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Congressional  llccord 

"yAm/ria*        PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE  pO^^  CONGRESS,  SECOND  SESSION 


SENATE— Wednesday,  June  19,  1968 


The  Senate  met  at  12  noon,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  foUowlng  prayer: 

Our  Father,  God,  the  baffling  problems 
in  which  our  lives  are  set  bring  to  our 
lips  the  cry,  "Who  is  sufficient  for  these 
things?" 

'Reveal  to  us  how  vast  are  the  issues 
and  how  great  the  enterprise  committed 
now  to  our  hands  in  the  tangled  affairs 
of  our  agitated  world. 

We  turn  to  Thee,  driven  by  our  ten- 
sion for  the  present,  anxiety  about  the 
future,  deep  concern  about  ourselves,  our 
Nation,  and  our  world. 

With  Thy  benediction  may  we  face  the 
toil  of  these  days  with  honest  dealing 
and  clear  thinking,  with  hatred  of  all 
deceit  and  sham,  and  in  the  knowledge 
that  all  great  and  noble  service  in  this 
world  Is  based  on  gentleness  and  patience 
and  self -giving. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  Master  we  ask  it. 
Amen.  

THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day, June' 18, 1968,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out Objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


was    referred    to    the    Committee    on 
Armed  Services : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
I  am  pleased  to  transmit  the  Thir- 
teenth Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Actuaries  for  the  Retired  Serviceman's 
Family  Protection  Plan. 

The  Plan,  inaugurated  15  years  ago, 
provides  that  servicemen  may  elect  re- 
duced retired  pay  during  their  lifetimes 
so  that  their  survivors  may  receive  an- 
nuities. The  basic  principle  of  this  sys- 
tem is  to  compute  the&e  reductions  in  sal- 
aries by  appropriate  actuarial  tables  so 
that  the  Plan  is  self-supporting  and  im- 
poses no  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment other  than  administrative  expenses. 
Participation  in  the  Plan  for  each  of 
the  past  three  years  is  as  follows: 


Year 

Number 
letinng 

.     Ni 
part 

mber 
cipaling 

Percent 

1964... 

1965.... 

1966. .. 

-     67.433 
57,285 
b7, 185 

9,728 
9.062 
11,791 

14 
16 
18 

Legislation  to  strengthen  the  Plan  has 
been  proposed  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. I  urge  the  Congress  to  take  favor- 
able action  on  this  measure  so  that  par- 
ticipation in  this  worthwhile  Plan 
continues  to  riSe. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  June  19. 1968. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
mimicated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  June  18,  1968,  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  following  acts: 

S.  1581.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Vot- 
ing Assistance  Act  of  1955  (69  Stat.  584); 

S.  2349.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  additional  circuit  Judges:   and 

S.  2881.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Vot- 
ing Assistance  Act  of  1955  so  as  to  recom- 
mend to  the  several  Stetes  that  its  absentee 
registration  and  voting  procedures  be  ex- 
tended to  all  citizens  temporarily  resldmg 
abroad. 

REPORT  OP  BOARD  OF  ACTUARIES 
FOR  THE  RETIRED  SERVICEMAN'S 
FAMILY       PROTECTION       PLAN- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
CXIV 1116 — Part  14 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.; 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  following  bills  of 
the  Senate,  each  with  an  amendment,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 


S.  102.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  consider  a  petition  for  re- 
instatement of  an  oil  and  gas  lease  (Wyo- 
ming 0310090); 

S.  443.  An  act  to,authorlze  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  consider  a  petition  for  re- 
instatement of  an  oil  and  gas  lease  (Wyo- 
ming 0280122);  and 

S.  823.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 


of  the  Interior  to  reinstate  oil  and  gas  lease 
(Las  Cruces  063610). 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bUl  iS.  1028)  to 
amend  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  ex- 
tend Certain  benefits  to  former  employees 
of  coiihty  Committees  established  pur- 
suant^ to  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  amend- 
ments, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  2046.  An  act  fur  the  relief  of  Enrico 
DcMonte; 

HR.  2281.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dwayne 
C.  Cox  and  William  D.  Martin; 

H.R.  2282.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
employees  of  the  Naval  Weapons  Center,  Con- 
cord. Cu'.if.; 

H.R.  2976  An  act  for  the  rehef  of  the  Mu- 
tual Benefit  Foundation; 

H  R  3306.  An  act  to  amend  section  4  of  the 
act  of  May  31.  1933  (48  Stat.  108) ; 

H.R.  4939.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
H.  Bonduki; 

H.R.  10321.  An  act  fur  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Claudette  C.  Donahue; 

H.R.  10327.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Louis 
J.  Palardeau.  Irva  G.  Franger,  Betty  Klemcke. 
Wineta  L.  Welburn,  and  Emma  L.  McNeil, 
all  Individuals  employed  by  the  Department 
of  the  Army  at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex.: 

H.R.  10415.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Antonio  F.  Frexes; 

H.R.  10854.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Jorge  Ricardo  Davalos-Reyling; 

H.R.  10857.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose 
Ramon  Fernandez-Gonzalez; 

H.R.  10859.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Reynaldo  A.  Geerken-Saladrigas; 

H.R.  10861.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Rolando  Guzman-Rodriguez; 

H.R.    10862.   An   act   for  the  relief  of   Dr. 
Esther  Martha  Esplnosa  Baez  de  Guzman; 
H.R.   10863.   An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Oscar  F.  Cartaya; 

H.R.  11381.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  E.  L. 
Townley.  Otis  T.  Hawkins,  and  Leo  T.  Matous; 
H.R.  13159.  An   act   for   the   relief   of   Dr. 
Jorge  Manach-Banos; 

H.R.  13380.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Arturo  Brito  Santos; 

H.R.  13381.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Vic- 
tor Luis  Blenes  Jimenez; 

H.R.  13382.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Or- 
lando De  Varona  De  Zayas; 

H.R.  14658.  An  aCt  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Francisco  Loza  Diaz; 

H.R.  14660.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr. 
LeopKDldo  Perez  Perez; 

H.R.  16429.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of 
certain  lands  and  Interests  In  lands  In  Grand 
and  Clear  Creek  Counties.  Colo.,  In  exchange 
for  certain  lands  within  the  national  forests 
of  Colorado,  and  for  other  purjKJses; 
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H.R.  16880.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  consider  a  petition  for 
relnaUtement  of  oU  and  gas  leases  (BLM-A- 
068348  and  BLM- A-068348  ( C )  ) ;  and 

H  R  17520.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  grant  an  easement  over 
certain  lands  to  the  Saint  Louls-San  Fran- 
cisco Railway  Co 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as  in- 
dicated : 

H  R  2046  Ah  act  for  the  relief  of  Enrico 
DeMonte: 

HR.  2281.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Owayne 
C.  Cox  and  William  D.  Martin: 

HJl  2282.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
employees  of  the  Naval  Weapons  Center,  Con- 
cord. Calif  : 

H.R.  2976.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Mu- 
tual Benefit  Foundation: 

HJl.  4939.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
H.  Bondukl: 

HM.  10321.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Claudett«  C  Donahue: 

H.R.  10327.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Louis 
J.  Falardeau.  Irva  G.  Pranger.  Betty  Klemcke, 
Wlneta  L.  Welburn.  and  Emma  L.  McNeil,  all 
individuals  employed  by  the  Department  orf 
the  Army  at  Port  Sam  Houston.  Tex  : 

H.R.  10415.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  An- 
tonio F.  FVexes; 

HJl.  10854.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jorge 
Rlcardo  Davalos-Reyllng; 

HJl.  10857  An  act  for  the  relief  ot  Dr.  Jo8« 
Ramon  Femandez-Oonzalez: 

HR.  10859.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Rey- 
naido  A.  Geerken-Saladrlgas: 

HJl.  10861.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ro- 
lando Guzman-Rodiiguez; 

H  R.  10862.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Elstber  Martha  Esplnosa  Baez  de  Guzman; 

HJl.  10863.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Oscar 
P.  Cartaya: 

HR.  11381.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  E.  L 
Townley,  Otis  T.  Hawkins,  and  Leo  T.  Matous; 

H.R.  13159.  An  act  for  the  relief  ci  Dr. 
Jorge  Manach-Banoe; 

HR.  13380.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Arturo  Brito  San  toe: 

HJl.  13381.  .\n  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Victor  Luis  Blenes  Jimenez; 

HR.  13382.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Or- 
lando De  Varona  De  Zayas: 

H.R.  14658.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Francisco  Loza  Diaz;  and 

HJl.  14660.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Leopoldo  Perez  Perez:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3306.  An  act  to  amend  section  4  of 
the  Act  of  May  31.  1933   (48  Stat.  108); 

HJl.  16429.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of 
certain  lands  and  interests  in  lands  in  Grand 
and  Clear  Creek  Counties.  Colo.,  in  exchange 
for  certain  lands  within  the  national  forests 
of  Colorado,  and  for  other  purposes:  and 

H.R.  16880.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  consider  a  petition 
for  reinstatement  of  ell  and  gas  leases  (BLM- 
A-068346  and  BLM-A-06834e  ( C ) ) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  17320.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  grant  an  easement 
over,  certain  lands  to  the  Saint  Louls-San 
Francisco  Railway  Co.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture    and    Forestry.        . 

LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
aslc  unanimous  consent  that  statements 
in  relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 


morning  business  be  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FRANKED  MAIL  PRIVILEGES  FOR 
SURVIVING  SPOUSES  OF  MEM- 
BERS OF  CONGRESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  and  myself.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  introduce  a  joint  resolution  and 
to  have  it  considered  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  <S.J.  Res.  180 •  to  provide 
franked  mail  privileges  for  siu-vlvlng 
spouses  of  Members  of  Congress  was  read 
the  first  time  by  title  and  the  second 
time  at  length,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.   180 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Unit^  States  of  America 
in  Congress  aasembled.  That  chapter  57  of 
title  39.  United  States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1 )  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sectl "  n : 

"5  4171.  Franked  mall  for  surviving  spouses 
of  Members  of  Congress 
"Upon  the  death  of  a  Member  of  Congress 
during  his  term  of  office,  the  surviving  spouse 
of  such  Member  may  send,  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  180  days  after  his  death,  as  franked 
mall,  correspondence  relating  to  the  death 
of  the  Member."; 

(2)  by  inserting  after  "4161-4167"  in  the 
definition  "Prank"-  In  section  4151  the  phrase 
"and  4171"; 

(3)  by  inserting  before  "shall  be  paid"  In 
section  4167(a)  the  phrase  "and  postage  on 
correspondence  sent  by  the  surviving  spouse 
of  a  Member  under  section  4171  of  this  tltlie,"; 
and 

( 4 )  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  the  analysis 
t)iereof.  Immediately  preceding  section  4151 
of  such  title,  the  following  new  Item;  "4171. 
Franked  mall  for  surviving  spouses  of  Mem- 
Ijers  of  Congress.". 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  considera- 
tion of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  (S.J.  Res.  180)  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  measures  on 
the  calendar,  beginning  with  Calendar 
No.  1232. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore <Mr.  Metcalf).  Without  objection, 
is  is  so  ordered. 


LUCIEN  A.  MURZYN 

The  bill  (HR.  9568)  for  the  relief  of 
Lucien  A.  Murzyn  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  conent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1253),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill.         4 

There  beii^  no  objection,  the  excerpt 

\ 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PCSPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
to  relieve  Lucien  A.  Murzyn,  U.S.  Army,  re- 
tired, of  liability  of  $937.71  representing  pay- 
ments of  retirement  pay  and  allowances  as 
a  retired  member  of  the  Army  while  he  was 
employed  as  a  substitute  letter  carrier  and 
subject  to  the  dual  compensation  laws.  The 
bin  would  authorize  the  refund  of  any 
amounts  repaid  or  withheld  bec.-»use  of  the 
liability. 

STATE  m:  NT 

The  Department  of  the  Army  recommends 
that  the  bill  be  considered  favorably.  The 
report  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  on 
this  legislation  states  as  follows: 

"The  Department  of  the  Army  in  Its  re- 
port to  the  committee  Indicated  that  It  was 
not  opposed  to  the  relief  provided  by  this 
bill,  and  the  Post  Office  Department  indi- 
cated, in  view  of  the  fact  the  p>06tal  service 
had  received  full  benefit  of  Mr.  Murzyn's 
services,  it  would  defer  to  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

"Mr.  Lucien  A.  Murzyn  enlisted  in  the 
Army  on  O  tober  27,  1932,  and  ultimately 
retired  September  30.  1956,  In  the  grade  of 
chief  warrant  officer  (W-4),  Regular  Army, 
with  over  20  years  of  active  service.  On  Au- 
gust 15.  1959,  he  was  employed  by  the  US. 
Post  Office,  Alexandria,  La.,  on  a  temporary 
basis,  as  a  substitute  city  carrier.  At  that 
time  the  act  of  July  31,  1894  (5  U.S.C.  62 
(1958))  did  not  apply  to  Mr.  Mtirzyn  and 
did  not  bar  his  employment  because  postal 
clerks  or  carriers  who  were  paid  at  hourly 
rates  for  services  rendered  and  employed  on 
irregular  hourly  schedules  were  not  held  to 
occupy  "an  office"  within  the  meaning  of 
that  act.  Accordingly,  as  a  temporary  em- 
ployee, Mr.  Murzyn  received  his  retired  pay 
and  the  salary  of  his  civilian  position  as  a 
temporary  and,  later,  career  substitute  city 
carrier  without  restriction  or  limitation. 
The  committee  feels  that  this  is  a  signifi- 
cant point  for.  as  Indicated  in  the  report  of 
the  Department  of  the  Army,  although  his 
temporary  appointment  was  converted  into 
a  career  substitute  carrier  apr>olntment  on 
October  29.  1959,  he  stiU  was  held  not  to  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Dual  Office 
Act  of  July  31,  1894. 

"The  difficulty  In  Mr.  Murzyn's  case  is  that 
the  Dual  Compensation  Act  of  1964  (Public 
Law  88-448.  78  Stat.  484),  which  became 
effective  December  1,  1964,  repealed  the  1894 
act  and  established  new  restrictions  concern- 
ing the  right  of  retired  personnel  to  receive 
compensation  for  services  rendered  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  In  effect  the  new  law  re- 
quired a  retired  officer  of  a  regular  compo- 
nent of  the  Armed  Forces  who  held  a  civilian 
office  on  November  30,  1964.  to  elect  cover- 
age under  the  previous  laws  or  coverage  un- 
der the  1964  Dual  Compensation  Act.  On 
February  23.  1965.  Mr.  Murzyn  elected  cov- 
erage under  the  laws  in  effect  pilor  to  De- 
cember 1.  1964.  and  continued  to  receive  pay^ 
for  his  civilian  position  and  his  retired  pay. 

"On  July  17,  1965,  Mr.  Murzyn's  employ- 
ment status  was  changed  from  career  sub- 
stitute carrier  to  that  of  a  reg^ular  employee 
with  an  annual  salary.  In  his  new  status,  Mr. 
Murzyn  continued  to  receive  his  civilian  sal- 
ary and  full  retired  pay  through  July  31. 
1966.  At  that  time,  his  retired  pay  was  re- 
duced on  the  basis  that  his  February  23, 
1965.  election  was  not  effective  after  the 
change  in  his  employment  status  on  July  17, 
1965.  and  the  provisions  of  section  201(a)  of 
the  Dual  Compensation  Act  of  1964.  supra 
(now  5  use.  3102(a) ) ,  relating  to  reduction 
of  retired  pay,  were  applicable.  On  Novem- 
ber 4.  1966.  the  Department  of  Defense  Pay 
and  Allowance  Committee  determined  that, 
In  view  of  a  decision  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  (45  Comp.  Gen. 
194),   the  reduction  of  his  retired  pay  was 


V 


correct  and  should  have  become  effective  on 
July  17,  1965.  Review  of  Mr.  Murzyn's  re- 
tired pay  account  disclosed  overjwyments 
of  $837.71  for  the  period  from  July  17,  1965, 
through  July  31.  1966.  Collection  action  was 
Instituted  and  Mr.  Murzyn  has  paid  $75  by 
deductions  from  his  retired  pay. 

"In  view  of  these  developments  the  Army 
found  that  the  liability  has  Imposed  a  heavy 
hardship  on  Mr.  Murzyn.  The  assertion  of 
ih.  indebtedness  by  the  Government  came 
.it  a  time  when  he  is  attempting  to  educate 
Lis  two  sons  and  at  a  time  that  he  has 
cashed  In  three  insurance  policies  and  uti- 
lized his  savings  for  this  purpose.  He  had 
no  notice  that  he  was  receiving  retired  pay 
in  excess  of  that  permitted  under  the  Dual 
Compensation  Act  until  it  was  reduced  in 
August  1966.  As  is  noted,  the  requirement  to 
repay  this  amount  has  imposed  a  severe 
hardship  on  him  and  his  family.  In  this 
connection  the  Post  Office  Department  has 
agreed  that  its  investigation  has  Indicated 
that  Mr.  Murzyn  was  reluctant  to  accept 
the  appointment  as  a  regular  city  carrier 
until  he  had  been  officially  notified  that  the 
acceptance  of  the  position  would  not  affect 
his  miUtary  retired  pay.  In  this  connection, 
the  Post  Office  stated ; 

"  'An  investigation  has  disclosed  that  Mr. 
Murzjm  was  reluctant  to  accept  appoint- 
ment to  a  regular  city  carrier  position  until 
verification  was  received  from  Army  Retire- 
ment Board  concerning  the  effect  which  his 
acceptance  of  the  position  would  have  on  his 
military  retirement  pay.  Mr.  Murzyn  accept- 
ed the  position  after  having  been  advised  by 
the  Army  Retirement  Board  that  the  ap- 
pointment would  have  no  effect  on  bis  re- 
tirement pay.  Apparently,  there  was  a  mis- 
understanding through  no  fault  of  Mr.  Mur- 
zyn. as  he  was  billed  a  short  time  later  for 
$837.71  overpayment  In  retirement  pay  due 
to  a  dual  employment  law  violation.' 

"In  view  of  the  statements  in  the  depart- 
mental reports  and  the  unusual  circum- 
stances of  this  case,  the  committee  has  con- 
cluded that  It  is  unfair  to  impose  this  type 
of  liablUty  on  this  retired  individual.  As  Is 
noted  In  the  Post  Office  Department  report, 
the  Government  has  had  the  full  benefit  of 
Mr.  Murzyn's  servloes  in  the  period  In  ques- 
tion and  It  Is  unfair  to  require  him  to  re- 
fund this  money ,under  these  circumstances. 
Accordingly,  it  l/ recommended  that  the  bill 
be  considered  favorably." 

The  committee  concurs  in  the  action  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  recom- 
mends that  the  bUl,  H.R.  9568,  be  consid- 
ered favorably. 


a  refund  of  any  amounts  repaid  or  withheld 
because  of  the  liability. 


lief  in  the  past.  It  Is  recommended  that  the 
bill  be  considered  favorably. 


A 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (H.R.  10058)  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Esther  D.  Borda  was  announced  as 
next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (H.R.  10655)  for  the  relief  of 
Arthur  Anderson  was  announced  as  next 
in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over,  Mr.  Pre.sident.^ 
"Hie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 


CAPT.  RUSSELL  T.  RANDALL 

The  bill  (H.R.  10050)  for  the  relief  of 
Capt.  Russell  T.  Randall  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1254).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
w£is  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  Rurpoee  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
to  relieve  Capt.  Russell  T.  Randall  of  all 
liability  to  the  United  States  in  the  amount 
of  $594.86  representing  overpayments  of  com- 
pensation made  to  him  as  a  Marine  Corps 
officer  as  the  result  of  administrative  error 
in  the  establishment  of  his  pay  entry  base 
date  due  to  the  fact  that  he  held  enlisted- 
status  concurrent  with  status  as  an  Air 
Academy  cadet  and  was  given  credit  for  such 
enlisted  service  In  the  establishment  of  his 
pay  entry  base  date.  The  bill  also  provides  for 


LLOYD  W.  CORBISIER 

The  bill  (H.R.  10199)  for  the  relief  of 
Lloyd  W.  Corbisier  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1256),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation 
is  to  prove  that  in  the  administration  of 
the  annual  leave  account  of  Lloyd  Vf.  Cor- 
bisier, postal  employee  of  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis., 
there  is  to  be  added  a  separate  account  of 
350  hours  of  annual  leave,  In  full  settlement 
of  all  claims  of  Lloyd  W.  Corbisier  against  the 
United  States  for  compensation  for  the  loss 
of  such  leave  which  was  earned  by  him  in 
the  period  July  1,  1945.  through  February  28. 
1948,  Inclusive,  while  he  was  employed  in  the 
U.S.  Post  Office.  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis.,  and 
which,  through  administrative  error,  was  not 

credited  to  his  leave  account.  i 

I 

STATEMENT  I 

The  Post  Office  Department,  in  Its  report 
to  the  chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  C3om- 
mittee  on  the  bill,  recognizes  that  the  In- 
equity In  this  case  can  only  be  corrected  by 
legislative  action  and  states  that  It  has  no 
objection  to  the  bill's  enactment. 

Mr.  Lloyd  W.  Corbisier  Is  a  postal  employee 
and  resides  in  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis.  In  the 
period  from  July  1,  1945,  through  February 
28,  1948,  he  earned  350  hours  of  annual  leave 
and  Post  Office  records  verify  this  fact.  He 
was  separated  from  the  postal  service  on 
February  28,  1948,  and  at  that  time,  through 
administrative  error,  he  was  not  granted 
any  annual  leave  and  did  not  receive  any 
terminal  lump-sum  payment  for  the  leave 
to  which  he  was  then  entitled.  When  he 
later  rejolnec  the  postal  service,  it  was 
impossible  to  restore  this  leave  to  him  be- 
cause of  the  30-day  limitation  respecting  the 
accumulated  leave  which  is  prescribed  by 
section  6304(a)  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code.  The  bill  H.R.  10199  would  make  it  pos- 
sible to  remedy  this  inequity  by  providing  for 
a  credit  for  the  leave  he  lost  in  this  manner. 

The  Post  Office  Department  in  Its  report 
indicated  that  it  had  no  objection  to  this 
relief  and  states  the  basis  of  its  conclusion 
as  follows: 

"The  Department  has  no  objection  to  the 
enactment  of  relief  legislation  for  this  em- 
ployee. Our  files  clearly  establish  the  admin- 
istrative error.  While  we  believe  there  Is  a 
definite  need  for  general  legislation  granting 
agencies  authority  to  correct -administrative 
errors  in  cases  of  this  nature,  we  also  feel 
that  application  of  the  present  law  to  the 
particular  circumstance  of  Mr.  C3orbisier's 
case  has  resulted  in  an  inequity  which  can 
only  be  corrected  by  legislative  action  such 
as  that  proposed  in  H.R.  10199." 

In  view  of  the  obvious  equities  of  this 
situation  and  In  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
this  committee  has  recommended  similar  re- 


EARL  S.  HALDEMAN,  JR. 

The  bill  <H.R.  11166)  for  the  reUef  of 
Earl  S.  Haldeman,  Jr.,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  Intne 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  iNo. 
1258) ,  explaining  the  punx)ses  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  • 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  relieve £arl  S.  Haldeman,  Jr.,  of  Troy,  N.Y.. 
of  liability  to  the  United  States  of  $166  32. 
representing  the  difference  between  compen- 
sation received  for  112  hours  of  jury  duly  in 
April  1967,  and  the  salary  paid  to  him  for  the 
same  period  as  an  employee  of  the  Watervllet 
Arsenal. 

STATEMENT 

The  Department  of  the  Army,  in  Its  roport 
to  the  committee,  states  It  is  not  opposed  to 
enactment  of  this  legislation. 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  contained  in 
House  Report  No.  962,  as  follows: 

"Mr.  Haldeman  was  hired  by  the  Army  In 
January  1967,  as  a  temporary  employee  lim- 
ited to  a  1-year  appointment  at  Watervllet 
Arsenal,  Watervllet,  N.Y..  to  meet  the  Increase 
in  production  required  by  the  military  build- 
up in  Southeast  Asia. 

"During  April  1967,  Mr.  Haldeman  was 
called  for  jury  duty  in  Rensselaer  County, 
N.y.  Prior  to  serving  he  solicited  court  leave 
from  his  supervisors  which  was  granted  and 
annotated  by  them  on  his  time  card. 

"He  was  advised  that  he  would  be  paid  dur- 
ing his  absence  but  would  be  required  to  sur- 
render any  fee  received  for  his  jury  service 
to  the  Army.  Mr.  Haldeman  was  away  from 
his  Job  for  14  days  (112  hours)  in  April,  for 
which  time  he  was  paid  his  usual  wage  by 
the  Army  of  $2.11  per  hour.  On  May  8,  1967 
Mr  Hajdeman  appeared  at  the  personnel  and^ 
training  office  of  the  Watervllet  Arsenal  to 
inquire  what  disposition  he  should  make  of 
the  $70  check  received  from  the  county  gov- 
ernment for  his  Jury  service.  He  was  told  to 
return  the  next  day,  at  which  time  the  pay- 
roll certifying  officer  advised  him  that  he  was 
not  entitled  to  court  leave  under  subchapter 
10  of  Civilian  Personnel  Regulation  630  and 
that  because  he  had  no  annual  leave  against 
which  the  time  could  be  charged  net  pay- 
roll deductions  of  $10  per  day  period  would 
be  taken  each  pay  period  until  repayment  of 
$236.32  was  made.  (See  27  Comp.  Gen.  54.) 
Deductions  of  $13.15  ($10.12  net  pay)  have 
been  taken  ^Ince  the  pay  period  ending  May 
21.  1967,  amounting  to  a  total  recoupment 
of  $122.41  through  September  1967.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  liability  of  $166.32  noted  in 
HR.  11166,  reflects  the  fact  that  Mr.  Halde- 
man cashed  the  Rensselaer  County  check  of 
$70  for  his  personal  use.  ^ 

"The  conmiittee  notes  that  thf  inequity  in 
this  case  Is  that  Mr.  Haldeman  was  misled  by 
the  mistaken  approval  of  court  leave  granted 
by  his  supervisors  at  the  arsenal.  As  is 
noted  by  the  Department  of  the  Army  In  its 
report,  had  he  been  correctly  advised  of  his 
ineligibility   for   court   leave   there   is    little 
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doubt  that  the  court  could  have  been  r«- 
quested  to  excuae  him  from  Jury  duty  be- 
cause of  hardahlp.  Furthermore,  It  wae  only 
In  reliance  on  the  assent  of  his  supervisors 
that  Mr.  Haldeman  received  the  pay.  The 
committee  is  impressed  by  the  fact  that  his 
good  faith  is  evidenced  In  his  efforts  to  seek 
the  advice  of  his  supervisors  when  he  was 
served  with  notice  to  appear  for  Jury  duty. 
When  he  received  the  check  from  Rensselaer 
County  for  his  Jury  services,  he  attempted  to 
discharge  his  obligation  to  the  Government 
by  again  conUctlng  his  superiors  and  his  at- 
tempU  in  this  regard  merely  resulted  In  his 
being  advised  that  he  was  not  entitled  to 
leave  for  the  time  he  served  on  the  Jury 
and  would  have  to  repay  the  amount  at  his 
salary  during  the  period  In  queetlon.  At  the 
time  of  the  overpayment  Mr.  Haldeman's 
take-home  pay  was  $67.03  for  a  40-hour 
workweek.  He  had  recently  loet  his  Jewelry 
business  an<l  the  temporary  appointment  at 
the  arMnal  did  not  include  hoepltallzaUon 
or  rettrement  benefits.  The  Army  has  found 
that  there  is  no  doubt  that  In  view  of  these 
facts,  the  lose  of  •166.32  resulted  In  finan- 
cial hSRteblp.  In  this  connection,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  concluded : 

•  As  the  elements  of  administrative  error, 
good  faith,  and  financial  hardship  are  manl- 
iest, the  Department  of  the  Army  does  not 
oppose  the  bill.' 

"The  committee  finds  that  this  Is  a  proper 
^  subject  for  legislative  relief  and  recommends 
that  the  bill  be  considered  favorably." 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  concurs 
in  the  views  of  the  House  committee  and 
recommends  that  the  bill.  HH:  11166.  be 
considered  favorably. 


JOHN  ALLUNARIO 


ployee  Indicates  that  In  1965.  ITfl  hours'  credit 
was  carried  over  from  1964.  and  170  hours' 
credit  for  1965  leave  was  advanced.  This  gave 
him  a  total  of  349  hours'  leave  credit  for  1966. 
In  pay  period  5,  1965  (February  13-26,  1965) 
the  Department  changed  the  total  leave  bal- 
ance for  the  year  to  448  houra.  The  new  bal- 
ance Included  the  179  hours  carried  over 
from  1964,  anci  the  170  hours  advanced  as 
indicated  above,  and  an  adjustment  of  99 
hours.  The  adjustment  covered  the  38  addi- 
tional hours  to  which  he  was  entitled  for 
1965  and  61  hours  for  prior  years  (0  hours  for 
1962,  13  hours  for  1963.  and  4  hours  for 
1964).  Statutory  provisions  (5  U.S.C. 
2063(c) )  prohibited  the  crediting  of  59  hours' 
leave  for  1962-63. 

"The  report  of  the  Poet  OfBce  Department 
noted  that  while  Mr.  Allunarlo's  leave  records 
have  been  corrected  to  cover  the  exact  loss  of 
leave  originally  referred  to  In  the  bill  sxa  in- 
troduced, the  current  law  prohibits  crediting 
Mr.  AUunarlo  with  59  hours  of  leave  which 
he  earned  In  1962  and  1963.  As  originally  In- 
troduced, the  bill  referred  to  38  hours  of 
annual  leave  credit  earned  In  the  years  1964 
and  1965.  As  was  Just  noted,  the  problem  as 
to  this  particular  amount  was  corrected  by 
administrative  action.  It  was  as  to  the  59 
hours  of  additional  leave  for  the  years  1962 
and  1963  that  there  Is  no  present  remedy 
under  the  law.  The  committee  has  granted 
relief  in  similar  cases  and  It  Is  felt  that  the 
equities  of  this  case  require  similar  relief  In 
the  form  of  credit  for  lost  leave  Accordingly. 
It  Is  recommended  that  the  bill,  amended  to 
conform  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Post 
Office  Department,  be  considered  favorably." 

The  committee,  after  a  review  of  all  of  the 
foregoing,  concurs  in  the  action  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  recommends  that 
the  bill,  H.R.  12073.  be  considered  favorably. 


The  biU  (HJR.  12073)  for  the  reUef 
of  John  AUunarlo  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1259).  explaining  the  purposes  of 

the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

puaross 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  provide  that  John  Allunarto  shall  be  cred- 
ited with  59  hoxirs  of  annual  leave  and  that 
this  credit  will  be  in  full  settlement  of  his 
claims  for  the  loss  of  an  equivalent  amount 
of  leave  which  he  earned  In  1962  and  1963 
as  an  employee  of  the  U.S.  Poet  Office  De- 
partment and  which,  through  administrative 
error,  was  not  credited  to  his  leave  account. 
The  bill  further  provides  that  none  of  the 
leave  granted  by  the  bill  shall  be  settled  by 
means  of  a  cu^  payment. 

STATXMEKT 

The  Post  Office  Department.  In  lU  report 
to  the  committee,  recommends  favorable 
conslderaUon  of  the  bill,  provided  the  bill 
be  amended  In  accordance  with  the  Poet 
cAlce  Department  report.  The  amendment 
referred  to  has  been  Included  In  the  bill  as 
It  passed  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
facts  in  this  case,  as  related  in  the  House 
report,  are  as  follows: 

•'In  1965  It  was  discovered  that  Blr.  AUu- 
narlo should  have  been  credited  with  184 
hours  of  annual  leave  In  1962  and  208  hours 

•  of  annual  leave  In  each  of  the  following 
years.  Because  of  administrative  error,  he  was 

.  credited  only  with  160  hours  of  annual  leave 
In  1962.  160  hours  In  1963,  160  hours  In  1964. 
and  170  hours  In  1965.  Thus,  he  failed  to 
receive  credit  for  158  hours  of  leave  which 
he  had  been  entitled  to. 

"A  review  of  the  leave  record  of  this  em- 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  12274)  for  the  relief  of 
Donald  C.  Goewey  was  announced  as 
next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over,  Mr.  President. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 


EDWARD  L.  PICKREN 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  986  >  for  the  relief  of  Edward  L. 
Plckren  which  had  t)€en  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
amendments,  on  page  1,  at  the  beginning 
of  line  5,  strike  out  "$1,381.29"  aid  in- 
sert "$1,496.24";  and  in  line  8.  after  the 
word  'ending',  strike  out  "July  10.  1965  ' 
and  insert  "November  16.  1965";  so  as  to 
make  the  bill  read: 

S.  986 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Ed- 
ward L.  Plckren  of  Warner  Robins,  Georglt. 
Is  relieved  of  UabUlty  to  the  United  SUtes 
In  the  amount  of  $1,496.24,  representing' an 
overp.^ment.  because  of  an  admlnlstraUve 
error,  of  his  salary  as  an  employee  of  Warner 
Robins  Air  Force  Base  during  the  period  be- 
ginning February  3.  1957.  and  ending  No- 
vember 16.  1965.  In  the  audit  and  settlement 
of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying  or  dlsbiirs- 
ing  officer  of  the  United  States,  credit  shall 
be  given  for  amounts  for  which  liability  Is 
relieved  by  this  section. 

Src.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  df  the  Treasury 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  Edward  L.  Plckren  an  amount 
equal  to  the  aggregate  of  the  amounts  paid 
by  him,  or  withheld  from  sums  otherwise 
due  him.  with   respect  to  the  indebtedness 


to  the  United  States  specified  In  the  first 
sctlon  of  this  Act. 

(b)  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  In  excess  of 
10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at- 
torney on  account  of  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pkassed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1261),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OP    AMENDMTNTS 

The  purpose  of  the  amendments  la  to  re- 
flect the  correct  amount  of  overpayment  and 
the  correct  period  of  overpayment  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation. 
as  amended.  Is  to  relieve  Edward  L.  Plckren 
of  all  UablUty  to  repay  to  the  United  States 
the  sum  of  $1,496.24.  representing  an  over- 
payment of  sal8U7  received  by  him  as  an 
employee  of  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  at  Robins  Air  Force  Base.  Oa..  during 
the  period  from  February  3,  1957.  through 
November  16,  1965. 

STATEMENT 

The  records  of  the  Air  Force  disclose  that 
on  February  3,  1957,  Mr.  Plckren  was  pro- 
moted from  a  wage-board  position,  WB-15. 
step  4,  $2.37  per  hour  (the  equivalent  of 
$4,929.60  per  annum)  to  a  position  In  grade 
G&-7.  step  (e) .  $5,065  per  annum.  In  accord- 
ance with  governing  regulations  he  should 
have  been  paid  at  the  rate  for  grade  as-7. 
step  (d).  $4,930  per  annum,  but  through 
error  his  rate  of  pay  was  set  at  one  step 
rate  higher  than  the  rate  to  which  he  was 
entitled. 

As  a  result  of  the  Initial  erroneous  action, 
he  was  paid  at  a  rate  which  was  one  step 
rate  In  excess  of  that  authorized  by  law 
and  regiilation  from  February  3.  1957. 
through  November  16,   1965. 

The  error  was  discovered  during  a  GAO 
audit.  Corrective  personnel  actions  were 
taken  and  Mr.  Plckren  was  notified  of  the 
overpayment  and  of  his  Indebtedness  to  the 
Government.  As  of  March  18.  1967,  he  had 
repaid  $760  of  the  debt.  - 

The  report  of  the  Department  Of  the  Air 
Force  states  In  part  as  follows: 

"The  overpayment  was  the  result  of  an 
administrative  error  in  computation  which 
resulted  In  the  employee  being  placed  in  the 
wrong  step  of  the  grade.  The  amount  of  the 
overpayment  which  accrued  over  a  period  of 
more  than  8  years  to  a  sum  of  $1,496.24  Is 
large  and  repayment  of  the  total  debt  will 
undoubtedly  impose  a  hardship  on  the 
employee. 

"Based  upon  a  review  of  the  drcumstances 
of  this  case,  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
Interposes  no  objection  to  enactment  of  re- 
lief legislation  for  Mr.  Plckren.  It  Is  recom- 
mended that  the  bill  be  amended  on  line 
5  of  page  1  to  show  the  amoui|t  of  $1,496.24 
as  the  amount  of  the  Uabllily  in  lieu  of 
$1,831.29.  It  Is  also  recommended  that  line 
8  of  page  1  of  the  bill  be  amended  to  show 
the  ending  period  date  as  November  16,  1966. 
in  lieu  of  July  10,  1965." 
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The  committee  Is  In  agreement  with  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  that  this  legis- 
lation, as  amended,  be  favorably  considered. 
The  overpayment  was  the  result  of  an  ad- 
ministrative error,  the  repayment  of  the  total 
debt  would  Impose  a  hardship  on  the  em- 
ployee, and  the  overpayments  were  accepted 
by  the  employee. In  good  faith.  In  view  of 
these  circumstances,  the  committee  recom- 
mends favorable  consideration  of  S.  986,  as 
amended. 

MAJ.  CLYDE  NICHOLS  (RETIRED) 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2860)  for  the  relief  of  Maj.  Clyde 
Nichols  (retired)  which  had  been  report- 
ed from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
with  amendments,  on  page  1,  line  6,  after 
the  word  "pay"  where  it  appears  the 
first  time,  insert  "and  flight  pay";  and 
in  line  7,  after  the  word  "beginning", 
strike  out  "April  1,  1953,"  and  Insert 
"December  18.  1954";  so  as  to  make  the 
bin  read: 

S.  2860 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  ossembled.  That  ^ajor 
Clyde  NlchoU  (United  States  Air  Force,  re- 
tired) of  Houston,  Texas.  Is  relieved  of  lia- 
bility to  the  United  States  In  the  amount  of 
$3,836.09,  representing  overpayments  of  base 
pay  and  flight  pay  received  by  him  for  the 
period  beginning  December  18.  1954.  and 
ending  December  31.  1962.  as  a  result  of  In- 
clusion by  the  Air  Force,  through  adminis- 
trative error,  for  pay  purposes  of  three  years 
and  nine  months  of  servlpe  by  the  said  Clyde 
Nichols  as  a  midshipman  In  the  United  States 
Naval  Reserve.  In  the  audit  and  settlement 
of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying  or  disburs- 
ing officer  of  the  United  States,  credit  shall 
be  g^lven  for  amounts  for  which  liability  Is 
relieved  by  this  section. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  Clyde  Nichols  an  amount  equal 
to  the  aggregate  of  the  amounts  paid  by  him, 
or  withheld  from  turas  otherwise  due  him, 
with  respect  to  the  Indebtedness  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  specified  In  the  first  section  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  in  excess  of 
10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  deliv- 
ered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attor- 
ney on  account  of  services  rendered  In  con- 
nection vrtth  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall 
be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceed- 
ing $1,000. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
'  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1262) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There. being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    AMENDMENTS 

The  purpose  of  the  amendments  Is  to  have 
the  bill  conform  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  as  contained 
In  the  Department's  report  t«  the  commit- 
tee. 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  S.  2860.  as  amended.  Is  to 
relieve  MaJ.  Clyde  C.  Nlchola   (retired)    of 


liability  to  the  United  States  In  the  amount 
of  $3,836.09.  representing  overpayments  of 
base  pay  mcule  to  him  from  December  18. 
1954,  through  December  31.  1962.  through 
administrative  error  which  included  his 
Naval  Reserve  midshipman  service  as  credita- 
ble for  pay  purposes.  It  allows  for  credit  in 
the  accounts  of  any  certifying  or  disbursing 
officer  for  amounts  for  which  liability  Is  re- 
lieved. It  would  also  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  pay  to  Major  Nichols  the 
amount  received  or  withheld  from  him  be- 
cause of  the  overpayments. 

STATEMENT 

The  facts  of  this  case  are  stated  In  the  re- 
port of  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  as 
follows: 

"Major  Nichols  enlisted  In  the  Air  Force 
on  April  1,  1953.  as  an  aviation  cadet.  He 
was  discharged  from  this  enlistment  on  De- 
cember 17.  1954,  upon  completion  of  this 
training.  The  next  day  he  accepted  a  com- 
mission m  the  Air  Force  Reserve  and  re- 
mained on  continuous  active  duty  until 
placed  on  temporary  disability  retirement 
on  October  14,  1967.  He  receives  retirement 
pay  at  the  rate  of  $611.93  a  month. 

"When  Major  Nichols  was  commissioned 
In  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  an  Incorrect  pay 
date  was  established  for  him.  This  included 
time  spent  In  the  Naval  Reserve  Officers 
Training  Corps  (NROTC)  which  he  had  In- 
cluded as  enlisted  Navy  Reserve  service  In  his 
pay  date  application.  This  error  went  unde- 
tected and  a  pay  date  of  January  9,  1950. 
was  established  for  him.  Upon  his  transfer  to 
the  Regular  Air  Force  in  1959,  this  pay  date 
was  listed  In  the  Air  Force  Register.  In  1961 
his  pay  date  was  adjusted  to  November  18. 
1949.  by  Seymour  Johnson  Air  Force  Base,  to 
give  him  credit  for  an  additional  month  and 
21  days  m  the  Naval  Reserve. 

"The  Air  Force  Accounting  and  Finance 
Center  (APAFC)  reviewed  the  military  pay 
record  on  which  this  adjustment  was  made 
in  November  1962.  Major  Nichols  was  asked 
to  complete  a  statement  of  service  to  assure 
that  proper  pay  adjustment  would  be  made 
him.  He  completed  this  on  January  16,  1963, 
listing  enlisted  service  In  the  "Navy  Reserve 
(ROTC)  from  September  3,  1949,  to  January 
15,  1953";  as  contrasted  to  the  'enlisted  Na- 
val Reserve  service  from  September  27,  1949, 
to  December  18,  1952'  which  he  had  claimed 
when  commissioned  in  the  Air  .^orce  Re- 
serve. He  also  listed  his  pay  date  as  Novem- 
ber 18,  1949.  An  a4Justment  of  $138.93  was 
paid  to  him  on  February  13,  1963. 

"Early  in  1963,  a  military  records  review  in- 
dependent of  that  conducted  by  AFAFC,  dis- 
closed that  Major  Nichols'  midshipman  serv- 
ice while  In  ROTC  was  not  creditable  for  pay 
purposes  under  section  205,  title  37,  United 
States  Code.  Determination  was  made  that 
the  pay  dates  of  January  9,  1950,  and  No- 
vember 18.  1949.  were  both  in  error.  A  pay 
date  of  April  1,  1953,  was  established  for  him 
through  the  deletion  of  credit  for  the  time 
he  served  as  a  midshipman  in  the  NROTC. 
Eflective  the  pay  period  beginning  January 
1.  1963,  his  basic  pay  and  flight  pay  entitle- 
ments were  adjusted  to  the  April  1,  1953,  pay 
date. 

"A  complete  audit  of  Major  Nichols'  pay 
records  was  made  and  the  April  1,  1953, 
pay  date  confirmed.  Major  Nichols  was  in- 
formed that  during  the  period  December  18, 
1954,  through  December  31.  1962.  he  had 
been  overpaid  basic  pay  and  flight  pay  to 
the  amount  of  $3,836.09.  He  appealed  this 
indebtedness  on  June  11,  1963.  and  the  va- 
lidity of  the  Indebtedness  and  the  require- 
ment for  repayment  were  confirmed.  De- 
ductions from  his  active  duty  pay  were  Initi- 
ated on  July  1.  1963,  at  the  rate  of  $53.27 
a  month.  At  this  rate,  collection  would  have 
been  completed  in  6  years. 

"Major  Nichols  was  assigned  to  duty  In 
Vietnam  In  Jurife  1967.  Shortly  after  his  ar- 
rival he  received  wounds  which  necessitated 
his  removal  to  a  WUford  Hall  Hospital.  Lack- 


land Air  Force  Base.  Tex.  On  October  14. 
1967,  he  was  placed  on  the  temporary  dis- 
abled retired  list.  At  this  time  he  indicated 
that  he  would  elect  to  waive  retirement 
pay  m  favor  of  benefits  provided  under  laws 
administered  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. His  remaining  indebtedness  to  the  Air 
Force  of  $1,119.32  was,  therefore,  collected 
from  the  final  pay  and  allowance  due  him 
which  Included  a  lump-sum  leave  payment. 
He  did  not  exercise  this  option  and  is  pres- 
ently receiving  retirement  pay  of  $611.93  a 
month." 

The  Department  "of  the  Air  Force  states 
that  the  overpayments  made  to  Major  Nichols 
were  the  result  of  administrative  error,  and 
that  he  has  repaid  in  full  the  ovvpaymfnts 
made  to  him. 

Inasmuch  as  there  are  no  administrative 
provisions  under  which  repayment  may  be 
made  to  Major  Nichols,  and  that  he  acted 
in  good  faith  in  making  repayment  of  the 
overpayment  made  to  him.  the  committee  is 
of  the  opinion.  In  view  of  the  special  circum- 
stances of  this  case,  that  favorable  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  this  measure.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  committee  recommends  that 
S  2860,  as  amended,  be  favorably  considered. 


AMENDMENT   OF   THE    SECURItlES 
AND  EXCHANGE  ACT  OF  1934 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <S.  1299)  to  amend  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  permit  reg- 
ulation of  the  amount  of  credit  that  may 
be  extended  and  maintained  with  re- 
spect to  secmities  that  are  not  registered 
on  a  national  securities  exchange  which 
had  beep  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  2,  at  the  beginning  of 
line  1,  strike  out  "directly"  and  insert 
"directly,";  and  In  line  21,  after  the  word 
"subsection." "  insert  a  semicolon  and 
"and";  so  as  to  make  the  bUI  read: 
s.  1299 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  congress  assembled.  That  section  7  of 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  (15 
use.  78g)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  "registered  op  a  national 
securities  exchange"   in  subsection    (a): 

(2)  by  modifying  subsection  (c)  to  read  as 
follows:  ^        , 

(c)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  member  of 
a  national  securities  exchange  or  any  broker 
or  dealer,  directly  or  Indirectly  to  extend  or 
maintain  credit  or  arrange  for  the  extension 
or  maintenance  of  credit  to  or  for  any  cus- 
tomer— 

"(1)  on  any  security  (other  than  an  ex- 
empted security).,  in  contravention  of  the 
rules  and  regulations  which  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
shall  prescribe  under  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  of  this  section; 

"(2)  without  collateral  or  on  any  collat- 
eral other  than  securities,  except  In  accord- 
ance with  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  may  prescribe  (A)  to  permit  under 
specified  conditions  and  for  a  limited  period 
any  such  member,  broker,  or  dealer  to  main- 
tain a  credit  initially  extended  in  conformity 
with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Board 
of  Governers  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
and  (B)  to  permit  the  extension  or  mainte- 
nance of  credit  In  cases  where  the  extension 
or  maintenance  of  credit  Is  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purchasing  or  carrying  securities  or 
of  evading  or  circumventing  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection.";  and 

(3)  by  striking  "registered  on  a  national 
securities  exchange"  In  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (d)  pnd  "registered  on  national 
securities  exchanges"  in  the  second  sentence 
of  that  subsection. 
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The  aihendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  wan  read  the  third 
time,  and  c>assed. 


ADVISORY  COMMISSION  ON  PARCEL 
DISTRIBUTION   SERVICES 

The  bill  (S.  3656)  to  extend  the  life  of 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Parcel  Dis- 
tribution Services,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
s.  3656 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
5  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  revise  p>06tal 
rates  on  certain  fourth-class  mall,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  September  20, 
1966  (80  Stat.  815),  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Janiiary  1,  1968."  and 
"January  1.  1969."  In  subsection  (d)  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "June  30.  1969,"  and 
"June  30.  1970.",  respectively; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "during  the  {^receding 
year"  in  subsection  (d) ;  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$100,000  for  any  year" 
In  subsection  (h)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "a^ total  of  »300,000 ". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
iinanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1266>,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  biU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd. 
as  follows: 

V    nnu>osB 

Section  5  of  the  Parcel  Post  Act  of  1966 
(Public  lAW  89-593:  80  Stat.  815).  provided 
for  the  establishment  of  an  Advlaory  Com- 
mission on  Parcel  Distribution  Serrlcea  m 
the  Umte-l  States.  The  purpose  and  function 
of  this  Commission,  as  expressed  by  the  Con- 
gress, was  to  make  -  recommendations  with 
respect  to~ 

1 1 )  The  adequacy  of  existing  services  In 
terms  of  the  needs  of  the  consumer  and  the 
shipper: 

(2)  The  feasibility  of  Integrating  private 
and  public  small  parcel  distribution  services 
through  cooperative  ventures; 

(3)  Methods  of  improving,  coordinating, 
strengthening,  expanding,  and  making  more 
efficient  the  private  distribution  system; 

(4)  Simplification  of  the  rate  structure  ap- 
plicable to  the  parcel  poet  system; 

(5)  Standardization  of  containers  for 
parcel  f>o6t  shipments: 

(6)  Improvement  of  service  under  the 
parcel  post  system  in  terms  of  reliability, 
delivery  and  handling  of  parcels; 

(7)  T^»e  ability  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment to  handle  parcels  in  excess  of  78  Inches 
length  and  girth  combined  In  an  efficient, 
economical,  and  businesslike  manner; 

(8)  The  effect  that  the  size  Increases  ef- 
fective on  July  1,  1971  will  have  on  the  fi- 
nancial stability  and  continued  operation 
of  common  carriers'  primarily  engaged  In  ex- 
press service,  and  on  such  carriers'  ability  to 
maintain  existing  employee  rights,  privileges, 
levels,  and  conditions  of  employment; 

(9)  The  advisability  In  terms  of  the  public 
interest  and  the  needs  of  the  consumer  and 
the  shipper  generany  to  permit  parcels  In 
excess  of  78  inches  in  length  and  girth  com- 
bined to  be  carried  by  parcel  post; 

( 10)  The  necessity  for  and  type  of  protec- 
tion to  be  afforded  common  carrlert  primarily 
engaged  in  express  service  and  their  em- 
ployees If  the  Commission  finds  that  it  Is  In 
the  public  Interest  to  permit  the  carriage 
by  parcel  post  of  parcels  In  excess  of  78  Inches 
length  and  girth  combined: 


(II)  Such  other  matters  relating  to  unall 
parcel  distribution  as  the  Commlsalon  may 
deem  appropriate. 

The  Commission  was  Instructed  to  report 
preliminarily  to  the  Congress  by  January  1, 

1968,  and  Issue  Its  final  report  by  January  1, 
1969. 

Action  has  been  delayed.  No  appropriation 
was  made  for  fiscal  year  1968,  and  the  Chair- 
man resigned  In  August  1967.  A  new  Chair- 
man was  appointed  last  November. 

This  committee  is  still  vitally  Interested 
in  the  results  which  the  Commission's  study 
win  undoubtedly  present.  To  reap  the  benefit 
which  Congress  proposed  In  Public  Law  89- 
593.  the  Commission  should  be  extended  for 
a  reasonable  time.  This  legislation  will  ac- 
complish that  by  extending  Tie  reporting 
deadlines  from  January  1,  1968  to  June  30, 

1969,  and  from  January  1,  1969,  to  June  30, 
1970. 

Authorized  appropriations  are  Increased 
from  $100,000  a  year  to  $300,000. 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  FEDERAL 
CREDIT  UNION  ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  14907)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Oedit  Union  Act  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  with  amendments,  on  page 
2,  line  5.  after  the  word  "paragraph" 
strike  out  "(IS)"  in  line  19,  after  the 
word  "union;"  Insert  "and".";  and  Insert 
"(15)";  after  line  19,  strike  out: 

(15)  to  facilitate  members' voluntary  pur- 
chases of  Insurance  provtdmg  for  the  pay- 
ment of  their  obligations  to  ike  credit  union 
In  the  event  of  the  disruption  of  their  em- 
ployment due  to  personal  disability,  and  to 
Include  the  cost  of  such  Insurance  in  the 
borrowers'  loan  repayment  schedules,  but  no 
fee  or  other  compensation  may  be  paid  to  the 
credit  union  or  any  officer,  director,  or  em- 
ployee thereof  for  making  such  Insurance 
available;  and. 

On  page  4,  after  line  17,  insert: 
(7)   The  second  sentence  of  section  16  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "a  majority  vote  of" 
Immediately  before  "the  board  of  directors". 

After  line  20.  Insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows:  fV,^ 

Sec.  2.  (a)  SecUon  21(f)  of  the  raieral 
Credit  Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1766(f))  U 
amended  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(f)".  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

" ( 2)  ( A)  The  Director  Is  authorized  to  con- 
duct directly,  or  to  make  grants  to  or  con- 
tracts with  colleges  or  universities.  State  or 
local  educational  agencies,  or  other  appro- 
priate public  or  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions to  conduct,  programs  for  the  training 
of  persons  engaged,  or  preparing  to  engage, 
in  the  operation  of  credit  unions,  and  In 
related  consumer  counseling  programs,  serv- 
ing the  poor.  He  is  authorized  to  establish  a 
program  of  experimental,  developmental, 
demonstration,  and  pilot  projects,  either  di- 
rectly or  by  grants  to  public  or  private  non- 
profit organizations.  Including  credit  unions, 
or  by  contracts  with  such  organizations  or 
other  private  organizations,  designed  to 
promote  more  effective  operation  of  credit 
unions,  and  related  consumer  counseling 
programs,  serving  the  poor. 

"(B)  In  carrying  out  his  authority  under 
this  paragraph,  the  Director  shall  consult 
with  officials  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity And  other  appropriate  Federal 
agencies  responsible  for  the  administration 
of  projects  or  programs  concerned  with  prob- 
lems of  the  ix)or.  The  development  and  op- 
eration of  programs  and  projects  under  this 
paragraph  shall  Involve  maximum  feasible 
participation  of  residents  of  the  areas  and 
members  of  the  groups  served  by  such  pro- 


grams and  projects,  with  community  action 
agencies  established  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  serv- 
ing, to  the  extent  feasible,  as  the  means 
through  which  such  participation  Is  achieved. 

"(C)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  there  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  as  a  supplement  to  any  funds 
that  may  be  expended  by  the  Director  j>ursu- 
ant  to  sections  6  and  7  for  such  purposes,  not 
to  exceed  $300,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970.  and  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  endlAssJune  30,  1971.'' 

(b)  The  amendJ^Mnnade  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  become  effegjifc/july  1,  1968. 

And  on  page  6,  after  line  9,  insert  a 
new  section,  as  follows : 

Sec.  3.  The  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"ClfTS 

"Sec.  28.  The  Director  Is  authorized  to  ac- 
cept gifts  of  money  made  unconditionally  by 
will  or  otherwise  for  the  carrying  out  of  any 
of  the  functions  under  this  Act.  A  conditional 
gift  of  money  made  by  will  or  otherwise  lor 
such  purposes  may  be  accepted  and  used  In 
accordance  with  its  conditions,  but  no  such 
gift  shall  be  accepted  which  is  conditioned 
upon  any  expenditure  not  to  be  met  there- 
from or  from  income  thereof  unless  the  Di- 
rector determines  that  supplementation  of 
such  gift  from  th^e  fees  he  may  expend  pur- 
suant to  sections  6  and  7  or  from  any  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section  21(f)  (2)  (C) 
for  the  purpose  of  making  such  expenditure 
will  not  adversely  affect  the  sound  adminis- 
tration of  this  Act.  Any  such  gift  shall  be  de- 
posited In  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
for  the  account  of  the  Bureau  and  may  be 
expended  In  accordance  with  section  6  or  as 
provided  In  the  preceding  sentence." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


PROVISION  OP  CERTAIN  SECURITY 
MEASURES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  15345)  to  provide  security 
measures  for  banks  and  other  financial 
institutions  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  with  an  amendment,  on  page  3, 
after  line  18,  insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows:  "* 

Sec.  6.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  406  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  is  amended  by  Inserqng 
"(1)"  after  "(c)"  and  by  adding  at  the^nd 
thereof  the  foUowing: 

"(2)  In  the  event  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  determines — 

"(A)  that  (1)  a  conservator,  receiver,  or 
other  legal  custodian  (whether  or  not  the 
Corporation)  has  been  or  Is  hereafter  ap- 
pointed for  an  Inswed  Institution  which  is 
not  a  Federal  savings  and  loan  association 
other  than  by  the  Bo«wd  (whether  or  not 
such  institution  Is  in  default)  and  that  the 
appointment  of  such  conservator,  receiver, 
or  custodian,  or  any  combination  thereof, 
has  been  outstanding  for  a  period  of  at  least 
fifteen  consecutive  days,  or  (U)  an  Insured 
Institution  (other  than  a  Federal  savings  and 
loan  association)  has  been  closed  by  or  under 
the  laws  of  any  State: 

"(B)  that  one  or  more  of  the  grounds 
specified  In  paragraph  (6)  (A)  of  section  6(d) 
o'  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933,  ex- 
isted with  resjject  to  such  Institution  at  the 
time  a  conservator,  receiver,  or  o:her  legal 
custodian  was  appointed,  or  at  the  time  such 


Institution  was  closed,  or  exists  thereafter 
during  the  appointment  of  the  conservatw, 
receiver,  or  other  legal  ciistodian  or  while 
the  Institution  Is  closed:  and 

"(C)  that  one  or  more  of  the  holders  of 
withdrawable  accounts  in  such  Institution 
is  unable  to  obUln  a  withdrawal  of  his  ac- 
count. In  whole  or  In  part: 
th^  Board  shall  have  exclusive  power  and 
Jurisdiction  to  appoint  the  Corporation  as 
sole  receiver  for  such  institution.  As  used  In 
this  paragraph  (2),  the  teiwi  'State'  Includes 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  terri- 
tories and  possessions,  and  an^^jjlace  subject 
to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

"(3)  In  any  case  where  the  Corporation  Is 
appointed  receiver  of  an  insured  Institution 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  — 

"(A)  the  provisions  of  section  5(d)  of  the 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  shall  be 
applicable  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  if  such  institution  were  a 
Federal  savings  and  loan  association  with 
respect  to  which  the  Corporation  had  been 
appointed  receiver  under  paragraph  (6) 
thereof,  and  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (14) 
of  said  subsection  (d)  shall  be  applicable  in 
the  same  manner  and  the  same  extent  that 
they  would  be  applicable  If  the  insured  in- 
stitution were  an  institution  referred  to  In 
the  first  sentence  of  said  paragraph;  and 

"(B)  the  Corporation  shall  have  authority 
to  liquidate  such  institution  In  an  orderly 
manner  or  to  make  such  other  disposition  of 
the  matter  as  it  deems  to  be  In  the  best 
Interests  of  the  Institution,  Its  savers,  and 
the  Corporation. 

In  connection  with  the  liquidation  of  any 
such  Institution,  the  language  'the  court  or 
other  public  authority  having  Jurisdiction 
over  the  matter'  In  subsection  (d)  of  this 
section  shall  mean  said  Board." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  re&d  the  third  time,  and 
passed.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1263).  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


pu«poaa  or  TBZ  bill 

H.R.  15345  directs  the  appropriate  bank 
supervisory  agencies  to  Issue  regulations 
establishing  minimum  standards  for  the  In- 
stallation and  operation  of  security  measures 
on  the  part  of  federally  insured  banks  and 
savings  and  loan  associations.  The  legisla- 
tion Is  aimed  at  reducing  the  rising  number 
of  robberies  which  have  plagued  banks  and 
savings  and  loan  associations.  The  mainte- 
nance of  adequate  security  standards  will 
act  as  a  deterrent  to  potential  criminals  and 
will  aid  law  enforcement  officials  in  the  ap- 
prehension and  conviction  of  those  respon- 
sible for  bank  robberies. 

The  legislation  also  authorizes  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to  appoint  the  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  CXirporation 
(FSLIC)  as  a  receiver  in  the  case  of  State- 
chartered  savings  and  loan  associations 
placed  In  receivership  or  closed  by  State  au- 
thorities. The  aim  of  the  legislation  Is  to 
enable  the  FSUC  to  effect  an  orderly  dis- 
position of  the  assets  of  Insured  associations 
whose  depositors  have  been  reimbursed  by 
FSLIC  Insurance  payments.  Since  the  FSLIC 
would  normally  have  a  claim  to  at  least  95 
percent  of  the  assets  of  a  State-Insured  as- 
sociation undergoing  liquidation,  the  FSLIC 
has  a  vital  interest  in  seeing  that  the  liqui- 
dation of   the   aaeodatlon  i>rooeeds   In   an 


orderly   manner.   SimUar   authority   already 
exists  for  federally  chartered  associations. 

mSTORT    OF   THE   LEOISLATION 

HJl.  15345  was  introduced  as  a  bank 
protection  bill  on  February  15,  1968.  Hear- 
ings were  held  by  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  on  April  23  and  the  bill 
was  reported  by  the  House  committee  on 
April  30  and  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  May  6.  It  was  referred  to  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Conunlttee 
on  May  8.  A  companion  bank  protection  blU 
was  Introduced  In  the  Senate  on  February 
20  (S.  3001)  by  Senator  John  Sparkman  and 
referred  to  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee.  Hearings  were  held  on  April  1 
and  2,  before  tlie  Subcommittee  on  Financial 
Institutions  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Senator  William  Proxmlre.  The  bill.  S.  3001, 
was  reported  from  subcommittee  to  full  com- 
mittee on  May  7. 

A  separate  bill  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance <3OTporatlon  as  a  receiver  was  intro- 
duced on  May  3.  Hearings  on  the  measure, 
S.  3436,  were  held  before  the  full  committee 
on  May  20. 

On  June  11,  the  committee  met  In  execu- 
tive session  and  amended  HJl.  15345,  the 
Bank  Protection  Act,  to  Include  an  amended 
version  of  S.  3436  deaimg  with  savings  and 
loan  receiverships.  The  committee  then 
ordered  reported  H.R.  15345,  as  amended. 

BANK     PROTECTION     ACT 

Need  for  the  legislation 
Statistics  from  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation reveal  that  crimes  against  finan- 
cial insUtuUons  have  been  rising  steadily 
during  the  period  of  the  last  10  or  15  years. 
These  statistics  show  526  vlolaUons  of  the 
Federal  bank  robbery  statute  In  1953  as  com- 
pared with  1.871  vlolaUons  in  1966.  Viola-' 
tlons  of  the  Federal  statute  rose  to  an  all- 
time  high  of  2,551  in  1967  and  appear  to  be 
on  the  increase  again  this  year.  Robberies 
against  banking  institutions  have  risen 
much  more  rapidly  than  other  types  of  rob- 
beries. For  instance  during  the  period  of 
1960-66,  bank  robberies  increased  154  per- 
cent, while  robberies  of  gas  stations  were  In- 
creasing 80  percent  and  street  robberies  were 
increasing  43  percent. 

While  most  banking  institutions  are  In- 
sured against  losses  from  robberies  and  sim- 
ilar crimes,  the  dollar  value  of  these  losses 
is  large  and  Is  increasing  at  a  rapid  rate. 
In  1967  the  total  financial  losses  to  banking 
institutions  as  a  restilt  of  robberies,  bur- 
glaries, and  larcenies  were  approximately 
$15,007,508.  However,  more  Important  than 
these  monetary  losses  are  the  Injurlies  and 
deaths  often  suffered  by  bank  employees  and 
customers  during  bank  holdups.  Law  enforce- 
ment officials  and  innocent  bystanders  in  the 
streets  also  sometimes  fall  victim  to  the 
shootings  and  high-speed  automobile  chases 
that  follow  the  robbery  of  a  financial  In- 
stitution. 

The  Department  of  Justice  reported  that 
during  1967,  23  persons  were  killed  and  61 
persons  were  injured  as  a  result  of  bank 
robberies.  Most  were  Innocent  victims.  In- 
cluding bank  employees,  customers,  and 
police  officers.  Clearly,  the  large  nximber  of 
injuries  and  deaths  in  1967  indicates  a  press- 
ing need  for  this  type  of  legislation. 

Another  Important  reason  for  reducing 
bank  crimes  Is  the  expense  of  Investigating 
these  crimes,  which  frequently  Involves  the 
expenditure  of  more  public  funds  than  was 
taken  during  the  offense.  The  Department  of 
Justice  called  the  attention  of  the  subcom- 
mittee to  one  case  where  more  than  $250,000 
was  expended  during  the  investigation  of  one 
bank  robbery.  Robberies  and  other  crimes 
against  banks  also  tend  to  increase  the  cost 
of  banking  services  to  bank  customers. 

The  tendency  in  recent  years  for  financial 
Institutions  to  branch  into  less  protected 
suburban  and  rural  areas  may  be  one  factor 


responsible  for  the  increase  in  assaults  unon 
banks  and  savings  and  loan  associations. 
Financial  institutions  are  more  vulnerable  in. 
these  areas  where  there  U  generally  less  police 
protection  than  in  the  urban  areas.  Usually 
there  is  less  traffic  and  congestion  near  most 
suburban  and  rural  bank  branches  and 
greater  access  to  freeways  and  expressways, 
thereby  making  It  eiisler  for  the  criminal  to 
escape  from  the  scene  of  the  crime.  Of  the 
total  number  of  2.551  violations  in  1967. 
1 .226  occurred  In  suburban  communities  and 
400  In  rural' areas. 

Another  factor  in  the  sharp  Increase  In 
bank  crimes  may  be  attributed  to  bank 
design,  which  usually  places  more  emphasis 
on  customer  convenience  than  on  bank  se- 
curity. For  example,  low  counters  near  exits 
provide  the  criminal  with  easy  access  to  bank  . 
funds. 

In  addition,  law  enforcement  officials  must 
cope  with  the  Improved  technology  and  so- 
phisticated equipment  that  have  been  util- 
ized by  the  criminal  to  rob  or  burglarize  a 
banking  institution.  The  subcommittee  re- 
ceived testimony  from  the  Justice  D^art- 
n.-nt  concerning  the  use  within  the  last  year 
of  a  revolutionary  new  device  known  as  the 
"burning  bar"  that  has  been  involved  In 
numerous  burglaries.  It  can  cut  through  6 
inches  of  tempered  steel  In  approximately  15 
seconds  and  cut  through  3  feet  of  concrete 
In  about  5  minutes.  In  order  to  combat 
against  such  advances  on  the  part  of  crimi- 
nals, it  Is  necessary  that  more  advanced  pro- 
tective equipment  be  Installed  by  financial 
institutions. 

Law  enforcement  officials  at  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  leveU  have  through  the  years 
conducted  active  campaigns  to  encourage 
banking  institutions  to  install  protective  de- 
vices and  procedures.  Unfortunately,  these 
efforts  have  met  with  only  limited  success  In 
reducing  the  number  of  external  bank 
crimes,  although  it  can  be  argued  that  the 
number  of  assaults  on  banks  might  have 
been  greater  had  these  actions  not  been 
taken. 

This  legislation  is  part  of  the  administra- 
tion's overall  program  to  control  the  rising 
crime  rate.  The  legislation  was  supported  at 
hearings  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Financial 
Institutions  on  April  1  and  2,  1968,  by  the 
Department  of  Justice,  and  various  State 
and  local  law  enforcement  officials.  The  bill 
was  also  supported  at  hearings  by  the  Amer- 
ican Bankers  Association  and  the  National 
League  of  Insured  Savings  Associations.  The 
four  banking  regulatory  agencies  who  would 
be  given  responsibility  for  promulgating  the 
necessary  rules  under  the  legislation  also  in- 
dicated their  support  for  this  measure.  The 
committee  believes  that  the  installation  of 
security  devices  and  procedures  can  reduce 
assaults  against  financial  institutions  and  be 
of  Invaluable  assistance  to  law  enforcement 
officials  and,  therefore^i®:onmieud  tliat  this 
legislation  be  approved  m  the  Senate. 
Various  types  of  sed^pw/  devices 
Law  enforcement  ofirclals  at  all  levels  of 
government  are  convinced  of  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  the  installation  of  protective 
devices  and  procedures.  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment cited  numerous  examples  of  instances 
where  various  types  of  protective  equipment 
have  been  effective  In  both  acting  as  a  de- 
terrent to  would-be  robbers  and  as  an  aid 
to  agents  In  the  apprehension  of  suspects. 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  officials  also 
testified  that  securiy  devices  have  been  of 
great  value  to  them  in  their  efforts  to  prrveut 
crime. 

Several  examples  of  the  types  of  protective 
equipment  that  have  been  used  effectively 
to  combat  crime  are  robbery  alarm  systems, 
surveillance  cameras,  and  microphone  and 
receiver  equipment.  The  robbery  alarm  sys- 
tem Is  a  device  which  sounds  an  alarm  either 
in  the  bank,  adjacent  premises,  or  Iq  the  local 
police  station  and  can  be  activated  manually 
by  bank  employees.  These  alarms  enable  the 
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local  police  to  respond  to  robberies  much 
more  rapidly  than  would  otherwise  be  the 
case  According  to  one  survey  made  in  Los 
Angeles  County,  when  the  average  response 
time  to  the  scene  of  a  crime  was  6  3  minutes, 
no  arrest  was  made.ln  the  majority  of  cases. 
However,  when  the  response  time  was  reduced 
,  to  4.1  minutes,  police  were  able  to  make  an 
'  arrest.  This  survey  reflects  that  a  difference 
of  only  2.2  minutes  in  response  time  spelled 
the  difference  between  an  arrest  or.  no  arrest. 
Police  make  arrests  every  week  as  the  crlntl- 
nal  Is  either  on  or  leaving  the  premises  where 
prompt  alarm  notice  was  received.  Of  course, 
the  effective'  use  of  alarms  depends  upon 
proper  employee  training  aimed  at  condi- 
tioning the  employee  to  activate  the  alarm 
during  a  holdup.  The  committee  was  In- 
formed that  certain  types  of  alarms  could 
be  Installed  and  maintained  at  a  relatively 
Inexpensive  cost. 

Surveillance  cameras  have  also  played  an 
Important  role  In  aiding  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials not  only  In  capturing  bank  criminals, 
but  also  In  the  ultimate  conviction  of  the 
accused.  Pictures  of  individuals  in  the  act 
'  of  committing  the  crime  are  Invaluable  at 
the  triar  as  evidence  to  corroborate  eye  wit- 
ness accounts. 

There  are  several  different  types  of  security 
cameras.  Some  run  continuously,  some  snap 
pictures  at  intervals,  and  others  must  be 
activated  by  an  employee.  The  effectiveness 
of  cameras  again  depends  upon  projjer  em- 
ployee training  and  servicing. 

A  microphone  or  other  listening  device  In- 
stalled In  a  bank  vault  with  a  receiver  placed 
In  either  a  police  station  or  the  homes  of 
police  officers  or  bank  employees  Is  another 
example  of  useful  protective  equipment. 
These  devices  have  been  instrumental  In 
alerting  the  police  that  an  attempt  Is  being 
made  to  burglarize  a  oaol^  The  police  are 
then  able  to  close  In  and  make  arrests  at  the 
scene  of  the  crime.  In  cases  where  these  de- 
vices are  not  In  operation,  burglars  have  the 
opportunity  to  remain  undetected  working 
on  the  bank  vault  for  hours  and  sometimes 
for  the  entire  night  or  weekend. 

There  are  various  other  types  of  protective 
equipment  now' in  use  which  should  be  con- 
sidered by  the  regulatory  agencies.  Such 
measures  as  steel  Ijars  over  certain  windows, 
rails,  on  counter  tops;  adequate  door  and 
window  locks;  bulletproof  glass  at  tellers' 
cages;  and  adequate  exterior  and  Interior 
lighting  provide  deterrents  to  criminals.  Bait 
money  has  also  been  a  valuable  aid  In  the 
detection  process.  Armed  guards  have  been 
effective  In  discouraging  crimes,  although 
some  bankers  theorize  that  the  presence  of 
armed  guards  encourages  violence. 

There  Is  substantial  evidence  to  show  that 
utilization  of  the  above-mentioned  devices 
has  acted  as  an  effective  deterrent  to  bank 
crimes.  There  are  cases  where  would-be  rob- 
bers entered  a  banking  institution,  observed 
a  camera,  and  then  decided  against  robbing 
the  Institution.  Banks  which  have  Installed 
protective  equipment  have  a  greater  likeli- 
hood of  avoiding  trouble  than  thc«e  that 
have  not  taken  these  precautions. 

Provisions  of  the  le0slation 
H.R.  15345  provides  that  the  banking  reg- 
ulatory agencies  shall  Issue  rules  establish- 
ing minimum  standards  at  reasonable  cost 
with  respect  to  the  installation,  mainte- 
nance, and  operation  of  security  devices  and 
procedures  for  banks  and  savings  and  loan 
associations.  The  regulations  would  be  Issued 
by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  for  na- 
tional banks  and  district  banks,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  for  Federal  Reserve  banks  and 
metnber  State  banks,  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  for  nonmember  In- 
sured banks.'  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  for  federally  chartered  or  In- 
sured savings  and  loan  associations.  The  leg- 
islation directs  that  the  regulations  shall  be 
promulgated    by    the    Federal    supervisory 
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agencies  within  6  months  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  act. 

The  comnUttee  expects  that  the  regulatory 
agencies  will  consult  and  cooperate  with  each 
other  prior  to  the  promulgation  of  any  regu- 
lations on  security  measures  to  Insure  nec- 
essary uniformity.  The  committee  expects 
also  that  the  regulatory  agencies  will  con- 
sult with  the  Justice  Department  and  will 
take  advantage  of  the  vast  amount  of  knowl- 
edge and  experience  which  the  Department 
has  accumulated  over  the  years  in  the  en- 
forcement of  the  Federal  bank  robbery 
statute. 

In  addition,  the  committee  wants  to  em- 
phasize that  the  regulatory  agencies  must 
take  Into  consideration  many  diverse  factors 
prior  to  Issuing  security  standards  In  order 
to  make  these  standards  responsive  to  the 
circumstances  of  individual  flnanclal  institu- 
tions. Some  of  the  factors  that  should  be  con- 
sidered by  the  agencies  would  be  the  size  of 
the  Institution  and  number  of  personnel: 
location  In  urban,  suburban,  or  rural  areas: 
existing  facilities:  nature  of  the  community 
neighborhood  In  which  the  InsUtutlon  Is  sit- 
uated: and  the  amounts  of  money  that  may 
be  on  hand  at  any  particular  time.  The  stand- 
ards should  apply  uniformly,  wherever  prac- 
ticable, to  flnanclal  Institutions  whose  situ- 
ations are  comparable. 

The  legislation  requires  that  minimum 
security  standards  would  be  applicable  to 
all  flnanclal  Institutions  and  that  they  be 
reasonable  In  cost.  Using  these  minimum 
standards  as  a  base,  additional  requirements 
should  be  specifled  for  certain  types  of  fl- 
nanclal Institutions.  The  committee  expects 
recognition  would  be  given  by  the  regulatory 
agencies  to  the  amount  of  funds  that  various 
types  of  flnanclal  institutions  have  at  their 
disposal  for  security  purposes.  Obviously, 
small  banks  and  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions could  not  be  expected  to  expend  as 
much  money  for  the  purchase  of  protective 
equipment  as  larger  Institutions. 

For  purposes  of  Illustration  only,  the  Jus- 
tice Department  has  estimated  that  the  costs 
of  security  equipment  that  might  be  Included 
m  a  basic  package  prescribed  by  the  banking 
agencies  would  entail  an  Initial  Installation 
cost  of  $2,115.  and  annual  maintenance 
charges  of  $475.  The  cost  of  other  Items  which 
might  be  included  In  the  packag«^— 1  e..  bait 
money  or  lighting — would  be  nominal.  The 
committee  believes  that  an  Initial  expense 
somewhere  in  this  range  would  not  be  overly 
burdensome  on  the  financial  resources  of 
banking  institutions. 

The  committee  also  expects  that  the  super- 
visory agencies  would  review  the  regula- 
tions Issued  pursuant  to  thU  legislation  at 
regular  Intervals  to  determine  whether  modi- 
fications are  desirable  In  view  of  changing 
technology  In  security  measures.  A  larger 
expense  might  be  required  for  the  larger 
Institutions. 

The  legislation  establishes  time  limits 
within  which  banks  and  savings  and  loan 
associations  would  be  required  to  comply 
with  the  standards  set  up  pursuant  to  the 
legislation.  The  bill  requires  that  banking 
Institutions  file  periodic  reports  with  respect 
to  the  installation,  maintenance,  and  opera- 
tion of  security  devices  and  procedures. 

Civil  penalties  up  to  $100  for  each  day  of 
noncompliance  would  be  imposed  upon  bank- 
ing Institutions  held  to  be  In  violation  of 
the  regulations. 

The  legislation  authorizes  the  Federal  su- 
pervisory agencies  to  consult  with  Insurers 
furnishing  Insurance  protection  against 
losses  from  robberies,  larcenies,  and  bur- 
glaries and  with  State  supervisory  Insur- 
ance authorities  to  determine  the  desirability 
of  premium  rate  differentials  based  on  the 
Installation,  maintenance,  and  operation  of 
security  devices  and  procedures.  The  Federal 
supervisory  agencies  would  be  required  to 
report  to  CongreM  the  results  of  these  con- 


sultation 2  years  from  the  date  of   enact- 
ment of  this  act. 

SAVINGS   AND    LOAN    ASSOCIATION    RECEIVERSHIPS 

Need  for  the  legislation 
The  basic  objective  of  the  legislation  is  to 
safeguard  the  flnanclal  Integrity  of  the  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation 
which    provides   savings   account   insurance, 
not  only  for  federally  chartered  savings  and 
loan     associations,     but     for     2,400     State- 
chartered  associations  as  well.  Federal  Insur- 
ance of  savings  accounts  Is  fundamental  to 
the  financial  stabUlty  of  the  entire  savings 
and  loan  Industry,  The  home  building  Indus- 
try and  millions  of  American  home  buyers 
depend  upon  savings  and  loan  associations 
to  help  finance  the  construction  and  pur- 
chase of  homes.  The  public  has  placed  more 
than  $120  billion  of   Its  savings  In  Insured 
savings  and  loan  associations.  The  ability  of 
the  savings  and  loan  Industry  to  help  meet 
the  Nations  housing  needs  would  not  have 
been  possible  without  the  public  being  con- 
fident that  their  savings  were  safe  and.secure. 
Much  of  the  credit  for  maintaining  this  pub- 
lic confidence  must  be  attributed  to  the  sav- 
ings account  Insurance  provided  by  the  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corp.  There- 
fore, If  the  ability  of  the  FSLIC  to  meet  Its 
insurance  commitments  Is  ever  called  Into 
question,  there  would  be  groundff  for  serious 
public  concern. 

Savings  and  loan  associations  have 
sustained  remarkably  few  losses  over  the  last 
35  years.  However,  a  rash  of  State-chartered 
associations  have  been  placed  In  receivership 
In  the  last  few  years.  Under  existing  law.  the 
FSLIC  Is  required  to  make  Insurance  pay- 
ments to  the  savings  account  holders  of  a 
State-chartered  association  placed  In  re- 
ceivership for  the  purpose  of  liquidation. 
Each  saver  Is  Insured  up  to  a  maximum  of 
$15,000.  Thus,  when  a  State  association  falls 
and  a  receiver,  or  other  custodian  Is  ap- 
pointed under  State  law  to  liquidate  the  as- 
sociation, FSLIC  Insurance  payments  to  the 
savings  account  holders  are  automatically 
triggered.  In  effect,  the  FSLIC  replaces  the 
Individual  shareholders  and  becomes  the 
principal  claimant  to  the  association's  assets. 
In  most  receivership  cases,  upward  of  95  per- 
cent of  an  association's  liabilities  are  to  the 
FSLIC.  Thus,  the  FSLIC  has  a  vital  staSe  In 
the  proper  management  and  disposal  of  the 
assets  of  an  association  In  receivership. 

In  the  34-year  history  of  the  FSLIC,  there 
have  been  only  12  cases  where  Instirance  pay- 
ments were  required  due  to  a  falling  associa- 
tion. Seven  of  these  failures  occurred  be- 
tween 1940  and  1941.  The  remaining  five  have 
occurred  in  the  last  3Vi  years  and  four  of 
these  have  been  In  one  State — Illinois.  The 
two  most  recent  DUnols  failures  occurred  on 
April  26.  1968.  Savings  In  one  of  these  as- 
sociation's exceeded  $66  million;  savings  in 
the  other  totaled  more  than  $55  million.  All 
told,  the  FSLIC  has  made  or  Is  liable  for  In- 
surance payments  In  the  State  of  nunols  of 
more  than  $216  million.  None  of  these  funds 
have  yet  been  recovered  by  FSLIC  from  the 
assets  of  the  four  assoclationa  despite  the 
fact  that  one  has  been  In  receivership  since 
early  1965. 

In  all  four  Illinois  cases,  receivers  for  the 
association  were  appointed  by  the  Illinois 
savings  and  loan  commissioner.  Although 
both  Illinois  and  Federal  law  permit  the 
FSLIC  to  be  appointed  as  a  receiver  for  a 
State  association,  the  Illinois  authorities  did 
not  choose  to  appoint  the  FSLIC.  Moreover, 
despite  Its  claim  to  more  than  95  percent  of 
the  assets  of  the  first  association  placed  In 
receivership — Marshall  Savings  &  Loan  As- 
sociation— the  Board  has  been  severely 
hampered  In  obtaining  any  Information  or 
financial  reports  concerning  the  conduct  of 
the  receivership. 

The  following  testimony  of  John  E.  Home, 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  points  out  the  problem: 
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"Despite  repeated  requests  to  the  SUte 
authorities,  FSLIC  has  been  denied  access  to 
meaningful  Information  pertaining  to  Mar- 
shall's affairs,  except  during  the  very  early 
stages  of  the  receivership.  The  Corporation 
I  FSLIC)  has  no  Idea  whether  Marshall's 
assets  are  being  adequately  conserved  or,  as 
feared,  allowed  to  deteriorate." 

It  was  not  until  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Conunlttee  held  hearings  on  this 
measure  that  the  Illinois  savings  and  loan 
commissioner  agreed  to  make  some  flnanclal 
records  on  Marshall  available  to  the  FSLIC 
and  the  committee.  These  records  show  that 
Marshall  had  for  8  years  the  free  use  of  the 
FSLIC 's '$83  million  paid  to  the  association's 
Insured  savers.  The  unpaid  interest  on  $83 
million  at  4.5  percent  for  3  years  amounts  to 
neiu'ly  $12  million.  When  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  association  Is  adjusted  to  reflect 
this  unpaid  interest,  the  association  was  In- 
solvent on  March  31,  1968,  by  almost  $11  mil- 
lion, compared  to  the  admitted  Insolvency  of 
$6.7  mlUlon  when  the  association  first  went 
Into  receivership. 

Thus,  under  the  Information  blackout,  the 
Marshall  receivership  tied  up  483  million  of 
the  FSLIC's  capital  for  3  years  at  an  Interest 
cost  of  $12  million;  It  Increased  the  Insolvency 
of  the  association  by  more  than  $4  million; 
and  It  failed  to  pay  back  a  single  penny  to 
the  FSLIC  for  Its  Insurance  payments  or  for 
Interest  on  Its  ct4>ltal.  Unfortunately,  under 
existing  law,  exc^t  for  Its  claim  for  Interest 
In  the  use  of  Its  funds,  the  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  and  the  FSLIC  were  completely  power- 
less to  deal  with  Uie  situation.  Unlike  Federal 
associations,  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
could  not  appoint  the  FSLIC  as  receiver  to 
safeguard  the  association's  assets  and  to  effect 
an  orderly  liquidation. 

The  two  most  recent  Illinois  receiverships 
threatened  a  repetition  of  the  Marshall  situa- 
tion and  led  to  the  Introduction  of  this  legis- 
lation giving  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  the 
power  to  appoint  the  FSLIC  as  a  receiver  for 
State  associations  under  certain  circum- 
stances, when  custody  Is  taken  by  the  State. 
The  reserves  of  the  FSLIC  are  not  unlimited 
and  cannot  stand  an  indefinite  repetition  of 
unrecovered  receiverships.  Moreover,  the  Cor- 
poration cannot  afford  to  have  huge  amounts 
of  Its  capital  tied  up  Indefinitely  at  zero" 
Interest  without  Increasing  Insurance  prem- 
iums to  the  entire  Industry.  A  serious  situa- 
tion in  one  or  two  States  can  have  nationwide 
repercussions  if  not  checked. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  the  legislation 
has  the  support  of  the  savings  and  loan  In- 
dustry as  well  as  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
In  testifying  on  behalf  of  the  bill,  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Insured  Savings  &  Loan  As- 
sociations observed  that  using  the  FSLIC  as 
receiver  "would  help  to  maintain  FSLIC  in- 
surance reserves  In  the  best  condition  prac- 
ticable under  a  given  set  of  circum- 
stances *  •  •.  Enabling  PSLIC  to  serve  as 
receiver  will  make  It  less  likely  that  It  will  find 
It  necessary  to  borrow  funds  from  the  U.S. 
Treasury." 

The  U.S.  Savings  &  Loan  League  stated  In 
its  testimony  that : 

"We  believe  this  bill  Is  not  only  In  the  pub- 
lic Interest  but  in  the  Interest  of  the  entire 
savings  and  loan  business  as  well  •  •  • .  The 
membership  of  the  U.S.  Savings  &  Loan 
League  oi^erwhelmlngly  supports  the  Idea 
that  If  the  funds  of  the  FSLIC  are  used  to 
pay  off  the  holders  of  accounts  in  insured  in- 
stitutions, the  FSLIC  should  be  In  charge 
of  the  liquidation  of  the  assets.  We  are  not 
dealing  here  with  just  a  Federal  agency  and 


Its  prerogative  but  the  strength  and  earn- 
ings of  the  Insurance  Corporation  itself." 

The  committee  agrees  with  these  judg- 
mente  and  Is  encouraged  that  the  savings  and 
loan  Industry  has  taken  such  a  farslghted 
view  of  the  need  for  this  legislation.  To  per- 
mit the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to  appoint 
the  FSLIC  as  a  receiver  for  State  associations 
does,  of  course,  have  implications  for  the  di- 
vision of  responsibility  between  the  States 
and  the  Federal  Government.  The  commit- 
tee firmly  believes  In  the  maintenance  of 
State-chartered  associations.  We  also  cannot 
have  a  healthy  savings  and  loan  Industry 
without  effective  and  vigorous  savings  and 
loan  administrators  in  all  50  States. 

At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  jeopardize 
the  financial  Integrity  of  the  FSLIC  which 
plays  a  vital  role  in  the  savings  and  loan 
business  In  all  50  States.  Nor  Is  It  fair  to  ex- 
pect associations  In  other  States  to  subsidize 
through  higher  FSLIC  premiums  the  pro- 
tracted receivership  proceedings  in  one  State. 
It  should  also  be  strongly  emphasized  that 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  could  not 
appoint  a  receiver  unless  the  State  Itself  had 
acted  to  place  the  association  In  custody. 

Moreover,  the  Board's  authority  to  appoint 
the  FSLIC  as  receiver  would  not  be  exercised 
If  the  State  authorities  were  able  to  handle 
the  problem. 

In  testifying  on  the  blU,  Chairman  Home 
stressed  that: 

"The  provisions  of  the  proposed  legislation 
are  not  self-executing.  The  bill  does  not  re- 
quire the  appointment  of  the  Corporation 
as  receiver.  Instead,  it  gives  the  Board  dis- 
cretionary power  to  make  such  an  appoint- 
ment. I  can  assure  you  that  where  a  State 
official  takes  over  an  association  with  the 
intent  to  rehabilitate  or  otherwise  resolve 
the  association's  pioblems.  and  the  plan  has 
a  reasonable  chance  of  success,  the  Board 
would  not  Intervene." 

The  committee  strongly  agrees  with  Chair- 
man Home's  statement  of  Intent  and  expects 
the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to  carry  out  the 
authority  conferred  by  this  legislation  with 
discretion  and  caution  and  In  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  Chairman  Home's  statement  to 
the  committee.. 


>  The  Board  does  have  an  authoritative  and 
sound  claim  for  interest.  (See  Jamison  v. 
FDIC,  149  P.  2d  199;  Wilhoit  v.  FDIC,  143  P.  2d 
14.)  But  this  claim  can  only  be  satisfied  from 
any  stirplus  remaining  after  payment  In  full 
of  principal  owed  creditors,  the  FSLIC,  and 
uninsured  depositors. 


Provisions  of  the  legislation 
The  legislation  would  amend  section 
406(c)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  by  add- 
ing two  additional  paragraphs.  The  first  new 
paragraph,  406(c)(2),  empowers  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to  appoint  the 
FSLIC  as  receivers  for  State  savings  and  loan 
associations  provided  that  all  of  the  follow- 
ing three  conditions  are  met: 

(1)  A  conservator,  receiver,  or  other  cus- 
todian has  been  appointed  for  at  least  15 
days  under  State  law  or  the  association  has 
been  closed  under  State  law;  and 

(2 1  The  Board  determines  that  the  same 
grounds  required  for  the  appointment  of  a 
receiver  for  a  Federal  association  exist  for 
the  State  association.  These  grounds  are 
specifled  in  section  5(d)  (6)  (A)  of  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Act  which  f)ermlts  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  receiver  If  any  one  of  the 
following  five  conditions  exists:  (l)  Insol- 
vency. (11)  substantial  dissipation  of  assets, 
(111)  unsafe  or  unsound  practices,  (Iv)  will- 
ful violation  of  a  cease-and-desist  order,  or 
(v)  concealment  of  books  and  records;  and 
(3)  Savings  account  holders  are  unable 
to  withdraw  their  funds. 

The  second  new  paragraph,  406(c)  (3)  (A), 
applies  to  State  associations  in  FSLIC  re- 
ceivership, the  provisions  of  section  5(d)  ol 
the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  which 
deals  with  Federal  associations  In  receiver- 
ship. Among  the  applicable  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 5(d)  are  those  which  authorize  the 
Board  to  adopt  regulations  for  associations 
in  receivership;  for  the  conduct  of  receiver- 
ships; and  for  the  exercise  of  functions  by 
members,  directors,  or  officers  of  an  associa- 
tion during  a  receivership.  The  Board  Is  also 
authorized  to  enforce  the  section  including 


rules  and  regulations  Issued  thereunder.  In 
addition,  the  Board  Is  permitted  to  act  In 
Its  own  name  and  through  Its  own  attorneys. 
The  FSLIC  as  receiver  Is  empowered  to  buy 
at  Its  own  sale  subject  to  Uie  approval  of 
the  Board. 

In  addition,  section  5(d)  also  provides  lor 
prompt   judicial   review   of   the   Board's  ap- 
pointment of   the  FSUC  as  receiver. 'These 
provisions    would   also    be    extended    to    thp 
appointment   of    the   FSLIC   as  receiver   for 
State  associations.  Under  section  5(d)  (6)  (A') 
Insured  associations  are  authorized  to  bring 
an  action  to  remove  the  PSLIC  as  receiver 
within  30  days  after  Its  appointment.  Such 
an  action  could  only  be  brought  In  the  U.S. 
district    court    for    the    judicial    district   in 
which  the  home  office  ol  the  Insured  insti- 
tution is  located  or  in  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  coxu-t  could 
either  dismiss  the  action  on  the  merits  or 
direct  the  Board  to  remove  the  receiver.  The 
statute   requires   tliat   such    proceedings    be 
given   precedence   over   other   c;vsfs   pending 
m  the  courts  and  that  they  be  l6  every  way 
expedited. 

The  appointment  of  the  FSLIC  as  receiver 
by  the  Board  would  not  otherwise  be  sub- 
ject to  judicial  attack.  Section  5(d)(6)(C) 
provides  that  no  court  may  Uike  any  other 
action  toward  the  removal  of  a  receiver,  or, 
except  at  the  Uistance  of  the  Board,  restrain 
or  affect  the  exercise  of  powers  or  functions 
of  a  receiver. 

section  406(c)(3)(B)  authorizes  the 
FSLIC  to  liquidate  tlie  institution  in  an 
orderly  manner  or  make  such  other  dispo- 
sition of  the  matter  as  the  FSLIC  might 
deem  to  be  In  the  best  Interests  of  the  lu- 
EUtutlons,  its  savers,  and  the  FSLIC.  In  car- 
rying out  its  receivership  responsibihtles,  the 
committee  expects  the  PSLIC  to  give  due 
consideration  to  the  Interest  of  all  of  the 
claimants  upon  the  assets  of  the  associa- 
tion. Including  general  creditors,  uninsured 
depositors,  and  aissoclatlon  stockholders.  The 
authority  of  the  FSLIC  In  this  regard  would 
be  subject  only  to  the  regulation  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  and  not  to 
that  of  any  State  authority,  administrative 
or  judicial,  which  may  previously  have  had 
regulatory  authoi'lty  with  respect  to  tlie 
institution. 

Provided  all  other  conditions  were  met.  the 
legislation  would  permit  the  appointment  of 
the  PSLIC   as  receiver  whenever  the   State 
has    appointed    a    receiver,    conservator,  or 
other   custodian,   whether   or  not  such   ap- 
pointment was  for   the  purpose  of  liquida- 
tion   This  provision  is   particularly  Eignih- 
cant   since   section   401(d)    of   the   National 
Housing  Act   defines  an   association   in  de- 
fault as  one  lor  which  a  receiver  has  been 
appointed    for   the    purpose   of    liqu:datlon. 
This  provision  is  closely  related  to  section 
405(b)    of  the  National  Housing  Act  which 
triggers  FSLIC  Insurance  payments  whenever 
an  association  is  In  default  as  defined  under 
401(d)     Hence,    whenever    Stats    authorltirs 
appoint  a  receiver  for  the  purpose  of  liqui- 
dation  FSLIC  Insurance  payments  are  auio- 
matlcally  triggered  and  the  savings  account 
holders  are  provided  relief.  However,  should 
the  State  appoint  a  receiver  whose  appoint- 
ment l5  not  for  the  purpose  of  liquidaUon 
(but  perhaps  merely  to  conserve  the  assets) 
the  FSLIC  Is  powerless  to  provide  Insurance 
payments    to   the   savings    account   holders. 
Despite   the   fact   that  the   association   may 
have  suspended  all  withdrawals,  the  FSLIC 
would  be  powerless  to  act. 

This  very  situation  existed  for  over  3 
months  In  the  case  of  Marshall  Savings  & 
Loan  Association,  which  was  placed  In  cus- 
tody on  December  31,  1964,  but  not  for  the 
purpose  of  liquidation.  A  receiver  for  the 
purpose  of  liquidation  was  not  appointed 
until  AprU  8  of  1965,  thus  triggering  PSLIC 
insurance  payments.  During  the  Interim,  sav- 
ings account  holders  had  no  means  of  ob- 
taining thei»  savings. 
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Should  similar  cases  reoccur,  the  legisla- 
tion recommended  by  the  committee  would 
permit  the  House  Loan  Bank  Board  to  ap- 
point the  FSLIC  as  receiver  for  the  purpose 
of  llqiildatlon  even  though  the  State  ap- 
pointment was  not  for  the  purpose  of  liquid- 
ation. An  appointment  of  the  PSLIC,  under 
this  legislation,  would  automatically  trigger 
the  authority  of  the  PSLIC  to  make  Insur- 
ance payments  to  the  savings  account 
holders.  Timely  Insurance  payment*  are  vital, 
not  only  as  a  matter  of  equity  to  those  Im- 
mediately concerned,  but  also  to  preserve 
the  confidence  of  the  public  at  large  In  the 
safety  and  stability  of  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations in  general.  If  large  numbers  of 
shareholders  are  unable  to  withdraw  their 
funds  from  a  falling  association,  and  if  the 
FSLIC  cannot  make  prompt  Insurance  pay- 
ments, the  resulting  adverse  publicity  can 
have  a  widespread  effect  on  confidence  In  all 
savings  and  loan  associations. 

Although  timely  Insurance  payouts  are 
extremely  important,  the  committee  expects 
the  Board  to  exercise  this  authority  (where 
the  State  has  not  ordered  liquidation)  with 
extreme  caution  and  only  after  careful  con- 
sultation with  the  State  authorities  respon- 
sible for  supervising  savings  and  loan  associ- 
ations. It  is  expected  that  the  authority 
would  not  be  used  unless  timely  insurance 
payments  were  needed  to  preserve  public 
confidence  In  savings  and  loan  associations 
or  that  the  inability  to  obtain  withdrawals 
forked  an  undue  hardship  on  the  savers  In 
the  association. 

The  legislation  gives  the  Bank  Board  In- 
dependent Federal  authority  to  appoint  the 
FSLIC  as  receiver  in  those  cases  where  the 
State  has  already  appointed  the  FSLIC  as 
receiver  If  the  Board  elects  to  appoint  the 
FSLIC  under  Federal  la'w  gather  than  accept 
the  State  appointment,  any  subsequent  legal 
challenge  to  the  FSLIC  as  receiver  would 
come  under  section  5(d)  (6)  (A)  of  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Act  which  provides  for  Judicial 
review. 

The  effect  of  the  legislation  would  be  to 
enable  the  FSLIC  to  defend  Its  appointment 
under  Federal  law  Instead  of  requiring  it  to 
defend  the  legality  of  the  State  savings  and 
loan  administrator's  determinations  under 
State  law. 

COMMITTXE    AMENDMENTS 

The  committee  increased  the  number  of" 
conditions  which  must  be  present  before  the 
Board  can  appoint  the  PSLIC  as  receiver  for  a 
State  association.  S.  3436.  as  originally  Intro- 
duced, would  have  permitted  FSLIC  to  be 
appointed  If  two  conditions  were  met: 

(DA  receiver  or  custodian  must  be  ap- 
pointed under  State  law  (or  the  association 
must  be  closed  under  State  law) :  and 

(2)  The  Board  determines  such  an  ap- 
pointment would  be  advisable  In  the  public 
Interest. 

The  committee  believes  that  such  a  dele- 
gation would  be  too  broad  and  would  afford 
virtually  no  substantive  Judicial  review. 
State  associations  would  have  been  placed 
In  the  position  of  having  fewer  legal  chal- 
lenges against  the  appointment  of  the  FSLIC 
as  receiver  than  Federal  associations  have. 

In  order  to  remedy  this  situation,  the  com- 
mittee amended  the  legislation  to  require 
the  Board  to  make  the  same  finding  for  ap- 
pointing the  FSLIC  as  receiver  for  a  State 
association  that  it  would  have  to  make  for  a 
Federal  association.  This  finding  would  be  In 
lieu  of  the  original  "advisable  in  the  public 
Interest"  criteria  and  would  afford  a  broader 
basis  for  Judicial  review.  As  previously  out- 
lined, the  grounds  for  appointing  the  FSLIC 
as  receiver  for  Federal  associations  are  at 
least  one  of  the  following:  (1)  Insolvency, 
(ii)  substantial  dissipation  of  assets,  (ill) 
unsafe  or  unsound  practices.  (Iv)  willful 
violation  qf  a  cease-and-desist  order,  or  ( v ) 
concealment  of  books  and  records. 

In  addition,  the  committee  amendment  re- 
quires the  Board  to  find  that  the  sharehold- 


ers are  unable  to  obtain  a  withdrawal  of 
their  savings  In  whole  or  In  part.  The  Board 
must  also  wait  for  at  least  15  days  from  the 
time  the  State  has  appointed  a  receiver  be- 
fore the  PSLIC  can  be  appointed  as  receiver. 
This  is  Intended  to  confine  the  use  of  the 
Board's  authority  to  the  most  urgent  situa- 
tions and  to  preclude  PSLIC  receivership  In 
those  cases  where  State  authorities  have  ap- 
pointed a  receiver  or  conservator  for  only  a 
brief  period. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  provide  secui  ity  measures  for 
banks  and  other  financial  institutions, 
and  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation  as  receiver." 


AIRCRAFT    LOAN    GUARANTEES 

The  bill  <S.  2499)  to  extend  the  act 
of  September  7.  1957,  relating  to  air- 
craft loan  guarantees  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

S.  2499 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Act  of  September  7.  1957  (49  USC.  1324 
note*  Is  amended  by  striking  the  word  "ten" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"fifteen"  In  section  8. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT 

The  bill  cleric  proceeded  to  read  sundry 
nominations  in  the  Post  OCace  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

"The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


fellow  citizens  have  come  to  the  Capital 
of  our  Nation  to  urge  legislation  which 
would  help  eliminate  poverty  and  hunger 
and  want  for  millions  of  Americans. 

It  is  irresponsible  for  anyone  to  add  to 
any  rumor  that  it  is  unsafe  to  visit  the 
Capital  of  our  country.  Many  thousands 
of  us  live  and  work  here,  and  we  know 
that  there  is  no  reason  for  fear  on  the 
part  of  anyone.  The  poor  people  who 
came  here,  numbering  in  the  thousands, 
are  not  rioters.  Very  definitely,  they  are 
not  looters.  They  are  law-abiding  men 
and  women  who  have  come  here  with 
their  children,  availing  themselves  of  the 
constitutional  right  guaranteed  in  the 
very  first  amendment  to  our  Constitu- 
tion, "peaceably  to  assemble  and  to  peti- 
tion the  Government  for  a  redress  of 
grievances."  These  men  and  women, 
white  and  Negro,  some  of  Indian  and 
Mexican  descent,  are  Americans.  They 
are  legally  in  Washington,  the  Capital 
of  their  country.  The/  come  here  with 
determination  and  with  a  just  cause,  but 
not  with  violence. 

Let  us  welcome  the  thousands  of 
American  citizens  today  joining  together 
and  participating  in  a  solidarity  march 
to  voice  their  jiyst  grievances  in  full  view 
of  their  elected  representatives  and,  in 
fact,  before  all  Americans.  This  is  en- 
tirely within  the  American  tradition  and 
in  accord  with  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States 
adopted  on  the  demand  of  those  patriots 
who  won  the  War  for  Independence.  It 
is  a  sad  situation  that  in  ours,  the 
wealthiest  country  that  ever  existed 
under  the  l)ending  sky  of  God.  34  mil- 
lion people — men.  women,  and  children — 
are  poverty  stricken  and  compelled  to 
live  quite  often  in  abject  circumstances 
in  filthy  slums  and  ghettoes  In  our  cities, 
and  whose  children  are  undernourished, 
and  that  these  fellow  Americans  live  in 
the  direst  poverty  In  many  rural  areas 
of  the  United  States  and  are  denied 
gainful  employment.  Ten  million  Amer- 
icans go  hungry  or  are  undernourished. 
These  are  the  poor  people  and  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  poor  people  marching 
today  in  dignity,  with  determination  and 
with  the  high  hope  that  something  w;ill 
be  done  by  their  Congress  to  help  those 
families  of  four  now  existing  in  poverty, 
denied  earnings  of  at  least  S4.000  per 
year  for  their  families  and  imfortimately 
ofttimes  existing  on  local  relief.  These 
are  the  poor  people  here  in  Washington 
today  marching  resolutely  with  heads 
uplifted. 

All  Americans  should  know  that  they 
are  welcome  here  in  the  Capital  of  our 
country  and  that  they  are  acting  in  ac- 
cord with  the  American  tradition  and 
with  the  laws  of  our  land. 


POOR  PEOPLE  MARCH  WITH 
DIGNITY 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  most  unfortunate  that  some  Ameri- 
cans have  been  cautioned  by  many  Con- 
gressmen and  others  against  visiting 
Washington  this  June  with  their  child- 
ren, falsely  claiming  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  visit  Washington  because  of 
the  fact  that  some  thousands  of  their 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  5  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CORRUPTION  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  there 
arrived  In  my  office  Tuesday  afternoon  a 
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memorandum  from  the  Department  of 
State  on  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  ar- 
ticle of  June  1  that  reported  widespread 
graft,  corruption,  and  black  marketeer- 
Ing  In  South  Vietnam. 

I  commented  on  this  article  and  other 
similar  reports  in  the  Senate  earlier 
Tuesday,  and  urged  a  full-scale  congres- 
sional investigation  to  let  the  American 
people  know  just  what  Is  going  on  in 
Vietnam,  how  their  tax  dollars  are  being 
spent  or  misspent,  and.  imder  what  con- 
ditions our  yoimg  men  are  over  their 
fighting. 

In  my  remarks,  I  noted  that  the  execu- 
tive departments  and  agencies  concerned 
with  this  problem  were  preparing  rebut- 
tals to  the  magazine  article.  In  addition 
to  the  State  Department  comment  which 
I  have  received,  I  understand  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  have  also  is- 
sued their  comments.  I  look  forward  to 
reading  them. 

I  hope  they  will  be  more  responsive, 
enlightening,  and  encouraging  than  the 
statement  I  have  received  from  the  State 
Department. 

If  the  Department  of  State  intended 
to  respond  to  or  rebut  the  Post  magazine 
article,  it  failed  badly. 

If  the  State  Department  meant  to  en- 
lighten us  as  to  the  extent  of  wrong- 
doing In  South  Vietnam,  It  failed  again. 

If  the  State  Department  hoped  to  allay 
our  fears  about  raultlmllllon-doUar  cor- 
ruption In  Vietnam,  It  missed  the  mark 

by  a  mile.  ^     .^v.  * 

The  Department  of  State  concedes  that 
there  Is  corruption  In  Vietnam,  but  gives 
no  indication  of  its  extent  or  cost  to  the 
taxpayers  or  to  the  war  effort.  It  holds 
out  no  real  hope  for  doing  anything 
about  it. 

Its  statement  In  sum  Is  a  mishmash  oi 
bureaucratic  nothingness. 
In  the  State  Department's  own  words: 
The  United  States  recognizes  that  there  U 
corruption  In  Viet  Nam.  and  we  are  pressing 
In  every  way  that  we  can  to  help  the  South 
Vietnamese  find  ways  to  deal  with  It. 

Hopefully,  the  Government  of  Vietnam 
is  concerned  and  trying  to  stop  the  graft 
and  stealing  that  have  been  reported. 
But  again,  In  the  State  Department's  own 
words: 

Much  greater  results  are  needed  If  the 
problem  of  corruption  in  Viet  Nam  is  to  be 
resolved. 

Regarding  efforts  "to  help  the  South 
Vietnamese  find  ways  to  deal  with  It," 
I  will  say  this: 

If  It  Involves  the  funds  and  resources 
of  the  United  States; 

If  It  Involves  military  supplies  and 
equipment  of  the  United  States; 

If  It  involves  arms,  imlforms,  combat 
boots  or  any  of  the  tools  of  the  U.S.  war 
effort  In  Vietnam; 

If  It  Involves  the  safety,  security,  and 
well-being  of  American  fighting  men; 

If  It  Involves  any  of  these  things.  Mr. 
President,  and  I  say  that  It  does,  then 
the  U.S.  Government  Itself  ought  to  deal 
with  this  problem. 

I  do  not,  of  course,  advocate  high- 
handed or  abusive  tactics  or  the  Institu- 
tion of  military  supremacy  over  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam.  But  I  do  say 


that  the  United  States  should  make  It 
clear  that  we  do  not  Intend  to  continue 
to  tolerate  the  dissipation  of  our  re- 
sources, at  the  expense  of  the  American 
taxpayer  or  the  American  soldier  In  the 
field,  because'  of  blatant  graft  and 
corruption. 

And  If  the  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam finds  itself  unable  to  cope  with  this 
problem— not  just  at  sometime  In  the 
months  or  years  ahead,  but  right  now — 
and  It  apparently  is  unable,  then  we 
ought  not  to  sit  on  the  sidelines  and  just 
grin  and  bear  it. 

Surely  the  United  States  can  crack- 
down on  blackmarket  operations,  if  they 
involve  American  goods,  American  arms, 
and  American  equipment.  Surely  we  can 
stop  massive  stealing  from  our  own  PX's. 
Surely  we  can  oversee  and  supervise  the 
loading  and  unloading  of  our  trucks  and 
vessels  transporting  military  materiel. 
Surely  we  can  report  arid  insist  upon  the 
prosecution  of  government  and  military 
ofiQcials  who  are  more  concerned  with  lin- 
ing their  own  pockets  with  the  proceeds 
from  graft  than  they  are  with  winning 
the  war. 

I  say  we  could  take  these  steps,  and  we 
should  do  so  without  further  delay. 

The  State  Department,  in  its  state- 
ment, expressed  great  concern  about  so- 
called  interference  with  the  Government 
of  South  Vietnam. 

I  say  further.  Mr.  President,  that  I  do 
not  regard  looking  after  the  safety  and 
security  of  American  fighting  men  or 
protecting  American  tax  dollars  as  in- 
terference. 

It  Is  our  right,  our  duty,  and  our  re- 
sponsibility. 

I  call  the  Senate's  attention  to  the 
memorandum  Issued  by  the  Department 
of  State  and  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  It  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Han- 
sen in  the  chair) .  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The    memorandum,    ordered    to    be 
printed  In  the  Record,  Is  as  follows: 
I  Prom  the  Office  of  Public  Services,  Bureau 
of    Public    Affairs,    Department    of   State, 
VPashlngton,  D.C.] 
Department  of  State  Comments  on  Wil- 
liam   J.    Ledebek's    Abticle,     "Otm    Own 
Worst  Enemt,"   Satxjrdat   E\'eninc  Post, 
June  1,  1968 


having  high  priority  In  the  first  months  Is 
the  eradication  of  corruption  In  the  govern- 
ment machinery  and  In  the  armed  services. 
This  has  to  toe  carried  with  justice.  Impar- 
tiality, and  In  broad  daylight."  The  new 
Prime  Minister,  Tran  Van  Huong,  has  re- 
affirmed this  concern  about  corruption  and 
hiis  .pledged  that  his  government  will  con- 
tinue the  fight  against  It. 

Within  the  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam  Armrd 
Forces,  a  Committee  for  the  Study  and  Con- 
duct of  the  Antl-Corruptlon  Campaign  w;\s 
formally  appointed  in  October  1967  to  Inves- 
tigate corrupt  practices  within  the  mlUUiry. 
This  effort  has  resulted  in  the  prosecution 
of  several  officers  and  more  cases  are  under 
investigation. 

The  new  constitution  provides  for  an  In- 
dependent Inspectorate  charged  with  Inves- 
tigating personnel  of  all  government  agen- 
cies for  corrupt  practices.  The  establishment 
of  the  Inspectorate  requires  enabling  legis- 
lation which  has  been  submitted  by  the 
GVN  to  the  National  Assembly.  Once  estab- 
lished and  functioning,  this  autonomous 
lx)dy  should  be«  an  Important  counter  to 
corruption. 

The  Revolutionary  Development  Program, 
the  Vietnamese  Government's  major  effort 
to  provide  security  and  development  to  the 
countryside,  has  as  one  of  Its  primary  re- 
sponsibilities the  "attack  on  corruption."  In- 
stances of  local  officials  being  removed  as  a 
result  of  this  program  have  already 
occurred. 

We  recognize  that  much  greater  results 
are  needed  If  the  problem  of  corruption  in 
Vlet-Nam  Is  to  be  resolved.  These  efforts  so 
far  do  represent  an  encouraglng^tart. 

However,  the  main  point  is  that  the  United 
States  must  not  turn  Its  back  on  vital  na- 
tional security  Interests  while  efforts  are 
being  made  to  meet  this  particular  problem. 
In  respect  to  the  second  point  concern- 
ing the  re~latlonship  between  the  United 
States  and  South  Vlet-Nam.  the  article  pre- 
sents diplomats  and  generals  as  "the  grovel- 
ing Americans."  The  United  States  has  vital 
national  interests  at  stake  In  South  Vlet- 
Nam.  and  when  those  Interests  are  at  Issue 
our  views  are  clearly  made  known  to  the 
South  Vletpamese  Government. 

The  South  Vietnamese  must  continue  to 
deal  with  the  problems  of  Internal  govern- 
ment. This  Is  vital  to  their  national  political 
development.  The  United  States  has  at- 
tempted throughout  our  Involvement  In 
Vlet-Nam  to  strike  a  balanced  posture  be- 
tween encouraging  the  South  Vietnamese  to 
accomplish  the  tasks  that  are  required  to 
build  a  strong  government,  and  refraining 
from  Interfering  in  the  areas  which  are  prop- 
erly the  preserve  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
people  and  their  elected  government. 


The  specific  charges  In  the  article  relate 
to  areas  where  the  Department  of  Defense 
(DOD)  and  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  (AID)  have  primary  respon- 
sibility. DOD  and  AID  have  also  prepared 
comments  on  the  article. 

In  the  broad  sense  the  article  deals  with 
two  areas  which  are  of  concern  to  the  De- 
partment. The  following  are  some  comments 
regarding  the  over-all  problem  of  corruption 
In  Vlet-Nam  and  the  relationship  of  the 
United  States  Goveriunent  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Vlet-Nam  (GVN). 

The  article  Implies  that  the  United  States 
and  the  GVN  ignore  the  problem  of  corrup- 
tion and  that  we  really  do  not  understand 
its  political  consequences.  The  record  does 
no^  support  this  view.  The  United  States 
recognizes  that  there  is  corruption  In  Viet- 
Nan'  and  we  are  pressing  in  every  way  that 
we  can  to  help  the  South  Vietnamese  find 
ways  to  deal  with  it.  Also  the  GVN  has  pub- 
licly recognized  the  problem  and  has  been 
dealing  with  it.  In  his  Inauguration  speech 
President  Nguyen  Van  Thleu  stated:  "The 
major    preoccupation    of    the    Government 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  commend  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  for  bringing  this  mat- 
ter to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

I  had  read  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
article  referred  to  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  arid  last  evening  read  the  en- 
tire book  written  by  Mr.  Lederer  on  our 
being  "our  own  worst  enemy"  in  Vietnam. 

The  statements  made  by  Mr.  Lederer 
are  shocking,  to  say  the  least.  Certainly 
his  allegations  call  for  a  thorough  and 
complete  investigation.  They  indicate  to 
me  a  woeful  Inadequacy  In  our  relations 
with  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam, 
if  the  statements  made  in  this  article  and 
in  this  book  are  true. 

I  have  asked  the  Department  of  State 
for  an  answer  Lo  the  allegations  raised 
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Should  similar  cas«e  reoccur,  the  legisla- 
tion recommended  by  the  committee  would 
permit  the  House  Loan  Bank  Board  to  ap- 
f>olnt  the  PSLIC  as  receiver  for  the  pxirpose 
of  liquidation  even  though  the  State  ap- 
pointment was  not  for  the  purpose  of  liquid- 
ation. An  appointment  of  the  PSLIC.  under 
this  legislation,  would  automatically  trigger 
the  authority  of  the  PSLIC  to  make  Insur- 
ance payments  to  the  savings  account 
holders.  Timely  Insurance  payments  are  vital, 
not  only  as  a  matter  of  equity  to  those  Im- 
mediately concerned,  but  also  to  preserve 
the  confidence  of  the  public  at  large  In  the 
safety  and  stability  of  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations In  general.  If  large  numbers  of 
shareholders  are  unable  to  withdraw  their 
funds  from  a  falling  association,  and  If  the 
FSLIC  cannot  make  prompt  Insurance  pay- 
ments, the  resulting  adverse  publicity  can 
have  a  widespread  effect  on  confidence  In  all 
savings  and  loan  associations. 

Although  timely  Insurance  payouts  are 
extremely  Important,  the  committee  exp>ect8 
the  Board  to  exercise  this  authority  (where 
the  State  has  not  ordered  liquidation)  with 
extreme  cautltm  and  only  after  careful  con- 
sultation with  the  State  authorities  resjjon- 
slble  for  supervising  savings  and  loan  associ- 
ations. It  is  expected  that  the  authority 
would  not  be  used  unless^lmely  Insurance 
payments  were  needed  to  preserve  public 
confidence  In  savings  and  loan  associations 
or  that  the  inability  to  obtain  withdrawals 
worked  an  undue  hardship  on  the  savers  in 
the  association. 

The  legislation  gives  the  Bank  Board  In- 
dependent Federal  authority  to  appoint  the 
PSLIC  as  receiver  in  those  case*  where  the 
State  has  already  appointed  the  PSLIC  as 
receiver.  If  the  Board  elects  to  appoint  the 
PSLIC  under  Federal  law  rather  than  accept 
the  State  appointment,  any  subsequent  legal 
challenge  to  the  FSLIC  as  receiver  would 
come  under  section  5(d)  (6)  (A>  of  the  Home 
Owners"  Loan  Act  which  provides  for  Judicial 
review. 

The  effect  of  "he  legislation  would  be  to 
enable  the  PSLIC  fo  defend  lu  appointment 
under  Federal  law  Instead  of  requiring  It  to 
defend  the  legality  of  the  State  savings  and 
loan  administrator's  determinations  under 
State  law. 

coMMrrrxE  amendments 

The  committee  Increased  the  number  of 
conditions  which  must  be  present  before  the 
Board  can  appoint  the  FSLIC  as  receiver  for  a 
State  association.  S.  3436.  as  originally  Intro- 
duced, would  have  permitted  FSLIC  to  be 
appointed  If  two  conditions  were  met: 

( 1 )  A  receiver  or  custodian  must  be  ap- 
|X>lnted  under  Stat«  law  (or  the  association 
must  be  closed  under  State  law ) ;  and 

(2)  The  Board  determines  such  an  ap- 
pointment would  be  advisable  In  the  public 
interest. 

The  committee  believes  that  such  a  dele- 
gation would  be  too  broad  and  would  afford 
virtually  no  substantive  Judicial  review. 
State  associations  would  have  been  placed 
in  the  position  of  having  fewer  legal  chal- 
lenges against  the  appointment  of  the  FSLIC 
as  receiver  than  Federal  associations  have. 

In  order  to  remedy  this  situation,  the  com- 
nuttee  amended  the  legislation  to  require 
the  Board  to  make  the  same  finding  for  ap- 
pointing the  FSLIC  as  receiver  for  a  State 
association  that  it  would  have  to  nuike  for  a 
Federal  association.  This  finding  would  be  In 
lieu  of  the  original  "ad^'lsable  in  the  public 
interesf  criteria  and  would  afford  a  broader 
basis  for  Judicial  review.  As  previously  out- 
lined, the  grounds  for  appointing  the  FSLIC 
as  receiver  for  Federal  associations  are  at 
least  one  of  the  following:  (1)  Insolvency. 
I  ii )  substantial  dissipation  of  assets,  ( 111 ) 
unsafe  or  unsound  practices,  (iv)  willful 
violation  of  a  cease-and-desist  order,  or  i  v ) 
concealment  of  books  and  records. 

In  addition,  the  committee  amendment  re- 
quires the  Board  to  find  that  the  sharehold- 


ers are  unable  to  obtain  a  withdrawal  of 
their  savings  In  whole  or  In  part.  The  Board 
must  also  wait  for  at  least  15  days  from  the 
time  the  State  has  appointed  a  receiver  be- 
fore the  PSLIC  can  be  appointed  as  receiver. 
This  Is  Intended  to  confine  the  use  of  the 
Board's  authority  to  the  most  urgent  situa- 
tions and  to  preclude  PSLIC  receivership  In 
those  coses  where  State  authorities  have  ap- 
pointed a  receiver  or  conservator  for  only  a 
brief  pertod. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  provide  secuiity  measures  for 
banks  and  other  financial  institutions, 
and  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation  as  receiver." 


AIRCRAFT    LOAN    GUARANTEES 

The  bill  (S.  2499)  to  extend  the  act 
of  September  7,  1957,  relating  to  air- 
craft loan  guarantees  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows : 

S.  2499 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Act  of  September  7.  1957  (49  U.S.C.  1324 
note)  Is  amended  by  striking  the  word  "ten" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word 
•■fifteen"  in  section  8. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  simdry 
nominations  in  the  Post  OfBce  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
Immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


POOR  PEOPLE  MARCH  WITH 
DIGNITY 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  most  unfortunate  that  some  Ameri- 
cans have  been  cautioned  by  many  Con- 
gressmen and  others  against  visiting 
Washington  this  June  with  their  child- 
ren, falsely  claiming  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  visit  Washington  because  of 
the  fact  that  some  thousands  of  their 


fellow  citizens  have  come  to  the  Capital 
of  our  Nation  to  urge  legislation  which 
would  help  eliminate  poverty  and  hunger 
and  want  for  millions  of  Americans. 

It  is  Irresponsible  for  anyone  to  add  to 
any  rumor  that  it  is  unsafe  to  visit  the 
Capital  of  our  country.  Many  thousands 
of  us  live  £Uid  work  here,  and  we  Icnow 
that  there  «  no  reason  for  fear  on  the 
part  of  anyone.  The  poor  people  who 
came  here,  numbering  in  the  thousands, 
are  not  Voters.  Very  definitely,  they  are 
not  looters.  They  are  law-abiding  men 
and  women  who  have  come  here  with 
their  children,  availing  themselves  of  the 
constitutional  right  guaranteed  in  the 
very  first  amendment  to  our  Constitu- 
tion, "peaceably  to  assemble  and  to  peti- 
tion the  Government  for  a  redress  of 
grievances."  These  men  and  women, 
white  and  Negro,  some  of  Indian  and 
Mexican  descent,  are  Americans.  They 
are  legally  in  Washington,  the  Capital 
of  their  country.  They  come  here  with 
determination  and  with  a  just  cause,  but 
not  with  violence. 

Let  us  welcome  the  thousands  of 
American  citizens  today  joining  together 
and  participating  in  a  solidarity  march 
to  voice  their  just  grievances  in  full  view 
of  their  elected  representatives  and,  in 
fact,  before  all  Americans.  This  is  en- 
tirely within  the  American  tradition  and 
in  accord  with  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States 
adopted  on  the  demand  of  those  patriots 
who  won  the  War  for  Independence.  It 
Is  a  sad  situation  that  in  ours,  the 
wealthiest  country  that  ever  existed 
under  the  bending  sky  of  God,  34  mil- 
lion people — men,  women,  and  children — 
are  poverty  stricken  and  compelled  to 
live  quite  often  in  abject  circumstances 
in  filthy  slums  and  ghettoes  in  our  cities, 
and  whose  children  are  undernourished, 
and  that  these  fellow  Americans  live  in 
the  direst  poverty  In  many  rural  areas 
of  the  United  States  and  are  denied 
gainful  employment.  Ten  million  Amer- 
icans go  hungry  or  are  undernourished. 
These  are  the  poor  people  and  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  poor  people  inarching 
today  in  dignity,  with  determination  and 
with  the  high  hope  that  something  will 
be  done  by  their  Congress  to  help- those 
families  of  four  now  existing  in  poverty, 
denied  earnings  of  at  least  $4,000  per 
year  for  their  families  and  unfortunately 
ofttimes  existing  on  local  relief.  These 
are  the  poor  people  here  in  Washington 
today  marching  resolutely  with  heads 
uplifted. 

All  Americans  should  know  that  they 
are  welcome  here  In  the  Capital  of  our 
country  and  that  they  are  acting  in  ac- 
cord with  the  American  tradition  and 
with  the  laws  of  our  land. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  ifcsk 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  5  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is^o  ordered. 


CORRUPTION  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  there 
arrived  in  my  office  Tuesday  afternoon  a 
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memorandum  from  the  Department  of 
State  on  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  ar- 
ticle of  June  1  that  reported  widespread 
graft,  corruption,  and  black  marketeer- 
ing  in  South  Vietnam. 

I  commented  on  this  article  and  other 
similar  reports  in  the  Senate  earlier 
Tuesday,  and  urged  a  full-scale  congres- 
sional investigation  to  let  the  American 
people  know  just  what  is  going  on  in 
Vietnam,  how  their  tax  dollars  are  being 
spent  or  misspent,  and  imder  what  con- 
ditions om-  yoimg  men  are  over  their 
fighting. 

In  my  remarks,  I  noted  that  the  execu- 
tive departments  and  agencies  concerned 
with  this  problem  were  preparing  rebut- 
tals to  the  magazine  article.  Jn  addition 
to  the  State  Department  comment  which 
I  have  received,  I  understand  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  have  also  is- 
sued their  comments.  I  look  forward  to 
reading  them. 

I  hope  they  will  be  more  responsive, 
enlightening,  and  encouraging  than  the 
statement  I  have  received  from  the  State 
Department. 

If  the  Department  of  State  intended 
to  respond  to  or  rebut  the  Post  magazine 
article,  it  failed  badly. 

If  the  State  Department  meant  to  en- 
lighten us  as  to  the  extent  of  wrong- 
doing in  South  Vietnam,  it  failed  again. 

If  the  State  Department  hoped  to  allay 
our  fears  about  multlmllllon -dollar  cor- 
ruption in  Vietnam,  it  missed  the  mark 

by  a  mile.  ^     ^.v,  * 

The  Department  of  State  concedes  that 
^  there  is  corruption  In  Vietnam,  but  gives 
no  indication  of  its  extent  or  cost  to  the 
taxpayers  or  to  the  war  effort.  It  holds 
out  no  real  hope  for  doing  anything 
about  it. 

Its  statement  in  sum  is  a  mishmash  oi 
bureaucratic  nothingness. 
In  the  State  Department's  own  words: 
The  United  States  recognizes  that  there  Is 
corruption  In  Viet  Nam,  and  we  are  pressing 
in  every  way  that  we  can  to  help  the  South 
Vietnamese  find  ways  to  deal  with  It. 

Hopefully,  the  Government  of  Vietnam 
Is  concerned  and  trying  to  stop  the  graft 
and  stealing  that  have  been  reported. 
But  again,  in  the  State  Department's  own 
words: 

Much  greater  results  are  needed  If  the 
problem  of  corruption  In  Vlet-Jfam  Is  to  be 
resolved. 

Regarding  efforts  "to  help  the  South 
Vietnamese  find  ways  to  deal  with  it," 
I  will  say  this: 

If  it  Involves  the  funds  and  resources 
of  the  United  States; 

If  it  involves  mUitary  supplies  and 
equipment  of  the  United  States; 

If  it  involves  amis,  uniforms,  combat 
boots  or  any  of  the  tools  of  the  U.S.  war 
effort  In  Vietnam; 

If  It  Involves  the  safety,  security,  and 
weU -being  of  American  fighting  men; 

If  It  Involves  any  of  these  things,  Mr. 
President,  and  I  say  that  it  does,  then 
the  U.S.  Government  Itself  ought  to  deal 
with  this  problem. 

I  do  not,  of  course,  advocate  high- 
handed or  abusive  tactics  or  the  Institu- 
tion of  military  supremacy  over  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam.  But  I  do  say 


that  the  United  States  should  make  It 
clear  that  we  do  not  Intend  to  continue 
to  tolerate  the  dissipation  of  our  re- 
sources, at  the  expense  of  the  American 
taxpayer  or  the  American  soldier  in  the 
field,  because  of  blatant  graft  and 
cornjption. 

And  if  the  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam finds  itself  unable  to  cope  with  this 
problem — not  just  at  sometime  in  the 
months  or  years  ahead,  but  right  now — 
and  It  apparently  is  unable,  then  we 
ought  not  to  sit  on  the  sidelines  and  just 
grin  and  bear  it. 

Surely  the  United  States  can  crack- 
down on  blackmarket  operations.  If  they 
involve  American  goods,  American  arms, 
and  American  equipment.  Surely  we  can 
stop  massive  stealing  from  our  own  PX's. 
Surely  we  can  oversee  and  supervise  the 
loading  and  unloading  of  our  trucks  and 
vessels  transporting  military  materiel. 
Surely  we  can  report  and  insist  upon  the 
prosecution  of  government  and  military 
officials  who  are  more  concerned  with  lin- 
ing their  own  pockets  with  the  proceeds 
from  graft  than  they  are  with  winning 
the  war. 

I  say  we  could  take  these  steps,  and  we 
should  do  so  without  further  delay. 

The  State  Department,  In  Its  state- 
ment, expressed  great  concern  about  so- 
called  Interference  with  the  Government 
01"  South  Vietnam. 

I  say  further,  Mr.  President,  that  I  do 
not  regard  looking  after  the  safety  and 
security  of  American  fighting  men  or 
protecting  American  tax  dollars  as  In- 
terference. 

It  is  our  right,  our  duty,  and  our  re- 
sponsibility. 

I  call  the  Senate's  attention  to  the 
memorandum  Issued  by  the  Department 
of  State  and  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  It  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Han- 
sen In  the  clialr) .  Without  objection.  It 
is  so  ordered. 

The    memorandum,    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 
[From  the  Office  of  Public  Services,  Bureau 

of    Public    Affairs,    Department    of   State, 

Washington,  D.C.) 

DEa-ABTMENT  OF  STATE  COMMENTS  ON  WIL- 
LIAM J.  Lederer's  Article,  "Our  Own 
Worst  Enemy,"  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
June  1,  1968 

The  specific  charges  in  the  article  relate 
to  areas  where  the  Department  of  Defense 
(DOD)  and  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  (AID)  have  primary  respon- 
sibility. DOD  and  AID  have  also  prepared 
comments  on  the  article. 

In  the  broad  sense  the  article  deals  with 
two  areas  which  are  of  concern  to  the  De- 
partment. The  following  are  some  comments 
regarding  the  over-all  problem  of  corruption 
in  Vlet-Nam  and  the  relationship  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Viet-Nam  (GVN). 

The  article  implies  that  the  United  States 
and  the  GVN  Ignore  the  problem  of  corrup- 
tion and  that  we  really  do  not  understand 
its  political  consequences. .  The  record  does 
not  support  this  view.  The  United  States 
recognizes  that  there  is  corruption  in  Viet- 
Nam  and  we  are  pressing  in  every  way  that 
we  can  to  help  the  South  Vietnamese  find 
ways  to  deal  with  it.  Also  the  GVN  has  pub- 
licly recognized  the  problem  and  has  been 
dealing  with  it.  In  his  Inauguration  speech 
President  Nguyen  Van  Thleu  stated;  "The 
major    preoccupation    of    the    Government 


having  high  priority  In  the  first  months  Is 
the  eradication  of  corruption  in  the  govern- 
ment machinery  and  in  the  armed  services. 
This  has  to  be  carried  with  Justice.  Impar- 
tiality, and  In  broad  daylight."  The  new 
Prime  Minister,  Tran  Van  Huong,  has  re- 
affirmed this  concern  about  corruption  and 
has  pledged  that  his  government  will  con- 
tinue the  fight  against  it. 

Within  the  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam  Arm-'d 
Forces,  a  Committee  for  the  Study  and  Con- 
duct of  the  Antl-Corruptlon  Campaign  w:is 
formally  appointed  In  October  1967  to  Inves- 
tigate corrupt  practices  within  the  military. 
This  effort  has  resulted  in  tlie  prosecution  , 
of  several  officers  and  more  cases  are  under 
Investigation. 

The  new  constitution  provides  for  an  In- 
dependent Inspectorate  charged  with  Inves-  , 
tigatlng  personnel  of  all  government  agen- 
cies for  corrupt  practices.  The  establishment 
of  the  Inspectorate  requires  enabling  legis- 
lation v?hlch  has  been  submitted^by  the 
GVN  to  the  National  Assembly.  Once  estab- 
lished and  functioning,  this  autonomous 
body  should  be  an  Important  counter  to 
corruption.  ^ 

The  Revolutionary  Development  Program, 
the  Vietnamese  Government's  major  effort 
to  provide  security  and  development  to  the 
countryside,  has  as  one  of  its  primary  re- 
sponsibilities the  "attack  on  corruption."  In- 
stances of  local  officials  being  removed  as  a 
result  of  this  program  have  already 
occurred. 

We  recognize  that  much  greater  results 
are  needed  If  the  problem  of  corruption  in 
Viet-Nam  Is  to  be  resolved.  These  efforts  so 
far  do  represent  an  encouraging  start. 

However,  the  main  point  is  that  the  United 
States  must  not  turn  its  back  on  vital  na- 
tional security  interests  while  efforU  are 
being  made  to  meet  this  particular  problem. 

In  respect  to  the  second  point  concern-  • 
Ing  the  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  South  Vlet-Nam.  the  article  pre- 
sents diplomats  and  generals  as  "the  grovel- 
ing Americans."  The  Unjted  States  has  vital 
national  interests  at  stake  In  South  Vlet- 
Nam.  and  when  those  Interests  are  at  Issue 
our  views  are  clearly  made  known  to  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government. 

The  South  Vietnamese  must  continue  to 
deal  with  the  problems  of  Internal  govern- 
ment. This  is  vital  to  their  national  p>olltlcal 
development.  The  United  States  has  at- 
tempted throughout  our  involvement  In 
Vlet-Nam  to  strike  a  balanced  posture  be- 
tween encouraging  the  South  Vietnamese  to 
accomplish  the  tasks  that  are  required  to 
build  a  strong  government^  an4  refraining 
from  Interfering  In  the  areas  which  are  prop- 
erly the  preserve  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
people  and  their  elected  government. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  commend  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  for  bringing  this  mat- 
ter to  the  attention  of  JJ^e  Senate. 

I  had  read  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
article  referred  to  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  and  last  evening  read  the  en- 
tire book  written  by  Mr.  Lederer  on  our 
being  "our  own  worst  enemy"  in  Vietnam. 

The  statements  made  by  Mr.  Lederer 
are  shocking,  to  say  the  least.  Certainly 
his  allegations  call  for  a  thorough  and 
complete  investigation.  They  indicate  to 
me  a  woeful  Inadequacy  In  our  relations 
with  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam, 
if  the  statements  made  in  this  article  and 
in  this  book  are  true. 

I  have  asked  the  Department  of  State 
for  an  answer  to  the  allegations  raised 
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in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  article.  I 
intend  to  have  the  matter  discussed  In 
the  Conunlttee  on  P\>rel^n  Relations  so 
that  all  these  matters  can  be  laid  bare. 

If  what  has  been  alleged  Is  the  truth, 
we  had  better  do  some  reassessing  and 
rethinking  on  our  own  part. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  disUn- 
guished  majority  leader  for  his  com- 
ments. I  agree  with  him  entirely.  I  have 
not  read  the  entire  book  by  Mr.  Lederer, 
but  I  did  read  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
article  in  detail,  and  I  was  shocked.  In- 
deed. 

I  took  the  article  from  the  magazine 
to  my  o£Bce  In  order  to  prepare  a  few 
remarks  to  be  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  About  that  time  I  received  a  let- 
ter from  a  soldier  in  Camp  Gordon.  Ga., 
pointing  out  that  he  had  read  the  article 
and  he  had  recently  returned  from  Tai- 
pei, Taiwan.  He  pointed  out  in  his  letter 
that  he  had  seen  the  same  kind  of  thing 
going  on  in  Taiwan.  I  had  that  letter 
printed  -in  the  Record  yesterday. 

I  agrve  that  the  time  is  long  overdue 
for  the  responsible  committees  of  the 
Senate  to  make  a  careful  and  detailed 
investigation  of  this  matter.  In  that  con- 
nection I  discussed  the  matter  yesterday 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  RibicoftI,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  He  has  made  a  report 
on  his  \islt  to  South  Vietnam.  He  has 
told  me  that  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  is  going  to  make  an 
investigation.  I  would  hope  that  other 
responsible  committees  of  the  Senate 
would  do  likewise.  If  10  percent  of  the 
facts  reported  by  Mr.  Lederer  in  the  ar- 
ticle are  correct  it  Is  time  that  our  Gov- 
ernment took  action  and  positive  action, 
and  that  action  should  be  taken  now. 
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IRREGULARITIES  IN  YOUTH  CORPS 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  the  New  York  Daily  News  of 
May  9,  1968.  there  appeared  an  article 
calling  attention  to  certain  alleged  ir- 
regularities in  a  Youth  Corps  program — 
Human  Resources  Administration — as 
being  administered  in  New  York  City. 

According  to  this  article  it  was  esti- 
mated that  approximately  $1  million  of 
Government  funds  were  missing;  how- 
ever, the  Department  of  Labor  claims 
this  $1  million  estimate  was  what  it  re- 
ferred to  as  a  "horseback  guess"  and  that 
the  actual  funds  misappropriated  would 
be  somewhat  less. 

There  is  no  question,  however,  but  that 
substantial  Government  funds  are  miss- 
ing, and  an  audit  of  this  program  showed 
that  there  had  been  an  indefensible  lax- 
ity in  handling  these  public  funds.  The 
Labor  Department  has  been  grossly 
negligent  in  its  administration  of  this 
program. 

To  support  these  charges  I  quote  from 
the  auditors'  report: 

In  violation  of  law  and  DOL  regulation, 
over  time,  salaries  were  paid  In  casli  to  New 
York  City  employees.  Tab  operators  employed 
by  the  City  ol  New  York  Social  Services  Ad- 
ministration are  frequently  used  by  NYC  on 
an  overtime  basis.  Irring  Roberta  paid  ttiese 
persons  in  cash  by  first  drawing  an  NYC 
ctieck  to  himself,  cashing  it  and  paying  tlie 


people  Involved.  These  amount*  have  never 
been  reported  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
for  proper  reporting  and  payment  of  taxes, 
nor  have  they  bfen  entered  to  the  payroll 
records  .  .  . 

DETBCnON  or  FSAUO 

On  December  7,  1967.  whlle'engaged  at  our 
audit,  we  overheard  that  several  checks 
issued  to  NYC  enroUees  bounced  because  of 
stale  dating.  We  compared  the  checks  (17) 
to  the  payrolls  and  found  the  amounts  to 
have  been  raised  from  $4  00  to  over  $30.00 
each.  Most  of  the  checks  were  cashed  at  a 
store  in  the  Bedford-Stuyvesant  section  of 
Brooklyn,  the  "Utica  Juvenile  Shop."  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Since  there  were  over  300,000  enrollee 
checks  drawn  during  the  summer  of  1967, 
we  decided  on  a  statistical  sampling  approach 
outlined  by  DOL,  Division  of  Audit  Manual. 

Of  426  enrollees  In  the  sample,  74  received 
and  cashed  one  or  more  duplicate  checks. 
The  same  group  was  isaued  3.421  checks  total- 
ing $123,400:  of  these.  219  checks  amounting 
to  $7,500  were  duplications.  Of  these  319 
checks,  114  were  improperly  issued  and 
cashed,  totaling  $3,800  net  payroll  cost.  Of  the 
3,421  checks  in  the  sample,  6.4  percent  were 
dupUcations.  Applying  this  percentage  to  the 
total  number  of  checks  issued  during  the 
period,  we  have  a  p>oe8ible  21.166  duplicate 
checks,  and  since  52 '^  of  the  duplicate  checks 
were  Improperly  cashed  and  pocketed,  we  can 
infer  that  10.670  checks,  at  an  approximate 
amount  of  $42  each,  were  Improperly  Issued 
and  cashed.  We  estimate,  with  99  percent  as- 
surance, that  $448,000  was  eroneously  ex- 
pended by  HRA  for  fraudulent  enrollee  pay- 
rolls. This  occurred  because  all  payroll  safe- 
guards used  in  the  past  were  disregarded. 
High  City  oCBclals  gave  instructions  to  pay- 
roU  and  fiscal  personnel  to  disregard  all  con- 
trols and  "get  the  enrollees  paid." 

Personnel  and  enrollees  soon  learned  that 
Payroll  was  not  verifying  and  checking  time 
reports,  and  they  also  learned  how  to  over- 
come payroll  procedures  and  get  paid  up  to 
four  times  each  pay  period : 

( 1 )  Regular  payroll; 

(2)  The  Supplemental  payroll: 

(3)  The  Emergency  payroll  prepared  by 
Robert  Terry,  NYC  Registrations  Administra- 
tor: and 

(4)  Emergency  payroll  prepared  by  Irving 
Roberts,  NYC  Fiscal  OfBcer.  .  . 

PROCEDURAL     DCrlCIENCIES 

On  October  27,  1967  this  office  began  a^ 
audit  of  costs  incurred  under  NYC  Agree- 
ment i  34-5-001  that  had  terminated  Jan- 
uary 31,  1966.  During  the  course  of  our  re- 
view, we  observed  the  poor  fiscal  records  and 
controls  used  by  HRA,  namely: 

(a)  that  none  of  the  program  records  had 
been  closed  since  Inception,  nor  had  final 
invoices  been  prepared. 

(b)  The  costs  recorded  on  the  books,  total- 
ling over  51  million  dollars,  did  not  distin- 
guish l)etween  DOL  and  City  sponsored  pro- 
grams. 

(c)  HRA  did  not  have  an  organized  system 
of  reporting  costs  for  all  delegate  agencies, 
nor  did  it  have  a  uniform  chart  of  accounts. 

Id)  Disbursements  were  made  without 
proper  documentation. 

(e)  In  October  and  November  1966  enrollee 
payrolls  had  not  been  classified  to  distinguish 
between  in  school  and  out-of-school  pro- 
grams . . . 

ADVANCES    TO     EMPLOYEES 

Contrary  to  City  law.  Federal  funds  are 
being  used  to  make  loans  and  advances  on 
wages  to  City  employees.  During  the  year 
1967.  $71,900  was  loaned  or  advanced  to  staff  / 
employees,  and  as  of  4/Il,'68.  over  $4,500 
was  still  outstanding  ... 

UNAUTHOBIZEO     BANK     DEPOSrTS 

The  following  deposits  of  monies  advanced 
by  DOL  were  made  by  Irving  Roberts  di- 
rectly to  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  ac- 
count at  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank: 


Da<« 


numbtr 


AnNNint 


Nov.  30,  1967 RI-7251-30  J806,034 

0«c  15,  1967 RI-8134-34  194,392 

Dec  19,  1967 RI-7251-34  419.733. 

J»nl5.  1968 R(  $134-34  333,829 

J»n.  29, 1968 RI-7251-34  1.824,140 

Feb  15,  1968 RI-8I34-J4  313.377 

Mar  4.  1968 RI-7251-34  1,260,845 

Apr.  1   1968 920,549 

ToUl 6,092,999 


This  was  in  direct  violation  of  our  con- 
tractural  agreement  with  the  City  of  New 
York,  which  state^that  DOL  advances  are 
to  be  deposited  ^iMb  the  Controller  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  who  is  to  dlsbuive  funds 
to  NYC  upon  properly  approved  and  docu- 
mented vouchers. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  excuse  for 
the  loose  manner  In  which  these  Govern- 
ment funds  have  been  hsmdled,  and  the 
explanation  of  the  Labor  Department 
that  it  is  referring  the  cases  to  the  grand 
jury  is  not  enough. 

This  same  project  is  still  being  financed 
by  Federal  grants;  and  why  was  there  no 
action  taken  imtil  after  a  public  dis- 
closure of  the  scandal?  Why  have  some 
of  those  responsible  for  this  laxity  been 
kept  on  the  payrolls? 

As  one  Member  of  Congress,  I  am  get- 
ting a  UtUe  tired  of  the  excuse  that  em- 
ployment by  the  Government  of  known 
law  violators  may  cut  down  on  crime. 
There  has  been  entirely  too  much  cod- 
dling of  law  violators  by  the  members  of 
the  Great  Society,  and  it  is  time  that  law 
enforcement  be  given  top  priority. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  cor- 
respondence from  the  Department  of 
Labor  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 

OmCK    OF   THE   TREASURT, 

Waahiriffton,  May  16,  J968. 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Waahinffton,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  This  is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  May  15  telephone  Inquiry  of 
Mr.  Edgar  H.  Dye,  Chief,  Division  of  Audit, 
Office  of  Financial  Management  and  Audit, 
concerning  this  Department's  Investigation 
of  the  circumstances  relating  to  certain  fis- 
cal irregularities  within  the  Human  Re- 
sources Administration  reported  in  the  New 
York  Daily  News  on  May  9. 

The  Department  of  Labor  began  a  routine 
audit  ol  its  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  con- 
tracts with  the  Human  Resources  Adminis- 
tration in  October  1967,  The  Department  of 
Labor  auditors  were  joined  by  auditors  of 
the  Human  Resources  Administration  In  No- 
vember. In  December  this  Joint  audit  team 
identified  certain  improper  salary  payments 
which  had  been  made  to  some  Youth  Corps 
enrollees.  The  City  of  New  York  Office  of  In- 
vestigations Immediately  assigned  staff  to 
the  joint  audit  team.  Since  December,  this 
Joint  team  has  been,  and  continues  to  con- 
duct an  investigation,  of  this  matter. 

These  Youth  Corps  projects  were  Jointly 
financed  by  local  and  Federal  money.  Inas- 
much as  the  accounting  system  employed  by 
the  Human  Resources  Administration  did 
not  distinguish  between  the  costs  chargeable 
to  the  various  funds,  we  are  still  in  the  proc- 
ess of  determining  the  amount  of  Federal 
funds  which  may  have  been  Improperly  dis- 
bursed. It  Is  our  Intention  that  any  loss  attri- 
butable to  illegal  activity  arising  from  the 
administration  of  this  program  by  the  Hu- 


man Resources  Administration  will  be  borne 
by  the  City  of  New  York. 

The  $250,000  in  missing  funds  reported  by 
Mayor  Lindsay  is  a  statistical  estimate  de- 
rived from  a  sample  of  payments  to  enrollees. 
The  $1  million  plus  reported  by  the  Daily 
News  on  May  9  appears  to  be  a  horseback 
guess  evolved  from  the  $250,000  estimate. 

Our  objective  is  to  improve  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
program  by: 

1.  The  assignment  of  competent  officials 
within  the  Human  Resources  Administration 
to  administer  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
programs. 

2.  The  institution  of  better  payrolUng  and 
other  fiscal  procedures. 

This  Is  being  achieved  by  the  Human  Re- 
sources Administration,  and  we  are  continu- 
ously reviewing  their  progress. 

We  are  also  continuing  the  investigation 
to  Identify  those  responsible,  and  to  fix  the 
loss  resulting  therefrom  which  Is  to  be  borne 
by  the  city.  This  will  not  be  completed  for 
many  months.  We  Will  be  pleased  to  give  you 
a  full  report  when  the  investigation  Is  com- 
pleted. 

In  order  to  assure  that  the  Federal  Interest 
Is  protected,  we  have  recently  referred  this 
case  to  the  Department  of  Justice. 

You  may  prefer  to  obtain  additional  In- 
formation from  either  the  Department  of 
Justice  or  the  City  of  New  York  since  any 
prosecution  for  violation  of  law  rests  within 
their  Jurisdiction.  You  may  also  be  interested 
in  the  enclosed  copy  of  newspaper  clipping 
regarding  arrests  made  as  a  consequence  of 
the  investigation. 

I  hope  this  Information  will  be  helpful. 
Sincerely  yours, 

H.  Floyd  Sherrod.  Jr., 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary. 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  May  20,  1968. 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  This  Is  In  further 
response  to  your  May  15  telephone  Inquiry  of 
Mr.  Edgar  H.  Dye,  Chief,  Division  of  Audit, 
Office  of  Financial  Management  and  Audit, 
concerning  this  Department's  investigation 
of  the  circumstances  relating  to  certain  fiscal 
irregularities  reported  within  the  Human 
Resources  Administration  In  the  New  York 
Dally  News  on  May  9.  It  should  be  read  in 
conjunction  with  my  letter  of  May  16  to  you. 

In  response  to  your  further  request,  en- 
closed please  find  a  copy  of  an  Internal 
memorandum  from  Sidney  L.  Pollock  to  Ter- 
rell J.  Whltsltt.  As  noted  In  our  conversation 
this  Is  a  raw,  fragmentary  report. 

Four  matters  concerning  this  memoran- 
duni  clearly  require  additional  explanation. 

1.  Amount  of  Funds  Missing:  Various 
sources  provide  differing  estimates  of  missing 
funds.  Only  when  the  investigation  Is  com- 
pleted win  there  be  a  definitive  figure. 

2.  Unauthorized  Bank  Deposits;  The  de- 
posit of  Department  of  Labor  advances  di- 
rectly to  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  ac- 
count at  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  was  a 
contract  violation.  All  advances  were  to  have 
been  deposited  by  the  Controller  of  the  city 
of  New  York.  We  can  find  no  evidence  that 
this  action  facilitated  the  improper  diversion 
of  Federal  funds.  This  administrative  de- 
ficiency has  been  corrected. 

3.  Cash  Payments  to  Employees:  Payments 
to  city  employees  for  overtime,  made  In  cash, 
were  not  entered  to  the  payroll  records  or 
Included  In  the  employees'  withholding  state- 
ments. This  matter  will  be  referred  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  and  the  State  of 
New  York  tax  authorities  upon  completion  of 
the  Investigation. 

4.  Advances  to  tmployees:  The  $4,500  im- 
properly advanced  to  employees  will  be  re- 
covered. 


You  may  well  have  further  questions.  We 
will  be  pleased  to  answer  them  to  the  best  of 
oiu"  ability. 

Sincerely  yours, 

H.  Floyd  Sherrod,  Jr., 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary. 


KEYNOTE     SPEECH     BY     SENATOR 

CHURCH  TO  IDAHO  DEMOCRATIC 

STATE     ASSEMBLY,     JUNE.    14-15, 

1968 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  early 
this  month,  our  distinguished  colleague, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church]  made  the  keynote  address  to 
the  Idaho  Democratic  State  Assembly 
held  in  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho,  on  June  14 
and  15. 

His  address  is  the  most  poignant  as- 
semblage of  the  feelings  and  the 
thoughts  of  our  distinguished  colleague. 
It  indicates  tlie  anguish  and  grief  under 
which  he  was  conducting  himself  at  the 
time. 

It  is  an  inspiring  speech  and  one  worth 
the  attention  of  all  Senators. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speech  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  I  Mr. 
Church]  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Keynote     Speech     Delivered     by     Senator 

Frank  Church.  Idaho  Democratic  State 

Assembly,  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho,  June  14-15, 

1968 

My  heart  is  too  stricken  to  speak  to  you 
in  the  customary  way. 

This  is  not  a  time  for  pointing  with  pride 
to  the  past  achievements  of  the  Democratic 
Party.  It  Is  not  a  time  for  putting  our  par- 
tisanship first,  or  for  practicing  politics  as 
xisual. 

It  Is  a  time  for  searching  oiu-  souls. 

A  week  ago,  Bethine  and  I  spent  the  long- 
est day  ol  our  lives  on  the  funeral  train 
which  bore  the  last  remains  of  Senator 
Robert  F.  Kennedy  from  St.  Patrick's  Ca- 
thedral In  New  York  City  to  his  final  rest- 
ing place,  beside  his  brother.  In  Arlington 
National  Cemetery. 

Like  his  brother.  Robert  Kennedy  had 
served  his  country  with  courage,  candor  and 
conviction.  Like  his  brother,  he  had  died 
with  a  bullet  In  his  brain. 

That  morning,  at  the  funeral  services,  I 
had  prayed  for  a  future  day  when  the  grav- 
est dangers  would  no  longer  beset  those 
leaders  In  our  public  life  who  stand  most 
firmly  against  hate,  want  and  fear  In  Amer- 
ica. I  had  asked  that  God  might  deliver  us 
a  time  when  the  men  who  work  hardest  for 
peace  and  against  Injustice  can  walk  safely 
In  our  midst. 

But  later  that  day — on  the  train— my  at- 
tention turned  to  the  people  who  had  come, 
in  countless  numbers,  to  line  the  tracks  all 
the  way  to  Washington.  For  eight  agonizing 
hours,  as  the  train  passed,  I  looked  into  their 
faces.  I  saw  sorrow  there  and  bewilderment. 
I  saw  fury  and  I  saw  fright. 

I  saw  women  crying,  men  unashamed  to 
kneel,  or  to  stand  at  rigid  attention,  with 
hand  over  heart. 

I  saw  cripples  straining  to  pull  themselves 
erect  from  their  wheelchairs,  troops  of  Boy 
Scouts  saluting,  clusters  of  nuns  with  heads 
bowed  and  hands  clasped  in  prayer. 

The  railroad  tracks  don't  f>enetrate  the 
princely  parts  of  our  cities.  Kennedy's  last 
Journey  was  through  the  shabby  tenement 
districts  of  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and 
Baltimore.  There  were  no  grand  vistas  to  look 
out  upon,  only  cluttered  shop  yards,  grimy 
warehouses,  dumps  and  slums,  which  uglify 
so  much  of  the  distance  between  the  splen- 


did skyscrapers  of  New  York  and  the  marblj 
inonuments  of  Washington .  ^^— """^ 

But  the  slum-dwellers  did  what  tncy  could 
to  decorate  the  way — with  flags  draped  from 
their  windows,  with'  Kennedy  posters  he'.d 
high,  and  with  home-made  banners  ex- 
pressing their  sympathy: 
"We  Love  the  Kennedys!" 
"Go  with  God!" 

■Robert  Francis  Kennedy— Farewell!  ' 
And  In  the  stations,  as  the  train  p:iy.scd 
slowly   by,    Negro   people   Joined   hands   and 
sang  the  'B.ittle  Hymn  of  the  Republic." 

That  was  how  they  said  good-bye  to  this 
rich  man  who  cared  passionately  about  the 
plight  of  the  poor.  So  I  thought  it  fitting 
that  the  last  lap  of  his  short  life  should  carry 
him  through  the  constituency  he  held  most 
dear. 

I  havr  since  reflected  upon  the  Injury  in- 
flicted on  our  country,  in  Its  entirety,  by 
this  latest  cruelty.  I  believe  that  popular  gov-  . 
ernment  suffers  from  a  paucity  of  strong 
leaders.  Men  who  would  win  elections  tend 
to  be  followers,  not  leaders.  They  are  In- 
clined to  go  along  in  order  to  get  along.  They 
are  specialists  in  telling  the  people  what  they 
think  the  people  want  to  hear.  They  are  ani- 
mated mirrors,  styled  to  the  fashion  of  the 
moment,  bent^o  reflect  current  opinion,  so 
that  the  typical  voter  may  see  himself  in 
the  candidate  of  his  choice 

Robert  Kennedy  was  a  shining  exception 
to  this  rule.'  He  was  no  ordinary,  garden- 
variety  politician.  He  sporned  conformity.  In- 
sisted on  being  himself,  as  he  sought  to  prod 
the  conscience  of  America. 

"Few  men,"  he  once  wrote,  "are  willing  to 
brave  the  disapproval  of  their  fellows,  the 
censure  of  their  colleagues,  the  wrath  of  their 
society.  Moral  courage  Is  a  rarer  commodity 
than  bravery  In  battle  or  great  Intelligence. 
Yet  it  is  the  one  essential,  vital  quality  for 
those  seeking  to  change  a  world  that  yields 
most  painfully  to  change  .  .  ." 

Whenever  a  public  figure  possessing  great 
moral  courage  Is  struck  down  In  our  midst, 
each  one  of  us  should  recall  John  Donne's 
wise  admonition:  ".  .  .  never  send  to  know 
for  whom  the  bell  tolls;  It  tolls  for  thee." 

The  solemn  bells  of  bereavement  are  toll- 
ing again  for  our  country,  and  the  loss  we 
have  suffered  occurs  at  a  time  ol  trouble, 
when  war,  lawlessness  and  violence  plague 
our  land.  It  Is  to  this  affliction  that  I  would 
speak  this  morning. 

War,  lawlessness,  violence — these  are  the 
three  dimensions  of  the  general  disarray  with 
which  we  are  now  confronted.  They  are  the 
inevitable  symptoms  of  our  protracted  reli- 
ance upon  the  use  of  force. 

For  the  past  quarter  century,  the  United 
States  has  engaged  In  more  warfare  than 
any  other  major  power.  We  bear  the  brand 
of  war,  prolonged  and  unending. 

Our  youngsters  grow  up  with  war.  listen- 
ing to  their  fathers'  stories  of  excitement 
from  a  hundred  battlefronts.  Where  Is  the 
little  boy  whose  favorite  toys  are  not  minia- 
ture replicas  of  our  country's  vaunted  weap- 
onry? 

Violence  begets  violence:  incessant  w.ir- 
'  fare  becomes,  at  last,  the  accepted  companion 
of  normalcy.  Every  night  we  watch  on  tele- 
vision the  gory  spectacle  of  the  Jungle  war 
m  Vietnam,  the  latest  film,  In  color,  fiown 
to  us  directly  from  the  battleground.  Year 
In,  year  out,  the  brutal  drama  penetrates 
every  home,  until  burning  villages,  scream- 
ing children  and  flowing  blood  become  a 
routine  part  of  the  average  family  scene. 

Each  morning  our  newspapers  carry  the 
latest  body  count  of  enemy  dead,  together 
with  pictures  of  our  own  fighting  men, 
bandaged  and  mangled.  The  fist  of  war 
pervades  and  brutalizes  our  culture.  Funny 
strips  give  way  to  fury  strips.  Violence  not 
only  dominates  the  entertainment  we  are 
offered  on  the  ubiquitous  tube:  It  Is  exalted 
there.  Our  video  spies  kill  with  a  ruthless- 
ness   Indistinguishable   from   that  of   their 
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adversaries.  One  c&nnot  really  separate — oa 
any  basis  of  Christian  etblca — the  good  from 
the  bad. 

So  It  has  happened  that  the  American  peo- 
ple and  their  children,  long  gathered  around 
the  arena,  have  been  steeped  In  violence. 
It  Is  the  curse  of  the  land.  Within  the  past 
few  weeks,  a  Senator  and  a  preacher,  one 
white,  the  other  black,  have  been  brutally 
struck  down,  by  acts  of  wanton  violence. 
Both  were  men  of  peace. 

He  who  would  pass  Judgment  upon  the 
rlou  In  our  cities,  the  rising  rate  of  crime, 
the  surly  resistance  to  established  authority 
on  our  foremost  campuses,  the  contagious 
resort  to  force,  Intimidation  and  coercion 
spreading  through  the  land,  would  do  well 
to  remember  the  moral  climate  we  have 
furnished,  and  the  example  that  we,  our- 
selves, have  sometimes  set. 

It  remains  nonetheless  Imperative  that 
lawful  authority  must  be  upheld  and  order- 
ly processes  preserved.  Whether  In  our  cities 
or  on  our  college  campuses,  this  country  can- 
not tolerate  mob  rule ! 

The  maintenance  of  liberty  depends,  first 
of  all,  upon  the  maintenance  of  order.  It  must 
b«  unly^rsoJly  understood  that  In  a  free 
country  _the  right  to  dlaaent  confers  no  li- 
cense whatever  to  destroy,  that  anyone  has 
the  right  to  try  and  change  the  law,  but  no 
one  has  the  right  to  break  the  law! 

In  each  case,  then.  In  dealing  with  the  ris- 
ing incidence  of  crime,  with  riots  In  the 
ghettos,  and  student  takeovers  on  our  cant- 
puses,  things  have  gotten  seriously  out  of 
hand,  and  we  have  a  long  way  to  go  just  to 
prove  to  many  an  intemperate  citizen  that 
violence  and  disorder  are  not  the  means  by 
which  causes  can  be  effectively  furthered, 
and  objectives  achieved,  in  this  country. 

And  we  must  do  just  that — we  must  sum- 
mon up  the  wUl  to  firmly  enforce  the  law — 
we  must  stop  ezaJtlng  violence  through  the 
mass  media — we  must  disenthral  ourselves 
of  our  fatal  fascination  with  force.  The  alter- 
native is  spreading  anarchy,  the  niortal 
enemy  of  a  free  society — the  prelude,  iX  the 
entire  previous  experience  of  mankind  Is  to 
be  credited — to  demagoguery  and  dictator- 
ship. 

But  even  when  ^^pect  for  the  good  order 
of  our  life  is  restored,  we  shall  still  have 
before  us  the  greater  part  of  our  task,  which 
Is  the  correction  of  the  neglect,  the  deep- 
seated  grievances,  the  racial  discrimination, 
the  Inherited  hatreds,  the  poverty,  the  bore- 
dom and  the  frustrations  in  which  this  mis- 
guided behavior  has  its  origins. 

Theae  underlying  problems  are  of  enormous 
complexity.  Any  hopeful  attache  on  them  will 
require  a  national  effort— an  effort  of  linder- 
standing  as  well  as  of  action — on  a  scale  far 
greater  than  anything  we  have  yet  contem- 
plated. 

It  will  require  the  full  participation  of  gov- 
ernment at  every  level,  the  Intelligent  com- 
mitment of  our  whole  educational  system, 
and  the  extensive  cooperation  of  private 
business. 

The  magnitude  and  urgency  of  the  tasks 
we  face  in  reordering  our  domestic  life  brings 
me  to  the  thought  that  I  wish  primarily  to 
leave  with  you. 

I  can  put  It  no  better  than  George  P. 
Kennftn,  the  distinguished  American  diplo- 
mat and  scholar,  so  allow  me  to  use  his 
words : 

"It  is  simply  this:  that  a  nation  in  such 
a  state  of  Internal  disarray — a  nation  faced 
with  domestic  tasks  of  such  magnitude — 
cannot  afford"tbe  luxury  of  extravagant  ex- 
cursions, whether  of  altruism  or  military  ad- 
venture. Into  the  world  beyond  Its  borders. 
It  has  no  choice  but  to  prune  Its  external 
Involvements  to  the  bone,  to  cwre  Itself  oi 
all  dreams  of  being  more  to  others  than  It  Is 
to  Itself,  and  to  adjust  the  objectives  of  Its 
foreign  policy  to  a  realistic  assessment  of  Its 
own  capabilities." 

To  that,  I  say  "Amen!"  During  my  twelve 


years  in  the  Senate.  I  have  seen  the  costs 
of  our  Involvement  in  Vietnam  alone — a 
country  on  the  other  side  of  the  world  to 
which  our  own  vital  interests  are  only  re- 
motely related — mushroom  from  »100-mll- 
llon  a  year  to  $100-milllon  a  day! 

But  my  opposition  to  the  policy  we  have 
followed  in  Vietnam  Is  a  matter  of  long- 
standing. It  Is  an  old  argument,  and  this  is 
neither  the  tinie  nor  plaoe  to  renew  it.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  made  the  ultimate  political 
sacrifice — the  relinquishment  of  the  Presi- 
dency Itself — In  his  effort  to  end  this  war.  the 
successful  termination  of  which  is,  in  my 
Judgment,  a  prerequisite  to  any  successful 
national  policy  over  the  coming  four  years — 
at  home  or  abroad. 

Wtien  that  termination  is  finally  effected, 
I  hope  that  we  shall  then  undertake  a  thor- 
ough reappraisal  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States,  which  has  so  long  commanded 
the  uncritical  supfxirt  of  both  political  par- 
ties, to  the  end  that  new  Vietnams  may  be 
averted  In  the  future. 

This  would  enable  us.  at  long  last,  to  con- 
centrate our  attention  and  a  much  larger 
share  of  our  available  resources,  on  the 
problems  of  our  own  society  having  redis- 
covered what  was  so  well  understood  by  our 
Pounding  Fathers,  "that  the  way  in  which 
nations  really  conunend  themselves  to  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  others  Is  not  pri- 
marily through  their  words  or  even  printarlly 
tlu'ough  their  external  actions,  but  rather 
through  the  tone  and  quality  of  their  do- 
mestic life." 

The  Democratic  Party.  In  our  time,  has 
contributed  the  most  toward  improving  the 
tone  and  quality  of  American  domestic  life. 
Ours  has  been  the  party  of  reform — of  prog- 
ress for  the  people.  The  Democrats  have  been 
the  doers. 

How  forcibly  this  was  again  brought  honxe 
to  me,  as  I  made  my  rounds  this  year  to 
the  county  courthouses  of  Idaho.  It  used  to 
be  that  many  older  people  came  to  tell  me 
of  thkir  fears  of  the  calamity  they  faced  If 
they  fell  sick.  No  decent  provision  had  been 
made  for  them  until  Medicare.  This  year,  In 
the  44  counties  I  have  visited,  among  the 
more  than  2300  constituents  I  have  con- 
sulted, nien  and  women  from  every  walk  of  _ 
life  who  came  to  their  courthouses  to  ask  ' 
me  for  help  with  their  problenM  and  to  tell 
me  their  cares,  not  a  single  one  was  afraid 
anymore  of  the  monetary  consequences  of 
illness  in  old  age. 

Likewise,  under  the  Democrtaic  Adminis- 
tration these  past  eight  years,  a  great  boost 
to  better  education  for  the  young,  has  been 
enacted  Into  law.  Federal  money  for  modem 
school  facilities,  for  the  up-grading  of  school 
libraries,  scholarships  and  direct  loans 
for  college '  students — all  of  this  has  been 
achieved  for  the  new  generation  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

And  our  environment  itself  has  benefitted 
inunensely  with  the  passage  of  the  first 
meaningful  legislation  to  clean  up  our  pol- 
luted rivers,  and  to  begin  to  clear  our  con- 
tanilnated  air.  For  the  first  tinie  in  our 
history,  we  are  becoming  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  beautification. 

Landmark  legislation  has  also  been  ap- 
proved in  the  field  of  conservation  and  out- 
door recreation.  Here  I  have  found  much 
satisfaction  from  floor-managing  to  enact- 
ment the  Wilderness  Bill,  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund,  and  from  author- 
ing the  National  Wild  Rivers  BUI.  which  wUl 
establish  a  system  of  clean,  free-fiowlng  riv- 
ers that  one  day.  In  my  Judgment,  will  prove 
as  Important  to  outdoor  recreation  as  our 
national  parks.  The  recognition  that  has 
been  given  my  work  In  conservation  has 
meant  more  to  me  than  anything  else  I 
have  done. 

Yes,  the  record  abundantly  makes  clear 
that  the  Democratic  Party  continues  to  care 
moat  about  the  tone  and  quality  of  domestic 
life  In  America. 


That  Is  why  I  believe  the  people  will  not 
turn  away  from  us  now.  That  Is  why  I  think 
we  stand  bo  fine  a  chance  to  elect  Compton 
White  and  Darrell  Manning  to  the  Congress 
this  November. 

And  that  Is  why  I  hope  that  the  people  of 
Idaho  will  find  my  record  of  sen-ice  in  the 
Senate  deserving  of  another  term. 

Let  us  go  out  from  this  convention  united 
and  strong — proud  of  the  constructive  service 
the  Democratic  Party  has  rendered  our  coun- 
try. 

For  It  Is  not  a  sick  country,  but  a  great 
one,  «ith  a  future  filled  with  promise,  not 
despair. 

Even  as  I  stood  last  Saturday  evening  on 
the  moonlit  slopes  of  Arlington  National 
Cemetery,  mourning  the  loss  of  a  friend.  I 
marvelled  at  the  spirit  of  his  gallant  family — 
twice  stricken  by  terrible  tragedy — yet  chooe- 
ing  as  the  final  musical  salute  to  Robert 
Kennedy  no  melancholy  dirge,  but  the  up- 
lifting strains  of  America  the  Beautiful. 

And  as  the  last  notes  echoed  tlirough  the 
shadows,  I  thought  that  this  Indeed  was  the 
prayer  he  would  have  chosen: 

"America,   America.  God  shed  His  grace  on 
thee. 
And  crown  thy  good  with  Brotherhood 
From  sea  to  shining  sea." 


/THE  NEW  OFFSET  AGREEMENT 
/  WITH  WEST  GERMANY 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  past  weekend  there  were  reports  in 
the  press  on  an  agreement  reached  with 
the  West  German  Government  to  cTset 
the  drain  on  our  balance  of  payments 
in  the  coming  fiscal  year  resulting  from 
the  fact  that  we  coittinue  to  maintain 
some  220,000  troops  and  about  130,000 
dependents  in  West  Germany.  I  under- 
stand that  these  press  reports  are  sub- 
stantially accurate. 

Under  the  agreement  with  West  Ger- 
many, in  the  coming  fiscal  year  the  West 
German  Bundesbank  will  buy  $500  mil- 
lion worth  of  medium-term  U.S.  Treas- 
ury bonds  in  quarterly  installments,  just 
as  the  Bundesbank  has  purchased  $500 
million  worth  of  such  bonds  during  the 
current  fiscal  year.  In  addition,  the  West 
German  Defense  Ministry  will,  in  fiscal 
year  1969,  make  additional  purchases  of 
$100  million  worth  of  military  equipment, 
just  as  the  Defense  Ministry  has  in  fis- 
cal year  1968. 

But  there  are  two  new  features  in  this 
latest  agreement.  First,  a  West  German 
private  banking  consortium  will  imder- 
take  to  sell  an  additional  $125  million 
worth  of  medium-term  U.S.  Treasury  . 
bonds  in  West  Germany.  Second,  the^ 
West  German  state-owned  Lufthansa 
Airline  will  pay  $60  million  in  cash  for 
aircraft  purchased  here. 

This  new  agreement  with  the  West 
German  Government  has  been  described 
in  the  press  as  an  agreement  which  will 
"cover"  or  "neutralize"  most  of  the  for- 
eign exchange  costs  incurred  by  the 
United  States  in  maintaining  large  forces 
in  West  Germany.  It  strikes  me  as  a 
strange  agreement  indeed,  which  "neu- 
tralizes" such  costs  by  increasing  the  for- 
eign indebtedness  of  the  United  States 
by  some  $625  million.  For,  of  course,  not 
only  do  these  Treasury  bonds  carry  in- 
terest at  the  market  rate  prevailing  at 
the  time  of  their  purchase — and  the  cur- 
rent market  rate  is  now  just  under  6  per- 
cent— but  they  must  also  be  redeemed  or 
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renegotiated  In  the  not  too  distant  fu- 
ture. 

These  interest  payments  by  the  United 
States  to  West  Germany  are  significant 
amounts  to  say  tlie  least.  In  the  fiscal 
year  just  ending,  we  will  have  paid  $17 
million  in  Interest  on  the  $500  million 
worth    of    bonds     puichased    by     the 
Bundesbank   during   the   present  fiscal 
year.  But  this  is  just  the  beginning.  In 
the  coming  fiscal  year,  we  will  pay  an 
estimated  $27  million  in  interest  on  the 
first  $500  million  worth  of  bonds  pur- 
cliased  by  the  Bundesbank  during  the 
cui-rent  fiscal  year.  We  will  pay  an  esti- 
mated $18  million  in  interest  on  the  $500 
million  worth  of  bonds  which  will  be 
purchased  during  fiscal  year  1969,  as- 
suming that  the  current  rate  of  interest 
prevails.  And  we  \vill  pay  a  further  esti- 
mated $8  million  in  Interest  on  the  $125 
million   worth   of   medium-term   bonds 
which  will  be  sold  by  a  West  German 
banking  consortium.  Our  interest  pay- 
ments in  the  coming  fiscal  year  will  thus 
total  $53  million.  If  we  keep  going  at 
this    rate,    our   interest   payments   will 
soon  equal  the  foreign  exchange  we  will 
be  saving  as  a  result  of  this  year's  limited 
redeployment  of   33,000   troops   to   the 
United  States  from  West  Germany. 

And  while  on  the  subject  of  this  lim- 
ited redeployment,  I  recall  that  we  were 
told  a  year  ago  that  "up  to  35,000  men" 
and  25,000  dependents  would  be  rede- 
ployed from  West  Germany  to  the  United 
States.  It  now  appears  that  some  33,000 
men  and  only  15,000  dependents — or  12.- 
000  fewer  Americans — will  be  affected  by 
this  redeployment.  Moreover,  I  gather 
that  at  the  present  time  there  are  no 
plans  for  further  redeployments. 

I  regret  our  reluctance  to  reduce  our 
military  forces  In  West  Germany  to  a 
more  rational  and  tolerable  level.  I  regret, 
too,  our  Inability  to  find  a  less  expensive 
way  to  lighten  the  load  we  are  bearing 
In  West  Germany.  For  the  latest  agree- 
ment  reported  in  the  press  does  not 
"cover"  the  costs  of  maintaining  our 
forces  in  West  Germany  but  only  camou- 
flages these  costs.  As  was  the  case  last 
year,  we  are  simply  borrowing  money 
and  time — at  considerable  expense — and 
postponing   action   on   the   main  issue 
which,  as  I  remarked  last  summer,  is  to 
make  more  than  token  and  tentative  ad- 
justments to  the  fundamental  and  far- 
reaching     changes '  that     have     taken 
place — and  are  taking  place — in  Europe. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  story 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  J>me  11  by 
Benjamin    Welles,    the    artiae    in   the 
June  11  Washington  Post  by|Dan  Mor- 
gan, and  the  editorial  In  the;New  York 
Times  of  June  14,  entitled 
Troop  Costs"  be  printed  in  t 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,    ., 

articles  and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  Tork  Times,  June  11,  1968] 

Untted  States-Bonn  Accord  on  Troop  Cost 

Set — Offset  Agreement  Will  Cover  Most 

OF   THE   Annual    Outlay    for    Forces   in 

Cermant 

(By  BeHjamln  Welles) 

Washington.  June  10. — The  United  States 

and  West  Germany  reached  agreement  today 

on   German  reimbursements   to  help  cover 

most  of  the  annual  foreign  exchange  costs 
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of  maintaining  210,000  American  troops  and 
160,000  dependents  in  West  Germany.  The 
costs  are  estimated  at  more  than  »800-mll- 
lion  a  year. 

Eugene  V.  Rostow,  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Political  Affairs,  who  fiew  to  Bonn 
over  the  weekend,  reported  that  he  had 
worked  out  a  satisfactory  settlement  tliere 
today.  It  was  the  first  day  of  his  meeting  with 
Rolf  Lahr,  State  Secretary  in  the  West  Ger- 
man Foreign  MinUtry. 

Mr.  Rostow  was  accompanied  by  Frederick 
L.  DemUig,  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
for  Monetary  Affairs. 

According  to  reports  from  Bonn  quoting 
informed  sources,  the  agreement  was  reached 
when  Bonn  offered  a  dollar  contribution  by  a 
consortium  of  West  German  banks  in  addi- 
tion to  arms  purchases  and  the  purchase  of 
medium-term  United  States  securiUes  in  the 
amount  of  the  expiring  agreement. 

Diplomats  who  have  followed  the  nego- 
tiations between  West  Germany  and  the 
United  States  speculated  that  the  final  set- 
tlement would  probably  involve  West  Ger- 
man purchases  of  medium-term  United 
States  Treasury  bonds  and  mUitary  equip- 
ment worth  a  total  of  about  $700-milllon  a 
year. 

In  the  current  fiscal  year,  which  ends 
June  30,  West  Germany  has  helped  offset  the 
United  States  gold  drain  by  purchasing  $500- 
mllllon  in  medium-term  Treasury  bonds  plus 
$100-milllon  in  mUltary  equipment  and  serv- 
ices here.  However,  on  May  10,  when  the 
United  States  and  West  German  negotiators 
met  here  to  renew  the  agreement  lor  the 
year  beginning  July  1,  the  United  States  re- 
portedly asked  for  "complete"  coverage  of  the 
dollar  drain  to  West  Germany,  which  tlie 
State,  Defense,  and  Treasury  Departments 
estimate  at  (SOO-mUlion  plus." 

This  figiire  proved  too  high  for  the  West 
Germans,  and  it  was  agreed  that  talks  would 
resume  in  Bonn  three  weeks  later. 

"They've  obviously  split  the  difference  be- 
tween Germany's  offer  or\;^other  t600-mU- 
lion  and  Washington's  demand  for  $800- 
plus,"  one  diplomat  ctmimented. 

The  so-caUed  offset  payments  were  first 
negotiated  between  the  two  countries  in 
1961  as  a  means  of  offsetting  the  United 
States  gold  drain  inctirred  each  year  in  keep- 
ing sizable  North  AUantlc  Treaty  Forces  in 
West  Germany. 
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[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  11,  1968) 

United  States  and  Bonn  Reach 

Troop-Offset   Accord 

(By  Dan  Morgan) 

Bonn.  June  10. — The  American  team 
fighting  to  shore  up  the  UjB.  doUar  today 
won  German  agreement  for  increased  help 
next  year  in  offsetting  the  foreign  exchange 
drain  caused  by  stationing  of  troops  here. 

However,  It  appeared  from  Informed  Amer- 
ican sources  that  for  the  second  year  In  a 
row  the  U.S.  will  take  a  balance-of -payments 
lose  under  terms  of  the  new  one-year  agree- 
ment to  take  effect  July  1. 

The  actual  money  figures  were  left  blank 
today.  They  wiU  be  fiUed  In  during  negotia- 
tions Tuesday  between  the  Bundesbank  (cen- 
tral bank)  and  American  negotiators  Eugene 
Rostow.  Under  Secretary  of  State,  and  Fred- 
erick Deming,  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. 

Bonn  sources  said  it  was  expected  that  the 
new  agreement,  like  the  last  one,  will  con- 
sist of  Bundesbank  purchase  of  around  $500 
mUlion  in  medium-term  Treasxiry  bonds,  and 
continued  yearly  German  arms  purchases  of 
at  least  $100  mUllon  iii  Ajnerica. 

COMBINE   OF   BANKS 

But  added  to  this  for  the  first  time  will  be 
authorlzatloh  for  a  "substantial"  purchase 
of  US.  securities  by  a  combine  of  German 
commercial  banks,  using  the  "good  offices  "  of 
the  Bundesbank. 


This  means  that  the  Bundesbank  will  not 
have  to  dig  deeper  Into  its  own  reserves,  some 
of  which  have  already  been  thrown  into  the 
fight  to  help  the  dollar  over  the  past  six 
months. 

Although  there  was  no  hint  of  possible  new 
U.S.  troop  "redeployments"  to  the  American 
continent,  the  final  communique  e.xpressed 
the  need  "In  the  months  ahead"  to  find  a 
long-term  solution  to  the  U.S.  troop-pay- 
ment costs. 

High  West  German  Defense  Ministry  offi- 
cials have  recently  been  warning  privately,  in 
an  obvious  effort  to  prevent  the  unraveUng 
of  the  Western  troop  structure,  tliat  the  re- 
cent events  In  Czechoslovakia  have  under- 
lined the  need  for  Western  preparedness. 

Officials  m  the  Ministry  have  said  In  fact 
that  the  present  Warsaw  Pact  maneuvers  in 
Czechoslovakia,  and  Soviet  hints  of  military 
intervention  there,  have  proved  the  need  for 
a  strong  NATO. 

The  Czech  situation  was  discussed  In  the 
German-American  talks.  It  was  revealed. 

MUTUAL    REDUCTIONS 

However.  American  sources  said  that  a 
balanced,  mutual  force  reducOon  in  b»th 
NATO  and  in  the  Warsaw  Pact  (East  Euro- 
pean Defense  Pact)  will  still  be  proposed  at 
the  NATO  Foreign  Ministers  meeting  In 
Reykjavik,  Iceland,  later  this  month. 

The  annual  balance-of-payments  drain 
from  the  staUoning  of  American  troops  and 
dependents  in  West  Germany  U  estimated  at 
$800  million.  Last  year  only  around  $700  mil- 
lion of  this  was  covered  by  the  offset  arrange- 
ment. 

American  sources  today  said  the  previously 
agreed  on  "redeployment"  between  April  and 
September  of  36,000  American  troops  and  96 
jet  aircraft  to  the  UB.  will  save  around  $70 
milUon  a  year  on  the  payments  ledger. 

West  Germany  has  already  agreed  to  help 
by  speeding  up  tariff  cuts  and  by  supporting 
the  U.S.  gold-seUlng  policies.  Now,  the  West 
German  Defense  Ministry  has  suggested  that 
It  help  fiu-ther  by  buying  88  American 
Phantom  aircraft  at  a  cost  of  $1  billion.  How- 
ever, a  final  decision  Is  yet  to  be  made  on  this. 

[Prom  the  New  Tork  Times.  Jtine  14.  1968) 
>  Stopgap  on  Troop  Costs 

The  new  Washington-Bonn  agreement  for 
offsetting  the  foreign  exchange  costs  of  main- 
taining American  forces  in  Germany  is  onqe 
again  simply  a  stopgap  arrangement  that 
avoids  the  real  problem.  West  Germany  prom- 
ises to  provide  only  $100  milUon  in  "hard" 
offset  costs  through  purchases  of  American 
military  equipment  in  the  year  beginning 
3'My\.  ,      „, 

As  it  did  last  year,  Bonn's  Bundesbank  will 
help  ease  the  American  payments  deficit  by 
buying  $500  million  in  medium-range  Treas- 
ury bonds  and  a  group  of  German  conmier- 
cial  banks  will  piu-chase  a  lesser  amount.  But 
these  arrangements  increase  Washington's 
long-run  bonded  debt  and.  In  any  event,  the 
total  amount  specified  m  the  agreement  wlU 
fall  far  short  of  the  more  than  $800  mUllon 
required  to  maintain  210,000  troops  and  160,- 
000  dependents  In  Germany. 

Bonn  stUl  wants  a  sizable  American  force 
in  Germany  for  the  common  defense  but  is 
increasingly  reluctant  to  pay  for  it.  '^oop 
offset  arrangements  remind  Germans  of  Al- 
lied occupation  costs  and  thus  have  become 
ever  more  difficult  lor  the  Government  to 
defend. 

The  two  Governments  agree  that  they 
should  work  out  a  more  satisfactory  long- 
term  arrangement,  but  no  one  seems  to  have 
acceptable  ideas  on  how  to  begin.  The  best 
arrangement  is  also  the  most  obvious:  A  sys- 
tem for  supporting  on  an  alUance-wlde  basis 
the  troops  NATO  needs  for  the  foreseeable 
•future  in  Europe.  It  Is  a  measure  of  the  In- 
erUa  that  nas  long  engulfed  NATO  that  It 
is  no  closer  to  such  an  agreement  today  than 
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when  the  neceoalty  for  It  wu  generally  con- 
ceded years  ago. 

In  the  absence  of  a  satisfactory  agreement, 
the  pressiires  from  Congress  for  a  further 
cutback  of  the  American  forces  In  Oermany 
beyond  the  34.000  now  being  "redeployed" 
ure  certain  to  mount. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  cferk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  NEED  FOR  SUBSTANTIAL  RE- 
DUCTION OF  US.  FORCES  IN 
WESTERN  EUROPE 

Mr  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  for 
some  time  now  I  have  been  a  cosponsor 
of  Senator  Mansfield's  resolution  ex- 
pressing Xhe  sense  of  the  Senate  that  we 
should  have  a  substantial  reduction  in 
our  forces  insofar  as  Western  Europe  is 
concerned.  Just  a  few  days  ago  we  had 
an  announcement  on  the  ticker  that  an 
agreement  had  been  reached  between 
the  United  States  and  West  Germany 
in  order  to  defray  part  of  the  cost  of 
maintaining  in  West  Germany  some 
260,000  of  our  troops,  plus  dependents. 
Obviously,  this  is  not  going  to  defray  all 
the  c(»r  which  is  estimated  at  over  $800 
million  a  year,  just  in  West  Germany. 

I  was  absolutely  delighted  the  other 
day  to  read  an  editorial  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News  of  my  home  State,  in 
Denver,  Colo..  exi*essing  the  same  po- 
sition that  I  have  expressed  on  a  num- 
ber of  occasions.  Succinctly  stated,  it  Is. 
Why  in  the  world  does  the  United  States 
still  have  over  350,000  troops  in  Western 
Eiu-ope  when  we  can  still  perform  oiu- 
NATO  obligations  through  our  Polaris 
submarines  and  fast  airlift  out  of  the 
United  States? 

It  seems  to  me,  with  our  balance-of- 
payments  problem  and  our  economic 
problems,  we  should  be  taking  rapid  and 
active  steps  to  bring  those  troops  and 
their  dependents  back  to  the  United 
States  for  service  in  an  emergency, 
wherever  it  may  occur  around  the  world, 
and  in  order  to  make  a  substantial  dent 
in  our  balance-of-payments  problem. 

So  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
editorial  to  which  I  have  referred  from 
the  Rocky  Mountain  News  of  June  17, 
1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printe&  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Who  Needs  It? 

The  U.S.  State  Department  has  "won"  West 
Oerman  agreement  to  help  us  again  next  year 
to  "Offset"  substantially  the  $800  million- 
plus  it  costs  us  to  station  210,000  American 
troops  (plus  160,000  dependents)  on  West 
German  soil. 

Doubtless  there  were  smiles  and  hand- 
shakes when  the  agreement  was  made  in 
Bonn  last  week.  Eugene  V.  Roetow,  the  t7.S. 
undersecretary  of  state,  will  be  congratulated 
on  his  "fine  work,"  unless  we  miss  our  guess. 

Clever  the  arrangement  is.  The  West  Ger- 
man armed  forces  will  buy  $100  million  or  so 
in  American  arms.  The  West  Oerman  Central 


Bank  is  to  buy  some  (500  million  In  medium- 
term  US.  Treasury  bonds.  And  West  Oerman 
commercial  banks  will  buy  "substantial'* 
amounts  of  US  securities.  But  these  securi- 
ties purchases  are  not  coet-sharing;  they  aire 
merely  a  device  for  easing  our  balance-of- 
payments  deficit,  and  nothing  more.  The  Ger- 
mans are  letting  us  hold  some  of  their  dol- 
lars, and  we  pay  them  Interest  for  the  favor. 
The  Oerman  "contribution"  will  not  come 
anywhere  near  the  U.S.  costs  for  the  six  divi- 
sions we  keep  in  Central  Europe. 

We  have  only  one  little  question  about 
this  Rube  Goldberg  contraption.  Who  needs 
It? 

Can  the  US.  Oovemment  tell  us  why,  23 
years  after  the  end  of  World  War  II,  and 
with  the  eyeball-to-eyeball  confrontations  of 
the  cold  war  now  behind  us.  we  have  to  keep 
that  many  troops  in  West  Germany?  The 
money  it  costs  doesn't  come  from  any  "Gov- 
ernment" anyway.  It  cvmes  from  taxpayers. 

Everybody  knows  why  the  Soviet  Union 
stations  troops  in  Eastern  Europe.  It  is  not 
to  stop  a  NATO  attack,  because  NATO  has 
no  such  intention.  It  Is  to  maintain  a  threat 
to  Western  Europe,  but  more  Importantly  to 
maintain  ultimate  political  control  over  Rus- 
sia's Eastern  European  '"allies."  The  presence 
of  Soviet  troops  In  Czechoslovakia  during 
Warsaw  Pact  maneuvers — as  the  reformist 
new  leaders  in  Prague  know  only  too  well — is 
a  Soviet  warning  not  to  go  too  far. 

Surely  the  US  should  maintain  its  pledge 
to  its  NATO  allies.  And  we  should  continue 
to  hold  up  to  Russia  the  threat  of  nuclear 
retaliation  in  case  Moscow  launches  an  at- 
tack. But  now  that  our  14  NATO  allies  have 
long  since  recovered  from  their  postwar  weak- 
ness— many  times  over! — it  Is  our  allies,  not 
we.  who  should  furnish  the  men  and  bear  t^^ 
costs  of  providing  NATO's  conventional  of- 
fense 

This  strikes  us  as  a  more  sensible  NATO 
policy  for  1968  than  the  financial  manipula- 
tions  the   Administration   now   arranges   so 
successfully''  as  It  plods  on  living  in  the 
past  ^^^^^^^^^  V 

HEROES   ON   SKIS 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
had  the  privilege,  on  two  separate  oc- 
casions, of  going  through  Pitzsimons 
HospiUl.  which  is  an  Army  hospital  in 
Colorado.  While  there  I  have  had  the  op- 
portunity, privilege,  and  honor  of  giv- 
ing medals  to  many  of  the  men  who  were 
suffering  there  as  casualties  in  the  Viet- 
nam war.  They  have  a  magnificent  spirit. 
They  are  determined  to  put  themselves 
back  into  first  class  condition  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  they  are  getting  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  help  from  Col.  Paul 
Brown,  who  is  a  doctor  and  is  the  head 
of  the  orthopedic  service  at  Pitzsim'ons. 

In  addition,  another  program,  wholly 
separate  from  Fitzslmons.  was  started 
at  our  Children's  Hospital,  and  \s  being 
promoted  by  I>r.  William  P.  Stanek.  who 
is  the  director  of  the  amputee  clinic  at 
Children's  Hospital. 

Interestingly  enough,  both  of  these 
men  came  to  the  same  conclusion  sepa- 
rately and  independently,  but  have  since 
joined  forces  and  have  been  working  to- 
gether. One  of  the  major  things  that 
needed  to  be  done  for  the  amputees  was 
to  give  them  the  opportunity  for  re- 
habilitating themselves,  not  only  physi- 
cally, but  in  spirit.  In  activity,  and  in 
physical  strength.  So  they  started  a  ski- 
ing school. 

Many  of  these  men  and  children  have 
only  one  leg,  but  they  have  done  a  re- 
markable job.  They  have  rigged  them 
up  with  special  poles  with  "outriggers" 


on  the  sides,  so  that,  as  they  go  down 
the  slope,  they  can  dig  in  with  a  little 
projectile  that  comes  out  of  this  "out- 
rigger" slide  on  their  ski  poles. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  S*i- 
ator's  3  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator  may 
have  an  additional  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  As  '^  say.  they  have 
had  great  success  with  this  program.  The 
patients  from  Children's  Hospital  have 
thoroughly  enjoyed  it.  The  casualties 
from  Vietnam — many  of  them,  as  I  say, 
crippled  with  amputations — have  en- 
joyed it  also.  I  was  delighted,  last  Sun- 
day, to  find  published  In  This  Week  mag- 
azine, distributed  by  the  Washington 
Sunday  Star,  an  article  entitled  "Heroes 
on  Skis,"  dealing  with  this  very  fine  ther- 
apeutic program.  The  "heroes"  include 
not  onlv  those  on  the  skis,  but  also  those 
who  hav%  had  the  imagination  to  orga- 
nize, promote,  and  supervise  this  project. 
It  has  required  a  great  deal  of  work  by 
teachers,  instructors,  and  private  citizens 
from  many  of  the  towns  in  the  area. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle to  which  I  have  referred,  written  by 
Julie  Fairfield  Johnson  and  published  in 
This  Week,  June  16,  1968,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hekoes  on  Skis 

( By  Julie  Fairfield  Johnson) 

Of  ali  sports  clubs  in  the  United  States, 
the  newest — and  most  exclusive — is  the  Three 
Track  Ski  Club  in  Denver,  Colorado.  It's  only 
five  months  old  and  its  applicants,  regardless 
of  age,  may  qualify  only  If  they  are  amputees 
who  can  ski.  Those  who've  qualified  so  far 
are  either  Vietnam  combat  veterans  from  the 
Army's  Pitzsimons  General  Hospital  or 
youngsters  from  Denver's  Children's  Hospital. 

The  amputee  ski  program  was  developed 
by  Col.  Paul  W.  Brown  M.D ,  chief  of  the 
Orthopedic  Service  at  Fitzslmons,  and  Dr. 
William  F.  Stanek.  director  of  the  Amputee 
Clinic  at  Children's  Hospital,  and  sponsored 
by  local  foundations  and  merchants. 

As  Col.  Brown  envisioned  It,  the  physio- 
therapy which  the  hospitals  provided  for 
amputees  was  not  enough — they  needed 
something  to  lift  their  spirits — and  since 
they  were  in  "Ski  Country,  USA."  it  was  only 
natural  to  look  to  the  slopes. 

Ski  instructors  from  the  Arapahoe  Basin 
school  offered  their  services  without  pay.  For 
two  weeks,  these  experts  practiced  skiing  on 
one  leg  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
problems  involved.  It  was  well  they  did  be- 
cause on  January  10,  when  17  children,  ages 
eight  to  17.  and  20  soldiers  showed  up  for 
the  first  session,  only  one  of  them — a  O.I. — 
had  ever  skied  before. 

HOW    CAN     TOU     LEARN     TO    SKI    ON     ONE     LEO? 

Though  the  youngsters  were  excited,  most 
of  the  men  viewed  the  trip  as  a  way  to  get 
out  of  the  hospital.  Some  had  lost  a  leg 
below  the  knee;  others  had  had  amputations 
above  the  knee;  some  were  wearing  artificial 
legs.  Two  of  the  men  and  three  of  the  boys 
were  missing  a  hand  or  an  arm.  There  were 
17  Instructors  on  hand  that  first  day,  and 
every  one  was  needed. 

To  help  keep  their  balance,  the  one-legged 
skiers  were  provided  with  metal  hand  braces 
that  encircled  the  arm  and  ski  poles  fitted 
with  sawed-off  skis  to  serve  as  "outriggers." 
Those  missing  a  hand  were  taught  to  hold 
a  regulation  ski  pole  with  their  hook. 
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A    GOOD   WAT   TO    MEET   PRETTY    GIRLS 

The  amputees  were  taught,  like  any  group, 
of  beginners,  how  to  fall  and  how  to  get  up — 
and  how  to  release  a  retractable  spike  in 
their  outrigger  poles  to  provide  traction 
when  needed,  and  to  draw  It  back  In  for 
smooth  downlilU  glides.  Several  of  the  men, 
not  yet  fitted  with  artlflclal  legs,  took  such 
tumbles  that  their  stumps  swelled. 

But  they  refused  to  give  up.  When  a  G.I. 
collided  with  a  pretty  girl  and  fell,  he  told 
rescuers,  "Don't  help  us  up  too  soon.  That's 
how  I  meet  them." 

"That  first  afternoon."  says  Ed  Lticks.  one 
of  the  Instructors,  "everyone  started  to  ski. 
They  even  learned  how  to  ride  the  lift  on 
the  beginner  slope." 

By  the  second  session  everyone  was  riding 
the  chalrlift  to  the  halfway  point  up  the 
mountain  and  making  his  way  down.  Al- 
though their  progress  came  In  spurts,  men 
aivd  children  cheered  each  other  on.  The 
doctors  could  see  a  steady  Improvement  In 
their  self-confidence.  Two  of  the  men  were 
BO  proud  of  their  new  skill  that  the  weekend 
after  their  first  class,  they  went  on  ski  dates 
with  girls  who  had  never  skied.  By  the  end 
of  February,  the  whole  class  had  developed 
not  only  skill  but  style,  racing  down  the 
hill  In  full  control  and  turning  beautifully. 

The  men  will  continue  with  their  weekly 
sessions  as  long  as  there  is  snow,  which  has 
been  predicted  as  late  as  June  15  this  year. 
With  skiing  such  a  success,  Fitzslmons  is 
planning  two  other  therapy  projects  for  am- 
putees— golf  and  horseback  pack  trips  Into 
the  nearby  mountains.  They  might  even 
start  a  water-skiing  program  this  summer. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  of 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESEDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


sions  of  the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood 
Prevention  Act,  asMffffSded  (with  accom- 
panying papers) ^(Cthe  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

Report  on  Medicare  Program 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  the  first  annual  re- 
port on  the  medicare  program  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance, 

Atomic  Enerot  Commission  Equipment 
Titled  in  Nonprofit  Educational  Insti- 
tutions AND  Other  NoNPROrrr  Organi- 
zations 

A  letter  from  the  General   Manager,  U.S. 
Atomic    Energy    Commission,    transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  list  of  the  nonprofit  educa- 
tional institutions  and  other  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations In  which  title  to  equipment  was 
vested   by   the   Atomic   Energy    Commission 
(with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
Report    of    Subversive    Activities    Control 
Board 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,   Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  of  the  Board  as  of 
June  1,  1968  (with  an  accompanying  report) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Proposed     Exemption     Prom     Restrictions 
OF  the  Trademark  Laws 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  amend  the  Trademark  Act  of  1946  to 
provide  an  exemption  from  the  restrictions 
of  the  trademark  laws,  and  lor  other  pur- 
poses (with  an  accompanying  pai)er);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
.  Third    Preference    aito    Sixth    Preference 
Classifications  for  Certain  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Imrilgra- 
tlon    and    Naturalization    Service,    Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting,   pursuant  to 
law,  reports  relating  to  third  preference  and 
sixth    preference   classifications   for   certain 
aliens   (with  accompanying  papers);   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the  House 
had  insisted  upon  its  amendment  to  the 
bill  (S.  1401)  to  amend  title  I  of  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of 
1965,  and  for  other  purposes,  disagreed 
to  by  the  Senate;  agreed  to  the  confer- 
ence asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
that  Mr.  Aspinall,  Mr.  Ta-sxor,  Mr. 
Johnson  of  California,  Mr.  Saylor,  and 
Mr.  Skxtbitz  were  appointed  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  con- 
ference. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the   Senate  the   following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  Indicated: 
Plans   for   Works   of   Improvement  Under 
Watershed    Protection    and    Flood    Pre- 
vention Act,  as  Amended 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  plans  for  works  of  improvement 
which  have  been  prepared  under  the  provl- 


unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE :  * 

S.  3661.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Gumer- 
slndo  Vicente  Garay;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  r 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota: 
8.3662.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Nereo 
A.  Llzardo;  and 

S.  3663.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Conrado 
D.  Doce  and  his  wife.  Nellie  G.  Doce;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TYDINGS: 
S.  3664.  A    biU    for   the    relief    of   Ivonna 
Napolltano;    and 

S.  3665.  A   bill   for  the   relief  of  Dr.   Em- 
manuel Mendoza  Maniago;  to  the  Committee  ^ 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  ( for  Mr. 
MoNTOTA,  lor  himself  and  Mr.  An- 
derson) : 
S.  3666.  A  bill  to  permit  the  State  of  New 
Mexico  to  revise  Its  agreement,  entered  Into 
under  section  218  of  the  Social  Sec\u-lty  Act. 
so  as  to  extend  social  security  coverage  to 
certain  hospital  employees  In  such  State;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Btbd  of  West 
Virginia  when  he  Introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  DiRKSEN)  : 

S.J.  Res.   180.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 

franked      mall      privileges      for      surviving 

spouses  of  Members  of  Congress;  considered 

and   passed. 

(See  reference  to  the  above  joint  resolu- 
tion when  introduced  by  Mr.  Mansfield, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  heading.) 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agrlculttire  and  Forestry,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  17320,  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  grant  an  easement  ftver 
certain  lands  to  the  St.  Louls-San  Francisco 
Railway  Co.  (Rept.  No.  1268). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia: 

George  A.  Avery,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  a  member  of  the  Public  Service 
Commission  of  the  District  of  Columbia; 

John  W.  Kern  III.  of  Maryland,  to  be  asso- 
ciate Judge  of  the  District  of  Coltimbla  Court 
of   Appeals;    and 

Dean  Stephen  S.  Davis,  for  appointment 
as  a  member  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Re- 
development liand  Agency. 


BILLS   AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced,  read  the  first  time,   and,   by 


S.  3666— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
PERMIT  SOCIAL  SECURITY  COV- 
ERAGE OF  EMPLOYEES  OF  CER- 
TAIN HOSPITALS  IN  NEW  MEXICO 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  imanimous  consent,  in  the 
absence  of  the  distinguished  jimior  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Montota], 
to  insert  In  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
statement  by  Senator  Montoya;  and  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  introduce 
a  bill  for  Senator  Montoya  and  Senator 
Anderson  in  conjunction  with  the  state- 
ment, and  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  (S.  3666)  to  permit  the  State 
of  New  Mexico  to  revise  its  agreement, 
entered  into  imder  section  218  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act,  so  as  to  extend  social 
security  coverage  to  certain  hospital  em- 
ployees in  such  State,  introduced  by  Mr. 
BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (for  Mr.  Montoya, 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Anderson),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
s.  3666 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arid  House 
o/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  not- 
withstanding any  provision  of  section  218  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  the  agreement  with 
the  State  of  New  Mexico  heretofore  entered 
into  pursuant  to  such  section  may  at  the 
option  of  such  State  be  modified  at  any  time 
prior  to  January  1,  1970,  so  as  to  apply  to 
the  services  of  employees  of  a  hospital  which 
Is  an  Integral  part  of  a  political  subdivision 
to  which  an  agreement  under  this  section  has 
not  been  made  applicable,  as  a  separate  cov- 
erage group  within  the  meaning  of  section 
218(b)  (5)  of  sach  Act,  but  only  if  such  hos- 
pital  has  prior  to   1966  withdrawn  from  a 
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retirement  system  which  had  been  applicable 
to  the  employees  of  such  hospital. 

The  statement  of  Mr.  Montota  is  as 
follows : 
Statsmcnt  bt  SxNAToa  JostPH  M.  Montota 

Upon    iNrmoDtrcriON    or    Amendiient    To 

PssMrr  Social  Skcvritt  CovxaAcs  or  Em- 

pLomes    OF    Certain    Hospitals    in    New 

Mexico 

Mr.  Montota.  B<r.  President,  I  should 
like  to  Introduce,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
Senator  Anderson,  a  bill  that  would  provide 
essential  social  security  coverage  for  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Socorro  County  General  Hos- 
pital In  New  Mexico. 

This  coverage  problem  arose  out  of  a  very 
unusual  set  of  circumstances  which  Involved 
a  misunderstanding  within  the  State  as  to 
whether  the  employees  of  the  Hospital  were 
under  the  New  Mexico  Public  Employees  Re- 
tirement Association.  When  It  became  clear 
that  the  employees  were  under  the  State 
system,  the  management  of  the  Hospital  took 
action  to  remove  the  employees  from  the 
system  with  the  expectation  of  then  obtain- 
ing th*  social  security  coverage  which  the 
eaiployaas  desired.  However,  the  fact  that  the 
positions  of  the  employees  were  under  the 
State  system  for  a  period  of  time  presented 
a  serious  obstacle  to  obtaining  social  security 
coverage  because  of  provisions  In  the  Social 
Security  Act  that  are  designed  to  prevent 
the  replacement  of  coverage  under  a  State  or 
local  retirement  system  by  social  security 
coverage. 

Since  coverage  of  the  Socorro  Hospital  em- 
ployees Is  not  therefore  feasible  under  pres- 
ent law.  I  have  explored  with  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  possibilities  for  se- 
curing such  coverage  (or  them.  This  legisla- 
tion was  drafted  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration,  and  Is  of 
course  noncontroverslal.  It  Is  also  a  com- 
panion bill  to  H.R.  11743  Introduced  by  my 
colleague.  Congressman  E.  S.  Johnny  Walker 
In  the  House  of  Representatives. 

It  appears  that  this  amendment  Is  the  best 
avenue  of  approach  for  making  coverage 
available  In  this  case.  It  would  make  only 
a  very  limited  change  In  the  law  and  would 
be  applicable  only  to  New  Mexico.  It  would 
not  become  a  part  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
but  would  permit  the  State  of  New  Mexico, 
at  any  time  before  the  end  of  1969,  to  mod- 
ify Its  coverage  agreement  with  the  Secretary 
of  HEW  to  provide  coverage  for  employees 
of  Socorro  Hospital.  While  the  language  Is 
in  general  terms.  It  Is  believed  that  Socorro 
Hospital  is  the  only  hospital  In  New  Mexico 
to  which  the  language  would  apply. 

It  should  be  added  here  that  an  attempt 
was  made  to  develop  a  bill  which  would  make 
coverage  available  not  only  to  employees  of 
this  particular  hospital,  but  which  would 
also  apply  to  all  States.  Certainly,  this  would 
have  resulted  In  a  more  preferable  measure, 
but  unfortunately  difflculties  were  encoun- 
tered in  developing  a  suitable  general  ap- 
proach. 

Accordingly,  in  light  of  the  desirability  of 
filling  such  gaps  in  social  security  protection 
for  workers  not  now  protected  under  that 
system  when  they  die,  become  disabled,  or 
reach  retirement  age,  I  urge  speedy  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  to  accomplish  this 
purpose. 


Mr.  McOOVERN.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  its  next  printing,  the 
name  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  McCarthy]  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 11,  the  National  American  Indian 
and  Alaska  natives  policy  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  fur- 
ther I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
its  next  printing,  the  name  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart  I  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  3628) . 
which  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  arrange  for  distribution  of 
food  through  church  and  other  nonprofit 
groups  in  the  United  States  when  he 
finds  it  advisable. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  YarboroughI,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  its  next  printing, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[  Mr.  Morse  1  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark!  be  added  as 
cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  2864)  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1968. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


submit  a  statement  for  Inclusion  in  the 
record  should  communicate  as  soon  as 
possible  with  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
provements in  Judicial  Machinery,  room 
6306,  New  Senate  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  , 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  CERTAIN  CON- 
STRUCTION AT  MILITARY  INSTAL- 
LATIONS—AMENDMENT / 

AMENDMENT  NO.  8SS 

Mr.  THURMOND  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  the  bill  (HH.  16703)  to  authorize  cer- 
tain construction  at  military  Installa- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP 
AMENDMENT  NO.  854 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  name  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield]  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment  No. 
854  which  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper]  and  I  have  offered  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  16703)  authorizing  certain  con- 
struction at  military  installations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  Its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  3433)  to  au- 
thorize a  dairy  products  research  and 
market  development  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  AIRCRAFT 
L,   CRASH  UTIGATION   (S.  3305  AND 
S.  3306) 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee's  Sub- 
committee on  Improvements  in  Judicial 
Machinery,  I  wish  to  announce  a  change 
of  date  of  the  hearings  for  the  considera- 
tion of  S.  3305  and  S.  3306.  These  bills 
would  improve  the  judicial  machinery  by 
providing  for  Federal  jurisdiction  and  a 
body  of  uniform  Federal  law  for  cases 
arising  out  of  certain  operations  of 
aircraft. 

The  hearing,  originally  scheduled  for 
June  20,  will  be  held  on  Monday,  June  24, 
1968.  at  9:45  a.m..  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  hearing  room  6226,  New  Sen- 
ate Office  Building. 

Any  person  who  wishes  to  testify  or 


NOTICE  OF  RECEIPT  OF  NOMINA- 
TIONS BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
acting  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  I  desire  to  announce 
that  today  the  Senate  received  the  fol- 
lowing nominations: 

O.  Edward  Clark,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of 
class  1.  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of 
Mali,  vice  C.  Robert  Moore. 

Robert  M.  Sayre,  of  Virginia,  a  For- 
eign Service  oJQcer  of  class  1,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  Uruguay. 

Walter  J.  Stoessel,  Jr..  of  California,  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  Poland. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee 
rule,  these  pending  nominations  may 
not  be  considered  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  6  days  of  their  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


NATIONAL  GUARD  TECHNICIAN 
BILL 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
Congress  f>assed  a  bill  to  strengthen  all 
our  mllltaxy  Reserve  Forces.  The  bill,  as 
Introduced  and  as  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  provided 
for  the  establishment  of  a  retiremeiit 
program  for  National  Guard  technicians, 
both  Army  and  Air.  At  the  request  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  I  held  hearings  on  that 
bill  and  called  as  witnesses  experts  on 
all  phases  of  it,  including  the  technician 
retirement  program. 

On  the  basis  of  that  testimony,  the 
Senate  Committee  concluded  that  there 
was  not  sufficient  information  available 
to  determine  the  full  eflfect  of  the  re- 
tirement provision  as  written  or  to  write 
a  new  provision. 

The  Department  of  Defense  had  very 
little  reliable  information  on  the  bill 
then  proposed  when  .  the  Department 
witnesses  appeared.  Since  that  time,  in 
cooperation  with  the  committee,  much 
additional  information  has  been  col- 
lected. In  addition,  the  committee  has 
sent  questionnaires  directly  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  each  State,  and  we  now  have 
considerably  more  information  on  which 
to  base  a  decision. 

Mr.  President,  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee staff  members  who  have  handled 
this  part  of  the  bill  has  been  really  out- 
standing, comprehensive,  and  highly 
valuable  to  the  committee. 

The  committee,  therefore,  approved 
the  reserve  bill  without  the  provision 
providing  for  technician  ^tirement.  The 
decision  not  to  approve  the  technician 
retirement  provision  as  presented  last 


year  was  not  a  disapproval  of  the  idea 
that  a  technician  retirement  program  is 
desii-able,  necessary,  and  should  be  en- 
acted. The  committee,  in  its  judgment, 
simply  thought  that  more  time  was  re- 
.tiuired  to  collect  sufficient  facts  on  which 
to  base  a  good  bill.  In  fact,  we  knew  it 
was  necessary. 

During  the  past  several  months,  with 
the  help  of  all  paities  concerned,  the 
committee  has  been  collecting  the  infor- 
mation necessary  to  write,  what  the  com- 
mittee thinks  would  be  a  workable  and 
desirable  technician  retirement  program. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
a  bUl  establishing  a  retirement  program 
can  be  considered  during  this  session  and 
we  are  working  hard  to  that  end.  There 
are  certain  safeguards  that  must  be  con- 
tained in  any  technician  retirement  pro- 
gram. 

First,  the  program  must  be  financially 
sound'.  No  service  would  be  performed  by 
enacting  a  retirement  program  that 
would  collapse  because  of  financial  prob- 
lems or  which  would  have  to  provide  only 
meager  benefits  in  order  to  be  continued. 
Second,  the  program  must  retain  in 
the  State  the  authority  to  employ,  dis- 
charge, and  control  technicians. 

The  question  really  boils  down  to  this: 
Are  we  going  to  pass  a  bill  that,  in  effect, 
will  place  National  Guard  units  totally 
under  Federal  control?  I  do  not  think 
anyone  warfts  to  do  that. 

Third,  the  program  adopted  must  re- 
tain In  the  imit  commander  the  au- 
thority, imder  the  supervision  and  with 
the  approval  of  the  adjutant  general  or 
the  Governor,  to  command  technicians 
within  the  commander's  unit.  If  a  com- 
mander Is  to  be  given  the  responsibility 
for  the  unit's  performance,  he  must  have 
the  authority  necessary  to  supervise,  dis- 
cipline, and  control  members  of  his  unit , 
on  both  a  military  and  technician  status. 
.  This  is  particularly  true  of  technicians 
because  they  hold  key  positions,  and  the 
effectiveness  of  the  unit  so  heavily  de- 
pends upon  the  technician. 

Fourth,  the  program  adopted  must 
be  equitable  in  that  all  technicians  who 
have  acquired  benefits  or  assets  under 
a  State  program  would  retain  those 
benefits  or  their  substantial  equivalent 
under  the  new  program. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  the  need  for  a  technician  retire- 
ment program  is  clear,  but  it  is  also  nec- 
essary to  fully  understand  all  of  the 
facts  in  order  to  determine  what  pro- 
gram is  best  for  the  technician,  for  the 
National  Guard,  and  for  our  national 
security.  It  has  taken  some  time  to  de- 
termine these  facts,  and  we  have  not 
fully  obtained  them  all,  although  we  are 
making  rapid  progress  and  expect  to 
complete  the  collection  of  necessary  ma- 
terial within  a  short  time. 

It  is  "expected  that  all  this  information 
will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  committee 
sUff  not  later  than  Tuesday  of  next  week, 
and  that  the  substance  of  the  recommen- 
dations will  be  presented  to  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  a  week  from 
tomorrow,  or  Thursday  of  next  week. 

The  technician  program  is  a  very  vital 
part  of  the  National  Guard  structure,  and 
a  retirement  program  is  needed  not  only 
to  Improve  the  structure  but  also  to  pre- 


serve it,  because  many  of  the  most  capa- 
ble and  desirable  personnel  are  leaving 
the  program  to  accept  employment  that 
provides  a  retirement  program. 

Also,  as  the  defense  budget  goes  higher 
and  higher,  I  believe  we  will  find  it  nec- 
essary to  turn  more  and  more  to  our  Re- 
serve   Forces,    of    which    the    National 
Guard  is  a  very  important  part,  and  that 
Includes  both  branches  of  the  National 
Guard.  At  the  present  time,  the  National 
Guard  technicians  are  the  only  techni- 
cians in  the  Reserve  Forces  who  do  not 
have  a  retirement  program.  This  matter 
must  be  corrected  at  the  earliest  possible 
time,  but  we  must  not  adopt  a  bad  pro- 
gram just  for  the  pui-pose  of  adopting  a 
program.  It  must  be  workable  and  finan- 
cially sound;  and.  however  desirable  a 
program  might  be,   we  must  take  the 
time  to  insure  that  the  program  adopted 
is  adequate  and  acceptable. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OMNIBUS  ANTICRIME  BILL 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  con- 
certed and  powerful  persuasion  has  been 
exerted  on  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  induce  him  to  veto  the  omni- 
bus anticrime  bill.  This  pressure  has 
come  from  many  sources,  some  of  which 
I  identified  in  my  remarks  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  on  Monday  of  this  week. 
It  appears  that  some  editorial  writers 
and  cartoonists  have  resorted  to  ridicule, 
smear,  half  truths  and  patent  misrepre- 
sentation of  the  facts  in  their  prejudiced 
and  overzealous  efforts  to  defeat  the 
enactment  of  meaningful  anticrime 
legislation. 

Some  of  them,  in  their  editorial  argu- 
ments, have  ignored  facts  and  substi- 
tuted fantasy  and  their  own  warped, 
poisonous,  and  unwarranted  conclusions. 
However,  Mr.  President,  a  great  majority 
it  seems  to  me,  of  the  unbiased  and  re- 
sponsible press  and  editorial  writers  have 
refrained  from  joining  in  this  parade 
and  in  the  vicious  attempts  of  a  few  to 
mislead  the  President  and  to  have  him 
ignore  the  true  merits  of  this  bill,  and 
thus  yield  to  reckless  and  irresponsible 
advice. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  not  thought  it 
necessary  to  answer  every  criticism  that 
has  been  made  of  this  legislation  by  some 
of  the  oversophisticated  intellectuals 
who  are  writing  some  of  these  editorials. 
The  American  people  are  pretty  well  able 
to  discern  what  is  right  and  wrong. 
Members  of  Congress  are  not  deceived. 
And  I  do  not  believe  the  President  will 
be  deceived  on  this  bill  or  be  persuaded 


to  commit  such  a  grievous  error  as  to 
veto  the  bill.  . 

I  do  not  know  what  the  President  will 
do  We  of  course,  will  know  at  the  end  of 
this  calendar  day.  or  before  that  time, 
what  he  has  done. 

Mr  President.  I  hope  if  the  President 
is  imder  any  hesitancy  whatsoever  as  to 
what  his  duty  is.  if  he  is  truly  deliberat- 
ing on  the  merits  of  the  bill  and  where 
his  responsibility  lies,  that  he  will  read 
the  editorial  that  appears- in  todays 
Washington  Star.  The  title  of  it  is  "Sign 
It,  Mr.  President."  . 

I  should  like  to  read  the  editorial  into 
the  Record.  Ordinarily  I  woul  \  just  in- 
sert it  as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  but  I 
feel,  on  the  eve  of  the  action  of  the 
President,  as  he  approaches  his  final  de- 
cision on  this  vital  issue,  the  President 
should  certainly  read  the  editorial.  And 
I  respectfully  invite  his  attention  to  it. 

It  says : 

Sign  It,  Mr  President 

President  Johnson  undoubtedly  is  being 
pulled  one  way  and  pushed  the  other  as  he 
tries  to  decide  what  to  do  about  the  omnibus 
crime  bill. 

Mr  Johnson  has  publicly  raised  one  objec- 
tion to  the  bill.  He  thinks  its  ban  on  gun 
sales  is  inadequate  and  we  agree.  New  legis- 
lation to  overcome  this  weakness  is  in  the 
congressional  mill,  however,  and  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  «iat  it  will  be  passed. 

It  has  also  been  reported  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  unhappy  about  the  bill's  change  in 
the  Mallory  Rule.  The  recently  enacted  Dis- 
trict crime  bill,  which  he  signed,  permitted 
police  to  question  a  suspect  for  three  hours 
prior  to  arraignment.  The  new  bill  extends 
this  interrogation  period  to  six  hours.  This, 
surely,  is  not  a  crucial  difference.  And  in  any 
event  it  is  simply  tmtrue  to  say,  as  some  have 
said,  that  the  national  bill  Invites  a  return 
to  the  days  of  torture  and  extorted  confes- 
sions. ..  J  ., 

Finally,  Mr.  Johnson  m^  be  disturbed  by 
the  measure's  Impact  o^^ftie  Miranda  deci- 
sion of  1966.  This  has  been  denounced,  falsely, 
as  an  'assault"  on  the  Supreme  Court.  What 
this  section  of  the  bill  really  does  is  to  pro- 
pose a  substitute  for  the  Miranda  require- 
ments for  counsel  and  warnings  to  suspects, 
and  to  give  the  court  an  opportunity  to  take 
another  look  at  Its  ruling  of  tw^  years  ago. 

In  coming  to  his  decision  on  this  pomt  we 
think  the  President  should  consider  a  slgnift- 
cant  comment  made  during  the  debate,  but 
largely  ignored.  Senator  McClellan  pointed 
out  that  32  Supreme  Court  judges,  includ- 
ing such  distinguished  members  as  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  and  Charles  Evans  Hughes, 
had  passed  on  the  very  question  in  the 
Miranda  case.  The  most  recent  ruling,  until 
Miranda,  was  in  1963.  Not  until  two  years  ago 
did  the  court,  and  then  with  four  members 
vigorously  dissenting,  overturn  the  long  line 
of  decisions  by  many  of  the  tribunal's  most 
distinguished  members.  Surely  this  record 
must  be  entitled  to  some  respect. 

So  we  hope  that  Mr.  Johnson  will  sign  this 
bill.  He  should  sign  it  if  he  has  been  serious 
in  his  many  declarations  of  war  on  crime.  If 
he  vetoes  it.  Congress  probably  will  over- 
ride the  veto.  Such  a  rebuke  to  the  President 
would  be  regrettable,  but  crime  marches 
relentlessly  on.  And  If  this  bill,  with  its  many 
potent  anti-crime  weapons,  does  not  become 
law  now,  it  Is  no  Idle  speculation  to  sug- 


gest that  the  futureNinthls  country  may  be- 
long, not  to  people  whS"*bey  the  law,  but  to 
the  criminals  who  threaten  to  overwhelm  it. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  tried  to  spon- 
sor this  legislation  and  manage  the  bill 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  I  have  been 
subjected  to  a  bit  of  editorial  flogging. 
I  do  not  mind  thai.  But  I  say  to  the 
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authors  of  those  sneering  editorials  that 
it  is  not  personalities  which  are  involved 
here;  it  is  the  safety  of  our  people,  their 
protection  from  crime.  The  false  charge 
has  been  made  repeatedly  in  these  edi- 
torials that  this  is  simply  a  personal  at- 
tack on  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  charge  has  been  made  that  we  who 
support  this  measure  want  to  do  an  il- 
legal thing  and  disobey  the  law  of  the 
land.  What  a  reckless  charge.  Irresponsi- 
ble. Downright  reprehensible. 

Mr.  President,  if  what  the  Congress 
has  done  .n  passing  this  bill,  this  bill  is  a 
violation  of  the  law  of  the  land,  then  I 
say  that  it  is  only  a  violation  of  the  law 
of  the  five  Supreme  Court  Justices  who 
usurped  powers  to  overrule  the  law  of  the 
land  as  declared  in  the  Constitution  and 
by  32  Supreme  Court  Justices,  their 
predecesors 

So,  I  ask  who  is  it  that  does  not  have 
respect  for  the  Constitution?  Who  first 
disregarded  or  show^ed  disrespect  for  the 
law  of  the  land?  Who  set  themselves  up 
as  being  more  wise  than  all  their  prede- 
cessors and  the  other  four  members  of 
the  Court?  Who?  Five  Supreme  Court 
Justices,  smarter  than  all  the  others, 
overriiled  the  law  of  the  land;  and  when 
they  overruled  it,  Mr.  President,  I  say. 
without  any  fear  of  successful  challenge 
from  any  source,  that  their  action  was 
tantamount  to  amending  the  Constitu- 
tion— a  usurpation  of  power — in  viola- 
tion of  article  V  of  that  great  document. 

These  editorial  writers,  if  they  want  to, 
can  take  up  for  the  Court  on  this  issue, 
and  cry  crocodile  tears  in  defense  of  and 
in  sympathy  with  the  Court.  But,  Mr. 
President,  the  suffering  today  does  not 
appear  just  u)  the  Senators  and  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  voted  for  this  bill 
and  who  are  trying  to  rectify  the  terrible 
mistake  the  Court  made.  The  trouble  und 
the  suffering  today  is  primarily  out  in  a 
world  afflicted  by  lawlessness  and  crime, 
where  the  victims  of  crime — of  these  de- 
cisions— are  jeing  murdered,  and  raped, 
and  robbed,  and  mugged.  Are  the  crime 
statistics  improved  by  these  decisions? 
Not  one  of  these  editorial  writers  who 
are  trying  to  get  the  President  to  do 
wrong  can  cite  a  single  statistic  showing 
that  these  decisions  have  helped  in  the 
war  on  crime,  or  had  any  impact  what- 
ever on  the  reduction  of  crime.  On  the 
contrary.  Mr.  President,  the  decisions, 
as  we  have  heretofore  emphasized,  have 
had  an  adverse  impact  on  law  enjforce- 
ment.  Today,  without  any  doubt  and 
without  the  possibility  of  it  being  re- 
futed, I  say  that  there  are  literally  thou- 
sands of  criminals  on  the  streets  who 
would  otherwise  be  serving  sentences  in 
the  penitentiary  had  not  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Miranda  case  and  other 
cases  violated  the  law  of  the  land  by 
overruling  precedents  of  32  judges,  their 
predecessors,  and  had  not  the  Court 
amended  the  Constitution  to  give  benefit 
and  protection  to  the  self-confessed 
murderer,  robber,  and  rapist,  who  have 
benefited  from  these  decisions  while  the 
people  continue  to  suffer  and  struggle  to 
find  some  remtfdy  to  stem  the  tide  of 
lawlessness  that  is  destroying  our  society. 

I  have  no  knowledge  as  to  what  the 
President  will  do.  I  join  with  the  author 
of  this  editorial  in  the  Washington  Star, 


with  my  fellow  Senators  who  almost 
unanimously,  and  with  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  who  also 
almost  unanimously — more  than  95  per- 
cent— voted  for  this  bill,  in  urging  the 
President  not  to  forget  the  great  mass 
of  American  people  who  are  law  abid- 
ing, and  who  want  some  relief,  some 
protection,  from  the  crime  wave  that  is 
engxilfing  them  today. 

They  want  this  bill  signed.  Let  us  hope 
the  President  will  sign  it. 


OCCUPATIONAL         SAFETY  AND 

HEALTH  ACT  OF  1968;  DR.  PHILIP 
LEES  STATEMENT 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  Mr.  President, 
this  morning  the  Subcommittee  on 
Labor  was  privileged  to  hear  Dr.  Philip 
Lee.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  on  the  need  for 
lecrislation  to  protect  the  health  of  our 
workers  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce. In  discussing  the  need  for  S. 
2864.  my  bill  to  help  alleviate  this  prob- 
lem in  our  Nation,  Dr.  Lee  stated: 

In  our  Nation,  with  Its  mobile  work  force 
and  scattered  industries,  a  significant 
prevalence  of  an  occupational  disease  may 
come  to  light  slowly  after  irreversible  dam- 
age already  has  occurred.  Moreover,  a  large 
part  of  the  problem  lies  Ln  small  estab- 
lishments which  employ  fewer  than  100 
workers.  At  the  present  time  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  Nation's  total  work  force  is 
employed  In  such  small  factories  and  busi- 
nesses. The  vast  majority  of  these  work- 
places have  no  doctors,  nurses,  hyglenlsts. 
clinics,  or  meaningful  safety  programs.  Their 
managements  are  for  the  most  part  appar- 
ently unaware  of  health  dangers  and  even 
of  the  ways  to  ascertain  proper  safety  and 
health  procedures,  nor  is  there  any  signifi- 
cant communication  between  them  and 
safety  and  health  officials. 

This  Is  not  a  case  of  willful  sacrifice  of 
the  health  or  life  of  an  employee  for  the 
dollar.  The  villain  Is  not  greed:  It  Is  Igno- 
rance. One  of  the  basic  objectives  of  the  leg- 
islation before  you  today  (S.  2864)  Is  to  re- 
move those  barriers  of  Ignorance  that  result 
In  so  much  needless  suffering  and  economic 
loss. 

To  determine  the  actual  Impact  of  our  in- 
dustrial society  and  our  rapidly  advancing 
technology  on  the  health  of  Its  work  force, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  afford  protection 
to  the  health  of  every  employee,  we  must 
drastically  enlarge  the  dimensions  of  our 
present  public  and  private  efforts.  This  Is 
precisely  what  S.  2864  is  designed  to  do. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Dr.  Lee's  statement  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statemtnt  by  Phiup  R.  Let,  M.D..  Assistant 
Secretary  fob  Health  and  Sczentuic  Ar- 
TAOS.  Department  of  Health.  Education. 

AND    WeLTAXC.     BETORE    THE    StTBCOM  MnTEE 

ON  Labor  or  the  Senate  CoMMrrrEE  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  on  S.  2864, 
June  19,  1968:  Accompanieo  bt  Vernon  G. 
Mackenzie.  Deputy  Dirxctor.  Bureau  of 
Disease  Prevention  and  Environmental 
Control 

Mr  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  offer 
the  strong  support  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  enact- 
ment of  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  of  1968  (S  2864). 

In   his   Message   to   the   Congresa   on   Job 


Training  and  Occupational  Health.  President 
Johnson  pointed  out  that,  with  the  Increas- 
ing capability  of  our  economy  to  sustain  high 
employment,  the  Nation  Is  beginning  to  pro- 
vide and  maintain  for  every  American  the 
opportunity  to  earn  a  decent  living.  This 
country  Is  committed  to  eliminating  the 
barriers  to  employment  that  are  rooted  in 
poverty,  racial  discrimination,  lack  of  educa- 
tion or  training,  and  other  factors  that  He  be- 
yond the  direct  control  of  the  Individual  citi- 
zen. It  Is  essential,  fis  our  economic  growth  Is 
sustained  that  we  not  only  provide  Jobs,  but 
we  provide  a  safe  and  healthy  environment 
In  the  work  place  for  all  of  those  employed. 
A  great  personal  and  social  tragedy  occurs 
whenever  a  man  or  a  woman  suffers  needless 
Injury.  Illness,  or  death  as  a  consequence  of 
bib  employment.  This  tragedy  occurs  more 
often  than  it  should,  affecting  workers  of 
every  age  and  In  every  occupation.  It  Is  the 
purpose  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1968  (S.  2864)  to  establish  a 
national  {}olicy  and  a  national  program  to 
y  alleviate  this  tragic  and  unnecessary  human 
^  and  economic  waste  by  assuring  "as  far  as 
'  possible  every  working  man  and  woman  in 
the  Nation  safe  and  healthful  working  con- 
ditions." 

There  Is  little  disagreement  about  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  (S.  2864).  There  Is,  however,  con- 
fusion. Ignorance,  and  disagreement  about 
the  scope  and  nature  of  the  problem  and  the 
appropriate  course  of  action  required  to  pro- 
vide adequate  protection  for.  all  American 
workers.  One  of  the  problems  is  that  today 
we  do  not  have  an  adequate  occupational 
Injury  and  Illness  reporting  system.  This  is 
a  refiectlon  of  the  ignorance  and  apathy  that 
have  characterU:.ii  our  efforts.  The  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1968  (S. 
2864)  provides  for  financial  and  technical 
assistance  to  the  States  for  the  collection  and 
analysis  of  data  on  occupational  injuries  and 
diseases.  It  also  provides  support  for  the 
training  of  the  needed  experts  to  get  this 
Job  done. 

The  data  that  are  available  are  a  cause 
for  shame  and  Indignation.  Even  with  Inad- 
equate reporting,  we  know  that  each  year 
between  14.000  and '15.000  workers  are  killed 
on  the  Job;  more  than  7  million  workers  are 
Injured:  and  more  than  2  million  workers  are 
disabled  for  varying  periods  by  accidents  on 
the  Job.  More  than  300.000  workers  are  dis- 
abled each  year  as  a  result  of  occupational 
diseases.  These  numbers  are  staggering  for 
what  they  mean  to  Individuals,  to  families 
and  to  the  Nation. 

The  precise  toll  of  occupational  illness, 
however.  Is  not  known.  Several  factors,  which 
include  Inadequate  reporting,  shield  the  ex- 
tent of  occupational  illness  from  the  view 
of  medical  and  safety  experts,  the  public,  re- 
sponsible leaders  in  industry  and  labor,  and 
particularly  from  the  victims.  We  are  deal- 
ing with  hidden  health  hazards.  Many  occu- 
pational Ulnesses  occur  only  after  long  peri- 
ods of  exposure  to  one  or  more  hazards  in 
the  environment  so  that  the  link  between 
hazard  and  frank  disease  Is  not  dramatic 
and  overt.  The  onset  of  beryllioses,  asbesto- 
sls.  and  the  other  occupational  lung  dis- 
eases, including  lung  cancer  In  uranium 
miners,  often  occurs  after  years  of  exposure 
to  the  causative  agent  or  agents.  In  some 
cases  the  clinical  disease  does  not  become 
manifest  until  many  years  after  the  last 
known  exposure  to  the  causative  factors. 

In  our  Nation,  with  Its  mobile  work  force 
and  scattered  Industries,  a  significant  prev- 
alence of  an  occupational  disease  may  come 
to  light  slowly  after  irreversible  damage  al- 
ready has  occurred.  Moreover,  a  large  part 
of  the  problem  lies  in  small  establishments 
which  employ  fewer  than  100  workers.  At  the 
present  time  more  than  two- thirds  of  the 
Nation's  total  work  force  Is  employed  In  such 
small  factories  and  businesses.  The  vast 
majority  of  these  workplaces  have  no  safety 


engineers,  doctors,  niu-ses,  hyglenlsts,  or 
meaningful  safety  and  health  programs.  Their 
managements  are  for  the  most  part  apparent- 
ly unaware  of  health  dangers  and  evep  of  the 
ways  to  ascertain  proper  safety  and  health 
procedures,  nor  Is  there  any  significant  com- 
munication between  them  and  safety  and 
public  health  officials. 

This  Is  not  a  case  of  willful  sacrifice  of 
the  health  or  life  of  an  employee  for  the 
dollar.  The  villain  is  not  greed;  it  is  ignor- 
ance One  of  the  basic  objectives  of  the  legis- 
lation before  you  today  (S.  2864)  is  to  re- 
iriove  those  barriers  of  Ignorance  that  result 
In  so  much  needless  suffering  and  economic 
loss. 

Today,  I  want  to  focus  particularly  on 
those  aspects  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  (S.  2864)  that  are  related  to  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
EducaUon.  and  Welfare.  I  will,  of  necessity 
cover  some  of  the  same  ground  that  Secre- 
tary Wirtz  covered  with  you  in  February. 
I  do  so  to  reemphaslze  why  we  believe  It  is 
urgent  that  we  move  now  to  mobilize  this 
Nation'^resources  for  effective  action  to  pro- 
tect American  working  men  and  women  from 
unnecessary  loss  of  life  and  limb. 

To  determine  the  actual  Impact  of  out 
Industrial  society  and  our  rapidly  advan<> 
"Ing  technology  on  the  health  of  Its  work 
force,  and  at  the  same  time  to  afford  pro- 
tection to  thfe  health  of  every  employee, 
we  must  drastically  enlarge  the  dimensions 
of  our  present  pubhc  and  private  efforts. 
ThU  is  precisely  what  S.  2864  Is  designed 
to  do. 

In  his  testimony,  Secretary  Wlrtz  paid 
tribute  to  the  efforts  of  many  private  em- 
ployers, to  the  National  Safety  Council,  and 
to  those  States  that  have  developed  effec- 
tive programs.  It  was  crystal  clear  from  the 
data  that  he  cited  that  significant  results — 
indeed  dramatic  results — can  be  achieved 
with  occupational  health  and  safety  pro- 
grams. It  wafi  also  clear  that  results  require 
action  by  Federal,  State  and  local  govern- 
ment, by  employers,  by  organized  labor  and 
by  non-government  groups  Interested  in 
safety.  This  kind  of  partnership  has  time 
and  again  proved  ItB  worth.  We  must  apply 
the  same  principles  vigorously  and  effectively 
to  protect  the  American  workers. 

The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
(S.  2864)  is  designed  to  launch  a  broad 
based  attack  on  the  problems  of  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health.  It  assigns  to  the 
Department  of  Labor  the  task  of  establish- 
ing standards  and  providing  the  machinery 
for  enforcement  through  federal.  State,  and 
local  action;  to  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  the  mission  of  de- 
fining through  research  those  elements  that 
make  a  safe  and  healthy  work  place  and  of 
supporting  the  training  of  the  professional 
and  technical  personnel  needed  to  do  the 
Job.  It  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  provide  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
State  and  local  agencies  with  Information 
needed  for  the  development  of  standards. 
This  Information  will  also  be  made  avail- 
able to  management,  labor  and  the  public 
m  order  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the 
problems  and  the  necessity  for  health  and 
safety  standards. 

A  major  concern  of  research  carried  out  by 
the  Occupational  Health  Program  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
has  been  the  dust-caused  diseases — such  as 
pneumoconiosis  among  coal  miners — since 
these  are  the  greatest  single  group  of  occu- 
pational diseases  In  the  United  States  In 
terms  of  disability  and  compensation  costs. 
This  research  will  be  a  primary  focus  of  our 
new  occupational  health  laboratory  at  the 
University  of  West  Virginia  In  Morgantown. 
Other  research  has  examined  the  causes  of 
the  occurrence  of  pulmonary  cancer  among 
asbestos  workers.  In  addition  to  the  800.000 
workers  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  all 


types  of  asbestos  products,  another  two  and 
one  half  million  are  involved  In  installation. 
With  so  many  workers  dealing  with  asbestos 
we  plan  to  continue  the  research  and  extend 
it  to  other  fibers.  Similar  problems  have  been 
InvesUgated  recently  in  the  fiberglass  In- 
dustry. 

Research  also  has  been  conducted  on  prob- 
lems related  to  the  foaming  process  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  certain  plastics.  The  na- 
ture of  the  process  Is  such  that  workers 
are  in  intimate  contact  with  chemical  fumes 
and  particles  that  have  been  heated  to  very 
high  temperatures.  Among  the  100.000  work- 
ers involved  here,  many  cases  of  asthmatic 
effects  have  been  observed. 

In  addition,  the  Public  Health  Service  has 
conducted  and  supported  research  studies 
related  to  accident  prevention.  An  Important 
program  is  now  underway  to  study  the  fac- 
tors related  to  burns.  These  are,  tf  course,  not 
unique  to  any  occupation  but  we  will  learn 
by  such  studies  what  factors  are  Involved 
and  what  can  be  done  to  prevent  such 
accidents. 

The  major  new  responsibilities  that  would 
be  given  us  under  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  would,  of  course,  lead  to  a 
substantial  expansion  of  the  scope  of  our 
occupational  health  research  efforts. 

We  would  plan  to  expand  our  present  re- 
search support  and  our  own  programs  related 
to  lung  diseases  associated  with  occupational 
hazards,  to  the  noise  problem  In  selected  oc- 
cupations and  to  the  toxic  effects  of  specific 
environmental  hazards.  The  noise  problem  Is 
one  that  is  receiving  increasing  attention  as 
an  environmental  and  occupational  health 
hazard.  Many  of  the  participants  in  the  first 
National  Conference  on  Noise  and  Health 
here  In  Washington  Just  last  week,  stressed 
the  need  for  more  research  and  better  pro- 
grams of  protection. 

More  research  Is  urgently  needed  on  the 
uses  of  beryllium  In  industry.  Beryllium  is 
a  very  toxic  chemical — possibly  producing 
cancer  In  addition  to  berylliosis— and  over 
and  above  the  2,000  workers  now  exposed  to 
this  metal  and  Its  by-products  there  are 
8,000  former  workers  who  need  to  be  fol- 
lowed. At  present  we  have  no  good  method 
for  setting  the  levels  of  exposure  that  work- 
ers should  be  subjected  to  or  good  methods 
of  determining  the  effects  of  existing  levels  of 
exposure. 

The  critical  shortage  of  professional  and 
technical  workers  in  occupational  health  and 
safety  Is  of  grave  concern.  It  must  be  cor- 
rected if  we  are  to  develop  adequate  pro- 
grams to  assure  the  safety  of  workers  on 
the  Job.  For  example,  Illinois,  one  of  the 
largest  of  our  Industrial  States,  has  only 
three  Industrial  hyglenlsts.  Texas  has  two.  As 
of  January  1966,  there  were  only  48  such 
personnel  employed  In  the  24  largest  cities 
of  the  Nation.  In  January  1967,  there  were 
only  176  Industrial  hyglenlsts  employed  by 
all  State  agencies.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
Is  a  need  for  over  500  such  trained  workers. 
In  State  and  local  government  programs 
alone. 

Because  neither  State  nor  Federal  occu- 
pational safety  and  health  programs  have 
matched  the  development  of  industry,  rela- 
tively fewer  and  fewer  young  people  are 
entering  the  professional  fields  related  to  oc- 
cupational safety  and  health.  As  a  result, 
even  at  the  present  levels  of  effort  we  are 
faced  with  a  manpower  problem  that  is  com- 
pounded by  attrition.  And  If  we  are  to  de- 
velop a  truly  effective  national  program  to 
protect  the  health  of  workers,  this  shortage 
must  be  overcome.  The  needs  in  both  Industry 
and  government  will  have  to  be  met. 

The  education  and  training  provisions  of 
S.  2864  will  provide  a  strong  base  to  expand 
existing  education  and  training  programs 
and  develop  new  ones  to  create  a  supply  of 
professional  and  technical  health  and  safety 
workers  to  alleviate  a  critical  shortage  of 
trained  personnel  necessary  for  Inspection, 


enforcement,  and  scientific  and  technical  ac- 
tivities In  support  of  occupational  health  and 
safety  programs.  Though  neither  the  most 
dramatic  nor  controversial,  this  is,  I  think, 
one  of  the  key  provisions  of  the  bill. 

I  have  spoken  thus  far  about  our  obliga- 
tion  to  safeguard   the  Individual's  right  to 
work  under  conditions  of  health  and  safety, 
and  about  the  need  to  expand  our  research 
and  training  efforts  if  we  are  to  achieve  our 
goals.  There  are  also  very  practical,  economic 
arguments  for  providing  a  safe  environment 
for  the  worker.  In  1966,  It  Is  estimated  that 
the   loss   In   wages   from   occupational   acci- 
dents was  $1.5  billion,  from  medical  expendi- 
tures over  $600  million,  and  from  production 
the  Joss  was  more  than  $5  billion.  While  25 
million    man-days    were    lost    due   to    work 
stoppages  In  1966,  255  million  man-days  were 
lost  due  to  work  injuries.  The  cost  In  work- 
men's compensation  payments  alone  for  these 
injuries  and  for  occupational  Illness  exceeds 
$2    billion    annually.    An    adequate    occupa- 
tional health  and  safety  program  is  essential 
If  we  are  to  avoid  the  human  misery  and 
suffering  related  to  occupational  Injuries  and 
Illness  and  if  we  are  to  save  the  millions  of 
dollars  spent  on  compensation,  care  and  re- 
habilitation which  are  inevitable  and  always 
more  costly  if  the  preventive   work  is  left 
undone.  ^ 

The  comparative  costs  are  not  always  easy 
to  state  but  one  effort  to  work  out  such  a 
comparison  uses  as  its  example  the  long- 
standing problem  of  silicosis  among  work- 
ers. Although  silicosis  has  been  most  preva- 
lent In  mining  and  other  dusty  trades,  silica 
exposures  are  so  v^idespread  In  industry  that 
it  is  estimated  more  than  4  million  workers 
are  exposed  in  varying  degree.  During  1952-  - 
62  the  number  of  individuals  compensated 
because  of  silicosis  in  all  of  Industry  was 
34.600,  with  a  dollar  cost  of  more  than  $192 
million.  The  individual  dollar  compensa- 
tion v.'as  $5,600;  and  although  I  cannot  give 
you  a  precise  figure,  it  has  been  estimated 
that  we  could  prevent  such  cases  in  the  In- 
dustry for  less  than  a  tenth  of  that  amount 
each  j'ear. 

The  contrast  between  costs  of  prevention 
and  compensation  has  also  been  emphasized 
In  another  way.  In  a  recent  ten-year  period 
the  number  of  workers  covered  by  workmen's 
compensation  for  occupational  Injuries  and 
disability  Increased  by  24  percent — from  41 
million  to  51  million.  During  the  same  period, 
the  benefits  paid,  however,  increased  from 
$916  mllUon  to  $2.1  billion — or  by  130  per- 
cent. This  represented  a  Jump  In  costs  five 
times  as  great  as  the  Increase  in  the  niimber 
of  workers  covered.  Thus,  savings  in  compen- 
sation per  injury  are  getting  greater  for  ev- 
ery dollar  we  spend  in  prevention. 

The  betterment  of  occupational  health 
and  safety  conditions  for  the  working  popu- 
lation is  an  attack,  in  a  very  real  sense,  on 
one  of  the  major  areas  of  public  health  con- 
cern that  has  yet  to  arouse  the  conscience 
of  the  Nation.  Had  this  terrible  toll  of  death, 
disability,  and  cost  been  due  to  an  Infectious 
agent — such  as  the  poliomyelltts  virus — we 
would  have  an  aroused  public  demanding 
action.  As  It  is  the  public  is  really  unaware 
of  the  hazard  and  the  cost.  It  is,  unfortu- 
nately, not  only  the  public  that  is  not  ade- 
quately concerned.  I  have  been  astounded  to 
see  major  industrial  and  business  Interesta 
as  well  as  professional  groups  opposing  this 
legislation. 

The  legislation  provides  a  clear  and  sensi- 
ble delineation  of  the  authority  and  responf 
sibillty  for  setting  and  enforcing  Federal 
standards  for  occupational  health  and  safe- 
ty. It  would  permit  the  establishment  of 
standards  and  shorten  the  time  required  for 
gathering  sufficient  data  to  permit  the  de- 
velopment and  promulgation  of  those  stand- 
ards. 

These  are  essentials  in  a  situation  char- 
acterized, as  I  httve  suggested  previously,  by 
great  confusion  as  to  v.'here  the  responslbiUty 
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Ue*  for  aocurlns  every  working  m*n  utd 
wooaan  utfe  and  bealthXul  working  oondl- 
Uon«.  Industry  baa  been  In  an  iinenTtable 
position  aa  %  result  of  unequal  State  lawa 
whereby  employers  bound  by  stringent  safety 
regulations  are  forced  to  compete  with  those 
In  other  States  having  virtually  no  require- 
ments to  provide  safety  or  health  programs. 
Clearly,  under  such  circumstances,  Federal 
help  U  needed  by  the  States,  the  employers, 
and  the  workers  whose  lives  are  In  danger. 

Just  as  protection  of  the  workers  health 
will  call  for  contributions  from  various  seg- 
ments of  society,  so  will  the  benefits  from 
such  a  program  redound  to  different  groups — 
to  the  employer,  to  the  government,  to  the 
worker,  and  to  the  public.  Because  this  leg- 
islation would  establish  uniform  safe  stand- 
■rda  throiighout  the  Nation,  workers  will  be 
able  to  seek  employment  in  any  State,  any 
city,  with  the  secure  knowledge  that  they 
have  the  same  protection  as  fellow  workers 
elsewhere.  From  an  economic  as  well  as  a 
public  health  point  of  view,  accident  and 
health  hazards  on  the  Job  are  bad  business. 

I  submit  that,  even  though  there  Is  much 
that  we  do  not  know  about  the  cause  of  our 
occupational- health  problems,  we  have  not 
done  a  very  good  Job  of  applying  what  we  do 
kniTW.  We  can  and  must  do  more.  We  must 
see  to  It  that  the  outstandingly  successful 
occupational  safety  and  health  programs  that 
exist  in  some  Industries  and  In  some  States 
are  extended  to  all  indiistrlea  and  to  every 
State. 

The  Occupational  Safety  and  Healtli  Act 
of  1968  (S.  3864)  will  not  solve  aU  of  our 
problems  related  to  the  many  complex  haz- 
ards of  the  work  place.  It  will  not  abolish 
all  occupational  accidents  or  Illnesses.  It  will 
be  a  major  step  forward  in  providing  the  prt)- 
tectlon  that  should  be  the  right  of  every 
American  worker. 

To  summarize,  the  provisions  of  the  law 
would: 

1.  Provide  the  basis  for  cooperative  and 
comprehensive  Federal.  State,  and  Indiistry 
programs  on  occupational  health  and  safety. 

3.  Encourage  voluntary  action  to  protect 
every  employee's  health  and  safety  and  pro- 
vide sanctions  where  needed. 

3.  Mak*  4>oaslble  the  protection  of  workers 
In  small  as  well  as  large  plants. 

4.  Alienate  manpower  shortage  through 
programs  of  education  and  training. 

5.  Provide  a  solid  research  base  for  the  de- 
velopment of  criteria  and  rational  stand- 
ards. 

6.  Permit  the  gathering  of  adequate  sta- 
tistics vhlch  then  would  serve  as  the  factual 
basis  for  rational  planning. 

7.  Put  this  Nation  in  a  position  where  It 
sUnds  ready  to  cope  with  existing  occupa- 
tional health  and  safety  hazards  and  those 
newly  emerging  problems  In  oiir  highly  in- 
dustrialized society. 

I  urge  that  the  Congress  give  prompt  and 
favorable  conslderaUon  to  enactment  of  the 
OocupaUonal  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1968 
(S.  3864)  to  establish  a  national  policy  and 
provide  a  national  program  to  protect  the 
health  and  safety  of  America's  75  million 
working  men  and  women. 


GUN  CONTROL  l£GISLATION 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  seldom 
in  the  history  of  this  great  Nation  have 
the  passions  of  the  American  people  been 
so  aroused  as  today  concerning  the  vital 
issue  of  gun  control  legislation.  Com- 
ments have  run  the  gamut  from  those 
totally  opposed  to  9jay  type  of  restric- 
tive legislation  to  those  who  feel  that 
strict  regulation  has  become  a  necessity. 

There  remains  among  Kansans  a  great 
deal  of  opposition  to  the  proposed  gim 
control  laws,  often  stemming  from  an 
attitude  oX  misinformation  and  hysteria. 


Occasionally,  however,  from  amidst  this 
sea  of  emotionalism,  there  has  appeared 
a  thought-provoking,  well-reasoned  arti- 
cle which  deserves  our  attention. 

One  such  article  was  published  in  the 
Kansas  Sportsman  of  June  20.  It  was 
written  by  Thayne  Smith.  I  supported 
the  gun  control  bill  rectntly  passed. 
Nonetheless,  this  article  is  worthy  of  our 
consideration  by  virtue  of  4ts  simplicity 
and  straightforward  api^ach.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tSe  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record  as  an  accurate 
reflectiorf  of  the  opposition  felt  by  many 
Kansans  to  gun  control  legislation. 

There  being  no  obectlon,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  An  article  from  the  Kansas  Sportsman  by 
Thajrne  Smith) 

P»ATT,  Kans. — These  are  trying  times  In 
the  American  way  of  life. 

Today,  tomorrow  and  for  days  to  come,  the 
pages  of  our  newspapers  and  magazines,  the 
voices  on  our  radio  and  television  sets  are 
going  to  be  expounding  the  great  "need"  to 
control  firearms. 

Anti-gun  advocates  site  the  assassina- 
tions, of  half  a  doeen  nationally-known  per- 
sons In  the  last  Ave  years  as  the  need  to 
Impose  strict  gun  laws.  Among  them  are  top- 
ranking  and  highly  Intelllglent  members  of 
our  nation's  Congress. 

Also  among  them,  I'm  sorry  to  note,  are 
the  wire  services  of  a  suppoeiedly  unbiased 
prees.  and  some  of  the  nation's  top  television 
and  nldlo  newscasters. 

All  of  them  present  only  one  side  of  the 

pictuTV. 

The  nation's  leading  wire  service  a  few 
days  ago,  for  example,  carried  a  story  which 
led  readers  to  believe  that  a  national  poll 
showed  a  majority  as  "believing  the  best 
way  to  curb  violence  is  to  control  guns." 

It  later  developed  In  the  story,  however, 
that  the  majority  Interviewed  In  the  poU 
said  only  that  laws  are  needed  to  "keep  guns 
from  criminals,  minors  and  the  mentally 
disabled."  There  Is  a  difference. 

One  of  the  Nation's  best-known  senators 
flailed  the  National  Rifle  Association  "for 
blocking  any  attempt  In  Congress  to  pass 
good  gun  legislation."  This  Just  isn't  true. 
The  NRA,  an  excellent  organization,  has  long 
supported  reasonable  gun  laws  aimed  at  put- 
ting the  blame  on  those  who  use  guns 
wrongly,  not  the  guns  themselves. 

The  same  senator  ..dmltted  that  what  he 
really  wants — and  what  all  the  big  antl- 
flrearms  advocates  want — Is  complete  regis- 
tration of  all  guns — pistols,  shotguns,  rifles, 
the  whole  works. 

This  I  am  against,  and  forever  will  be. 

Why.  some  may  ask.  Others  will  accuse 
me  of  spouting  the  NRA  line. 

First,  let  me  set  the  record  straight.  I 
am  not  a  member  of  NRA,  but  I  am  a  man 
who  owns  several  guns.  I  think  It  Is  my  right 
to  do  so.  and  to  use  them  In  the  flne  sport  of 
hunting,  target  shooting,  pllnklng,  or  as  I 
see  at — within  the  limits  of  present  law,  and 
as  long  as  I  do  not  use  them  for  a  criminal 
purpose. 

I  am  all  for  punishing  criminals.  Many 
good  bills — especially  that  of  Sen.  Roman 
Hruska  of  Nebraska — have  been  introduced 
In  Conrgess  in  recent  years  to  put  curbs  on 
people  who  use  firearms  wrongly,  and  that 
is  where  we  need  to  concentrate  our  efforts. 
People  must  be  controlled,  not  the  guns. 

Those  who  advocate  control  of  all  guns 
Ignore  the  fact  that  It  was  only  five  or  six 
men  who  carried  out  the  assassinations,  and 
committed  un-condoned  crimes.  They  never 
mention  that  18  million  hunters  in  this  na- 
tion alone  use  guns  for  other  purposes — In 
pursuit  of  good  recreation,  target  shooting 
and  practice,  atJhletlc  competition,  and  even 


a  few  as  a  means  of  protection  to  assure  tliat 
criminals,  mentally  disabled  pwrsons  do  not 
Invade  the  privacy  of  their  homes. 

Most  of  all.  I'm  afraid  that  the  control  and 
registration  of  firearms  would  be  Just  a  first 
step  in  eventually  taking  my  guns  from  me. 
This  is  the  first  thing  that  Hitler  did  in 
gaining  power  in  Germany.  This  is  the  Com- 
munist method.  I  believe  I  have  a  right  to 
keep  firearms  in  my  home  to  protect  my 
family,  to  use  in  hunting,  or  target  shoot- 
ing, to  use  to  teach  my  sons  in  the  safe 
handling  of  firearms  and  the  Joys  to  be  de- 
rived in  hunting  with  good  companions. 

A  gun  Is  nothing  but  pieces  of  metal  and 
wood.  It  is  no  more  deadly  in  the  right  hands 
than  anything  else  made  of  such  components. 
Knives,  golf  clubs,  automobiles  especially, 
and  thousands  of  other  Instrimients  can  be 
and  have  been  used  to  kill  people,  yet  no 
one  advocates  their  :K>ntrol,  registration  (ex- 
cept for  tax  purposes)  or  elimination. 

Most  of  all,  I — and  I  know  that  many 
legislators,  sportsmen  and  general  citizens 
agree  with  me — believe  that  any  vast  re- 
strictions, controls  or  registrations  imix>sed 
on  sporting  firearms  would  be  a  clear  and 
decisive  violation  of  my  Constitutional  rights. 
It  states  that  you  and  I  possess  the  privilege, 
as  Americans,  to  "keep  and  bears  arms". 

When  that  right  can  be  removed  from  us. 
vrlthout  our  consent,  the  American  way  of 
life  is  starting  down  the  path  of  obhvlon. 


THE  SURTAX  AND  EXPENDITURE 
REDUCTION  MEASURE 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  on 
Jime  20  It  is  expected  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  take  up  for  consid- 
eration the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report  on  the  10-percent  surtax  and  the 
$6  billion  expenditure  reduction  measure. 
The  adoption  of  this  measure.  In  my 
opinion,  is  vitally  essential  to  a  sound 
fiscal  and  monetary  program  both  here 
at  home  and  abroad.  <> 

Concern  over  the  need  to  put  the  coun- 
try's fiscal  house  in  order  has  been  grow- 
ing for  many  months.  The  need  has  been 
present  ever  since  late  1965  when  ex- 
penditures for  Vietnam  had  to  be  in- 
creased sharply.  At  first  it  appeared  that 
the  sharp  rise  In  expenditures  could  be 
met  through  the  growth  of  the  economy 
and  through  such  measures  as  were 
taken  In  the  Tax  Adjustment  Act  of  1966. 
As  1967  wore  on.  however,  it  became  clear 
to  many  of  us  that  these  actions  would 
not  put  our  house  in  order. 

Those  of  us  who  were  concerned  about 
the  size  of  the  deficit  in  the  Federal 
budget  because  of  the  domestic  infla- 
tion it  threatened  and  the  deterioration 
In  the  balance  of  payments  it  fostered  be- 
lieved that  the  only  way  we  could  re- 
duce the  deficit  to  manageable'  propor- 
tions was  through  a  combination  of  a  tax 
increase  and  expenditure  cuts.  The  tax 
Increase  was  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  met  with  some  favor  on  the 
Democratic  side  of  the  aisle,  while  the 
expenditure  cuts  met  with  considerable 
favor  on  the  Republican  side.  In  January, 
after  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]  spelled 
out  the  details  of  an  expenditure  cut,  I 
went  to  him  with  the  suggestion  that  we 
try  to  work  out  a  package  which  would 
pass.  The  package  which  we  fashioned 
was  altered  and  refined  first  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  and  then  In  the  conference 
with  the  House.  Its  essential  features  re- 
main, however,  and  I  think  they  will 
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shortly  be  approved  by  the  Holl^t•.  It  i.s 
imperative  that  we  in  the  Senate  iiulorsc 
them  again.  The  biU  wUl  then  go  to  the 
President  and  he  has  indicated  he  will 

sign  It. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  represent 
compromises  over  basic  issues.  Many  of 
us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  would  prefer 
to  see  some  of  the  provisions  regarding 
the  expfendlture  reductions  modified.  I 
know  some  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
would  like  to  see  other  provisions  mod- 
ified. We  must  put  aside  personal  pref- 
erence over  details,  however,  and  vote  for 
the  one  acceptable  package  in  order  to 
serve  the  best  interests  of  the  country. 

We  have  debated  this  bill  and  its  vari- 
ous features  long  enough.  Further  delay 
is  a  luxury  the  country  cannot  afford.  As 
time  has  passed  and  as  the  prospects  for 
fiscal  action  have  remained  cloudy,  the 
risks  of  delay  have  ivioimted.  We  need 
look  only  at  a  few  key  domestic  and 
international  areas  to  see  what  the 
agonies  of  procrastination  have  done  to 
the  economy  since  August.  In  a  word,  the 
business  of  the  status  quo  has  not  served 
the  interests  of  the  United  States  in  the 
best  way. 

INFLATION 

The  economy  is  racing  ahead  too  fast. 
Walter  Heller,  the  noted  economist  and 
former  Chairman  of  the  President's 
Coimcll  of  Economic  Advisers,  said  re- 
cently on  nationwide  television  that  we 
are  in  the  worst  inflation  in  17  years. 

Wages  are  going  up  too  fast.  The  De- 
partment of  Labor  estimates  that  hourly 
wage  costs  in  the  private  economy  rose 
during  the  first  quarter  at  a  10-percent 
annual  rate.  Therefore,  even  though 
productivity  increased  at  a  4-percent , 
annual  rate — double  the  gain  in  the  pre- 
vious quarter — unit  labor  costs  rose  at 
a  rate  of  6  percent  per  year.  The  jump 
in  unit  labor  costs  for  nonfinancial  cor- 
porations more  than  canceled  out  the 
effects  of  price  Increases  so  that  profit 
margins  after  taxes  and  after  allowance 
for  changes  in  the  value  of  inventory 
fell  well  below  both  the  fourth  quarter 
and  year  earlier  levels. 

The  stage  has  been  set  for  the  start 
of  a  wage-price  spiral.  Rising  prices  have 
been  followed  by  rising  wage  costs  which 
may  lead  to  further  price  increases. 

Who  is  being  hurt  by  all  this  infiation? 
Millions  of  Americans — in  all  of  our 
States.  Infiation  is  a  particularly  cruel 
blow  to  our  poor,  our  older  citizens,  and 
those  living  on  fixed  incomes.  While  the 
incomes  of  such  citizens  have  remained 
constant,  the  prices  they  must  pay  for 
food,  clothing,  and  essential  services 
have  skyrocketed.  / 

INTEBEST  RATES  AND  THB  MONET   MARKETS 

Uncertainty  about  U.S.  policies  has 
imsettled  the  money  markets.  Interest 
rates  have  gone  up,  and  continue  to  rise. 

Since  last  August,  Treasury  borrow- 
ing costs  have  risen  from  4.15  percent 
to  5.65  percent  on  3-month  bills — an  in- 
crease of  1.50  percentage  points.  Five- 
year  treasuries  have  gone  from  5.2  per- 
cent to  5.9  percent— up  0.7  of  a  percent- 
age point. 

The  private  borrower  has  also  paid 
dearly.  Corporate  bonds  of  good  quality 
now  require  a  rate  of  about  7  percent,  up 
0.8  of  a  percentage  point.  Local  govern- 


ment bonds  are  at  4.6,  up  nearly  0.7  of  a 
)ii  centaHe  point.  Mortgage  interest  rates 

Lw  ^.luc  ircim  5.5  i)ercent  to  7  percent 
Lu  iven  8  percent.  To- 
^   ;uo   at   the  highest 
It.e.     .  ;-    iiiu   ^'■i'  have  been 

warned  by  e...  lii^it  il  ■'»'    '  '  "o*^  ^^t 

to  stop  this  contmi     i  :  cent 

mortgage  rates  coula  j  quickly. 

I  say  "warned"  simi^.j  uecause  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Reseive  System  have 
said  they  are  under  great  pressure  to 
tighten  credit  vigorously  to  restore  bal- 
lance  to  the  domestic  economy. 

I  say  "warned"  because  those  in  the 
homebuilding  industry  have  pleaded 
with  us  not  to  make  their  industi-y  the 
"sacrificial  lamb"  it  was  dming  1966. 
Grover  Ensley,  executive  vice  president 
of  the  National  Association  of  Mutual 
Savings  Banks  recently  told  a  confer- 
ence audience: 

Rising  Interest  rates  and  tight  money 
conditions,  likely  to  result  from  inaction  on 
the  tax  bUl,  would  dry  up  the  flow  of  funds 
to  botislng. 

This  has  been  affirmed  by  Lloyd 
Clarke,  president  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Home  Builders,  who  recently 
said  homelniilders  and  home  buyers 
have  been  plagued  by  a  renewal  of  a 
tight  money  situation. 

Hoiislng — 


Clarke  said — 
wlU  not  begin  to  feel  any  real  relief  from 
Inflationary  forces  until  the  proposed  10  per- 
cent surtax  is  approved  by  the  Congress,  and 
there  are  sulsstantlal  cuts  made  in  Federal 
spending.  , 

The  experience  of  1966  is  well  remem- 
bered, and  it  is  unthinkable  for  us  to  let 
it  occur  again.  For  if  a  "crunch"  should 
occur  again — and  one  is  lurking  just 
around  the  corner — there  is  a  good 
chance  that  it  will  germinate  the  seeds 
of  recession. 

GOLD    AMD   THE    DOIXAB 

The  soundness  of  the  American  econ- 
omy imderlles  all  of  our  commitments, 
both  domestic  and  foreign.  If  the  dollar 
is  eroded,  the  foundation  of  our  eco- 
nomic system  may  be  damaged  beyond 
repair  and  the  whole  financial  order  of 
the  Western  World  may  be  undermined. 
The  results  would  be  devasttng. 

Look  what  happened  last  March,  in 
the  midst  of  the  gold  rush.  Ask  any 
American  traveler  who  tried  to  cash  in 
his  dollars  in  Paris,  in  Rome,  or  in  Bonn. 

What  happened?  After  discqunting 
below  official  exchange  rates,  in  Paris 
the  American  was  getting  94  cents  for 
the  dollar;  in  Rome  he  was  getting  96 
cents  for  the  dollar,  and  in  Germany, 
Americans  were  getting  only  80  cents  for 
the  dollar. 

This  is  clear  evidence  of  the  shakiness 
of  the  dollar. 

Financial  markets  abroad  are  still  un- 
settled from  that  March  crisis,  despite 
the  temporary  solution  provided  by  the 
two-tier  pricing  system.  With  that  sys- 
tem in  force,  and  with  the  recent  demon- 
strations and  renewed  unrest  in  Paris, 
gold  buying  pushed  the  price  to  $41.80 
an  ounce  last  week  in  London,  very  near 
the  high  of  $42.60  reached  last  May^21. 
In  Paris,  the  gold  price  was  over  $45  last 
week,  the  highest  price  for  gold  on  the 


free  market  since  the  two-tier  system 
was  established. 

All  this  moves  me  to  say  that  another 
flight  from  the  dollar  could  easily  de- 
velop; indeed,  if  we  do  not  do  something, 
we  may  see  the  dollar  follow  the  same 
path  as  the  pound.  A  world  gold  panic 
might  develop. 

I  am  deeply  concei-ned  that  if  we  in 
the  United  States  do  not  live  up  to  our 
responsibility  to  maintain  a  sound  cur- 
rency, the  dollar  may  lose  the  confidence 
of  private  traders  and  there  may  be  a 
change  in  international  financial  rela- 
tionships that  disrupts  world  trade  and 
finance.  We  must  remember,  a  currency 
can  continue  to  serve  as  an  interna- 
tional reserve  .asset  only  so  long  as  the 
holders  have  confidence  in  the  policies 
of  the  issuing  country. 

The  ingredients  for  monetai-y  crisis 
and  domestic  chaos  are  still  very  much 
with  us. 

Can  we  continue  to  afford  the  luxury 
of  delay?  I  say  no,  the  issues  at  stake 
are  much  too  important. 

We  would  jeopardize  a  record  of  eco- 
nomic growth  made  over  the  past  88 
months  that  no  other  coimtry  in  the 
world  can  match.  Here  are  some  dimen- 
sions of  that  growth: 

GNP  has  passed  the  $800  billion  mark. 
Between  the  first  quarter  of  1961  and 
the  first  quarter  of  1968,  GNP  rose  by 
$323  billion,  or  64  percent; 

Even  after  correction  for  price  change, 
GNP  has  risen  by  43  percent; 

Industrial  production  in  April  is  up  57 
percent  over  1961 ; 

Corporate  profits  before  tax  including 
the  effects  of  increases  in  inventory 
values,  neared  the  $90  billion  mark  early 
this  year,  almost  double  the  $45  billion 
rate  of  7  years  ago; 

Personal  income  passed  the  $670  bil- 
lion mark  in  April  1968,  $265  billion,  or 
65  percent  above  the  1961  rate; 

Ten  million  more  people  are  employed 
and  unemployment  has  fallen  by  2 
million. 

Yet,  as  I  have  just  been  indicating, 
the  economic  pace  within  the  past  year 
has  become  far  too  feverish.  We  must  use 
fiscal  policy  to  reduce  this  overheating; 
use  it  now  as  effectively  as  we  did  88 
months  ago  to  overcome  stagnation. 

In  recent  months,  the  case  for  fiscal 
restraint  has  become  overpowering.  Look 
at  some  of  these-indicators : 

In  dollar  terms.  GNP  has  risen  $52 
billion  since  mid- 1967,  the  largest  gain 
ever  in  three  quarters.  The  first  quarter 
1968  increase  of  $19.4  billion  was  the 
largest  in  history  for  one  quarter. 

The  increase  in  spending  by  consumers 
dming  the  first  quarter  of  1968,  $16  bil- 
lion, was  the  largest  quarterly  increase  in 
history. 

The  GNP  deflator— the  economywide 
measure  of  prices — increased  at  an  an- 
nual rate  of  3.8  percent  in  the  three 
quarters  ending  Macch  1968.  This  ccwn- 
pares  with  a  rate  of  2.6  percent  in  the 
preceding  three  quarters. 

Consumer  prices  rose  at  an  annual  rate 
of  3.6  percent  in  the  three  quarters  end- 
ing March  1968,  as  compared  with  2.2 
percent  in  the  preceding  three  quarters. 
In  April,  consumer  prices  rose  at  an  an- 
nual rate  of  4.1  percent. 

Real  output,  as  measured  by  GNP  in 
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constant  dollars,  grew  at  an  annual  rate 
of  6  percent  in  the  first  quarter  of  1968, 
a  pace  far  above  the  4  percent  usually 
considered  as  the  -sustainable  long-term 
rate.  ^        , 

Strong  pressure  on  resources  has  also 
been  reflected  in  statistics  of  employ- 
ment and  unemployment.  In  March  and 
April,  the  unemployment  rate  for  the  ex- 
perienced civilian  labor  force— consist- 
ing of  men  25  years  of  age  and  over- 
was  18  percent — lower  than  any  time  in 
the  20  years  for  which  there  are  rec- 
ords. In  other  words,  the  unemployment 
rate  for  experienced  men  is  lower  now 
than  during  the  Korean  war. 

In  the  balance  of  payments  and  trade 
areas,  immediate  fiscal  restraint  is 
needed  to  head  off  more  inflation  and 
a  merchandise  trade  deficit. 

The  balance  on  merchandise  trade 
worsened  drastically  in  the  first  quarter, 
with  a  trade  surplus  of  only  $412  million, 
the  Iow«st  quarterly  figure  in  many  years. 
In  the  twrd  quarter  of  1967  the  surplus 
was  $4.3  billion.  In  just  6  months  the 
merchandise  trade  surplus  has  declined 
by  $3.9  billion. 

The  results  of  the  first  quarter  make 
it  inescapably  clear  that  the  worsening 
trade  balance  reflects  mainly  the  strong 
pressure  of  domestic  demand.  We  must 
improve  the  competitive  position  of 
American  goods.  Continued  rapid  in- 
creases in  prices  would  mean  stUl  fewer 
exports  and  higher  imports. 

Restoration  of  a  healthy  trade  surplus 
Is  urgently  needed  to  improve  our  balance 
of  payments  and  preserve  the  strength 
of  the  dollar. 

THE  RISKS  OF  INACTION 

We  live  in  an  age  of  extreme  paradox. 

The  U.S.  economy  is  in  trouble  at  a 
time  when  we  have  built  the  strongest 
economic  machine  the  world  has  ever 
known. 

Our  country  occupies  a  unique  role 
in  the  world  economy: 

It  is  by  far  the  largest  exporting  and 
importing  country; 

■  It  is  the  principal  source  of  interna- 
tional capital : 

It  is  the  largest  donor  of  aid: 

Its  forces  are  indispensable  to  the  se- 
curity of  many  countries: 

The  volxmie  of  international  trade, 
the  prices  of  basic  commodities,  and  even 
the  level  of  production  and  employment 
abroad  respond  to  the  U.S.  economy. 

One  can  easily  see  how  others  are 
dependent  upon  us.  Yet.  our  foreign 
creditors  have  been  losing  faith  in  the 
dollar.  At  home  the  specter  of  inflation 
haunts  us. 

We  can  dispel  this  paradox  by  facing 
up  to  responsibility. 

We  have  allowed  the  distance  between 
proposal  and  action,  between  need  and 
fulfillment  to  grow  until  I  believe  we 
now  stand  on  the  brink  of  the  perilous 
chasm  of  financial  disorder.  And  we  may 
topple  right  into  it  and  carry  all.  the 
bricks  and  basic  ^onomic  institutions 
of  our  society  along  with  us  if  we  dont 
adopt  this  conference  report. 

The  bill  now  before  us  represents  the 
best  compromise  between  all  parties. 
Adoption  would  reduce  next  years  budget 
deficit  by  $21  billion.  It  also  bespeaks  of 
fiscal  discipline  over  a  longer  term  by 
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reducing  planned  expenditures  by  an  ad- 
ditional $18  billion  in  subsequent  years. 
Undoubtedly  some  would  prefer  a  differ- 
ent type  of  Ux  increase,  or  a  different 
level  or  type  of  spending  reduction.  But 
Congress  has  been  considering  the  mat- 
ter for  too  many  months.  The  pending 
report  is  the  only  one  that  has  a  chance 
of  adoption.  It  is  this  bill  or  nothing. 

I  believe  the  most  recent  issue  of  the 
Monthly  Economic  Letter,  put  out  a  few 
days  ago  by  the  First  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York,  places  the  conference  re- 
port into  its  proper  perspective.  I  would 
like  to  quote  one  paragraph : 

The  propoeal  for  a  tax  surcharge  and  ex- 
penditure restraint  has  become  symbolic  or 
a  return  to  fiscal  prudence.  If  Congress  now 
rejects  the  tax  surcharge  and  fiscal  restraint, 
the  reaction  in  financial  communities  here 
and  abroad  could  be  severe.  So  much  pub- 
licity and  discussion  have  attended  the  tax 
surcharge  that  high  hopes  are  now  riding  on 
affirmative  action  by  Congress.  By  Itself,  the 
fiscal  restraint  package  will  not  overnight 
eliminate  the  inttaUonary  imbalances  in  the 
economy.  But  failure  to  enact  the  program 
might  overnight  add  fresh  fuel  to  Inflatlon- 
ar>'  expectations  and  undermine  the  willing- 
ness of  foreign  governments  to  hold  dollaie. 

The  report  will  move  us  away  from 
the  brink  of  international  and  domestic 
disorder.  It  will  get  this  country  started 
on  the  road  to  price  stability  and  restore 
our  financial  standing  in  the  world. 

I  cannoUurge  too  strongly  the  fiscal 
responsibility  requires  the  immediate 
adoption  of  the  conference  report  at  the 
earliest  date. 


HIGH  COURTS  FLIGHT  FROM 
MORALITY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert 
in  the  Record  a  column  by  David  Law- 
rence, titled  "High  Court's  Flight  From 
Morality,"  which  appeared  in  today's 
edition  of  the  Washington  Evening  Star. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 


High  Court's  Plight  Pbom,Morautt 
(By  David  Lawrence) 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  tJnlted  States 
has  Just  rendered  a  decision  that  appears  to 
make  adultery  profitable  and  seems  to  dis- 
regard laws  designed  to  discourage  Im- 
morality. 

By  a  unanimous  decision,  the  high  court 
takes  the  position  that  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren may  not  be  denied  to  a  mother  who 
Indulges  In  Illicit  sexual  relaUons  with  a 
"man  In  the  house  "  who  Is  not  the  father  of 
the  children.  There  may  not  always  be  gov- 
ernmental '  prosecution  If  the  man  or  the 
woman  beneflu  from  t*i«  money  and  the  care 
of  the  children  is  npglecMd. 

This  surprising  opinloM  by  the  Judges  cer- 
tainly was  not  intende<yto  condone  adultery. 
But  too  often  the  high/court  Justices  become 
Immersed  In  technicalities  and  forget  that 
the  highest  prta«ples  of  morality  ever  writ- 
ten were  contained  in  the  Ten  Command- 
menU  and  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as 
well  as  In  the  doctrines  of  several  religions 
of  Asia  founded  10.000  years  before  Christ 
was  born.  Today,  however,  It  has  become 
more  of  a  legal  question,  and  morality  has 
become  secondary. 

The  issue  Is  a  simple  one.  The  state  of 
Alabama  has  a  law  which  conUlns  a  "substi- 
tute father"  regulation  that— under  the  fed- 
eral program  of  aid  to  famlUee  of  dependent 
children — denies    financial    assistance    to    a 


mother  who  "cohabits"  inside  or  outside  her 
home  with  any  able-bodied  man.  single  or 

married.  ^  ,^  ^^ 

The  Supreme  Court  Unanimously  held  the 
Alabama  law  to  be  Invalid  because  it  Is  in- 
consistent with  the  federal  Social  Security 
Act.  Eighteen  other  states  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  have  laws  similar  to  Alabama's, 
and  they  now  are  presumably  invalid  also. 

The  new  ruling  concerns  a  problem  which 
Is  by  no  means  of  minor  importance.  The 
Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare estimates  that  there  may  be  between 
50,000  and  100,000  families  affected,  and  that 
between  200.000  and  400,000  persons  not  at 
present  eligible  might  become  recipients  of 
aid  because  of  this  week's  decision.  This 
means  that  the  vast  amount  of  money  In- 
volved  could  become  available  to  "substitute 
fathers."  who  may  enjoy  "The  Great  Society* 
without  any  legal  requirement  that  the 
money  be  spent  for  the  children  for  whom 
the  taxpayers  are  providing  assistance. 

A  dependent  child  Is  defined  under  the 
Social  Security  Act  as  a  "needy  child  .  .  . 
who  has  been  deprived  of  parental  support 
or  care  by  reason  of  the  death,  continued 
absence  from  the  home,  or  physical  or  men- 
tal incapacity  of  a  parent."  The  state  of  Ala- 
bama contended  that  a  woman  having  sex- 
ual relations  with  a  man  not  her  husband 
is  actually  providing  her  children  with  a 
"substitute  parent."  Alabama  'also  argued 
that  there  was  a  reasonable  basis  for  the 
regulation  because  Ito  purpose  was  to  dis- 
courage Illicit  sexual  relationships  and  il- 
legitimacy. 

The  Supreme  Court  did  not  base  Its  de- 
cision on  constitutional  grounds.  It  merely 
held  that  the  Alabama  regulation  was  Incon- 
sistent with  the  language  of  the  federal 
law — a  ruling  not  unusual  In  these  days  of 
dedication  to  technicalities  rather  than  to 
moral  principles. 

The  chief  Justice,  who  wrote  the  opinion 
for  the  unanimous  court,  said:  "It  IS  simply 
Inconceivable  .  .  .  that  Alabama  Is  free  to 
discourage  Immorality  and  Illegitimacy  by 
the  device  of  aljsolute  disqualification  of 
needy  children."  He  added  that  "we  believe 
Congress  Intended  the  term  'parent'  ...  to 
Include  only  those  persons  with  a  legal  duty 
of  support." 

The  suit  was  brought  6y  Mrs.  Sylvester 
Smith  of  Selma,  Ala.,  against  the  state  of 
Alabama.  She  has  four  minor  children.  They 
were  removed  in  1966  from  the  lUt  of  per- 
sons eligible  to  receive  aid  to  dependent 
children,  on  the  ground  that  a  Mr.  Williams 
came  to  her  home  on  weekends  and  had  sex- 
ual relations  with  her.  Mrs.  Smith  earns  be- 
tween $16  and  820  per  week  as  a  cook  and 
Waitress.  The  alleged  "substitute  father," 
Mr.  Williams,  has  nine  children  of  his  own, 
and  lives  with  his  wife  and  family.  He  Is  not 
the  father  of  any  of  Mrs.  Smith's  children. 

States  and  cities  have  welfare  departments. 
It  Is  illogical  that  the  granUng  of  federal 
funds  should  have  become  involved  In  the 
enrichment  of  "substitute  fathers,"  while  the 
poor  children  suffer  the  tragedy  of  being 
reared  under  clrcuAistances  that  can  hardly 
contribute  to  their  future  well  being. 

The  whole  thing  has  gotten  tangled  up, 
however,  in  the  technicalities  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  seems  much  more  Interested 
nowadays  in  the  equivocal  phrases  of  law 
than  In  adherence  to  accepted  principles  of 
human  behavior. 


THE  HOUSTON  POST  ENDORSES 
,     18-YEAR-OLD  VOTE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  It 
is  with  pleasure  that  I  note  that  the 
Houston  Post,  one  of  the  larger  daily 
newspapers  In  Texas,  has  editorially  en- 
dorsed the  proposal  to  lower  the  voting 
age  to  18  years  old. 

This  is  a  proposal  which  I  have  ad- 
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vocated  in'my  home  State  since  my  first 
statewide  campaign  for  Governor  of 
Texas  in  1952,  and  I  have  continued  my 
advocacy  ever  since.  In  light  of  the  sup- 
port given  to  lowering  the  voting  age  to 
18  by  President  Lyndon  Johnson  on  May 
29, 1968,  in  his  address  at  Texas  Christian 
University  at  the  occasion  of  the  award- 
ing to  the  President  of  an  honorary  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Letters,  and  this  edi- 
torial from  the  Houston  Post  of  Tues- 
day, June  4,  1968,  I  hope  we  may  soon 
look  forward  to  this  expansion  of  the 
extension  of  the  voting  franchise.         ^ 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

liOWEx  VOTiNC  Age  PAvoma) 
The  stand  taken  by  President  Johnson  in 
favor  of  making  18-year-olds  eUglble  to  vote 
reflects  a  growing  public  sentiment  in  favor 
of  this  downward  extension  of  the  franchise. 
It  would  not  be  surprising  If  both  major  poli- 
tical parties  endorsed  the  idea  in  their  plat- 
forms this  year. 

Pormer  President  Dwlght  Elsenhower  took 
a  stand  In  favor  of  reducing  the  voting  age 
to  18,  and  New  York  Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rocke- 
teUer.  a  Republican  presidential  candidate 
this  year,  came  out  strongly  for  the  change 
a  few  weeks  ago.  ..   ^     . 

The  behavior  of  some  college-age  students 
recently,  demonstrating  both  immaturity  and 
instability,  has  not  done  anything  to  help 
the  catise,  but  the  public  is  aware  that  these 
extremist  elements  are  not  representative  of 
today's  young  people  as  a  whole,  that  they 
are  In  fact  a  very  small  nUnorlty,  despite  all 
the  pubUclty  they  get.  After  aU,  every  age 
group  has  Ita  share  of  muddle-heads. 

Sentiment  in  favor  of  the  lower  voting  age 
has  been  building  up  for  more  than  25  years. 
In  1943,  Georgia  became  the  first  state  to 
lower  the  voting  age  from  21  to  18.  This  was 
during  World  War  n,  and  the  argument  was 
that  youths  old  enough  to  fight  were  old 
enough  to  vote.  Many  people  stUl  feel  that 
way.  The  military  draft  Is  stUl  with  us,  with 
18  the  age  for  registration. 

Kentucky  lowered  its  voting  age  to  18  in 
1955.  Alaska  set  Ite  voting  age  at  19  when 
It  was  admitted  to  the  Union  and  HawaU  at 
20.  Although  Maryland  voters  rejected  on 
May  14  a  proposed  new  state  constitution 
that  would  have  reduced  the  voting  age  from 
21  to  19,  this  provision  apparently  had  very 
UtUe  to  do  with  the  rejection.  Nebraska  and 
North  Dakota  plan  constitutional  amend- 
ment elections  this  y^ar  to  reduce  the  voting 
age  in  those  states  to  19. 

The  record  shows  that  86  Joint  resolutions 
to  extend  the  franchise  to  18-year-olds  were 
introduced  from  the  77th  to  the  80th  Con- 
gress 9iid  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
reported  a  bUl  In  1952  although  It  never  came 
to  a  vote  on  the  floor.  The  Senate's  subcom- 
mittee on  constitutional  amendmenta  In  the 
90th  Congress  has  been  considering  resolu- 
tions to  lower  the  age  requirements. 

As  a  result  of  the  post-World  War  U  "baby 
boom,"  the  niunber  of  young  people  in  the 
total  population  is  Increasing,  and  young 
people  increasingly  are  influencing  the 
American  way  of  life  In  a  variety  of  ways. 
This  year's  presidential  campaign  has  been 
notable  for  the  attention  that  has  been  di- 
rected to  young  people,  and  the  extent  to 
which  young  people  have  been  participating 
In  the  campaign  Is  regarded  as  a  wholesome 
trend  regardless  of  the  candidates  they 
support. 

Selection  of  the  age  of  21  as  the  one  at 

which  people  reach  maturity  always  has  been 

a  purely  arbitrary  one,  and  it  Is  becoming 

harder  and  harder  to  defend  it. 

President  Johnson  hit  the  nail  on  the  head 
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when  he  said  that  most  young  people  today 
have  reached  a  stage  of  maturity  never  be- 
fore achieved  by  earlier  generations.  It  is 
intellectual  matvirlty  that  matters,  and  as  a 
result  of  today's  conditions  of  life,  young 
people  grow  up  and  reach  a  level  of  adult 
sophistication  at  a  much  younger  age  than 
they  lormely  did.  There  naturally  is  a  great 
deal  of  resistance  to  any  change  In  the  vot- 
ing age.  but  it  Is  slowly  disappearing. 


RAPID  CITY  JOURNAL  SUPPORTS 
MODEST  GUN  REGULATION 


Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  imfortunate  aspects  of  the 
current  debate  over  firearms  control  leg- 
islation is  the  monumental  amount  of 
misinformation  that  has  been  filtering 
out  across  the  coimti-y- 

Over  the  weekend,  for  example,  we 
heard  the  National  Rifle  Association  tell- 
ing its  membership  that  their  "right  to 
bear  arms"  is  endangered  now  more  than 
ever  before. 

I  am  appaUed  by  this  type  of  scare 
toctic.  for  the  charge  has  no  relevance 
at  all  to  the  administration's  proposal 
to  add  shotguns  and  rifles  to  the  ban  on 
mail-order  and  nonresident  sales  of 
handgims  we  have  already  udopted. 

S.  3633  wiU  not  take  a  gim  away  from 
anyone.  It  will  not  even  seriously  inter- 
fere with  the  possession  or  use  of  fire- 
ai-ms  for  sport  or  self-defense.  It  will 
not  deny  to  anyone,  including  hunters, 
the  opportimity  to  bring  their  guns  with 
them  across  State  lines.  It  wUl  not  pre- 
vent hunters  from  purchasing  ammuni- 
tion in  States  other  than  their  State  of 
residence.  It  will  not  eliminate  for  any- 
one the  ability  to  purchase  firearms  not 
stocked  by  local  merchants;  since  mail 
orders  could  still  be  made  through  a 
licensed  dealer. 

I  have  characterized  the  effect  of  this 
legislation  as  only  a  slight  inconvenience 
to  virtually  anyone  who  wants  to  obtain 
a  gim  for  legitimate  purposes.  Yet  we 
hear  that  the  "right  to  bear  arms"  itself 
is  seriously  threatened. 

It  is  also  argued  that  this  legislation 
should  not  be  adopted  because  it  will  not 
bring  about  any  massive  reductions  in 
murders,  robberies  and  armed  assaults. 
Certainly  it  is  not  presented  as  a 
panacea  to  the  problem  of  crime  in  our 
country,  but  the  hearings  do  indicate 
that  it  would  have  some  effect.  The  NRA 
should  tell  us  how  many  lives— 20,  50, 
100,  or  how  many  more — would  have  to 
be  saved,  and  how  many  mutilations 
would  have  to  be  prevented,  before  some 
regulation  would  be  justified. 

I  have  received  many  letters  in  the  past 
several  days  telling  me  that  firearms  reg- 
ulations should  not  be  adopted  in  a  pe- 
riod of  hysteria,  and  that  this  legisla- 
tion should  be  considered  calmly  and 
carefully  after  the  shock  of  Senator  Rob- 
ert Kennedy's  death  has  dissipated.  But 
it  appears  to  me  that  much  of  the  hyste- 
ria lies  with  those  who  are  blindly  oppos- 
ing the  very  thought  of  gun  regulations. 
Actually  this  basic  legislation  has  been 
under  intense  scrutiny  for  several  years. 
It  was  included  in  the  recommendations 
of  the  President's  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  the  Administration  of 
Justice,  appointed  in  1965.  It  was  debated 
in  the  89th  Congress.  It  was  explored  in 


depth  by  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Sub- 
committee last  year.  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
understand  how  aU  of  this  thorough 
preparatioi^,  can  be  characterized  as 
hysteria. 

In  this  morning's  mail  I  received  an 
unsigned,  uncredited  document  indicat- 
ing how  hysteria  has,  in  fact,  been  de- 
veloped. ^ 

Entitled,  "What  About  Your  Gun?  it 
alludes  to  confiscation  of  guns  in  Ger- 
many, the  Soviet  Union,  and  China  as 
the  natural  consequence  of  restrictions 
on  the  purchase  or  sale  of  firearms.  The 
inference  is  that  if  S.  3633  is  passed,  the 
Communist  Party  or  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  soon  be  forcefully  depriving 
Americans  of  their  shotguns,  rifles  and 
pistols. 

Without  going  into  detail,  it  also  as- 
serts that  "antigim  laws  aid  the  crim- 
inal." Note  that  it  does  not  stop  at  say- 
ing they  carmot  deter  the  criminal;  it 
charges  that  the  "traitor  to  his  country 
or  the  common  law  sneak-thief  ".will  ac- 
tually be  assisted.  To  make  any  sense  at 
all  this  suggestion  must  assume  that  the 
legislation  we  are  considering  will  take 
guns  away  from  or  prevent  their  acquisi- 
tion by  people  who  want  to  protect  their 
homes  and  families.  That  assumption  is. 
of  course,  patently  false. 

In  light  of  this  example,  it  was  with 
amazement  that  I  read  one  of  the  addi- 
tional points  made  by  the  urmamed  au- 
thor of  this  document — that  such  sources 
as  CBS-TV  and  the  Reader's  Digest  are 
saturating  the  American  public  with 
"  'gray,'  false  in  part,"  propaganda  in 
support  of  firearms  controls. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  piece  of  literature  to  which 
I  have  referred  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  beirffe  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

What  About  Youb  Gun? 

(1 )  In  May,  1919,  military  Intelligence  un- 
covered a  dociiment  In  Dusseldorf .  Germany, 
entitled,  "Rules  for  Bringing  About  a  Revo- 
lution". Paragraph  "C"  of  that  document 
read,  "Cause  the  registration  of  all  firearms 
on  some  pretext,  with  a  view  to  confiscating 
them  and  leaving  the  population  helpless.' 

In  WW  II  military  intelligence  uncovered 
gun  registration  lists  in  Germany  that  pro- 
vide name,  address,  make  of  weapon  and 
serial  number.  The  civilian  owners,  or  pos- 
sessors, were  quickly  arrested  and  all  weap- 
ons confiscated.  More  recently,  in  Red  China. 
the  people  had  to  give  up  all  the  arms  they 
possessed  so  that  only  the  members  of  the 
Communist  Party  and  the  regular  and  ir- 
regular troops  would  be  armed.  As  for  the 
USSR,  only  a  counter-revolutionary  would 
ever  think  of  arming  the  slaves.  The  Con- 
stitution of  the  USSR  makes  no  mention  of 
firearms.  All  weapons  were  registered  and 
confiscated  long  ago.  and  today,  aside  from 
the  nulitery  and  poUce,  only  a  handful  of 


people  may  use,  but  not  own^a  firearm  by 
special  permission  of  the  KGB  (Conamittee 
of  State  Security)  and  under  strict  police 
supervision. 

(2)  Anti-gun  laws  aid  the  criminal,  wheth- 
er he  be  a  traitor  to  his  country  or  a  com- 
mon oneak-thlef.  A  criminal  has  no  respect 
for  any  law.  Including  gun  laws,  and  he  will 
always  steal  or  "capttire"  a  gun  or  guns  if 
he  is  so  inclined. 

(3)  The  P'-esldenfs  Crime  Conunlssion  has 
recommended    the  enactment  of  state  laws 
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that  would  require  the  registration  of  all 
privately  owned  handguns,  rifles  and  shot- 
guns, and  the  enactment  of  a  similar  law  by 
the  Congress  If  any  state  failed  to  comply 
within  five  years. 

(4)  Congressional  "leaders';  are  not  wait- 
ing "five  years"  but  are  today  driving  hard 
to  persuade  foot  dragging  Congressmen  to 
enact  a  gun  registration  law  during  the  life 

\of  the  present  »Oth  Congre^. 

(5)  The  American  public  Is  now  being 
saturated  with  "gray"  (false  In  part)  propa- 
ganda appearing  In  such  seemingly  respect- 
able media  as  The  Readers  Digest  and  CBS- 
TV  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  down  their 
natural  resistance  to  any  gun  legislation  that 
encroaches  upon  their  constitutional  rlghu 
and  In  the  hope  of  nullifying  their  pressiwe 
on   their  congressional  representative. 

(6)  The  United  States  annually  witnesses 
between  9.000  and  10.000  murders.  One  half 
of  the  murders  u»re  caused  by  handguns, 
rifles  and  shotguns,  and  the  other  half  by 
knives,  baseball  bats,  poison,  etc.  At  the  same 
time,  in  1966.  52.000  Americans  were  killed 
and  1.900.000  hospitalized  by  licensed  drivers 
of  reglsterWautomoblles. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause of  the  emotion  that  has  been  gen- 
erated with  respect  to  this  issue,  it  is 
not  surprising  to  me  to  find  that  many 
of  my  constituents  are  intensely  con- 
cerned about  the  administration's  pro- 
posal. I  have  no  doubt  that  other  con- 
gressional oflBces  have  had  the  same  ex- 
perience of  receiving  letters  describing 
S.  3633  in  terms  that  bear  hardly  any 
relationship  to  its  actual  provisions. 

In  circumstances  such  as  this  it  is 
especiallx^mportant  that  the  facts  be 
made  available,  so  that  individual  Amer- 
icans can  base  their  judgments  on  re- 
liable information.  I  am  greatly  encour- 
aged to  see  that  this  is  occurring.  The 
Rapid  City  Journal,  for  example,  is  one 
of  South  Dakota's  largest  daily  news- 
papers, having  circulation  in  a  part 
of  the  State  where  high-powered  rifles 
are  used  extensively  for  large  game  hunt- 
ing, where  pheasants  are  also  hunted 
with  shotgims  although  not  quite  so  ex- 
tensively as  in  the  countries  east  of  the 
Missouri  River,  and  where  smaller  caliber 
weapons  are  a  definite  need  for  protec- 
tion against  predators.  The  Journal  set 
forth  some  of  the  basic  issues  involved  in 
this  debate  in  a  very  concise  editorial  on 
June  9.  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  ab  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  ^ 

Time  To  Drriai  MvRoni 
An  outpouring  of  conunentary.  a  survey  of 
public    opinion   and    conversation    generally 
concern   the   need   for   gun   control   legisla- 
tion. 

The  assassination  of  Senator  Robert  P. 
Kennedy  has  precipitated  renewed  Interest 
In  the  subject  and  pressure  upon  the  Con- 
gress to  act.  We  agree,  because  the  access  to 
flreanns  Is  entirely  too  easy  and  the  results 
are  too  horrible.  WhUe  the  concern  of  the 
moment  Is  the  murder  of  public  figures,  the 
problem  goes  much  further.  Firearms  In  1966 
claimed  the  lives  of  nearly  20.000  Americans 
through  murder,  accidental  shootings  and 
suicides. 

The  monotonous  opposition  to  gun  control 
legislation  must  yield  to  reality  People  and 
guns  result  In  dtad  people.  The  Gallup  PoU 
In  today's  Journal  points  out  that  for  three 
decades  the  voice  of  the  majority  of  peo- 
ple In  this  country  regarding  gun  laws  has 


gone  unheeded  by  Congress.  A  survey  tak- 
en last  Wednesday  shows  the  labile  again 
calling  for  the  registration  of  all  firearms 
as  the  best  way  to  curb  violence  In  our  so- 
ciety. 

No  one  argues,  that  gun  registration  will 
prevent  murder.  But  murder  cannot  be  de- 
terred In  the  least  If  some  effective,  en- 
forceable law  Is  not  adopted. 

Congress  now  has  before  It  a  bill  th»t 
would  prohibit  Interstate  mall-order  sale  of 
pistols  to  Individuals  and  stop  over-the- 
counter  sale  of  pistols  to  minors  or  nonresi- 
dents of  a  state.  Unfortunately,  the  bill  falls 
to  forbid  mall-order  sales  of  rifles  and  shot- 
guns 

The  hunter,  the  gun  collector,  the  trap 
shooter  and  the  competition  marksman 
know  the  responsibility  that  goes  with  han- 
dling a  firearm  Legislation  need  not  worry 
these  people. 

It  would  be  a  sad  commentary  on  society 
today  If  It  can  devise  ways,  to  do  everything 
except  protect  Itself. 


LOSS  OP  FREEDOM  BYJanTVIA. 
LITHUANIA.  AND  BSTONIA 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
week  of  dark  memories  for  those  men 
and  women  everywhere  who  liold  free- 
dom close  to  their  hearts.  For  it  was  the 
week  of  June  15,  1940,  that  the  dank 
hand  of  terror  descended  upon  three  tiny 
countries  on  the  Baltic  Sea.  The  light  of 
freedom  was  snuffed  out  in  Latvia,  Lith- 
uania, and  Estoi^a — and  is  yet  to  be  re- 
kindled except  in  the  minds  and  souls 
of  the  Baltic  peoples  themselves. 

It  is  the  tragedy  of  history  that  these 
tiny  countries  have  lain  in  the  path  of 
invasion — and  their  fair  lands  have  been 
the  parade  ground  of  power  politics  for 
centuries  -  - 

It  was  hoped  by  freedom  lovtng  men 
after  World  War  I  that  the  Baltic 
States  would  emerge  once  and  for  all  into 
the  daylight  of  freedom  and  for  a  score 
of  years  it  appeared  these  hopes  and 
ideals  were  justified.  The  three  coun- 
tries did,  indeed,  live  in  freedom— and 
they  prospered.  Even  the  greed  of  their 
massive  neighbor  to  the  East— the  Soviet 
Union — was  not  able  to  crush  these  coun- 
tries nor  to  dampen  the  strong  spirit  of 
independence.  Time  and  again,  the  Rus- 
sian Communists  attempted  by  stealth — 
and  on  occasion  by  open  and  naked 
force — to  overthrow  the  freely  elected 
governments  of  the  Baltic  States.  But 
the  people  refused  to  let  go  their  free- 
dom so  easily. 

But  once  again  the  forces  of  destiny 
wer«  rallied  against  them.  As  the  Nazi 
power  in  Germany  flexed  its  muscles  and 
Stalin's  tyranny  in  Soviet  Russia  girded 
to  meet  force  with  force,  the  Baltic  States 
found  themselves  between  the  massive 
grindstones  of  history. 

By  the  time  World  War  II  broke  out 
the  fate  of  these  tiny  free  countries  had 
already  been  sealed.  In  the  secret  pro- 
tocols that  accompanied  the  so-called 
nonaggression  alliance  between  Hitler 
and  Stalin  the  disposal  of  Estonia,  Lat- 
via and  Lithuania  was  determined.  In 
the  month  of  August  1939,  the  two  men 
who  wanted  to  rule  the  world  callously 
divided  Europe  into  spheres  of  Influence, 
and  it  became  the  fate  of  the  three  Bal- 
tic State»that  they  fell  within  the  sphere 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  October  of  1939,  Stalin  forced  upon 
each  of  the  three  coimtries  a  mutual  as- 


sistance pact  with  Russia.  Under  terms 
of  these  three  pacts  the  Soviets  got  all 
they  could  have  wanted  in  the  way  of 
protection  for  their  borders.  The  three 
coimtries  were  forced  to  give  up  control 
of  their  own  destinies— and  the  Soviets 
claimed  the  right  to  establish  military 
bases  within  Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania. 

But  such  is  the  greed  of  tyrants  that 
this  did  not  suffice. 

In  Jime  of  1940  the  Soviet  Union  is- 
sued a  series  of  ultimatums  to  the  three 
coimtries.  The  Russians  demanded  what 
they  called  friendly  governments — a 
euphemism  for  Communist  puppet  gov- 
ernments—to be  established  in  each  of 
the  capitals.  The  Russians  did  not  wait 
for  any  reaction  from  the  three  coim- 
tries— knowing  In  ad/ance  what  that  re- 
action of  valiant  freemen  faced  with 
danger  would  be.  They  struck  swiftly  and 
hard. 

On  June  15  Lithuania  received  the 
ultimatum  from  the  Kremlin.  On  that 
same  day  heavy  SDviet  tanks  and  artil- 
lery rumbled  across  the  border  to  occupy 
the  country. 

On  June  16  similar  ultimatums  were 
issued  to  Latvia  and  Estonia  and  by  dusk 
on  the  17th  occupation  forces  had  com- 
pleted the  invasion. 

But  the  Soviets  yvere  not  content  sim- 
ply to  occupy  and  dominate.  They  had  to 
make  It  look  legal. 

So,  with  Soviet  bayonets  and  machine- 
guns  replacing  political  processes,  new 
governments  were  created  for  the  Baltic 
States.  The  Communists  claimed  they 
were  elected.  But  the  new  governments 
were  created  with  bullets,  not  ballots. 

Mr.  President,  all  this  was  28  years  ago 
this  week.  A  generation  has  passed  since 
those  dark  moments  and  most  of  the 
leaders  of  the  once  free  lanus  are  long 
since  the  victims  of  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion. Many  of  them  were  shot  outright. 
For  many  others  death  was  a  more 
llngei-ing  thing,  and  suffering  a  constant 
companion  in  the  vast  wastes  of  Soviet 
Siberia.  Whole  villages  have  disappeared. 
Whole  populations  moved,  and  were  re- 
placed by  others. 

Still,  Mr.  President,  the  hope  for  free- 
dom lives  on  within  the  hearts  of  the 
men  and  women— and,  yes.  even  the 
children — of  the  Baltic  coimtries.  Thdlr 
ambition,  their  hope,  their  fondefet 
dreams  are  that  someday  they  and  their 
descendants  will  live  in  freedom. 

The  American  people,  I  know,  share 
these  hopes  and  these  dreams  with  them. 
Speaking  through  the  Congress  Ameri- 
cans have  again  and  again  demanded 
free  world  and  United  Nations  action  to 
restore  to  these  people  all  of  the  rights 
to  live  and  dream  as  free  men  and 
women. 

Americans  who  have  lived  for  freedom 
and  who  have  been  willing  and,  yes. 
eager,  to  fight  and  die  for  it,  cannot  rest 
until  liberty  is  restored  to  these  tiny, 
tragic  lands  whence  unhappily  freedom 
has  fled. 


A  RIGHT  IS  A  RIGHT  IS  A  RIGHT 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Web- 
ster's Dictionary  has  21  definitions  of  the 
word  "right."  It  is  used  as  a  noun,  a  verb, 
adverb,  and  adjective.  It  ranges  In  mean- 


ing from  "the  cause  of  truth  and  justice" 
to  "relieve  from  wrong"  tq  ''something  to 
which  one  has  a  just  claim."  There  are 
many  other  definitions  but  I  think  that 
these  three  are  sufficient  for  my  pur- 
poses. 

These  three  definitions  of  "right,"  as 
I  will  explain,  should  serve  as  a  prod  to 
the  collective  conscience  of  the  Senate 
and  insure  swift  ratification  of  the  pend- 
ing human  rights  conventions. 

These  definitions  should  also  serve  to 
demonstrate  that  frequently  the  word 
"right"  is  interchangeable  with  the  word 
"duty."  And  I  maintain  that  it  is  both 
the  right  and  duty  of  the  Senate  to  ratify 
the  human  rights  conventions. 

The  Senate  surely  is  dedicated  to  the 
"cause  of  truth  and  justice."  In  less  than 
8  years  we  have  passed  more  social  legis- 
lation than  all  other  Congresses  com- 
bined. This  legislation  was  a  result  of  a 
heightened  awareness  that  the  rights  of 
many  Americans  needed  to  be  spelled  out 
in  greater  detail  and  procedures  insti- 
tuted that  would  safeguard  these  various 
rights.  The  rights  discussed  certainly  are 
contained  in  the  Constitution  and  Bill  of 
Rights.  Yet  it  was  decided  that  to  insure 
the  full  exercise  of  these  rights  laws 
should  be  passed  making  this  protection 
of  rights  statutory. 

We  have  done  this  for  the  benefit  of 
our  own  citizens.  Is  the  cause  of  insuring 
these  fundamental  rights  to  all  our  fel- 
low men  of  lower  importance  in  the 
"cause  of  truth  and  Justice"? 

Mr.  President,  I  also  submit  that  the 
Senate  Is  just  as  concerned  and  idealis- 
tically  motivated  to  "relieve  from  wrong." 
Year  after  year  the  Senate  approves  leg- 
islation that  not  only  banishes  injus- 
tices but  even  removes  hardship  and  in- 
convenience. The  many  private  bills 
passed  by  Congress  are  witness  to  this 
fact. 

Since  we  go  so  far  to  "relieve  from 
wrong"  our  own  citizens,  and  in  the  case 
of  entry  and  citizenship,  citizens  of  many 
other  nations,  surely  we  should  make, 
through  ratification  of  the  human  rights 
conventions,  our  unequivocal  declaration 
to  "relieve  from  wrong"  much  of  man- 
kind that  now  suffer  from  a  deprivation 
of  the  most  basic  of  human  rights. 

Mr.  President,  I  further  submit  that 
the  Senate  is  also  deeply  committed  to 
seeing  that  all  men  are  granted  "some- 
thing to  which  one  has  a  just  claim." 
Surely  all  men  have  a  just  claim  to  be 
free  from  persecution,  slavery,  murder, 
and  exploitation  of  any  nature.  All  men 
have  a  just  claim  to  be  treated  as  men. 
And  I  further  submit  tl"  at  all  Americans 
have  a  just  claim  to  have  their  Senate 
put  the  United  States  four-square  In  sup- 
port of  what  these  human  rights  conven- 
tions embody  and  signify. 

Again  I  say,  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
case  where  our  "right"  to  act  becomes 
our  "duty"  to  act.  Ratify  the  human 
rights  conventions  now  so  that  all 
Americans  and  indeed  the  whole  world 
will  know  that  the  word  "right "  means 
"American." 


that  will  enhance  the  friendly  image  of 
the  United  States  and  encourage  foreign- 
ers to  travel  here.  I  was  delighted,  there- 
fore, to  read  an  editorial  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star  describing  a  new  experiment 
imder taken  by  the  Customs  Bureau. 

According  to  the  editorial,  passport 
control,  health  control,  and  baggage  in- 
spection for  passengers  debarking  at 
U.S.  ix»rts  of  entry  have  all  been  lumped 
together  in  one  quick  operation,  an  op- 
eration that  takes  as  little  as  13  minutes. 

Clearly  this  is  a  great  improvement, 
and  one  that  will  not  be  lost  on  travelers 
coming  to  this  coimtry.  No  longer  will 
they  be  forced  to  go  through  the  seem- 
ingly endless  customs  procedmes  at  air- 
ports and  docksides.  Maybe  their  wel- 
come to  the  United  States  will  seem  a 
little  friendlier  as  a  result  of  this,  and 
maybe  this,  in  turn,  will  stimulate  tour- 
ism here.  If  this  were  the  case,  it  would 
certainly  help  our  balance  of  payments. 

I  hope  the  experiment  becomes  stand- 
ard operating  procedure. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

New  Customs 

A  funny  thing  happened  at  Kennedy  In- 
ternational Airport  the  other  day.  A  flight 
came  in  from  Europe  and  most  of  the  pas- 
sengers got  through  the  debarkation  proce- 
dures in  13  minutes. 

That's  passport  control,  health  control  and 
customs  inspection,  which  has  always  meant 
dragging  your  bags  about,  opening  them, 
having  the  contents  thoroughly  pawed  and 
disarranged  and  then  trying  to  get  the  bags 
back  together  and  find  a  porter.  In  13 
minutes? 

This  astonishing  new  record  was  achieved 
very  simply.  First,  the  three  checkpoints  of 
health,  passport  and  customs  were  combined 
and  performed  by  a  single  official  at  a 
single  place.  Second,  that  official  assumed 
that  most  of  the  travelers  were  honest  and 
did  not  do  the  traditional  search-and-destroy 
act  with  the  luggage.  Unless  there  was  some 
definite  reason  for  search,  bags  were  not 
opened  at  all. 

This,  of  course,  has  been  the  system  in 
Europe  for  years.  All  American  travelers 
could  have  told  the  customs  bureau  about  it 
but  apparently  nobody  bothered  to  ask  until 
recently.  The  new  idea  is  Just  an  experiment, 
but  let  us  all  hope  it  convinces  the  officials 
that  it  isn't  necessarily  un-American  to  pre- 
sume that  people  are  more  interested  in  get- 
ting home  than  in  cheating  their  govern- 
ment. 

The  new  procedure  is  a  much  more  prac- 
tical way  to  assist  foreign  travel  in  America 
than  any  advertising  campaign  yet  unleashed. 
One  reason  foreigners?  have  stayed  away  in 
droves  Is  surely  the  travelers'  tales  about  the 
backward  procedures  of  American  entrance- 
ways. 

For  that  matter,  once  word  of  the  new 
method  gets  out,  we  may  even  lure  back  the 
expatriate  Americans,  some  of  whom  are 
bound  to  have  stayed  abroad  simply  because 
they  are  unable  to  face  the  awful  process  of 
re-entering  the  country. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editowal 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 


SIGN  It.  Mr.  Preshjent 
President   Johnson   undoubtedly   is   being 
pulled  one  way  and  pushed  the  other  as  lie 
tries  to  decide  what  to  do  ftbout  the  omni- 
bus crime  bill. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  publicly  raised  one  ob- 
jection to  the  bin.  He  thinks  Its  ban  on 
gun  sales  Is  Inadequate  and  we  agree.  New 
legislation  to  overcome  this  weakness  is  in 
the  congressional  mill,  however,  and  there 
Is  good  reason  to  believe  that  It  will  be 
passed. 

It  has  also  been  reported  that  the  Presi- 
dent Is  unhappy  about  the  bill's  change  in 
the  Mallorv  Rule.  The  recently  enacted  Dis- 
trict crime  bill,  which  he  signed,  permitted 
police  to  question  a  suspect  for  three  hours 
prior  to  arraignment.  The  new  bUl  extends 
this  interrogation  period  to  six  hours.  This, 
surely.  Is  not  a  crucial  difference.  And  In  any 
event  it  Is  simply  untrue  to  say,  as  some 
have  said,  that  the  national  bill  invites  a 
return  to  the  days  of  torture  and  extorted 
confessions. 

Finally,  Mr.  Johnson  may  be  disturbed  by 
the  measures  Impact  on  the  Miranda  de- 
cision of  1966.  This  has  been  denounced, 
falsely,  as  an  "assault"  on  the  Supreme 
Court.  What  this  section  of  the  bill  really 
does  is  to  propose  a  substitute  for  the  Mi- 
randa requirements  for  counsel  and  warn- 
ings to  suspects,  and  to  give  the  court  an 
opportunity  to  take  another  look  at  Its  rul- 
ing of  two  years  ago. 

In  coming  to  his  decision  on  this  point  we 
think  the  President  should  consider  a  sig- 
nificant comment  made  during  the  debate, 
but  largely  Ignored.  Senator  McClellan 
pointed  out  that  32  Supreme  Court  Judges, 
including  such  distinguished  members  as 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  and  Charles  Evans 
Hughes,  had  passed  on  the  very  question  in 
the  Miranda  case  The  most  recent  ruling,  un- 
til Miranda,  was  in  1963.  Not  until  two  years 
ago  did  the  court,  and  then  with  four  mem- 
bers vigorously  dissenting,  overturn  the  long 
line  of  decisions  by  many  of  the  tribunal's 
most  dUtlnguished  members.  Surely  this  rec- 
ord   must    be   entitled    to   some    respect. 

So  we  hope  that  Mr.  Johnson  will  sign 
this  bill.  He  should  sign  It  If  he  has  been 
serious  In  his  many  declarations  of  war  on 
crime.  If  he  vetoes  It,  Congress  probably 
will  override  the  veto.  Such  a  rebuke  to  the 
President  would  be  regrettable,  but  crime 
marches  relentlessly  on.  And  if  this  bill, 
with  its  many  potent  anti-crime  weapons, 
does  not  become  law  now,  it  Is  no  idle  specu- 
lation to  suggest  that  the  future  In  this 
country  may  belong,  not  to  people  who  obey 
the  law,  but  to  the  criminals  who  threaten 
to  overwhelm  It. 


EFFIi 


:ctent 


CUSTOMS  PROCEDURES 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President.  I  fa- 
vor  any   action,   however  insignificant. 


SIGN     IT,     MR.     PRESIDENT 

Mr.  B'VTID  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
sert in  the  Record  the  lead  editorial  in 
today's  Washington  Evening  Star,  titled 
"Sign  It,  Mr.  President." 


SPECIAL  DRAWING  RIGHTS  PLAN  IN 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  MONETARY 

FUND 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  in 
international  affairs  it  is  often  easy  for 
us  to  feel  that  nations  are  primarily  con- 
cerned with  their  own  problems  and  in- 
terests, and  consequently  tend  to  work 
at  cross-purposes  with  each  other.  Oc- 
casionally, however,  events  occur  which 
should  reassure  us  of  the  desire  and  will- 
ingness of  nations  to  work  together,  in 
the  common  Interest.  I  refer  specifically 
to  the  agreement  to  create  a  new  kind 
of  international  money,  special  drawing 
rights. 

The  Congress  has  already  completed 
legislative  action  authorizing  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  this  plan.  Now.  we  can  fore- 
see that  other  countries  throughout  the 
world  will  follow  our  lead  and  complete 
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thdr  own  legislative  processes  to  enable 
them  to  Join  with  us  in  this  historic  step. 

The  special  drawing  rights  plan  does 
not  call  for  the  creation  of  any  new  In- 
ternational organization.  Rather,  It  ex- 
tends the  responsibilities  of  an  important 
existing  institution,  the  International 
Monetary  Fund.  Over  the  years,  since 
its  inception  at  the  end  of  World  War  11, 
the  Fund  has  provided  the  help  needed 
by  Its  member  countries  to  achieve  and 
maintain  strong  economies  and  curren- 
cies, within  a  multilateral  framework  de- 
voted to  increasing  the  flow  of  trade  and 
payments.  It  is  a  measure  of  the  Fund's 
success  that  it  is  now  to  be  entrusted  with 
the  responsibility  for  administering  spe- 
cial drawing  rights— or  SDR  as  they  are 
called. 

Procedurally,  the  facility  for  special 
drawing  rights  cannot  be  established  un- 
til the  basic  charter  of  the  Fund  is  amed- 
ed  and  until  a  sufficient  number  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Fund  certify  that  they  wish 
^  participate  in  the  facility.  Operations 
cannot  begin  until  extensive  consulta- 
tions have  been  held  and  until  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Fund  decides  that 
there  is  a  need  to  create  SDR.  This  time- 
table caimot  accurately  be  forecast,  but 
It  would  not  be  unreasonable'to  believe 
that  the  first  decision  would  be  taken  in 
1969. 

The  benefits  of  this  new  plan  cannot 
be  fully  realized  until  after  special  draw- 
ing rights  are  created.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
noteworthy  that  the  successful  comple- 
tion of  negotiations  has  already  helped 
in  meeting  an  emergency  situation.  Spe- 
cifically, the  fact  that  the  plan  had  been 
largely  agreed  upon  made  it  possible  to 
deal  effectively  with  the  international 
gold  crisis  which  followed  the  devalua- 
tion of  sterling  last  November. 

Part  of  the  misunderstanding  often 
surrounding  special  drawing  rights  Is 
the  general  unfamlllarity  of  most  of  us 
with  the  international  monetary  system 
and  the  functions  of  reserve  assets.  In 
this  regard,  it  is  well  to  recognize  the  na- 
ture and  purpose  of  International  re- 
serve assets.  They  are  not  used,  for  ex- 
ample, to  pay  for  goods  and  services. 
They  are  not  held  by  businesses  and  in- 
dividuals. They  are  assets  centrally  held 
by  each  country  in  order,  in  the  final 
analysis,  to  defend  the  international 
value  of  its  currency.  Reserves  provide 
the  money  for  settling  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficits  which  result  when  a  na- 
tion's payments  to  foreigners  exceed  its 
receipts  from  foreigners.  In  such  a  case, 
were  it  not  for  the  use  of  a  reserve  as- 
set, the  value  of  the  nation's  currency  in 
terms  of  foreign  currencies  would  fall. 

For  the  United  States,  the  principal 
International  reserve  asset  is  gold.  We 
maintain  the  value  of  the  dollar  by 
standing  ready  to  sell  gold  to  foreign 
monetary  authorities  for  dollars  at  $35 
per  ounce.  Many  countries  throughout 
the  world  hold  not  only  gold  as  a  reserve 
asset  but  also  U.S.  dollars.  They  do  so 
because  they  are  confident  that  the  dol- 
lar Is  a  reliable  store  of  value  and  is  im- 
mediately usable. 

Special  drawing  rights  will  be  created 
to  supplement  gold  reserves  and  the  dol- 
lar in  its  function  as  a  reserve  asset.  SDR 
will  not  replace  gold  or  dollars  held  in 
monetary  stocks,  on  the  one  hand,  nor 


will  they  be  used  In  any  way  as  a  means 
of  payment  for  private  transactlcms. 

Why  is  a  new  reserve  asset  needed? 
At  present,  world  reserves,  excluding 
Communist  coimtrles,  total  the  equiva- 
lent of  about  $73  billion.  Of  this  amount. 
US.  reserves  account  for  about  $14  bil- 
lion. The  industrial  countries  of  Western 
Europe  combined  hold  about  $32  bil- 
lion. The  developing  countries,  taken  to- 
gether, have  reserves  totaling  about  $12 
billion.  The  point  I  wish  to  stress  here  is 
that  the  need  for  reserves  is  universal. 
And.  just  as  all  countries  need  reserves, 
over  time  global  requirements  for  re- 
serves tend  *Xi  rise. 

In  considering  the  adequacy  of  re- 
serves, reserve  totals  are  sometimes  com- 
pared with  world  trade.  Clearly,  as  trade 
increases  over  time  the  global  need  for 
reserves  tends  to  increase.  It  is  commonly 
accepted  that  if  reserves  were  not  to  in- 
crease for  a  time,  a  slowdown  in  world 
trade  would  occur.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  if  the  sources  of  suitable  reserves 
dried  up,  countries  everywhere  would 
riuickly  seek  to  protect  their  reserve  posi- 
tions, as  a  matter  of  priority,  by  cur- 
tailing payments  to  each  other  while 
trying  to  increase  receipts.  This  would  be 
impossible  for  all  to  achieve,  and  the  re- 
sult would  be  a  general  deterioration  in 
the  flow  of  trade  and  payments  which 
would  quickly  be  reflected  in  the  level 
of  economic  activity  throughout  the 
world.  The  function  of  special  drawing 
rights  is  to  assure  that  world  reserve 
assets  will  grow  to  the  extent  needed, 
based  on  collective  international  judg- 
ment. 

Since  1950,  global  reserves  have  risen 
on  the  average,  by  about  $1.5  billion  each 
year  or  at  a  rate  of  2.4  percent  per  an- 
num. Excluding  the  United  States,  whose 
reserves  declined  during  this  period,  re- 
serve growth  averaged  $2  billion  a  year, 
or  a  rate  of  5.3  percent.  World  trade,  as 
measured  by  imports,  has  increased  at 
an  annual  rate  of  7.6  percent  and  in  1967 
totaled  approximately  $202  billion.  In 
the  future  the  need  for  Increased  re- 
serves on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
must  be  considered,  and  the  past  rate  of 
reserve  growth  may  not  be  adequate. 

The  importance  of  reserves  has  been  il- 
lustrated most  recently  by  the  case  of 
France.  Confronted  by  a  situation  which, 
has  seriously  disrupted  the  economy,  the 
French  are  able  to  call  upon  large  re- 
serves. They  promptly  availed  them- 
selves of  their  right  to  draw  upon  their 
reserve  position  in  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  mobilizing  convertible 
currencies  usable  immediately  to  main- 
tain the  stability  of  the  franc.  They 
chose  to  take  this  step  rather  than  imme- 
diately draw  upon  their  gold  reserves. 

The  world  cannot  rely  on  gold  as  an 
element  of  growth  in  monetary  reserves. 
In  fact,  dependence  on  gold  for  this 
function  has  now  been  eliminated.  As  we 
know,  the  conununique  of  the  central 
bankers  meeting  in  Washington  in  March 
made  it  clear  that  gold  was  no  longer 
needed  in  order  lo  expand  world  reserve 
stocks.  This  decision  was  possible  be- 
cause of  the  agreement  on  special  draw- 
ing rights. 

Dollars  have  supplied  most  of  the 
growth  in  world  reserves  in  recent  years, 
but  only  for  other  ooimtrles.  Hie  dollar 


cannot  be  a  reserve  asset  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  Important  to  bear  in  mind 
that  from  the  U.S.  point  of  view,  dollar 
reserves  are  US.  liabilities  and  potential 
claims  Ml  U.S.  gold  reserves.  Today,  other 
nations  hold  about  $18  billion  in  official 
dollar  reserves,  compared  with  our  gold 
stock  of  less  than  $11  billion.  Moreover, 
there  are  substantial  dollar  holdings  in 
private  hands,  and  in  time  of  stress  these 
dollars  could  flow  into  official  reserves, 
thereby  increasing  our  liabilities  to  for- 
eign official  institutions.  Obviously,  the 
United  States  caimot  continue  supplying 
new  reserves  to  the  world  as  in  the  past. 

Tlie  addition  of  the  facility  for  special 
drawing  rights,  combined  with  its  tradi- 
tional operations,  will  add  greatly  to  the 
stature  and  importance  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund.  However,  the 
addition  of  the  SDR  facility  will  neither 
increase  the  Fund's  resources  nor  the 
claims  on  them.  SDR  will  be  accounted 
for  separately  from  the  Fund's  tradi- 
tional operations  and  will  represent  a 
claim  on  convertible  currency  held  by  the 
participatixig  nations.  The  Fund  will  be 
responsible  for  assuring  that  transfers  of 
SDR  will  be  effected  in  accordance  with 
principles  agreed  upon  in  the  plan. 

Taken  together,  the  special  drawing 
rights  and  the  traditional  credit  op- 
erations of  the  Fund  will  reenforce  the 
basic  principles  on  which  the  Fimd  agree- 
ment rests.  It  is  significant  to  note  that 
the  Fimd  is  not  a  U.S.  institution,  al- 
though the  United  States  has  strongly 
supported  the  Fund  and  exercises  an  im- 
portant influence  in  it  through  our  coun- 
try's voting  power.  Changes  being  made 
in  some  of  the  FMnd's  existing  procedures 
will  tend  to  augment  the  influence  of  the 
members  of  the  European  Community, 
and  thereby  tend  to  spread  more  broadly 
to  these  other  major  countries  a  greater 
share  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
strength  and  stability  of  the  interna- 
tional monetary  system. 

In  essence,  the  plan  for  special  drawing 
rights  will  permit  the  members  of  the 
Fund,  by  collective  decision,  to  create 
a  high-quality  international  reserve  asset 
when  needed  and  in  the  amoimts  needed 
to  supplement  existing  forms  of  reserves. 

Decisions  to  create  SDR  will  be  made 
every  5  years  and  will  be  based  on  a 
collective  judgment  of  the  world  needs 
for  supplementary  reser\'es  during  the 
ensuing  5-year  period.  Past  experience 
indicates  that  reserves  should  grow  over 
a  relatively  long  period  of  time  and  that 
the  effects  of  a  reserve  shortage  during 
a  short  period  of  time  are  not  significant. 
It  is  both  appropriate  and  practicable, 
therefore,  to  determine  world  reserve 
needs  for  a  period  such  as  5  years.  Allo- 
cations of  SDR  based  on  5-year  deci- 
sions will  be  made  annually,  but  alloca- 
tions in  any  one  "year  are  not  so  sig- 
nificant as  the  fact  that  they  will  be 
made  periodically. 

Once  allocated,  SDR  will  become  a 
pern'anent  element  in  international  re- 
serves. They  can  be  extinguished  only  by 
a  deliberate  decision;  the  plan  provides 
that,  in  the  event  of  imforeseen  circum- 
stances, decisions  may.  be  made  at  any 
time  to  alter  the  amount  of  SDR  to  be 
allocated  or  to  eliminate  some  portion 
of  those  created.  Quite  appropriately, 
they  will  be  allocated  among  the  par- 


ticipating member  countries  on  the  basis 
of  quotas  established  in  connection  with 
the  Fund's  traditional  operations.  These 
quotas  broadly  reflect  the  comparative 
economic  importance  of  the  members  of 
the  Fund,  and  represent  an  equitable 
formula  for  allocating  special  drawing 
rights.  Thus,  the  particular  financial  po- 
sition of  a  country  at  any  given  time  wUl 
not  affect  the  amount  of  SDK's  allocated 
to  it  They  are  not  to  be  allocated  to  deal 
with  the  balance  of  payments  of  eco- 
nomic development  problems  of  any  par- 
ticular country,  but  each  allocation  will 
in  effect  lift  the  reserve  level  of  each 
country.  Thus,  SDR  wUl  gradually  rep- 
resent a  larger  and  larger  proportion  of 
global  reserves. 

Special  drawing  rights  will  be  uncon- 
ditionally usable,  solely  upon  the  decision 
of  the  holding  country— the  only  rule  is 
that  a  country  have  a  need  to  use  a 
reserve  asset.  A  country  will  be  expected 
to  reacquire  SDR  quickly  if  it  should  de- 
velop that  its  use  of  the  asset  had  not 
been  necessary.  UsabUity  of  special  draw- 
ing rights  is  assured,  because  each  par- 
ticipant must  agree  to  accept  them  when 
in  a  strong  baJance-of-payments  or 
reserve  position.  This  is  a  fimdamental 
responsibUity  of  each  participant;  the 
plan  provides  for  severe  sanctions  if  a 
country  should  refuse  to  accept  special 
drawing  rights  in  exchange  for  convert- 
ible currency  when  eligible  to  do  so. 

SDR  will  be  created  by  entry  on  the 
books  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  and  transfers  from  one  country  to 
another  will  be  a  simple  bookkeeping 
operation.  In  connection  with  each  trans- 
fer th2  receiving  country  will  be  obligated 
to  pay  convertible  currency  to  the  using 
country.  In  most  cases,  it  may  be  ex- 
pected that  the  currency  paid  will  be  dol- 
lars. Thus,  a  country  gaining  reserves, 
which  initially  accrue  to  it  in  the  form 
of  dollars,  will  expect  to  pay  dollars  to 
countries  in  deficit  in  exchange  for  SDR. 
The  extent  to  which  they  receive  SDR 
In  this  manner  will  depend  partly  upon 
the  size  of  their  surplus,  the  number  of 
other  coimtries  also  in  surplus,  and  the 
amount  of  SDR  used  by  countries  expe- 
riencing deficits. 

The  special  drawing  right  will  bear  a 
gold-value  guarantee,  and  when  held  in 
amounts  greater  than  allocations,  a  coim- 
try  will  receive  interest  at  IV2  percent 
per  annum  on  such  holdings.  This  com- 
bination of  a  gold-value  guarantee,  the 
receipt  of  interest  and  the  assurance  of 
.  usability  at  any  time  needed,  will  make 
SDR  a  valuable  asset  to  be  iield. 

Each  country  participating  in  the  new 
facility  will  have  an  overall  maximum 
limitation  on  amounts  of  SDR  it  need 
accept,  which  will  increase  over  time. 
This  holding  limit  has  been  set  at  three 
times  the  amount  of  its  cumulative  al- 
locations. This  is  a  realistic  provision, 
particularly  in  the  early  years  of  expe- 
rience in  using  special  drawing  rights. 
Countries  may,  if  they  wish,  accept 
amounts  of  SDR  greater  than  the  mini- 
mum holding  obligations. 

The  flow  of  special  drawing  rights  will 
tend  to  be  directed  toward  suiplus  coun- 
tries generally,  rather  than  toward  any 
particular  coimtry.  Transactions  will  in 
most  cases  be  guided  by  the  Interna- 


tional Monetary  Fund,  and  a  using 
country  will  often  receive  convertible 
currency  from  a  number  of  countries  in 
exchange  for  its  SDR.  There  is,  in  addi- 
tion, a  provision  whereby  a  country  may 
sell  SDR  to  another  coimtry  with  the 
agreement  of  the  latter,  without  guid- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  Fund.  This  may 
occur  when  a  country  wishes  to  use  SDR 
to  acquire  balances  of  its  own  currency 
from  a  particular  country. 

This  provision  is  of  special  importance 
to  the  United  States  and  provides  addi- 
tional fiexibility  in  the  use  of  SDR  by 
our   country.    In   effect,    it   provides   a 
choice  for  the  United  States.  Either  we 
may  enter  into  agreements  with  partic- 
ular countries  to  exchange  our  SDR  for 
equivalent  dollar  balances  held  by  them, 
or  we  may  simply  indicate  a  desire  to 
sell  SDR  through  the  system  of  guid- 
ance provided  by  the  Fund.  In  the  latter 
case,    the   Fund   would   determine    the 
countries  to  receive  the  SDR  from  us 
and  they  in  turn  would  pay  currencies  to 
the  United  States— either  dollars  or  cur- 
rency convertible  into  dollars.  In  either 
case  the  effect  of  the  use  of  special  draw- 
ing rights  would  be  the  same  as  a  sale 
of  U.S.  gold. 

While  a  country  which  needs  to  use 
reserve  assets  will  be  able  at  any  time 
to  use  all  SDR  it  holds,  to  the  extent 
needed,  it  will  be  required  to  maintain, 
on  the  average  over  a  5-year  period,  bal- 
ances of  SDR  equivalent  to  30  percent 
of  its  average  allocations.  This  require- 
ment for   "reconstitution"  will  not  be 
onerous,  because  over  a  5-year  period  it 
may  be  expected  that  an  individual  coun- 
try's balance-of -payments  position  would 
change.  Thus,  having  used  a  portion  of 
its  SDR  when  in  a  deficit,  a  country 
would  expect  normally  to  receive  trans- 
fers of  SDR  when  its  position  strength- 
ened. As  this  occurs,  the  reconstitution 
requirements  will  automatically  be  met. 
It  is  important  to  recognize  what  spe- 
cial drawing  rights  will  not  do  and  are 
not  meant  to  do.  They  are  not  meant  to 
replace  existing  reserves  assets  or  to  re- 
pla"5fc  the  existing  monetary  system.  They 
are  not  meant  to  solve  problems  other 
than  that  of  assuring  adequate  reserve 
growth.  They  will  not  solve  the  U.S.  bal- 
ance-of-payments  problem  or  that  of  any 
other  country,  although  there  is  no  doubt 
that  they  will  be  valuable  to  all  coun- 
tries in  strengthening  reserve  positions. 
Great  care  also  has  been  taken  to  as- 
sure that  the  creation  of  SDR  will  not 
generate  inflationary  pressures.  The  pro- 
cedure  of  extensive  consultations,   the 
high -weighted  voting  requirements,  and 
the  fact  that  SDR  wUl  be  only  one  ele- 
ment of  the  international  monetary  sys- 
tem and  one  aspect  of  the  activities  and 
responsibiUties  of  the  Fund,  will  assure 
that  they  will  be  created  on  the  basis  of 
prudent  judgments  shared  by  the  over- 
whelming weight  of  international  opin- 
ion. 

Finally,  this  new  reserve  asset  will  pro- 
vide the  United  States  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  gain  reserves  when  its  balance- 
of -payments  position  has  been  strength- 
ened. SDR  will  be  a  valuable  asset  along- 
side gold  in  U.S.  monetary  reserves,  and 
it  is  our  hope  that  allocations  to  the 
United  States  can  be  held  and  that  as 


we  strengthen  our  external  position  we 
will  receive  SDR  in  transfers  from  other 
countries. 

Every  American  should  take  pride  in 
the  agreement  to  create  special  drawing 
rights  in  the  International  Monetary 
Fund.  Through  this  agreement,  in  which 
the  United  States  played  a  major  role, 
we  have  made  a  practical  contribution 
to  a  better  world  and  established  a  land- 
mark in  international  cooperation. 


MEMORIAL  DAY  ADDRESS  BY 
ARTHUR  GODFREY 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  As  a 
longtime  admirer  of  Mr.  Arthur  God- 
frey I  am  privileged  to  share  with  Sena- 
tors'the  Memorial  Day  address  he  gave 
at  Carbondale,  111. 

As  we  approach  yet  another  national 
holiday  which  marks  the  anniversary  of 
the  Nation's  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. I  commend  Mr.  Godfrey's  refiec- 
tions  on  the  true  meaning  of  patriotism 
ip  Members  of  this  body  and  ask  unani- 
iriims  consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There   being   no   objection,   the   ad- 
dress was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Address  by  Arthxtr  Godfrey,  Memorial 

DAT  1968,  Carbondale.  III. 
I  am  honored  to  have  been  asked  to  come 
out  here  to  address  you  today. 

The  occasion  is  filled  with  nostalgia  for 
me.  The  last  time  I  participated  In  Decora- 
tion Day  ceremonies  was  exactly  half  a 
century   ago.  I  didn't  malte  a  speech  that 

day I  was  the  proud   color  bearer   of   my 

Boy  Scout  Troop— and  I  vividly  recall  with 
what  young' manly  pride  and  patriotic  zeal 
my  heart  was  fairly  bursting.  The  armistice 
was  still  nearly  six  months  away  then  and 
the  country  was  athrob  with  patriotic 
fervor  That  was  the  war  to  "make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy",  yknow— the  war  to  end 

all  wars.  „ 

I  can  remember  seeing  a  service  star  flag 
proudly  displayed  In  the  front  window  of 
almost  every  home  along  the  parade  route 
in  that  little  New  Jersey  town— with  here 
and  there.  Sadly— but  prldefully— a  gold  star 
marking  the  home  of  one  who  had  made 
the  supreme  sacrifice.  There  were  many 
fresh  graves  In  the  cemeteries  of  even  that 
little  hamlet. 

Today  there  are  more  fresh  graves  than 
ever  all  over  America — but,  oh,  what  a  far 
cry  from  the  glorious,  fervent,  dedicated 
love  of  country  that  we  knew  then— and 
again  only  a  quarter  century  ago  in  WW  II! 
Patriotism,  50  and  25  years  ago.  was  simple 
and  eloquent.  It  was  the  Fourth  of  July  and 
fireworks  and  flags  and  bunting;  brass  bands 
and  oratory— and  a  stotue — and  a  cannon  in 
the  courthouse  square. 

On  Decoration  Day  there  were  solemn  mo- 
ments in  the  cemeteries,  and  the  graves  of 
loved  ones  were  decorated  with  flowers  and 
tiny  American  flags.  The  hearts  of  the  very 
young  pounded  in  the  presence  of  death  and 
they  wondered  deep  inside  if  their  courage 
would  hold  when  duty  called.  The  very  old 
and  the  very  lonely  were  silent  with  their 
memories.  ^  ^ 

Just  the  other  day.  Will  Durant,  the  noted 
historian  observed  that  in  five  thousand 
years,  there  have  only  been  300  years  where 
man  was  not  engaged  In  a  major  war.  Mr. 
Durant  said  war  seemed  normal  to'  the  course 
of  events. 

That  does  appear  to  be  Uue.  doesn't  it? 
But.  I  suggest  that  at  least  patriotism  Is 
changing.  I  think  patriotism  Is  taking  on  a 
new  and  more  sophlsttcated  meaning.  We  can 
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only  hope  that  It  wlU  oontlnu*  to  have  Ita 
roota  In  th«  human  spirit. 

This  new  p^trtotlsm,  It  se«ms  to  m«,  cele- 
brates a  revercipce  for  life,  rather  than  find- 
ing a  glory  in  death. 

It  l3  not  an  easy  transition  for  many.  Beat- 
ing swords  Into  ploughshares  lacks  the  ex- 
citement of  thundering  artillery  and  troopa 
marching.  But  IX  we  bring  about  a  world  at 
peace,  free  from  hunger  and  suffering,  then 
we  have  built  the  final  monument  to  those 
who  died  in  battle  yearning  for  such  a  world. 
There  are,  among  us.  those  who  think  pa- 
triotism In  any  form  Is  embarrassing.  Well, 
I  am  embarrassed  for  them.  Nitwits  who  burn 
the  American  Hag  or  fly  the  colors  of  the 
Viet  Cong  from  a  window  on  the  campus, 
and  other  such  neurotic  nonsense.  And  I  am 
Just  as  embarrassed  by  those  who  would  clap 
these  characters  in  irons  or  otherwise  banish 
them.  My  faith  in  our  country  Is  such  that 
I  figure  there's  room  for  all  kinds  of  nuts, 
of  ev«^  persuasion.  The  fabric  of  American 
life  has  always  been  strong  enough  to  tol- 
erate all  sorts — not  excluding  even  pestifer- 
ous extreme  rightists  and  do-gooders.  It  has 
been  thus  since  the  Revolution. 

Hoverer,  we  Americans  have  done  some 
pretty  sUly  things  In  the  name  of  patriotism. 
Remember  World  War  One.  when  It  was  con- 
sidered patriotic  to  say  Liberty  Cabbage  in- 
stead of  sauerkraut? 

How  time  does  change  things.  Consider  the 
passions  we  felt  In  World  War  Two,  about 
the  Nazis  and  the  Japanese.  Tet  our  young- 
sters today  get  a  vicarious  thrill  when  they 
see  the  movies  of  World  War  Two:  storming 
the  beaches  of  Normandy  on  D-Day,  of  John 
Wayne  getting  himself  a  Jap  on  Guadalcanal. 
Nobody  today  gives  a  second  thought  to 
watching  a  drive-in  movie  while  cuddling  in 
a  Volkswagen:  or  staying  home  and  watching 
the  Late,  Late  Show  on  a  TV  set  made  in 
Japan. 

We  would  be  less  than  an  honorable  peo- 
ple if  we  didn't  own  up  to  some  black  deeds 
done  in  the  name  of  patriotism.  In  World 
War  Two,  our  treatment  of  Japanese-Amer- 
icans— the  Nisei — was  unforgivable  in  a  so- 
ciety which  calls  Itself  democratic. 

And  It  occurs  to  me  often  that  Hitler 
could  neTer  have  ravaged  the  world  were 
his  people  not  zealous  patriots  of  their  Fa- 
therland. There  was  a  perverted  patriotism  if 
ever  there  was,  and  I  suspect  Mao  Tse-tung 
has  studied  the  formula  well. 

For  the  tyrants,  patriotism  has  always 
been  a  handy  excuse  for  shutting  off  de- 
bate and  putting  aside  dissent,  and  calling 
a  people  to  terrible  and  bloody  sacrifice.  It 
has  nlso  been  the  means  of  free  and  deter- 
mine i  people  to  call  on  unbelievable  strength 
and   i-nergy. 

Patriotism.  In  my  view,  however.  Is  too 
pieclous  and  fragile  In  the  human  condition 
to  limit  It  to  deeds  on  the  battlefield.  Too 
often,  we  equate  It  with  orthodoxy  and  con- 
formity. There  are  times  In  the  lives  of  men 
when  to  be  unorthodox  and  to  resist  blind 
conformity  takes  all  the  courage  the  soul 
can  muster. 

At  the  same  time.  I  will  quarrel  with  those 
who  would  revise  all  of  history  to  conform 
with  the  allegedly  enlightened  ethics  of 
these  times.  The  heroism  of  Americans  has 
always  been  relevant  to  their  own  time. 

Our  Indifference  to  the  plight  of  the  In- 
dian is  a  national  disgrace — because  we  con- 
tinue it.  But  nothing  In  our  past  should 
Impugn  the  courage  of  the  men  and  women 
who  stormed  the  wilderness  to  open  the  new 
frontiers  of  this  nation.  They  were  simple. 
Godfearing  people,  mostly  Illiterate,  and  all 
of  them  completely  Ignorant  of  what  are 
popularly  considered  the  values  of  today's 
society. 

We  could,  I  suppose,  find  fault  with  our 

ancestors  to  a  point  where  we  would  even 

curse  the  cave  man  because  he  wasn't  kind 

to  animals. 

Someday,  tee  are  going  to  be  judged  on 


the  quality  of  our  deeds  In  this  time.  We  are 
no  longer  a  simple.  Ignorant  people.  We  are 
a  highly  educated  society  wltli  a  marvelous 
technology  at  our  command,  and  a  slowly 
deTeloplng  awareness  of  the  worth  of  all 
humanity — black,  red  and  yellow  as  well  aa 
white.  This  Is  what  separates  us  from  our 
ancestors,  and  we  will  be  Judged  by  our  chil- 
dren with  this  In  mind. 

Almost  two  years  ago  In  the  Mekong  Delta 
of  Vietnam  I  met  a  man  I  shall  long  remem- 
ber. He  had  not  one  but  three  college  degrees 
and  he  wore  the  black  beret  of  our  Special 
Forces.  What  I  am — he  told  me — Is  a  heavily 
armed  sociologist.  And  what  he  wanted  more 
than  anything  in  this  wcvld,  was  to  get  a 
filthy  war  over  with  and  get  on  with  the 
building  of  a  country  so  topographically 
beautiful  It  overwhelUM  you. 

There  was  not  an  ounce  of  hate  In  hla 
heart,  but  he  carried  a  submachine  gun.  He 
lived  In  constant  danger.  In  dirt  and  squalor 
and  terrible  heat  and  humidity.  But  his  every 
thought  was  of  peace,  and  how  to  bring 
health  and  abundance  to  the  weariest  people 
on  earth.  He  thought  In  terms  of  crop  rota- 
tion and  Irrigation  canals,  and  medicines  and 
hospitals  and  schools.  Of  creating  a  civil  serv- 
ice and  a  viable  political  structure  In  which 
the  poorest  peasant  had  a  voice. 

This  man  represents  the  new  patriotism  to 
me.  He  U  not  one  who  glories  In  war  and  vic- 
tory. He  la  a  healer,  and  he  Is  desperately 
needed  to  bind  the  wounds  of  a  ravaged 
world.  Even  so  are  thoee  laying  their  lives  on 
the  line  In  military  service  today.  Their  cour- 
age and  love  of  country  is  possibly  even 
greater  than  those  who  have  gone  before  be- 
cause they  are  fighting  a  war  moat  of  them 
heartily  despise. 

They  are  drafted  Into  service,  hastily 
trained  and  sent  abroad,  mostly  unheralded 
and  unacclaimed,  to  an  unpopular  highly 
controversial,  vicious  war  without  parallel  In 
world  history.  They  are  fighting  a  war  that 
knows  no  front,  where  the  enemy  is  any- 
where and  everywhere,  often  Indistinguish- 
able, and  where  35,000  of  the  cream  of  our 
youth  have  sOready  lost  their  Uvea. 

Already,  many  of  our  young  men  have  put 
In  their  time  in  Vietnam  aiKl  are  back  among 
us.  Some  have  wounds  that  will  never  en- 
tirely heal  .  .  .  wounds  of  both  mind  and 
body. 

They  may  well  ask  of  us — "what  were  you 
doing,  while  we  were  away?"  And  If  these  few 
are  asking  that  .  .  .  what  wlU  all  of  them  say, 
when  It  la  finally  over  over  there,  and  they 
ail  come  back. 

Will  they  wonder  that  we  continued  with 
business  as  usual?  That  we  made  so  little  ef- 
fort to  clean  up  the  mess  and  put  our  cities 
In  order?  That  we  got  our  prtorities  mixed 
up,  and  thought  that  maintaining  the  status 
quo  was  the  most  Important  thing  in  the 
world? 

Or  will  they  see  that  we  have  grown  up  to 
our  responalblUtles.  That  we  realize  that  rac- 
ism Is  not  the  problem  of  the  minorities.  It  U 
the  problem  of  the  great  white  majority.  That 
poverty  Is  not  the  problem  of  the  poor.  It  Is 
the  problem  of  the  well-to-do. 

Let  iis  take  our  cue  from  these  young 
heroes.  They  are  serving  their  country.  We  at 
home  can  do  no  less.  We,  too,  have  work  to 
do  and  sacrifices  to  make.  We  must  prove  to 
these  stalwarts  that  their  sacrifices  are  also 
relevant  to  the  times  and  are  not  made  In 
vain. 


INCREASING  USE  OP  POREIGN-FLAQ 
VESSELS  FOR  U.S.  MILITARY  CARGO 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
profoundly  disturbed  by  the  refusal  of 
the  Senate  last  week  to  Increase  the  ship 
construction  subsidy  authorization  above 
the  completely  inadequate  figure  recom- 
mended in  the  President's  budget. 

At  the  time,  I  areued  as  strongly  as  I 


was  able  that  unless  we  act  quickly  our 
merchant  fleet  will  soon  be  totally  Inade- 
quate to  meet  this  country's  needs,  and 
one  of  the  points  I  stressed  hardest  was 
the  need  for  a  modem,  strong  merchant 
fleet  to  serve  our  defense  needs. 

And  what  do  I  read  in  the  Baltimore 
Sun  this  week?  That  the  use  of  foreign - 
flag  vessels  by  the  Military  Sea  Trans- 
portation Service  Is  Increasing  rapidly 
every  year.  It  appears  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  intends  to  make  us  rely 
more  heavily  each  day  upon  the  unde- 
pendable  loyalty  of  foreign  ships.  De- 
fense is  a  misnomer  for  such  a  policy, 
to  say  the  least. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article,  published  In  the 
Baltimore  Sim  on  June  16,  1968,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Fobugm-Plao   Vessels    Oot    (32    MnxjoN — 

Use  of  Surps  fob  U.S.  Mn.rrA>T  Cabgo  Has 

Risen  in  S  Teabs 

(By  Richard  Basoco) 

Washington,  June  15. — The  Military  Sea 
Transportation  Service  reported  today  that  It 
has  paid  more  than  (32,000,000  to  the  owners 
of  foreign  fiag  vessels  for  the  ocean  trans- 
portation of  American  military  eqtilpment 
and  supplies  In  the  last  five  years. 

Figures  released  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's shipping  agency  in  response  to  in- 
quiries show  that  the  amount  of  dry  cargo 
carried  by  foreign  fiagsbipa  has  Increased 
sharply  from  fiscal  year  1963  to  fiscal  1967 
and  totaled  1,086.935  measurement  tons  for 
that  five-year  period. 

Between  1963.  when  no  foreign  tanker 
charters  are  Indicated,  the  end  of  fiscal  1987, 
MSTS  paid  (11,720,000  to  foreign  tanker  op- 
erators to  carry  2,320,485  long  tons  of  tanker 
cargo. 

AID   PBOCBAM8  ^ 

The  figures  provided  by  MSTS — 1968  esti- 
mates were  unavailable — include  shipments 
under  foreign  military  aid  programs  and  in 
support  of  United  States  military  personnel. 

The  use  of  foreign  flag  vessels  to  move 
military  cargo  has  long  been  criticized  by  the 
maritime  industry,  particularly  the  labor 
segment,  and  the  issue  was  raised  again  this 
week  when  the  Pakistani  crew  of  a  Greek- 
owned  ship  briefly  objected  to  carrying  Army 
vehicles  from  Baltimore  to  South  Korea. 

The  Defense  Department  Is  required  by 
law  to  use  American  flag  vessels  whenever 
they  are  available,  and  military  officials  In- 
sisted again  this  week  that  they  had  to  turn 
to  foreign  flag  ships  to  meet  Army  require- 
ments for  the  Jeeps  and  trucks  going  to  In- 
chon and  Pusan. 

EICALI.   AMOTTNT 

The  MSTS  figures  Indicate  a  relatively 
small  amount  of  military  cargo  carried  by 
privately  owned  ships  Is  going  on  foreign 
vessels.  In  fiscal  1963.  4  dry  cargo  ships 
carried  17,253  measurement  tons — only  .2 
per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage  moving  In  pri- 
vately owned  vessels. 

In  fiscal  1964,  8  foreign  ships  carried 
81,720  measurement  tons,  or  .8  per  ceQt  of 
the  privately  carried  American  military 
cargo;  1966,  13  foreign  ships  carried  201.793 
measurement   tons,    or   2.1    per   cent:    fiscal 

1966.  41  foreign  ships  carried  341,687  meas- 
urement tons,  or  2.3  per  cent;  and  In  fiscal 

1967,  when  some  30  small  vessels  were  em- 
ployed In  moving  American  military  sup- 
plies from  Prance  to  England,  67  foreign 
ships  carried  445,482  measurement  tons,  or 
2  4  per  cent  of  the  total  private  carriage. 

The  owners  of  those  133  dry  cargo  ships 
were  paid  (10,668,000  by  the  Government. 
The    tonnage    carried    In    foreign    tankers 
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was  swelled  by  the  1,762,597  long  tons— 10 
per  cent  of  the  total  moved  for  the  Defense 
Department  In  private  vessels — In  fiscal  1967 
because  of  the  closing  of  the  Suez  Canal. 
The  number  of  foreign  flag  tankers  chartered 
in  the  last  fiscal  year  was  61. 

The  nximber  of  foreign  tankers  employed 
by  MSTS  had  dropped  each  fiscal  year  from 
six  In  1964  to  one  In  1966,  until  the  block- 
in?  of  the  Suez  Canal. 


FOCUS    ON    COMMUNITY    ACTION 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Economic  Op- 
portunity has  now  made  its  report  to  the 
President.  The  Council,  appointed  In 
March  of  1967  in  conformance  with  sec- 
tion 605  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act,  has  given  primary  attention  to  the 
problems  and  prospects  of  community 
action  as  an  instrument  for  breaking 
the  cycle  of  poverty  in  America.  Their 
premise  was  that  the  community  action 
program  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity is  the  least  understood  and 
most  challenging  of  all  the  programs  of 
the  OEO. 

I  have  studied  the  report  with  more 
than  the  usual  int««st  because  of  the 
fact  that  two  outstanding  Illinois  citi- 
zens participated  in  the  study.  Morris  I. 
Lelbman,  a  distinguished  attorney  in 
Chicago,  served  as  the  Council's  able 
Chairman  and  John  Patrick  Cardinal 
Cody  was  one  of  the  20  members.  The 
other  members  of  the  Council  were : 

Morris  Abram,  attorney,  Paul,  Weiss, 
Rifkind,  Wharton  &  Garrison,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Otto  Eckstein,  professor  of  economics. 
Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Horace  Busby,  Sandy  Springs,  Md. 
George  R.  Davis,  senior  pastor.  Na- 
tional City  Christian  Church,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

Buford  Ellington,  Governor  of  Tennes- 
see. 

Hector  P.  Garcia,  doctor  of  medicine. 
Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 

Sidney  Marland.  Jr.,  superintendent  of 
schools,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Theodore  McKeldin,  attorney  and 
counsellor  at  law,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Albert  Rains,  attorney,  Rains  &  Rains, 
Gadsden.  Ala. 

James  A.  Sufifridge,  president,  Retail 
Clerks  International  Association,  APL- 
CIO,  Washington,  D.C. 

Cato  W.  Valandra,  president,  Rosebud 
Sioux  Triber^sebud,  S.  Dak. 

Whitney  M.  Young,  Jr.,  executive  di- 
rector, National  Urban  League,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Walter  Lane,  doctor  of  medicine.  Tem- 
ple Terrace.  Fla. 

Donald  H.  McGannon,  president  and 
chairman.  Westinghouse  Broadcasting 
Co..  New  York.  N.Y. 

Mrs.  Robert  McNamara,  Washington, 
DC. 

Carl  Sanders,  attorney.  Hester  &  Hol- 
ley,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

David  Sullivsm,  general  president. 
Building  Services  Employees  Interna- 
tional Union,  APL-CIO,  Washington. 
D.C. 
Louie  Welch,  mayor  of  Houston, 
The  Council's  report  is  excellent — 
short  and  to  the  point.  They  state  their 
premises  succinctly: 


First.  No  economic  necessity  for  pov- 
erty exists  in  America  today. 

Second.  Poverty  is  a  tightly  interre- 
lated and  mutually  reinforcing  set  of 
economic,  social,  and  environmental  cir- 
cumstances that  denies  equality  of  op- 
portunity to  some  Americans. 

Third.  Poverty  is  vulnerable  to  social 
action. 

Their  recommendations  all  serve  to 
strengthen  the  best  of  commimity  ac- 
tion :  community  involvement  and  citizen 
participation.  I  would  like  to  call  par- 
ticular attention  to  their  recommenda- 
tion that  the  Nation  maintain  the  integ- 
rity of  the  community  action  programs 
of  the  Office  of  Ekionomic  Opportunity  for 
at  least  6  years  beyond  1968  in  order  to 
permit  a  full  10-year  period  of  experience 
with  community  action  programs.  Surely, 
we  cannot  expect  effective  results  from  a 
program  that  has  to  fight  for  its  own  ex- 
istence each  year  never  knowing  what  its 
fate  may  be  from  the  Congress.  The  Con- 
gress should  show  its  confidence  in  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  by  ex- 
tending its  life  for  a  reasonable  amount 
of  time.  At  the  same  time  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  must  not  continue 
to  have  its  programs  disrupted  by  de- 
lays in  annual  appropriations. 

Congress  puts  roadblock  after  road- 
block in  front  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  and  then  becomes  angry 
when  the  program  does  not  function  ef- 
ficiently and  efifectively.  I  have  faith  in 
the  community  action  process.  I  know 
that  mistakes  will  be  made  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  an  innovative,  flexible, 
and  experimental  program.  However.  I 
firmly  believe  that  the  results  will  be 
forthcoming  if  we  but  give  the  program 
a  chance  to  breathe.  I  hope  that  Senators 
will  read  the  report  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Economic  Opportu- 
nity entitled  "Focus  on  Community  Ac- 
tion." and  tliat  its  message  will  guide 
Congress  as  it  considers  poverty  legisla- 
tion in  the  future. 


CONSUMER  RELIEF  THROUGH 
ARBITRATION 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  pleased  to  noi^  a  recent  article  in 
the  New  York  Law  Journal  in  wlilch  Mr. 
Robert  Coulson.  executive  vice  president 
of  the  American  Arbitration  Association, 
a  nonprofit  organization  active  in  pro- 
viding arbitration  services  for  some  42 
years,  has  suggested  that  the  arbitration 
process  may  have  applications  to  the 
consumer-complaint  field.  The  article 
recognizes  that  the  effort  to  adequately 
protect  the  consumer  who  may  have 
purchased  a  defective  or  dangerous 
product,  or  a  product  which  fails  to  meet 
the  standards  set  forth  in  a  warranty  or 
guaranty  agreement,  must  include  a 
practical  and  effective  mechanism  by 
which  the  individual  consumer  may  seek 
resolution  of  his  grievances. 

Arbitration  has  generally  been  used 
in  connection  with  major  disputes,  such 
as  labor-management  differences,  but 
Mr.  Coulson  suggests  that  arbitration 
could  be  extended  to  the  consumer  field, 
where  it  might,  in  some  instances,  sup- 
plant court  litigation  which  is  often  too 
expensive  and  prolonged  a  procedure  to 


provide  meaningful  relief  for  the  aver- 
age consumer.  For  there  is  a  particular 
need  to  develop  efficient  and  impartial 
methods  for  settling  differences  between 
manufacturers  and  consumers.  I  believe 
that  the  article,  entitled  "Can  Better 
Systems  Be  Devised  To  Handle  Consumer 
Complaints?  which  suggests  privately 
sponsored  arbitration  as  a  method  of  re- 
solving consumer  complaints,  presents 
an  alternative  which  deserves  the  serious 
consideration  of  everyone  concerned  with 
consumer  problems. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Can  Better  Systems  Be  Devised  To  Handle 
Consumer  Complaints? 
The  Nation's  throbbing  production  ma- 
chinery spews  out  products.  Modem  sales- 
manship and  mass  advertising  excites  and 
inflames  our  hunger  to  buy.  The  consumer 
benefits  through  lower  prices,  through  better 
quality  and  through  wider  selections.  All 
this  Is  the  pride  of  competitive  capitalism, 
the  foundation  of  the  American  way. 

But  underneath  this  great  machine,  often 
hidden  from  our  view,  are  the  relatively  few, 
but  still  thovjsands  of  consumers  who  harbor 
Justified  complaints  based  upon  some  per- 
sonal Incident  where  the  'machinery"  failed 
to  deliver  what  was  expected. 

A  housewife  unwraps  a  package  of  dry- 
cleaned  curtains  In  her  living  room.  She 
walls  with  irritation  when  she  discovers  that 
the  colors  have  faded,  the  pattern  has  run, 
the  fabric  has  disintegrated.  Who  Is  at 
fault — the  drycleaner  or  the  manufacturer? 
A  young  husband  picks  up  his  three- 
month-old  automobUe  from  the  garage, 
where  he  has  taken  It  to  have  the  brakes 
adjusted.  On  the  way  home,  approaching  an 
Intersection,  he  stamps  on  the  brakes  and 
the  car  throws  violently  to  the  right.  As  he 
completes  a  "U"  turn  on  his  way  back  to  the 
garage,  he  damns  the  mechanic,  the  dealer, 
and  the  manufacturer  In  eloquent  and  in- 
discriminate language. 

A  famUy  sits  In  front  of  their  new  color 
television  set,  watching  a  favorite  show.  Sud- 
denly the  picture  dissolves.  They  are  left 
together,  watching  the  empty  screen.  Their 
heated  conversation  turns  to  the  manufac- 
turer, as  well. 

These  are  three  out  of  many  thousands  of 
cases,  where  products  or  processes  do  not 
live  up  to  the  expectations  of  the  ultimate 
consumer.  These  situations  are  a  matter  of 
major  concern  to  the  dealer,  to  the  retailer 
and  the  manufacturer.  When  the  consumer 
has  a  legitimate  complaint  as  to  product  or 
service,  how  can  he  best  assert  It  against  the 
businessmen  who  were  responsible?  Can  a 
better  remedial  process  be  devised,  than  Is 
now  available?  Or  are  the  courts  the  best 
possible  forum? 

On  March  17,  1968,  the  American  Assembly 
concluded  a  four  day  conference  on  Law  and 
the  Changing  Society.  Leading  Judges,  law- 
yers, business  leaders  and  government  offi- 
cials participated  In  the  wide-ranging  dis- 
cussions. Among  other  proposals: 

"Remedial  Justice  In  civil  controversies  In- 
volving small  amounts  must  be  made  avail- 
able more  swiftly  and  economically  to  all 
citizens.  Arbitration  and  mediation  should 
be  used  more  widely,  perhaps  In  cooperation 
with  such  private  organizations  as  the 
American  Arbitration  Association,  consumer 
organizations,  better  business  bureaus,  and 
Chambers  of  Commerce.  Rapid  procedures 
at  the  neighborhood  level  should  be  devel- 
oped to  adjudicate  disputes  over  simple 
transactions." 
The  American  Assembly  is  not  alone  In 
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noting  the  need  for  more  sensitive  and  more 
acceptable  tribunals  to  resolve  consumer 
complaints. 

As  Senator  Magnuson  stated  In  connection 
with  his  "constuner  protection"  Bills,  "the 
Commerce  Committee,  like  many  individual 
members  of  Congress,  receives  a  steady  flow 
of  mall,  complaining  first,  that  a  recently 
purchased  product  Is  defective  and  would  not 
be  repaired  or  replaced  by  the  manufacturer; 
second,  that  certain  defects  or  failures  In  a 
product  have  not  been  repaired,  despite  fre- 
quent visits  to  the  repair  shop;  third,  that 
the  prices  charged  for  minor  repairs  are 
exhorbltant;  fourth,  that  significant  parU  of 
the  product's  mechanism  were  not  covered 
by  the  guarantee,  but  this  was  not  clear  at 
the  time  ot  sale;  and  fifth,  that  disputes  with 
the  manufacturer  as  to  the  coverage  of  the 
guarantee  and  as  to  the  allocation  of  cost 
under  It  always  seem  to  be  resolved  by  the 
manufacturer  In  his  own  favor."  Senator 
Magnuson  Is  particularly  concerned  with 
providing  a  workable  complaint  procedure  to 
the  consumer.  He  points  out  that  for  the 
"technologically  unsophisticated  consumer. 
It  was  Impossible  to  judge  the  diagnosis  of 
the  deleet  or  to  assess  the  confidence  of  the 
workm«ii«hlp  or  the  quality  of  the  replace- 
ment parts."  "On  top  of  all  this,  of  course. 
is  the  dissatisfied  consumer's  tremendous 
frustration  about  frequently  running  into  a 
seemingly  endless  hierarchy  of  bureaucratic 
ofllcials  who  would  disclaim  any  authority  to 
resolve  his  problem  and  then  politely  pass 
the  buck  along." 

Let's  go  back  to  the  housewife  with  the 
damaged  curtains:  Who  was  responsible  for 
the  problem  that  so  sorely  vexed  her?  Was  It 
the  manufacturer  of  the  fabric,  the  converter 
who  processed  it.  the  dealer  who  sold  it  for 
curtains,  the  decorator  who  selected  it.  or  the 
cleaner  who  drycleaned  the  fabric?  Likewise 
the  furious  automobile  owner  would  not 
know  whether  to  look  to  the  manufactiorer. 
the  dealer  or  the  garage  or  to  all  of  them. 
And  the  family  we  left  sitting  In  the  darkness 
would  not  be  sure  whether  the  original  man- 
ufacturer, the  dealer  or  a  repairman  should  be 
held  responsible  for  their  defective  television 
set. 

The  fixing  of  responsibility  requires  under- 
standing of  the  technology  of  the  defect.  But 
the  defect  Is  as  much  of  a  "problem"  to  the 
businessmen  who  did  not  contribute  to  the 
failure,  as  to  those  who  did.  Everyone  In 
the  chain  of  transaction  can  be  hurt.  Many 
consumers  complaints  erupt  in  galaxies 
around  a  conunon  defect  In  a  particular 
model  or  line  of  merchandise,  or  a  failure  In 
a  service  process.  The  sooner  the  manufac- 
turer learns  of  the  problem,  the  sooner  the 
Item  can  be  corrected  and  Improved.  Rep- 
utable manufacturers  and  dealers  try  to  re- 
solve production  and  servicing  problems, 
whenever  they  are  "red  flagged"  by  an  In- 
crease in  the  volume  of  consumer  complaints. 
The  sales  manager  needs  to  have  an  "early 
warning  system  '  for  product  defects. 

The  traditional  court  system  is  not  pri- 
marily designed  to  provide  "marketing  feed- 
back". Not  only  is  there  normally  scxne  de- 
lay between  the  flllng  of  a  consumer  law- 
suit and  Its  resolution,  but  the  trial  proce- 
dure Is  not  p>aTtlcularly  suitable  for  focusing 
an  Informed  Judgment  upon  the  technical 
asi>ect8  of  the  dispute.  Neither  the  Judge  nor 
the  Jury  are  likely  to  be  well  informed  as 
to  the  business  problems  that  are  involved 
In  consumer  complaints. 

Nor  do  most  consumer  complaints  find 
their  way  to  the  courts.  Although  some 
metropolitan  Jurisdictions  have  tried  to  pro- 
vide small  claims  courts  of  various  kinds 
in  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  cost  and  incon- 
venience of  such  litigation,  it  is  conunon 
knowledge  that  these  procedures  are  often 
unpalatable  to  the  individual  consumer.  The 
unattractive  locations  and  Inconvenient  pro- 
cedures mitigate  against  more  widespread 
use.  Only  where  such  courts  provide  a  crisp 


and  economic  collection  service  have  their 
facilities  been  a  major  factor  In  determining 
individual  disputes. 

Nor  is  the  average  lawyer  often  engaged 
In  the  resolution  of  this  class  of  disputes. 
They  seldom  Involve  enough  money  to  ade- 
quately compensate  him.  The  consumer  often 
does  not  view  his  problem  as  one  requiring 
professional  assistance.  The  lawyer  repre- 
senting a  retail  buslnesa  who  Is  requested  to 
appear  in  a  small  claims  court  looks  upon 
this  service  as  an  irritating  episode  In  his 
general  practice.  As  lawyers  know,  the  costs 
of  providing  adequate  representation  In  liti- 
gation are  alarmingly  high.  The  average  prac- 
titioner has  little  interest  In  participating  in 
litigation  that  Involves  factual  disputes  as 
to  tnslgnflcant  matters.  Nor  is  an  attorney 
any  more  comfortable  with  the  technology 
than  is  his  client. 

Nevertheless,  court  processes  are  designed 
for  lawyers  and  the  party  who  is  not  repre- 
sented finds  the  machinery  confusing, 
fraught  with  Inexplicable  delays  and  gen- 
erally unsatisfactory. 

Thus  the  consumer  yearns  for  a  non-Ju- 
dicial avenue  of  appeal.  Better  business  bu- 
reaus receive  voluminous  correspondence  and 
telephone  calls  from  consumers  who  hope 
that  the  bureau  will  make  it  possible  to  con- 
front the  businessman  directly.  Other  con- 
sumers write  to  trade  associations,  to  gov- 
ernment consumer  fraud  biueaus  and  to  leg- 
islative representatives. 

Consumers  and  consumer  groups  are  In- 
creasingly demanding  a  solution  to  their 
remedial  problem,  demanding.  In  the  words 
of  the  American  Assembly,  that  Justice  "be 
available  more  swiftly  and  economically". 
This  demand  may  be  met  by  government  reg- 
ulation unless  the  business  conununlty  acts 
m  a  positive  way.  This  brings  us  to  the 
central  question.  Can  better  systems  be  de- 
vised by  private  enterprise  to  handle  con- 
sumer complaints? 

The  business  conununlty  has  increasing- 
ly expressed  an  Interest  In  creating  meaning- 
ful voluntary  programs  through  which  the 
consumer  who  has  a  justified  complaint  can 
present  it  to  a  tribunal  for  consideration  and 
for  pKiesible  effective  action.  If  national  or 
local  business  groups  wish  to  establish  such 
procedures,  they  may  wish  to  use  an  impar- 
tial agency  to  handle  the  practical  details. 
Where  an  Industry  controls  and  adminis- 
ters its  own  complaint  system,  the  consumer 
is  less  likely  to  expect  a  fair  hearing  or  to 
believe  in  the  Impartiality  of  the  tribunal's 
decisions.  Furthermore,  most  trade  associa- 
tions are  not  experienced  In  the  unique 
problems  of  providing  an  impartial  foriun. 
It  makes  sense  to  turn  to  an  experienced 
organization  for  a  specialized  service. 

The  American  Arbitration  Association,  a 
nonprofit.  Impartial  organization,  has  for 
forty-two  years  provided  administrative  serv- 
ices in  the  arbitration  field.  At  the  present 
time  its  case  load  is  In  excess  of  15,000  per 
year,  including  disputes  drawn  from  a  wide 
variety  of  Industries  and  Issues.  The  Asso- 
ciation maintains  a  nationwide  network  of 
offices  and  a  panel  of  arbitrators  which 
numt>ers  23.000  with  represenUtlon  in  every 
community  in  the  nation.  Many  of  the 
cases  already  handled  by  the  Arbitration 
Association  Involve  claims  made  by  con- 
sumers. For  example,  the  largest  single  cate- 
gory Involves  disputes  between  automobile 
insurance  policyholders  and  the  Insurance 
companies  under  the  uninsured  motorist 
coverage.  The  American  Arbitration  Associa- 
tion maintains  comprehensive  educational 
and  research  facilities  and  is  familiar  with 
the  legal  requirements  that  pertain  to  arbi- 
tration. Thus,  the  Association  and  Its  staff 
are  peculiarly  competent  to  design  and  ad- 
minister consumer  arbitration  systems  spe- 
cially tailored  for  particular  industries  and 
particular  local  communities. 

One  such  tribunal  has  recently  been  pro- 
posed by  Albert  E.  Johnson,  Director  of  Tex- 
tile Trade  Relations  of  the  National  Institute 


of  Drycleanlng.  In  a  speech  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cincinnati,  on  February  7.  1968.  Mr. 
Johnson  urged  that  local  arbitration  pro- 
cedures be  established  to  handle  disputes  be- 
tween consumers  and  businessmen,  such  as 
drycleanlng  services,  on  a  local  basis 
throughout  the  country.  Mr.  Johnson's  pro- 
posal was  Imaginative,  and  represented  a 
significant  departure  from  the  typical  arbi- 
tration system.  He  suggested  that  '"consumer 
arbitrators"  be  selected  by  the  AAA.  in  coop- 
eration with  the  business  community,  in- 
cluding the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Bet- 
ter'Business  Bureau  and  trade  groups,  and 
In  cooperation  with  locally  acceptable  con- 
sumer organizations.  The  "consumer  arbi- 
trator" could  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  these 
organizations  with  either  side  able  to  chal- 
lenge impartiality  at  any  time.  At  their  mu- 
tual pleasure,  the  arbitrator  would  be  avail- 
able to  hear  and  decide  any  cases  filed  by  con- 
sumers in  that  an-  Local  retailers,  dealers 
and  service  agencies  would  pledge  them- 
selves to  abide  by  the  arbitrator's  decisions 
in  connection  with  consumer  claims  filed 
against  them.  Through  the  facilities  of  the 
American  Arbitration  Association,  such  ar- 
bitrators would  be  trained  in  their  duties 
and  would  have  available  to  them  Informa- 
tion as  to  dispute-settlement  procedures, 
technical  assistance  and  other  guides.  Re- 
ports of  the  arbitrators'  decisions  would  be 
distributed  throughout  a  dispute-settlement 
network  so  that  problems  arising  In  one 
community  could  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  merchants  and  manufacturers  else- 
where. 

Mr.  Johnson  offered  the  proposal  as  "a 
means  by  which  we  can  more  effectively  re- 
solve and  minimize  consumer  problems  In 
all  product  and  service  areas  In  all  com- 
munities". He  caUed  upon  local  communi- 
ties to  pioneer  a  local  program  along  the 
lines  of  his  suggestion. 

While  It  Is  possible  to  provide  for  arbitra- 
tion by  Including  an  arbitration  clause  in  a 
contract,  or  by  submitting  an  existing  dis- 
pute to  arbitration,  the  greatest  potential 
for  Impartial  resolution  of  disputes  may  lie 
In  a  private,  industry-sponsored  system 
whereby  the  business  community  offers  ar- 
bltratlon  to  Its  customers  and  agrees  In  ad- 
vance to  abide  by  the  arbitrator's  award.  The 
customer  may  elect  to  accept  the  company's 
offer  to  arbitrate  the  dispute,  or  to  prosecute 
his  grievance  through  governmental  chan- 
nels. Such  a  system  would  provide  a  safety 
valve  for  thousands  of  consumers.  If  offered 
a  well-designed  system  of  dispute  settlement, 
consumers  might  be  less  likely  to  press  their 
angry  grievances  upon  political  representa- 
tives, government  officials  or  the  courts. 

Generally,  lawyers  and  judges  would  favor 
such  an  approach.  By  relieving  the  courts 
of  small,  relatively  Insignificant  claims,  the 
traditional  processes  will  be  available  for 
substantial  cases.  By  eliminating  the  need  to 
Involve  business  lawyers  In  small  claims,  the 
Bar's  attention  can  be  refocused  upon  the 
more  significant  problems  of  the  business 
clients  and  upon   emerging  social  conflicts. 

It  Is  well  understood  by  businessmen  that 
time-consuming  litigation  is  to  be  avoided 
wherever  possible.  The  businessman  Is  far 
more  Interested  In  bulldtog  his  production 
or  sales  capacity  than  in  contesting  a  rela- 
tively few  sour  transactions  that  drain  away 
his  time  and  energy.  The  business  commun- 
ity is  highly  motivated  to  provide  Imagina- 
tive new  solutions  to  the  consumer  complaint 
problem.  Trade  associations  who  find  that 
neither  the  local  courts  nor  traditional  sys- 
tems of  arbitration  are  appropriate  for  con- 
sumer complaints,  should  establish  commit- 
tees to  explore  the  possibility  of  providing 
a  small  claims  arbitration  system  along  the 
lines  that  Mr.  Johnson  proposed  in  Cincin- 
nati. 

Needless  to  say,  the  American  Arbitration 
Association  would  be  delighted  to  help  design 
such  a  program,  and  to  develop  a  nation- 
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wide  system  of  local  small  claims  arbltraUon 
services.  The  social  and  economic  waste  that 
Is  created  by  unresolved  customer  disputes 
far  outweighs  the  modest  cost  that  would  be 
Involved  in  establishing  such  a  system. 


PRESIDENT  URGED  TO  SIGN 
CRIME  BILL 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
have  sent  the  following  telegram  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  urging 
him  to  sign  the  omnibus  crime  bill 
passed  by  this  body  quite  some  time  ago : 

Urge  immediate  signing  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  BUI.  This  measure  needed  to  reduce 
the  trend  toward  lawlessness  and  give  sup- 
port to  our  law  enforcement  agencies. 

In  my  opinion,  it  would  be  a  very  seri- 
ous error  on  the  part  of  the  White  House 
to  let  this  measiue  expire  by  failing  to 
sign  a  bill  that  clearly  expresses  the  will 
of  the  majority  of  America's  citizens. 

Former  Vice  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon  called  upon  the  President  to  sign 
this  bill  in  a  statement  released  yester- 
day and  many  Senators  have  called  upon 
the  President  to  do  the  bidding  of  the 
people.  I  am  persuaded  that  America  is 
fed  up  with  the  laxity  exhibited  by  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
who  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
law  enforcement.  This  measure  would 
give  a  tremendous  boost  to  the  morale  of 
our  flrstline  law-enforcement  officers  as 
well  as  giving  the  criminal  full  notice 
that  he  will  not  be  tolerated  by  our  law- 
abiding  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  I  Join  with  former  Vice 
President  Nixon  In  saying: 

The  Nation  needs  uctlon  on  the  crime-con- 
trol front. 

BUILDING  A  NEW  AMERICA— AD- 
DRESS DELIVERED  BY  SENATOR 
KUCHEL 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  on  Fri- 
day, May  24,  1968,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
addressing  the  Construction  Industry 
Forum  of  the  Orange  County  Builders 
Association,  at  Anaheim.  Calif. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  partial  text  of 
the  remarks  I  delivered  on  that  occasion. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


BxriLDiNO  A  New  America 
(Partial  text  of  remarks  by  U.S.  Senator 
Thomas  H.  Kcchix,  before  the  Construc- 
tion Industry  Ponun  of  the  Orange  Coimty 
Builders'  Association,  Anaheim,  Calif.,  May 
24,  1968) 

In  the  preamble  of  the  National  HoviBlng 
Act  of  1949,  the  housing  goal  of  this  nation 
was  set  out  In  these  words:  "...  a  decent 
home  and  sulUble  Uvlng  environment  for 
every  American  family."  That  goal  Is  a  long 
way  from  being  achieved  but  when  It  Is,  much 
of  the  credit  wlU  rest  In  your  hands — the 
builders  of  America.  Your  work  Is  a  portrait 
of  growth  and  progress  In  our  land.  And 
nowhere  are  these  signs  more  obvious  than 
in  this  State  and  In  this  country. 

It  Is  lor  these  reasons,  that  I  am  highly 
honored  to  have  this  opportunity  to  address 
the  Orange  County  Builders'  Association. 
This  county  and  this  city  of  Anaheim  are 
my  home.  They  are  no  longer  the  quiet,  rural 
areas  of  my  youth.  A  large  metropolis  Is  de- 
veloping In  our  midst  and  the  shape  of  that 
futtire  la  yours  to  create. 


We  see  a  paradox  In  America  today.  While 
we  watch  new  buildings  rise  before  our  eyes, 
old  one*  crumble  and  decay  behind  our  backs. 
This  contrast  Is  particularly  evident  In  Call- 
fomla.  poeslbly  because  we  have  the  greatest 
wealth,  the  largest  population,  the  most 
fantastic  growth  In  the  postwar  years,  and 
we  are  the  most  dynamic  of  the  states.  In 
California,  poverty  and  blight,  with  aU  their 
ugliness,  seem  poignantly  out  of  place.  While 
we  enjoy  the  luxury  of  mansions  In  Beverly 
Hills,  we  suffer  the  tragedy  of  slums  in  Watts. 
While  we  take  pride  In  the  glory  of  hotels  on 
Nob  Hill,  we  are  ashamed  at  the  sight  of 
deteriorating  public  housing  at  Hunters 
Point  and  East  Oakland.  These  are  examples 
of  the  critical  paradox  of  our  times.  Despite 
our  efforts,  America  remains  a  nation  of  both 
obvious  affluence  and  obvious  destitution. 

Today,  the  hopeful  goal  of  a  Housing  Act 
passed  close  to  20  years  ago.  remains  a  dream. 
Alter  more  than  three  decades  of  fragmented 
and  sadly  misdirected  Federal  housing  pro- 
grams, decent  housing  remains  a  chronic 
problem  for  the  disadvantaged,  urban  house- 
hold. Flfty-slx  percent  of  the  country's 
minority  families  live  In  central  cities  today, 
and  of  these,  nearly  two-thirds  live  in  neigh- 
borhoods marked  by  substandard  housing 
and  general  urban  blight.  For  these  citizens 
condemned  by  poverty  to  live  in  the  decaying 
slums  of  America's  cities,  the  goal  of  a  decent 
home  and  suitable  environment  Is  as  far  dis- 
tant as  ever. 

To  date.  Federal  building  programs  have 
been  able  to  do  comparatively  little  to  provide 
housing  for  the  disadvantaged.  In  the  31- 
year  history  of  subsidized  Federal  housing, 
only  about  800.000  units  have  been  con- 
structed with  recent  production  averaging  a 
meager  50.000  units  a  year.  Despite  the  in- 
fusion of  billions  of  Federal  dollars  and  un- 
precedented rates  of  private  housing  con- 
struction, our  metropolitan  areas  have  3.2 
million  occupied  housing  units  either 
dilapidated  or  lacking  In  basic  plumbing 
facilities.  In  some  cases.  Federsd  programs 
have  actually  aggravated  the  problems  they 
were  attempting  to  solve,  resulting  In  greater 
disappointment  and  frustration  among  those 
In  need  of  assistance. 

One  of  the  greatest  failures  of  Federal 
participation  in  the  housing  area  has  been 
the  public  housing  program  initiated  by  the 
Housing  Act  of  1937.  In  a  series  entitled 
"Chicago's  $70-Million  Ghetto ",  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  has  written  about  one  of  the 
prominent  public  housing  projects  in  Chi- 
cago. "In  Its  28  hlghrise  buildings."  reported 
the  Daily  News,  "live  28.000  people— 20,000 
of  them  children — aU  of  them  poor,  grappling 
with  violence  and  vandalism,  fears  and  sus- 
picion, teenage  terror  and  adult  chaos,  rape, 
resentment,  official  regimenting." 

Public  housing  In  the  big  cities  Is  basically 
central  city  housing;  and  the  central  cities 
are  predominantly  ghettos  occupied  by  the 
disadvantaged  minorities.  The  worst  thing 
about  the  blg-clty  public  housing  Is  not  that 
It  is  shoddy  and  dreary.  The  worst  thing  is 
that  It  is  despicable  to  live  there,  and  that 
degraded,  hopeless  people,  the  victims  of 
weakness,  fate  and  prejudice  make  their 
homes  there. 

The  urban  renewal  program  is  another 
disappointing  Federal  effort.  The  number  of 
housing  units  destroyed  under  urban  re- 
newal is  estimated  at  nearly  four  times  the 
number  created,  and  the  price  of  the  new 
units,  often  high-rise  luxury  apartments,  is 
usually  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  displaced 
poor.  Relocation  assistance  to  those  displaced 
from  their  homes  has  been  grossly  inade- 
quate. It  Is  estimated  that  only  about  one- 
half  of  one  percent  of  all  Federal  expendi- 
tures for  urban  renewal  Is  used  for  reloca- 
tion assistance,  and  nearly  one-half  of  the 
displaced  families  receive  no  relocation  pay- 
ments or  property  loss  compensation. 

These  programs  and  countless  others  like 
them,    have    failed    because    we    have    not 


learned  to  cope  with  the  cauaee  of  Inade- 
quate housing  or  to  advance  the  baalo  re- 
quirements of  human  dignity. 

First  and  f  oremoet  of  the  causes  is  poverty. 
Most  ghetto  residents  simply  cannot  pay 
rent  necessary  to  support  decent  housing. 
This  prevents  private  builders  from  erecting 
new  units  in  the  ghettos  or  from  rehabill- 
taUng  old  ones.  Either  acUon  Involves  an 
Investment  that  would  require  substantially 
higher  rents  than  most  ghetto  dweUers  can 
pay.  It  also  deters  landlords  from  maintain- 
ing units  that  are  presenOy  sttucturally 
sound.  Maintenance  too  requires  additional 
Investment,  and,  at  the  minimal  rents  that 
Innner  city  citizens  can  pay,  landlords  have 
little  Incentive. 

The  same  reasons  are  given  for  the  wide- 
spread violation  of  buUdlng  codes.  First, 
many  of  these  buUdlng  codes  are  hopelessly 
outdated.  Additionally,  bringing  old  struc- 
tures up  to  uny  code  standards  at  all,  and 
maintaining  them  at  that  level  often  forces 
owners  to  raise  rents  far  above  the  ghetto 
tenant's  ability  to  pay.  In  New  York  City, 
vigorous  code  enforcement  has  already  caused 
owners  to  board  up  and  al>andon  over  2,600 
buildings  rather  than  assimie  the  expense 
of  repairing  them. 

What  Is  needed  Is  not  Increased  appropria- 
tions, additional  administrators,  tighter  Fed- 
eral controls,  repetitious  and  inadequate 
programs  and  continued  toleration  of  apathy 
and  discrimination.  All  of  these  serve  to  per- 
petuate the  mUtakes  of  the  past  and  the 
ghettos  of  the  present.  Rather  than  a  mere 
extension  of  past  policies  and  programs,  the 
problems  of  our  cities  today  require  bold  in- 
novations which  enlist  the  strengths  and 
aspirations  of  our  people  In  a  new  design  for 
progress. 

Prior  to  World  War  II  there  scarcely  existed 
anything  that  could  be  called  a  housing  in- 
dustry. Fortune  magazine,  in  1946,  called 
home  building  the  "industry  that  capitalism 
forgot."  But  the  years  that  followed  saw  the 
stunning  birth  of  a  strong  and  lasting  indus- 
try. In  but  a  few  years,  almost  34  million 
new  housing  units  were  built.  Your  Industry 
literally  changed  the  pattern  of  housing  oc- 
cupancy in  America,  turning  what  was  pri- 
marily a  nation  of  renters  In  1940  Into  a  na- 
tion of  home  owners  by  1960. 

In  those  few  years,  you.  In  essence,  built 
a  new  America.  But  you  built  it  for  the  Amer- 
ican who  could  afford  to  buy  a  house.  The 
challenge  today  is  to  build  a  new  America 
for  the  disadvantaged  citizen  who  has  never 
known  home  ownership.  It  will  take  the  same 
spirit,  the  same  cooperation  between  govern- 
ment and  Industry,  and  the  same  resources 
of  private  industry  that  spurred  you  on  after 
World  War  II  to  find  the  answers  today.  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  significant  steps  are  al- 
ready being  taken. 

The  enormous  resources,  imagination  and 
strength  of  the  private  and  independent  sec- 
tor can  be  brought  to  bear  against  the  com- 
plex problems  of  the  cities.  There  are  numer- 
ous examples  of  what  can  be  done:  Alcoa 
and  Reynolds  Metal  Company  have  under- 
taken investments  In  several  renewal  proj- 
ects; Action-Housing,  a  non-profit  organiza- 
tion in  Pittsburgh,  has  purchased  and  is  re- 
habilitating deteriorated  houses  in  that  city; 
Hallmark  Cards  is  engaged  in  renewing  the 
run-down  commercial  areas  of  Kansas  City; 
in  New  York  City,  seven  large  banks  have 
formed  a  consortium  to  lend  money  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  dilapidated  housing. 

In  housing,  our  Government  should  seek 
to  encourage  the  efforts  of  private  enterprise 
and  to  limit  Its  own  functions  to  those 
which  government  can  perform  effectively — 
mobilization  of  resources,  risk-bearing 
through  a  variety  of  guarantees,  technical 
assistance,  research  and  Information  dissem- 
ination, and,  when  necessary,  financial  as- 
sistance. 
A  step  m  this  direction  is  included  in  the 
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Roualng  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968 
recently  reported  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  and  awaiting  Sen- 
ate action.  It  would,  under  Title  DC.  author- 
ize the  creation  of  Federally  chartered,  pri- 
vately funded  corporations  which  In  turn 
could  form  partnerships  for  the  purpose  'of 
building  low  and  moderate  Income  housing. 
This  partnership  arrangement  would  permit 
Investors  to  take  advantage  of  the  Individual 
loss  provisions  under  our  tax  laws. 

But  I  believe  further  steps  should  be  taken 
to  encourage  the  residents  of  blighted  city 
areas  themselves  to  become  Involved  actively 
In  programs  to  provide  better  housing.  To 
assist  in  this  effort.  I  have  Introduced  an 
amendment  to  the  pending  housing  bill  to 
provide  government  guarantees  of  bonds  Is- 
sued by  public  and  non-profit  private  corpo- 
rations dedicated  to  constructing  and  re- 
habilitating low  Income  housing.  Such  cor- 
porations can  open  the  door  to  participation 
and  self-help  by  residents  of  the  areas  them- 
selves. 

Our  efforts  to  Improve  conditions  in  the 
urban  centers  must  focus  on  home  owner- 
ship for  those  who  are  capable  of  assuming 
this  responsibility.  Such  ownership.  In  both 
single  aoA  multiple-family  dwellings,  would 
Immeasurably  brighten  the  lives  of  some 
now  confined  to  tenancy  in  blighted  private 
apartments  or  somber  public  housing. 
Broadened  home  ownership  opportunities 
will  foster  the  values  of  individual  dignity, 
civic  responsibility  and  a  sense  of  pride  of 
ownership. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  cosponsored 
a  Republican  initiative  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Percy  of  Illinois  to  create  a  National 
Home  Ownership  Foundation.  It  was  also  for 
this  reason  that  I  became  alarmed  over  the 
housing  situation  that  developed  following 
the  destructive  rioting  in  Watts  in  1965. 
Home  purchasing  and  rebuilding  were  sty- 
mied by  the  inability  to  obtain  mortgage 
loans  from  lenders  unwilling  to  ,issume  risks 
in  such  areas.  I  Introduced  legislation  in 
1966  to  empower  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration to  insure  purchase  money  mort- 
gages in  so-called  riot-prone  areas.  Despite 
the  opposition  of  the  Administration,  it  was 
enacted  intC'  law.  Yet.  FHA  olflcials  even 
then  refused  to  utilize  such  legislation  until 
I  called  for  action  following  the  1967  riots 
In  Newark  and  Detroit  which  has  left  hun- 
dreds homeless.  A  month  later.  FHA  was 
testifying  to  the  usefulness  of  my  legisla- 
tion by  providing  mortgage  insurance  to 
more  than  1.000  families,  making  commit- 
ments at  a  rate  of  150  a  week.  This  concept 
has  proved  out  and.  in  the  bill  now  before 
the  Senate,  has  been  expanded  into  older  or 
declining  areas,  whether  riot-prone  or  not.  It 
was  on  the  basis  of  this  risk-sharing  pro- 
posal that  the  nation's  largest  life  insur- 
ance companies  banded  together  to  commit 
one  billion  dollars  to  financing  housing  In 
urban  poverty  areas. 

It  Is  clear  to  me  that  the  basic  principles 
behind  today's  low-Income  housing  efforts 
must  stress  private  sector  involvement,  a 
carefully  defined  role  for  government,  indi- 
vidual resident  participation  and  home 
ownership.  But  as  we  search  out  and  enact 
Innovations  under  these  principles,  we  must 
also  restudy  and  Improve  the  best  of  exist- 
ing programs. 

The  Model  Cities  Program,  for  example, 
can  be  a  most  elective  weapon  over  the  long 
term.  It  forces  the  Federal  government  and 
cities  to  sort  out  priorities.  It  offers  a  means 
of  coordinating  sometimes  disparate  govern- 
ment pit>grams.  and  it  encourages  innova- 
tive plans  and  techniques.  Right  now.  how- 
ever, the  Government  is  not  equipped  to  ex- 
tend the  program  to  more  than  a  fraction 
of  the  cities  which  want  it. 

The  rent  supplement  program  has  passed 
from  a  point  of  controversy  to  one  of  ac- 
ceptance by  Republicans  and  Democrats 
alike.   This   approach   now   offers  a   highly 


flexible  tool  to  meet  housing  costs  because 
It  permits  adjustment  according  to  the  in- 
come of  the  tenant.  Its  emphasis  on  self-help 
and  the  faclKtles  of  private  enterprise  have 
drawn  "well-deserved  support."  Some  im- 
provements remain  to  be  made,  however. 
Unduly  restrictive  architectural  and  unit  cost 
standards  must  be  modified  to  make  the 
program   attractive  to  private  developers. 

Other  needed  steps  include  a  re-evaluation 
of  our  urban  renewal  program  to  place  a 
priority  on  relocation  assistance  and  aid  to 
low  income  housing. 

A  stable  economy,  of  course.  Is  essential  to 
your  Industry  efforts  to  meet  this  challenge 
of  a  new  America.  In  1966.  yx>u  suffered  near 
disaster  as  the  money  crunch  brought  the 
home  building  industry  almost  to  a  stand- 
still. A  sudden  and  unjustified  shift  in  na- 
tional economic  policies  resulted  not  In  tight 
money,  but  in  virtually  no  money  at  all  by 
mid-summer  of  1966.  Today,  largely  because 
of  your  efforts  to  stimulate  your  Industry, 
building  in  America  is  again  on  the  upswing. 
But  fiscal  restraint  is  in  order  If  another  1966 
is  to  be  avoided.  7*here  are  no  easy  solutions. 
Cuts  in  government  spending  and  a  tax  in- 
crease are  necessary.  I  deeply  regret  that  such 
vital  legislation  action  is  still  delayed  In  the 
Congress.  It  Is  my  hope  that  responsibility 
will  win  out  and  that  this  nation  can  again 
achieve  economic  stability  and  confidence  in 
the  dollar. 

We  have  never  solved  the  crises  in  our  his- 
tory by  unrealistic  assessment  or  grandiose 
plans  not  related  to  the  problem.  We  solve 
them  as  American  always  have — by  hard 
work,  by  a  sense  of  commitment,  by  a  realis- 
tic understanding  of  the  problems  and  finally, 
by  unleashing  the  forces  of  free  men,  like 
yourselves,  who  put  their  ingenuity  and 
imagination  and  their  courage  to  the  task. 
When  we  try  to  solve  them  any  other  way, 
by  imposing  solutions,  straight-jocketing  our 
energies,  then  we  fall. 

Here  In  America  we  have  so  very  much 
going  for  us  that,  if  we  fall,  we  will  have  set 
world  progress  itself  back.  What  happens  to 
us  affects  everything,  everywhere.  We  have 
made  substantial  progress  In  these  years  in 
identifying  the  problems,  in  developing  some 
serious  solutions,  and  In  being  willing  to  face 
the  cold  facts  of  error  and  failure.  This  is  the 
process  by  which  man  learns. 

As  men  of  capacity  and  good  will,  as  a  so- 
ciety with  resources  we  have  not  yet  tapped. 
let  us  decide  what  it  Is  we  wish  to  do  and 
then  let  us  proceed  to  achieve  the  goal  we 
seek:  ".a  decent  home  and  suitable  living 
environment  for  every  American  family." 
This,  my  friends,  is  the  essence  of  the  new 
America  we  must  strive  to  build  in  our  time. 


FIREARMS  CONTROL 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  the  ijues- 
tion  of,  controlling  the  indiscriminate 
sale,  possession,  and  use  of  firearms  has 
resulted  in  a  flood  of  mail  coming  into 
my  oCBce.  As  of  this  date,  more  than 
60,000  letters,  telegrams,  and  petitions 
have  been  received.  Many  people  of  my 
State  feel  that  new  laws  are  needed. 
Many  others  feel  that  better  enforcement 
of  the  laws  already  on  the  books  is  our 
greatest  problem. 

Given  the  growing  public  interest  in 
gim  legislation,  I  feel  obliged  to  repeat 
my  thoughts  on  the  subject,  which  have 
been  a  matter  of  public  record  for  some 
time.  I  am  in  favor  of  reasonable  gim 
controls.  I  am  in  favor  of  reasonable  gun 
controls  today,  and  I  have  always  fa- 
vored them  in  the  past.  I  voted  for  rea- 
sonable, enforceable  gun  controls  when 
the  omnibus  crime  bill  was  before  the 
Senate.  This  bill  .specifically  places  strict 
restrictions  upon  the  sale  of  handguns. 


Statistics  indicate  that  handguns  are, 
for  obvious  reasons,  the  type  of  weapon 
most  favored  by  criminals.  According  to 
figures  supplied  to  me  by  the  Library  of 
Congress,  handgims  were  used  in  25  per- 
cent of  all  major  crimes  in  the  United 
States  in  1966,  while  long  guins  were  em- 
ployed in  only  one-half  of  1  percent  of 
major  crimes.  When  murders  are  isolated 
from  other  types  of  major  crimes,  the 
role  of  handguns  looms  even  larger.  I  am 
told  that  60  percent  of  all  murders  com- 
mitted in  America  in  1966  involved  the 
use  of  firearms,  and  over  two-thirds  of 
these  murders  were  done  with  handgims. 

These  figures  very  dramatically  show 
the  importance  of  the  handgim  restric- 
tions contained  in  the  omnibus  crime 
bill  recently  passed  by  Congress.  Yet,  the 
crime  bill  still  awaits  the  President's 
signature.  I  urge  him  promptly  to  sign 
the  omnibus  crime  bill  which  passed  both 
the  Senate  and  House  by  overwhelming 
majorities. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  put  the  gun- 
control  issue  into  proper  perspective.  I 
want  to  repeat  again  that  all  the  addi- 
tional laws  in  the  world  will  not  stop 
crime  unless  there  is  better  law  enforce- 
ment and  imless  public  respect  for  law 
and  order  is  renewed. 

For  instance,  my  own  State  of  Cali- 
fornia has  some  of  the  most  compre- 
hensive and  carefully  drawn  legislation 
to  control  firearms  of  any  State  in  the 
Union.  Yet,  the  horrible  crime  of  political 
assassination  which  took  our  l)eloved  col- 
league Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy  from 
us  occurred  in  California.  His  alleged  as- 
sassin violated  at  least  five  sections  of  the 
California  Penal  Code  relating  to  fire- 
arms, t^ 

Sirhan  B.  Sirhan,  the  suspect.  »-  an 
alien.  Section  12021  of  the  California 
Penal  Code  prohibits  aliens  from  possess- 
ing firearms.  Sirhan  apparently  broke 
that  law  which  carries  maximum  penal- 
ties of  15  years'  imprisonment  and  a 
$500  fine. 

Another  California  law,  section  12022, 
makes  it  a  crime,  punishable  by  5  to 
10  years'  internment,  to  commit  a  felony 
while  armed  with  a  firearm. 

A  third  provision  of  the  California  law, 
section  12025,  makes  it  unlawful  to  carry 
a  concealed  forearm  without  a  license. 
Sirhan  probably  did  not  have  such  a 
license. 

With  certain  exceptions  for  law  en- 
forcement officers  and  military  person- 
nel, section  12031  of  the  penal  code  makes 
it  unlawful  to  carry  a  firearm  concealed 
upon  the  person.  Sirhan  allegedly  was 
carrying  a  loaded  concealed  weapon. 

Finally,  another  section  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Code,  section  12072,  provides  that 
if  a  person  in  lawful  ownership  or  pos- 
session of  a  gun  wishes  to  give  it  or  sell 
it  to  someone  else,  he  must  ascertain 
whether  the  purchaser  or  donee,  as  the 
case  may  be,  is  qualified  under  Califor- 
nia law  to  own  and  possess  a  gun.  Ap- 
parently that  statute  was  alst  violated. 

From  this  sad  recitation  of  the  laws 
broken  during  recent  trttgic  events/^t  is 
apparent  that  simply  passing  another 
law  will  not  necessarily  solve  the  prob- 
lem which  is  uppermost  in  people's 
minds  today. 

Rather  our  first  imperative  must  be  to 
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make  a  deliberate  and  sustained  effort  to 
return  to  all  our  laws  their  fonr.er  pri- 
macy. This  requires  that  the  public  re- 
spect and  observe  the  law,  and  that  law- 
enforcement  officers  be  encouraged  and 
assisted  in  performing  their  duties. 

Mr.  President,  once  the  omnibus  crime 
bill  becomes  law,  I  intend  to  consider  the 
many  proposals  for  additional  firearm 
controls  with  an  open  mind.  I  will  care- 
fully scrutinize  and  enthusiastically  sup- 
port any  further  gun  legislation  which 
in  my  judgment,  serves  the  public  inter- 
est. 

THE  NONPROLIFERATION  TREATS— 
U.S.— U.S.S.R.  CONSULAR  CONVEN- 
TION 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  against 
the  dark  and  somber  backdrop  of  tragic 
events  on  the  national  and  international 
scene,  there  are  two  recent  developments 
which  provide  a  ray  of  light  and  hope  for 
this  world  of  ours.  The  developments  I 
have  in  mind  are  the  overwhelming  ap- 
proval given  by  the  members  of  the 
United  Nations  on  June  12  to  the  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty,  and  the  proclama- 
tion by  President  Johnson  on  the  follow- 
ing day  of  the  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  Consular 
Convention. 

Each  of  these  agreements  is  important 
In  itself.  The  Nonproliferation  Treaty 
represents  one  more  step  in  the  joint  ef- 
forts of  the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  most  of  the  other  countries 
of  the  world  to  cope  with  the  menace 
Implicit  in  .luclear  weapons  and  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  an  ultimate  reduction 
In  the  arms  race. 

The  Soviet-American  Consular  Treaty 
is  actually  the  first  bilateral  treaty  ever 
concluded  between  this  country  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  required  painstaking 
negotiations  and,  as  we  all  recall,  was 
the  subject  of  considerable  debate  in  this 
country  and  particularly  in  the  Congress. 
Nevertheless,  now  that  it  has  been  con- 
cluded we  can  safely  predict  that  there 
will  be  advantages  to  us  in  the  more  effi- 
cient regulation  of  consular  business,  and 
in  the  protection  we  are  able  to  afford 
American  businessmen  and  tourists  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Quite  aside  from  the  intrinsic  merits 
of  these  two  historic  agreements,  they 
have  a  symbolic  value  which  is  even  more 
significant  to  this  troubled  world.  They 
demonstrate  in  a  concrete,  vital  way  that 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
can  work  together  on  specific  issues 
which  are  of  mutual  concern  to  them. 
This  is  a  principal  which  was  long  ago 
recognized  by  President  Johnson  and  his 
administration  and  which  has  been  pa- 
tiently and  persistently  followed  over  a 
period  of  many  montlis.  The  policy  that 
''we  have  been  following  with  regard  to 
the  Soviet  Union  was  summed  up 
cogently  by  President  Johnson  last 
Thursday  at  his  proclaiming  of  the  Con- 
sular Convention,  when  he  said: 

We  must  move  In  parallel  where  our  vital 
Interests  permit.  We  must  work  together 
wherever  and  whenever  we  can. 

This  is  not  a  policy  based  on  starry- 
eyed  optimism — rather  it  is  a  pragmatic 
course  that  is  dictated  by  a  hard-headed 
awareness  of  the  real  facts  of  the  in- 


ternational situation.  Together  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
possess  enormous  powers  which  can  be 
used  for  the  good,  or  for  the  ill,  not  only 
of  our  two  countries  but  of  the  peoples 
of  the  entire  world.  This  plain  fact  of 
power  imposes  upon  both  of  our  nations 
great  responsibility.  It  was  to  meet  that 
responsibility  that  President  Johnson 
laid  down  his  policy  of  striving  in  every 
way  consistent  with  our  national  inter- 
ests to  find  areas  of  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Tills  policy  cannot  always  produce 
large  and  conspicuous  triumphs,  but  it 
will,  I  am  sure,  mean  that  the  future  will 
see  continued  progress  toward  settlement 
of  some  of  the  multitude  of  issues  that 
stand  between  us  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Fortunately  we  shall  see  in  the  near  fu- 
ture another  mark  of  progress  when  the 
President  submits  to  the  Senate  the  re- 
cently signed  Astronaut  Assistance  and 
Return  Agreement.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
expect  and  hope  that  these  benchmarks 
will  be  followed  by  more  great  and  small 
agreements  that  can  finally  pave  the  way 
to  the  peaceful  arrangement  that  we  and 
the  Soviet  peoples,  and  the  peoples  of  the 
entire  world  so  fervently  desire. 


presented  with  a  flag  from  her  son's  cof- 
fin. I  share  her  grief  and  her  sense  of 
loss. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  draw  the  at- 
tention of  those  troublemakers,  who  seek 
to  cause  friction  between  the  races,  to 
the  loyalty  and  compassion  which  the 
untimely  death  of  a  Negro  patrolman 
has  evoked  from  his  fellow  policemen  and 
from  other  citizens  of  California. 


OFFICER  OSCAR  JOEL  BRYANT,  LOS 
ANGELES  POLICE  FORCE 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
often  commented  upon  the  critical  need 
for  law  and  order,  and  upon  the  gen- 
erally high  quality  of  the  police  work 
done  in  this  country. 

I  am  especially  interested  in,  and 
proud  of,  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Depart- 
ment headed  by  Cliief  Thomas  Reddin. 
So  I  was  saddened  to  learn  that  Officer 
Oscar  Joel  Bryant  of  the  Los  Angeles 
police  force  was  shot  and  killed  last 
month  while  foiling  an  attempted  rob- 
bery. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  Senate  to 
pause  a  moment  today  to  pay  tribute 
to  Officer  Bryant.  I  think  this  is  alto- 
gether fitting  and  proper  for  Officer 
Bryant  was  an  honest  and  loyal  Ameri- 
can. He  was  killed  while  effectively  per- 
forming his  duty — ^he  was  killed  while 
performing  a  service  to  others. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  appalling  in- 
crease in  crime  in  our  country  has  not 
conditioned  us  to  accept  Officer  Bryant's 
death  as  just  another  murder.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  frightening  increase 
in  violence  in  our  society  has  not  so 
hardened  us  that  we  can  no  longer  feel 
a  sense  of  righteous  indignation  when  a 
public  servant,  who  is  neither  famous 
nor  wealthy,  is  senselessly  slain. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  Officer  Bryant's  passing  did  not  go 
immarked  in  Los  Angeles.  In  fact,  more 
than  1,000  fellow  policemen  attended  his 
funeral.  I  am  told  this  is  the  largest  turn- 
out since  services  were  held  for  former 
Police  Chief  William  H.  Parker  in  1966. 
I  only  wish  it  were  possible  to  print  a 
photograph  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, for  I  have  here  a  picture  showing 
nearly  100  motorcycle  policemen  riding 
together  as  an  escort  for  the  funeral 
cortege.  It  is  a  most  impressive  sight. 

The  paper  also  shows  a  heartrending 
picture  of  Officer  Bryant's  mother  being 


THE  MARCH  ON  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I^.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
in  the  Record  the  following  articles 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington,  D.C., 
newspapers  today: 

From  the  Washington  Post: 

An  article  by  William  Clopton,  Jr., 
titled  "40,000  To  March  Today — Peace- 
ful Protest  Pledged"; 

An  article  by  Eve  Edstrom  titled  "Child 
Welfare  Plans  Hit  at  Hearing":  and 

An  article  by  Paul  W.  Valentine  titled 
"Rickety  Mule  Train  Plods  in  To  Wait 
for  March." 

From  the  Washington  Evening  Star: 

An  article  titled  "Rash  of  Violence, 
Nine  Arrests  Mark  Eve  of  Poor's  March"; 
and 

An  article  titled  "Ranks  Swell  for 
March  of  Poor." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Washington  p'^St^^iiM»i^l968| 
Forty   Thousand  to   March  Today-Peace- 
ful  Protest   Pledged — Nine   Arrested   in 

Dispute  With  Police 

(By  WlUard  Clopton,  Jr.) 

Amid  renewed  assurances  that  today's 
"Solidarity  Day"  demonstration  will  be  non- 
violent, contingents  of  an  expected  40,000 
participants  began  pouring  into  the  city 
yesterday. 

District  officials  braced  for  the  onslaught 
with  advance  preparations,  including  the 
deployment  of  at  least  4300  policemen  and 
national  guardsmen  to  monitor  the  day's 
events. 

A  generally  peaceful  march  from  Lafayette 
Park  to  the  home  of  Rep.  Wilbur  Mills  (D- 
Ark.)  yesterday  was  marred  by  a  police- 
marcher  confrontation  in  front  of  the  Exec- 
utive Office  Building,  next  to  the  White 
House.  Nine  persons  were  arrested. 

The  confrontation  occurred  when  a  bus- 
load of  Mexican-American  members  of  the 
Poor  People's  Campaign  stopped  In  front  of 
the  Executive  Office  Building  to  unload  and 
join  the  march  of  400  Campaigners  to  Mills' 
home  in  an  apartment  building  at  2701  Con- 
necticut ave.  nw. 

Witnesses  said  police  told  the  group  to 
park  around  the  corner,  rather  than  In  front 
of  the  building,  but  they  proceeded  to  un- 
load. 

In  a  brief  but  heated  confrontation,  club- 
wielding  police  arrested  nine  of  the  group, 
four  adults  and  five  juveniles,  on  charges  of 
disorderly  conduct.  No  one  was  seriously 
injured. 

The  remainder  of  the  group  was  permitted 
to  join  the  march  to  the  Mills  residence. 
There  they  defied  police  orders  to  keep  mov- 
ing and  formed  a  solid  line  In  front  of  the 
building. 

After  a  dispute  between  march  leader 
George  Wiley,  executive  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Welfare  Rights  Organization,  and  a 
police  lieutenant  the  marchers  were  permit- 
ted to  remain  in  place.  They  were  required, 
however,  to  leave  a  "channel"  free  on  the 
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■Idew&lk  where  pedestrians  could  walk  If 
they  wished. 

While  aereral  hundred  spectatot*  on  the 
terraced  lawn  of  the  Sheraton-Park  Hotel 
looked  on.  the  demonstrators  sang  and 
chanted  slogans  for  30  minutes  before  board- 
ing buses  beck  to  Resurrection  City  and  oth- 
er points. 

Unnoticed  by  the  demonstrators.  Mills  and 
his  wife  entered  the  building  by  a  side  door 
a  few  minutes  after  the  group  arrived. 

Mills,  chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  has  been  the  target  of 
•numerous  protests  by  the  Poor  People's  Cam- 
paign because  of  his  support  of  what  some 
regard  as  restrictive  welfare   legislation. 

A  delegation  of  six  protesters  had  obtained 
ft  4:30  p.m.  appointment  with  Mills  at  bis 
ofBce,  but  the  meeting  was  canceled  an  hour 
before  it  was  to  be  held  because  Mills  was 
In  a  committee  meeting. 

Another  Incident  occurred  late  In  the 
afternoon  yesterday  when  the  Campaigns 
symbolic  mule-train  created  a  major  traffic 
jam  along  the  George  Washington  Memorial 
Parkway  near  the  Virginia  end  of  Memorial 
Bridge.  The  Jam  was  Anally  cleared  when 
the  trm)iL  moved  off  to  camp  overnight  on 
parkland,  near  the  bridge.  It  wUl  move  into 
the  District  early  today. 

The  Campaign  leader,  the  Bev.  Ralph  David 
Abernathy.  said  yesterday  that  the  mass 
demonstration  today  will  be  "nonviolent  in 
the  truest  sense."  and  Solidarity  Day  coordi- 
nator Sterling  Tucker  disclosed  that  22  blg- 
clty  mayors  have  endorsed  the  rally's  goals. 

The  marche-s  are  to  gather  at  10  a.m.  at 
the  Washington  Monument  grounds  for  a  va- 
riety show  to  be  staged  by  a  number  of  big- 
name  entertainers,  then  walk  to  Lincoln 
Memorial  for  ijx  afternoon  of  oratory  by 
more  than  20  speakers. 

Tucker  told  newsmen  yesterday  that 
"everything  Is  set.  We  have  had  no  major 
planning  problems." 

Tucker  read  a  statement  In  which  the 
22  mayors  endorsed  the  marchers'  objectives 
In  the  areas  of  hunger.  Jobs  and  legal  rights. 

The  ofllctals  called  It  'only  fitting  and 
proper  that  we  publicly  proclaim  our  com- 
mitment to  the  goals  of  those  who  march" 
l>ecause  "nowhere  Is  the  violence,  poverty 
and  division  against  which  they  fight  deep- 
ly felt  than  In  our  great  cities." 

Among  the  signers  were  Mayors  John  V. 
Lindsay  of  New  York:  Carl  B.  Stokes  of  Cleve- 
land, Ivan  AUen  of  Atlanta.  Kevin  White  of 
Boston,  Joseph  Alloto  of  San  Pnmclsco, 
Thomas  D'Alessandro  III  of  Baltimore,  Sam 
Yorty  of  Los  Angeles,  A.  J.  Cervantes  of  St. 
Loxds,  Jerome  Cavanagh  of  Detroit,  Henry 
Maler  of  Milwaukee  and  Walter  E.  Washing- 
ton of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Tucker  said  today's  entertainment  will  be 
provided  by  a  talent  roster  that  Includes 
Marlon  Brando  and  musicians  Ramsey  Lewis. 
Bartha  Kltt,  Alan  King  and  folk-singers  trio 
of  Peter.  Paul  and  Mary. 

Among  the  speakers  will  be  labor  leader 
Walter  Reuther,  Sen.  Edward  W.  Brooke  (R- 
Mass.).  NAACP  Executive  Secretary  Roy 
Wllklns.  Patrick  Cardinal  OBoyle,  archbishop 
of  the  Catholic  Archdiocese  of  Washington, 
and  Whitney  Young,  director  of  the  National 
Urban  League. 

A  number  of  other  speakers  will  represent 
various  organizations  and  ethnic  groups  par- 
ticipating In  the  Campaign. 

^pearlng  with  Tucker  at  the  news  brief- 
ing was  Coretta  King,  widow  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr ,  who  is  a  co-vlce- 
chalrman  of  today's  assembly. 

She  called  the  Campaign  "my  husband's 
last  dream — what  he  saw  as  America's  last 
chance  to  solve  our  problems  nonviolently." 

Referring  to  the  "triple  evils  of  racism, 
poverty  and  war,"  she  said  that  "we  must 
rise  up  and  declare  to  the  world  that  we  can 
tolerate  them  no  longer  and  that  we  will 
dedicate  our  ilves  to  the  pursuit  of  Justice, 
brotherhood  and  peace." 

Earlier,  Mr.   Abernathy  said   his  group  U 


negotiating  a  second  extension  of  the  permit 
for  Rearurrectlon  City. 

But,  he  added:  "Permit  or  not,  we  will  be 
here  until  Congress  adjourns,  or  until  Con- 
gress and  the  agencies  do  aooiethtng  for  the 
poot." 

If  the  group's  demands  are  not  met,  be 
said,  "the  only  way  they  are  going  to  get  us 
out  of  here  Is  to  carry  us  out,  and  then  there 
win  be  others  to  replace  us." 

Mr.  Aijemathy  also  commented  on  Vice 
President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey's  response  to 
the  Campaign  demands.  Issued  Saturday. 

He  said  that  although  the  Vice  President 
"Indicated  his  concern  and  stat^some  very 
fine  things  that  he  would  do  for  the  poor  if 
elected  President.  I  didn't  find  anything  in 
his  letter  that  satisfies  the  demands  totally." 

On  Capitol  Hill  yesterday.  Ho>use  Speaker 
John  W.  McCormack  (D-Mass.)  said  that 
Democratic  leaders  would  "try  to  cooperate  In 
every  way  possible"  with  the  march. 

He  said  that  any  votes  scheduled  would  be 
postponed  until  the  demonstration  was  over, 
so  that  House  Members  who  desire  to  par- 
tlcii>ate  can  do  so. 

Tucker  said  he  had  "reason  to  believe  that 
a  large  number  from  the  House  and  Senate 
will  be  present."  One  of  those  expected  to  at- 
tend, but  not  to  speak,  is  Sen.  Eugene  J.  Mc- 
Carthy (D-Mlnn.). 

All  nine  members  of  the  Washington  City 
Council  will  take  part  in  the  march.  It  was 
announced  at  last  night's  Council  meeting. 

In  terms  its  program  and  logistics,  the 
march  today  is  similar  to  the  1963  March  on 
Washington,  although  a  much  smaller  num- 
ber of  participants  Is  exjjected. 

But  unlike  the  earlier  demonstration, 
which  took  place  in  an  atmosphere  of  op- 
timism, today's  event  Is  port  of  a  continuing 
protest  whose  leaders  have  expressed  a  nega- 
tive view  of  the  Nation's  ability  to  solve  its 
racial  problems. 

The  rally  is  expected  to  end  about  4:30  p.m., 
at  which  time  the  marchers  will  begin  board- 
ing buses  to  return  home. 

In  another  development  yesterday,  about 
SO  members  of  the  Campaign's  Mexican- 
American  delegation  visited  the  Pan  Amer- 
ican Union  and  presented  a  petition  seeking 
an  investigation  of  the  1848  Treaty  of  Ouada- 
lupe-Hldalgo,  which  they  say  cheated  their 
ancestors  of  their  rightful  claims  to  land  in 
the  southwestern  United  States. 

The  four  adults  arrested  In  front  of  the 
Executive  Office  Building  yesterday  were  Iden- 
tified as:  Carlos  Montez,  20,  and  Ralph  Rami- 
rez. 18,  both  of  Los  Angeles,  and  both  of 
whom  were  still  In  Jail  late  last  night:  Elroy 
Espinozo,  Jr.,  37.  of  Denver,  who  was  released 
after  he  posted  910  collateral,  and  Ernest 
Gibson.  30,  of  New  York  City,  who  was  re- 
leased on  $300  bond.  They  were  ail  charged 
with  disorderly  conduct. 

One  of  the  five  Juveniles  was  released  on 
$10  collateral  and  the  remainder  were  held 
overnight  in  the  custody  of  Juvenile  author- 
ities. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  19,  1968] 

Child  Wei.farz  Plans  Hrr  at  Hearing 

(By  Eve  Edstrom) 

Child  allowance  plans  would  "subsidize 
bastardy"  and  the  Nation  has  had  enough 
of  that.  Rep.  Martha  W.  Griffiths  (D-Mlch.) 
declared  yesterday.         \ 

She  also  chastised  th«  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  for  "wasting  money"  on  an 
exp>erimental  guaranteed  Income  plan  that 
does  not  Include  families  headed  by  women. 

Mrs.  Griffiths'  sharp  criticism  came  as  she 
conducted  the  fourth  of  nine  scheduled 
Joint  Economic  Subcommittee  hearings  on 
income  maintenance  proposals  for  both  the 
idle  and  working  poor. 

At  yesterday's  hearing,  more  than  at  pre- 
vious ones,  the  most  controversial  aspects 
of  such  proposals  were  aired. 

These  Include  how  to  devise  a  system  that 


does  not  result  in  a  "baby  bonanza,"  and  how 
to  keep  able-bodied  but  marginal  workers  on 
the  Job  instead  of  on  their  front  porches. 

It  Is  to  provide  answers  to  the  latter  prob- 
lem that  OEO  is  financing  a  $4-to-$6  million 
Graduated  Work  Incenttvea  experiment  over 
the  next  three  years.  About  1000  New  Jersey 
families,  headed  by  males,  are  being  selected 
for  the  project,  which  will  begin  In  late 
Slimmer. 

Under  the  plan,  the  families  will  receive 
guaranteed  monthly  payments  and  will  be 
able  to  keep  a  substantial  amount  of  earnings 
above  those  payments  until  they  reach  a  cut- 
off point.  Currently,  most  relief  programs 
penalize  workers  by  deducting  their  earn- 
ings from  welfare  payments. 

Robert  A.  Levlne,  OEO's  assistant  director 
for  research,  testified  that  he  suspected  the 
experiment  will  show  that  some  families 
receiving  payments  will  work  less  than  they 
should  in  comparison  to  a  control  group  of 
families  receiving  no  payments. 

But  he  said  he  would  be  willing  to  accept 
this  as  the  price  of  a  basic  income  mainte- 
nance plan  for  the  poor  who  cannot  or  should 
not  work. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  said  It  Is  "deplorable"  that 
the  program  does  not  Include  families  headed 
by  women  who  have  Just  as  much  right  to  a 
work  incentives  program.  As  a  member  of 
the  House"  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Mrs. 
Griffiths  was  a  strong  supporter  of  the  con- 
troversial 1967  amendment  that  requires 
mothers  on  relief  to  go  to  work. 

She  also  told  James  N.  Morgan,  economics 
professor  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  that 
she  was  against  child  allowances  because 
they  would  bring  "additional  children  Into 
being,"  and  amount  to  subsidies  for  bas- 
tardy. 

When  Morgan  began  to  reply  that  "I'm  an 
economist."  Mrs.  Griffiths  said  she  was  a 
"politician,"  sensitive  to  public  criticism  of 
programs  that  assure  Incomes  to  women  for 
having  babies  but  do  not  assure  work  for 
men  to  support  the  babies. 

Meanwhile,  markup  sessions  on  a  bill  to 
provide  Jobs  for  the  hard-core  unemployed 
were  begun  yesterday  by  a  Subcommittee 
headed  by  Sen.  Joseph  S.  Clark  (D-Pa.). 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Jttne  19,  19681 

Rickety  Mxtlb  Train  Plods  in  To  Wait  for 

March 

(By  Patil  W.  Valentine) 

The  Poor  People's  mule  train  rumbled  to 
th^  banks  of  the  Potomac  late  yesterday  on 
the  last  leg  of  its  trek  from  Mississippi  and 
prepared  to  ioin  the  "Solidarity  Day"  march 
In  Washington  today. 

The  13  wagons,  some  of  them  canting 
perilously  on  rickety  frames,  traveled  north 
from  Alexandria  on  the  George  Washington 
Memorial  Parkway  to  a  National  Park  Service 
maintenance  area  near  the  west  end  of  Me- 
morial Bridge  in  Virginia,  where  the  mules 
were  bedded  down  for  the  night.  The  six- 
mile  trip  took  three  hours. 

Traffic  was  tied  up  behind  the  mule  train 
as  Alexandria.  Arlington  County  and  Park 
Police  shepherded  the  group  along  in  the 
curb  lane  on  the  northbound  side  of  the 
Parkway. 

The  train  moved  at  a  steady  gait  except  at 
two  points — once  when  a  wheel  rim  broke  oH 
a  wagon  and  had  to  be  fixed  and  later  when 
an  auto  driver  behind  the  last  wagon  began 
shouting  angrily  and  found  himself  sur- 
rounded by  about  35  youths  from  the  train. 

The  youths  dared  him  to  get  out  of  his 
car.  .A  Park  Police  sergeant  moved  In.  dis- 
persed the  youths  and  directed  the  driver 
into  the  open  lane  around  the  mule  train. 

The  wagons  and  mules,  which  along  with 
about  80  persons  made  the  600-mlle  trek 
from  Marks.  Miss.,  to  Atlanta,  Ga.,  were 
shipped  by  train  to  Alexandria  Monday. 

The  mules  here  held  in  an  improvised 
corral  at  the  Southern  Railway  freight  depot 
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near  Duke  and  South  Henry  Streets  In  Alex- 
andria Monday  night. 

Veterinarians  examined  the  animals — 28 
mules  and  four  horses — and  found  five  so 
lame  or  harness-burned  that  Humane  Society 
officials  arranged  to  have  them  shipped  by 
trailer  to  a  144-acre  Society  farm  in  Water- 
ford,  Va..  35  miles  away. 

Veterinarian  D.  W.  Francis  of  Arlington  said 
that  despite  the  lameness  and  burns,  "they 
seem  to  be  in  good  shape."  He  said  he  gave 
penicillin  shots  to  four  animals. 

Mule  skinners  reasbcmbled  the  13  wagons  at 
the  depot,  hitched  the  animals  and  moved 
out  at  2:50  p.m. 

A  Southern  Railway  spokesman  said  the 
cost  of  shipping  the  wagons  and  mules  from 
Atlanta  was  $1,500.  "We  had  a  herd  time  find- 
ing stock  cars  for  the  mules."  he  said.  "We 
haven't  shipped  livestock  in  years." 

Early  yesterday,  127  persons  accompanying 
the  mule  train  arrived  in  Alexandria  by  train 
from  Atlanta.  More  than  40  of  them  had 
Joined  the  train  there.  The  women  and  chil- 
dren went  to  the  Northern  Virginia  Baptist 
Center  in  Gainesville.  Va..  28  miles  away,  for 
food  and  lodging,  while  the  men  remained  to 
help  with  the  mula  train. 

[From  tmS^ashingt»n  Evening  Ster.  June  19, 

v^  19681 

Rash  of  Violence,  Nine  Arrests  Mark  Eve 
OF  Poors  March 

A  flurry  of  violence  at  Resurrection  City 
and  the  arrests  of  nine  demonstrators  near 
the  White  House  marred  the  eve  of  today's 
Solidarity  March. 

A  resident  of  the  Poor  People's  encamp- 
ment was  hospitalized  last  night  with  a 
fractured  skull  after  he  was  hit  with  a  base- 
ball bat  in  a  quarrel  at  a  nearby  ball  field. 

The  incident— the  most  serious  reported 
yesterday — seemed  to  touoh  off  some  retalia- 
tory attacks  on  white  passersby  and  visitors 
at  the  camp. 

The  arrest  of  the  nine  demonstrators — 
four  adults  and  five  Juveniles — occurred 
when  they  were  attempting  to  join  a  welfare 
rights  march  forming  in  Lafayette  Park. 
They  tried  to  cross  police  lines  at  the  White 
House,  police  said,  and  one  of  those  arrested 
was  accused  of  assaulting  a  policeman. 

five  hundred  march 

The  welfare  demonstration  took  place  any- 
way, with  some  500  protesters  marching  up 
Connecticut  Avenue  to  the  residence  of  Rep. 
Wilbur  Mills,  D-Ark.,  who  as  chairman  of 
the  Hotise  Ways  and  Means  Committee  is  a 
major  target  of  complaints  about  restric- 
tions on  welfare  benefits. 

At  Resurrection  City,  the  series  of  assaults 
caused  cancellations  by  camp  officials  of  pro- 
grams that  had  been  scheduled  at  the  Water- 
gate amphitheater  and  on  the  steps  of  the 
Lincoln  Memorial.  ' 

The  victim  of  the  ball-bat  attack  near  the 
camp  was  identified  as  Paul  Hawkins,  a  Ne- 
gro. His  assailant  was  described  as  white. 

Hawkins.  22.  listed  as  a  resident  of  Resur- 
rection City,  was  in  fair  condition  today  in 
the  intensive  care  unit  of  George  Washing- 
ton University  Hospital. 

A  Park  Police  report  on  the  incident  did 
not  identify  the  man  believed  to  have  hit 
Hawkins  with  a  bat. 

FIGHTING    ERUPTS 

The  injury  resulted  from  a  quarrel  between 
Negro  and  white  ball  teams  at  a  diamond 
near  Bacon  Drive  and  the  Lincoln  Memorial, 
according  to  police. 

Motorcycle  Officer  John  Christian  said  he 
saw  a  Negro  participant  rush  at  a  white  man 
who  was  holding  a  bat  and  kick  him  in  the 
leg.  A  general  fight  took  place  between  the 
groups,  and  the  policeman  drove  his  motor- 
cycle between  them  to  break  It  up,  he  re- 
p>orted. 

Christian  said  he  then  found  Hawkins  on 
the  ground,  unconscious.  The  incident  was 
still  under  investigation  today. 


Word  of  the  incident  spread  quickly  to 
the  camp  and  a  group  of  15  to  20  youths 
raced  to  the  ball  park.  But  police  had  cleared 
the  area,  and  the  youths  returned  to  the 
city  and  began  interfering  with  passersby 
and  tourists  police  said. 

At  about  6:20  p.m..  two  ministers  were 
beaten  as  they  tried  to  leave  the  camp.  They 
suffered  bruises  and  cuts  but  refused  treat- 
ment and  asked  that  they  not  be  identified. 

At  about  6:25  two  brothers  from  Arlington 
were  attacked  by  a  gang  of  eight  Negro 
youths  as  they  were  leaving  the  tent  city. 

One.  a  22-year-old  college  graduate  who 
will  enroll  at  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School 
next  fall,  suffered  a  broken  nose.  His  brother, 
18,  escaped  harm.  The  older  brother,  an 
Arlington  resident  who  asked  that  he  not  be 
identified,  said  he  had  been  inside  the  tent 
city  taking  pictures  when  several  residents 
had  told  him  about  the  incident  at  the  base- 
ball field  and  warned  him  to  leave. 

CAMERA    GRABBED 

lie  was  stopped  by  three  youths  at  the 
gate  about  halfway  down  tile  length  of  the 
Reflecting  Pool  and  was  asked  for  a  ■'dona- 
tion," He  gave  the  youths  $2  after  they  had 
threatened  to  take  his  camera.  Once  outside 
the  gate,  he  was  followed  by  several  other 
youths  who  were  yelling  for  liim  to  slop. 

"I  stopped,"  he  said,  "and  the  leader  from 
the  group  asked  me  t6  let  him  see  my 
camera." 

He  refused  and  the  youths  grabbed  his 
camera  and  ordered  him  to  release  it. 

"All  of  a  sudden  he  let  go  of  the  camera, 
grabbed  the  back  of  my  head  with  one  hand 
and  slugged  me  with  the  other  and  then 
ran." 

Five  Park  policemen,  who  had  seen  the  in- 
cident from  a  distance,  went  over  and  began 
giving  first  aid  to  the  injured  man.  The  Negro 
youths,  who  had  returned  to  the  gate,  began 
throwing  rocks  and  bottles  at  the  police  and 
shouting  insults.  The  commotion  quickly  at- 
tracted an  unruly  crowd  of  about  100,  some 
of  whom  displayed  knives. 

Camp  marshals  gradually  dispersed  the 
crowd  as  the  injured  man  was  taken  to 
George  Washington  University  Hospital 
where  he  was  treated  for  the  nose  injury  and 
released. 

At  one  point  during  the  rock  and  bottle- 
throwing,  a  folding  chair  was  smashed 
against  the  side  of  a  parked  police  cruiser. 

Several  other  passersby  were  harassed  and 
jostled  as  the  crowd  spilled  outside  the  tent 
city.  Several  witnesses  reported  seeing 
passersby  splashing  across  the  Reflecting  Pool 
to  escape  the  militants. 

At  about  9:50  p.m.,  on  18-year-old  sailor 
was  dragged  into  the  camp  and  questioned 
by  marshals  for  about  a  half-hour  before 
being  released. 

The  Incident  occurred  after  the  sailor 
passed  through  a  gate  and  was  approached 
by  five  to  eight  youths  with  sticks  who 
grabbed  him  and  said,  'We're  taking  him  to 
security." 

TWO    NEW    YORKERS    BEATEN 

After  copying  down  numbers  from  his 
identification  papers,  the  marshals  released 
him.  He  had  been  knocked  down  in  the  mud 
and  suffered  a  cut  on  the  neck. 

Earlier  in  the  day,  at  about  2  p.m.,  two 
New  York  City  off-duty  policemen  touring 
Resurrection  city  were  beaten  by  a  gang  of 
eight  youths  believed  to  l>e  residents  of  the 
campsite.  The  two.  who  were  unidentified, 
later  told  police  they  had  relused  to  give 
money  to  the  youths. 

The  arrests  of  the  demonstrators  near  the 
White  House  went  unnoticed  by  the  larger 
group  as  it  got  ready  to  march  to  the  apart- 
ment of  Rep.  Mills.  A  group  had  shown  up 
briefly  at  Mills'  office  for  a  4:30  p.m.  ap- 
pointment which  Mills'  staff  cancelled  when 
told  of  the  picketing  plans. 

The  long  walk  to  the  seven-story  brick 
apartment  house  at  2701   Connecticut  Ave. 


NW  was  led  by  George  Wiley,  director  of 
the  National  Welfare  Rights  Organization. 
Sin;0ng  freedom  songs,  the  marchers 
walked  by  the  expensive  shops  and  smart 
sidewalk  cafes  of  Connecticut  Avenue  with 
some  150  city  policemen  walking  along  the 
curb  to  keep  them  out  of  the  street. 

STOP    AT    DUPONT    CIRCLE 

At  Dupont  Circle  the  demonstrators 
stopped  for  a  brief  rest.  A  group  ol  about 
75  boarded  buses  while  the  bulk  of  the  group 
resumed  the  march  chanting.  "Up  the  liill 
lo  Wilbur  Mills." 

At  the  ap;u:tment  building  the  demonstra- 
tors marclicd  around  the  block  and  then 
stood  on  the  sidewalk  lacing  a  line  ol  police 
and  sang  freedom  songs. 

Wiley,  using  a  bullhorn,  told  the  dem- 
onstrators they  liad  taken  the  walk  "because 
Wilbur  Mills  hits  been  starving  little  chil- 
dren ...  We  are  here  today  lo  explose  Wilbur 
Mills  for  the  kind  of  things  lie  has  done  for 
30  years." 

Shortly  after  the  demon-strators  arrived  in 
front  of  the  apartment  building.  Mills  and 
his  wife  slipped  into  a  side  entrance  un- 
noticed  by   the   protesters. 

Among  pamplilets  handed  out  at  the  dem- 
onstration was  one  in  tlie  form  of  a  wanted' 
poster  calling  Mills  "Public  Enemy  Nuinl)er 
1"  and  charging  him  with  "conspiracy  to 
starve  children,  destroy  families,  force  women 
into  slavery  and  exploit  poor  people." 


PROTESTERS  LEAVE 

After  a  few  more  songs,  the  group,  with 
representatives  from  Uew  York  and  Ohio, 
left  on  chartered  buses. 

The  four  adults,  arrested  near  the  White 
House,  were  identified  as  Ernest  Gibson,  30, 
of  New  York  City;  Elroy  Espinozo  Jr.,  37,  of 
Denver  and  Carlos  Montez,  20,  and  Ralph 
Ramirez,  18,  both  of  Los  Angeles. 

All  were  charged  with  disorderly  conduct 
and,  in  addition,  Gibson  was  charged  with 
assault  on  a  police  officer. 

At  the  height  of  the  disturbance.  20  to  30 
demcnstrators  were  reported  to  have  engaged 
in  a  shouting,  fist-swinging  encounter  with 
police.  There  was  some  club  swinging  by  po- 
lice. 

There  were  about  130  policemen  on  the 
Ecene.  100  from  the  District  force  and  30 
Park  policemen. 

I  From  the  Washington  Evening  "Star,  June 

19.  1968] 
Ranks   Swell   for   March   of   Poor — 80,000 

Total    Now    Predicted    by    Organizers^ 

Abernathy  Stresses  Nonviolence;  Police 

Security  Tight 

Members  of  th«  Poor  People's  Campaign 
and  supporters  from  across  the  country  were 
pouring  into  town  today  for  the  Solidarity 
Day  demonstration  that  the  top  march  leader 
predicted  could  grow  to  80,000  persons. 

Despite  repeated  assurances  from  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference 
that  the  march  down  The  Mall  and  thenilly 
at  the  Lincoln  Memorial  woul^ii  llffhvio- 
lent.  District  officials  provide^^eavy  secu- 
rity. 

The  Rev.  Ralph  David  Al^rnathy,  presi- 
dent of  SCLC,  campaign  spoisor,  said  yester- 
day the  climatic  event  of  th?S^jnj>^ign  will 
be  In  the  truest  nonviolent  s( 

TROOPS    ON    alert 

The  entire  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment was  mobilized  for  today's  activities,  re- 
inforced by  1,100  D.C.  National  Guardsmen 
and  some  500  Police  Reservists. 

Patrick  V.  Murphy,  director  of  public  safe- 
ty, said,  however,  "A  peaceful  day  is  ex- 
pected." Earlier  this  week.  Murphy  noted 
that  federal  troops  at  nearby  bases  are  on  a 
"high  alert "  to  deal  with  any  exigencies. 

By  9:30  a.m.,  about  several  thousand  par- 
ticipants were  on  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment   Grounds,   and   nearly   90   buses   were 
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parked  along  Ohio  Drive,  louth  oT  Independ- 
ence Avenue. 

Trafllo  wa«  reported  extremely  heavy — 
•heavier  than  normal."  according  to  Insp. 
Owen  DavlB.  A  police  helicopter  reported 
traffic  around  the  Lincoln  *  Memorial  waa 
backed  up  well  beyond  the  Pentagon. 

Much  of  the  Jam  seemed  to  be  caused  by 
motorists  slowly  driving  along  Indepiendence. 
watching  the  activity  at  ResurrecUon  City 
and  along  the  Mall. 

Hundreds  of  persons,  many  with  march 
placards,  were  streaming  through  the  down- 
town area  heading  for  the  pa-rs^iXe  site. 

Mrs.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr..  widow  of 
the  slain  rlghte  leader  and  who  will  be  a 
featured  speaker  at  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
ceremonies,  said  at  a  pre-se  conference  here 
yesterday : 

"This  waa  my  husband's  last  dream.  This 
waa  what  he  saw  as  America's  last  chance  to 
save  Itself  from  destruction,  save  itself  from 
the  triple  evils  of  racism,  poverty  and  war. 

"We  must  rise  and  say  that  poverty  will 
not  be  tolerated  m  America  .  .  .  When  mil- 
lions of  people  go  to  bed  hungry,  there's 
something  wrong  .  .  .  When  a  society  falls 
to  provide'  basic  needs  such  a«  food  and  shel- 
ter, somefZUng  is  wrong." 

TT7CKI3I    TOU«S   BOim! 

It  was  Just  two  months  less  than  five 
years  ago  that  the  1963  March  on  Washington 
drew  over  200,000  persons  to  a  massive  rally 
at  the  Lincoln  Memorial.  There,  King,  slain 
by  a  sniper  In  Memphis,  Tenn..  2'2  months 
ago.  delivered  his  famous  "I  have  a  dream 
.  .  ."  address. 

Sterling  Tucker,  national  coordinator  for 
Solidarity  Day,  made  a  predawn  tour  of  the 
focal  points  of  the  march  and  said  that  the 
attendance  today  could  reach  80.000.  Tucker, 
on  leave  as  director  of  the  Washington  Urban 
League,  was  predicting  a  turnout  of  40.000 
earlier  this  week. 

The  weatherman,  who  earlier  said  the 
march  day  was  to  be  clear,  today  waa  pre- 
dicting a  40  percent  chance  of  rain,  which 
baa  repeatedly  plagued  Resurrection  City. 

At  the  campsite  along  the  Reflecting  Pool 
today,  reporters  said  there  was  more  activity 
than  at  any  time  In  the  last  several  weeks. 
Rain  and  discontent  with  living  conditions 
have  cut  the  population  well  below  1.000. 

A  several-hundred-square-foot  wood  addi- 
tion to  the  camp's  "city  hall"  was  being  con- 
structed despite  the  fact  that  a  weekly  exten- 
sion of  the  federal  occupancy  permit  expires 
at  8  p.m.  Sunday. 

Abernatby  yesterday  asserted  that  the  cam- 
paigners will  remain  here  until  Congress 
adjouma.  "The  only  way  they  can  get  us  out 
Is  to  carry  us  out."  he  said. 

MAaCM    POSTPONED 

There  has  been  speculation  that  the  cam- 
paign, now  In  Its  sixth  week  here,  could  end 
with  the  march  today  after  SCLC  has  gained 
enough  concessions  from  government  to  label 
the  long  demonstration  a  success. 

Originally  schediiled  for  Memorial  Day. 
the  march  was  postponed  as  the  miserable 
weather  was  thinning  the  camp's  ranks. 
There  also  were  consistent  reports  and  Indi- 
cations of  maneuvering  among  the  top  lead- 
ership that  reflected  Itself  In  chaoOc  planning 
and  administration. 

On  the  eve  of  the  march,  a  key  demand 
of  the  Poor  People's  Campaign  received 
favorable  action  In  the  House.  The  Education 
and  Labor  Oonuniitee  approved  an  addi- 
tional $100  million  for  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram for  needy  youngsters.  The  measure  is 
tentatively  scheduled  for  floor  action  July  1. 

There  were  also  reports  today  that  Abcr- 
nathy  later  in  the  day  would  annovince  to 
the  demonstrators  a  "Poor  People's"  legisla- 
tive package  from  the  adnUnistraUon.  The 
package  reportedly  was  arranged  through 
Sen.  Edward  W.  Brooke.  R-Mass..  who  has 
headed  an  Informal  congressional  liaison 
coounittee  with  the  campaign. 


Such  a  move  from  the  Johnaon  adminis- 
tration, tied  to  oonceeslons  won,  particu- 
larly from  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
could  well  provide  the  "victory"  sought  by 
the  denK>nstratlon  and  permit  SCLC  to  end 
Its  campaign. 

aACKKD    BT    MATOBS 

As  marchers  continued  to  arrive  in  the 
city  late  last  night  and  early  today.  Tucker 
released  a  statement  signed  by  mayors  of 
22  American  cities  in  support  of  the  march. 

"Wc.  the  undersigned  mayors,  feel  It  only 
fitting  and  proper  that  we  publicly  proclaim 
our  commitment  to  the  goals  of  those  who 
march  .  .  .,"  the  statement  read  In  part. 

"Nowhere  Is  the  violence,  poverty  and 
division  against  which  they  fight  more  deeply 
felt  than  In  our  great  cities.  In  this  sense, 
their  cause  Is  ours  and  we  must  support 
them." 

Among  those  signing  were:  John  Lindsay 
of  New  York;  Carl  Stokes  of  Cleveland; 
Joseph  Alloto,  San  Francisco;  Hugh  Ad- 
donizio.  Newark;  Ivan  Allen.  Atlanta;  Jerome 
Cavanagh,  Detroit;  Thomas  D'Alessandro. 
Baltimore;  Richard  Hatcher.  Gary.  Ind.;  Sam 
Yorty  of  Loa  Angeles;  and  Walter  E.  Wash- 
ington of  the  District. 

Mayor  Washington  will  be  among  the 
dignitaries  who  wil  take  part  In  the  march 
from  the  Washington  Monument  to  the 
memorial. 

Also  scheduled  to  take  part  in  the  march 
down  the  long  sweep  of  The  Mall  was  Sen. 
Eugene  McCarthy.  The  Democratic  presi- 
dential aspirant  waa  not  scheduled  as  a 
speaker. 

House  Speaker  John  McCormack  yester- 
day said  no  vote  would  be  taken  on  the  pend- 
ing $4.6  billion  appropriation  bill  today  while 
the  march  In  In  progress. 

OTHER    SPEAKERS 

This  arrangement,  he  said,  will  enable 
House  members  to  take  part  in  the  march 
If  they  wish.  Actual  voting  on  proposed 
amendments  or  the  bill  itself  probably  would 
not  begin  until  late  afternoon  as  three  hours 
have  been  allotted  for  general  debate. 

In  addition  to  Mrs.  King,  other  featured 
speakers  for  the  ceremony  were  to  be:  Aber- 
nathy;  Tucker:  Dr.  Benjamin  Mays,  president 
emeritus  of  Morehouse  College  In  Atlanta 
who  was  a  eulogist  at  King's  funeral;  Walter 
Reuther.  head  of  the  United  Auto  Workers; 
Patrick  Cardinal  O'Boyle  of  Washington; 
Whitney  Young  Jr..  head  of  the  National 
Urban  League  and  Brooke. 

Among  groups  which  said  they  would  be 
on  hand  today  were:  3,500  members  of  the 
Transport  Workers  Union  of  America  from 
Eastern  states;  4,000  members  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Teachers  from  locals  in 
New  York.  Chicago,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Phila- 
delphia and  Baltimore;  1,500  persons  from  the 
Boston  area;  and  300  niembers  of  the  National 
Association  of  Social  workers  from  16  states. 
From  Detroit,  33  busloads  of  marchers  were 
to  arrive. 

The  headquarters  here  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association  ordered  Its  offices  closed 
and  encouraged  all   teachers  to  participate. 

Early  rush-hour  traffic  appeared  near  nor- 
mal today.  Government  employees  who  could 
be  spared  were  being  permitted  to  take  a 
day's  leave  If  they  wished  to  take  part — or  to 
avoid  the  expected  heavy  traffic  from  the 
march. 

Downtown  stores  were  operating  on  a 
"business  as  usual"  basis,  the  same  as  during 
the  1963  march. 

MEMOEIAI.  BBIDCC     CLOSED 

Traffic  restrictions  were  in  force  today  In 
the  area  generally  south  of  Constitution 
Avenue  aiid  west  of  14th  Street  to  the  Poto- 
mac River.  Memorial  Bridge  was  closed  at 
11  ajn..  as  the  marchers  neared  the  Lincoln 
Memorial. 

Service  facilities  for  the  crowd  were  In- 
stalled along  the  route,  nearly  a  mile,  from 


the  Washington  Monument  to  the  Me- 
morial—toilets, first  aid  and  medical  vans, 
public  phones,  an  Information  center  and 
food  stands. 

About  100  participants  had  gathered  on 
the  Monument  Grounds  at  8  ajn.  oa  grounds 
officials  were  raising  the  ring  of  U.S.  Flags 
stirroundlng  the  obelisk. 

Most  were  from  out  of  town,  a  few  from 
Resurrection  City  and  some  were  Washlng- 
tonlans. 

Two  brothers,  Jim  and  Jack  Jennings,  from 
Danbury,  Conn.,  left  their  home  at  about 
midnight  by  bus. 

"This  is  where  we  can  get  something  done." 
said  Jim  Jennings.  His  brother  added.  Be- 
cause of  the  recent  tragedies,  maybe  America 
win  react.  I'd  like  to  think  that  In  this  coun- 
try nonviolence  works." 

The  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Walter  WeUh  arrived 
here  about  6:30  this  morning  from  Syracuse. 
N.Y..  where  he  'a  rector  of  Grace  Episcopal 
Church. 

VOLUNTEER    MARSHALL 

The  Welshes,  who  also  were  here  for  the 
1963  march,  said  they  felt  today's  demonstra- 
tion was  Important  because  the  problem  now 
concerns  "the  poor  and  not  any  one  color  . . ." 

More  than  1,000  volunteer  marshals  from 
New  York  City  agencies — police,  fire,  correc- 
tions, etc. — were  taking  up  positions  as  the 
sun  was  rising. 

A  host  of  top  entertainers  was  to  provide 
pre-march  entertainment  for  the  crowd  at 
the  Sylvan  Theater.  Among  those  expected  to 
contribute  their  talents  were  Eartha  Kltt. 
the  trio  of  Peter,  Paul  and  Mary,  actors  Ossle 
Davis — in  charge  of  the  entertainment — 
Marlon  Brando,  comedian  Alan  King,  and 
Jazz  musician  Ramsey  Lewis. 

MARCH    PLACARDS 

The  marchers  were  t«  carry  25.000  printed 
placarduc^h  such  slogans  aa,  "Joba  or  In- 
come ICrAll  Americans,"  "I  Have  a  Dream  .  . 
One  Aifcerlca"  and  "End  Hunger  in  America." 

The  Majority  of  the  marchers  was  expected 
to  leave  Washington  after  the  ceremonlea  at 
the  Lincoln  Memorial. 

Among  the  specific  goals  of  the  campaign 
now  being  listed  by  Abernathy  are : 

1.  Free  food  stamps  for  supplementing  the 
Income  of  poor  families  and  expansion  of  the 
federal  government's  surplus  food  distribu- 
tion program  and  upgrading  the  quality  of 
the  food  products. 

2.  A  federal  mlnlmiun  standard  for  wel- 
fare payments  and  repeal  of  welfare  restric- 
tions passed  last  year  by  Congress,  now  In 
abeyance  for  one  year. 

3.  Legislation  to  provide  a  guaranteed  an- 
nual Income  "as  a  matter  of  right  for  those 
who  cannot  or  should  not  work,"  and  legisla- 
tion to  ensure  "a  decent  Job  at  decent  wages 
and  a  decent  house  at  reasonable  costs"  for 
all. 

The  51i  weeks  since  the  Poor  People's 
Campaign  arrived  In  the  Nation's  Capital 
have  been  marked  by  controversey.  by  un- 
certainty as  to  means  and  goals,  and  by  ap- 
prehension of  what  might  develop  from  the 
encampment. 

On  May  12.  SCLC  and  federal  representa- 
tives signed  the  permit  for  Resurrection  City 
after  several  days  of  debate  and  discussion. 
Already,  four  major  caravans — two  from  the 
South,  one  from  the  Northeast  and  one  from 
the  Midwest — were  snaking  their  way  slowly 
across  country,  picking  up  campaigners  as 
tliey  went. 

The  federal  permit  allowed  up  to  3.000 
residents  to  occupy  Resurrection  City — 
which,  as  It  turned  out,  was  a  provision  never 
in  dai^ger  of  being  violated. 

The  first  dwellers  moved  into  the  camp. 
still  being  hastily  erected,  the  day  after  the 
permit  was  signed,  at  th^  Reflecting  Pool  site 
almost  in  the  shadow  of  the  Lincoln 
Memorial. 

TTie  Initial  residents  were  from  one  of  the 
two  Southern  caravans.  Xbeir  contingent  ar- 
rived  In  town  Saturday  as  the  permit  was 
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being  signed,  with  some  500  persona — young 
f»Ti>^  old — aboard.  The  new  arrivals  were  put 
up  for  the  weekend  In  churches  of  various 
denominations,  moat  In  the  Columbia  Heights 
area,  some  on  Capitol  Hill  and  one  at  Ar- 
lington. 

Movement  Into  the  camp  waa  slow,  as  was 
the  logistic  support  from  SCLC.  Some  of  the 
church  volunteers  were  forced  to  dip  Into 
their  own  funds  to  supplement  the  food  sent 
out  by  SCLC,  some  used  remnants  of  food 
collected  during  Washington's  early  April 
riots  to  care  for  persons  who  lost  their  homes. 

Food  problems  arose  less  from  supply — 
ably  handled  by  an  ad  hoc  committee  under 
Joseph  Danzansky,  president  of  Giant  Food 
Stores,  who  gained  his  spurs  during  the 
riots — than  from  the  understandably  com- 
plex problem  of  setting  up  cooking  and  de- 
Uvery  methods.  Within  a  week,  SCLC  had 
largely  solved  this  problem,  with  the  day's 
hot  meal  primarily  prepared  at  Howard  Uni- 
versity and  St.  Stephens  and  the  Resurrec- 
tion Church,  and  trucked  to  the  campsite. 

DEDICATION    AND    RAIN 

At  the  dedication  of  Resurrection  City 
Abernathy  sounded  the  p>erslstent  theme  of 
the  campaign — "This  Is  a  nonviolent  move- 
ment. We  are  not  going  to  destroy  any  per- 
son or  property,  but  we  are  going  to  plague 
the  pharoahs  of  this  land  until  we  can  get 
Jobs  with  a  meaningful  Income  and  a  guaran- 
teed annual  income." 

That  day — Sunday,  May  13 — aa  the  first 
residents  were  Just  beginning  their  move  to 
Reeurrectlon  City,  the  campaign  was  formally 
launched  with  a  20-block  parade  through  the 
riot-scarred  Cardoto  area  and  then  a  rally. 

Aa  the  parade  wound  through  the  streets 
Btlll  marked  by  piles  of  fire-scorched  rubble 
and  led  by  Dr.  King's  widow,  a  foretaste  of 
what  would  become  one  of  the  most  consist- 
ent and  debilitating  elements  of  the  cam- 
paign made  Its  first  appearance — It  rained. 

Throughout  that  first  week,  construction 
work  was  pushed  at  the  campsite  to  set  up 
the  planned  600  A-frame,  plywood  and  plastic 
shelters.  The  problems  were  Incessant.  The 
elaborate  hopes  of  tapping  Into  sewer  lines 
from  the  old  Tempo  buildings  that  occupied 
the  site  several  years  ago  dismally  collapsed 
when  it  was  found  that  most  of  the  system 
bad  been  badly  damaged  during  the  razing 
of  the  tempos. 

The  problems  continued  but,  somehow, 
SCLC  managed  to  stagger  past  each  and  re- 
tain a  modest  momentum — at  least  sufficient 
to  keep  the  Poor  People's  Campaign  In  the 
public  eye — and  apprehension. 

And  the  rain  ...  It  led,  even  within  the 
SCLC  and  its  largely  clerical  leadership,  to 
wry  comments  about  whose  side  the  Almighty 
was  on. 

So  bad  were  conditions  at  the  camp  that 
SCLC  ordered  a  major  evacuation — later 
equivocating  on  the  degree  of  the  movement, 
an  equivocation  that  marked  SCLC's  public 
utterances  throughout  much  of  the  first  five 
weeka. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


CONSTRUCTION  AT  MILITARY 
INSTALLATIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  im- 
finished  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 


bill  (HJl.  16703)  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  installations, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment (No.  854)  which  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  I  Mr.  Cooper)  and  I  have  pre- 
sented does  not  question  the  desirability 
of  Sentinel,  as  several  Senators  have  re- 
cently suggested;  on  the  contrary,  it  only 
questions  the  desirability  aind  necessity 
of  undertaking  the  deployment  at  this 
time.  In  this  connection,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  communication  I  have  received 
from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  International  Security  Affairs,  the 
Honorable  Paul  Wamke.  in  reply  to  a 
number  of  questions  I  had  earlier  ad- 
dressed to  him. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd,  as 
follows: 

Assistant  Secretary  op  Defense, 

Washington,  D.C..  June  11,  1968. 
HotL  Philip  A.  Hart, 
t/.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  This  Is  in  reply  to 
your  May  27  letter  concerning  the  Sentinel 
antlballlfitlc  missile  defense  system.  Follow- 
ing are  our  views  on  each  of  the  numbered 
questions  posed  in  your  letter. 

1.  Soviet  Response  to  Sentinel.  Secretary 
McNamara's  September  speech  announcing 
the  decision  to  deploy  Sentinel  and  sub- 
sequent Administration  statements  have  ex- 
plained the  reasons  for  deploying  this  sys- 
tem. It  is  not  designed  to  protect  our  cities 
against  a  full  scale  USSR  attack.  Otir  deter- 
rent against  such  a  Soviet  strike  Is  a  fully 
credible  retaliatory  assured  destruction 
capablUty.  We  will  continue  to  emphasize, 
as  the  President  did  In  his  recent  speech  at 
Glassboro,  that  we  remain  anxious  to  enter 
Into  serious  discussions  with  the  Russians  on 
the  limitation  of  offensive  and  defensive 
strategic  forces. 

The  modest  scope  of  the  Sentinel  deploy- 
ment— clearly  Insufficient  to  deny  the  So- 
viets an  attack  capability — should  not  alarm 
them.  If  the  Soviets  did  not  react  at  all,  how- 
ever, Sentinel  would  reduce,  though  not  take 
away,  their  second  strike  capablUty  against 
the  U.S.  It  is  difficult  to  predict  what  specific 
adjustments  in  strategic  forces  the  USSR 
might  decide  to  make  to  compensate  for 
Sentinel,  although  Moscow  certainly  is 
weighing  the  implications  of  our  decision 
and  It  may  feel  a  need  to  respond. 

If  they  decide  to  compensate,  they  could 
restore  much  of  the  potential  reduction  at- 
tributed to  Sentinel.  There  Is  no  practical 
way  to  provide  the  USSR  with  further  as- 
surances concerning  the  limited  purposes  of 
the  Sentinel  deployment,  although  we  shall 
continue  to  make  clear  our  rationale.  ABM 
deployments  would  be  among  the  likely 
topics  In  any  arms  control  taJks  vrith  them. 

2.  Reaction  Among  Asian  Countries.  The 
reaction  among  Asian  countries  to  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  Sentinel  system  deploy- 
ment generally  has  been  mild.  The  decision 
generated  neither  great  opposition  nor 
powerful  support.  Accordingly,  if  Sentinel 
were  delayed,  I  do  not  believe  it  would  evoke 
very  strong  responses  one  way  or  the  other 
from  our  Asian  allies,  unaligned  countries 
or  potential  adversaries. 

3.  Deterrance  of  Chinese  Attack.  The  prime 
deterrent  against  Chinese  nuclear  aggression 
will  remain  for  the  foreseeable  future  our 
overwhelming  strategic  retaliatory  capability. 
Including  our  bombers,  ICBMs  and  Polaris 


submarines.  As  Secretary  McNamara  said  In 
his  September  speech.  It  would  be  "Insane 
and  suicidal"  for  China  to  attempt  a  nuclear 
attack  upon  us  or  our  allies.  Sentinel  is  de- 
signed not  only  to  strengthen  deterrence  but 
for  the  situation  in  which  deterrence  fails. 
As  Secretary  McNamara  went  on  to  say,  on 
the  basis  of  conservative  strategic  planning 
against  possible  irrational  Chinese  miscal- 
culation, "there  are  marginal  grounds  for 
concluding  that  a  light  deployment  of  U.S. 
ABMs  against  this  possibility  Is  prudent." 

4.  &  5.  Chinese  ICBM  Scheduled  and  Sen- 
tinel Leadtimes.  Last  September  we  esti- 
mated that  the  Chinese  would  conduct  an 
ICBM  test-launch  by  the  end  of  1967.  which 
would  have  allowed  them  to  deploy  an  Initial 
ICBM  force  by  the  early  1970s  and  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  operational  ICBMs  by  the 
mid-1970s.  However,  the  Chinese  have  not  yet 
test-launched  an  ICBM  and  we  would  not 
expect  one  until  late  this  year  at  the  earliest. 
Therefore,  we  now  estimate  at  least  a  one- 
year  slip  m  the  Chinese  ICBM  program  be- 
yond what  we  expected  when  we  made  the 
deployment  decision.  Our  own  Sentinel 
schedtJle  has  also  slipped  a  little. 

6.  Sentinel  R&D.  The  state  of  technology 
In  the  Sentinel  Research  and  Development 
program  has  reached  a  point  where  delays 
of  months  to  a  year  or  so  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Improving  this  technology  would 
not  offer  any  significant  advantage.  A  tech- 
nical advantage  that  could  be  achieved  by 
postponing  the  deployment  would  be  to  re- 
duce the  degree  of  overlap  between  Sentinel 
component  R&D  testing  and  the  production 
of  Sentinel  equipment.  This  would  decrease 
the  possibilities  of  cost  Increases  due  to 
changes  In  equipment  designs  after  system 
testing,  but  this  fact  in  Itself  would  not 
Justify  a  delay. 

7.  Sentinel  Costs.  Our  current  estimate  of 
the  Sentinel  Investment  costs  Is  about  $5.5 
billion,  as  compared  to  a  figure  announced 
last  fall  by  Secretary  McNamara  "of  about 
$5  billion."  Some  of  this  Increase  Is  due  to 
system  Improvement  (more  survlvable  radars, 
for  example),  but  the  bulk  of  It  Is  due  to 
the  cost  escalation  of  our  general  economy. 
We  estimate  operational  costs  of  about  $600 
mlUlon  through  the  five  year  period  to  FY 
1973.  For  FY  1969  $964  million  is  presently 
Included  in  the  President's  budget,  of  which 
we  estimate  about  $400  million  would  be 
actually  expended.  These  figures  are,  of 
course,  subject  to  further  revision  as  the 
program  advances. 

I  hope  this  letter  provides  the  Information 
you  seek. 

Sincerely. 

Paul  C.  Warnke. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  among  the 
many  interesting  observations  made  by 
Mr.  Warnke,  is  a  most  revealing  point  he 
raises  in  coimection  with  the  urgency 
of  going  ahead  now  with  Sentinel.  In 
announcing  the  deployment  decision  last 
September,  Secretary  McNamara  made 
clear  that  the  decision  was  made  at  that 
time  because  of  the  estimate  of  the  time 
at  which  Chinese  ICBM's,  against  which 
Sentinel  has  been  designed,  would  be 
operational  in  significant  numbers.  At 
that  time  the  estimate  of  the  intelligence 
community  was  that  the  Chinese  would 
probably  conduct  their  first  ICBM  flight 
test  by  the  end  of  1967,  with  an  opera- 
tional capability  following  several  years 
later.  But  Mr.  Warnke's  letter  states  that 
the  latest  intelligence  estimate  now  an- 
ticipates that  first  flight  test  no  earlier 
than  the  end  of  this  year.  Clearly,  if  the 
timing  of  the  decision  last  September 
depended  on  the  then  estimated  Cliinese 
program,  the  urgency  of  proceeding  now 
with  Sentinel  has  evaporated. 
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We  offered  our  amendment  to  post- 
pone the  Sentinel  deplo>-ment  in  the 
belief  that  we  could  afford  a  year's  de- 
lay: that  Sentinel  was  not  yet  ready  for 
deployment  and  would  therefore  benefit 
from  the  delay:  that  Sentinel  would 
hamper  prospects  for  important  arms 
control  agreements  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  force  the  Soviet  Union  to 
respond  by  developing  new  weapons  pro- 
grams of  its  own,  and  that  in  this  period 
of  severe  fiscal  crisis  the  saving  of  an 
unnecessary  expenditure  represented  by 
the  funds  requested  for  deployment  of 
Sentinel  was  of  \1Ul  importance. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  memorandum  which  supports 
in  some  detail  the  five  basic  reasons  that 
we  assign  to  persuade  Senators  to  sup- 
port the  Cooper-Hart  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum vas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as.follows: 

The  Cask  Against    Sentinix  Depi-otment  in 
Fiscal   1969 


1.  We  can  afford  to  wait.  The  grovinds 
presented  tor  deployment  last  September  de- 
pended on  the  timing  of  a  potential  future 
Chinese  missile  threat — a  timing  which  has 
been  reevaluated  repeatedly  since  then.  It 
now  appears  that  there  has  been  "at  least  a 
one-year  slip  In  the  Chinese  ICBM  program 
beyond  what  we  expected  when  we  made  the 
deployment  decision."  (letter  from  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  WarnJce  to  Senator  Hart. 
Jxme  11.  1968  I 

2.  Sentinel  is  not  ready  /or  deployment. 
Important  components  have  not  been  ade- 
quately tested.  Deployment  will  tend  to  di- 
vert resources  from  needed  additional  re- 
search and  development;  a  delay  may  there- 
fore result  in  a  more  effective  system.  In  sum. 
by  postponing  the  deployment,  the  ABM  pro- 
gram will  benefit,  if  It  ultimately  develops 
that  deployment  Is  In  the  national  Interest. 

3.  sentinel  would  hamper  prospects  for 
U.S.-Sovtet  Arms  Control  Agreement.  Senti- 
nel wUl  clearly  cause  the  USSR,  to  react  to 
some  degree  against  It  by  developing  coun- 
termeasures.  At  the  very  least  It  will  make 
more  remote  the  possibilities  of  serious  nego- 
tiations with  the  Soviets  over  strategic  arma- 
ments A  worse  possibility  is  that  a  U.S.  ABM 
deployment  today  will  open  a  Pandoras  Box 
of  dangerous  new  armament  programs  which 
will  decrease  US.  security  rather  than  en- 
hance It.  at  enormous  added  cost  to  both 
sides. 

4.  Important  dollar  savings  may  be  realized. 
The  cost  of  the  system  as  presently  planned 
Is  likely  to  soar  beyond  the  present  official 
figure  of  «5  5  billion.  In  addition.  In  the  time 
saved  alternaUve  and  less  costly  means  of 
providing  security  may  be  developed,  whether 
In  the  arms  control  area  or  by  such  means 
as  providing  protection  for  Mlnuteman 
ICBMs  with  increased  site  hardening.  Thus  a 
decision  to  spend  $1  blUlon  now  could  mean 
wasting  $5.5  billion  and  probably  much  more. 

5  Sentinels  effectiveness  is  in  grave  doubt: 
delay  is  wisdom.  Pew  Senators  would  argue 
against  the  acquisition  of  a  missile  defense 
system  If  they  could  be  assured  It  would  per- 
form the  tasks  for  which  It  was  intended.  If 
a  defense  system  could  be  built  which  would 
not  only  save  lives  in  the  event  of  a  nuclear 
attack  but  would  decrease  the  likelihood  of 
nuclear  war,  the  expenditure  of  many  times 
the  funds  now  requested  might  well  be  JusU- 
fled  But  the  tesUmony  of  many  military  and 
technical  experts  provides  more  than  ade- 
quate JustlficaUon  for  the  belief  that  such  a 
system  does  not  now  exist,  nor  is  It  likely  to 
exist  in  the  future.  The  best  that  can  now  be 
offered  is  a  'thin"  defense  system— the  pro- 
posed Sentinel— which  would  have  no  capa- 
bility against  a  large  Soviet  attack,  a  doubt- 
ful capability,  for  a  very  short  period  of  time. 


against  a  possible  Chinese  missile  attack,  and 
none  against  a  Chinese  attack  using  weapons 
other  than  ballistic  missiles.  In  an  effort  to 
correct  deficiencies  In  Sentinel,  pressures  to 
expand  it  to  a  much  larger  system  are  in- 
evitable. Such  a  heavy  system  would  cost 
enormous  sums,  but  would  buy  no  added  se- 
curity. Respected  national  leaders,  including 
four  Presidential  scientific  advisors  and  for- 
mer President  Elsenhower  himself,  have 
warned  against  the  futility  of  starting  down 
this  road. 

WE  CAN  AFTOBD  TO  WAtT 

When  the  Sentinel  DeplojTnent  decision 
was  announced  in  September  1967.  Secretary 
McNamara  made  it  clear  in  an  lnter\iew  with 
a  Life  reporter  that  the  decision  to  do  so  was 
based  on  the  relative  lead  times  between  the 
Sentinel  program  and  the  then  estimated 
Chinese  ICBM  development  timetable.  Mc- 
Namara  stated  at  that  time  that  "they  |the 
Chinese  I  could  have  a  first  test  shot  of  an 
ICBM  booster  before  the  end  of  this  year  |l.e.. 
1967. 1  If  they  do  so.  they  could  have  a  small 
but  mUltarlly  significant  force  of  ICBM's  In 
the  mld-70s.  It  is  against  that  schedule  that 
we  have  had  to  make  our  decision."  But  esti- 
mates of  "that  schedule"  have  repeatedly 
slipped  since  McNamara's  announcement. 
The  Defense  Department  now  believes  that 
the  first  Chinese  test  launch  of  an  ICBM  will 
not  occur  until  late  in   1968  at  the  earliest. 

•Therefore."  reports  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  Paul  Warnke.  "we  now  estimate  at 
le.ast  a  one-vear  slip  in  the  Chinese  ICBM 
program  beyond  what  we  expected  when  we 
made  the  deployment  decision." 

There  Is  therefore  reason  to  believe  that 
had  we  known  in  September  what  we  know 
now  of  Chinese  progress,  or  lack  thereof,  in 
developing  strategic  nuclear  capabilities  the 
decision  to  proceed  with  Sentinel  would  not 

have  been  made. 


SENTINEL  IS  NOT  READY  FOR  DEPLOYMENT 

Secretary  McNamara  has  pointed  out  the 
disadvantageous  impact  on  technological 
progress  of  a  premature  decision  to  deploy  an 
ABM  system  {Life  Magazine  Interview)  : 

"Question.  Could  the  country  which  builds 
an  ABM  now  conceivably  come  up  with  a 
technological  breakthrough  that  would  slg- 
niflcanlly  Improve  Its  effectiveness? 

■Answer  (McNamara).  I  think  the  reverse 
is  more  likely  the  case— that  as  you  proceed 
in  production  there  would  be  a  great  tend- 
ency and  temptaUon  to  reduce  your  efforts 
to  advance  technology.  I  myself  am  certain 
that,  had  we  gone  ahead  with  Nlke-Zeus  In 
1961  or  1962.  it  would  have  been  an  Incorrect 
decision.  We  would  now  have  a  system  that 
was  obsolete  before  it  was  actually  deployed. 
But  also,  in  the  interim.  It  would  have  taken 
away  the  emphasis  we  have  put  on  research, 
development,  and  advancing  technology, 
which  has  led  to  the  system  we  are  deploying 
today." 

And  there  Is  some  question  whether  the 
development  of  Sentinel  has  indeed  reached 
the  point  that  the  decision  to  deploy  it  was 
based  on  solid  evidence  that  it  will  work  as 
designed.  In  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  on  February  16. 
1968,  Army  Chief  of  Staff  General  Harold  K. 
Johnson  described  the  state  of  development 
of  Sentinel  componenu  In  terms  that  hardly 
suggest  the  system  Is  ready  for  deployment. 
Of  the  five  major  elements  (Spartan  and 
Sprint  Missiles.  Perimeter  Acquisition  Radar, 
Missile  Site  Radar,  and  DaU  Processing 
equipment),  only  the  Sprint  has  ever  been 
tested  as  a  unit.  In  the  course  of  floor  debate 
on  April  18,  it  was  brought  out  by  Senator 
Percy  {Record,  page  10000)  that  11  of  14  test 
firings  of  the  Sentinel  system  had  been  suc- 
cessful. Yet  to  bt  effective  In  actual  opera- 
tion, every  element  of  an  ABM  system  must 
work  perfectly  every  time. 

SENTINEL  WOULD  HAMPER  PROSPECTS  FOB 
UNrrED  STATES-SOVirr  arms  control  ACREk- 
MENT 

The    deployment    of    Sentinel    will    make 
vastly  more  difficult  the  task  of  moving  to- 


ward meaningful  agreement  with  the 
USSR,  on  curbing  strategic  armaments. 
New  steps  In  this  direction  have  been 
reflected  In  recent  remarks  of  President 
Johnson  and  Soviet  Deputy  Foreign  Minister 
Kuznetsov.  But  the  prospect  for  any  such 
agreement  will  be  dim  if  It  must  be  accom- 
panied by  a  new  U.S.  strategic  weapons  pro- 
gram, to  which  the  Soviets  must  Inevitably 
feel  obliged  to  respond. 

In  January  this  year  former  President  Ei- 
senhower strongly  protested  the  Sentinel  de- 
ployment decision,  asserting  that  it  was  only 
a  first  step  toward  a  much  cosUler  Sovlet- 
orlented  deployment  which  would  not,  in 
the  end.  do  the  Job  for  which  it  was  In- 
tended. This  expansion  would  be  generated 
by  suong  pressures  from  within  the  United 
States,  but  would  also  result  from  the  neces- 
sity to  compensate  for  countermeasures  the 
USSR,  would  employ  to  maintain  an  ability 
to  penetrate  Sentinel  defenses. 

The  Administration  has  taken  great  pains 
to  point  out  that  the  SenUnel  decision  need 
noc  result  in  such  an  acceleration  of  the 
Soviet- American  arms  race:  "...  because 
our  proposed  deployment  poses  no  possible 
threat  to  the  Soviet  deterrent.  It  need  lead 
to  no  acceleration  of  the  Soviet-American 
strategic  arms  race." 

And  from  Secretary  McNamara's  Life  in- 
terview : 

"I  do  not  believe  that  a  very  limited  ABM 
deployment  Is  a  step-up  In  the  strategic 
arms  race  between  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  Our  deployment  Isn't  designed  to 
protect  the  cities  of  America  against  a 
Soviet  strategic  attack,  and  thus  It  In  no 
way  threatens  the  Soviet  ability  to  deter  an 
American  attack." 

Yet,  there  Is  much  In  the  testimony  of 
Administration  witnesses  that  flaUy  contra- 
dicts this  pious  hope.  Thus,  from  Secretary 
McNamara's  San  Francisco  speech  announc- 
ing the  Sentinel  decision: 

"What  Is  essential  to  understand  here  is 
that  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
mutually  Influence  one  another's  strategic 
plans. 

"Whatever  be  their  Intentions,  whatever  be 
our  Intentions,  actions — or  even  realistically 
potential  actions— on  either  side  relating  to 
the  buUd-up  of  nuclear  forces,  be  they  either 
offensive  or  defensive  weapons,  necessarily 
trigger  reactions  on  the  other  side.  It  Is 
precisely  this  action-reaction  phenomenon 
that  fuels  an  arms  race." 
Further  on : 

"In  point  of  fact,  we  have  already  ini- 
tiated offensive  weapons  programs  costing 
several  billions  in  order  to  offset  the  small 
present  Soviet  ABM  deployment  and  the  pos- 
sibly more  extensive  future  Soviet  ABM  de- 
ployment." 

And  from  Director  of  Defense  Research  and 
Engineering  Posters  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  DOD  Appropriations 
for  FY  68 :   ,  ,^ 

"Finally,  the  area  defense  described  would 
have  some  effectiveness  against  even  a  Soviet 
attack  If  for  some  reason  the  Soviets  did  not 
choose  to  react  to  our  deployment  by  a  pene- 
tration aids  program  for  their  offensive  forces. 
This  Is  admittedly  unlikely.  .  .  ." 

In  testifying  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  "on  the  FY  1969  DOD 
budget.  Poster  gave  the  Soviets  arfdltlonal 
reason* to  believe  that  Jome  sort  of  prtident 
reaction  to  the  SenUnel  decision  was  called 
for: 

"Senator  Symington.  ] Sentinel)   is  not. to 
protect  us  from  the  SovleU.  Are  you  saying    ^ 
that   actually   It   Is    the   first   step    that   we 
could  take  In  protection  against  the  Soviets? 
"Dr.  Foster.  The  sUtement  that  was  made 
by   Mr.   McNamara.   and   concurred   with   bj  . 
General  Wheeler,  was  that- this  deployment 
is  consistent  with  the  first  phase  of  a  deployr 
ment  against  the  Soviet  Union.  I  don't  Vec-      , 
ommend  the  latter  because  I  don't  kaow  how 
to  build   a  system   that  will  do   the   Job.  "I 
support  Secretary  McNamara's  position.  But 
General   Wheeler,   who   disagrees  with   him, 
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...^    .     ^  <.!..  «—<.  .»>..  .n«i  DoatjtH   ^rofMTine  to  denlovment  of  an  antl-  that   other   Administration   spokesmen,   e.g. 

beUeTe||thl.jhould  be  just  the  first  step,  and  g^^^^^'^^^J^^^^P'^fSt  one  could  Secretary    McNamara,    have    been    at    least 

be  supports  It.                                          „,»._,.,...  do  reasonablv  weU  with  $10  bllUon,  maybe  slightly  less  sanguine  than  Mr.  Nltze: 

The  Soviets  axe  aware  of  General  Wheeler •«  ^?-''^^"mion  "  ''It    la    apparent  ...  that    the    Sentinel 

stature,  and  would  have  to  assume  toat  the  *^^^*                   probably   an   uncertainty  system,  facing  a  relaUvely  -primitive'  attack, 

U.S.  U  making  serious  plans  to  expand  the         '^^;       ^  factor  of  two  in  the  estimated  could  probably  hold  U.S.  fatalities  below  one 

Sentinel  for  poeslble  use  against  them.  overall  cost  of  Sentinel,  an  uncertainty  fac-  million."    (from  his  statement  on  the  1969 

Perhaps  Soviet  reaction  would  not  be  par-  ^^  ^^  which  Secretary  McNamara  might  Defense    Budget   before    the    Senate    Armed 

tlcularly   worrisome   if   It   Just  negated   the  ^^^^        ^  considering  that  in  January  1967  Services  Committee) . 

effect  of  the  defenses,  but  the  Admlnistra-  ^^  his  statement  on  the  FY  68  budget  he  One  concludes   that  the  Sentinel   system 

tlon's  most  knowledgeable  spokesmen  have  ^^^^^  arbitrarily  doubled  his  own  estimates  may  save  American  lives  In  the  event  of  a 

suggested  over-reacUon  is  very  likely.  Thus.  ^^^  ^  heavier  ABM  defense  from  $19.4  billion  Chinese  attack,  but  that  there  can  really  be 

referring  to  the  damage  to  the  U.S.  In  the  ^   ^^^   billion  little  assurance  of  this. 

even  of  a  U.S.  ABM  deployment  Poster  has  ^  number  of  Administration  spokesmen  Lacking  that  assurance,  there  would  i.eeni 
said  (FY  68  hearUigs.  House  Subcommittee  ^^^^  stressed  the  Importance  of  a  contlnu-  to  be  little  basis  for  believing  the  deployment 
on  DOD  AppropriaUons)  :  ^^g  j^^p  j^^^  upgrading  program  with  re-  will  Influence  the  Asian  policy  of  the  United 
"It  Is  quite  likely  that  dozens  or  hundreds  gpg^.^  ^q  sentinel,  e.g..  Director  of  Defense  Re-  states  or  the  behavior  of  China.  In  this  con- 
of  these  (Soviet  ICBM's)  that  we  hope  to  ^g^ch  and  Engineering  Poster  before  the  nectlon  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  a  num- 
Intercept  will  get  through.  They  wUl  get  jq^^e:  "We  Intend  to  continue  to  pursue  ber  of  AdminlstraUon  witnesses  have  ;.d- 
through  because  at  malfunctions,  errors,  and  ^  vigorous  R&D  program  to  Improve  our  mitted  that  in  view  of  our  ability  to  inlUct 
so  on.  In  that  event,  of  course,  we  would  defense."  damage  on  China  with  our  offensive  forces, 
suffer  even  greater  damage"  (than  had  we  no  And  Secretary  McNamara  has  warned  any  Chinese  miclear  attack  against  us  would 
ABM  to  which  he  has  assumed  the  Soviets  ^bout  possible  pressures  to  Improve  the  be  suicidal  and  irrational  whether  or  not  we 
responded.)  system  in  the  false  hope  that  we  can  have  had  deployed  Sentinel.  On  the  other  hand. 
And  of  course  the  situation  Is  symmetric,  an  effective  defense  against  the  U.S.8.R.  Administration  spokesmen  have  argued  that 
Thua  from  Secretary  McNamara's  testimony  Thus,  from  his  San  Francisco  speech  an-  the  Sentinel  deployment  would  "extend  the 
inus.  iruiii  o^  «f'  in„  t«  our  reaction  to  nounclng  the  Sentinel  decision:  credibility  of  our  .system  for  a  nuclear  re- 
name hearings)  referring  to  our  reaction  to  ^^^  g^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  sentinel  de-  sponse"  (from  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
Soviet  ABM's:  cision)  Is  also  psychological.  There  is  a  kind  Paul  Warnke's  speech  before  the  Advocates 
"We  presented  to  you  a  program  that  with  ^^  ^^^^^  momentum  Intrinsic  to  the  develop-  ciub  of  Detroit.  October  6,  1967),  an  argu- 
a  high  degree  of  probabUlty  wlU  more  than  ^^^^^.^^  ^^j  ^^^  nuclear  weaponry.  If  a  weapon  ment  that  is  difficult  to  accept  In  view  of 
offset  their  ABM.  That  simply  means  that  system  works — and  works  v^'ell — there  Is  the  f.act  that  considerable  uncertainty  must 
more  weapons  would  detonate  on  their  soil  strong  pressure  from  many  airectlons  to  attach  to  the  effectiveness  of  Sentinel.  Can 
than  would  be  the  case  had  they  not  started  procure  and  deploy  the  weapon  cut  of  all  one  conceive  of  any  decisions  which  might 
>knM  "  proporUon  to  the  prudent  level  required.  confront  the  U.S.  which  would  be  decided  one 
on  Aum.          jjQjj^^yjg   INVOLVED                                    "The  danger  In   deploying   this   relatively  ^ay  with  Sentinel  but  differently  without  it? 

...  *  _K.,„*  •!    hiiiinn  this     light  and  reliable  Chlueee-orlented  ABM  sys-  Period  of  eflectiveness 

Sentmel  is  to  cost  about  $1  bllUon  this        b  ^  pressures  will  develop  '^^"^     '  ''neciive,^ 

^-'-  riscal  year  m.  costs  ^^^^^l  -*°   ^   ''^^   Soviet-oriented     ,,- -ifa-^rese^Sri  rrk'is^lirs: 

[Amounts  in  millionsl  it  wouTthus  appear  that  the  $1  billion     tlonable.  Only  if  the  Chinese  hereto  build 

1.  Deployment  costs,  as  distinct  from  asked  for  this  year'^'for  Sentinel  Is  but  the     ^^-^^..^^"de^J^lo^nf  ^eneua  il^a"^ 

(It'ls  this  expenditure  our  amend-  for   of    two   If    we're    lucky-perhaps    by    a  very  ^fw  years    If  at  all,  after  it  achieved 
ment  would  at  least  postpone.  Later,  factor  of  5  or  10  If  Secretary  McNamara's  fears  operational  status. 
the  Department  of  Defense  appro-  are  confirmed.  Alternative  Chinese  attacks 
priaUon  is  expected  to  include  these  sentinel's  effectiveness  is  in  grave  doubt;  But  the  Chinese  are  not  likely  to  be  to  ac- 
amounts:)  delay  is  wisdom  commodatlng.  Not  only  are  penetration  sys- 
(b)   Procurement  of  Spartan  mis-  Effectiveness  against  Chinese  attack  terns  (decoys,  etc.)   within  their  capabilities 
slle  components  and  ground  c^/ci-i  "'='='  today,  but  many  alternative  methods  of  by- 
support  equipment 342.7         There  are  very  widely  differing  opinions  re-  >                   defenses     are     possible;     for 

(c)OperaUonsa2d  maintenance-  39.0     garding    the    expected    effectiveness    of    the  P^^^^^. 

d)  Military  personnel— 6.7      Sentinel  system  against  anticipated  Chinese  i    Low-flying,     air-breathing     submarine- 

,    '  ^^                                        threats.  Perhaps  the  most  extreme  expres-  ^^^^^  ^^J^{y^  ^^ich  could   "fly  under  " 

Total  Sentlneldeployment—  614.7     slon  of  confidence  In  the  system  has  been  g^^^^^^j  ^^^^^ 

2    Research    and    development    on  that  given  by  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  altitude  nuclear  explo- 

■      Sentinel - -  312.9     Paul  Nltze  in  a  BtaU-ment  given  before  the  ^                            ^^^  ^,  ^y  ^j  t^e  ABM 

Subcommittee   on   Military   Applications   of  "^^^^ 

Total  Sentinel— 927.6  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy :  ^    Detonation  of  very  "dirty"  bombs  up- 

3.  Research     and    development    on  -We  are  confident  that  this  sophisticated  in,^  qj  their  targets,  which  would  then  be 

^^r  ABM  systems..: 268. 0  defense  can  provide  us  w  th  high  assurance  ^^^^°^        ,^,,^^,_ 

of    denying    damage    to    the    United    States  ■> 

Total  ABM                                      1. 195-  6  from  the  type  of  attack  the  CPR  wUl  be  able                             Saturation  attacks 

to  launch  in  the  nUd-70's.  With  foreseeable         Sentinel    will   be  spread   thin    across   the 
In   addition,    the   AEG  budget   reportedly  improvements  we  believe  we  can  maintain  country  in  a  deployment  pattern  which  could 
Includes  an  additional  $325  mllUon   for  de-  gy^j^  protection  until  the  1980's."  gtop  the  simultaneous  attack  of  a  few  mis- 
sign  and  manufacture  of  warheads.  ^^    the    other    extreme    two    thoroughly  giigs  on  each  of  a  few  defended  areas.  But 
OveraU  costs  knowledgeable,      eminent     physicists.     Drs.  jj  the  Chinese  were  not  to  cooperate  with 
T     T»„   »™  ia«^Ro,.,»tarvMrNftmftratesU-  Richard    Garwln    and    Hans    Bethe,    have  this   defense    pattern   and   instead   were    to 
In  January  1967  Secretary  McNamara  ^tJ  ^^           ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  g^.^^_  concentrate   their  few   missiles  on   a  single 
fled  that  an  austere  ABM  defense  against  ^.^     ^^^^^^  ^j^^^^  j^  j^  unlikely  that  the  us    city,   one  or  more  warheads  would   be 
China  might  require  an  Investment  cost  oi  ^^^^^  would   be  effective   against   Chinese  nkely  to  exceed  the  defensive  capability  of 
about   $3.6   bimon.   Including  nuclear   war-  icBM's.  In  particular  they  make  the  follow-  sentinel.  And  a  single  warhead  In  the  mega- 
heads,  by  the  time  it  became  operaUonal  In  ^^g  points:  ton  range  would  destroy  the  city  attacked. 
about  1973.                     "  "It  does  not  seem  credible  to  us  that  .  .  .                            Accident  insurance 

'de^o^rdl^rJ  :T^.TJl^'t     IX^e^S'coTpl^xand^xpS^  =^     J^,^^^  tJ^.'^S^t^^ 
^^i  (including  defense  of  the  Minute-     ^nd  nuclear  waH.a^^  p.uUa.y  v.n.^^^^^^    IS^^r.:^  ^^^VT  ^^^ 

Ty^^^^U  1968  though  the  cost  stayed  -^ ^^^^^^^^  ^^^  T  ^l^:^-^^^ 
the  same,  defense  of  Mlnuteman  was  no  ^^"^^^^u^^^^i^b^^i^istTc l^ssue  so  that  they  weighed  against  the  probability  of  accidents 
longer -Uicluded  (nor  was  It  clear  whether  ^];f'^^^''a  chance  to  penetrate.  Moreover,  in  the  Sentinel  system  Itself  (whch  must 
or  not  AEC  costs  were  included) .  beUeve  it  Is  weU  within  cmina'e  capablU-  he  in  a  constant  state  of  alert  If  it  is  evM- 
The  moet  recent  offlclpJ  price  tag  Is  now  ^^^  to  do  a  good  Job  at  thU  without  Inten-  to  be  effective  against  accidentally  launched 
$6.6  bllllori.  nearly  twice  the  estimate  of  gjyg  testing  or  tremendous  sacrifices  In  pay-  ICBM's.) 
■•%ight«en  months  ago.  Moreover,  probably  load"  In  an  effort  to  correct  the  many  deflcien- 
even  a  greater  uncertaUity  in  coete  Is  realU-  Our  estimates  of  effectiveness  have  ranged  cies  apparent  in  3«ntmel,  pressures  to  ex- 
ile iyr  Charie.  Herefeld  In  Mai«b  1967  sug-  between  these   extremes.   It   is   noteworthy  pand  it  to  a  much  larger  system  are  inevita- 
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ble.  The  co«t  of  a  heavy  ABM  would  be  Jus- 
tified If  It  could  be  demonstrated  that  the 
system  would  work,  but  the  testimony  of 
many  respected  national  leaders  and  highly 
knowledgeable  military  and  technical  experts 
provides  ample  Justification  for  the  belief 
that  the  money  would  be  wasted  on  an  In- 
ettecUve  system  which  would  buy  no  added 
security.  Former  President  Elsenhower  and 
Tour  Presidential  Scientific  Advisors — Drs. 
KlUlan.  Klstlakowsky,  WIeaner.  and  Hornlg — 
have  all  warned  against  the  futility  of  start- 
ing down  this  road.  *> 


ORLEANS.  VT. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  1217.  S.  839. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (S.  839)  for  the  relief  of  the  village 
of  Orleans,  Vt.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  is  to  pay  the  village  of 
Orleans.  Vt..  $527.31  for  6  unpaid  money 
orders  issued  to  the  village  in  1945.  pay- 
ment being  barred  because  of  the  20-year 
statute  of  limitations. 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Coimnittee  has 
precedents  of  waiving  the  20-year  statute 
applying  to  postal  money  orders  when 
there  is  a  showing  that  there  could  be 
no  chance  of  double  payment.  This  is 
based  on  committee  policy  that  at  the 
time  these  orders  were  purchased  the 
Government  contracted  to  redeem  at  any 
time  in  future.  The  subsequent  enact- 
ment of  a  20 -year  limitation  or  presenta- 
tion statute  by  Congress  should  have 
applied  prospectively  only  and  not  retro- 
actively. 

S.  839,  for  the  relief  of  the  village  of 

a  leans,  Vt.,  meets  the  tests  of  the  com- 
ttee,  for  an  affidavit  is  found  in  the  re- 
port obviating  any  chance  of  double  pay- 
ment and  the  subject  money  orders  were 
purchased  before  the  enactment  of  the 
bar  of  20  years. 

I  respectfully  direct  the  attention  of 
this  Chamber  to  the  following  quote  from 
the  Senate  report  on  H.R.  10058,  a  similar 
bUl: 

•  •  •  at  the  time  In  World  War  II  when 
the  serviceman  purchased  these  money 
orders,  there  was  no  time  limitation  as  to 
when  they  had  to  be  presented  for  payment. 
When  he  pvirchased  these  money  orders,  he 
was  contracting  with  the  Government  that 
they  could  be  redeemed  at  any  time — months 
or   years,   to   the  contrary   notwithstanding. 

The  20-year  limitation  statute  on  redemp- 
tion of  money  orders  was  not  enacted  by  the 
Congress  until  1955.  years  after  this  service- 
man had  purchased  them.  (The  purchase  of 
the  Village  of  Orleans  occurred  In  1946).  It 
Is  obvious  that  the  Congress.  In  enacting  the 
20-year  limitation  on  presentment  for  pay- 
ment, never  intended  to  Impair  any  rlghu 
of  a  citizen  which  had  heretofore  vested,  or 
that  It  would  apply  retroactively  (parenthesis 
supplied) . 

Mr.  President,  permit  me  to  cite  one 
more  precedent;  namely,  H.R.  3717  of 
this  Congress,  which  pctssed  the  House 
and  Senate  and  was  signed  by  the  Presi- 


dent September  11.  1967,  as  Private  Law 
90-86. 

I  respectfully  move  the  passage  of  the 
subject  private  bUl,  S.  839,  Calendar 
Order  No.  1217. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  iS.  839)  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section  5103 
(d>  of  title  39.  United  States  Code,  the  Post- 
master General  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
( 1 )  receive  and  consider  any  claims  of  the 
village  of  Orleans,  Vermont,  for  the  repay- 
ment of  six  unpaid  United  States  money  or- 
ders Issued  to  such  village  in  1945  for  the 
aggregate  amount  at  >527.31.  and  (2)  pro- 
vide for  the  payment  of  the  face  value  of 
such  money  orders  to  such  village. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  be  permitted  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
tod&y. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONSTRUCTION  AT  MILITARY 
INSTALLATIONS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  16703)  to  authorize  cer- 
tain construction  at  military  installa- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
before  the  Senate  provides  construction 
and  other  related  authority  for  the  mili- 
tary departments  and  defense  agencies 
within  and  outside  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding authority  for  the  construction  of 
facilities  for  the  Reserve  components. 
The  sum  total  of  the  new  authority 
granted  by  this  bill  is  $1,789,718,000.  In 
addition  thereto,  approval  is  granted  for 
an  increase  in  prior  years'  authority  of 
$17,307,000,  for  a  total  authorization  of 
$1,807,025,000.  This  amount  is  $88,974,- 
000  below  the  budget  request  and  $28.- 
775.000  below  the  amount  allowed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  Army  is  authorized  $451.6  million; 
the  Navy.  $234  million;  the  Air  Force. 
$192.5  million:  Defense  agencies,  $81.7 
million:  Southeast  Asia  requirements, 
$215.1  million;  military  family  housing, 
$586.7  million;  homeowners  assistance, 
$11.8  million;  and  $16.3  million  for  the 
Reserve  components. 

The  bill  this  year  is  considerably  less 
than  the  $2.4  billion  approved  for  mili- 
tary construction  by  the  Congress  last 
year,  but  it  Is  still  a  substantial  bill  dol- 
larwlse.  totaling  nearly  $1.9  billion  as 
submitted  to  the  Congress.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  presents  a  rather  austere  con- 
struction program.  So  that  this  may  be 
clear  to  all.  I  should  like  to  briefly  an- 
alyze this  year's  request. 

The  bulk  of  the  total  request  consists 
of  special  programs  which  must  be  ap- 
proved substantially  as  requested  if  these 
vital  programs  are  to  be  carried  out.  For 
Southeast  Asia  requirements  $225.4  mil- 


lion was  requested.  The  committee  did 
reduce  this  amount  by  $10,250,000  for 
roads  and  bridges  in  Vietnam.  This  was  a 
part  of  a  $41  million  prosn^am  requested 
by  the  Department  of  the  Army,  but  it 
was  believed  that  this  amount  was  not 
absolutely  essential  at  this  time.  It  would 
seem  futile  to  further  reduce  the  South- 
east Asia  request  when  there  is  presently 
pending  before  the  Senate  a  supplemen- 
tal bill  for  fiscal  year  1969  which  includes 
$180.S  million  for  the  Far  East  area,  of 
which  $91.4  million  is  for  Vietnam  alone. 
To  do  so  would  simply  provide  the  basis 
for  supplemental  requests  for  fiscal  year 
1969.  Plfty-flve  million  dollars  was  re- 
quested and  is  approved  for  NATO  In- 
frastructure to  provide  funds  for  the 
U.S.  contribution  based  upon  previously 
agreed  cost-sharing  formulas  with  our 
allies. 

A  total  of  $589,700,000  was  requested 
for  the  military  family  housing  program. 
It  win  be  recalled  that  within  recent 
years  Congress  has  required  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  include  all  costs  re- 
lating to  family  housing  in  the  annual 
military  construction  authorization  bill, 
regardless  of  what  these  costs  might  be. 
This,  of  course,  enabled  us  to  review  the 
housing  program  as  a  whole  and  not  In 
a  piecemeal  fashion,  as  in  the  i>ast.  Of 
this  total  request  $540,960,000  relates  to 
operation,  maintenance,  and  debt  pay- 
ments on  existing  housing  units  and  has 
no  bearing  whatever  on  new  construc- 
tion. Obviously,  these  charges  for  the 
most  part  are  fixed  charges  that  must  be 
paid.  The  committee  did  agree  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  a  modest 
reduction  of  $3  million  could  be  made  in 
fimds  requested  for  area  housing  referral 
offices  in  the  belief  that  this  amount 
could  be  absorbed  within  the  housing 
program.  This  year  only  2.000  new  units 
of  housing  were  requested,  as  contrasted 
with  the  usual  annual  request  of  some 
12.500  units.  This  seemed  to  be  a  very 
modest  request  against  the  retirement  of 
an  existing  deficit  of  52.000  units,  and 
the  request  was  approved  in  the  amount 
of  $48,700,000.  Pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  1013  of  Public  Law  89-754. 
$11,800,000  was  approved  to  provide  as- 
sistance both  to  military  and  civilian  em- 
ployees who  were  forced  to  dispose  of 
their  homes  at  a  loss  due  to  the  closure 
of  various  military  bases. 

The  changing  world  situation  and  our 
varying  commitments  have  made  It  al- 
most Imperative  In  recent  years  to  pro- 
vide some  contingency  funds  for  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  in  order  that  he  can 
properly  meet  unforeseen  and  imanticl- 
pated  requirements  that  arise  through- 
out the  world.  This  year  $100  mllUon  was 
requested  for  this  purpose  as  contrasted 
with  $150  mUllon  approved  last  year.  As 
requested,  $10  million  would  be  provided 
for  each  of  the  three  military  depart- 
ments and  $70  million  for  the  Secretary 
of  Defense.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives, in  their  review  of  the  biU.  granted 
the  $10  million  for  each  of  the  services, 
but  provided  only  $60  million  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  The  committee  in  re- 
viewing this  matter  concluded  that  $70 
million  should  be  sufficient  for  the  entire 
Department  of  Defense  and  this  author- 
ity should  be  granted  to  the  Secretary  of 
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Defense,  who  must  approve  its  use  in  any 
event. 

The  last  special  program  I  wish  to 
mention  is  the  Sentinel  system,  a  matter 
with  which  we  are  all  familiar.  As  you 
will  recall.  Mr.  President,  on  the  18th 
of   September,    1967.   the   Secretary   of 
Defense  armounced  that  production  and 
deployment  of  the  Sentinel  system  would 
be  undertaken  immediately,  and  I  have 
previously  indicated  I  strongly  concurred 
in  this  course  of  action  and  urged  that 
all  Members  of  the  Senate  do  likewise. 
The  antiballistic  missile  system  is  de- 
signed to  do  several  things.  It  will  en- 
hance our  capability  to  detect  and  assess 
any   missile   attack   and   limit   damage 
from   an   accidental   launch   from   any 
source.  Moreover,  it  will  provide  damage 
denial  against  the  early  missile  threat 
from  China  and  at  the  same  time  provide 
a  limited  degree  of  protection  of  our  cities 
and  other  strategic  forces  from  Soviet 
attack.  Finally,  it  will  provide  the  option 
for  increased  defense  of  our  retaliatory 
ICBM  Minuteman  force.  In  fiscal  year 
1968  we  provided  $64  million  in  the  mili- 
tary construction  authorization  bill  pri- 
marily for  survey,  planning,  and  design. 
This  year  $227.3  million  is  to  be  provided 
to  permit  the  beginning  of  construction 
of  perimeter  acquisition  radar  and  mis- 
sile site  radar  at  the  first  sites.  As  a 
Nation,  we  need  the  protection  that  only 
the    Sentinel    ballistic    missile    defense 
system  can  provide,  and  I  strongly  urge 
full  support  of  the  authorization  needed 
for  this  initial  major  construction. 

Mr.  President,  this  now  brings  us  to 
the  residue  of  the  bill.  This  leaves  only 
about  $700  million  for  brick  and  mortar 
projects  for  our  established  military  in- 
.stallatlons.  Each  of  the  related  projects 
were  meticulously  reviewed  and  it  was 
found  that  for  the  most  part  they  were 
valid   operational   requirements   related 
to  essential  programs.  We  found  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  their  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  had  properly  de- 
ferred many  Items  they  considered  to  be 
of  low  priority  that  could  safely  be  de- 
ferred for  the  present.  A  few  of  these 
were  approved  by  the  committee  in  those 
Instances   where    the    departments   In- 
volved were  able  to  make  a  substantial 
showing  of  necessity.  The  committee  did. 
however,  make  several  other  adjustments 
over  and  above  the  House  action  where 
it  was  apparent  that  the  projects  re- 
quested, although  desirable,  might  safely 
be  deferred  in  light  of  today's  circum- 
stances without  detriment  to  the  overall 
program.   Examples   of  these   deferrals 
are  an  aircraft  maintenance  hangar  for 
the  Naval  Arctic  Research  Laboratory;  a 
new  library  for  the  Naval  Postgraduate 
School;   three  headquarters  expansions 
related  to  Corps  area  closings  sometime 
ago;  several  therapeutic  X-ray  projects; 
radar    Improvements    at    various    Nike 
missile  sites;  and  certain  air  and  water 
pollution  abatement  projects  that  do  not 
meet  the  criteria  approved  In  the  con- 
struction bin  last  year. 

Again  this  year  the  Department  re- 
quested a  very  substantial  Increase  In  the 
statutory  limitations  on  quarters  for 
bachelor  personnel.  This  is  an  ambitious 
program  which.  If  approved,  would  be 
quite  expensive.  It  would  provide  cer- 


tain space  allocations  and  other  amen- 
ities such  as  private  baths,  kitchenettes, 
and  so  forth,  based  upon  rank.  The  House 
of  Representatives  properly  adhered  to 
the  old  standards,  but  did  grant  an  in- 
crease of  approximately  8  percent  in 
present  statutory  limitations  to  offset 
the  cost  of  building  increase.  The  com- 
mittee concurs  in  the  House  action.  While 
it  is  fully  sympathetic  to  improving  the 
living  standards  of  bachelor  personnel, 
it  does  not  consider  the  proposed  pro- 
gram to  be  well  thought  out  and  is  one 
that  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  This  mat- 
ter is  dealt  with  in  more  detail  on  page 
6  of  the  committee  report  before  the  Sen- 

Finally.  I  should  like  to  address  myself 
to  the  requirements  of  the  Reserve  com- 
ponents. This  year  a  total  of  $16.3  mil- 
lion of  lump  sum  authority  was  requested 
for  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps  Re- 
serve, the  Air  National  Guard  and  the 
Air  Force  Reserve.  No  new  authority  was 
requested  for  the  Army  National  Guard 
or  the  Army  Reserve  since  there  is  a  suffi- 
cient   carryover    in    authority,    a    sub- 
stantial part  of  which  has  never  been 
funded,  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  these 
two    Reserve    components    during    the 
coming  year.  Nevertheless,  the  House  of 
Representatives  added  $10.6  million  for 
the  Army  National  Guard  and  $7.9  mil- 
lion for  the  Army  Reserves  and  reverted 
to  the  old  line  item  procedure  of  au- 
thorizing for  the  Reserve  Forces.  This 
procedure  was  tried  from  1959  until  1962, 
and  it  was  found  to  be  completely  un- 
workable and  undesirable.  The  commit- 
tee in  reporting  this  bill  has  continued 
the  lump  sum  method  of  authorizing  for 
the  Reserve  Forces  and  has  provided  no 
new  authority   for  the  Army  National 
Guard  or  the  Army  Reserves. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  I  have  fairly 
summarized  the  military  construction 
authorization  bill  for  fiscal  year  1969  and 
the  committee's  action  in  regard  thereto. 
As  I  earlier  mentioned,  this  is  an  austere 
bill,  but  1  believe  that  the  essential  con- 
struction requirements  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  have  been  adequately 
provided  for  during  the  coming  fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  STEINNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  the  pui-pose  of 
inquiring  whether  he  would  be  willing  to 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  a  good  sug- 
gestion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  without  losing  my  right  to 
the  floor,  I  may  suggest  that  absence  of 

a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr,  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.. 

THE    ABM    PROGRAM 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  there  has  been  con- 
siderable discussion  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  concerning  the  antiballistic 
mi^e  program,  and  in  view  of  the  fact 


that  pending  in  the  Senate  is  a  motion 
or  an  amendment  to  delete  this  program 
and  other  amendments  to  postpone  it.  I 
think  it  appropriate  at  this  time  that 
I  respond  to  the  proposals  that  have 
been  made. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  mllltai-y  con- 
struction authorization  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1969.  which  is  before  the  Senate 
today.  Congress  is  asked  to  approve  a 
$227.3  million  authorization  for  con- 
struction costs  in  connection  with  the 
Sentinel  missile  defense  system. 

The  Sentinel  system  is  based  on  a  pro- 
gram  of    antiballistic   missile   develop- 
ment carried  on  for  over  a  decade  by 
Republican  and  Democratic  administra- 
tions, at  a  very  hign  priority  and  at  a 
total  cost  of  over  $3  bUllon.  This  sophis- 
ticated system  takes  advantage  of  re- 
search and  development  on  the  Nike- 
Zeus  system  and  the  Nike  X  and  adds 
the  concept  of  area  defense.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  long-range  Spartan  mis- 
sile makes  it  ix)ssible  to  plan  defense 
systems  which  would  blanket  the  entire 
country  while  requiring  only  about  15  to 
20  Spartan  batteries  to  do  so.  The  Spar- 
tan would  be  used  to  make  the  long- 
range    intercepts,    and    Sprint    missiles 
would  be  used  to  defend  terminal  loca- 
tions such  as  radars  or  Minuteman  mis- 
siles. 

As  is  evident,  a  campaign  has  been 
mounted  in  some  Senate  quarters  to  try 
to  reverse  President  Johnson's  decision 
to  deploy  the  Sentinel  missile  defense 
system.  The  effort  has  taken  the  form  of 
moves  to- try  to  knock  out  the  authori- 
zation for  funds  for  the  program  re- 
quested by  the  administration  and  in- 
cluded In  the  bin  now  before  the  Senate. 
This  attack  on  the  administration's 
ABM  program  needs  to  be  judged  in  the 
context  of  three  recent  developments  of 
utmost  seriousness  which  relate  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  credibUity  of  the 
Western  nuclear  deterrent. 

First,  is  the  Soviet  Increase  in  its  ICBM 
force  and  submarine  ballistic  missile 
force  at  a  very  high  rate.  This  is  a  grave 
worry.  The  Soviets  doubled  the  number 
of  their  ICBM's  on  launcTiers  in  calendar 
year  1967.  The  evidence  I  have  indicates 
that  the  Soviets  intend  to  surpass  us  in 
numbers  of  ICBMs  within  a  year  or  so. 
Also,  the  larger  missile  payload  the  Sovi- 
ets can  mount  on  their  bigger  ICBM's 
gives  them  the  capabUity  to  deploy 
higher  yield  nuclear  warheads  per  mis- 
sile than  we  can.  At  the  same  t|ne,  Mos- 
cow is  making  substantial  progress  in 
building  Polaris-type  submarines.  It  is 
also  of  serious  concern  that  the  Soviets 
have  built  and  flown  the  fractional  or- 
bital bombardment  system — FOBS — 
which  is  a  first-strike  oriented  weapons 
system. 

A  second  development  is  the  Soviet 
defense  buildup.  The  Soviet  leaders  are 
deploying  the  Galosh  defensive  missile 
system  around  Moscow,  and  our  best  in- 
teUigence  is  that  they  are  continuing  to 
add  to  and  improve  their  ballistic  missile 
defense.  WhUe  their  technology  is  not 
up  to  ours  in  some  respects,  they  are  add- 
ing some  very  advanced  items  which 
our  people  consider  to  be  nearly  as  good 
as  ours. 
A  third  development  is  the  emergence 
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of  Red  China  as  a  thermonuclear  power. 
Contrary  to  the  notion  now  being  circu- 
lated In  some  quarters,  there  Is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  disruptions  and  disorders 
occasioned  by  the  so-called  cultural  rev- 
olution have  stopped  Red  China's  for- 
ward movement  toward  a  nuclear  strike 
capability.  As  things  now  stand,  the 
Chines€f  can  be  expected  to  have  their 
first  operational  ICBM  with  a  thermo- 
nuclear warhead  capable  of  reaching 
most  of  the  continental  United  States 
at  about  the  time  we  get  our  first  ABM 
missiles  Into  place.  In  fact,  our  ABM 
deployment  was  delayed  so  long  and  we 
are  now  on  such  a  tight  time  schedule 
that  even  under  present  plans  we  could 
be  vulnerable. 

Let  me  also  note  that  the  Chinese  have 
built  one  submarine  that  can  carry  bal- 
listic missiles,  and  they  can  build  more. 
These  missiles  could  be  launched  off  our 
coast  and.. give  us  very  serious  trouble. 
We  are  not  presently  protected  against 
this  kind  of  threat. 

The  Chinese  first  generation  ICBM  ca- 
pability will  be  small  in  numbers  and 
therefore  siisceptlble  to  destruction.  In 
time  of  crisis,  a  small  nuclear  capability 
might  be  latmched  first  in  a  surprise  at- 
tack or  otherwise  It  rvms  the  chance  of 
complete  elimination.  This  characteris- 
tic of  a  small,  vulnerable  system  can  cre- 
'  ate  pressures  toward  recklessness.  The 
Sentinel  defense  system  for  the  United 
States  would  reduce  such  pressures,  be- 
cause even  a  surprise  attack  could  then 
be  blimted. 

The  group  that  is  now  opposing  the 
Sentinel  missile  defense  system  seems  to 
assume  that  the  one  purpose  of  the  sys- 
tem Is  to  provide  damage  denial  against 
the  early   nuclear  missile   threat   from 
Communist  China.  This  is  not.  of  course, 
the  only  purpose  for  which  the  system 
is  designed.  Some  of  my  colleagues  have 
taken  too  literally  the  public  rationale 
for  the  Sentinel  system  previously  given 
by  ofBcials  of  the  Defense  Department. 
As  a  result,  these  Senators  have  missed 
the  most  significant  feature  of  the  sys- 
tem It  will  have  definite  capabUlties  for 
defense  against  the  Soviet  missile  threat. 
The  fact  is  the  Sentinel  system  is  de- 
signed in  part  to  provide  the  option  for 
increased    defense    of    our    retaliatory 
Minuteman  force,   as  well   as  to  llnUt 
damage    from    an    accidental    nuclear 
launch  from  any  source.  Sentinel  wUl 
provide  a  limited  degree  of  protection  of 
American    cities    and    other    strategic 
forces  from  Soviet  attack,  as  well  as  im- 
prove our  capacity  to  detect  and  assess 
any  missile  attack. 

We  do  not  yet  have  the  means  for  a 
fully  efBcient  missile  defense  against  a 
numerically  large  and  technically  ad- 
vanced missile  force  such  as  only  the 
Soviets  could  now  launch  against  us  in 
an  all-out  attack.  The  development  of 
such  a  defense  is  in  the  hands  of  tiie 
scientists  and  engineers.  The  adminis- 
tration has  pledged  an  Intensive  re- 
search and  development  program  to  pro- 
vide increasingly  more  effective  tools  and 
methods  to  limit  damage  from  the  grow- 
ing Chinese  and  Soviet  missile  threats. 
Meanwhile,  the  Sentinel  system  can 
give  some  degree  of  protecUon  for  our 
vital    retaliatory    force    of    Minuteman 


ICBM's.  It  can  also  provide  some  damage 
limitation  to  our  society. 

A  number  of  the  Members  of  this 
body  who  oppose  our  ABM  program  pride 
themselves  as  "humanitarians."  Well, 
under  any  analysis  this  ABM  program 
could  save-  millions  of  American  lives. 
Are  you  going  to  say  it  Is  not  worth  it 
to  save  mUlions  of  American  lives  be- 
cause we  cannot  save  every  American 

Let  me  also  point  out  that  adjustments 
to  the  Sentinel  system  certainly  could 
be  made  if  system  effectiveness  against 
the  Russian  threat  could  be  significantly 
increased  at  a  .sensible  cost. 

Furthermore,  in  plain  words,  the  de- 
ployment and  adjustment  of  the  Senti- 
nel system  is  a  crucial  part  of  our  con- 
tinuing effort  of  development  and  ex- 
pertmenUtion  to  achieve,  If  we  can,  an 
effective  defense  against  a  full-scale 
Soviet-type  missile  attack. 

Let  us  get  one  matter  crystal  clear. 
It  is  the  Soviet  Union  which  acted  first 
to  deploy  an  ABM  system.  The  American 
Oovcriunent  did  not  decide  to  deploy  an 
ABM  until  the  evidence  was  obvious  that 
the  Soviets  were  deploying  and  continu- 
ally updating  their  ballistic  mlssUe  de- 
fense. The  indications  are  that  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  deeply  engaged  in  ex- 
ploratory development  and  experimenta- 
tion to  find  an  effective  defense  against 
Chinese  and  Western  ballistic  missiles. 
If  the  Soviet  Union  comes  out  ahead 
of  the  United  States  in  the  search  for  an 
effective  ballistic  missile  defense,  the  re- 
lationship of  forces  on  which  we  and  our 
allies  have  depended  to  deter  adventur- 
ism and  aggression  and  to  discourage  a 
diplomacy  of  blackmaU  will  be  reversed. 
The  consequences  for  the  entire  free 
world  would  be  disastrous. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  told  that  we 
should  not  proceed  with  the  ABM  pro- 
gram because  It  diverts  funds  from  the 
programs  we  need  to  meet  our  domestic 
problems.  The  problems  of  the  cities  and 
of  race  relations,  of  health  and  of  educa- 
tion are  urgent.  Obviously,  the  atUck  on 
poverty  and  the  drive  to  overcome  the 
remaining  barriers  to  f  uU  and  equal  par- 
ticipation in  American  life  of  all  our 
citizens  must  be  high  on  the  national 
agenda.  T,  for  one.  am  no  Johnny-come- 
lately  to  this  point  of  view.  Over  the  years 
I  have  fought  for  liberal  programs  to  im- 
prove the  plight  of  the  poor  and  the  un- 
derprivileged. Indeed,  my  personal  rec- 
ord of  sponsorship  and  support  of  lib- 
eral legislation  rates  second  to  none  In 
this  body.  ,      ^         . . 

But  our  serious  concern  for  domestic 
problems  is  no  excuse  for  any  of  us  to 
lose  our  perspective  as  to  what  comes 
first.  And  what  comes  first  in  this  tumul- 
tuous and  dangerous  world  Is  the  main- 
tenance of  the  American  nuclear  deter- 
rent This  Is  the  first  prerequisite  of  our 
national  security  and  Individual  free- 
dom, and  of  the  survival  of  our  country 
and  our  allies  In  freedom. 

What  is  meant  by  deterrence  is  a  com- 
bination of  forces  In  being  and  state  of 
mind  about  the  credibility  of  those  forces. 
The  Western  deterrent  must  be  cred- 
ible to  the  adversary.  If  the  Soviet  rulers 
came  to  believe  that  their  ballistic  mls- 
sUe defense,  coupled  with  a  nuclear  at- 


tack on  the  United  States,  would  limit 
damage  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  a  level 
acceptable  to  them,  whatever  the  level  is, 
our  forces  would  no  longer  be  a  reliable 
deterrent. 

The  Western  deterrent  must  be  reas- 
suring to  our  allies.  If  our  allies  came 
to  believe  that  the  Russians  had  an^effec- 
tlve  ABM  system,  and  knew  that  we  did 
not  their  confidence  in  the  American 
deterrent  and  their  will  to  resist  Soviet 
blackmail  would  be  undermined. 

The  Western  deterrent  must  be  reas- 
suring to  this  country  and  to  our  Presi- 
dent If  an  American  President  came  to 
believe  that  the  Soviets  had  a  relatively 
effective  ABM  system,  and  knew  that  the 
United  States  did  not,  this  could  Inhibit 
our  Government  from  standing  firm  In  a 
period  of  crisis. 

Under  conditions  where  the  credibility 
of  the  Western  deterrent  was  in  question, 
the  Soviet  Union  would  be  emboldened  to 
take  greater  risks  In  expanding  the  fron- 
tiers of  Its  infiuence— for  example,  by 
moving  on  Berlin,  or  by  acting  adventur- 
ously in  the  Middle  East  or  elsewhere. 
The  circumstances  would  thus  be  created 
for  the  most  dangerous  confrontation — 
a  showdown  between  nuclear  powers  In 
which  Moscow  did  not  feel  deterred  by 
our  forces.  ,      .     .. 

We  should  do  many  things  for  justice 
and  fairness  at  home.  We  can  and  we 
will  But  let  us  face  It:  We  will  not  bu 
able  to  keep  building  a  better  America  at 
home   if   we   duck   our   responsibilities 

abroad.  .  .   , 

What  is  of  first  priority  is  to  sustain 
the  credibility  of  our  strategic  deterrent. 
Unless  this  deterrent  continues  to  be 
credible  both  to  our  adversaries  and  to 
our  allies,  we  and  our  free  world  partners 
wiU  stumble  and  flounder  from  one  crisis 
to  another,  making  the  problems  worse 
and  worse  and  the  difficulties  finally  un- 
manageable. ^..  ».     _ 
I  am  not  suggesting,  of  course,  that  we 
suspend  the  effort  to  reach  agreement 
with  Moscow  on  reciprocal  arrangements 
for  the  control  and  limitation  of  stra- 
tegic  nuclear   offensive    and   defensive 
forces.  I  have  long  argued  for  such  an 
effort,  and  I  have  suported  President 
Johnson  in  his  Initiatives  to  get  discus- 
sions underway  with  Moscow   on  this 
range  of  issues.  At  the  same  time,  it 
would  be  the  height  of  irresponsibility 
for  Congress  to  Imperil  the  present  or 
future  credibility  of  our  nuclear  deter- 
rent. 

All  of  us  should  have  learned  by  now 
that  the  way  to  encourage  a  reasonable 
response  from  Moscow  is  not  through 
weakness  but  through  strength.  The  way 
to  negotiate  successfully  with  Soviet 
leaders  is  to  have  the  strong  positions 
to  bargain  with— and  to  make  negotiated 
agreements  more  attractive  to  them  than 
continued  disagreements— as  In  the 
case   of    the   limited   nuclear   test-ban 

I  aLi  c6nfident  that  the  administra- 
tion's decision  to  proceed  with  Sentinel 
deployment  wiU  strengthen  our  diplo- 
matic hand— not  weaken  It — and  that 
this  program  can  actually  improve  the 
chances  for  starting  meaningful  dis- 
cussions with  Moscow  on  strategic  arma- 
ments control  «u2d  limitation. 


I  am  In  favor  of  making  some  of  the 
projected  $6  billion  budget  savings  by 
cutbacks  and  deferrals  In  the  less  critical 
defense  programs. 

Some  weapons  we  might  like  to  have 
are  not  essential  and  we  can  do  -without 
them.  Some  nonstrateglc  projects  can  be 
left  on  the  shelf  for  awhile  without  haz- 
arding our  basic  posture  of  deterrence. 
Certainly,  money  can  be  saved  by  reduc- 
tions In  the  proliferating,  topheavy 
staffs  at  the  OSD  level,  in  the  military  de- 
partments, and  in  some  U.S.  military 
headquarters  abroad. 

But  this  is  not  what  opponents  of  the 
ABM  program  are  advocating.  No  in- 
deed. They  do  not  propose  to  cut  the  fat; 
they  propose  to  cut  the  bone  and  the 
muscle. 

To  knock  out  the  administration's 
antl-ballistic-missUe  program  would  give 
just  the  wrong  signal  to  our  adversaries. 
Indicating  that  we  do  not  Intend  to  do 
what  heretofore  we  have  done — maintain 
the  credibility  of  the  Western  deterrent. 
It  would  dishearten  our  friends  and  al- 
lies abroad,  evidencing  that  America  was 
unable  to  face  up  to  Its  problems  at  home 
without  caving  in  on  the  first  require- 
ment of  a  responsible  American  foreign 
policy.  It  would  cut  the  groimd  out  from 
xmder  the  President  of  the  United 
States — now  and  for  years  ahead— by 
denying  him  the  essential  backup  to  con- 
duct a  steady  foreign  policy  in  an  un- 
steady time. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  present  attack 
on  the  ABM  program  Is  the  opening  shot 
In  a  campaign  to  gut  our  key  defense 
programs  and  to  ransack  the  Defense 
Department.  We  should  make  no  mistake 
about  it.  If  this  opening  salvo  succeeds, 
we  are  going  to  witness  an  accelerating 
effort  to  eviscerate  the  defense  position 
of  this  Nation  and  of  the  West  regardless 
of  the  consequences  to  the  safety  of  this 
Nation  and  to  the  future  of  individual 
liberty. 

Mr.  President,  the  evidence  Is  clear. 
The  American  Qovernment  has  already 
delayed  deployment  of  an  ABM  system 
beyond  the  time  that  prudence  would 
dictate. 

Why,  In  the  name  of  ^ood  sense,  should 
we  now  cut  back  our  effort  to  maintain 
a  viable  strategic  deterrent  at  the  very 
time  in  world  history  when  what  Is  real- 
istically needed  Is  a  greater  effort  on  our 
part? 

The  President's  chief  civilian,  military, 
and  scientific  advisers  unanimously  sup- 
port this  ABM  program.  The  Piesldent 
has  asked  us  to  give  him  the  funds  so 
he  can  proceed  with  this  program. 

Under  these  circumstances,  can  Con- 
gress afford  to  gamble  with  the  security 
and  survival  of  this  Nation  by  ignoring 
the  considered  recommendations  of  those 
people  in  the  best  position  to  judge  these 
matters?  Does  any  Senator  want  to  risk 
jeopardizing  the  future  of  this  country 
by  rejecting  the  advice  and  counsel  of 
the  people  whose  duty  and  responsibility 
it  Is  to  pass  on  these  critical  issues  In 
formulating  the  Nation's  strategic 
weapons  policy? 

Mr.  President,  before  I  conclude  my 
remarks  I  am  authorized  to  say  that  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Rcssell],  the  chairman  of 


the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  con- 
curs in  the  remarks  I  have  just  made  on 
the  subject  of  the  antiballistic  missile 
system.  He  has  asked  me  to  read  Into  the 
Record  a  letter  he  received  on  June  18, 
1968.  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in 
response  to  the  inquiry  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  The 
letter  reads  as  follows : 

Tjie  Secret.'vry  of  Defense. 

Washington,  June  18,  1968. 
Hon    Richard  B.  Russell, 
Chairman,  Comvtittee  on  Armed  Servicer. 
U.S.   Senate, 
WasUingtarn,   D.C. 

DEAR  Senator  Russell:  You  asked  that  I 
give  you  my  personal  views  with  respect  to 
proceeding  with  the  deployment  of  the  Senti- 
nel Antiballistic  Missile  System. 

During  the  three  and  a  half  months  since 
I  Ijecame  Secretary  of  Defense,  I  have  had 
a'h  opportunity  to  go  into  the  merits  of  the 
System  in  considerable  depth.  As  a  result  of 
that  review  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  elim- 
inate construction  and  procurement  funds 
in  fiscal  year  1969  for  the  deployment  of  the 
Sentinel   System, 

The  reasons  for  that  view  are  the  following. 
The  program  represents  twelve  years  of  in- 
tense research  and  development  effort.  Dur- 
ing those  years  we  have  devoted  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  our  best  scientiflc  technologi- 
cal abilities  to  Its  development  at  a  cost  of 
some  $3  billion.  As  long  as  seven  years  ago 
we  demonstrated  that  we  could  with  con- 
fidence destroy  single  incoming  missiles. 
Since  that  time  we  have  demonstrated  that 
we  can  reliably  track  substantial  numbers  of 
Incoming  objects  and  defend  the  U,S,  from 
relatively  simple  missile  attacks.  I  believe 
that  the  time  has  arrived  when  we  can  no 
longer  rely  merely  on  continued  research  and 
development  but  should  proceed  with  actual 
deployment  of  an  operating  system. 

The  EHrector  of  Defense  Research  and 
Engineering.  Dr.  John  Foster,  has  prepared 
the  following  statement  of  the  purposes  of 
the  Sentinel  System,  which  I  have  approved 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  and  the  Secretaries  of  the  Army, 
Navy  and  the  Air  Force, 

"The  Sentinel  missile  defense  system  is 
designed  to  <a)  prevent  a  successful  missile 
attack  from  China  through  the  late  1970's 
(with  the  capability  to  continue  to  deny  or 
at  least  substanUally  reduce  damage  from 
threats  in  later  years);  (b)  limit  damage 
from  an  accidental  launch  from  any  source; 
and  (c)  provide  the  option  for  increased  de- 
fense of  our  Minuteman  force,  if  necessary 
in  the  future, 

"The  ability  to  protect  ourselves  from  un- 
acceptable damage  from  a  numerically  large 
and  technically  advanced  missile  force  such 
as  that  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  yet  techni- 
cally feasible.  However  the  Sentinel  System 
will  complicate  any  attack  on  the  United 
States, 

"We  will  continue  an  intensive  R&D  pro- 
gram In  an  attempt  to  provide  increasingly 
effective  means  to  limit  damage  from  both 
the  advancing  Chinese  and  the  Soviet  missile 
threats." 

I  understand  that  a  proposal  may  be  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate  to  eliminate  funds 
for  deployment  of  the  Sentinel  System  in 
fiscal  year  1969  and  restrict  the  program  to 
continued  research  and  development.  Ap- 
proval of  such  a  proposal  would  disrupt  the 
work  currently  underway  and,  more  seri- 
ously, would  lose  some  two  years  in  the 
availability  of  an  operating  system  which  in 
my  Judgment  is  important  to  the  security  of 
the  United  States. 

I  believe  that  our  deployment  decision  is 
consistent  with  our  continuing  desire  for 
arms  control  and  arms  limitation.  The  Sovi- 
ets are,  at  the  present  time,  deploying  a  bal- 
listic   missile    defense    around   Moscow,    We 


will  continue  our  efforts  to  negotiate  limita- 
tion of  both  strategic  offensive  and  defensive 
weapons  systems,  but,  in  the  absence  of 
agreement,  we  must  not  suspend  taking  ac- 
tion in  our  own  defense, 

I  have  discussed  the  above  views  with  the 
President,  who  shares  my  concern. 

Clark  M.  Clifford, 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
speech  just  delivered  by  the  Senator 
from  Washington  is  not  an  ordinary 
statement,  it  is  an  extraordinary  state- 
ment. It  is  thorough.  It  Is  complete.  It  i.s 
based  upon  a  great  deal  of  personal 
knowledge  which  he  has  acquired  over 
the  years  as  a  member  not  only  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  but  also  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  and 
represents,  too,  a  resourceful  and  pene- 
trating mind  on  this  highly  complicated 
and  very  important  subject. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  American  jieople 
that  based  upon  my  experience  in  con- 
nection with  this  problem  of  defense,  I 
believe  that  we  are  now  considering  one 
of  the  most  important  measures  ever  lo 
come  before  this  body;  namely,  the  pro- 
posal to  eliminate  the  antimissile  .system 
that  we  are  now  bringing  to  the  point 
of  deployment,  or  installation, 

I  beUeve  it  is  the  most  important  sub- 
ject which  has  been  debated  here  in 
many  years.  It  could  be  highly  crucial.  I 
think  that,  if  it  is  eliminated,  it  will  be 
a  turning  point  against  us  and  greatly 
embarrass  us  In  the  uncertain  affairs  of 
the  world  that  we  now  face. 

Not  only  did  I  follow  closely  the  speech 
just  made  by  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton, but  I  also  read  the  advanced  copy.  I 
am  very  much  Impressed  with  it.  I  do 
not  believe  any  Senator  could  have  im- 
proved on  what  the  Senator  said. 

Just  for  corroboration,  it  has  been 
13  wars  since  I  became  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  which  has  to  do  with  mil- 
itary construction.  Tins  includes  the 
military  construction  that  goes  v.ith  the 
installation  of  our  ICBM  silos,  I  have 
been  familiar  with  research  and  devel- 
opment all  those  years,  too.  on  the  mis- 
sile system,  and  our  antimissile  system. 
I  have  followed  all  our  strategic  strik- 
ing power,  in  anticontinental  ballistic 
missile,  not  only  its  beginnings  but  also 
its  construction  projects  and  now  sur- 
veillance over  operations  or  maintenance. 
This  includes  the  Polaris  submarine. 

Until  recently.  I  have  opposed  deploy- 
ment of  this  very  ABM  system.  This  was 
debated  here  about  2  years  ago  in  closed 
session.  At  that  time,  I  opposed  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  I  Mr.  Thur- 
mond], who  thought  the  time  had  come 
to  move;  but  I  did  not  then  think  so  and 
opposed  deployment  and  favored  con- 
tinued research  and  development. 

I  want  to  be  frank  about  it,  I  do  not 
think  now  that  this  ABM  system  is  an 
absolute  defense.  I  doubt  if  we  will  ever 
have  an  absolute  defense  against  incom- 
ing nuclear  weapons — that  is,  the  ability 
to  blot  them  out  and  totally  cancel  all  of 
their  effect. 

But  I  do  know  that  if  we  do  not  have 
one,  and  let  Red  China  or  the  Soviets 
build  one.  it  could  be  effective  against 
our  power.  They  would  know  that  we 
do  not  have  any.  It  would  eliminate  the 
uncertainty  in  their  minds  as  to  what  we 
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had.  They  would  know  we  do  not  have 
any.  and  we  would  not  fare  well  at  the 
negotiating  table,  or  in  any  other  way. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  has 
eloquently  expressed  those  pualnts.  That 
is  the  key  to  the  matter.  W*  know  the 
Soviets  have  a  system  and  that  they  are 
deploying  it.  We  do  not  know  how  much 
development  has  taken  place,  but  we  do 
know  that  there  is  something  to  it. 

Therefore,  we  cannot  hesitate.  We 
must  move  forward,  even  if  the  immedi- 
ate deployment  is  directed  primarily  at 
Red  China. 

I  shall  be  heard  on  this  subject  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Senate  later,  and  at 
length:  but  at  this  moment.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  Senator  from  Washington 
once  more  for  his  statement. 

The  new  Secretary  of  Defense.  Clark 
Clifford,  came  into  this  thing  cold  and. 
I  think,  unconvinced  until  he  got  the 
facts.  The  Impact  of  the  real,  hard  facts 
of  this  matter  are  what  are  convincing. 
I  emphasize  that. 

Those  Senators  who  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  come  in  contact  with  this 
matter,  will  have  to  vote  without  as  much 
knowledge  of  the  subject  as  they  would 
like  to  have.  Such  knowledge  comes  only 
through  years  of  study  and  experience 
with  these  kinds  of  programs.  I  think, 
to  that  extent.  Senators  will  have  to 
listen  to  some  of  us.  at  least,  as  to  what 
the  real  picture  is.  This  is  a  case  where 
a  Senator  should  decide  any  doubt  in 
favor  of  action  rather  than  inaction. 

However,  it  will  not  be  stated  any  bet- 
ter than  the  Senator  from  Washington 
has  just  stated  it. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  thank  the  able  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi for  his  generous  and  helpful  re- 
marks. I  do  not  need  to  tell  the  Senate 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  is 
chairman  ot  the  Preparedness  Investi- 
gating Subcommitee  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  and  in  that  capacity  he 
has  been  conducting  during  the  past  few 
months  an  intensive  study  of  this  whole 
problem  of  our  strategic  deterrent. 

His  words  today  in  this  Chamber 
should  be  taken  seriously  by  every  Mem- 
l>er  of  the  Senate,  because  he  has  de- 
voted a  long,  long  time  to  the  study  of 
the  basic  problems  we  face  in  maintain- 
ing an  adequate  strategic  deterrent. 
\  It  is  clear  that  the  problem  for  the 
United  States  in  maintaining  its  strategic 
deterrent  is  not  getting  any  easier,  but 
Is,  in  fact,  becoming  more  difficult.  We 
do  not  need,  on  this  floor,  to  get  into  great 
detail  about  it;  but.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  certainly  no  time  to  take  away  what- 
ever advantages  may  come  to  the  western 
world  by  improving  upon  our  deterrent, 
a  deterrent  which  has  so  effectively  pre- 
vented a  thermonuclear  catastrophe 
since  1945. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  one 
final  point:  one  factual  statement.  It 
was  sUted  the  other  day.  by  someone 
wlio  was  not  correctly  advised,  that  this 
question  was  voted  on  in  March  or  April 
of  this  year  in  the  authorization  bill  de- 
bate, and  the  amendment  to  strike  it 
out  lost  by  only  three  votes.  That  is  in 
enor,  Mr.  President.  On  a  direct  vote  on 
the  motion  to  strike  the  anti-balllstic- 
missile  deployment  item  out  of  the  jw- 


thorizatlon  blU,  uW  vote  was  17  for  the 

amendment  to  strike  it  out.  and  41 
against.  This  means  the  ABM  program 
in  the  bill  was  sustained  by  a  vote  of 
41  to  17. 

Later,  there  was  another  amendment 
which  merely  sUted  that  it  should  not 
go  into  operation  until  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  certified  that  it  was  practicable 
and  the  cost  was  known  with  reasonable 
accuracy. 

My  argument  then  was  that  if  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  is  worth  his  salt. 
it  would  not  be  in  the  budget  in  the  first 
place  if  he  thought  it  was  not  prac- 
ticable. We  did  not  debate  that  amend- 
ment at  length.  It  had  no  real  meaning. 
That  is  the  one  that  lacked  three  votes. 
The  real  vote  was  17  to  41  not  to  strike, 
and  thus  in  favor  of  the  system. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  fact  that  the  mal- 
ter  was  before  Congress  as  a  budget  item 
and  supported  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, is  certification  by  him  as  to  its 
need  and  usefulness. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Washington  very  much  for  yield- 
ing to  me. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  the  Senator 
from  Washington  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  on  this  particular  question. 

Yesterday,  I  made  a  speech  in  this 
Chamber  in  support  of  the  ABM  system 
and  the  need  for  keeping  it  In  the  budg- 
et this  year.  I  am  not  going  to  repeat  that 
today.  However,  there  are  a  few  points 
that  might  be  made. 

First.  I  had  the  opportunity  to  read  in 
todays  Concressional  Record  the  speech 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  I  Mr.  Cooper]  when  he  Intro- 
duced his  amendment  to  delete  any  funds 
which  might  be  used  in  the  deployment 
of  the  system.  He  referred  to  the  fact  that 
the  previous  Secretary  of  Defense  was 
against  the  deployment  of  an  ABM  sys- 
tem. This  has  been  of  concern  to  many 
of  us.  He  expressed  the  opinion  vocally. 
articulately,  and  publicly  on  a  number  of 
occasions. 

I  shared  this  viewpoint  when  the  dis- 
tingxiished  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
brought  this  matter  up  some  time  ago— 
as  did  the  Senator  from  Mississippi— and 
I  voted  against  it. 

The  more  I  have  studied  it.  the  more 
I  have  become  convinced  that  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  us  to  start  now. 
The  timetable  is  so  tight,  as  has  k)een  so 
well  expressed  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  that  unless  we  start  now, 
we  may  irrevocably  slip  back,  subjecting 
ourselves  to  a  very  real  threat,  or  the 
possibility  of  a  threat,  of  a  nuclear  black- 
mail situation. 

I  also  was  very  Interested  in  seeing  the 
very  recent.  June  18.  memorandum  from 
our  present  Secretary  of  Defense,  which 
takes  a  different  outlook  than  our  pre- 
vious Secretary  of  Defense  took,  and 
supports  the  system.  This  has  obviously 
been  done  after  careful  briefing  was  plven 
him.  It  has  been  done  with  knowledge  of 
the  battle  there  has  been  on  the  floor 
here  concerning  this  subject  on  many 
occasions. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  Impress 
Senators  who  will  be  listening  or  reading 
the  Record  with  the  real  need,  in  my 


humble  opinion,  of  going  forward  with 
this  system. 

It  has  been  put  forth,  as  was  said  by 
the  Senator  from  Washington,  as  some 
kind  of  deterrent  agaiiist  the  Chinese.  I 
presimie  it  will  perform  some  useful  pur- 
pose in  that  way,  but  I  think  it  is  far 
more  important  that  we  exhibit  the 
needed  willpower  and  solid  recognition 
of  the  threat  from  the  Soviets  by  sUrt- 
ing  the  installation  at  the  present  time. 
I  do  not  believe  the  United  States  has 
ever  been  faced  with  a  military  power  to 
equal  the  Soviets  at  this  time;  and  un- 
less we  take  some  steps  now  to  at  least 
try  to  defend  our  missile  sites,  so  we  can 
have  a  creditable  deterrent  and  second 
strilce  ability,  we  are  going  to  be  at  least 
in  danger  of  nuclear  blackmail  as  soon 
as  the  Soviets  have  a  militaiistic  take- 
over or  as  soon  as  they  have  completed 
their  own  ABM  system,  which  is  well 
underway  at  the  present  time. 

So  I  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Washington  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, and  I  am  hai;4)y  to  join  them 
in  this  matter. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
pliment and  commend  the  dlstingxiished 
Senator  from  Colorado  for  his  Interest 
and  the  amount  of  work  and  time  he  has 
put  into  the  problem  of  strategic  deter- 
rence. I  must  say  the  questions  he  asked 
in  our  committee  discussions  were  ex- 
tremely helpful  in  trj'lng  to  identify  the 
problem  and  to  get  at  the  heart  of  the 
great  challenge  we  face  In  the  United 
States.  I  want  to  commend  him  most 
highly  for  what  he  has  done. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  kind  remarks.  This  Is  a  subject 
which  affects  all  Americans,  without  re- 
gard to  party,  and  It  is  of  a  very  serious 
impact. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

the  floor 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes;  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  military  construction 
authorization  for  fiscal  year  1969  which 
has  been  so  ably  presented  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson]. 

At  the  beginning  I  should  like  to  ex- 
press my  own  appreciation  as  well  as 
that.  I  am  certain,  of  other  members  of 
the  committee  for  the  splendid  Job  he  has 
done  in  putting  this  report  together  and 
in  explaining  it  to  all  concerned.  I 
should  like  also  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion for  the  fine  work  done  by  Mr.  Gordon 
Nease  and  Miss  Mary  Keough  of  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee,  who  have, 
as  always,  come  through  with  a  mag- 
nificent performance. 

As  Senator  Jackson  has  indicated,  al- 
though the  bill  before  you  totals  $1.9 
billion,  it  is  nevertheless  a  stringent  pro- 
gram. The  bulk  of  the  total  request  con- 
sists of  sp>ecial  projects  such  as  the 
Sentinel  antl-ballistlc-missile  defense 
system,  homeowner's  assistance,  family 
housing,  and  the  NATO  infrastructure. 
Senator  Jackson  has  discussed  the  bill 
quite  well  and  most  of  the  items  pre- 
sented will  probably  be  accepted  without 
challenge.  Nevertheless,  I  should  like  to 
lend  my  support  for  an  item  about  which 
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he  spoke  at  length  today  and  which,  by 
previous  indications  in  the  press  and  on 
the  Senate  floor,  is  a  target  for  elimina- 
tion and  subject  to  considerable  debate. 

This  item  Is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant m  the  bill  and  is  one  directly  re- 
lated to  the  future  security  of  this  coun- 
try. It  has  also  been  the  subject  of  ex- 
haustive debate  and  study  in  the  com- 
mittee proceedings. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  Sentinel  antl- 
ballistic-missile  system— the  initial  de- 
ployment of  the  Spartan-Sprint  antl- 
ballistic-missile  system  to  defend  our 
military  installations  and  some  of  our 
cities  against  the  possibility  of  an  ICBM 
attack  from  the  Chinese  People's 
Republic. 

The  opponents  of  this  bill  are  attempt- 
ing to  eliminate  $227.3  million  for  con- 
struction of  Sentinel  facilities.  Their 
major  argument  is  that  the  Red  Chinese 
are  falling  behind  In  their  schedule  for 
the  development  of  an  ICBM,  and  that 
because  of  this  "breather"  the  United 
States  can  delay  the  installation  of  the 
Sentinel  system  without  any  harm  to 
overall  security. 

I  am  not  certain  just  what  their  intel- 
ligence sources  are;  however,  I  do  know 
that  the  Armed  Services  Committee  re- 
ceives an  intelligence  briefing  weekly. 
Moreover,  specific  hearings  on  the  Sen- 
tinel system  and  other  aspects  of  stra- 
tegic nuclear  bsdance  have  taken  place 
within  the  past  few  weeks.  In  these,  the 
best  authorities  from  the  Defense  Intel- 
ligence Agency  and  from  the  Army  tes- 
tified to  the  committee's  satisfaction 
that  the  Red-  Chinese  ICBM  develop- 
ment Is  a  definite  threat.  At  the  same 
time  they  revealed  alarming  changes  in 
the  overall  strategic  balance  t)etween  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Our 
military  advisers  told  us  that  one  of  the 
greatest  advantages  from  the  installation 
of  the  Sentinel  is  that  it  will  establish 
a  base  which  could  be  expanded  in  a  rela- 
tively short  time  to  a  more  comprehen- 
sive, larger  system  for  use  against  the 
Soviet  threat  if  it  is  required. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  Sen- 
tinel system  is  a  very  complex  system 
which  will  take  time  to  establish,  to  bring 
it  into  an  operational  readiness  status, 
to  test  all  the  components,  and  to  estab- 
lish with  some  degree  of  competence 
what  we  can  and  cannot  do  with  it.  Re- 
gardless of  any  delays  that  might  be  ex- 
perienced by  our  enemies,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  it  is  unwise  to  concentrate  on 
and  rely  too  much  on  a  single  system  for 
the  future  security  of  the  United  States. 
Should  we  conclude  that  an  adequate  of- 
fensive nuclear  strategic  weapon  capa- 
bility will  guarantee  our  security,  we 
would  be  overlooking  one  of  the  more 
important  elements  of  the  problem.  The 
Soviets  antimissile  defense,  which  is 
already  deployed,  may  well  Invalidate 
many  of  our  calculations  on  the  capa- 
bility of  our  own  offensive  weapons. 

It  has  been  ably  said  by  Gen.  Harold 
Johnson,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  that 
deterrence  is  as  much  a  state  of  mind  as 
it  is  a  physical  inventory  of  strategic 
weapons.  Deterrence  is.  he  says,  as  much 
what  the  enemy  believes  that  we  have,  as 
It  Is  what  we  actually  have.  It  Is  his  opin- 
ion that  the  more  uncertainties  we  cre- 


ate, the  greater  chance  we  have  to  avoid 
a  nuclear  exchange. 

As  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
sees  the  problem,  this  is  not  a  question  of 
arms  control  or  nuclear  power;  this  is  a 
case  of  the  Soviets  building  a  defense 
against  our  strategic  weapon  delivery 
systems,  while  we  lag  behind.  It  is  already 
well  known  that  the  Galosh  system 
around  Moscow  is  clearly  an  anti-ballLs- 
tic-missile  installation.  It  is  also  known 
that  the  extensive  installation  in  the  so- 
called  Talinn  line  could  well  be  antimis- 
sile defense. 

It  is  unwise  to  discuss  the  details  of  In- 
telligence collection  on  this  vital  sub- 
ject in  an  unclassified  atmosphere. 
Therefore,  I  urge  that  those  who  bring 
up  arguments  about  intelligence  esti- 
mates do  so  with  care  lest  they  reveal 
information  which  will  aid  and  al)et  the 
enemy.  In  the  interim.  I  should  hope  that 
these  gentlemen  would  trust  the  members 
on  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  who 
have  liad  access  to  a  great  amount  of 
classified  information  and  presentations, 
to  evaluate  this  situation  properly. 

Also,  they  can  confer  with  members  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  which 
will  be  of  great  value  to  them.  Should 
there  be  some  question  aliout  this  evalu- 
ation, it  is  always  possible  to  call  an- 
other secret  session  of  the  Senate,  as  we 
did  in  1963.  to  explain  once  more  the 
dangers  of  lagging  behind  in  the  devel- 
opment of  a  competent  antiballistic  mis- 
sile system  for  the  Umted  States.  I  would, 
therefore,  urge  that  those  who  are  advo- 
cating elimination  of  the  Sentinel  con- 
struction funds,  on  the  basis  of  what 
might  be  inaccurate  information,  revise 
their  position  accordingly. 

In  conclusion.  I  shoiild  like  to  sum- 
marize the  main  arguments  for  proceed- 
ing promptly  with  the  development  of 
the  Sentinel  ABM  system : 

First.  This  is  a  very  complex  system. 
The  Army  needs  every  opportunity  to 
test  the  equipment,  and  it  needs  a  base 
from  which  to  begin.  Even  with  pood  re- 
sults, it  will  take  approximately  4  years 
to  make  the  Sentinel  system  operational. 

As  Secretary  Clifford  stated  in  his 
letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  dated  June  18, 
1968: 

The  program  represents  twelve  years  of  in- 
tense research  and  development  effort. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  say : 

We  have  spent  $3  billion  on  this  program, 
and  for  seven  years  we  have  been  able  to 
intercept  and  knock  down  single  missiles. 

Second.  If  there  is  some  delay  in  Red 

'  Chinese  development  of  an  ICBM,  we 

should  take  advantage  of  the  additional 

time  gained  to  iron  out  diflBculties  and 

perfect  the  Sentinel  system. 

Third.  The  Sentinel  will  not  only  de- 
fend against  an  ICBM  attack  by  Red 
China,  but  also  will  provide  the  United 
States  with  protection  against  an  acci- 
dental or  Irrational  ICBM  laimch  by  any 
power. 

Fourth.  The  capability  provided  by 
Sentinel  will  discourage  nuclear  prolifer- 
ation among  lesser  powers. 

Fifth.  Acting  on  good  faith,  on  the 
DOD  decision  announced  by  Secretary 


McNamara,  the  Army  has  let  contracts, 
hired  people,  and  formed  technical  teams 
to  get  the  Sentinel  project  moving.  Some 
of  the  contractors  have  spent  consider- 
able amounts  of  their  own  funds  to  get 
started.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
many  employees  who  were  released  by 
cutbacks  in  NASA  projects  have  found 
work  on  the  Sentinel  project. 

I  would  not  ask  that  this  project  be 
conducted  just  to  give  people  employ- 
ment, but  I  do  point  out  that  many  peo- 
ple have  obtained  employment  on  this 
Important  project  who  would  otherwise 
be  without  employment  prospects. 

Sixth.  Tlie  Army  needs  to  break 
ground  and  start  construction.  Any  de- 
lay in  establishing  these  sites  will  cause 
a  whiplash  in  the  development  of  other 
essential  components.  In  other  words,  de- 
lay in  construction  wUl  Snowball  other 
delays. 

Seventh.  To  those  who  object  to  Sen- 
tinel development  on  the  grounds  that 
we  cannot  test  the  system  completely,  I 
point  out  that  neither  csJi  we  test  Min- 
uteman  or  Polaris  in  that  context.  To 
those  who  now  argue  against  Sentinel 
on  that  basis,  I  ask,  how  did  they  vote 
on  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty  of  1963? 
Eighth.  Lastly,  I  should  like  to  point 
out  the  growth  capacity  of  the  Sentinel 
system.  WhUe  it  is  admittedly  oriented 
against  the  Red  Cliinese  threat,  it  also 
has  a  capability  against  the  more  dan- 
gerous threat  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Ad- 
ditional faces  can  be  added  to  the  missile 
site  radars,  and  the  perimeter  acquisi- 
tion radars,  to  give  wider  coverage  and 
expanded  capabiUty  to  the  Sentinel. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion.  I  cannot 
help  but  remind  the  Senators  who  oppose 
the  deployment  of  Sentinel  for  economic 
reasons  that  the  Soviets  are  not  reluc- 
tant to  make  a  heavy  investment  in  a 
similar  system.  The  difference  In  Ameri- 
can and  Soviet  attitudes  toward  stra- 
tegic defense  today  might  well  mean  vic- 
tory or  defeat  in  a  nuclear  showdown 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  very  much  pleased 
with  the  statement  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  Mr.  Clifford,  in  the  let- 
ter to  which  I  have  referred,  when  he 
said: 

I  understand  that  a  proposal  may  be  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate  to  eliminate  funds 
for  deployment  of  the  Sentinel  system  in 
fiscal  year  1969  and  restrict  the  program  to 
continued  research  and  development.  -Ap- 
proval of  such  a  proposal  would  disrupt  the 
work  currently  underway  and.  more  seri- 
ously, would  lose  some  two  years  in  the 
avallabUity  of  an  operating  system  which 
in  my  Judgment  Is  Important  to  the  seciuity 
of  the  United  States. 

Those  are  the  words  of  the  present 
Secretary  of  Defense.  Mr.  Clifford. 

So  I  say,  Mr.  President,  in  closing,  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  strongly  for 
this  project,  as  shown  by  his  letter  to 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  to  which  I  have 
referred.  I  say  further  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  en- 
dorse the  project.  All  of  the  members  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  endorse  the 
project,  and  they  have  endorsed  It  for 
a  nimiber  of  years. 

Mr.  President,  m  my  judgment  we  will 
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be  jeopardizing  the  secuiiy  and  the 
safety  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
if  we  delay  going  forward  with  this  Im- 
portant project.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  in  an  all-out  war,  if  we  have  the 
ABM  system  and  the  proper  shelters,  we 
could  save  from  80  million  to  100  million 
lives.  We  cannot  take  the  chance  of 
risking  American  lives  and  not  doing 
what  we  should  to  provide  protection  for 
them. 

We  have  lost  a  lot  of  time.  We  are  from 
5  to  7  years  behind  the  Soviet  Union 
now.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  says  that 
if  we  do  not  provide  this  authorization 
and  appropriation,  we  will  lose  2  more 
years. 

Mr.  President,  how  long  can  we  wait? 
How  much  longer  can  we  afford  for  the 
Soviet  Union  to  keep  climbing  ahead  of 
us?  How  much  longer  can  we  afford  to 
lag  behind  in  this  important  project? 

Some  people  have  raised  the  point  that 
it  would  b*  provocative  to  build  an  antl- 
balHstic  fhlssile  system.  I  would  say  It 
would  not  be  provocative,  because  the 
Soviets  will  strike  when  they  are  ready 
to  strike.  The  fact  is  that  they  have  at 
least  three  systems  deployed  now,  around 
Leningrad,  around  Moscow,  and  the  Tal- 
irm  line.  They  have  an  area  of  regional 
defense,  and  they  have  already  made 
this  deployment. 

We  have  no  deployment.  We  are  still 
doing   research  and  development. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  so  strongly  about 
this  matter  that  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
not  eliminate  this  authorization.  I  hope 
we  will  go  forward  without  delay.  I  have 
been  working  on  this  matter  since  1956. 
This  project  has  been  worked  on  and 
tested  by  the  Army  for  12  years,  and,  as 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  says,  we  have 
spent  $3  billion  on  it.  Oiu-  best  scien- 
tific brains  have  gone  Into  It,  and  all  of 
our  best  scientists  and  our  best  military 
experts,  the  present  civilian  officials  ol 
the  Defense  Department,  and  those  in 
the  past,  have  recommended  that  we  go 
forward  with  the  project. 

We  cannot  delay  longer.  We  must  not 
delay.  We  should  go  forward  promptly 
on  this  important  project. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  again  com- 
pliment the  able  and  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  for  the  magnifi- 
cent job  he  has  done  in  presenting  this 
biU. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  all  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Militai-y  Construction,  and  especially  to 
the  able  and  distinguished  ranking  mi- 
nority memb*  •  of  the  committee  [Mr. 
Thurmond],  a  he  subcommittee  worked 
long  and  hara  on  this  bill,  and  I  need  not 
point  out  to  the  Senate  that  in  report- 
ing the  bill,  the  subcommittee  was  unan- 
imous. 

In  addition.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have 
mentioned  and  other  members  of  the 
committee  have  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate,  we  have  been  fortunate 
in  having  as  our  staff  director  a  very 
competent  and  able  person,  Mr.  Gordon 
Nease.  He  has  been  on  this  job  for  a 
long  time.  Without  his  counsel  and  ad- 
vice, our  task  would  have  been  difficult 
indeed. 

Starting  a  couple  of  years  ago,  in  or- 


der, if  nothing  more,  to  improve  the 
efficiency  of  the  Senate,  we  have  held 
joint  hearings:  that  is  to  say,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Military  Construction  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Military  Construction 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  have 
met  jointly  to  receive  testimony.  This 
has  been  extremely  helpful  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Armed 
Ser\iccs  side,  and  I  know  that  the  able 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible),  who 
is  chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, feels  the  same  way. 

Assisting  the  Senator  from  Nevada, 
and  workin:?  jointly  with  Mr.  Nease  in 
doing  outstandine  staff  work,  is  Mr.  Mike 
Rexroad.  Mr  Rexroad  is  staff  director  for 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  han- 
dlmg  military  construction.  He  has 
worked  jointly  with  Mr.  Nease.  and  this 
joint  arrangement.  I  bejieve.  has  been 
most  wise.  It  has  made  our  task  much 
easier:  and  I  think  our  results  can  be 
far  more  effective  when  we  coordinate 
the  authorizing  process  with  the  appro- 
priating process. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
listened  with  Interest  to  the  speech  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ihgton  [Mr.  Jackson  1  and  also  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  StennisI,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [  Mr.  Thurmond  ) .  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  I  Mr.  DominickI  on 
this  issue,  as  well  as  the  speeches  made 
last  Monday  and  earlier. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hart]  and  I,  and  other  Senators,  will  an- 
swer in  more  detail  the  arguments  made 
today  by  the  Senator  from  Washington. 
But  I  should  like  to  comment  on  his 
speech  and  some  of  the  points  he  has 
made. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  knows 
of  my  high  regard  and  respect  for  him. 
We  have  worked  together  on  many  mat- 
ters. He  is  one  of  the  best  informed  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  on  matters  relating 
to  defense.  He  has  applied  himself  vigor- 
ously to  maintaining  the  adequacy  of  the 
national  defense  and  security  and  the 
capability  of  our  nuclear  deterrent  to 
avoid  a  nuclear  catastrophe.  We  praise 
him  for  his  effort. 

We  know  that  this  is  a  highly  difficult 
and  controversial  issue.  Because  so 
much  material  is  classified,  one  is  un- 
able to  present  on  the  Senate  floor  facts 
which  the  Senate  ought  to  know. 

Several  years  ago,  when  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond] 
proposed  the  development  of  an  antibal- 
listic  missile  at  that  time,  it  was  im- 
possible to  place  in  the  Record  in  open 
session  pertinent  and  searching  facts 
because  of  classification.  But  .when  the 
Senate  went  into  closed  session,  those 
facts  came  out,  and  the  Senate  rejected 
by  a  decisive  vote  the  proposal  to  install 
an  antiballistic  missile  system  at  that 
time.  History  has  shown  that  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Senate  was  correct.  Some  of 
the  same  considerations  are  applicable 
today  on  the  same  issue,  presented  in  a 
new  form. 

Because  of  the  difficulty  of  bringing 
classified  matters  Into  public  view  and 
debate,  general  statements  may  be  ac- 
cepted when  ba<cked  up  by  the  strength 


of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
considering  the  respect  we  hold  for  its 
members. 

It  is  important  for  all  of  us  to  pre- 
sent, as  best  we  can,  all  the  facts  that 
can  be  made  available  to  the  Senate  and 
to  take  great  care  that  we  do  not  make 
general  statements  which  give  the  Im- 
pression to  those  who  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  read  the  classified  state- 
ments that  there  is  substantial  weight 
and  authority  for  the  statements  that 
are  made. 

I  want  to  question  three  general  ai- 
guments  that  my  good  friend  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson! 
made.  I  say  with  all  respect  I  do  not 
consider  them  as  arguments  which 
should  carry  weight  or  force  in  making 
our  determinations.  They  are,  rather, 
conclusions. 

The  first  Is  the  assumption  or  sug- 
gestion that  the  amendment  has  been 
offered  to  save  money  for  our  domestic 
priorities.  Of  course.  If  the  ABM  system 
is  unnecessary,  its  cost  could  be  saved, 
either  to  reduce  budget  expenditures  or 
for  other  needed  purposes.  But  I  have 
not  suggested,  and  I  do  not  know  that 
any  other  Senator  who  joins  In  offering 
the  amendment  is  suggesting,  such  an 
argiunent.  When  I  spoke  on  this  subject 
last  Thursday,  I  said  at  the  very  begin- 
ning that  I  would  relate  my  arguments 
solely  to  national  security,  and  the  effect 
that  an  ABM  system  would  have  upon 
our  national  security. 

I  am  certain  that  every  Senator  would 
be  willing  to  spend  whatever  sum  of 
money  could  be  raised  by  taxes  or  by 
borrowing  billions  of  dollars.  If  an  ABM 
system  could  be  deployed  which  would 
protect  the  country,  which  would  reduce 
the  danger  of  nuclear  catastrophe,  and 
some  human  life.  I  know  the  Senator 
from  Washington  will  agree  with  me  in 
that  statement. 

A  second  argument  he  has  made  is 
that  if  the  amendment  should  be  agreed 
to,  it  would  be  the  beginning  of  a  move- 
ment to  "gut,"  to  use  his  exact  words, 
defense  expenditures,  and  by  implica- 
tion, the  security  of  the  United  States.  I 
have  joined  In  no  such  movement.  Of 
course,  there  will  be  Items  In  the  defense 
bill  which  will  be  questioned,  and  the 
Senate  must  make  its  judgment  on  each 
of  those  items. 

I  have  addressed  myself,  as  have  other 
Senators,  to  the  ABM  system  because  it 
goes  to  issues  far  beyond  other  items  in 
the  defense  bill.  It  goes  to  a  question 
of  policy  as  well  as  of  fact.  The  ques- 
tion Is  whether  we  shall  embark  on  a 
system  involving  expenditures,  in  this 
case,  of  perhaps  $6  billion  to  $10  billion, 
or.  In  the  case  of  a  larger  system,  $40 
billion  or  perhaps  more.  But,  as  I  have 
said,  the  cost  Is  not  the  issue.  The  Issue 
Is  whether  an  ABM  system  will  contrib- 
ute to  the  security  of  the  United  States 
or  will.  In  fact,  endanger  the  security 
of  the  United  States.  I  want  the  decision 
to  be  made  from  one  source,  from  actual 
facts,  from  rational  judgment,  and  not 
from  assumptions. 

The  proposal  to  build  an  ABM  sys- 
tem is  not  agreed  to  by  every  member 
of  the  administration,  whether  civil,  mil- 
itary, scientific,  or  from  the  Intelligence 
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community.  We  know  that  many  have 
questioned  not  only  its  reliability  and 
capability,  but  also  the  wisdom  and  pol- 
icy of  deploying  such  a  system.  It  Is  my 
understanding  that  every  scientific  ad- 
viser to  the  Presidents  of  the  United 
States,  whether  President  Elsenhower. 
President  Kennedy,  or  President  John- 
son, has  said  that  there  could  be  no  as- 
surance of  the  capability  of  such  a  sys- 
tem, and  recommended  against  its  de- 
ployment, as  a  defense  against  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  system  has  been  given  various 
names.  When  it  was  first  supported  by 
former  Secretary  McNamara  in  Sep- 
tember 1967,  after  a  long  struggle  It  was 
contended  that  It  was  a  limited  Chinese- 
oriented  ABM  system.  The  Senator  from 
Washington,  In  his  speech,  gave  no  as- 
surance that  It  would  protect  against  a 
missile  fired  from  a  submarine,  from  a 
platform  on  a  vessel,  or  positioned  in  a 
suitcase.  He  implied  that  the  Chinese 
had  some  capabilities  along  this  line  in 
the  use  of  submarines.  I  have  not  read 
anywhere  that  the  ABM  system  would 
protect  against  a  low-trajectory  missile. 

Second,  even  some  who  have  spoken 
for  the  ABM  system  have  said  that  It 
could  not  be  deployed  until  the  middle 
1970's,  without  defining  the  "middle 
1970's."  Would  It  be  1975  or  1974?  It  has 
been  said  that  we  could  deploy,  if  nec- 
essary, a  limited  ABM  system  by  1974 
so  there  is  no  rush.  Today  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart]  placed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  from  Mr.  Wamke. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  In- 
ternational Security,  who  said  that  the 
Chinese  ICBM  system  had  been,  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  Department,  delayed  1 
year.  * 

He  also  made  the  statement,  as  had 
Secretary  McNamara.  that  the  chief  de- 
terrent against  a  Chinese  attack  is  the 
overwhelming  capacity  of  the  United 
States  to  destroy  China  if  it  should  be 
foolish  enough  to  launch  an  attack  upon 
the  United  States. 

Then  it  is  said — and  now  it  comes  out 
clearly  in  the  open  by  everyone  who 
speaks — that  this  is  the  beginning  of  a 
system  to  defend  the  United  States 
against  a  Soviet  attack  if  one  should  be 
made. 

A  few  days  ago  I  placed  in  the  Record 
a  statement  by  Secretary  McNamara.  in 
January  of  this  year,  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services-Jn  which  he  gave  the 
figures  of  the  relative  nuclear  strength 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  both  in  terms  of  missiles  and  of 
warheads.  According  to  that  statement, 
which  is  in  the  Record — and  it  is  in  the 
record  made  before  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services — he  estimated  that  the 
United  States,  with  Its  Intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles,  with  its  Polaris  mis- 
siles, wiyi  its  bomber  capacity,  had  4,000 
warheads  against  1,000  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  is  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield,  for  a  point  of  information? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  very 
properly  raising  many  important  ques- 
tions, and  there  should  be  a  proper  re- 
sponse. 

I  wish  to  say.  at  the  outset,  that  there 


is  no  one  In  this  body  for  whom  I  have 
greater  affection  or  greater  respect  than 
the  able  Senator  from  Kentucky.  I  do 
not  believe  this  needs  to  be  said.  The 
Senator  knows  that. 

The  Senator  is  raising  questions  that 
are  proper,  and  I  believe  this  Is  the  body 
in  which  we  should  provide  proper  an- 
swers. • 

Mr.  COOPER.  They  must  be  raised, 
and  they  must  be  answered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  Is  correct, 
and  he  is  rendering  a  great  service  In 
raising  these  questions. 

I  just  wish  to  comment  at  this  time 
about  the  last  point  mentioned  by  the 
Senator.  The  Senator  has  raised  a  num- 
ber of  points,  and  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
respond  In  detail  this  afternoon,  but  I 
shall  make  some  rather  abbreviated  re- 
sponses to  the  points. 

For  example,  in  the  last  point  made 
by  the  Senator  he  quotes  former  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  McNamara  as  estimating 
that  the  Soviets  have  1,000  warheads 
compared  to  4,000  U.S.  warheads.  I  am 
wondering  whether  the  Senator  Is  aware 
that  the  point  here  Is  that  tliere  Is  a  dis- 
tinction between  warheads  and  missiles. 

Wt.  COOPER.  Yes. 

MA  JACKSON.  Secretary  McNamara 
was  Inferring  to  warheads,  not  missUes. 
At  tHe  rate  we  are  going  and,  as  I  said 
today  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  at  the 
rate  the  Soviet  Union  is  going,  they  will 
have  more  land-based  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles  than  we  will  have. 

It  may  be  that  Secretary  McNamara, 
in  connection  with  that  statement  to 
which  you  i-efer,  presupposes  that  the 
Soviet  Union  will  not  go  for  MIRV— that 
is,  multiple  independently  targeted  re- 
entry vehicles,  that  what  we  are  doing, 
they  will  not  do. 

Mr.  President,  this  would  be  a  great 
affront  to  history,  if  we  could,  at  this 
time  and  point  In  history,  make  .that  type 
of  assumption.  It  Is  dangerous  to  assume 
that,  somehow,  they  will  not  be  able  to 
do  what  we  will  be  able  to  do  in  the  field 
of  scientific  development. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  should  like  to  respond 
to  that  point,  because  I  have  considered 
the  question. 

I  point  out  that  in  the  testimony  Sec- 
retary McNamara  gave  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  he  made  this 
statement,  and  I  read  from  page  17213  pf 
the  Record  of  last  Thursday:  In  this 
table,  he  gives  the  number  of  U.S.  mis- 
siles, the  total  number,  as  1,710 — and  697 
intercontinental  bombers,  but  leave  out 
the  bombers  for  the  present — and  750  So- 
viet Union  missiles.  His  estimate  of  war- 
heads was  4,500  for  the  United  States — 
I  read  Inaccurately  4,000  before— because 
of  my  bad  glasses — against  1,000  Soviet 
warheads. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  said 
that  Secretary  McNamara  did  not  take 
Into  account  the  fact  that  the  Soviet 
Union  might  develop  this  multiple  inde- 
pendently targeted  reentry  vehicle.  It 
takes  time  to  say  that  long  name. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  is  Pentagonese. 

Mr.  COOPER.  But  the  United  States  is 
developing  it. 

Secretary  McNamara  said  in  his  state- 
ment that  it  was  possible,  by  placing  this 
improvement  on  our  missiles,  to  multiply 
the  number  of  warheads  by  10.  He  also 


said  that  this  Improvement  could  be 
placed  on  the  Polaris  missiles,  and  mul- 
tiply them  by  10.  He  did  say  that  he  had 
no  doubt  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  de- 
veloping the  same  kind  of  impi-ovement 
for  their  missile. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Why  do  we  compare 
4,500  and  1,000,  then? 

Mr.  COOPER.  We  start  with  that. 
Then,  If  It  Is  possible,  imder  our  Im- 
provements of  MIRV.  to  multiply  by  10. 
our  stock  could  reach  40,000  warheads. 
And  he  said  the  Soviet  Union  could  do 
the  same  thing. 

So  we  come  back  always  to  superiority 
of  the  United  States,  or  i)arity.  In  his 
argiunent  and  In  my  argument.  ^ 

If  we  take  these  steps  and  the  Soviet 
Union  takes  these  steps,  we  maintain  the 
same  kind  of  nuclear  deterrent,  the 
ability  to  destroy  each  other.  It  is  an 
unhappy  thought,  but,  nevertheless,  it  is 
the  deterrent,  and  the  ABM  will  not  alter 
it. 

Now  I  make  another  point  with  respect 
to  the  argiunent  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Washington.  It  has  been  assumed, 
and  has  been  said,  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  deployed  an  effective  ABM  system.  I 
have  read  some  of  the  classified  state- 
ments, and  I  have  read  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara's  public  statement.  He  spoke  for 
the  Department  of  Defense.  Has  anyone 
come  before  the  Armed  Services  Commit-  ■ 
tee.  to  change  the  testimony  that  Secre- 
tary McNamara  gave  in  January?  Secre- 
tary McNamara  said  then,  in  his  testi- 
mony, that  three  systems  had  been  de- 
ployed. One  is  the  system  at  Leningrad, 
deployed  in  1962,  which  is  obsolete.  A 
second  is  the  Tallin.  While  there  is  a 
variance  of  opinion  as  to  its  purpose.  Sec- 
retary McNamara  said  in  January  that 
the  latest  Information  and  estimates  were 
that  It  was  a  system  to  defend  against 
airplane  and  reconnaissance  flights. 

He  went  on  to  say  that  the  system 
around  Moscow  had  not  been  completed, 
was  not  being  expedited.  It  raises  the 
question  whether  it  is  not  being  pushed 
to  completion  and  extended  to  other 
cities  because  the  Soviets  have  made  a 
judgment  that  it  is  becoming  obsolete  or 
ineffective,  or  perhaps  because  there  Is  a 
possibility  of  reaching  agreement  with 
the  United  States  against  the  deploy- 
ment of  ABM  systems. 

These  facts  and  statements  are  ascer- 
tainable. They  are  in  the  record,  and 
they  must  be  considered.  With  the 
greatest  respect  for  Senator  Jackson  and 
Senator  Stennis,  whom  I  hold  in  as  high 
regard  and  affection  as  any  other  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate,  assuinptions  which  are 
not  sustainable  by  the  facts  given  publicly 
or  in  classified  sources  do  not  carry  as 
much  force. 

Finally,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
asked.  Why  cannot  we  take  these  steps 
to  give  the  greatest  assurance  of 
protection? 

I  have  my  own  reasons.  One  Is  that 
there  still  are  great  doubts,  and  that 
with  more  extensive  inquiry  and  debate, 
within  a  year  they  may  be  clearer. 

Second,  the  President  said  in  his 
speech  at  the  United  Nations  on  June  12 

that  he  hopea  that  we  might  make  prog- 
ress with  the  Soviet  Union  toward  agree- 
ments Involving  both  offensive  and  de- 
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fenslve  systems.  I  know  that  doubts  are 
always  attached  to  such  a  possibility. 
However,  even  the  Soviet  Union  has  not 
been  IntracUble  when  its  Interests  were 
the  same  as  ours.  That  has  been  shown 
by  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty  and  the 
recent  Nonproliferatlon  Treaty.  I  believe 
we  should  delay  deployment  to  determine 
if  there  is  possibility  of  such  an  agree- 
ment. To  deploy  could  destroy  such  an 
opportunity.  There  is  no  immediate 
threat  from  any  Chinese  nuclear  capa- 
bility. 

The  installation  of  this  system  would 
not  have  any  effect  upon  the  ability  of 
the  Soviet  Union  to  destroy  the  United 
States  or  upon  the  capability  of  the 
United  States  to  destroy  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  make  one  fur- 
ther statement  before  I  close.  Of  course, 
we  want  to  save  human  lives,  but  this 
issue,  -too.  is  bound  up  in  the  issue  of 
whether  an  ABM  system  will  protect  or 
deter  against  attack  because,  ultimately, 
that  determines  whether  lives  will  be  lost 
or  not. 

The  installation  of  such  systems  and 
its  furthering  of  the  arms  race,  with  all 
of  its  possibilities,  is  a  factor  we  have  to 
take  into  account.  * 

Former  Secretary  McNamara  placed 
in  the  record  before  the  Senator  a  table 
showing  an  estimate  of  the  number  of 
human  lives  that  would  be  lost  in  all 
kinds  of  situations,  such  as  an  attack 
upon  the  United  States  by  the  Soviet 
Union  or  an  attack  upon  the  Soviet  Union 
by  the  United  States,  ofte  situation  with 
the  ABM  system  and  another  without 
the  ABM  .system,  one  with  the  employ- 
ment of  MIRV,  and  one  without.  When 
aU  was  calculated  with  the  installation 
of  the  antiballistlc  missile  system  and  in- 
cluding recent  developments,  the  esti- 
mate of  the  loss  of  human  lives  in  the 
United  States  and  in  the  Soviet  Union 
was  approximately  the  same. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  this  is  a  terribly 
controversial  subject.  We  are  stirred  by 
the  same  emotions  and  purposes  to  do  all 
we  can  to  protect  the  security  of  this 
country  and  its  people.  However,  the 
question  remains  whether  to  take  this 
course  which  seems  plausible,  one  that 
appeals  to  emotions  and  patriotism  but 
which  rationally  could  be  the  wrong 
course.  That  is  the  question  we  will  have 
to  consider  in  this  debate.  I  am  sure  we 
will  vote  as  our  consciences  and  judg- 
ment direct. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  repeat  again  that  I  think  the  questions 
and  the  comments  of  the  able  Senator 
from  Kentucky  must  be  responded  to.  I 
think  they  are  questions  that  need  a 
proper  answer.  I  will  now  comment  in  a 
general  way.  and  I  will  be  happy  to  re- 
spond more  fully  later.  However,  I  would 
like  now  to  address  myself  to  the  key 
points  that  the  Senator  has  made. 

First,  let  us  make  very  clear  the  de- 
ployment of  an  antiballistlc  missile  sys- 
tem by  the  Soviets.  I  have  just  read  into 
the  Record  the  letter  from  Secretary  of 
Defense  Clifford.  I  would  like  for  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  to  have  a  copy  of 
the  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Mr.  COOPEai.  I  have  one.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 


iAT.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  will  note, 
in  the  next  to  the  last  paragraph,  on  the 
question  of  deployment  the  statement  is 
unequivocal  that  the  Soviets  are  at  the 
present  time  deploying  a  ballistic  missile 
defense  around  Moscow.  Here  Is  the 
statement  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense: 


The  Sovleta  are.  at  the  present  time,  de- 
ploying a  ballistic  mlsalle  defense  around 
Moscow. 


There  is  no  dispute  about  that  fact  in 
the  intelligence  community.  I  want  to 
lay  at  rest  £^ny  misconception  anyone  in 
this  body  may  have  that  they  are  not 
deploying  in  antimissile  system  around 
Moscow. 

While  I  am  on  this  point  there  seems 
to  be  this  feeling  in  America — and  most 
people.  I  think,  are  very  honest  and  sin- 
cere about  it — that  somehow  we  are  add- 
ing fuel  to  the  arms  race. 

Mr.  President,  the  Soviets  were  the  first 
"^to  develop  an  intercontinenUl  ballistic 
missile.  The  Soviets  were  the  first  to  de- 
velop an  antiballistlc  missile.  The  Soviets 
were  the  first  to  develop  a  fractional 
orbital  bombardment  system,  known  as 
FOBS.  ^  ^ 

Where  does  the  idea  come  from  that 
we  started  what  is  called  the  arms  race? 
We  had  a  complete  monopoly  of  nuclear 
weapons  from  that  significant  day  in 
history  in  July  1945.  at  Alamagordo,  imtU 
that  eventful  day  in  August  1949.  It  was 
on  that  latter  date  that  the  Soviets  re- 
vealed their  first  nuclear  weapon. 

Mr.  President,  the  facts  are  clear.  Mr. 
Churchill  made  the  point  many  times 
that  we  were  in  a  position  to  dominate 
the  nations  of  the  world  with  our  power. 
We  could  have  enslaved  the  world.  Our 
course  was  that  of  peace  and  constructive 
initiatives. 

It  was  the  United  States  that  went  to 
the  United  Nations  In  1946.  with  the 
Baruch-Acheson-Lilienthal  proposal,  in 
which  we  offered  to  turn  over  our  nuclear 
stockpile  under  a  system  of  inspections 
so  that  there  could  be  a  real  manage- 
ment of  this  problem.  Who  vetoed  It?  The 
Soviet  Union. 

We  think  we  made  every  possible  move 
to  avoid  a  buildup  in  this  area.  For  over 
4  years  we  did  not  go  ahead  with  the 
hydrogen  bomb.  These  are  facts  of  his- 
tory. Mr.  President,  It  was  when  we  found 
out  that  Klaus  Fuchs,  as  a  traitor  and  a 
spy.  had  been  at  Los  Alamos  and  had 
given  the  information  on  the  develop- 
ment of  our  thermonuclear  device  to  the 
Soviets  that  we  immediately  got  busy, 
and  went  ahead  with  what  was  known 
as  the  superproject.  Our  hands  are  clean. 
We  have  made  every  prudent  offer  a 
country  could  make  to  try  to  control 
arms. 

In  connection  with  the  hydrogen 
bomb,  the  difference  between  the  time 
when  we  got  It  and  the  time  that  the 
Soviets  got  it  was  very  close.  We  got 
thermonuclear  devices  November  1, 1952; 
the  Soviets  got  theirs  in  July  or  August 
of  1953,  when  Mr.  Malenkov  made  that 
famous  announcement. 

Mr.  President.  I  only  mention  these 
things  to  try  to  reiterate  once  again  the 
course  we  foUowed.  I  supported  the  Nu- 
clear Test  Ban  Treaty.  With  respect  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  believe  firmly  In  the 
need  to  follow  two  consonant  courses  of 


action:  On  the  one  hand,  to  keep  talk- 
ing to  the  Soviet  Union  and  working 
with  them  where  Interests  converge,  and 
on  the  other  hand  to  remain  strong.  I 
think  this  is  the  way  we  really  make 
progress. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  people  in 
Czechoslovakia  today  would  not  be 
making  the  moves  they  are  making  had 
it  not  been  for  the  superior  military  pos- 
ture of  the  United  States,  in  concert 
with  our  NATO  allies.  That  posture  of 
strength  made  it  possible  for  people  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  and  the  satellite 
countries  to  make  the  moves  they  are 
now  making,  in  Czechoslovakia,  and  at 
times  in  Poland,  for  greater  freedom. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  proper 
PKjIlcy  to  follow:  To  maintain  a  posture 
of  strength.  We  are  talking  now  about  a 
great  element  of  that  strength.  I  had 
real  reservations  about  the  ABM  system. 
The  able  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
responded  in  a  similar  way.  I  think  that 
a  majority  on  the  committee  had  real 
reservations.  The  military  and  civilian 
chiefs  in  the  past  have  had  reservations. 
But  we  have  become  convinced  by  the 
people  who  know  what  they  are  doing, 
the  people  who  bear  the  direct  technical 
and  strategic  responsibility,  that  this 
Is  the  right  course. 

Let  me  respond  at  this  point  to  the 
question  whether  there  is  agreement  on 
this  ABM  program.  The  able  Senator 
from  Kentucky  has,  very  properly,  raised 
the  question  about  the  scientific  advis- 
ers in  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
their  stand  and  position  on  this  matter. 
Dr.  Foster  the  present  Director  of  Re- 
search and  Engineering  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  wholeheartedly  sup- 
ports the  program.  It  is  true  that  some 
of  his  predecessors  in  the  past  have  op- 
posed it.  It  is  also  true  that  some  of  the 
military  In  the  past  have  opposed  It.  So, 
there  Is  no  dispute  about  that.  Let  me 
make  it  clear  that  Secretary  of  Defense 
Clifford  supports  the  program  as  well  as 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Army.  Navy,  and 
Air  Force.  The  Director  of  Defense  Re- 
search and  Engineering,  Dr.  Foster,  sup- 
ports It.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  In- 
cluding its  chairman,  support  it  imani- 
mously.  The  truth  is.  they  would  like  to 
go  well  beyond  this  program. 

I  am  sure  that  if  we  look  around,  we 
would  be  discouraged  if  there  was  com- 
plete unanimity  In  any  great  body  as 
large  as  the  Pentagon.  We  certainly 
would  wonder,  if  there  was  no  dissent. 
But  the  people  who  have  the  direct  re- 
sponslbUity,  civilian  and  military  and 
scientific,  fully  support  the  program. 

I  wanted  to  answer  that  question.  I 
shall  be  happy  to  respond  ^o  any  further 
questions  any  Senator  may  have  in  that 
regard. 

Now  let  me  comment  regarding  the 
deployment  dates.  I  regret  that  the  spe- 
cific dates  of  deployment  are  classified.  I 
can  say.  however,  that  it  is  true  there 
has  been  a  1-year  slippage  in  the  esti- 
mate of  the  Red  Chinese  capabUity 
regarding  the  intercontinental  ballistic 
missile.  But  let  me  quickly  add  that  our 
estimates  have  been  off  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent as  to  when  the  Chinese  would  get 
their  thermonuclear  device.  There  were 
many  people  saying  they  would  not  have 
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it  for  many  years.  The  fact  is,  they  were 
well  ahead  of  our  estimates  as  to  when 
they  would  explode  their  thermonuclear 
device.  The  abUlty  by  which  they  have 
improved  the  device  has  been  rather 
startling.  j 

We  hear  much  about  Prance  being  a 
great  leader  in  the  field  of  science.  I  must 
say.  It  must  be  rather  embarrassing  to 
the  general  that  as  yet  they  have  no 
thermonuclear  device  In  France,  and  the 
Chinese  have  already  achieved  theirs. 

Thus,  I  think  it  would  be  utter  folly 
if  we  placed  great  credence  In  this  esti- 
mate of  a  1-year  slippage.  It  may  be 
eradicated  In  a  relatively  short  period  of 
time.  The  President's  budget  recognized 
6  months  of  this  delay. 

I  also  want  to  point  out  to  my  good 
friend  from  Kentucky  that  the  possibility 
of  a  1-year  slippage  is  not  the  central 
point.  We  are  missing  the  main  point  if 
we  think  that  that  estimate  of  a  1-year 
slippage  means  we  can  defer  our  whole 
program  for  a  year. 

That  does  not  follow  logically  at  all. 
Full  coverage  of  the  United  States  is 
what  is  involved  in  this  program.  We 
will  not  have  full  coverage  of  the  United 
States  when  the  Chinese  get  their  initial 
ICBM's.  That  is  the  central  point  to 
remember.  It  does  not  follow  at  all  that. 
because  there  has  been  a  6  months'  or 
a  I -year  slippage,  we  can  deploy  the  pro- 
gram a  year  later. 

I  wanted  to  cover  that  point  and  make 
it  very  clear;  because  that  is  the  view 
and  the  judgment  not  of  a  Senator  but 
the  view  and  the  judgment  of  those  tech- 
nically responsible  for  the  development 
of  the  program  and  its  operational  re- 
quirements. 

Mr.  President,  one  last  point.  I  have 
seen  various  press  stories — they  did  not 
relate  to  statements  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky — which  indicated  that  if  we 
can  make  the  cuts  in  the  ABM  program, 
the  money  could  be  used  for  domestic 
programs. 

I  should  ix)int  out  that,  obviously, 
there  are  many  areas  within  the  Defense 
Department  where  projects  may  be  de- 
ferred. I  expect  that  there  will  be  some 
substantial  deferments  which  will  exceed 
at  least  $1  billion. 

But,  the  worst  thing  that  we  could  do 
would  be  to  defer  critical  strategic  weap- 
ons systems.  That  is  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about  In  this  particular  situation. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  we  deny  this 
program,  it  will  be  but  the  beginning  of 
an  effort  to  deny  other  programs  within 
the  Department  of  Defense  which  are 
crucial  to  the  balance  of  power  in  the 
world. 

We  are  talking  about  long-lead  items 
and  what  we  do  here  in  connection  with 
authorizations  and  appropriations  will 
have  a  serious  impact  in  years  to  come. 

Thus.  Mr.  President,  we  all  have  our 
opinions  on  this  subject.  I  am  not  saying 
that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  feels 
that  way.  I  am  merely  expressing  my 
opinion  and  my  grave  concern.  It  could 
be  interpreted  as  an  attempt  by  some  in 
the  United  States  to  cut  back  our  mili- 
tary power. 

I  conclude  my  remarks  at  this  time  by 
saying  that  the  able  Senator,  my  very 
good  friend  from  Kentucky,  has  been 
extremely  helpful  in  raising  these  ques- 


tions. I  hope  more  questions  will  be 
raised  and  I  hope  that  we  can.  to  the  best 
of  our  ability,  obtain  answers,  to  which 
the  Senate  is  entitled  and  the  kind  of 
answers,  to  the  extent  that  security  per- 
mits, that  the  American  public  can  re- 
ceive. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
not  detain  the  Senate.  I  was  impressed 
with  the  figures  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky cited  from  Mr.  McNamara's  testi- 
mony. Those  figures  pertaining  to  the 
warheads  on  missiles  challenges  me.  In 
this  way:  namely  In  this  calendar  year, 
when  Mr.  McNamara  testified  on  the 
present  budget,  including  this  antibal- 
listlc missile  item,  and  I  was  acting  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  at  that  time 
and.  therefore,  was  conducting  the  hear- 
ing as  chairman. 

I  do  not  recall — and  I  have  checked 
the  record  to  see,  or  if  the  clerk  recalls— 
and  there  is  not  one  iota  of  testimony 
from  Mr.  McNamara  about  the  antibal- 
listlc missile  item  except  in  total  sup- 
port of  it. 

He  first  made  a  speech,  some  time 
around  last  October,  when  he  referred  to 
this  particular  item  and  announced  that 
there  would  be  a  recommendation  for  the 
antiballistlc  missile  system  insofar  as  it 
pertained  to  the  system  directed  pri- 
marily toward  the  coming  Red  China 
possibilities  and  threats.  In  all  his  testi- 
mony in  the  presentation  on  the  budget 
matter,  and  everything,  he  does  support 
that  position. 

As  I  stated  earlier.  I  was  not  quick  to 
be  for  this  matter  of  deployment;  but  I 
have  seen  this  thing  grow  and  gradually 
develop.  Much  has  happened  since  we 
had  the  debate,  within  closed  doors,  to 
which  the  Senator  has  referred,  and 
definite  progress  has  been  made. 

I  am  fully  convinced  that  now.  to  meet 
these  changed  conditions,  we  have  no 
choice  except  to  begin  this  deployment.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Washington  is 
right,  that  it  has  reached  the  point  that 
we  cannot  stop  1  year,  or  a  split  year,  or 
be  sure  that  1  year  has  been  dropped  by 
our  adversary. 

On  a  matter  of  this  kind,  no  one  can 
be  that  accurate.  No  one  can  say  3 
months,  6  months,  orl2  months  with  any 
degree  of  complete  accuracy  about  this 
program. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 


ceed  to  the  consideration  cf  Calendar 
No.  1234,  H.R.  10058. 

The  PREISIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assist ANX  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (H.R.  10058)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Esther  D.  Borda.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


JAMES  E.  DENMAN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1227.  H.R.  5199. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (H.R.  5199)  for  the  relief  of  James 
E.  Denman. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


MRS.   ESTHER  D.   BORDA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 


ARTHUR  ANDERSON 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1236,  H.R.  10655. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEIR.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (H.R.  10655)  for  the  relief  of  Arthur 
Anderson. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


-  DONALD  C.  GOEWEY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
1239.  S.  1274. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (S.  1274)  for  the  relief  of  Donald  C. 
Goewey. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  with  an  amendment,  on  page 
1,  line  7.  after  the  word  "amount",  to 
strike  out  the  comma  and  "if  any,";  so 
as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.  1274 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  providing  for  the  barring  of 
claims  against  tlie  United  States",  approved 
October  9,  1940  (54  Stat.  1061).  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  shall 
certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the 
amount  of  the  pay  and  allowances  due  Don- 
ald C.  Goewey  incident  to  liis  services  in  the 
United  States  Air  Force  from  October  1,  1950. 
through  March  5.  1951:  the  said  Donald  C. 
Goewey  never  having  received  such  pay  and 
allowances;  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, upon  receipt  of  such  certification,  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, the  amount  so  certified  to  the  said 
Donald  C.  Goewey:  Provided.  TTiat  no  part  of 
the  amount  appropriated  in  this  Act  in  excess 
of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or 
delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at- 
torney on  account  of  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
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thereof  atuUl  M  fined  in  any  mm  not  exceed- 
ing 91.000. 

The  aznendmoit  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  en^ossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Rkcobo  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1260),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
thebUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricokd, 
as  follows: 

ptmposs 

The  purpose  of  the  propoaed  legislation,  as 
amended.  Is  to  direct  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  to  certify  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  amount  of  the 
pay  and  allowances  due  Etonald  C.  Ooewey 
Incident  to  his  service  In  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
from  October  1,  1060,  through  March  5.  1951. 


ORDEB    FOR    RECESS    TO    FRIDAY, 
JUNE  21,  AT  9  A.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  this  afternoon, 
it  stand  in  recess  until  9  o'clock  Friday 
morning. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


EXCISE  TAXES— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT —  UNANIMOUS  -  CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  consulted  with  all  the  Interested 
parties,  or  at  least  most  of  them,  on  this 
subject,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent, 
with  their  approval,  that  immediately  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  prayer  and  the  dis- 
position of  the  Journal  on  Friday,  there 
be  a  time  limitation  on  the  consideration 
of  the  conierence  report  on  surcharge 
taxes — if  It  is  adopted  by  the  House  to- 
morrow, that  Is — with  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Smathers] 
and  the  distinguished  minority  leader  or 
any  Senators  they  may  designate,  the 
vote  to  occur  not  later  than  12  o'clock 
noon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement  re- 
duced to  writing,  is  as  follows: 

Ordered.  That  the  Senate  vote  not  later 
than  12  o'clock  noon  Friday,  June  21,  1968,  on 
the  conference  report  on  HJt.  15414.  excise 
tax  bill  (If  It  has  been  approved  by  the 
House). 

Ordered  further.  That  the  Senate  wUl  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  conference 
report  after  the  approval  of  the  Journal  on 
Friday,  June  21,  with  the  time  before  the 
vote  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  SMikxasas] 
and  the  minority  leader  |Mr.  DnxsKM),  or 
whomever  they  may  designate. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Im- 
mediately after  the  conference  report  is 
disposed  of — If  it  is  out  of  the  way — we 
will  rettim  to  the  pending  business, 
which  will  be  the  military  construction 
authorization  bill. 


llr.  BTRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roil. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9  A.M.  FRIDAY, 
JUNE  21.  1968 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  9  o'clock 
Friday  morning  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  (at  3 
o'clock  and  34  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate recessed  until  Friday,  June  21,  1968, 
at  9  ajn. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  19,  1968: 

DiPLOMATtC    AND    FORnCN    SEXVICX 

O.  Edward  Clark,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, a  Foreign  Service  offlcer  of  class  1.  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Republic  of  Mali,  vice  C.  Robert  Moore. 

Robert  M.  Sayre.  of  Virginia,  a  Foreign 
Service  olBcer  of  class  1,  to  be  Amt>assador 
Extraordinary  and  Plempotentiary  of  the 
Umted  States  of  America  to  Uruguay. 

Walter  J.  Stoessel.  Jr.,  of  California,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  1.  to  t>e  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Poland. 

National  TXansportation  SArrrr  Boabo 
Louis  M.  Thayer,  of  Florida,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of   the   National   Transp>ortatlon   Safety 
Board   for  the  term   expiring  December  31, 
1973  (reappointment). 

POSTMASTE«3 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  post- 
masters: 

AIJIBSMS 

Billy  R.  Hlgdon,  Hlgdon.  Ala.,  tn  place  of 
J.  T.  Kenemore.  retired. 


Monroe  G.  Ebsen,  San  Simon,  Ariz.,  In 
place  of  N.  R.  Caldwell,  deceased. 

Gladys  M.  Walker,  Superior,  Ariz.,  In  place 
of  L.  O.  Acosta,  resigned. 

AaKAMsaa 

Dnlene  I.  Surratt,  Tucker,  Ark.,  in  place 
of  E.  P.  Richmond,  retired. 

COLOBADO 

Lawrence  E.  Held.  Penrose,  Colo.,  in  place 
of  Charlotte  Cofiman,  retired. 

ILLINOIS 

Vtrgel  P.  Spencer,  Dewitt,  111.,  in  place  of 
L.  M.  Warner,  retired. 

INDIANA 

Robert  W.  Rice,  Linden,  Ind.,  In  place  of 
C.  A.  Murphy,  deceased. 

IOWA 

Paul  H.  Stlneman,  Grandvtew,  Iowa,  In 
place  of  I.  M.  Buster,  retired. 

Daniel  B.  Forward,  Henderson,  Iowa,  In 
place  of  A.  M.  Workman,  retired. 

Palmer  H.  Johnson,  Larrabee,  Iowa,  In  place 
of  E.   A.  Jacobson,  retired. 

KANSAS 

Ernest  O.  Cutter,  Wallace.  Kan*.,  In  place 
of  K.  L.  Barton,  resigned. 


MADn 

Paul  A  Bellveau.  Brownfleld,  Maine.  In 
place  of  J.  D.  Wells,  retired. 

MiaSOTTBX 

Charles  C.  Parrls,  Ava,  Mo.,  In  place  of  R. 
L.  Ellis,  deceased. 

Paul  C.  Mallery,  De  Soto,  Mo.,  In  place  of 
W.  A.  Agers,  retired. 

Charles  E.  Davis,  Fillmore,  Mo.,  in  place  of 
M.  M.  Shlneman,  retired. 

Marvin  H.  Hamann,  Llguorl,  Mo.,  In  place 
of  H   J.  Degulre.  retired. 

Ermal  D.  Cameron,  Pattonsburg,  Mo.,  lu 
place  of  W.  D.  Moody,  retired. 

CecU  B.  Allison,  Tipton,  Mo.,  In  place  of 
Maude  Dahl,  retired. 

N>W    HAMPSHIKS 

Carol  J.  Rogers.  Stratham,  N.H.,  in  place  of 
F.  W.  Tuck,  retired. 

NEW    JEKSKT 

John  M.  Shields,  Pequannock,  N.J.,  In  place 
of  J.  B.  Olldawle.  retired. 

NEW    YORK 

Joseph  J.  Barr.  Accord,  N.T.,  in  place  of 
M.  J.  Layne,  declined. 

Ida  M.  Winter.  Big  Moose,  N.T.,  In  place  of 
A.  J.  Dunn,   retired. 

Carole  E.  Falln.  Deansboro,  N.T.,  In  place 
of  C.  A.  WInslow,  removed. 

Norma  K.  Harvey,  Model  City,  N.Y.,  In  place 
of  S.  A.  Luskin,  retired. 

Marvin  J.  Punk,  Schoharie,  N.Y.,  in  place 
of  H.  R.  Martin,  retired. 

NORTH    CAROUMA 

Rol>ert  I.  PameU,  Lumlierton,  N.C.,  In  place 
Of  R.  G.  Cashwell,  retired. 

Robert  L.  Rowe.  Marlon,  N.C.,  In  place  of 
L.  P.  Hunter,  deceased. 

ORSCON 

Madonna  L.  Crescenzl,  Cbemult,  Oreg.,  In 
place  of  J.  H.  Brader,  deceased. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Annaglad  J.  Angelo,  Isabella,  Pa.,  in  place 
of  L.  E.  Stevenson,  retired. 

TEXAS 

Iva  K.  Williams,  Diana,  Tex.,  In  place  of 
V  E.  Cobb,  retired. 

XTTAH 

Richard  O.  Bell,  Dugway,  Utah,  in  place 
of  D.  P.  Keele,  resigned. 

Daniel  L.  Miller,  Farmlngton.  Utah,  in 
place  of  E.  F.  Nlcholls,  retired. 

WASHINGTON 

Frank  R.  Costl,  Black  Diamond.  Wash.,  In 
place  of  R.  V.  Rosso,  resigned. 

Harold  F.  Van  Home.  Elk.  Wash..  In  place 
of  P.  I.  Johnson,  retired. 

Fredrick  W.  Bremner,  RepubUc,  Wash.,  In 
place  of  J.  W.  Cody,  retired. 

Frank  R.  McOuire,  Shelton,  Wash.,  In  place 
of  J.  H.  Gray,  deceased. 

WEST    VnCINIA 

Rutha  Mae  Davis,  Swltzer,  W.  Va.,  In  place 
of  H.  G.  Whitt,  retired. 

wiscoirsiN 

Leslie  R.  Stevenson,  Marinette,  Wis.,  In 
place  of  A.  L.  Peters,  deceased. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  19,  1968: 
Postmasters 

ALABAMA 

Lynwood  Junkins.  Kennedy, 
Martha  C.  Anderson,  Semmee. 
Hoyt  W.  Self,  Trafford. 

ARKANSAS 

Tharold  O.  Galloway,  Armorel. 
Rome  H.  Rea,  Caraway. 
Allen  H.  Wllkerson.  Cave  City. 
Jamee  D.  Vestal,  Jr.,  Huttig. 


William  H.  Hundhausen,  Jr.,  West  Mem- 
phis. 

CALIFORNIA 

Kathryn  C.  Kelsey.  Bryn  Mawr. 
Wanda  J.  Rol>ertEon,  Cantua  Creek, 
Robert  P.  Graves.  HollUter. 
Megan  M.  Mery.  Inverness. 
John  F.  Fahy.  San  Anselmo. 
Crawford  F.  Smith,  San  Ramon. 
Larelda  G.  Helm,  SllverBdo. 
Mary  D.  Souza.  Snelllng. 
Walter  H.  Lleglnger,  Stockton. 
Robert  L.  Johnson,  Tniver. 

COLORADO 

Roscoe  H.  Dotter.  Jr.,  Genoa. 
Richard  I.  Lyles,  Pueblo. 

CONNECTICUT 

Ella  R.  Barrett,  Lebanon. 

DELAWARE 

Margaret  C.  Kates,  Felton. 
Joseph  L.  Marshall,  Lewes. 

FLORIDA 

Genevieve  C.  Kerrick,  lelamorada, 

GEORGIA 

Charles  E.  Chandler,  Bowman. 

Hyman  C.  Miller,  Cherrylog. 

Melvin  C.  Rogers,  Chester. 

Tom  W.  McLeod,  Valdoeta. 

James  W.  Stublis,  Jr.,  Warner  Robins, 

HAWAD 

Toshie  Nagata,  Mountain  view. 

IDAHO 

Acel  L.  Leaf,  Cascade. 
Glsela  S.  Tibbets,  Elk  Hlver. 
Lloyd  R.  Puntenney,  Greenleaf . 

nxxNois 
Donald  W.  Snyder,  Bethany. 
James  A.  Reed,  Blandinsville. 
Joe  Skender,  Canton. 
Ivan  V.  Crooks,  Clsne. 
Mary  H.  Nightingale,  CJoal  Valley. 
John  H.  Harry,  Cresecent  City. 
Don  H.  Fisher,  Dongola. 
Wesley  L.  Weston,  Elburn. 
Bernard  H.  Krlppel,  Emington. 
Eugene  Wallace,  Oalatla. 
Helen  C.  Oast,  OllberU. 
Loretta  M.  Cassldy,  La  Moille. 
Edward  W.  Hanlon,  LlbertyvlUe. 
Everett  L.  Shelton,  Monee. 
Oreetha  A.  Peterson,  New  Bedford. 
Robert  W.  Long.  New  Berlin. 
Joanne  P.  Stevens,  New  Haven. 
Norlan  E.  Newmlster,  Normal. 
Glen  E.  Bettls,  Palmyra. 
Eileen  O.  Weaver,  Shobonler. 
Florence  T.  Lally,  Sublette. 
Fred  N.  Young,  Texico, 
John  T.  Aleksick,  Zeigler. 

INDIANA 

Ira  R.  WilUams,  Mellott. 


Marvin  W.  Dllly,  Ashton. 
Charles  J.  Seda,  Cedar  Rapids. 
Nell  E.  BoUn,  ClarksvlUe. 
Millard  E.  Anderson,  Creston. 
Robert  M.  Corporon,  Dougherty. 
Elmer  J.  Chalupsky,  Elberon. 
Isabelle  B.  Ramsey,  Gruver. 
Anita  A.  Walgenbach,  Hospers. 
Thomas  J.  Schluttenhofer,  Rutland, 
Robert  W.  Book,  Shenandoah. 
Hugo  N.  Kilburg,  Spragueville. 
Francis  J.  Boyle,  Worthington, 

KANSAS 

Marvin  E.  Jardon,  Baldwin  City. 
Leroy  V.  Carroll,  Bonner  Springs. 
Delburt  J.  HobeUnan,  Predonla. 
Lawrence  Morrow,  Grldley. 
Waldo  L.  Cain,  Independence, 
Elmer  W.  Schamahom.  Llndsborg. 
Robert  A.  Carpenter,  Oswego. 


Ernest  E.  Watkins.  Ottawa. 
Margaret  L.  Albright,  Pretty  Prairie. 
Geraldlne  M.  Samms,  Sylvia. 

KENTUCKY 

Edward  F.  Hay,  Augusta. 
W.  Preston  Bugg,  Bandana. 
Terry  C.  Watkins,  Cadiz. 
Roger  B.  Proffltt.  Cave  City. 
John  W.  Roark.  Lovelacevllle. 
Donald  V.  Overstreet,  Parksvllle. 
Elizabeth  W.  Meredith,  Smiths  Grove. 
Mildred  Y.  Cleek.  Walton 
James  C.  Walker.  Water  Valley. 

LOUISIANA 

W.  Leo  Wall.  Alexandria. 
Edith  H.  Isgett,  Gilbert. 

MAINE 

David  A.  Pooler,  Corinna. 
Conrad  W.  Babb,  East  Vasssalboro. 
Dorothy  R.  Crockett,  Harborside. 
Harlan  E.  Dustln,  Oakland. 
Rodger  J.  Lynch,  South  Berwick. 
Henry  H.  Porter,  Sr.,  Springvale. 
Louis  P.  L.  Loubier,  Watervllle. 
Wesley  M.  Waters,  Winslows  Mills. 

MARYLAND 

Randolph  L.  Wallace,  Cecilton. 

Ruth  B.  Smith.  Darlington. 

Woodward  W.  Abrahams,  Jr..  Port  Deposit. 

Nellie  H.  Barnes.  Trappe. 

E.  Pierre  Brehm.  West  Friendship. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Edard  P.  King,  Ashburnham. 
Stanley  A.  Delaronde,  Brewster. 

MICHIGAN 

Edward  C.  McNamara,  Birch  Run. 
Doris  E.  Brady,  Conway. 
John  D.  Nordeen,  Gwinn. 
Hildegard  R.  Foley,  Hartland. 
Thomas  P.  Clark,  Howell. 
William  L.  Bonning,  Lake  Orion, 
Sherman  D.  Ellis,  Lewlston. 
Robert  L.  Cole,  Mancelona. 
Lyle  L.  Ashmore,  Mayfleld. 
Dorothy  A.  Wetzel,  Munith. 
Rot)ert  A.  Stetler,  Okemos. 
George  M.  Bell,  Petersburg. 
Edward  C.  Szymanowskl,  Wyandotte. 
Simon  P.  Eaglin,  Ypsilantl. 

MINNESOTA 

Theresa  I.  Lane,  Avon. 
Nicholas  E.  Savage,  Comfrey. 
Harold  C.  Peterson,  Deer  Creek. 
Annettee  W.  Chapek,  Elkton. 
Gerald  W.  Strem,  Fertile. 
Elrwln  G.  Schluter,  Glenwood. 
Oscar  H.  Krenzke,  Lewlston. 
Arlo  O.  Bierkamp,  Luverne. 
John  P.  Hughes,  Marble. 
Joseph  F.  Dero.  Minnesota. 
Richard  D.  Culhane,  Saint  Charles, 
Eugene  T.  Kearney,  Savage. 
James  C.  Kuchera,  South  Saint  Paul. 
Winifred  B.  Lindgren,  Wolverton. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Leon  A.  Ferguson,  Jr.,  Areola. 
Rodney  M.  Hentz,  Courtland. 
Jerome  M.  Poxworth,  Poxworth, 
Edith  M.  Payne,  Lauderdale. 
Gwendola  Camp,  Mantachie. 
Hubert  L.  Presley,  Nesbit. 

MISSOURI 

Smiley  C.  Herrin,  Jr.,  Columbia. 
J.  C.  Wagner,  Lutesville.  »• 

Harold  J.  Maples,  Marionvllle. 
Clifford  N.  Bray,  Sweet  Springs, 

MONTANA 

Ervln  A.  Powell,  Poison. 
Elizabeth  B.  Watson,  Trout  Creek. 

NEBRASKA 

Boyd  M.  Alexander,  Ansley. 
Blaine  E.  Erlckson,  Bennington. 


NEW   JERSEY 

Thelma  C.  Polkner,  Buttzville. 
Frederick  H.  Martin,  Camden. 
Lillian  E.  Norelka,  Clarksburg. 
Vincent  J.  Yaede.  Edison. 
James  DeBiase,  Passaic. 
William  R.  Lally,  South  Orange. 
Anthony  E.  Fittlpaldi,  South  Plalnfleld, 
Joseph  V.  O'Mahoney,  Summit. 

NEW    MEXICO 

Mary  S.  M.ortinez,  Abiquiu. 
Howard  W.  Johnson.  Eagle  Nest. 
Fredrick  C.  Archibald,  Hurley. 
Marvin  J.  Lewis,  Ramah. 

NEW    YORK 

Antliony  Puzzo.  Babylon. 
Louis  Belkin,  Bellmore. 
John  F.  O'Hagan,  BriarclllT  Manor. 
Domlnick  J.  Green,  Frankfort. 
Manuel  Smith.  Franklin  Square. 
Joyce  S.  Brazier,  Glasco. 
Francis  E.  Donahue.  Hogansburg. 
Bridget  P.  Stouter,  Lebanon  Springs. 
Morris  Friedman,  Long  Beach. 
Irving  G.  Weber,  Nyack. 
John  J.  Siillivan.  Rock  Hill. 
Harvey  S.  Tebo.  Jr.,  Tupper  Lake. 
Thomas  J.  Smith,  Williston  Park. 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

Mamie  B.  Hartman,  Advance. 
Clyde  A.  Frazler,  Ciaremont. 
Murphy  R.  Boyd,  Jr.,  Durham. 
Joy  R.  Wingate,  Edneyvllle. 
Heyward  W.  Taylor,  Hamlet. 
Joseph  W.  Phillips,  Morganton. 
Herman  Stephenson,  Princeton, 
Frances  J.  Dennis,  Star. 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

Lawrence  W.  Schaub,  Dickey. 
Albert  A.  Olson,  Sentinel  Butte. 

OHIO  * 

Willard  E.  Poston,  Flushing. 
Ronald  R.  Ruppert,  Franklin. 
Darrel  I.  Kesselmayer,  Holgate. 
Edolo  P.  Theodore,  Hopedale. 
Ruth  F.  Weaver,  Kansas. 
Carlos  W.  Potts,  Lore  City. 
Eugene  J.  Crusie,  Lyndon. 
James  E.  Welher,  Rio  Grande. 

OKLAHOMA 

Ual  J.  McMichael.  Chandler. 

Calvin  Moore,  Lindsay. 

M.  Fern  Copeland,  Lone  Grove. 

OREGON 

Samuel  K.  Price,  Independence. 
Bessie  E.  Wells,  Merlin. 
Maxine  E.  Spltznass,  Powers. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

C.  Wayne  Harton,  Franklin. 
Helen  M.  Klmmel,  Lavelle. 
Genesio  L.  Carlini,  Lawrence. 
Leroy  D.  Larson,  Russell. 
Edward  L.  Miller,  Sr.,  Shanksvllle. 
William  D.  Hartman,  Womelsdorf. 

SOUTH    CAROLINA 

Thomas  E.  Jackson,  Bowling  Green, 
J.  William  Douglas,  Columbia. 
Robert  E.  Batten,  Wedgefield. 

SOUTH    DAKOTA 

Robert  C.  Polklnghom,  Brltton. 
Virgil  K.  DJonne,  Clear  Lake. 
Harry  L.  Nelson,  Scotland. 
John  L.  Maloney,  Watertown. 
Warren  W.  Sinkler,  Wood. 

TEXAS 

Richard  H.  Van  Court,  Chrlstoval. 

Elizabeth  R.  Grlffis,  Italy. 

John  B.  Stevenson,  Johnson  City. 

Edwin  L.  Logan,  Kermlt. 

Richard  D.  Swanner,  Scrogglns. 

Goodrich  W.  Lonjjserre,  Thompsons. 

David  M.  Sears,  Wolhorth. 
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UTAH 

PhlUp  Peterson.  Rlchtteld. 

Bertha  M.  Ormllcourt.  Marlboro. 

TnomiA 
Eugene  O.  PhllHpa.  Covington. 
Kathleen  B.  Branch.  Dlnwlddl*. 
Edward  P.  Rlgglna.  Hampton. 
Helen  N.  Merrllt,  JetersvUle. 


WAaKtMOTOM 

Laura  H.  Hania.  Connall. 
Florence  M.  Preaaentln,  Bockport. 
Ray  J  Baloom.  VancouT«r. 

WEST    naciNiA 
Martha  L.  Perrell.  Blgbend. 
Morrta  M.  Homan,  Franklin. 
Nellie  A.  Wylle.  Gap  MllU. 
George  A.  Blgga.  Point  Ploaaant. 


wnooNsm 

Roland  L.  Holtz.  Algoma. 
Alfred  H.  Habeck,  Athena. 
Charles  E.  Stokke.  Barron. 
Robert  O.  Westman,  Bristol. 
Dena  C.  Hayden.  Marshfleld. 

WTOMING 

John  D.  Tennant.  Rock  Springs. 
Deesle  A.  Bebout,  Shoehonl. 


•HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— W^erfnesrfay,  June  19,  1968 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  Timothy  E>wyer  ot  the 
Order  of  St.  Benedict  o(  St.  Mary's 
Priory.  Newark.  NJ.,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

We  pray  to  You.  O  God  of  wisdom  and 
Justice  and  through  whom  authority  is 
rightly  administered,  laws  enacted.  As- 
sist with  Your  Holy  Spirit  of  counsel  and 
fortitude  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  Members  of  Congress  that 
their  administration  may  be  conducted 
In  righteousness  by  the  faithful  execu- 
tion of  the  laws  in  justice  and  mercy. 
Let  the  light  of  divine  wisdom  direct  the 
deliberations  and  shine  forth  in  aU  the 
proceedings  and  laws  framed  for  our  rule 
and  government  that  they  may  tend  to 
the  preservation  of  peace  and  the  pro- 
motion of  national  happiness.  May  Your 
divine  wisdom  be  given  to  all  our  Repre- 
sentatives in  all  issues  that  concern  the 
welfare  of  our  people  and  may  it  continue 
to  preserve  our  right  to  life.  Uberty.  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Simdry  messages  In  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes  were  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Gelsler. 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed 
the  .House  that  on  June  17.  1968.  the 
President  approved  and  signed  a  joint 
resolution  of  the  House  of  the  following 
title: 

H.J.  Res.  1298.  Joint  resolution  authorl*- 
tng  the  National  Commission  on  the  Causes 
and  Prevention  of  Violence  to  compel  the 
attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  evidence. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THif  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  armounced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles : 

nn.  16S5.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Clara  B. 
Hyssong: 

H.R.  2270.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
David  Campbell; 

H  Jl.  2455.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dean  P. 
Bartelt: 

H  Jt.  2888.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Charles  C.  Beaury: 

H.R.  4666.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mary  F. 
Thomas;  ' 

H  Jl.  4961.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Donald 
E.  Crlchton; 

HJt.  5854.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  B. 
Juanlta  ColUnson; 


HR  6305.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  CUud 
Ferguson:  ...     ...      ,„ 

H  R  6890  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lester  W. 
Heln  and  Sadie  Heln;  and 

H  R  8088.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wlllard 
Herndon  Rusk. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendment*  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  Is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles : 

HR.  18162.  An  act  to  enable  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States  to  ap- 
prove extension  of  certain  loan*,  guarantees, 
and  insurance  in  connection  with  exports 
from  the  United  States  in  order  to  Improve 
the  balance  of  payment*  and  foster  the  long- 
term  commercial  interesu  of  the  United 
States;  and 

H.R  17104.  An  act  to  extend  until  July  15. 
1969.  the  suspension  of  duty  on  electrodes 
for  use  In  producing  aluminum. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  iS.  1401)  enUUed 
"An  act  to  amend  title  I  of  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965. 
and  for  other  purposes."  requests  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  twc  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr. 
Bible,  Mr.  Kochel.  and  Mr.  Allott  to 
be  the  con.'^rees  on   the  part  of  the 

Senate.  ^  ^^  ^  ^. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  following  titles.  In  which  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  Is  requested: 

S.  1164.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  RoUo  Oskey; 

S.  1974.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949. 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  2026.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yvonne 
Davis; 

S.  2036.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Atll 
Kalllo; 

S.  3068.  An  act  to  amend  the  Water  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  to  revise  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  administering  the 
provisions  of  the  act.  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

S  J.  Res.  160.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  authorise 
an  investigation  of  the  effect  on  the  securi- 
ties markets  of  the  operation  of  InstituUonal 
investors. 


Father  Timothy  Dwyer  who  has  made 
our  prayer  for  the  day.  Not  only  has  he 
given  inspiration  to  this  House  today,  but 
he  has  also  given  great  inspiration  to  the 
people  of  his  conununity  through  a  life 
of  dedication  to  God  and  country  for 
many  years  in  New  Jersey. 

Father  Dwyer  celebrated  his  40th  anni- 
versary as  a  priest  on  June  10.  1968.  For 
18  years.  Father  Dwyer  served  as  pastor 
of  Sacred  Heart  Church  in  Elizabeth. 
N.J.  Presently,  the  father  Is  serving  as 
necrologist  at  St.  Mary's  Abbey  in 
Newark,  N.J.  Aside  from  this  work. 
Father  Dwyer  Is  a  former  faculty  mem- 
ber of  St.  Benedict's  Preparatory  School; 
he  has  also  functioned  in  various  parishes 
throughout  Union  and  Essex  Counties  in 
New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  who  have  had  the 
honor  of  Father  Dwyer's  friendship  and 
the  inspiration  of  his  guidance  are  indeed 
fortunate. 

-   I  wish  to  pay  my  tribute  and  the  tribute 
of  this  House  to  him  today. 


APPOINTMENT   OP   CONFEREES   ON 
S   1401.  TO  AMEND  TITLE  I  OP  THE 
LAND     AND    WATER    CONSERVA- 
TION FUND  ACT  OP  1965 
Mr.   ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to   take   from  the 
Speaker's   table   the   bill    (S.    1401)    to 
amend  title  I  of  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965.  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  a  House  amendment 
thereto.  Insist  on  the  House  amendment, 
and  agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
AspiNALL.  Taylor.  Johnson  of  California, 
Saylor,  and  Skitbitz. 


FATHER  TIMOTHY  DWYER 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  pay  my  complimenta  to 


PERMISSION    FOR   COMMITTEE    ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  HA-E  UNTIL 
MIDNIGHT,  JUNE  20.  TO  FILE  A  RE- 
PORT  ON    LEGISLATIVE   BRANCH 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1969 
Mr.     ANDREWS    of    Alabama.    Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  may 
have  until  midnight.  Thi  -sday.  June  20. 
to  file  a  privileged  report  on  the  legisla- 
tive branch  appropriation  bill  for  the 
fiscal  year  1969. 

Mr.  LANGEN  reserved  all  points  of 
order  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 
There  was  no  objection. 


AMERICAN  PEOPLE  BACK  TAX 
INCREASE 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
cost  of  living  Increasing  as  it  is — with 
Interest  rates  out  of  sight — with  other 
nations  questioning  the  soundness  of  the 
American  dollar,  we  all  know  that  it  is 
most    Important    that    our    budget    be 
brought  nearer  into  balance. 

I  have  been  hoping  that  this  could  be 
done  by  reducing  domestic  spending 
rather  than  by  increa.slng  taxes  and  have 
been  voting  to  this  end.  But  the  budget 
is  still  deep  in  the  red.  The  conference 
report  which  will  be  before  us  tomorrow 
may  be  the  last  chance  that  we  will  have 
this  year  to  cast  an  effective  vote  for 
fiscal  responsibility  and  for  bringing  the 
budget  nearer  into  balance. 

Still,  we  all  know  that  a  tax  increase 
is  unpopular  and  we  are  wondering  what 
our  constituents  are  thinking.  To  get  an 
answer  to  that  question,  2  weeks'  ago  I 
mailed  a  questionnaire  to  the  147,000 
boxholders  in  the  11th  Congressional 
District  of  North  Carolina.  The  first 
question  was:  "Do  you  favor  the  con- 
ference report  providing  for  a  10-percent 
surtax  and  $6  billion  reduction  In  spend- 
ing?" 

Frankly,  I  expected  the  majority  to 
vote  In  the  negative,  since  people  will  not 
vote  for  an  increase  in  their  taxes  unless 
they  are  convinced  that  it  must  be  done 
or  that  there  are  strong  reasons  demand- 
ing It.  So  far.  more  than  8,000  of  the 
questionnaires  have  been  returned  and 
the  results  are  surprising.  Sixty-four  per- 
cent of  those  responding  have  voted 
"yes,"  favoring  the  adoption  of  this  con- 
ference report. 

This  renews  my  confidence  in  the  will- 
ingness of  the  American  people  to  make 
a  personal  sacrifice  in  the  form  of  higher 
taxes  when  they  are  convinced  that  it  is 
necessary. 

GUN-CONTROL  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
speak  in  behalf  of  strong  gun-control 
legislation.  Too  long  has  this  Nation  lived 
with  the  terrible  consequences  of  easy  ac- 
cessibility of  firearms.  Too  long  have  we 
decried  these  consequences  only  to  lapse 
back  into  apathy  once  the  pain  has  sub- 
sided. And,  too  long  have  we  rationalized 
our  disgraceful  behavior  in  the  name  of 
constitutional  rights. 

America  is  no  longer  a  frontier  housing 
unknown  dangers  that  require  each 
citizen  to  arm  himself  in  defense  of  his 
home  and  family.  We  must  rise  above  our 


own  weaknesses  and  act  to  curb  this 
instrument  of  fear  and  death.  And  we 
must  do  it  without  hesitation,  without 
delay — we  must  do  it  now— this  week,  this 
day,  this  hour,  this  minute — now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  favor  a  strong  firearms- 
control  legislation  that  would  prohibit 
the  mail-order  sale  of  every  kind  of  fire- 
arms absolutely,  and  that  further  would 
require  the  registration  of  all  existing 
firearms  plus  any  purchased  in  the 
future;  that  would  strongly  regulate  tlie 
sale  or  acquisition  of  firearms  to  minors 
and  forbid  such  acquisition  to  criminals, 
narcotic  addicts,  mental  defectives,  and 
others  whose  possession  Is  Inimical  to  the 
public  good. 

I  realize,  of  course,  that  such  legislation 
i.s  no  panacea;  that  assaults  and  assas- 
sinations, mayhem  and  murders  would 
not  suddenly  cease  with  its  passage;  but 
the  progress  of  such  crimes  will  be  re- 
tarded. And  if  it  did  no  more  than 
identify  us  as  a  civilized  society,  consci- 
entiously trying  to  cope  with  its  problems, 
I  would  still  support  such  a  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  pass  such  legisla- 
tion and  in  the  meantime  dream  of  tliat 
time  in  the  future  when  men  will  look 
back  and  wonder  why  anyone  would  have 
ever  wanted  or  needed  a  gun  in  the  first 
place.  

SOLIDARITY  DAY  MARCH 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is  the 
occasion  of  the  solidarity  day  march  of 
the  Poor  People's  Campaign.  I  plan  to 
join  in  the  march  to  lend  encourage- 
ment to  the  efforts  of  the  Reverend  Ralph 
Abernathy  and  the  other  leadei-s  of  the 
Poor  People's  Campaign  to  alert  the  Fed- 
eral Establishment — both  executive  and 
legislative — to  the  urgent  needs  of  the 
poor  and  the  stai'ving  of  tliis  land. 

The  Poor  People's  Campaign  has  been 
plagued  by  difficulties,  including  the 
weather:  it  has  had  to  fight  to  get  its 
permit  to  camp  on  public  land;  it  has 
been  confronted  with  excessive  confron- 
tatlonssof  police  power  when  it  has  ex- 
ercised the  right  of  peaceful  assembly. 
Yet.  in  many  senses  the  campaign 
has  achieved  some  measure  of  success. 
It  has  dramatized,  and  kept  before  the 
attention  of  Congress,  the  urgency  of 
eliminating  poverty  in  America.  It  has 
demonstrated  the  shortsightedness  of  our 
disordered  priorities.  And  to  its  great 
credit,  it  has  remained  nonviolent. 

I  have  been  distressed  by  the  reaction 
of  too  many  Congressmen  to  the  cam- 
paign. As  I  have  said  on  past  occasions, 
a  poor  people's  lobby  should  be  no  less 
acceptable,  although  it  camps  in  tents 
instead  of  hotels,  and  visits  Congress 
wearing  dungarees  Instead  of  suits. 

For  dramatizing  the  great  unfinished 
business  of  America  to  the  Congress  and 
to  the  affluent  public,  the  Poor  People's 
Campaign  should  be  commended,  not 
condemned,  and  I  look  forward  to  par- 
ticipating in  a  great  outpouring  of  con- 


science and  concern  today  in  the  hope 
that  the  Federal  Goveriunent  wUl  rec- 
ognize the  lateness  of  the  hour  and  re- 
spond in  a  meaningful  way. 


PERMISSION    FOR    SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON     LIBRARY.     COMMITTEE     ON 
HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION,  TO  SIT 
DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE  TODAY 
Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Library  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  be  permitted 
to  sit  during  general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  tlie 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 


Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Ayres 
Bolton 
Bow 
Celler 

Clawson.  Del 
Collier 
Conyers 
Gorman 
Cunningham 
Dawson 
Dlggs 


[Roll  No.  192] 

Dulskl 

Eckhardt 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Flynt 

Hansen,  Idalio 

Holland 

Jacobs 

Karsten 

KeUy 

McMillan 

Minshall 

OHara,  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

Pollock 

Pool 


Reld,  NY. 

Relnecke 

Resnick 

Rivers 

Rostenkowski 

Jiuppe 

Ryan 

Sclieuer 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Tunney 

L'dall 

Vamk 

Watson 

Willis 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  387 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

AUTHORIZING  THE  PRESIDENT  TO 
ISSUE  A  PROCLAMATION  DESIG- 
NATING THE  WEEK  OP  OCTOBER 
13.  1968,  AS  SALUTE  TO  EISEN- 
HOWER WEEK 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  im- 
mediate consideration  of  the  joint  reso- 
lution (H.J.  Res.  1302)  to  authorize  the 
President  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  week  of  October  13,  1968.  as 
Salute  to  Eisenhower  Week. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution,  as 

follows: 

H.J.  Res.  1302 

Joint  resolution  to  authorize  the  President 
to  Issue   a   proclamation  designating   the 
week   of   October   13.    1968.   as   'Salute   to 
Eisenhower  Week" 
Whereas  General  of  the  Army  Dwight  D. 

Elsenhower  commanded  the  Armed  Forces  of 
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the  United  States  In  the  European  Theater 
of  Operations  during  World  War  II:  and 

Whereaa  his  leadership  and  personal  cour- 
age In  that  post  served  to  create  a  land  and 
sea  force  second  to  none,  and  inspired  the 
military  services  with  the  concept  of  vic- 
tory; and 

Whereas  once  again  American  servicemen 
are  engaged  In  combat  In  far-off  lands  for  the 
preservation  of  the  same  principles  of  free- 
dom. Justice,  and  democracy  which  have  been 
the  foundation  stones  for  our  liberty;  and 

Whereas  General  Elsenhower,  a  former 
President  of  the  United  Stales,  will  celebrate 
his  birthday  on  October  14,   1968;   and 

Whereas  the  Nation  can.  by  celebrating  the 
birth  of  a  former  wartime  lender  and  Presi- 
dent, give  encouragement  and  tn.splratlon  to 
our  present  flghtlng  men ;  Now.  therefore,  be 
It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentative of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President  of 
the  United  States  Is  hereby  authorized  and 
requer'.?d  to  Issue  a  proclamation  designating 
the  weel^  of  October  13.  1968.  as  "Salute  to 
Elsenhowef  Week",  and  calling  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  to  observe  such  week 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado  '  during  the 
reading  > .  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the  joint 
resolution  be  iUspensed  with  and  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  ger^ueman  from  Colo- 
rado? .' 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT     OrFEBEO     BT     MK.     BOCEaS     OP 

COL<<RA0O 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rogers  of  Colo- 
rado: On  pages  1  and  2  strike  out  all  "where- 
as '  clauses. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the 
unanimous  adoption  of  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 1302  to  authorize  the  President 
to  issue  a  proclamation  designating  the 
week  of  October  13.  1968,  as  "Salute  to 
Eisenhower  Week. ' 

On  October  14,  1890,  Dwight  David 
Eisenhower  was  born.  It  is  fitting  that  on 
his  78th  birthday  we  pay  tribute  to  this 
fine  American. 

Few  men  in  history  have  sened  their 
country  and  the  world  as  well.  As  Su- 
preme Commander  of  the  Allied  Expe- 
ditionary Force  in  World  War  II.  his 
leadership,  resolution,  and  personal 
courage  guided  us  to  victory  and  peace. 
In  1952.  he  again  assumed  a  leading  role 
in  writing  our  history,  this  time  as  the 
34th  President  of  the  United  States. 

During  8  years  under  his  leadership, 
America  was  a  unified  nation.  He  inaugu- 
rated a  program  of  "modern  Republi- 
canism." favoring  international  coopera- 
tion and  domestic  social  reform.  He 
guided  the  Congress  in  enacting  the  first 
major  civil  rights  bill  in  this  century, 
which  opened  the  polling  booths  to  all 
races. 

He  assumed  his  role  as  Commander  in 
Chief  in  time  of  war  and  left  that  post 
in  time  of  peace. 

He  thus  proved  himself  to  be  one  of 
the  most  popular  and  influential  states- 
men in  our  history — a  man  respected  and 
loved  by  his  fellowmen  and  a  man  whose 
leadership  serves  as  a  standard  for  oui' 
troubled  times. 


Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  seeking 
out  the  finest  qualities  of  leadership.  I 
think  we  must  agree  that  the  tendency  to 
heroism  should  be  included  on  the  list. 
together  with  true  executive  ability  and, 
if  possible,  a  genuine  sense  of  modesty. 

These  have  been  the  qualities  of  all 
the  outstanding  heroes  of  our  national 
history,  from  George  Washington, 
through  Abraham  Lincoln,  to  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower,  all  of  whom  could  reach  de- 
cisions with  dispatch,  carry  them  out 
firmly  and  without  trepidation.  And  all 
of  them  would  know,  in  the  end,  that 
they  acted  not  as  the  agents  of  divine 
intelligence  but  merely  as  humble  human 
beings  acting  on  whatever  talents  they 
were  fortunate  enough  to  have  at  their 
command. 

Such  are  the  qualities  of  our  great 
men.  and  such  are  the  qualities  we  wit- 
ness all  too  seldom  in  this  age  of  tur- 
bulence, weakness,  confusion,  and  peri- 
odic chaos. 

It  is  therefore  to  the  advantage  of  the 
country  that  we  have  the  example  of  one 
of  qpr  greatest  heroes  to  recall  and  to 
praise  and  salute.  I  refer  to  Gen.  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower,  whose  record  in  battle  in- 
spired our  country  in  time  of  war,  and 
brought  us  from  the  brink  of  horror  and 
destruction  to  the  point  of  glorious  vic- 
tory. He  brought  us  victory  as  a  general. 
He  brought  us  peace  and  prosperity  as 
President  of  these  United  States. 

General  Eisenhower  captured  the 
spirit  of  the  citizen-soldier,  and  therein 
lay  the  secret  of  his  great  popularity, 
which  buoyed  our  Army  and  drove  us  on 
to  victory.  And  how  did  he  accomplish 
this?  By  bold,  straightforward  policies, 
unmixed  with  political  pettifogging.  He 
was  uncomplicated  and  direct,  and  his 
soldiers  loved  him  for  it. 

President  Eisenhower  captured  the 
spirit  of  the  citizens  of  this  country — 
the  voters — and  therein  lay  the  secret 
of  his  great  popularity  at  home,  which 
buoyed  our  country  and  brought  us  peace 
and  prosperity.  This  he  accomplished — 
in  the  same  fashion  as  he  accomplished 
his  militarj-  success — by  bold,  straight- 
forward policies — uncomplicated  and 
direct.  The  American  people  loved  him 
for  it — and  they  still  do. 

Moreover,  he  was  a  winner. 

He  knew  that  war  had  only  one  pur- 
pose. To  win.  And  when  the  war  was 
over  and  General  Eisenhower  returned, 
to  what  could  have  been  one  of  the  great- 
est receptions  ever  given  a  conquering 
hero  in  the  world's  historj',  he  requested 
and  obtained  a  modest  welcome.  If  he 
had  wished,  he  could  have  paraded  In 
every  city  in  America — every  city  in  the 
allied  world,  in  fact — and  he  would  have 
been  assured  of  a  cheering  turnout  wher- 
ever he  api>eared.  But  that  was  not  his 
style.  He  knew  that  victory  was  his  only 
purpose,  and  applause  is  not  the  stuff 
that  victories  are  made  of. 

It  is  highly  appropriate.  I  believe,  that 
we  have  the  chance  of  this  occasion  to 
enact  a  resolution  honoring  the  mili- 
tary and  Presidential  performance  of 
this  remarkable  American.  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower. 

At  this  moment,  with  American  fight- 
ing men  engaged  across  the  seas,  strug- 
gling for  the  same  principles  for  which 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  fought  so  bril- 


liantly, only  20  years  ago.  we  will  do  well 
to  emphasize  the  spirit  he  engendered; 
the  spirit  of  victory;  the  spirit  of  demo- 
cratic triumph — a  spirit  that  electrified 
the  Nation  in  those  dark  days,  and  which, 
if  permitted  to  flourish,  will  electrify  the 
Nation  once  again. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  the  author  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  1302.  to  authorize  the 
President  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  week  of  October  13,  1968,  as 
"Salute  to  Eisenhower  Week."  I  am 
pleased  that  so  many  of  my  colleagues 
have  joined  with  me  in  cosponsoring  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  believe  all  of  the  people  of  this  Nation, 
regardless  of  politlcar  affiliation,  look 
upon  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  as  the  great- 
est living  American. 

General  Eisenhower  is  deeply  loved  by 
the  American  people.  Their  great  affec- 
tion for  him  springs  from  tremendous 
admiration  and  respect  for  him  as  a 
strong  leader  both  in  war  and  in  peace. 

Tliere  is  still  another  and  most  im- 
portant reason  why  the  American  people 
cherish  former  President  Elsenhower. 
That  is  his  Innate  goodness,  the  irmer 
light  which  shines  forth  from  his  char- 
acter and  proclaims  to  the  world  that 
this  is  a  man  who  is  morally  upright  and 
walks  straight  in  the  eyes  of  God. 

Today  the  United  States  is  tossed  about 
on  seas  of  trouble  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  While  Americans  fight  and  die  in 
Vietnam.  U.S.  cities  shudder  imder  the 
impact  of  reckless  violence  and  wide- 
spread lawlessness. 

Americans  long  for  peace,  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  tribute  to  former 
President  Eisenhower  is  that  Americans 
know  him  as  an  architect  of  peace  al- 
though he  first  achieved  fame  as  a  man 
of  war  and  the  most  gleaming  victory 
figure  of  World  War  II. 

Americans  today  nostalgically  look 
back  upon  the  Eisenhower  years  in  the 
White  House  as  a  time  of  domestic  tran- 
quillity and  peace  internation<.lly.  an  era 
of  calm  and  quiet  when  the  great 
strength  of  the  Eisenhower  personality 
gave  us  peace  and  progress. 

It  is  highly  appropriate,  therefore,  in 
this  present  time  of  turmoil  for  America, 
that  the  Congress  enact  a  resolution 
honoring  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower  for  his' 
great  service  to  the  Nation  both  as  a 
militai-y  leader  and  as  President. 

It  is  particularly  appropriate  that  we 
act  at  this  time,  when  Dwight  Eisenhower 
is  battling  against  the  effects  of  a  heart 
attack.  He  has  always  been  a  fighter,  and 
for  this  battle  also  we  honor  him. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  1302,  authorizing  the 
President  to  designate  the  week  of  Oc- 
tober 13,  1968.  as  "Salute  to  Eisenhower 
Week."  I  feel  sure  that  every  American 
suppoVts  this  move  to  pay  tribute  to  our 
greatest  living  citizen. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  resolution  urging  the  Presi- 
dent to  issue  a  proclamation  designating 
the  week  of  October  13.  1968.  as  "Salute 
to  Eisenhower  Week." 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  three  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  and  myself  intro- 
duced House  Joint  Resolution  1303  on 
June  12,  to  achieve  this  objective. 

Words  are  inadequate  to  express  prop- 
erly the  affection  and  admiration  the 
American  people  have  for  former  Presi- 
dent Elisenhower.  While  his  health  at  the 
moment  is  a  matter  of  deep  concern  to 
all  of  us,  this  in  no  way  overshadows 
the  abiding  faith  and  respect  that  we 
all  hold  for  this  great  statesman  and 
leader. 

He  is  held  in  the  highest  esteem  both 
here  and  abroad.  We  all  look  t>ack  upon 
those  great  years  when  he  was  Presi- 
dent and  the  Nation  was  at  peace. 

Following  the  brilliant  victory  to 
which  he  led  us  and  our  Allies  in  World 
War  II,  the  American  people,  with  an 
overwhelming  vote,  elected  him  to  the 
Presidency.  His  unflagging  loyalty  to  his 
country,  his  inspiiing  statesmanship 
which  stopped  the  "police  action"  In  Ko- 
rea, and  the  return  to  a  prosperous  peace- 
time economy,  remain  warm  memories 
in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  his  counti-y- 
men. 

I  believe  that  the  adoption  of  this  re- 
solution to  honor  publicly  General  Ei- 
senhower with  a  nationwide  salute  is 
most  fitting  and  desirable.  I  am  sure  that 
all  Americans  will  welcome' this  oppor- 
tunity of  paying  tribute  to  one  of  the 
nation's  great  soldiers  and  statesmen. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
^ 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
In  which  to  extend  their  own  remarks  on 
the  joint  resolution  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  HAVE  UNTIL 
MIDNIGHT,  JUNE  20,  TO  FILE  A  RE- 
PORT ON  LABOR,  HEALTH,  EDUCA- 
TION, AND  WELFARE  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 1969 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations may  have  until  midnight 
Thursday,  June  20,  to  file  a  privileged 
report  on  the  Labor,  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  appropriation  bill  for  the 
fiscal  year  1969. 

Mr.  MICHEL  reserved  all  points  of 
order  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WAR  ON  POVERTY— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES   (H.  DOC.  NO.  363) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  read  and, 
together  with  the  accompanying  papers, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  and  ordered  printed  with 
lllustratloQs: 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
America's  War  on  Poverty  is  fought  on 
many  fronts,  with  many  weapons.  Dozens 
of  programs  span  the  entire  spectrimi  of 
human  need.  They  range  from  increased 
social  security  benefits  to  financial  aid 
for  slum  schools;  from  medical  care  for 
the  poor  and  aged  to  a  higher  minimum 
wage  for  the  Nation's  workers. 

In  their  varying  ways,  all  these  pro- 
grams have  helped  to  improve  the  con- 
ditions of  life  for  millions  of  Americans 
in  the  past  five  years. 

With  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964,  the  Nation  mapped  a  concentrated 
poverty-fighting  strategy  around  two 
basic  concepts. 

The  first  was  that  assistance  to  the 
poor  would  be  most  meaningful  in  the 
form  of  expanded  opportunities — in  jobs, 
education,  and  training.  Consequently, 
the  programs  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  are  designed  to  help  a  man 
increase  his  skill  and  earning  power,  and 
broaden  his  opportunity  to  participate 
in  the  mainstream  of  the  country's  eco- 
nomic and  social  life. 

The  second  concept  was  that  poverty 
can  ultimately  be  defeated  only  by  action 
at  the  local  level — in  the  cities  and  towns 
and  rural  areas  where  it  holds  a  para- 
lyzing grip  on  people's  lives.  Programs 
and  guidelines  can  be  drawn  up  and  ad- 
ministered in  Washington  and  in  re- 
gional and  State  headquarters.  But  their 
effectiveness  depends  on  how  they  turn 
to  action  In  the  neighborhoods  where  the 
poor  live. 

This  is  the  concept  of  Community  Ac- 
tion. In  principle,  it  means  that  the  citi- 
zens of  a  community — government  offi- 
cials, welfare  and  other  agency  repre- 
sentatives, and  members  of  the  poor 
themselves  plan  and  carry  out  compre- 
hensive attacks  on  the  causes  and  con- 
ditions of  poverty  in  their  area,  tailoring 
a  wide  variety  of  special  programs  to  the 
particular  needs  of  that  conununity. 

The  National  Advisory  Council  on  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  which  the  Congress 
established  to  review  the  operation  of 
programs  under  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tuiiity  Act,  focused  its  attention  in  its 
first  year  primarily  on  Community  Ac- 
tion as  an  instrument  to  combat  poverty. 
In  its  first  report,  which  I  am  transmit- 
ting to  the  Congress  today,  '.he  Coimcil 
documents  the  effect  of  Community  Ac- 
tion in  practice. 

The  report  tells  what  the  antipoverty 
program  has  meant  to  a  Mexican  Amer- 
ican migrant  worker  who  lived  with  his 
wife  and  eight  children  in  a  shack  in 
Vlsalia.  California.  When  he  could  find 
work,  he  earned  less  than  $2,200  a  year. 
When  he  could  not,  his  family  existed  on 
welfare. 

He  had  never  gone  beyond  grade  school. 
But  when  an  adult  education  course  was 
made  available — through  a  Community 
Action  Program — he  enrolled  and  earned 
the  equivalent  of  a  high  .school  diploma. 
He  then  signed  up  for  another  pro- 
gram and  received  on-the-job  training 
as  a  butcher.  Through  still  other  pro- 
grams he  was  able  to  get  a  low-interest 
loan  for  a  decent  home — and  learn 
enough  construction  skills  to  help  build 
the  house  himself  and  thus  provide  his 
equity  with  his  own  latwr. 
Locally  organized  counseling  services 


gave  him  his  first  guidance  in  how  to 
budget  his  newly-earned  income,  pay  his 
debts,  and  start  a  savings  account. 

The  effect  on  that  man's  life  is  nothing 
less  than  a  shattering  of  the  pattern  of 
poverty  and  failure  in  which  he  and  his 
cliildren  were  bom. 

Not  all  the  stories  of  success  through 
these  programs  are  as  complete.  For  the  ' 
great  work  we  have  imdertaken  to  bani.sh 
poverty  from  America  must  proceed 
against  stubborn  problems  of  long  en- 
trenchment. 

But  the  great  story  of  our  day  is  that 
we  are  moving.  The  heartening  success 
which  has  transformed  the  life  of  a  mi- 
grant worker  in  Vlsalia  is  quietly  re- 
flected— at  least  in  part — in  the  lives  of 
millions  of  men  and  women  and  young- 
sters across  this  land. 

Today  there  are  about  1,000  Commu- 
nity Action  Agencies  operating  in  every 
part  of  the  United  States. 

City  and  county  government  officials, 
school  officers,  health  and  welfare  coun- 
cils, and  federally  financed  agencies  are 
working  with  the  poor  for  the  first  time 
to  attack  the  roots  of  pwverty.  Neighbor- 
hood centers  are  being  established  and 
strengthened  to  provide  greater  access 
to  social,  health,  welfare  and  other  pub- 
lic services  for  those  who  need  them 
most. 

However  difficult  these  accomplish- 
ments are  to  measure  statistically,  they 
have  had  great  impact  in  terms  of  new 
hope,  an  Increased  sense  of  citizenship, 
and  better  days  in  the  minds  and  the 
live.-  of  many  poor  citizens. 

I  think  It  is  vitally  important  that  the 
American  public  understand  what  these 
programs  have  done  and  can  yet  do  to 
break  the  cycle  of  poverty. 

This  report  will  contribute  to  that  un- 
derstanding. I  am  pleased  to  commend 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  WnriE  House,  June  18,  1968. 


THIRTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF 
BOARD  OF  ACTUARIES  FOR  RE- 
TIRED SERVICEMEN'S  FAMILY 
PROTECTION  PLAN— MESSAGE 

FROM    THE    PRESIDENT    OF    THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  read  and, 
together  with  the  accompanying  papers, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  the  Thir- 
teenth Armual  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Actuaries  for  the  Retired  Serviceman's 
Family  Protection  Plan. 

The  Plan,  inaugurated  15  years  auo. 
provides  that  servicemen  may  elect  re- 
duced retired  pay  during  their  lifetimes 
so  that  their  survivors  may  receive  an- 
nuities. The  basic  principle  of  this  system 
is  to  compute  these  reductions  in  salaries 
by  appropriate  actuarial  tables  so  that 
the  Plan  is  self-supporting  and  imposes 
no  cost  to  thfc  Federal  Government  other 
than  administrative  expenses. 

Participation  in  the  Plan  for  each  of 
the  past  three  years  is  as  follows: 
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Legislation  to  strengthen  the  Plan  has 
been  proposed  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. I  urge  the  Congress  to  take  favor- 
able action  on  this  measure  so  that  par- 
ticipation in  this  worthwhile  Plan  con- 
tinues to  rise. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House.  June  19.  1968. 


TRANSFER  OP  SPECIAL  ORDERS  IN 
TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  HONOR- 
ABLE ROBERT  F.  KENNEDY 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanlaious  consent  that  the  special  or- 
ctors  of  4oday  granted  to  Messrs.  Carey, 
of  New  York,  and  Boland.  of  Massachu- 
setts, for  the  purpose  of  paying  tribute  to 
the  late  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy  be 
transferred  to  June  26.  1968. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  FOR  WATER  AND 
POWER  RESOURCES  DEVELOP- 
MENT AND  ATOMIC  ENERGY  COM- 
MISSION APPROPRIATIONS.  1969 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  17903)  making  ap- 
propriations for  public  works  for  water 
and  power  resources  development,  in- 
cluding certain  civil  functions  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
Panama  Canal,  certain  agencies  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Atlantic- 
Pacific  Interoceanic  Canal  Study  Com- 
mission, the  Delaware  River  Basin  Com- 
mission, Interstate  Commission  on  the 
Potomac  River  Basin,  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority,  and  the  Water  Resources 
Council,  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969,  and  for  other  purposes;  and  pend- 
ing that  motion.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  general  debate 
be  limited  to  3  hours,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  I  Mr.  Rhodes] 
and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  (Jhio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

n«  TK«  coMMrm«  or  thb  whole 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  17903,  with  Mr. 
AspiNALL  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  biU. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gentleman 


from  Ohio  IMr.  KiRwml  will  be  recog- 
nized for  l'/2  hours  and  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  I  Mr.  Rhodes]  will  be  rec- 
ogiUzed  for  I'i  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  KirwamI. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  before  us  today 
for  consideration  the  public  works  for 
water  and  power  resources  development 
and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  ap- 
propriation bill  for  fiscal  year  1969.  We 
really  should  change  the  title  of  the  bill 
around,  for  56  percent  of  the  funds,  or 
$2.5  billion,  are  for  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  One  billion  four-himdred 
million  dollars  of  the  AEC  amoimt  is  for 
the  weapons  program.  Including  an  in- 
crease of  $281  million  for  new  weapons 
requirements.  Against  the  other  pro- 
grams of  AEC.  the  committee  has  Im- 
posed a  $218  million  reduction  in  the 
budget  request,  or  17  percent,  and  a  re- 
duction of  $253.7  million,  or  19  percent, 
below  the  1968  level  of  appropriations. 

I  regret  that  I  must  inform  you  today 
that  this  is  not  a  good  bill  for  meeting 
the  urgent  needs  of  our  country  for  flood 
control,  water  supply,  pollution  control, 
and  reclamation.  In  fact.  I  believe  it  is 
probably  the  poorest  bill  that  I  have 
brought  before  the  House  if  we  are  to 
measure  it  in  terms  of  the  job  that  should 
be  done  to  provide  for  the  water  resources 
needs  of  our  country.  The  appropriations 
which  we  have  recommended  for  con- 
struction by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  are  the  low- 
est which  Congress  has  approved  since 
fiscal  year  1962  and  1958  respectively  for 
these  agencies,  despite  the  large  existing 
backlog  of  urgently  needed  water  re- 
source projects. 

Because  of  the  serious  fiscal  situation 
facing  our  Nation.  I  do  not  feel  that  our 
committee — and  its  action  was  unani- 
mous— had  any  alternative  but  to  rec- 
ommend the  reductions  that  we  have 
made  In  the  bill.  Other  than  the  AEC 
weapoils  program,  the  funds  provided 
for  the  other  AEC  programs  and  for 
water  resources  and  power  development 
are  $409  million  below  the  budget  esti- 
mates and  $471  million  below  the  ap- 
propriations for  the  current  fiscal  year. 
As  we  pointed  out  In  our  report  on 
the  bill,  although  we  believe  the  reduc- 
tions proposed  in  the  water  resource  con- 
struction program  are  justified  at  this 
time.  It  must  be  realized  that  this  ac- 
tion on  the  1969  program.  In  addition 
to  the  stretchout  already  affected  during 
the  current  fiscal  year,  will  continue  to 
result  in  very  inefBcient  rates  of  project 
completion  with  resultant  increases  in 
total  project  costs  and  the  loss  of  bene- 
fits that  would  accrue  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

EXPENOrrURES 

In  our  action  on  the  bill  we  have  given 
special  consideration  to  the  impact  of 
the  budget  request  for  new  obligational 
authority  on  expenditures  during  both 
fiscal  year  1969  and  subsequent  fiscal 
years.  Although  we  received  testimony 
from  over  1,100  witnesses  In  support  of 
unbudgeted  funding  requirements  for 
over  140  projects,  we  allowed  no  un- 
budgeted additions  In  any  category. 


The  budget  estimate  provides  for  ex- 
penditures In  fiscal  year  1969  of  $4.6  bil- 
lion of  which  55  percent  pertains  to  the 
AEC  programs.  The  estimate  represents 
an  increase  of  $251  million  over  the  esti- 
mated expenditure  level  for  fiscal  year 
1968.  Although  it  is  dlfBcult  to  translate 
with  precision  reductions  in  new  obli- 
gation authority  Into  reductions  in  ex- 
penditures, the  committee  believes  that 
the  reduction  of  $409  million  made  in 
the  bill  in  new  obligation  authority  will 
result  in  an  expenditure  reduction  of 
about  $255  million,  or  about  6  percent 
below  the  budget  estimate.  This  will  re- 
sult in  expenditures  of  about  $4.4  billion, 
or  slightly  less  than  the  estimated  ex- 
penditure level  for  the  current  fiscal 
year. 

Although  the  reduced  allowances  for 
the  water  and  power  resources  develop- 
ment programs  covered  by  the  bill  re- 
sult in  an  estimated  expenditure  reduc- 
tion of  about  $92  million  below  the  esti- 
mated 1968  level  of  expenditure,  the 
AEC  programs  will  result  In  net  increased 
expenditures  of  about  $88  million  due  to 
the  expansion  of  the  weapons  program. 

REDUCTIONS     IN     CONSTRUCTION     PROGRAMS 

Our  committee  conducted  extensive 
hearings  on  the  estimates  over  a  2-month 
period  involving  over  5,000  pages  of  testi- 
mony. Our  objective  this  year,  in  light 
of  the  serious  fiscal  situation,  was  to 
scrutinize  every  activity  and  every  proj- 
ect to  determine  where  reductions  could 
be  made  and  still  provide  for  essential 
requirements  during  fiscal  year  1969,  pri- 
marily the  funding  of  contractors'  earn- 
ings on  going  projects.  I  am  convinced 
that  any  significant  additional  reduc- 
tions beyond  those  which  have  been  rec- 
ommended by  the  committee  can  be 
made  only  by  stopping  construction  on 
on-going  projects.  Except  for  about  $25 
million,  the  funds  in  the  bill  are  ear- 
marked for  work  now  underway.  Only  31 
percent  of  the  funds  provided  In  the  bill, 
or  $1.4  billion,  is  for  the  construction 
agencies  for  water  and  power  resource 
development.  Including  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration,  and 
construction  grants  for  waste  treatment 
works  under  the  Federal  water  pollu- 
tion control  program.  For  these  pro- 
grams, the  committee  has  made  a  reduc- 
tion of  $154.5  million,  or  10  percent  of 
the  budget  request.  The  allowance  repre- 
sents a  reduction  of  $217.6  million,  or  14 
percent,  below  the  appropriation  level  for 
the  current  fiscal  year. 

As  public  works  projects  are  funded 
on  an  annual  h&sis  only  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  meet  contractors'  earnings, 
the  appropriations  allowed  are  required 
almost  entirely  to  meet  commitments  on 
going  contracts  or  essential  follow-on 
contracts  that  must  be  let  in  fiscal  year 
1969  to  protect  work  in  place.  As  the  re- 
sult of  the  committees  action,  all  of  the 
1969  appropriations  for  major  programs, 
except  the  AEC  weapons  programs  and 
operations  and  maintenance  items,  have 
been  reduced  below  the  1968  appropria- 
tion level.  The  only  funds  for  new  con- 
struction allowed  in  the  bill,  all  budgeted, 
are  $3,035,000  to  initiate  construction  of 
seven  small  local  fiood  control  projects 
with  a  total  cost  of  $30.1  million,  and 
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$15,635,000  for  Initiation  of  construction 
on  19  budgeted  projects  approved  in  last 
year's  bill  but  deferred  until  fiscal  year 
1969.  In  addition,  the  bill  includes 
$1,988,500  to  initiate  planning  on  only  22 
projects  and  $3,375,000  to  initiate  land 
acquisition  on  three  projects  to  avoid 
price  escalation. 

UNDERPIN  ANCINO 

The  budgeted  amoimts  for  each  proj- 
ect that  are  itemized  in  the  tables  in- 
cluded in  the  committee  report  under 
each  construction  appropriation  item 
represent  the  programed  amounts  re- 
quired to  meet  scheduled  project  com- 
pletion dates.  To  assess  the  full  magni- 
tude of  the  effects  of  the  allowances  on 
these  budgeted  amounts  programed  for 
each  project,  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
not  only  the  direct  cuts,  a  mlnimimi  re- 
duction of  5  percent,  made  by  the  com- 
mittee in  each  project  imder  the  two 
major  construction  appropriation  items 
for  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation,  but  also  the  over- 
all undistributed  reductions  made  at  the 
end  of  each  construction  table.  These 
represent  the  extent  to  which  the  totals 
shown  for  the  individual  projects  are 
underfinanced,  including  underfinancing 
reflected  in  the  budget  estimates.  This 
underfinancing,  totaling  $143.4  million, 
or  10  percent,  for  the  various  construc- 
tion Items  in  the  bill,  must  be  allocated 
to  the  individual  projects  by  the  agencies 
in  the  actual  allotment  of  funds. 

ALLOCATION  OF  REDUCTIONS 

As  stated  in  the  committee  report,  it 
is  expected  that  the  deferral  and  stretch- 
out of  projects  required  under  the  various 
appropriation  items  to  implement  the 
committee's  reductions  will  be  made  to 
the  greatest  extent  possible  in  the  less 
urgent  and  lower  priority  items,  includ- 
ing those  involving  primarily  recreation 
and  fish  and  wildlife  benefits.  The  com- 
mittee has  deleted  fimds  for  those  proj- 
ects where  we  felt  continuation  of  fund- 
ing at  this  time  was  not  warranted.  The 
balance  of  the  projects  which  have  been 
funded  in  the  bill  Include  a  small  num- 
ber which  appear  less  urgent  because 
they  Involve  primarily  recreation  and 
fish  and  wildlife  benefits  or  because  of 
cost  increases  and  other  factors  have 
less  favorable  benefit-to-cost  ratios  than 
the  other  projects.  The  committee  did 
not  believe  it  was  justified  In  terminating 
going  work  on  those  projects  which  still 
meet  the  economic  feasibility  standards. 
However,  the  committee  does  feel  that 
within  the  limited  funds  made  avail- 
able every  effort  must  first  be  made  to 
maintain  adequately  the  work  level  on 
the  highest  priority  projects. 

UNIFORM  STANDARDS  FOR  WATER  RESOURCES 
DEVELOPMENT 

The  committee  is  concerned  at  the  lack 
of  uniformity  in  the  policies  and  pro- 
cedures being  followed  by  the  various 
Federal  agencies  in  the  formulation  and 
evaluation  of  water-resource  projects  In 
carrying  out  the  principles  set  forth  In 
Senate  Document  No.  97  of  the  87th  Con- 
gress. Some  agencies,  for  example,  fail  to 
evaluate  the  very  significant  indirect  and 
secondary  benefits  recognized  in  the  doc- 
ument as  essential  to  a  valid  determina- 
tion of  the  economic  feasibility  of  pro- 


posed projects.  In  some  instances,  addi- 
tional possible  project  benefits  are  not 
fully  evaluated  once  economic  justifica- 
tion is  established. 

If  the  benefit-to-cost  ratio  Is  to  serve 
a  meaningful  purpose,  the  uniform 
standards  prescribed  for  project  evalua- 
tion should  be  followed  by  all  agencies, 
and  the  data  furnished  the  committees 
of  Congress  should  accurately  reflect  all 
primary  direct  and  indirect  benefits  as 
well  as  the  secondary  benefits. 

WATER    RESOURCE   DEVELOPMENT   BACKLOG 

The  future  adverse  effects  which  will 
result  from  the  current  need  to  curtail 
drastically  the  fimding  of  water  re- 
sources development  is  best  evidenced  by 
the  rising  backlog  in  the  programs  in- 
volved. 

It  is  estimated  that  construction  of 
waste  treatment  facilities  will  be  re- 
quired in  the  next  5  years  involving  a 
Federal  cost  of  $3.2  billion  for  pollution 
control,  affecting  64  million  individuals 
who  have  less  than  adequate  facilities  or 
no  treatment  facilities  at  all. 

The  current  backlog  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  for  which  funding  must  be  de- 
ferred to  subsequent  fiscal  years  when 
the  fiscal  situation  permits  includes  132 
authorized  projects  on  which  planning 
has  not  started  with  a  cost  of  $2.6  bil- 
lion; 121  authorized  projects  on  which 
planning  is  completed  but  construction 
has  not  been  initiated  with  a  cost  of  $675 
million;  and  217  authorized  studies  not 
yet  underway,  with  a  cost  of  $25  million. 
These  projects,  which  require  a  long 
leadtime  for  study,  planning,  and  con- 
struction, are  required  to  prevent  fiood 
damage,  and  provide  needed  water  and 
power  supplies,  pollution  control,  beach 
erosion  control,  hurricane  protection, 
and  more  adequate  water  transporta- 
tion. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  a 
backlog  of  authorized  projects  not  yet 
funded  for  start  of  construction  with  a 
total  estimated  cost  of  $290  million.  In 
addition,  there  are  now  14  projects 
pending  before  the  Congress  for  author- 
ization which  have  a  combined  total 
estimated  cost  of  $1.4  billion.  Under 
more  favorable  economic  conditions  it 
is  estimated  a  reasonably  efficient  pro- 
gram would  require  funding  at  a  rate 
of  approximately  $500  million  annually 
compared  with  the  present  level  of  less 
than  $200  million. 

It  is  evident  that  unless  it  is  possible 
at  an  early  date  to  make  provision 
within  the  national  budget  for  adequate 
funding  of  at  least  the  most  essential 
projects,  the  Nation  will  be  faced  with 
a  most  serious  situation,  necessitating 
a  most  costly  and  ineflScient  crash  pro- 
gram to  meet  its  water  resource  require- 
ments. 

PROJECT    BENEFITS 

I  would  like  to  illustrate  the  value 
to  the  Nation  of  completed  projects  for 
flood  control,  navigation,  water  supply, 
reclamation,  power  development,  pollu- 
tion control,  and  recreation. 

Flood  control  benefits  already  realized 
to  date  from  projects  completed  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation, and  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority are  estimated  at  $16.8  billion, 
while  expenditures  for  these  flood  control 


facilities  have  been  only  $6  billion.  So  we 
have  already  received  over  $2.80  for  every 
dollar  invested. 

The  navigation  system  of  harbors  and 
waterways  constructed  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  now  handle  freight  traffic  an- 
nually totaling  1,333.000,000  tons. 

Storage  in  reservoirs  constructed  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  now  furnish  about  2,300 
billion  gallons  of  municipal  and  indus- 
trial water  annually  to  over  17  million 
people. 

Annual  power  benefits  continue  to 
rise,  with  installed  f^enerating  capacity 
at  34.7  million  kilowatt*:,  net  generation 
at  165.4  billion  kilowatt  hours,  and  gross 
revenues  at  $624.9  million. 

Reclamation  benefits  also  show  an  in- 
crease. The  201  completed  reservoirs  and 
facilities  constructed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  now  irrigate  about  10  mil- 
lion acres  producing  annually  crops 
valued  at  over  $1.8  billion. 

Federal  income  tax  payments  on 
reclamption  projects  since  1940  of  about 
$7.6  billion  exceed  the  total  appropria- 
tions—singe 1902— of  $7.1  biUion  for 
project  facilities  of  which  89  percent  will 
be  repaid  by  the  immediate  beneficiaries. 
The  17  Western  States  as  a  whole.  In- 
cluding both  Federal  and  private  develop- 
ment, in  1966  produced  about  60  percent 
of  the  total  U.S.  production  of  principal 
fruits,  nuts,  and  commercial  vegetables. 
The  production  of  these  States,  of  which 
the  production  from  Federal  reclamation 
projects  represents  a  significant  part, 
supplies  substantial  portions  of  the  fruit 
and  vegetable  needs  of  people  in  all  parts 
of  the  Nation. 

Over  50  percent  of  the  total  fresh  fruit 
and  vegetables  rail  and  truck  shipments 
received  at  22  major  city  markets  in  1966 
originated  in  the  17  Western  States. 
These  States  supplied  about  one-third 
of  the  total  shipments  at  such  far  East- 
ern markets  as  New  York,  Boston,  and 
Philadelphia. 

The  benefits  from  our  efforts  in  the 
field  of  water  pollution  control  since  the 
inception  of  the  program  11  years  ago 
have  made  possible  more  than  8.400 
grants  to  local  communities  to  assist  in 
the  construction  of  waste  treatment 
works.  It  is  estimated  these  facilities 
have  prevented  or  abated  pollution  of 
69.000  miles  of  streams  and  involved 
some  67  million  Americans.  The  total 
Federal  cost  has  been  $1.1  billion,  with 
State  and  local  investment  totaling 
nearly  $3.6  million. 

In  the  area  of  recreation  benefits,  visi- 
tor days  are  now  estimated  at  298.7  mil- 
lion annually  at  the  completed  projects 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  and  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority. 

In  conclusion,  I  sincerely  hope  that  our 
fiscal  situation  will  soon  improve  so  that 
we  may  be  in  a  position  to  provide  more 
adequate  funding  for  the  urgently  needed 
water  and  power  resources  development 
of  our  Nation.  If  it  is  not  possible  at  an 
early  date  to  initiate  funding  of  at  least 
the  most  essential  projects  in  our  back- 
log, we  will  be  faced  with  a  most  serious 
situation  necessitating  a  most  costly  and 
ineflacient  crash  program  to  meet  our 
water  resource  requirements.  I  believe 
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that  the  committee  haa  done  lt«  beat 
under  the  clrcumstancea,  and  I  hope  that 
you  will  give  the  committee  your  fuD 
support  In  approTlns  the  bill  without 
amendment. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  want  to 
compliment  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee for  bringing  forward  this  bill  and 
for  his  spirit  and  attitude  of  developing 
America,  as  has  been  demonstrated  in 
his  talk  here  today.  We  are  proud  of  the 
efforts  he  has  exerted  to  preserve  and 
bring  forward  our  natural  resources.  It 
Is  one  of  his  great  contributions  while 
he  has  been  a  Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again  we  bring  the  pub- 
lic works  appropriation  bill  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  for  the  approbation,  we  hope, 
of  the  members  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  and  later  the  Members  of  the 
House. 

I  agree  with  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee in  his  statement  that  this  is 
a  good  bill. 

The  chairman,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio,  has  done  his  usual 
workmanlike  job  in  conducting  the  hear- 
ings, which  were  extensive,  and  in  hear- 
ing the  needs  of  the  various  echelons  of 
the  Government  which  are  represented 
In  this  bill.  We  have  had  extensive  hear- 
ings, open  to  the  public.  People  from 
around  the  country  have  come  in  and 
testified  as  to  the  needs  of  their  areas  in 
the  vital  activities  of  flood  control,  navi- 
gation, irrigation,  water  pollution,  mu- 
nicipal and  industrial  water,  and  the 
like. 

The  bill  has  been  well  considered,  and 
I  want  to  congratulate  the  chairma"n  on 
a  job  well  done. 

The  bill  has  no  imbudgeted  items 
whatsoever.  The  committee  has  from 
time  to  time  felt  constrained  in  years 
past.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  add  items  which 
were  not  included  in  the  budget  of  the 
President. 

However,  it  is  well  recognized  by  us.  as 
it  is  by  all  Members  of  this  body,  that  this 
year  is  a  different  year  as  far  as  budgetary 
matters  are  concerned.  We  felt  it  would 
be  the  height  of  irresponsibility  to  bring 
in  a  bill  which  had  unbudgeted  items  in 
It.  Therefore,  we  did  not  bring  in  such  a 
bill.  There  is  not  a  single  item  in  this  bill 
which  is  unbudgeted.  Further  than  that, 
there  is  no  major  segment  of  the  bill 
which  is  above  the  budget  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  In  only  one 
segment  have  we  appropriated  more  than 
we  did  for  fiscal  year  1968.  This  is  in  the 
vital  area  of  weapons  for  the  AEC.  It  has 
been  necessary  for  us  to  expend  $167.9 
million  for  the  production  of  nuclear 
weapons.  Including  warheads  for  the 
Poseidon  and  Sentinel  systems.  Of  course, 
this  is  an  expenditure  which  I  am  sure  all 
of  the  Memt»ers  of  the  House  would  want 
us  to  make  because  it  is  a  vital  expendi- 
ture as  far  as  the  nuclear  defense  of  our 
Natioa  is  concerned.  When  items  like  this 


are  in  a  budget,  then  certainly  there  is  no 
inclination  on  the  part  of  the  members  of 
this  subcommittee  to  cut  them  out. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy and  both  the  Houae  and  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committees  have  approved 
an  AEC  reprograming  of  fiscal  year  1968 
R.  ft  D.  funda  to  accelerate  work  on  de- 
velopment of  a  new  higher  performsuice 
nuclear  attack  submarine.  The  Joint 
Committee  included  in  the  fiscal  year 
1969  Authorization  Act  an  increase  of 
$8,500,000  over  the  amount  requested  by 
the  AEC  to  enable  the  Commission  to 
proceed  with  the  design  and  development 
of  the  nuclear  propulsion  plant  com- 
ponents for  this  new  submarine. 

Subsequently,  in  a  press  release  dated 
May  21,  1968.  the  House  Armed  Services 
Specift  Subcommittee  on  Antisubmarine 
Warfare  concurred  with  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  In  recom- 
mending the  addition  of  funds  for  sub- 
marine construction  and  research  and 
development  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense fiscal  year  1969  appropriation. 
Included  In  the  additional  funds  is  an 
amount  for  work  on  this  high  perform- 
ance nuclear  submarine  propulsion 
plant.  The  special  subcommittee  paid 
special  note  to  the  need  for  more  and 
faster  submarines  and  the  need  for 
greater  research  and  development  effort 
on  submarine  detection  and  countering. 
Because  of  the  strong  Senate  and 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  sup- 
port for  this  new  higher  performance 
submarine,  it  is  my  hope  that  Important 
work  will  be  financed  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  fiscal  year  1969  appro- 
priation. We  must  take  steps,  however,  to 
insure  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
proceeds  with  rapid  development  of  the 
nuclear  attack  submarine  program  In 
order  to  insure  that  the  United  States 
maintains  its  supremacy  in  nuclear  sub- 
marines and  that  adequate  advances  are 
made  to  counter  the  increasing  Russian 
submarine  strength. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  point  out  that 
even  the  planning  section  of  the  bill  is 
lower.  Some  of  us  feel  that  perhaps  we 
are  not  spending  enough  money  on  plan- 
ning. Our  present  budgetary  situation  Is 
caused  mainly  by  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
If  that  war  should  be  ended  soon— and 
we  all  pray  that  It  will  be  In  God's  own 
good  time — then  it  may  be  necessary  for 
us  to  have  off-the-shelf  projects  ready 
to  go  in  the  event  some  stimulant  Is 
needed  for  the  economy  of  our  country. 
I  would  point  out  In  the  Items  of  general 
investigations  we  have  in  the  bill  the 
sum  of  $54,290,000,  which  Is  $6,318,000 
below  the  amount  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1968  and  $9,249,000  below  the  budget 
estimate  for  fiscal  year  1969. 

As  I  say,  I  feel  perhaps  we  have  cut 
deeper  than  we  should  in  this  item,  but 
it  does  Illustrate  the  earnestness  with 
which  the  subcommittee  approached  Its 
job  of  trying  to  bring  a  bill  to  the  floor 
of  this  House  which  meets  the  criteria 
for  spending  which  the  Members  of  the 
House  feel  should  be  adopted  in  this 
year. 

Also.  I  think  it  ia  well  to  point  out  that 
we  took  some  testimony  as  to  the  obso- 
lescence of  planning  studies.  It  is  a  good 
idea  to  have  a  high  level  of  planning 
activity,  but  when  you  do  it.  bear  in 


mind  that  It  ia  a  waating  asset.  After 
the  planning  haa  been  completed,  only 
about  7  years  will  elapse  before  It  muat 
be  done  over  again.  So.  we  need  to  do 
enough  planning  so  that  the  pipeline  will 
not  get  too  low.  But  It  would  be  waste- 
ful to  do  too  much. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  only  funda  for  new 
construction  allowed  In  the  bill,  all 
budgeted,  are  $3,035,000  to  Initiate  con- 
struction of  seven  small  local  flood  con- 
trol projects  with  a  total  cost  of  $30.1 
million,  and  $15,635,000  for  initiation  of 
construction  on  19  budgeted  projects  ap- 
proved In  last  year's  bill  but  deferred  im- 
tll  fiscal  year  1969.  In  addition,  the  bill 
includes  $1,988,500  to  initiate  planning 
on  only  22  projects  and  $3,375,000  to 
initiate  land  acquisition  on  three  proj- 
ects to  avoid  price  escalation. 

As  the  Corps  of  Engineers  will  com- 
plete 42  projects  In  fiscal  year  1969  with 
a  total  estimated  cost  of  $463  million, 
there  will  be  a  reduction  of  $435  mil- 
lion in  the  level  of  the  construction  pipe- 
line of  the  Corps. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  no  new  starts 
contained  in  the  bill  for  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation.  Therefore,  the  pipeline  for 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  will  also  go 
down  as  compared  to  the  pipeline  level  at 
the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  much 
intersst  manifested  In  the  programs 
whicA  have  to  do  with  clean  water  and 
for  waste  treatment.  I  am  sure  that 
mans\members  of  the  Committee  of  the 
WholeHouse  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
have  received  many  telegrams  and  let- 
ters as  to  the  necessity  for  this  appro- 
priation to  be  maintained  at  a  level 
high  enough  to  do  the  job. 

There  Is  contained  in  this  bill  for  con- 
struction grants  for  waste  treatment  the 
sum  of  $203  million — exactly  the 
same  amount  as  was  appropriated 
last  year.  The  budget  estimate  was  $225 
million.  So  that  this  item  is  $22  million 
lower  than  the  budget  estimate. 

However,  I  would  point  out  that  there 
is  $55,894,000  projected  as  the  carryover 
at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1969  which 
will  also  be  available  for  expenditure.  So 
the  total  program  amounts  to  $259  mil- 
lion compared  with  the  $191  million 
which  will  be  obligated  for  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

So,  the  upshot  of  this  entire  situa- 
tion Is  that  the  administration  could.  If 
it  desired  to  do  so,  obligate  $68  million 
more  on  waste  treatment  prosrams  and 
grants  this  next  fiscal  year  than  it  did 
diu-ing  the  last  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  because  of  the  comple- 
tion of  many  projects  it  haa  been  nec- 
essary for  us  to  raise  the  amount  of 
money  appropriated  for  operations  and 
maintenance.  The  sunount  appropriated 
for  operations  and  maintenance  is  $11,- 
261,000  below  the  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1969,  but  it  is  $28,212,000  in  excess  of 
the  amount  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1968. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  deducted  the 
sum  of  $1  million  which  was  requested 
In  the  budget  for  the  purpose  of  financ- 
ing higher  bridges  over  the  Trinity  River 
in  Texas.  We  have  done  this  with  the 
notation  that  if  the  State  of  Texas  de- 
sires to  build  these  bridges  at  a  higher 
level,  the  State  may  go  ahead  and  do  so. 
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However,  we  have  deleted  this  money 
now  because  there  is  still  a  study  going 
on  as  to  the  feasibility  of  the  Trinity 
River  navigation  channel.  We  do  not  in- 
tend to  obligate  or  commit  this  Con- 
gress to  proceed  with  the  construction  of 
the  Trinity  navigation  channel  until 
such  time  as  the  feasibility  study  has 
been  completed.  If  this  channel  is  not 
built,  the  higher  bridges  will  not  be 
needed.  However,  the  committee  feels 
It  has  an  obligation  to  reconsider  the 
reimbursement  to  the  State  of  Texas  of 
funds  up  to  $1,000,000  spent  by  it  to  build 
these  higher  bridges  in  the  event  this 
project  is  funded  later. 

Because  the  financing  for  the  distri- 
bution system  for  water  In  the  Westlands 
District  of  California  has  not  proceeded 
as  fast  as  it  could,  the  Westlands  Dis- 
trict has  decided  to  expedite  the  con- 
struction by  actually  going  out  and 
borrowing  funds  and  making  them  avail- 
able to  the  Government  for  the  purpose 
of  building  this  distribution  system.  The 
amount  will  be  taken  into  the  Treasury 
and  paid  out,  and  the  repayment  sched- 
ule of  the  Westlands  District  will  be  ac- 
cordingly rescheduled  to  refiect  the 
changed  financial  situation  becaxise  of 
tl-j  payment  being  made. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  which  we  have 
brought  forward  today  is  in  my  opinion 
a  good  bill,  and  it  deserves  to  be  passed. 
Thij  is  not  In  my  opinion  a  pork-barrel 
bill.  I  believe  that  it  provides  for  the 
most  necessary  projects  for  the  conser- 
vation and  development  of  our  natural 
resources,  for  putting  water  on  land 
where  it  is  needed,  and  for  keeping  it  off 
land  where  it  should  be  kept  off  the  land. 
This  is  a  bill  that  protects  the  health, 
lives  and  property  of  our  people.  It  adds 
to  the  general  wealth  of  our  Nation  and, 
in  my  opinion,  deserves  the  support  of 
all  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  In  support  of  full  funding 
for  the  recommendations  in  H.R.  17903 
and  the  report.  House  Report  1549,  and 
especially  for  the  recommendations  for 
adequate  funds  for  the  National  Fer- 
tilizer Development  Center  at  Muscle 
Shoals,  Ala. 

I  deeply  regret  the  severe  financial 
limitations  which  the  Appropriations 
Committee  had  to  apply  to  this  bill  in 
regard  to  reductions  from  budget  esti- 
mates and  to  omission  of  unbudgeted 
Items.  I  know,  first  hand,  of  the  value  of 
these  public  works  projects  for  develop- 
ment of  the  water  and  power  resources 
of  this  Nation  for  all  the  people. 

The  report  on  H.R.  17903  indicates 
the  Appropriations  Committee  shares 
these  views. 

The  distinguished  and  knowledgeable 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Works,  Michael  J. 
KiRWAN,  has  so  accurately  remarked 
that  when  we  strengthen  one  part  of 
America  we  also  help  other  iections.  His 
illustrious  public  service  in  the  Congress 
has  been  made  more  notable  by  Jiis  di- 
rect and  personal  interest  in  advancing 


worthwhile  building  projects  in  every 
section  of  this  Nation. 

This  same  interest  in  building  Amer- 
ica is  reflected  in  the  committee's  report 
regarding  the  need  to  modernize  the  Na- 
tional Fertilizer  Development  Center.  The 
report  states: 

The  Committee  Is  concerned  that  limita- 
tions on  funds  has  delayed  modernization  of 
the  old  lacllltles  at  the  National  Fertilizer 
Development  Center  resulting  in  reduction 
in  force  of  experienced  personnel  and  curtail- 
ment of  the  program  for  production  of  new 
and  Improved  fertilizers.  Tlie  Committee 
urges  that  adequate  funds  be  budgeted  for 
construction  of  the  required  facilities  as  soon 
as  the  fiscal  situation  permits.  In  the  mean- 
time. TVA  is  requested  to  continue  to  make 
every  effort  to  find  other  employment  for 
the  employees  affected. 


The  report  refers  to  the  lack  of  funds 
budgeted  for  the  facility's  modernization 
program  which  was  initiated  several 
years  ago.  This  lack  of  funds  has  made  it 
impossible  to  complete  the  developmental 
work  on  revolutionary  new  fertilizers  al- 
ready satisfactorily  through  the  labora- 
tory and  pilot-plant  stages. 

I  want  to  amplify  the  importance  of 
the  National  Fertilizer  Development  Cen- 
ter to  the  economy  of  this  Nation — to 
farmers,  to  urban  residents,  and  to  na- 
tional defense — which  is  acknowledged 
by  the  committee. 

The  fertilizer  center  is  responsible  for 
the  major  share  of  the  new  fertilizer 
knowledge  developed  during  the  past  30 
years.  Its  new  fertilizer  products  and 
processes  are  available,  royalty-free,  to 
the  entire  fertilizer  industry-  across  the 
country. 

Through  stimulation  of  new  and  im- 
proved fertilizers  and  more  efiBcient  man- 
ufacturing processes  made  possible  by 
the  Center,  the  cost  of  plant  nutrients  to 
farmers  has  been  reduced  by  one- third 
since  1950. 

In  face  of  Increasing  costs  for  land, 
labor,  machinery,  capital,  and  other  farm 
inputs,  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  plant 
nutrients  has  been  an  important  Tactor 
in  the  farmer's  ability  to  produce  food 
and  fiber  economically.  This  holding  of 
food  and  fiber  production  costs  to  lowest 
possible  levels  has  significant  meaning  to 
urban  residents  and  to  the  poor  who 
spend  a  large  portion  of  their  income  to 
eat. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  all  concerned 
with  the  threat  of  inflation,  we  should 
acknowledge  those  investments  in  our 
Nation,  such  as  that  in  the  National  Fer- 
tilizer Development  Center,  which  in- 
clude, among  other  benefits,  a  lessening 
of  inflationary  pressures. 

More  important  for  our  future,  we 
must  give  proper  attention  to  those  in- 
vestments which  offer  a  means  of  holding 
the  line  on  prices  through  greater  effi- 
ciency and  economy  in  production. 

The  developmental  work  of  the  fer- 
tilizer center  promises  to  do  just  that  by 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  and  reducing 
the  cost  of  plant  nutrients.  This  Is  of 
great  importance  to  farmers  in  every  part 
of  this  land  and,  because  the  farmer  will 
be  able  to  produce  more  at  less  cost,  of 
direct  Interest  to  consumers  of  farm 
products  who  live  in  cities  and  towns. 

The  National  Fertilizer  Development 
Center  had  its  origin  in  the  chemical 


plant  built  for  mimitions  production  at 
the  Muscle  Shoals  in  Alabama  during 
World  War  I.  In  turning  the  plant  over 
to  tlie  TVA  in  1933,  the  Congress  pro- 
vided that,  along  with  fertilizer  produc- 
tion, the  faclhties  should  be  available 
and  used  as  needed  to  provide  mimitions 
for  national  defense.  The  plant  has  been 
and  is  currently  being  so  used.  It  sup- 
plied 60  percent  of  the  phosphorus  used 
in  World  War  II  and  supplies  other  ma- 
terials as  requested  by  defense  agencies. 
The  defense  facility  is  dependent 
on  TVA's  production  of  elemental 
phosphorus. 

Although  the  work  of  the  fertilizer 
center  is  an  integral  iiart  of  the  total 
regional  resource  development  program 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the 
impact  of  the  Center  is  realized  through- 
out the  Nation.  More  than  a  dozen  major 
products  of  the  Center  were  distributed 
in  46  States  in  1967.  In  the  distributor 
demonstration  program,  TVA  works  di- 
rect with  fertihzer  manufacturers  and 
distributors  in  about  43  States. 

About  70  percent  of  these  demonstra- 
tion contracts  are  with  small  business 
firms.  Their  ability  to  compete  depends 
largely  upon  the  new  products  and  proc- 
esses that  flow  from  TVA's  fertilizer  de- 
velopment. Loss  or  weakening  of  this 
small  business  segment  in  the  fertilizer 
industry  can  destroy  an  important  ele- 
ment of  competition. 

I  have  emphasized  the  value  of  the 
fertilizer  center  to  the  people  of  all  the 
United  States  because  this  is  a  primary 
consideration  in  allocation  of  public  re- 
sources. However,  the  technology  we  de- 
velop in  food  production  has  great 
significance  to  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  which  must  increase  their  own 
output  of  foods  if  they  are  to  win  the 
race  with  hunger.  As  the  greatest  con- 
centration of  plant  nutrient  technology 
in  the  worid,  the  TVA's  Fertilizer  Center 
is  visited  each  year  by  hundreds  of  for- 
eign visitors  in  search  of  techniques  to 
improve  food  production  in  th«lr 
homelands. 

This  modernization  program  is  essen- 
tial to  realization  of  continued  Important 
national  benefits  from  the  fertilizer  cen- 
ter. The  slowdown  in  the  program  has 
resulted  in  the  reduction  In  force  of  ex- 
perienced personnel.  This  is  an  imme- 
diate, serious  personal  disaster  to  those 
who  have  devoted  long  years  to  this 
work. 

Failure  to  give  proper  attention  to  the 
modernization  of  this  facility  will  have 
equally  dire  future  consequences  to  the 
agricultural  segments  of  our  Nation  and 
to  all  the  people  who  are  dependent  on 
farmers  for  food  and  fiber. 

In  the  report  on  H.R.  17903.  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  recognized  this 
great  requirement  for  modernization  of 
the  facilities  in  urging  adequate  fimds 
be  budgeted  as  soon  as  the  fiscal  situa- 
tion permits.  I  commend  the  committee 
for  its  foresight  in  acknowledging  this 
need  and  its  recommendation  for  budget- 
ing of  adequate  funds. 

I  urge  approval  of  the  bill  making  ap- 
propriations for  public  works  for  water 
and  power  resources  development  and 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  jrleldlng.  and  I 
would  like  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  RhodisI  and  also  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Kia- 
WAN.  for  their  fine  statements  and  for 
preaenting  a  splendid  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
17903.  providing  funds  for  public  works 
for  water  resources  development. 

I  want  to  express  my  deep  apprecia- 
tion to  the  great  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  Honorable  Mike  Kirw.an, 
and  to  all  members  of  the  subcommittee, 
for  reporting  a  bill  which  helps  to  con- 
tinue the  building  of  America. 

The  funds  contained  in  this  bill  are 
below  the  budget  requests  by  more  than 
$400  million,  but  will  nonetheless  make 
tt  possible  to  continue  the  major  river 
development  projects,  including  the 
multipurpose  development  of  the  Ar- 
kansas River. 

Navigation  of  this  great  river  to  the 
Oklahoma  ports  of  Muskogee  and 
Catoosa  continues  to  be  scheduled  for 
1970,  even  with  the  cuts  that  are  pro- 
vided for  all  units  of  the  project.  Navi- 
gation to  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  by  the  fall 
of  this  year,  continues  to  be  scheduled, 
notwithstanding  the  cuts. 

I  urge  the  overwhelming  approval  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Davis  J. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, certainly  with  a  recognition  of  the 
facts  of  congressional  life  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  general  support  of  this  measure 
which  we  have  before  us.  Broadly  speak- 
ing, the  reduction  of  new  commitments 
as  involved  in  this  biU  reflects  our  Na- 
tion's fiscal  situation  as  we  find  it. 

I  suppose  that  the  methods  of  reduc- 
tion could  be  subjected  to  some  criticism. 
It  was  necessary  in  order  to  bring  this 
bill  within  the  required  fiscal  bounds  to 
not  only  take  an  arbitrary  cut  with  re- 
spect to  each  of  the  projects  involved,  as 
you  will  note  from  the  tabulations  in  the 
committee  report,  but  then  take  an  addi- 
tional percentage  reduction  to  reflect  the 
anticipated  slippages,  savings,  and  de- 
lays. 

It  is  not  quite  accurate  to  say  that  we 
are  saving  funds  in  those  areas  where 
such  percentage  reductions  have  been 
made.  Indeed,  the  record  is  quite  clear 
that  delays  and  stretchouts  in  the  long 
run  will  result  in  greater  ultimate  costs. 
And  there  are  some  specific  items,  not 
larse  dollarwise,  in  this  bill,  which  should 
have  been  pinpointed  for  exclusion  from 
funding,  aside  from  the  overall  percent- 
age cut.  But  the  committee  report  is  re- 
flective of  the  prevailing  mood  of  the 
Congress,  a  mood  that  is  reflected  in  an 
unwillingness  to  reduce  specific  appro- 
priation items,  as  has  occurred  on  the 
floor  in  the  last  two  appropriation  bills, 
but  a  willingness,  apparently  and  neces- 
sarily, as  we  shaU  do  tomorrow— a  will- 
ingness to  attach  overall  unpinpointed 
limitations. 

Thus,  while  I  approve  the  language  of 
the  committee  report  on  page  7  relating 
to  the  allocation  of  reductions — I  certain- 


ly recognize  this  as  a  move  in  the  right 
direction — I  have  felt,  and  feel,  that 
the  responsibility  to  Identify  and  pin- 
point those  projects  for  which  no  funds 
should  be  allowed  is  ours — It  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives as  a  legislative  body. 

For  example,  there  are  a  number  of 
projects  which  I  consider  questionable 
in  the  light  of  the  Vietnam  war.  and  the 
fiscal  commitments  which  it  involves,  as 
well  as  the  manpower  commitments 
which  that  war  involves. 

There  are  a  number  of  projects  in  this 
bill,  the  justification  for  which  is  pre- 
dominantly recreational.  I  find  it  diCDcult 
to  reconcile  proceeding  with  projects 
that  are  predominantly  recreational  at 
a  time  when  we  arc  heavily  involved  In 
a  military  conflict. 

So  without  attempting  to  remove  these 
projects  from  the  bill,  I  think  I  do  owe 
it  to  you  to  mention  some  of  them  l>e- 
cause,  as  I  will  mention  later,  I  think 
some  of  them  are  not  going  to  receive  the 
money  for  construction  or  for  surveys  or 
for  planning  that  you  might  think  they 
will  receive,  from  reading  the  committee 
report. 

A  number  of  those  projects  which  are 
predominantly  recreational  in  their 
justification  include: 

Smithville  Reservoir, 

Back  Cove. 

Bass  River. 

Popponesset  Bay. 

Westport. 

Little  River,  Cayoga  Island. 

Oconto. 

Harbors  from  Kenosha  to  Kewanee. 

Point  Place  Area  in  suburban  Toledo. 

Big  Stone  Lake  and  Whitestone  River. 

Shrewsbury  River. 

Raystown. 

Perdido  Pass  Channel. 

Port  Charlotte. 

There  are  a  number  of  projects  which 
were  totally  deferred  in  the  current  fiscal 
year.  They  had  the  money  appropriated 
for  them  but  the  funding — the  alloca- 
tion— was  not  made  to  them  because  of 
the  overall  reserves  which  the  executive 
department  established  in  conformance 
with  the  $4  billion  spending  reduction 
mandated  by  the  first  session  of  this  Con- 
gress. 

Those  include : 

Provincetown. 

Weymouth  Pore  and  Town  Rivers. 

Clinton  Reservoir. 

New  London. 

As  I  said,  there  was  money  appro- 
priated for  those  projects  for  the  current 
fiscal  year,  but  they  did  not  receive  any 
money — fimds  were  frozen  by  executive 
action. 

Then  there  are  a  nimiber  of  projects 
for  which  we  in  the  Congress  must  take 
the  responsibility  which  are  distinctly 
marginal  in  their  benefit-cost  ratios.  I 
believe  that  this  marginal  status  is  high- 
ly significant  at  the  present  time  because 
as  most  of  you  know,  there  is  a  study 
being  made  with  respect  to  the  required 
interest  rates  to  be  charged  against  the 
cost  of  construction  of  these  projects.  In 
keeping  with  what  we  know  about  the  fis- 
cal facts  of  life,  there  is  only  one  way 
these  interest  rates  can  be  adjusted — 
they  are  going  to  have  to  be  adjusted 
upward. 


So  these  projects  need  to  be  reviewed 
to  obtain  an  accurate  beneflt-to-coet 
ratio  in  light  of  the  increased  interest 
costs.  Several  of  these  projects  that  run, 
as  some  of  them  do,  slightly  over  unity 
at  the  present  time,  will  fall  below  unity 
in  their  Justification.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  much  question  about  that. 

So  I  think  it  is  fair  to  mention  the  Eel 
River  in  California,  1.06  to  1;  Lakeport 
Reservoir,  1.14  to  1;  Peorta,  1.05  to  1; 
Burnsville  Reservoir,  1.01  to  1,  with  70 
percent  of  the  justification  recreational; 
East  Lynn  Lake.  1.13  to  1,  with  large 
parts  of  the  justification  attributable  to 
recreation  and  area  development;  Mar- 
tin, Ky.,  1.04  to  1;  Carr  Fork  Reservoir, 
1.05  to  1;  Laurel  Reservoir.  1.81  to  1,  with 
heavy  recreational  benefits  attributed  to 
it;  Dierks  Reservoir.  1.11  to  1 ;  the  Shldler 
Reservoirs,  1.02  to  1,  with  20  percent  of 
the  benefits  Justified  on  recreational 
grounds;  the  Eldorado  Reservoir,  in  my 
opinion,  will  fall  below  unity  once  the 
increased  interest  rates  are  attributed  to 
it;  the  Optima  Reservoir,  1.08  to  1;  Ten- 
nessee-Tombigbee.  1.2  to  1,  with  2.8  rail- 
lion  of  annual  benefits  attributable  to 
recreation  and  2.1  million  attributable  to 
area  redevelopment. 

Then  there  are  some  projects — and  I 
think  the  members  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee  will  be  interested  in  this — 
where  there  have  been  great  changes  in 
the  scope  of  the  project  without  refer- 
ence to  the  legislative  comnfiittees.  In 
fact,  I  am  sure  that  there  are  some  that 
I  can  mention  like  Lake  Pontchartraln. 
La.,  which  is  a  classic  example  of  where 
the  meml)ers  of  the  legislative  committee 
would  not  even  recognize  the  project  If 
they  were  to  look  at  the  appropriation 
justifications  that  were  submitted  to  our 
committee.  I  think  this  is  something  that 
in  relation  to  which  there  ought  to  be 
some  pretty  strong  directives  issued.  I 
think  that  we  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  should  not  be  expected  to  ap- 
propriate funds  for  projects  which  have 
not  recently  been  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Public  Works  Committee, 
where  there  has  been  a  large  change  in 
the  scope  of  the  project. 

I  certainly  should  say  in  all  fairness, 
and  certainly  in  .'aimess  to  my  colleagues 
on  the  subcommittee,  that  it  just  simply 
would  not  have  been  practicable  to  delete 
the  funds  for  some  of  these  marginal 
projects.  In  some  cases  contracts  are  al- 
ready pending,  already  signed;  in  other 
cases  the  projects  .  .e  well  along.  It  Just 
would  not  be  good  business  to  chop  them 
off  because  some  day  they  probably  will 
be  built  and  we  would  be  spending  the 
same  dollars  over  again  to  do  work  that 
had  previously  been  completed. 

So,  good  argiunents  can  be  made  in 
many  of  these  cases  against  the  suspen- 
sion of  funding,  but  I  think — and  this 
might  be  considered  as  a  warning — I 
think  it  is  something  of  which  all  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  need  to  be  aware, 
that  certainly  those  projects  which  I  have 
listed  must  be  considered  and  are  con- 
sidered as  prime  candidates  for  fund 
starvation  under  the  language  of  the 
committee  report. 

We  did  not  take  these  projects  and 
cut  them  off,  but  if  you  will  notice  on 
page  7  of  our  report,  our  report  directs 
that  the  overall  percentage  cut  should 
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be  geared  and  directed  toward  projects 
of  the  nature  of  some  of  those  that  I  have 
mentioned.  So  do  not  be  too  quick  to  as- 
sume, by  reading  the  committee  report 
and  seeing  a  certain  number  of  dollars 
allocated  to  a  particular  project,  that 
contracts  to  cover  that  amount  of  money 
are  going  to  be  let  during  the  1969  fiscal 
year. 

Somewhere  the  executive  government 
Is  going  to  have  to  find  the  total  amount 
of  money  that  has  been  reduced  in  this 
bill  in  accordance  with  the  percentage 
formula,  and  these  reductions  will  be  re- 
flected In  either  total  or  partial  reserva- 
tion of  funds  for  the  projects  that  are 
listed. 

Briefly,  with  respect  to  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation — and  while,  of  course,  there 
are  not  any  reclamation  projects  in  Wis- 
consin— I  think  all  of  us  recognize  as  a 
whole  the  program  is  an  underfinanced 
program,  but  there  again  it  was  an  ac- 
curate reflection  of  the  fiscal  needs  of 
ovu:  country. 

As  one  Member  only,  I  certainly  want 
to  pay  my  respects  to  Mr.  Dominy,  the 
administrator  of  that  program.  I  believe 
he  deserves  his  reputation  of  being  one  of 
the  fine  administrators  of  this  or  any 
other  department  of  Government.  He  has 
earned  our  confidence  in  the  same  man- 
ner that  Aubrey  Wagner  of  TVA  and 
Gteneral  Leber  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Company  have  earned  our  confidence  as 
administrators. 

In  this  bill  we  have  $4,900,000  for  the 
Atlantic-Pacific  Interoceanlc  Canal 
Study  Commission,  something  which 
caused  some  static  on  the  floor  when  the 
authorization  was  before  us,  but  I  believe 
all  of  us  feel  this  is  indeed  a  critical  mat- 
ter. We  do  not  know  what  they  will  do. 
We  do  not  know  what  they  should  do. 
But  I  am  sure  that  the  Congress  as  a 
whole  is  not  going  to  be  able  to  make  an 
intelligent  decision  in  that  area  without 
the  benefit  of  the  funds  contained  In  this 
bill  to  practically  complete  the  basic  re- 
search and  studies  that  must  be  made. 

Many  Members,  I  am  sure,  have  re- 
ceived letters  from  a  rather  well-known 
nationwide  organization  with  respect  to 
the  funding  of  the  grants  for  waste  treat- 
ment imder  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Administration.  I  would  di- 
rect the  attention  of  Members  to  the 
committee  report,  which  will  make  it 
clear  that  a  major  problem  has  been  the 
lack  of  the  administrators  of  that  pro- 
gram to  allocate  the  funds  which  have 
been  appropriated  for  this  fiscal  year, 
so  there  will  be  available  about  $259  mil- 
lion as  compared  to  the  $191  million  that 
will  actually  be  allocated  in  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

We  were  assured  by  the  former  admin- 
istrator that  in  those  cases  where  States 
did  not  come  forward  to  earn  the  al- 
location of  funds,  these  funds  then  would 
be  reallocated  to  the  States  which  had 
been  aggressive  in  this  area.  This  has 
not  been  done.  I  suggest  this  is  the  real 
crux  of  the  funding  problem  which  we 
now  have,  especially  in  the  States  which 
have  made  substantial  progress. 

Dollarwise,  then,  I  would  say  I  feel  in 
this  bill  we  have  done  our  appropriate 
share  of  the  required  budget  belt-tight- 
ening. More  coiild  have  been  done,  but 
much  less  has  been  done  in  prior  years. 


and  this  Is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
carefully  considered  bills  for  public  works 
appropriations  in  my  10  years  of  experi- 
ence on  this  subcommittee. 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quonim  Is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 

Fifty-seven  Members  are  present,  not 
a  quorimi.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  f  aUed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

fRollNo.  1931 

Ashbrook  Eckhardt  OKonskI 

Ashley  Edwards,  La.  Pike 

Ayres  Evlns,  Tenn.  Pool 

Bolton  Hansen,  Idaho  Held,  N.Y. 

Bow  Hansen,  Wash.  Relnecke 

Celler  Holland  Besnlck 

Clawson,  Del       Howard  Rivera 

Collier  Jacobe  Bosteukowski 

Oonyers  Karsten  Ryan 

Gorman  Kelly  Scheuer 

Cunningham      McMillan  Schwelker 

Dlggs  MlnshaU  Teague,  Tex. 

DlngeU  Myers  Thompson,  N.J. 

Dulskl  OUara,  Mich.  Vanlk 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  AspiNALL.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bin  H.R.  17903,  and  finding  itself  with- 
out a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll 
to  be  called,  when  393  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 
The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  LMr. 
Kir  WAN]. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
as  much  time  as  he  desires  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  LMr.  WhittenI. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a 
real  pleasure  to  serve  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  for  Public  Works  un- 
der Mike  Kirwan.  I  wish  the  American 
people  knew  what  Mike  Kirwan  has 
done  for  all  America  supported  by  other 
members  of  the  subcommittee.  We 
are  fortunate,  too,  for  John  Rhodes  to 
be  ranking  minority  member,  and  I  could 
say  the  same  thing  about  all  members. 
Mike  and  John  have  discussed  most  of 
the  detail,  including  the  pattern  or  pol- 
icy that  we  followed  in  the  markup  of 
this  bill,  suffice  it  for  me  to  say  that 
through  the  testimony  of  the  1,100  wit- 
nesses we  heard  laefore  the  subcommittee, 
the  problems  and  projects  of  the  entire 
United  States  was  covered  in  relation  to 
the  natural  resources  of  the  area. 

Throughout  history  the  nations  of  the 
world  have  prospered  and  lasted  almost 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  natural  re- 
sources they  had  in  the  first  instance 
and  the  care  with  which  they  handled 
them  through  the  years. 

I  regret  to  see,  and  I  am  proud  to 
have  a  chance  each  year  to  make  an  ef- 
fort to  correct,  the  attitude  adopted  by 
much  of  the  press  and  much  of  the  ur- 
ban areas  of  our  country  that  the  at- 
tention given  to  our  own  country  is 
something  of  a  wstste.  They  do  not  seem 
to  recognize  at  all  the  attention  we  give 
to  preserving  and  developing  our  own 
country  each  year  will  determine  the 
well-being  of  our  people,  not  only  now 
but  down  through  the  years. 


We  have  brought  you  an  appropria- 
tion bill  providhig  funds  for  public 
works,  which  is  low  because  of  other  fi- 
nancial problems.  It  represents  a  min- 
imum of  attention  to  our  country  for 
the  coming  year.  We  deserve  your  sup- 
port. I  shall  discuss  the  bill  In  more  de- 
tail during  the  debate. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Wright]. 

TRINTTT    RTVEB    NAVIGATION 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  time  to  comment  on  a  project  which 
was  authorized  in  the  omnibus  rivers  and 
harbors  bill  of  1965,  the  comprehensive 
Trinity  River  development  program,  in- 
cluding navigation  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Although  this  entire  program  was  au- 
thorized in  the  omnibus  bill  of  1965,  a 
provision  was  contained  in  that  bill  to 
the  effect  that  no  moneys  would  be  ap- 
propriated for  actual  construction  of 
those  features  designed  exclusively  for 
navigation  until  such  time  as  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  had  completed  a  reanalysis, 
based  upon  current  criteria,  of  the  eco- 
nomics of  the  navigation  project. 

Tliat  was  3  years  ago.  It  was  antici- 
pated at  the  time  that  the  reanalysis 
.  would  consume  about  6  months  or  at  the 
most  1  year.  Only  today,  on  June  19,  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  has  released  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  reanalysis  has  been 
completed  and  the  project  is  favorable. 
According  to  that  announcement,  the  di- 
vision engineer  concurs  in  the  findings  of 
the  district  engineer  that  the  navigation 
project  on  the  Trinity  River  of  Texas, 
based  on  current  criteria,  is  favorable  for 
construction,  with  an  estimated  ratio  of 
benefits  to  cost  of  approximately  1.5. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an 
extremely  favorable  benefits-to-cost 
ratio.  It  means  that,  for  every  dollar  in- 
vested, the  taxpayers  will  reap  dividends 
of  $1.50. 

Those  of  us  who,  all  along,  had  be- 
lieved in  this  project  and  in  the  economic 
soundness  are  not  at  all  surprised.  We  are 
greatly  pleased,  however,  and  extremely 
gratified  that  after  this  exhaustive  re- 
analysis conducted  by  these  acknowl- 
edged experts,  it  is  again  found  to  be  a 
feasible  project. 

Based  upon  the  failure  of  the  Congress 
to  receive  the  reanalysis  referred  to  prior 
to  the  reporting  of  this  bill  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  the  committee  de- 
leted from  the  present  bill  approximately 
$1  million  which  had  been  budgeted  by 
the  President  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
structing bridges  over  the  Tiinity  River 
at  an  elevation  that  would  permit  and 
accommodate  the  navigation  canal. 

The  Texas  State  Highway  Department 
has  asserted  for  some  years  the  very 
urgent  need  to  reconstruct  bridges  over 
the  Trinity  River.  Obviously,  it  will  be 
much  cheaper  in  the  long  run  if  the  State 
is  permitted  to  go  ahead  and  build  those 
bridges  at  the  level  which  will  permit 
their  accommodating  the  canal,  rather 
than  at  the  lower  level  which  would  be 
justified  by  the  present  river. 

For  this  reason  Mr.  Chairman,  while 
recognizing  and  appreciating  the  logic 
which  impelled  the  committee  to  delete 
this  $1  million  which  the  President  had 
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requested  for  advance  planning,  I  simply 
wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee that  the  Chief  of  Engineers  has 
completed  his  study,  and  the  study  con- 
curs with  the  wisdom  and  the  faith  of 
Congress  of  1965  that  this  is  a  thoroughly 
feasible  project  which  will  Indeed  return 
dividends  to  the  Nation. 

In  light  of  this  long-awaited  study, 
now  completed  and  ofBcially  announced 
today.  I  know  the  committee  and  the 
House  will  want  to  move  forward  in  an 
orderly  and  expeditious  way  to  appro- 
priate funds  at  the  earliest  possible  time 
in  order  that  the  construction  of  the 
canal  may  begin. 

GENERAI.  LZAVC  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Cabell  1.  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  PrRCELLl.  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  fMr.  Pool],  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  TeacueI.  and  all  other  Mem- 
bers  desiring  to  do  so  may  extend  their 
remarks  on  this  subject  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  join 
my  colleague  from  Texas  [Mr.  WhichtI, 
in  expressing  my  great  pleasure  over  this 
highly  favorable  report  contained  in  the 
reanalysis  of  navigation  benefits  on  the 
Trinity  River. 

I  think  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  this 
analysis  and  its  favorable  benefits-cost 
ratio  are  based  not  on  the  100-year  pay- 
out earlier  employed,  but  upon  a  50-year 
payout. 

In  other  words,  the  economic  analysis 
reveals  that  for  every  dollar  invested  in 
the  Trinity  Canal,  there  will  be  iden- 
tifiable benefits  to  the  United  States  of 
$1.50  and  that  these  will  accrue  in  the 
first  50  years  of  the  canal's  life. 

I  know  of  no  well-conceived  naviga- 
tion program  which  has  expired  prior 
to  50  years,  and  it  certainly  can  be  rea- 
sonably anticipated  that  the  Trinity  pro- 
gram will  be  paying  dividends  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  long  beyond 
that  arbitrary  period. 

Moreover,  the  reanalysis  is  based  upon 
the  higher  costs  of  construction  and  upon 
the  higher  interest  rates  that  now  ap- 
ply. These  factors  obviously  increase  the 
anticipated  cost,  and  it  then  becomes 
quite  clear  that  the  identifiable  bene- 
fits— in  order  to  yield  so  favorable  a 
benefits-to-costs  ratio — were  found  to  be 
very  high  Indeed. 

Additionally,  as  the  committee  points 
out  on  page  7  of  its  committee  report 
accompanying  this  bill  today,  the  ana- 
lyzing agency  failed  to  include  in  their 
evaluation  "the  very  significant  indirect 
and  secondary  benefits  recognized  as 
essential  m  a  valid  determination  of  the 
economic  feasibility  of  proposed  proj- 
ects." 

So,  with  all  these  thoughts  in  mind, 
it  can  be  seen  that  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, operating  under  current  criteria, 
have  found  the  Trinity  program  to  be 
?n  extremely  meritorious  one. 

Under  the  circumstances.  I  earnestly 
'.lope  that  the  committee  in  the  other 
body  will  see  fit  to  reinstate  the  $1  mil- 
lion asked  in  the  President's  budget  for 


advanced  planning  in  the  construction  of 
high-level  bridges  over  the  Trinity,  and 
that  the  Pie.sident  will  include  in  his 
budget  to  be  submitted  next  January  an 
amount  for  the  beginning  of  construc- 
tion of  this  long-awaited  Trinity  River 
navigation  project. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  join  my  distinguished  colleagues.  Con- 
gressmen Wright  and  Cabell,  in  express- 
ing great  satisfaction  over  the  clear 
findings  of  economic  feasibility  by  the 
CoiTS  of  Army  Engineers  for  the  Trinity 
River  navigation  pro:nam. 

In  addition,  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
expressing  the  earnest  hope  that  the 
other  body  now  will  include  funds  for 
the  Trinity  River  bridges  in  the  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  1969.  and  that  we 
may  have  .some  amount  included  in 
next  year's  appropriation  bill,  for  fiscal 
1970.  with  which  to  begin  this  project 
which  is  the  result  of  the  hopes  and 
dreams  of  Texans  for  the  past  30  years. 

Planned  for  more  than  a  generation, 
the  Trinity  has  been  repeatedly  delayed 
while  other  waterways,  many  of  which 
were  less  justified  economically,  have 
gone  forward.  It  was  found  feasible  in 
1939  but  delayed  by  World  War  n.  Again 
subjected  to  intense  study  in  1958.  navi- 
gation from  the  gulf  to  Dallas  and  Fort 
Worth  was  officially  recommended  by 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  1963.  Congress 
authorized  the  program,  but  agreed  to  a 
6-month  reevaluation  of  the  navigation 
features  in  1965.  Now.  3  years  later,  the 
reevaluation  report  has  been  submitted 
and  it  is  highly  favorable. 

The  Trinity  Valley  has  long  been  de- 
nied competitive  equity  with  other  areas. 
Dallas-Fort  Worth  is  the  largest  metro- 
politan population  center  in  the  United 
States  still  not  served  by  a  navigable 
waterway.  The  number  of  people  to  be 
served  fully  justifies  the  projected  ex- 
penditure. More  Americans  reside  in  this 
watershed  than  in  any  of  32  States.  In- 
cli^ding  Houston,  they  constitute  3  per- 
cent of  the  total  national  population. 

fbr  all  of  these  reasons.  Mr.  Chair- 
mah.  I  fully  trust  and  believe  that  Con- 
gre^  should  and  will  move  next  year  to 
begin  the  actual  construction  of  this  vital 
project. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman. 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  I  Mr.  Wright],  and 
those  of  our  other  distinguished  col- 
leagues who  have  spoken  on  the  subject 
of  the  Trinity  River  navigation  program. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  in  the  other  body,  in 
light  of  this  extremely  favorable  re- 
evaluation by  the  competent  engineers 
in  the  Southwest  Division  of  the  U.S. 
Corps  of  Engineers,  will  agree  to  reestab- 
lish the  funds  in  this  current  appropria- 
tion bill  for  the  construction  of  the  badly 
needed  bridges  over  the  Trinity  River. 

These  are  an  integral  part  of  the 
navigation  program  which  was  fully  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress  in  1965  and 
which  now  is  adequately  and  amply  sup- 
ported by  the  findings  of  the  corps  in 
its  reevaluation. 

Industry  and  traffic  have  grown 
enormously  in  this  great  Trinity  Valley 
during  the  past  few  years.  A  number  of 


industries  have  already  established 
themselves  on  the  banks  of  the  river  in 
anticipation  of  the  canal's  completion. 
Notably,  the  chemical  division  of  the  Lone 
Star  Steel  Co.,  has  spent  some  $50  million 
in  a  phosphate  plant  and  in  lands  for  ex- 
pansion of  that  plant,  wholly  on  the  faith 
that  this  navigation  canal  would  be  built. 
When  it  is  built,  we  have  every  reason 
to  anticipate  the  further  growth  of  in- 
dustry and  employment.  This  is  ex- 
tremely important  to  our  Nation,  since  we 
face  the  central  necessity  of  providing 
some  2  million  new  and  additional  jobs  in 
the  private  economy  every  year  if  we  arc 
to  take  up  the  slack  created  by  automa- 
tion and  provide  jobs  for  those  newly 
coming  onto  the  job  market. 

This  is  an  excellent  program,  with  good 
for  the  entire  counti-y,  and  the  new  and 
very  complete  report  by  the  Corps  of 
Enuineers  fully  establishes  this  fact. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  an  expression 
of  deep  gratification  over  the  completion 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  this 
thorough  reanalysis  which  demonstrates 
so  clearly  that  the  Trinity  River  naviga- 
tion program  is  indeed  a  splendid  invest- 
ment for  the  United  States,  and  one 
which  will  pay  for  itself  and  return  very 
acceptable  dividends  to  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country. 

I  think  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
local  cooperation  and  cost-sharing  for 
this  comprehensive  program  exceeds  that 
of  any  watershed  in  the  Nation.  A  total 
of  $269  million  in  non-Federal  funds  had 
been  expended  by  1965.  Formal  resolu- 
tions from  local  governments  and  repu- 
table financial  interests  have  pledged 
$256  million  more. 

Thus,  more  than  $500  million  in  local. 
State,  and  private  moneys  match  and 
safeguard  the  Federal  investment,  which 
is  estimated  at  $737  million  for  the  entire 
program,  including  navigation,  flood  con- 
trol, and  all  the  other  related  works. 

Colonel  Kristoferson,  testifying  for  the 
corps  before  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee  in  1965  said: 

I  do  not  believe  I  have  seen  any  greater 
support  for  a  project  ...  I  do  not  think  I 
know  of  any  that  has  as  Uttle  controversy 
associated  with  it  as  this  one. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  well  as  for  the  reasons  mentioned 
eai-ller  by  my  colleagues,  this  program 
should  go  forward  at  the  earliest  possible 
date. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr  .'Chairman,  I  was  well 
pleased  to  receive  the  information  this 
morning  that  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. Southwestern  Division,  has  com- 
pleted the  report  reevaluating  the  feasi- 
bility of  the  Trinity  River  navigation. 
The  new  report  Increases  the  beneflt-to- 
cost  ratio  to  1.5  to  1. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  deleted 
the  $1  million  which  was  budgeted  for 
the  planning  and  construction  of  several 
high-level  bridges  in  connection  with  this 
project.  I  hope  it  will  be  possible,  prior 
to  final  enactment  of  this  bill  by  Con- 
gress, that  this  money  may  be  included. 
Bridges  are  needed  on  these  highways. 
The  Texas  Highway  Department  is  ready 
to  build  them,  to  connect  the  new  high- 
ways, already  approaching  the  sites  of 
the  bridges.  If  low-level  bridges  are  now 


built,  there  will  be  a  resulting  great  ad- 
ditional cost  when  the  low-level  bridges 
must  be  replaced.  I  urge  that  this  be 
taken  care  of  during  this  session  of  Con- 
gress, either  by  including  the  appropria- 
tion at  this  time,  or  in  the  other  body 
when  it  is  considering  this  bill. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  15  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  RobisonI. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of 
the  simplest  methods  for  describing  the 
end  result  of  our  subcommittee's  work 
this  year  would  be  by  drawing  your  at- 
tention to  two  New  York  Times  stories — 
one  dated  Thursday,  July  20.  1967.  and 
the  other  this  past  Saturday,  June  15, 
1968. 

The  first  such  story  carries  this  head- 
line: "House  Unit  Votes  Largest  'Pork 
Barrel'  Bill  in  Last  4  Years."  And  the  lead 
paragraph  In  that  story  reads  as  follows: 

Ignoring  the  growing  clamor  for  budget 
cutting,  a  House  Appropriations  subcommit- 
tee has  approved  the  largest  public  works 
money  bill  since  1953. 

Then  the  article  goes  on  to  describe 
how  the  bill  would  finance  various  ir- 
rigation, flood-control,  navigation  and 
power  projects,  and  then  states  that  the 
measure  Is  "popularly  known  as  'the 
congressional  pork  barrel',"  and  seeks  to 
explain  that  in  these  words:  "  Pork  bar- 
rel' funds  are  those  usually  considered 
to  have  been  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  local  patronage." 

Now.  let  us  turn  to  last  Saturday's 
story  in  the  same  paper. 

This  year,  the  headline  reads:  "House 
Unit  Shuts  'Pork  Barrel'  Lid,"  and  the 
lead  paragraph  is  as  follows : 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee 
clamped  a  Ud  on  the  so-called  "Congres- 
sional pork  barrel"  today,  halting  virtually 
all  new  starts  on  public  works  projects  and 
slashing  funds  for  those  already  under  way. 

These  two  contrasting  newspaper  ac- 
counts largely  speak  for  themselves — as 
does  the  committee  report  to  which  oth- 
ers have  already  called  your  attention. 

I  shall  not  go  again  over  that  same 
ground,  but  I  believe  It  would  be  useful 
to  again  point  out.  for  the  record,  that 
the  sums  recommended  in  this  bill  for 
purposes  of  construction  projects  by  the 
Corps  of  Army  Engineers  and  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  are  the  lowest  provided 
to  these  agencies  for  such  purposes  since 
1962  and  1958,  respectively. 

And,  as  oiir  chairman  has  already  said, 
we  have  not  allowed  any  unbudgeted 
items  to  find  their  way  into  the  bill,  de- 
spite the  customary  pressures  on  us  from 
this  direction,  and  it  would  be  my  hope 
and  expectation  that  the  other  body  will 
follow  our  example  in  this  respect. 

Obviously.  I  approve — and  whole- 
heartedly— the  maimer  by  which  our 
subcommittee  has  faced  up  to  today's 
critical  budgetary  situation.  Unfortu- 
nately, a  majority  of  the  subconunittee 
yielded  on  this  point  last  year,  when  the 
need  for  restraint  was  almost  equally  ap- 
parent but.  as  the  saying  goes,  "better 
late  than  never,"  and  I  am  proud  of  the 
attitude  and  action  taken  by  our  full 
subcommittee  this  year,  and  am  espe- 
cially grateful  to  our  chairman,  Mr. 
KiRvvAN,  for  the  leadership  he  has  given 
m  in  enabling  us  to  reach  this  consensus. 


Tliere  is  only  one  thing  that  still 
bothers  me  and  that  Is  related  to  that 
always  difficult  and  sticky  question  of 
"priorities,"  with  particular  reference, 
now,  to  the  work  program  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers. 

To  get  at  the  point  I  have  in  mind. 
It  is  necessary  to  examine  that  perennial 
red-herring  of  "pork  barrel"  politics  that 
is  dragged  into  each  one  of  these  annual 
debates. 

As  I  said  on  this  same  issue  last  year. 
It  may  well  be,  and  undoubtedly  has  been, 
the  case  that  certain  Members  of  this  or 
the  other  body,  by  virtue  of  their  senior- 
ity, or  their  Influence,  or  perhaps  even 
jiist  their  personalities,  will  have  greater 
success  than  some  of  their  colleagues  in 
getting,  let  us  say,  the  corps  to  take  an 
early  look  at  a  flood-control  problem  in 
their  districts,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
to  expedite  the  corps'  recommendation 
concerning  the  need  for  relief  of  that 
problem,  and  then  this  subcommittee  and 
its  counterpart  In  the  other  end  of  the 
Capitol  to  give  early  consideration  to  its 
funding.  But  who  Is  to  say  that  this  Is 
wrong?  All  of  us  are  here  to  do  what  we 
can  about  the  needs  of  the  people  of  our 
respective  districts,  and  we  would  be  less 
than  human  if  we  did  not  scramble  as 
hard  as  we  could  to  meet  those  needs 
insofar  as  the  Federal  Government  can 
ever  help  in  doing  so. 

Now,  it  may  well  have  been  that,  in 
the  old  days,  a  certain  amoimt  of  what  is 
also  called  "log-rolling"  accompanied 
this  competitive  effort  on  the  part  of 
Members  of  Congress — I  really  do  not 
know.  If  that  element  were  present,  that 
would  clearly  be  wrong,  but  this  is  the 
third  year  I  have  served  on  this  subcom- 
mittee and  I  am  glad  to  say  I  see  no 
evidence  that  this  is  how  a  bill  such  as 
thi.s  is  put  together  nowadays. 

At  the  same  time,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
an  agency  such  as  the  corps  does  make  a 
conscious  effort  to  spread  the  benefits  of 
Its  programs  across  the  Nation,  on  a 
reglon-by-region  basis,  as  best  it  can. 
But,  again,  who  is  to  say  that  this  is 
wrong? 

After  all,  as  I  said  last  year  at  this 
time : 

The  benefits  that  flow  from  such  projects 
(as  the  Corps  builds)  are  national,  rather 
than  local  in  nature.  We  are  one  people— and 
the  damages  caused  by  ravaging  flood  waters 
anywhere  damage  all  of  us.  Just  as  the  effects 
of  a  Eerlous  water  shortage  anywhere  In  the 
nation  are  ultimately  felt  by  all  its  parts. 

So  far,  then,  so  good,  and  to  all  of 
which  one  needs  to  add  one  further  fact 
which  is  that,  with  but  rare  exception, 
all  of  the  projects  that  eventually  find 
their  way  Into  a  bill  such  as  this  are 
needed  projects  and  capable  of  standing 
on  their  own  individual  merits. 

But,  and  here  is  the  rub,  the  corps  has 
not  yet  completed  the  preliminary  work 
necessary  to  enable  it,  or  us,  to  compare 
such  projects  on  a  basis  of  relative  need, 
on  a  project-by-project  approach,  on 
either  a  full  regional  or  anything  yet 
resembling  a  national  basis. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  corps  does 
not  try  to  do  this  now.  I  believe  It  has, 
and  I  commend  it  for  its  aimual  efforts 
in  this  respect. 

But  when  we  come,  as  we  now  have,  to 
a  time  of  fiscal  and  budgetary  crisis — 


and  to  a  time  when  that  question  of  rela- 
tive priorities  becomes  of  utmost  impor- 
tance— and  one  asks  about  priorities  he 
gets  such  answers  as  "Well,  tills  Is  a  good 
project,"  or  "This  is  a  badly  needed  proj- 
ect," or  "It  has  a  good  benefit-to-cost 
ratio." 

We  have  the  technical  competence  to 
do  a  better  planning  job  than  this.  We 
must  do  a  better  job,  and  I  am  very  glad 
to  note  that  the  corps  is  proceeding  in 
that  direction.  It  is  working  toward  com- 
pletion of  what  it  calls  "regional  com- 
prehensive frartework  studies."  Tlie  data 
acquired  throulh  these  studies  can.  and 
I  anticipate  will  be,  then  assessed  and  re- 
viewed througa  application  of  what  is 
known  as  thef  "systems  analysis"  ap- 
proach, and  if  there  is  anything  that  will 
ever  remove  whatever  aroma  of  "pork" 
still  clinging  to  a  bill  such  as  the  one 
before  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  tills  Is  how  It 
will  be  done. 

If  any  of  you  should  have  some  further 
interest  In  this  aspect  of  our  overall  prob- 
lem, I  direct  your  attention  to  the  refer- 
ences made  to  it  toward  the  lieginnings 
of  part  1  of  our  hcarinps,  where  both 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Rhodes]  and  I  had  colloquies  about  it 
with  General  Cassidy,  Chief  of  Engineers 
of  the  corps,  the  only  disappointing  part 
of  which,  for  me,  came  with  the  general's 
statement  that,  largely  by  reason  of 
budgetary  limitations,  the  base  "frame- 
work studies"  may  not  now  be  completed 
imtil  1974. 

In  any  event,  having  no  better  basis  on 
which  to  do  it.  really,  our  subcommittee 
has  largely  passed  over  the  question  of 
relative  priorities  by  merely  cutting  each 
construction  project  item  for  both  the 
corps  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  by 
a  flat  5  percent,  as  you  have  been  ad- 
vised. 

Tliis  Is  one  way  to  do  it  but,  I  submit, 
not  the  best. 

As  for  the  overall  reductions  that  have 
been  made,  or  approved,  in  our  bill,  they 
add  up.  generally  speakin:^.  to  approxi- 
mately  15   percent  in  all  construction 
programs,   with  the  exception  of  AEC 
weapons  facilities,  and  it  was  the  judg- 
ment of  the  subcommittee  that  we  had 
come  down  to  the  minimum  amounts 
iieces.sary  to  maintain  the  on-going  pro- 
grams and  projects  covered  by  the  bill. 
Whether  this  is  yet  good  enough  is 
up  to  you  to  decide.  Civil  works  of  these 
sort  almost  ceased  during  World  War  II 
days,  as  some  of  you  will  remember,  and 
were  severely  curtailed  during  part  of 
the   Korean   war   period.    Undoubtedly, 
construction  funds  in  this  bill  could  be 
still  further  reduced,  either  on  an  item 
basis — in  another,  and  final,  attempt  to 
determine     priorities — or     across     the 
board.  But  there  actually  comes  a  point 
below  which — for  on-going  projects — it 
becomes  unwise,  from  the  standpoint  of 
true  economy,  to  try  to  force  ourselves. 
I  doubt  If  we  are  at  that  jioint  yet.  but 
we  may  be  approaching  it.  And.  even 
though  this  bill  does   not  produce   as 
large  a  reduction  in  1969  expenditures — 
leaving  the  AEC  programs  out  of  the 
picture  now — as  some  of  you  may  have 
thought  ought  to  have  been  possible,  let 
me  point  out  that  the  bill's  follow-on 
effect,  by  virtue  of  the  cuts  we  have  made 
in  the  level  of  work  in  such  as  the  corps' 
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construction  "pipeline,"  will  be  of  con- 
siderable help  in  permitting  the  next 
Congress  to  get  Federal  spending  pat- 
terns under  still  better  control  through 
that  continuing  reexamination  of  na- 
tional priorities  that  it.  too,  will  be  re- 
quired to  conduct. 

Again,  what  is  the  bills  net  effect  on 
the  level  of  expenditures — something 
that  is  of  more  than  passing  importance 
in  view  of  the  anticipated  vote.  t<)mor- 
row.  on  the  long-awaited  tax-and- 
spending-cut  package? 

As  shown  on  page  7  of  our  report,  the 
total  budgetary  requests  we  considered 
amounted  to  a  little  over  $4.6  billion,  of 
which,  let  it  be  noted,  about  55  percent 
pertained  to  AEC  programs  that,  pre- 
sumably though  not  necessarily,  are  free 
from  that  taint  of  "pork". 

We  reduced  those  requests  by  approxi- 
mately $409  million  in  what  is  called  "new 
obligat'ional  authority"  and  this,  though 
it  is  difficult  to  be  precise,  will  translate 
into  an  estimated  expenditure  reduction 
in  fiscal  1969  of  about  $252  million,  or 
some  6  percent  below  the  budget 
estimates. 

This  is  for  the  upcoming  fiscal  year, 
now.  But  If  you  are  interested  in  com- 
parisons with  the  current  fiscal  year's 
level  of  expenditures — as  you  must  be — 
we  come  out  only  about  $7  million  below 
the  spending  level  we  are  now  on. 

And  the  major  reason  this  is  not  better, 
as  the  report  shows,  is  because  of  the  in- 
cres^es  allowed  in  AEC  weapons  cate- 
gories that  the  subcommittee  felt  were 
necessary. 

It  is  Important,  I  believe,  to  take  a 
look  at  this  feature  of  the  bill  In  some 
depth. 

In  doing  so.  we  immediately  run  Into 
the  national  debate  that  is  developing 
over  the  level  of  defense  spending  in  gen- 
eral. There  are  those  who  argue  that 
defense  spending  must  be  cut  back 
sharply  in  order  to  concentrate  more  of 
our  resources  on  high-priority  domestic 
needs.  They  point  to  increasing  unrest 
in  the  ghettos,  the  plight  of  the  hard- 
core unemployed,  and  the  special  re- 
quirements of  our  fellow  citizens  who  also 
happen  to  be  black.  No  one,  here — indeed, 
no  American — can  be  immune  from  the 
new  sense  of  urgency  that  has  developed 
concerning  these  problems.  And  it  would 
be  my  personal  position  that,  similarly, 
no  one.  here,  should  continue  to  advance 
the  theory  that  defense  spending  is. 
somehow,  totally  immune  from  serious 
budget-cutting  attempts. 

There  are  no  easy  answers.  It  is  no 
mere  cliche  to  say  that  the  Nation's  -sur- 
vival depends — and  from  a  far  wider 
viewpoint  than  that  of  national  security 
in  the  defense  sense — on  the  wisdom  of 
the  choices  we  will  now  go  on  to  make. 

I  have  already  spoken  about  the  need 
to  apply  the  "systems  analysis"  approach 
to  national  water-resource  problems  and 
needs.  Such  a  system,  as  we  know,  has  al- 
ready been  in  use  for  some  time  now,  at 
least  in  a  limited  sense,  within  the  De- 
fense Department.  It  can  help  us  choose 
among  different  defense  programs  and 
between  different  weapons  systems.  But 
it  cannot,  with  any  precision,  tell  us  how 
to  choose  between  military  and  civilian 
demands  on  the  Nation's  resources. 

There  is  a  balance,  here,  that  it  Is 


urgently  necessary  for  us  to  try  to  reach 
but  the  competing  goals  to  be  served,  and 
the  pathways  to  follow  to  attain  them, 
defy  precise  definition.  There  must  then 
be,  as  I  see  it,  in  this  national  debate, 
some  willingness  to  run  certain  risks  in 
both  directions  because,  given  our  pres- 
ent unhappy  situation,  neither  goal  can 
be  totally  served.  In  turn  this  means  that 
we  must  all  approach  this  debate  in  a 
spirit  of  humility  and  fiexibility.  giving 
the  searching  questions  that  must  be 
asked  an  open-minded  and  unemotional 
reception  if  we.  as  a  nation,  are  to  find 
the  answers. 

With  that  introduction,  then,  what 
about  the  additional  spending  planned 
by  the  AEC  and  allowed  in  this  bill  for 
purposes  of  'weapons  systems"? 

As  the  report  will  show  you.  on  page  79. 
part  of  that  increase  is  related  to  the 
Poseidon  system  which,  in  my  judgment 
continues  to  be  our  basic  and  best  deter- 
rent against  nuclear  war.  and  part  to  the 
Sentinel  system  which,  of  course,  relates 
to  the  proposed,  limited  ABM  system 
that  is  still  under  consideration.  I  have 
reser\'ations  about  the  need  and  the  use- 
fulness of  such  an  ABM  line  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  One  could  hope  that  its  actual 
deployment  would,  somehow,  not  become 
necessary.  However,  neither  I  nor  any- 
one else  can.  at  the  moment,  look  far 
enough  into  the  future  to  make  a  judg- 
ment as  to  that — a  final  judgment — and. 
such  being  the  case,  it  is  essential.  I  be- 
lieve, that  we  go  forward  with  the  neces- 
sary additional  research  and  develop- 
ment work  the  AEC  must  do  in  connec- 
tion with  Sentinel,  which  is  what  the 
funds  in  this  bill  will  permit  it  to  do. 

So.  let  it  be  understood,  there  is  no 
money  in  this  bill  for  anything  other 
than  further  research  and  development 
on  Sentinel,  and  the  design  and  testing 
of  a  prototype  warhead  for  it;  and  no 
money  in  this  bill  for  the  fabrication  or 
actual  deployment  of  any  such  missiles 
with  warheads  attached,  although  there 
is  $71  million  in  here  for  facilities  that, 
eventually.  I  suppose,  could  serve  such 
purposes. 

Still,  there  may  be  some  who  will 
say  that  even  this  work  ought  to  be 
stopped  until  we  know  if  we  must  go 
ahead.  Perhaps  so.  and  the  point  is  de- 
batable, but  as  I  understand  it  approxi- 
mately 4  years  of  leadtlme  is  involved, 
and  if  we  stopped  now  only  to  decide  to 
begin  again  later  we  would  still  face  that 
amount  of  leadtlme  which,  under  the 
circumstances  then  existing,  might  be 
far  too  much. 

So,  with  the  reservations  and  reluc- 
tance you  can  read  into  my  remarks,  I 
do  support  this  item,  and  I  also  urge  your 
support  of  it. 

In  other  areas,  as  you  will  note,  reduc- 
tions have  been  made  in  the  AEC  budget 
so  that  we  have  a  net  reduction  below  the 
budget  estimates  of  $145.6  million.  Some 
of  this  was  mandated  upon  us  by  previ- 
ous action  of  the  legislative  committee, 
and  some  of  it  came  as  the  result  of  our 
asking  the  AEC  to  review  again  its  own 
priorities  and  to  give  us,  however  reluc- 
tantly, a  list  of  suggested  lower  priority 
items  where  cuts  might  be  applied.  This, 
the  AEC  did.  and  their  cooperation  was 
most  useful.  I  am  unaware  of  whether  or 
not  other  appropriations  subcommittees 


have  followed  this  procedure — if  not, 
they  sliould.  And.  of  coui-se.  this  is  ex- 
actly the  kind  of  help  each  of  our  sub- 
committees should  be  receiving  from 
either  the  President  or  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  but  I  doubt  if  we  are  going  to  get 
it.  and  at  least  as  a  partial  result,  it  is 
already  apparent  that  we  will  fall  woe- 
fully short  of  tying  down  the  $6  billion 
spending  cut  we  may  be  prepared  to  force 
on  the  President  in  any  specific  fashion. 

While  I  am  at  this  point,  in  discussing 
the  nonweapons  portion  of  AECs  pro- 
grams and  budget,  permit  me  to  expand 
at  some  length  concerning  the  unher- 
alded radioisotope  and  what  our  at- 
tempts to  further  unlock  its  secrets  may 
mean  to  mankind  in  the  future,  which  is 
something  that  is  all  too  generally  over- 
looked in  the  attention  that  we  all  pay 
to  other  areas  of  AEC  concern,  and  in 
the  criticism  that  is  sometimes  voiced 
concerning  the  size  of  AECs  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  just  about  10  years  ago, 
a  truly  prophetic  statement  concerning 
the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  was 
made  by  Dr.  Henry  Seligman  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  becoming  Deputy  Director 
General  for  Isotopes  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency.  Dr.  Seligman 
then  remaiked  that  the  applications  of 
radioisotopes  would  prove  to  be  the  most 
profound  of  all  the  peaceful  uses  of 
atomic  energy.  While  most  of  us  largely 
have  been  preoccupied  with  nuclear 
power,  these  unheralded  radioisotopes 
have  fulfilled  that  prophesy  to  a  degree 
that  I  suspect  not  even  Dr.  Seligman 
himself  imagined. 

More  recently,  the  Honorable  Glenn 
T.  Seaborg.  Chairman.  U.S.  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  has  stated: 

I  know  of  no  other  application  of  nuclear 
energy  which  has  {>ervaded  so  many  tieldf 
for  the  benefit  of  so  many  people.  Radioiso- 
topes have  benefited  agriculture,  thus  con- 
tributing to  man's  better  nourishment. 
Radioisotopes  have  also  benefited  industry, 
thus  contributing  to  the  improvement  in 
our  general  economy,  welfare,  and  comfort. 
Space  explorations  and  studies  of  the  oceans, 
the  rivers,  and  our  streams  are  being  assisted 
through  the  use  of  radioisotopes  as  auxil- 
iary electric  power  devices,  nuclear  flow 
measurement  devices,  and  as  tracers.  Perhaps 
most  Importantly,  radioisotopes  also  are 
playing  an  Important  role  In  the  treatment 
and  diagnosis  of  disease  and  thereby  help- 
ing to  alleviate  many  of  the  age-old  suffer- 
ings. 

So  profound  indeed  are  the  applica- 
tions of  radioisotopes  in  our  national 
economy  and  welfare  that  I  have  been 
moved  to  speak  out  on  this  important 
part  of  the  Nation's  atomic  energy  pro- 
gram— to  inform  and  put  in  perspective 
the  values  being  achieved. 

Radioisotopes  were  the  first  and  pres- 
ently are  the  most  ubiquitous  of  all 
peaceful  atomic  energy  applications. 
Either  directly  or  indirectly  they  touch 
intimately  upon  the  well-being  and  wel- 
fare of  all  our  citizens  and  indeed  many 
peoples  throughout  the  world.  Demon- 
strated values  of  radioisotopes  extend  to 
virtually  every  area  of  medicine,  agricul- 
ture, industry,  and  research.  Their  bene- 
ficial applications  encompass  the  space, 
terrestrial,  and  oceanographic  environ- 
ments. Over  10,000  organizations,  indi- 
viduals, and  groups  representing  all  ele- 
ments of  our  national  economy  are  now 


directly  and  beneficially  employing  ra- 
dioisotopes. These  benefits,  in  one  way  or 
another,  are  in  turn  further  dissemi- 
nated to  the  public  at  large. 

Moreover,  both  presently  and  poten- 
tially, radioisotopes  promise  solution  or 
alleviation  of  problems  of  great  concern 
domestically,  such  as  crime  abatement — 
believe  it  or  not — pollution  control  and 
natural  resources  conservation.  It  is 
noteworthy  also  that  whereas  as  recently 
as  1960,  the  manufacture  and  distribu- 
tion of  radioisotopes  was  a  Government 
monopoly,  today  they  form  the  basis  of 
an  entirely  new  private  industry  in  the 
United  States.  Approximately  100  pri- 
vate firms,  most  of  which  were  formed 
over  the  past  10  years,  currently  are  en- 
gaged In  the  production,  processing,  and 
distribution  of  radioisotopes  and  the  sale 
of  equipment  and  products  using  them. 
Marketing  of  radioisotopes,  themselves, 
represents  a  $30  million  a  year  business 
while  sales  of  equipment  and  products 
Involving  their  use  is  on  the  order  of  sev- 
eral hundred  million  dollars  annually.  I 
am  impressed  by  the  total  dollar  busi- 
ness associated  with  radioisotopes,  but 
perhaps  more  impressed  that  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Federal  Government  in  this 
case  has  been  to  carefully  and  purposely 
spawn  a  brand  new  industry  in  this 
coimtry. 

Later,  I  would  like  to  speak  about  some 
of  the  exciting  future  benefits  foreseen 
from  radioisotopes  and  consider  with  you 
the  appropriate  role  for  the  Government 
in  bringing  them  to  fruition.  I  believe  it 
would  bo  useful,  however,  to  relate  first 
a  few  typical  examples  of  the  benefits 
now  being  realized  through  radioisotope 
applications. 

First  let  me  mention  a  few  examples 
of  radioisotope  use  in  medicine.  Natural- 
ly, no  monetary  value  can  be  placed  upon 
the  benefits  of  radioisotope  use  in  the 
prevention,  diagnosis  "and  treatment  of 
disease.  It  is  a  fact,  nonetheless,  that  be- 
tween 3  and  4  million  patients  a  year 
are  being  diagnosed  and  treated  with 
radioisotopes.  Surely  it  can  be  said  that 
this  contribution  of  radioisotopes  to  the 
health  and  well-being  of  our  Nation  by 
Itself  more  than  repays  the  total  Federal 
expenditure  on  radioisotope  research  and 
development.  Radioisotopes  also  are 
proving  invaluable  in  medical  and  bio- 
logical resea»-ch.  Indeed,  it  has  been  said 
that  virtually  every  major  biomedical 
discovery  of  the  past  10  years  has  been 
made  possible  through  the  use  of  radio- 
isotopes. 

Agricultural  uses  of  radioisotopes  simi- 
larly have  been  highly  successful.  A  par- 
ticularly noteworthy  example  is  the  ap- 
plication of  radioisotope  techniques  to 
bring  about  the  virtual  elimination  of  the 
screw  worm  fly  from  the  southeastern 
United  States.  This  has  resulted  in  sav- 
ing tens  of  millions  of  dollars  in  livestock 
losses  which  otherwise  would  have  oc- 
curred. Radioisotope  techniques  also 
have  been  successful  in  identifying  the 
proper  kinds  and  modes  of  placement  of 
fertilizers  for  particular  crops.  They  have 
been  employed  as  well  to  develop  new 
varieties  and  strains  of  particular  farm 
commodities  which  are  more  resistant  to 
disease  and  provide  higher  yields.  A  re- 
cent development  has  been  the  demon- 
stration of  an  isotope  gage  for  measur- 


ing the  hardness  of  egg  shells.  Egg  break- 
age in  handling  represents  a  $25  million 
a  year  loss  In  this  country.  This  gage  de- 
tects eggs  prone  to  breakage  and,  per- 
haps more  importantly,  can  be  used  to 
determine  appropriate  chicken  diets  for 
producing  eggs  of  desired  shell  hardness. 
This  should  be  of  real  interest  to  our 
Nation's  egg-farmers,  whose  margin  of 
profit  has,  of  late,  been  as  thin  as  an  egg- 
shell, itself. 

Industrial  uses  of  radioisotopes  liter- 
ally span  every  facet  of  our  economy.  It 
is  noteworthy  that  50  percent  of  the  500 
largest  manufacturing  concerns  in  the 
United  States  use  radioisotopes.  Of  even 
greater  interest,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
an  additional  4,500  smaller  concerns  also 
use  radioisotopes.  This,  then,  is  one 
technology  that  is  accessible  for  use  by 
small  business  as  well  as  large.  Over 
5,000  isotope  measurement  gages  are 
presently  in  use  for  improving  the  qual- 
ity, i.icrea.sing  the  production  efficiency, 
and  controlling  the  thickness  of  various 
sheet  materials  such  as  plastic  film, 
sheet  steel,  rubber  tires,  tin  cans,  and  a 
variety  of  other  common  industrial  and 
consumer  products.  New  and  novel  prod- 
ucts also  are  being  produced  through  use 
of  radioisotopes.  An  outstanding  example 
is  a  unique  wood-polymer  material  which 
retains  all  the  desirable  characteristics 
of  natural  wood,  but  is  several  hundred 
percent  harder.  Areas  of  utility  include 
furniture,  flooring,  and  sporting  goods. 
This  is  a  good  example  of  the  typical 
situation  in  the  isotopes  development 
program  whereby  AEC  develops  the 
basic  technology  and  private  industry 
carries  forward  the  necessary  further 
development  work  and  commercializa- 
tion. Three  private  firms  are  now  com- 
mercially producing  and  marketing 
wood-plastic  materials. 

There  is.  as  you  all  know,  some  public 
apprehension  about  the  possible  dangers 
of  radioactive  materials.  The  fact  is  that 
radioisotopes  are  actually  contributing 
to  improved  industrial  and  personal 
safety  through  numerous  applications. 
These  include  assuring  the  integrity  of 
pressure  vessel  welds  and  remote  control 
and  monitoring  of  hazardous  materials 
and  chemicals.  All  the  weldments  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  country's  fleet 
of  nuclear  submarines  are  checked  to 
assure  they  are  flawless  using  radioiso- 
topes. I  was  fascinated  to  learn  also  that 
the  overhead  exit  signs  in  commercial 
aircraft,  for  example,  consist  of  radioiso- 
tope activated  self-luminous  light 
sources.  At  the  expense  of  digressing 
slightly,  I  believe  it  is  worth  mentioning 
that  to  date  there  has  not  been,  in  this 
country,  a  single  fatality,  nor  even  a  sig- 
nificant injury,  involving  the  peaceful 
use  of  radioisotopes. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  radioisotopes 
are  being  used  for  purposes  of  direct 
public  benefit.  Our  citizens,  as  well  as 
the  Congress,  are  especially  concerned 
at  this  time  with  the  problems  of  crime. 
It  is  gratifying,  therefore,  to  learn  that 
radioistope  techniques  are  being  use- 
fully employed  in  this  particular  area. 
Methods  have  been  developed,  for  ex- 
ample, to  detect  smuggling.  Evidence  ma- 
terials, such  as  gunshot  residues  and 
bullet  holes,  are  being  authenticated  by 
radioisotope    techniques.    These    tech- 


lUques  already  have  been  employed  in  ap- 
proximately 40  crime  investigations  and 
court  proceedings.  Other  areas  in  which 
radioistopes  are  finding  use  include 
water  resource  management  and  con- 
trol, environmental  pollution  studies, 
weather  forecasting  and  national  secu- 
rity. Pollution  of  our  air  and  water,  for 
example,  are  of  urgent  national  con- 
cern. 

The  foregoing  examples  perhaps  are 
sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  great  power 
for  good  which  radioLsotopes  today  offer 
the  Nation,  its  economy  and  the  welfare 
of  our  citizens. 

An  important  point  which  deserves 
particular  emphasis,  however,  is  that  the 
present  values  of  radioisotopes  primarily 
have  been  derived  by  taking  advantage 
of  only  the  most  obvious  technological 
capabilities  of  these  nuclear  materials. 
Past  radioisotope  research  leading  to 
these  present  benefits  has  revealed  and 
suggested  much  broader  areas  of  po- 
tential radioisotopes  application  which 
have  yet  to  be  researched  or  fully  de- 
veloped. AEC  studies  indicate,  for  ex- 
ample, the  technical  feasibility  of  de- 
veloping a  radioisotope  power  source  for 
heart  devices — a  completely  implantable 
artificial  heart  to  replace  a  diseased 
biological  heart.  Heart  di.sease  is  the  Na- 
tion's No.  1  killer — over  700,000  persons 
die  each  year  from  heart  disease.  Of 
these,  about  100,000  could  benefit  fro^ 
radioisotope  powered  heart  assist  devices. 
Although  many  problems  must  be  solved 
before  a  fully  implantable  artificial  heart 
can  be  perfected,  the  national  interest 
clearly  justifies  full  Government  sup- 
port of  AECs  efforts  to  develop  the  nec- 
essary radioisotope  pKJwer  source. 

I  have  a  special  and  persdnal  interest 
in  the  advancement  of  this  work  as  so 
do  so  many  of  us,  and  if  we  do  not  now 
we  well  may  later  in  our  lives. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  disappointment  to 
me  that  the  subcommittee  did  not  feel 
it  could  allow  the  additional  $800,000 
authorized  by  the  legislative  committee 
this  year  for  advancing  work  on  the  sec- 
ond phase  of  development  of  an  implan- 
table radioisotope  "heat  engine"  for 
powering  a  heart  pump. 

I  believe  the  subcommittee  fully  ap- 
preciates, as  did  the  legislative  com- 
mittee, the  potential  value  of  such  a 
device.  However,  if  we  had  allowed  this 
money,  or  any  part  thereof,  we  would, 
of  course,  have  broken  the  line  we  had 
drawn  against  any  and  all  unbudgeted 
items  or  increases  in  budgeted  items,  and 
we  felt  that  our  even  opening  that  door 
this  much  would  have  to  be  avoided  this 
year. 

Nevertheless,  I  do  hope  that  the  AEC 
will  find  that  it  does  have  the  financial 
capability  within  the  funds  otherwise 
provided  it  to  go  forward  with  this  im- 
portant project  this  year,  albeit  it  at  a 
reduced  level  of  progress. 

Another  promising  radioisotope  appli- 
cation is  the  use  of  radiation  to  preserve 
foods  by  destroying  bacteria  which  cause 
food  to  spoil.  Already  the  AEC  and  the 
Department  of  the  Army  have  demon- 
strated the  technical  feasibility  of  pre- 
serving numerous  foods  in  high  quality 
by  radiation  processing.  This  technique 
Involves  the  sterilization  or  pasteuriza- 
tion of  the  food  without  the  use  of  heat. 
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As  a  result,  the  food  retains  much  of  Its 
natural  color,  odor  and  fresh-like 
quality.  Radiation  pasteurized  fresh  fish, 
for  example,  keeps  its  fresh-caught 
quality  for  as  much  as  30  days  longer 
than  otherwise  would  be  the  case.  This 
provides  longer  marketing  times  and  ex- 
panded marketing  areas,  and  makes 
fresh  fish  available  to  consumers  who 
live  in  areas  where  such  products  are  not 
now  available.  Of  Importance  also  Is  that 
radiation  pasteurized  fresh  fish  could 
give  our  fishing  industry  a  marketing 
edge  over  frozen  imports. 

Radiation  pasteurized  fresh  fruits  also 
last  longer  and  spoilage  losses  are 
markedly  reduced.  The  Department  of 
the  Army  is  concentrating  on  radiation 
sterilization  of  fresh  meats  for  storage 
without  refrigeration  for  periods  up  to 
several  years.  The  advantage  to  our 
troop?,  stationed  or  fighting  In  remote 
locations  in  having  fresh  meat  readily 
available  needs  no  elaboration.  A  major 
part  of  the  AEC  and  Army  efforts  at  the 
juresent  time  involves  establishing  the 
safety  of  radiation  processed  foods  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  the  agency  which 
must  make  the  final  decision  on  whether 
these  foods  can  be  marketed  to  the  pub- 
lic. These  foods  have  been  subjected  to 
more  detailed  and  intensive  safety  test- 
ing than  any  other  food  processing 
method  in  history.  To  date,  no  evidence 
has  been  foimd  that  they  are  anything 
other  than  safe  and  wholesome.  So  far, 
the  FDA  has  approved  radiation  steri- 
lized bacon,  radiation  processing  of  po- 
tatoes to  inhibit  sprouting,  and  radiation 
disinf  estation  of  grain. 

That  the  FDA  is  exercising  all  due 
caution — though  some  say  a  bit  too 
much — is  demonstrated  by  their  recent 
action  In  declining  to  approve  radiation 
sterilized  ham.  The  FDA  concluded  that 
Insufficient  evidence  had  been  presented 
to  prove  beyond  any  doubt  that  this 
product  was  safe.  At  the  same  time,  it 
was  encouraging  to  me  that  FDA  was 
careful  to  observe  in  making  their  deter- 
mination that  they  were  not  concluding 
that  radiation  processed  foods  were  not 
safe.  Nevertheless,  the  principle  of  pre- 
serving foods  with  radiation  has  been 
clearly  established  and  with  further  re- 
search and  development  not  only  we  In 
this  country  may  expect  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  this  process,  but  also  the  food 
hxmgry  peoples  in  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

The  versatility  of  radioisotopes  is  per- 
haps In  no  way  more  dramatically  illus- 
trated than  by  my  being  able  to  move 
from  discussing  radiation  preservation  of 
foods  to  a  discussion  of  their  use  in  as- 
sisting in  maintenance  of  life  of  astro- 
nauts In  space.  Radioisotope  heat  sources 
are  being  developed  for  powering  various 
life-support  systems  in  manned  space- 
craft, such  as  regeneration  of  oxygen.  Al- 
ready a  ground  test  model  of  a  spacecraft 
radioisotope  unit  for  regenerating  drink- 
ing water  from  waste  water  has  been 
successfully  demonstrated.  A  number  of 
other  radioisotope  applications  essential 
to  the  space  program  are  under  devel- 
opment. Similar  systems  also  are  being 
studied  for  oceanographic  research  and 
powering  manned  sea  laboratories. 


It  Is  clear  to  me  from  these  present 
and  potential  uses  that  radioisotopes  rep- 
resent an  Invaluable  national  resource 
whose  full  development  is  merited  in  the 
pubUc  interest.  Yet  in  these  times  of 
budgetary  constraint  we  must — as  I  have 
said — constantly  consider  relative  prior- 
ities and  whether  and  to  what  extent 
Government  support  of  particular  re- 
search and  development  programs  may 
be  warranted. 

Personally,  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
AEC  isotopes  development  program  rep- 
resents tlie  type  of  activity  which  the 
Federal  Govenmient  can  and  should  sup- 
port. It  Is  one  in  which  there  is  a  clear 
public  interest  and  benefit.  Further,  both 
the  technology  being  developed  and  the 
benefits  being  realized  are  broadly  ap- 
plicable and  diffused  throughout  the 
economy.  Tliey  are  not  exclusively  iden- 
tifiable with  particular  special  Interests. 
Moreover,  the  program  is  conducted  in 
a  manner  designed  to  establish  the  tech- 
nological foundation  and  incentive  nec- 
essary to  attract  private  initiative  in  the 
further  development  and  application  of 
this  technology  in  all  its  ramifications. 
This  program  design  has  been  demon- 
strably successful.  I  have  identified  some 
of  the  numerous  examples  of  private  in- 
dustry development  and  commercializa- 
tion of  AEC  basic  technology  work  in 
the  isotopes  development  program.  Such 
private  effort  has  extended  even  to  the 
manufacture  of  the  basic  radioisotope 
materials  themselves.  AEC  has  been  able 
to  discontinue  production  of  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  all  the  radioisotopes 
it  previously  distributed  because  of  its 
encouragement  of  private  industry  to 
develop  the  capability  to  meet  the  mar- 
ket demand  and  AEC  is  continuing  its 
efforts  to  place  radioisotope  production 
entirely  in  the  private  sector.  We  have 
here.  then,  a  prime  example  of  Govern- 
ment and  industry  working  in  concert, 
each  contributing  its  unique  capabilities, 
to  achieve  benefits  which  could  not  oth- 
erwise be  obtained  and  which  serve  the 
public  good. 

Finally,  it  may  be  of  Interest,  perhaps 
even  startling.  In  these  days  of  billion- 
dollar  programs,  to  keep  In  mind  that 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's  isotopes 
development  program  has  been  in  exist- 
ence for  only  9  years  and  that  these  bene- 
fits have  been  achieved  with  a  Federal 
research  and  development  expenditure 
for  this  program  averaging  less  than  $7.5 
million  a  year  including  all  research, 
equipment,  and  construction  funds.  It 
must  be  accepted  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  a  proper  and  continuing 
role  to  play  In  radioisotope  development; 
f\irther,  we  should  recognize  that  pro- 
liferation of  the  benefits  of  present-day 
radioisotope  applications  and  achieve- 
ment of  the  values  of  their  numerous  po- 
tential uses  requires  a  meaningfully  sup- 
ported, broadly  based  multidisciplined 
basic  technology  research  and  develop- 
ment effort. 

All  things  considered,  then,  the  ap- 
proximate $7  million  a  year  now  being 
devoted  to  the  AEC's  radioisotope  de- 
velopment program  may  neither  be  ade- 
quate to  the  task  nor  commensurate  with 
the  values  to  be  derived.  And,  once  we 
are  out  from  imder  our  present  budgetary 


restraints,  it  would  seem  that  some  sig- 
nificant increase  in  this  program  would 
both  be  warranted  in  the  public  interest 
and  justified  as  a  wise  investment. 

We — moving  to  another  area — also  re- 
ceived some  further  information  this  year 
from  AEC  representatives  concerning  the 
growing  demand  in  the  Nation  for  elec- 
tric power,  and  the  role  atomic  power 
will  probably  play  in  helping  to  meet 
that  need.  The  projected  rate  of  growth 
in  demand  for  power  will,  for  a  variety 
of  reasons,  escalate  far  more  rapidly  than 
the  rate  of  growth  in  population.  To  ac- 
commodate our  planning  to  this  phe- 
nomenon will  require  the  development 
of  a  national  electric  policy,  based  on 
studies  of  all  alternative  power-generat- 
ing methods — hydro,  fossil,  and  nuclear. 
We  have,  I  fear,  been  guilty  of  dragging 
our  feet  badly  in  this  respect  though  an 
AEC  witness  said,  this  year,  that  it  was 
now  'working  hard"  to  coordinate  and 
expedite  the  development  of  such  a  policy 
and  "some  progress"  was  being  made. 

I  do  not  find  this  report  especially  en- 
couraging, and  would  look  forward  to 
more  solid  evidence  of  progress  in  this 
connection  next  year.  Until  such  a  pol- 
icy is  developed  there  will  continue  to  be 
too  much  interdepartmental  or  inter- 
agency competition  for  Federal  funds  for 
power  puiposes,  with  all  the  potential 
for  duplication  of  effort  and  inefficiency 
in  allocation  of  national  resources  that 
this  entails. 

In  any  event,  there  already  is  an  ever 
greater  interest  and  demand  for  nuclear 
power.  As  the  AEC  moves  foi-ward  to  help 
meet  that  demand,  new,  and  some  largely 
imforeseen,  problems  are  arising.  Many 
of  them  revolve  around  the  question  of 
siting  such  nuclear  plants.  They  cannot 
be  put  just  anywhere,  for  there  are  safety 
and  security  factors  to  consider.  Then,  as 
we  in  my  own  district  have  discovered, 
there  are  a  number  of  unknowns  involved 
concerning  the  effects  of  radioactive 
power  sources  on  the  environment,  not 
just  from  the  standpoint  of  nuclear  safe- 
ty but  from  that — as  in  our  case — of  the 
ecological  impact  of  what  is  known  as 
thermal  pollution  on  cold,  deepwater 
lakes  or  similar  bodies  of  water  when 
used  for  heat-discharge  purposes. 

Up  to  now,  the  AEC  h&t,  confined  its 
area  of  concern  to  the  health  and  safety 
aspects  of  site  considerations.  I  feel  its 
actual  responsibilities  may  run  some- 
what beyond  these  limits,  and  that  it 
should,  at  least,  begin  to  prepare  Itself 
for  a  new  look  at  these  responsibilities  so 
that  the  new  kind  of  highly  technical 
questions  that  are  being  encoimtered 
need  not  be  debated  and  decided  at  the 
local  level,  alone. 

It  may  well  eventually  require  some 
legislation  to  end  what  now  appears  to 
be  an  intergovernmental  and  inter- 
agency buckpassing  situation.  But  we 
could  begin  to  get  started  now  at  the 
Federal  level  on  the  necessary  research 
into  ecological  effects  of  thermal  pollu- 
tion so  that  the  hazards  that  might  be- 
come Involved  In  the  siting  of  nuclear 
energy  plants  could  be  anticipated  with 
more  precision  than  now,  and  the  nec- 
essary modifications  made  in  the  t3T)e  of 
facility  to  be  built  before  things  have 
progressed  to  such  a  point  that  such 
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modifications  become  difficult  or  costly 
to  incorporate. 

Moving,  finally,  now,  to  the  question 
of  funding  for  the  always  popular  and 
highly  needed  construction  grant  pro- 
gram for  waste-treatment  works,  it  is 
apparent — despite  claims  to  the  contrary 
last  year — that  our  subcommittee  did 
adequately  fund  this  program  last  year. 
Either  that  or  there  was  a  substantial 
administration  slowdown  for,  as  you  will 
note  from  page  75  of  the  report,  there  is 
an  estimated  carryover  of  over  S55  mil- 
lion for  the  purposes  of  this  program 
from  the  current  year.  The  amount  now 
allowed  by  our  subcommittee — which  is 
$203  million,  or  the  same  amount  appro- 
priated for  the  current  year,  with  this 
carryover,  will  make  around  $259  mil- 
lion available  for  obligation  to  this  pro- 
gram in  fiscal  1969.  This  will  permit  it 
to  go  forward,  subject  to  whatever  spend- 
ing restraints  the  administration  may 
have  to  apply,  at  a  higher  level  of 
activity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  Is  by  and 
large  a  good  bill.  I  reserve  my  options 
to  support  certain  amendments  that  may 
be  offered  to  it.  but  I  also  intend  to  vote 
for  it  because  it  Is  a  decided  improve- 
ment over  the  comparable  measure  we 
brought  to  you  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Price]. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
first  let  me  say  that  I  wish  to  congratu- 
late the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Works,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Kirwan],  and  all 
members  of  that  committee  for  their  dili- 
gence and  for  their  most  effective  han- 
dling of  this  bill.  In  view  of  the  current 
critical  budgetary  situation  and  the  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  the  administration  as 
well  as  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  eliminate  all  nonessential  ex- 
p>enditures  and  to  find  as  many  savings 
as  possible  in  this  year's  budget,  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  this  year 
had  an  imusually  heavy  responsibility. 
Any  year  their  job  is  difficult.  This  year 
it  was  particularly  difficult,  and  I  for  one 
wish  to  go  on  record  in  voicing  my  ap- 
preciation and  admiration  for  the  excel- 
lent job  they  have  accomplished. 

In  effecting  a  reduction  of  $408,763,000 
In  the  biU,  the  committee  of  necessity 
had  to  reduce  or  eliminate  fimds  for  nu- 
merous projects  which  many  of  us  would 
have  liked  to  see  supported  at  the  level 
recommended  by  the  administration.  As 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
search, Development,  and  Radiation  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
I  particularly  have  followed  and  strong- 
ly supported  two  research  and  develop- 
ment projects  within  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  program  which  will  be  cut 
back  and  severely  restricted  in  this  bill 
as  repwrted  out.  I  have  in  mind  specifi- 
cally, first,  the  200-billion-electron-volt 
accelerator  which  is  being  cut  by  $17.9 
million  and  work  limited  to  architect- 
engineering  only;  and  second,  a  cut  of 
$41  million  in  the  nuclear  propulsion 
program.  Rover. 

I.    THE    200-BItLION-ELECTRON-VOI,T 
ACCELERATOR AE     ONLY 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  March  1965  my  Sub- 
committee  on   Research,  Development, 


and  Radiation  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  held  detailed  hearings 
reviewing  the  present  and  future  plans 
of  the  scientific  community  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  field  of  high 
energy  physics  research.  Based  upon 
these  extensive  hearings,  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee reviewed  in  detail  a  report  which 
had  been  issued  in  FebruaiT  1965  entitled 
"High  Energy  Physics  Program:  Report 
on  National  Policy  and  Background  In- 
formation." This  report  was  the  result 
of  a  study  conducted  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  on  the  initiation  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
Based  upon  the  hearings  and  the  report, 
it  was  concluded  that  continued  Govern- 
ment support  of  the  high  energy  physics 
program  was  very  important  to  the  scien- 
tific leadership  of  the  Nation  and  that 
the  construction  of  the  200-billion-elec- 
tron-volt accelerator  was  the  priority 
machine  needed  in  this  program. 

Again  in  1967  on  the  specific  request 
of  Senator  John  O.  Pastore,  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  my  Subcommittee  on  Research, 
Development,  and  Radiation  held  hear- 
ings to  review  and  report  upon  the  pro- 
posed scope  and  management  of  the 
200-billion-electron-volt  accelerator.  At 
the  conclusion  of  our  hearings,  under 
date  of  April  19,  1967,  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Research,  Development,  and  Ra- 
diation made  its  report  in  which  it  con- 
cluded that  the  AEC  should  go  forward 
with  the  construction  of  the  200-bil- 
lion-electron-volt accelerator,  and  that 
it  should  not  reduce  the  scope  of  the 
accelerator  as  was  proposed  for  budget- 
ary reasons. 

I  mention  this  background  in  order 
that  the  record  might  show  the  atten- 
tion that  I  and  other  members  of  my 
subcommittee  have  given  to  this  par- 
ticular project  and  the  extent  of  my 
long  interest  and  association  with  it. 
Based  upon  my  knowledge  of  this  proj- 
ect, I  am  somewhat  concerned  that  the 
committee  has  reduced  this  year's  re- 
quest from  $25  million  to  $7.1  million, 
a  disallowance  of  $17.9  million,  for  the 
continuation  of  design  work  and  to  ini- 
tiate construction.  I  am  also  concerned 
that  the  limitation  of  effort  to  archi- 
tect-engineering work  only  may  hinder 
the  efficient  and  orderly  progress  of  the 
program.  I  am  heartened,  however,  by 
the  words  of  the  committee  in  its  report 
on  page  85  in  which  it  explains  the  rea- 
son for  its  actions.  The  report  states: 

The  committee  fully  supports  the  need  for 
the  project  but  does  not  believe  In  light  of 
the  critical  fiscal  situation  that  It  Is  war- 
ranted In  providing  funds  to  initiate  con- 
struction at  this  time  of  a  project  with  a 
total  estimated  cost  of  $250,000,000  and  in- 
volving annual  operating  costs  of  about  $60 
million  upon  completion  of  the  facility.  The 
committee's  action  is  in  accordance  with 
the  policy  followed  on  the  other  appropria- 
tion Items  m  the  bill  pertaining  to  the  con- 
struction of  water  and  power  resource  de- 
velopment projects. 

It  is  abundantly  clear,  therefore,  that 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  in 
its  action  is  in  no  way  being  critical  of 
the  project  or  suggesting  that  the  proj- 
ect be  canceled.  For  my  part,  I  fully  ap- 
preciate the  reasons  which  prompted 
the  committee's  action  on  this  and  on 
other  projects,  and  commend  them  for 


an    excellent   job    under    very    difficult 
circumstances. 

In  no  way  wishing  to  be  critical  of 
the  able  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  I  would  like  to  in- 
form my  colleagues  in  the  House  that 
as  chairman  of  the  Research,  Develop- 
ment, and  Radiation  Subcommittee  I 
have  instructed  the  staff  of  my  commit- 
tee to  examine  what  the  effect  of  this 
bill  will  be  on  this  project,  with  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  efficiency  of  construc- 
tion and  the  overall  total  cost  of  the  proj- 
ect. In  this  regard,  I  hpve  requested  my 
subcommittee  staff  to  review  this  matter 
with  the  individual  scientists  and  tech- 
nical personnel  responsible  for  the  de- 
sign and  construction  of  this  highly 
technical  scientific  facility. 

When  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations considers  this  particular 
project,  three  members  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  by  Senate  reso- 
lution will  sit  as  ex-officio  members  to 
consider  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
appropriations  bill.  I  would  hope  and 
expect  that  the  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
search, Development,  and  Radiation  will 
have  completed  its  review  prior  to  the 
time  this  matter  is  taken  up  by  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee,  and  I  ex- 
pect to  make  available  to  my  three  col- 
leagues on  the  Joint  Committee  who  are 
ex-officio  members  and  the  two  who  are 
regular  members  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee,  copies  of  this  re- 
port for  their  consideration. 

With  due  deference  to  the  able  com- 
mittee chairman  [Mr.  Kirwan]  and 
other  members  of  the  House  Appropri- 
ations Committee,  I  would  also  plan  to 
make  copies  of  this  report  available  to 
you  and  your  staff.  I  know  the  tremen- 
dous amount  of  subject  material  you 
must  cover  and  the  heavy  demands  upon 
your  time  in  considering  the  nearly  $5 
billion  budget  originally  recommended  in 
this  bill  and  how  impossible  it  is  to  know 
every  single  facet  in  full  detail.  I  Would 
hope  that  the  report  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Research,  Development,  and  Radia- 
tion will  be  helpful  not  only  to  my  Senate 
colleagues  on  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energj',  but  also  to  members  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations 
a  well  as  other  Members  of  this  body  in 
any  future  consideration  of  this  bill. 

2.  NUCLEAR  ROCKET  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 

In  the  bill  before  us  the  committee 
recommends  the  continuation  of  the  ad- 
vanced nuclear  rocket  development  work 
but  recommends  dropping  the  develop- 
ment of  a  specific  rocket  engine  desig- 
nated as  the  NERVA  engine.  The  com- 
mittee stated  in  its  report  that  it  had 
no  alternative  to  dropping  the  NERVA 
portion  of  the  nuclear  rocket  program 
since  the  House  had  previously  canceled 
the  NASA  portion  of  the  NERVA  proj- 
ect. The  committee  went  on  to  say  on 
page  83  of  its  report  that  the  NERVA 
engine  development  has  been  supported 
to  date  "because  of  its  importance  to  our 
future  space  program  and  will  recon- 
sider its  action  as  appropriate  in  the  fu- 
ture to  assure  that  a  balanced  program 
is  maintained." 

The  House  yesterday  accepted  the 
Senate  NASA  authorization  bUl  which 
included  $55  million  for  the  NERVA 
engine.  This  action  therefore  antidates 
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the  sltuatkm  which  obtained  at  the  time 
the  Appropriations  Committee  acted  on 
the  AEC  portion  of  the  public  works  bill. 
and  changes  the  basis  upon  which  the 
committee  had  to  arrive  at  its  decision 
on  the  NERVA  nuclear  rocket  engine 
funding.  I  would  hope  that  at  an  appro- 
priate time  tn  the  fiiture,  as  pointed  out 
In  its  report,  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee will  reconsider  Its  action  to  assure 
that  a  balanced  program  Is  maintained. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Andexsom]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count 

Ptfty-ntne  Members  are  present,  not 
ft  quorum.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Ron  No.  194] 

Addabbo  Pulton.  Pa.  O-Harn.  Mich. 

Ashbrook  Oallagher  O'Konakl 

Asbler  OUbMt  O'NelU.  llaas. 

ATna  OiW  Ottlii««r 

Barrett  Qreen,  Pa.  Phllbln 

Bln«ham  Halpem  PodeU 

Boiaod  Hawklna  Pool 

Boltoa  Holland  Reld.  N.T. 

Bow  Borton  Relnecke 

Brademas  Howard  Resnlck 

Braaeo  Irwtn  Rivera 

Brown.  Calif.  Jacobs  Bodino 

Burton,  Utah  Joelson  Rooney.  Pa. 

Bush  Karsten  RosenthiU 

Carey  Karth  Roetenkowslcl 

Ceiler  Kastenmeler  RoytMU 

Clarlc  Kelly  Ryan 

Clawscm.  Del  King.  Calif .  St  Onse 

Cobeiaa  KlucsyniJU  Scheuer 

Collier  Kupferman  Schwengel 

Conyen  AicFall  Shipley 

Cunningham  McMillan  Smith,  Calif. 

Dlggs  Maodonald.  Teague.  Tex. 

Douohua  Maas.  Teoaar 

Dow  Mathlas,  Md.  Thompson,  N.J. 

Dulskl  Matsunaga  Udall 

Eckhardt  Minisb  Widnall 

Edwards.  CaUf .  Mink  Wilson,  Bob 

EvLcB,  Tenn.  Mlnshall  Wilson, 

Parbeteln  Btoaher  Charles  H. 

Piaaer  Murphy.  M.T.  Wolfl 

medal  Nix 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resimied  the  chair, 
Mr.  AspiNALL,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  H.R.  17903,  and  finding  itself  with- 
out a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll 
to  be  called,  when  337  Memhers  re- 
sponded to  their  names,  a  quonun. 
and  he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of 
the  absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the 
JoumaL 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Tiiinni.«>  [  Mr.  Andxkson  J  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinoia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, just  before  the  quorum  call  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Prick  1  had  expressed  a  measure  of 
concern  over  the  fact  that  with  reelect 
to  one  of  the  appropriation  Items  in  this 
bill  which  relates  to  the  work  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  CommissioD,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  had  seen  to  fit 
to  effect  a  very  considerable  reduction 
from  the  original  budget  estimate  of  $23 
million  to  $17.9  million  and  I  refer  to 
that  Item  which  has  to  do  with  the  fund- 


ing of  the  200-billlon-electron-volt  accel- 
erator In  Weston,  DL 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  Members 
of  this  body  are  custonoarlly  loath  to  voice 
any  criticism  whatsoever  of  the  work  of 
this  subcommittee  and,  indeed,  any  work 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations. 
During  the  years  that  I  have  been  in  the 
Congress  I  have  had  the  privilege  and 
the  opportunity  on  a  number  of  occasions 
to  appear  before  this  Subcommittee  on 
Pubhc  Works  and.  frankly.  I  have  inevi- 
tably and  Invariably  been  Impressed 
tremendously  at  the  courtesy  that  they 
have  shown  me.  They  deal  with  matters 
that  are  sometimes  almost  Inevitably 
somewhat  parochial  In  interest,  as  far  as 
individual  items  are  concerned,  and  yet 
they  have  been  generous  with  their  time 
and  imderstanding. 

So  let  me  say.  as  my  colleague  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  P«ice1  has  already  assured 
the  committee.  It  Is  not  In  any  spirit  of 
criticism  that  we  take  this  brief  time  this 
afternoon  to  express  the  hope  that  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  foimd  It  necessary  and 
saw  fit  to  make  a  very  substantial  reduc- 
tion In  the  budget  estimate  for  this  par- 
ticular item,  that  it  does  not  mean  any- 
thing more  than  a  temporary  deferral  In 
the  eventual  funding  of  this  project. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Prick!  with  whom  I  aun  privileged  to 
serve  on  the  Joint  committee,  and  also  on 
t^  subcommittee  which  he  heads  on  re- 
Jearch  and  development,  and  radiation, 
has  mentioned  the  fact  that,  with  the 
staff  of  that  subcommittee,  an  effort  will 
be  made  to  undertake  a  complete  review 
with  the  technical  personnel  of  the  ac- 
eelerator  project  and  the  laboratory  to 
see  precisely  what  the  effect  of  this  cut 
will  be. 

I  will  be  very  frank  with  the  members 
of  the  committee,  and  say  that  I  was 
rather  gloomy  when  I  first  received  word 
of  their  action  because  It  seemed  to  me 
that  the  great  danger  lies  In  the  fact  that 
the  technical  jiersonnel,  the  scientists, 
the  very  highly  sophisticated  and  highly 
trained  people  whom  you  have  to  recruit 
for  a  long  leadtime  project  of  this  kind, 
might  suffer  the  discouragement  from 
this  action  of  the  committee  that  would 
Impel  them  to  perhaps  reconsider  sign- 
ing up.  as  it  were,  for  the  duration  of  this 
project.  And.  Important  as  this  great 
facility  Is.  even  more  Important  are  the 
people  who  must  be  attracted,  the  scien- 
tific community  that  must  be  attracted 
to  the  locality  to  help  in  the  planning,  the 
design,  and  eventually  the  operation  of 
the  200  Bev  accelerator. 

I  would  also  emphasize  one  other  thing 
which  I  am  sure  is  well  known  to  the 
members  of  the  committee:  that  we  did 
not  lightly  entertain  this  particular  com- 
mitment. 

It  was  back  In  1965  that  a  report  called 
"National  Policy  on  High  Energy  Phys- 
ics" was  developed,  not  just  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  but  by  a  number  of 
different  governmental  agencies  working 
together  with  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. As  a  result  of  that  report,  exten- 
sive hearings  were  held  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  in  1965, 
and  again  Mr.  Prick's  subcommittee  in 
the  spring  of  1967  made  a  yery  exhaus- 


tive review  of  our  policy  in  this  area,  and 
the  need  for  this  facility. 

It  was  concluded  vmanlmously  by  the 
committee  that  we  should  proceed. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  In 
the  message  that  he  sent  to  tlie  Congress 
on  science  policy  emphasized  the  impor- 
tance of  this  kind  of  project,  not  only  In 
eimbling  this  country  to  maintain  its 
primacy  in  the  field  of  scientific  re- 
search— and  I  might  say  by  way  of  di- 
gression— we  are  talking  about  pure  and 
basic  research  when  we  are  talking  about 
this  kind  of  facility — emd  out  of  the  sum 
$20  billion  a  year  which  we  are  spending 
for  research  and  development  in  this 
counti-y,  a  relatively  small  percentage 
does  go  to  the  very  important  and  fim- 
damental  and  basic  kind  of  research  that 
is  represented  in  this  particular  kind  of 
project. 

So  the  decision  was  not  lightly  made.  It 
did  have  unanimous  support  of  the  joint 
committee.  In  view  of  the  importance  of 
this  project — not  only  to  our  domestic 
needs  but  as  the  President  of  the  United 
States  said  In  a  message  that  he  sent  to 
the  Congress  on  science  policy,  because 
of  the  importance  that  it  may  have  aiid 
the  important  role  It  can  play  in  en- 
couraging international  scientific  collab- 
oration. I  would  certainly  hope  that  de- 
spite^'tlTfrxadmitted  disappointment  we 
have  suffered  in  the  reduction  which  was 
made  in  this  project,  I  would  hope  that 
we  can  have  assurances  today  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  distinguished  ranking 
Member  and  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  to  the  effect  that 
this  does  not  represent  turning  our  back 
on  this  project,  and  it  does  not  represent 
In  any  sense  an  abandonment  or  any 
diminution  in  our  feeling  that  this  is  a 
highly  important  scientific  project  that 
should  go  forward. 

But  because  of  the  exigencies  of  the 
situation  that  we  face  today,  they  have 
been  compelled  to  come  to  the  decision 
that  they  did — but  it  does  not  represent 
any  lessening  in  their  opinion  of  the  im- 
portance of  proceeding  to  ultimate  com- 
pletion of  this  particular  project. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  As  one  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee,  I  would  like  to 
assure  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Anderson]  and  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Price]  who  preceded  him  in 
the  well  that  the  subcommittee  does  have 
a  feeling  of  urgency  about  this  project. 
There  is  certainly  no  intention  on  our 
part  of  doing  anything  to  cause  any  ter- 
mination of  the  facility  or  slowing  It 
down  unduly. 

The  gentleman  has  given  the  reasons 
for  the  cut.  The  reasons  were  directed 
by  tne  budgetary  situation  caused  mainly 
by  the  war  In  Vietnam,  and  certainly  I 
share  the  genUeman's  hope,  that  the 
project  can  proceed  in  the  years  to  come 
and  that  it  will  be  a  great  asset  to  the 
scientific  community  of  the  country. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  a  member  of  the  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Morris] 
such  time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  just  want  to  make  one  or 


two  comments  concerning  two  or  three 
items.  One  of  them  is  the  200-bllllon- 
electron-volt  accelerator  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Anderson]  and 
the  gentieman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Prick] 
are  so  vitally  interested  in. 

Serving  on  both  the  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  and  being  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee  on  appropriations  for 
handling  tills  bill.  I  assure  the  gentle- 
man that  our  report  on  page  85  fully 
sets  forth,  the  policy  of  our  subcom- 
mittee. 

The  deletion  of  the  funds  does  not 
mean  that  we  are  not  interested  in  the 
project  and  it  does  not  mean  that  we  do 
not  feel  it  is  vital  to  the  future  of  our 
country  in  the  field  of  scientific  develop- 
ment and  research  on  high  energy 
physics. 

It  is  the  result  of  a  very  tight  budget 
situation. 

This  is  true  not  only  with  reference  to 
this  item  but  it  is  true  with  reference  to 
severed  items  throughout  this  bill. 

Another  exceedingly  important  item 
which  we  did  not  fund  in  the  bill  is  the 
NERVA  nuclear  rocket  engine  aevelop- 
ment  program. 

The  bill  does  include  $31  million  for 
advanced  reactor  technology  and  station 
operation  in  connection  with  the  NERVA 
programs. 

The  bill  does  not  include  $41  million 
requested,  including  the  $3  million  de- 
leted by  the  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
In  the  authorization  act  for  continuing 
the  engine  development  program. 

The  committee  deleted  these  funds  in 
line  with  the  action  taken  by  the  House 
on  the  NASA  authorization  bill  curtailing 
that  f)ortlon  of  the  program  which  is 
being  conducted  by  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration. 

Yesterday  the  House  approved  the 
Senate  version  of  the  NASA  authoriza- 
tion bill  allowing  $53  million  for  the  pro- 
gram, a  reduction  of  $5  million  in  the 
estimate.  The  committee  has  not  yet  had 
an  opportunity  to  determine  the  effect 
of  this  restoration  on  the  requirements 
of  the  AEC  program. 

There  has  also  been  no  final  action 
on  the  appropriations  to  NASA  to  imple- 
ment the  revised  authorization.  The  com- 
mittee will  review  its  action  in  the  light 
of  developments  in  an  effort  to  take  such 
action  with  the  Senate  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  the  maintenance  of  a 
balanced  program  between  the  two  agen- 
cies. 

We  have  very  important  testimony  in 
the  hearings  both  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
AEC  and  by  Commissioner  Ramey  with 
relation  to  the  imp -stance  of  the  nu- 
clear rocket  program. 

There  is  one  other  item  to  which  I 
wish  to  refer.  That  is  the  authorization 
for  additional  funds  for  the  attack  sub- 
marine reactor  project.  The  committee 
thinks  that  this  project  is  very  impor- 
tant, and  we  are  hopeful  that  funds  will 
be  Included  in  the  military  authoriza- 
tion bill.  The  committee  did  not  leave 
this  money  out  because  we  did  not  think 
it  was  important.  We  do  think  it  is  im- 
portant. We  took  this  action  in  light  of 
the  fact  that  some  members  of  the  com- 
mittee felt  that  it  should  be  in  the  mili- 
tary appropriations  bill  rather  than  in 
the  AEC. 


I  think  that  the  bill  which  we  have 
presented  to  you  today  is  truly  a  bill 
which  has  been  gone  over  with  a  fine- 
tooth  comb.  In  fact,  in  my  10  years  in  the 
Congress  I  do  not  remember  a  single  time 
that  this  bill  has  been  brought  to  the 
floor  when  there  has  not  been  a  single 
item  in  it  outside  the  budget,  as  is  the 
case  with  this  bill. 

I  hope  the  Members  will  support  the 
Appropriations  Committee  in  this  action, 
and  we  assure  you  that  the  programs  I 
have  mentioned  and  others  which  have 
been  mentioned  by  previous  speakers 
have  not  been  deleted  because  we  think 
they  are  unimportant,  but  because  of 
reasons  we  have  tried  to  set  forth  com- 
prehensively here  on  the  floor  and  in  the 
committee  report. 

The  1969  Authorization  Act— Public 
Law  90-289,  approved  April  19,  1968 — 
provided  for  an  increase  of  $8,500,000 
over  the  amount  requested  by  AEC.  The 
authorization  of  the  additional  funds 
was  recommended  in  order  to  enable  tiie 
Commission  to  proceed  with  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  propulsion  plant  for  the 
attack  submarine  reactor  project.  Also 
the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy approved  reprograming  actions  of 
fiscal  year  1968  research  and  develop- 
ment fimds  to  accelerate  the  design,  de- 
velopment and  testing  on  this  higher 
performance  nuclear  propulsion  plant. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy authorization  report  on  fiscal  year 
1969  appropriations  states: 

In  view  of  the  rapidly  expanding  and  Im- 
proving Soviet  nuclear  submarine  capKibil- 
ity  .  .  .  the  committee  recommends  the  ad- 
dition of  $8,500,000  to  AEC's  request  to  ex- 
pedite work  on  the  new  design  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion plant  for  the  attack  submarine,  the 
details  of  which  are  set  forth  in  a  classified 
letter  to  the  Joint  Committee  dated  March 
29.  1968.  from  Admiral  Blckover.  The  com- 
mittee considers  this  matter  to  be  of  utmost 
importance,  since  testimony  taken  In  execu- 
tive session  Indicates  that  the  Nation's  su- 
periority In  the  vital  field  of  nuclear  subma- 
rines Is  being  threatened. 

In  the  committee's  opinion,  the  current 
situation  Is  not  unlike  that  which  prevailed 
In  the  early  1950'8  when,  In  the  face  of  the 
Defense  Department's  unwillingness  to  pro- 
vide adequate  support  to  a  nuclear  subma- 
rine research  program,  the  Congress  inter- 
vened and  authorized  the  necessary  facilities 
and  funds  for  this  purpose.  Subsequently 
when  the  Navy  refused  to  seek  the  funds 
necessary  to  build  a  nuclear  submarine. 
Congress  stepped  in  again  and  voted  funds 
for  the  nuclear  power  plants  for  the  first 
two  nuclear  submarines,  the  NAUTILUS  and 
the  SEAWOLF.  Because  of  the  Navy's  reluc- 
tance, the  money  was  appropriated  to  the 
AEC  where  it  was  used  to  build  the  power 
plants  that  were  then  turned  over  to  the 
Navy  Department.  The  nuclear  submarine 
fleet  that  evolved  from  these  measures  today 
forms  the  backbone  of  our  national  defense. 

The  report  concluded : 

The  committee  considers  this  project  to 
be  of  supreme  importance;  without  it  this 
Nation's  continued  superiority  in  the  field  of 
nuclear  submarines  cannot  be  assured. 

The  House  Armed  Services  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Antisubmarine  War- 
fare, chaired  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  Samuel  S.  Stratton,  in  May  3, 1968. 
In  a  memorandum  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the 
gentieman  from  South  Carolina,  L.  Men- 


del Rivers,  indicated  that  it  supported 
the  Senate  authorization  for  additional 
funds  to  proceed  with  the  construction 
of  this  higher  performance  submarine. 
The  letter  concluded: 

We  support  the  action  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  recommend  that  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  add  the 
same  sum  to  the  authorization  bill. 

In  testimony  before  the  House  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  Public  Works. 
Admiral  Rlckover  indicated  that  work 
on  the  plant  has  proceeded  to  the  point 
that  the  next  and  logical  step  is  to  ob- 
tain firm  vendor  commitments  for  com- 
ponent fabrication.  Our  committee  agrees 
with  the  vital  importance  of  this  project 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Senate 
has  passed  authorization  for  this  impor- 
tant work  and  the  House  authorization 
committee  has  indicated  its  intent  to  also 
authorize  this  program,  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  decided  to  handle 
this  matter  under  the  Department  of  De- 
fense appropriation  legislation  and  the 
Congress  take  every  action  necessary  to 
insure  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
gives  high  priority  to  this  important 
work. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the   gentleman   from  Illinois 

[Mr.DERWINSKi]. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
naturally  share  an  interest  and  concern 
over  the  budget  situation  affecting  the 
Weston,  m.,  project.  I  am  pleased  to  see 
that  we  have  established  a  clear  record 
this  afternoon  declaring  firm  priority 
for  Weston  when  funds  are  available. 

I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks made  earlier  by  my  Illinois  col- 
leagues [Mr.  Price  and  Mr.  Anderson!  . 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  jleld 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Nevada   I  Mr.  Baring]. 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  emphasize  my  interest  in  the  nuclear 
rocket  program.  In  not  providing  for 
strong  programs  in  science  and  tech- 
nology, the  Congress  will  place  this  Na- 
tion at  a  serious  disadvantage  in  the 
near  future,  in  danger  of  an  extended 
period  of  second-class  technological 
status  in  the  seventies  and  eighties.  The 
advancement  of  technology  cannot  be 
turned  on  and  off  as  can  the  electrical 
appliances  in  homes.  The  sharp  cutbacks 
now  being  discussed  must  strongly  affect 
the  careers  and  lives  of  the  men  and 
women  whose  technical  abilities  are  our 
strongest  asset.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  re- 
claim at  some  future  date  the  scientists 
and  engineers  whose  lifework  we  are 
now  ready  to  abandon. 

For  more  than  a  decade,  some  of  our 
most  outstanding  scientists  and  engi- 
neers have  worked  to  solve  the  difficult 
technical  problems  of  nuclear  rockets 
and  to  develop  the  technology  for  this 
advanced  form  of  space  propulsion.  An 
impressive  capability  and  a  wealth  of 
knowledge  imique  to  this  Nation  ha.s 
been  created.  If  the  development  of  the 
NERVA  nuclear  rocket  engine  does  not 
now  proceed  that  capability  will  be 
thrown  away.  The  loss  will  be  irretriev- 
able. 

Despite  the  immediate  concerns  that 
face  us  here  in  the  Congress,  we  cannot 
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afford  to  take  a  shortsighted  view  of  the 
proposed  NERVA  engine  development. 
To  continue  a  strong  nuclear  rocket  pro- 
gram now.  will  provide  an  operational 
propulsion  system  to  enhance  our  ability 
to  utilize  and  explore  space  In  the  late 
1970s.  This  program  provides  a  unique 
opportunity  to  secure  added  prestige  for 
the  United  States  In  the  area  of  tech- 
nological advancement.  The  NERVA  en- 
gine represents  one  area  of  technology 
wherein  the  United  States  alone  pos- 
sesses a  capability  of  major  Importance. 
The  use  of  nuclear  propulsion  in  space 
would  amply  demonstrate  the  posses- 
sion of  a  wide  range  of  technical  capa- 
bilities. Such  a  message  as  this  is  more 
penetrating  and  of  greater  significance 
throughout  the  world  than  any  number 
of  statements  about  the  advantages  of 
our  way  of  life  and  about  our  c^sire  to 
remaiil  strong  and  free. 

The  ettect  on  this  Nation's  space  pro- 
gram in  the  next  several  decades  would 
be  to  freeze  our  capabilities  at  today's 
levels.  For  example: 

First.  Lunar  exploration  would  be  lim- 
ited to  the  payload  capability  of  the 
chemical  Saturn  V.  This  capability  is  to 
land  a  few  hundred  pounds  payload  and 
allow  one  astronaut  a  few  hundred  yards 
range  from  his  landing  spot  somewhere 
near  the  lunar  equator.  The  payload  re- 
strictions for  example,  prevent  leaving 
the  immediate  landing  area  which  for 
reasons  of  safety  will  be  in  the  flat  cen- 
ter of  one  of  the  mare,  far  from  the 
mountain  crests  which  are  of  greatest  in- 
terest geo^aphically  and  geologically. 
The  nuclear  rocket  in  combination  with 
Saturn  V  would  allow  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  lunar  exploration  program  of 
the  kind  recommended  by  PSAC,  allow- 
ing, for  example,  several  astronauts  for 
several  months  with  roving  vehicles.  In 
addition,  the  exploration  of  lunar  polar 
areas  is  precluded  without  the  nuclear 
rocket  engine  capability. 

Second.  Extensive  earth  orbital  opera- 
tions with  meaningful  payloads  require 
high  Isp  systems.  The  present  Saturn  V 
allows  replenishment  of  a  small  single 
space  station  but  has  no  capability  to 
shuttle  from  one  space  station  to  an- 
other or  to  supply  large  stations  such  as 
might  well  be  desired  for  scientific  or 
military  purposes  in  the  1970-80  period. 

Third.  The  scientific  payloads  we  now 
envision  as  useful  in  1968  for  scientific 
study  of  the  far  planets  would  be  the 
limit  of  what  we  will  be  able  to  achieve 
in  the  late  1970's  and  beyond.  Innova- 
tions in  scientific  equipment  requiring 
larger  weights  would  not  be  possible.  In 
addition,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  ex- 
pand payloads  and  equipment  because  of 
lack  of  a  high  Isp  space  engine. 

Fourth.  The  extension  of  scientific  and 
engineering  capabilities  to  their  limit, 
and  achievement  of  scientific  and  man- 
ned expedition  capability  through  a  con- 
stant process  of  miniaturization  of  pay- 
loads  and  or  complex  mission  modes 
which  demand  more  and  more  of  equip- 
ment, reaches  a  point  of  diminishing  re- 
turns. This  must  eventually  reach  a  limit 
where  it  begins  to  erode  the  reliability  of 
performing  missions.  The  lack  of  a  high 
Isp  space  engine  would  set  an  absolute 
limit  on  ability  to  achieve  high  reliabil- 
ity space  missions  at  a  much  lower  level 
than  could  otherwise  be  achieved. 


Because  the  nuclear  rocket  program 
and  other  technical  activities  like  it  pro- 
vide for  needs  of  the  future.  It  is  fre- 
quently suggested  that  Congress  cut  back 
sharply  on  these  activities  to  meet  the 
more  visible  needs  of  Urban  crises.  The 
Nation  does  face  serious  difficulties 
which  cause  serious  fiscal  problems. 
Clearly,  we  must  seek  ways  to  solve  the 
urban  crises,  find  jobs  for  the  chronic- 
ally unemployed,  offer  a  chance  for  edu- 
cation to  all  our  youth,  conserve  natural 
resources,  maintain  a  strong  rural  soci- 
ety, and  defend  freedom  wherever  and 
whenever  necessary.  In  concentrating  on 
the  problems,  we  must  not  ignore  the 
vital  role  of  an  ever-advancing  technol- 
ogy in  keeping  the  Nation  strong.  A  dy- 
namic technology  is  a  source  of  wealth, 
know-how.  and  stimuli  which  are  assets 
to  be  drawn  upon  in  the  solution  to  a 
variety  of  national  problems.  Its  preser- 
vation at  this  time  requires  that  we  be 
foresighted  enough  to  invest  now  in  the 
advanced  technologies  which  will  be- 
come the  capabilities  of  the  future.  The 
space  program  is  an  important  driving 
force  behind  an  advancing,  dynamic 
techonology.  and  the  nuclear  rocket  pro- 
gram has  been  at  the  forefront  of  ex- 
tending man  s  technological  frontiers. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Fuqua]. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  ex- 
tremely unfortunate  that  our  Cross 
Florida  Barge  Canal  has  not  been  ade- 
quately funded  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year.  Certainly  the  amount  of  money 
which  has  been  appropriated  means  that 
we  will  see  work  on  this  vital  waterway 
very  seriously  curtailed. 

I  am  afraid  that  many  Members  of 
the  Congress  still  view  this  as  a  Florida 
project  rather  than  as  a  national  water- 
way. I  suppose  this  attitude  did  not  ex- 
ist in  the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
as  it  is  rather  apparent  how  valuable 
and  essential  this  waterway  is  to  our  Na- 
tion as  well  as  the  world. 

Not  so  apparent  is  the  Cross  Florida 
Barge  Canal  and  the  tremendous  sav- 
ings which  can  be  gained  by  the  Ameri- 
can people  when  this  waterway  Is  com- 
pleted. I  am.  therefore,  disappointed  that 
the  funds  we  considered  to  be  essential 
were  drastically  cut. 

It  meant  that  we  will  have  to  redouble 
our  efforts  in  the  coming  year. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  canal  will 
not  be  built,  but  it  does  mean  that  it  will 
be  many  more  months  and  years  in  com- 
pletion and  America  loses  those  advan- 
tages which  I  believe  its  completion 
would  give  to  our  Nation. 

I  recognize  the  diCBcult  decisions  which 
our  committee  has  had  to  make.  How- 
ever. I  am  convinced  that  the  Cross 
Florida  Barge  Canal  is  so  important  to 
the  future  of  transportation  of  America 
that  it  should  have  been  more  adequate- 
ly funded. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maine  I  Mr  Hathaway]. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
commend  "i.st  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee I  Mr.  KiPWANl,  amd  the  Mem- 
t>ers  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  the 
excellent  Job  they  have  done  with  the 
appropriation  bill  which  we  are  now  con- 
sidering. I  also  commend  those  who  have 


spoken  here  today  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  in  support  of  all  the  projects  in 
the  bill.  I  commend  those  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  Republicans  and  Democrats, 
who  have  extended  their  good  wishes  in 
the  hearing  record  to  the  particular 
projects  about  which  I  am  now  going  to 
say  a  few  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  anticipate  that  after 
general  debate  is  over  and  the  bill  is  read 
for  amendment,  that  an  amendment  will 
be  offered  to  strike  funds  for  the  Dickey- 
Lincoln  school  hydroelectric  project 
which  is  located  in  my  district  in  north- 
ern Maine.  Funds  for  this  project  amount 
to  $671,000.  This  money  is  used  for  plan- 
ning only.  There  is  no  construction 
money.  This  amount  is  reduced  by  al- 
most 50  percent  from  the  amount  recom- 
mended by  the  President  in  the  budget, 
which  was  $1,276,000,  reduced  to 
$671,000. 

Mr.  Chaiiman.  New  England  is  an 
area  of  exceptionally  high  electric  power 
rates.  The  Federal  Power  Commission's 
survey  for  1964  revealed  that  the  cost  of 
generating,  transmitting,  and  distribut- 
ing power  in  New  England  is  28  percent 
above  the  national  average. 

The  Dickey-Lincoln  school  project 
would  save  New  England  electric  power 
consumers  more  than  $7  million  annual- 
ly by  comparison  with  costs  of  an  alter- 
native source  advanced  by  the  private 
utilities.  In  comparison  with  the  present 
average  costs  in  New  England,  consum- 
ers would  save  in  excess  of  $9  million 
annually. 

It  is,  therefore,  no  surprise  that  the 
vast  majority  of  New  England  people 
favor  construction  of  the  Dickey  project. 
It  is,  however,  apparent  that  strong 
forces  have  been  actively  attempting  to 
kill  the  project  since  its  authorization  in 
1965,  by  the  89th  Congress. 

By  the  way,  since  that  time,  we  have 
received  an  appropriation  of,  first. 
$800,000  in  1965,  $1.1  million  in  1966,  and 
by  virtue  of  the  continuing  appropriation 
last  year  an  additional  $400,000,  making 
a  total  of  $2,300,000,  which  has  already 
been  invested  in  this  worthwhile  project. 

The  opposition  to  the  project  has  not 
come  from  the  people  who  pay  the  high 
electric  bills.  Nor  has  it  stemmed  from 
partisan  politics. 

The  former  Maine  Republican  Gover- 
nor, John  H.  Reed  was  as  ardent  a  sup- 
porter of  the  Dickey  project  as  Is  the 
current  Democratic  Governor,  Kenneth 
M.  Curtis. 

My  former  Republican  colleague  in  the 
House,  Stanley  R.  Tupper,  was  as  whole- 
heartedly committed  to  the  project  as 
is  his  Democratic  successor,  Peter  N. 
Kyros. 

In  the  Senate,  Maine's  Republican 
senior  Senator.  Margaret  Chase  Smith, 
speaks  as  one  with  Democratic  Senator 
Edmxtnd  S.  Muskie  where  the  Dickey 
project  Is  concerned.  Both  are  in  favor 
of  the  project. 

Who,  then,  are  the  opponents  of  the 
Dickey  project  who  have  proven  to  be 
such  powerful  foes? 

They  are  primarily  the  private  electric 
utilities,  the  coal  and  oil  Interests,  and 
the  individuals  who  fall,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  under  the  infiuence  of  these 
interests.  For  the  most  part,  the  Indi- 
viduals who  oppose  the  Dickey  project  are 
persons  who  live  outside  of  the  State  of 


Maine  and  even  outside  of  New  England. 
They  are  remote  from  the  real  problems 
and  needs  of  nortliern  New  England  and 
in  the  final  analysis  persuaded  to  oppose 
the  Dickey  project  for  largely  Irrelevant 
resisons  such  as  loyalty  to  coal  or  oil 
unions,  which  understandably  favor  fossil 
fuel  plants,  executives  and  stockholders 
of  private  utilities  who  have  no  real  stake 
in  what  happens  In  New  England  but  are 
satisfied  to  oppose  the  advent  of  public 
power  in  the  region,  and  idealistic  con- 
servationists who  have  been  persuaded 
to  believe  that  construction  of  the  Dickey 
project  would  devastate  a  pristine  area 
rich  In  nature's  wonders. 

I  respect  these  people  for  their  views, 
honestly  held,  but  they  are  held,  I  fear. 
In  ignorance  of  some  highly  relevant 
facts. 

For  example,  in  New  England,  the  in- 
dustrial use  of  electric  power  is  only  25 
percent  of  total  consiunptlon,  whereas 
the  national  figure  for  Industrial  use  is 
46  percent.  That  is  almost  twice  as  much. 
And  the  situation  is  really  getting 
worse,  not  better.  In  1945,  just  after 
World  War  n,  the  percantage  of  electric 
energy  serving  Industry  in  Maine  was 
33  percent.  Since  that  time,  in  two  dec- 
ades, it  has  declined  by  8  percent. 

This  is  a  direct  result  of  the  high-cost 
power,  and  dramatizes  the  need  to  lower 
electric  rates,  a  job  the  Dickey  project 
can  do  and  must  do. 

Maine  has  no  public  pwwer,  nor  has 
New  England,  nor  does  the  Northeastern 
area  of  the  United  States,  as  this  map 
clearly  shows.  Homeowners,  businesses 
and  industries  pay  the  penalty  for  this 
in  unnecessarily  high  electric  rates. 

An  example  of  the  price  deferential  on 
electric  power  costs  was  developed  by 
Maine's  Department  of  Economic  De- 
velopment in  an  experiment  designed  to 
compare  the  power  rates  in  Maine  with 
those  of  another  area  in  the  country 
where  public  power  is  a  factor  in  deter- 
mining the  rate  structiure. 

Rates  of  the  Grant  County  Power 
Commission  in  the  State  of  Wasliington 
were  provided  to  a  potato  processing  firm 
In  Aroostook  County,  Maine,  up  In  the 
very  northern  part  of  Maine,  and  they 
were  asked  to  estimate  their  monthly 
costs  of  electric  power  based  on  the 
Washington  State  rates.  Doing  so,  they 
found  that  their  monthly  power  bill 
would  amoimt  to  $9,000,  and  ciurently 
they  are  paying  $27,000.  That  is  three 
times  the  monthly  rate,  for  the  difference 
between  the  Maine  power  and  the  Wash- 
ington power,  for  a  potato  processing 
plant. 

Because  there  is  no  public  power  yard- 
stick in  Maine  and  in  New  England,  the 
Aroostook  County  potato  processors  are 
being  unfairly  penalized.  So  are  hard- 
pressed  canneries  in  economically  de- 
pressed Washington  County,  the  poorest 
county  in  all  New  England.  So  are  shoe 
manufacturers  in  Oxford  County.  So  are 
textile  manufacturers  in  Androscoggin 
County,  my  county.  And  so  are  indus- 
tries throughout  New  England. 

This  map  indicates — and  there  are  170 
black  dots  on  it — the  federally  financed 
hydroelectric  powerplants  in  the  United 
States.  As  the  Members  can  see  from 
looking  at  the  map,  there  are  none  of 
these  in  the  entire  Northeast  area. 
Perhaps  we  were  wrong  several  years 


ago  when  we  adopted  the  philosophy 
that  in  order  to  bring  down  electric  rates 
we  would  install  federally  financed 
powerplants  throughout  the  country,  but 
we  cannot  turn  back  the  clock.  We  are 
already  locked  Into  that  philosophy.  As 
a  result  of  that  philosophy  that  part  of 
the  Nation  where  we  see  the  black  dots 
gets  much  lower  power  rates  than  are 
available  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
United  States. 

All  we  ask  for  in  the  Dickey-Lincoln 
project  is  to  put  us  on  an  equal  basis 
with  the  rest  of  the  couijtry.  That  is 
what  the  Dickey-Lincoln  project  would 
do. 

We  need  the  yardstick  of  public  power 
to  force  a  reduction  of  electric  rates.  We 
need  the  construction  of  the  efficient 
Dickey  project  to  set  an  example  for  the 
public  electric  utilities.  We  need  the 
Dickey  project  to  relieve  the  people  of 
Maine  and  of  New  England  from  usuri- 
ous electric  power  rates. 

Construction  of  the  Dickey  project 
would  serve  the  industries  and  the  people 
of  Maine  and  New  England,  and  it  would 
do  so  without  spoiling  the  natural  and 
scenic  resources  on  a  vast  scale,  as  some 
people  have  been  led  to  believe. 

The  State  of  Maine  is  87  percent 
forested.  It  has  17  million  acres  of  com- 
mercial forests.  What  the  Dickey-Lincoln 
school  project  is  going  to  do  is  to  take 
80,000  of  those  acres,  which  is4£ss  than 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  the^ntire^rcs- 
tation  in  Maine,  so  I  do  nst  believeUt  is 
a  legitimate  gripe  of  conservationist^  to 
say  that  we  are  destroying  the  natuval 
beauty  we  have  in  the  State  of  Maine, 
by  taking  only  one -half  of  1  percent  of 
the  forest  land. 

Now,  Maine  has  3,600  streams.  There 
are  six  major  trout  streams  which  would 
be  inimdated  if  the  Dickey  project  is 
constructed,  but  this  is  only  one-sixth 
of  1  percent  of  the  stream  resources  that 
we  have  in  the  State  of  Maine. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  have  2,000 
lakes,  and  we  have  an  abundance  of 
natui-al  resoiu-ces.  and  only  a  very  minor, 
small  fraction  would  be  hurt  at  all  by 
the  construction  of  this  project. 

Two  thousand  deer  will  be  displaced 
when  the  Dickey  area  is  flooded.  An  ex- 
tremely pessimistic  estimate  is  that  1 
percent  of  Maine's  180,000  deer  could  be 
lost  when  displaced  if  imable  to  find  and 
adapt  to  new  habitats. 

There  will  be  some  losses  of  natural 
resources  including  timber,  fish  and 
wildlife,  and  scenic  values  resulting  from 
the  construction  of  the  Dickey  project. 
However,  these  losses  will  be  minor  and 
of  limited  consequences  compared  to  the 
values  which  will  be  realized. 

The  Dickey  project  will  serve  people, 
by  spurring  economic  development  in 
Maine  and  New  England.  It  will  bring 
opportunity  and  hope  to  people  who  have 
long  lived  in  poverty.  It  will  strengthen 
the  economic,  social,  and  cultural  insti- 
tutions of  the  area,  making  for  greater 
oijportunlty  and  well-being  for  all  who 
live  there. 

It  will  provide  new  and  better  jobs, 
better  schools,  municipal  and  health 
services,  improved  cultural  and  recrea- 
tional opportunities,  and  make  life  bet- 
ter and  richer  for  the  people  living  In 
the  area  it  serves. 
Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 


3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Maine 
[Mr.  KyrosI. 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
few  moments  I  have  I  would  like  to  say 
that  the  Northeast  indeed  has  never  had 
a  public  power  project.  This  is  again  a 
unique  opportunity  for  this  House  to 
rectify  that  fact.  The  map  indicates  very 
clearly  that  all  over  the  United  States 
people  are  enjoying  the  benefits  of  low- 
cost  power  and  the  industries  and  the 
labor  that  results.  In  Maine  we  have  for 
too  long  suffered  from  high-cost  power. 
This  project,  the  Dickey-Lincoln  proj- 
ect, has  been  unanimously  cndoi-sed  by 
all  of  the  Members  of  Congress  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  who  have  come  to 
Washington.  It  has  been  unanimously 
endorsed,  also,  by  the  present  Governor 
of  the  State  and  his  predecessor.  The 
Dickey-Lincoln  project  has  been  sup- 
poi-ted  by  our  State  legislatures. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  time  indeed  for 
the  Northeast  to  have  a  public  power 
project.  The  fact  is  that  this  matter  has 
been  studied  in  depth.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion of  the  benefit-cost  ratio.  This  is  a 
hard  year,  I  realize,  in  terms  of  money 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Maine 
taxpayers  should  bear  tlieir  burdens  in 
this  country  and  still  be  left  out  when 
public  power  bills  are  enacted.  Just  tlie 
other  day  the  Army  awarded  a  contract 
to  a  coiporation  outside  the  State  of 
Maine  which  cost  $20  million  more  than 
it  would  have  if  a  Maine  corporation  did 
the  job.  If  we  can  waste  that  kind  of 
money,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  this 
House  can  see  to  it  that  the  people  of 
Maine  share  fairly  In  all  the  benefits  of 
this  countiT. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  support  for  the  $671,000  appro- 
priation in  the  public  works  bill  for  the 
Dickey-Lincoln  School  project.  No  other 
multipurpose  hydroelectric  project  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress  has  ever  been 
so  thoroughly  studied  and  so  thoroughly 
justified  as  the  Dickey-Lincoln  project. 
It  carries  the  endorsement  of  the  In- 
terior Department,  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

In  addition  a  special  study  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations 
found  the  project  to  be  completely  justi- 
fied. The  report  on  this  study  cited  a 
benefit-to-cost  ratio  of  1.9  to  1.  Com- 
puted on  a  50-year  repayment  record, 
this  means  that  taxpayers  will  get  back 
nearly  $2  for  every  $1  invested.  As  you 
know,  this  ranks  the  Dickey-Lincoln 
project  as  one  of  the  most  attractive 
Federal  hydroelectric  developments 
either  authorized  or  in  existence. 

This  is  already  a  market  for  power 
which  can  be  produced  by  the  Dickey- 
Lincoln  project.  Letters  of  intent  to  piu-- 
chase  100,000  kilowatts  of  firm  power 
have  come  from  municipalities  and  rural 
electric  cooperatives  in  Maine.  Similar 
letters  for  purchase  of  650,000  kilowatts 
of  peaking  power  have  come  from  other 
preference  customers  in  New  England. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Maine  and  of  the  other  New  England 
States  need  and  deserve  to  have  the 
Dickey-Lincoln  project.  Today,  electric 
consumers  in  New  England  pay  the  high- 
est electric  bills  in  the  Nation.  For  years, 
this  has  been  the  only  area  where  tax- 
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paying  families  and  Industries  have  been 
denied  the  benefits  of  Federal  hydro- 
electric development,  with  Its  "yard- 
stick" effect  In  bringing  down  power 
costs. 

It  Is  widely  acknowledged  that  ample 
Irw-cost  power  Is  a  basic  requirement  for 
new  industries,  but  business  and  Indus- 
trial development  have  long  bec.i  al- 
lowed to  slip  away  from  New  England 
to  other  parts  of  the  country,  where  re- 
source development  gets  more  attention. 
Few  new  commercial  enterprises  have 
taken  the  place  of  the  departed  ones.  As 
a  result,  there  are  fewer  jobs,  smaller 
payrolls,  less  consiuner  spending,  and  a 
narrower  '-ax  base  upon  which  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  people  who  have  re- 
mained in  their  home  communities  In 
tlie  New  England  States. 

It  does  not  have  to  be  this  way.  The 
Dickey-Lincoln  project  would  not  only 
bring  estimated  savings  of  $9  million  a 
year  to  tiM  customers  who  would  be  buy- 
ing^  its  pewer,  but  construction  of  this 
project  could  have  other  far-reaching 
benefits  for  the  depressed  economy  of 
this  section  of  the  country. 

It  is  estimated  that  11.200  man-years 
of  labor  will  be  required  to  complete  the 
construction  Job.  Add  to  this  the  jobs 
and  payroll  involved  in  producing  600,- 

000  tons  of  concrete,  25.000  tons  of  re- 
inforced steel  for  the  dam  and  45,000 
tons  of  steel  for  transmission  line  con- 
struction, plus  all  the  other  materials 
and  equipment  which  will  be  required, 
and  this  makes  quite  a  package. 

The  multiplier  effect  of  this  much  eco- 
nomic activity  is  a  much  needed  boost 
tc  put  New  England  back  into  the  main- 
stream of  the  U.S.  economy.  It  can  bring 
new  Industries  and  enlarge  existing  ones. 
"Yardstick  '  Federal  hydroelectric  power 
can  be  the  key  to  open  up  the  undevel- 
oped region  of  northern  Maine  and  to 
bring  more  jobs  and  payroll  dollars  to 
the  whole  northeastern  corner  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Stafford]. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  be  associated  with  the  re- 
marks of   the   gentleman   from  Maine 

1  Mr.  Hathaway  1.  This  particular  proj- 
ect, the  Dickey-Lincoln  Dam,  is  one  on 
which  as  Maine  goes  so  goes  Vermont. 
We  feel  that  northern  New  England  has 
suffered  severe  handicaps  in  terms  of  the 
availability  of  electrical  energy  at  a 
reasonable  price.  We  think  construction 
of  this  project  would  provide  additional 
sources  of  much- needed  electrical  energy 
in  northern  New  England  at  a  reason- 
able price  that  can  be  of  benefit  to  Ver- 
mont, New  Hampshire,  and  Maine.  In 
addition  to  providing  ix>wer,  this  would 
give  us  a  yardstick  by  which  we  could 
measure  the  costs,  and  the  charges 
made  by  other  electrical  generating  utili- 
ties in  our  part  of  the  country.  I  fully 
support  this  project. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  GiAiMol. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
tills  tune  not  to  get  Into  the  technical 
aspects  of  the  Dickey-Lincoln  problem, 
but  merely  to  point  out  to  the  Ho\iae 
and  to  the  Committee  that  we  are  faced 


once  again  with  the  question  of  the  hy- 
droelectric plant  in  the  State  of  Maine 
known  as  the  Dickey-Lincoln  project.  I 
would  also  like  to  have  the  Committee 
bear  in  mind  that  the  budget  calls  for 
$671,000  Just  for  planning  purposes.  I 
would  like  to  stress  that  we  should  not  be 
deceived  by  this  figure.  This  Is  a  plan- 
ning figure.  This  is  a  continuing  amount 
which,  by  Its  authorization  and  Its  appro- 
priation today,  means  that  we  further 
commit  ourselves  to  a  tremendous  ex- 
penditure not  in  the  sum  of  $671,000  but 
a  figure  which  ranges  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, in  my  opinion,  of  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars. That  is  what  we  are  talking  about 
here.  I  believe  the  House  is  entirely 
familiar  with  the  principal  arguments 
for  and  against  Dickey-Lincoln.  We  liave 
gone  into  them  year  after  year. 

We  have  gone  into  this  problem  and  I 
do  not  think  we  need  to  recite  them  again 
in  any  detail.  However,  I  would  like  to 
cite  a  few  salient  points  which  In  my 
opinion  need  to  be  made. 

First,  what  is  the  true  cost  to  build  a 
project.  Including  the  dams,  the  power- 
plant,  and  the  450  miles  of  transmission. 
There  are  almost  as  many  cost  estimates 
being  bandied  about  as  there  are  Mem- 
bers of  this  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
says  $320  million  at  the  1966  price  levels, 
without  a  single  penny  of  escalation  over 
the  7  years  of  construction  that  He  ahead, 
which  is  the  contemplated  completion 
date  of  this  project.  The  cost  estimate  Is 
$443.3  million.  Yet  we  know  that  this  is 
to  be  but  a  minimum  figure.  This  is  a 
minimum  figure  as  to  the  estimated  first 
cost,  as  the  exact  costs  which  I  suspect 
as  in  the  case  of  other  projects  will  have 
to  be  adjusted  upward. 

A  simple  escalation  of  but  5  percent 
per  year  for  those  portions  of  the  project 
scheduled  for  completion  each  year  over 
the  next  7  years  would  bring  the  Corps 
of  Engineers'  cost  estimate,  as  I  stated 
previously,  to  $443.3  million. 

For  example,  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of 
the  world's  foremost  hydroelectric  engi- 
neering firms  has  given  an  estimate  of 
$535  million.  It  is  my  own  view  that  the 
project  would  cost  at  lestst  a  half  billion 
dollars.  If  one  wants  to,  one  can  use  the 
figure  as  submitted  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  as  some  Members  on  the  fioor 
have  used  to  Indicate  the  cost  of  the 
project. 

Mr.  Chali-man,  my  second  (>oint  Is  the 
so-called  favorable  benefit-cost  ratio. 
Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  an  equal  array 
of  these  niunbers  being  kicked  about. 
If  you  are  for  the  project  you  use  the 
benefit-cost  ratio  of  1.9  to  1.  If  you  have 
doubts  about  the  project  you  use  the 
figure  of  1.3  to  1.  And  If  you  are  opposed 
to  the  project  you  can  use  .86  to  1.  This 
numbers  game  is  approaching  the  point 
of  absurdity.  The  important  thing  to 
remember  Is  that  a  benefit-cost  ratio 
depends  entirely  upon  who  is  computing 
the  costs  and  estimating  the  benefits. 
If  you  want  a  very  favorable  ratio,  be 
certain  to  greatly  underestimate  the 
Initial  cost  of  construction  and  forget 
about  escalation.  Then  vastly  over-esti- 
mate the  benefits. 

These,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  the  salient 
factors  In  this  debate,  although  I  would 
remind  the  Members  of  the  House  that 
many  Members  are  seriously  concerned 


with  the  great  conversation  issues  In- 
volved In  the  distribution  of  a  prime 
wilderness  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  remind  the 
Members  of  the  House  and  all  of  my 
colleagues  that  on  four  separate  rollcall 
votes  we  have  said  an  emphatic  "No"  to 
this  project.  Last  year,  we  successfully 
stopped  the  expenditure  of  another  dol- 
lar for  ijlannlng  or  anything  else.  You 
cannot  reduce  power  costs  by  selecting 
the  highest  possible  way  to  bring  Into 
being  electric  power.  We  took  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  report,  the  report  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  the 
staff  report  and  have  agreed,  based  upon 
all  the  testimony,  to  the  fact  that  a 
Federal  alternative  method  of  creating 
power  win  give  us  the  same  power  at  a 
cheaper  cost  and,  therefore,  benefit  the 
taxpayers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  not  want  this 
high-cost  plant  which  can  only  produce 
hlRh-cost  power. 

I  urge  an  overwhelming  vote  to  reject 
Dickey-Lincoln  once  and  for  all. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  HOLIFIELDl. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
vice  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  and  having  chaired  hear- 
ings on  the  act.  It  was  my  opinion  that 
the  representatives  of  these  people  had 
done  a  pretty  good  job  when  they  cut 
the  authorization  request  to  the  extent  of 
$293  million. 

The  House  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions cut  It  to  the  amount  of  $218  mil- 
lion from  the  originally  requested 
amount. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  understand  It 
the  appropriation  amounts  to  about  $218 
million  below  the  requested  appropria- 
tion which  was  $2,764,600,000. 

I  am  not  going  to  complain  about  this 
cut  today  because  I  know  full  well  the 
situation  that  obtains.  This  House  has 
bought  the  fallacy  that  we  are  In  a  fi- 
nancial crisis,  and  I  take  the  position 
that  we  are  not.  But  that  does  not  make 
anj'  difference,  because  once  you  accept 
the  fallacy  that  we  are  in  a  great  finan- 
cial crisis  then  these  programs,  which 
many  of  us  desire  in  different  areas,  have 
to  be  cut. 

So  I  do  not  lay  the  blame  for  cutting 
these  projects  at  the  doorway  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  because 
they  have  to  follow  the  will  of  the  House, 
but  the  thing  that  I  cannot  understand 
is  this:  At  a  time  In  our  history  when 
corporate  profits  are  at  an  all-time  high, 
when  individual  earnings,  the  per  capita 
earnings  of  the  American  people,  are  ai 
an  all-time  high,  at  a  time  when  the 
savings  In  the  banks  and  in  the  thrift 
Institutions  of  this  country  are  at  an 
all-time  high,  and  at  a  time  when  more 
people  are  working.  75  million.  800-some- 
odd  thousand  people  working,  which  is 
10  million  more  than  were  working  In 
1960.  and  at  a  time  when  unemployment 
has  gone  done  in  the  last  7  years  from 
5.7  to  3.5,  that  I  continuously  hear  the 
people  on  the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle 
getting  up  and  saying  that  this  country 
Is  In  a  terrible  crisis. 

Tliere  was  never  a  time  In  the  history 
of  the  United  States  when  this  country 
was  as  strong  as  it  Is  today,  financially 
and  economically.  We  have  no  shortage 
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of  goods.  We  have  the  greatest  produc- 
tive potential  that  was  even  known  in 
the  world  In  our  factories  and  In  our 
fields,  yet  the  Members  on  the  other  side 
continually  harp  on  the  fact  that  we  are 
In  a  financial  crisis. 

Unfortunately,  some  of  my  friends  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  have  bought  that 
philosophy. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reject  that  philosophy 
completely,  but  I  know  full  well  that,  once 
the  majority  of  the  Members  of  this 
House  have  bought  that  philosophy,  then 
they  are  going  to  do  the  things  that  will 
cut  the  guts  out  of  the  programs  that 
mean  so  much  to  the  people  of  America, 
not  only  now,  but  in  the  future. 

You  cannot  fight  this  out  on  an  indi- 
vidual basis  or  on  an  individual  project, 
because  every  project  In  America  that 
goes  toward  the  building  up  of  America, 
whether  It  Is  in  the  Increasing  of  our 
natural  resources  potential  or  our  social 
potential,  or  our  vocational  potential  or 
our  educational  potential,  all  contribute 
toward  the  wealth  of  America. 

When  you  once  accept  the  policy  that 
we  caimot  afford  It.  then  you  have  to  go 
the  rest  of  the  way  and  you  have  to  cut 
the  guts  out  of  all  the  things  that  mean 
so  much  to  America. 

Well.  I  am  not  up  here  today  to  plead 
for  a  dime  to  be  added  to  this  appropria- 
tion. You  have  to  go  the  full  length,  until 
the  people  of  our  covmtry  know  exactly 
what  is  being  done,  and  know  how  they 
are  being  deluded  when  they  are  told  that 
you  cannot  afford  to  do  this,  you  cannot 
afford  this  particular  project,  you  cannot 
afford  that  particular  project  because  we 
are  In  a  financial  crisis. 

But  I  know  that  you  can.  And  If  there 
Is  any  man  on  this  floor  who  wamts  to 
get  up  and  challenge  the  facts  that  I  have 
brought  before  the  House  to  show  the 
strength  of  America,  then  they  can  do  It 
on  their  own  time,  because  I  am  not 
yielding,  I  might  say,  any  part  of  my  5 
minutes.  I  want  the  economic  facts  to  go 
on  the  Record,  and  I  Invite  the  Members 
to  look  at  the  speech  I  made  on  the  floor 
of  this  House  on  April  24,  and  they  will 
get  the  full  treatment  of  what  the  exact 
situation  Is  In  America  as  against  what  It 
is  believed  to  be. 

Although  I  made  that  speech  almost  a 
month  ago  and  challenged  those  who  be- 
lieve we  are  in  a  financial  crisis  to  an- 
swer the  economic  facts  in  that  speech, 
no  Member  has  accepted  the  challenge. 
I  again  state  that  we  are  not  in  a  finan- 
cial crisis  based  on  economic  facts. 

We  can  talk  ourselves  Into  a  "crisis." 
We  can  believe  a  fallacy  and  react  to  It 
as  though  It  were  a  fact. 

Corporate  profits,  per  capita  Income, 
per  capita  savings  in  our  thrift  institu- 
tions. Industrial  productive  capacity,  and 
employment  are  at  an  all-time  high  in 
U.S.  history. 

Our  national  debt  is  at  the  lowest  point 
percentagewise  to  the  national  gross 
product — 43  percent — that  it  has  been  In 
ths  last  26  years. 

Again  I  challenge  the  "crisis  crowd"  to 
!  eiute  the  facts  and  my  conclusions  based 
on  those  facts. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  . 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  all  I 
wanted  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  when  I  asked  him  to  yield  was 
this:  If  everything  Is  so  lovely,  and  the 
goose  is  hanging  so  high  financially  In 
this  country,  why  Is  the  pressure  being 
put  on  here  this  afternoon  to  line  up 
the  votes  to  pass  a  $10  or  a  $12  billion 
Federal  tax  Increase  tomorrow? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  gladly  yield  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  jlelding. 

Having  been  challenged,  I  would  like 
to  say  "at  a  time  like  this,"  what  does 
the  Secretary  of  the  gentleman's  own 
party,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  say 
about  the  financial  situation  of  this 
country  after  three  planned  deficits  over 
$25  billion?  At  a  time  like  this,  I  want 
to  say  I  do  not  believe  m  spending  be- 
yond our  Income,  and  furthermore  take 
exception  to  all  the  postulates  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  I  Mr.  Holi- 
field].  We  are  rapidly  approaching 
bankruptcy. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes — and  every  other 
spokesman  that  they  can  run  out  pub- 
licly In  behalf  of  the  Great  Society. 

Mr.  HALL.  Not  only  that — if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further— it  is  high  time 
that  .some  Members  around  here  found 
out  that  the  people  of  America  still  be- 
lieve in  the  old-fashioned  arithmetic, 
and  not  that  which  Is  going  on  in  these 
annual  planned  deficits.  It  is  high  time 
in  my  opinion,  having  mined  our  soil, 
and  robbed  our  children  by  overappro- 
priatlng  our  income;  that  we  got  at  the 
job  of  balancing  the  budget  for  about 
the  first  time  In  8  years. 

The  forward  thrust  of  Inflation  has  devel- 
oped such  momentum  that  monetary  au- 
thority— the  Federal  Reserve — with  little  or 
no  help  from  the  fiscal  authority — the  Con- 
gress, in  the  final  analysis — Is  •  •  •  bur- 
dened with  the  responsibility  for  prevent- 
ing an  economic  bust  of  nuclear  proportions. 
It  is  a  monumental  task,  for  sure,  now  that 
popular  psychology  has  become  so  adverse 
and  the  thinking  of  millions  of  people  in- 
creasingly is  being  influenced  by  emotion — 
by  the  fear  that  their  savings,  their  life 
insurance,  and  their  retirement  and  social 
security  lienefits  will  be  lost  in  whole  or  In 
part  as  the  purchasing  power  (value)  of 
proper  dollars  continues  to  decline  at  a  dis- 
turbing rate. 

So  states  my  friend  Arthur  A.  Smith, 
economist  for  the  First  National  Bank 
in  Dallas,  Tex.,  on  June  15,  1968,  Mr. 
Chairman;  so  say  the  people  at  home  to 
whom  I  talk  and  exchange  correspond- 
ence. I  feel  the  neosoclal  theories  of  the 
big  spenders  in  the  great  society  have 
been  disproved  and  are  timely  for  rejec- 
tion— once  and  for  all. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  and  I  say  amen  to 
that.  too. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.TiERNANl. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  thank  the  distinguished  chairman  for 
giving  me  this  opportunity  to  address  the 
House  today. 

As  you  know,  the  budget  request  for 
the  Dickey-Lincoln  project  was  cut  al- 
most in  half.  We  are  talking  about  an 
appropriation  of  $671,000  for  continuing 
the  planning  of  this  project. 


You  have  heard  the  gentleman  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Hathaway]  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine  (Mr.  KvkosI  speak  in 
favor  of  this  project.  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  Members  of  the  Hou.se 
of  Representatives  realize  that  these  two 
Congressmen  are  from  the  State  of  Maine 
where  this  project  will  be  located  and 
have  asked  that  relief  from  the  highest 
electric  iJower  rates  in  the  Nation  be 
given  to  their  constituent.  I  want  to 
point  out  to  the  Members  Of  the  House 
the  extensive  hearings  that  were  held 
before  the  subcommittee  chaired  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr. 
BoLANDl.  It  is  all  spelled  out  before  that 
committee  from  page  1311  to  page  1340. 
In  the  extensive  hearings  held  by  the 
subcommittee,  all  of  the  objections  that 
have  been  raised  here  on  the  floor  last 
year  and  again  today  by  our  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut,  are 
answered  point  by  point  and  spelled  out 
in  detail. 

But  one  of  the  things  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  is  this:  Why  I,  a  Congressman 
from  Rhode  Island,  am  concerned  about 
continuing  the  planning  of  this  project, 
its  ultimate  construction,  anU  what  will 
it  mean  to  my  peoule? 

I  will  tell  you  what  it  means  to  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island.  Each  month  my 
people  pay  $3.80  a  month  more  than  the 
national  average  for  electrical  power  for 
residential  rates. 

For  Rhode  Island,  on  page  1331,  there 
appears  a  table,  where  it  is  ixjinted  out 
that  for  the  residential  users  in  Rhode 
Island  they  pay  32.5  percent  above  the 
national  average.  Commercial  users  pay 
43.7  percent  more  than  the  national 
average.  Industrial  users  in  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island  pay  62.2  percent  more  for 
electrical  energj'  than  the  national 
average. 

Gentlemen,  I  cannot  urge  you  any 
stronger  than  that.  This  is  a  project  that 
2,  3,  and  4  years  ago  was  found  by  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  be  justifiable. 
But  it  has  been  constantly  sniped  at  and 
unjustifiably  attacked  by  some  oppo- 
nents, as  the  gentleman  from  Maine  I  Mr. 
Hathaway]  has  already  pointed  out. 

I  want  to  urge  a-,  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  New  England  delegation  to 
consider  what  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Vermont,  and  my  coUeasjues 
from  Maine  have  Indicated.  This  is  a 
most  worthy  project.  There  has  been  an 
effort  here  to  economize;  we  have  cut  the 
budset  request  almost  in  half.  We  are 
asking  merely  that  the  planning  of  this 
project  be  continued  until  the  fiscal  sit- 
uation improves.  At  that  time  we  would 
then  want  to  go  forward  with  it  because 
it  is  a  most  worthy  and  feasible  project. 
I  believe  the  attempt  to  delete  funds 
for  the  continuation  of  planning  of  the 
Dickey-Lincoln  hydroelectric  power  proj- 
ect should  be  defeated.  I  further  believe 
that  the  feasibility  of  the  Dickey-Lincoln 
project  has  been  proven  beyond  reason- 
able doubt  and  it  merits  our  support. 
In  addition,  I  feel  New  England  is  en- 
titled—at long  last— to  its  fair  share  of 
the  benefits  of  public  power. 

Permit  me  to  briefly  outline  the  facts 
that  are  pertinent  to  the  Dickey-Lincoln 
School  hydroelectric  power  project. 

First.  Electric  rates  in  New  England 
are  the  highest  In  the  country. 
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Second.  The  record  shows  that  New 
England's  private  utilities  have  done 
little  over  the  past  years  to  reduce  these 
rates. 

Third.  Over  a  period  of  several  years, 
the  Dickey  project  has  been  studieu  In 
great  detail  by  numerous  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies. 

Fourth.  Engineering  feasibility  and 
economic  justifications  of  the  project 
have  been  demonstrated  beyond  any 
possible  doubt. 

Fifth.  The  Dickey  project  as  designed 
Is  uniquely  suited  to  fulfill  the  role  it  is 
destined  to  play  In  providing  power  to 
New  England  consumers. 

Sixth.  The  project  will  provide  electric- 
ity at  the  lowest  cost  to  consumers. 

Seventh.  A  market  exists  for  the  power 
Dickey  will  generate.  In  fact,  the  peak- 
ing power  to  be  available  for  shipment 
out  of  Maine  is  already  oversubscribed. 

Eighth.  The  private  utilities  have  been 
unable  to  offer  a  plan  which  can  chal- 
lenge Dtckey  for  efficiency  of  operation  or 
cost  of'electrlc  energy  production. 

Ninth.  The  private  utilities  are  unable 
to  promise  that  they  can  significantly 
reduce  rates  to  consumers  nearly  as 
much  as  Dickey  will. 

Tenth.  The  Dickey-Lincoln  project  Is 
by  all  odds  and  by  any  standard  the  best 
means  of  reducing  electric  rates  in  New 
England. 

These  are  not  only  my  views.  They  are 
the  considered  judgment  of  the  Federal 
agencies  expert  in  such  matters,  specifi- 
cally, the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  the 
Department  of  Interior,  and  tlie  Federal 
Power  Commission. 

I  ask  all  of  those  who  may  be  in  doubt 
on  this  project — and  who  are  interested 
In  fact  and  not  fiction — to  look  at  the 
testimony  of  the  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Works  beginning  on 
page  1311  and  concluding  on  page  1340. 
The  arguments  of  the  opposition  simply 
,  do  not  stand  up  when  compared  to  the 
presentation  made  before  this  commit- 
tee. 

As  to  the  argument  that  New  England 
citizens  do  not  favor  tiiis  proposal.  I  in- 
vite all  of  my  colleagues  to  turn  their  at- 
tention to  a  recent  districtwide  poll  I 
conducted  and  the  results  that  I  received. 
In  this  questionnaire.  I  asked  my  con- 
stituents if  they  favored  the  Dickey-Lin- 
coln public  power  project  as  a  way  in 
which  to  begin  effecting  lower  electric 
power  rates  in  New  England.  The  resiilts 
were  overwhelming.  Seventy-one  percent 
favor  it.  13  percent  oppose  it,  and  a  little 
over  15  percent  were  undecided. 

I  tliink  this  is  eloquent  testimony. 

I  am  quite  satisfied  witii  the  merits  of 
this  project.  I  am  proud  to  lend  my  sup- 
port to  its  fulfillment.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  reject  this  attempt  to  delete 
these  funds  and  give  New  England  a 
modest,  a  very  modest  appropriation  to 
continue  preliminary  study  and  engi- 
neering on  the  Dickey  project. 

Mis.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chaiiman.  I  rise  to  support  H.R.  17903. 
to  commend  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Public  Works  Subcommittee  of 
Appropriation,  Mr.  Kirwajj,  and  to  com- 
mend the  committee. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
man-hours  of  employment  in  tiiis  bill  at 
a  time  when  this  Nation  is  concerned  with 
jobs  for  people. 


List  follows: 
BMPtoTKSMT:   Public  Works  APHioFmiATioM 

Bure«u  of  Reclamation:  390  con  tracts: 
as.OOO  auhD-years  of  employment  (on  and 
off  site). 

Corps  of  Engineers:  962  contracU:  66,000 
man-years  of  employment. 

Treated  In  round  figures — over  1.200  con- 
tracts:   90.000    man-yenrs. 

Significant  budget  reductions  would  effect 
contracts.  , 

These  jobs  are  the  backbone  of  our 
economy  and  provide  the  tax  base  for 
payment  of  many  facets  of  our  economy. 

I  urge  support  for  H.R.  17903  and  for 
the  development  of  our  own  national 
economy. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. In  considering  tliis  bill,  it  is  essen- 
tial for  us  to  weigh  carefully  both  the 
need  for  short-nm  savings  and  the  in- 
tere.sts  of  long-range  economy.  This  bill 
has  been  singled  out  by  some  as  one  ap- 
propriations measure  where  substantial 
immediate  savings  could  be  gained 
through  wholesale  cuts  and  postpone- 
ments. Yet  as  many  have  so  wisely  ob- 
served today,  delaying  many  of  the  es- 
sential public  works  projects  in  this  bill 
could  prove  immensely  costly  in  the  long 
run,  not  only  because  construction  de- 
layed will  inevitably  cost  far  more  later, 
but  also  because,  for  every  year  of  delay, 
the  communities  and  States  involved  will 
lose  the  tremendous  economic  benefits 
which  these  projects  provide  and  gen- 
erate. 

I  am  particularly  glad  that  the  com- 
mittee has  recommended  approval  of 
$760,000  for  additional  land  acquisition 
for  the  Bloomington  Dam  and  Reservoir 
in  Garrett  County.  Md..  and  neighboring 
West  Virginia.  This  project,  on  the  North 
Branch  of  the  Potomac  River,  will  pro- 
vide essential  flood  control,  water  quality 
control,  and  water  supply  for  the  com- 
munities and  Industries  of  western 
Marj'land.  and  will  augment  the  water 
supply  of  the  Metropolitan  Washington 
area,  which  has  already  been  threatened 
with  shortages  at  periods  of  low  flow. 

The  Congress  has  consistently  recog- 
nized the  importance  of  the  Blooming- 
ton  Dam  to  the  prudent  conservation 
and  consistent  development  of  the  Po- 
tomac River  Basin.  Endorsement  of 
these  funds  today  Is  wholly  in  accord 
with  the  support  given  to  this  project  by 
the  Congress  in  previous  years,  when  In 
some  cases  appropriations  have  even  ex- 
ceeded the  amounts  requested  by  the  Ad- 
ministration. 

I  might  note  that  a  small  victory  was 
scored  this  year,  since  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  did  include  $800,000  for  the  proj- 
ect in  the  flscal  1969  budget.  This  support 
for  Bloomington  is  a  welcome  contrast 
with  the  Bureau's  previous  position,  and 
I  trust  that  it  is  an  Indication  that  the 
dam  has  finally  been  recognized  by  the 
Bureau,  as  well  as  the  Congress,  as  a 
project  which  merits  some  priority. 

The  committee  this  year  did  cut  the 
appropriation  for  the  Bloomington  by 
$40,000,  but  this  amount  represents  sim- 
ply the  5-percent  cut  applied  across  the 
board  in  the  interests  of  immediate 
spending  reductions.  The  $740,000  in  this 
bill  will  ceitainly  enable  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  proceed  with  land  acquisi- 
tion and  site  preparation,  and  I  trust 


that  actiud  construction  can  be  started 
In  1969. 

Clearly  this  is  a  case  in  which  It  is  in 
the  pubUc  interest  to  proceed  as  rap- 
idly as  possible.  I  know  that  the  people  of 
western  Marjiand,  who  need  this  project 
and  have  shown  theU'  willingness  to  bear 
their  full  share  of  its  cost,  will  applaud 
our  action  today  in  approving  these 
funds. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  has  maintained  that 
the  central  and  southern  Florida  flood 
control  project  as  authorized  does  not 
mention  delivery  of  water  to  Everglades 
National  Park  from  Lake  Okeechobee  by 
means  of  pumping,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  corps  1948  report— H.D.  643 — In- 
cludes many  references  to  the  park.  The 
Chief  of  Engineers  wrote — page  4,  H.D. 
643: 

The  plan  of  Improvement  has  been  devel- 
oped in  full  recognition  of  the  Importance  of 
Everglades  National  PMk  •  •  •.  Release  of 
water  from  conservation  storage  will  assist  In 
restoring  and  maintaining  natural  conditions 
within  the  national  park  area. 

Despite  this,  the  corps  contends  its 
report  did  not  include  provision  for  re- 
lease by  pumping.  The  associated  costs 
are  not  reflected  in  the  cost  sharing 
agreements  with  the  State  of  Florida, 
and  the  corps  has  held  that  it  could  not 
therefore,  expend  project  fimds  for 
pumping  to  the  park  \vithout  authoriza- 
tion. This  appears  to  be  a  contradiction 
for  release  of  water  to  the  park  as  au- 
thorized except,  as  the  corps  interprets 
it,  not  by  pumping.  If  this  interpretation 
Is  correct,  the  initial  planning  error  Is 
correctable  by  appropriation  of  funds 
which  specifically  permits  such  pumping. 
Funds  have  been  appropriated  for  this 
purpose  beginning  in  1966. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  recommended 
water  resources  plan  on  the  C.  &  S.  F. 
project  is  being  heard  by  the  House  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  today.  June  19, 
1968.  This  plan  eliminates  the  "error." 
The  cost  sharing  formula  of  the  new  plan, 
if  authorized,  will  eliminate  the  need  of 
such  statements  as  "financing  the  U.S. 
share  of  the  cost  of  pumping  water 
from  Lake  Okeechobee  to  the  Everglades 
National  Park "  lines  22,  23,  and  24,  page 
5.  H.R.  17903.  as  these  costs  will  be  met  in 
the  future  from  normal  project  appro- 
priations. 

Pending  action  by  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee,  the  cited  provision  in 
H.R.  17903  is  beneficial  to  the  Everglades 
National  Park. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  the 
public  works  appropriations  bill  that  we 
are  considering  today,  there  has  been  al- 
located to  the  New  EIngland  division  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  an  outlay  of 
$20,000  for  fiscal  year  1969  for  continu- 
ation of  the  Providence  River  and  Har- 
bor debris  study. 

This  study  was  begun  2  years  ago  with 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  feasibil- 
ity of  eliminating  the  sources  of  drift 
and  debris  by  the  removal  and  disposal 
of  all  dilapidated  structures,  rotting 
piles,  and  decaying  boat  hulks. 

This  year  an  extension  in  area  of  the 
study  has  been  authorized  to  Include 
that  part  of  the  Seekonk  River  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Providence  River  to  the 
Main  Street  Dam  in  Pawtucket.  With 
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this  extension  of  the  study  we  will  now 
be  able  to  learn  the  precise  nature  and 
extent  of  a  waterfront  cleanup. 
I  urge  passage  of  the  bill. 
Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
public  works  appropriation  bill  being 
considered  by  the  House  today  contains 
funds  for  completion  of  the  much-needed 
Colebrook  River  dam  and  reservoir  in 
my  State  of  Connecticut.  I  urge  approval 
of  the  expenditures  needed  to  complete 
this  important  project,  which  will  pro- 
vide essential  flood  control,  water  supply, 
and  recreational  facilities. 

The  Colebrook  River  dam  is  an  out- 
growth of  the  disastrous  floods  of  1955  in 
Connecticut.  It  is  a  multipurpose  project 
for  flood  control,  present  and  future 
water  needs,  and  fish  and  wildlife. 

First,  this  project  performs  the  vital 
function  of  reducing  flood  damage  at 
population  centers  along  the  Farming- 
ton  River;  areas  hard  hit  by  loss  of  lives 
and  property  damages  during  record 
floods  in  August  and  October  1955. 

Second,  the  water  supply  pool  provided 
by  the  reservoir  will  make  available  10 
billion  gallons  of  water  supply  storage 
to  the  Hartford  metropolitan  district  to 
supplement  its  present  water  supply.  The 
metropolitan  district  commission  is  now 
supplying  the  water  needs  of  some 
360,000  people  in  Hartford  and  neighbor- 
ing communities  of  Windsor,  Bloomfield, 
West  Hartford,  Newington,  Wethersfleld, 
Rocky  Hill,  Glastonburj-,  East  Hartford, 
and  portions  of  Manchester  and  South 
Windsor. 

The  additional  water  supply  is  essen- 
tial to  meet  the  increasing  demands  of 
the  metropolitan  district's  jurisdiction, 
which  serves  constituents  of  my  congres- 
sional district.  The  voters  have  already 
overwhelmingly  approved  a  bond  issue 
authorizing  the  metropolitan  district 
commission  to  expend  up  to  $6,000,000  in 
contributions  to  the  construction  of  the 
project. 

Lastly,  completion  of  the  Colebrook 
Reservoir  facility  will  make  a  significant 
contribution  toward  fulfilling  sports  fish- 
ing and  outdoor  recreation  needs.  Be- 
cause Cormecticut  is  a  heavily  populated 
State  and  pressures  of  modem  day  living 
weigh  heavily  on  all  of  us.  these  addi- 
tional benefits — economic  and  noneco- 
nomic — should  not  be  underestimated  by 
any  means. 

In  behalf  of  my  constituents  in  the 
First  Congressional  District,  the  people 
of  the  entire  Parmington  River  Valley, 
and  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  as  a 
whole,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  approve 
the  funds  needed  to  complete  this  proj- 
ect in  the  coming  fiscal  year.  It  is  vital 
to  the  future  growth,  welfare,  and  pros- 
perity of  my  State. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
a  crucial  year  for  America,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, I  am  well  aware  of  the  tremendous 
responsibilities  facing  us.  The  committee 
has  recognized  the  critical  budgetary 
situation  and  at  the  same  time  has  made 
necessary  decisions  to  maintain  ongoing 
programs  covered  by  the  bill. 

A  genuine  effort  has  been  made  by  the 
committee  to  provide  appropriations  on  a 
priority  basis.  "Hiere  are  no  unbudgeted 
projects  in  this  bill  and  1969  spending 
for  ail  major  programs  has  been  reduced 
below  the  1968  appropriation  level. 


I  want  to  commend  the  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Works  Appropriations  for  the 
many  hours  and  days  which  it  devoted  to 
hearings  on  projects  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. The  many  public  works  projects  in 
this  bill  have  undergone  lengthy,  careful, 
and  thorough  justification  at  the  local, 
State,  and  Federal  levels. 

There  are  many  public  works  type 
projects  that  the  American  taxpayer  is 
financing  through  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. I  only  wish  they  would  be  subject 
to  as  thorough  a  justification  process  as 
the  projects  in  our  own  country. 

In  the  Kansas  Fourth  Congressional 
District,  much  of  the  work  at  present 
consists  of  investigations  on  the  Arkan- 
sas River  Basin.  Although  there  may  be 
some  reduction  in  keeping  with  the  com- 
mittee's economy  action,  there  is  in- 
cluded in  the  budget  for  fiscal  1969,  $80,- 
000  to  continue  studies  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  from  Great  Bend,  Kans.,  to 
Tulsa,  Okla.  This  is  a  comprehensive  on- 
going study  of  flood  control,  conserva- 
tion, allied  water  usages  v.-hich  has  been 
broadened  to  include  a  feasibility  inves- 
tigation of  navigation  from  Tulsa  to 
Wichita,  Kans. 

Another  budget  item  is  for  $68,000  for 
an  ongoing  study  from  Great  Bend, 
Kans.,  to  John  Martin  Dam,  Colo.,  to  de- 
termine if  further  improvements  of  the 
Arkansas  River  and  tributaries  are  nec- 
essary in  the  interest  of  flood  protection. 

Tlie  committee  also  has  recommended 
S240,000  for  construction  of  flood  control 
works    on    Cow    Creek    in    Hutchinson, 

There  also  is  an  item  of  $150,000  in- 
cluded for  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  Marion  Dam  and  Reservoir  which 
is  nearing  completion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  Kansas  we  have  a 
deep  interest,  motivated  by  experience, 
to  join  hands  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  conservation  and  develop- 
ment of  water  resources  and  the  plan- 
ning of  protection  against  disastrous 
floods. 

We  have  experienced  both  floods  and 
drought  in  recent  years  and  we  have 
come  to  know  the  importance  of  our  in- 
vestment in  carefully  considered  water 
resources  development  and  flood  control 
projects. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  had 
intended  to  offer  at  the  appropriate  time 
an  amendment  to  delete  $13  million  from 
the  biU. 

After  reading  the  report  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  on  au- 
thorizing appropriations  for  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  for  fiscal  year  1969 
and  conferring  with  the  members  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  I  realize  it 
would  be  futile. 

According  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  repwrt,  virtually  all  of  the 
fiscal  year  1969  operating  costs  for  the 
cooperative  power  reactor  demonstration 
program  will  be  funded  from  prior  year 
appropriations. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  committee's  attention  one 
of  the  projects  which  will  receive  $13 
million  in  fiscal  year  1969  under  the  co- 
operative power  reactor  demonstration 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  refer  to  the  Fort  St. 
Vrain  Nuclear  Generating  Station.  The 
area  about  35  miles  north  of  Denver, 


between  the  South  Platte  River  and  St. 
Vrain  Creek,  is  the  designated  site  of  the 
Fort  St.  Vrain  unit.  It  is  a  high  tempera- 
ture gas-cooled  reactor — HTGR — cooled 
with  helimn  and  designed  to  produce  842 
MWt.  thermal  with  an  ultimate  capacity 
of  879  MWt.  thermal.  The  prestre.ssed 
concrete  reactor  vessel — PGRV — pro- 
posed for  this  plant  is  the  first  in  the 
United  States. 

I  note  with  grave  concern  that  Dr. 
David  Okrent,  a  member  of  the  independ- 
ent Advisory  Committee  on  Reactor 
Safeguards,  USAEC,  comments  as  fol- 
lows: 

From  the  standpoint  of  reactor  safety,  the 
Port  St.  Vrain  design  is  especially  vulnera- 
ble to  vessel  failure  because  a  single  struc- 
ture serves  as  both  reactor  vessel  and  second 
containment  ...  I  believe  It  would  not  be 
prudent  at  this  time  to  construct  larger  re- 
actors of  the  Fort  St.  Vrain  type  at  more 
populated  sites  without  additional  safety 
features  to  cope  with  major  accidents  Involv- 
ing various  modes  of  failure  of  the  reactor 
vessel. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  conviction  that 
if  units  similar  to  the  Port  St.  Vrain 
would  be  imwise  in  more  populated  areas, 
the  Port  St.  Vrain  project  is  too  dan- 
gerous to  be  35  miles  north  of  Denver, 
the  seat  of  a  number  of  sensitive  Federal 
agencies,  as  well  as  a  goodly  portion  of 
the  population  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
area. 

Dr.  Okrent  states  further: 

The  Fort  St.  Vrain  Station  will  have  the 
first  prestressed  concrete  reactor  vessel  de- 
signed and  constructed  in  the  United  Slates, 
although  such  vessels  have  been  built  abroad. 
However,  even  abroad,  only  limited  experience 
exists  with  these  vessels.  Not  all  of  that  ex- 
{Derlence  has  been  favorable,  and  none  of 
the  existing  experience  covers  more  than  a 
fraction  of  the  operational  life  of  the  vessels 

I  visualize  with  horror  the  tragedy 
which  might  be  forthcoming  due  to  a 
flaw  in  the  containment.  I  must  remind 
you  that  the  Fort  St.  Vrain  proposal  is 
especially  vulnerable  to  vessel  failure 
since  a  single  structure  serves  as  both 
reactor  vessel  and  secondary  contain- 
ment. We  have  no  assurance  that  a  defect 
in  the  containment  would  be  revealed 
prior  to  failure  of  the  facility.  I  do  not 
feel  that  we  can  take  such  a  risk  with  the 
lives  of  an  entire  area. 

Dr.  Joseph  Hendrie,  another  member 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Reactor 
Safeguards.  USAEC.  apparently  sharing 
this  concern,  said : 

I  believe  the  Port  St.  Vrain  reactor  should 
be  contained  In  a  building  of  such  design, 
pressure  and  leakage  characteristics  as  to  pro- 
tect the  public  m  the  event  of  a  major  fail- 
ure of  the  reactor  vessel. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Fort  St.  Vrain  Nu- 
clear Generating  Station  is  not  essential 
to  the  needs  of  industry  and  the  public 
in  Colorado.  A  coal  plant  approximately 
the  size  of  the  Fort  St.  Vrain  project  can 
produce  all  the  power  that  is  neces- 
sarj' — necessary  for  today's  demands  and 
tomorrow's  expansion — as  economically 
and  certainly  without  question,  with 
more  safety.  A  coal  plant  would  consume 
approximately  1  million  tons  of  coal  ai:- 
nually.  This  means  the  employment  of 
300  men  engaged  in  the  actual  produc- 
tion of  coal,  and  a  payroll  of  approx- 
imately $2  million  per  year.  This  plant 
would  be  located  in  the  heart  of  a  major 
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coal- producing  area  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain West.  I  caimot  tielp  but  view  with 
perception  and  excitement  the  tremen- 
dous value  a  coal  plant  of  tills  size  would 
make  to  the  economy  of  this  region. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  is  scheduled 
to  vote  tomorrow  on  the  10-percent  sur- 
tax on  income  taxes  coupled  with  a  $6 
billion  reduction  in  spending.  I  know  of 
no  better  place  to  start  the  reduction  on 
nonessential  expenditures  than  with 
such  projects  as  the  Fort  St.  Vrain  nu- 
clear generating  plant. 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  In  c<»- 
nection  with  the  public  works  appropria- 
tion bill  pending  before  the  House.  I 
would  like  to  express  my  total  support  of 
the  funds  necessary  to  complete  the 
Colebrook  River  Dam  and  Reservoir  in 
my  Sixth  Congressional  District  In  the 
State  of  Connecticut. 

The  authorization  for  thia  project  Is  a 
direct  result  of  our  disastrous  floods  of 
1955  \<rhen  19  lives  were  lost  and  dam- 
ages estimated  at  over  $28,000,000  were 
experienced  on  the  main  stem  of  the 
Parmington  River.  Connecticut  has  been 
peculiarly  vulnerable  to  flood  damage: 
concentration  in  the  narrow  flood  plains 
has  exposed  this  area  to  catastrophic 
losses. 

Following  the  1955 'floods.  Congress  in- 
structed the  Army  Engineers  to  review 
flood  control  plans  in  the  New  England 
area  and  has  appropriated  funds  which 
have  begun  to  provide  a  measiu^  of  flood 
control.  The  Farmington  River  basin  is 
one  which  has  been  surveyed  and  pre- 
ventive work  undertaken,  of  which  the 
Colebrook  Reservoir,  now  nearing  com- 
pletion, is  a  fimdamental  part. 

We  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  this 
project  is  the  first  flood  control  project 
to  Incorporate  provisions  for  water 
supply  under  the  authority  of  the  Water 
Supply  Act  of  1958.  The  water  supply 
pool  provided  by  the  Coleb^jok  Reservoir 
is  yttal  to  the  needs  of  the  Hartford 
Metropolitan  District  which  is  now  serv- 
ing the  water  needs  of  some  360,000  of 
the  people  In  the  vicinity  of  our  State 
capitol.  The  director  of  our  State  Water 
Resources  Commission  has  termed  this 
project  the  most  val\«ble  water  resource 
project  presently  built  or  contemplated 
in  Connecticut. 

In  addition  to  giving  vitally  needed 
flood  control  protection  to  the  people  of 
the  Parmington  River  Valley  and  pro- 
viding essential  water  supply  for  the 
Hartford  area.  Colebrook  Reservoir  also 
will  provide  Connecticut  with  an  impor- 
tant sports  fishing  and  outdoor  reci-ea- 
tion  facility.  Ours  is  a  densely  populated 
State,  so  this  recreational  aspect  of  the 
project  also  is  of  vital  importance  and 
will  provide  healthful  relaxation  for 
many  citizens. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Colebrook  Dam 
and  Reservoir  is  a  much-needed  resource 
in  the  State  of  Coimecticut.  I  urge  ap- 
proval of  the  funds  needed  to  complete 
the  project  in  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
House  approved  yesterday  in  substantial 
part  the  Senate  amendments  to  the 
NASA  authorization  bill,  HH.  15856.  The 
Senate  amendments  include  $55  million 
for  the  NERVA  nuclear  rocket  program 
in  conformity  with  arguments  we  made 
at  the  time  the  House  originally  passed 
this  legislation. 


Unfortunately,  the  pending  biU.  H.R. 
17903,  providing  funds  for  public  works 
and  nuclear  programs,  was  passed  out  of 
committee  last  Friday.  5  days  before  the 
authorization  was  effected  for  the 
NERVA  program  in  this  House  yesterday. 

As  a  result  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee has  had  no  other  choice  but  to  cut 
the  present  bill  by  $39  million  for  this 
program.  I  would  anticipate  that  the 
Senate  in  line  with  the  authorization  bill 
Just  coni  lered  will  review  the  funding 
for  the  NERVA  program  when  the  pend- 
ing bill  is  then  considered.  I  would  hope 
that  full  funding  is  restored  on  this  pro- 
gram in  the  Seimte. 

I  commented  on  the  NERVA  program 
curtailment  last  May  2,  prior  to  the  Sen- 
ate action  restoring  the  funds,  as 
follows : 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  begin  with.  I  want  to 
complUneat  the  comnUttee  on  Its  efTorta  to- 
ward economy.  I  think  you  have  a  bare  bones 
bill  here  today.  I  am  concerned,  of  course, 
that  you  cut  out  the  nuclear  motor  NERVA 
projfram  which  Is  constructed  p«rtly  In  my 
congressional  district  and  in  about  20  other 
States.  I  think  we  hav«  to  keep  in  mind  that 
you  cannot  let  the  tall  wag  the  dog  in  these 
programs.  You  have  to  keep  In  mind  the  na- 
tionai  purposes.  The  strength  of  the  United 
States  lies  In  our  ability  to  do  the  things  that 
we  set  out  to  do  rather  than  In  a  mere  fig- 
ment of  the  Imagination,  such  as  the  $35 
bUlion.  $15  blUlon.  or  $10  billion  of  gold  that 
we  have  buried  at  Port  Knox. 

The  budget  currently  before  the  Congress 
is  the  largest  In  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  With  the  Vietnam  war  requiring  the 
expenditure  of  bllUons  of  doUars,  and  with 
more  billions  required  by  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams. It  Is  essential  that  all  of  the  major 
programs  be  carefully  scrutinized  to  Insure 
that  the  money  Is  being  wisely  used.  The  fac- 
tors which  have  led  to  unrest  and  cItU  dis- 
orders in  the  ghettos  most  be  sooght  out 
and  corrected,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
teclinologlcal  progress  wlUch  Is  so  vital  to  the 
future  of  the  Nation  must  be  continued. 

One  of  the  programs  which  has  been  dls- 
ciissed  before  congressional  committees  re- 
viewing the  NASA  budget  requests  Involves 
the  NERVA  engine.  The  need  for  this  pro- 
gram has  been  questioned  by  some  of  the 
members  of  tbese  comintttees.  It  has  been 
(jointed  out  that  the  engine  has  not  yet  been 
assigned  to  any  specific  miaalon.  Implying 
that  there  ta.  iherefcre,  no  current  need  to 
develop  it. 

In  examining  the  national  space  program. 
I  have  taken  exception  to  some  of  the  pro- 
grams proposed  by  the  NASA.  In  fact,  I  have 
in  some  instances  been  very  critical  of  the 
manner  In  which  NASA  has  conducted  Its 
operations,  particularly  In  the  area  of  long- 
range  planning.  I  must,  therefore,  give  care- 
ful consideration  to  the  NEBVA  program,  to 
Insure  that  It  is  indeed  placed  in  its  proper 
perspective  relative  to  other  needs  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

In  our  modern  world,  the  prestige  of  any 
country  depends  very  heavily  upon  scientific 
achievements  and  technological  gains  that  It 
can  present  to  the  world.  Generally,  these 
two  factors  go  hand  in  glove.  This  has  been 
clearly  demonstrated  by  the  space  programs. 
Artlhclai  satellite*  placed  In  orbit  for  purely 
scientific  purposes  have  led  to  the  develop- 
ment of  communications,  meteorological,  and 
navlgaUonal  satellites.  The  limited  weight  of 
such  devices  resulting  from  the  high  cost  of 
large  rocket  propulsion  systems  has  resulted 
In  the  development  of  more  efTtelent,  cooa- 
pact  power  suppUea.  and  miniature  electronic 
equipmott  such  ••  ttie  integrated  circuit 
logic  elements  acd  amplifiers.  These  latter 
devices  have  allowed  the  Insertion  of  pre- 
ampllfleta  in  the  tone  anna  of  high  fldelity 
record  ptayera,  thus  Usprovlng  the  quality 


of  the  music  that  U  produced.  These  are  but 
a  few  of  the  many  side  benefits  that  have 
been  derived  from  our  space  programs.  It 
therefore  appears  highly  desirable  to  con- 
tinue these  activities  at  as  great  a  pace  as  we 
can  loglcaUy  accompUsh. 

Aa  we  go  further  into  space  in  our  at- 
tempts to  leam  more  about  our  solar  system 
or  expand  our  InvestlgaUons  of  the  moon's 
surface,  significant  increases  in  rocket  vehi- 
cle payloads  will  be  required.  We  can  double 
the  payload  that  we  can  use  on  tbese  mis- 
sions by  developing  a  new  booster  rocket 
twice  the  size  of  the  Saturn  5.  or  we  can 
complete  tlie  development  of  the  NERVA  en- 
gine and  use  it  with  existing  boosters.  Con- 
sidering the  implications  of  the  former  tech- 
nique— extensive  development  effort,  new 
test  facilities,  new  launch  facilities,  and 
much  greater  booster  production  costs — the 
latter  course  appears  to  be  significantly  less 
expensive. 

Prom  testimony  presented  to  both  House 
and  Senate  conunlttees.  It  is  clear  that  out- 
standing technical  accomplishments  have 
been  achieved  by  the  Government-Industry 
te.am  which  has  been  given  the  task  of  de- 
veloping the  NERVA  engine.  Just  last  Decem- 
ber, a  full-power  test  was  conducted  that 
lasted  for  a  full  hour.  The  entire  system  was 
still  operating  satisfactorily  at  this  point. 
and  was  shut  down  only  because  this  was 
the  scheduled  termination  time  for  the  test. 
Tius  Is  three  times  longer  than  any  other 
high-thrust  rocket  engine  has  ever  operated, 
and  longer  than  Is  required  for  most  of  the 
deep  space  probes  being  considered  for  the 
1970-80  time  period.  During  this  test,  it  was 
producing  more  than  twice  the  thrust  of  a 
conventional  high  performance  chemical 
rocket  using  the  same  weight  fiow  of  propel- 
lant. 

As  a  result  of  urgent  demand  for  funding 
in  other  areas — the  Vietnam  war  and  our 
foreign  and  domestic  aid  program — we  and 
NASA  have  reassessed  our  space  programs, 
and  decided  to  op>erate  on  a  less  ambitious 
basis.  Accordingly,  the  NERVA  program  has 
been  reallned.  Instead  of  developing  a  very 
large  nuclear  engine  for  use  In  manned  ex- 
ploration of  Mors  and  other  planets,  which 
would  reqiiire  extensive  new  facilities,  the 
prognram  is  now  oriented  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  a  flight  engine  which  can  be  tested 
utilizing  existing  hardware  and  facilities. 
Thia  engine  will  more  than  double  the  pay- 
load  capabiUty  of  current  booster  rockets 
for  the  uiunanned  exploration  of  deep  space, 
the  planets,  and  the  solar  system  in  general, 
while  minimizing  the  total  space  program 
investment. 

With  o\ir  Apollo  program  nearing  comple- 
tion, and  the  post-Apollo  program  becoming 
better  defined,  specific  applications  of  the 
nuclear  rocket  will  be  established,  and  it 
will  be  placed  in  operation.  The  long  de- 
lays normally  associated  with  the  develop- 
ment of  new  propulsion  systems  after  mis- 
sions have  been  selected  will  be  eliminated, 
thus  reducing  the  overall  program  costs. 

The  money  l>eing  spent  on  the  NERVA 
program  Is  spread  over  IS  States.  Less  than 
20  percent  Is  being  spent  In  Califomla.  the 
location  of  the  prime  contractor.  The  re- 
mainder Is  divided  between  the  States  of 
Washington.  Nevada.  Utah.  New  Mexico.  Min- 
nesota, Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Ohio.  Indiana, 
Rhode  Island.  Connecticut.  Massachusetts, 
Tennessee,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York. 

At  present,  all  necessary  facilities  re- 
quired to  proceed  with  this  program  are 
avaUabie.  the  scientific  and  technical  person- 
nel .arming  the  Govemment-industry  team 
are  in  action  and  It  is  reported  that  we  are 
more  than  half  way  to  the  completion  of 
the  original  goals,  which  were  sufjported  by 
NASA,  the  ABC,  and  the  Congress.  An  in- 
terruptloo  at  this  time  would  destroy  this 
team,  signiflcantly  increasing  tbe  total  cost 
to  complete  the  development  eCort  in  future 
yean. 

Like  other  advanced  programs,  the  NEBVA 
program  is  contrlhutlng  beavUy  to  the  ex- 


tension of  our  knowledge  in  many  areas  of 
technology;  high  temperature  technology, 
cryogenics,  radiation  effects,  and  many 
others.  The  magnitude  of  the  total  side  ef- 
fects cannot  be  specified  today,  but  the  de- 
velopment of  new  knowledge  has  always 
benefited  man,  sometimes  in  very  surprising 
wavs. 

By  continuing  our  support  of  the  NERVA 
program,  we  will  continue  to  move  forward 
in  the  conquest  of  space,  avoiding  the  high 
cost  of  catching  up  when  unforseen  events, 
either  peaceful  or  military,  require  It.  The 
Russian  "orbital  missiles"  recently  disclosed 
by  our  Defense  Department,  and  other  evi- 
dences of  the  aggressive  nature  of  the  Rus- 
sian sptace  programs  hint  strongly  at  the  im- 
portance of  continuing  tlie  development  of 
our  own  space  activities. 

With  the  Increased  performance  capability 
of  the  nuclear  rocket,  we  will  be  ready  to 
take  on  extensive  operations  In  near-earth 
space,  as  well  as  to  move  out  to  the  other 
planets,  essentially  at  a  moments  notice. 
By  providing  our  full  support  to  the  NERVA 
program,  we  wlU  obtain  a  tool  for  future 
space  exploration  as  well  as  a  capabUlty  for 
extensive  operations  in  the  earth-moon  space. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
again  this  past  spring  great  amounts  of 
property  damage  were  caused  and 
classes  at  Ohio  University  at  Athens  were 
Interrupted  because  of  flooding.  That 
portion  of  HJl.  17903  pertaining  to  con- 
serving, controlling,  and  managing  the 
waters  of  the  Hocking  River  watershed 
would  effectively  prevent  such  flooding 
conditions. 

It  was  brought  out  in  hearings  before 
the  Public  Works  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations  that 
Ohio  University  is  by  far  the  largest  sin- 
gle interest  to  t>e  protected  by  the  project. 

Plans  by  Ohio  University  now  call  for 
adding  some  $96.5  million  to  its  physical 
plant  during  the  next  7  years. 

This  constniction  is  to  be  in  the  flood 
plain  area.  The  current  enrollment  is  ex- 
pected to  swell  from  15,000  to  25,000  stu- 
dents during  that  same  7-year  period. 

In  addition  to  the  Ohio  University 
property  which  will  be  protected  by  the 
project,  ooimtless  individual  property 
owners  and  the  new  Sheltering  Arms 
Hospital  will  be  safe  from  floodwaters. 

One  himdred  and  seventy-five  thousand 
dollars  was  appropriated  by  Congress  in 
1966  for  advance  planning  and  design 
by  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers. 

In  1967  the  Congress  appropriated 
$200,000  to  begin  construction.  The  corps 
is  currently  preparing  this  project  for 
bidding  and  hopes  to  have  construction 
underway  this  year. 

Because  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived, 
and  the  potential  saving  of  many  times 
the  cost  of  this  project.  I  feel  the  Athens 
flood  control  project  should  not  be  de- 
layed. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  no  further  requests  for  time, 
and  yield  back  the  balance  of  the  time. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no 'further  requests  for  time,  and  ask 
that  the  Clerk  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

CONSTBUCTION,    GENESAZ. 

For  the  prosecution  of  river  and  harbor. 
flood  control,  shcve  protection,  and  related 
projects  authorised  by  law;  and  detailed 
sttidies,  and  plans  and  specifications,  of 
projects    (Including   those   for   development 


with  participation  or  tinder  consideration  for 
participation  by  States,  local  governments, 
or  private  groups)  authorized  or  made  eligi- 
ble for  selection  by  law  (but  such  studies 
shall  not  constitute  a  commitment  of  the 
Goveriunent  to  construction):  $813,000,000, 
to  remain  available  until  expended:  Pro- 
vided, That  no  part  of  this  appropriation 
shall  be  used  for  projects  not  authorized  by 
law  or  which  are  authorized  by  law  limiting 
the  iunount  to  be  appropriated  therefor,  ex- 
cept as  may  be  within  the  limits  «-.f  the 
amount  now  or  hereafter  aiithorlzed  to  be 
appropriated:  Provided  further,  Tliat  in  con- 
nection with  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Snake 
Creek  Embanlunent  of  the  Garrison  Dam 
and  Reservoir  Project,  North  Dakota,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  is  authorized  to  partici- 
pate with  the  State  of  North  Dakota  to  the 
extent  of  one-half  the  cost  of  widening  the 
present  embankment  to  provide  a  foxu--lane 
right-of-way  for  U.S.  Highway  83  in  lieu  of 
the  present  two-lane  highway:  Provided 
further,  That  $550,000  of  this  appropriation 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  for  studies,  investiga- 
tions, and  reports  thereon  as  required  by  the 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act  of  1958 
(72  Stat.  563-565)  to  provide  that  Wildlife 
conservation  shall  receive  equal  considera- 
tion and  be  coordinated  with  other  features 
of  water-resoiu-ce  development  programs  of 
the  Department  of  the  Army. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BY     MR.    GIAIMO 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Giaimo:  On 
page  4.  line  19.  after  "of  the  Government  to 
construction);"  strike  out  "$813,000,000"  and 
Insert  "$812,329,000". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  win 
state  It. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Did  the  Clerk  read  line 
19  or  line  18? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Line  19. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
the  House  is  familiar  with  the  principal 
shortcomings  of  the  Dickey-Lincoln 
project.  We  rejected  its  authorization 
less  than  3  years  ago  by  a  rollcall  vote. 
We  cast  three  rollcall  votes  against  it 
last  year  to  delete  all  funds  for  its  con- 
struction planning.  I  will  not  take  much 
time  to  state  the  reason  for  the  amend- 
ment to  delete  the  $671,000  requested 
to  resume  construction  planning. 

The  House  will  recall  that  Dickey- 
Lincoln  would  be  primarily  a  power 
project.  The  House  will  recall  that  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  studies  show 
that  the  Federal  Government  could 
finance  or  construct  an  alternate  project 
in  New  England  that  would  cost  less 
than  one-third  as  much  as  Dickey- 
Lincoln. 

The  House  will  recall  that  the  Interior 
Department,  which  would  market 
Dickey-Lincoln's  output,  admitted  that 
the  alternative  would  provide  the  same 
power  in  the  same  markets  at  consider- 
ably less  cost  than  Dickey-Lincoln. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  controversy 
over  the  correct  figures  and  the  correct 
cost  of  Dickey-Lincoln.  So  let  me  also 
remind  the  House  that  the  numbers  and 
figures  that  showed  the  desired  tiltema- 
tive  to  Dickey-Lincoln,  or  the  desired 
Federal  project  for  New  England,  were 


numbers  and  figures  prepared  by  the 
Federal  agencies  alone. 

In  their  plain,  unadjusted  form,  their 
studies  show  that  Dickey-Lincoln  would 
cost  not  less  than  $320  million,  and  that 
the  Federal  alternative  would  cost  less 
than  $100  million,  and  that  the  Federal 
alternative  would  provide  the  same 
power  to  the  same  markets  at  about  40 
percent  less  than  the  annual  cost  of 
Dickey-Lincoln  power. 

In  my  opinion,  the  case  rests  right 
here.  We  arc  not  talking  about  private 
power.  We  are  talking  alxtut  a  Federal 
alternative  built  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Let  us  eliminate  this  private  power 
controversy  right  here  and  now.  I  tiiink 
that  these  facts  arc  enough  to  remind 
the  House  why  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  New  England  delegation  lias 
repeatedly  opposed  Dickey-Lincoln.  You 
will  not  hear  us  deny  that  we  have  a 
high-cost  power  problem  in  New  Eng- 
land. We  know  we  have.  We  know  the 
efforts  that  we  are  making  to  solve  it 
We  know  the  efforts  that  must  be  made. 
But  we  also  know  that  we  will  not  solve 
the  high-cost  power  problem  with  a  high- 
cost  powerplant, 

I  do  not  think  you  will  hear  even 
Dickey-Lincoln  supporters  deny  it  is  a 
high-cost  powerplant,  even  on  the  iiasis 
of  the  Agencies'  figures. 

The  Federal  alternative  we  are  talk- 
ing about  involves  constructing  one  of 
the  16  potential  pumped  storage  water 
resource  projects  which  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  selected  within  75 
miles  of  Boston  and  a  conventional  REA 
steamplant  in  Maine.  This  would  pro- 
vide the  same  peaking  power  for  south- 
ern New  England  markets  that  Dickey- 
Lincoln  would  be  built  to  serve  and  the 
same  baseload  power  for  the  preference 
customers  in  northern  New  England  that 
Dickey-Lincoln  would  serve.  It  also  could 
be  built  in  less  time  than  Dickey-Lincoln. 
The  only  answer  the  corps  and  In- 
terior give  to  this  alternative  is  that  it  is 
"not  realistic."  They  say  it  is  "not  real- 
istic" because  the  needs  of  the  preference 
customers  in  Maine  alone  are  not  enough 
to  take  the  full  output  of  the  150,000- 
kilowatt  baseload  plant  10  years  after  it 
would  be  built,  which  is  the  criterion 
that  REA  uses.  This  is  no  answer  at  all. 
On  page  1324  of  our  hearing  record  the 
forecast  of  the  Federal  Power  C^>mmis- 
sion's  Northeast  Regional  Advisory  Com- 
mittee shows  that  preference  customer 
requirements  in  Maine  and  New  Hamp- 
shire^ alone  viTll  exceed  the  capacity  of 
the  alternative  baseload  plant  within  10 
years. 

So  we  from  New  England  who  have  re- 
peatedly taken  the  floor  against  Dickey- 
Lincoln  have  not  done  so  because  of  any 
problems  we  may  have  with  Senate  Doc- 
ument No.  97  or  benefit-cost  ratios,  or 
100-year  periods  of  analysis,  or  for  the 
sake  of  making  any  invidious  ccwnpari- 
sons  against  Dickey-Lincoln  with  other 
projects  aroimd  the  country. 

We  rejected  Dickey-Lincoln  because 
the  reawd  shows  it  is  the  most  expensive 
of  all  the  realistic  alternative  projects  the 
Governmoit  could  pursue  or  promote  In 
New  England. 
As  to  the  matter  of  the  ben^t-cost 
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ratio,  I  think  we  all  know  that  this  is  just 
a  matter  of  deciding  which  figures  we 
want  to  select  to  produce  a  given  result. 
We  can  take  the  Federal  Interagency 
Committee's  report  of  1955,  which  found 
that  a  hydroelectric  project  at  Dickey- 
Lincoln  would  have  an  unfavorable  bene- 
fit-cost ratio  of  0.7  to  1,  or  we  can  take 
the  agencies'  claim  that  EMckey-Lincoln 
would  have  a  favorable  ratio  of  1.9  to  1, 
and  blame  it  all  on  Senate  Document  97, 
which  is  presently  undergoing  revision. 

Now  you  can  pick  your  own  side  in 
this  controversy.  But  on  behalf  of  Senate 
Document  97.  let  me  assure  the  Members 
the  agencies  were  able  to  arrive  at  their 
claim  that  Dickey-Lincoln  would  have  a 
favorable  benefit-cost  ratio  only  by  sub- 
stantially understating  its  cost,  and  by 
overstating  its  power  benefit.  On  the 
basis  of  project  cost  required  by  Senate 
Document  97,  let  me  assure  Members 
that  Dickey -Lincoln  cannot  possibly  have 
a  favorable  benefit-cost  ratio,  either  on 
a  50-year  or  a  100-year  basis.  Now  I 
think  the  record  is  clear  on  this  point, 
but  I  will  be  happy  to  dwell  on  it  as  long 
as  the  House  deems  appropriate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Giaimo 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
been  through  this  time  and  time  again 
in  the  past  and  I  do  not  want  to  bother 
Members  of  the  House  with  a  repetition 
of  this  dispute  on  the  benefit-cost  ratio. 

I  think  the  record  is  clear,  in  summary, 
that  Dickey-Lincoln  would  be  an  enor- 
mously expensive  undertaking,  that  it 
would  provide  no  redeeming  water  re- 
source de\elopment,  that  the  cost  of  its 
power  would  exceed  the  cost  of  providing 
power  by  both  Federal  and  non-Federal 
alternatives  in  New  England,  and  that  it 
would  destroy  the  last  remaining  wilder- 
ness vacation  area  in  the  Northeast. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  rejected  by  the 
House  in  the  past.  Nothing  new  has  been 
added.  I,  therefore,  urge  that  the  appro- 
priation to  resume  its  construction  plan- 
ning again  be  deleted  from  this  bill. 

Mr.  BOLAND  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  has  said, 
this  matter  has  been  l>efore  the  House 
now  for  some  time.  I  think  most  of  the 
members  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
understand  the  facts  with  respect  to  this 
project. 

I  oppose  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  for  a  number  of 
reasons.  As  has  been  indicated,  the 
budget  estimate  for  1969  was  $1,276,000 
to  complete  planning.  After  a  very 
lengthy  hearing  with  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers and  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, tills  committee  has  recommended 
$671,000.  which  would  permit  additional 
mapping,  completion  of  subsurface  ex- 
ploration, and  road  and  cemetery  loca- 
tion surveys,  real  estate  planning,  and 
would  complete  preliminary  design  of  the 
powerplants.  The  $671,000  in  this  bill 
will  not  complete  final  design  or  enable 
construction  to  begin:  it  merely  funds 
those  items  I  have  previously  mentioned. 

As  I  have  indicated,  a  number  of  ques- 
tions were  propounded  by  me  during  the 


hearings,  as  Acting  Chairman,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  detailed  answers  conclusively 
show  that  this  project  is  well  justified. 

As  I  have  indicated  in  the  past,  the 
members  of  this  committee  have  to  make 
their  own  judgments  and  must  rely  upon 
the  expert  opinion  of  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers to  determine  whether  or  not  this 
project  is  economically  feasible  and 
whether  or  not  it  ought  to  be  continued. 
I  have  stated  in  the  past — and  it  is  so — 
that  this  would  be  the  only  large  multi- 
purpose project  in  New  England.  We 
have  funded  this  tjrpe  project  in  all  other 
areas  of  the  United  States. 

It  would  appear  to  be  that  a  sense  of 
fairness  and  justice  would  dictate  that 
the  people  of  the  New  England  area  also 
have  an  opportunity  to  develop  a  hydro- 
electric project  wherein  a  yardstick 
could  be  developed  in  relation  to  the 
cost  of  electric  power  in  that  area. 

There  is  no  disputing  the  fact  that  the 
cost  of  electric  power  in  the  New  Eng- 
land area  is  the  highest  in  the  United 
States.  In  the  State  of  Maine  it  Is  the 
very  highest  of  all  the  States.  So  when 
the  gentlemen  from  Maine  [Mr.  Hath- 
away] and  (Mr.  KyrosI  both  appear  in 
favor  of  this  proposal,  and  both  Senators 
from  the  State  of  Maine  support  the 
project,  it  is  because  they  are  Interested 
in  what  the  people  pay  for  power  in  that 
State. 

It  would  appear  to  me.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  this  Committee  of  the  Whole,  the 
Members  of  Congress  who  have  benefited 
from  projects  which  have  been  built  by 
the  Federal  Government  in  most  of  the 
States  of  the  Union,  would  be  willing 
to  vote  for  this  project  on  the  basis  of 
the  evidence  that  has  been  established 
before  our  committee. 

If  the  members  of  this  committee  and 
the  Members  of  Congress  would  review 
the  detailed  hearings  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Appropriations  on  Public  Works, 
they  would  find  out  there  is  a  consider- 
able difference  between  the  facts  as 
stated  by  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut and  the  facts  as  stated  by  those  who 
have  given  this  project  many,  many 
years  of  study.  The  cost  which  has  been 
referred  to  by  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut, who  has  offered  the  amend- 
ment, does  not  square  at  all  with  the 
cost  that  has  been  developed  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  that  has  been  but- 
tressed by  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, that  has  been  agreed  to  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  by  all 
those  in  the  Federal  Establishment  who 
are  concerned  about  the  cost  of  this  type 
of  project. 

A  couple  of  years  ago  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Appropriations  for  Public  Works 
developed  its  own  staff  study,  because 
we  were  concerned  about  the  facts  with 
reference  to  this  project. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman ^from  Massachusetts  has  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimVus  consent,  Mr.  Boland 
was  allowed  ta-'proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  con- 
ducting the  staff  study  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  recnilted  some  of  the 
finest  minds  in  the  Government  from  the 
group  which  is  perhaps  the  most  expert 
in  the  field  of  powerplants  sCnd  reservoirs 


and  dams  in  the  Nation.  The  staff  study 
indicated  that  this  was  a  feasible  project 
and  that  the  beneflt-to-cost  ratio  did  in- 
dicate it  ought  to  be  built. 

The  conclusion  was  that  the  benefit-to- 
cost  ratio  was  1.5  to  1.  There  have  been 
some  differences  as  to  what  tlie  benefit- 
to-cost  ratio  is.  This  report  indicates  1.9 
to  1.  But  even  if  it  is  1.5  to  1,  that  is  a 
good  benefit-to-cost  ratio,  and  we  have 
funded  projects  all  over  this  Nation  with 
benefit-to-cost  ratios  much  lower  than 
that. 

Some  references  have  been  made  to 
the  total  cost  of  this  project,  and  the 
figure  has  run  all  the  way  from  $218 
million  to  the  latest  figure  used  today 
of  half  a  billion  dollars.  The  recent  testi- 
mony which  was  evolved  by  our  commit- 
tee, agreed  to  by  all  the  agencies  in- 
volved, clearly  indicated  an  estimated 
cost  of  $218.4  million  and  not  $500  mil- 
lion as  some  have  claimed. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  all  I  ask  this  Com- 
mittee to  do  is  to  look  at  the  record.  The 
record  of  the  public  works  hearing  is 
substantial.  The  questions  which  were 
propounded  by  the  committee  members 
to  those  who  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee in  favor  of  this  proposal  I  be- 
lieve delineate  quite  well  that  this  is  a 
project  which  ought  to  be  built. 

On  the  basis  of  what  has  been  de- 
veloped by  our  committee  and  on  the 
basis  of  the  facts  that  have  been  estab- 
lished over  the  past  couple  of  years,  I 
submit  that  this  is  a  good  project,  it  is 
feasible,  and  I  trust  that  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Giaimo  1  will  not  prevail. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  When  the  gentleman  re- 
ferred to  a  cost  of  $218  million,  that  was 
without  the  transmission  line  cost,  was 
it  not? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Yes;  it  was  without  the 
transmission  line  cost.  The  cost  of  the 
transmission  lines  would  probably  be 
$70  million  to  $80  million.  However,  those 
who  oppose  this  project  and  quote 
figures  ranging  from  $300  million  to  $500 
million  also  do  not  include  the  trans- 
mission line  costs,  so  I  presume  when  you 
quote  a  figure  of  $400  million  or  $500 
million  you  would  have  to  add  another 
$70  million  to  $80  million  for  the  cost  of 
the  transmission  lines. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  understand 
wliy  we  are  going  through  this  whole  dis- 
cussion about  the  Dickey -Lincoln  project 
again  at  this  time.  This  project  is  not  any 
more  justified  today  than  it  was  on  the 
four  separate  occasions  when  this  same 
Congress  voted  against  it.  The  idea  of  ap- 
propriating any  further  money  for  this 
unwarranted  project  now  is  even  less  jus- 
tified. With  the  present  fiscal  crisis,  con- 
stantly increasing  in  intensity  as  we  all 
realize  the  budgetary  situation  is  even 
mere  critical. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
has  suggested  the  cost  here  is  something 
less  than  others  have  said  it  is;  namely, 
$218  million,  with  $70  million  to  $80  mil- 
lion for  transmission  lines.  This  is  still 
over  $300  million  for  putting  a  project 


way  up  in  northern  Maine,  400  miles 
from  its  basic  power  link,  where  it  should 
not  be  and  where  there  is  no  justification 
for  it  either  in  terms  of  a  power  project 
or  a  flood  control  project. 

If  we  mean  what  we  say  here  in  terms 
of  economizing  and  cutting  back  and 
when  we  are  to  vote  tomorrow  on  a  tax 
proposal  which  will  require  $6  billion  in 
cutbacks  and  impwse  the  obligation  to 
make  them  on  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  we  have  no  justification 
in  voting  for  this  proposition  today  for 
$300  million  for  something  that  can  be 
supplied  by  private  utilities  at  a  fraction 
of  the  cost,  perhaps  20  or  25  percent, 
and  still  derive  tlie  same  peaking  power 
facilities  for  the  same  area. 

We  all  know  this,  and  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  roundly  reject  this  proposal. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut. 
Mr.    HATHAWAY.   Mr.   Chairman.   I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  already  talked 
on  the  merits  of  this  project,  but  let  me 
cover  four  points  briefly.  Tlie  reasons 
for  opposing  this  project  fall  into  four 
categories.  First,  it  is  not  economically 
feasible;  second,  this  is  a  time  for  econ- 
omy and  we  should  not  spend  that 
much  money;  third,  the  old  public- 
private  power  controversy;  and,  fourth, 
for  reasons  of  conservation. 

As  far  as  the  economic  feasibility  is 
concerned,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  gives 
a  ratio  of  1.9  to  1  as  a  benefit-cost  ratio. 
Tills  is  valid  and  is  something  that  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  estimated.  The  Corps 
of  Engineers  estimates  the  benefit- cost 
ratios  on  projects  all  over  the  coimtry. 
There  is  no  question  of  the  benefit-cost 
ratio  that  they  assigned  to  tiiis.  It  seems 
strange  to  me  that  they  should  be  es- 
tmxating  hundreds  of  other  projects  and 
come  out  right  but  in  tills  particular 
one  they  come  out  wrong.  That  argu- 
ment applies  to  the  cost  figures  that  the 
corps  brought  out,  also. 

In  corroborating  this  figure  let  me 
point  out  to  you  that  a  Senate  study  of 
51  projects  estimated  the  cost  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  and  when  compar- 
ing the  estimated  cost  of  these  51  proj- 
ects to  the  final  cost  on  completion  of 
construction  it  showed  a  variation  of 
only  one-tenth  of  1  percent.  That  speaks 
very  highly  for  the  estimates  made  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Now,  as  far  as  an  economy  vote  is 
ooncemed.  the  administration  recom- 
mended $1,276  million  for  this.  Six  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  has  been  cut  from 
that,  so  there  is  only  $671,000  left,  which 
is  just  a  little  more  than  50  percent. 
As  far  as  the  public-private  matter 
is  concerned  as  I  said  in  general  debate, 
there  are  170  public  power  projects  al- 
ready constmcted  in  the  United  States 
with  Federal  money,  which  have  brought 
down  electric  rates  in  those  parts  of  the 
country.  None  have  been  constructed 
in  the  Northeast.  The  Dickey-Lincoln 
project  has  a  benefit-cost  ratio  better 
than  75  percent  of  those  that  have  al- 
ready been  constructed.  This  puts  the 
northeastern  area  at  an  economic  dis- 
advantage as  far  as  rate  paying  is  con- 
cerned. 
So  that  even  though  25  years  ago  a  lot 


of  people  said  we  should  not  have  public 
power  at  all,  that  is  water  over  the  dam. 
We  need  this  power  project  very  badly 
in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  United 
States  to  equalize  rates  with  other  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  reference  to  the 
conservation  aigument,  we  have  17  mil- 
lion acres  of  trees  and  forests  in  Maine — 
only  one-half  of  1  percent  will  be  affected 
by  the  project  and  we  have  3,600  streams 
where  only  one-sixth  of  1  percent  of  these 
streams  would  be  involved.  The  conser- 
vation argument  will  not  hold  water  at 
all  and  I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  amend- 
ment, Mr.  Chaii-man. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  ChaliTnan.  I 
thank  the  able  gentleman  from  Maine 
for  yielding  to  me  in  order  that  I  may 
comment  on  his  eloquent  summary  of 
the  reasons  we  should  go  ahead  with  this 
much-needed  project.  As  a  representa- 
tive from  the  Midwest,  I  see  no  reason 
why  the  people  who  reside  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  United  States  and 
who  reside  in  other  sections  of  our  coun- 
tiy  should  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
enjoy  the  lower  power  rates  which  the 
Dickey  project  would  make  possible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  reject  the  motion  on  the 
floor. 

Our  Appropriations  Committee  has 
clarified  the  issues  which  have  sur- 
roxmded  the  Dickey-Lincoln  School 
project.  I  share  the  conviction  of  com- 
mittee members  that  there  no  longer  ex- 
ists any  reason  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
supporting  this  project. 

Senate  Document  97  details  the  basis 
for  determining  the  economic  feasibil- 
ity of  a  given  project.  It  is  explicit  in 
dictating  the  basis  upon  which  the  value 
of  a  project  shall  be  measured. 

The  feasibility  of  a  project  after  all 
engineering,  economic,  and  other  values 
have  been  weighed  in  accordance  with 
the  guidelines,  or  rather  dictates,  stated 
in  Document  97  is  ultimately  stated  as 
a  benefit-to-cost  ratio. 

I  can  say  nothing  more  convincing  in 
an  effort  to  gain  support  for  the  Dickey 
project  than  to  remind  you  that  it  has  a 
benefit-to-cost  ratio  better  than  most 
projects  in  the  bill  before  us. 

In  reporting  the  public  works  and 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  appropria- 
tion bill,  our  Appropriations  Committee 
attributed  to  the  Dickey  project  a  bene- 
fit-to-cost ratio  of  1.9  to  1.  This  is  an  ex- 
cellent benefit-to-cost  ratio,  and  one 
which  few  projects  included  in  the  bill 
have  bettered. 

Establishing  a  benefit-to-cost  ratio  is 
no  simple  matter.  Years  of  study  and 
evaluation  are  necessary  to  establish  one 
for  a  project  of  the  magnitude  and  com- 
plexity of  Dickey.  Be  that  as  it  may,  one 
has  been  established,  it  has  been  re- 
searched, studied,  questioned,  and  chal- 


lenged, and  has  been  proven  completely 
valid. 

Much  credit  is  due  the  investigative 
staff  of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
and  to  the  committee  itself,  for  their 
dilicent  review  of  the  facts  which  re- 
sulted in  validating  the  1.9-to-l  ratio. 
We  can  accept  the  ratio  without  any 
mi-sgivings,  and  it  tells  us  to  complete 
the  Dickey  project. 

The  Dickey-Lincoln  School  project 
has  proven  itself.  Opposition  to  it  on  any 
basis  cannot  reasonably  be  justified. 

I  believe  we  should  now  keep  faith 
with  the  people  of  Maine  and  New  Eng- 
land and  allocate  to  them  the  modest 
reduced  allocation  required  to  continue 
study  of  a  project  which  they  view  as 
promising  a  better  future  for  their 
region. 

I  urge  all  Members  of  this  House  to 
reject  the  motion  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  many  of  my  col- 
leagues recall,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  are  new  or  who  do  not  recall, 
I  wish  to  point  out  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  that  we  have  now  decisively 
defeated  this  proposal  on  several  record 
votes  in  the  past,  the  last  one  being  by 
a  vote  of  practically  2  to  1. 

I  think  we  should  remember  that  dur- 
ing this  discussion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  concur  with  the  re- 
marks of  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  LMr.  WymanI. 
Members  of  this  House  who  have  not 
been  too  closely  related  to  the  project 
should  be  reminded  that  this  is  the  ves- 
tigial remnants  of  Passamaquoddy,  the 
tidal  project  which  was  kicked  around 
for  a  great  many  years.  When  that  pro- 
posal did  not  prove  feasible,  then  they 
turned  to  this  part  of  the  project,  the 
Dickey-Lincoln  Dam,  a  hydroelectric 
project. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  another  thing 
that  has  not  been  brought  out  in  the  de- 
bate today.  Tliere  has  been  a  good  deal 
of  talk  by  the  Members  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  in  defending  various  pro- 
grams and  many  times  I  have  heard 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  House  in  behalf 
of  these  programs,  such  as  the  welfare 
program,  the  education  and  training 
program,  and  the  poverty  program  for 
our  less  fortunate  people,  that  they  would 
make  taxpayers  out  of  taxeaters.  Again 
and  again  I  have  heard  that  what  we 
are  trj-ing  to  do  is  to  take  these  people 
off  the  welfare  rolls;  and  to  make  tax- 
payers out  of  them  instead  of  taxeaters. 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion,  what 
we  are  proposing  to  do  here  is  the  same 
thing  if  we  adopt  this  amendment.  Pri- 
vate electric  power  companies  are  tax- 
payers and  will  continue  to  pay  taxes, 
but  if  this  project  comes  into  being  we 
will  be  creating  a  taxeating  monstrosity 
that  will  -lot  pay  taxes  but  will  eat  up  and 
devour  taxes. 

There  have  been  so  many  attempts  to 
make  taxpayers  out  of  taxeaters.  but 
what  we  are  doing  here  if  this  amend- 
ment is  not  adopted  is  to  create  a  tax- 
eating  monster  that  is  going  to  cost 
almost  $300  million  from  the  Federal 
Treasury.  Any  power  that  it  produces 
is  going  to  be  power  that  could  be  more 
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inexpensively  produced,  as  has  been 
shown  Oil  the  record,  by  taxpaylng  pri- 
vate utilities.  And  that  is  the  guts  of  this 
issue. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  b«U- 
ance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  intention  today 
to  be  very  brief.  It  seems  quite  clear  to  me 
that  about  everything  that  can  be  said 
about  the  Dickey  project  has  already 
been  said. 

Pour  times  in  the  past  3  years  the 
Members  of  this  House  have  categorically 
rejected  the  project,  each  time  by  In- 
creasing margins.  And  these  previous  re- 
jections came  in  times  that  were  not 
as  nearly  pressing  economically  as  they 
are  today. 

Last  year  it  was  said  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Bates),  that  If  there 
was  e»OT  an  economy  vote  Dickey  was 
it.  How  much  more  that  is  so  today  than 
a  year  ago 

The  project  would  cost  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  and  do  nothing  for 
New  England,  which  is  made  abundantly 
clear  by  the  opposition  to  two-thirds  of 
the  New  England  House  delegation. 

It  is  such  a  clearly  bad  project  that 
It  has  been  also  opposed  by  labor,  man- 
agement, conservationists,  newspapers, 
and  most  of  the  people  of  the  area, 
as  reflected  by  the  votes  of  their 
Congressmen. 

If  this  House  was  unwilling  to  vote 
for  this  project  in  sound  economic  times. 
It  certainly  seems  most  unlikely  to  do  so 
today  I  will  not  occupy  any  more  of  the 
Members'  time  In  debating  this  clearly 
unneeded  and  unwanted  project. 

It  was  and  is  a  solid  gold  turkey,  and 
we  can  hardly  afford  any  of  those  this 
year. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment.  We  in  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area,  particularly  those 
customers  of  the  Consolidated  Edison 
Co.  of  New  York,  pay  the  highest  utility 
rates  in  the  country.  Power  is  not  going 
to  be  produced  more  cheaply  in  our  area 
by  the  investor-owned  utilities  than  by 
the  Dickey-Lincoln  project.  What 
Dickey -Lincoln  will  do  is  set  a  price 
standard  for  us,  give  us  an  opportunity 
to  participate  in  economical  public  power, 
and  hopefully  create  some  competition 
for  the  present  monopolistic  system. 
Consequently  there  will  be  a  standard 
against  which  to  measure  the  rates  of  the 
Consolidated  Edison  Co. 

It  is  going  to  be  of  tremendous  benefit 
to  the  people  of  New  York. 

Mr  Chairnian.  I  wholeheartedly  op- 
pose the  amendment,  and  support  the 
appropriation. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  did  not  understand 
the  gentleman's  reference  to  economical 


public  power.  Is  the  gentleman  suggest- 
ing that  public  power,  because  it  is  sub- 
sidized by  an  appropriation  of  the  tax- 
payers' money,  thereby  resulting  in  lower 
but  subsidized  rates.  Is  more  economical 
In  this  country  than  private  production 
of  power? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  think  that  we  find 
that  is  the  case.  Our  whole  economic 
system  rests  on  the  basis  of  competition 
in  America.  That  is  largely  with  respect 
to  utilities.  At  the  present  time  the  so- 
called  investor-owned  utilities,  private 
utilities,  are  absolute  monopolies.  They 
do  not  have  any  competition  at  all.  They 
own  the  public  service  commission ;  there 
Is  no  effective  regulation  to  offset  the 
lack  of  competition  and  the  people  do 
end  up  paying  extraordinarily  high  rates. 
The  actual  statistics  bear  this  out.  The 
average  power  rate  for  the  country  is 
$2.34  per  kilowatt-hour  for  residential 
customers.  The  average  public  power 
rate  is  $1.50.  or  36  percent  less.  The  Con- 
solidated Edison  rate  is  $2.68  per  kilo- 
watt-hour or  15  percent  above  the  na- 
tional average  and  44  jjercent  above  the 
public  power  average  rate.  Con  Ed's  aver- 
age monthly  charge  for  residential  cus- 
tomers is  $9.32  against  a  national 
monthly  average  of  $7.34. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Did  the  gentleman  say 
they  own  the  public  service  commission 
in  New  York? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Absolutely.  The  pub- 
lic service  commission  only  knows  how 
to  say  "yes"  to  the  utilities  and  even 
grants  rate  increases  in  advance  of  hear- 
ing the  companies'  proposed  justification 
\for  them. 

\    Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  said  that  the  utility  companies 

own 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  The  public  service 
cOtnmission. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  The  public  service 
commission. 

What  State  is  the  gentleman  referring 
to? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  New  York. 
Mr.  CLEVELAND.  All  right.  I  bow  to 
the    gentleman's    superior    information 
about  New  York. 

If  the  people  in  New  York  want  to  ac- 
cept that  remark  from  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  that  is  fine,  because  they 
do  not  in  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
last  time  Consolidated  Edison  came  in  for 
a  rate  increase,  the  public  service  com- 
mission granted  that  increase  in  advance 
of  hearings,  and  held  hearings  after- 
wards to  ratify  it;  the  public  did  not  have 
an  oppdrtunlty  to  be  heard  and  the  com- 
pany did  not  have  to  offer  any  justifica- 
tion before  the  increased  rate  was  put 
into  effect. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words,  and 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  all  familiar  with 
the  controversy  over  the  Dickey-Lincoln 


project,  which  has  come  up  again  because 
of  the  inclusion  of  plaiming  money  for 
the  project  In  today's  Public  Works  ap- 
propriations bill.  But  I  think  we  might 
not  be  as  familiar  with  a  very  important 
argument  against  this  project — the  great 
damage  it  would  do  to  the  conservation 
of  the  great  Maine  woods.  This  aspect  of 
the  project  has  not  been  discussed  as 
much  in  the  past  as  it  ought  to  have  been, 
but  I  think  we  should  weigh  it  very  heav- 
ily against  the  present  appropriation.  A 
Federal  interagency  committee  report  in 
1955  called  the  Upper  St.  John  Basin  "the 
largest  remaining  wilderness  in  Eastern 
United  States"  and  recommended  tliat  it 
be  preserved  in  its  original  condition. 
This  report  mentioned  especially  the  en- 
tire valley  above  the  mouth  of  the  A'l.'i- 
gash  River,  the  Pish  River  chain  of  lakes, 
and  the  Deboullie  Mountain  region. 
These  few  remaining  features  of  our 
natural  beauty  would  be  inundated,  ex- 
cavated, and  defaced  by  transmission 
lines  if  the  Dickey-Lincoln  project  were 
completed. 

I  have  joined  national  conservation 
groups  in  the  past  in  opposing  power 
projects  solely  because  of  their  effect  on 
our  natural  resources,  specifically  that 
proposal  to  dam  up  part  of  the  Grand 
Canyon  known  as  the  Bridge  Canyon. 
The  desire  to  preserve  our  wilderness 
areas  is  a  very  powerful  motive  with  me, 
and  it  applies  even  to  projects  in  my  own 
backyard.  It  would  certainly  be  incon- 
sistent to  defend  the  Grand  Canyon  and 
then  to  abandon  the  St.  John  Basin  to 
construction  crews.  I  am  happy  to  take 
the  side  of  the  Sierra  Club,  the  Wilder- 
ness Society,  and  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation,  as  well  as  the  Massachusetts 
Audubon  Society,  the  Appalachian 
Mountain  Club,  and  three  Maine  conser- 
vation groups,  in  opposing  the  Dickey- 
Lincoln  project. 

A  representative  of  the  Massachusetts 
Audubon  Society,  Mr.  Richard  H.  Mailey, 
Jr.,  gave  very  eloquent  testimony  on  this 
matter  when  the  Subcommittee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  considered  this  project  on 
May  8.  I  think  this  testimony  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  House, 
and  I  therefore  insert  it  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

Massacuvsetts  Audubon  Society, 

LiTicoln.  Mass..  May  8,  1968. 
CoMMrrrEE  on  Afphopriations, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Gentlemen:  My -name  is  Richard  Mailey 
and  I  am  employed  by  the  Massachusetts 
Audubon  Society  with  Headquarters  in  Lin- 
coln. Massachusetts.  I  am  substituting  for 
Mr.  Allen  H.  Morgan,  the  Society's  Executive 
Vice  President,  who  greatly  regrets  that  at»^. 
the  last  moment  he  could  not  be  present  In 
person.  The  Society  represents  14.400  mem- 
bers located  primarily  In  Massachusetts,  but 
also  with  members  in  every  state  of  the 
Union. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  the  distinguished  members  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Pub- 
lic Worlcs  for  allowing  me  to  speak  to  you 
this  morning  in  the  Society's  behalf.  Yes. 
gentlemen,  I  come  from  Massachusetts,  rep- 
resenting a  Massachusetts  conservation  orgi- 
nlzatlon.  Yet,  I  come  to  speak  about  a  prob- 
lem in  another  State. 

Does  this  seem  strange?  It  shouldn't  really, 
for  the  world  today  has  become  too  small  for 


provincial  interest  alone.  The  Massachusetts 
Audubon  Society  is  as  concerned  with  the 
redwoods  parks,  the  Grand  Canyons,  the 
Everglades  of  our  country — even  the  world — 
as  It  Is  with  the  pollution  of  the  rivers  and 
other  conservation  problems  within  our  own 
State. 

For  this  reason,  we  wish  to  testify  with 
regard  to  the  Dickey-Lincoln  School  hydro- 
electric project  that  is  proposed  for  northern 
Maine.  And  at  this  point,  I  would  like  to 
make  it  clear  that  as  a  conservation  orga- 
nization, the  Massachusetts  Audubon  Society 
Is  not  alone  in  opposing  or— at  the  very 
least — questioning  this  project.  The  Natural 
Resources  Council  of  Maine;  Maine  Audu- 
bon; the  State  Biologists  Association  of 
Maine:  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club;  the 
Wilderness  Society;  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation  and  the  Sierra  Club  have  all  made 
official  comment  or  taken  a  stand  on  Dickey- 
Lincoln  School.  Actually,  1  suppose  that  you 
could  boll  down  all  our  feelings  to  the  one 
simple  question — Why?  Why,  if  our  tech- 
nology has  progressed  to  such  a  remarkable 
degree,  do  we  continue  to  propose  the  de- 
spoliation of  vast  chunlcs  of  land,  and  for 
really  so  small  a  return? 

And  why  do  we  push  blindly  ahead  on  so- 
called  "water  resource  development  projects" 
like  Dlckey-Llncoln  School.  If  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  on  the  High  Mountain  Sheep 
Dam  (in  June  of  last  year)  held  any  mean- 
ing? The  Court's  opinion  stated:  "The  test  Is 
whether  the  project  will  be  In  the  public 
interest,  and  that  determination  can  be 
made  only  after  an  exploration  of  all  issues 
reUvant  to  the  public  interest,'  Including 
future  power  demand  and  supply,  alternate 
sources  of  power,  the  public  Interest  In  pre- 
serving reaches  of  wild  rivers  and  wilderness 
areas,  the  preservation  of  anadromous  fish 
for  commercial  and  recreational  purposes, 
and  the  protection  of  wildlife." 

One  can  not  really  blame  the  Maine  Con- 
gressional delegation  for  their  support  of 
this  project.  It  would  obviously  funnel  badly 
needed  funds  Into  their  State.  But  Is  this 
really  wise  budgeting  of  our  tax  dollar?  Does 
not  the  taxpayer  of  Massachusetts,  of  New 
Hampshire,  of  the  entire  country — even 
Maine  Itself — deserve  a  "better  shake  for  his 
buck?"  If  Maine  needs  the  economic  boost, 
we  don't  argue  with  providing  such  a  sum — 
but  we  do  believe  It  can  be  spent  more 
'nrisely — to  provide  far  greater  economic  bene- 
fit to  Maine  and  at  the  same  time  spare  this 
very  great  recreational  asset. 

I  understand  from  people  experienced  In 
the  electric  power  field  that  there  are  several 
alternative  methods  of  meeting  power  needs. 
Not  only  can  more  power  be  produced,  but 
cheaper  power,  and  It  can  be  generated  where 
it  is  needed,  rather  than  many  miles  deep 
m  the  wilderness.  This  last  fact,  as  far  as 
Massachusetts  Audubon  Is  concerned,  would 
be  especially  favorable.  The  ability  to  place  a 
generating  plant  close  to  Its  greatest  poten- 
tial market  obviates  the  necessity  of  miles 
(and  m  Dlckey-Llncoln 's  case,  over  400  miles) 
of  overhead  transmission  lines.  These 
overhead  lines  are  an  evergrowing  blight  on 
our  landscape  that  Massachusetts  Audubon 
continues  to  oppose  vigorously  within  our 
own  State. 

But.  gentlemen,  beyond  the  marring  of 
our  natural  beauty,  tliere  Is  something  that 
carries  a  very  subtle  importance  here.  The 
people  of  Maine,  and  we  ourselves,  are  being 
tricked  by  the  suppKJsed  vastness  of  space. 
If  you  look  at  a  map  of  the  State  of  Maine 
you  win  find  that  It  approaches  two-thirds 
forestland.  Plenty  of  room  for  development 
you  say.  Well,  maybe.  But  I  submit  that  the 
greatest  single  asset  that  the  State  of  Maine 
has  Is  its  forest.  Mot  Just  for  pulp  and  other 
wood  products,  but  for  the  thousands  upon 


thousands  of  hunters,  fishermen,  campers 
and  general  tourists  that  stream  through  our 
State  each  year  on  their  way  to  "the  Maine 
woods" ! 

Is  this  space  Important?  I  am  sure  that 
many  of  you  esteemed  gentlemen  have  heard 
of  the  famed  Allagash  wilderness.  Many  of 
you  were  probably  responsible  for  helping  to 
create  that  first  Federal-State  cooperative 
wilderness  venture^The  Allagash  Wilderness 
Waterway.  Well,  gentlemen.  I  ask  you  please 
to  talk  with  some  of  the  people  who  are 
presently  Involved  In  that  project.  Investi- 
gate their  concern !  I  guarantee  that  you  will 
find  that  the  question  of  how  to  handle  the 
many  people — not  the  projected  flow — but 
the  present  nvimbers  that  visit  that  area,  and 
sill  retain  a  measure  of  peace  and  pristine 
beauty,  this  is  already  their  major  problem. 
And  yet,  but  a  few  miles  to  the  west  lies 
the  wild  and  beautiful  St.  John  River— still 
clean  and  uncluttered.  stlU  quiet,  still  true 
wilderness.  And  now  we  want  to  dam  It!  Put 
90.000  acres.  150  square  miles  under  water. 
We  want  to  build  a  huge,  \igly  basin  where 
the  regular  rise  and  fall  of  water  will  be  40 
feet.  Picture  It  gentlemen!  I  can,  and  It  Is  not 
a  pretty  sight.  Besides,  one  thing  that  the 
State  of  Maine  does  not  need  is  another  lake — 
especially  one  In  which  the  warm,  stagnant 
pool  will  replace  one  of  the  best  trout 
streams  in  the  northeast. 

But  space  Is  what  I  am  talking  about 
here — space  and  a  very  great  respoiisibillty. 
You  and  I  may  never  run  out  of  It  In  our 
lifetime,  but  we  all  know  that  space — or  the 
lack  of  It — Is  a  growing  National  problem. 
Therefore,  it  behooves  us — even  more,  it  Is 
our  obligation  to  future  generations  to  direct 
ovir  progress  with  a  complete  awareness  and 
adherence  to  good  resource  conservation 
practices.  We  must  study  our  course  so  care- 
fully, scrutinize  all  the  possible  alternatives, 
then,  in  the  end,  approve  the  plan  that  will 
give  us  the  most  and  the  best  for  a  reasonable 
price — and  with  a  minimum  wastage  of  the 
resources  concerned. 

Have  you  studied  the  Dlckey-Llncoln 
School  project  from  a  full  resource  point 
of  view,  gentlemen?  We  have  asked  this  ques- 
tion before,  as  have  several  of  our  sister 
organizations,  and  there  has  not  been  a 
satisfactory  reply. 

To  my  knowledge,  the  only  balanced  re- 
source Investigation  that  has  been  made  on 
the  St.  John  River's  development  was  done 
by  the  Federal  Inter  Agency  Committee  In 
1955.  At  that  time  it  was  recommended  that 
due  to  the  "unique  upland  wilderness  char- 
acter. Its  outstanding  scenic  and  geologi- 
cal features,  mountain  peaks,  lakes,  forests 
and  marshlands,"  the  Upper  St.  John  River 
Basin  beginning  at  DeboulUe  Mountain  be 
set  aside  in  order  to  forever  preserve  the 
unique  wilderness  character  of  these  Great 
Maine  Woods. 

Gentlemen,  has  our  sense  of  values 
changed  so  much? 

Truly,  if  New  England  needs  more  power.  If 
It  needs  a  yardstick  for  its  power  rates,  fine! 
Go  ahead  and  accomplish  this!  But  I  Im- 
plore you — look  ever  so  carefully  at  the  al- 
ternatives— and  if  it  is  at  all  possible,  leave 
this  90,000  acres  of  wilderness  for  future 
generations  to  enjoy. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
House  has  repeatedly  rejected  Dickey- 
Lincoln  on  the  groimds  of  its  exorbitant 
cost  and  on  the  ground  that  it  would 


only  provide  high-cost  power.  Inasmuch 
as  Dickey-Lincoln  would  be  built  for 
power  purposes,  this  is  understandable. 
But,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  con- 
servation experts  involved  in  this  pro- 
posal which  we  can  no  longer  ignore. 

As  one  who  has  long  watched  the  sac- 
rifice of  the  Nation's  diminishing  green 
and  open  wild  spaces  of  unique  natural 
beauty  for  needed  v.ater-resource  proj- 
ects, I  must  point  out  that  this  is  not 
the  case  with  Dickey-Lincoln.  Dickey- 
Lincoln  is  not  a  "needed  water-resource 
project."  It  would  be  built  primarily  for 
power  purposes.  Its  only  water-resource 
purpose  other  than  power  "is  not  sig- 
nificant," according  to  the  Departmen^^ 
of  the  Interior,  and  equivalent  power  can 
be  produced  cheaply  by  less  destructive 
means  elsewhere  in  New  England. 

Mr.  Chairman,  according  to  the  Fed- 
eral Inter-Agency  Committee  Report  on 
the  St.  John  River  Basin,  the  Great 
Maine  Woods  of  the  upper  St.  John 
Basin  are  "the  largest  remaining  wilder- 
ness in  the  eastern  United  States." 
Dickey -Lincoln  would  destroy  much  of 
the  area  that  the  Committee  said  should 
be  preserved  "as  representative  of  the 
unique  upland  wilderness  conditions  of 
northern  Maine." 

Dickey-Lincoln  is  opposed  or  chal- 
lenged by  numerous  leading  conserva- 
tionist organizations,  including  the  Nat- 
ural Resources  Council  of  Maine,  Maine 
Audubon  Society,  State  Biologists  Asso- 
ciation of  Maine,  Maine  Pish  and  Game 
Clubs,  New  England  Advisory  Board  on 
Fish  and  Game  Problems,  Massachusetts 
Audubon  Society,  Appalachian  Moimtain 
Club,  Wilderness  Society,  and  the  Sierra 
Club. 

In  the  view  of  these  conservationists, 
Dickey-Lincoln  should  not  be  built, 
whatever  its  cost,  because  it  would  deci- 
mate and  otherwise  destroy  the  unique 
wilderness  quality  of  the  Great  Maine 
Woods  and  upper  St.  John. 

According  to  the  Federal  Interagency 
Report,  the  upper  St.  John  Basin  is  the 
largest  remaining  wilderness  in  the 
Northeast.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  unique 
values  of  the  upper  St.  John  and  its 
Great  Maine  Woods  must  not  be  de- 
stroyed for  power  development.  I  remind 
the  membership  again  that  this  is  the 
position  of  the  Federal  Inter-Agency 
Committee.  It  recommended  that,  be- 
cause of  its  "unique  upland  wilderness 
character,  its  outstanding  scenic  and 
geological  features,  mountain  peaks, 
lakes,  forests,  and  marshlands,"  the 
reach  of  the  upper  St.  John  River  Basin 
beginning  near  Deboullie  Mountain 
should  be  set  aside  or  "reserved"  to  pre- 
serve the  unspoiled  wilderness  character 
of  these  Great  Maine  Woods. 

As  noted  by  the  Inter-Agency  Com- 
mittee, in  addition  to  the  upper  St.  John 
River,  the  upper  basin's  famed  scenic 
qualities  include  its  portion  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Allagash  Tributary,  the 
Fish  River  chain  of  lakes,  and  the  De- 
boullie Mountain  region  of  sparkling 
lakes  in  a  strikingly  beautiful  mountain 
setting. 
Let  me  note  the  effect  of  this  imdesir- 
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able  power  project.  The  most  vibrant 
two-thirds  of  the  river  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Allagash  would  disappear  beneath 
Dickey  Reservoir,  the  Pish  River  chain 
of  lakes  would  be  traversed  by  extra 
hlKh  voltage  transmission  facilities,  and 
Deboullie  Mountain,  about  4  air-miles 
from  Dickey  damsite.  would  be  excavated 
to  obtain  gravel  and  stone  for  Dickey 
Dam. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  construction  of 
Dickey-Lincoln  In  the  middle  of  these 
Great  Maine  Woods  would  result  in  a 
level  of  intrusion  and  ecological  disturb- 
ance throughout  the  entire  region  that 
would  forever  destroy  Its  unspoiled, 
cathedral-like  wilderness  quality.  The 
Inter-Agency  Committee  reported  that 
the  benefits  of  these  Great  Maine  Woods 
can  be  enhanced  by  improved  access 
roads  to  their  perimeter:  they  will  be 
destroyed  by  penetration. 

I  urge  that  the  appropriation  for  re- 
sumption of  construction  planning  of  the 
proposed  Dickey-Lincoln  power  project 
be  deleted  from  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  fMr.  GiAHfol. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Boland>, 
there  were — ayes  66.  noes  69. 

Mr.  OIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  OiAmo  and 

Mr.  BOLAND. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
119,  noes  88. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT   OPTERED     BT     MR.     STArFORD 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Staffoed:  On 
page  4.  line  U.  strike  out  "consteuction, 
csNEXAi."  down  through  line  14  on  page  5. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Vermont  Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
tliink  that  the  distinguished  subcommit- 
tee which  has  handled  this  bill  has  done 
a  flne  job  of  reducing  the  appropriations 
for  the  various  programs  which  It  con- 
tains. I  hesitate  and  dislike  taking  the 
step  which  I  am  taking  this  afternoon.  I 
do  so  only  liecause  of  the  severe  fiscal  dif- 
ficulties which  I  believe  this  country  Is 
now  facing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  effect  of  my  amend- 
ment is  easily  stated.  It  eliminates  the 
$813,000,000  funds  provided  for  river  and 
harbor,  flood  control,  and  shore  line  pro- 
tection and  related  projects  under  title  I. 

In  offering  this  amendment  I  do  not 
argue  that  the  projects  In  question  are 
undesirable.  Indeed,  most  of  them  prob- 
ably are  desirable.  But.  I  do  claim  that 
these  projects  are  deferrable;  that  their 
immediate  construction  is  not  essential 
to  the  national  welfare  and  that  in  the 
light  of  the  fiscal  emergency  facing  our 
Nation,  they  should  be  deferred  for  the 
time  being. 

There  are  other  national  needs  which 
are  entitled  to  higher  priority. 


I  will  not  consume  the  time  of  this 
Committee  to  discuss  details  of  the  fi- 
nancial plight  in  which  the  United  States 
has  become  mired.  But,  let  me  remind  you 
that  June  30  will  mark  the  end  of  the 
eighth  successive  year  In  which  this  Na- 
tion has  experienced  a  large  deficit  In  the 
national  budget.  The' celling  on  our  na- 
tional debt,  raised  each  year  recently, 
now  stands  at  a  level  of  $358  billion. 

Our  continuous  failure  to  display  the 
will  and  capacity  to  handle  the  national 
budget  with  sufficient  fiscal  prudence  to 
bring  it  into  balance  has  had  severe  ad- 
verse effects  upon  the  Nation. 

It  has  undoubtedly  contributed  to  the 
inflationary  pressures  which  caused 
prices  to  rise  at  a  3 -percent  rate  last 
year — presently  at  a  4-percent  rate.  It 
has  contributed  to  the  lack  of  confidence 
In  the  dollar  on  the  part  of  foreign  dollar 
holders  which  was  manifested  by  a  heavy 
attack  on  the  dollar  last  Deceml)er.  accel- 
erated in  January  and  February,  and  re- 
sulted in  the  panic  and  the  closing  of  the 
international  gold  p>ool  and  other  gold 
markets  early  in  this  winter. 

If  we  are  to  stave  off  further  attacks 
upon  the  dollar,  if  we  are  to  dampen  the 
fires  of  Inflation  In  America,  we  must 
demonstrate  prudence  in  the  handling  of 
the  Nation's  fiscal  affairs. 

Tomorrow,  we  will  be  asked  to  vote  on 
a  new  tax  measure:  a  $6  billion  reduc- 
tion in  spending:  a  $10  billion  reduction 
in  new  obligatlonal  authority  for  fiscal 
year  1969.  and  a  new  tax  revenue  meas- 
ure of  10-percent  surtax  on  income  taxes. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr  STAFFORD  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  con- 
fused and  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding  for  a  point  of  information. 

As  I  understand  the  gentleman's  argu- 
ment, he  wants  to  deduct  the  entire  $1,- 
800.000.000  for  these  rivers  and  harbors 
projects  from  title  I.  Yet  Is  not  the  gen- 
tleman one  of  those  who  just  supported 
the  amendment  for  the  Dickey-Lincoln 
project? 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  is  correct.  If  the  gentleman 
wants  to  infer  there  is  inconsistency 
there,  let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  if  this  bill  is  to  pass  and  if  this 
title  and  funds  are  to  stay  in  the  bill.  It  is 
my  position  the  Dickey-Lincoln  project 
ought  to  be  in  It,  but  I  think  that  project 
along  with  the  one  In  my  own  State  could 
very  well  be  deferred  for  the  time  being. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  would  agree  with  the 
gentleman,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  would 
think  until  we  balance  the  budget,  many 
of  these  projects  could  be  deferred.  I 
wanted  to  be  sure  I  understood  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  contribu- 
tion. 

To  accomplish  these  reductions.  It  Is 
obvious  that  priorities  must  be  estab- 
lished with  respect  to  spending  of  avail- 
able sums  so  the  most  Important  pro- 
grams facing  the  Nation  may  be  funded. 
I  believe  top  priority  In  domestic  spend- 


ing should  go  for  those  programs  involv- 
ing education,  jobs,  and  housing  which 
get  to  the  root  causes  of  legitimate  urban 
unrest. 
What  projects  should  be  put  aside? 
I  suggest  those  which  arc  desirable, 
but  deferrable  without  Injury  to  the 
national  welfare,  should  be  delayed. 

I  place  the  projects  In  title  I  in  this  bill 
In  that  category,  and  which  are  funded, 
in  the  portion  I  have  moved  to  strike. 

Let  us  take  them  out  of  the  appropria- 
tion and  defer  them  until  our  financial 
house  is  In  better  order. 

The  sum  of  $813  million  would  move 
us  a  sizable  step  along  the  way  toward 
cutting  $6  billion  and  reducing  new  ob- 
ligatlonal authority  by  $10  billion  in  the 
fiscal  year  1969  budget. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Vermont  has 
Indicated,  this  amendment  would  strike 
all  construction  and  planning  projects  for 
the  Corps  of  Engineers.  There  are  ap- 
proximately 250  projects  funded  with 
the  $813  million  as  provided  for  in  this 
section  of  the  bill.  It  involves  962  con- 
tinuing contracts  already  in  force.  If  this 
amendment  were  adopted,  it  would  cost 
the  Federal  Government,  just  in  damages 
alone,  almost  the  entire  amount  the 
gentleman  from  Vermont  wants  to 
strike — approximately  $800  million. 

As  I  have  indicated,  these  projects  are 
in  almost  every  State  in  the  United 
States.  They  do  involve  962  continuing 
projects  in  force  and  66,000  man-years; 
66,000  people  are  working  in  this  Nation 
on  these  projects  under  the  money  by 
which  we  fund  these  projects  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  programs  and  proj- 
ects that  are  contained  in  this  bill  under 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  are  an  investment  in 
America.  They  preserve  our  land  and 
conserve  our  natural  resources.  They 
protect  life  and  property.  They  make  it 
ix>ssible  through  navigation  to  bring 
from  the  mines  and  fields,  forests  and 
mountains,  the  food,  fiber,  and  minerals 
that  build  our  economy  and  sustain  our 
national  health.  They  make  it  possible 
to  enjoy  our  beaches,  rivers,  lakes,  and 
harbors  with  some  of  the  finest  recrea- 
tional facilities  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
these  programs,  this  land  of  ours  would 
be  stripped  bare  by  the  ravages  of 
storms,  the  rapaciousness  of  rivers,  the 
savage  winds  and  driving  rains.  It  would 
be  exposed  to  the  ferociousness  of  floods 
and  tidal  waves — and,  sometimes,  too 
often,  by  the  greed  of  man. 

These  projects  contain  the  elements 
and  enable  the  rivers  and  rains,  the 
mountains,  the  harbors  to  work  for 
man — and  not  against  him — to  be  a 
friend  of  man  and  not  his  enemy. 

If  the  amendment  is  adopted,  work  on 
these  projects  would  come  to  a  shrieking 
halt.  We  cannot  afford  the  damages  that 
would  Incur  If  this  happened — punitive 
damages  for  contractor  claims  as  well  as 
irreprtirable  damages  to  the  finely 
planned  and  coordinated  programs  of 
the  Cori)s  of  Engineers. 


NEW    ENGLAND    FtOOD    DAMAGE    HISTORY 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  region  of  the  coun- 
try. New  England,  has  suffered  the  loss 
ni  life  and  millions  of  dollars  in  prop- 
erty damages  due  to  floods  and  hurri- 
canes in  the  past.  During  my  lifetime  the 
worst  of  these  have  occurred  in  1927, 
1936,  1938,  1944.  1954,  1955.  and  the  most 
recent  in  March  of  this  year. 

One  of  the  most  disastrous  was  the 
great  flood  cau.=ed  by  Hurricane  Diane  on 
August  19,  1955.  Following  this  storm,  the 
Massachusetts  congressional  delegation, 
under  the  leadership  of  Speaker  John  W. 
McCoRMACK  and  our  late  beloved  Speaker 
Joseph  W.  Martin,  met  at  Boston  and 
designated  a  committee  on  flood  preven- 
tion and  relief  comprised  of  Congress- 
men Philip  J.  Philbin,  as  chairman; 
Harold  D.  Donohue  and  myself;  and 
former  Members  of  the  House,  now  de- 
ceased, Edith  Nourse  Rogers.  Richard  B. 
Wigglesworth.  and  John  W.  Heselton. 

This  committee  tackled  its  task  im- 
mediately and  gave  most  vigorous  atten- 
tion to  the  very  difficult  problems  of  re- 
lief, rehabilitation,  protection  and  disas- 
ter insurance,  which  arose  from  the  ter- 
riflc  impact  of  successive  floods  in  our 
State  and  area.  Members  of  our  com- 
mittee maintained  continuous  contact 
with  the  Army  Enaiineers.  Federal  Civil 
Defense,  Small  Business  Administration, 
housing  agencies,  and  other  Federal, 
State,  and  local  units  concerned  with 
the  alleviation  of  flood  conditions  and 
the  rehabilitation  of  stricken  commu- 
nities. 

We  also  appeared  in  person  before 
several  congressional  committees  con- 
sidering these  problems  and  urged  relief 
on  an  emergency  basis  and  rehabilitation 
as  rapidly  as  it  could  be  effected.  We  also 
pleaded  for  adequate  flood  protection  and 
disaster  insurance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  member  of  Chair- 
man Philbin's  Massachusetts  congres- 
sional delegation  committee  on  flood  pre- 
vention and  relief  in  1955,  who  was  then 
serving  his  first  year  on  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  for  Public 
Works,  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  thank  my  colleagues  on  behalf  of  the 
Massachusetts  congressional  delegation 
and  the  people  of  our  State  for  the  co- 
operation and  the  courtesies  Massachu- 
setts has  received  from  the  Congress  and 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  in  the  au- 
thorization and  construction  of  an  ade- 
quate flood  and  storm  protection  pro- 
gram for  Masschusetts  and  New  Eng- 
land. 

Since  Hurricane  Diane,  and  during 
the  14  years  I  have  been  sitting  on  the 
House  Public  Works  Appropriations 
Subcommittee.  Congress  has  earned  the 
gratitude  of  New  Englanders  for  provid- 
ing the  money  to  implement  the  flood 
control  program  so  urgently  sought  by 
Chairman  Philbxn  and  the  members  of 
the  Massachusetts  congressional  delega- 
tion in  1955.  Tlie  ensuing  years  saw  the 
start  of  a  program  providing  for  56 
flood-control  dams,  reservoirs,  dikes,  and 
nurricane  barriers  in  New  England,  at  a 
total  cost  of  some  $285.88t.:00.  Nearly 


all  of  these  projects  have  been  completed 
in  the  great  river  basins  of  New  Eng- 
land, the  Connecticut,  the  Merrimack, 
the  Thames,  the  Blackstone,  the  Housa- 
tonic,  or  along  the  coastal  waters  of  our 
region;  several  are  still  under  construc- 
tion, and  a  few  are  in  the  design  stage. 
Since  joining  this  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Works  Appropriations  in  1955,  it 
has  been  my  constant  and  consistent  de- 
sire to  bring  to  full  realization  the  flood 
control  program  recommended  by  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  New  England 
Division,  which  is  designed  to  give  my 
section  of  the  country  adequate  protec- 
tion from  floods  and  hurricanes.  The 
Congress  has  generously  responded  to 
our  pleas  and  daily  we  are  moving  closer 
to  our  goal. 

CONNECTICUT  RHTER  BASIN   COMPREHENSIVE 
STUDY 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us  to- 
day provides  for  $134,000  to  continue  the 
comprehensive  study  of  the  Connecticut 
River  Basin,  which  I  urged  the  Army 
Engineers  to  undertake  several  years 
ago.  The  study  is  now  in  its  .Sth  year  and 
the  New  England  Division  of  the  Army 
Engineers  expect  to  complete  tlie  study 
in  the  fall  of  1969.  To  date  the  Engi- 
neers have  surveyed  all  of  the  potential 
reservoir  storage  sites;  have  determined 
the  needs  of  the  Connecticut  Basin  for 
water  supply,  either  for  domestic,  indus- 
trial, or  low-flow  augmentation;  a  rec- 
reational impact  study  of  the  area;  and 
considered  the  problems  concerned  with 
thermal  pollution  or  thermal  rises  and 
falls  in  the  Connecticut  River  and  what 
must  be  done  about  them. 

HURRICANE    DIANE    DISASTER     STRIKES    NEW 
ENGLAND 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  disastrous  floods  of 
the  past  conclusively  demonstrated  one 
fact  beyond  question ;  namely,  that  Mass- 
achusetts and  other  parts  of  New  Eng- 
land are  not  adequately  protected  against 
floods.  Because  of  the  hilly  terrain,  the 
heavy  rainfall  and  the  settlement  of  com- 
munities in  river  basins,  perhaps  our 
area  can  never  be  fully  protected  against 
all  damages  from  floods.  But  we  certain- 
ly can  and  must  be  given  every  possible 
protection  that  is  feasible  from  an  engi- 
neering standpoint  and  deemed  essential 
to  prevent  repetition  of  the  great  dis- 
asters of  the  past.  While  we  cannot 
wholly  eliminate  floods,  we  can  certainly 
minimize  their  impact. 

From  the  doldrums  of  the  tropical  seas 
on  August  19,  1955,  the  devastating  Hur- 
ricane Diane  struck  the  Northeast  and 
over  an  area  of  several  hundred  miles 
poured  a  veritable  deluge  of  torrential 
rains  upon  the  countryside. 

Carrying  winds  of  125  miles  an  hour 
at  its  eye,  this  great  tropical  storm  spread 
over  a  250-mile  area  packing  a  wallop, 
according  to  scientists,  that  no  atomic 
bomb  could  match.  Fortunately  for  the 
Northeast,  as  it  progressed  northward, 
the  storm  lost  much  of  its  fury.  While  it 
smashed  along  the  east  coast,  as  it  veered 
inland,  it  lost  wind  force,  but  its  heavy 
rains  brought  damaging  floods  and  dis- 
aster in  many  places  from  Pennsylvania 
to  New  England. 


This  unwanted  climatic  visitor  moved 
so  fast  and  erratically  that  no  accurate 
forecast  of  its  path  or  probable  effects 
could  be  made.  Previous  storms  pre- 
ceding Diane  had  been  responsible  for 
heavy  rainfall  and  actually  about  21 
inches  of  rain  was  dropped  upon  our 
area  in  less  than  a  week,  turning  almost 
every  stream  into  a  surging  chaos. 

Streams  raised  out  of  their  banks,  a 
battering  ram  of  debris  swept  invincibly 
toward  the  sea. 

Lives  were  lost,  communities  had  to  be 
evacuated,  homes  were  destroyed  and 
swept  away  in  the  flood,  factories  and 
industries  wrecked  or  damaged,  business 
establishments  flooded  and  their  goods 
swept  away  or  destroyed,  and  a  $2  bil- 
lion havoc  visited  uix)n  much  of  south- 
ern New  England. 

The  damage  in  Massachusetts  was  so 
great  as  to  defy  full  description. 

Never  before  in  a  similar  disaster  was 
there  such  suffering,  privation,  and 
damage*  over  such  a  large  area.  Many 
lives  were  lost.  Entire  communities  were 
paralyzed,  torn,  and  shattered  by  the 
virtually  unprecedented  surge  of  raging 
waters. 

Relief  was  speedily  mobilized.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  flew  into  Bradley  Field, 
the  Hartford-Springfield  Airport,  a  few 
days  later  for  a  conference  with  the 
Governors  and  Members  of  Congress  in 
affected  States.  I  attended  President 
Eisenhower's  conference  and  joined  with 
my  colleagues  in  urging  the  President  to 
order  immediate  Federal  disaster  relief 
to  the  area  and  have  Federal  agencies 
give  assistance  to  the  afflicted  and  biing 
about  rehabilitation  of  stricken  com- 
munities. I  told  President  Eisenhower 
that  one  community  in  my  Second  Con- 
gressional District,  the  town  of  Mon- 
son,  was  so  badly  flooded  that  it  was 
actually  isolated,  and  that  I  had  to  gain 
access  to  visit  with  town  officials  and 
community  leaders  by  means  of  an  Air 
Force  helicopter  from  Westover  Air 
Force  Base. 

RELIEF    IS    PROMPT 

Collaborating  with  local  and  State 
agencies,  the  Red  Cross,  the  Army  Engi- 
neers, civil  defense,  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, various  housing  agencies, 
armed  services  components.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  Office  of  Defense 
Mobilization  and  many  other  Govern- 
ment offices  and  p>ersonnel  moved  vigor- 
ously in  the  stricken  area  to  furnish 
needed  relief  and  to  start  the  huge  job 
of  mopping  up  the  sand,  silt,  debris,  rub- 
bish and  tangled  wreckage  that  littered 
most  of  the  area. 

The  homeless  were  fed,  clothed, 
housed  and  furnished  with  medical 
treatment  and  supplies.  Public  com- 
munications, services,  were  restored;  in- 
dustries and  business  establishments  put 
back  in  operation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Army  Engineers 
have  made  many  studies  of  Massachu- 
setts water  resources  in  relation  to  flood 
control  projects. 

The  flood-causing  storms  usually 
travel  across  the  territory  under  consid- 
eration in  a  north-northeasterly  direc- 
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tlon,  at  a  speed  of  fnxn  150  to  200  miles 
per  day.  The  Connecticut  River  water 
shed,  being  long  imd  narrow  and  lying 
practically  north  and  south,  is  traversed 
diagonally,  therefore,  by  these  storms, 
with  the  result  that  the  peak  of  the  storm 
will  cross  the  watershed  generally  in  less 
than  1  day.  This,  together  with  the  fact 
that  the  flow  of  the  river  is  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  to  the  course  of  the  storm, 
combines  to  make  the  effects  of  the  storm 
less  severe  and  of  shorter  duration  than 
might  be  expected  from  storms  of  equal 
Intensity  under  different  conditions. 

Storms  in  New  England  fall  into  two 
classes — continental  storms  and  tropical 
hurricanes.  The  latter  can  be  expected 
In  any  month  from  May  to  December,  but 
the  greatest  numl)er  seem  to  occur  in  Au- 
gust, September,  and  October.  Storms 
originate  in  the  Caribbean  and  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  move  in  a  westerly  or 
northwesterly  direction,  after  recurving 
northeast.  They  seldom  reach  the 
Northeast  with  destructive  force,  but 
when  they  do  excessive  precipitation 
occurs. 

Statistics  on  flood  damage  are  com- 
pelling. For  example,  the  Engineers  esti- 
mate that  the  flood  of  March  1936  in  the 
middle  and  lower  Connecticut  River 
Basin  caused  damage  of  $34 'i  million. 

On  the  other  hand.  Army  Engineers 
state  that  completed  projects  in  the  Con- 
necticut River  Basin  since  made  possible 
a  saving  of  $45  million  in  the  1955  floods. 

One  project  alone,  the  KnlKhtville 
Dam,  held  back  some  9.100.000.000  gal- 
lons of  floodwaters.  This  prevented 
•bout  $11,500,000  n  damages,  they  state. 

Dikes  at  Hartford  are  credited  with 
preventing  $22  million  in  damages:  East 
Hartford,  $3,750,000;  Holyoke.  $930,000: 
Chicopee,  $500,000;  West  Springfield, 
$4,100,000.  and  Springfield,  $1,800,000. 

Had  the  rainfall  extended  to  Ver- 
mont and  New  Hampshire,  the  down- 
stream dikes  in  Massachusetts  would 
have  become  overflowing  bathtubs,  In 
the  Engineers'  estimation. 

The  rainfall  of  Hxirricane  Diane  was 
particularly  heavy  in  the  watersheds  of 
the  Westfleld  River,  the  West  River,  the 
Mad  and  Still  Rivers  which  flooded  Win- 
sted.  Conn.,  the  Housatonic  and  the 
Naugatuck.  which  flooded  Waterbury, 
the  Connecticut,  which  spared  Hartford 
because  of  an  elaborate  system  of  flood- 
control  devices,  the  Quinebaug,  in  the 
Thames  River  Basin,  which  ravaged 
Southbridge  and  Putnam,  Conn.,  the 
French  River,  also  in  the  Thames  Basin, 
which  caused  severe  djunage  in  Webster 
and  Dudley,  and  the  Blackstone,  which 
swept  through  Blackstone  Valley  Basin 
into  Woonsocket,  causing  heavy  losses 
in  many  communities  along  the  way. 

QVABOAC,     SWUT,     W/««,     CHICOPK*     WVERS 

rLOODn«o 

A  very  serious  problem  was  presented 
in  the  Connecticut  River  Basin  by  flood- 
ing of  the  Quaboag,  Swift,  and  Ware 
Rivers,  not  only  along  their  own  courses, 
but  particularly  by  their  confluence  with 
the  Chicopee  River  at  Three  Rivers, 
Mass.  Great  damage  was  suffered  in  this 
area  and  flood  control  projects  there  were 


urgently  needed.  Flood  protection  was 
also  needed  for  West  Brookfleld.  Warren 
and  West  Warren. 

The  Barre  Falls  Dam  and  Reservoir 
was  designed  to  protect  Ware.  Three 
Rivers,  and  downstream  points  on  the 
Chicopee  River  as  it  flows  into  the  Con- 
necticut River.  It  Is  located  on  the  Ware 
River  east  of  Barre. 

The  Buffumville  IDam  and  Reservoir, 
located  on  the  Little  River  in  Charlton 
about  5  miles  above  Webster,  is  designed 
to  protect  Webster  and  Dudley  from 
floods.  The  Hodges  Village  Dam  and 
Reservoir  is  also  located  on  the  French 
River  in  the  town  of  Oxford  about  6 
miles  above  Webster,  and  is  designed  to 
protect  Webster  and  downstream  points 
on  the  Thames  River  Basin. 

The  East  Brimfleld  Dam  and  Reser- 
voir is  located  on  the  Qulnnebaug  River, 
west  of  Fiskdale.  and  is  designed  to  pro- 
tect Southbridge.  as  is  the  Westville 
Dam  and  Reservoir  in  Southbridge. 
These  two  projects  were  most  essential 


for  the  protection  of  Southbridge  and 
the  large  plant  of  the  American  Optical 
Co.  amd  other  Industries  located  in  that 
community. 

BKNDTTB    IM    PEXVCNTTVX    DESTSUCTION 

Mr.  Chairman.  New  England  may  be 
small  in  size  comp>ared  to  the  entire 
land  mass  of  the  United  States,  but  its 
11.5  million  people  must  be  protected 
from  the  ravages  of  hurricanes,  storms, 
and  floods.  The  flood  control  projects 
that  have  been  constructed  in  New  Eng- 
land have  prevented  a  total  of  $155.- 
760.000  through  fiscal  year  1967,  which 
ended  June  30.  1966.  and  they  will  more 
than  pay  for  their  construction  cost  in 
the  future.  I  am  Including  with  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
tabulation  of  the  flood  control  projects 
that  have  been  built  in  New  England 
prior  to  1955,  since  1955.  and  an  analysis 
by  the  New  England  Division.  Army 
Engineers,  indicates  the  benefits  that 
have  been  realized  because  of  the  flood 
damages   prevented: 


aOOO  CONTROL  AND  HURRICANE  PROGRAM  (PROJECTS)-NEW  ENGLAND 
I.  FLOOD  CONTROL 
A.  COMPLaEO  PRIOR  TO  AUGUST  1955 


Number  ol 
Rlvtr  basin                          rtMrvoirs 

Number 

ot  local      Federal  cost 
l>rotectk>n 

Hon- Federal 
cost 

Federal  silo- 
Total  cost      cations  tlirouih 
fiscal  year  1967 

Connecticiit                     -  ................               5 

9      {35.454.600 
4        16. 192. 300 

0  6.550.000 

1  52.200 

$4,705,300 

213. 300 

0 

2.800 

$40,159,900 

16.  405. 600 

6.550.000 

55.000 

$34,705,900 

M«fnmad( -              3 

15.952.500 

Thifnts                      .....................               J 

6. 446, 500 

CoajttI 0 

52.200 

Tout 9 

14       58,249.100 

4.921,400 

63. 170. 500 

57. 157. 100 

)                      &  COMPLETED  SINCE  AUGUST  1955  OR  PRESENTLY  UNDER  CONSTRUCTION 

Blackstone } 

Connecticut _ »* 

Houutonic ; 

Merrimack \ 

Thames ........_....«.               \ 

Coastal — O 

3  J18.197.600 
8        75.871.900 

4  51.699.800 
1        21.980.000 
1        28.615.000 
4             566.800 

$4,102,000 

2.637.400 

2.678.100 

0 

72.000 

104,100 

$22. 299. 600 
78. 509. 300 
54.377.900 
21.980.000 
28,687,000 
670,900 

$18,126,000 
69. 195. 400 
34.711.800 
21. 352. 200 
27, 705. 600 
566,800 

Total 25 

21      196.931.100 

9.593.600 

206,524.700 

171.657.800 

C.  UNDER  DESIGN 

Housalonie J 

Merrimack . . > 

Coastal 1 

2       $6,370,000 
0         4.500.000 
0         5. 740. 000 

$1,090,000 
0 
0 

$7,460,000 
4. 500. 000 
5, 740, 000 

$130,000 

Total 2 

2       16,610,000 

1.090. 000 

17,700.000 

130.000 

D.  FUTURE  (AUTHORIZED.  RECOMMENDED,  OR  DEFERRED) 

Connecticut ~              ♦ 

1      166,685.000 
4       15,570,000 

0  218,400,000 

1  2. 700. 000 

$992,000 

540.000 

0 

1,600.000 

$67,677,000 

16.110.000 

218. 400. 000 

4,300.000 

$218,400 

M«rrimack f 

St  John _              \ 

Coastal O 

1.814,000 

Total 8 

6      303, 355. 000 

3. 132, 000 

306. 487. 000 

2. 032.  400 

43      575,145,200 

18,737.000 

593.882.200 

230.977.300 

II.  HURRICANE  (ALL  SINCE  19»> 

4      $30. 579, 300 
2        10. '85.000 
1          3,984.000 

$16. 534. 100 
4, 365.  COO 
2, 016. 000 

$47,113,400 
14. 550. 000 
6.0O0.00O 

$28,779,300 

395, 000 

future.  authorlMd 

Total  hurrkana 

7        44.748,300 

22.915,100 

67.663,400 

29. 174,  300 

Tetal  profran ♦♦ 

50    '619.893,500 

41.652.100 

661.545,600 

260.151.600 

'IrKludas  $18,855,500  Federal  appropriation  requimntnt  ultimately  reimbursable  from  non-Faderal  Interests.    > 
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Project 


Rlwartkaala 


Conpletkn  date 


Federal  cost 


Noe-Fedeial  cost  > 


DAMS  AND  RESERVOIRS 


Birch  Hill  Reservoir,  Mass 

Blackwater,  N.H. 

Edward  MacDoweil,  N.H 

Franklin  Falls.  N.H 

KniRhlville,  Mass 
Mansfield  Hollow, 


.  Connecticut 1942 

.  Marrimack — 1941.... 

.  ..  .do 1950.... 

do 1943.... 

__, Connecticut 1941 

Conn'r '.'. Thames. 1952. 


Surry  Mountain,  N.H Lonneclicul jw. 

T.iiiu   Mxc do --  IS'S- 


Tully,  Mass 
Union  Village,  Vt 

Subtotal.. 


do. 


1950. 


4,620.0 
1, 420. 0 
2.014.3 
8, 090. 0 
3. 220.  4 
6, 550. 0 
2, 720. 0 
1,551.6 
4.210.0 


(50.0)(R) 

0 
(70. 0)  (R) 

0 

0 

0 

0 
(100.0)(R) 


a  34. 396.  3 


LOCAL  PROTECTION  PROJECTS 

Chicopee.  Mass , Connecticut 1941 

East  Hartford,  Conn. ..4. .r  l io?« 

-  Mass i Merrimack 1938 


Fitchburii. 
Hartford,  Conn 
Haverhill.  Mass 


Connecticut 1949 

Merrimack 1938 


Holyoke-Springdale,  Mass.... Connecticut. 1950., 

Keene,  N.H.s 1;-'^''--^- \lu 

Lowel(Mass - Merrimack 1944. 

Nashua.  N.H.... y  ^'V Ili?" 

Northampton,  Mass..., Connecticut 941. 

Norwalk.  Conn.J 4 Coastal  ..     ISSl. 

Springfield.  Mass.. Connecticut 1941 


West  Sprin'grield-Riverdale,  Mass do - 1950- 

Winsted,  Conn ~ *> '"'- 


1.433.6 
2. 135. 4 
1.370.0 
8, 547. 0 
1,743.0 
4,118.0 
44.1 
1,285.0 

270.0 

D60.0 
b;  2 

932.0 
2.717.0 

245.5 


250.4 
270.0 

0 
3. 440.  5 
120.0 
207.0 

0 
90.0 

3.3 
150.0 

2.8 

zn.* 

80.0 
30.0 


Subtotal. 


Grand  total,  A. 


23,852.8 
l8r249T 


4.921.4 
4,921.4 


B.  PROJECTS  COMPLHED  SINCE  1955  OR  PRESENTLY  UNDER  CONSTRUCTION 
|ln  thousands  ot  dollars) 


Project 


River  bKin 


Completion  date 


Federal  cost 


Non-Federal  cost ' 


DAMS  AND  RESERVOIRS 

Ball  Mountain,  VL  (C) Connecticut 1961 

Barre  Falls.  Mass.  (C) ;,--''?-" qm 

Black  Rock  Reservoir,  Conn.(UC) Housatonic 1%9 

Buftumville,  Mass.  (C) Thames,.  19M 

Colebrook  River.  Conn.  (UC) Connecticut 1%| 

Conant  Brook.  Mass.  (C) .v-''^" !sl5 

East  Branch.  Conn.  (C) Housatonic %4 

East  Brimlield.  Mass.  (C) Thames.. jaw ,4 

Hall  Meadow  Brook.  Conn.  (C) Housatonic 3W 

Hancock  Brook.  Conn.  (C) ----do aw 

Hodges  Village.  Mass.(C) Thames., 1959 

Hop  Brtwk,  Conn.  (UO Housatonic 1967 

Hopkintoo- Everett,  N.H.  (C) Merrimack 1%2 

Litttevite.  Mass.  (fc) Connecticut 1965 

Mad  Rivef,  Conn.  (C) [,—''°^-- «1 " 

NorthfieW  Brook,  Cona.  (C) Housatontc 1965 

Nortti  Hartland,  Vt.  (C) Connecticut.... 

North  Springfield.  Vt.  (C) do 

Otter  Brook.  N.H.  (C) 00 

Sucker  Brook,  Conn.  (UC) do. 

Thomaston,  Conn.  (CV 


...  1961 

.  1960 

.  1959 

.  1968 

Housatonic I960 


Townshenc/,  VL  (C) Coniiecticut 961 

West  Hill.  H*»ss.(C) „ Blackstone 961 

West  Thompson.  Conn.  (C) Thaities JKS 

WestvUle,  Mass.  (C) do 1962 


10. 845. 0 
l.%7.8 
8.160.0 
3. 200. 0 

14.400.0 
2,920.0 
1.683.8 
7,310.0 
2,561.2 
3,980.0 
4. 425. 0 
5, 340. 0 

21,860.0 
7,015.0 
4. 770. 8 
2.830.0 
7,660.0 
7.380.0 
4.260.0 
1.792.0 

14.264.0 
7. 440. 0 
2.380.0 
6.780.0 
5,690.0 


O50.0)(R) 

0 
0 
(100.0)  (R) 
(5.140.0)(WS) 

0 
840.0 

(200. 0)  (R) 
570.0 
0 
0 
0 
(300. 0)  (R) 
(2,100.0)  (WS) 
670.0 

0 
(295. 0)  (R) 
(300.  0)  (R) 
(100.0)  (R) 
378.0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Subtotal., 


161,114.6 


2, 458. 0 


LOCAL  PROTECTION  PROJECTS      ' 

Ansonia-Derby,  Conn.  (UC) !)°''^l!f**- 1?U 

Canton.  East  Branch,  Neponset  Rwer,  Mass.*....  Coastal — law 

Cherrrfield.  Narraguagus  River.  Maine '(C) .---«'----- }»! 

Chcopee  Falls.  Mass.  (C) Comjertie*. »«-.-,:.; Vom"" 

Farmington  I  &  II.  Cocheco  Ri»w.  M.H.>(C). —  CoastaL... 956  and  1959.. 

Gardner.  Mass.»(C)- Coniyctort 1965 

Hartford  (Folly  Brook).  Conn.  (C) — do 19S7 

Huntinelon,  Mass.  2  (C) .-.- - -^"v::- ,aS 

Lincoln  (Public  Law  99),  N.H.  (C) 'Sf^'"^ 2S 

Lower  Woonsocket.  R.I.  (C) Btaekstone 1966 

Norwich  Channel.  Conn.  (C) Thames.. 19M 

Three  Rivers,  Mass.  (O ConnKlmrt is» 

Torringlon  (East  Braicti),  Conn.' (C) HoBsatonc jsw 

TorriBgton(WestBfa«cliXCo«L»(C) vl-'^v IJS- 

Ware,  Mass.>(0 Conneettpit 1959 

Water1)ury-Watertown,  Conn.»(C) Hoesatoiw: 1961 

Weston.  Vt.  (C) Connecticut 957 

West  Warren.  Mass.'  (C) -^v?''^- lils 

Woonsocket  (upper),  R.I.(C) Blackstone 960 

Worcester  diverswn.  Mass.  (C) do i»ou 


11,800.0 

180.7 

203.0 

2,180.0 

183.1 

493.0 

382.1 

4.0 

120.0 

6,838.0 

1,210.0 

1,560.0 

389:2 

228.3 

400.0 

263.3 

13.0 

389.2 

4,040.1 

4.939.5 


<960.0 

92.0 

3.5 

475.0 

8.6 

35.0 

251.6 

0 

0 

2,312.0 

72.0 

700.0 

151.3 

14LS 

85.0 

15.0 

1.8 

41.0 

769.0 

1.021.0 


Subtotal. 


35.816.5 


7,135.6 


Grand  total,  B. 


196,931.1 


9,593.6 


Total 


Federal  allocation 
through  liscal  year  1967 


4,620.0 
1.420.0 
2,014.3 
8, 090. 0 
3,220,4 
6, 550. 0 
2, 720. 0 
1,551.6 
4.210.0 


34, 3%.  3 


1,684.0 
2, 405.  4 
1,370.0 
9,987.5 
1, 863. 0 
4, 325. 0 

44.1 

1, 375. 0 

273.3 

1,110.0 

55.0 

1.209.4 

2.797.0 

275.5 


28. 774. 2 
63.170.5 


Total 


10.845.0 
1.967.8 
8,160.0 
3,200.0 

14.400.0 
2.920.0 
2.723.8 
7.310.0 
3.131.2 
3.980.0 
4, 425. 0 
5. 340. 0 

21,860.0 
7,015.0 
5,440.8 
2. 830. 0 
7, 660. 0 
7, 380. 0 
4, 260. 0 
2,170.0 

14.264.0 
7. 440. 0 
2. 380. 0 
6,780.0 
5, 690. 0 


163, 572. 6 


12,760.0 

272,7 

206.5 

2.655.0 

191.7 

528.0 

633.7 

4.0 

120.0 

9.150.0 

1.282.0 

2.260.0 

540.5 

370.1 

485.0 

278.3 

14.8 

430.2 

4.809.1 

5,960.5 


42.952.1 


206,524.7 


4.350.2 

1,319.7 
2,014.3 
7.950.5 
3,  220.  4 
6, 446.  5 
2,  440.  4 
1.551.6 
4,010.7 


33.304.3 


1,433.6 
2,135.4 
1,370.0 
6, 547. 0 
1,743.0 
4,118.0 
44.1 
1,285.0 

270.0 

960.0 
b2.  2 

932.0 
2,717.0 

245.5 


23,852.8 
57,157.1 


Federal  allocation 
through  fiscal  year  1967 


10.535.2 
1,967.8 
2. 777. 0 
2.998.6 

10.094.0 
2,919.0 
1.883.8 
6.910.1 
2,561.2 
3. 980. 0 
4.421.8 
4,515.0 

21.232.2 
7,015.0 
4,770.8 
2,830.0 
7,088.6 
6. 777.  5 
4,061.0 
1.325.0 

14.264.0 
7.225.2 
2. 308. 4 
6,  545. 0 
5.620.1 


146.626.3 


i,02ao 

18017 

2010 

2,177.0 

ISll 

493.0 

382.1 

4.0 

120.0 

6,838.0 

1.210.0 

1.558.0 

389.2 

228.3 

400.0 

2E13 

13.0 

389.2 

4.040.1 

4,939.5 


25.031.5 


171.657.8 


See  footnotes  nt  end  of  tabtau 
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PniMt 


D«3i|ll 

compMiond 


Fadtralcott 


Non-Ftdtnl  cost 


Total 


DAMS  AND  RESERVOIRS 

Trumball  Pond  Reservoir  Conn........... Coastal 

Whitmanvillo  Resarvotr,  Mass Moirlmack.. 


ItTO. 
1*70. 


5.740.0 
4.S00.0 


10.240.0 


LOCAL  PROTECTION  PROJECTS 


Danbury,  Conn.. 
Derby.  Conn 


IM). 
IM. 


2.800.0 
3.S70.0 


(JO.  0)  (R) 
(2,8O4.0)(WS) 
(l,330.0)(WS) 


•790.0 
•300.0 


5.740.0 
4.500.0 


10, 240. 0 


3.590.0 
3. 870. 0 


SuMotal. 


6. 370. 0 


1.090.0 


7.460.0 


DAMS  AND  RESERVOIRS 
Beaver  Brook,  N.H.  (recommended) 


Connecticut.. 


Gaysville,  Vt do 

Monooinoc.  Mass.  (auttwrizcd) Mfrrimack. 

Nookagee,  Mass.  (aulhorued). do 

Phillips.  Mass.  (aulhoriied) 

The  Island,  Vl  (deterred) 

Victory,  Vt  (recommended) 


I.IS&O 


25.000.0 
3,060.0 

6,380.0 

2.720.0 
4.900.0 
5.30a0 


(51.  5)  (R-F  &  W.) 
(314.0)  (WS) 
192.0 
(1.300.0)  (R) 
(120.05  (R) 
(845. 0)  (WS) 
(190. 0)  (R) 
(2,330.0)  (WS) 
0 

■  "(666.0)  (R) 


1,377.0 


25. 000. 0 
3,060.0 

6.380.0 

2.720.0 
4,900.0 
5.300.0 


Subtotal. 


48,545.0 


192.0 


48.737.0 


LOCAL  PROTECTION  PROJECTS 

Baker  Brook.  Mass.  (authorized) Morrimack.. 

Monoosnoc  Brock,  Mass.  (authorized) do 

North  Nashua  River,  Mass  (authorized).  do 

Norwalk-Wilton.  Conn  (recommended) (>MStsl 

Park  River.  Conn  (recommended) Connecticut. 

Saionville.  Mass.  (authoiued) Merrimack.. 

Subtotal 

MULTIPLE-PURPOSE  PROJECTS,  INCLUDING  POWER 

Dickey-Lincoln  School  Reservoir,  Mauw St  John 

Grand  total,  D 


815.0 

245.0 

270.0 

75.0 

825.0 

0 

2.700.0 

1.600.0 

0,300.0 

>800.0 

1,500.0 

220.0 

1,060.0 
345.0 
825.0 

4.300.0 
31.100.0 

1.720.0 


36, 410. 0 


218,400.0 


2.940.0 


39.350.0 


218.400.0 


V 


303,355.0 


3,132.0 


306.487.0 


LOCAL  PROTECTION  PROJECTS 

Foi  Point.  Providence.  R.I Complotod 1966. 

Now  Bedlord.  Mass do 196«. 

Now  London.  Conn Undor  dosifn 

Pawcaluck,  Conn Complotad 1963. 

Stamford,  Conn Under  construction 1967. 

.      Do Under  design 

Westerly.  R.I Foture  authorizod 


ll.23ao 

U,53S.0 

4.760.0 

644.3 

7.170.0 
5.425.0 
3,984.0 


4.813.0 
7.115.0 
2.04a0 
276.1 
4.33a0 
2. 325. 0 
2,016.0 


16. 043. 0 
18.650.0 

6. 800. 0 

920.4 

11.500.0 

7. 750. 0 

6.ooao 


Total  hurrJcaao. 
Total  program.. 


44,748.3 
619.893.5 


22.915.1 
41.652.1 


67. 663. 4 
661.545.6 


Federal  allocation 
through  fiscal  year  1967 


sao 

100.0 


130.0 


Grand  total  C  , 

16,610.0                     1,090.0 

17.700.0 

130.0 

•  ■•• 

1 

D.  FUTURE  (AUTHORIZED,  RECOMMENDED.  OR  DEFERRED) 
|ln  thousands  ol  dollarsi 

Project 

River  bash)            Completion  date           Federal  cost               Non-Federal  cost' 

ToUl 

Federal  alkicatkin 
through  fiscal  year  1967 

50.0 


168.4 


218.4 


1.814.0 


2.032.4 


575,145.2 

18,737.0 

593,882.2 

230,977.3 

II.  HURRICANE  (ALL  SINCE  1955) 
(In  ttMMMondt  a(  dollara] 

ProiKt 

Status 

Federal  (Corps  ol 
Completion  date              Engineers)  cost 

Non-Federal  cost 

Total 

Federal  (Corps  or 

Engineers)  allocation 

through  liscal  year  1967 

11,230.0 

11,245.0 

395.0 

644.3 

S.66a0 


29.174.3 
260. 151. 6 


<  Non-Federal  amounts  shown  In  parentheses  are  not  in  column  totals.  They  will  ultimately  be  re- 
imbursed to  Federal  Government  tor  either  water  supply  storage  (WS)  or  construction  ol  recreational 
(R)  and  fish  and  wildhte  (F  &  W.)  facilities  in  accordance  with  the  1965  Federal  Water  Proiect  Recrea- 
tion Act  (Public  Law  89-72).  The  costs  are  presently  included  as  part  o<  Federal  proiect  costs  to  reflect 
appropriation  requirements. 

•  Includes  recreation  tKilitias  de«ek>ped  since  1955  and  estimated  cost  lor  luture  planned  devetop- 


>  Small  flood  control  projects  not  specifically  authorized  by  Congress. 

•  In  addition,  local  interests  have  tipended  tl. 444.000  tor  flood  control  improvements. 

•  In  addition,  local  interests  have  eipended  }l. 852, 000  lor  flood  control  improvements. 

•  In  addition,  local  interests  have  enpended  {7gS,(X)0  tor  flood  control  Improvements. 

'  In  addition.'  local  interests  are  eipending  about  }12,74O.0OO  lor  flood  control  improvo- 
ments. 
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Damaces  Prevented 


5.  532,  000 
197, 000 
120,  000 
13.000 


Operation  of  the  completed  flood  control 
prolectB  wltWn  the  New  England  Division 
have  prevented  &  total  ol  $155,760,000  In 
damages  through  fiscal  year  1967.  A  break- 
out of  this  total  by  major  basins  Is  as  fol- 

lo\ws:  I 

I  Damages 

Basin  '  prevented 

Connecticut  River »124.  109,  000 

Merrlmacic   River ^M5?' ^° 

Thames  River—. 

Costal   rivers  > 

Blackstone  River'' 

Housatonic    Rivet' 

Total    -  — - —     155.760.000 

>  Recently  constructed  or  under  construc- 
tion. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  cnialr- 
man,  I  join  my  colleague  from  Massa- 
chusetts in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 
1  trust  it  will  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  state  in  the 
construction  of  large  projects,  reclama- 
tion and  flood  control  projects  at  which, 
when  the  dam  is  completed  and  the  by- 
pass for  it  still  is  not  completed,  and  in 
each  such  case  existing  at  the  present 
time  if  we  would  cut  off  all  construction 
funds,  the  engineers  actually  would  have 
to  undo  what  has  already  been  done  by 
dynamiting  out  portions  of  the  completed 
dam  to  prevent  flooding.  To  stop  these 
projects  at  a  state  such  as  this  would  be 
completely  nonsensical  and  uneconomi- 
cal and  just  should  not  be  done. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  («>position  to  the  amendment.  We  are 
dealing  here  with  Federal  obligations 
under  existing  contracts.  If  we  fail  to 
provide  the  funds  required  for  next  fis- 
cal year  we  will  be  liable  for  large  ter- 
mination costs.  I  remember  a  case  years 
ago  where  funds  were  deleted  by  Con- 
gress and  the  Government  had  to  default 
at  a  great  loss.  We  must  honor  our  com- 
mitments regarding  contracts  now  in 
force. 

Any  time  we  sign  a  contract,  the  U.S. 
Government  is  obligated.  Certainly  we 
must  be  responsible  in  meeting  our  obli- 
gations. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  (Thairraan,  at  this 
time  when  we  face  a  breakdown  in  law 
enforcement  at  home,  and  war  and  al- 
most every  other  kind  of  problem  abroad, 
problems  to  which  we  have  given  and 
are  giving  our  attention,  we  must  not 
neglect  the  basic  resources  of  our  cotm- 
try,  its  soil,  its  rivers  and  harbors,  its 
forests,  and  its  minerals,  the  resources 
on  which  all  else  depends. 

Yet  some  would  cut  out  all  funds  for 
the  development  and  protection  of  the 
real  strength  of  our  country,  its  natural 
resources.  It  is  rather  sad  sometimes  to 
see  people  get  money  and  wealth  mixed 
up,  as  though  one  equaled  the  other. 

A  few  years  ago  someone  said  that 
Ethiopia,  as  I  recall,  was  the  only  nation 
in  the  world  with  a  balanced  budget: 
"The  country  did  not  owe  anything  and 
it  did  not  have  anything." 
I  believe  in  a  balanced  budget.  It  pro- 


vides stability,  which  is  of  real  value,  but 
money  in  itself  is  not  wealth. 

THX   LESSONS   OF   HISTORY 

Briefly,  I  should  like  to  call  attention 
to  a  statement  from  my  report  on  the 
appropriation  bill  which  I  handled  ear- 
lier in  the  year.  I  quote : 

Ancient  Greece  had  forested  hills,  ample 
water  supplies,  and  productive  soil.  In  parts 
of  this  area  today,  the  old  croslon-proof  Ro- 
man roads  stand  several  feet  above  a  barren 
desert.  Ancient  irrigation  systems  In  many 
parts  of  China  and  India  are  abandoned  to- 
day and  filled  with  silt.  Most  of  India's  pres- 
ent land  problems  are  due  to  excessive  de- 
forestation, erosion  and  siltatlon  made  nec- 
essary by  tremendous  population  growth 
during  the  past  two  centuries. 

The  highly  develop)ed  civilization  of  an- 
cient Guatemala  and  Yucatan  are  merely  his- 
tory today.  Archaeologists  Ijelieve  that  they 
exploited  their  land  as  Intensively  as  pos- 
sible until  Its  fertility  was  gone  and  their 
prosperous  civilizations  vanished. 

The  long-since-gone  city-states  of  his- 
tory used  up  and  wore  out  their  natural 
resources.  In  2000  B.C.  the  Valley  of  the 
Nile  was  a  granary  for  the  Roman  Em- 
pire. Today  its  productivity  is  largely 
gone  because  of  neglect  and  misuse.  In 
3500  B.C.  the  valleys  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  Rivers  supported  a  large  and 
prosperous  civilization.  Today  less  than 
20  percent  Is  productive. 

Why  are  those  areas  gone  today,  so  far 
as  the  ability  to  support  their  people  is 
concerned?  It  is  because  the  people  were 
unwilling,  year  after  year,  to  put  back 
into  the  land  a  fair  share  of  what  they 
took  out. 

For  us  to  fail,  whatever  our  problems, 
to  look  after  the  basic  resources  on  which 
all  our  well-being  depends  would  not 
merely  endanger  our  standard  of  living 
but  life  itself  would  be  affected.  We 
would  be  heading  in  the  direction  of  In- 
dia and  China;  and  there  would  not  be 
any  foreign  aid  when  our  country  is  worn 

out. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  consider  myself  for- 
tunate to  ser\'e  on  this  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  for  Public  Works  and,  at 
the  same  time,  as  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  for  Agriculture. 
I  have  a  double  opportimity  to  work  for 
those  programs  which  take  care  of  oiu- 
cotmtry — soil  conservation,  watershed 
protection,  flood  prevention,  rural  water 
and  sewerage  loans,  riiral  electrification, 
rural  telephones,  the  agricultural  conser- 
vation program,  along  with  many  other 
domestic  programs — school  lunch,  school 
milk,  and  so  forth. 

In  preparing  this  bill,  we  heard  over 
1,100  witnesses  from  all  over  the  United 
States.  We  tried  to  meet,  as  far  as  cir- 
cumstances would  permit,  the  need  for 
continuing  the  work  of  development  and 
protection  of  each  and  every  region. 

MISCELLANEOUS    PROJECTS,     NORTH     MISSISSIPPI 

In  my  ovm  section  which  is  typical  of 
our  action  for  all  areas  of  the  Nation,  we 
provided  funds  for  the  lower  Mississippi 
River  and  tributaries,  for  a  continuation 
of  the  study  on  bank  caving,  $450,000  for 
construction  of  bridges  at  Crowder  and 
Paducah  Wells,  and  funds  for  continuing 
study  of  Hatchie  River. 

The  bill  provides  $475,000  for  continu- 
ation of  engineering  and  design  of  the 
Termessee-Tombigbee     Waterway     and 


for  work  at  Arkabutla,  Enid,  Sardis.  and 
Grenada  reservoirs. 

I  take  note  of  the  fact  that  a  few 
weeks  ago  we  passed  a  bill  prohibiting 
the  charging  of  fees,  and  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  has  promised  to  maintain  a 
more  realistic  water  level. 


YELLOW    CREEK    PROJECT 

Perhaps  one  of  the  more  important 
developments  is  the  favorable  report  on 
Yellow  Creek,  a  port  on  the  Mississippi 
side  of  the  Tennessee  River.  This  report 
follows  our  directive  of  last  year: 

To  prepare  an  analysis  of  the  proposed 
project,  evaluating  such  factors  as  potential 
benefits  from  industrial  development,  in- 
creased employment  and  "identifiable  stim- 
uli" to  the  overall  economy  of  Northeast 
Mississippi  expected  to  result  from  the  river 
development. 

In  its  rejSort,  the  TVA  said  the  pro- 
posed port  to  be  located  on  Yellow  Creek 
embayment  of  Pickwick  Reservoir,  would 
open  up  the  area  to  heavy  industry,  "in 
the  high  wage  bracket  which  should 
boost  average  wage  earnings." 

The  project  would  entail  construc- 
tion of:  First,  river  terminal  on  Yellow 
Creek  for  handling  freight  and  trans- 
ferring it  between  barpes  and  railcars 
or  trucks;  second,  a  12-mile  rail  spur  to 
the  Southern  Railway ;  and  third,  a  high- 
way connection  t>etween  State  Route  25 
and  the  river  terminal. 

The  TVA  estimates  the  port  area 
would  attract  15  industrial  firms  in  25 
years,  provide  some  2,820  jobs,  an  an- 
nual payroll  in  excess  of  $2,000,000.  and 
add  an  additional  income  for  the  area 
of  $13,000,000. 

The  cost-benefit  ratio  is  a  tremendous 
$6  to  each  $1  invested. 

In  this  bill  we  have  tried  to  provide 
the  same  type  of  development  for  the 
whole  country  with  only  a  little  more 
than  1  percent  of  the  Federal  budget. 
Is  that  too  little  to  invest  in  order  that 
we  may  leave  to  our  children  and  to 
their  children  a  rich  land?  We  could 
leave  them  all  the  money  in  the  world, 
and  a  wornout  land,  and  they  could  not 
make  good;  but  if  we  leave  them  a  rich 
land  they  can  set  up  their  own  financial 
system,  for  they  would  have  something 
on  which  to  btfild. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  all  Members, 
as  well  as  the  people  of  the  Nation,  can 
and  will  agree  i^-lth  my  reasoning.  Look 
after  our  base,  our  country*. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont  IMr.  Stafford]. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

CONSTRUCTION    AND    REHABILITATION 

For  construction  and  rehabilitation  of  au- 
thorized reclamation  projects  or  parts  there- 
of (including  power  transmission  facilities) 
and  for  other  related  activities,  as  authorized 
by  law,  to  remain  available  until  expended, 
$166,300,000.  of  which  $115,000,000  shall  be 
derived  from  the  reclamation  fund:  Pro- 
vided That  no  part  of  this  appropriation 
shall  be  used  to  initiate  the  construction  of 
transmission  facilities  within  those  areas 
covered  by  power  wheeling  senlce  contracts 
which  include  provision  for  service  to  Fed- 
eral establishments  and  preferred  customers, 
except  those  transmission  facilities  for  which 
construction  funds  have  been  heretofore  ap- 
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proprtat«d,  those  facllltlea  which  are  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  terms  of  such  con- 
tracts or  those  faclUUes  for  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  flnda  the  wheeling 
agency  Is  unable  or  unwilling  to  provide  for 
the  integration  of  Federal  proJecU  or  for 
service  to  a  Federal  establishment  or  pre- 
ferred customer:  Provided  further.  That 
[lie  tinal  point  of  discharge  for  the  Inter- 
ceptor drain  for  the  San  Luis  unit  shall  not 
be  determined  unUl  development  by  the  Sec- 
ret iry  of  the  Intertor  and  the  State  of  Cal- 
ifornia of  a  plan,  which  shall  conform  with 
the  water  quality  sUndards  of  the  State  of 
California  as  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  to  minimize  any  deterlment»l 
effect  of  the  San  Luis  drainage  waters;  Pro- 
vided further.  That  of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated herein  for  the  Washoe  Project,  not  to 
MCMd  »800.000.  representing  the  cost  of  pro- 
vMUag  water  service  on  national  forest  lands 
under  the  adnUnlstratlon  of  the  United 
States  Forest  Service,  shall  be  nonreimburs- 
able 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Ghairman.  I  noticed  in  one  of  the 
Washington  newspapers  recently  a  story 
dealing  with  something  called  Mar-A- 
Lago  in  Palm  Beach.  Fla.  It  is  described 
as  a  multimillion-doUar  Arabian  Nights 
palace,  which,  so  the  story  says,  may  be 
made  avaUable  to  the  U.S.  Government 
as  an  official  vacation  residence  for  the 
President  and  visiting  world  leaders. 

This  115-room  castle  on  the  sand  is 
owned  by  Post  Toasties  heiress  Marjorle 
Merriweather  Post,  who  seems  to  want 
to  urUoad  it.  The  Department  of  the  In- 
terior seems  to  be  interested  in  taking 
over  this  palace  on  the  sand,  which  re- 
quires. I  will  say  to  my  friend  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  KiRWAM  1 .  the  chairman  of  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Subcommittee,  a  staff  of  some 
54,  Including  22  year-round  gardeners  to 
take  care  of  the  premises.  As  I  have  said, 
the  Depai-tment  of  the  Interior  seems  to 
be  very  much  interested  in  this  because 
Mr.  Geort-e  Hartzog.  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  and  his  wife,  and 
Mr.  Angler  Biddle  Duke,  the  State  De- 
partment s  Chief  of  Protocol,  and  his 
wife,  and  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  went 
down  to  look  it  over  recently  and  Inci- 
dentally got  some  "rest"  in  these  luxu- 
rious surroundings. 

I  wondered  if  by  any  chance  there  is 
any  money  in  this  bill,  since  we  are  now 
on  the  title  dealing  with  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  for  the  taking  over  Mar- 
A-Lago.  the  castle  on  the  sand,  as  a  re- 
sort and  watering  place  for  the  President 
and  visiting  Pooh-Bahs  from  foreign 
countries. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GROSS  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  I  can  say  this  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa.  I  have  made  the 
statement  many  times  that  If  we  had  20 
more  men  hke  him  in  Congress,  we 
would  be  much  better  prepared  to  do 
our  job  because  you  do  study  the  bill. 
I  would  like  to  inform  the  gentleman 
that  this  item  does  not  come  under  the 
jurisdiction  at  this  subcommittee  and 
that  there  are  no  fimds  in  the  bill  for 
this  item. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio.  I  Just  want  to  be  stire  that 
I  do  not  miss  a  bill  which  would  provide 
the  money  for  this  kind  of  a  boon- 
doggle. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  am  In- 
formed that  the  gift  would  be  to  the 
National  Park  Service  and.  if  so.  it  would 
have  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  this 
bill. 

Mr  GROSS  I  just  wanted  to  make 
sure  that  there  are  not  some  funds  tucked 
away  in  this  bill  in  any  way.  shape,  form, 
or  fashion  for  the  purpose  of  taking  over 
this  castle  and  entertaining  foreign 
dignitaries  and  Pooh-Bahs. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further. 
I  can  assure  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
that  there  is  not  one  single  dime  con- 
tained in  this  bill  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  just  one  more  ex- 
travagance we  can  dispense  with  at  this 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

OPESATION    AND    MAINTENANCK 

For  operation  and  maintenance  of  reclama- 
tion projects  or  parts  thereof  and  other  fa- 
cilities, as  authorized  by  law:  and  for  a  soil 
and  moisture  conservation  program  on  lands 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation, piusuant  to  law.  >50.000.000,  of 
which  $39,638,000  shall  be  derived  from  the 
reclamation  fund  and  (2.098.000  shall  be  de- 
rived from  the  Colorado  River  Dam  fund: 
Prox'ided.  That  funds  advanced  by  water 
users  for  operation  and  maintenance  of  rec- 
lamation projects  or  parts  thereof  shall  be 
deposited  to  the  credit  of  this  appropriation 
and  may  be  expended  for  the  same  objects 
and  in  the  same  manner  as  sums  appropri- 
ated herein  may  be  expended,  and  the  un- 
expended balances  of  such  advances  shall  be 
credited  to  the  appropriation  for  the  next 
succeeding  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  first  of  my  re- 
marks it  is  a  privilege  to  commend  the 
committee  for  the  work  it  has  done  on 
this  bill. 

The  committee  deserves  special  praise 
because  at  page  46  of  the  report  It  Is 
Indicated  that  because  of  the  nature  of 
the  land  acquisition  in  the  area  of  the 
Meramec  Park  Reservoir  you  plan  to 
conduct  a  staff  Investigation  to  assiue 
the  amount  of  land  acquisition  Is  held 
to  the  mlnlmimi  essential  for  the  pro- 
ject purposes  at  Meramec  Park,  Mo. 

Mr.  Chairman,  another  Corps  of  Eiigl- 
neers  project  located  In  west-central 
Missouri  Is  known  as  the  Kayslnger  Res- 
ervoir. 

This  past  weekend  I  visited  In  both  St. 
Clair  County,  Mo.,  and  Benton  County. 
Mo.  I  was  surprised  and  disappointed  to 
learn  a  majority  of  the  landowners 
whose  property  has  been  or  will  have 
to  be  acquired  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
for  the  Kayslnger  project  are  dissatis- 
fied with  the  work  being  done  by  the 
civilian  negotiators  employed  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers. 

Without  dwelling  upon  details,  several 
members  of  the  City  Council  of  Osceola. 
Mo.,  together  with  businessmen  of  that 
city  related  to  me  they  were  concerned 
because  these  civilian  representatives  of 
the  corps  had   urged  property  owners 


whose  land  and  Improvements  were  In- 
cluded within  the  area  acquired  by  the 
Government  to  move  farther  away  from 
the  lake  area  and  suggested  adjoining 
counties.  The  only  reason  anyone  can 
assign  for  these  suggestions  would  be 
some  slight  saving  In  relocation  costs  or 
perhaps  to  avoid  construction  by  the 
Government  of  a  hous.ng  area  to  provide 
for  those  displaced  residents  who  are 
unable  to  relocate  through  private  nego- 
tiations. 

Without  the  opportunity  to  sub- 
stantiate the  complaints  which  were  re- 
ceived in  the  short  time  I  was  in  the 
area  of  these  land  acquisitions,  I  did 
hear  enough  which  caused  me  to  believe 
that  there  has  certainly  been  a  pro- 
nounced lack  of  patience  and  forbear- 
ance upon  the  part  of  these  civilian 
negotiators  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  as 
they  go  about  throughout  the  area  to 
acquire  the  thousands  of  tracts  that  must 
be  assembled  to  make  up  the  reservoir 
area. 

Again  and  again,  in  St.  Clair  and  In 
Benton  Counties,  individuals  complained 
to  me  against  the  "teke  It  or  leave  It" 
attitude  of  these  negotiators.  We  heard 
In  several  instances  what  wsis  alleged  to 
be    Improperly    advanced    advice    that 
property  owners  stood  no  chance  to  bet- 
ter their  condition  if  they  went  to  court 
under  condemnation  proceedings.  Worst 
of  all  was  the  allegations  that  a  certain 
few  of  the  negotiators  were  inclined  to 
be   abusive   if   the   particular   property 
owner  did  not  accept  the  first  offer  they 
made  on  behalf  of  the  Government.  My 
point.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  if  there  is  to  be 
any  attitude  of  impatience  or  irritation  It 
should  not  be  displayed  by  those  public 
servants  who  are  paid  well  for  their  work 
and  services  but  might  be  justified  by 
those  displaced  and  uprooted  from  their 
homes  through  no  preference  of  their 
own.  It  is  these  people  who  would  have 
a  right  to  be  irritated  and  aggravated 
not    the    negotiators.    These    property 
owners  have  been  long  suffering.  They 
have  waited  not  knowing  when  their 
property  would  be  acquired.  These  are 
the    ones    who    have    displayed    real 
patience.  I  submit  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  now  is  the  time  for  some  forbear- 
ance and  the  exercise  of  an  attitude  of 
conciliation    upon    the    part    of    these 
negotiators  rather  than  the  alleged  atti- 
tude and  remarks  to  these  landowners, 
saying  "You  have  no  recourse  but  to  sell 
at  the  price  we  are  offering   to  you." 
These  same  negotiators  go  out  of  their 
way  to  gratuitously  and  I  submit  im- 
properly tell  these  land  owners  they  can 
do  no  better  if  they  go  to  court  to  try  to 
resolve  the  issue. 

My  office  has  no  facilities  to  investi- 
gate these  charges.  However.  I  heard 
enough  to  lead  me  to  believe  there  must 
be  some  substance  to  these  complaints. 
All  my  life  I  have  heard  of  the  old  cliche, 
"Where  there  Is  so  much  smoke  there 
must  be  some  fire."  I  hope  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Works  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
will  direct  their  investigators  when  they 
conclude  their  work  on  the  Meramec 
project  to  continue  on  to  conduct  a  simi- 


lar investigation  of  the  acquisition  pro- 
cedures at  the  Kayslnger  project. 

While  we  all  expect  land  acquisition 
by  the  corps  to  be  restricted  to  the  area 
directly  involved  by  resei-volr  require- 
ments, the  property  owners  have  a  right 
to  expect  courteous  treatment  by  these 
agents  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  as  they 
do  their  work  in  this  land  acquisition. 

Kayslnger  construction  seems  to  be  at 
a  virtual  standstill.  For  this  reason,  It 
would  seem  there  is  no  need  for  a  great 
hurry  toward  additional  land  acquisi- 
tion. The  land  may  not  be  needed  until 
1975  or  1976.  There  is  plenty  of  time  to 
continue  to  conclude  negotiations  with 
those  who  want  or  prefer  to  sell.  As  to 
those  who  would  prefer  to  remain  on 
their  tracts  for  a  while  longer  there  Is 
no  valid  or  sufficient  reason  why  these 
property  owners  should  be  hurriedly  dis- 
placed at  this  time. 

It  is  my  intention  to  summarize  the 
complaints  that  were  discussed  with  me 
in  these  two  counties  by  letter  to  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  I  shall 
provide  representatives  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  with  a  copy  of   these  com- 
plaints. I  would  hope  the  corps  and  its 
civilian  agents  would  not  continue  to 
rush  head-on  into  widespread  land  ac- 
quisition on  this  project.  But  if  this  must 
tie  or  has  to  be  and  if  there  should  be 
some  valid  reason  for  continuing  the  pace 
of  acquisition,  then  certainly  there  can 
be  no  reason  for  the  alleged  attitudes 
that  have  been  displayed  by  these  nego- 
tiators,   along    with    reports    of    high- 
handed demands  to  the  property  owners 
that  they  must  quickly  accept  the  first 
Government  olTer.  Most  of  all.  I  hope 
there  will  be  a  thorough  investigation  of 
the  activities  of  these  negotiators  to  the 
end  there  can  be  a  restoration  of  com- 
mon, ordinary  courtesy  and  politeness 
displayed  by  these  men  who  are,  after 
all.  well-paid  public  servants. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Operating  Expenses 
For   necessary   operating   expenses   of   the 
Commission  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended, 
including  the  employment  of  aliens;  services 
authorized   by  5   U.S.C.  3109;    hire,  mainte- 
nance, and  operation  of  aircraft:  publication 
and    dissemination   of    aton^lc    information; 
purchase,  repair  and  cleaning  of  uniforms; 
ofBcial  entertainment  expenses  ( not  to  exceed 
$30,000);     reimbursement    of     the    General 
Services   Administration   for  security   guard 
services;    hire   of   passenger   motor   vehicles; 
$2,080,000,000  and  any  moneys  (except  siuns 
received  from  disposal  of  property  under  the 
Atomic  Energy  Community  Act  of   1955.  as 
amended   (42  U.S.C.  2301))    received  by  the 
Commission,  notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  3617  of  the  Revised  Statutes   (31 
U.S.C.   484).   to   remain   available   until   ex- 
pended:   Provided,    That    of    such    amount 
$100,000  may  be  expended  for  objects  of  a 
confidential    nature    and   in   any   such   case 
the  certificate  of  the  Commission  as  to  the 
amount  of   the   expenditure  and   that  it   is 
deemed    inadvisable    to    specify    the    nature 
thereof  shall  be  deemed  a  sufficient  voucher 
for  the  sum  therein  expressed  to  have  been 
'expended:  Provided  further.  That  from  this 
appropriation    transfers    of    sums    may    be 
made  to  other  agencies  of  the  Government 
for  the  performance  of  the  work  for  which 
this  appropriation  is  made,  and  In  such  cases 
the  sums  so  transferred  may  be  merged  with 
the  appropriation  to  which  transferred :  Pro- 


vided further.  That  no  part  of  this  appropri- 
ation shall  be  used  in  connection  with  the 
payment  of  a  fixed  fee  to  any  contractor 
or  firm  of  contractors  engaged  under  a  cost- 
plus-a-fixed-fee  contract  or  contracts  at  any 
Installation  of  the  Commission,  where  that 
fee  for  community  management  is  at  a  rate 
in  excess  of  $90,000  per  annum,  or  for  the 
operation  of  a  transportation  .system  where 
that  fee  is  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  $45,000  per 
annum. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    SAYLOR 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Saylor:  On 
page  27.  line  1,  after  •vehicles",  strike  out 
•  $2,080,000,000"    and   insert   "$2,078,500,000". 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
small  item,  it  is  a  reduction  of  $1.5  mil- 
lion from  the  general  appropriation  for 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  I  would 
like  to  have  this  money  taken  out  of  the 
Plowshare  program.  The  reasons  are  as 

follows : 

There  was  a  $17  million  authorization 
which  was  originally  asked  for.  That  was 
about  a  $2.5  million  increase  over  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  request  to 
the  Congress.  Initially,  the  Atomic  Ener- 
gy Commission  asked  for  $2fi,550,000 
from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget;  subse- 
quently the  request  going  to  Congress 
was  for  only  $14,500,000,  a  reduction  of 
$12,050,000. 

One  of  the  projects  which  has  a  peace- 
ful use  to  which  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission has  been  directing  its  attention 
has  been  Gas  Buggy.  Their  own  report 
says  that  it  will  be  a  year  before  they 
will  know  whether  or  not  other  experi- 
ments should  be  made. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the  financial 
condition  of  this  country,  and  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  definite  infor- 
mation as  to  whether  or  not  the  original 
Gas  Buggy  project  is  successful,  here  is 
a  place  where  a  reduction  of  $1.5  million 
can  be  made.  This,  I  believe,  would  be  an 
indication  to  the  country  that  projects 
which  are  not  necessary  at  the  present 
time  can  be  put  off  due  to  the  Nation's 
financial  condition.  Tomorrow  we  are 
going  to  be  asked  to  increase  taxes  and 
we  are  going  to  ask  the  President  to  make 
a  $6  billion  cut  In  Government  expendi- 
tures. Here  is  a  good  place  to  make  a 
small  beginning,  to  show  that  we  are 
able  to  make  a  contribution  to  that  $6 
billion  cut. 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  point  out  to 
the  Members  that  although  the  authori- 
zation committee  authorized  $16,950,000 
for  the  Plowshare  program,  our  com- 
mittee has  recommended  only  $14.5  mil- 
lion, a  decrease  of  $3,465,000  below  the 
cuiTent  year  level.  We  on  the  committee 
feel  that  this  is  a  very  small  amount  to 
be  spent  for  the  peaceful  uses -of  atomic 
energy.  I  believe  that  all  of  the  Members 
who  have  been  in  the  House  and  who 
have  watched  these  appropriations  from 
year  to  year  realize  that  there  is  a  tre- 
mendous potential  development  possible 
in  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy. 

It  Is  true  that  the  final  results  of  Proj- 
ect Gas  Buggy  have  not  yet  been  finally 


evaluated  because  it  takes  some  time  to 
evaluate  the  results  of  any  research  and 
development  program.  However,  the  pre- 
liminary data  that  has  accrued  has  in- 
dicated that  the  results  are  almost  exact- 
ly as  they  calculated  they  would  be  in 
the  theoretical  calculation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  most  impor- 
tant and  limited  program  being  under- 
taken with  the  financial  participation  by 
private  industry.  In  the  instance  of  Proj- 
ect Gas  Buggy,  not  only  does  it  show  an 
excellent  chance  of  being  successful,  but 
it  will  lead  to  ihe  further  development  of 
the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy. 

I  think  it  would  be  unwise  for  this  Con- 
gress to  stop  tins  worthwhile  develop- 
ment, certainly,  at  this  stage.  It  does  re- 
quire some  long  leadtime  planning  and 
research  to  develop  these  projects  and 
we  should  be  in  a  position  to  proceed 
with  follow-on  projects  when  the  results 
of  Gas  Buggy  are  finally  evaluated. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  that  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  as  much  as  I  respect  him, 
win  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  SaylohI. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 


amendment    offered    by     MR.    KEE 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Kee:  On  page 
27.  line  1.  strike  out  "$2,080,000,000"  and  in- 
sert   ■$2,075,060,000". 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose 
of  this  amendment  is  to  delete  $4,940,000 
for  the  Shlpplngport  atomic  power  sta- 
tion. 

Shippingport  was  originally  a  research 
and  development  station  with  power  go- 
ing into  Duquesne — Dukane — Light  Co. 
Research  and  development  function  has 
now  been  served.  Current  funds  are  be- 
ing used  more  or  less  as  subsidy. 

This  plant  is  a  light  water  reactor  and 
as  such  should  receive  no  further  re- 
search and  development  funds. 

If  private  industry  wishes  to  use  this 
plant  for  research  and  development  pur- 
poses, it  should  be  required  to  do  so  at 
their  expense. 

This  plant  is  producing  power  in  di- 
rect competition  with  coal.  It  is  located 
in  the  midst  of  an  abundance  of  coal 
and  if  this  $4,940,000  is  deleted  from  this 
bill  it  will  not  only  be  a  saving  to  the  tax- 
payers of  America,  but  it  will  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  coal  industry  and  private  in- 
dustry, because  in  all  probability  coal 
would  replace  nuclear  generation. 

In  the  past,  Shippingport  has  been  a 
veiT  useful — and  very  expeiisive — re- 
search tool  for  the  Federal  Government. 
It  started  out  producing  electricity  at 
about  60  mills  per  kilowatt -hour,  ap- 
proximately 10  or  15  times  the  cost  of 
electricity  from  coal.  This,  however,  was 
to  be  expected,  because  the  plant  was  a 
research  project.  It  should  be  understood, 
however,  that  the  utihty— Dukane— paid 
no  pait  of  this  extra  cost;  the  utility 
merely  paid  for  the  steam  the  price  that 
it  would  have  had  to  pay  for  steam  from 
coal.  Tliat  is  still  the  case  today — any 
extra  cost  is  borne  by  Uncle  Sam. 

Shippingport  has  been  useful  as  a  re- 
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search  tool.  Now,  however,  the  AEC  Is 
proposing  to  use  It  for  a  further  purpose. 
The  AEC  proposed  to  spend  this  money, 
several  million  dollars,  to  "phase  out" 
the  so-called  'seed  and  blanket"  reactor. 
Back  in  1965  Admiral  Rlckover  per- 
suaded the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
to  ask  for  $91  million  to  build  a  seed- 
and-blanket  reactor.  A  witness  for  the 
coal  industry  pointed  out  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  tliat  the 
proposed  seed-and-blanket  reactor 
would  have  such  extremely  high  capital 
costs  that  It  could  not  possibly  be  of  any 
benefit  to  an  investor-owned  utility;  it 
could  have  possibilities  only  for  govern- 
ment-owned utilities  with  extremely  low 
capital  carrying  charges. 

Nevertheless.  Congress  authorized  the 
"go  ahead"  on  this  project.  Within  a 
year,  and  after  spending  about  $20  mil- 
lion, the  AEC  was  forced  to  come  back 
to  Congress  and  admit  that  the  whole 
idea  was  not  practical  from  the  begin- 
ning. Te  work,  the  seed-and-blanket  had 
to  have  fuel  cladding  which  would  last 
for  10  years,  and  it  was  quickly  deter- 
mined that  no  metal  could  stand  irradia- 
tion fflc  this  period  of  time.  As  a  result, 
the  rest  of  the  program  was  canceled. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Admiral  Rlckover  is  a 
very  fine  man.  But  he  has,  perhaps,  too 
high  a  rating  in  the  minds  of  Congress 
with  respect  to  matters  of  economics.  He 
has  never  had  experience  in  this  com- 
petitive rat  race.  He  does  do  a  wonderful 
job  of  quality  control  in  military  mat- 
ters, where  money  is  no  object.  But  he 
does  not  understand  the  competitive  re- 
quirements of  low-cost  power.  Neverthe- 
less, very  few  Members  of  Congress  are 
willing  to  stand  up  and  argue  with  him. 
I  hereby  do  so. 

When  the  seed-and-blanket  concept 
fell  on  its  face.  AEC  and  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  .atomic  Energy  apparently  felt 
compelled  to  go  through  the  motions  of 
mollifying  Admiral  Rickover.  Therefore, 
they  decided  to  spend  a  few  million  dol- 
lars a  year  at  Shippingport.  to  "phase 
out"  the  seed-and-blanket  concept.  That 
is  exactly  what  we  are  taking  about  now. 
We  are  talking  about  a  concept  that 
will  not  work;  we  are  talking  about  a 
concept  which  would  be  of  no  interest 
to  investor-owned  utilities  even  if  it  did 
work,  because  the  capital  costs  are  so 
enormous;  and  we  are  talking  about 
spending  several  million  dollars  a  year 
just  to  mollify  the  feelings  of  one  of  our 
political  heroe.  The  U.S.  economy  cannot 
stand  this  sort  of  expenditure.  Now  Is 
our  opportunity  to  prevent  waste  of 
money. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  hope  my  amendment 
will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  In  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  point  out  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  that  the  com- 
mittee has  already  reduced  the  AEC  re- 
actor development  program  by  $66,250,- 
000,  including  a  reduction  of  $5,500,000 
for  the  civilian  power  reactor  program. 

I  certainly  hope  that  the  committee 
will  reject  the  amendment. 

The  Shippingport  reactor  Is  actually 
the  basis  for  the  technology  of  all  the 
light  water  reactors  we  are  using  in  the 
United  States  for  the  production  of  elec- 


trical power  in  our  country.  They  are 
still  getting  very  valuable  technical  data 
and  information  from  this  reactor,  llie 
money  that  is  involved  here,  $4,900,000, 
that  the  gentleman  seeks  to  strike  out  is 
required  to  test  a  new  core  which  would 
have  an  application  on  all  the  future 
light  water  reactors  that  may  be  built  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman  I  think  it  would  be  a 
great  mistake  to  adopt  this  amendment 
terminating  tlds  valuable  development 
works. 

Mr.  HOLEFIELD.  Mr.  Clialrman,  will 
the  grentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
California,  Clialrman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  E^ncrgy. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  Shippingport 
reactor  was  built  by  Admiral  Rickover 
as  a  test  reactor.  It  is  a  laboratory.  In 
my  opinion,  it  is  the  most  important 
reactor  in  America,  because  we  are  using 
it  as  a  laboratory  to  test  different  types 
of  fuel.  There  is  a  number  of  different 
types  of  fuel  that  are  continually  being 
injected  into  this  laboratory,  taken  out, 
and  analyzed  as  to  the  efBcier.cy  of  the 
unit  of  fuel.  By  the  way,  this  is  a  joint 
venture.  The  Government  built  the  re- 
actor, and  the  Duquesne  Ldght  Si  Power 
Co.  of  Pennsylvania  is  buying  the  steam 
from  it  at  a  current  price,  and  there 
is  income  coming  from  the  Duquesne 
Light  &  Power  Co.  people  for  the  steam, 
which  is  a  byproduct  of  this  laboratory- 
type  test  reactor. 

I  join  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  in  saying  that  this  is  one  of  our 
most  valuable  experimental  laboratories. 
It  is  something  that  has  to  be  retained, 
or  you  are  going  to  dump  a  laboratory 
investment  of  about  $125  million. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Kee]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMEin)MENT     OFTEKED      BT      MB.      HATS 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hats:  On  page 
27,  line  1.  strUce  out  "•2.080.000.000 '  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  tliereof  "$2,076,000,000". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  section.  I  would  like  to  see 
stricken  $4  million  for  the  plutonium 
utilization  project.  This  program  is  de- 
signed to  aid  the  users  of  nuclear  reac- 
tors to  justify  their  decision  to  go  nu- 
clear. It  represents  a  hidden  subsidy  to 
supposedly  commercial  reactors. 

Federal  funds  in  excess  of  $100  million 
have  already  been  spent  to  develop  a  re- 
cycle technology.  The  funds  are  of  direct 
value  to  utilities  which  to  date  have 
spent  a  total  of  $700,000  of  their  own 
money  on  a  plutonium  recycle  program. 

The  very  large  amounts  of  plutonium 
to  be  produced  will  force  the  private  sec- 
tor to  engage  in  its  own  research  and  de- 
velopment if  nuclear  plants  are  to  be 
competitive.  Estimates  of  plutonium  pro- 
duction range  up  to  $1  billion  in  inven- 
tory by  the  mld-1980's.  Without  recycle 


or  breeder  technology,  plutonium  will  be 
a  cost  item  for  every  utility,  a  cost  which 
should  be  charged  to  the  nuclear  plant, 
and  not  subsidized,  it  seems  to  me,  by  the 
Government. 

The  recycling  of  plutonium  which  may 
be  needed  in  breeders  Is  a  waste  of  a  very 
valuable  natural  resource. 

Industry,  through  Edison  Electric  In- 
stitute, Is  preparing  a  program  on  plu- 
toniiun  recycle,  but  the  program  seems 
small  when  compared  to  need.  Indeed, 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
has  called  upon  industry  to  provide  more 
resources,  while  at  the  same  time  author- 
izing additional  funds  for  research  and 
development  in  this  Held. 

Since  this  is  a  subsidy  to  what  should 
be  a  program  which  can  stand  on  its  own 
legs,  if  nuclear  programs  can,  I  think  we 
could  well  save  this  $4  million,  and  I 
ask  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

First.  I  wish  to  point  out  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  what  the  plutonium  re- 
cycle program  is.  It  is  really  a  redevel- 
opment program  aimed  at  finding  the 
best  way  to  utilize  the  plutonium  which 
Is  created  In  nuclear  reactors  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  chain  reaction  of  fission- 
able uranium  in  the  power  reactors.  The 
plutonium  that  is  thus  created,  almost  as 
a  byproduct,  can  be  recycled  in  the  re- 
actor as  a  nuclear  fuel  for  the  genera- 
tion of  additional  energy. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
held  extensive  hearings  on  this  subject. 
The  committee  has  called  on  industry  to 
assume  the  major  burden  and  role  in 
the  completion  of  development  work  on 
the  plutonium  recycle  process. 

This  process  really  could  be — and  I  be- 
lieve will  be — a  bridge  between  the  light 
water  reactor,  which  Is  now  producing 
electrical  power  in  our  coimtry.  and  the 
fast  breeder  reactor,  which  is  in  the  re- 
search and  development  stage.  All  we 
would  be  doing,  if  we  accept  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  in  my 
opinion,  would  be  closing  the  door  on  a 
very  important  segment  of  the  industry 
which  shows  great  hope  for  lowering  the 
cost  of  production  of  electrical  power. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  not  be 
adopted.  Again  I  point  out  to  Members  of 
the  Committee  that  in  this  section  of  the 
bill  we  have  deleted  $66.2  million  already 
including  a  reduction  of  $5,500,000  in  the 
civilian  power  program.  I  hope  the 
amendment  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  not 
true,  if  the  plutonium  reactor  work  is  not 
done,  that  this  likewise  in  the  reactor 
producing  electricity  has  no  value,  so 
the  gentleman's  amendment  strikes  at 
the  very  basic  economics  of  the  entire 
nuclear  industry  and  would  be  a  criishing 
blow  if  this  work  is  not  carried  on? 

In  addition  to  that,  if  we  do  not  use 
the  plutonium  for  this  purpose,  is  it  not 
true  it  is  liable  to  stray  into  the  hands  of 
peopl3  who  would  use  it  not  for  peaceful 
power  production,  but  for  some  other 
kind  of  use? 


Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  The  an- 
swer to  the  gentleman's  first  question  is 
"Yes."  The  answer  to  his  second  question 
i.s,  there  is  always  that  possibility. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
Jie  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
Horn  Ohio  IMr.  HaysI. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  importance  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  would  appear 
to  be  self-evident.  But.  perhaps  because 
it  is  not  a  Cabinet-level  department,  or 
perhaps  because  its  headquarters  are  in 
the  liinterlands  of  Germantown,  Md..  the 
administration  seems  to  have  forgotten 
this  vital  agency. 

As  a  quick  refresher  course.  I  would 
like  to  remind  the  administration  that 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  is  one  of 
the  most  important  agencies  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  controlling  more  than 
$2  billion  of  the  taxpayers'  money  each 
year. 

It  is  a  high-level  policymaking  agency 
which  largely  cMitrols  the  peacetime 
atomic  energy  programs  in  this  country. 
Its  decisions  vitally  effect  a  multibillion 
industry.  Its  Influence  over  the  electric 
power  generation  in  this  country  is  sig- 
nificant today  and  will  become  infinitely 
more  significant  in  the  future. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  oper- 
ates the  most  extensive  scientific  research 
and  development  network  in  history.  It 
spends  $125  million  a  year  to  support 
research  programs  in  237  colleges  and 
universities  across  the  Nation. 

It  also  is  responsible  for  the  operation 
of  the  laboratories  and  facilities  con- 
cerned with  nuclear  weapons  research, 
development,  and  production.  This  func- 
tion alone  would  seem  to  justify  position 
of  importance  to  the  Government. 

Yet,  the  administration  treats  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  with  all  the 
importance  of  the  White  House  Easter 
egg  roll.  Federal  judgeships  in  Texas  are 
filled  more  rapidly  than  vacancies  on 
the  Commission  which  administers  this 
vital  organization. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946,  which 
established  the  AEC,  provided  for  a  five- 
man  Commission  to  head  the  agency.  But 
it  should  be  noted  that  since  January 
1964,  the  membership  of  the  Commission 
has  been  filled  only  about  half  the  time. 
It  is  now  almost  11  months  since  the 
Commission  has  operated  with  its  full 
membership  of  five.  This  seriously  im- 
pairs the  efficacy  of  the  Commission  by 
overburdening  the  other  four  Commis- 
sioners with  work  and  responsibilities 
they  little  have  time  for. 

This  is  a  sore  point  with  me  and  with 
some  other  members  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  that  the  ad- 
ministration continually  demeans  the 
importance  of  the  AEC  by  its  lackadai- 
sical attitude  toward  appointments  to 
the  Commission. 

I  find  it  impossible  to  believe  that  the 
administration  hEis  difficulty  recruiting 
topflight  people  from  the  nuclear  field 
to  serve  on  the  Commission.  That  leaves 
three  reasons  for  the  almost  continuous 
"Vacancy"  sign  at  the  AEC:  First.  The 


administration  fails  to  plan  ahead  on 
filling  the  vacancies;  second,  it  does  not 
make  a  serious  attempt  to  fill  the  vacan- 
cies; and  third,  it  falls  to  recruit  Com- 
mission members  willing  to  sen'e  for  any 
length  of  time. 

Two  of  the  most  recent  ex-Commis- 
sioners had  only  a  passing  interest  in 
the  atomic  energy  business,  hence  they 
served  the  Commission  only  1  year  each, 
the  minimum  protocol  would  demand.  In 
most  cases,  it  takes  a  new  Comissioner 
almost  a  year  to  learn  his  job  and  carry 
his  full  share  of  the  responsibility  and 
workload.  This  applies  oven  to  an  old 
hand  in  the  nuclear  bu.sincss.  So,  in  the 
case  of  Dr.  Mai-y  Bunting  and  Dr.  Samuel 
Nabrit,  who  served  only  a  year  apiece, 
they  resigned  just  as  they  were  approach- 
ing the  point  of  being  effective  Commis- 
sioners. 

Now  we  are  approaching  another  prob- 
lem with  the  Commission.  The  term  of 
the  current  Chairman,  Dr.  Glenn  T.  Sea- 
borpr,  will  expire  in  11  days.  At  1  minute 
Ijast  midnight  of  June  30,  the  AEC  will 
legally  be  without  a  Chairman  and  down 
to  three  Commissioners  unless  the  ad- 
ministration acts  promptly  to  reappoint 
Dr.  Seaborg  or  nominate  a  new  Chair- 
man. 

My  hope  is  that  the  President  will  act 
promptly  to  resolve  this  uncertainty  con- 
cerning the  chairmanship  of  the  AEC, 
and  to  fill  the  cui-rent  vacancy  as  well. 
I  might  note  that  there  has  been  a  prac- 
tice in  recent  years  of  nominating  two 
Commissioners  simultaneously.  In  1962, 
John  G.  Palfrey  and  James  T.  Ramey 
were  nominated  at  the  same  time.  Again 
in  1966,  the  President  nominated  Wilfrid 
E.  Johnson  and  Samuel  M.  Nabritt  to- 
gether. 

At  any  rate,  time  is  running  short,  Mr. 
President,  and  a  lot  of  people  are  Impa- 
tiently waiting  for  some  action. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  510.  No  part  of  any  appropriation  con- 
tained In  this  or  any  other  Act,  shall  be  avail- 
able to  finance  interdepartmental  boards, 
commissions,  councils,  committees,  or  similar 
groups  under  section  214  of  the  Independent 
Offices  Appropriation  Act,  1946  (31  U.S. C.  691) 
which  do  not  have  prior  and  specific  con- 
gressional approval  of  such  method  of  finan- 
cial support. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  JONAS 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jonas:  On  page 
34  following  line  2,  insert  a  new  section  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  511.  Money  appropriated  in  this  Act 
shall  be  available  for  expenditure  in  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1969  only  to  the  extent 
that  expenditure  thereof  shall  not  result  in 
the  aggregate  expenditure  of  Federal  funds 
by  all  agencies  provided  for  herein  beyond 
$4,400,000,000." 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not 
take  more  than  1  minute.  This  is  the 
ordinary  spending  limitation  amendment 
and  It  undertakes  to  limit  spending  next 
year  to  the  exact  figure  the  committee 
estimates  will  be  spent  anyway.  This 
merely  ties  it  down  and  writes  It  Into  the 
law. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  com- 
mittee accepts  the  amendment. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jonas  1. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and 
report  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments,  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  amendments  be 
agreed  to  and  that  the  bill  as  amended 
do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  AspiNALL,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  17903)  making  appropriations  for 
public  works  for  water  and  power  re- 
sources development,  including  certain 
civil  functions  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defen.se,  the  Panama  Canal, 
certain  agencies  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  the  Atlantic-Pacific  Inter- 
oceanic  Canal  Study  Commission,  the 
Delaware  River  Basin  Commission,  In- 
terstate Commission  on  the  Potomac 
River  Basin,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, and  the  Water  Resources  Coun- 
cil, and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969, 
and  for  other  purposes,  had  directed  him 
to  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments,  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  amendments  be 
agreed  to  and  that  the  bill  as  amended 
do  pass. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I   move 
the  previous  question  on  the  bill  and  all 
amendments   thereto   to   final   passage. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote  de- 
manded on  any  amendment? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  demand  a  separate  vote  on  the  so-called 
Giaimo  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote  de- 
manded on  any  other  amendment?  If 
not,  the  Chair  will  put  them  en  gross. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment  on  which  a  separate  vote 
has  been  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  4.  line   19.   after  the  semicolon, 
strike  out  "$813,000,000"  and  insert  "S812,- 
329,000". 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  266,  nays  132,  not  voting  35, 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  195] 
YEAS— 266 


Abernethy 

Berry 

Burke,  Fla. 

Adair 

Betts 

Burke,  Mass. 

Anderson,  ni. 

BevlU 

Burleson 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Blackburn 

Burton,  Utah 

Andrews, 

Blanton 

Bush 

N.  Dale. 

Bray 

Button 

Arends 

Brlnkley 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Ash  more 

Brock 

Cabell 

Baring 

Broomfield 

CahlU 

Barrett 

Brotzman 

Carter 

Bates 

Brown,  Mich. 

Casey 

Battln 

Brown,  Ohio 

Cederberg 

Belcher 

Broyhill.  N.C. 

Chamberlain 

BeU 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Clancy 

Bennett 

Buchanan 

Clark 
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ClAuaen. 
Don  H. 
Cleveland 
Colmer 
Con  able 
Conte 
Corbett 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Curtis 
Daddarto 
Davis.  Wta. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Dent 

Derwlnakl 
Devlne 
Diclunson 
Dole 

Donotaue 
Dom 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Duncan 
Dwyer 

Edwards.  Ala. 
Erlenborn 
Each 

E&bleman 
Flndliry 
Pino   - 
Flaher 
Flood 
Plynt 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 
Fountain 
Prellnghuysen 
Fulton.  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
OallflanalOs 
Gardner 
Gatblnes 
Oettys 
Glalmo 
Goodell 
Goodllng 
Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 
Or:mn 
Qrlfllths 
Groea 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Gumey 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 
Halleck 
Hammer- 
scbmidt 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Haxdy 
Harrison 
Harstaa 
Harvey 
H.'ivs 
Hebert 

HeclUer,  Mass. 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Horton 


Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Annunzlo 
Asbley 
Asplnall 
Blatnik 
Boi(gs 
Boiand 
Boiling 
Brademaa 
Braaco 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burton.  CaUf. 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Carey 
Celler 
Cohelan 
Conn an 
Culver 
Daniels 
Davis,  a*. 
Dawson 
Dow 
Eckbardt 


Hosmer 

Hull 

Hunt 

Hutchlnaoa 

Icbord 

Irwin 

Jannan 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karth 

Kee 

Keith 

King.  NT. 

Kornegay 

Kupfermein 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Laird 

Laudrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Long.  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Lukens 

McClory 

McCioskey 

McClure 

McCullocb 

McDade 

McDonald, 
Mich. 

McEwen 

MacGregor 

Mallltard 

Marsh 

Martin 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Mathlas,  Md. 

May 

Mayne 

MesklU 

Michel 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mills 

MiRish 

Mize 

Monagan 

MontgomeiT 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morae,  Mass. 

Morton 

Myers 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

O'Konakl 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Patman 

Pelly 

Perkins 

Pettis 

PhUbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plmle 

Poage 

Pott 

Pollock 

Price.  Tex. 

NAYS— 13a 

EdznoDdson 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Edwards.  La. 

Ellberg 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Fallon 

Parbsteln 

Fascell 

Feighan 

Foley 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Prase  r 
Friedel 
Oarmatz 
Gibbons 
Gonzalez 
Green,  Pa. 
Halpern   \ 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  WaA. 
Hathaway 
Hawklna 
Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heistoskl 


Purcell 

Quia 

QuUlcn 

RaUsback 

RandaU 

Ranck 

Reld.  HI. 

ReUel 

Relnecke 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rlesle 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Pla. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roth 

Roudebusb 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

St  Onge 

Sandman 

Satterneld 

Say  lor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Schwenicel 

Scott 

Shipley 

Sh  river 

SI  kee 

Skublta 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  NY. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stanton 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Utt 

Vander  Jact 

Vanik 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watta 

Whalen 

Wh  alley 

Whltener 

WidnaU 

Wiggins 

Wiuiams,  Pa. 

Willis 

Wilson.  Bob 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Zlon 

Zwacb 


Hicks 

HoUfleld 

Howard 

Hungate 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Ka£tenmeler 

Kazen 

Kirwan 

KluczynsU 

Kyros 

Leggett 

McCarthy 

McPall 

Macdonald, 

Miss. 
Machen 
Madden 
Mahon 
Matsunaga 
Meeds 

Miller,  Calif. 
Mink 

Morris,  N.  Mex. 
Moss 

Murphy,  m. 
NatClMT 


mx 

O'Hara,  HI. 

0'Har»,Mlcll. 

Olsen 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Otttnger 

Passman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Podell 

Price,  ni. 

Pryor 

Puclnskl 

Rees 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  ArU. 

Roberts 


Ronan 

Rooney.  N.T. 

Rosenthal 

Rousb 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Scheuer 

Slsk 

Smith.  Iowa 

Staffortf 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stubblelleld 

Sullivan 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Tlernan 


Tunnsy 

0daU 

UUman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vigor!  to 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Walker 

White 

Whltten 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wright 
Yates 
Young 
Zablockl 
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Abbltt 

Ash  brook 

Ayree 

Blester 

Bingham 

Bolton 

Bow 

Clawson,  Del 

CoUler 

Conyers 

Cunningham 

Dlggs 


DlngeU 

Dulskl 

Evtns.  Tenn. 

Gallagher 

GUbert 

Holland 

Jacobs 

Karsten 

Kelly 

King.  Calif. 

Kleppe 

McMillan 


Mlnshall 

Moeher 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Nedzl 

Pool 

Reanlck 

Rivers 

Rostenkowskl 

Selden 

Staggers 

Thompson,  N.J. 


So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The   Clerk   announced   the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Abbltt  for,  with  Mr.  Gallagher  against. 

Mr.  Collier  for,  with  Mr.  Jacobs  against. 

Mr.  Bow  for,  with  Mr.  Gilbert  against. 

Mrs.  Bolton  for,  with  Mr.  Conyers  against. 

Mr.  Mosher  for,  with  Mr.  Murphy  oX  New 
York  against. 

Mr.  Del  Clawson  for,  with  'iSi.  Thompson 
of  New  Jersey  against. 

Mr.  Ayres  for.  with  Mr.  Resnick  against. 

Mr.  Cunningham  for,  with  Mr.  Holland 
against. 

Mr.  Ashbrook  for,  with  Mr.  Dlngell  against. 

Mr.  Mlnshall  for,  with  Mr.  Blngh&m 
against. 

Mr.  Kleppe  for,  with  Mrs.  Kelly  against. 

Mr.  Blester  for,  with  Mr.  King  of  CaUfomla 
against. 

Mr.  McMillan  for,  with  Mr.  Rostenkowskl 
against. 

Mr.  Selden  for,  with  Mr.  Dlggs  against. 

Mr.  Staggers  for,  with  Mr.  Dulskl  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Nedzl  with  Blr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Pool. 

Mr.  BARING  and  Mr.  g^ng  changed 
their  votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION    TO    BBCOMlirr    OITXHED    BT    MR.    CONTS 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  CoNT«  moves  to  recommit  the  bill  HJl. 
17903  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objecUon,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 


The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER    MESSAGE    PROM    THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrlngton,  one  of  Its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed  a 
Joint  resolution  of  the  following  title, 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested : 

S.J.  Res.  180.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
franked  mall  privileges  for  surviving  spouses 
of  Members  of  Congress. 


TO  PROVIDE  FRANKED  MAIL  PRIVI- 
LEGES FOR  SURVIVING  SPOUSES 
OF  MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  Senate  joint  resolu- 
tion (SJ.  Res.  180)  to  provide  franked 
mail  privileges  for  surviving  spouses  of 
Members  of  Congress. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  Joint  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

S.J.  RiS.  180 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Th&t  chapter 
57  of  tlUe  39,  UiUted  States  Code,  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"S  4171.  Franked  mall  for  surviving  spouses 
of  Members  of  Congress 
Upon  the  death  of  a  Member  of  Congress 
during  his  term  of  ofllce.  the  surviving  spouse 
of  such  Monber  may  send,  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  180  days  after  his  death,  as  franked 
mall,  correspondence  relating  to  the  death 
of  the  Member."; 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  "4161-4167"  In  the 
de&nltlon  "Frank"  In  section  4151  the  phrase 
"and  4171": 

(3)  by  Inserting  before  "shall  be  paid"  In 
section  4167  (a)  the  phrase  "and  postage  on 
correspondence  sent  by  the  stirvlvlng  spouse 
of  a  Member  under  section  4171  of  this 
title,":  and 

(4)  by  Inserting  at  the  end  of  the  analysis 
thereof.  Immediately  preceding  section  4151 
of  such  title,  the  following  new  Item: 

"I  4171.  Franked  mall  for  surviving  spouses 
of  Members  of  Congress." 

The  Senate  Joint  resolution  was 
ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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SUCCE-SSFUL  TECHNICAL  TRAINING 
PROGRAM  UNDERWAY  IN  SOUTH 
TEXAS 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
regularly  hear  complaints  about  federally 
sponsored  programs,  and  seldom  about 
the  good  they  do.  That  is  why  I  want  to 
tell  everyone  today  about  a  technical 
training  program  underway  in  south 
Texas — one  to  which  we  can  all  point 
with  pride — because  it  trains  people  into 
economic  productivity  to  the  benefit  of 
all. 

To  virtually  everyone  the  plight  of 
many  of  our  citizens  is  well  known.  Many 
of  these  citizens  have  traditionally  de- 
pended upon  agriculture  for  employ- 
ment— a  situation  which  has  resulted  in 
great  masses  of  people  who  are  under- 
educated,  underemployed,  and  unem- 
ployed. In  pursuit  of  work  these  people 
have  followed  crop  harvests  across  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  United 
States — keeping  entire  families  in  trtin- 
sient  for  long  periods  and  totally  inter- 
rupting normal  educational  opportimi- 
ties  for  thousands. 

Many  solutions  to  this  problem  have 
been  advanced  in  recent  years.  One  of 
the  more  meaningful  programs  aimed  at 
the  plight  of  these  citizens  is  to  be  found 
at  Harlingen,  Tex.,  in  the  heart  of  Texas' 
Rio  Grande  Valley  where  agriculture  Is 
the  mainstay  of  the  economy.  Here, 
where  a  majority  of  the  population  is  of 
Spanish  extraction,  concrete  steps  are 
being  taken  to  provide  occupational 
training  specially  designed  for  Spanish- 
and  English-speaking  Americans  to  pre- 
pare them  for  technical  careers  and 
skilled  jobs  in  the  Western  World  of 
work.  This  program  has  widespread  sup- 
port, not  only  among  civic  leaders  in 
Harlingen,  but  throughout  the  whole 
Rio  Grande  Valley. 

Recently  the  first  class  was  graduated 
from  the  James  Connally  Technical  In- 
stitute mobile  training  unit  at  Harlingen 
Industrial  Air  Park.  We  honor  the  20 
students  of  a  combination  welding  course 
as  the  f  orenmners  of  literally  thousands 
who  will  come  to  the  facility  to  receive 
bilingual  training  in  30  to  35  occupational 
aresis.  James  Connally  Technical  Insti- 
tute, located  in  Waco,  Tex.,  was  estab- 
lished by  an  act  of  the  59th  Texas  Leg- 
islature as  a  part  of  the  Texas  A.  &  M. 
University  system  and  is  the  first  compre- 
hensive technical  institute  in  the  State 
of  Texas. 
The  Harlingen  operation  has  made  use 
.  of  all  conceivable  facilities — utilizing  the 
buildings  at  the  deactivated  Harlingen 
Gunnery  School,  a  World  War  n  train- 
ing school  of  note,  and  a  post- World  War 
n  navigation  training  school — utilizing 
also  the  large  manpower  pool  in  the 
area  whose  abilities  have  never  been 
properly  channeled  in  the  past.  It  is  a 
remarkable  outfit  all  the  way  around. 
Dr.  Roy  W.  Dugger,  director  of  James 


Connally  Technical  Institute  and  vice 
president  of  Texas  A.  &  M.  University, 
has  pointed  out  that  present  facilities  at 
Harlingen  Industrial  Air  Park  are  ade- 
quate for  350  students.  In  the  early 
1970's,  Dr.  Dugger  expects  the  facilities 
of  the  school  to  be  adequate  for  3,000  or 
more  students. 

The  project — offering  concrete,  sen- 
sible assistance  in  a  priority  area  of  con- 
cern— represents  close  cooperation  be- 
tween the  U.S.  Government,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  State  of  Texas,  and  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  city  of  Harlingen  and 
related  cities  of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley. 
The  unified  effort  has  been  admirable. 

The  facility  has  been  assured  of  $2.2 
million  for  a  permanent  building  pro- 
gram through  funds  from  the  Economic 
Development  Administration.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  is  also  providing  for  the 
cost  of  first-year  Instructional  programs 
imder  provisions  of  section  241  of  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act. 

The  State  of  Texas  will  begin  to  share 
the  costs  of  instructional  programs  by 
September  1969. 

Advisory  committees  composed  of  lead- 
ing representatives  of  business,  industry, 
management,  and  labor  will  be  utilized 
to  Identify  the  50  or  more  occupational 
fields  of  study  which  should  be  Included 
in  the  comprehensive  bilingual  technical 
manpower  skill  center.  These  advisory 
committees  will  work  closely  with  the 
program  development  faculty  and  staff  In 
identifying  job  competencies  needed  by 
graduates  in  each  occupational  field,  se- 
lecting modern  laboratory  equipment 
and  shop  tools,  and  helping  with  job  de- 
velopment and  placement  in  the  world 
of  work. 

Among  those  fields  for  which  there  Is 
an  obvious  need  and  in  which  initial 
training  programs  can  be  developed  are : 
Water  pollution  control:  8-  to  18- 
month  courses  in  municipal  plant  opera- 
tion, municipal  waste  disposal,  industrial 
waste  disposal,  and  24-month  courses  for 
training  water  and  waste  treatment  tech- 
nicians. 

Airframe  mechanics:  7-month  course 
designed  to  develop  those  competencies 
required  for  a  license  issued  by  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency. 

Aircraft  powerplant  mechanics: 
7-month  course  designed  to  develop 
those  competencies  required  for  a  li- 
cense issued  by  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency. 

Refrigeration  mechanics:  9-month 
course  to  train  people  to  maintain 
and  service  refrigeration  and  air-condl- 
tlonlng  equipment. 

Dental  laboratory  technology:  24- 
month  course  designed  to  develop  those 
competencies  required  of  dental  labora- 
tory technicians  and  leading  to  certifica- 
tion as  a  dental  laboratory  technician. 

Dental  assistants:  12-month  course  to 
train  dental  assistants  who  work  imder 
the  supervision  of  doctors  of  dentistry. 

Instmment  repairman:  12-month 
course  designed  to  develop  those  compe- 
tencies needed  by  instrument  repairmen 
In  chemical,  petrochemical,  and  similar 
industries. 

Vending  machine  mechanics:  8-month 
course  for  persons  who  repair  and  main- 
tain automatic  vending  machines. 


Building  maintenance  mechanics:  12- 
month  course  designed  to  prepare  men 
and  women  to  work  as  maintenance  per- 
sonnel in  industrial-type  buildings. 

Heavy  construction  equipment  me- 
chanics: 12-month  course  designed  to 
develop  those  competencies  needed  by 
mechanics  who  maintain,  service,  and  re- 
pair large  earthmovlng  and  construction 
machinery. 

Farm  machinery  mechanics:  8-month 
course  for  persons  who  plan  to  maintain, 
service,  and  repair  farm  machinery. 

Irrigation  farm  specialists:  12-month 
course  for  persons  who  need  to  know  how 
to  service,  maintain,  repair,  and  operate 
irrigation  equipment:  fertilize  irrigated 
crops  and  orchards;  identify,  count,  and 
control  insects  In  irrigated  fields  and 
orchards;  and  cope  with  other  jobs  on 
irrigated  farms  and  orchards. 

Today,  many  Texans  have  a  realistic 
opportunity  to  train  and  retrain  for 
skilled  jobs  and  technical  careers  In  the 
world  of  work  In  Texas,  the  United 
States,  and  in  other  countries  in  the 
We.stem  Hemisphere.  The  James  Con- 
nally Technical  Institute  mobile  train- 
ing at  Harlingen  provides  these  people 
an  opportunity  to  escape  from  the 
scourge  of  underemployment  and  to 
avoid  the  wasteland  of  unemployability. 
These  citizens  can  learn  to  earn  satis- 
factory levels  of  living  for  themselves  and 
their  families  by  developing  job  compe- 
tencies for  which  employers  can  afford 
to  pay  more  than  the  minimum  wage. 

Recently,  Mr.  Speaker,  up  at  Waco, 
considerably  to  the  north  of  Harlingen, 
the  site  as  I  mentioned  before  of  a  suc- 
cessful technical  Institute,  the  Waco 
News-Tribime  had  some  fine  things  to 
say  al)out  our  operation  at  Harlingen.  So 
all  can  see  what  this  editorial  says,  I  in- 
troduce it: 

Ik  6  Months,  a  Drastic  Change  TJpward  for 
Them 
As  expected,  the  first  graduates  of  the 
James  Connally  Technical  Institute  mobile 
training  center  at  Harlingen  had  no  diffi- 
culty finding  employment.  Their  training  in 
welding  paid  off  handsomely.  Most  of  them 
are  working  within  20  miles  of  Harlingen. 
although  one  man  went  to  Detroit  at  his  new 
employer's  expense  to  take  a  spot  welding 
machine  operator  Job  at  $5.25  an  hour.  That 
is  the  highest  pay  of  any  of  the  Harlingen 
trainee  graduates  but  the  others  all  are  earn- 
ing at  rates  far  above  the  minimum  wage. 
All  of  them  were  either  unemployed  or 
making  poverty  wages  before  the  Connally 
Tech  course  began. 

Now  there  are  six  courses  in  progress  at 
Harlingen  under  Connally  Tech  auspices, 
teaching  more  Latin  American  Texans  how 
to  do  tasks  that  will  put  them  In  position 
to  increase  sharply  their  earning  power.  In 
addition  the  center  is  conducting  basic  adult 
education  for  those  whose  literacy  and 
English  language  capability  are  low,  so  that 
after  they  are  brushed  up  in  these  skills  they 
can  learn  a  profitable  trade  or  vocation. 

All  of  this  has  happened  since  last  No- 
vember, about  six  montlis  of  concentrated 
effort  in  one  of  the  most  critical  unemploy- 
ment sectors  of  Texas. 

It  is  another  plus  for  the  State  of  Texas 
from  the  creation  of  James  Connally  Techni- 
cal Institute  and  the  leadership  of  its  di- 
rector. Dr.  Roy  Dugger.  Connally  Tech's  home 
campus  here  continues  to  expand  its  own 
array  of  skill  course:  from  two-year  technical 
subjects  to  shorter  classes  in  more  basic  vo- 
cational training,  turning  out  people  who 
have  their  choices  of  well-paying  Jobs. 
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Both  here  and  at  Harllngen.  and  in  Us  be- 
ginnings at  AmarUlo.  Connally  Tech  attunes 
its  Instructional  work  closely  to  the  needs 
of  private  employers.  No  course  Is  offered  that 
Is  not  already  certified  by  private  firms  as 
filling  a  real  need  In  their  fields  of  employ- 
ment. It  Is  a  straightforward,  utilitarian, 
common  sense  approach  to  the  upgrading  of 
the  earning  power  of  Texans.  perhaps  the 
most-needed  of  any  part  of  ovir  education 
investment. 

As  I  said  when  I  started  this.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  can  point  with  pride  to  the 
Harlingen  Technical  Training  School.  It 
is  great  when  people  who  want  to  work 
can  find  a  place  to  be  trained  for  filling 
Jobs  that  need  it — instead  of  complaining 
about  their  inability  to  find  jobs. 


TRIBUTES  TO  THE  HONORABLE  A. 
SYDNEY   HERLONG,   JR. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  >  Mr.  Gon- 
ZAuaj .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Florida  I  Mr. 
Sixes  1  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

GCNERAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  SnCES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  retire- 
ment of  our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Herlong). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SnCES  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
genuine  regrer  that  I  note  the  plans  of 
my  esteemed  colleague  and  dear  friend, 
the  Honorable  A.  Sydney  Herlonc.  Jr.. 
of  Florida,  to  leave  Congress  at  the  end 
of  his  present  term.  He  has  served  here 
with  outstanding  distinction  for  20 
years.  I  question  that  anyone  has  ac- 
quired a  more  widespread  group  of 
friends  during  his  service  here,  and  I 
know  the  Members  of  this  great  body  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  share  my  regret  at 
his  retirement. 

Certainly,  there  could  be  no  more  de- 
voted, patriotic,  or  able  representative  of 
the  people  than  Syd  Herlonc.  His  rec- 
ord, since  he  first  came  to  serve  in  these 
historic  Halls,  has  been  one  of  capable 
achievement  and  strong  devotion  to 
duty. 

He  has  served  his  constituency,  our  be- 
loved State  of  Florida,  and  our  ?reat  Na- 
tion with  admirable  ability  and  a  spirit 
of  dedication,  patriotism,  and  loyalty 
second  to  none.  He  has  been  a  highly 
effective  legislator:  a  leader  in  highly 
important  fields  of  legislation,  keenly 
awai-e  of  contemporary  problems  and 
ever  zealous  in  pursuing  viable  solutions 
for  them  in  the  interests  of  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  person  who  has 
been  privileged  to  serve  with  Syd  during 
these  20  years  has  recognized  his  long, 
sustained  and  able  work  for  the  people, 
his  noteworthy  contributions  to  congres- 
sional deliberations,  and  his  steadfast 
devotion  to  those  principles  of  democ- 
racy and  freedom  to  which  we  are  all 
pledged. 

He  is  a  man  who  is  genuinely  and 
deeply  respected  and  admired  by  the 
Members  of  this  great  body.  and.  indeed, 


by  all  who  have  had  the  high  privilege 
of  working  with  him  in  the  many  impor- 
tant tasks  to  which  he  is  committed,  and 
which  he  has  performed  with  a  high 
sense  of  responsibility  and  with  out- 
standing success. 

Syd  Herlong  is  a  man  of  charming, 
friendly  personal  qualities,  a  man  of 
truly  magnetic  personality,  a  wai-m- 
hearted  companion,  a  considerate,  gra- 
cious, and  loyal  friend,  and  a  great 
American.  We  will  miss  him  very  much. 

For  all  of  these  and  for  many  other 
admirable  qualities.  I  am  happy  and 
proud  to  note,  to  recognize,  and  to  laud 
the  fine  recoixl  of  accomplishment  that 
he  has  made  while  a  Member  of  the 
House. 

He  has  enjoyed  widespread  recogni- 
tion for  his  leadei-ship  and  his  contribu- 
tions. In  1964  he  received  the  University 
of  Florida's  distinguished  alumni  cita- 
tion for  his  outstanding  contributions 
to  the  Nation  through  his  congressional 
service  and  his  devotion  to  the  uni- 
versity. He  also  has  received  Florida's 
State  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  good 
government  award. 

In  Congress,  he  served  on  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  and 
the  Agriculture  Committee  before  being 
elected  to  membership  on  the  powerful 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  by  the  Dem- 
ocratic Members  of  the  House  in  Janu- 
ary 1955.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  he 
is  the  only  Floridian  ever  elevated  to 
membership  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House.  This  in  itself 
tells  a  very  important  storj'  of  the  esteem 
in  which  he  is  held  here. 

Congressman  Herlong.  who  lives  in  the 
beautiful  city  of  Leesburg.  in  picturesque 
Lake  County.  Fla..  was  bom  February 
14.  1909.  in  Manistee.  Ala.,  son  of  Albert 
Sydney  and  Cora  Knight  Herlong.  He 
moved  to  Florida  in  1912,  educated  in 
public  schools  of  Sumter  and  Lake  Coun- 
ties, graduated  from  Leesbvu-g  High 
School  in  1925.  and  from  the  law  college 
of  the  University  of  Florida  in  1930.  He 
was  married  December  26,  1930,  to  Mary 
Alice  Youmans  of  Fairfax,  S.C.  She  is 
well  known  and  beloved  by  all  of  us  in 
her  own  right.  I  am  proud  indeed  to  ac- 
knowledge her  presence  here  this  late 
afternoon.  They  have  four  daughters, 
Mary  Alice.  Mrs.  A.  G.  Pattillo.  Jr.;  Mar- 
garet, Mrs.  James  H.  Mayfleld;  Dorothy, 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Hay;  and  Sydney.  Mrs. 
Jed  Johnson.  Jr.  Syd  was  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  law  in  Leesburg  from  1930  to 
1937:  elected  county  judge  in  1936.  re- 
elected in  1940  and  1944.  He  is  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Florida  State  Baseball 
League:  past  lieutenant  governor  of 
Klwanis  International:  past  president 
Florida  County  Judges  Association:  past 
president  University  of  Florida  Alimini 
Assoicatlon:  member  of  Methodist 
Church:  Klwanis:  F.  i  A.M..  33d  degree; 
Shriner:  Elks:  Pi  Kappa  Phi;  Phi  Delta 
Phi:  Florida  Blue  Key  honor  fraternity; 
Omicron  Delta  Kappa.  He  was  elected  to 
the  81st  Congress  on  November  2.  1948; 
reelected  to  all  succeeding  Congresses. 

The  people  of  his  district,  the  Fourth 
District  of  Florida,  the  State  and  the 
Nation  itself  have  been  fortunate.  Indeed, 
to  have  such  a  fine,  distinguished,  gifted 
gentleman,  and  such  an  effective,  sound, 
wise,    humane    Representative    serving 


them  in  the  Halls  of  Congress  as  Syd 
Herlong. 

I  heartily  congratulate  him  upon  his 
fine  service  and  wish  for  him  and  his 
devoted  family  all  choicest  blessings  of 
continued  good  health,  happiness,  peace, 
and  pro.sperity  for  many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  am  now  pleased  to  >ield 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
join  with  my  esteemed  colleague,  the  gen. 
tleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  SikesI,  in  ex- 
pressing my  appreciation  for  the  stalwart 
service  and  brilliant  record  of  Hon.  Syd 
Herlong.  who  is  retiring  from  the  Con- 
gress after  20  years  of  faithful  work  in 
behalf  of  his  constituents  and  the  Nation. 

I  had  been  in  the  House  only  2  years 
when  the  people  of  the  Fourth  Florida 
District  sent  Syd  to  Washington  to  rep- 
resent them  in  the  Congress.  His  con- 
stituents can  be  proud  to  know  that  they 
have  been  represented  by  a  man  of  his 
sterling  character  and  devotion  to  duty. 

We  will  miss  his  outstanding  work  on 
our  national  tax  problems  and  other  im- 
portant Federal  programs  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Prior  to  going  on  that  committee,  he 
and  I  served  together  for  a  long  time  on 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  where  he 
was  an  outstanding  member.  In  paying 
tribute  to  him  today  we  give  recognition 
to  a  man  who  has  always  been  faithful 
to  his  duties  and  who  has  always 
staunchly  carried  out  the  will  of  his  con- 
stituents— a  man  who  has  been  true  and 
loyal  to  his  country.  Mrs.  Albert  joins 
me  In  wishing  him  and  his  charming 
wife.  Mary  Alice,  many  years  of  health 
and  happiness  in  their  retirement. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  minority  whip  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  ArendsI. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  will 
be  a  void  in  this  House  when  Syd  Her- 
long no  longer  is  in  his  seat  on  the 
other  .side  of  the  aisle.  It  has  been  said 
that  no  man  is  indispensable  and  every 
man  can  be  replaced.  That  may  be  true, 
but  for  me  it  cannot  possibly  be  factu- 
ally true  in  the  instance  of  Syd  Herlong. 
No  one  can  take  his  place.  No  one  can 
possibly  fill  the  void  he  creates  upon  his 
retirement  from  Congress. 

Syd  is.  and  has  been,  one  of  my  closest 
personal  friends.  We  have  long  been 
friendly  competitors,  both  in  the  political 
arena  and  on  the  golf  course.  But  what- 
ever game  is  played,  Syd  played  by  the 
rules  of  the  game  and  never  took  unfair 
advantage  at  any  time  of  any  adversary 
under  any  circumstances. 

Over  the  20  years  he  has  served  in  this 
House,  his  family  and  my  family  have 
seen  a  great  deal  of  each  other.  It  has 
been  a  relationship  that  has  meant  much 
to  me  and  my  family.  We  shall  often  re- 
flect on  the  many  enjoyable  visits  we 
had  together. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  relate  the 
contribution  he  has  made  to  the  work  of 
this  Congress.  It  stands  as  a  monument 
to  his  distinguished  service  here. 

Pew  men  have  contributed  as  much 
and  no  man  has  contributed  more,  both 
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in  committee  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  to  our  deliberations.  He  has  been 
one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  dealing  with  mat- 
ters basic  to  our  country's  stability, 
growth,  and  general  welfare. 

We  shall  miss  Syd  Herlong.  We  shall 
miss  him  greatly,  but  no  one  can  possi- 
bly miss  him  more  than  I.  He  has  been 
more  than  a  colleague.  He  has  been  a 
close  personal  friend,  and  I  most  sin- 
cerely hope  that  there  will  be  many, 
many  occasions  when  we  can  renew  this 
friendship.  But  again  I  say,  with  Syd 
Herlong  gone,  service  in  the  Congress 
will  never  quite  be  the  same. 

Betty,  my  wife,  and  daughter  join  me 
In  extending  our  very  best  wishes  to  the 
family  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  chairmen  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  IMr.  Mills  1. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Florida  for 
yielding  to  me  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  diflBcult  for  me  to 
think  of  Syd  Herlong  not  being  on  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  I  did 
everything  within  my  power  of  persua- 
sion. Including  arm  twisting  and  all  the 
other  characteristics  that  go  on  around 
here  when  we  try  to  have  a  person's 
mind  changed,  to  convince  him  that  he 
was  wrong  in  the  decision  to  retire  from 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  this  effort,  I 
felt  good  one  night  as  I  went  home  from 
a  session  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  because  I  thought  I  had  him  lean- 
ing my  way,  that  he  had  about  made  up 
his  mind  to  continue  his  services  here 
In  the  House  of  Representatives.  It.  of 
course,  just  never  occurred  to  me  that 
if  he  once  made  the  decision  to  nm  again 
that  he  would  not  again  be  elected  from 
the  congressional  district  in  Florida 
which  it  is  his  honor  to  represent — and 
I  am  confident  he  would  have  been  re- 
elected. However,  I  did  not  prevail  in  my 
effort  to  change  his  mind. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  perhaps  I  was  being 
selfish.  I  do  not  like  to  think  of  myself 
as  being  selfish  about  these  matters,  but 
when  I  tell  you  the  fact  that  Syd  has 
been  such  a  strong  supporter  and  effec- 
tive member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  you  may  forgive  me  a  little 
bit  for  having  expressed  the  hope  and 
desire  that  he  would  come  back. 

I,  of  course,  agree  with  my  good  friend 
from  Illinois  that  none  of  us  are  indis- 
pensable, that  all  of  us  some  time  will  be 
replaced,  and  that  the  affairs  of  Gov- 
ernment will  continue.  That  they  will 
continue  In  the  same  way  may  be  true 
about  the  House  itself.  It  Is  not  nec- 
essarily true  of  a  committee  operation. 
One  cannot  be  for  13  years  or  14  years, 
as  it  will  be  when  he  leaves  here,  a  mem- 
be  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  with  all  the  intricate,  detailed 
legislation  that  that  committee  has  to 
consider,  and  have  become  an  expert  In 
all  phases  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  not  be  to  some  degree,  at 
least.  Indispensable.  Because  whoever  It 


is  that  succeeds  him  on  the  committee, 
starts  without  that  vast  experience  and 
knowledge  of  the  work  of  the  committee. 
But  I  hope  my  good  friend.  Syd  Her- 
long, who  felt  that  he  should  leavr  for 
other  things  and  other  activities,  will 
forgive  me  for  having  exercised  that  de- 
gree of  armtwisting  which  I  did. 

Now,  to  me.  ths  is  not  the  end  of  Syd's 
career  by  any  means.  He  is  young.  He  is 
just  about  my  age.  and  I  believe  I  am 
young.  He  has  a  great  future  ah~ad  of 
him  in  whatever  he  does,  and  I  know 
that,  as  he  has  demonstrated  that  ability 
on  the  committee  in  the  past,  that  what- 
ever it  is  he  undertakes,  ho  again  will  be 
successful  in  that  activity.  I  hope  that 
his  activities  may  lead  him  back  into  the 
field  of  public  service  in  time,  because 
this  Nation  needs,  as  I  look  to  the  fu- 
ture, people  of  his  tenacity,  his  view- 
point, and  his  principles.  We  need  to 
have  people  like  that,  I  believe,  continu- 
ing to  be  interested  in  public  affairs  I 
know  he  will  continue  his  interest,  and  I 
hope  that  he  may  participate  again 
actively. 

I  want  him  to  know  this:  that  we  will 
miss  him  on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  that  he  is  not  going  to  be 
replaced  except  by  someone  who  will  be 
there  in  a  chair  for  a  long  time — it  will 
take  that  individual  a  long  time  to  be 
able  to  walk  in  Syd  Herlong's  foot- 
steps. 

He  has  been  a  personal  friend  of  ours — 
he,  his  wife,  my  wife,  and  myself — for 
all  these  many  years.  Not  only  will  I  miss 
him  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  but  I  will  miss  that 
daily  association  and  that  buoyancy  that 
I  get  every  day  that  I  am  around  him. 
So  we  wish  you.  Syd,  and  Mary  Alice, 
the  best  of  success  in  whatever  it  is  that 
you  may  do  after  you  leave  here.  We 
hope  you  will  not  do.  as  some  Members 
have  done,  act  like  you  have  forgotten 
us  when  you  get  to  Florida  and  relax  in 
that  beautiful  sunshine  and  drink  that 
wonderful  orange  juice,  and  that  you  will 
come  back  to  Washington  occasionally 
so  that  we  may  also  again  be  buoyed  up 
by  association  with  you. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 
I  now  yield,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  Mr.  Gerald 
R.  Ford. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Syd  Herlong  would  be  the  last  to  say 
that  any  man  was  irreplaceable.  I  guess 
Syd's  decision  not  to  be  a  candidate 
again  is  proof  of  his  conviction  that 
everyone,  including  himself,  is  replace- 
able. However,  those  of  us  on  our  side 
of  the  aisle  who  know  him — and  I  am 
sure  it  is  equally  shared  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle — those  who  have  known 
him  for  a  long,  long  time,  really  believe 
that  Syd  Herlonc  is  irreplaceable. 

He  is  Irreplaceable  as  a  friend — he  Is 
Irreplaceable,  as  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Conmiittee  on  Ways  and 
Means  has  said,  on  that  great  commit- 
tee where  he  has  served  with  integrity, 
wisdom,  and  dedication. 

As  a  family,  in  the  congressional  fam- 
ily that  we  have,  of  husbands  and  wives — 
the  Herlongs  are  Irreplaceable. 
He   is   irreplaceable   as   a   dedicated 


American  who.  to  my  knowledge,  has  al- 
ways approached  the  problems  that  we 
face  as  a  true  nonpartisan.  Syd  Herlong 
always  sought  to  solve  the  deepseated 
difficulties  at  home  and  abroad  with  a 
wise  and  sensible  point  of  view. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  come  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  81st 
Congress,  the  .same  Congress  in  which 
Syd  Herlonc  started  his  career  as  a 
Member  of  th"s  preat  legislative  body. 

His  wife.  Mary  Ellen,  and  my  wife, 
Betty,  have  been,  and  are.  close  friends. 
I  have  considered  Syd  Hei^long  a  per- 
sonal friend  from  the  very  beginning. 
Th's  friendship,  with  Syd's  voluntary 
departure  will  not  end. 

Despite  the  difference  in  labels,  po- 
litically. I  felt  our  philosophy  was  al- 
most identical  on  the  issues  that  have 
come  before  the  House  during  our  nearly 
20  years  of  senice. 

Many  before  me.  and  others  following 
me.  will  fill  this  Record  with  ihou.saiids 
of  words  praising  Syd  Herlong's  integ- 
rity, his  decency,  his  statesmanship. 
Really,  there  are  not  enough  fine  words 
in  the  dictionary  to  cover  all  of  the  out- 
standing characteristics  and  accomplish- 
ments of  Syd  HrnLONG  Everything  that 
will  be  said  about  Syd  Herlonc,  I  would 
second  and  endorse  wholeheartedly. 

Syd.  we  will  miss  you.  We  do  think 
you  are  irreplaceable  in  all  of  the  cate- 
gories that  mean  something  to  you  and 
to  your  many  friends  and  colleagues  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  And  I  join 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  in  urging  you  to  continue  your 
public  service  in  one  way  or  another  Tlie 
cotintry  cannot  afford  to  lose  an  able  and 
fine  person  like  yourself.  Wf  will  wel- 
come you  back  and  urge  you  to  come,  be- 
cause your  counsel  and  advice  will  al- 
ways be  sought  and  prized. 

Betty  and  I  wish  you  and  your  fine 
family  the  very  best,  and  we  know  you 
will  continue  to  have  good  health,  great 
success,  and  the  best  of  happiness. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas  IMr.  Fisher  1. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Syd  Her- 
lonc probably  has  more  friends  than  any 
one  man  in  the  Congress.  I  feel  honored 
to  be  counted  among  them. 

During  my  26  years  in  this  body,  I  have 
never  known  a  more  dedicated  legislator 
or  a  more  reliable  one.  He  is  a  statesman 
in  the  true  meaning  of  that  word.  He  and 
his  descendants  can  look  back  upon  his 
great  record  here  with  imderstandable 
pride.  In  describing  Syd's  approach  to 
the  issues  which  arise  here,  one  man  put 
it  this  way: 

Syd  Herlong  always  votes  in  Congress  like 
a  good  many  others  would  like  to  vote  If  they 
were  not  running  for  reelection. 

What  greater  tribute  can  be  paid  to 
any  man? 

The  future  of  this  great  country  de- 
pends in  no  small  degree  upon  the  sur- 
vival of  the  principles  which  have  guided 
the  official  conduct  of  this  distinguished 
American.  He  has  throughout  his  20 
years  of  service  been  a  tower  of  strength 
in  the  endless  struggle  for  good  govern- 
ment. 

It  is  most  regrettable  to  see  Syd  retire 
from  this  body.  But  It  is  certain  his 
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talents  and  Inspiration  will  continue  to 
be  projected  by  him  in  all  his  future  en- 
deavors. Let  us  hope  that  his  lofty  con- 
victions will  be  emulated  by  more  Mem- 
bers wlio  ser\'e  here  In  the  future. 

I  extend  to  him  and  to  his  wonderful 
family  my  felicitations  and  very  best 
wishes. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the 
distineuished  gentleman  from  Indiana 
I  Mr.  Halleck). 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know 
that  I  can  speak  with  mayl>e  some  sort 
of  feeling  of  affinity  with  my  very  great 
friend  and  distinguished  colleague  from 
Florida  I  Mr.  HerloncI.  because  I,  too, 
am  a  fellow  dropout. 

Syd.  people  have  asked  me,  "Why  are 
you  quitting?" 

Well,  I  was  not  exactly  afraid  I  would 
get  beat,  and  I  am  quite  sure  you  are 
not  either.  But  I  thought  of  the  words  of 
our  colleague  over  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Capltol  when  he  was  asked  why  he 
w£is  quitting.  He  said.  'I  am  track-sore." 

Now.  I  got  here  14  years  before  Syd 
Herlong  did.  Incidentally.  Syd.  I  am  go- 
ing to  find  out  what  that  "A",  your  first 
initial,  stands  for.  because  my  middle 
initial  is  "A, '  and  I  will  tell  you  if  you 
will  tell  me. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  here  about 
Indispensability.  No  one  is  indispensable. 
I  have  a  doctor  brother — and  I  am  not 
going  to  filibuster:  I  promise  you  that — 
I  asked  him  what  I  ought  to  do.  Of 
course.  I  am  a  lot  older  than  Syd. 

He  said,  "Charlie,  you  ought  to  quit." 

I  said,  "Why  don't  you  quit?" 

He  said.  Well,  who  is  going  to  take 
care  of  these  sick  people?" 

I  said.  "A  lot  of  people  out  in  the  Sec- 
ond District  of  Indiana  are  wondering 
who  is  going  to  take  care  of  them." 

But  I  will  tell  you  something.  I  guess 
none  of  as  is  indispensable.  And  I  will 
give  all  the  rest  of  you  folks  here  who 
decide  to  quit  a  little  news.  It  takes 
maybe  a  little  more  courage  to  quit  than 
it  does  to  run  again,  unless  you  are  really 
badly  scared.  I  was  not  that,  and  I  am 
sure  Syd  was  not. 

Enough  of  that. 

I  want  to  say  to  my  colleagues  here 
that  my  34  years  in  this  body  has  been 
one  of  the  most  exciting,  rewarding  ex- 
periences that  anybody  could  ever  have. 
I  have  told  a  great  many  people,  "If  you 
think  it  is  easy  to  get  here,  try  it  some- 
time. If  you  think  it  is  easy  to  stay  here, 
try  it,  because  it  is  not.  It  is  a  really  diffi- 
cult assignment." 

I  am  sure  Syd  Herlonc  has  likewise 
enjoyed  his  experience  here  and  has 
profited  by  it.  Probably  he  has  more 
fields  to  conquer.  I  have  none.  But  if 
he  has.  more  power  to  him,  because  he 
has  demonstrated  that  rare  ability — and 
when  I  say  "ability,"  I  cover  all  the  at- 
tributes that  anybody  can  have — he  has 
demonstrated  here  the  capacity  to  excel 
in  anything  he  might  undertake  to  do. 
So  to  whomever  gets  him  I  say,  "Con- 
gratulations." 

Syd,  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have 
had  my  experience  or  not.  When  I  an- 
nounced that  I  was  going  to  quit,  too 
darned  many  people  congratulated  me. 
At  first  it  is  a  little  upsetting.  I  began 
to  be  afraid  that  I  would  not  even  get 
back  the  money  I  paid  into  that  retire- 


ment fund.  I  am  going  to  be  unemployed. 
But  I  will  tell  you  something.  Unemploy- 
ment is  no  problem  out  in  Indiana  where 
I  come  from.  That  is  an  objective. 

One  final  word  about  Syd  Hcrlong. 
We  can  all  use  these  adjectives  and 
descriptions,  and  we-  mean  them  in  the 
fullest  measure  for  a  great  guy  like  Syd 
Herlonc.  But  if  I  were  to  choose  one 
word  to  describe  him,  it  would  be  the 
word  "integrity,"  because  he  has  dem- 
onstrated day  after  day,  month  after 
month,  year  after  year  here  his  integrity. 

There  have  been  times  when  I  wished 
he  would  move  across  the  middle  aisle, 
but  he  never  did  because  he  had  in- 
tegrity. When  you  people  have  needed 
him  over  there,  you  generally  had  him 
with  you,  and  that  is  as  it  should  be. 
But  that  is  the  word  that  I  would  use 
to  describe  Syd  Herlong. 

When  the  book  is  finally  written,  I 
think  it  will  be  evident  on  every  hand, 
by  unanimous  agreement,  that  some- 
times is  hard  to  reach  here  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  that  Syd  Herlong 
has  demonstrated  integrity  in  the  nth 
degree,  and  by  reason  of  that  he  is  a 
confidante,  he  is  a  friend,  he  is  a  loved 
one  among  us.  I  wish  him  well  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  [Mr. 
Mahon  ] . 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  both 
a  sad  and  a  happy  occasion.  When  a  man 
leaves  this  body  of  his  own  decision,  after 
long  and  valiant  and  effective  service,  it 
is  most  gratifying  that  he  leave  with  the 
good  wishes  and  the  congratulations  of 
his  friends. 

As  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Indiana.  Charlie  Halleck,  has  just  said, 
Syd  Herlong  is  a  man  who  stands  for 
something.  He  has  stood  for  something 
through  the  years.  He  has  stood  for 
everything  good  in  American  life  and 
against  everything  bad.  That  is  saying  a 
lot,  but  I  measure  my  words. 

He  stood  for  decency. 

He  stood  for  good  sportsmanship. 

He  stood  for  all  those  things  that 
have  made  this  country  so  great. 

One  of  the  many  fine  qualities  of  Syd 
Herlong  is  that  he  never  fails  to  pat  a 
colleague  on  the  back  and  .say,  "That  was 
a  job  well  done."  He  never  fails  to  en- 
courage people  who  are  trying  to  do  the 
things  in  which  he  believes.  Time  after 
time  through  his  service  he  has  urged  me 
to  stand  pat  in  trying  to  hold  the  check- 
rein  at  times  when  we  seemed  to  be  going 
overboard — as  we  have  at  times. 

It  has  been  good  to  work  with  him.  He 
has  been  a  valiant  and  effective  man  on 
the  powerful  and  important  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means.  He  has  served  with 
great  distinction.  He  is  a  solid  worker 
and  citizen,  with  his  heart  in  the  right 
place,  always  in  the  right  place. 
>  He  believes  in  the  churches  of  the 
country;  he  has  ministers  iirhis  own 
family. 

He  believes  in  those  sterling  virtues 
enimciated  in  the  churches  and  the 
Christian  homes  of  the  country.  He  be- 
lieves we  cannot  solve  all  our  problems 
by  appropriating  money  and  passing 
laws. 


We  thank  the  Heavenly  Father  for  a 
man  like  Syd  Herlong.  I  congratulate 
him  for  the  imprint  he  has  made. 

Syd  Herlong  will  be  back  home  in 
Florida,  but  he  will  be  here  in  our  hearts. 
His  name  may  not  be  in  the  newspapers 
as  he  leaves  the  service,  as  it  has  been 
in  his  own  area  in  the  past,  but  his 
name  will  be  in  the  hearts  of  his  col- 
leagues through  the  years. 

May  God  bless  him  and  his  wonderful 
wife  and  his  grand  family  during  the 
coming  years.  May  he  continue  to  be  a 
servant  of  mankind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  honor  here  today 
to  a  good  man.  I  am  very  grateful  for 
this  opportunity  to  share  in  the  occa- 
sion. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Virginia  IMr.  BroyhillI. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  add  my  praise 
of  the  gentleman  from  Florida  who  has 
earned  the  high  compliments  which  are 
being  lavished  on  him  today. 

I  do  so  not  as  a  Republican  colleague 
from  the  great  State  of  Virginia  but  as 
a  Virginian  who  envies  anyone  about  to 
retire  in  Florida. 

The  envy  is  tempered,  however,  with 
the  knowledge  that  no  man  deserves  it 
more  than  Syd  Herlong  and  no  man  to 
my  knowledge  will  enjoy  It  more. 

Syd  Herlong  has  lieen  typed  as 
courtly,  kind,  competent,  a  pacesetter, 
and  a  pacemaker. 

He  is  all  of  these — he  inherited  these 
qualities  in  ^s  native  State  of  Alabama 
but  he  is  much  more — as  I  and  his  many 
friends  rise  to  attest  today. 

He  is  a  great  soldier,  active  and  ded- 
icated patriot  of  the  American  way  of 
life. 

He  holds  a  strong  and  active  respect 
for  law  and  order  for  all  of  our  citizens. 

He  is  a  dedicated  public  servant  whose 
devotion  to  the  American  way  of  life 
extends  from  the  Halls  of  this  Congress 
to  the  smallest  civic  organization  of  his 
district. 

I  will  miss  him.  The  American  people 
will  miss  him.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  will  be  poor  without  him.  The 
only  ones  happy  about  his  departure  are 
his  grandchildren  who  are  looking  for- 
ward to  a  new  playmate  and  the  baseball 
fans  who  will  welcome  him  home  as  a 
fellow  professional. 

As  I  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  envy  my  col- 
league and  friend,  Syd  Herlong  as  I  bid 
him  farewell.  But  my  envy  is  over- 
whelmed in  every  respect  by  my  admira- 
tion for  him  as  a  friend  and  fellow 
Congressman. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Burleson]. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  for  yielding  in  order 
that  I  may  join  him,  his  delegation  from 
his  great  State  and  other  colleagues,  in 
paying  tribute  to  a  man  whom  I  would 
identify,  without  reservation,  as  a 
statesman. 

In  my  years  in  this  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, I  have  never  known  a  man  in 
whom  I  place  greater  confidence;  whose 
integrity  and  devotion  is  stronger;  whose 
ability  and  dedication  to  duty  is  stronger 
than  that  of  Syd  Herlong. 


I  regret  to  see  him  leave  the  Congress 
simply  because  I  think  we  need  men  of 
his  caliber  in  this  body  and  in  these 
times  of  stress  and  strain;  when  courage 
and  good  Judgment  is  so  very  important 
to  oiu:  Nation.  His  leaving  is  understand- 
able and  in  a  way  I  admire  his  decision 
but  it  does  not  lessen  the  regret  for  his 
leaving. 

On  a  personal  basis,  I  will  miss  his 
dally  and  Inspiring  association;  his  able 
leadership  and  wise  counsel. 

I  wish  for  him  the  best  of  good  things 
and  especially  for  his  good  health  and 
happiness  in  his  retirement. 

In  these  sentiments  I  include  his  lovely 
and  talented  wife.  Mary  Alice.  She  Is  a 
gracious  lady  and  I  am  sure  that  family 
life  will  be  more  enjoyable  for  both. 

My  heartfelt  good  wishes  Syd  and  may 
your  future  activities  be  most  rewarding 
and  satisfactory. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  BatesI. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  great 
honor  to  serve  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  for  it  presents  us  with  an 
opportunity  to  grapple  with  problems 
that  often  times  determine  and  direct  the 
destiny  not  only  of  this  country  but  also 
of  the  world.  It  also  gives  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  with  men  for  whom  we 
build  up  a  great  affection,  and  in  a  real 
sense  we  know  them  as  distinguished 
Americans. 

We  are  here  this  afternoon  to  pay  a 
tribute  to  a  man  whom  I  greatly  ad- 
mire, a  man  I  am  pleased  to  know  as  a 
friend,  a  man  who  is  in  truth  a  great 
patriot. 

I  remember  not  too  many  years  ago, 
when  I  went  to  Florida  one  day  in  Feb- 
ruary for  the  purpose  of  making  a  Re- 
publican Lincoln  Day  speech,  I  found 
when  I  concluded  my  remarks  that  I  had 
given  about  25  percent  of  my  time  to 
Abraham  Lincoln,  25  percent  of  my  time 
to  the  Republican  Party,  but  50  percent 
of  my  time  paying  homage  to  Syd  Her- 
long. It  was  to  me  a  great  honor  to  speak 
in  favorable  terms  concerning  him  in  his 
home  district. 

Here  is  a  man  many  of  us  have  known 
for  almost  20  years.  I  did  not  need  20 
years  to  get  to  know  Syd  Herlong,  be- 
cause even  in  the  earlier  years  I  found 
he  was  a  man  of  admirable  qualities  who 
did  not  change.  His  characteristics  were 
immutable.  It  Is  easy  to  understand  why 
that  i^  so,  because  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  meet  his  mother  and  his  father.  If 
there  is  any  credence  which  could  ever 
be  associated  with  that  old  adage  that 
"the  fruit  never  falls  far  from  the  tree," 
certainly  this  is  a  prime  example.  There 
is  so  much  that  could  be  said  of  these 
sainted  people,  for  there  was  a  goodness 
about  them.  In  their  passing  they  left 
much  of  themselves  behind  In  the  per- 
sons of  four  outstanding  sons,  Byron. 
Syd,  Fred,  and  Jim.  Their  children  are 
their  monument.  This  was  their  gift  to 
life.  Knowing  these  two  people,  restored 
faith  In  humanity  in  the  minds  of  many. 
In  his  adult  life  Syd  Herlong  has  not 
walked  alone.  His  road  has  been  made 
brighter  and  his  burden  made  lighter  by 
the  presence  of  his  lovely  and  devoted 
wife,  Mary  Alice.  Their  children  and 
grandchildren  have  now  brightened  their 


days  and  given  their  lives  new  meaning 
and  purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust  this  is  no  valedic- 
tory. All  of  us,  Mrs.  Bates  included,  have 
enjoyed  knowing  the  Herlongs,  and  we 
pray  that  these  relationships  will  not 
lessen  in  the  days  ahead.  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Herlong  influence  will 
still  be  found  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  although  the  form  may 
somewhat  change. 

In  the  words  of  a  wise  observer  in  the 
Congress  it  can  be  said  of  Syd  Herlong, 
"You  could  always  tell  how  he  stood  no 
matter  where  he  sat." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  miss  his  presence 
In  the  House  as  a  close  friend  and  as  a 
great  patriot. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield 
to   the    distinguished    gentleman    from 

Mississippi  [Mr.ABERNETHYl. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  good  fortune  to  form  a  friendship 
with  Syd  Herlong  during  the  very  ear- 
liest days  of  his  service.  Our  families 
have  t>een  very  close  throughout  these 
long  and  eventful  years.  The  family 
friendships  came  about  through  the  Her- 
long daughters  and  one  of  my  own  who 
were  attending  the  same  local  school  and 
in  the  same  grade.  These  young  girls, 
early  in  life,  became  great  friends;  and 
the  close  friendship  between  our  families 
followed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  down  through  my  26 
years  here  I  have  seen  hundreds  of 
Members  come  and  go.  Many  of  them 
left  legislative  records  that  will  benefit 
mankind  for  years  to  come.  Others  will 
be  remembered  for  their  pleasing  per- 
sonalities; and  'Others  for  their  dedica- 
tion to  duty. 

But  our  colleague  and  friend,  Syd 
Herlong,  will  be  remembered  for  all  of 
these.  He  has  been  a  great  legislator, 
making  enviable  records  as  a  member 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  then  as  a  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  Farmers  and  ranch- 
ers of  the  great  State  of  Florida,  as  well 
as  »f  the  entire  Nation,  will  ever  be  in- 
deUted  to  Syd  for  his  dedicated  service 
anlL  legi^ative  contributions  to  the 
grea^trscience  of  all,  agriculture. 

Syd  has  been  a  tower  of  strength  on 
that  great  and  highly  important  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  which  handles 
so  much  important  legislation  affecting 
every  segment  of  our  American  society. 

Throughout  his  service  he  has  been 
a  great  defender  of  our  Nation's  basic 
law,  the  Constitution.  As  a  solid  conserv- 
ative, he  has  consistently  put  principle 
above  expediency  and  right  above 
wrong.  He  has  served  his  people  and 
his  country  objectively  and  conscien- 
tiously. 

Syd  is  a  friendly  person.  I  have  yet 
to  hear  the  first  Member  publicly  or 
privately  utter  the  first  word  of  criticism 
against  either  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  lived  or  the  character  he  has  molded. 
He  has  always  been  fair  and  forthright, 
as  well  as  respectful  of  the  views  of  oth- 
ers even  though  he  might  have  disagreed 
with  them. 

Syd  has  been  an  all-round  great  and 
good  Congressman.  He  will  be  sorely 
missed  by  his  colleagues ;  and  his  charm- 
ing wife,  Mary  Alice,  will  be  missed  by 
her  wide  circle  of  friends  among  the 


congressional  wives  as  well  as  by  the 
Members  of  this  House. 

I  know  retirement  will  be  good  to 
them.  Indeed,  they  have  earned  it.  I 
wish  for  both  Syd  and  Mary  Alice  many 
years  of  happiness  and  good  health 
amongst  their  friends,  their  fine  chil- 
dren, grandchildren,  and  maybe  even 
some  great-grandchildren,  in  their  re- 
tirement life  down  in  that  wonderful 
State  of  Florida  they  have  served  so 
well. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  yield  now  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Oklalioma  IMr.  Steed  1. 
Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues today  in  paying  our  respects  and 
tributes  to  our  good  friend  from  Florida, 
Syd  Herlong.  A  wise  man  once  said,  I 
guess  in  jest,  that  the  test  of  a  wise  poli- 
tician could  be  divided  into  two  phases — 
one,  knowing  when  to  seek  office  and, 
two,  knowing  when  not  to  seek  office.  All 
of  us  here  have  apparently  passed  the 
first  test,  but,  perhaps  unfortunately,  not 
many  of  us  ever  pass  the  second  test  as 
has  our  friend  Syd. 

But  I  think  the  best  testimony  of  the 
fact  that  Syd  Herlong  is  a  wise  politician 
is  the  wonderful  record  and  wise  deci- 
sions which  he  has  made  during  his  20 
years  of  service  here  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  believe  everyone  here 
knows  of  his  wisdom  and  the  homespun 
philosophy  of  his  character. 

Syd  Herlong  and  I  came  here  together 
in  the  81st  Congress.  While  we  have  been 
here  my  wife  and  I  have  made  many 
friends  but  none  of  them  have  been  more 
near  and  dear  to  us  and  warm  in  their 
human  expression  than  the  Herlongs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  finest  things 
one  can  say  about  Syd  Herlong  is  that 
one  does  not  think  of  him  without  think- 
ing of  his  wonderful  family  and  their 
very  close  association. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  wife  and  I  join  in 
wishing  Syd  and  Mary  Alice  a  long  and 
happy  life  in  the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  join  my  many  friends  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  a  great  American  and  a  great 
person. 

Syd,  you  will  recall  my  first  day  when 
I  met  you.  We  talked  about  some  of  our 
mutual  interests  and  the  fact  that  the 
great  States  of  Florida  and  Iowa  had  a 
very  close  relationship  in  the  fact  that 
we  came  into  the  Union  as  States  of  this 
great  Union  of  the  United  States  on  the 
same  date,  the  State  of  Iowa  as  a  so- 
called  free  State  and  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida, as  a  so-called  slave  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  imderstood  each  other 
and  our  problems  then  and  have  come 
to  imderstand  our  problems  and  began 
to  work  in  a  constructive  manner  toward 
the  solution  of  those  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  very  fact  that  so  many 
Members  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
have  taken  the  time  this  evening  to  pay 
tribute  to  Sid  Herlong — those  of  his  col- 
leagues— and  they  have  been  great  trib- 
utes— Is  because  we  are  saying  thank 
you  for  a  job  well  done.  We  are  express- 
ing our  appreciation  for  your  assets,  your 
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personal  aswts.  and  this  is  something 
that  America  need*  to  do  n^ore  of. 

Mr.  Spealcer.  I  have  aat  and  listened 
with  great  pride  to  the  grand  and  glorious 
tributes  and  accolades  that  have  been 
paid  to  Std  Hmuonc. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  little  item  Iowa 
appreciates  that  I  am  sure  Syd  will  ap- 
preciate and  yet  one  that  has  not  been 
mentioned,  and  that  is  everycMie  will 
at,'ree  it  is  the  fact  that  Syd  Herlonc  has 
been  a  worker,  that  he  has  been  on  the 
Job. 

1  am  reminded  of  an  expression  that 
we  use  in  Iowa  and  I  can  base  the  life 
and  service  of  8td  Hexlong  which  I  am 
sure  that  Syd  and  his  family  will  appre- 
ciate and  understand  and  that  is  this: 
There  are  two  Wnds  of  horses.  There  is 
always  the  show  horse  and  the  work 
horse.  Syd,  you  have  been  a  work  horse, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  reastms  why  you 
are  reedving  this  kind  of  tribute  and 
this  t9f)e  of  accolade. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  Join  with  these  many 
Members  in  expresrtng  the  hope  that 
Syd  Hctlowo  will  have  many  more  happy 
and  Joyous  days  and  that  he  will  come 
back  and  let  us  have  the  Insight  of  his 
homespun  philosophy,  his  good  humor 
and  his  keen  insight. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  extend  to  Syd  and  to 
his  witlre  family  my  congratulations  up- 
on a  itfe  of  wonderfiil  public  service. 

Mr.  KORNEOAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKE3.  I  am  very  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  srentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  and  for  af- 
fording me  this  opportunity  to  join  in 
this  tribute  to  our  beloved  friend  and  col- 
leagiie.  Syd  Htrlong. 

It  has  been  a  great  personal  privilege 
and  a  pleasure  to  know  and  serve  with 
Syd  Herlonc  since  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  come  to  the  Congress  In  1961. 
I  will  never  forget  the  friendliness  and 
genuine  spirit  of  helpfulness  that  he,  the 
then  seven- term  veteran  of  the  House 
showed  me,  the  then  freshman  Member 
of  Congress. 

His  cordiality  and  his  gentleness,  along 
with  his  sincere  concern  for  newer  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  were  great  boosts  to  me. 
as  I  am  siire  they  were  and  have  since 
been  to  so  many  others  who  were  and  are 
members  of  this  body. 

He  has  served  the  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Florida,  his  State,  and 
his  Nation  with  his  heart,  as  well  as  his 
mind.  And  the  entire  Nation  is  the  bene- 
ficiary of  his  dedicated  service. 

While  I  selflshingly  regret  that  he  has 
chosen  not  to  remain  in  the  Congress,  I 
certainly  can  xinderstand  and  appreciate 
his  decision.  For,  I.  myself,  reached  a 
similar  decision— after  much  soul- 
searching. 

I  hope  that  those  of  you  who  will  be 
Members  of  the  91st  Congress  will  help 
to  try  to  fill  the  void  that  will  be  left  by 
Syd  Hkrlonc,  particularly  in  the  help- 
fulness he  always  gave  to  younger  and 
newer  Members.  And  for  my  good  friend, 
Syd  Hkrlong.  I  wish  him  many  years  of 
good  health  and  much  happiness  In  the 
years  ahead. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  find  myself 
in  the  extremely  embarrassing  position 


of  having  little  time,  and  many  Mem- 
bers who  should  be  recognized — and  cer- 
tainly I  want  to  get  to  Syd  Hsri-ono  and 
see  what  he  has  to  say  about  all  this, 
but  before  that  let  me  yield  briefly  to  my 
dear  friend  from  Alabama,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman,  Mr.  Andrews. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  Of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  20  years  ago  a  young  man 
named  Syd  Herlonc  came  here  from 
Florida.  He  is  still  young.  He  brought 
with  him  tlie  qualifications  which  I  have 
always  tlMMight  are  needed  for  a  man  to 
become  a  great  public  servant.  He  has 
integrity,  he  has  ability,  he  has  the  will- 
ingness to  work  hard,  and  he  has  cour- 
age. 

Never  has  his  arm  been  twisted.  He  has 
voted  Ills  convictions  through  the  years. 
This  country  can  ill  afford  to  lose  the 
service  of  public  men  of  the  caliber  of 
Syd  Herlonc.  I  hope  that  every  consti- 
tuent in  his  district  reads  this  Record. 
because  it  would  impress  upon  them  all 
the  more  the  great  loss  that  they  have 
suffered  by  his  decision  not  to  run  for 
Congress  again. 

I  t>elieve  this  was  a  smart  decision.  I 
believe  that  Syd  is  smart  to  leave,  and 
go  and  enjoy  his  wonderful  family  with 
his  wife,  Mary  Alice. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  live  next  door 
to  them  for  2  years.  His  children  were 
in  my  house,  and  mine  in  his.  We  be- 
came warm  friends.  Our  wives  were 
friends. 

Syd  Herlonc  has  been  one  of  the  great- 
est frioids  I  have  had  since  I  have  been 
here — and  one  of  the  rewarding  things 
about  serving  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives is  the  frieruls  that  we  make. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  close  by  quoting 
an  old  poem  which  has  always  been  a 
favorite  of  mine: 

Ths  Hkart  or  a  PazxifP 
The  beart  of  a  frtend  never  wonders  or  doubts 

No  matter  11  veara  inteirene. 
The  oM  faltb  1»  il»ef«.  and  oaugbt  can  com- 
p«ure 
With  tb«  comfort  It  gives  the  world's  scene. 
Yes,  the  heart  of  a  friend  is  the  one  thing  I 
prize. 
As  Ufe  lengthens,  and  twilight  descends. 
In  the  end  I  will  ask.  when  Ife  finished  my 
task 
That  I  Uve  In  the  hearts  of  my  frtend*. 


Syd,  I  asstire  you  that  you  will  always 
live  In  the  hearts  of  your  many  friends 
here  in  the  House.  God  bless  you.  and 
your  lovely  wife.  Mary  Alice. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  I  may.  I 
would  now  Uke  to  yield  to  our  good  friend, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
who  has  waited  so  very  patiently  through 
this  long  afternoon. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  SiKKl 
for  yielding  to  me.  I  too  recognize  the 
lateness  of  the  hour  and  the  large  num- 
ber of  friends  of  our  friend,  Syd  Herlonc. 
who  would  desire  to  express  their  heart- 
felt appreciation  of  him.  I  shall  certainly 
not  trespass  upon  their  time  nor  upon 
the  time  of  the  members  of  his  delega- 
Uon  who  have  been  sitting  here  patiently 
awaiting  the  opportunity  to  express  their 
appreciation  of  him. 

Let  me  just  say  briefly  that  In  the  35 
years  I  have  served  In  this  House  I  have 
never  known  a  man  who  Is  more  uni- 
versally loved  and  appreciated  than  our 


friend  Syd  Herlonc.  You  know,  Nature 
does  not  give  any  one  of  us  all  of  the 
talents.  She  gives  one  talent  to  one  and 
another  talent  to  another.  Otherwise  we 
would  have  a  race  of  supermen  and  a 
group  of  morons. 

Syd  Herlonc  to  me  represents  two 
things,  among  others.  First  he  is  a  man 
who  lives  by  the  side  of  the  road  and  Is 
a  friend  to  man,  as  the  poet  so  well  de- 
picted. Second,  he  is  a  man  of  courage— ^ 
a  man  of  {X)litical  courage,  a  virtue  that 
is  too  often  lacking  in  the  political  field. 
I  have  the  very  highest  regard  for  him 
and  for  his  family  whom  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  through  my  friendship  with 
Syd  to  know. 

I  certainly  wish  him  well  In  his  retire- 
ment which  he  so  richly  deserves.  I  wish 
we  could  have  him  with  us  here  longer. 
But  I  join  with  all  of  you  in  expressing 
to  him  and  to  his  family  my  wife's  and 
my  best  wishes  for  his  future,  which  I 
hope  will  be  many  years  in  happy  retire- 
ment. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  jleld  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  GurneyI. 
Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  cer- 
tainly is  a  great  privilege  to  me  to  join  my 
colleagues  here  in  honoring  our  good 
friend  and  colleague,  Syd  Herlonc,  who 
is  retiring  from  the  Congress. 

Most  of  the  comments  that  have  been 
made  so  far  have  been  made  by  col- 
leagues expressing  their  high  opinion  of 
Syd  and  about  their  work  with  him  here 
in  the  Congress.  Mine  is  a  little  bit  dif- 
ferent, because  I  served  as  a  constituent 
in  Florida  14  years  before  I  came  to  the 
Congress,  and  I  can  talk  about  Syd  as 
my  Congressman  for  those  14  years  be- 
fore I  came  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. And  as  I  speak  In  that  vein,  I  know 
I  reflect  what  the  people  In  his  district 
felt  about  Syd. 

The  first  time  I  ever  met  him  was  when 
he  was  doing  his  swing  arotmd  the  dis- 
trict after  Congress  had  adjotimed.  He 
came  to  a  chamber  of  commerce  meet- 
ing in  the  city  of  Winter  Park  where  I 
live  and  where  I  still  live  and  spoke  to 
the  chamber  of  commerce  at  one  of  their 
annual  meetings.  It  struck  me  as  to  the 
tremendous  amount  of  affection  and  re- 
spect and  honor  that  the  people  In  this 
little  city  gave  their  Congressman.  They 
had  the  highest  opinion  of  him  then — 
and  that  was  20  years  ago — when  he  first 
came  to  the  Congress  and  when  I  first 
got  to  Florida,  and  that  opinion  never 
changed  in  all  of  the  years. 

People  sometimes  have  differed  with 
Syd,  as  they  do  with  all  of  us  who  serve 
here  in  the  Congress.  We  have  different 
opinions.  Sometimes  we  make  our  con- 
stituents angry.  But  I  can  say  as  a  per- 
son who  knew  him  in  the  district  and 
who  knew  a  lot  of  other  people  who  knew 
Syd  that  there  ^-as  not  anybody  I  have 
heard  of  over  the  years  who  did  not  have 
the  greatest  respect  for  his  integrity  and 
the  things  that  he  stood  for  and  the 
way  he  served  his  constituents  as  a 
Congressman. 

When  I  came  to  the  Congress  6  years 
ago  my  congressional  district  was  carved 
out  of  Syd's  old  district.  So  I  tried  to  fol- 
low in  his  footsteps.  And  I  can  say  to 
Syd,  although  I  have  never  talked  to  him 
about  this,  that  was  the  biggest  Job  I 
ever  had— trying  to  please  the  people 
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back  home  who  had  been  served  by  Syd 
over  these  many  years. 

A  great  many  thought  that  when  I 
came  to  Congress  I  never  could  resdly  do 
the  job  that  Syd  had  done  for  them.  It 
has  been  a  challenge  for  me  all  through 
the  years.  That  feeling  has  always  existed 
in  the  congressional  district.  This  year 
when  Syd  decided  to  retire,  and  2  years 
ago.  in  the  last  Congress,  when  he  also 
was  thinking  about  it,  I  can  tell  you  that 
all  kinds  of  citizens,  from  every  walk  of 
life,  leaders  in  the  commimity,  other 
people,  everyone,  tried  to  urge  Syd  to 
change  his  mind  and  continue  to  serve 
the  congressional  district  and  Florida 
that  he  had  served  so  well. 

I  can  also  say  the  thing  I  think  I  re- 
spect and  admire  Std  for  more  than  any- 
thing else,  or  two  things,  are,  first,  his  in- 
tegrity, that  he  has  completely;  the  other 
is  courage,  political  courage,  that  he  has 
always  exemplified  here  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  He  has  been  a  tremen- 
dous friend  and.  believe  me,  losing  him  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  be  a 
great  loss. 

I  certainly  wish  you  well,  Syd,  in  what- 
ever you  have  to  do  from  here  on. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  my  friend  of  many  years,  the 
rcmking  Member  of  Congress  in  this  dele- 
gation, the  Honorable  Charles  E. 
Bennett. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order 
to  be  kind  to  others  who  are  here  and 
wish  to  speak,  and  since  time  is  running 
out.  I  shall  extend  my  remarks. 

I  wish  to  say  one  thing,  however,  which 
I  believe  is  the  highest  tribute  I  can  pay 
any  man.  I  have  three  sons,  you  know, 
that  I  love.  If  any  one  of  those  sons 
should  ever  be  nearly  as  fine  a  man  as 
8yd  Herlonc,  I  would  consider  my  life 
had  been  well  lived. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  deeply  regret 
that  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Herlonc]  is  retiring  from  Congress  this 
year.  In  so  doing  he  is  leaving  us  when 
he  is  In  an  ever  increasing  position  of 
achievement,  effectiveness,  ability  and 
popular  support.  All  this  is  so  despite,  and 
also  because  of  his  two  decades  of  hard 
and  dedicated  work  in  one  of  the  most 
trying  times  in  oin-  Nation's  history.  He 
has  truly  earned  a  rest  and  a  time  to  be 
with  his  family  and  friends;  but  we  in 
Congress  will  surely  miss  him  and  his 
great  work  for  his  country  here. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  and  I 
came  to  Congress  at  the  same  time  In 
1949;  and  for  years  before  that  we  had 
been  intimate  and  devoted  friends.  We 
attended  the  University  of  Florida  to- 
gether in  the  depression  years  and  re- 
tained active  contact  together  in  the 
years  that  followed  as  a  result  of  our 
mutual  interests  in  the  University  of 
Florida  Alumni  Association,  of  which  he 
was  State  president,  and  as  a  result  of 
our  contacts  in  the  Florida  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. Always  our  associations  were  of 
benefit  to  me. 

The  love  and  best  wishes  of  all  of  us 
in  Congress  go  out  to  Congressman  Her- 
lonc and  to  his  beautiful  and  lovely  wife 
and  children.  We  wish  for  each  of  them 
every  happiness.  They  really  deserve  it. 
Here  in  Congress,  he  made  Florida  his- 
tory by  becoming  the  first  member  of  the 


Florida  delegation  to  be  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. He  has  made  national  history  by 
sponsoring  and  passing  important  legis- 
lation of  benefit  to  us  in  our  day  and  for 
many  generations  yet  to  come. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  Pepper]. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thanl:  my 
distinguished  colleague  for  the  kindness 
in  allowing  me  to  share  the  expression 
of  esteem  of  our  eminent  colleague  and 
friend  Syd  Herlonc. 

I  was  one  of  those  who  sent  a  telegram 
to  Syd  Herlonc,  when  the  statement  ap- 
peared in  the  newspaper  that  he  was 
considering  changing  his  mind,  urging 
him  by  all  means  in  the  pubUc  interest 
to  do  so  and  come  back  here  to  the  Con- 
gress, where  he  was  so  much  loved,  and 
continue  to  serve  the  district  he  has 
served  with  such  distinction. 

A  little  while  ago  I  came  by  chance  on 
a  statement  that  Syd  Herlonc  gave  to  a 
student  one  day  who  asked  him  some- 
thing about  himself.  He  was  telling  that 
student  about  desiring  to  be  a  Member 
of  Congress.  This  is  one  of  the  sentences 
that  he  used: 


The  way  I  went  about  It  was  to  try  to  do 
every  Job  that  I  did  as  well  as  possible,  so 
that  I  might  become  weU  and  considerably 
known. 


I  believe  Syd  Herlonc  shares  with 
Robert  E.  Lee  the  belief  that  the  word 
"duty"  is  the  most  sublime  word  in  the 
English  language — duty  to  his  district 
but,  above  everything  else,  duty  to  his  be- 
loved country. 

Syd  Herlonc  has  been  a  statesman  as 
well  as  an  eminent,  faithful,  and  able 
servant  of  his  district  and  of  his  State. 
When  he  goes  home,  I  am  sure  my 
colleagues  share  with  me  the  belief  that 
if  he  wishes  further  to  participate  in 
public  life,  he  can  have  any  job,  any  office 
within  the  gift  of  the  people  of  Florida 
if  he  just  chooses  to  ask  for  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  paraphrasing  what  was 
said  of  Hamlet,  we  in  this  House  shall 
not  see  the  like  of  Syd  Herlonc  again. 
We  send  with  him  and  his  beloved  wife 
our  fond  and  affectionate  good  vrfshes  in 
the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  not 
left  much  time  for  Syd  to  say  his  good- 
bys.  Maybe  we  do  not  want  him  to  say 
his  goodbys.  But  I  now  yield  to  our  be- 
loved and  dear  colleague  Syd  Herlonc. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sup- 
pose I  would  not  be  telling  the  truth  if 
I  told  you  that  I  was  not  touched  by  all 
this.  I  might  say  that  I  was  humbled  by 
it.  But  an  old  cracker  philosopher  friend 
of  mine  back  in  Florida  many  years  ago 
told  me  that  humility  is  a  quality  that, 
if  you  think  you  have  got  it,  you  have 
not. 

So  I  am  not  going  to  say  I  am  humble. 
I  am  simply  going  to  say  I  thank  every 
one  of  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 
I  know  these  remarks  have  come  from 
your  hearts.  I  am  most  grateful  to  you 
for  them. 

I  am  most  grateful  to  the  people  in  my 
district  for  having  sent  me  here  for  20 
years  and  for  having  given  me  the  op- 
port<inity  to  learn  to  know  and  love  the 
wonderful  people   with  whom  I  have 


served  these  20  years.  This  Is  a  great  .in- 
stitution and  I  am  honored  to  have  been 
a  part  of  it. 

If  I  can  leave  here  knowing  that  I  have 
In  some  measure  earned  the  respect  of 
my  colleagues,  I  can  simply  say  that  my 
20  years  have  been  well  spent.  I  thank 
all  of  you. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Feichan  1 ,  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Florida 
I  Mr.  SiKESl. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  very  much  indeed. 
The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Ohio  has  come  to  our  rescue,  as  he  has 
in  so  many  instances.  We  appreciate 
and  respect  him  as  the  great  leader  and 
Congressman  he  is. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
many  of  my  colleagues  who  have  waited 
so  patiently  for  this  opportunity.  Let  me 
start  here  and  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  I  Mr. 
BroyhillI. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion,  Syd  Her- 
lonc is  one  of  the  finest  Members  of  this 
Congress.  Without  a  doubt,  he  is  one  of 
the  most  respected  Members  on  either 
side  of  the  aisle.  He  tells  us  that  he  is 
retiring  to  his  beloved  home  State  of 
Florida. 

Occasionally,  he  visits  the  mountains 
of  North  Carolina,  near  my  home,  to  visit 
friends  and  play  a  few  rounds  of  golf.  I 
know  that  I  will  be  seeing  him  from  time 
to  time  during  these  visits,  but  neverthe- 
less, I  will  truly  miss  him  here  in  Wash- 
ington. 

I  met  Syd  shortly  upon  my  arrival  in 
Washington.  As  a  yom^ger  Member,  I  was 
fiattered  that  a  wiser,  more  senior  Mem- 
be.  paid  as  much  attention  to  me,  he 
gave  me  the  benefit  of  his  advice  and 
council  and  extended  to  me  his  friend- 
ship. I  have  observed  his  actions  in  com- 
mittee and  on  the  floor  of  this  House.  I 
have  been  proud  of  the  associations  we 
have  had.  This  body,  the  Nation  itself, 
will  be  the  poorer  because  of  his  absence. 
I  wish  for  him  and  his  family  Godspeed 
and  many,  many  years  of  happiness. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Fountain],  who  has  waited 
so  gracefully  for  this  opportunity. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  tliank  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Sykes]  for  giving  me 
this  opportunity  to  add  my  voice  to  the 
chorus  of  praise  and  tribute  today  ac- 
corded the  Honorable  Albert  Sydney 
Herlonc,  better  known  to  us  as  Syd,  of 
the  Florida  Fourth  District,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  voluntary  retirement  from  the 
Congress. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  know  Syd 
Herlonc  ever  since  my  initial  arrival  in 
Washington,  in  1953.  At  thfej/^lnt,  lie 
was  a  two-term  veteran  of  this  great 


body  and  I  could  not  have  found  a  better 
counselor  or  friend.  He  had  already 
equipped  himself  with  those  great  capac- 
ities. 
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In  the  process  of  Unrlng  to  learn  the 
ropes  hereabouta.  I  called  repeatedly  on 

his  assistance,  and  was  never  once  dis- 
appointed. And  from  what  I  understand, 
the  same  can  be  said  for  others  here  and 
especially  for  hla  constituents,  who  elect- 
ed him.  Initially  In  1948.  and  have  re- 
elected him.  repeatedly,  for  the  long  and 
happy  nui  of  10  consecutive  terms,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  has  reflected  great 
credit  upon  himself,  his  family,  his  great 
State,  and  his  country. 

Syd  Hratoifc  has  come  to  be  known  as 
one  of  the  most  Itnowledgcable  and  ca- 
pable men  In  the  matters  of  taxes  and 
congressional  operations  As  such  he  has 
achieved  a  remarkable  record  of  service 
on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Before  comln?  to  Comrress  he  had  al- 
ready laid  a  firm  foundation  for  his  serv- 
ice here  throui,'h  some  18  years  in  the 
legal  profession,  where  he  clearly  estab- 
lished, himself  as  one  of  the  outstanding 
lawyers  In  eastern  Rorida.  He  had  en- 
gaged hi  law  practice  In  Leesburg.  at 
the  outset  of  his  career,  was  selected 
county  judge  of  Lake  County  In  1936 
and  held  the  office  12  years,  at  which 
point  he  challenged  and  unseated  the 
Incumbent  Congressman  representing  the 
Pbin-th  District. 

In  coming  to  Washington.  Represent- 
ative HERtowG  brought  with  him  a 
strong  belief  In  the  value  of  civic  Im- 
provement and  organizational  work.  I 
have  always  been  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  throughout  his  lifetime  he  has 
been  active  In  fraternal,  business,  civic. 
and  other  groups.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  among  the  numerous  posts  he  has 
held  was  the  presidency  of  the  Florida 
State  Baseball  League,  treasurer  of  the 
Lake  County  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
lieutenant  governor  of  Kiwanls  Interna- 
tional, president  of  the  Florida  County 
Judges  Association,  president  of  the 
Young  Democrats  of  Lake  County,  presi- 
dent of  the  Leesburg  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  president  of  the  Leesburg 
Kiwanis  Committee. 

Seldom  lias  one  man  been  associated 
with  so  many  organizations  of  conse- 
quence, not  to  mention  the  fact  that  he 
has  been  elected  to  high  oflElce  virtually 
in  every  one. 

Many  persons  of  genius  and  ability 
have  served  In  Congress  and  I  have  had 
the  honor  of  knowing  several  during  my 
tentire  here.  Many  persons  of  charming 
personality  and  pleasant  and  generous 
nature  have  served  in  Congress  and 
I  have  the  good  fortune  of  knowing 
several  well.  But  of  all  these  outstand- 
ing people,  none  has  matched  the  warm, 
outgoing,  friendly  qualities  and  the 
clear,  courageous,  straight  thinking 
tendencies  of  Std  Hkrlokg.  Hi*  intelli- 
gence and  humanity  have  made  him  an 
outstanding  legislator  and  friend,  for  all 
these  many  years. 

We  who  have  known  him  and  gloried 
In  his  friendship  and  associati<Mi  shall 
miss  him  deeply,  following  his  departure 
from  this  Hall.  We  shall  know,  however, 
that  whatever  he  does  and  whatever  en- 
terprise he  undei-takes,  the  results  will 
be.  as  usual,  decidedly  Impressive,  and 
the  brilliance  and  magnificence  of  the 
man  will  shine  forth  In  the  accustomed 
manner. 

My  sincere  best  wishes  to  you,  8tb, 


and  to  your  lovely  wife  Mary  Alice.  Your 
performance  here  has  more  than  entitled 
you  to  all  the  praise  and  adulation  you 
have  received  today. 

For  myself  and  my  wife,  Christine,  and 
the  entire  North  Carolina  delegation, 
and  on  t)ehalf  of  my  home  State.  I  want 
the  express  the  hope  that  God  will  be 
with  you  and  Mary  Alice,  wherever  you 
go  and  move  and  have  your  being,  and 
in  whatever  you  imdertake. 

I  will  always  appreciate  having  known 
and  having  come  imder  the  influence  of 
your  many  and  great  and  wonderful 
qualities. 

Mr.  SIKE8.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Florida  I  Mr.  HaliyI. 

Mr.  HALEY  Mr.  Siieaker,  I  thank  my 
dlstlnsruished  coUeague  for  yielding  to 
me.  Also,  we  should  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Olilo  I  Mr.  Pei- 
GHANl  for  yielding  at  this  time,  because 
he  is  most  kind. 

Mr.  ^leaker,  it  is  more  than  fitting 
that  we  of  the  Florida  awigressional 
delegation  should  i-lse  here  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  one  of  our  State's  finest  sons. 
A.  Sydhey  Hctlowc,  Jr.  Few  have  ever 
served  Florida  so  long — few  have  given 
such  distinguished  service.  No  one  can 
deny  his  rtgiit  to  the  retirement  he  so 
richly  deserves;  and,  I  confess,  we  of  the 
Florida  congressional  delegation  tried 
in  every  wa>'  to  change  liis  mind.  He  has 
held  steadfast  to  his  deci&ion  to  return 
to  private  life,  to  his  family,  and  to  the 
pursuit  of  his  leisure,  the  reward  for  a 
job  well  done. 

The  people  of  Florida  will  miss  him.  I 
am  confident  the  people  of  the  Nation 
will  miss  him.  His  cousei'vatlve  philos- 
ophy, his  dedication  to  principle  and  pur- 
pose, his  reasoned  action,  and  his  legis- 
lative ability  will  be  deeply  missed  by  all 
of  us. 

He  has  been  loyal  to  Florida  and  her 
problemsw  He  lias  been  constantly  alert 
and  responsive  to  the  needs  of  our  State 
and  to  Uie  needs  of  our  Nation.  His  ef- 
fectiveness as  a  lecdslator  has  been  inval- 
uable to  us  and  his  service  has  alw^ays 
been  distinguished. 

He  vacates  an  important  position  on 
the  powerful  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, where  I  am  sure  he  has  been  a 
ftteadi'ing  influence. 

None  who  knows  Std  nnd  his  record 
can  envy  the  young  man  who  tries  to  fol- 
low in  his  footsteps. 

We  would  have  Syd  stay  because  his 
depaiture  will  deprive  us  of  Florida  and 
the  Nation  of  one  of  our  greatest  cham- 
pions of  fiscal  responsibility  and  consti- 
tutional government. 

But.  evei-y  man  has  the  right  to  decide 
when  his  public  service  will  be  done — 
Syd  has  given  32  years  In  public  service. 
TA\-enty  years  In  this  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  12  years  as  county  Judge 
In  Lake  Comity.  Fla.  He  deserves  richly 
the  retirement  he  seeks. 

I  Join  my  colleagues  In  the  Morlda  del- 
egation and  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  wishing  for  him,  and  for  his 
charming  wife,  Mary  Alice,  good  health, 
long  life  and  every  success  In  every  en- 
deavor they  pmrsTie  in  the  days  to  come. 

SYn.  we  of  the  Florida  delegation  will 
miss  you.  We  wiD  miss  your  counsel  and 
your  advice.  I  say,  as  you  retire  to  our 


Stmshine  State,  God  bless  you  and  your 
family. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
pleased  indeed  to  yield  to  another  dis- 
tinguished coUeague,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  I  Mr.  PascellI. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
regret,  and  yet  not  without  pride,  that 
I  take  this  oiHX>rtunity  to  pay  tribute  to 
Syd  Herlong,  a  fellow  memtier  of  the 
Florida  consressional  delegation  who  is 
retiring  from  the  position  he  lias  held  in 
the  House  for  20  years.  He  lias  been  a 
credit  to  his  State  and  liis  Nation  by  vir- 
tue of  his  impeccable  integrity  and  stead- 
fast devotion  to  the  people  he  has  repre- 
sented. Thus,  while  I  am  proud  to  have 
been  associated  with  Syd  Herix>ng,  I  am 
sorry  to  be  losing  him  as  a  colleague,  as 
I  know  the  people  of  Florida  and  the 
Nation  regret  losing  his  able  representa- 
tion. 

Syd  Herlong  Is  exemplary  of  the  best 
In  our  national  tradition,  the  kind  of  man 
who  makes  democracy  work.  His  civic 
concern  grows  out  of  a  basic  desire  to 
a.'s.slst  the  efforts  of  the  commimity  to 
function  more  effectively  In  the  service 
of  the  people.  The  versatility  of  his  in- 
terests is  reflected  In  the  diversity  of  his 
activities:  He  Is  a  past  president  of  the 
Florida  State  Baseball  Learue.  a  past 
president  of  the  Florida  County  Judges 
Association,  and  a  past  Kiwanis  Inter- 
national official.  He  has,  in  official  ca- 
pacities, also  worked  far  the  Young 
Democrats  of  Lake  County,  the  Leesburg 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  Lake 
County  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Since  cominfr  to  Congress  in  1949.  he 
served  tirelessly  and  with  dedication, 
never  for?;etting  his  first  and  foremost 
concern  to  the  people  of  Florida.  His 
continuous  reelection  since  1948  illus- 
trates more  graphically  than  can  any 
words  the  faith  which  his  constituency 
has  placed  in  his  qualifications  for  ofBce. 
His  service  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee since  1955  has  shown  how  entirely 
Justified  that  faith  has  been.  The  tributes 
paid  him  here  today  speak  eloquently  in 
his  behalf  for  his  great  talent  and  service. 

I  cannot,  therefore,  be  happy  at  the 
retirement  of  Syd  Herlohg.  I  can.  how- 
ever, affirm  my  gratification  In  the  ex- 
treme good  fortune  which  I,  and  all  the 
members  of  the  Florida  delegation,  have 
experienced,  in  having  the  piivilege  to 
know  and  work  with  such  a  man. 

My  wife  Jeanne  Marie  and  I  wish  Syd 
and  Mary  AUce  every  success  In  the  fu- 
ture. We  knon'  his  i-ecord  of  past  perform- 
ance will  presage  the  kind  of  achieve- 
ment we  can  expect  of  him  in  whatever 
career  he  now  chooses  to  pursue. 

Syd  Herlonc  has  achieved  a  landmark 
In  pniblic  service  of  which  he  and  his 
family  can  be  Justifiably  proud  for  Aibirt 
Sydkey  Heflo:»c  has  written  an  out- 
standing chapter  in  American  history. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  jrield  to  my 
distinguished  colleague  and  good  friend 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Rogers).  May  I  say 
that  he  is  the  second  generation  of  that 
family  to  serve  with  Syd  Hxkloiig  in 
Congress. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  I^>eaker, 
I  certainly  agree  with  my  colleagues  in 
all  the  fiiK  sentiments  expressed  so  far 
and  that  Florida  and  our  Nation  are 
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losing    an    able   and    dedicated    public 
servant. 

Syd  Herlong  has  worked  for  20  years 
for  the  people  of  the  Nation  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Fourth  Congressional  District. 
The  Florida  delegation  will  miss  him 
greatly. 

His  wisdom  and  experience  has  tem- 
pered much  legislation  which  has  come 
out  of  the  important  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  He  has  stood  for  tax  reform 
and  the  Herlong-Baker  bill  was  incor- 
porated in  part  in  the  tax  revision  bill 
which  sparked  the  economy  in  1963  and 
1964.  And  I  would  remind  that  the 
Nation  was  experiencing  an  economic 
recession  at  that  time. 

His  work  on  social  security  has  stream- 
lined this  program  and  helped  greatly 
the  burden  of  our  elder  citizens.  Other 
legislation  proposed  by  Syd  resulted  In 
an  expansion  of  the  Kerr-Mills  program. 
Personally.  I  would  like  to  express  my 
thanks  to  Syd  for  the  help  he  has  given 
me  over  the  years. 

His  dedication  to  the  basic  principles 
which  have  made  this  Nation  great  has 
acted  as  an  inspiration  to  me. 

Both  Becky  and  I  wish  Syd  and  his 
lovely  wife  Mary  Alice,  as  well  as  their 
four  daughters,  Margaret,  Mary  Alice, 
Dorothy,  and  Sydney,  all  the  best  in  the 
coming  years,  and  know  that  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  join 
in  these  sentiments. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
indeed  to  yield  to  my  good  friend.  Con- 
gressman Burke,  my  colleague  from  that 
great  State  of  Florida. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Thank  you 
Bob. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  deeply  honored 
that  I  am  able  today  to  Join  with,  my 
fellow  colleagues  of  the  House  and  of  the 
Florida  congressional  delegation,  to  pay 
tribute  to  my  colleague,  A.  Sydney  Her- 
long, Jr.,  of  Leesburg,  Lake  County,  Fla. 
Syd  Herlong,  although  bom  in  Manistee, 
Ala.,  certainly  is  well  recognised  as  one 
of  Florida's  favorite  sons  and  one  of  Its 
outstanding  citizens.  He  has  devoted  a 
great  deal  of  his  life  to  public  service, 
having  been  elected  first  as  county  judge 
of  Lake  County,  Fla..  In  1936.  He  subse- 
quently was  reelected  In  1940  and  1944. 
In  1948  he  ran  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  was  elected  to  the  81st 
Congress  and  then  continued  to  be 
elected  to  the  Congress  up  to  the  present 
one.  The  people  in  his  district  could  not 
have  done  better — in  fact  they  honored 
us  with  his  presence. 

He  has  been  active  in  civic  affairs  and 
has  served  the  people  of  his  district  with 
honor,  dignity,  and  distinction.  He  has 
made  many  contributions  for  the  better- 
ment of  his  constituents,  for  the  State  of 
Florida  and  for  our  Nation.  He  has  been 
an  outstanding  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  Is  well  respected 
by  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
It  Is  certainly  a  great  pleasure  for  me, 
even  though  I  am  a  first-term  Member 
of  this  great  body,  to  pay  honor  to  a  man 
for  whom  I  have  the  greatest  respect.  Al- 
though I  met  Syd  Herlong  before  my 
becoming  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  it  was  here  that  I 
learned  not  only  of  his  ability  as  a  legis- 
lator but  his  interest  in  his  fellow  hu- 


man beings.  He  has  great  compassion  for 
those  of  our  people  who  are  less  for- 
tunate than  others,  but  at  the  same  time 
he  has,  all  the  time,  been  conscious  of 
his  responsibility  to  keep  our  Nation 
financially  sound  and  economically 
strong.  He  has  shown  his  compassion  on 
many  occasions  by  his  vote  and  by  his 
efforts  and  his  willingness  to  help  not 
only  the  people  of  his  district  but  his 
colleagues  on  the  floor,  when  he  was  so 
able  to  do. 

Even  though  my  party  affiliation  Is 
different  than  Syd's  and  I  sit  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle.  I  am  grateful  for 
the  opportvmlty  I  had  of  serving  In  this 
90th  Congress  with  so  able  a  legislator. 
I  am  honored  to  have  the  chance  of  call- 
ing him  my  colleague  and  am  grateful 
for  the  opportunity  to  number  him 
among  my  friends.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
great  things  that  I  can  say  to  him  Is 
"Syd,  you  are  an  outstanding  legislator 
and  a  great  American.  I  honor  your 
friendship  and  I  respect  your  ideals." 

All  of  us  who  have  learned  that  he  is 
retiring  from  the  Congress  wlL  miss  him 
but  no  matter  what  his  decision,  we  know 
that  all  of  his  future  motivations  will 
lead  toward  making  his  community,  his 
State,  and  his  Nation  a  better  place  to 
live. 

I  Join  my  colleagues  in  wishing  him 
good  luck  and  good  health. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
my  warm,  distinguished,  and  close  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  FttquaI. 
Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  will 
be  a  lot  of  new  faces  when  the  91st 
Congress  convenes.  Men  will  be  leaving 
who  have  served  their  Nation  ably  and 
well  for  a  short  time  or  for  the  entire 
history  of  their  State,  like  Senator  Carl 
Haydek. 

I  suppose  the  man  that  I  will  miss  the 
most  will  be  Syd  Herlong. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  when  he 
retires  in  January,  he  will  be  only  the 
fifth  Floridian  ever  to  serve  as  long  as  20 
years  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

A.  Sydney  Herlong,  Jr.,  comes  from  a 
distinguished  central  Florida  family. 
Mary  Alice  and  Syd  have  four  charming 
daughters  who,  along  with  their  grand- 
children, are  the  "apples  of  their  eye."  It 
is  an  affectionate  and  close  knit  family 
that  gives  you  a  warm  feeling  of  friend- 
ship and  those  of  us  who  are  friends  of 
the  Herlongs  cherish  that  privilege. 

Syd  was  elected  county  judge  of  Lake 
County  in  1936  and  was  to  serve  three 
terms  before  his  election  to  the  81st  Con- 
gress. Both  Florida  and  the  Nation  are 
richer  because  he  determined  to  make 
that  step. 

He  served  as  president  of  the  Florida 
Coimty  Judges  Association,  president  of 
the  University  of  Florida  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  Florida  State  Baseball 
League,  along  with  serving  as  lieutenant 
governor  of  Florida  Kiwanis  Clubs.  He 
has  the  high  distinction  of  holding  the 
33d  degree  in  the  Masons  as  well  as  mem- 
bership in  the  Shrine,  Elks,  PI  Kappa 
Phi,  Phi  Delta  Phi,  Florida  Blue  Key, 
and  Omlcron  Delta  Kappa. 
I  would,  however,  remark  more  about 


that  personal  acquaintanceship  and 
friendship  I  have  enjoyed  with  Syd  and 
Mary  Alice  Herlong. 

Syd  Herlong  has  been  my  friend  and 
confldant  in  the  years  I  have  been  priv- 
ileged to  serve  with  him.  He  has  a  no- 
nonsense  attitude  toward  basic  legisla- 
tion and  Arm  convictions  about  the 
proper  course  of  action.  I  have  enjoyed 
my  conversations  with  him  about  pend- 
ing bills  and  his  thoughts  on  their  merits 
or  demerits — his  dry  hiunor  and  friend- 
ship. 

Congress  will  continue  In  1969.  But, 
it  Just  will  not  seem  the  same  without 
Syd  Herlong. 

Those  of  us  who  know  him  best  will 
remember  him  not  for  the  length  of  time 
he  served,  but  because  he  served  his 
State  and  Nation  so  well. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Florida  I  Mr.  Gibbons  1 . 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Her- 
long family  and  Sydney  Herlong  have 
been  great  Florida  names  and  they  will 
remain  great  names  for  a  long,  long  time. 
Mr.  Speaker,  long  before  I  was  ever 
privileged  to  come  here  I  had  heard  of 
Sydney  Herlong  and  his  fine  family,  his 
great  prestige  and  his  great  reputation 
as  a  legislator  and  as  a  responsible  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  and  a  trait  which  I  have 
known  about  him  for  a  long  time  and  that 
is  the  warmth  of  his  friendship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  Martha  and  my- 
self came  to  Washington  a  few  years  ago, 
I  shall  never  forget  and  I  am  sure  that 
Martha  shall  never  forget  the  great 
warmth  and  friendship  that  the  Herlongs 
showed  to  us. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  regret  to  see  Syd 
Herlong  step  down  and  change  his 
career.  I  say  change  his  career  be- 
cause Syd  is  a  young  man — he  is  able 
and  has  many  more  years  of  service 
ahead  of  him. 

Syd  Is  a  true  friend — he  radiates  per- 
sonal worth.  His  smile  is  Infectious  and 
his  sense  of  humor  is  Inspiring. 

Syd  Herlong  Is  a  good  Christian — a 
good  American  and  a  true  conservative. 
He  votes  his  conscience  and  workLs  faith- 
fully at  his  Job. 

I  know  that  Syd  has  long  been  recog- 
nized for  his  alert  interest  in  athletic 
sports  and  he  has  left  Ills  fine  mark  In 
this  field  also. 

Mary  Alice,  Syd's  fine  wife  has  been  a 
great  help  to  him.  She  has  also  been  a 
help  to  Martha  and  me. 

We  Join  in  wishing  Syd  and  Mary  Alice 
the  very  best  of  luck  In  their  new  ca- 
reer—they have  had  a  great  past — cer- 
tainly there  will  be  many  fine  things 
ahead  for  them. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  deep  and  great  appreciation 
to  the  Florida  delegation  and  to  others 
of  our  colleagues  for  the  wonderful 
things  that  they  have  spoken  about  our 
dear  and  able  coUeague  Sydney  Her- 
long, and  may  I  again  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
for  making  a  part  of  the  time  on  this 
special  order  available  to  us  for  this 
purpose. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
close  of  the  90th  Congress,  we  shall  lose 
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our  friend  and  colleague,  the  Honorable 
A.  SYDNrv  Herlonc,  Jr.,  who  is  volun- 
tarily retiring  from  Congress. 

Representative  Herlonc  has  served  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  of  Florida 
for  20  years:  he  has  been  a  valuable 
member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. I  know  his  constituents  will  miss 
his  representation  as  we  will  miss  his 
presence. 

Bom  in  Manistee,  Ala.,  Congressman 
Herlonc  moved  to  Florida  with  his 
family  as  a  child  He  married  Mary  Alice 
Youmans  in  1930,  a  gracious  lady  who 
has  been  his  devoted  wife  and  a  loving 
mother  to  their  four  daughters.  Mary 
Alice,  now  Mrs.  A.  G.  Patlllo.  Jr.;  Mar- 
garet, Mrs.  James  H.  Mayfleld:  Dorothy, 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Hay:  and  Sydney,  Mrs. 
Jed  Johnson,  Jr. 

Representative  Herlonc  manifested 
his  dedication  to  public  service  long  be- 
fore Ixe  joined  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  1948.  He  received  his  law  degree 
from  the  University  of  Florida  and  then 
engaged  in  law  practice  in  Leesburg.  Fla. 
Elected  county  judge  of  Lake  County, 
Fla.,  In  1936.  Judge  Herlonc  ser\'ed  in 
that  capacity  until  1948.  when  he  was 
elected  to  represent  his  district  in  Con- 
gress. He  has  been  lieutenant  governor 
of  Kiwanls.  International,  president  of 
the  Florida  Coimty  Judges  Association, 
and  president  of  the  University  of  Florida 
Alumni  Association.  He  once  served  as 
treasurer  of  the  Lake  County  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  as  president  of  that 
coimty's  Young  Democrats.  He  has  served 
on  the  advisory  council  of  the  Florida  In- 
stitute. 

Congressman  Herlonc  has  held  mem- 
bership in  many  civic  organizations,  in- 
cluding the  Odd  Fellows,  the  Loyal  Order 
of  Moose,  the  Shriners.  and  the  Elks.  He 
is  a  participating  member  of  the  Metho- 
dist Church.  He  is  a  member  of  PI  Kappa 
Phi.  Phi  Delta  Phi.  the  Florida  Blue  Key 
Honor  Fraternity,  and  Omlcron  Delta 
Kappa. 

With  his  retirement,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  will  lose 
a  dedicated  and  responsible  Member. 
Many  of  us  who  regard  him  as  a  close 
friend  will  miss  him  in  a  personal  way. 
His  constituents  will  miss  his  devotion 
to  his  district  and  his  State.  Fortunately, 
as  he  has  told  us.  Congressman  Her- 
LONC's  retirement  from  the  House  does 
not  mean  that  he  will  discontinue  his 
interest  in  politics.  For  that  we  are 
thankful.  For  his  service  and  his  friend- 
ship we  are  grateful.  His  career  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  been  a 
shining  example  of  Integrity,  rectitude, 
patriotism,  dedication,  and  devotion  to 
the  public  weal. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  the  tribute 
they  are  giving  to  our  good  friend  and 
able  public  servant,  Sydney  Herlonc, 
who  has  been  with  us  for  two  decades 
here  in  the  National  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

I  came  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
with  Syd.  as  he  is  affectionately  known 
to  all  of  us.  in  1949  at  the  beginning  of 
the  81st  Congress.  Our  colleague  has 
made  an  enviable  record  of  service,  and 
it  is  well  known  to  all  that  he  could  have 
remained  here  indefinitely  if  he  had  so 


desired.  He  has  been  a  capable,  industri- 
ous, loyal,  and  understanding  legislator. 
He  has  served  his  Nation  well  and  he 
most  certainly  has  served  ably  the  people 
whom  he  has  had  the  honor  to  directly 
represent  here  in  Congress.  Along  with 
hL  legislative  work,  he  has  done  yeoman 
service  in  many  of  the  extracurricular 
activities  of  Congress.  We  shall  miss  him 
in  all  of  the  varied  activities  In  which  he 
has  taken  part. 

I  join  with  all  of  his  friends  In  wish- 
ing him  happy,  prosperous  and  success- 
ful days  and  years  ahead.  Above  all.  of 
course.  I  wish  for  good  health  for  him 
and  his  family. 

When  one  leaves  after  being  so  long  a 
part  of  a  body  such  as  ours,  he,  of  course, 
has  established  a  record  of  service.  The 
record  of  service  of  Syd  Herlonc  is  con- 
structive and  outstanding  in  all  partic- 
ulars. We  shall  miss  our  colleague  very 
much  and  shall  greet  him  with  sincere 
affection  when  he  returns  to  visit  us. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  Syd 
Herlonc  will  be  sorely  missed  by  his  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  after 
20  years  of  able  service  in  the  House. 

While  I  did  not  have  the  pleasure  of 
serving  with  Syd  during  the  greater  part 
of  this  time.  I  am  well  aware  of  his 
ability  as  a  legislator  and  of  the  impor- 
tant service  he  has  rendered  both  in  the 
House  and  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. I  also  know  that  my  predecessor 
who  served  with  him  for  many  years  in 
the  House  held  him  in  the  highest  regard. 

Men  like  Syd  Herlonc  are  needed  in 
the  Congress  and  his  leaving  will  be  a 
loss  not  only  to  the  House  but  to  the 
Nation.  But  his  retirement  is  well  earned, 
and  I  wish  for  him  peace,  contentment, 
and  success  in  his  future  endeavors. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. It  is  an  honor  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues to  express  my  admiration  for  Syd 
Herlonc.  a  man  whom  I  had  admired 
long  before  having  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  with  him  in  the  Congress  and. 
for  these  last  4  years,  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

For  nearly  20  years  Syd  Herlonc  has 
served  diligently  and  effectively  in  the 
Congress.  His  service  has  earned  him  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  the  House  and 
deserved  recognition  throughout  the 
Nation. 

He  is  deservedly  known  as  a  man  of 
strong  conviction  who  has  never  failed 
in  the  courage  of  these  convictions.  He 
is  also  a  legislator  who.  in  matters  of 
considerable  controversy,  has  sought 
reasonable  and  workable  alternatives. 

It  is  always  a  time  of  regret  when  a 
colleague  with  the  experience,  dedicated 
service  and  record  of  achievement  com- 
piled by  one  such  as  Syd  Herlong  de- 
cides to  leave  the  House.  He  will  be 
missed. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  fresh- 
man Member  of  this  House,  I  have  not 
had  the  privilege  of  knowing  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Florida  as 
long  or  as  well  as  you  and  many  other 
Members  of  the  House  have.  I  am  not 
familiar  with  the  many  important  roles 
he  has  played  in  providing  leadership  for 
this  House  and  for  this  country. 

But  from  the  many  things  I  have  heard 
about  him  from  those  who  have  served 
with  him  during  his  20  years  in  the  Con- 


gress. I  know  he  has  served  his  p>eople 
well.  It  seems  to  me  that  he  exemplifies 
the  characteristics  that  any  freshman 
Congressman  would  like  to  develop  dur- 
ing his  service  here  in  Washington. 

There  is  no  greater  accolade  that  can 
be  paid  to  any  public  servant,  whether 
he  be  a  town  clerk  or  a  Member  of  this 
Congress,  than  to  say  of  him.  "he  placed 
those  he  served  above  his  own  personal 
Interests,  and  his  country  and  his  God 
above  all  else."  I  know  this  can  be  said 
of  the  gentleman  from  Florida  who  is 
leaving  this  House  after  20  years  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  joining  my  other  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  at  least  a  part  of  his  great  suc- 
cess undoubtedly  comes  from  his  having 
been  born  in  my  State  of  Alabama.  I  also 
wish  for  him  a  long  and  happy  retirement 
from  his  labors  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  first  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  I  was  privileged  to  meet 
when  I  took  my  seat  in  the  House  on 
January  3,  1957,  was  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Florida.  Hon.  A.  Sydney 
Herlonc,  Jr.  In  those  first  days  of  my 
service  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Syd  Herlonc  was  courteous, 
considerate,  and  most  helpful.  I  shall 
never  forget  his  kindness  to  me. 

My  first  impression  of  him  was  that  of 
a  man  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  peo- 
ple of  his  district,  State,  and  Nation. 
Down  through  the  years  my  respect  and 
admiration  for  Syd  Herlonc  has  in- 
creased. I  am  honored  to  number  among 
my  close  friends  Syd  Herlonc. 

It  was  with  a  deep  sense  of  regret, 
therefore,  that  I  learned  that  this  ex- 
tremely able  member  of  the  Florida  dele- 
gation in  the  Congress  contemplated  re- 
tiring. At  this  very  critical  time  in  the 
history  of  our  Nation  when  the  future 
well-being  of  our  way  of  life  demands 
public  service  of  the  highest  order  the 
Nation  can  ill  afford  to  lose  the  services 
of  men  such  as  Syd  Herlonc. 

He  has  served  the  people  of  his  district. 
State,  and  Nation  with  outstanding  suc- 
cess and  distinction.  As  a  member  of  the 
Ways  and  Mearis  Committee  he  has 
made  his  influence  for  sound  fiscal  policy 
felt  on  the  tax  structure  of  the  Nation. 

His  Isgislative  accomplishments  cover 
many  segments  of  our  national  life.  As 
he  retires  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives Syd  Herlonc  leaves  a  record  of 
service  of  which  he  can  be  justly  proud. 

I  extend  to  him  my  sincere  good 
wishes  for  health  and  happiness  in  the 
future.  While  he  will  not  be  with  us  in 
the  House  after  this  year,  I  know  that  in 
all  future  endeavors  Syd  Herlonc  will 
continue  to  serve  his  fellow  man  with 
honor  and  devotion. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
regret  very  much  that  our  distinguished 
colleague.  Syd  Herlonc,  is  retiring  at  the 
end  of  this  session.  He  will  certainly  be 
missed,  when  the  91st  Congress  convenes 
in  January.  For  during  his  20  years  of 
service  in  this  body,  Mr.  Herlonc  has 
advanced  to  a  position  of  leadership  in 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Both 
the  committee  and  the  Nation  have  bene- 
fited greatly  from  his  wise  counsel. 

Syd's  expertise  on  tax  matters  is 
matched  by  his  knowledge  of  baseball.  He 
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established  his  credentials  as  an  author- 
ity on  our  national  past  me  during  his 
service  as  president  of  the  Florida  State 
Baseball  League ;  and  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, he  has  a  lifetime  hold  on  the 
title,  "Mr.  Baseball."  in  Congress. 

I  wish  Syd  and  Mary  Alice  all  the  best, 
which  they  have  so  richly  earned,  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Syd  Her- 
lonc came  to  the  major  leagues  of  poll- 
tics  as  an  uncommonly  well-prepared 
rookie. 

An  able  lawyer  with  a  successful  prac- 
tice in  Leesburg,  Fla.,  he  was  elected 
county  judge  of  Lake  County  in  1936.  and 
was  subsequently  reelected  to  additional 
terms  in  1940  and  in  1944.  In  his  two 
decades  in  this  House,  he  has  served  his 
Nation,  his  State,  and  his  district  ad- 
mirably. He  has  now  announced  that  he 
will  not  seek  reelection,  and  his  contribu- 
tion to  the  work  of  this  House  will  be 
sorely  missed  by  his  friends  and  col- 
leagues. 

But  Syd  Herlokc  will  be  missed  also 
as  the  House's  most  dedicated  bsiseball 
fan.  Whether  the  words  of  Mr.  Dooley, 
"Fractions  dhruv  him  fr'm  school  an'  th' 
vagrancy  laws  dhruv  him  to  baseball," 
are  applicable  we  shall  not  here  debate. 
In  any  event,  his  baseball  career  carried 
him  from  high  school  and  college  teams 
to  the  presidency  of  a  minor  league  base- 
ball club  and,  eventually,  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Florida  State  Baseball 
League.  And  he  was  a  driving  force  be- 
hind earlier  annual  encounters  of  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  of  this  House 
on  the  baseball  diamond. 

I  came  to  know  Syd  Herlong  when  I 
was  president  of  the  Rochester  Red 
Wings,  before  I  came  to  Congress.  I  can 
attest  to  Syds  enviable  capability  and 
reputation  in  baseball,  just  as  I  can  now 
attest  to  hlo  considerable  talents  as  a 
statesman  and  as  a  legislator. 

I  will  miss  Syd  as  a  colleague  and  as  an 
able  partner  in  the  House,  but  I  know 
that  our  friendship  will  continue  long 
after  his  retirement  from  the  Congress. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  a 
Member  has  been  returned  to  this  House 
by  his  constituents  for  10  consecutive 
terms,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  consider- 
able historical  significance — as  well  as  a 
great  personal  compliment  to  the  incum- 
bent. Our  colleague  and  friend,  the 
Honorable  A.  Sydney  Herlonc,  has  well 
merited  the  trust,  confidence,  and  honor 
bestowed  upwn  him  by  so  many  thou- 
sands of  discriminating  voters  in  the 
great  State  of  Florida.  I  regret  exceed- 
ingly that  he  has  reached  a  decision  not 
to  seek  another  term. 

Sydney  Herlong  is  a  sincere  states- 
man, faithful  to  the  ideals  of  democratic 
government,  and  a  constant  friend  of 
truth.  He  has  served  the  public  interest 
without  though  of  self,  he  has  constantly 
sought  to  build  and  improve  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  without  severing 
the  historic  taproot  of  national  heritage, 
he  has  been  a  champion  of  progress  and 
individual  freedom,  and  from  my  per- 
sonal knowledge,  it  can  be  said  that 
Sydney  Herlonc  has  never  lost  a  friend. 

We  shall  all  miss  this  fine  and  gracious 
gentleman  from  Florida— a  truly  distin- 
guished legislator,  a  precise  and  excel- 
lent legal  technician  as  befits  an  out- 


standing member  of  the  Florida  bar — 
and  a  warm  and  generous  friend.  May  I 
tender  to  him,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  to  his 
wonderful  wife  and  family  my  heartfelt 
best  wishes  that  the  years  ahead  will  be 
meaningful,  with  purpose  and  accom- 
plishment equal  to  t  le  six;ndid  career 
that  has  already  earned  the  Honorable 
Sydney  Herlonc  the  deep  respect  and 
admiration  of  every  knowledgeable 
American. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Syd  Her- 
long is  one  of  the  truly  great  gentlemen 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  His 
presence  will  be  sorely  mis.sed  by  all  of 
us  who  have  valued  his  fellowship  so 
highly,  benefited  from  his  good  counsel, 
and  received  inspiration  from  his  ability 
and  his  dedication. 

There  is  a  quality  of  humanity  in  Syd 
Herlonc  that  all  of  us  can  emulate,  a 
quality  of  humility  that  we  all  admire. 
He  has  served  this  House,  the  Nation, 
and  his  State  with  unusual  distinction. 
He  has  always  treated  his  friends  and 
colleagues  with  respect,  loyalty,  and  per- 
sonal warmth. 

It  has  been  one  of  the  great  pleasures 
of  my  years  in  the  House  to  serve  with 
Syd  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
He  has  been  a  great  help  to  me  on  so 
many  occasions,  and  a  great  friend  al- 
ways. 

We  wish  him  all  that  the  good  life  can 
offer  to  one  who  has  earned  the  very 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
end  of  this  Congress,  the  Honorable  Syd 
Herlonc  will  retire  after  a  successful 
and  distinguished  career  in  th;  House  of 
Representatives.  During  his  tenure  as  a 
Member  of  this  House,  Syd  Herlong  has 
provided  an  example  of  leadership  and 
ability  which  has  inspired  those  of  us 
who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
know  him.  His  departure  will  be  a 
genuine  loss  to  all  of  us  and  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  of  Florida  whom  he  has 
served  so  diligently  and  well. 

As  a  valued  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  Syd 
Herlong  has  been  instrumental  in  the 
passage  of  some  of  the  most  important 
legislation  passed  in  our  legislative  his- 
tory. The  Herlong-Baker  bill  paved  the 
way  for  a  reform  in  our  graduated  tax 
table.  Portions  of  his  eldercare  bill  ulti- 
mately became  a  part  of  medicare. 

However,  by  any  standards  of  achieve- 
ment, Mr.  Speaker,  the  accomplishments 
of  Syd  Herlong  must  rate  high.  His  love 
of  country  and  devotion  to  duty  stand  as 
a  model  we  would  all  do  well  to  emulate. 
His  absence  will  be  felt,  not  only  as  a 
Member  of  Congress,  but  for  me,  person- 
ally as  well.  I  have  known  Syd  Herlong 
well  for  the  past  19  years  and  will  feel  a 
personal  loss  at  his  departure. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  saluting  Syd 
Herlong,  a  great  American,  and  wish 
him  well  in  all  his  future  endeavors. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  want  to  associate  myself  with  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Florida  I  Mr. 
SiKEsI  in  paying  a  brief  but  sincere  trib- 
ute to  our  colleague  and  friend.  Rep- 
resentative Sydney  Herlong,  Jr.,  who  is 
retiring  from  the  Congress  after  20  years 
of  distinguished  service. 

Syd  Herlonc  was  first  elected  to  the 
81st  Congress  on  November  2,  1948,  and 


was  reelected  to  all  succeeding  Con- 
gresses. He  has  rendered  outstanding 
service  to  his  district.  State,  and  Nation, 
and  we  will  miss  him  in  these  sacred 
precincts.  However,  we  wish  him  the  very 
best  of  good  luck  and  success  as  he  begins 
a  richly  deserved  retirement. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  real  personal  pleasure  for  me  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  join  with  my  fellow 
Members  in  paying  tri,jute  to  Represen- 
tative Syd  Herlonc.  I  am  honored  to  be 
able  to  count  so  many  truly  good  friends 
among  the  Members  of  this  body,  but  no 
one  has  been  a  better  personal   friend 
than  he  has.  Our  association  has  been 
long  and  close  and  rewarding.  I  know 
that  he  has  extended  the  same  hand  of 
friendship  to  many  of  you,  as  he  has  to 
so  many  in  other  walks  of  life.  We  will 
miss  his  professional  abilities,  of  course; 
that  goes  without  saying.  But  we  will  all 
be  the  poorer,  personally,  when  he  is  no 
longer  here.  I  am  truly  glad  to  be  able 
to  speak  here  to  wish  him  a  long  and 
joyous  and  rewarding  life,  in  whatever 
he  undertakes  when  he  leaves  the  House. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  join  in  tribute  to  our 
distinguished  colleague.  A.  Sydney  Her- 
lonc. Jr..  who  Is  retiring  this  year  after 
20  years  of  outstanding  service  to  the 
people  of  Florida  and  to  this  Nation. 
Syd  Herlong  is'^a  man  of  great  honesty 
and  integrity,  whose  sound  instincts  and 
rare  good  judgment  make  him  a  valued 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
on  which  he  serves.  Syd  has  been  witness 
to  many  changes  in  this  Nation  and  in 
the  world  since  he  was  elected  to  the  81st 
Congress  in  1948,  and  his  experience  and 
imderstanding — to  say   nothing  of   the 
pleasure  of  his  company — will  be  missed 
by  all    who    enjoy    the    benefit   of    his 
thoughtful  counsel. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
years  in  this  historic  Chamber  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  many 
eloquent  words  were  said  whenever  one 
of  our  colleagues  decides  to  retire  from 
his  arduous  duties.  Because  of  my  sin- 
cere friendship  and  esteem  for  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  able  Repre- 
sentative from  the  Fourth  District  of 
the  great  State  of  Florida  who  has  an- 
nounced his  intention  not  to  seek  re- 
election to  this  body,  I  rise  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  Honorable  Syd  Herlonc. 

It  was  not  long  after  my  election  to 
Congress  that  I  had  the  very  good  for- 
tune to  form  a  friendship  with  Syd  Her- 
long that  has  lasted  to  this  day  and  will 
continue,  I  am  sure,  for  the  rest  of  our 
lives.  He  is  first  and  foremost  an  Amer- 
ican and  believes  and  practices,  in  his 
official  capacity,  what  he  sincerely  thinks 
is  in  the  best  interest  of  our  country. 
That  all  his  actions  are  based  primarily 
upon  logic  and  justice  is  due.  in  large 
measure,  to  his  training  as  a  lawyer  and 
his  experience  as  a  judge. 

Cold  logic,  however,  is  not  the  sole 
motivating  cause  for  the  actions  taken 
by  our  esteemed  colleague  whom  we 
honor  today,  for  he  is  also  a  man  pos- 
sessed of  an  understanding  heart  and 
imbued  with  love  of  his  f  ellowman.  This 
is  amply  evidenced  by  his  work  and  in- 
terest in  his  church,  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  and  his  love  of  sports.  The  fact 
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that  he  Is  a  past  president  of  the  Flortda 
State  Baseball  Lea^e  and  Is  now  a  mem- 
ber of  the  advisory  committee  of  the 
Professional  Golfers  Association  of 
America,  and  a  member  of  the  board  of 
the  Burning  Tree  Club  shows  his  activl- 
Ues  in  this  fleld. 

Fratemallsm  and  his  endeavors  to 
foster  brotherhood  among  men  looms 
large  In  the  life  of  Syd  Herlonc  who 
has  the  distinction  of  being  a  33d  degree 
Mason — the  highest  degree  and  greatest 
honor  In  the  worlds  oldest  order.  He  was 
also  honored  by  being  elected  to  the 
Omlcron  Delta  Kappa  and  the  Florida 
Blue  Key  Honor  Fraternity.  His  Interest 
In  crippled  children's  hospitals  caused 
him  to  become  a  Shrlner  and  his  desire 
for  civic  betterment  and  fostering  love 
of  country  won  him  recognition  In  Ki- 
wanls  International  of  which  organiza- 
tion he  Is  a  past  lieutenant  governor. 

It  Is  not  necessary  for  me.  I  am  sure, 
to  recount  his  distinguished  career  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  for  we  are  well 
aware  of  his  work  as  a  dedicated  Repre- 
sentative from  his  district.  His  patriot- 
Ism  can,  perhaps,  be  gaged  by  his  strong 
supix>rt  of  our  men  in  the  Armed  Forces 
and  his  advocacy  of  our  position  in  the 
Far  East.  As  an  able  member  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
his  work  on  the  Herlong -Baker  tax  rate 
reform  bills,  he  won  the  admiration  of 
many  of  our  colleagues. 

An  analysis  of  his  record  In  Congress 
reveals  his  consistent  views  regarding 
economic  matters  and  the  preservation 
of  the  free  enterprise  system  which  made 
America  great.  At  all  times,  he  urged 
strengthening  our  national  defense. 

Ten  times  the  people  of  his  district 
have  sent  him  to  Washington  to  repre- 
sent them  in  Congress  and  undoubtedly 
would  for  an  11th  time  had  he  so  desired. 
We  know  that  retirement  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  does  not  mean  retire- 
ment of  Syd  Herlong,  for  his  keen  in- 
tellect and  interest  in  doing  what  he  can 
on  behalf  of  his  State  and  our  Nation 
will  continue.  His  many  talents  will,  I 
am  certain,  be  employed  and  utilized  in 
the  years  to  come  for  the  welfare  of 
America  and  mankind. 

We  shall  miss  him  greatly. 

He  has  our  very  best  wishes  for  health 
and  happiness  and  may  his  future  be 
even  brighter  than  his  past. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  the  second  session  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress coming  to  a  close,  we  are  reminded 
that  Congressman  Sydney  Herlong  will 
not  be  with  us  in  the  next  session.  He  has 
faithfully  served  his  country,  the  State 
of  Florida,  and  the  people  of  the  Fourth 
Congressional  District  with  distinction 
for  the  past  20  years  as  a  Member  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Never  one  to  indulge  in  self-aggran- 
dizement, Syd  Herlong  has  been.  In  a 
quiet  and  unassuming  way,  a  stalwart 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
As  a  member  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  he  served  with  dignity, 
integrity,  and  with  objectivity.  It  is  my 
pleasure  to  have  served  with  Syd  Hsr- 
long  for  the  last  10  years. 

His  presence  will  be  missed  in  the  91st 
Congress.  However.  I  am  siue  that  I  voice 
the  feeling  of  all  the  Members  in  wish- 


ing Syd  Herlong  contentment  and  good 
health  during  his  retirement. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  expressing 
our  sincere  regret  at  the  departure  of 
our  fellow  Con  ;re.ssman.  Sydney  Her- 
long. a  flne  man  and  an  outstanding 
Member  of  the  House.  In  his  10  terms 
In  the  House  of  Representatives,  Mr. 
Herlong  has  earned  the  profound  grati- 
tude of  both  his  constituents  and  his 
country  for  h  s  devoted  service  in  their 
behalf. 

In  both  private  and  public  life  he  has 
demonstrated  excellent  qualities  of  lead- 
ership. For  18  years  he  made  a  success- 
ful career  in  the  legal  profession,  first 
in  private  practice  and  then  as  a  judge. 
He  has  served  as  an  officer  in  numerous 
professional,  civic,  fraternal,  and  busi- 
ness organizations  including  the  Florida 
County  Judges  Association,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Florida  Alumni  Association.  Ki- 
wanis  International,  the  Lake  County 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  Florida 
State  Baseball  League.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  advisory  council  of  the 
Florida  Institute  of  Government.  He  is 
a  33d  degree  Mason  and  a  Shrlner.  a 
member  of  the  Odd  Fellows,  the  Loyal 
Order  of  Moose,  the  Knights  of  Pythias, 
Pi  Kappa  Phi,  and  the  Blue  Key  Honor 
Fraternity. 

Syd  has  made  a  particularly  outstand- 
ing contribution  in  his  work  on  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  of  which 
he  has  been  a  member  for  7  of  his  10 
terms. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  the  kind  of  per- 
sonal sacrifice  in  the  public  service,  so 
well  demonstrated  in  the  career  of  Syd 
Herlong.  has  made  our  Nation  what  it  is 
today  and  will  keep  it  strong,  whatever 
challenges  we  may  have  to  face.  As  long 
as  there  are  those  like  him  who  gladly 
accept  the  heavy  responsibilities  imposed 
on  the  citizens  of  a  free  and  democratic 
society,  as  long  as  there  are  those  with 
the  courage  and  dedication  to  face  hon- 
estly the  problems  which  we  as  a  Nation 
now  face,  as  long  as  our  Government  is 
entrusted  to  those  whose  goal  is  the 
greatest  good  for  all  the  people,  this 
Nation  may  endure  in  the  confidence 
that  the  quality  of  our  leadership  is  the 
measure  of  our  strength. 

Let  us  pay  tribute  today  to  an  out- 
standing Congressman  and  a  great 
American.  His  diligent  service  stands  as 
an  example  of  our  finest  traditions  of 
dedication  and  devotion  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  free  society. 

Mrs.  Fallon  joins  me  in  wishing  Syd 
many  more  years  of  much  happiness  and 
continued  success. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
flrst-term  Member  of  Congress,  and  I 
might  add,  a  member  of  the  opposite 
party.  I  have  had  a  chance  to  meet  and 
visit  with,  and  observe  in  action,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Herlong].  I  want  to  simply  express  my 
admiration  for  him  and  the  job  that  he 
has  done  in  representing  his  district  and 
to  wish  him  the  very  best  success  in  what- 
ever he  chooses  to  do  in  the  future.  I  want 
also  to  say  that  I  look  forward  to  having 
the  pleasure  of  engaging  him  in  a  game 
of  golf  on  his  own  stamping  grounds. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress- 


man A.  SYDNrY  Herlong,  Jr.,  Is  retiring 
this  year  after  two  decades  of  able  and 
dlstinsuished  service  to  his  country  and 
to  the  Fourth  Congressional  District  of 
Florida. 

Known  for  Integrity,  for  diligence,  for 
strength  of  character.  Mr.  Herlong  has 
earned  the  respect  and  admiration  of  his 
colleagues  in  the  U.S.  Congress.  I  know 
my  fellow  Members  of  the  House  join 
me  in  extending  best  wishes  to  Mr. 
Herlong  and  his  family  now  that  he  Ls 
leaving  public  life. 

Syd.  as  he  is  known  to  a  host  of  friends 
both  in  and  out  of  Goverrunent.  has  de- 
voted aUnost  all  of  his  adult  life  to  public 
service.  Educated  at  the  University  of 
Florida,  where  he  earned  a  law  degree  in 
1930.  he  practiced  law  in  his  home  city  of 
Leesburg  until  his  election  to  the  post  of 
county  judge  in  1936 — a  jx)st  he  held  for 
three  successive  4-year  terms.  In  1948, 
he  was  elected  to  his  first  term  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  His  dedication 
to  his  country,  his  hard  work  for  his  dis- 
trict, and  his  service  to  his  constituents, 
earned  him  reelection  to  the  Congress 
for  nine  straight  terms. 

Again.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  extend 
my  very  best  wishes  to  Congressman 
Herlong.  his  charming  wife,  Mary,  and 
his  four  daughters. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would  like  to  call 
attention  to  my  fellow  Democrat  and 
colleague  from  the  State  of  Florida,  the 
Honorable  A.  Sydney  Herlong. 

Syd  Herlong  was  elected  to  the  81st 
Congress  on  November  2,  1948;  he  has 
been  a  Member  of  this  great  body  since 
that  time.  I  am  sure  that  other  Mem- 
bers share  my  feelings  in  that  we  are 
imanimous  in  our  praise  and  the  annals 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  over  the 
past  20  years  are  filled  with  the  record 
of  the  courageous  statemanshlp.  the  wise 
counsel,  and  brilliant  leadership  of  Syd 
Herlong.  He  has  served  Florida,  the  Na- 
tion, and  the  House  of  Representatives 
loyally  and  faithfully  as  a  Member — his 
legislative  talents,  and  his  loyal  devotion 
to  his  country  will  long  be  felt  in  a  way 
which  has  caused  and  will  continue  to 
cause  our  Nation  and  its  p>eople  to  gi'ow 
from  strength  to  greater  strength. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  watch  Syd 
Herlong  leave  the  Chambers  of  the 
House,  but  I  am  sure  that  he  will  take 
great  satisfaction  in  knowing  of  the  con- 
tributions he  has  made  here  and  that 
they  will  bring  him  many  pleasant 
memories. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  saying  good- 
by  to  Syd  Herlong  is  a  rather  unhappy 
task — particularly  for  those  of  us  who 
have  known  him  for  many  years.  It  has 
been  a  pleasure  to  serve  with  him  for 
five  of  his  10  terms  as  Congressman 
from  the  Fourth  District  of  Florida,  and 
I  am  as  saddened  as  his  constituents 
mi'st  be  that  he  has  chosen  to  retire. 

He  has  served  his  district  and  his 
Nation  well.  His  advice,  his  common - 
sense,  and  his  sound  knowledge  of  fiscal 
affairs  will  be  missed  by  all  of  us — and 
particularly  by  his  colleagues  on  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee — when  the 
91st  Congress  convenes  in  January. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity,  there- 
fore, to  congratulate  him,  to  bid  him  a 
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fond  public  farewell,  and  to  wish  him  and 
his  lovely  wife.  Mary  Alice,  the  best  of 
luck  in  all  their  future  endeavors. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  has 
most  appropriately  been  set  aside  to  pay 
tribute  to  one  of  our  dear  friends,  Syd 
Herlong.  At  the  end  of  this  Congress, 
and  with  20  years  of  service  behind  lum, 
Syd  will  hang  up  his  gloves.  I  use  that 
phrase  advisedly,  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
Syd  has  always  been  a  dynamic  and  ef- 
fective scrapper  for  any  good  cause. 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress,  I  went 
to  Syd  for  help  in  facing  those  initial 
hurdles  wliich  confront  every  newcom- 
er. His  response  was  generous,  sincere, 
and  effective.  I  owe  my  membership  on 
the  powerful  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  In  large  measure 
to  the  help  of  my  distinguished  colleague, 
Syd  Herlong.  I  shall  always  be  grateful. 

Syd  is  a  leader  with  sterling  qualities: 
He  takes  a  sincere  Interest  In  any  prob- 
lem presented  to  him,  and  his  under- 
standing of  the  human  emotion  Is  truly 
emphatic. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  will  be  hard  for  us  to 
recover  from  tiie  retirement  and  loss  of 
a  colleague  with  such  outstanding  quali- 
ties, but  I  am  glad  for  Syd  that  from 
this  session  on,  his  debates,  committee 
meetings,  bills,  and  amendments  will  all 
be  conducted  under  that  good  Florida 
Sim. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  the  91st  Congress  con- 
venes the  face  of  one  of  our  most  respect- 
ed Members,  A.  Sydney  Herlong,  Jr., 
of  the  great  State  of  Florida,  will  be 
among  the  missing.  His  decision  to  re- 
tire at  the  end  of  the  90th  Congress  was 
a  blow  to  his  constituents  and  to  his 
colleagues. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  serve  with 
Syd  for  10  of  the  20  years  that  he  has 
served  his  congressional  district,  his 
State,  and  his  Nation  efficiently  and  hon- 
orably. During  his  tenure  in  ofiBce  he 
served  on  three  committees — Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  Agriculture,  and  Ways 
and  Means.  He  was  never  too  busy  to 
lend  a  helping  hand  to  his  constituents 
and  his  colleagues,  and  he  was  called 
upon  often  because  of  his  vast  knowledge 
of  legislative  matters. 

To  Syd,  as  he  leaves  the  House  of 
Representatives,  after  so  many  years  of 
dedicated  service.  I  want  to  wish  him  a 
happy  retirement  and  commend  him  for 
a  job  well  done.  It  has  been  a  privilege 
and  a  pleasure  to  serve  with  this  out- 
standing public  servant. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  retire- 
ment of  my  good  friend  and  colleague, 
Syd  Herlong,  at  the  end  of  this  session 
will  leave  this  House  a  little  the  less,  not 
only  in  wisdom  and  understanding,  but 
in  good  cheer  as  well. 

Syd  Herlong's  two  decades  of  valuable 
service  to  his  coimtry,  his  State,  and  his 
district  are  well  known.  The  knowledge 
and  insight  he  has  brought  to  the  many 
matters  of  importance  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  have  gained 
for  him  the  admiration  and  respect  of 
his  fellow  members. 

We  knew  him  as  the  gracious  host  at 
a  yearly  reception  that  has  become  leg- 
endsuy.  And,  last  but  not  least,  as  a  base- 
ball fan  without  peer,  one  ever  ready  to 
lend  his  considerable  moral  support  to 


the  members  of  the  majority  in  their 
annual  contest  with  the  distinguished 
members  of  the  minority. 
We  will  miss  you.  Syd. 
Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
many  years  in  Congress,  Syd  Herlong 
has  been  one  of  our  leaders  in  the  pro- 
motion of  private  enterprise,  local  ini- 
tiative, and  Federal  economy.  He  has 
been  an  important  advocate  in  the  fight 
against  the  continuing  concenti-atlon  of 
Federal  authority  and  control  here  in 
Washington.  His  effective  work  In  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  for  more 
than  a  decade  has  helped  to  shape  much 
important  legislation  emanating  from 
that  committee.  And  he  has  been  an  ex- 
cellent proponent  in  floor  debate  in  the 
legislative  area  in  which  he  was  chiefly 
interested. 

Syd  worked  very  closely  and  in  tan- 
dem with  Chairman  Mills  in  committee 
deliberations  and  whenever  he  spwke 
during  the  sessions,  his  suggestions,  ad- 
vice, and  leadership  were  highly  re- 
garded and  respected. 

We  need  more  men  like  Syd  in  Con- 
gress, particularly  in  these  days  to  fight 
against  free-wheeling  spending  and  awe- 
some and  damaging  deficits,  and  the 
Congress  can  ill  afford  to  lose  men  of  his 
stature,  infiuence,  and  motivation.  We 
are  sorry  to  see  Syd  leave  the  Congress ; 
we  shall  miss  him. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
to  join  in  paying  tribute  to  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  Syd  Herlong.  It  was 
with  deep  regret  that  I  learned  of  Syd's 
decision  not  to  seek  reelection,  and  I 
realized  we  would  lose  from  our  midst  a 
warm  friend  and  a  most  able  and  dedi- 
cated legislator. 

Since  we  first  came  to  Congress  to- 
gether in  1949,  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  counting  myself  as  one  of  Syd's  many 
friends,  and  through  the  years  I  have 
been  fortunate  to  have  benefited  from 
his  counsel  and  advice.  He  is  a  truly  kind 
and  thoughtful  person,  always  willing  to 
give  of  his  time  and  effort. 

Whether  on  the  House  floor  or  the  base- 
ball diamonc',  Syd  Is  an  energetic  and 
effective  leader,  and  I  recall  that  it  is 
largely  because  of  his  efforts  that  our 
daimtless  Democratic  baseball  team  came 
into  being  and  enjoyed  great  success.  In 
fact,  since  the  days  when  my  son  Peter 
w£is  the  team's  mascot,  my  family  has 
held  Syd  in  affection,  and  they  join  me 
in  wishing  him  all  happiness  in  the  years 
ahead.  Although  absent  from  us,  Syd 
will  certainly  be  in  our  thoughts. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  join  with  the  many  friends  and  ad- 
mirers of  our  colleague.  Congressman 
Sydney  Herlong,  who  has  arrived  at  the 
decision  that  he  will  no  longer  seek  to 
retain  his  place  in  this  body.  All  of  us 
who  have  known  him  during  his  exten- 
sive term  of  service  have  learned  to  ad- 
mire his  determination  and  insistence 
upon  clear  and  Impartial  consideration 
of  the  Issues  as  they  are  brought  to  our 
attention  for  formal  and  final  action. 

He  has  earned  a  place  in  the  records 
of  activity  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives which  ties  the  major  work  of  his 
life  directly  to  the  creation  of  living  his- 
tory. We  know  he  has  fought  the  good 
fight  in  a  committee  assignment  where 
the  demands  are  virtually  endless  and 


the  pressures  are  severe  from  all  sides. 
Certainly,  none  of  us  could  wish  to  go 
forth  into  retirement  with  a  higher  and 
more  securely  earned  prestige  status 
among  our  fellow  colleagues. 

My  very  best  personal  wishes  go  with 
him  and  I  hope  he  will  not  lose  touch 
with  us  as  he  enjoys  the  benefits  of  a  less 
turbulent  existence  among  the  people  of 
his  native  State,  his  family,  and  friends. 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  going  to  miss  the  able  Congressman 
from  Florida,  the  Honorable  A.  S. 
Herlong,  Jr.  He  has  for  years  been  an 
effective  and  powerful  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
and  an  influential  and  strong  Repre- 
sentative of  the  great  State  of  Florida. 

Beyond  that,  however,  he  has  been  a 
warm  and  considerate  colleague  and 
friend,  always  ready  to  lend  a  helping 
hand  or  extend  wise  advice  and  counsel 
to  his  many  friends  in  this  body. 

We  in  Oklahoma  value  the  Herlong 
family  for  an  added  reason — the  lovely 
daughter  of  our  colleague,  Sydney,  who 
is  now  Mrs.  Jed  Johnson,  the  wife  of  the 
youngest  Oklahoman  ever  to  win  a  seat 
in  the  House. 

Congressman  Herlong  has  won  the 
esteem  and  respect  of  all  who  serve  in 
the  Congress,  and  has  surely  earned  the 
privilege  of  retirement. 

We  wish  him  years  of  happiness  and 
success  in  every  future  endeavor  and 
enterprise. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Syd  Herlong 
Is  one  of  the  great  men  in  Congress.  Dur- 
ing his  service  In  the  House  he  has  com- 
manded the  respect  of  Members  in  both 
parties  who.  unanimously  regret  his  de- 
cision not  to  run  for  reelection.  As  a 
fellow  member  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  I  am  especially  sorry  to  see 
him  depart.  He  has  been  a  tower  of 
strength  In  the  committee  deliberations 
and  his  contributions  can  be  foimd  in 
every  piece  of  major  legislation  con- 
sidered by  the  committee. 

Syd  is  one  of  the  t)est  liked  and  most 
admired  Members  of  the  House  and  I 
have  always  included  him  among  my 
close  personal  friends.  Not  only  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  and  in  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  will  he  be  missed.  In 
the  friendships  which  we  make  aside 
from  our  legislative  labors,  he  was  one  of 
oiu-  most  delightful  Members.  It  is  in  this 
close  circle  of  friendship  where  we  will 
miss  him  most. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  extending 
my  congratulations  to  Syd  In  a  distin- 
guished congressional  career  and  my 
best  wishes  In  years  ahead. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
join  In  paying  tribute  to  my  dear  friend. 
Syd  Herlong,  who  is  planning  to  retire 
after  completing  a  score  of  years  of  dis- 
tinguished service  In  this  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

I  am  sorry  that  Syd  is  leaving  us  and 
we  shall  all  miss  his  amiable  and  cheer- 
ful disposition  as  well  as  his  wise  coun- 
sel and  outstanding  legislative  ability. 
Those  who  serve  the  House  and  the 
ccimtry  through  membership  on  the 
great  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
have  special  and  difficult  responsibilities. 
More  than  half  of  his  legislative  service 
has  been  on  that  major  committee  and 
Syd  has  met  the  challenge  of  his  com- 
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mlttee  work  with  outstanding  skill  and 
distinction. 

Over  the  years  it  has  been  my  privi- 
lege and  pleasure  to  number  Std  among 
my  friends  as  well  as  a  colleague  whose 
ability  as  a  statesman  evoked  my  respect 
and  admiration.  Although  Syd  Herlong 
is  now  leaving  this  body.  I  know  he  will 
remain  active  in  helping  and  serving  his 
fellow  men.  He  deserves  and  has  our  sln- 
cerest  good  wishes  for  his  good  health 
and  continued  success  in  all  he  may  do 
after  his  formal  retirement  from  the 
Congress.  It  is  my  hope  that  he  will  make 
it  a  habit  to  return  to  Washington  from 
time  to  time  and  visit  the  Capitol.  His 
sage  advice  would  be  of  great  value  to  us 
and  it  will  always  be  a  pleasure  to  see 
him.  To  Syd.  I  say.  "We  are  sorry  to  have 
you  go.  remember  we  shall  always  be 
glad  to  see  you — and  best  of  luck." 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  Join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  distinguished  Member  from  Flori- 
da; The  Honorable  A.  Sydney  Herlong. 
Jb.,  who  now  joins  the  ranks  of  the  few 
who  hear  such  wonderful  word^  uttered 
about  them  during  their  lifetime. 

Syd  Herlong  comes  from  the  Sunshine 
State,  which  fact  is  openly  manifested  in 
his  cheerful  disposition,  his  many  vir- 
tues, and  line  personal  qualities.  Our  col- 
league, like  so  many  others  in  this  body, 
a  former  practicing  attorney,  came 
to  Washington  in  1949  as  a  newly 
elected  Congressman.  He  served  his  dis- 
trict, the  State  of  Florida,  and  the  Nation 
ably  and  conscientiously  from  the  81st 
Congress  to  this  day — spanning  a  period 
of  some  20  years.  He  has  rendered  out- 
standing service  as  a  member  of  our 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  his 
Influence  in  legislation  reported  out  of 
that  committee  will  be  felt  for  a  long 
time  to  come. 

1  would  like  to  express  my  sincere  re- 
gret that  Syd  Hkrx,ong  has  elected  not 
to  seek  reelection.  We  who  know  him 
will  all  miss  him.  My  very  best  wishes  go 
with  him  in  his  retirement,  and  it  is  my 
fervent  hope  tliat  he  and  his  family  wiU 
find  it  possible  to  leave  the  Sunshine 
State  on  occasion  and  visit  in  my  own 
Aioiia  State,  where  we  can  guarantee  as 
much  sunshine  and  even  more.  To  Syd 
we  say  'Aloloa." 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  has  been  miy  pleasure  to  have 
been  associated  with  our  distmguished 
colleague,  Sydney  Herlong,  since  he  first 
came  to  Congress  in  January  of  1949. 

During  those  years.  I  have  cherished 
his  friendship  and  held  him  in  respect 
and  hish  esteem.  I  have  found  him  to  be 
a  dedicated  and  able  representative,  de- 
voted to  duty  and  to  the  service  of  his 
district  and  the  Nation. 

We  served  together  for  many  years 
on  the  Post  OflBce  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee and  on  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

I  have  differed  with  SYONry  occasion- 
ally but  never  douiHed  his  integrity,  his 
sincerity,  and  his  desire  to  do  what  he 
believed  to  be  in  the  public  Interest. 

Like  Mr.  Hdoono.  I  was  first  elected  to 

the  81st  Congress  and  served  continuous- 

ly  through  this  90th.  and  will  retire,  with 

him.  when  this  Congress  ends. 

To  Sydniy  and  his  lovely  wile  I  wish 
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to  express  best  wishes  for  good  healUi 
and  many  happy  retirement  years. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
respected  colleairue.  Svd  Herlo.nc,  has 
been  an  outstanding  Member  who  has 
certainly  earned  our  respect  and  admira- 
tion as  a  legislator  of  exceptional  stature. 
Syd  has  very  consistently  maintained 
a  sound  philosophy  of  government.  He 
has  been  diligent  on  behalf  of  his  con- 
stituents and  his  legislative  efforts  have 
been  put  to  good  use  for  citizens  across 
the  counti-y. 

Syd  has  truly  been  a  "Rock  of  Gibral- 
tar" during  many  stormy  legislative  pe- 
riods and  with  his  calmness,  wisdom  and 
foresight,  he  has  helped  many  Members 
think  through  complex  situations  we 
have  faced  in  floor  activities. 

Above  all.  I  wish  to  join  in  commend- 
ing Syd  Herlong  as  a  friend  and  a  won- 
derful individual  whose  personal  assist- 
ance I  will  always  cherish.  He  certainly 
deserves  the  tribute  being  accorded  him 
this  afternoon. 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
believe  all  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
will  join  me  in  expressing  our  sincere 
gratitude  to  Albert  Sydney  Herlong  who 
is  retiring  this  terra  as  he  completes  20 
years  of  dedicated  sen-ice  in  behalf  of 
his  country  and  his  constituents  in  the 
great  State  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Herlong  left  a  promising  and 
successful  legal  career,  first  in  private 
practice  and  then  as  a  judge,  to  enter 
politics.  He  brought  with  him  a  rich  and 
varied  background  of  participation  in 
numerous  civic,  professional,  and  fra- 
ternal organizations.  He  has  been  an  of- 
ficer of  the  Florida  County  Judges  As- 
sociation, the  University  of  Florida 
Alunuii  Association.  Klwanis  Interna- 
tional, and  the  Lake  County  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
State  Democratic  executive  committee 
and  the  advisory  council  of  the  Florida 
Institute  of  Government.  He  is  a  33d 
degree  Mason  and  a  Shriner.  an  Elk,  a 
member  of  the  Odd  Fellows,  and  of  the 
Loyal  Order  of  Moose,  the  Knights  of 
Pythias.  Pi  Kappa  Phi.  and  the  Blue  Key 
Honor  Fraternity. 

In  the  House,  Representative  Herlong 
has  made  outstanding  contributions  in 
his  work  for  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, on  which  he  has  served  diligently 
for  seven  of  his  10  terms.  The  House  is 
going  to  feel  very  strongly  the  absence 
of  this  fine  man  and  dedicated  Ameri- 
can, and  I  can  personally  add  that  I  and 
all  my  colleagues  will  sorely  miss  the 
warmth  and  considerateness  and  spirit 
of  cooperation  with  which  he  treated 
everyone.  Our  Nation  has  been  made  and 
will  remain  strong  through  the  dedicated 
sen-ice  of  men  such  as  Sydney  Herlong. 
Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  my  colleagues  to  pay  tribute  today 
to  the  Honorable  A.  Sydney  Herlong,  Jr.. 
who  will  retire  at  the  close  of  this  term 
from  a  distinguished  career  in  the  House, 
where  he  has  represented  Florida's 
Fourth  District  for  20  years. 

Both  as  a  private  citizen  and  in  public 
office.  Mr.  Herlong  has  performed  de- 
voted service  for  his  community  and  his 
country.  He  brought  to  Washington  18 
years  of  legal  experience,  first  in  private 
practice  and  later  a6  a  county  judge. 
In  the  years  since  he  first  took  his 


seat  in  Uie  House.  Representative  Her- 
long his  won  tlie  respect  of  all  of  his 
colleag'ies  for  his  diligence  in  carrying 
out  Ills  congressional  responsibilities.  He 
has  been  a  valuable  member  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  since  1955.  and 
his  contributions  to  it  will  be  sorely 
missed. 

It  is  with  iiincere  regret  that  all  of  us 
take  leave  of  this  outstanding  Congress- 
man and  fine  American. 

Mr.  DORN.  Ml".  Speaker,  it  has  been  a 
privilege  to  sene  in  this  Hou£e  with  Syd 
Herlong.  To  know  and  to  be  associated 
with  him  these  past  20  years  has  been 
an  inspiration  to  me.  and  to  his  col- 
leagues here  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Syd  Herlong  is  one  of  the 
few  men  with  whom  I  have  served  that  I 
would  follow  blindfolded.  To  be  perfectly 
frank  to  my  colleagues  here  today,  I  have 
come  upon  this  floor  many  times  during 
a  rollcall  vote  and  all  I  would  want  to 
know  about  that  particular  legislation 
would  be  how  Herlong  voted. 

Syd  Herlong  has  consistently  stood 
for  fiscal  responsibility.  He  fought  un- 
ceasingly for  a  balanced  budget,  a  sound 
dollar,  and  to  prevent  inflation.  Syd  Her- 
long just  as  forcefully  and  ardently 
fought  for  constitutional  government. 
States  rights,  and  individual  liberty  in 
the  best  tradition  of  our  beloved  south- 
land. He  has  upheld  those  principles  and 
ideals  as  enunciated  by  the  Founding 
Fathers. 

SvD  Herlong 's  public  record  will  dem- 
onstrate his  devotion  to  and  his  belief 
in  our  private  enterprise  system.  Syd 
Herlong  is  devoted  to  the  private  enter- 
prise system  because  he  is  well  aware 
that  tills  system  is  the  best  to  promote 
an  industrial  and  agricultural  production 
unexcelled  in  the  history  oi  the  world. 
The  private  enterprise  system  made 
America  the  heart  and  core  of  free- 
dom— the  arsenal  of  democracy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Syd  Herlong's  family 
largely  resides  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. It  is  a  famous  family.  Most  of  the 
Herlongs  in  South  Carolina  live  in  what 
was  formely  old  Edgefield  County — a 
county  which  gave  to  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  10  Governors,  many  Lieutenant 
Governors.  U.S.  Senators,  and  ftmious 
generals.  The  Herlong  family  today  in 
that  area  is  sening  community.  State, 
and  Nation  in  the  same  tradition.  It  was 
my  privilege  to  personally  know  Syd 
Herlong's  father,  who  was  president  of 
the  Herlong  family  reunion.  On  a  number 
of  occasions,  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
attending  this  great  family  reunion.  My 
mother's  closest  friends  and  associates 
were  members  of  this  great  South  Caro- 
lina family. 

They  have  been  stanch  supporters  of 
the  church,  the  local  school,  and  the 
home  as  basic  fundamental  institutions 
of  a  democratic  society.  Mr.  Speaker,  Syd 
Herlong  married  a  South  Carolinian, 
Mary  Alice  Youmans,  of  Fairfax.  She  is 
a  great  lady  in  the  tradition  of  the  Old 
South,  and  they  have  reared  a  wonder- 
ful family  devoted  to  their  heritage  and 
their  magnificent  family  tradition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a  better  Congress- 
man having  known  and  associated  with 
Syd  Hehlong.  This  Congress  is  a  better 
Congress  for  his  service  and  America  Is 
a  greater  Nation. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  going  to  miss  Svd 
Herlong  in  this  great  body,  but  what- 
ever his  endeavors  in  Florida  he  will  al- 
ways have  our  every  wish  for  his  success 
and  very  much  happiness. 

Mrs.  Dom  joins  me,  Syd,  in  wishing 
for  you  and  your  splendid  family  the 
very  best  always. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
distinct  honor  to  join  my  colleagues  to- 
day in  this  well-deserved  tribute  to 
A.  Sydney  Herlong. 

Syd,  during  his  20  years  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  has  performed  an 
outstanding  service  to  his  district,  to  the 
State  of  Florida,  and  to  the  Nation  and 
the  insight  he  brings  to  the  considera- 
tion of  legislation  affecting  the  country 
will  be  sorely  missed. 

As  Florida's  representative  on  the  im- 
portant Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
Syd  has  develc^ied  an  enviable  record, 
in  behalf  of  responsible  tax  legislation 
and  has  been  a  vigorous  fighter  in  be- 
half of  sound  fiscal  policies  for  the 
Nation. 

An  attorney  by  profession.  Syd  has  al- 
ways found  time  to  participate  in  im- 
portant civic  activities  including  serving 
as  president  of  the  Florida  State  Base- 
ball League,  recognizing  the  importance 
of  competitive  athletics  for  the  young 
men  of  our  country.  I  feel  both  sadness 
and  regret  that  Syd  has  decided  to  re- 
tire from  the  Congress.  I  am  convinced, 
however,  that  his  decision  to  retire  from 
Congress  is  not  a  decision  to  retire  from 
public  service  entirely  as  his  experience 
and  wisdom  will  continue  to  be  called  on 
in  the  years  ahead. 

Although  of  different  political  faiths, 
I  have  always  found  the  Congres.sman 
from  Leesburg  to  be  helpful  and  coopera- 
tive with  all  members  of  the  Florida  dele- 
gation. He  is  now  and  has  been  a  great 
statesman  and  I  shall  always  value  the 
friendship  that  I  hold  with  A.  Sydney 
Herlong. 

Mr.  WHALLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time,  I  join  with  my  fellow  colleagues  in 
expressing  my  appreciation  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Florida,  the 
Honorable  Syd  Herlong,  for  his  many 
years  of  conscientious  and  devoted  serv- 
ice to  the  people  of  his  district,  his  State, 
and  his  Nation. 

It  was  with  regret  that  we  learned  of 
his  decision  to  retire  from  Congress. 

Congressmen  Herlong  has  been  an 
outstanding  asset  to  the  Congress,  and 
his  insight  and  knowledge  of  the  intricate 
details  of  his  work  have  been  Inspira- 
tional to  all  of  us.  He  has  contributed 
immeasurably  to  the  stature  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

We  commend  the  good  judgment  of 
the  voters  of  the  Fourth  Congressional 
District  of  Florida  for  continuously  re- 
turning Congressman  Herlong  to  Wash- 
ington. His  zest  for  life  and  democratic 
convictions  will  be  sadly  missed  by  all  of 
us,  both  in  Florida  and  in  Wasliington. 

I  wish  the  Congressman  and  his  family 
the  very  best  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  bidding  farewell  to  our 
beloved  colleague,  the  Honorable  A.  S. 
Herlong,  Jr.,  of  Florida. 
When  I  first  came  to  the  Congress  16 


years  ago,  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  meet 
Syd  Herlong,  and  it  has  been  my  great 
pleasure  to  get  to  know  him  well  over  the 
years. 

Mrs.  O'Neill  and  I  had  the  privilege  of 
visiting  the  Herlongs  at  their  beautiful 
home  in  Daytona  Beach.  We  shall  never 
forget  how  much  we  enjoyed  the  com- 
pany and  appreciated  the  hospitality. 

Syd  Herlong  combines  two  attributes 
necessary  for  a  good  Congressman :  He  is 
a  born  leader  and  a  tireless  worker,  he 
works  constantly  and  with  great  dedica- 
tion in  behalf  of  the  people  of  his  district 
and  of  his  State.  When  he  speaks  his 
colleagues  listen. 

We  will  sorely  miss  him.  I  join  with  his 
other  friends  and  his  family  in  wishing 
him  great  joy  and  success  in  the  future. 
Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity  to  add  a  few  words 
to  the  many  spoken  here  today  about  our 
colleague,  Syd  Herlong. 

Evei-yone  of  us  will  miss  the  advice 
and  wise  counsel  Syd  has  always  been 
willing  to  give  his  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  and  I  know  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  wiU  have  a 
big  gap  to  fill  in  replacing  him  with 
someone  who  has  been  as  hardworking, 
conscientious,  and  faithful  in  attend- 
ance. 

The  past  two  decades  have  seen  some 
of  the  most  i-evolutlonary  changes  in  the 
progress  and  development  of  our  coim- 
try.  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  in 
formulation  of  Its  legislation,  has  been 
In  the  forefront  in  promoting  vast  social 
and  economic  changes.  With  experience 
and  seniority  come  wisdom  and  knowl- 
edge, and  Syd  Herlong  can  look  back 
with  pride  on  the  achievements  he  has 
helped  to  effectuate  through  his  work 
on  the  committee  and  In  Congress. 

We  shall  all  miss  him,  but  he  will  be 
leaving  us  with  the  admiration  and  re- 
spect of  all  colleagues  and  with  the  wel- 
come mat  always  out  in  front  of  all  our 
doors  and  the  House  Chamber. 
Best  wishes  and  good  luck. 
Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  20 
years  is  a  long  time  in  the  life  of  a  man 
and  a  nation.  In  the  20  years  which 
Sydney  Herlong  has  spent  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  as  the  distinguished 
Member  from  the  Fourth  Congressional 
District  of  Florida,  our  country  has  faced 
many  crises  and  weathered  many  storms. 
It  has  done  so  partly  because  men  like 
Syd  Herlong  have  been  here  represent- 
ing the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Congressman  Herlong  was  elected  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  1948. 
After  three  terms,  his  ability  and  the 
high  esteem  of  his  fellow  Members 
brought  him  an  assignment  to  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  where  he  became 
known  for  his  hard  work  and  vast  knowl- 
edge of  our  revenue  system  and  tax  laws. 
Syd  is  a  member  of  many  civic,  pro- 
fessional, and  patriotic  organizations, 
most  of  which  have  recognized  his  ca- 
pacity for  leadership  by  electing  him  one 
of  their  officers.  But  it  is  his  member- 
ship in  the  House  of  Representatives 
which  has  always  meant  the  most  to 
him.  When  he  announced  his  impending 
retirement,  he  said: 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is  made 
up  for  the  most  part  of  the  finest  people  I 
have   ever  known. 


He  will  be  sorely  missed  by  all  of  us 
who  have  had  the  gift  of  his  friendship. 
^  Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  a  fine  gentleman  and  a  great 
legislator,  A.  Sydney  Herlong.  Jr.,  who 
will  break  from  the  ranks  when  the  90th 
Congress  fades  into  hif.tory. 

Although  Syd  Herlong  is  still  on  the 
sunny  side  of  50.  he  will  have  served  in 
this  great  body  for  20  years.  He  has,  dur- 
ing those  two  decades,  represented  his 
constituents  with  distinction  and  written 
a  record  of  legislative  accomplishment 
that  should  inspire  those  who  follow  him 
to  even  greater  efforts. 

Through  our  mutual  service  on  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  I  have 
learned  to  know  and  respect  Syd  Her- 
long as  an  accomplished  lawmaker,  well- 
quallfied  to  participate  in  writingythe 
tax  laws  of  a  great  nation.  Those  of  us 
who  are  privileged  tc  serve  on  this  im- 
portant committee  will  miss  him  as  we 
strive  to  solve  the  problems  of  raising 
the  billions  that  are  necessary  to  oper- 
ate the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
During  his  10  terms  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Syd  Herlong  has  served 
his  district  well,  he  has  served  his  State 
well,  and  he  has  served  his  country  well. 
My  best  wishes  accompany  him  as  he 
leaves  this  body.  May  God  bless  him  in 
his  future  endeavors. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  no  Member  of  this  body  that  I 
liold  in  loftier  esteem  and  warmer  affec- 
tion than  Syd  Herlong.  We  came  to  the 
Congress  together,  20  years  ago  come 
next  January,  fellcw  Members  of  the  81st 
Congress.  The  friendship  that  started 
with  a  handclasp  on  the  first  day  of  the 
81st  Congress  has  continued  and  has 
grown  stronger  and  sweeter  with  every 
passing  day. 

In  all  sincerity  I  can  say  that  I  have 
known  no  more  dedicated  legislator  than 
Syd  Herlong.  I  doubt  that  he  ever 
uttered  a  word  or  cast  a  vote  without  first 
consulting  and  obtaining  the  approval  of 
his  conscience.  A  man  of  large  ability, 
enjoying  the  respect  and  the  friendship 
of  all  his  colleagues,  he  has  served  his 
district  and  the  Nation  brilliantly,  effec- 
tively, and  in  the  finest  tradition  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  I  am  happy 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  high  tribute 
to  him. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute 
to  Hon.  Albert  Sydney  Herlong,  an 
outstanding  Member  of  Congress,  and  a 
longtime  personal  friend. 

As  I  have  said  many  times  in  the  past, 
it  seems  that  those  who  voluntarily  re- 
tire are  usually  the  Members  we  can  least 
afford  to  give  up.  During  his  period  of 
service  here,  Syd  Herlong  has  contribu- 
uted  greatly  to  his  district,  State,  and 
Nation.  His  commonsense  and  hard  work 
have  meant  much  in  retaining  such  sta- 
bility as  we  have  had. 

Syd  has  a  wonderful  family,  and  I  know 
that  part  of  the  reason  for  his  decision 
to  retire  is  that  he  may  have  more  time 
with  them.  He  quits  at  an  active  period 
in  his  life  and  we  wish  for  him  many, 
many  happy  and  successful  years  ahead. 
We  shall  miss  his  fine  service  here  but  we 
trust  and:  hope  we  may  have  many  op- 
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portunlties  for  continued  association  In 
the  future. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  only 
been  in  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
shorts  time,  but  in  this  short  time  I  have 
come  to  iiave  tremendous  respect  for 
must  of  the  Members  of  ttus  great  body. 

As  a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Ccmmittee  I  have  gotten  to  know  Syo 
Hz8u>Nc.  and  there  is  no  Member  of  this 
bod.v'  for  whom  I  have  a  higher  regard.  In 
our  committee,  when  he  taiks,  everyone 
listens.  I  want  to  wish  our  colleague  the 
greatest  happiness  in  the  years  to  come, 
and  to  tell  him  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart  that  I  value  his  friendbhip  and 
have  tlie  utmost  respect  for  everything 
he  has  stood  for  tiere  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  aiKKa.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  retire- 
ment of  the  Honorable  A.  S.  HEKLoifc, 
Jr..  leaves  a  void  in  the  ranks  of  the  Con- 
Kress  wtiich  will  be  hard  to  fill.  Sro  is 
ti'uly  a  remarkable  Member  in  many 
ways.  He  is  an  effective,  efficient  worker, 
a  finn  advocate  of  his  beliefs,  and  a  dis- 
tinguished legislator  in  evei-y  way.  His 
e.xceilence  in  the  craft  of  statesmanship 
will  be  missed,  not  only  by  his  colleagues 
and  his  district,  but  by  the  Nation  as 
weil. 

We  wish  him  the  best  of  evei-ything  in 
his  retirement  to  his  beloved  native 
State.  Although  Congress  will  be  poorer 
because  he  will  not  be  among  us,  Lees- 
buig,  Fia.,  and  its  environs  will  be  richer. 

Syd  has  a  remarkable  capacity  for 
makiiig  and  retaining  friends.  I  am  sure 
that  m  the  months  ahead  when  the 
weatlier  grows  cold  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, he  will  find  that  many  of  those 
friends  can  travel  even  better  and  far- 
ther than  he  thought.  I  imagine  tliat 
many  of  tiiose  friends  will  find  tlieir  way 
to  his  doo-step  in  sunny  Florida.  I  cer- 
tainly hope  that  one  of  tliese  days  ^  will 
be  one  of  those  traveling  friends  of  "fiyo 
Herlong's. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  I  was  first  elected  to  Congress.  Syd 
Herlong  had  completed  10  years  of  serv- 
ice to  the  people  of  the  Fourth  District 
of  Florida.  In  the  10  years  that  have 
passed  since  then  it  has  been  my  good 
fortune  to  have  gained  his  friendship.  It 
is  difficult  to  realize  that  he  will  not  be 
returning  next  year  to  continue  his  out- 
standing service  to  our  Nation.  I.  for  one, 
shall  miss  him. 

No  matter  how  many  words  are  writ- 
ten or  spoken  praising  his  ability,  we 
who  tiave  been  privileged  to  work  with 
him  know  the  true  value  of  his  contri- 
bution to  serving  the  needs  of  our  coun- 
tiy.  Not  only  has  he  been  an  outstanding 
example  of  an  effective  legislator  and  a 
dedicated  American,  he  has  been  an  in- 
spii'ation. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  for  me  to  serve 
with  him  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. With  all  the  inuicate,  detailed 
legislation  that  the  committee  has  to 
consider.  Syd  Herlong  has  proven  him- 
self to  be  one  of  the  most  knowledgeable 
members  of  the  committee.  It  has  been 
richly  reu-arding  for  me  to  observe  him 
iii  action  and  I  have  benefited  from  his 
wisdom  and  understanding.  The  knowl- 
edge and  experience  he  has  gained  in  the 
20  years  of  service  in  the  House  of  Rep- 


resentatives will  be  missed  and  we  will 
be  the  poorer  for  it  However,  we  cannot 
deny  him  his  opportunity  for  relaxation 
with  his  family  and  friends  in  Florida, 
so  I  wish  lilm  the  very  best,  and  hope 
that  he  will  not  forget  his  old  friends  in 
Washington.  DC.  but  occasionally  re- 
tuin  to  visit  with  us. 

Mr.  HAU^ERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize 
witli  giBat  personal  regict  Uiat  the  close 
of  ttus  session  will  mark  the  retirement 
of  the  Honorable  A.  Sydney  Herlong 
from  the  U.S.  House  of  Represetatives. 
For  20  years.  Representative  Herlong 
has  served  the  Pourtli  Congressional 
District  of  Florida.  He  has  been  a  valu- 
able member  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  a  dedicated  and  respon- 
sible Congressman. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  recognize  in 
one  man  the  attributes  of  a  great  Amer- 
ican. Congi%ssman  Herlong  has  shown 
his  love  of  counii-y  since  tlie  earliest  days 
of  his  career.  Ciuc  duty  lias  always  been 
important  to  him,  and  tliis  is  evidenced 
in  his  membeiship  in  many  civic  organi- 
zations, including  tlie  Elks,  the  Shruiers, 
tlie  Loyal  Order  of  Moose,  and  Klwanis, 
International. 

After  he  received  his  law  degi^ee  from 
the  University  of  Florida,  Mr.  Herlong 
began  legal  practice  In  Lcesburg,  Fla.,  In 
1930.  From  1936  untU  1948,  he  served 
as  county  judge  of  Lake  County,  Fla.. 
and  for  a  time  held  office  as  president  of 
the  Florida  County  Judges  Association. 
He  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1948,  and 
has  repi«sented  his  constituents  with 
enthusiasm  and  dedication. 

We  will  miss  Syd  Herlong.  I  should 
like  to  wish  him  continued  success  and 
happiness,  and  to  laud  lum  for  his  out- 
standing contributions  to  ids  district 
and  his  country'. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  my  distinguished  colleagues  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  tile  work  and  senice  of 
Hon.  Syo  Herlong  of  Florida. 

In  the  14  years  th&t  I  have  served  in 
the  Congress  it  lias  been  my  privilege  to 
work  on  many  occasions  with  Std.  He  has 
always  been  patient  and  understanding. 
Although  we  have  had  different  points 
of  view  on  many  national  issues,  he  was 
the  first  to  recognize  the  basis  for  di- 
vergent views  on  such  issues. 

My  work  as  a  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  been  enriched  be- 
cause of  the  special  association  I  have 
had  with  Syd  Heilonc.  He  is  a  man  of 
strong  opinions  and  strong  positions.  His 
mai-k  is  on  many  laws  and  causes  which 
he  has  developed  dui'ing  his  long  and 
useful  career  in  the  Congress. 

My  heartiest  best  \\'isiies  to  Syd  Her- 
long and  liis  family  for  happiness  and 
good  health  in  liis  retirement.  Of  course 
we  expect  to  see  him  often  and  hope  that 
he  will  make  it  his  business  to  give  us 
the  benefit  of  his  counsel  and  judgment. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  retirement  of  the  Honorable  A.  S. 
Herlong.  Jr.,  leaves  a  void  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Congress  which  will  be  hard  to  fill. 
Syd  is  truly  a  remarkable  Member  in 
many  ways.  He  is  an  effective,  efficient 
worker,  a  firm  advocate  of  his  beliefs, 
and  a  distinguished  legislator  in  every 
way.  His  excellence  in  the  craft  of  states- 
manship will  be  missed,  not  only  by  Ills 


colleagues  and  his  district,  but  by  the 
Nation  as  well. 

We  wish  him  the  best  of  everything  in 
his  retirement  to  ids  beloved  native 
State.  Although  Congress  will  be  poorer 
because  he  will  not  be  among  us.  Lees- 
burg,  Fla.,  and  its  environs  will  be  richer. 

Syd  has  a  remarkable  capacity  for 
making  and  retaining  friends.  I  am  sure 
that  in  the  months  ahead  when  the 
weather  grows  cold  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  he  will  find  that  many  of  those 
friends  can  travel  even  better  and  far- 
ther than  he  thought.  I  imagine  that 
many  of  those  friends  will  find  tlieir  way 
to  liis  doorstep  in  sunny  Florida.  I  cer- 
tainly hope  that  one  of  these  days  I  will 
be  one  of  those  traveling  friends  of  Syo 
Herlong"s. 

Ml-.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mi-.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  join  my  colleagues  in  com- 
mending the  chaiacter  and  service  of 
one  of  the  most  capable  and  honored 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Honoi-able  Syd  Herlong,  of 
Florida.  Although  I  have  not  liad  the 
privilege  of  knowing  liim  for  as  long  a 
period  of  time  as  most  of  you.  I  have 
t>ecn  most  impressed  witli  his  dedication 
to  the  American  free  enterprise  system 
and  Ills  attention  to  the  serious  matters 
that  have  faced  the  90th  Congress. 

Syd,  we  will  miss  you  and  I  want 
to  generally  wish  you  every  success  in 
your  new  undertaking.  And  I  hope  that 
you  will  find  it  convenient  to  return  to 
visit  the  Congress  often. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Florida's  Fourth  Congressional 
District,  the  Honorable  Syd  Herlong, 
has  announced  his  retirement  at  the  end 
of  this  year  after  20  years  of  service  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

When  he  leaves  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
he  leaves  a  distinguished  record  of  serv- 
ice to  his  constituents  and  to  his  Na- 
tion. As  a  member  of  the  powerful  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  he  has  shown 
himself  to  be  an  able  and  knowledge- 
able legislator. 

Beyond  his  legislative  work,  he  is  a 
friendly  and  considerate  man  who  Is 
greatly  admired  and  well  liked  by  all  of 
his  colleagues. 

His  retirement  is  a  great  loss  to  the 
Congress,  to  his  constituents,  and  to  the 
Nation,  but  we  have  benefited  from  Ids 
sernce  for  so  long  that  he  has  certainly 
earned  the  rest.  I  want  to  wish  him  and 
his  wife  many  happy  years  of  retirement, 
and  to  congratulate  him  on  his  outstand- 
ing record  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  .should  like  to  join  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  TMr.  SikesI  and  Syd's 
many  other  friends  in  the  House  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  him  here  today.  Sydney 
Herlong  will  voluntarily  retire  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  the  end  of 
the  ?Oth  Congress  but,  knowing  him, 
I  am  sure  that  it  will  not  be  the  end  of 
his  service  to  his  fellow  men. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  know  Syd 
for  all  the  20  years  that  he  has  faithfully 
served  here  in  the  House.  He  is  an  able 
legislator  and  represented  his  constitu- 
ents in  the  highest  tradition.  When  the 
gavel  sounds  for  the  close  of  the  fiOth 
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Congress,  Syd  Herlong  can  look  back 
and  survey  a  two-decade  Job  well  done. 

Syd  will  be  sorely  missed  here  in  the 
halls  of  the  House  and  on  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  on  which  he  so  ably 
served.  I  wish  Syd  and  wife,  Mary  Alice, 
the  best  of  ever>'thing  in  the  years  to 
come  and  I  know  we  shall  all  envy  their 
enjojrment  of  the  Florida  scenery. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  resi- 
dents of  the  Fourth  District  of  Florida 
can  look  with  justifiable  pride  upon  the 
service  and  accomplishments  of  their 
Congressman  for  the  past  20  years,  the 
Honorable  A.  Sydney  Herlong,  a  dedi- 
cated and  able  Member  of  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives. 

Syd  Herlong  has  been  a  faithful  and 
effective  member  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  and  it  Is  with 
deep  regret  that  I  view  his  decision  to 
retire  from  congressional  service. 

I  know  that  I  am  joined  by  other 
Members  of  the  House  in  wishing  S-yd 
Herlong  well  and  in  expressing  the  hope 
that  he  will  continue  his  keen  Interest 
in  the  welfare  of  our  Nation.  His  many 
contributions  to  the  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  our  country  will  be  long 
remembered. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
join  my  colleagues  today  in  paying  tri- 
bute to  Syd  Herlong,  who  after  2  de- 
cades of  service  is  hanging  up  his  spikes 
and  not  nmning  again.  It  has  been  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  serve  with  Repre- 
sentative Herlong.  Although  I  cannot 
lavish  praise  on  Florida  oranges — we  call 
them  belly  buttons  in  California — I  can, 
\vith  sincerity,  pay  my  respects  to  the 
integrity  and  dedication  of  Syd  Herlong 
to  our  cotmtry  and  what  it  stands  for. 
I  would  be  remiss  were  I  not  to  mention 
that  we  Republicans  hope  to  fill  Mr. 
Herlong's  seat  with  another  fine  Con- 
gressman this  fall,  another  Congress- 
man Herlong,  in  fact,  but  with  different 
initials  after  his  name  in  the  register. 

All  of  us  know  the  trials  and  tribula- 
tions of  being  a  Member  of  Congress.  I 
am  liopeful  that  we  all  can  experience 
the  same  satisfaction  that  the  knowl- 
edge of  a  job  well  done  brings  when  we 
leave  the  Congress.  From  all  of  us  go 
our  best  wishes  to  Syd  Herlong  for  a 
lengthy,  happy  retirement. 


HELPING  THE  POOR  IN  AGENCY 
PROCEEDINGS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Feighan]  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
xmanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remaiks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  bill— H.R.  17974— to 
amend  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
in  order  to  fill  a  long-neglected  void  and 
greatly  to  improve  the  rulemaking  pro- 
cess of  Government  agencies. 

Fundamental  to  wise  administrative 
rulemaking  is  the  provision  of  an  oppor- 
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tunity  for  the  participation  therein  of 
persons  whose  interests  may  be  affected. 
Tills  was  recognized  as  a  basic  precept 
of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
from  the  very  inception  of  that  seminal, 
vital  legislation.  Accordingly  that  act 
provides,  in  section  553,  that  Govern- 
ment agencies  must  give  public  notice 
of  a  proposed  rule  and  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity to  interested  persons  to  partici- 
pate in  the  rulemaking  process  by  sub- 
mitting information  and  argument  con- 
cerning the  proposed  rule.  Such  persons 
also  are  guaranteed  the  right  to  peti- 
tion for  the  adoptlon^mendment,  or  re 
peal  of  rules. 

Pursuant  to  that  brovision  organized 
labor,  organized  aysumers,  and  busi 
ness,  i^mmercial,  (and  professional  in- 
terests oi^ur  I^ion  have  been  able 
aggrcssi^el^Ho  i<articii>ate  in  iiilemak- 
ing.  Through  their  own  staffs  or  through 
attorneys  or  lobbyists  retained  for  the 
purpose  they  are  able  systematically  to 
scan  the  Federal  Register  for  notices  of 
proposed  rules  that  may  affect  their  in- 
terests and  to  present  to  Government 
agencies  information  and  argument  es- 
sential to  wise  government.  The  oppor- 
tunity tlius  afforded  these  great  interests 
is  our  most  effective  protection  against 
aibitrary  dictatorship  by  uninformed 
administrative  agencies  in  our  increas- 
ingly complex  Grovei-nment. 

Yet,  much  rulemaking  of  our  Federal 
departments,  officials,  and  agencies  has 
a  (lii-ect  impact  on  iiersons — notably  the 
indigent — who  are  quite  imable  to  main- 
tain staffs  or  to  retain  lawyers  o.  lobby- 
ists to  protect  their  interests. 

For  those  masses  there  is  no  voice  in 
the  rulemaking  process.  For  such  rule- 
making the  basic  precept  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act  lias  never  been 
carried  out. 

Tliat  is  the  void  that  must  be  filled. 
For  those  voiceless  masses — the  poor, 
the  deprived,  the  underprivileged — a 
voice  must  be  provided.  Until  that  is  done 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  is  but 
an  imperfect  guarantee  of  liberty.  It  pro- 
tects only  the  strong. 

Accordingly  the  bill  I  have  introduced, 
HH.  17974,  would  amend  the  rulemak- 
ing section  of  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act  by  directing  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  enter  into  contracts  with,  or  to 
make  grants  subject  to  appropriate  con- 
ditions to,  the  National  Legal  Aid  and 
Defender  Association — or  such  similar 
bodies  as  he  may  find  appropriate  from 
time  to  time — whereby  such  an  organiza- 
tion, with  Federal  funding  to  provide 
for  it  the  necessary  staff  and  facilities, 
may  participate  in  rulemaking  on  behalf 
of  the  poor  in  a  way  approximating  the 
participation  enjoyed  by  the  great  busi- 
ness and  other  organized  interests  of  our 
society.  Those  interests,  through  their 
trade  associations,  their  Washington  of- 
fices, and  otherwise,  are,  in  very  truth, 
a  part  of  Government.  And  so  they 
should  be  in  a  demxx;racy.  The  time  has 
come  to  assure  that  the  poor  man  also 
becomes  a  part  of  Government. 

I  have  considCTCd,  before  introducing 
this  bill,  whether  it  is  not  possible  to 
d^iend  upon  private  contributions  to 
provide  the  requisite  funds  to  the  Na- 
tional Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Asso- 


ciation. But  tliat  simply  is  not  feasi- 
ble. Commendably,  private  contributions 
from  the  bar  and  from  corporate  busi- 
ness pay  for  the  present  activities  of 
the  NLADA  in  its  great  legal  aid  work 
throughout  the  Nation.  But  increasingly 
the  demands  for  leRal  aid  strain  its  re- 
sources. Never  could  it  secure  the  means, 
save  from  government  itself,  to  cari-y  out 
the  vital  function  that  it  would  have  to 
serve  in  order  to  fill  the  void  in  our  rule- 
making process. 

I  have  considered  also  the  possibility 
that  the  void  might  be  filled  by  some 
Government  office.  But  no  Government 
agency  can  provide  the  aggressive  ad- 
vocacy that  is  needed.  What  is  needed 
are  the  initiative  and  the  independence 
of  a  private  body,  dedicated  solely  to  the 
interests  of  the  poor.  No  Government 
bureau  can  do  the  job  as  efficiently  and 
with  the  freedom  that  Is  essential  to 
courageous,  persistent,  single-minded 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  poor. 

In  selecting  the  NLADA  for  special 
mention  in  my  bill — without  excluding 
the  possibihty  that  the  Attorney  General 
might  select  other  bodies  also  to  sujjple- 
ment  the  NLADA's  efforts — I  have  been 
mindful  of  the  established  position  of 
that  organization  in  our  national  life. 
For  a  half  century  It  has  been  diligent  in 
protecting  the  rights  of  the  poor.  In  the 
face,  often,  of  frreat  adversity  it  has  re- 
mained true  to  its  mission.  In  communi- 
ties throughout  our  Nation  it  is  known 
as  a  PTcat  force  for  frood,  never  flinching 
but  never  Irresponsible.  Its  close  ties  with 
national  organizations  of  the  bar  and  its 
cordial  support  from  many  segments  of 
our  people  give  a.s.surance  that  it  can  be 
depended  on  to  move  to  an  enlarged  the- 
ater of  service  with  the  distinction,  the 
fidelity,  and  the  vietor  that  have  charac- 
terized so  notably  its  great  service  to  the 
poor  of  our  Nation  for  many  decades  in 
the  past. 

To  some  it  may  seem  that  my  pro- 
posal is  novel,  even  revolutionary.  Tliere 
are,  I  confess,  elements  in  it  of  the  rev- 
olutionary. It  Is  as  revolutionary  as  was 
the  spirit  of  '76. 

Our  Revolution  of  1773  was  the  prod- 
uct of  attempted  government  without 
the  participation  of  those  whose  interests 
were  affected.  It  was  an  ill-advised  King 
of  England  and  a  smug  Parliament  com- 
posed of  the  landed  gentry  and  the  rich 
merchants  of  Britain  who  sought  to  ar- 
rogate to  themselves  the  right  to  tax  the 
Colonies  without  affording  those  Colo- 
nies a  voice  in  the  decision.  Their  arro- 
gance fired  revolution  from  the  yeomanry 
of  Massachusetts  to  the  planters  of 
South  Carolina.  And  our  Nation  was 
bom. 

May  the  fiery  spirit  of  '76  never  flag 
in  our  land.  And  may  we  who  govern 
never  be  guilty  of  the  blindness  of  those 
in  London  who  sought  to  Impose  big 
brotherism  on  the  Colonies. 

We  have  seen  in  recent  weeks,  within 
the  shadow  of  our  Capitol,  the  gleam 
of  the  spirit  of  '76.  The  poor  people 
came  to  Washington  to  make  it  clear 
that  that  spirit  still  inspires.  When  all 
is  said,  the  essence  of  the  Poor  People's 
Campaign  has  beeii  the  simple  assertion 
that  they,  the  poor,  wiU  be  heard  in  the 
councils  of  Government.  They,  no  less 
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than  the  National  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation, will  play  a  part  in  Government. 

And  they  have  the  right  to  be  heard. 

But  that  right  can  be  realized  only 
if  we  heed,  and  provide  the  means  and 
machinery  to  malce  their  participation 
possible. 

It  was  want  of  means  and  machinery 
that  led  Sam  Adams  and  the  people  of 
Boston  to  take  to  the  streets  in  the 
years  before  1776  until  revolution  came. 
Surely  we.  who  inherited  the  blessing  of 
that  revolution,  have  the  wisdom  to 
provide  for  the  poor  man's  right  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  rulemaking  of  his  gov- 
ernment today.  Surely  we  have  the  wis- 
dom, lacking  in  an  indifferent  British 
King  and  a  shortsighted  British  Parlia- 
ment, to  linderstand  that  there  is  a  bet- 
ter way  than  to  compel  people  to  take 
to  the  streets  to  voice  their  aspirations 
for  a  better  life. 

My  bill  would  provide  the  better  way. 


ON  THE  CREA'nON  OP  A  JOINT  COM- 
MITTEK  ON  CRIME,  THE  COURTS, 
AND  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Gon- 
zalez ) .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
ScHWENGELl  is  recognlzed  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  across 
America,  tension  and  instability  are 
widespread.  Undisciplined  elements  in 
our  society  increasingly  run  rampant. 
This  is  leaving  a  deep  imprint  on  the 
Nation.  They  have  carved  out  a  new 
legacy  of  violence  and  left  us  a  heritage 
tarnished  with  destruction  and  devasta- 
tion. 

In  recent  months,  some  of  our  educa- 
tional institutions  have  come  under  seige 
as  college  campuses  are  torn  by  student 
revolt  and  rebellion.  Our  electoral  system, 
and  indeed,  our  whole  process  of  rep- 
resentative government,  is  in  jeopardy 
as  national  leaders  have  tragically,  and 
all  too  frequently,  fallen  prey  to  the 
bullets  of  the  assassin.  Our  society  is 
being  uprooted  and  inflamed  as  scores 
of  cities  have  been  put  assunder  by  racial 
turmoil  and  mass  violence.  Our  system 
of  private  enterprise  and  free  govern- 
ment is  steadily  being  eroded  as  orga- 
nized criminal  activities,  largely  unno- 
ticed in  the  wake  of  other  more  spec- 
tacular events,  continue  to  flourish  and 
expand. 

This  wave  of  crime  and  violence  takes 
a  heavy  toll  from  all  of  us.  Last  year 
alone,  nearly  a  billion  dollars  of  prop- 
erty was  stolen.  While  some  of  this  rise 
In  crimes  against  persons  and  property 
can  no  doubt  l>e  expained  by  the  migra- 
tion to  our  urban  centers,  the  higher 
proix>rtion  of  crime-prone  youth  in  our 
population,  and  more  efficient  crime  re- 
porting techniques,  the  hard  fact  re- 
mains that,  by  any  standard,  the  shadow 
of  crime  has  rapidly  become  longer  and 
more  menacing.  Nowhere  is  this  more 
graphically  reflected  than  in  the  Na- 
tional Capital  itself.  Rampant  fears  of 
violence  and  disorder  have  dampened  the 
flow  of  tourists  to  our  seat  of  government. 
Elsewhere  across  the  lEUid  citizens  sim- 
ilarly act  not  out  of  confldence,  but  out 
of  fear.  Crime  has  tnily  become  our  most 
pressing  domestic  problem. 


We  cannot  wait  imtil  crime  and  vio- 
lence hopefully  withers  away  because  its 
underlying  root  causes  have  been  re- 
moved. While  we  in  Congress  should,  of 
course,  act  to  eliminate  the  seedbeds  of 
crime,  we  must  also  take  more  effective 
measures  to  curb  existing  violence  and 
disorder.  We  must  act  here  and  now. 
There  is  no  longer  time  for  hesitancy 
and  inaction. 

When  we  legislate,  we  must  do  so  on 
the  basis  of  a  careful  and  thorough  ex- 
ploration of  all  the  facts.  The  prereq- 
uisite for  Intelligent  legislation  should 
always  be  an  empirical  blueprint  of 
knowledge  and  experience  from  which 
we  can  sift  relevant  information  and 
choose  viable  proposals  for  congressional 
consideration.  I  believe  that  Congress 
can  be  both  more  creative  and  effective 
if  we  establish  a  permanent  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Crime,  the  Courts,  and  Law 
Enforcement.  Why  should  such  a  com- 
mittee be  helpful? 

EJven  a  cursory  perusal  of  the  major 
development  in  the  field  of  criminal  law 
reveals  an  absence  of  congressional  ini- 
tiative. The  events  which  first  come  to 
mind — Mallory,  Mapp.  Miranda — are 
products,  so  to  speak,  of  "judicial  legis- 
lation," not  congressional  action.  Our 
legislative  contributions — the  antirack- 
eteering  bills,  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Act.  and  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act — while  to 
be  commended,  represent,  at  best,  long 
overdue  responses  to  the  pressing  de- 
mands of  crime  and  violence.  Why  is  it 
that  we  deal  only  with  special  or  partic- 
ular problems  of  crime  prevention  and 
then  only  after  the  situation  has  become 
grave?  Why  is  it  that  we  have  largely 
forced  the  courts  into  acting  through 
judicial  mandates?  The  answer,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  that  we  have  no  continuing, 
permanent  committee  in  Congress  to 
which  is  delegated  the  specific  tasks  of 
keeping  abreast  of  current  problems  fac- 
ing law  enforcement  and  acting  as  our 
own  regular  and  independent  source  of 
information  on  criminal  matters. 

The  absence  of  such  a  standing  com- 
mittee and.  in  turn,  the  lack  of  legisla- 
tive activity  in  the  field  of  law  enforce- 
ment, has  forced  our  courts  into  a  posi- 
tion for  which  they  are  peculiarly  111 
siilted  and  from  which  they  should  be 
rescued  by  our  reassertion  of  Congress' 
traditional  lawmaking  role. 

I  want  to  make  it  expressly  clear  at 
this  point  that  I  am  not  saying  that  our 
courts  do  not  have  the  duty  to  decide 
whether  laws  and  procedures  are  in  ac- 
cord with  the  Constitution.  Of  course 
they  do.  But  it  was  never  contemplated, 
least  of  all  by  the  courts  themselves, 
that  they  would  be  delegated  the  task 
of  writing  specific  laws  and  spelling  out 
detailed  procedures.  What  has  happened 
is  that  the  courts,  and  in  particular  our 
Supreme  Court,  have  correctly  sensed  a 
lawmaking  vacuum  Into  which  they  felt 
they  had  no  choice  but  to  move.  In 
reality,  such  moves  are  more  or  less 
moves  of  desperation.  Since  nobody  else 
was  showing  any  Initiative  in  exerting 
control  over  the  law  enforcement  proc- 
ess, the  justices  apparently  felt  they  had 
no  alternative  but  to  do  so. 

Today,  when   the  Court  pronounces 


rules  we  in  Congress  dislike,  we  often 
verbally  criticize  the  Court  for  what  we 
consider  to  be  the  unjust  usurpation  of 
our  powers.  As  former  Senator,  and 
now  justice,  Kenneth  Keating  wisely 
observed : 

It  is  one  of  the  great  Ironies  of  American 
life,  and  always  has  been,  that  the  Congress 
.  .  .  will  be  critical  of  Judicial  law-making, 
particularly  In  the  administration  of  criminal 
justice,  while  falling  to  recognize  that  the 
courts  cannot  but  respond  firmly  to  social 
necessity  when  the  legislative  branch  abdi- 
cates responsibilities  for  constructive  action. 

Certainly  this  cannot  be  said  to  be 
healthy  for  the  legislative  process. 

To  return  to  the  question  I  posed 
earlier,  why  is  it  that  our  courts  are  pe- 
culiarly ill  suited  to  police  the  adminis- 
tration of  criminal  justice?  Why  is  it 
that  Congress  has  the  potential  of  being 
a  much  more  suitable  vehicle  to  consider 
crime  problems  and  promulgate  criminal 
legislation? 

First,  wise  rulemaking  must  be  based 
on  comprehensive,  accurate  knowledge  of 
need  and  effect.  This,  however,  is  exactly 
what  the  courts  are  unable  to  obtain  in 
advance  of  their  decisions.  Judges  must 
be  concerned  primarily  with  •  unique  sets 
of  facts  presented  in  the  context  of  spe- 
cific cases  before  them.  These  may  or 
may  not  be  typical.  In  judging  whether 
or  not  the  police  conduct  at  issue  is  com- 
mon, the  courts,  in  the  absence  of  de- 
tailed knowledge  of  general  police  needs 
and  procedures,  often  have  to  rely  on 
intuition  and  commonsense  in  judging 
police  behavior. 

More  often  than  not,  however,  they  will 
be  faced,  not  with  standard  police  prac- 
tices, but  with  hard  and  unusual  cases 
tainted  by  isolated  instances  of  shock- 
ing police  behavior.  Typically,  the  coun- 
sel who  argue  such  cases  will  confine  their 
comments  to  case  facts  and  legal  prece- 
dents. Although  the  justices  sometimes 
interrogate  counsel  as  to  particular  ef- 
fects of  hypothetical  decisions  or  about 
general  police  practices  in  their  locales, 
they  are  largely  handcuffed  in  their 
ability  to  announce  tentative  conclusions 
in  advance  and  thereby  gain  the  wisdom 
of  public  discussion.  Interested  parties 
may  be  allowed  to  file  amicus  curiae 
briefs  detailing  to  the  court  the  general 
requirements  of  law  enforcement  and. 
obviously,  the  justices  do  not  operate  in 
so  tight  a  vacuimi  as  to  be  unaware  of 
published  articles  as  well  as  past  judicial 
experience  with  similar  cases.  While  this 
unquestionably  allows  some  leeway,  the 
justices  still  must  hand  down  their  deci- 
sions with  little  understanding  as  to  how, 
in  actual  practice,  the  protection  of  in- 
dividual rights  will  be  affected  and  surely 
with  no  information  about  how  far 
reaching  their  effect  will  be  on  law  en- 
forcement generally.  Unlike  Congress, 
they  cannot  appoint  investigative  com- 
mittees supported  by  sufficient  funds  and 
staffed  with  enough  manpower  to  gather 
beforehand  all  relevant  information  and 
thoroughly  silt  out  pertinent  considera- 
tions. 

No  matter  how  many  hypothetical 
questions  justices  may  pose  for  counsel 
In  oral  argiiment,  there  can  be  no  effec- 
tive substitute  for  our  legislative  proce- 
dure of  revealing  a  bill  in  advance  and 
subjecting  it  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  ex- 


perts and  pubUc  alike.  While  it  is  true 
that  public  hearings  provide  a  broad 
fonun  to  collect  diverse  views  and  avail- 
able information  and  that  the  amend- 
ment process  lias  no  counterpart  In  our 
judicial  system,  we  still  must  be  pre- 
[>ared  to  exploit  these  advantages  of  the 
legislative  process.  Unless  we  in  Con- 
gress are  prepared  to  establish  a  perma- 
nent committee  capable  of  carrying  on 
the  type  of  thorough,  wide-ranging  in- 
vestigation that  is  demanded  by  rising 
crime  and  violence,  these  advantages 
exist  laigely  in  name  only. 

Second,  custom  has  long  required 
judges  to  decide  particular  cases  on  the 
narrowest  possible  grounds.  This  old 
legal  precept  has  left  its  imprint  in  the 
form  of  so  many  gray  and  hazy  aieas  in 
the  law  that  police,  prosecutors,  and 
judges  alike  often  find  tliemselves  con- 
fused. Even  such  a  prescriptively  de- 
tailed opinion  as  Miranda  did  not  come 
close  to  providing  the  police  with  an 
ope?uting  set  of  ililes  to  govern  in- 
custody  interrogation.  To  name  just  the 
obvious,  Miranda  did  not  tell  the  police 
when  a  person  is  "in  custody";  when  his 
statements  are  -spontaneous"  or  when 
they  are  "the  product  of  interrogation"; 
what  is  an  "effective  waiver  of  rights"; 
or  whether  nontestimonial  evidence  in- 
troduced at  trial  is  the  fruit  of  state- 
ments made  during  a  prohibited  inter- 
rogation. Cases  which  only  focus  on  a 
small  segment  of  criminal  procedure 
must,  of  necessity,  be  productive  of  un- 
certainty. 

The  dicta  is  always  a  potential  source 
of  confusion;  it  is  the  natural  result  of 
a  legal  system  which  chooses  to  focus 
only  on  issues  discussed  in  a  law  suit, 
that  is,  on  "actual"  controversies.  Our 
courts,  which  gear  themselves  to  hear- 
ing and  dealing  with  only  one  narrow 
Issue  at  a  time,  are  obviously  ill 
equipped  to  simultaneously  enact,  evalu- 
ate, and  adjust  the  numerous  and  close- 
ly connected  parts  of  our  complex  sys- 
tem of  criminal  procedure.  It  is  there- 
fore quite  to  be  expected  that  the  courts 
will  create  problems,  not  so  much  by 
what  they  say,  as  by  what  they  have 
left  unsaid.  Congress,  however,  does  not 
labor  under  this  handicap.  It  has  the 
potential  ability  to  concurrently  deal 
with  the  many  facets  of  our  criminal 
system  and  act  in  a  manner  dictated  by 
the  whole  interrelated  structure. 

Third,  court  decisions,  in  their  welter 
of  legal  verbiage,  ordinarily  do  not  pro- 
vide law-enforcement  officers  with  the 
precise,  comprehensive,  and  understand- 
able guidelines  they  need  to  carry  out 
their  duties.  Appellate  decisions  always 
seem  to  be  written  In  a  way  that  is  diffi- 
cult for  many  lawyers,  much  less  police- 
men, to  imderstand.  It  should  not  be 
necessary  for  cities  such  as  Chicago  to 
have  to  go  to  the  lengths  of  appointing 
legal  advisers  to  translate  the  Court's 
rules  to  the  officers  on  the  beat.  Studies 
by  a  permanent  committee  might  enable 
the  Congress  to  generate  simple,  clear 
guidelines  and  operating  procedures  for 
the  police  to  follow. 

At  this  point,  let  me  stress  again  that 
I  am  not  advocating  that  Congress  im- 
pinge on  the  Covurt's  traditional  power 
to  be  the  national  arbitrator  of  consti- 


tutionality. Wlaat  I  am  urging  is  only 
that  Congress  reclaim  Its  rightfiil  role 
as  our  foremost  and  adequate  lawmaking 
body.  Particular  standards  to  be  followed 
in  conducting  interrogations  and  the  like, 
for  example,  are  not  constitutionally 
compelled.  They  are  the  proper  subject 
of  legLslative  concern  and  action.  Mi- 
randa, for  example,  does  not  foreclose 
congressional  legislation.  In  fact,  as  evi- 
denced by  our  recent  crime  package,  it 
seems  to  invite  it.  In  that  case,  the  Court 
said  repeatedly  that  it  would  sanction 
"other  procedures  which  are  at  least  as 
effective"  as  its  series  of  warnings  in 
securing  the  privilege  against  self- 
incrimination.  Some  of  these  legislative 
alternatives,  which  the  Congress  chose 
not  to  explore  or  adopt  in  the  omnibus 
crime  bill,  I  will  discuss  at  greater  length 
in  subsequent  speeches.  Let  me  say  only 
that  they  might  be  more  effective,  and 
less  expensive,  than  either  the  Court's 
procedures  or  Congress'  present  rules 
both  in  protecting  the  dignity  of  the  in- 
dividual and  in  meeting  the  exigencies 
for  law  and  order. 

Similarly,  the  Supreme  Court  is  not 
the  sole  institution  which  may  enforce 
the  rights  extended  to  the  States  throush 
the  "due  process  clause"  of  the  14th 
amendment.  As  we  have  just  recently 
recognized,  section  5  of  that  amendment 
provides  that — 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce 
by  appropriate  legislation,  the  provisions  of 
this  article. 

The  courts,  in  fact,  have  frequently 
pointed  out,  if  not  urged  us,  to  exer- 
cise  our   dormant   power   by    adopting 
statutory      regulations      which      would 
thereby  tend  to  reduce  the  need  for  judi- 
cial interpretation  and  obviate  some  of 
the  uncertainty  in  current  criminal  pro- 
cedure. Basically  the  problems  are  legis- 
lative  In   character.   Even   such   noted 
members  of  the  bar  as  Henry  Friendly 
and  Walter  Pope  have  been  quick  to  re- 
mind us  that  if  we  are  to  make  further 
progress  toward  efficiency  and  decency  in 
criminal  procedure,  we  shall  have  to  do 
so  principally  through  legislative  action. 
Yet,  if  Congress  Is  to  properly,  effectively, 
and  responsibly  discharge  its  duties,  we 
must  have  a  Joint  Committee  on  Crime, 
the  Courts,  and  Law  Enforcement.  By 
continually  studying  and  keeping  abreast 
of  problems  facing  law  enforcement,  such 
a  committee  would  provide  the  informa- 
tion to  enable  us  to  deal  with  problems 
with  foresight  instead  of  on  a  random, 
ad  hoc  basis.  It  would  give  our  legislative 
committees   a  broader   base   of   infor- 
mation from  which  to  intelligently  -weigh 
the  various  interrelated  problems  and 
proposals  posed  by  our  system  of  criminal 
procedure;   it  would  free  us  from  the 
confines  and  rigidities  that  come  from 
focusing  primarily  on  problems  in  the 
context  of  particular  bills;  it  would  pro- 
vide us  with  an  independent  source  of  in- 
formation; it  would  give  us  a  framework 
of  knowledge,  a  general  perspective,  a 
broad  overview  from  wliich  we  could  con- 
sider the  relative  merits  of  competing 
proposals.  Such  a  committee  could  pe- 
riodically order  investigations,  conduct 
hearings,  commission  studies  from  pri- 
vate institutions  and  foundations,  sys- 
tematically siurvey  the  professional  liter- 


ature, and  do  whatever  else  is  necessary 
to  generate  relevant  information.  It 
could  explore  a  host  of  proposals  in  ad- 
vance, be  educated  in  turn  by  knowledge- 
able experts  and  public  opinion,  and  pro- 
vide a  wealth  of  assistance  to  our  legLs- 
lative  committees  to  help  them  carry  out 
their  lawmaking  responsibilities. 

Such  a  committee  might  also  remove 
some  of  the  emotional  overtones  which 
too  frequently  .surround  current  delib- 
erations on  particular  bills.  Its  studies 
may  introduce  a  note  of  objectivity  and 
rationality;   its  research  might  lead  to 
mediation  and  accommodation,  to  the 
avoidance  of  black-nr-vvhite  treatments 
which  lead  to  the  total  sacrifice  of  some 
values  at  the  cxpcn.se  of  others.  In  this 
way,  a  joint  committee  might  better  en- 
able us  to  intelligently  balance  the  de- 
mand's of  individual  freedoms  with  so- 
ciety's requirements  for  law  and  order. 
As  we   should  have   already   learned 
many  a  time,  legislation  that  is  HI  con- 
ceived and  poorly  drafted  may  be  worse 
than  no  legislation  at  all.  Rule  5<a>  with 
its    vague    reference    to    "unreasonable 
delay"  created  endless  streams  of  tur- 
moil and  litigation.  The  advantages  of 
statutory  procedures  may  prove  illusory 
if  we  legislate  in  haste.  Research,  study, 
and  thought  arc  necessary.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  in  the  area  of  criminal  pro- 
cedure where  the  law  has  to  be  reason- 
ably firm   and   specific  and  yet  retain 
enough  latitude  and  flexibility  to  provide 
for  the  difficult  or  unusual  case.  If  we 
do  not  want  to  make  the  situation  arti- 
ficially difficult  by  enacting  vague  leg- 
islation, we  should  establish  a  joint  com- 
mittee and  take  advantage  of  the  in- 
formation and  expertise  it  generates  to 
draft  our  acts  clearly,  make  express  oiu- 
legislative  intent,  and  explore  and  con- 
sider all  the  implications  our  actions  may 
have.  Such  a  committee  would  enable  us 
to  do  a  more  competent  job  of  drafting 
and  to  better  secure  the  fruits  of  legisla- 
tive action. 

Traditionally,  it  has  been  the  Con- 
gress, rather  than  the  executive  branch 
of  Government,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
the  lawmaking  initiative.  In  the  field  of 
criminal  law,  the  Congress  has  largely 
forfeited  this  initiative  primarily  because 
it  sorely  lacks  its  own  independent  source 
of  information  on  which  to  legislate.  No 
doubt  there  are  other  substantial  rea- 
sons for  executive  leadership  in  this  field, 
but  one  cannot  help  but  feel  that  Con- 
gress could  be  more  effective  and  cre- 
ative. 

Today,  our  major  source  of  informa- 
tion is  the  executive  branch — the  Kemer 
report,  the  studies  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Crime  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Attorney  General's  Report 
on  Poverty  and  the  Administration  of 
Criminal  Justice,  and  the  National  Crime 
Commission  with  its  report,  task  force 
studies,  and  accompanying  surveys.  It  is 
quite  easy  to  understand  our  reliance  on 
the  executive.  Very  few.  if  any,  congres- 
sional offices  can  afford  either  the  serv-- 
ices  of  a  crime  expert  or  to  devote  much 
time  to  independent  investigation  and 
research.  As  individual  Congressmen  and 
Senators,  we  simply  lack  the  time,  money, 
staff,  and  experience  to  be  our  own  fer- 
tUo  sources  of  Information  in  this  com- 
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plex  and  ever-changing  field.  Our  com- 
mltteea  which  deal  with  problems  In 
criminal  law  and  procedure  provide  ua 
with  some  Informatlor.  but  all  too  often 
its  value  ia  restricted  to  the  merits  or 
lack  thereof  of  a  particular  administra- 
tion proposal.  Ranging  from  the  Judi- 
ciary. Government  Operations,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  Committees  all  the 
way  to  Commerce,  these  committees  have 
so  many  other  diverse  and  competing  in- 
terests that  they  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  devote  a  considerable  amount  of  staff 
time  to  general  Information  gathering 
about  crime.  The  contribution  they  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  make,  divorced 
from*  the  context  of  a  particular  bill,  is 
naturally  quite  limited. 

As  the  demands  for  congressional  ac- 
tion to  deal  with  problems  in  our  law 
enforcement  structure  accelerate  and  be- 
come more  pressing,  it  is  imperative  that 
we  secure  our  independent  source  of  in- 
formation. After  the  harrowing  economic 
collapse  of  the  thirties  and  the  threat  of 
postwar  inflation  in  the  forties.  Congress 
responded  to  the  times  by  creating  a  Joint 
Economic  Committee  to  conduct  annual 
hearings  on  the  state  of  the  economy  and 
to  provide  It  with  independent,  reliable. 
Information  about  what  was  then  our 
most  pressing  domestic  problem.  Today, 
the  committee  is  still  effectively  probing 
the  weaicnesses  in  our  economic  structure 
and  keeping  the  Congress  continually 
aware  of  developing  problems.  At  the 
same  time,  it  has  both  generated  a  body 
of  experts  and  established  a  liaison,  on  a 
more  or  less  permanent  basis,  with  the 
executive  branch,  and  in  particular,  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

In  recent  years,  crime  has  emerged  as 
so  critical  a  problem  to  the  national  well- 
being  that  there  is  no  reason  it  should 
not  be  given  the  same  careful,  exhaustive, 
and  reflective  treatment  accorded  to  oiu* 
economy  by  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee. If  we  were  to  establish  a  Joint 
Committee  on  Crime,  the  Courts,  and 
Law  Enforcement,  it  too  would  in  time 
generate  a  professional  staff  capable  of 
handling  skillfully  some  of  the  recurrent 
problems  posed  by  our  existing  law  en- 
forcement system.  It  would  also  provide 
an  independent  source  of  information  en- 
abling Congress  to  take  the  initiative  if 
needed  proposals  are  not  forthcoming 
from  the  executive  branch  of  Govern- 
ment. The  committee  would  be  able  to 
focus  exclusively  on  criminal  matters,  to 
conduct  pilot  studies  and  surveys  over  a 
broad  range  of  problems,  and  to  draw  on 
and  evaluate  proposals  from  private 
groups,  such  as  the  American  Law  Insti- 
tute's model  code  of  prearraignment  pro- 
cedure. A  Joint  Committee  on  Crime,  the 
Courts,  and  Law  Enforcement  could  tap 
the  work  being  done  at  various  educa- 
tional institutions  and  foundations 
thereby  enlisting  their  valuable  aid  and 
in  the  process  acquiring  a  better  Idea  of 
how  to  deal  with  future  crises.  It  could 
provide  a  needed,  systematic  study  of  the 
whole  area  of  law  enforcement  and  the 
administration  of  justice.  At  the  same 
time,  such  a  committee  can  serve  both  as 
a  liaison  between  the  Congress  and  the 
executive  and  between  Congress  and  pri- 
vate group. 

Last,  we  must  remember  that  we  are 


as  yet  a  society  with  only  a  limited 
amoimt  of  resources  to  invest  in  crime 
control  and  our  law  enforcement  struc- 
tiu-e.  Siu-ely  it  can  be  argued  that  almost 
every  aspect  of  our  law  enforcement  sys- 
tem is  in  some  need  of  repair,  revltallza- 
tion,  or  improvement.  Before  we  pass  a 
measure  to  pump  more  funds  into  one 
arm  of  our  law  enforcement  structure  as 
opposed  to  another,  we  should  look  at 
the  marginal  utility  of  any  competing 
courses  of  action  requiring  additional 
expenditures. 

Before  we  decide  to  \astly  increase  the 
amount  of  resources  devoted  to  attack- 
ing organized  crime,  we  should  decide 
whether  or  not  the  money  could  be  more 
profitably  spent  suppressing  street  crime, 
controlling  riots,  or  improving  our  cor- 
rectional institutions.  Before  we  con- 
centrate our  expenditures  in  the  area  of 
improved  police  salaries  and  equipment, 
we  should  explore  the  alternative  of  ex- 
panding and  Improving  our  prosecuting 
olDces  and  our  criminal  courts.  This  ex- 
ploration and  evaluation  of  alternative 
approaches  is  largely  beyond  the  scope 
of  our  existing  legislative  committees;  it 
would  be  within  the  natural  province  and 
capability  of  a  permanent  Joint  commit- 
tee. 

For  these  reasons,  I  have  introduced 
today  a  bill  calling  on  'ooth  Houses  of 
Congress  to  create  a  Joint  Committee  on 
Crime,  the  Courts,  and  Law  Eiiforce- 
ment.  I  strongly  urge  your  consideration 
and  support  of  this  measure.  I  think  it 
is  a  big  step  In  the  right  direction.  It  will 
help  us  to  deal  with  problems  in  criminal 
procedure  in  a  faster  and  more  intelli- 
gent manner.  In  subsequent  speeches.  I 
hope  to  outline  some  of  the  areas  in 
which  I  think  this  committee  could  make 
a  positive  contribution.  The  time  for  in- 
action and  hesitancy  is  past.  We  must  act 
now.  Again,  I  urge  your  support  of  this 
measure  to  modernize  our  legislative  pro- 
cedure for  dealing  with  problems  In  the 
administration  of  criminal  Justice. 


REPUBLICAN  SEMINAR  ON  FOREIGN 
AID  AND  ECONOMIC  DEVELOP- 
MENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
Gonzalez  ) .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  GooDELL]  Is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  de- 
mands being  placed  upon  the  economy  of 
this  Nation  today  are  unique  In  their 
magnitude  and  their  scope.  We  are  en- 
gaged in  a  bitter  and  prolonged  conflict 
abroad  and  at  home  we  confront  a  whole 
series  of  crises  that  cry  out  for  action.  But 
the  Nation's  means  are  Inevitably 
limited:  we  cannot  accomplish  at  one 
and  the  same  time  all  the  things  we 
might  like  to  accomplish,  however 
desirable. 

The  failure  to  establish  priorities  in  our 
national  objectives  which  would  reflect  a 
realistic  assessment  of  our  economic 
capacity  is  a  cardinal  failure  of  this 
administration.  This  failure  has  produced 
a  fiscal  crisis  of  dangerous  dimensions, 
accelerating  inflation  and  an  aggrava- 
tion of  our  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lems so  severe  as  to  threaten  the  con- 


tinued existence  of  the  free  world's  mone- 
tary system. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  under  these 
circumstances,  the  foreign  aid  activities 
of  this  Nation,  now  In  their  22d  year, 
should  come  under  the  closest  scrutiny. 
Can  we  afford  an  aid  program  at  all? 
Even  If  we  can,  have  our  two  decades  of 
help  to  other  countries  really  produced 
any  lasting  benefits  for  them,  or  for 
ourselves? 

On  the  other  hand.  If,  as  seems  likely, 
the  ghettoes  of  the  third  world  are  one 
day  polng  to  explode  on  our  doorstep  as 
our  domestic  ghettoes  have  exploded,  it 
may  rightfully  be  asked  whether  we  can 
afford  not  to  have  an  aid  program? 
These  questions  illumine  the  crossroads 
at  which  the  United  States  stands  in  its 
relations  with  the  poorer  nations  of  the 
world.  And  the  road  we  take  will  unques- 
tionably have  the  most  serious  conse- 
quences not  only  for  the  developing  na- 
tions, but  for  ourselves. 

To  focus  attention  on  this  great  issue, 
the  Republican  planning  and  research 
committee  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives sponsored  a  seminar  on  May  9  last 
on  'Foreign  Aid  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment." This  was  the  second  in  a  series  of 
public,  nonpartisan  seminars  on  critical 
national  issues  to  be  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  plarmlng  and  research 
committee.  The  first,  on  the  balance-of- 
payments  problem,  took  place  on  Jan- 
uary 24,  1968:  the  proceedings  appeared 
In  the  Record  for  February  5,  pages 
2133-2163. 

For  our  seminar  on  foreign  aid  we  were 
most  fortunate  in  securing  as  panelists  a 
group  of  experts  of  international  repute. 
They  included:  Prof.  Gurmar  Myrdal, 
Institute  of  International  Economic 
Studies,  Stockholm:  Dr.  John  Pincus, 
Rand  Corp.;  Prof.  Gustav  Ranis,  Yale 
University;  Mr.  Lester  Brown,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture:  Prof.  Thomas  Mol- 
nar.  Long  Island  University:  Dr.  Irving 
S.  Friedman,  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development:  and 
Dr.  Patrick  M.  Boarman,  director  of 
research.  House  Republican  conference 
and  professor  of  economics.  Long  Island 
University — C.  W.  Post  College. 

In  addition  to  our  panelists,  we  were 
privileged  to  have  as  observers  at  our 
seminar  the  following  distinguished 
journalists  and  representatives  of  public 
and  private  organizations  active  in  the 
foreign  aid  field:  Mr.  Felix  Belalr,  the 
New  York  Times:  Mr.  David  Willis,  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor:  Mr.  Philip  L. 
Geyelln,  the  Washington  Post;  Mr. 
Richard  S.  Aldrich.  International  Basic 
Economy  Corp.;  Mr.  Heru-y  Geyelln, 
Council  for  Latin  America:  Mr.  Jacob 
Kaplan,  consultant  in  international 
finance  and  economics;  Mr.  Reed  Irvine, 
Board  of  Governors,  the  Federal  Reserve 
System;  Mr.  James  Grant,  and  Mr.  Joel 
Bernstein,  Agency  for  International 
Development. 

We  have  received  many  expressions  of 
Interest  in  the  seminar  proceedings,  both 
from  Members  of  Congress  and  the  pub- 
lic. Particularly  noteworthy  was  the  na- 
tional attention  given  to  the  remarks  of 
one  of  our  panelists  describing  the 
"Green  Revolution  " — the  American-led 
and  American-inspired  agricultural  rev- 
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olution  in  Asia  which  Is  transforming 
the  hopes  of  that  continent.  We  hope 
that  the  public  dialog  we  have  ini- 
tiated on  foreign  aid  will  continue,  and 
as  a  contribution  to  that  end,  I  include 
in  the  Record  the  transcript  of  the  sem- 
inar proceedings,  the  supiwrtlns?  papers 
submitted  by  the  panelists,  and  other 
rclevan*  materials: 

Foreign  Aid  and  Economic  Development 
(Public    seminar,    pfcinnlng,    and    research 

committee.  Republican  conference,  House 

of  Reprcoentatlves,  Washington,  D.C.,  May 

9.  1968) 

Th©  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at 
9:15  a.m.,  Hon.  CHARtxs  E.  Ooodell,  presld- 

Present:  Representative  Charles  E.  Good- 
ELL,  chairman:  Dr.  Patrick  M.  Boarman, 
director  of  research.  House  republican  con- 
ference. 

PANELISTS 

Prof  Ounnar  Myrdal,  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Economic  Studies.  Stockholm. 

Dr.  Irving  S.  Friedman,  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development. 

Prof   Oustav  Ranla.  Yale  University. 

Mr.  Lester  Brown,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Prof.  Thomas  Molnar.  Long  Island  Univer- 
sity. 

Dr.  John  Pincus,  Rand  Corporation. 

OBSERVERS 

Mr.  Felix  Belalr.  the  New  York  Times. 

Mr.  David  Willis,  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor. 

Mr.  Philip  E.  Geyelln,  the  Washington 
Post. 

Mr.  Richard  S.  Aldrich,  International  Basic 
Economy  Corporation. 

Mr.  Henry  Geyelln,  Council  for  Latin 
America. 

Mr.  Jacob  Kaplan,  consultant  in  Interna- 
tional finance  and  economics. 

Mr.  Reed  Irvine.  Board  of  Governors,  the 
Federal  Reserve  System. 

Mr.  James  Grant,  Agency  for  International 
Development. 

Mr.  Joel  Bernstein.  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development. 

TRANSCRIPT   OF    THK   SEMINAR   PROCEEDINGS 

Mr.  GooDELL.  Ladles  and  gentlemen,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Republican  Planning  and 
Research  Committee  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, it  Is  my  great  pleasure  to  open 
our  seminar  on  foreign  aid  and  economic 
development. 

I  want  to  welcome  to  our  discussion  this 
morning  the  distinguished  members  of  our 
panel  and  my  colleajues  In  the  Congress  who 
are  present,  particularly  those  In  ranking 
positions  with  the  key  committees  whose 
responsibility  It  will  be  In  the  very  near 
future  to  evaluate  and  pass  upon  the  admin- 
istration's foreign  aid  proposals. 

I  also  want  to  welcome  the  eminent  gen- 
tlemen who  have  consented  to  serve  as  ob- 
servers and  whom  I  shall  shortly  Introduce. 

This  Is  the  second  in  a  series  of  public 
nonpartisan  seminars  on  critical  national 
issues  to  be  hel,d  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Republican  Planning  and  Research  Com- 
mittee. The  first,  on  the  balance  of  payments 
problem,  took  place  on  January  24th  last. 
A  Congressional  Record  reprint  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  that  aCalr  has  been  prepared 
and  Is  available  here  this  morning  for  those 
of  you  who  wish  to  have  a  copy. 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  the  response  which 
our  balance  of  payments  discussion  encount- 
ered In  the  Congress  and  elsewhere,  espe- 
cially m  the  academic  community,  has  been 
exceptional. 

In  todays  seminar  on  foreign  aid,  we  have 
again  endeavored  to  bring  to  bear  on  a  vital 
national  question  the  resources  of  the  aca- 
demic community,  la  particular,  the  skills 


and  knowledge  of  economists  of  international 
repute. 

We  arc  particularly  pleased  and  honored  to 
have  with  us  on  our  panel  Professor  Gun- 
nar  Myrdal  of  Sweden,  author  of  an  his- 
toric work  on  race  relations  in  the  United 
States,  "An  American  Dilemma,"  and  equally 
well  known  as  an  authority  on  the  problems 
of  the  developing  countries. 

Recently  Professor  Myrdal  publlKhed  a  mas- 
sive three-volume  work  entitled  "Asian 
Drama:  An  Inquiry  Into  the  Poverty  of  Na- 
tlon.s",  which  lias  been  widely  commented 
on  for  Its  unusual  and  provocative  analysis 
tf  the  obstacles  to  protrress  In  Apia  We  un- 
den-land  this  .study  has  been  at  least  three 
years  in  tlie  making  and  we  hi  pe  very  much 
that  Professor  Myrdal  will  present  to  vis 
some  t  f  hlR  principal  nn<llnR.s. 

The  other  distinguished  members  of  our 
panel  are  Dr.  John  Pincus.  of  the  li;ind  Cor- 
poration, editor  of  the  recently  published 
anthology,  "Reshaping  the  World  Economy;" 
Professor  Gustav  Rnnis.  a  distinguished 
authority  on  foreign  aid  and  Director  of  the 
Economic  Growth  Center  at  Yale  University; 
Mr.  Lester  Brown,  a  noted  economist  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  who  special- 
izes m  the  agricultural  problenis  of  the  less- 
developed  countries; 

Professor  Thom.as  Molnar,  of  C.  W.  Post 
College.  Long  Island  University,  who  Is  the 
author  of  several  books  on  Africa  and  who 
has  traveled  extensively  in  that  continent  as 
well  as  In  A.sla  .ind  Latin  America. 

It  Is  my  pleasure,  finally,  to  Introduce  Dr. 
Irving  S.  Friedman.  Economic  Adviser  to  the 
President  of  the  World  Bank. 

Gentlemen,  we  are  greatly  in  your  debt  for 
t-iklng  the  time  to  be  with  us  this  morning 
and  to  help  us  grapple  with  what  is  ad- 
mittedly a  vast  and  complex  and,  need  I  add, 
controversial  subject. 

In  addition  to  our  panelists,  the  following 
distinguished  observers  are  with  us:  Mr. 
Felix  Belalr,  of  the  New  York  Times:  Mr. 
Davicl  Willis,  of  the  Chri.stlan  Science  Moni- 
tor: Mr.  Philip  L.  Geyelin.  of  The  Washing- 
ton Post;  Mr.  Rlchprd  S.  Aldrich.  Vice  Presi- 
dent. International  Basic  Economy  Corpora- 
tion; Mr.  William  E.  Barlow,  President. 
Council  for  Latin  America;  Mr.  Henry  Geyel- 
ln. Executive  Vice  President,  Council  for 
Latin  America;  Mr.  Jacob  Kaplan,  consulwnt 
In  international  finance  and  economics;  Mr. 
Reed  Irvine.  Chief  of  the  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America  Section  of  the  Division  of  In- 
ternational Finance,  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System;  Messrs.  James 
Grant  and  Joel  Bernstein  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development.  Mr.  Grant  Is  As- 
sistant Administrator  for  AID  in  Vietnam 
and  was  formerly  the  AID  Mission  Director 
In  Turkey.  Mr  Bernstein  is  .Special  Assistant 
to  the  Administrator  of  AID,  William  Gaud, 
and  was  formerly  Mission  Director  in  Korea. 
Also  with  us  as  an  observer  is  Mr.  Jeff 
Starn.  of  the  Congressional  Quarterly.  Last, 
but  not  least.  I  want  to  present  to  you  the 
Director  of  Research  of  the  House  Republican 
Conference,  Dr.  Patrick  M.  Boarman.  on  my 
left,  himself  a  specialist  In  international  eco- 
nomics and  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  C.  W. 
Post  College.  Long  Island  University. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  for  more  than  twen- 
ty years  this  Nation  has  led  the  way  in  help- 
ing the  poor  nations  of  the  world  strive  to 
overcome  hunger,  disease,  poverty,  and  the 
despair  which  attends  them.  In  doing  this 
we  have,  it  Is  true,  acted  in  our  own  best  In- 
terest: but.  together  with  our  allies  in  the 
developed  world,  we  have  also  collaborated 
In  one  of  the  greatest  humanitarian  ven- 
tures of  modern  times.  The  total  amount  of 
aid  extended  bv  this  country  to  other  na- 
tions between  1946  and  1967  is  $128  billion. 
If  purely  military  aid  is  subtracted  from  tliis 
total,  we  are  left  with  the  still  enormous  stmi 
of  $90  billion.  Our  record  in  this  regard 
stands  alone;  It  Is  one  of  which  we  can  be 
justly  proud. 


Nevertheless,  our  position  In  the  world 
economy  has  radically  changed  from  what  It 
was  twenty  years  ago.  The  dollar  has  fallen 
on  evil  days  and  remains  In  a  most  pre- 
carious position  abroad.  Our  trade  surplus 
has  all  but  vanished  and  at  home  we  con- 
front a  financial  crl.sls  as  severe  tis  any  In 
our  history.  In  view  of  the  gravity  of  our 
own  fiscal  problem  and  the  urgent  demands 
made  on  our  resources  here  at  home.  It  may 
be  rightly  asked  if  we  can  afford  to  have  an 
aid  program  :it  all.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
gap  Ijctween  tlie  rich  and  the  poor  luitlons 
Is  not  lessening,  it  Is  rapidly  widening.  Free- 
dom, dignity,  and,  indeed,  life  Itself  for  mil- 
lions of  people  m  the  most  densely  populated 
portions  of  the  globe  remain  in  jeopardy.  It 
is  equally  valid,  therefore,  to  Inquire  whether 
we  can  afford  7iot  to  have  an  aid  program. 

It  is  at  all  events  clear  that  the  United 
suites  stands  at  a  crossroads  In  Its  relations 
with  the  poorer  nations  of  the  world.  The 
amount  of  aid  which  has  been  requested  for 
1969  Is  u  mlnlscule  fraction  of  this  Nation's 
gross  national  product.  In  f:ict.  It  is  less 
than  one-half  of  one  percent  of  GNP.  But 
the  relatively  small  size  of  the  proposed  aid 
program  does  not  adequately  measure  Its 
profound  bearing  on  the  present  and  future 
relations  of  this  Nation  with  the  less-devel- 
oped nations  of  the  free  world.  What  we  de- 
cide here  In  the  Congress  In  the  next  daya 
and  weeks  will  have  consequences  of  the 
greatest  moment  for  ourselves  and  lor  the 
poorer  nations. 

We  in  the  Congress  are  earnestly  seeking 
advice  and  information  abovit  the  foreign 
aid  program  which  will  help  us  to  make 
sound  decisions  on  this  vital  l.ssue.  I  would 
like  to  Invite  our  discussants  to  offer  us  what- 
ever specific  suggestions  may  occur  to  them 
with  respect  to  the  pending  legislation  on 
foreign  r.ld.  In  this  connection,  it  wovild  be 
helpful  If  we  could  consider  the  following 
principal  questions: 

1.  What  has  U.S.  foreign  aid  accomplished 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II? 

2.  V/hat  lessons  have  we  learned  In  respect 
to  wrong  and  Ineffective  uses  of  aid  to  pro- 
mote development  of  the  less-developed 
countries? 

3.  Where  do  we  go  from  here?  What  new 
approaches  to  aid  ought  we  to  consider? 
What  must  be  done  to  give  maximum  effec- 
tiveness.to  U.S.  aid  now  and  in  the  future? 

4.  Give»  the  need  for  fiscal  stringency  in 
this  country  and  in  the  face  of  the  extreme 
aggravation  of  our  balance  of  payments  prob- 
lem, should  we  have  an  aid  program  at  all? 
If  an  aid  program  is  found  to  be  indlspen- 
.sable,  what  is  the  amount  of  economic  aid 
this  Nation  can  and  should  make  available 
and  what  forms  should  it  take? 

5.  Can  our  foreign  aid  make  any  signifi- 
cant contribution  toward  narrowing  the  gap 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor  nations? 

6.  What  role  does  the  economic  system  of 
a  less-developed  country  play  in  the  success- 
ful absorption  of  foreign  aid?  Should  the 
economies  of  the  developing  countries  be 
centrally  planned  or  should  greater  reliance 
be  placed  on  a  free  enterprise  market  econ- 
omy to  give  maximum  play  to  individual 
incentives? 

I  would  hope  that  by  raising  such  ques- 
tions we  could  come  to  grips  with  the  basic 
purposes  of  our  aid  program  and  with  the 
realistic  limits  on  our  aid  effort  which  are 
imposed  both  by  our  own  resources  and  the 
absorptive  capacity  of  the  less-developed 
countries. 

I  turn  now  to  our  distinguished  panelists 
from  whom  we  shall  hear  first.  May  I  sug- 
gest that  because  of  the  limited  time  we  have 
at  our  disposal,  each  participant  keep  his  re- 
marks within  a  reasonable  period.  Let  me  add 
that  our  panelists  have  submitted  longer 
statements  of  tlielr  views  which  axe  avail- 
able here  to  interested  members  of  the  press 
and  Congress. 

When  we  have  heard  from  all  of  the  panel- 
lets,  I  propose  that  we  allot  an  additional 
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period  of  time  for  an  exchange  of  views 
among  the  panelists  Thereafter,  the  seminar 
win  b«  open  (or  questions  and  comments 
from  the  members  of  Congress  who  are  here 
with  us  and  from  our  distinguished  ob- 
servers. 

1  should  like  to  open  the  proceedings  now 
by  calling  on  Professor  Gurinar  Myrdal.  Pro- 
fessor MyrdaP 

Dr  MrsDAL  Mr  Chairman.  ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen I  must  confess  that  In  respect  to  our 
subject  which  Is  the  US  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. I  feel  somewhat  like  a  displaced  person. 
My  interest  In  foreign  aid  is  global  and  I  like 
to  think  that  I  take  the  long  view  of  Its 
function  and  slgnlflcance  At  the  same  lime. 
I  have  read  with  profound  Interest  the  docu- 
ment provided  to  us  here  by  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  ("Porelgn  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1908— Proposed  FT  1969  Pro- 
gram") I  have  great  admiration  for  what  the 
A?ency  h.is  accomplished;  the  problems  to 
which  the  document  addresses  Itself  are  Im- 
mense. I  myself  in  my  youth  have  been  a 
somctlOM  member  of  the  Swedish  govern- 
ment aad  in  those  years  the  questions  with 
which  AID  is  currently  concerned  were  In 
the  forefront  of  my  own  thinking.  My  role 
now  Is  that  of  student  and  as  such  I  try  to 
take  the  longer  and  larger  view 

I  discussed  this  point  with  Dr  Boarman: 
he  assured  me  that  the  delineation  of  a 
broader  view  would  be  useful  as  background 
for  our  discussion  this  morning. 

The  proposals  offered  to  the  Congress  by 
AID  constitute  a  program  for  one  country, 
the  United  States,  and  a  program,  moreover, 
which  Is  geared  to  what  we  hope  Is  a  tem- 
porary situation.  It  is  a  program  which  Is 
being  offered  at  a  time  when  the  United 
States  ts  experiencing  acute  dlfflcultles  with 
Its  balance  of  payments.  Americans  are  being 
asked  to  think  about  foreign  aid  when  there 
Is  mounting  unrest  in  the  universities  and 
In  the  cities  and  in  the  context  of  a  national 
election  this  Pall.  The  obvious  danger  in  all 
of  this  Is  the  temptation  to  take  an  un- 
duly provincial  view  of  the  relationships  be- 
tween this  Nation  and  the  less-developed 
world.  I  do  believe  that  we  have  to  look  at 
these  relationships  from  a  truly  international 
point  of  view  and  In  the  context  of  the  sit- 
uation in  which  the  United  States  functions 
as  the  leader  of  the  rich  countries. 

Let  me.  before  I  go  further,  make  the 
summary  observation  that  most  of  the  fig- 
ures which  are  quoted  in  the  AID  document 
about  school  enrollments  and  the  sizes  of 
gross  national  products  are  fanciful;  some 
of  them.  Indeed,  are  not  worth  the  paper 
they  are  printed  on.  The  reasons  for  this 
observation  are  developed  at  length  in  my 
book.  ("Asian  Drama")  and  I  am  not  going 
to  dwell  on  it  fiuther.  particularly  since 
none  of  the  policy  conclusions  of  the  Agency 
depend  on  these  figures.  I  wanted  to  under- 
score this  point  because  I  think  we  should 
be  cautious  when  dealing  with  figtires  from 
the  underdeveloped   world. 

My  main  point  is.  however,  that  whatever 
the  rich  world  can  do.  even  if  aid  programs 
are  made  very  much  bigger,  will  mean  very 
little.  Aid  can  only  be  of  marginal  help  to 
the  developing  countries.  The  major  things 
they  will  have  to  do  tlicmselves.  and  we  shall 
have  very  little  influence  on  these  things. 
They  must  have  more  social  discipline,  they 
must  stamp  out  corruption,  which  is  rising, 
and  which  is  a  severe  hindrance  even  if 
sometimes  we  think  that  is  Just  a  natural 
aspect  of  the  development  process. 

The  less-developed  nations  will  have  to 
Institute  educational  reforms  and  not  In  the 
simple  tenns  of  Investment  in  men,  which  In 
my  opinion  ts  not  even  a  correct  formulation 
of  the  problem.  What  is  needed  in  education 
Is  a  fundamental  change  in  its  direction,  in 
Its  content.  Much  education  in  less  developed 
countries  is  simply  niiseducatlon,  maintain- 
ing a  social  structure  which  is  against  de- 
velopment,  and  persuading  people  that  U 


you  can  read  or  write  you  shouldn't  work 
with  your  hands.  These  are  large  problems 
which  we  In  the  rich  world  cannot  do  very 
much  to  resolve. 

These  countries  need  land  reform  And  let 
me  make  clear  that  what  I  mean  Is  not  a 
wholesale  dividing  up  qI  the  land.  I  mean 
getting  a  relation  between  man  and  land 
which  makes  possible  and  provides  incentives 
for  hard  work  and  prcxluctlvc  investment. 
And  there  we  have  very  little  Influence  We 
can  make  resolutions  at  tiie  International 
assemblies  Jointly  with  the  elites  from  the 
less  developed  countries  who  are  prepared  to 
entertain  radical  solutions.  But  there  the 
m.itler  stops. 

And  so  we  can  continue  over  the  whole 
sc  .le  of  things  which  must  be  changed  in 
tho  poorer  countries,  their  Institutions  and 
attitudes.  Clearly,  tliere  must  be  .x  popula- 
tion policy  aimed  at  bringing  down  the  birth 
r.ite.  And  even  there  I  would  .say  our  con- 
tribution is  margm.^l.  Tribute  nevertheless 
needs  to  be  paid  to  American  eilorts  to  de- 
velop more  effective  contraceptive  tech- 
niques. This  is  a  real  contribution. 

But  the  problem  of  eircctlvely  controlling 
births  remains  Inunense.  Oovemments  In 
these  countries  have  to  b:  persu.ided  to  take 
a  firm  position  on  the  matter  and  I  would 
say  that  not  half  of  the  governments  in  the 
underdeveloped  world  have  taken  a  position. 
The  administrative  problems  .xre  tremendous 
(a  flagrant  example  b;ing  India).  There  ore 
shortages  of  the  needed  doctors  and  nurses 
and  paramedical  pe.-sonnel.  We  can  help  a 
little  here,  but  we  don't  have  enough  medi- 
cal people  even  to  send  out  to  train  others. 
In  other  words,  this  Is  something  which  they 
must  do  themselves. 

By  saying  all  this,  I  don't  mean  that  what 
we  are  doing  is  not  important.  These  coun- 
tries are  in  such  a  desperate  situation  that 
even  the  marginal  help  wc  provide  is  very 
important.  It  Is  indeed,  tre.'nendously  im- 
portant and  I  look  forward  to  a  time  when 
we  are  prepared  to  take  very  much  more 
radical  measures  and  to  Inctir  even  larger 
sacrifices. 

Before  I  get  speclHc  on  aid.  let  me  remind 
you  that  there  Is  a  big  field,  the  trade  field, 
where  we  have  fallen  behind  even  more  than 
in  aid.  My  great  friend.  Jacob  Vlner  of 
Princeton,  has  said  that  foreign  aid  Is  a 
sort  of  a  conscience  money  we  pje  prepared 
to  pay  to  these  coimtrlcs  because  we  are  not 
prepared  to  take  their  Imparts.  I  think  there 
Is  something  to  this. 

Fifteen  years  ago.  I  said  that  we  have  to 
have  a  double  standard  of  morality  in  com- 
mercial policy  and.  for  once,  a  double  stand- 
ard of  moraUty  which  is  not  against  weak 
people  but  for  them.  The  poorer  countries 
cannot  do  without  protection  (although  ad- 
mittedly some  of  their  protectionist  meas- 
ures are  lU-advlsed) .  But  we  can  afford  to 
do  without  protection  from^hem.  We  should 
really  open  our  markets:  ana  in  that  respect. 
America  had  not  been  very  progressive. 

The  meeting  in  New  Delhi  recently  of 
UNCTAD  was  a  step  forward  insofar  as  the 
rich  countries  made  a  general  declaration 
that  they  would  move  In  certain  directions. 
But  very  little  of  practical  value  came  out 
of  it  and  the  i>oor  nations  remain  very  dis- 
satisfied. The  trade  problem  is  one  we  can- 
not afford  to  neglect.  And  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  long-run  effectiveness  of 
foreign  aid  will  depend  very  much  on  our 
trade  policies. 

If  I  now  may  focus  on  aid:  I  do  not  need 
to  remind  you  that  In  the  sixties  the  total 
volume  of  what  we  usually  call  aid  (a  figure 
which  should  be  scrutinized  very  carefully) 
has  been  stagnating.  Whereas  the  gross  na- 
tional products  of  the  rich  countries  have 
been  increasing  rapidly  during  this  period, 
the  percentage  of  their  outputs  allocated  to 
aid  has  been  decreasing.  Moreover,  other 
changes  have  occurred  which  have  lowered 
the  quality  of  the  aid.  Originally,  aid  was 
provided  without  any  extensive  tying  of  It 


to  exports  of  the  developed  countries  Now, 
almoft  all  of  It  Is  tied  to  exports  which  has 
substantially  reduced  Its  value  to  the  less 
developed  countries.  A  study  on  Pakistan 
has  shown  that  the  tying  of  aid  has  raised 
the  cost  of  the  affected  imports  to  that 
country  by  40  prcert. 

So  in  this  rsspect  we  have  gone  backwards 
and  lowered  the  quality  of  our  aid.  Another 
aspect  of  the  lowered  quality  of  aid  is  that 
we  liave  moved  from  grants  to  loans.  For  a 
time — and  this  was  very  much  under  wise 
American  leadership — the  rate  of  interest 
was  going  down:  now  It  Is  going  up,  as  a 
reflection  of  our  own  situation.  Obviously, 
as  the  former  chief  of  the  International 
Bank  (George  Woods)  has  declared  in  ring- 
ing terms,  this  Is  n  most  dangerous  develop- 
ment which  will  Impose  Increasingly  heavier 
burdens  on  balances  of  payments  of  the 
less  developed  countries.  Here  too.  I  assert, 
we  nre  going  In  the  wrong  direction. 

The  Marshall  Plan  money  which  you 
Americans  gave  to  Europ?  consisted  pri- 
marily of  grants.  At  the  time.  I  criticized 
this  policy  and  I  think  I  was  right.  If  you 
had  given  the  money  in  the  form  of  loans, 
the  French  might  have  been  a  little  less 
dimcult  and  obstinate  In  the  current  Inter- 
national monetary  crisis  I  don't  doubt  that 
America  would  have  been  a  good  creditor 
and  would  not  have  pressed  them.  In  any 
case,  here  Is  a  case  of  where  you  gave  the 
rich  countries  grants  and  are  now  pressing 
the  poor  countries  to  take  aid  in  the  form  of 
debts.  This  represents  a  lowering  of  quality. 

It  is  also  true  of  late  that  more  and  more 
politics  has  gone  into  aid.  And.  speaking  as 
an  old-fashioned  economist,  you  will  under- 
stand me  when  I  say  th&t  when  politics  goes 
into  business,  morals  go  down.  It  is  worth 
remembering,  incidentally,  that  of  the  share 
of  your  gross  national  income  taken  by  aid. 
something  between  30  and  40  per  cent  goes 
to  South  Vietnam.  Many  of  us  would  not 
reckon  that  as  a  regular  part  of  aid  to  unde- 
veloped countries.  This  Is  part  of  your  in- 
volvement In  the  Vietnam  war. 

We  are  not  going  to  discuss  the  Vietnam 
war  but  I  will  merely  say  that  you  have  to 
deflate  your  aid  figures  to  allow  for  Viet- 
nam and  you  will  have  a  figure  which  Is 
comparable  to  what  we  In  Sweden  are  doing. 
The  fact  that  the  aid  program  Is  trending 
downwards  in  America  is  not  in  itself  bad. 
Fifteen  years  ago.  I  said  that  a  dangerous 
Illusion,  shared  by  both  Americans  and  the 
rest  of  the  world,  was  that  because  of  Amer- 
ica's immense  wealth  it  could  alone  provide 
the  aid  needed  by  the  whole  world.  This  was 
a  mistaken  view  and  such  a  policy  was 
bound  to  fall. 

What  I  would  look  forward  to  in  the  pres- 
ent situation  Is  that  devoted  and  compeUnt 
people  In  AID  and  In  Congress  wii:  '.:eep 
the  torch  burning  and  provide  the  maximum 
amount  of  aid  to  underdeveloped  countries 
consistent  with  the  preservation  of  world 
confidence  In  the  dollar. 

Taking  a  longer  view.  I  believe  the  rich 
world  as  a  whole  will  very  definitely  have 
to  raise  the  level  of  aid.  My  country.  Sweden, 
currently  makes  available  In  aid  about  a 
third  of  one  percent  of  its  national  product. 
It  has  been  decided  to  raise  this  to  one 
per  cent,  that  is  three  times  as  much,  with- 
in the  next  few  years. 

Let  me  advert  to  something  else.  Too  often, 
aid  In  the  United  States  has  been  defended 
from  the  standpoint  of  foreign  policy  or  of 
national  security.  It  Is  argued  that  the  Na- 
tion is  engaged  In  aid  In  Its  own  best  in- 
terests, and  so  on.  Tou  have  always  done 
that.  You  did  It  during  the  Marshall  Plan. 
I  know  America.  And  I  know  that  this  is  a 
sort  of  perverted  purltanism.  You  have  a 
great  suspicion  of  your  own  good  motives. 
Unfortunately,  you  are  believed  and  this  is 
one  of  the  re&sons  why  your  policy  inten- 
tions are  not  always  realized.  I  am  afraid 
that  nuiny  In  Congress  are  rather  skeptical 
about  aid  because  It  baa  been  announced 
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repeatedly  that  It  Is  In  the  Nation's  political 
Interests  only  to  have  it  discovered  that  these 
interests  are  not  very  well  taken  care  of  by 
your  aid, 

A  sound  position  on  aid.  In  America  as  in 
my  country,  is  that  we  engage  in  it  because 
of  our  solidarity  with  the  poor  people.  Our 
motivation  should  be  compassion.  The  poorer 
nations  are  suffering;  we  must  try  to  help 
them.  This  Is  pure  humanltarlanism.  which 
is  so  much  nearer  to  American  ideals  and  to 
how  an  ordinary  American  thinks. 

What  is  required  is  a  change  in  our  whole 
ideology  on  aid.  In  that  connection,  we 
should  move  increasingly  to  internationalize 
aid.  Many  far-sighted  members  of  this  Con- 
gress have  been  saying  that  for  a  long  time. 
It  is  true  that  Amerlea  is  big  and  it  is  true, 
among  other  things,  that  America  is  one  of 
the  countries  which  can  rapidly  increase  its 
agricultural  production  because  of  a  long- 
standing policy  of  restricting  acreage.  And 
there  is  no  question  but  that  mass  hunger 
would  have  broken  out  long  ago  in  big  coun- 
tries Uke  India  and  Pakistan  and  Turkey  if 
it  hadn't  been  for  the  P.L.  480  aid.  But  the 
gradual  drylng-up  of  agricultural  surpluses 
will  ultimately  raise  the  cost  of  this  program 
to  the  point  where  the  Congress  may  be  less 
and  less  Inclined  to  support  it.  And  Ameri- 
cans may  rightly  Insist  that  other  developed 
nations  carry  their  fair  share  of  the  aid 
burden.  But  these  are  all  reasons  why  aid 
needs  to  be  internationally  organized. 

As  an  old  international  person.  I  know 
that  tremendous  difflculties  will  have  to  be 
faced  in  moving  aid  to  an  international 
basis.  Nevertheless,  I  do  believe  that  It  is  in 
that  direction  we  must  go  and  what  we  must 
do  so  not  In  terms  of  self-interest  but  in 
terms  of  compassion,  of  solidarity  with  poor 
people.  And  if  I  may  be  frank,  one  of  our 
difficulties  has  been  that  the  rich  countries, 
including  America,  have  not  been  successful 
within  their  own  boundaries  in  getting 
people  psychologically  and  politically  pre- 
pared to  make  real  sacrifices  for  poor  people. 
Another  and  no  less  thorny  problem  is  that 
the  rich  countries  have  managed  their  econ- 
omies, internally  and  externally,  so  Ineptly 
that  they  are  already  in  serious  balance  of 
payments  difficulties  (like  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain)  or  are  on  the  verge  of 
such  dlfflcultles. 

Let  us  hope  that  we  can  change  this  pat- 
tern of  events.  I  said  once,  in  Ken  Galbraith's 
company,  if  you  were  to  put  Ken  Galbraith 
and  me  on  a  mountain  top  with  five  beauti- 
ful secretaries,  we  would  solve  the  problems 
of  a  balanced  economy  over  a  weekend.  In 
this  respect,  science  is  ahead  of  politics,  there 
Is  no  question  of  that.  In  this  connection  I 
think  that  one  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of 
the  AID  document  to  which  I  have  referred 
Is  the  part  which  orgues  that  aid  is  not  a 
burden  on  the  American  balance  of  pay- 
ments. I  think  this  Is  very  well  reasoned.  But 
the  necessity  for  such  an  argument  and  the 
thought  behind  it  is  that  aid  should  be  con- 
tingent on  a  healthy  export  surplus.  This, 
In  turn,  is  based  on  the  rational  fear  that  a 
country  whose  exports  are  slipping  is  be- 
coming   less    competitive,    internationally. 

In  my  part  of  the  world,  we  do  not  sub- 
scribe to  the  idea  of  tying  aid  to  our  exports. 
I  think  Sweden  is  actually  free  from  it. 
Whether  we  give  to  an  international  organi- 
zation or  make  bilateral  loans,  we  don't  tie 
anything.  Nevertheless,  our  export  sales  ex- 
ceed our  aid  because  our  industries  are  com- 
petitive. The  effectiveness  of  any  country's 
aid  program  is  to  that  extent  dependent  on 
its  success  in  maintaining  its  competitive- 
ness in  world  markets. 
Tliank  you. 

Mr.  GooDELL.  Thank  you.  Professor  Myrdal. 
I  should  have  paid  special  tribute  to  the 
Members  of  Congress  who  are  here.  Three 
Members  are  present  from  our  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  who  might  qualify  in  your 
category    of    "mentors"    and    "pedagogues": 


Clem  Zablockl  of  Wisconsin,  John  Monagan 
of  Connecticut,  and  Donald  Praser  of  Min- 
nesota; and  from  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee.  Thomas  Ashley  of  Ohio. 

I  noted  in  the  audience  Congressmen 
Wiley  Mayne,  William  Roth,  Garner  Shrlver. 
Robert  Corbett,  Edward  Blester,  and  Theo- 
dore Kupferman.  We  are  delighted  to  have 
them  here  and  I  am  sure  that  we  will  have 
others  coming  in  and  out. 

Other  Members  whose  attendance  was 
noted  included:  Robert  McClory,  William 
Brock.  Don  Clausen,  Ross  Adair,  Charles 
Whalen.  Roger  Zion.  Larry  Wirm.  William 
Wampler. 

I  would  ask  the  other  panelists  to  do  their 
best  within  reason  to  stay  within  ten  min- 
utes in  their  presentations  so  we  can  have  a 
full  exchange  later  among  the  panelists. 
Our  next  speaker  is  Dr.  Irving  S.  Friedman. 
Economic  Adviser  to  the  President  of  the 
World  Bank.  Dr.  Friedman? 

Dr.  Friedman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  appreciation  for 
the  opportunity  to  participate  in  this  panel. 
As  you  are  all  aware,  the  Congress  is  now 
considering  legislation  of  considerable  im- 
portance to  the  World  Bank  group  in  which 
I  work.  I  am  sure  that  you  win  understand 
if  in  my  brief  remarks  I  do  not  express  views 
on  this  pending  legislation. 

Very  important  questions — and,  if  I  may 
say,  very  difficult  questions — have  been  put 
to  us  lor  consideration  today.  These  ques- 
tions encompass  virtually  all  of  post-war  his- 
tory in  both  the  developing  and  developed 
worlds,  indeed,  many  cannot  be  answered 
without  looking  deeply  into  pre-war  history. 
However,  they  are  fair  questions  of  the  kind 
we  have  to  cope  with  in  our  day-to-day  work. 

In  reaching  answers  to  such  questions 
there  are  cei^ain  key  facts  which  I  find-  use- 
ful always  to  keep  in  mind  and  these  may 
be  useful  to  summarize  for  our  discussions 
today. 

1.  Since  1950  the  world  economy  has  ex- 
perienced an  annual  rate  of  growth  esti- 
mated at  about  4.5  per  cent  in  real  terms, 
which  is  probably  without  precedent  in  his- 
tory for  its  magnitude  and  continuity.  The 
aggregate  production  of  goods  and  services 
in  the  world  Is  now  more  than  twice  as  high 
as  it  was  in  1950.  In  1967  it  probably  reached 
a  total  of  $2,000  billion,  with  about  three- 
quarters  of  this  huge  output  in  the  indus- 
trial countries.  Nevertheless,  for  a  com- 
bination of  well  known  reasons,  many  of 
these  wealthy  industrial  countries  have  re- 
peatedly, if  not  chronically,  experienced 
shortages  of  resources  and  savings  and  ac- 
companying Inflationary  pressures. 

2.  The  United  States  has  continued  to  be 
by  far  the  largest  single  entity  In  the  world 
economy.  It  accounts  for  almost  two-fifths 
of  world  output. 

3.  The  so-called  developing  or  poor  coun- 
tries have  experienced  rates  of  growth  in 
the  post-war  period  comparable  to  those  of 
the  advanced  countries.  However,  because 
of  their  very  low  starting  points  the  diver- 
gences between  the  poor  and  the  rich  coun- 
tries have  become  greater,  not  .smaller.  More- 
over, the  category  of  developing  countries 
include  a  great  diversity  of  nations,  rang- 
ing from  those  with  estimated  per  capita  in- 
comes of  about  S50  per  person  to  about 
$1,200  per  person.  Indeed,  the  differences 
within  these  categories  are  greater  than  the 
differences  between  the  more  affluent  of  the 
developing  countries  and  the  countries  we 
usually  refer  to  as  advanced  countries.  When 
we  look  closely  at  these  developing  countries, 
we  find  that  those  in  South  Asia  and  Africa, 
which  are  the  poorest  to  begin  with,  are 
those  which  have  the  lowest  growth  rates. 

4.  The  growth  rates  of  the  developing 
countries  become  particularly  disconcerting 
when  they  are  measured  in  terms  of  per  cap- 
ita income  rather  than  total  income.  This  is 
essentlallv  because  of  the  relatively  high  rate 
of   population   increase  In  these   countries. 


Indeed,  since  1960  the  developing  countries 
have  had  a  rate  of  population  growth  more 
than  twice  as  high  as  In  the  advanced  coun- 
tries. 

Latin  America,  which  had  the  highest  rates 
of  population  growth,  experienced  only  a  1.8 
per  cent  rate  of  improvement  in  per  capita 
income.  In  South  Asia,  the  combined  im- 
pact of  rising  population  and  sluggish 
growth  reduced  the  Increase  of  per  capita 
income  to  only  about  one-half  of  one  per 
cent  per  year.  Pakistan,  however,  it  might  be 
interesting  to  point  out,  did  not  conform 
to  this  picture. 

5.  Within  these  overall  growth  rates  we 
find  rather  dramatic  differences  in  the  vari- 
ous sectors  of  the  economy.  In  all  regions, 
manufacturing  production  increased  at  a 
fairly  rapid  rate,  amounting  to  about  7  per 
cent  per  year.  Agricultural  production,  in 
sharp  contrast,  has  grown  much  more  slowly. 
Since  in  these  areas  more  than  half  of  the 
population  is  engaged  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits and  about  one-third  of  the  domestic 
product  originates  in  agriculture,  the  poor 
performance  of  agriculture  has  meant  poor 
total  performance.  With  poor  agricultural  In- 
come, domestic  markets  for  manufactures 
and  senates  remain  very  small  despite  popu- 
lation size  and  growth.  Moreover,  the  slow 
expansion  of  agricultural  production  has 
made  the  balance  of  payments  problems  of 
many  countries  more  difficult  becavise  they 
are  often  heavily  dependent  on  agricultural 
products  for  exports  and  in  .some  cases,  be- 
cause their  rising  populations  tend  to  out- 
strip local  food  production  and  hence  to 
increase  imports.  I  would  like  to  add,  paren- 
thetically, that,  for  the  reasons  mentioned, 
recent  evidence  of  changing  governmental 
and  public  attitudes  toward  agriculture  in 
Asia  are  most  welcome. 

6.  Apart  from  the  problems  of  agriculture, 
very  significant  progress  has  been  made  in 
building  the  foundations  of  modern  econ- 
omies— roads,  water  supply,  sotirces  of  en- 
ergy, etc.  have  been  greatly  improved.  Liter- 
acy has  been  increased,  although  I  concede 
Professor  Myrdal's  point  that  not  all  of  the 
education  by  any  means  has  been  well  di- 
rected. And  better  health  has  become  much 
more  prevalent.  Probably  one  of  the  reasons 
why  growth  rates  in  developing  countries 
have  not  been  higher  is  that  so  much  of 
investment  has  gone  into  needed  public 
works  and  the  full  fruits  of  these  invest- 
ments in  increased  outputs  will  be  registered 
only  in  the  years  to  come.  These  real  indi- 
cators of  progress  warn  us  against  oversim- 
plified generalizations  about  success  or  fail- 
xire  in  these  countries. 

7.  To  those  of  us  engaged  in  development 
finance,  export  earnings  are  of  particular 
importance  and  interest.  Experience  indicates 
that  the  export  sector  provides  the  spark  for 
the  rest  of  the  economy.  Where,  as  in  a  coun- 
try like  Korea,  exports  have  done  very  well, 
the  development  process  has  usually  been 
much  more  accelerated  than  in  countries 
such  as  in  South  Asia,  which  have  not  suc- 
ceeded as  well  in  expanding  exports. 

Exports  also  provide  foreign  exchange 
without  which  the  countries  could  not  ob- 
tain the  capital  goods  needed  for  the  modern- 
ization and  rationalization  of  their  econ- 
omies. Indeed,  we  sometimes  forget  that  of 
the  foreign  exchange  used  by  countries  for 
development.  80  percent  on  an  average  ac- 
crues from  their  own  export  earnings. 

8.  Despite  the  .Tttention  which  is  paid  to 
the  provision  of  external  capital,  in  most  of 
the  developing  countries  the  great  bulk  of 
resources  for  development  are  found  in  the 
countries  themselves.  On  average,  about  80 
per  cent  of  the  investments  in  the  poor  coun- 
tries are  financed  from  their  own  resources. 
Moreover,  as  a  gioup  these  countries,  despite 
their  low  levels  of  output,  have  tended  to 
save  an  increasing  proportion  of  their  cur- 
rent Income.  The  development  effort  being 
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made  today  la  Tory  largely  tbe  effort  of  the 
poor  countrle*. 

External  capital,  whether  from  private  or 
public  sources,  bilateral  or  multilateral,  plays 
a  critically  Important  part,  but  it  has  not 
been  a  substitute  for  the  efforts  of  the  de- 
veloping countries.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the 
developing  countries  cannot  do  more  for 
themselves.  Indeed,  unless  they  do  more  for 
themselves,  there  is  no  hope  whatever  for 
solving  their  grave  problems  no  matter  how 
much  external  financing  can  be  obtained. 
In  many  countries,  for  example,  more  effec- 
tive savings  efforts  and  more  realistic  mone- 
tary policies  need  to  be  instituted.  More 
realistic  family  planning  programs  are  in- 
dispensable. 

Such  changes  are  the  necessary  prelude  to 
major  economic  transformations. 

9.  The  flow  of  external  capital,  public  and 
private,  to  the  developing  countries  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  opportunities  for  pro- 
ductive Investment.  We  have  Anally  come  to 
a  stage  In  history  where  there  is  no  doubt 
that  OKire  foreign  capital  can  be  efflciently 
used.  9or  many  years  the  developing  coun- 
tries have  been  steadily  Improving  their 
ability  to  use  effectively  both  their  domestic 
savings  and  funds  from  abroad.  We  have  es- 
timated, in  the  World  Bank,  that  another 
$3  to  94  billion  of  external  capital  could  now 
be  effectively  employed  by  the  developing 
countries  as  compared  to  current  capital 
flows.  In  1967  it  is  estimated  that  a  total 
net  flow  of  external  capital  from  public 
sources  amounted  to  something  more  than  (7 
billion,  with  another  S3  to  94  billion  or  so 
net  from  private  sources. 

10.  Finally,  a  number  of  countries  in  the 
less-developed  world  are  experiencing  diffi- 
culties in  coping  with  their  foreign  debts. 
The  external  public  and  publicly-guaranteed 
debt  of  the  less-developed  countries  amounts 
to  over  940  billion.  The  service  on  this  debt 
amounts  to  close  to  94  billion  per  year  and 
has  been  growing  more  rapidly  than  export 
earnings. 

As  all  statlstlca,  these  figures  have  to  be 
Interpreted  rather  carefully  as  to  their  sig- 
nificance. It  Is  rlmply  wrong  to  imply  that  the 
problem  of  excessive  foreign  debt  is  now  a 
general  problem.  It  Is  a  serious  problem  for 
a  number  of  countries  and  is  likely  to  become 
ever  more  serious  unless  steps  are  taken  to 
make  external  capital  available  to  these 
countries  on  terms  which  are  more  manage- 
able than  thoee  which  have  prevailed  In  the 
past.  Obviously,  the  developing  countries 
must  take  steps  to  ensure  the  most  efficient 
use  of  Imported  capital  within  a  framework 
of  sound  development  policies. 

The  record  Is  thus  clearly  not  one  of  un- 
quaUtled  success  or  unmitigated  failure.  It 
la  very  mixed  and  changing.  I  believe,  bow- 
ever,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  can  learn  sev- 
eral clear  lessons  from  this  experience.  First 
and  foremost  Is  that  the  policies  which  the 
poor  countries  themselves  adopt  are  of  the 
most  critical  importance  In  determining  de- 
velopment progress.  Nothing  can  substitute 
for  their  own  good  performance.  Secondly,  a 
sustained  and  increasing  flow  of  external 
capital  can  b«  effectively  employed  and.  if 
it  is  not  available,  the  developing  countries 
will  fall  even  further  behind  the  develoi>ed 
countries.  Thirdly,  it  is  In  the  Interest  of  all 
to  bring  about  the  largest  possible  flow  of 
private  capital  since  private  capital  brings 
with  It  modern  management  skills,  other 
technology,  access  to  markets,  and  future  as 
well  as  current  financing.  Effective  develop- 
ment finance  will  try  to  combine  the  pursuit 
of  sound  development  policies  by  the  de- 
veloping countries,  the  provision  of  adequate 
external  assistance  on  reasonable  terms  from 
the  developed  countries,  and  the  participa- 
tion of  private  industry  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible. 

The  developing  coxmtrtes  cannot  expect  to 
obtain  external  capital  unless  they  pursue 
sound  poUcles.  but  the  industrial  countries 


cannot  expect  that  such  policies  will  succeed 
unless  the  needed  additional  external  finance 
Is  forthcoming. 

Finally,  I  would  lUw  to  register  the  view 
that  failure  on  the  part  of  developing  and 
developed  countries  to  take  the  necessary 
measures  for  effective  action  and  tlevelop- 
ment  is  bound  to  increase  social  and  po- 
UUcal  Instability  all  over  the  world. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  GooDELL.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Friedman. 

While  I  recognize  that  the  remarks  our 
panelists  have  prepared  may  not  conform 
directly  tQ  the  five  questions  which  we  posed 
at  the  outset.  I  hope  we  can  get  the  dis- 
cussion subsequently  centered  on  these  five 
questions.  For  the  present,  the  panelists  are 
free  to  give  their  broad  views  and  to  respond 
to  previous  panelists  If  they  wish. 

Professor  Oustav  Ranis  of  Tale  University. 

Dr.  Ranis.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

As  the  Chairman  pointed  out  In  his  open- 
ing remarks,  the  present  situation,  after 
twenty  years  of  foreign  assistance.  Is  a  rather 
grim  one.  I  don't  think  we  can  call  It  fatigue 
any  longer.  We  can  start  worrying  about 
sleeping  sickness  in  the  foreign  assistance 
business. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  many  and  com- 
plicated, but  I  think  they  come  down  to  two 
main  questions  that  have  been  raised  in 
the  minds  of  Congressmen,  of  the  man  in 
the  street,  and  of  donor  countries.  They  are: 
is  aid-giving  really  effective  In  ensuring  so- 
cial, economic  and  political  progress  In  the 
less-developed  world?  And.  second,  IX  AID 
is  effective,  why  should  we  care? 

Now.  if  both  of  these  grounds  are  domi- 
nant, that  is.  (a)  if  It  Is  Important  to  the 
development  process,  and  (b)  if  we  should 
care,  it  is  presumed  that  reasonable  men 
will  find  It  In  their  hearts  and  minds  to  vote 
larger  aid  appropriations.  If  either  one  of 
these  trends  Is  weak,  we  can  understand  the 
present  fatigue. 

Let  me  talk  about  each  of  these  In  order. 
First,  how  much  difference  does  aid  make 
to  development?  Mr.  Friedman  has  given  us 
some  figures  about  the  long  period  from  1950 
to  the  present  time  which  sounded  pretty 
encouraging.  They  are  pretty  encouraging. 
However.  I  think  one  has  to  look  a  little  more 
closely  at  what  happened  during  the  fifties 
as  opposed  to  what  has  happened  during  the 
sixties  In  order  to  answer  the  first  question 
that  I  posed.  I  would  say  that  the  progress 
in  the  less-developed  world  during  the  1950's 
was  lar  from  adequate  In  terms  of  the  re- 
sources put  In  by  the  donors.  What  is  not 
recognized  lt>  the  substantial  tum-around  In 
a  number  of  countries — by  no  means  every* 
where — that  has  taken  place  In  the  sixties. 

Now,  I  think  that  both  the  donor  and  the 
recipients  should  share  some  of  the  guilt 
<lf  guilt  Is  the  right  word)  for  the  perform- 
ance in  the  fifties.  On  the  recipient  side.  I 
think  it  Is  fair  to  say  that  after  the  first 
flush  of  Independence  and  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  development  could  be  foreordained 
by  government  Just  as  political  Independ- 
ence had  been  foreordained,  a  pattern 
emerged  in  most  less-developed  countries 
which  militated  against  rapid  growth.  That 
pattern  can  be  summarized  very  briefly  in 
terms  of  a  feeUng  that  the  government 
should  either  allocate  resources  to  the  pri- 
vate sector  by  direct  administrative  controls, 
or  handle  some  of  the  activities  itself  to 
Insure  that  the  colonial  pattern  which  had 
existed  prior  to  World  War  11  In  many  coun- 
tries would  be  broken.  What  we  had  was  a 
well-intentioned  effort  to  substitute  desires 
for  development  on  a  national  basis  for  the 
previous  patterns  of  trade  and  growth. 

Thus,  with  the  beet  intentions,  govern- 
ment deficit  financing  was  embarked  upon 
in  a  large  number  of  countries  in  excess. 
Exchange  control  arose,  that  U,  the  desire  on 
the  part  of  governments  to  get  bold  of  the 
foreign  exchange  resources  which  previously 
had  been  plowed  back  In  the  raw  material 
•xporUng  sectors.  The  idea  was  to  get  hold  ot 


thoee  resources  and  put  th«n  Into  Industry 
because  there  seemed  to  be  a  high  correla- 
tion between  Industrialisation  and  develop- 
ment. As  a  result,  the  so-called  control  syn- 
drome made  its  appearance.  Development  ef- 
forts were  concentrated  on  large  scale  indus- 
try, whether  public  or  private.  It  was  Inevi- 
table that  an  enclave  type  of  development 
should  occur  which  did  not  touch  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  potential  actors  in  the 
less-developed  society,  including,  notably, 
small-scale  and  medium-scale  Industrialists 
and  farmers. 

All  of  this  caused  the  energies  of  both  civil 
servants  and  of  would-be  entrepreneurs,  to 
be  directed  either  towards  continuously 
modifying  the  control  structure  or  trying  to 
circumvent  it  or  buying  their  way  around  it. 
Thus,  the  most  precious  gift  of  all.  individu- 
al entrepreneurial  energy,  was  frequently 
dissipated. 

TTie  aid  givers,  the  U.S.  among  them,  share 
part  of  the  guilt  for  this  development.  We 
did  have  mistaken  notions  about  Marshall 
Plan  carryovers  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  We 
didn't  really  face  up  to  the  fact  that  we  were 
now  entering  an  entirely  new  ball  game  and 
couldn't  Just  dispose  of  It  with  a  little  tech- 
nical assistance  or  by  just  sending  some 
money.  In  fact,  we  were  dealing  here  with 
a  host  of  Institutional  obstacles  which  had 
to  be  understood  and  then  overcome  by  mu- 
tual understanding  on  the  part  of  ourselves 
and  the  recipients.  During  the  fifties,  we 
thought  that  resources  were  more  important 
than  the  quality  of  the  domestic  effort  in 
these  countries.  The  fact  is  that  in  at  least 
some  countries,  and  in  a  number  of  Impor- 
tant cases,  there  has  been  a  significant  turn- 
around In  the  view  of  the  growth  process 
and  In  what  are  the  main  springs  of  develop- 
ment. 

The  objective,  it  should  be  noted,  Is  still 
the  same.  These  countries  still  want  to 
break  away  from  their  colonial  patterns. 
They  want  to  develop  on  a  national  basis. 
But  the  tools  are  becoming  somewhat  dif- 
ferent and  so  la  the  quality  of  ovu'  assist- 
ance, even  though  I  don't  want  to  argue  the 
quality  points  that  Dr.  Myrdal  mentioned. 
There  is  another  kind  of  quality  which  I 
think  has  Increased  tremendously,  namely, 
the  quality  of  aid  as  a  catalyst.  This  new 
function  of  aid  is  not  simply  to  be  a  pro- 
vider of  resources,  to  put  more  wine  into  old 
and  leaky  bottles,  but  to  try  to  create  better 
bottles  in  the  less-developed  world. 

What  we  really  have  here  Is  a  new  focus  on 
the  mobilization  of  all,  or  at  least  of  most  of 
the  domestic  actors:  the  peasants,  the  small 
industrialists,  the  medium-scale  Industrial- 
ists, In  addition  to  those  fat  cats  who  used 
to  get  the  benefits  of  the  control  system.  Now, 
the  Ingredients  of  this  new  change  are  more 
restraint  on  government  spending,  reduction 
of  foreign  exchange  controls,  liberalization  of 
imports,  letting  people  have  access  to  re- 
sources on  a  more  competitive  basis.  I  am 
not  saying  that  government  ought  to  stand 
aside;  but  government  has  to  exercise  re- 
straint with  respect  to  what  it  can  do  and 
what  It  cannot  do,  with  respect  to  the  kinds 
of  tools  It  uses  and  the  kinds  of  tools  it  just 
cannot  use. 

Aid  is  crucial  In  this  process,  because  even 
though  it  may  be  tinlmportant  In  magnitude 
(it  may  only  be  91  out  of  96,  or  91  out  of  910) , 
and  is  often  needed  to  reassure  thoee  civil 
servants  who  are  going  to  take  those  steps, 
who  are  going  to  loosen  those  controls,  that 
they  wont  be  caught  short.  If  in  doubt,  civil 
servants  usually  don't  want  to  take  a  chance. 
This  is  true  all  over  the  world.  And  if  there 
Is  doubt,  aid  can  help  to  dissipate  It.  Aid 
aUowB  the  authorities  to  liberalize  their  sys- 
tem without  worrying  about  the  small  loses 
in  tax  revenues  or  In  foreign  exchange  re- 
serves which  might  follow  Immediately  upon 
the  loosening  up  of  the  restrictions. 

Aid  is  very  Important  because  It  can  pro- 
vide the  particular  kinds  of  institutions  that 
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are  necessary  for  the  growth  of  the  financial 
intermediaries  and  the  adaptive  research  re- 
quired to  get  the  new  seeds  not  only  sown 
but  made  safe  for  mass  use  across  the 
countryside.  Aid  makes  possible  technical  ad- 
vice and,  of  course,  actual  Imports  of  com- 
modities. The  latter  have  gone  Increasingly 
not  to  big,  fancy  structures  as  in  the  fifties, 
but  increasingly  for  such  things  as  fertilizer 
for  these  farmers  who  now  have  the  Incen- 
tives to  put  the  fertilizer  and  the  new  seeds 
and   the  new   technology  to  work. 

In  short,  there  has  been  a  inajor  change  In 
emphasis.  Let  me  mention  some  of  the  coun- 
tries In  question  here.  Taiwan  we  all  know 
about.  The  structural  changes  there  begin- 
ning in  1961  Included  land  reform,  devalua- 
tion, and  an  increase  in  the  savings  rate  from 
5  to  20  per  cent  In  1966.  By  1965  we  were  able 
to  graduate  Taiwan,  at  least  from  AID  assist- 
ance, and  to  set  It  on  its  own  feet. 

That  is  basically  the  purpose  of  oxir  foreign 
assistance;  It  is  not  to  close  gaps.  I  think  tlie 
closing  of  gaps  Is  a  much  misunderstood 
phenomenon.  We  are  never  going  to  close 
gaps  absolutely,  even  if  these  countries  grow 
faster  than  we  do.  The  absolute  gnp  is  going 
to  continue  to  increase.  The  problem  really  is 
to  try  to  get  them  on  their  oT»rn  feet  so  they 
can  have  progress  year  by  year,  which  is  v;hat 
most  people  want.  They  want  to  liave  a  better 
year  next  year  than  this  year,  and  they  want 
to  have  a  better  life  for  their  children  than 
they  have  had.  I  tibink  the  gap  analysis  Is 
often  very  much  misunderstood. 

Now,  Korea  is  another  such  case.  We  had  a 
problem  with  stabilization  lor  many  years; 
inflation  was  rampant  during  the  &Ities  and 
even  the  early  sixties.  But  ultimately  we  got 
that  under  control;  there  was  a  devaluation 
in  1964;  imports  were  liberalized.  The  mone- 
tary system  was  reformed;  savings  rates, 
which  were  negative  in  the  late  fifties,  rose  to 
about  13  per  cent.  Export  growth  rates  are 
now  in  the  neighborhood  of  40  per  cent  a 
year. 

StUl  another  example  la  Pakistan  which  Is 
perhaps  more  tjTslcal.  It  could  be  argued 
that  Korea  ajid  Taiwan  are  special  cases, 
with  special  institutional  advantages  and 
human  resource  advantages.  Pakistan  la  not 
a  "yes,  but"  case.  P&klstan  la  an  average  less- 
developed  country  which,  when  I  was  there 
for  two  and  a  halt  years  in  the  late  fifties, 
waa  completely  stagnant.  Thoe  was  no  per 
c^tta  income  increase  whatsoever.  Now  we 
have  a  3  per  cent  per  capita  income  increase 
on  a  sustained  basis.  In  spite  ot  a  bad  mon- 
soon, in  sptte  of  war  with  India,  and  In  spite 
of  a  holdup  on  foreign  aid  that  was  imposed 
during  that  war.  Pood  production  has 
gone  up  from  a  point  at  which  it  was  barely 
enough  to  take  care  of  the  population  in- 
crease to  where  it  is  5  per  cent  a  year  ahead 
of  the  population  Increase.  Exports  are  now 
growing  at  10  p>er  cent  a  year.  Use  of  the  new 
miracle  seeds,  which  other  people  on  the 
panel  may  want  to  talk  about  further,  has 
Increased  from  a  planting  of  600,000  acres 
In  May  of  1967  to  3.5  million  acres  In  May 
of  1968. 

What  is  really  interesting  about  Pakistan, 
however.  Is  that  once  jou  open  up  the  sys- 
tem, in  respect  to  one  particular  sector,  the 
whole  thtng  begins  to  ferment,  and  growth 
becomes  possible  from  a  point  of  complete 
stagnation.  You  now  have  small  industries 
going  up  in  the  Punjab  where  even  agricul- 
ture was  once  stagnant.  Once  these  people 
had  access  to  Imports  on  a  competitive  basis, 
they  began  to  buy  the  pig  iron  they  needed  to 
build  their  tube  wells;  they  built  32,000  such 
wells  on  their  own  without  government  in- 
volvement at  all.  And  that  led  to  a  higher 
water  level  and  permitted  them  to  use  more 
fertilizer.  As  a  result,  agricultural  produc- 
tivity went  up.  At  the  same  time,  machine 
shops  went  up  all  over  the  Punjab.  This  in- 
dicates that  once  you  stop  constraining  peo- 
ple with  the  wrong  kind  of  controls  and 
pieces  of  p^>er,  they  axe  basically  able  to 


make  a  go  of  it,  and  In  the  process  to  bring 
about  growth  for  the  society  as  a  whole. 

No  one  would  have  suspected  this  would 
be  possible  in  the  late  fifties  in  this  particu- 
lar country.  Now,  I  know  this  is  an  Incom- 
plete story.  I  have  picked  successful  cases. 
There  are  unsuccessful  cases  and  I  am  will- 
ing to  admit  that.  I  think  what  is  important 
is  that  it  can  be  done  and  I  think  we  are 
much  better  at  doing  this  now  than  we  were 
some  years  ago.  Notwithstanding,  many  peo- 
ple still  think,  "this  is  a  rat  hole,  we  are 
pouring  money  dowii  the  drain,  there  Is  no 
end  In  sight,  we  are  never  going  to  get  ovit 
of  this  business,  and  why  shouldn't  we  .stop 
now?" 

I  think  the  point  Is  that  aid  docs  work 
when  reasonable  men  on  both  sides  sit  down 
together,  define  what  the  problem  is,  and 
then  xise  aid  as  a  catalyst  to  get  domestic 
decisions  made  that  have  to  be  made  before 
progress  really  can  be  sustained. 

Let  us  consider  the  second  question,  why 
should  we  care?  Even  if  it  is  true  tliat  more 
and  more  countries  will,  in  fact,  succeed  and 
graduate  from  aid,  why  should  the  United 
States  care?  We  have  got  oin-  problems.  We've 
got  our  ghettos,  we've  got  the  problems  that 
the  Chairman  has  mentioned.  I  am  not  going 
to  make  a  case  in  terms  of  enlightened  self- 
interest.  I  think  Professor  Myrdal  is  per- 
fectly right  in  that  we  can't  expect  to  get 
United  Nations  votes,  we  can't  expect  to  get 
favorable  views  on  Vietnam,  we  can't  expect 
to  get  gratitude  in  response  to  our  aid.  If  we 
want  that,  if  that  Is  the  reason  we  are  doing 
It,  I  think  we  should  forget  it. 

If  we  are  successful  in  making  adolescents 
out  of  children,  then  I  think  we  should  be 
mature  enough  to  realize  that  adolescents 
are  going  to  kick  us  in  the  shin  and  the 
more  vigorous  they  feel  the  harder  they  are 
going  to  kick  us.  I  know  there  is  the  Ful- 
brlght  thesis  which  says  the  aid  will  lead  us 
to  more  involvement  in  more  Vietnams. 
Without  passing  Judgment  on  Vietnam,  I  am 
not  sure  whether  we  are  there  because  we 
have  an  aid  program  there.  I  would  say  this 
notion  Is  subject  to  consideK  ble  question. 
There  Is  much  to  be  said,  of  course,  for  do- 
ing more  of  our  aid  multllaterally.  Indeed, 
we  In  the  U.S.  are  more  receptive  to  purely 
multilateral  aid  than  some  of  the  Europeans. 
I  am  not  sure  whether  I  agree  with  Pro- 
fessor Myrdal  that  aid  has  become  more 
political.  I  think  we  have  learned  our  lesson 
that  we  can't  really  make  short-run  gains  by 
loading  down  our  negotiations  with  political 
considerations.  At  the  same  time,  we  all  have 
our  legitimate  long-run  Interests.  The  Euro- 
peans have  their  Interest  In  their  ex-colonlitl 
countries,  we  liave  a  special  interest  in  Latin 
America,  we  liave  interests  elsewhere  In  the 
world,  and  these  things  certainly  color  the 
aid  relationship.  But  we  are  not  as  prone  to 
a  short-term  political  calculus  In  our  aid 
as  giving  in  the  earUer  days. 

I  also  am  quite  convinced  that  if  we  take 
the  easy  way  and  say,  well,  we  have  got  to 
worry  about  our  domestic  ghettos,  we  are 
going  to  make  the  same  mistake  we  made 
twenty  years  ago  when  we  neglected  otu: 
domestic  ghettos.  We  are  going  to  have  for- 
eign ghettos  which  are  going  to  be  exploding 
on  our  doorstep  ten  or  twenty  years  from 
now.  And  I  hope  that  we  have  learned  the 
wisdom  of  being  willing  to  pay  a  very  In- 
expensive insiirance  policy  to  avert  major 
complications  later,  whether  at  home  or 
abroad.  The  world  Is  Just  too  small  for  us 
to  say,  let's  not  worry  about  conflagrations 
abroofl.  We  shall  not  reach  the  moral  leader- 
ship to  which  we  aspire  by  spending  $30, 
billion  or  S35  billion  a  year  to  show  that 
we  can  be  internationalists  militarily  and 
simultaneously  reverting  to  isolationism  on 
the  non-military  side. 

At  the  simplest  level,  can  we  really  be 
comfortable  in  a  wcwld  which  has  served 
billion  people  who  Just  don't  see  the  chance 
tor  progress.   And  wliat  does  our  aid  cost 


us?  As  has  been  pointed  out.  our  aid  is  a 
pittance.  It  is  a  pittance  even  In  this  year  of 
fiscal  pressure,  us  has  been  pointed  out.  It  Is 
a  pittance  related  to  almost  anything  else  we 
do.  It  is  a  pittance  compared  to  the  amount 
of  liquor  we  drink.  It  is  a  pittance  compared 
to  the  amount  of  cars  we  destroy  every  day 
of  the  year.  It  is  a  pittance  In  terms  of  Uie 
GNP  and  It  is  a  pittance  In  terms  of  tlie 
budget.  There  is  Uttle  question  In  my  mind 
that  the  argument  about  "can  we  afford  it," 
Is  really  a  phony  argument. 

The  argument  about  putting  two  ghettos 
next  to  each  other  and  saying  we  have  to  take 
core  of  one  now  uud  forget  the  other,  is  a 
phony  argument.  We  can  afford  anytlUng  we 
want  to  afford. 

Now,  there  have  been  some  suggestions — 
and  I  liope  we've  heard  the  last  of  them — 
that  there  might  even  be  a  moratorium  on 
aid,  that  at  least  for  a  couple  of  years  we 
should  eitlier  cut  It  down  or  cut  It  out.  I 
tlUnk  of  a  more  dangerous  suggestion.  Every- 
tliing  we  have  gained  in  terms  of  increasing 
the  quality  of  our  AID  is  going  to  go  out  the 
window  If  we  do  anything  of  that  sort.  We 
are  already  down  to  the  bone;  we  will  be  cut- 
ting into  the  bone  if  we  cut  this  program. 
It  is  the  lowest  program  ever  proposed  and  if 
the  cuts  that  are  being  talked  about  are 
even  going  to  be  close  to  reality,  we  are 
going  to  really  write  off  past  Investments. 

The  Chairman  mentioned  the  billions  of 
dollars  we  have  spent  In  the  past.  It  la  a 
very  poor  businessman's  attitude  to  write 
off  a  very  substantial  Investment  of  this  kind 
fca:  the  sake  of  a  twiiporary  quasl-advantage 
to  the  Escal  budget. 

If  we  do  this  all  the  progress  we  have  uxade 
towards  restructuring  of  the  societies,  to- 
wards loosening  them  up,  letting  the  markets 
operate  a  little  more,  giving  people  a  chance 
to  have  access,  to  a  better  life — all  this 
would  be  reversed.  They  will  turn  Inward 
again;  they  will  turn  autarchic  and  we  will 
have  lost  the  investment  of  the  last  twenty 
years  In  these  countries.  It  will  Toe  the  height 
of  irony  if  at  this  time  when  we  really  know 
where  we  are  going  much  more  than  we  ever 
have,  we  were  to  stop  In  mldcourse. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  the  aid  program 
ought  to  concentrate  much  more  tlian  it 
has  on  the  private  participation  support 
program.  It  ought  to  do  nothing  else,  in 
my  opinion,  than  link  its  aid  to  the  loosening 
up  of  existing  restrictions  exemplified  in  the 
Title  IX  kind  of  approach,  in  which  progress 
Is  accomplished  sector  by  sector.  This  ought 
to  be  the  hallmark  of  the  aid  program  in  the 
future.  We  are  not  there  yet  but  it  is  my 
conviction  that  it  would  be  sheer  folly  if 
at  this  ix>lnt  we  turned  our  back  on  these 
countries. 

Thank  you  very  much. 
Mr.  GooDELL.  Thank  you  Professor  Ranis. 
Mr.  Lester  Brown  of   the   Department  of 
Agricvilture. 

Mr.  Brown.  Thank  you,  Chairman  Goodell. 
If  I  might,  I  would  like  to  foctis  my  few 
minutes  on  question  number  one  of  our  pro- 
posed agenda,  viz.,  what  has  U£.  foreign 
aid  accomplished  since  World  War  117  And 
I  would  like  to  focus  on  one  of  those  accom- 
plishments: tho  agricultural  revolution  in 
Asia. 

For  those  ot  us  whose  thinking  is  condi- 
tioned by  the  food  crisis  In  Asia  of  1965  and 
1966,  the  news  of  an  agricultural  revolution 
may  come  as  a  surprise.  In  fact,  the  lour 
monsoons  which  triggered  that  crisis  largely 
obscured  the  revolution  that  lias  been  under 
way  for  the  past  three  or  lour  years.  What, 
you  may  ask.  is  the  evidence  of  this  agricul- 
tural revolution?  Let  me  just  cite  a  lew  fig- 
ures lor  some  Asian  covm tries. 

Professor  Bonis  referred  to  Pakistan.  Paki- 
stan is  just  ruiw  harvesting  a  wheat  crop 
which  is  from  one- third  to  one-half  larger 
than  its  previous  record  harvest.  This  is  not 
an  increase  of  three  per  cent  or  five  per  cent 
or  seven  per  cent  but  is  an  increase  ranging 
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between  thirty  and  flfty  per  cent,  depending 
on  just  how  the  nnal  estlmateB  come  out. 

India,  the  epitome  of  a  country  with  a 
food  problem,  has  this  year  also  harvested  a 
wheat  crop  probably  thirty  per  cent  above 
the  previous  record.  I  use  as  a  reference  point 
the  previous  record  in  order  to  eliminate,  in 
part  at  least,  the  effect  of  weather  variations. 
I  should  add  that  India's  total  food  grain 
crop  is  going  to  be  up  probably  12  to  15  per 
cent  above  the  previous  record. 

The  Philippines,  a  country  which  had  a 
stagnant  agriculture  for  the  past  ten  or 
fifteen  years,  has  suddenly  begun  to  move 
and  is  this  year  self-sufflclent  in  rice  for 
the  first  time  since  1903. 

The  Asia  I  am  talking  about  excludes 
China  and.  of  course.  Japan  It  Is  a  group 
of  countries  containing  something  over  a 
billion  people.  The  major  breakthrough  In 
agriculture  in  Asia  Is  evident  all  the  way 
from  Turkey  through  the  Philippines.  There 
Is  scarcely  a  country  in  Asia  that  is  not  af- 
fected to  some  extent:  some  are  more  ad- 
vanced than  others.  What  are  the  reasons 
for  this?  Why.  suddenly  after  fifteen  years 
of  effort,  are  we  beginning  to  see  some  of 
our   efforts   bringing   forth   some   results? 

One  thing  is  clear:  we  have  reached  the 
point  where  It  Is  no  longer  either  feasible 
or  fashionable  to  short-change  agriculture. 
We  see  In  country  after  country  In  Asia  a 
new  commitment  at  the  top.  In  the  case  of 
India,  the  new  wheat  program  which  was 
initiated  by  Jim  Grant,  our  former  mis- 
sion director,  who  Is  here.  Is  being  directed 
and  monitored  from  the  Prime  MlnUter's 
Office.  Fertilizer  imports  this  year  In  Tur- 
key may  exceed  Imports  of  petrolexun,  tradi- 
tionally the  leading  Import  product.  ThU 
gives  some  Idea  of  the  emphasis  that  Turkey 
Is  placing  on  agriculture  In  the  case  of 
India,  the  agriculture  budget  was  Increased 
last  year  33  percent  over  the  preceding  year. 
India  U  now  using  the  eqiUvalent  of  about 
one-fifth  of  Its  foreign  exchange  earnings  to 
Import  fertilizer  In  the  case  of  Pakistan, 
the  amount  of  fertilizer  made  available  has 
increased  several  fold  during  the  1960's  and 
Is  expected  to  double  again  by  1970. 

New  political  commitments  are  one  fac- 
tor in  this  Increased  emphasis  on  agricul- 
ture. Another  is  scarcity,  particularly  where 
rice  Is  concerned.  A  third  factor,  and  this  Is 
an  explicit  U.S.  objective,  has  been  a  short- 
tether  policy  on  food  aid.  When  I  first  came 
to  Washington  in  1960.  we  signed  a  four- 
year  food  aid  agreement  with  India  provid- 
ing 16  million  tons  of  wheat  and  a  million 
tons  of  rice  to  be  shipped  over  a  four- year 
period.  In  retrospect,  those  most  familiar 
with  the  situation  would  agree  that  thU 
effectively  postponed  any  meaningful  actions 
on  the  part  of  the  Indians  in  agricultural 
development.  We  are  no  longer  signing  four- 
year  food  aid  agreements.  When  necessary,  we 
have  restricted  the  length  to  only  a  few 
months  at  a  time. 

Some  of  the  elements  contributing  to  the 
agricultural  revolution  have  been  long  In 
the  making,  particularly  In  the  area  of  In- 
frastructure. Aid  has  been  financing  roads, 
dams,  farm-to-market  roads,  and  irrigation 
projects  which  are  now  making  possible  some 
of  the  rapid  advances  In  agriculture.  This 
activity  has  been  under  way  for  many  years. 
We  have  been  training  agriculturalists, 
some  4.000  from  Asia  over  the  past  several 
years,  through  AID.  the  USDA.  and  the  land- 
grant  colleges.  These  trained  professionals 
now  provide  an  Important  complement  to 
the  agricultural  technicians,  who  are  direct- 
ing the  agrlcultxiral  revolution. 

We  have  seen  a  major  reversal  In  price 
policy  where  countries  have  become  produc- 
er-oriented and  not  solely  consumer- 
oriented.  The  old  psychology  at  hold  the 
prices  down  for  the  benefit  of  the  urban 
consumers  Is  no  longer  dominant  In  moat 
Asian  countries. 

Along  with  tb«M  rwource  commltmenU. 


these  policy  changes,  has  come  within  the 
past  few  years  the  introduction  of  a  dra- 
matic new  technology  In  the  form  of  the 
high-yielding  food  grain  varieties  referred 
to  earlier  Most  of  us  did  not  expect  these 
varieties  to  move  quite  as  rapidly  as  they 
have.  We  had  occasion  a  few  weeks  ago  in 
my  office  to  total  the  acreage  planted  In  Asia 
to  high  yielding  varieties  of  wheat,  rice,  and 
to  some  extent  com.  grain,  and  sorghum  over 
the  past  four  years,  and  the  numbers  go 
like  this: 

In  1964-65  there  were  some  200  acres 
planted  to  hlgh-yleldlng  varieties.  These  are 
largely  trial  demonstration  plou.  In  196^ 
66.  thU  increased  to  23.000  acres;  the  next 
year,  three  million  acres:  and  the  year  Just 
ending.  1967-68.  there  were  twenty  million 
acres  so  planted.  That  Is  a  phenomenal  rate 
of  Increase  by  anyone's  standards.  In  this 
coming  year,  the  1968-69  crop  year.  It  is 
quite  likely  that  the  acreage  will  Increase 
to  some  30  or  40  million  acres. 

These  new  varieties  are  not  Improved  vari- 
eties in  the  traditional  sense.  They  are  not 
Just  10  or  20  per  cent  better  than  the  old 
varieties.  Allowing  for  the  needed  inputs  and 
proper  management,  they  are  twice  as  good, 
and  this  Is  one  reason  why  they  are  multi- 
plying so  rapidly.  It  is  one  reason  why  there 
Is  a  black  market  for  seed  for  these  varieties 
m  a  number  of  Asian  countries.  It  U  one 
reason  why  a  number  of  the  counUles  have 
turned  to  the  wholesale  Importation  of  large 
quantities  of  hlgh-yleldlng  Mexican  wheats, 
of  hlgh-yleldlng  rices  from  the  Philippines. 
The  intention  is  to  accelerate  the  dissemina- 
tion of  the  new  seeds.  Here  Is  an  excellent 
example  of  countries  importing  a  technology 
already  developed  that  happens  to  be  adapt- 
able to  their  own  environment  and  taking 
full  advantage  of  It.  It  Is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  dramatic  examples  of  this  particular 
kind  of  thing. 

The  new  varieties  are  more  than  Just  hlgh- 
yleldlng  varieties.  They  are.  I  think,  an 
engine  of  change.  In  a  statement  prepared 
a  couple  of  months  ago.  I  pointed  out  that 
these  new  varieties  may  be  to  the  agrlcxil- 
tural  revolution  In  Asia  what  the  steam 
engine  was  to  the  Industrial  revolution  In 
Europe.  Cultural  practices  are  being  changed 
in  order  to  realize  the  genetic  potentials  of 
new  varieties.  Farmers  must  use  a  whole 
package  of  new  Inputs  and  new  cultural  prac- 
tices. These  new  varieties  are  largely  a  sea- 
sonal, that  is  they  can  be  planted  at  any 
time  of  the  year.  They  make  possible  mul- 
tiple cropping  which  did  not  exist  before. 

As  the  new  varieties  are  adopted,  the  Index 
of  multiple  cropping  increases,  with  the 
result  that  Individual  farmers  are  not  Just 
replacing  a  low-yleldlng  variety  with  a  hlgh- 
yleldlng  variety  but  are  replacing  one  crop 
of  a  low-yielding  variety  with  two  crops  of 
a  hlgh-yleldlng  variety.  The  Index  of  multiple 
cropping  Is  rising  rather  steadUy  In  a  num- 
ber of  countries,  such  as  India,  the  Philip- 
pines. Pakistan,  and  others. 

The  new  varieties  require  a  great  deal 
more  care  and  attention  than  the  older 
varieties.  They  are  utUlzlng  labor  which  has 
traditionally  been  In  some  Instances  unem- 
ployed during  the  off-season  and.  In  a  more 
general  case,  underemployed.  They  are  mo- 
bilizing capital  In  the  rxu'al  areas  of  Asia 
m  a  way  which  was  not  thought  possible  a 
short  time  ago.  Farmers  In  West  Pakistan  are 
Investing  In  tube  wells  very  heavily.  Install- 
ing some  6.000  or  8.000  per  year  as  I  recall, 
and  the  returns  on  these  new  wells  and  the 
water  from  them  are  so  high  that  farmers 
are  paying  off  their  InvestmenU  In  one  to 
two    years    on    the    average. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  there  are  not  prob- 
lems with  the  new  varleUes  in  the  agri- 
cultural revolution.  There  are.  There  are  the 
diseases  to  which  the  new  varieties  may  be 
susceptible.  There  Is  always  some  risk  of 
a  repeat  of  the  Irish  potato  famine  when  the 
potato  Might  hit  Ireland  very  suiidenly.  But 


efforts  are  under  way  to  minimize  this.  The 
number  of  varieties  being  used  are  diversi- 
fying yearly  and  I  think  the  prospects  of 
disease-caused  catastrophes  are  diminishing 
accordingly. 

The  value  of  water  has  Increased  sharply 
In  Asia  in  the  past  two  or  three  years  as 
the  new  technologies,  more  fertilizer,  and 
the  new  highly  responsive  varieties  have 
been  adopted.  Water  resource  development 
and  water  management  is  a  major  area  of 
potential  progress  in  Asia  over  the  next 
several  years. 

What  are  the  implications  of  this  agricul- 
tural revolution  now  under  way?  First,  It 
means  a  much  more  rapid  rate  of  growth 
In  food  production  In  Asia  than  has  pre- 
vailed over  the  past  several  years.  It  Is  not 
Inconceivable  that  the  rate  of  Increase  in 
food  production  In  Asia  the  next  few  years. 
Into  the  1970's,  could  be  as  much  as  double 
that  of  the  early  and  mld-1950's.  Not  only 
will  a  more  rapid  rate  of  growth  of  the  farm 
sector,  which  constitutes  a  third  to  a  half 
of  these  economies,  contribute  more  In  Itself 
toward  a  more  rapid  rate  of  overall  economic 
growth,  but  it  win  also  stimulate  a  much 
more  rapid  rate  of  growth  In  the  non-farm 
sector. 

The  agricultural  revolution  In  Asia,  If  It 
continues,  may  result  In  one  of  the  most 
rapid  sustained  rates  of  regional  economic 
growth  experienced  In  any  region  at  almost 
any  time.  In  world-wide  economic  terms.  It 
could  be  one  of  the  most  significant  devel- 
opments, perhaps  the  most  significant  de- 
velopment  since   the   economic   reconstruc- 
tion and  rebirth  of  Western  Europe  following 
World  War  II.  More  Importantly,  the  progress 
being  made  toward  solving  a  problem  which 
many  had  considered  to  be  virtually  Insolu- 
ble should  give  the  leadership  of  the  devel- 
oping countries  confidence  In  what  the  new 
technology,  properly  applied,  can  do  to  Im- 
prove the  welfare  of  their  people. 
Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you. 
Mr.  OooDELL.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Brown. 
Professor  Thomas  B.  Molnar  of  Long  Is- 
land University.  Professor  Molnar? 
Dr.  Molnar.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Reni  Dumont.  and  now  Gunnar  Myrdal. 
tell  us  that  not  only  Africa.  Asia  too  est  mal 
partie,   that   they  have  started  out  on  the 
wrong  foot.  My  ex-compatrlot.  Prof.  Thomas 
Balogh.  advisor  to  many,  Including  the  pres- 
ent   British    government,    has    Joined    these 
gentlemen,  in  his  review  of  Mr.  Myrdal's  book 
In  the  New  York  Times,  calling  attention  to 
a  number  of  cllchfes  about  underdevelopment, 
cliches  now  gradually  unveiled  and  exposed. 
Permit  me  to  add  now  my  own  observations 
gathered  on  three  continents  of  the  so-called 
Third   World,   observations  I  wish   to  sum- 
marize under  two  headings,  or  rather,  in  the 
form  of  two  recommendations : 

1)  Let  us  discard  the  myths  fabricated  by 
Ideologies,  and 

2)  Let  us  state  the  factors  which,  under 
favorable  conditions,  may  lead  to  develop- 
ment. 

Myth:  Capitalism  Is  responsible  for  making 
rich  nations  richer,  poor  nations  poorer. 

It  Is  easy  to  observe  while  traveling  that 
wherever  a  degree  of  success  Is  achieved  In 
Third  World  countries — a  modicum  of  pros- 
perity, a  hopeful  outlook  on  the  future,  sta- 
bility and  freedom — an  important  factor  is 
the  presence  of  one  or  more  Industrial  na- 
tions from  the  West.  Japan,  Australia,  etc. 
Since  in  these  countries  by  and  large  a  free 
eccMKmy  prevails,  it  Is  not  hard  to  see  that 
some -of  the  spirit  of  freedom  penetrates 
through  their  presence.  The  concrete  forms 
this  spirit  takes  are  the  following :  companies 
and  exploitations  set  up  by  them  provide 
steady  work  for  a  part  of  the  population 
whose  Income  they  raise  and  whose  standard 
of  living  they  stabilize:  they  contribute, 
through  locally  paid  taxes  and  other  forms 
of  participation,  for  example  vocational 
schools,  to  government  revenue  and  general 


progress;  they  help  diversify  the  host  coun- 
try's economy  through  the  secondary  indus- 
tries they  encourage,  the  roads  they  buUd. 
Uie  ports  they  install;  finally,  they  maintain 
schools,  hospitals,  and  other  services. 

Western  preseiu?e  also  refutes,  at  least  par- 
ti.iUy,  the  cUch6  about  the  general  unrelia- 
bility and  laatnggg  o(  local  populations.  While 
it  Is  true  that  In  most  countries  of  the  Third 
World  the  inherited  social  structure,  plus  the 
socialistic  tendencies  of  the  present  govern- 
mental policies  help  maintain  a  climate  hos- 
tile to  progress,  it  is  no  leas  true  that  there 
are  many  individual  exceptions  to  this  rule. 
One  of  the  crucial  points  in  the  whole  prob- 
lem of  lUiderdevelopment  la.  In  my  opinion, 
the  encouragement  to  be  given  to  the  excep- 
tional individual,  the  exceptional  enterprise, 
the  exceptional  situation.  After  all.  when 
India  is  criticised,  and  rightly  so.  for  the  lack 
of  social  discipline,  the  existence  of  60  million 
untouchables,  the  impedimenta  on  the 
slaughtering  of  cattle,  etc.  one  may  point  to 
the  active  Indians  In  East  and  South  Africa. 
It  is  true  that  in  such  instances  It  Is  the  re- 
moval of  a  minority  from  its  home  environ- 
ment and  Its  displacement  to  a  new  and 
challenging  situation  which  constituted  the 
chief  factor  of  progieflB.  Yet,  Western  indus- 
trial presence  should  act  precisely  as  creator 
of  challenges  and  new  situations,  and  aa  a 
talent  scout. 

Examples  at  Islanda  of  prosperity  In  un- 
derdeveloped countries  abound,  and  the 
promising  thing  about  them  Is  that  with  a 
modlclum  o(  local  cooperation,  they  do  not 
remain  Islands.  Whether  in  Venezuela  or 
Oabon,  Mauretanla  or  Chile,  Western  ex- 
ploitation of  mineral  or  other  resources  Is 
a'stabllizing  factor  In  the  above  sense.  Even 
in  so-called  socialist  economiea,  like  that 
of  Guln^  (aluminum).  Western  presence  is 
a  harbinger  of  hope. 

Thus,  It  is  very  alarming  that  this  link 
between  Western  industry  and  tmderdevel- 
oped  countries  Is  constantly  attacked.  Let 
me  list  two  such  attacks.  One  is  by  men  like 
the  Brazilian  economist,  Celso  Purtado,  who 
gemotes  the  Idea  that  since  local  govern- 
ment knows  best  the  local  needs,  foreign 
enterprises  should  be  nationalized.  This  Is. 
of  course,  a  nonseqnitur.  He  also  blames 
these  enterprises  for  developing  c^taln 
selected  regions,  thus  creating  a  disequilib- 
rium In  overall  uniform  growth.  This  view 
conflicts  directly  with  the  hope  that  the 
Western  presence  may  act  as  encouragement 
for  local  talent  and  Initiative.  It  Is  strange 
In  the  mouth  of  a  Brazilian  whose  govern- 
ment, rather  than  giving  all  help  to  its 
northwestern  and  Amazon  regions,  preferred 
to  build  a  htige  capital.  Brazil,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  nowhere  and  contributing  to  no 
conceivable  development,  even  regional. 

Another  attack  against  the  Western  pres- 
ence is  contained  in  the  papal  encyclical, 
'  Populorum  Progreaaio"  (Art.  26),  where 
not  only  the  "profit  motive"  and  "competi- 
tive spirit"  are  condemned  with  hardly 
important  qualifications,  but  also  the  con- 
cept of  "private  ownership"  which  recog- 
nizes no  "social  responsibility".  Now,  if  we 
look,  for  example,  at  the  African  tribal  sys- 
tem, we  realize  that  one  reason  why 
enterprising  Alrlcana  1 )  do  not  achieve  a  suc- 
cessful land  exploitation,  and  2)  prefer  to  ac- 
quire diplomas  which,  in  Mr.  Myrdal's  words, 
.-".re  "passports  to  escape  hard  work."  Is  that 
private  ownership  is  discouraged  by  the 
tribal  structure  and  at  present  by  wliat  goes 
under  the  name  of  "African  socialism".  In 
this  Instance,  the  encyclical's  exhortations 
:\re  clearly  based  on  erroneous  Information. 
Myth:  Foreign  aid  is  oiccd  by  rich  coun- 
tries to  underdeveloped  ones. 

This  myth  Is  spread  by  Irresponsible  pcrtl- 
itcians,  but  also  by  respectable  scholars  like 
Prof.  Jacqties  BCTque  of  the  College  de 
France  in  Parts.  It  Is  then  accepted  by  many 
Western  ecQcomlsts  and  boElnesamen  who 
think  that  by  paying  a  kind  of  tribute  to  the 


underdeveloped  countries  and  to  a  mythical 
"world  opinion",  they  will  not  have  to  make 
serious  and  constructive  efforts  in  the  di- 
rection of  a  more  correct  approcu:h.  The 
whole  idea  received  a  recent  formulation  by 
President  Boumedlenne  of  Algeria  who  even 
suggested  a  new  class  struggle  on  a  global 
scale  against  the  rich  nations. 

Now  let  us  remark  that  In  colonial  times 
the  colonies  benefited  by  preferential  treat- 
ment in  their  economic  relationships  with 
the  mother  country.  Their  products  were 
bought  at  the  world  price  or  above  (unlike 
the  practice  of  the  Soviet  Union  which  for 
years  treated  Its  satellites  In  a  much  harsher 
manner,  selling  to  and  buying  from  them 
at  arbitrarily  set  prices).  Since  decoloniza- 
tion, let  us  not  forget  that  leaders  like 
Nkrumah,  Castro  and  Nasser  helped  under- 
mine the  system  by  selling  cotton  and  sugar 
to  the  Soviet  Union  at  lower  than  world 
prices— for  political  advantage  and  Ideologi- 
cal support. 

It  shoiUd  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  depart- 
ing colonial  powers,  as  well  as  the  Western 
countries  now  present  in  developing  lands 
and  accused  of  "neo-colonlalism",  have  de- 
cisively contributed  to  the  Infrastructure  of 
these  countries.  They  built,  and  keep  build- 
ing and  repairing,  ro€«ls,  bridges,  railroads, 
airports,  factories,  schools,  which  are  last- 
ing contributions  and  for  which  the  local 
government  would  have  no  funds  or  com- 
petent personnel.  Even  such  a  cool-headed 
man  as  ex-president  Albert  Lleras  Camargo 
of  Colombia,  has  complained  that  Ameri- 
can companies  behave  in  his  country  and 
continent  the  way  they  would  never  dare 
behave  in  their  own.  Lleras  Camargo  forgets, 
together  with  more  radical  men,  like  Celso 
Furtado  and  Archbishop  Helder  Camara  of 
Recife  ( Brazil ) ,  that  in  South  America  these 
companies  are  often  obliged  to  act  like  pio- 
neers of  progress,  creating  and  maintaining 
an  environment  they  find  ready-made  In  the 
United  States. 

Once  the  last-mentioned,  Mgr.  Helder  Ca- 
mara, complained  to  me  that  since  1945  the 
United  States  had  taken  $14  billion  worth  of 
raw  material  from  the  soil  of  South  America. 
Compensation  was  In  order  for  this  loss,  he 
suggested.  He  conveniently  forgot  two 
things:  1)  local  capital  would  have  been 
unable  to  open  up  the  continent's  resources 
on  such  a  large  scale,  and  2)  no  market 
other  than  the  North  American  would  have 
been  able  to  absorb  the  available  tin,  coffee, 
oil  and  copper,  not  to  mention  the  work 
and  jobs  offered,  the  schooling  and  other 
services  Introduced  by  these   companies. 

Myth:  Land  reform  Is  a  siTie  qua  non  of 
development. 

Many  of  the  existing  or  projected  land 
reforms  are  false  solutions  because  the 
peasant,  now  owner  of  his  plot,  has  no  stay- 
ing power,  capital  or  equipment.  Yet.  in  a 
sense  he  Is  attached  to  bis  land  like  the 
medieval  serf  because  he  cannot  legally  sell 
it.  so.  In  many  instances,  as  in  Mexico,  he 
will  find  subterfuges  and  become,  in  fact  If 
not  in  law.  a  tenant  farmer  for  richer 
"kulaks". 

We  find,  nevertheless,  that  "Populorum 
Progreaslo"  (Art.  24)  encourages  state-expro- 
priation of  land  when  it  Is  "poorly  used".  Of 
course,  only  large  estates  are  meant  because, 
again,  the  encyclical  seems  not  to  know  the 
problem.  Just  mentioned,  of  new  small 
owners.  Nor  does  it  seena  to  know  that  gov- 
ernments, such  as  Brazil's,  for  example,  pos- 
sess enormous  territories  It  could  exploit, 
valorise  and  distribute,  but  that  they  prefer 
to  take  over  already  existing  and  well- 
equipped  estates  and  plantations.  This  is  a 
cheaper  way.  and  more  rewarding  in  terms 
erf  votes,  present  and  future. 

Attention  must  also  be  called  to  the  fact 
that  in  tropical  climates,  land  cultivation 
needs  different  techniques  than  under  tem- 
perate climate.  Because  of  the  heat,  chemi- 
cal reactions  in  the  soil  are  more  rapid;  be- 


cause of  the  extremes  of  raiuf.Jl  ;uid  drought, 
plants  may  rot  or  perish:  because  of  the 
wind  and  the  wholesale  destruction  of  forests 
by  the  tribes,  erosion  carries  away  the  top- 
aoll;  because  of  the  social  and  family  struc- 
ture, cattle  breeding  la  notoriously  Inefficient. 
All  these  factors  i-hQuld  be  considered  before 
land  dlEtributlon  la  undert-iken;  generally 
such  distribution  (reform)  should  uot  have 
the  size  of  land  aa  a  criterion,  but  the  degree 
of  its  efficient  exploitation.  Otherwise,  food 
production  Ln  developing  countries  will  con- 
tinue to  lag.  and  l;ig  dangerously  behind  the 
rate  of  poimlatlon  growth.  Here  again,  this 
is  not  the  foreign  governmentB  which  should 
be  blamed  for  insufficient  aid  in  food  prod- 
ucts, but.  as  F.A.O.  lias  linally  admitted,  the 
Inadequate  attention  given  to  the  problem 
by  local  governments  which  do  not  invest 
sufficiently  in  food  production  and  fall  to 
mobilize  manpower  for  it.  No  wonder  their 
food   imports   are   growing. 

Myth:  Priority  should  be  given  to  Indus- 
trialization over  agriculture. 

This  myth,  it  is  true,  has  lost  some  of  Us 
earlier  force,  but  it  la  stUl  very  much  alive. 
Except  where  foreign-Initiated  Industry  hfus 
helped  create  jobs  and  steady  Income,  the 
local  population  has  no  income  to  buy  and 
cousvune  local  products.  Under  governments 
dedicated  to  a  planned  economy,  the  private 
sector  of  Industry  tends  anyway  to  be  sup- 
pressed or,  like  in  India,  it  finds  itself  hedged 
in  by  so  many  bureaucratic  obstacles  and 
licenses,  that  it  prefers  to  sell  out  to  the 
state  or  Uqtildate  its  operations.  The  re- 
verse process,  observable  in  Austria  and 
Argentina,  is  rather  rare,  that  is  when  a  non- 
socialist-mlnded  government  resells  the  In- 
dustries and  businesses  its  predecessors  have 
started  or  acquired.  Otherwise,  it  is  notorious 
that  State-run  enterprises  (Argentina  and  Its 
railway  comes  in  mind)  keep  operating  with 
fantastic  deficits,  spawning  and  perpetuat- 
ing a  gigantic  btoreaucracy. 

It  is  sad  to  note  that  on  this  issue,  too. 
the  recent  encyclical  (art.  47)  reconunends 
that  governments  raise  the  tax  level  so  as 
to  "intensify  development  efforts".  It  must 
be  pointed  out  that  many  of  the  governments 
so  nobly  tu:ged,  are  incredibly  corrupt,  so 
that  the  existing  tax  system  does  not  bring 
the  expected  results.  Private  companies,  local 
and  foreign,  pay  out  more  in  bribes  than  in 
taxes,  and  would  have  to  continue  doing  so 
even  If  taxes  were  raised.  Thereby  they  en- 
rich the  party  In  government,  and  contribute 
to  the  political  strife  between  parties,  all  of 
which  want  to  benefit  from  these  extra  sums, 
for  which  no  accounting  is  required.  Putting 
more  money  In  the  pockets  of  these  govern- 
mMits  Is  by  no  means  a  guarantee  that  the 
new  funds  will  be  better  spent  than  the  old. 
2)  Let  me  now  state  some  factors  leading 
to  development  and  consequent  wise  use  of 
foreign  aid. 

a)  First  among  these  factors  is  a  reason- 
ably stable  government  in  the  developing 
country.  Such  a  government  will  not  demand, 
under  extremist  pressure,  unexpected  and 
non-negotiated  new  taxes,  and  will  not  unex- 
pectedly curtail  production  of  foreign  com- 
panies. It  will  not  threaten  naHonnllzatlon 
(as  In  Chile.  Venezuela,  recently  Zambia). 
Governments  that  come  to  mind  in  terms  of 
stability  are  Ivory  Coast  and  Taiwan.  The 
first  is  a  striking  example  of  a  well-managed 
State  in  troubled  West  Africa,  maintaining 
excellent  ties  with  the  Industrial  powers, 
developing  its  trade,  local  industry,  road  net- 
works, internal  security,  school  system,  etc. 
In  Taiwan,  land  reform  was  orderly,  grad- 
ual, creating  minimal  bitterness  and  en- 
couraging former  landowners  to  Invest  in 
industries  which  help  market  the  country's 
agricultural  products. 

b)  Such  a  stable  country  will  not  main- 
tain a  huge  bureaTicracy  which  drains  both 
local  resocirces  and  foreign  aid  funds.  In 
"soclalisf  Guln^  and  Malt  the  bureaucracy 
swallows  up  more  than  half  of  the  budget; 
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recently  80%  and  60%  respectively  of  the 
tNidget  tncreaae  waa  channelled  Into  higher 
salarlee  for  bureaucrats  In  thla  domain  too. 
It  la  neceaaary  to  examine  whether  higher 
taxes  do  not  simply  mean  a  yet  higher  stand- 
ard of  living  for  members  of  the  elite,  and 
new  luxury  for  foreign  missions  and  em- 
bassies. Nor  should  It  be  forgotten  that  when 
a  bureaucratic  class  possesses  power  over 
economic  life,  such  as  licensing  Imports,  new 
companies,  etc..  Its  Interest  may  indirectly 
be  to  perpetuate  poverty  and  corruption. 

c»  The  stable  and  economically-run  (non- 
bureaucratic,  non-soclallstlc )  government 
will  also  be  less  wasteful.  The  worst  example 
In  this  respect  was.  perhaps.  Ghana  under 
Nkrumah  In  a  few  years,  he  squandered  the 
four  hundred  million  pounds  left  in  the 
country's  treasury  by  the  departing  British. 
Waste  takes  various  forms:  a  steel  mill  In 
Egypt,  a  national  airline  in  Ethiopia,  the 
manufacture  of  new  cars  in  India,  splendid 
public  buildings  and  presidential  palaces, 
prestige  nrojects,  military  expenditures. 
Without  going  Into  the  merits  of  their  stand 
and  only  looking  at  It  from  an  economic 
angle.  It  Is  slgnincant  that  the  nuclear  non- 
proliferation  treaty  Ls  most  adamantly  op- 
posed by  two  of  the  world's  most  slowly 
developing  countries,   India  and  Brazil. 

The  lesson  of  these  several  points  for  a 
healthy  American  policy  of  aid.  can  now  be 
drawn  It  Is  a  simple  lesson:  there  are  de- 
serving and  undeserving  countries  in  terms 
of  their  response  to  factors  of  development. 
In  the  long  r\in.  It  may  be  hoped  that  for- 
eign ^d  will  create  increasingly  fav.^rable 
market  conditions  for  American  companies. 
Meanwhile,  however,  these  benefits  are 
limited,  and  they  could  accrue  to  American 
companies  more  directly  by  certain  Internal 
fiscal  reforms  too. 

Yet.  recognizing  the  obvious  Imperative  of 
helping  develop  the  countries  of  the  Third 
World,  I  wonder  If  the  new  approach  should 
not  concentrate  on  the  encouragement  of  In- 
dividual effort  and  initiative.  The  alternative 
Is  clear:  It  Is  the  increasing  luxury  guaran- 
teed to  a  small  elite,  bureaucratic,  non> 
productive,  addicted  to  status  symbols,  and 
even  to  the  repression  of  the  local  citizenry. 
How  much  more  useful  would  be  to  seek  out 
the  private  sector  and  its  deserving  individ- 
uals and  groups.  Even  small  countries,  like 
Guatemala,  benefit  very  little  by  govem- 
ment-to-govermnent  aid,  like  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  I  was  told  In  that  country  that 
Alliance  and  AID  are  a  good  thing  not  be- 
cause of  their  official  contribution,  but  be- 
cause of  the  presence  of  some  3000  Americans 
( the  officials  and  their  families )  who  spend 
handsomely  a  remark  to  be  pondered  by  all 
those  discussing  foreign  aid  policies. 

Sensible  policies  could  be  based  on  this 
approach,  namely  on  the  attitude  that  In- 
dividuals, rather  than  governments,  should 
be  helped.  As  Mi.  Guldo  Fernandez,  then  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  National  Association 
for  Economic  Development  (ANFE)  of  Costa 
Rica,  wrote  in  1963.  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
"with  the  best  Intentions,  amplifies  the 
radius  of  action  of  the  public  sector.  .  .  . 
The  private  sector  which  Is  supposed  to  pro- 
duce added  Income  and  a  permanent  source 
of  increased  employment,  remains  stagnant 
or  reduced  to  a  minimum."  True,  in  this 
manner  progress  will  be  less  spectacular,  but 
spectacular  progress  displayed  by  govern- 
ments addicted  to  planning  Is  usually  of  the 
Potemkln-vlUage  type.  Whereas  concrete  aid 
to  concrete  persons,  industries,  cooperatives, 
or  other  branches  of  activity  would  create 
not  only  Islands  of  prosperity,  but  would  also 
encourage  a  desire  to  Imitate,  to  compete. 

This  implies,  some  might  remark,  a  clear 
attempt  to  Influence  the  prevailing  internal 
economic  policies  within  the  recipient  coun- 
try. But  ail  types  of  aid  necessarily  do  so. 
And  not  only  aid,  but  other  actions  and 
events  as  well.  It  Is  Ul-ad vised  to  argue,  for 
example,  that  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  war 


would  liberate  new  funds  for  purposes  of 
foreign  aid.  On  the  contrary,  one  conse- 
quence of  ending  that  conflict.  If  It  ends, 
with  American  loss  of  face  and  with  doubt 
spreading  as  to  American  promises,  would 
be  that  many  Asian  nations  might  turn  to 
aoclallstic  policies  and  into  socialist  regimes. 
People,  even  against  their  long-range  inter- 
ests and  better  knowledge,  tend  to  imitate 
the  victor,  or  the  one  who  appears  more 
powerful. 

Why  not  use  American  power  Intelligently, 
towards  influencing  the  economic  policies  of 
countries  desirous  of  American  economic  aid? 
And  correspondingly,  why  not  deny  aid  to 
countries  which  refuse  our  conditions? 

I  note  this  healthy  tendency  towards  mak- 
ing American  foreign  aid  more  selective  and 
hence  more  concentrated,  in  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Busk's  recent  statement  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Be 
also  emphasized  the  necessity  of  local  effort 
and  willingness  to  work,  and  the  obligation 
on  our  part  to  help  the  willing,  not  the  In- 
dolent, the  bureaucratic,  the  troublemaker. 
We  must  hope  that  these  are  no  mere  words, 
but  the  expression  of  a  new,  more  realistic, 
attitude. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  remark  that 
when  Professor  liyrdal  calls  upon  us  to  be- 
come pedagogues  In  this  field,  I  trust  he  al- 
lows for   the  fact   that  we  pedagogues  may 
have  rather  different  philosophies. 
Thank  you  very  much. 
Mr.  GooDEXx.  Thank  you.  Professor  Molnar. 
Dr.  John  A.  Plnctu  of  the  Rand  Corpora- 
tion. 

Dr.  PiNcws.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
will  be  brief. 

Economic  development  is  only  one  goal  of 
U.S.  foreign  aid  and  normally  It  Is,  I  would 
think,  not  a  very  important  one. 

Our  foreign  aid  has  usually  succeeded  in 
promoting  very  rapid  rates  of  economic  de- 
velopment, the  kind  of  self-sustaining 
growth  that  Professor  Ranis  spoke  of,  only 
where  per-caplta  aid  has  been  massive,  as  in 
^he  cases  of  Taiwan,  Greece.  Israel,  Jordan, 
^outh  Korea,  and  Pakistan.  But  aid  itself 
has  been  massive  only  when  economic  de- 
velopment was  a  secondary  goal.  Recognizing 
the  subordinate  importance  of  economic  de- 
velopment and  aid  policy  for  this  country,  I 
shall  deal  with  it  briefly  under  two  aspects. 
First,  how  can  the  present  program  be  made 
more  effective;  and.  second,  what  can  the 
United  States  do,  in  addition  to  the  present 
aid  program,  to  promote  economic  develop- 
ment. 

The  principal  characteristic  of  the  aid 
program  today  Is  that  the  United  States  has 
somehow  become  Involved  In  lending  money 
to  underdeveloped  countries  instead  of  giving 
It  away.  As  a  result,  we  have  contributed  sub- 
stantially to  underdeveloped  countries'  offi- 
cial foreign  debts  which  are  now  In  the 
neighborhood  of  ^40  billion.  In  many  In- 
stances these  can  be  paid  off.  If  at  all,  only  at 
substantial  cost  in  terms  of  national  eco- 
nomic development. 

We  are  rapidly  getting  ourselves  Into  the 
position  of  a  creditor  who  has  to  keep  lend- 
ing in  order  to  be  spared  the  embarrassment 
of  having  his  debtor  default.  On  the  other 
hand.  If  we  cut  aid  back  much  further  and 
do  accept  repmyment,  we  will  soon  be  receiv- 
ing net  capital  Inflows  from  the  world's  poor- 
est countries. 

India's  official  foreign  debts  are  now  over 
$7  billion.  Chile's  $1.5  billion,  Indonesia's  $2 
billion,  and  so  on.  The  aid  and  food  for  peace 
legislation  should  be  amended  to  authorize 
the  Administration  to  offer  grants  or  low- 
Interest  loans,  depending  on  the  recipient. 
Otherwise,  we  are  simply  maintaining  a  fic- 
tion that  becomes  Increasingly  costly.  If  aid 
Is  to  offer  funds  to  India,  Pakistan  or  Brazil, 
they  should  be  100  per  cent  grants.  Aid  to 
Mexico  or  some  of  the  other  South  American 
countries  should  be  at  rates  that  reflect  their 
much  greater  capacities  to  pay. 


As  far  as  past  debt  Is  concerned,  I  have 
two  suggestions.  First,  repayment  of  the  por- 
tions lent  under  authorities  other  than  that 
of  the  Act  for  International  Development^- 
that  means  mostly  past  lending — should  b.- 
stretohed  out.  There  Is  not  much  point  t 
stretohing  out  existing  AID  loans  because  the 
repayments  return  to  a  revolving  fund  for 
relending  as  authorized  by  Congress.  Stretch- 
outs in  this  case  simply  change  the  distribu- 
tion of  funds  among  countries.  They  do  not 
affect  the  total  amount  available,  unless  Con- 
gress chooses  to  reduce  new  appropriation.^ 
by  the  amount  of  the  repayments. 

A  second  proposal  Is  that  If  economic  de- 
velopment Is  going  to  be  an  important  ele- 
ment of  the  aid  policy,  as  I  believe  It  should 
be.  then  we  should  authorize  the  program 
on  a  five  or  ton-year  basis  and  fund  It  ac- 
cording to  the  results  we  are  looking  for. 
Economic  development  takes  time  and  rapid 
growth  is  going  to  cost  more  than  slow 
growth.  Roughly  speaking,  and  with  some 
of  the  exceptions  given  by  Professor  Myrdal 
and  others,  the  results  are  proportional  to 
the  costs. 

One  point  Is  often  overlooked  in  this  con- 
nection. Many  recipients  of  U.S.  aid.  such 
as  India,  Brazil,  and  Indonesia,  have  received 
very  small  amounts  on  a  per  capita  basis. 
Eighteen  years  of  U.S.  aid,  for  example,  have 
transferred  to  India  less  than  91  of  aid  per 
Indian  per  year.  Now.  this  understates  the 
stratoglc  importance  of  these  amounts  of 
aid  in  helping  to  break  foreign  exchange  bot- 
tlenecks. Nevertheless.  I  think  It  Is  optimistic 
to  expect  that  foreign  aid  can  affect  or  even 
catalyze  very  effectively  economic  transfor- 
mation in  India  or  anywhere  else  at  91  a 
head. 

Third,  we  can  try  to  assure  that  aid  Is 
used  effectively  and  not  devoted  to  fanciful 
Industrial  monuments  of  the  kind  that  other 
speakers  have  referred  to  or,  for  that  matter, 
other  forms  of  lattor-day  pyramid  construc- 
tion. It  would  be  a  mistake  to  insist  on 
greator  efficiency  as  a  condition  of  receiving 
foreign  aid.  It  is  simply  too  much  to  expect 
that  efficiency,  honesty  and  balanced  Judg- 
ment will  normally  mark  underdeveloped 
countries'  use  of  foreign  aid  funds. 

If  a  country  can  deliver  the  standards  of 
administration  that  are  often  called  for  by 
critics  of  wasto  In  the  aid  program,  then 
that  country  should  be  giving  technical  as- 
sistance to  the  United  States  and  not  receiv- 
ing It.  In  a  time  when  enthusiasm  for  foreign 
aid  Is  noticeably  restrained,  it  seems  appro- 
priate also  to  look  at  the  second  question: 
What  can  we  do  in  addition  to  the  present 
aid  program? 

Policies  that  might  supplement  foreign  and 
include  Increasing  the  poor  countries'  ca- 
pacity to  import  at  little  or  no  budgetary 
cost  to  developed  countries.  A  number  of 
measures  have  been  proposed  and  they  In- 
clude reduction  of  tariff  and  non-tariff  bar- 
riers to  products  exported  by  underdeveloped 
countries,  the  preferential  tariff  treatment 
for  their  manufactured  exports,  agreements 
to  establish  higher  prices  or  more  stable 
prices  for  food  and  raw  matorlals  exports, 
and  flnanclal  supi>ort  for  economic  integra- 
tion of  less-developed  countries. 

Some  of  these  proposals  are  attractive.  I 
think,  because  they  would  help  to  orient 
poor  nations'  economies  toward  world  mar- 
kets and  away  from  the  costly  effort  to 
achieve  industrial  self-sufficiency.  These  four 
Issues  I  have  Just  discussed  were  covered  at 
the  recent  United  Nations  Conference  on 
Trade  and  Development  with  inconclusive 
results. 

One  potontlally  fruitful  line  of  approach 
was  not  discussed  at  the  Conference  and 
that  Is  what  I  would  like  to  discuss  here 
Underdeveloped  countries  are  now  relatively 
Isolated  from  major  private  capital  markets, 
except  Indirectly  through  the  operations  of 
the  World  Bank  and  similar  bilateral 
agencies.  There  are  three  major  reasons  for 
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the  current  absence  of  poor  countries'  obli- 
gations being  lasued  in  world  markets.  The 
first  one  is  that  the  lenders  have  a  good  deal 
of  uncertainty  and  lack  of  knowledge  about 
poor  countries;  a  lot  of  risk  is  Involved.  The 
second  factor  is  restrictions  on  foreign  bor- 
rowing in  the  lending  countries  through 
capital  market  controls;  and  a  third  factor 
is  that  borrowers  and  lenders  are  reluctant 
to  add  to  debt  service  in  view  of  the  heavy 
obligations  already  imposed  by  official  for- 
eign aid  and  suppliers  of  credit. 

if  the  U.S.  government  were.  In  effect,  to 
guarantee  bond  issues  by  less-developed 
countries  up  to  specified  limits  on  condition 
that  the  proceeds  were  spent  here,  a  connec- 
tion could  be  Initiated  between  private  In- 
vestors and  the  vinderdeveloped  countries. 
Today,  for  example,  the  Export-Import  Bank 
lends  money  to  finance  exports  of  American 
equipment  abroad,  largely  to  underdeveloped 
countries,  and  the  rates  of  interest  reflect 
the  implicit  US.  government  guarantee 
involved. 

If  the  United  St.vtcs  wants  to  maintain 
and  enlarge  Us  tride  and  investment  ties 
with  underdeveloped  countries,  it  is  free  to 
authorize  a  similar  institution  to  guarantee 
underdeveloped  countries'  bond  Issues  or  to 
borrow  funds  directly  in  the  U.S.  market  for 
relending  to  undardeveloped  countries  at 
terms  and  conditions  that  would  depend  on 
the  present  and  prospective  International 
solvency  of  the  borrower.  A  modest  Interpst 
subsidy  fund  approt)riated  by  Congress  could 
cover  the  differential  between  the  govern- 
ment guaranteed  market  borrowing  rate  and 
the  lower  rates  that  some  underdeveloped 
countries  could  afford  to  pay. 

In  addition  to  building  and  perpetuating 
markets  for  American  goods,  such  a  device 
offers  the  additional  advantage  of  Unking  the 
underdeveloped  countries  to  U.S.  capital 
markets.  The  government  of  Mexico  today, 
for  example,  borrows  certain  amounts  an- 
nually in  the  New  "York  market.  It  is  one  of 
the  few  who  do.  As  other  nations  receiving 
such  loans  progressively  develop  their  econ- 
omies, the  activities  of  the  proposed  relend- 
ing agency  might  be  limited  simply  to  guar- 
anteeing bond  issues  without  a  subsidy  pro- 
vision. In  the  longer  run.  intervention  by  the 
United  States  authorities  might  become  un- 
necessary, as  In  the  case  of  Mexico. 

Ultimately,  of  course,  appropriations  for 
foreign  aid  and  bond  issues  floated  in  finan- 
cial markets  to  be  relent  are  simply  alter- 
native ways  of  tapping  U.S.  capital  resources. 
But  the  latter  method  obviously  encourages 
far  more  trade  per  dollar  of  appropriated 
funds.  This  method  allows  capital  markets 
to  be  tapped  at  modest  budgetary  costs  on 
the  basis  of  mutual  material  advantage  with- 
out the  lengthy  and  perhaps  iiot  very  profit- 
able process  of  annual  Congressional  hear- 
ings, to  say  nothing  of  the  great  temptations 
faced  by  the  foreign  aid  agency  to  allow  rela- 
tively short-term  considerations  to  dominate 
the  allocation  of  funds. 

Such  a  system  could  not  be  effective,  how- 
ever, for  a  number  of  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries unless  steps  were  first  taken  to  reduce 
the  debt  service  problem  through  such  poli- 
cies as  debt  stretch-out  and  conversion  of 
loans  to  grants.  Otherwise  there  will  be  grow- 
ing pressure  to  default 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  proposed  sys- 
tem of  guarantees  and  subsidies  replace  the 
existing  official  aid  program.  As  I  see  it.  the 
transformation  of  the  present  aid  program 
into  a  system  of  grants,  combined  with  tied 
capital  market  borrowings  set  initially  at  per- 
haps $500  million  a  year,  would  substantially 
improve  underdeveloped  countries'  growth 
prospects  without  imposing  any  serious 
strain  on  the  American  economy  or  balance 
of  payments. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  GooDEix.  Tliank  you.  Dr.  Plncus. 
We  will  move  very  quickly  to  our  obsen.ers 
for  questions  and  comments,  but  before  we 


do  so,  for  a  brief  exchange  and  conunentary, 
I  will  recognize  Professor  Myrdal. 

Dr.  Mtrdal.  Mr.  Chairman,  ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen. I  read  in  preparation  for  this  dis- 
cussion the  minutes  from  the  Balance  of 
Payments  Seminar.  There  you  really  had 
some  fun.  You  had  clashes  of  opposing 
views— which  always  makes  for  Interest  I  am 
afraid  we  are  .a  more  tedious  crowd  because, 
on  the  whole,  we  are  saying  the  same  things. 
I  am  reminded  of  a  time  long  ago  when, 
together  with  others,  I  was  hiMping  to  pre- 
pare our  Swedish  New  Deal."  This  happened 
to  take  place  a  httle  earlier  th,in  yours  :ind 
we  were  a  little  more  successful  because  we 
were  not  so  scared  of  the  expenditure.  One 
of  my  ;tssocl:iles  of  this  period,  who  v.'a?  really 
conservative,  cited  the  old  saw  about  econo- 
mists lever  agreeing.  "But  the  terrifying 
things,"  he  said,  "is  that  you  d  ■  .igree."  Al- 
thoutrh  In  our  discussion  here  ih'.s  morning, 
our  emphases  have  been  different.  I  don't 
think  we  disagree.  We  have  our  tUnerences, 
and  in  considering  such  a  tremendously  large 
problem  as  aid  and  development  each  of  us 
quite  naturally  focuses  on  what  is  uppermost 
in  his  mind. 

Take  Professor  Molnar.  His  views  might  be 
considered  to  be  furthest  from  my  own  as  he 
is  conservative  and  I  am  not,  at  least  in  my 
original  Intentions.  Nevertheless,  I  am  very 
much  on  his  side  when  he  says  ihat  capi- 
talists are  not  exploiting  the  underde"e!oped 
countries.  I  agres  that  this  notion  is  abso- 
lutely wrong 

The  horrible  thing  Is  this:  If  you  were  to 
take  the  whole  Indian  subcontinent  .ind  let 
it  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  tomorrow, 
it  would  hardly  disturb  the  development 
curves  of  the  rich  countries  They  need  every- 
thing from  us  and  we  need  nothing  from 
them.  And  this  is  what  Is  so  terribly  dis- 
turbing. By  the  same  token,  however.  Pro- 
fessor Molnar's  perturbation  about  socialism 
In  some  of  those  countries  is  without  foun- 
dation. The  conception  is  unreal.  Take  the 
case  of  India  which  is  supposed  to  have  a 
socialistic  economy.  If  so-called  socialism 
obtains  in  that  country.  It  does  so  only  in 
the  petty  little  sector  which  is  blc  industry. 
Even  here,  we  do  not  have  socallsm  simply 
because  the  state  builds  up  the  steel  indus- 
try; the  state  does  this  because  private  busi- 
ness fails  to  do  so. 

In  reality,  there  Is  very  little  socialism  in 
India.  Indeed,  in  Pakistan,  which  advertises 
itself  as  a  private  enterprise  economy,  there 
has  been  more  public  investment  per  year 
projxjrtion.itely  than  in  India.  And  very 
few  of  these  countries  are  opposed  to  pri- 
vate capital  investments. 

My  friend.  Lester  Brown,  and  to  an  extent 
also  Professor  Ranis  have  stressed.  In  an 
optimistic  vein,  the  possibilities  of  tech- 
nological changes  in  agriculture.  But  this  is 
a  very  volatile  sort  of  thing.  The  less  devel- 
oped countries  have  had  good  crops  now  for 
a  couple  of  years,  but  we  might  be  talking 
differently  if  they  should  have  bad  crops. 
Anyhow.  I  do  believe  that  land  reforms  are 
very  Important.  This  might  be  interpreted  as 
being  in  opposition  to  Professor  Molnar.  But 
by  land  reform.  I  do  not  mean  necessarily 
the  distribution  of  land  in  equal  plots.  I 
mean  establishing  a  relationship  between 
man  and  land  which  provides  incentives  lor 
hard  work  and  investment.  And  that  is  the 
type  of  land  reform  which  will  be  required 
increasingly  in  the  future  if  the  technolog- 
ical breakthroughs  referred  to  by  Lester 
Brown  are  to  bear  fruit. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Plncus  about  the  desir- 
ability and  the  possibility  of  trying  to  make 
greater  use  of  the  private  capital  market  for 
development  purposes.  One  of  the  obstacles 
here,  of  course,  Is  the  artificially  low  level  of 
Interest  rates  which  practically  all  under- 
developed countries  endorse  without  further 
discussion.  But  the  need  to  encourage  great- 
er use  of  private  capital  Is  incontestable,  and 


here  again  I  am  In  agreement  with  my  fel- 
low panelists. 

Mr.  Brown  and  Professor  Ranis  have  great 
expectations  with  respect  to  the  changing 
of  price  policy  in  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries. It  Is  true  that  price  jKilicles  are  not 
very  rational  In  most  of  these  countries. 
Nevertheless,  we  should  not  forget  that  In  n 
country  like  India,  where  only  a  fourth  of 
the  farmers  have  anvthinR  to  sell,  the  bulk 
of  the  output  is  extracted  and  distributed 
by  non-market  procc-^ses.  chiefly  through 
money  lenders  and  lundlords.  Roughly  only 
a  third  or  a  fourth  of  agricultural  output 
goes  to  market,  but  it  is  precisely  in  the 
market  sector  where  hunger  Ls  most  acute. 
Hence,  higher  prices  will  very  often  mean 
only  less  consumption. 

These  problems  are  complicated  and  I  re- 
ia;iin  a  little  skeptical  about  the  popularity 
of  price  nolicles.  oven  In  America.  In  general 
we  are  too  quick  to  tlraw  analogies  from  our 
tvpe  of  market  economy  and  to  apply  them 
In  the  non-market  situation  which  pre- 
vails over  wide  areas  of  the  underdeveloped 
countries. 

It  is  at  all  event-s  evident  that  there  are 
.•lonie  difl'erences  among  members  of  the 
panel.  But  if  we  had  a  week  here  I  nm  ture 
that  the  margin  of  disagreement  would  be 
substantially  narrowed.  In  fact,  we  already 
agree  on  the  most  critical  issues.  In  all  of 
this,  my  hope  is  that  responsible  people  in 
the  Congress,  as  in  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tioml  Development,  will  keep  the  torch 
burning  :ind  insure  that  the  level  of  your  aid 
program  is  not  further  reduced. 

Another  underlying  consensus  here  Is  this: 
that  on  the  whole  we  feel  that  what  the 
United  States  is  doing  Is  good,  that  wh:it 
A.I.D.  has  accomplished  is  good  and  that  It 
has  learned  from  experience.  In  this  connec- 
tion, it  is  my  hope  that  the  United  States 
can  manage  its  own  economic  affairs  in  such 
wise  as  to  eventually  preclude  the  need  to 
tie  every  dollar  given  in  aid.  It  Is  regrettable 
that  the  tiny  portion  of  your  total  output 
which  is  allocated  to  aid  should  be  Jeopard- 
ized by  the  diminished  competitiveness  of 
American  industry.  The  rich  nations  must 
maintain  economic  balance  and  economic 
order,  both  within  their  own  boundaries  and 
among  themselves.  I  would  hoi)e  also  that 
there  could  be  an  effective  cooperation  among 
the  various  central  banks  so  that  the  U.S.  and 
other  nations  would  not  feel  the  need  to 
make  further  economies  in  what  are  already 
very  small  aid  programs.  And  I  am  encour- 
aged by  the  statement  in  the  AID  document 
that  U.S.  aid  could  be  increased  by  a  half 
billion  to  a  billion  dollars  without  posing  a 
threat  to  the  balance  of  payments. 

Then,  again  I  would  ho!)e  that  we  who 
write  books  and  articles  and.  of  course,  the 
Congressmen  may  be  successful  in  persuad- 
ing the  American  people  not  to  pretend  that 
we  are  giving  aid  to  other  countries  in  our 
own  interest.  Continued  asseverations  that 
our  efforts  are  selfishly  motivated  will  Jeop- 
ardize their  success  in  the  long  run. 

And  may  I  stress  again  a  point  I  made 
earlier,  viz.  that  aid  should  not  be  used  as 
conscience  money  for  a  bad  commercial 
policy.  We  should  be  prepared  to  consider 
the  trade  problem.  The  great  advantage  of 
opening  up  our  markets  to  the  exports  of 
the  less  developed  nations  is  that  the  receipts 
then  go  directly  into  their  industries  and 
into  their  economies  through  private  entre- 
preneurs rather  than  via  governments.  Many 
here.  I  suspect,  would  regard  this  as  a  de- 
sirable development. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.   GooDELL.  We   shall   now   turn   to   our 
board  of  wisdom,  our  observers,  and  anything 
they  have  that  they  would  like  to  present  as 
a  comment  or  a  question. 
Mr.  Aldrich' 

Mr.  Aldeich.  i  represent  a  part  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  which  entered  into  the  develop- 
<  ment  process  some  twenty  years  ago.  We  find 
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cmrselves  today  operating  155  companies  In 
39  countries  of  the  world,  with  some  30  per 
cent  of  our  asseti  In  Latin  America  I  think 
all  would  agree  that  this  Is  an  underdevel- 
oped portion  of  the  world. 

We  are  active  In  t  lese  undertakings:  hy- 
brid seed  corn  in  Brazil,  where  we  are  the 
largest  producers  of  hybrid  seed  corn  In  Latin 
America;  supermarkets  In  Argentina,  Peru 
and  Venezuela:  mineral  development:  poultry 
In  Argentina,  Brazil.  Chile,  Colombia.  Peru, 
and  Mexico:  low-cost  housing  in  Mexico,  Peru 
and  other  countries  In  these  fields,  we  have 
some  950  million  In  assets,  some  SI9  million 
In  equity,  a  10  per  cent  return  on  those 
assets,  and  a  25  per  cent  return  on  that 
equity. 

When  we  first  went  Into  the  supermarket 
business  In  Venezuela,  92  percent  of  the 
products  were  Imported  Today  92  percent  of 
the  products  sold  In  those  supermarkets  In 
Venez\iela.  which  Incidentally  Is  the  largest 
commercial  company  in  Venezuela  today,  are 
domestically  produced 

The  hybrid  seed  corn  operation  In  Brazil 
to  wlvlcb  I  referred  will  produce  this  year 
20.000  tftns  of  hybrid  seed  corn  with  a  repro- 
ductivlty  factor  of  some  600  times,  or  roughly 
13  millions  tons.  This  has  enabled  Brazil  for 
the  first  time  In  Its  history  to  export  corn. 

I  respectively  submit  that  if  you  analyze 
these  sectors  of  my  company,  and  the  activi- 
ties of  a  consortium  of  other  companies  do- 
ing the  same  things,  we  might  well  have  here 
desirable  candld.ites  for  long-term,  low- 
Interest  loans  aimed  at  accelerating  the  de- 
velopment process  This  seems  especially 
pertinent  when  the  development  process  ap- 
pears to  be  slowing  down  because  of  the  re- 
duced availability  of  aid  funds. 

This  IS  an  oppcrtunltv  to  use  some  of  the 
words  of  the  previous  speakers,  to  underwrite 
an  exceptional  enterprise  achieving  excep- 
tional results  In  the  development  process.  I 
would  think  there  would  be  considerable 
point  at  this  time  in  examining  whether  or 
not  aid  funds  can  be  allocated,  untied,  to 
such  an  enterprise  representative  of  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

Thank  you.  Mr  Chairman. 
Mr.  GooDKU..  Thank  you.  If  I  may  repeat 
my  earlier  identification,  Mr.  Aldrlch  Is  the 
Vice    President    of    the    International    Basic 
Economy  Corporation. 

Are  there  any  comments  from  the  panel? 
Yes,  sir?  Mr.  Irvine? 

Mr.  iBviNB.  I,  like  Professor  Myrdal,  am 
Impressed  with  the  agreement  that  we  have 
aeen  today,  especially  the  agreement  that 
policy  of  the  recipient  countries  Is  more  Im- 
portant than  aid  because  aid  Is  only 
marginal. 

My  good  friend.  Gus  Ranis,  has  pointed  out 
the  value  of  aid  as  a  catalyst  In  getting 
policies  adopted  that  will  be  effective  In  pro- 
moting economic  development.  But  I  would 
like  to  ask  whether  aid  Is  the  most  effective 
device  that  we  can  possibly  think  of,  or  the 
only  device  that  we  can  utilize  to  get  the 
desired  policy  changes  adopted. 

I  was  told  Just  two  days  ago  that  to  get  a 
certain  country  to  change  Its  exchange  rate, 
which  everyone  has  agreed  for  many  years  It 
ought  to  change  as  a  matter  of  sensible  eco- 
nomic policy,  would  require  that  double  the 
amount  of  aid  that  we  are  now  giving.  This 
amounts  at  the  present  time  to  about  $80 
million  a  year.  This  Is  an  expensive  pedagogi- 
cal device  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  since 
what  we  are  dealing  with  here  are  Ideas  and 
understanding  of  economic  realities,  we 
should  devote  a  little  more  effort  to  promot- 
ing and  spreading  the  kind  of  basic  develop- 
ment economics  we  have  heard  expressed 
this  morning  Por  some  very  small  percentage 
of  the  amount  that  we  spend  on  economic 
aid,  we  could  mount.  I  suggest,  a  very  suc- 
cessful educational  effort  that  would  react 
directly  upon  the  policy-makers,  upon  the 
people.  What  Is  critical  Is  to  persuade  the 
Intelligentsia  or  the  intellectual  community. 


the  poUtldana  and  others  to  understand  and 
accept  the  policies  which  are  required. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  panel  whether  or 
not  they  would  agree  that  much  more  could 
l>e  done  In  this  area? 

Mr.  GooDELL.  Professor  Myrdal? 
Dr.  Mtroal.  I  am  reminded  in  listening  to 
the  last  speaker  of  a  conversation  I  had  with 
the  head  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
some  time  ago  In  Stockholm  in  which  I  said 
to  him,  "You  are  doing  a  tremendous  Job." 
On  the  whole,  I  think  It  Is  good  that  these 
poor  countries  should  be  advised  on  bow  to 
run  their  monetary  and  fiscal  affairs  But  I 
do  not  find  the  same  interest  in  accepting 
advice  on  the  part  of  the  rich  countries  And, 
as  you  know,  the  rich  countries  have  recent- 
ly been  managing  their  economies  in  a  most 
abominable  way  Consequently,  I  think  the 
role  o(  the  Monetary  Fund  In  teaching  the 
rich  countries  what  Is  correct  poWcy  should 
be  enlarged. 

On  the  whole.  I  wovild  say  that  there  Is  no 
lack  of  advice  to  poor  countries  as  to  how 
they  should  run  their  economies.  And  the 
Monetary  Fund  has  been  a  prime  factor  In 
the  purveying  of  such  advice. 
Mr.  OoooELL.  Professor  Ranis? 
Dr.  Ranis.  I  guess  we  are  beginning  to  see  a 
little  difference  of  opinion  en  a  couple  of  Is- 
sues, which  is  probably  healthy. 

I  did  mention  three  functions  of  aid.  you 
may  remember.  One  is  the  catalytic  function, 
whereby  a  donor  may  sit  down  with  a  recipi- 
ent and  talk  about  the  problems  which  really 
pervade  a  total  system  and  influence  not  only 
the  economy  but  the  society.  I  do  think  that 
we  have  every  right  to  such  a  discussion.  I 
don't  believe  that  is  intervention.  I  think 
that  If  we  Just  send  them  a  check  through 
the  mall  we  will  be  Intervening  on  the  side 
of  the  status  quo.  That  Is  intervention  that 
doesn't  affect  the  quality  of  our  aid  in  the  way 
It  ought  to  be  affected. 

So  there  is  no  question  about  our  right  to 
do  this.  Now,  the  question  is,  could  we  con- 
fine ourselves  to  this  and  forget  about 
money,  at  least  provisionally?  Here,  clearly. 
It  is  necessary  but  not  sufficient  that  there 
be  complete  agreement  on  the  substance  of 
the  policy  package  that  we  are  talking  about 
along  with  the  aid  package  that  they  would 
like  to  talk  about  as  well. 

If  there  Isn't  such  agreement,  then  money 
won't  make  any  difference.  Once  you  have 
got  the  agreement  on  what  Is  good  for  the 
recipient,  then  you  have  two  other  functions 
which  come  In.  One  Is  to  create  particular 
kinds  of  Institutions  needed  to  implement 
the  policy  package.  Between  changing  a  law 
and  really  getting  the  new  institutions  to 
work,  a  great  deal  of  advice  will  need  to  enter 
In,  new  Institutions  may  be  required.  In  fact, 
there  may  be  particular  kinds  of  projects  and 
technical  assistance  needed  to  make  the  new 
policy  package  really  work  and  take  It  off  the 
books  and  Into  the  countryside. 

Secondly,  and  perhaps  most  Important: 
once  a  country  takes  the  major  steps  that 
you  are  talking  about,  viz..  a  devaluation  or 
Import  liberalization  ( this  will  in  most  cases 
require  in  the  short-run  an  adjustment  from 
quantitative  restrictions  to  tariffs)  there  will 
be  at  least  a  temporary  drain  on  the  foreign 
exchange  reserves.  Revenues  may  decline  for 
a  period.  And  even  If  these  are  not  In  fact 
major  sources  of  concern,  the  availability  of 
an  Increment  of  foreign  assistance  is  terribly 
Important  to  convince  those  who  need  to  be 
convinced  that  the  policy  package  which  Is 
proposed  Is  not  only  correct  but  safe.  When 
we  talk  about  the  government  In  the  less- 
developed  country,  we  are  talking  about  some 
members  of  It,  Just  as  in  our  government. 
There  Is  nothing  new  In  saying  that  It  is 
helpful  to  persuade  people  by  reassuring 
them  that  the  taking  of  certain  steps  will  not 
lead  to  a  collapse, 

Mr.  GooDKLL.  I  should  Identify  our  Inquisi- 
tor properly.  Mr.  Reed  Irvine  Is  Chief  of  the 
Asla-Latln    America-Africa    Section    of    tb« 


Division  of  International  Finance  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System. 

I  congratulate  you,  Mr.  Irvine,  you  stirred 
the  panel  up.  Dr.  Friedman  wants  to  answer 
you. 

Dr.  Friedman.  Gentlemen,  two  points.  As 
one  who  had  a  considerable  amount  to  do 
with  the  evolution  of  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund's  activity  in  this  field  over  eighteen 
years  and  has  a  responsibility  for  this  sort 
of  thing  In  the  World  Bank,  I  think  It  Is 
very  dangerous  to  try  to  develop  tpeclflc  pro- 
posals Intended  to  app'.y  in  general  terms 
to  all  countries.  The  International  agencies, 
which  Is  where  my  experience  Is,  have  had 
great  advantages,  which  might  offer  lessons 
for  bilateral  aid  agencies. 

One  of  the  things  we  have  Is  continuity. 
When  we  enter  Into  a  relationship  with  a 
country  or  with  people  in  a  country,  whether 
In  the  government  or  in  the  private  sector, 
they  know  that  they  are  going  to  be  dealing 
with  us  over  long  periods  of  time, 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  in  a  situation 
of  this  kind,  a  considerable  amount  of 
private  off-the-record  behind-the-scenes  in- 
fluence on  policy  takes  place  which  has  little 
to  do  with  money.  But.  then,  we  have  the 
advantnge  In  that  we're  talking  to  people 
with  whom  we  have  talked  for  ten  or  fifteen 
years.  And  even  those  who  are  new  In  their 
Jobs  hope  to  stay  in  office  long  enough  to  be 
talking  to  us  In  the  future.  Personally.  I 
don't  know  a  place  in  the  world  where  there 
are  not  some  senior  civil  servants  who  have 
been  In  place  for  twenty  years  or  more. 

Now.  this  is  something  which,  as  I  say,  Is 
a  positive  advantage  in  that  we  do  exercise 
a  kind  of  Influence  that  Isn't  always  related 
to  money.  Secondly,  we  have  the  central 
fact  that  through  the  Instrumentality  of 
foreign  aid,  capital  Is  being  provided  to  the 
developing  countries.  The  basic  question  for 
the  donor  country  (for  example,  the  United 
States)  Is  what  are  you  going  to  be  talking 
about  to  the  recipient  country?  What  Is  going 
to  be  the  subject  matter  of  your  conversa- 
tion? Based  on  our  experience.  It  is  remark- 
able the  extent  to  which  countries  are  pre- 
pared to  sit  down  and  talk  about  their  do- 
mestic policies  In  a  frank  and  open  way 
as  long  as  they  know  the  discussions  are  off- 
the-record,  and  that  they  are  not  going  to 
see  their  statements  in  the  newspapers. 

And  so  we  have  an  advantage  which  I  think 
might  be  of  Interest  to  the  aid  agencies  and 
I  know  they  follow  this  very  closely,  which 
Is  that  we  are  able  to  establish  the  kind  of 
relationship  with  a  country  that  doesn't 
regard  the  aid  advice  giver  as  someone  who 
Is  foreign  to  them  but  rather  someone  who 
belongs  to  the  same  family  and  In  effect  that 
the  foreign  advice  giver  Is  not  In  that  sense 
foreign. 

The  relationship  of  confidence  between 
donor  and  recipient  which  obtains  between 
the  developing  countries  and  International 
agencies  Is  a  result  In  great  part  of  the 
continuity  of  such  agencies.  Consequently.  I 
personally  favor  the  suggestions  made  here 
to  put  these  aid  programs  on  a  longer  term 
basis.  There  Is  a  good  probability  that  the 
same  kind  of  relationship  could  be  estab- 
lished between  donor  countries  and  recipient 
countries  if  you  had  the  same  continuity 
between  the  national  giver  and  the  recipient. 

The  other  point  I  want  to  make  concerns 
Dr.  Myrdal's  reference  to  the  lack  of  con- 
troversy In  our  discussion.  The  seminar  on 
the  balance  of  payments,  which  preceded 
this  one,  was  highly  controversial  because 
there  was  little  or  no  argument  about  ob- 
jectives. The  participants  favored  an  expand- 
ing world  economy.  They  favored  a  monetary 
system  that  would  allow  international  trade 
to  expand.  They  did  what  all  economists  do, 
viz.,  having  established  the  basic  value 
system,  there  were  some  nice  hot  arguments 
about  technique, 
I  think  If  we  ever  get  foreign  aid  to  the 


point  where  It  Is  adequate,  where  there  Is 
world-wide  agreement  on  objectives,  where 
these  objectives  are  more  or  less  being  ful- 
filled, and  what  we  are  talking  about  Is  ques- 
tions of  technique— you  will  find  that  we'll 
get  very  controversial. 

Mr.  GooDELL.  Mr,  Belalr,  The  New  York 
Times. 

Mr.  Bklair.  Mr.  Chairman,  since  several 
members  of  the  panel  have  commented  on  a 
lack  of  controversy,  I  want  to  see  If  I  can 
stir  up  a  minor  one. 

Going  to  the  second  part  of  Question  3 
In  Mr,  Goodell's  opening  remarks,  or  the 
whole  of  Question  3,  I  would  like  to  hear 
some  discussion  or  suggest  as  worthy  of  con- 
sideration the  question  whether  the  aid 
agency  should  not  be  an  Independent  en- 
tity, removed  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
State  Department. 

Most  people  who  have  studied  this  thing 
agree  that  political  motivation  Is  not  the 
best  foundation  for  foreign  aid,  however  im- 
portant economic  development  may  be. 
Going  back  historically,  we  all  may  remem- 
ber how  General  Marshall,  when  he  was 
Secretary  of  State,  objected  to  the  Independ- 
ent status  of  EGA,  saying  that  you  would 
have.  In  effect,  two  Secretaries  of  State, 
Nevertheless,  Senator  Vandenberg  made  that 
Independence  and  equivalent  Cabinet  rank 
for  the  administrator  of  the  agency  a  price 
for  his  support  and  management  of  the  bill 
on  the  floor.  He  prevailed,  as  we  all  know. 
Coming  down  to  more  recent  years,  when 
George  Ball  propo6ed  that  AID  be  incor- 
porated physically  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment, Vice  President  Humphrey  remarked 
to  me  that  this  would  be  the  height  of 
folly  and  that  if  you  really  wanted  to  foul 
up  the  foreign  aid  program  Just  put  it 
under  the  direction  of  a  bunch  of  Foreign 
Service  officers.  But  any  ntimber  of  reports 
have  pointed  out  the  existence  of  a  kind  of 
dichotomy  between  political  motivation  and 
economic  objectives  in  the  aid  field.  And 
these  reports  have  revealed  the  mistakes 
that  have  been  made  as  the  result  of  con- 
ducting aid  programs  on  such  a  basis. 

I  am  rather  Impressed  with  the  opera- 
tional problem  here.  If  It  is  one,  and  by  the 
possibilities  that  such  a  reorientation  of 
control  might  give  the  program.  Paul  Hoff- 
man remarked  to  me  at  one  time  that  in  his 
whole  administration  of  the  European  Re- 
covery Program,  he  found  it  necessary  to  go 
to  the  White  House  to  see  the  Secretary  of 
State  with  a  problem  on  only  three  occa- 
sions. Each  of  these  issues  was  decided  In 
his  favor.  In  the  last  six  or  eight  months. 
Bill  Gaud  has  had  to  go  to  the  White  House 
the  same  number  of  times  and  he  won  on 
only  one  occasion.  In  each  of  these  cases,  as 
I  recall  it,  the  problem  to  be  settled  was 
whether  the  United  States  aid  to  be  given 
should  take  the  form  of  a  loan  or  a  grant. 
I  am  impressed  that  while  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident could  talk  as  he  did  about  physically 
Incorporating  aid  In  State,  he  couldn't  quite 
complete  that  thought  process,  follow  it  to 
Its  logical  conclusion,  and  suggest  that  the 
agency  have  complete  Independence.  As  I 
see  It,  and  as  Paul  Hoffman  demonstrated, 
there  Is  no  trick  to  operating  independently 
as  an  agency  while  still  keeping  that  opera- 
tion within  the  framework  of  U.S,  foreign 
policy. 

The  mistakes  that  I  think  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  State  have  to  do  with  Its  ability  to 
Initiate  projects,  rather  than  where  It  vetoes 
them.  I  think  AID  could  do  a  much  better 
Job,  and  take  greater  pride  In  its  work.  If 
it  were  an  independent  agency. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  GooDELL,  I  think  we  will  exempt  our 
two  AID  spokesmen  as  biased  witnesses  on 
this  particular  point.  Panel,  any  comments? 
Professor  Ranis? 

Dr.  Ranis.  I  certainly  agree  with  the  ob- 
jective that  Mr.  Belalr  puts  before  us.  In 
terms  of  how  the  U.S.  foreign  assistance  ef- 


fort looks  to  the  developing  countries,  there 
would  be  a  certain  advantage  I  am  not  sure, 
though,  whether  a  separation  which  Is  sim- 
ply at  the  Cabinet  level,  would  necessarily 
be  very  different  from  what  we  now  have. 

Foreign  assistance  Is  a  tool  of  foreign 
policy.  I  don't  think  that  we  can  get  away 
from  that.  Whether  discussions  about  how 
best  to  serve  U.S.  foreign  policy  t;ike  place 
at  the  White  House  Immediately  or  take  place 
first  in  the  State  Department  will  not  make 
an  awful  lot  of  difference.  In  my  opinion. 

The  fact  that  Bill  Gaud  lost  two  out  of 
three  probably  has  less  to  do  with  the  struc- 
ture than  with  the  fact  that  right  now  AID 
is  not  in  a  very  strong  position  in  this  city, 
or  m  this  country.  I  don't  think  that  If  you 
had  a  separate  agency  it  would  come  out  nec- 
essarily any  different. 

I  do  have  the  feeling  that  where  the  two 
staffs  are  entirely  merged,  as  they  are  In 
Latin  America  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
this  is  not  ideal.  As  long  as  you  have  an  aid 
agency  which  starts  out  by  worrying  about 
economic  development,  at  some  point  the 
U.S.  has  to  look  at  this  as  a  U.S.  problem.  It 
in  a  national  program  for  which  U.S.  tax- 
payers are  being  asked  to  put  up  the  money. 
It  seems  to  me  fair  that  at  some  point  the 
President,  the  Executive  Branch,  or  whom- 
ever he  delegates,  should  review  our  foreign 
aid  activities.  This  does  not  Imply  day-to- 
day Intervention  with  the  short-run  political 
objectives  that  Foreign  Service  officers  may 
be  pursuing. 

When  a  basic  issue  does  come  up  It  would 
come  up  In  any  case.  It  seems  to  me.  No 
agency  can  be  a  law  unto  Itself  though  It  Is 
conceded  that  basic  questions  of  policy 
might  come  up  at  the  White  House  level 
more  frequently  than  at  the  Secretary's  level. 
But  I  am  not  sure  whether  even  this  would 
result  in  any  significant  changes  In  results. 
Mr.  GooDELL,  One  of  the  spokesmen  for 
AID,  Mr.  Grant,  is  rising  to  the  challenge.  I 
didn't  mean  to  exclude  you.  Mr.  Grant.  A 
comment? 

Mr.  Grant.  I  think  it  would  be  worthwhile 
to  refer  back  to  our  earlier  discussion  of 
what  have  we  learned  about  foreign  aid. 
There  seems  to  be  a  consensus  on  our  panel, 
with  which  I  agree,  that  the  lesson  of  the 
fifties  and  the  early  sixties  is  that  self-help 
for  development  is  a  key  factor.  The  develop- 
ing country  must  want  to  help  itself. 

A  second  lesson  that  we  have  learned  in 
the  fifties  and  early  .sixties  is  that  the  skill- 
ful use  of  aid  can  both  encourage  and  ac- 
celerate the  use  of  self-help  in  a  country.  It 
also  can  encourage  other  bilateral  donors  to 
give  greater  emphasis  to  aid  to  developing 
countries.  A  lot  of  the  donors  are  not  devel- 
opment oriented,  but  they  can  be  made  so  by 
the  example  of  other  successful  donor  coun- 
tries. There  are  many  Illustrations  in  the  past 
several  years  of  the  skillful  use  of  aid  as  a 
method  of  influence.  Dr.  Brown  mentioned 
aid  to  India  in  respect  to  .ngriculture.  We 
kept  our  food  aid  on  a  short  tether,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  we  made  available  large 
amounts  of  fertilizers  and  other  productive 
Inputs,  once  the  countries  began  to  shift 
their  policies  in  the  right  direction. 

It  is  worth  emphasizing  that  policies  of 
this  sort  go  to  the  guts  of  the  problems  in 
these  countries.  They  affect  their  funda- 
mental direction  and  they  affect  the  basic 
relationships  between  those  countries  and  us. 
If  the  United  States  is  going  to  put  food  on 
a  six-month  by  six-month  basis  or  one-year 
by  one-year  basis,  contingent  upon  changes 
in  policies,  this  is  something  that  involves 
the  United  States  as  a  corporate  body.  It  is 
not  bomethlng  which  merely  one  agency  of 
the  United  States  government  is  Involved  in. 
To  get  effective  self-help  with  the  skillful 
use  of  aid  reqixires  use  of  leverage.  And  the 
leverage,  if  It  is  to  get  at  a  really  gut  policy 
issue  of  a  country,  has  to  clearly  be  some- 
thing that  the  United  States  as  a  whole 
stands  behind.  There  can  be  no  escaping  the 
basic  conclusion  that  the  Secretary  of  State 


and  the  head  of  the  aid  agency  need  to  work 
hand-ln-hand  on  the  basic  policy  issues 

The  question  this  raises  is,  how  impor- 
tant does  the  State  Department  consider  de- 
velopment to  be?  In  the  1950's,  the  State  De- 
partment gave  relatively  little  attention  to 
development  and  much  more  to  other  mat- 
ters. The  great  change  in  the  sixties  is.  that 
development  has  emerged  as  a  major  objec- 
tive of  U.S.  foreign  potllcy.  In  this  kind  of  a 
framework.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  feasible  and 
useful  for  the  aid  agency  to  function  inside 
the  general  framework  of  a  foreign  policy 
cippartment,  the  Stiite  Department. 

And  if  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like 
to  pick  up  one  further  point  that  Dr.  Brown 
mentioned.  It  seems  to  me  we  can  look  back 
on  the  last  five  years  with  considerable  satis- 
faction. In  those  countries  that  are  prepared 
to  help  themselves  and  who  have  been  the 
principal  recipients  of  our  aid.  there  has  been 
significant  progress  (though  not  enough! 
viz.,  about  a  5  per  cent  increase  in  GNP. 
And,  as  Dr.  Myrdal  mentioned,  we  have  done 
particularly  well  In  industries  In  which  there 
has  been  a  major  Investment  in  infrastruc- 
ture These  have  grown  by  around  8  to  10 
per  cent. 

V/hat  really  has  been  lacking  h.Ts  been 
proaress  in  agriculture.  And  this  lack  of 
progress  in  agriculture  has  been  far  more 
than  a  drag  on  GNP.  It  has  meant  that  for 
more  than  half  of  the  population  growth  had 
literally  ceased.  The  clear  proof  of  this  could 
be  seen  in  one  less  developed  country  after 
another  in  which  '/reat  urban  complexes 
were  being  spawned.  If  you  wanted  to  get  in 
on  the  20th  century  you  had  to  move  from 
the  village  into  the  city. 

Now  the  technological  breakthroughs  we 
are  witnessing  offer  us  for  the  first  time  the 
prospect  In  Asia  that  that  half  of  the  popula- 
tion which  is  rural,  growing  cereals,  can  ex- 
perience faster  growth  for  the  next  ten  or 
fifteen  years  than  the  people  In  the  cities. 
This  is  going  to  have  profound  repercussions. 
The  overall  GNP  will  go  up;  but  far  more 
important  than  statistics,  it  will  mean  that 
the  one-half  of  the  population  which  has 
remained  behind  while  urban  growth  has 
been  at  a  rate  of  10  or  15  per  cent,  will  experi- 
ence growth  at  last. 

This  means  that  the  relationship  between 
the  cities  and  the  rural  areas  should  become 
much  healthier.  Dr.  Brown's  point  about  the 
new  agricultural  breakthrough  requiring 
technology  inputs  means  that  the  farm  has 
become  a  business.  You  don't  use  these  new 
technological  breakthroughs  without  fertiliz- 
ers, without  pesticides,  without  pumps.  In 
a  sense,  we  not  only  found  a  way  to  increase 
GNP,  but  a  way  to  really  change  the  whole 
process  of  development  in  the  rural  areas. 
We  are  already  observing  this  in  Pakistan, 
Taiwan,  and  elsewhere.  The  figures  Dr. 
Brown  brought  out  are  really  staggering.  We 
have  just  never  seen  anything  like  it.  the 
progress  of  a  new  idea  from  200  acres  to 
23,000  rcres,  to  3  million  acres,  to  20  million 
acres  in  four  years.  That  this  is  happening 
all  over  Asia  verges  on  the  incredible. 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  that  this 
breakthrough  will  only  continue  if  Indio, 
Pakistan,  and  other  couiitries  can  get  the 
inputs  required  to  make  this  change  v.ork. 
namely,  less  food  imports  but  lar  more  fer- 
tilizer imports.  And  If  you  will  take  a  look  at 
the  aid  program  that  Is  before  Congress  now 
for  India  about  half  of  It  $200  million,  is  for 
fertilizer.  About  half  of  all  the  development 
assistance  in  the  current  aid  bill  Is  for  agri- 
cultural Inputs  to  support  the  agricultural 
revolution  that  is  now  in  process.  To  lose 
the  momentum  we  now  have  would  be  par- 
ticularly tragic,  it  seems  to  me.  What  is  clear 
is  that  a  basic  set  of  new  Ideas  has  suddenly 
broken  through  in  the  last  few  years.  And  the 
Important  thing  right  now  is  not  to  abandon 
our  support  for  this  terribly  important  for- 
ward movement. 
Mr.  GooDELL.  You  speak  of  fertilizer.  How 
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much  of  our  help  la  for  the  obTerse  of  th«t 
Id  population  control? 

Mr.  Okamt.  I  don't   have  the  ex«ct  figure 
here.  It  la  aubstantlal  and  It  aeema  to  me 
that  this  la  the  other  side  of  the  great  break- 
through, rive  years  ago,  we  didnt  hare  the 
technological  breakthrough  on  either  popu- 
lation or  on  food  production.  Now.  we  haTe 
breakthrougha  on  both.  If  the  United  States 
and  the  other  major  aid  sources  keep  insist- 
ing that  they  consider  these  developments  to 
be  Important,  this  will  support  the  people  In 
these  countries  who  want  to  go  ahead  on 
these  fronts.  There  is  no  doubt  In  my  mind 
that  since  the  United  States  has  begun  to 
make  clear  to  developing  countries  that  we 
consider   Increasing   food   production   a  sine 
qua  non  for  development  and  for  our  aid. 
all  those  persons  In  the  developing  countries 
that   have   advocated   these   measures,    have 
become  ten-feet  high    They  have  had  twice 
the  leverage,  three  times  the  Influence  that 
they  had  before  this 
Mr.  GoooEU,.  Mr.  Brown? 
Mr.  Brown.  There  are  two  or  three  things 
that  I  did  not  cover,  and  that  Jim  Grant  has 
fiot  yet  covered,  that  I  think  are  Important 
for   this   panel   and   this  conunlttee.   One  la 
that  the  agricultural  revolution  we  are  talk- 
ing  about   Is   very   largely   an   American-In- 
spired, agricultural  revolution.  Whether  you 
look  at  the  food  policies  that  we  have  helped 
these    countries    to   shape,   or   the   fertilizer 
plants  being  built  In  Taiwan,  the  Phlllpplnee. 
Pakistan.    India.    Turkey,    and    many    other 
countries,  largely  by  US   firms:  whether  you 
look  at  the  building  of  the  Infrastructure: 
or  whether  you  look  at  the  exciting  new  seed 
varieties   being  developed   by   the  Pord   and 
Rockefeller  Foundations  and  now  sweeping 
large  areas  of  Asia — If  Professor  Myrdal  will 
permit  me — I  can't  help  feeling  a  bit  of  na- 
tionalistic  pride  because   we   have  played  a 
very   major   role   in   almost   every  aspect   of 
these  developments.  The  countries  themselves 
have  done  a  lot,  but.  clearly  U.S.  participa- 
tion   acrons-the-board.    public    and    private. 
baa  been  very  Important. 

The  other  thing  I  would  say.  since  we  have 
touched  on  the  population  problem.  Is  that 
I  don't  think  that  the  agricultural  revolu- 
tion by  Itself  Is  going  to  close  the  gap  be- 
tween food  and  p>opulatlon.  However.  It  Is 
going  to  buy  some  time,  so  that  we  can  get 
family  planning  as  well  organized  as  agrt- 
cuitural  development  now  la.  And  I  would 
It  that  with  the  sweeping  changes  that 
seem  to  be  occurring,  with  rural  peo- 
ple breaking  with  tradition.  It  Is  going  to  be 
much  easier  for  the  family  planners  In  the 
future.  They  wUl  be  dealing  with  people  who 
have  made  some  Initial  rather  drastic  breaks 
with  tradition  and  who  will  therefore  pre- 
sumably be  more  susceptible  to  some  fairly 
"radical  Ideas  in  the  family  planning  area." 
Mr.  GoooEix.  Yes.  Dr.  Plncua? 
Dr.  PiNcvs.  It  Is  time  to  Introduce  a  little 
controversy.  I  want  to  dissent  from  this  gen- 
eral picture  of  glee  about  agriculture  and 
point  out  that,  while  It  Is  fine  up  to  a 
p>oint.  so  far  we  haven't  talked  about  the 
central  economic  Issue,  one  with  which  we 
are  very  familiar  In  this  country.  Farmers' 
productivity  here  has  Increased  very  rapidly. 
It  doesn't  make  the  farmers  as  a  group 
particularly  happy,  economically.  In  fact.  It 
makes  them  come  to  the  government  for 
help.  The  reason  Is  that  prices  fall  when  pro- 
duction goes  up. 

Most  of  the  people  In  the  developing  coun- 
tries are  farmers.  If  their  productivity  In- 
crea.<;es  too  rapidly,  their  Incomes  are  likely 
to  decline  aa  prices  fall.  So  thla  may  mean 
that  liistead  of  solving  problems  of  under- 
developed countries  you  are  solving  one  set 
and  creating  another. 

Now  this  la  not  bad  in  Itself.  ThU  U  the 
normal  process,  after  all.  of  economic  de- 
velopment, a  sort  of  stumbling  from  prob- 
lem to  problem.  Of  course,  I  don't  imagine 
that  next  year  Indian  farm  Income  Is  going 
to  go  down  ac  a  resiUt  ol  increMes  in  pro- 


duction. But  to  the  extent  that  a  number  of 
countries  in  this  area  are  agricultural  ex- 
porters, thla  U  going  to  diminish  the  de- 
mand for  their  exports.  Thailand  being  a  case 
In  point.  Thla  means  a  restructtirlng  of  trade 
In  the  area  It  means  a  restructuring  of  the 
distribution  of  Income,  with  the  results  not 
always  favorable  to  the  agricultural  sector. 

Now.  I  don't  mean  to  say  by  this,  that  tech- 
nological progress  should  be  stopped.  But  I 
think  the  Impression  has  perhaps  unwisely 
been  created  that  productivity  In  Itself  U 
an  .inswer  to  the  economic  problems  of  the 
agrlculturel  sector.  In  the  semldeveloped.  in 
the  more  developed  countries,  and  In  the 
underdeveloped  countries,  that  Is  not  true. 
In  fact,  most  of  the  agrtcultiu-al  problems 
(think  of  coffee  and  cocoa)  arise  today  from 
the  f.ict  that  productivity  has  Increased  so 
rapidly. 

Mr.  Oooocu..  Professor  Ranis? 

Dr.  Rahts.  I  guess  Professor  Plncus  demon- 
strates why  economics  is  called  a  dismissal 
science.  When  things  go  well,  we  worry  about 
them  going  too  well. 

I  would  differ  with  him  quite  strongly,  and 
for  this  reason.  I  don't  think  that  any  less- 
developed  country  really  thinks  of  agricul- 
ture as  the  end-all  of  its  development  proc- 
ess. They  all  want  to  Industrialize.  They  all 
want  ultimately  to  have  a  balanced  economy 
with  a  substantial  portion  of  their  people  In 
Industry  and  services.  Even  the  so-called 
agricultural  countries  like  Denmark  and 
Australia  acquired  a  substantial  Industrial 
sector,  as  we  know,  once  they  arrived. 

The  real  issue  Is  whether  or  not  agricul- 
ture should  be  permitted  to  play  its  role  In 
the  overall  development  process.  And  that  la 
where  we  are  mlaslng  out.  We've  been  pouring 
our  money  Into  Industrial  enclaves  and  have 
left  out  of  the  main  stream  of  the  savings 
and  aid  potential  the  agricultural  sector, 
which  Is  the  largest  sector  in  most  of  these 
countries. 

It  Is  true  that  people  get  enthusiastic  and 
pendulums  swing  too  far  and  some  people 
say  everybody  ought  to  be  self-suffldent. 
That  Is  nonsense.  Everybody  ought  not  to  be 
self-sufficient  because  you  can't  grow  wheat 
In  the  Sahara  and  you  shouldn't  try  to.  But, 
basic-lily,  when  we  consider  the  decades  of 
neglect  with  respect  to  80  per  cent  of  these 
populations  and  realize  what  a  tremendous 
resen'olr  of  potential  productivity  exists 
here — aa  Mr.  Brown  .ind  others  have  shown — 
it  makes  sense  to  utilize  that  slack  for  growth 
of  the  economy  as  a  whole.  A  productivity 
Increase  In  any  sector  can  only  lead  to  the 
kind  of  rates  of  GNP  Increase  that  every 
society  Is  striving  for. 
Mr.  GooDXLL.  Professor  Myrdal? 

Dr  Mtrdal.  Let  me  just  add  a  word  In 
support  of  Professor  Ranis.  There  Is  ctir- 
rently  so  much  hunger  in  the  world  that  I 
doubt  whether  Increasing  productivity  In 
agriculture  Is  going  to  create  difficulties  for 
the  less  developed  countries.  And  If  they 
get  a  little  richer,  then  Burma  and  Thailand, 
which  are  exporters  of  rice,  should  enjoy 
bigger  markets.  But  fundamentally  there  Is 
so  much  hunger  still,  that  I  don't  see  any 
real  problem  emerging  on  thla  front. 

We  have  become  accustomed  to  thinking 
In  terms  of  resources  allocated  to  agricul- 
ture and  Industry  as  being  competitive  with 
each  other.  It  would  take  too  long  to  de- 
velop the  argument  here,  but  I  dont  think 
there  Is  any  such  competition.  Industrializa- 
tion which  Is  truly  desired  la  sound.  Initial- 
ly, Industrialization  doesn't  contribute  much 
to  creating  employment:  very  often,  It  takes 
away  employment.  But  In  the  long-run,  in- 
diutrlallzatlon  Is  desirable  and  I  don't  see 
any  real  problem  of  competition  with  agri- 
culture. I  think  Professor  Ranis  and  I  agree 
on  thla  point. 

Mr.  Gooocix.  Mr.  Belalr? 
Mr.    Bklazb.    Mr     Chairman,    I    was    Im- 
pressed— I  don't  wart  to  seem  an  apologist 
for  Les  Brown,  I  don't  think  he  needs  any— 
but  I  waa  Impressed  with  hla  observation 


that  Increased  production  In  agriculture  de- 
pends not  only  on  modem  technology  but 
on  Implementing  policies  such  aa  Incentives 
to  farmers  and  the  abandonment  by  lees- 
developed  country  governments  of  their  de- 
liberate depressing  of  farm  prices.  The  two 
seem  to  have  gone  hand  In  hand. 

In  fact,  we  didn't  begin  to  ses  this  vast 
Increase  In  production  until  we  did  get  those 
incentives  and  other  policies  that  encour- 
aged production,  so  much  so  that  I  think 
some  of  the  things  that  itr.  Brown  pointed 
out  tend  to  refute  a  major  conclu«lon  of  the 
report  of  the  President's  Science  Advisory 
Council.  In  Its  report  on  the  world  hunger 
problem  the  Council  suggested  that  we 
wouldn't  really  get  a  vast  Increase  in  produc- 
tion unless  and  until  there  were  a  con- 
comitant effective  demand  for  such  products, 
meaning  an  equivalent  and  conctxrrent  In- 
dustrial development  In  the  urban  popula- 
tion centers. 

I  thought  at  the  time  that  thU  thesis 
Ignored  the  whole  principle  of  capital  for- 
mation In  agriculture  which  modem  tech- 
nology has  made  possible.  It  would  appear 
that  thla  can  be  documented  In  the  case  of 
at  least  one  farmer  growing  irrigated  corn  in 
India,  where  by  Improved  varieties  Incresue 
yields,  and  double-cropping,  his  Income  was 
Increased  from  $600  to  over  $2,000  a  year. 

Well.  If  he  has  got  that  Improvement  In 
his  Income,  and  assuming  he  wants  to  im- 
prove hla  standard  of  living,  he  la  going  to 
find  ways  to  spend  it.  That.  In  turn.  It  seems 
to  me.  will  stimulate  Industrial  development. 

Mr.  GooDixx.  Dr.  Friedman? 

Dr.  Friedmak.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  be  very 
brief.  First.  In  agriculture,  we  welcome  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  and  look  upon 
It  as  an  outstanding  example  of  where  success 
may  be  achieved  by  a  large  Input  of  private 
capital  and  private  Initiative,  both  external 
and  Internal.  I  very  much  endorse  what  Jlr. 
Brown  haa  said  about  the  Impact  this  has 
on  the  whole  economy. 

Secondly,  I  think  that  he  would  agree 
that  the  solving  of  the  agricultural  ijrob- 
lem,  in  the  sense  of  improving  the  produc- 
tivity of  the  farmer,  doesn't  mean  that  we 
have  solved  the  development  problem.  One 
of  the  problems  that  besets  the  world  today 
la  that  the  developing  countries  are  g^row- 
Ing  up  In  an  environment  of  modem  Ideas. 
These  countries  have  their  own  Ideas,  learned 
largely  from  us.  about  Income  distribution, 
about  the  Issue  of  unemployment  versus  full 
employment,  about  urbanization.  And  these 
governments  are  trying  very  hard,  like  gov- 
ernments In  the  developed  countries,  to  rec- 
oncile what  are  sometimes  conflicting  goals. 
They  are  feeling  their  way  and  what  looks 
to  US  like  Ineptitude  or  corruption  Is  really 
Just  their  attempt  in  a  drastically  altered 
environment  to  reconcile  the  many  different 
objectives  of  government,  as  well  as  to  re- 
spond to  a  variety  of  public  pressures. 

The  other  thing  I  want  to  say  Is  that  we 
are  dealing  In  this  field  with  problems,  the 
solution  to  which  requires  a  tremendous 
degree  of  professional  skill  and  cixnpetence. 

The  foreign  aid  field  has  come  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  kind  of  popular  sport,  one  cut 
above  gossiping  over  cocktails,  and  to  take 
part  In  which  only  a  minimum  of  knowledge 
is  required.  Those  of  us  who  have  specialized 
in  the  economics  of  less-developed  countries 
are  aware  that  we  know  mighty  little  about 
It.  We  know  mighty  little  about  the  statis- 
tics involved  as  Professor  Myrdal  noted,  and 
ther*  la  far  too  little  research  being  con- 
ducted on  these  matters.  We  are  dealing  with 
new  countries,  some  of  whom  have  not  really 
been  part  of  the  economic  universe  at  all  In 
our  sense  of  the  word.  We  have  to  recognize 
that  all  of  the  expertise  that  we  can  bring  to 
bear — economic,  physical,  political,  and 
social — are  necessary.  We  can  no  longer 
afford  the  luxury  of  easy  generalizations 
about  the  policies  best  calculated  to  help  the 
underdeveloped  countries. 

Mr.  Oooocu..  Professor  Molnar? 
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Dr.  MoLNAS.  I  think  my  question  ties  In 
with  what  Dr.  Friedman  just  said.  Popula- 
tion control  and  family  planning  seem  to 
have  become  part  and  parcel  of  the  whole 
AID  program.  I  am  wondering  whether  the 
American  voter,  or  the  Congressman  who  rep- 
resents him  would  back  foreign  aid  if  he 
knew  of  Its  Involvement  with  this  morally 
delicate  subject? 

A  second  question  la  how  will  the  recipients 
of  such  help  or  advice  react  to  It?  In  Africa, 
for  example,  a  man  Is  practically  measured 
by  the  nximber  of  children  be  has.  He  Is 
extraordinarily  proud  of  his  big  family,  from 
one  or  several  wives.  Would  he  accept  family 
planning  as  something  that  follows  logically 
from  aid  received  In  agriculture? 

Mr.  GoooiXL.  As  a  Congressman  I  can't 
answer  for  the  Africans,  but  I  will  answer 
your  first  question,  will  Congressmen  ^up- 
port  It?  Yes. 

Dr.  Myrdal? 

Dr.  Myrdal.  Two  great  things  have  hap- 
pened In  America  in  the  last  ten  years.  First, 
the  American  people  have  taken  increasingly 
positive  attitudes  toward  population  policies 
and  toward  the  dissemination  of  birth  con- 
trol techniques.  And  this  new  attitude  ex- 
tends not  only  to  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries but  also  to  your  slums.  I  think  the 
public  opinion  polls  will  bear  me  out  on  this. 

The  same  change,  Incidentally,  Is  evident 
In  the  attitudes  of  the  Vatican.  I  foresee 
within  the  next  few  years  an  acceptance  of 
birth  control  by  the  Church.  And  this  will 
be  a  very  good  thing. 

A  second  thing  of  which  you  can  be  even 
more  proud  Is  the  technological  revolution 
In  the  development  of  non-conventional  con- 
traceptives. America  has  paved  the  way  for 
this  revolution  and  for  this  the  whole  world 
must  be  grateful.  The  evidence  we  now  have 
shows  that  there  Is  no  basic  resistance  among 
the  people  to  birth  control.  The  difficulties 
which  remain  are  largely  of  an  administra- 
tive order.  And  these  difficulties  ought  not  to 
be  understated.  The  developing  countries  are 
soft  states.  The  road  from  the  capital  city 
to  the  village  Is  a  long  one. 

Another  serious  obstacle  to  progress  on 
this  front  Is  personnel.  Modern  birth  control 
technology  requires  medical  expertise.  The 
difficulties  which  remain  are  not  In  the  moral 
order  because  I  think  this  issue  has  been 
largely  resolved,  both  in  the  U.S.  and  In  the 
less  developed  cotin tries. 

Mr.  GooDELL.  Professor  Myrdal,  I  expected 
unusual  observations  from  you  but  I  didn't 
expect  a  papal  prognosis.  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Brown? 

Mr.  Brown.  In  defense  of  John  Plncus'  com- 
ments of  a  few  minutes  ago,  I  think  that 
ultimately  the  most  Important  constraint  on 
the  agricvUtural  revolution  now  under  way  In 
Asia  will  be  the  lack  of  markets.  ThU  can 
be  divided  into  two  stages;  the  stage  where 
countries  which  now  have  food  deficits,  such 
as  India  and  Pakistan,  move  toward  self- 
sufiBciency,  and  the  stage  in  which  expand- 
ing production  will  force  them  to  compete 
in  the  world  market.  I  would  suggest  that  in 
the  short-run,  before  self-sufficiency  is  ap- 
proached, the  price  and  marketing  problems 
should  not  be  a  serious  constraint. 

In  respect  to  our  ovm  American  agricul- 
tural poUcies,  It  Is  becoming  rather  clear  that 
the  emphasis  on  production  Is  obsolete.  The 
time  has  come  to  shift  more  resources  Into 
marketing  and  try  to  bring  things  back  Into 
balance  If  we  can. 

Mr.  GooDCLL.  Dr.  Ranis? 

Dr.  Ranis.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  United 
States  has  a  problem  of  a  surplus  In  agri- 
culture because  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
been  unwilling  to  take  the  consequences  of 
the  shift  out  of  agriculture  Into  other  In- 
dustries. We  have  been  unwilling  to  pay  the 
political  price  for  the  necessary  adjustments. 
This  is  a  very  different  problem  from  that  of 
enlisting   large    agricultural   sectors    In   the 


development  process  faced  by  the  countries 
we  are  now  helping. 

In  response  to  Professor  Molnar,  our  gov- 
ernment's policy  on  family  planning  Is  to 
ensure  that  the  recipient  country  has  a 
voluntary  program.  Ours  is  definitely  not  a 
coercive  program. 

Secondly,  we  are  talking  here  about  fam- 
ily health  and  the  survival  of  a  smaller  num- 
ber of  children  to  productive  manhood 
rather  than  generating  large  numbers  of 
children  who  do  not  make  it.  To  follow  Dr. 
Molnar  would  be  a  council  of  despair.  In  my 
opinion.  Because  people  have  preconceptions 
about  the  number  of  male  offspring  they 
ought  to  produce,  must  we  merely  wring  our 
hands  and  abandon  any  effort  to  find  solu- 
tions? I  don't  think  that  is  a  tenable 
position. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  add  one  footnote 
to  what  Mr.  Belalr  said.  I  agree  fully  that  If 
you  are  talking  al>out  the  mobilization  of  the 
agricultural  sector  as  part  of  the  total  devel- 
opment process,  a  first  step  Is  to  have  Incen- 
tive pricing. 

The  second  need  Is  to  give  the  farmers 
some  window  on  the  rest  of  the  economy, 
some  investment  opportunity,  sometlilng  to 
do  with  the  proceeds  from  their  i>ales  of 
wheat  or  rice  or  corn  or  whatever.  And  this 
Is  where  the  Industrial  sector  comes  in.  Freer 
markets  and  Ireen.  access  to  start  small  in- 
dustries, to  get  Involved  in  service  Indus- 
tries, will  provide  outlets  for  the  savings 
achieved  In  agriculture  resulting  from  the 
growth  In  agricultural  productivity.  This  Is, 
after  all.  what  Japan  did  In  the  19th  Century. 
Japan  experienced  an  agricultural  revolution 
in  its  day  of  the  kind  we  are  talking  about 
now  In  the  less-developed  world.  They  uti- 
lized the  proceeds  of  that  sector,  moving 
through  many,  many  thousands  of  small  pri- 
vate enterprises  to  establish  what  we  now 
know  to  be  a  very  strong  Industrial  economy. 

Mr.  GooDEix.  Mr.  Willis? 

Mr.  WiLus.  I  would  like  to  ask  members 
of  the  panel  about  a  point  that  Dr.  Plncus 
raised.  It  seems  to  be  agreed  that  the  shift 
from  grants  to  loans  has  caused  problems 
and  that  the  Interest  rates  charged  on  loans 
by  this  coiuitry  Is  rising  steadily.  Dr.  Plncus 
mentioned  the  possibility  of  tapping  the  pri- 
vate capital  market  In  this  country  to  help 
the  less-developed  countries,  rather  than 
concentrating  solely  on  public  funds.  He  sug- 
gested an  agency  that  might  be  established 
to  guarantee  less-developed  countries  bond 
issues.  Do  the  panelists  have  any  other  Ideas 
as  to  how  we  might  accomplish  this?  Is  the 
present  AID  policy  of  Investment  guarantees 
working  as  well  as  It  should?  Should  we  try 
other  ways  of  getting  private  investors  to 
go  Into  less-developed  countries?  Obviously, 
there  just  Isn't  enough  public  money  avail- 
able to  accomplish  the  kind  of  things  that  we 
all  want  to  see  happen  In  the  less-developed 
countries. 

Mr.  GooDELL.  Gentlemen,  we  are  running 
out  of  time.  Will  you  keep  your  comments 
very  brief?  Professor  Myrdal? 

Dr.  Mtroai..  I  will  be  very  brief.  This  ques- 
tion of  private  Investment  In  underdeveloped 
economies  must  be  placed  In  historical  per- 
spective. We  have  been  preaching  this,  par- 
ticularly you  Americans,  since  almost  the 
end  of  World  War  Two.  And  underdeveloped 
countries  have  been  Increasingly  receptive,  in 
the  last  five  or  ten  years  especially,  to  private 
foreign  Investment.  They  know  as  well  as  we 
that  In  the  wake  of  private  investment,  man- 
agement and  technology  follow.  Nevertheless, 
such  Investment  has  yet  to  attain  a  signlfl- 
cantiy  high  level. 

A  plea  has  been  made  for  new  Ideas  In  this 
field.  I  myself,  and  a  number  of  other  econ- 
omists, have  been  concerned  with  the  con- 
cept of  the  "management  contract."  The  bulk 
of  private  foreign  Investment  in  less  devel- 
oped countries  currently  originates  with  big 
Industries  and  In  big  countries.  Small  indus- 


try has  never  been  a  significant  factor,  either 
In  the  selling  of  Its  output  or  In  the  export- 
ing of  Its  technology  and  management  ex- 
pertise to  underdeveloped  countries. 

I  would  like  to  see  more  support  for  the 
Idea  of  participation  by  .small  industry  in 
investment  In  less  developed  economies.  Spe- 
cial forms  of  management  contracts  are 
available  to  minimize  the  obvious  risks  for 
small  industries  attendant  on  such  invest- 
ment and  to  help  in  generating  the  needed 
capital  resources.  Such  contracts  could  speci- 
fy precisely  how  taxes  are  to  be  levied  on  the 
small  Industries,  the  nature  of  their  social 
security  liabilities,  and  similar  details. 
Ideally,  they  should  prescribe  that  after  a 
given  period,  say  ten  or  fifteen  years,  the 
foreign  enterprises  should  sell  out  their  In- 
terests to  the  local  government  or  to  private 
enterprises  in  the  country  that  wish  to  take 
over  the  operations.  Such  contracts  should 
also  guarantee  tlie  amounts  of  earnings  and 
of  principal  that  can  be  repatriated  by  the 
foreign  Investors. 

I  discussed  this  matter  once  with  tlie  late 
Prime  Minister  Nehru,  who  was  a  very  vain 
man.  and  I  tried  to  get  htm  interested  In 
all  this.  His  answer  was.  "We  borrow  only 
from  governments."  And  I  said.  "My  friend, 
if  you  want  to  be  truly  Independent,  you 
should  be  more  Interested  In  bringing  In  a 
little  private  Industry,  if  that  is  possible." 

I  do  believe  that  we  have  here  a  source  of 
Investment  funds  to  which  we  need  to  devote 
much  greater  .ittention  than  we  have  hith- 
erto. We  cannot  rely  on  the  underdeveloped 
countries  themselves  to  make  the  needed 
arrangements.  They  are  not  skilled  enough  to 
do  this  and  are  not  able  to  gauge  the  full 
potential  of  private  Industrial  activity.  They 
just  sit  in  waiting.  Consequently,  in  the  rich 
countries  we  should  endeavor  to  Innovate  in 
this  area  of  small  business  Investment  In  the 
less  developed  countries  and  not  rest  content 
with  providing  incentives  only  for  the  big- 
gest manufacturers  of  ball-bearings,  etc.  We 
shall  have  to  devote  much  more  time  to  th6 
contract  than  to  the  law,  and  much  more 
time  to  the  law  than  to  International  agree- 
ments. I  believe  in  the  contract,  that  Is.  In  a 
device  which  will  make  it  more  possible  for 
industrialists  in  general  to  take  risks  and 
make  commitments. 

Mr.  GooDEi-L.  Perhaps  we  could  have  a  brief 
comment  on  just  how  Investment  guarantees 
are  working?  Dr.  Plncus? 

Dr.  PiNCus.  The  new  system  of  all-risk 
guarantees  hasn't  been  In  effect  long  enough 
for  us  to  come  up  with  any  measured  judg- 
ment. The  one  study  that  I  have  seen  that 
went  Into  this  In  some  detail  (but  which  did 
not  evaluate  the  new  all-risk  guarantees) 
concluded  that  the  U.S.  system  had  not  been 
terribly  effective  In  that  It  cost  several  dol- 
lars of  public  funds  to  encourage  one  addi- 
tional dollar  of  private  investment.  Essen- 
tially, a  great  deal  of  public  seed  money  had 
been  necessary  in  the  United  States  to  pro- 
mote a  flow  of  private  Investment  funds. 

Now,  this  was  as  of  1963  or  1964.  The  more 
recent  experience  is  that  there  has  been  quite 
a  demand  for  these  investment  guarantees. 
The  question  that  arises,  of  course,  is  wheth- 
er or  not  these  investments  would  have  taken 
place  in  the  absence  of  the  guarantees. 
This  is  very  hard  to  know.  Indeed,  a  chief 
objection  of  the  U.S.  Government  to  the 
propKJsal  that  American  investors  wishing 
to  invest  In  underdeveloped  countries  be 
given  tax  credits  Is  that  this  would  simply 
provide  a  tax  bonanza  to  people  who  would 
have  Invested  overseas  anyway. 

I  don't  say  the  objection  Is  valid.  I  merely 
point  out  that  it  has  been  raised. 
Mr.  GooDELX.  Mr.  Geyelin? 
Mr.  Geyelin.  We  have  had  a  lot  of  success 
In  working  In  the  Council  for  Latin  America 
with  Bill  Gaud  und  AID  and  particularly 
with  the  Alliance  for  Progress  program.  We 
have  noted  a  terrific  Increase  In  the  number 
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of  AID  projecta  known,  understood,  and 
studied  Moreover,  a  lot  of  AID  money  made 
available  solely  to  governments  before.  Is  now 
being  absorbed  by  the  private  sector  with  only 
the  limited  risk  guarantee. 

We  have  not  found  much  Interest  In  the 
extended  risk  guarantee  because  most  cor- 
porations. I  think,  feel  that  their  manage- 
ment and  know-how  should  not  be  guaran- 
teed by  public  funds.  In  other  words,  that  Is 
their  responsibility.  What  they  want  to  be 
Insured  against  are  events  beyond  their 
control. 

We  are  working  on  a  case  In  Brazil  right 
now  where  the  AID  people  come  to  the  pri- 
vate sector  and  say  we've  got  X  number  of 
dollars  available  next  year  that  have  been 
channeled  Into  production  In  Brazil  in  the 
past.  The  production  record  Is  outstanding, 
but  nobody  Is  eating  any  better  and  In  the 
marketplace  the  costs  are  the  same.  What  Is 
the  problem'  Can  we  work  It  out  together? 

We've  come  up  with  the  proposal  to  empha- 
size the  marketing  rather  than  the  produc- 
tion problem  With  this  new  emphasis,  ware- 
housfng  and  distribution  and  the  role  of  the 
middleman  have  become  completely  fundable 
activities.  With  the  consent  of  the  Brazilian 
government,  perhaps  half  of  the  $40  million 
in  AID  funds  will  never  have  to  be  spent 
because  the  funding  will  be  taken  over  by 
the  commercial  banks.  Investment  banks,  or 
other  Investors  with  only  a  limited  guarantee. 
What  Is  not  generally  known  Is  that  the  un- 
used AID  funds  do  not  flow  back  Into  the 
AID  account.  The  sums  saved  are  not  credited 
to  AID  because  they  revert  to  the  Treasury. 

One  last  thing  I  would  like  to  mention 
relates  to  the  balance  of  payments  effects  of 
the  AID  program  Eighty  per  cent  of  AID 
money  comes  back  Into  this  country  In  the 
form  of  payment  for  U.S.  goods  and  services. 
And  11  we  consider  the  secondary  effects  of 
these  inflows  in  the  form  of  Increased  busi- 
ness activity,  the  taxes  resulting  therefrom, 
and  the  funds  therefore  available  locally  for. 
let's  say.  oxir  own  urban  aid  problems,  the 
original  outlay  Is  diminished  by  a  fantastic 
amount.  I  have  always  thought  that  this 
should  be  given  much  more  publicity. 

Mr    GooDBi-i..  Dr.   Boarman':' 

Dr.  BOARMAN.  Mr  Chairman.  I  would  like 
to  pose  a  general  question  to  the  panel, 
and  speclflcally  to  Professor  Myrdal.  There 
has  been  reference  several  times  here  this 
morning  u>  the  fact  that  the  developing 
countries  will  only  progress  if  they  learn 
how  to  help  themselves.  A  number  of  di- 
mensions of  this  problem  and  of  the  ways 
of  promoting  self-help  have  been  discussed. 
One  that  perhaps  has  not  received  the  at- 
tention It  should  Is  the  question  of  the 
economic  system  which  is  appropriate  to 
the  developing  countries.  I  think  that 
question  is  central. 

Professor  Myrdal.  In  your  massive  study, 
"Asian  Drama  '  ( I  have  read  the  first  volume, 
with  two  still  to  go),  you  go  into  consid- 
erable detail  in  describing  the  obstacles  to 
progress  in  the  developing  countries  and  you 
focus  on  the  matter  of  social  discipline,  on 
the  problem  of  corruption,  on  the  contempt 
for  manual  work,  and  on  other  attitudes 
and    institutions    which    inhibit    progress. 

But  you  do  end  up.  I  find,  with  a  gen- 
eral recommendation  for  maintaining  cen- 
tral planning  in  these  countries.  I  think 
when  we  look  at  recent  world  history,  we 
find  that  the  rich  nations  are  rich  In  signif- 
icant degree  because  they  have  relied  on  a 
specific  economic  system,  namely,  the  mar- 
ket economy,  as  the  engine  of  progress. 
What  the  market  economy  does,  really,  go- 
.ng  back  to  Adam  Smith's  great  insights,  is 
io  recognize  and  exploit  some  key  psycho- 
logical constants  of  human  nature.  It  is  the 
market  which  gives  maximum  play  to  hu- 
man Initiative,  incentives,  and  enterprise. 

The  wealth  of  a  rich  country  can  be  lost 
almost  overnight,  as  we  saw  in  the  case  of 
Germany  after  the  war  in  1945,  when  the 
country's    economy   collapsed.    The   collapse 


was  not  due  primarily  to  war  damage,  but  to 
the  retention  by  the  occupying  powers  of  the 
National  Socialist  apparatus  of  controls  over 
prices,  wages  and  production.  Thia  system 
had  functioned  only  under  the  pressure  of 
Hitler's  terror  With  that  terror  removed  after 
the  war.  the  controlled  economy  paralyzed 
the  forces  for  revival  which  were  indubitably 
present.  In  1948-59.  the  reinstltutlon  of  the 
market  economy,  the  reform  of  the  inflated 
currency,  and  the  abrogation  of  controls 
caused  an  economic  miracle  to  occur  almost 
overnight.  This  miracle  was  Imitated  all  over 
Europe  as  central  economic  planning  lost 
favor  in  country  after  country. 

More  recently,  we  have  the  ironic  spectacle 
of  the  Conununlst  countries  awakening  to 
the  irrelevance  of  Marxian  economics  on  the 
one  hand  and  to  the  creative  and  productive 
powers  of  the  market  economy  on  the  other. 

In  the  third  world  we  confront,  I  think,  a 
great  tragedy  In  that,  historically,  capitalism 
(Which  Is  a  bad  word  for  the  market  system) 
has  been  identified  in  the  minds  of  the  elites 
In  these  countries  with  colonialism.  But  even 
In  the  third  world,  we  see  dramatic  evidence 
of  where,  when  the  market  system  has  been 
installed  (and  always,  of  course,  within  the 
context  of  an  effective  governmental  frame- 
work), it  has  freed  up  people's  energies  and 
generated  prosperity.  We  sec  this  in  Malaysia. 
Hong  Kong,  and  other  places. 

A  major  handicap  to  our  aid  .activities,  in 
my  Judgment,  is  that  aid  has  been  given 
from  government  to  government.  And  when 
we  give  aid  to  governments  who  are  hostile 
to  the  market,  we  tend  to  magnify  and  ex- 
tend the  role  of  the  government  and  of  cen- 
tral planning  and  therefore  to  inhibit  the 
Incentives  that  otherwise  might  be  able  to 
work. 

The  role  of  aid,  it  has  been  said  here  sev- 
eral times,  is  to  serve  as  a  catalyst  in  eco- 
nomic development,  and  I  agree.  It  seems  to 
me  also,  however,  that  we  should  look  upon 
the  role  of  government  as  that  of  a  catalyst, 
rather  than  as  a  dominating  force  setting 
arbitrary  goals  and  targets  for  the  people. 
Too  often,  we  have  created  new  inhibitions 
and  new  deterrents  to  development  by  sub- 
sidizing governmenu  which  disregard  the 
the  basic  psychological  forces  in  human  na- 
ture which  make  for  progress. 

So  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  a  real 
challenge  to  the  uses  of  aid  is  finding  meth- 
ods of  creating  and  gaining  support  In  the 
developing  countries  for  an  economic  sys- 
tem, the  market  economy,  which  is  the  real 
sotirce  of  wealth.  In  doing  this,  we  need,  of 
course,  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding a  governmental  framework  which  will 
ensure  legal  and  political  stability,  provide 
the  needed  Infrastructure  and  public  goods, 
and  maintain  the  basic  rules  of  the  game 
(for  example,  fair  competition,  fair  working 
standards,  health  and  safety  regulations). 
These  are  indispensable  if  the  market  Is  to 
accomplish  Its  social  purposes.  Such  a  sys- 
tem. I  would  argue,  is  the  only  one  which  in 
the  long  rtjn  can  truly  raise  standards  and 
simultaneously  presen-e  a  minimum  of  free- 
dom for  the  peoples  of  the  underdeveloped 
countries. 

Mr.  OooDELL.  Professor  Myrdal,  It  is  a  big 
order.  Can  we  do  it  briefly? 

Ehr.  Myroal.  We  are  all  aware  that  the 
Issues  we  have  raised  today  are  tremendous 
In  scope  and  each  of  them  deserving  of  ex- 
haustive analysis.  But  let  me  try  now  to  be 
demagogically  short. 

The  fact  is  that  we  in  the  rich  countries 
have,  fortunately,  a  great  deal  more  planning 
than  we  realize.  We  call  ourselves  free  enter- 
prise economies.  But  consider  agriculture, 
consider  anything  you  wish.  We  have  plan- 
ning In  individual  firms  and  on  the  part  of 
the  state,  whereas  In  the  less  developed  (x>un- 
trles,  they  talk  a  lot  about  planning  but  have 
very  little  of  It.  X  think  Oalbraltb  Is  right 
when  he  characterized  India  as  a  functioning 
anarchy. 


TTie  planning  which  I  am  for  In  these  poor 
countries  Is  the  maximum  coordination  of 
policies  needed  to  achieve  given  goals.  There 
is  nothing  ominous  about  this.  I  believe  that 
these  countries  need  a  great  deal  more  co- 
ordination of  all  of  the  Interventions  In  the 
economic  process  which  they  are  making. 
These  nations  have  a  propensity  to  call  plan- 
ning what  Is  merely  interventlonlsm.  And 
this  Is.  of  course,  wrong. 

You  talk  about  the  market  system,  but  in 
fact  we  in  the  rich  countries  are  far  from 
having  one.  That  is  why  I  think  that  concepts 
like  underemployment  and  unemployment 
are  inappropriate  in  the  context  In  which 
they  are  usually  used.  I.e..  with  reference  to  a 
market  economy.  Just  think  what  the  labor 
market  signifies  today,  or  any  other  market 
for  that  matter.  We  are  very  far  from  the 
economist's  Ideal  conception  of  a  market 
process  In  any  of  these  areas. 

If  I  could  specify  In  this  shorthand  discus- 
sion what  I  consider  the  most  damaging 
thing  in  the  less  developed  countries — It  is 
the  use  of  what  I  call  discretionary  controls: 
on  investment,  rates  of  Interest,  and  many 
other  things.  The  controls  in  turn  breed 
corruption.  And  corruption  corrodes  the  basic 
structure  of  economic  Incentives,  of  rewards 
and  punishments.  Our  experience  In  the 
West  with  arbitrarily  Imposed  controls  shows 
that  the  same  consequences  follow  here  as 
In  the  less  developed  economies. 

I  would  characterize  economic  policy  la 
all  of  these  countries  (and  In  this  respect 
Pakistan  Is  not  very  different  from  India,  for 
example)  as  attempts  to  drive  an  automo- 
bile with  the  accelerator  down  to  the  floor- 
boards and  all  brakes  on.  This,  of  course.  Is 
a  very  expensive  and  wasteful  way  of  run- 
ning an  automobile. 

Mr.  GooDH-L.  Mr.  Bernstein,  a  brief  com- 
ment or  a  question? 

Mr.  Bernstein.  I  Just  wanted  to  say  that 
I  think  there  Is  some  misconception  In  Dr. 
Boarman's  comment  about  what  AID  Is  actu- 
ally doing.  The  basic  thrust  of  our  efforts  to 
Influence  policy  is  exactly  In  the  direction 
that  he  has  described  as  desirable,  that  Is. 
to  try  to  encourage  the  freeing  up  of  the 
environment  through  adjustment  In  govern- 
ment policy  so  that  It  will  release  the  pro- 
ductive Initiative  and  energy  of  millions  of 
farmers  and  businessmen  In  each  of  these 
countries. 

There  has  been  quite  a  problem,  of  course, 
in  learning  what  the  real  problems  are  In 
these  countries  and  how  to  relate  general 
economic  concepts  to  the  realities  In  these 
countries.  Mistakes  have  been  made,  but  I 
think  by  and  large  there  has  been  consider- 
able progress  In  those  countries  which  have 
grown  rapidly  .and  which  have  been  the 
recipients  of  large-scale  assistance. 

I  think  It  will  be  found  that  the  direction 
of  policy  In  these  countries  has  been  the 
same  as  the  one  which  Dr.  Boarman  has 
recommended. 

(Mr.  Bernstein  subsequently  extended  his 
comment  as  follows : ) 

A.I.D.'s  approach  to  development  assist- 
ance starts  from  the  following  three-part 
pit)  position : 

Each  country  must  develop  itself; 
It  can  do  so  most  effectively  If  It  can  enlist 
the  energies  of  all  Its  people  In  the  task;  and 
Bacternal  assistance  Is  only  effective  where 
there  Is  strong  self-help,  including  wide- 
spread private  developmental  initiatives,  and 
U.S.  assistance  should  be  managed  so  as  to 
encourage  this  condition. 

Our  basic  approach,  starting  from  this 
proposition.  Is  to  find  the  best  ways  to  In- 
duce and  assist  improvement  In  the  country 
environment  that  provides  the  Incentives 
and  the  opportunities  few  the  millions  of 
farmers  and  businessmen  to  make  produc- 
tive decisions.  This  environment  is  deter- 
mined primarily   by: 

The  economic  policies  of  governments  In 
such  matters  as  budget,  tax  levels  and  dis- 


tribution, monetary  regulations,  domestic 
and  external  trade,  exchange  rates,  licensing 
and    business    restricOons,    pricing,    and   so 

forth:  and 

The  extent  of  development  of  economic 
service  institutions  such  as  savings  and 
credit  institutions,  cooperatives,  extension 
and  other  technical  services  for  agriculture 
and  Industry,  marketing  Institutions  and 
training  Institutions,  and  of  the  basic  serv- 
ice industries  of  the  economy  that  provide 
power,  transportation,  communications  and 
water  supplies. 

It  should  be  stressed  that  it  is  inevitable 
that   governments   must   play   the  key   role 
in  fashioning  this  poUcy  and  instltuUonal 
environment    within    which    the    individual 
citizens  must  operate.  Realistically,  there  Is 
no  question  of  whether  they  should  do  it — 
only  of  how  they  do  it.  Therefore.  AID  must 
work    with    governments    if    It    is    to    have 
broad  Impact  in  inducing  the  type  of  per- 
formance on  their  part  that  will   result  in 
fuller  use  of  market  forces  and  other  private 
enterprise  Incentives  to  release   the   talents 
and    energies    of    the    millions    of    citizens, 
rather  than  reliance  on  direct  controls  and 
the  production  decision  making  of  officials. 
As  Dr.  Myrdal  said,  the  latter  approach  has 
been  a  primary  sour<x  of   both   corruption 
and    mismanagement.    At    the    same    time, 
within  the  limits  of  the  resources  available 
to  It.  AID  can  and  does  work  with   many 
private  institutions  in  the  host  countries  to 
assist  their  efforts  to  strengthen  themselves. 
AID'S  self-help  conditions  attached  to  Its 
program  loans  and  other  forms  of  assistance 
stress  the  foregoing  types  of  policy  improve- 
ments. And  our  capital  assistance  and  tech- 
nical   assistance    Is    concentrated,    often    in 
mutually   supporting  combinations,  on  key 
institutional   and  service   industry  develop- 
ments. 

This  spade  work  with  the  governments 
of  the  assisted  countries  also  helps  to  create 
the  necessary  conditions  for  attracting  and 
using  more  tJectlvely  external  private  re- 
sources— both  capital  and  know-how.  and 
from  both  profit  and  non-profit  organiza- 
tions. In  addition,  AID  is  making  mulUple 
and  increasingly  successful  efforts  to  provide 
direct  Inducements  and  assistance,  at  both 
ends  of  the  process,  for  an  accelerated  flow 
to  the  less-developed  countries  of  private 
resources  of  all  types.  These  efforts  and  the 
results  are  detailed  in  the  AID  program  pres- 
entaUon  to  the  Congress. 

The  acceleration  of  growth  rates  in  recent 
years  in  such  countries  as  Korea,  Taiwan. 
Pakistan,  Turkey.  Thailand,  the  Central 
American  Republics.  ChUe.  Bolivia,  and  Jor- 
dan is  not  an  pccldent.  It  is  the  result  of  Just 
such  efforts  as  I've  described  to  mobilize  pri- 
vate efforts  in  support  of  national  develop- 
ment goals,  AID  programs  have  played  an 
Important  role  of  encouragement  and  sup- 
port for  these  host  country  efforts.  Even 
such  difficult  cases  as  India  and  Brazil  now 
seem  to  be  responding.  Increasingly,  to  the 
same  type  of  approach. 

During  my  time  in  Korea  over  the  last 
several  years,  the  response  to  the  improve- 
ments in  the  economic  environment  made 
by  the  Korean  Government  was  so  rapid  and 
dramatic  that  you  could  literally  see  it  tak- 
ing place  from  month  to  month.  From  1962  to 
196«,  output  increased  almost  10%  per 
year.  Agricultural  output  grew  rapidly,  and 
farmers'  Incomes  advanced  faster  than  non- 
farm  incomes.  Industry  grew  by  about  15% 
per  year.  Manufacturing  Is  reported  to  have 
grown  by  29  7^.  In  1967  alone.  And  this  is 
over  half  small  industry.  Farmers  are  all 
.small  holders.  So  there  Is  widespread  par- 
ticipation in  the  improving  circumstances. 
This  In  turn  Increases  the  popular  sense  of 
legitimacy  of  government  and  ameliorates 
social  tensions.  The  growth  of  Koreans'  pride 
in  themselves  and  in  their  accomplishments 
has  been  marked,  and  this  In  turn  has  in- 
duced them  to  play  an  active  and  construc- 


tive role  In  Asian  affairs  that  has  been  very 
helpful  to  the  U.S. 

Similarly,  the  "Green  Revolution"  in  Asia 
that  Dr.  Brown  and  others  have  described 
so  eloquently  is  not  an  accident  either.  A* 
he  noted.  It  is  also  the  result  of  the  same 
type  of  developmental   assistance   approach 
that    I"ve    described — applied    to    the    food 
sector.  The  stress  Is  on  environmental  im- 
provements that  will  induce  more  producUve 
private  enterprise.  On  the  policy  level,  AID 
has  encouraged  more  budget  and  adminis- 
trative    attention     to     agriculture's     needs, 
proper  price  and  other  production  incentives 
and  so  forth.  At  the  same  time,  it  has  worked 
hard  and  steadily  for  many  years.  In  coopera- 
tion with  many  private  U.S.  institutions  and 
with  other  parts  of  the  U.S.  Government,  to 
Induce  and  assist  the  building  of  the  rather 
complicated  set  of  service  institutions  that 
are  needed  to  permit  Individual  farmers  to 
respond  effectively  to  production  incentives. 
On   the  private  side,   both   our  voluntary 
non-profit  institutions  and  U.S.  agri-business 
have  played  a  very  important  role.  The  al- 
ready mentioned   agricultural  research   and 
developmerit  role  of  our  private  foundations, 
and    the    heavy    investment    of    American 
petroleum  and  other  companies  in  fertilizer 
production   and    distribution   are    the   most 
spectacular  examples.   Food   proceislng   will 
play  an  increasingly  important  role  In  the 
future. 

The  pay-off  from  these  combined  govern- 
ment and  private  efforts  is  now  growing  and 
becoming  more  visible.  This  would  be  a  par- 
ticularly bad  time  to  falter  In  sustaining  the 
key  catalytic,  coordinating  and  support  role 
of  the  AID  programs. 

Mr.  GooDEi.1..  Gentlemen,  you  have  provided 
a  large  measure  of  wisdom  and  knowledge 
for  us  this  morning.  In  fact  so  large  it  made 
me  miss  a  quorum  call  and  that  is  a  small 
contribution  I  am  delighted  to  make,  but  I 
vraint  to  make  the  next  call. 

We  are  very  grateful  for  the  exceedingly 
valuable  contributions  that  you  have  made 
to  our  discussion  here  today. 
Thank  you  all. 

(Whereupon,  at  1  o'clock  p.m.,  the  seminar 
was  adjourned.) 


Supporting    papers    are    included    at 
this  point: 
Highlights    From    "Asian    Drama:    An    In- 

QoniT    Into   the   Poverty   op   Nations" — 

A  20th  Century  Fund  Study  (1968) 
(By  Gunnar  Myrdal) 

A  decade  of  research  lies  behind  Asian 
Drama:  An  Inquiry  Into  the  Poverty  of  Na- 
tions, a  major  Twentieth  Century  Fund 
study  and  a  landmark  in  the  career  of  Gun- 
nar Myrdal,  the  Swedish  economist.  This 
three-volume  study  is  an  analysis  of  the 
problems  of  underdevelopment,  develop- 
ment, and  planning  for  development  in 
South  Asia.  The  countries  Included  are  India 
and  Pakistan,  which  axe  intensively  studied. 
Ceylon,  Burma,  Thailand,  Malaysia,  Indo- 
nesia, the  Philippines,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent, 
Laos,  Cambodia  and  South  Vietnam. 

Unlike  most  current  studies  of  South 
Asia's  economic  problems.  Asian  Drama  is 
candid  to  the  point  of  being  undiplomatic. 
It  does  not  assume  that  the  South  Asian 
countries,  though  poor,  are  developing.  Nor 
does  It  assume  that  it  is  Just  a  matter  of 
time,  and  outside  assistance,  before  these 
countries  begin  to  develop.  Instead,  this 
study  takes  a  hard  and  searching  look  at  the 
economic,  social  and  political  realities  of 
south  Asian  life,  and  finds  that  they  cast  a 
serious  pall  on  the  region's  development 
prosi>ects. 

Just  as  Professor  Myrdal 's  approach  is  un- 
conventional, so  is  his  explanation  of  the 
region's  plight.  South  Asia's  poverty  Is  com- 
monly attributed  to  a  shortage  of  capital. 
Professor  Myrdal  disagrees.  He  concludes 
that  irrational  attitudes  and  outmoded  In- 


stitutions are  mainly  responsible  for  the 
abysmally  low  levels  of  living  in  South  Asia. 
On  the  basis  of  his  exhaustive  inquiry,  which 
included  residence  In  the  region,  discussions 
with  leaders  and  ordinary  people,  and  close 
examination  of  publications  and  statistical 
material,  he  is  convinced  that  the  key  to 
South  Asian  development  Is  what  he  terms 
"institutional"  change. 

The  study  begins  by  considering  political 
problems;     successive    topics    are    economic 
reaUtles.  planning,   labor  utilization,   popu- 
lation   size,    and    population    quality.    The 
brief   notes   which  foUow  give  only   a  hint 
of  the  book's  substance.  They  are  designed 
for  the  reader  who  wishes  to  scout  the  ter- 
rain before  exploring  it  in  depth. 
past  I.  introduction 
Professor  Myrdal  contends  that  one  can- 
not take  the  full   measure  of  the  develop- 
ment problem  confronting  South  Asia  until 
one   understands   how   factors   like   poverty, 
ignorance,  111  health,  climate,  different  lan- 
guages  and   religious   convictions,  and   pre- 
vailing social  and  political  attitudes  and  in- 
stitutions infiuence  the  conduct  of  economic 
affairs.  Therefore  he  refuses  to  accept  West- 
ern concepts  and  theories  which  assume  an 
environment  imposing  no  barriers  to  prog- 
ress and  sets  himself  the  Herculean  task  of 
putting  economic  facts  in  their  true  social, 
political  and  physical  setting. 

Social  scientists,  like  all  human  beings, 
have  a  full  quota  of  sympathies  and  prej- 
udices. They  must  search  out  and  specify  the 
value  premises  that  guide  their  studies,  says 
Professor  Myrdal.  and  he  takes  pains  to  do 
so  in  Asian  Drama.  This  book,  he  says,  re- 
flects his  conviction  that  It  is  desirable  and 
important  that  the  South  Asian  countries 
move  toward  certain  goals,  prominent  among 
them  being  higher  levels  of  development  and 
increased  social  and  economic  equality  (pp. 
57-68).  He  points  out  that  these  valviationa, 
which  he  sets  forth  in  detaU,  are  held  by 
influential  South  Asians  themselves  (pp. 
54-56). 

part    2.    POLITICAl.   PROBLEMS 

South  Asia's  development  prospects  depend 
in  large  part  on  the  extent  to  which  the  gov- 
ernments in  power  are  able  to  frame  appro- 
priate policies  and  make  these  policies  ellec- 
tlve.  In  Part  Two,  Professor  Myrdal  seeks  to 
determine  how  successful,  in  the  light  of 
their  initial  assets  and  liabilities,  the  new 
states  have  been  in  evolving  workable  sys- 
tems of  government. 

He  notes  that  whUe  "aU  of  the  new  stotes 
had  to  face  the  fact  that  independence  did 
not  aut<Mnatlcally  bring  about  a  condiUon 
of  national  consolidation"   (p.  174),  the  di- 
mensions of  the  problem  varied  considerably 
in  the  several  states.  Geographical  circum- 
stances are  more  favorable  to  uniflx»tion  in 
some  countries  than  in  others.  At  one  end 
of  the  scale  is  Ceylon,  which  is  a  compact 
Island;  at  the  other  end  are  Indonesia,  spread 
over   many   widely   scattered   Islands.   Paki- 
stan— divided    into    two    widely    separated 
wings — and  India,  which  has  territorial  integ- 
rity but  is  too  large  to  be  easily  adminis- 
tered as  a  unit.  Ethnic  and  religious  divi- 
sions and  social  and  economic  cleavages  are 
more  pronounced  In  some  countries  than  in 
others.  Other  factors  differentiating  the  situa- 
tion of  the  various  states  are  more  directly 
related  to  their  colonial  experience.  Because 
their  indigenous  citizenry  had  not  been  per- 
mitted to  participate  in  the  process  of  gov- 
ernment to  any  appreciable  extent  and  be- 
cause the   transfer  of   power   was  far  from 
smooth,  "Burma,  Indonesia,  and  the  succes- 
sor states  of  Indo-China  were  more  handi- 
capped  in  assuming   the   responsibilities  of 
independence   than   were   other   new   states 
in  the  region,  even  taking  into  account  the 
painful  consequences  for  India  and  Pakistan 
of   partition"    (p.    174).   India   was   unique- 
ly fortunate   in  having,  as  a  legacy  of  her 
independence  movement,  a  group  of  public- 
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spirited  men  who  were  schooled  in  politics 
and  understood  the  need  for  social  and  eco- 
nomic reform  ( pp.  260-81 ) . 

Having  placed  the  problem  in  historical 
perspective.  Professor  Myrdal  evaluate*  po- 
litical developments  In  the  new  states.  The 
record  Is  not  encouraging. 

In  Pakistan.  Indonesia  and  Burma  demo- 
cratic governments  proved  incapable  of  dis- 
ciplining their  own  members,  much  less  im- 
posing law  and  order  on  the  multitudes,  and 
succumbed  to  military  dictatorships  which 
have  yet  to  demonstrate  their  ability  to  give 
a  responsible  direction  to  political  and  eco- 
nomic activity.  In  Ceylon,  popularly  elected 
governments  have  signally  failed  to  avert 
communal  strife;  democracy  endures  mainly 
because  the  army  Ls  not  In  a  position  to  as- 
sume political  (x>wer.  India  provides  nn  In- 
teresting contrast  In  that  Its  government  has 
proved  remarkably  stable  It  dealt  very  ef- 
nciently  with  the  problems  arising  out  of  the 
departure  of  the  British  and  partition,  and 
established  planning  as  a  regular  govern- 
mental activity.  However,  the  leadership 
failed -to  enact  major  social  and  economic 
reXoroM  in  the  first  flush  of  Independence, 
when  this  might  have  been  possible,  and 
political  power  has  shifted  over  the  years  to 
those  who  are  more  conservative,  even  reac- 
tionary ( pp.  273-78 ) . 

PA«T   3,    ECONOMIC   REALmES 

In  Part  Three.  Professor  Myrdal  addresses 
himself  to  the  realities  of  South  Asia's  eco- 
nomic situation.  One  of  the«e  realities  Ls  the 
overwhelming  importance  of  agriculture.  In 
every  country  In  the  region  agricultural  ac- 
tivities account  for  more  than  half  of  the 
national  income  and  serve  as  a  means  of 
livelihood  for  more  than  two- thirds  of  the 
population  (pp.  495-96).  Productivity  In 
agriculture  is  a  good  Indication  of  the  level 
of  economic  development. 

Agricultural  land  Is  not  abundant.  In  rela- 
tion to  population.  South  Asia's  land  re- 
sources are  roughly  comparable  to  those  of 
Europe.  Furthermore,  the  land  is  not  Inten- 
sively cultivated:  output  per  hectare  Is  far 
lower  than  it  1«  In  other  densely  settled  re- 
gions. These  facts  in  conjunction  account  for 
the  low  level  of  agricultviral  output  and  sug- 
gest the  nature  of  the  development  problem 
(pp.  414-17». 

Another  economic  "fact  of  life"  Professor 
Myrdal  singles  out  for  attention  is  the  for- 
eign exchange  situations  of  countries  In 
South  Asia.  In  recent  years  their  export 
earnings  have  failed  to  keep  pace  with  their 
Imports,  which  have  risen  as  a  result  of  more 
strenuous  development  efforts  and  mounting 
food  deflciu  (pp.  595-603).  Despite  an  un- 
precedented Inflow  of  foreign  capital,  they 
tiave  therefore  been  forced  to  adopt  increas- 
ingly stringent  exchange  controls.  This  trade 
imbalance  can  be  expected  to  worsen  In  the 
future  because  there  is  Uttle  prospect  of  an 
expansion  in  demand  for  most  of  the  reglon1> 
traditional  exports  (pp.  643-49).  The  South 
Asian  countries  might  attempt  to  diversify 
their  exports  with  manufactured  goods,  but 
the  difflcultles  of  breaking  Into  Western 
markets  are  formidable:  nor  are  alternative 
markets  very  promising  (pp.  650-51;  653-61). 
The  most  feasible  policy  would  seem  to  be 
that  of  developing  import  substitutes 
(pp.  669-72).  The  Inflow  of  capital,  originat- 
ing as  it  does  with  foreign  governments  and 
inter-government  organizations.  Is  an  uncer- 
tain factor.  But  even  If  these  agencies  main- 
tain their  present  volume  of  loans  and 
grants,  the  mounting  total  of  debt  service 
charges  will  work  to  reduce  the  net  capital 
inflow  (p.  667). 

Professor  Myrdal  observes  that  in  their 
early  stages  of  development  the  Western  na- 
tions enjoyed  the  stimulus  of  a  rising  tide 
ol  external  demand  (pp.  682-83).  Since  this 
"engine  of  development"  Is  largely  absent  In 
the  case  of  the  Slouth  Asian  countries,  they 
will  themselves  have  to  create  conditions 
tbat  oould  increase  the  tempo  of  economic 


activity.  Moreover,  the  situation  from  which 
they  begin  is  less  favorable  than  that  of  the 
Western  countries  Immediately  prior  to  the 
Industrial  revolution:  their  pnlltlcal  Institu- 
tions are  less  well  developed:  their  land  re- 
sources are  less  susceptible  of  expansion  and 
their  populations  are  Increasing  rapidly:  their 
living  levels  are  lower  and  their  social  and 
economic  structures  ore  more  stratified;  and 
they  live  In  a  world  where  the  pace  of  change 
is  constantly  accelerating  (pp.  690-707). 

PAKT    *.    A    THIRD    WORLD   OF    PLANNINC 

Articulate  South  Asians  have  definite  Ideas 
about  the  lines  along  which  they  want  their 
society  to  develop.  In  this  part  of  the  book. 
Professor  Myrdal  describes  these  Ideas  and 
indicates  the  extent  to  which  they  have  in- 
fluenced the  course  of  events. 

He  points  out  that,  unlike  the  Western 
countries,  where  planning  followed  develop- 
ment and  was  a.  "natural"  process,  the  South 
Asian  countries  have  tried  to  use  planning 
to  foster  development.  In  this  they  resemble 
the  Communist  countries.  On  the  other  hand, 
even  those  South  Asian  countries  that  have 
come  under  a  military  dictatorship  are  Intent 
on  'democratic  planning."  Thus  South  Asia 
constitutes  a  third  world  of  planning  (pp. 
738-40). 

With  independence,  the  South  Asian  coun- 
tries wanted  to  institute,  in  its  entirety,  the 
modern  domestic  welfare  state,  based  though 
it  is  on  a  highly  develoi}ed  economy  with  high 
average  levels  of  living  and  substantial  equal- 
ity of  opportunity  (p.  774 ».  Politically,  they 
wanted  to  establish  genuine  democracy  based 
on  Western  institutions  and  practices.  Today 
only  India.  Ceylon,  the  Federation  of  Ma- 
laysia, and  the  Philippines  have  functioning 
systems  of  parliamentary  government;  the 
other  countries  have  resorted  to  some  form 
of  authoritarian  regime  (pp.  775-79).  Pro- 
fessor Myrdal  feels  "It  Is  impossible  to  say 
that  one  form  of  government  has  proved  more 
conducive  to  the  application  of  policies  of 
economic  and  social  reform  than  the  other 
(p.  779). 

Although  socialism  has  considerable  appeal 
throughout  the  region,  he  finds  that  eco- 
nomic application  of  the  socialist  ideology 
Is  contemplated  mainly  in  those  fields  where 
little  private  initiative  has  been  manifest. 
State  ownership  or  management  is  limited  to 
public  utilities,  large-scale  Industry,  mines, 
large  plantations,  banking.  Insurance  and. 
to  some  extent,  commerce  (pp.  808-09:  819). 
Nowhere  is  agriculture — apart  from  the  large 
plantations — regarded  as  a  target  for  collec- 
tivization. Socialism  in  South  Asia  is  a  "rath- 
er vague  term  for  the  modernization  Ideol- 
ogy, with  an  inherent  stress  on  equality  as 
a  primary  planning  objective"  (p.  808). 

Greater  social  and  economic  equality  is 
a  proclaimed  aim  of  public  policy — Indeed, 
economic  development  is  usually  defined  as 
a  rise  in  the  living  levels  of  the  masses.  Nev- 
ertheless, "economic  Inequalities  have  gen- 
erally not  decreased  since  independence:  If 
anything  they  have  increased  In  all  the  coun- 
tries of  the  region,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  Ceylon"  (p.  756).  Professor  Myrdal 
explains  the  reasons  for  inequality,  an  Im- 
portant one  being  the  centralization  of  politi- 
cal power  In  a  very  small  upper  class  ( pp. 
76e-67). 

All  of  the  South  Asia  governments  recog- 
nize the  need  to  involve  the  mass  of  their 
people  in  plans  for  economic  betterment. 
However,  they  expect  voluntary  cooperation. 
Professor  Myrdal  is  highly  critical  of  this  at- 
titude, because  he  finds  that  the  level  of  so- 
cial discipline  is  very  low  everywhere  in  the 
region:  the  people  must  be  taught  that  they 
have  obligations  to  the  national  community 
and  that  these  obligations  are  to  be  taken 
seriously  (pp.  891-96).  "There  Is  little  hope 
in  South  Asia  for  rapid  development  without 
greater  social  discipline"  (p.  896). 

Where  development  plans  go  beyond  stat- 
ing a  creed,  they  are  constructed  as  financial 


plans,  focussed  on  public  Investment.  There 
is  little  coordination  of  public  policies.  And 
since  policies  relating  to  education  and 
health.  Improvement  of  administrative  serv- 
ices, land  reform,  projects  for  community 
organization,  and  other  reforms  in  the  atti- 
tudlnal  and  institutional  framework  of  so- 
ciety "are  only  incidentally  related  to  ex- 
penditure, they  are  not  really  integrated  into 
the  body  of  the  plans"  ( p.  901 ) . 

Assessing  what  the  plans  have  accom- 
plished. Professor  Myrdal  says:  "Even  In  In- 
dia, plan  fulfillment  has  regularly  fallen 
short  of  the  targets  for  public  Investments  In 
basic  facilities  and  in  Industry.  As  for  the 
dispersed  and  less  calculable  public  efforts  in 
agriculture,  rural  uplift,  and  education,  the 
distance  between  plans  and  accomplishments 
is  even  wider"  (p.  733) . 

PART   5.   PROBLEMS  OP  LABOR  UTILIZATION 

By  analogy  to  the  Job-orlented  economics 
Of  the  West,  it  is  commonly  assumed  that 
the  number  of  unemployed  Is  an  adequate 
measure  of  the  underutlllzatlon  of  labor  in 
South  Asia  and  that  there  is  a  readil^  avail- 
able labor  supply  awaiting  productive  em- 
ployment, which  could  be  provided  by  in- 
creased capital  Investment  (pp.  961-62). 

Professor  Myrdal  challenges  this  notion  in 
this  section.  He  says  that  the  Western  con- 
cept of  unemployment  has  little  meaning  in 
a  society  where,  in  the  absence  of  a  dole,  the 
pressure  of  economic  distress  forces  every- 
one to  find  some  means  of  support,  where  the 
labor  market  is  not  fluid,  where  many  per- 
sons of  working  age  are  disinclined  to  engage 
in  physical  labor,  and  where  standards  of 
work  performance  are  very  low.  He  argues 
that  traditional  economic  and  social  attach- 
ments, irrational  attitudes,  ignorance  and 
lack  of  stamina  are  more  Important  than 
capital  deficiencies  In  holding  down  labor  In- 
put and  efficiency,  and  he  documents  his 
case  (pp.  999-1000:  1147-50) .  For  example,  he 
demonstrates  that  "without  any  |  technical  | 
innovations  and  even  without  any  invest- 
ment other  than  longer  and  more  efficient 
work,  agricultural  yields  could  be  raised  sub- 
stantially" (p.  1253).  He  points  out  that, 
among  other  things,  the  institutional  setup 
in  agriculture  outside  the  big  plantations  is 
such  that  many  landlords  absent  themselves 
from  their  estates.  The  land  is  farmed  by 
tenants  and  sharecroppers  who  have  no  in- 
centive to  make  improvements  because  their 
tenure  is  uncertain  and  the  rent  they  pay 
varies  with  their  gross  output.  Because  of  the 
stigma  attached  to  wage  labor  and  the  pres- 
tige attached  to  land  ownership,  many  per- 
sons cling  to  tiny  plots  while  land  In  larger 
units  is  insufficiently  utilized  (pp.  1065-70). 

Even  in  the  non-agricultural  economic 
sector,  "the  bulk  of  the  labor  force  is  un- 
accustomed to  a  rhythm  of  sustained  and 
diligent  work,  and  management  has  often 
been  lax  in  instilling  discipline"    (p.   1140). 

What  can  be  done  to  increase  labor  input 
and  efficiency?  A  program  of  radical  land  re- 
distribution has  much  to  recommend  it.  says 
Professor  Myrdal.  but  it  is  not  politically 
feasible  in  South  Asia  today  (pp.  1370-75). 
Instead  of  continuing  to  pay  lip  service  to 
the  slogan  "Land  to  the  tillers."  South  Asian 
nations  might  do  well  to  "make  a  deliberate 
policy  choice  in  favor  of  capitalist  farming" 
(p.  1380).  Progressive  cultivators  should  be 
allowed  and  encouraged  to  reap  the  rewards 
of  their  efforts.  Non-participating  landown- 
ers could  be  penalized  by  heavy  taxes,  and 
the  transfer  of  titles  to  non-farming  non- 
residents could  be  prohibited  by  law  (p. 
1380). 

Technological  reforms  would  have  a  favor- 
able effect  on  labor  utilization  in  agriculture 
and  Improve  yields;  even  mechanization 
"need  not  be  associated  with  less  labor-in- 
tensive agricultural  practices  as  it  has  been 
in  the  Western  countries"  (p.  1299).  But 
Professor  Myrdal  warns  South  Asian  plan- 
ners that  "the  success  of  technological  re- 
forms  .  .  .  hinges  largely  on  the  extent  of 
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prior,  or  at  least  simultaneous,  Institutional 
changes"  (p.  1260). 

Although  the  South  Asian  countries  must 
Industrialize  as  quickly  as  possible,  he  em- 
phasizes that  industrial  expansion  is  un- 
likely to  spark  a  general  rise  in  economic 
activity  (p.  1189).  Even  If  entrepreneurs 
want  to  seize  new  opportunities,  they  may 
be  unable  to  obtain  the  necessary  supplies, 
facilities  or  trained  personnel  (pp.  1188-90). 
For  several  decades  to  come,  he  says,  an  ex- 
panding industrial  sector  cannot  hope  to 
employ  more  than  a  small  number  of  addi- 
tional workers,  much  smaller  than  the  an- 
nual Increase  In  the  labor  force,  and  that 
prospect  underscores  the  need  to  give  more 
attention  to  Increasing  the  use  of  labor  in 
agriculture  (pp.  1173-84).  At  the  same  time, 
village  crafts  and  small-scale  urban  enter- 
prises must  be  promoted  in  order  to  give 
work  to  the  rapidly  increasing  labor  force. 

PART  6.  PROBLEMS  OF  POPULATION  SIZE 

Professor  Myrdal  feels  strongly  that  eco- 
nomic development  in  South  Asia  cannot  be 
realized  unless  the  rate  of  population  growth 
is  checked.  In  Part  Six  he  examines  the  di- 
mensions of  the  population  problem. 

From  World  War  II,  to  date,  the  applica- 
tion of  modern  medical  techniques  has 
caused  a  sharp  decline  in  South  Asia's  death 
rate.  Since  fertility  has  remained  stable  at 
a  very  high  level,  there  has  been  a  steep  rise 
ill  the  rate  of  population  growth.  The  fore- 
cast Is  for  mortality  to  continue  to  decline 
while  fertility  remains  constant  or  rises 
sllghUy  (pp.  1414-22;  1438-43).  By  1980  the 
population  of  South  Asia  Is  likely  to  increase 
by  60  to  70  per  cent  over  1960,  to  1.150-1,250 
million  (p.  1458). 

Against  this  background.  Professor  Myrdal 
argues  for  much  stronger  efforts  to  spread 
the  practice  of  birth  control,  on  the  ground 
that  "the  rapid  and  accelerating  population 
Increase  Is  retarding  economic  advance  and 
holds  the  threat  of  economic  stagnation  or 
deterioration"  (p.  1463).  Until  now,  he  says, 
there  has  been  a  "tendency  among  ptolltical 
leaders  to  draw  false  oonclusions  from  West- 
em  experience,  and  assume  vaguely  that 
birth  control  will  spread  spontaneously  with 
industrialization,  urbanization,  and  rising 
levels  of  living"  (p.  1509).  But  indications 
are  that  in  South  Asia  the  birth  rate  Is  not 
significantly  correlated  with  Income,  literacy, 
education,  occupation  or  caste  (pp.  1446-47). 
Hence  Professor  Myrdal  finds  no  reason  to 
believe  that  economic  or  social  progress  will 
have  an  automatic  restraining  effect  on  pop- 
ulation growth. 

While  urging  large-scale  birth-control 
campaigns,  Professor  Myrdal  warns  that  the 
population  Increase  can  be  halted  only  grad- 
ually. "The  most  Important  feature  of  this 
momentous  growth  process  Is  that  within 
the  next  decades,  government  action,  no  mat- 
ter how  vigorous,  determined,  and  concerted, 
could  do  very  little,  if  anything,  to  hold  in 
check  the  powerful  social  forces  propelling 
it"  (p.  1458).  Probably  the  most  important 
factor  is  the  youthfulness  of  today's  popula- 
tion, which  Imparts  a  tremendous  momen- 
tum to  further  Increases  and  ensures  that 
the  labor  force  will  grow  rapidly  until  the 
end  of  this  century.  In  fact,  most  of  those 
who  will  be  of  working  age  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  hence  are  already  born,  and  "for  a 
generation  ahead.  .  .  .  the  size  of  the  labor 
force  win  not  be  very  greatly  changed  by  any 
reduction  in  fertility  rates  that  might  occur" 
(p    1468). 

Interest  in  population  control  will  In- 
crease, and  "it  would  not  seem  e.xcluded  that 
by  the  beginning  of  the  1970's  government 
programs  for  family  limitation  will  be  In  op- 
eration In  all  of  the  South  Asian  countries" 
(p.  1529) .  If  past  experience  is  a  guide,  these 
programs  will  suffer  from  a  shortage  of  medi- 
cal and  administrative  personnel.  Still,  he 
says  that  "the  possibility  now  exists  that  the 
spread  of  birth  control  will  be  the  greatest 
cnange  In  the  next  few  decades"  (p.  1530). 


PART  7 .  POPULATION  QUALITT 

HeaUh 

The  standard  of  living  In  South  Asia  today 
Is  so  low  as  to  be  detrimental  to  health;  poor 
nutrition  causes  deficiency  diseases  like  ane- 
mia and  beriberi;  crowded  housing  abets  the 
spread  of  communicable  diseases.  The  low 
standard  of  public  sanitation  is  probably  the 
greatest  hazard  of  all,  according  to  Professor 
Myrdal. 

All  of  the  South  Asian  countries  have  taken 
steps  to  expand  their  health  facilities  and  to 
train  medical  personnel.  But  Professor  Myrdal 
finds  that  by  1960  even  the  best  endowed 
countries  had  less  than  20  per  cent  as  many 
medically  trained  people  as  the  nations  of 
Western  Europe  and  their  need  was  greater 
because  of  their  higher  disease  rates  (p. 
1586). 

Health  facilities  are  distributed  unevenly 
among  the  nations  of  South  Asia,  in  accord- 
ance with  their  relative  economic  positions 
(pp.  1582-92) .  Most  hospitals  and  doctors  are 
in  cities  and  towns;  the  rural  population  con- 
tinues to  be  treated  by  practitioners  of  in- 
digenous medicine  (pp.  1592-95;  1598-1602). 
Only  Ceylon  and  the  Philippines  have  a  well- 
balanced  network  of  health  facilities  in  rural 
areas.  There  are  almost  no  qualified  pharma- 
cist.s,  except  In  Ceylon  and  India. 

The  inter-relatedness  of  health  problems 
In  South  Asia  makes  progress  difficult.  Pro- 
fessor Myrdal  says.  "From  the  planning  point 
of  view  the  effect  of  any  particular  policy 
measure  In  the  health  field  depends  on  all 
other  policy  measures  and  is,  by  Itself,  In- 
determinate" (p.  1618).  Although  new  medi- 
cal technology  has  brought  about  a  big  de- 
cline in  the  incidence  of  many  diseases, 
"efforts  to  prevent  and  cure  disease  will  in- 
creasingly require  reforms  In  the  field  of  nu- 
trition, sanitation  and  hygiene  and  an  In- 
crease In  the  supply  of  properly  trained  medi- 
cal and  paramedical  personnel,  equipment, 
clinics  and  hospitals.  .  .  .  Further  advance 
will  be  much  more  expensive  and  slower  in 
coming"  (p.  1575) . 

Education  for  development 

Education  In  South  Asia  must  involve  more 
than  literary  skills  If  it  is  to  be  an  effective 
instrument  in  promoting  economic  develop- 
ment, says  Professor  Myrdal.  Rational  atti- 
tudes toward  life  and  work  must  be  imparted. 
But  he  finds  that  almost  nowhere  are  these 
broader  goals  a  part  of  educational  policy.  In 
fact  the  system  "has  on  the  whole  been  left 
as  it  was  at  the  end  of  the  colonial  era"  (p. 
1654). 

The  central  educational  concern  of  all 
South  Asian  nations  has  been  to  Increase  lit- 
eracy. In  this  effort,  says  Professor  Myrdal, 
priority  should  be  given  to  increasing  literacy 
among  adults,  since  this  would  have  an  Im- 
mediate Impact  on  development  and  would 
tend  to  make  primary  education  more  effec- 
tive (pp.  1685-87).  Instead,  efforts  to  raise 
literacy  have  been  concentrated  in  the  pri- 
mary schools;  Indonesia  Is  the  only  country 
that  has  an  effective  program  of  adult  edu- 
cation. 

Elementary  school  enrollment  has  out- 
paced the  growth  in  p>opulation  throughout 
the  region,  though  enrollment  Is  still  low  In 
general  and  Is  lowest  In  the  poorest  countries 
(p.  1717).  Worse  still,  enrollment  cannot  be 
equated  with  attendance,  and  even  less  with 
educational  attainment  (p.  1722).  "A  large 
number  of  the  children  registered  as  enrolled 
do  not  attend  school  regularly;  even  If  they 
do  so  at  the  beginning,  they  do  not  finish 
sch(x>l.  They  never  achieve  more  than  a 
modicum  of  literacy  and  are  destined  to  lapse 
into  total  or  almost  total  Illiteracy;  in  most 
South  Asian  countries  only  a  small  number 
ever  acquire  functional  literacy"  (p.  1724). 
School  facilities  are  woefully  inadequate  and 
there  is  a  desperate  shortage  of  trained 
teachers  (pp.  1730-36). 

If  one  considers  South  Asia's  low  starting 
point — the  small  number  of  schools  and 
teachers,  the  low  base  enrollment — the  diffi- 


culties of  drastically  Increasing  school  enroll- 
ment become  apparent.  School-age  children 
form  a  larger  percentage  of  the  population 
In  South  Asia  than  In  the  West.  Since  the 
quality  of  education  must  be  improved  at 
the  same  time  that  the  number  of  pupils  is 
Increased,  an  enormous  investment  is  re- 
quired. 

Although  expansion  of  the  primary  school 
system  has  been  the  announced  goal  of  most 
planning.  Professor  Myrdal  points  out  that 
secondary  and  tertiary  schools  have  In  fact 
expanded  more — both  in  enrollment  and  in 
number  of  new  schools  (p.  1745).  Concen- 
trated in  urban  areas,  these  schools  draw 
their  pupils  primarily  from  the  urban  middle 
and  upper  class  (pp.  1745;   1801-02). 

"The  problem  of  reforming  education  in 
South  Asia  Is  far  from  being  merely  a  quanti- 
tative one  of  providing  more  schools;  it  Is 
as  much  or  more  a  problem  of  eliminating 
mlseducatlon  and  large-scale  waste  of  educa- 
tional resources"  (p.  1622).  The  emphasis  is 
on  learning  by  rote  and  acquiring  degrees. 
Considering  the  need  for  graduates  with  pro- 
fessional and  technical  training,  Professor 
Myrdal  finds  the  curriculum  overly  academic 
and  literary  (pp.  1776-80;  1807).  Further- 
more, little  attempt  Is  made  to  change  the 
notion  that  education  provides  an  escape 
from  manual  work. 

Enrollment  at  the  secondary  and  tertiary 
level  should  be  kept  at  its  present  size.  Pro- 
fessor Myrdal  says.  He  recommends  greater 
emphasis  on  technical  and  vocational  edu- 
cation. "All  schooling  at  the  secondary  and 
tertiary  levels  should  be  modernized  to  in- 
clude more  technical  and  scientific  subjects, 
with  greater  emphasis  on  manual  work  ex- 
perience "  (p.  1817) . 

Tliroughout  the  school  system  there  must 
be  "radical  change  not  only  In  curriculum, 
diversification,  and  direction  of  teaching, 
but  in  the  very  spirit  of  the  schools  and  the 
relationships  of  the  schools,  pupils,  and 
teachers  with  their  local  community  and  the 
larger  society.  The  schools  must  seek  to 
change  the  attitudes  of  the  children  and, 
ultimately,  of  the  people"  (p.  1823). 

Professor  Myrdal  deplores  "the  relatively 
low  priority  given  to  genuine  and  radical  re- 
forms in  the  field  of  health  and  education" 
and  attributes  it  to  "the  prevailing  philos- 
ophy of  development,  which  stresses  the 
overriding  Importance  of  capital  Invest- 
ment" (p.  1540).  This  has  led  the  South 
Asian  nations  astray,  he  says,  because  "the 
Investment  approach  entirely  Ignores  the 
fact  that  Institutional  and  attitudinal  re- 
forms, which  depend  on  political  decisions 
rather  than  budgetary  considerations,  are 
needed  to  make  Investments  in  education 
'pay  off,"  and  the  broader  consideration  that 
the  success  of  educational  programs  depends 
on  the  policies  pursued  in  all  other  fields" 
(p. 1550). 

The  following  are  representative  re- 
views of  "Asian  Drama"  by  Prof.  Gunnar 
Myrdal : 

[From  Time  Magazine.   Mar.   15,   1968] 
Asia:   Soft  States 

Nearly  a  third  of  the  world's  people  live  in 
the  great  arc  of  eleven  nations  that  stretches 
beneath  the  southern  rim  of  Russia  and 
China.  From  Pakistan  to  Indonesia,  the  coun- 
tries of  South  Asia  seem,  however,  to  have 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  world's  prob- 
lems: grinding  poverty,  ruinous  population 
growth,  feeble  economies,  the  burden  of  co- 
lonial pasts  and.  In  Southeast  Asia,  armed 
Communist  aggressors.  In  a  new  book  pub- 
lished this  week,  Asian  Drama,  Swedish  Econ- 
omist Gunnar  Myrdal  suggests  that  the 
bulk  of  South  Asia's  troubles  lie  not  so 
much  in  history  or  lack  of  natural  resources 
as  In  the  Asians  them«elve  and  their  atti- 
tudes toward  life  and  work. 

Myrdal,  whose  American  Dilemma,  pub- 
lished in  1944,  remains  the  classic  study  of 
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the  US.  N«gro,  waa  aosigned  by  the  Twen- 
tieth Centtuy  Fund  to  undertAke  »  definitive 
atudy  of  South  Asia's  problem*  and  proa- 
pecta.  The  Job  took  hlzn  ten  years.  Including 
three  spent  traveling  In  the  area,  and  his 
flndlnga  Oil  three  volumea  and  3,500  p«ges. 
Impatient  with  the  Weetem  tendency  to 
defer  to  the  heightened  sensitivities  of  South 
Asian  leaders  and  thereby  pull  thetr  critical 
punches,  Myrdal  tells  It  like  he  sees  It. 
Many  of  his  conclusions  will  not  only  de- 
press Westerners  concerned  about  the  area's 
future,  but  will  certainly  upset  may  Asians. 

Contempt  for  Manual  Work.  All  the  condi- 
tions usually  blamed  for  Asia's  backward- 
ness— such  as  lack  of  capital,  of  rrsoiirces, 
of  education — certainly  exist,  reports  Myrdal. 
But  far  more  damaging  to  progress  are  what 
be  sees  as  basic  Asian  character  traits  and 
•ttltudee.  In  one  long  sentence  that  amounts 
to  a  Doomsday  Book,  he  lists  them  as:  "Low 
levels  of  work  discipline,  punctuality  and  or- 
derliness: superstitious  beliefs  and  Irra- 
tional outlook;  lack  of  alertness,  adaptabil- 
ity, ambition  and  general  readiness  for 
change  and  experiment:  contempt  for  man- 
uai.work:  submlsslveness  to  atithorlty  and 
exploitation:  low  aptitude  for  cooperation." 
The  last  Myrdal  notes  ironically.  Is  a  legacy 
from  Gandhi  and  other  Asians  who  led  the 
fight  against  colonialism  by  preaching  non- 
cooperation  with  authority.  The  battle  for 
Independence  was  won,  but  now  the  war 
for  progress  is  being  lost  In  part  because  of 
a  non-cooperatlon  h.nngovpr. 

Neither  civilian  rulers  such  as  Indira  Gan- 
dhi nor  the  generals  who  have  taken  over 
from  the  postcolonial  politicians  In  many 
South  Asian  nations  have  had  much  success 
In  changing  these  attitudes.  The  result  Is 
that  the  beet-laid,  often  Western-tutored, 
economic  plans  consistently  go  awry. 
Whether  military  or  civilian,  nominally  capi- 
talist or  self-styled  socialist,  "the  various  po- 
litical systems  in  the  region  are  strikingly 
similar  in  thetr  inability  or  unwillingness  to 
Institute  fiuidamental  reforms  .ind  enforce 
social  discipline.  They  are  .til  In  the  sense 
'soft  states.'"  And.  adds  Myrdal:  "There  Is 
little  hope  in  South  Asia  for  rapid  devel- 
opment without  greater  social  discipline." 

Passport  from  Work.  Myrdal  is  equally 
gloomy  about  the  possibility  of  checking 
South  Asia's  popul.ition  e.xplosion.  Again, 
contrary  to  the  usual  Western  assumptions, 
he  finds  indications  that  birth  control  In 
Asia  may  not  "spread  spontaneoiuly  with  in- 
dustrialization, urbanization  and  rising  lev- 
els of  living."  Even  if  he  Is  wrong  and  mas- 
sive birth  control  takes  hold,  the  very  youth- 
fulness  of  the  present  population  ensure*, 
he  says,  that  the  Asian  work  force  will  not 
shrink  for  at  least  a  full  generation — and 
therefore  neither  will  unemployment.  More- 
aver,  any  advantage  to  be  gained  by  borrow- 
ing Western  technology  to  speed  up  the 
"takeoff"  into  industrialization  is  being  nul- 
lified by  the  accelerating  pace  of  the  West's 
own  industrial  progress.  TTie  "pace  of  his- 
tory" is  working  against   the  Asians. 

The  emphasis  In  Myrdal's  book  is  on  what  is 
wrong  but  he  does  have  some  ideas  about 
what  should  b«  done  to  set  things  right.  First 
and  foremost,  the  .\slan  nations  themselves 
must  bring  about  social  reform  and  impoee 
social  discipline.  Education,  for  example, 
must  cease  to  be  a  passport  to  escape  hard 
work.  The  West  can  help  by  mounting  a  mas- 
sive research  program  Into  the  problems  of 
underdeveloped  countries  and  by  opening  its 
markets  wider  to  more  .^sian  products.  When 
it  comes  to  agriculture,  in  which  two-thirds 
of  South  Asians  work,  Myrdal  echoes  the 
sensible — If  not  always  acclaimed — view  that 
land  reform  that  ^ves  every  peasant  an 
equal  plot  and  breaks  up  large  estates  may 
do  Asians  scant  good.  Peasants,  unless  re- 
educated, tend  to  continue  farming  Just  as 
when  they  were  sharecroppers;  eCBclent  farm- 
ers are  only  penalized. 

Most  of  the  development  aid  to  the  region 
Is  now  given  by  individual  nations.  Myrdal 


recommends  that  most  ot  It  should  be  dis- 
tributed through  such  International  agencies 
as  the  World  Bank.  That  way.  It  would  flow 
to  those  who  need  It  with  fewer  conditions 
attached  and  a  greater  chance  for  establish- 
ing long-term  stability. 

(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  8,  1968] 

BXBAXING    THC   Ot?ST   OF   OPINION    ON    ASIA 

(NoT«.— The  reviewer  Is  professor  of  eco- 
nomics, Barnard  College.  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, and  was  chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  under  President  Elsen- 
hower. ) 

(By  Raymond  J.  Saulnler) 

Perhaps  because  it  is  easier  for  a  theme  to 
get  lost  in  a  million  words  than  in  a  few 
thousand,  and  because  Gunnar  Myrdal's 
"Asian  Drama,  An  Inquiry  Into  the  Poverty 
of  Nation.s"  runs  to  three  volumes  and  well 
over  two  thousand  pages,  the  principal  mys- 
tery that  confronts  its  reader  is  to  discover 
what  the  author  is  trying  most  to  say. 

But  the  book  has  a  theme,  and  it  is  an 
interesting  and  plausible  one:  Ek^onomic  de- 
velopment in  South  Asia,  and  presumably 
elsewhere  among  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries, must  be  generated  and  achieved  mainly 
from  internal  sources;  help  from  the  devel- 
oped world,  whether  in  the  form  of  govern- 
ment grants  and  loans  or  imported  private 
capital,  while  needed  and  welcome,  can  be 
only  marginally  important:  what  is  really 
essential  is  to  transform  the  attitudes  of 
the  people  themselves  and  to  reshape  their 
Indigenous  institutions  for  more  effective 
use  of  labor  and  other  resources  already 
available. 

The  second  mystery  Is  why  It  should  have 
taken  more  than  ten  years  of  Professor  Myr- 
dal's time,  a  team  of  highly  qualified  assis- 
tants and  what  appears  to  have  been  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  of  finan- 
cial sup)x>rt  to  come  to  a  conclusion  that 
most  nonspeclalists  on  the  subject  have  sus- 
pected all  along.  The  answer,  I  suppose,  is 
that  no  crust  is  so  hard  to  break  as  the 
accepted  wisdom  of  the  established  profes- 
sionals in  a  subject,  which  is  precisely  the 
task  Mr.  Myrdal  sets  for  himself  in  most  of 
his  three  volumes. 

A  large  part  of  the  text,  Innumerable  foot- 
notes and  most  of  the  16  appendices  are  de- 
signed to  show  that  the  "Western  approach" 
to  development  problems  has  not  been  "ade- 
quate to  reality."  All  of  which  Is  the  more 
interesting  in  that  what  Mr.  Myrdal  offers 
as  a  substitute  is  a  kind  of  Veblentan  Instl- 
tutlonallsm  as  American  as  apple  pie.  Too 
much  of  the  book,  in  this  reader's  opinion, 
is  devoted  to  academic  Jousting,  especially 
since  a  good  part  of  the  thinking  that  the 
author  struggles  so  heroically  to  defeat  has 
already  been  abandoned.  But  all's  well  that 
ends  well  and  if  the  result  Is  a  victory  for 
realism  In  economic  studies,  as  I  believe  it 
will  be,  who  can  complain? 

TO    A    SIMPLE    STHL'CTURE 

It  is  also  Interesting  to  note,  as  does  Au- 
gtist  Heckscher  in  his  foreword  to  the  three 
volumes,  that  Professor  Myrdal  was  con- 
fronted by  the  additional  difficulty  of  having 
been  the  architect  of  much  of  the  Intellec- 
tual edifice  that  had  to  be  torn  down  to 
make  room  for  the  simple,  and  on  the  whole 
satisfying,  structure  that  we  are  left  with. 

As  for  the  work's  conclusions  on  the  out- 
look for  South  Asia,  and  on  ways  for  accel- 
erating the  development  process,  one's  first 
Impression  Is  that  they  are  dreadfully 
gloomy.  This  Is  nowhere  more  apparent  than 
In  the  extended  argument  against  the  es- 
sentially optimistic  theory,  associated  mainly 
with  the  work  of  Professor  Walt  W.  Rostow, 
that  a  generous  application  of  economic  as- 
sistance can  bring  the  less  developed  areas 
rather  quickly  to  a  point  of  "take-off"  into 
sustained,  self-propelling  growth.  Mr.  Myr- 
dal rejects  this  theory  mainly  because  he 
believes  that  the  "Initial  conditions"   that 


prevailed  when  the  Western  economies  were 
accomplishing  their  take-off  were  much  more 
favorable  than  those  prevailing  now  in  the 
developing  countries. 

When  you  add  what  Mr.  Myrdal  (along 
with  other  scholars)  anticipates  as  regards 
population  growth,  and  his  discouragement 
with  various  conditions  that  make  for  f>oor 
utilization  of  labor — religious  tatx>os,  a  pref- 
erence for  status-yielding  government  Jobs 
over  manual  work  and  wage  employment, 
disruptive  language  disputes,  destructive 
competition  among  racial  and  religtotis 
minorities  and  the  absorption  of  national  ef- 
fort In  border  disputes — you  have  an  ex- 
planation of  Ills  pessimism  that  is  complete 
except  for  one  point.  This  is  ills  belief — 
and  it  has  disquieting  implications — that 
South  Asian  governments  tend  to  be  too  soft 
in  administering  their  plans. 

But  It  would  be  a  grave  mistake  to  inter- 
pret his  result  as  altogether  negative,  though 
Professor  Myrdal  doubtless  recognizes  the 
risk  that  they  will  be  so  regarded.  The  con- 
structive way  to  Interpret  his  prodigious 
work  is  to  say  that  it  provides  a  basis  for  a 
more  realistic  approach  to  the  development 
problem,  and  that  we  in  the  U.S.  can  find 
suggestions  In  It  for  making  our  foreign 
economic  assistance  programs  more  effective. 
Certainly  It  suggeste  that  the  time  has  come 
for  a  thorough  reassessment  of  these  pro- 
grams, not  with  the  idea  of  cutting  them — 
though  one  of  the  unfortunate  implications 
of  the  balance-of-lnternatlonal-payments 
deficit  Is  that  It  threatens  such  a  cutback — 
but  with  the  Idea  of  getting  better  results. 

Looked  at  with  this  In  mind,  Mr.  Myrdal's 
work  has  a  good  deal  to  offer,  though  It  is 
difficult  to  use — policy  suggestions  are  scat- 
tered and  nowhere  brought  Into  a  systematic 
arrangement — and  is  disappointing  for  the 
gaps  it  leaves  unfilled. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  his  proposals  Is 
the  Importance  attached  to  agriculture.  Al- 
though no  longer  the  case,  there  has  been  a 
tendency  in  the  past  to  make  the  develop- 
ment process  synonymous  with  Industrial- 
ization. Not  so  with  Professor  Myrdal.  To 
him,  agriculture  is  the  main  element  gov- 
erning national  levels  of  Income  and  liv- 
ing, and  therefore  any  hope  for  an  Improve- 
ment In  welfare  must  turn  mainly  on  the 
outlook  for  higher  agricultural  productivity; 
but  agricultural  productivity  has  been  rela- 
tively stagnant  and  for  this  reason  there 
has  been  no  significant  Improvement  In  per 
capita  national  Income.  The  trouble.  In  his 
view,  is  not  a  high  density  of  population  cr 
a  high  man-land  ratio,  but  a  vicious  cycle 
in  which  low  living  levels  cause  low  produc- 
tivity, which  In  turn  yields  low  levels  of  liv- 
ing. Behind  this  unfortunate  casal  mech- 
anism, says  Mr.  Myrdal,  Is  the  unfavorable 
effect  of  climate  and  "a  social  system  of  In- 
stitutions and  power  relations  .  ,  .  that  is 
severely  Inimical  to  productivity.  .  ,  ." 

His  suggestions  for  breaking  the  cycle  In- 
clude: A  small  plot  of  land  for  members  of 
the  landless  lower  strata:  gradual  abolition  of 
the  sharecropping  system:  a  respectable 
place  for  agricultural  workers,  by  weeding 
out  of  the  economic  system  and  out  of  the 
people's  minds  the  traditional  distaste  for 
diligent  manual  work  and,  in  particular,  for 
work  as  a  wage  employe;  agrarian  reform 
focused  on  the  way  L-»nd  is  used,  rather  than 
on  the  size  of  landholdings.  and  limitations 
on  agricultural  mechanization  that  has  un- 
favorable labor-displacing  effects. 

The  author  concludes,  however,  that  pros- 
pects for  such  a  program,  which  he  describes 
as  a  modified  form  of  welfare  capitalism  for 
agriculture,  are  far  from  bright.  He  seems  to 
believe  that  it  would  be  too  radical  for  con- 
servatives and  too  conservative  for  radical 
Ideologists  bent  on  a  more  far-reaching  re- 
distribution of  land.  Hopefully  this  Is  a  point 
on  which  he  is  wrong. 

On  industrialization  as  the  road  to  devel- 
opment, Mr.  Myrdal  concludes  that  the  level 
from  which  this  process  must  begin  In  South 
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Asia  Is  so  low.  and  the  increase  in  popula- 
tion so  rapid,  that  "even  If  (Indxistry)  grows 
at  an  extremely  rapid  rate  (It)  cannot  ab- 
sorb more  than  a  small  fraction  of  the  nat- 
ural increment  in  the  labor  force  for  decades 
ahead."  He  agrees  that  Industrialization 
should  be  pushed,  and  has  kind  words  even 
for  Gandhi's  advocacy  of  cottage-style  In- 
dustry, but  he  Insists  It  be  accompanied  by 
measures  aimed  at  improving  the  utilization 
of  labor  in  other  sectors  of  the  economy, 
especially  in  agriculture.  Otherwise,  he  be- 
lieves, "there  is  a  genuine  danger  that  In- 
dustrialization drives  In  South  Asia  will  leave 
by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  economy  in 
stagnation." 

PETTT   ISLANDS 

Furthermore,  he  dlscoimts  the  "spread  ef- 
fects" of  the  large-scale.  Western-style  man- 
ufacturing plants  spotted  throughout  South 
Asia,  more  so  In  India  than  elsewhere  and 
which  many  Western  economists  (including 
this  reviewer)  have  hoped  and  believed 
would  multiply  and  tn  time  absorb  a  sig- 
nificant part  of  the  population  in  productive, 
well-paid  factory  Jobs.  Mr.  Myrdal  shares 
none  of  this  optimism:  "South  Asian  coun- 
tries," he  writes,  "now  run  the  risk  of  creat- 
ing petty  islands  of  highly  organized  West- 
ern-type Industries  that  will  remain  sur- 
rounded by  a  sea  of  stagnation.  If  this  fate 
is  to  be  averted,  industrialization  must  be 
so  directed,  and  so  complemented  by  policies 
in  other  fields  as  to  promote  simultaneous 
development  outside  the  sphere  of  modern 
large-scale  Industry."  And  by  outside  he 
clearly  means  mainly  agriculture  and  small- 
scale  craft  Industries. 

Professor  Myrdal  turns  out  to  be  some- 
thing of  a  heretic  on  foreign  trade,  too.  It 
has  been  the  conventional  view  that  develop- 
ing countries  should  try  to  finance  capital- 
goods  Imports  by  building  up  their  export 
industries.  And  It  has  been  pretty  widely 
accepted  that  such  efforts  had  a  fair  chance 
for  success. 

(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Apr.  6,  19681 
Mr  Myrdal  sees  little  hope  for  export  ex- 
pansion because  he  believes  world  demand 
for  the  commodities  that  developing  countries 
produce  will  grow  only  slowly,  in  large  part 
because  of  technological  advances  in  the 
West.  He  favors  preferential  tariff  treatment 
for  the  commodities  that  developing  countries 
along  the  lines  favored  by  the  "Prebisch 
School"  at  United  Nations  conferences  on 
trade  and  development,  but  his  principal 
suggestion  is  to  plan  industrial  development 
so  as  to  reduce  the  reliance  of  developing 
countries  on  imports.  But  neither  does  he  see 
much  hope  in  this  essentially  autarchic  solu- 
tion, and  thus  what  he  says  on  foreign  trade 
turns  out  in  general  to  be  negative. 

Although  the  author  has  turned  heretic  on 
a  good  deal  that  has  been  orthodox  In  devel- 
opment planning,  he  remains  strictly  faithful 
to  the  view  that  there  is  only  a  limited  role 
in  less  developed  countries  for  private  en- 
trepreneurshlp. 

DOCTRINAIBE    OPPOSITION' 

No  one  who  favors  a  larger  role  for  the  pri- 
vate sector  in  the  development  process  would 
quarrel  for  a  moment  with  Professor  Myr- 
dal's major  point,  that  attitudes  and  Institu- 
tional arrangements  are  the  principal  obsta- 
cles blocking  the  road  to  growth.  Anything  his 
research  does  to  clear  the  road  will  be  all  to 
the  good;  and  one  would  expect  him  to  wel- 
come help  from  any  quarter.  Including  from 
private  entrepreneursblp.  What  he  does  not 
see,  but  which  a  good  many  Westerners  and 
Asians  have  already  noted,  is  that  part  of 
what  needs  to  be  done  to  eliminate  the  obsta- 
cles has  to  do  with  the  attitudes  of  planners 
and  their  essentially  doctrinaire  opposition  to 
private  economic  undertakings. 

Professor  Myrdal  recognizes  that  develop- 
ment in  the  West  was  achieved  in  "the  liberal 
Interlude  between  mercantilism  and  the  mod- 


em welfare  state,"  but  he  has  little  room  for 
such  liberalism  In  South  Asian  development. 
It  would  perhaps  be  the  ultimate  heresy  in 
development  planning  to  make  a  particular 
point  of  encouraging  and  expanding  the  pri- 
vate sector,  but  the  case  for  doing  so  is  ac- 
tually being  made  by  events.  Pakistan  pro- 
vides Interesting  examples  of  progress 
achieved  where  private  effort  Is  encouraged: 
Taiwan  is  a  success  story  of  the  same  thing; 
and  surely  the  most  Interesting  and  far- 
reaching  event  affecting  the  planning  process 
In  recent  years  is  the  Soviet  Bloc's  redis- 
covery of  the  market  as  a  means  for  allocat- 
ing resources  and  energizing  individual 
effort. 

Actually,  a  larger  role  for  private  enter- 
prise fits  very  well  into  the  general  cast  and 
theory  of  Mr.  Myrdal's  study,  all  of  which 
suggests  that  we  may  now  be  ready  for  a 
research  effort  that  will  seek  specifically  to 
determine  the  conditions  under  which  private 
entrepreneursblp  can  play  a  larger  role  In 
the  development  process.  The  crust  of  es- 
tablished opinion  has  been  sufficiently  broken 
by  Professor  Myrdal's  effort  that  there  may 
now  be  a  chance  to  get  an  adequate  examina- 
tion of  this  question. 

[Prom  the  New  Republic,  May  4,  1968| 

Asia:    Soft  States  and  Hard  Facts 

(By  Kenneth  E.  Boulding) 

Even  with  all  the  unfortunate  overtones 
of  the  word  it  seems  lmp>osslble  to  avoid  call- 
ing this  study  monumental.  It  is  large,  au- 
thoritative and  carries  the  imprint  of  a  man 
who  may  very  well  be  the  world's  top  social 
scientist.  It  is  timely,  and  it  deals  with  what 
Is  perhaps  the  most  Important  subject  facing 
the  human  race  today.  With  its  great  length 
and  a  certain  sense  of  urgency  peirvading  it, 
there  is  inevitably  some  repetition,  but  It  is 
well  written,  with  an  easy  fiowlng  style,  and 
it  held  my  attention  to  the  end.  The  faint- 
hearted reader  should  be  advised  that  the 
book  improves  as  it  goes  along,  and  there  is 
much  to  be  said  for  starting  with  the  Appen- 
dices in  Volume  3,  many  of  which  are  impor- 
tant monographs  in  their  own  right.  The 
work  is  excellently  Indexed  and  its  magnitude 
may  be  Judged  by  the  fact  that  the  author 
index  alone  contains  over  800  names.  The 
documentation  and  footnoting  is  extensive, 
almost  beyond  the  call  of  duty. 

Even  though  the  book  deals  with  a  partic- 
ular geographical  region,  a  great  deal  of  the 
analysis  and  conclusions  apply  to  the  rest  of 
the  underdeveloped  world.  The  region  actual- 
ly covered  by  the  study  consists  ot  Pakistan, 
India,  Ceylon,  Burma,  Thailand,  Cambodia, 
Laos.  South  Vietnam,  Indonesia,  Malaya  and 
the  Philippines.  The  book's  main  question  is 
indicated  by  its  subtitle.  It  is  why  are  these 
countries  so  poor,  as  Indeed  they  are,  and 
what  keeps  them  poor?  Why  is  the  process  of 
development  and  modernization  so  slow  and 
so  difficult,  in  spite  of  a  wide  general  agree- 
ment about  the  objectives  of  policy  and  the 
desirability  of  progress  on  the  part  of  the 
ruling  groups?  Historically,  the  period  cov- 
ered Is  mainly  from  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War,  which  marked  the  achievement 
for  most  of  these  countries,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Thailand,  of  political  independ- 
ence after  more  or  less  long  periods  of  colo- 
nial status.  The  gaining  of  national  sover- 
eignty after  having  been  part  of  the  colonial 
empires  of  European  powers  for  periods  rang- 
ing from  three  hundred  to  a  little  under  one 
himdred  years  is  thus  the  main  fact  that 
unifies  the  region  history. 

There  is  certainly  enough  similarity  among 
these  co'mtries  to  make  the  concept  of  a 
region  defensible.  Nevertheless,  the  differ- 
ences are  also  very  important,  not  only  in 
religion,  where  at  least  four  major  beliefs 
divide  the  region — Islam,  Hinduism.  Bud- 
dhism, and  Christianity — but  also  in  lan- 
guage, culture,  and  political  philosophy.  The 
work   concentrates  on  India  as   the  major 


country  In  the  region  and  one  feels  at  times 
that  the  whole  area  is  being  viewed  from  the 
perspective  of  Delhi.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a 
good  deal  to  Justify  such  a  perspective,  for 
India  is  not  only  the  largest  of  the  countries, 
but  also  refiects  in  an  extreme  form  the 
problems  they  all  face.  All  these  countries  are 
culturally  and  lingulBtlcally  heterogeneous. 
They  are  all  governed  by  a  small  ruling  class 
which  likes  to  think  of  itself  as  a  middle 
class,  but  Is  actually  an  upper  class.  In  all 
of  them,  the  mass  of  the  population  lives 
at  a  subsistence  level  or  even  below,  and 
up  to  now  has  been  very  little  touched  by 
the  processes  of  modernization. 

The  cumulative  effect  of  the  work  is  de- 
pressing in  the  extreme.  Volume  1  begins 
on  a  note  of  modest  optimism  and  one  sus- 
pects that  much  of  this  was  written  before 
the  study  really  got  well  under  way.  The 
Ideals  of  modernization  are  clearly  explained 
and  it  is  evident  that  these  Ideals  and  val- 
ues are  very  widely  accepted  by  the  ruling 
groups.  It  is  i>osslble  for  the  reader  to  have 
the  selfish  thought  that  what  Myrdal  really 
means  by  modernization  is  turning  people 
into  Swedes — rational,  productive,  clean, 
healthy,  honest,  larslghted,  and  so  on.  F^ir- 
thermore.  In  the  first  volume  there  Is  some 
optimism  about  "the  third  world  of  plan- 
ning." The  rulers  of  these  countries  are  all 
committed  to  extensive  government  action 
designed  to  implement  the  values  they  hold, 
and  bring  about  the  type  of  society  they 
envisage  for  the  future.  No  longer  is  devel- 
opment to  be  left  to  the  vast,  incoherent, 
ecological  forces  of  the  market.  The  hand 
of  the  planner  will  gvUde  the  society  along 
the  narrow  expansion  path  that  leads  to 
riches. 

As  the  work  goes  on,  however,  one  catches 
an  increasing  sense  of  depression  as  the 
carefully  documented  and  marshalled  facts 
come  In.  It  becomes  clear  that  these  couiitries 
are  never  going  to  be  much  like  Sweden  and 
these  people  are  never  going  to  be  Swedes. 
The  transmission  belts  of  the  traditional  cul- 
ture are  too  strong.  The  vested  Interests  are 
too  great  and  there  is  an  appalling  home- 
ostasis about  the  traditional  village  which 
seems  to  Insure  that  what  comes  in  from  out- 
side is  eventually  diverted  Into  the  old  power 
structure  and  used  to  suppress  change  rather 
than  to  encourage  it.  Furthermore,  the  im- 
I)act  of  the  outside  world  in  these  countries 
has  intensified  their  own  problems.  We  see 
this  in  the  most  extreme  form  in  Vietnam, 
but  we  see  it  also  in  the  population  explosion 
which  has  to  be  regarded  as  something  com- 
pletely exogenous  to  the  existing  social  sys- 
tem of  this  region,  and  in  the  debilitating 
ambivalence,  even  of  the  elite,  towards  mod. 
ern  Institutions  because  they  are  not  only 
modern,  but  European  or  Western,  and  hence 
tinged  with  the  hate-love  relationship  of 
the  oppressed  for  the  oppressor. 

Myrdal  Is  determined  not  to  be  mealy- 
mouthed.  He  has  an  excellent  Appendix  on 
Diplomacy  by  Terminology  in  which  he  de- 
cries the  confusion  of  thought  which  so 
easily  follows  up>on  the  use  of  polite  substi- 
tutes for  four-leter  words  like  "poor."  He  Is 
outspoken  and  well  Informed  on  problems  of 
corruption,  a  little  less  so  perhaps  on  the 
more  elusive  problem  of  Incompetence.  He  is 
unsparing,  furthermore,  in  his  criticism  of 
those  Western  economists  and  social  scien- 
tists who  think  that  development  is  equiva- 
lent to  technology  and  who  are  unwilling  to 
recognize  the  obstacles  created  by  ancient 
tradition,  class  structures  and  especially  by 
the  existing  power  structure  of  the  society. 
This  is  a  point  which  is  so  underplayed  in 
most  Western  and  especially  In  American 
writing  on  the  subject  that  it  is  refreshing 
to  have  someone  who  is  not  a  Marxist  point 
out  that  existing  power  and  property  struc- 
tures, especially  in  the  village,  may  be  the 
most  important  obstacle  to  development.  On 
the  other  hand,  something  In  Myrdal  is  a 
little  reminiscent  of  the  depressing  discovery 
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of  the  New  Left  th«t  the  powerful  h*ve  power 
ftnd  that,  therefore,  very  little  can  be  done 
about  It.  Toward  the  end  of  the  book  Mjrrdal 
aeema  constantly  to  be  saying  that  such  and 
such  should  be  done,  but  It  will  not  be  done 
because  of  the  power  structure. 

The  term  "soft  states"  is  used  frequently 
throughout  the  work  to  deacrlbe  the  South 
Asian  countries.  What  Myrdal  seems  to  mean 
by  this  Is  that  they  are  "undisciplined"  in 
the  sense  that  the  actions  of  government  are 
not  necessarily  carried  out.  that  the  govern- 
ment  Is  unwilling  to  use  coercion  against  Its 
own  people,  and  thnt  perhnpa  there  Is  a 
tendency  to  substitute  words,  assertions,  and 
even  legislative  acts  for  things  and  deeds. 
The  term  "soft,"  however.  In  spite  of  having 
four  letters  may  also  be  part  of  the  diplo- 
matic vocabulary.  In  many  respects,  three 
4tatea  are  highly  coercive,  especially  In  regard 
to  racial,  religious,  or  linguistic  minorities. 
Had  what  Ceylon  has  done  to  the  Tamils, 
Burma  to  the  Indian  minorities,  Indonesia  to 
the  Chinese.  Pakistanis  to  Hindus,  and  In- 
dians to  Moalems,  been  done  by  a  Western 
country  It  would  have  been  described  as 
fascist.  Furthermore,  most  of  these  states 
have  'no  heelta.tlon  In  using  military  vio- 
lence, either  Internally  or  externally,  and 
waste  their  desperately  sparse  resources  in 
arms  races.  In  their  foreign  policies  toward 
each  other,  they  .ire  strongly  reminiscent  of 
19th-century  Europe.  This  hardly  seems  to  be 
covered  by  the  word  "soft."  Furthermore, 
though  the  Ideals  of  modernization  and  de- 
mocracy which  they  profess  .^re  not  matched 
by  their  performance,  this  may  not  mean  so 
much  an  unwillingness  to  coerce  as  a  covert 
recognition  of  the  power  structxire.  In  Myr- 
dal's  terms,  indeed,  the  United  States  oould 
very  well  be  accused  of  being  a  "soft"  state; 
this   Is   the  "American   dilemma." 

It  may  well  be  that  one  of  the  problems 
of  the  book  la  that  the  "hard  facta"  which 
emerge  with  such  depressing  clarity  as  the 
work  proceeds  are  counter  In  a  sense  to  the 
author's  Initial  presuppositions.  Myrdal  Is 
very  sympathetic  towards  planning  and  espe- 
cially towards  the  "third  world  of  plan- 
ning," w*ilch  Is  neither  the  cruel  and  ruth- 
less austerity  of  the  communists  nor  the 
futurelesa  and  undirected  vision  of  laiisez 
fttire.  Aa  the  book  proceeds,  however.  It  be- 
comes cle;ir  that  the  mass  of  people  In  these 
countries  are.  In  a  notable  phrase  of  the 
1930's.  "more  planned  against  than  planning" 
and  that  the  "soft  planning"  (the  phrase 
la  mine,  not  Myrdal's)  which  Is  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  region  sxjcceeds  In  bringing 
about  the  worst  of  all  possible  worlds.  What 
planning  has  meant  In  these  countries,  espe- 
cially In  India,  Is,  first,  the  use  of  the  na- 
tional budget  for  developmental  public  works 
which  go  somewhat  beyond  the  usual  West- 
ern framework  to  Include,  for  Instance,  a 
state  steel  Industry,  and  second,  a  large 
array  of  "discretionary  controls,"  that  Is, 
quotas  and  licensing.  It  seems  to  be  almost 
Impossible  to  do  anything  in  India  without 
a  license,  which  It  la  In  the  power  of  some 
government  official  to  withhold.  Under  these 
circumstances.  It  Is  not  surprising  that  cor- 
ruption flourishes.  Quantitative  controls,  or 
licensing,  whether  of  foreign  exchange,  im- 
ports, materials,  building  permits,  sites,  or 
bank  loans,  inevitably  provoke  an  enormous 
demand  for  corruption,  and  society  has  to 
have  a  very  strong  Puritan  ethic  If  the 
sxipply  Is  not  to  be  found  rather  elastic. 
Although  all  the  evidence  he  has  collected 
points  to  this  conclusion,  Myrdal  la  a  Uttle 
unwilling  to  state  It  explicitly. 

Nobody  In  this  day  and  age  Is  going  to 
argue  that  a  society  should  deny  lt«elf  a 
self-conscious  image  of  the  future,  or  that 
government  should  deny  Itself  any  economic 
functions.  In  these  days  everybody  has  a 
mixed  economy.  Nevertheless,  there  are  some 
mixes  which  axe  much  worse  than  others 
and  the  Asian  countries  seem  to  have  a  pos- 
itive  genius   for   bitting   on    the   worst    of 


them,  with  th«  possible  exceptions  of  the 
two  rlctMvt  among  them,  Malaya  and  Cey- 
km.  Nobody  Is  going  to  argue  either  that 
the  particular  set  of  prices  which  a  free 
market  would  develop  Is  necessarily  optU 
mum,  from  the  point  ot  view  of  future  de- 
velopment, for  these  or  any  other  oountrles. 
Some  distortion  of  the  price  system  in  the 
Interest  of  development  can  be  defended. 
Discretionary,  quantitative  controls  with 
quotas  and  licenses,  however,  mean  that  at 
a  certain  point  prices  go  to  inflnity  In  the 
absence  of  bribery  and  corruption.  It  is  ex- 
tremely unlikely  tJiat  this  Is  an  optimum 
price  system.  The  same  proposition  holds, 
as  Myrdal  has  al.so  pointed  out  very  effec- 
tively, for  financial  markets  and  the  rate 
of  interest.  Artificially  low  interest  rates 
coupled  with  quantitative  restrictions  are 
extremely  unlikely  to  produce  an  optimum 
Investment  pattern.  Yet  nearly  all  these 
countries  seem  to  have  fallen  into  this  trap. 
It  Is  interesting  to  watch  Mjrrdal  being 
pushed  by  the  logic  of  his  facts  towards  a 
p>ositlon  much  closer  to  that  of  Milton 
Friedman  than  he  would  like  to  admit! 

In  spite  of  the  book's  tremendous  size  and 
extensive  coverage,  there  are  some  rather 
striking  omissions.  There  is  no  really  ade- 
quate discussion,  for  instance,  of  the  role  of 
the  defense  establishments  and  the  war  in- 
dustry, either  in  the  economic  or  the  political 
life  of  these  countries.  Even  more  surprising, 
there  is  no  comprehensive  description  of  the 
system  of  taxation  and  public  finance  which 
one  would  have  thought  crucial  to  the  de- 
velopment problems.  There  arc  only  rather 
Incidental  references  to  the  banking  system 
and  the  nature  of  capital  markets  and  finan- 
cial institutions.  These  omissions  may  have 
been  Justified  by  the  already  enormous  extent 
of  the  work  and  a  certain  pressure  of  urgency. 
Nevertheless,  they  do  detract  from  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  argument.  In  conclusion,  one 
hopes  that  a  condensation  will  be  produced 
which  will  make  the  essential  argument  of 
the  work  available  to  readers  who  will  be 
put  off  by  the  2,300  pages  of  rather  fine  print. 
One  hopes  also  that  some  of  the  Appendices 
might  be  published  as  separate  monographs, 
or  again,  might  be  combined  and  rearranged 
Into  a  separate  work.  Myrdal's  attack  on  the 
economists  .and  economic  models  of  develop- 
ment is  often  very  sound,  and  economists 
should  pay  close  attention  to  his  insistence 
that  concepts  which  may  be  meaningful  in 
the  environment  of  a  developed  country  are 
frequently  meaningless  and  confusing  In  the 
context  of  the  underdeveloped  world.  His  at- 
tack, for  instance,  on  the  notion  of  unem- 
ployment or  even  underemployment  in  the 
underdeveloped  world,  if  perhaps  carried  a 
Uttle  too  far,  is  still  trenchant  .ind  necessary 
and  his  Insistence  that  the  major  problem  Is 
the  total  culture  which  creates  such  a  low 
productivity  of  labor  Is  also  highly  valid.  His 
Insistence  on  the  crucial  importance  of  agri- 
culture, and  on  the  fact  that  for  at  least  a 
generation  to  come  no  conceivable  amount  of 
industrialization  in  these  countries  will  take 
care  of  the  rapidly  growing  labor  force,  shows 
a  very  solid  quantitative  sense  of  what  is 
perhaps  the  hardest  fact  of  the  whole  prob- 
lem. 

Twenty-five  years  ago.  in  American  Di- 
lemma. Myrdal  showed  a  remeirkable  capacity 
for  telling  us  in  this  country  what  we  should 
have  known,  and  In  a  way  did  know  already: 
that  where  IdeaU  and  reality  do  not  coincide 
one  or  the  other  must  give.  Asian  Drama  has 
In  a  sense  the  same  message  for  Asia:  that 
the  realities  of  the  situation  do  not  corre- 
spond to  the  ideals,  the  verbal  pronounce- 
ments and  the  ostensible  purpose  of  these 
societies.  One  hopes  that  the  major  result  of 
this  work  will  be  a  realistic  reappraisal,  how- 
ever agonizing,  of  the  total  social  dynamic  of 
these  societies  by  their  elites.  At  the  moment, 
their  problems  seem  almost  insoluable.  It  Is 
precisely  the  kind  of  shock  treatment,  how- 
ever, which  this  work  provides,  that  may  re- 
lease us  from  the  world  of  fantasy  which  we 


have  too  long  Inhabited,  and  this  may  then 
Changs  the  dynamic  towards  a  more  hopeful 
future  for  these  countries  and  for  the  world. 

[From  the  Far  Eastern  Economic  Review. 
Apr  35,  1968] 
How  TRZ  Planners  Failed  Asia 
(By  L.  F.  OoodsUdt) 
(NoTB. — "Economic  planning,"  an  impor- 
tant new  book  by  the  distinguished  Swedish 
economist.  Ounnar  Myrdal.  has  attacked 
much  of  the  current  thinking  about  the  eco- 
nomic problems  of  Asia.  Professor  Myrdal 
claims  that  many  of  the  economic  theories 
popular  in  the  region  are  wrong  and  that 
Asian  leaders  suffer  from  their  habit  of  view- 
ing the  region's  problems  in  Western  terms. 
In  a  review  of  this  book,  Mr.  Ooodstadt 
argues  that  Professor  Myrdal  has  not  gone 
far  enough.  The  author  has  exposed  the  un- 
realistic basis  of  economic  planning  in  this 
part  of  the  world  and  yet  continues  to  be- 
lieve that  planning  will  provide  the  answers 
to  poverty.  Mr.  Ooodstadt  nevertheless  sug- 
gests that  in  the  light  of  Professor  Myrdal's 
work,  the  credibility  of  planners  and  econ- 
omists In  Asia  has  been  destroyed.) 

Asia  has  been  poisoned  by  an  infection 
picked  up  in  the  West.  The  disease  has  fairly 
obvious  symptoms — an  excessive  confidence 
in  the  ability  of  modern  economic  theories  to 
transform  backward  nations,  an  infatuation 
with  Western  social  and  political  ideologies 
and  an  obsession  with  planning.  The  sickness 
is  not  less  malignant  for  being  psychological, 
and  Its  disastrous  consequences  are  to  be  seen 
in  several  countries  of  the  region.  The  strange 
thing  is  that  the  West  Itself  is  largely  im- 
mune to  the  sickness  it  has  nurtured  In  its 
leading  universities  which  have  been  the 
training  grounds  of  a  large  proportion  of 
Asia's  elite.  In  Britain.  Mr.  Harold  Wilson 
brought  in  Drs.  Kaldor  and  Balgoh  to  act 
as  house  economists  for  him,  and  the  tragic 
course  of  the  British  economy  under  the 
Labour  Government  probably  means  that 
the  experiment  will  not  be  repeated.  Again,  if 
economists  really  were  the  oracles  that  the 
developing  world  fondly  imagines  them  to 
be,  Washington  would  have  solved  its  bal- 
ance of  payments  problem  long  before  this; 
Britain  would  be  bouncing  along  and  there 
would  be  no  agonising  over  the  future  de- 
velopment of  some  of  the  countries  in  the 
Conunon  Market.  Furthermore,  the  problem 
of  world  poverty  would  be  well  on  the  way 
to  solution,  for  economists  have  been  pour- 
ing out  their  counsel  to  the  p>oor  nations 
(and  sadly,  much  of  It  has  been  accepted) 
for  two  decades. 

The  Review  has  made  these  points  before, 
and  Indeed,  to  anyone  who  has  to  grapple 
with  the  facts  of  life  of  Asia's  economies,  they 
are  inescapable.  India,  for  ail  its  army  of 
plaiuiers  and  Its  plethora  of  economic  regu- 
lations, is  a  mess.  Ceylon  has  had  a  splendid 
plan  on  paper  for  several  years,  and  yet  the 
economy  moves  forward  at  an  imperceptible 
pace.  Burma  seems  to  have  decided  on  eco- 
nomic suicide  In  attempting  to  nationalise 
wholesale  major  sectors  of  commerce  and 
Industry.  In  Indonesia.  President  Sukarno 
probably  set  several  world  records  for  the 
amount  of  damage  that  one  man  could  in- 
flict on  his  country's  economy.  Just  to  make 
sure  that  there  is  no  escape  from  the  plan- 
ners' Influence.  ECAFE  has  sponsored  at- 
tempts to  engage  in  regional  planning,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  privately  many  of  the 
ECAPT  economists  agree  that  regional  plan- 
ning is  so  much  wishful  thinking.  Economic 
planning  on  a  regional  scale  would  be  easier 
to  swedlow  If  national  planning  were  a  roar- 
ing success  instead  of  a  miserable  failure. 

Very  often,  it  seems  that  the  lonely  voices 
of  pragmatism  which  protest  at  the  tyranny 
of  the  "monstrous  regiment  of  economists" 
are  burled  under  the  weight  of  meaningless 
statistics  and  planning  platitudes  that  are 
churned  out  by  Asian  governments.  Now. 
however,  the  worm  has  turned,  and  an  aca- 
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demlc  economist  of  Impeccable  "liberal" 
record  has  launched  a  massive  attack  on  the 
economic  shibboleths  that  haTe  been  allowed 
to  distort  the  pattern  of  development  in  the 
region  for  so  long.  (Asian  Drama:  An  In- 
quiry Into  the  Poverty  of  Nations  by  Ounnar 
Myrdal.  New  York:  The  Twentieth,  Century 
Fund.  1968.  Thre*  volumes,  2.284  pages 
US$20) .  What  makes  Professor  Myrdal's  book 
of  si>eclal  Interest  is  that  he  himself  played 
a  leading  role  in  propagating  many  of  the 
Ideas  that  he  now  attacks — a  fact  he  very 
readily  acknowledges. 

His  book.  Asian  DramA,  has  been  compared 
with  the  work  of  Keynes.  This  Is  more  than 
Just  publisher's  sales  talk.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  contribution  that  Keynes  made  to 
the  practice  (rather  than  the  theory  of  eco- 
nomics) was  to  expose  the  orthodox  eco- 
nomic theories  of  his  day  not  simply  as 
wrong  but  as  ruinous  to  the  economies  of 
the  West  and  enormously  costly  in  terms  of 
human  suffering  during  the  "Great  Depres- 
sion". He  forced  governments  to  accept  re- 
sponsibility for  the  health  of  their  economies 
Instead  of  finding  an  alibi  for  slumps  in 
economics'  "Iron  laws".  This  function.  Pro- 
fessor Myrdal  also  performs,  though  it  is 
only  fair  to  say  that  he  has  not  yet  escaped 
entirely  from  the  economic  myths  on  which 
he  was  weaned.  But  the  fact  that  he  is  in 
the  "God  make  me  good — but  not  yet"  stage 
offers  some  hope  that  eventually  he  will  cast 
out  the  old  idolatries  and  accept  a  complete 
conversion. 

This  Is  a  book  that  deserves  to  be  read  by 
anyone  anxious  for  the  progress  and  welfare 
of  Asia,  though  It  deliberately  excludes 
Japan,  Taiwan,  South  Korea  and  Hong- 
kong— the  "Chinese"  (by  culture  and  his- 
tory) group  of  nations  who  have  not  allowed 
the  planners  and  ideologists  to  take  full 
control — and  China.  This  is  unfortunate  be- 
cause Professor  Myrdal  might  have  gained  a 
great  deal  by  testing  his  conclusions  about 
"South  Asia"  against  the  policies  and  expe- 
rience of  the  four  "free"  economies  who  have 
made  a  success  of  industrallsation  In  Asia, 
The  length  of  the  book  is  a  deterrent,  and 
It  is  laboriously  written  and  repetitive.  But 
there  Is  no  need  to  read  It  all.  The  chap- 
ters on  the  history  of  the  countries  that 
Professor  Myrdal  surveys  can  be  skipped;  the 
author  is  not  terribly  impressive  as  an  eco- 
nomic historian  of  either  East  or  West.  The 
pedestrian  style  Is  more  than  compensated 
for  by  the  fact  that  Professor  Myrdal  con- 
fines economic  Jargon  to  footnotes  and  ap- 
pendices, and  the  book  can  be  readily  under- 
stood by  a  reader  with  even  a  mlnlmiun  of 
economic  background.  While  the  book  as  a 
whole  does  not  represent  a  creative  contribu- 
tion to  economic  theory  and  many  of  P>ro- 
fessor  Myrdal's  major  theses  have  been  more 
rigorously  argued  by  other  scholars,  his  Is 
the  first  attempt  to  build  up  a  comprehen- 
sive general  critique  of  modern  development 
economics. 

It  Is  hard  to  summarise  the  essence  of  a 
book  this  long.  But  Professor  Myrdal  has  a 
few  central  ideas  to  which  he  constantly 
returns.  The  first  of  these  is  that  economics 
Is  a  group  of  theories  which  was  worked  out 
in  the  West  and  which  is  too  slavishly  applied 
in  the  very  different  Asian  context.  He  be- 
lieves that  economic  development  in  Asia  will 
come  from  planning,  but  the  logic  and 
method  of  planning  will  have  to  be  drastically 
reformed.  He  is  convinced  that  economic 
progress  is  not  Just  a  matter  of  economic 
reforms  but  the  total  transformation  of 
society,  its  attitudes  and  institutions.  He 
argues  that  governments  in  the  region  are 
"soft",  unwilling  to  Insist  on  the  discipline 
necessary  to  free  their  people  from  poverty; 
and  that  Asia  has  been  blinded  by  prejudices 
and  misconceptions  which  It  has  picked  up 
from  the  West  or  created  for  Itself.  Perhaps 
the  most  recurrent  of  his  themes  is  that  it 
cannot  be  taken  for  granted  that  Asians  are 
ready  to  grasp  at  every  opportunity  to  foster 


economic  progress;  Indeed,  the  opposition  to 
the  development  process  is  very  well  en- 
trenched. He  is  firmly  wedded  to  the  idea  that 
it  will  only  be  possible  to  boost  production 
when  living  standards  are  Improved  so  that 
peasants  are  well-fed  enough  to  Improve  their 
productivity  and  the  proletariat  healthy 
enough  to  become  efficient. 

The  special  virtue  of  Professor  Myrdal's 
book  is  its  attempt  to  be  candid.  He  very 
rightly  draws  attention  to  the  new  "white 
man's  burden":  the  conventional  politeness 
with  which  non-Asians  are  expected  to  com- 
ment on  life  in  the  region.  He  acctiaes  the  In- 
tellectuals of  Asia  of  romancing  about  the 
masses  and  refusing  to  face  up  to  the  need  to 
change  popular  attitudes.  He  dismisses  as 
false  stereotypes  such  Asian  views  of  them- 
selves as  being  more  spiritual  than  the  rest 
of  the  world,  more  peace-loving,  less  prone  to 
go  to  law  and  so  on.  He  strips  away  the 
Illusion  that  it  is  the  population  explosion 
that  has  caused  Asia's  hunger  and  {Mints  to 
the  reserves  of  uncultivated  land  available  In 
the  region.  As  he  says,  agriculture  In  Asia 
still  relies  on  tilling  more  land  to  Increase 
production  rather  than  on  the  adoption  of 
modern  farming  techniques — which  are  what 
Asia  needs  to  produce  the  food  It  needs. 

Professor  Myrdal,  the  "arch-iiberal"  is  even 
v.-llling  to  put  in  a  good  word  for  colonialism: 
"Gonprally,  with  all  Its  shortcomings,  the 
colonial  period  provided  these  countries  with 
more  'development'  than  they  had  ever  had, 
though  not  always  In  the  direction  that  now 
seem  desirable".  This,  of  course,  Is  the  point. 
All  the  struggles  that  took  place  to  force  the 
retreat  of  imfHjrlalism  In  Asia,  all  the  courage, 
all  the  high  hopes  and  pledges  have  ended  in 
broken  promises  as  far  as  economic  well- 
being  Is  concerned  (though  Malaysia  and 
Singapore  could  prove  the  exceptions) .  The 
reasons  for  the  unhappy  tale  of  failure  and 
stagnation  that  have  so  often  followed  the 
departure  of  the  colonialists  must  surely  lie 
In  the  defects  of  economic  policies  and  plan- 
ning in  Asia  which  Professor  Myrdal  portrays. 

He  begins  with  an  attack  on  the  tools 
used  by  economists  In  Asia.  Whether  econ- 
omists like  it  or  not,  their  theories  cannot 
claim  universal  validity.  They  describe  even 
Western  economies  very  Inadequately,  and 
they  are  seriously  deficient  when  applied  to 
poor  countries  because  there  the  data  are 
lacking  which  would  expose  the  errors  built 
Into  the  abstract  theories.  He  condemns 
Asians  for  swallowing  Western  economic 
theories  when  their  economic  environ- 
ments— unlike  the  West — are  actually  hos- 
tile to  development.  Bitterly,  he  remarks: 
"Knowledge  about  the  true  conditions  in 
these  countries  Is  not  only  Incomplete,  even 
among  their  leaders,  but  biased  in  an  opti- 
mistic direction".  The  leaders,  he  adds,  insist 
on  dealing  with  their  problems  in  Western 
terms. 

Professor  Myrdal  attacks  the  statistical  in- 
formation which  Asian  governments  peddle, 
though  he  is  more  concerned  with  Its  theo- 
retical defects  than  with  Its  manifest  Inac- 
curacies. He  also  questions  the  ability  of 
Asians  societies  to  guide  their  economic  des- 
tinies through  direct  controls:  "The  struc- 
ture on  which  South  Asian  countries  are 
trying  to  build  democratic  planning  Is  in 
general  weak  and  Inimical  to  development". 
The  governments  of  Asia  have  failed  to  push 
through  measures  which  would  force  their 
citizens  to  accept  a  set  of  community  rules 
and  obligations  to  speed  up  progress.  Cor- 
ruption saps  the  authority  of  administra- 
tions, and,  in  any  case,  civil  servants  are  not 
paid  to  set  off  the  kind  of  revolution  against 
their  own  governments  that  an  economic 
breakthrough  demands.  He  attacks  the  fa- 
cade erected  around  plans  with  their  "ex- 
perts" and  their  "Irrationally  slmpUfied  eco- 
nomic models".  Of  the  scarcity  of  hard 
knowledge  about  the  economies  of  Asia,  he 
urges:  "Rationally,  this  should  inspire  a 
much  greater  humility  than  is  usually  dem- 
onstrated by  plan  makers  and  the  economists 


who  speculate  about  planning".  He  presses 
home  the  fact  that  the  poor  have  not  bene- 
fitted from  the  planning  process  in  Asia, 

After  this  onslaught.  Professor  Myrdal 
ought  logically  to  be  numbered  among  the 
"anti-planners".  Unfortunately,  he  lacks  the 
courage  of  his  own  rational  convictions.  He 
still  clings  to  planning  as  the  way  out  for 
Asia,  though  it  is  hard  to  understand  what 
causes  his  Intellectual  blindness.  Perhaps, 
in  an  academic  sort  of  way.  Professor  Myrdal 
is  right:  economics  should  be  able  to  come 
up  with  rational  theories  that  will  explain, 
predict  and  help  to  control  the  process  of 
development.  But  the  region  cannot  wait  on 
the  appearance  of  an  Einstein  to  revolution- 
ise economics. 

Time  after  time.  Professor  Myrdal  cannot 
bear  the  force  of  his  own  logic,  and  the 
reader  is  left  with  a  book  that  destroys  all 
Justification  for  the  addiction  to  planning 
that  has  ravaged  the  Asian  economy.  Pos- 
sibly. Professor  Myrdal  Is  not  In  close  enough 
contact  with  the  region.  Thus,  the  Profes- 
sor's criticism  of  developments  In  Burma 
and  Indonesia  Is  strangely  muted.  He  praises 
Ceylon  for  its  rice  subsidies  though  these 
have  come  close  to  destroying  the  eco- 
nomlc^and  political— fabric  of  the  nation. 
He  adds  that  Ceylon  "is  the  only  nation  in 
the  region  that  has  an  effective  district  or- 
ganisation for  public  health".  Yet  1968  saw 
a  revival  of  malaria  on  the  Island  for  J-he 
first  time  since  It  was  completely  eradicated 
by  DDT.  Very  often,  the  author  seems  im- 
pressed With  schemes  that  have  been  well 
worked  out  on  paper  (like  the  development 
plans  of  India  and  Ceylon ) ,  and  he  forgets 
that  a  planning  document  means  nothing 
unless  it  can  be  translated  into  reality. 

Interestingly,  although  he  condemns  the 
Western  attitudes  of  economists  in  Asia,  al- 
most all  his  footnotes  refer  either  to  academic 
articles  or  books  that  were  surely  the  very 
targets  of  his  criticism.  Apart  from  one  ref- 
erence to  the  Review  and  considerable  use 
of  the  (Indian)  Economic  Weekly,  he  ignores 
the  dally  and  periodical  press  of  Asia.  Like 
Asia's  own  economists,  he  cannot  rid  him- 
self of  the  feeling  that  economics  does  have 
the  solution  to  poverty.  This  is  tragic,  for  he 
has  fallen  into  the  same  trap  as  all  the  rest 
of  the  professional  economists  who  promise 
their  ministers  that  all  things  are  possible 
provided  they  esfwuse  planning. 

Willy-nilly,  Professor  Myrdal  has  set  out 
the  unanswerable  cose  against  planning.  As 
he  says,  all  effective  planning  must  be  done 
in  physical  terms.  Planning — except  in  the 
vaguest  sense — cannot  be  accomplished  with- 
out reliable  data.  How,  for  Instance,  can  a 
government  hope  to  plan  the  expansion  of 
an  industry  without  knowing  Its  relation- 
ships with  other  sectors  of  the  economy,  cap- 
ital-output ratios,  existing  capacity,  demand 
for  Its  products.  Its  raw  material  require- 
ments and  all  the  other  details  that  govern 
the  industry's  growth  rate.  This  kind  of  data 
Is  lacking  In  Asia  particularly  In  agriculture. 
As  the  author  says  in  another  context:  "Both 
the  rewards  of  success  and  the  penalties  of 
failure  are  greater  in  an  underdeveloped  than 
in  a  developed  country.  The  poorer  the  coun- 
try and  the  greater  the  danger  that  It  may 
not  be  able  to  lift  itself  beyond  the  thresh- 
olds to  cumulative  development,  the  more 
Imperative  that  whatever  efforts  it  makes 
and  whatever  scarce  resources  It  scrapes  to- 
gether be  used  with  maximum  efficiency". 

How  can  any  government  In  Asia  possibly 
delude  Itself  that  it  has  the  knowledge  to  en- 
sure that  it  acts  in  the  economic  sphere  with 
maximum  efficiency?  As  ProfessM  Myrdal  re- 
marks: "The  process  of  planning  can  be  re- 
garded as  a  'learning  process'  in  which  intui- 
tion is  transformed  into  hunches  and 
hunches  into  knowledge".  As  he  makes  abun- 
dantly clear  throughout  the  three  volumes, 
Asia  has  not  progressed  beyond  the  "hunch" 
stage.  The  author  almost  gives  up  the  ghost 
on  planning  toward  the  end  of  the  third 
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volume:  "Whatever  actiona  are  taken,  they 
must  be  the  worse  for  having  an  irrelevant 
and  logically  Inconsistent  theory  to  guide 
them".  After  a  bitter  attack  on  errors  In 
the  theories  of  planning,  he  confesses:  "A 
bad  guide  la  not  necessarily  better  than 
none:  bad  guides  not  only  mislead  but  also 
give  false  confidence".  Truth,  however,  slips 
from  his  grasp,  and  he  returns  to  his  quest 
for  better  theories. 

Why  Is  It  that  a  man  of  Professor  Myrdal's 
stature  is  unable  to  make  the  final  leap?  Did 
he  miss  his  footing  right  at  the  start  of  his 
enterprise  where  he  laid  down  the  value 
premises  that  he  believes  should  be  espoused 
in  economic  policies  for  Asia?  These  he  calls 
the  "modernisation  ideals",  the  goals  that 
Asia's  Intellectual  elite  have  set  for  them- 
selves. First  on  his  list  is  "rationality",  then 
planning,  followed  by  Increased  productivity 
and  several  others.  "In  one  sense,"  he  remarks, 
"all  of  the  modernisation  Ideals  are  con- 
tained in,  and  derived  from,  the  ideal  of  ra- 
tionality and  jrfanning ".  This  ought  not  to  be 
the  case :  In  a  region  as  impoverished  as  Asia, 
surejji.  the  first  need — the  only  priority  In 
fact-^jpust  be  to  Increase  production.  He 
quotes  India's  Second  Plan,  which  stated:  "A 
rising  standard  of  living,  or  material  welfare 
as  it  Is  sometimes  called.  Is  of  course  not  an 
end  In  itself".  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  peas- 
anu  of  Bihar  In  the  famine  of  1966  were 
consoled  by  New  Delhi's  concern  for  their 
"spiritual"  welfare. 

Surely,  the  message  is  clear  enough.  Asia's 
governments  have  been  enticed  by  Western 
ideals  of  "socialism"  and  '•equality'  and 
lulled  by  the  self-confidence  of  their  econ- 
omlsU  into  believing  that  a  developing  coun- 
try can  afford  to  Jump  straight  from  a  primi- 
tive economy  Into  all  the  social  and  political 
luxuries  of  a  twentieth  century  welfare  state. 
The  reality  is  that  when  a  nation  is  poor. 
It  cannot  afford  to  take  the  moral  stand 
that  the  desire  of  profits  is  bad  and  private 
enterprise  must  be  restrained.  Yet  this  is  a 
view  shared  by  several  Asian  governments. 
Even  where  these  governments  believe  that 
they  are  following  practical  communist 
models  lor  development,  they  should  bear 
in  mind  (as  Professor  Myrdal  does  not)  the 
criticism  pouring  out  of  Eastern  Europe 
about  state  planning.  (Significantly,  China's 
economists.  In  the  pre-Cultural  Revolution 
period  at  any  rate,  showed  themselves  to  be 
highly  pragmatic  creatures.)  Paradoxically. 
as  Professor  Myrdal  says  of  India  (the 
planners'  paradise):  "Most  officials  have  to 
devote  most  of  their  time  and  energy  to 
limiting  or  stopping  (private)  enterprise. 
This  is  like  driving  a  car  with  the  accelerator 
pushed  to  the  floor  but  the  brakes  on".  More 
than  this,  such  a  state  of  affairs  Is  out- 
rageous for  a  region  as  backward  as  Asia. 

Even  if  planning  made  sense  from  a  logical 
and  practical  point  of  view,  it  would  prob- 
ably be  the  wrong  prescription  for  Asia.  Pro- 
fessor Myrdal  emphasises  the  fact  that  plan- 
ning is  an  ideal  whose  attractions  are  con- 
fined to  the  elite  and  not  shared  by  the 
masses.  He  states:  "There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  in  the  traditional  setting  of  South 
Asian  societies  (excepting  to  an  extent  the 
Chinese)  many  people  are  'survival-minded', 
striving  for  nothing  other  than  to  preserve 
their  customary  low  levels  of  living  '.  One  so- 
lution to  this  would  be  to  change  traditional 
societies,  but  Professor  Myrdal  acknowledges 
the  tenacity  with  which  communities  resist 
change.  The  other  possibility  Is  to  bring  the 
population  to  want  more  than  mere  survival. 
However  in  many  countries  In  the  region 
(Indonesia  and  Burma  are  the  best  ex- 
ample*), it  Is  far  better  to  cling  to  the  pro- 
tection of  simple,  even  subsistence,  economy: 
this  way.  the  people  remain  untouched  by 
the  havoc  created  by  governments'  misman- 
agement. Why  should  a  peasant  adopt  new 
methods  of  cultivation  when  the  authorities 
fall  to  give  him  the  assurance  that  he  will 
b«  permitted  to  enjoy  the  extra  Income  be 


produce*  untroubled  by  Inflation  or  offldal 
interference? 

Until  Asian  governments  prove  themselves 
worthy  of  their  people's  confidence  In  the 
economic  sphere,  tbey  will  stick  to  tbm  old 
and  trusted  tools  and  techniques  of  their 
forefathers.  Enterprise  will  be  kept  to  a 
minimum  because  with  bad  administrations, 
its  rewards  are  uncertain.  By  this  time,  even 
the  most  remote  villages  must  have  come  to 
mistrust  everything  done  in  the  name  of 
a  plan.  The  time  has  come  to  throw  away 
the  meaningless  arithmetic  of  planning  and 
substitute  for  It  an  equation  that  even  the 
simplest  can  understand:  effort  on  one  side, 
reward  on  the  other.  This  may  delay  the 
advent  of  social  Justice,  but  at  least  it  will 
not  compound  hunger  and  disease  as  the 
economists'  planning  has  done.  And  in  the 
long  run,  affluence  has  its  own  way  of  ensur- 
ing that  social  Justice  Is  enhanced. 

The  Dfvelopjnc  Countries  in  the  Past  20 
Years:      Growth      Transformation     and 
Problems 
(By  Irving  S.  Friedman,  economic  adviser  to 
the  President  of   the  World  Bank) 
(The   author   would   like   to   mention  the 
assistance  given  to  him  in  the  preparation 
of  this  paper  by  Mr.  Davison  Budhoo  and  Mr. 
Bimal  Jalan  of  the  World  Bank  Economics 
staff.  This  paper  does  not  necessarily  repre- 
sent the  views  of  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development.) 
Introduction 

1.  This  paper  deals  mainly  with  the  fco- 
nomic  indices  of  development.  Development 
in  the  poor  countries,  it  hardly  needs  be  said, 
is.  however,  a  broad-ranging  experiment  af- 
fecting every  facet  of  their  national  lives — 
social,  political  and  cultural — and  economic 
indices  cannot  indicate  by  themselves  the 
broader  aspects  of  transformation  and 
change  that  the  developing  countries  are  go- 
ing through.  Even  in  the  economic  field,  pro- 
duction and  Income  indices  do  not  always 
measure  accurately  the  extent  of  progress 
achieved,  since  the  effort  which  the  poor 
countries  have  to  make  to  promote  their  de- 
velopment Is  not  necessarily  reflected  In  the 
growth  of  Income  or  production  in  rela- 
tively short  periods  of  time.  It  is  now  more 
and  more  widely  recognized  that  the  devel- 
oping countries  must  first  achieve  a  basir 
structural  transformation  of  their  econo- 
mies, particularly  in  order  to  harness  mod- 
ern science  and  technology  to  their  produc- 
tion systems.  An  essential  aspect  of  such  a 
trp.nsformation  Is  the  building  up  of  social 
ai  well  as  physical  Infrastructure.  The  eco- 
nomic Justification  for  these  investments  is 
not  that  they,  by  themselves,  lead  In  the 
short  run  to  growth  of  the  national  incomes 
of  these  counrles.  but  that  they  will  eventu- 
ally increase  the  returns  to  directly  produc- 
tive Investments. 

2.  With  these  qualifications  in  mind,  we 
may  now  turn  to  the  broad  facts  of  the  eco- 
nomic development  experience  of  the  devel- 
oping countries.  Attached  to  this  paper  as 
Appendix  2  are  a  series  of  charts  prepared  in 
the  World  Bank  illustrating  trends  In  eco- 
nomic growth,  international  trade  and  in- 
ternational finance  of  these  countries. 

II 
Income  and  population 

3  First,  the  national  Income  growth  rates. 
The  United  Nations  declarations  on  the  De- 
velopment Decade  called  for  an  annual  rate 
of  economic  growth  of  5  percent  In  the  de- 
veloping countries  to  be  reached  in  the 
1960'8.  The  combined  average  annual  growth 
rates  achieved  In  the  developing  countries 
has  been  somewhat  below  this  target — ac- 
tually It  was  4.9  percent  during  the  period 
1960-66.  This  compares  with  a  growth  rate 
of  4.7  per  annum  during  the  previous  decade. 

4.  Aggregate  figures  for  all  developing 
countrlea,  of  course,  conceal  wide  variations. 


Among  the  major  regions,  the  fastest  growth 
In  the  sixties,  more  than  7  percent  per  year, 
has  been  In  Southern  Europe  and  the  Middle 
E^t.  These  regions  also  experienced  con- 
siderable acceleration  In  their  growth  rates 
In  the  1960's  compared  with  the  average  of 
the  1950's  (In  the  1950'8.  growth  rate  In 
both  these  regions  was  5.6  percent).  East 
Asia  achieved  average  growth  of  4.9  percent 
In  the  period  1960-66.  which  was  somewhat 
lower  than  the  growth  rate  achieved  In  the 
fifties  (5  1  percent).  Korea,  Malaysia,  Re- 
public of  China  and  Thailand  achieved 
growth  rates  which  were  much  above  the 
average,  but  the  regional  average  was  re- 
duced by  sluggish  growth  In  Indonesia.' 
Latin  America  sustained  over-all  growth  of 
4.7  per  year  In  the  I960's.  Increases  In  the 
gross  national  product  for  the  region  as  a 
whole  were  held  back  by  the  relatively  slow 
expansion  of  Argentina  and  Brazil.  As  a  re- 
sult despite  the  acceleration  of  economic 
growth  In  Chile,  Peru  and  some  Central 
American  countries,  the  annual  average 
growth  rate  for  the  region  as  a  whole  was 
lower  In  the  I960's  than  the  average  of  the 
1950's. 

5.  The  slowest  growing  regions  In  the 
I960's.  as  In  the  fifties,  have  been  Africa  and 
South  Asia.  Gross  domestic  product  In  these 
regions  increased  at  average  annual  rates  of 
3  3  percent  and  3.4  percent,  respectively, 
somewhat  less  than  In  the  previous  decade. 
The  decline  In  the  average  for  Africa  resulted 
largely  from  special  circumstances  in  Al- 
geria, where  GDP  actually  declined,  and  in 
the  Democratic  Republic  of  Congo.  The  slow 
growth  of  India  chiefly  accounted  for  the 
sluggishness  of  the  Indices  of  South  Asia's 
expansion  in  the  1960's. 

6.  In  per  capita  terms,  growth  of  develop- 
ing countries  has  been  even  slower.  Their 
rate  of  population  growth  accelerated  to  2.5 
percent  per  year  from  1960  to  1966  compared 
with  2.2  percent  In  the  1950's.  Correspond- 
ingly, their  average  per  capita  economic 
growth  in  the  1960's  was  reduced  to  2.3  per- 
cent. All  the  major  developing  regions  have 
experienced  rates  of  population  growth  of 
over  2  percent  in  the  last  decade,  except 
Southern  Europe  where  the  growth  rate  has 
been  1.4  p)ercent  per  year.  If  Southern  Europe 
is  excluded,  the  average  per  capita  income 
growth  in  the  developing  countries  in  the 
1960's  Is  considerably  reduced:  it  amounted 
to  somewhat  over  1.5  percent.  The  fastest 
growth  in  population  In  the  sixties,  follow- 
ing the  pattern  observed  In  the  fifties,  has 
been  in  the  Middle  East  and  Latin  America 
(2.9  percent  in  both  regions).  There  are  also 
considerable  variations  among  countries — 
countries  like  Argentina.  Barbados.  Bolivia. 
Chad.  Greece.  Tunisia  and  Yugoslavia  had 
relatively  low  rates  of  growth  of  population 
( 1 .6  percent  per  annum  or  below ) ,  while  a 
considerably  larger  number  of  countries  e.g. 
Colombia.  Dominican  Republic.  Ecuador. 
Guatemala.  Honduras.  Iraq.  Israel,  Libya, 
Nicaragua,  Niger,  Malaysia.  Philippines,  Peru, 
Thailand  and  Venezuela  had  rates  of  popu- 
lation growth  between  3  to  4  percent  per 
annum.  Two  countries — China  (Mainland) 
and  India  between  them  accounted  for  well 
over  one-third  of  the  world's  total  popula- 
tion. Six  countries  of  the  developing  regions — 
India.  Pakistan.  Indonesia,  Brazil,  Mexico  and 
Nigeria — which  together  contain  about  one 
quarter  of  the  world's  population — had  rela- 
tively high  rates  of  Increase  varying  from  3.4 
percent  (Mexico)  to  2  percent  (Nigeria).  Be- 
tween 1960  and  1966  the  population  of  Asia 
increased  by  200  million — enough  to  repopu- 


'  The  slowdown  In  the  regional  growth 
rates  due  to  setbacks  In  the  growth  of  In- 
dividual countries  Is  only  an  interesting 
statistical  observation.  It  does  not  imply  that. 
as  a  result  of  slow  growth  In  one  or  two 
countries,  other  countries  in  these  regions 
had  grown  less  fast  than  they  otherwise 
would  have. 
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Ute  the  entire  United  States  or  the  Soviet 
Union. 

7.  Because  of  the  Importance  as  well  as  the 
widespread  interest  In  the  subject  of  popu- 
lation control  in  the  developing  countries, 
It  may  be  appropriate  to  make  some  com- 
mente  on  the  relationship  between  p(H>ula- 
tlon  and  economic  growth.  The  arithmetic  of 
this  relationship  Is  perfectly  straight- 
forward— if  production  in  a  society  increase* 
by  1  percent,  and  so  does  population — the 
gain  per  head  in  terms  of  Income  or  produc- 
tion Is  nil;  if  population  had  growth  by  less 
than  1  percent,  gain  in  income  per  head 
would  have  been  positive.  On  the  basis  of  this 
and  certain  other  numerical  economic  rela- 
tionships, economists  and  statisticians  have 
calculated  that  on  average  a  reduction  in 
population  growth  rates  In  the  jxjor  countries 
by  ',io  of  1  percent  is  equivalent  to  an  In- 
crease in  capital  formation — or  foreign  aid — 
of  $600  million  or  so. 

8.  While  the  arithmetic  of  this  relationship 
between  economic  growth  and  population 
is  perfectly  clear:  unfortunately,  the  eco- 
nomics of  it  Is  not.  and  attempts  at  gener- 
alizations in  this  respect  are  often  mislead- 
ing. The  available  data  indicate  varying  cor- 
relation between  rates  of  population  growth 
and  rates  of  economic  growth  In  different 
countries.  Countries  like  the  Republic  of 
Korea,  and  Thailand,  v/hich  have  experienced 
high  rates  of  growth  have  also  had  rapid  In- 
creases In  their  population.  In  the  case  of 
India,  on  the  other  hand,  a  high  rate  of 
population  growth  has  served  to  increase 
poverty. 

9.  The  point  Is  that  what  happens  to  eco- 
nomic growth  does  not  depend  on  the  size 
and   growth   of   papulation   per   se   but   on 
whether  productive  use  can  be  made  of  ris- 
ing population.   Where   there   are   plentiful 
natural  resources  to  be  brought  into  use  or 
where  productive  capacity  and  efficiency  are 
increasing  rapidly  and  where  the  population 
Is  so  sparse  that  economies  of  scale  remain 
to  be  realized,  a  larger  population  may  be 
ho  drawback  but  actually  a  positive  advan- 
tage in  terms  of  the  average  standard  of  life. 
Australia    and    Canada    are    Important    ex- 
amples of  this.  Some  of  the  African  coun- 
tries, now   sparsely  populated,   may  poten- 
tially be  able  to  gain  rather  than  lose  from 
larger  population.  But  for  most  countries — 
India    is    a    leading    example — the    existing 
numbers  may  already  be  too  large,  at  least 
for  the  foreseeable  future,  since  there  already 
exlsta  a  very  large  potential  labor  force  that 
requires  to  be  equipped  for  production.  It  is 
in  the  inability  of  most  developing  countries 
to  use  their  increasing   manpower   produc- 
tively  that  the   economic  disadvantages   of 
their  population  growth  lies.  Population  con- 
trol for  many  of  these  countries  seems  a  ne- 
cessity— not  only  on  economic  grounds  but 
also  on  grounds  of  health,  human  relations 
and.  indeed,  as  the   very  basis  of  civilized 
life.  In  Judging  the  efforta  of  these  countries, 
however,  it  is  Important  to  remember  that 
it  usually   takes  many   years   before   birth- 
rates can  be  substantially  reduced;  also,  that 
the  current  increase  in  population  In  devel- 
oping countries  is  largely  a  reflection  of  the 
tremendous  progress  that  has  been  made  in 
cutting   down    death    rates    through    better 
medicines  and  health  care — in  Itself  a  part 
and  a  fruit  of  economic  development — and 
this  increase  in  population  Is  likely  to  con- 
tinue. 

Industry  and  agriculture 
10.  Industry  has  been  the  most  dynamic 
sector  in  the  developing  countries.  Over  the 
period  1948-1964  the  rate  of  growth  of  manu- 
facturing production  has  been  considerably 
higher  in  the  developing,  as  compared  to  the 
developed,  countries.  The  average  annual 
growth  in  the  devdoping  countries  in  manu- 
facturing output  has  been  over  7  percent 
throughout  this  entire  period  as  against  a 
growth  of  5  percent  In  the  developed  coun- 
Uies.  However,  for  the  years  1965  and  1966. 


the  average  rate  of  growtti  for  both  t7i>eB  of 
economies  was  7  percent. 

11.  On  a  regional  basis  the  most  spectac- 
ular increase  in  the  developing  world  occiur- 
red  In  Asia  (excluding  Japon).  Here  an  an- 
nual rate  of  growth  of  0.8  between  1938  and 
1948  was  transformed  to  one  of  ovct  9  per- 
cent as  an  average  ovw  the  period  1950-1964. 
The  Latin  American  performance  was  mcwe 
modest:  the  region  as  a  whole  experienced 
an  average  growth  rate  of  Just  under  6  per- 
cent. Aggregative  figures  are  not  available 
for  Africa,  but  the  United  Nations  economic 
staff  has  estimated  that  between  the  second 
half  of  the  1950's  and  the  first  half  of  the 
1960'B  growth  in  manufacturing  industry  for 
the  region  as  a  whole  (excluding  the  Union 
of  South  Africa)  was  in  the  range  of  7  to  8 
percent  pjer  annum. 

12.  The  percentage  share  of  developing 
countries  in  world  manufacturing  produc- 
tion (excluding  East  European  Countries  and 
the  Soviet  Bloc)  increased  from  5.1  percent 
In  1948  to  6.6  percent  over  the  pCTlod  1960- 
64  with  Asia  accounting  for  40  percent  of 
the  increase  and  Africa  for  60  percent.  Over 
the  same  period  the  Latin  American  share  of 
world  production  remained  stationary  at  3.5 
percent.  The  value  of  per  capita  manufac- 
turing production,  increased  by  almost  60 
percent  for  developing  countries  as  compared 
to  increase  of  Just  over  40  percent  for  the 
developed  countries.  Another  indicator  of 
advance  by  the  developing  countries  can  be 
seen  In  the  changing  composition  of  gross 
domestic  product  by  major  sectors:  whereas 
manufacturing  accounted  for  14.5  percent 
of  GDP  in  developing  countries  in  1954  this 
figure  has  Increased  to  17.9  percent  in  the 
period  1960-1964.  The  share  of  manufactur- 
ing In  the  developed  countries  at  these  two 
dates  were  30.2  and  31.3  percent  respectively. 

13.  While  manufacturing  industry  in  the 
developing  countries  increased  at  a  rate  con- 
siderably hl[;her  than  in  the  developed  econ- 
omies, trends  In  productivity  were  not  so 
encouraging.  It  is  estimated  that  output  per 
worker  in  manufacturing  increased  at  an 
average  rate  of  about  3  percent  per  annum 
during  the  period  1955-1964  as  compared  to 
about  4  percent  for  the  developed  countries. 
Yet  It  Is  the  increase  of  productivity  which 
is  essential  if  substantial  Increases  in  living 
standards  are  to  be  achieved;  It  Is  only  by 
substantial  increases  in  output  per  worker 
particularly  In  agriculture  and  manufactur- 
ing that  the  rise  in  population  can  be  offset. 

14.  In  the  manufacturing  sector  develop- 
ment has  often  been  oriented  toward  sub- 
stitution for  imported  manufactures,  exporta 
accounting  for  only  a  small  part  of  produc- 
tion. The  share  of  developing  countries  in 
world  expwrts  in  manufactures  and  seml- 
manufacttores,  which  declined  from  6.6  per- 
cent to  5.0  percent  during  the  period  1955-58 
improved  by  1966  when  it  reached  nearly  6 
percent.  The  average  annual  growth  rate  in 
exports  of  manufactures  from  these  countries 
has  been  over  7.5  percent  compared  with  an 
expansion  of  9.5  percent  per  year  in  total 
export  volume  of  manufactured  goods. 
Among  the  developing  countries,  the  Republic 
of  China,  Hong  Kong,  Israel,  Mexico  and 
Yugoslavia  have  been  the  most  successful  in 
expanding  their  sales  of  mantif  actured  goods 
abroad. 

15.  The  pKjlicy  of  increasing  domestic  pro- 
duction of  manufactured  goods  to  substitute 
for  goods  hitherto  imported  has  created  seri- 
ous problems  for  the  developing  countries, 
which  some  economiste  had  anticipated,  but 
many  had  ignored  in  their  eagerness  to  "en- 
courage" industrialization  in  the  poorer 
countries  or  their  eagerness  to  "save"  foreign 
exchange  because  of  chronic  balance  of  pay- 
mente  difficulties.  In  the  opinion  of  the  au- 
thor it  remains  one  of  the  most  impKirtant 
fallacies  Influencing  many  governments.  For 
one  thing,  the  foreign  exchange  saving  of 
import  substituting  industries  has  proved  to 
be   much   less   than  anticipated  because  of 


the  continuing  need  for  imports  of  equip- 
ment and  intermediate  goods.  Another  im- 
p>ortant  problem   has  leen  that  almost  all 
developing  coimtrles,  even  those  with  large 
papulation  have  small  markete,  In  the  eco- 
nomic sense,  because  of  the  low  levels  of  in- 
come. Consequently,  substitution  for  Imports 
has  led  either  to  production  in  small  planta 
of  less  than  optimum  size  or  to  optimum- 
sized    plants   producing   below   capacity.   In 
both   cases   the   result   has   been   high   cost 
production    behind    high    tariff    walls — pro- 
duction   which    is    uncompetitive    In   world 
markete.  This  has  hampered  development  of 
exports.  It  has  made  balance  of   paymenta 
problems  worse  and  lost  the   dynamic   ele- 
ment of  growth  which  frequently  come  best 
from  an  internationally  competitive  export 
sector.   It   was — and   is — popular  because   it 
seems  to  serve  the  purpose  of  accelerating 
growth;    welcomed  by  the   protected  Indus- 
tries, and  may  be  looked  upon  by  foreign  aid 
givers   as  a  means  of   reducing  foreign   aid 
needs.  Instead,  the  author  is  convinced  from 
observation    over    many    years    that    it    has 
frequently  reduced  growth  and  Increased  bal- 
ance of  paymente  needs  over  time.  The  prob- 
lem has  been  Intensified  by  the  restrictive 
commercial  policy  of  developed  countries  in 
lines  in  which  developing  countries  may  have 
a  comparative  advantage,  e.g.,  clothing  and 
light   manufacturing    industries   which    the 
developed  countries  are  often  eager  to  pro- 
tect for  their  own  less  competitive  industries. 
16.  It  is,  however,  in  agriculture  that  the 
growth  of   the  less  developed  countries  has 
been   the   most   disappointing.   The   rate   of 
growth  of  agricultural  production  in  devel- 
oping   countries    was,    generally    lower— in 
many    instances    considerably    lower — than 
the  increase  in  gross  domestic  product.  This 
was  particularly  the  case  for  1965  and  1966 
when  drought  conditions  in  many  countries 
worsened  an  already  serious  food  production 
situation  (Table  3).  Per  capita  food  produc- 
tion in  developing  countries  followed  an  even 
mere  disappointing  course  with  an  increase 
of  only  9   percent  over  the   11   year  period 
1953  to  1964.  The  sharp  setback  of  1965  and 
196fr_per  capita  food  production  in  the  de- 
veloping countries  in  the  latter  year  was  4 
percent  less  than  in  1964 — means  that  much 
of  the  progress  achieved  in  earlier  years  has 
now  been  lost.  Indeed  it  is  estimated  that  for 
all  developing  regions  except  the  Middle  East 
per  capita  food  producUon  in  1966  was  less 
than  before  the  second  World  War. 

17.  Insofar  as  Individual  countries  are  con- 
cerned, Table  4  classifies  countries  In  relation 
to  the  magnitude  of  average  percentage 
change  in  agricultural  production  over  the 
period  1952-56  to  1963-65.  This  is  compared 
to  average  annual  changes  in  food  produc- 
tion and  populaUon.  While  there  is  a  general 
correspondence  between  high  rates  of  papu- 
lation growth  and  high  food  producUon, 
there  are  some  countries  where  these  two 
diverge  considerably — e.g.  Iraq  and  Colombia 
with  rates  of  population  Increase  of  3  per- 
cent and  3.2  percent  respectively  and  average 
annual  growth  rates  for  food  production  of 
1.6  percent  and  2.8  percent.  At  the  other 
extreme  are  a  number  of  countries — Burma, 
Cyprus,  Ethiopia,  Tunisia — with  annual 
growth  rates  in  food  supply  far  outpacing 
papulation  increase. 

18.  Pood  production  per  capita  has  grown 
relatively  slowly  in  developing  countries  over 
the  postwar  perlcxi.  However,  the  proportion 
of  labor  force  engaged  in  agriculture  in  the 
developing  countries  has  consistently  been 
falling.  For  example.  In  Costa  Rica  the  pro- 
portion of  economically  active  population 
engaged  in  agriculture  fell  from  55  to  49 
percent  between  1950  and  1963  and  in  Mauri- 
tius from  44  percent  to  38  percent  between 
1952  and  1962.  Another  encouraging  factor 
is  the  changing  role  of  agricultural  produc- 
tion in  gross  domestic  product  over  time. 
For  all  developing  countries  agriculture  con- 
tributed only  30.5  percent  of  GDP  over  the 
period  1960-64  as  compared  to  36.7  percent 
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over  the  1950-54  period.  This  compares,  how- 
ever, with  contributions  of  7.3  percent  and 
8.8  percent  respectively  for  developed  coun- 
tries over  identical  time  periods. 

19.  The  apparent  Increase  in  productivity 
In  agriculture  is  related,  to  some  consider- 
able extent,  to  the  increased  use  of  agricul- 
tural Inputs  such  as  fertilizers,  farm 
machinery  and  pesticides.  Over  the  period 
1954-1966,  total  consumption  of  ootmnerclal 
fertilizers  In  the  developing  countries  In- 
creased by  over  300  percent  and  production 
increased  by  Just  under  300  percent  (Table 
5).  On  a  regional  basis  the  use  of  fertilizers 
Increased  fastest  In  Asia:  total  consumption 
there  increased  flve-fold  during  the  period 
1954-1966.  In  Latin  America,  and  the  Near 
East,  consumption  of  fertilizers  Increased 
three-fold;  in  Africa  it  doubled. 

ao.  Even  so,  the  tremendous  potential  for 
use  of  more  fertilizer  to  incretkse  agricultural 
production  and  productivity  can  be  Judged 
from  the  fact  that  while  in  Western  Europe 
the  oonsumptlon  of  fertilizer  per  hectare  of 
arable  land  was  130  kg..  In  North  America  52 
kg..  aB4  in  Japan  319  kg..  In  Latin  America 
K  WM  M  kg..  In  the  Near  East  15  kg.,  in  the 
Far  Bast  8  kg.,  and  in  Africa  2  kg. 

21.  Mention  may  be  made  of  the  Increas- 
ing emphasis  given  by  many  developing 
countries  to  intenslfled  programs  for  agri- 
cultural production  through  the  provision  of 
production  prerequisites  to  fanners.  Such 
programs  may  include,  apart  from  fertilizers, 
a  Whole  range  of  subsidized  agricultural  in- 
puts— e.g..  Improved  irrigation  facilities,  the 
supply  of  farm  equipment  such  as  tractors, 
piunps  and  harvesting  machinery,  distribu- 
tion of  Improved  strains  of  seed  or  other 
planting  material,  the  provision  of  technical 
advice  through  extension  work.  To  take  • 
few  examples,  in  West  Pakistan  the  govern- 
ment provides  free  electrification  and  drilling 
facilities  for  private  tube  wells.  In  India 
beneQclariea  of  the  High  Yielding  Varieties 
Program  receive  various  elements  of  subsidy 
over  a  wide  range  of  farm  inputs.  In  North 
Africa  and  the  Near  East  grants  towards  tree 
planting  and  small  scale  aforestation  is  be- 
ing increasingly  used  as  an  incentive  (or 
higher  agricultural  production  and  produc- 
tivity. There  is  a  growing  awareness  in  many 
countries  of  what  can  be  achieved  through 
the  harnessing  of  science  and  technology 
to  agriculture,  and  governments,  as  never 
before,  are  cognizant  of  their  responsibility 
as  adviser,  guide  and  coordinator. 

Savings    and    investment 

22.  Most  of  the  resources  for  financing  de- 
velopment effort  in  the  developing  countries 
oome  from  their  own  national  savings.  The 
net  contribution  of  national  savings  to  In- 
vestment varies  widely  among  countries  and, 
though  it  is  not  possible  to  generalize,  may 
broadly  be  thought  of  as  amounting  to 
roughly  80  percent  of  the  total.  A  study  of 
a  group  of  40  developing  countries  in  vari- 
ous regions  during  the  period  1960-65  shows 
that  the  contribution  of  national  savings  to 
investment  was  88  percent  in  Latin  America. 
83  p>ercent  in  East  Asia.  81  percent  in  South 
Asia.  73  percent  In  Southern  Europe  and  the 
Bfliddle  Bast  and  68  percent  in  Africa.  Data  on 
savings  are  often  unreliable  and  become 
available  only  after  a  considerable  time  lag. 
but  the  available  evidence  suggests  that  the 
developing  countries  are  endeavouring  to  in- 
crease the  ratio  of  savings  to  income.  During 
the  period  1960-65.  for  a  group  of  40  devel- 
oping countries,  average  savings  as  a  ratio 
of  GNP  amounted  to  over  14  percent;  in  a 
number  of  these  countries  the  proportion 
was  considerably  higher  e.g..  Argentina.  Bra- 
zil. Ivory  Coast.  Malaysia,  Peru,  Thailand  and 
Trinidad  and  Tobago.  Also,  for  a  large  num- 
ber of  developing  countries  the  proportion 
of  savings  out  of  additional  Income  (usually 
called  the  marginal  savings  ratio)  is  higher 
than  the  average  savings  Income  ratio,  sug- 
gesting that  average  savings  ratio  over  time 
is  also  rising.  But  for  a  majority  of  develop- 


ing countrlea.  partial  data  suggest  savings 
rate  la  eonatdarably  lower  than  15  percent. 
and  In  aocne  oases,  as  shown  in  Table  6.  has 
even  been  declining  over  time  (e.g..  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  Congo.  Dominican  Repub- 
lic. Ghana.  Iraq).  Very  few  industrialized 
countries,  in  contrast,  save  less  than  20  per- 
cent On  an  average,  during  the  period  1960- 
66.  Japan  saved  as  much  as  36  percent  of  Its 
gross  national  product;  Germany.  Nether- 
lands and  Switzerland — all  three  saved 
around  38  percent  of  GNP.  Sweden  34  per- 
cent. Prance  a  little  over  22  percent.  United 
States  about  19  percent  and  the  U.K.  18  per- 
cent. 

23.  Increasing  the  rate  of  national  savings 
out  of  additional  Income  Is  an  especially  im- 
portant task  of  public  policy  In  the  develop- 
ing countries  It  Is  proving  a  dilBcult  task  in 
relatively  rich  countries  which  already  enjoy 
high  Incomes  It  Is  a  uemendously  difficult 
task  In  the  poorer  countries,  however  ob- 
vious the  need  to  do  so.  The  poorer  a  coun- 
try, the  more  difflcult  it  is  for  it  to  divert 
current  income  away  from  consumption  to 
Investment  for  a  more  or  less  distant  future. 
The  levels  of  consumption  are  already  pathet- 
ically low;  and  the  "revolution  of  rising 
expectations"  which  accompanies  economic 
development  further  puts  a  premium  on  cur- 
rent consumption  as  against  investment  for 
the  future.  There  nre  also  many  institutional 
and  sociological  difficulties  in  mobilizing 
savings,  arising  out  of  a  traditional  Inclina- 
tion to  hoard  rather  than  .save  in  forms  that 
can  be  readily  mobilized  for  Investments, 
a  large  nonmonctlzed  sector,  fragmentary 
money  and  capital  markets  and  underde- 
veloped banking  and  savings  institutions. 
These  limitations  have  to  be  borne  In  mind 
in  judging  the  savings  efforts  of  the  devel- 
oping countries. 

24.  It  has  been  possible  for  groes  Invest- 
ment in  most  developing  countries  to  be 
higher  than  their  own  national  savings  be- 
cause of  the  inflow  of  private  and  official 
financial  resources  from  abroad.  For  the 
group  of  40  developing  countries  studied, 
gross  investment  has  been  roughly  17.5  per- 
cent of  the  GNP  during  the  period  1960-65 
as  compared  with  somewhat  over  14  percent 
for  national  savings.  Receiit  estimates  made 
in  the  World  Bank  show  that  a  number  of 
countries  had  Investment  rates  as  propor- 
tion of  gross  domestic  product  of  about  20 
percent  or  more.  Among  these  are  Argentina, 
the  Republic  of  China.  Guyana.  Korea.  Peru, 
Thailand.  Trinidad  and  Tobago.  Tunisia  and 
Yugoslavia.  In  some  of  these  countries  a 
dramatic  improvement  in  the  rate  ot  invest- 
ment has  taken  place  In  the  sixties,  com- 
pared with  the  fifties.  For  example.  Korea's 
investment  as  a  proportion  of  GDP  Increased 
from  12.5  percent  In  1053-59  to  21.6  percent 
in  1966,  and  Thailand's  from  15.3  percent  In 
1952-59  to  23.1  percent  In  1966.  Investment 
rates  such  as  these  compare  favorably  with 
a  number  of  developed  countries,  e.g..  the 
United  States  which  Invested  17.6  percent  of 
Its  gross  domestic  product  during  the  pe- 
riod 1960-65  or  United  Kingdom  (18  1  per 
cent)  or  Prance  (21.4  percent) . 

25.  But  as  with  savings.  Investment  rate 
In  a  large  number  of  developing  countries 
is  considerably  lower  than  the  average  e.g., 
Ceylon.  Chile.  Guatemala,  India,  Iraq. 
Nigeria.  Pakistan  and  Philippines.  Some  de- 
veloping countries  have  even  experienced 
declining  rates  in  the  sixties  compared  with 
the  fifties  e.g..  Algeria.  Democratic  Republic 
of  the  Congo.  Dominican  Republic,  Iraq, 
Venezuela.  Prom  year  to  year,  the  ratio  of 
investment  to  income  has  varied  according 
to  the  level  and  movement  of  consumption — 
public  and  private — as  well  as  the  inflow  of 
resources  from  abroad.  The  net  contribution 
of  resources  to  developing  countries  has  prob- 
ably declined  in  recent  years  because  of  a 
slackening  In  the  tnflow  of  foreign  capital, 
official  and  private  combined,  at  a  time  when 
the  outflow  ot  amortization  interest,  profit* 


etc.  from  the  developing  countries  has  been 
rising  sharply. 

External  debt 

26.  The  sharp  Increase  in  indebtedness  of 
the  developing  countries  during  the  last  dec- 
ade Is  a  major  aspect  of  this  problem  of  the 
probable  decline  In  resource  contributions 
from  the  developed  to  the  less  develof>ed 
countries.  For  92  developing  countries.  It  is 
estimated  that  their  medium  and  long-term 
external  public  debt  increased  from  $9.6  bil- 
lion in  1956  to  $41.5  billion  at  the  beginning 
of  1967 — a  more  than  fourfold  Increase.  The 
increase  In  total  Indebtedness  has  been  ac- 
companied by  an  increase  In  the  debt  service 
payments  by  developing  countries,  which  has 
proved  very  onerous.  The  debt  service  pay- 
ments by  the  92  developing  countries  in- 
creased from  under  $800  million  in  1956  to 
nearly  3.900  million  in  1966.  In  the  more 
recent  pteriod.  between  1962  and  1966,  debt 
service  payments  have  grown  at  an  average 
annual  rate  of  10  percent,  considerably  faster 
than  the  increase  in  exports  of  goods  and 
services  by  developing  countries  as  a  group. 
(The  external  public  debt  and  debt  service 
ratios  for  selected  developing  countries  are 
shown  in  Table  7  and  Table  8.)  The  sharpest 
increase  In  these  payments  during  this  period 
has  been  for  developing  countries  of  South 
Asia.  East  Asia  and  Africa.  The  Increase  was 
considerably  less  for  Latin  America,  but  the 
ab.solute  amount  of  debt  service  payments  by 
countries  in  that  region  have  been  very 
large. 

27.  Although  many  less  developed  coun- 
tries are  still  able  to  assume  more  external 
debts,  the  rapid  expansion  of  debt  service 
obligations  in  recent  years  has  become  a 
matter  of  grave  concern  in  a  growing  num- 
ber of  countries.  In  some  cases,  the  burden 
of  servicing  debt  has  become  so  acute  that  it 
has  required  arrangements  for  rescheduling 
of  past  debt  (e.  g..  Ghana  and  Indonesia  in 
1966;  Argentina.  Brazil.  Chile,  Liberia  and 
Turkey  In  previous  years.)  The  nature  of  the 
debt  problem  facing  the  developing  countries 
and  its  close  relationship  to  the  terms  of  aid 
is  exemplified  by  India.  In  relation  to  ex- 
ports of  goods  and  services,  India's  debt  serv- 
ice payments  (1.  e.,  debt  service  ratio)  In- 
creased from  9  percent  In  1962  to  16  percent 
In  1966.  resulting  from  an  82  percent  rise  In 
debt  service  obligations,  while  exports  in- 
creased by  only  10  percent.  India's  existing 
debt  and  Its  terms  imply  an  even  heavier 
burden  in  the  future.  If  there  U  no  change 
in  the  terms  of  present  debt  =  and  if  addition- 
al aid  is  forthcoming  In  reasonably  adequate 
amounts  on  terms  similar  to  those  of  aid 
given  in  1966.  the  absolute  level  of  annual 
debt  service  is  likely  to  double  by  the  early 
1970's  and  triple  by  the  end  of  the  decade. 
In  this  case,  debt  service  obligations  might 
increase  to  30  percent  or  40  percent  of  export 
earnings,  depending  on  the  rate  of  export 
expansion. 

28.  Unless  the  terms  of  aid  become  more 
appropriate  and  conunensurate  with  the 
debt-servicing  capacity  of  the  developing 
countries,  debt  crises  are  likely  to  become 
more  general,  more  frequent  and  more  per- 
sistent In  the  future  for  countries  which 
are  likely  to  require  net  Inflows  of  capital 
for  a  considerable  time  In  the  future.  The 
short-term  solution  to  the  problem  for  the 
countries  already  in  difficulty  may  lie  in 
rescheduling  or  refinancing  arrangements 
for  debt  service  payments  due  in  the  next 
few  years,  but  the  longer  term  and  more 
basio  solution  depends  on  increasing  the 
magnitude  and  liberalizing  the  terms  of 
future  aid. 

29.  This  follows  from  the  fact  that  as 
loan  terms  harden,  the  net  flow  of  resources 
decreases.  Thus,  for  example,  assuming  a 
steady  level  of  lending  at  the  rate  of  $100 


=  Active  consideration,  however.  Is  now  be- 
ing given  to  a  rescheduling  of  India's  ex- 
ternal debts. 


per  year,  simple  calculations  suggest  that 
the  harder  the  terms,  the  less  the  net  flow 
In  each  successive  year.  If  this  loan  Is  ex- 
tended on  "hard"  terms  (bVi  percent  In- 
terest, 13  years  maturity  including  a  3-year 
grace  period),  the  annual  debt  service 
charges  would  exceed  $100  aid  level  In  the 
eighth  year.  Conversely,  as  loan  terms  harden 
and  debt  service  charges  mount,  more  aid 
is  required  each  year  to  maintain  the  same 
net  flow.  For  example,  to  produce  $100  of 
net  flow  in  the  tenth  year,  $270  of  gross  aid 
is  required  on  hard  terms,  and  only  $109  on 
concessional  terms  such  as  those  charged 
by  the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion (S4  percent  Interest,  50  years  maturity 
including  a  10-year  grace  period.) 

30.  The  recent  trends  in  the  terms  of 
official  financial  assistance  to  the  developing 
countries  do  not  provide  much  room  for 
comfort.  The  share  of  grants  in  such  assist- 
ance is  declining  rapidly  and  in  1966  it  was 
about  63  percent  as  against  76  percent  in 
1961.  Data,  compiled  by  the  OECD,  on  aver- 
age financial  terms  of  official  bilateral  loan 
tommltments,  show  that  average  terms  of 
loans  Improved  somewhat  for  loans  made  in 
1964,  but  in  1966  tliey  became  less  conces- 
sionary. Between  1663  and  1965  interest 
rates  on  total  bilateral  loans  Increased  from 
3.3  percent  to  3.6  percent,  and  the  average 
maturity  periods  aeereased  from  25.1  years 
to  22.3  years.  However,  in  1966  the  average 
Interest  rates  of  development  loans  were 
once  again  lower  at  3.1  percent  (maturity 
periods  were  also  somewhat  longer),  but  It 
is  not  yet  clear  whether  the  improvement 
In  1966  is  an  Indication  of  a  trend  or  merely 
a  move  toward  regaining  of  the  average 
terms  of  1964  (see  Table  9).  There  Is  evi- 
dence that  in  certain  cases,  at  least  of  India, 
there  Is  an  awareness  that  Improvements  in 
future  terms  of  loans  and  credits  must  be 
made. 

31.  However,  before  leaving  this  brief  dis- 
cussion of  the  external  debt  problem,  it 
should  be  noted  that  as  in  other  cases,  the 
use  of  simple  ratios  like  debt  service  ratios 
may  distort  an  accurate  appreciation  of  the 
problem.  Aside  from  the  obvious  observation 
that  other  sources  of  foreign  exchange  re- 
ceipts in  addition  to  exports  greatly  affect  the 
ability  to  service  debt,  there  are  the  more 
subtle  aspects  deriving  from  the  fact  that 
the  ability  to  service  debt  is  intimately  re- 
lated to  availability  of  savings  both  from 
domestic  and  external  sources  and  the  process 
by  which  this  savings  ultimately  affects  the 
balance  of  payments  position  of  a  country. 
Those  public  and  private  policies  and  activ- 
ities which  increase  output,  promote  national 
savings,  encourage  capital  Inflows  and  bring 
about  a  more  efficient  use  of  savings  in  pro- 
ductive investments,  improve  debt  servicing 
capacity.  Increasing  exports  may  be  used  as 
the  formal  point  of  attention,  particularly 
as  these  increased  exports  result  from  in- 
creases in  efficient  output  and  Improvement 
in  the  techniques  of  exploitation  of  markets 
in  other  countries.  Countries  are.  however, 
not  equally  able  to  Increase  and  diversify 
exports.  For  these  oountries  where  this  re- 
sults from  causes  beyond  their  control  or 
where  the  process  must  be  very  slow,  the 
debt  burden  may  be  onerous,  even  when  the 
debt  service  ratio  la  relatively  low. 

External  capital  flows,  public  and  private 

32.  At  the  same  time,  there  has  been  very 
little  Improvement  In  the  overall  level  of 
development  assistance  provided  by  high  In- 
come countries  during  the  last  six  years.  The 
now  of  aid  (net  of  repayrments)  from  these 
to  the  developing  countries  has  remained 
nearly  stagnant  at  around  $6  billion.*  This 
contrasts  with  a  near  doubling  in  official  aid 
flows  which  was  achieved  in  the  six  years 


before  1962.  (The  official  capital  flows  during 
the  period  1956-61  Increased  frcxn  $3.2  bil- 
lion to  $6.0  billion.)  During  the  period  1950- 
1955,  official  capital  flows  to  the  developing 
countries  were  relatively  small,  averaging 
around  less  than  $2  billion.  The  stagnation 
of  aid  flows  In  the  recent  years  has  reflected 
the  stagnation  in  the  assistance  to  LDC's 
from  the  major  donor  countries,  namely, 
France,  Germany,  the  U.K.  and  the  U.S.A. 
The  share  of  these  countries  In  the  total  offi- 
cial aid  flow  from  DAC  members  declined 
from  91  percent  in  1961  to  84  percent  in 
1966.  The  assistance  from  a  number  of  minor 
donor  countries  has.  on  the  other  hand,  in- 
creased markedly  during  the  recent  period 
(e.g.,  Canada,  Japan,  Sweden,  Austria  and 
Australia),  but  the  effect  on  the  total  aid 
flows  has  not  been  marked  (see  Table  10) . 

33.  The  flows  of  development  assistance 
has  been  supplemented  by  flows  of  private 
capital.  The  net  flow  of  private  capital  is 
estimated  to  have  averaged  around  $3.0  bil- 
lion during  the  period  1956-1961.  For  the 
period  1962-1966.  the  average  flow  per  year 
was  maintained,  but  year  to  year  fluctua- 
tions were  much  wider  than  in  the  previous 
period.  From  the  level  of  $3.0  billion  in  1961, 
they  decreased  to  $2.4  billion  in  1963  and 
then  climbed  to  a  peak  of  nearly  $4.1  billion 
In  1965.*  However,  there  was  a  arop  In  the 
level  of  these  flows  in  1966  of  about  $300 
million,  mainly  accounted  for  by  the  drop  in 
flows  from  the  United  States  (see  Table  11). 

34.  Because  private  Investment  depends 
upon  a  multitude  of  private  decisions,  it  is 
also  difficult  to  predict  the  course  of  such 
flows.  For  example,  there  was  a  large  in- 
crease in  the  flow  from  the  United  States  in 
1964  and  1965;  in  1966,  there  was  a  large  de- 
cline. In  1966,  the  concern  over  the  balance 
of  payments  may  have  had  an  effect  on  the 
general  attitude  towards  further  investment 
abroad,  even  though  the  United  States  con- 
tinued to  regard  capital  exports  to  the  de- 
veloping countries  as  acceptable  and  desir- 
able. A  much  more  Important  factor  In  the 
decline  in  the  United  States  private  capital 
flows  would  seem  to  be  the  exceptionally 
high  rates  of  interest  reached  in  the  United 
States  market  itself.  The  high  interest  rates 
of  1966  had  the  effect  of  attracting  the  liq- 
uid assets  of  direct  Investors,  and  perhaps 
also  led  to  postponement  of  planned  Invest- 
ment abroad  or  raising  funds  outside  the 
United  States.  This  uncertainty  in  private 
capital  flows  resulting  frequently  from  causes 
outside  the  host  countries  creates  difficulties 
in  policy  making,  e.g.,  in  judging  the  magni- 
tude and  composition  of  development  pro- 
grams, the  likely  size  of  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficit,  and  the  financing  of  antici- 
pated balance  of  payments  deficit. 

35.  Private  Investment  In  the  developing 
countries  takes  three  main  forms:  direct 
private  foreign  investment  (in  plants,  mines, 
plantations);  purchase  of  stock  of  existing 
companies  In  developing  economies;  and 
lending  to  public  or  private  parties.  The  pri- 
vate sector  of  industrial  countries  also 
participates  in  the  financing  of  activities  of 
multilateral  agencies  by  purchasing  partici- 
pations in  their  loans,  and  by  buying  their 
bonds.  Direct  Investment  is  the  most  impor- 
tant of  these  forms,  representing  about  60 
percent  of  private  capital  exports  to  devel- 
oping countries. 

36.  A  complete  statistical  picture  of  the 
geographical  and  functional  distribution  of 
private  direct  investment  among  developing 


"  Preliminary  DAC  Information  indicates 
that  the  net  official  flow  may  have  exceeded 
$7  bllUon  In  1967. 


*  In  considering  the  statistics  on  private 
capital  flows.  It  must  also  be  remembered 
that  they  are  subject  to  a  wider  margin  of 
error  than  are  official  contributions.  Whereas 
the  governments  themselves  keep  the  record 
of  their  own  outpayments,  in  the  case  of 
private  capital,  the  record  must  be  inferred 
from  a  selected  sample  of  private  companies 
and  from  the  indirect  evidence  of  balance  of 
payments  data. 


countries  Is  not  available,  but  partial  data 
for  the  U.S.,  France  and  the  U.K.  show  that 
a  large  part  of  private  investment  tends  to 
be  concentrated  In  a  few  countries  and  with- 
in a  few  sectors  In  those  countries.  Thus, 
for  example,  manufacturing  accounts  for 
about  40  percent  of  total  cumulative  U.S. 
direct  foreign  investments  and  petroleum  for 
30  percent.  Of  a  total  U.S.  direct  foreign  in- 
vestment portfolio  In  all  countries  of  $54.5 
billion  at  the  end  of  1966.  $11.5  billion  (21 
percent)  was  In  Latin  America  and  $10.0 
billion  (18  percent)  In  all  other  developing 
countries  taken  together.  Between  1960  and 
1966  the  U.S.  invested  at  an  average  annual 
rate  of  only  $431  million  in  countries  other 
than  Canada,  Western  Europe  and  Latin 
America.  In  1966,  however,  total  U.S.  invest- 
ments in  these  countries — which  Include 
countries  like  Australia  and  South  Africa  .is 
well  as  the  developing  areas — was  the  lowest 
since  1960,  falling  from  a  peak  of  $756  mil- 
lion reached  in  1965  to  a  trough  of  $375  nUl- 
llon.  Over  the  same  period  the  U.S.  Invested 
at  an  annual  rate  of  $1,350  million  In  West- 
ern Europe  and  $700  million  in  Canada. 

37.  In  Latin  America,  the  pace  of  new  U.S. 
direct  Investments  fluctuated  widely  over 
the  period,  but  at  the  end  of  1966  was  aver- 
aging about  $210  million  a  year,  with  a  slow 
but  steady  trend  of  Increase  from  1962.  Sev- 
enty percent  of  investments  made  during  this 
period  In  Latin  America  has  been  In  manu- 
facturing Industry;  there  was  actual  disin- 
vestment m  petroleum.  This  contrasts  sharply 
with  other  areas,  where  60  percent  of  all  In- 
vestments since  1960  has  been  in  the  pctrol- 
etun  industry  and  less  than  25  percent  in 
manufactures. 

38.  The  Importance  of  foreign  private  en- 
terprise in  developing  countries  lies  not  only 
in  financing  the  transfer  of  physical  re- 
sources, but  also — and  even  more  signifi- 
cantly—in the  transfer  of  Intangible  re- 
sources such  as  skills,  techniques,  and  en- 
trepreneurshlp  which  accompany  direct  pri- 
vate investment.  Transfers  of  managerial 
abilities  and  technical  knowledge  may  well  be 
of  critical  Importance  In  accelerating  growth 
and  in  many  cases  can  be  obtained  only 
from  their  private  originators  in  the  more 
industrialized  countries.  Industrial  tech- 
nology In  the  developed  countries  of  the  West 
is  primarily  the  property  of  private  enter- 
prise, being  embodied  in  patents,  machines, 
tools,  processes,  plant  layout,  etc.  Govern- 
ments in  most  cases  have  great  difficulties 
In  marshalling  these  resources  and  in  trans- 
ferring them  abroad — unless  they  have  been 
developed  within  government-owned  opera- 
tions. There  is  much  to  be  gained  in  the  de- 
veloping countries  from  technological  and 
financial  association  with  the  private  enter- 
prise in  the  developed  countries,  including 
improvements  in  ability  to  market  their  ex- 
ports. However,  private  foreign  Investment 
can  only  take  place  if  the  right  conditions 
are  created  in  both  the  capital-exporting  and 
the  capital-importing  countries.  The  devel- 
oped countries  can  encourage  greater  out- 
flows to  the  developing  world  by  providing  in- 
centives to  investment  in  these  countries — 
for  instance  by  modifying  their  fiscal  systems 
so  as  to  avoid  double  taxation  and  by  tak- 
ing such  measures  as  are  required  to  avoid 
neutralizing  the  intended  effects  of  invest- 
ments inducements  granted  by  host  coun- 
tries. The  developing  countries  on  their  part 
can  do  much  to  attract  foreign  capital  by 
adopting  positive  attitudes  towards  private 
investment  and.  in  particular,  by  providing 
for  its  greater  security  and  by  pursuing  poli- 
cies that  enable  companies  to  operate  within 
a  reasonable  framework  of  costs  and  prices. 

39.  Certain  steps  have  already  been  taken 
by  Individual  countries  to  provide  against 
political  and  commercial  risks  Inherent  In 
foreign  investment.  The  government  of  the 
United  States,  for  example,  guarantees  pri- 
vate investments  in  developing  countries 
against  a  wide  range  of  political  and  com- 
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over  the  1950-54  pertod.  TTU»  compares,  how- 
ever, with  oontrlbutlona  of  7.3  percent  and 
8.8  percent  respectively  for  developed  coun- 
trlee  over  Identical  time  perlodj. 

19.  The  apparent  Increase  In  productivity 
Id  agriculture  Is  related,  to  some  consider- 
able extent,  to  the  Increased  use  of  agricul- 
tural inpuu  such  aa  fertilizers,  farm 
machinery  and  pesticides.  Over  the  period 
1954-1006.  total  consumption  of  conunerclal 
fertilizers  In  the  developing  countries  In- 
creased by  over  300  percent  and  production 
Increased  by  just  under  300  percent  (Table 
5).  On  a  regional  basis  the  use  of  fertilizers 
Increased  fastest  in  Asia:  total  consumption 
there  increased  flve-fold  during  the  period 
1954-1966  In  Latin  America,  and  the  Near 
East,  consumption  of  fertilizers  Increased 
three-fold;  In  Africa  It  doubled. 

ao.  Even  so,  the  tremendous  potential  for 
use  of  more  fertilizer  to  increase  agricultural 
production  and  productivity  can  be  Judged 
from  the  fact  that  while  in  Western  Burope 
the  consumption  of  fertilizer  per  hectare  of 
arable  land  was  130  kg  .  In  North  America  52 
kg.,  and  In  Japan  310  kg  .  in  Latin  America 
It  waa  16  kg .  in  the  Near  East  15  kg  .  In  the 
Far  E^t  8  kg  ,  and  in  Africa  2  kg. 

21.  Mention  may  be  made  of  the  Increas- 
ing emphasis  given  by  many  developing 
countries  to  intensified  programs  for  agrl- 
culttiral  production  through  the  provision  of 
production  prerequisites  to  farmers  Such 
programs  may  include,  apart  from  fertilizers, 
a  whole  range  of  subsidized  agricultural  in- 
puts— e.g..  Improved  irrigation  facilities,  the 
supply  of  farm  equipment  such  as  tractors, 
pumps  and  han-estlng  machinery,  distribu- 
tion of  Improved  strains  of  seed  or  other 
planting  material,  the  provision  of  technical 
advice  through  extension  work.  To  take  a 
few  examples.  In  West  Pakistan  the  govern- 
ment provides  free  electrification  and  drilling 
facilities  for  private  tube  wells.  In  India 
beneflciartes  of  the  Hli?h  Yielding  Varieties 
Program  receive  various  elements  of  subsidy 
over  a  wide  rancie  of  farm  Inputs.  In  North 
Africa  and  me  Near  East  grants  towards  tree 
planting  and  small  scale  aforestatlon  Is  be- 
ing Increasingly  used  as  an  incentive  for 
higher  agricultural  production  and  produc- 
tivity. There  is  a  growing  awareness  in  many 
countries  of  what  can  be  achieved  through 
the  harneaslng  of  science  and  technology 
to  agriculture,  and  governments,  as  never 
before,  ore  cognisant  of  their  responsibility 
aa  adviser,  guide  and  coordinator. 

Satnngs    and    mveitment 

22.  Moat  of  the  resources  for  financing  de- 
velopment efTort  in  the  developing  countries 
oome  from  their  own  national  savings.  The 
net  contribution  of  national  savings  to  in- 
vestment vanes  widely  among  countries  and. 
though  it  is  not  possible  to  generalize,  may 
broadly  be  thought  of  as  amounting  to 
roughly  80  p)ercent  of  the  total.  A  study  of 
a  group  of  40  developing  countries  In  vari- 
ous regions  during  the  period  1960-65  shows 
that  the  contribution  of  national  savings  to 
investment  was  88  percent  In  Latin  America. 
83  percent  in  East  Asia.  81  percent  in  South 
Asia.  73  percent  in  Southern  Burope  and  the 
Middle  ESast  and  68  percent  in  Africa.  Data  on 
savings  are  often  unreliable  and  become 
available  only  after  a  considerable  time  lag. 
but  the  available  evidence  suggests  that  the 
developing  countries  are  endeavouring  to  in- 
crease the  ratio  of  savings  to  Income.  During 
the  period  1960-65.  for  a  group  of  40  devel- 
oping countries,  average  savings  as  a  ratio 
of  GNP  amounted  to  over  14  percent:  in  a 
number  of  these  countries  the  proportion 
was  considerably  higher  eg  .  Argentina.  Bra- 
zil. Ivory  Coast,  Malaysia.  Peru,  Thailand  and 
Trinidad  and  Tobago.  Also,  for  a  large  num- 
ber of  developing  countries  the  proportion 
of  savings  out  of  additional  income  (usually 
called  the  marginal  savings  ratio)  Is  higher 
than  the  average  savings  income  ratio,  sug- 
gesting that  average  savings  ratio  over  time 
Is  also  rising.  But  for  a  majority  of  develop- 


ing countrtca,  partial  data  suggest  savings 
rate  is  considerably  lower  than  IS  percent, 
and  in  some  oases,  as  shown  In  Table  6,  has 
even  been  declining  over  time  (eg.  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  Congo,  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, Ghana,  Iraq).  Very  few  industrialized 
countries,  in  contrast,  save  less  than  20  per- 
cent On  an  average,  during  the  period  1960- 
66.  Japan  saved  as  much  as  36  percent  of  its 
gross  national  product:  Germany,  Nether- 
lands and  Switzerland — all  three  saved 
around  28  percent  of  GNP.  Sweden  24  per- 
cent. Prance  a  little  over  22  percent.  United 
States  about  19  percent  and  the  U.K.  18  per- 
cent. 

23.  Increasing  the  rate  of  national  savings 
out  of  additional  income  is  an  especially  im- 
portant task  of  public  policy  in  the  develop- 
ing countries.  It  Is  proving  a  difficult  task  in 
relatively  rich  countries  which  already  enjoy 
high  Incomes  It  is  a  tremendously  dlfHcult 
task  In  the  poorer  countries,  however  ob- 
vious the  need  to  do  so.  The  pworer  a  coun- 
try, the  more  difficult  It  is  for  it  to  divert 
current  income  away  from  consumption  to 
investment  for  a  more  or  leas  distant  future. 
The  levels  of  consumption  are  already  pathet- 
ically low:  and  the  "revolution  of  rising 
expectations"  which  accompanies  economic 
development  further  puts  a  premium  on  cur- 
rent consumption  as  against  Investment  for 
the  future.  There  are  also  many  institutional 
and  sociological  difficulties  in  mobilizing 
savings,  arising  out  of  a  traditional  inclina- 
tion to  hoard  rather  than  save  in  forms  that 
ran  be  readily  mobilized  for  Investments, 
a  large  nonmonetlzed  sector,  fragmentary 
money  and  capital  markets  and  underde- 
veloped banking  and  savings  institutions. 
These  limitations  have  to  be  borne  In  mind 
in  Judging  the  savings  efforts  of  the  devel- 
oping countries. 

24.  It  has  been  possible  for  gross  Invest- 
ment In  most  developing  countries  to  be 
higher  than  their  own  national  savings  be- 
cause of  the  Inflow  of  private  and  official 
financial  resources  from  abroad.  For  the 
group  of  40  developing  countries  studied, 
gross  investment  has  been  roughly  17.5  per- 
cent of  the  GNP  during  the  period  1960-66 
as  compared  with  somewhat  over  14  percent 
for  national  savings  Recent  estimates  made 
in  the  World  Bank  show  that  a  number  of 
countries  had  investment  rates  as  propor- 
tion of  gross  domestic  product  of  about  20 
percent  or  more.  Among  these  are  Argentina, 
the  Republic  of  China.  Guyana.  Korea.  Peru, 
Thailand.  Trinidad  and  Tobftgo.  Tunisia  and 
Yugoslavia.  In  some  of  these  countries  a 
dramatic  improvement  in  the  rate  of  invest- 
ment has  taken  place  in  the  sixties,  com- 
pared with  the  fifties.  For  example.  Korea's 
Investment  as  a  proportion  of  GDP  increased 
from  12.5  percent  in  1953-59  to  21.6  percent 
in  1966,  and  Thailand's  from  15  3  percent  In 
1952-59  to  23  1  percent  in  1966.  Investment 
rates  such  as  these  compare  favorably  with 
a  number  of  developed  countries,  e.g.,  the 
United  States  which  invested  17.6  percent  of 
Its  gross  domestic  product  during  the  pe- 
riod 1960-65  or  United  Kingdom  (18  1  per 
cent)  or  France  (21.4  percent) . 

25.  But  as  with  savings.  Investment  rate 
in  a  large  number  of  developing  countries 
is  considerably  lower  than  the  average  e.g.. 
Ceylon,  Chile.  Guatemala,  India,  Iraq. 
Nigeria.  Pakistan  and  Philippines.  Some  de- 
veloping countries  have  even  experienced 
declining  rates  in  the  sixties  compared  with 
the  fifties  eg  .  Algeria.  Democratic  Republic 
of  the  Congo.  Dominican  Republic.  Iraq, 
Venezuela.  Prom  year  to  year,  the  ratio  of 
Investment  to  Income  has  varied  according 
to  the  level  and  movement  of  consumption — 
public  and  private— as  well  as  the  Infiow  of 
resources  from  abroad.  The  net  contribution 
of  resources  to  developing  countries  has  prob- 
ably declined  In  recent  years  because  of  a 
slackening  In  the  inflow  of  foreign  capital, 
official  and  private  combined,  at  a  time  when 
the  outflow  of  amortization  Interest,  pfofita 


etc.  from  the  developing  countries  has  been 
rising  sharply. 

External  debt 

26.  The  sharp  Increase  In  Indebtedness  of 
the  developing  countries  during  the  last  dec- 
ade Is  a  major  aspect  of  this  problem  of  the 
probable  decline  In  resource  contributions 
from  the  developed  to  the  less  developed 
countries.  For  92  developing  countries,  it  Is 
estimated  that  their  medium  and  long-term 
external  public  debt  Increased  from  $9  6  bil- 
lion In  1956  to  $41.5  billion  at  the  beginning 
of  1967 — a  more  than  fourfold  increase.  The 
increase  in  total  indebtedness  has  been  ac- 
companied by  an  Increase  In  the  debt  service 
payments  by  developing  countries,  which  has 
proved  very  onerous.  The  debt  service  pay- 
ments by  the  92  developing  countries  In- 
creased from  under  $800  million  in  1956  to 
nearly  3.900  million  In  1966.  In  the  more 
recent  period,  between  1962  and  1966,  debt 
service  i>ayments  have  grown  at  an  average 
annual  rate  of  10  percent,  considerably  faster 
than  the  increase  in  exports  of  goods  and 
services  by  developing  countries  as  a  group. 
(The  external  public  debt  and  debt  service 
ratios  for  selected  developing  countries  are 
shown  In  Table  7  and  Table  8.)  The  sharpest 
Increase  In  these  payments  during  this  period 
has  been  for  developing  countries  of  South 
Asia.  East  Asia  and  Africa.  The  Increase  was 
considerably  less  for  Latin  America,  but  the 
ab.solute  amount  of  debt  service  payments  by 
countries  in  that  region  have  been  very 
large. 

27.  Although  many  less  developed  coun- 
tries are  still  able  to  assume  more  external 
debts,  the  rapid  expansion  of  debt  service 
obligations  in  recent  years  has  become  a 
matter  of  grave  concern  in  a  growing  num- 
ber of  countries.  In  some  cases,  the  burden 
of  servicing  debt  has  become  so  acute  that  It 
has  required  arrangements  for  rescheduling 
of  past  debt  (e.  g.,  Ghana  and  Indonesia  In 
1966:  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Liberia  and 
Turkey  in  previous  years.)  The  nature  of  the 
debt  problem  facing  the  developing  countries 
and  its  close  relationship  to  the  terms  of  aid 
is  exemplified  by  India.  In  relation  to  ex- 
perts of  goods  and  services,  India's  debt  serv- 
ice payments  (1.  e..  debt  service  ratio)  In- 
creased from  9  percent  In  1962  to  16  percent 
In  1966.  resulting  from  an  82  percent  rise  in 
debt  service  obligations,  while  exports  in- 
creased by  only  10  percent.  India's  existing 
debt  and  its  terms  imply  an  even  heavier 
burden  in  the  future.  If  there  is  no  change 
in  the  terms  of  present  debt  -  and  if  addition- 
al aid  Is  forthcoming  In  reasonably  adequate 
amounts  on  terms  similar  to  those  of  aid 
given  in  1966.  the  absolute  level  of  annual 
debt  service  Is  likely  to  double  by  the  early 
1970's  and  triple  by  the  end  of  the  decade. 
In  this  case,  debt  service  obligations  might 
increase  to  30  (lercent  or  40  percent  of  export 
earnings,  depending  on  the  rate  of  export 
expansion. 

28.  Unless  the  terms  of  aid  become  more 
appropriate  and  commensurate  with  the 
debt-servicing  capacity  of  the  developing 
countries,  debt  crises  are  likely  to  become 
more  general,  more  frequent  and  more  per- 
sistent In  the  future  for  countries  which 
are  likely  to  require  net  Inflows  of  capital 
for  a  considerable  time  In  the  future.  The 
short-term  solution  to  the  problem  for  the 
countries  already  in  difficulty  may  lie  in 
rescheduling  or  refinancing  arrangements 
for  debt  service  payments  due  in  the  next 
few  years,  but  the  longer  term  and  more 
basic  solution  depends  on  Increasing  the 
magnitude  and  liberalizing  the  terms  of 
futu.-e  aid. 

29.  This  follows  from  the  fact  that  as 
loan  terms  harden,  the  net  flow  of  resources 
decreases.  Thus,  for  example,  assuming  a 
steady  level  of  lending  at  the  rate  of  $100 
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=  Active  consideration,  however.  Is  now  be- 
ing given  to  a  rescheduling  of  India's  ex- 
ternal debts. 


per  year,  simple  calculations  suggest  that 
the  harder  the  terms,  the  less  the  net  flow 
in  each  successive  year.  If  this  loan  Is  ex- 
tended on  "hard"  terms  (5Vi  percent  in- 
terest, 13  years  maturity  including  a  S-year 
grace  period),  the  annual  debt  seirlce 
charges  would  exceed  $100  aid  level  in  the 
eighth  year.  Conversely,  as  loan  terms  harden 
and  debt  service  charges  mount,  more  aid 
Is  required  each  year  to  maintain  the  same 
net  flow.  For  example,  to  produce  $100  of 
net  flow  in  the  tenth  year,  $270  of  gross  aid 
is  required  on  hard  terms,  and  only  $109  on 
concessional  terms  such  as  those  charged 
by  the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion (?4  percent  interest,  50  years  maturity 
including  a  10-year  grace  period.) 

30.  The  recent  trends  in  the  terms  of 
official  financial  assistance  to  the  developing 
countries  do  not  provide  much  room  for 
comfort.  The  share  of  grants  in  such  assist- 
ance Is  declining  rapidly  and  in  1966  it  was 
about  63  percent  as  against  76  percent  in 
1961.  Data,  compiled  by  the  OECD,  on  aver- 
age financial  terms  of  oGQclal  bilateral  loan 
commitments,  show  that  average  terms  of 
loans  Improved  somewhat  for  loans  made  in 
1964,  but  In  1965  they  became  less  conces- 
sionary. Between  1963  and  1965  Interest 
rates  on  total  bilateral  loans  Increased  from 
3.3  percent  to  3.6  percent,  and  the  average 
maturity  periods  aecreased  from  25.1  years 
to  22.3  years.  However,  in  1966  the  average 
interest  rates  of  development  loans  were 
once  again  lower  at  3.1  percent  (maturity 
periods  were  also  somewhat  longer),  but  It 
Is  not  yet  clear  whether  the  improvement 
in  1966  Is  an  indication  of  a  trend  or  merely 
a  move  toward  regaining  of  the  average 
terms  of  1964  (see  Table  9).  There  Is  evi- 
dence that  in  certain  cases,  at  least  of  India, 
there  Is  an  awareness  that  Improvements  In 
future  terms  of  loaoE  and  credits  must  be 
made. 

31.  However,  before  leaving  this  brief  dis- 
cussion of  the  external  debt  problem,  it 
should  be  noted  that  as  in  other  cases,  the 
use  of  simple  ratios  like  debt  service  ratios 
may  distort  an  accurate  appreciation  of  the 
problem.  Aside  from  the  obvious  observation 
that  other  sources  of  foreign  exchange  re- 
ceipts In  addition  to  exports  greatly  affect  the 
ability  to  service  debt,  there  are  the  more 
subtle  aspects  deriving  from  the  fact  that 
the  ability  to  service  debt  is  intimately  re- 
lated to  availability  of  savings  both  from 
domestic  and  external  sources  and  the  process 
by  which  this  savings  ultimately  affects  the 
balance  of  payments  position  of  a  country. 
Those  public  and  private  policies  and  activ- 
ities which  increase  output,  promote  national 
savings,  encourage  capital  inflows  and  bring 
about  a  more  efficient  tise  of  savings  In  pro- 
ductive investments,  improve  debt  servicing 
capacity.  Increasing  exports  may  be  used  as 
the  formal  point  of  attention,  particularly 
as  these  Increased  exports  result  from  In- 
creases in  efficient  output  and  Improvement 
in  the  techniques  of  exploitation  of  markets 
in  other  countries.  Countries  are,  however, 
not  equally  able  to  increase  and  diversify 
expwrts.  For  these  countries  where  this  re- 
sults from  causes  beyond  their  control  or 
where  the  process  must  be  very  slow,  the 
debt  burden  may  be  onerous,  even  when  the 
debt  service  ratio  is  relatively  low. 

External  capital  flows,  public  and  private 

32.  At  the  same  time,  there  has  been  very 
little  improvement  in  the  overall  level  of 
development  assistance  provided  by  high  in- 
come countries  during  the  last  six  years.  The 
flow  of  aid  (net  of  repayments)  from  these 
to  the  developing  countries  has  remained 
nearly  stagnant  at  around  $6  billion.'  This 
contrasts  with  a  near  doubling  in  official  aid 
flows   which   was  achieved  in  the  six  years 


before  1962.  (The  official  capital  flows  during 
the  period  1956-61  increased  frcxn  $3.2  bil- 
lion to  $6.0  billion.)  During  the  period  1950- 

1965,  official  capital  flows  to  the  developing 
countries  were  relatively  small,  averaging 
around  less  than  $2  billion.  The  stagnation 
of  aid  flows  in  the  recent  years  has  reflected 
the  stagnation  in  the  assistance  to  LDC's 
from  the  major  donor  countries,  namely. 
Prance,  Germany,  the  U.K.  and  the  U.S.A. 
The  share  of  these  countries  in  the  total  offi- 
cial aid  flow  from  DAC  members  declined 
from   91    percent   in    1961    to  84   percent   in 

1966.  The  assistance  from  a  number  of  minor 
donor  countries  has,  on  the  other  hand,  in- 
creased markedly  during  the  recent  period 
(e.g.,  Canada.  Japan,  Sweden,  Austria  and 
Australia),  but  the  effect  on  the  total  aid 
flows  has  not  been  marked  (see  Table  10) . 

33.  The  flows  of  development  assistance 
has  been  supplemented  by  flows  of  private 
capital.  The  net  flow  of  private  capital  is 
estimated  to  have  averaged  around  $3.0  bil- 
lion during  the  period  1956-1961.  For  the 
period  1962-1966,  the  average  flow  per  year 
was  maintained,  but  year  to  year  fluctua- 
tions were  much  wider  than  in  the  previous 
period.  From  the  level  of  $3.0  billion  in  1961. 
they  decreased  to  $2.4  billion  in  1963  and 
then  climbed  to  a  peak  of  nearly  $4.1  billion 
in  1965.*  However,  there  was  a  drop  in  the 
level  of  these  flows  in  1966  of  about  $300 
million,  mainly  accounted  for  by  thp  drop  in 
flows  from  the  United  States  (see  Table  11). 

34.  Bec&use  private  Investment  depends 
upon  a  multitude  of  private  decisions,  it  is 
also  difficult  to  predict  the  course  of  such 
flows.  For  example,  there  was  a  large  in- 
crease in  the  flow  from  the  United  States  in 
1964  and  1965;  in  1966,  there  was  a  large  de- 
cline. In  1966,  the  concern  over  the  balance 
of  payments  may  have  had  an  effect  on  the 
general  attitude  towards  further  investment 
abroad,  even  though  the  United  States  con- 
tinued to  regard  capital  exports  to  the  de- 
veloping countries  as  acceptable  and  desir- 
able. A  much  more  important  factor  in  the 
decline  in  the  United  States  private  capital 
flows  would  seem  to  be  the  exceptionally 
high  rates  of  Interest  reached  in  the  United 
States  market  itself.  The  high  interest  rates 
of  1966  had  the  effect  of  attracting  the  liq- 
uid assets  of  direct  investors,  and  perhaps 
also  led  to  postponement  of  planned  invest- 
ment abroad  or  raising  funds  outside  the 
United  States.  This  uncertainty  in  private 
capital  flows  resulting  frequently  from  causes 
outside  the  host  countries  creates  difficulties 
in  policy  making,  e.g..  in  Judging  the  magni- 
tude and  composition  of  development  pro- 
grams, the  likely  size  of  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficit,  and  the  financing  of  antici- 
pated balance  of  payments  deficit. 

35.  Private  investment  in  the  developing 
countries  takes  three  main  forms:  direct 
private  foreign  investment  ( in  plants,  mines, 
plantations);  purchase  of  stock  of  existing 
companies  In  developing  economies:  and 
lending  to  public  or  private  parties.  The  pri- 
vate sector  of  Industrial  countries  also 
participates  in  the  financing  of  activities  of 
multilateral  agencies  by  purchasing  partici- 
pations In  their  loans,  and  by  buying  their 
bonds.  Direct  investment  is  the  most  impor- 
tant of  these  forms,  representing  about  60 
percent  of  private  capital  exports  to  devel- 
oping countries. 

36.  A  complete  statistical  picture  of  the 
geographical  and  functional  distribution  of 
private  direct  Investment  among  developing 


'  Preliminary  DAC  information  Indicates 
that  the  net  official  flow  may  have  exceeded 
$7  bllUon  In  1967. 


*  In  considering  the  statistics  on  private 
capital  flows,  it  must  also  be  remembered 
that  they  are  subject  to  a  wider  margin  of 
error  than  are  official  contributions.  Whereas 
the  governments  themselves  keep  the  record 
of  their  own  outpayments.  in  the  case  of 
private  capital,  the  record  must  be  inferred 
from  a  selected  sample  of  private  companies 
and  from  the  indirect  evidence  of  balance  ot 
payments  data. 


countries  Is  not  available,  but  partial  data 
for  the  U.S..  France  and  the  U.K.  show  that 
a  large  part  of  private  Investment  tends  to 
be  concentrated  In  a  few  countries  and  with- 
in a  few  sectors  in  those  countries.  Thus, 
for  example,  manufacturing  accounts  for 
about  40  percent  of  total  cumulative  U.S. 
direct  foreign  investments  and  petroleum  for 
30  percent.  Of  a  total  U.S.  direct  foreign  in- 
vestment portfolio  in  all  countries  of  $54.5 
billion  at  the  end  of  1966.  $11.5  billion  (21 
percent)  was  in  Latin  America  and  $10.0 
billion  (18  percent)  in  all  other  developing 
countries  taken  together.  Between  1960  and 
1966  the  U.S.  invested  at  an  average  annual 
rate  of  only  $431  million  in  countries  other 
than  Canada,  Western  Europe  and  Latin 
America.  In  1966.  however,  total  U.S.  invest- 
ments in  these  countries — which  include 
countries  like  Australia  and  South  Africa  .is 
well  as  the  developing  areas — was  the  lowest 
since  1960,  falling  from  a  peak  of  $756  mil- 
lion reached  in  1965  to  a  trough  of  $375  mil- 
lion. Over  the  same  period  the  U.S.  Invested 
at  an  annual  rate  of  $1,350  million  in  West- 
era  Europe  and  $700  million  in  Canada. 

37.  In  Latin  America,  the  pace  of  new  U.S. 
direct  investments  fluctuated  widely  over 
the  period,  but  at  the  end  of  1960  was  aver- 
aging about  $210  million  a  year,  with  a  slow 
but  steady  trend  of  Increase  from  1962.  Sev- 
enty percent  of  investments  made  during  this 
period  in  Latin  America  has  been  in  manu- 
facturing Industry:  there  was  .ictual  disin- 
vestment In  petroleum.  This  contrasts  sharply 
with  other  areas,  where  60  percent  of  all  in- 
vestments since  1960  has  been  in  the  petrol- 
einn  industry  and  less  than  25  percent  in 
manufactures. 

38.  The  Importance  of  foreign  private  en- 
terprise In  developing  countries  lies  not  only 
in  financing  the  transfer  of  physical  re- 
sources, but  also — and  even  more  signifi- 
cantly—in  the  transfer  of  intangible  re- 
sources such  as  skills,  techniques,  and  en- 
trepreneurship  which  accompany  direct  pri- 
vate Investment.  Transfers  of  managerial 
abilities  and  technical  knowledjje  may  well  be 
of  critical  Importance  in  accelerating  growth 
and  in  many  cases  can  be  obtained  only 
from  their  private  originators  in  the  more 
industrialized  countries.  Industrial  tech- 
nology in  the  developed  countries  of  the  West 
is  primarily  the  property  of  private  enter- 
prise, being  embodied  in  patents,  machines, 
tools,  processes,  plant  layout,  etc.  Govern- 
ments in  most  cases  have  great  difficulties 
in  marshalling  these  resources  and  in  trans- 
ferring them  abroad — unless  they  have  been 
developed  within  government-owned  opera- 
tions. There  is  much  to  be  gained  in  the  de- 
veloping countries  from  technological  and 
financial  association  with  the  private  enter- 
prise in  the  developed  countries,  including 
improvements  in  ability  to  market  their  ex- 
ports. However,  private  foreign  investment 
can  only  take  place  if  the  right  conditions 
are  created  in  both  the  capital-exporting  and 
the  capital-imiKirting  countries.  The  devel- 
oped countries  can  encourage  greater  out- 
flows to  the  developing  world  by  providing  In- 
centives to  investment  in  these  countries — 
for  instance  by  modifying  their  fiscal  systems 
so  as  to  avoid  double  taxation  and  by  tak- 
ing such  measures  as  are  required  to  avoid 
neutralizing  the  intended  effects  of  invest- 
ments inducements  granted  by  host  coun- 
tries. The  developing  countries  on  their  part 
can  do  much  to  attract  foreign  capital  by 
adopting  positive  attitudes  towards  private 
investment  and.  in  particular,  by  providing 
for  its  greater  security  and  by  pursuing  poli- 
cies that  enable  companies  to  operate  within 
a  reasonable  framework  of  costs  and  prices. 

39.  Certain  steps  have  already  been  taken 
by  individual  countries  to  provide  against 
political  and  commercial  risks  inherent  in 
foreign  investment.  The  government  of  the 
United  States,  for  example,  guarantees  pri- 
vate investments  in  developing  countries 
against  a  wide  range  of  political  and  com- 
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merclal  risks.  UndM  the  spcolHc  rUk  guar- 
antee progrun.  loaeee  guaranteed  Include 
thoae  due  to  expropriation  or  conflacatlon. 
v/ar,  revolution  and  Insurrection  as  well  aa 
losses  on  bousing  mortgages  to  Latin  Amerl- 
cm  countries  As  of  October  31.  1967,  specific 
risk  insurance  Issued  under  the  foreign  aid 
program  amounted  to  more  than  $4  billion. 
Complementing  the  specific  program  Is  the 
"extended  risk  guarantee  program"  under 
which  the  U.S.  President  may  determine  to 
reimburse  75  percent  of  loss  against  all  uni- 
versal risks  except  fraud  and  misrepresenta- 
tion. 

40.  The  recent  implementation  of  risk 
guarantee  schemes  by  a  considerable  number 
of  countries  Is  encouraging:  -  the  hope  re- 
mains that  this  type  of  safeguard  will  be 
extended  to  more  countries  In  the  future. 
Risk  gtiarantees  constitute  a  potent  weapon 
In  the  drive  to  direct  new  Investments  to  the 
less-developed  world.  In  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury and  right  up  to  the  period  before  the 
first  World  War  the  United  Kingdom  and 
to  a  less  extent  the  more  highly-industrial- 
ized countries  of  continental  Europe  were 
able  to  export  very  large  quantities  of  capl- 
t.-\l  to  tRe'then  less  developed  areas  of  North 
America  Ond  Oceania.  Today  the  sltuatloa  Is 
quite  different.  The  world's  two  major  capi- 
tal exporting  countries — the  U.S.  and  the 
United  Kingdom — are  now  handicapped  by 
balance  of  payments  difllcuIUes.  while  other 
countries  have  not  shown  sufficiently  sus- 
tained Interest  in  foreign  private  invest- 
ments to  offset  the  reduced  activities  of  these 
two  countries.  Vigorous  ^nd  imaginative 
measures  are  therefore  needed  to  encourage 
a  greater  outflow  to  the  less-developed  world. 
The  construction  of  a  strong  legal  and  Insti- 
tutional framework  for  the  protection  of  pri- 
vate Investments  is  an  important  step  In  the 
right  direction.  In  this  respect  much  still  re- 
mains to  be  done  at  the  national  level. 

41.  An  International  initiative  in  the  field 
of  efforts  to  improve  the  climate  for  invest- 
ment was  also  taken  in  October  1966  when 
"The  Convention  for  the  Settlement  of  In- 
vestment Disputes  between  States  and  Na- 
tionals of  otner  States"  came  into  being  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  World  Bank.  The  Con- 
vention pro\ldes  for  an  international  ma- 
chlner\-  whlc.i  would  be  available  on  a  volun- 
tary basis  for  the  conciliation  and  arbitration 
of  Investment  disputes. 

4J.  One  of  the  most  significant  develop- 
ments in  the  field  of  public  lending  in  the 
post-war  years  has  been  the  phenomenal 
growth  of  International  lending  Institutions. 
From  the  relatively  Insignificant  levels  of 
multilateral  lending  In  the  early  fifties,  the 
total  commitments  by  multilateral  organiza- 
tions (chiefly  the  World  Bank,  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association,  the  Euro- 
pear.  Development  Fund,  the  Inter-American 
Bank,  the  European  Investment  Bank,  and 
various  U.N.  agencies)  amounted  to  $3  bil- 
lion in  1966.  and  disbursements  about  $1.4 
blUion.  Until  mid-1932,  the  bulk  of  inter- 
national assistance  v/as  directed  towards 
Etiropean  recovery:  :he  World  Bank,  for  ex- 
ample, from  the  beginning  of  its  operations 
m  1946-47  to  mld-1952  had  disbursed  less 
than  $250  million  to  the  developing  coun- 
tries. Today,  the  Bank's  annual  disburse- 
ments to  the  latter  amount  to  more  than 
«500  million.  The  total  commitments  of  the 
World  Bank  to  all  member  countries  in- 
creased from  less  than  $300  million  in  1951- 
52  to  over  a  billion  dollars  In  1964-65,  and 
then  dropped  a  little  to  around  $675  million 
In  1S66-67.  During  the  course  of  its  21  years 
of  operations,  the  Bank  has  lent  over  10 
billion  dollars,  has  borrowed  widely  in  world 


'Latest  available  Information  Indicates 
^^at  fllve  countries  other  than  the  U.S.  i  e., 
Australia.  Denmark  and  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  Germany.  Japan  and  Norway — have  in- 
vestment guarantee  schemes  covering  various 
c.itegorles  of  political  risks  relating  to  In- 
vestments In  the  less  developed  countries. 


marketa  to  augment  Its  resources,  has  origi- 
nated and  developed  a  highly  varied  program 
of  technical  asslstanc^  activities,  and  has 
added  two  affiliates  tolaaalst  the  develop- 
ment process:  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association  which  lends  on  concession- 
ary terms  to  the  poorer  countries  among  the 
Bank's  membership:  and  the  International 
Finance  Corporation  which  finances  and  en- 
courages others  to  finance;  productive  private 
enterprises,  especially  In  the  developing  areas 
of  the  world.  The  economically  more  ad- 
vanced members  of  the  IDA — the  so-called 
Part  I  countries — this  yea«  agreed  to  recom- 
mend to  their  legislatures  the  replenishment 
of  the  resources  of  the  Association  to  a  level 
of  $400  million  per  year  or  about  60  percent 
above  the  level  of  $350  million  annually  In 
the  previous  years. 

43.  In  addition  to  the  growth  of  multi- 
lateral institutions  In  financial  terms,  an 
Important  development  In  the  field  of  devel- 
opment finance  has  been  the  strengthening 
of  supplier-recipient  relations  through  vari- 
ous aid  coordinating  mechanisms.  The  World 
Bank  itself  has  pioneered  In  the  organization 
of  consortia  and  consultative  groups  of  aid- 
glvlng  countries,  to  provide  a  common  meet- 
ing ground  for  reviewing  the  economic  per- 
formance, needs  and  prospects  of  individual 
developing  countries.  The  Bank  as  the  chair- 
man of  these  groups  assumes  several  re- 
sponsibilities— on  the  one  hand.  It  provides 
to  the  donor  cotuitries  Information  and  ob- 
jective Judgment  based  on  extensive  field 
work  on  the  economics  of  the  countries  con- 
cerned, and  possible  Investment  opportuni- 
ties, and  on  the  other  hand,  assists  the  de- 
veloping country  wherever  possible  to  as- 
sess Its  needs  and  to  take  measures  required 
to  use  assistance  most  effectively.  So  far 
eleven  such  consortia  and  consultative 
groups  have  been  organized  (or  the  following 
countries:  Colombia.  India.  Korea.  Malaysia, 
Morocco.  Nigeria.  Pakistan.  Peru.  Sudan, 
Thailand  and  Tunisia.  Parallel  to  the  effort 
of  the  World  Bank  In  coordinating  assistance 
are  a  niunber  of  other  initiatives  In  this  field. 
far  example,  the  consortia  for  Greece  and 
Turkey  organized  by  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development,  the 
Inter-American  Committee  on  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  and  the  Colombo  Plan  Orga- 
nization. 

Export  earnings 

44.  While  Important  as  a  source  of  supple- 
mental resources  and  even  more  as  a  source 
of  much  needed  and  scarce  foreign  exchange, 
financial  assistance  from  abroad  still  ac- 
counts for  a  relatively  small  part  of  the 
foreign  exchange  earnings  of  the  developing 
countries.  Some  80  percent  of  the  Imports  of 
developing  countries  are  still  financed  out  of 
earnings  from  their  own  exports.  Especially 
during  the  period  after  1959.  the  increase  In 
the  exports  of  developing  countries,  according 
to  OATT  figures  rose  by  41  percent  during  the 
period  1959-60  and  1965-66.  compared  with 
an  increase  of  23  percent  during  the  period 
1953-34  and  1959-60.  However,  despite  their 
acceleration  In  the  early  sixties,  exports  of 
developing  countries  continued  to  lag  behind 
the  expansion  In  world  trade.  Their  share  In 
world  exports,  which  had  declined  from  27 
percent  In  1953-54  to  22  percent  In  1959-60. 
fell  further  to  19  percent  In  1965-66.  This  fall 
In  developing  countries'  share  has  been  partly 
due  to  their  concentration  on  primary 
products  and  partly  becaxise  even  In  the  field 
of  primary  commodities  themselves,  they 
have  been  losing  ground  as  compared  with 
the  develojjed  countries.  World  exports  of 
manufactures  have  seen  an  exceptionally  fast 
growth  during  the  last  decade,  by  far  ex- 
ceeding the  expansion  witnessed  by  primary 
commodities.  In  1965.  primary  commodities 
accounted  for  over  81  fjercent  of  the  de- 
veloping countries'  exports.  The  share  of 
manufacturing  exports,  even  though  still 
relatively  low,  U  rising— it  was  18  percent  In 


1065  compared  with  around  11.7  percent  In 
1950. 

45.  Slow  growth  of  exports  of  primary  com- 
modltlea  Is  due  to  sluggish  world  demand 
conditions  for  food,  raw  materials  of  agricul- 
tural origin  and  light  manufactures.  These 
primary  commodities  are  the  victims  of  the 
well-known  phenomenon  that  a  smaller  pro- 
portion of  incomes  is  spent  on  food  as  in- 
comes grow,  of  competition  from  synthetic 
substitutes  and  of  protectionist  policies  of 
Industrialized  countries.  In  addition  to  slow 
growth,  the  export  earnings  of  primary  pro- 
ducers, in  general,  show  wider  short-term 
fluctuations  than  those  of  the  advanced 
countries  leading  to  considerable  Instability 
In  the  export  earnings  of  developing  coun- 
tries. The  Instability  of  developing  countries' 
export  earnings  is  further  accentuated  by 
the  fact  that  developing  countries'  exports 
are  usually  concentrated  on  one  or  two  pri- 
mary products,  for  example,  a  recent  World 
Bank  survey  of  86  developing  countries 
showed  that  in  1965.  38  countries  relied  on  a 
single  product  and  74  countries  relied  on  one 
to  seven  products  for  50  percent  or  more  of 
their  export  earnings  from  commodity  trade. 
A  bad  year  for  one  or  two  commodities  may 
mean  a  considerable  loss  of  earnings  for 
developing  countries  which  specialize  in 
them. 

46.  To  make  matters  worse,  in  a  number 
of  cases  the  shortfalls  In  export  receipts  of 
developing  countries  can  not  be  foreseen — 
this  is  a  specially  Important  difficulty  in  the 
context  of  a  planned  program  of  develop- 
ment since  future  investment  plans  have  to 
be  based  on  certain  expectations  with  regard 
to  future  export  earnings,  and  a  sharp  unex- 
pected fall  In  these  earnings  can  seriously 
disrupt  a  country's  development  efforts.  To 
tackle  this  problem  of  unexpected  shortfalls. 
an  international  initiative  was  taken  re- 
cently. In  response  to  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  First  United  Nations  Conference  on 
Trade  and  Development  in  1964.  the  staff  of 
the  World  Bank  in  late  1965  proposed  a 
scheme,  generally  known  as  the  Scheme  for 
Supplementary  Finance.  The  Scheme  Is 
aimed  at  defending  development  programs 
from  the  dangers  of  disruption  arising  from 
unexpected  adverse  movements  by  providing 
supplemental  resources  under  certain  condi- 
tions. The  scheme  prc^xtsed  la  based  on  a 
close  and  continuing  relationship  between 
the  Agency  administering  the  Scheme  and 
the  countries  concerned,  and  an  understand- 
ing regarding  the  broad  content  of  develop- 
m,ent  plans  and  policies,  including  export 
projections.  As  long  as  the  performance  oi 
the  country  was  satisfactory.  Judged  by  its 
adherence  to  agreed  policies  and  programs, 
the  Scheme  would  make  available  adequate 
long-term  finance  to  cover  an  unexpected 
shortfall  from  "reasonable  expectations."  em- 
bodied In  an  export  projection." 

47.  The  Importance  of  rapid  growth  of  ex- 
ports for  development  needs  hardly  be  em- 
phasized. Growth  of  export  provides  the  for- 
eign exchange  that  Is  essential  for  meeting 
the  Import  needs  of  a  higher  rate  of  Invesi- 
n^ent  and  growth.  Further,  the  mobilization 
of  export  earnings  for  development  purposes 
presents  less  of  a  problem  to  developing 
countries  than  the  mobilization  of  earnings 
In  other  sectors  of  the  economy  (e.g..  peasant 
agriculture).  Thus  a  rapid  e.xpanslon  of  ex- 


•The  scheme  has  received  wide  Interna- 
tional support  both  from  the  developing 
countries  and  a  number  of  developed  coun- 
tries. It  was  examined  by  a  group  of  govern- 
mental representatives,  set  up  by  the  Trade 
and  Development  Board  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  Group  reported  to  the  Second 
United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and 
Development,  which  has  recommended  the 
continuation  of  the  Inter-govemmental 
Group  to  resolve  some  outstanding  Issues 
and  report  as  early  as  possible  to  the  Trade 
and  Development  Board. 


ports  not  only  widens  the  foreign  exchange 
bottlenecks  to  Investment  expansion  but  also 
facilitates  the  attainment  of  a  higher  rate  of 
domestic  savings.  A  study  of  economic  Indi- 
cators for  40  developing  countries  during 
1960-65  appears  to  show  that  there  was  a 
significant  relationship  between  growth  rates 
and  the  expansion  of  external  trade  in  the 
various  regions.  Areas  which  experienced 
more  rapid  growth — Southern  Europe  and 
Middle  East  and  the  Far  East — also  achieved 
relaUvely  high  rates  of  export  growth  while 
areas  like  South  Asia  had  slow  growth  of 
both  GDP  and  exports.  A  similar  broad  re- 
lationship can  be  discerned  In  the  growth 
experience  of  individual  countries.  Countries 
with  above-average  growth  rates  tend  to 
have  above-average  rate  of  growth  of  export 
earnings.  In  countries  like  China,  Israel, 
Korea.  Pakistan,  Thailand  and  Yugoslavia, 
above-average  growth  rates  were  accompanied 
by  vigorous  growth  of  exports, 
in 
Social  transformation 

48.  Beyond  economic  growth  as  can  be 
comprehended  within  the  framework  of 
"key"  Indicators  lies  the  question  of 
whether,  and  how,  governments  over  the  past 
twenty  years  have  managed  to  accelerate  the 
process  of  social  transformation  necessary  to 
achieve  successful  development  and  higher 
living  standards  for  their  people.  This  has 
been  done,  inter  alia,  by  providing  more  and 
better  medical  and  health  services,  educa- 
tion and  housing.  A  few  of  these  Important 
indices  of  social  development  are  briefly 
examined  below. 

Health 

49.  Although  as  noted  above,  there  was 
some  Improvement  in  the  world  food  situa- 
tion in  the  1950'8,  about  half  of  the  world's 
jjopulatlon  remained  malnourished,  under- 
nourished or  both  As  contrasted  to  an  In- 
crease of  59  percent  per  capita  In  the  food 
supplies  available  for  human  consumption  In 
developed  countries  over  the  last  15  years, 
food  supplies  per  capita  in  the  developing 
countries  Increased  only  18  percent;  further- 
more, for  the  developing  regions  the  Increase 
consisted  mostly  of  vegetable  derivatives  as 
contrasted  to  the  developed  regions  where 
the  Increase  was  mainly  In  highly  nutritional 
products  of  animal  content.  The  calorie  and 
protein  content  of  per  capita  food  supplies 
per  day  In  developing  countries  were,  respec- 
tively. 32  percent  and  34  percent  less  than  in 
developed  countries  twenty  years  ago;  this 
position  had  hardly  changed  at  all  by  1965. 
The  Incidence  of  malnutrition  for  the  devel- 
oping regions  is  about  25  percent,  while  In 
developed  areas  per  capita  calorie  supply  ex- 
ceeds requirements  by  about  20  percent.' 

50.  The  ratio  of  deaths  due  to  Infection  and 
parasitic  diseases  to  total  deaths  from  all 
causes  has,  however,  continued  to  decrease. 
The  record  of  the  first  half  of  the  sixties 
was  particularly  Impressive.  Over  the  fifteen- 
year  period  1950  to  1965  deaths  from  plague 
decreased  from  23,193  In  1950  to  112  In  1965 
and  from  cholera  from  130,481  to  13,990;  the 
incidence  of  smallpox  declined  from  335,208 
in  1950  to  56,312  In  1964. 

51.  Other  Indices  of  the  state  of  health 
were  also  encouraging.  According  to  available 
estimates  deaths  occurred  In  the  world  as  a 
whole  at  a  rate  of  about  16  per  1,000  popu- 
lation annually  between  1960-64;  In  the  de- 
veloping countries,  however,  the  rate  was 
more  than  double  that  of  the  developed 
ones — an  average  of  20  per  1,000  as  compared 
to  9  per  1,000.  On  a  regional  basis  mortality 
in  the  developing  regions  was  lowest  In  Latin 
America  (14  per  1,000)  and  highest  in  Africa 


'  A  committee  of  nutritional  experts  re- 
ported on  calorie  requirements  to  FAO  In 
1957.  Details  of  measurement  of  such  re- 
quirements can  be  found  In  Calorie  Require- 
ments. Report  of  the  Second  Committee  on 
Caloric  Requirements,  FAO,  1957. 


(about  25  per  1,000  population).  Over  the 
period  as  a  whole  the  trend  In  moirtallty  has 
been  decreasing — e.g..  In  Asia  where  it 
dropped  from  33  to  20  per  thousand  over  the 
decade  1955-1964.  This  was  achieved  despite 
a  scarcity  of  doctors.  The  physican/popula- 
tion  ratio  averaged  less  than  1:1,000  for  Eu- 
rope and  North  America.  In  Africa  It  was 
about  1:21,000  as  compared  to  levels  ranging 
from  1:2,000  to  1:5,000  In  most  countries  of 
Latin  America  and  from  1 :2,000  to  1 :3,000  In 
the  majority  of  countries  of  Asia  and  Oceania. 
Education 

52.  The  decade  of  the  fifties  was  one  of 
remarkable  progress  In  educational  advance- 
ment at  all  levels.  The  fight  against  illiteracy 
gained  pace  In  countries  such  as  India,  Paki- 
stan and  the  Sudan.  Even  though  progress 
In  those  countries  was  not  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent the  total  number  of  illiterates 
from  rising.  It  sharply  dampened  the 
previous  trend  of  illiteracy.  In  22  out 
of  37  African  countries  in  1950  primary  en- 
rollment as  a  percentage  of  the  5  to  14  age 
group  was  less  than  20  percent;  only  In  5 
countries  did  the  enrolment  ratio  exceed 
40  percent.  A  similar  survey  taken  in  1960 
showed  that  In  14  of  the  countries  the  enrol- 
ment ratio  was  over  40  percent;  only  In  12 
was  It  less  than  20  percent.  Similar  compari- 
sons can  be  made  for  all  of  the  developing 
regions. 

53.  In  the  first  half  of  the  decade  of  the 
sixties  the  world-wide  Illiteracy  rate  con- 
tinued to  drop,  falling  from  44.3  percent  to 
39.3  percent.  The  number  of  literate  persons 
rose  from  about  879  million  to  1.141  million; 
and  those  of  adult  Illiterates  from  around  700 
million  to  740  million.  Insofar  as  the  devel- 
oping countries  are  concerned,  the  Increase 
In  enrollment  In  secondary  and  primary  edu- 
cation has  considerably  exceeded  the  rate  of 
Increase  of  population  In  that  age  group — in 
the  Arab  countries,  for  Instance,  the  rate  of 
Increase  In  primary  and  secondary  school  en- 
rollment averaged  9  percent  and  12  percent 
respectively  as  against  a  population  growth 
of  about  2.5  percent  in  the  relevant  age 
group.  Both  the  Latin  American  and  African 
countries  undertook,  at  International  con- 
ferences in  Santiago  (1962)  and  Paris  (1965) 
respectively,  to  allocate  annually  4  percent 
of  their  gross  national  product  for  educa- 
tional expenditure  starting  from  1963.  Asian 
countries,  however,  did  not  find  it  fKisslble 
to  commit  themselves  to  that  target  until 
1980. 

Housing 

64.  Standards  of  housing  and  sanitation 
have  generally  deteriorated  in  the  developing 
countries.  Then  tremendous  growth  of  urban- 
ization In  the  postwar  period  has  posed  new 
housing  problems  for  all  developing  coun- 
tries. The  growth  of  the  shanty  town  and 
the  slum  is  not  a  new  phenomenon,  but  it  Is 
one  which  will  remain  for  a  long  time  yet, 
given  the  expected  acceleration  In  the  growth 
of  population  and  urbanization  and  the  gen- 
eral Inadequacy  of  resources  to  cope  with 
the  human  and  social  problems  and  require- 
ments Inherent  in  such  growth.  A  few  ex- 
amples will  Illustrate  the  magnitude  of  the 
present  problem,  particularly  since  they  are 
taken  from  countries  which  have  shown 
concern  with  development  and  living  stand- 
ards. In  Mexico  City,  for  Instance,  about 
1/3  of  the  population  of  4,500,000  live  In 
shanty  towns  and  squatter  settlements.  In 
Ankara  (Turkey)  the  proportion  Is  one-half; 
m  some  of  the  major  cities  of  India  It  Is 
considerably  more  than  half.  In  Morocco 
m  1960  half  the  urban  dwellings  had  neither 
kitchen  nor  private  sanitation  facilities.  Two- 
thirds  had  no  running  water  In  the  houses 
or  courtyards.  In  the  countryside  an  Investi- 
gation covering  2,370  families  revealed  that 
only  one  possessed  a  wash  basin  and  only  4  a 
shower  bath,  a  mere  1  percent  of  all  dwellings 
had  running  water  In  the  house  or  court- 
yards. A  comparison  of  results  of  the  1948 


and  1960  censuses  in  Ghana  shows  that  the 
number  of  persons  per  dwelling  Increased 
from  14.2  to  18.4  In  Accra;  In  the  country 
as  a  whole  12  percent  of  the  inhabitants  lived 
20  and  more  to  the  same  house  in  1960.  In 
tovims  of  over  50,000  the  proportion  was  36 
percent.  Similar  examples  from  many  of  the 
developing  countries  can  be  given. 

IV 

Concluding  statement 
55.  This  paper  has  ranged  over  a  wide  field. 
What  does  the  analysis  of  the  development 
experience  of  the  developing  countries  add  up 
to?  There  is  little  doubt  that  there  has  been 
growth;  the  living  standards  In  the  develop- 
ing countries  are  better  today  than  twenty 
years  ago.  Yet,  It  Is  no  secret  that  there  is 
considerable  frustration  and  gloom  over  the 
performance  and  prospects  of  the  developing 
countries.  This  is  unfortunate;  It  Is  true 
that,  given  the  expectation  with  which  the 
process  of  development  began  In  the  develop- 
ing countries,  the  actual  gains  In  Income 
growth  have  proved  to  be  Inadequate.  Simi- 
larly, population  growth  has  been  fast;  in 
many  developing  countries  investment  and 
savings  rates  are  not  good  enough;  and  their 
exports  have  not  been  increasing  fast  enough. 
On  top  of  all  this,  there  Is  also  the  fact 
of  political  Instability,  Internal  strife  and 
external  clashes.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
whole  story. 

56.  Indications  of  social  transformation, 
referred  to  in  Section  III,  may  be,  even  from 
a  strictly  economic  vlewjKjlnt,  more  Impor- 
tant as  Indicators  of  potential  gains  (or 
losses)  m  the  future  than  key  economic  In- 
dicators; they  reflect  achieved  changes  In 
standards  of  living.  Today  more  children  go 
to  school  In  developing  countries  than  ever 
before,  more  villages  are  electrified,  there  are 
more  doctors  in  relation  to  population,  more 
people  read  and  write,  there  are  more  roads, 
more  schools,  more  clothing,  and  so  on  and 
so  forth.  Similarly,  the  increase  in  popula- 
tion Is  also  a  reflection  of  the  tremendous 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  cutting  down 
death  rates,  through  better  medicine  and 
health  care. 

57.  Much,  however,  remains  to  be  done. 
Economic  development  Is  an  all-embracing 
process.  It  involves  the  creation  of  new  and 
the  reshaping  of  old  political,  social,  eco- 
nomic and  financial  institutions.  It  Involves 
the  evolution  of  a  whole  framework  of  policy 
Instruments  and  techniques  to  structure 
and  guide  the  direction  and  pace  of  change. 
It  Is  not  sufficient  that  developing  countries 
expand  their  physical  capacities — In  roads 
and  railways,  power  plants  and  irrigation 
works — however  Important  these  may  be.  An 
equally  Important  and  perhaps  more  diffi- 
cult task  is  to  work  out  development  strat- 
egies and  ascertain  that  they  can  be  im- 
plemented within  the  framework  of  a  suffi- 
ciently coordinated  and  efficiently  function- 
ing administrative  system,  to  protect  cultural 
values,  to  reorganize  financial  institutions 
and  condition  them  to  requirements  of  bal- 
anced economic  grovirth,  to  reform  tax  struc- 
tures. Over  the  last  twenty  years  economic 
planning  as  an  economic  discipline  with  Its 
own  methods  and  procedures  has  emerged 
as  the  harsh  harmonlzer  of  national  yearn- 
ings and  aspirations  against  practical  reali- 
ties. If  it  has  served  no  other  purpose — and 
the  author  does  not  share  this  view — it  has 
at  least  brought  out  starkly  into  the  open 
the  gap  between  emotional  hopes  and  possible 
fulfillment,  between  minimal  needs  and  rel- 
ative availabilities. 

58.  In  the  process  of  experimenting  with 
new  techniques  and  of  trying  out  new  ideas 
we  have  learned  a  great  deal  from  the  ex- 
perience of  the  past  twenty  years.  Our  present 
need  Is  to  apply  this  experience.  In  the 
developing  countries,  this  means  more  care- 
fully dravim  up  dev-elopment  programs  and 
creating  the  conditions  for  their  persistent 
and  successful  Implementation,  and  for  the 
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developed  countries  this  me^ns  providing  the 
needed  external  cspttal  to  support  these  well- 
concetved  progrmms  as  long  as  they  are  Im- 
plemented with  determination  and  vigor.  The 
world-wide  effort  to  accelerate  growth  and 
avoid  the  consequences  of  a  failure  to  cop« 
with  this  most  profound  economic  problem 
of  our  age,  may  not  succeed.  If  It  falls,  how- 
ever, it  win  not  be  because  we  do  not  know 
enough,  but  because  we  could  not  create 
the  political  will  to  apply  this  knowledge 
wisely. 

Tkadb.  Aid  and  What7 
(By  Prof.  Oustav  Rants.  Yale  UnlversltyTV, 
Ftom  Kyklos) 

I 

One  of  the  moat  pervasive  and  characteris- 
tic features  of  the  poat-war  era  has  been  tbe 
phenomenon  of  the  less  developed  world  em- 
barking on  a  more  or  leas  conscious  effort  at 
assessing  and  deploying  its  total  resources  in 
the  context  o(  more  or  less  ambitious  na- 
tional development  plans  or  programs.  Any 
assessment  of  the  total  inputs  which  can  be 
mada  available  In  this  effort  must  consist  of 
An  examination  of  the  resources  which  can 
b«  generated  domestically  (e.g.  domestic 
output,  savings,  labor  force)  and  of  the  addi- 
tional resources  which  can  be  provided 
through  economic  contacts  with  the  rest  of 
the  world,  i.e.  via  the  related  spheres  of  aid 
and  trade.  A  good  deal  has  been  said  In  this 
context,  about  the  welcome  effects  of  foreign 
aid  and  trade  in  allevutlng  the  economy's 
overall  resources  tightness  and,  specifically, 
in  providing  additional  much-needed  Import 
capacity.'  More  than  once,  moreover,  we  have 
heard  the  plaintive  charge  that  the  'unfair- 
ness' of  the  International  trading  mechanism 
manifesting  itself  via  the  deterioration  of  the 
less  developed  economies'  terms  of  trade  has 
had  the  effect  of  virtually  'takmg  away  with 
one  hand  what  the  other  hand  has  given'.' 
Much  energy  has.  moreover,  been  spent  both 
in  analytical  and  statistical  debates  on  what 
baa  and  is  likely  to  happen  to  these  terms  of 
trade,  and  in  the  search  for  international 
cooperative  solutions  to  the  problem. 

Moat  of  the  discussion  on  these  issues  has, 
however,  t'cen  characterized  by  a  disconcert- 
ing unwlllingneaa  to  view  the  trade  and  aid 
problem  as  xa.  integral  part  of  the  under- 
developed economy's  dooieatlc  growth  effort. 
Admittedly,  our  understanding  of  the  de- 
velopment process  Is  still  quite  inadequate, 
but  that  seems  nevertheless  a  poor  excuse 
for  playing  ostrich.'  Any  analysis  of  the  po- 
tential contributions  of  trade  and  aid  must 
remain  essentially  arid  and  void  of  policy 
significance  unless  carried  on  within  a  more 
general  framework  in  which  the  process  of 
growth  Itself  occupies  center  stage.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  paper  to  indicate  the  role 
which  foreign  trade  and  aid.  seen  from  this 
perspective,  can  play  as  facilitators  of  the 
domestic  growth  effort — both  from  the  point 
of  view  of  resources  utilization  and.  more 
importantly,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
achievement  of  the  required  institutional 
transformation  within  the  less  developed 
economy. 

n.    TKAOE   AND  hJD:    XZSOURCES   UTILJZATION 

The  notion  that  growth  In  the  underde- 
veloped world  derives  basically  from  contact 
wltli  the  developed  world  through  trade  and ' 
or  the  movement  of  capital  falls  to  describe 
reality  In  the  twentieth  century.  It  must.  In 
fact,  be  viewed  as  an  intellecuta!  hangover 
from  the  experience  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury when  growth  emanating  frt>m  the  in- 
dustrial 'center'  spilled  over  to  the  underde- 


'  See,  e.g..  \Vii.ui«D  L.  THOBPe.  Trade.  Aid  or 
What?.  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  Baltimore. 
Maryland,  1954. 

=  See,  e.g.,  RAtJi,  Phebisch,  'Commercial 
Policy  in  the  Underdeveloped  Countries', 
American  Economic  Revieic,  Papers  and  Pro- 
ceedings, May,  1959. 


veloped  'periphery'  through  the  slmultaneotis 
occurrence  of  i)  the  generation  of  export 
surpluses  by  the  countries  at  the  'center*  11) 
a  reeultlng — and  aatomatlo — financial  a^ 
comntodatlon  or  capital  movement  ill)  the 
accompanying — again  automatic — flow  of 
technological  know-how,  entrepreneurship, 
skill  and  organizational  capacity  from  the 
"center"  to  the  "periphery"  and  lv(  the  develop- 
ment of  assured  export  markets  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  "periphery" — all  four  elements 
guaranteed  as  part  of  a  package  by  the  rules 
of  the  colonial  system  Ln  which  the  exporta- 
tion of  political  power  and  control  represent- 
ed the  main  stabilizing  force. 

In  the  present-day  context,  this  I9th  cen- 
tury picture  featuring  trade  as  the  main 
'engine  of  growth'  no  longer  holds.  We  are 
now  In  an  era  in  which  these  four  vital  func- 
tions are,  at  best,  substituted  for  In  an  im- 
perfect and  piecemeal  f-ishlon,  if  at  all.  The 
needs  of  the  less  developed  economy  for  an 
import  surplus,  for  example,  must  now  be 
mainly  financed  by  official  'aid'  without  the 
benefits  of  certainty  and  automatlclty.  The 
flow  of  technical  know-how  and  entrepre- 
neurship likewise  is  no  longer  on  a  profit- 
seeking  basis  but  rather  on  a  politically  nego- 
tiated basis,  finally,  less  developed  economy 
export  markets  are  by  no  means  assured  and 
prospects  for  satisfactory  substitute  anrange- 
ments  of  the  interventionist  variety  are  by 
no  means  bright. 

In  short,  the  idea  that  trade  provides  the 
springboard  for  growth  based  as  it  was  on 
the  special  political  conditions  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  and  the  role  of  the  'periphery' 
as  dutiful  markets  for  finished  products  and 
suppliers  of  r.-iw  materials  to  the  'center'.  Is 
no  longer  valid.  And  what  has  replaced  It  Is 
a  series  of  more  or  less  makeshift  arrange- 
ments still  considered  temporary  by  many 
(e.g..  aid)  and  Imperfect  at  best.  We  do  not 
deny  that  trade  and  aid  may  be  of  great  Im- 
portance to  the  contemporary  developing 
economy  but  we  do  believe  that  it  c^n  no 
longer  be  counted  upon  to  provide  the  major 
stimulus  for  an  across-the-board  per  capita 
income  change. 

Moreover,  even  In  the  unlikely  case  that 
new  and  Improved  institutional  anrange- 
ments  could  be  provided  as  a  more  perfect 
substitute  for  the  execution  of  the  abo«- 
mentioned  four  economic  functions,  this  cob- 
stitutes  by  no  means  assurance  that  sus- 
tained growth  will  automatically  result.  For. 
as  even  the  nineteenth  century  experience 
has  shown,  what  results  In  the  absence  of  a 
pervasive  domestic  growth  effort  may  at  best 
be  the  development  of  "economic  enclaves' 
comprised  of  growing  export  sectors  In  a  gen- 
eral sea  of  stagnation.  The  "spill-over  effect" 
from  such  growing  points  cannot  be  counted 
on  any  more  today  than  then  to  provide  the 
required  impetus  to  pull  the  rest  of  the 
economy  along  with  it. 

All  this  is  not  to  overlook  the  fact  that  In 
some  special  cases  'development  through 
trade  and  aid'  may  still  retain  some  Impor- 
tance. For  example,  small  countries  with  spe- 
cial political  and  economic  ties  to  specific  ad- 
vanced countries  (e.g..  Puerto  Rico  with  re- 
spect to  trade,  and  Israel  with  respect  to  aid) 
manage  to  retain  some  of  the  features  of  a 
■patched  up"  nineteenth  century  system. 
However,  for  the  vast  majority  of  the  typical 
resources-poor,  labor  stxrplus  countries  char- 
acterized by  a  large  and  stagnant  subsistence 
agricultural  sector,  trade  and  aid  must  be 
cast  In  a  facilitating  but  not  Initiating  role. 
Growth  must  be  viewed  as  primarily  a  do- 
mestic problem  and  we  must  thus  inquire, 
first,  into  the  domestic  forces  which  con- 
tribute to  or  hinder  growth  and,  secondly, 
in  case  growth  does  occur,  into  the  role  of 
foreign  trade  and  aid  In  that  context. 

Efforts  at  economic  growth  in  the  labor 
surplus  underdeveloped  economy  must  essen- 
tially result  In  Increasing  productivity 
through  the  reallocation  of  economic  re- 
sources. In  our  view  this  process  is  likely  to 


have  to  follow  a  'formula'  which  reads  some- 
what as  follows:  (1)  the  achievement  of  con- 
tinuous subatantlal  Increases  In  labor  pro- 
ductivity In  the  agricultural  sector  so  that 
disguised  unemployed  rural  labor  can  be 
freely  reallocated  and  agricultural  surpluses 
to  fuel  the  industrialization  process  can  be 
generated  (as  a  smaller  fraction  of  the  en- 
tire population  supplies  the  rest  of  the  econ- 
omy with  food  and  raw  materials):  (U)  the 
simultaneous  expansion  of  employment  op- 
portunities in  the  Industrial  sector  to  absorb 
the  labor  released  by  the  agricultural  sector: 
(Hi)  the  labor  reallocation  and  Industrial 
output  expansion  process  proceeding  fast 
enough  to  outstrip  population  growth  which 
Is  simultaneously  augmenting  the  rural  're- 
serve army'  of  the  underemployed:  (Iv)  em- 
phasis on  the  general  'tightness'  of  resources. 
In  terms  of  both  the  mobilization  of  'hidden 
rural  savings'  and  other,  more  conventional, 
domestic  savings  out  of.Jndustrlal  profits  to 
accomplish  these  objectives  through  time: 
and  (V)  the  allocation  of  the  annual  savings 
fund  to  both  sectors  in  a  'balanced'  fashion 
to  promote  increases  in  productivity  in  both 
sectors  without  the  serious  deCerioration  of 
tlie  (internal)  terms  of  trade  of  either,  i.e. 
the  maintenance  of  the  'unlimited  supply  of 
Labor'  condition'  as  long  as  lat>or  redun- 
dancy persists:  and  (vi)  the  generation  and 
adoption  of  technological  change  biased  to- 
wards the  economy's  relatively  abundant 
labor  resources.' 

Basically  what  Is  Involved  Is  a  gradual 
shifting  of  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  econ- 
omy by  successfully  siphoning  off  the  agri- 
cultural surplus  and  Industrial  profits  gen- 
erated each  year  and  allocating  this  total  sav- 
ings fund  to  both  sectors  without  freeing 
more  (or  leas)  agricultural  workers  In  one 
than  can  be  productively  absorbed  In  the 
other.  Getting  most  mileage  out  of  the  sav- 
ings fund  In  the  sense  of  speeding  up  the  re- 
allocation process  depends  In  large  extent  on 
the  ability  to  reject  Imported  productive 
techniques  developed  for  a  radically  different 
factor  endowment,  the  ability  to  improvise 
on  the  basis  of  domestic  technology,  to  re- 
organize domestic  production  functions  In 
many  relatively  unspectacular  ways  "  so  that 
more  of  the  underemployed  rural  workers  can 
be  productively  absorbed. 

It  Is  In  this  context  of  a  'formula'  for 
domestic  success  that  trade — and  aid — can 
play  an  Important,  If  nevertheless  sub- 
ordinate, role.  The  significance  of  foreign  aid. 
for  example,  emerges  clearly  from  the  fact 
that.  In  this  fashion,  additional  savings  can 
be  made  available  to  the  economy  In  the 
form  of  on  Import  surplus  and  that  the  re- 
sulting arrival  of  the  commodities  from 
abroad  serves  to  alleviate  the  typically  ex- 
cruciating resources  of  the  developing  econ- 
omy. This  Is  quite  apart  from  the  productiv- 
ity-raising technical  assistance  component  of 
most  aid  programs.  The  possibility  of  run- 
ning a  limited  import  surplus  for  a  limited 
period  of  time  thus  serves  to  soften  the 
straltjacket  of  the  low  income  economy  and 
provides  it  with  additional  room  In  which 
to  manoeuvre. 

Turning  now  to  the  significance  of  trade 
In  the  growing  economy,  opportunities  for  in- 
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ternatlonal  commodity  exchanges  may  be 
compared  with  the  introduction  Into  the 
underdeveloped  economy  of  a  new  and  highly 
potent  "production  function',  more  efficient 
than  any  alternative  method  of  securing  the 
goods  required,  with  exports  as  inputs  and 
imports  as  outputs.  Hie  existence  of  such 
a  versatile  "machine"  can  contribute  markedly 
to  the  easing  of  development  production 
bottlenecks  and  to  providing  the  economy 
with  the  type  of  investment  goods  which  It 
is  not  yet  ready  to  produce  itself. 

With  the  underdeveloped  economy  under- 
going domestically  ioitiated  growth  and 
structural  change,  the  full  resources  sig- 
nificance of  foreign  trade  as  a  welcome  ap- 
pendage to  our  domestic  growth  "formula"  Is 
considerably  enhanced.  The  primary  em- 
phasis in  this  dynamic  setting  must  be  on  the 
search  for  export  substitutes,  reversing  the 
historical  tendency  toward  an  increasingly 
narrow  natural  resource-oriented  export  base 
and  emphasizing  a  hi^er  human  IngeniUty 
and  skill  component  of  exports.  The  pro- 
duction of  goods  which  are  capable  of  In- 
corp>orating  indigenous  entrepreneurship  and 
organizational  talent  and  responsive  to  per 
capita  income  change  abroad  can  be  in- 
creasingly exi>anded  in  the  context  of  a 
growing  economy. 

There  admittedly  exists  a  good  deal  of 
skepticism  currently  concerning  the  pos- 
sibilities of  such  export  substitution  in  most 
of  the  less  developed  world,  but  it  should  be 
remembered  that  much  of  this  skepticism  is 
based,  implicitly  or  explicitly,  on  the  tradi- 
tional concept  of  the  'enclave  economy'  and 
does  not  visualize  the  full  potentialities  of 
change  as  a  fundamental  concomitant  of 
growth.  Most  current  efforts  to  project  un- 
derdeveloped economy  export  earnings  for 
the  future  suffer  from  the  same  difficulty: 
they  project  demand  for  the  present  bundle 
of  export  commodities  without  paying  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  major  feature 
of  growth  over  the  decades  ahead  must  He 
in  such  countries'  ability  to  seek  export  sub- 
stitutes and  alter  their  trade  pattern.  To 
deny  this  is,  in  fact,  to  deny  the  possibil- 
ities of  structural  change  as  an  empirically 
valid  phenomenon. 

It  Is,  of  course,  not  easy  to  predict  the  pre- 
cise direction  this  push  towards  export  sub- 
stitution will  take  in  any  particular  coun- 
try context.  Nineteenth  century  Japan 
moved  from  raw  silk  to  cotton  yarn,  to  cot- 
ton cloth,  to  rubber  goods  and  electrical 
equipment.  In  the  nineteenth,  and  to  ma- 
chinery, ships  and  turbines  in  the  twentieth 
century.  In  a  dynamic  setting  the  precise 
pattern,  In  fact,  becomes  a  largely  academic 
question.  The  economy  will  exploit  Its  new 
comparative  advantage  over  time  by  moving 
gradually  away  from  Its  natural  resource- 
dominated  base  towards  ever  so  slightly 
more  and  more  sophisticated  methods  of 
production,  increasing  the  relative  inputs 
of  human  ingenuity  as  the  economy"s  capac- 
ity to  do  so  increases. 

In  this  connection  the  full  potentialities 
of  trade  within  the  underdeveloped  world 
are  often  neglected.  As  is  well  known,  cur- 
rently only  a  very  small  portion  of  total 
exports  of  the  typical  underdevelopyed  econ- 
omy experiencing  growth  Is  to  replay  with 
other  such  countries.  The  opportunities  for 
Increased  trade  with  B  no  longer  stagnant 
less  developed  world  are  undoubtedly  of  con- 
siderable magnitude;  as  the  human  skill  and 
Ingenuity  component  of  exports  becomes 
larger  and  the  natural  resource  endowment 
component  smaller  the  potentialities  for  ex- 
ploiting comparative  advantages  arising 
f'-om  the  Inevitable  skill  differentiation  be- 
pin  to  mount.  Underdeveloped  economies 
m;»y  be  well  advised  to  reassess  their  fixa- 
tion on  traditional  trade  channels  as  well  as 
on  the  traditional  export  basket.  The  all-too- 
frequent  Incidence  of  self-sufficiency  as  a 
national  objective  constitutes  a  serious 
road-block  to  the  exploitation  of  compara- 


tive  advantage   within   the   underdeveloped 
world. 

Skeptics  onoe  again  will  be  quick  to  cite 
the  narrowness  of  domestic  markets  as  pre- 
venting any  substantial  increases  in  such 
trade.  But  this  pessimistic  conclusion  is 
based  again  on  the  esentlally  static  view  of 
the  contemporary  underdeveloped  economy. 
Obsen'ers  see  few  possibilities  because  they 
have  been  conditioned  by  the  long  experience 
of  stagnation.  Once  tlie  possibility  of  a  suc- 
cessful. If  not  spectacular,  development  effoi% 
domestically  initiated,  is  admitted  for  a  con- 
siderable number  of  such  countries  the 
picture  begins  to  change.  Just  as  Nurkse  en- 
visioned the  possibility  of  domestic  develop- 
ment proceeding  along  the  principle  of 
balanced  growth — with  newly  created  in- 
dustries serving  as  each  other's  market  and 
source  of  supply — balanced  growth  inter- 
nationally among  the  less  develojied  coun- 
tries is  eminently  feasible.  Such  measures  as 
the  regional  coordination  of  production  and 
investment,  free  trade  areas  and  common 
markets  can  be  very  helpful  in  exploiting 
this  potential  in  the  years  ahead.  A  neces- 
sary precondition  for  tlie  success  of  all  such 
institutional  devices  is,  however,  the  focus- 
ing of  domestic  energies  on  domestic  growth 
in  each  of  the  participating  countries  if  the 
potentialities  of  a  dynamically  shifting  com- 
parative advantage  are  to  be  mutually 
realized. 

Moreover,  as  the  less  developed  economy 
slowly  increases  its  capacity  to  produce  and 
export  goods  u-ith  a  higher  human  resources 
component,  it  will  tend  to  impoiT.  only  tlie 
more  and  more  soplilsticated  goods,  or 
sophisticated  stages  of  production.  This, 
perhaps  more  conventional,  emphasis  on  im- 
port substitution  should,  however,  not  be 
interpreted,  as  it  so  often  is,  as  attempting 
to  duplicate  domestically  the  production  of 
previously  imported  items  virtually  over- 
night. Sometimes  a  different  type  of  con- 
sumer good,  perhaps  of  somewhat  lower 
quality  (e.g.  a  "less  refined'  sugar)  may  do 
equally  well;  and  a  domestic  substitute  for 
the  latest  imported  machinery  is  likely  not 
only  to  accommodate  considerably  more  re- 
allocated agricultural  labor  per  unit  of  in- 
vestment, but  also  to  represent  a  much  re- 
duced drain  on  the  balance  of  payments  in 
terms  of  the  raw  material  and  service  re- 
quirements over  time.  iJi  particular,  one  may 
question  the  wisdom  of  "premature'  expan- 
sion of  so-called  heavy  industiy  in  which 
such  countries  clearly  do  not  have  a  com- 
parative advantage  in  the  forseeable  future 
and  which  could  not  have  been  established 
by  private  capital  outside  of  the  "hothouse" 
of  government  protection  and  subsidization. 

It  should  be  emphasized  at  this  point  that 
the  underdeveloped  economy  would  be  ill- 
advised  to  abandon  or  neglect  its  traditional 
natural  resource-based  exports  in  the  course 
of  this  pix)cess  of  growth  and  structural 
change.  Earnings  from  this  source  are,  in 
fact,  particularly  essential  In  the  resources 
bcnse  during  the  early  transition  period  to 
keep  the  trade  gap  from  becoming  com- 
pletely Intolerable.  No  one  would  advocate 
the  premature  disposal  of  "dirty  water";  in 
fact,  what  can  be  done  In  terms  of  domestic 
quality  control  and  international  primary 
commodity  research  to  obtain  a  better  basis 
for  predicting  traditional  export  earnings 
should  be  done.  What  It  seems  necessary  to 
emphasize  is  that  a  marginal  improvement 
in  the  terms  of  trade,  a  few  good  years  of 
export  eaimings,  ought  not  to  dissuade  tiie 
society  from  the  crucial  effort  of  attempting 
to  find  '"cleaner  water".  The  traditional  ex- 
port base  should  rather  be  viewed  as  pro- 
viding the  economy  with  the  necessary 
breathing  space  in  which  to  apply  the  "for- 
mula" of  growth.  If  occasional  Korean  War- 
tj'pe  situations  seem  to  reverse  the  tendency 
towards  a  deterioration  of  the  traditional  ex- 
port base,  neglect  of  the  long-run  underly- 
ing forces  will  only  bring  a  day  of  consider- 


ably more  severe  reckoning  later.  There  Is 
little  point  in  waiting  for  nineteenth  cen- 
tury miracles  to  repeat  themselves:  in  the 
twentieth  century  such  miracles  are  likely  to 
be  almost  entirely  man-made. 

In  summary,  this  basic  understanding  of 
the  role  of  trade  as  providing  extremely 
helpful  additional  maneuverablUty  to  the  re- 
sources-tight economy  endeavoring  to  move 
forward  provides  ample  response  to  those  . 
who  claim  that  the  Industrialized  economies 
"are  taking  away  more  tlirough  unfavorable 
terms  of  trade  than  they  are  providing 
tlirough  aid"".  If  the  less  developed  economy 
is  stagnant  it  Is  not  clear  where  the  blame 
should  be  placed;  and  even  if  the  economy 
were  forced  to  remain  glued  to  its  traditional 
natural  resource-oriented  export  base,  such 
trade  would  not  be  engaged  In  If  It  weren't 
socially  profitable;  the  only  cliarge  that  can 
be  legitimately  levied  against  it  is  that  it 
doesn't  represent  a  big  enough  tall  to  wag 
the  dog  of  development. 

in.    TRADE    AND    MD:    INSTITnTIONAl. 

transformation 
The  above  formulation  of  a  successful  do- 
mestic development  effoi^  and  of  the  impor- 
tant role  foreign  trade  and  aid  can  play 
in  this  context  represents  an  ( all  too  sketchy) 
summary  of  what  Is  likely  to  be  the  resource 
utilization  pattern  within  the  dualistic  econ- 
omy once  the  economic  system  has  gathered 
sufficient  steam  or  momentum  to  get  off  dead 
center.  It  does  not,  however,  have  the  capac- 
ity to  explain  whether  the  economy  will 
or  will  not  take  the  appropriate  actions  out- 
lined and  thus  gather  momentum  in  the  first 
place.  The  answer  to  this  fundamental  and 
more  difficult  question  may  seem  to  lie  be- 
yond the  scope  of  this  paper  but  must,  nev- 
ertheless, be  faced.  Basically  it  must  be 
sought  in  terms  of  the  adequacy  or  inade- 
quacy of  the  economy's  underlying  institu- 
tional arrangements  through  which  economic 
decisions  affecting  broad  masses  of  people 
can  be  carried  out  effectively.  This  requires 
inter  alia — In  terms  of  our  "formula"  for 
growth — the  development  of  functioning 
markets  to  which  increasing  numbers  of  In- 
dividuals have  access:  a  labor  market  suffi- 
ciently efficient  so  that  surplus  agricultural 
workers  can,  in  fact,  be  reallocated  to  the 
industrial  sector;  a  commodities  market  con- 
ducive to  the  expansion  of  productivity  In 
both  sectors;  a  financial  or  capital  market 
rcaclilng  the  masses  of  people  and  ensuring 
the  more  rational  channelization  and  allo- 
cauon  of  savings.  In  short,  potential  en- 
trepreneurs must  have  access — at  a  price — 
to  the  required  resources  if  the  human  skill 
and  ingenuity  component  in  the  economy's 
total  output  is  to  be  Increased.  This  many- 
faceted  market  development  problem  is  by  no 
means  an  easy  one  to  analyze  or  prescribe  for, 
but  there  can  be  Uttle  doubt  that  the  in- 
stitutional transformation  of  the  economy 
must  go  hand  in  band  with  the  more  nar- 
rowly materialistic  prescription  already  noted. 

The  traditional  practice  of  'planning  for  re- 
sources' only,  i.e.,  the  'adding  up"  of  the 
probable  domestic  savings  and  foreign  aid 
available,  must,  in  other  others,  be  supple- 
mented by  'planning  for  policy'  which  aims 
at  effecting  the  required  institutional  trans- 
formation. It  is.  of  course,  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  devise  policies  which  will  provide 
previously  barred  individuals  access  to  par- 
ticular markets  and  permit  the  indigenous 
innovational  potential  to  challenge  the  ty- 
ranny of  the  traditional  output/ quality  mix 
and  traditional  technical  production  coeffi- 
cients. But  facing  up  to  such  problems  is 
also  essential  if  most  of  the  contemporary 
underdeveloped  areas  are.  in  fact,  to  beat 
their  Malthusian  traps  and  become  capable 
of  routinized  self-sustaining  growth. 

The  major  question  the  typical  planning 
commission  should,  therefore,  ask  Itself  Is  not 
what  commodities  can  and  cannot  be  ex- 
ported or  imported  over  time.  It  is  quite  im- 
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poaBlble — and  certainly  wasteful  ot  valii&ble 
human  energleo — to  attempt  to  project  a 
dynamically  changing  scale  of  comparative 
advantage  in  order  to  forecast  future  for- 
eign exchange  earnings  and  requirement*. 
It  Is  much  more  Important  to  promote  pol- 
icies aiming  at  Institutional  transforma- 
tion. 1  e.  what  Is  crucial  is  for  the  economy's 
Innovative  abilities  to  be  hameaeed  for 
growth.  While  this  positive  eSTort  must  es- 
sentially be  undertaken  by  the  underde- 
veloped economy,  policies  abroad  can  also 
t>e  of  considerable  assistance.  We  may  thus. 
Anally,  turn  our  attention  to  how  foreign 
aid  and  trade  can  be  used  to  broaden  the 
underdeveloped  economy's  resource  base  by 
means  of  a  gradual  institutional  transfor- 
mation. 

The  search  for  policies  which  yield  the  re- 
quired institutional  change  must  be  viewed 
in  the  context  of  the  role  and  capacity  of 
the  less  developed  economy's  government. 
For  one  thing  we  must  recognize  that  most 
of  the  countries  we  are  concerned  with  are 
dedicated  to  a  so-called  'mixed  economy' 
system  featuring  some  industrial  Investment 
activity,  by  the  public  sector  plus  govern- 
ment attempting  to  more  or  less  substan- 
tially influence  the  scope  and  direction  of 
private  sector  activity  in  order  to  ensure 
consistency  with  some  overall  national  plan 
or  program.  This  attempt  to  influence — 
without  complete  take-over  and  centralized 
direction  on  the  one  hand,  or  lalssez  faire 
on  the  other — has.  in  most  instances,  re- 
sulted In  the  curious  mushrooming  growth 
of  a  vast  network  of  largely  direct,  some  in- 
direct, controls  over  the  private  sector.  Sec- 
ondly, we  must  recognize  that,  typically,  the 
government's  administrative  and  technical 
capacity  is  severely  limited.  While  there  is 
usually  little  question  about  the  abilitiea 
of  the  top  layer  of  civil  servants,  it  Is  typi- 
cally true  that  the  rank  and  file  of  govern- 
ment olBcials  who  are  forced  dally  to  make 
vital  decisions  affecting  private  sector  econ- 
omic activity  have  no  special  competence 
for  doing  so.  Yet  the  little  slips  of  paper — 
whether  allocating  foreign  exchange  or  ce- 
ment or  providing  building  permits — over 
which  they  liave  control  usually  mean  life 
or  death  to  tie  individual  private  entrepre- 
neur. 

In  this  'third  dimension'  of  development 
planning,  therefore,  the  government's  capac- 
ity to  intelligently  guide  the  private  sector 
even  if  its  overall  resources  calculation  is  Im- 
peccable, is  severely  circumscribed.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  the  public  sector  may  not  have 
an  unmistakable  comparatlv*  advantage 
(over  the  private  sector)  in  mauaglng  public 
utilities  and  other  social  overhead  enter- 
prises— or  may  be  able  to  control  quite  effec- 
tively large-scale  private  Industry.  But  what 
we  are  trying  to  emphasize  as  i»rt  of  the 
total  landscape  Is  the  sheer  physical  and 
technical  Incapacity  of  government  to  effec- 
tively deal  with  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
smaller  factories  and  workshops,  not  to  speak 
of  the  millions  of  agricultural  production 
units.  Customarily  the  civil  service  has  at  its 
dlsixisal  neither  sufficient  technical  training 
nor  hours  in  the  day  to  administer  the  net- 
work of  direct  controls  and  allocation  devices 
which  the  resources-tight  economy  has  all 
too  often  thrown  up.  As  the  controls  con- 
sequently work  badly,  new  ones  are  devised 
to  patch  up  the  leak,  and  thus  the  process 
goes  snowballing  along. 

The  civil  servant's  distrust  of  the  'profit- 
eering' entrepreneur  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  latter's  unwUllngness  to  believe  that  the 
government,  of  necessity  in  charge  of  the 
overall  resources  calculation,  can  ever  be  ex- 
pected to  deal  fairly  and  Impersonally  when 
it  comes  to  resources  allocation,  are  matters 
not  to  be  neglected.  It  is  such  attitudes 
which  prevent  the  broadly  based  participa- 
tion In  development  activities  which  con- 
stitutes the  first  law  of  institutional  trans- 
formation and  thus  a  sine  qua  non  for  sus- 


tained growth.  Regardless  of  the  social  sys- 
tem a  particular  society  adopts  there  seems 
little  escape  from  the  fact  that  it  must  devise 
institutions  appropriate  for  the  mobilization 
of  indigenous  talent  and  resources  on  a  mass 
scale.  Routlnized  growth  cannot  be  achieved 
with  the  active  participation  of  only  S  or  10% 
of  the  population. 

The  economic  consequences  of  this  situa- 
tion is  that  the  small  entrepreneur  suffocates 
under  the  mass  of  interlocking  direct  con- 
trols, while  government  and  favored  large- 
scale  private  enterprises  prosper.  Notions  of 
industrial  efficiency  spring  up  which  have 
little  to  do  with  the  economic  resources  cal- 
culation of  maximizing  latK>r-uslng  innova- 
tions and  much  with  the  prestige  value  of 
the  modem  capital-intensive  plant.  Public 
corporations,  protected,  subsidized  and  al- 
ways at  the  head  of  the  queue  when  foreign 
exchange  and /or  domestic  credit  are  being 
allocated,  flourish  without  being  held 
properly  accountable  in  terms  of  economic 
efficiency;  and  the  small  would-be  entre- 
preneur faced  with  an  interlocking  set  of  con- 
trols and  sanctions,  unable  to  gain  access  to 
resources  in  an  impersonal  manner,  is  frus- 
trated at  every  turn  and  finally  subsides  into 
intM:tion.  As  a  consequence,  we  encounter  the 
so-called  'shortage  of  entrepreneurs'  phenom- 
enon and  the  trend  towards  large-scale  and 
public  investment  activities  'to  get  things 
done'  is  further  accelerated.  In  the  Inter- 
national trade  sphere  this  tendency  for  gov- 
ernment to  drive  resources  Increasingly  into 
its  own  hands  and  that  of  the  industrial 
oligarchy  has  Its  own  repercussions.  When 
coupled  with  the  customary  inability  of  gov- 
ernment to  meet  Its  tax  goals,  the  Increas- 
ingly ambitious  public  Investment  program 
periodically  leads  to  inflationary  pressures 
and  foreign  exchange  crises,  and  a  further 
tightening  of  import  and  exchange  controls. 

It  should  be  readily  admitted  at  this  point 
that  not  all  the  blame  for  this  emphasis 
on  the  large-scale  and  the  spectacular  at 
the  neglect  of  the  small-scale  and  the  non- 
spectacular  should  be  placed  on  underde- 
veloped economy  governments.  Matiire 
economy  eld  procedures  and  the  administra- 
tive preference  of  foreign  aid  officials  for 
committing  large  amounts  quickly,  to  nicely 
visible  (to  local  officials  as  well  as  visiting 
Congressmen)  projects  have  undoubtedly 
contributed  considerably  to  the  failure  to 
Innovate  and  effect  the  necessary  Institu- 
tional reforms.  It  Is  far  more  'easy'  to  al- 
locate aid  to  projects  which  are  less 
demanding  in  terms  of  indigenous  ingenuity 
and  'neatly'  absorb  large  quantities  of  devel- 
opment loans.  After  all,  foreign  aid  officials 
are  beset  by  the  same  difficulties  as  local  civil 
servants;  as  well  Intentloned  as  they  may  be, 
they  do  not  have  the  technical  competence 
or  time  to  do  anything  but  be  responsive  to 
requests  for  the  standard  large-scale  project, 
usually  In  the  public  sector.  There  Is  no  way 
of  blue-printing  development  loans  for  thou- 
sands of  small  workshops.  The  case  of  the 
modem  factory  conceived  by  engineers  and 
staffed  by  technicians  from  abroad,  finally 
handed  over  to  Indigenous  managers  as  a 
turnkey'  project  represents  only  an  extreme 
example  of  a  general  tendency.  Certainly 
much-quoted  preferences  for  financing  only 
the  Import  component  of  particular  proj- 
ects— when  coupled  with  the  well-known  fact 
that  country  aid  allocations  are  not  really 
determined  ex  ante  (except  In  the  broadest 
sense) — have  tended  to  bias  investment  pro- 
grams further  towards  the  adoption  of  Im- 
ported large-scale  technology,  quite  inde- 
pendently of  already  existing  local  prefer- 
ences. 

The  question  to  which  we  have  addressed 
ouVselves — how  can  aid  and  trade  policies 
help  the  underdeveloped  economy  in  its  ef- 
forts to  achieve  the  required  insUtutional 
transformation — must  be  approached  in  this 
context.  Given  the  limitations  of  the  machin- 
ery of  goverxunent — and  given  the  fact  that 


the  society  will  want  to  avoid  a  coercive 
solution — we  suggest  that  the  only  way  to 
ensure  massive  participation  of  the  economy's 
human  and  material  resources  in  the  develop- 
ment effort  Is  to  permit  a  larger  role  for  the 
market  mechanism.  An  extreme  lalssez  faIre 
solution  Is  as  Inappropriate  In  the  context 
of  the  well-known  market  Inperfectlons.  so- 
cial overhead  requirements  and  the  like  as 
the  attempt  to  centrally  control  all  economic 
activity;  but  where  necessary.  Interferences 
should  be  handled  by  indirect  and  vertical 
(i.e.,  impinging  only  at  strategic  points) 
rather  than  direct  and  horizontal  controls.  It 
is  suggested  that  In  moet  less  developed 
economies  a  movement  along  the  spectrum 
towards  a  greater  use  of  the  market  mecha- 
nism seems  indicated. 

Perhaps  the  moet  Important  of  these  mar- 
kete  U  the  foreign  exchange  market.  The 
method  chosen  to  allocate  this  bottleneck 
resource  may  make  all  the  difference  with 
respect  to  the  overall  performance  of  the 
domestic  economy.  And  it  Is  precisely  here 
where  the  flow  of  aid  from  abroad  might  be 
carefully  applied  to  achieve  a  better  per- 
formance. Consideration  might,  for  exam- 
ple, be  given  to  the  'compartmentallzation' 
of  aid  so  that,  while  a  portion  continues  to 
l>e  allocated,  as  it  is  now,  to  the  traditional 
social  overhead  construction  projects  in 
which  government  has  a  clear  comparative  ad- 
vantage (and  to  military  hardware,  where 
relevant),  a  substantial  portion  is  earmarked 
for  the  support  of  a  competitive  market  in 
foreign  exchange  in  which  all  claimants,  large 
and  small,  old  and  new.  are  permitted  to 
compete  freely  and  Impersonally. 

Such  a  freeing  of  the  foreign  exchange 
market  would  entail  prior  government-to- 
government  agreement  as  to  the  volume  of 
the  annual  flow  of  aid  automatically  forth- 
coming— and  would  probably  be  accom- 
panied by  a  substantial  raising  of  tariffs  on 
luxury  consumer  goods  to  avoid  any  exten- 
sive dissipation  of  resources.  The  aid  re- 
cipient, in  other  words,  commits  Itself  to 
freeing  the  market  and  the  aid-giver  com- 
mits Itself  to  supporting  such  a  market  con- 
tinuously at  a  given  level  so  that  other 
foreign  exchange  resources  (e.g.,  from  ex- 
ports) plus  the  flow  of  aid  will  seek  a  bal- 
ance with  the  demand  for  Imports  at  the 
freed  rate  of  exchange. 

The  local  government's  commitment  here 
Is,  of  course,  more  fundamental  than  meets 
the  eye.  For  If  the  government  Is  nevertheless 
determined  to  carry  out  an  overly  ambitious 
capital-intensive  investment  program, 
whether  directly  or  via  favored  private  en- 
terprise— inflationary  and/or  balance  of  pay- 
ments pressures  are  Inevitable  and,  if  in 
excess,  will  Inevitably  lead  to  the  reimposi- 
tlon  of  controls.  Thus  the  aid-giver's  willing- 
ness to  continue  the  automatic  flow  of  capi- 
tal through  the  balance  of  payments  support 
device  as  long  as  the  market  remains  free  in- 
directly forces  the  government  to  t>e  more 
reasonable  in  setting  its  growth  targets.  Pro- 
voking a  foreign  exchange  crisis  serious 
enough  to  culminate  In  the  reimposition  of 
foreign  exchange  controls  would  now,  in- 
stead of  constituting  a  'legitimate'  plea  for 
more  aid  (as  In  the  past),  lead  to  the  auto- 
matic curtailment  of  aid.  While  this  may 
look  like  politically  harsh  medicine  it  should 
be  recalled  that  it  would  result  from  a  prior 
bilateral  agreement  which,  granting  mutu- 
ally good  Intentions  ex  ante,  focuses  on  the 
central  issue  of  comparative  growth  per- 
formance under  alternative  policies.  Many 
a  planning  commission  may.  in  fact,  welcome 
having  its  hands  strengthened  In  this  fash- 
Ion  vls-ii-vis  the  demands  of  the  powerful 
old  line  ministries;  and  the  aid  dispenser  can 
begin  to  rely  on  a  relatively  objective  per- 
formance index,  removed  from  the  peculiar- 
ities of  intergovernmental  pressure  points  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  suspicions  and  con- 
troversies surrounding  political  Ideology,  on 
the  other. 

If  the  Institutional  transformation  under 
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discussion  is  to  be  pervasive  enough  to  en- 
sure the  mass  participation  of  the  'neglected' 
agricultural  and  small-scale  Industry  sectors 
in  the  development  process,  any  such  free- 
ing of  the  foreign  exchange  market  must  in- 
deed be  viewed  as  complementary  to  the 
freeing  of  other  domestic  markets.  This 
might  Involve,  for  Instance,  a  curtailment 
of  the  customary  maze  of  direct  allocatlve 
controls  and  permits,  with  respect  to  credit, 
raw  materials,  the  establishment  of  new  bus- 
inesses, etc.  Once  again,  the  flow  of  aid  from 
abroad  could  be  instrumental  in  bringing 
the  small  man  fuller  access  to  domestic 
credit,  for  example.  Support  of  the  foreign 
exchange  market  in  the  maimer  previously 
described  Inevitably  results  in  an  equivalent 
(at  the  freely  determined  exchange  rate) 
flow  of  local  currency  counterpart  funds.  In 
order  to  preserve  these  funds  for  purposes  of 
development  and  ensure  their  efficient  chan- 
nelization and  allocation,  institutional  ar- 
rangements can  be  devised  to  divorce  them 
from  direct  government  control  and  the 
attendant  temptations  for  diversion  to  the 
government's  current  account.  Such  funds 
might,  for  example,  be  clianneled  to  rural 
credit  institutions,  small  industry  corpora- 
tions and  other  financial  intermediaries  and 
thtis  act  to  widen  and  deepen  the  economy's 
financial  markets  via  the  use  of  interest  rates 
as  an  allocatlve  device.  Where  necessary,  a 
portion  of  such  funds  may  be  used  as  a  social 
cost  In  the  establishment  of  the  required  in- 
stitutional framework. 

Such  use  of  aid  funds  to  help  achieve  the 
required  institutional  transformation  should, 
of  course,  not  be  viewed  as  a  crash  program 
from  which  to  expect  spectacular  dividends 
in  the  short  run.  Rather,  it  Is  appropriate 
to  view  It  as  a  chance  to  stimulate  long-run 
processes  aimed  at  providing  the  environ- 
ment in  which  tlie  broad  masses  of  economic 
agents  In  the  less  developed  economy  have 
a  chance  to  seek  personal  improvement.  Un- 
less such  painful  and  unspectacular  steps 
towards  effecting  an  Institutional  trans- 
formation across  the  v.iet  Umdscape  and  af- 
fecting the  bulk  of  the  population  are  taken, 
there  is  very  little  hope  that  trade  and  aid. 
viewed  only  In  the  resources  sense,  caJi  be  of 
really  decisive  help.  Vnless  the  preponderant 
agricultural  sector,  for  e.xample.  is  stirred 
into  participation  and  productivity  increase, 
there  can  really  be  very  little  hope  for  sus- 
tained grovirth.  In  a  word,  the  attitude  of 
doing  a  small  number  cf  spectacular  things 
over  a  short  period  of  time  must  give  way  to 
doing  a  large  number  of  luispectacular 
things  over  a  long  period  of  time.  Wliile, 
admittedly,  there  are  risks  involved  in  shift- 
ing from  an  emphasis  on  'resources  calcula- 
tion' to  "planning  for  b  new  policy  design' 
aimed  at  institutional  cliange,  the  risks  of 
'business  as  usual'  are  considerably  greater. 

New  Directions  in  World  AcBictn-TURE 

(By   Lester  R.   Brown.   U.S.   Department   of 

Agriculture ) 

The  year  1968  has  been  characterized  by 
uncommonly  bleak  headlines,  ranging  from 
the  stringent  measures  announced  early  In 
January  to  improve  our  international  bal- 
ance of  pajTnents  to  the  recent  step-up  in 
the  conflict  In  Vietnam.  But  there  is  some 
exceedingly  good  news  elsewhere,  and  much 
of  it,  as  usual,  is  being  eclipsed  by  the  bad. 

The  good  news  is  that  we  may  be  on  the 
threshhold  of  an  agricultural  revolution  In 
many  of  the  hungry,  densely  populated 
countries  of  the  less  developed  world,  par- 
ticularly in  Asia.  Further,  we  are  witnessing 
some  advances  In  food  technology  which.  If 
commercially  feasible,  can  make  quality  diets 
available  to  millions  at  much  lower  costs. 

This  paper  constitutes  a  more  encourag- 
ing assessment  of  food  production  prospects, 
in  Asia  at  least,  than  has  previously  been 
possible.  Let  me  identity  some  of  the  factors 
underlying  the  current  assessment,  many  of 


them   observed   during   extensive   travel   in 
Asia  during  recent  months. 

At  the  top.  one  senses  a  new  political  com- 
mitment by  Asian  governments  to  respond 
to  the  demand  by  farmers  for  Incentive 
prices  and  the  range  of  inputs  needed  to 
modernize  agriculture.  The  dramatic  new, 
high  yielding  varieties  of  food  grains  are 
being  disseminated  more  rapidly  among 
farmers  in  some  countries  than  had  either 
been  planned  or  anticipated.  Further,  the 
yield  performance  of  these  varieties  is  prov- 
ing much  more  transferable  from  experi- 
mental plots  to  field  growing  conditions  than 
was  thought  possible. 

The  impact  of  the  new  varieties  Is  such 
that  they  are  becoming  an  "engine  of 
change."  bringing  numeroxis  other  changes 
in  their  wake.  They  also  provide  a  means  for 
tapping  some  of  the  much  discussed  pro- 
duction potential  of  tropical  agriculture, 
heretofore  largely  imexploited. 

Despite  the  progress  reported  and  prospects 
cited  in  this  paper,  the  food-population  prob- 
lem is  not  close  to  being  solved.  It  is  far  from 
solution.  But  the  present  dynamic  agricul- 
tural climate  makes  Asia  today  far  more  re- 
ceptive to  U.S.  assistance  policies  in  this  field, 
to  agricultural  technical  assistance  programs, 
and  to  sound  private  agribusiness  invest- 
ments than  was  the  Asia  of  two  years  ago. 

The  food-population  problem  will  not  be 
s.ati8factorily  solved  until  population  growth 
is  effectively  slowed  and  eventually  stabil- 
ized. The  agriciiltural  revolution  which  seems 
to  be  in  the  making  will.  If  It  continues, 
contribute  to  a  solution  of  tlie  problem  by 
buying  additional  time  for  countries  to 
mount  effective  family  planning  programs. 

PAST    RECORD    NOT    BRIGHT 

The  food  production  record  of  the  less  de- 
veloped countries  from  the  beginning  of  this 
decade  through  1966  is  not  an  encouraging 
one.  Food  production,  scarcely  able  to  keep 
pace  with  population  growth,  not  to  men- 
tion additional  demand  generated  by  rising 
incomes,  fell  behind  overaU  demand.  The  re- 
sult for  country  after  country  was  either  ris- 
ing imports,  rising  food  prices  or  some  com- 
bination of  the  two.  However,  preliminary 
crop  reports  for  1967  in  the  developing  coun- 
tries indicate  food  output  per  person  gained 
6  percent  over  last  year's  drought  depressed 
levels,  bring  production  per  person  back  to 
the  levels  of  the  early  1960's. 

The  beginning  agricultural  resolution  Is 
most  ev-ldent  where  It  Is  most  needed,  in 
Asia,  a  region  containing  56  percent  of  the 
world's  people.  It  extends  from  Turkey  to 
the  Philippines,  and  includes  the  pivotal 
countries  of  India  and  Pakistan.  Together, 
these  four  countries  alone  contain  over  700 
million  people,  or  about  half  the  population 
of  the  less  developed  world  excluding  China. 

CROWING    EMPHASIS    ON    AGRICULTURE 

Recent  progress  traces  to  several  factors 
including  a  growing  emphasis  by  govern- 
ments in  these  countries  on  agricultural 
development,  and  a  willingness  to  allocate 
scarce  resources  to  this  goal.  Several  factors 
underlie  this  growing  emphasis:  (1)  the 
disappearance  of  world  surpluses  of  wheat 
and  rice,  (2)  the  movement  toward  harder 
terms  on  U.S.  concessional  food  shipments, 
and  (3)  a  growing  insistence  by  our  govern- 
ment—in USDA,  AID,  and  the  Congress — 
that  food  aid  recipient  countries  make  an 
adequate  effort  to  develop  their  own  food 
producing  resources. 

We  have  increasingly  used  food  aid  as  a 
source  of  leverage  to  encourage  more  rapid 
growth  in  LDC  food  output.  When  a  country 
requests  commodities  from  us  we  analyze 
its  agricultural  development  effort  and  iden- 
tify shortcomings.  We  then  seek  commit- 
ments to  remedy  them.  We  may  ask  a  country 
to  build  farm-to-market  roads,  to  increase 
the  share  of  its  budget  resources  going  to 
agriculture,  to  improve  its  climate  for  foreig^n 
agribusiness  investment  or  to  undertake  any 


of  a  host  of  other  needed  actions.  Stated 
simply,  food  Is  no  longer  a  free  commodity — 
we  exchange  commodities  for  commitments, 
commitments  to  improve  agriculture. 

But  pressure  comes  not  only  from  outside. 
Indeed  It  seems  that  the  possibilities  of  the 
new  agriculture  have  caused  farmers  to  place 
unprecedented  demands  on  Asian  govern- 
ments to  ensure  availability  of  seeds,  fertil- 
izer, and  other  inputs.  In  fact,  the  increas- 
ing political  muscle  that  farmers  have  de- 
veloped may  make  the  commitments  of  their 
governments  to  farmer-oriented  policies  and 
programs  essentially  irreversible,  a  marked 
departure  from  the  years  of  political  neglect. 

This  new  political  climate — both  interna- 
tional and  internal — has  led  to  concrete 
commitments  of  budgetary  and  foreign  ex- 
change resources.  India  increased  its  budget 
for  agricultural  development  by  42  percent 
last  year;  It  is  now  using  the  equivalent  of 
one-fifth  of  its  foreign  exchange  earnings  to 
import  fertilizer  and  fertilizer  raw  materials. 

Turkey's  imports  of  fertilizer  and  fertilizer 
raw  material  may  make  up  the  largest  single 
item  in  overall  imports  this  year,  exceeding 
for  the  first  time  petroleum  and  petroleum 
products.  The  availability  of  fertilizer  in 
Pakistan  is  twice  that  of  two  years  ago,  and 
several  times  that  of  1960.  It  is  expected  to 
at  least  double  again  by  1970. 

HIGH    PRICES   AND    NEW    VARIETIES 

Among  the  major  forces  for  agricultural 
progress  in  Asia,  two  stand  out:  the  sharply 
higher  prices  lor  the  major  Asian  food  sta- 
ples, rice  and  wheat,  and  some  dramatically 
superior  new  varieties  of  wheat,  rice,  and 
coarse  grains. 

Prices  of  food  grains,  p.irticularly  rice, 
have  climbed  sharply  In  many  Asian  coun- 
tries as  a  result  of  scarcity  at  home  and  the 
disappearance  of  surpluses  abroad.  This  rise.' 
reflected  in  prices  received  at  the  f.arm  level, 
has  made  the  use  of  purchased  Inputs  such 
as  fertilizer  much  more  profitable  than  here- 
tofore. 

Exciting  new  varieties  of  rice,  wheat,  grain 
sorghum,  and  com  are  now  available.  In 
large  part,  tliey  have  been  developed  at  the 
International  Rice  Institute  In  the  Philip- 
pines and  at  what  Is  now  the  International 
Maize  and  Wheat  Improvement  Center  in 
Mexico.  (The  Institute  was  sponsored  by  the 
Rockefeller  and  Ford  Foimdations,  the  Cen- 
ter by  Rockefeller).  The  new  varieties  are 
much  more  responsive  to  fertilizer  tlian 
traditional  varieties.  Under  proper  growing 
conditions,  they  outyield  traditional  varieties 
not  by  a  mere  10,  20,  or  30  percent  but  by  a 
multiple  of  2  or  more.  This  is  why  they  have 
caught  the  imagination  of  so  many  A&lan 
farmers. 

The  new  rice  varieties  provide  a  means  for 
tapping  some  of  the  vast  but  largely  un- 
realized food  producing  potential  of  the 
tropics.  At  present,  rice  grown  In  temperate 
zone  countries,  e.g.  tlie  United  States,  Spain, 
Italy,  Japan,  and  Australia,  yields  4,000- 
6,000  poimds  per  acre  (rough  rice)  as  con- 
trasted with  only  1.000-1 .500  pounds  In  most 
of  the  tropical  and  subtropical  rice  growing 
countries.  The  high  yields  attainable  with 
the  new  varieties,  coupled  with  the  potential 
for  multiple  cropping  where  water  Is  avail- 
able, provide  some  Impressive  opportunities 
for  expanding  the  world's  food  supply. 

THE    SPREAD    OF    NEW    VARIETIES 

Use  of  the  new  varieties,  expanding  very 
rapidly  in  several  Asian  countries,  is  already 
beginning  to  have  an  Impact  on  regional 
grain  producUon  levels.  The  area  planted  to 
Improved  varieties  in  Asia  this  year  is  esti- 
mated at  16  million  acres — most  of  it  in 
India,  Pakistan,  the  Philippines,  Afghanistan, 
and  Turkey  I  The  total  could  expand  to  30-35 
million  acres  or  more  next  year. 

Improved  varieties  of  wheat  and  rice  have 
been  planted  in  greatest  quantity,  India 
alone  has  planted  about  5  million  acres  of 
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each.  Pakistan  haa  planted  approximately  3 
million  acres  of  Mexican  wheat  for  harvest 
this  spring,  and  hopes  to  plant  up  to  1  mil- 
lion acres  of  rice  this  year.  Turkey  has  nearly 
400.000  acres  of  wheat  and  the  Pblllpplnes 
perhaps  500.000  acres  of  rice.  In  addition, 
nearly  3  million  acres  of  com  and  sorghum 
have  been  planted  In  India. 

These  planting  levels  are  beginning  to 
represent  sizable  portions  of  total  acreage. 
The  Improved  varieties  of  wheat  account  for 
about  15  percent  of  wheat  acreage  in  both 
India  and  Pakistan.  Proportions  for  rice  are 
lower— about  6  percent  In  both  the  Philip- 
pines and  India.  Data  on  the  contribution 
to  Increased  output  of  the  acreage  planted 
to  high  yielding  varieties  are  not  available 
but  these  plantings  must  have  expanded 
Asia's  food  grain  supply  by  several  million 
tons. 

As  Unproved  seed  becomes  available,  the 
new  varieties  are  often  quickly  adopted  by 
a  relatively  small  group  of  farmers — the 
larger,  niore  commercial  farmers  who  have 
adequate  irrigation  and  credit.  But  the  Irri- 
gated land  suitable  to  new  varieties  Is  lim- 
ited And  In  West  Pakistan,  for  example,  lack 
oX  farm.ia:edlt  is  limiting  the  distribution  of 
avaUable  fertilizer.  But  these  difficulties 
should  not  be  overestimated  since  West  Pak- 
istan U  expected  to  harvest  a  wheat  crop 
this  spring  some  10  percent  above  the  pre- 
vious record. 

The  rate  of  adoption  may  also  be  Influ- 
enced by  other  factors.  Extremely  high  prices 
for  rice  during  the  past  year  have  stimulated 
Interest  In  planting  improved  varieties.  As 
output  Increases,  prices  may  drop  somewhat 
from  present  levels — reducing  Incentives  to 
plant  or  to  carry  oxit  essential  cultural  prac- 
tices. The  Increased  output  can  also  lead  to 
problems  with  Inadequate  marketing  facil- 
ities. 

Much  land  Is  not  suited  to  the  new  varie- 
ties now  being  disseminated.  Some  farmers, 
after  trying  them,  will  return  to  the  tradi- 
tional varieties.  But  the  overall  trend  will  be 
up.  And  in  the  short  run,  food  stortages  can 
be  alleviated  or  self-sufficiency  obtained  with 
only  a  portion  of  total  acreage  planted  to  Im- 
proved varieties.  Over  the  longer  run,  strong 
and  contlniung  research  and  breeding  pro- 
grams will  be  necessary  to  Insure  steady 
progress. 

NEW    VABIFTIXS ENCINI    OF    CHANOC 

The  new  food  grain  varieties  are  far  more 
than  Just  another  technological  break- 
through— they  may  be  to  the  agricultural 
revolution  in  Asia  what  the  steam  engine 
was  to  the  industrial  revolution  In  Europe. 
In  addition  to  their  influence  on  production, 
the  new  varieties  are  playing  a  critical  role 
as  a  catalyst,  causing  farmers  to  break  with 
tradition  and  reconsider  their  agricultural 
practices. 

It  was  hoped  earUer  that  fertilizer  would 
perform  this  function,  and  It  has,  to  some 
extent.  But  traditional  varieties  are  often  not 
responsive  enough  to  fertilizer  to  provide  the 
readily  visible  profit  peasants  need  to  adopt 
new  practices. 

Some  of  the  new  varieties — like  IR-8  de- 
veloped at  the  International  Rice  Institute — 
do  well  even  with  traditional  cultivation 
methods.  But  far  more  than  the  old  rice, 
IR-8  is  responsive  to  scientific  farm  manage- 
ment, to  i&T  heavier  doses  of  fertilizer,  to 
timely  pesticide  treatment,  to  a  broad  range 
of  improved  practices.  Not  only  do  farmers 
learn  through  experience  that  the  so-called 
•miracle  rice"  works;  they  learn  that  it  works 
better  if  accompanied  by  generally  improved 
production  technology. 

The  new  varieties  are  requiring  a  reexam- 
ination ot  existing  agricultural  policies  and 
development  strategies.  The  more  intensive 
use  of  labor  associated  with  the  new  vari- 
eties for  Instance— the  new  high  yielding  rice 
varieties  require  weeding — la  actually  result- 
ing in  seasonal  labor  shortages  In  some  rural 


locales  In  Asia.  Wages  paid  farm  lalxjrers  In 
India's  Punjab  during  the  harvest  season  re- 
portedly exceeded  those  paid  skilled  laborers 
In  New  Delhi  this  year.  As  a  res\Ut  of  laboc 
scarcities  during  planting  and  harvest  sea- 
sons in  scxne  areas,  planting  and  harvesting 
are  being  staggered  and  extended  over  a 
longer  period.  Crop  calendars  are  being  re- 
vised. 

The  new  rices  grow  both  during  the  mon- 
soon and  during  the  dry  season,  provided,  of 
course,  enough  water  Is  available.  Many  tra- 
ditional varieties,  because  they  are  much 
more  photoperiod  sensitive  and  require  a 
longer  growing  season,  are  not  as  adapted  to 
growth  during  the  dry  or  winter  season.  Dis- 
semination of  the  new  varieties  Is  thus  often 
followed  by  a  sharp  rise  In  the  index  of  mul- 
tiple cropping. 

Alterations  in  cropping  patterns  are  also 
occurring.  Farmers  with  enough  water  to 
grow  a  crop  of  rice  during  the  dry  season  will 
frequently  do  so.  Those  with  Insufficient  wa- 
ter for  rice  are  turning  to  a  cereal  with  lower 
water  requirements,  usually  grain  sorghum. 
This  Is  now  occurring  In  the  Philippines  and  - 
India.  After  the  first  cutting,  grain  sorghum 
sometimes  ratoons  (regrowth  from  original 
root  stock)  one  or  two  times  providing  addi- 
tional harvests  of  grain  from  the  original 
planting.  Test  fields  of  rice  and  sorghum 
multlcropping  at  the  International  Rice  In- 
stitute in  the  Philippines  have  reportedly 
yielded  8  tons  of  grain  per  acre  per  year; 
This  contrasts  with  an  average  of  2  tons  of 
corn  per  acre  In  the  United  States. 

ACCELniATINO    FARM  MECHANIZATIOW 

Among  the  traditional  assumptions  con- 
cerning agricultural  development,  those  con- 
cerning farm  mechanization  are  perhaps 
most  In  need  of  reexamination.  Experience 
with  the  new  rice  varieties  Is  demonstrating 
this  need. 

IR-8  matures  In  120-125  days,  as  con- 
trasted with  150-155  days  for  traditional  va- 
rieties. When  planted  at  the  customary  time 
at  the  beginning  of  the  monsoon,  it  matures 
well  before  the  end  of  the  monsoon.  Once 
ripe,  it  must  be  harvested  quickly,  and  artl- 
flcally  dried  lest  it  sprout  In  storage.  Tra- 
ditional rices,  maturing  after  the  monsoon, 
can  be  harvested  in  a  more  leisurely  man- 
ner and  dried  in  the  sun  along  the  roadside. 
The  new  varieties  then  may  require,  as  a 
minimum,  mechanical  drying.  In  many  In- 
stances, mechanical  threshing  may  also  be 
advisable. 

Because  IR-8,  and  most  other  high  yield- 
ing rice  varieties  are  quick  maturing,  It  Is 
often  possible  to  plant  a  second  crop  of  rice 
before  the  end  of  the  monsoon.  If  planted 
promptly,  such  a  crop  can  use  monsoon  rain- 
fall for  inlUal  growth,  then  supplemental 
irrigation  thereafter.  But  such  rapid  seed- 
bed preparation  may  not  be  possible  with 
bullocks  and  bullock  drawn  equipment.  Me- 
chanical power  may  be  required.  Similarly, 
under  some  conditions  tractors  must  be 
used  for  seedbed  preparation  to  realize  the 
full  potential  of  Mexican  wheats. 

The  full  potential  of  the  high  yielding  rices 
cannot  be  realized  in  the  absence  of  careful 
water  management.  This  requires  pumps,  en- 
gines, and  fuel  to  both  move  water  out  of 
the  paddy,  when  natural  rainfall  or  flooding 
is  excessive,  and  to  move  water  In,  particu- 
larly during  the  dry  season  when  additional 
water  la  needed. 

PKOJBCnONS    OCT    OF    DATE? 

Aa  the  "agrtctUtural  revolution"  spreads 
throughout  Asia  It  la  becoming  increasingly 
difficult  to  project  rates  and  directions  of 
change.  Many  of  the  numerous  studies  un- 
dertaken In  recent  years,  projecting  the  pro- 
duction and  demand  of  food  and  the  demand 
for  purchased  farm  Inputs,  have  not  allowed 
for  the  possibility  of  sharply  increased  yields 
due  to  new  technology. 

Increased  yields  may  make  it  possible  to 
b»lt  the  trend  toward  growing  food  deficits 


and  in  some  cases  reverse  It.  The  Philippines 
expects  to  be  self-sufficient  In  rice  in  a  year 
or  so;  Turkey  may  be  self-sufficient  In  wheat 
sh<»iJy  thereafter.  Pakistan  and  India  are 
moving  rapidly  to  narrow  the  gap  between 
food  consumption  and  food  production.  Oth- 
er nations,  not  yet  doing  as  well,  are  also 
showing  signs  of  forward  progress. 

Existing  projections  for  fertilizer  demand 
may  require  alteration  In  light  of  the  greater 
responsiveness  of  the  new  varieties  to  fertil- 
izer. Some  projections  of  fertilizer  demand 
have  assumed  that  the  use  of  one  additional 
poimd  of  fertilizer  would  yield  10  pounds  of 
eiddltlonal  grain.  Available  information  shows 
the  new  varieties  have  a  much  higher  re- 
sponse coefficient. 

In  the  short  run,  the  greater  responsive- 
ness of  the  new  varieties  should  Increase  the 
profitability  of  fertilizer  use  and  Increase  the 
demand  for  fertilizer  above  what  It  would 
otherwise  have  been.  Over  the  longer  run, 
however,  the  demand  for  fertilizer  could  be 
lower  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the 
case  since  a  smaller  quantity  of  fertilizer 
will  be  required  to  achieve  any  given  level  of 
food  grain  production.  Nonetheless,  the  de- 
veloping countries  face  a  continuing  fertil- 
izer deficit,  requiring  Increased  Imports  un- 
less the  pace  of  their  new  plant  construction 
accelerates  within  the  next  few  years. 

The  growing  demand  for  Irrigation  pumps, 
engines,  and  tubewells  will  accelerate  in  the 
future  as  the  need  for  supplemental  Irriga- 
tion and  better  water  management  Increases. 
Heavier  Investment  in  inputs  for  a  given 
crop — needed  to  realize  the  genetic  poten- 
tial of  the  new  varieties — requires  better  pro- 
tection from  Insects  and  diseases.  A  new 
market  for  mechanical  rice  drying  equip- 
ment is  also  developing  far  ahead  of  the 
supply. 

If  I  were  a  Vice  President  for  International 
Operations  of  an  American  agribusiness  firm. 
I  would  have  some  of  my  staff  out  in  the 
wheat  fields  and  rice  paddles  of  Asia  attempt- 
ing to  assess  the  marketing  and  Investment 
implications  of  the  new.  high  yielding  vari- 
eties of  grain.  The  demand  for  virtually  all 
inputs  will  be  affected. 


ADVANCES   IN    FOOD   TECHNOLOGY CLOSING   THE 

PROTEIN    GAP 

The  remarkable  advances  In  production 
technology  discussed  previously  should  not 
obscure  the  recent  breakthroughs  in  food 
technology  which,  though  not  as  yet  nearly 
as  far  along,  may  in  the  long  run  augment 
the  current  production  advances.  At  the  same 
time  as  Increased  yields  are  making  available 
greater  quantities  of  food,  food  technologists 
and  private  Industry  are  improving  food 
quality  through  the  development  and  better 
utilization   of    low-cost   sources   of    protein. 

The  problem  posed  by  the  shortage  of  pro- 
tein In  the  LDC's  is  in  many  ways  parallel 
to  the  excess  calorie  problem  In  the  United 
States.  Confronted  with  the  need  to  reduce 
the  caloric  content  of  diets,  food  technologists 
began  developing  low  calorie  foods  and  bev- 
erages. A  technology  evolved  to  meet  a  need, 
creating  a  low  calorie  food  Industry  which 
today  manufactures  and  markets  more  than 
700  million  dollars  worth  of  low  calorie 
food  products  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  problem  of  protein  shortage,  there 
are  similar  elements — a  widespread  need  and 
a  technology  evolving  in  response  to  this 
need.  There  are  now  Indications  that  a  high 
protein  food  Industry  Is  emerging  to  parallel 
the  low  calorie  food  industry. 

Ti-e  conventional  means  of  eliminating 
deficits  of  high  quality  protein  has  always 
been  to  expand  production  of  livestock  prod- 
ucts. As  per  capita  incomes  rise  over  a  long 
period  of  time,  protein  deficiencies  In  diets 
disappear,  but  only  at  a  high  cost  In  terms  of 
grain  required.  Given  the  costliness  of  elimi- 
nating protein  deficits  using  livestock,  U.S. 
food  firms  are  increasingly  attracted  to  the 
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possibility   of   developing   livestock   product 
substitutes  from  vegetable  sources. 

Substitute  livestock  products  have  devel- 
oped gradually  over  the  past  generation,  with 
the  pace  accelerating  in  recent  years.  The 
average  American  now  consumes  more  mar- 
garine than  butter.  Hydrogenated  vegetable 
shortenings  have  largely  replaced  lard  In  our 

diet. 

To  date,  .substitution  has  been  primarily 
vegetable  oils  for  animal  fats,  but  food  firms 
are  now  pushing  ahead  rapidly  to  develop 
protein  products  such  as  substitutes  for  milk 
and  meat.  Researchers  in  laboratories  of  sev- 
eral major  U.S.  food  firms  are  confident  of 
developing  products  synthesized  from  soy- 
beans or  other  vegetable  protein  sources 
which  will  be  virtually  indistinguishable 
from  chicken,  ham.  and  beef.  One  major  U.S. 
food  firm  Is  already  test  marketing  a  sub- 
.stltute  for  bacon. 

Most  hungry  countrlee  have  indigenovis 
supplies  of  high  quality  protein— usually  in 
the  form  of  soybean  oil  meal,  cottonseed  oil 
1  meal,  peanut  oil  meal,  or  copra — which  can 
be  used  to  manufacture  high  protein  foods. 
These  oilmeals  are  often  used  lor  a  variety 
of  purposes,  including  fertilizer,  livestock 
feed,  and  as  export  commodities.  But  some 
food  firms  are  beginning  to  incorporate  these 
proteins  into  imitation  or  substitute  live- 
stock products,  beverages,  gruel,  and  break- 
last  foods,  to  be  marketed  commercially.  AID 
is  supporting  several  market  surveys  and 
market  testing  projects  by  U.S.  firms  in  de- 
veloping countries. 

Recent  advances  in  synthesizing  amino 
acids  now  make  it  economically  feasible  to 
upgrade  cereal  protein  by  adding  small  quan- 
tities of  the  limiting  amino  acids.  The  addi- 
tion of  a  few  pounds  of  lysine,  costing  about 
4  dollars,  to  a  ton  of  wheat  raises  the  quality 
of  wheat  protein  to  a  level  approaching  that 
of  casein,  the  protein  in  milk. 

With  U.S.  encouragement,  the  Indian  Gov- 
ernment bakeries  in  Madras  and  Bombay 
last  month  began  marketing  a  lysine-forti- 
fted  product  called  Modern  Bread.  Early  re- 
ports Indicate  that  it  has  been  selling  out 
every  day.  and  plans  are  underway  to  extend 
lysine-fortlfication  to  several  other  Govern- 
ment bakeries,  with  private  bakeries  also  ex- 
pressing strong  interest. 

At  present,  the  use  of  synthetic  amino 
acids  to  fortify  food  is  one  of  the  most  ex- 
citing possibilities  available  for  making  sub- 
stantial Inroads  against  malnutrition.  Unlike 
most  other  methods  of  upgrading  protein  in- 
take, this  does  not  require  changes  in  dietary 
habits.  Over  the  longer  run.  it  may  be  pos- 
sible to  achieve  the  same  end  by  evolving  new 
varieties  of  cereals  which  will  contain  a  larger 
percentage  of  higher  quality  protein. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Exceedmgly  favorable  prices  for  food 
grains  in  most  Asian  countries,  coupled  with 
some  dramatic  new  technologies  in  the  form 
of  high  yielding  varieties  of  rice,  wheat,  and 
coarse  grains,  are  triggering  an  "agricultural 
revolution  "  in  Asia.  The  superiority  of  these 
varieties  over  traditional  ones  is  so  pro- 
nounced that  they  are  becoming  an  "engine 
of  change"  in  rural  areas;  they  are  altering 
cultural  practices,  the  level  and  pattern  of 
Inputs  used,  cropping  patterns,  and  the  In- 
dex of  multiple  cropping. 

Many  factors  will  constrain  the  rate  at 
which  the  new  varieties  are  disseminated — 
inadequate  water  supplies,  a  shortage  of  farm 
credit,  and  susceptibility  of  some  of  the  new 
high  yielding  varieties  to  local  Insects  and 
diseases.  But  it  seems  quite  likely  that  food 
production  in  free  Asia  will,  barring  unfore- 
seen circumstances,  expand  much  more 
rapidly  over  the  next  few  years  than  It  has 
thus  far  during  the  1960's. 

Accompanying  the  revolution  in  agricul- 
tural technology  are  some  exciting  advances 
in  food  technology  such  as  the  utilization 
of  oilseed  meals  in  high  protein  foods  and 
the   fortification   of    cereals   with   synthetic 


amino  acids.  These  breakthroughs  could  con- 
tribute measurably  to  alleviating  the  wide- 
spread shortage  of  protein  In  the  hungry 
countries  over  the  next  5-10  years. 

But  while  the  potential  for  Improving  the 
world  food  situation  may  be  in  hand,  the 
benefits  thus  far  have  been  limited.  To 
strengthen  the  favorable  forces  now  at  work 
and  see  the  revolution  through  will  require 
continued  commitment  by  governments  in 
the  developing  countries,  supported  by  all 
the  assistance  the  United  States  can  provide. 

The  new  varieties  were  referred  to  earlier 
as  an  engine  of  change.  We  could  carry  the 
analogy  a  bit  further  and  say  tliat  we  now 
have  the  engine  going;  but  an  engine  at  full 
steam  needs  far  more  fuel  and  attention 
than  one  sitting  ^t  a  switching  station  wait- 
ing to  get  a  track. 

Years  of  U.S.  assistance,  both  public  and 
private,  coupled  with  stepped  up  efforts  by 
the  developing  countries  themselves,  are  be- 
ginning to  pay  off.  It  is  essential  that  we 
work  to  maintain  and  accelerate  the  forward 
momentum  now  developing.  If  maintained, 
this  momentum  greatly  enhances  the  near- 
term  prospects  for  putting  Asian  sigrtcultiu-e 
on  a  more  modern  footing— for  turning  the 
current  advances  into  a  pattern  of  self- 
sustaining   agricultural    growth. 


The  following  two  articles  are  a  sam- 
pling of  the  response  to  the  theme  of 
the     'Green    Revolution"    developed    at 
the  seminar: 
IFrom  the  New  York  Times,  May   14.   1968] 
Farming    Revolution    in    Poorer    Lands    i.s 
Held  Near 
(By  Felix  Belair  Jr.) 
Washington,    May    13. — A    group    of    ex- 
perts believed  that  tlie  underdeveloped  world 
is  on  the  verge  of  an  agricultural  revolution 
that  may  prove   as  important   to   mankind 
as   the   Industrial   Revolution   of   the   early 
19th  century. 

That  consensus  emerged  at  a  seminar  by 
six  development  specialists  arranged  last 
week  by  the  House  Republican  Planning  Re- 
search Committee.  One  panelist  said  the 
break  with  the  past,  especially  in  Asia,  al- 
ready was  comprarable  to  the  economic  re- 
birth of  Western  Europe  after  World  War 
II. 

The  panel  noted  numerous  developments 
as  indexes  of  the  revolution  s  Impact. 

For  at  least  half  a  dozen  Asian  countries 
the  revolution  Is  well  under  way.  It  is 
changing  the  farming  practices,  politics  and, 
to  some  extent,  the  culture  of  countries 
from  Turkey  to  the  Philippines. 

Last  year's  record  wheat  crops  and  un- 
paralleled yields  of  rice,  corn  and  sorghum 
have  prompted  predictions  that  the  race  be- 
tween food  and  population  can  yet  be  won. 
New  high-yielding  varieties  of  seeds  for 
these  food  grains  have  doubled  and  tripled 
production  realized  on  the  same  land  with 
conventional  strains.  With  more  readily 
available  supplies  of  fertilizer  and  pesticides 
and  modern  equipment,  they  are  bringing  a 
new  farm  technology  that  is  becoming  an  en- 
gine of  change  In  rural  areas. 

Under  proper  growing  conditions  the  new 
dwarf  wheat  strains  have  increased  yields 
from  11  to  40  bushels  an  acre.  Test  fields 
using  new  varieties  of  rice  have  produced 
eight  tons  to  the  acre  per  year,  compared 
with  an  average  of  two  to  four  tons  an  acre 
for  most  temperature  zone  countries,  in- 
cluding the  United  States. 

Equally  Important  is  the  firm  commitment 
by  Asian  Governments  to  agricultural  de- 
velopment in  response  to  farmers'  demands 
for  incentive  prices,  the  specialists  said.  There 
is  a  willingness  to  allocate  scarce  resources, 
including  foreign  exchange,  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  modern  agriculture. 

The  growing  insistence  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  that  recipients  of  United 
States  food  and  capital  loans  and  grants  as 


well  as  technical  assistance  make  greater 
efforts  to  improve  their  own  agriculture  has 
started  to  jiay  dividends,  the  experts  said. 
And  the  pressure  is  coming  from  other  donor 
countries  as  well. 

Lester  Brown,  head  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  International  Development 
Service,  said:  "The  increasing  political  mus- 
cle that  farmers  have  developed  may  make 
the  commitments  of  their  Governments  to 
farmer-oriented  policies  and  programs  es- 
sentially irreversible — a  marked  departure 
from  the  years  of  political  neglect." 

From  1960  to  1966  food  production  for  the 
less-developed  countries  was  barely  able  to 
keep  pace  with  population  growth,  it  was 
reported.  Government  policy  was  marked  by 
arbitrarily  depressed  farm  prices  Intended  to 
benefit  consumers  and  somewhat  higher  ex- 
port prices  designed  to  accumulate  foreign 
exchange.  Many  farmers  usually  produced 
just  enough  to  feed  their  own  families. 

But  gradually,  the  story  of  the  new  miracle 
seeds  and  what  they  could  do  with  ample 
equipment  was  getting  acroes  to  Asian  farm- 
ers. The  Governments  acted. 

Asian  underdeveloped  countries  alone 
planted  16  milUon  acres  with  high-yielding 
food  grain  seeds  this  year,  most  of  It  in  India, 
where  a  record  wheat  crop  of  95  million  tons 
Is  expected,  and  in  Pakistan,  the  Philippines, 
Afghanistan  and  Turkey.  The  total  Is  ex- 
pected to  reach  25  to  30  million  acres  next 
year. 


IFrom  the  New  York  Times.  May  21.  1968| 
The  Green  Revolution 
Some  years  ago  one  American  aid  ofliclnl 
in  Eastern  India  was  good-naturedly  referred 
to  by  Bengali  bureaucrats  as  the  pugla  sahib. 
crazy  gentleman,  because  he  kept  rushing 
about  the  countryside  calling  for  instant 
revolutionary  changes  in  age-old  agricultural 
practices. 

He  was  one  of  hundreds  of  "crazy"  Ameri- 
cans who  for  the  p.ist  two  decades  have  been 
devotedly  spreading  the  gospel  of  modern 
agriculture — research,  credit,  fertilizers,  pes- 
ticides, irrigation,  improved  seeds— to  farm- 
ers and  their  governments  In  the  developing 
countries.  For  years  svxch  energetic  agents 
of  American  governmental  and  private  aid 
organizations  have  had  relatively  little  to 
show  for  their  efforts.  Modest  improvements 
in  food  output  were  overshadowed  by  massive 
increases  in  population— and  for  that  matter 
still  are. 

Today,  however,  there  are  signs  that  what 
William  Gaud,  head  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  calls  "the  Green 
Revolution"  has  begun  to  catch  on.  A  panel 
of  development  specialists  in  Washington 
reported  the  other  day  that  the  underdevel- 
oped world  Is  on  the  verge  of  an  agricultural 
revolution  that  may  prove  as  important  to 
mankind  as  the  Industrial  Revolution  of  the 
early  nineteenth  century.  If  population  con- 
trol made  comparable  progress,  the  outlook 
would  indeed  be  bright. 

The  optimistic  agricultural  forecast  is 
based  on  record  crops  during  the  past  year  in 
at  least  a  half-dozen  developing  countries, 
ranging  from  Turkey  to  the  Philippines  and 
including  all-important  India.  Immediate 
credit  for  the  spectacularly  increased  pro- 
duction of  wheat,  rice,  corn  and  sorghum  is 
given  to  new,  high-yield  seeds  developed  in 
research  Institutes  In  Mexico  and  the  Philip- 
pines, initiated  and  supported  especially  by 
the  Rockefeller  and  Ford  Foundations. 

To  extend  the  breakthrough  that  has  final- 
ly been  achieved  will  require  an  even  greater 
effort  than  before.  Extensive  indigenous  re- 
search will  be  required  to  adapt  new  varieties 
to  local  conditions  and  to  minimize  destruc- 
tion by  pests  and  disease.  Additional  trained 
extension  workers,  more  fertilizer,  more  pes- 
ticides, more  credit  will  be  necessary,  as  will 
new  storage,  transportation  and  marketing 
facilities  to  transfer  larger  crops  to  consum- 
ers. 
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Tbla  Is  why  the  AJD.  haa  been  devoting 
In  increasing  proportion  of  Its  tight  budgets 
to  agricultural  programs  In  recent  years.  This 
Is  why  It  Is  especially  Important  that  Con- 
gress not  cut  heavily  into  AID's  modest 
budget  request  for  the  new  year.  The  Oreen 
Revolution  is  one  revolution  that  deserves 
the  wholehearted  support  of  even  the  most 
conservative  American. 

Further  material  follows  at  this  point: 

[Prom  the  Columbia  Journal  of  World 

Business.  September-October   1967) 

How  Much  Aid  for  the  Havb-Not  Nations? 

(By  John  A.  Plncus) 

How  much.  Indeed?  There  have  been  a 
number  of  estimates  of  the  savings  gap — 
the  difference  between  Investment  levels 
needed  to  sustain  a  specified  rate  of  eco- 
nomic growth  and  the  estimated  funds 
available  from  a  combination  of  domestic 
saving  and  probable  capital  Inflows  from 
abroad.  There  have  also  been  estimates  of 
the  trade  gai>— the  difference  between  esti- 
mated import  levels  required  to  maintain 
the  speciffed  growth  rate  and  probable  for- 
eign caehange  revenues  available  from  a 
oomblnatlon  of  exports  and  capital  Inflows. 

More  recent  analysis  is  based  on  a  so- 
called  two  gap  approach — in  which  tha 
larger  of  the  two  gaps  Is  applied  on  a  coun- 
try-by-country basis  to  emerge  with  a  com- 
bined world  total.  Those  estimates  that  are 
roughly  comparable  emerge  with  a  total  re- 
quirement for  anywhere  from  tlO  billion 
to  930  billion  annually  by  1970  and  tl6  bil- 
lion to  $34  blUlon  by  1975.  The  variation  is 
accounted  for  by  differences  In  target  growth 
rates  in  the  world  economy  (ranging  In  the 
estimates  from  41  to  5.5%  per  year  for 
LDCs),  In  the  behavior  of  exports  and  Im- 
ports, and  in  assumptions  about  .savings 
propensities  In  developing  countries  and 
about  the  relation  between  investment  and 
changes  In   output. 

A  good  deal  of  effort  and  analytical  refine- 
ment have  been  injected  Into  the  analysis 
of  LDC  requirements  for  foreign  capital,  and 
In  the  process  economists  have  been  able  to 
apply  an  increasingly  sophisticated  tech- 
nique to  measurement  of  the  gap.  I  suggest, 
however,  that  further  refinements  of  ths 
aggregate  gap  analysis  are  virtually  value- 
less as  guides  to  policy,  although  they  may 
be  of  considerable  professional  Interest.  Nor 
are  the  existing  estimates,  despite  tha  great 
differences  among  them  In  Input  of  effort 
and  intellectual  novelty,  of  much  more  value 
than  tha  casual  observation  by  Oeorga 
Woods  that  underdeveloped  countries  could 
today  effectively  use  an  additional  13  to  H 
billion  annually  of  capital  from  abroad.  This 
Is  not  to  suggest  that  Mr.  Woods'  esUmata 
should  ba  taken  any  more  seriously  as  a 
guide  to  the  size  of  the  gap  than  any  of  tha 
econometric  guesses  cited  above. 

CAPSMANSHIP     IN     PCaSPECTIVC 

Gap-estimation  exercises  are  essentially  a 
political  arlthmeUc.  a  technique  for  quanti- 
fying discontent.  They  put  the  seal  of  ra- 
tionality on  donors'  charitable  Inclinations, 
or  on  the  aspirations  of  nations  that  receive 
aid.  A  nation  with  an  average  annual  Inooma 
of  9150  per  head  has  an  economic  plan  aimed 
at  raising  real  income  by  say  37?  per  head 
per  year — a  goal  that,  according  to  tha  plan- 
ners, requires  950  million  annually  In  gap- 
filling  aid.  Is  there  anyone  so  naive  as  to 
imagine  that  the  contentment  of  one's 
people  or  the  stability  of  one's  government  or 
social  system  will  ba  assured  by  tha  gap- 
filling  aid  endowment? 

In  tha  brief  silence  that  follows,  let  me 
point  out  the  obvious:  the  pause  ensues 
because  the  gap  we  are  dealing  with  is  the 
one  that  sapexalas  tha  aspirations  of  govern- 
ments and  people  In  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries from  thalr  present  realities.  This  gap  Is 
not  only  vast,  but  multidimensional.  It  can- 
not ba  encompassed  by  any  computations  of 


tha  margin  tb*t  separates  savings  from  In- 
vestment targets  or  exports  from  Import  re- 
quirements. This  Is  not  to  say  that  it  lacks 
any  measurable  dimensions;  as  we  shall  saa, 
there  are  some.  But  first,  let  me  enumerate 
the  components.  aU  of  them  too  obviously 
Interrelated. 

The  aid  requirement  Is  iisually  discussed 
In  terms  of  an  economic  gap.  Tlie  size  of  this 
gap  can  roughly  be  measured  by  the  differ- 
ence between  average  Income  In  developing 
countries  and  that  In  Industrial  nations.  Tha 
economic  gap  al^o  includes  an  element  of 
domestic  Income  distribution.  Oll-rlch  coun- 
tries for  example  have  high  per-caplta  In- 
comes, but  very  unequal  distribution,  and 
an  aspect  of  the  economic  gap  thereby  re- 
mains unfilled. 

Another  gap  is  social.  The  developing 
countries  aspire  to  build  modem  urbanized 
societies,  moving.  In  the  well-worn  phrase, 
from  statiis  to  contract  In  social  relations. 

A  third  gap  is  political,  reflecting  a  desire 
for  mass  partlclpaUon  in  a  stable  poliUcal 
system,  either  in  the  form  of  parliamentary 
democracy,  or  of  vartoua  forms  of  state 
socialism. 

A  fourth  gap  Is  psychological,  proceeding 
from  a  consdousneas  of  living  in  nations 
that  are  not  "modem,"  where  people  are  less 
able  to  utilize  the  mixed  blessings  of  con- 
temporai^  technology;  of  belonging  to  colo- 
nial societies  with  their  heritage  of  Inferior 
status,  often  with  overtones  of  racial  In- 
feriority; of  belonging  to  social  groups  that 
maintain,  despite  themselves,  feelings  of 
inferiority  born  from  the  awareness  of  edu- 
cational and  cultural  deprivation. 

VLTIMATX    HIATUS 

Each  of  these  four  elements  combines  to 
create  a  situation  that  might  be  called  a  gap 
In  the  quality  of  life.  In  Indti^lal  countries, 
life  Is  usually  long  and  reasonably  healthy; 
people  spend  from  ten  to  twenty  years  as 
students,  developing  their  Intellectual  and 
technical  skills.  The  majority  of  them  are 
relatively  insulated  from  real  poverty.  Leisure 
time  and  the  means  to  enjoy  It  are  normal 
constituents  of  life.  Moat  people,  whatever 
their  doubts  and  insecurities,  do  not  feel 
that  other  contemporary  societies  are  clearly 
superior  to  modern  Industrial  ones.  And  fi- 
nally, with  obvious  serious  exceptions,  moat 
people  feel  that  they  are  able,  at  least  In  some 
degree,  to  determlna  their  material  destiny. 
By  and  large,  only  a  tiny  fraction  of  people 
In  poor  countries  can  boast  these  advantages: 
and  that  minority  serves  to  make  Its  coun- 
trymen more  aware  of  the  gap  In  tha  quality 
of  their  own  lives. 

The  first  five  gapa  are  overlapping  differ- 
ences that  many  people  In  poor  countries  are 
either  directly  aware  of.  or  In  the  case  of 
certain  social  or  psychological  elements,  ex- 
press through  hostility  to  the  policies  of  rich 
nations.  The  sixth  g^ap.  if  we  can  call  it  one. 
Is  often  not  something  that  people  In  poor 
countries  seek  to  close,  despite  Its  adverse 
effects  on  the  quality  of  life  and  on  economic 
standards.  This  Is  the  gap  in  population 
rates.  Oovernments  of  developing  countries 
would  generally  prefer  to  bring  population 
growth  down  to  the  levels  prevailing  In  In- 
dustrial countries,  but  Individuals  do  not 
necessarily  share  this  opinion.  In  many  coun- 
tries, family  limitation  Is  far  from  a  univer- 
sal quest  and  It  would  require  an  obsasslva 
attachment  to  social  goals  for  people  to  wish 
to  shorten  their  own  life  expectancies  as  a 
substitute  for  family  planning. 

WHERB    DO    TOU    STABTt 

Now  that  we  know  that  multiple  gaposit 
\b  a  condition  of  the  world  community,  what 
does  it  have  to  do  with  how  much  aid 
developing  countries  need?  The  answer  Is 
that  It  depends  on  what  gapa  you  want  to 
fill.  In  terms  of  costs,  the  cheapest  to  fill  Is 
probably  the  population  gap.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  Investments  In  birth  control 
In  India  are  of  tha  order  of  ona  hundred 


times  as  profitable  as  Investments  in  pro- 
duction. But  this  gap  may  ba  hardest  of  all 
to  fill  presently.  In  view  of  the  existence  of 
the  first  four  gajx.  The  economic  gap  means 
that  large  families  offer  a  form  of  social 
sectirlty,  whUe  the  social  gap  Implies  differ- 
ences in  value  systems  and  attitudes  vast 
enough  to  ba  Incompatible  with  acceptance 
of  family  planning.  The  political  gap  In- 
cludes a  frequent  reluctance  by  political 
leaders  to  offend  long-standing  traditions 
affecting  procreation.  We  should  remember 
that  birth  control  was  a  political  tabu  In  the 
United  States  until  very  recently.  Plnally, 
the  psychological  gap  may  often  carry  with 
It  the  feeling  that  rich  countries'  proposals 
for  population  control  reflect  a  lack  of  con- 
fidence In  the  i>oor  countries'  ability  to 
achieve  stable  and  prosperous  societies; 
therefore,  to  tha  underdeveloped  countries, 
foreign  subsidy  of  birth-control  efforts  may 
simply  be  the  rich  countries'  way  of  an- 
nouncing that  the  basic  problems  ara 
Insoluble. 

How  much  would  It  cost  to  fill  the  eco- 
nomic gap?  It  depends  on  the  time  horizon. 
Filling  It  halfway  at  once  by  raising  per 
capita  Incomes  to  say  91.000  a  year,  the  bill 
would  come  to  about  91.4  thousand  billion, 
a  sum  roughly  equal  to  the  combined  annual 
gross  national  product  of  the  Industrial 
countries,  and  more  than  two  hundred  times 
as  much  as  the  current  aid  flow. 

If  we  rule  out  levels  of  philanthropy  that 
reduce  donors'  Incomes  to  zero,  we  could 
work  out  some  equal  average  level  of  world 
Income  at  about  9830  per  capita  (1963),  if 
the  rich  countries  Initially  transferred  about 
9600  billion  annually  to  poor  countries. 
These  sums  could  naturally  be  reduced  if 
the  returns  to  investment  in  developing 
countries  surpassed  those  In  Industrial  coun- 
tries. Then  according  to  the  Implicit  view 
expressed  here,  aid  would  flow  back  toward 
the  original  donors. 

Neither  of  these  alternatives  Is  likely  to 
win  unanimous  approval  as  a  method  of  fill- 
ing tha  economic  gap.  If  adopted,  they 
would  do  little  to  reduce  most  of  the  other 
gaps.  For  example,  once  government- to-gov- 
emment  aid,  somehow  magically  extracted 
from  a  wUllng  public,  starts  hitting  hun- 
dreds of  billions  a  year,  the  political  rewards 
that  accrue  to  the  dispensers  of  aid  In  the 
recipient  countries  would  become  substan- 
tial and  tha  prospects  for  perpetual  coups 
d'etat  would  be  enhanced.  Nor  would  there 
ba  much  systematic  incentive  to  reduce 
other  gaps  In  an  atmosphere  of  magalargeese. 

The  reason  for  Introducing  these  fantasies 
Into  the  discussion  is  simply  to  demonstrate 
that  if  the  goal  is  approximate  equality  of 
Income,  sights  must  be  set  very  high  Indeed. 
Even  If  we  forego  the  vision  of  Instant  equal- 
ity, and  aim  only  at  equality  with  today's 
levels  of  Income  in  rich  countiies  after  a 
generation.  It  means  that  on  the  average, 
per-caplta  Income  would  have  to  increase 
at  the  rate  of  11.5%  annually  over  a  20-year 
period,  nine  times  faster  than  the  current 
rate.  Even  to  reach  current  per  capita  levels 
of  the  rich  nations  within  50  years,  by  the 
year  2017,  per-capita  ONP  in  the  poor  coun- 
tries would  have  to  Increase  by  4.2%  annu- 
ally, threa  times  as  fast  as  It  Is  now  on  the 
average. 

A   COOL    $SSO   BILUON   PES  ANNUM 

How  much  foreign  capital  would  it  take 
to  hit  the  20-year  target?  Initially,  we  are 
talking  about  a  970  billion  annual  Increase  In 
LDC  income,  compared  to  a  current  annual 
Increat^e  of  perhaps  98  bUllon  In  purchasing- 
power  equivalent.  For  the  50-year  target,  the 
amiual  ONP  Increase  required  would  initi- 
ally be  of  the  order  of  925  billion.  We  can 
compute  the  subsequent  aid  requirement  on 
the  following  assumptions:  (1)  foreign  capi- 
ta; Initially  finances  all  of  the  increase  In 
growth  and  is  replaced  progressively  by  In- 
creased domestic  savings;  (2)  tha  capital  in- 


flows allow  LDC  economies  to  build  a  suffi- 
ciently flexible  structure  to  avoid  growth 
restriction  stemming  from  foreign  exchange 
shortages;  (3)  each  dollar  invested  raises  the 
value  of  total  output  by  33  V,  cents  in  per- 
petuity, (4)  rates  of  population  growth  de- 
cline by  one-fourth  during  the  period. 

All  of  these  assumptions  are  probably  in- 
valid to  some  degree,  but  we  will  simply  take 
the  implicit  fraud  for  granted.  In  the  first 
year  of  a  20  year  program,  the  LCDs  would  be 
saving  at  their  current  rate  of  about  $24 
billion  and  rich  countries  would  contribute 
$215  billion  in  grants.  With  marginal  savings 
T^tes  of  20 '^r .  LDCs  would  save  941  billion  in 
the  second  year,  rich  countries  would  con- 
tribute 9240  billion  and  so  on.  The  20-year 
program  aimed  at  bringing  LDC  Incomes  to 
1965  levels  in  Industrial  Countries  would  re- 
quire an  additional  capital  Inflow  of  $11 
thousand  billion  over  the  period,  or  an  aver- 
age of  9550  billion  per  year.  One  dismaying 
feature  of  the  20-year  program  is  that  under 
our  assumptions,  the  11.57r  per-caplta  growth 
rate  requires  steady  Increases  in  foreign  aid, 
although  by  1985,  domestic  savings  in  LDCs 
would  be  more  than  one-sixth  of  GNP,  and 
could  thereby  sustain  a  6'v-  rate  of  growth, 
unsupported  by  capital  Inflows. 

In  the  slightly  less  fantastic  50-year  pro- 
gram, foreign  capital  requirements  would 
total  92.1  thousand  billion,  starting  at  the 
rate  of  993  billion  in  tha  first  year,  and  de- 
clining to  zero  after  32  years,  averaging  $65 
billion  annually  over  the  period,  about  seven 
times  the  current  level  of  capital  flows.  If 
we  allow  population  growth  rates  to  decline 
by  60%  instead  of  by  one-fourth,  then  the 
required  capital  Inflow  is  a  mere  91.7  thou- 
sand billion,  averaging  964  billion  annually 
over  a  27-year  period. 

In  other  words,  there  Isn't  enough  money 
to  fill  the  economic  gap  in  any  reasonable 
time  period.  Even  to  fill  it  halfway  within  a 
generation  is  impossible  In  practice. 

For  those  who  remain  unconvinced,  let's 
take  a  look  at  the  success  stories  of  economic 
development.  Economic  growth  In  the  past 
15  years  has  been  most  rapid  in  a  number 
of  Communist  countries,  plus  Japan,  Ger- 
many, Spain,  Greece,  Israel,  Jordan,  Iraq, 
El  Salvador,  Nicaragua.  Trinidad,  Jamaica, 
Venezuela,  Mexico,  Thailand,  South  Korea, 
and  Taiwan.  The  Communist  countries  did 
the  Job  by  enforcing  a  tight  squeeze  on  cur- 
rent consumption,  and  channeling  the  sav- 
ings into  investments  for  capital  plant  and 
education.  Japan  and  Germany  had  the  basic 
skills,  and  the  additional  advantages  of  mas- 
sive postwar  aid,  with  further  stimulus  In 
Japan's  case  from  the  Korean  war  and  In 
Germany's  from  cost  advantages  stemming 
from  a  large  initial  labor  supply  and  the 
growth  of  the  European  market. 

SMALL    IS    BEST 

When  we  turn  to  success  stories  in  devel- 
oping countries,  several  points  are  clear.  The 
table  designated  "Exhibit  1"  lists  growth 
rates,  population,  per-capita  aid,  and  export 
growth  for  the  fast-growing  countries  (6% 
or  more  annual  increase  in  gross  domestic 
product).  First,  most  of  the  fast-growing 
countries  are  small.  Ten  of  the  13  countries 
have  less  than  20  million  people.  Second, 
most  of  them  have  either  received  massive 
U.S.  aid,  four  to  fifteen  times  the  worldwide 
average  per  capita,  or  else  struck  it  rich 
through  minerals,  tourism,  or  staple  exports. 
Third,  they  have  been  much  more  competi- 
tive In  world  markets  than  the  LDCs  as  a 
whole,  as  measured  by  comparative  export 
growth  rates.  The  only  sizable  countries  that 
have  grown  rapidly  over  the  15-year  period 
without  much  aid  are  Mexico  and  Thailand. 
Mexico  benefited  substantially  from  the  U.S. 
market  for  goods  and  tourism,  and  from 
access  to  international  capital  markets  to 
help  finance  Industry;  Thailand  from  rice, 
tin  and  a  fairly  steady  growth  of  all  domestic 
economic  sectors. 


EXHIBIT  1 
GROWTH  Of  DOMESTIC  PRODUCT.  UNDERDEVELOPED  COUNTRIES,  1950  52-1962  64 


Country 


Percent  GDP  Per  capita 

growth  rate,  U.S.  aid. 

1950-52-  1949-65 
1962-64 


Population      Trade  growth 
1965  1950^52  to 

(million)  1962-641 

(percent) 


Greece 

Yugoslavia... 
El  Salvador... 
Jamaica 

Mexico 

Nicaragua 

Trinidad 

Iraq , 

Israel 

Jordan 

Taiwan 

South  Korea. 

Thailand 

All  LDCs". 


6.4 
7.7 
6.8 
7.3 
b.9 
6.4 
8.S 
9.4 
10.2 
8.2 
7.4 
6.1 
6.3 
4.8 


$207 

8.5 

3.5 

106 

19.3 

(») 

»24 

2.8 

4.2 

Ml 

1.7 

12.3 

'12 

39.6 

3.7 

•52 

1.6 

7.2 

'44 

1.0 

9.6 

•  7 

7.0 

11.7 

430 

2.5 

17.0 

241 

1.9 

13.1 

212 

12.1 

8.8 

166 

27.6 

M4.6 

1015 

29.7 

4.9 

27 

1,422.1 

>=3.0 

>  Corrected  tor  terms  ol  trade  changes  (1%2^  100). 

-  Not  available. 

?  Cotton,  industry,  CACM. 

<Bau>ite,  tourists. 

-Tourists,  industry. 

'  Cotton,  CACM. 

'  Oil,  tourists. 

"Oil. 

» 1955  64. 

'•  The' p'opuUtion  totals  include  only  countries  receiving  U.S.  aid.  II  all  LDCs  were  included  the  population  total  would  be 
2  300  000  000-  and  aid  over  the  16-year  period,  on  the  basis  ol  mid-period  population,  would  total  J18  per  capita. 
■  1- 1950^2. 


These  "success"  stories  (with  all  the  prob- 
lems they  still  face  barely  hidden  behind  the 
facade  of  aggregate  growth  rates)  account  for 
only  about  6%  of  the  people  who  live  in  de- 
veloping countries,  and  have  often  been  as- 
sociated with  massive  aid  transfers.  If  the  re- 
maining 94';  were  to  receive  the  same 
amounts  per  capita,  U.S.  aid  appropriations 
would  have  had  to  reach  $130  billion  over 
the  past  16  years,  about  three  and  one-half 
times  the  actual  level  of  aid.  Other  donors' 
contributions  ( currently  accounting  for  two- 
fifths  of  the  aid  flow)  would  have  had  to 
increase  by  the  same  proportions. 

This  gives  us  some  indications  of  how  much 
aid  the  developing  countries  need.  More, 
much  more,  if  they  are  to  bring  their  income 
levels  even  within  hailing  distance  of  current 
northern  levels  by  the  end  of  this  century. 
On  the  other  hand,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
industrial  countries,  the  present  level  of  aid 
seems  to  be  about  the  right  price  for  the 
diverse  collection  of  diplomatic,  military, 
economic,  and  philanthropic  benefits  they  re- 
ceive in  exchange  for  their  outlays.  Aid  out- 
lays, after  rising  sharply  from  the  early  Fif- 
ties through  the  early  Sixties,  have  stabilized 
over  the  past  four  or  five  years.  The  infer- 
ence Is  that  in  view  of  other  claims  on  rich 
nations'  resources,  present  aid  levels  reflect 
social  opportunity  costs  as  perceived  by 
donors. 

Therefore,  as  might  be  expected,  donors' 
and  recipients'  views  diverge.  Donors  appar- 
ently are  much  less  concerned  in  practice 
than  in  theory  about  the  possible  dangers 
stemming  from  a  world  permanently  divided 
into  rich  and  poor  nations.  Recipients,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  much  less  worried  in  practice 
than  in  theory  about  the  possible  harmful 
social  and  political  effects  of  excessive  de- 
pendence on  aid  from  imperialist  countries. 
In  fact,  they  are  currently  bargaining  for 
preferential  trade  access  to  the  markets  of  in- 
dustrial countries,  and  higher  prices  for  com- 
modities through  International  agreements. 
Both  of  these,  if  achieved,  are  virtually  guar- 
anteed to  cement  their  economic  and  political 
dependence  even  more  closely  than  aid,  de- 
spite the  apparently  automatic  and  market- 
determined  nature  of  the  transfers. 

Nor  have  the  LDCs  invariably  demonstrated 
as  much  zeal  In  pursuit  of  domestic  reforms 
as  they  have  toward  revisions  in  rich  coun- 
tries' aid  and  trade  policies.  In  his  recent 
study  of  economic  policies  toward  developing 
countries,  Professor  Harry  Johnson  has  dem- 
onstrated, with  balance  and  clarity,  how  the 
present  barriers  to  LDC  growth  Include  not 
only  external  constraints   (tariff  structures 


that  discriminate  against  LDCs,  immigration 
controls,  restrictions  on  capital  movements, 
high-cost  aid  tying,  etc.),  but  also  domestic 
ones  (excessive  protection,  over-valued  cur- 
rencies. Ideological  attachments  to  govern- 
ment controls  that  appear  excessive  in  light 
of  limited  administrative  skills,  fondness  for 
investments  that  are  more  monumental  than 
productive;  a  reluctance  to  accept  foreign 
private  investment,  domestic  price  systems 
that  encourage  high-cost  manufacturinf;  and 
discourage   aKricultural   development). 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion 
of  the  remedies  for  LDC  defections  from 
economic  grace.  But  since  no  one,  despite 
all  too  frequent  preconceptions  to  the  con- 
trary, knows  all  the  sure  formulas  for  eco- 
nomic development — or  at  times  perhaps, 
any  of  them — we  don't  know  whether  the 
remedies  are  really  remedies,  necessary  for 
promoting  economic  development.  Overval- 
ued currencies?  Look  at  tlie  ruble — or,  some 
might  say.  the  dollar.  Pervasive  government 
controls  over  the  private  sector?  Japan's  de- 
velopment was  built  on  it.  Excessive  depend- 
ence on  handouts  (in  Hans  Morgenthau's 
quaint  phrase,  "bum  and  beggar  nations")? 
Taiwan,  Israel,  Jordan,  South  Korea,  and 
the  other  success  stories  couldn't  have  got- 
ten anywhere  without  passing  tlirough  a 
"beggar"  stage.  Doubts  about  foreign  capi- 
tal? Mez  chers  colleges! 

ABSORPTIVE-CAPACITY    HUMBUG 

This  snowballing  of  alleged   prerequisites 
to  development  is  related  to  another  con- 
cept that  has  contributed  to  misspecifying 
the  economic  gap.  The  inability  of  economi- 
cally backward  nations  to  use  massive  capi- 
tal transfers  effectively  has  been  defined  in 
the  expression  "absorptive  capacity."  and  it 
has  been  claimed  that  LDCs  are  now  getting 
all  the  aid  they  can  "absorb."  This  expres- 
sion involves  a  good  deal  of  humbug,  so  let's 
try  to  straighten  it  out.  If  the  purpose  is 
simply  to  raise   living  standards,   then   ab- 
sorptive capacity  is  not  a  significant  barrier. 
The   rate   at   which   Investment  can   be   in- 
creased is  likely  to  be  a  barrier,  but  when 
investment    opportunities    are    limited,    aid 
can   switch  over   to  consumption   subsidies 
which   have   much   more  elastic  limits.   In- 
vestment in  most  countries  rarely  rises  at 
more  than  15 'i   per  year  for  prolonged  pe- 
riods,   but   the    rich    countries    have    never 
really  brought  their  resources  to  bear  on  the 
problem  of  LDC  living  standards.  In  the  few 
cases  cited  in  our  table,  where  aid  was  both 
massive  and  effectively  administered,  most 
people's  preconceptions  about  absorptivef  ca- 
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paclty  for  Investment  had  to  be  jettlsone<L 
And  even  then,  the  rich  countries  did  not 
fully  enlUt  the  capacities  of  their  prlrats 
sectors. 

This  Is  a  major  weakness  In  the  structiire 
of  aid  to  developing  countrlea,  becaua*  It 
Is  cle«r  that  If  material  progress  Is  the  aim, 
the  rich  countries  have  no  Instrument  so 
effective  as  the  modem  corporation.  Yet 
Ideological  hostilities  and  Ignorance  on  both 
sides  have  prevented  any  significant  prog- 
ress. U.S.  annual  manufacturing  Investment 
In  all  developing  countries  combined  Is  less 
than  Its  annual  Investment  In  Canadian 
manufacturing.  Private  Investors  of  all  OECD 
countries  combined  invest  directly  about  92 
billion  annually  in  developing  countries, 
most  of  It  for  mineral  extraction.  Total 
rich-country  private  Investment  In  poor 
countries  Is  somewhat  leas  than  the  annual 
domestic  private   Investment  of  Belgium. 

Not  only  Is  absorptive  capacity  reduced  by 
inability  to  use  private  Industrial  Initiatives 
effectively,  and  by  our  natural  preference  to 
think  small  when  it  comes  to  voting  public 
funds  for  foreigners,  but  It  Is  also  narrowed 
by  the*  h»blt  of  using  the  wrong  intellectual 
framework  In  thinking  about  the  problem. 
We  often  hear  that  aid  Is  used  unwisely  In 
underdeveloped  countries,  so  therefore  there 
Is  something  wrong.  Of  course  there  Is — the 
countries  are  underdeveloped.  To  apply  the 
economic  efBclency  standards  of  Western  Eu- 
rope or  North  America  to  gauge  the  Invest- 
ment performance  of  LDCs  Is  ridiculous.  If 
they  could  Invest  capital  as  effectively,  main- 
tain machinery  and  equipment  as  well,  ad- 
minister public  and  private  enterprises  as 
smoothly,  they  would  be  rich,  not  poor. 
Waste  and  Inefficiency  should  be  looked  on 
as  normal  companions  of  an  accelerated  de- 
velopment effort,  not  to  be  encouraged  or 
placidly  accepted,  but  as  elements  that  can 
only  be  reduced  gradually.  Once  we  realize 
that  different  standards  of  performance  are 
necessary  for  LDCs.  then  absorptive  capacity 
becomes  a  Sexlble  concept  Indeed,  even  if 
confined  solely  to  Investment  and  technical 
assistance. 

So  far  as  the  economic  gap  Is  concerned, 
then,  I  have  said  that  there  Is  no  practical 
way  to  fill  it  with  the  amount  of  aid  that 
the  recipients  require.  Prom  the  donors' 
standpoint  there  seems  to  be  no  strong  urge 
to  raise  the  ante.  What  does  this  Imply  for 
the  question  we  started  out  with — how  much 
aid  do  developing  countries  need?  The  an- 
swer seems  simple.  All  they  can  get,  except 
when  countries  are  too  underdeveloped  to 
handle  large  sums  in  a  hurry  (many  African 
nations  today  might  serve  as  cases  In  point) . 

AND    NOW.    THS    OTHn    iJtCXTNAS 

So  far.  I've  talked  as  If  developing  coun- 
tries needed  only  economic  aid  to  fill  In  the 
distance  between  present  reality  and  some 
version  of  that  relentless  vision  of  a  good 
society  that  dogs  us  all  differently.  In  a  way — 
a  backward  one — we  might  say  that  filling 
the  economic  gap  takes  care  of  all  the  oth- 
ers. This  Is  true  only  In  the  restricted  sense 
that  all  the  gaps  act  to  some  extent  as  bar- 
riers to  bridging  the  others.  If  one  Is  over- 
come, there  Is  prima  facie  evidence  that  the 
others  are  relatively  small.  They  interact,  and 
filling  any  of  them  has  Implications  for  the 
state  of  the  others, 

RKACHINC  TUk  SOCIAL   MATmiZ 

But  can  or  should  rich  countries  address 
themselves  directly  to  the  social,  poUtlcal, 
psychological,  cultural  elements  of  the  gap. 
rather  than  Indirectly  through  economic  aid? 
An  economist  must  tread  this  gix)und  care- 
ftilly.  and  I  wUl  be  brief.  A  social  anthro- 
pologist has  tried  to  answer  this  question, 
on  the  basis  of  the  Afrlc*n  experience: 

"There  Is  much  to  be  gained,  and  many 
miaconcepUons  can  be  avoided,  if  the  eco- 
nomic problem  of  an  underdeveloped  com- 
munity is  framed,  not  in  terms  of  the  vicious 
circle  of  poverty,  Malthualan  pre*sur«  or  In- 


adequate capital  formation,  etc.,  but  In  terms 
of  strategic  factors  of  an  ultimate  character, 
namely  Its  sodal  and  psychological  Inertia 
.  .  .  Economic  development  of  an  under- 
developed people  by  themselves  Is  not  com- 
patible with  maintenance  of  their  traditional 
customs  and  mores  .  .  .  What  Is  needed  Is  a 
revolution  In  the  totality  of  social,  cultural 
and  religious  Institutions  and  habits,  and 
thus  In  their  psychological  attitudes,  their 
philosophy  and  way  of  life.  .  .  . 

"If  economic  progress  is  deemed  desirable 
and  necessary  policy  Is  to  be  formulated  to 
achieve  this  end,  the  cart  could  In  a  certain 
sense  be  put  before  the  horse,  In  that  eco- 
nomic changes  can  be  utilized  to  generate 
the  social  revolution." ' 

The  author  seems  to  be  saying  that  eco- 
nomic In.struments,  If  properly  used,  may 
catalyze  the  social  changes  that  lead  to  a 
multidimensional  development.  Yet  we  often 
hear  that  economic  Instruments  cannot  work 
effectively  as  agents  of  change,  because  they 
would  create  unacceptable  strains  In  a  rather 
rigid  social  system.  The  Impediments  to  eco- 
nomic growth  Imposed  by  the  caste  system 
In  rural  India  are  often  cited  as  a  case  In 
point.' 

Perhaps  the  basic  point  Is  that  students 
of  sociology,  anthropology  and  psychology  are 
In  a  difficult  position.  They  observe  rather 
clearly  the  limitations  of  a  strictly  "eco- 
nomic"  approach  to  aid.  without  disposing  of 
the  Instruments  to  surmount  those  limita- 
tions. 

There  are.  of  course,  aspects  of  aid  that 
do  go  rather  directly  to  some  of  the  issues  of 
social  change.  To  the  extent  that  technical 
assistance,  foreign  training,  subsidies  to  edu- 
cation or  the  Peace  Corps  Introduce  new  ways 
of  looking  at  issues,  they  may  serve  as  cata- 
lysts for  the  social  situation.  Of  course,  they 
may  also  disclose  strains  that  serve  to  solidify 
resistance  to  social  change. 

The  approach  suggested  by  the  above  quo- 
tation may  In  the  short  run  be  more  practical 
than  any  attempt  to  operate  directly  on  social 
organizations  and  attitudes  In  a  world  where 
nationalism  reigns  and  zenophobta  Is  the 
order  of  the  day.  In  order  to  catalyze  develop- 
ment, economic  aid  can  be  used  deliberately 
with  the  advice-  of  behavioral  scientists  as  a 
lever  to  affect  the  social  matrix. 

This  proposal  has  two  obvious  disadvan- 
tages. First,  It  makes  heavy  demands  on  the 
behavioral  scientists:  are  they  confident 
enough  of  their  knowledge  to  be  sure  which 
catalysts  will  be  positive  and  which  negative 
In  terms  of  any  stated  set  of  goals?  Second, 
since  the  Issues  overlap,  social  change  and 
desired  political  change  may  not  go  hand  In 
hand.  If  social  revolutions  are  held  necessary 
In  some  instances,  are  their  poUtlcal  con- 
sequences likely  to  be  acceptable  to  aid 
donors?  I  venture  to  guess  that  our  ability  to 
predict  this  interaction  correctly  Is  limited. 

A    VOTZ    FOB    THK   BEHAVIORIST 

These  disadvantages  are,  In  my  opinion, 
probably  less  than  those  that  have  already 
been  Incurred  by  Insufficient  attention  to  the 
noneconomlc  elements  In  development.  A 
more  important  role  for  behavioral  science  In 
the  plantilng  and  review  of  economic  aid 
would  probably  benefit  the  long-run  Interests 
of  donors,  and  at  the  very  least  make  clear  to 
recipients  some  of  the  Implicit  Inconsistencies 
between  their  modernizing  objectives  and 
their  existing  value  systems. 

BorrH  coNTmoL:  pro  and  con 
Finally,    a    word    about    the    population 
growth  gap.  It  has  been  argued  that  rapid 
population  growth  Is  not  necessarily  a  dls- 
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advantage  for  development— one  might  cite 
Israel,  Mexico  and  some  of  the  Central  Amer- 
ican countries  as  examples.  The  challenge  of 
Incorporating  more  people  productively  may 
stimulate  positive  responses,  and  so  on. 
Larger  populations  may  make  possible  more 
division  of  labor,  economies  of  scale  and 
higher  real  Incomes.  Optimum  population  is 
a  vague  concept :  the  conservationist  has  one 
idea,  the  economist,  the  sociologist,  the 
politician  each  another,  and  so  on. 

It  does  seem  clear,  however,  that  some 
countries  are  clearly  adding  people  too  fast 
to  please  anyone  who  takes  a  national  view- 
point. India,  Pakistan,  China.  Ceylon  are 
standard  examples.  If  labor  productivity  is 
low,  then  the  benefits  from  birth  control 
may  outweigh  the  cost  manyfold.*  To  an 
economist,  therefore,  population  control  ef- 
forts seem  well  worth  subsidizing,  even  to 
the  point  of  paying  bonuses  for  limiting 
births  in  some  LDCs.  Governments  have 
often  adopted  the  opposite  device — i>ay- 
ments  to  families  for  bearing  children — so 
that  the  idea  of  financial  Incentives  for  in- 
fluencing family  size  is  no  novelty.  In  cases 
where  this  is  not  feasible,  or  the  need  for 
family  limitation  is  less  urgent,  government 
subsidy  of  birth-control  information  and  of 
the  devices  adopted  seems  most  desirable. 
In  terms  of  the  criterion  of  aid  requirements, 
population  control  may  often  appear  the 
most  effective  method  for  reducing  the 
amount  and  time  span  of  dependence  on 
foreign  capital. 

We  are  a  long  way  from  felicity  in  the  re- 
lations between  rich  and  poor  countries. 
There  is  a  heritage  of  mistrust,  reinforced 
by  the  LDCs'  knowledge  that  they  are  de- 
pendent on  rich  countries  for  technological 
prog^ss,  for  economic  and  technical  assist- 
ance and  often  even  for  the  exemplars  of 
society's  cultural  standards,  both  popular 
and  elite.  In  this  hothouse  of  resentment  and 
dependence,  we  can  expect  a  luxuriant  grovirth 
of  hostility,  rationalized  on  ideological 
groimds.  and  easily  utilized  as  elements  of 
broader  International  power  conflicts. 

There  Is  no  easy  way  around  these  dif- 
ficulties. No  levels  of  aid  that  now  eeem 
likely  can  accomplish  the  reconciliation.  For 
that  matter,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  vast 
increases  in  aid  would  reduce  the  resent- 
ments for  long. 

The  obvious  answer  seems  to  be  found  In 
the  political  cliche — "If  you  can't  beat  them 
Join  them."  The  rich  countries  could 
deliberately  adopt  policies  aimed  at  foster- 
ing the  social  revolutions  that  may  appear 
to  be  necesary  conditions  of  development. 
As  a  practical  matter,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  such  policies  would  have  much 
content.  It  Is  one  thing  to  announce  sup- 
port for  revolutionary  social  and  economic 
change.  It  is  another  thing  to  effect  those 
changes  by  the  machinery  of  Intergovern- 
mental relations.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  the 
rich  capitalist  cotintries  would  support 
regimes  that  insisted  on  drastic  redistribu- 
tions of  wealth;  yet  the  present  distribution 
of  property  and  power  in  certain  Latin 
American  countries  is  alleged,  for  example, 
to  be  Inconsistent  with  the  goal  of  effective 
progress  In  economic  development. 

BriTEB   CHOICX 

Therefore,  In  many  cases,  the  choice  is  be- 
tween providing  aid  where  the  political  or 
social  conditions  are  Inopportune  and  not 
providing  aid  at  all.  Haiti  and  the  Philip- 
pines may  be  cited  as  examples.  In  one  case, 
donors  have  all  but  susf>ended  aid,  as  an 
indication  of  poUtlcal  mistrust.  In  the  other, 
aid  has  been  continued  because  the  political 
consequences  of  no  aid  were  assumed  to  be 
more  unfavorable  to  donors'  Interests.  In 
neither  case  is  there  much  hope  for  rapid 
development.  In  the  absence  of  major  poUt- 
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leal  and  social  changes.  Yet  It  Is  clear  that 
neither  the  withholding  nor  granting  of  aid 
has  been  a  major  element  in  contributing  to 
those  changes.  This  U  not  to  say  that  aia 
can  never  be  an  effective  political  weapon — 
the  recent  history  of  Brazil  and  Indonesia 
offers  testimony  enough.  But  we  may  well 
close  by  asking  whether  the  changes  so  in- 
duced, favorable  as  they  may  be  to  donors' 
immediate  political  interests,  really  do  much 
to  overcome  the  underlying  social  and  eco- 
nomic weaknesses  that  made  the  weapon 
effective.  The  endless  rotation  of  fragile  re- 
gimes seems  to  be  a  trademark  of  many  poor 
countries.  As  long  as  Uiey  are  so  easUy  Jug- 
gled, it  is  evident  to  me  that,  in  those  coun- 
tries at  least,  the  more  enduring  accompllsh- 
mento  of  foreign  aid  remain  largely  pro- 
spective. 

The  ultimate  gap  of  course  lies  in  rich  and 
poor  countries'  perceptions  of  the  issues. 
Donors  hypothesize  a  relationship  among 
poUtlcal  stabiUty.  economic  growth  catalyzed 
by  aid.  and  donors'  self-interest.  In  fact,  eco- 
nomic growth  and  political  stability  are  often 
Inconsistent.  So  the  dilemma  is  genuine,  U 
It  is  true  (as  I  doubt)  that  political  stability 
In  LDCs  Is  always  preferable  to  political 
instability.  Furthermore,  donors  try  to  limit 
the  application  of  this  h>-pothesls  by  Invok- 
ing absorptive  capacity  and  LDC  economic 
derelictions  to  rationalize  Inadequate  aid 
levels. 

Recipients,  on  the  other  hand,  have  tended 
to  follow  the  normal  and  convenient  device 
of  putting  the  blame  on  Dad.  If  only  aid 
were  bigger,  trade  concessions  greater,  rich 
countries  less  neo-colonial,  then,  brothers, 
then.  .  .  . 

In  fact,  of  course,  all  parties  are  to  some 
extent  at  fault — the  rich  too  stingy  and  too 
free  with  avuncular  Ideology,  the  poor  reluc- 
tant to  abandon  their  own  cherished  stereo- 
types for  a  harsher  reality.  We  need  great 
men  on  both  sides  to  bridge  thU  ultimate 
gap  of  communication — the  most  delicately 
fashioned  bridge  of  aU,  its  cables  spun  from 
a  treasury  of  goodwill.  Its  roadway  built  on 
wisdom  In  the  affairs  of  men  and  states.  Its 
plUurs  sculpted  from  the  rock  of  common 
material  interests,  it  remains  an  open  ques- 
tion whether  any  of  us  will  ever  attend  the 
ribbon-cutting  ceremony  for  this  particular 
construction.  If  we  do,  our  careers  would  be 
rewarded  with  an  unexampled  felicity. 

[Prom  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
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Book  Review:  Experts  on  World's  Economy 

Probe   Growing  Rich-Poor   Gap 

(By  Harold  J.  Wlegand) 

Reshaping  the  World  Economy:  Rich 
Countries  and  Poor.  Edited  by  John  A.  Pin- 
cus.   (Prentice-Hall,  Inc.  176  pp.  $4.95.) 

In  what  he  describes  as  an  Introduction 
to  the  role  of  world  economy  in  the  develop- 
ment of  poor  nations,  John  A.  Plncus,  an 
economist  with  the  Rand  Corporation,  has 
assembled  a  group  of  distinguished  authori- 
ties to  present  their  views,  and  challenges, 
on  today's  economio  policies  and  institu- 
tions. 

The  contributors.  Including  Barbara  Ward 
and  Gunnar  Myrdal,  find  considerable  room 
for  disagreement.  Myrdal,  lor  example,  sees 
the  international  economy  as  operating  in 
some  ways  against  the  interests  of  the  poor 
countries.  There  are  wide  differences  over 
the  value  of  foreign  aid  to  underdeveloped 
countries. 

On  one  thing  there  is  no  dissent:  The  rich 
are  getting  richer  and  the  poor  are  getting 
poorer.  The  poor  are  also  getting  children 


cal  solutions  is  where  the  arguments  begin. 
Can  the  rich  help  the  poor?  Do  aid  and  in- 
vestment programs  make  a  difference? 

The  essays  in  this  book  define  the  prob- 
lems and  offer  realistic  assessments  on  such 
controversial  issues  as  commodity  price-fix- 
ing, foreign  assistance  programs  with  no 
strings,  presumably,  attached,  and  the  pos- 
sibilities of  economic  aUlances  between  un- 
derdeveloped nations  pointing  the  way  to  a 
new  shape  for  a  troubled  world  economy. 

Despite  foreign  aid  to  underdeveloped 
countries  that  h;is  risen  from  an  average  of 
$2  billion  annually  In  the  early  FlfUes  to  $7.4 
billion  by  1966,  the  world  remains  divided 
Into  rich  and  poor  countries,  and  the  rich 
countries'  per  capita  incomes  are  growing 
faster  and  thereby  widening  the  existing  di- 
visions. 

World  poverty,  as  Mr.  Plncus  points  out  in 
his  introduction,  is  not  only  widespread;  It  is 
also  the  dominant  fact  of  life  for  most  peo- 
ple. Economic  development  that  would  help 
these  people  is  not  an  exercise  In  economic 
or  socliU  theory  alone;  It  Is  a  vital  Issue  of 
domestic  and  International  politics.  Most  of 
the  warfare  In  tlie  last  two  decades  has 
broken  out  In  underdeveloped  coimtrles. 

Foreign  aid,  no  matter  how  lavishly  given, 
has  not  on  Its  record  offered  convincing  evi- 
dence that  It  Is  an  effective  political  tool. 
Economists  do  not  even  agree  on  its  benefits 
to  fKwr  countries.  In  some  cases.  It  has  merely 
increased  the  power  of  recipient  governments 
to  control  economic  life. 

It  has,  nevertheless,  often  overshadowed 
the  role  of  trade  In  relations  between  rich 
and  poor  countries,  although  the  value  of 
this  trade  Is  far  larger  than  the  aid  flows. 

Mr.  Pincus  inclines  to  the  view  that  under 
competitive  conditions,  trade  and  foreign  in- 
vestment are  likely  to  promote  the  economic 
development  of  poor  countries. 

He  points  out  that  many  authorities  hold 
that  present-day  tariff  barriers  and  Import 
restrictions  are  oriented  toward  rich  coun- 
tries' needs  and  are  Inherently  biased  against 
the  Interests  of  less-developed  countries. 

Yet  It  Is  trade  that  can  make  a  poor  coun- 
try less  poor  by  providing  a  market  for  pri- 
mary commodities,  the  lood  and  raw  material 
in  which  tlielr  International  competitive  posi- 
tion is  strong,  and  the  revenues  from  which 
can  be  used  in  part  to  Import  the  capital 
equipment  needed  to  increase  productivity 
in  agriculture  and  Industry. 

The  following  articles  represent  a  cross 
section  of  opinion  both  sympathetic  to 
and  critical  of  the  foreign  aid  concept. 
They  served  in  part  as  background  ma- 
terial for  the  seminar  participants: 
(Prom  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment] 
The  Fiscal  Year  1969  AID  Request 

The  President's  request  for  economic  as- 
sistance for  fiscal  1969  Is  $2,498  million.  This 
appropriation,  repayments  on  prior  loans, 
and  recoveries  will  provide  AID  with  $2,705 
milUon  for  programing  next  year. 

The  fiscal  1969  request  is  $132  million  less 
than  the  request  for  fiscal  1968.  Because  of 
the  28  percent  cut  by  the  Congress,  It  Is  $603 
million  more  than  the  fiscal  1968  appropria- 
tion. 

The  request  Includes  $1,625  million  in  loans 
and  technical  assistance  for  development 
purposes.  An  additional  $595  million  In  Sup- 
porting Assistance  funds  is  requested  to  help 
strengthen  political  and  economic  stability, 
principally  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  requested  budget  will  finance  AID  pro- 
grams in  55  countries,  9  less  than  this  year 


Loans.    Technical    Assistance,    Alliance    for 
Progress,  and  Supporting  Assistance. 

$765  million  Is  requested  for  Development 
Loans  for  Asia  and  Africa.  These  dollar  re- 
payable loans  finance  the  purchase  of  U.S. 
goods  and  services  for  specific  development 
projects  such  as  fertilizer  and  power  plants, 
irrigation  works,  telecommunications  im- 
provement, etc.,  and  finance  the  Import  of 
U.S. -produced  cqtilpment.  spare  parts  and 
raw  materials  needed  for  general  economic 
growth. 

The  request  for  Technical  Assistance  Is 
$235  million.  These  funds  finance  the  serv- 
ices of  American  experts  and  advisers  and 
help  the  developing  countries  to  build  basic 
Institutions  and  develop  human  skills. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  request  is  $025 
mllion.  This  Includes  $515  million  for  loans 
and  $110  million  for  Technical  Assistance  as 
the  U.S.  share  of  the  ctxjperatlve  effort  to- 
ward social  reform  and  economic  and  politi- 
cal development  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

For  Supporting  Assistance,  the  request  is 
$595  mlUlon.  This  Is  planned  fur  seven  coun- 
tries, with  Just  four  due  to  receive  95  percent 
of  all  Supporting  Assistance — Vietnam. 
Korea,  Laos  and  Thailand.  The  remaining 
five  percent  is  proposed  for  the  Dominican 
Republic,  the  Congo  and  Haiti. 

The  other  portions  of  the  fiscal  year  1969 
budget  request  will  support  the  following: 
Contingency  Fund,  $45  million;  Voluntary 
Contributions  to  International  Organiza- 
tions, $154.3  mUlion;  American  Sponsored 
Schools  and  Hospitals  Abroad.  $15.1  million; 
Surveys  of  Investment  Opportunities.  SI. 5 
million:  and  AID  and  State  Department  Ad- 
ministrative Expenses,  $62.6  million, 

COUNTRY    PROGRAMS 

The  request  will  provide  $2,350  mllUon  for 
country  and  regional  programs  in  fiscal  year 
1969.  These  proposed  program  levels  repre- 
sent AID  Judgment  at  the  time  the  budget 
was  prepared.  They  are  illustrative,  however, 
and  may  be  changed  as  circumstances  de- 
velop or  priorities  change.  The  proposed  pro- 
gram levels  by  country  follow: 
Latin  America 
(In  millions  of  dollars] 


Argentina 


1.9 


Bolivia    ^•'- '^ 

BrazU    214.6 


Chile 


83.0 


Colombia    ^5. 1 

CosU  Rica ^"^ 

Dominican  Republic 55-4 

Ecuador    *-^ 

EI   Salvador  - '"•* 

Guatemala    ^2.7 

8.5 


Guyana 
Haiti 


2.5 

Honduras   .— ^^^ 


1.0 
2 

14.2 

13.2 

7.3 


The  problem^  posed  by  the  growing  dispar-     and  self-help  funds  for  13  additional  African 
Ity  between  the  "have"  and  the  "have  not"     countries.  Ninety  percent  of  the  country  pro- 


Ity 

nations  of  the  world;  the  problems  of  ex- 
ploding populations  and  diminishing  food 
suppUee,  are  all  too  visible.  Finding  practi- 


gram  funds  wiU  be  spent  in  15  countries. 

The  appropriation  request  is  divided  into 
four  major  funding  categories.  Development 


Jamaica    

Mexico 

Nicaragua 

P.anama    

Paraguay    

Peru    -     3^-^ 

Uruguay   |  J 

Venezuela    ^- ^ 

Near  East  and  South  Asia 

Afghanistan    -       8.5 

India  ,^a 

Jordan    1°-^ 

Nepal    ,oc 

Pakistan    

Turkey    

East  Asia 

Burma ^ 

Indonesia    °  i- •  " 

Korea    .-- ^ 

Laos    - ^^-^ 

Philippines — -  ill 

Thailand ''■^•° 


185.5 
64.9 
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Africm 
(In  mlllloiu  of  dotlan) 

Cameroon .1 

Congo  (Klnsbaaa)   8.9 

Ethiopia    10.8 

Cihar.a    17.5 

Guinea    .0 

Ivory  Coast   .08 

Kenya    2.0 

Liberia 10.3 

Malagasy  Republic   .04 

Malawi    .8 

Mali .0« 

Morocco    10.3 

Niger    .3 

Nigeria    10.5 

Senegal    .4 

Somali   Republic   2.5 

Tanzania    . 1.9 

Togo .2 

T\inl8la  23.3 

Uganda  6. 1 

Upper   Volta .1 

Vietnam 
Vietnam 480  0 

REGIONAL    PROGRAMS 

About  $163  million  Is  available  for  regional 
programs  on  a  world-wide  basis: 

In  Latin  America,  the  total  is  969.9  mil- 
lion. This  Includes  $29  million  for  U.S.  sup- 
port to  the  efforts  of  the  Ave  Central  Ameri- 
can countries  and  Panama  to  perfect  their 
Common  Market  and  establish  a  Central 
American  Economic  Community. 

Regional  projects  In  the  Near  East  and 
South  Asia  are  designed  to  help  solve  com- 
mon problems  through  the  development  of 
training  and  joint  action  programs.  Funds 
are  Included  for  the  support  of  the  Central 
Treaty  Organization  which  promotes  re- 
gional cooperation  among  Iran,  Turkey  and 
Pakistan. 

In  Africa.  $71.3  million  or  40  percent  of  the 
fiscal  1969  request  Is  planned  for  regional 
and  multi-donor  programs.  In  addition.  $2.4 
million  In  s-elf-help  funds  will  permit  fund- 
ing of  projects  costing  between  $50,000  and 
$100,000  in  13  countries  not  receiving  other 
types  of  American  assistance. 

Technical  Assistance  funds  amounting  to 
$18.3  million,  almost  double  the  amount  in 
fiscal  1968.  are  programed  for  regional  activi- 
ties in  East  Asia. 

THE    BUDGET    PROCESS 

The  President's  request  was  based  on  the 
best  Judgment  of  the  Executive  Branch,  be- 
ginning with  the  US.  officials  stationed 
abroad  who  know  the  opportunities  for  eco- 
nomic advancement  and  the  development 
needs  of  each  country: 

Based  on  policy  instruction  and  guidelines 
from  the  AID  Administrator,  each  AID  over- 
seas mission  prepared  a  proposed  Country 
Assistance  Program  for  review  and  approval 
by  the  Ambassador  before  submission  to 
Washington. 

In  Washington,  these  proposals  were  sub- 
jected to  intensive  review  by  AID  and  other 
agencies  such  as  the  Department  of  State, 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

A  special  Interdepartmental  task  force  fur- 
ther reviewed  the  proposals  before  submis- 
sion to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  finally 
to  the  President. 

In  the  course  of  the  review,  the  request 
was  reduced  by  about  $800  million.  It  Is  a 
tight  budget  tailored  to  fit  a  tight  sltuaUon 
and  the  minimum  necessary  to  maintain  the 
development  momentum  now  underway  in 
the  developing  world. 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  10.  1968] 
Crisis  in  Development 
The  rich  nations  of  the  West,  led  by  the 
United  SUtes,  started  the  Development  Dec- 


ade with  great  fanfare  and  promise  Just  eight 
years  ago.  Now.  led  by  the  United  States,  the 
rich  se«m  bent  on  inviting  a  dangerous  crisis 
in  their  program  of  aid  to  the  poor. 

Even  though  the  rich  have  added  enor- 
mously to  their  wealth  in  recent  years,  the 
amount  of  foreign  aid  they  have  provided  has 
been  relatively  static.  Now  It  is  starting  to 
decline.  The  British,  plagued  by  monetary 
troubles,  have  had  to  devalue  the  pound, 
thus  automatically  cutting  the  buying  power 
of  their  funds  to  the  developing  countries. 
The  French,  in  the  midst  of  sudden  social 
and  economic  breakdown,  are  planning  to 
trim  their  development  efforts.  Even  the  rich 
Germans  talk  In  terms  of  reducing  and  bl- 
laterallzlng  their  aid.  And  the  United  States, 
troubled  by  Inflation  and  the  need  to  econ- 
omize In  an  election  year,  regards  aid  as  a 
natural  target  for  cutbacks. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
has  reflected  this  neo-lsolattonlst  trend  by 
refusing  to  authorize  $200  million  for  the 
Asian  Development  Bank  and  $160  million 
for  the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion. These  are  relatively  minor  outlays,  but — 
because  the  United  States  has  been  recog- 
nized as  the  key  donor — the  refusal  of  the 
world's  richest  country  to  make  minimal 
contributions  confirms  other  wealthy  nations 
in  their  niggardliness. 

A  decline  in  aid  will  not  result  merely  in 
slowing  down  economic  development  and 
thus  widening  the  gulf  that  already  separates 
the  rich  minority  from  the  poor  majority.  It 
is  also  bound  to  be  accomplished  by  a  rise 
in  political  tensions  and  an  Increase  in  vio- 
lent outbrealcs  that  are  the  products  of  frus- 
tration and  poverty  The  prospect  of  a  Watts 
or  a  Detroit  occurring  on  a  world  scale  is 
altogether  likely  if  aid  and  Interest  diminish. 

The  tragedy  of  this  new  and  frightening 
indifference  among  the  rich  is  that  the  poor 
countries  are  in  a  much  better  position  to 
absorb  aid  effectively  than  they  were  when 
aid  was  more  freely  forthcoming.  They  have 
acquired  the  basic  skills:  they  have  learned 
to  consen-e  rather  than  waste:  they  have  be- 
come adept  at  choosing  priorities.  Now  they 
have  exp)ertlse  aVwell  as  expectations. 

For  all  the  problems  currently  afflicting 
them,  the  rich  nations  cannot  permit  a 
shrinkage  of  aid.  They  must  somehow  dem- 
onstrate that  they  have  a  deep  and  continu- 
ing commitment  to  the  welfare  of  the  poor. 
What  is  needed  and  what  Is  so  obviously 
lacking  is  the  determination  among  the  mi- 
nority to  do  what  they  can  for  the  majority. 
The  only  way  to  deal  with  global  poverty  is 
to  combat  it  as  effectively  as  resources  will 
allow. 

As  the  leading  donor  nation,  the  United 
States  has  a  responsibility  to  maintain  its 
aid  program.  The  first  essential  is  passage  of 
the  contribution  to  I.D.A.  to  keep  in  opera- 
tion this  valuable  multilateral  agency  for 
financing  development.  American  support  for 
IDA.  will  bring  contributions  from  other 
rich  nations,  and  it  will  give  reassurance  to 
the  poor  that  the  United  States  has  the  will — 
If  not  all  the  means — to  help  in  their  de- 
velopment. 

(Prom  Harvard  Business  Review, 
January-February  19681 
Impact  of  Foreign  Aid  on  U.S.  Exports 
(By  Charles  D.  Hyson  and  Alan  M.  Strout) 
(Note. — Statistical    analyses    reveal    bene- 
ficial effect  of  economic  assistance  on  private 
commercial  trade  with  developing  countries.) 

rOREWARD 

The  question  of  how  much  impact  direct 
government  procurement  of  commodities  for 
shipment  to  developing  countries  has  on  U.S. 
trade  and  private  commercial  exports  has 
aroused  considerable  public  debate.  The  con- 
troversy stems,  at  least  in  part,  from  the 
difficulty  of  trying  to  measure  the  overall 
effectiveness  of  such  assistance  In  (a)  induc- 


ing economic  growth,  (b)  creating  addiUonal 
Import  demand  usually  generated  by  eco- 
nomic growth,  and  (c)  evaluating  the  US. 
share  of  the  Increased  demand.  In  this  article 
the  authors,  both  of  whom  are  with  the 
Agency  for  International  Development.  De- 
partment of  State,  offer  the  results  of  sta- 
tistical Investigations  based  on  a  study  by 
AID  of  33  noncommunlst  countries  over  the 
period  1960  to  1965.  Mr.  Hyson  Is  Special 
Assistant  for  Economics  and  Trade  in  the 
Office  of  Private  Resources.  Mr.  Strout  is 
Chief  of  the  Program  Policy  Division  in  the 
Office  of  Program  and  Policy  Coordination. 

During  fiscal  1966  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  (AID)  spent  $1.1  bil- 
lion in  the  United  States  procuring  com- 
modities for  shipment  to  developing  coun- 
tries as  a  part  of  the  U.S.  foreign  assistance 
program.  As  a  result,  U.S.  businessmen  are 
keenly  concerned  with  the  question:  "How 
much  impact  does  direct  government  pro- 
curement of  U.S.  goods  for  export  to  de- 
veloping countries  have  on  U.S.  trade  and.  In 
particular,  on  commercial  exports  by  private 
businessmen?" 

The  question  has  aroused  considerable  de- 
bate. Among  businessmen  whose  overseas 
markets  have  expanded  because  of  foreign 
assistance,  the  aid  program  has  received  very 
strong  support.  For  example,  Charles  B.  Bak- 
er, administrative  vice  president  of  the  U.S. 
Steel  Corporation,  has  pointed  out  that: 
".  .  .  it  is  largely  due  to  the  operation  of 
our  foreign  aid  program  that  the  steel  in- 
dustry has  managed  to  escape  the  full  effects 
of  the  forces  at  work  in  the  world  market 
place.  We  estimate  that  AID  procurement  in 
the  United  States  of  steel  mill  products  cur- 
rently accounts  for  some  30  percent  of  the 
value  of  our  steel  exports,  and  for  an  even 
higher  percent  of  the  tonnage  shipped — per- 
haps as  much  as  40  percent.  Without  this 
AID  support  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
deficit  in  steel  trade  might  have  been  1  mil- 
lion tons  larger."  » 

The  question  of  the  impact  of  foreign  aid 
on  U.S.  exports  has  become  particularly  im- 
portant since  1959  because  of  the  difficulties 
that  the  United  States  has  experienced  in 
maintaining  equilibrium  in  Its  balance  of 
payments.  As  a  result  of  these  difficulties, 
a  major  goal  of  the  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram in  recent  years  has  been  to  minimize 
negative  effects  of  aid  on  the  U.S.  balance 
of  payments.  To  achieve  this  goal,  the  fed- 
eral government  has  adopted  the  policy  of 
maximizing  the  procurement  of  goods  in  the 
United  States  for  all  projects  financed  with 
Its  assistance  and  thus  of  reducing.  Insofar 
as  possible,  the  balance-of-payments  cost  of 
the  foreign  aid  program.  In  applying  this 
key  Instrument  of  AID  tying,  practically  all 
new  dollar  commitments  for  procurement 
"offshore"  have  been  limited  to  a  few  selected 
countries  which  have  agreed  to  spend  the 
dollars  on  commodities  In  the  United  States. 

By  fiscal  1966  the  full  impact  of  these 
AID-tylng  policies  to  safeguard  the  U.S. 
balance-of-payments  position  became  appar- 
ent. In  that  year  $9  out  of  every  $10  of  for- 
eign commodity  expenditures  financed  by 
AID  went  to  U.S.  suppliers;  this  contrasted 
with  $4  to  $5  out  of  every  $10  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  tying.  In  general,  the  over- 
whelming proportion  of  commodity  and 
other  expenditures  now  financed  by  AID  is 
tied  to  procurement  In  the  United  States. 
(See  the  Appendix  for  statistical  tables  which 
summarize  AID-financed  commodity  pro- 
curement by  Industry,  both  In  absolute 
terms  and  in  relation  to  total  U.S.  exports.) 
For  many  commodities  the  absolute  volume 
of  expendlttires  In  the  United  States  fi- 
nanced by  foreign  assistance  has  Increased 


'  See  "International  Trade  In  a  One  Mar- 
ket World,"  an  address  dellevered  at  the  Na- 
tional Foreign  Trade  Convention,  New  York, 
November  18,  1964. 


dramatically  In  the  past  few  years.  In  addi- 
tion, for  some  commodities  AID-financed  ex- 
ports currently  form  a  strikingly  high  pro- 
portion of  total  U.S.  exports  to  the  develop- 
ing countries. 
The  purpose  of  this  article  Is  twofold: 

1.  To  summarize  the  results  of  recent  sta- 
tistical investigations  Into  the  impact  of 
U.S.  foreign  economic  assistance  on  U.S. 
exports. 

2.  To  discuss  the  policy  implications  of  the 
close  link  between  U.S.  aid  and  U.S.  trade. 

While  our  focus  here  is  limited  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  interaction  of  foreign  aid 
and  trade  in  merchandise  exports  only,  it  is 
obvious  that  a  number  of  other  U.S.  activ- 
ities abroad  also  contribute  to  an  environ- 
ment favorable  to  the  expansion  of  U.S.  ex- 
ports. Examples  of  this  are  found  in  the 
various  project  activities  performed  by  serv- 
ice contractors  such  as  consulting  engineer- 
ing firms,  management  consultants,  univer- 
sities and  other  educational  institutions,  and 
cooperative  groups  and  Individual  special- 
ists supplying  technical  or  other  expertise 
to  the  developing  countries. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  article,  we  will 
discuss  the  results  of  quantitaUve  analyses 
of  the  impact  of  foreign  aid  on  U.S.  exports, 
giving  special  attention  to  the  effects  of  the 
Introduction  of  tying  clauses  Into  assistance 
agreements  since  1959.  Then  we  will  sum- 
marize the  evolution  of  AID  policies  affect- 
ing exports  and  consider  the  policy  implica- 
tions of  current  federal  measures  to  help 
the  U.S.  balance-of-payments  position 
through  the  foreign-aid  program. 

ST.\TIST1CAL    ANALYSIS 

An  estimation  of  the  quantitative  Unpact 
of  foreign  aid  on  U.S.  exports  requires  (1) 
an  appraisal  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  aid 
program  in  inducing  eoonomlc  development. 
(2)  an  estimate  of  the  additional  demand 
for  imports  typically  generated  by  Income 
growth,  and  (3)  an  evaluation  of  the  share 
of  the  United  States  In  the  Increased  de- 
mand. Finally,  to  determine  the  net  effect  of 
aid  on  exports,  it  Is  necessary  to  take  ac- 
count of  the  extent  to  which  the  formal 
U.S.  AID-tying  policies  introduced  since 
1959  have  led  to  any  decline  (or  failure  to 
increase)  in  Its  private  commercial  exports. 
The  following  sections  treat  the  extent  of 
substitution  of  foreign  assistance-financed 
exports  for  private  commercial  exports,  the 
typical  effectiveness  of  aid  in  inducing  eco- 
nomic growth,  and  the  resultant  overall  effect 
on  U.S.  exports. 

It  should  be  noted  that  throughout  this 
article  foreign  assistance  or  aid  (in  contrast 
to  AID)  includes  that  provided  under  the 
Agency  for  International  Development.  Pub- 
lic Law  480,  and  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

COMMERCIAL    DISPLACEMENT 

An  examination  of  tr.S.  market  shares  In 
recent  years  is  useful  both  In  contributing 
to  a  broad  statistical  analysis  and  in  esti- 
mating the  extent  to  which  Increased  gov- 
ernment procurement  for  shipment  abroad 
may  have  substituted  for  private  commer- 
cial exports  to  developing  countries. 

The  U.S.  market  share  declined  rather 
steadily  between  1948  and  1955  (from  30% 
to  23<"c.  largely  as  a  result  of  the  postwar 
recovery  of  competitive  suppliers  In  Europe 
and  Japan);  between  the  low  point  In  1955 
and  1965,  the  VS.  share  showed  a  net  rise 
of  about  three  percentage  points.  Also  ob- 
vious in  both  e.xhiblts  Is  the  marked  Increase 
between  1955  and  1965  In  the  proportion  of 
exports  to  developing  countries  paid  for  by 
foreign  assistance — from  8%  In  1955  to  18% 
in  1960,  when  formal  AID-tylng  policies  first 
began  to  be  effective,  to  28%  in  1965. 

What  cannot,  of  course,  be  observed  from 
these  figures  Is  what  the  U.S.  market  share 
would  have  been  in  the  absence  of  foreign 
aid  financing.  To  shed  some  light  on  this 
question,  a  second  line  has  been  drawn  on 


Exhibit  II  (not  printed  in  the  Record)  to 
show  the  U.S.  share  of  less  developed  coun- 
tries' "commercial"  Import  market.  In  this 
exhibit  the  commercial  market  Is  defined  as 
total  less  developed  country  imports  minus 
those  U.S.  Imports  financed  by  U.S.  aid.  The 
commercial  U.S.  share  shown  equals  U.S. 
non-assistance-financed  commodities  as  a 
portion  of  total  commercial  Imports. 

The  commercial  market  share  of  U.S.  svip- 
pUers  fell  sharply  in  1958  and  then  leveled 
off  at  about  20 'r  after  AID  tying  became  an 
effective  policy  In  1960-1961.  However,  be- 
cause of  the  likelihood  of  some  substitution 
of  AID-financed  exports  for  U.S.  commercial 
exports,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  -uggcst 
that  the  20%  commercial  share  shown  in 
Exhibit  II  (not  printed  in  the  Record)  Is  the 
same  as  that  which  would  have  been  expected 
in  the  absence  of  an  assistance  program. 

While  some  studies  have  been  made  of  the 
effect  of  AID  financing  on  U.S.  private  com- 
mercial exports,  they  are  suggestive  rather 
than  conclusive.  A  19G6  study  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity by  L-iurence  E.  Lynn,  Jr.,  intensively 
examined  country-to-couniry  and  year-to- 
year  differences  in  U.S.  exports  to  43  develop- 
ing countries  in  the  years  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive establishment  of  AID-tylng  policies 
(1958  to  1960).= 

When  Lynn's  results  were  appU»d  by  AID 
to  a  slightly  larger  sample  of  51  asslstance- 
recelving  countries,  the  AID  study  indicated 
that  even  before  formal  tying  began  there 
may  have  been  a  small  displacement  of  com- 
mercial U.S.  exports  because  of  foreign  as- 
sistance financing. 

After  AID  tying  began  In  1959  and  19C0, 
this  displacement  apparently  mounted,  and 
in  1961  $1.00  of  AID-financed  exports  may 
have  typically  generated  only  $0.48  In  addi- 
tional direct  U.S.  exports  to  the  recipient 
cotmtry.  The  export-increasing  effect  of  aid 
appears  to  have  risen  e.ich  year  thereafter, 
however,  as  more  extensive  and  effective  AID 
tying  has  reduced  tlie  scope  for  substituting 
AlD-flnnncing— for  commercial — imports.  Ac- 
cording to  AID  calculations  based  on  Lynn's 
statistical  an.ilysis,  the  net  export  increase 
in  1962  was  on  the  order  of  $0.51  on  the  AID 
commodity  dollar;  in  19G3.  it  was  $0.56;  In 
1964.  It  was  $0.73. 

These  calculations  ignore  additional  ex- 
ports resulting  from  responding  the  foreign 
exchange  income  made  available  when  $1.00 
of  aid  generates  less  than  $1.00  of  additional 
U.S.  exports  to  a  particular  country.  Taking 
these  respending  effects  into  account  might 
raise  the  1961  figure  from  $0.48  to  $0.70  or 
$0.80  of  additional  US.  exports  throughout 
the  world,  and  the  19C4  figure  from  $0.78  to 
perhaps  $0.90. 

The  AID  calculations  are  far  from  conclu- 
sive, but  they  do  Illustrate  the  difficulty 
which  the  agency  has  had  in  ensuring  that 
AID-financing  goods  will  be  truly  "addi- 
tional" to  U.S.  normal  commercial  exports — 
i.e.,  that  the  provisions  of  $100  of  Aid- 
financed  goods  will  Increase  U.S.  exports 
throughout  the  world  by  $100 — and  so  in- 
crease U.S.  market  shares  aliove  what  they 
otherwise  would  have  been.  The  Lynn-based 
estimates  suggest  that  commercial  export  dis- 
placement has  been  relatively  minor  in  terms 
of  the  worldwide  U.S.  commercial  market 
share  and  that  taking  the  displacement  into 
account  might  raise  the  1961-1964  commer- 
cial market  share  by  about  one  percentage 
point  from  the  20%  figure  cited  earlier. 


AID     and     growth 

A  recent  AID  study  of  33  noncommunlst 
developing  countries  over  the  period  1960- 
1965  gives  a  picture  of  the  average  produc- 
tivity of  the  foreign  assistance  dollar  meas- 


'  Unpublished  doctoral  dissertation,  "An 
Empirical  Analysis  of  U.S.  Foreign  Economic 
Aid  and  the  VS.  Balance  of  Payments,  1964- 
1963." 


ured  in  terras  of  the  Income  generated  In 
coimtrles  receiving  aid.  On  the  average.  $1.00 
of  foreign  exchange  provided  by  the  United 
States  during  these  years,  together  with  the 
Increased  use  of  domestic  resources  made 
possible  by  the  greater  availability  of  im- 
ported equipment,  Induced  by  the  end  of 
the  period  almost  $1.00  of  additional  annual 
gross  domestic  product  in  countries  receiv- 
ing aid.  The  study  estimated  that,  generally 
speaking,  domestic  resources  were  employed 
to  match  foreign  resources  at  an  average 
ratio  as  high  as  3  to  1.  The  effectiveness  with 
which  the  combined  domestic  and  foreign 
savings  were  applied  in  generating  income 
was  reflected  In  an  estimated  capital-output 
ratio  averaging  between  3  and  4 — that  is.  on 
the  average,  in  order  to  produce  $1.00  of  ad- 
ditional output  (income)  each  year,  it  wis 
necessary  for  the  countries  receiving  aid  to 
invest  between  $3.00  and  $4.00  in  new  pro- 
ductive capacity. 

Thus.  In  general  over  the  period  1960- 
1965.  because  foreign  assistance  permitted 
the  fuller  use  of  domestic  resources  by  rt- 
lievlng  critical  bottlenecks  in  equipment  and 
other  goods,  there  w.as  a  1  to  1  relationship 
between  the  assistance  dollars  provided  and 
the  additional  dollars  of  gross  domestic 
product  in  the  countries  llie  United  SUttcs 
w.is  aiding. 

OVEP.ALL     EFFECTIVENESS 

The  preceding  statistical  analyses  of  aid 
and  growth,  and  of  recent  U.S.  trade  with 
developing  countries,  lead  to  the  suggestion 
that  approximately  60';  of  the  total  increase 
of  $2,160  million  in  U.S.  commodity  exports 
to  these  countries  over  the  period  1960-1965 
was  directly  or  indirectly  the  outcome  of  U.S. 
economic  a.ssistance. 

How  did  tills  come  alxiut?  Tlic  studies  of 
the  probable  origins  of  the  increase  in  com- 
modity exports  over  tills  period  indicate  that, 
broadly  speaking: 

$380  million  uas  tlic  result  of  increases  in 
income  generated  by  U.S.  foreign  aid. 

$000  million  uas  due  to  income  growth  v.n- 
rclated  to  U.S.  aid. 

.;SSO  million  uas  the  outcome  of  IJ.S.  for- 
eign assislance-ti/ing  policies. 

Of  these,  the  sum  of  the  first  and  last 
figures.  $1,200  million,  represents  the  esti- 
mated amount  by  which  U.S.  exports  were 
higher  in  1965  than  they  would  have  been 
in  the  absence  of  the  U.S.  foreign  economic 
aid  program.  Again,  only  the  direct  effects 
and  immediate  Indirect  effects  of  aid  on 
exports  to  developing  countries  are  eMl- 
mated.  and  no  allowance  is  made  for  sec- 
ondary multiplier  and  "dollar  respending" 
effects  on  U.S.  exports  elsewhere  in  the 
world.  Let  us  summarize  the  bases  for  these 
estimates. 

Aid-generated  income 

During  the  seven  years  1959-1965.  the 
United  States  contributed  or  loaned  $14.5 
billion  of  net  economic  assistance  to  non- 
European  developing  countries.  This  assist- 
ance, which  included  surplus  agricultural 
commodities,  made  up  28';  of  total  U.S. 
commodity  exports  to  the  developing  coun-- 
tries.  About  one  half  of  the  foreign  assist- 
ance-financed commodities  for  the  1959-1965 
period  were  surplus  agricultural  commodi- 
ties shipped  under  Public  Law  480  ("Food 
for  Peace").  Some  35 ''^  was  provided  by 
AID  and  Its  predecessors,  while  14';  of  the 
total  was  financed  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank. 

If  we  assume  on  the  basis  of  the  .33- 
country  study  referred  to  earlier  that  $1.00 
of  U.S.  assistance  induces  a  $1.00  increment 
in  GNP.  then  the  GNP  of  these  countries 
Increased  by  about  $14  billion  as  a  result 
of  U.S.  aid."  At  the  1960  Import/GNP  ratio 
of  .14.  a  worldwide  ratio  which  has  held  re- 
markably constant  for  the  developing  coun- 
tries during  the  past  15  years,  this  increase 
in  GNP  in  turn  gave  rise  to  an  Increase  of 
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$2  blUlon  In  their  demand  for  imports.  In 
the  absence  of  a  foreign  aaatstance  program, 
the  U.S.  share  of  these  additional  Import* 
would  very  likely  have  been  about  21%  (I.e., 
•120  million  c.l.f  .  or  9380  million  f.o.b.). 

Independent  income 
In  addition  to  the  $14  billion  Increase 
In  ONP  associated  with  U.S.  assistance,  the 
gross  national  product  of  developing  coun- 
tries Increased  by  about  $33  billion  as  a 
result  of  other  causes.  (The  total  Increase 
In  ONP  was  $47  billion,  or  $14  billion  and 
$33  billion.)  This  additional  growth  In  In- 
come may  have  augmented  US.  exports  In 
1965  by  a  further  $900  million  on  the  --ame 
assumptions  as  those  cited  regarding  the 
average  import  ONP  ratio  and  the  U.S.  mar- 
ket share  In  the  absence  of  foreign  assistance. 

Additional  commodity-tying  income 
On  top  of  the  rise  In  US.  exports  assocl.tted 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  share  of  ex- 
panding markets  which  the  United  States 
would  have  had  In  the  absence  of  a  foreign 
assistance  program,  commodity-tying  policies 
apparently  served  to  Increase  farther  17 .S.  ex- 
ports.-Since  the  combined  Income  effects  pre- 
viously-estimated may  have  accounted  for 
about  $1,280  million  ($380  million  and  $900 
million),  the  residual  of  perhaps  $880  million 
Is  probably  attributable  to  the  additional  ef- 
fects of  tying  In  1965.  Alternatively,  if  the 
U.S.  market  share  in  the  absence  of  a  foreign 
assistance  program  were  assumed  to  be  20'">- 
rather  than  21 '~;  ,  the  Increase  in  exports  at- 
tributable to  commodity  tying  would  be  an 
estimated  $940  million.  Similarly,  given  a  no- 
ald  market  share  of  22':  .  the  estimated  con- 
tribution of  tying  would  be  cut  to  $820  mil- 
lion. 

In  summary,  quantitative  investigation  of 
recent  patterns  of  change  in  trade  and  In- 
come suggest  strongly  that  the  U.S.  program 
of  foreign  economic  n.'^slstance  has  had  a 
major  impact  on  U.S.  trade  with  developing 
countries,  accounting  for  os  much  as  three 
fifths  of  the  increment  in  U.S.  exports  from 
1960  to  1965. 

POLICY     :MPLIC.\rlONS 

Increased  awareness  In  recent  years  of  the 
close  connection  between  the  U.S.  foreign  aid 
program  and  the  volume  of  U.S.  exports  has 
led  to  a  serious  reconsideration  by  the  federal 
government  of  the  proper  place  of  long-term 
U.S.  trade  and  commercial  goals  among  the 
objectives  of  the  economic  aid  program.  This 
reconsideration  has  been  motivated  by  two 
main  concurrent  concerns.  First,  there  has 
been  an  increasing  consensus  that  all  govern- 
ment programs  should  support  the  national 
drive  to  solve  the  current  U.S.  balance-of- 
payments  problem  insofar  as  is  consistent 
with  their  special  objectives.  Second,  as  the 
phasing  out  of  the  economic  assistance  pro- 
gram in  Important  parts  of  the  world  ap- 
proaches, there  has  been  increased  concern 
that  U.S.  private  trade  and  investment  con- 
tinue on  a  healthy  basis  after  the  termina- 
tion of  the  aid  program. 

OOVraNMENT   SUPPORT 

Recognizing  the  need  for  a  continuing  and 
systematic  coordination  of  government  poli- 
cies designed  to  promote  and  expand  U.S. 
exports.  President  Johnson  established  the 
Cabinet  Committee  on  Export  Expansion  In 
December  1963.  The  functions  of  the  com- 
mittee were  to  provide  advice  on  "(1)  means 
for  developing  and  stimulating  more  effec- 
tive export  expansion  programs:  (2)  changes 
in  existing  policies  and  programs  of  the  Fed- 
eral Agencies  which  relate  to  improving  ex- 
port promotion  and  expansion;  and  (3)  re- 
lated areas  upon  which  the  chairman  may 
request  advice."'  • 

As  part  of  an  effort  to  mobilize  all  govern- 


ment programs  in  support  of  the  national 
drive  to  solve  the  balance-of-paymenta  prob- 
lem, the  committee  recommended  guidelines 
for  the  foreign  assistance  program.  These 
stressed  the  selection  of  capital  projects  and 
the  financing  of  commodities  which  promote 
export  expansion.  In  Implementing  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  committee,  AID  modi- 
fled  its  financing  policies  In  early  1965  by  In- 
cluding longer  term  export  promotion  as  one 
Important  factor  In  selecting  capital  proj- 
ects and  commodities  for  AID  financing 
Insofar  ,ts  this  could  be  accomplished  in  a 
manner  compatible  with  AID'S  primary  objec- 
tive of  promoting  development.  (More  re- 
cently, a  second  committee  has  also  been 
increasingly  concerned  with  the  effect  of  AID 
expenditures  on  the  U.S.  payments  deficit. 
This  Cabinet  Committee  on  the  Balance  of 
Payments  set  up  a  subcommittee  In  the 
spring  of  1967  to  focus  explicitly  on  meas- 
uring AID'S  balance  of  payments  costs  and 
the  effectiveness  of  Its  programs  to  secure  Im- 
proved aid  'additionally.") 

BUSINESS     rOLLOWUP 

In  February  1966  the  National  Export  Ex- 
pansion Council  established  an  Action  Com- 
mittee on  Aid.  Trade  and  Investment  In  De- 
veloping Countries.  This  committee  has  un- 
derlined the  need  for  U.S.  private  business 
to  move  more  vigorously  In  taking  advantage 
of  opportunities  for  trade  created  primarily 
by  foreign  economic  assistance.  In  the  words 
of  the  committee,  what  is  needed  Is  an 
"astute  use  of  the  facilities  and  levei-age  pro- 
vided by  the  aid  program  and  cooperative 
efforts  between  AID  and  the  business  com- 
munity. ...'■' 

In  other  words,  given  the  availability  of 
convertible  foreign  exchange  provided  by  the 
aid  program  and  local  preferences  for  U.S. 
goods  in  less  developed  countries,  private 
U.S.  businesses  can  increase  their  share  of 
Imports  by  those  countries  through  a  strong 
effort  to  meet  foreign  competition  and  to 
capture  the  potential  benefits  of  expanding 
markets. 

Thus,  in  general,  changing  the  temporary 
"hot  house"  markets  created  by  tying  poli- 
cies into  permanent  ones  will  depend  pri- 
marily on  an  effective  follow-up  by  U.S.  busi- 
nessmen of  the  opportunities  initially  pro- 
vided by  AID.  By  shipping  first-class  goods 
to  the  developing  countries  under  the  for- 
eign assistance  program,  by  pricing  competi- 
tively and  following  up  with  stocks  of  spare 
parts  and  supplies,  and  by  establishing  mar- 
keting .ind  service  arrangements — in  short, 
by  applying  the  same  vigorous  competitive 
practices  used  in  the  United  States — busi- 
nessmen can  look  forward  to  solid  and  grow- 
ing markets  abroad. 

U.S.  traders,  however,  probably  will  be  dis- 
appointed if  they  merely  sit  back  and  wait 
for  follow-on  orders  to  arrive.  This  Is  espe- 
cially true  of  AID-financed  exports  to  the 
"transitional''  countries  which  are  approach- 
ing economic  self-suppK)rt.  To  ensure  main- 
tenance and  Improvement  of  trade  with  these 
countries,  the  U.S.  private  sector  must  be  vig- 
orous and  increasingly  competitive. 

INDIKECT     SUBSIDIES 

Although  AID  Is  not  Involved  in  direct  sub- 
sidization of  exports,  U.S.  procurement  pol- 
icies do  in  effect  provide  Indirect  subsidies  to 
U.S.  exporters.  Tills  is  because  some  of  our 
tied  exports  would  simply  not  occur  if  It 
were  not  for  foreign  assistance  financing. 
This  Is  most  easily  seen  in  the  case  of  a  num- 
ber of  U.S.  commodities  that  are  priced  above 
world  levels  but  which  are  nevertheless  ex- 
ported because  AID  funds  are  restricted  for 
purposes  of  their  purchase.  The  cost  of  some 
commodities  we  finance  may  run  consider- 
ably above  world  market  prices. 


From  the  viewpoint  of  AID's  development 
objectives,  the  financing  of  higher  cost  non- 
competitive exports  Is  seldom  an  efficient  use 
of  the  foreign  assistance  dollar.  Although 
higher  Importer  costs  can  be  compensated 
for  by  higher  levels  of  assistance  or  by 
softer  lending  terms,  financing  noncompeti- 
tive exports  reduces  the  real  value  of  assist- 
ance to  the  recipient  countries.  Higher  costs 
also  cause  Importer  resentment  and  may  give 
U.S.  exports  a  black  eye  for  the  future. 

The  effect  of  higher  cost,  noncompetitive 
exports  Is  not  always  limited  to  the  period 
In  which  procurement  takes  place;  reduced 
competition  among  suppliers  may  result  In 
the  purchase  of  equipment  with  a  higher 
operating  and  maintenance  cost.  Also, 
financing  noncompetitive  items  may,  under 
certain  conditions,  distort  the  development 
plans  of  the  recipient  countries,  since  they 
tend  to  tailor  the  aid  requirements  to  the 
availabilities  of  assistance.  (It  should  be 
.noted,  however,  that  under  soft  loan  terms, 
with  maturities  up  to  40  years  and  extended 
grace  periods  as  long  as  10  years,  much,  if 
Indeed  not  all,  of  the  higher  cost  procure- 
ment is  offset.) 

CONCLUSION 

Since  two  thirds  of  the  world  consist  of 
peoples  in  the  developing  countries,  the 
growing  markets  of  today  and  tomorrow  lie 
with  them.  Therefore,  the  problem  of  In- 
creasing world  purchasing  power  becomes  In 
fiict  the  problem  of  increasing  the  living 
st.uidards  of  the  developing  countries. 

0\er  the  long  run,  economic  development 
Is  tlie  basis  for  expanded  commercial  trade. 
As  econoii.lsts  have  been  preaching  since  the 
days  of  Adam  Smith,  economic  growth  de- 
pends on  a  progressive  widening  of  the  mar- 
ket, efficiency,  and  specialization. 

The  evidence  strongly  indicates  that  U.S. 
aid  on  the  whole  has  had  a  beneficial  effect 
on  the  development  of  our  commercial  trade 
with  the  countries  receiving  aid.  U.S.  exports 
to  these  countries  and  to  other  parts  of  the 
world  have  generally  grown. 

The  future  for  U.S.  exports  to  the  develop- 
ing countries  looks  bright.  Businessmen  who 
seek  new  opportunities  through  imaginative 
market  research  matched  by  modern,  com- 
petitive technology  can  be  confident  of  their 
ability  to  operate  successfully  In  an  expand- 
ing world  economy.  Moreover,  the  efforts  of 
U.S.  exporters  and  Investors  to  advance  their 
own  competitive  Interests  by  providing  bet- 
ter values  in  the  marketplace  are  an  integral 
part  of  the  process  of  International  develop- 
ment on  which  our  own  future  depends  so 
heavily. 

(From  Harper's  magazine,  April  1967) 

Myths  That  Keep  People  Hungry 

(By  Milton  Friedman)  ^ 

(Note. — Why  some  poor  countries  are  be- 
ginning to  thrive — while  others  drop  farther 
behind.  In  spite  of  billions  In  American  aid. 
An  eye-witness  report  by  the  President  of  the 
American  Economic  Association.) 

Some  time  ago  my  wife  and  I  spent  a  year 
traveling  through  Eastern  Europe,  the  Mid- 
dle East,  and  the  Far  East.  In  country  after 
country  we  were  deeply  impressed  by  the 
striking  contrast  between  the  facts,  as  they 
appeared  to  us,  and  the  Ideas  about  the  facts 
held  by  Intellectuals. 

Wherever  we  found  any  large  element  of 
Individual  freedom,  some  beauty  in  the  ordi- 
nary life  of  the  ordinary  man,  some  measure 
of  real  progress  in  the  material  comforts  at 
his  c'lsposal,  and  a  live  hope  of  further  prog- 
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ress  In  the  future — there  w*  also  found  that 
the  private  market  was  the  main  device  being 
used  to  organize  economic  activity.  Wherever 
the  private  market  was  largely  suppressed 
and  the  state  undertook  to  control  In  detail 
the  economic  activities  of  Its  citizens 
(Wherever,  that  is.  detailed  central  economic 
planning  reigned) — there  the  ordinary  man 
was  In  political  fetters,  had  a  low  standard 
of  living,  and  was  largely  bereft  of  any  con- 
ception of  controlling  his  own  destiny.  The 
state  might  prosper  and  accomplish  mighty 
material  works.  Privileged  classes  might  en- 
joy a  full  measure  of  material  comforts.  But 
the  ordinary  man  was  an  Instrument  to  be 
used  for  the  state's  purpose,  receiving  no 
more  than  necessary  to  keep  him  docile  and 
reasonably  productive. 

By  contrast,  the  Intellectuals  everywhere 
took  It  for  granted  that  capitalism  and  the 
market  were  devices  for  exploiting  the 
masses,  while  central  economic  planning  was 
the  wave  of  the  future  that  would  set  their 
countries  on  the  road  to  rapid  economic  prog- 
ress. I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  tongue-lash- 
ing I  received  from  a  prominent,  highly  suc- 
cessful, and  extremely  literate  Indian  manu- 
facturer when  I  made  remarks  that  he  cor- 
rectly Interpreted  as  criticism  of  India's  de- 
tailed central  planning.  Or  the  numerous 
discussions  with  professors  at  government- 
supported  universities  in  India,  where  I  was 
told  again  and  again  that  in  a  country  as 
poor  as  India  it  was  essential  for  the  govern- 
ment to  control  imports,  domestic  produc- 
tion, and  the  allocation  of  investment  in 
order  to  assure  that  social  priorities  and  not 
the  market  demand  for  luxuries  dominated. 
Many  of  these  discussions  took  place  in  com- 
fortable university  guesthouses,  or  relatively 
luxurious  seminar  rooms  or  lounges,  well 
shielded  from  the  nearby  hovels  where  the 
common  people  live.  One  even  took  place  in 
the  magnificent  AshoKa  Hotel  In  New  Delhi, 
a  showplace  built  by  the  government.  Yet 
not  once  was  any  question  raised  about  the 
appropriateness  of  the  "social  priorities"  re- 
fiected  in  the  allocation  of  governmental 
funds  for  these  amenities. 

I  remember,  also,  the  attitude  of  my  audi- 
ence at  the  University  of  Malaya  in  Kuala 
Lumpur.  They  listened  politely,  though  with 
clear  signs  of  rising  hostility,  as  I  expounded 
the  merits  of  the  market  and  the  demerits  of 
central  planning  for  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries. The  one  remark  that  brought  down  the 
house  was  by  the  Malay  chairman — the  head 
of  the  economics  department  of  the  univer- 
sity. India's  current  difficulties,  he  Instructed 
me,  were  not  the  result  of  central  planning 
but  rather  of  the  suppression  of  India  by 
colonialism  this  nearly  two  decades  after 
Indian  independence). 

DON'T    BOTHER    ME    WITH    FACTS 

A  few  examples  show  how  clear  the  facts 
are.  East  and  West  Germany  provide  almost 
a  controlled  scientific  experiment.  Here  are 
people  of  the  same  blaod.  the  same  civiliza- 
tion, the  same  level  of  technical  skill  and 
knowledge,  torn  asunder  by  the  accidents  of 
warfare.  On  the  one  side  of  the  frontier, 
communism,  tyranny,  and  misery;  on  the 
other,  capitalism,  freedom,  and  affluence. 

Even  two  communist  countries.  Russia  and 
Yugoslavia,  offer  a  similar  contrast.  Russia 
is  far  more  closely  controlled  from  the  cen- 
ter; private  property  and  a  moderately  free 
market  have  almost  no  scope.  In  agriculture 
only  3  per  cent  of  the  cultivated  area  is  in 
private  plots  whose  produce  the  owners  are 
free  to  market  privately — though  this  3  per 
cent  produces  one-third  of  the  total  agri- 
cultural output  of  the  Soviet  Union.  In  in- 
dustry there  is  no  legal  scope  at  all  for  private 
activity,  though  apparently  there  is  substan- 
tial blackmarket  activity.  In  Yugoslavia,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  great  bulk  of  agricultural 
land  Is  privately  owned,  there  are  many  pri- 


vate handicrafts,  and  a  deliberate  attempt 
has  been  made  to  decentralize  industry. 
Yugoslavia  Is  far  from  free  and  Its  ordinary 
people  are  far  from  affluent  by  Western 
standards.  Yet  It  strikes  the  traveler  as  a 
paradise  In  both  respects  compared  with 
Russia. 

As  it  happened,  we  went  from  Russia  di- 
rectly to  Yugoslavia,  and  both  our  departure 
from  Russia  and  our  arrival  In  Yugoslavia 
emphasized  the  contrast.  On  our  way  to  the 
jiirport  In  Moscow,  we  had  an  Intotirist  guide 
assigned  to  us.  as  we  had  at  every  arrival  and 
departure  In  Russia.  Tills  one  turned  out  to 
lie  a  young  man  who  was  In  his  final  year  of 
studies  In  American  and  English  literature  at 
the  university.  After  desultory  discussion  of 
authors.  I  aske<l  him  what  he  was  going  to 
do  after  he  finished  school.  "I  do  not  know." 
lie  replied;  "they  haven't  decided  yet  where 
I  c.Tii  be  most  useful" — no  annoyance  at 
iKiving  his  career  decided  for  him,  simply 
a  matter-of-fact  statement.  Three  key  ques- 
tions were  asked  us  as  we  went  through  the 
formalities  for  embarkation :  "Are  you  taking 
any  papers  or  letters  out  for  any  Russian?" 
"Do  you  have  relatives  In  Russia?"  "Did  you 
visit  anyones  except  as  arranged  by  In- 
tourist?"  Having  truthfuly  answered  no,  we 
were  permitted  to  embark  on  a  plane  headed 
for  Accra  via  Belgrade  and  carrying  mostly 
Gh.analans  returning  home  after  an  ex- 
tended stay  in  Russia  for  military  tri.ining. 
(To  Judge  by  the  unrestrained  comments  of 
our  seatmates.  whatever  the  stay  might  have 
added  to  the  military  effectiveness  of  the 
Cihanaians,  it  had  certainly  inspired  strong 
hostility  toward  the  Russians  and  a  height- 
ened admiration  of  tlie  West. ) 

When  we  landed  In  Belgrade,  questions 
by  the  authorities  were  strictly  perfunctory. 
What  surprised  us  even  more,  after  our  Rus- 
sian experience,  was  the  absence  of  any  gov- 
ernmental official  to  meet  and  shepherd  us. 
We  were  left  on  our  own,  much  to  our  great 
delight.  Without  difficulty  we  were  able  to 
wangle,  for  a  modest  side  payment,  a  ride 
into  town  on  the  one  vehicle  that  was  going 
there.  The  dinars  for  the  payment  were  ad- 
vanced to  us  at  the  hotel  where  we  had  pri- 
vately made  reservations.  (In  Russia,  we 
had  been  required  to  pay  in  full  In  advance 
and  did  not  know  what  hotel  we  were  to  stay 
In  until  informed  by  Intourist  on  arrival.) 

In  the  Middle  East.  Israel  and  Egypt  offer 
tlie  s.'ime  contrast  as  West  and  East  Ger- 
many: in  the  Far  East,  Malaya,  Singapore, 
Thailand,  Formosa,  Hong  Kong,  and  Japan — 
all  relying  primarily  on  free  markets — are 
thriving  and  their  people  full  of  hope,  a  far 
call  from  India,  Cambodia,  Indonesia,  and 
Communist  China — all  relying  heavily  on 
central  planning. 

We  were  struck  most  forcibly  by  the  con- 
trast between  facts  and  ideas  in  Malaysia. 
This  country  is  a  testimonial  to  the  poten- 
tialities of  competitive  capitalism.  Singapore, 
which  was  still  part  of  Malaysia  when  we 
were  there,  was  built  on  free  trade.  It  has  a 
vigorous  industry  and  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing of  the  ordinary  Chinese  or  Malay  citi- 
zen is  many  times  higher  than  in  neighbor- 
ing Indonesia  or  nearby  India.  Malaya  it- 
self was  mostly  an  unsettled  jungle  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  ago.  Today  it  is  an 
attractive  country  with  widespread  culti- 
vated areas.  The  standard  of  life  of  Its  citi- 
zens, through  somewhat  lower  than  that  of 
Singapore.  Is  much  higher  than  that  of  its 
other  neighbors.  Rubber  and  tin  are  its  main 
export  crops.  Yet  rubber  is  not  even  native  to 
Malaya.  "The  rubber  tree  was  imported  by 
private  enterprises  from  South  America:  the 
tin  mines  were  developed  entirely  by  private 
concerns. 

Malaysia,  now  independent,  is  in  the  proc- 
ess of  deciding  what  economic  policy  to  fol- 
low. Its  own  past  offers  one  example.  Its  pop- 
ulous neighbors,  Indonesia  and  India,  offer 
another.  Both  have  embraced  widespread  and 


detailed  central  planning,  with  results  that 
are  as  depressing  as  they  are  clear.  In  Indo- 
nesia, the  standard  of  living  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  ordinary  man  has  clearly  de- 
teriorated in  the  nearly  two  decades  since  in- 
dependence— a  major  factor  In  the  recent 
political  turmoil.  In  India,  the  situation  Is 
only  a  little  better. 

Which  example  does  Malaysia  propose  to 
follow?  If  the  Intellectuals  have  their  way. 
as  It  appears  they  will,  the  new  nation  will 
follow  India  and  Indonesia.  The  chairman  of 
my  meeting  at  the  university,  his  colleagues, 
and  the  civil  servants  had  no  doubt  that  It 
was  they  who  should  control  the  direction  of 
investment  and  development.  A  central  bank 
had  been  established  and  a  government  de- 
velopment agency  was  already  making  long- 
range  plans.  A  World  Bank  mission,  headed 
by  Jacques  Rueff  of  France,  a  liberal  in  the 
nlneteenth-centm-y  sense,  had  nonetheless 
bowed  sufficiently  to  th^  temper  of  the  times 
to  recommend  tariff  protection,  government 
development  subsidies,  and  other  measures  of 
central  planning.  How  clear  it  is  that  the 
world  is  ruled  by  Ideas — not  facts — and  that 
ideas  can  for  long  periods  live  a  life  of  their 
own.  little  affected  by  the  facts. 

Japan  offers  another  striking  example  of 
the  importance  of  Ideas  and  the  Intellectual 
climate — less  present-day  Japan  than  Its  ex- 
perience a  century  ago.  We  were  much  im- 
pressed by  modern  Japan:  by  the  high  level 
of  income,  its  wide  distribution,  and  its 
rapid  growth:  the  aesthetic  content  of  every- 
day life  and  common  household  goods:  llie 
dignity  of  the  Japanese  people,  and  their 
courteous  hospitality  to  the  visitor. 

A  century  ago.  just  prior  to  the  Melji  res- 
toration in  1868.  the  situation  of  Japan  was 
very  different.  Japan  had  experienced  cen- 
turies of  deliberate  and  enforced  i.solation 
from  the  rest  of  the  world.  Though  by  no 
means  completely  stagnant,  Japan's  social 
and  economic  structure  had  altered  little  in 
that  time,  and  It  had  fallen  far  behind  the 
advanced  Western  countries  in  scientific 
knowledge  and  productive  techniques. 

why    the    JAPANESE    SUCCEEDED 

There  is  a  remarkable  parallel  between 
Japan  just  after  the  Melji  restoration  and 
India  after  it  achieved  indejiendence  eight 
decades  later  in  1948.  In  both  cases  a  major 
political  change  permitted  drastic  alteration 
in  economic  arrangements  and  the  rigid 
class  relations  among  men.  In  both  cases  tlis 
political  change  placed  in  power  a  group  of 
able  and  patriotic  men  determined  to  con- 
vert prior  economic  stagnation  into  rapid 
economic  progress — though  for  somewhat 
different  objectives.  In  both  cases  these 
events  occurred  in  countries  with  ancient 
cultures  and  a  high  artistic  and  literary 
civilization.  And  in  both  cases  the  countries 
were  technologically  far  behind  the  leading 
economic  powers  of  the  lime.  Both  had  an 
opportunity  to  make  major  economic  gains 
by  using  techniques  developed  at  great  cost 
in  the  West. 

There  were  also,  of  course,  differences — 
mostly  favoring  India.  India's  physical  re- 
sources are  distinctly  superior  to  Japan's  — 
except  only  for  the  sea  around  Japan,  with 
its  easy  transportation  and  potential  supply 
of  food.  Japan  had  been  almost  completely 
out  of  touch  with  the  rest  of  the  world:  In- 
dia had  had  extensive  and  widespread  con- 
tact. The  British,  moreover,  left  India  an  ex- 
cellent railroad  system,  many  factories,  much 
physical  equipment,  and — even  more  im- 
portant— functioning  political  institutions, 
numerous  skilled  administrators,  and  many 
men  trained  in  modern  industrial  techniques. 
In  my  own  contacts,  the  top  Indian  civil  ser\  - 
ants  impressed  me  as  man-for-man  the 
ablest  people  in  any  civil  service  with  which 
I  have  had  experience — including  the 
American.  True,  they  are  few  and  there  is  a 
tremendous  gap  between   them  and  lower- 
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le^el  dTll  senranU.  but  progreM  In  any  »re* 
ba*  alwaya  depended  on  sroAll  numbera  ot 
people. 

nnAlly.  In  tbe  ye»n  since  1044.  the  rest  ot 
the  world  haa  made  arallable  to  India — 
largely  aa  gifta — an  enormoiis  volume  of  re> 
sources,  roughly  equal  to  a  quarter  of  In- 
dia's total  capital  formation  Japan  had  no 
comparable  advantage.  The  closest  parallel 
was  the  fortuitous  failure  of  the  European 
silk  crops  In  the  early  years  of  the  Meljl  res- 
toration, which  enabled  Japan  to  earn  more 
foreign  exchange  by  sUk  exports  than  she 
otherwise  could  have  earned  Japan  herself 
financed  the  training  of  Japanese  abroad  and 
the  Importation  of  foreigners  with  technical 
skills.  During  the  whole  of  the  first  half- 
century  after  the  Meljl  restoration.  Japan 
had  not  only  no  net  grants  from  abroad 
but  not  even  any  net  capital  import;  she  pro- 
vided the  whole  of  her  own  capital  from  do- 
mestic sources. 

There  Is  a  widespread  tendency  to  attribute 
India's  difficulties  to  Ita  social  institutions, 
the  character  of  lu  people,  and  the  cU- 
nuitlc  conditions  under  which  they  live.  Be- 
Itglous-  taboos,  the  caste  system,  a  fatalistic 
philosophy  are  said  to  Imprison  the  society  In 
a  straltjacket  of  tradition;  the  people  are 
thought  to  be  unenterprising  and  slothful. 
I  nnd  It  impossible  to  accept  any  of  these 
explanations.  The  Indians  who  have  migrated 
to  Africa  or  to  Southeast  Asia  have  In  coun- 
try after  country  formed  a  major  part  of 
the  entrepreneurial  class,  and  have  often 
been  the  dynamic  element  Initiating  nnd  pro- 
moting progress  In  the  Punjab,  an  Industrial 
revolution  is  taking  place  in  towns  like  Lud- 
hlana  with  thousands  of  small  and  medium- 
size  workshops,  reproducing,  or  so  It  seemed 
to  me/  the  experience  of  Manchester  and  Bir- 
mingham at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. There  Is  no  shortage  of  enterprise, 
drive,  or  technical  skill:  on  the  contrary, 
there  is  a  self-confident,  strident  capitalism 
bursting  at  the  seams. 

Por  a  nation  to  progress.  It  Is  not  neceaaary 
for  every  Individual  to  be  an  enterprising. 
rLsk-taklng  economic  man.  The  history  of 
every  developed  nation  shows  that  a  tiny  per- 
centage of  the  community  sets  the  pace, 
undertakes  the  path-breaking  ventures,  and 
coordinates  the  economic  activity  of  hosts 
of  others.  Most  people  everywhere  are  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.  But  their 
hewing  of  wood  and  drawing  of  water  Is 
made  far  more  productive  by  the  activities 
of  the  minority  of  industrial  and  conunerclal 
innovators,  and  the  much  larger  but  still 
small  number  of  imitators.  I  have  no  doubt 
whatever  that  India  has  an  .adequate  supply 
of  potential  entrepreneurs,  both  innovators 
and  Imitators.  The  appearance  of  sloth  and 
lack  of  enterprise  is  surely  a  reflection  of 
the  absence  of  rewards  for  different  behavior, 
not  a  reason:  the  fatalistic  philosophy  Is 
more  likely  an  accommodation  to  stagnation, 
not  a  cause. 

Many  early  foreign  residents  In  Japan 
reported  similar  impressions.  Wrote  one: 
"Wealthy  we  do  not  think  It  [Japan]  will 
ever  become:  the  advantages  conferred  by 
Nature,  with  the  exception  of  the  climate. 
and  the  love  of  Indolence  and  pleasure  of 
the  people  themselves  forbid  It.  The  Japanese 
are  a  happy  race,  and  being  content  with 
little  axe  not  likely  to  achieve  much."  Wrote 
another:  "In  this  part  of  the  world  prin- 
ciples, established  and  recognized  In  the 
West.  api>ear  to  lose  whatever  virtue  and 
vitality  they  originally  pKiesessed  and  to 
tend  fatally  towards  weedlness  and  cMTup- 
tlon."  They  were  wrong  and  so  too.  in  my 
opinion,  are  those  who  are  similarly  pessi- 
mistic about  India. 

Although  the  circximstances  of  Japan  in 
18Q8  and  India  In  1948  were  highly  similar 
and  the  opportunities  much  the  same,  yet 
tbe  outcome  was  vastly  different.  In  Japan 
there   was   a   thorough   dismantling   of    the 


feudal  structure,  a  vast  eztenjton  of  aodal 
and  economic  opportunity,  rapid  eoonomio 
growth,  and  widespread  improvement  In  the 
lot  of  the  ordinary  man— though,  unfortu- 
nately, nothing  approaching  real  democracy 
in  the  political  sphere.  In  India  there  was 
much  lip  service  to  the  elimination  of  caste 
barriers  yet  shockingly  lltUe  acttial  prog- 
ress: differences  in  income  and  wealth  be- 
tween the  few  and  the  many  have  widened, 
not  narrowed:  economic  output  per  capita 
has  been  nearly  stationary:  and  there  baa 
probably  been  an  actual  deterioration  in 
the  standard  of  life  of  the  poorest  third  of 
the  population.  With  all  this  haa  come  a 
growing  network  of  deadening  and  restrictive 
controls. 

Why  the  difference  in  results?  I  believe 
the  contrast  between  the  two  countries  re- 
flects primarily  the  difference  in  the  tech- 
niques of  economic  organization  adopted, 
though  no  doubt  other  factors  played  some 
part  Japan  followed  essentially  a  free-market 
policy,  taking  the  Britain  of  lu  time  as  Its 
model.  True,  the  state  intervened  in  many 
and  diverse  ways,  and  played  a  key  role  In 
the  process  of  development.  It  subsidized  the 
technical  training  of  many  Japanese  and 
the  Importation  of  foreign  experts,  e8tat>- 
Itshed  pilot  plants  in  many  industries,  and 
gave  numerous  subsidies. 

Yet  at  no  time  did  it  ever  try  to  control 
the  total  amount  or  direction  of  Investment 
or  the  structure  of  output.  It  sold  off  most 
of  Its  pilot  plants  to  private  Arms  within  a 
few  years.  The  state  maintained  a  large  In- 
terest only  in  shipbuilding  and  iron  and 
steel,  industries  that  It  deemed  necessary 
to  build  military  power.  It  retained  even 
these  industries  only  because  they  were  not 
attractive  to  private  enterprise  and  required 
heavy  government  subsidies.  These  subsidies 
were  a  drain  on  Japanese  resources.  They 
Impeded  rather  than  stimulated  Japanese 
economic  progress.  Finally,  by  International 
treaty,  Japan  was  prohibited  during  the  first 
three  decades  after  the  Meljl  restoration  from 
imposing  tariffs  higher  than  5  per  cent.  This 
restriction  was  an  unmitigated  boon  to  Ja- 
pan, though  naturally  It  was  resented  at  the 
time,  and  tariffs  were  Imposed  after  the 
treaty  prohibitions  expired. 

India  has  followed  a  very  different  policy. 
Its  leaders,  schooled  In  the  doctrines  of  Fa- 
bian socialism  and  central  planning,  have 
regarded  capitalism  as  synonymous  with  im- 
perialism, to  be  avoided  at  all  costs.  Tbey 
have  taken  Russia  aa  their  model  and  em- 
barked on  a  serlea  of  five-year  plans  with 
detailed  programs  of  Investment  allocated 
between  government  and  private  firms  and 
among  Industries.  Certain  areas  of  produc- 
tion are  reserved  to  government.  Tariffs, 
quotas,  and  subsidies  to  exports  are  widely 
used  to  shape  foreign  trade.  When  exchange 
difficulties  arose,  detailed  and  extensive  ex- 
change control  was  Imposed.  The  Indian 
goverrmient  controls  wages  and  prices,  pro- 
hibits private  enterprises  from  building  fac- 
tories or  making  other  Investments  without 
government  permits,  and  levies  taxes  that 
are  highly  gradtiated  on  paper  though  largely 
evaded  In  practice. 

Reliance  on  the  market  in  Japan  released 
hidden  and  unsuspected  resources  of  energy 
and  ingenuity,  prevented  vested  interesta 
from  blocking  change,  and  forced  develop- 
ment to  conform  to  the  harsh  test  of  effi- 
ciency. Reliance  on  governmental  controls  In 
India  frustrates  Initiative,  or  diverts  It  Into 
wasteful  channels,  protects  vested  interests 
from  the  forces  of  change,  and  substitutes 
bureaucratic  approval  for  market  efficiency 
as  the  criterion  of  survival. 
'  An  Instructive  specific  example  is  the  dif- 
ferent experience  with  homemade  and  fac- 
tory-made textiles  In  the  two  countries.  Both 
Japan  and  India  had  extensive  production  of 
textiles  In  the  home  at  the  outset  of  their 
development.  In  Japan  home  production  of 


■Ilk  WM  for  long  little  affected,  but  home 
■pinning  of  cotton,  and  later,  band-loom 
weaving  ot  cotton  cloth,  unable  to  meet  the 
competition  of  foreign  spun  yam  and  factory- 
made  cloth,  were  all  but  wiped  out.  A  Japa- 
nese factory  Industry  developed,  at  flirst  man- 
ufacturing only  the  coarsest  and  lowest-grade 
fabrics,  but  then  moving  on  to  higher  and 
higher  g^rades  and  ultimately  becoming  a 
major  export  industry.  In  India,  hand-loom 
weaving  was  subsidized  and  guaranteed  a 
market,  allegedly  to  ease  the  transition  to 
factory  production.  Factory  production  Ls 
growing  gradually,  yet  there  Is  no  sign  of  an 
end  to  the  subsidy.  Indeed,  hand-loom  pro- 
duction is  now  larger  than  It  was  when  the 
subsidy  was  Introduced.  Had  Japan  followed 
a  similar  policy,  It  still  would  have  an  exten- 
sive home  cotton-textile  Industry^-and  a 
drastically  lower  level  of  living. 

The  most  dramatic  Illustration  of  the  waste 
that  has  been  created  by  substituting  gov- 
ernment for  market  control  in  India  is  in 
automobile  production.  For  some  time  now. 
the  importing  of  both  secondhand  and  new 
cars  has  been  prohibited,  supposedly  to  save 
foreign  exchange  by  reducing  "luxury"  im- 
ports. Naturally  the  price  of  secondhand  cars 
has  skyrocketed.  When  I  was  in  Bombay  in 
1963,  a  1950  Buick — much  like  one  I  had  sold 
In  New  Hampshire  a  few  months  earlier  for 
•aa — was  selling  for  $1,500.  The  government 
has  licensed  the  production  of  new  cars, 
mostly  copies  of  foreign  makes.  Their  manu- 
facture is  proceeding  in  uneconomical  small 
runs  and  at  extremely  high  cost.  India,  Its 
government  apparently  believes.  Is  too  poor 
to  use  secondhand  cars;  It  must  have  new 
ones.  I  estimated  In  1963  that  about  one- 
tenth  of  total  American  aid  was  being  ab- 
sort>ed  in  the  extra  cost  to  Indian  of  getting 
motor  vehicle  transportation  by  building  new 
cars  Instead  of  importing  used  ones — a  glar- 
ing example  of  the  wastes  of  conspicuous 
production. 

The  tragedy  of  the  Industrial  revolution 
In  the  Pvinjab  lies  in  this  same  waste  and 
misdirection.  Businessman  after  businessman 
told  me  that  one-quarter  of  his  time  was 
usually  devoted  to  getting  around  govern- 
mental restrictions — price  control,  rationing, 
and  so  on.  Even  more  Important,  the  distor- 
tion ot  prices  and  costs  through  govern- 
mental intervention  means  that  tbe  busi- 
nessman's energy  and  ability  are  being 
directed  toward  doing  tbe  wrong  things  In 
the   wrong   ways. 

AN    ERRONEOUS    NOTION    tN    THE    WEST 

Ironically,  the  men  who  took  charge  ol 
Japan  in  1867  were  dedicated  principally  to 
strengthening  the  power  and  glory  of  their 
country.  They  attached  no  special  value  to 
Individual  freedom  or  political  liberty;  on 
the  contrary,  they  believed  in  aristocracy 
and  political  control  by  an  elite.  Their  politi- 
cal ideas  were  tbe  basis  for  later  tragic  totali- 
tarian excesses.  The  men  who  took  charge  of 
India  In  1948  had  very  different  ideas.  They 
were  ardently  devoted  to  political  freedom, 
personal  liberty,  and  democracy.  Their  aim 
was  not  national  power,  but  improvement  In 
the  economic  conditions  of  the  masses.  Yet  It 
was  the  Japanese  leaders  who  adopted  a  lib- 
eral economic  policy  that  led  to  the  widen- 
ing of  opportunities  for  the  masses  and, 
during  tbe  early  decades,  a  great  gain  In  their 
personal  liberty.  It  was  the  Indian  leaders 
who  adopted  a  coUectivlst  economic  policy 
that  hamstrings  their  people  with  restric- 
tions and  continues  to  undermine  the  large 
measure  of  Individual  freedom  and  political 
Uberiy  encouraged  by  the  British. 

The  difference  In  policies  reflects  faithfully 
the  different  Intellectual  climates  of  tbe  two 
eras.  In  tbe  mld-nlneteentb  century,  liber- 
alism (In  its  original,  not  iU  current  Amer- 
ican sense)  was  the  dominant  view.  It  was 
simply  taken  for  granted  that  a  modem 
economy  should  be  conducted  by  free  trade 
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and  private  enterprise.  It  probably  never  oc- 
curred to  the  Japanese  leaders  to  follow  any 
other  course.  In  the  mid-twentieth  century, 
collectivism  viras  the  dominant  view.  It  was 
simply  taken  for  granted  that  a  modern  econ- 
omy should  be  conducted  by  centralized  con- 
trol and  five-year  plans.  It  probably  never 
occurred  to  the  Indian  leaders  to  follow  any 
other  course. 

Ideas  can  for  a  time  load  a  life  of  their 
own  independent  of  reality.  But  sooner  or 
liter  they  must  meet  the  lest  of  evidence. 
It  may  be  crucial  for  the  fate  of  manlcind 
that  they  do  so  soon. 

We    who  are  fortunate  enough  to  live  in 
the  West,  take  for  granted  the  freedom  and 
affluence  we  enjoy  and  regard  them  as  the 
natural  lot  of  mankind.  They  are  not.  They 
have  been  achieved  only  for  brief  Intervals 
in  the  long  history  of  mankind.  At  no  lime, 
and    certainly    not    now.    have    they    been 
ichleved  by  more  than  a  small  fraction  of 
the  world's  population.  We  have  been  gen- 
erous in  our  material  aid  to  the  less  fortu- 
nate: we  have  given  them  a  fine  set  ol  aspi- 
rations and  an  example  of  a   free  ana   af- 
fluent society.  But  we  have  also  transmitted 
a  climate  of  opinion  hostile  to  the  market 
arrangements  that  appear  to  be  a  necessary 
condition    for    both    freedom    and    affluence. 
We  have  a  sufficient  margin  of  protection 
to  survive  such  ideas  for  a  long  time.  The 
less-developed  nations  do  not.  In  their  failure, 
they  may  destroy  us  as  well.  The  continuing 
iiscendency  of  such  ideas  may  doom  mankind 
to  a  renewed  era  of  un^ersal  tyranny  and 
misery. 
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iFrom   Banca   Nazionale  Del   Lauoro  Quar- 
terly Review.  December  1961 1 
FOREIGN  Aid— The  Sorr  Option 
(By  P.  T.  Bauer  and  J.  B.  Wood) 
1    To  question   the  merits  of   foreign  aid 
.IS   an   instrument   for   the   development   of 
backward     countries     may     seen     perverse, 
especially  when  the  Wests  aid  programmes 
(financial  help  from  government  to  govern- 
ment) are  already  running  at  £2.000  million  a 
vear    or  more.  To  many  people,   politicians, 
iicad'emlcs  and  business  men.  the  overriding 
(luestlon  is  how  the  West  can  increase  this 
help   still   further.   All    the   signs,   especially 
President  Kennedys  special  message  to  Con- 
gress m  March  1961,  and  the  addresses  at  the 
World  Bank  Conference  in  Vienna  in  Septem- 
ber 1961    suggest  that  It  will  be  increased. 
But  it  is  preclselv  at  a  time  like  this  when 
the  West's  foreign  aid  programme  is  begin- 
ning to  acquire  a  momentum  of  its  own.  that 
the  assumptions  behind  this  massive  gesture 
of  generosity  most  need   questioning.   It  is 
often  taken  for  granted  that  the  exigencies 
of  power  politics  lie  behind  the  introduction 
and  continuation  of  foreign  aid.  This  may 
explain,  perhaps,  why  neither  the  economic 
results  nor  their  far-reaching  political   im- 
plications have  been  sufficiently  analyzed  or 
questioned.  But  the  experience  of  more  than 
a  decade  of  foreign  aid  suggest  that  the  pres- 
ent forms  of  providing  aid  lead  to  the  worst 
of     both     worlds     for     both     donors     and 
recipients. 

This  article  therefor*  examines  a  number 
of  Issues  which  need  closer  examination  than 
they  have  so  far  receivied.  First,  pre-occupa- 
tlon  with  foreign  aid  has  obscured  the  deep 
seated  factors  beneath  the  differences  in  the 
prosperity  and  progress  of  rich  and  poor 
countries  and  it  has  also  diverted  attention 
from  the  need  for  much  more  radical  policies 
in  both  advanced  and  backward  countries. 
These  radical  policies  are  as  yet  barely  formu- 
lated, partly  because  under  the  shelter  of 
foreign  aid.  the  comfortable  illusion  has 
spread  that  economic  development  Is  possible 
without  cultural  change  in  the  backward 
countries,  and  without  stmctural  change  In 
the  advanced  countries.  It  Is  In  this  sense 
that  foreign  aid  is  a  soft  option,  both  for 
donor  and  recipient  govemments.  This  Is  a 


fundamental  criticism,  and  this  article  Is  In 
part  a  plea  for  policies  less  resistant  to 
change,  less  wedded  to  the  status  quo. 

Second,  foreign  aid  also  leads  to  an  In- 
effective use  of  the  world's  supplies  ot  capital. 
Third,  foreign  aid  promotes  concentration 
of  power  both  in  the  rich  and  the  poor  coun- 
tries, which  is  objectionable  in  many  ways, 
not  least  because  it  obstructs  economic  ad- 
vance. Apart  from  these  topics  we  also  refer 
briefly  to  some  other  ways  to  encourage  eco- 
nomic development  in  the  backward  coun- 
tries; the  value  of  this  objective  is  not  in 
dispute. 

2.  As  the  chosen  instrument  of  Western 
development  policy,  foreign  aid  has  become  a 
soft  option  for  both  recipient  and  donor 
governmenu.  To  continue  to  rely  on  it  exten- 
sively is  likely  to  be  ineffective  and  costly 
compared  with  other  methods,  and  is  even 
likely  to  hold  back  material  progress  in  the 
backward  countries. 

For   obvious   political   reasons   discussions 
about  foreign  aid  usually  suggest,  explicitly 
or  by  clear  implication,  that  development  Is 
largely  a  matter  of  Investment:  that  differ- 
ences in  income  between  rich  and  poor  coun- 
tries largely  reflect  differences  in  capital  per 
head:    and   that   these   differences   can   and 
should   be    reduced   or   eliminated    by    large 
scale  transfers  of  money.  These  transfers,  it 
is  said,  need  only  be  temporary  because  with- 
in a  few  years  they  will  set  the  underdevel- 
oped world  firmly  along  the  road  of  material 
progress.  These  beliefs  now  need  questioning. 
On  examination  they  will  be  found  to  en- 
courage waste,  reinforce  dangerous  illusions, 
obscure  essential  factors  behind  the  differ- 
ences in  economic  attainment  and  divert  at- 
tention   from   the    problems    and    tasks    of 
development  which  really  matter. 

Differences  in  economic  achievement  and 
rates  of  progress  between  countries,  espe- 
cially rich  and  poor  countries,  reflect  dif- 
ferences in  history,  in  natural  resources  in- 
cluding climate,  in  political  institutions,  in 
social  attitudes  and  in  economic  qualities  of 
the  population  such  as  resourcefulness,  abil- 
ity to  perceive  and  exploit  economic  oppor- 
tunity and  the  attitude  to  work,  leisure  and 
thrift  There  is  nothing  abnormal  or  repre- 
hensible in  these  differences.  Nor  is  there 
any  inherent  right  which  ensures  that  all 
countries  should  enjoy  approximately  equal 
incomes  per  head,  or  should  be  caught  up 
simultaneously  in  the  stream  of  material 
advance. 

The  physical,  institutional  and  human 
factors  behind  these  differences  are  powerful 
and  deep  seated.  Some  are  unavoidable.  For 
instance,  the  climate  and  physical  features 
of  the  tropics  partly  explain  why  all  tropical 
countries  are  economically  underdeveloped 
and  almost  all  backward  economies  are  with- 
in the  tropics.  In  many  underdeveloped 
countries,  especially  India  and  the  Moslem 
world,  there  are  also  tenacious  and  pervasive 
mental  attitudes  obstructing  material  prog- 
ress Familiar  examples  include  the  Hindu 
belief  in  the  inviolability  of  animal  Ife  and 
the  prevalence  of  caste,  both  of  which  have 
persisted  across  millenia  and  are  still  power- 
ful over  most  of  the  country. 

Differences  in  economic  qualities  of  dif- 
ferent ethnic  groups,  a  topic  rarely  admitted 
to  pubUc  discussion,  are  also  extremely 
important  It  would  be  unwise  to  be  dog- 
matic about  the  historical  and  biological  fac- 
tors behind  ethnic  differences  in  economic 
performance.  These  differences  (some  of 
which  are  almost  certainly  derived  from  cli- 
mate and  environment)  are  probably  not 
fixed  for  all  time.  But  at  any  moment  and 
over  decades  or  even  centuries,  the  differ- 
ences in  economic  qualities  and  attitudes  of 
individuals  and  groups  are  pronounced  and 
important.  This  can  be  seen  In  many  under- 
developed countries.  The  Chinese  In  Malaya, 
the  Indians  in  East  Africa,  the  Lebanese  In 
West  Africa,  usually  Immigrants  without 
capital  or  much  formal  education,  have  soon 


outdistanced  the  Indigenous  population,  and 
the  special  conditions  of  migration  do  not 
account  entirely  for  these  striking  differences 
in  performance. 

These   differences   between   rich  and   poor 
countries  have  not  emerged  in  recent  decades 
or    even    centuries.    The    present    developed 
world  was  already  fiir    ihead  of   the  under- 
developed world  by  the  time  conventionally 
assigned  to  the  indusUiai  revolution.  By  the 
18th   century.    Western    Eu'ope    was    largely 
permeated  by  the  exchange  eco;iomy,  and  had 
developed  altitudes  and  institutions  appro- 
priate  to   ii.   Bv    then    there   had    been    for 
centuries  great  trading  and  Industrial  centres 
in  Western  Europe:   (or  centuries  voyages  of 
discovery  had  been  going  on,  with  consider- 
able long  distance  travel,  almost  wholly  from 
Western  Europe  and  North  America   to  the 
East  vnth  practically  no  movement  the  other 
wav     Sophisticated    mathematical    concepts 
and    tcchnicallv   advanced   scienlilic   instru- 
ments had  been  in  use  for  generations.  These 
developments  and  achievements  sprang  from 
the  experimental  attitude,  intellectual  curi- 
osity   and    interest   in    the    material    world, 
which  was  at  large  throughout  Europe   lor 
centuries  before  the  industrial  revolution. 

None  of  the  now  developed  countries  made 
their  wav  with  the  help  of  foreign  aid.  and  it 
IS  naive  to  believe  that  the  transfer  of  money 
cm  somehow  bridge  the  prolound  differences 
between  the  advanced  and  the  backward 
countries  in  economic  qualities,  social  atti- 
tudes and  physical  conditions.  The  largest 
imaginable  transfers  could  not  achieve  this; 
•md  the  aid  programmes  of  today,  vast  as  they 
are  represent  only  comparatively  .•^mall 
amounts  per  head  of  the  population  in  the 
receiving  countries. 

Much  of  the  eiuhuslasm  for  foreign  aid 
.seems  U)  rest  on  the  convenient  assumption  - 
that  it  is  possible  to  have  economic  develop- 
ment in  poor  countries  without  cultural 
change.  Development  is  thought  to  depend  . 
largely  on  how  much  a  country  can  invest, 
rather  than  on  the  economic  qualities  of  Us 
people,  it-s  social  institutions  and  attitudes 
and  its  phv.sical  environment. 

This   approach   has   led   to  striking   para- 
doxes   most  of  which  are  ignored  in  pubhc 
discussion.  India,  the  most  populous  country 
outside   China  and   the   largest   recipient   of 
Western  foreign  aid.  offers  perhaps  the  best 
illustration.  It  has  been  recognized  for  gen- 
erations that  the  Hindu  belief  in  the  sanctity 
of  animal  life,  especially  in  that  of  cattle,  is 
a    major    obstacle    to    economic    progress    in 
India   Yet  within  the  hist  decade,  legislation 
prohibiting   the   killing   of    cattle   has    been 
introduced  in  six  major  Indian  states  which 
cover  about  half  the  population  of  India.  The 
legislation    in    Uttar    Pradesh,    the    largest 
Indian  slate  with  a  population  ol  about  80 
million,    absolutely   prohibits    the   slaughter 
of  any  cow.  and  "cow  includes  a  bull,  bullock 
heifer,    or   calf.   This   legislation    coincided 
with  the  official  inception  oi  the  Second  Five 
Year  Plan  with  its  overwhelming  emphasis 
on  steel  and  heavy  engineering. 

Caste  has  not  received  statutory  reinforce- 
ment   in   India,    taut   government   efforts    to 
tareak  it  down  have   been  half-hearted  and 
the     results     meager.     Moreover,     important 
parts  of  government  policy   (such  as  exten- 
sive licensing  of  trading  and  transport  and 
restrictions  on  the  movement  of  agricultural 
produce  I.    obstruct    occupational    and    geo- 
graphical  mobility,   and   in  this  way  retard 
the   disintegration  of   caste.   There   are  still 
over  600  million  untouchables  in  India,  most 
of   the  population  is  Illiterate,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  the  children  do  not  attend  even 
the  most  rudimentary  schools.  Yet  spending 
on  elementary  education  under  the  Second 
Five  Year  Plan  was  about  one  half  of  the  cost 
of  any  one  of  the  three  steel  plants  in  the 
pubUc  sector  under  the  Plan.  Though  India 
is  the  most  striking  example  of  an  attempt 
to  produce  economic  progress  without  cul- 
tural change,  similar  attempts  may  be  found 
throughout  the  underdeveloped  world. 
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Th«  backward  countrlM'  rel\i£t»nc«  to 
make  cultural  changes  la  matched  by  the  re- 
luctance of  advanced  countries  to  make  the 
structural  changes  which  would  assist  eco- 
nomic progress  In  the  underdeveloped  world. 
The  severe  restrlctloiia  In  the  West  on  exports 
from  underdeveloped  countries  substantially 
damage  their  prospects.  The  quotas  Imposed 
by  America,  Britain  and  other  developed 
countries  on  textile  exports  from  Hong  Kong, 
India,  and  Pakistan  are  familiar. 

At  Qrst  sight  It  seems  paradoxical  that 
the  rich  countries  should  give  large  sunos  In 
aid  to  poor  countries  while  placing  major 
obstacles  In  the  way  of  their  experts  and  thus 
their  development.  But  foreign  aid  Is  pro- 
vided from  general  taxation,  while  free  im- 
ports hurt  vocal  and  well-organized  sectional 
interests.  To  take  In  a  large  volume  of  Im- 
ports of  textiles  or  cheap  clothing  or  footwear 
from  underdeveloped  cotintrles  would  require 
changes  In  the  structure  of  Industry  in  the 
developed  countries  which  they  are  not  pre- 
pared to  face.  Foreign  aid  becomes  a  form  of 
conscience  money,  and  Is  unlikely  to  help  the 
recipients  more  than  Is  usually  the  case  with 
such  pajrcmnts.  Foreli^n  aid  also  serves  the 
Interests  of  Influential  groups  In  donor  coun- 
tries seeking  a  market  for  their  products. 
Including  producers  of  capital  goods  for  the 
large  scale  projects  financed  from  foreign  aid. 
and  U.S.  Government  and  agricultural  In- 
terests wishing  to  get  rid  of  the  huge  agri- 
cultural surpluses.  This  Is  an  example  of  the 
familiar  rule  that  beneflts  to  sectional  In- 
terests are  obvious,  while  the  cost  to  the 
community  is  obscured. 

The  Inauspicious  nature  of  the  human  and 
social  setting  in  luiderdeveloped  countries  for 
material  progress  Is  generally  Ignored  by  the 
advocates  of  foreign  aid.  and  to  emphasize 
It  la  unpopular.  Nevertheless,  discussions  on 
torelgn  aid  which  overlook  the  need  for  more 
radical  changes  In  both  rich  and  p>oor  coun- 
tries are  unhelpfvil.  Poor  countries  will  not 
progress  without  far  reaching  changes  in 
their  social  and  physical  envlroiunent  and 
their  attitudes  and  values,  and  this  must  be 
accompanied  by  structural  changes  In  devel- 
oped countries.  Political  charity  Is  no  substi- 
tute for  th»se  changes  and  contributes  in- 
BlgnlBcantly  to  the  progress  of  the  underde- 
veloped wor.d.  Once  the  premise  la  accepted 
that  substantial  foreign  aid  Is  a  necessary 
and  perhaps  a  sxifflclent  condition  for  the 
development  of  poor  countries  then  either 
progress  or  stagnation  of  these  countries  can 
be  used  as  an  argument  for  further  aid;  their 
progress  can  be  Instanced  to  show  the  value 
of  aid  and  their  stagnation  the  need  for  It. 
Moreover,  once  the  West  has  made  substan- 
tial sacrifices  for  foreign  aid  it  becomes  prac- 
tically impossible  to  cast  doubt  on  the  worth- 
whlleneas  of  these  progranunes.  The  greater 
the  sacrifices,  the  more  difficult  It  becomes 
to  question  the  principles  In  the  name  of 
which  they  were  exacted.  There  need  be  prac- 
tically no  limit  to  this  process;  the  West  is 
effectively  making  out  a  blank  cheque  to  the 
backward  countries. 

Meanwhile,  the  flow  of  foreign  aid  Itself 
helps  local  politicians  to  postpone  those 
changes  which  obstruct  the  development  of 
their  countries,  and  enables  politicians  In  the 
richer  countries  to  escape  the  structural 
changes  which  would  follow  the  freer  entry 
of  exports  from  poorer  countries. 

3.  Pre-occupatlon  with  foreign  aid  as  an 
Instrument  for  developing  poor  countries  has 
led  to  the  inffectlve  use  of  the  world's  scarce 
supplies  of  capital.  This  has  arisen  for  eco- 
nomic, political  and  Ideological  reasons. 

The  return  on  capital  Is  now  generally 
higher  la  rich  than  In  poor  countries,  so  that 
to  transfer  It  from  the  former  to  the  latter 
reduces  Its  total  rettim,  and  in  this  sense 
leads  to  its  less  effective  use.  The  productivity 
of  capital  in  rich  countries  Is  higher  because 
industrial  techniques  are  more  advanced, 
technical  progress  more  rapid,  and  becaua* 
there   are   relatively    more  skilled   worken. 


t«cbnlcians  and  administrators  In  rich  coun- 
tries. Moreover,  under  foreign  aid  there  Is 
practically  no  contact  between  those  who 
supply  capital  and  those  who  use  It.  The 
concern  of  the  supplier  of  capital  for  Its 
prospective  return  and  his  control  over  Its 
use  are  usually  major  factors  ensuring  Its 
efficient  use.  This  concern  and  control  are 
difficult  to  exercise,  or  even  to  define,  with 
foreign  aid.  Inter-government  transfers  of 
large  lumps  of  money  cannot  be  adjusted  to 
supply  and  demand  conditions  as  closely  as 
Individual  acts  of  Investment,  which  makes 
the  use  of  capital  less  effective  The  fact  that 
aid  Is  usually  given  free,  and  always  below 
the  market  price  of  capital,  reinforces  these 
results. 

The  prevailing  Investment  fetish,  that  Is. 
the  belief  that  development  depends  largely 
on  Investment  expenditure.  Is  another  rea- 
son resulting  In  an  Inefficient  use  of  capital. 
This  unwarranted  belief  has  been  built  up 
from  a  variety  of  sources,  some  of  which  are 
ideological  and  political.  The  defintlon  of  In- 
vestment Is  largely  arbitrary,  and  expenditure 
certainly  does  not  become  productive  simply 
by  being  labelled  Investment.  By  spuriously 
Justifying  all  expenditure  termed  Investment 
It  encourages  spending  regardless  of  cost.  It 
also  provides  superficial  Justification  for  a 
wide  range  of  controls  on  the  ground  that 
they  are  required  to  promot*  Investment.  The 
Idea  that  development  depends  essentially  on 
Investment  leads  to  a  neglect  of  other  factors 
affecting  development,  including  the  estab- 
lishment of  suitable  Institutions  and  the 
encouragement  of  appropriate  economic 
qualities  and  attitudes.  Politically,  foreign 
aid  encourages  governments  In  backward 
countries  to  Ignore  or  even  repress  alterna- 
tive sources  of  capital.  For  instance.  It  Is 
foolish  and  unpatriotic  to  pay  market  terms 
for  foreign  capital,  if  that  can  be  obtained 
elsewhere  more  cheaply  or  for  nothing.  The 
inadequate  flow  of  private  foreign  Investment 
can  then  be  represented  as  a  major  reason 
for  the  need  for  further  foreign  aid,  that  Is. 
If  foreign  private  capital  Investment  Is  still 
allowed.  It  Is  one  of  the  many  paradoxes  in 
this  field  that  most  poor  countries  which  re- 
quest and  receive  capital  in  the  form  of  for- 
elgrn  aid  severely  restrict  the  infiow  and  op- 
eration of  foreign  private  capital,  partly  for 
Ideological  reasons,  and  partly  under  pressure 
from  local  sectional  interests  wishing  to  re- 
strict competition.  But  for  the  flow  of  foreign 
aid  the  local  politicians  would  have  to  be 
more  reluctant  to  Impose  such  restrictions. 

These  considerations  suggest  that  on  a 
strictly  economic  view  poor  countries  would 
be  better  off  If  the  capital  now  going  to  for- 
eign aid  were  used  In  rich  countries,  and  the 
return  simply  handed  over  to  the  poor  coun- 
tries as  a  free  gift. 

4.  Foreign  aid  leads  to  a  concentration  of 
power  in  both  donor  and  recipient  countries, 
especially  the  latter.  It  is  financed  by  taxing 
the  individuals  and  companies  in  the  giving 
country  in  order  to  transfer  money  capital 
to  the  governments  at  the  receiving  country. 
This  Increases  the  resources  of  governments, 
compared  to  those  of  the  private  sector.  And 
as  already  noted  It  encourages  governments 
to  restrict  private  foreign  capital,  thus  fur- 
ther strengthening  the  public  sector  and 
weakening  the  private  sector. 

Both  the  Infiow  of  private  foreign  capital 
and  the  supply  of  domestic  capital  are  af- 
fected. For  instance.  West  African  countries 
have  received  aid  from  abroad  while  their 
governments  subjected  local  producers  of 
cash  crops  to  phenomenal  taxation  for  com- 
pulsory bavlng.  This  has  not  only  obstructed 
private  capital  formation,  but  has  also  held 
iMck  the  spread  of  the  exchange  economy 
and  the  emergence  and  growth  of  a  local 
entrepreneurial  class  and  of  a  prosperous 
peasantry;  It  was  even  claimed  for  these  pol- 
icies that  they  had  prevented  the  emergence 
of  a  kulak  class.  Much  of  this  taxation  was 
used  first  to  accumulate  sterling  balances 
and,  more  recently,  to  finance  officially  spon- 


sored uneconomic  ventures.  Such  policies  ar« 
encouraged  by  foreign  aid. 

These  results  should  not  come  ak  a  sur- 
prise since  they  are  in  line  with  the  policies 
now  urged  on  underdeveloped  countries  by 
the  West.  In  allocating  aid  those  govern- 
ments receive  preference  wlilch  undertake 
comprehensive  development  planning.  I.e.  a 
large  measure  of  government  determination 
of  the  composition  and  direction  of  economic 
activity.  This  criterion  In  the  allocation  of 
aid  already  operates  widely,  and  has  been 
spelt  out  quite  clearly  in  President  Ken- 
nedy's special  message  to  Congress  of  March 
1961.  which  specifies  comprehensive  develop- 
ment planning  and  compulsory  saving  as 
two  conditions  of  a  country*  eligibility  for 
aid.  Closely  controlled  and  highly  central- 
ized economic  systems  must  follow  from 
such  conditions. 

Once  a  tendency  towards  concentration  of 
political  power  sets  In  it  often  feeds  on  itself 
and  becomes  difficult  to  reverse.  Controls 
often  set  up  Important  political,  administra- 
tive and  economic  vested  Interests.  Moreover, 
In  an  economy  largely  administered  or  con- 
trolled by  the  government,  the  energies  of 
ambitious  and  enterprising  men  will  be  di- 
verted from  the  economic  Into  the  political 
life.  The  lack  of  the  best  talent  in  Industry 
then  becomes  a  further  argument  for  the  ex- 
tension  of  government  control  over  the 
economy.  At  the  same  time  Investment  Is 
diverted  into  acts  of  political  showmanship 
and  away  from  Investment  of  a  more  pro- 
ductive character. 

The  operation  of  these  forces  Is  manifest  in 
poor  countries.  But  in  the  richer  countries 
also  the  operation  of  foreign  aid  leads  to  the 
concentration  of  political  power.  The  financ- 
ing of  aid  increases  the  pressures  on  the 
economy,  requires  the  imposition  of  addi- 
tional taxation  and  thus  makes  the  imposi- 
tion or  re-lmposltion  of  direct  controls  In- 
cluding exchange  controls  more  likely.  These 
tendencies  are  reinforced  by  the  constant  em- 
phasis on  the  need  for  greater  sacrifices  and 
on  the  alleged  Inadequacy  of  current  efforts 
in  the  granting  of  foreign  aid.  Thus  in  both 
the  donor  and  the  recipient  countries  foreljm 
aid  tends  to  enhance  the  extent  and  intensity 
of  government  controls  and  the  concentra- 
tion of  political  power.  This  danger  Is  all 
the  more  serious  because,  as  we  have  already 
noted,  whether  the  recipient  countries  pro- 
gress or  stagnate,  either  condition  can  be 
used  with  superficial  plausibility  as  an  argu- 
ment for  further  aid. 

5.  These  criticisms  of  foreign  aid.  that  it 
resists  change,  misuses  capital,  and  encour- 
ages the  concentration  of  power — must 
naturally  make  one  wonder  why  the  policy  of 
foreign  aid  has  been  accepted  so  universally. 
Besides  the  Influences  of  sectional  Interests, 
some  of  which  have  been  mentioned  earlier, 
support  for  foreign  aid  has  come  from  a  num- 
ber of  political,  social  and  economic  argu- 
ments. We  refer  briefly  to  a  political  argu- 
ment in  the  last  section.  Here  we  wish  to 
consider  only  one  of  the  social  and  economic 
arguments  which  is,  however,  much  the  most 
influential. 

The  Inability  of  poor  countries  to  break  the 
vicious  circle  of  poverty  and  stagnation  with- 
out foreign  aid.  is  perhaps  the  most  widely 
canvassed  argument  in  its  favour.  According 
to  this  thesis.  It  is  poverty  Itself  which  makes 
material  progress  impossible  in  these  coun- 
tries, because  the  low  level  of  Incomes  pre- 
vents capital  formation  without  which  pro- 
ductivity and  thus  incomes  cannot  be  raised. 
There  are  many  variants  on  this  thesis,  but 
all  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  a  country  is 
poor  because  it  is  poor;  that  is.  that  poverty 
Itself  sets  up  practically  impossible  obstacles 
to  its  own  conquest.  The  case  for  foreign  aid 
is  that  it  breaks  this  vicious  circle. 

Even  a  superficial  look  at  the  history  of 
either  developed  or  underdeveloped  countries 
is  sufficient  to  see  that  this  thesis  is  Inade- 
quate. The  very  eztstence  of  the  developed 
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countries  refutes  It.  for  the  simple  reason 
that  all  of  these  began  as  underdeveloped, 
in  the  sense  of  having  low  Income  and 
capital  per  head,  which,  according  to  this 
thesis  should  have  prevented  their  develop- 
ment. More  generally.  It  is  refuted  by  the 
rise  from  poverty  to  prosperity  of  innumer- 
able groups  and  Individuals  throughout  the 
underdeveloped  world,  which  would  be  im- 
possible If  an  Insuperable  vicious  circle  of 
poverty  really  existed. 

The  thesis  is  also  refuted  by  the  rapid 
progress  which  many  countries  have  actually 
achieved  in  recent  decades.  This  progress 
seems  everywhere  to  have  been  Ignored.  A 
few  examples  to  Illustrate  how  much  rapid 
advance  has  taken  place  in  underdeveloped 
countries  in  recent  decades  may  therefore  be 
useful. 

Between  the  mid-nineteen  thirties  and  the 
mld-nlneteen  fifties  the  average  gross  na- 
tional product  of  Latin  America  has  in- 
creased at  an  annual  rate  of  about  47c ,  and 
output  per  head  at  over  2%.  In  recent  years 
these  rates  of  growth  have  exceeded  the 
comparable  rate  of  growth  in  the  United 
States.  South-East  Asia  and  West  Africa  are 
other  regions  which  have  developed  very 
rapidly  in  the  last  half  century  or  so.  This 
Is  clear  from  sporadic  national  income  fig- 
ures, which  however  do  not  go  back  very  far. 
It  Is  overwhelmingly  proved  by  statistics  of 
foreign  trade,  agricultural  production,  rail- 
way transport,  government  revenue,  literacy, 
Infant  mortality,  and  similar  information. 
After  all,  in  the  1890s  there  were  no  exports 
of  cocoa  or  groundnuts  or  cotton  from  Ni- 
geria or  Ghana,  and  exports  of  oil  palm 
produce  were  about  a  tenth  of  their  present 
volume.  The  rubber  industry  of  South-East 
Asia  did  not  exist  before  1900.  Today  these 
commodities  are  leading  staples  of  world 
commerce  with  annual  exports  worth  niany 
hundred  million  pounds.  Moreover  West 
African  agricultural  exports  are  produced 
wholly  by  Africans  as  there  are  no  European 
owned  farm  plantations  there  and  about 
two-thirds  of  South-East  Asian  rubber  is 
grown  on  non-European  owned  properties.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  century  there  were  no 
imports,  or  negligible  imports,  into  these  ter- 
ritories of  flour,  sugar,  cigarettes,  cement, 
petroleum  products,  machinery,  or  iron  or 
steel,  whereas  today  these  commodities  are 
imported  on  an  impressive  scale. 

In  many  ways  the  progress  of  Hong  Kong 
is  of  special  interest.  Hong  Kong  has  made 
rapid  progress  in  recent  years  to  become  a 
major  manufacturing  centre.  But  it  lacks  all 
natural  resources,  is  subject  to  heavy  popu- 
lation pressure,  and  has  only  a  very  restricted 
domestic  market — all  features  which  are 
often  said  to  reinforce  the  vicious  circle  of 
poverty.  Yet  in  spite  of  all  disadvantages, 
and  without  any  foreign  aid,  Hong  Kong  has 
in  recent  years  become  a  large  scale  exporter 
of  manufactured  products  to  the  highly  de- 
veloped countries.  Indeed,  it  has  made  such 
headway  that  official  measures  have  had  to  be 
taken  In  many  countries  in  the  West,  In- 
cluding Great  Britain,  to  protect  home  in- 
dustries from  Hong  Kong  competition. 

Although  the  underdeveloped  countries  are 
by  definition  poor,  poverty  may  exist  side  by 
side  with  even  rapid  advance,  if  this  has 
started  only  comparatively  recently  and  from 
a  very  low  level.  Much  of  the  dlsctisslon  of 
the  so-called  vicious  circle  of  poverty  rests 
on  a  confusion  between  a  low  level  of  eco- 
nomic achievement  and  a  zero  rate  of  change. 
It  is  clearly  improper  to  confuse  these  two. 
6.  There  are  other  ways  in  which  the  West 
could  help  underdeveloped  economies  apart 
from  foreign  aid.  The  most  obvious  and  Im- 
mediate one  is  to  reduce  the  barriers  against 
their  exports.  The  West  spends  huge  sums  on 
foreign  aid  to  develop  Asian,  African  and 
Latin  American  economies  and  then  excludes 
their  exports  by  tariffs  or  quotas.  This  clearly 
shows  that  foreig^n  aid  is  a  soft  option  for 
the  West,  enabling  it  to  side-step  economic 
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policies  which  although  likely  to  be  much 
more  effective  in  assisting  these  cotintriea, 
would  be  politically  more  tinpopular  than 
the  additional  taxation  reqtilred  to  finance 
foreign  aid.  To  politicians,  businessmen  and 
organized  labour,  aid  is  preferable  to  trade. 
A  further  possible  method  to  assist  poor 
countries  has  some  affinity  with  foreign  aid. 
This  would  be  a  much  more  systematic  at- 
tempt than  hitherto  to  make  available  to 
underdeveloped  covintrles  some  of  the  vast 
fund  of  technological  and  administrative 
knowledge  accumulated  In  the  West.  The 
existence  in  the  contemporary  world  of  these 
fruits  of  material  progress  achieved  in  the 
developed  countries  but  available  to  under- 
developed countries  Is  an  Important  latent 
asset.  In  this  respect  the  poor  countries  are 
certainly  better  off  than  were  the  advanced 
countries  In  earlier  stages  of  their  history. 
Naturally,  the  transplating  of  this  accumu- 
lated knowledge  is  enormously  difficult,  and 
would  require  far  reaching  changes  In  atti- 
tudes and  values  In  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries. But  It  might  do  much  more  good  than 
simple  transfers  of  money. 

Policies  designed  to  reduce  economic  in- 
stability in  the  industrial  countries  also 
help  the  backward  countries  by  reducing  the 
fluctuations  In  the  prices  of  the  primary 
products  which  they  export. 

This  article,  however,  is  primarily  a  dis- 
cussion of  foreign  aid,  and  It  would  be  in- 
appropriate to  discuss  at  length  these  alter- 
natives. We  wisJti  only  to  establish  that  there 
are  other  ways  than  foreign  aid  by  which 
the  underdeveloped  world  can  be  assisted. 

7.  Whatever  one  may  think  of  the  merits 
of  foreign  aid  as  a  general  policy,  or  of  the 
arguments  canvassed  in  its  favour,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  m  the  absence  of  war  foreign  aid 
will  continue  on  a  substantial  scale.  The 
useful  question  to  put,  therefore,  is  how  it 
could  be  transformed  to  serve  more  effec- 
tively the  interests  of  donors  and  recipients. 
Some  essential  characteristics  of  foreign  aid. 
often  Ignored  in  public  discussion,  need  to 
be  briefly  listed,  before  we  can  see  how  this 
may  be  done. 

First,  foreign  aid  is  financed  from  taxa- 
tion, which  removes  from  it  the  moral  ap- 
peal of  voluntary  aid  or  private  charity.  The 
recipients  of  foreign  aid  cannot  usually  rea- 
son out  this  difference  between  foreign  aid 
and  voluntary  aid,  but  they  generally  and 
rightly  sense  it.  They  therefore  suepect  state- 
ments that  foreign  aid  Is  primarily  moti- 
vated by  humanitarian  sentiment,  and  this 
mistrust  often  leads  them  to  attribute  im- 
proper and  even  sinister  designs  to  the 
donors. 

Second,  the  popular  analogy  between  for- 
eign aid  and  progressive  taxation  within  a 
country  is  false.  To  mention  only  one  funda- 
mental difference,  the  latter  is  intended  to 
bring  about  redistribution  between  rich  and 
poor  families  and  individuals,  but  this  Is  im- 
possible under  foreign  aid  because  many 
people  In  the  recipient  countries  are  richer 
than  many  tax  payers  in  the  donor 
countries. 

Third,  foreign  aid  is  always  necessarily 
rationed.  It  represents  scarce  resources  col- 
lected from  tax  payers  in  the  West  and 
transferred  to  recipient  governments  either 
free,  or  at  less  than  market  value,  which 
means  that  the  demand  always  exceeds  the 
avaUable  supplies.  These  resources  are  ur- 
gently required  throughout  the  world,  and 
they  can  be  used  productively  in  both  rich 
and  poor  countries.  The  latter  necessarily 
compete  between  themselves  for  these  re- 
sources as  all  their  demands  cannot  be  met; 
aid  given  to  one  country  Is  aid  denied  to 
another. 

Fourth,  foreign  aid  necessarily  affects  the 
political  situation  in  the  recipient  coun- 
tries. It  strengthens  the  position  of  the  re- 
cipient government  and  thereby  underpins 
whatever  policies  it  pursues.  Moreover,  by 
increasing  the  resources  of  the  government  it 


enlarges  the  relative  size  of  the  public  sector. 
Further  it  may  induce  governments  of  pros- 
pective recipients  to  pursue  domestic  poli- 
cies acceptable  to  the  donors.  But  In  any 
event,  by  strengthening  the  position  of  the 
recipient  government,  the  donor  country  is 
necessarily  drawn  into  the  political  life  of 
the  recipient  country. 

Recognition  of  these  simple  points  is  the 
starting  point  for  any  discussion  of  a  ra- 
tional policy  lor  foreign  aid,  notably  of  the 
criteria  of  its  allocation. 

8.  Because  aid  is  money  supplied  by  the 
taxpayers  of  the  donor  countries,  it  is  rea- 
sonable that  it  should  serve  the  interesU  of 
the  donor  country.  Nor  need  this  conflict 
with  the  interests  of  the  people  in  the  re- 
cipient country,  rather  the  reverse.  The  in- 
terest of  the  West  in  the  development  of  the 
backward  countries  surely  lies  in  the  evolu- 
tion and  establishment  of  societies  most 
likely  to  conduce  to  the  welfare,  that  is  the 
peace  and  prosperity,  of  the  populations  of 
the  donor  countries.  Moreover,  this  interest 
is  most  likely  to  be  secured  by  the  develop- 
ment of  societies  which  achieve  economic  ad- 
vance in  the  sense  of  a  general  rise  in  living 
standards;  and,  further,  which  are  likely  to 
be  resistant  to  the  appeal  of  totalitarian 
regimes. 

Such  societies  would  generally  exhibit  the 
following  characteristics:  the  economy  is  de- 
veloping; people  have  u'ide  access  to  alterna- 
tives both  as  consumers  and  as  producers; 
dccLsion-maklng  is  decentralized  and  widely 
dispersed;  the  power  of  individuals  over  oth- 
ers is  limited;  people  do  not  experience  vio- 
lent and  discontinuous  disintegration  of 
their  communities;  large  numbers  of  people 
own  some  property.  And  economic  advance, 
if  it  is  to  be  meaningful,  must  mean  an  in- 
crease in  the  net  flow  of  goods  and  services 
desired  by  the  population,  and  not  simply  an 
increase  in  the  volume  of  some  categories 
of  physical  output,  regardless  of  the  desires 
of  the  Individuals  comprising  the  society. 

The  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a 
society  resistant  to  the  appeal  of  totalitarian- 
ism and  the  promotion  of  economic  advance 
in  the  sense  Just  indicated  call  for  economic 
systems  in  which  decisions  about  the  com- 
position of  the  national  output.  Including 
those  affecting  the  distribution  of  resources 
between  consumption  and  investment,  are 
taken  largely  by  the  individuals  partici- 
pating in  economic  life. 

Neither  economic  adv.-ince  nor  the  emer- 
gence cf  societies  with  these  desirable  char- 
acteristics depends  solely  on  government 
action.  But  they  do  assume  that  the  govern- 
ment can  efficiently  perform  a  wide  range  of 
complex  and  delicate  tasks,  and  yet  will 
refrain  from  detailed  and  specific  control  over 
economic  activity.  Thus,  it  requires  both  ac- 
tion and  also  restraint  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  that  is.  a  willingness  and  ability 
to  undertake  certain  functions,  and  the 
strength  to  refrain  from  certain  other  ac- 
tivities. 

The  more  important  of  these  positive  func- 
tions are  familiar,  though  their  adequate 
performance  cannot,  unfortunately,  be  taken 
for  granted.  They  include:  promotion  of  a 
suitable  institutional  framework  for  the  ac- 
tivities of  individuals;  maintenance  of  law 
and  order;  effective  management  of  the 
monetary  and  fiscal  system  designed  to  pre- 
vent both  serious  fluctuations  in  the  value 
of  money  and  crises  in  external  payments; 
provision  of  basic  health  and  education 
services;  establishment  of  basic  communica- 
tions; and  often  also  provision  of  agricul- 
tural extension  work.  These  are  essential 
functions  which  cannot  be  performed  by  in- 
dividuals or  companies,  partly  because  they 
represent  the  establishment  and  adjustment 
of  the  institutional  structure  within  which 
the  private  sector  functions,  and  partly  be- 
cause some  of  these  activities  yield  services 
which,  although  there  may  be  a  demand  for 
them,  cannot  be  bought  and  sold  In  the  mar- 
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ket.  The  adequate  performance  of  theae  taska 
would  ruUy  stxetch  the  flacal  and  admlnla- 
tratlve  reaourcea  of  the  government*  of  all 
underdeveloped  countries. 

Conversely,  the  acUvltlea  and  policies  moet 
likely  to  undermine  a  society's  ability  to  resist 
the  appeal  of  totalitarian  regimes  (and 
equally  to  obstruct  the  advance  of  mass  living 
standards).  Include  government  determina- 
tion of  the  direction  and  composition  of 
economic  activity.  Including  large  scale  com- 
pulsory saving;  substantial  government  par- 
ticipation In  industry  and  trade;  the  promo- 
tion of  statutory  monopolies;  expropriation 
or  quasl-exproprlatlon  of  private  property; 
restrictive  control  of  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  privately  owned  enterprise;  and 
allocation  of  capital,  foreign  exchange  and 
materials. 

In  the  allocation  of  foreign  aid.  the  West 
necessarily  chooses  between  governments 
pursuing  policies  which  differ  widely  in  their 

•  •  •  *  * 

directly  on  the  lives  of  the  people  than  those 
policies  which  specifically  link  western  aid 
to  current  economic  policies  In  poor  coun- 
tries, or  those  policies  and  proposals  which 
link  foreign  aid  to  comprehensive  develop- 
ment plsoinlng  by  the  recipient  governments. 
or  to  other  policies  designed  to  establish  or 
extend  close  government  control  over  the 
economy.  No  aid  programme  can  fall  to  In- 
fluence Internal  policy;  the  question  at  Issue 
la  solely  the  direction  In  which  the  Influ- 
ence la  exercised. 

Second,  it  may  be  objected  that  If  the  West 
were  not  prepared  to  give  economic  aid  with- 
out regard  to  the  domestic  policies  of  the 
recipient  countries,  the  Soviet  Union  would 
be  prepared  to  do  so  and  thus  Influence  the 
recipients  against  the  West.  The  implication 
is  that  the  West  cannot  afford  In  any  cir- 
cumstances to  withhold  aid,  but  must  give 
aid  even  when  It  Is  clear  that  the  resources 
will  be  used  wastefully  or  In  ways  inimical 
to  Western  interests.  There  might  be  some- 
thing In  this  odd  line  of  reasoning  If  re- 
sources for  aid  were  unlimited.  But  they  are 
not.  Aid  granted  to  one  country  is  aid  denied 
to  another  which  might  be  more  sympathetic 
to  guldanre  from  the  West:  alternatively,  of 
course,  the  resources  might  have  been  used 
to  strengthen  the  Western  economlea.  More- 
over the  Soviet  Union  is  not  likely  to  give 
aid  unless  It  either  approved  of  the  political 
results  of  the  policies  pursued  by  the  re- 
ceiving countries,  or  believed  that  Its  aid 
would  Influence  policies  the  way  It  wanted. 
There  are.  therefore.  Implicit  but  clear 
criteria  underlying  Soviet  aid  to  underdevel- 
oped coxxntrles.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
West  should  not  pay  some  attention  to  the 
political  consequence  of  Its  aid  programmes. 
P,  T.  Baitek  -  J.  B.  Wood. 

(Prom  the  Institute  of  Economic  Affairs. 

London,  1966] 

FoRMCN  Aid:  An  Instrument  ros  Progress?  ' 

(By  P.  T.Bauer) 

Introduction 

I  should  like  to  thank  Yale  University,  and 
especially  its  Department  of  Economics,  for 
the  honour  of  the  Invitation  to  deliver  a 
Woodward  lecture  The  list  of  distinguished 
predecessors  makes  me  very  conscious  of  this 
honour.  The  Invitation  to  a  scholar  whose 
views  differ  from  mu:h  current  professional 
opinion  in  the  field  of  economic  development 
reflects  a  liberal  spirit  which  enhances  my 
pleasure  on  this  occasion. 

I  shall  use  the  occasion  to  put  before  you 
some  dissenting  views  on  a  subject  of  much 
actual  and  perhaps  even  greater  potential 
importance:  that  of  foreign  economic  aid. 
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1.  THE  INSraUCTOt  ON  AID 

Western  foreign  economic  aid,  in  the  form 
of  inter-governmental '  grants  or  heavily  sub- 
sidised loans  from  relatively  rich  countries 
to  promote  the  economic  development  of  the 
relatively  poor,  la  at  present  running  at  an 
annual  rate  of  about  £a.000-£2,500  million. 
Including  about  £200  million  from  the  Ui.ited 
KlngdMn.  Its  substantial  extension  is  widely 
advocated.  The  importance  attached  to  aid  la 
shown  by  ita  continuation  at  times  when 
major  donors  are  in  payments  difficulties, 
when  they  Impose  exchange  controls  and  re- 
strict foreign  investment,  and  also  domestic 
expenditures,  and  when,  for  example,  the 
United  Kingdom,  a  major  donor,  finds  its  pay- 
ments difficulties  so  acute  that  it  has  to  ask 
for  a  waiver  of  its  own  debt  payments  The 
insistence  on  the  contlnuaUon.  or  even  ex- 
pansion, of  aid  reflects  the  widely  held  view 
that  It  serves  materially  to  advance  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  under-developed 
world. 

I  disagree  with  this  view.  I  shall  argue  that 
the  widely  publicised  type  of  large-scale. 
Indefinite  aid— what  might  be  termed  main 
stream  foreign  aid— has  not  served  to  bring 
about  an  appreciable  rise  in  living  standards 
In  under-developed  countries,  or  to  promote 
their  economic  development,  despite  the  large 
sums  that  have  been  and  are  being  provided. 
While  foreign  aid  may.  Indeed,  sometimes 
serve  its  commonly  avowed  purpose  of  im- 
proving economic  conditions  in  the  recipient 
countries,  in  general  mainstream  aid  has  not 
fulfilled  and  cannot  fulfil  the  expectations 
which  It  arouses.  Indeed  aid  often  damages 
the  development  prospects  of  the  recipients. 

The  pToblem  in  outline 
This  general  conclusion  is  paradoxical. 
Foreign  aid  means  that  the  governments  of 
donor  countries  give  away  resources  to  the  re- 
cipient countries.  In  the  past  the  Inflow  of 
private  Investment  and  government  borrow- 
ing on  commercial  terms  from  abroad  has 
often  promoted  economic  development.  If  so 
much  has  been  achieved  with  the  help  of  re- 
sources which  have  had  to  be  paid  for.  it 
seems  at  least  highly  plausible  that  much 
more  can  be  achieved  by  resources  supplied 
gratis.  Of  course,  in  some  accounting  sense 
the  receipt  of  aid  must  Increase  the  resources 
in  these  countries,  and  other  things  being 
equal,  this  must  make  the  inhabitants  some- 
how -better  off."  We  cannot,  however,  infer 
from  this  that  it  increases  the  rate  of  devel- 
opment to  these  countries,  or  that  the  receipt 
of  aid  now  Increases  future  resources.  This 
can  be  determined  only  after  considering  the 
factors  l>ehlnd  economic  development  and 
also  the  repercussions  of  aid  on  the  policies 
and  InstituUons  and  on  the  allocation  of  re- 
sources In  the  recipient  countries.  And  these 
repercussions  are  often  harmful  and  out- 
weigh any  favourable  result  of  the  inflow  of 
resources. 

I  shall  proceed  as  follows:  first,  to  Indi- 
cate, albeit  briefly,  the  main  determinants  of 
material  advance,  and  suggest  that  they  can- 
not be  favourably  affected  to  any  substan- 
tial extent  by  foreign  aid;  second,  to  under- 
line this  argument  by  specific  examples  both 
of  material  progress  and  without  aid  and 
of  failure  to  progress — or  even  decline — with 
much  foreign  aid.  Thereafter  I  examine  the 
Impact  of  aid  on  government  policies  and 
on  the  allocation  of  resources  In  the  recip- 
ient countries,  and  suggest  that  these  poU- 


>  This  eaaay  Is  based  on  the  Woodward  Lec- 
ture, delivered  at  Yale  University  on  30  Sep- 
tember 1965.  It  haa  been  revised  and  ex- 
tended for  publication. 


=  The  discussion  throughout  Is  in  terms  of 
economic  aid  intended  to  promote  the  ma- 
terial progress  of  the  recipient  countries,  as 
distinct  from  military  subsidies.  Although  at 
times  there  is  an  overlap,  in  moet  instances 
the  distinction  Is  clear.  Further,  I  deal  with 
govemment-to-government  aid  throughout. 
Payments  by  voluntary  agencies  raise  dif- 
ferent issues  and  poesiblllUes  with  which 
I  am  not  concerned  on  this  occasion. 


clee  have  been  adverse  to  material  advance, 
partly  but  not  only  because  of  the  criteria 
of  allocation.  I  then  examine  the  view  that 
aid  u  a  necessary  Instrument  of  Western 
strategv  in  International  politics,  and  con- 
clude with  a  brief  restatement  of  the  main 
argument. 

II      rOREICN     AID     AND     THE     DETERMINANTS     OF 
DEVELOPMENT 

I  cannot  on  this  occasion  attempt  a  sys- 
tematic discussion   of   the  determinants  of 
material  progress.  I  believe  that  peoples  eco- 
nomic qualities  and   attitudes,  their  values 
and  objectives,  and  their  social  and  political 
Institutions,  which  often  refiect  these  qual- 
ities  and    values,    are   major   determinants. 
Natural  resources  and  external  market  op- 
portunities, especially  the  latter,  often  also 
play  a  significant  part.  It  is  perhaps  worth 
noting    that    natural    resources   have    often 
been  of  only  minor  importance,  both  In  the 
development  of  many  now  advanced  coun- 
tries and   also   In   the  recent  progress  of  a 
number  of  poor  countries.  For  Instance.  Bel- 
glum,  Holland,  Hong  Kong  and  Japan  are  all 
deficient  In  natural  resources.  And  the  ex- 
ploitation of  market  opportunities  and  nat- 
ural  resources   always   depends  on   suitable 
human    resources.    (For   Instance,    the    vast 
natural  resources  of  the  United  SUtes  were 
in  situ  lor  many  centuries,  but  that  did  not 
enable  the  American  Indiana  to  pass  beyond 
a  most  primitive  level  of  economic  achieve- 
ment.)   The   large   capital   resources   of   the 
developed  countries  are,  of  course,  a  result 
of  their  economic  progress  rather  than  a  pre- 
condition. I  hasten  to  add  that  the  qualities 
making  for  material  success  are  not  neces- 
sarily   those   which   give   dignity   to   life   or 
happiness  to  those  who  possess  them;  more  of 
this  later.  Nor  are  differences  in  these  quali- 
ties  fixed   for   all   time,   though   they   often 
persist  for  long  periods.^ 

The   ineffectiveness  of   foreign   aid   as   an 

Instrument  for  development  derives  ulti- 
mately from  Its  Inability  to  affect  these  hu- 
man factors  substentlally,  at  least  In  a 
favourable  direction.  And.  as  we  shall  see.  this 
Ineffectiveness  Is  reinforced  by  the  way  In 
which  aid  operates  and  notably  by  the  way 

It  Is  given. 

Effectiveness  of  aid 

Foreign  aid  is  clearly  not  a  necessary  con- 
dition of  economic  development.  This  fact 
is  obvious  from  the  history  of  the  developed 
countries,  all  of  which  began  poor  and  have 
Invariably  progressed  without  government- 
to-government  aid.  It  is  clear  also  from  the 
history  of  many  underdeveloped  countries— 
Hong  Kong,  Japan,  Malaya— which  have  ad- 
vanced in  recent  decades  without  foreign  aid. 

Nor  Is  foreign  aid  a  sufficient  condition 
of  economic  advance  or  even  a  generally 
effective  force  In  its  promotion.  Indeed  its 
failure  to  advance  living  standards  in  poor 
countries  after  more  than  a  decade  of  its 
operation  is  recognised  in  current  discus- 
sions which  emphasise  the  continual  low 
living  standards  In  the  recipient  countries 
and  insist  on  the  need  for  indefinite  con- 
tinuation of  aid  at  present  or  higher  levels. 

India  Is  perhaps  the  most  familiar  exam- 
ple. Thirteen  years  alter  the  beginning  of 
Western  aid  and  the  inception  of  the  five- 
year  plans,  the  country  experienced  In  1964-5 
the  most  acute  of  Its  recurrent,  almost  an- 
nual, food  and  foreign  exchange  crises.  For 
a  long  time  advocates  of  foreign  aid  to  India. 
Professor  Walt  W.  Rostow  among  many  oth- 
ers, insisted  that  the  turning  point  was  jusi 
around  the  corner,  and  that  after  only  an 
adQltlonal  limited  Injection  of  aid  the  coun- 
try would  reach  'self-sustaining  growth'- 
to  use  the  popular,  though  largely  meaning- 
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'For  the  purpose  of  this  discvisslon  It  is 
immaterial  whether  the  factors  behind  these 
differences  In  qualities  are  of  historical,  cul- 
tural, climatic  or  other  origin. 


less,  catchphrase.  For  years  now  India  haa 
been  dependent  on  large-scale  foreign  aid 
and  gifts  of  food,  without  which  there  would 
have  been  masa  starvation  in  1964-5.  External 
dependence  has  now  come  to  be  taken  for 
granted.  Algeria,  Burma,  Ceylon,  Ghana,  In- 
donesia and  the  United  Arab  Republic  are 
among  other  countries  with  acute  domestic 
economic  difficulties  after  prolonged  foreign 
aid. 

Analogy  with  Marshall  aid 
Marshall  aid  to  Western  Europe  Is  often 
Instanced  in  support  of  the  potential  value 
of  foreign  aid  to  poor  countries.  Its  experi- 
ence suggests  the  exact  reverse.  The  econ- 
omies of  Western  Europe  had  to  be  restored 
while  those  of  present  recipients  have  to  be 
developed.   Europe    after    1945    was   demon- 
strably short  of  capital  resources,  especially 
stocks  of  food  and  raw  materials,  but  not  In 
the  necessary  human  resources  and  market 
opportunities.  Its  peoples  had  the  attitudes, 
motivations  and   Institutions  favourable   to 
development,  as  was  clear  from  the  perform- 
ance of  Western  Europe  for  centuries  before 
the  Second  World  War.  This  distinction  ex- 
plains the  rapid  return  of  prosperity  to  West- 
em  Europe  (in  spite  of  the  inflow  of  millions 
of  refugees  into  West  Germany  and  the  con- 
tinued dismantling  of  plants  for  reparations 
superimposed  on  war-time  deastructlon).  and 
the   termination   of   the   Marshall    aid   pro- 
gramme  in   four   years.   Almost  all   the   aid 
repreaented  the  cost  of  food  and  raw  mate- 
rials and  was  essentially  an  emergency  pro- 
gramme.   The   contrast   with    the   economic 
plight  of  India  and  of  many  other  recipients 
of  aid  after  a  much  longer  period.  Is  clear. 
The  difference  in  effectiveness  between  Mar- 
shall aid  to  Western  Europe  and  foreign  aid 
to  poor  countries  Is  also  recognised  by  the 
widely-held    assumption    that    aid    to    poor 
countries  must  be  continued  for  many  years 
to  coaxt. 

The  large-scale  expenditure  by  the  United 
SUtes  government  on  the  surviving  Navajo 
Indian  population  va  large  group  with  a  ter- 
ritory of  its  ovra)  may  appear  more  relevant 
to  the  assessment  of  foreign  aid  than  U  the 
Marshall  plan.  Very  large  sums,  amounting 
to  thousands  of  dollars  a  head,  have  been 
spent  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt,  extending 
over  decades,  to  improve  the  material  posi- 
tion of  these  Indians.  This  experience  rein- 
forces the  conclusion  suggested  by  more  than 
a  decade  of  foreign  aid  to  poor  countries:  for- 
eign aid  is  not  a  sufficient  condition  of  de- 
velopment,  and  is  indeed   unlikely   to  pro- 
mote It  substanUally.  If  a  poor  country  has 
failed  to  develop  without  aid.  its  provision 
alone  Is  unUkely  to  lead  to  development.* 
Poverty  and  pauperisation 
The  flow  of  sustained  indefinite  aid  im- 
plies  an   obvious    and   yet   widely   ignored 
danger — the  pauperisation  of  the  recipients. 
A  pauper  Is  one   who   relies  on   unearned 
public  assistance,   and   "pauperisation"   ac- 
cordingly denotes  the  promotion  and  accept- 
ance of  the  idea  that  unearned  doles  are  a 
main  ingredient  In  the  liveUhood  of  nations. 
This  danger  of  foreign  aid  is  reinforced  by 
the  practice  of  linking  it  to  the  balance-of- 
payments  difflculUes  of  the  recipients.  For- 
eign aid  and  its  relation  to  these  payments 
crises    clearly    undermine    the    status    and 
prestige    of    the    self-reliance    required    for 
material  progress. 


« A  familiar  and  significant  episode  of  eco- 
nomic history,  rarely  mentioned  in  this  con- 
text, also  underlines  the  limited  value  of  ex- 
ternal windfalls  for  material  progress.  After 
reaching  a  high  point  of  f>ro6perlty  and 
power  m  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century, 
Spain  received  some  notable  economic  wind- 
falls from  abroad,  especially  from  the  dis- 
covery and  plunder  of  precious  metals  in 
America.  Within  a  few  decades  of  the  great- 
est of  these,  the  discovery  of  silver  in  Mexico, 
the  country  was  In  full  decline. 


The  advocacy  and  operation  of  aid  suggest 
clearly   and   often    explicitly   that   material 
advance  depends  largely  on  external  grants 
rather  than  on  the  emergence  of  appropriate 
human  quaUtles,  attitudes,  values  and  also 
on  the  removal  of  institutional  constraints. 
Yet  the  converse  is  clear  from  the  experience 
of  individuals  and   groups  throughout  the 
world  as  well  as  from  the  lilstory  both  of 
the   now   developed   countries   and   of   poor 
countries  which   have   progressed   in   recent 
decades.  The  progress  of  individuals,  groups 
and   countries   has   almost   always   occurred 
without  external  doles.  Indeed,  the  flow  of 
unearned  grants  generally  obstructs  the  de- 
velopment of  the  qualities,  attitudes  and  ef- 
forts which  make  for  material  advance  and 
diverts   attention   from   these   prime  deter- 
minants of  development.  The  dlscxisslons  on 
aid  largely  ignore  the  fact  that  the  popula- 
tions of  the  developed  countries  themselves 
had  to  develop  the  qualities,  attitudes  and 
institutions  which  favour  material  progress. 
The  suggestion  that  material  progress   de- 
pends  on    external    grants    encourages    the 
belief   that  the  prime  determinants  of  de- 
velopment can  be  had  for  nothing.  This  be- 
lief is  unfounded.  Moreover.  Its  espousal  re- 
tards material  progress,  especially  because  it 
encourages      the      pauperisation      of      the 
recipients. 

This  danger  of  pauperisation  which  derives 
from  the  advocacy  and  flow  of  aid  is  en- 
hanced by  the  prevalence  in  many  under- 
developed countries  of  certain  attitudes  and 
customs,  notably  the  recognised  status  of 
beggary  and  the  absence  of  social  stigma  In 
the  acceptance  of  indiscriminate  charity 
which  is  conspicuous  in  South  Asia.  Indeed 
by  now  the  pauperlEation  of  some  major 
recipients  of  aid  is  a  reality  rather  than  a 
danger.  The  recent  economic  history  of  India 
can  be  summed  up  as  progression  from 
poverty  to  pauperism. 

The  likelUiood  of  the  pauperisation  of  the 
recipients  Is  Increased  when  the  gifts  are  in- 
discriminate or  unconditional  on  efforts  by 
the  recipients  to  improve  their  position.  This 
applies  to  the  operation  of  foreign  aid.  The 
advocates,  administrators  and  recipients  of 
aid  insist  that  It  should  be  given  without 
strings  on  the  policies  of  the  governments  or 
the  economic  conduct  of  the  population.  The 
only  significant  exceptions  are  the  preferen- 
tial treatment  of  countries  in  balance  of  pay- 
ments   difficulties    or    governments    engaged 
in  comprehensive  development  planning.  As  I 
shall   argue,   these   conditions  wiU   not   im- 
prove the  prospects  of  recipients  becoming 
independent  of  external  assistance. 
External  grants  and  the  growth  of  resources 
The   contrasting   experience   of   the   rapid 
success  of  Marshall  aid  and  the  ineffective- 
ness of  prolonged  aid  to  poor  countries  is 
ultimately    related    to    differences    between 
the  impact  of  resotirces  provided  in  the  form 
of  aid  and  that  of  resources  produced  locally 
or  obtained  in  exchange  for  the  current  or 
expected  proceeds  of  local  production.  When 
resources  are  both  generated  and  used  locally, 
the  required  conditions  for  further  economic 
development  are  likely  to  be  present  In  the 
form  of  suitable  human  qualities,  social  In- 
stitutions and  economic  opportunities.  Build- 
ing up  resources  (in  which  formal  education 
may  or  may  not  play  a  part)  both  requires 
and  advances  social  and  economic  processes 
that  serve  to  develop  qualities,  attitudes,  ar- 
rangements and  institutions  the  presence  of 
which  promotes  the  effective  use  of  the  re- 
sources generated.  When,  however,  the  in- 
crease  in   the  resources  takes  the  form   of 
the   inflow   of   free   or  subsidised   aid   from 
abroad,  the  essential  process  of  generating 
them  is  lost. 

Here,  as  in  many  other  spheres  of  human 
life,  time,  experience,  and  perhaps  other 
qualifications  and  requirements  of  achieve- 
ment, cannot  be  bought.  A  social  process  can- 
not be  telescoped  vrtthout  affecting  both  In 


nature  and  the  outcome  of  the  process.  And 
we  are  not  discussing  machines,  pieces  of 
equipment,  but  human  society  or.  more 
often,  collections  of  societies.  Development  is 
indisputably  a  social  process  requiring  much 
more  tlian  the  provision  of  money  from 
abroad. 

Some  of  these  observations  are  confirmed 
m  a  different  but  related  context  by  Mr.  Guy 
Hunter  of  the  Institute  of  Race  Relations. 
London,  who  has  had  extensive  and  recent 
experience  of  development  problems  in  Asia 
and  Africa.  He  has  allowed  me  to  quote  at 
some  length  from  an  unpublished  memo- 
randum dated  May  1965  on  the  transfer  of 
institutions  between  societies. 

•'.  .  .  the  moral  and  social  conventions  in 
a  developing  country  may  be  wholly  different 
from  those  upon  which  the  institution  was 
founded  originally.  Trade  unions,  as  one  ex- 
ample, depend  upon  a  complex  set  of  con- 
ventional codes  between  the  union  and  the 
employer,  developed  over  a  long  period  of 
trial.  It  Is  easy  to  transfer  the  set  of  rules 
which  finally  emerge,  but  impossible  to 
transfer  the  morality  and  experience  which 
make  the  rules  workable.  Again,  the  univer- 
sity in  its  modern  shape  in  developed  coun- 
tries corresponds  to  a  certain  employment 
(and  salary)  pattern  In  the  surrounding  so- 
ciety; to  a  certain  state  of  teclinology.  and  to 
a  certain  proportion  between  primary,  sec- 
ondary and  tertiary  employment  the  tertiary 
sector  being  enormously  expanded.  There  is 
no  need  to  point  to  the  contrast  with  a  soci- 
ety such  as  Uganda,  or  Burma  or  Malawi. 

"Again,  aid  represents  the  import  of  re- 
sources not  generated  witWn  the  receiving 
economy.  This  may  mean  that  the  skills 
which  would  have  been  generating  these  re- 
sources were  never  in  fact  called  for  or 
learned,  and  are  not  available  to  use  the 
resources  when  it  Is  provided.  In  a  more 
complex  case,  the  educational  system  of  a 
country  has  to  be  paid  for  from  its  produc- 
tive resources;  as  resources  grow,  skills  are 
needed  and  education  is  expanded  to  provide 
them;  thus  the  graduates  are  likely  to  find 
employment;  but  if  educaUon  is  rapidly  ex- 
panded by  the  use  of  unearned  aid  resources 
(without  corresponding  growth  in  the  econ- 
omy) there  may  well  not  be  employment  for 
its  graduates — and  this  in  fact  is  happening 
in  many  countries." 

The  attempt  to  promote  material  advance 
by  the  supply  of  external  resources  supplied 
gratis  tends  to  influence  the  recipient's 
values,  and  indeed  the  whole  development 
process,  in  a  direction  copied  from  external 
prototypes.  This  pattern  is  often  uncongenial 
to  the  temperament  and  spirit  of  the  peoples 
of  the  recipient  countries  and  may  have  to 
be  imposed  forcibly.  And  the  resulting  co- 
ercion is  often  ineffective,  and  it  not  only 
sets  up  acute  tensions  but  also  leads  to 
frustration.' 


"These  results  have  often  been  observed. 
In  an  African  context  they  have  been  noted 
recently  by  an  African  WTiter.  Miss  Nonl  Ja- 
bavu-  'I  thought  about  these  and  many  other 
aspects   of   the   problem    I  of   advancing   the 
welfare  of  Africans  in  Uganda),  feeling  more 
convinced  than  ever  that  it  is  impossible  to 
introduce  to  other  people  in  other  circum- 
stances those  things  in  life  that  one  con- 
siders desirable;  such  other  people  do  better 
to  be  left  alone  to  find  out  for  themselves 
what  suits  them.  They  then  adapt  what  they 
know  and  want,  to  what  they  gradually  dis- 
cover by  trial  and  error  that  they  do  want  in 
their  new  setting.  Little  is  achieved  .  .  .  by 
those  who  "have"  being  softhearted  and  so- 
licitous  towards  those  who  seem  to     have 
not".  The  best  things  in  life  are  learnt  the 
hard    way.    And    need    there    be    unanimity 
about    what    everyone    means    by      best  r 

(Drawn   in   Colour.  John.  Murray,   London, 
1960,  p,  116.) 
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in.  THE  IMPACT  or  *»• 

When  foreign  aid  Is  given  by  one  country 
to  another  It  Is  received  not  by  the  people, 
but  by  the  government:  it  does  not  go  to 
individuals  or  firms  In  the  private  sector,  but 
to  the  central  government.  This  necessarily 
increases  the  weight  of  the  government  In 
the  economy,  which  In  turn  must  increase 
the  concentration  of  power,  even  If  the  re- 
cipient government  does  not  intend  this  re- 
sult. And  If.  as  often  happens,  the  govern- 
ment does  wish  to  extend  Its  power,  the  In- 
crease In  Its  resources  helps  It  to  do  so, 
chiefly  but  not  only  by  extending  the  public 
sector  and  by  enabling  the  government  to 
control  the  economy  more  closely. 

The  emphasis  on  development  planning 

These  effects  are  enhanced  by  the  influ- 
ential support  or  even  pressure  in  the  donor 
countries  for  comprehensive  development 
planning  and  compulsory  saving  by  the  re- 
cipient countries.  I.e.  for  government  de- 
termination of  the  direction  of  economic 
activity  outside  subsistence  agriculture  and 
for  special  taxation  to  finance  government 
expenditures.  These  policies  have  come  to 
be  r^arded  in  the  donor  countries  as  a  con- 
dition of  economic  development  in  poor 
countries,  and  their  adoption  by  recipient 
countries  Is  accordingly  considered  as  an 
earnest  of  their  intention  to  promote  It.  This 
belief  Is  unfounded.  The  historical  evidence 
both  of  developed  countries  and  of  under- 
developed countries  suggests  more  nearly 
the  reverse.  Development  planning  was  not 
used  In  the  early  history  of  the  now  devel- 
oped countries  of  the  West.  Nor  was  It  em- 
ployed In  the  many  underdeveloped  countries 
which  progressed  rapidly  In  recent  decades, 
such  as  Japan.  Hong  Kong,  Malaya.  Thailand, 
and  a  number  of  African  and  Latin  American 
countries.  Only  in  the  Soviet  economies  Is  it 
an  essential  element  of  economic  organiza- 
tion, and  the  texture  of  these  societies  re- 
flects Its  pervasive  effects.  However,  compre- 
hensive development  planning  has  been 
specified  as  a  criterion  or  even  as  a  condi- 
tion for  "he  receipt  of  aid  by  some  of  the 
most  Influential  advocates  and  administra- 
tors of  American  aid.  Including  Professors 
Max  P.  Mllllkan.  Walt  W.  Roetow,  and  John 
P.  Ijewls.  It  was  also  specified  as  a  condi- 
tion of  aid  In  President  Kennedy's  special 
message  on  this  subject  in  1961.  In  varloua 
aid  progranunes.  Including  those  of  American 
aid  to  India  and  Turkey,  the  flow  of  aid  Is 
closely  linked  to  comprehensive  development 
planning. 

The  recipient  governments  may  or  may  not 
have  wished  to  adopt  such  policies  in  the 
aboence  of  foreign  ;Ud.  Its  prospect  and  pro- 
vision have  undoubtedly  influenced  them  In 
this  direction.  The  preferential  treatment  of 
governments  with  comprehensive  develop- 
ment planning  and  compulsory  saving  In- 
evitably encourages  these  policies,  whether 
they  axe  real  or  make-believe,  fact  or  fiction. 

Moreover,  the  amount  of  aid  is  often  geared 
to  the  shortfall  oif  resources  required  for  the 
plan,  particularly  as  reflected  In  the  balance- 
of-payments  dlfDcultles  of  the  country.  This 
criterion  not  only  encourages,  or  even  forces, 
the  goveriunents  to  engage  In  comprehensive 
development  planning  but  also  encourages 
them  to  make  their  plans  as  .-unbltlous  a« 
possible.  The  governments  are  thus  induced 
to  pursue,  or  at  least  not  discouraged  from 
pursuing,  an  inflationary  policy  which  even- 
tually brings  about  balance-of-paymcnts 
difficulties  ( under  the  prevailing  system  of 
fixed  exchange  rates ) .  Balance-of-payments 


"  With  minor  exceptions,  obvious  from  the 
context,  I  shall  be  concerned  throughout 
with  the  repercussions  of  aid  on  the  recipient 
countries  rather  than  those  of  the  donors. 
The  principal  exceptions  are  the  political  ef- 
fects discussed  in  the  penultimate  section  of 
tblaMMy. 


crises  in  turn  serve  as  an  effective  basis  for 
an  appeal  for  aid.  And  they  serve  also  as  a 
plausible  and  effective  argument  for  the  im- 
position of  extensive  economic  controls, 
which  the  recipient  governments  and  the 
advocates  of  aid  often  welcome  for  motives 
unrelated  to  the  objective  of  economic  ad- 
vance. 

Th»  indirect  effect*  in  this  context  are 
perhaps  even  more  significant  in  discourag- 
ing actual  or  prospective  recipients  from 
accumulating  foreign  exchange  reserves.  Re- 
cipient governments,  including  for  Instance 
the  Indian  government,  are  most  reluctant 
to  build  up  reserves  since  success  would  be 
used  as  an  argument  against  the  need  for 
aid  and  its  continuation.  Moreover,  balance- 
of-payments  difficulties  have  come  to  be 
widely  regarded  as  inevitable  concomitants 
of  governmental  development  efforts.  Thus 
we  have  a  situation  In  which  aid  depends 
on  a  means  test,  and  the  absence  of  means 
is  regarded  as  a  result  of  laudable  endeavour. 
The  link  between  foreign  aid  and  peymenu 
difficulties  Is  an  important  specific  infiuence 
in  the  direction  of  the  pauperisation  of  the 
recipients  of  aid  which  I  have  already  noted 
as  a  general  danger  of  foreign  aid.  It  is 
hard  to  think  of  a  more  effective  way  of 
discouraging   self-reliance. 

These  are  among  the  reasons  why  foreign 
aid  promotes  and  intensifies  the  control  of 
recipient  governments  over  the  economic  and 
social  life  of  their  countries. 

The  instruments  of  control 

The  prlnclpol  elements  of  comprehensive 
economic  control  in  underdeveloped  countries 
are  familiar.  They  Include:  a  large  public 
sector  and  heavy  taxation;  the  establishment 
of  trading  monopolies.  Including  state  trad- 
ing monopolies  in  agricultural  exports:  ex- 
tensive licensing  of  industrial  and  commer- 
cial activities:  and  the  establishment  of  many 
government  owned  and  operated  enterprises, 
including  state  sponsored,  organised  and  run 
cooperative. 

These  measures  are  often  accompanied  by 
.lubstantlal  expropriation  of  private  property 
In  many  underdeveloped  countries  of  Asia, 
Africa  and  the  Middle  East,  notably  Algeria, 
Burma,  Ceylon,  Indonesia,  Syria  and  the 
United  Arab  Republic  (and  to  some  extent 
India).  And  compulsory  collectivisation  of 
much  of  agriculture  Is  a  common  feature  in 
countiles  as  different  as  Algeria  and  Indo- 
nesia. 

In  addition,  economic  controls  extend  to 
close  surveillance  of  outside  economic  con- 
tacu.  External  trade,  capital  movements  and 
Immigration  are  closely  controlled  and  re- 
stricted by  most  if  not  all  recipients  of  aid. 
These  flows  usually  serve  as  vehicles  not  only 
of  physical  commodities  and  financial  trans- 
actions, but  also  of  new  ideas,  crops,  methods 
of  production,  wants  and  attitudes.  Perhaps 
most  important,  they  can  engender  a  new 
outlook  towards  material  progress.  External 
economic  contacts  often  serve  to  undermine 
customs,  attitudes  and  values  uncongenial 
to  economic  advance.  These  results  are 
brought  about  by  voluntary  adjustment  to 
new  methods  and  opportunities  without  the 
costs  and  hardships  unavoidably  associated 
with  coercion.  These  contacts  are  likely  to  be 
most  effective  when  they  are  numerous  and 
dispersed.  Because  of  the  presence  of  ad- 
vanced countries  and  of  highly  developed 
communications,  these  contacts  now  offer 
exceptional  opportunities,  and  their  restric- 
tion is  correspondingly  damaging. 

Close  and  extensive  economic  controls  also 
tend  to  restrict  occupational  and  geographi- 
cal mobility  within  the  recipient  countries. 
They  thereby  obstruct  the  establishment  of 
new  contacts  and  the  spirit  of  experimenta- 
tion with  new  methods  of  production.  Both 
mobility  and  experimentation  are  important 
factors  promoting,  without  coercion,  the  dis- 
integration of  traditional  attitudes  and  cus- 
toms, frequently  damaging  to  the  material 
advance  of  poor  countries. 


While  many  governments  would  wish  to 
establish  closely  controlled  economies  In  any 
case,  the  flow  of  aid  and  the  criteria  of  its 
allocation  strongly  favour  their  doing  so. 

These  policies  bring  about  close  govern- 
ment control  over  the  livelihood  of  the  popu- 
lation, notably  over  alternatives  open  to 
people  both  as  producers  and  as  consumers 
They  serre  as  a  powerful  source  of  patronage 
and  finance  for  the  government,  of  which  thp 
system  of  licensing  of  much  of  economic 
activity  Is  only  one  example.  And  when  the 
policies  and  activities  of  the  government 
pervasively,  or  even  overwhelmingly,  affect 
I>eople's  lives,  the  achievement  and  exercise 
of  political  power  becomes  a  matter  of  wide- 
spread anxiety  and  acute  concern. 

This  situation  Is  one  which  enhances  the 
stakes  in  the  fight  for  political  power  and 
draws  the  energies  of  lunbltlous  and  enter- 
prising men  from  economic  activity  to  po- 
litical life.  Within  economic  activity,  p>eople's 
conduct  comes  to  reflect  the  dependence  of 
success  on  political  decisions  and  administra- 
tive favours  rather  than  on  economic  effi- 
ciency and  enterprise.  It  Intensifies  the 
struggle  for  political  power,  which  enhances 
political  tension  particularly,  but  not  only. 
In  multi-racial  societies.  It  creates  condi- 
tions favourable  to  the  establishment  of  to- 
talitarian regimes.  It  thereby  reinforces  other 
tendencies  favouring  such  regimes  In  under- 
developed countries,  such  as  the  widespread 
bewilderment  and  disorientation  which  fol- 
lows on  rapid  change  and  on  the  disintegra- 
tion of  many  traditional  ties,  beliefs  and 
values. 

TV.     SOME     ECONOMIC     REPEHCUSSIONS     Or     THE 
IXOW    or   AID 

Some  .Tdvocates  of  aid  may  not  like  the 
kind  of  society  which  emerges  from  their 
recommendation,  but  they  nevertheless  ac- 
cept It  as  the  price  of  rapid  development 
They  might,  so  to  speak,  be  ready  to  trade 
some  or  even  much  freedom  and  security  ot 
person  and  property  for  an  increase  In  the 
flow  of  goods  and  services.  They  might  sup- 
port the  policies  outlined  above  In  the  beliei 
that  they  promote  economic  progress.  But 
do  they? 

Centralisation  of  povcer 

The  drastic  policies  often  pursued  In  the 
name  of  comprehensive  development  plan- 
ning, and  promoted  by  foreign  aid,  do  not 
augment  resources:  they  only  centralise 
power.  Nor  do  they  promote  or  strengthen 
the  human  qualities,  attitudes  and  social 
Institutions  conducive  to  progress.  Indeed, 
as  I  have  already  suggested,  for  a  number  oi 
reasons  they  are  much  more  likely  to  obstruct 
than  to  promote  the  emergence  and  growth 
of  such  attitudes  and  Institutions. 

The  enlargement  of  the  resources  and 
power  of  the  government  does,  of  course,  en- 
able It  to  «xpand  some  Industries  and  sec- 
tors by  a  transfer  of  resources  from  other 
uses,  perhaps  even  quickly  and  on  a  large 
scale.  But  this  power  does  not  In  the  least 
ensure  development  in  the  sense  of  an  in- 
crease In  the  total  flow  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices, let  alone  in  those  which  make  up  gen- 
eral living  standards,  as  Is  amply  clear  from 
the  experience  of  centrally  planned  econo- 
mies over  the  last  few  decades.  Only  too 
often  increased  activity  and  expanded  in- 
dustries are  treated  somehow  as  a  net  gain, 
a  net  addition  to  output,  irrespective  of  the 
level  of  demand  for  the  product  and  without 
regard  to  costs  in  terms  of  alternative  uses 
of  resources. 

The  government  can  also  easily  enough  re- 
strict consumption  and  increase  Investment 
expenditure.  However,  this  objective  could 
be  achieved  without  close  control  of  the 
economy  by  such  means  as  a  budget  surplu.<: 
or  the  encouragement  of  private  saving  and 
Investment.  Moreover,  an  Increase  In  invest- 
ment expenditure,  especially  In  public  ex- 
penditure made  possible  by  high  taxation  or 
the  Imposition  of  direct  controls,  does  not 
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guarantee  economic  progress.  It  only  ensures 
reduced -living  standards  now  without  en- 
suring higher  living  standards  later.  In  this 
effect  It  Is  somewhat  similar  to  foreign  aid, 
which  certainly  Impoverishes  the  donors 
without  necessarily  enriching  the  peoples  of 
the  recipient  countries. 

Investment  expenditure  and  economic 

development 
Government  policies  and  public  discussions 
on  this  subject  are  pervaded  by  the  widely 
prevalent  Investment  fetish,  the  belief  that 
economic    development    depends    essentially 
on  Investment,  which  Is  assumed  to  be  highly 
productive.  But  a  piece  of  expenditure  does 
not  become  productive  by  being  termed  In- 
vestment, in  the  sense  of   any  expenditure 
other  than  on  current  consumption.  There 
is  no  asstirance  that  It  will  increase  the  total 
now  of   goods   and   services  compared   with 
alternative  uses  of  the  resources,  let  alone 
that  It  will  Improve  living  standards.  And  In 
considering  the  net  result  ot  an  Increase  In 
investment,  it  Is  necessary  to  examine  the 
various  repercussions  of  the  collection  of  the 
funds  and  of  other  measures  Introduced  to 
increase  Investment,   especially   government 
investment.    For    Instance,    the    additional 
fixation  or  the  restriction  on  the  production 
or  Import  of  consumer  goods  required  by  the 
increase  In  Investment  often  discourages  or 
even  prevents  subsistence  farmers  from  pro- 
ducing for  sale.  And  investmnt  can  be  pro- 
ductive only  If  It  Is  embodied   In  physical 
capital  combined  with  complementary  hu- 
man resources  operating  in  an  appropriate 
institutional  setting  and  producing  output 
for  which  there  Is  an  effective  demand.  In 
many  different  ways  Investlble  funds  sup- 
plied by  foreign  aid  are  not  complementary 
to  local  resources  In  the  promotion  of  eco- 
nomic development  In  the  sense  of  increas- 
ing their  productivity. 

The  investment  fetish  has  also  served  as 
spurious  justification  for  all  sorts  of  expend- 
iture, regardless  of  cost  or  return,  or  of  other 
repercussions  of  the  transfer  of  resources. 
And  both  the  investment  feitish  and  the  flow 
of  aid  have  served  also  to  reinforce  the  fa- 
miliar bias  in  favour  of  conspicuous,  large- 
scale  show  projects,  and  the  neglect  of  types 
of  expenditure  and  effort,  such  as  Improve- 
ment of  exlsUng  facilities  rather  than  the 
creation  of  new  ones  which  are  both  less 
costly  and  conspicuous  and  more  likely  to  ad- 
vance development.  In  both  Africa  and  Asia 
there  are  many  instances  ot  agricultural  and 
industrial  projects  financed  with  foreign  aid 
which  leave  the  country  with  structures  in- 
.'ipproprlate  to  its  economic  conditions,  and 
which  cannot  be  operated  efficiently  either 
for  want  of  human  or  financial  resources  to 
operate  them  or  for  lack  ol  demand  for  the 
output.  As  a  result  the  structures  become 
liabUlties  rather  than  assets. 

Much   of   the   current   discussion   in   this 
sphere  postulates  a  high  return  on  invest- 
ment  expenditure.  This   approach   confuses 
an  assumption  with  a  criterion.  An  expected 
high  return  might  be  a  criterion  for  a  pro- 
posed Investment,  but  It  is  unwarranted  to 
take  it  for  granted.  Moreover,  the  expendi- 
ture made  possible   by  foreign  aid  may  be 
quite  unrelated  to  capital  formation.  It  may, 
and  often  does,  serve  such  diverse  aims  as  the 
enlargement  of  the  political  police  or  expend- 
iture on  training  centres  for  freedom  fight- 
ers, as  In  some  African  countries.  Moreover, 
the   advocacy   of    Increased   investment   ex- 
penditure  often   serves   as  real   or  spurious 
justlflcatlon  for  the  Imposition  of  economic 
controls    which    restrict    occupational    and 
geographical  mobility  as  well  as  external  con- 
tacts. Such  measures  are  generally  seriously 
damaging  to  material  advance  because  they 
adversely   affect   major   factors   behind   ma- 
terial   progress,    factors    which    are    usually 
much  more  Important  determinants  of  the 
economic  advance  of  poor  countries  than  In- 
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creases  in  conventionally  measured   Invest- 
ment expenditure. 

It  Is  by  no  means  certain  that  foreign  aid 
does  Increase  Investment  In  the  recipient 
countries.  The  various  repercussions  which 
I  have  already  noted,  particularly  the  Impo- 
sition of  extensive  controls  and  higher  tax- 
ation and  the  pursuit  of  Inflationary  poli- 
cies which  bring  about  payments  difficulties, 
may  serve  to  reduce  private  investment,  no- 
tably direct  Investment  In  agriculture.  More- 
over, both  the  flow  of  aid  and  Its  method  of 
operation  encourage  and  enable  the  recipient 
governments  to  discourage  the  Inflow  of  pri- 
vate capital. 

Foreign  aid  and  private  capital 
Foreign  aid  Is  likely  to  dUcourage  the  re- 
cipient governments  from  securing  capital  on 
market  terms,  which  from  their  point  of 
view  may  be  both  unproflUible  and  politi- 
cally unwise  If  foreign  aid  Is  available,  i.e.  if 
investlble  funds  are  available  gratis.  And 
Indeed,  almost  all  recipients  of  foreign  aid 
restrict  the  Inflow  and  deployment  of  private 
foreign  capital.  During  the  last  decade  or  so 
these  restrictions  have  increasingly  devel- 
oped into  expropriation  of  foreign  capital, 
often  accompanied  by  the  expulsion  of  the 
owners  and  their  employees.  Examples 
abound  In  Africa  and  Asia.  Governments 
which  clamour  for  foreign  aid  because  of  lack 
of  capital  nevertheless  severely  restrict  and 
circumscribe  the  Inflow  and  operation  of 
private  capital. 

The  reality  of  these  restrictions  Is  not  af- 
fected by  the  references  by  advocates  of  aid 
to  the  Importance  of  private  capital,  nor  by 
the  large  profits  of  many  foreign  firms  in 
these  countries.  The  latter  is  simply  an  In- 
stance of  easy  profits  In  inflationary  condi- 
tions in  controlled  economies. 

Many  of  these  restrictions  on  foreign  en- 
terprise would  almost  certainly  have  been 
imposed  even  without  foreign  aid,  under  the 
influence  of  xenophobia  or  the  pressure  of 
sectional  Interests.  They  also  reflect  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Marxist-Lenin  doctrine  of 
exploitation  which  regards  any  return  on  pri- 
vate capital  as  a  form  of  exploitation  of  the 
poletariat  which,  in  this  context,  is  often 
spuriously  identified  with  the  populations  of 
underdeveloped  countries. 

Certain  aspects  of  foreign  aid,  especially 
the  criteria  of  allocation,  have  even  encour- 
aged the  flight  of  private  capital  from  the 
recipient   countries.   The   donors   encourage 
the  recipient    countries  to  Impose  extensive 
controls  in  the  name  of  development  plan- 
ning. And  as  we  have  seen,  they  are  also  en- 
couraged to  pursue  Inflationary  policies,  since 
the  amount  of  aid  often  depends  on  the  pay- 
ments difficulties  of  these  countries.  These 
policies  engender  a  widespread  feeling  of  in- 
security, which  In  turn  discourages  the  local 
population  from  saving  and  Investing,  and 
encourages  the  export  of  capital.  Although 
capital  exports  are  banned  throughout  prac- 
tically   the    whole    of    the    underdeveloped 
world,  they  are  difficult  to  prevent.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  Inflow  of  foreign  aid  Is  matched  by 
an   outflow   of    both   domestic    and    foreign 
private  capital.  And  the  outflow  is  of  capital 
likely  to  be  more  productive  than  foreign  aid 
funds,    because    its    deployment    is    geared 
much  more  closely  to  local  conditions,  espe- 
cially to  consumer  demand  and  to  the  supply 
of  co-operant  factors. 

Even  If  on  balance  the  flow  of  aid  Increases 
the  volume  of  productive  Investment  in  the 
recipient  country — of  which  there  is  no  as- 
surance— this  factor  U  likely  to  be  less  Im- 
portant In  Its  development  than  a  ntimber 
of  other  factors,  such  as  the  emergence  of 
appropriate  economic  qualities  and  atti- 
tudes, the  spread  of  the  exchange  economy, 
the  establishment  of  suitable  institutional 
arrangements  (as,  for  instance,  the  replace- 
ment of  communal  by  individual  tenure  of 
land),  the  extension  of  Inter-regional  con- 
tacts and  the  advance  of  technical  knowl- 


edge. These  factors  are  likely  to  be  particu- 
larly Important  In  poor  countries  character- 
ized by  a  large  subsistence  sector  and  by  the 
prevalence   of   customs,   attitudes  and   eco- 
nomic   qualities    uncongenial    to    material 
progress.  By  focusing  attention  on  investlble 
funds,  the  advocacy,  the  flow  and  the  cri- 
teria of  foreign  aid  serve  to  divert  resources 
and  attention  from  these  factors  and  Influ- 
ences. The  emphasis  on  Investment  expendi- 
ture as  a  propellant  of  development  obscures 
the  Importance  of  these  factors.  Tills  empha- 
sis,   though    misleading.    Is    comforting.    It 
absolves  people,  especially  those  responsible 
for  policy,  from  considering  the  possibilities 
and  costs  of  operating  on   the  basic  deter- 
minants of  material  advance.  It  encourages 
the  facile  belief  that  such  advance  Is  possible 
without  the  qualities,  attitudes  and  efforts 
which  it  has   required   elsewhere — in  other 
words,  that  economic  development  Is  possible 
without  cultural  change. 
Social  attitudes  and  economic  development 
This  last  point  Is  sufficiently  Important  to 
warrant  a  digression.  The  signlflcance  of  eco- 
nomic  qualities,   attitudes   and   customs   in 
Influencing  material  advance  used  to  be   a 
commonplace  of  the  literature  on  underde- 
veloped countries.  It  Is  largely  neglected  now 
that    we   regard   progress   as   dependent    on 
comprehensive  development  planning  and  on 
the  volume  of  investment  expenditure.  Yet 
these  neglected  determinants  are  as  powerful 
as  ever.  For  example.  In  India  the  caste  sys- 
tem, the  attitude  to  beggary  and  the  belief 
In  the  Inviolability  of  animal  life,  especially 
of  cattle,  are  still  pervasive.  The  Hindu  so- 
cial and  religious  prohibition  on  the  slaugh- 
ter of  cattle  has  for  many  years  been  well 
recognized  as  a  major  obstacle  to  material 
advance  In  India.  The  customary  prohibition 
on  the  slaughter  of  cattle  has  In  recent  years 
received  statutory  reinforcement  In  many  In- 
dian states,  including  the  largest.  The  slaugh- 
ter of  cattle  has  come  to  be  prohibited  by 
law  In  a  number  of  areas  including  Uttar 
Pradesh,  the  largest  Indian  state:    and  the 
legislation  also  covers  non-Hindus.  Ironically, 
the  Uttar  Pradesh  legislation  coincided  al- 
most exactly  with  the  inception  of  the  sec- 
ond five-year  plan.- 

The  performance  of  governmental  functions 
I  have  just  noted  that  the  preoccupation 
with  aid,  Investment  and  development  plan- 
ning has  served  to  divert  attention  from  more 
important  factors  in  development  which  are 
influenced  by  government  policy.  This  same 
preoccupation  has  also  served  somewhat  par- 
adoxically to  bring  about  a  serious  neglect  of 


•  I  ,im  not  suggesting  that  these  customs 
and  attitudes  are  necessarily  socially  harmful 
or  otherwise  reprehensible.  For  instance,  they 
may  produce  to  social  cohesion  or  help  to 
provide  meaning  to  people's  lives.  I  simply 
note   that  they  retard  material  progress  in 
the  Western  sense.  They  are  an  example  of 
the  very  great  difficulties  and  problems  which 
arise  when  widely  different  alms  for  one  so- 
ciety are  being  set  in  terms  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  another.  Of  course  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  suggest  that  In  India  official  pres- 
sure should  be  brought  on  the  Hindu  popula- 
tion to  slaughter  cattle.  If  the  government 
were  to  try  to  do  so.  which  is  inconceivable, 
it  might   have   a  shattering   effect  on  peo- 
ple's lives.  Quite  possibly  it  would  provoke 
a  violent  and  bloody  revolution  and  even  il 
it  did  not  It  might  be  such  a  traumatic  ex- 
perience that  very  large  numbers  of  people 
would  die  or  become  totally  listless  as  a  re- 
sult   Nevertheless,  in  various  ways  which  I 
cannot  discuss  on  this  occasion,  the  opera- 
tion of  the  planning  mechanism  and  the  im- 
position of  economic  controls  have  served  to 
promote     the     legislation     P'-ohlhlting     the 
slaughter    of    cattle    even    by    non-Hindus 
thereby  reinforcing  th»ir  other  adverse  effects 
on  general  living  standards  and  on  economic 
progress. 
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eaaentlal  taska  ot  government.  Oovemmenta 
seem  anxloiia  to  plan  but  unable  to  gorem. 
The  neglect  extends  to  such  famlll»r  and 
essential  tasks  as  the  maintenance  of  law 
and  order,  the  effective  management  o<  the 
monetary  and  fiscal  system,  and  the  provi- 
sion of  basic  transport  and  educational  fa- 
cilities. Indonesia  Is  only  one  of  the  several 
poor  countries  where  the  government  can- 
not maintain  law  and  order  but  tries  to 
control  the  economy  closely.  The  prolifera- 
tion is  famlUar  of  heavily  subsidised  state 
airlines,  steel  mills  and  Industrl.-U  plants  In 
African  and  Asian  countries  with  illiterate 
populations  whose  activities  are  restricted  by 
customs  and  Institutions  adverse  to  material 
progress.  In  India,  with  a  huge  llUterate  and 
caste-boimd  population,  the  development  ex- 
penditure on  elementary  education  under  the 
second  flve-year  plan  was  less  than  one-half 
the  ccet  of  each  of  the  three  steel  planu  In 
the  public  sector  under  that  plan.  The  ad- 
ministration of  Hong  Kong  is  one  of  the  ex- 
ceptlons  to  the  IncUnaUon  of  governmenu  of 
underdeveloped  countries  to  neglect  essential 
functions  (Including  the  mrUntenance  of  law 
and  order)  while  attempting  closely  to  con- 
trol sflcial  and  economic  life.  This  emphasis 
on  government  functions  partly  accounts  for 
the  rapid  progress  of  that  country.  Indeed 
Hong  Kong  Is  being  gradually  omitted  from 
the  category  of  underdeveloped  countries  In 
much  the  same  way  as  Japan. 

The  promotion  of  a  suitable  Institutional 
framework  for  the  activities  of  individuals 
conducive  to  economic  development  Is  a  task 
which  few  governments  of  underdeveloped 
countries  have  attempted  to  solve.  In  this 
sphere  the  activities  of  the  recipients  of  for- 
eign aid  are  largely  confined  to  the  expropria- 
tion of  politically  weak  and  unpopular 
classes  (such  as  landowners,  ethnic  minorities 
or  sucecssful  traders)  In  the  name  of  land  re- 
form, social  Justice  or  the  removal  of  exploita- 
tion, regardless  of  the  repercussions  of  these 
measures  on  economic  development  or  general 
living  standards.  Institutional  changes  favor- 
ably affecting  the  determinants  of  economic 
progress  and  thus  promoting  material  ad- 
vance are  generally  neglected. 

This  situation  presents  a  notable  example 
of  the  familiar  phenomenon  of  the  adoption 
ot  multlp;e  standards  of  Judgment.  The  atti- 
tudes, customs  and  social  and  political  In- 
stitutions which  those  Interested  in  the 
manipulation  of  the  environment  are  unable 
or  unwilling  to  influence  are  declared  as  con- 
straints to  be  accepted,  even  If  they  affect 
development  adversely  and  are  capable  of 
modification.  Conversely,  thoee  features  of 
the  social  and  political  landscape  which  the 
politically  effective  groups,  notably  the  ad- 
vocates of  foreign  aid  and  of  comprehensive 
development  planning,  wlsl^to  modify  or 
eliminate,  ore  tackled  ruthlessly,  regardless  of 
the  effects  on  material  progress.  This  applies 
particularly  to  the  elimination  of  classes  and 
groups  believed  to  stand  In  the  way  of  the 
establishment  of  effective,  close  and  com- 
prehensive control  over  social  and  economic 
life. 

Altogether  the  policies,  attitudes  and  out- 
lays encouraged  by  foreign  aid  tend  to  lead 
to  expenditures  more  likely  to  retard  than 
to  promote  material  advance.  This  applies 
both  to  foreign  aid  funds  and  to  domestic 
resources  whose  deployment  is  diverted  from 
uses  more  likely  to  lead  to  material  progress. 

T.  rtniTRem  implications  and  resclts  of  aid 
Foreign  aid  and  economic  realities 
Besides  diverting  resources  and  attention 
from  the  major  determinants  of  develop- 
ment, the  flow  of  aid  has  also  often  con- 
cealed from  the  populations  of  the  recipient 
countries  the  adverse  effects  of  official  poli- 
cies. This  applies  both  to  the  results  of  the 
neglect  of  the  essential  tasks  of  government 
and  also  to  other  policies  harmful  to  eco- 
nomic progress  and  to  the  maintenance  or 
Improvement    of    living    standards.    For    in- 


stance. In  Algeria  the  expulsion  of  the  FYench 
farmers,  the  extensive  expropriation  of  prl- 
rat«  property,  and  the  substantial  measures 
of  collectivisation  of  agriculture  have  affected 
food  production  most  adversely.  Yet  the  gov- 
ernment was  proud  of  these  decisions,  the 
effects  of  which  on  food  supplies  were  con- 
cealed from  the  population  by  massive  Ameri- 
can aid.  In  the  Unlt«d  Arab  Republic  the 
economic  cost  of  government  foreign  policies, 
notably  the  maintenance  of  a  large  army  in 
the  Yemen,  and  of  domestic  economic  policies 
Including,  again,  large-scale  expropriation  of 
property,  have  been  masked  by  American 
aid.  Thus  foreign  aid  has  served  at  least  to 
disguise  the  coet  of  these  harmful  official 
policies  and  may  have  prevented  their  re- 
versal, besides  sustaining  the  prestige  of  the 
governments  pursuing  them. 

The  operation  of  foreign  aid  to  India  h.as 
also  had  somewhat  analogous  results.  The 
socialisation  of  the  Indian  economy  Is  the 
explicit  and  oft-repeated  objective  of  official 
policy.  The  effects  of  its  pursuit  on  living 
standards  have  been  dlsprulsed  by  m.osslve 
aid  Including  free  gifts  of  food.  And  through- 
out Africa  the  .adverse  economic  effects  of 
restricting  the  actlrttles  of  Europeans,  Alsan 
and  other  minority  groups,  of  their  actual 
or  threatened  expulsion  and  of  the  with- 
drawal of  experienced  personnel  and  of  sub- 
stantial expropriauon  of  property  have  all 
been  masked  by  the  flow  of  .old." 

Various  other  aspects  of  the  operation  of 
foreign  aid  also  serve  to  obscure  economic 
realities  from  the  people  of  the  recipient 
countries.  The  practice  of  granting  loans  on 
very  soft  terms,  and  further  softening  them 
by  waiving  amortisation  and  Interest  pay- 
ments, obscures  the  real  scarcity  of  Investlble 
resources.  It  also  reinforces  the  tendency  to 
disregard  contractual  obligations,  which  re- 
tards the  emergence  of  attitudes  and  Insti- 
tutions favourable  to  material  progress. 

It  Is  a  familiar  paradox  of  the  operation 
of  foreign  aid  that  the  principal  donor  coun- 
tries severely  restrict  Imports,  especially 
those  of  manufacturers,  from  the  recipient 
countries.  They  grant  aid  but  deny  markets. 
The  resolution  of  the  paradox  Is,  of  course, 
that  aid  Is  financed  from  general  taxation 
in  the  donor  countries,  and  often  also  bene- 
fits sectional  Interests  there,  while  imports 
harm  infliientlal  sectional  Interests,  both  of 
labour  and  capital.  ESttemal  markets  and 
the  contacts  associated  with  them  are  often 
Important  Instruments  for  the  material 
progress  of  countries.  And  In  so  far  as  the 
granting  of  foreign  aid  eases  the  conscience 
of  the  donor  countries  when  they  refuse 
markets  to  poor  countries.  It  again  serves  to 
obstruct  the  advance  of  the  latter. 
Technical  assistance 

Technical  assistance  cannot  do  much  to 
offset  the  various  adverse  effects  and  reper- 
cussions which  I  have  instanced.  Much  of 
the  expenditure  on  technical  assistance  Is 
on  visiting  experts,  often  under  the  auspices 
of  International  agencies,  and  also  often  for 
the  administration  of  controls;  or  on  the 
services  of  comparatively  young  graduates 
from  Western  universities;  or  on  local  uni- 
versities   of    doubtful    value    for    economic 


developments;  or  on  various  prestige  projects. 
The  contribution  of  much  of  the  technical 
assistance  personnel  to  the  economic  devel- 
opment of  poor  countries  (which  they  often 
do  not  know  weU)  Is  Ukely  to  be  small  com- 
pared to  that  of  the  experienced  adminis- 
trators, businessmen  and  technicians  who 
are  now.  voluntarily  or  compulsortly.  leaving 
many  of  the  countries  receiving  aid,  especial- 
ly In  South-East  Asia  and  Africa.  The  former 
colonial  governments,  the  missions  and  the 
expatriate  enterprises  used  to  find  It  neces- 
sary to  train  their  i>ersonnel  for  several  years 
to  equip  them  for  service. 

The  implicit  commitment 

The  continued  economic  plight  of  many 
recipient  countries  is  often  quoted  as  a  rea- 
son both  for  additional  aid  and  for  more  in- 
tensive development  planning.  Because  they 
are  axlomatlcally  accepted  as  desirable,  either 
advance  or  stagnation  can  be  adduced  In 
support  of  their  extension:  progress  as  evi- 
dence of  their  value  and  stagnation  as  evi- 
dence of  the  need  for  them.  By  accepting 
the  need  both  lor  foreign  aid  and  compre- 
hensive development  planning  as  essential 
elements  In  the  economic  advance  of  poor 
countries,  the  donors  have  accepted  a  largely 
open-ended  commitment.  This  Is  shown  most 
clearly  in  the  case  of  India. 

Indeed,  If  some  of  the  widely  publicised 
pronouncements  In  support  of  aid  as  a  nec- 
essary Instrument  for  substantially  reducing, 
if  not  closing,  the  gap  In  living  standards 
between  rich  and  poor  countries  are  taken 
seriously,  the  operation  of  aid  opens  up  a 
bottomless  sink  for  the  money  of  the  donors. 
As  I  have  Just  noted,  both  advance  and 
stagnation  in  general  living  standards  In  the 
recipient  countries  can  be  adduced  as  argu- 
ment for  further  aid.  And  this  can  be  con- 
tinued Indefinitely  since  there  Is  no  prospect 
that  aid  con  serve  to  close  this  gap  in  con- 
ventionally measured  standards  of  living.* 

Discussion  and  policy  on  foreign  aid  are 
pervaded  by  the  assumption  that  the  mate- 
rial advance  of  the  recipient  countries  de- 
pends on  aid  from  abroad  and  development 
planning  at  home  rather  than  on  the  qual- 
ities, attitudes,  customs  and  market  oppor- 
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•  I  have  already  noted  that  large  external 
windfalls  not  only  failed  to  promote  or  sus- 
tain the  economic  advance  of  Spain  but  even 
failed  to  prevent  Its  rapid  decline.  The  ex- 
pulsion of  economically  productive  but  un- 
popular minorities,  namely  the  Jews  and  the 
Moors.  Is  widely  recognised  as  a  major  factor 
in  the  economic  decline  of  that  country. 
,  Whilst  Spain  provides  only  one  among  many 
examples  of  the  damage  to  economic  pros- 
pects from  the  enforced  removal  of  produc- 
tive groups  and  classes.  Its  experience  shows 
these  effects  particularly  clearly.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  how  far  and  for  how  long  for- 
eign aid  will  conceal  the  costs  of  similar 
policies  four  centuries  later. 


» International  comparisons  of  living  stand- 
ards between  widely  differing  .societies  raise 
problems  which  are  often  Ignored  and  yet 
are  relevant  when  the  flow  of  aid  Is  advo- 
cated aa  necessary  to  reduce  differences  in 
living  standards.  For  Instance,  recipients  of 
national  assistance  in  Britain  may  well  have 
higher  incomes  than  African  chiefs  or  small 
landowners  In  India,  yet  the  former  would 
regard  themselves  as  poor  In  their  societies 
and  the  latter  would  not. 

The  following  passage  from  a  recently 
published  scholarly  article  by  Dr.  Dan  Usher 
of  Nuffield  College  throws  Into  relief  swne 
problems  of  international  comparisons  of 
national  Income. 

'It  Is  generally  recognised  that  the  usual 
method  of  comparing  national  Income — 
conversion  by  the  foreign  exchange  rate  Into 
US  dollars  (or  other  common  currency)  per 
capita — exaggerates  differences  In  living 
standards  between  rich  and  poor  coun- 
tries. .  .  .  For  example,  the  conventional 
comparison  shows  that  the  per  capita  nation- 
al Income  of  the  United  Kingdom  Is  about 
fourteen  times  that  of  Thailand.  Recompu- 
tatlons  made  by  the  author  to  allow  for  vari- 
otis  biases  In  the  comparison  suggest  thai 
the  effective  ratio  of  living  standards  Is  about 
thr"?e  to  one.  Even  if  the  recomputed  ratio  is 
doubled,  the  change  in  order  of  magnitude  i.- 
large  enough  to  affect  our  way  of  thinking 
about  the  underdeveloped  countries."  ("The 
Transport  Bias  In  Comparisons  of  National 
Income."  Economica,  May  1963.  p.  140.) 

Some  of  the  deeper  problems  of  compari- 
son between  widely  differing  societies  (such 
as  the  one  mentioned  earlier  In  this  notei 
are  outside  the  scope  of  Dr.  Usher's  article. 


tunltles  of  the  local  population.  What  we 
find  here  Is  perhaps  an  instance  of  a  more 
general  phenomenon,  namely  of  the  belief 
in  the  power  of  the  sUte  to  achieve  certain 
resulte.  combined  with  a  reluctance  to  aban- 
don the  belief  in  the  face  of  contrary  evi- 
dence This  has  often  been  noted  and  has 
been  epitomised  recently  by  Professor  Stlgler: 
"Our  faith  in  the  power  of  the  state  Is  a 
matter  of  desire  rather  than  demonstration. 
When  the  state  undertakes  to  achieve  a  goal 
and  falls,  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  aban- 
don the  goal,  nor  do  we  seek  alternative 
means  of  achieving  It.  for  who  Is  more  power- 
ful than  a  sovereign  state?  We  demand,  then, 
increased  efforta.of  the  state,  tacitly  assuming 
that  where  there  Is  a  will  there  Is  a  govern- 
mental way." '" 

VI.    FORKICN    AID    AND   POLITICAL    STRATEGT 

It  Is  sometimes  urged  that  foreign  aid  Is 
necessary  as  an  instrument  of  Western  polit- 
ical strategy.  This  argument  is  particularly 
prominent  in  American  discussions.  More 
specifically  It  Is  thought  that  without  It 
the  underdeveloped  world  would  go  commu- 
nist because  of  conUnued  poverty,  or  be- 
cause only  Western  aid  keeps  Ite  govern- 
ments out  of  the  Eastern  bloc. 

Foreign  aid  and  political  attitudes 
Quite  apart  from  the  question  of  the 
weight  and  consequence  of  the  recipients  In 
global  politics,  these  argtimente  are  Insub- 
stantial. As  we  have  seen,  the  bulk  of  con- 
tinuous aid,  as  distinct  from  ad  hoc  relief 
measures,  has  not  helped  to  raise  living 
standards  significantly  and  has  probably  re- 
tarded their  rise.  But  even  If  aid  were  much 
more  productive  than  It  Is,  It  could  not  pos- 
sibly affect  living  standards  to  an  extent 
Ukely  to  influence  political  attitudes.  More- 
over an  inclination  towards  communism 
does  not  depend  on  living  standards  but  on 
a  number  of  quite  different  factors  which 
encourage  people  to  embrace  a  messianic 
faith,  or  encourage  ind  enable  some  people 
to  establish  a  communist  regime. 

Indeed,  by  promoting  centralised  and 
closely  controlled  economies,  foreign  aid 
supports  governments  which  quite  under- 
standably lean  towards  the  Eastern  bloc- 
even  If  that  bloc  offers  them  little  or  no 
aid— for  they  find  that  system  more  con- 
genial This  tendency  has  been  strengthened 
by  the  practice  of  the  Wastem  donors  to 
favour  neutrals  or  even  enemies  compared 
to  their  friends  in  Africa  or  Asia, 

The  psychological  consequences  of  aid 
There  are  familiar  psychological  factors  re- 
inforcing these  influences.  Recipients  of  aid 
value  little  what  they  get  for  nothing.  The 
donors  of  aid  are  not  the  first  to  find  that  the 
beneficiaries  resent  the  benfactors.   it  Is   a 
commonplace  that  people  often  bite  the  hand 
that  feeds  them.  Futhermore.  the  recipients 
of  foreign  aid  frequently  suspect  the  motives 
of   the   donors.   The    transfer    of    taxpayers- 
money  to  foreign  governments  vrtthout  con- 
trol over  Its  use  understandably  arouses  sus- 
picions of  sinister  motives,  notably  of  polit- 
ical domination.  It  engenders  a  beUef  that  It 
expresses   a   feeling  of   guilt   by  the  donors 
and  represents  a  partial  restitution  of  past 
wrongs.  This  last  idea  is  popular  and  prev- 
alent in  underdeveloped  countries  where  It 
Is  widely  believed,  partly  under  the  influence 
of    Marxist-Leninist    doctrines,    that    their 
material  backwardness  is  a  result  of  Western 
exploitation.  In  fact,  throughout  the  under- 
developed world  the  poorest  and  most  back- 
ward areas  are  those  vrtth  few  or  no  external 
contacts,  and,  conversely,  the  most  materially 
advanced  areas,  which  have   generally  pro- 
gressed most  rapidly  over  the  last  century, 


■"George  J.  Stlgler,  "The  Government  of 
the  Economy",  in  A  Dialogue  on  The  Proper 
Economic  Role  of  the  State,  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  1964,  p.  4. 


are  those  with  which  the  developed  world  has 
estabUshed  contact.  Contacts  with  the  West, 
so  far  from  being  responsible  for  the  poverty 
of  the  underdeveloped  world,  have  been  the 
main  Instrument  In  the  promotion  of  the 
economic  advance  that  has  taken  place. 

The  belief  that  the  prosperity  of  parUcular 
Individuals,  groups  or  countries  accounts  for 
the  poverty  or  material  backwardness  of 
others  Is  almost  always  Invalid.  But  It  Is 
emotionally  attractive  and  politically  use- 
ful. It  Is  therefore  resistant  to  refutation  by 
logical  argument  or  empirical  evidence.  In 
the  context  of  foreign  aid,  both  aspects  of 
this  matter  stand  out  clearly.  The  material 
and  technical  progress  of  the  developed 
countries  Is  clearly  not  the  cause  of  the  com- 
parative backwardness  of  the  underdeveloped 
world  But  the  emotional  and  political  ad- 
vantages of  the  belief  to  the  contrary  are  so 
pronounced  that  It  does  not  yield  to  argu- 
ment or  evidence. 

The  implication  of  guilt,  which  affects 
much  of  the  discussion  on  aid,  obscures  these 
elementary  considerations.  It  serves  also  to 
reinforce  the  various  political  and  economic 
pressures  and  motives  for  the  restriction  of 
external,  private  and  economic  contacts.  In 
this  way  these  Ideas  and  suggestions  lead  to 
policies  adverse  to  economic  advance.  Here 
again,  some  of  these  feelings  and  notions 
would  be  present  without  foreign  aid,  but  Its 
prospect  and  operation  tend  to  reinforce 
them. 

The  subservient  attitude  of  the  donors  and 
some  arguments  In  the  advocacy  of  aid  en- 
hance the  plausibility  and  the  appeal  of  these 
notions.  Advocates  of  aid  Insist  that  the  sus- 
ceptibilities of  the  recipients  must  on  no  ac- 
count be  offended,  least  of  all  their  sense 
of  equality  vrtth  the  donors;  that  the  atti- 
tudes, qualities  and  policies  of  the  recipients 
must  not  be  questioned  or  even  mentioned; 
and  that  aid  must  be  imcondltlonal.  except 
for  encouraging  recipients  to  engage  in  de- 
velopment planning.  Even  large-scale  ex- 
penditure on  mere  prestige  projects,  or  for 
the  financing  of  so-called  liberation  move- 
ments In  far  distant  countries,  must  not  be 
questioned,  nor  any  of  the  governmental  poli- 
cies patently  adverse  to  economic  develop- 
ment. 

But  It  remains  Inevitable  that,  whatever 
Is  said  m  this  context  about  the  equaUty 
between  donors  and  recipients,  the  operation 
of  foreign  aid  arouses  or  enhances  feeUngs  of 
inferiority  and  resentment  in  the  recipients. 
This  result  comes  about  because  the  argu- 
ments for  aid  and   Its  flow  emphasize  dif- 
ferences In  material  progress  and  technical 
achievement.    I,    for    one,    believe    that   the 
qualities  and  attitudes  which  promote  ma- 
terial success  and  technical  achievement  are 
not  always  those  which  are  the  most  valuable 
on  many  other  criteria.  For  Instance,  they  do 
not  necessarily  Include  dignity,  sensitivity,  a 
sense  of  harmony  or  a  reflecttve  turn  of  mind. 
And  material  success  does  not  guarantee  hap- 
piness, understanding,  sympathy  or  contem- 
plation.   In    some    of    these    quaUtles    and 
attainments,  many  technically  or  economi- 
cally backward  groups  excel  those  who  are 
materially  or  economically  more  successful. 
The  flow  of  foreign  aid.  Its  method  of  opera- 
tion and  Its  whole  emphasis  divert  attention 
from  qualities  and  criteria  other  than  those 
which  conduce  to  technical  achievement,  or 
which  reflect  its  attainment.  The  emphasis 
Inevitably  suggests  to  the  populations  of  the 
poor  countries  that  they  are  the  Inferiors  or 
the  victims  of  the  donors.  It  also  diverts  the 
attention,   and   perhaps   the   efforts,    of   the 
recipients  Into  directions  which  fail  to  pro- 
mote either  contentment  or  even  material 
progress. 

Some  of  the  actual  or  prospective  recipi- 
ents of  aid  (including  for  instance  the  gov- 
ernments of  Cambodia  and  Ceylon)  have 
threatened  to  refuse  aid  from  the  United 
States,  and  American  spokesmen  have  ex- 
pressed their  earnest  hope  that  such  a  calam- 


ity would  not  happen.  These  responses  sug- 
gest that  recipients  ore  somehow  favouring 
the  donors,  rather  than  the  other  way  round, 
either  because  the  donors  expect  political  ad- 
vantage or  want  to  expiate  guilt,  or  because 
aid  enables  them  to  dump  unsalable  goods 
on  the  recipients.  Spokesmen  of  the  recipi- 
ent   governments,    when    addressing    their 
countrymen  in  conditions  in  which  the  re- 
ceipt of  aid  cannot  be  wholly  Ignored,"  often 
refer  to  aid  as  quantitatively  trifling  or  as 
serving  the  domestic  industries  of  the  donors 
as   much   as   the   Interests  of   the   recipient 
countries.  This  last  suggestion  gains  plausi- 
bility from  various  features  of  the  advocacy 
and  operation  of  aid:  the  prominence  of  ag- 
ricultural surpluses  In  the  American  aid  pro- 
grammes: the  tying  of  aid  to  the  export  of 
goods  and  services  from  donor  countries;  the 
restrictions  on  Imports  Into  donor  countries; 
and  some  of  the  arguments  often  advanced 
by  the  supporters  of  aid,  notably  that  It  helps 
the  export  Industries  of  the  donors. 

/7ttcrnoftonoI  comparisons  and  tensions 
Foreign  aid  also  tends  to  set  up  invidious 
comparisons  between  recipients,  especially 
about  the  volume  of  aid  and  the  terms  on 
which  It  Is  made  available.  These  tensions 
are  exacerbated  when  there  Is  hostility  be- 
tween the  recipients,  which  Is  now  often 
sufficiently  Intense  to  result  in  substantial 
military  expenditure  directed  against  other 
recipients  (or  at  times  against  donors  of  aid, 
particularly  those  termed  Imperialists),  or 
to  issue  In  expulsions  of  each  other's  na- 
tionals. Recipients  of  aid  freely  protest 
against  the  granting  of  assistance  to  their 
enemies.  Familiar  examples  include  India. 
Pakistan,  Malavsla  and  Indonesia. 

Many  recipients  of  foreign  aid  have  pur- 
sued a  political  course  most  embarrassing  to 
the    West.    The    leaders    and    other    official 
spokesmen  of  many  recipient  countries  often 
violently  and  explicitly  abuse  the  donors." 
Several  recipients  have  shown  active  and  un- 
disguised hostility,  notably  Algeria,  Ghana, 
Indonesia,   Tanzania   and   the   United   Arab 
Republic.  Again,  practically  all  African  coun- 
tries m  receipt  of  aid  have  accepted  the  deci- 
sion of  the  1963  Addis  Ababa  conference  of 
the  Organisation  of  African  States  to  set  aside 
1  per  cent  of  their  budgets  to  train  freedom 
fighters  for  the  liberation  of  Africa.  This  Is 
interpreted  as  at  least  the  end  of  European 
rule  anywhere  in  Africa,  and  perhaps  as  the 
expulsion  of  all  Europeans.  In  some  cases  the 
granting  of  Western  aid  has  induced  the  re- 
cipients both  to  embarrass  Western  donors  In 
various  ways  and  also  to  approach  the  East 
for  aid,  and  Indeed  to  establish  close  ties  vrtth 
the  East  (as,  for  instance,  Tanzania)  In  order 


1'  The  flow  of  aid  also  often  tempte  poli- 
ticians In  the  recipient  countries  Into  em- 
barrassing stances.  In  inaugurating  substan- 
tial projects  financed  and  operated  by  for- 
eign personnel  they  are  apt  to  describe  these 
schemes  as  the  achievements  of  their  own 
administration   and   to  contrast  them  with 
the  lack  of  achievement  of  their  predecessors, 
especially,    though    not    only,    the    former 
colonial  powers  whose  governments  have  in 
fact  often  supplied  the  resources  for  these 
projects.   At   other   times  the  external   par- 
ticipation in  the  financing  of  these  projects 
is  denied  or  minimised.  Such  attitudes  on  the 
part  of  governments  and  spokesmen  of  the 
recipient  countries  are  especially  apt  to  go 
hand  in  hand  with  resentment  toward  the 
donors   If  people  are  notoriously  unlikely  to 
feel  gratitude  toward  those  who  provide  them 
with  charity,  that  Is  even  truer  when  they 
are  thereby  placed  In  an  equivocal  position. 
"  The  extent,  Intensity  and  comprehensive- 
ness of  anti-western  propaganda  In  several 
recipient  countries,  including  Algeria,  Ghana 
and  the  United  Arab  Republic,  Is  largely  un- 
known to  pubUc  opinion  in  the  donor  coun- 
tries because  It  Is  rarely  reported. 
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to   show    tbAt    they   are    Independent   and 
unaligned.** 

Meed  for  early  TeadjMatment  o/  ideat 

If  foreign  aid  Is  to  serve  as  an  Instnunent  of 
Western  policy  In  the  strategy  of  global  power 
politics,  Its  purposes  and  methods  of  operas 
tlon  need  to  be  completely  reconsidered.  To 
begin  with,  the  political  alms  of  the  West 
would  need  to  be  clearer  than  at  present. 
Broadly,  the  objectives  of  the  West  are  likely 
to  be  served  by  the  promotion  of  liberal  eco- 
nomic systems  In  the  recipient  countries, 
which  would  both  minimise  coercion  and  ad- 
vance living  standards  generally  In  these 
countries.  Aid  should  also  be  allocated  much 
more  selectively  both  politically  and 
geographically  and  Its  allocation  divorced 
from  pressures  by  commercial  Interests  In  the 
donor  countries,  for  whom  foreign  aid  often 
presents  subsidised  markets  In  the  recipient 
countries.  I  think  that  the  operation  of  for- 
eign aid  could  be  much  Improved,  particu- 
larly by  radical  changes  In  the  criteria  of  its 
allocation,  changes  which  could  benefit  both 
the  donor  countries  and  the  peoples  of  the 
r««tptent  countries." 

SBch  a  programme  would  differ  materially 
from  the  present  system.  But  even  if  it  were 
reformed,  which  Is  very  unlikely,  the  value 
of  economic  aid  would  still  be  problematical 
as  an  effective  instrument  either  of  the  po- 
litical strategy  of  the  West,  or  for  the  im- 
provement of  general  living  standards,  or 
of  economic  development  in  the  poor  coun- 
tries. 

In  conclusion.  I  return  to  my  main  theme. 
Material  progress  depends  primarily  on  the 
development  of  suitable  human  qualities, 
attitudes  and  social  Institutions,  and  not 
on  the  Inflow  of  external  grants  of  money. 
Foreign  aid  does  not  affect  the  major  fac- 
tors behind  the  material  backwardness  of 
underdeveloped  countries:  the  continued 
poverty  of  the  recipient  countries  is  there- 
fore not  surprising.  The  policies  of  the  reci- 
pient countries  have  on  the  whole  served  to 
retard  or  obstruct  possible  advance.  And 
while  many  of  them  would  probably  have 
been  pursued  even  without  foreign  aid,  its 
operatlc'n  has  encouraged  and  reinforced 
them,  generally  by  the  supply  of  funds  and 
personnel  and  more  specifically  by  the  cri- 
teria of  allocation.  (The  suggestion  that  the 
peoples  of  the  recipient  countries  are  likely 
to  be  damaged  by  large-scale  gifts  to  their 
governments  is  paradoxical  and  requires 
drastic  readjustment  of  ideas,  i  But  I  be- 
lieve it  is  true,  and  that  such  a  readjtistment 
Is  accordingly  necessary.  The  longer  this  re- 
adjustment is  delayed  the  more  difficult  it  be- 
comes, both  because  of  the  entrenchment  of 
vested  political,  administrative,  financial  and 
Intellectual    Interests,    and    because    of    the 


>■  l^e  Tashkent  conference  of  January  1966 
provided  a  notable  example  of  the  failure  of 
foreign  aid  as  an  Instrument  of  political 
strategy.  At  that  conference  the  Soviet  Prime 
Minister  acted  as  mediator  between  two  Asian 
countries,  both  of  which  have  for  many  years 
been  heavily  dependent  on  American  foreign 
aid.  TThelr  acceptance  of  Soviet  mediation 
considerably  Increased  the  prestige  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Sixty  years  ago  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  an  Asian  war,  the  Russo-Japanese 
War,  the  rulers  of  these  coutries  requested 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  mediate 
between  them.  This  mediation  was  requested 
long  before  the  United  States  started  to  give 
massive  foreign  aid. 

"I  have  outlined  elsewhere  in  more  detail, 
the  modifications  in  present  arrangements 
which  I  think  desirable:  see  especially  Indian 
Economic  Policy  and  Development,  Allen  and 
Unwln,  1961,  Chapter  7,  and  P.  T.  Bauer  and 
John  B.  Wood,  Foreign  Aid :  the  Soft  Option", 
Bemca  Naeionale  del  Laboro  Quarterly  ReiHete, 
December  1961. 


magnitude  of  the  costs  already  Incurred.  The 
greater  the  sacrlflcea,  the  more  difficult  It  Is 
to  question  the  principles  in  the  name  of 
which  they  have  been  Imposed. 

I  Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  23.  19681 

Ini>ia:    "Planning"  roa  Economic  Disasthi 

(By  B.  "R.  Shenoy) 

India's  economic  scene  today  gives  rise 
to  more  concern  and  less  hope  than  at  any 
time  In  the  recent  past. 

The  economy  Is  afflicted  by  a  host  of  ills: 
Budget  deficits:  Infiatlon:  st-ognant  expc»-ts; 
defiant  balance-of-paymenta  dlfBcultles:  in- 
terest rates  of  18"  to  24';  in  the  private 
market  that  has  sprung  up  outside  commer- 
cial banks;  rising  unemployment,  especially 
in  the  more  sophisticated  industries:  mass 
Indigence,  which  has  spread  to  the  middle 
classes:  social  and  political  tensions,  and, 
on  top  of  It  all,  unmerited  abundance  flow- 
ing to  a  privileged  minority.  Overseas  visi- 
tors do  not  fail  to  notice  the  rise  in  luxury 
living  by  the  few. 

It  would  l>e  most  dangerous  to  blame  all 
this,  as  official  8p>okesmen  have  been  doing, 
on  droughts  or  border  wars.  Though  these 
misfortunes  have  undoubtedly  added  to  In- 
dia's miseries,  the  roots  of  the  maladies  go 
much  deeper. 

It  would  be  misleading,  too,  to  describe 
these  difficulties  as  a  case  of  cyclical  reces- 
sion, ns  is  frequently  done.  This  faulty  diag- 
nosis has  led  to  advocacy  of  the  Keynesian 
prescription  of  deficit  budgets,  to  make  good 
the  alleged  gap  In  effective  demand.  The 
prescription  has  gained  Influential  support, 
although  resort  to  It  might  well  spell  dis- 
aster. 

Most  of  the  ailments  listed  abov«  have 
their  roots  In  the  Indian  economic  ptolicles 
of  the  past  decade  and  a  half.  Though  these 
policies  are  called  "planning. "  they  have  pro- 
duced— as  in  other  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries pursuing  similar  policies — more  chaos 
than  order.  They  have  involved,  despite  co- 
lossal foreign  old.  over-spending  and  over- 
investment, with  the  resulting  budget  gap 
covered  by  the  use  of  the  printing  press.  This 
has  been  driving  prices  higher. 

LINK    NOT    recognized 

stagnant  exports  and  recalcitrant  balance- 
of-payments  dUBcultles  are  the  direct  con- 
sequences of  this  Inflationary  deflclt  spend- 
ing. This  link,  though  still  not  recognized  by 
policy  makers  In  India  .ind  elsewhere.  Is 
easily  discerned.  Deficit  financing  pumps  In- 
flated money  Into  the  market,  where  It  ap- 
propriates goods  for  domestic  consvunptlon 
or  Investment.  This  reduces  the  goods  avail- 
able for  export.  In  1966-67,  for  example,  the 
national  production  thus  diverted  amounted 
to  U.S.  9365  million,  the  budget  deficit  of 
the  year.  The  Indian  national  product  rose 
45'-;  in  the  12  years  ended  1966-67.  Yet  be- 
cause more  and  more  of  this  product  was 
retained  for  home  use,  exports  declined 
from  6.4*:;  of  the  national  product  in  1955 
to  4.3'"^  in  1966.  Exports  expressed  In  con- 
stant 1968  prices  fell  from  U.S.  $1  billion  In 
1955  to  $6.3  million  last  year. 

Ignoring  this  obvious  link,  policy  makers 
In  India  have  been  seeking  to  improve  condi- 
tions by  tightening  physical  restrictions  on 
imports  and  by  fabricating  local  substitutes 
for  imported  goods  to  "save"  foreign  ex- 
change. Both  measures  have  failed,  though 
they  have  been  operating  25  years.  They 
have  failed  because  neither  measure  can  pre- 
vent Inflationary  funds  from  eating  into 
exports. 

Deficit  financing  and  the  resultant  price 
inflation  have  had  another  effect:  Colossal  in- 
come shifts  ( not  to  mention  causing  govern- 
ment expenditures  to  rise  twice  as  fast  as  the 
national  Income). 

That  Inflation  causes  Income  shifts  la  ob- 
vious. It  cuts  the  real  income  of  wage-earn- 
ers and  salaried  workers,  the  largest  section 


of  the  community,  and  correspondingly  adds 
to  the  money  receipts  and  real  Incomes  o{ 
traders,  businessmen  and  Industrialists, 
fraction  of  the  community.  In  India,  these 
transfers  have  asstuned  ominous  dimensions. 

The  way  Income  is  transferred  through 
Import  licenses  is  less  obvious,  though  the 
amounts  shifted  are  much  larger.  The  rupee 
prices  of  goods  Imported  to  India  are  gener- 
ally far  higher  than  their  International 
prices,  because  of  inflation  and  the  physical 
restrictions  on  Imports.  Consequently,  Im- 
ports bring  windfall  profits — money  not 
earned  by  the  license  holder  but  by  the  rest 
of  the  community. 

Other  economic  controls  that  produce  In- 
come shifts  Include  price  controls,  controls 
over  the  movements  of  food  grains  and  offi- 
cial allocations  of  certain  essential  supplies. 
They  work  mainly  through  tampering  with 
prices:  If  they  depress  prices  below  their 
competitive  norms,  producers  are  penalized 
and  the  buyers  rewarded;  if  they  increase 
prices,  consiuners  are  penalized  and  some  of 
their  incomes  are  shifted  to  producers. 

One  effect  of  these  transfers  is  that  the 
real  earners  of  the  Income  and  the  parasitl- 
cnl  recipients  live  off  the  same  money.  TTi.it 
Is.  the  same  amount  of  Income  Is  now  sub- 
jected to  two  consumption  claims.  Conse- 
quently, the  flow  of  savings  suffers.  T!ie 
damage  to  savings  Is  reflected  in  the  fact 
that,  though  per  capita  Income  rose  18  "Tr  in 
the  decade  ended  in  1964-65,  the  rate  of  sav- 
ing stagnated  at  around  7.5%. 

Recent  closures  of  engineering  production 
units  reflect  this  decline  In  national  savlnps, 
though  they  are  commonly  attributed  to  the 
deceleration  of  plan  Investments  in  the  pub- 
lic sector  (which  in  turn  is  said  to  cause  a 
decline  in  the  demand  for  engineering 
goods) .  But  the  decline  In  savings  is  the  real 
cause,  with  the  consequent  slowing  of  fresh 
Investment  activity  and  with  It  the  demand 
for  investment  goods. 

But  harm  to  savings,  though  Important,  is 
not  the  only  reason  Income  shifts  merit 
attention.  More  particularly,  they  Inflict 
ruthless  social  injustice.  They  have  t>een  re- 
sponsible for  the  growing  mass  Indigence,  for 
the  withering  prosperity  of  the  salaried 
middle  classes  and  for  the  unmerited  affluence 
of  a  privileged  minority. 

Production  statistics  confirm  the  growing 
abundance  for  a  fraction  of  the  population  ^t 
one  end  and  a  decline  In  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing by  millions  of  families  at  the  other  end. 

The  living  standards  of  the  Indian  masses 
are  so  low  that  the  consumption  of  the  neces- 
sities of  life  provldfs  a  dependable  Index  of 
their  economic  condition.  We  find  that  the 
consumption  of  food  grains,  edible  oils,  sugar 
and  cotton  cloth  kept  moving  up  while  per 
capita  Incomes  rose,  reaching  a  peak  in  about 
1961-62.  Thereafter,  with  the  decline  In  mass 
well-being,  the  consumption  of  these  Items 
fluctuated  downward. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  curves  of  consump- 
tion of  luxury  and  semi-luxury  goods,  which 
are  generally  beyond  the  reach  of  the  masses, 
kept  moving  up  throughout  the  Fifties  and 
Sixties.  Witness  the  flaunting  of  Income  and 
wealth  by  the  few  at  weddings  and  other  cere- 
monies, the  enormous  Increase  In  status-sjrm- 
bol  possessions  and  consumption,  the  over- 
crowding of  holiday  resorts,  the  capacity 
loads  of  Jet  planes  and  the  luxury  flats  and 
structures,  especially  in  New  Delhi  and  the 
larger  seaports  and  urban  centers. 

The  downtrend  in  the  consumption  of  the 
basic  needs  of  life  from  1961-62  bespeaks  of 
the  family  budget  pressures  produced  by  per- 
verse Income  transfers.  These  pressures, 
which  operate  on  a  wide  social  front,  are 
undoubtedly  the  prime  driving  force  behind 
the  recent  lawlessness  stalking  the  land. 
Political  parties  and  professional  agitators 
organizing  these  phenomena  are  but  Imme- 
diate agents  taking  advantage  of  this  human 
luirest  to  serve  their  own  party  ends. 
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ASK    BOMBS   THX   AMBWKBf 


Tear-gas  bombs  are  not  lasting  solutions 
to  this  problem.  So  long  as  the  Inner  turmoil 
remains  unreUeved,  the  outbursU  may  keep 
repeaUng.  If  India  Is  to  have  social  and  poUt- 
ical  peace,  an  indispensable  background  for 
accelerated  economic  growth,  then  everyone's 
income  must  represent  an  honest  measure  of 
his    contrlbuUon    to    the    Indian    national 

product.  _,.  J  V. 

Yet  Indian-planners,  duly  supported  by  ex- 
pert advice  from  developed  countries  and 
United  Nations  agencies,  have  unwittingly 
created.  In  a  decade  and  a  half  of  hard  work, 
not  the  promised  socialist  millennium  but 
near-Ideal  laboratory  conditions  for  the 
spread  of  communism. 

Stepping  up  foreign  aid  Is  no  solution.  Aid, 
In  fact,  has  already  assumed  phenomenal 
proportions — it  now  averages  $1.5  billion  a 
year  and  comprises  75%  of  India's  savings. 

There  la  little  hope  that  aid  funds  and 
domestic  savings  vrtll  make  their  due  contri- 
bution to  economic  and  social  progress  If  the 
economy  Is  not  freed  from  Its  basic  ailments: 
Price  Inflation,  perverse  Income  transfers  and 
erosion  of  savings,  and  from  the  major  com- 
plications these  fundamental  ills  give  rise  to: 
Balance-of -payments  difficulties,  capital  mar- 
ket decay,  closures  of  production  units  and 
unemployment. 

These  ailments  have  all  sprung  from  and 
are  sustained  by  deflclt  financing,  exchange 
control,  import  licensing,  crushing  taxation 
and  undue  expansion  of  public-sector  activ- 
ity Deflclt  financing  and  Import  licensing 
are  by  far  the  worst  of  these  factors  and 
merit  priority  attention. 

The  situation  caUs  for  basic  policy  shifts, 
not  tinkering.  Failure  to  act  boldly  involves 
risks  of  the  demise  of  democracy. 


IFrom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  July  16,  1962] 
Social  Injustice  in  India:   It's  Increased, 
Not     Eliminatfd,     by     the     Efforts     of 
Planners 
(By  B.  R.  Shenoy  and  Patrick  M.  Boarman) 
(Mr.  Shenoy  is  director  of  the  School  of 
Social  Sciences  at  India's  Gujarat  University, 
while  Mr.  Boarman  is  professor  of  economics 
at  Long  Island  University.) 

Concern  for  social  Justice  dominates  the 
practice  of  economic  planning  in  India.  The 
planners  have  set  themselves  the  fourfold 
task  of  abolishing  poverty,  liquidating  un- 
employment, increasing  the  rate  of  indus- 
trialization, and  establishing  a  socialist 
society. 

In  this  society,  so  it  is  believed,  economic 
power  win  be  dispersed  rather  than  concen- 
trated, the  distribution  of  income  will  be 
equitable,  and  talent  will  not  be  stifled  for 
lack  of  opportunities  and  rewards.  These  ob- 
jectives constitute  a  large  part  of  the  con- 
cept of  social  Justice  as  currently  understood 
in  India. 

But  there  is  an  ominously  large  gap  be- 
tween theory  and  reaUty.  between  wish  and 
fulfillment.  Will  the  methods  now  being  used 
by  the  planners  achieve  social  Justice  In  any 
meaningful  sense?  In  attempting  to  answer 
this  Important  question,  it  Is  necessary  to 
consider  in  some  detail  the  performance  of 
the  Indian  economy  to  date. 

What  must  be  made  clear.  In  the  first 
place,  is  that  a  mere  pUlng  up  of  output, 
regardless  of  its  appropriateness  to  actual 
consumer  needs— whether  the  consumers  In 
question  Uve  in  India  or  in  countries  to 
which  she  exports— cannot  abolish  poverty. 
Even  where  full  employment  exists,  a  nation 
will  remain  poor  if  the  bulk  of  its  resources 
are  used  to  erect  great  pyramids,  forts,  or 
palaces,  as  In  some  earUer  civilizations,  or 
.ire  diverted  to  the  construction  of  mammoth 
river  valley  and  power  projects,  steel  plants, 
heavy  engineering  products  or  heavy  chemi- 
cals, as  is  the  practice  In  many  tinderde- 
veloped  countries  today. 


Abolition  of  poverty  means  raising  the 
living  standards  of  the  people.  To  raise  liv- 
ing standards,  economic  activity  must  be 
geared  to  producing  the  consumer  goods 
needed  by  the  people.  In  the  Indian  case, 
the  resources  of  the  nation  should  be  di- 
rected to  the  production  of  necessaries  such 
as  food  and  cloth.  The  urgency  of  the  situa- 
tion In  India  Is  reflected  In  the  fact  that  the 
country's  consumption  of  food  grains  is  well 
below  the  nutritional  norm  of  18  ounces  per 
head  per  day,  while  the  consumption  of  cloth 
Is  deplorably  sub-standard. 

The  method  which  experience  shows  Is 
best  calculated  to  ensure  progress  In  over- 
coming poverty  simultaneously  with  the  ex- 
pansion of  production  Is  unfettered  con- 
sumer sovereignty  over  production.  When 
economic  activity  Is  subject  to  the  sovereign- 
ty of  the  consumer,  it  naturally  serves  hU 
needs,  for  his  dally  purchases  in  the  market 
steer  productive  resources  in  directions  ap- 
propriate to  hU  preferences.  If  the  sovereign- 
ty of  the  constimer  over  the  economic  system 
is  tampered  with,  there  Is  less  guarantee  that 
the  consumption  of  the  people  will  Increase 
with  increasea  In  the  national  product.  Typ- 
ically, the  consumption  needs  of  the  people 
are  among  the  first  things  to  be  sacrificed 
In  a  statist  economy,  though  statist  slogans 
deify  the  "public  good." 

As  a  result  of  the  acceleration  of  economic 
planning  in  India  after  1955,  the  gross  na- 
tional product  rose  in  six  years  by  22 ''  .  But 
per  capita  consumption  of  food  grains  and 
cotton  cloth  fluctuated  downward:  The 
former  was  15.7  ounces  per  head  per  day 
in  1954.  but  only  15.4  ounces  in  I960:  the 
latter  was  14.63  metres  in  1955  but  only 
14  3G  metres  in  1959. 

How  did  this  contrary  movement  In  the 
people's  standard  of  living  and  in  the  na- 
tional income  statistics  come  about?  The 
answer  is  readUy  discoverable.  Investment 
activity  In  India  Is  guided  in  the  first  in- 
stance by  the  needs  of  the  state  (as  deter- 
mined by  the  Planning  Commlssitin) .  and 
only  secondarily  and  partially  by  reference 
to  the  needs  of  consumers. 


LIVING    standards    REMAIN    LOW 

In  the  Second  Five- Year  Plan  (1956-61). 
the  public  sector  appropriated  58%  (46  bil- 
lion rupees)  of  the  available  investment  re- 
sources for  the  production  of  capital  goods, 
intermediate  products,  and  social  over- 
heads. The  corresponding  figure  in  the  Third 
Plan  is  66%  (80  billion  rupees).  A  share  of 
the  remaining  resources  is  also  directed  ar- 
bitrarily into  capital  goods  production  by 
virtue  of  the  government's  existing  controls 
over  securities  Issues  and  Import  licensing, 
and  its  power.  In  consequence,  to  control  the 
establishment  or  expansion  of  most  indus- 
trial undertakings.  Because  of  the  increas- 
ing divorce  of  production  from  consumer 
needs,  the  living  standards  of  the  people 
have  remained  at  low  levels  despite  substan- 
tial increases  in  the  gross  output  of  the 
economy. 

Government  control  of  Investment  means 
that  Justice  to  consumers  will  be  indefinite- 
ly deferred,  given  the  insatiable  demands  of 
the  public  sector.  The  outiay  of  19.6  bUllon 
rupees  for  the  needs  of  the  public  sector 
in  the  First  Plan  was  more  than  doubled  In 
the  Second  Plan  (46  billion  rupees)  and 
more  than  quadrupled  (80  billion  rupees) 
m  the  Third  Plan. 

Seemingly  Inherent  in  the  statist  economic 
system  is  a  built-in  investment  accelerator 
akin  to  Parkinson's  law.  The  larger  the  vol- 
ume of  government  Investment  today,  the 
Larger  It  will  be  tomorrow.  In  Russia,  after 
45  years  of  planning,  acute  scarcities  of  meat, 
clothing,  shoes,  and  housing  persist  because 
of  the  unabating  demands  of  heavy  indus- 
tries mammoth  power  and  Irrigation  proj- 
ects 'rocketry  systems,  nuclear  weapons,  and 
space  science.  Though  it  may  take  less  time 
for  an  industrial  system  to  grow  from  sput- 


niks to  socks  than  from  socks  to  sputniks, 
under  planning,  socks  seem  to  receive  too 
little  attention  all  the  time. 

Social  Injustice  la  writ  large  In  the  trend 
of  the  Indian  pattern  of  production.  During 
the  decade  ending  In  1960,  the  output  of  capi- 
tal goods  increased  as  follows:  Machine 
tools.  2.2  times;  commercial  vehicles.  4.1 
times;  coal.  1.6  times;  caustic  soda,  9  times. 
By  contrast,  the  output  of  consumer  goods 
used  by  the  lower  and  the  middle  Income 
groups  rose  by  much  smaller  multiples: 
Matches,  1.1  times;  cotton  cloth,  1.4  times; 
soap,  1.8  times. 

well-to-do  benefit 
The  needs  of  the  comparatively  well-to-do 
people,  a  fraction  of  the  population,  have 
been  very  well  looked  after,  however.  The 
output  of  goods  entering  Into  their  consump- 
tion, which  are  mostly  curios  to  the  masses, 
rose  steeply:  ElecUlc  lamps,  2.9  times;  elec- 
tric fans.  5.1  times;  radios,  59  times;  sewing 
machines,  9  6  times,  and  rayon  yam,  21 
times. 

Social  lnji»tice  is  reflected,  too,  in  the 
price  structure.  The  output  of  consumer 
goods  In  common  use  Is  abnormally  re- 
stricted by  the  forced  transfer  of  resources 
into  nonconsumer  goods  industries.  During 
the  past  six  and  oue-half  years,  the  prices 
of  nongraln  foodstuffs  rose  by  48  7r,  grains 
by  53%,  and  textiles  by  23%.  The  prices  of 
luxuries  and  seml-luxurles,  on  the  other 
hand,  remained  comparatively  steady  until 
recently,  when  some  relatively  slight  in- 
creases occurred. 

We  have  here  a  case  of  double  Injustice. 
The  money  incomes  of  those  In  the  lower  and 
middle  income  categories  have  risen  but 
slowly,  whereas  the  incomes  of  the  remain- 
ing groups  of  traders,  businessmen  and  in- 
dustrlallsts— a  thin  upper  crust  of  the  com- 
munity— have  gone  up  much  faster,  perhaps 
by  several  times  the  rise  in  the  incomes  of 
the  lower  classes.  Moreover,  the  poorer 
people  are  required  to  pay  a  substantially 
larger  share  of  their  increased  incomes  for 
their  basic  needs  than  the  well-to-do  classes 
pay  out  of  their  increased  Incomes  for  luxury 
and  semi-luxury  commodities.  This  would 
seem  to  be  a  queer  road  to  the  goal  of  social 

Justice. 

maximizing   output 

Social  Justice  through  the  liquidation  of 
unemployment    demands    maximization    of 
output    from    the   available   resources.    And 
since  expansion  of  employment  rests  on  the 
expansion  of  aggregate  production,  not  on  in- 
creases in  the  volume  of  Investment  alone, 
the   aim  of   policy  should  be   to  maxinuze 
the  size  of  the  national  product,  whether  this 
be  intended  for  domestic  use  or  for  export. 
There   are    two    factors   to   be    considered 
in  selecting  the  appropriate  socio-economic 
model   needed    to    maximize    the    national 
product.  There  Is,  first,  the  prevaiUng  pat- 
tern of  production  and  the  occupational  pat- 
tern corresponding  to  it.  Fifty  per  cent  of 
Indian  national  Income  is  derived  from  agri- 
culture and  70%  of  the  population  draws  its 
living  from  this  pursuit,  with  manufacturing 
Industries  accounting  for  less  than  30%    of 
economic    activity.   Peasant   farming   domi- 
nates agriculture,  the  number  of  farm  fam- 
ilies being  67  million  and  the  average  hold- 
ing per  family  5.5  acres. 

The  rest  of  the  economy,  too.  has  tens  of 
millions  of  independent  production  units. 
Cotton  textiles,  which  account  for  38%  of 
industrial  activity,  comprise  2  million  hand 
looms  80.000  to  90.000  power  looms,  and  478 
large  scale  mills.  This  occupational  structure 
cannot  change  cr  be  changed  overnight.  It 
Is  a  structure,  moreover,  which  rules  out 
control  of  Investment  and  production  by  a 
central  planning  authority.  This  leaves  the 
modernization  of  agriculture  as  the  only  ef- 
fective alternative  means  of  Increasing  pro- 
duction. 
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But  even  more  fundamental  tssue«  inu«t 
be  faced  If  social  Justice  In  real  terms  U  to  be 
realized.  Each  consumer  represent*  a  unique 
and  changing  structure  of  values  and  de- 
mand It  follows  that  where  the  market  con- 
slsu  of  several  hundred  million  consumers, 
output  must  consist  of  an  Innumerable  and 
ever-changing  variety  of  wares 

Demand  may  be  satisfied  and  production 
may  be  organized  In  manifold  ways.  The  de- 
mand for  wearing  apparel,  for  InsUnce.  may 
be  met  from  several  varieties  of  cloth  and 
cloth  mav  be  produced  in  various  ways  This 
necessitates  on-the-spot  attention  to  demand. 
Optimum  results  In  production,  as  far  as 
consumer  satisfaction  goes,  are  achieved  by 
the  voluntary  cooperation  of  Innumerable 
Independent  entrepreneurs  via  the  market 
mechanism,  not  by  statist  planning.  This  Is 
especially  true  with  respect  to  those  processes 
of  production  which  serve  for  the  direct 
satisfaction  of  the  ultimate  consumer. 

During  the  past  decade,  the  Indian  govern- 
ment h^  utterly  disregarded  both  of  these 
policy  guides  To  the  accompaniment  of  hlgh- 
aoundlng  slogans  and  pretentious  oratory, 
economic  activity  Is  regimented  In  ever 
greater  degree.  Unconscionably  large  amounts 
of  investment  resources  are  forced  Into  the 
public  sector  and  the  non-consumer  trades 
as  a  result.  Heavy  Industries  are  promoted  at 
the  expense  of  consumer  goods  industries  and 
both  are  favored  at  the  expense  of  agricul- 
ture, though  It  Is  m  agriculture  that  produc- 
tion and  employment  potentials  are  the 
highest 

It  IS  consequently  no  cause  for  surprise  to 
learn  that,  despite  phenomenal  expansion  of 
Investment.  Indian  national  Income  roee. 
from  1955  on.  at  an  annual  rate  of  but  2.9':  ; 
that  unemployment  rose  from  5.3  million  at 
the  close  of  the  First  Plan  ( 1956)  to  9  million 
at  the  close  of  the  Second  Plan  ( 1961 1  and 
might  be  as  much  as  12  million  at  the  close 
of  the  Third  (1966».  Under  policies  of  eco- 
nomic freedom,  national  income  might  have 
risen  at  an  annual  rate  of  9'  to  10'-  and 
unemployment.  Instead  of  mounting,  might 
have  declined  and  in  due  course  disappeared. 
LcsaoNs  or  histort 
Indian  experience  confirms  the  lessons  of 
history  Revolution  in  agriculture  has  nearly 
always  preceded  industrial  revolution.  Prog- 
reM  In  lighter  Industries  has  nearly  always 
preceded  the  development  of  heavy  Indus- 
tries. The  growth  of  agriculture  provides  a 
broadly  based  demand  for  the  output  of  in- 
dtutry.  and  the  growth  of  lighter  industries 
provides  an  assured  demand  for  the  output 
of  heavy  Industries  This  pattern  of  economic 
development.  In  which  one  sector  aids  the 
progress  of  the  others,  makes  for  rapid  but 
painless  growth,  because  It  avoids  the  colos- 
sal waste  of  resources  which  results  from 
central  planning  of  the  Indian  type. 

These  considerations  suggest  that  the  sur- 
est road  to  maximum  economic  progress  and 
maximum  social  Justice  In  an  underdevel- 
oped economy  Is  the  promotion  of  economic 
freedom  coupled  with  emphasis  on  the  de- 
velopment of  agriculture  and  the  consumer 
goods  Industries,  with  the  heavy  Industries 
receiving  attention  thereafter. 

The  view  that  heavy  Industries  "stimu- 
late development  all-around"  Is  a  popular 
delusion.  Oenulne  economic  growth  dep>ends 
upon  investment  of  savings  in  the  most  efift- 
cient  sectors  of  the  economy.  Savings  In- 
crease with  Income,  not  with  the  growth  of 
heavy  Industries.  Logic  and  experience  show 
that  In  underdeveloped  economies.  Incomes 
increase  fastest  where  agriculture  is  modern- 
ized and  the  lighter  industries  promoted. 
Where  the  bulk  of  the  underdeveloped  econ- 
omy's resources  are  diverted  to  heavy  Indus- 
try, economic  and  social  progress  will  be 
retarded  since  the  Income  and  employment 
potentials  of  this  sector  are  generally  tta« 
lowest. 


A  major  error  la  to  suppose  that  a  policy 
of  economic  freedom  will  lead  to  capitalist 
exploitation  of  the  weak  and  hence  to  social 
Injustice.  ThU  view,  which  Is  extensively  held 
In  India,  is  logically  untenable  and  histori- 
cally untrue  There  Is  no  better  protection 
against  exploitation — of-  workers  by  employ- 
ers and  of  consumers  by  producers — than 
the  ever-vlgllant  twin  tribunals  of  the  price 
system  and  competition.  For  they  are  con- 
tlnuou.sly  In  session,  requiring  competing 
entrepreneurs  continuously  to  Justify  their 
prices,  the  quality  of  their  goods,  their  wage 
pa>-menta  and  their  other  costs. 

PROTBCTION    rO«    EXPLOnX«S 

If  the  tribunals  are  supported  by  the  rule 
of  law — a  prime  responsibility  of  the  State — 
the  essential  prerequisites  are  established 
for  the  realization  of  economic  and  social 
Justice.  On  the  other  hand,  tampering  with 
the  functioning  of  these  tribunals  or  with 
the  rule  of  law  will  expose  the  weaker  sectors 
of  the  community  to  the  forces  of  exploita- 
tion: where  statist  controls  over  economic 
activity  predominate,  the  State,  In  effect, 
provides  legal  and  police  protection  to  the 
exploiters. 

The  economic  aberration*  and  inhumani- 
ties of  feudalism,  colonialism,  and  monopoly 
capitalism  cannot  be  attributed— as  the  ad- 
vocates of  interventlonlsm  and  collectivism 
so  often  attempt  to  attribute  them— to  the 
competitive  free  market  economy.  The  lat- 
ter, as  Professor  Lionel  Bobbins  has  pointed 
out.  "Is  not  a  plan  that  has  been  tried  and 
failed.  It  Is  a  plan  that  has  never  yet  had  a 
full  chance."  The  Erhardlan  system  of  Weet 
Germany  (currently  being  copied  In  other 
European  countries.  In  Japan,  and  elsewhere) 
represenu  perhaps  the  cloeeet  contemporary 
approach  to  a  genuinely  competitive  market 
economy.  And  the  success  of  the  German 
experiment  has  been  universally  acknowl- 
edged, if  not  everywhere  applauded. 

It  13  unfortunate  that  the  statist  system, 
despite  Its  false  theoretical  foundations  and 
the  mounting  empirical  evidence  against  It, 
should  be  In  such  great  vogue  in  underde- 
veloped economies.  For  it  Is  precisely  In  such 
countries,  with  their  characteristic  lack  of 
savings  and  of  technological  know-how.  that 
the  need  for  a  competitive  free  market — 
which  alone  can  direct  scarce  resources  to 
the  maximization  ol  consumer  welfare — I* 
greatest. 

Statist  policies  have  led  to  Himalayan 
concentrations  of  economic  power  In  the 
Indian  goverrunent.  All  Imports,  most  ex- 
poru.  and  the  bulk  of  Investment  resources 
are  subject  to  state  control  and  direction. 
This  has  endowed  privileged  groups  of  peo- 
ple— state  functionaries — with  arbitrary 
power  (including  police  power)  over  the  em- 
ployment, the  livelihood,  and  the  well-being 
of  virtually  the  entire  nation. 

For  all  these  reasons,  the  present  policies 
being  pursued  by  the  Indian  government  are 
likely  to  perpetuate  social  InJusUce.  There 
can  be  no  better  guarantor  of  genuine  social 
Justice  than  the  policies  of  economic  freedom 
siich  as  have  been  applied  In  the  Common 
Market  countries  and  In  Japan.  In  these 
countries,  state  planning  Is  confined  to  Its 
natxual  and  exceedingly  important  role  In 
the  framework  of  the  market  economy  of 
assuring  the  conditions  which  make  such  an 
economic  system  viable.  Social  Justice  pur- 
sued after  the  manner  of  the  Indian  plan- 
ners becomes  a  will  o'  the  wisp  which  is 
always  frtistratlngly  In  sight  but  never  at- 
tained. 

HIGHWAY  TRUST  FUND 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
linanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
many  of  my  colleagues  have  spoken  in 
this  Chamber  on  the  subject  of  the  high- 
way trust  fund.  I  wish  to  take  this  time 
to  join  with  those  who  have  expressed 
their  grave  concern  over  the  stop-and-go 
status  that  has  been  Imposed  upon  our 
national  highway  construction  pro- 
gram—a program  that  has  been  cited  by 
both  the  executive  and  the  legislative 
branches  of  the  Government  as  being 
vital  to  the  well-being  of  our  Nation. 

How.  then,  is  it  possible  for  the  execu- 
tive branch  which  has  impressed  us  so 
forcefully  with  the  need  for  a  defense 
highway  system:  with  the  need  for  at- 
tention to  highway  safety;  with  the  need 
for  creating  jobs  and  maintaining  full 
employment — to  now  justify  a  curtail- 
ment of  this  program  by  reducing  the 
expenditures  from  the  highway  trust 
fund. 

The  case  for  maintaining  the  integrity 
of  the  highway  trust  fund  has  been  vei-y 
ably  presented  over  a  span  of  several 
years  by  Members  of  this  body.  It  has 
been  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  high- 
way trust  fund  is  an  "earmarked"  source 
of  financing  that  amounts  to  a  contract 
between  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  users  of  our  highways.  There  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  talk.  Mr.  Speaker, 
about  the  obligation  that  this  Nation  has 
to  meet  its  international  commitments. 
Is  there  not  an  equal  obligation  for  this 
Government  to  honor  the  contract  that 
it  has  made  with  its  own  citizens? 

We  are  not  talking  about  general  fund 
moneys  that  have  been  so  much  on  our 
minds  in  recent  months.  The  postpone- 
ment of  expenditures  from  the  highway 
trust  fund  would  not  reduce  the  Federal 
budget  deficit  by  one  penny.  Therefore, 
as  we  discuss  the  question  of  reducing 
Federal  expenditures  in  the  days  ahead, 
let  us  remember  that  we  are  not  talking 
about  the  funds  that  have  been  pledged 
for  highway  purposes  only.  These  funds 
are  not  a  part  of  the  administrative 
budget  and  should  have  no  place  in  any 
discussion  of  that  budget. 

One  administration  spokesman  has 
been  quoted  as  saying: 

The  highway  program  has  to  be  treated 
as  a  part  of  ova  economy,  regardless  of  the 

fact  that  it  Is  paid  for  by  dedicated  funds. 

If  this  is  true.  Mr.  Speaker,  are  any 
of  the  trust  funds,  including  the  social 
security  program,  exempt  from  freezes, 
cutbacks,  or  any  other  kind  of  diversion? 

I  am  aware  of  the  realities  that  have 
been  pointed  out  in  this  Chamber  and 
which  show  that  the  administration  has 
been  able  to  make  use  of  "frozen"  trust 
fund  money  by  borrowing  it  at  low-in- 
terest rates.  I  am  also  aware  that  the 
legality  of  this  practice  has  been  chal- 
lenged by  Governors.  State  highway  of- 
ficials, and  the  Members  of  Congress 
who  helped  draft  the  Highway  Revenue 
Act  of  1956. 

While  other  trust  funds,  such  as  the 
social  security  trust  fund,  are  supple- 
mented from  the  General  Treasury,  the 
highway  trust  fund  is  unique  in  that  it 
is  entirely  supported  by  user  fees,  with 
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no  support  from  general  taxes.  I  have 
heard  no  suggestion  that  social  security 
or  railroad  retirement  benefits  be  re- 
duced. I  submit  that  the  highway  trust 
fund  be  accorded  the  same  respect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  for  all  of  u». 
legislative  and  executive  branch  alike, 
to  accept  the  call  for  fiscal  responsiblUty 
and  to  restore  the  word  "trust"  to  the 
highway  trust  fund. 


WILL  TAX  BILL  REALLY  HALT 
INFLATION? 

Mr  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
vote  imminent  on  President  Johnson's 
proposed  surtax,  dire  predictions  are  be- 
ing made  by  many  responsible  people. 
Unless  we  pass  the  bUl.  they  say.  our 
economy  wUl  collapse,  inflation  wUl  run 
away — it  already  has  been  for  months — 
and  the  foreign  countries  would  lose 
confidence  in  our  dollar. 

Really,  the  chickens  have  come  home 
to  roost,  and  now  the  big  spenders  are 
breathlessly  running  to  the  responsible 
and  more  conservative  Members,  expect- 
ing to  be  bailed  out — again. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  June 
17  issue  of  the  Columbus.  Ohio,  Dispatch, 
points  out  some  of  the  real  causes  of  this 
critical  situation: 

INTLATION    Is    APPBOACBINO    POINT    OF 

ExTBEMK  Dancer 
Little  by  little,  citizens  of  this  greatest  of 
all  nations  have  been  suffering  from  a  de- 
cline in  one  of  the  freedoms  the  average 
American  does  not  understand.  It  Is  economic 
freedom  and  economists  label  the  thief  'in- 
flation." „ 

V?ebster  defines  economic  inflation  as  an 
Increase  In  the  volume  of  money  and  credit 
relative  to  available  goods  resulting  In  a  con- 
tinuing rise  m  prices."  The  dictionary  also 
defines  Inflation  as  "empty  pretentiousness." 

Inflation  erodes  not  only  the  Individual 
citizen's  economic  status,  but  It  plays  havoc 
with  his  country's  posture  In  dealing  with 
other  naUons.  The  current  inflaUon  in  the 
United  States  has  reached  such  an  advanced 
stage  that  the  federal  budget  continues  to 
move  ftirther  out  of  balance  and  confidence 
in  the  dollar  has  greatly  diminished. 

A  chief  whipping  boy  In  the  battle  against 
infiatlon  Is  the  cost  of  the  Vietnam  War. 
However,  of  the  $53  billion  Increase  In  esti- 
mated federal  expenditures  from  mid- 1965 
to  mld-1968.  less  than  half— about  $25  bil- 
lion— Is  attributable  to  the  war. 

Thus  If  war  expenditures  can  legitimately 
be  regarded  as  a  cause  of  the  current  infla- 
tion, non-war  spending  must  be  considered 
a  still  more  Important  cause. 

This  nation  has  recorded  a  general  price 
level  climb  of  10  per  cent  since  mld-1964. 
At  the  same  time,  the  advance  In  wages  has 
been  accelerating.  In  1964.  collective  bar- 
gaining  agreements   showed  an   increase   of 

3  2  per  cent  In   1964.  3.8  per  cent  In  1965, 

4  8  per  cent  In  1966  and  6.7  per  cent  In  1967. 

But  organized  labor  cannot  be  saddled 
with  all  of  the  responsibility  for  fueling  the 
price  spiral.  Statistics  show  that  abnormally 
large  wage  Increases  were  recorded  In  the 
unorganized  fields  of  agrlculttire.  retail  trade, 
wholesale  establishments,  service  trades  and 

In  firtanola.!   jnStttUtlonH 


This  waa  attributed  to  competition  In  the 
labor  market  and  resulted  In  a  migration 
from  low-pay  Industries  to  the  higher-pay- 
ing Industries. 

But  the  sad  part  of  the  picture  Is  that  the 
"thief  of  Inflation  did  not  really  Improve 
the  cltlaen's  real  Income.  This  Is  obvious 
when  wages  are  adjusted  for  the  rise  In  con- 
sumer prices. 

This  is  a  vicious  circle  and  the  whirl  Is 
Increasing  with  few  brakes  In  sight. 

This  new  Inflation  is  caused  by  excessively 
rapid  creation  of  new  money  and  the  con- 
tinually unbalanced  federal  budget. 

Unless  the  federal  government  and  the 
citizen  himself  Is  willing  to  Immediately 
practice  monetary  and  fiscal  austerity,  there 
can  be  no  ending  except  monetary  and  fiscal 
collapse. 

HOW  TO  SOLVE  POVERTY 


GUNS  AND  CRIME 


Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
deal  of  publicity  has  surrounded  the  Poor 
People's  March  here  in  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal and  Solidarity  Day  is  upon  us. 

In  connection  with  these  problems,  and 
we  all  recognize  that  there  are  some 
people  that  do  indeed  need  help,  it  is 
most  refreshing  to  receive  letters  such  as 
the  one  I  received  from  Mrs.  Birdie  A. 
Faulkner  of  Columbus,  Ohio.  Mrs.  Faulk- 
ner gave  me  permission  to  use  her  letter, 
and  I  am  inviting  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  read  it.  Perhaps  some  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Poor  People's  March  may 
receive  some  ideas  from  its  contents. 

The  letter  follows: 

CoLtJMBtJS,  Ohio. 
Dear  Congressman  Samuel  Devine:  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  getting  the  letters  from 
your  office. 

I  wonder  why  more  people  who  are  offi- 
cers In  our  Government,  cannot  see  why 
these  so  called  poor  people  are  acting  the 
way  they  are.  It  Is  simply  because  they  want 
to  show  Just  how  far  they  can  go  to  get  what 
they  want  without  working  for  It.  and  to 
force  the  hard  working  people  in  this  coun- 
try to  support  them  while  they  are  com- 
mitting all  kinds  of  crimes. 

I  think  letting  them  biUld  and  move  In 
to  homes  on  the  lawns  of  our  Capitol  build- 
ings Is  an  utter  disgrace.  They  all  had  homes 
where  they  moved  from,  also  food  to  eat.  but 
of  course  had  to  work  for  It  like  millions  of 
us  have  to  do. 

I  have  been  very  poor  all  of  my  life  but  I 
have  never  acted  as  they  are  acting.  I  have 
never  asked  for  aid  from  the  Government. 
My  husband  died  during  the  depression  and 
left  me  with  four  chUdren  and  no  money. 
The  children  were  all  still  in  school,  and  I 
kept  them  there  untU  they  graduated.  I 
worked  day  and  night  and  with  the  chil- 
dren's help  we  got  along  fine:  of  course  we 
could  not  own  a  car  or  any  luxuries. 

I  never  went  to  college,  and  was  not  quali- 
fied for  a  high  paying  Job.  so  I  did  sewing 
and  took  In  boarders,  and  did  all  the  cook- 
ing and  housework  for  them  and  myself.  Of 
course  I  lost  our  home  which  we  only  had 
half  paid  out.  when  my  husband  died. 

So  you  see  poor  people  can  get  along  if 
they  want  to. 
Thanks  again. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  BniDn:  A.  PAUUtNEE. 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  outdoor 
editor  of  the  Joplin  Globe,  Joplin,  Mo., 
Bill   Potter,   has   written  an   excellent 
article  on  the  subject  of  guns  and  crime 
in  the  June  11,  1968,  issue  of  the  Joplin 
Globe.  As  my  friend  Bill  Potter  points 
out  "there  are  radical  arguments  on  the 
antigun  side.  There  are  irrational  argu- 
ments among  the  progun  people." 

I  believe  this  article,  written  as  it  is  by 
a  recognized  sportsman,  sheds  far  more 
light  than  heat,  and  therefore,  is  a 
thoughtful  contribution  to  the  contro- 
versy now  swirling  about  Capitol  Hill. 
The  article  follows: 

Guns  and  Ceimk 
One    of    the    most    controversial    subjects 
bouncing    around    America    today     is     the 
crime-control  bill. 

I  doubt  if  any  honest  citizen  of  this  de- 
mocracy would  hesitate  to  suggest  that  there 
is  a  real  need  for  such  legislation.  Crime — 
per  se — has  become  an  alarming  concern  to 
people  m  all  walks  of  life. 

The  controversy,  however,  does  not  rage 
around  the  overall  provisions  of  the  bill  but 
rather  the  matter  of  who  shall  own  or  who 
shall  be  permitted  to  purchase  guns. 

There  are  radical  arguments  on  the  ftnti- 
gun  side.  There  are  irrational  arguments 
among  the  pro-gun  people. 

Let's  stop  for  Just  a  moment  that  those  of 
us  who  may  be  old  enough  to  remember, 
consider  the  Volstead  Act.  This  piece  of  anti- 
drlnklng  legislation  was  known  as  the  18th 
amendment.  This  piece  of  legislative  ma- 
neuvering was  made  legally  effective  in  1920 
and  until  it  was  outlawed  by  the  21st  amend- 
ment in  1933.  it  never  stopped  people  from 
indulging  in  their  alcoholic  whims. 

Americans  didn't  stop  drinking  when  they 
were  told  It  was  Illegal.  Americans  won't  stop 
possessing  guns  when  they  are  told  It  is 
illegal. 

What  I'm  trying  to  say  as  an  Individual  Is 
this — whatever  gun  control  legislation  Is  fi- 
nally placed  on  the  statute  books  of  the  na- 
tion, any  way  It  is  wTitten  or  passed,  there 
will  still  be  guns  around,  firearms  will  be 
bought  and  they'll  get  Into  the  hands  of  the 
criminal  element. 

There  Is  little  doubt  that  much  stricter 
control  of  gun  sales  is  needed.  The  basic 
question  is  how  can  this  matter  be  legislated 
rationally— with  "teeth"  In  the  law  and  yet 
respect  the  right  of  every  citizen  to  possess 
arms  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Recent  tragic  events  have  lent  themselves 
to  a  continuing  insistence  that  Immediate 
steps  can  be  taken  to  forcibly  remove  the 
ominous  threat  of  any  gun's  potentially 
lethal  danger.  With  this  there  is  no  argu- 
ment— every  precaution  shotild  be  taken 
to  eliminate  the  hazard  to  life  by  trigger- 
happy  criminals. 

A  gun  in  the  hands  of  one  with  dis- 
honorable intent,  however,  should  not  be- 
come the  motivating  obsession  of  anti-gun 
factions  to  remove  the  right  of  the  hunter 
or  the  honest  citizen  to  legally  possess 
weapons  of  his  own  choosing— be  it  pistol  or 
the  long  guns. 

There  are  so  many  gun  bills  and/or 
amendments  before  the  Congress  that  con- 
fusion abounds  even  In  the  halls  of  law- 
making Institutions.  Some  of  these  bills  get 
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straight  to  the  heart  of  the  matter — others 
are  drastic,  unrealistic  approaches  to  a  seri- 
ous situation. 

Recently  the  House — Immediately  follow- 
ing the  tragic  death  of  Sen.  Kennedy — 
passed  by  an  overwhelming  majority  their 
version  of  a  crime-control  Wll  In  which  the 
mull  order  sale  of  handguns  was  made  un- 
lawfiU.  The  President  had  requested  that 
not  only  mall  order  sales  of  handguns  but 
also  of  shotguns  and  rines  be  made  Illegal 

And.  for  the  flrst  time  In  more  than  30 
year,  the  OS.  Senate  gave  some  serious 
though  to  the  matter  of  a  gun  control  bill. 
The  full  Senate  turned  down  the  rational 
amendment  proposed  by  Sen.  Hruska  (B- 
Nebr  )  In  which  prospective  purchasers  of 
handguns  by  mall  would  have  to  supply 
an  aflldavlt  to  the  mall-order  seller  that  the 
buyer  was  over  31  years  of  age  and  legrally 
able  to  own  a  gun  under  his  state  and  local 
laws. 

Whatever  law  Anally  becomes  enacted  In 
regards  to  gun  control,  it  will  not  neces- 
sarily put  an  end  to  crime.  The  honest  gun 
owner  will  not  be  changed  by  any  new  laws, 
nor  will  the  criminal.  The  bad  guy  will  still 
get  the  g\in  In  some  way  to  continue  his 
nefarious  pursuits. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say.  neighbor,  la  this: 
there  needs  to  be  some  honest-to-God 
serious  study  about  this  matter  of  gun  con- 
trol and  the  best  place  to  start  Is  at  the 
local  level.  The  Congress  can  pass  all  kinds 
of  bills  that  makes  It  next  to  impossible  to 
either  buy  or  p>08sess  a  gun  of  any  kind  but 
It  Is  not  going  to  stop  the  criminal  element 
at  the  polnt-of-coniact  procurement  of  that 
gun. 

There  Is  considerable  talk  about  a  bill 
which  would  require  registration  of  all  guns 
in  possession  of  any  citizen.  I  doubt  If  any 
person  owning  a  gun  for  purposes  of  pro- 
tection, for  sport  or  for  hunting  would  ob- 
ject to  that.  It  would,  however,  present  a 
problem  of  personnel  for  enforcement  of 
such  an  act. 

In  the  meantime — while  all  the  contro- 
versy rages— let  the  burden  of  proof  be  upon 
the  prospective  purchaser  of  any  gun  .  .  . 
that  said  purchaser  Is  of  reputable  character 
and  is  entitled  with  the  full  backing  of  all 
legal  facilities,  to  buy  the  gun  of  his  choice 
be  it  pistol,  rifle  or  shotgun.  Let  the  dealer 
In  guns  exercise  wisdom  and  caution  in  any 
transaction  that  appears  questionable  in  his 
opinion. 

Like  the  Volstead  Act  which  failed  to  stop 
Americans  from  drinking  hard  liquors,  no 
gun-contirol  act  will  hinder  the  criminal  in 
his  quest.  Everyone  of  us  who  are  Interested 
and  concerned  about  this  problem  should 
take  a  good  hard  look  at  the  facu  and  get 
the  proper  laws  enacted — laws  that  are  fair 
to  all. 

We  have  so-called  safety  laws  on  the  high- 
ways but  It  doesn't  seem  to  stop  the  mount- 
ing toll  of  traffic  deaths. 

You  don't  legislate  a  halt  to  criminals  ob- 
taining guns  or  U3lng  them.  You  do  make  it 
tougher  for  them  to  get  the  guns  and  make 
It  a  lot  rougher  after  they  use  them. 

The  Important  thing  In  this  whole  un- 
savory mesa  is  that  the  honest  citizen  not 
be  penalized  because  of  a  small  percentage 
of  crackpot  criminals. 

You.  I  know,  have  your  own  Ideas  as  to 
how  this  whole  matter  should  be  regulated — 
why  not  write  your  congressman  and  let  him 
know  how  you  feel.  That,  apparently,  is 
where  the  action  Is  these  days—  in  the  au- 
gust hulls  of  Congress. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  ot  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection.  ^ 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaken  the 
Mayor  of  Washington.  D.C.,  and  the 
president  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Hotel  Association,  made  statements  the 
other  day  to  the  effect  that  any  Con- 
gressman who  urges  his  constituents  to 
stay  away  from  Washington  this  simimer 
is  exaggerating  the  crime  situation  here. 

After  all.  they  say.  the  riots  that 
threatened  to  bum  the  city  to  the 
groimd  actually  only  burned  a  "few 
blocks  in  the  ghetto  area." 

"Ervery thing  is  completely  normal  in 
every  way,"  the  Hotel  Association  presi- 
dent said. 

Well,  let  us  see  what  "normal"  is,  as  far 
as  Washington  is  concerned. 

In  yesterday's  Washington  Post,  I  ran 
across  these  sample  headlines:  Pood 
Store  Hit  1-2  Punch  by  Robbers."  "Gun- 
man Binds.  Robs  Apartment  Secretary," 
•Three  Rob  Loudoun  Bank  of  More 
Than  $8,000."  "Store's  $3,925  Deposit 
Waylaid  by  Gunmen,"  "Bandits  R<* 
Clerks,  Clean  Out  Motel  Safe."  "Jail 
Ordered  in  Firebomb  Case  here."  "Pour 
Armed  Men  Hold  Up  Loan  Firm."  and 

Twelve  Held  in  Riots  Get  Suspended 
Sentences." 

These  are  just  samples  of  what  goes 
on  in  a  'normal "  day  here  in  Washing- 
ton. The  newspapers  report  only  the 
more  unusual  cases.  The  ordinary,  run- 
of-the-mill  muggings,  robberies,  and 
stabbings  are  not  reported. 

The  Mayor  and  the  Hotel  A.<:sociation 
can  call  this  "normal"  if  they  want  to. 
but  they  are  not  kidding  anyone  but 
themselves.  This  is  abnormal,  in  my 
opinion  and  certainly  not  the  kind  of 
atmosphere  in  which  visiting  men,  wom- 
en, and  children  can  walk  the  streets  in 
safety. 

I  am  one  of  the  Congressmen  who  ad- 
vised his  constituents  to  stay  home  until 
some  semblance  of  safety  can  be  pro- 
vided for  them  here  and  I  would  have 
been  derelict  in  my  duty  if  I  had  not. 

I  am  also  practicing  what  I  preach  be- 
cause I  have  left  my  family  in  the  district 
this  summer  for  the  flrst  time  since  I 
have  been  a  Member.  I  can  do  no  less 
for  the  people  I  represent  than  to  advise 
them  the  .same. 


CRIME  IN  THE  DISTRICT:   "EVERY- 
THING IS  NORMAL" 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 


TO     STRENGTHEN     AND     IMPROVE 

THE  OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT  OP 

1965 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Daniels),  together  with  16  colleagues 
from  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  introduced  H.R.  17867.  a  bill  to 
strengthen  and  Improve  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1965. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  was 
a  major  landmark  in  the  history  of  so- 


cial legislation.  The  act  created  the  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging  to  be  a  focal  point 
of  concern  within  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  the  Interests  of  older  people. 
The  provisions  of  the  act  created  a  part- 
nership of  Federal,  State,  and  local  re- 
sponsibility for  encouraging  a  fuller 
range  of  opportunities  and  services  for 
older  people. 

In  the  period  since  the  passage  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act.  the  Administra- 
tion on  Aging  has  approved  the  plans 
of  45  States,  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  to 
carry  out  the  title  III  provisions  of  the 
act.  In  these  48  jurisdictions,  State  com- 
missions and  agencies  on  aging  have  as- 
sumed the  important  work  of  leadership 
and  stimulation  in  implementing  the 
broad  mandate  of  the  act.  Through  the 
allotments  made  available  under  title 
III,  700  commimity  programs  have  been 
approved,  providing  a  wide  range  of  serv- 
ices in  a  wide  diversity  of  localities,  rang- 
ing from  the  remote  rural  area  and  small 
town  to  the  large  city.  Nearly  600,000 
older  Americans  have  been  directly 
reached  by  these  programs.  And.  for  the 
flrst  time,  many  communities  have  been 
able  to  plan  and  work  toward  an  ef- 
fective program  in  behalf  of  their  older 
people. 

Hand  in  hand  with  these  activities 
undertaken  at  the  State  and  local  levels. 
100  research  and  demonstration  projects 
have  been  supported  under  the  title  IV 
provisions  of  the  act.  These  projects  are 
paving  the  way  for  new  knowledge  and 
new  approaches  in  such  areas  as  coordi- 
nated community  services,  retirement 
planning  and  preparation,  meaningful 
retirement  activities,  living  arrange- 
ments, and  special  services.  This  year,  as 
the  result  of  the  extension  of  the  act 
by  the  Congress  in  1967.  the  Adminis- 
tration on  Aging  has  laimched  a  na- 
tional pilot  project  of  food  and  nutri- 
tion services  to  gain  new  knowledge  about 
the  dietary  problems  of  older  people  and 
to  demonstrate  various  ways  by  which 
food  services  and  nutrition  information 
can  be  organized  to  meet  some  of  the 
serious  nutritional  needs  of  older  people. 
As  the  pilot  program  proceeds,  it  will 
imdergo  rigorous  evaluation  so  that  the 
results  can  be  shared  promptly  with 
others  interested  in  establishing  similar 
food  service  programs. 

Under  the  title  V  trainin??  grant  pro- 
visions of  the  act.  continued  progress 
has  also  been  made.  By  the  end  of  this 
flscal  year,  over  3.000  persons  will  have 
received  short  or  long  term  training  to 
help  meet  the  serious  needs  for  trained 
personnel  that  exist  in  programs  for  the 
aging. 

I  have  spoken  in  terms  of  numbers  of 
programs  and  projects.  Mr.  Speaker. 
But.  what  has  the  Older  Americans  Act 
meant  in  human  and  "down  to  earth" 
terms. 

For  the  older  person  who  wants  and 
needs  to  continue  active  participation  in 
community  life,  the  Older  Americans 
Act  has  opened  up  opportunities  for  vol- 
unteer service  across  the  Nation,  made 
available  programs  or  recreation,  educa- 
tion, and  services  in  senior  centers,  en- 
couraged the  development  of  employ- 
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ment  referral  and  placement  services  for 
those  who  wish  to  continue  to  work. 

For  the  older  person  threatened  with 
a  loss  of  independent  living  through 
temporary  illness  or  frailty,  Oxder  Amer- 
icans Act  programs  have  provided  the 
means  to  continue  to  live  a  more  normal 
life  near  friends  and  in  familiar  sur- 
roimdings  by  such  services  as  homemak- 
ers,  housekeeping,  and  shopping  help. 

For  the  homebound  older  persons, 
friendly  visiting  and  telephone  reassur- 
ance services  are  spreading  under  the 
Older  Americans  Act,  services  based  on 
the  fact  that  someone  cares. 

For  the  older  person  to  whom  trans- 
portation has  become  an  obstacle,  trans- 
portation services  are  being  developed  in 
many  of  the  programs  started  under  the 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  imaginative  and 
worthwhile  programs  have  begun  under 
the  Older  Americans  Act.  Without  ques- 
tion, one  of  the  great  contributions  of 
the  act  is  the  increased  awareness  that 
now  exists  regarding  the  needs,  interests, 
and  capabilities  of  our  older  people.  The 
success  of  the  programs  initiated  to  date 
have  been  heartening.  But,  it  is  also  clear 
that  various  pwirts  of  the  act  need  to  be 
strengthened,  that  certain  already 
proven  approaches  be  encouraged  on  a 
broader  scale,  and  that  it  is  time  to  take 
a  bold  new  step  in  giving  major  visibil- 
ity and  purpose  to  more  fully  utilizing 
the  talents  and  skills  of  older  Americans 
in  meeting  many  of  the  service  needs  of 
people  in  their  communities,  both 
young  and  old. 

Speciflcally,  the  legislation  that  I  am 
introducing  today  would  strengthen  the 
capability  of  State  commissions  and 
agencies  on  aging  in  the  areas  of  state- 
wide planning,  coordination,  and  evalu- 
ation related  to  the  broad  mandate  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act.  The  States  carry  a 
heavy  responsibility  in  this  regard,  and 
their  present  resources  are  very  limited 
for  the  job  that  needs  to  be  done. 

To  give  more  special  focus  to  the  lead- 
ership role  of  the  State  agency  in  this 
area,  the  amendments  provide  for  a  new 
requirement  that  the  State's  plan  include 
a  provision  for  statewide  planning,  co- 
ordination, and  evaluation  of  programs 
related  to  the  objectives  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act.  These  efforts  would  in- 
volve the  appropriate  coordination  and 
planning  with  other  State  and  local 
agencies  concerned  with  such  basic  areas 
of  importance  to  older  people  as  income 
maintenance,  health,  housing,  social 
services,  employment,  education,  and 
leisure  time,  and  community  services. 
They  would  enable  the  States  and  their 
citizens  to  develop  long-range  plans  for 
their  older  population,  to  identify  un- 
met needs  and  to  set  priorities  for  needed 
action,  and  encourage  the  improved  use 
of  existing  public  and  voluntai-y  re- 
sources in  meeting  major  gaps  in  exist- 
ing programs.  To  assist  the  States  in 
carrying  out  these  activities,  the  portion 
of  a  State's  allotment  under  title  in  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act  which  is  avsdl- 
able  to  pay  part  of  the  costs  of  State  plan 
administration  would  be  increased  to  10 
percent  of  $100,000 — $50,000  in  case  of 
the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and  American 
Samoa — whichever  is  greater.  In  addi- 


tion, the  Federal  share  of  these  costs 
would  be  increased  to  75  percent. 

In  addition,  the  amendments  would 
give  the  State  agencies  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
the  flexibility  to  respond  to  priority 
needs  of  older  people  by  concentrating  on 
statewide,  area,  or  regional  approaches 
to  the  problems  of  older  people.  Under 
this  innovative  proposed  change,  the 
Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  set 
aside  up  to  10  percent  of  the  title  III 
appropriation  for  projects  which  would 
be  conducted,  directly  or  imder  contract, 
by  the  State  agency  in  priority  areas 
identified  by  the  Secretary.  These  proj- 
ects would  be  model  programs  designed 
to  give  greater  concentration  and  impact 
to  the  implementation  of  more  com- 
prehensive programs  that  could  bridge 
limited  geographic  and  economic  bound- 
aries. 

Another  important  amendment  is  the 
extension  of  the  Federal  sharing  to  pro- 
vide for  a  fourth  year  of  support  for  title 
III  projects  for  community  services, 
planning,  and  training.  This  amendment 
would  give  the  State  agencies  on  aging 
flexibility  to  make  an  award  of  an  addi- 
tional year's  support  which  are  demon- 
strating a  solid  approach  to  developing 
services,  but  where  the  community  needs 
additional  time  to  develop  local  support 
to  assure  the  continuation  of  a  program 
after  termination  of  Federal  support.  I 
believe  that  it  is  Important  to  provide 
this  additional  year  so  that  constructive 
programs  that  are  underway  in  several 
communities  will  not  be  jeopardized  by 
the  untimely  withdrawal  of  Federal  In- 
terest and  support. 

The  proposed  amendments  would  also 
add  a  new  title  to  the  Older  Americans 
Act  authoiizlng  a  most  significant  pro- 
gram called  "Service  Roles  in  Retire- 
ment." The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  would  be  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  or  contracts  with  public 
or  nonprofit  agencies  and  organizations 
to  pay  not  more  than  90  percent  of  the 
cost   and   development  of   projects  for 
providing  opportunities  for  persons  age 
60  or  over,  no  longer  regularly  employed, 
to  render  supportive  services  to  children 
and  older  people  with  special  needs.  Un- 
der this  new  program  of  "Service  Roles 
in  Retirement,"  older  people  would  pro- 
vide services  to:  First,  children  receiving 
institutional  care  in  hospitals,  homes  for 
dependent,   and   neglected  children,   or 
other  establishments  providing  care  for 
children  on  a  temporary  or  permanent 
residential  basis;  second,  children  from 
low-Income  families  or  from  urban  or 
rural  areas  with  high  concentrations  or 
proportions     of     low-Income     persons 
through  services  In  such  capacities  as 
aides  or  tutors;  and  third,  older  persons 
in  need  of  special,  personalized  assistance 
because  of  physical  infirmities  or  other 
special  circumstances. 

This  provision  of  the  bill  would  absorb 
the  foster  grandparent  program  which 
Is  now  being  funded  by  the  OfiQce  of 
Economic  Opportunity  and  administered 
by  the  Administration  on  Aging  and 
OEO.  The  foster  grandparent  program 
has  proven  the  preventive  value  of  in- 
dividualized attention  and  companion- 
ship to  children  In  need.  Currently,  4,000 


older  men  and  women  serve  as  foster 
grandparents  to  8,000  children  In  157 
Institutions  and  community  settings  in 
38  States  and  Puerto  Rico.  It  is  a  pro- 
gram which  has  eloquently  demonstrated 
the  contributions  that  older  people  can 
make  In  being  of  service  to  others. 

This  new  title  VI  to  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  will  enable  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  make 
a  broader  application  of  the  basic  values 
of  personal  care  and  companionship, 
documented  by  the  experience  of  the 
foster  grandparent  program.  As  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  and  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  said  when  they  joined  In  recom- 
mending this  new  program: 

The  new  "Service  Roles  In  Retirement" 
program  unites  two  key  concepts;  new  op- 
portunities for  older  citizens  of  the  nation 
to  give  of  their  skills  and  talents  to  their 
communities;  and  the  enrichment  of  the 
lives  of  neglected  children  and  less  fortunate 
older  persons  through  their  efforts. 

This  pi-ogram  would  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  foster  grandparent  program 
In  giving  continued  emphasis  to  the  par- 
ticipation of  low  Income  older  people  and 
working  with  community  action  agencies 
In  the  sponsorehlp  and  development  of 
programs  in  many  instances. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  prompt  action  on 
the  Older  Americans  Act  Amendments 
of  1968.        

THE  NEW  TRADE  BILL  IS  IN  THE 
NATIONAL  INTEREST 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  join  in  support  of  President 
Johnson's  constructive  and  forward- 
looking  trade  bill  of  May  28.  These  pro- 
posals are  a  logical  follow-up  on  the 
recently  concluded  Kennedy  roimd  trade 
negotiations.  They  will  move  us  further 
along  the  path  started  by  the  Congress 
and  by  the  President  and  his  predecessors 
for  more  than  three  decades. 

These  proposals  will  make  further 
progress  toward  international  trade  co- 
operation and  must  be  carried  out  while 
we  are  fully  aware  of  attempts  to  Impose 
protectionist  limits.  The  President  has 
called  attention  to  the  need  to  work  out 
a  long-term  policy  to  guide  American 
trade  expansion  through  the  1970's.  Spe- 
cific and  practical  steps  which  he  has 
suggested  will  offer  an  opportunity  to 
such  areas  as  the  chemical  industry  to 
make  an  even  greater  contribution  in  the 
future  to  our  export  surpluses  and  inter- 
national balance  of  payments. 

He  has  noted  the  success  of  the  ad- 
justment assistance  provisions  of  the  Au- 
tomotive Products  Trade  Act  of  1965, 
which  serve  as  a  guide  to  what  can  be 
done  In  this  area.  The  law  needs  more 
flexiblUty  In  this  range.  The  Executive 
order  which  he  has  described  would  es- 
tablish a  wide  basis  for  consultation  and 
assistance  in  developing  a  far-reaching 
trade  policy,  and  I  am  sure  that  Mem- 
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bers  of  Congress,  labor,  business,  and 
agriculture  will  agree  that  the  Nation 
must  aim  for  a  progressive,  flexible  policy 
that  will  adjust  to  the  changing  world 
around  us. 

The  legislation  for  which  he  asks  would 
also  give  the  President  authority  to  con- 
duct minor  but  essential  negotiations  on 
matters  which  are  likely  to  arise  while 
the  administration's  trade  policy  is  un- 
derway. This  housekeeping  authority  is 
a  "must"  if  we  are  to  keep  the  United 
States  moving  forward  in  a  liberal  trade 
direction.  In  all  respects,  the  President's 
proposals  are  positive  and  beneficial  and 
I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  sup- 
porting them. 


CREATING  A  JOINT  COMMITTEE 
TO  STUDY  CRIME 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
xmaChimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  which  would 
establish  a  joint  committee  for  the  study 
of  crime.  Our  national  attention  has  been 
focused  on  crime  for  some  time.  The 
FBI  keeps  us  informed  on  the  statistics 
which  reveal  an  upsurge  of  nearly  50 
percent  since  1960.  The  tragedies  which 
are  written  in  the  headlines  of  the  news- 
papers ser\e  only  to  emphasize  just  what 
a  complex  and  deeply  rooted  problem 
crime  has  grown  to  be.  The  crime  issue 
is  facing  us  and  it  can  no  longer  be 
ignored. 

My  bill  would  establish  a  committee 
composed  of  seven  Members  of  the  House 
and  seven  Members  of  the  Senate,  to  be 
appointed,  respectively,  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  and  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate.  In  both  cases,  no 
more  than  four  Members  could  be  mem- 
bers of  the  same  political  party.  The 
purpose  of  the  committee  would  be  to 
make  continuing  studies  and  investi- 
gations into  ail  aspects  of  crime  in  the 
United  States.  This  would  include  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  causes,  the  ef- 
fects and  the  extent  of  crime  as  well  as 
the  effectiveness  of  current  prevention 
and  control:  it  would  also  explore  means 
by  which  measures  for  combating  crime 
could  be  improved.  The  committee  would 
make  reports  to  the  Senate  and  the  House 
on  the  findings  of  its  studies  and  inves- 
tigations, and  would  then  make  recom- 
mendations as  appropriate. 

We  have  been  enactint;  stop-gap  meas- 
ures dealing  with  the  subject  of  crime  for 
many  decades.  We  have  been  attacking 
the  problem  of  crime  /rom  many  angles, 
but  we  have  somehow  neglected  to  enact 
a  measure  which  would  round  out  our  ef- 
forts. The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  to- 
day would  do  just  that.  It  will  lend  conti- 
nuity to  our  efforts  to  face  this  issue. 

The  National  Crime  Commission's  task 
force  on  science  and  technology  report 
concluded  that  the  greatest  single  need 
throughout  the  Nation's  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  justice  system  is  basic  re- 
search. According  to  the  report,  we  know 


very  little  about  the  actual  effectiveness 
of  our  current  crime  control  measures, 
which  cost  the  Nation  more  than  $2  bil- 
lion a  year.  It  is  precisely  to  this  need 
that  the  committee  which  I  am  proposing 
would  address  itself.  The  joint  committee 
would  first  of  all.  increase  the  under- 
standing the  Congress  has  of  the  prob- 
lem, and  then  enable  us  to  draw  up  a 
sensible  policy  on  the  problem  and  set 
the  course  for  enactment  of  further  leg- 
islation to  help  alleviate  it. 

Our  increasing  concern  with  the  prob- 
lems of  crime  and  law  enforcement  has 
been  reflected  in  recent  legislation.  We 
have  just  passed  the  anticrime  bill. 
While  this  measure  would  considerably 
strengthen  oar  attack  on  crime,  we  have 
the  responsibility  to  go  one  step  further. 
We  must  establish  a  permanency  in  our 
dealings  with  the  subject.  We  must  create 
a  facility  which  is  a  part  of  Congress  to 
keep  us  informed  and  keep  our  measures 
from  striking  out  in  different  directions 
and  not  attacking  the  problem  directly. 

Our  time  has  come  to  take  more  initia- 
tive in  the  war  on  crime.  It  cannot  be 
emphasized  too  strongly  that  we  have  let 
too  much  time  slip  away.  The  time  for 
action  is  now.  and  we  must  move  in  the 
direction  which  will  facilitate  our  ac- 
cepting the  challenge  of  combating  crime 
in  our  society. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mrs.  ScLLivAN,  for  June  24  through 
June  28,  1968,  on  accoimt  of  official  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Nedzi,  for  June  19  through  June 
24,  on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia)  and 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  ScHWENCEL,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GooDELL,  for  1  hour,  today. 

Mr.  Reuss  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Feichan  > .  for  30  minutes,  today ;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 


Mr.  Maihias  of  California. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 
Mr.  CxJiiTis. 
Mr.  McClory. 
Mr.  Lipscomb. 

Mr.  GURNEY. 

Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Harrison. 

Mr.  Bray  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Stanton. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Rumsfeld. 

Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Bell  in  two  Instances. 

Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Latta. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Feichan)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  PuRCELL  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Hays  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Long  of  Marj'land  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fraser  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pepper  in  four  instances. 

Mr!  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  Hebert. 

Mr.  Fisher  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wolff  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fallon. 

Mr.  DE  LA  Garza  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Abbitt  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan  in  three  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Tenzer  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Eckhardt  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida  in  five  instances. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Madden  and  to  include  a  letter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  GuBSER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Broomfielo. 

Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Bxtsxe  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Scherle. 


SENATE  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

Bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  1164.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  RoUo 
Oskey:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1974.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  oi 
1949.  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes, 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

S.  2026.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yvonne 
Davis;  to  the  CJommittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2036.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Aili 
Kallio:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  3058.  An  act  to  amend  the  Water  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  to  revise  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  administering  the 
provisions  of  the  act.  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

S  J.  Res.  160.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  authorize 
an  Investigation  of  the  effect  on  the  securi- 
ties market  of  the  operation  of  institutional 
Investors;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 
Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
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that  committee  had  exammed  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bUls  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  1656.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Clara  B. 
Hyssong; 

H.R.  2270.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
David  Campbell; 

H.R.  2455.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dean  P. 

H.R.  2888.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
o(  Charles  C.  Beaury;  .    ,  „        „ 

H.R.  4566.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mary  P. 
Thomas; 

H.R.  4961.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Donald  E. 
Crichton;  „     .,  ,,       » 

HS-  5854.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  E. 
juanlU  Colllnson;  ,  „,      j 

Hit.  6306.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Claud 
Ferguson; 

H.R.  6890.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lester  W. 
Hein  and  Sadie  Heln; 

HR.  8088.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  WUlard 
Herndon  Rusk;  and 

H.R.  15856.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  NaUonal  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, construction  of  facilities,  and  adminis- 
trative operations,  and  for  other  purposes. 


4(c)  of  the  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

1954  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting  plans  for  works 
of  improvement  prepared  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood 
Prevention  Act,  as  amended.  Involving  struc- 
tures of  more  than  4,000  acre-feet  (Arroyo 
Colorado,  Tex.,  Bay  Creek.  111.,  Cedar  Plney, 
Ark  North  Powder  River,  Oreg.,  upper  Salt 
Creek,  Kans.,  Washington  Mountain  Brook, 
Mass.),  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  16 
U.S.C.  1005;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  ,  ,^ 

1955.  A  letter  from  the  General  Manager, 
US  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  list  of  the  nonprofit  educational  In- 
stitutions and  other  nonprofit  organizations 
in  which  title  to  equipment  was  vested  by 
the  Commission  for  the  calendar  year  1967  as 
provided  by  section  2  of  Public  Law  85-934, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  3;  to 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 


pTT.T.ct  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRE- 
SENTED TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administratlcwi.  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  June  18. 1956,  pre- 
sent to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  House 
of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  6167.  An  act  to  amend  section  3820  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  with  respect  to  payroll 
deductions  for  Federal  employees; 

H.R.  15462.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lennart 
Gordon  Langhorne;  and 

H.J.  Res.  1268.  Joint  resolution  making  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  7  o'clock  and  31  minutes  p.m.), 
imder  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed imtll  tomorrow.  Thursday,  June 
20. 1968,  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1952.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  AgrlciUture,  transmitting  plans  for  works 
of  Improvement  prepared  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Watershed  Protection  and  I  lood 
Prevention  Act,  as  amended,  involving  struc- 
tures of  not  more  than  4,000  acre-feet  (Bea- 
verdam  Creek,  S.C,  California  Lake,  Fla., 
Chicot  Creek,  Ark.,  Delaney  Creek.  Ind.,  Los 
Fresnos  Resaca,  Tex.,  lower  Salt  Creek, 
Kans.,  Midland-Drayton,  N.  Dak.,  Suwanee 
Creek,  Ga.,  Waubonsle  Creek,  Iowa),  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  16  U.S.C.  1005;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

1953.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  Uansmltting  a  copy  of  an 
application  of  the  King  Hill  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict, King  HUl,  Idaho,  for  a  supplemental 
loan  under  the  Small  Reclamation  Projects 
Act,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  secUon 


REPORTS  OF  COMMTITEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTH.  reports  of 

committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 

for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 

calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  GARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  S.  2269.  An  act  to 
amend  the  act  of  August  27,  1954,  relative  to 
the  unlawful  seizure  of  fishing  vessels  of  the 
United  States  by  foreign  countries;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1566).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  S.  1059.  An  act  to  amend  the 
act  relating  to  the  leasing  of  lands  n 
Alaska  for  grazing  in  order  to  make  certain 
improvements  in  such  act.  (Rept.  No.  1567  ) 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  14005.  A  bill  to  author- 
ize the  disposition  by  the  city  of  Hot  Springs 
Ark  ,  of  certain  property  heretofore  conveyed 
to  the  city  by  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1568).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Report  entitled  "Interest  Equal- 
ization Tax  Operations"  (25th  report  by  the 
committee)  (Rept.  No.  1570).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Report  pertaining  to  saving 
America's  small  lakes  (26th  report  by  the 
committee)  (Rept.  No.  1571) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILUS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xni,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  UDALL:  Committee,  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  11552.  A  bill  for  the  relief 
of  certain  property  owners  In  Tate  County, 
Miss  with  amendment  (Rept.  1569).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC    BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 


Mr.  FEIOHAN: 
H.R.  17974.  A  bill  to  provide  greater  op- 
portunity   for   participation   in   rulemaking 
by    and    on    behalf    of    persons    of    limited 
means;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BUCHANAN: 
HR.    17975.   A   bill   to   provide   for   orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles;   to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 
H.R.  17976.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  study 
of  the  need  for  increased  expenditures  lor 
public  works  in  smaller  urban  areas  as  a 
means  of  reversing  migratory  trend  toward 
large  metropolitan  areas;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

ByMr.  GURNEY: 
H.R.  17977.  A  blU  to  amend  section  2312  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  permit  a  per- 
son enforcing  that  section  to  stop  a  motor 
vehicle  to  Inspect  the  serial  number  of  Us 
body  and  motor  if  he  has  reason  to  suspect 
that  the  motor  vehicle  has  been  stolen;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  17978.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3109  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  permit  an 
officer  to  execute  certain  search  warrants 
without  giving  notice  of  his  authority  or 
purpose;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  17979.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  in- 
vestigative detention  and  search  of  persons 
suspected  of  Involvement  in.  or  knowledge  of. 
Federal  crimes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HARRISON: 
H.R.  17980.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  inter- 
est shall  be  paid  on  amounts  withheld  from 
wages  for  purposes  of  the  Federal  Income  tax 
and  on  certain  amounts  paid  by  Individuals 
as  estimated  Income  tax;  to  the  Conunittce 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
H.R.  17981.  A  bin  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act,  as  amended,  to  provide 
funds  and  authorities  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  providing  free 
or  reduced  meals  to  needy  children  not  now 
being  reached:  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MAILLIARD : 
HR.  17982.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37  of  the 
United   States   Code   to   provide   travel    and 
transportation  allowances   for  visits  by  the 
next  of  kin  to  a  serviceman  undergoing  med- 
ical care  for  injuries  or  illness  incurred  in 
combat;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland: 
H  R.  17983.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  5,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  liberalize  the  age  and  service 
requirements    for   immediate   retirement   of 
Government  employees,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service. 

H  R  17984.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  83,  title 
5  United  States  Code,  to  eliminate  the  re- 
duction in  the  annuities  of  employees  or 
members  who  elected  reduced  annuities  in 
order  to  provide  a  survivor  annuity  If  pre- 
deceased by  the  person  named  as  survivor 
and  permit  a  retired  employee  or  member  to 
designate  a  new  spouse  as  survivor  If  pre- 
deceased by  the  person  named  as  survivor  at 
the  time  of  retirement;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H  R  17985.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  subchapter  III  of  chapter  83  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  to  modernize  the  meth- 
ods of  computing  civil  service  aimultles.  and 
to  correct  certain  Inequities;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HR  17986.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  the  credit 
against  tax  for  retirement  income;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  MINISH: 
H  R  17987.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  lead- 
ership and  grants  to  the  States  for  develop- 
ing and  Implementuig:  State  programs  for 
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youth  camp  safety  standards;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  RARICK: 
H.R.  17988.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
Individuals  who  received  benefit  overpay- 
ment* under  title  38.  United  States  Code,  in 
connection  with  the  Tangipahoa  (La  )  Par- 
iah school  board  on-farm  training  program; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    PATMAN    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Bakrett,  Mrs.  Sullivan,  Mr.  Reuss, 
Mr.  AsHLET,  Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr.  St 
Germain,   Mr.   Gonzalez.   Mr.   Min- 
iSH,  Mr.  Hanna.  Mr.  Anntjnzio,  Mr. 
Rees.  Mr.  Wolff.  Mr.  Halpern,  Mr. 
Priedel.  and  Mr.  Pepper)  : 
H.R.  17989.  A  bill  to  assist  In  the  provision 
of   hotuing   for   low-   and   moderate-Income 
families,  and  to  extend  and  amend  laws  re- 
lating to  housing  and  urban  development; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Sirs.  BOLTON: 
H.R.  17990.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  18.  United 
States   Code,   to   provide   for   better   control 
of  the  Interstate  traffic  In  flrearms:    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
-By  Mr.  CRAMER: 
H.R.  17991.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13.  United 
States  Code,  to  limit  the  categories  of  ques- 
tions required  to  be  answered  under  penalty 
of  law  In  the  decennial  censuses  of  papula- 
tion,  unemployment,  and   housing,  and  for 
other  purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama: 
HJl.  17992.  A  blU  to  modify  the  project  for 
Mobile   Harbor.   Ala.;    to   the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  GARMATZ : 
H.R.  17993.  A   bill   to   provide   for  the  ap- 
pointment,   promotion,    separation,    and    re- 
tirement of  commissioned  officers  of  the  En- 
vironmental Science  Services  Administration, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  GRIFFIN: 
HJl.  17994.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  use  in  commis- 
sion of  certain  crimes  of  firearms  transported 
in  Interstate  commerce;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho: 
HJl.  17995.  A  bin  to  provide  Idemnlty  pay- 
ments to  dairy  farmers;  to  the  Committee  on 
Apiculture. 

By  Mr.  McDADE: 
HJl.  17990.   A   bill   to  authorize   preschool 
and    early    education    programs    for    handi- 
capped children;   to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  RAILSBACK : 
H  R.  17997.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Improved 
employee-management  relations  In  the  Fed- 
eral service,  and  for  other  purpoeea;   to  the 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  SHIPLEY: 
H.R  17998.  A  bill  to  amend  section  127  of 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  relating  to 
vehicle  weight  and  width  limitations  on  the 
Interstate  System,  in  order  to  make  certain 
Increases  in  such  limitations;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr   BURKE  of  Massachusetts : 
H  J.  Ree.  1343.  Joint  resolution  creating  a 
Joint   Committee   To   Investigate   Crime;    to 
the  Committee  on  Riiles. 
By  Mr  GRAY: 
HJ.  Res.  1344.  Joint  resolution  creating  a 
Joint   Committee   To    Investigate   Crime;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts: 
H.J.  Res.  1345.  Joint  resolution  creating  a 
Joint  Committee  To  Investigate  Crime;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  MADDEN: 
H.J.  Res.  1346.  Joint  resolution  creating  a 
Joint   Committee   to   Investigate  Crime;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  MINISH: 
B.J.  Res.  1347.  Joint  resolution  creating  a 


Joint   Committee  To  Investigate  Crime;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
HJ.  Res.  1348.  Joint  resolution  creaUng  a 
Joint  Committee   To   Investigate  Crime;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
H  J.  Res.  1349.  Joint  resolution  creating  a 
Joint   Committee   To   Investigate  Crime:    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  POLLOCK: 
H  J.  Res.  1350.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize   the   President   to   Issue   a   proclamation 
designating   the   30th   day   of   September   In 
19M  as  Bible  Translation  Day;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  QCILLEN: 
H  J.  Res.  1351.  Joint  resolution  creating  a 
Joint   Committee   To   Investigate   Crime;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr   REINECKE:^ 
HJ.  Res.  1352.  Joint  resolution  creating  a 
Joint   Committee   To   Investigate   Crime;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  REUSS: 
H  J.  Res.  1353.    Joint    resolution    proposing 
an  amendment   to  the  Constitution   of   the 
United    States    relating    to    the    election    of 
President  and  Vice  President;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TIERNAN: 
H  J.  Res.  1354.  Joint  resoluUon   creaUng  a 
Joint  Committee  To  Investigate  Crime;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  McDADE: 
H.J.  Res.  1355.  Joint  resolution  creaUng  a 
Joint   Committee   To   Investigate   Crime;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California: 
H.J.  Res.  1356.  Joint   resolution   creating  a 
Joint   Committee   To  Investigate   Crime;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL: 
H.J.  Res.  1357.  Joint  resolution  to  create  a 
Joint  Committee  on  Crime,  the  Courts,  and 
Law    Elnforcement;     to    the    Conmilttee    on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  790.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  participation  by  Federal  agencies  In  the 
Ninth  International  Congress  on  High  Speed 
Photography:  to  the  Gommlttee  on  Foreign 
Affaln. 

By  Mr.  JACOBS  ( for  himself.  Mr.  Pas- 
CXLL.  Mr.  McEwEK.  Mr.  Tenzzr.  1ST. 
MacOrecor.     Mr.     Hathawat.     Mr. 
BtnrroN   of   Utah.   Mr.      Charles   H. 
Wilson.  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Rosenthal.  Mr.  Button,  Mr.  Rotbal, 
Mr.    EiLBERO.    Mr.    Wolff,    Mr.    Mc- 
Carthy. Mr.  Matsunaca.  Mr.  LECorrr. 
Mr.  Ftndlet,  Mr.  Ruppe.  Mr.  Lukens, 
Mr.  Moss,  and  Mr.  Haoam  ) : 
H.  Res.  1221.  Resolution  providing  for  en- 
closing the  galleries  of  the  House  Chamber 
with  a  transparent  material  to  Improve  the 
acoustics  on  the  floor  and  In  the  galleries;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn, 
353.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  at  Guam, 
relative  to  opposition  to  a  federally  appointed 
comptrcriler  In  the  elective  governor  btU, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  ASairs. 


By  Mr.  ADAMS: 
H.R.  17909.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  (Juan) 
O.  Francisco  Orblno;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ANNTJNZIO: 
HR.  18000.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Olaco- 
mo   La    Blanca;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BOOOS: 
H.R.  18001.  A   bin   for   the   relief   of   Mrs 
Paustlno  Eclevla;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BRASCO: 
H  R.  18002.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Fran- 
cesco Sclortlno;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts; 
H.R.  18003.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Asun- 
cion V.  Anonuevo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  18004.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Atana- 
cla  E.  Bondoc;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  18005.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Carmine 

Corrado;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  18006.  A   bill   for   the   relief  of  Gla- 

como  F.  Pettlto;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CONTE: 
H.R.  18007.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Plorl- 
mundo  Batista  Cervelra;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PINO: 
H.R.  18008.  A   bill   for  the  relief   of  Gio- 
vanni  Lo   Zlto;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOELSON: 
HR.  18009.  A  bUl  for  the  reUcf  of  Carmelo 
Intlll;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KING  of  California: 
H.R.  18010.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Wil- 
liam   H.   Tripp;    to   the    Committee   on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McCLOSKEY: 
HH.  18011.   A   blU   for   the   reUef   of   Mrs. 
Elba  Engracla  DavUa-Martlnez;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MINISH: 
H.R.  18012.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pasquale 
Clcchettl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv. 
H.R.  18013.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Pablo 
Costantlno;     to     the     Committee     on     the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R  18014.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Jose  de 
Mendonca  da  SUva  and  Florentlna  Correla  ti.\ 
Concelcao  da  SUva;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PATTEN: 
H.R.  18015.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Mlchale,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv. 
By  Mr.  PUKCELL: 
H.R.  18016.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Thaddeus 
L.    Mlchalskl;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

HR.  18017.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Earl  F. 
Werner;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  18018.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mohamad 
All  Ooogerdcblan  and  Manlegeh  Razal 
Ooogerdchlan;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STRATTON: 
HJl.  18019.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Erlka  M  J. 
Armstrong;      to     the     Committee     on     the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 
H.R.  18020.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Kunle 
Klyomura;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 


June  19,  1968 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 

352.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
WlUlam  McNeiU.  Jessup.  Md..  relative  to 
ndresa  of  grievances,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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UNITED   STATES   AND   SOVIET   NU- 
CLEAR SUBMARINE  PROGRAMS 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF   SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  19,  1968 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
June  10.  1968,  edition  of  the  State  news- 
paper of  Columbia,  S.C..  contains  an  ex- 
cellent editorial  entitled  "Beneath  the 
Surface." 

The  editorial  is  devoted  to  a  warning 
given  by  Adm.  Hyman  G.  Rickover  in 
Charleston,  S.C.,  when  he  discussed  the 
United  States  and  Soviet  nuclear  sub- 
marine programs.  Tlie  main  point  of 
Admiral  Rickover's  warning  was  that  the 
Department  of  Defense,  under  former 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara,  had  or- 
dered a  freeze  on  attack  submarine  con- 
struction to  take  efifect  when  the  69th 
nuclear  attack  submarine  was  launched. 
The  admiral  warned  that  this  policy  still 
dominates  official  thinking,  and  that  it 
was  a  part  of  the  McNamara  legacy 
being  carried  out  so  faithfully  by  his 
many  Assistant  Secretaries  who  still  in- 
habit the  Pentagon. 

The  admiral  warned  also  of  the  dis- 
turbing number  of  Soviet  submarines 
now  in  evidence  around  the  world's 
oceans.  Also,  he  stated  that  the  Soviets 
are  producing  faster  and  quieter  nuclear 
submarines  which  will  soon  approach  or 
even  surpass  the  best  in  the  U.S.  sub- 
marine inventory. 

I  am  quite  f  amUiar  with  Admiral  Rick- 
over's problem.  I  have  discussed  the  mat- 
ter with  him  personally  and,  as  a  result, 
have  questioned  Secretary  of  Defense 
Clifford  and  other  defense  officials  in 
depth  regarding  their  intentions  with 
respect  to  new  submarine  construction. 
It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  this  line  of 
approach,  combined  with  public  opinion 
as  reflected  in  this  excellent  editorial, 
will  serve  as  the  catalyst  to  stir  up  the 
necessary  action  in  the  Pentagon. 

Mr.  President.  I  invite  the  attention  of 
Senators  to  this  excellent  editorial  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editor- 
ial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Beneath  the  Surface 
Unless  Washington  moves  at  something 
like  flank  speed.  Admiral  Hyman  O.  Rick- 
over warned  last  week  in  Charleston,  the  So- 
viet Union  may  outgun  the  U.S.  nuclear  sub- 
marine force  within  five  years.  This  was  not 
the  first  time  the  admiral  had  sounded  this 
alarm,  but  so  far  the  Administration  has 
failed  to  respond. 

Instead,  it  adheres  to  the  old  and  largely 
discredited  McNamara  formula  of  restraint. 
Former  Defense  Secretary  McNamara  was  per- 
suaded that  this  country  enjoyed  a  sizeable 
edge  m  nuclear  sub  development,  an  advan- 
tage that  was  likely  to  continue.  He  seems 
to  have  dismissed  IntelUgence  reports  that 
Indicated  furious  activity  at  Soviet  ship- 
building yards  where  nuclear  submarines 
were  known  to  be  under  development. 


At  the  time,  the  United  States  had  about 
40  mlsslle-armed  Polaris  subs  and  a  smaller 
but  growing  number  of  attack  subs  designed 
to  put  the  enemy  undersea  force  out  of  com- 
mission In  the  event  of  war.  The  Soviet  nu- 
clear navy  was  considerably  smaller,  and  Mc- 
Namara was  convinced  that  Russia,  histori- 
cally a  half-pint  naval  power,  would  continue 
to  lag  far  behind.  He  therefore  ordered  a 
freeze  on  attack  sub  construction  to  take 
effect  when  the  69th  ship  slid  down  the  ways. 
This  policy  still  dominates  official  think- 
ing, and  the  McNamara  phaseout  of  nuclear 
construction  Is  still  official  policy.  Under  the 
existing  unhurried  timetable,  the  nation's 
last  nuclear  attack  submarine  Is  to  be 
launched  In  1973. 

Meanwhile,  evidence  conUnues  to  accumu- 
late on  the  growing  Soviet  threat  to  Ameri- 
can underwater  dominance.  Accurate  es- 
timates are  hard  to  come  by.  but  it  Is  known 
that  the  Russians  are  engaged  In  a  crash  pro- 
gram of  construction  and  development.  They 
are  catching  up  with  the  U.S.  nuclear  fleet 
m  numbers,  and  "they  will  soon  l>e  ahead  of 
us,"  as  Admiral  Rickover  warned  Wednesday, 
unless  Washington  acts  fast. 

Even  more  disturbing  than  the  Increasing 
number  of  Soviet  subs  Is  the  evidence  of 
their  speed  and  efficiency.  America's  Polaris 
and  attack  subs  are  little  changed  from  the 
original  design.  But  the  Soviet  Union  is  pro- 
ducing ever-faster  and  ever-quieter  ships,  a 
particular  advantage  where  the  hunter-killer 
subs  are  concerned.  Quite  obviously,  these 
submarines  were  designed  with  but  a  single 
purpose  In  mind:  to  seek  out  and  destroy 
America's  41  Polaris  submarines  should  the 
decision  ever  be  made  to  order  a  Soviet  ftrst- 
strlke  against  the  United  States. 

It  Is  a  frightening  possibility.  As  long  as 
the  nation's  Polaris  fleet  is  able  to  launch 
a  massive  counterattack  against  any  aggres- 
sor, the  United  States  enjoys  considerable 
security  from  attack.  But  in  the  face  of  a 
growing  Soviet  attack  force  and  with  produc- 
tion of  U.S.  attack  subs  frozen  at  an  arbitrary 
69,  that  security  is  subject  to  grave  doubt. 
Conventional  missiles,  being  stationary,  are 
always  vulnerable,  and  the  constantly  mobile 
SAC  "bombers  already  are  being  eliminated. 
The  Polaris  force  thus  becomes  the  nation's 
first  line  of  defense.  It  cannot  be  Jeopardized 
without  an  ensuing  threat  to  the  survival  of 
the  United  States. 

Admiral  Rickover's  warning  cannot  safely 
he  Ignored. 


FLAG  DAY,    1968:    A  REMINDER  OF 
OUR  PRICELESS  HERITAGE 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF  FLoaroA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  19,  1968 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
In  these  trying  times.  Americans  can 
take  strength  in  harking  back  to  our 
national  heritage. 

If  we  reflect  briefly  on  the  struggles 
which  have  made  this  great  Nation  the 
symbol  of  freedom  throughout  the  world, 
we  better  understand  the  tasks  which  we 
are  now  undertaking  to  insure  that  men 
shall  not  be  ruled  by  tyranny. 

Mr.  Budd  W.  Boyer  of  the  Pompano 
Beach  Sun-Sentinel,  in  commenting  on 
our  flag,  said: 


To  stand  as  free  people  beneath  the  legacy 
of  our  flag,  and  to  have  the  privilege  of  say- 
ing "I  am  an  American  and  that  is  my  flag." 
Is  an  honor  for  which  every  citizen  of  this 
nation  should  dally  give  thanks." 

I  think  Mr.  Boyer  has  caught  the  spirit 
of  our  flag  and  I  would  at  this  time  like 
to  include  for  the  interest  and  informa- 
tion of  my  colleagues  Mr.  Boyer's  edi- 
torial from  the  June  14  edition  of  the 
Sun-Sentinel,  as  follows : 

Flag  Dat.  1968:   A  Reminder  of  Our 

Priceless  Heritage 

(By  Budd  W.  Boyer) 

The  flag  of  our   nation  Is   191   years  old 

today,  but  the  spirit  which  It  embodies  Is  aa 

old  as  the  first  desire  for  freedom  welling  in 

the  breast  of  men  who  suSered  the  yoke  of 

tyranny. 

More  than  an  emblem  to  designate  the 
origin  of  a  vessel  In  foreign  ports,  greater 
than  an  insignia  to  represent  a  ruUng  group, 
finer  than  a  baimer  to  indicate  a  special 
cause,  the  American  flag  is  symbolic  of  rights 
and  privileges  which  only  a  self-governed 
people  could  attain. 

Those  who  established  the  nation  to  which 
the  flag  belongs  were  of  diverse  backgrounds 
and  nationalities.  Yet  in  common  cause  and 
with  resolute  purpose  to  not  only  obtain 
their  goal  but  to  assure  its  preservation  for 
posterity,  they  cast  off  their  other  ties  and 
became  one  free  people  in  a  new  land  of 
promise. 

On  June  14,  1777,  the  chosen  representa- 
tives of  the  new  nation  adopted  the  design 
for  a  flag.  There  In  the  Continental  Congress. 
Old  Glory  was  bom  from  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  men  who  had  suSered,  sacrificed 
and  finally  triumphed  in  pursuit  of  freedom. 
With  such  a  heritage,  with  the  inspiration 
of  fierce  patriotism  burning  in  the  souls  of 
the  creators,  with  the  great  potential  of  this 
experiment  in  democratic  process  even  then 
apparent,  the  American  flag  was  indeed  a 
child  of  destiny. 

And  the  child  grew  with  the  nation.  There 
was  an  awkward  age,  when  succeeding  Con- 
gresses determined  to  add  to  dimensions  of 
the  flag  as  new  areas  attained  statehood.  But 
as  it  became  evident  such  experimentB  were 
impractical,  the  flag  was  restored  to  its  ori- 
ginal conception,  with  bright  stars  on  the 
blue  field  being  added  to  mark  each  state. 

Child  of  destiny,  product  of  sacrifice  and 
inspiration,  heritage  of  hope  and  faith,  the 
American  flag  was  bom  of  a  driving  neces- 
sity to  throw  off  strangling  chains  of  enslave- 
ment, and  would  face  perilous  paths  and 
tribulations  to  survive.  ^    v.  ^ 

But  as  there  were  men  and  women  who  haa 
placed  material  possession  and  life  Itself  be- 
low the  overriding  wUl  to  seek  freedom,  if 
not  for  themselves  then  for  their  children 
and  their  children's  children,  so  were  there 
others  to  sustain  that  will. 

Always  there  were  men  to  whom  life  was 
not  so  dear,  or  peace  so  sweet,  as  to  be  pur- 
chased at  the  price  of  chains. and  slavery. 
Always  there  were  women  who  would  step  to 
the  cannon's  mouth  and  load  the  charge  m 
defense  of  freedom  when  their  men  feu 
wounded  on  the  battlefield. 

Oh,  what  has  been  the  inspiration  of  tnis 
starry  banner,  and  what  has  been  the  re- 
sponse as  the  years  rolled  on?  In  the  light 
of  battie  and  in  quiet  corners  of  the  na- 
tion's shrines,  ready  to  die  for  the  flag,  ready 
to  support  the  principles  embodied  in  the 
flag,  ready  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Patriots  who 
kept  the  flag,  the  men  and  women  of  Amer- 
ica have  been  legion. 

From  the  land  of  birth,  the  American  flag 
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h«a  carried  th«  mtmuge  of  a  fre«  people's 
strengtb  and  accompllahment  to  the  ooram* 
of  the  earth,  to  the  depUu  of  the  aeaa  and 
toward  the  boundless  Infinity  of  space. 

And  wherever  It  haa  traveled  the  flames 
of  hope  have  burned  brighter  for  others  who 
dare  to  seek  the  path  to  freedom  Borne  by 
Americans  of  every  color  and  creed,  the  flag 
has  led  the  way  as  aggression.  Ignorance, 
pestilence  and  despotism  fell  back  before 
the  Invincible  force  of  right,  truth  and 
knowledge. 

This  Is  what  the  American  flag  has  come 
to  mean  to  the  world.  Representative  of  a 
free  people  in  a  free  land  who  are  willing 
to  share  the  bounty  that  freedom  has  pro- 
duced. 

Not  that  a  free  people  are  Infallible  In  all 
they  do,  but  that  they  are  as  willing  to  con- 
front  thetr  own  shortcomings  and  seek  and 
attain  solutions,  no  matter  how  dlRlcult.  as 
they  are  to  aid  others.  This  too  is  a  part  of 
the  heritage  which  ts  symbolized  by  the 
American  flag. 

There  have  been,  and  still  are,  those  who 
would  desecrate  and  deepoll  the  sjrmbol  of 
Amertca,  seeking  in  this  way  to  Insult  the 
natlofr  Those  who  do  this,  act  as  much 
through  Ignorance  of  what  the  flag  truly  rep- 
resents as  they  do  through  the  spate  of  im- 
mature violence  that  reflects  a  lack  of  ca- 
pacity to  be  worthy  of  a  priceless  heritage 
of  self-determination. 

To  stand  as  free  people  beneath  the  legacy 
of  our  flag,  and  to  have  the  privilege  of  say- 
ing "I  am  an  American  and  that  is  my  flag" 
Is  an  honor  for  which  every  citizen  oX  this 
nation  should  dally  give  thanks. 

For  the  right,  as  Americans,  to  pledge  alle- 
giance to  the  flag  and  to  the  Republic  for 
which  It  stands,  each  of  us  shoxUd  dedicate  at 
every  opportunity,  as  did  those  who  pre- 
served for  us  the  right,  all  that  Is  ours  In- 
cluding life.  For  only  free  people  have  this 
choice  and  only  so  long  as  Old  Glory  waves 
will  It  be  ours. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tendent  I  happened  across  The  Mlnot  Dally 
News  printed  Ifociday  evening,  March  36, 
1935.  It  contained  a  news  Item  headed  "Cuba 
Will  Olve  Medals  to  American  Soldiers  Who 
Fought  Back  In  '08'  ".  It  had  an  ad  for  the 
old  Strand  Theatre,  admission  15  cents.  It 
contained  a  picture  of  Mlnot  Model  Beaver 
KlU  for  1935:  BUI  Stevens,  J.  Allen,  Tim  Sul- 
livan, Paul  Krueger,  Bob  Chatfleld,  H.  Pick- 
ens, Reuben  Hammond.  Bill  Hubbard,  L. 
Blrdsell,  Kenneth  Chatfleld,  Bob  White,  stu- 
dent manager  and  coach  W.  D.  Allen. 

What  caught  my  eye  the  most  was  an  edi- 
torial headed  "Choosing  Sides".  First  para- 
graph states:  "Things  seem  to  be  shaping  up 
again  In  Europe  for  another  fresh  Jolly  war, 
as  Kaiser  WUhelm  used  to  say.  There  art 
again  as  In  1914  two  groups  lining  up  against 
each  other."  The  editorial  went  on  to  reveal 
that  It  was  Germany  again  along  with  sev- 
eral allies  Germany  hoped  would  be  on  her 
side  who  were  to  be  pitted  against  the  world 
again.  It  described  how  Germany  would  be 
encircled  by  an  Iron  ring  of  a  new  alliance 
which  would  squeeze  the  flght  out  of  her. 
It  stated  France  had  the  strongest  fighting 
force  of  the  day  and  was  In  league  with 
Russia.  It  stated  Italy  would  stand  with 
France  and  England,  would  also  ally  with 
France.  It  was  noted  by  the  editor  that 
Germany  wanted  smaller  countries  to  Join 
her  In  a  suicide  pact.  It  also  stated:  "As  for 
America  what  are  we  to  do — one  thing,  keep 
out  of  It — our  side  Is  the  outside." 

We  all  can  see  now  hoiw  close  the  editor 
came  to  prophesying  the  Initial  steps  and 
outcome  of  World  War  II.  With  a  few  ex- 
ceptions It  turned  out  to  be  a  suicide  p>act 
for  Germany  and  her  allies  without  any 
great  gain  for  the  world  except  It  rid  the 
universe  of  a  madman. 

Maybe  our  United  States  Congress  should 
take  heed  and  start  using  their  authorita- 
tive powers  to  guide  oiu*  present  hot  and 
cold  wars  to  a  peaceful  conclusion. 

L.ARRT  DOTLC. 
MiNOT. 
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IS  IT  TIME  THAT  CONGRESS  GUIDE     GARY,  IND. :  A  LAW-ABIDING  AMERI- 
OUR  WAR  POLICIES?  CAN  CITY 


HON.  MILTON  R.  YOUNG 

or    NORTH    D.AKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STAiES 
Wednesday.  June  19,  1968 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  a  letter  recently  written  by  a 
friend  of  mine.  Larry  Doyle,  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Minot,  N.  Dak..  Dally  News. 

In  his  letter.  Mr.  Doyle  comments  on 
an  editorial  that  appeared  in  the  Minot 
Daily  News  in  1935  which  gave  an  un- 
canny and  accurate  prediction  of  an- 
other world  war  in  the  making. 

Mr.  Doyle's  concern  that  the  present 
troubled  world  could  lead  to  another 
world  war  is  shared  by  a  great  many 
people,  and  he  gives  some  good  advice 
as  to  how  '^o  avoid  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Is  It  Time  That  Concbess  Quidb  Ovr 
Wa*  Polichs? 
EorroR.  The  News: 

The  old  Cramond  Hotel  at  Rugby,  which 
for  many  years  has  been  a  landmark  on  Main 
Street  Is  being  torn  down.  This  is  an  old 
frame  structure  which  has  stood  for  years 
until  Are  gutted  the  Interior  a  couple  of 
years  ago.  WhUe  being  a  sidewalk  superln- 


HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  19,  1968 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  ar- 
ticles recently  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord by  two  of  our  colleagues  written  by 
an  apparently  unknown  author,  John  J. 
Synon,  narrated  a  list  of  fantastic 
charges  about  crime  and  lawlessness  in 
Gary,  Ind. 

The  crime  records  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  in  reports  issued  by 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  in  1966  records  Gary, 
Ind..  far  above  the  average  American 
cities  with  over  100.000  population. 

To  wit,  1966:  153  American  cities  had 
more  burglaries — breaking  and  entering; 
107  American  cities  had  more  larceny — 
over  $50;  61  American  cities  had  more 
robberies — holdups;  and,  50  American 
cities  had  more  murders  and  man- 
slaughters than  Gary,  Ind. 

Gary's  population  is  made  up  of  all 
nationalities  with  a  majority  of  the  black 
race. 

These  facts  reveal  that  for  an  urban, 
industrial  area  made  up  of  msmy  na- 
tionality groups,  Gary.  Ind.,  is  far  above 
the  average  in  anticrime  and  law  en- 
forcement than  many  niral  urban  cen- 
ters throughout  our  Nation. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  received  a  great 
number  of  letters  and  communications 
protesting  the  articles  this  myterious 
John  J.  Synon  has  written.  Mr.  Synon 
seems  to  have  some  special  bitterness 
against  the  city  of  Gary,  Ind.,  and  I  in- 
clude with  my  remarks  a  letter  from  Mr. 
David  Sheer.  718  North  Hamilton  Street, 
Gary,  Ind. 

Gart.  Ind.. 
June  4,  1968. 
Hon.  Rat  J.  Madden. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Madden  :  Through  the 
familiar  process  well  known  to  the  trade  as 
"extensions  of  remarks",  thousands  of  ar- 
ticles and  speeches  make  their  way  Into  the 
Congressional  Record.  Most  of  them  are  in 
good  taste  and  reflect  their  high  level  of 
sponsorship.  When  occasional  "slips"  do  oc- 
cur, It  is  hoped  that  the  pointing  out  of  the 
offense  and  the  offender  will  lead  to  Its  cor- 
rection. 

On  Thursday,  May  9,  1968,  Congressman 
James  B.  Utt  of  California  sponsored  a  series 
of  four  articles  concerning  the  hopelessness 
of  life  in  a  city  which  had  suffered  a  break- 
down in  law  enforcement.  They  were  au- 
thored by  John  J.  Synon  and  cairled  the 
title:  Gary:  A  City  Without  Hope.  Gary's 
record  for  law  enforcement  and  anticrime  will 
compare  far  above  most  urban  areas  in  the 
nation. 

Gary,  withal,  has  had  no  race  riots  and 
none  are  foreseen. 

John  J.  Synon  used  an  old  bag  of  tricks  to 
poison  the  air,  the  old  and  familiar  tech- 
nique of  the  big  lie  and  guilt  by  association. 
Richard  Gordon  Hatcher  was  elected  mayor 
of  Gary,  but  he  was  not  elected  mayor  of 
Gary,  Indiana  because  Gary  is  65  per  cent 
black.  About  62  per  cent  of  the  student  body 
attending  the  Gary  public  schools  are  Negro, 
but  this  Is  at  least  15  per  cent  above  the 
average  for  the  entire  population  and  this 
figure  does  not  Include  parochial  and  other 
schools.  The  Negro  population  is  also  younger 
than  the  white  and  a  smaller  portion  of  the 
Negro  population  would  be  of  voting  age. 

Nearly  40,000  people  came  to  the  new  Twen- 
tieth Century  city  between  1910-1920.  The 
"skyline  of  steel"  became  the  city's  magic 
symbol  in  that  decade. 

By  August.  1944,  it  was  estimated  that  Gary 
had  a  population  of  more  than  120,000  peo- 
ple. According  to  the  1940,  national  census, 
Gary  had  one  of  the  largest  foreign  born 
populations  per  total  population  to  be  found 
In  the  United  States. 

Gary  is  the  story  of  people;  it  is  the  story 
of  the  meeting  of  many  ways  of  life  and  what 
they  have  done  to  get  along  with  one  an- 
other. James  H.  Baldwin,  when  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Urban  League,  pointed 
out  that  "Because  clashes  are  sensational, 
they  are  apt  to  dominate  the  news  of  inter- 
racial developments,  while  the  evidence  and 
scope  of  cooperation  between  the  races  are 
the  light  still  hid  under  the  bushel. 

"It  is  essential  in  the  national  Interest  that 
this  light  be  exposed  .  .  ." 

People  came  here  in  search  of  Jobs;  they 
stayed  on  to  make  homes  and  raise  families. 
They  thrived  here.  Other  Industries  came, 
other  artisans,  professional  men,  retail  stores, 
banks,  publishing  houses.  People  constantly 
talked  of  peaceful  living.  They  talked  of  how 
to  make  their  lives  more  attractive. 

As  a  community,  since  the  late  '308,  we  have 
worked  hard  for  the  improvement  in  the 
lives  of  all  our  people.  Latin-Americans  and 
others  usually  listed  as  minorities  have  al- 
ready begun  to  assist  one  another  to  im- 
proved Job  opportunities  through  study,  edu- 
cation, and  occupational  self-discipline. 
There  Is  a  growing  perception  that  we  will 
all  win  or  lose  through  our  success  or  failure 
to  recognize  the  rights  of  the  least  privileged 
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Negro  minority.  Democracir  necessarUy  In- 

"' t1^  fact  that  there  has  been  no  violence 
in  Gary  may  be  more  due  to  a  high  degree  ol 
ntelUgence  and  sophistication  in  the  Negro 
and  wiute  leadership  than  to  apathy.  There 
La  Tharp  recognition  of  the  points  at  con- 
fllct  There  Is  also  an  understanding  of  the 
need  for  continuous  negotiation.  There  is 
also  a  growing  sense  for  the  need  for  the 
feeling  of  community  of  spirit  iu  all  parts 

of  the  city.  ,  ^  „„  .„ 

There  Is  no  evidence  of  any  breakdown  In 
the  enforcement  of  the  law  in  Gary.  Indiana. 
The  Northwest  Indiana  Crime  Commission,  a 
nrivate  agency,  looked  with  f.ivor  upon  the 
choice  of  James  Hilton  as  Chief  of  PoUce. 
His  choice  was  considered  a  good  one  by  most 
of  the  business  community  and  by  most 
churchmen.  There  is  a  3hort.ige  of  police 
personnel,  however,  and  efforts  are  being 
made  to  rectify  this  condition. 

What  we  are  accomplishing  now  is  much 
more  importont  than  all  of  what  was  done 
in  the  past.  The  revitalising  of  the  down- 
town area,  the  slum  dwellings  that  have  al- 
ready been  torn  down,  the  slum  dwellings 
that  will  come  down  in  the  immediate  fu- 
ture, and  the  construction  of  new  homes. 
We  have  the  knowledge  that  people  of  di- 
verse racial  and  ethnic  backgrounds  can  live 
and  work  together.  We  know  that  there  Is 
simply  no  reconciling  democratic  living  and 
racist  practices.  Without  hope,  without  the 
mutual  sharing  of  the  Gary  dream,  all  that 
there  would  be  is  frustration. 

We  need  inspiration,  knowledge  and  skUls 
for  the  years  to  come.  We  must  keep  our 
schools  democratic  with  integrated,  quality 
education.  We  must  continue  to  raise  the 
educaUon  level  of  adults  and  school  drop- 
outs with  evening  classes.  We  must  maintain 
a  climate  conducive  to  the  continued  growth 
of  Northwest  Campus  of  Indiana  University. 
The  teaching  profession  is  given  the  dedi- 
c  ued  task  of  leading  thlB  generation  to  be- 
lieve In  struggle  for.  and  to  attain  freedom. 
More  than  that!  It  is  the  continuing  responsi- 
bility of  all  of  us  to  develop  a  working  knowl- 
edge of  what  constitutes  good  behavior  and 
to  live  every  day  according  to  these  beliefs. 
Without  at  least  a  hlgh-Bchool  education.  It 
is  almost  impossible  for  one  to  get  a  Job. 
There  is  an  Increasing  pressure  upon  the 
individual  to  go  on  to  college.  Knowledge  Is 
the  road  to  freedom.  Come,  let  us  march  to- 
gether. We  are  all  Americans. 

The  democratic  way  is  the  pursuit  of  the 
methods  of  reason  and  IntelUgence  in  aU 
things  That  Is  why  we  have  been  equal  to 
the  task  of  maintaining  a  peaceful  com- 
munity. That  Is  why  we  wUl  be  equal  to  the 
continuous  task  of  rebuilding^  homes,  neigh- 
borhoods, schools,  and  I  business  establish 
ments. 
Sincerely  yours. 

David  Sheer. 


A  SUGGESTED  FOREIGN- POLICY 


HON.  PAUL  J.  FANNIN 

or    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  19.  1968 
Mr  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  there  Is 
much  talk  abroad  in  the  land  concern- 
ing the  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy. 
Some  of  it  is  merely  campaign  rhetoric; 
some  is  the  result  of  careful  thinking, 
analysis,  and  reflection.  The  problems 
besetting  America  today  are  not  simple 
and  therefore  do  not  submit  to  simple 
answers. 


Mr.  William  R.  Mathews,  of  the  Ari- 
zona Daily  Ster.  Tucson,  Ariz.,  has  done 
a  comprehensive  job  of  outlining  some 
of  the  problems  we  face  in  foreign  rela- 
tions around  the  world.  Mr.  President, 
I  think  it  would  be  helpful  if  the  Senate 
had  the  benefit  of  his  analysisf  so  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  en- 
titled "A  Suggested  Foreign  Policy,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
r.s  follows: 

A  Suggested  Foreign   Policy 
(By  William  R.  Mathews) 
We  are  literally  stuck  In  Vietnam.  Our  big 
problem  today  Is  to  get  unstuck.  It  is  going 
to  be  a  much  longer  and  more  difficult  Job 
to  do  that  than  most  of  us  realize.  In  any 
e\'ent.  there  is  no  use  crying  over  spilt  milk. 
We  should  learn  how  to  retrieve  a  mistake. 
Our  plight  calls  for  a  review  of  our  for- 
eign policy  in  general.  Our  obsession  that  we 
must  protect  all  nations  from  aggression  and 
come  to  the  help  of  nations  whose  freedom  is 
being  threatened  is  wrong.  That  policy  began 
with   President  Harry   S.   Truman   and   has 
been  publicly  reiterated  by  Presidents  Dwlght 
D  Elsenhower,  John  F.  Kennedy  and  Lyndon 
B.   Johnson.   That   policy   is   that   it   is   the 
American  duty  to  come  to  the  help  of  free- 
dom everywhere  it  Is  menaced!  That  policy 
took  us  into  Vietnam.  I  could  never  under- 
stand how  Presidents  Elsenhower  and  Ken- 
nedy could  take  us  into  far-off  Vietnam  "to 
stop  Communism."  but  evade  doing  anything 
about  nearby  Cuba. 

If  we  are  to  avoid  such  tragic  mistakes  in 
the  future,  we  must  use  as  a  basis  the  ever- 
lasting self-interest  of  our  country.  Only  by 
making  clear  the  obvious  self-interest  of  our 
country,  can  any  American  government  in 
the  future  unite  our  country  behind  a  wise 
foreign  policy. 

That  in  turn  requires  a  flexible  policy  that 
recognizes  first  of  all  our  vital  self-interests. 
Today  our  vital  self-interests  might  be  out- 
lined by  the  frontier  reaching  from  Alaska, 
Hawaii.  Panama  Canal  triangle  in  the  Pa- 
cific; and  Iceland,  Newfoundland,  the  Ba- 
hamas. Puerto  Rico  and  the  Panama  Canal 
in  the  Atlantic. 

Next  come  our  primary  interests  whose 
frontier  in  the  Pacific  reaches  from  the  Aleu- 
tians to  Japan,  Korea,  Okinawa,  Taiwan,  to 
the  Philippines.  Singapore  and  the  Straits 
of  Malacca.  The  whole  Pacific  Ocean  area 
behind  that  island  perimeter  reaching  down 
to  Cape  Horn  includes  our  primary  inter- 
ests We  are  the  policeman  of  that  area. 
Through  the  instrumentality  of  our  Navy  we 
assert  our  responsibUity  and  authority. 

The  Atlantic  Ocean  area,  which  Includes 
the  British  Isles,  the  North  Sea  and  the 
NATO  countries  and  the  South  Atlantic, 
marks  our  primary  Interests  in  Europe.  These 
primary  Interests  can  become  vital  interests 
overnight.  They  are  that  important. 

However,  they  are  distinguished  In  the 
European  area  by  sharing  responsibility  as 
allies.  In  the  Pacific  we  do  not  have  allies 
of  military  importance,  whereas  in  Europe 
we  do. 

Finally,  comes  the  recognition  of  our  re- 
mote interests.  They  comprise  the  continent 
of  Asia,  the  Indian  Ocean  and  African  coun- 
tries Certainly  we  must  be  Interested  In  all 
of  this  area,  but  never  as  a  military  ally  of 
any  Asiatic  or  African  nation.  We  must  never 
land  troops  anywhere  at  any  time  on  the 
continent  of  Asia  and  Africa. 

Asia  has  more  than  half  of  the  people 
of  the  world.  Purely  on  the  basis  of  its  over- 
whelming manpower  we  can  never  win  a 
mUltary  decision  there.  What  would  happen 
Is  happening  today  in  Vietnam. 
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Our  mUltary  mission  in  the  future  should 
be  to  control  the  sea  lanes,  which  can  be 
done  effectively  and  economically  with  our 
Navy.  We  can  and  should  have  friendly  re- 
lations with  the  nations  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
but  stay  out  of  the  fights  and  squabbles 
that  are  bound  to  break  out  from  time  to 
time.  If  we  base  our  foreign  policy  on  the 
fundamenuil  of  self-interest,  our  chances  of 
getting  involved  in  another  remote,  inde- 
cisive war  ■will  be  Rreatly  reduced. 

We  also  must  realize  that  history  shows 
that  there  has  always  been  present  what  I 
call  predatory  powers,  governments  that 
seek  to  expand  their  authority  by  deliber- 
ately provoking  wars.  The  past  54  years  of 
history  which  include  World  Wars  I  and  II, 
and  Korea,  have  seen  this  t.ike  place  re- 
peatedly, as  the  victims  sought  to  defend 
themselves.  We  went  to  the  help  of  the  vic- 
tims, because  we  unconsciously  knew  that 
we  would  have  to  fight  the  predators  alone 
if  they  achieved  their  ambitions. 

There  are  two  predatory  powers  in  the 
world  today— the  Soviet  Union  and  Red 
China.  If  It  had  not  been  for  the  Marshall 
Plan  and  our  military  power,  the  Soviet  Union 
would  have  overrun  all  of  Western  Europe. 
As  one  who  was  In  Greece  in  June  of  1947, 
and  Italy,  Germany,  Prance  and  Britain 
months  later,  I  saw  how  close  Soviet  Com- 
munist imperialism  came  to  doing  Just  that. 
We  must  never  forget  October  of  1962,  when 
Moscow  was  caught  installing  missUes  with 
a  range  that  could  reach  our  big  ciUes  and 
industries.  That  ambitious  act  shows  how 
recklessly  Moscow  has  misjudged  the  United 
States. 

We  must  remember  that  at  this  minute 
Moscow  has  thousands  of  party  cells  throuRh- 
out  the  world.  By  coming  to  the  help  of  Cuba 
she  proved  how  she  would  support  "wars  oi 
liberation"  everywhere.  She  means  what  she 
preaches,  as  she  makes  Egypt  one  of  her 
more-promising  satellites.  That  is  why  in  our 
own  self-interest  we  must  have  enough  mili- 
tary power  to  conamand  the  respect  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  China. 

Any  discussion  of  China  should  be  based 
on  the  fact  that  China  rivals  Egypt  in  being 
one  of  the  first  great  civilizations  with  a 
6  000-year  written  history.  China  has  been 
through  all  kinds  of  periods  of  rebellion  and 
conquests,  but  also  periods  of  notable  gran- 
deur She  invented  gunpowder,  paper  and 
the  civil  service  for  government  employes. 
As  Marco  Polo  described  her,  she  had  a  much 
more  affluent  civlUzation  when  he  visited  her 
than  did  the  people  of  Europe. 

She  also  has  a  history  of  being  a  predatory 
power  as  the  conquests  of  Tamerlane  and 
Genghis  Khun  Indicate.  At  one  time  she  con- 
quered all  of  Vietnam.  But  she  also  has  had 
her  periods  of  decadence,  such  as  her  past 
two  centuries  when  she  bowed  down  to  the 
superior  forces  of  the  European  nations.  Dur- 
ing those  years  China  was  "peace-loving." 

Fortunately  for  us.  Chairman  Mao.  with 
his  new  mlliunt  cultural  revolution,  lias  set 
back  China's  development  by  at  least  10  u 
not  25  years.  His  Red  Guard  campaign  vilified 
Intellectuals,  Industrial  managers  and  Com- 
munist party  leaders,  and  to  some  ext«it 
paralyzed  industry  and  closed  the  schools 
and  linlverslties.  China  cannot  advance  polit- 
ically or  economically  as  long  as  this  sit- 
uation prevails. 

Temporarily,  she  is  a  paper  tiger,  but  she 
is  destined  within  the  lifetime  of  most  of  you 
to  become  a  predatory  power.  The  reason  is 
those  qualities  are  built  into  the  genes  of 
every  Chinaman. 

Finally,  we  should  never  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  the  wealthiest  and  most 
powerful  nation  in  the  worid.  Yet,  if  we  in- 
tend to  stay  that  way,  we  must  not  go  off  on 
searches  for  unlimited  and  unattainable  po- 
litical objectives  beyond  our  power  to  control. 
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HE'S  A  REPORTER.  SIR 


"STATE    OP    THE    UNION, 
SERMON 


1968"— A 


HON.  EUGIO  de  la  GARZA 

or    TTXAS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  BBPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  19.  196i 

Mr.  DK  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  radio 
station  WAVA  in  the  Washington  area 
recently  provided  us  with  a  very  timely 
note  on  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  some 
of  the  events  of  the  day.  I  respectfully 
submit  same  for  the  perusal  of  my  col- 
leacrues  and.  I  hope,  of  all  who  avail 
themselves  the  use  of  this  Record  : 

There  Is  a  group  of  people  who  want*  rloU 
to  come  to  Washington.  This  same  group  is 
probably  responsible  for  much  of  the  riot- 
ing In  other  parts  of  the  country.  They  al- 
ways seem  to  show  up  anywhere  In  the 
country  wherever  a  crowd  shouts  at  a  police- 
man, whenever  an  isolated  nut  takes  a  pot- 
shot at  a  cop.  These  men  are  not  black 
power  advocates.  They're  not  members  of  any 
organized  conspiracy.  But  they  are  men  of 
the  ehmdows  and  they  are  surely  as  much  to 
blame  for  America's  violence  .is  If  they  had 
taken  a  loaded  gun  and  Qred  it  into  a  crowd. 
Who  la  this  group? 

This  Is  Jim  Russell  and  I'll  be  back  In  a 
moment  with  a  WAVA  spotlight  commen- 
tary. 

Americans  are  waking  up  to  the  real  cause 
of  their  country's  racial  strife.  They  are  be- 
ginning to  realize  that  to  a  large  extent  the 
press  of  this  country  Is  guilty  of  Inciting  to 
riot.  Even  the  most  responsible  newspaper, 
television  or  radio  station  is  guilty.  Why.' 
Because  they  are  being  used  by  the  so-called 
advocates  of  destruction,  the  bum-baby- 
burners,  this  country's  meet  irreeponslble 
spokesmen. 

We  of  the  press  claim  Innocence  always: 
after  all.  we  are  only  covering  the  news.  The 
people  have  a  right  to  know.  Well,  It's  about 
time  we  realized  that  today's  civil  rlghu 
militant  leaders  were  yesterday's  nobodle*. 
We  made  them  what  they  are  today. 

What  has  happened  to  the  value  of  the 
press  space  and  time  that  It  Is  available  so 
cheaply  u)  every  rabble  rouser?  It's  probably 
true  today  that  If  I  get  up  on  a  soapbox  in 
downtown  Washington  screaming  "burn, 
baby.  bum. "  tonight  I  would  make  front 
page  In  most  major  newspapers  and  my  face 
would  be  smeared  on  every  TV  screen  In  the 
country. 

A  good  example  Lb  the  rase  of  H.  Rap 
Brown.  Brown  Is  an  Intelligent,  alert  and 
totally  Irresponsible  young  man.  What  has 
happened  to  our  sense?  Have  we  of  the  press 
gone  mad  that  we  cater  to  this  petty  mal- 
content's every  whim?  Certaaily  we  must 
cover  the  news,  but  are  we  crazy  that  we 
give  our  alrtlme  so  freely  that  he  can  spew 
his  venom  and  just  plain   Qlth? 

And  yet  every  time  we  think  we  are  re- 
sponsible, we  have  only  to  think  back  to  the 
day  that  Rap  Brown  was  arrested  In  Alex- 
andria. Brown's  foul,  stupid  and  irresponsi- 
ble statements  were  seen  throughout  the 
country. 

I  think  It's  time  now.  I  think  the  press 
must  put  a  higher  value  on  the  spoken  or 
televised  word  in  print  or  picture.  We  must 
admonish  the  press,  "for  Ood's  sake,  respect 
yourselves.  Don't  sell  your  integrity  down 
the  river  for  a  good  quote." 

Mr.  President,  you  ask,  as  do  citizens  across 
the  country,  why  we  are  having  racial  dis- 
turbances. Tou  set  up  panels  to  study  It. 
Mayors  and  governors  and  milquetoast 
civic  leaders  debate  the  problem.  Mr.  Presl-' 
dent.  If  you  seek  the  cause  of  racial  flareups 
don't  miss  the  forest  for  the  trees.  The 
answer  Is  closer  than  you  think — right  next 
to  you,  sir.  That  man  approaching  now — 
he's  a  reporter,  sir. 


HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  SKNATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  19,  196t 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  recent- 
ly, at  the  99th  annual  conclave  of  the 
Knights  Templar  of  Kansas,  the  Rev- 
erend Lee  Bagsett,  minister  of  the  Riv- 
erside Christian  Church,  Wichita.  Kans., 
delivered  an  excellent  sermon  on  the 
subject,  'State  of  the  Union.  1968." 

The  sermon  is  a  most  timely  discus- 
sion of  the  problems  confronting  our 
Nation  in  1968.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

State  or  thb  Union,  1968 
(Sermon  delivered  at  the  99th  annual  con- 
clave of  the  Knights  Templar  of  Kansas, 
May  6.   1968,  at  Arkansas  City.  Kans.,  by 
grand     prelate,     the    Reverend     and     Sir 
Knight    Lee    Baggett.    minister.    Riverside 
Christian  Church.  Wichita.  Kans..— Scrip- 
ture: Matthew  5:  1-16.) 
I   hope   none  of   you  will  be  overly  con- 
cerned  about    the    title   of   the   sermon.    It 
seems  that  every  preacher  Is  talking  today 
about  the  state  of  the  union  and  about  the 
race  problem,   or  Viet  Nam.  or  poverty,  oc 
anything  like  this.  Not  directly  anyway.  But 
we  need  to  face  up  to  the  real  cause  of  all 
problems.  History  may  well  record  that  the 
greatest    contribution    Martin    Luther   King 
made  to  our  society  was  the  awareness  that 
these  are  moral  Issues.  They  are  not  political, 
they  are  not  economical,  they  are  not  social: 
the    problems    before    us    today    demand    a 
moral  decision  on  the  part  of  our  p>eople  and 
on    this   scheme   more   of    lu   ought   to   be 
preaching. 

In  my  state  of  the  union  message  I  would 
begin  with  a  note  of  optimism.  We  have 
never  had  It  so  good,  you  and  I.  Each  day 
some  new  gadget  Is  Invented  which  makes 
life  easier  for  us,  some  new  medicine  is  dis- 
covered which  makes  life  longer.  I  remember 
not  long  ago  hearing  Dr.  Von  Braun,  father 
of  the  atomic  bomb,  saying: 

"Man  has  progressed  further  in  the  last 
fifty  years  than  In  any  other  one  thousand 
years  of  civilization." 

I  believe  that  Is  true.  Over  the  same  roads 
where  our  forefathers  came  to  Kansas  In 
covered  wagons,  making  ten  miles  on  a  good 
day.  we  zip  today  in  our  alr-condltloned  au- 
tomobiles at  seventy  miles  an  hour,  and  with 
all  the  comforts  of  home.  With  that  same 
car  we  can  go  to  Oklahoma  City,  Kansas  City, 
St.  Louis.  Chicago.  Detroit,  or  almost  any- 
where else  without  getting  off  super  high- 
ways. On  the  site  of  their  one-room  mud 
huts  we  now  have  homes  with  soft  beds,  cen- 
tral air  and  heat,  electric  lights  and  dozens 
of  other  comforts. 

I  would  remind  our  women  folks  they  have 
never  had  it  so  good.  They  are  surrounded  by 
gadgets  which  make  life  easier:  for  example, 
stoves  which  turn  themselves  on,  cook  food 
until  it  is  done,  turn  themselves  off,  and 
then  automatically  clean  themselves.  The  re- 
frigerators, freezers,  washers,  dryers  and 
cleaners  are  all  designed  to  make  life  easier 
for  them.  We  have  forgotten  the  old.  black, 
iron  washpot  out  in  the  back  yard  where 
clothes  were  boiled  over  a  wood  fire  and 
cleaned  with  homemade  soap^we  have  for- 
gotten a  wood-burning  cook  stove  In  the 
kitchen  which  had  to  be  kindled  each  morn- 
ing and  which.  In  the  south  where  I  grew 


up,  was  the  only  heat  In  the  winter  time.  We 
have  forgotten  what  It  was  like  to  have  the 
bathroom  fifty  feet  away  from  the  house, 
especially  on  a  bitterly  cold  momtng.  This  is 
truly  an  ^martng  world  In  which  we  live. 

I  would  also  remind  our  men  that  they  are 
eating  high  on  the  hog.  too.  We  have  moved 
from  a  ten-cent-an-hour  wage,  with  no  se- 
curity, to  a  decent  living  for  most  folks.  The 
average  Income  per  family  In  Wichita  today 
Is  over  eight  thousand  dollars,  fifty  years  ago 
it  was  less  than  eight  hundred.  It  is  not  un- 
usual at  all  anymore  for  an  average,  working 
family  to  have  two  cars,  two  bathrooms  and 
two  telephones.  We  Americana  comprise  only 
a  small  part  of  the  world  population  and  yet 
we  have  60'^o  of  the  world's  telephones,  70'^: 
of  the  world's  cars,  ec^o  of  the  world's  bath- 
tubs, and  90%  of  the  world's  electrical  gadg- 
ets. We  make  better  provision  for  retirement 
than  any  people  in  history.  We  can  feel  proud 
of  all  this. 

Educationally  there  Is  no  end  to  where  our 
children  can  go.  They  graduate  from  high 
school  today  with  an  education  equal  to  two 
years  of  college  25  years  ago,  and  yet  no  one 
wants  to  hire  them  until  they  have  a  college 
degree.  We  have  a  higher  percentage  gradu- 
ating from  college  today  than  did  we  from 
high  school  76  years  ago.  Everything  looks  too 
good  to  be  true. 

And  It  la.  In  aU  of  this  prosperity  and  good 
living  there  Is  something  wrong.  We  are  not 
the  happy  people  we  ought  to  be.  Pear  Is  .^- 
part  of  our  everyday  living.  On  our  way  to 
the  bank  with  our  fat  paychecks  we  keep 
looking  behind  us  for  someone  to  steal  it,  or 
overhead  for  some  enemy  bomber  to  blow  1: 
all  up.  We  are  so  afraid  of  losing  what  we 
have  we  can't  enjoy  it.  We  have  lost  faith  in 
our  country  and  In  ourselves.  .  .  .  How  did  it 
all  happen?  Where  did  it  start? 

Well,  It  didn't  start  In  politics,  and  It  didn't 
start  in  social  conditions  and  It  didn't  start 
In  church.  Every  time  in  history  when  : 
nation  has  suffered  a  breakdown  in  Its  honor 
and  prestige  it  started  in  the  home.  Family 
togetherness  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Marriage 
vows  have  lost  their  sacredness,  today  there 
Is  one  divorce  to  every  2.8  marriages  each 
year.  Children  are  left  to  run  wild  on  the 
streets  and  as  a  result  Juvenile  dellnquency 
Is  becoming  a  major  problem.  The  fault  does 
not  lie  with  the  schools  or  the  police  or  the 
community  or  with  the  kids.  It  lies  with  the 
parents!  How  did  J.  Edgar  Hoover  of  the 
FBI  state  It : 

"If  parents  could  be  made  legally  and 
financially  responsible  for  the  acts  of  their 
children,  juvenile  delinquency  would  almost 
disappear." 

Home  for  them  is  nothing  more  today  than 
a  way-station  where  we  meet  to  eat  and  sleep 
together.  Toynbee,  the  world's  greatest  his- 
torian, records  that  the  fall  of  every  great 
civilization  began  with  a  breakdown  In  the 
home. 

We  have  also  experienced  a  breakdown  in 
our  national  honor  and  integrity.  In  much 
of  the  world  today  we  are  hated,  sometimes 
with  cause.  Demonstrations  against  America 
are  a  commonplace  thing,  our  flag  Is  being 
burned  as  often  as  It  Is  being  raised.  Even 
In  our  own  borders  the  cry  of  treason  ring.-; 
out  as  loud  as  that  of  loyalty.  Where  did  we 
go  wrong? 

All  of  this  has  happened  because  we  have 
tried  to  sustain  a  nation  without  Ood.  We 
have  forgotten  that  the  greatness  of  AmerlCii 
Is  founded  upon  the  greatness  of  God.  Wc 
have  forgotten  that  the  men  who  made  this 
country  great  walked  In  the  footsteps  c: 
Jesus.  Our  greatness  Is  In  God  and  we  are 
dangerously  close  to  losing  It  all  because  God 
Is  being  discarded  as  an  old-fashioned  fuddy- 
duddy  who  is  out  of  tune  with  the  times. 

I  know  the  figures  don't  bear  this  out  but 
It  Is  true.  So  we  have  grown  to  where  66',> 
of  our  people  are  members  of  the  church  and 
over  90%  of  them  say  they  believe  in  God. 
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So  what?  We  are  having  less  influence  on 
America  today  with  this  66%  than  we  did 
with  36^0  less  than  a  hundred  years  ago.  We 
have  moved  from  a  dedicated  minority  to  a 
disinterested  majority.  No  one  has  said  It 
better  than  General  Omar  Bradley: 

"Our  knowledge  of  science  has  outstripped 
our  ability  to  use  It.  We  have  become  mental 
giants  and  moral  Infants.  We  have  discovered 
the  secret  of  the  atom  and  rejected  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  The  power  of  our 
weapons  is  more  important  than  the  power  of 
Jesus  Christ.  This  is  our  dilemma  as  a  na- 
tion and  for  it  we  are  paying  a  terrible  price." 

These  are  the  problems.  What  can  we  do 
about  them?  Knowing  the  problem  is  no  good 
unless  you  have  an  answer.  I  have  one! 

We  need  to  Invite  Jesus  Christ  back  into 
our  homes.  We  need  to  dust  off  the  family 
Bible  and  read  it  together.  In  all  my  years 
in  the  ministry  I  have  never  known  a  family 
who  didn't  say  this  was  the  hardest  thing 
In  the  world  for  them  to  start,  and  the  best 
part  of  their  family  life  after  they  did  start. 
It  means  doing  things  together,  as  a  family. 
This  old  saying  is  true  that  the  family  which 
prays  together  stays  together. 

We  also  need  to  get  Jesus  Christ  back  Into 
our  national  affairs.  Things  are  rotten  these 
days.  They  must  be  when  a  U.S.  Senator  is 
proven  guilty  of  taking  money  and  using  it 
for  his  own  self  and  all  his  colleagues  do  Is 
spank  his  arm  gently,  and  then  want  to  send 
to  prison  those  who  dared  to  expose  him. 
Things  are  rotten  when  returning  servicemen 
tell  of  vast  black  market  operations  in  Viet 
Nam  to  which  the  authorities  turn  a  blind 
eye.  Things  are  rotten  when  our  national 
capltol  can  become  one  of  the  most  crime- 
infested  cities  in  the  world.  Things  are  rotten 
when  a  frustrated  preacher  or  movie  enter- 
tainer can  take  advantage  of  a  situation  to 
humiliate  the  high  office  of  the  presidency  of 
the  United  States.  In  all  of  this  sordid  mess 
there  is  no  Ood!  We  need  Jesus  Christ 
walking  the  hallways  of  Congress,  we  need 
Him  sitting  in  on  conferences  in  the  White 
House,  we  need  Him  handing  down  decisions 
from  the  Supreme  Court;  we  need  Him  di- 
recting the  affairs  of  government  from  every 
office  we  have.  We  will  never  again  be  the 
great  nation  we  once  were  until  God  is  in- 
vited back  to  bhare  in  the  decisions  He  once 
helped  to  make. 

Finally,  good  friends,  we  need  to  invite 
Jesus  Christ  back  into  the  church.  We  are 
building  great  Temples  and  preaching  to  big 
crowds  but  in  all  of  this  there  is  no  Holy 
Spirit.  We  need  churches  fllled  with  re- 
pentent  sinners  instead  of  contented  saints. 
...  We  need  preachers  fllled  with  the  Holy 
Spirit  Instead  of  psychology.  ...  We  need 
people  saying  "amen"  instead  of  "I  wonder 
when  he  is  going  to  stop  talking."  ...  We 
need  tears  Instead  of  boredom. 

Jesus  Christ  can  give  us  all  of  this  and 
more  if  we  will  just  give  Him  back  our 
churches  and  our  nation  and  ourselves.  .  .  . 
Let  us  pray. 

BIOGRAPHICAL 

Lee  Baggett  was  born  in  San  Antonio. 
Texas,  on  August  27.  1917.  A  postal  employee 
in  Shreveport.  La.,  for  13  years  prior  to  enter- 
ing the  ministry.  Holds  B.A.  and  B.D.  from 
TCU,  Fort  Worth,  Texas.  Pastorate  at  Hous- 
ton, Texas,  until  1964  when  he  came  to 
Riverside  Church  in  Wichita,  where  member- 
ship has  increased  to  more  than  600. 

Sir  Knight  Baggett  served  lor  3V;  years 
in  30th  Infantry  Division  during  WW  II, 
saw  18  months  overseas:  participated  In  7 
major  campaigns,  received  a  number  of  unit 
citations  and  a  Bronze  Star. 

He  holds  membership  in  Caddo  Lodge  No. 
179,  Shreveport,  La.,  and  the  York  Rite  In 
Wichita,  Kansas,  bodies.  He  Is  a  dynamic 
speaker  and  fully  alive  to  the  problems  of 
today. 
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MRS.  AMY  ROBINSON,  OP  INDIAN- 
APOLIS. WINS  COLLEGE  DIPLOMA 
AFTER  35  YEARS 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INOIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Wednesday,  June  19,  1968 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1933,  Mrs. 
Amy  Robinson  of  Indianapolis  entered 
college  for  the  first  time,  but  lack  of 
funds  in  the  depression  years  kept  her 
from  finishing.  However,  for  the  last  8 
years,  she  has  been. taking  night  classes 
at  Indiana  Central  College,  while  work- 
ing through  the  day,  and  received  her 
diploma  at  this  year's  commencement 
exercises. 

Mrs.  Robinson  has  given  an  example 
of  hard  work,  courage,  faith,  and  perse- 
verance that  is  certainly  worthy  of  note, 
and  well  could  be  followed  by  others.  She 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  example 
she  has  set  and  we  all  wish  her  the  very 
best  in  her  future. 

Tlie  following  story  from  the  June  2, 
1968,  Indianapolis  Star  and  the  editorial 
from  the  June  4,  1968,  Indianapolis  News 
describe  this  remarkable  woman's 
achievement: 

I  From  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star, 
June  2.  19681 
A  College  Education 
For  most  people  it  takes  four  years  after 
high  school  to  graduate  from  college:  but  for 
Mrs.  Amy  Robinson  it  took  35  years.  She  en- 
tered college  in  1933  after  she  was  graduated 
from  Crispus  Attucks  but  lack  of  funds  dur- 
ing    the     depression    prevented    her    from 
continuing. 

Mrs.  Robinson,  who  is  53,  attended  night 
classes  at  Indiana  Central  College  for  the 
last  eight  years  while  working  days  as  an 
inspector  for  International  Harvester  Co.  She 
earned  her  diploma  majoring  In  sociology 
and  has  plans  to  go  on  for  her  doctorate 
degree. 

She  knows  what  it  means  to  work  for  what 
she  has  but  feels  'many  children  today  ex- 
pect everything  to  be  given  to  them,  and  I'm 
talking  about  both  whites  and  colored."  They 
expect  everything  on  a  silver  platter,  she 
says. 

Why.  after  all  those  years,  did  Mrs.  Robin- 
son go  back  to  school?  "My  mother  (who  died 
in  1962)  insisted  I  go  back."  Her  daughter, 
Valeria,  has  12  credit  hours  to  go  for  her  de- 
gree at  Marian  College. 

Mrs.  Robinson  had  another  reason  for 
obtaining  more  education,  one  which  she 
had  learned  firsthand.  "Power  is  education," 
she  notes.  "Through  that  we  (Negroes)  can 
get  green  power  (money)  and  through  money 
we  can  gain  other  achievements." 


[From  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  News,  June  4, 
19681 
Mrs.   Robinson's  Diploma   Has   a  Special 
Meaning 
(By  Josef  H.  Hebert) 
Mrs.  Amy  Robinson  has  a  message. 
And  when  the  53-year-old  Negro  mother 
steps  forth  to  receive  her  college  diploma  to- 
night at  Indiana  Central  College  commence- 
ment   that    message,    she    says,    should    be 
apparent: 

Stay  in  school. 

For  Mrs.  Robinson,  3432  Asbury  Road,  the 
diploma  in  sociology  marks  an  achievement 
of  goals  pounded  into  the  bloodstream  by 
parents  who  held  the  value  of  an  education 
second  to  none. 
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That  quality  was  a  rare  one  In  the  years 
of  Mrs.  Robinson's  rearing.  The  depths  of  the 
Great  Depression  loomed  ominously  when  she 
was  graduated  from  high  school  in  1933.  She 
is  a  native  of  Indianapolis. 

"Back  during  the  Depression  I  wanted  to 
be  a  lawyer  but  had  to  drop  out  after  three 
weeks.  What  was  the  use  of  going  to  school 
in  the  Depression,  I  thought.  But  my  mother 
insisted  that  I  go  back." 

Bleak  days  of  poverty  followed  by  procras- 
tination prevented  her  return  to  the  class- 
room until  1960  when  she  enrolled  in  Indiana 
Central's  night  classes,  against  the  insistence 
of  her  mother — herself  a  one-time  teacher  in 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Mrs.  Robinson's  mother  died  in  1962  but 
"knew  I  was  going  to  finish  (college)  because 
I  promised  her  I  would,"  she  said. 

"I  think  the  desire  of  an  education  is  some- 
what maternal  with  us.  It  has  the  most 
force." 

Mrs.  Robinson  is  not  the  only  member  of 
the  family  "bent  on  getting  an  education." 
Her  sister,  Eddie  Lee  Durham,  1001  West  35th 
Street,  has  three  years  of  college  and  Mrs. 
Durham's  daughter,  Jo  Ann,  is  a  teacher  in 
a  Vermillion  (S.D.)   high  school. 

Mrs.  Robinson's  daughter,  Valeria,  says  she 
will  return  to  Marian  College  next  fall.  She 
needs  only  a  dozen  credit  hours  for  a  degree. 
"I  suppose  1  too  preach  the  gospel  of  edu- 
cation, just  like  Dr.  King,"  Mrs.  Robinson 
says. 

"Many  children  today  expect  everything  to 
be  given  to  them  and  I'm  talking  about  both 
whites  and  colored.  I  remember  times  when 
I  didn't  know  where  the  next  i>enny  was 
coming  from  for  my  tuition. 

"I  don't  expect  anything  to  be  given  to 
me  on  a  platter  just  because  I'm  colored." 
For  more  than  28  years  Mrs.  Robinson  has 
worked  as  an  inspector  with  International 
Harvester  Company.  But  in  the  last  eight 
years  she  has  spent  her  evenings  at  Indiana 
Central  College. 

Now  she  has  high  hopes  of  doing  some- 
thing relating  to  her  degree. 

■I'd  love  to  work  writh  minority  groups — 
the  American  Indian  or  the  Negro." 

Her  most  fervent  teachings  will  center 
around  the  need  for  an  education. 

"I'd  like  to  talk  to  all  the  children— not 
just  the  colored.  So  many  of  them  think 
that  all  is  Just  fun,"  she  says,  alluding  to 
some  voung  person's  lack  of  concern  for 
school.  -Why  if  it  hadn  t  been  for  Sputnik— 
what  would  our  future  have  been?" 

Again  she  refers  to  today's  youngsters  ex- 
pecting everj-thing  on  a  silver  platter"  and 
proposes  that  the  militants  of  the  civil  rights 
movement  are  in  this  category. 

"They  can  call  it  black  power  or  anything 
else  they  want  to.  but  the  power  is  educa- 
tion, 'nirough  that  we  can  get  green  power 
(money)  and  through  money  we  can  gain 
other  achievements." 

Mrs.  Robinson  has  come  a  long  way  since 
she  was  graduated  from  Public  School  No. 
13.  entered  Crispus  Attucks  High  School  in 
the  1920s  and  made  her  first  attempt  at 
higher  education  in  1933. 

She  is  a  member  of  the  drama  honorary 
•.society  at  Indiana  Central,  a  key  force 
in  Citizens'  Forum,  Inc.,  has  served  on  the 
Governor's  Commission  on  the  Status  of 
Women. 

She  also  is  a  tireless  worker  in  local  labor 
union  affairs  and  .says  one  day  she  would 
like  to  "go  to  Africa  as  an  ambassador  of 
good  will." 

The    trip,   she   explains,   would   be   under 

the  Social  Technical  and  Education  Program 

of  the  United  Automobile  Workers  (UAW). 

Asked  if  she  is  seeking  a  master's  degree 

she  replied: 

"Now  I'd  like  a  doctorate — I  guess  it's  just 
like  a  slide  because  you  jtist  want  to  keep 
going." 
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THE  HEAEHtCASTGR  RSTTIRES 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    MAS8ACHUSITTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSEfTATTVES 

Wednesday,  June  19,  1968 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  risen 
more  than  once  before  to  speak  of  my 
great  and  good  friend.  Dr.  Prank  L. 
Boyden.  the  outstanding  and  dedicated 
headmaster  of  Deerfleld  Academy.  Not 
least  among  these  occasions  was  our 
meeting  last  October  11.  At  that  time, 
many  of  my  colleagues  In  both  Chambers 
also  paid  tribute  to  the  beloved  head- 
master on  the  annoimcement  of  his  In- 
tention to  retire  from  the  academy 
which  he  had  headed  for  12  years. 

The  Rkcord  already  holds  the  ac- 
count of  his  life  of  dlstlngiilshed  service 
unparalleled  In  the  history  of  education. 
I  fear  that  more  words  can  little  add  to 
fulfilling  the  debt  all  of  us  owe  to  this 
humble  individual  possessed  of  a  quiet 
understanding. 

I  had  the  pleasiu^  of  nominating 
Prank  Boyden  In  April  for  the  New  ESig- 
land  Council  Award  for  an  individual  of 
singularly  distinfruished  service  which 
benefited  his  fellow  citizens.  I  could 
think  of  no  one  who  better  fulfilled  these 
qualifications. 

But  the  time  has  arrived.  Dr.  Prank 
Boyden  has  this  month  retired  from  the 
academy  he  loved  so  much  and  to  whose 
students  and  alumni  he  was  so  endeared. 
A  tribute  to  him  entitled  "In  Apprecia- 
tion" appearing  in  the  Greenfield  Re- 
corder of  Jime  11.  expresses  the  love  and 
debt  of  gratitude  felt  by  those  who  lived 
and  worked  closest  with  him.  I  am  sure 
that  it  will  not  be  the  last  tribute  to  this 
great  man  for  his  influence  will  long 
be  felt  and  his  service  to  other  universi- 
ties, his  town,  and  the  Nation  will  con- 
tinue. But  I  Insert  this  latest  expres- 
sion of  appreciation  in  the  Record  in  an- 
other attempt  to  put  in  words  what  this 
man  means  to  so  many. 

In  Appkzciation 

More  startling  event*  took  place  on  the 
world  news  scene  last  week  but  few  matched 
In  slgnlflcance  the  retirement  from  Deer- 
fleld Academy  leadership  of  Or.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  L.  Boyden. 

Oreat  men  from  the  fields  of  government 
and  education  have  waxed  eloquent  In  their 
tributes  to  the  Boydena.  Humanitarians,  so- 
ciologists and  public  flgures  for  the  past  sev- 
eral weeks  have  voiced  their  Individual  and 
collective  appreciation.  Graduates  of  the 
famous  school  have  sent  messages  of  love 
and  respect  to  the  couple  who  meant  so  much 
to  them. 

This  newspaper  today.  In  the  post-com- 
mencement hush  that  has  fallen  over  Deer- 
fleld's  meadows,  adds  an  editorial  note  of 
respect  smd  gratitude  for  many  years  of  as- 
sociation with  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Boyden.  Its 
staff  members — three  of  whom  are  numbered 
among  "Mr.  Boyden's  boys" — have  been  priv- 
ileged to  be  neighbors  over  the  years.  Many 
of  us  have  been  guests  and  have  shared  In 
ISeerfleld  activities. 

Newspaper  persons  are  Inclined  to  view 
the  world's  great  skeptically.  They  have  a 
different  relationship  with  such  f>ersons  than 
tb*t  of  the  reader.  They  see  public  figures 
offstage  and  In  private  times  of  Irritation, 
uncertainty  and  pettlneaa.  They  view  heroes' 
offguArded  momenta. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

We  have  found  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Boyden  to  be 
very  real  human  beings.  But  they  are  of  a 
special  type.  Both  possess  unusual  qualities 
of  humaneness  and  quiet  understanding 
that  set  them  apart.  They  have  had  the  abil- 
ity to  look  deeply  beneath  the  surface  of 
situations,  of  events  and  persons.  And  their 
own  Innate  goodneoa  has  allowed  them  to 
arrive  at  conclusions  that  were  both  logi- 
cal and  of  lasting  benefll. 

The  Boydens  are  not — and  never  have 
been — the  naive  little  folks  many  sophisti- 
cates have  delighted  In  picturing  them.  But 
they  have  not  allowed  their  own  intellects 
to  blind  them  to  the  verities  of  life  and  of 
human  nature.  In  their  quiet  fashion,  they 
have  challenged  the  vain,  the  stubborn  and 
the  selfish  thousands  of  times  over  the  years. 
Not  always  have  they  been  victorious  but 
their  triumphs  have  been  many  and  the  losers 
In  such  conflicts  have  eventually  gained  by 
the  lesson. 

Frank  and  Helen  Boyden  built  far  more 
than  a  Hue  school  at  Deerfleld  Academy.  They 
have  sent  out  Into  the  adult  world  thou- 
sands of  boys  and  girls  who  were  better  for 
their  experience  there.  By  their  personal  ex- 
amples, they  have  Instilled  In  the  hearts  of 
others  an  understanding  of  life's  real  values. 
Through  their  activities  as  citizens,  they 
have  encouraged  their  neighbors  to  make 
Franklin  County  a  more  humane  society. 

For  all  these  gifts  we  thank  them.  For  their 
kindnesses  we  make  known  our  lasting  ap- 
preciation. And  for  their  lessons  In  the  art 
of  living,  we  pledge  In  a  small  way  our  ef- 
forts to  spread  the  gospel  better  understand- 
ing among  men. 
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THE  POOR  PEOPLE'S  CAMPAIGN 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

or  CALiroufiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  19,  1968 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Friends  of  Poor  People's  Campaign,  an 
organization  working  to  coordinate  sup- 
port for  the  goals  delineated  by  the  late 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  and  the  Poor 
People's  Campaign  among  such  organi- 
zations as  Americans  for  Democratic  Ac- 
tion, American  Civil  Liberties  Union, 
Peace  Action  Council,  Women  for  Legis- 
lative Action,  SANE,  and  others,  has 
brought  to  me  approximately  600  peti- 
tions signed  by  over  6,000  concerned  In- 
dividuals. 

The  petitions  have  been  circulated  pri- 
marily in  Los  Angeles  and  other  southern 
California  communities,  but  signatures 
are  Included  also  from  other  parts  of 
California  and  other  Western  States. 

I  wish  to  commend  this  group  of  dedi- 
cated citizens  for  their  efforts  on  behalf 
of  those  who  seek  a  way  out  of  poverty 
and  despair.  At  their  request  I  am  pre- 
senting these  petitions  to  Speaker  Mc- 
CoRMACK  and  to  Chairman  Perkins  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

The  text  of  the  petition  is  as  follows: 

We,  the  people,  petition  our  OoTemment 
In  support  of  the  Poor  People's  Campaign: 
'to  end  war,  p>overty,  and  racism. 

Whereas,  the  richest  country  In  the  world 
spends  only  11%  of  Its  budget  for  health, 
education,  and  welfare;  and  79%  on  war* 
past,  present,  and  future  .  .  . 

And   becauM  of  these  reversed  priorities 


30  million  Americans  are  forced  to  lead  lives 
of  [>overty  and  despair — 

We.  the  undersigned,  therefore  urge  our 
elected  representatives  to  adopt  those  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders  which  would  create  two  million 
new  jobs,  provide  decent  living  standards  for 
all  who  cannot  work,  make  decent  housing 
available  to  low  and  middle-Income  families, 
and  desegregate  all  schools. 

Additionally,  we  urge  passage  In  full  of 
the  legislative  program  of  the  Poor  People's 
Washington  Campaign,  which.  In  the  name 
of  humanity  and  justice,  Is  calling  for  a 
bill  of  economic  and  social  rights. 

We  demand:  an  end  to  the  War  In  Viet- 
nam; a  commitment  to  justice. 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  1929-1968: 
"There  Is  nothing,  except  a  tragic  death  wish, 
to  prevent  us  from  re-orderIng  our  priorities, 
so  that  the  pursuit  of  peace  will  take  prece- 
dence over  the  pursuit  of  war.  There  Is 
nothing  to  keep  us  from  re-moldliig  a  re- 
calcitrant status-quo  with  bruised  hands 
until  we  have  fashioned  It  Into  a  brother- 
hood." 


RIOTS  BLAMED  ON  COMMUNISM 


HON.  EUGIO  de  la  GARZA 

or  TCXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  19,  1968 

Mr.  OE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
time  ago  the  Corpus  Chrlstl  Caller  Times 
of  Corpus  Christl,  Tex.,  carried  a  letter 
to  the  editor  from  Julio  L.  Morales,  of 
Kings ville,  Tex.  Mr.  Morales  Is  a  Cuban 
refugee.  I  submit  his  statement  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues,  as  follows: 

Riots  Blamid  on  Commttnisic 
EorroR.  THS  Cai.t.fr  : 

The  racial  upheaval  Is  making  America 
more  and  more  conscious  that  there  are  hid- 
den powers  working  In  Its  midst  to  destroy 
peace  and  order,  create  turmoil,  build  social 
cleavage,  turn  brother  against  brother  and 
make  this  a  hell  of  a  place  to  live. 

I  have  been  noticing  the  advance  of  the 
colored  minority  war  and  have  been  predict- 
ing to  my  friends  that  this  was  coming  up 
at  a  fast  step.  I  am  not  a  prophet.  I  am  just 
a  Cuban  refugee,  a  refugee  of  the  subterfuge 
tactics  of  communism,  that  socialist  mon- 
ster that  works  In  the  dark  and  never  lets 
down  till  you  wake  up  to  be  too  late. 

Editors  and  correspondents  are  trying  to 
look  for  an  explanation.  They  can't  under- 
stand why  we  should  have  a  civil  war  here. 
They  write  articles  full  of  beautiful  words 
asking  for  community  spirit,  common  sense, 
more  responsibility,  campaigning  for  love  of 
brother,  mutual  respect  among  different 
skin-colored  people  and  what  not.  What  a 
waste  of  typewriter  ribbon !  .  .  . 

Do  not  call  this  movement  an  extremist 
Negro  manifestation  or  a  reflection  of  poor 
people's  unrest.  Colored  people  are  good  at 
heart  and  capable  of  living  In  harmony  with 
their  white  brothers.  Don't  be  ridiculous. 
Don't  buy  a  gun  to  defend  your  store  or  your 
house.  The  rock  thrower  Is  not  being  pushed 
by  a  sentiment  of  discrimination.  Sadly 
enough  to  say  he  Is  the  xiseful  Idiot  of  the 
Communist  conspiracy  at  work. 

A'l  of  you  work  to  convince  your  colored 
brother  that  he  Is  being  dragged  Into  this 
civil  war  (that  has  cost  $150  million  In  De- 
troit) by  the  dark  hand  of  conmiunlsm.  I 
abhor  the  prospects  of  going  through  a  Com- 
miuklst  takeover  a  second  time. 

JUUO  L.   MORALXS. 

KnrosviLLK. 
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FREE  ENTERPRISE  AND  THE 
FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


HON. 


J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

or  n.oHiDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  19,  1968 


Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  recently  had  the  opportunity  to  read  a 
speech  delivered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Iowa,  the  Honorable  Jack 
Miller,  on  the  role  of  free  enterprise  in 
the  area  of  hospitalization. 

Senator  Miller,  in  speaking  before  the 
Federation  of  American  Hospitals  in  Cali- 
fornia, eloquently  depicted  the  impor- 
tant function  private  hospitals  play  in 
the  care  of  the  sick  and  the  injured  in 
our  society. 

I  am  personally  aware  of  the  great 
services  private  hospitals  and  their  dedi- 
cated staffs  perform  in  ray  district  of 
south  Florida  as  well  as  throughout  our 
great  Nation.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I 
commend  this  speech  by  Senator  Miller. 
It  will  give  my  colleagues  an  unusual  in- 
sight into  these  institutions  of  free  enter- 
prise and  the  humanitarian  work  in 
which  they  are  engaged: 

P^EE  Enterprise  and  the  Federal 
Government 
(By  U.S.  Senator  Jack  Miller.  Republican  of 
Iowa) 
I  am  both  pleased  and  highly  honored  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  appearing  on  the 
splendid  program  of  this,  your  second  na- 
tional convention. 

The  purpose  of  the  convention  stated  In 
your  convention  program  is  most  laudable 
and  worthy  of  the  support  of  any  professional 
organization.  And  it  is  deserving  of  the  praise 
of  all  tax-paying,  community-supporting  in- 
dividuals and  organizations. 

Over  the  past  twenty  years,  the  number  of 
proprietary  hospitals  has  decreased,  while  the 
number  of  nonprofit  or  tax  exempt  hospitals 
has  made  a  substantial  increase.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  the  number  otf  beds  in  proprie- 
tary hospitals  has  shown  a  rate  of  Increase 
equal  to  that  of  the  nonprofit  hospitals.  The 
conclusion  is  Inescapable  that  well-managed 
proprietary  hospitals  not  only  play  a  slgnlfl- 
cant  role  in  the  health  care  of  the  citizens  of 
many  of  our  communities,  but  there  is  a  fu- 
ture for  them — provided,  of  course,  that  fu- 
ture Is  not  jeopardized  by  future  events 
which  no  one  can  foresee  or  by  events  which 
can  be  foreseen  and  not  prevented  from  tak- 
ing place. 

Free   enterprise,   or   capitalism,   is  an   in- 
gredient of  the  American  Way  of  Ufe  which 
is  most  meaningful  to  me.  My  great  grand- 
father was  an  Iowa  grain  and  livestock  farm- 
er—and a  capitalist.  My  grandfather  was  a 
Nebraska  grain  and  livestock  farmer — and  a 
capitalist.  My  father  worked  for  over  forty 
years  for  one  of  our  large  corporations,  and 
of  course   he  served   those  who   had   risked 
their  capital  for  the  sake  of  profit.  I  began 
my  career  in  the  Washington,  DC,  headquar- 
ters of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  where 
my  job  was  to  help  see  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment  received   its   fair   share  of   profits. 
Then  I  taught  some  of  the  sons  of  capitalists, 
who  wanted  their  offspring  to  become  law- 
yers to  see  that  justice  wae  done  to  capital- 
ists. Next  I  was  a  practicing  tax  lawyer,  and 
my  Job  was  to  see  to  It  that  the  government 
received  no  more  than  its  fair  share  of  profits. 
And   now   I   am   In  Washington   again,   but 
never  did  I  dream   a  few  years  ago  that  I 
would  have  to  be  fighting  to  keep  this  mar- 
velous profit  system — capltallsm-free  enter- 
prise— from  being  eroded  away. 
The  economic  system  of  the  United  States 


has  always  been  capitalism.  It  Is  Inherent  in 
our  inalienable  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness.  The  concept  of 
"freedom"  includes  the  ownership  of  the 
means  of  production  and  the  right  to  the 
fruits  of  one's  labors  and  investment  in  busi- 
ness. This  is  why  the  capitalistic  economic 
system  is  properly  called  the  "free  enterprise" 
system.  Take  it  away,  and  freedom  is  taken 
away,  and  the  American  Way  of  Life  is  taken 
away. 

Naturally  our  freedoms  are  not  absolute. 
There  is  no  absolute  right  of  free  speech,  for 
example.  I  learned  a  long  time  ago  in  law 
school  that  freedom  of  speech  does  not  cover 
•abuse  of  free  speech  by  libel  or  slander,  or  by 
yelling  "fire"  in  a  crowded  theater  just  for 
kicks.  Our  capitalistic  economic  system  is  not 
the    absolute,   laissez-faire   type   which   was 
found  in  many  European  countries.  Rather, 
because  of  certain  government   restrictions 
such  as  the   anti-trust  laws,   and,  I  should 
add.  certain  government  assistance  in  many 
areas,  such  as  land  grants  to  railroads,  river 
and  harbor  development  for  water  and  barge 
transportation,  and  FHA  and  SBA  loans  to 
farmers    and    small    businessmen,    and    the 
unique  situation  where  many  of  the  workers 
in  plants  own  shares  of  stock  in  those  same 
plants — because  of  these  phenomena,  our  sys- 
tem is  more  familiarly   known  as  "people's 
capitalism".  Its  results  for  our  people,  not  to 
mention     others     in     numerous     countries 
around  the  world  which  have  received  our 
foreign   aid.   have   become   the   envy   of   the 
world.    Why    would   any    American    wish    to 
destroy  it? 

But  I  don't  need  to  remind  this  audience 
that  events  have  been  taking  place,  partic- 
ularly in  respect  to  our  federal  government, 
which  either  have  jeopardized  or  can,  if  not 
controlled,  jeopardize  our  economic  system. 
Some  historians  and  economists  tell  us  that 
the  growth  of  our  Central  Government  has 
been  spurred  by  technological,  economic,  and 
social  changes  which  have  brought  with  them 
new  conditions  and  new  problems.  But  there 
are  philosophers  and  students  of  character 
who  suggest  that  at  least  a  part  of  this 
growth  in  the  Central  Government — and  a 
very  significant  part — is  the  result  of  dimin- 
ishing understanding  and  appreciation  of 
our  heritage  of  freedom — of  loss  of  faith,  so 
to  speak,  in  those  guidelines  of  our  fore- 
bears—individual effort,  free  choice,  and  a 
willingness  to  take  risks  because  of  the  in- 
centive of  greater  abundance. 

This   appears   to   have   all   started   during 
the  depression  of  the   1930s.  Over  half  our 
population  has  been  born  since  that  period; 
and    although    these    yoimger    generations 
have  never  been  called  upon  to  demonstrate 
their  staying  power  in  a  period  of  hard  times, 
they  have  inherited  a  strong  desire  for  se- 
curity from  their  parents,  many  of  whom  had 
very  rough  going  during  the  depression.  The 
fear   among    the   people   generated   by    that 
catastrophe  became  the  prey  of  poliUcians, 
planners,  and  brain  trusters  who  were  quite 
ready,  veiling,  and  able  to  throw  away  a  one 
hundred  and  fifty  year  old  tradition  of  solid 
values  and  accomplishments  for  the  expedi- 
ence of  a  myriad  of  untried  ideas.  Some  of 
them  did  work.  Others  were  merely  given  the 
appearance  of  working.  Failures  were  quickly 
buried  by  new  ideas  and  new  hopes.  World 
War  II  came  along  and  rescued  the  theoreti- 
cians   from    their    tax    and   tax,   spend    and 
spend,  elect  and  elect  strategy  which  was  be- 
ginning to  crumble.  But  the  damage  to  our 
character   had   taken  root.  Those  who  were 
faithful  to  the  true  values  were  muted  by 
their  own  doubts  or  drowned  out  by  the  ad- 
vertising and  promotion  of  the  New  Deal,  the 
Pair  Deal,  the  New  Frontier,  and,  lately,  by 
the  so-called  Great  Society. 

Feelings  of  doubt  and  insecurity  of  the 
people  transferred  the  search  for  economic 
security  from  ourselves  to  the  Central  Gov- 
ernment, leading  to  all  kinds  of  federal  pro- 
grams and  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  federal  employees  to  administer 
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them.  In  the   last  seven  years,  578,(X)0  ci- 
vilians have  been  added  to  the  federal  pay- 
roll, and  your  federal  government  has  spent 
over  $55  billion  more  than  its  Income.  But 
the   feelings   of   doubt   and   insecurity   cer- 
tainly haven't  gone  away.  During  these  last 
seven  years  many  laws  and  programs  have 
been  enacted  by  a  Congress  which  has  existed 
not  as  an   independent,   coequal   branch  of 
our     government,     but     as     a     subservient 
rubber    stamp    of     the     Executive     Branch. 
The     sole     tests     of     some     of     these     laws 
and    programs    have    been:    Will    they    Ket 
results?   Are   they   constitutional?   The   test 
should  have  t>een:  "Assuming  they  will  get 
results    and    assuming    they    are    constitu- 
tional, will  they  strengthen  or  weaken  our 
national  character  as  a  people?" 

I  place  the  character  problem  first  in  this 
analysis,  because   it  is  basic   to  everything. 
More  directly  related  to  the  free  enterprise 
system  are  certain  activities  of  the  federal 
government    which    directly    compete    with 
private  industry  or  serve  to  undercut  it.  Let 
me  make  clear  that  this  is  not  a  criticism 
of  all  that  the  federal  government  does  with 
respect  to  the  private  sector.  Were  it  not  lor 
the    Small    Business    Administration,    many 
capitalistic  endeavors  would  not  have  been 
born  or  succeeded.  Were  it  not  lor  the  Fed- 
eral  Home   Loan   Bank   Board,   hundreds   of 
thousands  of   homes   would   not  have   been 
buitt  by  private  industry.  Were  it  not  for  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Act,  thousands  of 
investors  would  have  suffered  losses  of  mil- 
lions of  doUars.  But  when  the  federal  nov- 
ernment.   and   to   a   lesser   extent   the  slate 
and   local   governments,   competes   with   the 
very  system  it  was  established  to  serve  and 
protect,  there  is  cause  of  concern.   Most  of 
us  will  not  argue  with  the  operation  of  some 
business-type  activities  by  the  government, 
and  this  is  particularly  true  when  for  one 
reason  or  another  such  activities  cannot  be 
reasonably  carried  on  by  private  risk  capital. 
But  it  is  quite  another  matter  when  govern- 
ment moves  into  areas  already  occupied  by 
private  business.  Attempts  were  only  mildly 
successful  during  the  Elsenhower  Admmis- 
tratlon  to  get  the  federal  government  out  of 
some  of   the  more   than    19.000   commercial 
and  industrial  activities  into   which   it  had 
moved:  and  the  number  was  reduced  to  17.- 
000.  But  since  1960  the  number  has  climbed 
to  24,000.  They  cover  a  wide  range: 

The  generation  and  sale  of  electric  power: 
extending  credit  to  business  and  industry; 
the  manufacture  of  rum.  fertilizer,  helium, 
rubber,  lumber,  sleeping  bags,  false  teeth, 
flags,  and  ships;  rail,  air,  and  marine  trans- 
port, blueprinting,  printing,  and  bookbind- 
ing- the  operation  of  hotels  and  laundries; 
scrap  processing  and  tire  retreading;  baking, 
window  washing,  dry  cleaning;  and  so  on. 

A  report   by   the   Government   Operations 
Committee  of  the  Senate  in  1963  noted  that 
these  activities  were  capitalized  in  excess  of 
S12  billion;  other  reports  place  the  true  value 
at  figures  from  $30  bUHon  to  S150  billion.  In 
1965    these  federal  business  enterprises  con- 
tributed S5  billion  to  the  total  national  in- 
come and  employed  nearly  700,000  people.  In 
the  state  and  local  government  sectors,  busi- 
ness  activities    produced   $2.4    billion,   with 
employment  of  417.000.  As  a  percentage  of 
national  totals,  these  figures  are  not  large, 
but  their  steady  upward  growth  is  disturbing. 
Somewhat  related  to  government  competi- 
tion is  the  competition  by  tax  exempt  foun- 
dations and  organizations.  For  a  long  time  it 
has  been  the  policy  of  our  federal  govern- 
ment to  grant  an  income  tax  exemption  to 
non-profit  organizations  engaged  in  certain 
activities   beneficial   to   the   general    public, 
and  for  state  and  local  governments  to  grant 
income  and  property  tax  exemptions,  respec- 
tively, to  such  organizations.  The  underlying 
philosophy   has  been   that   were  it   not  for 
such  exemptions,  the  activities  could  not  be 
taken  over  by  private  enterprise  and  would, 
therefore,  have  to  be  carried  on  by  govern- 
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ment;  and  Uiat  It  woiUd  b«  better  not  to 
have  them  carried  on  bj  goremment.  I  xinder- 
stand  thla  U  a  senaltlve  area  for  proprietary 
hospitals,  many  of  which  voluntarily  ab*ort> 
some  of  the  cooununlty  problem*  without 
adequate,  and  sometimes  without  any,  com- 
pensation. But  I  must  point  out  that  this 
has  been  on  a  voluntary  and  not  a  compul- 
sory basis — Just  as  the  community  service* 
rendered  by  many  industrial  corporations 
have  been. 

Oovemment  regulation  of  certain  types  of 
public  utilities  is  another  large  area  of  con- 
tinuing controversy — not  so  much  any  more 
with  the  long-accepted  idea  that  basic  serv- 
ices to  the  general  public  should  be  fur- 
nished on  a  low-cost,  moderate  profit  basis — 
such  as  public  transportation,  telephone, 
electric,  water,  and  sanitation  services — not 
so  much  with  the  idea  iteelf  as  with  the 
rates  flzed  by  the  government.  Nevertheless, 
the  possible  abuses  of  a  monopoly  over  es- 
sential services  has  been  r^-garded  as  .sufllclent 
reason  for  allowing  reasonable  rates  to  be 
set. 

Members  of  Congress  are  becoming  Increas- 
ingly aware  of  a  somewhat  analogous  prob- 
lem tn  the  field  of  higher  education.  Here 
therr  are  very  few  institutions  which  are 
not  tax  exempt — either  because  they  are  non- 
profit or  governmental.  But  taxpayers  who 
send  their  children  to  the  non-profit  instltu- 
tloits  do  not  derive  direct  benefit  of  the  taxes 
paid  by  them  for  the  support  of  government 
Institutions,  so  that  tuition  and  other  costs 
are  generally  much  higher.  It  has  been  fore- 
cast that  most  of  these  private,  non-profit 
educational  institutions  will  be  in  a  serious 
financial  situation  a  few  years  from  now 
simply  because  of  the  competition  from  gov- 
ernment Institutions.  As  you  know,  the  de- 
mand for  tax  relief  of  parents  in  the  form  of 
an  income  tax  credit  has  been  very  loud,  and 
when  the  federal  budget  permits,  it  Is  my 
guess  this  demand  will  be  answered. 

Moving  closer  to  home,  cash  payments  by 
the  federal  government  in  the  broad  cate- 
gory of  health  amounted  to  over  $10  billion 
last  year.  Including  $2  4  billion  for  hospital 
and  medical  care  In  federal  facilities.  $4.6 
billion  for  grants  and  payments  for  hospital 
and  health  care  in  non-federal  facilities 
(most  of  this  under  the  Social  Security 
program),  and  $233  million  in  grants  under 
the  Hill-Burton  hospital  construction  pro- 
gram. These  are  all  monies  raised  from  the 
taxpayers.  Including  members  of  this  Federa- 
tion. To  the  extent  that  these  programs  are 
soundly  conceived  and  prudently  managed, 
there  will  not  be  any  complaints.  And  I  say 
this  even  In  your  case  with  respect  to  the 
Hill-Burton  program,  because  this  repre- 
sents only  a  very  minor  portion  of  the  $10 
billion  federal  health  bill  and  because,  prop- 
erly administered,  this  money  should  end  up 
only  in  facilities  required  to  meet  a  local 
need.  But  to  the  extent  that  these  programs 
are  not  soundly  conceived,  excessive,  and  im- 
prudently administered,  all  taxpayers  have 
a  right  to  complain — and  especially  those 
directly  affected. 

At  the  time  the  Administration's  Medi- 
care bill  was  passed  in  1965.  I  don't  recall 
a  single  member  of  Congress  who  did  not 
believe  that  there  was  a  necessary  and  proper 
role  for  government  to  play  In  seeing  to  It 
that  adequate  hospital  and  health  care  is 
provided  all  citizens,  especially  our  older 
citizens,  who  needed  It  and  who  could  not 
afford  to  pay  for  it.  The  split  came  over  the 
Administration's  philosophy  that  all  citi- 
zens over  65,  regardless  of  their  financial  re- 
sources, should  be  furnished  this  service  at 
the  expense  of  the  taxpayers.  This  new  con-  , 
cept  of  "social  Justice"  was  enacted  into 
law  with  great  haste  and  Inadequate  re- 
search and  study  by  the  Congress,  and  It 
will  b«  a  long  time  before  the  rough  spots 
will  be  Ironed  out. 

In  any  program  of  such  immensity,  It  Is 
imperative      that     considerable     discretion. 
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within  broad  guidelines  set  forth  In  the  law, 
be  placed  In  the  hands  of  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare.  Regula- 
tions are  supposedly  drawn  up  and  promul- 
gated by  the  Department  to  meet  In  specifics 
the  policies  reflected  In  the  law  and  Its  legis- 
lative history.  It  was.  of  course,  envisioned 
that  when  the  Medicare  program  went  Into 
operation  there  would  be  an  Increase  In  de- 
mand for  hospital  services,  and  with  the  tax- 
payers footing  the  bill  there  was  a  clear  In- 
tention on  the  part  of  Congress  that  these 
costs  not  be  excessive.  Unfortunately  this  In- 
tention was  emphasized — practically  to  the 
exclusion  of  a  correlative  Intention  that 
those  who  provided  the  services  should  re- 
ceive reasonable  reimbursement.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Department  drew  up  its  reimburse- 
ment formulae  under  a  policy  that  if  errors 
were  to  be  made,  they  had  better  be  made  on 
the  side  of  holding  down  the  costs  of  the 
program.  Nor  did  it  help  matters  when  It 
soon  became  evident  that  costs  of  the  pro- 
gram had  been  grossly  underestimated.  Some 
of  us  managed  to  obtain  passage  of  a  watered 
down  amendment  late  in  1966,  which  served 
to  prevent  downright  hardship.  Last  fall  we 
renewed  our  effort  to  legislate  a  reasonable 
and  uncomplicated  reimbursement  fomiula 
permitting  use  of  a  "per  diem"  basis,  but 
these  were  offset  by  an  Administration 
amendment  requiring  hospitals  receiving 
reimbursement  to  obtain  approval  of  future 
capital  expenditures  from  state  planning 
agencies.  In  the  case  of  non-profit  hospitals, 
this  was  bad  enough;  but  In  the  case  of  the 
proprietaries  it  was  unthinkable.  The  net  re- 
sult was  that  both  amendments  were  dropped 
In  conference. 

We  have,  at  least,  salvaged  a  promise  from 
the  Department  that  changes  in  the  reim- 
bursement formula  will  be  given  major  con- 
sideration this  year  after  audit  reports  cov- 
ering 18  months"  experience  have  been  re- 
ceived and  analyzed.  T'hls  does  not  meet  the 
point  that  in  the  meantime  hospitals  are  re- 
celvintf  inadequate  reimbursement  and  are, 
thereby,  absorbing  coets  which  should  be 
born  by  the  government.  Nevertheless,  those 
who  make  this  point,  including  your  speaker, 
are  not  presently  In  control  of  the  Adminis- 
tration or  the  Congress. 

I  have  been  advised  that  these  audit  re- 
p«ts  win  probably  have  been  received  and 
analyzed  by  mid-summer,  so  that  with  all 
hospitals  Joining  in  putting  on  the  pressure, 
we  may  hope  for  some  remedial  action  later 
in  the  session.  With  the  elections  coming 
on  this  fall,  however,  there  may  well  be  an 
early  adjournment,  so  no  delay  beyond  early 
summer  should  be  permitted  in  seeking  to 
advance  appropriate  legislation. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  repeat  what  I  said 
about  what  could  be  termed  the  "negative" 
policy  of  the  Congress  towards  costs  of  the 
Medicare  program.  I  am  fully  aware  of  the 
charges  that  have  been  made  towards  some 
of  the  HEW  officials  who  promulgated  the 
regulations.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  their 
attitude  was  to  drive  private  and  non-profit 
health  care  facilities  out  of  business  so  that 
the  government  would  take  them  over;  that 
the  health  care  program  of  Great  Britain 
was  the  end  objective.  TtUs  could,  of  course, 
happen — although  the  circumstances  leading 
to  the  British  system  are  not  at  all  similar 
to  those  of  the  United  States.  It  could  hap- 
pen if  those  elected  officials  in  our  govern- 
ment possess  a  philosophy  Inimical  to  the 
free  enterprise  system.  And  we  could  have 
nationalization  of  the  railroads,  the  steel 
Industry,  and  many  other  private  activities 
too — even  though  the  wretched  results  of 
such  a  take-over  are  present  In  Great  Britain 
for  all  to  see,  if  they  will  only  look.  But  to 
be  fair  about  it,  I  must  say  that  I  believe 
that  most  of  the  HEW  people  do  not  have 
this  objective  and  are  simply  trying  to  hold 
down  costs.  In  line  with  the  emphasis  of 
Congress,  until  reliable  data  are  avaUable. 
Wilbtu  Cohen,  Under  Secretary  of  HEW.  told 
me  Just  last  week  that  hs  belle vea  there  U 
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a  role  for  proprietary  hospitals  to  flU  In  the 
Medicare  field,  and  he  recognizes  that  by 
their  very  nature  aa  profit-making  institu- 
tions they  will  follow  the  incentive  to  adopt 
efficient  and  economical  operating  policies. 

Under  our  system  of  government,  we,  the 
people,  have  the  power  to  preserve  and  en- 
hance our  economic  and  political  Institu- 
tions— or  to  forfeit  and  even  destroy  them 
In  favor  of  the  very  abuses  of  power  from 
which  the  founding  fathers  fled  to  America. 
Thomas  Jefferson  once  said  that  the  success 
of  the  great  American  experiment  In  self- 
government  is  not  guaranteed  by  merely  the 
will  of  the  majority.  Rather,  he  said.  It  must 
be  by  the  will  of  the  enlightened  majority. 
In  our  country,  with  freedom  of  speech  .ind 
freedom  of  the  press,  despite  their  abuses, 
Including  undue  publicity  given  the  trouble- 
makers, draft  violators,  hippies,  flag  burners, 
and  other  disreputable  characters,  our  people 
have  the  ijest  opportunity  of  any  to  become 
Informed. 

I  hope  that  what  I  have  had  to  say  will 
make  a  small  contribution  toward  this  end. 
because  It  is  people  like  you  who  can  make 
the  difference  In  our  country's  future. 


STRONGER  GUN  CONTROLS 

NEEDED 


HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OBio 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesdav,  June  19.  1968 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
visions in  the  recently  passed  omnibus 
crime  bill  (HJl.  5037)  on  grun  controls 
are  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but  they 
are  far  from  adequate.  By  limiting  the 
coverage  to  handguns  only  and  excluding 
rifles  and  shotguns,  the  bill  does  not  pro- 
vide effective  firearms  control  legisla- 
tion. 

I  am  introducing  a  bill  today  to  impose 
restrictions  on  rifles  and  shotguns  paral- 
lel to  those  that  H.R.  5037  imposes  on 
handgtins.  These  provisions  prohibit 
mail-order  purchases,  sales  to  noiuresi- 
dents  and  sales  to  juveniles.  Second,  the 
proposed  bill  includes  provisions  to  con- 
trol the  interstate  shipment  of  ammuni- 
tion and  the  sale  of  ammunition  to  juve- 
niles, matters  omitted  altogether  in  HJl. 
5037. 

By  recognizing  the  Federal  responsi- 
bility to  control  the  indiscriminate  flow 
of  firearms  and  ammunition  in  inter- 
state commerce  this  bill  will  give  States 
and  local  communities  the  capacity  and 
the  incentive  to  enact  and  to  enforce 
their  own  gim  control  laws. 

The  tragic  death  of  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy  and  the  general  lawlessness 
which  prevails  in  our  Nation  today  points 
up  the  need  for  strong  gun  control 
laws — for  long  guns  as  well  as  hand- 
guns. At  the  same  time  this  legislation  is 
not  designed  to  place  an  undue  restric- 
tion on  law-abiding  citizens  with  respect 
to  the  acquisition,  possession,  or  use  of 
firearms  appropriate  to  the  purpose  of 
hunting,  trap  shooting,  personal  protec- 
tion, collecting,  or  other  lawful  activi- 
ties, nor  is  it  intended  to  discourage  or 
eliminate  the  private  ownership  of  fire- 
arms by  law-abiding  citizens  for  lawful 
purposes.  We  have  had  laws  requiring 
registration  of  automobiles  for  a  number 
of  years,  as  well  as  requirements  for  11- 
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censes  for  himting.  fishing,  and  various 
other  activities,  without  infringing  on 
the  rights  of  Americans.  Why  should  we 
not  have  similar  requirements  for  lethal 
weapons? 

I  trust  that  in  the  near  future  strong 
gim  control  legislation  will  be  enacted 
which  will  include  the  substance  of  my 
bUl.  

PLY  OLD  GLORY  ON  FLAG  DAY 


HON.  DAVE  MARTIN 


OF    NEBRASKA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  19.  1968 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  Insert  in  the  Record  an  essay  written 
by  a  19-year-old  young  man  from  Ox- 
ford, Nebr.,  which  was  printed  in  the  Ox- 
ford Standard  on  June  13,  1968,  entitled 
"Ply  Old  Glory  on  Flag  Day." 

In  these  times  when  patriotism  does 
not  seem  to  burn  as  fiercely  in  the  breasts 
of  American  citizens  as  in  former  days, 
I  think  it  is  well  to  reflect  on  the  contents 
of  this  very  fine  essay : 

Ply  Old  Glory  on  Flag  Day,  June  14 

We,  as  Americans,  especially  after  the  re- 
cent assassinations,  wonder  how  long  Amer- 
ica will  remain  the  "land  of  the  free  and  the 
home  of  the  brave  "  Too  many  people  claim 
there  is  nothing  they  can  do.  Never  has  a 
statement  indicated  more  of  a  myopia  on 
the  part  of  such  citizens.  The  least  we  can 
do  is  show  our  backing  for  our  nation. 

One  obvious  method  of  support  Is  simply 
to  fly  the  flag  that  others  burn.  The  pride 
Instilled  In  clt'zens  that  see  every  street 
lined  with  flags  far  outshines  the  contempt 
for  those  who  demonstrate  In  such  disgrace- 
ful ways. 

Unfortunately  Oxford,  with  many  other 
cities,  still  has  quite  a  ways  to  go.  On  Me- 
morial Day  Oxfordltes  flew  only  60  flags. 
Although  this  Is  ten  better  than  the  num- 
ber flying  on  the  4th  of  July  last  year,  it  Is 
still  a  very  poor  showing  for  several  reasons. 
Plrst  of  all.  on  the  4th  of  July  It  rained  part 
of  the  day,  and  even  then  many  people  re- 
ported they  would  have  flown  a  flag  if  they 
could  only  have  purchased  one.  The  Class  of 
1970  was  Informed  of  this  problem  and 
undertook  as  a  project  b  door  to  door  sale 
of  flags.  They  sold  seventy-five,  which  In- 
dicates at  least  that  many  flags  could  and 
should  be  flying  on  every  holiday.  But  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  class  reported 
not  a  single  person  In  Oxford  was  un-Amer- 
ican enough  to  refuse  to  purchase  a  flag, 
it  was  Just  that  90%  of  the  Oxfordltes  al- 
ready owned  a  flag.  If  that  Is  so,  citizens  of 
Oxford  should  be  flying  a  flag  from  every 
single  home.  To  fly  only  sixty  flags  In  a  town 
of  1300  with  100 ';'i  ownership  of  a  flag  Is 
only  an  Indication  of  complete  laxness  and 
unconcern.  It  Is  hypocritical  to  honor  the 
dead  at  Memorial  Day  services  and  then  re- 
turn home  while  your  flag  stays  In  the  closet. 

If  nothing  else,  the  business  district 
should  be  lined  with  flags  on  national  holi- 
days. They  should  set  a  good  example  in- 
stead of  the  reverse.  On  Memorial  Day  only 
nine  flags  flew  In  the  entire  business  dis- 
trict. Two  residential  streets  in  Oxford  flew 
more  flags  than  all  our  businesses.  These  two 
streets  and  the  fourteen  people  on  each  who 
had  enough  pride  and  ambition  to  honor 
their  nation,  along  with  thirty-two  others, 
are  to  be  commended.  Central  Street  and 
Ogden  Avenue  tied  as  the  most  American 
streets  In  Oxford.  Each  street  found  four- 
teen symbols  of  freedom  flying.  Hats  off  to 
a  minority  with  a  different  kind  of  demon- 
stration. 
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On  June  14th  our  nation  will  commem- 
orate Flag  Day,  honoring  the  adoptlor  of  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  by  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, June  14,  1777.  Let's  redeem  ourselves 
on  this  special  day  and  on  the  4th  of  July 
at  least.  Let's  see  how  many  flags  we  can 
fly  In  support  of  our  nation.  Let  those  that 
would  bum  the  very  symbol  that  grants 
them  freedom  of  dissent  know  that  the  ma- 
jority will  demonstrate  too,  but  In  a  differ- 
ent and  more  meaningful  way  the  disgust 
with  their  actions.  Let's  make  those  who  fly  a 
flag  be  the  majority  In  Oxford  rather  than 
the  dissenters.  Let  everyone  that  wants  to 
be  known  as  a  true  American  fly  a  flag  on 
June  14th.  All  eyes  will  be  watching  your 
home,  your  business.  As  the  late  Sen.  Robert 
Kennedy  said.  "Let  us  act!" 

May  God  truly  bless  America — Bruce  E. 
Wlmmcr. 


HOW  INJUSTICES  SHOULD  BE 
RIGHTED 


,   HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

OP    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday.  June  19.  1968 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  rioting  and 
civil  disobedience  are  subjects  that  are 
of  interest  to  all  of  us  today.  It  is  im- 
portant that  we  think  about  these  acts 
in  relation  to  the  future  of  our  judicial 
system. 

Several  weeks  ago  in  a  speech  to  the 
graduating  class  of  Southwest  Texas 
State  College.  Mr.  Leon  Jaworski,  dis- 
cussed this  problem.  These  remarks  are 
particularly  appropriate  .since  they  come 
from  a  member  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Law  Enforcement  and  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice,  the  chairman  of 
the  American  Bar  Association's  Commit- 
tee on  Crime  Prevention  and  Control,  the 
permanent  U.S.  member  to  the  World 
Court  of  Arbitration  at  the  Hague,  a 
member  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General's 
staff  during  the  War  Crimes  Trials  at 
Nuremburg  and  a  special  assistant  U.S. 
Attorney  General  from  1962-65. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  share  ex- 
cerpts from  Mr.  Jaworskl's  speech  with 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives : 

How  INJUSTICES   Should  Be  Righted 

(Houston  attorney  Leon  Jaworski,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  President's  Crime  Commission, 
spoke  last  week  to  the  graduating  class  of 
Southwest  Texas  State  College  about  the 
need  for  law  and  order.  Following  are  ex- 
cerpts from  his  talk.) 

(By  Leon  Jaworski) 

Tlie  new  order,  espoused  by  some  groups 
and  termed  "civil  disobedience"  and  the  old 
order,  which  mean  respect  for  law,  are  In- 
congruous. They  cannot  co-exist. 

If  civil  disobedience,  as  It  has  been  prac- 
ticed today.  Is  to  be  commonly  accepted,  the 
rule  of  law  will  disappear  to  be  replaced  by 
law  of  Individual  choice.  As  Americans, 
which  are  we  to  choose  and  which  are  we 
to  defend? 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  need  that  ex- 
ists to  correct  conditions  that  may  be  the 
roots  of  crime.  But  we  know  that  the  streets 
and  the  highways  and  the  campuses  and  the 
beaches  are  not  the  place  for  recourse  and 
that  under  our  constitutional  form  of  gov- 
ernment, recourse  must  be  sought  In  the 
legislative  halls  and  by  due  process  of  law. 

Permit  me  to  take  you  a  step  further. 
Whatever  be  the  movement  of  groups  of  our 
citzens  that  feel  maltreated,  their  acts  and 
conduct  must  be  consistent  with  the  funda- 
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mental  principles  that  underglrd  our  demo- 
cratic form  of  government. 

No  matter  how  Justified  these  motivations 
may  be  to  correct  existing  evils,  they  must 
be  conducted  within  the  framework  of  the 
laws  that  govern  society.  Illegal  procedures 
can  have  no  lasting  helpful  effect.  Let  me 
Illustrate. 

JUDICIAL    SYSTEM    CHALLENGED 

Every  lime  a  court  order  Is  disobeyed — each 
time  an  Injunction  Is  violated — each  occa- 
sion on  which  a  court  decision  is  flouted,  the 
effectiveness  of  our  Judicial  system  Is  chal- 
lenged. How  many  challenges  can  it  tolerate? 

It  takes  no  prophet  to  know  that  the  Judi- 
cial Institution  cannot  face  wholesale  viola- 
tions of  its  orders  and  still  retain  Its  efficacy. 
Has  It  ever  occurred  to  these  disciples  of 
civil  disobedience  that  once  they  weaken  the 
Judicial  system,  the  very  ends  they  seek  to 
attain  cannot  then  be  protected  or  preserved? 

Has  it  ever  davimed  on  the  civil  dlsobeycf 
that  he  may  gain  his  end  temporarily  but 
If  the  power  of  the  Judicial  institution  is 
decimated  In  the  process,  he  has  gained 
nothing  permanently.  He  has  won  the  battle 
but  lost  the  war. 

This  Is  so  because  the  .antagonist  of  the 
civil  dlsobeyer's  attained  objectives  may  de- 
cide to  violate  them,  and  if  there  no  longer 
is  a  court  with  authority  and  power  to  en- 
force the  rights  that  have  been  gained,  the 
victory  Is  an  empty  one.  Thus  his  undertak- 
ing, no  matter  how  conscientious,  was  seif- 
defeating. 

Our  Judicial  system  Is  not  without  its 
weaknesses,  but  It  still  stands  head  riiid 
shoulders  above  any  other  In  the  world.  Its 
procedures  and  functions  have  been  improved 
from  time  to  time  to  keep  pace  with  society's 
progress,  and  more  reforms  and  improve- 
ments will  need  to  be  accomplished.  But  its 
foundation — that  the  rule  of  law  must  pre- 
vail—must not  be  weakened  lest  we  find  our- 
selves drifting  toward  chaos. 

ATTnXTDE  SPAWNS  ILLS 

TlUs  nation's  present  attitude  toward  law 
and  order  has  brought  us  great  Ills.  The  crime 
rate  is  increasing  every  year.  Fifty  percent  of 
the  major  crimes  Is  committed  by  young 
people.  17  years  of  age  or  under. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  young  people 
emulate  older  people,  and  when  they  witness 
their  elders — some  of  them  In  high  official 
places — shout  their  defiance  of  court  orders 
and  laws,  they,  too.  adopt  a  disrespectful 
attitude  toward  what  we  used  to  refer  to  v.s 
the  supremacy  of  the  law. 

Our  attitude  as  a  nation  must  change — it 
must  revert  to  an  absolute  and  unveering 
regard  for  an  obedience  of  our  laws. 

Recently  I  read  some  comments  that  appear 
to  treat  rioting  as  an  accepted  means  of 
registering  grievances  and  seeking  redress.  I 
think  that  one  of  the  great  deficiencies  of 
such  comments  lies  In  the  failure  to  stress 
the  fundamental  principle  that  all  riots  are 
unlawful  and  that  every  participant  Is  a  law 
violator. 

One  can  be  In  complete  sympathy  with  the 
need  for  correcting  some  of  the  conditions 
that  exist  In  poverty-stricken  areas  but  the 
violence  of  rioting  and  its  concomitants  of 
looting  and  malicious  burning  must  never  be 
treated  as  a  substitute  for  the  taking  of  law- 
ful steps  to  correct  grievances. 

In  discussing  and  considering  riots,  we 
must  begin  wath  the  premise  that  rioting  is 
a  crime — that  it  is  lawless  conduct. 

If  every  group  of  Individuals  who  feel 
that  they  have  a  grievance  against  society 
should  resort  to  riots  to  correct  these  griev- 
ances, we  might  as  well  abolish  our  legisla- 
tive halls,  our  courts  and  our  municipal 
offices.  As  was  said  by  the  President's  Crime 
Commission.  "No  society  can  afford  to  toler- 
ate violent  and  dangerous  mass  crime." 

SAD    SPECTACLt    TN    CAPrrAL 

The  sad  spectacle  that  occurred  in  Wash- 
ington in  recent  weeks  requires  reassessment. 
A  riot  was  in  progress  and  for  hours  par- 
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ttclpanta  were  busying  themselves  tn  enter- 
ing stores,  picking  up  various  items,  carry- 
ing them  to  their  cars  and  blatantly  and 
defiantly  hauling  off  this  merchandlae. 

ThU  has  happened  at  other  places,  as  well, 
but  to  me  It  seems  especially  shocking  to  see 
this  wholesale  looting  in  our  nation's  capital. 

Are  we  endorsing  a  standard  of  conduct 
that  approves  the  obtaining  of  goods  and 
merchandise  we  covet,  but  do  not  wish  to 
pay  for,  by  the  medium  of  Joining  In  a  riot? 

Are  we  thereby — by  becoming  rioters — ob- 
taining a  license  to  steal  all  that  we  can  haul 
away?  This  is  a  new  way  of  committing  a 
crime  and  obtaining  Immunity  from  prose- 
cution. 

But  I  can  find  no  better  authority  on  the 
subject  of  rioting  than  Judge  Robert  B. 
Watts  of  the  Municipal  Court  of  Baltimore — 
a  prominent  Negro  Jurist — who  pointed  to 
the  Inescapable  conclusion  that  "Rioting  and 
lawlessness  cannot  achieve  lasting  correction 
In  the  injustices  from  which  minority  groups 
suffer."  Then  he  added.  "The  most  effective 
and  permanent  solutions  to  our  problems 
are  to  be  found  within  the  political  and 
legal  framework  of  our  government,  as  we 
work  together  in  partnership  with  concerned 
citizens  of  all  races  and  creeds." 


H.R.  17980,  A  BILL  TO  REQUIRE  THE 
PAYMENT  OP  INTEREST  ON  TAXES 
WITHHELD  FROM  WAGES  OR 
PAID  AS  ESTIMATED  TAXES 


HON.  WILUAM  HENRY  HARRISON 

or    WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  19.  1968 

Mr  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
introduced  legislation  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
that  interest  shall  be  paid  on  amounts 
withheld  from  wages  for  purposes  of  the 
Federal  income  tax  and  on  certain 
amounts  paid  by  individuals  as  estimat- 
ed Income  tax. 

Our  present  withholding  tax  system  Is 
derived  from  the  Current  Tax  Payment 
Act  of  1943.  This  legislation  was  enacted 
to  expedite  the  collection  of  revenues 
needed  for  the  war  effort  as  well  as  to 
place  taxpayers  generally  on  a  pay-as- 
you-go  basis.  Prior  to  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation,  the  taxpayer  paid  taxes 
Incurred  in  the  previous  year  out  of  his 
current  income. 

The  withholding  system  is  supple- 
mented by  declarations  and  quarterly 
payments  of  estimated  tax.  In  general, 
these  are  only  required  when  the  full  tax 
liability  is  expected  to  exceed  withheld 
tax  by  more  than  $40. 

For  the  majority  of  the  taxpayers  who 
derive  their  income  from  wages  and  sal- 
aries, withholding  is  adequate  to  meet 
their  tax  liability.  However,  in  the  case 
of  farmers,  professional  people,  land- 
lords, merchants  and  others  who  are  not 
subject  to  withholding,  taxes  must  be 
paid  or  an  estimated  basis.  These  Indi- 
viduals, even  if  they  pay  the  exact 
amount  of  their  accrued  tax  liability, 
have  the  use  of  their  income  for  several 
additional  months  as  compared  to  the 
wage  earner,  because  they  make  their 
payments  at  the  end  of  the  quarter  in 
which  they  earned  the  income.  More- 
over, generally  they  can  underpay  their 
tax  up  to  20  percent — 33%  percent  In 
the  case  of  farmers  and  fishermen — and 
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incur  no  penalty.  Only  If  the  taxpayer 
underpays  his  tax  by  more  than  a  spe- 
cific amount  Is  he  subject  to  interest 
payments.  In  some  Instances  he  can  even 
underpay  by  more  than  20  percent  de- 
pending on  his  previous  year's  tax  lia- 
bility and  escape  an  interest  penalty. 

Thus,  not  only  is  the  individual  who  Is 
exempt  from  withholding  able  to  use  his 
gross  income  longer  than  the  wage  earn- 
er, he  can  often  underpay  his  current 
tax  liability  without  penalty.  Although 
these  underpayments  would  be  relatively 
small  in  the  case  of  the  family-type 
farmer  or  middle-income  professional 
man,  for  the  operator  of  the  large  mech- 
anized farm  or  the  high-fee  lawyer  or 
public  relations  man,  thousands  of  dol- 
lars could  be  involved.  Of  course  these 
taxes  must  eventually  be  paid.  But  in  the 
meantime,  the  taxpayer  has  the  use  of 
these  funds  for  short-term  investment. 
This  compounds  the  injustice  to  the 
average  wage  earner. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  deprive  a  re- 
sponsible taxpayer  who  would  be  more 
than  willing  to  meet  his  tax  requirements 
on  the  date  his  taxes  are  due  of  the  in- 
terest he  would  have  earned  if  he  had 
been  able  to  invest  and  earn  interest  on 
the  money  withheld. 

The  Government  has  recognized  to  a 
small  degree  the  unfairness  of  retaining 
a  taxpayer's  money  when  a  refimd  is  due 
on  his  income  tax.  Under  current  provi- 
sions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  in- 
terest is  allowed  on  refimds  from  the 
date  of  overpayment  to  no  more  than  30 
days  before  the  date  of  the  refund  check 
except  that  no  interest  is  allowed  on  a 
refund  made  within  45  days  after  the 
date  the  tax  was  due  or  45  days  from  the 
date  of  filing,  whichever  is  later.  The  rate 
of  interest  paid  on  overpayments  is  6 
percent. 

My  proposed  legislation  would  extend 
this  reasoning  to  Include  the  payment  of 
interest  after  the  close  of  the  taxpayer's 
taxable  year  at  a  rate  of  3  percent  on 
amounts  withheld  from  wages  or  paid  as 
estimated  taxes.  The  administrative 
costs  of  this  procedure  should  be  negli- 
gible, merely  requiring  adjustments  in 
the  machine  processes  currently  em- 
ployed. My  bill  provides  what  I  consider 
to  be  the  simplest  method  for  paying  this 
Interest — a  credit  against  the  taxes  to  be 
paid.  However,  if  desired,  alternatives 
could  be  provided  as  they  are  currently 
for  tax  refimds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  me  the  payment  of  no 
interest  at  all  while  having  the  use  of 
someone  else's  money  is  usury  in  reverse. 
Not  only  does  the  Government  benefit 
unjustly  from  the  interest-free  use  of 
that  part  of  the  taxpayer's  income  with- 
held for  payment  of  his  tax  liability,  it 
overwithholds  billions  of  dollars  each 
year  on  which  it  pays  no  interest.  The 
number  of  taxpayers  subjected  to  over- 
withholding  and  the  amount  of  over- 
withholding  increase  each  year.  Even 
though  the  Tax  Adjustment  Act  of  1966 
tvas  partially  designed  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  overwithholding,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  reported  that  in  fiscal 
year  1967  the  number  of  returns  sub- 
jected to  overwithholding  and  the 
amount  of  overwithholding  exceeded  the 
1966  levels.  In  fiscal  year  1967  refunds 
amounted  to  nearly  $8  billion  for  nearly 
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48  million  taxpayers.  The  Government 
was  required  to  pay  less  than  $30  million 
Interest  to  taxpayers  who  were  not  re- 
funded their  overpayments  within  the 
time  stipulated  by  the  law.  This  is  In- 
deed little  compensation  for  the  use  of 
money  which  rightfully  belonged  to  the 
taxpayers,  who  could  have  earned  sub- 
stantially higher  interest  income  if  they 
had  been  able  to  invest  these  funds  on 
Interest  yielding  investments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  to  take  steps  to 
eliminate  this  inequity  from  our  tax 
structure.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  in  working  for  hearings  and 
prompt  passage  of  this  legislation. 


THE  QUESTION  OP  QUOTAS 


HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  nxjNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  19,  1968 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  events 
of  recent  months  have  given  rise  to  a 
growing  concern  over  an  apparent  return 
to  identification  of  persons  by  race  under 
the  concept  that  such  identification  helps 
to  preserve  racial  "identity." 

There  was  a  day  when  such  identifi- 
cation was  viewed  as  a  symptom  of  rac- 
ism, and  for  this  reason,  racial  identifi- 
cation was  eliminated  from  job  applica- 
tion forms,  hospital  records,  and  the  like. 
Now,  it  appears,  some  who  once  opposed 
racial  identification  are  advocating  a 
return  to  the  practice. 

Prof.  Daniel  P.  Moynihan  recently 
addressed  himself  to  this  subject  in  a 
commencement  speech  at  the  New  School 
for  Social  Research.  I  offer  Professor 
Moynihans  speech,  entitled  "On  the 
Question  of  Quotas. "  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

On  the  Question  or  Quotas 
(Commencement  address  by  Prof.  Daniel  P. 

Moynihan  at   the  New  School   for   Social 

Research.  June  4,  1968) 

There  Is  to  be  encountered  In  one  of  the 
Disraeli  novels  a  character  described  as  "a 
man  distinguished  for  Ignorance,  as  be  had 
but  one  Idea,  and  that  was  wrong."  I  fear 
that  much  the  same  Judgment  would  have  to 
be  made  of  a  commencement  orator  at  a 
typical  undergraduate  institution  who  sup- 
poses that  the  graduating  seniors  had  as- 
sembled In  the  quest  of  enlightenment,  as 
against  deliverance.  This,  happily,  is  not  the 
case  with  commencement  at  The  New  School, 
in  that  for  so  many  of  your  scholars  the 
occasion  neither  ends  nor  begins  anything, 
but  is  rather,  a  point  In  a  Journey  long  since 
begun,  and  not  ever,  entirely,  to  be  finished 
save  as  life  itself  comes  to  a  close.  Which  em- 
boldens me  to  forsake  the  local  enthusiasms 
and  moral  generalizations  which  characterize 
this  last  lecture  and  speak  to  a  subject  oi 
Social  Research. 

One  of  the  more  conspicuous,  but  some- 
how least  commented  upon  developments  of 
recent  years — one  could  almost  say  months, 
such  has  been  the  pace  of  change — has  been 
the  marked  reversal  In  opinion  In  what  are 
generally  seen  as  liberal  circles  on  the  sub- 
ject of  decentralized  government  and  racial 
quotas.  For  a  good  half  century  now — longer 
than  that.  In  truth — liberal  opinion  has  held 
quite  strong  views  on  these  Issues,  and  they 
are  almost  wholly  negative.  Nor  have  these 
views  been  In  any  sense  marginal.  Quite  near 
to  the  core  of  the  lll>eral  agenda  In  the  period 
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that  continued  almost  to  this  moment  we 
find  two  propositions : 

The  first  is  that  local  government  is  con- 
servative or  even  reactionary.  Such  nostalgia 
is  might  have  persisted  about  New  England 
town  meetings   was  seen  to  be   historically 
obsolete   and   ethnically   Inapplicable.   Local 
government  here  in  New  York,  for  example, 
was  known  to  be  run  by  Irishmen,  who  were 
bosses  wielding  vast  but  Illegitimate  power, 
placing  unqualified  men  on  pubMc  payrolls, 
consorting  with  criminals,  and  lowering  the 
standards  of  public  life.  In  the  south,  local 
Kovernment  was  in  the  hands  of  racists,  who 
systematically   excluded   Negroes   from  par- 
ticipation in  public  affairs,  nnd  much  eUe  as 
well  One  gathers.  It  was  assumed,  that  Inas- 
much as  so  little  was  heard  from  those  local 
governments  elsewhere   that  It  was  In  the 
hands  of  dim  men.  whom  no  one  knew.  Hence 
the  great  thrust  of  liberal /intellectual  politi- 
cal effort,  and  central  to  liberal/Intellectual 
political  opinion,  was  the  effort  to  raise  the 
level  at  which  governmental  decisions  were 
made  above  that  of  state  and  local  govern- 
ment, to  that  of  the  Federal  government. 

The  great  and  confirming  successes  of  that 
effort  were,  of  course,  the  administrations 
of  Woodrow  Wilson  and  PrankUn  D 
Roosevelt.  "States  Rights"  became  a  symbol 
of  reaction.  Distinguished  public  servants 
such  aa  Paul  Appleby  developed  the  doctnne 
that  those  who  Insisted  that  this  or  that 
governmental  activity  was  best  carried  out  at 
the  local  level,  were  In  fact  opposed  to  such 
activity,  and  confident  that  in  actuality,  the 
local  government  woxUd  do  nothing.  E.  E. 
Schattschnelder  explained  the  whole  thrust 
of  liberal  politics  In  terras  of  the  effort  to 
raise  the  level  at  which  decisions  were  made. 
And  these  views  had  consequences. 

Not  three  years  ago.  for  example,  when  It 
appeared  that  the  Johnson  administration 
was  about  to  come  forth  with  a  proposal  for 
revenue-sharing  with  State  governments— 
the  well-known  Heller-Pechman  plan— the 
proposal  was  vetoed  by  the  labor  movement 
on  grounds  that  giving  more  resources  to 
local  powers  could  only  strengthen  the  forces 
of  conservatism  and  reaction. 

The  second  general  theme  of  which  I  spoke 
had  to  do  with  the  whole  issue  of  ethnic, 
racial  (If  one  wishes  to  make  a  distinction 
between  those  two),  and  religious  hetero- 
geneity. These  were  matters  which  liberal 
opinion  firmly  held  ought  not  to  be  subjects 
of  public  moment  or  acknowledgement. 
Bather  like  politics  and  women  are  proscribed 
as  matters  of  conversation  in  a  Naval  ofHcers' 
mess  It  was  accepted  that  such  categories 
existed,  and  given  the  doctrine  of  freedom 
of  conscience,  accepted  that  religious  diver- 
sity would  persist,  but  In  general,  opinion 
looked  forward  to  a  time  when  such  distinc- 
tions would  make  as  little  difference  as  possi- 
ble and  certainly  aspired  to  the  complete 
disappearance  of  ethnic  distinctions,  which 
were  felt  to  have  little  if  any  validity. 

Further,  the  IdentlficaUon  of  persons  by 
race  was  seen  as  nothing  more  or  less  than  a 
manifestation  of  racism.  Andrew  Greeley  has 
recently  speculated  that  the  historians  of, 
say  the  23rd  or  24th  century  looking  back  to 
this  time  wlU  find,  apart  from  the  great  pop- 
ulation increase  In  the  world,  and  its  west- 
ernization and  industrialization,  that  quite 
the  most  extraordinary  event  was  the  fusing 
of  cultures  in  the  American  republic. 

The  historians  of  the  future  will  find  It 
hard  to  believe  that  It  oould  have  happened 
that  English,  Scotch,  and  Welsh.  Irish.  Ger- 
mans. Italians,  and  Poles,  Africans,  Indians, 
both  Eastern  and  Western,  Frenchmen.  Span- 
iards Finns,  Swedes,  Liebanese,  Danes,  Ar- 
menians, Croatians,  Slovenians.  Greeks,  and 
Luxembourgers.  Chmese.  Japanese,  PhlUp- 
pinos.  and  Puerto  Rlcans  would  come  to- 
eether  to  form  a  nation  that  not  only  would 
survive,  but,  all  things  considered,  survive 
reasonably  well. 

I   further  suggest  that  the   historians   of 
the  future  will  be  astonished  that  American 


sociologists,  the  product  of  this  gathering  in 
of  the  nations,  could  stand  In  the  midst 
of  such  an  astonishing  social  phenomenon 
and  take  It  so  for  granted  that  they  would 
not  bother  to  study  It.  ,  ,    , 

I  quite  agree  with  this,  largely  as  I  feel 
that  future  historians,  reUeved  of  our  19th 
century  preoccupation  with  the  appearance 
of  industrialization  and  the  Issue  of  who 
would  control  the  artifacts  thereof,  a  preoc- 
cupation in  other  words,  with  issues  such 
as  capitalism,  socialism,  and  democracy,  will 
also  see  that  the  turbulence  of  these  times 
has  had  far  more  to  do  with  ethnic,  racial, 
and  reliRious  affiliation  than  with  these  other 
issues  I  .-ipoke  at  an  occasion  such  as  this  a 
year  ago  at  Wheaton  College  and  entitled  my 
remarks  "The  Age  of  Ethnicity"  arguing,  per- 
haps a  bit  too  confidently : 

"Time  and  again  over  the  past  quarter  cen- 
tury when  states  have  been  brought  to  the 
brink  of  war  or  beyond,  conflict  has  turned 
on  the  emerging  demands  and  enduring 
hatreds  of  peoples,  defining  themselves  in 
terms  of  race,  ethnicity  and  religion,  giving 
expression  to  subtle,  powerful  and  persisting 
drives  often  so  clearly  contrary  to  'rational 
self  interest  as  to  make  the  idea  of  Economic 
Man  assume  the  quality  of  a  myth  not  greatly 
different  in  murklness  and  Intent  from  the 
notion  that  the  Emperor  Jones  could  only 
be  dispatched  with  a  silver  bullet." 

Greeley  cites  the  Judgment  of  a  colleague 
that  the  senior  sociologists  of  our  time  have, 
in  truth,  "repressed  the  possibility  of  ethnic 
research  from  their  consciousness  because  of 
their  own  profound  ambivalence  about  their 
personal  ethnic  background."  I  can  well 
imagine  this  to  be  so— certainly  when  Gl^er 
and  I  entered  the  field,  arguing  the  durabil- 
ity and  by  inference,  the  legitimacy  of  these 
allegiances— the  reception  in  many  quarters 
was  hardly  cordial.  I  am  sure  your  own 
Horace  Kallen  has  had  a  not  dissimilar  ex- 
perience. But  I  would  argue  that  much  of 
this  academic  discomfort  reflected  the  wide- 
spread opinion  in  secular  circles  that  these 
are  matters  one  does  not  talk  about. 

Beginning  with  the  New  Deal,  Federal  leg- 
islation began  prohibiting  discrimination 
based  on  race  and  religion,  and  this  move- 
ment increasingly  took  the  form  of  forbid- 
ding acknowledgment  even  of  the  existence 
of  such  categories.  In  New  York,  for  example, 
a  prospective  employer  simply  may  not  ask 
to  know  the  religious  or  ethnic  affiliation  of 
an  employee.  A  dean  of  admissions,  as  I  un- 
derstand It,  may  not  ask  for  a  photograph 
of  an  applicant.  The  culmination  of  this 
movement,  and  to  my  mind  given  Its  in- 
sistence on  absolute  equality  In  competition, 
the  highwater  mark  of  Social  Darwinism  in 
the  United  States  was,  of  course,  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Now  of  a  sudden,  all  this  has  changed. 
The  demand  for  decentralization  of  govern- 
ment, and  local  participation  In  decision 
making  about  even  the  most  global  issues, 
has  become  almost  a  leading  issue  with  lib- 
eral thinkers  and  politicians.  Distrust  of 
Washington,  once  the  sure  giveaway  of  a  con- 
servative or  reactionary  mind,  has  become  a 
characteristic  stance  of  forward  looking 
young  men.  , 

And  now,  ethnic  quotas  have  reappeared, 
although  primarily  in  terms  of  racial  quotas. 
That  which  was  specifically  forbidden  by  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  Is  now  explicitly  ( albeit  cov- 
ertly) required  by  the  Federal  government. 
Employers  are  given  quotas  of  the  black  em- 
ployees they  will  hire,  records  of  mlnority- 
eroup  employment  are  diligently  maintained, 
and  census  repeatedly  taken.  In  universities 
in  particular,  the  cry  has  arisen  for  racial 
quotas,  roughly  representative  of  population 
proportions.  In  both  faculties  and  student 
bodies  and  the  proposal  Is  most  ardently 
supported  by  those  who  would  have  them- 
selves considered  most  advanced  In  their  so- 
cial thinking. 

It  would  seem  to  me  altogether  to  be  ex- 
pected that  this  process  will  continue  and 
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come  to  be  applied  to  all  the  most  visible  In- 
stitutions of  the  land,  starting,  of  course, 
with  those  that  are  most  sympathetic  to 
social  change,  and  therefore,  most  vulner- 
able to  such  pressures,  and  gradually  grown 
more  legitimate,  extended  to  the  more  re- 
sistant centers. 

What   on  earth   happened?   Takmg   these 
developments  in  the  order  that  I  listed  tuem, 
one    can   perceive    at   least   two   .sources   cl 
the    thrust    toward    decentralization,    both 
of  which,  can,  I  feel,  properly  be  described 
as    the    result    of    a    learning    process,    and 
on  that  ground  to  be  welcomed.  The  first 
Is    the    discovery    by    liberal    middle    cUiss 
America  that  many  of   the   institutions  ot 
worklni?  class  politics  served  important  una 
legitimate    purposes,     and    that    once     de- 
stroyed, a  vacuum  was  created  that  required 
that  the  energetic  elements  of  the  society— 
the  liberal   middle  classes — move  In. 

Having  destroyed  the  power  of  the  local 
bosses,  we  learn  that  the  people  feel  power- 
less Having  put  an  end  to  patronage,  and 
established  merit  systems  in  civil  service, 
we  find  the  poor  and  imqualiflcd  are  with- 
out jobs.  Having  banished  felons  from  public 
employment,  we  find  enormous  numbers  of 
men  who  need  Jobs  have  criminal  records. 
Having  cleaned  up  the  police  force,  we  find 
that  crime  is  run  by  the  Mafia  (or  whatever 
Is  the  current  term  for  slandering  ItaUans), 
instead  of  the  cops.  :vs  was  the  case  in  the 
Idyllic  days  of  Lincoln  Steffen's  youth. 

Hence  a  return  to  local  organization,  and 
enthusiasm  ever  so  slightly  tinged  (to  no 
very  great  harm.  I  shouldn't  think),  with 
the  elitism  of  the  middle  class  liberal/radi- 
cal who  now,  as  always,  is  confident  that  he 
is  capable  of  running  anything  better  than 
anyone  else,  even  to  running  a  slum  neigh- 
borhood. After  all.  a  good  deal  of  neighbor- 
hood organization  is,  in  fact,  little  more 
than  the  old  middle  class  thing  of  trying 
to  obtain  political  power  by  indirect  means. 
Thus  to  ray  knowledge,  there  is  hardly  a 
single  significant  elected  or  appointed  po- 
litical. Judicial,  or  admlnLstratlve  office  in 
Harlem  that  is  not  held  by  a  Negro  But 
middle  class  radicals  continue  to  insist  the 
people  there  are  powerless,  not  the  least, 
one  fears,  because  the  one  type  who  is  neicr 
elected  is  the  middle  class  radical. 

On  a  different  level.  I  believe  it  Is  also 
clear  that  the  movement  towards  decentral- 
ization has  arisen  largely  from  the  emerRence 
of  what  James  Q.  Wilson  has  called  the 
bureaucracy  problem,  the  fact,  that  "There 
are  inherent  limits  to  what  can  be  accom_- 
Dlished  by  large,  hierarchical  organlzaUons. 
Although  Max  Weber  explained  to  us  why 
laree  bureaucracies,  once  established,  would 
work  for  themselves  rather  than  the  putative 
oblects  of  their  concern,  it  was  not  until  the 
bureaucracies  were  established,  and  women 
tried  to  do  something  with  them,  that  any 
great   number   of   persons   came   to  see   the 

point.  ^     . 

Interestingly  enough,  this  seems  to  have 
happened  in  the  Soviet  Union  at  about  the 
same  time  as  in  the  United  States.  For  cer- 
tain it  is  an  endemic  mood  among  men  who 
went  to  Washington  with  John  F.  Kemiedy. 
It  is  not  just  a  matter  of  the  dynamics  of 
laree  organizations,  but  also  of  the  ambltlous- 
ne^  of  our  societies.  As  Wilson  continues. 
"The  supply  of  able,  experienced  executives 
Is  not  increasing  nearly  as  fast  as  the  num- 
ber of  problems  being  addressed." 

I  wish  I  could  say  that  thinking  has  got 
any  further  than  this,  but  I  dont  see  that 
It  has.  at  least  in  any  generalized,  political 
way  We  start  with  the  idea  that  you  can  t 
run  everything  from  Washington,  and  that 
leads  us  one  step  to  the  notion  that  you  will 
have  to  run  things  locally.  But  this  of  course 
U  merely  liberal,  or  if  you  will.  Christian 
optimism.  Dan  Bell  keeps  reminding  us  of  the 
Talmudic  proposUion  that  merely  because  a 
problem  can  be  shown  to  exist,  it  does  not 
follow  that  there  Is  a  solution. 

We   have   given,   for   example,    almost    no 
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thought  to  the  role  of  those  bureaucntcles 
as  such.  I,  for  example,  am  much  Impressed 
with  Irving  Krlstors  contention  that  the 
large  munlclp*!  bureaucracies  at  the  present 
tune  are.  m  fact,  the  single  most  Important 
avenue  open  to  Negroes  for  advancement  In 
an  integrated  setting,  and  that  school  de- 
centralization win  put  an  end  to  this.  As  I 
am  presently  in  a  mood  of  being  deeply 
skeptical  of  the  powers  of  schooling  to  bring 
about  sodal  change.  I  am  not  at  all  pleased 
at  the  prospect  of  exchanging  a  turgid  but 
thoroughly  Integrated  (I  am  sorry:  I  believe 
that)  bureaucracy  run  from  Livingston  Street 
for  a  turbulent  If  possibly  creative  set  of  seg- 
regrated  bureaucracies.  I  have  made,  to  my 
cost,  the  same  general  p>olnt  about  the  Armed 
Forces  as  an  avenue  to  advancement  In  an 
Integrated  organization  for  Negroes,  and  I 
now  find  that  militant  liberals  and  radicals 
seem  bent  on  destroying  both  systems. 

I  would  hope  and  expect  that  before  long 
we  will  begin  transforming  some  of  the  pres- 
ent Impulses  on  this  subject  into  serious 
thought,  research,  and  experiment  on  the 
question  of  how  to  administer  a  big  democ- 
racy. 

BUt  It  U  with  the  question  of  quotas  that 
I  am  ihost  concerned.  As  I  am  almost  certain 
to  be  misunderstood:  that  appears  to  be  an 
occupational  hazard  in  this  field  (and  I 
would  serlovisly  suggest  that  the  training  of 
any  social  scientist  in  years  to  come  should 
Include  something  equivalent  to  the  proc- 
esses by  which  psychiatrists  are  taught  to 
anticipate  and  accept  hostility),  let  me  offer 
a  word  or  two  by  way  of  credentials. 

I  believe  it  fair  to  say  that  I  have  been  one 
of  a  smallish  band  of  sociologists  and  politi- 
cal scientists  who  have  Insisted  that  race, 
ethnicity,  and  religion  were  and  are  relevant 
and  functional  categories  in  American  life. 
I  accept  fully,  as  does  Oreeley.  the  Webertan 
analysis  of  E.  K  Francis  that  the  ethnic  col- 
lectivity represents  an  attempt  on  the  part 
of  man  to  keep  alive  during  their  pilgrimage 
from  gemeinahaft  to  gesseUchaft.  or  as 
Oreeley  puts  it.  "from  peasant  commune  to 
industrial  metropolis"  some  of  the  diffuse, 
ascrlptlve.  particularistic  modes  of  behavior 
that  were  common  to  their  past.  I  have 
argued  in  favor  of  the  balanced  ticket;  I 
have  even  been  a  member  of  one  (along  with 
Orln  Lehman,  your  Board  of  Trustees  Chair- 
man). I  see  the  emergence  of  black  pride" 
as  almost  wholly  a  good  thing. 

To  my  ultimate  sorrow.  I  tried  to  get  the 
welfare  establishment  in  Washington  to 
abandon  Its  so-called  "color  blind"  policy 
which  refused  to  know  anything  about  the 
race  of  welfare  recipients  on  the  grounds  that 
this  could  only  give  ammunition  to  racists. 
My  argument  there  was  that  It  was  also  giv- 
ing the  rest  of  the  nation  a  completely  mis- 
taken Impression  that  things  were  getting 
better  for  everyone,  regardless  of  "race,  creed, 
or  color."  (Note  In  that  old  phrase,  that  race 
obvloiuly  referred  to  what  is  now  known  as 
ethnicity. ) 

r  failed  in  this  effort,  but  the  times  are 
with  me.  and  with  Mayor  Lindsay  announc- 
ing that  m  the  fiscal  year  that  begins  next 
month  there  will  be  on  average  more  than  a 
million  persons  receiving  welfare  here  In  New 
York  City— a  number  almost  doubled  in  four 
years  of  unprecedented  prosperity— I  incline 
to  think  I  was  not  wrong  In  trying.  But.  at 
the  same  time.  I  would  hope  as  we  nish  to- 
wards an  ethnic,  racial,  and  religious  con- 
scious society,  we  try  to  keep  our  thinking 
Just  a  bit  ahead  of  events. 

My  concerns  are  two-fold  and  come  to  this. 
First.  I  am  worried  that  having  so  far  been 
unable  to  assemble  the  political  majority  that 
would  enable  the  nation  to  provide  a  free 
and  equal  place  for  the  Negro  in  the  larger 
society  by  what  are  essentially  market  strate- 
gies: full  employment.  Income  supplementa- 
tion, housing  construction,  and  such  like, 
that  we  will  be  driven  to  institutional  strate- 
gies involving  government  dlct*t«d  outcocasa 
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directed  against  those  ln«tltutioDs  most  vul- 
nerable to  government  pressure. 

I  don't  like  this  mostly  because  I  dont  Ilk* 
that  kind  of  government  pressure.  But  also 
because  I  fear  the  kind  of  rigidities  that  It 
can  build  Into  a  society  that  obviously  is  most 
effective  when  it  Is  most  flexible.  I  quite  ac- 
cept that  now  and  for  nuuay  years  to  oome 
there  is  likely  to  be  .a  great  variety  of  In- 
formal arrangements  whereby  these  matters 
are  taken  account  of.  Surely  this  Is  something 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  should  stay  out  of 
as  much  as  possible. 

My  second  concern  Is.  to  my  mind,  the 
greater.  Once  this  process  gets  legitimated, 
there  is  no  stopping  it.  and  without  intend- 
ing anything  of  the  sort.  I  fear  It  will  be 
contributing  significantly  to  the  already  well- 
developed  tendency  to  politicize  more  and 
more  aspects  of  modern  life.  Thirty  years  ago 
Orwsll  wrote.  "In  our  age  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  •ke*plng  out  of  poUUcs.'  All  Issues 
are  political  issues  ..."  I  resist  that.  Not  all 
issues.  Not  yet.  Note  that  he  added  ".  .  .  and 
politics  Itself  is  a  mass  of  lies,  evasions,  folly, 
hatred,  and  schizophrenia."  Not  all  Ameri- 
can politics.  Not  yet.  But  enough  Is.  and  we 
must  therefore  struggle  against  the  effort  of 
government,  in  some  large  general  Interest,  to 
dictate  more  and  more  of  the  small  details. 
It  is  necessary  to  be  more  alert  to  Robert  A. 
NIsbefs  observation  that  democracy  Is.  fun- 
damentally, a  "theory  and  structure  of  po- 
litical power,"  but  that  liberalism  Is  "histor- 
ically a  theory  of  immunity  from  power." 

This,  to  my  pilnd.  Is  something  more  than 
a  generalized  concern.  For  centuries — obvi- 
ously It  derU-es  from  feudal  systems  of  land 
tenure — it  has  been  obvious  that  pro{)erty  is 
not  always  evenly  distributed,  and  It  has  been 
more  or  less  legitimate  to  talk  about  It.  In 
America,  however.  In  the  modern  world,  gen- 
erally, there  have  grown  up  new  forms  of 
property  and  Influence,  not  so  readily  per- 
ceived, and  the  people  who  possess  them 
have  been  wisely  content  to  leave  it  at  that. 
Success,  as  Norman  Podhoretz  wrote,  and  as 
he  learned,  is  a  dirty  little  secret  in  America, 
which  those  who  are  successful  very  much  do 
not  like  to  see  discussed  in  public. 

A  quality  which  makes  for  social  stability 
at  this  time  is  that  different  groups  in  the 
population  value  different  kinds  of  success, 
and  tend  to  be  best  at  that  which  they  most 
value.  But  government  knows  little  of  such 
variegations,  and  I  very  much  fear  that  If  we 
begin  to  become  formal  about  quotas  for 
this  or  that  group,  we  will  very  quickly  come 
to  realize  that  these  are  Instantly  translated 
into  quotas  against.  This  Is  painfully  true  In 
the  field  of  education  and  culture,  which  to 
a  very  considerable  degree  at  this  particular 
moment  In  our  history  is  exceptionally  In- 
fluenced by  American  Jews.  It  was  in  a  cer- 
tain sense  an  effort  to  resist  the  processes 
that  brought  about  this  partial  hegemony, 
that  the  "older  American"  Institutions  Im- 
posed quotas  In  the  first  place,  and  It  was  to 
abet  the  process  that  the  quotas  were  abol- 
ished. 

Those  were  In  fact  quotas  on  success.  Im- 
posed against  a  disproportionately  success- 
ful group.  Let  me  be  blunt.  If  ethnic  quotas 
are  to  be  Imposed  on  American  universities 
and  similarly  quasi-public  institutions,  the 
Jews  will  be  almost  driven  out.  They  are  not 
three  percent  of  the  population.  This  would 
be  a  misfortune  to  them,  but  a  disaster  to 
the  nation.  And  I  very  much  fear  that  there 
Is  a  whiff  of  anti-semltlsm  In  many  of  these 
demands. 

I  was  Interested  that  when  demands  for 
^quotas  were  made  at  Harvard,  the  Crimson 
endorsed  with  some  enthusiasm  the  Idea  of 
ethnic  representation,  if  not  exactly  quotas, 
on  the  faculty,  but  the  editors  were  not  at 
all  impressed  with  the  advantages  of  extend- 
ing the  principle  to  the  student  body.  I  do 
not  know  what  was  on  their  minds,  but  I  do 
know  that  If  ethnic  quotas  ever  should  come 
to   Harvard    (they    won't!)    something    like 
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seven  out  of  eight  Jewish  undergraduates 
would  have  to  leave,  and  I  would  Inu^^lne  it 
to  be  a  higher  proportion  In  the  graduate 
school. 

This.  I  repeat,  would  be  a  misfortune  for 
them,  but  a  disaster  for  Harvard.  And  much 
the  same  exodus  would  be  required  of  Jap- 
anese and  Chinese  Americans,  especially  in 
the  graduate  school.  America  has  known 
enough  of  anti-semltlsm,  and  antl-Orlental 
feeling  to  be  wary  of  opening  that  box  again. 
But  I  make  my  point. 

At  the  same  time,  I  hope  I  would  not  be 
interpreted  as  resisting  a  more  open  acknowl- 
edgement of  three  factors.  Tto  the  contrary. 
I  feel  they  should  be  more  in  our  minds,  but 
at  a  private  and  informal  level  of  concern. 
I  am  acutely  aware,  for  example,  of  the  de- 
bilitating imbalance  in  the  ethnic  origins  of 
American  social  scientists.  I  say  debilitating 
because  It  Is  in  the  nature  of  heterogenous 
societies  such  as  ours  that  analysis  that  could 
in  any  way  be  taken  as  criticism  is  routinely 
rejected  when  the  analyst  is  of  a  distinctly 
different  group.  That  Is  the  plain  truth  of  U. 
And  It  Is  a  truth  much  in  evidence  with 
respect  to  Negro  studies  at  this  time. 

Thirty  years  ago  In  this  country  anyone 
seeking  to  learn  more  about  Negroes  would 
have  had  to  read  books  written  by  Negroes: 
Frazler.  Drake,  Cayton.  Johnson,  and  others. 
Somehow  that  tradition,  nobly  begun  by 
DuBois.  faltered.  There  was  not.  for  example, 
a  single  Negro  social  scientist  on  the  research 
staff  of  the  President's  Advisory  Commission 
on  Civil  Disorders.  Now.  with  only  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, social  science  studies  of  Negroes 
are  carried  out  by  whites,  and  we  are  not 
to  wonder  that  more  and  more  the  cry  goe^ 
out  from  the  slums  that  they  are  tired  ot 
that  white  magic  and  will  listen  no  more 
They  choose  to  listen  Instead  to  the  black 
voices  that  are  at  hand,  and  we  know  what 
so  many  of  them  say. 

But  Negroes  are  only  one  case,  and  not 
a  particularly  special  one.  American  social 
science  desperately  needs  to  expand  its  eth- 
nic, racial,  and  religious  base.  Just  as  it 
has  got  to  expand  Its  interests  In  those  areas. 
There  are  surprises  lor  all.  One  learns,  for 
example,  that  the  largest  Immigrant  ethnic 
group  in  the  Boston  area — three  times  the 
Negro  population — Is  French  Canadian.  One 
learns,  in  a  fascinating  analysis  of  New  York 
done  at  the  Columbia  School  of  Public  Health 
and  Administrative  Medicine,  that  the  pro- 
portion of  Negroes  with  professional  or  tech- 
nical occupations  in  the  City  Is  distinctly 
higher  than  the  proportion  of  Irish  or  Ital- 
ians In  that  position.  One  learns  that  Puerto 
Rlcans,  who  are  much  more  a  minority  than 
Negroes,  feel  much  less  a  one.  And  so  It 
goes:  a  subject  of  compelling  variety  and 
urgent  interest.  What  the  world  and  nation 
will  do  about  it  is  their  business.  Ours,  as 
social  scientists,  Is  to  think  about  it.  I  have 
spoken  most  of  all  In  the  hope  that  we  will 
understand  this  better,  and  act  accordingly. 
Let  me  end  these  remarks  with  the  words 
that  Glazer  and  I  concluded  our  own  study 
of  the  city  with : 

Religion  and  race  define  the  next  phase 
In  the  evolution  of  the  American  peoples. 
But  the  American  nationality  is  still  form- 
ing: its  processes  are  mysterious,  and  the 
final  form,  if  there  is  ever  to  be  a  final  form. 
Is  as  yet  unknown. 
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BIBLE  TRANSLATION  DAY 


THE    "PUEBLO":    HOW    LONG,    MR. 
PRESIDENT? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  19.  1968 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is 
the  149th  day  the  U5.S.  Pueblo  and  her 
crew  have  been  in  North  Korean  hands. 


HON. 


HOWARD  W.  POLLOCK 

OP   ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  19.  1968 


Mr  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sending  forward  a  House  joint  resolution 
to  authorize  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  designating  the  30th  day 
of  September  in  1968  as  Bible  Transla- 
tion Day.  ^  „ 
Why  a  Bible  Translation  Day? 
Mr.  Speaker,  such  a  day  would  pay 
tribute  to  those  persons  over  the  cen- 
turies who  have  diligently  pursued  the 
challenging  and  exacting  labor  of  trans- 
lating the  sacred  scriptures  into  the  lan- 
guages of  people  who  have  no  written 
records. 

Among  such  dedicated  laborers  in  our 
day  are  the  2,025  members  of  the  Wyclifre 
Bible  Translators  and  the  Summer  Insti- 
tute of  Linguistics. 

Among  the  objectives  of  these  linguis- 
tic scholars  are  the  following: 

First.  The  scientific  goal  is  to  facili- 
tate communications  for  better  under- 
standing and  to  produce  and  preserve  for 
linguistic  science,  analyses  and  records  of 
unwritten  languages,  including  diction- 
aries, grammars,  and  taped  or  written 
sets  of  legends  of  the  languages  encom- 
passed by  the  Bible  translators'  program. 
Second.  The  spiritual  and  moral  goal 
Is  to  translate  parts  of  the  Bible  without 
sectarian  bias  and  thus  to  establish 
among  the  bypassed  tribespeople  of  the 
world  a  basis  of  hope,  courage,  and  trust 
In  God  that  will  help  them  to  face  and 
survive  the  inevitable  and  frequently 
deadly  impact  of  the  modern  world. 

Third.  The  cultural  goal— usually  in 
official  cooperation  with  local  govern- 
ment agencies — is  to  produce  and  print 
basic  literacy  and  educational  materials, 
and  to  assist  in  introducing  tribespeople 
to  elements  of  social  and  economic  prog- 
ress such  as  hygiene,  community  plan- 
ning, agriculture,  animal  husbandry,  and 
light  industry.  Further,  a  program  of 
bilingual  education  has  proven  an  effec- 
tive bridge  to  national  and  cultural 
integration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  hundreds  of  linguists. 
teachers,  and  technicians  dedicated  so 
unselfishly  to  this  great  task  need  en- 
couragement. Furthermore,  many  him- 
dreds  more  like  them  need  to  be  inspired 
to  offer  their  services  for  the  tremendous 
Usk  that  lies  ahead. 

As  a  means  of  bringing  these  goals  to 
the  attention  of  people  here  in  the  United 
States  and  emphasizing  the  tremendous 
advances  which  are  being  made  among 
the  minority  groups  in  Latin  America 
as  well  as  in  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and 
Alaska,  I  propose  the  designation  of  the 
30th  day  of  September  as  Bible  Transla- 
tion Day.  That  date  was  chosen  in  mem- 
ory of  the  revered  linguist,  Jerome,  who 
at  great  cost  translated  the  entire  Bible 
into  the  vernacular  of  his  day. 

In  my  State  of  Alaska,  the  University 
of  Alaska's  Institute  of  Social,  Economic, 
and  Government  Research  has  just  ini- 
tiated an  intensive  program  to  study  and 
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preserve  the  Alaskan  native  customs  and 
languages. 

The  first  project  under  the  new  pro- 
gram is  aimed  at  developing  teaching 
materials  for  the  Yupik  Eskimo  lang- 
uage, spoken  by  an  estimated  14,000  per- 
sons in  the  State. 

Principal  investigator  for  the  Yupik 
project  will  be  Oashito  Miyaoka,  assist- 
ant professor  of  linguistics  and  foreign 
language  at  the  university.  Professor  Mi- 
yaoka will  be  assisted  by  Irene  Reed, 
who,  along  with  Professor  Miyaoka, 
taught  Eskimo  classes  at  the  university, 
and  by  Patrick  Afcan,  an  Eskimo  student 
who  speaks  fluent  Yupik. 

Yupik,  or  some  variation  of  the  lan- 
guage, is  spoken  in  the  Yukon-Kuskok- 
wim  area  and  in  villages  on  the  Kenai 
Peninsula,  Kodiak,  Bristol  Bay,  Nunivak. 
and  St.  Lawrence  Island,  and  the  Norton 
Sound  area. 

Yupik  was  given  first  priority  because 
of  the  large  numbers  of  people  who  spoke 
the  language.  However,  there  are  also 
groups  which  are  smaller  than  Yupik  in 
number  such  as  Kutchin.  the  native 
language  of  more  than  1,000  persons  in 
and  around  Fort  Yukon.  It  is  important 
that  these  groups  also  be  considered  for 
future  projects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  my  resolution 
be  referred  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tee for  early  consideration. 


CHAINSTORES  AND  UNION  BOY- 
COTT CALIFORNIA    GRAPES 


HON.  ROBERT  B.  (BOB)  MATHIAS 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  19.  1968 
Mr.  MATHIAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  and  the  Nation  a  shock- 
ing boycott  of  California  grapes  that  is 
going  on  in  New  York  right  now.  During 
recent  days  I  have  been  swamped  with 
letters  and  telegrams  that  describe  con- 
duct too  flagrant  to  believe.  A  typical 
telegram  from  a  group  of  grapegrowers 
tell  the  stori'  better  than  I  can: 

June  5,  1968. 
Hon.  Bob  Mathias. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washi7igton.  D.C.: 

On  Monday.  June  3.   1968.  a  meeUng  was 
held    in    New    York    between    high-ranking 
AFL-CIO  oiflcials  and  representatives  of  al- 
most every  major  chain   store  organization 
operating  in  New  York  City.  The  AFI^CIO 
officials    threaten    the   chains   with    pickets, 
with  walkouts  of  AFL-CIO  chain  store  em- 
ployees, and  with  stoppages  of  deliveries  of 
food  to  the  chains  if  the  chain  stores  con- 
tinued to  handle  California  table  grapes.  This 
type  of  coercion   and  blackmail   forced   the 
chain  stores  to  unanimously  agree,  against 
their  will,  not  to  buy  California  table  grapes 
for  their  New  York  City  stores,  and.  perhaps 
their  stores  in  other  cities  commencing  on 
Monday.  June  10.   1968.  This  agreement  be- 
tween the  chain  stores  and  New  York  City 
AFL-CIO  unions  is  patently  Illegal,  and  will 
unquestionably  do  irreparable  damage  to  the 
California    grape    industry    and    California 
agriculture  as  a  whole.  We  urgently  request 
you  to  exercise  the  full  power  of  your  office 
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to  prevent  this  illegal  boycott  and  to  protect 
California  agriculture,  the  grape  industry, 
and  the  food  of  the  Nation. 

Marlln  Bros.;  Jack  Radovlch:  A.  Caratan 
&  Sons;  Marko  Zanlnovich,  Inc.;  Vin- 
cent B.  Zanlnovich.  Inc.;  Martin  J. 
Zanlnovich;  M.  Caratan,  Inc.;  D.  M. 
Steele  &  Sons;  Louis  Carle  &  Sons; 
John  Pagliarulo,  Inc.;  George  A.  Lucas 
&  Sons;  Pandol  &  Sons;  A.  &  N.  Zanl- 
novich; Dan  Tudor  &  Sons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  labor  unions  in  New 
York  liave  brought  this  pressure  on  the 
major  chainstores  to  influence  the  cur- 
rent labor  dispute  between  the  United 
Farm  Workers  organizing  committee  and 
California  srapegrowers.  The  few  hun- 
dred farmworkers  who  belong  to  the 
United  Farm  Workers  crganizing  com- 
mittee led  by  Cesar  Chavez,  have  been 
given  such  widespread,  emotional  pub- 
licity that  unions  and  chains  in  the  East 
feel  safe  to  engage  in  the  most  blatantly 
illegal  practices. 

A  grape  boycott  in  New  York  hurts 
every  grower  and  farmworker  in  Califor- 
nia and  can  only  result  in  the  loss  of 
markets  and  jobs.  Ultimately,  it  can  only 
mean  higher  prices  to  the  consumer.  A 
boycott  of  California  grapes  threatens 
the  whole  Nation.  California  grapes  to- 
day— but  tomorrow  potatoes,  tomatoes, 
corn,  beans,  melons,  olives,  oranges,  cot- 
ton and  wool  from  every  State  in  the 
Nation  will  be  affected  by  this  raw  use 
of  economic  power  by  giant  unions  and 
corporations. 

The  current  situation  in  New  York 
shows  again  that  the  weakest  voices  in 
our  economy  are  the  farmer  and  the  con- 
sumer. The  strength  of  giant  food  chains 
and  labor  unions  is  being  used  to  destroy 
the  California  grower  at  the  expense  of 
the  American  consumer.  We  from  Cali- 
fornia intend  to  protect  our  growers,  our 
laborers,  and  our  consumers.  I  hope  that 
my  colleagues  will  join  in  this  effort,  be- 
cause the  problem  California  faces  today 
can  affect  the  whole  Nation  all  too  soon. 


THE  PURSUIT  OF  HAPPINESS 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  19.  1968 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  the  time  for  graduation 
speeches.  The  problem  is.  what  is  said 
and  who  said  it  are  not  long  remembered 
by  the  graduates.  They  -seem  to  liave 
many  other  things  to  think  about. 

One  graduation  speech  has  come  to 
my  attention  that  should  be  remem- 
bered. Mr.  T.  T.  Martin,  vice  president, 
industrial  development,  of  the  Gulf 
Mobile  &  Ohio  Railroad  Co.,  in  Mobile. 
Ala.,  addressed  the  graduating  class  of 
Mobile  College  and  gave  them  something 
to  take  with  them  always.  Delivered  in 
the  homespun  way  that  only  Tom  Mar- 
tin can  accomplish,  I  believe  his  words 
axe  lasting  and  will  be  of  interest  to  aU 
Members. 

I  include  Mr.  Martins  address,  en- 
titled "The  Pursuit  of  Happiness,"  in  the 
Record  at  tills  point: 
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Th«  Pvtavn  or  BumrtaB 

(B*ccaUure«te  addrea*.  Mobile  College,  M»y 

10.    1968.  by  T.  T.   Martin) 

It  lacks  three  years  of  a  half  century  since 
I  sat  where  you  now  sit  and  endured  the 
tedium  with  which  tradition  surrounds  the 
more  or  less  successful  completion  of  certain 
prescribed  courses  of  study.  We  were  ad- 
dressed by  a  much  bigger  man  than  I  wlU 
ever  be.  In  every  way.  The  great  height  and 
even  greater  girth  of  Ex-presldent  Howard 
Taft  contained  a  really  great  spirit  and  we 
were  moet  honored  In  having  him  as  our 
speaker:  but  for  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  re- 
member a  single  thing  he  said.  ThU  U  a 
comfort  to  me  now  for  I  realize  that  while 
you  would  not  remember  my  message  even 
If  I  were  able  to  be  profound,  you  may  re- 
member me  kindly,  If  I  can  contrive  to  be 
brief. 

Those  times  were  not  much  like  these 
times.  If  a  man's  coat  dldnt  match  his  pants, 
he  was  not  following  Esquire — he  Just 
couldn't  afford  a  new  suit  and  was  making 
the  best  of  two  old  ones.  On  the  other  hand, 
then  as  now,  the  cost  of  living  and  ladles 
hem  )jyaes  were  rising  very  rapidly  and,  then 
as  nov.  the  patriarchs  \iewed  the  trend  In 
styles  with  public  horror  and  private  en- 
joyment. 

Having  Just  made  the  world  safe  for  democ- 
racy, we  faced  our  future  with  high  Ideals, 
and  what  turned  out  to  be  great  Illusions. 
As  time  went  on.  and  prosperity  turned  to 
depression  and  the  brotherhood  of  nations 
into  a  second  world  war,  we  lost  the  illusions, 
but  we  dldnt  get  Into  trouble  until  we  lost 
some  of  our  Ideals.  I  understand  that  your 
generation  may  not  have  too  many  Illusions, 
but  I  hope  very  much  that  this  college  has 
helped  you  to  embrace  some  great  Ideals,  and 
that  In  becoming  realistic  you  have  not  be- 
come cynical.  It  has  been  said  that  a  cynic 
Is  a  man  who  knows  the  price  of  everything 
and  value  of  nothing. 

I  do  not  propose  to  put  my  generation  on 
a  psychiatric  coxich  and  Indulge  in  self  anal- 
ysis for  your  benefit.  It's  a  dangerous  prac- 
tice. You  may  recall  the  story  of  a  man  who 
went  In  Ui  the  psychiatrist  to  be  treated  for 
an  inferiority  complex.  Having  extracted  his 
innermost  secrets  and  his  money,  the  psychi- 
atrist told  him,  "My  friend,  I  have  great  news 
for  you.  You  do  not  have  an  Inferiority  com- 
plex. The  truth  Is.  you  are  Just  plain  in- 
ferior." Let  me  Just  make  the  observation 
that  we  were  doing  pretty  good  until  you 
came  along. 

Seriously,  I  hope  that  when  you  receive 
your  diploma  you  will  not  take  it  home  and 
hang  It  on  the  wall  as  a  trophy,  but  that  you 
wUl  consider  it  a  hunting  license  that  entitles 
you  to  pursue  knowledge  and  understanding 
In  larger  fields  than  those  which  you  have 
roamed  before.  Please  note  that  I  have  not 
suggested  that  you  pursue  happiness.  Prom 
the  founding  of  this  country,  and  I  suppooe 
before,  the  pursuit  of  happiness  has  been 
one  of  our  cherished  rights.  Currently,  In 
epigrams  and  cartoons  and  music  we  seem 
almost  plteously  obsessed  with  trying  to  de- 
fine it  and  to  find  it. 

If  you  win  analyze  the  definitions  being 
given.  I  think  you  will  find  that  moet  of  the 
happiness  that  people  talk  about  Is  what  I 
would  term  "hog  happiness."  It  is  the  happi- 
ness that  comes  to  us  through  the  physical 
senses  and  which  is  based  on  material  well 
being.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with  it,  for 
partly  we  are  animals  living  In  a  material 
world  and  responding  to  physical  stimuli;  but 
we  ought  not  to  fool  ourselves  and  we  ought 
to  recognize  It  for  Just  what  It  Is.  To  illus- 
trate: A  pig  goes  to  the  trough  and  fills  him- 
self with  sour  mash,  wallows  around  In  a 
mud  hole,  and  then  finds  a  nice  sunny  spot, 
stretches  out  with  a  grunt,  closes  his  eyes  and 
if  you  will  scratch  him  belilnd  the  ears,  he 
will  respond  with  a   very   contented  "olnk 
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olnk."  A  man  goes  to  his  club,  takes  a  drink 
of  sour  mash  whiskey,  gets  in  a  steam  bath 
and  then  lies  on  the  rubbing  table  smoking 
a  good  cigar  while  the  attendant  ruba  him 
down.  With  his  eyes  closed.  In  contentmrent 
he  Is  likely  to  draw  a  sigh  of  repletion  and 
say,  "Oh,  boy."  It  is  the  same  happiness,  trig- 
gered by  the  same  satisfaction  of  ttie  same 
senses.  Let  me  clarify  again  the  fact  that 
there  Is  nothing  wrong  with  this  except  that 
If  you  build  your  whole  life  on  this  kind  of 
happiness  you  are  terribly  susceptible  to  Its 
total  loss,  if  anything  happens  to  the  material 
supports  which  sustain  it. 

I  submit  to  you  that  real  happiness  is  the 
feeling  that  I  am  where  I  ought  to  be  and 
doing  what  I  ought  to  do  In  relation  to  time 
and  space  and  God.  This  Is  the  search, 
whether  you  realize  it  or  not,  that  you  ru-e 
about  to  undertake,  and  the  degree  of  your 
real  happiness  is  going  to  be  determined  by 
the  extent  to  which  you  can  attain  this  bal- 
ance. Perhaps  I  should  have  said  by  the 
number  of  times,  because  few  of  us  are  for- 
tunate enovigh  to  be  able  to  feel  that  we  are 
always  In  the  right  place  at  the  right  time 
and  in  the  will  of  God.  I  think  when  we  are, 
we  will  find  that  at  that  particular  time  we 
are  engaged  In  a  service  to  our  fellowmen — 
whether  that  servloe  is  recognized  or  not,  and 
whether  it  is  high  or  whether  It  Is  low. 

It  seems  to  me  that  here  and  now  we  are 
truly  happy.  We  are  here  in  this  wonderful 
country,  this  most  liveable  community,  this 
beautiful  campus,  all  of  which  are  the  end 
result  of  centuries  upon  centuries  of  men's 
dreaming,  venturing.  lat>orlng,  and  sacrific- 
ing on  this  earth.  If  also  we  are  In  the  fam- 
ily of  God.  adopted  by  his  matchless  and 
unmerited  grace  through  our  faith  in  the  re- 
demptive work  of  our  Saviour,  we  are  sure- 
ly blessed  beyond  our  deserving. 

I  know  that  these  are  perplexing  and  dis- 
tressing times,  and  I  have  no  great  solutions 
to  offer.  I  would  like  to  suggest  two  very 
5'mple  things  which  I  think  will  help  you 
;.idjust  yourselves  to  life  In  this  quite  com- 
plex society.  It  has  become  fashionable  to 
sF>eak  loud  and  long  about  the  rights  of 
man — the  right  to  freedom  of  speech,  to  free- 
dom of  conscience,  the  right  to  go  and  come 
unharassed.  civil  rights  and  rights  without 
end:  yet  I  believe  we  have  overlooked  two 
basic  rights  which,  if  recognized,  would  take 
away  much  of  the  bitterness  in  the  world  to- 
day. I  suggest  first  that  you  practice  rec- 
ognizing the  other  person's  right  to  be  wrong. 
Please  note  I  do  not  say  his  right  to  do 
wrong;  but  his  right  Just  to  be  wrong. 
We  have  such  a  passion  for  conformity  that 
we  cannot  let  another  person's  beliefs  differ 
from  our  own  without  trying  to  force  con- 
version upon  him.  We  try  to  impose  democ- 
racy on  every  nation  which  is  unfortunate 
enough  to  become  in  any  way  dependent 
upon  us  and  we  try  to  impose  our  political 
and  social  views  on  our  friends  until  some- 
times they  become  our  enemies.  If  we  can 
only  let  the  other  fellow  be  wrong  once  in  a 
while.  It  win  save  us  a  good  deal  of  useless 
irritation. 

Then,  of  course,  there  is  the  much  more 
difficult  right  which  I  recommend  you  rec- 
ognize and  that  is:  the  other  fellow's  right 
to  be  right.  Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  you 
and  I  occasionally  are  wrong  and  in  those  rare 
instances,  it  would  be  real  helpful  If  we  have 
already  accorded  the  other  fellow  the  right 
to  be  right. 

I  offer  these  rather  simple  suggestions 
with  the  hope  you  will  find  them  useful  along 
with  the  tremendous  array  of  tools  which 
have  been  provided  you.  Whatever  the  faults 
of  generations  past,  and  however  badly  the 
'  machinery  of  civilization  may  seem  to  have 
broken  down,  no  generation  has  ever  been 
given  such  an  array  of  tools  with  which  to 
undertake  reconstruction  and  repair.  There 
is  nothing  particularly  new  about  your  task. 
Eight  hundred  years  ago  Omar  Khayyam  was 
saying  for  his  generation : 
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"Ah,  love,  could  only  thou  and  I  conspire 
To  grasp  this  sorry  scheme  of  things  entire. 
Would  we  not  shatter  It  to  bits  and  then 
Remold  It  closer  to  our  heart's  desire." 

It  was  a  simple  world  then  and  It  Is  an 
infinitely  complex  world  now;  but  I  think 
the  problems  are  the  same,  for  the  problem 
was  and  always  has  been  people. 

You  can  comprehend  even  more  fully  than 
I  that  we  are  In  the  midst  of  a  tremendous 
explosion  of  knowledge.  In  a  fourth  of  a 
lifetime,  thfere  has  come  more  expansion  ol 
scientific  knowledge  than  in  the  thousands 
of  years  preceding.  It  Is  estimated  that  00 
percent  of  all  the  scientists  the  world  ha.s 
ever  developed  are  now  living.  As  far  as  the 
physical  well  being  is  concerned,  this  coun- 
try has  never  had  it  so  good;  yet.  with  the 
highest  known  standard  of  living,  we  seem 
to  be  settling  for  the  lowest  standards  for 
living.  There  Is  every  evidence  that  uncer- 
tainty sometimes  almost  bordering  on  de- 
spair pervades  our  thinking,  for  we  seem  to 
have  somehow  failed  to  master  our  human 
problems  with  anything  like  the  skill  we  have 
shown  in  mastering  our  scientific  problems. 

In  trying  to  solve  our  problems  of  human 
relationship,  I  think  we  may  be  making  the 
mistake  of  trying  to  paint  with  our  small 
individual  brushes  on  too  large  a  canvas,  of 
being  overly  concerned  with  what  others 
ought  to  do,  instead  of  being  concerned  with 
what  we.  ourselves,  can  do. 

Communication  and  transportation  have 
shrunk  this  world  so  that  we  are  closer  in 
time  to  people  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe 
than  our  fathers  were  to  the  people  in  the 
next  county;  and  news  of  disaster  and  suf- 
fering in  foreign  lands  reaches  us  more 
quickly  than  the  news  of  a  tragedy  reached 
our  fathers  from  5  miles  away.  Because  of 
this,  we  have  become  Involved  with  people  all 
over  this  globe  and  many  of  our  well  meaning 
leaders  wish  us  to  become  even  more  in- 
volved. We  have  been  made  aware  of  the 
poverty,  famine  and  disease  ridden  p>eoples  of 
the  world,  and  we  have  apparently  developed 
a  sense  of  shame  or  guilt  that  we  do  not 
share  so  fully  in  their  lot.  Much  of  this  Is 
good,  but  some  of  It  Is  dangerously  maudlin 
thinking.  We  owe  no  one  an  apology  for  hav- 
ing Inherited  this  land,  its  riches  and  it.s 
opportunities  from  forefathers  who  were 
willing  to  endure  hardships,  privation  and 
dangers  while  they  carved  out  of  wilderness 
the  farms  and  cities  of  today.  We  need  not 
apologize  unless  we  have  taken  all  the  bene- 
fits of  their  work  and  have  not  contributed 
of  ourselves  to  make  this  a  better  and 
stronger  country  for  our  children  and  their 
children. 

It  is  this  commitment  to  the  future  which 
separates  the  man  of  faith  from  the  man  of 
futility. 

I  like  the  story  of  the  retired  British 
Admiral  in  those  days  when  England  ruled 
the  seas  with  men  of  iron  In  ships  of  oak. 
He  had  given  a  full  lifetime  in  Her  Majesty's 
service  and  lost  a  leg  in  her  defense.  People 
noticed  that  one  pleasant  afternoon,  while 
he  was  driving  about  the  countryside  he 
would  stop  his  carriage,  get  out  and  hobble 
to  the  edge  of  the  road  where  he  would  Jab 
a  hole  with  his  wooden  peg,  and  seem  to  lean 
over  and  look  Into  it.  Someone  asked  him 
what  he  was  doing.  "Sir"  he  said  "I  am  doing 
all  I  am  able  to  do  now — I  am  planting 
acorns  that  Her  Majesty  may  not  lack  for  oak 
with  which  to  build  her  ships." 

It  is  Important  to  be  sensitive  to  the  needs 
of  our  fellowmen  all  over  the  world;  but  It 
is  also  important  as  a  nation  to  be  realistic. 
It  Is  all  right,  it  is  even  admirable  under 
some  circumstances,  for  an  Individual  to 
sacrifice  everything  he  owns  to  alleviate  the 
suffering  of  his  fellows — although  if  he  sacri- 
fices the  means  by  which  he  could  produce 
more  year  after  year,  he  may  be  doing  ques- 
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tlonable  good.  A  communityj  a  state  or  na- 
tion, cannot,  however.  Justify  self-liquida- 
tion. In  a  world  where  the  principles  of  self- 
determination,  self-responslblllty.  self-respect 
and  respect  for  every  Individual  are  upheld 
by  far  too  few  communities  of  free  men,  it 
IS  important  that  these  islands  of  material 
.md  spiritual  security  be  not  submerged  in 
seas  of  time-serving  sentiment.  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  are  often  like  a  Coast  Guard 
crew  who  have  gone  out  on  n  stormy  sea  to 
rescue  the  victims  of  a  shipwreck,  and  who. 
having  picked  up  all  their  lifeboat  may  safely 
hold,  simply  will  not  pull  to  safety  and  re- 
turn for  another  load  but  keep  tearing  planks 
out  of  the  lifeboat  to  throw  to  the  desperate 
people  still  In  the  water. 

It  is  easy  to  be  concerned  with  Suefc  and 
Slam:  but  It  Is  important  t»  be  concerned 
with  my  community,  my  state  and  my  coun- 
try. If  we  meet  here  the  needs  of  our  truly 
unfortunate:  if  we  provide  an  opportunity  to 
learn  and  to  earn  to  all  who  will  use  It;  if  we 
foster  In  our  children  the  inquiring  mind,  the 
venturing  spirit,  and  the  spiritual  strength 
to  know  and  to  do  what  is  right  rather  than 
what  Is  expedient:  If  we  apply  the  processes 
of  law  equally  and  fearlessly  to  ;all  people 
regardless  of  class;  we  shall  have  made  a 
lommunity,  a  county,  a  state  and  a  nation 
stronger.  It  may  not  be  as  glamorous  to  work 
for  better  schools,  better  sanitation,  better 
recreation,  better  churches,  better  stores  and 
factories,  and  better  relations  between  the 
people  of  our  community — but  it  is  the  thing 
that  you  and  I  can  do  and  the  thing  no  one 
else  can  or  should  do  for  us.  It  was  this  proc- 
ess which  built  our  country — not  the  patri- 
archal direction  of  big  or  little  government. 
Let  me  add  this  personal  observation.  I 
take  It  that  none  of  us,  wherever  his  lot  may 
fall,  wishes  his  life  to  be  without  significance. 
Yet  someone  has  well  said.  "If  you  want  to 
know  how  much  you  will  be  missed  fifty 
years  after  you  are  gone,  stick  your  finger 
in  a  bucket  of  water,  pull  it  out  and  look 
for  the  hole."  That  sounds  cynical,  but  it 
is  so.  and  It  Is  Just  as  well,  for  each  gener- 
ation has  enough  to  do  to  carry  the  pres- 
ent into  the  future  without  being  unduly 
encumbered  with  memories  of  the  past.  Im- 
mortality, however,  does  not  depend  on  the 
memories  ol  men.  You  and  I.  as  believers  in 
Christ,  have  begun  our  eternal  life,  and  In 
the  brief  seconds  of  eternity  devoted  to  our 
mortal  span,  we  have  been  given  our  area 
and  our  time  in  which  to  make  our  contribu- 
tion. That  contribution  Is  Judged  In  the  light 
of  our  abilities  and  our  opportunities  by  One 
who  knows  us  better  than  our  friends,  our 
families,  or  we  ourselves  can  know. 

I  say  to  you  with  the  most  earnest  con- 
viction that  should  you  amass  more  wealth 
than  any  man  has  held  before,  should  you  be 
given  the  highest  office  and  the  most  cher- 
ished honors  your  fellow  citizens  can  con- 
fer, should  all  men  call  you  great  and  many 
call  you  good,  the  time  will  surely  come  when 
these  will  be  but  dust  and  ashes  blown  about 
by  the  winds  of  time,  unless  our  Lord  shall 
-say.  "Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful 
servant."' 

And  what  of  happiness?  In  these  not  too 
well  connected  words.  I  have  been  trying 
to  give  you  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
fortunate  people  whom  I  have  known  who 
have  been  truly  happy  in  the  highest  and 
best  definition  of  happiness — that  of  being 
and  doing  what  they  ought  to  be  and  do, 
in  their  time,  in  their  place  and  before  their 
God.  The  Interesting  thing  to  me  is  that  not 
one  of  these  people  ever  gave  a  moment's 
thought  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Happi- 
ness simply  overtook  them  while  they  were 
ih  pursuit  of  higher  things.  May  it  be  so 
•vith  you. 
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BITTER  FRUIT 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF    nXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  19,  1968 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
a  growing  attitude  among  many  that  in 
order  for  our  Nation  to  progress  it  must 
first  be  destroyed.  Instead  of  a  willing- 
ness to  build  on  the  existing;  solid  founda- 
tion for  progress,  these  rebellious  i)er- 
sons  would  destroy  our  Nation  in  the  be- 
lief that  rebuilding  from  the  rubble 
would  result  In  a  better  nation. 

Such  dangerous  and  mistaken  beliefs 
are  described  and  rejected  in  the  potent 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  June  8 
issue  of  the  Weekly  News  Letter  of  the 
Illinois  State  AFL-CIO.  The  author  of 
the  editorial.  Mr.  Stanley  L.  Johnson,  is 
vice  president  of  the  Illinois  State  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Indus- 
trial Organizations  and  one  of  the  edi- 
tors of  this  significant  publication  of 
organized  labor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  this  edit.orial 
entitled  "Bitter  Fiiiit"  to  the  thoughtful 
attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  more  particu- 
larly to  the  citizens  of  the  Nation — young 
and  old,  black  and  white — who  are 
plagued  with  the  threats  of  disorder  and 
destruction  as  well  as  the  frustrations 
and  challenges  prevalent  in  todays 
society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  my  friend, 

Mr.  Stanley  L.  Johnson,  and  his  labor 

organization  for  their  public  service  and 

for  the  responsible  and  timely  message 

of   enlightenment   which   this   editorial 

conveys: 

BrrTEB  Fruit 

Thoughts.  Words,  Actions  and  Deeds.  Never 
were  the  foregoing  sequences  more  applicable 
than  to  our  times. 

The  internal  frustrations,  hatreds,  preju- 
dices have  erupted  in  words  of  obscenity, 
hate-filled  statements  and  seditious  utter- 
ances abusing  the  right  of  free  speech.  Ac- 
tions of  assassination,  rioting,  looting,  as- 
saults, killing  ad  nauseam.  The  end  result 
of  death,  destruction,  crumbling  or  moral 
and  ethical  values  has  had  both  a  numbing 
effect  and  worse,  the  brush-off  of  individual 
responsibility. 

Generation  against  generation,  white 
against  black,  black  against  white,  poor 
against  the  rich,  rich  against  the  poor,  youth 
against  itself  with  dope  and  withdrawal, 
students,  even  pre-teens,  rebelling  against 
school  authority  and  manifestations  or  sj-mp- 
toms  of  what?  History  tends  to  repeat  itself. 
These  are  warnings  of  excesses  in  the  fields 
of  dissent,  free  speech,  free  press  and  assem- 
blage under  our  constitutional  guarantees 
of  freedom  and  liberty.  The  tragic  result 
could  be  the  very  curtailment  of  these  free- 
doms which  have  been  so  slowly  and  pain- 
fully achieved. 

There  Is  the  beginning  of  resentment 
against  excesses  which  the  astute  protectors 
of  the  status  quo  will  use  as  a  shield  against 
correcting  injustice  in  the  land.  The  yearn- 
ings of  the  vast  majority  for  peace  in  the 
world  and  law  and  order  at  home  could  lull 
them  into  accepting  curtailment  of  the  free- 
doms which  :iave  been  unhappily  misused 
too  often  m  the  last  few  years. 
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Individual  restoration  of  faith  in  our  so- 
ciety, respect  for  each  other  beginning  with 
parental  example  and  discipline  is  a  begin- 
ning. Respect  for  our  government,  which  lias 
to  show  through  Ite  elected  representatives 
that  equality  before  the  law  is  not  Just  a 
slogan — it  is  a  must.  That  respect,  lx>rn  of 
a  beliel  that  our  type  of  government  has  and 
can  meet  the  economic  challenges,  the  inter- 
national challenges,  and  above  all  the  inter- 
nal ethical  challenges,  will  further  strengthen 
the  foundation  of  law  and  order. 

Let  us  individually,  collectively  and  with 
our  government  composed  of  humans,  re- 
member that  with  our  rights  arof^^lso  coupled 
duties  and  responsibilities. 

Let  us  have  an  end  to  this  wild  irrational 
jabbering  and  actions  directed  to  wrecking 
our  society  in  order  to  rebuild.  Let  us  have 
an  end  to  the  negative  rantings  of  repres- 
sion. Instead,  the  recognition  that  we  can 
strengthen  and  enlarge  our  present  society, 
which  has  meant  so  much  to  us  and  the 
world,  through  constitutional  and  lawful 
means,  is  a  reallinnation  of  our  faith  in  God 
and  Country. 


HOUSE  REPUBLICAN  POLICY  COM- 
MITTEE STATEMENT  ON  THE 
NATURAL  GAS  PIPELINE  SAFETY 
ACT  OF  1968— S.  1166 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  19,  1968 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  House  Republican  Policy  Committee 
supports  the  Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety 
Act  of  1968 — S.  1166 — as  it  has  been  re- 
ported by  the  House  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee. 

This  bill  provides  adequate  Federal 
safety  standards  for  the  interstate 
transportation  of  sas  by  pipeline  and  for 
pipeline  facilities.  It  would  close  the 
safety  gap  that  now  exists  with  respect 
to  this  important  mode  of  transporta- 
tion. 

As  reported  by  the  committee.  S.  1166 
contains  the  following  major  provisions: 

First.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
is  directed  to  establish  within  24  months 
minimum  safety  standards  for  the 
gathering,  transmission  and  distribution 
of  gas  by  pipeline  for  its  storage  and  for 
pipeline  facilities  used  in  the  transjjorta- 
tion  or  treatment  of  gas. 

Second.  Each  person  engaged  in  the 
transportation  of  gas  or  who  owns  or 
operates  pipeline  facilities  has  the  duty 
to  comply  with  the  safety  .standards, 
file  and  comply  with  a  plan  of  inspec- 
tion and  maintenance,  and  permit  access 
to  records,  make  reports  and  permit 
entry  or  inspection. 

Third.  The  Secretaiy  of  Transporta- 
tion will  enforce  the  standards  with  re- 
spect to  pipeline  facilities  and  the  trans- 
portation of  gas  subject  to  the  Federal 
Power  Commission.  Standards  for  all 
other  pipeline  facilities  and  transporta- 
tion of  gas  will  be  enforced  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  by  a  State  agency,  including  a 
municipality,  that  is  certified  for  that 
purpose. 
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Fourth.  A  pipeline  safety  standards 
committee  is  established  and  a  Judicial 
review  of  orders  issued  by  the  Secretary 
is  provided. 

Today,  there  are  more  than  800.000 
miles  of  gas  pipeline  in  the  United  States. 
These  lines  range  in  diameter  from  less 
than  1  inch  to  42  inches  with  48-inch 
hnes  under  construction.  Many  of  the 
transmission  lines  now  traverse  densely 
populated  areas  and  the  distribution  of 
much  of  the  gas  is  handled  by  mains 
originally  constructed  for  manufactured 
gas.  This  means  that  these  distribution 
systems  have  been  in  existence  for  many 
years  and  that  some  of  the  pipe  present- 
ly in  use  is  from  30  to  40  years  old  and 
perhaps  much  older. 

Although  67  people  have  been  killed  In 
gas  transmission  accidents  from  1950  to 
November  1967,  the  overall  safety  record 
of  the  transmission  Industry  has  been  a 
relatively  good  one.  Many  of  the  recorded 
deaths  were  attributable  to  accidents  in- 
volving trucks  or  other  instrumentalities 
beyond  the  control  of  the  pipeline  opera- 
tors. Moreover,  since  1935  there  has  been 
in  existance.  and  operating,  an  industry 
safety  codo  created  and  developed  by  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers and  the  U.S.A.  Standards  Insti- 
tute. Secretary  of  Transportation  Boyd 
has  testified  that — 

Few  Industries  have  devoted  the  time  and 
attention  to  safety  procedures  as  has  this 
one. 

The  safety  record  for  the  distribution 
systems  stands  in  sharp  contrast.  Al- 
though the  information  regarding  past 
accidents  is  sketchy  at  best,  there  liave 
been  major  accidents  in  recent  months 
that  have  given  ample  warning  of  the 
danger  that  is  present  and  the  need  for 
a  step-up  in  gas  distribution  safety  pro- 
cedures. 

On  January  13.  1968.  there  was  a  fire 
that  engulfed  in  Queens,  Long  Island,  an 
area  equivalent  to  an  entire  block.  In 
this  Are.  seven  people  were  injured  and 
19  families  were  left  homeless.  On  Febru- 
ary 19,  1968,  there  was  an  explosion  in  a 
rehearsal  hall  in  South  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
where  250  people  had  been  located  just  20 
minutes  prior  to  the  explosion.  Explo- 
sions in  Hastings,  N.Y..  Logansport,  Ind., 
Port  Worth.  Tex.,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
have  IdUed  and  injured  a  number  of 
people  and  caused  a  great  dad  of  prop- 
erty damage. 

The  63,000  miles  of  gathering  lines  lo- 
cated almost  entirely  in  unpopulated 
areas  have  presented  no  safety  problems. 
This  bill  exempts  these  lines  from  cov- 
erage until  such  time  as  the  area  through 
which  a  line  runs  becomes  nonrural,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation. Then,  for  the  protection  of 
the  population  which  is  affected  by  the 
presence  of  such  a  line,  the  Federal 
safety  standards  will  apply. 

Due  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  industry 
and  the  population  wtiich  it  serves,  there 
is  a  need  for  a  coordinated  safety  ef- 
fort in  the  fleld  of  gas  transmission  and 
distribution.  This  bill  provides  a  sound 
basis  for  the  introduction  and  imple- 
mentation of  reasonable  safety  stand- 
ards that  will  protect  the  public  and 
help  to  insure  the  uninterrupted  trans- 
mission and  distribution  of  a  vital  com- 
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modlty  that  Is,  if  improperly  handled, 
inherently  dangerous  to  both  life  and 
property. 


THE  GOVERNMENT'S  MANDATORY 
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HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  19.  1968 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day, June  17,  1968,  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  speaking  before  the  St.  Paul  Area 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

In  that  speech  I  outlined  the  self- 
defeating  nature  of  this  administra- 
tion's controls  on  direct  private  invest- 
ment abroad.  Ultimately  these  controls 
will  harm  our  balance  of  payments.  In 
addition,  this  type  of  program  is  sub- 
ject to  administrative  abuse  and  is  in  all 
probability  illegal. 

The  real  problem  causing  our  balance 
of  trade  problem  is  the  current  infla- 
tion based  on  the  present  and  accumu- 
lated Federal  deficits.  This  country  must 
put  its  economic  house  in  order,  estab- 
lish spending  priorities,  stop  inflation 
and  restore  equihbrium  to  our  balance 
of  payments. 

The  speech  follows: 
CiTRB  TKE  Symptoms — Kill  the  Patriot — 
Ths  U.S.  Economy  in  1968 

With  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee currently  holding  hearings  on  the  future 
of  VS.  foreign  trade  policy.  I  welcome  the  op- 
portunity to  share  with  you  my  views  on  U.S. 
trade  policy  and  the  economy  In  general.  Two 
weeks  ago  we  had  Administration  witnesses 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  who 
urged  the  passage  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1968.  The  Act  has  finally  come  to  light 
after  an  abnormally  long  gestation  period 
Inside  the  Administration.  Last  week  the  first 
In  a  long  list  of  public  witnesses  testified  for 
and  against  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  and 
for  and  against  the  quota  bills  also  pending 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

I  must  confess  I  am  disheartened  after 
hearing  the  first  two  weeks  of  testimony.  A  lot 
has  been  said  about  the  balance  of  trade  and 
the  problems  U.S.  industries  are  having 
but  nothing  has  been  said  about  the  basic 
cause  of  our  balance  of  trade  problems — ■ 
domestic  Inflation.  This  Inflation  stems  di- 
rectly from  the  Federal  deficit  of  fiscal  1968 
and  the  cumulative  deficits  over  a  number  of 
years.  The  Administration  seems  unable  and 
unwilling  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  con- 
trol the  Federal  deficit.  Even  now.  with  the 
House  having  clearly  expressed  its  Intent  to 
have  expediture  reductions  of  $6  billion  for 
fiscal  1969.  the  President  refuses  to  sit  down 
with  Congressional  leaders  to  determine 
exactly  where  Une-ltem  cuts  can  be  made. 
Instead,  the  Administration  telephones  ad- 
ministrators of  Federal  health  and  education 
projects  around  the  country  telling  them 
their  particular  programs  will  be  cut  If  ex- 
penditure reductions  are  made.  The  President 
is  exhibiting  gross  demagoguery  when  he 
says  that  any  cuts  must  come  out  of  the 
poverty  program.  This  Is  completely  unneces- 
sary. I  have  listed  over  tlS  billion  of  cuts  that 
'could  be  Imposed  almost  Immediately  with- 
out touching  health,  education,  welfare,  and 
poverty  programs.  But.  as  the  President's 
silence  continues  on  as  to  where  he  would 
cut.  one  perhaps  wonders  whether  he  really 
does  Intend  to  cut  In  these  areas. 
But  wherever  he  really  does  plan  to  cut 


back,  he  must  begin  planning  now.  Fiscal 
year  1969  begins  in  14  days.  It  Is  probably 
already  too  late  to  make  cuts  for  July — the 
first  month  of  fiscal  1948.  And  the  longer  ac- 
tion Is  delayed,  the  longer  we  avoid  striking 
at  the  Inflationary  forces  ruining  our  balance 
of  trade.  We  must  get  at  Inflation  immedi- 
ately. Furthermore.  6  months  of  fiscal  1969 
are  under  a  new  Administration  and  there  is 
little  to  prevent  the  Johnson  Administration 
from  continuing  to  spend  at  an  uncurtalled 
level  leaving  the  absorption  of  the  6  billion 
dollar  expenditure  cuts  for  his  successor  in 
olBce. 

The  Administration  has  testified  that  with 
the  tax  Increase  alone  Inflation  would  be  over 
3'".  this  year.  This  itself  Is  entirely  unaccept- 
able. What  we  now  see  happening  with  im- 
ports results  from  domestic  Inflation  and  the 
trade  figures  for  the  first  4  months  of  the 
year  show  a  trade  surplus  of  only  $1,290  bil- 
lion on  an  annualized  basis,  oS  from  a  figure 
of  »4  1 16  billion  for  1967. 

What  action  has  the  Administration  taken 
with  regard  to  the  balance  of  payments? 
Unfortunately,  the  Administration  has  ex- 
tended direct  controls  over  Investment  and 
lending  overseas  and  has  sought  to  extend 
controls  over  travel  by  Americans.  Direct 
controls  are  self-defeating  attempts  to  save 
the  system  because  the  system  gets  destroyed 
In  the  process.  What  good  have  all  our  ef- 
forts been  since  World  War  n  to  construct 
an  open  International  economy  when  we  In- 
sidiously restrict  It  In  the  name  of  Its  salva- 
tion? 

Let  us  look  at  what  the  Administration 
has  done  In  Its  attempt  to  correct  the  balance 
of  payments  problems.  A  look  at  the  record 
Is  very  Instructive  In  approaching  this  sub- 
ject. 

Between  1950  and  196«  the  United  States 
Government  paid  out  net  In  military  expend- 
itures, grants,  loans  and  for  various  serv- 
ices $87.6  billion.  During  the  same  period, 
corporations  and  private  citizens  brought 
Into  the  country  $59.0  bllUon  In  excess  of  all 
private  dollar  outflows.  In  short,  during  this 
period  the  government  sector  has  been  con- 
tinuously in  deficit,  and  the  private  sector 
continuously  in  surplus.  But  the  surplus 
has  not  been  sufficient  to  cover  the  public 
sector  deficit. 

The  U.S.  Government,  however,  has  sought 
to  grapple  with  the  problem  not  so  much  by 
curtailing  Its  own  expenditures  but  by  cur- 
tailing private  sector  Investments  and  es- 
pecially the  direct  investments  of  American 
buslneKi  In  production  and  marketing  fa- 
cilities abroad. 

But  direct  Investments  abroad  by  Ameri- 
can business  have  consistently  earned  a  sur- 
plus for  the  balance  of  payments — both  on 
direct  Investment  return  and  for  M.S.  exports 
keyed  to  such  Investment.  Our  problems 
are  not  due  to  the  private  sector,  but  rather 
to  overcommitment  by  government  abroad. 
Therefore,  we  can  legitimately  question  why 
BO  little  Is  being  done  to  reduce  governmen- 
tal expenditures  abroad.  Instead  of  reduc- 
tions on  government  account,  the  thrust  of 
the  government's  program  has  been  to  look 
for  expedients  to  enable  the  government  to 
keep  its  current  level  of  expenditures  up  or 
even  Increase  them.  The  government  has  laid 
parUcular  stress  on  two  aspects  of  the  pri- 
vate sector — export  promotion  and  the  re- 
striction of  direct   Investments  abroad. 

The  Administration  Is  seeking  to  Improve 
the  trade  balance  by  promoting  exports  but 
is  seeking  to  improve  the  capital  account  by 
restricting  capital  outflows.  It  is  argued  by 
the  government  that,  since  return  on  Invest- 
ment is  the  result  of  prior  investment — in 
the  short  run  we  can  cut  down  current  out- 
flows while  still  preserving  the  previous  rate 
of  Inflows  thus  Improving  the  capital  ac- 
count In  the  short-run. 

But  what  is  the  short-run?  Testimony  be- 
fore the  Joint  Economic  Committee  indicates 
that  U.S.  private  investment  abroad  has  a 
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navback  period  of  about  5  years.  6  years  have 
already  gone  by  since  the  Interest  equaliza- 
tion tax  was  imposed  to  resttlct  Investment. 
taus  our  balance  of  paymenU  Is  already 
being  affected  adversely  due  to  lack  of  re- 
turn on  Investments  that  were  not  made. 

A  recent  study  Just  completed  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Finance  of  the  New  Tork  Univer- 
sity's Graduate  School  of  Business  AdminU- 
tratlon  states  that  $4  billion  in  revenues  wUl 
be  lost  over  the  next  10  years  as  a  result 
o(  the  government  curbs  on  direct  private 
investment  overseas.  AlUiough  these  conUols 
on  direct  capital  Investment  have  been  ef- 
fecUve  m  reducing  the  current  balance  of 
payments  gap  by  about  $800  million  to  $1 
bilUon  the  study  holds  that  they  will  have 
long-term  negative  effects. 

Moreover,  direct  Investments  cannot  be 
ceparated  from  exports.  They  are  not  alterna- 
vves  but  complementary.  Markets  abroad 
for  exports  depend  on  investments.  The 
Commerce  Department  estimates  that  25% 
of  all  U.S.  exports  are  directly  related  to 
affiliates  and  subsidiaries  of  U.S.  companies 
established  with  prior  direct  Investment.  By 
prevenUng  direct  investments  we  prevent 
exports.  Economically,  the  continuation  of 
the  Mandatory  Program  on  Investment  re- 
strictions cannot  be  Justified  and  must  be 
abolished.  ,..     ,.  ^ 

There  are  other  things  wrong  with  the 
niandatory  Investment  program.  The  decision 
of  where  and  when  and  how  much  to  invest 
no  longer  becomes  a  function  of  the  market 
place  but  rather  a  process  of  administrative 
discretion.  The  ability  to  get  waivers  or  ex- 
ceptions from  the  mandatory  rules— which 
in  many  cases  means  being  able  to  continue 
in  business — depends  upon  being  able  to 
persuade  a  government  official  of  the  merits 
of  your  case.  The  possibilities  for  corruption 
and  graft  are.  of  course,  great.  Government 
by  administration  discretion  leads  to  eco- 
nomic distortions  and  political  corruption. 
Business  Is  made  to  feel  unpatriotic  by  seek- 
ing to  survive.  This  Is  no  proper  way  to  con- 
duct foreign  economic  policy. 

Moreover,  the  Mandatory  Program  Is  Ulegal. 
These  controls  were  Issued  January  1.  1968, 
based  on  Section  5(b)   of  the  1917  Trading 
With  the  Enemy  Act.  This  Act  can  be  Invoked 
in  two  instances:  1)  IiAlnw  of  war  (we  are 
not  constitutionally  at  war.)  2)  "During  any 
other  period  of  national  emergency.     What 
is  an  emergency?  Emergency  Is  defined  as  a 
sudden,  unexpected  happening:   an  unfore- 
seen occurrence  or  condition.  The  courts  have 
held  that  In  a  constitutional  sense,  emer- 
eency  does  not  mean  expediency,   conveni- 
ence   or  best  interest.  The  balance  of  pay- 
ments condition  as  of  January  1,  1968.  can 
in  no  way  be  considered  sudden  or  unex- 
pected   The  U.S.  balance  of  payments  has 
been  In  a  deficit  condition  for  17  of  the  last 
18   years   and   the   government   Is   sUU   not 
getting  at  the  basic  reasons  for  this  im- 
balance. _ 

The  powers  of  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy 
Act  only  become  operaUve  when  the  Presi- 
dent declares  a  national  emergency.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  did  not  declare  a  national 
emergency  to  obtain  the  authority  to  use  the 
Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  but  rather  fell 
back  on  a  1950  Proclamation  of  a  National 
Emergency  made  by  President  Truman  at  the 
time  of  the  U.N.  Police  AcUon  In  Korea. 
President  Johnson  said  that  the  continued 
existence  of  the  national  emergency  of  1950 
made  necessary  his  orders.  But  the  Truman 
Proclamation  had  nothing  to  do  with  balance 
of  payments  problems  as  indeed  there  were 
none  at  the  time. 

The  Administration  has  not  gone  to  the 
Congress  to  obtain  the  authority  to  Invoke 
these  controls  on  foreign  lnvestment--coii- 
trols  which  limit  the  right  of  American  busl- 
'  ess  to  transact  Its  Intwnational  operaUona 
ns  It  sees  best.  Ttus  we  have  government  by 

decree government  by  men  and  not  by  law. 
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These  can  lead  to  administrative  abuses  as  I 
have  mentioned  above. 

Instead  of  attacking  the  real  causes  of  our 
domestic   deficit   and   balance   of   payments 
deflclU    which    are    caused    by    government 
overspending — ^the  government  has  resOTted 
to  a  series  of  direct  conUols  which  are  not 
only  subject  to  adminlsUaUve  abuse  and  eco- 
nomically unsound  but  toey  are  also  illegal. 
We  have  to  have  a  change  in  oui  economic 
policy— both  domestic  and  international.  Un- 
less we  mov»  toward  genuine  expenditure  re- 
form I  have  no  doubt  another  run  on  the 
dollar  win  occur.  The  world  needs  dramatic 
proof  that  this  country  can  establish  spend- 
ing priorities,  stop  inflation  and  restore  equi- 
librium to  our  balance  of  payments.  At  the 
same  time  we  must  eUmlnate  the  direct  con- 
trols which  have  nothing— economically   or 
legally— to    reoonunend    them.    Fortunately 
there  Is  a  national  election  In  about  5  months 
when  the  people  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
express  theU  views  effectively  at  the  ballot 
box.  This  is  the  date  that  the  worid  as  well 
as    the    American   people    are    setting    their 
sights  on. 


LACK  OF  COMPETrnVENESS  IN 
GOVERNMENT 


HON.  FLETCHER  THOMPSON 


OF    GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  19,  1968 
Mr.    THOMPSON    of    Georgia.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  indeed  happy  to  see  that 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  Legislation  has  begun  to 
seriously  question  the  lack  of  competi- 
tion in  awarding  some  $40  billion  a  year 
in  defense  contracts.  The  subcommittee's 
action,  which  I  have  known  was  commg 
for  some  time,  delves  into  a  matter  which 
has  been  a  subject  of  much  concern  to 
me  for  my  entire  term  of  service  in  the 
Congress— that  is,  the  lack  of  competi- 
tiveness in  all  Government  purchasing. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  General  Accounting 
Office   has   provided   me  with   detailed 
figures  on  Government-wide  purchasing, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  the  amount 
of  contracts  awarded  by  competitive  bid- 
ding as  compared  to  the  amount  awarded 
by  negotiated  contracts.  The  results  re- 
ported to  me,  which  I  am  disclosmg  for 
the  first  time  today,  are  a  disgrace  to  the 
Americans  taxpayers.  The  GAO  mves- 
tigation.  Mr.  Speaker,  shows  that  out  of 
a  total  of  $50.6  bUlion  in  Federal  spend- 
ing for  both  military  and  civUian  execu- 
tive agencies,  $42.9  bUlion  in  purchases 
were  made  through  negotiated  contracts. 
As  the  Senate  subcommittee  has  al- 
ready pointed  out,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment is,  by  far.  the  biggest  offender  as 
weU  as  the  biggest  purchaser.  This  De- 
partment awarded  86.6  percent  of   its 
purchasing  contracts  through  negotia- 
tion, as  opposed  to  open,  competitive,  ad- 
vertised, public  bidding. 

These  contracts  amoimted  to  $37.6  bil- 
lion The  Defense  Department  lamely 
attempts  to  justify  this  outrage  on  the 
taxpayers  by  contending  that  the  pur- 
chases by  negotiation  come  within  the 
excepUons  outlined  by  the  Congress  in 
the  so-called  Truth  in  Negotiations  Act 
But  Mr.  Speaker,  even  the  most  casual 
examination  of  the  facts  will  lead  one  to 
believe  that  the  exceptions  have  been 
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twisted  to  where  they  have  become  the 
rule. 

With  all  the  high-powered  talent  the 
Defense  Department  has  had  available 
in  recent  years,  one  would  at  least  ex- 
pect that  there  would  be  some  improve- 
ment, year  by  year,  in  the  overall  per- 
centage of  contracts  awarded  through 
open  competition  instead  of  negotiation. 
Yet    the   facts   show   that   exactly   the 
reverse  is  true.  Whereas  the  percentage 
of  contracts  awarded  in  open,  advertised 
competition  was  17.6,  percent  in  1965,  it 
dropped  to  14.2  percent  In  1966  and  13.4 
percent  last  year. 

More  than  57  percent  of  tlie  total  pro- 
curement done  by  negotiation  was  ex- 
cused under  four  clauses  found  in  the 
Negotiations  Act.  The  greatest  increase 
in  dollar  volume  and  percentage  increase 
comes  under  the  vague  heading.  "Imprac- 
tical to  secure  competition  by  formal  ad- 
vertising "  Purchases  using  this  escape 
clause  rose  from  $5.7  billion  in  1966  to 
$7  5  billion  in  1967,  with  the  percentage 
rising  from  15.5  percent  to  17.3  percent. 
Then,  the  Department  attempts  to  ex- 
cuse itself  further  by  contending  that 
where  it  did  not  use  open,  competitive 
bidding  for  purchasing,  it  did  solicit  two 
or  more  sources  for  competitive  price, 
design  or  technical  proposals.  Yet.  again 
the  facts  refute  this  argument  because 
52  5  percent  of  defense  purchasing  was 
by  single-source,  solicited  negotiated  con- 
tracts. Only  34.1  percent  of  purchasing 
was  done  through  multlsource,  soUcited 
negotiations. 

While  we  acknowledge.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  Defense  Department  is  the 
greatest  offender  in  noncompetitive  pur- 
chasing, we  should  not  overlook  that 
civilian  agencies  are  also  making  a 
mockery  of  competitive  bidding  prac- 
tices. Among  civilian  agencies.  73.6  per- 
cent is  done  by  negotiated  contract,  m- 
volving  $5.3  billion.  Only  26.4  percent,  or 
less  than  $2  billion  worth,  is  done 
through    advertised,    competitive    pur- 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  time  of  conflict  in 
which  we  are  now  engaged,  we  can  ex- 
pect a  certain  amount  of  contracts  for 
defense  purposes  to  go  to  certain  con- 
tractors because  the  national  interest  re- 
quires fast  and  speedy  delivery  to  our 
troops  overseas.  But.  at  no  time  should 
we  allow  this  justification  to  be  wrong- 
fully shamefully  used  to  the  extent  that 
more  than  86  percent  of  defense  pur- 
chasing and  more  than  73  percent  of 
civilian  purchasing  is  done  on  a  non- 
competitive basis.  'Public  exigency"  does 
not  require  us  to  close  our  eyes  to  prac- 
tices which  are  a  fraud  upon  the  tax- 
payers and  a  sham  to  get  around  the 
laws  passed  by  this  body.  For  the  Record. 
Mr  Speaker,  I  am  inserting  with  my  re- 
marks the  full  text  of  the  report  made 
for  me  by  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice in  the  hope  that  it  will  cast  some 
light  here  in  tlie  House  onto  the  pur- 
chasing practices  which  the  other  body 
is   now   rightfully  investigating,  and   I 
include  in  the  Record.  ,^  ^     ^„ 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  open, 
competitive,  advertised  pubUc  bidding  is 
the  very  best  protection  this  Congress 
can  give  the  American  taxpayer  for  the 
efficient  use  of  his  tax  dollars.  And  this 
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protection  has  been  shamefully  eroded, 
and  will  soon  be  "down  the  drain"  unless 
this  Congress  acts  swiftly  to  save  it. 

The  material  referred  to  follows  : 
CoMPTioLLnt     Oenexal     or     tms 
UNiTtD   States. 

Washington.  DC  .  March  19.  1968. 
Hon.  Pletcheii  Thompson, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Ma.  Thompson:  We  received  your 
letter  of  January  24.  1968.  requesting  certain 
Information  on  five  speclflc  points  which  per- 
tain to  procurement  and  contracts  In  the 
Federal  Government. 

In  answer  to  points  I  and  2.  statistics  cov- 
ering the  overall  Government-wide  procure- 
ment activities  for  nscal  year  1967  reveal,  as 
you  are  already  aware,  that  extensive  use  is 
being  made  of  negotiated  procurements.  In 
some  negotiated  procurements,  competitive 
proposals  are  solicited  and  competition  Is 
obtained  In  varying  degrees.  For  this  reason, 
the  statistics  listed  below  are  broken  down, 
where  available,  into  three  categories:  (1) 
advertised,  (2)  negotiated  ( multlsources 
solicited),  and  i3)  negotiated  i single-source 
sortCf  ted ) . 

GOVfRNMENTWIDE  19S7  PROCUREMFNT  STATISTICS 
lOollar  amounts  in  billnnsl 


0«paftminl  ol 
OeteoM 

Amount     Percent 

Civilian  titcutive 
agencies 

Amount    Percent 

dollsfj 

>43.4 

100 

17.2 

100 

Advtrtijed.     

Ntfotuted.  

5.1 

37.6 

13.4 
06.6 

I.S 
5.3 

26.4 
73.6 

Breakdown  of  ne- 
gotiated : 
MoltuourcM 
wtmn 

wiciM 

14.8 
22.t 

34.1 
M.5 

<■) 

0) 
0) 

>  Not  available 

In  addition  to  the  above  statistics,  a 
breakdown  of  the  various  Justifications  cited 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  for  expend- 
ing $32.8  billion  on  single-source  procure- 
ments is  enclosed.  Also  enclosed  is  a  listing  of 
the  civilian  executive  agencies  represented 
in  the  above  statistics. 

Points  3.  4,  and  5  are  very  broad  In  nature 
and  concern  very  dIfBcult  and  complex  prob- 
lem areas  in  procurement.  In  this  regard,  we 
are  currently  preparing  a  statement  of  testi- 
mony at  the  request  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Legislation  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  for  their 
forthcoming  exploratory  hearings.  The  object 
of  the  hearings  will  be  to  study  the  effects 
of  Department  of  Defense  procurement  on 
competition    and    concentration.    A    specific 
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date  for  the  hearings  has  not  yet  been  sched- 
uled, but  we  understand  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee hopes  to  get  under  way  within  several 
weeks. 

In  our  statement  we  expect  to  give  exten- 
sive coverage  to  the  latter  three  points  raised 
by  you,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  our  statement,  as  well  as  other  testi- 
monies at  the  hearings,  will  provide  at  least 
partial  answers  to  your  questions.  Since 
the  hearings  will  be  exploratory  In  nature, 
they  should  be  of  valuable  use  to  congres- 
sional committees  and  others  Interested  in 
conducting  further  in-depth  studies  into  the 
complex  area  of  competition  in  Government 
procurement  As  soon  as  these  statements  can 
be  released,  we  will  make  them  available  to 
to  you.  In  the  meantime,  if  we  can  be  of  any 
further  assistance,  please  let  us  know. 

We  hope  this  meets  with  your  satisfaction. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Elmek  B.  Staats. 

AWA«OS    BT    MRHOD   op    PKOCtHlEMENT 

In  connection  with  the  discussions  relat- 
ing to  •Competition"  and  "Pormally  Adver- 
tised and  Other  Awards."  It  should  be  noted 
that  sealed  bid  procedures  are  used  not  only 
for  unrestricted  formal  advertising  but  also 
for  set-asldes  where  the  procurement  is  re- 
stricted to  bidding  by  small  btislness  con- 
cerns. In  addition,  competitive  proposals 
must  be  obtained  for  open  market  purchases 
of  92.500  or  less  except  where  the  procure- 
ment Is  under  0250;  formal  advertising  meth- 
ods are  not  used  for  these  small  purchases 
because  the  administrative  costs  would  be 
excessive  In  relation  to  the  total  purchase 
cost. 

COMPETITION 

An  Important  segment  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  Cost  Reduction  Program  is  the 
subprogram  to  Increase  the  extent  of  com- 
petition in  procurement,  and  thereby  to  as- 
sure that  purchases  are  made  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost.  Military  prime  contracts  award- 
ed after  soliciting  two  or  more  sources  for 
competitive  price,  design,  or  technical  pro- 
posals totalled  S20.614  million  and  repre- 
sented 47.5':  of  the  net  amount  of  procure- 
ment (excluding  Intragovernmental  orders) 
m  FY  1967.  compared  to  tl8.601  million  rep- 
resenting 50  0';  In  FY  1966.  Competitive 
methods  accounted  for  92.9'';  of  the  total 
number  of  procurement  transactions  In  FY 
1967. 

Approximately  34.5'';  of  the  value  of  awards 
in  FY  1967  Involving  solicitation  of  one  pro- 
curement source  was  for  supplemental  or 
follow-on  contracts  placed  with  companies 
which  had  previously  competed  successfully 
for  the  price,  design,  or  technical  phase  of  a 
project  or  weapon  system.  The  remaining 
one-source  solicitations  included  such  types 
of  goods  and  services  as  utilities,  patented  or 
other  proprietary  Items,  services  provided  by 
foreign  governments,  and  research  work  by 
educational  Institutions.  Table  10  provides 
a  general  Indication  of  the  type  of  Items  for 
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which  only  one  source  was  solicited,  and 
further  demonstrates  that  substantial  use  ot 
competitive  procedures  is  made  even  when 
sealed-bid  methods  are  not  employed. 

FORMALXT    ADVERTISED    AND    OTHER    AWARDS 

Table  11  (not  printed  In  Record)  shows  the 
dollar  volume  of  procurement  placed  with 
small  business  and  other  contractors  through 
formal  advertising  and  other  statutory  aj- 
thorlty  In  FY  1966  and  1967,  and  Table  12 
(not  printed  in  Record)  shows  similar  in- 
formation for  FY  1955  through  1967.  During 
FY  1967,  134'-r  of  toUl  procurement  was 
formally  advertised.  This  compares  with 
142'^r  formally  advertised  in  FY  1966  and 
17.6rc  In  FY  1965.  The  $5.8  billion  In  formally 
advertised  contracts  la  the  highest  since 
records  became  available  In  FY  1951, 

STATUTORT    AUTHOHITT 

Tables  13,  14  and  15  present  data  on  tlie 
detailed  types  of  procurement  authority 
specified  In  Title  10,  Section  2304(a)  of  tlie 
United  States  Code.  (Tables  14  and  15  liot 
printed  in  the  Record.  ) 

The  four  clauses  used  most  extensively  to 
negotiate  contracts  in  FY  1967  are  (2) ,  -Pub- 
lic Exigency";  (10),  "Impractical  to  Secure 
Competition  by  Formal  Advertising";  (Ui. 
•  Experimental,  Developmental,  Test  or  Re- 
search", and  (14),  "Technical  or  Specialized 
Supplies  Requiring  Substantial  Initial  In- 
vestment or  Extended  Period  of  Preparation 
for  Manufacture."  These  clauses  accounted 
for  57.4';  of  total  procurement  In  the  cur- 
rent year  and  57.5':e  In  FY  1966.  Clause  dO) 
showed  the  greatest  Increase  in  both  dollar 
volume  and  percent  of  total.  The  dollars  in- 
creased from  $5,747  million  In  FY  1966  to 
$7,522  million  In  FY  1967  and  the  proportion 
of  total  rose  from  15.5';  to  17.3'^ . 

Small  business  and  labor  surplus  area  set- 
asldes  totalled  $1,936  million  In  FY  1967  and 
represented  4  5',  of  the  total.  This  compares 
with  $1,751  million  and  4.7^;  in  the  previous 
year. 

Table  14  (not  printed  in  Record)  shows  a 
total  of  15.1  million  procurement  actions 
during  FY  1967,  an  Increase  of  0.7  million 
actions  over  FY  1966. 

Of  the  231.634  procurement  actions  of 
$10,000  or  more  In  the  current  year  approxi- 
mately l.O';  were  Intragovernmental  trans- 
actions, 58.2%  were  new  contracts  or  supple- 
mental awards  for  additional  supplies  or 
services,  while  the  remainder  were  delivery 
orders  or  modifications,  such  as  price  rede- 
terminations or  Incremental  funding  actions 
which  were  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  tlia 
existing  contracts.  Five  negotiation  clauses 
accounted  for  68';  of  the  total  number  of 
contract  actions  of  $10,000  or  more:  Clause 
( 10).  "Impractical  to  Secure  Competition  bv 
Formal  Advertising"  (26.7^);  Clause  (2'. 
"Public  Exigency"  (12.5*:;  );  Clause  (1).  "Na- 
tional Emergency"  (12.3':;);  Clause  (9'. 
"Perishable  or  Non -Perishable  Subsistence' 
(10  3";);  and  Clause  (11).  "Experimental. 
Developmental.  Test  or  Research'  (6.2';  ). 


TABU  10. -COMPETITION  IN  MILITARY  PROCUREMENT  BY  AUTHORITY  (FISCAL  YEARS  1966  AND  1967) 

I  Amounls  in  thouMods) 


Total  amount  (A) 

SUtulorv  authority 
(10  U.S.C.  2304(a)) 

ToM 

Prict 

Design  or  technical 

Fiacalyear 

Focal  year 

Focal  yMf  1966          Focal  yMr  1967 

Per-                            Per- 
Aiwuat        cent        Amount         cent 
of  (A)                         o(  (A> 

Fiscal  year 

1966           Fiscal  year 

1967 

Per- 
cent 
o»(A) 

Fiscal  year 

1966       Fiscal  year 

1967 

1 

Amount 

Per- 
cent        Amount 
o»(A) 

Amount 

Per- 
cent      Amount 
o«(A) 

Per- 
cent 
ot(A) 

T«M 

..  S]l,243,107 

$44,632,600 

• 

lntrago«ernmenM 

..      1,014.603 

..  v.in.i04 

1.251,5^ 
43, 381, 060 



Total,  eicept  intrsfovenntiiM. . . . 

Sit,  601, 132 

SO.0    $20,614,161 

47.  S 

$16,531,933 

44.4    $11,616, 32< 

42.9 

$2,062,199 

5.6    $1,997,833 

<  6 

Tormally  advertised 

outer  authority  (jubtotal). . . 

..      5.2«3,158 
..    31.945.346 

S.  791, 979 
37,S«9,0«I 

S.2«3.15« 
13.317,974 

100.0       S,  791,979 
41.7      14,122, 112 

100.0 
314 

S,2«3,158 
11,255,775 

loao       5.791,979 
35.2      12,824,349 

100.0 
34.1 

0 
2,062,199 

0.                       0 
6.5      1,997,833 

53 
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TABU  If.-COMPETITION  IN  MILITARY  PROCUREMENT  BY  AUTHORITY  (FISCAL  YEARS  1966  AND  1967)-Contlnued 
I  (Aaouals  ill  thouasiMU] 


Competitive 


Statutory  authority 
(10  use.  2304(a)) 


Total  amount  (A) 


Total 


Price 


Design  or  technical 


Fiscal  year 
1966 


Fiscal  year 
1967 


Fiscal  year  1966  Fiscal  year  1967  Fiscal  year  1966  Fiscal  year  1967         Fiscal  year  1966       Fiscal  year  1%7 


Amount 


Per- 
cent 
ol(A) 


Amount 


Per- 
cent 
ol(A) 


Amount 


Per- 
cent 
ol(A) 


Amount 


Per- 
cent 
ol(A> 


Amount 


Per- 
cent 
ol(A) 


Amount 


Per- 
cent 
ol(A) 


(1)  National  emergency 

(?)  Public  exigency 

(3)  Purchases  not  more  than 

$2.500' - 

(4)  Personal  or  prolessional . . . 

(5)  Services  ot  educational 

institutions --- 

(6)  Purchases  outside  United 

States 

(7)  Medicine  or  medical 

supplies 

(8)  Supplies  purchased  lor 

authorized  resale 

(9)  Perishable  oi  nonperish- 

able  subsistence 

(10)  Impractical  to  secure  com- 
petition by  lormal  adver- 
tising  

(U)  Experimental,  develop- 
mental, test,  or  research. 

(12)  Classilied  purchase 

(13)  Technical  equipment  re- 

(juiring  standardization 
and  interchangeabiiity 
ol  parts 

(14)  Technical  or  specialized 

supplies  requiring  sub- 
stantial initial  invest- 
ment or  extended  period 
ol  pieparation  lor  man- 
ulacture -- 

(15)  NegoUation  alter  advertis- 

ing  .     -     - 

(16)  Purchases  to  keep  facili- 

ties available  in  the 
interest  ol  national  de- 
fense or  industrial 
mobilization 

(17)  Otherwise  authorized  by 

law 


$1  8$6. 600      J2, 113, 651      $1, 836, 777      98. 9 
b  oil  593        6,028,574        2.491,652      49.0 


1, 704, 868 
92, 431 

383,649 

1,914,316 

126,742 

230,  439 

1, 088, 222 

5,746,988 

4,485,669 
122. 571 

105, 630 


1,841.300 
90,549 

453, 955 

2,263,460 

144,  514 

218,741 

1,178,015 


1,704,868    100.0 
26, 214      28. 4 


$2,104,108      99.5 
2, 305. 040      38. 2 

t 
1, 841. 300    100. 0 
29, 881      33. 0 


$1,830,715  98.6 

2, 410, 744  47. 4 

1,704,868  100.0 

7,253  7.9 


$2. 0%.  783  99. 2 

2,181,545  36.2 

1,841,300  100.0 

7, 464  8. 2 


56,  062 
8U,908 


0.3 
1.6 


$7,325 
123,  495 


U.3 
2.0 


14,463 
1,374.848 
77,409 
55,365 
991.292 


3.8 
71.1 
61.1 
24.0 

91.1 


10,  236 
1, 372, 678 

108,220 

54,471 

1,  067, 106 


2.3 
60.6 
74.9 
24.9 
90.6 


4,880 

746, 146 

77,311 

54, 421 

991, 292 


1.3 
38.6 
61.0 
23.6 
91.1 


2,717 

848, 731 

103, 151 

53, 723 

1,067,106 


.6 
37.5 
74.8 
24.6 
90.6 


0  0. 

18,961  20.5 

9, 583      2. 5 

628,702  32.5 

98        .1 

9«       .4 

0      0. 


0  0. 

22,417  24.8 

7, 519  1.  7 

623, 947  23. 1 

69  .1 

748  .3 

0  0. 


7  521549        1,518.920      26.4        2.767,646      36.8        1,309.058      22.8        2,497,940      33.2         2M,862      3.6         269,706        3.6 


4, 848. 162 
129, 148 


132, 084 


1,124.610 
59. 144 


25.0 
48.3 


6,  (p9, 207       6, 500, 576 
9,889  2,280 


18,428      17.4 


346,  630        5. 7 
6, 023      60. 9 


71,779       3,292,966       1.065,841      49.1 
154,753  829,557  605,590      80,2 


1,099.659      22.7 
61,737      47.8 


35,015      26.5 


122,779  1.9 

828  36. 3 

1,177,476  35.7 

664, 002  80. 0 


148,315 
57,954 


3.3 
47.3 


18,222      17.2 


295,  407        4. 9 
6,023      eO.9 


109.582        2.3 
53,405      41.4 


35,015      26.5 


122,661        1.9 
828      36. 3 


998,493      46.0        1,150,631      34.9 
594,673      78.8  646,767      78.0 


976,295    21.7 
1,190      1.0 


206      0.2 


51.123  .8 

0  .0 

67, 343  3. 1 

10,917  1.4 


990. 077      20. 4 
8, 332        6. 4 


118      (-) 

0        0. 


26, 845  . 8 

17,235        2.0 


Noncompetitive 


Statutory  authority  (10  U.S.C.  2304(a); 


Total 


Follow-on 


Other  1  source 


Total 

Intragovernmental 

Total,  except  intragovernmental. 


Formally  advertised 

Other  aulhoritv  (subtotal). 


Fiscal  year  1966 


Fiscal  year  1967 


Fiscal  year  1966 


Fiscal  year  1967 


Fiscal  year  1966 


Fiscal  year  193? 


Amount 


Percent 
ol(A) 


Amount 


Percent 
ol(A) 


Amount 


Percent 

ot(A) 


Amount 


Percent 
ol(A) 


Amount 


Percent 
ol(A) 


Amount 


Percent 
ol(A) 


"$i8,'627.372        50.0 


$22,766, 899 ' " ' 'bi.'s ' " "  $^.448, 985  " ' "2"0."o" 


"  $7; '844', '234' "  "is: i" ' $i i ; i 78," 387  "   "3Q.o""";i4,"922,"665 


34.4 


18,627,372 


0. 
58.3 


22,766.899 


0. 
60.6 


0 
7,443,985 


0. 
23.3 


7.844,234 


0. 
20.9 


11.178.387 


0. 
35.0 


0 
14,922,665 


0. 
39.7 


(1)  National  emergency 

(2)  Public  exigency -  ■  -  -  -  ■ 

(3)  Purchases  not  more  than  $2,500' 

(4)  Personal  or  professional  services 

(5)  Services  ol  educational  institutions — 

(6)  Purchases  outside  the  United  Stsles... 

(7)  Medicine  or  medical  supplies — 

(8)  Supplies    purchased    lor    auth«rized 

resale --- 

(9)  Perishable    or    nonperishable    sub- 

sistence   --- 

(10)  Impractical  to  secure  competiticn  by 

formal  advertising 

(11)  Experimental,     developmental,     test, 

or  research 

(12)  Classified  purchases 

(13)  Technical  equipment  requiring  itand- 

ardization  and  interchangeabiiity  ol 
parts  .     

(14)  Technical  or  specialized  supples  re- 

quiring substantial  initial  invest- 
ment or  extended  period  ol  prepara- 
tion for  manufacture - 

(15)  Negotiation  alter  advertising... 

(16)  Purchases  to  keep  lacililies  available 

in  the  interest  of  national  defense 
or  industrial  mobilization 

(17)  Otherwise  authorized  by  law.._ 


19,823 

2,589,941 

0 

66,217 

369, 186 

559, 468 

49, 333 


1.1 

51.0 
0 

71.6 
96.2 
28.9 
38.9 


9.543 

3, 723, 534 

C 

60.668 

443.719 

)             890. 782 

)               36, 294 

.5 
61.8 

(j 

67.0 
97.7 
39.4 
25.1 

175,074        76.0 


96.930 

4, 228, 068 

3,371,059 
63,427 


8.9 

73.6 

75.0 
51.7 


164.270 

110.909 

4,753,903 

3, 748. 503 
67.411 


75.1 

9.4 

63.2 

77.3 
52.2 


13.258 

450,819 

0 

4.026 

27,112 

61,889 

0 

0 

0 

1,010,240 

1,381,130 
11,765 


.7 
8.9 
0 

4.3 
7.0 
3.2 
0 

0 

0 

17.6 

30.7 
9.6 


3.381 

498,055 

0 

1,010 

33, 735 

226, 350 

20 

0 

0 

995,647 

1, 446, 069 
13,066 


.2 
8.3 
0 

1.1 
7.4 
10.0 
() 

0 

0 

13.2 

29.8 
10.1 


6.565 

2, 139. 122 

0 

62. 191 

342.  074 

497. 579 

49, 333 

175, 074 

96,930 

3,217,328 

1,989,929 
51,662 


.4 
42.1 
0 
67.3 
89.2 
25.7 
38.9 

76.0 

8.9 

56.0 

44.3 
42.1 


6.162 
3, 225, 479 

u 

59,658 

409, 984 

664. 432 

36,274 

164, 270 

110.909 

3,753.256 

2, 302, 434 
54, 345 


.3 
53.5 

0 

65.9 
90.3 
29.4 
25.1 

75.1 

9.4 

50.0 

47.5 
42.1 


37,202       82.6 


97,069       73.5 


30,303       28.7 


30, 790       23.  3 


56. 899        53. 9 


5,692.677 
3,866 


1.105.938 
149, 163 


94.3 
39.1 


50.9 
19.8 


6,377,797 
1,452 

98.1 
63.7 

4, 360, 045 
0 

72.2 
0.0 

4,500.986 
166 

69.2 
7.3 

1,332,632 
3,866 

22.1 
39.1 

1,876,811 
1,286 

2,115.490 
165. 555 

64.3 
20.0 

91,766 
6,632 

4.2 
0.9 

89.433 
5,526 

2.7 

0.7 

1.014,172 
142,  531 

46.7 
18.9 

2, 026, 057 
160, 029 

66,279  50.2 


28.9 
55.4 


61.5 
19.3 


1  Price  competition  required  on  all  actions  of  $250  or  more. 


■  Less  than  0.05  percent 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TAME  13.-AWAM)S  BY  STATUTOUY  AUTHORITY  (JULY  TO  JUNf) 
IDoMir  trnMiiti  in  llMMaMhl 


June  19,  1968 


Ml  IMS  to  JoiM  IM« 


July  1966  to  JuiM  1967 


Statutory  authority  (10  U  S  C. 
2304(a)) 


Total 


Amount       Ptrcont       Amount 


Navy 


Amount 


Oottnso 

Air  Forco  Supply 

Atoncy 


Total 


Ainiy 


Amount  Amount     f    Amount       Porcont       Amount 


Navy 


Amount 


Air  Force 


Amount 


Defense 

Supply 
Agency 


Amount 


Total .  »3I,243.I07  .  tU.29t.2(S    |10.«4,257    $10.7«).7S4    $5.7M.»4    J44.632.600 


$12,390,578    $13,998.33S    I12.06S.423      $6.178.r64 


Inlratoutrnmental 

Total,  tuapt  intra|ov«rniaoatal. 

Formally  advortnod      .     

Other  authority  (subtolaO 

(1)  National  emer|Oflcv 

(subtotal) 

(a)  Labor  surplus 

area  and  indus- 
try setasides  .   . 

(b)  Small  busmoss 

setasides  (sub- 
total) . 

1  Unitotttal  . 

2  Jomt  .       . 

(c)  Balane»-o»- pay- 

ments program.. 

(2)  Public  eimency 

(3)  Purchases  not  more  than 

y.soo 

(O  Pontml  or  prolessional 
sofvicas 

(5)  Servicas  ot  educational 

mstitutnns 

(6)  Purchases  outside 

United  States 

(7)  MedKine  oi  medical 

supplies 

(8)  Supplies  purchased  tor 

author  ued  resale 

(9)  Perishable  or  nonperak- 

able  subsistence        . 

(10)  Impractical  to  secure 

competition  by  lormal 
advertising     .   . 

(11)  Experimental,  develop- 

mental, test,  or 
research 

(12)  Classihed  purchases    .   . 

(13)  Technical  equipment 

requiring  standardi- 
zainn  and  inter- 
changeability  ol  parts. 

(14)  Tech  Ileal  or  specialned 

supplies  requiring 
substantial  initial  m- 
ves'inent  or  eilended 
period  ol  preparation 
for  manutacturing    .   . 

(15)  Negotiation  alter 

advertising    . 

(!6)  Purchases  lo  keep 

lacilities  available  in 
the  interest  ol  na- 
tional detense  or 
industrial  mobiliza- 
tion. 

(17)  Othatwoe  authorized 

by  law ... 


1014  603  158.799  448,909  363.531  43,364        1. 251. 540  .  227.387  667,771       ,315.786 

37:228:504      100.0      11,139:403      10.015.348      10,377,223      5.696.530      43.381.060      100.0      12,163.191      13.330.564      11,749,637 


40,b96 
6,137,f>a 


S.  283. 158 
31.945.346 


14.2 
85.8 


1.792.440 
9.346.963 


1.417.196 
8.5M.I52 


455.292      1.618.230       5,791.979 
9.921.931      4,078.300     37.589.061 


13.4 
86.6 


1.588,342 
10.574.849 


2.112,261     409.701 
11.218.303   11,339.936 


1.681.675 
4.455.993 


l,85«.600 


156.672 


5.0 


0.4 


1.594.571    4.3 


484.759 


37,375 


444.897 


328.946 


23.264 


304,912 


255.909 


7.690 


240.938 


786,986   2.113.651 


4.* 


514. 4M    375.061 


251,232 


88.343 


108. 025 


603.824   1. 827. 987    4.2 


4.835 


506.969 


17.109 


357.565 


8.409 


239.875 


1.398.904 
■  195.667 


3.8 

.5 


406.559 
38.338 


273.285 
31.627 


142. 737 
98.201 


576. 323 
27.501 


1.8U).37I 
27.616 


4.1 
.1 


496.784 
10.185 


355.860 
1.705 


224.084 
15.791 


105.357 

5,081.593 

1.704.868 

92. 431 

383.649 

1.934.316 
126.742 
230.439 

1.088.222 


.3 

13.7 

4  6 
.3 

1.0 

5.2 
.3 
.6 

2.9 


2.417 

2,461,358 

461,560 

34.843 

107.819 

659. 179 

2,227 

56.487 

61.865 


770 

582,858 

513.610 

41.959 

159,384 

694. 779 

2.455 

49.261 

44,951 


7.2m 

827. 784 
378,  776 
15.629 
116.446 
230. 799 
1,403 
102. 541 
135.207 


94.819 

1.209,593 

350, 922 

0 

0 

349, 559 

120,657 

22,150 

846.199 


177.  «• 

6.028.574 

1.841.300 

90.549 

453.955 

2. 263. 460 
144.514 
218.741 

1,178.015 


.4 

13.9 

4.2 
.2 
1.1 
5.2 
.3 
.5 
2.7 


2. 319. 437 

493, 488 

51.159 

102,660 

798,833 

3,476 

68,559 

80.241 


387 

1.640,269 

597. 523 

27,846 

188.452 

805.862 

1,250 

19.190 

59,806 


2  948 

1,052:505 

381.909 
11,544 
162, 842 
253.345 
1.384 
109.882 
160, 754 


4, 495. 669   12. 1 
122.571     .3 


105.630 


1.084.911 
74.284 


2.461 


961.576   2.449.149 
44.  736       3. 551 


33   4,848.162    11.2    1.080.291    1,292.607   2.475.246 
0     129.148     .3     106.378      19,931      2,839 


43.119 


53.769 


6.281 


132.084 


22.997 


31.789 


65.062 


6.039.207 

16.2 

831.676 

2.613.892 

2.593.639 

0 

6, 500, 576 

15.0 

9.88) 

(•) 

6.225 

3.530 

108 

26 

2.280 

() 

976.180   3.189,760   2,334,636 
1,090       789       401 


2.171.779 
754. 753 


5.8   1.455.618 
2. 0     175. 160 


349. 458 
320.682 


364,256 
198.338 


2.447 
60.573 


3.292,966 
829. 557 


7.6 
1.9 


2,184,424 
206.877 


455,979 
364,480 


650, 227 
172,974 


I  Dm  ol  tho  lomt  procedure  was  discontinued  on  July  1.  1965;  this  value  represents  n^odilic*- 
iom  in  hscal  year  1966  to  contracts  awarded  under  this  procedure  prni  to  July  1. 


:  Loss  than  0  05  pcrcaot. 


972. 864 

77,6^2 
723. 578 


723.643 

-bb 


171.614 
1,016.363 

368, 3S0 


1 
405. 4.0 
138,414 

21.  r.) 
877.:  ; 


5,746.988        15.5        1,386,531      1.842.956       2.194.627        322.874       7.521.549        17.3        1,564.265       2.147,709       3,253,154  556,4i:: 


18 

u 


12,236 


2.336 

85.226 


June  19,  1968 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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June  19,  1968 

CHANGE  IN  OUR  SOCIETY 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    IIXJNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  19,  196S 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  thoughtful  and  impressive 
commencement  addresses  of  the  recent 
graduation  period  was  delivered  by  Mr. 
John  Swearingen,  chairman  of  Stand- 
ard Oil  Co.  Indiana,  at  the  commence- 
ment exercises  at  Illinois  College,  Jack- 
sonviUe.  HI.,  on  June  9. 

Because  of  Mr.  Swearingen's  respected 
role  In  the  business  community,  I  believe 
his  profound  and  very  timely  views  de- 
serve kind  spirited  review.  Therefore,  I 
insert  his  address  in  the  Record  at  this 

point : 

Change  in  Ouk  Societt 

(By  John  E.  Swearingen,  chairman.  Stand- 
ard Oil  Co.  (Indiana),  commencement  ad- 
dress at  Illinois  College  in  Jacksonville, 
111.,  June  9,  1968) 

Let  me  say  first  that  I  come  to  this  plat- 
form with  mixed  emotions.  It  is  an  honor 
to  be  asked  to  take  part  In  such  an  event, 
and  I  am  duly  appreciative  on  this  score. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  well  aware  that 
commencement  addresses  In  general  are  In 
the  nature  of  necessary  evils — a  sort  of 
primitive  ritual  which  has  to  be  endured  as 
part  of  the  price  of  entry  Into  society. 

The  parents  are  primarily  Interested  In 
seeing  some  official  recognition  of  success 
In  an  undertaking  In  which  they  have  In- 
vested heavily  over  the  years;  the  graduates 
are  properly  Impatient  to  get  on  with  their 
aflfalrs;  and  the  fancies  of  the  faculty  are 
already  turning  to  the  next  wave  of  stu- 
dents soon  to  engulf  them. 

Nor  Is  this  any  bed  of  roses  lor  the  speaker, 
particularly  in  present  times.  Many  com- 
mencement addresses  in  the  past  have 
tended  to  be  largely  pep-Ulks — a  sort  of 
academic  replay  of  Henry  the  Fifth  trying 
to  fire  up  his  troops  on  the  eve  of  Aglncourt. 
For  a  nximber  of  reasons,  this  approach  Is 
Inappropriate  today.  Anything  that  sounds 
like  an  exhortation  to  get  out  there  and 
win  brings  quickly  to  mind  the  very  real 
contest  In  which  we  are  engaged  in  South- 
east Asia — a  contest,  moreover,  for  which 
most  students  have  demonstrated  a  clear 
lack  of  enthusiasm. 

The  present  generation  of  students  has 
made  it  pretty  plain  that  they  are  not  overly 
impressed  by  the  wisdom  of  their  elders, 
nor  even  with  a  good  deal  of  the  social  In- 
heritance they  are  going  to  receive.  Many 
profess  to  see  a  lot  of  things  wrong  with  our 
society,  and  are  eager  to  chjinge  them. 

They  are  not  alone  in  this,  of  course.  All 
of  us  would  admit  to  varying  degrees  of 
Imperfection  in  our  Institutions,  and  to  a 
great  deal  of  unfinished  business  along  the 
road  we  are  trying  to  follow  to  a  better  so- 
ciety. But  the  differences  between  the  views 
held  by  today's  younger  generation  and  the 
adult  community  appear  to  be  unusually 
sharp.  The  traditional  gap  between  the  gen- 
erations seems — on  scone  points,  at  least — 
to  have  widened  Into  something  closer  to  a 
chasm. 

Among  the  unfortunate  effects  of  this  sit- 
uation is  a  communications  barrier  of  wide 
dimensions.  It  is  certainly  great  enough  to 
give  any  commencement  speaker  an  uneasy 
feeling  that  many  of  his  younger  listeners 
are  likely  to  greet  anything  he  has  to  say 
with  a  large  measure  of  skepticism. 

This  being  the  case,  I  will  not  attempt  to 
offer  any  insights  on  a  rational  solution  in 
Vietnam,  a  course  to  greater  social  and  eco- 
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nomlc  equality  for  our  citizens,  or  toward 
rebuilding  our  cities — or  any  of  the  other 
specific  matters  of  concern  to  all  of  us. 

Instead,  let  me  simply  say  a  word  on  the 
nature  of  this  occasion  and  some  aspects  of 
It  on  which  we  should  be  able  to  agree.  This 
Is  called  a  commencement,  because  it  does 
signify  a  beginning.  The  award  of  your 
degrees  is  looked  upon  as  a  mark  of  your 
readiness  to  begin  an  adult  role  in  society. 
Many  of  you  are  already  adult  beyond  the 
levels  attained  by  your  predecessors  at  this 
point  m  life.  As  products  of  the  United 
States  in  the  space  age,  you  are  probably  the 
most  sophisticated  and  highly-educated  gen- 
eration ever  produced,  and  a  large  propor- 
tion of  you  will  be  going  on  to  still  further 
education. 

You  are  the  products  of  a  society  which 
has  been  affluent,  permissive  to  the  young, 
and  education-oriented  beyond  anything  ever 
dreamed  of  up  to  now.  A  large  percentage  of 
your  contemporaries  throughout  the  world 
are  still  economically  in  the  Stone  Age,  and 
Intellectually  closer  to  the  Dark  Ages. 

Taken  together  with  the  position  of  world 
leadership  occupied  by  your  country — 
whether  you  are  happy  or  not  about  such  a 
role — this  Is  going  to  make  your  lot  a  de- 
manding one.  But  your  first  order  of  business 
Is  not  much  different  In  essence  from  that 
faced  by  any  of  your  predecessors.  Sooner  cr 
later,  the  young  have  to  prepare  to  take 
over — If  any  kind  of  continuous  society  and 
Its  benefits  are  going  to  be  preserved. 

In  simple  cultures,  this  happens  rather 
early.  Coming  of  age  in  Samoa  takes  place  at 
about  thirteen.  In  our  complex  environment, 
we  think  we  are  doing  well  to  turn  out  a 
medical  doctor  by  the  age  of  thirty.  But  even- 
tually the  time  comes,  and  with  It  comes 
better  understanding  of  some  of  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  those  who  have  tried  before 
to  Improve  on  their  own  heritage. 

The  heady  awareness  that  you  are  at  last 
free,  and  on  your  own,  Is — or  will  shortly  be — 
tempered  by  the  realization  that  you  also 
have  to  face  a  lot  of  new  responsibilities. 

One  of  the  drawbacks  of  being  on  your 
own  is  simply  the  fact  that — to  varying  de- 
grees— you  are.  Once  on  your  own,  you  be- 
come responsible  for  your  own  support,  for 
the  support  of  whatever  family  you  choose 
to  have,  and  for  a  share  of  the  support  of  the 
government,  the  educational  system,  the  mil- 
itary establishment,  and  all  of  the  other  In- 
stitutions essential  to  our  lives  today. 

And  one  of  the  discoveries  which  you  will 
have  to  make  is  as  old  as  the  race  Itself. 
Throughout  history,  mankind  has  had  to 
struggle  hard  for  physical  survival.  The  es- 
sentials to  support  human  life — food,  cloth- 
ing, housing — have  had  to  be  wrung  from 
the  earth  at  considerable  effort.  There  are 
only  a  handful  of  countries  which  have  man- 
aged this  very  well  after  thousands  of  years 
of  trying.  Here  in  the  United  States,  we  have 
mastered  the  problem  of  physical  survival 
with  such  success  that  we  have  created  a 
society  of  superabundance,  by  the  standards 
of  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  terms  of  Asia, 
Africa,  or  South  America,  the  people  we  call 
p>oor  would  be  considered  very  wealthy. 

But,  in  the  midst  of  our  relative  abund- 
ance, we  must  not  lose  sight  of  reality.  There 
Is  a  controlling  principle  that  applies  across 
the  board,  to  rich  nation  and  poor  nation,  to 
rich  man  and  poor  man,  to  Intellectual  and 
artisan,  to  capitalist  and  communist.  Ex- 
pressed in  contemporary — if  somewhat  inele- 
gant— form,  this  reads:  "There  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  free  lunch." 

In  a  primitive  society,  this  Is  self-evident. 
In  a  complex  society  such  as  our  own.  It  is 
not  so  obvious,  and  it  becomes  possible  for 
many  people  to  conclude  that  we  are  so  ad- 
vanced that  such  limitations  no  longer  apply. 
Probably  the  major  force  which  fosters  such 
an  llliision  is  the  federal  government.  By  pre- 
empting and  redistributing  a  large  share  of 
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our  national  output  in  the  form  of  taxes, 
the  government  leads  the  recipients  to  take 
the  free  lunch  for  granted.  They  soon  come 
back  for  more. 

I  hope  It  Is  clear  that  I  am  not  speaking  In 
literal  terms,  about  free  lunches  for  school 
children  or  anything   of  that  sort.  What  I 
refer  to  is  the  gigantic  federal  lunch  counter 
at  which  there  Is  something  for  everybody: 
for  the  college  and  university:  for  the  student 
and  the  Illiterate;  for  the  defense  contractor 
and  the  farmer;  for  the  indigent  and  the  In- 
vestor; for  home  owners  and  dependents;  for 
the  unemployed,  the  aged,  the  blind,  and  for 
veterans.  The  range  of  federal  largesse  has 
become  so  grand  that  there  is  hardly  a  per- 
son in  tiie  land  who  does  not  benefit  from  it 
In  some  way— and  this  Increasingly  conceals 
the  fact  that  somebody  has  to  pay  for  the 
lunch. 

We  need  to  remember  that  no  society  can 
dispose  of  more  than  it  creates — and  this  Is 
just  as  true  in  a  modern  industrial  nation  as 
It  Is  In  a  band  of  Maori  tribesmen.  The  ability 
of  each  succeeding  generation  to  Improve  Its 
society  is  limited  by  what  that  generation  Is 
capable  of  producing— and  this  applies  to 
Ideas  as  well  as  goods  and  services.  It  takes 
the  tangible  fruits  of  somebody's  work  to 
support  the  philosopher  in  his  ivory  tower, 
and  the  student  In  his  classroom. 

A  truly  free  ride  through  life  Is  a  fiction: 
somebody  pays  for  the  ride,  even  In  an  affluent 
society.  Today's  parents  have  been  rather 
severely  criticized  for  rearing  a  group  which 
Is  said  to  have  no  comprehension  of  this  fact. 
Having  grown  to  adulthood  In  times  of  un- 
paralleled prosperity,  you  are  said  to  be  eco- 
nomic illiterates  who  take  good  times  for 
granted  and  assume  there  Is  no  bottom  to 
the  horn  of  plenty. 

I  am  not  sure  this  Is  really  the  case,  but 
even  If  It  Is,  the  day  of  enlighteiunent  is 
close  at  hand.  You  will  soon  be  called  upon 
for  your  own  contribution  to  the  common 
effort,  and  you  will  soon  be  parents  and  tax- 
payers. Any  of  the  economic  faxits  of  life 
which  may  have  escaped  you  will  be  brought 
to  your  attention. 

You  will  discover  that  economic  freedom, 
social  freedom,  and  political  freedom  are  In- 
divisible. However  you  may  define  the  kind 
of  life  you  want  for  yourself  and  for  your 
children,  you  are  going  to  have  to  pay  for  It. 
Indeed,  it  Is  your  ability  to  pay  that  will 
largely  determine  the  alternatives  open  to 
you  and  to  your  family. 

On  a  broader  level,  this  same  limitation 
will  apply  to  your  generation  as  a  whole. 
There  will  be  a  prlce-Ug  on  any  efforts  you 
choose  to  make  to  Improve  the  physical, 
social,  or  intellectual  landscape  of  your 
neighborhood,  your  community,  your  metro- 
poUtan  area,  your  state,  or  the  nation  as  a 
whole. 

Whatever  the  cost,  you  will  have  to  pay 
most  of  the  bUl  for  any  experiments  you 
undertake.  In  addition,  you  will  be  assessed 
for  payments  on  a  lot  of  overdue  bills  you 
are  going  to  Inherit— in  the  form  of  federal 
deficits  run  up  before  you  arrived  on  the 
scene  by  people  who  had  their  own  improve- 
ment schemes  and  couldn't  care  less  about 
who  eventually  had  to  meet  them. 

Your  legacy  will  be  a  mixed  one,  at  best; 
but  if  history  is  any  guide,  so  will  be  the  one 
you  transmit.  Nobody  knows  yet  what  you 
are  going  to  do  with  your  inheritance.  If,  as 
some  of  the  alarmists  are  convinced,  you  are 
dedicated  to  consumption  and  mediation 
rather  than  production  and  creation,  you 
could  lead  us  into  a  monumental  economic 
decline  which  would  resolve  a  good  number 
of  our  current  dilemmas  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Our  foreign  commitments  would  evaporate 
like  dew  In  the  sunshine  the  moment  we 
were  unable  to  underwrite  them.  On  the 
domestic  scene,  a  real,  hair-curling  depres- 
sion would  certainly  lessen  the  pressures  for 
greater  economic  equality  when  It  became 
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evident  that  even  our  so-called  affluent  so- 
ciety could  not  support  current  social  pro- 
grams, much  less  erpand  them. 

I  cannot  see  your  generation  In  such  a 
role.  Most  of  the  evidence  says  that  you  are 
In  the  main  Idealistic,  oriented  to  challenge, 
and  determined  to  do  things  better  than 
they  have  been  done  up  to  now.  IT  this  U  the 
case,  a  large  percentage  of  your  best  repre- 
sentatives win  have  to  devote  their  careers 
to  the  main  business  of  society — creation  of 
the  wealth  and  capital  necessary  to  under- 
write Improvement,  change,  and  progress. 

There  Is  one  tendency  on  the  part  of  some 
members  of  your  generation  which  Is  not  so 
promising — and  I  refer  to  the  recent  events 
on  many  campuses  across  the  country.  Forci- 
ble seizure  of  college  property,  deliberate  vio- 
lation of  both  university  regulations  and 
clvU  law,  plus  complete  paralysis  of  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning.  Is  a  peculiar  route 
to  attain  what  any  group  of  students  con- 
siders Its  •negltlmate"  demands.  The  riddle 
la  fxirther  compounded  when  it  turns  out 
that  some  of  the  demands  are  quite  unre- 
lated to  either  the  purposes  or  capacities  of 
our  colleges  and  universities.  If,  for  example, 
we  are  .to  allow  Important  aspects  of  foreign 
poUcV  to  be  determined  by  the  current  In- 
habtfaiits  of  the  nation's  campuses,  we  shall 
bo  obliged  to  scrap  elementary  conunon  sense 
along  with  the  Constitution. 

In  any  event,  the  very  legitimacy  of  the 
demands  Is  badly  tainted  by  their  advocacy 
through  admittedly  Illegal  means  in  a  demo- 
cratic society.  There  Is  a  case  to  be  made  for 
student  revolts  in  countries  which  deny  them 
the  elementary  rights  of  free  expression:  It 
is  hard  to  see  such  a  case  here.  We  have  more 
laws  to  protect  Individual  and  collective 
rights  than  any  other  society  In  history. 
Deliberate  violation  of  the  established  rights 
of  others  to  attain  new  rights  of  your  own  is 
neither  a  formula  designed  for  a  free  society 
nor  does  it  spealc  very  highly  of  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  students  who  can  And  no  other 
route  toward  their  goals. 

Some  of  the  basic  personal  freedoms  which 
have  lately  been  violated  on  our  campiisea 
trace  bacic  to  those  won  from  a  despotic 
king  at  Runnymede  nearly  800  years  ago  in 
the  form  of  the  Magna  Carta,  and  have  bad 
to  be  defended  ever  since.  In  my  Judgment, 
they  are  still  worth  defending — as  Is  the 
basic  concept  of  a  government  of  laws,  not 
of  men. 

While  most  laws  are  admittedly  Imperfect, 
the  imperfections  displayed  by  individuals 
who  place  themselves  above  the  law  are 
vastly  greater — whether  they  happen  to  be 
Juvenile  anarchists  or  adult  assassins.  I 
think  this  point  has  been  adequately  demon- 
strated in  a  series  of  tragic  events  over  the 
last  few  years,  and  I  trust  the  message  will 
not  be  lost  on  those  of  you  who  will  face 
the  Job  of  fashioning  the  society  of  tomor- 
row. 

If  casual  disregard  for  order  and  conven- 
tion la  to  be  the  hallmark  of  the  next  gen- 
eration, we  should  all  have  grounds  for  con- 
cern. In  the  process  of  taking  over  the  direc- 
tion of  society,  you  would  likely  wreck  the 
controls.  However,  I  see  no  reason  to  con- 
clude that  this  is  the  case.  Those  students 
who  are  detemUned  to  get  on  with  their 
education — despite  any  grievances  they  may 
feel  about  the  way  the  plan  is  run^-out- 
number  the  advocates  of  militant  protest  by 
an  overwhelming  margin. 

I  remain  sanguine  about  our  collective 
future,  and  have  no  serious  doubts  about 
your  ability  to  play  a  constructive  part  in 
it.  No  intelligent  generation  as  concerned 
about  individual  freedom  and  self-expres- 
sion as  yours  Is  apt  to  permit  Itself  to  be 
used  as  a  revolutionary  Instrument  to  de- 
stroy the  rights  and  freedoms  of  others. 

I  am  confident  that  you  will  accept  the 
responsibility  that  inevitably  goes  along 
with  freedom,  and  will  work  constructlvel:' 
to   rebuild    what    is    shabby    In    our    social 
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8tructtu«  without  considering  it  first  neces- 
sary to  tear  dovn  the  whole  edltloe  and 
start  over  again. 

There  is  no  room  in  the  concept  of  pass- 
ing on  the  torch  for  Its  use  as  a  tool  of 
arson;  and  there  is  surely  more  promise  In 
the  philosophy  of  Jefferson  and  Unooln 
than  in  that  of  Bonnie  and  Clyde. 

Congratulations  and  good  luck  to  all  of 
you. 


OUN  CONTROL 


June  19,  1968 


HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

or   CAI.rFORNT.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  19,  1968 

Ms.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  submit 
for  inclusion  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Alhambra,  Calif., 
Post-Advocate  on  June  15,  1968. 

The  editorial  emphasizes  the  need  for 
a  balanced  approach  to  the  task  of  deter- 
mining what  additional  gim-control  leg- 
islation is  necessary. 

I  commend  the  Post-Advocate  views 
on  this  important  issue  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress,  as  follows: 

Clamor  for  Gun  Controls 

Even  before  the  President  approved  one 
measure  putting  interstate  restrictions  on 
sale  of  handi;uns  the  clanK>r  was  on  In  Con- 
gress for  even  a  stricter  Law. 

The  new  biU  proposed  would  also  restrict 
the  sale  of  rifles  and  shotguns  and  ammuni- 
tion across  state  lines  and  aU  such  sales  to 
persons  under  21. 

The  pressure  for  the  new  measure  was 
understandable  in  view  of  the  recent  emo- 
tional tragedy  in  Loe  Angeles. 

Unfortunately,  there  also  was  considerable 
emotion  in  the  opposite  direction,  directed 
against  American  sportsmen's  groups  that 
would  like  to  be  able  to  buy  rifles  and  shot- 
guns for  legitimate  hunting  purposes. 

Despite  the  charges,  these  groups  are  not 
warped,  anti-social.  anti-American  or  kooks. 
Their  interest  in  limiting  crimes  and  pre- 
venting senseless  killings  Is  as  strong  as  that 
of  any  Americans. 

Sports  groups  desire  to  protect  a  legitimate 
recreational  pursuit  is  valid.  Also  valid  Is  the 
fear  of  many  of  the  Americans  who  own  an 
estimated  100  million  firearms  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  lives  and  homes. 

As  usual  with  emotional  polarization,  the 
truth  perhaps  lies  between  the  extremes. 
It  should  be  possible  to  reconcile  the  diver- 
gences between  the  sp>ort6men's  groups  and 
the  law-enforcement  officers  who  strongly 
urge  more  controls  on  the  sales  of  firearms 
to  crUninal  elements. 

Certainly  all  possible  should  be  done  to 
keep  all  weapons  from  the  hands  of  crimi- 
nals. Juveniles,  addicts,  mental  cases  and 
others  without  the  intelligence  and  educa- 
tion to  use  them  properly.  All  possible  should 
be  done  also  to  prohibit  the  sales  of  cannons. 
bazookas  and  other  such  weapons  that  tiave 
no  proper  civilian  use.  California  has  done 
much  in  these  directions  with  its  firearms 
law.  which  Is  considered  a  model. 

Something  urgent  must  be  done  also  to 
curb  the  growing  use  of  narcotics  which  is 
leading  many  youths  In  the  nation  to  moral 
degeneracy  and  perhaps  contributing  as 
much  to  the  soaring  crime  rate  as  any  other 
single  cause. 

But  it  also  must  be  realized  that  regard- 
less of  how  many  laws  are  passed,  these  alone 
are  not  a  panacea  for  the  violence  and  crime 
rampant  ttiroughout  the  nation. 

Much  of  the  public  desire  to  acquire  fire- 


arms Is  because  of  the  degeneration  of  pro- 
tection resulting  from  the  riots,  crime  and 
permissiveness. 

And  the  blame  for  that  breakdown  rests  in 
many  Instances  at  the  federal  level  because 
the  supreme  court  has  limited  the  powers 
of  police  departments  and  the  official  atti- 
tude is  one  of  leniency. 

It  is  time  for  cool  heads  as  well  as  emotion 
In  Congress  as  the  gun  debate  unfolds  or  the 
traditional  heritage  of  Americans  to  use 
weapons  for  recreation  and  self-defense  will 
be  endangered. 


June  19,  1968 


RHODESIAN  SANCTIONS  REJECTED 
BY  BRITISH  LORDS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  19,  196S 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ob- 
noxious economic  boycott  against  Rho- 
desia by  the  militant  UJJ.  minoritie.s 
has  now  even  been  rejected  by  the  Brit- 
ish House  of  Lords.  Apparently  even  the 
British  Lords  are  awakening  to  the  fic- 
titious obligations  of  the  Red-Black 
power  UN.  group. 

It  is  a  strange  paradox  for  us  Ameri- 
cans who  fight  in  Vietnam,  talk  peace 
in  Paris,  yet  in  New  York  participate  in 
the  U.N.  international  "conspiracy" 
against  independent  Rhodesia  and  the 
threat  of  getting  Involved  in  another 
shooting  conflict  on  the  African  Con- 
tinent. 

We  criticize  the  British,  yet  their  rep- 
resentatives at  least  get  to  vote  on  the 
U.N.  decrees — something  denied  the  U.S. 
Congress.  Our  participation  in  the  U.N. 
wars  is  by  Executive  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent as  If  in  a  subservient  obligation  to 
the  U.N. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  a  clipping  from 
the  Washington  Post  for  June  19: 
Lords  Vone  Down  Sanctions  Order.  Detyino 
Moves  To  Abolish  Chamber 

London.  June  18. — The  House  of  Lords 
voted  today  to  reject  a  government  order  ex- 
tending sanctions  against  Rhodesia,  to  the 
delight  of  those  who  would  like  to  see  the 
non-elective  chamber  abolished.  The  vote 
was   193  to   184.  closer  than  expected. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  the  peers  have 
voted  down  an  Order  in  Council  Issued  by  a 
British  government,  and  Prime  Minister 
Wilson  is  now  bound  to  take  note  of  demands 
that  the  House  should  be  eliminated. 

But  the  Labor  government  is  unlikely  to  do 
anything  quite  so  drastic,  for  these  reasons: 

The  vote  of  the  Lords  will  not  nullify  the 
order,  which  remains  in  effect  unUl  July  8 
nnd  can  then  be  renewed  for  another  28  days, 
subjected  to  a  second  vote  by  Parliament.  It 
is  deemed  unlikely  that  the  peers  would  be 
so  reckless  as  to  vote  down  the  order  a  second 
time. 

Even  radicals  within  the  government  be- 
lieve that  the  chamber  performs  a  useful 
function  in  perfecting  legislation  enacted  by 
the  Commons.  Moreover,  because  peers  are 
not  elected  they  wn  pay  less  heed  to  popul.ir 
prejudice  "n.  <^'<^  controversial  issues  as 
hon.esexual-law  reform. 

Finally — and  this  Is  the  most  potent  argu- 
ment— the  House  serves  a  very  contemporary 
purpose,  for  all  its  Gothic  trappings.  It  pro- 
vides a  way  to  reward  party  stalwarts  and  to 
take  the  sting  out  of  dismissal  by  giving  a 
title  to  overaged  ministers.  Most  of  the  Lords 
gain  their  seats  by  virtue  of  heredity. 


In  Cabinet  circles.  It  Is  felt  that  the  effect 
of  today's  vote  will  be  to  hasten  reform  of 
the  House  of  Lords.  An  ail-party  conference 
ts  now  discussing  ways  of  limiting  the  num- 
ber of  peers  who  can  vote  as  a  way  of  re- 
ducing the  chamber's  lopsided  Conservative 
majority. 

That  majority  was  not  as  evident  as  many 
expected  in  today's  vote.  One  explanation 
for  the  narrow  margin  was  that  some  Tory 
peers  reeented  what  they  felt  was  interfer- 
ence by  Rhodeslan  Prime  Minister  Ian 
smith,  who  had  said  in  an  interview  that 
ihelr  lordships  should  "certainly  vote  against 
this  order."' 

Nonadmlrers  of  the  House  of  Lords  specu- 
lated that  the  Aaoot  races  this  week  also 
proved  too  strong  a  counter-attraction  to 
some  rabid  right-wing  peers  who  were  ex- 
pected to  make  a  rare  voting  appearance. 

Still  during  debate  there  were  some  no- 
tables'  speeches.  One  in  particular  was  by 
Lord  Alport,  a  Tory  with  liberal  views  on 
Afric  who  was  once  a  British  high  commis- 
sioner in  SaUsbury.  He  urged  his  fellow 
Tories  to  at  least  abstain  on  the  vote  be- 
cause If  Britain  failed  to  carry  out  its  UJJ. 
obligations  it  would  lose  what  control  it  had 
over  Rhodesia  whose  white-minority  govern- 
ment declared  Its  independence  in  1965. 

In  another  speech.  Lord  Snow,  the  novelist 
and  a  Laborlte,  called  attention  to  a  Gallup 
poll  in  today's  Dally  Telegraph.  It  showed 
that  41  per  cent  of  those  questioned  felt 
that  British  actions  against  Rhodesia  were 
not  strong  enough:  16  per  cent  thought  they 
were  about  right  and  16  per  cent  felt  they 

were  too  strong.  

The  poll  also  sliowed  that  only  29  per  cent 
would  support  the  House  of  Lords  in  a  fight 
on  Rhodesia,  32  per  cent  would  back  the 
goverment  and  39  per  cent  would  support 
neither.  Observers  believed  that  the  close 
vote  in  the  House  of  Lords  showed  that  the 
poll  had  not  gone  entirely  unnoticed. 
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zler  Is  survived  by  three  sisters.  Mrs.  Xx)ulse 
Slemienski,  of  Glen  Burnle,  Mrs.  Bernardine 
List,  of  Baltimore.  Mrs.  Catherine  Webb,  of 
Hlllendale,  and  a  brother,  Leonard  J.  Bra- 
zier, of  Baltimore. 
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BALTIMORE     MARINE     SERGEANT 
yTT.T.KD    IN    VIETNAM 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  19,  1968 
Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
S.  Sgt.  John  K.  Brazier,  a  fine  young  man 
from  Maryland,  was  killed  recently  In 
Vietnam.  I  wish  to  commend  his  bravery 
and  to  honor  his  memory  by  including 
the  following  article  in  the  Record: 
CrrY  Marine  Dies  on  Viet  Patrol — Sergeant, 
32,  Killed  in  Action  Near  Quano  Tri 


A  32-year-old  marine  from  Baltimore  has 
been  killed  In  Vietnam,  the  Department  of 
Defense  announced  yesterday. 

He  was  Staff  Sgt.  John  K.  Brazier,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  E.  Brazier,  of  746  Mc- 
Cabe  avenue. 

Sergeant  Brazier  was  kiUed  June  6  while 
on  patrol  near  Quang  Trl  in  South  Vietnam, 
his  father  said  yesterday. 

In  Vietnam  since  November.  Sergeant  Bra- 
zier had  been  staUoned  at  Da  Nang. 

His  father  said  that,  in  letters  home.  Ser- 
geant Brazier  had  said  that  there  was  "noth- 
ing doing"  there.  He  said  hU  son's  only  com- 
plaint was  of  the  heat. 

A  native  of  Baltimore.  Sergeant  Brazier  en- 
listed In  the  Marine  Corps  at  the  age  of  17. 
He  served  at  various  bases  in  the  United 
States,  on  two  Mediterranean  tours,  and 
.iboard  several  ships.  He  was  on  the  aircraft 
carrier  V3S.  Shangri-La  before  going  to 
Vietnam. 

In  addition  to  bis  parents.  Sergeant  Bra- 


THE  MURDER  OP  SENATOR  KEN- 
NEDY: WHO  IS  SICK,  WHO  IS  TO 
BLAME 

HON.  WATKINS  M.  ABBITT 

OF    VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  19,  1968 
Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the 
honor  and  privilege  of  representing  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  of  Virginia. 
In  that  district  are  many  outstanding 
newspapers.  A  majority  of  these  papers 
are  weekly,   although  we  have  several 
daily  and  several  biweekly  newspapers. 
One  of  the  outstanding  newspapers  in 
our   district   is   the   Courier-Record   of 
Blackstone.  Va.  It  has  a  long  and  illus- 
trious histoi-y  of  faithfully  publishmg  the 
news  impartially.  For  years  it  has  had 
one  of  the  strongest  editorial  staffs  and 
so  recognized  in  the  newspaper  frater- 
nity. ,  . 

On  June  13.  1968,  there  appeared  m 
the  Courier-Record  an  editorial  entitled 
"The  Murder  of  Senator  Kennedy:  Who 
Is  Sick  Who  Is  To  Blame."  This  editonal 
describes  better  than  any  I  have  read 
the  dUemma  now  faced  by  America— yes; 
all  America.  It  points  out  cogently  the 
cause  of  our  trouble,  who  is  to  blame  for 
the  trouble,  and  why  we  are  in  trouble 
in  America.  I  wish  evei-y  red-blooded 
Amei-ican  who  is  interested  in  our  Na- 
tion, who  is  a  loyal  patriotic  citizen  of 
our  country  could  read  this  editorial.  It 
says  what  I  have  been  ti-ying  to  say  m 
my  feeble  way  for  a  long  time. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  hope  every  Member  of 
Congress  in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate 
will  take  time  out  and  read  carefully  this 
editorial  and  to  cogitate  over  it  and  let 
us  see  if  we  cannot  get  together  to  do 
something  worthwhile  to  save  America 
and  our  way  of  Ufe  before  it  is  too  late. 
I  commend  the  editor  for  his  splendid 
analysis  of  our  situation  and  thank  him 
for  pointing  out  so  well  the  dilemma  we 
face  and  the  dire  necessity  of  acting 
quickly  to  reUeve  this  peiilous  situation 
now  confronting  our  counti-y- 

Ml-.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  I  include  the  editorial 


The  Mithder  of  Senator  Kennedy:  Who  Is 
Sick,  Who  Is  To  Blame 
The  murder  of  Senator  Robert  Kennedy 
was  a  terrible  act  which  no  American  can 
condone.  No  matter  how  vigorously  one  op- 
posed his  political  views  he  was  a  human 
being,  a  son,  a  father,  a  husband  and  an  of- 
ficial of  the  United  States  government.  His 
senseless  killing,  following  the  similar  fate 
of  his  older  brother  and  late  president  reaches 
into  the  hearts  of  even  the  coldest  among 
us  Today,  at  least,  it  appears  that  the  man 
who  was  to  have  been  the  next  president 
of  this  land,  is  dead.  Certainly  millions  of 
Americans  are  feeling  real  grief  at  his  loss 
and  his  murder  immediately  brought  forth 
cries  of  anguish  from  officials  throughout 
the  nation.  It  Is  some  of  these  statements 
we  want  to  examine. 

They  say  our  land  Is  sick.  We  disagree. 
America  U  getting  sick  but  Its  sickness  U 


being  caused  by  officials  In  places  of  ex- 
treme power.  When  the  president  site  by 
and  allows  cities  to  be  sacked  by  thieves  and 
arsonists,  that's  sickness.  When  mobs  can 
loot  and  bum  while  police  stand  by  afraid 
to  shoot,  that's  sickness.  When  the  supreme 
court  allows  known  and  convicted  criminals 
of  all  sorts  to  walk  away  thumbing  their 
noses  at  police,  that's  sickness.  When  the 
Judicial  processes  are  so  turned  around  that 
the  rights  of  a  murderer  are  more  important 
than  the  Innocent  person  lying  dead,  that's 
sickness.  ., 

If  Americans  are  sick  It  Is  because  they 
have  gotten  to  the  point  ^of  nausea  from 
hearing  their  president  complain  about  the 
lawleEsness  across  the  land  on  the  one  hand 
while  he  does  nothing  on  the  other  to  see 
that  laws  are  enforced  and  criminals  pun- 
ished If  Americans  are  sick  it  Is  because  they 
are  fed  up  with  seeing  those  who  won't  work 
live  comfortably  off  the  sweat  of  those  who 
do  If  Americans  are  sick  it  is  because  they 
have  had  a  belly  full  of  liberal  politicians 
who  would  have  them  believe  you've  got  to 
be  a  "Soul  Brother"  or  you're  guilty  of  mis- 
treating fellow  Americans.  If  Americans  are 
sick  It  Is  because  their  leadership  is  sick. 

Tliey  say  all  Americans  share  in  the  guilt  of 
the  recent  assassinaUons.  We  disagree.  The 
millions  of  Americans  who   go   about  their 
daily  tasks,  earning  a   living,   providing  for 
their  families,  trying  to  do  the  best  they  can. 
share  no  guilt  for  the  death  of  Robert  Ken- 
nedy   or   anyone   else.   The   liberals   in   this 
country  who  have  done  away  with  the  death 
penalty  In  a  number  of  suites  and  who  are 
trying  to  ban  it  nationwide,  share  the  guilt. 
Those  who  stir  up  peaceful  Americans,  c.ius- 
ing  them  to  participate  in  riots  and  marches 
and  movements  under  the  guise  of  gaining 
riches  or  rights  at  the  expense  of  others,  share 
the  guilt  Those  who  have  taken  the  Bible  out 
of  our  scheols  and  put  TV  trash  in  our  living 
rooms,  share  the  guilt.  Our  friends  and  neigh- 
bors are  not  guilty  and  neither  are  we. 

There  is  no  question  that  this  country  is 
slowly    being    destroved    from    within    and 
without.  At  a  time  when  Americans  need  to 
be  united  and  feel  thankful  for  this  great 
and  free  land,  young  men  are  burning  draft 
cards    and   spitting   on    the   American   llag. 
Parents  have  abdicated  their  responsibilities 
in  many  cases  and  the  family  unit  is  little 
more  than  a  group  of  people  residing  in  the 
same  house.  Persons  once  of  strong  faith  have 
been  shaken  by  ministers  who  forsake  the 
Gospel  for  marches  and  demonstrations.  If 
God  Is  dead  he  has  died  first  on  the  movie  lot, 
m  our  universities  and  finally  In  our  homes. 
If  this  country  Is  to  be  saved  there  must  be 
a  return  to  those  things  which  have  proven 
successful  for  the  naUon  over  the  years.  The 
present   administration   in  Washington  can 
not  get  us  out  of  this  mess.  On  the  political 
scene  today  there  is  no  one  visible  in  the 
Democratic  Party  able  ot  lead  us  out  of  the 
wilderness.  The  defeat  of  Barry  Goldwater  for 
president  almost  four  years  ago  has  been  one 
of  the  most  devastating  blows  dealt  our  na- 
tion.   Hopefully,    by    November,    there    will 
come  forth  a  man  of  courage  and  wisdom 
who  can  be  elected  president  and  who.  with 
the  support  of  the  many  millions  of  good 
honest  Americans,  save  otir  land.  November 
may  be  our  last  chance.  If  we  dont  show  Im- 
provement soon  America  will  be  sick,  deadly 
sick. 


"OUR  LEADERS  FALL" 


HON. 


HAYS 


WAYNE  L. 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  19.  1968 
Mr   HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
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erldent  that  •ten  our  so-called  aflhisnt  so- 
ciety couM  not  sirpport  cumnt  •odftl  pco- 
grmma,  much  less  expand  tbem. 

I  cannot  see  your  generation  In  (uch  a 
role.  Moat  of  the  evidence  says  that  you  are 
In  the  main  Idealistic,  oriented  to  challenge, 
and  determined  to  do  things  better  than 
they  have  been  done  up  to  now.  IX  this  Is  the 
case,  a  large  percentage  of  your  best  repre- 
sentatlTes  will  have  to  devote  their  careers 
to  the  main  business  of  society — creation  of 
the  wealth  and  capital  necessary  to  under- 
write improvement,  change,  and  progress. 

There  is  one  tendency  on  the  part  of  some 
members  of  your  generation  which  Is  not  so 
promising — and  I  refer  to  the  recent  events 
on  many  campu.ses  across  the  country.  Forci- 
ble seizure  of  college  property,  deliberate  vio- 
lation of  both  university  regulations  and 
civil  law,  plus  complete  paralysis  of  Institu- 
tions of  higher  learning,  is  a  peculiar  route 
to  attain  what  any  group  of  students  con- 
siders Its  "legitimate"  demands.  The  riddle 
Is  further  compounded  when  It  turns  out 
that  some  of  the  demands  are  quite  unre- 
lated to  either  the  purposes  or  capacities  of 
our  colleges  and  universities.  If.  for  example, 
we  are  to  allow  Important  aspects  of  foreign 
policy  ..to  be  determined  by  the  current  In- 
habitants of  the  nation's  campuses,  we  shall 
be  obliged  to  scrap  elementary  common  sense 
along  with  the  Constitution. 

In  any  event,  the  very  legitimacy  of  the 
demands  Is  badly  tainted  by  their  advocacy 
through  admittedly  illegal  means  in  a  demo- 
cratic society.  There  Is  a  case  to  be  made  for 
student  revolts  in  countries  which  deny  them 
the  elementary  rights  of  free  expression:  It 
Is  hard  to  see  such  a  case  here.  We  have  more 
laws  to  protect  Individual  and  collective 
rights  than  any  other  society  in  history. 
Deliberate  violation  of  the  established  rights 
of  others  to  attain  new  rights  of  your  own  Is 
neither  a  formula  designed  for  a  free  society 
nor  does  It  speak  very  highly  of  the  Imagina- 
tion of  the  sttidents  who  can  And  no  other 
route  toward  their  goals. 

Some  of  the  basic  personal  freedooos  which 
have  lately  been  violated  an  our  campuses 
trace  back  to  those  won  from  a  despotic 
king  at  Runnymede  nearly  800  years  ago  in 
the  form  yi  the  Magna  Carta,  and  have  bad 
to  be  defended  ever  since.  In  my  Judgment. 
they  are  still  worth  defending — as  is  the 
basic  concept  of  a  government  of  laws,  not 
of  men. 

While  most  laws  are  admittedly  Imperfect, 
the  Imperfections  displayed  by  individuals 
who  place  themselves  above  the  law  are 
vastly  greater — whether  they  happen  to  be 
Juvenile  anarchists  or  adult  assassins.  I 
think  this  point  has  been  adequately  demon- 
strated In  a  series  of  tragic  events  over  the 
last  few  years,  and  I  trust  the  message  will 
not  be  lost  on  those  of  you  who  will  face 
the  Job  of  fashioning  the  society  of  tomor- 
row. 

If  casual  disregard  for  order  and  conven- 
tion la  to  be  the  hallmark  of  the  next  gen- 
eration, we  should  all  have  grounds  for  con- 
cern. In  the  process  of  taking  over  the  direc- 
tion of  society,  you  would  likely  wreck  the 
controls.  However,  I  see  no  reason  to  con- 
clude that  this  Is  the  case.  Those  students 
who  are  determined  to  get  on  with  their 
education — despite  any  grievances  they  may 
feel  about  the  way  the  plan  Is  run — out- 
number the  advocates  of  militant  protest  by 
an  overwhelming  margin. 

I  remain  sanguine  about  our  collective 
future,  and  have  no  serious  doubts  about 
your  ability  to  play  a  constructive  part  In 
it.  No  Intelligent  generation  as  concerned 
about  individual  freedom  and  self-expres- 
sion as  yours  Is  apt  to  permit  Itself  to  be 
used  as  a  revolutionary  instrument  to  de- 
stroy the  rights  and  freedoms  of  others. 

I  am  confident  that  you  will  accept  the 
responsibility  that  Inevitably  goes  along 
with  freedom,  and  will  work  constructlvel:' 
to  rebuild   what   Is   shabby   in    our   soclail 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

structtuv  wltboiut  conslderlnc  It  first  neoes- 
SM7  to  tear  dovn  the  whole  edlflo*  and 
start  over  a«mln. 

There  Is  no  room  In  the  concept  of  pass- 
ing on  the  torch  tot  Its  use  as  a  tool  of 
arson:  and  there  Is  surely  more  promise  In 
the  philosophy  of  Jefferson  and  Unooln 
than  In  that  of  Bonnie  and  Clyde. 

Congratulations  and  good  luck  to  all  of 
you. 


OUN  CONTROL 


June  19,  1968 


HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

or    CALlrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  19.  1968 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark£.  I  submit 
for  inclusion  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Alhambra.  Calif.. 
Post-Advocate  on  June  15,  1968. 

The  editorial  emphasizes  the  need  for 
a  balanced  approach  to  the  task  of  deter- 
mining what  additional  gun-control  leg- 
islation is  necessary. 

I  commend  the  Post-Advocate  views 
on  this  important  i.ssue  to  the  attention 
of  the  Concress.  as  follows: 

CLAMOa    FOB    OUN    CONTROLS 

Even  before  the  President  approved  one 
measure  putting  Interstate  restrictions  on 
sale  of  handi^uns  the  clamor  was  on  In  Con- 
gress for  even  a  stricter  law. 

The  new  bill  proposed  would  also  restrict 
the  sale  of  rifles  and  shotguns  and  ammuni- 
tion across  state  lines  and  all  such  sales  to 
persons  under  21. 

The  pressure  for  the  new  measure  was 
understandable  In  view  of  the  recent  emo- 
tional tragedy  In  Los  Angeles. 

Unfortunately,  there  also  was  considerable 
emotion  in  the  opposite  direction,  directed 
against  American  sportsmen's  groups  that 
would  like  to  be  able  to  buy  rifles  and  shot- 
guns for  legitimate  hunting  purposes. 

Despite  the  charges,  these  groups  are  not 
warped,  antl-soclal.  anti-American  or  kooks. 
Their  Interest  In  Umlting  crimes  and  pre- 
venting senseless  killings  is  as  strong  as  that 
of  any  Americans. 

Sp9rts  groups  desire  to  protect  a  legitimate 
recreational  pursuit  Is  valid.  Also  valid  Is  the 
fear  of  many  of  the  Americans  who  own  an 
estimated  100  million  flrearms  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  lives  and  homes. 

As  usual  with  emotional  polarization,  the 
truth  perhaps  lies  between  the  extremes. 
It  should  be  possible  to  reconcile  the  diver- 
gences between  the  sportsmen's  groups  and 
the  law-enforcement  officers  who  strongly 
urge  more  controls  on  the  sales  of  flrearms 
to  criminal  elements. 

Certainly  all  possible  should  be  done  to 
keep  aU  weapons  from  the  hands  of  crimi- 
nals. Juveniles,  addicts,  mental  cases  and 
others  without  the  Intelligence  and  educa- 
tion to  use  them  properly.  Ail  possible  should 
be  done  also  to  prohibit  the  sales  of  cannons, 
bazookas  and  other  such  weapons  that  have 
no  proper  civilian  use.  California  has  done 
much  In  these  directions  with  lu  flrearms 
law,  which  is  considered  a  model. 

Something  urgent  must  be  done  also  to 
curb  the  growing  use  of  narcotics  which  Is 
leading  many  youths  In  the  nation  to  moral 
degeneracy  and  perhaps  contributing  as 
much  to  the  soaring  crime  rate  as  any  other 
single  cause. 

But  It  also  must  be  realized  that  regard- 
less of  how  many  laws  are  passed,  these  alone 
are  not  a  panacea  for  the  violence  and  crime 
rampant  throughout  -the  nation. 

Much  of  the  public  desire  to  acquire  flre- 


arms Is  because  of  the  degeneration  of  pro- 
tection resulting  from  the  riots,  crime  and 
permissiveness. 

And  the  blame  for  that  breakdown  rests  in 
many  instances  at  the  federal  level  because 
the  supreme  court  has  limited  the  powers 
of  police  departments  and  the  official  atti- 
tude is  one  of  leniency. 

It  Is  time  for  cool  heads  as  well  as  emotion 
In  Congress  as  the  gun  debate  unfolds  or  the 
traditional  heritage  of  Americans  to  use 
weapons  for  recreation  and  self-defense  will 
be  endangered. 


RHODESIAN  SANCTIONS  REJECTED 
BY  BRITISH  LORDS 


June  19,  1968 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOinSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  19,  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ob- 
noxious economic  boycott  agairvst  Rho- 
desia by  the  militant  XJU.  minorities 
has  now  even  been  rejected  by  the  Brit- 
ish House  of  Lords.  Apparently  even  the 
British  Lords  are  awakening  to  the  fic- 
titious obligations  of  the  Red-Black 
power  UJ^.  group. 

It  is  a  strange  paradox  for  us  Ameri- 
cans who  fight  in  Vietnam,  talk  peace 
in  Paris,  yet  in  New  York  participate  in 
the  \JH.  international  "conspiracy" 
against  independent  Rhodesia  and  the 
threat  of  getting  involved  in  another 
shooting  conflict  on  the  African  Con- 
tinent. 

We  criticize  the  British,  yet  their  rep- 
resentatives at  least  get  to  vote  on  the 
U.N.  decrees — something  denied  the  U.S. 
Congress.  Our  participation  in  the  UN. 
wars  is  by  Executive  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent as  if  in  a  subservient  obligation  to 
the  U.N. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  a  clipping  from 
the  Washington  Post  for  June  19: 
Lords  Vote  Do-vnt  Sanctions  Oroer.  Detyino 
MovKS  To  Abolish  Chamber 

London,  June  18. — The  House  of  Lords 
voted  today  to  reject  a  government  order  ex- 
tending sanctions  against  Rhodesia,  to  the 
delight  of  those  who  would  like  to  see  the 
non-elective  chamber  abolished.  The  vote 
was   193   to   184.   closer  than  expected. 

This  Is  the  first  time  that  the  peers  have 
voted  down  an  Order  In  CouncU  Issued  by  a 
British  government,  and  Prime  Mlnisur 
Wilson  is  now  bound  to  take  note  of  demands 
that  the  House  should  be  eliminated. 

But  the  Labor  government  Is  unlikely  to  do 
anything  quite  so  drastic,  for  these  reasons; 

The  vote  of  the  Lords  will  not  nullify  the 
order,  which  remains  in  effect  unUl  July  8 
and  can  then  be  renewed  for  another  28  days, 
subjected  to  a  second  vote  by  Parliament.  It 
Is  deemed  unlikely  that  the  peers  would  be 
so  reckless  as  to  vote  down  the  order  a  second 
time. 

Even  radicals  within  the  government  be- 
lieve that  the  chamber  performs  a  useful 
function  in  perfecting  legislation  enacted  by 
the  Commons.  Moreover,  because  peers  are 
not  elected  they  can  pay  less  heed  to  popuh  r 
prejudice  on  such  controversial  Issues  as 
homesexual-law  reform. 

Finally— and  this  is  the  most  potent  argu- 
ment— the  House  serves  a  very  contemporary 
purpose,  for  all  Its  Gothic  trappings.  It  pro- 
vides a  way  to  reward  party  stalwarts  and  to 
take  the  sting  out  of  dismissal  by  giving  a 
title  to  overaged  ministers.  Most  of  the  Lords 
gain  their  seats  by  virtue  of  heredity. 


In  Cabinet  circles.  It  Is  felt  that  the  effect 
o(  today's  vote  will  be  to  hasten  reform  of 
tlie  House  of  Lords.  An  aU-party  conference 
Is  now  discussing  ways  of  limiting  the  num- 
ber of  peers  who  can  vote  as  a  way  of  re- 
ducing the  chamber's  lopsided  Conservative 
majority. 

That  majority  was  not  as  evident  as  many 
expected  in  today's  vote.  One  explanation 
lor  the  narrow  margin  was  that  some  Tory 
peers  reeented  what  they  felt  was  Interfer- 
ence by  Rhodeslan  Prime  Minister  Ian 
Smith,  who  had  said  In  an  interview  that 
their  lordships  should  "certainly  vote  against 
this  order.'" 

Nonadmlrers  of  the  House  of  Lords  specu- 
lated that  the  Aaoot  races  this  week  also 
proved  too  strong  a  counter-attraction  to 
some  rabid  right-wing  peers  who  were  ex- 
pected to  make  a  rare  voting  appearance. 

Still,  during  debate  there  were  some  no- 
tables speeches.  One  in  particular  was  by 
Lord  Alport,  a  Tory  with  liberal  views  on 
Afrlc  who  was  once  a  British  high  commis- 
sioner In  Salisbury.  He  urged  his  fellow 
Tories  to  at  least  abstain  on  the  vote  be- 
cause if  Britain  failed  to  carry  out  its  VH. 
obligations  It  would  lose  what  control  it  had 
over  Rhodeeia  whose  white-minority  govern- 
ment declared  Its  Independence  In  1965. 

In  another  speech.  Lord  Snow,  the  novelist 
and  a  Laborlte,  called  attention  to  a  Gallup 
poll  in  today's  Daily  Telegraph.  It  showed 
that  41  per  cent  of  those  questioned  felt 
that  British  actions  against  Rhodesia  were 
not  strong  enough:  16  per  cent  thought  they 
were  about  right  and  16  per  cent  felt  they 
were  too  strong. 

The  poll  also  showed  that  only  29  per  cent 
would  support  the  House  of  Lords  In  a  fight 
on  Rhodesia,  32  per  cent  would  back  the 
goverment  and  39  per  cent  would  support 
neither.  Observers  believed  that  the  close 
vote  In  the  House  of  Lords  showed  that  the 
ix>ll  had  not  gone  entirely  unnoticed. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

zier  Is  survived  by  three  sisters,  Mrs.  Louise 
Slemlenskl,  of  Glen  Burnle,  Mrs.  Bernardlne 
List,  of  Baltimore,  Mrs.  Catherine  Webb,  of 
HiUendale,  and  a  brother,  Leonard  J.  Bra- 
zier, of  Baltimore. 


BALTIMORE     MARINE     SERGEANT 
KTT.T.KD    IN    VIETNAM 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  19,  1968 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
S.  Sgt.  John  K.  Brazier,  a  fine  young  man 
from  Maryland,  was  killed  recently  in 
Vietnam.  I  wish  to  commend  his  bravery 
and  to  honor  his  memory  by  including 
the  following  article  in  the  Record: 
CrrT  MARim:  Dns  on  Viet  Patrol — Sergeant, 
32.  Knj.ED  IN  Action  Near  Quang  Tri 

A  32-year-old  marine  from  Baltimore  has 
been  killed  in  Vietnam,  the  Department  of 
Defense  announced  yesterday. 

He  was  Staff  Sgt.  John  K.  Brazier,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  E.  Brazier,  of  746  Mc- 
Cabe  avenue. 

Sergeant  Brazier  was  kUled  June  8  while 
on  patrol  near  Quang  Trl  In  South  Vietnam, 
his  father  said  yesterday. 

In  Vietnam  since  November,  Sergeant  Bra- 
zier bad  been  stationed  at  Da  Nang. 

His  father  said  that,  in  letters  home.  Ser- 
geant Brazier  had  said  that  there  was  "noth- 
ing doing"  there.  He  said  his  son's  only  com- 
plaint was  of  the  heat. 

A  native  of  Baltimore,  Sergeant  Brazier  en- 
listed in  the  Marine  Corps  at  the  age  of  17. 
He  served  at  various  bases  in  the  United 
States,  on  two  Mediterranean  tours,  and 
aboard  several  ships.  He  was  on  the  aircraft 
carrier  TJSS.  Shangri-La  before  going  to 
Vietnam. 

In  addition  to  hU  parents.  Sergeant  Bra- 


THE  MURDER  OP  SENATOR  KEN- 
NEDY: WHO  IS  SICK,  WHO  IS  TO 
BL.AtJEE 


HON.  WATKINS  M.  ABBITT 

or    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  19,  1968 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the 
honor  and  privilege  of  representing  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  of  Virginia. 
In  that  district  are  many  outstanding 
newspapers.  A  majority  of  these  papers 
are  weekly,  although  we  have  several 
daily  and  several  biweekly  newspapers. 
One  of  the  outstanding  newspapere  in 
our  district  is  the  Courier -Record  of 
Blackstone,  Va.  It  has  a  long  and  illus- 
trious history  of  faithfully  publishing  the 
news  impartially.  For  years  it  has  had 
one  of  the  strongest  editorial  staffs  and 
so  recognized  in  the  newspaper  frater- 
nity. 

On  June  13,  1968,  there  appeared  In 
the  Courier-Record  an  editorial  entitled 
"The  Murder  of  Senator  Kennedy:  Who 
Is  Sick,  V^ntio  Is  To  Blame."  This  editorial 
describes  better  than  any  I  have  read 
the  dilemma  now  faced  by  America — yes; 
all  America.  It  points  out  cogently  the 
cause  of  our  trouble,  who  is  to  blame  for 
the  trouble,  and  why  we  are  in  trouble 
in  America.  I  wish  evei^y  red-blooded 
Ameiican  who  is  interested  in  our  Na- 
tion, who  is  a  loyal  patriotic  citizen  of 
our  country  could  read  this  editorial.  It 
says  what  I  have  been  trying  to  say  in 
my  feeble  way  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  every  Member  of 
Congress  in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate 
will  take  time  out  and  read  carefully  this 
editorial  and  to  cogitate  over  it  and  let 
us  see  if  we  cannot  get  together  to  do 
something  worthwhile  to  save  America 
and  our  way  of  life  before  it  is  too  late. 
I  commend  the  editor  for  his  splendid 
analysis  of  our  situation  and  thank  him 
for  pointing  out  so  well  the  dilemma  we 
face  and  the  dire  necessity  of  acting 
quickly  to  relieve  this  perilous  situation 
now  confronting  our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  I  include  the  editorial: 
The  Murder  or  Senator  Kennezmt:  Who  Is 
Sick,  Who  Is  To  Blame 
The  murder  of  Senator  Robert  Kennedy 
was  a  terrible  act  which  no  American  can 
condone.  No  matter  how  vigorously  one  op- 
posed his  political  views  he  was  a  human 
being,  a  son,  a  father,  a  husband  and  an  of- 
ficial of  the  United  States  government.  His 
senseless  killing,  following  the  similar  fate 
of  his  older  brother  and  late  president  reaches 
Into  the  hearts  of  even  the  coldest  among 
us.  Today,  at  least,  it  appears  that  the  man 
who  was  to  have  been  the  next  president 
of  this  land.  Is  dead.  Certainly  millions  of 
Americans  are  feeling  real  grief  at  his  loss 
and  his  murder  Immediately  brought  forth 
cries  of  anguish  from  officials  throughout 
the  nation.  It  Is  some  of  these  statements 
we  want  to  examine. 

They  say  our  land  Is  sick.  We  disagree. 
America  Is  getting  sick  but  Its  sickness  Is 
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being  caused  by  officials  In  places  of  ex- 
treme power.  When  the  president  sits  by 
and  allows  cities  to  be  sacked  by  thieves  and 
arsonists,  that's  sickness.  When  mobs  can 
loot  and  bum  while  police  stand  by  afraid 
to  shoot,  that's  sickness.  When  the  supreme 
court  allows  known  and  convicted  criminals 
of  aU  sorts  to  walk  away  thumbing  their 
noses  at  police,  that's  sickness.  When  the 
Judicial  processes  are  so  turned  around  that 
the  rights  of  a  murderer  are  more  Important 
than  the  innocent  person  lying  dead,  that's 
sickness. 

If  Americans  are  sick  it  is  because  they 
have  gotten  to  the  point  of  nausea  from 
hearing  their  president  complain  about  the 
lawlessness  across  the  Land  ou  the  one  hand 
while  he  does  nothing  on  the  other  to  see 
that  laws  are  enforced  and  criminals  pun- 
ished. If  Americans  are  sick  it  is  because  they 
are  fed  up  with  seeing  those  who  won't  work 
live  comfortably  off  the  sweat  of  those  who 
do.  If  Americans  are  sick  It  is  because  they 
have  had  a  belly  full  of  liberal  politicians 
who  would  have  them  believe  you've  got  to 
be  a  "Soul  Brother"  or  you're  guilty  of  mis- 
treating fellow  Americans.  If  Americans  are 
sick  It  Is  because  their  leadership  Is  sick. 

They  say  all  Americans  share  In  the  guilt  of 
the  recent  assassinations.  We  disagree.  The 
millions  of  Americans  who  go  about  their 
dally  tasks,  earning  a  living,  providing  for 
their  families,  trying  to  do  the  best  they  can, 
share  no  guilt  for  tl»e  death  of  Robert  Ken- 
nedy or  anyone  else.  The  liberals  in  this 
country  who  have  done  away  with  the  death 
penalty  In  a  number  of  states  and  who  are 
trying  to  ban  It  nationwide,  share  the  guilt. 
Those  who  stir  up  peaceful  Americans,  caus- 
ing them  to  participate  in  riots  and  marches 
and  movements  under  the  guise  of  gaining 
riches  or  rights  at  the  expense  of  others,  share 
the  guilt.  Those  who  have  taken  the  Bible  out 
of  our  scheols  and  put  TV  trash  In  our  living 
rooms,  share  the  guilt.  Our  friends  and  neigh- 
bors are  not  guilty  and  neither  are  we. 

There  is  no  question  that  this  country  Is 
slowly  being  destroyed  from  within  and 
without.  At  a  time  when  Americans  need  to 
be  united  and  feel  thankful  for  this  great 
and  free  land,  young  men  are  burning  draft 
cards  and  spitting  on  the  American  flag. 
Parents  have  abdicated  their  responsibilities 
In  many  cases  and  the  family  unit  is  little 
more  than  a  group  of  people  residing  lii  the 
same  house.  Persons  once  of  strong  faith  have 
been  shaken  by  ministers  who  forsake  the 
Gospel  for  marches  and  demonstrations.  If 
God  Is  dead  he  has  died  first  on  the  movie  lot. 
In  our  universities  and  finally  In  our  homes. 
If  this  country  Is  to  be  saved  there  must  be 
a  return  to  those  things  which  have  proven 
successful  for  the  nation  over  the  years.  The 
present  administration  in  Washington  can 
not  get  us  out  of  this  mess.  On  the  political 
scene  today  there  is  no  one  visible  In  the 
Democratic  Party  able  ot  lead  us  out  of  the 
wilderness.  The  defeat  of  Barry  Goldwater  for 
president  almost  four  years  ago  has  been  one 
of  the  most  devastating  blows  dealt  our  na- 
tion. Hopefully,  by  November,  there  will 
come  forth  a  man  of  courage  and  wisdom 
who  can  be  elected  president  and  who,  with 
the  support  of  the  many  millions  of  good 
honest  Americans,  save  our  land.  November 
may  be  our  last  chance.  If  we  don't  show  im- 
provement soon  America  will  be  sick,  deadly 
sick. 


'OUR  LEADERS  FALL" 


HON.  WAYNE  L.  HAYS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  19.  1968 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
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Include  a  poem  by  Mr.  Ted  Cook  of  Bril- 
liant. Ohio,  entitled  "Our  Leaders  Pall": 

OCK  LCAOEKS   Pall 
Our  Widows  Weep  and  Children  Cry. 
Throughout  the  land  our  leaden  die. 
And  Justice  Sleeps  as  leaders  fall. 
Throughout  the  World  there  hangs  a  Pall. 

Our  Country  stands  for  Freedom's  right. 
Throughout  the  world  our  sons  will  fight. 
The  Stars  and  Stripes  will  always  be. 
A  Symbol  bright  to  Keep  men  free. 

And.  yet.  Within  our  land  Will  Walk 
Men  With  guns.  As  Killers  Stalk. 
And  People  Mourn  as  great  men  fall. 
Our  leaders,  then,  must  hear  the  call. 

If  We  are.  then,  to  lead  the  World. 

In  Freedom's  Might,  Our  Flag  Unfurled 

We  must  have  Justice  In  our  land. 

Our  leaders,  then,  must  make  their  stand. 


REMARKS  OF  SENATOR  PHILIP 
A.  HART.  40TH  ANNIVERSARY 
BROTHERHOOD  AWARD  DINNER. 
SOUTH  BEND-MISHAWAKA  CHAP- 
TER OP  THE  NATIONAL  CONFER- 
ENCE OP  CHRISTIANS  AND  JEWS. 
SOUTH   BEND.   IND .   MAY  23.    1968 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or    INOIAJfA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  19.  1968 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
year  the  South  Bend-Mishawaka  Chap- 
ter of  the  National  Conference  on  Chris- 
tians and  Jews  presents  Brotherhood 
Awards  to  three  leading  citizens  of  the 
area  who  have  made  outstanding  contri- 
butions to  the  cause  of  brotherhood  and 
understanding. 

This  year  the  three  honorees  were  Mr. 
Stanley  J.  Ladd.  president  of  the  St. 
Joseph  County  APL-CIO  Council;  Dr. 
Herbert  A.  Schiller,  a  physician;  and  E. 
Blair  Warner,  a  businessman. 

I  was  glad,  myself,  to  be  on  hand  to 
pay  tribute  to  these  three  outstanding 
men  of  my  home  community  and  to  read 
the  address  prepared  for  this  occasion  by 
our  distinguished  colleague.  Senator 
Philip  A.  Hart,  of  Michigan,  who  was 
required  by  the  pressure  of  important 
legislative  business  to  remain  on  the 
Senate  floor. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  Senator  Hart's 
splendid  address 
Remarks  of  Senator  Philip  A.   Hart.   40th 

Amnivexsary  Brotherhood  Award  Dinner. 

SocTH   Bend-Mishawaka  Chapter  op  the 

National  Conference  of  Christians  and 

Jews.  South  Bend.  Ind..  Mat  23.   1968 

Certainly,  I  am  very  happy  to  be  here.  A 
thriving  Roundtable  group  like  this  one  Is 
always  a  sign  of  an  enlightened  community. 

It's  not  evidence,  however,  that  anyone  In 
Waslilngton  would  need  before  guessing  the 
progressive  temper  of  this  town.  Because  In 
Washington,  we  know  that  John  Brademaa 
comes  from  South  Bend  .  .  .  and  any  com- 
munity that  sends  a  man  like  John  Brademas 
to  Washington  must  ...  we  figure  ...  be 
composed  of  an  intelligent  citizenry. 

So  we  had  an  Idea  of  what  a  fine  city  this 
Is  even  before  Look  Magazine  discovered  you. 

Thanks  to  the  combined  efforts  of  Dr. 
Schiller    here    and    an    aggressive    economic 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

development  program  .  .  .  South  Bend  can 
honestly  say  .  .  .  four  yeara  aft«r  the  Stude- 
baker  shutdown: 

"Look,  no  cavltlea." 

The  real  tribute  to  Indiana  hoapltality  .  .  . 
I  suppose  .  .  .  came  during  the  Presidential 
primary  when  the  vote  was  thoughtfully  split 
BO  that  everyone  could  claim  a  victory. 

Governor  Branlgan,  someone  told  me  .  .  . 
would  have  done  better  here  except  that 
many  weren't  sure  they  could  Vote  Hoosler 
and  still  keep  the  All-America  title. 

But  Just  because  your  primary  in  the  light 
of  all  the  subsequent  analyses  and  explana- 
tions seemed  inconclusive,  don't  think  It  will 
be  forgotten. 

Indiana  has  already  gone  into  the  history 
books  .  .  .  and  don't  ever  forget  it  .  .  .  ai 
the  place  where  Bobby  Kennedy  got  a  hair- 
cut. 

After  the  primaries,  maybe  this  state  has 
become  understandably  weary  of  politicians 
who  come  In  with  advice  and  solutions. 

The  fact  that  you  Invite  another  outside 
politician  In  to  be  the  speaker  at  this  affair 
can  only  be  regarded  as  a  tribute  to  your 
sense  of  duty  .  .  .  and  your  endurance. 

CrVIL    RIGHTS    AND    OUR    SOCIETY 

One  of  the  specialities  that  happens  to 
have  fallen  to  me  In  the  Senate  is  Civil 
Rights  and  I  Invite  anyone  here  to  raise  their 
hand  If  they  have  managed  to  get  through 
the  past  24  hours  without  already  hearing 
three  speeches,  watching  two  programs  or 
reading  an  article  on  that  subject. 

You  might  Justifiably  wonder  what  could 
be  left  to  say.  Well,  probably  nothing.  But  I 
am  not  going  to  betray  my  profession  by 
keeping  quiet  Just  because  there  Is  nothing 
new  left  to  say. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  spokesman  for 
the  Negro.  If  I  tried.  I  would  be  a  poor  one 
simply  because  I  am  not  a  Negro.  But  I  think 
I  understand  the  commodity  he  Is  after  .  .  . 
and  it  Isn't  a  television  set  .  .  It  Isn't  just 
a  house  in  the  suburbs  or  a  $3.50  an  hour  Job. 
It  Isn't  just  political  Influence  and  It  Isn't 
just  courteous  treatment  from  the  police- 
man. 

The  principal  commodity  that  the  Negro 
can  no  longer  get  along  without  is  esteem 
.  .  .  the  coin  made  up  on  one  side  of  self- 
respect  and  on  the  other  side  of  respect  from 
others. 

To  this  audience  I  need  read  no  lesson  in 
Negro  history.  We  all  know  of  slavery  and  Its 
degrading  effects.  We  all  know  that  for  hun- 
dreds 'of  years.  Negroes  were  carefully  Iso- 
lated from  all  the  values  that  motivate  the 
white  man  and  then  were  turned  loose  in  a 
society  where  the  white  majority  could 
muster  little  respect  for  them  because  their 
values  were  so  different. 

So  after  all  these  years,  the  nation  seems 
to  have  on  Its  hands  a  community  that  Is 
determined  above  all  to  enlarge  Its  store  of 
self-respect. 

Now  the  route  to  this  goal  might  be  very 
complicated,  but  the  goal  Itself  Is  not — and 
we  would  all  do  well  to  remember  It  because 
It  Is  not  a  goal  that  anyone  can  reasonably 
quarrel  with  .  .  .  although  many  may  dis- 
pute the  merits  of  the  routes  chosen  to 
achieve  it. 

TRADITIONAL    ROADS    TO    PRESTIGE 

Well,  in  our  society,  what  are  the  tradi- 
tional roads  to  prestige?  How  does  a  person 
enlarge  himself  in  his  own  eyes  and  In  the 
eyes  of  h!~  peers? 

Education  Is  an  approved  route.  But  we 
don't  need  any  further  documentaries  on  the 
merits  of  the  education  Negroes  have  been 
afforded  in  this  country  for  the  laet  300  years. 

Hard  work  Is  an  approved  route.  Of  course, 
that  sort  of  depends  on  your  ability  to  get 
a  good  Job.  And  while  no  one  in  thi«  coun- 
try has  ever  failed  to  get  a  Job  because  he  was 
white,  we  may  all  have  heard  of  some  cases 
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where  a  man  failed  to  get  a  Job  because  he 
was  black. 

Moving  your  family  into  a  nice  neighbor- 
hood Is  one  way  to  gain  prestige  and  seU- 
esteem.  On  the  other  hand,  self- respect  i.s 
likely  to  suffer  a  sharp  decline  if  you  are 
turned  down  without  even  being  asked  i: 
you  have  the  down  payment. 

Saving  money  for  extras — maybe  a  family 
vacation — Is  a  respectable  endeavor  in  thl.s 
society.  But  neither  your  respect  nor  your 
savings  are  likely  to  grow  If  you  know  In  ad- 
vance that  they'll  turn  you  away  at  the  resort, 
or  maybe  receive  you  so  Icily  that  there's  no 
fun  In  It. 

Yes.  there's  another  way  to  preserve  self- 
esteem  In  the  face  of  humiliation  and  the 
history  books  are  full  of  examples.  Sometimes 
Its  called  violent  revolution,  sometimes  dis- 
order, sometimes  riot. 

Unhappily.  It  does  work.  After  riots  in  De- 
troit and  across  the  nation,  sociological  re- 
ports were  full  of  interviews  with  rioters  who 
felt  some  pride — perhaps  for  the  first  time  In 
their  lives — about  what  they  had  done. 

OURS    IS    A    MIDDLE    CLASS    SOCIETY 

But  we  also  live  in  a  middle-class  society 
that  Is  quite  properly  appalled  by  violence 
and  destruction.  This  society  responds  not 
with  respect  but  with  fear. 

Now  fear  Is  a  very  poor  substitute  for  re- 
spect but  It  is  an  Improvement  on  contempt 
This,  as  I  see  It.  is  the  real  danger  that  the 
Riot  Commission  talks  about  when  It  dis- 
cusses the  danger  that  two  elements  of  our 
society  will  pull  further  -■'nd  further  apart. 

That  Negroes,  giving  up  on  getting  respect, 
will  settle  for  fear.  And  whites.  In  fear,  wnll 
be  unable  to  grant  Negroes  the  privileges  oi 
respect. 

Certainly,  many  Negroes  .  .  .  fearful  that 
the  continuing  contempt  they  see  In  white 
eyes  will  be  reflected  in  black  souls  .  .  .  ad- 
vocate withdrawal  from  the  white  commu- 
nity so  that  growing  Negro  self-respect  will 
not  be  stunted  by  the  mirrored  disrespect 
of  the  majority.  It  Is  a  case  not  entirely 
without  logic. 

And  many  whites  are  not  eager  for  closer 
contact  with  a  society  they  regard  with  min- 
gled distrust  and  apprehension. 

How  easy  It  Is  for  the  white  to  declare. 
"Look,  I  can't  help  what  happened  300  years 
ago  or  In  my  parents'  day.  If  you  want  re- 
spect, get  yourself  cleaned  up.  Get  a  good  Job. 
Take  care  of  your  family  decently.  Get  some 
education  and  don't  use  that  ghetto  lan- 
guage. Then  you'll  get  respect." 

And  how  easy  It  is  for  the  Negro,  who 
remembers  anything  of  his  own  life  and 
knows  anything  about  the  history  of  his 
people  to  respond.  "Look,  for  300  years  you 
white  E.o.b.'s  have  done  everything  you  could 
to  keep  us  from  achieving  that  checklist." 

One  of  the  things  we  most  desperately 
need — and  I  know  this  has  been  said  so  often 
that  it  is  becoming  a  burdensome  cliche — is 
dialogue. 

THE    NEED    FOR    DIALOGUE 

Dialogue  such  as  Is  provided  by  round- 
tables  like  this  one  and  dialogue  such  as  is 
provided  by  the  Poor  People's  March  in 
Washington.  No  one  can  expect  to  get  every- 
thing that  he  wants  but  everyone  can  expect 
to  be  listened  to. 

And  if  we  all  take  pains  to  remember  that 
self-esteem  is  the  true  Negro  goal — and  I 
feel  strongly  that  It  Is — perhaps  the  chasm 
will  not  yawn  as  wide. 

Because  it  Is  the  sort  of  goal  that  no  one 
should  feel  compelled  to  stop  another  from 
achieving. 

And  if  we  ever  reach  the  point  where  the 
esteem  to  be  accorded  a  man  is  not  meas- 
ured out  while  he  is  still  50  feet  away,  then 
we  will  have  done  more  than  upgrade  the 
Negroes  of  America. 

We  will  have  upgraded  America. 
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HON  CARL  D.  PERKINS  DELIVERS 
COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS  AT 
LANDER  COLLEGE,  GREENWOOD. 
S.C.  

HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF   SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  19,  196S 
Mr  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  26. 
1968  my  distinguished  colleague  and 
warm  personal  friend,  the  Honorable 
CARL  D.  Perkins,  delivered  an  outstand- 
ing address  to  the  graduating  class  of 
Lander  College  in  my  hometown  of 
Greenwood,  S.C.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Perkins!  delivered  a 
splendid  and  most  timely  address  ■which 
will  long  be  remembered  by  the  graduat- 
ing class  of  1968  and  the  families  and 
friends  who  were  in  attendance. 

Mr  Speaker,  Lander  College  is  a  co- 
educational liberal  arts  college  whidi 
moved  to  Greenwood  in  1904  from  WU- 
llamson.  Since  that  time.  Lander  has 
been  blessed  with  expert  and  experienced 
leadership  which  has  guided  her  to  a 
place  of  prominence  within  the  academic 
community.  ,  __    , 

Under  the  expert  guidance  of  Presi- 
dent E.  Donald  Herd,  the  superb  and 
dedicated  Lander  College  community 
strives  to  make  a  reality  of  its  pnmary 
purpose:  that  of  "developing  the  whole 
man,  not  merely  that  part  of  him  which 
is  capable  of  learning." 

Mr    Speaker,  Lander   alumni  every- 
where  hold   responsible   positions    and 
take  an  important  part  in  the  religious, 
civic  and  social  life  of  their  communities. 
Each  one,  whether  a  businessman,  teach- 
er musician,  nurse,  secretary,  technician, 
or  homemaker,  has  had  the  advantage  of 
excellent  professional  training  and  a  cul- 
tural environment  in  a  Christian  institu- 
tion. ,  . 
Lander  CoUege  is  a  tremendous  asset 
to  Greenwood,  to  South  Carolina,  and  to 
the  Nation  as  a  whole.  President  Herd 
and  his  superb  staff  are  to  be  commended 
for  their  efforts,  and  congratulated  for  a 
job  well  done  in  preparing  the  youth  of 
our  country  to  meet  the  chaUenges  which 
face  them  today. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  commend  the  memora- 
ble address  presented  by  the  Honorable 
Carl  Perkins  on  this  important  occasion 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and  the 
.  people  of  the  United  States,  as  foUows: 
Commencement      Address      Delivered      by 

CHAIRMAN  CARL  D.  PERKINS,  COMMITTEB 
ON  EDUCATION  AND  LABOR,  U.S.  HOUSX 
OF        REPMSWrTATTVES,         LANDEE        COIiECE, 

Greenwood,    S.C. 

President  Heard,  distinguished  faculty, 
honored  guests,  members  of  the  Class  of  1968, 
parents  and  friends,  it  is  a  pleasure  and  an 
honor  to  be  here  today  and  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  extend  my  sincere  congratulations 
on  your  achievement  and  to  say  to  you  good 
luck  m  the  future! 

It  is  a  particular  pleasure  to  be  in  the  Con- 
gressional District  and  hometown  of  one  of 
my  most  distinguished  and  able  colleagues  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Honorable 
William  Jennings  Bryan  Dom.  His  record  In 
Congress  is  truly  an  outstanding  one— a  rec- 
ord of  dedication  and  generous  service  not 
only  to  hU  district  but  to  all  South  Caro- 
linians and  to  all  Americans. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Today  and  during  the  next  few  weeks,  on 
over  two  thousand  college  campuses  across 
the  nation  commencement  speakers  like  my- 
self will  be  spending  hopefully  Just  a  few 
minutes  sharing  with  young  men  and  women 
their  thoughts  on  a  variety  of  topics.  I  sus- 
pect that  many  InvltaOons  to  address  the 
Class  of  1968  were  accepted  with  hesitation  as 
well  as  enthusiasm.  Enthusiasm  because  it 
offers  an  opportunity  to  participate  In  a  fes- 
tive  occasion,    an    occasion   which   slgnlflea 
achievements  for  students,  parents  and  fac- 
ulty. But  accepted  also  with  hesitation,  be- 
cause of  the  concern  that  today  there  exists 
an  even  greater  communications  gap  between 
the  members  of  your  generation — I  under- 
stand described  by  many  as  the  "now"  gen- 
eration—and my  generaUon,  which  perhaps 
you  might  wish  to  describe  as  the  "passed' 
p-a-8-s-e-d  generation. 

If  it  Is  difficult  for  members  of  our  re- 
spective generations  to  effectively  communi- 
cate with  one  another— then  I  am  sure  many 
will  argue  that  it  is  even  more  difficult— If 
not  impossible— for  a  politician  out  of  the 
"passed"  generation  to  bridge  the  communi- 
cations gap.  Yet  a  politician  may  be  able 
to  bring  to  the  situation  a  certain  expertise 
which  win  make  the  encounter  a  worthwhile 
and  productive  one. 

It  the  speaker  Is  a  good  politician,  he  will 
be  brief  and  this  afternoon  I  Intend  to  be, 
at  least  in  this  respect,  a  good  poliUclan.  A 
politician  Is  also  a  pragmatist— and  as  a 
pragmaUst.  I  should  like  to  discuss  with  you 
a  subject  which  is  of  practical  interest  to 
all  Americiins  and  of  particular  Interest  to 
studente.  their  parents  and  faculty.  I  speak 
of  education— and  I  would  like  to  share  with 
you  some  of  my  thoughts  and  my  concerns 
about  that  which  is  now  being  described  as 
the  Number  One  business  of  the  American 

For  those  who  have  been  privileged  to  par- 
ticipate  m   the   academic    program  here   at 
Lander  where  an  individualized  and  personal- 
ized educational  environment  is  stressed,  I 
suspect   that   any   description   of   education 
as  a  business  enterprise  Is  somewhat  offen- 
sive Yet.  that  It  is  such— that  it  Is  big  busi- 
ness—cannot be  denied.  Educational  expend- 
itures for  this  year  passed  the  fifty  billion 
dollar  mark.  That  Is  close  to  seven  percent 
of  the  gross  national  program.  Education  was 
the    primary    occupation    of    sixty    million 
Americans  this  last  academic  year,  with  over 
57  million  students  attending  class  and  two 
million  teachers  and  faculty  members  In  the 
classroom.  This  means  that  In  a  nation  ot 
200  mlUlon  people,  more  than  three  out  oi 
ten  were  directly  Involved  In  the  educational 

^"^L^^fall's  enrollment  set  an  all-time  high 
with  the  largest  percentage  increase  in 
higher  education.  ».  „  ,„ 

There  has  been  a  gratifying  reduction  in 
school  dropout  rates  and  today,  about  three- 
fourths    of    our    young    people    finish    high 

school.  ,  . . 

One  adult  in  every  six  is  earning  a  bach- 
elors degree  now.  

There  has  been  a  rapid  increase  in  current 
expenditures  per  elementary  and  secondary 
school  pupil— an  Increase  of  approximately 
81%  between  1956-57  and  1966-67. 

There  has  been  a  rapid  rise  In  federal 
grants  to  education  at  all  levels.  The  Increase 
to  elementary  and  secondary  schools  was 
from  $700  million  dollars  In  1964  to  $2.4  bU- 
Uon  dollars  In  1966. 

Federal  grants  to  higher  education  rose 
from  $1.3  billion  dollars  In  1964  to  $2.7  bil- 
lion dollars  In  1966.  ^  ,  ,  „^ 
For  adult  vocational  and  technical  and 
continuing  education,  the  increase  In  the 
same  period  vras  from  $200  million  dollars  to 
$900  million  dollars. 

Today's  educational  scene  In  America  was 
described  by  President  Johnson  In  his  Edu- 
cation Message  to  Congress  this  year  as  fol- 
lovra.  Hesald: 
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"I  believe  that  our  time — the  mid  1960'8 — 
win  be  remembered  as  a  time  of  unprece- 
dented achievement  in  American  education. 

"The  past  fovir  years  have  been  a  time  of 
unparalleled  action." 

Fred  Hechlnger.  respected  and  honored  ed- 
ucation writer  for  the  New  York  Times, 
viewed  American  education  in  another  way. 
In  an  article  earlier  this  year  entitled  "A 
Nervous  Year  for  U.S.  Educators,"  he  ViTote: 

"The  mood  of  American  education  is  like 
that  of  the  starlet  who  has  been  pleading 
for  a  dramatic  lead  and.  suddenly  thrust 
to  the  center  of  the  stage,  is  paralyzed  with 

bright." 

Each  day  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  pre- 
pares a  press  digest  of  newspaper  articles 
deaUng  with  education.  A  review  of  the  head- 
lines over  education  stories  appearing  in 
newspapers  across  the  country  on  May  10 
this  year  will  demonstrate  that  indeed^ 
American  educators  should  be  nervous. 

On  May  10  a  Washington  Post  headline 
read  "Sit-In  Truce  at  Stanford  U.  Rankles 

Some."  _    ,   „  _.. 

On  that  same  day.  a  New  York  mmes  arti- 
cle began  "Columbia  Officials  SpUt  on  Penal- 
ties for  Rebels." 

The  May  10  edition  of  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  carried  the  headline  "Small 
Country  Schools  Near  End  of  the  Line." 

And  on  that  same  day,  other  newspapers 
carried  articles  under  the  following  head- 
lines' "Paris  will  Keep  Sorbonne  Closed"; 
"Negro  School  Panel  Ousts  19  Teachers,  De- 
fies City House  of  Representatives  Denied 

Aid  to  College  Rioters";  "New  York  City 
School  Superintendent  Seeks  Record 
Budget";  "24  School  Budget  Defeats  Are  Laid 
to  -Taxpayer  Revolts";  "Why  Negroes  Seek 
School  Control." 

That  the  Number  One  business  of  the 
American  people  Is  troubled— seems  also  to 
be  a  fact  which  cannot  be  denied.  The  de- 
mands for  power— student  power,  teacher 
power,  black  power,  and  community  power 
—are  being  heard  as  vociferously  In  the  edu- 
cation community  as  In  any  other  segment 
of  our  democracy.  Dissatisfaction  with  the 
present  and  concern  about  the  future  is  be- 
ing expressed  by  students  who  find  their 
educational  experience  an  unrelated  one.  by 
parents  who  are  troubled  by  the  campus  be- 
havior of  their  sons  and  daughters—and  by 
faculty  who  wonder  why  the  traditional 
search  for  truth  is  not  adequate  for  today  s 
youth.  ^,     ,  .. 

But  there  are  those  also  who  are  optimistic 
about  the  future,  and  I  share  that  optimlsm 
Whether  we  are  proved  right  will  depend 
upon  the  full— but  rational  and  re- 
sponsible-participation of  individual  Amer- 
leans  and  various  levels  of  government  In 
the  national  effort  to  provide  adequate 
educational  opportunity. 

Many  of  the  current  inadequacies  in  edu- 
cation result  from  the  fact  that  for  too  many 
years  education  was   always  someone  else  s 
responsibllltv.   Educators  spoke  of   the  par- 
ent's responsibilities;  parents  of  the  schools 
responslWllties;    schools   of   the  Federal  re- 
sponsibilities, the  Federal  Government  of  the 
state's,  and  the  states  of  the  local  school  dis- 
trict's   It  was  President  Truman  who  made 
famous  the  statement  that  "the  buck  stops 
here."  And  I  say  that  this  afternoon-that 
the   buck  stops  here— for  each  of  us  has  a 
responsibility  In  the  educational  community 
whether  we  be  a  coUege  Pre^'^^^^^','' ^^^^ 
national  legislator,  students  or  their  paxents, 
or  other  American  citizens  who  falsely  as- 
sume they  have  no  part  to  play  in  the  edu- 
cational commitment. 

What  does  all  of  this  mean  for  you  who  are 
graduating  today?  To  begin  with,  it  Is  neces- 
lary  first  that  you  realize  you  are  Indwd 
a  privileged  group.  Not  too  long  '^ojf^ 
a  study  which  concluded  that  a  college  edu- 
cation  is  likely  to  be  a  sounder  ln7«t'^«»* 
tha!n  playing  the  stock  market.  The  study 
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include  a  p>oem  by  Mr  Ted  Cook  of  Bril- 
liant, Ohio,  entitled  "Our  Leaders  Fall": 

Oum  LKABEms   Pall 
Our  Widows  Weep  and  Children  Cry. 
Throughout  the  land  our  leaden  die. 
And  Justice  Sleeps  as  leaders  fall. 
Throughout  the  World  there  hangs  a  Pall. 

Our  Country  stands  for  Freedom's  right. 
Throughout  the  world  our  sons  will  fight. 
The  Stars  and  Stripes  will  always  be. 
A  Symbol  bright  to  Keep  men  free. 

And.  yet.  Within  our  land  Will  Walk 
Men  With  guns.  As  Killers  Stalk. 
And  People  Mourn  as  great  men  fall. 
Our  leaders,  then,  must  hear  the  call. 

If  We  are.  then,  to  lead  the  World. 

In  Freedom's  Might.  Our  Flag  Unfurled 

We  must  have  Justice  In  our  land. 

Our  leaders,  then,  must  make  their  stand. 


REMARKS  OF  SENATOR  PHILIP 
A.  HART.  40TH  ANNIVERSARY 
BROTHERHOOD  AWARD  DINNER, 
SOUTH  BEND-MISHAWAKA  CHAP- 
TER OF  THE  NATIONAL  CONFER- 
ENCE OF  CHRISTIANS  AND  JEWS, 
SOUTH   BEND,   IND ,   MAY  23,    1968 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIAjtA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  19.  1968 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
year  the  South  Bcnd-Mishawaka  Chap- 
ter of  the  National  Conference  on  Chris- 
tians and  Jews  presents  Brotherhood 
Awards  to  three  leading  citizens  of  the 
area  who  have  made  outstanding  contri- 
butions to  the  cause  of  brotherhood  and 
understanding. 

This  year  the  three  honorees  were  Mr. 
Stanley  J.  Ladd,  president  of  the  St. 
Joseph  County  AFL-CIO  CoimcU:  Dr. 
Herbert  A.  Schiller,  a  physician:  and  E. 
Blair  Warner,  a  businessman. 

I  was  glad,  myself,  to  be  on  hand  to 
pay  tribute  to  these  three  outstandins? 
men  of  my  home  community  and  to  read 
the  address  prepared  for  this  occasion  by 
our  distinguished  colleague.  Senator 
Philip  A.  Hart,  of  Michigan,  who  was 
required  by  the  pressure  of  important 
legislative  busipess  to  remain  on  the 
Senate  floor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  Senator  Hart's 
splendid  address 

Remaxks  or  Senatok  Pmilv  A.   Habt,  40th 
Annivzhsart  Bkothe«hooo  Awako  Dinneb. 
South   Bend-Mishawaka  Chapter  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews,  South  Bend.  Ind..  Mat  23.   1968 
Certainly.  I  am  very  happy  to  be  here.  A 
thriving  Roundtable  group  like  this  one  is 
always  a  sign  of  an  enlightened  community. 
It's  not  evidence,  however,  that  anyone  in 
Washington  would  need  before  guessing  the 
progressive  temper  of  this  town.  Because  In 
Washington,  we  know  that  John  Brademas 
comea  from  South  Bend  .  .  .  and  any  com- 
munity that  sends  a  man  like  John  Brademas 
to  Washington  must  ...  we  figure  ...  be 
composed  of  an  intelligent  citizenry. 

So  we  had  an  Idea  of  what  a  fine  city  this 

Is  even  before  Look  Magazine  discovered  you. 

Thanks    to    the    combined    efforts    of    Dr. 

Schiller   bere   aod    an   aggressive   economic 
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development  program  .  .  .  South  Bend  can 
honestly  say  .  .  .  four  years  after  the  Stude- 
baker  shutdown: 

"Look,  no  cavlUes." 

The  real  tribute  to  Indiana  hospitality  .  .  . 
I  suppose  .  .  came  during  the  Presidential 
primary  when  the  vote  was  thoughtfully  split 
so  that  everyone  could  claim  a  victory. 

Governor  Branigan.  someone  told  me  .  .  . 
would  have  done  better  here  except  that 
many  weren't  sure  they  could  Vote  Hoosler 
and  still  keep  the  All-America  title. 

But  Just  because  your  primary  in  the  light 
of  all  the  subsequent  analyses  and  explana- 
tions seemed  inconclusive,  don't  think  it  will 
be  forgotten. 

Indiana  has  already  gone  into  the  history 
books  .  .  .  and  don't  ever  forget  It  .  .  .  ai 
the  place  where  Bobby  Kennedy  got  a  hair- 
cut. 

After  the  primaries,  maybe  this  state  has 
become  understandably  weary  of  politicians 
who  come  in  with  advice  and  solutions. 

The  fact  that  you  invite  another  outside 
politician  in  to  be  the  speaker  at  this  affair 
can  only  be  regarded  aa  a  tribute  to  your 
sense  of  duty  .  .  .  and  your  endurance. 

CIVn.    RIGHTS    AND    OUR    SOCIETY 

One  Of  the  specialities  that  happens  to 
have  fallen  to  me  in  the  Senate  is  Civil 
Rights  and  I  invite  anyone  here  to  raise  their 
hand  if  they  have  managed  to  get  through 
the  past  24  hours  without  already  bearing 
three  speeches,  watching  two  programs  or 
reading  an  article  on  that  subject. 

You  might  Justifiably  wonder  what  could 
be  left  to  say.  Well,  probably  nothing.  But  I 
am  not  going  to  betray  my  profession  by 
keeping  quiet  Just  because  there  is  nothing 
new  left  to  say. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  spokesman  for 
the  Negro.  If  I  tried,  I  would  be  a  poor  one 
simply  because  I  am  not  a  Negro.  But  I  think 
I  understand  the  commodity  he  Is  after  .  .  . 
and  it  isn't  a  television  set  .  .  it  isn't  juit 
a  house  In  the  suburbs  or  a  $3.50  an  hour  Job. 
It  isn't  just  political  influence  and  it  Isn't 
just  courteous  treatment  from  the  police- 
man. 

The  principal  commodity  that  the  Negro 
can  no  longer  get  along  without  is  esteem 
.  .  .  the  coin  made  up  on  one  side  of  self- 
respect  and  on  the  other  side  of  respect  from 
others. 

To  this  audience  I  need  read  no  lesson  in 
Negro  history.  We  all  know  of  slavery  and  its 
degrading  effects.  We  all  know  that  for  hun- 
dreds 'of  years.  Negroes  were  carefully  iso- 
lated from  all  the  values  that  motivate  the 
white  man  and  then  were  turned  loose  in  a 
society  where  the  white  majority  could 
muster  little  respect  for  them  because  their 
values  were  so  different. 

So  after  all  these  years,  the  nation  seems 
to  have  on  its  hands  a  community  that  is 
determined  above  all  to  enlarge  Its  store  of 
self-respect. 

Now  the  route  to  this  goal  might  be  very 
complicated,  but  the  goal  itself  Is  not — and 
we  would  all  do  well  to  rememt>er  it  because 
it  Is  not  a  goal  that  anyone  can  reasonably 
quarrel  with  .  .  .  although  many  may  dis- 
pute the  merits  of  the  routes  chosen  to 
achieve  It. 

TRADITIONAL    R0A08   TO    PRESTIGE 

Well,  in  our  society,  what  are  the  tradi- 
tional roads  to  prestige?  How  does  a  person 
enlarge  himself  in  his  own  eyes  and  in  the 
eyes  of  hi-  peers? 

Education  is  an  approved  route.  But  we 
don't  need  any  further  documentaries  on  the 
merits  of  the  education  Negroes  have  been 
afforded  in  this  country  for  the  last  300  years. 

Hard  work  is  an  approved  route.  Of  course, 
that  sort  of  depends  on  your  ability  to  get 
a  good  Job.  And  while  no  one  In  thl«  coun- 
try has  ever  failed  to  get  a  Job  because  be  was 
white,  we  may  a4  have  heard  of  some  caaes 
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where  a  man  failed  to  get  a  Job  because  he 
was  black. 

Moving  your  family  into  a  nice  neighbor- 
hood is  one  way  to  gain  prestige  and  seli- 
esteem.  On  the  other  hand,  self-reepect  i<: 
likely  to  suffer  a  sharp  decline  If  you  arc 
turned  down  without  even  t>eing  asked  ii 
you  have  the  down  payment. 

Saving  money  for  extras — maybe  a  family 
vacation — is  a  respectable  endeavor  in  thlK 
society.  But  neither  your  reapect  nor  your 
savings  are  likely  to  grow  if  you  know  in  ad- 
vance that  they'll  turn  you  away  at  the  resort, 
or  maybe  receive  you  so  icily  that  there's  no 
fun  in  it. 

Yes,  there's  another  way  to  preserve  self- 
esteem  in  the  face  of  humiliation  and  the 
history  books  are  full  of  examples.  Sometimes 
its  called  violent  revolution,  sometimes  dis- 
order, sometime*  riot. 

Unhappily,  it  does  work.  After  riots  in  De- 
troit and  across  the  nation,  sociological  re- 
ports were  full  of  Interviews  with  rioters  who 
felt  some  pride — perhaps  for  the  first  time  in 
their  lives — about  what  they  had  done. 

OURS    IS    A    MIDDLE    CLASS    SOCIETY 

But  we  also  live  in  a  middle-class  society 
that  is  quite  properly  appalled  by  violence 
and  destruction.  This  society  responds  not 
with  respect  but  with  fear. 

Now  fear  is  a  very  poor  substitute  for  re- 
spect but  it  is  an  Improvement  on  contempt. 
This,  as  I  see  it,  is  the  real  danger  that  the 
Riot  Commission  talks  about  when  it  dis- 
cusses the  danger  that  two  elements  of  our 
society  will  pull  further  and  further  apart. 

That  Negroes,  giving  up  on  getting  respect, 
will  settle  for  fear.  And  whites,  in  fear,  will 
t>e  unable  to  grant  Negroes  the  privileges  oi 
respect. 

Certainly,  many  Negroes  .  .  .  fearful  that 
the  continuing  contempt  they  see  in  white 
eyes  will  be  reflected  in  black  souls  .  .  .  ad- 
vocate withdrawal  from  the  white  commu- 
nity so  that  growing  Negro  self-respect  will 
not  be  stunted  by  the  mirrored  disrespect 
of  the  majority.  It  is  a  case  not  entirely 
without  logic. 

And  many  whites  are  not  eager  for  closer 
contact  with  a  society  they  regard  with  min- 
gled distrust  and  apprehension. 

How  easy  it  is  for  the  white  to  declare. 
"Look,  I  can't  help  what  happened  300  years 
ago  or  in  my  parents'  day.  If  you  want  re- 
spect, get  yourself  cleaned  up.  Get  a  good  Job. 
Take  care  of  your  family  decently.  Get  some 
education  and  don't  use  that  ghetto  lan- 
guage. Then  you'll  get  respect." 

And  how  easy  it  Is  for  the  Negro,  who 
remembers  anything  of  his  own  life  and 
knows  anything  about  the  history  of  his 
people  to  respond,  "Look,  for  300  years  yoii 
white  s.o.b.'s  have  done  everything  you  could 
to  keep  us  from  achieving  that  checklist." 

One  of  the  things  we  most  desperately 
need — and  I  know  this  has  been  said  so  often 
that  it  is  becoming  a  burdensome  cliche — is 
dialogue. 

the    need    for    DIALOGUE 

Dialogue  such  as  is  provided  by  round - 
tables  like  this  one  and  dialogue  such  as  is 
provided  by  the  Poor  People's  March  in 
Washington.  No  one  can  expect  to  get  every- 
thing that  he  wants  but  everyone  can  expect 
to  be  listened  to. 

And  if  we  all  take  pains  to  remember  that 
self-esteem  Is  the  true  Negro  goal — and  I 
feel  strongly  that  it  is — perhaps  the  chasm 
will  not  yawn  as  wide. 

Because  it  Is  the  sort  of  goal  that  no  one 
should  feel  compelled  to  stop  another  from 
8M:hieving. 

And  if  we  ever  reach  the  point  where  the 
esteem  to  be  accorded  a  man  is  not  meas- 
ured out  while  be  is  still  SO  feet  away,  then 
we  will  have  done  more  than  upgrade  the 
Negroes  of  America. 

We  will  have  upgraded  America. 
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HON  CARL  D.  PERKINS  DELIVERS 
COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS  AT 
LANDER  COLLEGE,  GREENWOOD. 
S,C.  

HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  19.  1968 
Mr  DORN.  Mr,  Speaker,  on  May  26, 
1968  my  dlstlnguiaiied  colleague  and 
wann  personal  friend,  the  Honorable 
CARL  D,  Perkins,  delivered  an  outstand- 
ing address  to  the  graduating  class  of 
Lander  College  in  my  hometown  of 
Greenwood,  S.C.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Perkins]  delivered  a 
splendid  and  most  timely  address  which 
will  long  be  remembered  by  the  graduat- 
ing class  of  1968  and  the  famUies  and 
friends  who  were  in  attendance, 

Mr  Speaker,  Lander  College  is  a  co- 
educational liberal  arts  college  which 
moved  to  Greenwood  in  1904  from  Wil- 
llamson.  Since  that  time.  Lander  has 
been  blessed  with  expert  and  experienced 
leadership  which  has  guided  her  to  a 
place  of  prominence  within  the  academic 
commimity.  ,  __    , 

Under  the  expert  guidance  of  Presi- 
dent E.  Donald  Herd,  the  superb  and 
dedicated  Lander  College  community 
strives  to  make  a  reality  of  its  primary 
purpose:  that  of  "developing  the  whole 
man,  not  merely  that  part  of  him  which 
is  capable  of  learning," 

Mr    Speaker,   Lander   alumni  every- 
where  hold   responsible   positions   and 
take  an  important  part  in  the  religious, 
civic  and  social  life  of  their  communities. 
Each  one,  whether  a  businessman,  teach- 
er musician,  nurse,  secretary,  technician, 
or  homemaker,  has  had  the  advantage  of 
excellent  professional  training  and  a  cul- 
tural environment  in  a  Christian  institu- 
tion. ,  . 
Lander  College  Is  a  tremendous  asset 
to  Greenwood,  to  South  Carolina,  and  to 
the  Nation  as  a  whole.  President  Herd 
and  his  superb  staff  are  to  be  commended 
for  their  efforts,  and  congratulated  for  a 
job  weU  done  in  preparing  the  youth  of 
our  country  to  meet  the  challenges  which 
face  them  today. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  commend  the  memora- 
ble address  presented  by  the  Honorable 
Carl  Perkins  on  this  important  occasion 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  as  foUows: 
Commencement  Addriss  Delivered  by 
Chairman  Carl  D.  Perkins.  CoMMrrrEE 
ON    Education    and    Labor.    U.S.    Housk 

OF        REPRISENTATIYBS.        LANDER        COLLEGE, 

Greenwood,    S.C. 

President  Heard,  distinguished  faculty, 
honored  guests,  members  of  the  Class  of  1968. 
parents  and  friends.  It  Is  a  pleasure  and  an 
honor  to  be  here  today  and  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  extend  my  sincere  congratulations 
on  your  achievement  and  to  say  to  you  good 
luck  In  the  future! 

It  is  a  particular  pleasure  to  be  In  the  Con- 
gressional District  and  hometown  of  one  of 
my  most  distinguished  and  able  colleagues  In 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Honorable 
William  Jennings  Bryan  Dom.  His  record  In 
Congress  Is  truly  an  outstanding  one — a  rec- 
ord of  dedication  and  generous  service  not 
only  to  his  district  but  to  aU  South  Caro- 
linians and  to  all  Amertcaxis. 
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Today  and  during  the  next  few  weeks,  on 
over  two  thousand  college  campuses  across 
the  nation,  commencement  speakers  like  my- 
self wlU  be  spending  hopefully  Just  a  few 
minutes  sharing  with  young  men  and  women 
their  thoughto  on  a  variety  of  topics.  I  sus- 
pect that  many  InvltaUons  to  address  the 
Class  of  1968  were  accepted  with  hesitation  as 
well  as  enthusiasm.  Enthusiasm  becaxise  It 
offers  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  a  fes- 
tive   occasion,    an    occasion   which   slgnlflea 
achievements  for  students,  parents  and  fac- 
ulty. But  accepted  also  with  hesitation,  be- 
cause of  the  concern  that  today  there  exists 
an  even  greater  communications  gap  between 
the  members  of  your  generation— I  under- 
stand described  by  many  as  the  "now"  gen- 
eration—and my  generaOon,  which  perhaps 
you  might  wish  to  describe  as  the  "passed" 
p.a-8-s-e-d  generation. 

If  It  Is  difficult  for  members  of  our  re- 
spective generations  to  effectively  communi- 
cate with  one  another— then  I  am  sure  many 
will  argue  that  It  is  even  more  difficult— If 
not  impossible— for  a  politician  out  of  the 
"passed"  generation  to  bridge  the  communi- 
cations gap.  Yet  a  politician  may  be  able 
to  bring  to  the  situation  a  certain  expertise 
which  win  make  the  encounter  a  worthwhile 
and  productive  one. 

If  the  speaker  is  a  good  politician,  he  wiu 
be  brief,  and  this  afternoon  I  Intend  to  be, 
at  least  In  this  respect,  a  good  pollUclan.  A 
politician  Is  also  a  pragmatlst— and  as  a 
pragmatlst,  I  should  like  to  discuss  with  you 
a  subject  which  is  of  practical  interest  to 
all  Americans  and  of  particular  Interest  U> 
students,  their  parents  and  faculty.  I  speak 
of  education— and  I  would  like  to  share  with 
you  some  of  my  thoughts  and  my  concerns 
about  that  which  Is  now  being  described  as 
the  Number  One  business  of  the  American 

people.  J  ^ 

For  those  who  have  been  privileged  to  par- 
ticipate  m    the    academic    program   here   at 
Lander  where  an  individualized  and  personal- 
ized educational  environment  is  stressed,  i 
suspect   that  any   description  of  education 
as  a  business  enterprise  Is  somewhat  offen- 
sive. Yet,  that  it  is  such— that  it  is  big  busi- 
ness—cannot be  denied.  Educatloni.1  expend- 
itures for  this  year  passed  the  fifty  blUlon 
dollar  mark.  That  is  close  to  seven  percent 
of  the  gross  national  program.  Education  was 
the    primary    occupation    of    sixty    million 
Americans  this  last  academic  year,  with  over 
57  million  students  attending  class  and  two 
million  teachers  and  faculty  members  In  the 
classroom.  This  means  that  In  a  nation  of 
200  mlUlon  people,  more  than  three  out  oi 
ten  were  directly  involved  In  the  educaUonal 

^'^Last  fall's  enrollment  set  an  all-time  high 
with  the  largest  percentage  increase  In 
higher  education. 

There  has  been  a  gratifying  reduction  in 
school  dropout  rates  and  today,  about  three- 
fourths    of    our   young   people   finish   high 

school,  ,  .      . 

One  adult  in  every  six  Is  earning  a  bach- 
elors degree  now. 

There  has  been  a  rapid  increase  in  current 
expenditures  per  elementary  and  secondary 
school  pupil— an  Increase  of  approximately 
81 '"o   between  1956-57  and  1966-67. 

There  has  been  a  rapid  rise  In  federal 
grants  to  education  at  all  levels.  The  Increase 
to  elementary  and  secondary  schools  was 
from  $700  million  dollars  In  1964  to  >2.4  bll- 
Uon  dollars  In  1966. 

Federal  grants  to  higher  education  rose 
from  $1.3  bllUon  dollars  in  1964  to  $2.7  bil- 
lion dollars  in  1966.  ^    .     ,      „h 

For  adult  vocational  and  technical  ana 
continuing  education,  the  increase  in  the 
same  period  was  from  $200  mllUon  dollars  to 
$900  million  dollars. 

Today's  educational  scene  In  America  was 
described  by  President  Johnson  In  his  Edu- 
cation Message  to  Congress  this  year  as  fol- 
lows. He  said: 
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"I  believe  that  our  time — the  mid  1960's — 
win  be  remembered  as  a  time  of  unprece- 
dented aujhievement  in  American  education. 

"The  past  four  years  have  been  a  time  of 
unparalleled  action." 

Fred  Hechlnger,  respected  and  honored  ed- 
ucation writer  for  the  New  York  Times, 
viewed  American  education  In  another  way. 
In  an  article  earlier  this  year  entitled  'A 
Nervous  Year  for  U.S.  Educators,"  he  wrote: 

"The  mood  of  American  education  is  like 
that  of  the  starlet  who  has  been  pleading 
for  a  dramatic  lead  and,  suddenly  thrust 
to  the  center  of  the  stage.  Is  paralyzed  with 

fright." 

Each  day  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  pre- 
pares a  press  digest  of  newspaper  articles 
dealing  with  education.  A  review  of  the  head- 
lines over  education  stories  appearing  in 
newspapers  across  the  country  on  May  10 
this  year  vrtll  demonstrate  that  indeed 
American  educators  should  be  nervous. 

On  May  10  a  Washington  Post  headline 
read  "Sit-in  Truce  at  Stanford  U.  Rankles 

Some."  _^. 

On  that  same  day,  a  New  York  Times  arti- 
cle began  "Columbia  Officials  Split  on  Penal- 
ties for  Rebels." 

The  May  10  edition  of  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  carried  the  headline  "Small 
Country  Schools  Near  End  of  the  Line." 

And  on  that  same  day,  other  newspapers 
carried  articles  under  the  following  head- 
lines- "Paris  win  Keep  Sorbonne  Closed"; 
"Negro  School  Panel  Ousts  19  Teachers,  De- 
fies City";  "House  of  Representatives  Denied 
Aid  to  College  Rioters";  "New  York  City 
School  Superintendent  Seeks  Record 
Budget";  "24  School  Budget  Defeats  Are  Laid 
to  -Taxpayer  Revolts";  "Why  Negroes  Seek 
School  Control." 

That  the  Number  One  business  of  the 
American  people  is  troubled— seems  aUo  to 
be  a  fact  which  cannot  be  denied.  The  de- 
mands for  power— student  power,  teacher 
power  black  power,  and  community  power 
—are  being  heard  as  vociferously  in  the  edu- 
cation community  as  in  any  other  segment 
of  our  democracy.  Dissatisfaction  with  the 
present  and  concern  about  the  future  Is  be- 
ing expressed  by  students  who  find  their 
educational  experience  an  unrelated  one,  by 
parents  who  are  troubled  by  the  campus  be- 
havior of  their  sons  and  daughters—and  by 
faculty  who  wonder  why  the  traditional 
search  for  truth  Is  not  adequate  for  today  s 
youth.  ^,     ,  ,. 

But  there  are  those  also  who  are  opUmlstlc 
about  the  future,  and  I  share  that  optimism. 
Whether  we  are  proved  right  will  depend 
upon  the  full— but  rational  and  re- 
sponsible—participation of  individual  Amer- 
icans and  various  levels  of  government  In 
the  national  effort  to  provide  adequate 
educational  opportunity. 

Many  of  the  current  inadequacies  In  edu- 
cation result  from  the  fact  that  for  too  many 
years  education  was  always  someone  else  s 
responsibllltv.  Educators  spoke  of   the  par- 
ent's respoMlbllltles;  parents  of  the  school  s 
responslbnities;    schools   of   the  Federal  re- 
sponsibilities, the  Federal  Government  of  the 
state's,  and  the  states  of  the  local  school  dis- 
trict's   It  was  President  Truman  who  made 
famous  the  statement  that  "the  buck  stops 
here  "  And  I  say  that  this  afternoon— that 
the   buck  stops  here— for  each  of  us  has  a 
responslblUty  In  the  educational  community 
whether  we  be  a  college  president,  a  state  or 
national  legislator,  students  o'^helr  parens, 
or  other  American  citizens  who  falsely  as- 
sume they  have  no  part  to  play  In  the  edu- 
cational commitment. 

What  does  all  of  this  mean  for  you  who  are 
graduating  today?  To  begin  with.  It  Is  neces- 
sary first,  that  you  realize  you  are  Indeed 
a  privileged  group.  Not  too  long  ago  I  saw 
a  study  which  concluded  that  a  college  edu- 
cation  is  likely  to  be  a  sounder  l£jestment 
than  playing  the  btock  market.  The  study 
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showed  that  the  Increased  lifetime  earnings  a 
man  or  woman  enjoys  because  of  their  col- 
lege degree  wUl  average  more  than  they 
have  made  If  the  money  spent  on  college 
had  been  put  Into  Investments  paying  divi- 
dends of  five  or  ten  percent. 

But  your  privilege  Is  far  greater  than 
this  for,  as  your  college  catalog  reads,  the 
primary  purpose  of  Lander  Is  to  develop  the 
whole  man,  not  merely  that  part  of  him 
which  eama  a  living. 

Tou    have    been   part   of    an    educational 
process  which  emphasizes  the  personal  de- 
velopment   of    the    Individual    student    and 
scholar.  And  It  Is  Important  that  you  take 
from  your  college   experience  a  concept   of 
yourself  as  an   Individual,   not   merely   as  a 
member  of  a  group  whose  activities  are  de- 
termined by  others  rather  than  by  yourself. 
Fredrick  Neltzsche  wrote:   "When  we  talk 
In  company,  we  lose  our  unique  tone  of  voice 
and  this  leads  us  to  make  statements  which 
In  no  way  correspond  to  our  real  thoughts." 
Tou  need  not  lose  the  unique  tone  of  your 
voice    or    the    Individual    quality    of    your 
thoughts^because  of  the  opportunity  which 
has  been  yours  during  the  last  four  years. 
Moat   lmport«ntly.   if    you   act   as   an    In- 
dlTl<ta»l.  you  will  have  a  greater  apprecia- 
tion  and   respect    for   the   rights    of   others. 
Obligations  exist  as  companions  to  privileges. 
Oeorge    Bernard    Shaw    defined    liberty    as 
meaning  responsibility.   With  your  privilege 
you  have  the  obligation  and  the  responsibil- 
ity to  respect  and  honor  the  privileges  and 
rights  of  others.  Irresponsibility  In  the  past 
has    produced    many    of    the   deficiencies   of 
today.      Irresponsible      action — rioting     and 
other  unlawful  action — will  not.  however,  as 
some   appear   to   think,    correct    those   defi- 
ciencies but  rather  compound  the  difficulties. 
What  Is  required  rather  is  constructive  action 
consistent  with  law  and  order  and  with  the 
rights  of  others.  Society  demands  this  of  you. 
and    perhaps    even    more.    For    your   college 
catalog  also  speaks  of  the  development  within 
you  of  the  tools  necessary  for  effective  leader- 
ship In  iui  ever-changing  state,  nation  and 
world.  Thus,  you  must  not  only  be  aware  of 
Issues   and   problems,   but   you   may  aisp  be 
expected  to  have  solutions.  Tou  will  be  asked 
not  only  for  financial  contributions  to  the 
educational  community   but  also  asked   for 
contributions   of    your    professional    services 
and  of  your  guidance  and  counsel.  Tou  will 
be  invited  not  only  to  Join  the  PTA,  but  to 
strve  as  an  active  member.  Questions  will  be 
posed. 

Should  there  be  a  national  comprehensive 
measure  of  student  achievement? 

Should  the  school  year  t>e  extended  to 
twelve  months? 

Should  the  school  day  be  extended  to  pro- 
vide educational  opportunities  In  the  late 
afternoon  and  evening  hours? 

Are  we  providing  sufficient  •support  and 
emphasis  for  compensatory  education  pro- 
grams. 

Should  we  provide  universal  free  higher 
education  In  this  nation? 

To  these  and  many  questions  like  this  you 
will  be  asked  to  respond. 

My  message  today  is  a  relatively  simple 
one — I  urge  that  you,  Individually,  continue 
In  your  commitment  to  education  and  that 
your  commitment  be  an  active  one.  Many  of 
you  have  decided  upon  continuing  your  edu- 
cation m  graduate  school.  Tou  are  to  be 
commended  for  your  decision.  Others  perhaps 
are  still  undecided  whether  to  continue  their 
education.  I  urge  you  to  give  this  matter  the 
most  serious  consideration,  for  never  before 
has  there  been  a  greater  demand  for  persons 
with  advanced  degrees.  I  understand  many 
of  you  will  enter  the  teaching  profession.  Tou 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  your  decision.  I 
can  assure  you  that  your  career  In  the  educa- 
tion profession  will  Indeed  be  a  rewarding 
and  satisfying  one. 

Others  wUl  not  be  dlrecUy  involved  In  the 
education  community  in  the  Immediate  ye*n 
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ahead.  But  you  will  once  again,  through  the 
education  of  your  children,  find  yourself  very 
much  a  part  of  the  education  community. 
As  I  Indicated  to  you,  President  Johnson 
earlier  this  year  described  the  past  four  years 
as  a  time  of  unparalleled  action  in  American 
education.  I  am  convinced  that  each  succeed- 
ing year,  more  and  more  will  be  required 
and  demanded. 

I  win  close  with  -Juat  a  few  addlUonal 
thoughts  which  hopefully  will  give  you  some 
perspective  of  the  future  challenges  In  educa- 
tion to  which  you  should  and  must  direct 
your  active  attention. 

Though  we  can  take  pride  in  the  fact  that 
50';  of  our  high  school  graduates  went  on 
to  college,  and  that  next  year  over  15  mil- 
lion students  will  receive  student  assistance 
through  federally  supported  programs  alone, 
there  are  still  millions  of  capable  American 
students  and  their  families  for  whom  col- 
lege Is  still  out  of  reach. 

Encouraging  progress  has  been  made  In 
strengthening  our  capacity  to  provide  mean- 
ingful educational  programs  and  services  to 
our  mentally  and  physically  handicapped 
young  children  Nevertheless,  only  18  mil- 
lion secondary  school  children  are  receiving 
special  education  and  training,  while 
another  4.5  million  handicapped  children  are 
either  forced  to  sit  Idly  In  classes  with  no 
special  training  available  to  them  or.  In 
severe  instances,  remain  at  home.  There  are 
almost  no  preschool  programs  for  handi- 
capped children.  75,000  teachers  for  the 
handicapped  are  now  available,  but  200,000 
more  are  needed ! 

Substantial  progress  has  been  made  In 
bridging  the  gap  between  school  and  work. 
Tet  the  unemployment  rate  among  youth  In 
this  nation  is  far  greater  than  in  any  other 
Industrial  nation.  Eight  out  of  ten  school 
dropouts  have  never  been  counseled  by 
school  or  employment  office  officials  about 
training  or  employment  opportunities,  and 
four  out  of  every  ten  high  school  graduates 
have  never  had  such  counseling.  There  are 
no  school  counselors  at  all  In  13';  of  the  na- 
tion's secondary  schools  and  In  90^e  of  Its 
elementary  schools. 

I  could  continue  to  cite  area  after  area 
where  increased  efforts  are  required.  These 
would  give  additional  emphasis  to  what  Is  al- 
ready obvious — that  If  ever  there  was  a  time 
to  act  positively  and  constructively  toward 
the  fulfillment  of  the  American  promise  of 
full  educational  opportunity — to  which  so 
many  ,glve  Up  senlce  but  fall  to  act — that 
time  Is  now! 

Perhaps  additional  stimulus  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  very  piercing  comment  of 
Herbert  Oeorge  Wells : 

"Human  history  becomes  more  and  more 
a  race  between  education  and  catastrophe." 


June  19,  1968 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT  BY  MR. 
FULTON  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  19,  19SS 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Tuesday.  June  4,  1968.  I  was 
invited  to  the  White  House  to  attend  the 
signing  of  the  act  funding  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank.  It  was  a 
real  pleasure  to  be  offered  this  Invita- 
tion and  I  was  glad  to  be  present  as  a 
courtesy  to  President  Johnson. 

While  attending  these  ceremonies  at 
the  White  House  along  with  several 
other  Members  of  the  House,  a  quorum 
call   was   unexpectedly   requested   by   a 


Member  who  is  not  of  the  leadership  of 
either  the  Republican  or  Democratic 
Parties. 

As  I  make  every  effort  to  be  present  on 
the  floor  for  all  votes  and  quorum  calls, 
I  believe  this  explaiuition  of  my  neces- 
sary absence  on  the  quorum  call  that 
afternoon  is  in  order. 


June  19,  1968 


STATEMENT  OPPOSING  THE  SUR- 
CHARGE TAX  EXPENDITURE  CUT 
PACKAGE 


HON.  BOB  ECKHARDT 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  R^F^SENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  19,  1968 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
September  21  I  issued  a  statement  sup- 
portins  President  Johnson's  proposed  10- 
percent  income  tax  surcharge.  I  based 
my  position  then  on  some  very  strong 
and  convincing  economic  and  social 
arguments:  First,  the  excessive  infla- 
tionary trend;  second,  the  pressure  of 
Federal  borrowing  to  raise  interest  rates: 
and.  third,  the  unfavorable  balance  of 
payments  causing  the  debility  of  the 
American  dollar  abroad. 

I  felt  that  the  economic  well-being  of 
our  Nation  far  outweighed  crass  political 
considerations  of  the  general  unpopu- 
larity of  all  tax  issues.  I  would  have  voted 
for  the  tax  increase  then,  and  I  said  so. 
I  would  vote  for  it  now  and  would  even 
go  so  far  as  to  link  it  with  an  expenditure 
cut  package  not  to  exceed  $4  billion.  On 
May  29  I  so  indicated  in  my  vote  to  in- 
struct the  conference  committee,  and  I 
felt  that  the  $4  billion  expenditure  cut 
would  not  necessarily  slice  into  vital  so- 
cial programs. 

Even  when  this  move  failed,  and  before 
it  was  clear  that  whatever  we  may  save 
in  the  household,  business,  and  welfare 
sectors  of  our  economy  is  likely  to  be 
shunted  into  expenditures  in  Vietnam. 
I  still  felt  that  fiscal  constraint  was  so 
necessary  that  considerable  compromise 
could  be  justified  in  order  to  buy  support 
necessary  to  pass  the  tax  bill.  Thus.  I 
woiild  vote  for  the  tax  even  with  the 
severe  cut  if  under  the  circumstances  of 
its  passage  the  bill  would,  in  fact,  assure 
solution  to  our  fiscal  problems.  But  let 
us  see  if  it  will : 

TTie  only  way  that  I  could  justify  these 
drastic  cuts,  which  will  undoubtedly  im- 
pede the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the 
cities,  of  crime  control,  of  equalizing  op- 
portunities of  the  disadvantaged,  and  of 
combating  poverty,  is  to  find  reasonable 
evidence  that  the  passage  of  the  sur- 
charge-expenditure-cut package  will,  in 
fact,  accomplish  its  stated  objectives. 
Will  it  curb  excessive  inflation,  reduce  In- 
terest rates,  and  restore  a  favorable  trade 
balance?  It  will  not  do  so  if  what  we  save 
from  the  domestic  program  is  to  be 
shunted  into  the  war  machine  in  Viet- 
nam. We  might  as  well  be  straightfor- 
ward about  it:  Our  deficit  Is  now  approx- 
imately $30  billion.  This  Is  almost  ex- 
actly the  same  figure  that  is  being  spent 
in  Vietnam  in  1968. 

I  find  it  disheartening  that  we  are  now 
called  on  to  pass  legislation  raising  taxes 


bv  10  percent  and  cutting  expenditures 
bv  3  2  percent  whUe  as  recently  as  June 
11  i'968.  the  House  passed  legislation  in- 
creasing expenditures  for  the  war  in 
SetS  by  $6.1  bUllon  or  24  percent  of 
the  previous  1968  war  appropriations. 

If  a  government  Is  to  be  trusted,  it 
must  be  candid  with  the  Bovemed  I  do 
not  find  that  candor  in  the  Vietnam 
budget  for  1969.  $25.7  billion.  Let  me 
St  out  why.  The  following  figures  show 
Sam  expenditures  from  1965  through 
1Q68  and  troop  development  from  1965 
through  1969: 

EXPENDITURES.   AND   TROOP  DEPLOYMENT   IN  VIETNAM 


''e"sS^^^:ird?nTsupple^,en^,lapprop^a.to^ 

000  000  and  a  release  from  reserves  created  by  Public  Law  su-^io 

01  $2,300,000,000. 

As  of  June  8.  I 

•  Authorized.  I 

A  calculation  of  the  ratio  of  dollars 
per  man  indicates  that  this  figure  is 
Somewhat  leveling  out  in  1967  and  1988 
and  using  the  1968  figures,  about  $57  400 
Sr  man  is  being  expended.  Therefore 
we  cannot  anticipate  a  lower  expenditure 
on  Vietnam  in  1969  than  that  of  1968.  On 
the  basis  of  troops  to  money  raUo   we 
may  estimate  the  expenditure  at  about 
S31  4  billion  in  1969,  a  further  escalation. 
TTierefore.  it  is  quite  Ukely,  if  these  prog- 
nostications are  reasonable,  that  our  sup- 
Sental  appropriations  for  Vietnam  m 
1969  will  be  about  S5.7  billion. 

Last  year  Congress  made  cuts  in  new 
obTlgatlonal  authority  of  $5.1  billion; 
and  by  House  Joint  Resolution  888. 
Placed  $6.1  billion  in  reserve  and  pro- 
dded that  It  could  not  be  spent  without 
further  affirmative  action  by  Congress^ 
The  Republicans  loudly  proclaimed  that 
these  actions  of  Congress  saved  the  tax- 
payers $11.2  bUlion  In  1967 

But  in  the  second  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill-the  bUl  that  pumped 
?6 1  blUion  more  into  Vietnam-more 
than  half  of  these  "savings"  were  wiped 
out  by  the  war  expenditures  alone,  thus 
the  war  gobbled  up  savings  derived  m 
part  from  the  cuts  in  the  humane  pro- 
grams last  year.  Other  supplemental  ap- 
propriations absorbed  most  of  the  lest 
of  the  alleged  "savings." 

Now  we  are  called  upon  to  follow  the 
same  course:  to  cut  $6  billion  from  our 
household,  business,  and  humane  pro- 
grams. Again,  from  all  reasonable  prog- 
nostications, approximately  this  amotmt 
will  again  be  drained  off  in  war  expendi- 
tures. .  ,      .1.      „ 
I  have  consistently  voted  for  the  ap- 
propriations necessary  to  support  our 
troops  abroad,  and  I  cannot  find  it  m 
my  heart  to  do  otherwise  in  the  future. 
When  the  men  are  there  and  the  expenses 
have  been  incurred  and  support  must  go 
on  both  conscience  and  good  sense  con- 
cur in  approving  the  expenditures.  Thus. 
the  only  place  where  one  can  protest  this 
continued    escalation,     this    contmued 
beefing  up  of  the  sinews  of  war— at  a 
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time  when  we  profess  a  desire  to  stabilize 
the  situation  looking  toward  a  negotiated 
peace— is  when  fiscal  policy  is  being 
determined  as  it  Is  now. 

I  wish  to  point  out  to  you  that  this  is 
not  merely  a  question  of  maintaining  the 
status  quo  in  mUitary  support.  We  con- 
tinue to  escalate  in  our  capital  invest- 
ments in  war  potential.  In  the  Appro- 
priation   Committee's    report    on    the 
Second  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act 
<HR    17734)   there  is  included  an  item 
for  "additional  Southeast  Asia  require- 
ments," called  "general  increase  in  opera- 
tional readiness."  This  item  is  an  example 
of  what  I  am  saying.  When  one  checks 
the  committee  hearings  on  this  item,  he 
finds  on  page  743  that  this  itemincludes 
"the  opening  of  five  additional  TNT  pro- 
duction lines,"  "three  additional  single 
base  propellant  lines."  and  "plant  modi- 
fication to  increase  production  capacity 
of  certain  types  of  ammunition." 

I  do  not  mean  to  engage  in  carping 
criticism  of  the  detaUs  of  the  defense 
effort  I  have  not  done  this  on  appropria- 
tions   or    supplemental    appropriations 
bills  providing  military  support  m  Viet- 
nam  But  what  has  become  abundantly 
clear  its  that,  in  the  aggregate    these 
items  spell  out  a  trend:  While  we  tighten 
our  belt  on  domestic  expenditures,  we 
take  up  the  entire  difference  between  a 
frugal  domestic  program  and  the  far- 
thest reach  of  our  financial  and  produc- 
tive capacity  in  expenditures  on  the  war 

effort.  ^         X      ..„ 

This  means  that  whatever  taxes  I  vote 
for    whatever  other  fiscal  restraints  I 
support,  the  net  result  will  be  the  coun- 
teraction of  all  these  fiscal  restramts  by 
war  expenditures.  What  then  have  we 
gained  in  curbing  inflation,  reducing  in- 
terest rates,  and  restoring  confidence  in 
the  American  dollar  abroad?  Nothmg. 
But  in  the  meantime,  we  wiU  have  en- 
acted a  policy  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes  expressing  the  intent  oi 
this  Nation  to  reduce  its  commitment  to 
the  crying  social  ills  of  our  time.  If  we 
need  to  feed  the  undernourished  by  an 
expanded  food  stamp  program,  it  will 
cost  more  money.  If  we  need  to  hire 
more  policemen,  better  trained  and  pro- 
fessionalized, it  wiU  cost  money.  If  we 
need  to  afford  jobs  to  those  too  pooriy 
trained  to   get  jobs  now,  it  wlU  cost 
money.  If  we  need  to  continue  our  man- 
power program  seeking  to  give  training 
to  the  unemployed  and  underemployed, 
it  will  cost  money. 

But  when  we  vote  for  this  $6  bUlion 
mandatory  cut  we  deny  the  existence  of 
needs  which  no  man  concerned  about 
these  problems  can  conscientiously  deny. 
I  know  that  it  is  said  by  some  that  this 
cut  is  only  window  dressing,  that  it  may 
be  restored  by  deficiency  appropriations 
next  year  that  it  will  satisfy  the  people 
that  Congress  is  acting  frugally  at  the 
time  it  is  imposing  a  tax.  Therefore  it 
is  argued  that  one  who  believes  in  the 
humane  programs  should  go  along  with 
the  pretense,  and  the  money  wiU  some- 
how be  slipped  into  the  humane  pro- 
grams when  the  tax  is  firmly  established 
and  the  November  elections  are  over.  But 
I  do  not  accept  this  rationale  for  two 

reasons:  ,  . 

First,  it  is  a  deception,  and.  second. 
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in  being  so.  it  tends  to  destroy  the  base 
of  political  validity  from  which  any  pro- 
gressive program  must  be  launched.  The 
passage  of  the  mandatory  $6  billion  cut 
will   depress   appropriations   for   urban 
problems,   for   training   manpower,   lor 
relieving  slum  conditions,  for  providing 
Innovative  crime  control  programs,  for 
supporting  the  war  on  poverty,  for  build- 
ing low-cost  housing,  for  expanding  the 
food  stamp  program,   and  for  supple- 
menting the  rent  of  the  poor.  I  rea  J'f 
that  we  may  not  necessarily  appropii- 
ate  the  funds  adequately  to  finance  these 
humane  programs  anyway    But  I  can- 
not honestly  say,  by  supporting  this  bill, 
that  $6  billion  can  be  pared  from  our 
national  budget  and  that  at  the  same 
time   we   can   finance   these   Progi;ajns 
which  constitute  the  crying  needs  of  the 
Nation  at  home. 

We  face  possible  economic  chaos  in 
the  near  future  if  we  fail  somehow  to 
restrain  the  growing  financial  strains. 
Tlie  10-percent  surtax  proposal  was  a 
good  feasible  weapon  in  our  fight  against 
rising  prices  and  interest  rates.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  was  right  in  proposing  it. 
It  was  wrong  to  attach  a  conditipn  to 
its  acceptance,  and  the  $6  billion  cut 
was  an  almost  back-breaking  load.  But 
when  fiscal  restraint  is  completely  wiped 
out  by  war  costs,  the  burden  is  indeed 
intolerable.  For  these  reasons  I  will  vote 
against  the  tax  bill. 


WASHINGTON  MONUMENT.  MOUNT 
VERNON  PLAZA,  BALTIMORE.  1968. 
CHARITY    PROJECT 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  FALLON 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  19,  1968 
Mr  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  par- 
ticularly proud  of  the  Baltimore  Chapter 
Painting  and  Decorating  Contractors  of 
America.  This  firm  volunteered  to  clean 
the  Washington  Monument  in  Mount 
Vernon  Place.  Baltimore,  as  its  1968  char- 
ity  project.  It  is  estimated  the  cleaning 
of  the  monument  represents  a  $10,000 
value  to  the  city  of  Baltimore. 

In  addition  to  this  charity  endeavor, 
and  in  the  hope  their  efforts  may  do  much 
to  encourage  citizens  to  clean  up  their 
own  houses  or  places  of  business  this 
summer,  the  Baltimore  Chapter  Painting 
and  Decorating  Contractors  of  America 
have  also  volunteered  to  paint  the  ex- 
terior of  the  Peale  Museum,  the  Mary- 
land Historical  Society  building,  the 
Druid  Hill  Avenue  YMCA  and  the  Men- 
tal Health  Association  building. 

The    aforementioned    buildings    were 
completed  on  the  day  begun.  June  17 
The  Washington  Monument  job.  ■w'hich 
will  take  a  little  longer,  will  be  completed 
on  Friday.  June  21.  x  f«^i  thA 

During  such  times  as  these.  I  feel  the 
inspiring  and  worthwhile  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  Baltimore  Chapter  Painting 
and  Decorating  Contractors  of  America 
are  deserving  of  special  recognition  and 
for  this  reason  I  am  bringing  their  deeds 
to  the  attention  of  the  House.  In  doing 
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what  they  have  done  for  charity  and  for 
the  welfare  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  thla 
firm  personifies  the  finest  sentiments  of 
our  society. 


THE  NONPROLIFERATION  TREATY: 
ANOTHER  LETTER  TO  SANTA 
CLAUS? 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CAiaromNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  19,  1968 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Uie  re- 
spected Wall  Street  Journal  has  sounded 
one  of  the  few  notes  of  sanity  from  the 
press  concerning  the  proposed  non- 
proliferation  treaty,  which  Is  now  before 
the  United  Nations. 

NonproUferation  Is,  we  are  told  dally, 
akin  BO  motherhood,  the  flag,  apple  pie. 
and  SaJldy  Koulax.  and  to  criticize  it 
borders  on  heresy.  But  amid  the  exuber- 
ance of  the  President,  the  Nation  and 
the  press  over  recent  events  at  the 
United  Nations  concerning  the  NPT.  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  compared  it  to  the 
famed  Kellogg-Brland  Pact  of  1928. 
which  was  supposed  to  outlaw  war. 

In  an  editorial  in  its  June  16  edition, 
the  Journal  recalls  that  one  •wag"  re- 
ferred to  the  Kellogg-Brland  Pact  as  a 
"letter  to  Santa  Claus."  And  after  having 
spent  years  trying  to  inform  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  the  public  and  the  press 
that  the  nonproliferation  treaty  was  not 
only  useless  but  possibly  dangerous  as 
well.  I  can  appreciate  WSJ's  reference  to 
It  as  just  another  letter  to  Santa  Claus, 
an  exercise  in  wishfulthinkingmanship. 

The  editorial  follows: 
Th«  Reauties  or  Nonpsouitkation 

Irony  tlDgpd  the  celebration  of  the  nu- 
clear non-proliferation  treaty  the  United  Na- 
tions approved  laat  week.  For  whUe  the  treaty 
seems  sensible  enough  In  a  small  way.  Its 
underlying  meaning  Is  rather  the  opposite  of 
what  the  celebrants  lllte  to  believe. 

With  characteristic  overstatement  of  small 
accomplishments.  President  Johnson  com- 
mended the  treaty  as  a  "momentous  event." 
an  "Instrument  of  International  peace  and 
sanity."  and  a  "testament  to  the  reason  and 
to  the  will  of  mankind  to  endixre. "  This  es- 
timate has  been  widely  echoed.  One  news- 
paper of  some  note  ballyhooed  the  approval 
as  an  action  that  "turned  back  the  dooms- 
day clock." 

All  of  which  brings  to  mind  the  Kellogg- 
Brland  Pact  of  1928.  a  magnificent  document 
outlawing  war.  The  treaty  was  approved  by 
practically  all  nations  of  the  world,  ratified 
by  a  vote  of  85  to  1  in  the  US.  Senate  and 
won  a  Nobel  Peace  Prize  for  Secretary  of 
State  Frank  Kellogg.  As  subsequent  events 
proved,  however,  the  more  sober  evaluation 
was  levied  by  one  wag  who  dismissed  it  as 
"a  letter  to  Santa  Claus." 

The  naive  1928  pact  and  the  current  wide- 
eyed  celebration  of  non-proliferation  are  the 
product  of  the  same  trap — confusing  wish 
with  reality.  We  can  all  wish  that  the  nations 
of  the  world  would  agree  to  be  ruled  by  law 
and  sanity,  that  negotiation  of  a  treaty  would 
automatically  create  an  enforceable  and 
meaningful  contract.  But  it  Is  dangerous  to 
c'ream  that  merely  producing  another  treaty 
brines  that  millennium  to  pass. 

The  meaning  of  international  treaties, 
rather,  remains  largely  symbolic.  We  are  not 
among  those  who  scorn  symbols  as  utterly 
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meanlngleM.  Within  a  nation  debating 
whether  It  needs  nuclear  aims,  conceivably 
the  formallUes  oX  a  UN  treaty  could  bolster 
somewhat  the  arguments  and  determination 
of  groups  opposed  to  building  them.  Ob- 
viously, though,  no  mere  sjrmbol  will  deter  a 
nation  really  determined  to  build  nuclear 
weapons,  as  the  present  treaty  recognises  by 
allowing  any  nation  to  renounce  it  on  three 
months'  notice. 

If  a  treaty  is  to  have  more  than  symbolic 
meaning,  it  must  come  not  from  the  words 
of  the  provisions  but  from  the  underlying 
political  realities.  In  the  case  of  the  non- 
proliferation  pact,  the  underlying  reality  Is 
not  a  new  outburst  of  sanity  but  the  hard 
fact  of  the  American  nuclear  umbrella.  The 
essential  deal  Is  quite  simple:  If  nations  not 
possessing  nuclear  weapons  agree  to  re- 
frain from  developing  such  arms,  the  United 
States  will  agree  to  protect  them  from  nu- 
clear 'ittack  even  at  the  risk  of  Its  own  de- 
struction. 

The  words  of  the  treaty,  of  course,  pledge 
the  Soviet  Union  to  Join  in  protecting  the 
non-nuclear  states  from  nuclear  attack.  Yet 
we  very  much  doubt  the  Soviet  promise  will 
influence  decisions  on  nuclear  weapons  in 
key  nations  like  India  or  West  Germany, 
neither  of  which  has  committed  Itself  to  the 
pact.  Their  eventual  decisions  will  depend  on 
whether  or  not  they  find  the  American  guar- 
antee a  credible  one. 

It  Is  doubly  Ironic,  then,  that  many  of  the 
voices  most  loudly  warning  against  American 
overcommitment  are  the  same  ones  most 
loudly  celebrating  the  non-proliferation 
treaty.  Not  by  any  means  that  we  dispute  the 
dangers  of  overcommitment.  Nor  that  we  dis- 
pute that  the  American  pledgee  formalized  by 
the  treaty  actually  represent  little  change 
from  long-standing  policy.  It's  merely  that 
the  tone  of  celebration  belies  the  Ufe-and- 
death  American  commitments  at  the  heart  of 
the  international  agreement. 

The  non-proliferation  treaty  does  not  sig- 
nal the  dawn  of  a  civilized  world  order  to 
spare  America  the  agonies  of  military  force 
and  power-balance  diplomacy.  Instead,  it 
reaffirms  that  for  the  foreseeable  future, 
peace  in  the  world  will  depend  no  little  on 
how  wisely  America  can  wield  its  huge  na- 
tional {xtwer. 


Jtme  19,  1968 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  TAKE  SECOND 
'     LOOK  AT  CRIME 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  19,  196S 

Mr.  GONZLALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  and  a  group  of  colleagues  re- 
quested that  the  President  consider  a 
veto  of  the  so-called  omnibus  antlcrime 
bill.  This  legislation,  passed  In  great 
haste  and  in  a  moment  of  hysteria,  is  a 
blot  on  the  legislative  history  of  the 
American  Congress.  I  hope  the  President 
will  veto  this  bill. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  San  Antonio  Ex- 
press has  written  a  very  good  editorial 
in  connection  with  this  ijl-advised  legis- 
late "in.  I  offer  it  to  my  colleagues: 

CoNCBcss  Should  Take  Second  Look  at 
Crime 

The  anti-crime  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago  and  by  the  House  last 
week  has  clearly  unconstitutional  features 
in  it. 

The  Senate  loaded  it  with  amendments  to 
express  its  displeasure  with  certain  Supreme 
Court  decisions  on  criminal  procedure.  Among 
the    amendments    are    restrictions    on    the 


court,  which  anyone  should  know  are  with- 
out force  because  our  government  is  orga- 
nized into  three  independent  branches,  of 
which  the  court  Is  one. 

The  constitution  is  changed  by  vote  of  the 
people,  not  of  the  Congress.  Despite  opinion 
that  the  court  has  legislated  through  lt.s 
opinions,  it  is  the  legally-empowered  agency 
that  Interprets  the  law. 

When  the  House  passed  the  Senate  bill.  In- 
stead of  sending  It  to  conference,  it  was 
acting  in  an  emotional  protest  against  the 
assassination  of  Senator  Kennedy.  The  Pres- 
ident should  send  the  bill  back  for  more- 
sober  consideration   in   both   houses. 


THE  ORDINARY  MEN  AND  WOMEN 
ARE  AMERICAS  SAVING  GRACE 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  19,  1968 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the 
privilege  of  representing  a  young  man, 
Carl  R.  Terzian.  whose  contributions  to 
his  community  and  his  Nation  have  been 
so  outstanding  that  he  has  received 
recognition  on  not  only  a  national  level 
but  also  as  a  representative  of  the  United 
States  in  many  areas  of  the  globe.  One 
of  his  more  recent  honors  Is  a  Freedoms 
Foundation  Award.  Upon  returning  to 
California  from  Valley  Forge,  Pa.,  Mr. 
Terzian  contributed  a  guest  editorial  to 
the  Santa  Monica  Evening  Outlook.  I 
believe  Mr.  Terzian's  eloquent  tribute  to 
America's  "ordinary  men  and  women"  is 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  every  Member 
of  this  House. 

Mr.  Terzian's  comments  follow: 
A  Necessabt  Reminder:  The  Ordinary  Men 

AMD  Women  Are  America's  Saving  Grace 
(By  Carl  R.  Terzian) 

I  have  recently  returned  from  Valley  Forge, 
Penna.,  where,  along  with  several  other  Amer- 
icans, I  was  privileged  to  accept  a  Freedoms 
Foundation  Award.  But  far  more  than  my 
cash  prize  .".nd  honor  medal,  I  will  forever  re- 
member the  striking  contrast  between  what 
most  citizens  are  accomplishing  In  defense  of 
our  own  way  of  life — often  without  public 
notice — and  the  disgusting  actions  of  a  well- 
publicized  few  that  try  to  degrade  or  even 
destroy  the  tenets  of  our  greatness. 

We  are  constantly  expected,  for  example, 
to  stomach  the  "sick  tirades"  of  Rap  Brown. 
Stokley  Carmlchael  and  Adam  Clayton 
Powell;  or  to  applaud  Negro  athletes  who  re- 
fuse to  compete.  But  as  an  American — black 
or  white — you  would  have  been  proud  to  sit 
with  me  at  Valley  Forge  and  cheer  a  Negro 
colonel  who  has  led  his  Air  Force  wing 
on  more  than  100  missions  over  North  Viet- 
nam. Col.  Daniel  James,  who  received  most 
of  his  education  from  his  mother — as  the 
youngest  of  17  children — frequently  and  elo- 
quently justifies  his  country's  commitments 
overseas. 

Some  of  our  Hollywood  personalities  are 
crushing  one  another  in  the  mad  rush  to  see 
who  can  hog  the  most  headlines  in  their  new 
self-imposed  roles  as  "enlightened"  foreign 
policy  critics.  Yet.  with  little  fanfare,  tire- 
less Martha  Raye  was  honored  "for  her  mirth- 
ful spirit  and  enthusiastic  support  of  our 
armed  forces  on  the  battlefield,  on  ships  at 
sea,  and  in  hospitals." 

A  small  handful  of  the  clergy  Is  today  pre- 
occupied with  marches,  politics,  forming 
unions  and  opening  the  church  as  a  sanc- 
tuary for  draft-dodgers.  But  most  parish 
priests — whose  efforts   generally   go   unher- 
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aided— are  deeply  committed  to  their  faith 
and  fatherland.  Scores  of  them  were  recog- 
nized at  Valley  Forge-men  like  Father  John 
F  Sammon,  of  Tustln,  who  one  Sunday  last 
vear  proclaimed  from  the  pulpit:  "Unless  we 
ourselves  seriously  believe  the  principles  of 
the  DeclaraUon  of  Independence,  America 
will  be  no  safer  today  than  it  was  at  those 
early  hours  when  the  patriots  formed  to 
defend  what  they  considered  a  great  Idea. 
their  Country." 

our  urban  streets  are  crowded  with  bearded 
cowards  and  falry-llke  peaceniks  who  gen- 
erously denounce  for  the  sake  of  undeserved 
oubllclty.  Responsible  parents,  however,  can 
be  proud  of  award  recipients  like  Mark  White, 
flown  in  from  combat,  to  be  thanked  for  sim- 
ple— but  moving — sentiments,  like: 

"I  know  I'm  young,  too  young  even  to  vote 
lor  my  ultimate  commander-in-chief,  but. 
Mom  how  old  must  a  guy  be  before  he  can 
realize  the  importance  of  freedom,  patriotism 
and  trust?  It's  not  an  Army  of  youth-blinded 
teenagers  but  rather  a  force  body  of  men, 
striving  for  what  we  believe  in  and  wish  to 
perpetuate   for   our   future   wives  and  chll- 

And  there  are  some  among  us  who  take 
sinister  delight  in  deliberately  amplifying  the 
dishonest  or  erroneous  behavior  of  a  few 
public  officials,  thus  casting  a  dark  cloud 
ovor  all  who  serve  in  government. 

Where  were  these  critics  when  the  State 
Department's  Frank  Mrkva  was  voted  the 
Freedoms  Foundation's  highest  tribute,  for 
•  his  courageous  and  selfless  sacriflce  for  the 
safety  of  our  nation  while  placing  himself 
and  his  family  In  imminent  danger  through 
four  years  of  undercover  work  thwarting  con- 
spiratorial communism's  espionage  plans  in 
the  department"? 

Now,  if  you  failed  to  read  about  these  and 
other  honest  acts  of  patriotism,  initiated  by 
thousands  of  your  fellow  entertainers,  house- 
^ilves,  ministers,  police  officers,  politicians 
reporters,  teachers,  merchants  and  class- 
mates, it  was  probably  because  some  editor 
thought  that  they  were  "too  ordinary  to  be 
newsworthy." 
Perhaps  he  was  right. 

But  occasionally  it  is  necessary  to  be  re- 
minded that  ordinary  men  and  women  who 
perform  ordinary  deeds  ...  are  America's 
saving  grace. 
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Imre  Nagy,  the  prime  minister,  and  Gen- 
eral Pal  Maleter,  the  defense  minister  of 
the  coalition  government,  formed  on  No- 
vember 3,  1956,  were  captured  and  murdered 
by  agents  of  the  Soviet  Union.  This  act  was 
committed  In  defiance  of  repeated  assurance 
of  personal  safety  and  freedom  for  the  two 
dedicated  champions  of  self  determination, 
human  rights,  liberty,  and  national  Inde- 
pendence. „  .  _ 
We  members  of  the  Hungarian  Freedom 
Fighters  Federation,  U.S.A.,  former  comrades 
in  arms  of  Imre  Nagy  and  Pal  Maleter,  par- 
tlclpante  of  the  Hungarian  Revolution,  of 
the  glorious,  victorious  and  hopeful  efforts 
to  create  an  Independent  Hungary  free  of  op- 
pression, torture,  suffering,  and  foreign  oc- 
cupation, t6day  pay  tribute  to  their  mem- 
ories. Their  sacrifice  was  made  not  In  vain. 
History  already  proved  that. 

When  we  pause  to  mourn  the  victims  of 
ruthless  murder,  we  rededicate  ourselves  to 
the  catxse  for  which  they  so  bravely  died. 

We,  on  this  day,  as  free  men.  citizens  of 
our  adopted  country  following  the  example  of 
Imre  Nagy,  Pal  Maleter  and  the  many  name- 
less In  the  tradition  of  scores  of  great  Amer- 
icans solemnly  take  the  pledge  not  to  cease 
our  efforts  to  achieve  a  free  Hungary  in  a 
really  peaceful  world  and  to  maintain  a 
strong  America  providing  a  shining  example 
of  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 

Dr.  Andras  Pocany,  President 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  DEATH  OF 
TWO  HUNGARIAN  FREEDOM 
FIGHTERS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  19,  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week,  and  more  precisely  on  June  17, 
commemorated  the  10th  anniversary  of 
two  Hungarian  patriots.  Imre  Nagy  and 
Gen.  Pal  Maleter,  leaders  of  the  1956 
Hungarian  Revolution  who  were  executed 
upon  the  orders  of  the  KremUn.  The 
executions  were  dutifully  carried  out  by 
the  puppet  government  of  Hungary. 

I  insert  into  the  Record  a  resolution 
adopted  here  in  Washington  by  the  Hun- 
garian Freedom  Fighters  Federation 
V.SJl..  eulogizing  these  two  great  fight- 
ers for  freedom. 

The  resolution  follows: 
Hungarian    Freedom    FiBHTERa    Federation, 
U.S.A. 

Washington,  June  17,  1988.— On  June  17, 
1958,  the  Kremlin  announced  the  execution 
of  two  Hungarians,  the  leaders  of  the  1958 
revolution. 


IMPOSITION  OF  IMPORT  QUOTAS 

HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  19,  1968 
Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recur- 
ring threat  to  impose  import  quotas  or 
other  barriers  to  our  import  trade  con- 
cerns the  business  community  in  my  dis- 
trict. This  concern  was  expressed  re- 
cently by  Mr.  J.  Patrick  Kittler,  Minne- 
apolis attorney,  in  testimony  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Speaking 
on  behalf  of  the  Greater  MinneapoUs 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Mr.  Kittler  con- 
cludes that — 

Import  quotas  ipso  facto  are  a  gigantic 
step  backward  to  protectionism  and  Isola- 
tionism. We  have  not  yet  heard  an  argument 
in  their  favor  which  compels,  or  even  justi- 
fies, their  enactment. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  share  the  views  so 
forcefully  expressed  by  Mr.  Kittler.  Be- 
cause he  makes  such  a  clear  case  on  be- 
half of  Mirmesota's  continuing  interest 
in  expanding  international  trade. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  submit  the 
statement  for  inclusion  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  Opposing  the  Imposition  of  Im- 
port Quotas  Presented  by  J.  Patrick  Kit- 
tler ON  Behalf  op  the  Greater  Minne- 
apolis CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  BEFORE  THE 

Housx  OF  Representatives  Committee  on 

Wats  and  Means 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mstingulshed  Representa- 
tives: The  Greater  Minneapolis  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  which  represents  2,550  dues  pay- 
ing member  firms  and  100  individuals,  has 
actively  and  continuously  supported  the 
trade  policy  of  the  United  States  of  the  past 
20-25  years,  the  clear  obje«tives  of  which 
have  been  to  remove  unnecessary  trade  bar- 
riers and  to  expand  foreign  trade.  We  are 
pleased  that  Congress  has  resisted  the  de- 
mands of  special-interest  groups  seeking  the 
passage  of  Import  quotas  and  has  deferred 
action  on  all  such  measures  as  weU  as  on 
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modifications  of  tariffs  and  on  the  erection 
of  other  nontartO  trade  barriers  until  these 
hearings  could  be  held,  and  we  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  express  our  opposition  to- 
day to  the  principles  underlying  the  imposi- 
tion of  import  quotas. 

I.  importance  of  world  ■rRADE  ■ro  the 

nation    and   MINNESOTA 

Certainly  among  the  most  vltel  issues  fac- 
ing the  nation  today  are  the  stability  of  the 
dollar,  elevation  of  the  standard  of  living 
among  the  economically  depressed  segments 
of  our  society  and  satisfactory  resolution  of 
the  Viet  Nam  question.  Even  superficial  anal- 
ysis of  these  questions  reveals  that  the  inter- 
nal and  external  economies  of  this  country 
and  our  state  are  Inextricably  interwoven. 

Fifty  per  cent  of  the  national  population 
Is  below  the  age  of  25.  More  than  20';  of  the 
population  consists  of  minority  groups  which 
form  the  economically  depressed  hard  core. 
These  two  groups  press  upon  the  labor  mar- 
ket seeking  15  million  new  jobs  each  year. 
Approximately  3.000.000  American  jobs  now 
depend  directly  on  our  export  market.  This 
market  is  growing  twice  as  fast  as  our  in- 
ternal market  and  offers  one  of  our  best 
opportunities  for  expanded  employment  op- 
portunities, since  It  adds  approximately  V2 
million  new  jobs  to  the  national  community 
each  year,  or  approximately  V3  of  the  re- 
quired Job  additions. 

Numerous  statlsUcs  could  be  cited  to  por- 
tray the  importance  of  foreign  trade  to  the 
development  of  business  in  Minnesota.  Over 
750  of  approximately  5,000  firms  engaged  in 
manufacturing  in  Minnesota  are  directly  In- 
™oWed  in  world  trade.  In   1967  $333,000,000 
of  manufactured  goods  and  $257,000,000  of 
agricultural    products    were    exported    from 
Minnesota.    Manufactured    export    products 
provided  employment  for  at  least  38,000  per- 
sons,  and   agricultural  export   products   for 
34  000    persons.    12.7'^,     of    Minnesota    farm 
workers  are  directly  dependent  upon  exports 
for    their    Jobs.    Exports    of    manufactured 
products  have  risen  approximately  50%  since 
1963,  and  at  this  rate  of  growth  will  reach 
$486,000,000  by   1970,   creating   17.100   addi- 
tional jobs  m  Minnesota.  During  fiscal  1965- 
1966  agricultural  exports  resulted   in   '.^    of 
the  SUte's  total  farm  cash  receipts.  Looking 
to  the  future,  Minnesota  will  require  27  000 
new  lobs  annually.  If  exports  are  permitted 
to  expand  at  their  potential  rate  of  growth, 
they  can  provide  'i  of  these  Jobs.  The  exports 
and   foreign   investments   of   business   firms 
with   headquarters  In  the  Twin  Cities  area 
caused   It  to  rank  among  the  nations  ten 
largest  metropolitan  areas  In  Initiating  new 
foreign  business  activities  during  1866. 

Few  figures  are  available  as  to  Minnesota's 
role  in  imports,  partly  because  many  prod- 
ucts enter  through  coastal  seaports.  How- 
ever with  Duluth  asstunlng  an  Increasingly 
important  role  as  a  seaport  and  the  Twin 
Cities  also  being  a  port  of  entry  for  sub- 
stantial imports  by  air  and  shipments  by 
inland  waterways,  it  is  clear  that  Minnesota 
trade  area  Industries  consume  substantial 
imports.  If  import  quotas  have  the  intended 
effect,  the  economies  of  our  port  cities  will 
be  seriously  affected. 

Perhaps  even  more  revealing  than  the  com- 
pelling evidence  as  to  the  large  portion  of 
local  industry  involved  in  world  trade  Is  the 
fact  that  because  world  trade  has  so  per- 
meated every  aspect  of  domestic  business— 
by  providing  additional  Jobs  and  increasing 
profits— virtually  unanimous  support  for  a 
forward-looking  trade  policy  Is  offered  by 
firms  which  have  no  direct  involvement  in 
world  trade  at  this  time. 

n.  A  SUCCESSFUL  FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  POLICY 

We  believe  that  the  strength  of  America 
lies  importantly  In  its  demonstrated  ability 
to  compete  successfully  in  a  world  market 
with  as  few  artificial  trade  barriers  as  pos- 
sible. One  of  the  strongest  forces  of  attrac- 
tion to  United  States'  leadership  Is  its  pre- 
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«nln«Dce  In  mattera  of  business  and  tech- 
nolo^.  For  at  leaat  30  years  the  United 
States,  throagh  active  espousal  of  the  for- 
mation of  common  markets,  free  trade  as- 
sociations, universal  monetary  and  political 
cooperation,  multinational  rationalization  of 
commodities  markets,  and  prodigious  public 
Investment  in  the  economic  Infrastructure  of 
disabled  or  under-developed  nations,  has  of- 
fered the  world  its  forward-looking  leader- 
ship based  on  the  philosophy  that  United 
States  prosperity  is  unavoidably  tied  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  world  community.  America 
has  been  taken  at  Its  word.  Its  leadership 
has  been  accepted.  The  Ideals  which  It  has 
preached— of  free  markets,  open  economies 
and  non-abuse  of  right — have  become  the 
standard  for  criticism  of  national  economic 
policies.  Indeed,  where  American  trade  policy 
has  been  criticized,  it  is  most  often  for  failure 
to  live  up  to  the  standards  which  America 
itself  has  established. 

One  need  only  look  to  the  cause  of  the 
fantasia  of  restrictive  trade  legislation  to  rec- 
ognize the  success  of  our  foreign  economic 
policy.  Nauons  of  Europe  and  Asia,  which 
for  yaars  following  World  War  II  were  sup- 
ported, on  the  public  dole  of  the  United 
States,  are  now  successfully  competing  in 
world  markets  and  forming  common  markets 
and  economic  development  associations  of 
their  own.  Books,  newsletters  and  commen- 
tators' columns  abound  on  the  specifics  of 
these  phenomena.  Our  own  Department  of 
Commerce  produces  volumes  of  statistics 
annually  which  convincingly  reveal  the  suc- 
cess of  this  poUcy  The  continuation  of  this 
policy  has  been  marked  dramatically  by  the 
successful  conclusion  of  the  Kennedy 
Round,  regarded  by  many  well-informed 
foreign  traders  as  the  most  significant  step 
forward  In  trade  liberalization  in  history, 
m.  noBOfico  impost  quotas 
DUtresslngly.  in  the  face  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing evidence  as  to  the  Importance  of  world 
trade  to  our  economy,  and  despite  our  his- 
torically successful  foreign  economic  policy, 
a  flood  oi  legislation  has  been  proposed  re- 
questing Import  quotas  on  the  goods  of 
those  who  by  exporting  to  us  provide  us  with 
the  opportunity  to  export.  Proposals  for  Im- 
p>ort  quotas  aie  not  novel.  In  fact,  we  had 
hoped  they  were  obsolete,  for  almost  20  years 
have  elapsed  since  the  United  States,  in  co- 
operation with  other  countries,  was  instru- 
mental In  abolishing  the  great  majority  of 
import  quotas  then  e.xl3tlng  throughout  the 
world  Following  World  War  n  the  United 
States  played  a  dominant  role  In  convinc- 
ing the  war-torn  countries  of  Europe  to 
pursue  the  reconstruction  of  their  econo- 
mies without  resorting  for  the  most  part 
to  Import  quotas.  But  now.  virtually  in  the 
wake  of  the  Kennedy  Round,  what  we  urged 
the  disadvantaged  nations  to  do  without, 
we  are  considering  doing  ourselves.  We  can- 
not afford  to  lose  our  perspective  In  the 
face  of  such  an  unprecedented  and.  one  can- 
not  help  but  think,  opportunistic,  onslaught 
of  protectionism.  The  myriad  of  products 
affected  by  the  proposed  import  quota  bills 
account  for  some  6.7  bUlion,  or  42'"o  of 
United  States  imports. 

IV.    ARGUMENTS      AGAINST      IMPORT      <jrOTAS 

What.  then,  would  be  the  consequences 
Of  Imposing  Import  quotas?  The  arguments 
against  such  quotas  are  numerous  and  com- 
pelling. They  inevitably  lead  to  increased 
Inflation  at  a  time  when  the  President  has 
stated  that  "pasaa^  of  the  anti-Inflation 
tax  Is  the  most  criticMsaction  we  could  take 
now  to  strengthen  our  position  at  home  and 
In  world  markets"  and  the  Congress  has  In- 
sisted that  public  budget  reduction  Is  equally 
important.  Moreover,  as  emphasized  in  the 
1968  Report  of  the  House-Senate  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  and  by  the  Administra- 
tion, they  inevitably  lead  to  reduced  exporu 
at  a  time  when  export  expansion  is  essential 
to  the  security  of  the  dollar.  We  have  re- 
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oelved  repeated  clear  warnings  from  our 
overseas  trading  partners  that  they  will  b« 
unable  to  buy  United  States  goods  if  the 
United  Staites  Is  imwUling  bo  buy  theirs. 
These  warnings  may  not  always  seem  credible 
to  us.  However,  we  need  only  recall  that  with- 
in 12  months  after  the  Smoot  Hawley  Tariff 
of  1932  United  SUtes  exports  declined  by 
50%.  Presumably,  some  oomparable  result 
would  follow  the  present  enactment  of  im- 
port quotas,  thus  p>otentially  reducing  export 
sales  of  United  States  products  by  as  much  as 
$15  billion  per  year  in  the  industries  af- 
fected. Therefore,  the  imposition  of  Import 
quotas  would  Jeopardize  further  our  t>aj- 
ance  of  trade  and  balance  of  payments  rather 
than  contributing  to  the  solution  of  those 
critical  problems. 

Import  quotas  would  also  limit  sources 
of  supply  of  United  States  manufacturers, 
restrict  the  consumer's  choice  and.  In  gen- 
eral, serve  the  special  interests  of  a  relative 
few  without  contributing  positively  to  the 
trade  policy  of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

In  view  of  the  regressive  effect  of  Import 
quotas  upon  world  trade  and  the  serious  dis- 
advantages to  our  country  Inherent  in  their 
enactment,  one  would  expect  their  advocates 
to  present  tindenlable  proof  of  the  benefits 
which  they  would  assure  and  to  propose  a 
legislative  plan  with  a  broader  view  of  the 
economy.  Yet  we  are  unaware  of  even  one 
substantial  valid  Justification  for  their  pas- 
sage. T!iey  will  not  aid  in  solving  the  balance- 
of-payments  problem.  They  have  not  been 
shown  to  be  necessary  for  reasons  of  national 
security,  and  other  procedures  already  exist 
to  assure  that  national  security  is  given  up- 
permost consideration  in  the  formulation  and 
development  of  United  States  trade  policy. 
They  certainly  do  not  seem  to  offer  advan- 
t.iges  either  to  the  American  working  man. 
who  will  find  fewer  Jobs  available,  the  Ameri- 
can businessman,  whose  profits  as  well  as 
markets  are  likely  to  be  reduced,  or  the 
American  consumer,  who  will  be  required  to 
pay  Increased  prices  as  a  result  of  decreased 
competition.  If  they  are  needed  because  cer- 
tain United  States  Industries  no  longer  en- 
Joy  a  sufficient  comparative  advantage  to  be 
competitive  in  world  markets,  means  may 
already  be  available  through  Adjustment  As- 
sistance or  otherwise  to  enable  such  indus- 
tries to  phase  out  of  their  existing  areas  of 
operation,  or  at  least  to  diversify  sufficiently 
to  continue  on  a  profitable  basis.  Certainly, 
the  principles  of  free  enterprise  and  compe- 
tition, which  may  have  been  the  single  most 
important  factors  In  the  growth  of  tech- 
nology and  Industry  in  the  United  States, 
have  not  become  so  valueless  that  govern- 
ment controls  must  be  imposed  primarily  to 
protect  United  States  industries  which  are  no 
longer  competitive.  Perhaps  the  acid  test  of 
the  efficacy  of  import  quotas  Is  simply  to  take 
a  hard  look  at  tliose  who  support  them  and 
to  determine  whether  any  substantial  sup- 
port comes  from  groups  without  a  special 
economic  Interest  to  be  served  by  one  or  more 
quota  bills. 

But  the  effects  of  Import  quotas  on  Amer- 
ica and  Americans  alone  cannot  be  the  deci- 
sive basis  for  acting  upon  tliem.  At  this  point 
la  history,  we  cannot  permit  ourselves  to  be 
so  provincial  as  to  be  motivated  In  matters 
so  intertwined  with  world  prosperity  solely 
by  their  effect  upon  MInnesotans,  or  even 
upon  all  Americans.  The  Unlt«d  States  en- 
Joys  the  privilege  and  is  faced  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  taking  a  larger  view. 

Now  is  the  lime  when  American  leadership 
will  be  demonstrated.  The  question  is  simply 
In  which  direction  it  will  proceed.  In  the 
direction  of  the  past  20  years?  Or  in  the 
dl.ection  of  35  years  ago,  when  protectionism 
and  Isolationism  carried  the  day?  We  are  not 
faced  with  the  burden  of  bearing  this  respon- 
sibility alone,  for  16  highly  industrialized 
nations  representing  populations  of  approx- 
imately 400.000,00c  people  have  come  forward 
with  a  proposal  which  clearly  reveals  a  con- 
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cern  on  their  part  for  the  current  balance- 
of-payments  problems  of  the  United  States 
and  at  the  same  time  a  recognition  of  their 
dependence  on  responsible  leadership  from 
the  United  States.  Unilaterally,  they  have 
offered  the  United  States  an  opportunity  to 
defer  implementation  of  the  tariff  reductions 
of  the  Kennedy  Round  while  simultaneously 
accelerating  their  own  tariff  reductions.  Can 
America's  response  reasonably  b«  the  Im- 
position of  Import  quotas,  which  in  the  view 
of  Ambassador  William  M.  Roth,  the  Presi- 
dent's Special  Representative  for  Trade  Ne- 
gotiations, would,  "in  effect  be  repealing  the 
rule  of  law  in  international  trade."  and  would 
place  us  "on  the  road  to  undermining  the 
very  foundations  of  GATT"?  The  repercus- 
sions of  such  a  response  would  not  only  be 
economic.  The  conditions  of  mutual  respect 
and  trust  among  nations  created  by  our  p.\st 
foreign  economic  policies  could  well  be  eroded 
and.  because  foreign  policy  of  nations  de- 
pends In  large  me.isure  on  economic  ties,  re- 
alignment of  loyalties  on  criUcai  Issues  could 
be  expected. 

V.     CONSmCRATION     OP    THE     OVERALL     PROBLEM 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  serious  problems 
do  presently  face  this  nation.  Some  of  them 
are  far  reaching  and  require  the  application 
of  technical  expertise,  intelligence  and  states- 
manstiip.  However,  the  solutions  should  be 
commensurate  to  the  problems,  and  the  prob- 
lems for  which  import  quotas  are  beiiii; 
sought  do  not  require  such  drastic  measures. 
They  are  problems  of  adjustment  and  tlie 
tools  lor  solving  these  problems  already  lie 
well  within  our  grasp. 

Even  if  Congress  should  decide  that  valid 
reasons  do  exist  for  benefitting  the  relative 
few  with  special  interests  at  stake  by  closing 
our  borders  to  foreign  suppliers,  it  would 
seem  imperative  also  to  consider  other  actions 
to  off-set  the  necessary  economic  effect  of 
that  restrictive  policy.  Generally,  the  ex- 
porters who  will  find  their  market  opportuni- 
ties foreclosed  by  the  counter-measure  of 
foreign  governments  will  not  also  be  the  re- 
cipients of  the  benefits  of  the  import  quotas. 
If  Congress  can  reasonably  determine  that  a 
benefit  will  inure  to  the  overall  economy  from 
restrictive  trade  legislation,  it  should  provide 
for  the  adjustment  assistance  which  will 
make  it  possible  for  those  who  lose  Jobs  and 
markets  to  make  the  transition  to  an  In. 
ternally  oriented  economy.  This  would  In- 
clude not  only  the  primary  producers  of  cx- 
F>ort  goods,  but  the  producers  and  suppUers 
of  goods  and  services  which  support  primary 
production  and  move  it  to  the  foreign  mar- 
ket. We  understand  that  there  are  three  such 
supporting  individuals  for  every  primary 
producer.  The  problem  will  be  national  in 
scope,  as  workers  seek  not  only  retraining 
but  relocation  into  those  areas  which  pre- 
sumably will  prosper  as  a  result  of  market 
protection  and  away  from  the  areas  which 
will  become  economically  depressed  by  the 
loss  of  export  markets. 

Those  companies  which  can  no  longer  serve 
foreign  markets  through  export  will  natural- 
ly find  It  necessary  to  protect  from  loss  their 
now  substantial  investments  in  foreign  mar- 
keting facilities.  This  will  require  the  crea- 
tion of  production  facilities  within  what  now 
are  export  markets.  Responsible  legislative 
action  would  require  appropriate  adjustment 
assistance,  including  the  availability  of  neces- 
sary capital  funds  for  investment  abroad,  and 
measures  to  neutralize  the  effect  of  such  pos- 
sible actions  of  foreign  governments  as  the 
establishment  of  Import  quotas  of  their  own. 
perhaps  affecting  products  whose  prospect"! 
for  export  growth  from  the  United  States  are 
the  greatest,  the  imposition  of  investment 
restrictions,  the  continuation  of  border  taxes 
which  U.S.  businesses  have  so  vehemently  op- 
posed for  many  years,  restriction  of  financing 
available  to  companies  with  foreign  owner- 
ship and  other  means  aimed  especially  at 
United  States  Industries. 
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Import  quotas  ipso  facto  are  a  gigantic  step 
backward  to  protectionism  and  isolatjlonlsm 
we  have  not  yet  heard  an  argurnent  m  their 
favor  which  compels,  or  even  Justifies,  their 
enactment.  But  in  our  opinion  they  should 
not  even  be  seriously  considered  except  in  Uie 
context  of  the  larger  problems  affecting  this 
country's  economy.  Surely  the  relationship  of 
such  quotas  to  the  foreign  investment  re- 
strictions recently  Imposed  by  executive  order 
must  be  considered.  Surely,  the  other  avail- 
able means  for  solving  the  problems  which 
motivate    various    industries    to    seek    such 
quotas  must  be  considered.  Surely  the  basic 
objectives  of  future  United  States  foreign  eco- 
nomic policy  must  be  formulated   Surely   if 
any  significant  digressions  from  the  forel^ 
trade  Ind  economic   policies  of   the  United 
States  over  the  past  25  years  are  neceMary. 
thev  should  be  taken  only  alter  a  searching, 
prolonged  analysis  of  all  facets  of  the  prob- 
lems and  not  at  the  behest  of  specl*    l^- 
twests  or  in  the  form  of  compromise  riders 
or  amendmenw  to  unrelated  legislation    We 
understand    that    concurrently    with    these 
hearings  an  intensive  study  of  these  Po»c  es 
is  belnfundertaken  by  the  President's  Special 
Representative  for  Tmde  Negotiations.  The 
future  of  our  foreign  trade— the  future  of  ^l 
foreign  trade— now  lies  largely  in  the  hands 
of   Congress.  We   shaU  all    await  a  decUion 
commensurate   with   the   magnitude  of   the 
issues. 


A  COMMON  BOND 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    N«W    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  19.  1968 


Mr  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the 
thous'ands  of  requests  that  have  come 
to  my  office  for  effective  gim-control  leg- 
islation, something  I  strongly  support, 
was  a  poignant  essay  by  a  constituent  of 
mine.  This  lady,  Mre.  Luella  Sude  Smith- 
eimer  of  Port  Washington.  N.Y.,  has 
known  first  hand  the  tragic  conse- 
quences of  easy  access  to  arms  and  am- 
munitions. „ ^. 

I  commend  this  essay  to  my  colleagues 
attention,  as  it  is  a  most  sincere  and 
human  plea  for  gun  controls.  Under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  In- 
clude the  essay  in  the  Record  at  this 

PO^^-  I  JUNE,  1968. 

Is  it  possible  that  there  could  be  a  common 
bond   between   a  nine   year  old  Manhasset, 
Long  Island  boy  and  the  Kennedy  brokers— 
or  the  same  nine  year  old  child  and  Martin 
Luther  King?   Yes,   the   thread   of   equality 
was  demonstrated  in  the  means  of  death  for 
!U1  four  victims.  Each  short-lived  life  was 
ended  senselessly,  cruelly,  Incredibly  in  ex- 
actly the  same  manner— with  a  destructive 
bullet.   When   the   nine   year   old   boy   died, 
Jack  Kennedy,  his  brother  Robert  and  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  were  well  into  their  teens 
and  beyond.  Although  the  Kennedy  brothers 
and  Martin  Luther  King  were  able  to  live 
long   enough    to    make    their   mark    in    the 
world    the  nine  year  old  was  struck  down 
long  before  he  was  able  to  gain  a  semblance 
of  maturity. 

That  boy,  that  nine  year  old  child,  died 
twenty-fl^e  years  ago.  His  exact  date  of  death 
was  March  6th,  1943,  ten  days  before  his 
tenth  birthday.  The  fatal  Instrument  a  .22 
caliber  rifle,  placed  In  the  hands  of  an  eleven 
vear  old  boy.  A  .22  caUber  rifle  with  the  sup- 
posedly secure  safety  precaution  of  a  safety 
lock  which  was  thought  to  be  snapped  into 
place.   The   wound   in   the   child's  forehead 
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was  inflicted  by  a  .22  caliber  bullet^from  a 
gvm  which  was  to  have  no  buUets.  The  rifle 
belonged  to  the  eleven  year  old  boy.  His 
father,  a  gun  hobbyist,  collected  rifles.  The 
father  seeing  no  wrong  in  his  son  developing 
a  similar  hobby  permitted  his  son  to  emu- 
late him  by  providing  him  with  a  few  rifles. 
The  father  recognizing  that  he  had  provided 
a  lethal  weapon,  would  not,  however,  allow 
the  boy  to  have  bullets.  .  .,^  .     », 

How  then  was  it  possible  for  a  child  to  be 
kUled  by  a  .22  caliber  bullet?  The  eleven 
year  old  boy  was  determined  to  experiment 
with  his  new  toy.  He  was  industrious  and 
managed  to  find  an  unscrupulous  owner  of  a 
eun  store  In  an  adjoining  community  who 
was  willing  to  sell  him  the  bullets.  Therefore, 
unknown  to  his  parents,  the  eleven  year  old 
child  was  in  possession  of  lethal  bullets.  The 
victim  of  the  uccidental  or  experimentaK  ? ) 
killing  never  regained  consciousness.  He  died 
in  his  lather's  arms  In  the  hospital  ambu- 
lance. The  unwitting  child  assassin  unknow- 
ingly prayedlBr  his  friend's  recovery:  If 
oiUy  he  wlU  be  alright,  I  will  give  him  all 
my  comic  tKJOlcs!". 

Twenty    years    later    on    November,    1963, 
President  John  Kennedy  was  slain  by  rifle 
bullets  and  five  years  later  both  Senator  Rob- 
ert Kennedy   and  Dr.  Martin   Luther  King 
were  felled  by  assassins'  bullets.  How  many 
more  lives  were  lost  as  the  result  of  non- 
existent  gun   laws    during    the   intervening 
twenty-five  years?  Bob  Consldlne,  newspaper 
columnist,  quoting  Cart  Bakal's  book    "The 
Right  to  Bear  Arms"  wrote:   "Since  the  as- 
sassination of  President  Kennedy,  more  than 
80  000  have  been  killed  in  this  country  by  fire- 
arms   via   homicide,    accident    and    suicide. 
Firearms   deaths    now    amount    to   20,000    a 
year— on  a  par  with  the  casualties  we  have 
suffered  during  the  entire  span  of  the  war 
in  Viet  Nam." 

Harold  W.  Glassen,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association,  in  opposition  to 
pending  gun  control  legislation  stated  this 
week-  "Today,  we  are  witnessing  an  almost 
unbelievable  phenomenon  in  America.  We  see 
Americans  behaving  like  children,  parroting 
nonsense,  accepting  unproved  theory  as 
fact.  .  .  ." 

I  ask  you.  is  the  death  of  a  nine  year  old 
child  by  rifle  bullets  unproven?   No,  I  can 
personallv  vouch  for  that  fact  .  .  .  since  the 
dead  child  was  my  brother.  I  do  agree  with 
Mr.  Glassen  that  America  is  witnessing  an 
unbelievable     phenomenon.     Something     I 
never  thought  I  would  see.  Americans  have 
finally  become  adult  enough  to  realize  that 
those  opposing  strong  gun  control  laws  are 
actually  destnictlonlsts.  They  revel  in  guns, 
idolize  and  cuddle  guns.  They  claim  to  be 
hunters  and  sportsmen,   people  from  every 
walk  of  society  ...  but  basically  they  are 
kUlers.  Thev  are  the  takers  of  Uves,  whether, 
those  lives 'be  animal,  fowl  or  human.  The 
members  of  the  NRA  bear  firearms  for  one 
purpose  and  one  purpose  alone— to  take  Uves. 
For  years,  I  have  been  told  I  was  foolish, 
unreasonable,     and     ridiculous     because     I 
cringed  whenever  someone  presented  my  sons 
with  toy  pistols,  rifles.  B-B-guns  and  the  like. 
Members  of  rlfie  clubs  and  gxin  societies  have 
indicated  that  guns  are   absolutely  safe   If 
people  are  taught  to  handle  them  properly. 
Throughout  the  years,  I  have  watched  and 
listened  whUe  those  around  me  were  brain- 
washed  into   believing   this   NRA  nonsense. 
Most  people  are  indifferent,  but  experience 
had  taught  me  the  hard  way.  Firearms  are 
lethal  weapons.  Owning  one  makes  the  owner 
a  potential  kUler,  and  that  person's  home  a 
potential   death-trap.   I   firmly   believe   that 
these  weapons  of  destrucUon  should  be  vir- 
tually eliminated  from  the  American  scene. 
The  time  has  come   to  stop  glorifying   the 
gun  and  the  rifle. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Luella  Sude  Smixkeimeb. 
Port  Washington,  N.Y. 
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CONSTITUENT'S  VIEWS 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OP   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  19,  196S 
Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Graf,  professor  of  biology  at  San 
Jose  State  College,  and  one  of  my  con- 
stituents, has  recently  written  me,  ask- 
ing that  I  bring  his  views  to  the  attention 
of  all  Members  of  Congress. 

Dr.  Graf  was  born  in  Russia  and,  as  he 
states  in  the  letter  addressed  to  me  which 
transmitted  his  view : 

The  observations  voiced  strike  the  harder 
because  I  am  a  foreign  lx)rn  citizen  and  be- 
cause I  value  so  much  what  I  have  here.  As 
a  responslbile  citizen  I  cannot  sit  by  and 
view  the  deterioration  of  my  country  without 
doing  something  to  halt  this  trend- 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  views  of  such  a  man 
aie  worthy  of  consideration  at  all  levels 
of  our  Government.  I  therefore  submit 
Dr.  Graf's  letter  without  further  com- 
ment so  that  the  full  impact  of  his  words 
can  be  measured  by  all  those  who  read 

the  CONCRESSIONAL  RECORD. 

San  Jose  State  College, 
San  Jose,  Calif.,  June  10, 1968. 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Capitol  Building. 
Wastiington,  D.C. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  The  Uend  of 
events  and  the  philosophy  and  action  demon- 
strated by  many  of  the  leaders  of  our  country 
during  the  past  few  years  has  greatly  dis- 
turbed me  and  has  raised  grave  questions  of 
doubt  and  concern  in  my  mind  over  the  mo- 
tives of  those  who  lead  this  country. 

Tliere  is  reason  to  ask  whether  this  form 
of  government  can  survive  when  we  profess 
to  fight  a  war  to  stop  communism  abroad  but 
do  nothing  to  stop  it  at  home,  and  in  fact 
actually  encourage  it  by  our  dlsreeard  of  its 
menace. 

When  the  President  and  other  leaders  of 
our  states  and  cities  express  great  concern 
over  the  Increasing  crime  rate  but  say  noth- 
ing about  the  fact  that  a  major  part  of  that 
crime  rate  is  due  to  repeaters,  third  and 
fourth  time  repeaters.  Instead  the  President 
and  leading  law  makers  agitate  constantly  to 
pass  laws  against  firearms  =6  which  Is  only  a 
symptom  of  the  crime  and  which  will  affect 
only  the  lawabidlng  firearms  ijser- not  the 
criminal. 

When  the  President  and  leading  senators 
and  congressmen  and  other  leaders  in  our 
country  make  no  mention  of  the  communist 
organizers  who  are  behind  the  rioting,  vio- 
lence, looting,  and  arson  in  our  cities  and  on 
our  campuses. 

Vv'hen  almost  no  mention  Is  made  by  these 
men  or  those  who  dispense  the  news  of  the 
larger  than  llfesize  picture  of  Karl  Marx 
and  the  Red  flag  that  dominated  the 
building  that  was  taken  over  by  the  rioters 
on  the  Columbia  University  campus— or  the 
statement  made  over  the  air  by  that  no- 
torious communist  labor  leader.  Gus  Hall, 
that  he  saw  nothing  wrong  with  the  looting 
and  arson  in  these  riots. 

When  we  make  a  hero  of  a  man  who  pro- 
fessed peace,  but  whose  actions  and  activities 
left  a  trail  of  riots  and  violence  as  a  matter 
of  rule  rather  than  exception  wherever  he 
appeared. 

When  there  Is  constant  Inference  th.it 
we  are  a  people  of  \'lolence  and  hate  and 
when  such  statements  are  quoted  In  the 
Russian  press. 

VThen  Negro  hate  mongers  are  allowed  to 
appear  on  national  television  networks  and 
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op«nl7   proclaim   that   th«7   will   kill   white 
people  and  that  tbey  are  agalnat  the  United 

States. 

When  much  of  the  news  media  falls  to 
uncover  this  picture  or  obvloualy  oovera  it 
up.  and  when  leading  newspapers  present 
distorted  pictures  of  our  way  of  Ufe  and  are 
quoted  In  Izvestta. 

When  the  Supreme  Court  constantly  makes 
It  easier  for  oommunists  to  operate  In  this 
country  and  makes  It  easier  for  the  criminal 
to  escape  Justice. 

And  anally,  when  all  thU  Is  added  up  and 
looked  at  as  a  total  picture,  there  Is  reason 
to  ask,  who  among  our  leaders  Is  trying  to 
subvert  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  who  Is  trying  to  change  our  government 
to  a  totalitarian  communist  form  of  rule. 

Is  the  government  in  Its  lack  of  action 
against  crime  and  against  the  looting  and 
burning  during  the  riots  and  In  Its  con- 
doning of  threats  of  violence  against  the 
public  and  lu  defiance  of  the  United  States 
by  a  minority  group  trying  to  create  a  state 
of  emergency  by  the  disruption  of  clvU  law 
and  order,  by  creating  fear  amon^  the  people 
so  tha«  It  can  Impose  dictatorial  control 
under  gtOse  of  emergency  measures  and 
thereby  usher  In  communism  In  Its  final 
form? 

Is  the  frantic  effort  to  register  the  guns 
In  the  hands  of  the  law-abiding  citizen  the 
last  link  In  the  chain— the  need  to  disarm 
the  public  before  communism  can  take  over. 
Disarmament  of  the  public  Is  always  the 
final  symptom  of  pending  dictatorship.  Is 
someone  afraid  of  the  loyal  law  abiding 
American? 

What  I  have  presented  here  U  FACT— 
It  has  happened  and  Is  happening  dally.  I 
ask  only  that  you  give  serious  thought  to 
what  I  have  said  and  that  you  do  not  pass 
lightly  over   this   matter. 

I  am  not  the  only  one  who  Is  concerned 
over  these  matters.  More  and  more  people 
are  expressing  concern  and  more  and  more 
are  heard  to  say  that  they  will  not  submit 
to  further  curtailment  of  their  personal 
rights  to  protect  themselves  from  those  who 
openly  threaten  them.  These  are  the  seeds 
of  revolt  ani  civil  war. 

As  a  foreign  bom  citizen  I  appreciate  more 
than  any  native  born  American  the  privileges 
and  advantages  of  my  country.  I  want  to 
preserve  this  country  as  It  was  conceived 
and  to  protect  that  which  makes  it  unique 
in  the  world — a  free  country. 

I  was  bom  In  Russia,  and  the  symptoms 
I  see  are  all  too  familiar  and  the  more  a 
concern  to  me. 

I  am  sure  that  the  majority  of  you  are 
sincere  and  loyal  Americans  and  are  trying 
to  do  your  Job  to  the  best  of  your  ability, 
and  I  hope  that  you  will  consider  this  matter 
one  of  as  great  a  concern  to  you  as  It  Is 
to  me. 

Sincerely  yours, 

WuxtAM  OmAF.  Ph.  D.. 
Department  of  Biology. 


GONZALEZ  TESTIFIES  ON  WAR 
PROFITS  AND  THE  DEFENSE 
PRODUCTION    ACT 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  19,  1968 

Mr  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  insert  the  testimony 
I  submitted  yesterday  to  the  hearings  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Banlcing  and 
Currency  relative  to  amending  the  De- 
fense Production  Act: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

STATSidifT  OF  Hon.   HnniT  B.   Oonzai.kz.  a 

U.S.     RKPaCSENTATITV    PSOM    TKXAS.     BETORI 

rm  Sknatx  Banking  and  Cttkbekct  Cobi- 
urrrKS  om  Amznomknts  to  thk  Dxtensc 
P«oot7CTiON  Act 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  grateful  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  testify  before  your  distinguished 
committee  on  S.  3097.  tp  renew  the  Defense 
Production  Act.  As  a  sponsor  with  Chairman 
Wright  Patman  of  H  R.  17268.  which  amended 
the  DPA  to  institute  uniform  accounting 
standards  for  all  negotiated  contracts  and 
subcontracts  In  excess  of  tlOO.OOO  upon  de- 
velopment and  promulgation  of  such  stand- 
ards by  the  Comptroller  General.  I  strongly 
endorse  the  Proxmlre  amendment  to  S.  309V 
which  has  a  similar  Intent.  The  Proxmlre 
amendment  contains  a  refinement  to  H  R. 
17268  as  Introduced,  to  the  effect  that  uni- 
form accounting  standards  would  become 
mandatory  upon  development  unless  the 
Comptroller  General  determined  that  the  cost 
to  the  government  of  Implementing  such 
standards  exceeds  the  potential  benefit  to  the 
government  arising  from  their  use.  I  also 
support  this  Improvement  of  Senator 
Proxmlre. 

As  you  know,  in  a  close  vote  In  committee. 
H.R.  17268  was  weakened  by  declaring  that 
uniform  accounting  standards  be  developed 
by  the  Comptroller  General,  but  only  recom- 
mended back  to  Congress.  This  course  was 
accepted  by  the  House  as  a  whole  on  June  4 
after  spirited  debate. 

I  do  not  agree  with  this  course.  I  believe 
that  further  delay  in  facing  the  Issue  of  ex- 
cessive profits  on  war  contracts  Is  uncon- 
scionable. Aomlral  Hyman  Rlckover.  whose 
testimony  led  to  the  introduction  of  Hit. 
17268.  told  our  House  hearings  that  "the  lack 
of  uniform  accounting  Is  the  most  serious 
deficiency  in  Government  procurement 
today."  He  testified  that  savings  with  uni- 
form pricing  standards  could  easily  be  92 
billion  a  year. 

The  Defense  Production  Act  establishes  a 
system  to  provide,  among  other  things,  for 
price  stabilization  of  goods  and  services  nec- 
essary for  the  national  security.  Specifically, 
Section  707  states  that  no  person  shall  dis- 
criminate against  priority  defense  orders  "by 
charging  higher  prices  or  by  imposing  dif- 
ferent terms  and  conditions  for  such  orders 
or  contracts  than  for  other  generally  com- 
parable orders  or  contracts,  or  In  any  other 
manner."  As  a  result  of  my  two-year  study 
and  Intense  concern  with  war  profiteering, 
I  believe  that  uniform  accounting  standards 
are  vitally  needed  to  Implement  the  Defense 
Production  Act. 

EXCESSIVE  PKorrrs 
It  U  clear  that  higher  prices  are  being 
charged  for  defense  material,  discriminating 
against  other  demands  on  the  taxpayer's  de- 
fense dollar.  It  Is  also  clear  that  profits  are 
IncretMlng  as  a  result  of  Vietnam  procure- 
ment. Some  persons  persist  in  quoting  the 
L.M.I,  report  to  the  effect  that  defense  pro- 
flU  are  declining.  This  Is  nonsense.  A  num- 
bers racket  is  being  perpetrated:  representa- 
tives of  defense  contractors  tell  us  of  low 
profiu,  but  the  Wall  Street  reports  of  most 
corporations  with  heavy  defense  work  show 
net  Income  and  dividends  up  sharply.  All 
authoritative  studies.  Including  the  one  in 
the  L.M.I,  report,  show  profits  on  defense 
work  for  Vietnam  Increasing.  I  will  not  be- 
labor the  point,  for  I  have  commented  on 
It  at  length  on  several  occasions  in  the  Con- 
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The  reason  there  Is  room  for  any  debate 
on  whether  defense  profits  are  rising  to  scan- 
dalous proportions  or  not  Is  that  no  one  has 
comprehensive  information  about  defense 
costs  and  profiu.  In  fiscal  1967,  56.7%  of  all 
contracts  were  flrm-fixed-prlce.  Whether  ne- 
gotiated or  "competitive",  the  Department 
of  Defense  does  not  pretend  to  know  what 
cosu  were  actually  Incurred  and  what  profits 
were  actually   reallzea  on  these   contracts. 
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Even  on  the  minority  of  contracts  In  which 
DOD  theoretically  retained  an  interest  In 
realized  costs,  these  figures  are  suspect  be- 
cause of  the  wide  latitude  In  accounting 
methods  allowed  contractors,  and  the  loose 
definitions  of  costs. 

The  special  Hardy  investigating  subcom- 
mittee reported  to  us  in  February  that  "de- 
ficiencies continue  to  persist  In  the  contrac- 
tor's submission  of  cost  dau  and  In  the 
Government's  review  of  negotiation  data." 
A  Joint  Economic  subcommittee  reported  to 
us  in  April  "of  loose  and  flagrantly  negligent 
management  practices  in  the  Defense  pro- 
curement program"  with  DOD  "only  timidly, 
at  best,  implementing  the  Truth  in  Negotia- 
tions Act  passed  5  years  ago. "  The  fact  that 
such  substantial  and  documented  reports  are 
so  easily  negated  and  Ignored  Indicates  that 
no  amount  of  examples  of  laxity  In  adminis- 
tering exlsUng  law  and  regulation  will  greatly 
stir  DOD  nor  Congress,  nor  restrain  industry. 
Uniform  accounUng  standards  offer  the  best 
hope.  If  standards  were  implemented  and  re- 
ports of  defense  profits  made  to  Congress,  we 
would  leam  for  the  first  time  what  It  costs 
to  produce  those  defense  contracts  over 
9100.000;  we  would  have  a  basis  for  compar- 
ing the  performance  of  different  contractors 
and  different  types  of  contracts;  and  we 
would  also  and  finally  have  definitive  com- 
prehensive data  on  what  the  level  of  defense 
profits  and  whether  or  at  what  rate  they 
Increase. 

All  we  can  be  certain  of  now  is  how  much 
we  are  paying  for  defense  goods.  This  is  due 
to  the  overriding  acceptance  In  defense  pro- 
curement of  the  notion  of  basing  cost  and 
profit  data  on  "generally  accepted  accounting 
principles."  This  notion  is  pervasive  In  the 
RenegotlaUon  Act,  and  widespread  In  the 
Truth  m  Negotiations  Act  and  In  the  Armed 
Services  Procurement  Regulations.  DOD's  ex- 
cessive reliance  on  "generally  accepted  ac- 
counting principles"  means  in  effect  that  a 
defense  contractor  can  choose  any  of  a  wide 
variety  of  complex  accounting  schemes.  Con- 
tractors bent  on  bilking  the  government,  or 
bent  simply  upon  retaining  a  windfall  profit, 
find  It  easy  to  misstate  costs  and  hide  profits 
through  ac<;ountlng. 

As  Admiral  Rlckover  testified:  "Profit  is 
only  a  part  of  the  real  Income  to  a  company. 
In  many  cases  the  company  benefits  through 
overhead  as  well  as  from  profit — sometimes 
better,  since  profits  are  taxed  and  overhead 
Is  not.  Overhead  charges  usually  constitute 
a  great  part  of  the  cost  on  Government  con- 
tracts. It  is  here  that  companies  use  much 
Ingenuity  in  making  expenditures  for  plant 
repairs  and  rearrangements,  tools,  manufac- 
turing control  techniques,  computer  pro- 
grams and  other  items — items  which  can  be 
charged  to  overhead  by  which  actually  serve 
to  Improve  the  company's  commercial 
capability.  .  .  . 

"It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  un- 
der existing  procurement  rules  It  is  not 
possible  to  tell  Just  how  much  it  costs  to 
manufacture  equipment  or  Just  how  much 
profit  a  company  actually  makes — without 
spending  months  reconstructing  the  suppli- 
er's books.  Large  additional  profits  can  easily 
be  hidden  Just  by  the  way  overhead  Is 
charged,  how  component  parts  are  priced,  or 
how  Intracompany  profits  are  handled.  The 
company  may  report  as  cost  what  actually 
Is  profit  .  .  .  Thus,  profit  statistics  are  mean- 
ingless unless  measured  In  accordance  with  a 
uniform  standard." 

THE      PRACTICALITT      OF     UNIFORM      ACCOUNTING 
STANDARDS 

Development  of  uniform  accounting  stand- 
ards Is  by  no  means  Impossible.  Statements 
to  this  effect  are  reminiscent  of  the  debate 
over  establishing  the  Income  tax,  when  It 
was  argued  that  no  bureaucrat  could  design 
a  reporting  form  that  all  citizens  could  un- 
derstand, that  the  privacy  of  private  citizens 
was  Invaded  and  that  competitive  secrete  of 
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business  would  be  disclosed.  But  a  start  was 
made,  and  most  fears  have  proven  unfoxinded. 
I  do  not  envision  uniform  accounting 
standards  as  becoming  a  monolithic,  revolu- 
tionary system  perpetrated  on  defense  con- 
tractors. The  need  Is  limited  to  a  reasonable 
uniformity  In  those  cost  factors  which  are 
significant  and  applicable  for  defense  pro- 
curement. A  single  acoountlng  system  Is  not 
what's  desired,  but  greater  uniformity  In  cost 
standards.  The  GAO  would  not  weave  these 
standards  out  of  whole  cloth,  but  rather 
choose  the  cost  accounting  principles  which 
best  suits  our  right  to  accurate  cost  and 
profit  data  on  government  spending. 

Section  XV  of  the  Armed  Services  Procure- 
ment Regulation  (ASPR)  Is  the  obvious 
starting  point  for  uniform  cost  standards. 
Compliance  with  ASPR  cost  definitions  is 
mandatory  for  Cost  Plus  contracte,  which 
constituted  21';.  of  total  defense  procure- 
ment in  fiscal  1967.  For  this  type  of  contract, 
the  Implementation  of  comprehensive  cost 
standards  would  Just  be  an  extension  of  cur- 
rent compliance  requirements. 

At  present,  ASPR  Is  only  a  suggested  guide 
for  arriving  at  cost  figures  for  the  three  types 
of  Fixed  Price  Redetermlnable  contracts — 
Incentive,  escalation  and  straight  redeter- 
mlnable, which  constitute  respectively  18' «, 
3<';>,  and  2^o  of  total  defense  procurement. 
Instead  of  cost  standards  being  simply  guide- 
lines, I  envision  that  uniform  cost  standards 
be  made  mandltory  for  these  negotiated  con- 
tracts. 

The  remaining  group  of  defense  contracts 
are  Plrm-Plxed-Prlce,  which  constituted 
56 ''o  of  the  total  In  fiscal  1967.  Firm  Fixed 
Price  contracts  Include  competltlvely-bid 
contracts,  contracts  negotiated  under  the 
Truth-m-Negotlatlons  Act.  and  contracts 
which  the  Government  negotiator  declares 
"competitive"  enough  to  be  exempt  from 
the  Truth  Act.  It  Is  this  latter,  so-called 
"competitive"  negotiated  contract  which  was 
responsible  for  much  of  the  abuse  which  the 
Hardy  Subcommittee  documented,  conclud- 
ing that  "proctirement  files  gave  the  appear- 
ance of  having  met  all  of  the  technical  re- 
quirements of  the  Armed  Services  Procure- 
ment Regulation  (ASPR)  but.  In  fact,  pro- 
curement personnel  failed  to  apply  common- 
sense  to  preclude  the  payment  of  exorbitant 
prices." 

The  temptation  for  government  procure- 
ment officers  to  have  their  firm-fixed  price 
contracts  approved  as  "competitive"  Is  not 
hard  to  understand,  for  this  saves  them  time 
and  aggravation.  Once  a  FFP  contract  is  ne- 
gotiated, only  the  delivery  remains.  There  Is 
no  procedure  for  post-award  audit  to  check 
whether  the  procurement  officer  accepted  a 
price  list  that  was  outdated,  a  catalog  item 
that  was  commonly  discounted,  or  whether 
the  one  or  two  bids  were  not  otherwise  seri- 
ously competitive.  On  the  other  hand.  If  the 
procurement  officer  cannot  get  the  contract 
labeled  competitive,  he  mtist  prepare  com- 
pliance with  the  Truth  In  Negotiations  Act. 
This  requires  specific  cost-data  from  the  con- 
tractor, an  auditor's  review  to  determine  If 
the  submitted  data  is  accurate,  complete 
and  current  (which  may  take  60  to  90  days) , 
after  which  a  confrontation  with  the  con- 
tractor wotild  be  necessary  If  the  govern- 
ment auditor  questions  the  submitted  data. 
As  Admiral  Rlckover  characterizes  it:  "in 
these  circumstances  many  procurements  axe 
Improperly  Judged  competitive,  to  the  mu- 
tual advantage  of  both  the  contracting  offi- 
cer and  the  contractor,  but  at  the  great  dis- 
advantage to  the  Government." 

Under  uniform  cost  standards,  I  envision 
contractors  with  Firm  Fixed  Price  contracts 
m  excess  of  $100,000  filing  post-delivery  re- 
ports, not  for  purposes  of  redetermining 
proflte  at  all,  but  as  a  tool  for  government 
management  to  check  the  performance  of 
the  prociirement  system,  to  serve  as  a  guide 
for  future  purchases  of  the  same  or  similar 
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Item,  and  to  provide  Congress  with  compre- 
hensive data  on  the  actual  costs  and  profits 
of  defense  work.  Post-delivery  reports  of  ac- 
tual costs  based  on  uniform  pricing  stand- 
ards would  also  be  useful  in  identifying  those 
contracts  on  which  post-award  audits  under 
the  Truth  In  Negotiations  Act  are  Indicated. 
I  envision  Section  XV  of  ASPR  as  the 
starting  point  for  uniform  cost  standards. 
ASPR  is  largely  concerned  with  defining 
those  costs  which  shall  be  considered  appro- 
priate to  government  contracts.  For  example, 
bad  debts,  contributions  and  donations,  en- 
tertainment costs  are  unallowable,  as  axe 
most  advertising.  Interest  and  Idle  facilities 
costs.  An  obvious  way  ASPR  can  be  built 
upon  to  become  applicable  to  all  defense 
procurement  is  by  defining  how.  costs  are  to 
be  allocated  between  several  contracts  being 
fulfilled  simultaneously  by  a  contractor. 
Nearly  all  contractors  utilize  cost  account- 
ing techniques  to  assign  general  and  admin- 
istrative costs.  Including  overhead,  among 
their  products  in  progress.  However,  no  such 
pricing  data  is  currently  required  by  DoD, 
despite  fiagrant  examples  of  the  government 
being  charged  for  overhead  or  other  devel- 
opment costs  properly  assignable  to  the  con- 
tractor's commercial  business. 

COST  OP  UNIFORM   PRICING  STANDARDS 

The  argument  is  frequently  heard  that  the 
cost  to  industry  of  complying  with  any 
pricing  standards  would  be  prohibitive.  This 
has  a  vaguely  familiar  ring  which  I  am  sure 
the  members  at  this  committee  will  recall,  for 
it  was  said  about  the  Truth  In  Lending  that 
It  would  be  very  expensive  and  difficult  to  bill 
custcMners  by  the  true  interest  rate,  although 
everyone  was  doing  Just  that  for  misleading 
rates. 

Under  the  Proxmlre  amendment,  it  Is 
academic  to  speculate  on  the  expense  of  In- 
stituting uniform  cost  standards.  His  amend- 
ment would  properly  instruct  the  Comptroller 
General  to  determine  whether  the  benefits 
of  uniform  standards  would  outrun  the  cost 
of  Implementing  them.  We  are  all  aware  that 
the  government  will  sooner  or  later,  directly 
or  Indirectly,  pay  for  the  contractors'  expense 
In  complylng-with-unlform  cost  standards.  It 
is  not  my  intention,  nor  that  of  anyone  I 
know  in  Congress  or  government,  to  cut  into 
the  reasonable  and  conscientious  profits  of 
defense  contractors.  We  all  Intend  defense 
work  to  be  profitable. 

Congress  has  armed  the  GAO  with  auditing 
expertise,  and  the  I>roxmire  amendment 
would  designate  GAO  to  evaluate  whether 
uniform  cost  standards  make  fiscal  sense. 
The  GAO  Is  the  jwoper  place  for  the  resolu- 
tion of  this  Issue. 

Personally,  I  believe  Admiral  Bickover's 
estimate  Is  reasonable  that  savings  of  $2 
billion  a  year  are  possible  with  uniform  cost 
standards,  I  suspect  that  even  in  the  short 
run,  with  the  circumscribed  expansion  of 
available  pricing  techniques  which  I  envision, 
the  government  will  save  money  upon  imple- 
menting uniform  standards.  And  the  long 
run  benefits  may  be  even  more  substantial 
In  providing  a  sound  basis  for  pricing  future 
purchases,  as  a  tool  to  evaluate  the  effective- 
ness of  procurement  practices,  and  to  provide 
a  true  picture  of  the  costs  of  defense  con- 
tracts and  the  profits  realized  on  them. 

CONGRESS  AND  THE  GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE 

The  Proxmlre  amendment,  and  H.R.  17268 
as  I  Introduced  it,  delegate  to  the  General 
Accounting  Office  the  technical  task  of  im- 
plementing the  Congressional  policy  that 
uniform  cost  standards  are  needed  under  the 
Defense  Production  Act. 

Few  Senators  or  Congressmen  have  been 
accountants.  Nearly  half  a  century  ago.  Con- 
gress established  the  General  AccounUng 
Office  to  assist  In  providing  legislative  control 
over  public  funds.  Congress  constantly  re- 
affirms its  reliance  upon  the  highly  trained 
and  competent  personnel  of  the  GAO  for  the 
expertise  to  audit  and  evaluate  the  complex 
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accounting  data  required  by  present-day  de- 
fense systems.  GAO  Is  directly  responsible  to 
Congress.  It  exists  to  carry  out  the  audit  and 
accounting  technicalities  of  Congressional 
policy.  This  Is  ijreclsely  what  the  Proxmlre 
amendment  would  have  GAO  do. 

CONCLUSION 

I  do  not  see  uniform  accounting  standards 
as  a  single,  monolithic  accounting  system. 
I  see  pricing  standards  based  on  ASPR  which 
would  allow  reasonable  comparability  of  de- 
fense costs,  and  would  provide  hard  data  on 
actual  defense  costs  and  profits.  I  do  not  see 
the  GAO  imposing  revolutionary  accounting 
systems  upon  defense  industries;  I  see  their 
role  as  arbitrator,  to  choose  which  pricing 
techniques  would  best  fiUflll  the  responsi- 
bility of  Congress  to  protect  the  taxpayer's 
defense  dollar. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  the  task  before  the 
Comptroller  General  under  the  pending 
amendment  to  the  Defense  Production  Act  is 
easy.  I  am  aware  that  definitions  of  allowable 
depreciation  costs  have  been  always  the  sub- 
ject of  Intense  and  diverse  opinion  among 
accountants,  and  I  realize  the  difficulty  In 
developing  standards  which  will  be  equitable 
to  the  contractor  with  a  minority  of  defense 
work  as  well  as  to  the  contractors  who  sub- 
sist on  government  contracts.  But  the  task  Is 
by  no  means  impossible;  most  of  the  compo- 
nents exist  in  current  accounting  practices. 

The  subject  is  complex,  bvit  the  basic  Issue 
before  this  Committee  and  this  Congress  Is 
simple.  It  is  whether  this  Congress  is  going 
to  be  insensitive  to  a  clearly  established 
need  or  whether  it  vrtll  discharge  its  respon- 
sibility to  adequately  protect  the  American 
taxpayer  against  war  profiteering.  I  cannot 
believe  it  will  be  considered  a  burden  to  de- 
velop standards  of  accountability  that  would 
give  us  accurate  figures  on  defense  costs  and 
profits  so  the  taxpayer  can  gauge  whether 
he  is  getting  the  service  or  production  ren- 
dered for  his  money.  Congress  cannot  give  a 
responsible  or  truthful  accounting  to  the 
American  people  without  action  to  safeguard 
the  public  till.  I  believe  that  the  Proxmlre 
amendment  to  the  Defense  Production  Act 
Is  the  most  effective  place  to  start. 

I  thank  the  Committee  for  this  opportunity 
to  testify. 


THE  RUSK  FAMILY  TEAM 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  19,  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  was  the 
solidarity  march  by  the  Poor  People's 
Campaign  a  State  Department  operation 
guided  by  the  Rusks? 

While  poor  Daddy  Rusk  promotes 
bridgebuildlng  relations  with  Commu- 
nist Russia,  his  son,  young  David  Rusk, 
learns  the  trade  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Young  David  Rusk  was  pictured  as 
deputy  national  coordinator  for  the 
solidarity  march.  Now,  he  has  been 
promoted  from  the  Washington  Urban 
League  to  the  Labor  Department. 

Meantime,  the  Human  Relations  Coun- 
cil of  Washington,  D.C,  adopted  a  reso- 
lution proclaiming  1968  as  Human  Rights 
Year  and  all  participated  in  the  march. 
See  my  remarks  in  Congressional  Rec- 
ord for  May  24,  1968,  page  14988. 

Real  teamwork  pulling  America  apart. 
Kinda  Ruski. 

I  include  several  clippings  from  the 
Evening  Star  for  June  13,  14,  and  19  fol- 
lowing my  remarks: 
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[Prom  th«  WMhington  (DC.)  Erenlng  Star, 

June  14.  1068] 

RtTSK  Sxss  Sovirr  Aidb  and  Thant 

New  ToBX — Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rxisk 
yesterday  lunched  with  the  Soviet  Union's 
deputy  foreign  minister,  Vaally  V.  Kuznetsov. 
They  reportedly  discussed  the  new  Berlin 
crisis. 

Rusk  spent  about  30  minutes  discussing 
"many  things"  with  U.N.  Secretary  General 
Thant  before  driving  to  the  Soviet  mission 
and  his  luncheon  date  with  Kuznetaov. 

Rusk  refused  to  discuss  the  subject  of  his 
talks  with  Thant.  but  he  said  they  did  not 
talk  about  Vietnam. 

Rusk  was  accompanied  on  his  visit  to 
Thant'B  office  by  Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  who  la 
leaving  as  U.S.  ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations. 

Rusk  said  Kuznetsov  invited  him  to  lunch 
In  return  for  one  Rusk  held  for  the  Soviet 
diplomat  recently   in  Washington. 

Diplomatic  sources  said  the  two  men  likely 
discussed  the  new  Berlin  crisis.  East  Germany 
has  started  imposing  strict  visa  requirements 
on  all  road  traffic  twtween  West  Germany  and 
West  Berlin  in  a  move  to  try  to  force  the 
Bonn  regime  to  recognize  East  Germany's 
commTmist  regime. 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star. 
June  19.  19681 
Mayor  Walter  Washington  (rtght)  talks 
with  David  Rusk  (left),  son  of  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk,  and  Everett  Morgan,  a 
marshal,  at  the  Washington  Monument 
grounds.  Rusk  Is  deputy  national  coordina- 
tor for  today  s  Solidarity  Day  march.  He  has 
iuat  resigned  a  post  with  the  Washington 
Urban  League  to  Join  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment. (Caption.) 

{From  the  Washington  (DC  )  Evening  Star, 
June  19.  19681 
Human  Rxt..\TioNs  Panei.  Budget 
Inckease  Backed 
(By  Paul  Delaney) 
The  Washington  City   Council  last  night 
tentatively  approved  a  request  for  a  $549,000 
amendment  to  the  fiscal  1969  budget  that  In- 
cludes (334,000  to  revamp  the  Human  Rela- 
tions Council. 

The  money  for  the  District  government's 
civil  rights  unit  would  finance  29  new  posi- 
tions. 

The  HRC  now  has  eight  employes  and 
operated  in  fiscal  1968  on  a  budget  of  $83,000. 
The  original  request  for  1969  was  for  14  addi- 
tional staft  members  on  a  total  budget  of 
$117,900. 

The  request  by  Mayor  Walter  E  Washing- 
ton fulfills  a  promise  he  made  when  he  took 
office  last  year  to  make  the  agency  more 
effective  He  has  e.xpanded  and  broadened 
HRC  to  25  members,  including  youth  rep- 
resentatives. 

The  action  also  was  due  to  pressure  exerted 
by  members  of  the  agency  as  well  as  com- 
munity organizations.  Several  Individuals 
and  representatives  of  city  organizations 
strongly  supported  HRC  In  testimony  before 
the  City  Council  Included  were  Rufus  (Cat- 
fish) Mayfleld.  the  League  of  Women  Voters. 
Frontiers  International  Club,  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People  and  the  Status  of  Women*— 
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months,  by  retailers  to  their  wholesale  credi- 
tors. This  would  apply  only  to  those  retail 
licensees  affected  by  the  riots. 

As  the  law  now  reads,  bills  must  be  paid 
by  the  18th  of  the  following  month.  Liquor 
store  owners  have  complained  that  they 
were  unable  to  meet  their  financial  obllga- 
Uons  after  the  disturbances. 

The  council  also  gave  first  reading  appro- 
val to  an  ABC  request  to  discontinue  citing 
and  suspending  those  license  holders  unable 
to  pay  their  debts  by  the  second  month. 
This  would  relieve  the  ABC  Board  of  being  a 
bin  collector  for  wholesalers.  Chairman  Joy 
Slmonson  testified. 

depends  on  congress 
The  HRC  request  depends  on  whether  Con- 
gress approves  the  already  requested  14  new 
positions.  Several  HRC  members  sat  In  the 
audience  as  their  chairman  and  vice  chair- 
man. Msgr.  George  Gingras  and  the  Rev. 
David  Eaton,  noted  the  disrespect  citizens 
hav',-  for  HRC  and  the  inability  of  the  agency 
to  do  a  good  Job  because  of  Inadequate  staff- 
ing. 

"Most  of  the  council's  work  has  been  re- 
acting Instead  of  acting."  Mr.  Eaton  stated. 
"If  we  can't  find  the  staff,  then  we  ought  to 
be  honest  with  ourselves  and  disband  the 
council." 

In  adopting  a  resolution  proclaiming  1968 
as  Human  Righu  Year,  the  council  gave  its 
approval  to  today's  Solidarity  Day  March  and 
noted  that  all  nine  of  its  members  will  par- 
ticipate in  the  march.  Council  also  took  the 
occasion  to  welcome  the  Poor  People's  Cam- 
paign to  the  city,  declaring: 

"We  welcome  to  our  city  citizens  from  all 
over  the  land  seeking  an  end  to  poverty,  dis- 
crimination or  other  forms  of  Injustice  who 
come  to  exercise  their  rights  to  petition 
their  government  In  an  orderly  manner." 

OK  Given  fo«  March  on  June  19 
(By  Paul  Hathaway) 

Tlie  federal  government  agreed  yesterday 
to  issue  a  permit  for  the  Poor  People's  Soli- 
darity Day  program  next  Wednesday,  includ- 
ing a  march  from  the  Washington  Monument 
to  the  Lincoln  Memorial. 

Sterling  Tucker,  coordinator  of  the  march 
which  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Conference  hopes  will  attract  thousands  of 
supporters,  said  the  permit  was  cleared  by 
the  General  Services  Administration  and  the 
Park  Service. 

Metropolitan  Police  Chief  John  B.  Layton 
today  s^ld  that  he  has  requested  that  D.C. 
National  Guardsmen  be  put  In  service  on 
the  day  of  the  march.  During  the  April 
riots,  some  1.800  Guardsmen  were  on  duty 
and  during  the  funeral  of  Sen.  Robert  P. 
Kennedy.  800  supplemented  the  police  de- 
partment. 

Layton  also  said  the  Police  Reserves  will  be 
used  in  their  precincts  on  Wednesday.  There 
are  about  600  active  police  reservists. 

OATS   Orr   CANCXLXO 
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TO    SPUR    TOURISM 

The  rest  of  the  amended  budget  request, 
which  the  mayor  said  will  come  from  the 
general  fund,  will  finance  a  $66,000  Increase 
to  the  Washington  Convention  and  Visitors 
Bureau  to  spur  lagging  tourism  and  $160,000 
for  reclassification  of  684  school  custodian 
positions. 

The  coimcll  also  gave  tenUUve  approval 
to  a  request  from  the  Alcoholic  Beverage 
Control  Board  to  amend  liquor  regulations 
to    permit    extended    payment,    up    to    la 


All  days  off  have  been  canceled  for  the 
day  of  the  march  with  restrictions  on  leave 
also  in  effect. 

Layton  said  he  is  handling  shift  hours  so 
that  a  maximum  number  of  police  will  be 
on  the  street  while  precincts  will  not  be 
stripped  of  personnel. 

Nearby  Jurisdictions  also  are  being  re- 
quested to  help  the  city  by  reporting  the 
number  of  buses  and  demonstrators  headed 
through    their   areas   to   Washington. 

During  the  1963  March  on  Washington, 
federal  troops  at  nearby  bases  and  from  as 
far  away  as  Ft.  Bragg.  N.C..  were  on  alert, 
but  were  not  used.  There  has  been  no  an- 
nouncement from  the  Pentagon  but  presum- 
ably a  similar  arrangement  is  being  worked 
out. 

More  than  50  organizations — civic,  labor, 
poUtlcal  and  religious— pledged  their  sup- 
port to  the  march  at  a  mass  meeting  last 


night   at   Turner   Memorial   A.MJ!.   Church 
600  I  St.  NW. 

The  Rev.  Ralph  David  Abemathy.  chair- 
man of  Solidarity  Day  and  leader  of  the  Poor 
People's  Campaign,  announced  that  Walter 
Reuther,  president  of  the  United  Auto 
Workers,  had  donated  $47,000  for  next 
Wednesday's  demonstration. 

MOKE    THAN    300    AT    MEETING 

More  than  300  people  attended  the  meet- 
ing. 

Among  the  organizations  announcing  their 
support  were  the  Central  Labor  Council; 
Washington  API^CIO;  Washington  Board  of 
Rabbis;  Metropolitan  Conference  of  Citizens; 
Washington  Teachers  Union;  Women's  Strike 
for  Peace;  Medical  Chlrurglcal  Society  of 
Washington;  National  Association  of  Social 
Workers;  the  Council  of  Churches  of  Greater 
Washington;  the  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action;  Robert  T.  Freedman  Dental  Society 
and  the  Baptist  Ministers  Conference. 

Tucker,  who  Is  on  leave  from  his  Job  as 
executive  director  of  the  Washington  Urban 
League,  to  handle  the  Solidarity  Day  assign- 
ment, said  that  he  is  talking  with  federal 
agencies  about  the  possibility  of  their  grant- 
ing leave  to  all  federal  employes  who  want 
to  participate  in  the  rally.  He  noted  that 
leaves  were  granted  In  1963  for  the  March 
on  Washington. 

RADIO  CAMPAIGN  SET 

The  Washington  Board  of  Rabbis  an- 
nounced it  would  conduct  a  radio  campaign 
promoting  National  Solidarity  Day. 

Charles  Cheng,  assistant  to  the  president 
of  the  Washington  Teachers  Union,  sug- 
gested such  placard  slogans  as  "Guaranteed 
Annual  Income":  "U.S.  Government  is 
Racist";  and  "End  Troop  Occupation  in  the 
Ghetto." 

Tucker  said  that  all  slogans  would  be 
studied  before  being  cleared  this  week. 

Charles  Jones,  head  of  ACCESS  (Action 
Coordinating  Committee  for  Ending  Segrega- 
tion in  the  Suburbs)  and  a  member  of  the 
Black  United  Front,  criticized  march  leaders 
for  not  Inviting  the  Black  United  Front  to 
the  meeting. 

"The  first  thing  you  should  do  Is  recog- 
nize where  the  black  community  is,  and  I 
hope  you  will  recognize  that  the  Black  United 
Front  is  where  the  power  rests,"  Jones  said. 

"We  don't  want  to  confuse  politics  with 
funerals,"  he  said.  "It  seems  to  me  that  the 
only  time  the  nation  becomes  aware  of  the 
problem  is  at  some  vulgar  ritual." 

Abemathy,  who  spoke  for  about  30  min- 
utes, said,  "Everywhere  I've  gone  I've  found 
more  white  people  than  black  people  ...  I 
don't  know  why  we're  not  reaching  black 
people.  I  understand  that  the  majority  of 
the  population  Is  black.  But  somehow  we  are 
not  reaching  them." 

TEKMS    OF    PERMIT 

The  terms  of  the  permit  for  next  Wednes- 
day's rally  grants  the  use  of  federal  grounds. 
David  Rusk,  executive  director  of  the  Urban 
League,  said  the  permit  allows  the  marchers 
to  start  assembling  at  5  a.m.  on  the  Wash- 
ington Monument  grounds.  Entertainment 
will  begin  at  the  Monument  at  10  a.m.,  with 
the  march  to  the  Lincoln  Memorial  begin- 
ning at  noon. 

The  three-pronged  march  will  consist  of 
a  column  on  either  side  of  the  Reflecting 
Pool,  with  a  third  column  down  the  west- 
bound lane  of  Independence  Avenue. 

At  2  pjn..  the  formal  program  will  begin 
at  the  Uncoln  Memorial.  Names  of  the 
speakers  there  are  expected  to  be  announced 
by  tomorrow. 

The  permit  stipulates  that  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  demonstration  be  completed  by 
4:30  p.m.  Tucker  said  buses  would  then  begin 
returning  out-of-town  Solidarity  Day  dem- 
onstrators home. 
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Leaders  or  March  Leave  Pnrs  Motel  por 
MiDcrrT  Hotels 

Most  officials  and  staff  members  of  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference 
have  checked  out  of  their  Pitta  Motor  Hotel 
headquarters  and  have  scattered  Into  mid- 
town  hotels  and  other  locations. 

Only  a  few  could  be  located  at  their  new 
quarters  this  morning. 

several  staffers  of  the  Poor  People's  Cam- 
paign refused  to  say  where  the  Rev.  Ralph  D. 
Abemathy  is  staying.  The  head  of  SCLC  was 
in  Atlanta  for  the  weekend,  and  his  top  aide, 
the  Rev.  Andrew  Young,  was  in  Pittsburgh. 

But  other  reliable  sources  said  Abemathy 
has  moved  Into  a  prlyate  apartment  In  the 
city.  They  would  not  say  where. 

A  spokesman  at  the  Washington  Hilton 
Hotel  acknowledged  that  some  rooms  have 
been  rented  to  the  civil  rights  organization. 
But  he  refused  to  say  how  many.  Another 
SCIX:  group  was  located  at  the  Howard  John- 
son Motor  Lodge  at  3601  Virginia  Ave.  NW. 

There  was  no  indication  yesterday  or 
today  that  SCLC  staffers  had  moved  into 
Resurrection  City. 

Cornelius  Pitts,  owner  of  the  motel  located 
at  1451  Belmont  St.  NW.  said  he  was  notified 
of  the  mass  exodus  of  SCLC  people  In  a  let- 
ter from  Abemathy,  delivered  by  a  secretary. 
The  letter  ordered  cancellation  of  arrange- 
ments for  all  but  two  rooms. 

HECnC    '7    WEEKS 

The  SCLC  contingent  had  occupied  30  of 
the  motel's  50  rooms  and  suites  for  seven 
weeks  at  rates  from  $12  to  $25  a  day. 

Pitts  said  the  move  took  him  by  surprise. 
SCLC  had  run  up  a  bill  of  $20,000.  The  owner 
said  he  was  presented  a  check  for  $17,000, 
leaving  a  balance  of  $3,000. 

The  seven  weeks  were  hectic  both  for  Pitts 
and  the  civil  rights  organization  that's  con- 
ducting the  Poor  People's  Campaign.  There 
were  frequent  runlns  between  some  of  the 
contingent  and  the  hotel  staff.  Pitts  himself 
was  Involved  in  several. 

The  SCLC  leadership  was  under  constant 
attacks  from  residents  of  Resurrection  City, 
who  demanded  their  leaders  move  to  the 
campsite.  The  motel  was  the  scene  of  at  least 
two  demonstrations  by  groups  making  such 
demands. 

The  last  one  was  on  June  7  when  about  50 
members  of  the  Commandos  of  the  Milwau- 
kee NAACP  Youth  Council,  led  by  the  Rev. 
James  E.  Groppl.  paraded  through  the  cor- 
ridors of  the  motel  on  an  Inspection  of  ar- 
rangements for  the  leaders.  The  Commandos 
later  engaged  Hosea  Williams  In  a  heated 
two-hour  debate.  On  another  occasion,  the 
motel  was  Invaded  by  the  Invaders  of  Mem- 
phis. 

Pitts  said  that  he  did  not  blame  the  dem- 
onstrations on  SCLC  leadership  or  personnel. 
praises  abernathy 
"I  never  had  any  problems  with  the  lead- 
ers," he  stated.  "There  is  no  better  man  to 
work  with  than  Dr.  Abernathy.  But  there 
was  some  trouble  from  some  of  the  militants 
and  some  people  who  were  followers.  I  don't 
feel  the  leaders  were  responsible  for  those 
people." 

However,  an  SCLC  staffer  said  there  was 
much  friction  between  SCLC  and  the  motel. 
He  said  "the  motel  just  wasn't  equipped 
to  provide  for  a  big  party  like  ours.'' 

In  his  letter  to  Pitts,  Abernathy  notified 
the  owner  to  cancel  all  but  two  rooms — one 
to  be  used  as  a  communications  room  and 
the  other  to  house  the  personnel  operating 
communications. 

And  in  a  postscript.  Abernathy  added.  "It 
is  mandatory  that  we  move  into  Resurrec- 
tion City  immediately  because  of  the  urgency 
of  our  campaign."  Pitts  said  he  thought 
about  approaching  Abernathy  after  receiv- 
ing the  letter  Friday  morning,  but  didn't. 

"In  the  best  Interest  of  all  parties  con- 
cerned, I  am  requesting  that  you  Immedl- 
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ately,  completely  cancel  the  SCLC,  the  Wash- 
ington Poor  People's  Campaign  account  and 
total  credit  at  PltU  Motel,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  sleeping  rooms  204  and  302,"  the 
letter  said. 

"SCLC  win  not  be  responsible  for  any  food 
and  beverage  ptirchased  after  12  noon  Fri- 
day. Please  allow  me  to  express  my  whole- 
hearted appreciation  and  my  great  desire 
to  return  as  a  resident  of  Pitts  as  soon  as 
conditions  will  allow."  . 

won't  hurt  business 

Pitts  indicated  the  move  won't  hurt  busi- 
ness.' He  said  he  did  go  to  additional  ex- 
pense to  convert  some  rooms  into  office  space. 

•Frankly.  I  am  sorry  to  see  them  go.''  he 
added.  "I  made  some  purchases  for  them 
that  I  ordinarily  would  not  have  made.  I 
wanted  them  to  stay  as  long  as  possible 
because  of  the  additional  expenses  and  con- 
versions we  made.  It  was  their  idea  to  leave, 
not  mine." 

Pitts  said  he  also  had  to  pay  for  extra 
maintenance  because  of  the  number  of  peo- 
ple who  came  in  to  see  SCLC  officials.  How- 
ever, he  said,  the  wear  and  tear  was  under- 
standable and  expected,  and  would  have  hap- 
pened with  any  big  group. 

"I  do  look  forward  to  their  return  when 
conditions  permit,"  he  said.  "Dr.  Abernathy 
Is  a  beautiful  man.  and  so  are  -,ome  of  the 
other  leaders." 

Puerto  Ricans  Hold  a  Rally  on  Mall 

More  than  4.000  Puerto  Ricans  from  the 
East  and  Midwest  brought  their  support  for 
the  Poor  People's  Campaign  to  a  happy,  sing- 
ing rally  at  the  Sylvan  Theater  yesterday. 

Even  while  the  rally  was  going  on  at  the 
Washington  Monument  grounds,  leaders  of 
the  6-week-old  antipoverty  campaign  were 
pushing  plans  for  Wednesday's  climactic 
march. 

Sterling  Tucker,  national  coordinator  for 
Solidarity  Day,  announced  that  preparations 
were  going  well  and  that  time  was  the  only 
enemy  to  a  successful  turnout  for  the  dem- 
onstration. He  refused  to  estimate  how  many 
are  expected  to  come  here. 

SING,    dance    and    clap 


At  the  Sylvan  Theater,  the  Puerto  Ricans 
from  New  York  City,  Chicago.  Bridgeport, 
Conn..  Cleveland  and  Philadelphia,  clapped, 
danced,  and  sang  to  the  music  of  several 
bands  playing  Spanish  music. 

Several  hundred  milled  about  the  Monu- 
ment souvenir  stand,  while  others  sought  re- 
lief from  the  sun  and  heat  under  the  trees 
or  from  soft  drink  venders. 

The  nearly  100  buses  that  brought  the 
demonstrators  to  the  Capital  unloaded  at 
the  Monument  grounds. 

Several  of  them  were  carrying  signs  that 
read,  "Justice  for  Poor  and  Rich,"  "Help  Us 
to  Combat  Poverty,"  "End  Racial  Prejudice," 
and  "Black  Is  Beautiful,  Tan  Is  Marvelous." 

Gnberto  Valentin,  a  member  of  the  New 
York  City  Human  Rights  Commission  and 
the  day's  march  coordinator,  told  the  group : 

"We  are  here  to  fight  for  the  Puerto  Ricans, 
but  in  full  sympathy  for  the  poor  of 
America." 

WORK-STOPPAOE    PLAN 

Valentin  threatened  a  one-day  work  stop- 
page by  Puerto  Ricans  in  New  York  City  and 
a  mass  uprising  to  "change  the  government" 
If  their  demands  are  not  met  by  Congress. 

He  said  his  countrymen  would  not  work 
for  one  day  to  see  how  the  city  would  func- 
tion, but  did  not  say  when  the  work  stoppage 
would  be  held. 

The  Rev.  Ralph  David  Abernathy,  leader 
of  the  Poor  People's  Campaign,  welcomed 
the  demonstrators  to  Washington.  He  said, 
"We  are  all  one  people  and  we  have  dis- 
covered that  this  nation  has  a  power  struc- 
ture to  keep  all  poor  people  poor  and  make 
the  rich  people  richer." 

Abernathy    said    the    poor    "are    going    to 
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stay  here  until  something  Is  don«.^,If  It  Isnt 
done  we're  going  to  stay  here  as  long  as 
Congress  is  here  and  then  we  will  get  out  and 
go  where  they  go." 

PEStMIT    EXPIRES    JUNE    23 

Congress  is  not  expected  to  adjourn  until 
early  in  August.  The  extended  permit  for 
Resurrection  City  now  expires   on  June  23. 

The  Puerto  Ricans  were  also  welcomed 
by  Chief  Big  Snake,  who  identified  himself 
as  president  of  the  Resurrection  City  Coun- 
cil, and  Reies  Lopez  Tljerina,  one  of  the 
Mexican-American   leaders. 

Abemathy  conferred  later  with  Tljerina 
and  the  Puerto  Rican  leaders  a  short  distance 
from  the  demonstration.  In  the  group  was 
Bronx  Burough  President  Herman  Badillo. 
the  city's  first  Puerto  Rican  to  hold  such 
an  office. 

At  4:45  p.m.  the  marchers  left  the  Monu- 
ment area  to  march  to  Arlington  Cemetery 
to  place  wreaths  at  the  graves  of  President 
Kennedy  and  Sen.  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

march    10    ABREAST 

The  marchers  walked  10  abreast,  dressed 
as  though  they  were  going  to  a  picnic,  and 
in  a  festive  mood.  As  they  passed  Resurrec- 
tion City  they  cried  out  to  Negroes  who 
leaned  over  the  fence  waving  to  them,  "unity 
brothers,  it's  the  way  to  go." 

Some  carried  flags  which  said  "Puerto 
Rican  Youth  Power,"  A  sign  read  "How  many 
Kennedys  and  Kings  are  going  to  die  before 
something  is  done  for  the  poor   people?  " 

At  the  cemetery,  leaders  placed  wreaths  on 
the  two  graves.  They  paused  briefly,  then 
moved  down  the  hill  toward  the  buses  which 
were  waiting  outside  the  cemetery. 

After  leaving  the  cemetery,  the  leaders 
drove  to  Resurrection  City  with  a  third 
wreath  which  they  presented  to  leaders  of 
the  SCLC  in  honor  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.  They  then  returned  to  their  buses, 
which  took  them  home  shortly  before  sun- 
down. 

DREAM    "NOT    FULFILLED" 

Meanwhile,  at  a  press  briefing  on  the 
Solidarity  Day  march,  Abernathy  said  that 
the  nation  and  Congress  must  listen  to  the 
voices  of  reason  and  nonviolence  that  will 
be  heard  on  Wednesday. 

"There  will  also  be  anger  in  many  of  the 
voices."  he  warned,  because  the  dream  the 
slain  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 
sounded  at  the  1963  March  on  Washington 
"has  not  been  fulfilled." 

He  added  that  "When  the  sun  goes  down, 
the  poor  people  of  Resurrection  City  will  still 
be  here  and  we  will  know  who  supports  us." 

Although  he  was  not  certain  of  the  details. 
Abernathy  said  the  campaign's  campsite 
would  be  open  for  inspection. 

Tucker  pointed  out  that  there  will  not  be 
any  special  provisions  for  government 
workers  getting  permission  to  take  leave 
time  to  participate  In  the  one-day  march. 

"It  win  be  business  as  usual."  he  explained, 
"and  it  Is  hoped  that  government  employes 
will  be  giving  up  a  day's  pay  to  participate. 
Thousands  will  be  coming  and  we  like  to 
feel  that  it  is  so  important  that  the  contri- 
bution of  a  day's  pay  will  be  made." 


JOHNSON    MEETING 

Tucker  refused  to  speculate  on  the  num- 
ber Of  marchers  expected  beyond  the  25,000 
figure  he  released  Friday. 

When  asked  about  a  statement  from  the 
National  Students  Association  that  it  will 
be  bringing  25.000  to  the  march.  Tucker  said 
he  believes  that  is  the  number  NSA  hopes 
to  bring  to  Washington. 

Abernathy  said  there  are  no  plans  yet  to 
meet  with  President  Johnson  on  Solidarity 
Day  the  way  march  leaders  met  with  Presi- 
dent John  P.  Kennedy  in  1963. 

Tucker  announced  that  1,000  marshals 
would  come  into  town  early  Wednesday  from 
New  York  City.  They  will  come  mostly  from 
two      volunteer      aj>£oclatlons— the      "Van- 
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ffuanU."  a  city  pollc*  aoclety.  and  the  "Vul- 
cana,"  a  society  of  firemen. 

SeTeral    rellgloua    group*    have    begun    to 
send  In  statements  of  support  for  the  march. 
o'aoTLX  Lxmca 

Patrick  Cardinal  O'Boyle,  In  a  letter  to  b« 
read  throughout  the  diocese  today,  endorsed 
the  march  and  said,  "I  encourage  all  those 
who  are  In  sympathy  with  these  goals  to  Join 
with  thousands  of  other  Americana  who  will 
be  marching  to  show  their  concern  for  eradi- 
cating poverty  and  violence  from  our  midst." 

He  said  that  he  will  preside  at  a  masa 
Auxiliary  Bishop  John  S.  Spence  will  offer  at 
St.  Patrick's  Church.  10th  and  O  Streeu  NW. 
at  10  ajn..  the  day  of  the  march,  to  pray 
for  Its  success. 

Charles  Warren,  executive  director  of  the 
Council  of  Churches  of  Greater  Washington, 
said  that  the  Poor  People's  Campaign  has 
made  a  significant  Impact  and  called  for 
every  American  to  identify  with  the  poor. 

The  United  Methodists  sent  telegrams  to 
300  Methodist  leaders  throughout  the  coun- 
try urging  that  a  "massive  expression  of 
broad  citizen  support  for  the  Poor  People's 
CampaJgQ  is  greatly  needed." 

Blshofi  James  V.  Shannon,  auxiliary  of 
Mlnneapolls-St.  Paul  and  assistant  chairman 
of  the  National  Catholic  News  department, 
said  he  will  march  Wednesday. 

OTHca  scpporr  civxn 

Bishop  John  J.  Wright.  Episcopal  chair- 
man, department  of  Social  Action.  tJ  S.  Con- 
ference, and  Bishop  of  Pittsburgh,  said: 

"In  this  day  of  disquiet,  let  us  by  sym- 
pathy, prayer  and  intent  to  help.  Join  with 
the  spokesman  for  the  poor  In  a  day  of  soli- 
darity .  . 

The  National  Council  of  Catholic  Men  and 
the  National  Conference  of  Catholic  Women 
sent  out  a  call  for  support  and  donated 
•  1.000  for  the  march. 

In  Northern  Virginia,  a  support  committee, 
similar  to  one  In  Montgomery  County,  Md., 
plans  to  show  visible  suburban  action. 

The  Virginia  group  will  meet  at  8:30  a.m. 
at  St.  Thomas  Moore  Church  at  Arlington 
Boulevard  and  Olebe  Road  In  Arlington  and 
win  be  bused  to  the  sailing  marina  south  of 
the  14th  Street  bridge,  and  then  be  taken 
to  the  Monument  grounds. 

He  did  reveal  that  at  some  point  In  the 
campaign  SCLC  will  "seek  an  audience  with 
the  President." 

Tucker  said  one  of  Sen.  Eugene  McCarthy's 
aides  has  said  the  Minnesota  Democrat  was 
expecting  to  attend  Solidarity  Day. 

He  said  Mrs.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr  and 
Mrs.  Medgar  Evers.  wives  of  the  slain  civil 
rights  leaders,  have  accepted  honorary  vice 
co-chalrmanshlpe  for  the  march.  Mrs.  King 
win  si>eak  and  Mrs.  Evers.  who  la  recovering 
from  surgery,  will  send  a  statement. 

The  master  of  ceremonies  for  the  speeches 
at  the  Lincoln  Memorial  will  be  Dr.  Benja- 
min E.  Mays,  president  emeritus  of  More- 
house College  in  AtlanU.  who  spoke  at  King's 
funeral  In  April. 

Other  speakers  will  be  Abernathy.  Tljerlna, 
Valentin,  Sen  Edward  Brooke,  R-Mass.;  Ro- 
dolfo  (Corky)  Oonzales.  another  Mexican- 
American  leader:  Mrs.  Martha  Orass,  Ponca 
City,  Okla .  Ponca  Indians;  Dorothy  Height, 
president.  National  Council  of  Negro  Women; 
Walter  Reuther,  president.  United  Auto 
Workers;  Mrs.  Peggy  Terry,  Chicago,  JOIN 
Community  Action. 

Also  Mrs.  Johnnie  TlUmon.  Los  Angeles. 
National  Welfare  Rights  Organization;  Roy 
WUkina,  executive  secretary,  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People;  Whitney  M.  Young  Jr,  executive 
director.  National  Urban  League;  Patrick 
Cardinal  O'Boyle.  Washington  Archdiocese; 
and  Rabbi  Jacob  Rudln.  of  New  York,  presi- 
dent of  the  Synagogue  CouncU  of  America. 
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BrvE.  Tnxs  IfrmooisTS  of  Poor's  Goax. 

(By  Cmipmr  Nannes) 
A  leader  of  the  Poor  People's  Campaign 
yesterday  told  the  Baltimore  United  Meth- 
odist Church  Conference  that  the  problem 
facing  the  drive  la  not  one  of  race  but  of 
economic*. 

The  Rev.  James  Bevel,  a  top  aide  of  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference, 
said,  "You  have  young  people  without  em- 
ployment •  or  adequate  education  sitting 
around  without  means  of  support  and  doing 
nothing.  Ask  yourselves  not  what  black  peo- 
ple would  do  under  these  conditions  but 
what  any  person  would  do." 

Bevel  told  the  1,054  ministerial  and  lay 
delegates  at  Metropolitan  Memorial  Meth- 
odist Church  at  Nebraska  and  New  Mexico 
Avenues  NW,  that  there's  plenty  of  food 
available  In  our  country  but  It's  not  dis- 
tributed adequately. 

"We  are  In  a  country  of  plenty  and  there 
Is  a  lack  of  food,"  he  declared.  "We  pay  over 
6,000  farmers  more  than  $25,000  each  not 
to  farm,  yet  we  have  children  In  Washing- 
ton suffering  from  malnutrition." 

Bevel  asserted  that  there  la  a  revolution 
going  on,  but  It  Is  one  not  of  violence  but 
of  revealing  proper  relationships. 

"The  purpose  of  the  Poor  People's  Cam- 
paign Is  to  get  America  to  see.  At  this  point 
In  history  we  need  a  lot  of  ministers  and 
a  lot  of  people  to  witness." 

The  conference  voted  a  budget  for  the 
remaining  seven  months  of  this  year,  June 
1  to  Dec.  31,  of  over  $18  million.  The  reason 
for  the  abbreviated  period  Is  that  the  con- 
ference will  start  next  year  observing  a 
calendar  year  rather  than  a  fiscal  year. 

Largest  appropriation  In  the  budget  In- 
cluded World  Service  »3a2,352:  Conference 
Benevolences  tTSO.asS;  administrative  Items 
$83,591.  and  a  contingent  fund  of  M.750.  To 
these  figures  was  added  $654,363  for  what  Is 
known  aa  direct  apportionments.  These  in- 
clude such  Items  as  the  pension  fimd.  $337.- 
147.  and  the  minimum  salary  fund,  $140,000. 
A  flurry  occurred  yesterday  when  a  resolu- 
tion creating  a  post  of  coordinator  of  urban 
work  was  presented  to  the  conference.  A 
white  man  apparently  had  been  selected  for 
the  Job.  but  one  delegate,  the  Rev.  Joe  L. 
Glpson,  of  Nash  Methodist  Church  In  Wash- 
ington, declared: 

"Because  of  the  polarization  that  has  al- 
ready taken  place  over  society.  It  would  seem 
more  reasonable  to  elect  a  black  man  to  this 
Job.  The'  white  man  would  have  difficulty 
communicating  with  the  black  community 
In  iirban  work." 

As  a  result  of  the  objections  of  Glpson,  a 
Negro,  the  motion  was  changed  so  that 
Bishop  John  Wesley  Lord  of  Washington 
could  name  a  man,  without  regard  to  race, 
to  the  Job  within  90  days. 
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THE  HOUSE  OP  THE  TECHNOCRATS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  uxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  19.  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
view  of  the  very  loyal  and  effective  role 
that  Greece  plays  in  the  NATO  alliance 
and  fully  recognizing  the  very  full  op- 
position that  has  been  maintained 
against  the  present  government  of 
Greece,  I  was  especially  interested  In  an 
article  In  the  very  influential  German 
paper,  Die  Zeit.  which  appeared  in  its 
June  4  edition. 


The  article  entitled  "The  Hour  of  the 
Technocrats,"  presented  a  very  balanced 
report  oa  Greece. 

Having  visited  Greece  last  fall  and  rec- 
ognizing the  geographic  significance  of 
that  land  as  well  as  the  historic  friend- 
ship of  the  Greek  people  to  the  United 
States,  I  remain  convinced  that  it  Is  in 
the  basic  interests  of  the  United  States 
to  work  closely  with  the  present  Greek 
government.  We  should  restore  military 
aid  to  this  valued  ally  and  continue  to 
encourage  the  present  regime  to  main- 
tain its  timetable  of  reconstructing  con- 
stitutional government. 

The  article  referred  to,  follows: 

Thb  Hotra  or  th«  Technocrats 

(By  Karl-Helnz  Janssen) 

(NoTR.— Translated  from  the  June  4.  1968, 
edition,  page  5.  of  the  influential  German 
newspaper,  Die  Zelt.) 

After  January  30,  1933,  one  saw  emerging 
In  the  German  ministries  and  offices.  In  or- 
ganizations and  unions  Intelligent,  young 
men  who.  in  the  belief  of  a  good  cause,  out 
of  love  for  their  nation,  gave  voluntarily 
their  utmost  In  the  service  of  the  "revolu- 
tion". 

In  Greece,  after  the  military  putsch  of 
April  1967  and  more  than  ever  after  the 
miserable  failure  of  the  counterputsch  of 
the  king,  an  analagous  situation  took  place. 
Naturally,  the  new  regime  In  Athens  does 
not  appreciate  such  comparisons.  In  spite  of 
all  the  speeches  about  the  "true,  genuine 
democracy".  It  cannot  obscure  the  fact  that 
this  land  at  the  present  time  Is  ruled  dlc- 
tatorially.  Parliament  has  been  dismissed: 
Papadopoulos  can  order  and  direct  as  much 
as  he  wants  without  having  to  fear  any  pro- 
tracted parliamentary  debate,  any  so-called 
horse  trading  by  the  parties,  any  Interven- 
tion, revision  or  rejection.  This  was  the  hour 
and  the  opportunity  for  the  technocrats. 

The  regime  gave  Instructions  for  their  co- 
operation after  parliament  and  the  parties 
bad  been  set  aside  and  about  2,0<X)  high 
government  officials  dismissed.  The  techno- 
crats stood  ready  In  the  background:  ambi- 
tious professional  men,  highly  intelligent  in- 
dustrial managers  and  ministerial  officials. 
They  all  possessed  precise  concepts  of  Greece 
for  the  future  but  in  the  last  turbulent  years 
of  Greek  democracy  no  one  listened  to  them 
nor  did  they  see  any  possibility  of  develop- 
ing their  ideas. 

A  new  generation  has  placed  itself  at  the 
switchboard  of  power;  full  of  spirit,  full  of 
optimism,  eager  for  work,  clever  and  ex- 
tremely sharp,  a  mixture  of  American  man- 
agement and  German  thoroughness.  They 
talk  little  about  democracy;  on  the  whole  It 
appears  Irrelevant  to  them  which  state  they 
serve  provided  it  gives  them  sufficient  latitude 
and  offers  a  government  of  highest  efficiency. 
By  far,  two  key  positions  have  attracted 
the  technocrats.  One  is  the  ministry  of  the 
prime  minister,  a  kind  of  super  ministry  with 
1400  authorized  positions  of  which  600  are 
filled.  It  does  the  staff  work  for  everything 
which  transpires  In  the  government.  The 
other  Is  the  coordination  ministry,  a  quasi 
super  economic  cabinet  with  420  associates 
and  a  number  of  helpful  scientific  institutes. 
The  five-year  development  plan  was  worked 
up  here  which  by  1972  will  enable  Greece  to 
Join  the  modem  Industrial  community. 

"If  In  this  time  we  raise  the  average  Income 
from  710  to  1000  dollars,  there  will  be  no 
longer  be  any  social  unrest  In  this  country 
and  then  we  shall  be  the  most  stable  nation 
of  the  west",  so  said  to  me  one  of  the  young 
scientists  of  the  ministry  of  the  prime 
minister.  So  say  all  of  them.  They  do  not  even 
consider  the  possibility  of  failure.  No  thought 
la  given  that  increasing  prosperity  will  also 


Increase  the  needs,  indeed  eventually  that 
prosperity  can  bring  forth  revolution.  And 
only  during  a  midnight  drink  of  retslna 
brings  on  the  concern  that  some  day  the 
arch  evil  of  corruption  could  again  catch  hold 
of  them  and  crush  their  budding  dreams. 

"We  are  destined  to  succeed".  Is  the  motto 
of  the  technocrats.  Ttielr  goals  are  Impressive 
enough : 

Pull  employment  nnd  creation  of  350,000 
new  Jobs. 

Raising  of  the  living  standard  through  an 
equitable  distribution  of  the  national  Income, 
above  all  In  favor  of  the  laborer  and  the 
farmer. 

Reform  of  the  educational  system, 
strengthened  social  and  health  assistance 
which  is  at  an  inadequate  level  throughout 
the  land.  Support  of  public  and  private 
bousing  construction. 

A  buUd-up  of  the  infra  structure  (roads, 
bridges,  harbors,  irrigation,  power  plants, 
communications) .  Increase  of  productivity. 

Restructwing  of  the  economy  in  favor 
of  Industrialization  at  the  expense  of  agri- 
culture. 

Private  Initiative  will  be  greatly  encour- 
aged. Even  If  Nasser  tendencies  are  attributed 
to  some  members  of  the  junta,  for  the  tech- 
nocrats In  the  coordination  ministry  Is  the 
opinion  of  their  minister  Makarezos  authori- 
tative: "The  government  is  the  worst  entre- 
preneur". Controlled  economy  Is  despised: 
the  economic  process  will  be  controlled  only 
by  marketing  means — through  appropriate 
incentives,  by  easing  of  credit  and  by  financ- 
ing of  project  studies.  Where  bureaucratic 
red-tape  appears,  it  will  be  set  aside  with  a 
stroke  of  the  pen. 

For  the  first  time  in  thirty  years  the  na- 
tional budget  was  presented  on  January  1. 
"Previously,  one  usually  governed  a  half  year 
without  a  budget  and  another  three  months 
passed  before  adjournment!  This  will  not 
happen  again!"  What  wonder  If  the  parlia- 
ment is  sent  on  an  extended  vacation  .  ,  . 
More  claim  for  pride  has  the  regime  in  the 
prompt  readjustment  of  the  budget.  In  one 
year  the  deficit  of  3.6  billion  drachma  was 
wiped  out  and  even  an  excess  of  960  million 
drachma  was  realized.  The  austerity  policy 
was  not  without  its  painful  side  effects.  For 
example,  archeology,  so  to  speak  a  national 
science,  upon  which  the  image  of  Greece  In 
foreign  countries  depends  in  large  measure, 
lacks  the  resources  to  engage  in  large  excava- 
tion projects.  With  the  previous  regimes 
money  was  never  a  problem.  Today  it  is  not 
unusual  if  the  director  of  the  museum  per- 
sonally secures  the  exhibits.   ... 

To  be  sure,  the  economic  grovrth  of  Greece 
during  the  first  year  of  the  "revolution"  was 
slowed  down.  Without  beating  around  the 
bush  the  minister  and  advisers  admit  that 
the  shock  of  the  military  putsch  had  a  nega- 
tive reaction  internally  and  externally.  The 
number  of  tourists  dropped  in  1967  by  about 
15Tc.  Besides  the  Junta  had  the  bad  luck  of 
beginning  the  putsch  in  the  middle  of  a  re- 
cession. Unexpected  misfortunes  came  on  top 
of  this:  the  Suez  Ganal  blockade  and  the 
war  psychosis  of  the  last  Cyprus  crisis.  An- 
other negative  psychological  factor  was  the 
continuous  fear  of  a  counter  putsch  which, 
in  fact  did  occur  on  Dec«nl>er  13.  brought 
forth  additional  delays.  In  view  of  these  bur- 
dens, so  the  thinking  goes,  an  economic 
growth  rate  of  4.6'~'c .  measured  even  by  Euro- 
pean standards.  Is  quite  significant. 

In  the  last  few  months  signs  have  ap- 
peared which  indicate  a  new  upswing.  If 
only  the  negative  reports  in  the  foreign  press 
were  ....  like  magic  wand  which  with  one 
blow  out  of  the  hated  dictator  would  emerge 
the  beaming  goddess  Democracy,  the  regime 
has  propagated  the  plan  for  the  new  con- 
stitution which  In  the  fall  wlU  be  presented 
to  the  people  for  a  referendum.  Through  the 
newspapers  the  people  were  asked  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  discussion  by  submitting  pro- 
posals for  revisions.  Allegedly  180,000  letters 
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have  been  received  by  the  constitution  com- 
mission. 

One  believes  the  president  of  the  constitu- 
tion commission,  the  German  educated  Ju- 
rist MItrelias.  that  he  and  his  coUeagues  ac- 
cepted this  tflsk  out  of  patriotic  conviction 
in  order  to  frame  the  ideal  constitution.  He 
assured  me  that  none  of  the  constitution 
commission  was  allied  with  the  Junta.  Each 
one  had  accepted  this  task  with  the  firm  un- 
derstanding that  they  would  be  free  in  reach- 
ing their  decisions.  The  government  merely 
indicated  the  basic  direction  to  be  followed: 
Greece  shall  have  the  form  of  a  constitution- 
ally governed  liberal  democracy.  As  a  model, 
the  commission  has  relied  upon  the  Bonn 
basic  constitutional  law,  the  Gaulllst  and 
Turkish  constitution. 

The  plebiscite  does  not  alter  the  plain  fact 
that  the  Greek  people  themselves  did  not 
■select  the  members  of  the  constitution  com- 
mittee. To  the  question  from  whence  does 
ihe  government  gain  its  authority  to  place 
the  constitution  before  the  people,  MItrelias 
gave  the  classical  answer:  "Each  revolution 
creates  Its  own  authority,"  His  commission 

may  conclude  with  exemplary  articles 

but  the  regime  reserves  for  Itself  the  final 
decision. 

Prime  Minister  Papadopoulos  takes  great 
pains  to  give  the  impression  that  he.  In  the 
last  analysis,  will  decide  boldly  ana  liberally. 
Reference  to  an  ominous  article  in  the  con- 
stitution according  to  which  all  meetings 
shall  be  strictly  forbidden  at  which  the  over- 
throw of  the  regime  or  of  the  prevailing  social 
order  is  to  be  discussed,  i  he  replied  like  a 
pistol  shot:  "Is  changed  I '''^hen  he  recog- 
nized Just  at  this  moment  whwt-weakness  a 
regime  has  which  requires  such  an  article 
in  the  constitution,  he  was  prompt  and  quick 
witted  enough  to  remove  this  target  of  inter- 
national attack. 

Another  article  which  in  view  of  the  recent 
riots  in  FVance  and  the  anti-Emergency  Law 
demonstrations  In  West  Germany  deserves 
special  attention  concerns  the  prohibition  of 
political  strikes.  According  to  the  present 
plan  (Article  13,  paragraph  4)  strike  is  Inad- 
missible if  it  has  political  or  other  grounds 
which  run  counter  to  the  material  or  moral 
interests  of  the  workers.  Officials  of  the 
Greek  labor  unions  assure  one  that  they  are 
presently  negotiating  with  the  government 
concerning  this  passage.  To  be  sure  they  do 
not  wish  to  have  an  explicit  guarantee  of  the 
right  to  political  strike  but  the  present  pro- 
pKisal  seems  to  them  to  be  too  restrictive.  Ac- 
cording to  their  conception,  a  strike  shall 
be  permitted  If  the  "ethical,  spiritual  and 
material  Interests  of  the  working  people"  re- 
quire it.  This  form  could,  if  necessary,  also 
legalize  a  political  strike. 

The  relationships  between  the  Junta  and 
the  unions  are  to  all  appearances  cool  and 
correct.  The  head  of  the  labor  unions.  Makris, 
a  short  wiry  man  with  a  Caesar-like  head 
who  receives  his  \isltors  under  a  pictiu-e  of 
the  crucifixion,  has  held  his  position  almost 
without  Interruption  since  1948.  He  recom- 
mends himself  to  the  regime  from  his  fer- 
vent antl-communlst  feelings  which  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  show  with  pride.  In  order  to 
understand  his  attitude,  one  must  be  well 
versed  In  the  changing  history  of  the  Greek 
labor  unions  which  is  filled  with  continuous 
power  struggles  between  the  communists 
and  socialists.  Without  compassion  Makris 
speaks  of  the  imprisoned  or  deported  officials 
of  those  forbidden  200  organizations  which 
allegedly  were  controlled  by  the  EDA  (The 
Greek  Communist  Party)  :  "They  are  not  real 
labor  unionists.  The  IPGB  (The  Interna- 
tional Federation  of  Trade  Unions)  main- 
tains unswervingly  that  there  are  labor 
union  officials  in  prison  but  up  to  now  they 
have  not  told  me  the  name  of  a  single 
person." 

The  Greek  military  regime,  which  accord- 
ing to  Papadopoulos'  words  has  raised  "social 
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politics"  to  a  program,  must  naturally  be  on 
good  terms  with  the  workers'  officials.  In 
spite  of  the  imposed  price  freeze  by  the 
regime,  a  series  of  wage  increases  have  been 
arranged,  partly  through  local  contracts  and 
partly  through  collective  bargaining. 

The  disapproving  and  distant  attitude  of 
the  DOB  (German  Labor  Unions)  concerning 
the  conditions  in  Greece  has  given  the  labor 
officials  in  Athens  a  matter  to  deal  with. 
Makris  has  even  considered  whether  he 
should  simply  go  to  Dusseldorf  to  ask  for 
understanding  of  his  country.  "Now  Is  not 
the  time  to  criticize  politics.  Support  us, 
then  we  can  change  much!" 

This  statement  of  the  labor  union  leader 
says  more  concerning  the  Greek  situation 
than  would  be  possible  from  a  dozen  reports 
of  a  trip  to  Greece.  To  whom  the  matter  of 
Greek  freedom  lies  closest  to  one's  heart, 
who  wishes  not  only  more  prosperity  but  also 
more  political  rights  for  the  amiable  and 
hospitable  people  of  the  Aegean,  he  should 
reflect  in  good  time  how  he  may  best  help 
those  whom  he  wants  to  support.  NATO  and 
the  European  Assembly  neglected  to  inter- 
vene for  the  rights  of  the  Greeks  when  there 
was  still  time  to  do  so.  Now  when  the  regime 
is  no  longer  easily  removed  from  its  position, 
one  must  doubt  with  Justification  whether  a 
tourist  boycott,  a  cessation  of  economic  and 
military  aid.  an  expulsion  from  the  European 
Assembly  really  serves  the  Greek  people.  A 
better  method  seems  to  be  to  remind  the 
regime  continuously  of  their  promises  and  to 
denounce  again  and  again  those  practices 
which  violate  democratic  and  constitutional 
principles. 


SOCIETY'S  FAULT  IS  IN  TAKING  ALL 
BLAME 


HON.  GRAHAM  PURCELL 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  19,  1968 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
a  most  pertinent  and  incisive  editorial 
was  called  to  my  attention,  which  had 
appeared  in  one  of  the  major  newspa- 
pers of  north  Texas,  the  Port  Worth 
Star-Telegr&m. 

Because  of  the  logic  of  what  is  said  in 
that  editorial  and  because  of  the  definity 
with  which  it  delivers  the  message  it 
seeks  to  convey,  it  deserves  the  atten- 
tion of  all.  Accordingly,  under  unani- 
mous consent  I  submit  the  editorial, 
"Society's  Fault  Is  in  Taking  All  Blame, ' 
for  inclusion  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

SociETT's  Fault  Is  in  Taking  All  Blame 

We  are  on  a  new  binge  of  analyzing  Ameri- 
can society,  and  the  echoes  come  back  from 
London,  Paris,  Cairo  and  numerous  other 
places  around  the  world.  If  the  man  who 
killed  Sen.  Robert  F.  Kennedy  is  not  even  an 
American  it  seems  to  hinder  little  the  diag- 
nosis of  a  sick,  sick,  sick  society  which  erupts 
into  violence  because  it  does  not  know  what 
else  to  do  about  its  fnastrations  and  other 
forms  of  discontent. 

We  have  a  heritage  of  violence  on  our  fron- 
tiers, we  hear,  and  that  Is  why  public  figures 
are  shot  to  death.  It  is  true  that  there  was 
violence  on  the  frontiers.  Blood,  sweat,  toll 
and  tears.  We  hear  much  about  the  blood, 
but  little  about  the  sweat,  toil  and  tears. 
There  also  was  hard  work,  and  there  was 
suffering  caused  by  the  heat  and  the  cold  and 
crop  failures.  There  were  people  striving  to 
build  safe,  peaceful  and  respectable  com- 
munities. We  don't  hear  so  much  of  the 
sweat,  toll  and  tears  btKrause  the  blood  makes 
a  more  exciting  story — some  people  think. 
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We  are  told  that  society  la  to  blame  for 
rioting,  looting,  burning  and  all  aorta  of  re- 
bellion against  constituted  authority.  People 
are  unhappy  wtlh  the  way  things  are  going, 
and  they  can't  be  blamed  if  they  show  It  by 
throwing  rocks,  setting  Hres.  sniping  from 
roofs,  taking  what  they  want  from  stores, 
burning  their  country's  flag  or  taking  over 
university  campuses  They  are  exercising 
their  right  of  freedom  of  expression. 

So.  the  diagnosis  Is  that  American  society 
U  sick  and  It  should  take  aU  the  blame.  The 
Idea  Is  repeated  and  embellished  all  over  the 
world. 

Sure,  there  are  faults  In  American  society. 
For  one  thing.  It  has  been  too  long  on  that 
psychiatrist's  couch  pitying  Itself  It  ought 
to  get  up  and  go  to  work.  It  could  cure  some 
of  lU  troubles  If  It  quit  the  foolUhness  of 
excusing  its  unruly  members  for  the  troubles 
they  cause. 

We  do  not  need  new  laws  to  prevent  mur- 
ders, looting  and  burning.  We  need  to  enforce 
the  ones  we  have.  Society  would  be  much 
healthier  if  it  recognized  that  the  murderer 
la  the  one  who  la  guilty  of  murder,  the  rioters 
are  the  guilty  ones  in  riots,  the  looters  are  the 
ones  who  are  guilty  when  stores  are  looted 
and  arsonlsu  are  guilty  when  there  Is  arson. 
When  American  society  gets  back  to  mak- 
ing offenders — determined  by  Just  and  lefal 
procedures — responsible  for  offenses  It  wUl 
have  gone  far  toward  recovery  from  Ita  cur- 
rent Illness. 
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REAL  REVOLUTIONARIES 


HON.  WATKINS  M.  ABBITT 

or  rtaaatiA 
IS  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  19.  1968 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  ap- 
peared in  the  Times-Herald  of  Newport 
News.  Va.,  on  Monday,  June  10,  1968, 
a  fine  editorial  commenting  generally  on 
Prince  Edward  County,  Va.,  and  par- 
ticularly on  the  Prince  Edward  Acad- 
emy, which  Is  a  private  school. 

Some  of  you  may  have  forgotten,  but 
many  of  us  remember  the  tragic  deci- 
sion of  the  so-called  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  1954 
which  struck  a  body  blow  at  public  ed- 
ucation in  America. 

The  Prince  Edward  County  School 
Board  was  one  of  the  litigants  in  this 
case.  The  white  people  of  Prince  Edward 
County  have  demonstrated  time  and 
again  the  same  courage  and  determina- 
tion and  wisdom  that  was  displayed  by 
our  Founding  Fathers  who  wrought  out 
this  great  Nation  of  ours.  The  people 
of  that  county  are  a  progressive  people. 
They  beUeve  in  Americanism.  They  be- 
lieve in  the  private  enterprise  system 
and  Individual  initiative;  that  the  Oov- 
ernment  never  was  intended  to  support 
the  people,  but  that  the  people  were  to 
support  the  Government  and  at  the 
same  time  provide  for  themselves. 

Many  prophets  of  gloom  and  doom 
predicted  that  Prince  Edward  County 
could  not  go  forward  because  of  Its  edu- 
cational system.  The  editorial  points  out 
cogently  how  false  this  was.  I  admire 
and  highly  commend  the  leaders  of 
Prince  Edward  County,  those  leaders  who 
have  guided  the  people  so  well  in  these 
perilous  and  hectic  days  since  1954.  They 
have  progressed  equally.  If  not  better, 
than  most  areas  In  the  Nation.  They  have 


educated  their  children.  They  have  se- 
cured new  Industry  and  have  kept  the 
faith. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  think  of  the  crim- 
inals assaulting  citizens  on  our  streets 
with  impunity,  crowds  blocking  our  thor- 
oughfares    with     demonstrations     and 
marches,  mobs  burning  and  looting  in 
our  cities,  and  college  students  disrupt- 
ing education  In  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, a  sense  of  despair  creeps  over  me. 
Fortunately,  I  can  help  drive  it  away 
with  the  realization  that  in  the  Fourth 
District  of  Virginia  our  people,  with  few 
exceptions,  have  not  been  a  part  of  this 
dismal  spectacle  of  anarchy  and  irre- 
sponsibility. Then,  too,  I  recall  that  at 
the  beginning  of  this  decade,  TV  and  the 
press  pointed  to  one  of  the  counties  In 
our  district  as  the  symbol  of  southern 
racism   and  backwardness.   Prince  Ed- 
ward County  was  constantly  under  Are 
from  the  executive  and  judicial  branches 
of  the  Federal  Government  as  well  as  the 
press.  The  people  of  Prince  Edward  gen- 
erally chose  to  go  on  working  out  their 
problems  rather  than  answering  unfair 
criticism  from  outside.  The  results  can 
only  be  described  as  productive  and  pro- 
gressive to  a  commendable  degree. 

Prince  Edward  Academy  has  developed 
Into  an  exemplary  private  school  which 
has  served  as  a  model  for  many  other 
schools  throughout  the  South.  More  than 
80  percent  of  Its  graduating  class  this 
year  will  attend  college  and  prepare 
themselves  to  better  serve  our  society. 
The  academy  buildings  are  superior  to 
the  vast  majority  of  school  buildings  in 
the  entire  area.  A  large  and  accomplished 
band  gives  its  annual  concert  to  overflow 
audiences.  The  athletic  program  is  full, 
varied,  and  successful.  All  of  this  has  oc- 
curred despite  a  hostile  court  which  still 
denies  to  this  one  county  in  all  of  Vir- 
ginia access  to  tuition  grant  funds.  Civic 
spirit  is  the  answer  and  the  country 
should  take  note. 

What  newsmen  tried  to  picture  as  un- 
desirable has  attracted  through  Its  own 
efforts  multimillion-dollar  subsidiary 
plants  of  two  national  corporations,  and 
this  is  not  the  end.  Crime,  including 
juvenile  delinquency,  is  no  problem  at  all 
compared  to  the  rest  of  the  country, 
thanks  to  the  efficiency  of  town  and 
coimty  police  and  to  the  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility local  parents  instill  in  their 
children.  A  new  airport,  two  expanding 
colleges,  and  well-developed  recreational 
programs  are  among  the  many  things 
which  mark  this  community  as  progres- 
sive and  forward  looking.  The  responsi- 
bility and  cooperation  among  some  of  the 
colored  and  white  leaders  to  prevent 
lawlessness  and  disorder  demonstrates 
that  race  relations  in  Prince  Edward 
County  are  vastly  superior  to  some  of  the 
so-called  avant  garde  urban  communi- 
ties. Women  and  children  can  walk  down 
the  streets  with  a  sense  of  safety  un- 
known in  Washington.  D.C.,  or  New  York 
City. 

My  district  is  essentially  rural,  where 
people  are  close  to  the  soil  and  close  to 
each  other.  Presidential  commissions  are 
probing  the  causes  of  crime,  violence, 
juvenile  delinquency,  riots,  and  many 
other  modem  ills.  Instead  of  searching 
the  cities  to  find  out  why  these  things 


happen,  they  might  spend  some  time  in 
my  district  finding  out  why  they  do  not 
happen.  They  could  start  with  Prince 
Edward  County. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  the  editorial  entitled  "Real 
Revolutionaries." 

Real  Revolutionaries 
Pakmviuje,  Va. — The  restless  spirit  of  Co- 
lonial Virginia  thrives  In  Prince  Edward 
county,  and  where  historical  markers  remind 
a  traveler  that  General  Robert  E.  Lee  re- 
treated through  the  gentle  sloping  foothills 
of  the  Blue  Ridge,  the  citizens  of  this  fiercely 
independent  community  have  accomplished  a 
miracle. 

Just  south  of  the  meandering  Appomattox, 
between  Bush  and  Sandy  Creek  on  52  acres 
Is  burgeoning  Prince  Edward  Academy,  the 
county's  answer  to  the  forces  of  welfare 
statlsm  reaching  down  from  Washington. 

Nine  years  ago,  the  parents  of  1,200  Prince 
Edward  County  children,  through  the  Prince 
Edward  School  Foundation,  established  the 
Academy  rather  than  to  accept  the  fetters 
and  strictures  of  federal  regulation.  This 
obvious  successful  concept  of  individuality 
is  working  well  at  the  Academy,  where,  from 
this  rural  community  of  Parmvllle,  81  per- 
cent of  the  Class  of  1068  will  be  entering 
college  In  September.  It  Is  an  incredible 
percentage  of  graduates  seeking  higher  edu- 
cation, and  speaks  for  Itself  of  the  quality  of 
education  and  the  motivation  afforded 
Prince  Edward  Academy  students. 

Upper  School  students  are  guided  and 
taught  at  the  ratio  of  one  teacher  per  18 
pupils:  the  Lower  School  ratio  la  one  to  23. 
Quantitatively,  this  Is  about  20  per  cent  bet- 
ter than  standards  required  by  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

With  ferocious  vindlcttveness,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  ruled  that  of  all  the  private 
schools  in  the  state,  parents  sending  their 
children  to  this  private  academy  may  not 
receive  tuition  grants.  So  parents  must 
handle  tuition  fees  without  help.  Neverthe- 
less the  Independent  spirit  of  the  Academy's 
board  of  directors,  has  resulted  In  scholar- 
ship contributions  of  951,398  to  aid  those 
who  cannot  pay  the  full  amount  of  tuition. 
Presently,  that  fund  la  921,061  less  than  its 
requirement  for  the  coming  year,  and  con- 
tributions are  invited. 

The  Class  of  1968  raised  $1,000  this  year 
and  another  effort  raised  an  additional  $650. 
Thla  'do-it-yourself"  spirit  Is  typical  of 
the  community  and  In  turn  there  appeared 
on  the  Academy  campus  a  swimming  pool, 
an  athletic  field,  a  Ughted  basebaU  park, 
and  extensive  landscaping,  all  courtesy  of 
the  several  dvlc  clubs  of  the  county. 

At  a  time  when  the  nation  Is  watching 
segments  of  youth  destroy  academic  Icons 
without  something  of  value  to  replace  them, 
the  people  of  Prince  Edward  are  attempting 
to  smash  the  tentacles  of  federaUa  spreading 
across  the  land  by  replacing  control  of  the 
educational  process  through  Independent  ac- 
tion with  a  system  of  education  protected 
from  federal  rule  by  coercion. 

It  Is  spreading,  too,  fueled  by  rising  pub- 
lic resentment  against  bureaucratic  decrees 
which  are  destroying  the  public  school  sys- 
tems of  the  nation.  In  the  past  five  years, 
more  than  100  similarly  operated  schools 
have  been  organized  to  benefit  from  these 
concepts  of  Independence  and  Individuality 
cultivated   at   Prince   Edward   Academy. 

To  an  otiserver  beginning  a  series  of  visits 
around  the  state  during  this  commencement 
aeaaor,  this  is  the  kind  of  revolution  that 
began  In  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Burgesses 
In  WUUamsburg  and  achieved  reality  In 
Philadelphia. 

It  Is  a  rebellion  against  the  malignant 
growth  of  government  by  dlctatorahlp.  by 
executive  order,  and  by  leglslaUve  decree  of 
the  courta. 


June  19,  1968 


HUNGER:   AN  AMERICAN 
NATIONAL  EMERGENCY 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  13,  1968 
Mr  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  several 
decades,  political  theorists  and  astute 
observers  the  world  over  have  pointed 
out  that  those  nations  which  are  most 
voUnerable  to  takeover  by  Communist 
and  totalitarian  or  military  regimes  are 
those  whose  people  suffer  from  hunger, 
from  lack  of  education,  and  from  general 
hopelessness  concerning  their  condition. 
Wisely,  the  United  States  and  other 
developed  nations,  in  response  to  this 
observation,  has  provided  programs  de- 
signed to  bolster  the  economies  and  im- 
prove the  conditions  of  life  in  the  imder- 
developed  areas  of  the  globe.  The  Agency 
for  International  Development  even  has 
a  branch  program  called  the  war  on 
hunger  to  coordinate  our  food  assistance 
programs  for  foreign  peoples. 

Perhaps  not  so  wisely,  we  have  not  so 
far  grasped  the  scope  of  this  same  prob- 
lem within  our  own  borders.  Slowly,  over 
the  past  decade,  America  has  become 
aware  of  joblessness  in  its  midst.  We 
have  seen  growing  concern  with  imder- 
educated  and  imeducated  Americans — 
in  the  inner  cities  and  in  the  rural  areas 
of  many  States.  We  are  even  becoming 
aware  of  the  existence  of  hopelessness  in 
our  land  of  opportimity.  Families  in 
their  third  generation  of  dependence  on 
public  assistance  payments,  and  the 
widespread  news  coverage  of  the  Poor 
People's  March  have  brought  home  to 
msuiy  of  our  people  the  fact  that  not  all 
Americans  have  been  able  to  share  in 
the  great  opportimities  which  our  coun- 
try offers  the  great  majority  of  its  peo- 
ple. 

But  hunger?  Hunger,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
a  word  we  in  America  have  always  as- 
sociated with  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America.  Surely  in  our  land,  where  farm- 
ers are  paid  to  hold  back  production  of 
some  commodities  because  of  surpluses, 
there  could  be  no  hunger.  But  there  is 
hunger,  and  widespread  hunger,  here  in 
the  United  States. 

An  ongoing  exchange  of  charges  and 
countercharges  between  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting Co.  has  brought  this  fact  plainly 
before  the  American  people.  A  recent 
television  documentary  entitled  'Hunger 
in  America"  has  brought  htmdreds  of 
spontaneous  constituent  letters  to  my 
office  door.  Whether  the  specific  charges 
of  this  program,  or  the  denials  and  statis- 
tics of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
are  more  accurate  in  fact,  one  thing  is 
clear — there  is  an  alarming  number  of 
people  in  America  who  cannot  afford  to 
feed  themselves  and  their  children,  and 
an  even  greater  number  whose  daily  in- 
take of  food  does  not  even  approach  the 
quantity  or  quality  needed  to  sustain  a 
healthy  human  body. 

Another  fact  is  also  clear:  Tlie  anti- 
himger  programs  now  being  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
while  they  have  markedly  and  rapidly 
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improved  in  the  past  few  years,  are  not 
doing  the  job  that  must  be  done  to  elim- 
inate widespread  hunger.  It  is  hard 
to  be  impressed  with  figures  showing  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture's  efforts 
are  providing  more  and  more  millions 
of  people  with  more  and  more  nutritious 
food,  when  we  know  there  are  additional 
millions — millions— who  are  still  beyond 
the  reach  of  these  programs,  whose  chil- 
dren's stomachs  swell  with  himger  and 
malnutrition  as  much  as  those  of  young- 
sters shown  in  any  Peace  Corps  film  on 
hunger  abroad. 

Each  night  at  dinnertime,  American 
parents  caution  their  children  not  to 
waste  food  by  reminding  them  of  less 
fortunate  starving  peoples  in  India  or 
Armenia.  In  some  homes,  I  am  sure, 
children  reluctant  to  clean  their  plates 
are  now  cautioned  to  think  of  hungry 
children  in  Mississippi.  But  the  plain 
fact  is  that  there  are  hungry  children 
within  a  few  miles  of  every  dinner  table 
in  the  United  States. 


WHY    IS    THIS    a    federal    RESPONSIBILITY? 

Tliroughout  U.S.  history  each  man 
has  been  expected  to  be  the  provider  for 
his  own  family.  Good  food,  warm  clothes 
and  a  sturdy  home  were  the  rewaids  of 
hard  work— and  well  they  should  be.  In 
a  predominately  agricultural  society, 
those  whom  the  economy  could  not  em- 
ploy could  employ  themselves  by  growing 
food  for  the  family,  and  by  building  a 
home  and  weaving  cloth  for  self-suste- 
nance. But  this  is  not  always  possible  in 
the  urban  America  of  today.  Impover- 
ished city  dwellers  do  not  have  the  land 
or  resources  to  exercise  this  alternative 
of  years  past.  Even  poor  families  in  ru- 
ral areas  frequently  do  not  own  land, 
and  are  sometimes  subject  to  some 
landlord-imposed  controls  on  what  they 
may  grow. 

Our  highly  technical  society  is  based 
on  the  earning  and  possession  of 
money — the  procurer  of  all  goods  and 
services.  Those  who  cannot  work,  can- 
not earn.  But  this  does  not  mean  that 
they  and  their  families  should  be  left  to 
starve.  Those  who  can  work  but  refuse 
to  work  present  a  problem  more  relevant 
to  reform  in  our  welfare  laws. 

Hunger  is  unlike  other  responsibilities 
of  government,  its  solution  cannot  await 
long  and  drawn  out  deliberation  among 
various  levels  of  government  to  decide 
which  level  has  the  responsibility  to  deal 
with  the  problem,  before  action  is  taken. 
Himger  must  be  looked  upon  by  our  Gov- 
ernment as  It  is  looked  upon  by  Its  vic- 
tims— as  a  crisis  which  cannot  wait  until 
next  month,  or  even  until  tomorrow  for 
a  solution. 

As  a  stopgap  measure,  to  provide  in- 
stantly the  needed  expansion  in  our  food 
stamp  program,  I  have  introduced  a  bill 
which  provides  an  open-ended  author- 
ization for  the  food  stamp  program  be- 
ginning July  1,  1968.  Present  limitations 
on  spending  for  this  vital  program  have 
prevented  hundreds  of  coimties  which 
want  to  participate  from  doing  so.  Some 
have  been  waiting  since  the  end  of  1967 
to  begin  food  stamp  distribution.  Also, 
those  of  us  who  are  sponsoring  this  leg- 
islation urge  that  no  stringent  limit  on 
appropriations  for  the  program  be  al- 
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lowed  to  deny  food  to  himgry  people  who 
otherwise  could  be  fed  via  food  stamps. 
This  bDl  does  not  provide  an  overall 
or  long  range  solution,  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
does  Insure  that  until  we  can  reorganize, 
reassign  and  revitalize  our  antihunger 
effort,  millions  in  these  nonpartlclpating 
countries  can  be  fed. 

As  a  long  range  goal,  I  have  suggested 
that  we  carefully  consider  whether  the 
Agriculture  Department  is  the  appro- 
priate arm  of  the  Government  to  oixrate 
antihunger  programs.  There  are  many 
who  have  made  the  point  that  food  dis- 
tribution to  the  hungry  consumer,  and 
price  and  market  protection  for  the 
farmer  are  goals  which  at  times  run  at 
cross  purposes.  If  food  distribution  pro- 
grams are  dependent  on  surplus,  or  on 
market  conditions  to  too  great  an  ex- 
tent, then  the  goal  of  providing  an  ade- 
quate, nutritious  diet  to  the  hungry  may 
be  compromised. 

The  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
has  already  held  hearings  to  investigate 
the  effectiveness  of  the  USDA  programs. 
As  a  member  of  a  biparti.san  congres- 
sional group  studying  hunger,  I  .suggest 
that  ijerhaps  the  Department  ot  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  whose  goals, 
personnel,  and  experience  may  be  better 
suited  to  feeding  the  huncry,  should  be 
considered  as  an  heir  to  this  vital  effort. 
Its  responsibilities  in  the  area  of  health, 
particularly,  and  its  concern  with  the 
needs  of  children— the  most  tragic  vic- 
tims of  hunger  in  America— make  HEW 
worthy  of  consideration  for  long  range 
changes  in  our  antihunger  effort. 

The  Agriculture  Department,  Mr. 
Speaker,  has  both  expanded  and  im- 
proved its  offering  of  antihunger  pro- 
grams. It  has  markedly  increased  the 
number  and  quality  oi  food  commodities 
available  for  distributiOxi  under  the  com- 
modity distribution  program.  But,  ham- 
pered by  both  legislation,  local  wUling- 
ness  and  program  administration,  their 
improvement  has  not  come  fast  enough 
or  far  enough  to  achieve  a  satisfactory 
solution  to  the  problem  of  hunger. 

Hunger  is  an  American  national  emer- 
gency. It  must  be  treated  both  as  a 
national  problem,  with  the  accompany- 
ing Federal  initiative,  and  witli  emer- 
gency measures — so  that  the  next  meal 
and  not  the  next  generation  of  huiigry 
Americans  becomes  our  target. 


SENATOR   BOB    GRIFFIN:    ONE    OP 
THE  BEST 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFiELD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  19,  1968 
Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker  an 
old  friend  of  mine  and  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  more  than 
a  decade  has  moved  on  to  that  other  dis- 
tingtiished  body  where  he  is  rapidly  es- 
tablishing a  reputation  as  one  of  the 
most  able  of  our  U.S.  Senators. 

In  the  short  time  that  Bob  Griffin 
has  been  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate  he 
has  become  an  important  and  imposing 
national  figure,  a  man  whose  horizons 
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We  are  told  Uiat  society  U  to  blame  for 
noting,  looting,  burning  and  all  aorta  of  re- 
bellion agalnat  constituted  authority.  People 
are  unhappy  wUh  the  way  things  are  going, 
and  they  cant  be  blamed  U  they  show  it  by 
throwing  rocks,  setting  flree.  sniping  from 
roofs,  taking  what  they  want  from  stores, 
burning  their  country's  flag  or  taking  over 
university  campuses.  They  are  exercising 
their  right  of  freedom  of  expression. 

So.  the  diagnosis  Is  that  American  society 
Is  sick  and  It  should  take  all  the  blame.  The 
Idea  Is  repeated  and  embellished  all  over  the 
world. 

Sure,  there  are  faults  In  American  society. 
For  one  thing,  it  has  been  too  long  on  that 
psychiatrist's  couch  pitying  itself  It  ought 
to  get  up  and  go  to  work.  It  could  cure  some 
of  Its  troubles  if  It  quit  the  foolishness  of 
excusing  Its  unruly  members  for  the  troubles 
they  cause. 

We  do  not  need  new  laws  to  prevent  mur- 
ders, looting  and  burning.  We  need  to  enforce 
the  ones  we  have.  Society  would  be  much 
healthier  If  it  recognized  that  the  murderer 
Is  the  one  who  Is  guilty  of  murder,  the  rioters 
are  the  guilty  ones  in  riots,  the  looters  are  the 
ones  who  are  guilty  when  stores  are  looted 
and  arsonlsu  are  guilty  when  there  Is  arson. 
When  American  society  gets  back  to  mak- 
ing offenders — determined  by  Just  and  legal 
procedures — responsible  for  offenses  It  wUl 
have  gone  far  toward  recovery  from  Its  cur- 
rent Illness. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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REAL  REVOLUTIONARIES 


HON.  WATKINS  M.  ABBITT 

or  vnanriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  19.  1968 

Mr  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  ap- 
peared in  the  Times- Herald  of  Newport 
News.  Va..  on  Monday,  June  10.  1968, 
a  fine  editorial  commenting  generally  on 
Prince  Edward  County,  Va.,  and  par- 
ticularly on  the  Prince  Edward  Acad- 
emy, which  is  a  private  school. 

Some  of  you  may  have  forgotten,  but 
many  of  us  remember  the  tragic  deci- 
sion of  the  so-called  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  of  America  In  1954 
which  struck  a  body  blow  at  pubUc  ed- 
ucation in  America. 

The  Prince  Edward  County  School 
Board  was  one  of  the  litigants  in  this 
case.  The  white  people  of  Prince  Edward 
County  have  demonstrated  time  and 
again  the  same  courage  and  determina- 
tion and  wisdom  that  was  displayed  by 
our  Pounding  Fathers  who  wrought  out 
this  great  Nation  of  ours.  The  people 
of  that  county  are  a  progressive  people. 
They  believe  in  Americanism.  They  be- 
lieve in  the  private  enterprise  system 
and  Individual  initiative;  that  the  Oov- 
emment  never  was  intended  to  support 
the  people,  but  that  the  people  were  to 
support  the  Government  and  at  the 
same  time  provide  for  themselves. 

Many  prophets  of  gloom  and  doom 
predicted  that  Prince  Edward  County 
could  not  go  forward  because  of  Its  edu- 
cational system.  The  editorial  points  out 
cogently  how  false  this  was.  I  admire 
and  highly  commend  the  leaders  of 
Prince  Edward  County,  those  leaders  who 
have  guided  the  people  so  well  in  these 
perilous  and  hectic  days  since  1954.  They 
have  progressed  equally,  if  not  better, 
than  most  areas  In  the  Nation.  They  have 


educated  their  children.  They  have  se- 
cured new  Industry  and  have  kept  the 
faith. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  think  of  the  crim- 
inals assaulting  citizens  on  our  streets 
with  impunity,  crowds  blocking  our  thor- 
oughfares    with     demonstrations     and 
marches,  mobs  burning  and  looting  in 
our  cities,  and  college  students  disrupt- 
ing education  in  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, a  sense  of  despair  creeps  over  me. 
Fortunately,  I  can  help  drive  it  away 
with  the  realization  that  In  the  Fourth 
District  of  Virginia  our  people,  with  few 
exceptions,  have  not  been  a  part  of  this 
dismal  spectacle  of  anarchy  and  Irre- 
sponsibility. Then,  too,  I  recall  that  at 
the  beginning  of  this  decade,  TV  and  the 
press  fxjlnted  to  one  of  the  counties  In 
our  district  as  the  symbol  of  southern 
racism   and  backwardness.   Prince  Ed- 
ward County  was  constantly  under  Aire 
from  the  executive  and  Judicial  branches 
of  the  Federal  Government  as  well  as  the 
press.  The  people  of  Prince  Edward  gen- 
erally chose  to  go  on  working  out  their 
problems  rather  than  answering  unfair 
criticism  from  outside.  The  results  can 
only  be  described  as  productive  and  pro- 
gressive to  a  commendable  degree. 

Prince  Edward  Academy  has  developed 
Into  an  exemplary  private  school  which 
has  served  as  a  model  for  many  other 
schools  throughout  the  South.  More  than 
80  percent  of  its  graduating  class  this 
year  will  attend  college  and  prepare 
themselves  to  better  serve  our  society. 
The  academy  buildings  are  superior  to 
the  vast  majority  of  school  buildings  in 
the  entire  area.  A  large  and  accomplished 
band  gives  its  annual  concert  to  overflow 
audiences.  The  athletic  program  Is  full, 
varied,  and  successful.  All  of  this  has  oc- 
curred despite  a  hostile  court  which  still 
denies  to  this  one  county  In  all  of  Vir- 
ginia access  to  tuition  grant  funds.  Civic 
spirit  is  the  answer  and  the  country 
should  take  note. 

What  newsmen  tried  to  picture  as  un- 
desirable has  attracted  through  its  own 
efforts  multimillion-dollar  subsidiary 
plants  of  two  national  corporations,  and 
this  is  not  the  end.  Crime,  including 
juvenile  delinquency,  is  no  problem  at  all 
compared  to  the  rest  of  the  country, 
thanks  to  the  efficiency  of  town  and 
coimty  police  and  to  the  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility local  parents  instill  in  their 
children.  A  new  airport,  two  expanding 
colleges,  and  well-developed  recreational 
programs  are  among  the  many  things 
which  mark  this  community  as  progres- 
sive and  forward  looking.  The  responsi- 
bility and  cooperation  among  some  of  the 
colored  and  white  leaders  to  prevent 
lawlessness  and  disorder  demonstrates 
that  race  relations  in  Prince  Edward 
Coimty  are  vastly  superior  to  some  of  the 
so-called  avant  garde  urban  communi- 
ties. Women  and  children  can  walk  down 
the  streets  with  a  sense  of  safety  un- 
known in  Washington,  D.C.,  or  New  York 
City. 

My  district  is  essentlsJIy  rural,  where 
people  are  close  to  the  soil  and  close  to 
each  other.  Presidential  commissions  are 
probing  the  causes  of  crime,  violence, 
juvenile  delinquency,  riots,  and  many 
other  modem  ills.  Instead  of  searching 
the  cities  to  find  out  why  these  things 


happen,  they  might  spend  some  time  in 
my  district  finding  out  why  they  do  not 
happen.  They  could  start  with  Prince 
Edward  County. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  the  editorial  entitled  "Real 
Revolutionaries. ' ' 

Real  Revolutionaries 
Pakmvtlle.  Va. — The  restless  spirit  of  Co- 
lonial Virginia  thrives  In  Prince  Edward 
county,  and  where  historical  markers  remind 
a  traveler  that  General  Robert  E.  Lee  re- 
treated through  the  gentle  sloping  foothills 
of  the  Blue  Ridge,  the  citizens  of  this  fiercely 
Independent  community  have  accomplished  a 
miracle. 

Just  south  of  the  meandering  Appomattox, 
between  Bush  and  Sandy  Creek  on  52  acres 
Is  burgeoning  Prince  Edward  Academy,  the 
county's  answer  to  the  force*  of  welfare 
statlsm  reaching  down  from  Washington. 

Nine  years  ago,  the  parenta  of  1.200  Prince 
Edward  County  children,  through  the  Prince 
Edward  School  Foundation,  established  the 
Academy  rather  than  to  accept  the  fetters 
and  strictures  of  federal  regulation.  This 
obvious  successful  concept  of  Indlvlduallty 
U  working  well  at  the  Academy,  where,  from 
this  rural  community  of  FarmvlUe.  81  per- 
cent of  the  Class  of  1968  will  be  entering 
college  In  September.  It  U  an  incredible 
percentage  of  graduates  seeking  higher  edu- 
cation, and  speaks  for  Itself  of  the  quality  of 
education  and  the  motivation  afforded 
Prince  Edward  Academy  students. 

Upper  School  students  are  guided  and 
taught  at  the  ratio  of  one  teacher  per  18 
pupils:  the  Lower  School  ratio  Is  one  to  23. 
Quantitatively,  this  Is  about  20  per  cent  bet- 
ter than  standards  required  by  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

With  ferocious  vlndlctlveness,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  ruled  that  of  all  the  private 
schools  In  the  state,  parents  sending  their 
children  to  this  private  academy  may  not 
receive  tuition  grants.  So  parents  must 
handle  tuition  fees  without  help.  Neverthe- 
less the  Independent  spirit  of  the  Academy's 
board  of  directors,  has  resulted  In  scholar- 
ship contributions  of  $51,398  to  aid  those 
who  cannot  pay  the  full  amount  of  tuition. 
Presently,  that  fund  Is  (21,061  lees  than  Its 
requirement  for  the  coming  year,  and  con- 
tributions are  invited. 

The  Class  of  1968  raised  »1,000  this  year 
and  another  effort  raised  an  additional  (650. 
This  "do-it-yourself"  spirit  is  typical  of 
the  community  and  In  turn  there  a{^>eared 
on  the  Academy  campus  a  swimming  pool. 
an  athletic  field,  a  lighted  baseball  park, 
and  extensive  landscaping,  all  courtesy  of 
the  several  civic  clubs  of  the  county. 

At  a  time  when  the  nation  is  watching 
segments  of  youth  destroy  academic  icons 
without  something  of  value  to  replace  them, 
the  people  of  Prince  Edward  are  attempting 
to  smash  the  tentacles  of  federalla  spreading 
across  the  land  by  replacing  control  of  the 
educational  process  through  Independent  ac- 
tion with  a  system  of  education  protected 
from  federal  rule  by  coercion. 

It  Is  spreading,  too,  fueled  by  rising  pub- 
Uc resentment  against  bureaucratic  decrees 
which  are  destroying  the  public  school  sys- 
tems of  the  nation.  In  the  past  five  years, 
more  than  100  similarly  operated  schools 
have  been  organized  to  benefit  from  these 
concepts  of  lndep>endence  and  Individuality 
cultivated   at  Prince   Edward  Academy. 

To  an  observer  beginning  a  series  of  visits 
around  the  state  during  this  commencement 
seaaop,  this  is  the  kind  of  revolution  that 
began  In  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Burgesses 
in  Williamsburg  and  achieved  reality  in 
Philadelphia. 

It  is  a  rebellion  against  the  malignant 
growth  of  government  by  dictatorship,  by 
executive  order,  and  by  legislative  decree  of 
the  courts. 


June  19,  1968 


HUNGER:   AN  AMERICAN 
NATIONAL  EMERGENCY 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  13,  1968 


Mr.  HORTON.  Mr  Speaker,  for  several 
decades,  political  theorists  and  astute 
observers  the  world  over  have  pointed 
out  that  those  nations  which  are  most 
vulnerable  to  takeover  by  Communist 
and  totalitarian  or  military  regimes  are 
those  whose  people  suffer  from  hunger, 
from  lack  of  education,  and  from  general 
hopelessness  concerning  their  condition. 
Wisely,  the  United  States  and  other 
developed  nations.  In  response  to  this 
obser\'ation,  has  provided  programs  de- 
signed to  bolster  the  economies  and  im- 
prove the  conditions  of  life  in  the  under- 
developed areas  of  the  globe.  The  Agency 
for  International  Development  even  has 
a  branch  program  called  the  war  on 
hunger  to  coordinate  our  food  assistance 
programs  for  foreign  peoples. 

Perhaps  not  so  wisely,  we  have  not  so 
far  grasped  the  scope  of  this  same  prob- 
lem within  our  own  borders.  Slowly,  over 
the  i>ast  decade,  America  has  become 
aware  of  joblessness  in  its  midst.  We 
have  seen  growing  concern  with  under- 
educated  and  imeducated  Americans — 
in  the  inner  cities  and  in  the  raral  areas 
of  many  States.  We  are  even  t>ecoming 
aware  of  the  existence  of  hopelessness  in 
our  land  of  opportunity.  Families  In 
their  third  generation  of  dependence  on 
public  assistance  payments,  and  the 
widespread  news  coverage  of  the  Poor 
People's  March  have  brought  home  to 
many  of  our  people  the  fact  that  not  all 
Americans  have  been  able  to  share  in 
the  great  opportunities  which  our  coun- 
try offers  the  great  majority  of  its  peo- 
ple. 

But  himger?  Hunger,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
a  word  we  in  America  have  always  as- 
sociated with  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America.  Surely  in  our  land,  where  farm- 
ers are  paid  to  hold  back  production  of 
some  commodities  because  of  surpluses, 
there  could  be  no  hunger.  But  there  is 
hunger,  and  widespread  hunger,  here  in 
the  United  States. 

An  ongoing  exchange  of  charges  and 
coimtercharges  between  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting Co.  has  brought  this  fact  plainly 
before  the  American  people.  A  recent 
television  docimientary  entitled  "Hunger 
in  America"  has  brought  hvmdreds  of 
spontaneous  constituent  letters  to  my 
office  door.  Whether  the  specific  charges 
of  this  program,  or  the  denials  and  statis- 
tics of  the  Department  of  Agrlctature, 
are  more  accurate  in  fact,  one  thing  is 
clear — there  Is  an  alarming  number  of 
people  in  America  who  cannot  afford  to 
feed  themselves  and  their  children,  and 
an  even  greater  number  whose  daily  in- 
take of  food  does  not  even  approach  the 
qu3mtity  or  quality  needed  to  sustain  a 
healthy  human  bodj'. 

Another  fact  is  also  clear:  Tl^  anti- 
himger  programs  now  being  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  Agricultiu'e, 
while  they  have  markedly  and  rapidly 
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improved  in  the  past  few  years,  are  not 
doing  the  job  that  must  be  done  to  elim- 
inate widespread  hunger.  It  is  hard 
to  be  impressed  with  figures  showing  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture's  efforts 
are  providing  more  and  more  millions 
of  people  with  more  and  more  nutritious 
food,  when  we  know  there  are  additional 
millions — millions — who  are  still  beyond 
the  reach  of  these  programs,  whose  chil- 
dren's stomachs  swell  with  himger  and 
malnutrition  as  much  as  those  of  young- 
sters shown  in  any  Peace  Corps  film  on 
hunger  abroad. 

Each  night  at  dinnertime.  American 
parents  caution  their  children  not  to 
waste  food  by  reminding  them  of  less 
fortunate  starving  peoples  in  India  or 
Armenia.  In  some  homes,  I  am  sure, 
children  reluctant  to  clean  their  plates 
are  now  cautioned  to  think  of  hungry 
children  in  Mississippi.  But  the  plain 
fact  is  that  there  are  himgry  children 
within  a  few  miles  of  every  dinner  table 
in  the  United  States. 


WHY    IS    THIS    A    FEDERAL    RESrONSIBILrTY? 

Throughout  U.S.  history  each  man 
has  been  expected  to  be  the  provider  for 
his  own  family.  Good  food,  warm  clothes 
and  a  sturdy  home  were  the  rewaids  of 
hard  work— and  well  they  should  be.  In 
a  predominately  agricultural  society, 
those  whom  the  economy  could  not  em- 
ploy could  employ  themselves  by  growing 
food  for  the  family,  and  by  building  a 
home  and  weaving  cloth  for  self-suste- 
nance. But  this  is  not  always  possible  in 
the  urban  America  of  today.  Impover- 
ished city  dwellers  do  not  have  the  land 
or  resources  to  exercise  this  alternative 
of  years  pa.st.  Even  poor  families  in  ru- 
ral areas  frequently  do  not  own  land, 
and  are  sometimes  subject  to  some 
landlord-imposed  controls  on  what  they 
may  grow. 

Our  highly  technical  society  is  based 
on  the  earning  and  possession  of 
money — the  procurer  of  all  goods  and 
services.  Those  who  cannot  work,  can- 
not earn.  But  this  does  not  mean  that 
they  and  their  families  should  be  left  to 
starve.  Those  who  can  work  but  refuse 
to  work  present  a  problem  more  relevant 
to  reform  in  our  welfare  laws. 

Himger  is  unlike  other  responsibilities 
of  government,  its  solution  cannot  await 
long  and  drawn  out  deliberation  among 
various  levels  of  government  to  decide 
which  level  has  the  responsibility  to  deal 
with  the  problem,  before  action  is  taken. 
Himger  must  be  looked  ipon  by  our  Gov- 
ernment as  It  is  looked  upon  by  its  vic- 
tims— as  a  crisis  which  cannot  wait  until 
next  month,  or  even  until  tomorrow  for 
a  solution. 

As  a  stopgap  measure,  to  provide  in- 
stantly the  needed  expansion  in  our  food 
stamp  program,  I  have  introduced  a  bill 
which  provides  an  open-ended  author- 
ization for  the  food  stamp  program  be- 
ginning July  1,  1968.  Present  limitations 
on  spending  for  this  vital  program  have 
prevented  hundreds  of  counties  which 
want  to  participate  from  doing  so.  Some 
have  been  waiting  since  the  end  of  1967 
to  begin  food  stamp  distribution.  Also, 
those  of  us  who  are  sponsoring  this  leg- 
islation urge  that  no  stringent  limit  on 
appropriations  for  the  program  be  al- 
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lowed  to  deny  food  to  hungry  people  who 
otherwise  could  be  fed  via  food  stamps. 
This  bQl  does  not  provide  an  overall 
or  long  range  solution,  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
does  Insure  that  until  we  can  reorganize, 
reassign  and  revitalize  our  antihunger 
effort,  millions  in  these  nonparticlpating 
countries  can  be  fed. 

As  a  long  range  goal,  I  have  suggested 
that  we  carefully  consider  whether  the 
Agriculture  Department  is  the  appro- 
priate arm  of  the  Government  to  operate 
antihunger  programs.  There  are  many 
who  have  made  the  point  that  food  dis- 
tribution to  the  hungry  con.sumer.  and 
price  and  market  protection  for  the 
farmer  are  goals  which  at  times  run  at 
cross  purposes.  If  food  distribution  pro- 
grams are  dependent  on  surplus,  or  on 
market  conditions  to  too  great  an  ex- 
tent, then  the  goal  of  providing  an  ade- 
quate, nutritious  diet  to  the  hungry  may 
be  compromised. 

The  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
has  already  held  hearings  ud  investigate 
the  effectiveness  of  the  USDA  programs. 
As  a  member  of  a  bipartisan  congres- 
sional group  studying  hunger,  I  suggest 
that  perliaps  the  Department  ot  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  whose  goals, 
personnel,  and  experience  may  be  better 
suited  to  feeding  the  hunciry,  should  be 
considered  as  an  heir  to  this  vital  effort. 
Its  responsibilities  in  the  area  of  health, 
particularly,  and  its  concern  with  the 
needs  of  children— the  most  tragic  vic- 
tims of  hunger  in  America— make  HEW 
worthy  of  consideration  for  long  range 
changes  in  our  antihunger  effort. 

The  Agriculture  Department,  Mr. 
Speaker,  has  both  expanded  and  im- 
proved its  offering  of  antihunger  pro- 
grams. It  has  markedly  increased  the 
number  and  quality  of  food  commodities 
available  for  distribution  under  the  com- 
modity distribution  program.^  But.  ham- 
pered by  ixjth  legislation,  local  willing- 
ness and  program  administration,  their 
improvement  has  not  come  fast  enough 
or  far  enough  to  achieve  a  satisfactory 
solution  to  the  problem  of  hunger. 

Hunger  is  an  American  national  emer- 
gency. It  must  be  treated  both  as  a 
national  problem,  with  the  accompany- 
ing Federal  initiative,  and  with  emer- 
gency measures — so  that  the  next  meal 
and  not  the  next  generation  of  hungry 
Americans  becomes  our  target. 


SENATOR   BOB    GRIFFIN:    ONE    OF 
THE  BEST 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEI4TATIVES 

V/cdnesday.  June  19,  1968 
Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker  an 
old  friend  of  mine  and  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  more  than 
a  decade  has  moved  on  to  that  other  dis- 
tinguished t)ody  where  he  is  rapidly  es- 
tablishing a  reputation  as  one  of  the 
most  able  of  our  U.S.  Senators. 

In  the  short  time  that  Bob  Griffin 
has  been  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate  he 
has  become  an  important  and  imposing 
national  figure,  a  man  whose  horizons 
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are  expanding  and  whose  limits  are  still 
unknown. 

Like  myself,  a  great  many  of  his  col- 
leagues recognized  long  ago  that  Boa 
GRirriN  had  all  the  makings  of  one  of 
the  great  ones.  So  It  Is  not  surprising  that 
he  Is  receiving  widespread  COTnmenda- 
tion  throughout  the  country.  A  sample 
of  that  afQrmatlon  and  praise  Is  con- 
tained In  the  following  editorial  which 
appeared  recently  in  the  Pontlac  Press, 
a  newspaper  located  in  Pontlac,  Mich., 
and  serving  my  congressional  district.  I 
commend  It  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

niSHMAN  GtvxN  High   Mauu  in  Ezactino 

Sknatokial  Test 

**  time  pcuses.  we  hear  an  increasing 
number  of  (avorable  reports  on  Michigan's 
new  Senator — Robert  Grlffln. 

Senator  OrllBn  U  slowly  working  himself 
Into  the  role  of  one  of  the  Important  Hgures 
In  the  world's  greateat  legislative  body.  He 
has  to  serve  a  freshman  apprenticeship  of 
sorto.  Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  that. 
Brother  .Senators  make  absolutely  certain 
no  one  escapes  the  tradlUons  of  this  distin- 
guished and  powerful  body. 

But  during  the  period  of  servility  and  sub- 
servience, they  are  shrewdly  appraised  and 
graded  by  cautious  brethren  and  by  their 
consutuents  back  home.  Senator  Grlffln  Is 
passing  both  tests  admirably.  When  a  line 
of  acUon  arises  with  which  he  U  in  accord 
the  Wolverine  digs  in  solidly  and  helps  make 
things  move  In  the  dlrecUon  he  favors.  His 
Washington  experience  helps  mightily  He 
will  never  bog  down  or  descend  to  the  •me 
too"  level.  Senator  Grlffln  Is  also  rightly  self 
assertive. 

As  time  passes,  I  believe  this  fledgling  In 
the  Senate  will  move  onward  Into  the  most 
influential  and  powerful  circles.  Apparently 
he  Is  desUned  to  emerge  as  one  of  the  lead- 
ers and  motivating  influences  in  shaping 
and  formulaUng  party,  national  and  Inter- 
national policies. 

Michigan  did  well  when  she  sent  this 
capable,  energetic  and  stout-hearted  man  to 
represent  the  Wolverine  Commonwealth  In 
Washington  In  this  capacity  He  brings  back 
pleasant  memories  of  Senator  Arthur  Van- 
denberg  who  was  one  of  the  two  or  thre« 
most  Influential  men  In  all  Congreas  over 
an  extended  period  of  time. 

The  Press  breaks  Into  applause  for  this 
new  Senator. 
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cently  appointed  by  the  President  as 
Chairman  of  the  National  Commission 
on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Vio- 
lence. It  has  occurred  to  me  that  my  fel- 
low colleagues  might  find  his  address  of 
special  interest. 

Dr.  Eisenhowers  lucid  and  challenging 
address  appears  below : 

The  Modekn  rMPXRATrvx 
(Commencement  address  by  MUton  S.  Elsen- 
hower.   Kent    State    University.    June    8. 
1968) 

I  am  delighted  to  visit  Kent  SUte  Univer- 
sity again,  and  am  proud  to  take  part  In  your 
1968  commencement  ceremony.  But  In  all 
candor  I  must  confess  at  once  that  If  you 
expect  from  me  a  typical  commencement  ad- 
dress you  win  be  disappointed.  Traditionally, 
a  speaker  on  such  an  occasion  is  supposed 
to  suf^gest  to  you  candidates  for  degrees  spe- 
clHcally  how  you  can  cope  with  the  complex 
problems  you  will  face  as  you  assume  the  ob- 
ligations of  citizenship. 

The  problems  are  obvious.  The  answers  are 
elusive.  Indee'1,  I  knew  the  answers  much 
better,  more  surely,  at  the  time  of  my  own 
graduation  than  I  do  now. 

My  difficulty,  which  perhaps  you  will  come 
to  share.  Is  that  changes — basic  changes — are 
so  numerous  and  rapid  In  our  society  as  to 
confound  me,  along  with  the  wisest  and  most 
sophisticated  among  us.  Our  hands  are  being 
made  obsolete  by  machines,  our  minds 
hypnotized  by  computers  and  formulae,  our 
consciousness  depersonalized  by  axitomatlon, 
and  our  perspective  shattered  by  world 
events. 

More  changes  have  occurred  In  the  United 
States  In  the  past  century  than  In  any  prior 
period  and.  I  am  Inclined  to  think,  than  In 
all  of  previous  history.  Indeed,  In  my  rela- 
tively short  life-time,  I  have  witnessed  most 
of  these  changes  and  often  have  been  bewil- 
dered by  them.  It  would  be  a  man  of  great 
self-assurance  who  felt  he  understood  all 
of  their  Implications. 

n 
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THE  MODERN  IMPERATIVE 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  19.  1968 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  ex- 
tremely proud  to  be  able  to  say  that 
Kent  State  University  is  located  within 
my  congressional  district.  This  school, 
under  the  direction  and  guidance  of  its 
outstanding  president,  Dr.  Robert  I. 
White,  its  aggressive  faculty  with  full 
cooperation  of  its  board  of  tnistees.  has 
grown  In  the  last  decade  to  be  one  of 
the  largest  and  finest  universities  in 
America. 

On  the  occasion  of  Kent  State  Uni- 
versity's 55th  spring  commencement.  Dr. 
Milton  S.  Elsenhower,  president  emeritus 
of  Johns  Hopkins  University  and  former 
president  of  Pennsylvania  State  Univer- 
sity and  Kansas  State  University,  deliv- 
ered the  commencement  address. 

Since  Dr.  Milton  Elsenhower  was  re- 


Occaslonally.  when  I  contemplate  this 
bewildering  era.  I  reflect  upon  an  earlier 
time  and  indulge  In  the  luxury  of  nostalgia. 
Then  I  see  In  the  sleepy  town  of  Abilene. 
Kansas  a  cozy  white  house,  surrounded  by 
colorful  hollyhocks,  a  flourishing  orchard, 
and  a  generous  vegetable  garden.  My  brothers 
and  I  sit  on  the  front  porch  in  rocking  chairs 
observing  the  drift  of  the  seasons  and  the 
passing  of  the  small  segment  of  the  world 
we  know.  There  Is  no  war,  no  domestic  tur- 
moil, no  protest  marches,  no  campus  sit-ins, 
no  complex  problems  to  bother  us.  We,  like 
others  of  our  town,  are  Isolated.  Our  commu- 
nity Is  self-contained  economically,  physi- 
cally, socially.  We  have  not  heard  of  world 
Interdependence.  All  Is  peaceful  and  we  are 
quite  content. 

But  the  essence  of  nostalgia  Is  an  aware- 
ness that  what  has  been  will  never  be  again. 
The  streams  of  history  may  be  likened  to 
the  ceaseless  flow  of  a  giant  river.  Man  can 
work  with  the  river,  building  dams  and  dikes, 
seeking  to  have  Its  enormous  energy  serve  the 
good  of  man  rather  than  to  destroy.  But  he 
cannot  stop  the  waters  from  reaching  the 
ocean.  So  It  Is  with  the  currents  of  history 
which  In  our  time  have  reached  flood  stage. 

Most  of  my  age  have  witnessed  those  raging 
currents  with  astonishment,  often  in  con- 
fusion and  with  serious  misgivings. 

In  Abilene,  we  had  rude  awakenings  as  we 
came  to  understand  the  nature  and  hazards 
of  modern  change. 

We  had  supposed  that  our  economic  wel- 
fare depended  solely  upon  weather  conducive 
to  crop  growth  and  upon  hard  work,  but 
suddenly  despite  perfect  weather  and  efficient 
work,  we  found  our  farmers  going  broke  be- 
cause Italy  raised  Ite  tariff  on  wheat  and 
later  because  Britain  devalued   the  pound. 


Soon,  and  not  related  to  our  difficulty,  the 
United  States  suffered  Its  worst  depression. 
Abllene's  economic  self-containment — and 
that  of  the  nation  too — was  shattered. 

Our  physical  Isolation  also  disappeared.  I 
was  a  freshman  in  high  school  before  I  ven- 
tured so  far  away  as  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  down  the  Union 
Pacific  tracks:  alone  I  had  serious  nUsglvlngs 
on  that  strange  trip,  and  when  I  got  off  the 
train  I  was  sure  Kansas  City  was  the  largest 
metropolitan  area  in  the  world  and  quite 
possibly  a  den  of  Iniquity.  But  In  a  few  years 
thereafter  I  was  travelling  to  most  nations 
of  the  world,  with  greater  physical  comfort, 
less  fear  of  the  unknown,  and  In  not  much 
more  time  than  I  experienced  on  that  first 
trip  away  from  Ablllne. 

And  our  social  self-containment  was  vi- 
ciously destroyed,  for  we  of  Ablllne  found 
ourselves  in  one  world  war  caused,  not  seem- 
ingly by  anything  we  of  my  town  had  done, 
but  by  an  explosion  In  the  Balkans:  In  a  few 
years  we  were  In  another  conflict,  due  to  an 
Infamy  at  Pearl  Harbor  and  the  Insane  am- 
bitions of  a  corporal  In  Germany. 

So  we  were  forced  to  recognize  that  the 
streams  of  events  were  toward  the  unifica- 
tion of  our  world,  a  unification  which,  to  suc- 
ceed, required  genuine  Intercultural  under- 
standing Juridical  equality  of  nations,  mu- 
tuality m  human  relations,  and  a  global  will- 
ingness to  forego  lesser  and  more  selfish  pur- 
poses In  order  to  concentrate  successfully  on 
the  transcendent  goals  of  positive  peace  and 
rising  levels  of  well-being  for  all,  wherever 
they  lived,  whatever  their  color,  nationality, 
or  basic  philosophy. 

This  was  an  historical  Imperative  con- 
fronting us — as  promising  as  life  Itself  and  as 
Inevitable  as  death.  But  unhappily,  we,  as 
human  beings,  were  not  ready  for  this  Im- 
perative. 

Changes  In  every  circumstance  of  life  have 
accelerated,  but  human  attitudes  have  re- 
mained generally  Inflexible.  And  so,  In  most 
of  this  century,  the  world  has  lived  In 
chaotic  revolution  of  manifold  phases  and 
significance. 

m 
At  the  core  of  revolutionary  change  are 
science  and  technology,  In  which  change  Is 
so  rapid  as  to  confound  all  but  the  most 
sophisticated.  When  I  was  a  youngster,  there 
was  not  a  single  Industrial  research  labora- 
tory In  the  United  States.  Fundamental  re- 
search In  our  universities  was  In  its  Infancy. 
Now,  we  are  essentially  dominated  by  scien- 
tific and  technological  developments.  Ninety 
percent  of  all  scientists  who  ever  lived  are 
alive  today.  Their  achievements  are  monu- 
mental. Human  knowledge  doubles  every  ten 
years.  Indeed,  In  a  single  year,  biological  and 
physical     scientists     alone     publish     nearly 
1.400,000  books,  monographs,  and  technical 
articles,  and  the  new  knowledge  Is  put  Into 
use  almost  instantly.  Thus,  eighty  percent  of 
the  drugs  administered  In  our  hospitals  to- 
day were  unknown  a  decade  ago.  and  half 
the  products  of  some  of  our  leading  Indus- 
tries have  been  conceived  In  industrial  re- 
search laboratories  In  the  last  fifteen  years. 
But  the  most  dramatic  example  Is  In  the  field 
of  national  security.  For  thousands  of  years 
a  weapon  system  was  valid  for  five  hundred 
years.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  a  system  was  good  for  fifty  years. 
Now  the  most  sophisticated  elements  of  the 
system  are  essentially  obsolete  In  five  years. 
Science  and  technology,  penetrating  atoms 
and  genes,  exploring  space,  and  mechanizing 
civilizations,  are  changing  how  we  work,  how 
we  organize,  how  we  think  and  how  we  live. 
They  are  profoundly  affecting  our  relations 
with  other  free  nations,  dominating  our  re- 
lations with  the  center  of  International  com- 
munism and  Insistently  posing  the  critical 
question  of  our  time :  Will  expanding  knowl- 
edge and  powerful  new  instruments  lead  us  to 
the  Golden  Age  which  has  eluded  man  since 
creation,  or  to  mutual  annihilation? 
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Science,  with  all  its  wonders,  does  not 
supply  the  answer.  Science  tells  us  what  la 
possible,  not  what  is  rl^t.  Science  tell*  u« 
what  we  can  do,  not  what  we  should  do. 
The  answer  lies  not  with  scientific  man,  but 
with  all  of  us — with  social  man. 

A  significant  sub-element  In  modem  tech- 
nological change  Involvee  modern  transpor- 
tation, buttressed  by  world-wide  Instanta- 
neous communication.  These  have  shrunk 
the  earth,  brought  peoples  closer  together. 
They  have  enhanced  economic  interdepend- 
ence, so  much  so  that  today  the  plants  in 
our  great  industrial  empire  would  cease  to 
belch  smoke  and  millions  would  be  out  of 
work  if  we  could  not  import  vital  primary 
commodities  from  sixty  different  nations 
and,  in  payment,  could  not  ship  to  them  and 
others  vast  quantities  of  food,  fibre,  and 
manufactured  goods. 

And,  needless  to  say,  economic  interde- 
pendence has  made  essential  solid  and  de- 
pendable political  and  human  relations.  But 
here  Is  the  rub !  The  Imperative  has  come  too 
soon.  It  has  preceded  mental  prep.iratlon  for 
it.  Most  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  grossly 
misunderstand  the  United  States— its  social 
structure,  its  philosophy,  its  global  purpioses. 
And  our  conceptions  of  others  are  not  much 
more  valid  than  theirs  Of  us.  So,  too,  often, 
decisions,  profoundly  important  decisions,  are 
made  by  us  and  otlier  nations  not  on  the 
basis  of  what  really  is,  but  on  the  basis  of 
what,  in  prejudice  and  ignorance,  people 
think  It  is.  While  understanding  would  not 
itself  guarantee  the  peaceful  conditions 
modern  life  demands,  it  is  surely  true  that 
there  will  not  be  positive  peace  without  bet- 
ter mutual  understanding  than  now  prevails. 
Concurrently  with  these  measurable 
changes,  and  partly  because  of  them — all,  I 
emphasize  within  one  short  lifetime — a  hu- 
man revolution  has  suddenly  arisen  to  con- 
found and  haunt  us.  We  are  most  familiar 
with  the  philosophic  conflict  between  East 
and  West.  But  in  Latin  America,  where  for 
centuries  a  few  lived  midst  fabulous  riches 
while  oceans  of  illiterates  lived  in  squalor, 
there  is  at  this  moment  the  danger  of  massive 
revolt.  The  question  is  whether  it  will  be 
bloody  or  characterized  by  rapid,  democratic, 
social  change.  Radio  and  television,  modest 
products  of  the  scientific  revolution,  have 
reached  the  minds  of  the  masses  who  cannot 
read  but  can  see  and  hear.  So,  overnight,  they 
have  come  to  understand  that  human  degra- 
dation is  neither  universal  nor  inevitable. 
After  a  long  sleep,  giants  in  Latin  America, 
and  in  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  and  the  Far 
East  are  awake,  angrily  shaklnj;  the  archaic 
social  structures  that  have  oppressed  them. 

Already  they  have  all  but  eliminated  Im- 
perialism In  the  free  world,  thus  reversing 
several  hundred  years  of  history  for  European 
nations,  about  fifty  years  for  us.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  change  In  the  free  world,  merit- 
ing applause,  has  been  paralleled  by  the  de- 
velopment of  a  new,  more  \-lciotis  imperialism 
In  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Par  East,  Involv- 
ing a  third  of  the  three  billion  persons  who 
inhabit  the  earth. 

These  manifold  and  other  rapidly-moving 
historic  forces  are  forcing  us  to  the  very 
brink  of  critical  decision  at  a  time,  as  I  have 
said,  when  the  minds  of  men  are  not  prepared 
to  cast  out  prejudice  and  to  reason  together 
m  mutual  understandl:^  and  mutual  respect. 
As  I  seek  to  shape  my  own  views,  I  honestly 
at  moments  would  welcome  a  rettirn  to  the 
isolation,  contentment,  and  certainties  of  my 
youth.  Of  course  I  know  the  futility  of  such 
passing  thoughts.  So  I  try  to  consider  things 
as  they  now  are  and.  without  implying  any 
criticism  of  any  specific  action  now  under 
way,  I  must  in  candor  say  I  am  persuaded 
that  the  time  is  here  when  we  should  reap- 
praise our  posture  and  our  methods  In  the 
world. 
Since  World  War  II,  four  national  admlnls- 
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tratlons  have  adhered  to  the  policy  of  oppos- 
ing the  coercive  spread  of  communism.  This 
Is  defended  on  moral  grounds.  But  I  am  con- 
vinced the  policy  Is  doomed  to  ultimate  fail- 
ure unless  other  free  nations  Join  us  in  every 
critical  situation  in  the  application  of  tms 
policy.  1  believe  that  the  achievement  of  a 
dependable  alliance,  confederation,  or  trans- 
natlon,"il  compact  is  the  most  important 
single  obligation  upon  statesmen  at  this  mo- 
ment. 

I  am  also  persuaded  that  foreign  aid,  as 
v/e  have  conceived  and  practiced  it  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  is  little  more  than  a 
palliative,  sometimes  self-defeating.  But, 
given  consistent  concerted  action  by  all  free 
nations  and  especially  the  Industrial  nations, 
I  can  foresee  a  successful  check  upon  im- 
perialistic communism,  and  a  type  of  foreign 
aid,  multllaterally  financed  and  administer- 
ed, that  will  help  the  peoples  of  the  less  ad- 
vanced nations  gradually  improve  their  well- 
being  in  a  world  of  assured  security. 

Where  do  we  begin?  Highest  priority.  In 
.iny  reappraisal  of  our  posture  and  methods, 
must  in  my  judgment  begin  with  power: 
Peace  wherever  it  exists — in  Ohio,  in  the 
United  States,  or  in  the  larger  world  around 
us — is  partly  Ihe  product  of  power.  No  one 
nation  possesses  sufficient  power  to  enforce 
global  peace,  nor  would  its  exercise  by  a 
single  power,  even  If  possessed  in  abundance, 
be  acceptable  to  others.  So  we  must,  I  sug- 
gest, moderate  preconceptions  about  absolute 
sovereignty  and  address  ourselves  to  the 
methods  by  which  nations,  all  believing  in 
human  dignity,  mutuality  in  human  rela- 
tions, and  the  free  choice  of  peoples,  may 
pool  their  power,  or  create  new  power,  to  en- 
force global  peace.  This  has  been  achieved  to 
a  limited  extent  by  the  United  Nations  and 
by  NATO.  Tlie  need  now  is  to  expand  the 
NATO  concept — which  is  transnational  rather 
than  multi-national— to  all  free  nations  and. 
eventually,  to  every  covtntry  of  the  world. 

This  negative  approach — for  that  is  obvi- 
ously what  it  is— must  yield  us  the  time, 
so  desperately  needed  by  men  everywhere  to 
foster  education  and  genuine  mutual  under- 
standing: to  Improve  health  and  increase 
productivity;  to  develop  more  enlightened 
trade,  aid  and  credit  relationships;  to  banish 
discrimination  everywhere;  to  do  all  the 
multitude  of  things  which  must  be  done  to 
build  the  positive  peace  that  will  give  peo- 
ples everywhere  the  assurance  of  a  better  life 
with  dignity,  Justice,  and  equality. 

This  Is.  as  one  statesman  has  said,  the 
centiuy  of  the  common  man.  Tlie  valid  as- 
pirations of  the  oceans  of  common  peoples 
of  all  nationalities,  colors,  religions  and  cir- 
cumstances, can  be  achieved  only  in  a  world 
at  peace.  The  common  peoples  of  East  and 
West,  of  the  advanced  and  underdeveloped 
nations.  Instinctively  want  to  live  In  a  world 
free  of  conflict:  but  governments,  influenc- 
ing the  thinking  of  citizens,  stubbornly  cling 
to  the  outmoded  strategy  of  competitive 
power,  thus  dangerously  postponing  accept- 
ance of  the  modern  imperative. 


Tlie  awesome  task  In  the  years  ahead,  then. 
Is  to  establish  and  preserve  the  peace  until 
the  mind  of  man  is  ready  to  accept  the 
historical  imperative. 

Can  we  do  it?  Or  I  should  ask,  "Can  you 
do  it?"  For  this  is  the  dubious  legacy  that 
my  generation  makes  to  yours. 

There  Is  a  frightening  irony  at  work  here. 
The  very  scientific  revolution  that  has 
created  the  imperative,  that  has  provided 
mankind  with  the  means  to  a  Golden  Age 
of  Peace  and  Plenty,  is  at  the  same  time  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  your  achieving  this 
objective. 

As  individual  citizens  you  will  find  It  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  understand  and  cope 
with  the  Incredibly  complex  problems  that 
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an  onrushlng  era  is  creating.  How  can  you 
be  expected  to  understand  all  the  facts,  c,r- 
cumstances.  and  complexities  of  such  vital 
Issues  as  the  depersonalization  of  automa- 
tion, the  disarray  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance, 
the  threatening  conflicts  caused  by  divided 
nationals,  the  population  explosion,  the 
dangers  of  catastrophic  war  born  of  sheer 
religious  differences,  imbalances  In  interna- 
tional payments,  space  exploration,  urban 
blight,  civil  rlghU,  and  burgeoning  crime? 
How,  Indeed,  can  you  expect  your  elected 
representatives  to  know  enough  about  all  of 
them  to  act  wisely? 

These  are  problems  compounded  exponen- 
tially by  the  knowledge  explosion  and  the 
population  explosion,  and  we  have  no  in- 
fallible precedents  lor  dealing  with  these 
unique  and  profound  forces. 

This  situation  can  easily  lead  to  apathy 
and  a  sense  of  despair.  Five  years  ago  I  said: 
"There  is  a  dangerous  myth  abroad  in  this 
land  that  an  ordinary  citizen  can  do  nothing 
to  influence  the  destiny  of  his  country  and 
world.  I  have  not  decided  whether  this  is  a 
rationalization  or  an  epitaph." 

But  now,  only  five  years  later,  apathy  is 
being  replaced  by  mass  protest.  Too  often 
mass  protest,  by  accident  or  design,  becomes 
the  unruly  mob  which  senselessly  defies  laws 
and  rules,  and  contemptuously  destroys  val- 
ues essential  to  a  civilized  orderly  society.  It 
is  but  a  short  step  from  licentiousness  to 
anarchy,  and  the  probable,  almost  inevitable, 
cure  for  anarchy  is  dictatorship— dictatorship 
of  the  right  or  left. 

The  substitute  for  apathy  in  a  world  crying 
for  peace  and  Justice  tor  all  is  not  licentious- 
ness. It  is  reason.  As  never  before  in  our  his- 
tory, we  now  need  citizens  who  can  reason 
objectively,  critically,  and  creatively  within 
a  normal  framework:  we  need,  in  other  words, 
a  new  breed  of  Americans  who  will  devote  .as 
much  time  and  energy  to  being  wise  demo- 
cratic citizens  as  they  do  to  being  good  phys- 
icians, engineers,  or  business  men. 

I  would  like  to  think  that  you  and  others 
throughout  America,  now  in  colleges  and 
universities,  or  Just  completing  collegiate  and 
university  studies,  are  the  new  Americans  the 
world  so  desperately  needs.  I  certainly  pray 
that  you  are. 

I  close  with  an  anecdote  I  have  told  before, 
for  it  Is  most  relevant  to  the  phenomenon  of 
accelerating  change  and  to  the  concept  of  the 
New  American. 

Destiny  came  down  to  an  island  many  cen- 
turies ago  and  summoned  three  of  its  in- 
habitants before  him. 

"What  would  you  do."  Destiny  asked,  "if  I 
told  you  that  tomorrow  this  island  would  be 
inundated  by  an  immense  tidal  wave?" 

The  first  rrian,  who  was  a  cynic,  said,  "Why 
I  would  eat,  drink,  and  carouse  all  night 
long." 

The  second  man,  who  was  a  mystic,  said 
"I  would  go  to  the  sacred  groves  with  my 
loved  ones  and  make  sacrifices  to  the  gods 
and  pray  without  ceasing." 

And  the  third  man.  who  loved  reason, 
thought  for  a  while,  confused  and  troubled, 
and  then  said,  "Why  I  would  assemble  our 
wisest  citizens  and  begin  at  once  to  study 
how  to  live  under  water." 

This,  with  poetic  license,  symbolizes  the 
challenge  to  you  who  are  receiving  degrees 
today.  You  must  be  prepared  to  cope  with 
change,  intelligently  and  unafraid.  You  must 
be  prepared  to  deal  with  problems  that  have 
no  precedent,  to  live  under  a  tidal  wave  of 
swiftly  moving  and  bewildering  events — but 
always  poised,  free  of  prejudice,  confident  in 
your  ability  to  make  sound  decisions,  and 
anxious  to  spread  man's  treasured  blessings 
to  all  in  our  own  society,  and  throughout 
the  world. 

May  you  go  forth  from  this  campus  with 
the  courage,  the  wisdom,  and  the  determina- 
tion to  meet  the  Imperatives  of  your  day.  The 
hopes  of  mankind  go  with  you. 
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PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  SPEAKS  OUT 
ON  VIOLENCE  IN  AMERICA 


HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

or    KKW    TOBX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  19.  1968 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week. 
President  Johnson  spoke  to  the  new  Com- 
mission on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of 
Violence.  The  mandate  he  gave  the  Com- 
mission was  very  clearly  stated  In  his 
own  words: 

I  aak  you  to  undertake  a  penetrating  search 
for  the  causes  and  prevention  of  violence — 
a  search  into  our  National  life,  our  past  as 
well  as  our  present,  our  traditions  as  well 
as  our  Institutions,  our  culture,  our  customs 
and  our  laws. 

To  a  Nation  emotionally  wracked  in 
the  aftermath  of  tragedy,  the  naming  of 
the  Commission  by  the  President  offers 
hope  that  America  can  ultimately  face 
up  to  amt  resolve  the  problem  of  violence 
in  our  national  life.  The  President  con- 
cluded his  remarks  to  the  Commission 
by  saying ; 

The  agonjr  of  these  past  days  lies  heavily 
on  the  hearts  of  all  the  American  people.  But 
let  us  now  have  the  will  and  have  the  pur- 
pose to  forge  our  sorrow  Into  a  constructive 
force  for  public  order  and  progress,  for  jus- 
tice and  compassion.  This  is  the  spirit  that 
has  sustained  the  Nation,  and  stutalned  It  in 
all  the  years  of  our  history. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  insert  the 
President's  reassuring  remarks  in  the 
Record. 

ReMAUCS    or    THE    PSESDENT    TO    COMBflSSION 

ON  THE  C.^USE  AND  PREVENTION  OF  VIOLENCE 

THE    NATION.\I.    RESOLVE 

This  troubled  world  will  long  remember 
the  scar  of  the  past  week's  violence,  but 
when  the  week  is  remembered,  let  this  be 
remembered,  too:  that  out  of  anguish  came 
a  national  resolve  to  search  for  the  causes 
and  to  find  Uie  cures  for  the  outbursts  of 
violence  which  have  brought  so  much  heart- 
break to  our  Nation. 

Violence  has  erupted  in  many  parts  of  the 
globe,  from  the  streets  of  newly  emerging 
nations  to  the  old  cobblestones  of  Parts.  But 
It  is  the  episodes  of  violence  In  our  own 
country  which  must  command  our  attention 
now. 

Our  inquiry  into  that  violence  brings  all 
of  us  together  here  this  afternq^n  In  the 
Cabinet  Room  at  the  White  I^use.  You 
members  of  this  Commission  come  here  from 
the  church,  the  university,  the  Senate  and 
the  House,  the  Judiciary,  the  ranks  of  the 
workingman  on  the  waterfront,  and  the 
professions. 

THE    SEABCH    rOE   CAUSES 

My  charge  to  you  is  simple  and  direct:  I 
ask  you  to  undertake  a  penetrating  search 
for  the  causes  and  prevention  of  violence — 
a  search  Into  our  national  life,  our  past  as 
well  as  our  present,  our  traditions  as  well  as 
our  institutions,  our  culture,  our  customs 
and  our  laws. 

I  hope  your  search  will  yield: 

First,  an  understanding  and  an  Insight 
Into  the  kinds  of  violent  aberrations  which 
have  struck  down  public  figures  and  prtvate 
citizens  alike. 

One  out  of  every  five  Presidents  since  1865 
has  been  assassinated — Abraham  Lincoln  In 
April  1865,  Garfield  In  July  1881,  McKlnley 
In  September  1001,  and  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  in  November  1963. 

In  this  same  pertod,  there  have  been  at- 
tempts on  the  live*  oX  one  out  of  every  three 
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of  our  Presidents,  Including  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  while  campaigning  In 
October  19ia.  President  FrankUn  D.  Roose- 
velt in  February  1933,  and  Harry  S.  Truman 
In  November  1050.  In  the  attempt  on  Roose- 
velt's life.  Mayor  Anton  Cermak  of  Chicago 
was  killed.  In  the  attack  on  President  Harry 
Truman,  a  White  House  policeman  lost  bis 
life. 

The  list  of  assassinations  during  the  last 
five  years  lo  also  long  and  shocklrg.  Here 
are  some  of  them: 

In  1963:  Medgar  Bvers,  ambused  by  a 
sniper:  four  Ne^ro  girls  killed  In  a  church 
bombing:  President  John  F.  Kennedy  assas- 
sinated. 8,500  Americans  were  murdered  that 
year,  also,  in  America. 

In  1964:  Three  civil  rights  workers  mur- 
dered as  part  of  a  Ku  Kluz  Klan  conspiracy; 
Lt.  Col.  Lemuel  Penn  shot  down  on  a  high- 
way. 9,250  Americans  were  murdered  that 
year  in  America,  also. 

In  1965:  Mrs.  Viola  Lulzzo.  9.850  Amer- 
icans were  murdered  that  year  in  America, 
too. 

In  1966:  Malcolm  "X".  10,920  Americans 
were  murdered  that  year. 

In  1967:  George  Uncoln  Rockwell.  12,230 
Americans  were  murdered  that  year. 

In  1968:  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.  and  Sen- 
ator Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

Just  yesterday,  the  newspapers  recorded 
that  a  Jordanian  grocer  was  shot  to  death 
and  police  speculate  that  the  killing  may 
have  been  in  revenge  for  the  assassination 
of  Senator  Kennedy. 

Second.  I  hope  your  search  will  uncover 
the  causes  of  disrespect  for  law  and  order — 
disrespect  for  proper  authority  in  the  home 
and  disrespect  for  public  ofDclals — and  of 
violent  disruptions  of  public  order  by  Indi- 
viduals and  groups. 

Third.  I  hope  your  studies  will  lead  to 
practical  actions  to  control  or  prevent  these 
outbreaks  of  violence. 

VFTAL    QUESTIONS NEEDED    ANSWERS 

Here  are  some  of  the  questions  I  hope  you 
will  consider: 

Is  there  something  in  the  environment  of 
American  society  or  the  structure  of  Amer- 
ican institutions  that  causes  disrespect  for 
the  law,  that  causes  contempt  for  the  rights 
of  others,  and  Incidents  of  violence?  If  there 
is,  how  can  we  correct  it? 

Has  permissiveness  toward  extreme  be- 
havior In  our  society  encouraged  an  Increase 
of  violence? 

Why  do  some  Individuals  and  groups  re- 
ject the  peaceful  political  and  Institutional 
processes  of  change  In  favor  of  violent 
means? 

Are  the  seeds  of  violence  nurtured  through 
the  public's  airwaves,  the  screens  of  neigh- 
borhood theaters,  the  news  media,  and  other 
forms  of  communication  from  our  leaders 
that  reach  the  family  and  reach  our  young? 
I  am  asking  the  heads  of  the  radio  and  tele- 
vision networks  and  the  Chairman  and  the 
members  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  cooperate  wholeheartedly 
with  this  Commission. 

Is  violence  a  contagious  phenomenon?  To 
the  extent  that  It  Is,  are  there  ways  we  can 
reduce  the  contagion? 

What  Is  the  relationship  between  mass 
disruption  of  public  order  and  the  individ- 
ual acts  of  violence? 

What  Is  the  relationship  between  mental 
derangement  and  violence — remembering 
that  half  of  our  hospital  beds  in  America 
are  now  occupied  by  the  mentally  ill? 

Does  the  democratic  process  which  stresses 
exchanges  of  Ideas  permit  less  physical  con- 
tact with  masses  of  people — as  a  matter  of 
security  against  the  deranged  Individual  and 
obsessed  fanatic? 

To  the  extent  we  can  Identify  the  basic 
causes  of  violence  and  disrespect  for  the  law. 
what  practical  steps  then  can  we  and  should 
we  take  to  eliminate  them? 
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Can  our  society  any  longer  tolerate  the 
widespread  possession  of  de*dly  firearms  by 
private  citizens? 

What — beyond  firm  and  effective  Federal 
and  State  gun  control  laws  which  are  so 
desperately  needed— can  be  done  to  give 
further  protection  to  public  leaders  and  to 
private  citizens? 

How  can  the  Government  at  all  levels,  the 
ohurches,  the  schools  and  the  parents  help 
to  dispel  the  forces  that  lead  to  violence? 

ACTIONS,     LAWS     AND     INSTITUTIONS 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  that  are 
on  the  minds  of  Americans  today.  But  I  will 
and  I  must  leave  to  you  the  task  of  defining 
precisely  the  scope  and  boundaries  of  this 
Inquiry.  For  you  will  be  venturing  Into  un- 
charted ground. 

Some  of  the  questions  I  have  asked  and 
the  matters  you  look  Into  may  be  beyond 
the  frontiers  of  man's  knowledge.  Neverthe- 
less, I  urge  you  to  go  as  far  as  man's  knowl- 
edge takes  you. 

Even  where  basic  causes  are  beyond  the 
knowledge  and  control  of  man.  you  may 
still  be  able  to  propose  actions  and  laws  and 
Institutions  which  can  limit  the  opportuni- 
ties for  violence  by  individuals  and  groups. 
for  as  I  said  to  the  Nation  only  last  Friday: 

"Two  million  guns  were  sold  In  the  United 
States  lajBt  year.  Far  too  many  were  bought 
by  the  demented,  the  deranged,  the  hardened 
criminal  and  the  convict,  the  addict  and  the 
alcoholic.  We  cannot  expect  these  Irrespon- 
sible people  to  be  prudent  In  their  protec- 
tion of  us.  but  we  can  expect  the  Congress 
to  protect  us  from  them.  .  . 

"I  have  spoken  before  of  the  terrible  toll 
Inflicted  on  our  people  by  firearms:  750,000 
Americans  dead  since  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. This  Is  far  more  than  have  died  at  the 
hands  of  our  enemies  In  all  the  wars  we 
have  fought.  .  . . 

"Each  year  in  this  country  guns  are  In- 
volved In  more  than  6,500  murders.  This 
compares  with  30  in  E^ngland.  99  In  Canada, 
.  68  in  West  Germany,  and  37  in  Japan.  44,000 
aggravated  assaults  are  committed  with  guns 
In  America  each  year.  50,000  robberies  are 
committed  with  guns  In  America  each  year." 

The  truths  we  seek  will  yield  stubbornly 
to  search.  But  I  do  want  to  be  sure  that 
search  Is  made,  and  that  search  must  be 
started  now. 

Your  work  should  help  us  all  move  toward 
that  day  when  hatred  and  violence  will  have 
no  sway  in  the  aSalrs  of  men.  Since  violence 
Is  an  International  phenomenon,  your  work 
will  be  a  service  not  only  to  your  country- 
men, but.  I  hope,  to  the  world. 

THE   ACONT    AND   THE    PURFOSB 

The  agony  of  these  past  days  lies  heavy 
on  the  hearts  of  all  the  American  people. 

But  let  us  now  have  the  will  and  have  the 
purpose  to  forge  our  sorrow  into  a  construc- 
tive force  for  public  order  and  progress,  for 
Justice  and  compassion.  This  Is  the  spirit 
that  has  sustained  the  Nation,  and  sustained 
It  In  all  the  years  of  ova  history. 

This  Is  the  ^Irlt,  I  believe,  that  can  see 
us  emerge  from  this  hour  of  sorrow — and 
emerge  as  a  stronger  and  a  more  unified 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  these  seeds  of  hatred 
are  leading  to  growing  violence  in  our 
Nation — and  there  are  ample  signs  of 
this — then  we  must  imite  as  a  people  and 
root  out  and  destroy  these  seeds  before 
the  disease  of  hatred  spreads  any  fur- 
ther. 

The  Presidents  action  in  appointing 
this  new  Commission  is  a  hope  that  we 
will  be  better  able  to  understand  the 
causes  and  conditions  which  breed  this 
self-destructive  illness  which  shows  it- 
self in  hatred  of  fellow  man  and  lack  of 
respect  for  government — for  society — 
and  for  law  and  order. 
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RETIREMENT  INCOME  FOR  FED- 
ERAL EMPLOYEES 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  19,  1968 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
pending  before  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  House  Resolution 
16288,  authored  by  Chairman  Dulski, 
which  legislation  is  entitled  "Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Modernization  Act  of 
1968."  I  want  to  voice  my  wholehearted 
support  for  this  legislation,  and  I  would 
even  go  further. 

Significant  gains  have  been  made  in 
the  past  20  years  in  employee  legisla- 
tion. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  maximum  an- 
nuity a  Federal  employee  could  receive 
after  serving  his  working  life  was  $100 
per  month.  This  was  not  much  in  1948; 
it  is  even  less  now.  Over  the  last  20  years, 
the  amount  of  possible  income  has  in- 
creased substantially.  The  current  maxi- 
mum is  80  percent  of  his  best  5-year 
average.  This  is  reached  after  working 
for  41  years  and  11  months. 

We  have  been  hearing  for  years  that 
employees  would  like  to  have  a  30-year 
retirement  option  with  no  reduction  in 
annuity  because  of  age.  This  proposal 
for  retirement  after  30  years  of  service 
is  only  significant  and  usable  if  the  end 
result  is  satisfactory — that  is,  sufficient 
money  is  available  to  him  so  he  can  in 
fact  retire. 

The  continued  growth  of  our  country, 
both  from  an  industrial  as  well  as  the 
socioeconomic  standpoint  will  certainly 
result  in  more  leisure  time  for  us  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  our  labors.  The  increasing 
engagement  of  our  yoimger  people  in 
scholtistic  endeavors  will  continue  to 
raise  the  entrance  age  of  employees  into 
Federal  employment. 

The  President's  Committee  on  Corpo- 
rate Pension  Funds  and  Other  Private 
Retirement  and  Welfare  Programs — pub- 
lished January  15,  1965.  page  31— sub- 
mitted by  the  Honorable  W.  Willard 
Wlrtz,   Secretary   of  Labor,   said: 

For  both  economic  and  social  reasons,  the 
committee  believes  that  public  policy  should 
not  operate  to  exert  undue  pressure  for  early 
retirement  of  older  workers,  or,  by  the  same 
token,  for  postponed  retirement.  Rather, 
It  should  seek  to  create  conditions  of  free 
choice  that  will  permit  those  who  are  able 
and  who  wish  to  keep  on  working  to  do  so, 
while  providing  adequate  retirement  income 
for  those  tcho  prefer  to  retire. 

These  are  high  sounding  ideals  well 
worth  considering  and,  if  possible,  put- 
ting into  action. 

Let  us  talk  about  this  subject  in  both 
areas  of  concern:  First,  let  us  examine 
the  pressure  for  early  retirement.  The 
Senate  has  received  a  report — "Federal 
staff  retirement  systems,"  Senate  Docu- 
ment No.  14.  90th  Congress,  page  34,  rec- 
ommendation B.2 — in  which  the  pro- 
posal is  made  to  give  agencies  discretion 
to  retire  "higher  level  administrative  and 
executive  employees,  who  are  eligible  to 
retire  on  immediate  annuity  and  who 
have  at  least  30  years  of  creditable  serv- 
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ice."  Evidently.  30  years  of  service  is  con- 
sidered to  be  a  magic  niunber  during 
which  it  is  possible  to  gather  together  an 
estate  which  will  supplement  the  retire- 
ment benefits  which  will  be  paid  after  30 
years  of  creditable  service. 

Let  us  examine  the  second  part;  that 
of  providing  "adequate  retirement  in- 
come for  those  who  prefer  to  retire. "  The 
current  law  provides  that  the  first  5 
years  and  the  second  5  years  of 
service  be  calculated  at  I'a  per- 
cent and  1^4  percent,  respectively,  and 
2  iiercent  after  10  years.  In  30  years 
this  adds  to  56.35  percent — 7.5  plus  8.85 
plus  40 — of  the  best  5  years  salar>'.  pro- 
vided, of  course,  an  employee  does  not 
want  to  provide  for  his  survivors.  If  he 
does,  this  annuity  is  further  reduced. 
The  average  annuity  paid  in  the  month 
of  March  1968  to  a  Federal  employee  was 
$236.44.  For  the  survivors,  wives,  chil- 
dren or  other  dependents  was  $117.09. 
This  is  $2,837.28  and  $1,405.98  per  annum, 
respectively.  The  poverty  levels  have  been 
fixed  at  much  higher  levels  than  thiSv 
much  higher.  If  we  are  to  provide  any 
hope  for  these  employees  to  reach  a  suc- 
cessful retirement  income,  a  method 
must  be  created  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Retiiement  Federation  of  Civil 
Service  Employees  is  a  conservative, 
respected  group.  Their  president,  Les 
Dorson.  is  widely  and  correctly  con- 
sidered to  be  one  of  the  greatest  living 
authorities  on  civil  service  retirement, 
matching  one  of  my  own  constituents  in 
this  regard.  Miss  Ann  Krisha,  of  Vallejo, 
Calif. 

Mr.  Dorson  has  testified  before  the 
other  body  that  an  increase  to  2'^  per- 
cent would  make  sense,  provide  the  op- 
portunity for  employees  to  retire  with 
dignity,  not  .seeking  charity  and  welfare 
as  they  have  in  too  many  cases.  The  re- 
tirement rates  for  ourselves  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  is  already  this  rate — 
should  not  all  Federal  employees  have 
it?  The  members  of  the  Retirement  Fed- 
eration have  assured  me  that  they  are 
willing  to  share  the  cost  of  this  added 
burden.  The  Civil  Service  Commission 
has  indicated  that  the  cost  will  approach 
2.9  percent  of  payroll  to  be  shared 
equally  between  the  employees  and  the 
employer.  This  would  increase  our 
fringe  benefit  liability  approximately  5 
percent,  raising  it  from  approximately 
28  percent  to  29 ','2  percent.  Most  pro- 
gressive private  firms  are  paying  more 
than  35  percent  of  payroll  for  fringe 
benefits  and  these  are  on  the  increase. 
The  80-percent  upper  limit  on  re- 
tirement benefit  accrual  should  be  re- 
tained, but  raising  the  computation  rate 
to  2' 2  percent  per  year  would  permit 
employees  to  retire  after  32  years  of 
service  with  the  maximum  amount.  If 
we  assume  that  the  entrance  date  was  22 
years,  then  the  minimum  retirement  age 
could  be  fixed  at  54. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  our  dereliction 
of  yeais  gone  by  in  failing  to  finance  this 
retirement  fund  properly  has  caught  up 
with  us.  This  problem  of  financing  must 
be  solved  and  while  we  are  solving  it, 
we  should  accommodate  the  cost  of  the 
unfunded  liability  which  will  result  from 
the  increased  benefits  proposed  herein. 
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EDUCATION  SECONDARY  TO 
INTEGRATION 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  19,  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  in- 
tellectual gymnastics  to  use  human  be- 
ings for  experimental  cattle  and  our  ed- 
ucational institutions  as  testing  labora- 
tories never  ceases  amazement. 

Education  now  is  secondary — com- 
pulsory race  mixing  is  a  priority.  Appar- 
ently without  race  mixing  first  there  can 
be  no  time  for  education. 

When  will  the  social  mechanics 
awaken  that  they  provoke  the  cause  and 
solve  nothing? 

I   place  clippings  from  the  Post  for 
June  19  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
(From  the  Washington  Post,  June  19,  19681 
Integration    Plans   Mxtlleb  for    Six   Mary- 
land State  Colleges 

Maryland's  six  state  colleges  are  among 
the  most  rigidly  segregated  schools  in  the 
State.  Consultants  hired  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  to  find  ways  to  integrate  the  stu- 
dent bodies  have  confirmed  what  was  well 
known— that  three  of  the  colleges  are  vir- 
tually all  white  and  three  virtually  all  Negro. 

In  the  three  mainly  Negro  colleges.  Bowie. 
Coppin  and  Morgan,  ony  3.2  per  cent  of  the 
students  are  white.  In  the  three  mainly 
White  colleges,  Prostburg,  Salisbury  and 
Towson  only  1.2  per  cent  of  the  students  are 
Negro. 

too    late    FOR    budget 

TTie  consultants  say  their  study  will  not 
be  nnished  until  December,  too  late  for 
the  colleges  to  provide  any  related  program 
financing  In  their  1969-70  budget  request. 

The  trvistees  expressed  concern  over  the 
segregation  problem  in  a  meeting  this  week 
at  Prostburg  State  College  In  Northwest 
Maryland.  No  decisions  were  made  except 
to  schedule  a  meeting  of  an  appropriate 
committee. 

Several  of  the  colleges  recently  submitted 
suggestions  for  increasing  integration.  The 
most  concrete  proposal  has  come  from  Mor- 
gan State,  most  prestigious  of  the  six  col- 
leges. 

Morgan  President  Martin  Jenkins  sug- 
gested a  plan  for  the  three  state  colleges  in 
the  Baltimore  area.  All  Morgan  and  Coppin 
students  (mainly  Negroes)  would  be  re- 
quired during  their  college  careers  to  lake 
three  or  four  courses  at  Towson.  All  Towson 
students  (mainly  whites)  wotild  be  required 
to  do  the  same  at  Morgan  or  Coppin. 

"I  am  convinced  that  racial  integration  of 
the  student  bodies  of  the  state  colleges   In 
the  Baltimore  area  will  not  occur  on  an  en- 
tirely voluntary  basis."  Jenkins  wrote. 
devised  by   students,   faculty 

The  cross-registration  plan  actually  was 
devised  by  a  student-faculty  committee  at 
Morgan,  which  consulted  with  a  similar  com- 
mittee at  Towson. 

A  sign  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  inte- 
gration was  reported  by  Prostburg  Presi- 
dent John  Morey,  who  was  host  for  this 
week's  trustee  meeting. 

In  line  with  the  goal  of  integration.  Morey 
said,  his  college  recently  required  that  all 
owners  of  off-campus  student  housing  must 
pledge  not  to  discriminate  against  students 
on  grounds  of  race,  creed  or  religion. 

So  many  of  the  landlords  formerly  listed 
by  the  college  rejected  the  pledge,  Morey 
reported,  that  the  college  now  faces  a  short- 
age of  living  accommodations  for  90  stu- 
dents this  fall. 
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(From  the  Waataington  Port.  June  19.  1968] 
BoAKOs  Told  or  UBBiUf  School  Nbxd 

Bennetta  B.  Washington,  wife  of  Mayor 
Walter  E.  Washington  and  director  of  the 
women's  Job  Corps  yesterday  told  members 
of  blg-clty  school  boards  that  the  poor  people 
need  food  not  only  for  their  bodies,  but 
also  for  their  minds. 

"We  havent  the  Ume  to  risk  educational 
starvation."  she  said  at  a  luncheon  meeting 
of  the  Council  of  Big  City  Boards  of  Educa- 
tion, held  at  the  Hotel  America. 

She  said  the  school  boards  and  their  com- 
munities must  help  give  the  urban  poor  a 
"rich  Intellectual  diet."  and  must  nourish 
the  aspirations,  dreams  and  self-confidence 
of  the  students. 

Improvements  that  would  help  do  this 
must  not  wait  until  Increased  appropriations 
for  schools  are  passed,  she  said.  "Only  If  we 
provide  fundamental  changes  In  education 
can  we  look  forward  with  confidence  to  the 
future"  she  added 

During  their  three-day  meeting  the  school 
board  members  talked  with  Federal  officials 
and  members  of  Congress  about  obtaining 
more  money  to  support  urban  education. 

They  adopted  a  resolution  urging  the  Fed- 
eral CkMwmment  to  pay  big  cities  a  tlOOO 
grant  for  each  low-rent  public  housing  unit 
within  the  city,  and  that  these  funds  be 
used  to  support  education. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  19.  1908| 
CorNcn.     Approves     a     BriwrT     Increask — 

Human     Relations     Panel     Dvt     Extra 

$334,000  IN  Fiscal  1969 

(By  HolUe  West) 
The  City  Council  last  night  approved  a 
•549,000  request  for  an  Increase  In  the  fiscal 
1969  budget,  more  than  half  of  which  would 
finance  an  enlargement  of  the  Council  on 
Human  Relations. 

The  Councils  staff  would  be  enlarged  from 
8  to  51  members  and  Its  functions  would 
break  down  Into  five  divisions;  office  of  eAc- 
utive  director:  education  and  program  de- 
velopment: research  and  statistics:  enforce- 
ment, and  community  relations.  A  total  of 
•334.000  of  the  proposed  budget  was  ear- 
marked for  the  revamping. 

Congressional  approval  of  the  request  Is 
required. 

Of  the  •549.000.  •150.000  would  be  spent 
In  the  reallocation  of  laborer  positions  within 
the  public  school  system,  where  584  em- 
ployes are  scheduled  to  be  reclassified  to 
higher  levels. 

The  balance  of  the  Increase  requested  last 
night.  teS.OOO,  would  go  to  the  Washington 
Convention  and  Visitors  Bureau,  bringing  to 
•200,000  the  cltys  contrlbuUon  to  the  Bu- 
reau s  work  of  attracting  tourists.  The  bal- 
ance of  the  Bureau's  annual  expenditure  is 
financed  from  contributions  by  the  business 
community. 

The  City  Council  also  voted  an  amend- 
ment to  the  alcoholic  beverage  regulations, 
easing  the  credit  restrictions  on  retail  liquor 
dealers.  They  must  pay  for  their  stocks  with- 
in 60  days  or  face  action  by  the  Alcoholic 
Beverage  Control  Board,  which  could  result 
in  license  suspension. 

The  amendment  represented  an  attempt  to 
put  dealers  who  were  heaviest  hit  in  the 
April  riots  back  on  their  financial  feet  by 
allowing  them  to  finance  restocking  over  a 
12-month  period. 

The  Council  also  passed  some  revised  con- 
struction safety  standards  which  provide, 
among  other  things,  for  mandatory  daily 
safety  inspections  and  reports  and  a  set  of 
uniform  requirements  for  concrete  form 
work.  The  revision  also  provides  for  a  stand- 
ardized fencing  off  of  construction  sites  and 
more  rigid  safety  Inspections  of  working 
cranes. 

Also  approved  was  a  change  In  the  North- 
west Urban  Renewal  Plan  No.  1  which  would 
permit  the  erection  of  a  200-bed,  limlted- 
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care  nursing  home  for  the  elderly  at  let  and 
K  Streets  nw..  orlglnAlly  set  aside  for  resi- 
dential construction. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  1».  1988] 
MoTHois  Welcomx  Wklfau  Decision 
City  welfare  reclplenU  yesterday  wel- 
comed the  Supreme  Court  decision  that 
overturned  the  "man-ln-the-house"  rule 
and  said  the  ruling  would  mean  more  stable 
family  Uvea  for  children  on  relief. 

Several  welfare  reclplenu  said  the  end  of 
the  rule  would  aid  welfare  mothers'  chances 
of  getung  married  and  leaving  the  reUef 
rolls. 

The  rule,  which  cut  off  aid  to  children 
when  a  man  lived  In  their  home  or  acted  as 
their  "substitute  parent,"  meant  that  many 
women  were  denied  relationships  leading  to 
marriage,  the  recipients  said. 

Monday's  high  court  decision  voiding  Ala- 
banut's  man-ln-the-house  rule  will  also  af- 
fect similar  rules  here  and  In  18  other  stAtes. 
The  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  announced  It  Is  preparing  new  regu- 
lations to  prevent  states  from  refusing  aid 
to  children  who  have  a  "substitute  parent." 
a  man  who  is  not  their  natural  or  adoptive 
father,  in  the  home. 

Aid  can  apparently  sUll  be  denied  to  a 
family  with  an  able-bodied  natural  or  adop- 
tive father  who  is  legally  responsible  for  the 
children's  support. 

The  District  Welfare  Department  has 
asked  the  District  corporation  counsel  for  an 
opinion  on  the  Impact  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  ruling  on  the  city's  •substitute-par- 
ent"  and   "man-ln-the-house"   rules. 

Deputy  Welfare  Director  Albert  P.  Russo 
.said  the  Department  was  aware,  however,  of 
HEWs  Intention  to  Issue  regulations  invali- 
dating the  policies  on   "subsutute  parents." 

The  result  here  would  be  more  persona 
coming  on  to  the  relief  rolls  and  fewer  be- 
ing dropped.  Russo  said 

Abolition  of  the  local  policy  would  not 
mean  the  end  of  the  city's  large-scale  wel- 
fare Investigation  program.  Russo  said. 

Investigators  would  still  be  required  to  re- 
view public-assistance  cases  to  get  facts  on 
financial  resources,  family  composition  and 
living  arrangements,  he  said. 

Russo  said  there  was  no  question  that 
abolition  of  the  rule  would  have  an  effect  on 
the  Department's   Investigative  program. 

"The  Department  would  need  to  review 
Its  Investigative  program  In  light  of  the  con- 
tinuing congressional  mandate  to  review  and 
reinvestigate  public-assistance  cases."  he 
said. 

Russo  pointed  out  that  the  detection  of 
an  unrelated  male  In  a  welfare  mother's 
home  does  not  rule  out  public  aid  here. 

When  cases  involving  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children  are  closed  because  a  man 
Is  found  in  the  home,  he  said,  caseworkers 
are  Instructed  to  notify  the  man  that  he  and 
the  family  are  eligible  for  up  to  six  months 
of  temporary  assistance  while  he  awaits  Job 
training. 
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REMARKS  OF  LISLE  CARTER,  JR. 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVES 
Wednesday,  June  19,  1968 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Au- 
gust 17,  1967.  I  Introduced  H.R.  12461,  a 
bill  to  establi&h  a  national  program  of 
monthly  children's  allowances. 

This  was  the  first  bill  of  its  kind  to  be 
introduced  into  the  Congress  in  its  his- 
tory. The  Library  of  Congress  has  done 
a  magnificent  job  of  compiling  a  history 


of  this  type  of  legislation  and  I  recom- 
mend it  to  all  interested  persons. 

In  the  meanwhile,  however.  Mr.  Lisle 
C.  Carter.  Jr.,  in  a  statement  recently 
made  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Fiscal  Pol- 
icy of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  has 
made  a  great  contribution  in  this  direc- 
tion. His  statements  are  some  of  the 
clearest  and  best  put  on  the  subject  mat- 
ter I  have  seen.  I  was  criticized  by  some 
most  severely  for  proposing  this  legisla- 
tion, but  I  was  in  dead  earnest  as  I  pres- 
ently am.  I  have  the  secure  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  sooner  or  later  this  type 
of  proposal  will  be  most  seriously  con- 
sidered, and  perhaps  even  adopted. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  place  in 
the  Record  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Carter: 
Statement  Before  the  Sttbcommtttee  on  Fis- 
cal PoLiCT  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee BY  Lisle  C.  Carter.  Jr.,  Foriub 
Assistant  Secretary  op  Health,  E^doca- 
TioN,  AND  Welfare  roR  Individual  and 
Family  Services 

Madam  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee: Thank  you  for  inviting  me  to 
appear  before  you  to  discuss  the  existing 
welfare  system  and  to  look  at  directions 
which  this  system  and  other  Income  main- 
tenance programs  should  take  in  the  future. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  I  am  Invited  to 
testify  not  as  a  representative  of  the  Urban 
Coalition  but  as  an  individual  based  on  my 
previous  service  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  In  any  event, 
let  me  say  for  the  record  that  the  views 
which  I  shall  present  are  my  own  and  not 
necessarily  those  of  the  Urban  Coalition. 

I  want  to  commend  you  for  holding  these 
well  planned  public  hearings  on  welfare  and 
income  maintenance.  This  is  a  subject  which 
is  much  discussed  today  but  very  little  under- 
stood. There  are  an  awful  lot  of  myths  and 
misinformation  about  existing  welfare  pro- 
grams and  about  the  poor,  which  can  only 
get  In  the  way  of  serious  efforts  to  examine 
the  contribution  which  Income  maintenance 
programs  can  make  to  solve  the  problem  of 
poverty.  There  needs  to  be  informed  and  wide 
public  debate.  This  Is  the  only  way  In  which 
significant  changes  in  social  policy  requiring 
commitment  of  substantial  resources  are 
likely  to  be  made  and  sustained.  For  this 
reason  I  think  It  is  unfortunate  that  so  much 
of  the  discussions  affecting  policy  In  this 
sirea  have  been  carried  on  behind  closed  doors 
between  a  relatively  small  number  of  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  representatives  of  the 
Executive  Branch.  It  does  not  matter  whether 
the  results  of  these  discussions  are  sometimes 
beneficial,  as  in  the  case  of  the  medicaid  pro- 
gram, or  retrogressive,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
1967  Public  Assistance  "Freeze"  and  Com- 
pulsory Work  Program.  Whatever  may  be  the 
case  with  relatively  small.  Incremental 
changes,  where  major  policy  or  program 
changes  are  made  without  full  debate  they 
are  not  likely  to  find  broad  acceptance,  and  I 
say  this  without  regard  to  which  side  one 
comes  down  on  In  the  particular  Issue.  I  for 
one  regret  the  restrictions  that  have  now  been 
Imposed  on  the  original  medicaid  program, 
and  at  the  same  time  feel  strongly  that  the 
"Freeze"  In  the  Aid  to  Families  with  De- 
pendent Children  and  the  Compulsory  Work 
amendments  must  be  repealed  before  discus- 
sion of  improvements  In  the  program  can  be 
taken  seriously.  But  I  believe  that  In  both 
cases  there  should  have  been  full  and  open 
debatA  before  such  far  reaching  amendments 
were  enacted. 

Before  turning  to  my  views  as  to  what 
should  be  done  it  may  be  helpful  to  outline 
briefly  the  context  of  our  considerations. 

There  are  four  major  Federally-supported 
public  assistance  programs  generally  grouped 
together  as  welfare  aiding  approximately  7>^2 
million  persons.  There  are  another  600,000 
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l>ersons  supported  by  local  general  assist- 
ance and  relief  programs.  Of  the  Federal 
recipients,  approximately  3  million  are  re- 
cipients under  the  three  adult  programs— Aid 
to  the  Blind.  Aid  to  the  Permanently  and 
Tcitally  Disabled,  and  Old-Age  Assistance. 

The  rest — almost  5  million  persons,  of 
M  liom  somewhat  over  one  million  are  adults — 
receive  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Chil- 
dren, or  AFDC. 

Trends  In  adult  Federal  assistance  programs 
show  a  decline  In  recipient  rates,  with  one 
exception.  The  declines  In  adult  categories 
are  largely  attributable  to  the  development  of 
other  sources  of  support  and  protection, 
specifically  a  broadening  of  social  security 
benefits.  The  slight  rise  in  aid  to  the  dis- 
abled Is  generally  attributed  to  the  case- 
tindlng  effects  of  medicaid.  The  number  of 
AFDC  recipients,  however,  htis  risen  sharply. 
The  increase  in  FY  1967  over  1966  was  319.000, 
and,  for  FY  1968,  the  increase  over  1967  is 
estimated  to  be  436,000. 

Despite  dramatic  rises  In  the  number  of 
AFDC  recipients,  the  program  does  not  come 
close  to  reaching  all  those  poor  who  are  cate- 
gorically eligible — that  Is.  children  in  fami- 
lies with  a  parent  dead,  absent  from  the 
home,  disabled  or — In  some  States — unem- 
ployed. For  example,  in  1965,  55  percent  of 
those  categorically  eligible  for  AFDC  did  not 
receive  assistance  and  the  number  has  risen 
since  then. 

What  is  perhaps  even  more  significant  is 
that  these  8  million  welfare  recipients  rep- 
resent only  approximately  one-fourth  of  per- 
sons living  in  poverty,  as  It  is  currently  de- 
fined. While,  the  welfare  population  Is  a 
heavily  dependent  group:  the  aged,  children 
.ind  youth,  the  handicapped,  the  poor  popu- 
lation has  a  different  character.  If  we  exclude 
the  5  million  aged  poor,  the  bulk  of  the  27 
million  non-aged  poor  live  In  families  with 
a  breadwinner  who  works  at  a  Job  all  or  part 
of  the  year. 

In  1965,  70  percent  Of  non-aged  poor  fam- 
ilies were  headed  by  men,  of  whom  nearly  50 
percent  held  full-time  Jobs  and  86  percent 
worked  at  least  part-time.  Thus,  the  typical 
poor  family  Is  not  only  headed  by  a  man,  but 
a  family  In  which  the  man  holds  down  a 
full-time  Job.  The  typical  poor  family.  In 
other  words,  resembles  the  typical  American 
family. 

These  able-bodied  poor  and  their  families 
have  historically  been  excluded  from  public 
assistance  programs.  Thus,  it  should  be  clear 
that  the  present  system  Is  not  broad  enough 
to  Include  a  wide  range  of  persons  of  great 
need.  It  should  be  equally  clear  that  the 
present  system  also  falls  to  adequately  meet 
ihe  needs  of  those  who  do  participate. 

Dissatisfaction  with  welfare,  and  especially 
with  AFDC.  is  universal.  It  Is  regarded  by 
people  on  welfare  as  demeaning.  Incentive- 
destroying,  and  inadequate.  The  non-welfare 
poor  seem  to  have  mixed  feelings — both  re- 
sentment and  pride — because  they  do  their 
best  to  make  it  and  do  not  get  any  help 
from  anyone.  And  many  of  the  non-poor 
seem  to  feel  they  are  supporting  the  un- 
worthy and  undeserving  in  a  shiftless  way 
of  life. 

Society,  on  the  other  hand,  is  relatively 
generous  In  its  financial  aids  to  those  It 
deems  deserving  and  proffers  this  aid  without 
taint  or  stigma.  Veterans'  allowances,  social 
security  payments,  Income  tax  benefits,  un- 
employment compensation,  and  the  like  are 
regarded  as  rights  to  which  beneficiaries  are 
entitled,  earned  through  the  performance  of 
service  or  through  actual  purchase,  or  be- 
cause of  some  special  status.  There  Is  no  such 
legitimacy — no  earned  right — which  Justi- 
fies welfare  payments  in  the  minds  of  most 
Americans. 

The  priorities  of  the  Federal  government 
are  reflected  in  the  existence  of  categorical 
programs  for  the  aged,  blind,  disabled,  and 
dependent  children,  and  the  level  of  support 
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for  each.  It  is  no  coincidence  that  the  aged, 
blind,  and  disabled  have  led  the  way  In  our 
current  cash  assistance  programs  since  in 
some  sense,  these  groups  have  been  consid- 
ered the  most  "worthy"  of  support.  Children 
have  been  less  well  treated  because  some  of 
those  who  are  (or  might  be)  eligible  for  as- 
sistance are  needy  for  reasons  which  are  ap- 
parently less  acceptable  to  the  majority  of 
citizens  or  their  representatives.  These  rea- 
sons mostly  havL  to  do  with  parents  and  not 
with  children;  e.g.,  inability  to  earn  a  decent 
wage,  unemployment,  absence  of  the  father 
(for  whatever  reason^ — death,  divorce,  deser- 
tion), or  because  the  children  themselves 
were  born  out  of  wedlock. 

Studies  have  shown  that  welfare  recipients 
also  tend  to  feel  that  receiving  welfare  is  a 
privilege  which  requires  them  to  relinqui.sh 
some  of  their  Individual  rights  in  order  to 
obtain  support  from  society.  Welfare  pro- 
(^rams  tend  to  place  recipients  in  a  different 
class  both  In  their  own  eyes  and  the  eyes  of 
the  larger  community.  Welfare  seems  to  rein- 
force the  alienation  and  the  low  self-esteem 
that  Is  common  among  the  poor.  Even  the 
services  offered  to  recipients  of  welfare  rein- 
force their  isolation  in  the  narrow  restrictive 
manner  In  which  they  are  offered. 

While  It  Is  obvious  that  having  the  program 
as  we  now  know  it  Is  much  better  than 
having  no  program,  steps  must  be  taken  to 
eliminate  some  of  the  more  offensive  ele- 
ments of  public  assistance  programs  and  to 
broaden  the  program  realistically  to  include 
the  many  more  who  need  assistance. 

There  are  several  basic  reforms  In  the  exist- 
ing programs  which  I  believe  to  be  essential. 
None  of  these  are  original  with  me. 

First,  we  need  a  national  standard  for 
minimum  payments.  Payment  levels  in  most 
states  are  very  low,  in  most  cases  below  the 
minimum  subsistence  levels  States  them- 
selves define  and  below  the  poverty  level.  For 
a  woman  on  AFDC  who  has  three  children, 
for  example.  14  states  provide  $1  per  person 
per  day  or  less  to  meet  all  needs.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  a  level  of  payment  must  be  set 
and  payments  made  on  the  basis  of  a  national 
standard. 

Last  year  the  Administration  proposed  that 
states  be  required  at  least  to  meet  their  own 
minimum  subsistence  standards  and  this 
first  step  toward  a  national  minimum  stand- 
ard was  rejected  even  though  it  permitted, 
in  my  view,  too  much  variance  among  the 
states. 

As  a  second  necessary  reform,  I  believe  that 
persons  should  be  eligible  for  welfare  on  the 
basis  of  need  and  on  no  other  basis.  Arbitrary 
considerations  about  who  should  and  should 
not  be  permitted  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram should  be  banned.  Eligibility  would  be 
established  by  a  simple  declaration  of  need 
for  support.  Use  of  declarations  would  imply 
that  we  trust  poor  people  as  much  as  we 
trust  the  non-poor  to  declare  annually  ac- 
curate statements  of  income  for  tax  purposes. 
The  system  could  be  monitored  as  the  tax 
system  is — by  random  sample  checks.  This 
would  have  the  additional  virtue  of  sim- 
plifying the  administration  of  the  welfare 
system. 

As  another  improvement  I  would  like  to 
propose  that  we  separate  welfare  services 
from  money  assistance.  Some  persons  need 
the  services  which  the  welfare  program  offers 
while  others  need  only  the  money.  We  should 
get  away  from  treating  those  who  are  on 
welfare  as  "cases."  The  services  provided  by 
welfare  should  not  be  forced  on  those  per- 
sons who  neither  desire  nor  need  them. 

A  final  point  Is  that  adults  in  AFDC  fam- 
ilies are  allowed  no  earned  exemptions  under 
the  program  as  It  now  stands.  This  lack  of 
incentive  to  work  is  a  serious  short-coming 
of  the  welfare  system.  Until  quite  recently 
the  mother  who  supplemented  her  AFDC  pay- 
ments with  some  meager  earnings  would 
find  her  grant  diminished  by  that  amotmt. 
Now  a  third  of  her  earnings  may  be  exempted 
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in  calculating  her  monthly  payment — but  it 
is  questionable  that  this  is  adequate. 

There  are  several  other  valuable  changes 
which  I  have  not  cited  that  could  be  made, 
such  as  the  Involvement  of  recipients  in 
program  operation  and  policy  making.  While 
all  of  these  changes  which  I  have  discussed 
would  make  for  a  more  efficient  and  humane 
welfare  program  It  is  my  view  that  the  cur- 
rent program — or  even  the  program  with  the 
changes  I've  proposed  Is  not  designed  to  and 
cannot  fill  the  Income  gap  between  the  poor, 
the  near  poor  iUid  the  affluent  In  our  society. 
It  is  too  stigmatized  and  has  too  many  built 
in  handicaps  for  this  kind  of  expansion. 
What  is  needed  Is  a  combination  of  ap- 
proaches which  will  be  flexible  enough  to 
meet  the  differing  needs  of  individuals  and 
families  at  different  times. 

In  my  view  we  ought  to  be  considering 
ways  of  maintaining  welfare  as  a  residual 
program  while  continually  shrinking  Its  pop- 
ulation. There  have  been  many  suggestions 
put  forth  as  to  how  this  can  be  done — nega- 
tive income  tax,  guaranteed  public  employ- 
ment, expanded  social  security  benefits  and 
children's  allowances — are  among  them. 

No  one  of  these  programs  by  itself  is  the 
complete  answer.  All  of  these  proposals  as 
well  as  others  will  be  described  and  discussed 
by  the  experts  who  will  testify  before  you. 
I'd  like  to,  however,  offer  to  you  for  your 
consideration  my  view  as  to  the  most  desir- 
able combination  of  approaches. 

First,  we  should  have  a  program  of  guar- 
anteed public  employment.  Such  a  program 
would  offer  opportunities  for  useful  work  to 
those  whose  skills  do  not  qualify  them  for 
jobs  on  the  market  now.  For  much  of  our 
history  we  have  relied  on  the  relatively  secure 
unskilled  or  semi-skilled  job  to  provide  the 
base  from  which  poor  families  could  advance 
to  a  better  level  of  living.  Those  Jobs  no 
longer  exist  in  any  significant  numbers. 
Therefore  it  should  be  the  responsibility  of 
the  public  sector  to  replace  this  entry  door 
to  the  main  society.  Jobs  could  be  created 
to  fill  the  wide  variety  of  unmet  needs  In 
areas  such  as  education,  health,  public  safety, 
sanitation  and  other  municipal  services.  TTie 
National  Commission  on  Technology.  Auto- 
mation and  Economic  Progress  estimated  that 
there  are  5.3  million  potential  jobs  In  public 
service. 

However,  even  with  an  effective  public 
service  employment  program,  we  still  will  not 
have  closed  the  difference  between  a  worker's 
productive  capacity  and  the  cycle  of  his  fam- 
ily  needs. 

The  United  States  is  the  only  Western 
country  which  has  not  recognized  this  dis- 
continuity and  provided  for  it  by  means  of  a 
children's  allowance.  Canada,  for  example, 
has  provided  lor  such  an  allowance  for  more 
than  twenty  years. 

Simply  stated,  a  children's  allowance  pro- 
vides payments  to  all  families  with  depend- 
ent children  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
welfare  of  children  and  strengthening  fam- 
ily life.  A  children's  allowance  program  has 
several  virtues,  other  than  the  above  men- 
tioned one  which  makes  it  particularly  rel- 
evant to  the  characteristics  of  the  poor  in 
the  United  States. 

First,  It  would  directly  benefit  the  group 
which  as  we  have  seen  is  most  needy. 

Second,  a  children's  allowance  would  bene- 
fit this  group  without  providing  disincen- 
tives to  work.  This  is  because  the  children's 
allowance  is  not  reduced  with  earnings.  As 
most  of  the  poor  In  this  group  live  In  families 
in  which  the  head  Is  employed,  the  absence 
of  disincentive  Is  particularly  important  A 
children's  allowance  program  might,  In  fact, 
provide  a  positive  Incentive  to  work.  With 
an  assured  Income  from  a  children's  allow- 
ance and  no  tax  until  total  Income  exceeds 
the  poverty  line,  a  poor  family  can  lift  Itself 
from  pKjverty  with  only  a  modest  earned 
income. 

Third,  children's  allowances  will  benefit 
the  near  poor  and,  Indeed  children  at  all 
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Income  levels  where  the  family  Income  la 
strained  because  of  the  stage  of  life  where 
children  are,  illness  and  so  forth.  In  partic- 
ular. It  will  have  the  effect  of  easing  the 
strain  that  young  families  at  almost  aU  In- 
come levels  feel  In  the  early  years  of  marriage. 
Because  money  going  to  the  non  p>oor  would 
In  this  manner  play  a  specifically  construc- 
tive role  In  family  development,  we  do  not 
regard  It  as  wasted,  even  though  It  does  not 
meet  our  primary  objective.  Moreover  these 
payments  should  help  to  reduce  tensions 
between  poor  and  near  poor,  because  it  pro- 
vides benefits  to  both.  I  should  not  need  to 
belabor  that  In  these  times  we  should  look 
with  favor  on  any  thing  that  reduce 
dlvlslveness. 

Fourth,  a  children's  allowance  also  would 
be  amenable  to  simple  and  dignified  admin- 
istration. 

Finally,  a  children's  allowance  will  In- 
crease the  capacity  of  low-  and  low-middle 
Income  families  to  provide  achievement  op- 
portunities for  their  children. 

To  a  limited  extent,  national  policy  al- 
ready recognizes  the  differential  between 
wagp«.  and  family  need  by  supplementing 
fanU\y  Income  through  our  system  of  Income 
tax  exemptions.  At  a  minimum  tax  rate  of 
14  percent,  a  family  gains  $98  In  net  Income 
per  child:  the  amount  of  the  benefit  In- 
creases at  each  tax  level  so  that  those  fam- 
lIlM  earning  the  most  benefit  the  most. 
Families  that  have  Incomes  too  low  to  b« 
taxed  are  excluded  entirely  from  the  benefit. 

This  combination  of  guaranteed  public  em- 
ployment and  a  children's  allowance  would 
take  most  of  the  persons  we  have  described 
as  "poor"  out  of  poverty.  To  guard  against 
disability,  age  and  other  predictable  con- 
tingencies we  should  expand  social  security 
coverage.  This  would  leave  a  radically  Im- 
proved public  assistance  program  as  a  last 
resort  for  those  who  (all  between  the  cracks 
of  these  other  programs. 

But  before  any  major  income  maintenance 
prograins  are  enacted — or  even  seriously  pro- 
posed— the  American  people  will  have  to 
know  a  good  deal  more  about  them  and  the 
need  for  them.  At  the  present  time  there  Is 
no  more  than  a  handful  of  p>eople  In  this 
country  who  understand  questions  you  will 
be  discussing  or  who  have  given  them  any 
thought  at  all. 

Throughout  this  week  many  different 
points  of  view  as  to  how  to  assure  minimum 
income  to  our  citizens  will  be  presented  to 
you.  While  I  favor  the  approach  I  have  out- 
lined, the  most  Important  thing  Is  not  to 
lose  ourselves  in  debate  among  various  plans, 
but  to  get  the  American  people  to  recognize 
the  great  need  which  exists  and  the  require- 
ment to  commit  substantial  resources  to 
eradicate  the  need.  Yet  the  time  Is  very,  very 
short  and  we  must  find  ways  to  convey 
effectively  the  urgency  and  extent  of  the  need. 
I  believe  these  hearings  will  serve  as  a  moet 
useful  contribution  to  this  end. 


WHO  IS  HE? 


HON.  DELBERT  L.  LATTA 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  19.  196t 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  place  In  the  Congk£ssional  Record  the 
following  poem  received  from  Cpl.  Ron 
Cain  and  servicemen  of  the  2d  Battalion, 
1st  Marine  Regiment,  HtiS  Co.,  serving  in 
Vietnam : 

Who  Is  Hb? 
Tou  sit  at  home  and  watch  TV. 
You're  sipping  a  refreshing,   cold   Iced   tea. 
The  news  comes  on  and  then  you  he«r. 
The  all-star  game  Is  drawing  near. 
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Then  you  see  a  far-off  land. 
Where  men  are  dying  In  the  sand. 
A  frown  appears  across  your  face. 
You're  tired  of  hearing  about  that  place. 

Who   cares   about   Vietnam    across   the   sea. 
It's  far  away«nd  doesn't  ooncem  me. 
You'd  rather  hear  the  Beattles  play. 
Than  learn  about  the  world  today. 

But  stop  and  think  for  a  moment  or  two. 
And  ask  yourself,  "Does  this  concern  you?'* 
It's  great  to  be  alive  and  free. 
But  what  about  the  guy  across  the  sea. 

He's  giving  up  his  life  for  me. 
So  that  I  can  live  under  liberty. 
He's  far  away  fighting  a  war. 
Instead  of  fighting  at  my  front  door. 

This  guy  who  lives  In  filth  and  slime. 
How  can  he  do  It  all  the  time? 
He  s  about  my  age.  so  why  should  I  care 
About  a  war  someone  else  should  share. 

You  call  him  vile  names  and  make  fun  of 

his  cause. 
Yet  he's  always  first  to  win  your  wars. 
You  lucky  g^y,  you  laugh  and  sneer 
Because  you've  never  really  known  fear. 

This  young  nuui  faces  death  each  day. 
But  he  always  has  something  funny  to  say. 
"No  mall  again!"  (a  time  for  sorrow) 
"Oh.  what  the  hell,  there's  always  tomorrow." 

His  morale  Is  low.  the  tension  Is  high. 
Some  men  even  break  down  and  cry. 
He  waits  to  go  home  and  see  a  loved  one. 
For  this  soldier  is  someone's  son. 

You  don't  appreciate  what  be  will  do. 

Like  giving  up  his  life  (or  you. 

He  sacrifices  much,  yet  asks  nothing  In 

return. 
Just  so  you  can  sit  In  school  and  learn. 

No  parties  and  dances  for  this  young  man. 
Until  he  comes  back  home  again. 
The  days  are  hot  and  the  nights  are  too. 
What  wonder  a  cold  beer  could  do. 

He  dreams  of  girls  and  thick  Juicy  steaks. 
When  someone  shouts,  "We've  got  a  bill  to 

take  " 
Some  win  be  heros  because  they  are  brave. 
And  others  will  get  a  wreath  on  their  grave. 

You'll  recognize  him  as  he  walks  by. 
There's  a  saddened  look  in  his  eye. 
He  walks  so  proud  yet  looks  so  mean. 
He's  called  the  world's  greatest  fighting 
machine. 

He's  a  United  States  Marine! 


June  19,  1968 


OUTSTANDING  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
OFFICER  RECOGNIZED 


HON.  ROGERS  C.  B.  MORTON 

or    MABTLANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  19,  1968 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  based  on 
the  headlines,  the  news  casts  and  more 
specifically  on  literally  thousands  of  let- 
ters I  have  received  in  the  last  few 
months,  it  is  easy  to  conclude  that 
among  many  Americans  there  has  been 
a  loss  of  faith  in  the  ability  of  govern- 
ment at  all  levels  to  maintain  law  and 
order.  We  hear  about  inefQcient  and  in- 
effective police  forces  and  we  seem  to 
incline  ourselves  toward  the  proposition 
that  our  law  enforcement  agencies  are 
second  rate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  though  I  will  not  argue 
the  fact  that  there  is  room  for  improve- 
ment in  our  law  enforcement  system,  I 
am  unwilling  to  generalize  the  point  that 
all  law  enforcement  agencies  leave  much 


to  be  desired.  Specifically,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  in  mind  the  Maryland  State  Po- 
lice. This  organization  is  composed  of 
highly  competent  professionals  whose 
capabilities  are  matched  by  their  ded- 
ication, and  who  serve  the  people  of 
Maryland  in  the  finest  tradition. 

Typical  of  the  professionalism  and 
competence  of  the  Maryland  State  Po- 
lice is  Maj.  Paul  J.  Randall.  Major  Ran- 
dall entered  the  Maryland  Force  in  1933. 
He  served  with  mounted  units  when  the 
horse  was  an  important  adjunct  to  police 
work.  He  progressed  through  the  unlt.s 
employing  the  motorcycle  and  automo- 
bile. In  1949  he  was  appointed  captain 
of  his  troop.  These  were  pioneer  days  in 
law  eiiforcement  and  the  formative 
stages  of  the  now  very  complex  program.s 
and  procedures  employed  in  police  work 
Major  Randall  has  played  no  small  part 
in  the  development  of  the  techniques 
required  by  modem  day  law  enforcement. 

In  1955,  Major  Randall  left  his  local 
station  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Mary- 
land for  assignment  ai^  training  in  the 
State  headquarters  in  Pikesville.  He  re- 
turned as  commander  of  the  EEistern 
Shore  detachment  in  1959.  During  his 
busy  career,  which  includes  a  recent 
election  as  Delmarva  Policeman  of  the 
Year,  he  has  found  time  to  become  heav- 
ily involved  in  extracurricula  activities 
and  civic  responsibilities 

Now  he  goes  back  to  the  headquarters 
as  a  senior  commander  of  the  entire 
Maryland  force.  In  this  new  responsi- 
bility he  has  the  very  best  wishes  of  all 
of  us  who  know  him  and  appreciate  his 
complete  dedication  to  the  people  of  his 
State  and  to  his  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  bring  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House, 
because  I  feel  all  too  often  and  particu- 
larly in  these  critical  times,  the  worth 
and  work  of  men  like  Major  Randall 
throughout  this  coimtry,  have  not  been 
full  recognized  or  adequately  appreciat- 
ed. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  in 
every  way  the  members  of  their  State 
police  organizations  throughout  the 
coimtry.  Let  us  make  sure  that  they  have 
capable  men,  properly  and  fairly  com- 
pensated, and  adequate  equipment  to  do 
the  job  which  lies  before  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  long  as  our  State  and 
local  police  forces  are  able  to  perform  in 
a  superior  manner  we  will  never  face  the 
necessity  or  even  the  consideration  of 
establishing  a  national  police  force 
which,  in  itself,  would  be  a  tragic  thrust 
against  the  very  core  of  this  Republic. 
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WHAT  IS  HAPPENINa? 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or    MINNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  19,  1968 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  number 
of  editors  in  the  Second  Congressional 
District  of  Miimesota  have  been  reprint- 
ing a  most  thoughtful  editorial  by  Sander 
Olson,  editor  of  the  St.  Peter  Herald,  St. 
Peter,  Minn.  Mr.  Olson's  views  about  the 
reasons  behind  increased  violence  in 
America  should,  indeed,  receive  wider 
circulation,  and  I  include  his  editorial 


for  the  Rkcorb   at  this  point  In  my 
remarks: 

What  Is  Happening? 

If  there  Is  a  question  being  asked  around 
this  globe  following  the  shooting  of  Senator 
Robert  Kennedy.  It  must  be  this  .  . .  "My  God, 
what  Is  happening  to  America?" 

It  Is  not  only  a  cry  of  shocked  reaction,  it 
Is  a  question  for  which  Americans  had  better 
seek  an  answer. 

With  all  the  cries  of  "police  state  tactics 
and  "police  brutality"  emanating  from  riot- 
torn  college  campuses.  Americans  might  well 
be  asking  this  day  If.  In  fact,  we  are  capable 
o(  Imposing  upon  ourselves  enough  law  and 
order. 

We  are  living  In  an  nge  of  permissive- 
ness .  .  .  and  we  have  reaped  another  harvest 
of  tragedy. 

From  ...  of  all  places  .  .  .  the  pulpits  of 
the  land,  we  have  been  hearing  the  men  of 
Ood  proclaiming  we  each  should  let  our  con- 
science govern  our  actions.  We've  been 
pounding  that  theme  Into  our  young. 

Someone  let  his  own  conscience  be  his 
guide  In  California  Tuesday  night.  Some- 
one else  let  his  own  conscience  govern  his 
actions  in  Memphis,  and  another  In  Dallas. 
Somehow  or  other  we  have  lost  in  Amer- 
ica the  balance  between  freedom  of  action 
and  the  self-imposed  discipline  of  rule  by 
law.  It's  not  more  laws  we  need  ...  we  have 
a  proliferation  of  laws  and  regulations  In 
every  aspect  of  our  lives,  to  the  degree  al- 
most where  we  cannot  move  without  violat- 
ing some  fiat. 

We  have,  in  fact,  learned  to  live  with  vio- 
lations of  the  law.  We  bend  it  a  little  when 
we  make  out  income  tax  returns  ...  we 
cheat  the  law  rather  frequently  when  we 
drive  automobiles  ...  as  one  friend  said  this 
week,  we  cannot  even  go  duck  hunting  for  a 
little  relaxation  without  coming  back  a  law 
violator  because  of  the  literal  flood  of 
regulations. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court,  bent 
on  protecting  the  rights  of  the  individual, 
has  endangered  the  rights  of  society. 

We  have  let  violence  and  riot  and  rash 
action  become  viable  political  forces  in  the 
land.  We  have  had  law  enforcement  officers, 
on  national  television,  stand  by  and  watch 
privately  owned  stores  In  our  nation's  capi- 
tal be  looted  by  mobs  ...  in  the  name  of  some 
liazy  socio-economic  principle  that  "it  is 
better  to  let  them  loot"  than  to  supress 
them  In  the  name  of  property  rights. 

We  have  been  in  short,  breeding  violent 
notion  and  reaction  as  a  part  of  American 
life. 

It  seems  to  us  that  this  nation  had  better 
start  turning  some  serious  attention  away 
from  Its  adopted  role  as  guardian  and  bank- 
er of  the  world  toward  the  anarchy  which 
Is  threatening  from  within. — Sander  Olson 
In  the  St.  Peter  Herald. 


PEPPER:  GREAT  AMERICAN 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 


or   rLOBTDA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  19,  1968 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  noted 
with  great  pleasure  a  magnificent  tribute 
to  our  distinguished  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable Claude  Pepper.  I  am  i>articularly 
impressed  because  it  is  carried  in  one  of 
Florida's  better  newspapers,  the  Panama 
City  News-Herald,  in  my  district.  The 
editorial  is  from  the  pen  of  Mike  Darley, 
one  of  Florida's  top  newspapermen  and 
a  great  advocate  of  progress. 

The  editorial  follows: 
CXrv 1130-^»art  14 
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[Prom  the  Panama  City  (Fla.)  News-Herald, 

June  16,  1968] 

Pkpvul  :    Great   American 

Claude    Denson    Pepper,    the    noble    old 

Roman  of  the  United  States  Congress,  Just 

keepis  on  Improving  with  age. 

Now  approaching  68  and  rounding  out 
his  third  term  In  Congress  from  the  11th 
District  of  Florida  (the  North  Miami  area). 
Pepper  is  a  powerful  voice  in  Washington — 
and  with  good  reason.  He  served  with  dis- 
tinction for  16  years  in  the  United  States 
Senate  before  being  defeated  for  reelection 
In  1950. 

The  years  have  been  kind  to  Pepper.  We 
had  dinner  with  him  on  a  recent  trip  to 
Washington  and  it  was  rewarding  to  see  that 
the  dlstlng\il8hed  old  scrapper  still  has  his 
physical  strength,  along  with  one  of  the 
finest  minds  in  the  country.  We  thoroughly 
enjoyed  the  several  hours  spent  with  this 
great  American. 

Besides  being  one  of  the  real  giants  In  the 
Senate  during  the  years  when  that  august 
body  was  filled  with  men  of  great  stature, 
Pepper  was  the  right  hand  of  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  and  helped  draft  some  of  the  legis- 
lation that  pulled  this  country  out  of  the 
throes  of  the  harshest  depression  It  ever  has 
known. 

Pepper  always  has  been  a  great  champion 
of  the  aged,  the  poor,  the  Infirm  and  the 
downtrodden,  and  he  shows  no  signs  of  ever 
changing.  Although  the  shadows  of  his  life 
are  lengthening,  he  still  is  an  avid  reformist 
for  social  changes  that  will  benefit  the  less 
fortunate. 

Pepper  pioneered  most  of  our  national 
medical  legislation  and  he  was  advocating 
Medicare  a  quarter  century  before  It  became 
a  reality.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  his  strong 
stand  for  federal  medical  assistance  for  the 
aged  that  cost  him  his  Senate  seat.  The  medi- 
cal lobby  went  all  out  to  defeat  him  In  his 
bid  lor  re-election  In  1950. 

Despite  the  political  setback.  Claude  Pep- 
per never  has  compromised  his  stand.  He  Is  a 
real  standup  man  in  a  world  where  there  are 
few  such  persons.  Because  of  his  great  cour- 
age. Pepper  is  universally  respected,  even 
by  those  who  disagree  with  him.  He  Is  a  ded- 
icated humanitarian  who  works  hard  to 
make  this  world  a  better  place  In  which  to 

Pepper  Is  one  of  the  few  persons  In  Amer- 
ica who  deliberately  prepared  himself  for 
service  In  the  senate.  A  native  of  DudleyvlUe, 
Ala.,  he  attended  the  University  of  Alabama 
and  went  on  to  take  his  law  degree  from  Har- 
vard. A  brilliant  attorney.  Pepper  taught  law 
briefly  at  the  University  of  Arkansas  before 
coming  to  Florida  In  the  mid  twenties. 

During  these  early  years  of  his  life.  Pepper 
had  but  one  thought  in  mind— preparing 
himself  for  service  in  the  Senate. 

Pepper  always  has  had  a  strong  affinity 
and  close  ties  wtih  Northwest  Florida.  He 
began  his  Florida  law  practice  In  Perry  and 
moved  to  Tallahassee  after  being  elected  to 
the  state  legislature.  He  enjoys  visiting  this 
area  of  the  state  immensely  and  comes  here 
whenever  the  opportunity  avails  Itself. 

Claude  Pepper  made  a  name  for  himself  In 
the  United  States  Senate  as  a  scholarly  liberal, 
a  student  of  world  affairs.  He  served  for  many 
years  on  the  important  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  tried  to  steer  this  country  on 
a  peaceful  course  following  World  War  II. 
The  medical  lobby  rewarded  him  for  his  ef- 
forts by  branding  him  a  communist  when  he 
ran  for  re-election  In  1950. 

Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth. 
Claude  Pepper  Is  a  liberal,  yes,  but  an  Amer- 
ican first — and  a  very  patrloOc  one.  He  served 
his  country  in  World  War  I  and  always  has 
been  a  great  champion  of  America. 

Pepper  is  proud  of  being  a  progressive 
liberal,  but  he  Is  not  a  liberal  In  the  sense 
that  the  meaning  of  the  word  being  maligned 
by  a  new  breed  who  call  themselves  liberals. 
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We  are  referring  to  the  peaceniks,  beatniks, 
revolutionaries,  anarchists  and  other  such 
enemies  of  America. 

Claude  I>epper  wants  to  build  a  better 
America,  not  destroy  what  we  already  have. 
He  believes  in  improving  on  what  we  already 
have  through  constructive  legislation  on  the 
national  level.  The  master  lawmaker  deplores 
the  violence  and  demonstrations  that  are 
sweeping  the  nation.  The  noble  old  Roman 
believes  Ui  America  first  and  he  fights  con- 
tinuously to  keep  this  country  first. 

It  was  a  great  personal  victory  for  Claude 
Pepper  when  he  was  returned  to  the  United 
States  Congress  In  1962  as  representative  of 
Florida's  11th  District.  It  also  was  a  great 
day  for  America,  for  Claude  Denson  Pepper  is 
truly  a  great  American. 


COMMUNIST  PERFIDY  IN  VIETNAM 
IS  OLD  STORY  FIRST  CITED  BY 
DR.  TOM  DOOLEY  IN  1954 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  19,  1968 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent tragic  assassination  of  Senator  Ro- 
bert Kennedy  has  graphically  brought 
home  to  the  American  people  the  brutal 
reality  of  the  evil  of  violence.  In  a  land 
which  prides  itself  on  the  rule  of  law,  it 
is  difficult  at  first  to  realize  that  our  citi- 
zens are  not  immune  to  such  a  danger. 
Consequently,  it  is  harder  for  us  to  firmly 
grasp  the  fact  that  violence  in  its  many 
forms  is  almost  a  way  of  life  in  countries 
such  as  Vietnam.  For  instance,  just  today 
the  Chicago  Tiibune  carried  an  item  on 
civilians  killed  in  Vietnam  in  which  it  is 
stated : 

since  the  beginning  of  the  year  t«rrorlst3 
have  killed  more  than  2,200  civilians, 
wounded  more  than  4,700  and  abducted 
3.700  others,  Vietnamese  police  ofBcials  said. 

And  what  is  more  shocking  is  the  fact 
that  these  figures  do  not  include  "civil- 
ians killed  in  the  fighting  or  during  the 
Vietcong's  Tet  offensive  in  February." 

Despite  the  accounts  from  the  press 
such  as  the  one  mentioned  above,  some 
citizens  still  cannot  see  why  the  United 
States  is  in  Vietnam.  Still  others  label 
the  United  States  as  immoral  because  we 
have  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  people.  I  realize  that  for 
some  doubters  the  only  way  they  can  be 
shocked  into  reality  is  to  be  a  witness  to 
such  atrocities  as  the  Dakson  massacre 
which  took  place  last  December  in  Viet- 
nam. Two  battalions  of  Vietcong  sys- 
tematically killed  252  civilians  with 
flamethrowers  and  grenades  with  ap- 
proximately 70  percent  of  the  victims  be- 
ing women  and  children. 

One  American  citizen  who  had  no 
doubts  about  the  unbelievable  bruUlity 
of  the  Vietnamese  Communists  was  the 
late  Dr.  Tom  Dooley  who  was  in  Vietnam 
at  the  time  of  the  Geneva  agreement  in 
1954.  As  a  young  doctor  he  served  in  the 
staging  area  for  the  evacuation  of  those 
people  in  the  north  who  preferred  exUe 
in  South  Vietnam  to  life  under  the  Com- 
munists. He  described  his  initial  reaction 
to  his  first  CEise  of  Communist  bestiality 
thus: 
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Inside  that  hut  I  had  just  seen  a  master- 
piece of  systematic  torture.  Onder  the  sky.  I 
retched  and  vomited  my  insldes  out.  I  was 
grateful  that  no  one  followed  me:  they  under- 
stood and  were  patient. 

The  above  quote  is  from  his  first  book. 
•Deliver  Us  Prom  Evil."  and  appears  in 
the  chapter.  •Communist  Reeducation." 
So  appalling  were  his  experiences  at  that 
time  that  Dr.  Dooley  felt  compelled  to 
make  public  the  brutality  inflicted  on  the 
innocent  Vietnamese  people: 

The  purpose  of  this  book  Is  not  to  sicken 
anyone  or  to  dwell  upon  the  horror  of  orien- 
tal tortures.  But  I  do  want  to  show  what  has 
come  upon  these  people  of  the  delta.  And 
Justice  demands  that  some  of  the  atrocities 
we  learned  of  in  Haiphong  be  put  on  record. 

Now.  14  years  later,  the  record  is  volu- 
minous of  the  calculated,  planned  vio- 
lence visited  upon  innocent  Vietnamese 
people,  and  yet  there  are  those  who  will 
not  see. 

To  further  fulfill  Dr.  Thomas  A.  Doo- 
ley's  wish,  and  to  demonstrate  to  the 
American  people  the  heinous  nature  of 
the  enemy  we  all  face.  I  include  the 
above-mentioned  chapter  in  the  Record 
at  this  point : 

CHAPTia  XV — Communist  Reeducation 

The  children  of  Vietnam  become  old  very 
young.  They  are  mature  and  grave  while 
still  In  early  adolescence,  and  they  are  often 
very  brave. 

A  number  of  them  worked  for  us  In  the 
camps,  staying  on  for  months.  They  did 
adult  work,  accepted  adult  responsibilities: 
when  they  could  bum  cigarettes,  they  even 
smoked  like  adiilts.  Tet  they  were  only  8 
or  10  or  12  years  old. 

Each  of  my  corpsmen  had  six  or  seven 
such  young  assistants.  The  badge  of  honor 
was  a  white  sailor  hat.  A  retinue  of  them 
followed  me  around  day  and  night,  some- 
times to  my  embarrassment.  They  might 
come  to  me  and  lead  me  to  a  feeble  old 
woman  who  could  not  leave  her  tent,  or  take 
me  to  see  a  man  who  was  crippled.  They 
would  run  errands  for  me.  fetch  things  I 
wanted,  boil  water  for  the  sick-call  tent. 
Sometimes  they  did  my  laundry,  but  on  such 
occasions  they  were  apt  to  wash  the  clothes 
in  a  rice  paddy,  and  the  wrong  paddy  at  that, 
so  I  discouraged  this.  And  sometimes  they 
would  ride  my  truck  Just  for  the  fun  of  it. 
as  children  should. 

During  the  months  when  I  was  living  in 
Haiphong  hotels,  they  would  sleep  outside 
my  door.  They  were  often  the  go-betweens 
when  newly  arrived  escapees  needed  help  Im- 
mediately. 

Whenever  Mr  Ham  or  any  other  Viet- 
namese ofBclal  wanted  to  see  me.  he  would 
spot  one  of  these  kids  with  the  sailor  hats, 
or  one  of  the  shoeshtne  boys,  and  tell  him 
to  "flnd  the  Bac  by  My." 

When  one  of  my  assistants  would  leave 
for  the  south  we  would  hold  a  little  cere- 
mony. Various  ships'  officers  had  given  me 
their  ensigns'  bars.  So.  on  the  official  day, 
the  Quan  Hi.  or  lieutenant,  would  commis- 
sion his  assistant  a  Quan  Mot  or  ensign  in 
the  U.S.  Navy.  A  bar  was  pinned  on  him  and 
his  sense  of  self-importance  Increased  so  you 
could  notice  It.  I  hope  the  Personnel  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  will  be  understanding 
when  it  hears  about  my  unusual  recruiting 
service. 

The  Viet  Minh  directed  much  of  their 
propaganda  at  the  children  and  adolescents 
of  the  nation,  and  they  went  to  unbelievable 
lengths  to  drive  the  propaganda  home.  The 
nrst  time  I  ever  saw  the  results  of  a  Com- 
munist "reeducation"  class  was  during  the 
month  of  December  What  had  been  done  to 
those  children  one  December  afternoon  was 
the  most  heinous  thing  I  had  ever  heard  of. 
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Having  set  up  their  controls  In  the  village 
of  Halduong.  Communists  vUted  the  village 
schoolhouse  and  took  seven  children  out  of 
class  and  Into  the  courtyard.  All  were 
ordered  to  sit  on  the  ground,  and  their  hands 
and  arms  were  tied  behind  their  backs.  Then 
they  brought  out  one  of  the  young  teachers, 
with  hands  also  tied.  Now  the  new  class 
began. 

In  a  voice  loud  enough  for  the  other  chil- 
dren still  in  the  classroom  to  hear,  the  Viet 
MInh  acctised  these  children  of  treason.  A 
patriot  had  Informed  the  police  that  this 
teacher  was  holding  classes  secretly,  at  night, 
and  that  the  subject  of  these  classes  was 
religion.  They  had  even  been  reading  the 
catechism. 

The  Viet  MInh  accused  the  seven  of  con- 
spiring t>ecause  they  had  listened  to  the 
teachings  of  this  Instructor.  As  a  punish- 
ment they  were  to  be  deprived  of  their  hear- 
ing. Never  again  would  they  be  able  to  listen 
U)  the  teachings  of  evil  men. 

Now  two  Viet  MInh  guards  went  to  each 
child  and  one  of  them  Hrmly  grasped  the 
bead  between  his  hands.  The  other  then 
rammed  a  wooden  chopped  chopetlck  into 
each  ear  He  Jammed  it  in  with  all  his  force. 
The  stick  split  the  ear  canal  wide  and  tore 
the  ear  drum.  The  shrieking  of  the  children 
was  heard  all  over  the  village. 

Both  ears  were  stabbed  In  this  fashion. 
The  children  screamed  and  wrestled  and  suf- 
fered horribly.  Since  their  hands  were  tied 
behind  them,  they  could  not  pull  the  wood 
out  of  their  ears.  They  shook  their  heads  and 
squirmed  about,  trying  to  make  the  sticks 
fall  out.  Finally  they  were  able  to  dislodge 
them  by  scraping  their  heads  against  the 
ground. 

As  for  the  teacher,  he  must  be  prevented 
from  teaching  again.  Having  been  forced  to 
witness  the  atrocity  performed  on  his  pupils, 
be  endured  a  more  horrible  one  himself.  One 
soldier  held  his  head  while  another  grasped 
the  victim's  tongue  with  a  crude  pair  of 
pliers  and  pulled  it  far  out.  A  third  guard 
cut  off  the  tip  of  the  teacher's  tongue  with 
his  bayonet.  Blood  spurted  Into  the  man^s 
mouth  and  gushed  from  his  nostrils  onto 
the  ground.  He  could  not  scream;  blood  ran 
Into  his  throat.  When  the  soldiers  let  him 
loose  he  fell  to  the  ground  vomiting  blood: 
the  scent  of  blood  was  all  over  the  courtyard, 

•yet  neither  the  teacher  nor  any  of  the 
pupils  died. 

When  news  of  this  atrocity  came  across 
the  Bamboo  Curtain,  arrangements  were 
made  for  escape,  and  soon  teacher  and  pupils 
were  in  tent  130  at  Camp  de  la  Pagode. 

We  treated  the  victims  as  well  as  we  could, 
though  this  was  not  very  well.  I  was  able  to 
pull  the  superior  and  Inferior  surfaces  of  the 
tongue  together  and  close  over  the  raw 
portions.  The  victim  had  lost  a  great  deal  of 
blood  and,  as  we  had  no  transfusion  setup, 
all  I  could  do  was  to  give  him  fluids  by 
mouth.  He  could  not  eat  anything  solid,  not 
even  rice.  For  the  children,  prevention  of  in- 
fection was  the  important  thing.  Penicillin 
took  care  of  this,  but  nothing  could  give 
them  back  their  hearing. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  not  to  sicken 
anyone  or  to  dwell  upon  the  horror  of  Orien- 
tal tortures,  which  we  recall  from  World  War 
II  and  from  Korea.  But  I  do  want  to  show 
what  has  come  upon  these  people  of  the 
Delta.  And  Justice  demands  that  some  of  the 
atrocities  we  learned  of  in  Haiphong  be  put 
on  record. 

One  midnight,  shortly  before  Christmas, 
I  was  awakened  by  knocking  on  my  hotel 
door.  Two  young  boys  asked  If  Bay  Sy  My 
would  please  go  with  them  right  away.  I 
thought  they  were  from  the  camp,  and  that 
there  was  something  there  that  needed  my 
attention.  So  I  quickly  dressed  and  went  out 
to  the  truck.  As  we  were  heading  out  the 
road,  the  children  motioned  for  me  to  turn 
off  onto  a  path  running  between  two  rice 
paddies.  I  didn't  understand,  but  they  were 
so  earnest   that  I  followed  their  directions. 
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We  turned  and  drove  several  hundred  yards 
to  a  straw  palllote,  or  round  hut-like 
building. 

I  bent,  entered  the  low  door,  and  then  no- 
ticed first  how  dark  It  was  and  second  how 
unexpectedly  large  It  was  inside.  There  w:t£ 
a  kerosene  lamp  burning  in  one  [>art  of  tiie 
hut  and  near  it  were  several  kneeling  tlg- 
ures — an  old  man,  an  old  woman,  severni 
boys — chanting  prayers  In  a  quiet  monotone 

They  greeted  me  with  "Chao  ong,  Bac  sv 
My,"  clasping  their  hands  before  them  ami 
bowing  their  heads.  In  the  Oriental  fashion 
Then  I  saw  that  there  was  a  man  lying  on  .> 
straw  mattress  which  in  turn  was  atop  eight 
or  nine  long  pieces  of  bamboo,  making  .i 
crude  stretcher.  His  face  was  twisted  In  ;ic- 
ony  and  his  lips  moved  silently  as  though 
he  were  praying,  as  indeed  he  was. 

When  I  pulled  back  the  dirty  blanket  that 
was  over'  him.  I  found  that  his  body  was  ,i 
mass  of  blackened  flesh  from  the  shoulders; 
to  the  knees.  The  belly  was  hard  and  di.s- 
tended  and  the  scrotum  swollen  to  the  si/e 
of  a  football.  The  thighs  were  monstrouslv 
distorted.  It  was  one  of  the  most  grisly  sights 
I  had  even  seen.  The  idea  of  merely  touchiiii; 
this  man  was  repugnant. 

I  felt  queasy,  knew  I  was  going  to  be  skk 
imd  rushed  outside.  Inside  that  hut  I  had 
just  seen  a  masterpiece  of  systematic  torture 
Under  the  sky,  I  retched  and  vomited  my 
Insldes  out.  I  was  grateful  that  no  one  fol- 
lowed me:  they  understood  and  were  patient 

I  am  not  sure  how  long  It  took  for  me  i  ■ 
get  hold  of  myself,  but  I  flnally  regalne<i 
enough  nerve  and  stability  to  go  back  anu 
care  for  this  human  nightmare.  But  what 
could  I  do?  For  his  pain  I  could  give  hiin 
morphine.  For  the  belly  I  could  do  little.  ;.s 
the  skin  was  not  broken  in  more  than  four 
or  flve  spots.  All  the  bleeding  was  subcu- 
taneous, in  bruises  which  were  turning  ■■■ 
purple-yellow.  I  put  a  large  needle  Into  the 
scrotum  In  an  attempt  to  drain  out  some 
of  the  fluid.  Later  I  would  Insert  a  catheter 
Into  the  bladder  so  that  the  patient  coula 
urinate.  What  else  could  I  do? 

I  asked  the  old  woman  what  on  God's  earth 
had  happened  to  this  poor  hviman  beln^. 
She  told  me. 

He  was  her  brother,  a  priest,  from  the 
I>arlsh  of  Vlnh  Bao,  just  on  the  other  side  ( : 
the  Bamt>oo  Curtain.  Vlnh  Bao  was  not  more 
than  10  kilometers  away  from  Haiphong. 

The  area  had  been  in  Viet  MInh  hands  lor 
only  about  7  months  and  the  Vlets  had  iic 
yet  completely  changed  the  pattern  of  village 
ilfe.  The  priest  was  permitted  to  continue 
celebrating  mass,  but  only  between  6  and 
o'clock  In  the  morning.  This  was  the  time 
when  most  of  the  peasants  were  Just  read-. 
to  start  the  morning's  work  and,  under  Com- 
munist rule,  this  was  the  hour  when  people 
had  to  gather  in  the  village  square  for  > 
dally  lecture  on  the  glories  of  the  "new  life 

This  meant  that  they  were  unable  to  nt- 
tcnd  the  parish  priest's  mass  either  daily  i  " 
on  Sunday.  So.  for  the  few  who  dared  to  risi; 
his  services,  the  valiant  57-year-old  pries i 
held  them  in  the  evening.  The  Communists 
decided  that  he  needed  reeducation. 

Late  the  night  before.  Communist  soldiers 
had  called  at  the  priest's  chapel,  accused  him 
of  holding  secret  meetings  and  ordered  him 
to  stop.  Defiantly  he  replied  that  nothing 
could  stop  him  from  preaching  the  word  o: 
God.  And  so  this  Is  what  they  did:  thev 
hung  him  by  his  feet  from  one  of  the  crude 
wooden  beams  under  the  ceiling.  His  heac; 
was  so  close  to  the  ground  that  he  later  said. 
"Frequently,  I  would  place  my  hands  on  the 
ground  to  try  to  take  the  pressure  off  my 
feet." 

With  short,  stout  bamboo  rods  they  pro- 
ceeded to  beat  the  "evir'  out  of  him.  They 
went  on  for  hours:  he  did  not  know  just  how 
long.  They  concentrated  on  the  most  sensi- 
tive parts  of  the  anatomy.  "TTie  pain  was 
great."  the  priest  said.  It  must  have  been 
very  great  indeed. 

He  was  left  hanging  in  the  church,  and 
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early  the  next  morning  his  alUr  boys  found  courtyard  to  the  living  quarters.  In  a  back  under  the  oppressive  taxes,  the  crop  quotas, 

him  there  and  managed  to  cut  him  down,  room  there  was  an  old  man  lying  on  straw  the  forced  labor,  and  the  loss  of  freedom. 

They  were  only  8  to  10  years  old.  and  they  on  the  floor.  His  head  was  matted  with  pus  But   when   the   right   to   worship   God   was 

ran  to  their  parents,  attending  compulsory  and  there  were  eight  large  pus-filled  sweU-  taken  from  them — often  by  the  most  brutal 


classes  In   the  square,  and  sobbed  out  the 
news. 

The  parents  told  them  what  to  do  and 
then  said  goodby  to  them,  knowing  that  it 
might  be  goodby  forever.  The  children 
lashed  together  an  arrangement  of  bamboo 


Ings  around  his  temples  and  forehead. 

Even  before  I  asked  what  had  happened, 
I  knew  the  answer.  This  particular  priest 
had  also  been  punished  for  teaching  "trea- 
Bon."  His  sentence  was  a  Communist  version 
of  the  crown  of  thorns,  once  forced  on  the 


poles  tliat  could  be  carried  as  a  Utter  and      Savior  of  whom  he  preached. 


Heated  as  a  raft.  They  put  the  priest  on  this 
and  carried  him  down  the  back  lanes  of  the 
village.  They  hid  him  near  the  bank  of  the 
river,  which  formed  one  of  the  boundaries  of 
the  free  zone.  After  dark,  they  lowered  the 
raft  gently  to  the  water  and,  with  three  on 
each  side,  paddled  to  the  middle  of  the  river. 


Eight  nails  had  been  driven  Into  his  head, 

three  across  the  forehead,  two  In  the  back 

of  the  skull  and  three  across  the  dome.  The 

nails  were  large  enough  to  embed  themselves 

In   the  skull   bone.  When   the   unbelievable 

act  was  completed,  the  priest  was  left  alone. 

^  He  walked  from  his  church  to  a  neighboring 

where  they  were  swept  into  the  downriver  hut,  where  a  family  jerked  the  nails  from 
current.  The  coolness  of  the  water  probably  his  head.  Then  he  was  brought  to  Haiphong 
did  more  for  the  priest  than  moet  of  my  for  medical  help.  By  the  time  of  his  arrival, 
medlclnee.  They  managed  to  get  him  across     2  days  later,  secondary  Infection  had  set  In. 

the  river  to  the  free  zone  without  being  seen.  i  washed  the  scalp,  dislodged  the  clots,  and      _ 

Arriving  late  at  night,  they  carried  the  man  opened  the  pockets  to  let  the  pus  escape.  I  f^ee  world  and  before  Christendom  the  Inhu 
to  the  hut  of  his  sister.  Then  they  came  to  gave  the  priest  massive  doses  of  penicillin  man  acts  of  repression  and  coercion  taken  by 
find  me,  and  tetanus  oxide  and  went  back  to  the  mis-  the  Vletmlnh  against  the  populations  want- 
I  made  dally  visits  to  him  thereafter  and  slon  every  day.  The  old  man  pulled  through,  j^g  to  leave  the  Communist  zone,  acts  which 
gave  him  antibiotics  and  more  morphine,  one  day  when  I  went  to  treat  him,  he  had  are  flagrant  violations  of  the  Geneva  agree- 
Miraculously,  he  survived;  his  own  strong  disappeared.  Father  Lopez  told  me  that  he  ment." 
""      had  gone  back  to  that  world  of  silence  behind 

the   Bamboo   Curtain.  This   meant  that   he 

had   gone   back   to   his   torturers.   I   wonder 

what  they  have  done  to  him  by  now. 
Priests  were  not  the  only  victims  of  bru 


means — they  knew  It  was  time  to  go. 

"What  fools  they  are,  these  Vletmlnh,"  the 
elder  said.  "They  coax  the  people  to  stay, 
tell  them  lies,  and  even  try  to  stop  them  at 
the  perimeter.  Then  they  do  the  very  tilings 
that  will  drive  the  people  Into  exile.  Per- 
haps It  Is  the  vrtll   of  God." 

To  say  that  the  Communists  tried  to  stop 
the  refugees  at  the  p>erlmeter  was  to  put  it 
mildly.  Though  under  the  Geneva  agree- 
ment anyone  had  a  right  to  leave  the  north 
who  Viranted  to,  the  Communists  began  to 
violate  the  agreement  on  this  point  from  the 
day  It  was  signed. 

As  I  have  Indicated  earlier,  they  employed 
trickery,  threats,  violence,  and  even  murder 
to  stop  the  southward  rush  of  their  subjects. 
"It  Is  my  duty,"  said  Premier  Diem  in  Saigon 
on  January  22,  1955,  "to  denounce  before  the 


constitution  and,  no  doubt,  his  faith  brought 
about  a  cure. 

Sooner  than  I  would  Ivave  considered  likely 
he  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  be  taken  to 
Camp  de  la  Pagode.  Although  he  was  still 


The  Premier  later  estimated  that  a  quarter 
of  a  million  more  would  have  left  if  there 
had  been  no  harassments.  My  own  belief  is 
that  this  figure  Is  not  half  large  enough.  The 
unbroken   flow   of   the   luckier,   and   of   the 


crippled,  he  was  soon  sajlng  dally  mass  and      tallty.  One  day  an  old  woman  came  to  sick     mounded  and  mangled  who  made  it  to  the 


ful  bonds  of  unity,  to  break  away. 

Nevertheless,  desperate  parents  often  sent 
their  children  ahead,  two  today,  two  tomor- 
row, with  instructions  lo  get  to  the  American 
camp.  By  the  dozens  and  the  hundreds  I  saw 
youngsters,  alone,  exhausted,  and  sorrowful. 


call  In  the  camp.  She  was  wearing  a  cloth  American  camps,  was  a  clue  to  how  many 
bound  tightly  around  her  shoulders  in  a  filled  to  make  it.  Besides,  It  Is  reasonable  to 
figure  of  8.  We  removed  the  cloth  and  found  assume  that  thousands  who  thirsted  for  free- 
that  both  the  collar  bones  had  been  frac-  ^j^^  lacked  the  courage  or  the  vitality  to  take 
ttued.   En  route  to  the  camp,  she  told   us,  ^^^e  risks. 

she  had  been  stopped  by  a  Viet  Minh  guard  Many  and  various  were  the  Communist  de- 

„                                 _                                           who,   for  the  crime  of  attempting  to  leave  ^.j^gg  ^  j^^gp  ^^e  people  in  the  north.  They 

ply    already.    Next    time    the    Communists     her  land,  had  struck  her  across  the  shoulders  j^^de  It  illegal  for  more  than  one  member 

would  have  killed  him  for  sure.                                with  the  butt  of  his  rifle,  ordering  her  to  ^^  ^  family  to  travel  on  a  bus  or  train  in  the 

I  know  that  it  Is  not  Just  to  Judge  a  whole     go    back    home.    This   fractured    the   bones,  affected  area  at  the  same  time;  or  for  more 

.<;ystem  from  the  conduct  of  a  few.  However,     making   her   shoulders   slump   forward    and  ^j^^^  ^^^  persons  to  go  on  foot  together  on 

this  was  communism  to  me.  This  was  the     causing  excruciating  pain.  Nevertbeless,  she  ^.j^g  j-oads  pointing  to  the  evacuation  zone, 

ghoulish  thing  which  had  conquered  most  of     managed   to  escape.   In  time,   with   medical  .pj^jg  ^ade  It  difficult  for  would-be  refugees, 

care  and  a  regimen  of  vitamins,  she  healed,  ^vhose  families  were  large  and  held  by  power- 
Always    there    was   the    painful    thought: 
"My  God.  For  every  one  of  these  who  come 
here,  there  must  be  hundreds  or  even  thou- 
sands who  could  not  escape." 

One  day  a  young  man  cume  to  sick  call 

vflth  a  marked  discoloration  of  the  thumbs. 

character  of  Communist  atrocities.  So  many     They  were  black  from  the  first  joint  to  the  arrtveand  settle  down  on  the  fringes  of  my 

seemed  to  have  religious  significance.  More     tips.    He    has    suffering    from    gangrene,    of  p^mp  to  wait  for  their  elders.  Many  a  time 

.-ind  more.  I  was  learning  that  these  punish-     the  dry  type,  called  mummification.  There  ^^^^  waited  in  vain. 

ments  were  linked  to  man's  belief  In  God.           was  no  great  pain,  no  blood,  just  raw  ne-  j^^  many  parts  of  the  Tonkin  the  Commu- 

Prlests  were  by  far  the  most  common  ob-     crosls  of  tissue.  j^ig^s  ruled  that  special  passports  would  be 

He  said  he  had  been  hung  by  his  thumbs  required— not    to    leave    the    country;    that 

to  reeducate  him.  This  had  happened  about  ^^^^^  have  flouted  Geneva  too  crudely— but 
a  week  earlier,  and  since  then  his  thumbs 
had  been  getUng  a  little  darker  every  day. 
Now  they  were  beginning  to  smell. 

During    the   course   of   the    examination, 
take  men  whose  life  had  been  dedicated  to     while   I  was  manipulating  the  left  thumb. 

belief  In  God  and  straighten  them  out  so     a  piece  of  It  actually  broke  off.  There  was         „^,.,      „„  ,„^ ,„ ,.. ^ . 

that  they  no  longer  believe  in  God.  In  fact,  no  bleeding,  no  pain;  there  was  Just  a  chunk  famUymlghrset'  out"  on"  foot  on  the  long 
most  of  them  proved  unconquerable.  of  his  thtimb  that  stayed  in  my  hand.  This  ^^^^  ^^  Haiphong.  Fifteen  or  16  days  later. 
Catholics  have  many  plotis  ejaculations  dried  piece  of  flesh,  like  that  of  a  mummy,  ^^^^  ^^^  almost  gone,  sore  and  perhaps  sick, 
which  they  utter  frequently  "Jesus.  Mary,  had  crumbled  away  with  the  slightest  pres-  ^  would  reach  a  canton  line.  They  would 
and  Joseph."  for  example,  and  "Lord  have  sure.  The  circulation  had  been  cut  off  for  ^^^  .^^^  ^^^^  ^j^  dodge  of  the  expired  pass- 
mercy  on  us."  The  Communists  ordered  the     so  long — he  said  he  had  been  left  hanging  ^ 

priests  to  substitute  new  slogans  for  them,  for  days— that  permanent  damage  had  been  ,^^  communist  guard  would  examine 
for  example,  "Tang  gai  san  u  xuat"  (In-  done,  and  all  the  cells  and  tissue  had  died  ^^^  hard-won  document  and  laugh.  •'Corn- 
creased  production),  and  "Chlen  tranh  nban"  distal  to  the  point  where  his  thumbs  had  ^^^^^  ^^^  passport  is  good  for  only  14  days, 
(the  people's  war).  Perhaps  the  expression  been  tied  with  cord.  Didn't  you  know  that?  Oh,  you  can't  read? 
most  often  heard  in  the  conquered  north  "But  remember,  my  friend,"  one  of  the  ^^^^  anyhow  go  back  and  get  a  new  one." 
was  "ComThu"  (hatred).  elders  said  to  me,  "these  people  might  never  •  .  j  '^  ^j  ^he  war,  many  roads  were 
The  Communists  have  perfected  the  tech-  have  left  the  north  If  the  Communists  had  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  .j^^  ..jj,. 
nlques  of  torture,  inflicting  In  one  moment  not  done  these  cruel  deeds  against  those  who  ^^^^^  communists  dug  them  up.  But  often 
pain  on  the  body  and  In  the  next  pain  on  the  preached  and  practiced  their  reUglon.  ^^^  ^^^  detonate  them.  Instead  they 
mind.  When  Tonkin  spring  came  and  the  I  feel  sure  he  was  right.  There  were  many  '  ^^^^^  ^^j^  designed  casualness  into 
monsoon  ended,  I  thought  perhaps  nature  Buddhists  among  the  refugees,  but  when  1  naddies  swamps,  and  bushes  close  to 
„•->.«.  w_. «  ,<kB.,..o  In  *>>«  t^nr,,.  nf  tviiniwt      thnniTht  of  the  attendance  at  daily  Mass  I     ">-'=  ^  .      .  '    _„  ...5 n«^  »»=-.   if  i-itf- 


teachlng    the    children    their   catechism; 
fact,  for  a  time  he  served  as  the  camp's  more 
or  less  regular  chaplain. 

Perhaps  I  should  have  let  him  do  It  when 
he  insisted  that  he  must  return  to  the  vil- 
lage. Perhaps  the  world  needs  martyrs,  al- 
though Tonkin,  I  thought,  had  an  oversup 


the  Orient  and  with  It  nearly  half  of  all 
mankind.  From  December  until  the  last  day, 
there  were  two  or  three  atrocities  a  week  that 
come  within  my  orbit.  My  night  calls  took 
me  to  one  horror  alter  another. 

Early  In  my  Haiphong  stay  I  was  puzzled 
not  only  by  the  growing  number  but  by  the 


Jects  of  Communist  terror.  It  seemed  that 
the  priests  never  learned  their  "Hoc-Tap 
Dan-Chu,"  their  "Democratic  Studies  and 
Exercises,"  as  well  as  they  were  expected  to. 
This  means  that  they  had  to  be  reeducated 
more  severely  than  others.  It  la  difficult  to 


to  cross  from  one  canton  Into  another.  Ob- 
taining the  passports  Involved  steep  fees  and 
fantastic  red  tape.  But  only  with  such  docu- 
ments were  the  refugees  permitted  to  travel 
as  family  groups. 

Having  at  long  last  received  its  passport,  a 


might  bring  a  change  la  the  tenor  of  things 
I  was  wrong.  On  the  fliBt  Sunday  of  March, 
I  was  asked  by  Father  Lopez  of  the  Philip- 
pine Catholic  Idlsslon  to  come  visit  a  "sick 
man."  a  priest  who  had  just  escaped  from 
the  Vletmlnh, 


thought  of  the  attendance  at  daily 
had  no  doubt  that  75  or  80  percent  of  them 
were  Catholics.  Of  the  2  million  Catholics 
in  Vietnam,  about  1,750,000  lived  in  the 
north.  Then  came  the  Communists  and  in- 
evitable dlBilluslonment  with  the  promised 


the  perimeter  of  our  evacuation  area.  If  citi- 
zens  trying   to   crawl   to   freedom   at   night 
were  blown  to  bits.  It  only  served  them  right. 
Yet  here  are  the  terms  of  the  agreement: 
Axiy    civUlans   residing   in   a   district   con- 


We    walked    across    the 


evitabie  aiBuiusionmeub   wim   mo  piv^iiii^c-       — j _v._   „^^v.   »«   on   onrf 

huge    sprawling     reforms.  Perhaps  they  could  have  borne  up     trolled  by  one  party  who  wish  to  go  and 
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live  In  th«  sone  aasiitned  to  th«  oth«r  p«rty 
•ball  b«  pennltt«d  'and  helped  to  do  ao'  by 
the  authorttles  In  that  district."  Thoae 
quoted  words,  of  course,  are  mine. 


TRADE  LEGISLATION 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or    TCXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  19,  1968 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  extensive 
hearings  are  being  held  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  on  trade  legis- 
lation. Some  350  witnesses  have  asked  to 
testify. 

The  trade  policy  of  this  country  is  due 
for  a  thorough  review.  This  includes  an 
assessment  of  its  30-odd  year  history  and 
a  judgment  on  how  it  fits  the  present- 
day  economic  and  competitive  standing 
of  thia country  in  world  trade. 

Sucfe  a  review  together  with  recom- 
mendations of  new  directions  is  provided 
In  a  statement  made  before  the  commit- 
tee by  O.  R.  Strackbein  who  is  chairman 
of  the  Nationwide  Committee  on  Import- 
Exiwrt  Policy. 

His  statement  is  one  that  I  hope  will 
be  read  by  all  Members  who  seek  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  where  we  stand  in 
world  trade  and  in  our  own  market  as 
It  faces  a  rising  tide  of  imports.  I  have 
introduced  legislation  designed  to  meet 
the  problem  faced  by  more  and  more  of 
our  industries  as  imports  penetrate  our 
market  more  deeply  year  after  year. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  submit 
Mr.  Strackijeins  statement  for  inclusion 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Tbaoe  Legislation  Heabings 
(Statement  of  O    B    Strackbein.  chairman, 
the    Nationwide    Committee    on    Import- 
Export  p>ollcy  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  June  12.   1968) 
We    have    beard    a    great    deal    over    the 
years  about  the  consumer  who  presumably 
holds  the  short  end  of  the  benefit  derived 
from  tarllT  protection.  Indeed  he  is  said  to 
be  mulcted  In  the  form  of  higher  prices  re- 
sulting from  the  payment  of  customs  duties. 
The  higher  prices  caused   by  the  tariff  are 
held  to  be  little  more  than  a  shield  for  pro- 
ductive Inefficiency  and  to  represent  a  sub- 
sidy   to    greed,    stagnation    and    unearned 
profits. 

The  tariff  is  unquestionably  a  tax  on  goods, 
generally  indirect  except  when  it  Is  collected 
on  Imports  made  by  individuals  in  which 
case  It  is  direct.  If  taxes  are  an  evil  as  such 
the  tariff  is  necessarily  then  also  an  evil.  If 
taxes,  on  the  other  hand,  may  produce  bene- 
ficial results  even  though  they  add  to  the 
cost  of  living,  the  tariff  may  also  confer 
benefits  on  those  who  pay  it. 

Again,  if  higher  prices  are  an  e^il  in  and 
of  themselves  the  tariff  Is  necessarily  also 
an  evil  to  the  extent  at  least  as  it  raises 
prices.  If.  however,  higher  prices  are  some- 
times Justifiable,  such  as  those  might  be 
held  to  be  that  are  caused  by  the  collection 
of  social  security  taxes  and  those  called  for 
by  other  social  I?glsIatlon,  or  those  that 
rescue  farmers  from  ruin,  the  higher  prices 
attributable  to  tariff  protection  mav.  again, 
also  be  Justified. 

It  has  always  been  a  source  of  wonder  to 
me  when  someone  says  that  consumers  bene- 
fit from  the  lower  prices  afforde^i  by  im- 
ported goods,  that  there  Is  no  evident  in- 
clination to  make  inquiry  into  the  creden- 
Uals  of  the  low  level  of  the  prices.  A  special 
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blessing  of  some  kind  seems  to  reside  In 
lower  consumer  prices,  and  especially  so  If 
they  are  asaoclated  with  Imported  merchan- 
dise Consumers  In  any  case  are  generally 
delighted  to  buy  distress  merchandise  If  the 
bargain  is  sufficiently  attractive.  They  seldom 
pause  to  ask  about  the  cause  of  the  distress 
and  they  do  not  usually  care. 

We  are  all  bargain  hunters  and  the  pen- 
chant seems  to  be  ineradicable.  Actually 
there  is  nothing  wrong  with  this  lure  but  we 
do  wrong  to  raise  It  to  the  level  of  an  un- 
mitigated virtue.  Confidence  men  thrive  on 
this  human  weakness.  It  Is  rather  closely 
linked  with  greed:  but  it  can  be  curbed  by 
overriding  considerations. 

If  a  bargain  price  on  goods  Is  examined 
for  lu  Justification  it  will  be  found  that  it 
owes  its  offer  to  one  or  another  of  a  variety 
of  elements:  ( 1 1  It  may  spring  from  distress 
suffered  by  the  owner  of  the  goods  and  rep- 
rejienta  an  effort  by  him  to  recoup  a  part  of 
a  loss:  (2)  It  may  arise  from  a  stroke  of 
luck,  thus  exacting  little  cost  from  the  pos- 
sessor of  the  merchandise,  and  he  makes  a 
good  profit  even  at  a  low  price:  (3)  the  of- 
fered goods  may  have  been  obtained  through 
fraud  or  theft  and  have  cost  no  more  than 
the  risk  incurred  In  passing  title  to  tainted 
merchandise:  (4)  the  low  offered  price  may 
reflect  the  seller's  ignorance  of  the  higher 
market  value  of  the  product:  (5)  it  may  rep- 
resent a  lure  to  prospective  buyers  with  an 
eye  to  future  sales  to  them  at  profitable 
prices;  (6i  It  may  represent  a  price  level  that 
Is  low  because  of  special  cost  advantages 
enjoyed  by  the  producers  not  universally  en- 
Joyed  by  others:  (7)  or  the  lower  price  may 
result  from  nothing  more  mysterious  than 
low  wages. 

The  latter  two  cases  are  the  ones  of  prin- 
cipal interest  here.  The  cost  advantage  may 
indeed  be  genuine,  as  an  outgrowth  of  rich 
resources,  such  as  may  be  encountered  in 
mmeral  deposits,  fertility  of  soil,  abundance 
of  flora  or  fauna  in  the  natural  state:  an 
extraordinary  blessing  of  climate.  Inventive 
genius,  superior  competence  and  vigor  of 
management,  or  the  like.  It  may  then  repre- 
sent a  true  saving  to  the  purchasers  without 
robbing  the  seller  of  a  fair  profit  or  taking 
advantage  of  his  distress. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cost  ad\tintage 
may  come  to  rest  largely  or  solely  on  the 
base  of  low  wages.  It  does  not  then  represent 
higher  efficiency  or  a  productivity  advantage. 
Bargains  may  also  be  offered  under  durees, 
such  as  might  be  experienced  under  condi- 
tions of  an  over-supply  of  goods  in  relation 
to  demand,  financial  stringency  or  bank- 
ruptcy. There  may  then  exist  a  mutuality 
between  buyer  and  seller.  The  latter  may 
be  saved  from  a  worse  fate  if  the  buyer  re- 
sponds to  the  bargain.  Nevertheless  the 
situation  leading  to  such  bargains  is  not  one 
that  is  to  be  sought  by  consumers  as  respon- 
sible members  of  the  economic  body.  No 
system  could  long  endure  if  duress,  emer- 
gency and  distress  dictated  the  terms  of 
trade  throughout  the  economy. 

The  order  of  bargain  that  is  most  relevant 
to  the  question  of  free  trade  or  protection 
are  numbers  (6)  and  (7)  In  the  classifica- 
tion offered  Just  now.  The  true  economic 
bargain  is  genuine  in  the  sense  that  the  low 
price  is  derived  from  advantage  of  resource, 
skill  and  energy  of  workers,  technology,  su- 
perior management  or  the  like.  There  is  no 
element  of  duress  or  distress  pressing  upon 
the  seller:  nor  Is  he  practicing  fraud  or  de- 
ceit. The  bargain  Is  not  the  result  of  sweated 
and  underpaid  labor.  The  low  price  reflects 
true  cost  advantages  that  are  solidly  and 
honestly  based.  TTils  style  of  bargain  alone 
should  Justify  free  trade. 

Free  trade  unfortunately  makes  no  dis- 
tinction between  the  character  of  these  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages.  It  simply  calls 
for  global  economic  Interchange  of  goods 
without  tariffs  or  other  trade  t>arriers,  no 
matter  what  the  credentials  of  the  bargains. 
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It  has,  oddly  enough,   a  blind  spot  toward 
low  wage  levels. 

Such  la  the  message  of  free  trade.  It  stan<ij 
In  an  odd  light  today  In  view  of  Its  Indiffer- 
ence to  social  implications.  Yet  It  Is  precLse- 
ly  loyalty  to  this  socially  neutral  principle 
that  has  unreflectingly  counseled  our  Trade 
Agreements  and  Trade  Expansion  Programs. 
(Free  trade  was  the  favorite  economic  weap- 
on  of  colonialism.  The  stirrings  of  UNCTAD 
are  but  an  echo  of  this  economic  repression 
of  former  colonies.) 

Meanwhile  the  economy  at  home  wri.s 
Judged  by  very  different  standards.  Soci;il 
implications  were  at  the  very  center  of  eco- 
nomic Judgment;  In  fact,  wrote  the  ticket 
Low  wages,  sweat  shop  wages  and  child  labcr 
were  severely  condemned,  and  were  made  the 
subject  of  punitive  legislation.  They  were 
regarded  as  influences  undermining  the 
consumer  purchasing  power  that  was  neces- 
sary to  absorb  the  output  of  our  mass  prt- 
ductlon;   and  this  was  a  rational  Judgment 

It  represented  a  logical  linking  of  the  tvio 
prime  movers  of  our  ever  more  consumer- 
oriented  economy.  The  result  was  regulation 
of  the  national  economy  in  a  manner  th.it 
was  the  exact  opposite  of  the  movement 
toward  freeing  of  international  trade.  Where- 
as on  the  domestic  front  we  pounced  on  every 
visible  factor  or  influence  that  might  reduce 
or  stagnate  labor  income  (by  far  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  consumer  purchasing  power) 
we  were  bent  under  the  witch-hunter's  fret  - 
trade  zeal  of  the  time,  to  expose  our  economy 
outwardly  to  the  very  forces  we  sought  to 
stamp  out  at  home.  Low  wages  abroad  were 
evidently  a  blessing  that  allowed  us  as  con- 
sumers to  enjoy  bargains  from  foreitn 
soiu-cee  that,  had  the  bargains  been  corr.- 
pounded  here  by  use  of  equally  lowly-paid 
labor,  would  have  subjected  us  to  a  fine  .f 
it  had  not  indeed  sent  us  to  Jail. 

Strange  economics  indeed  I  How  could  tuo 
such  opposite  courses  be  Justified?  The  an- 
swer is  that  they  found  their  Justification  :n 
emotional  responses  to  the  frustration  uf 
the  Great  Depression  and  economics  had 
Uttle  to  do  with  it.  Governmental  plannlnp 
including  niunerous  five-year  plans  over  tl.e 
world,  was  much  in  vogue.  We  were  scared 
and  we  were  angry.  That  was  enough. 

The  planned  and  controlled  economy 
toward  which  we  were  moving  was  the  very 
antithesis  of  free  trade,  but  we  could  swal- 
low the  inconsistency  without  gulping. 

Actually  we  had  some  scope  for  play.  Our 
tariffs  had  been  high,  and,  secondly,  other 
countries  were  technologically  far  to  the 
rear  of  us.  Their  lower  wages  did  not  poie 
nearly  the  threat  that  they  would  have,  hr.d 
foreign  productivity  been  nearer  our  levels. 

However,  the  course  we  pursued  was  one 
of  ripping  away  the  cushion  while  helping 
other  countries  to  a  more  productive  manu- 
facturing technology.  We  reduced  our  de- 
fenses while  Improving  their  competitive 
weapons. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  In  Ume  the  mo- 
ment of  truth  should  arrive.  It  is  upon  us  to- 
day;  but  first,  a  little  more  review. 

It  Is  true,  we  did  not  adopt  a  flve-vear  plan. 
but  since  the  Great  Depression  we  Instituted 
many  far-reaching  Interferences  with  the 
free  play  of  economic  forces  and  thus  dis- 
torted natural  competitive  advantages  and 
disadvantages,  often  beyond  recognition.  It 
Is  indeed  not  easy  to  think  of  a  segment  of 
the  economy  that  has  not  come  under  regu- 
lation. To  repeat,  we  have  been  deeply  con- 
cerned, and  quite  rationally  so.  with  the 
maintenance  of  consumer  purchasing  power 
of  sufficient  volume  to  keep  our  productive 
plant  running  at  a  level  that  would  provide 
at  least  reasonably  full  employment.  Witness 
the  so-called  PuJl  Employment  Act  of  I94e 
and  Its  frequent  amendment  to  raise  the 
minimum  wage  level.  Yet  our  economists  in- 
sist on  looking  upon  our  apparent  competi- 
tive advantages  and  disadvantages  as  if  they 
reflected  the  free  market  forces! 
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Having  grasped  the  significance  of  con- 
sumer purchasing  power  and  ite  power  of  life 
or  death  over  the  fortunes  of  mass  produc- 
Uon  the  assurance  of  a  high  level  of  pur- 
chasing power.  In  the  form  of  "effective  de- 
maud".  I.e..  demand  backed  by  cash,  bank 
deposit  or  credit,  became  the  lodestar  of  our 
economic  legislation.  Minimum  wages, 
shorter  hours  (for  fuller  employment),  un- 
employment compensation,  obligatory  collec- 
tive bargaining,  social  seciulty,  farm  price 
supports— all  these  and  others,  were  meas- 
ures in  the  conception  of  which  the  function 
of  consumer  purchasing  power  played  a  lead- 
ing role.  Considerations  of  a  free  market 
economy  did  not  figure  in  the  conceptual 
formulation.  Any  freedom  that  might  be 
preserved  was  largely  incidental. 

We  had  learned  the  ghastly  lesson  in  the 
early  1930's  of  a  gigantic  productive  en- 
semble of  plant  structures,  mills,  mines, 
transportation  lines,  banks  and  farm  lands, 
stuidlng  half  paralyzed,  mocking  In  their 
bleakness  the  feverish  activity  and  fond 
hopes  that  had  center  on  free  private 
enterprise.  Without  adequate  consumer  pur- 
chasing power,  the  giant  was  like  a  huge 
beast  with  Its  blood  ebbing  from  Its  veins, 
leaving  It  a  hulk  of  weakness. 

We  administered  transfusion  in  the  form 
of  pump-prlmlng.  straining  to  restore  some 
of  the  lost  vigor.  While  we  cursed  the  sys- 
tem that  brought  us  distress,  we  neverthe- 
lefs  did  not  forsake  It  outright,  knowing 
that  It  had  outstripped  the  rest  of  the  world 
in  providing  material  plenty.  There  were 
m.-iny  hostile  voices  and  some  that  would 
h.ae  overturned  and  discarded  the  system, 
bill  they  did  not  prevail.  After  all,  looking 
around,  there  was  no  other  system  that  had 
done  nearly  as  well.  We  set  alwut  modifying 
it  according  to  the  dictates  of  mass  con- 
sumption as  the  absorbent  of  mass  produc- 
tion. Control  superseded  the  free  market. 

The  crisis  was  passed,  helped  by  the  gath- 
ering war  clouds  at  the  end  of  the  dark  dec- 
ade. World  War  II  enhanced  the  leader- 
ship of  our  system  and  pulled  us  out  of  the 
depression.  Other  countries  witnessed  the 
astounding  Industrial  power  possessed  by 
oiu-  economy  as  It  provided  the  arsenal  for 
a  hard-won  victory  a  second  time  In  a  gen- 
eration. Friend  and  foe  alike  were  Impressed; 
b\it  what  would  happen  at  demobilization 
time?  Could  we  convert  without  acute  with- 
drawal symptoms? 

Contrary  to  widespread  apprehension  we 
made  the  transition  from  war  to  peace  with- 
out the  horrible  crash  anticipated  by  many. 
We  boldly  eliminated  wage  and  price  con- 
trols and  after  a  while  dropped  the  excess 
profits  tax.  Business  was  given  a  phenome- 
n.iUy  free  rein. 

Much  pent-up  demand,  both  domestic  and 
foreign,  was  of  course  released  ui>on  our 
business  front.  Wages  went  up,  prices  went 
up.  profits  went  up.  Then  before  our  pro- 
duction caught  up.  the  Korean  outbreak 
added  another  fillip  to  prices,  especially  those 
for  raw  materials,  minerals  and  farm  prod- 
ucts. When  this  subsided  the  cold  war  came 
forward  as  a  replacement.  The  upward  trend 
continued. 

After  ten  years  of  the  activity  engendered 
bv  these  developments  this  country  was  con- 
fronted with  several  elements  of  reality  that 
were  catching  up  with  us:  early  glimpses  of 
the  moment  of  truth.  We  sat  on  the  highest 
wage  plateau  in  the  world.  In  another  ten 
years,  even  after  the  appearance  of  some 
moderation,  average  weekly  earnings  reached 
a  level  seven  times  as  high  as  in  1933  ($16.33 
in  that  year;  $114.90  In  1967) . 

Consumer  prices  also  moved  on  the  upward 
path  during  this  period,  but  on  a  less  steep 
flope.  reaching  a  level  In  1967  nearly  two  and 
a  half  times  as  high  as  In  1935  (47.8  In  1935; 
115.0  In  March  1967.  where  1957-59  equals 
!00),  (Statistical  Abstract  of  the  U.S..  1967, 
Table  504.)  Of  course,  the  great  rise  In  wages 
would  obviously  have  produced  yet  greater 


Inflation  If  productivity  of  both  Industrial 
and  farm  labor  had  not  Increased  sharply 
dtirlng  this  period,  each  the  product  of  tech- 
nological advancement.  The  Index  of  farm 
output  per  man-hour  of  labor  rose  from  36  in 
1940  to  157  in  1966.  (Op.  clt..  Table  926.)  In- 
dustrial productivity  also  rose,  but  less 
sharply. 

The  upshot  Is  that  as  a  result  of  these  and 
other  developments  this  country  has  become 
rich,  powerful  and  vulnerable.  Our  economy 
had  meantime  become  incurably  and  hope- 
lessly consumer-oriented.  Other  countries 
copied  our  system  and  are  In  full  cry. 

A  look  back  to  1929  will  give  us  a  perspec- 
tive that  has  been  too  much  neglected  by 
those  who  would  understand  the  present- 
day  American  economy  and  the  sensitivity 
of  its  balance.  In  the  year  when  the  Great 
Depression  broke  Its  black  blizzard  on  the 
scene,  wages  were  58.2"«  of  national  income. 
Profits  were  12.1':  .  This  division  of  income 
has  undergone  a  drastic  change.  With  some 
fluctuations  in  the  Intermediate  period,  em- 
ployee compensation  In  1950  stood  at  63.7% 
or  well  above  the  1929  level.  By  1955  this 
share  had  risen  to  67.8'^c.  and  then  continued 
to  climb,  reaching  an  estimated  71.1'r  in 
1963.  and  71.0%  in  1966.  (Op.  clt.,  Table  452.) 
Had  the  percentage  in  1966  been  at  the 
same  level  as  in  1929  employee  compensa- 
tion would  have  been  $278  billion  in  place 
of  $433.3  billion,  or  $155  billion  less.  The  ef- 
fect on  consumer  purchasing  power  wov;ld 
have  been  catastrophic  by  present-day 
standards. 

It  Is  worth  noting  that  employee  compen- 
sation as  a  part  of  total  corporate  income 
is  higher  than  the  share  of  employee  com- 
pensation in  the  economy  as  a  whole.  We 
saw  the  latter  to  be  71.0^;  in  1966,  whereas 
78  4';  of  corporate  income  was  given  out  in 
employee  compensation  in  1965  and  probably 
about  the  same  in  1966. 

By  contrast  total  corporate  profit  after 
taxes  as  a  share  of  national  Income  has  been 
much  lower  In  recent  years  than  In  1929. 
In  that  year,  as  we  have  seen,  the  rate  was 
12.1'' .  In  1940  It  was  8.8^'c.  In  1950  the  profit 
level  regained  a  high  point  of  10.3 ''c.  but 
thereafter  a  decUne  set  In.  The  high  taxes 
precipitated  by  the  Korean  outbreak  brought 
the  profit  share  down  to  8.1  "o  In  1955.  By 
1960  the  rate  had  decUned  to  6.4%  but  rose 
m  1965  to  7.9';  ,  where  It  remained  in  1966. 
(Op.  clt.,  Tables  452  and  697.) 

Since  1929,  In  other  words,  the  share  of 
national  income  going  into  corporate  profits 
has  shrunk  while  the  share  going  Into  em- 
ployee compensation  has  increased.  This 
trend  was  In  keeping  with  the  mass-produc- 
tion, mass-consumption  formula. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  demonstrate  how 
steeply  the  American  economy  is  poised  on 
layers  of  consumer  Income.  This  income  Is 
high   m  relation  to  the  rest  of   the  world. 
Just   as   our   wages   are   high.   The   relation 
between  our  wages  and  our  total  consumer 
income  Is  very  direct,  since  employee  com- 
pensation stands  at  a  little  over  70':.  of  total 
national  income.  We  are  a  country  of  high 
wages,    high    Income    and    high    taxes,    the 
latter  traceable  to  high  public  expenditures, 
national,  state  and  local.  We  are  vulnerable 
and    we    have    opened    an    Import    loophole 
that  threatens  and  challenges  our  position. 
Our  economy  has  become  Increasingly  de- 
pendent on  *.he  production  and  consumption 
of  nonessential  goods,  or  more  specifically, 
luxury  and  semiluxury  goods.  This  fact  has 
sharpened  the  economy's  sensitivity  to  mar- 
ket outlook,  uncertainty  and  fears.  From  a 
heavy  ballast  of  staples,  such  as  bread,  po- 
tatoes,   beans,    meat,    ginghams,    cast    iron 
stoves  and  similar  fare   and  accoutrements 
of  the  humble,  that  kept  our  economy  near 
the  subsistence  level,  we  have  moved  into  a 
balloon  capable  of  soaring  to  great  helghu 
but  subject  to  buffeting  by  changeable  at- 
mospheric forces. 

The  elasticity  of  demand  for  goods  that 
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may  be  bought  or  not  bought,  or  the  pur- 
chase of  which  nCay  be  postponed  or  dropped 
to  a  lesser  quantity,  makes  both  for  a  po- 
tentially livelier  and  more  fickle  economy. 

When  upward  of  seventy  million  pay-check 
collectors  dally  or  weekly  exercise  their  sov- 
ereign consumer  option  In  the  medium  of 
thousands  of  competitors  for  their  favor  in 
the  form  of  an  infinite  variety  of  goods,  the 
struggle  for  survival  by  the  producers  and 
purveyors  of  the  merchandise  reaches  a 
bustle  of  Intensity. 

What  keeps  the  Intricate  machine  run- 
ning? What  keeps  the  goods  circulating 
from  mine,  farm,  factory,  over  rail  and  high- 
way Into  the  storage  shelves,  bins,  tanks, 
freezers,  tiers  and  showcases  throughout 
the  country?  The  magnet  Is  the  effective 
consumer  demand.  The  national  gullet  calls; 
no  less  than  the  arms  and  shoulders,  the 
back,  tiie  feet  and  the  heads  of  consumers, 
expressing  demand  for  goods;  the  eyee,  the 
ears— all  the  senses  awaken  and  express  the 
needs,  desires  and  whims  of  the  populace; 
all  imaginable  forms  of  human  expressions 
of  individual  traits  clamon  for  gratifica- 
tion: and  the  farms,  mines  and  factories 
respond. 

The  mutual  interchange  and  dependence 
Is  obvious.  The  problem  of  balance  assumes 
delicate  but  weighty  proportions.  Business 
Is  guided,  which  Is  to  say,  buoyed  or  damp- 
ened, by  the  state  of  confidence  In  the 
future.  Because  of  the  consumer's  strategic 
position  his  inclination  becomes  the  con- 
cern and  worry  of  business.  That  Is  why 
business  expends  so  much  money  seeking 
to  control  or  Influence  the  consumer's  mood. 
Uncertainty  of  the  future  robs  the  business 
man  of  lils  dynamism  and  the  motive  to 
expand. 

Among  the  disturbers  of  confidence  one 
of  the  most  disruptive  Is  doubt  about  mar- 
ket demand.  Will  an  adequate  market  be  on 
hand  to  absorb  additional  output?  This  re- 
presents a  perplexing  question  when  future 
production  plans  are  on  the  agenda.  An 
equally  prolific  source  of  doubt  Is  the  price 
level  If  It  Is  under  pressure  or  likely  to  be 
under  pressure. 

Naturally  the  sources  of  doubt  and  mis- 
givings are  many.  In  a  sensitive  field  svich  as 
nonessential  consumer  goods  the  misgivings 
may  lay  a  heavy  hand  on  what  would  other- 
wise be  energetic  advancement;  and  this 
area  looms  even  larger  in  our  economy. 

Among  the  serious  and  Justified  doubts 
that  dampen  plans  of  expansion,  import 
competition  looms  high.  Many  examples  of 
Imports  capturing  a  rapidly  rising  share  of 
the  domestic  market  abovind.  A  nxunber  of 
large  industries  have  shifted  from  a  net  ex- 
port to  a  net  import  position  In  the  past  ten 
or  fifteen  years.  Among  these  are  textiles, 
steel,  automobiles,  typewriters,  sewing  ma- 
chines, petroleum,  household  electronic  goods 
(radios,  TV) .  In  other  industries  imports  have 
bitten  very  deeply  into  the  market :  fish  prod- 
ucts*, hardwood  plywood,  jxittery,  watches, 
bicycles,  mink  skins,  floor  and  wall  tile, 
footwear,  etc. 

Under  the  national  policy  of  stripping 
away  most  of  what  tariff  protection  remains 
to  our  industries,  poised  on  a  plateau  of 
high  labor  costs  and  under  the  virtual  man- 
date of  assuring  full  employment,  they  find 
themselves  between  the  upper  and  nether 
millstone. 

If  Imports  threaten  deeper  and  deeper 
market  penetration  the  cry  for  greater  pro- 
duction efficiency  and  reduced  production 
costs  soon  breaks  the  sound  barrier.  Yet  there 
is  only  one  way  by  which  costs  can  be  re- 
duced materlaUy,  and  that  is  by  displacing 
labor  by  mechanical  means.  Since  in  cor- 
porate manufacturing  employee  compensa- 
tion represents  some  80 ';i  of  today's  outlay. 


•80';  of  our  groundfish  market  (cod.  had- 
dock, ocean  perch)  was  supplied  by  imports 
in  1967  compared  with  320.  in  1950. 
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It  U  clear  that  th«re  is  no  other  source  of 
coat-reduction  of  anv  real  significance. 

It  Is  not  fully  appreciated  what  greater 
efficiency  means  In  terms  of  employment  in 
the  not-so-short  run.  How  can  Industry  up- 
hold Its  share  of  the  full  emploj-ment  burden 
if  Its  attention  is  concentrated  on  displacing 
workers — If  with  one  hand  it  Is  to  hire  more 
workers  and  with  the  other  to  abolish  jobs? 
It  has  been  estimated  that  a  10"^  cost  re- 
duction In  the  manufacture  of  steel,  for  ex- 
ample, would  call  for  the  displacement  of 
some  200.000  steel  workers.  This  would  be  the 
price  of  becoming  competitive  even  though 
our  output  of  steel  per  man-hour  Is  still  well 
ahead  of  that  of  our  competitors.  We  are  the 
most  efficient  but  not  the  most  competitive! 
In  the  case  of  coal  we  have  hard  f.icts  to  go 
by.  Competitiveness  with  oil  and  natural  gas, 
which  pressed  with  the  same  stubborn  per- 
sistence as  low-cost  lmF>orts.  became  a  matter 
of  life  or  death  to  the  Industry.  It  achieved 
conipetltlveness;  but  what  was  the  price?  The 
sacrifice  of  340.000  out  of  480.000  Jobs  or  two 
of  every  three  l  It  was  accomplished  In  fifteen 
years.  The  results?  The  poverty  program 
known  as  Appalacbla ! 

We  can  now  see  that  our  free-trade  policy, 
runnlhg'  In  the  opposite  direction  of  our  do- 
mestic economic  policy,  has  finally  over- 
taken the  hard  realities.  The  moment  of 
truth  Is  here!  The  widening  import  loophole 
confronts  our  Industries  with  fateful  options. 
We  have  all  but  discarded  the  tariff  but 
we  have  not  met  the  problems  to  which  the 
tariff  was  addressed.  If  anything  we  have  ag- 
gravated the  problem  In  several  respects:  ( 1  > 
we  have  through  heavy  electoral  and  legisla- 
tive majorities  placed  rising  cost  burdens 
on  our  industries  and  producers,  all  for 
reasons  regarded  on  the  home  front  by  ma- 
jority sentiment,  as  good;  (2>  we  have 
elected  to  Ignore  the  competitive  effect  of 
these  many  measures.  Including  burdens  im- 
posed by  national  defense,  on  oxu  competi- 
tive position  at  home  and  abroad;  (3) 
we  have  helped  Immeasurably  the  technolog- 
ical advancement  of  our  competitors  abroad, 
again  for  reasons  regarded  as  compelling, 
but  having  the  effect  of  enhancing  the  pro- 
ductivity cf  the  industries  abroad  that  com- 
pete with  lis;  (4)  we  have  reduced  drasti- 
cally our  ''.ariff  and  are  committed  to  yet 
further  reduction,  thus  opening  our  indus- 
tries to  a  form  of  wage  com[>etttion  that  we 
have  been  at  great  pains  to  make  Illegal 
at  home.  The  wage  gap  has  not  narrowed 
appreciably. 

Hence  the  Imperative  of  high  efficiency,  if 
we  are  to  compete. 

Meanwhile  our  consumers  or  those  who 
presume  to  speak  for  them  continue  eager 
for  bargains,  such  as  Imports  provide;  but 
no  one  holds  up  his  banc  in  a  gesture  of 
eager  willingness  to  work  for  bargain  wages, 
low  salaries  or  bargain  profits.  Should  we  In- 
deed work  for  the  wage  levels  paid  abroad 
our  purchasing  power  and  our  economy 
would  collapse;  but  we  have  to  compete  with 
them. 

It  is  about  time  that  we  had  matured  suf- 
ficiently to  realize  that  if  as  voters  we  seek 
all  the  emoluments  we  look  for  from  the 
government,  the  bill  will  surely  be  presented 
for  payment.  We  are  confronted  with  it  now, 
but  it  is  not  recognized  for  what  it  is.  namely, 
among  other  things,  a  cost  burden  on  pro- 
duction and  a  heavy  International  competi- 
tive disadvantage. 

Our  trade  balance  has  suffered  reverses  In 
recent  times  and  no  wonder.  We  have  indeed 
deluded  ourselves  by  means  of  governmental 
statistical  devices  into  believing  that  we  were 
enjoying  a  bountiful  export  surplus,  whereas 
we  have  been  suffering  from  competitive 
weakness  concealed  by  the  Improbable  sta- 
tistics. 

The  bargains  we  crave  are  paid  for  by  our- 
selves although  we  think  we  get  them  free  or 
at  the  expense  of  someone  we  do  not  know. 
In  recent  years  these  bargains  have  taken  the 
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form  more  and  more  of  manufactured  goods 
from  abroad.  These  imports,  incorporating 
the  maximxim  amount  of  low-cost  foreign 
labor,  rose  six  times  as  rapidly  from  1960-60 
as  our  imports  of  raw  materials,  which  incor- 
porate the  least  amount  of  low-wage  foreign 
labor  and  therefore  offer  a  lesser  bargain. 

If  we  continue  on  our  present  course  we 
will  collide  soon  with  a  harder  and  yet 
sharper  form  of  reality. ' 

Whatever  else  needs  to  be  done,  a  substi- 
tute for  the  discarded  tariff  must  be  found. 
Ceilings  on  imports,  designed  to  offer  a  liberal 
share  of  our  market  to  imports  and  permit- 
ting imports  to  gjrow  as  our  market  grows, 
offer  the  best  instrument.  Such  value  as  im- 
ports and  trade  offer  us  would  be  preserved 
while  Imports  would  be  prevented  from  run- 
ning wild,  destroying  confidence  in  industry 
after  Industry,  and  driving  more  and  more  of 
our  capital  abroad,  which  should  find  a  placs 
here  where  it  would  help  our  economy  more 
surely  and  more  directly. 

The  fear  that  Import  quotas  would  lead 
to  higher  prices  Is  not  borne  out  by  the  in- 
dustries that  have  operated  under  import 
quotas  in  recent  years.  Moreover,  Imports 
have  risen  appreciably  in  most  Instances  even 
as  import  quotas  were  in  effect. 

We  believe  that  enactment  of  the  Pair  In- 
ternational Trade  Bill  Is  not  only  Justified 
but  would  confer  great  benefits  on  our  econ- 
omy. Enactment  of  HR  16936  would  close  the 
free- trade  loophole,  threatening  as  it  does, 
to  undo  thirty-five  years  of  legislation  de- 
.signcd  to  keep  the  mass-production,  mass- 
consumption  equation  in  an  upward-moving 
balance  in  this  country. 

It  would  give  us  a  better  perspective  if 
some  of  the  popular  notions  induced  by  pub- 
lic statements  were  tested  by  the  facu.  Much, 
for  example,  is  made  over  the  American  sell- 
ing price  (ASP)  on  organic  chemicals.  Yet. 
from  1960-65  imports  of  organic  chemicals 
climbed  164 '"c.  whereas  exports  of  chemicals 
rose  only  50':  .  The  outcry  against  ASP  is 
hardly  Justified  by  such  a  performance.  Yet, 
one  of  the  prime  planlcs  l-»  the  Administra- 
tion trade  proposal  is  abolition  of  the  Ameri- 
can selling  price! 


HOUSE  SCHOLARS  GALLERY 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVTIS 

Wednesday.  June  19,  1968 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  today  to  speak  in  support  of  House 
Resolution  935,  which  would  amend  the 
rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  so 
as  to  reserve  a  place  in  the  House  gal- 
leries for  scholars  engaged  In  the  study 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  present  situa- 
tion, serious  researchers  have  no  special 
status.  As  you  are  aware,  the  present 
procedure  is  designed  to  handle  large 
number  of  spectators  who  pause  for  a  few 
minutes  in  the  House  galleries  while 
touring  the  many  points  of  Interest  on 
Capitol  Hill.  Most  of  these  citizens  have 
no  desire  to  spend  hours  watching  the 
House  in  session. 

However,  this  procedure  works  to  the 
decided  disadvantage  of  scholars  who  do 
want  to  observe  the  House  for  long  pe- 
riods. At  present,  if  the  galleries  are 
crowded,  spectators  must  surrender  their 
places  every  10  or  15  minutes  and  stand 
in  line  for  readmission  to  the  galleries. 

Now  15  minutes  in  the  House  galleries 
is  usually  su£Bcient  time  for  visitors  to 
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observe  the  House  of  Representatives, 
since.  In  most  cases,  they  have  other 
places  to  go  that  day.  But  for  serious 
scholars.  15  hours  may  not  be  time 
enough  for  their  observation  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  know  that  knowledge 
of  our  political  processes  is  one  of  the 
foundations  of  our  free  society.  We  have 
recognized  the  importance  of  the  Na- 
tion's press  in  this  regard.  By  setting 
aside  a  portion  of  the  galleries  for  the 
use  of  the  news  media,  we  have  helped 
insure  that  our  free  institutions  remain 
free  by  encouraging  a  flow  of  informa- 
tion to  our  citizens. 

But  the  press  is  mainly  concerned  with 
offering  moment-to-moment  glimpses  of 
what  Congress  is  doing.  But  there  are 
those  in  the  academic  field  who  want  to 
study  the  Congress  in  depth,  and  through 
their  writings  offer  a  long  overview  oi 
our  activities. 

I  believe  it  Is  time  that  we  reser\'e  a 
portion  of  the  galleries  for  those  re- 
searchers who  meet  certain  qualifications 
of  scholarship. 

The  conditions  of  scholarship  which 
I  have  outlined  in  this  resolution  I  be- 
lieve to  be  fair.  In  order  to  obtain  acccs.s 
to  the  galleries  a  researcher  would  have 
to  be  currently  engaged  in  a  project  that 
would  include  a  study  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  as  an  important  part  of 
the  project.  He  would  have  to  be  either 
a  full-time  faculty  member  of  an  accred- 
ited institution  of  higher  learning;  pur- 
suring  independent  postdoctoral  re- 
search; or  preparing  a  doctoral  disserta- 
tion to  be  submitted  to  an  accredited  in- 
stitution of  higher  learning. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  qualifications  called 
for  by  this  resolution  are  restrictive  in 
that  they  will  not  grant  special  use  of 
the  House  galleries  to  students  seeking  a 
Bachelor's  or  a  Master's  degree.  Use  of 
this  special  academic  section  will  be 
limited  to  those  men  and  women  who 
will  be  giving  lectures,  counseling  stu- 
dents, and  writing  textbooks.  I  believe 
the  seriousness  of  this  task  warrants  an 
interrupted  view  of  the  Congress.  They 
should  not  have  to  watch  it  operate  at 
arbitrary  intervals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  received  consider- 
able favorable  comments  from  scholars 
on  House  Resolution  935  and  I  submit 
the  resolution  and  letters  from  several 
leading  students  of  the  House  for  inclu- 
sion at  this  point  In  the  Record  : 

Stanford  UNiVERarrT. 
Stanford,  Calif.,  December  7, 1967. 
Hon.  James  O'Hara, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  O'Hara:  I  am  writln? 
to  express  my  enthusiastic  support  for  H. 
Res.  935,  to  authorize  the  creation  of  a  House 
Scholars'  Gallery. 

As  I  am  sure  you  know,  the  difficulties  that 
serious  scholars  encounter  in  trying  to  do 
research  on  Congress  have  been  magnified 
by  the  increasing  flood  of  toiu-ists,  students. 
Interns,  and  other  claimants  for  space  In  the 
galleries  and  the  time  and  attention  of  peo- 
ple on  the  Hill.  I  have  suffered  a  good  deal 
from  this  problem  myself,  as  have  a  number 
of  other  political  scientists.  It  has  gotten  so 
bad  that  we  find  it  difficult  even  to  observe 
what  goes  on  on  the  floor  because  of  the 
restrictions  on  the  amount  of  time  one  can 
sptend  in  the  public  galleries  and  on  note- 
taking  In  these  galleries.  For  these  reasons, 
it  would  be  a  great  help  to  us  and.  I  believe. 
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to  the  cause  of  scholarships  on  Congress,  If 
we  were  able  to  have  some  place  where  we 
could  watch  the  floor  without  restrictions 
about  time  or  taking  notes. 

I  hope  that  you  will  prsss  H.  R«8.  936  to 
passage.  I 

Sincerely,  I 

Raymond  E.  Wolfinger, 

Associate  Professor. 


University  of  California. 
Berkeley,  Calif.,  December  8.  1967. 
Representative  James  O'Hara, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  O'Hara:  I  would  like 
to  express  my  enthusiastic  support  for  your 
plan  to  start  a  Scholars*  Gallery  In  the  House, 
embodied  in  your  H.  Res.  935  and  Rep. 
Schwengel's  H.  Res.  578.  I  can  think  of  noth- 
ing that  would  please  me  more,  as  a  scholar, 
than  this  recognition  of  the  effort  that  so 
many  of  us  have  made  over  the  years  to  bring 
the  true  story  of  the  House  and  a  sophis- 
ticated undersUnding  of  how  It  operates 
home  to  our  students  and  colleagues.  We 
have  been  forced,  all  these  years,  to  operate 
under  a  handicap;  unlike  our  friends  In  the 
press  gallery,  we  are  forbidden  to  take  notes 
and  even,  sometimes,  to  be  present  in  the 
gallery  when  Important  events  take  place 
on  the  floor. 

You  and  your  colleagues  can  rely  on  us 
to  make  effective  and  responsible  use  of  a 
gallery  if  it  is  granted  to  us.  The  l>est  testi- 
mony you  have  to  that  Is  the  work  we  have 
done  already  to  bring  the  House  closer  to 
the  people.  In  future  years  we  would  like  to 
do  more  and  do  It  better.  Your  resolution 
gives  us  one  of  the  amenities  we  badly  need 
to  further  the  disinterested,  scholarly  study 
of  Congress.  I  believe  it  is  a  sound  Invest- 
ment that  will  pay  dividends  In  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  future  generations  of  Amer- 
icans. 

With  warm  personal  regards. 

Nelson  W.  Polsbt, 

Professor. 

The  Universttt  or  Rochester, 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  December  11. 1967. 
Representative  James  O'Hara, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Representative  O'Hara:  I'm  writing 
to  record  my  strong  support  for  H.  Res.  935. 
I  can  think  of  no  more  beneficial  step  which 
Congress,  for  its  part,  could  take  to  aid  those 
of  us  who  are  devoted  to  accurate  description 
of  the  Congress  than  to  create  a  House 
Scholars  Gallery.  As  you  well  know,  rapport 
between  members  of  Congress  and  profes- 
sional students  of  Congress  has  Improved 
markedly  In  recent  years — with  the  result 
that  public  (and  especially  student)  under- 
standing of  the  Congress  has  reached  a  new 
level  of  sympathetic  sophistication.  I  ap- 
plaud the  efforts  of  Rep.  Schwengel  and 
yourself  to  build  solidly  on  that  foundation 
of  mutual  understanding. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Fenno, 
Department  of  Political  Science. 

The  Ohio  State  Universitt, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  January  19, 1968. 
Hon.  James  O'Hara. 
U.S.  House  of  Representttivea, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  O'Hara:  I  am  heartily 
in  accord  with  both  the  general  purposes 
and  the  specific  provisions  of  H.  Res.  935, 
which  would  create  a  twelve-seat  gallery  for 
scholars  studying  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

I  have  spent  most  of  the  last  five  years 
studying  the  House,  particularly  the  activl- 
iles  of  the  party  leaders  in  It.  It  was  ex- 
tremely frustrating,  when  observing  an  im- 
portant floor  debate,  to  be  rotated  out  of  the 
gallery  with  the  tourists  and  miss  much  of 
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the  activity  while  waiting  in  Une  for  an- 
other seat.  Your  proposal  would  prevent  such 
frustrations  and  would  guarantee  a  continu- 
ity of  observation  that,  in  the  long  run, 
should  help  allow  political  scientists  and 
other  scholars  to  write  more  knowingly  and 
intelligently  about  the  House. 

You  have  my  best  wishes  and  full  support 
as  you  endeavor  to  amend  Rule  XXXIV  by 
your  resolution. 
Sincerely, 

Randall  B.  Ripley, 

Associate  Professor. 

H.  Res.   935 
Whereas  freely  elected  legislatures  are  vi- 
tally important  in  maintaining  the  values, 
the   institutions,   and   the   processes   of   our 
democratic  society; 

Whereas  scholars  In  the  past  decade  have 
become  increasingly  interested  in  the  orga- 
nlzaUon,  the  operation,  and  the  functions 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States; 

Whereas  publication  of  scholarly  research 
contributes  substantially  to  teaching  and  to 
public  understanding  of  and  appreciation  for 
the  role  of  the  Congress  In  the  American 
system:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  rule  XXXIV  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"4.  (a)  Such  portion  of  the  gallery  cf  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  accommodate  up  to  twelve  scholars 
shall  be  set  aside  for  their  use,  and  such 
scholars  shall  be  admitted  thereto  under 
such  regulations  as  the  Speaker  may  from 
time  to  time  prescribe. 

"(b)  The  supervision  of  the  portion  of  the 
gallery  of  the  House  of  Representatives  set 
aside  under  this  clause  for  scholars  shall  be 
vested  In  a  standing  committee  of  scholars 
which  shall  be  selected  by  the  Speaker,  in 
consultation  with  the  American  Political 
Science  Association,  and  which  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  his  direction  and  control. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  this  clause,  the  term 
'scholar'  means  a  scholar  who  is  actively 
engaged  in  a  research  project  that  includes  a 
study  of  the  House  of  Representatives  as  an 
integral  and  substantial  part  of  the  project, 
and  who  is  (1)  a  full-time  faculty  member 
of  an  accredited  institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing, (2)  pursuing  independent  postdoctoral 
research,  or  (3)  preparing  a  doctoral  disser- 
tation to  be  submitted  to  an  accredited  in- 
stitution of  higher  learning." 


THE  CHALLENGE  TO  CONGRESS 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOCFF 

of    new    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  19,  1968 


Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for 
controls  of  the  sale  and  possession  of 
firearms  is  all  too  clear.  Without  en- 
dangering the  legitimate  rights  of  any 
American  we  can  and  we  must  stop  the 
proliferation  of  weapons  that  makes  it  so 
easy  for  irresponsible,  irrationatvindi- 
viduals  to  possess  guns.  1 

Now  the  Congress  is  being  ask^  by 
millions  of  Americans  to  act,  even  while  a 
forceful  lobby  attempts  to  convince  us  of 
the  wisdom  of  an  unsound  objection  to 
gun  control  legislation.  A  recent  editorial 
in  the  Long  Island  Press  set  forth  the 
problem  and  urged  that  the  Congress  act 
with  wisdom  and  dispatch.  Because  this 
editorial,  as  its  title  indicates,  is  a  "Chal- 
lenge to  the  Congress,"  I  include  this 
editorial  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  National  Rifle  Association  is  counter- 
attacking. 
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In  the  face  of  unprecedented  public  pres- 
sure for  gun  controls,  the  powerful  NRA  is 
rallying  its  900.000  members  to  fire  back  with 
a  withering  barrage  of  letters  to  Congress- 
men. 

Harold  W.  Olassen,  NRA  president,  laid 
down  the  line  the  letters  should  take:  'The 
right  of  sportsmen  in  the  United  States 
to  obtain,  own  and  use  firearms  for  proper 
lawful  purposes  is  In  the  greatest  Jeopardy 
in  the  history  of  our  country."  he  said  in  a 
two-page  letter  to  the  members.  They  oppose 
all  three  major  gun  bills  before  the  Congress. 
One  bill  would  ban  mail-order  sale  of  rifles 
and  shotguns;  another  would  require  regis- 
tration of  all  firearms.  The  third  would  re- 
quire licensing  of  all  gun-owners  with  11- 
censes  forbidden  to  former  convicts,  drug  j^ 
addicts  and  persons  convicted  of  felonies.  The  | 
bill  now  before  the  President  applies  only  to 
handguns — pistols  and  revolvers. 

The    NRA,    In    exhorting    its    members    to 
write  to  their  Congressmen,  warned  that  the 
objective  of  gun  laws  Is  to  end  all  civilian 
ownership  of  firearms.  Yet  no  such  measure 
Is  even  suggested  by  any  responsible  propo- 
nent of  controls— including  police,  religious 
and  other  leaders  representing  a  wide  spec- 
trum of  public  and  private  life  in  America. 
If    the    rights    of    sportsmen,    hobbyists, 
hunters  and  all  other  law-abiding  citizens  to 
own  guns  were  in  any  way  Jeopardized,  there 
would    be    full    Justification    for    the    NRA 
alarm.  But  there  is  nothing  in  any  of  the 
legislation  before  Congress — and  there  should 
be  nothing— that  would   bring  Into  conflict 
the  legitimate  rights  of  sportsmen  and  hob- 
byists to  their  guns  and  the  legitimate  rights 
of   the   public   to  a   measure   of   protection, 
where  none  now  exists,  against  gun  owner- 
ship by  the  criminal  and  the  incompetent. 

The  conflict  we  do  have  is  the  confronta- 
tion between  the  public  and  a  narrow  group 
demanding  special  treatment  the  public 
feels  Is  against  Its  interest.  The  NRA,  sup- 
ported by  funds  from  gun  dealers  and  manu- 
facturers who  advertise  heavily  in  its  na- 
tional magazine,  and  by  dues  from  Its  mem- 
bership, raised  $5.7  million  last  year.  Most  of 
this  money  was  used  to  lobby  against  gun 
controls,  although  the  NRA  is  classified  as  a 
"social  welfare  organization"  and  thus  en- 
joys tax  exempt  status. 

in  stepping  up  its  opposition  to  any  mean- 
ingful gun  controls  in  the  face  of  the  in- 
sistent pubUc  clamor,  the  gun  lobby  has  es- 
calated the  war  of  words  beyond  the  Issue  of 
control.  Yet  two  things  are  clear.  There  is 
first  the  responsibility  of  Congress  to  enact 
weapons  control,  not  as  a  cure-all  for  vio- 
lence, but  as  one  step  to  help  curb  this 
curse.  And  secondly,  it  is  now  a  test  of  Con- 
gressional responsiveness  to  the  people. 
Everyone  is  watching  how  Congress  chooses 
between  the  loud  and  clear  demands  of  the 
general  public  and  the  loud  and  clear  de- 
mands of  a  well-heeled  special  segment  of 
that  public. 


THE  VIOLENT  STATES  OF  AMERICA: 
A  NATION  IN  SURGERY 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  18, 1968 
Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  following  the 
tragic  assassination  of  Senator  Robert  F. 
Kennedy.  Los  Angeles  Times  sports  col- 
vunnist  Jim  MuiTay  expressed  feelings 
which  I  believe  refiect  those  of  many 
Americans.  My  constitutent,  Mr.  Van  C. 
Newkirk,  brought  this  column  to  my  at- 
tention and  asked  that  it  be  shared  with 
the  Members  of  this  House. 
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Mr.  Murray's  column  follows: 
Tiu  ViouDTT  Statbi  or  Ambuca:  A  Natiom 

IM     SOBCEXY 

(By  Jim  Murray) 
Lakb  Tahoc. — I  WM  going  to  wTlt«  to  you 
about  fun  and  games  today — a  golf  match  on 
a  sylvan  lake,  a  track  meet  In  a  municipal 
amphitheater. 

But  once  again  America  the  Beautiful  haa 
taken  a  bullet  to  the  groin.  The  country  la 
in  surgery.  The  Violent  States  of  America. 
One  bullet  is  mightier  than  one  million 
votes. 

Ifs  not  a  Democracy,  It's  a  Lunacy.  A  ooun* 
try  that  shrinks  from  punishing  its  crimi- 
nals, disciplining  Its  children,  locking  up  lu 
mad.  It's  like  an  animal  that  disregards  Its 
senses.  Ifs  a  lamb  defending  the  lions  right 
to  eat  It. 

Democracy  la  in  the  cross-hairs.  The  As- 
sassination Party  wins  elections  without  go- 
ing In  a  prlmiuy.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  Is  chosen  In  a  hardware  store,  a  mail 
order  catalo^e.  We  blame  Dallas,  but  It's  no 
good.  It  happens  everywhere.  Memphis.  Los 
Angeles.  The  United  States. 

W^  quarantine  the  good,  the  reliable,  the 
honest.  We  keep  24- hour  watch  on  the  trust- 
worthy, but  get  a  habeas  corpus  to  let  an- 
archy loose. 

Freedom  Is  being  gunned  down.  The 
"right"  to  murder  Is  the  ultimate  right  In 
this  country.  Sloth  Is  a  virtue  Patriotism  is 
a  sin.  Conservation  is  an  anachronism.  God 
la  over  30  years  old.  To  be  young  Is  the  only 
religion — as  If  It  were  a  hard-won  virtue. 
"Decency"  Is  dirty  feet,  a  scorn  for  work. 
"Love"  Is  something  you  need  penicillin  for. 
"Love"  Is  handing  a  flower  to  a  naked  young 
man  with  vermin  In  his  hair  while  your 
mother  sits  home  with  a  broken  heart.  You 
"love"  strangers,  not  parents. 

I  will  be  severely  criticized,  even  ridiculed 
for  crying  out.  "Lousy  spwrtswrlter.  what  does 
he  know?"  I  can  hear  It  said.  "Who  does  he 
think  he  Is.  Paul  Harvey?"  "Pulton  J.  Mur- 
ray." still  others  will  sneer.  This  Is  the  20th 
Century,  they  will  say.  not  Disneyland.  Well, 
it's  getUng  to  look  more  like  the  Cave  Man 
Era  every  day  from  this  seat.  Americans  who 
have  a  p«xlium  should  use  It  today. 

I  like  people  with  curtains  on  the  window. 
not  people  with  "pad."  The  next  guy  that 
calls  money  "bread"  should  be  paid  oS  In 
whole  wheat.  I'm  sick  of  being  told  I  should 
try  to  "understand"  evil.  Should  a  canary 
"understand"  a  cat? 

These  are  some  of  the  things.  It  seems  to 
me,  that  has  put  blood  on  the  walls  of 
America.  The  next  funeral  procession  will  be 
for  the  Republic  itself.  The  American  Dream 
will  be  rolling  up  Pennsylvania  Ave.  behind 
the  roll  of  drums.  It  will  be  burled  In  Arling- 
ton. The  Constitution  was  never  conceived  as 
a  shield  for  degeneracy.  You  start  out  burn- 
ing the  flag  and  you  end  up  burning  Detroit. 
You  do  away  with  the  death  penalty  for 
everyone  but  presidential  candidates — and 
Presldente.  The  national  symbol  is  not  the 
eagle,  it's  the  catafalque. 

The  point  of  the  country  Is  Pear.  The 
rebellion  Is  against  good.  Men  of  Ood  become 
men  of  the  Mob.  The  National  Anthem  Is  a 
scream  in  the  night.  Americana  can't  walk 
In  their  own  parks,  get  on  their  own  buses. 
They  have  to  cage  themselves. 

"Get  off  your  knees.  America  I"  people  cry. 
but  It  Is  ignored.  Bare  your  teeth,  they  say. 
Threaten  to  light  back.  The  lion  bares  his 
teeth  and  the  Jackals  slink  away.  A  cowering 
animal  Invites  attack.  But  America  Is  not 
listening. 

These  are  the  things.  It  seems  to  me.  that 
put  a  young  senator,  a  servant  of  his  people 
into  the  shadow  of  death.  A  young,  vigorous 
country  Is  Immobilized  by  bumper  stickers, 
slogans,  neurotic  students  with  their  feet  on 
desks  they  couldn't  make,  pulling  down  unl- 
versiUes  they  wouldn't  know  how  to  rebuild. 
It  all  begins  with  that,  the  delflcaUon  of 
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drifters,  wastrels,  poltroons — Insolent  guests 
at  the  gracious  table  of  democracy  overturn- 
ing It  on  their  dismayed  hosts. 

What  have  the  Kennedys  ever  done  to  d*- 
•srre  ambuscades  every  flve  yean  at  the 
bands  of  people  they  ask  only  to  serve?  What 
apology  can  we  offer  to  a  noble  family  except 
to  resolve  to  stop  being  ruled  by  our  refuse, 
our  human  refuse  that  is?  How  many  good 
men  have  to  die  before  we  wrest  weapons 
from  the  terrible  hands  of  our  barbarians, 
demand  respect  for  our  institutions,  stop 
glorifying  hate? 

Pray  Ood  our  healers  can  repair  Bobby 
Kennedy.  Who  Is  going  to  repair  America? 


June  19,  1968 


DAVID  M.  NICHOLS  WINS  SOROP- 
TIMIST  FOUNDATION  INTERNA- 
nONAL  CITIZENSHIP  AWARD 


HON.  URRY  WINN,  JR. 


or    KANSAS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday.  June  19.  1968 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  In  Kansas 
are  all  proud  and  pleased  at  the  accom- 
plishment of  Dave  Nichols  who  has  won 
the  Soroptimist  Foundation  Interna- 
tional Award.  Dave  is  the  son  of  Rever- 
end and  Mrs.  C.  William  Nichols  of 
Ki.nsas  City.  Kans.,  and  a  graduate  of 
Wyandotte  High  School.  This  award  has 
even  greater  significance  in  view  of  the 
national  and  international  turmoil.  The 
need  for  development  of  high  concepts  of 
patriotism  in  the  youth  of  America  has 
never  been  greater.  I  would  like  to  bring 
Dave's  winning  entry  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues. 

David  M.  Nichols'  WiKmNC  Entit 
Application 

1.  What  do  you  consider  your  citizenship 
responsibility  In  the  family? 

A  family,  as  a  social  imlt.  requires  of  Its 
members  the  same  qualities  of  good  citizen- 
ship that  must  be  in  evidence  In  any  healthy 
community.  Of  primary  importance  among 
these   are   respect,   responsibility,   and   con- 
tribution. I  feel  a  keen  sense  of  responsibil- 
ity for  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  my  fam- 
ily, for  It  is  my  family,  every  bit  as  much  as 
it  Is  my  father's  family  or  my  mother's.  The 
sum  total  of  my  family's  happiness  depends 
greatly   upon   my   atUtude,   my   disposition, 
and  my  wilUngness  to  share  in  the  home  re- 
sponsibilities.   Like    an    automobile    engine 
missing  in  one  cylinder,  the  whole  family  is 
robbed  when  one  of  its  members  does  not 
fulflU  his  obligations.  I  believe,  too.  that  I 
must  feel  and  give  respect  to  each  of  my  fam- 
ily members.  As  I  want  the  freedom  to  be 
an  individual,  so  am  I  willing  to  give  that 
same  right  to  them.  I  accept  them  as  they  are 
and  respect  their  right  to  voice  all  opinions, 
ideas,  and  decisions.  I  must  add  that  I  do  not 
always  agree  with  them,  but  that  Is  what  Is 
so  great  about  a  family.  As  Intimate  a  group 
as  has  ever  been,  my  family  acts  as  a  sound- 
ing board  for  all  my  ideas  and  I  know  that 
all  I  have  said  is  held  In  the  strictest  confi- 
dence. Again.  I  owe  the  same  courtesy  to  each 
family  member.  I  owe  my  family  whatever 
contribution  I  may  make  with  my  own  traits 
and  ablUtles.  I  have  received  much  from  my 
parents  and  I  believe  that  I  must  give  as  I 
have  received.  The  greatest  gift  my  family 
has  given  me  Is  the  gift  of  love.  They  have 
not  only  loved  me.  but  they  have  taught  me 
how  to  love.  So  I.  In  turn,  shall  give  my  love 
to  others  through  no  feeling  of  responsibility, 
but  rather  feeling  that  it  Is  a  happy  oppor- 
tunity to  find  concr<!te  and  definite  ways  of 
expressing  my  love  for  my  family.  I  want  my 


family — as  well  as  my  school,  my  church,  and 
my  country — to  have  cause  to  remember  that 
I  put  In  more  than  I  took  out. 

2.  State  your  views  of  jrour  citizenship  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  community. 

I  feel  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude  toward  my 
community,  for  It  has  given  me  a  splendid 
education  and  has  manifested  a  continuing 
Interest  and  concern  for  all  the  areas  of  my 
development.  In  recognition  of  this  debt,  i 
feel  these  responsibilities:  First.  I  believe  I 
owe  It  to  my  city  to  be,  myself,  a  law-abiding; 
citizen,  and  to  encourage  other  youth,  by 
my  actions  and  attitudes,  to  act  responsibly 
toward  civil  authorities  and  with  respect 
toward  other  citizens  and  their  rights  and 
possessions.  I  know  that  many  cities  are 
now  experiencing  grave  troubles  attributed 
to  the  rebellious  and  disrespectful  acts  of 
some  young  people.  As  an  Individual  and  a.? 
a  possible  leader  of  other  Individuals,  I  want 
my  life  to  reflect  honor  to  my  city.  I  know 
that  in  every  city  there  Is  bad  and  good. 
Though  I  may  lack  the  power  or  the  Influ- 
ence  to  eradicate  the  bad.  I  believe  I  may 
make  a  p>o8ltlve  contribution  by  adding  the 
strength  of  my  participation  to  everything 
that  is  good.  I  believe  that,  as  a  good  cltlEen, 
I  must  support  my  church  and  those  other 
humanitarian  institutions  which  seek  to  help 
people  and  to  uphold  the  principles  of  Integ- 
rity. Furthermore.  I  believe  the  education 
Invested  by  my  community  in  me  Is  a  trust 
I  owe  It  to  my  city  to  allow  my  education 
to  fulfill  the  hopes  of  those  who  provided 
It  for  me.  I  shall  not  consider  that  I  have 
discharged  my  debt  to  my  community  until 
I  have,  through  my  vocation  or  profession, 
and  through  my  participation  In  civic  and 
religious  affairs,  helped  to  solve  Its  problems 
and  Improve  Its  wealth.  But,  In  the  mean- 
time, I  shall  wear  my  city's  name  with  honor, 
knowing  that  wherever  I  go,  people  will  be 
Judging  my  home  town  by  me. 

3.  How  do  you  view  your  role  as  a  citizen 
of  the  World? 

I  recognize  that  this  age  Into  which  I  have 
been  born  Is  an  age  of  gigantic  troubles  and 
dangers.  But  I  also  believe  that  the  gravity 
of  the  problems  only  increases  the  urgency  c  f 
the  responsibility  which  every  citizen  must 
accept.  I  refuse  to  concede  to  despair,  and 
I  refuse  to  surrender  to  the  cowardly  escape 
of  apathy.  I  believe  genuine  concern  must 
lead  to  participation.  And  If  I  repudiate  any 
evil  in  the  world.  I  do  not  believe  that  I  will 
have  discharged  my  responsibility  by  con- 
demning it  or  protesting  It.  I  believe  the 
only  effective  protests  are  waged  by  those 
who  give  their  lives  developing  alternatives 
to  the  unacceptable.  I  refuse  to  believe  that. 
Just  because  I  am  one  person  in  a  family  of 
three  and  one-half  billion  people.  I  can  do 
nothing  to  help.  First,  I  can  always  make 
sure  that  I  am  a  part  of  the  solution,  and 
not  a  part  of  the  problem.  Next.  It  Is  my 
Intentions  to  work,  on  whatever  levels  open 
to  me,  toward  the  passage  of  such  legisla- 
tion as  win  help  solve  the  problems  faced  by 
the  people  of  the  world.  Also,  I  intend  to 
become  involved  I  I  am  concerned  about  the 
needs  of  the  p>eople,  and  I  will  not  acquiesce 
to  troubles  and  Ills  of  the  world.  Just  because 
they  are  not  happening  to  me!  If  they  are 
happening  to  anyone,  they  are  of  concern 
to  me.  I  cherish  my  right  to  be  my  own  man. 
But  I  consider  it  an  honor  to  give  myself  to 
the  world. 


HOPE  FOR  THE  FUTURE 


HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  19.  1968 
Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  re- 
ceive hundreds  of  letters  each  day  on 
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many  and  varied  subjects.  Once  In  a 
while,  however,  a  letter  comes  in  which 
stands  apart.  I  recently  received  such  a 
communication.  It  haa  been  signed  by  a 
Negro  religious  prayer  group  and  ex- 
presses a  thought  that  gives  hope  to  the 
future. 

Nothing  I  could  say  would  add  to  the 
deep,  sound  contents  of  this  communica- 
tion. In  its  simplicity  there  is  sincerity. 
In  its  expressions,  there  is  knowledge.  In 
its  appeal  there  is  logic.  I  am  bringing 
the  letter  to  your  attention  for  the  value 
each  of  you  might  wish  to  place  on  it. 
New  Orleans,  La., 

June  12,  1968. 
Congressman  F.  Edwabd  Hebert, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman:  I  was  selected  from 
our  little  Religious  Group  to  write  you  some 
facts  about  the  Incoma  exemption  laws  of 
$600.00  per  person  for  a  year  .  .  .  how  can  a 
person  live  on  such  a  small  amount  of 
money?  We  are  asking  for  at  least  $1200.00 
a  year  for  a  dependent  and  the  Government 
win  not  have  to  throw  away  so  much  money 
on  poverty  programs  by  having  to  pay  a  large 
salary  to  the  higher  up  to  Issue  the  money 
to  the  jobless  ...  by  the  time  it  gets  to 
the  needy  all  the  money  Is  gone  and  the 
Jobless  don't  have  nothing  to  live  on.  But 
if  he  has  a  Job  and  knows  that  he  can  have 
$1200.000  for  each  one  of  his  dependents,  he 
will  be  happy  and  will  work  harder  because 
he  can  get  the  necessities  of  life  and  a  Uttle 
of  the  luxuries  of  life.  Everything  has  gone 
up  .  .  .  one  dollar  In  1968  Is  worth  only 
twenty-five  cents. 

The  President  said  la  a  speech  that  he  is 
sending  out  people  to  study  violence.  That 
is  some  more  of  our  tax  money  being  thrown 
away.  No  one  in  God's  Green  Earth  can 
study  that.  Just  ask  the  head  of  each  family 
household  to  reason  vrtth  their  own  families 
and  conscience  .  .  .  how  to  have  love  in  their 
own  heart  for  their  fellowman  ...  to  live  and 
let  others  live  ...  to  help  those  who  can't 
help  themselves  by  providing  proper  public 
education  and  Jobs  and  by  all  means,  put 
Christ  back  in  the  pubUc  schools  and  colleges 
by  having  the  Lord's  Prayer  said  every  morn- 
ing and  by  blessing  the  food  at  noonday, 
then  thanking  Christ  when  the  day  is  done 
for  their  lives. 

Now  if  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
can  find  a  Uttle  love  la  their  hearts  and  rea- 
son with  their  own  conscience  to  give  us 
Just  about  one-eighth  of  what  It  takes  them 
to  live  and  be  happy  ...  let  us  have  a  Uttle 
bit  of  happiness  .  .  .  this  world  will  be  much 
better  to  live  in. 

Thanking  you  In  advance  to  see  that  this 
message  gets  to  the  right  hands  in  the  White 
House. 
In  God  We  Trust. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Adams, 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  Isaiah  Toussant, 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  Jackson  Phillips, 
Mrs.  Harriet  J.  Maryland, 
Mrs.  Gertrude  H.  Matthiws. 
Mrs.  Alphrodile  Huxs, 

Mrs.  MAGBnERITE  Blazio, 

Mrs.  Ida  Aters, 

(ReUgious  Prayer  Group  of  Faith,  Hope, 
and  Love) . 
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from  Maryland,  was  killed  recently  in 
Vietnam.  I  wish  to  commend  his  cour- 
age and  honor  his  memory  by  including 
the  following  article  in  the  Record: 


Pre.  Blane  M.  Ritbt,  on  Patrol  in  VirrNAif 

A  young  Baltimore  marine  who  had  been 
In  Vietnam  a  Uttle  more  than  a  month  has 
been  killed  in  action,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment reported  yesterday. 

He  Is  Pfc.  Blane  M.  Ruby.  19,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Stanley  L.  Ruby,  of  1514  Gleneagle 
road.  „   . 

The  Defense  Department  said  Private  Ruby 
was  kUled  June  5  by  gunshot  wounds  in  the 
head  received  while  on  patrol  in  Quang  Trl 
province.  „  .     . 

His  mother  said  yesterday  that  Private 
Ruby  entered  the  Marines  October  14,  1967. 
and  went  to  Vietnam  April  27.  An  infantry- 
man, he  was  a  member  of  Company  C,  1st 
Battalion,  Ist  Marine  Regiment. 

BORN     IN     CUMBERLAND 

Bom  in  Cumberland,  Private  Ruby  moved 
to  Baltimore  in  1958.  He  attended  Wood- 
bourne  Junior  High  School  and  graduated 
from  Mergen  thaler  VocaUonal -Technical 
Senior  High  School  in  1966. 

After  graduation,  he  worked  for  Raymore 
Builders.  Inc.,  and  Schmidt  Fords,  Sales,  Inc.. 
as  a  truck  driver  and  mechanic,  before  en- 
listing In  the  Marines. 

Besides  his  parents,  he  Is  survived  by  three 
brothere,  David  S.  Ruby,  of  Baltimore,  Air 
Force  Sgt.  Francis  L.  Ruby  stationed  at  Bl- 
loxl,  Miss.,  and  Seaman  Gary  W.  Ruby,  sta- 
tioned aboard  the  U.S.S.  Puget  Sound. 

Sgt.  Francis  Ruby  returned  in  October 
after  serving  one  year  In  Vietnam. 


LIKE  IT  IS.  BABY— IX 


PFC.  BLANE  M.  RUBY,  ON  PATROL 
IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or    MARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  19.  1968 
Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Pfc.  Blane  M.  Ruby,  a  fine  young  man 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  19,  1968 
Mr  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in 
the  Record  the  following  article,  which 
appeared  in  a  Minneapolis  Star  series  en- 
titled, "Poverty  in  Minneapolis:  Like  It 
Is,  Baby": 

THE  Teens:  Wanting  a  Future  Now 
Marie  Smith,  11,  wlU  be  a  teen-ager  In  two 
years,  although  to  look  at  her  you  would  say 
she  already  is. 

She  "matured  fast."  explained  her  mother 
In  one  of  our  talks  about  what  It's  like  to  be 
poor  in  MlnneapoUs. 

Marie  dresses  In  teen-age  styles  hemmed 
up  to  fit  her  because  she's  too  large  to  wear 
children's  sizes.  She  requires  a  brassiere. 

Mrs.  Smith  is  trying  to  keep  Marie  away 
from  drinking  and  smoking  and  hopes  she 
will  grow  up  to  be  a  "nice  girl." 

Sex  has  not  yet  become  a  major  prol>- 
lem  for  Marie,  and  her  mother  says  she  wlU 
wait  a  while  before  she  worries  about  that. 
Mrs.  Smith  hopes  to  help  Marie  avoid  the 
problems  she  herself  has  had — pregnant  at 
14  married  and  divorced  before  she  was  16 
and  on  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Chil- 
dren by  the  time  she  was  20. 

In  her  neighborhood,  marked  by  high  Juve- 
nile deUnquency  and  Illegitimacy  rates,  how- 
ever, she  may  have  greater  problems  than 
If  she  lived  in  a  comfortable  middle-class 
suburb. 

Even  in  her  own  family,  Mrs.  Smith  can 
find   examples   of   the  problems   teen-agers 

face. 

Her  aunt  Esther,  for  example,  has  eight 
children,  six  of  them  teen-agers. 

"All  of  them  have  been  sent  up,"  said  Mrs. 
Smith.  ^     ^^ 

The  six.  she  said,  have  all  been  to  th« 
Hennepin  County  Home  School  at  Glen  Lake, 
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Mlnnetonka,    and    to    the    State    Training 
School  for  Boys  at  Red  Wing. 

Their  ages  range  from  13  to  19,  and  they 
have  been  imprisoned  for  "mosUy  everything 
except  robbing,"  said  Mrs.  Smith,  including 
stealing,  and  not  going  to  school. 
GO  out  and  take  it 
"They  Just  want  to  have  their  own  way." 
said  Mrs.  Smith.  "If  you  don't  give  them  what 
they  want,  they  going  to  go  out  and  take  it." 
Their  mother  Is,  of  course,  upset  about  the 
situation. 

"She's  called  the  police  on  them,  told  them 
to  take  them  back."  But  the  youths  continue 
to  be  problems. 

The  aunt  "can't  do  nothing  about  It,"  said 
Mrs.  Smith.  "She  let  them  get  out  of  hand. 
She  say  she's  doing  the  best  she  can." 

Some  of  the  youths  have  been  involved  in 
antlpoverty  and  school  programs  designed 
partly  to  discourage  deUnquency.  But  they 
don't  stay  with  the  programs  longer  than 
they  want  to. 

"They  don't  want  to  keep  It  up."  said  Mrs. 
Smith. 

Mrs.  Smith  said  she  has  Uttle  contact  with 
the  police.  Someone  called  them  to  the  area 
once,  and  they  came  to  her  house  by  mistake, 
she  said. 

"I  don't  have  no  trouble  with  them,"  she 
said,  "They're  not  sassy." 

She  had  no  trouble  with  police  or  neighbors 
during  last  summer's  violence  along  Plym- 
outh Av.,  she  said. 

She  was  "klnda  scared,"  she  said.  She 
packed  up  her  children  and  took  them  to  her 
sister's  house,  a  few  blocks  further  south  of 
Plymouth. 

"Nothing  came  down  here,"  she  said,  and 
she  added  that  she  was  not  very  worried 
about  the  violence  "Just  so  they  don't  kill 
someone." 

"They  never  did  bother  us  this  side  of 
Plymouth,"  she  said,  "because  most  of  us 
over  here  are  colored  people." 

The  violence  Itself  had  Uttle  effect  on  Mrs. 
Smith.  The  long-range  effects  may  be  more 
serious,  although  they  may  not  be  so  obvious. 
They  include  lowering  of  property  values, 
and  the  loss  of  businesses  along  Plymouth. 
"We  ain't  got  nowhere  for  groceries."  said 
Mrs.  Smith.  She  noted  that  a  Goodwill  store 
which  had  been  on  Plymouth  closed  after  the 
riots.  A  food  store,  burned  out  when  a  Molotov 
cocktail  was  tossed  through  Its  window,  has 
not  reopened. 

SHOOT,    SHOOT.    SHOOT 

Mrs.  Smith  said  she  wished  there  were  a 
store  near  her  along  Plymouth  where  she 
could  buy  groceries  and  one  where  she  could 
buy  clothes. 

Such  problems,  and  others,  make  Mrs. 
Smith  want  to  leave  the  neighborhood. 

"The  kids  fight  too  much,"  she  said,  and 
she  has  neighbors  who  "shoot,  shoot,  shoot" 
guns  all  night.  "I  Just  sit  and  shake,"  she 
said. 


CHALLENGE  FOR  A  BETTER 
ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OP   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  19,  1968 
Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Interior  Max  N. 
Edwards  recently  gave  a  thoughtful  and 
thought-provoking  speech  on  the  nature 
of  the  environmental  crisis  confronting 
us  today.  In  the  course  of  that  speech,  he 
suggested  that  there  is  a  serious  need  to 
develop  more  adequate  communication 
between  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  Government  on  these 
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Issues.  To  open  up  this  communication. 
Secretary  Edwards  proposes  a  periodic 
and  comprehensive  review  of  and  report 
on  resource  policies  by  the  executive 
branch  of  Government,  followed  by  con- 
gressional review  of  that  report,  sup- 
ported by  informed  public  discussion  and 
analysis  of  the  executive  report. 

This  is  an  interesting  and  imaginative 
idea,  and  I  feel  that  it  merits  careful  con- 
sideration. To  facilitate  that  considera- 
tion. I  include  Mr.  Edwards'  speech  In 
the  Record: 

Rkmakks  8t  Max  N  Edwards,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary or  THE  Interior  for  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control,  Before  the  Pontana  Con- 
servation Roundup.  Pontana  Dam,  North 
Carolina.  Mat   17,   1968 

A  great  number  of  articles  are  being  writ- 
ten these  days  and  a  lot  Is  being  said  about 
the  gradual  erosion  of  the  kind  of  environ- 
ment man  must  have  to  sustain  life  on  this 
planet.  Many  ecologlsts  paint  a  very  gloomy 
picture  of  life  In  the  next  century.  Some  tell 
tw  that  continued  destruction  of  our  forests, 
plant -Mfe  and  estuaries,  coupled  with  the 
earth's  Increased  emission  of  carbon  dioxide 
and  sulfur  oxide,  will  reduce  the  oxygen  in 
the  atmosphere  to  catastrophic,  low  levels. 
Some  prophets  of  darkness  warn  us  of  an- 
other ice  age  slowly  eroding  the  Great  Plains 
or  polar  Ice  caps  melting  and  submerging 
every  coastal  city  in  the  world  lying  less  than 
300  feet  above  sea  level. 

Yet  another  school  insists  that  in  our 
quest  for  a  greater  gross  national  product 
we  can  be  assured  of  irrevocably  destroying 
our  sensitive  ecological  balance  by  exces- 
sively nourishing  our  creature  convforts. 

One  simple  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that 
Americans  have  forever  been  victims  of  the 
promoter  who  has  always  insisted  that  "big- 
ger and  more"  is  always  best — or  at  least  good 
enough.  Some  of  us  know  better  but  we  still 
cling  to  the  short  term  profit  philosophy  of 
our  forebearers.  The  real  estate  promoter  is 
forever  urging  taller  buildings  and  greater 
subdivisions  with  little  thought  to  the  total 
environment  he  molds  or  destroys.  The  auto- 
mobile dealer  has  been  so  successful  in  his 
trade  that  we  are  assured  that  40  percent 
more  automobiles  will  be  on  our  highways 
and  in  our  parking  lots  in  Just  12  years.  The 
roadbullder's  concern  is  pavement  to  the 
horizon  for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  Just 
this  generation.  To  say  that  he  Is  oblivious  to 
the  destruction  of  park  lands  and  forests, 
trout  streams,  and  swimming  holes,  historic 
places  and  monuments  would  be  unchari- 
table. He  knows  the  consequences  of  these 
concrete  bastions,  but  to  the  highwayman 
It  Is  the  Manifest  Destiny  of  the  Twentieth 
Century.  And  when  his  monotonous  free- 
ways from  coast  to  coast  are  complete  and 
firmly  fixed  John  Steinbeck  reminds  us  in  his 
delightful  book.  TraveU  wjth  Charlie,  that  it 
win  be  possible  to  travel  all  the  way  from 
New  York  City  to  Los  Angeles  and  see  abso- 
lutely nothing. 

Too  often  our  political  authorities  at  all 
levels  of  Government  are  goaded  into  deci- 
sions affecting  our  vital  natural  resources  by 
financial  pressures  of  more  Jobs,  more  taxes, 
and  more  industrial  expansion.  The  catchy 
slogan  'We  want  payrolls— Not  picnics"  for 
several  years  effectively  beat  back  support  to 
add  a  unique  and  scenic  midwestern  lake- 
shore  area  to  our  national  park  system. 

Opposition  to  many  construction  projects 
in  the  past  has  been  tantamount  to  resist- 
ing progress.  The  question  of  course  is  what 
constitutes  progress.  Is  the  dam  or  highway 
which  wipes  out  the  ecology  of  an  entire 
area  Justified  because  it  is  more  expedient 
and  less  costly?  I  submit  that  to  preserve 
the  integrity  of  our  air,  water  and  land  re- 
sources we  may  expect  in  the  future  to  pay 
more  for  less  expedient  highways,  automo- 
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biles,  electric  power,  agricultural  crops,  hous- 
ing and  real  estate. 

Pay  more  for  less?  This  seems  an  anathema 
to  our  national  system.  But  on  fuller  analy- 
sis, paying  more  means  buying  more — a  bet- 
ter living  space  and  a  climate  for  economic 
and  social  well-being.  The  problem  has  come 
from  our  Inability  to  see  the  social  and  long- 
term  costs  of  "more''  without  "better."  Or 
If  we  see  the  costs  we  cannot  give  them  a 
dollar  figure,  so  conclude  they  are  worthless. 

Paying  more  for  automobiles  will  be  worth 
It  If  they  have  effective  emission  control  de- 
vices. Paying  more  for  electricity  will  be  buy- 
ing more  if  we  buy  thermal  pollution  control 
of  our  waters. 

Discounting  all  of  the  offensive  billboards, 
neon  signs  and  auto  Junk  yards,  the  toxic 
wastess  we  pour  Into  the  atmosphere  and 
Into  ovu-  lakes  and  strerfftis  should  give  suf- 
ficient alarm  to  the  present  course  until  we 
know  more  about  where  we  are  going. 

A  number  of  respected  sclenUsts  predict 
that  our  end  will  not  be  in  nuclear  holo- 
caust or  by  colliding  with  another  planet, 
but  by  suffocating  in  our  own  waste  and 
poison,  by  the  gradual  destruction  of  our 
ecology.  Even  the  late  Robert  Proet  had  a 
philosophic  quandary  which  might  be  worth 
repeating  here.  He  says  It  with  nUxed 
emotions. 

"FIBB  AND  ice 

■  Some  say  the  world  will  end  In  fire. 
Some  say  in  Ice. 
Prom  what  Ive  tasted  of  desire 
I  hold  with  those  who  favor  fire. 
But  if  It  had  to  perish  twice, 
I  think  I  know  enough  of  hate 
To  say  that  for  destruction  ice 
Is  also  great 
And  would  suffice." 
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Other  equally  respected  men  of  science 
scoff  at  these  pessimistic  predictions  and  rid- 
icule their  colleagues  as  peddlers  of  avant- 
garde  scientific  fiction.  Whether  these  morbid 
prognostications  are  scientifically  sound  Is 
open  to  debate.  Yet.  that  being  the  case.  It 
would  be  appropriate.  Indeed  mandatory, 
that  we  proceed  with  caution  and  some  de- 
gree of  certainty  In  our  efforts  to  reduce 
nature  to  the  will  of  man.  For  today's  com- 
fort and  convenience  may  be  tomorrow's 
agony  and  bewilderment:  this  generation's 
profit  may  cost  another's  bankruptcy. 

TTie  classic  example  of  economic  and  social 
myopia  in  America  Is  witnessed  In  the  great 
cities  who  throughout  our  history  have  used 
conveniently  located  streams  and  lakes  as 
open  sewers  for  filth,  refuse,  and  waste  of 
every  kind. 

Public  tolerance  for  this  practice  grew  from 
a  false  notion  that  the  supply  of  water  was 
endless  and  that  people  and  their  factories 
had  a  right  to  a  quick  and  convenient  dis- 
posal route.  As  apparent  and  offensive  as  this 
practice  was  even  In  the  beginning,  no  one 
questioned  the  modus  operandi  of  the  early 
manufacturers  and  towns.  Water  was  avail- 
able in  abundance,  making  quality  no  prob- 
lem. But  this  Is  no  longer  true.  The  water 
per    person   has   decreased    with   population 
growth    and    wastes    have    Increased.    Space 
between  towns  and  factories  has  disappeared. 
Everyone  now  lives  in  someone  else's  back- 
yard. One  mans  Junkyard  Is  another's  liv- 
ing space.  Our  old  and  bad  environmental 
habits  and  attitudes  In  this  context  must 
change  If   we  are   to   have   a   livable   world. 
A  part  of  that  "myth  of  superabundance" 
which  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  Udall 
refers  to  In  hU  book.  The  Quiet  Crisis,  has 
left    every    river    basin    In    the    contiguous 
United    States    polluted.    The    question    of 
utmost  Importance  Is  whether  Industry,  gov- 
ernment  and  all   levels  of  society   together 
have    the    capacity    and    determlnaUon    to 
reverse  the  trend  toward  greater  water  pol- 
lution In  an  economy  so  vitally  dependent 
upon    readily    available    supplies    of    clean 
water. 


Now  we  treat  our  oceans  In  the  same  reck- 
less manner  as  we  did  our  Inland  lakes, 
streams,  and  estuaries  In  the  ISOO's  and  early 
IdOO's.  To  most,  the  sea.  If  not  bottomles.s. 
Is  limitless  In  Ita  capacity  to  absorb  the 
wastes  of  our  society.  The  Henry  Thoreaus 
of  today  see  their  warnings  go  unheeded 
Most  coastal  cities  barge  their  wastes  to  sea- 
usually  Just  far  enough  out  to  "get  by." 

Some  municipal  and  Industrial  planners 
have  grand  schemes  to  use  the  oceans  .i.s 
endless  waste  disposal  without  knowing  the 
effect  this  practice  might  have  on  a  marine 
ecology  so  beneficial.  Indeed  essential,  to 
mankind.  An  affluent  world  ironically  faced 
with  hunger  cannot  afford  to  gamble  with 
the  resouces  of  the  sea.  Our  lives  or  our  chil- 
dren's may  be  at  stake. 

water  QUALrrr  standards 
Will  we  correct  our  environmental  bad 
habits  before  It  Is  too  late?  A  current  testing 
ground  to  gauge  our  will  and  measure  our  de- 
termination lies  In  Implementing  the  Water 
Quality  Act  of  1965.  This  landmark  legislation 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  water  qual- 
ity standards,  initiated  by  the  states  and 
submitted  for  approval  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  The  standards,  which  are  ap- 
plicable to  interstate  waters,  are  adopted  by 
the  states  only  after  public  hearings  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  when  In  his  Judg- 
ment the  standards  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  Act. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the 
water  quality  standards  called  for  by  the  1965 
Act  consist  of  two  basic  ingredients :  d ) 
Water  quality  criteria  which  establishes  the 
use.  and  (2)  A  plan  to  enforce  and  Implement 
them.  The  criteria  relates  to  the  numerical 
value  assigned  to  such  factors  as  biochemical 
oxygen  demand  (BOD),  dissolved  oxygen 
(DO),  the  temperature  parameters,  the  acid- 
ity ( Ph  factor)  and  other  conditions  by  which 
we  measure  water  to  determine  what  proper 
use  it  may  be  given.  The  plan  for  Implemen- 
tation and  enforcement  refers  to  when  and 
how  the  criteria  shall  be  applicable  to  specific 
areas. 

These  standards  must  take  Into  considera- 
tion water  use  and  value  for  public  water 
supplies,  propagation  of  fish  and  wildlife, 
recreational  purposes,  and  agricultural,  in- 
dustrial, and  other  legitimate  uses.  In  the 
same  Instance  Section  10(c)(3)  specifically 
provides  that  the  water  quality  standards 
shall    ",  .  .  enhance  the  quality  of  water." 

Interpreting  the  language  of  the  statute  sei 
off  a  controversy  among  all  water  users  whicli 
was  resolved  on  February  8.  1968,  by  Secretary 
Udall's  "nondegradatlon"  statement.  It  was 
so  named  because  (following  approval  oi 
some  of  the  initial  standards  In  1967)  some 
of  the  mindful  conservationists  In  this  very 
audience  vigorously  protested  that  the  De- 
partment was  approving  standards  which  per- 
mitted a  lowering  or  degradation  of  exlstlne 
water  quality.  Our  critics  were  quick  to  re- 
mind us  that  we  were  ignoring  the  Congres- 
sional mandate  to  "enhance  the  quality  <A 
water." 

Secretary  Udall  gave  all  sides  their  day  in 
court  and  then  decided  to  ask  each  state  to 
Include  substantially  the  following  language 
In  their  water  quality  standards : 

"Waters  whose  existing  quality  is  better 
than  the  established  standards  as  of  the 
date  on  which  such  standards  become  effec- 
tive will  be  maintained  at  their  exIsUng  high 
quality.  These  and  other  waters  of  your  State 
win  not  be  lowered  in  quality  unless  and 
until  it  has  been  affirmatively  demonstrated 
to  the  State  water  pollution  control  agency 
and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  th.it 
such  change  is  Justifiable  as  a  result  of  nec- 
essary economic  or  social  development  and 
will  not  Interfere  with  or  become  Injurious 
to  any  assigned  uses  made  of,  or  presently 
possible,  In  such  waters.  This  will  require 
that  any  industrial,  public  or  private  proj- 
ect or  development  which  would  constitute 
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a  new  source  of  pollution  or  an  increased 
source  of  pollution  to  high  quaUty  waters 
will  be  required,  as  part  of  the  Initial  proj- 
ect  design,  to  provide  the  highest  and  best 
degree  of  waste  treatment  available  under 
existing  technology,  and,  since  these  are  also 
Federal  standards,  these  waste  treatment  re- 
quirements win  be  developed  cooperatively  " 
I  should   like   to  emphasize   that  we  re- 
quest from  the  states  a  statement  only  sub- 
stantlany  similar  to  this.  Like  the  standards 
themselves    such    language    wUl    necessarily 
vary   from  state  to  state.  When   It  can  be 
shown  that  necessary  economic  or  social  de- 
velopment   Justifies    a    reduction    of    water 
quality   and   that   such   reduction   will   not 
interfere  with   existing   uses,  a  lowering  of 
water  quality  will  be  permitted  (if  the  new 
Industry  Is  willing  to  Install  the  best  prac- 
ticable means  of  treatment  to  minimize  ita 
abuse  of  such  high  quality  water) . 

Most  segments  of  society  have  accepted  the 
standards  approach  as  a  logical  battle  plan 
to  attack  one  of  the  most  critical  domestic 
problems  facing  Uils  country.  Almost  every 
state  Is  to  be  congratulated  for  a  genuine 
spirit   of  cooperation   and   a  keen  sense  of 
purpose  to  accomplish  the  task  at  hand   In- 
dustry, too,  should  be  lauded  for  seeking  to 
upgrade   Its   treatment   technology   to  meet 
water  quality  standards.  And  for  the  most 
part   business   is   moving  forward   willingly 
As  an  example  of  a  healthy  attitude  toward 
clean  water,  I  am  told  that  capital  spending 
for  the  control  of  both  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion by  the  business  community  will  show 
a  marked  increase  in  1968.  Estimates  given 
nie   show    the   chemical    industry   spending 
nz,    more  for  water  ponutSon  dontrol  this 
year   than   in    1967.   For   the   same   purpose 
textiles  will  increase  Its  funding  lacs'-     the 
mining  Industry  51  r  ,  electric  and  gas  utili- 
ties 32-^   and  fabricated  metals  and  Instru- 
ment makers  will  be  up  64 '•J. 

In  administering  the  Water  Quality  Act 
we  are  of  course  not  without  our  critics 
Some  have  accused  the  Department  of 
usurping  the  states'  authority  and  others 
complain  that  we  have  formulated  national 
water  quaUty  standards. 

This  Is  not  true.  We  have  been  continuaUy 
aware    that    the    primary   responsibility   for 
establishing  these  standards  rests  with  the 
states.  Our  policies,  consistent  with  both  the 
language  and  the  spirit  of  the  Congressional 
mandate,  are  designed  to  protect  this  prin- 
cipal responsibility.  I  want  to  make  it  per- 
fectly   clear    that    the    standards    are    not 
identical.  The  wide  variety  of  differences  In 
the  standards  Is  reflected  in  the  many  desig- 
nated uses  of  water,  the  nature  of  the  water 
resource,     climate,     population.     Industrial 
activity  and  a  host  of  other  variables.  No  na- 
tional standard  Is  Intended  and  when  the 
states  adopt  standards  of  their  own  which 
meet  the  terms  of  the  Act  they  are  approved 
A  few  of  our  critics  have  complained  that 
the  Department  has  demanded  the  adoption 
of  effluent  standards  relating  to  the  quaUty 
of  matter  permitted  to  be  discharged  into 
interstate  streams.  More  particularly    these 
few  say  that  we  are  insisting  upon  secondary 
treatment  or  Its  equivalent.  The  main  thrust 
cf  this  argument  is  that  we  made  this  a  re- 
quirement   in    a    document.    Guidelines   Jot 
Establishing    Water    Quality   Standards    lor 
Interstate    Waters,   dated    May    1966    These 
Guidelines  were  not  Issued  as  Federal  regula- 
tions but  merely  to  give  some  direction  to 
the    states    in    adopting    standards    which 
would  meet   the  requirements  of  the  Act 
Certainly  the  Guidelines  could  not  be  con-' 
Etrued  as  a  mandatory  directive.  Secondary 
treatment  is  an  engineering  term  generally 
understood  to  refer  to  the  removal  of  75% 
to  90%  of  biological  oxygen  demanding  ma- 
terials.   Sophisticated   engineers   know   that 
!^I  *«™.^  not  directly  transferable  to  most 
industrial  plants  effluents,  that  It  is  impre- 
cise when  it  is  used  beyond  Ita  normal  pur- 
view. That  purview  Is  the  measure  of  treat- 
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ment  of  municipal  wastes.  Only  when  it  is  a 
fully  accurate  term  should  it  be  used,  and 
wnen  we  can  be  more  precise,  other  descrip- 
tions of  quality  should  be  used 

r„i!i^!?„°*'*f'?"*°*  ^"  "o*  demanded  ap- 
pncatlon    of    "secondary    treatment"    to   all 
effluenta  as  a  pre-condition  of  approval  of 
any   State's   standards.   It   is   interesting   to 
note,  however,  that  almost  every  State  has 
gone   to   what   engineers   shorthand    Jargon 
terms    'secondary  treatment"  for  Its  munici- 
pal wastes  by  lu  own  choice, 
^.fh  ^«*  Department  we  are  not  concerned 
with  effluent  standards  but  with  standards 
Of  water  quality  and  assuring  that  the  set 
criteria  to  permit  assigned  uses  will,  in  fact 
be  achieved  within  a  reasonable  period   of 
time    That  Is  our  interest  and   I  think  we 
should  stop  this  argument  over  what  "sec- 
ondary treatment"  means  and  get  on  with 
the  business  of  cleaning  up  our  waters. 
the  role  op  the  conservation  community 
Speaking  of  getting  on  with  the  business 
of    water    clean    up,    you-the    conservation 
community-have  a  critical  role  to  play  in 
this  work.  In  a  decade  which  is  unparalleled 
in  American  history  for  achievements  in  the 
field  of  conservation  you  have  already  been 
remarkable  leaders.  Much  has  been  done  but 
much  more  lies  ahead.  Now  we  must  quicken 
the  pace  The  future  role  of  the  conservation 
community  must  be  more  active  than   the 
past.  Together  we  must  work  to: 

(1)  Create  a  climate  of  oublic  opinion  that 
demands  clean  water  and  higher  environ- 
mental quality. 

(2)  Assist  the  states  and  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  setting  the  remaining  water  quality 
Standards. 

(3)  Support  needed  legislative  tools  and 
generate  public  acceptance  of  them  We  need 
your  leadership  to  enact  the  Water  Quality 
Improvement  Act  of  1968.  now  pending  before 
Congress.  It  will  enable  us  to  fund  the  con- 
struction grant  program  at  the  actual  level 
of  authorization.  We  need  your  help  to  back 
state  legislation  and  funding  of  clean  water 
measures. 

(4)  Create  institutions  to  plan  and  manage 
our  water  and  wastes.  Keep  up  vour  sup- 
port for  watershed  associations,  river  basin 
compacts,  state-wide  management  bodies  for 
water  and  waste,  and  use  of  land 

(5)  Help  fill  the  gap  in  manpower  needed 
to  operate  America's  water  and  waste  man- 
agement systems.  Encourage  people  to  pursue 
careers  in  conservation  and  pollution  con- 
trol, and  support  better  salaries  for  these 
important  Jobs.  Help  educate  youth  in  the 
attitudes  and  skills  necessary  to  protect  and 
improve  America's  natural  heritage 

(6)  Monitor  water  quality  and  the  whole 
program  to  set,  implement,  and  enforce  water 
quality  standards. 

I  regard  the  conservation  community  as  an 
extension  of  our  surveillance  and  eariy  warn- 
ing system  to  prevent  ecological  disasters  and 
promote  environmental   quality 

You  are  the  first  line  of  defense  in  pro- 

,l^i?^u°'"'  "''"'^  ^P^'^^  against  unnecessary 
unthinking  and  destructive  incursions  of 
man's  activities. 

Focus  pubHc  attention  on  trouble  spots— 
inadequately  built  or  operated  waste  treat- 
ment plants,  industrial  carelessness  govern- 
ment oversight.  Keep  up  the  political  pres- 
sure for  conservation,  pollution  control  and 
environmental  quality  on  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment. 

I  have  outlined  a  number  of  ways  the  con- 
servation community  can  help  protect  the 
quality  of  our  environment. 

There  Is  still  another  area  where  your  ac- 
tion, combined  with  Government's,  can  heln 
assure  that  national  policies  can  cope  with 
national  environment  problems. 

There  is  a  gap  today,  and  a  serious  one  in 
our  reporting  and  review  of  national  resource 
and  environment  poUcy.  For  national  eco- 
nomic and  defense  affairs  we  have  a  system 
or  an  annual  ExecuUve  Branch  report  on 
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problems  and  policies,  then  Legislative 
Branch  review  and  hearings  on  this  report; 
and  analysis  by  an  informed  community  of 
policy  analyste.  ' 

The  Defense  Department  conducte  yearly 
^nrt^Tvf  *l«'*'-infs  before  the  Appropriations 
and  the  Armed  Services  Committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate.  The  Defense  statement  and 
Congressional  hearings  are  then  discussed 
and  criticized  by  the  press  and  also  by  the 
network   of   defense  and   foreign  policy   re- 

WnHH  w"'Tr^''*"^''  ''"^'^  erown  up  since 
Worid  War  II  In  universities,  industry  and 
non-profit  research  organizations 

A  comparable  system  also  existe  for  eco- 
nomic matters  where  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  prepares  a  periodic  statement 
on  the  United  States'  economy— the  Eco- 
nomic Report  of  the  Pre.Mdent— which  Is  then 
the  subject  of  hearings  before  the  Joint  Eco- 
nom  c  Committee.  The  report  and  hearings 
are  then  discussed  by  the  press  and  by  a 
strong  network  of  economic  policy  analyste 
In  universities  and  research  organteations 

But  for  resources  and  environment  there 
is  no  such  system  for  analysis.  I  do  not  think 
we  can  delay  having  one  any  longer 

Our  resource  problems  are  too  complex 
and  effects  of  failing  to  solve  them  too  dls-' 
astrous  to  allow  a  gap  In  analysis 

We  need  this  system  of  examination  to 
assure  that  our  policies  are  adequate  for  the 
complex  and  growing  resource  and  environ- 
ment problems. 

We  need  a  system  to  assure  in  the  Execu- 
tive and  Legislative  Branches  coordination 
and  continuity  of  various  aspects  of  environ- 
ment and  resource  policy.  A  recent  study  by 
the  Library  of  Congress  lists  some  38  parts 
of  the  Executive  Branch  and  some  24  stand- 
ing committees  of  Congress  concerned  with 
water  problems  alone.  Coordinated  policies 
under  such  a  structure  require  a  sustained 
and  persistent  review. 

«,oT,Vh  ''''P°"'"g  and  hearing  mechanism 
would  expand  considerably  the  publics 
awareness  of  the  complex  resource  prob- 
lems. ■The  whole  resource  picture,  the  total 
natural    environment    would    be    considered 

«rr,fi  ,""?,'*'.  ^^  '*  '■°^''5'  is,  not  fragmented 
artiflclally  into  separate  pieces  for  study  One 
resource  would  be  related  to  another,'  one 
form  of  pollution  to  another. 

We  have  come  to  realize  lately  the  critical 
iT^.t''.'^"''^  °^  ecology-the  inter-relatedness 
of  things.  The  public  wants  to  know  more 
abotit  ecological  problems,  and.  indeed  the 
publ  c  must  have  sufficient  information  of 
this  kind  to  permit  fully  rational  land,  water 
and  air  use  decisions. 

I  suggest  that  this  Nation  needs,  and  you 
support,  a  system  at  the  federal  level  which 
sets  forth,  on  a  regular,  periodic  basis  our 
conservation  and  resource  policies  for' dis- 
cussion debate  and  decision  by  the  people  of 
the  Umted  States.  The  process  must  become 
permanent — institutionalized. 
The  system  would  work  Uke  this; 

(1)  The  Executive  Branch  would  Issue  an 
annual  report  on  the  status  of  resource  prob- 
lems and  policies.  * 

(2)  Congress  would  then  hold  hearings  en 
this  report  to  assess  whether  the  policies 
are  adequate  for  the  problems. 

(3)  The  report  and  hearings  should  be  dis- 
cussed and  analyzed  by  the  press,  the  public 
the  conservation  community,  and  other 
groups  concerned  with  resource  policy  This 
examination  should  be  backed  up  by  a  strone 
network  of  centers  for  resource  policy 
analysis,  located  at  universities  as  well  as  in 
non-profit  and  commercial  research  organi- 
zations.  ^ 

To  date,  only  scattered  elemente  of  this 
system  exist,  and,  if  w«  are  to  have  better 
resource  policy  in  the  future,  then  we 
must— with  the  help  of  the  conser^-ation 
community— create  such  a  system. 

Insofar  as  we  have,  as  a  Nation,  looked  at 
our  resource  problems  as  a  whole  in  the 
past— at  their  specific  elemente  and  Inter- 
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actions — we  have  done  so  Intermittently.  In 
an  ad  hoc  fashion,  through  periodic  study 
commissions  which  looked  at  the  resource 
problem  or  part  of  it,  issued  their  reports 
and  reconunendatlons  and  then  disbanded. 
The  reports  and  the  recommendations,  for 
the  most  part,  have  gathered  dust  on  the 
•helves. 

For  example,  over  the  past  35  years,  we 
have  had — 

The  National  Resources  Board  and  Advi- 
sory Committee  in  1984: 

The  National  Resource  Conrunlttee  In  1935: 
The    National    Resource    Planning    Board 
from  1939  to  1943; 

The  Water  Resources  Policy  Commission 
(Coolte  Commission)  under  President  Tru- 
man In  1950: 

The  Materials  Policy  Commission  (Paley 
Commission)    in   1952: 

The  resource  proposals  conuined  in  the 
first  and  second  Hoover  commissions: 

The   Advisory   Committee    on    Water   Re- 
sources Policy  under  President  Elsenhower: 
The  Senate  Select  Committee  on  National 
W»tar  Resources  in  I960 

Aiter  each  body  made  its  report.  It  dis- 
banded. 

As  a  result,  we  have  lacked  the  continued 
analysis  of  overall  resource  policies — by  both 
the  Executive  and  Legislative  Branches — 
which  effective  resource  and  environmental 
policy  requires. 

As  I  see   it   the  conservation   community 
can  have  an  imptortant  part  in  creating  and 
sustaining    this    needed    Institutional    sys- 
tem for  resource  management. 
Here's  what  you  can  do: 
(1 )    Be   strong    and    vocal    in    support    of 
this  periodic  report  on  total  resource  prob- 
lems which  is  then  the  subject  of  hearings. 
'      (2)   Act   to  create   the  strong  network  of 
centers  to  analyze  and  criticize  and  offer  new 
answers  to  our  resource  problems  and  poli- 
cies. 

(3)  When  the  system  begins  to  operate, 
the  coiL^r\-atlon  community  must  help  ana- 
lyze and  criticize  the  statements  of  problems 
and  of  the  actions  proposed  to  deal  with 
them,  aad  offer  new  answers. 

Let  me  conclude  with  this  charge:  Do  not 
drop  the  baoner  for  a  quality  environment. 
You — the  conservation  community — were 
the  vanguard  In  the  fight  for  clean  water 
when  it  began.  Your  cause  has  now  been 
accepted.  According  to  recent  polls  nearly 
90''  of  the  American  people  support  a  vig- 
orous clean  water  and  clean  air  program. 

But  you  must  not  become  complacent,  or 
feel  your  Job  is  done.  More  than  ever  we 
need  you.  You  must  continue  in  the  fore- 
front of  this  fight — lor  it  will  continue,  in 
different  arenas,  perhaps,  but  it  will  con- 
tinue— until  environmental  quality  becomes 
a  permanent  consideration  m  American  life. 
We  have  laid  the  ground  rules — the  water 
quality  standards — for  the  next  stage  of  the 
clean  water  fight.  Learn  the  new  ground 
rules  and  move  forward  by  them — vigorously, 
positively,  and  undaunted. 


A  MEASURE  OF  PURPOSE 


HON.  GRAHAM  PURCELL 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  19,  1968 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  had  the  honor  and  privilege  to  attend 
an  Armed  Forces  Day  celebration  in  the 
city  of  Dallas.  Tex. 

I  was  particularly  impressed  by  the 
major  address  of  that  occasion,  made  by 
Army  Chief  of  Staff  Harold  K.  Johnson. 
General  Johnson  was  introduced  by  the 
former  commander  of  the  U.S.  MiUtary 
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Assistance  Command,  Vietnam,  Lt.  Gen. 
Paul  D.  Harkins.  who  began  his  service 
career  by  being  appointed  to  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy  In  1925.  and  graduated 
in  1929. 

When  the  United  States  entered  World 
War  II.  General  Harkins  was  on  duty 
as  Brigade  S-3  of  the  1st  Cavalry 
Brigade.  Port  Bliss.  Tex.  In  October  1942 
he  participated  in  the  American  inva- 
sion of  North  Africa  as  deputy  chief  of 
staff  of  the  Western  Task  Force. 

After  the  decision  was  made  in  1943 
to  invade  Sicily,  General  Harkins,  as 
deputy  chief  of  staff  of  the  7th  U.S. 
Army,  helped  work  out  the  invasion  plan. 
During  the  last  year  and  a  half  of  World 
War  II  operations  in  Europe  he  served 
as  the  deputy  chief  of  staff  of  the  3d 
U.S.  Army,  commanded  by  the  late  Gen. 
George  S.  Patton.  Jr.  For  a  few  months 
following  the  end  of  the  war.  he  was 
deputy  chief  of  staff  of  the  15th  US. 
Army  In  Europe. 

During  the  Korean  war.  General 
Harkins  served  as  chief  of  staff  of  the 
8th  U.S.  Army  from  April  to  December 
1953,  when  he  became  commanding  gen- 
eral of  the  45th  Infantry  Division.  In 
March  1953.  he  assumed  command  of  the 
24th  Infantry  Division,  also  stationed  in 
Korea. 

General  Harkins  was  appointed  in 
August  1954  as  deputy  assistant  chief 
of  staff  G-3  for  International  Affairs  for 
the  Department  of  the  Army.  On  July 
25.  1955.  he  was  appointed  assistant 
chief  of  staff  G-3.  the  Department  of 
the  Army.  When  the  Department  of  the 
Army  general  staff  was  reorganized  in 
early  1956.  he  become  assistant  deputy 
chief  of  staff  for  Mllitarj-  Operations. 

From  Washington.  D.C..  General 
Harkins  went  to  Turkey  as  commanding 
general  of  NATO's  Allied  Land  Forces, 
Southeastern  Europe,  on  August  22, 1957. 
He  became  deputy  commander  in  chief 
and  chief  of  staff.  U.S.  Army,  Pacific,  in 
September  1960.  and  assumed  his  post 
as  commander  of  U.S.  Military  Assist- 
ance Command,  Vietnam   in  1962. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point,  I  would  like 
to  have  General  Johnson's  speech,  as 
well  as  General  Harkins'  excellent  intro- 
duction of  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  made 
a  part  of  the  Record,  in  order  that  all  of 
us  might  be  reminded  of  the  great  debt 
we  owe  this  outstanding  body  of  ofiBcers 
who  have  been  produced  by  our  Ameri- 
can military  system.  I  commend  these 
remarks  to  my  colleagues: 

A  Measure  or  Purpose 
(Address  by  Gen.  Harold  K.  Johnson.  Chief 
of    Staff.    U.S.    Army.    Armed    Forces    Day 
luncheon.  Dallas.  Tex.  May  17.  1968) 
One  of  the  finest  and  least  heralded  bless- 
ings of  an  occasion  like  this  is  the  oppor- 
tunity it  gives  us  to  reflect.  On  this  Armed 
Forces  Day  I  will  measure  the  Army  against 
the  standard  of  our  national  purpose.  To  my 
knowledge,    the    best   statement   of   our  na- 
tional purpose  is  the  Preamble  to  the  Con- 
stitution. 

In  case  you  have  forgotten,  the  Preamble 
goes  like  this: 

■  We.  the  people  of  the  United  States.  In 
Order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  estab- 
lish Justice,  insure  domestic  Tranquility,  pro- 
vide for  the  common  Defense,  promote  the 
general  Welfare,  and  secure  the  Blessings 
of  Liberty  to  ourselves  rnd  our  Posterity,  do 
ordain  and  esublish  this  Constitution  for 
the   United   States  of  America." 
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T'here  are  six  special  Items  In  that  para- 
graph that  1  want  to  use  as  a  checklist  to 
measure  the  Army.  The  first  of  these  Is  "We 
the  people  ..." 

The  Army  is  people — Americans  by  birth  or 
by  adoption — the  boy  next-door — the  young. 
ster  down  the  street.  Our  leaders  come  not 
from  the  landed  nobility  nor  from  families 
of  wealth  and  Influence.  They  come  from  both 
high  and  humble  homes.  Many  more  of  them 
graduate  from  colleges  and  universities  across 
our  land  than  from  the  Military  Academv  at 
West  Point.  Some,  not  yet  college  graduates, 
come  from  officer  candidate  schools  or  up 
through  the  ranks.  As  an  overview.  Army 
people  average  about  22 '^  years  of  age.  and 
most  of  them  enter  the  Army  as  privates  jind 
second  lieutenants.  They  are  bigger,  tougher 
and  better  educated  than  were  the  men  of 
my  generation.  Fewer  of  them  are  court- 
martialed  and  less  drop  out  from  psychiatric 
disorders  than  was  the  case  with  their  fathers 
and  older  brothers  of  World  War  II  i,nd 
Korea. 

The  Army  measures  Its  strength  In  peo- 
ple— not  in  weapons  or  machines.  The  l.ict 
that  these  people  come  from  every  segment 
of  our  society  gives  us  Just  what  we  need— 
an  Army  of.  by  and  for  the  people.  I  deph.re 
the  thought  some  have  advanced  that  we 
should  abandon  the  draft  and  shift  to  .m 
all-professional  Army.  IX  we  were  to  do  tl-  a. 
Inevitably  we  would  create  a  gap  with  :ae 
people  the  Army  is  designed  to  serve.  Tl.it 
is  Just  the  opposite  of  what  we  want  to  cio. 
Today,  the  American  people  are  the  Amn  s 
conscience  and  the  Army  is  the  servant  >>f 
the  people  who  support  and  sustain  liie 
Army.  That,  in  my  opinion,  is  Just  the  v:\y 
it  ought  to  be. 

The  first  national  purpose  laid  out  In  the 
Preamble  is.  "...  to  form  a  more  perf.  ct 
Union  .  .  ."  Nothing  could  more  accuratriy 
describe  the  original — and  a  contlnuint— 
purpose  of  our  Armed  Forces.  Even  bef-  re 
the  Nation  was.  these  fighting  men  were. 
Prom  New  England  to  Georgia— 13  wide- 
.spread  colonies  in  all — they  w^ere  called  up 
and  committed  before  their  cause  had  a 
formal  name.  They  were  earning  battle 
streamers  t>efore  they  had  a  national  flag  en 
which  to  hang  them.  They  won  independ- 
ence for  the  colonies  before  the  colonies 
could  form  a  union.  But — and  this  Is  a  point 
never  to  be  forgotten — once  the  Nation  l;rid 
been  welded  and  hammered  into  shape.  .:s 
Army  and  Navy  were  recast  time  after  titne 
in  the  national  image.  They  have  grown  i;p 
in  the  likeness  of  the  people  they  helped 
hold  together  in  a  union  which,  thouch 
tried  in  blood  and  fire,  continues  to  with. 
stand  the  test  of  time. 

A  second  national  pur|>ose  stated  in  :  ie 
Preamble  is.  "...  to  establish  Justice  ^'id 
insure  domestic  tranquility  .  .  ."  Many  po^)- 
ple  think  of  an  Army  only  in  terms  of  \v,;s- 
ing  a  war.  Actually,  our  Army  has  a  mi:h 
broader  mission — one  that  has  an  obur- 
tive  beyond  any  war.  Just  as  the  soldier 
swears  to  uphold  the  Constitution  agaiiist 
all  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic,  so  do  <  ir 
Armed  Forces  stand  ready  to  respond  to  •  ■- 
quests  for  .issistance  from  civil  author: 'v 
when  law  enforcement  agencies  at  the  ci'.v, 
state,  and  federal  civilian  levels  prove  :::- 
adequate  for  the  task. 

Our  forefathers  quickly  recognized  .e 
simple  fact  that  if  the  American  purpose  v,  .s 
to  amount  to  anything,  the  young  Repub..c 
must  first  survive  as  a  nation.  Thus  we  .=;'  e 
the  words  "...  provide  for  the  conmion  de- 
fense ..."  delineating  a  third  and  very 
practical  purpose  in  the  Preamble. 

The  concept  of  a  common  defense  has.  '  f 
course,  changed  as  our  Nation  grew.  In  thooe 
early  days  the  young  government  took  itself 
to  defend  its  newly  formed  union  of  former 
colonies — with  the  help  of  the  mllltla.  As  we 
gained  stature  as  a  nation,  the  Americtn 
vision  spread  across  our  continent  and  took 
root  in  the  hearts  of  men  in  other  lands. 
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As  America  grew  she  assumed  her  rightful 
responsibilities  as  a  member  of  the  family 
of  nations.  And,  as  the  distance  between  na- 
tions lost  iU  efficiency  as  an  insulator,  the 
concept  of  a  common  defense  evolved  into 
our  present  policy  of  collective  security — 
one  Implied  since  1939  and  formally  in  being 
since  the  close  of  World  War  II.  So.  as  surely 
:;nd  as  sincerely  as  our  forefathers  pledged 
their  new  government  to  provide  for  the  com- 
mon defense  of  every  part  of  their  newly 
formed  nation.  America  today  pledges  with 
other  freedom-loving  nations  to  Join  in  com- 
mon defense  against  aggression.  America 
linows,  as  do  her  partners,  that  a  single  na- 
tion cannot  stand  alone  against  a  determined 
aggressor.  Quite  often  a  concerned  citizen 
asks — as  he  should — why  we  fight  on  foreign 
soil.  There  to.  survival  is  our  aim.  But  in 
modern  war.  the  farther  away  we  can  man 
our  defenses,  the  more  secure  we  become  at 
home. 

When  the  framers  of  our  Constitution  in- 
cluded the  phrase,  "Promote  the  general 
welfare"  In  the  Preamble,  they  had  no  way 
of  knowing  how  great  a  role  the  Army  would 
play.  But  hardly  had  the  Revolution  been 
won  before  the  young  Republic  was  using  Its 
small  military  force  to  explore  beyond  the 
Appalachians,  make  ma{)s.  and  build  roads. 
The  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  estab- 
lished in  1802,  was  the  Nation's  first  engi- 
neering school.  Its  sons  were  to  accomplish 
such  peacetime  feats  as  the  digging  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  the  building  of  the  Alaskan 
Highway,  and  countless  Improvements  to  the 
rivers  and  harbors  of  a  growing  country.  It 
was  Army  medical  men  who  conquered  yellow 
and  typhoid  fever,  developed  the  chlorlnatlon 
of  water,  blood  plasma  substitutes,  and 
flame-proof  fabrics.  An  Army  officer  managed 
the  Manhattan  project  In  World  War  II  that 
developed  the  atomic  bomb.  The  Army's  team 
nf  scientists  developed  and  launched  the 
Free  World's  first  artificial  satellite  In  1958. 
The  list  of  such  accomplishments— col- 
lateral contributions  to  the  general  welfare 
made  while  the  Army  was  pursuing  its  pri- 
mary .missions — is  much  too  long  for  reci- 
tation here.  The  point  to  remember  is  that 
our  Armed  Forces  have  always  been  com- 
mitted to  the  principle  that  economic  and 
scientific  growth  is  as  Indispensable  to  na- 
tional defense  as  battalions,  battleships,  and 
missiles.  This  is  Just  the  philosophy  you 
might  expect  In  a  military  force  that  is  the 
servant  and  not  the  master  of  the  people 
who  nurture  It. 

The  Preamble's  concluding  national  pur- 
pose— the  last  but  certainly  not  the  least 
proviso — Is  to  ".  .  .  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty  to  ourselves  and  posterity.  .  . ." 
What  does  the  word  secure  mean? 
Popular  usage  In  recent  years  has  given 
it  the  connotation  of  "to  get"  or  "to  obtain." 
A  more  proper  meaning  is  to  make  safe,  to 
guard,  to  protect;  or  to  make  sure,  certain, 
firm.  That  is  what  the  writers  of  the  Con- 
stitution had  in  mind.  They  knew  that  the 
colonies  did  not  have  to  bind  together  and 
fight  to  get  or  obtain  freedom.  Freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  assembly,  and  freedom  of 
the  press  were  accepted  facts  In  our  colonies, 
long  before  they  were  formally  guaranteed  by 
the  Bill  of  Rights.  Our  colonial  forefathers 
were  among  the  freest  people  in  the  world 
at  that  time.  They  fought  not  to  obtain  free- 
dom but  to  retain — to  secure — the  liberty 
they  already  had. 

What  they  fought  to  make  secure,  we  have 
inherited.  But  with  that  inheritance  we  must 
also  accept  the  responsibility  to  see  that  all 
our  national  purposes  continue  to  stand  firm 
nnd  secure.  But  that  Is  not  all.  It  has  been 
well  said  that  "Freedom  Is  never  an  accom- 
:)Ushed  fact.  It  Is  always  a  process."  By  the 
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a  structure  whose  walls  have  not  yet  been 
completely  raised,  whose  spires  are  still 
reaching  higher,  we  are  also  privileged  to 
enjoy  a  freedom  for  which  payment  wUl 
never  be  completed.  We  are  buying  freedom 
on  the  Installment  plan.  When  men  cry  for 
freedom  and  peace  In  the  same  breath,  they 
are  asking  for  a  blessing  for  which  we  must 
work  and  pray  yet  a  little  longer.  Every  gen- 
eration of  Americans  may  be  required  to 
pay  Its  Installment  in  the  currency  of  per- 
sonal sacrifice,  and  the  people  of  each  gen- 
eration will  not  be  prepared  to  make  that 
sacrifice  unless  they  care  enough  to  become 
personally  Involved. 

President  Johnson  Just  recently  reaffirmed 
this  thought  in  these  words: 

"Freedom  and  peace  In  the  United  States 
can  only  be  secured  if  America  remains  in- 
volved in.  and  concerned  with,  the  future  of 
human  freedom  throughout  the  world." 

That  is  why  I  tell  our  soldiers  that  when 
they  leave  the  Service  they  must  be  respon- 
sible for  their  fellow  citizens  and  become  in- 
volved in  the  workings  of  their  country.  I 
have  told  our  soldiers  In  Vietnam  that  they 
have  a  Job  to  do  there  and  another  one 
waiting  for  them  when  they  return  to  civil 
life — the  Job  of  becoming  personally  in- 
volved— not  just  concerned — but  involved. 
That  is  why  I  tell  young  people  at  every 
opportunity  that  their  task  Is  not  to  discredit 
and  discard  everything  that  has  been  handed 
to  them,  but  to  analyze  and  reject  the  worth- 
less while  continuing  to  build  on  that  which 
is  consistent  with  high  purpose. 

That  Is  why  I  now  suggest  that  we  measure 
all  that  we  do  as  Individuals  against  those 
noble  purposes  that  are  so  well  outlined  for 
us  as  a  people  In  the  Preamble.  Each  of  us 
can  do  this  from  time  to  time  by  simply  ask- 
ing the  question:  Does  my  personal  brand  of 
involvement  help  to  form  a  more  perfect 
union?  Does  It  help  provide  for  the  common 
defense?  Promote  the  general  welfare? 
Does  it? 

If  the  answer  Is  no,  or  if  we  even  hestltate 
before  we  can  say  yes,  we  had  better  find  out 
where  we  Jumped  the  track  and  lost  our 
direction. 

As  nationally  constituted  we  have  purpose. 
The  final  question  I  would  ask  now  Is,  are  we, 
as  a  people,  purposeful? 

I  want  to  read  you  a  part  of  a  letter  writ- 
ten to  me  by  a  proud  young  widow,  whose 
husband  knew  the  meaning  of  purpose.  She 
said: 

"As  a  husband,  father  and  soldier,  he  served 
those  he  loved  with  all  the  devotion  and 
dedication  one  man  might  ever  possess.  I  shall 
always  be  proud  In  knowing  that  his  service 
in  the  United  States  Army  and  his  supreme 
sacrifice  were  to  further  the  cause  of  free- 
dom and  peace  for  our  Country." 

That  husband-father-soldier  had  purpose 
m  full  measure.  His  wife  has  pride  In  his  pur- 
pose and  In  the  service  for  which  he  gave  his 
life.  You  and  I  can  take  the  same  sort  of 
pride  in  him  and  In  the  thousands  like  him 
whom  we  honor  today — those  who  have  served 
and  those  who  are  still  serving  In  the  uni- 
form of  their  country  so  that  we  can  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  liberty  and  pass  them  on — un- 
diminished— to  generations  yet  unborn. 

Introduction  for  General  Johnson.  Armed 
Forces  Day.  Dallas,  Tex.,  May  17,  1968 
Distinguished  guests.  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men :  Ve  are  delighted  to  welcome  our  guest 
speaker  and  his  charming  lady  to  Dallas. 
Indeed,  It  Is  an  honor  for  all  of  us,  and  a  par- 
ticular honor  for  me.  to  Introduce  them. 

Actually,  General  Johnson  needs  no  intro- 
duction to  this  group.  Most  of  us  are  familiar 
with  his  35  years  of  distinguished  service  to 
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than  anyone  else — that  Dorothy  has  been  a 
staunch  arm  to  lean  on  through  the  years. 
Dorothy,  will  you  please  stand  so  that  all  can 
recognize  the  Chief  of  Staff  to  the  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Army. 

Born  In  North  Dakota,  General  Johnson 
didn't  believe  In  going  west — he  went  east 
and  graduated  from  West  Point  In  1933  as  a 
2nd  lieutenant  of  Infantry.  1942,  then  a 
lieutenant  colonel,  found  him  on  duty  with 
the  Philippine  Scouts  when  Bataan  lell.  He 
made  the  famous  death  march  and  from  '42 
to  '45  was  a  guest  of  the  Jap  Government 
prison  camp  system — serving  in  the  Philip- 
pines, Japan  and  Korea. 

Back  in  the  U.S.  in  '45  and  through  the 
school  system.  Including  the  Command  and 
General  Staff  College  and  the  Armed  Forces 
Staff  College. 

1950  found  him  back  In  Korea  where  as  an 
Infantryman  he  commanded  two  Cavalry 
regiments.  The  Cavalry  got  even  later  when 
as  a  "dyed-in-the-wool"  Cavalryman  they 
sent  me  to  Korea  in  '53  and  let  me  command 
two  Infantry  divisions! 

Back  to  the  U.S..  the  National  War  College, 
and  then  to  G-3.  Department  of  the  Army.  As 
my  executive  officer  he  kept  me  out  of  jail. 
But  we  did  so  poorly  they  decided  to  change 
the  name  of  G-3  to  Chief  of  Staff  for  Military 
Operations. 

Next  we  find  time  in  Europe  with  the 
Seventh  Army— then  in  CENTO  with  the 
NATO  Command. 

Back  to  the  U.S.  and  a  new  honor— Com- 
mandant of  the  Command  and  General  Str.ff 
College  at  Leavenworth. 

Once  again  the  Pentagon  tentacles  reached 
out  and  made  him  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Military  Operations  and  In  July  '64  he  was 
appointed  Chief  of  Staff.  U.S.  Army,  the 
youngest    since    General    MacArthur. 

Looking  over  his  fabulous  career — he 
moved  so  often.  I'm  beginning  to  wonder  if 
it   was   because   he  didn't  pay  his   rent! 

He  has  so  many  awards  and  decorations 
from  home  and  abroad — they  are  too  many 
to  mention.  I  understand  at  a  recent  physi- 
cal— after  the  Doc  admired  his  many  medals 
he  asked  him  how  he  felt.  The  General  said 
he  felt  a  bit  tired.  After  a  complete  exam, 
the  Doc  assured  him  everything  was  OK — 
he  Just  had  a  bit  of  medal  fatigue! 

Among  his  other  accomplishments  he  has 
four  Honorary  Degrees  In  Law,  Education  and 
Humanities. 

He's  active  In  the  Boy  Scouts— Is  a  Silver 
Beaver  and  a  Silver  Buffalo. 

He  Is  a  33rd  Degree  Mason  and  a  man  of 
the  Church. 

You  know  these  are  people  who  live  In 
America — but  I  want  to  present  to  you  a  Real 
American — General  Harold  K.  Johnson.  Chief 
of  Staff,  U.S.  Army. 


IDAHOAN  AWARDED  MEDALS 


HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Wednesday,  June  19,  1968 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  was  privileged  to  attend  cere- 
monies at  the  Pentagon  during  which 
an  Idahoan  from  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, Maj.  Bruce  D.  Stocks.  USAF,  was 
awarded  the  Air  Force  Cross  and  also 
the  Koren  KoUigian,  Jr.,  trophy. 

This  trophy,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  estab- 
lished in  1958  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Koren 
KoUigian  from  the  State  of  Massachu- 


_^ our  country.  But  I  think  It  Is  more  than  ap-  

.imT^oken,  Vhr  buiWlng"  of  a  democratic  proprlate  to  introduce  Mrs.  Johnson  who  for  gg^^"""^^"  memory  of  their  son,  the  late 

:iation  Is  a  continuing  process.  Each  genera-  33  years  has  been  by  his  side— through  his  „      '     KoUigian    Jr.,  who  was  declared 

I  on  of  Americans  must  continue  the  work  trlals-trlbulations and    his    many    sue-  ^"^"'  |       '      „  ^-33  flight  off 

t    completing    the    unfinished    edifice    of  cesses.  And  I  am  sure  that  General  Johnson  Jl^^^^Pf.  °°  ^^  ^5.^  ?J^^^^^ 

democracy   And,  just  as  we  are  dwelling  In  himself  would  be  the  first  to  agree-more  the  Cahfomia  coast  m  1955.  me  tropny 
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has  become  one  of  the  Air  Force's  most 
coveted  awards  for  safety  of  flight  and 
is  presented  annually  to  the  aircreir 
member  who  responded  most  successfully 
to  an  emergency  situation  in  flight  during 
the  year.  Idahoans  have  every  reason 
tn  be  proud  of  Major  Stock's  record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  to  in- 
clude extraneous  material.  I  include  both 
thp  citation  accompanying  the  Air  Force 
Cross  and  the  citation  accompanying  the 
award  of  the  Koren  Kolligian.  Jr 
Trophy: 

Citation  To  Accompa.nt  thi  Award  or  the 
a™  Pd«c»:  Cross  to  Bhuce  D.  Stock.s 
M.njor  Bruce  D   Stocks  distinguished  hlm- 
seir  by  extraordinary  heroism  in  connection 
«Uh  mlUtarj-  opemttons  against  an  opposing 
armed  force  as  the  pilot  of  an  P-105  Thun- 
derchlef  near  Hanoi,  North  Vietnam,  on  19 
November  19«7.  On  that  date.  Major  Stocks 
led  a  flight  assigned  to  suppress  the  surface- 
to-air  missile  threat  for  a  twenty-ship  strike 
fQrce   t;iat   had    been   directed    to   attack   a 
8trat«gic_rall  yard  at  the  edge  of  Hanoi.  He 
delivered  his  ordnance  on  the  most  threaten- 
In?  site  and  warned  the  strike  force  of  im- 
minent   SAM    attack,    inie    to    his    timely 
warning  they  were  able  to  ev.ide  a  salvo  of 
missiles  and  depart  the  target  area  without 
battle  damage    As   Major  Stocks   turned    to 
follow  them  out.  shrapnel  from  an  exploding 
surface-to-air  missile  hit  his  aircraft.  wound- 
In?   htm   In   the  chest   and  shotilder.   When 
his   wingman   was   hit   seconds   later.   Major 
Stocks.  In  spite  of  his  wounds,  turned  back 
toward  the  heavily  defended  target  to  suc- 
cessfully escort   the   damaged   aircraft    to   a 
safe  bailout  area.  Through  hu  extraordinary 
heroliim.  superb  airmanship,  and  aggressive- 
ness. Major  Stocks  reHected  the  highest  credit 
upon    himself   and   the   Umted   States   Air 
Force 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

FATHER  HESBURGH:  AFTER  16 
YEARS 


June  19,  1968 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 


Citation  To  Accompany  the  A»  -.mi  or  ihb 

KORE.M  KotHClAN,  Jr  .  Tkopht 
The  Koren  Kolligian.  Jr.  Trophy  la 
awarded  to  Majur  Bruce  D  Stocks  in  recog- 
nition of  his  ouistAnding  feat  of  airmanship 
In  successfuUy  coping  with  an  emergency 
situauon  during  a  combat  mission  over 
North  Vietnam. 

Major    Stocks    distinguished    himself    by 
extraordinary  achievement  while  participat- 
ing  in    aerial   flight   on    19   November   1»«7 
Major  Stocks  was  the  lead  pilot  In  a  flight 
of  four  F-lOoP  aircraft  attempting  to  sup- 
press    enemy     radar     controlled     defensive 
weapons   While  maneuvering  near  the  target 
area.  Major  Stocks'  and  his  wingman  s  air- 
craft were  severely  damaged  by  enemy  sur- 
face-to-air missiles.  Major  Stocks  sust.nned 
severe   wounds   in   his   left   arm   and   chest. 
In  addition,  his  radio  was  destroyed  and  the 
aircraft   fuel  system  was  damaged    Damage 
to    the   wingman  s    aircraft    caused    massive 
fuel  syphoning  which  made  an  engine  flame- 
out  imminent   Despite  his  IncapacltaUon,  he 
quickly  assessed  the  damage  of  each  aircraft 
and  escorted  his  wingman  to  a  safe  bailout 
area.   .After  the  crew   ejected.   Major  Stocks 
provided    protecUvc   air    cover    unul    search 
and    rescue    aircraft    arrived    on    the    scene. 
Ke  then  flew  to  a  rendezvous  with  a  post- 
strike  tanker,  and  in  face  of  the  complica- 
tions caused   by    the  damaged   fuel   svstem. 
loss  of  radio,  and  effecu  of  his  wounds.  Major 
Stocks  was  able  to  accurately  assess  the  sit- 
uativin  and  successfully  complete  the  Inflight 
refueling  after  Jettisoning  his  external  fuel 
Links    Major  Slocks  then  flew  several  hun- 
dred mUes  back  to  his  home  base  where  he 
suicessfully  recoved  his  damaged  aircraft. 

Major  Stocks'  outstanding  feat  of  airman- 
*;iip  in  successfully  coping  with  this  emer- 
gency while  wounded  and  over  enemy  terri- 
tory conforms  to  the  highest  standards 
established  for  the  Koren  Kolligian.  Jr 
Trophy  and  reOecte  great  credit  upon  himself 
and  the  United  States  Air  Force. 


or   INDlAJtA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  19.  1968 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
marks  the  16th  year  of  the  presidency  of 
the  University  of  Notre  Dame  of  Father 
Theodore  M.  HesburKh,  C.S.C. 

That  tlie  University  of  Notre  Dame 
has  made  such  extraordinary  progress  in 
developing  itself  as  a  center  of  excellence 
is  in  very  large  respect  due  to  the  dili- 
sence.  the  dedication,  and  the  imagina- 
tion and  intelligence  of  this  extraordi- 
nary man. 

I  insert  at  thk  point  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  an  article  in  the  May  19.  1968. 
issue  of  Michlana.  the  Sunday  magazine 
of  the  South  Bend  Tribune,  entitled 
"Father  Hesburgh:  After  16  Years."  by 
Phil  Ault. 

The  article  follows: 
Pathe«  Hesbirch:    Ama  18  TExas 
(By  Phil  Ault) 
A  few  days  before  Easter,  a  University  of 
Notre    Dame    student    grumbled    to    Father 
Theodore    Hesburgh.    CSC.    the    university 
president.  "I'm  glad  spring  vacation  is  com- 
ing This  place  is  dull." 

•DuU?"  exclaimed  Father  Hesburgh.  his 
black  eyes  snapping  in  surprise.  "If  you  find 
this  campus  dull  with  all  the  things  that 
are  happening,  you'll  find  the  world  is  Dtills- 
\nile  the  rest  of  your  life  " 

Actually.  Father  Hesburgh  is  poorly  pre- 
pared to  discuss  Dullsville.  He's  never  been 
there. 

His  life  is  too  crowded  to  permit  moments 
of  dullness  As  he  completes  his  16th  year  as 
president  of  Notre  Dame  next  month,  a  record 
tenure  in  that  office,  he  is  involved  In  so 
many  activities  on  and  off  campus  that  In 
effect  he  leads  two  lives. 

The  lives  are  separate,  and  yett  they  are 
inextricably  Intertwined.  One  is  his  role 
as  bead  erf  the  best  known  Catholic  univer- 
sity in  the  United  States.  The  other  U  as  a 
churchman  of  the  world,  which  takes  him 
away  from  the  campus  for  many  weeks  every 
year. 

Unquestionably,  after  16  years  under  his 
direction.  Notre  Dame  Is  in  the  greatest  In- 
tellectual ferment  of  its  126-vear  existence. 
This  yeasty  bubbling  U  evident  In  lu  aca- 
demic program,  its  social  life,  the  extra- 
curricular pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  agita- 
tion among  the  student  body  for  liberalized 
rules. 

The  university  Is  Immensely  richer  In  phys- 
ical plant  and  financial  resources  than  the 
dav  Father  Hesburgh  became  president. 

SUteen  years  Is  a  long  period  for  a  man 
to  preside  over  a  major  university  Especially 
this  Is  true  In  tumultuous  times  such  as 
these  when  higher  education  is  undergoing 
double  stress— the  explosive  expansion  of 
mans  knowledge,  and  aggressive  demands 
by  students  for  greater  freedom  and  a  larger 
voice  In  campus  policies. 

Notre  Dame  under  Father  Hesburgh  has 
felt  both  these  str 


The  years  and  the  heax-y  demands  of  his 
Jobs  have  brought  touches  of  gray  to  the 
temples  of  Father  Hesburgh  "s  Jet  black  hair. 
They  have  done  little  to  reduce  his  pent-up 
energy,  however.  He  gets  along  with  little 
sleep,  at  times  putting  in  an  18-hour  day 
when  the  burdens  of  his  multiple  tasks 
pile  up. 

There  is  a  quickness  about  him.  His  con- 
versation is  brisk.  His  answers  to  questions, 
even  the  complicated  ones,  are  precise  and 
come  forth  rapidly. 

Walking  bare-headed  across  the  campus,  he 
looks  like  a  man  In  a  hurry,  as  though  pressed 
by  the  urgency  to  get  more  things  done  than 
the  day's  allotted  24  hours  will  permit. 

Father  Hesburgh  Is  disturbed  by  the  de- 
mands and  behavior  of  some  Notre  Dame 
students,  and  Is  quite  conscious  that  he  per- 
sonally has  been  the  object  of  attack.  Their 
chief  criticism  of  him.  expressed  In  student 
publications,  is  aimed  at  his  frequent  ab- 
sence from  the  campus. 

This  criticism,  he  believes.  Is  ill-founded 
and  is  based  on  two  factors:  a  misunder- 
standing of  the  multiple  role  he  plays  in  uni- 
versity and  national  affairs,  and  the  natural 
tendency  of  the  student  activists  to  shoot  at 
the  man  in  charge. 

As  a  speciflc  example,  he  mentions  com- 
plaints from  a  few  studenu  that  when 
Martin  Luther  King  died.  Father  Hesburgh 
didn't  lead  the  Notre  Dame  students  in  a 
body  to  the  downtown  South  Bend  memorial 
ceremonies  St.  Mary's  College  classes  were 
dismissed  for  this  purpose  The  complalners 
thought  Notre  Dame  should  have  been  closed, 
too.  They  said  nothmg  was  done  because 
Father  Hesburgh  w.as  out  of  town. 

"The  day  Martin  Luther  King  was  shot.  I 
was  in  Washington  attending  a  civil  rights 
conference — the  same  goal  he  was  virorklng 
for."  Father  Hesburgh  explained. 

He  Is  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights 
Cammission  and  recently  led  the  Vatican 
delegaUon  to  a  special  United  Nations  con- 
ference on  human  rlghu  at  Tehran.  Iran. 

"Isn't  that  doing  as  much  for  the  cause, 
as  leading  a  memorial  march?" 

Furthermore,  had  he  been  here  at  the  time 
Father  Hesburgh  would  not  have  closed  Notre 
Dame  for  the  day  as  a  memorial  gesture. 

■■"The  most  important  thing  the  university 
can  do  for  the  students  is  to  make  them  com- 
petent.' he  explained.  "They  are  here  to 
learn.  It  costs  $130,000  a  day  to  open  the  doors 
at  Notre  Dame,  to  teach  them.  I  am  against 
calling  off  classes  as  a  gesture. 

"People  will  say  that  we  did  so  after  we 
beat  Oklahoma  in  football  10  years  ago. 
We've  grown  up  a  bit  since  then."' 


vNiQUBLT  avmo  roa  the  prcsi0ent's  chaoi 
Over  a  thoughtful  lunch  recently,  he 
looked  back  at  his  16  years  In  office,  con- 
sidering how  the  university  and  Its  students 
have  changed. 

Now  50  (he  wlU  be  51  next  Saturday),  he 
has  been  tn  the  presidents  chair  since  June 
1952.  Just  after  his  36th  birthday.  The  term 
for  the  presidency  previously  was  six  years. 
His  talent  and  personality  have  proved  so 
uniquely  suited  to  the  post  that  he  holds  a 
more  or  less  indeflnlte  appointment. 


NOTRE    DAME'S   CROWING    STATtmE 

The  striving  for  academic  excellence  recurs 
frequently  in  the  president's  conversation. 
With  abundant  evidence,  he  cites  Notre 
Dames  growing  stature  In  the  eyes  of  educa- 
tors as  a  seat  of  learning.  The  days  when 
it  was  brushed  aside  by  many  as  Just  a 
"football  school"  are  long  gone.  Recently  he 
Instituted  an  Intensive  faculty  study  of  the 
university's  entire  curriculum. 

Father  Hesburgh's  concern  with  the  stu- 
dent demands  flts  into  this  context.  During 
his  tenure  the  rigid  restrictions  on  student 
conduct  have  been  relaxed  considerably.  He 
finds  himself  unprepared,  however,  to  give 
the  agitators  everything  they  want,  because 
some  demands  violate  what  he  regards  as 
basic  moral  and  administrative  principles. 
It  Is  Important  to  realize,  he  says,  that 
the  upsurge  of  college  campus  agitation 
about  rules  is  nationally  organized.  What 
has  been  happening  at  Notre  Dame  is  only 
a  part  of  the  nationwide  activity. 

The  lists  of  student  demands  are  similar 
everywhere  In  the  United  States,  he  contends. 
They  are  formulated  by  two  groups,  the  Stu- 
dents for  Democratic  Action  and  the  Na- 
tional Student  Association. 

"These  national  organizations  set  their 
goals  each  September,  and  circulate  them 
across   the  country,"'   Father   Hesburgh   ex- 
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plained.  "They  then  pltk  certain  schooU  as 
^  targets,  where  they  think  the  chance  of 
success  Is  best." 

Where  do  they  get  their  money? 

•That's  a  good  question,"  he  replied,  "but 
I  know  they  have  lots  of  it." 

As  he  views  today's  Notre  Dame  student 
body,  only  a  very  small  segment — between 
1  and  5  per  cent,  more  likely  around  2  per 
cent — of  It  can  be  described  as  activists. 
About  70  per  cent  are  apathetic  concerning 
the  demands  of  the  agitators,  while  the  re- 
maining 25  per  cent  are  concerned  with  the 
issues  raised  but  don't  choose  to  take  an 
active  role  In  them. 

"The  agitator  group  always  tries  to  get  Its 
people  chosen  as  editors  of  the  campus  news- 
papers. That  is  part  of  the  national  pattern," 
he  said.  '"ThU  can  be  done  by  activists  fairly 
easily." 

Seemingly  the  demands  of  the  current  crop 
of  student  agitators  are  never  satisfied.  Hav- 
ing achieved  one  concession,  they  push  for 
a  further  one,  and  then  another. 

This  led  to  a  hypothetical  question:  What 
If  the  university  suddenly  lifted  all  rules  and 
restrictions,  and  gave  the  student  activists 
everything  they  have  ever  asked? 

Father  Hesburgh's  response  was  quick  and 
succinct.  "We  probably  would  have  to  create 
some  new  rules  to  make  them  happy." 

NOTRE   DAME'S   BEST    STUDENT    BOOT    KVEX 

Today's  student  body  at  Notre  Dame  Is  the 
best  ever.  In  his  Judgment.  "If  I  didn't  think 
so.  I  wouldn't  be  here.  The  trouble  is  that  98 
per  cent  of  them  are  being  Judged  by  the  con- 
duct of  the  remaining  2  per  cent." 

Since  his  presidency  has  spanned  a  period 
of  tremendous  educational  upheaval.  Father 
Hesburgh  inevitably  finds  differences  between 
today's  college  students  and  those  on  the 
campus  when  he  took  office.  He  sees  the  cur- 
rent students  as  more  knowledgeable  but 
not  necessarily  more  mature. 

•  They  are  more  critical  than  their  parents 
were,  more  Idealistic  and  sensitive.  They  are 
more  intellectually  Involved — ready  to  go  out 
and  work  In  the  sluma,  that  kind  of  thing. 
Also,  they  are  more  affluent." 

The  students  are  under  greater  intellec- 
tual pressure  than  their  fathers  were  In  their 
college  days,  as  the  sum  of  human  knowledge 
multiplies  at  a  spectacular  rate.  Father  Hes- 
burgh points  out  In  his  speeches  that  total 
human  knowledge  is  doubling  every  15  years. 
The  need  to  distill  thU  mass  into  teachable 
form,  and  the  student*  ability  to  absorb  It. 
are  challenging  to  everyone  In  the  university. 

Freshmen  today  are  getting  mathematics 
that  we  used  to  start  graduate  students  with, 
only  10  years  ago,"  he  dtes  in  illustration. 

Because  he  Is  absent  from  the  campus  so 
much  on  church,  government,  university 
fund-raising  and  academic  projects,  Father 
Hesburgh's  persorud  relationship  with  the 
students  is  less  frequent  than  that  enjoyed 
by  presidents  of  some  other  smaller  univer- 
sities. 

This  has  been  seized  upon  by  the  antl- 
adminlstratlon  actlviste  in  the  student  body. 
They  have  dramatized  It  by  publishing  pic- 
tures of  the  president's  vacant  chair  In 
campus  newspapers. 

There  are  aspects  of  Father  Hesburgh's 
bustling  activity  that  these  protestors  either 
don't  know,  or  choose  to  ignore. 

Money,  for  example.  Big  money. 

At  a  time  when  many  private  colleges  and 
universities  struggle  to  stay  alive  financially, 
Notre  Demae  Is  enjoying  a  mammoth  physical 
expansion  program.  Faculty  salaries  have 
been  rising,  and  so  has  the  academic  level. 

Quite  frankly.  Father  Hesburgh  is  a  supper- 
salesman  In  clerical  garb.  Super-salesmen 
don't  get  that  way  by  sitting  at  the  desk  and 
shuffling  papers.  Tliey're  out  calling  on  pros- 
pects. 

HIS  TEaarroat:  the  world 

They  know  the  territory.  To  Father  Hes- 
burgh, the  territory  is  the  entire  United 
States;  in  fact,  the  world. 
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His  list  of  memberships  on  boards  and 
committees  Is  enormous.  As  a  sampling,  he 
is  a  trustee  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
and  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Teaching,  the  Vatican's  per- 
manent representative  on  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  president  of  the  In- 
ternational Federation  of  Catholic  Univer- 
sities, a  member  of  the  State  Department's 
Policy  Planning  Council  and  the  President's 
General  Advisory  Committee  on  Foreign 
Assistance  Programs.  Plus,  of  course,  his  civil 
rights  work. 

One  tends  to  forget  Father  Hesburgh's 
priesthood  as  the  conversation  plunges  into 
global  problems  and  financing.  Youthful 
idioms  and  an  occasional  mild  expletive 
sprinkle  his  discourse.  The  tone  is  more  that 
of  a  corporation  executive. 

Then,  Just  as  naturally,  the  talk  turns  to 
a  deep  moral  problem  or  a  theological  issue. 
He  taught  theology  at  Notre  Dame  before 
becoming  executive  v-lce-presldent  in  1949. 
The  fundamental  religious  commitment  of 
his  life  never  is  far  below  the  surface. 

In  the  past  10  years.  Father  Hesburgh  and 
the  organization  he  has  created  have  raised 
close  to  $100  million  for  Notre  Dame.  This 
money  has  been  used  approximately  half  for 
physical  plant,  half  for  faculty  improvement 
and  academic  strengthening. 

Much  of  this  money  has  come  from  ir>un- 
datlons  and  industries,  of  which  the  $15 
million  from  the  Ford  Foundation  is  the 
largest  single  contribution.  Nearly  $20  mil- 
lion has  been  contributed  by  Notre  Dame 
alumni. 

"Very  lew  of  these  gifts  are  surprises,  the 
kind  that  come  In  over  the  transom,'"  the 
president  explained. 

"Many  are  the  result  of  solicitations  made 
10  or  15  years  ago.  We  work  at  It  all  the  time, 
talking  with  potential  donors,  suggesting 
that  gifts  to  the  university  be  included  In 
wills.  We  look  everywhere  for  money.  You 
never  know  where  you  will  find  It." 

During  the  present  "Summa"  campaign 
to  raise  $52  million,  Father  Hesburgh  has 
visited  many  American  cities.  He  speaks  at 
meetings,  talks  with  individuals,  holds  press 
conferences  and  makes  TV  appearances. 

He  talks  about  Notre  Dame.  As  a  priest, 
however,  he  has  many  questions  thrown  at 
him  about  the  Catholic  Church  and  the 
changes  it  Is  undergoing.  These  concern  such 
matters  as  short  skirts  for  nuns,  birth  con- 
trol and  clerical  celibacy. 

At  a  recent  Los  Angeles  press  conference, 
typically,  he  approved  modern  dress  for 
nuns  and  the  trend  to  allow  them  more  free- 
dom. He  sees  the  current  debate  as  leading 
to  Improvements  In  the  church  during  the 
next  decade. 

"There  will  always  be  tension  between 
those  who  want  to  go  one  way  last  and  those 
who  want  to  go  another  way  slowly,"  he  said. 
His  own  views  seem  to  favor  change  at  mod- 
erate speed,  within  clearly-defined  moral 
limits.  This  Is  a  point  at  which  he  comes  In 
conflict  with  the  "anjrthlng  goes"  programs 
of  the  more  ardent  student  agitators. 

Father  Hesburgh's  personal  contacts  are 
enormous.  He  receives  as  many  as  200  letters 
a  day,  In  several  languages. 

Prom  these  contacts  come  leads  that  re- 
sult in  contributions. 

PRIDE    IN    HIS    PRODUCT 

However,  a  salesman  can't  succeed  on  per- 
sonality alone.  He  must  have  something  to 
sell.  That,  perhaps.  Is  the  source  of  Father 
Hesburgh's  greatest  satisfaction — the  prod- 
uct he  Is  selling. 

"The  money  raised  has  helped  us  to  im- 
prove the  university,  and  that  In  turn  makes 
It  easier  for  us  to  raise  more.  It  all  ties  to- 
gether. Things  are  happening  here. 

"Take  a  look  at  what  we  had  on  our 
campus  In  Just  one  week  this  spring.  The 
Sophomore  Literary  Festival  with  Norman 
Mailer,  William  Buckley  and  other  writers  of 
national  prominence.  Two  candidates  for 
president,  Bobby  Kennedy  and  Eugene  Mc- 
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earthy.  And  the  Cities  In  Context  confer- 
ence, which  Included  some  of  the  world's 
finest  planners. 

"Think  what  it  means  for  the  students  to 
have  those  things  available  to  them." 

The  testy  Mailer,  usually  a  fighter  against 
the  establishment,  called  Notre  Dame  'one 
of  the  most  exciting  Catholic  universities  in 
America. '"  He  said  he  thought  it  was  ready 
to  see  his  hard-nosed  movie  about  the  jwUce. 
It  was. 

The  idea  of  Notre  Dame  being  ready  for 
Norman  Mailer  Is  surprising  to  many,  and 
indicative  of  what  is  happening. 

Another  aspect  of  this  continuous  fund 
raising  affects  the  well-being  of  more  than 
half  the  students;  in  fact,  many  could  not 
be  in  school  without  it. 

Next  year,  51  percent  of  the  school's  under- 
graduate students  will  receive  financial  aid, 
averaging  more  than  $1,000  per  man.  Total 
aid  given  to  students  next  year  will  t>e  more 
than  $4  million. 

The  cost  of  attending  the  university  for 
one  year,  including  tuition  and  room,  plus 
ordinary  travel  and  personal  expenses,  is 
close  to  $3,000.  Eighty-five  per  cent  of  its 
students  come  from  outside  Indiana,  and 
many  have  substantial  travel  expense.  The 
availability  of  funds  to  help  reduce  this 
heavy  burden  is  extremely  important. 

Father  Hesburgh  is  a  night  worker.  If  he 
weren't,  he  almost  certainly  would  not  be 
able  to  carry  the  load  he  does.  He  talks  with 
many  students  in  his  office  late  at  night. 
Often  the  sessions  last  long  after  midnight. 
For  him,  2  a.m.  is  an  early  bedtime. 

Frequently  he  spends  the  business  day  In 
New  York  or  Washington,  catches  a  plane 
back  to  South  Bend  In  the  evening  and  puts 
in  six  hours  at  his  desk  in  his  simple,  hlgh- 
ceilinged  office  under  Notre  Dame's  golden 
dome.  He  dictates  at  high  speed  Into  a  ma- 
chine, and  writes  special  things  in  longhand, 
in  several  languages. 

A    SITTING    DUCK 

"I'm  a  sitting  duck,"  he  grins.  "My  office 
light  is  on,  there  is  no  secretary  around,  a 
student  can  see  I'm  here,  and  walks  In  to 
say  hello." 

Some  nights,  he  has  as  many  as  20  student 
visitors.  These  mutually  stimulating  sessions 
may  last  until  2  or  3  a.m.,  and  are  one  of 
Father  Hesburgh's  best  ways  to  keep  in 
touch  vrtth  the  campus  mood. 

Immediately  after  one  such  recent  visit, 
in  which  he  and  a  student  discussed  the 
moral  aspects  of  campus  rules  until  4  a.m.. 
Father  Hesburgh  wrote  a  long  and  emotional 
predawn  letter  to  all  students.  In  it  he  an- 
nounced his  decision  on  disciplining  four 
students  who  violated  campus  rules. 

He  expressed  emphatically  his  position  on 
campus  conduct,  particularly  demands  for 
admission  of  women  to  the  men's  dormitory 
rooms. 

"I  may  be  naive,  but  I  think  it  possible  for 
men  to  be  educated  in  the  company  of 
women  without  the  necessity  of  having 
women  in  their  dormitory  rooms,"  he  wrote. 

""If  this  makes  me  medieval,  I'll  live  with 
that  and  ask  you  all  to  pray  for  my  replace- 
ment by  someone  more  modern." 

He  quoted  the  advice  given  him  by  Father 
John  Cavanaugh,  his  predecessor  as  presi- 
dent. Father  Cavanaugh  told  him  that  ad- 
ministration is  simple  if  you  remember  one 
rule:  when  making  decisions  ask  yourself 
what  is  right — not  what  is  popular,  expedi- 
ent, economical,  but  what  is  right. 

"Do  that  and  you  will  sleep  nights,"  the 
older  priest  told  his  young  successor. 

Recalling  this.  Father  Hesburgh  added: 

"I've  tried  to  do  it  that  way.  I  haven't  had 
trouble  sleeping;  just  getting  to  bed.  I  love 
this  place  and  I  want  It  to  be  the  best,  as 
Catholic  universities  go. 

"I  don't  want  It  to  oe  a  large  moral  am- 
biguity, a  place  where  students  are  uncon- 
cerned with  values,  a  place  where  the  real 
Christian  community  is  not  perceived  and 
sensed.  Only  you  students  can  make  Notre 
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D»m«  all  of  th«s«  things  that  the  world 
desp«r«tel7  Be«ds  today. 

•If  what  I  have  done  tonight  leads  in  that 
direction,  ni  sleep  with  the  dawn  now  eom- 
Ing  up  outside  my  oltlce  windows.  The  birds 
are  already  singing  and  It  Is  light  again.  An- 
other day — may  It  be  a  good  one." 

Perhap*  these  words,  written  swiftly  at 
5:30  am  after  a  night  of  talk.  summarlM 
as  well  as  any  Father  Hesburgh's  feeling 
about  the  university  after  16  years  as  Its 
leader. 


GUARANTEED  ANNUAL  INCOME 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  19.  1968 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  false 
Images  create  many  of  our  troubles  to- 
day.' J 

There  can  be  no  pot  of  gold  at  the  foot 
of  the  rainbow  for  anyone  just  for  the 
asking.  Measures  passed  the  last  few 
years  in  the  Congress  have  created  false 
images  by  making  people  believe  that 
they  can  have  something  for  nothing. 
This  simply  is  not  true. 

We  must  develop  our  minds  to  project 
the  image  that  it  is  better  to  dream  and 
aspire  to  get  ahead  on  one's  own,  rather 
than  depend  on  a  handout. 

And,  a  gxiaranteed  annual  income  is 
just  another  false  image — completely  un- 
realistic and  Impossible. 

An  editorial  appeared  in  the  Knox- 
ville  Journal  on  Tuesday.  June  4,  1968. 
entitled  "Guaranted  Annual  Income  In- 
volves Danger  to  Nation."  and  I  will  just 
pass  it  along  to  the  readers  of  the 
Record: 

ouamamtked  annual   income  involves 

Daxcu  to  Nation 
Recently  a  recommendation  has  been 
signed  by  1000  economists  on  various  cam- 
puses tbac  the  federal  government,  or  Con- 
gress, to  be  specLOc.  enact  legislation  to  pro- 
vide an  annual  income  for  ail  unemployed 
citizens  or  families  and  also  to  supplement 
the  incomes  of  working  citizens  by  amounts 
sufficient  to  bring  their  incomes  up  to  a 
minimum  to  be  determined  by  the  federal 
establishment. 

At  the  present  writing,  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  has  laid  down  the  follow- 
ing schedule  of  minimum  Income  for  in- 
dividuals and  families.  If  the  incomes  oif 
citizens  or  families  fall  below  these  minima 
they  are  deemed  to  be  poverty-stricken  : 
Persons:  Income 

1 $1,  600 

2 , 2.  000 

3 2.  500 

♦ 3.  200 

* 3,  800 

« 4.  200 

^ 4,  700 

8 - 6.  300 

9  ' 5.  800 

>  Add  $500  for  each  additional  person. 

CVAaANTEEO   INCOME 

Some  of  the  thinkers  on  this  subject  would 
legislate  a  guaranteed  annual  Income  for 
every  family  by  use  of  the  so-called  negative 
Income  tax.  Such  a  tax  would  call  for  the  US. 
Treasury  to  hand  over  to  the  head  of  any 
family  with  Income  lees  than  the  minimum 
established  by  statute  the  amount  by  which 
It  failed  to  be  subject  to  federal  Income  tax- 
ation. 

Without  adopting  any  specific  plan,  the 
economists  said  that  supplemental  Income 
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payments  should  be  based  solely  on  need 
related  to  family  size  and  that  the  system 
should  proTlde  Incentives  for  higher  earned 
income. 

Spokesmen  for  It  said  such  a  plan,  how- 
ever Implemented,  "would  automatically 
achieve  two  sought-for  but  heretofore  un- 
attainable goals — need  as  a  basts  for  financial 
aselstanre  and  a  uniform  national  minimum 
standard  " 

Under  most  of  the  proposed  plans,  pay- 
ments would  be  made  whether  a  recipient 
worked  or  not.  It  Is  estimated  by  some  that 
about  one  third  of  the  nation's  roughly  30.- 
000.000  poor,  as  now  defined  by  the  govern- 
ment, are  In  families  with  a  full-time  bread 
winner  who  earns  low  wages.  Incomes  In 
these  coses  would  be  supplemented. 

•itCKXO  BY  oa    ntlEOMAN 

It  is  of  passing  Interest  that  oite  of  the 
earliest  supporters  of  the  guaranteed  Income 
theory  was  Dr.  BUlton  Friedman,  a  University 
of  Chicago  economist  and  a  conservative  who 
supported  Barry  Ooldwater  for  President  in 
1964 

In  a  television  Interview  last  year  Dr. 
Friedman  was  asked.  "How  can  we  improve 
the  Incomes  of  the  poor?" 

"Give  them  money."  said  Dr.  Friedman. 

As  an  offshoot  from  this  central  Idea  of 
supplementing  the  Income  of  the  poor  from 
the  federal  Treasury,  there  has  even  been 
advanced  a  proposal  that  there  be  a  con- 
gressional enactment  to  the  effect  that  after 
any  mother  gives  birth  to  a  maximum  of 
three  children  she  would  be  paid  a  bontis  of 
$500  per  year  so  long  as  she  gave  birth  to 
no  additional  progreny. 

All  of  the  above,  which  Is  now  becoming  a 
matter  of  public  debate  though  the  subject 
has  been  dlsctissed  for  several  years.  Is  worthy 
of  the  reader's  attention  and  thought  because 
It  Is  In  this  way  that  all  Ideas  for  legis- 
lation finally  come  to  either  defeat  or 
fruition. 

PASSAGE  tTNUKELT  NOW 

Offhand  it  would  appear  that  none  of  the 
proposals  outlined  above  would  be  likely 
to  gain  the  approval  of  any  Congress  for  a 
variety  of  reasons. 

For  example,  a  high  official  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  t^bor  and  the  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations  had  this  to  say: 
"Support  for  tills  kind  of  plan  Just  does  not 
exist  and  could  not  exist  In  a  work-oriented 
culture."  This  was  his  view,  though  the  la- 
bor movement  has  taken  no  official  position 
on  Income  supplement  plans  of  any  kind  but 
seems  unlikely  to  support  them.  It  will  be 
noted,  however,  that  there  Is  pending  before 
the  current  session  of  Congress  a  recom- 
mendation from  the  Johnson  Administration 
on  a  rent  supplement  plan  which  Is  at  least 
a  first  cousin  of  the  universal  plan  dealt  with 
above. 

QtJESTIONS    ARISE 

That  there  should  be  public  discussion  on 
what  seems  at  first  glance  to  be  such  a  "far 
out "  proposal  la.  first  of  all.  an  almost  uni- 
versal recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  exist- 
ing welfare  system  Is  not  only  failing  to 
reach  many  who  need  it  most,  but  Is  also 
constructed  In  such  a  way  as  to  be  self-per- 
petuating The  dole,  or  handout.  In  many 
cases  based  upon  specious  or  downright  Im- 
moral pretexts,  cannot  fall  to  blunt  Incentive 
on  the  part  of  the  Individual  and  to  destroy 
human  dignity. 

In  addition,  one  of  the  first  questions 
which  come  to  the  mind  of  the  Individual, 
especially  the  one  whose  taxes  help  to  sup- 
port the  existing  welfare  systems  at  a  cost  of 
«8.000.000.000  per  year.  Is  whether  any  such 
plan  as  Is  discussed  here  would  substitute 
for  or  be  In  addition  to  the  dole  now  being 
handed  out  to  several  millions  of  our  citizens. 

Furthermore,  pwrhaps  the  major  concern 
about  this  proposal,  now  only  In  the  talking 
stage,  Is  Its  political  relationship.  If  the 
families  of  the  estimated  30,000,000  persons 
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now  under  the  OEO  poverty  minima  sud- 
denly became  recipients  of  federal  money, 
they  would  automatically  constitute  a  new 
and  powerful  political  group  with  which 
politicians  generally  would  have  to  cope. 

fALSC   ASSUMPTIONS   SEEN 

Observation  of  the  way  such  groups  with 
common  interests  coalesce  into  potent  polit- 
ical or  lobbying  forces  foretells  what  would 
happen  If  an  annual  guaranteed  income  were 
adopted.  First,  there  would  be  a  demand  I.tiU 
before  every  Congress  to  Increase  the  mini- 
mum figures  now  decreed  by  the  federal  es- 
tablishment as  the  demarcation  line  between 
poverty  and  adequate  Income.  Every  recipient 
would  insist  upon  Increase  of  the  mitUmum 
on  the  same  theory  that  wages  In  private  in- 
dustry and  government  are  hiked,  with  in- 
flation and  CO  on  being  used  as  arguments. 
If  Congress  yielded  to  these  demands,  it 
would  automatically  add  to  the  number  of 
those  eligible  for  annual  handouts  from 
Uncle  Sam  and  would  measurably  Increase 
the  drain  on  working  taxprnyers  and  the 
political  pressure  for  more  and  bigger  income 
guarantees. 

As  noted  above,  we  believe  the  verdict  as 
to  the  existing  welfare  system  to  be  that  It 
Is  a  failure,  loused  up  by  a  multitude  of  false 
assumptions  and  in  some  cases  plain  fraud. 
However,  the  question  may  arise  as  to  wheth- 
er the  ideas  for  "reform"  discussed  here  would 
aggravate  or  relieve  the  present  situation. 

It  will  occur  to  a  good  many  readers  that 
the  guaranteed  annual  Income  proposal,  if 
and  when  It  should  ever  be  adopted  as  na- 
tional policy,  could  repreeent  the  final  plunge 
Into  Socialism  toward  which  a  long  step  has 
already  been  taken  through  the  Social  Se- 
curity system. 


June  19,  1^68 
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RETIRED  RESERVE  GIVEN  NO 
RECOGNITION 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

or   CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  19.  1968 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  unfortu- 
nately, the  law  is  now  written  so  that 
many  dedicated  retired  military  people 
who  have  given  years  of  service  in  active 
duty  and  in  the  Reserve  Forces  of  this 
Nation  are  treated  as  second-class  citi- 
zens. 

It  so  happens  that  when  a  man  is 
transferred  to  the  Retired  Reserve  list 
without  pay  and  allowances,  he  is  given 
none  of  the  recognition  to  which  his  lonpr 
record  of  service  should  entitle  him.  I  do 
not  speak  of  actual  pay  or  the  tradi- 
tional fringe  benefits  which  go  to  a  man 
in  the  military  service  on  the  retired  list. 
but  simply  to  the  little  bits  of  recognition 
which  a  grateful  nation  should  give  to 
those  who  have  served  so  long. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  finest  Ameri- 
cans I  have  ever  known  happens  to  have 
been  born  in  Russia  and  has  sen-ed 
faithfully  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  and 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  since  1916.  I  have 
never  known  any  man  to  be  more  loyal 
to  his  country  and  to  have  done  a  better 
job  of  promoting  good  citizenship  than 
Col.  Mark  Tuban,  now  transferred  to  the 
Retired  Reserve  list  of  the  Marine  Corps 
Reserve,  He  has  long  been  active  in  the 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  Officers  Associa- 
tion, was  active  with  the  Benevolent  Pro- 
tective Order  of  Elks  in  promoting  citi- 
zenship, and  continues  to  this  day  to 


render  service  to  the  Marine  Corps  and 
his  Nation  at  every  opportunity. 

Recently  Colonel  Tuban  wrote  a  letter 
to  Col.  Thomas  R,  Wert,  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  Offi- 
cers Association,  which  adequately  ex- 
nlains  the  problem  I  have  been  dis- 
cussing. I  am  proud  to  submit  Colonel 
Tuban's  letter  herewith:    ^^^  ^^  ^^^3 

Col  THOMAS  R.  Wert,  --^.. 

U  S  Marine  Corps.  Retired.  ExecuUve  Secre- 
tary.  MACRO  A.  Washington.  DC. 
DEAR  Colonel:  It  was  a  Ple'«"7,*°,f^**^* 
the  last  MACROA  Conference,  visit  with  you 
and  many  old  combat  comrades.  Our  con- 
ferences are  Improving  each  year,  particularly 
the  ones  conducted   at  W.D.C.   Congratula- 

^'°yJu  will  recall  that  during  the  banquet 
night,  we  briefly  discussed  the  matter  I  will 
try  to  cover,  and  which  you  requested  of  me 
to  write  you  about. 

During  mid  1959,  when  I  was  most  busy 
commanding  a  language  V.T.U.  unit,  a*  Mof- 
let  NAS.,  a  letter  reached  me  from  Head- 
ouarters,  advising  me  that  I  was  past  statu- 
tory retirement  age,  and  requesting  of  me  a 
letter  of  resignation,  etc.  My  reply  wa«:  I 
am  m  excellent  health,  love  my  assignment 
and  will  not  voluntarily  resign.  Conse- 
auently,  on  November  1.  1959  I  was  the  recip- 
ient of  a  large  plaque,  and  a  two  page 
mimeographed  letter,  with  a  stamped  sl^a- 
ture  "R.  Mc  C.  Pate",  informing  me  that  I 
was  "transferred  to  the  Retired  Reserve  Itst 
of  the  M.C.  Reserve,  without  pay  and  allow- 

'^"l^ever  contested  or  Checked  out  the  above 
notice  as  I  didn't  care,  or  do  not  now  care 
anything  pertaining  to  "pay  and  allowances  . 
My  dedication  to  the  Marine  Corps,  I  hope 
has  always  been  above  that. 

AS  I  continued  with  my  normal  participa- 
tions in  behalf  of  the  M.C.  I  began  to  note 
that  "ujithout  pay"  had  a  great  significance, 
and    not    particularly    In    monetary    values 

'  Perhaps  the  best  example  of  my  feelings 
was  when  attending  the  1967  MACROA  Con- 
ference  In  Anaheim.  I  suddenl/  became  ill. 
My  Marine  friends  rushed  me  to  the  El  Toro 
Ulspenaory.  however  legally,  they  were  not 
able  to  admit  a  "without  pay"  retUed  Marine, 
even  In  an  emergency.  This  made  me  feel  as 
a  Second  Class  Citizen,  rather  than  a  vet- 
eran who  has  been  at  his  country's  caU  since 
1916  (I  started  in  the  U.S.  Army) .  Similarly, 
I  feel  frustrated  and  embarassed  when  I 
travel  In  behalf  of  the  MlllUry,  and  find  that 
"without  pay"  has  sort  of  a  stigma  and  pre- 
vents me  from  purchasing  Items  of  clothing, 
uniforms,  supplys  or  liquors,  and  sometimes 
even  quarters. 

Approaching  seventy-three,  the  'Second 
Class  Citizenry"  tag  effects  and  discourages 
me.  However,  the  good  old  Marine  Corps 
keeps  on  calling  upon  me  for  services^  At 
present,  I  am  the  SanU  Clara  County  Civic 
Action  Committee  Chairman,  and  am  devot- 
ing considerable  time,  money  and  effort  to 
this  project,  as  well  as  other  Marine  causes, 
such  as  R.O.T.C.  recruiting,  etc. 

To  be  repetitious.  I  am  not  Interested  In 
any  monetary  benefits  connected  with  my 
retirement,  fortunately  I  do  not  need  them, 
or  Medicare.  However,  I  do  need  the  feeUng 
that  I  am  not  a  Second  Class  Citizen,  and 
that  is  priceless.  In  fact,  should  there  be 
any  money  due  me,  I'll  deed  same  to 
MACROA.  or  the  Marine  Military  Academy, 
where  I  hope  to  send  my  grandson  and  name 
sake  in  the  fall  of  1968.  He  will  be  the  third 
generation  of  Tubans  In  the  M.C. 

Now  that  I  have  gotten  this  off  my  chest, 
my    kindest    personal    regards    to   you    and 
yours!  Let  me  hear  from  you. 
Sincerely, 

Mark  R.  Tuban, 
Lieutenant  Colonel.  U.S.  Manne  Corps. 
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A  CIRCUIT  COURT  JUDGESHIP  FOR 
OREGMDN? 


HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

OP   ORBOOH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  19,  1968 


Mr  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  10 
final  congressional  action  was  taken  to 
clear  the  bill  S.  2349  for  the  President  s 
signature.  Tliis  measure  adds  four  judges 
to  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

The  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  is 
a  nine-State  circuit.  An  Orcgonian  has. 
not  been  represented  on  this  circuit  bench 
since  1959,  a  fact  that  has  been  of  some 
concern  to  Oregonians.  With  the  addition 
of  four  judgeships  to  this  court  there  will 
be  13  judges  on  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals.  It  would  seem  equitable  that 
at  least  one  of  these  new  positions  be 
siven  to  an  Oregonian.  Tliere  is  no  lack 
of  liighly  qualified  candidates 

The  newspapers,  the  Portland  Ore- 
gonian and  the  Oregon  Journal  recently 
dealt  with  this  subject  in  two  important 
editorials,  which  I  present  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

[Prom  the  Oregonian,  June  12.  1968] 
Seat  fob  Oregon? 
The  congressional  action,  c°mplet«d  Mon- 
day   adding  four  Judges  to  the  Ninth  U^S^ 
ct^uu  court  of  Appeals  should  ensure  the 
elevation  of  an  Oregonian  to  that  court. 

OreEon  has  not  been  represented  on  the 
ap?ea!s  court  since  the  1959  death  of  James 
Aleer  Fee;  vet  it  sends  as  many  cases  to  the 
court  af  he  district  courts  In  Idaho.  Mon- 
tana and  Nevada,  all  of  which  are  repre- 
sented. In  recent  years,  politics  have  snagged 
any  possible  appointments  from  Oregon. 
deJpl^  the  existence  of  ^^<^''^fj!-''^'f^^l, 
But  with  four  new  vacancies,  even  poMAc^l 
considerations  can  scarcely  excuse  overlook- 
in^thls  important  segment  of  the  appeals 
court's  jurisdiction.  ..,.,„„ 

The  new  seats,  which  will  bring  the  total  on 
the  nlne-sute  court  to  13,  are  unquestionably 
needed.  The  Ninth  Circuit's  case  load  has  in- 
creased more  than  75  per  cent  since  1954, 
when  the  size  of  the  court  was  increased  from 
seven  to  nine  judges.  All  18  senators  of  the 
nine  sutes  involved  sponsored  the  legislation 
to  brine  the  panel  to  13. 

^me^time  in  the  future.  It  may  become 
advisable  to  create  a  new  appeals  court  to 
serve  the  Pacific  Northwest,  as  has  been  long 
promoted  by  Washington's  Senators  Warren 
Magnuson  and  Henry  Jackson.  But  Oregon 
bench  and  bar  have  been  cool  to  that  sug- 
gestion. The  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
has  served  Oregon  well.  But  the  view  here 
could  change  should  Oregon  candidates  for 
the  court  continue  to  be  ignored. 


to  have  an  Oregon  judge  on  the  court.  Many 
times  federal  appeals  Judges  must  Interpret 
sUte  law  and  be  familiar  with  the  ruling  of 
state  and  federal  trial  courte.  Yet  not  since 
the  death  of  Judge  Bert  E.  Haney  25  years  ago 
has  an  Oregon-trained  Judge  been  a  member 
of  the  federal  appeals  court  for  the  Far  West- 
ern circuit,  except  for  the  five  years.  1954  to 
1959  when  the  late  James  Alger  Fee  was  on 
the  appeals  court.  Oregon  has  a  strong  claim 
to  be  considered  this  time. 

Judge  Kilkenny,  66,  has  the  backing  of  the 
two  other  federal  district  Judges  for  Ore- 
con  Qua  Solomon  and  Robert  Bellonl,  nei- 
ther of  whom  is  a  candidate.  In  his  33  years 
of  active  law  practice  In  Eastern  Oregon  he 
became  one  of  the  state's  leading  trial  law- 
yers and  served  a  term  as  president  of  the 
Oregon  State  Bar.  In  lUne  years  as  a  federal 
district  Judge  he  has  been  energetic  and  com- 
petent, and  has  served  as  a  visiting  Judge  in 
both  circuit  and  district  federal  courts  else- 

wlicr6 

President  Johnson  will  make  the  appoint- 
ments to  fill  the  new  judgeships,  and  the 
Senate  will  be  asked  to  confirm  them.  Judge 
Kilkenny  would  be  a  good  choice  for  one  of 
the  positions. 


IFrom  the  Oregon  Journal.  June   14,  1968] 
It's  Time  for  an  Oregon  Judck 
Oregon's  hopes  of  regaining  direct  repre- 
sentation on  the  federal  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  9th  Circuit  are  renewed  with  passage  by 
Congress  of  a  bill  enlarging  the  court  from  9 
Judges  to  13.  Judge  John  F.  Kilkenny  of  the 
Orelon  Federal  District  Court  would  be  an 
excellent  choice  for  one  of  the  appointments. 
Judge  Kilkenny  was  a  candidate  for  the 
higher  court;  last  year,  to  fill  a  vacancy  left 
by  a  retirement,  but  instead  President  John- 
son appointed  James  M.  Carter  of  San  Diego. 
That  left  the   court's  composition  at  four 
ludees  from  California  and  one  each  from 
every  one  of  the  other  eight  stotes  in  the  cir- 
cuit except  Oregon  and  the  two  newest  states, 
Alaska  and  Hawaii. 
More  than  local  pride  Is  Involved  In  seeking 


CRIME  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  GURNEY 

or  flordja 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  19,  1968 
Mr   GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  FBI 
crime  index   figures   indicate   that  the 
number  of  crimes  committed  in  1967  was 
3  750  000,  almost  41/2  times  the  number 
committed  in  1944.  This  was  an  increase 
of  367  percent,  while  our  population  was 
increasing  by  only  44.6  percent.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  the  people  of  this  Nation  are 
demanding  that  positive  action  be  taken 
when  our  crime  rate  is  increasing  at 
eight  times  the  rate  of  population  growth. 
The    situation    is    not    improving— the 
sharpest  increase  for  any  1  year  occurred 
in  1967  with  an  increase  of  16  percent.  It 
is  expected  to  go  even  higher  in  1968. 

Unless  this  situation  is  checked  and 
reversed,  America  will  become  a  land  in 
which  decent  citizens  will  no  longer  wish 
to  Uve,  work,  and  raise  their  famines. 
The  citizens  of  our  great  country  can  no 
longer  endure  each  night  in  fear  for  the 
safety  of  themselves  and  their  families. 
It  is  way  past  time  that  the  Congress 
rectify  this  situation. 

If  there  is  to  be  a  meaningful  attack 
on  our  national  ciime  problems,  it  must 
include  concerted  attention  to  the  law- 
enforcement  process.  Last  week,  I  intro- 
duced bills  designed  to  attack  the  prob- 
lem of  organized  crime.  The  bills  that  I 
introduce  today  would  provide  law- 
enforcement  ofBcials  with  some  needed 
tools  In  the  apprehension  and  Prosecu- 
tion of  criminals.  These  bills  would  give 
our  law-enforcement  agencies  the  legal 
authorization  to  do  the  jobs  vested  in 
them  by  the  pubUc. 

The  first  bill  applies  specifically  to  the 
area  of  search  and  seizure.  As  I  pomted 
out  last  week  organized  crime  is  a  na- 
tional problem  of  the  highest  priority  It 
is  using  its  gigantic  earning  power  to  in- 
filtrate every  facet  of  American  society. 
Of  particular  concern  is  the  flourishing 
gambling  and  narcotics  traffic.  Here  are 
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two  highly  professional  criminal  areas  of 
operation  where  evidence  Is  of  extreme 
Importance  for  convictions.  This  evidence 
under  present  laws  can  be  easily  disposed 
of  at  the  time  of  a  search  by  officers. 
Court  records  are  full  of  cases  In  which 
Incriminating  evidence  Is  thrown  out  of 
windows,  poured  down  drains,  or  flushed 
down  toilets  when  an  officer  executing  a 
wanant  makes  the  statutory  announce- 
ment of  his  presence  prior  to  entry.  An- 
other example  is  that  of  gambling  slips 
which  can  be  produced  on  "flash"  paper 
that  goes  up  in  smoke  In  a  few  seconds  at 
the  touch  of  a  match.         . 

Thus,  due  to  Its  pecul*ir  nature,  evi- 
dence of  gambling  and  narcotics  is  easily 
disposed  of  and  often  lost  forever  as  in- 
criminating evidence. 

Clearly  there  is  a  need  in  these  cases 
for  our  law-enforcement  officials  to  be 
able  to  enter  a  place  to  be  searched  with- 
out delay  and  without  announcement. 
The  bill  that  I  introduce  would  grant 
authority  to  officials  to  enter  premises  to 
be  searched  without  announcement  or 
identification  If  there  is  strong  reason  to 
believe  that  evidence  to  be  seized  would 
be  destroyed.  This  approach  has  already 
been  enacted  into  law  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  I  feel  it  essential  that  Federal 
officers  share  this  authority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  stolen  motor  vehicles  pose 
another  problem  in  the  area  of  search 
and  seizure.  Since  1960  there  has  been  a 
71 -percent  increase  in   auto   thefts.  In 

1966  there  was  one  auto  theft  every  57 
seconds  and  the  preliminary  figure  for 

1967  Indicates  a  17-percent  rise  above  the 
1966  level. 

FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  declares 
that  auto  theft  for  resale  is  one  of  Ameri- 
ca's major  rackets.  Only  about  one  out 
of  four  auto  theft  cases  is  solved,  so 
exact  statistics  are  not  obtainable:  but 
some  authorities  estimate  that  50  per- 
cent of  these  thefts  are  by  professionals. 

Stopping  professional  car-theft  rings 
requires  careful  police  work  in  apprehen- 
sion and  prosecution  of  offenders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  second  bill  that  I  In- 
troduce would  provide  a  simple  increase 
In  the  inspection  power  of  law-enforce- 
ment officials.  Federal  officials  now  can 
Inspect  many  items  in  interstate  com- 
merce includmg  motorboats.  ferryboats, 
hazardous  chemicals,  foodstuffs,  and  so 
forth.  This  legislation  would  allow  an 
Inspection  by  law-enforcement  officers  of 
the  serial  numbers  of  the  body  or  motor 
of  a  motor  velucle  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  whether  or  not  it  is  stolen. 
This  power  would  not  be  dependent  upon 
an  arrest  or  a  search  warrant,  but  would 
simply  be  an  Inspection  made  by  an  of- 
ficer who  had  a  reasonable  suspicion  that 
the  vehicle  was  being  transported  in  vio- 
lation of  the  law.  An  altered  Identifica- 
tion number,  or  a  number  that  did  not 
correspond  to  registration  papers,  or  that 
was  known  to  be  that  of  a  stolen  vehicle 
would  easily  establish  whether  or  not  a 
theft  had  occurred. 

If  officers  can  inspect  for  the  great 
number  of  purposes  they  do  now.  it 
would  seem  only  logical  that  they  have 
extended  to  them  this  simple  power.  The 
precedents  are  established,  and  the  need 
is  clear. 
Mr.  Speaker.  16  States  have  approved 
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"stop-and-frisk"  procedures,  which,  by 
one  means  or  another,  permit  police  to 
stop  suspicious  persons,  detain  them  for 
a  short  period  of  time,  ask  them  ques- 
tions and  "frisk'  them  for  weapons,  if 
necessary,  all  without  effecting  a  formal 
arrest,  as  long  as  the  police  have  reason- 
able cause  to  do  so. 

At  this  time  no  Federal  statute  exists 
which  extends  this  protection  and  this 
very  valuable  Investigative  tool  to  either 
Federal  agents  throughout  the  country 
or  to  the  police  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  action  of  the  Supreme 
Court  on  June  11  in  upholding  these 
State  laws  has  cleared  the  way  for  the 
Congress  to  give  Federal  agents  and  the 
police  of  the  District  of  Columbia  this 
much-needed  authority. 

Over  the  years  such  laws  have  proven 
decidely  useful  for  the  prevention  and 
detection  of  crime,  for  the  obtaining  of 
evidence  and.  most  important,  for  the 
protection  of  police  officers.  The  third 
bill  that  I  Introduce  today  would  extend 
this  authority  to  Federal  agents  and  the 
police  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

It  would  provide  for  the  detection  of 
a  criminal  and  prevent  crimes  without 
the  necessity  of  the  long-drawn-out  pro- 
cedures now  in  effect. 

With  the  recent  passage  of  the  safe 
streets  and  crime  control  bill,  the  Con- 
gress has  recognized  the  great  need  to 
improve  our  ability  to  detect  crime,  ap- 
prehend criminals,  and  convict  those 
who  are  guilty.  It  Is  my  hope  that  the 
Congress  will  consider  these  bills  that 
I  have  introduced  and  continue  the  ef- 
fort to  strengthen  our  society  against 
the  criminal  elements  which  seek  to  de- 
stroy it. 


HORROR  IN  NIGERIA 


June  19,  1968 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  oxjNois 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  19,  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
pertinent  commentary  by  the  interna- 
tional columnist  Richard  Pattee  ap- 
peared on  June  14  in  the  New  World,  the 
official  newspaper  of  the  Archdiocese  of 
Chicago. 

There  Is,  Mr.  Speaker,  an  unfortimate 
double  standard  in  the  world  which  Mr. 
Pattee's  article  very  effectively  demon- 
strates and  the  indifference  of  the  world 
to  the  situation  in  Nigeria  is  truly  shock- 
ing. May  I  point  out  that  the  indifference 
of  the  United  Nations  is  equally  disturb- 
ing. 

I  trust  that  this  article  will  stimulate 
overdue  interest  to  the  struggle  In  Ni- 
geria. 

The  article  follows: 
This  World  of  Omw:    A   Case  or  Stxancs 

SlLKNCB    ON    HOUIOK     IN     NIGERIA 

(By  Richard  Pattee) 

Some  weeks  ago.  the  President  of  the  Ivory 
Coast.  Pellx  Houphouet-Bolgny.  declared  In 
an  Interview  and  in  a  declaration  to  the  peo- 
ple of  his  West  African  country  that  the 
conscience  of  the  world  badly  needed  to  be 
shaken  by  the  unfortunate  events  that  were 
taking  place  In  Nigeria. 

I  wrote  a  few  lines  on  this  subject  Bome 
weeks  ago,  calling  attention  to  the  signifi- 


cance of  the  recognition  of  Blafra  and  the 
prospects  that  this  represented  In  terms  of 
the  Integrity  of  the  African  states.  But  the 
statement  of  the  President  of  the  Ivory  Coast, 
whcfce  record  of  statesmanship  and  realism 
Is  outstanding,  adds  a  somber  note  to  the 
whole  story  of  what  Is  happening  in  Nigeria 
Houphouet-Bolgny  noted  that  the  world 
was  saying  nothing  about  the  horror  that 
was  taking  place  In  Nigeria:  that  In  six 
months  there  had  been  more  deaths  In  that 
stricken  land  than  In  Vietnam  since  the  be- 
ginning of  hostilities;  that  the  most  bar- 
barous methods  were  being  employed  by  tlie 
Nigerian  government  to  put  down  the  rebel- 
lion and  In  the  midst  of  it  all,  not  a  word  of 
condemnation  from  the  outside  world,  either 
In  Africa  or  elsewhere. 

It  has  been  clear  for  months  that  the 
Lagos  government  has  been  using  foreign 
planes  with  Egyptian  pilots  among  others,  to 
blast  the  Blafrans  and  devastate  their  towns 
and  cities.  This  unbelievable  Intervention  of 
mercenary  pilots  Is  Infinitely  more  serious 
than  the  work  of  the  small  band  of  Euro- 
pean mercenaries  In  the  Congo  of  Belgian 
action  at  the  time  of  the  Stanleyville  un- 
pleasantness. 

Yet.  the  world  has  said  absolutely  nothing 
about  the  Nigerian  case.  Houphouet-Bolgny 
Is  almost  the  only  voice,  and  his  was  vibrant 
with  indignation,  to  speak  out  regarding  a 
situation   that   has  become   Intolerable. 

More  recently,  the  news  of  the  entrance  of 
the  Nigerian  federalists  Into  Port  Harcourt. 
has  brought  Information  about  the  ruth- 
lessness  with  which  the  Ibo  population  of 
that  port  city  has  been  treated. 

The  admirable  thing  about  the  statement 
of  the  President  of  the  Ivory  Coast  Is  that  he 
Is  a  civilized  statesman  who  makes  no  dis- 
tinction between  the  Inhumanity,  be  it  com- 
mitted by  Europeans.  Africans  or  Asians.  He 
gets  away  from  the  financial  Idea  that  all  of 
the  inequities  are  peculiar  to  the  western 
world  and  the  virtues  concentrated  else- 
where. 

He  win  probably  not  be  popular  in  the 
extremist  circles  that  are  reluctant  to  accept 
the  truth  about  Nigeria.  But  it  is  high  time 
that  his  words  And  an  echo  elsewhere  and 
especially  in  the  halls  of  the  United  Nations 
where  some  minor  Infraction  by  a  run-away 
Belgian  In  the  bowels  of  the  Congo  produces 
cries  of  alarm  whereas  the  systematic  exter- 
mination of  the  Ibos  In  Nigeria  merits  only 
the  most  discreet  silence. 

The  Egyptians  In  particular,  who  are  ex- 
tremely zealous  about  foreign  Intervention 
and  pressures,  are  apparently  immune  to 
criticism  when  their  pilots  engage  In  the 
kind  of  activity  now  going  on  In  Blafra. 

Aside  from  the  humanitarian  aspect  of 
this  whole  buslnes.  one  can  only  regret  that 
there  are  not  a  dozen  Houpbouet-Bolgnys 
in  Africa.  If  there  were,  the  continent  would 
be  a  far  different  place  from  what  It  Is 
today. 


FOR  MIGRATORY  AGRICULTURAL 
WORKERS— VOCATIONAL  REHA- 
BILITATION 


HON.  ELIGIO  de  la  GARZA 

or   TSZAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  19,  1968 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Amendments 
of  1967  authorized  a  special  program  of 
grants  to  State  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion agencies  to  pay  90  percent  of  the 
cost  of  pilot  or  demonstration  projects  to 
provide  rehabilitation  services  to  dis- 
abled migratory  agricultural  workers  and 
their  families. 


hine  19,  1968 

I  believe  every  Membeir  of  this  body  is 
familiar  with  the  depressing  and  often 
tragic  circumstances  under  which  most 
migrant  workers  and  their  families 
presently  work  and  live.  Not  so  well 
known,  however,  is  the  serious  problems 
tliey  face  when  the  worker  or  a  member 
of  hiJ  family  sustains  a  serious  disability 
on  top  of  his  other  problems. 

The  Congress  already  has  taken  sev- 
eral important  steps  to  try  to  improve 
the  lot  of  the  migrant  worker.  However. 
the  difficulties  become  literally  over- 
whelming when  the  worker  or  family 
member  becomes  disabled,  which  hap- 
pens frequently  among  this  group. 

It  Is  well  known  that  disability  is  al- 
ways far  more  prevalent  among  low- 
income  groups.  Surely,  we  can  aU  agree 
that  this  is  one  of  the  most  economically 
deprived  groups  of  workers  in  the  United 
States.  Disability  appears  with  great  fre- 
quency as  a  result  of  accidents  at  work 
and  on  the  highways  as  they  travel  with 
the  seasons  from  one  crop  to  another. 
The  migrant  workers  receive  none  of 
the  services  which  public  programs  bring 
to  most  citizens.  Because  they  are  "out- 
of-Staters"  and  are  not  eligible  for  the 
senices  that  the  community  normally 
provides,  they  usually  find  themselves 
without  a  place  to  tuin  when  disability 
strikes. 

This  new  special  program  will  help 
overcome  many  of  the  obstacles  to  reha- 
bilitation of  disabled  migrant  workers. 
Tlie  estimated  migrant  population  in  the 
United  States,  including  families,  is  2,- 
000  000.  Of  this  number,  it  is  further  es- 
timated that  at  least  2  percent  or  400,000 
persons  would  be  eligible  and  feasible  for 
vocational  rehabilitation  services.  A  re- 
quest for  $3.5  million  Is  included  in  the 
1969  budget.  Although  this  sum  will  fund 
only  a  limited  number  of  projects,  it  will 
initiate  pilot  and  demonstration  projects. 
In  such  projects  some  examples  of  the 
kinds  of  activities  that  might  be  Included 
are: 

First.  Caseflnding  and  referral  sys- 
tems at  migrant  agricultural  worker  la- 
bor centers,  migrant  health  centers  with 
appropriate  linkage  with  State  vocational 
rehabilitation  agencies,  schools,  and  oth- 
er agencies.  Such  systems  could  Involve 
woikers.  worker  and  community  leaders, 
health  labor  and  other  public  and  volun- 
tary agency  people  in  Identifying  health, 
and  referring  potential  clients  for  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  services. 

Second.  Rehabilitation  imits  in  close 
cooperation  with  and  proximity  to  mi- 
grant health  centers  to  provide  the  nec- 
essary early  coordinated  and  specialized 
evaluation  and  rehabilitation  services. 

Third.  Cadres  of  indigenous  worker 
aides,  and  camp  ministers  or  other  rec- 
ognized spokesmen,  to  assist  in  caseflnd- 
ing, intei-pretative  and  other  supportive 
services. 

Fourth.  Comprehensive  training  and 
placement  programs  to  provide  prevoca- 
tional,  vocational,  and  adjustment  train- 
ing, literacy  and  basic  adult  education 
and  job  placement. 

Fifth.  Additional  staff  to  provide  serv- 
ices, possibly  Including  a  social  service 
staff.  This  could  Include  loan  of  staff 
from  regular  caseloads  during  peak  pe- 
riods. 
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Sixth.  Mobile  evaluation  and  service 
teams,  intrastate  and  Interstate  to  func- 
tion Independently  where  other  appro- 
priate resources  aie  not  available,  or  In 
cooperation  vrtth  other  permanent  or 
mobile  resources.  Individuals  for  whom 
evaluations  and  other  services  could  not 
readily  be  provided  by  mobile  teams 
could  be  transferred  to  service  centers. 

Seventh.  Special  cooperative  service 
programs  and  business  enterprises.  Pro- 
grams could  be  coordinated  with  other 
resources  to  provide  comprehensive  serv- 
ices. Business  enterprises  and  Industrial 
contracts  could  be  developed. 

Eighth.  Services  which  could  be  best 
characterized  as  "instant"  to  facilitate 
prompt  diagnosis,  evaluation,  and  pro- 
vision of  services  in  the  shortest  period 
of  time. 

Ninth.  Special  service  programs  and 
teams  for  family  unit  rehabilitation,  in- 
cluding vocational,  .social,  psychologi- 
cal, and  medical  services  and  other  dis- 
clnllnes,  as  appropriate. 

Tenth.  Cooperative  referral  and  serv- 
ice programs  Involving  two  or  more  State 
vocational  rehabilitation  agencies. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  Rehabilitation  Serv- 
ices Administration,  imder  the  leader- 
ship of  Commissioner  Joseph  Hunt,  for 
swift  action  In  Initiating  this  new  pro- 
gram. With  the  experience  that  will  be 
gained  from  these  demonstration  proj- 
ects, we  will  be  able  to  proceed  to  truly 
offer  and  provide  the  necessary  services 
to  this  group  of  people  who  have  long 
been  neglected.  It  will  hopefully  enable 
them  to  share  in  the  fruits  of  the  most 
prosperous  Nation  in  the  world  today. 


VIOLENCE   PANEL   A   LOBBY  FOR 
SOCIALISTS 
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The  National  Commission  on  the  Causes 
and  Prevention  of  Violence  met  for  three 
hours  In  the  Capitol  and  announced  It  will 
concentrate  on  three  forms  of  violence: 

1.  Assassinations,  physical  attacks  and 
threats  against  public  officials. 

2.  Violence  associated  with  formal  and  In- 
formal groups,  particularly  ••Illegal  mass  ac- 
tion." A  spokesman  said  this  referred  to 
rioters. 

3.  Violent  crimes  against  persons  by  Indl- 
vidu.als  or  small  groups. 

me  commission,  appointed  by  President 
Johnson  after  the  assassination  of  Sen.  Rob- 
ert P.  Kennedy,  met,  ironically,  in  the  Capl- 
tols  'John  P.  Kennedy  Room,"  a  parlor  tl»nt 
President  Kennedy  used  after  his  nomina- 
tion m  1960. 

A  statement  Issued  by  Its  chairman.  Milton 
S.  Elsenhower,  said  the  commission  plans 
some  public  hearings  later  this  summer.  It 
plans  to  meet  again  '•at  least  by  July  10." 
Elsenhower  said. 

Mr.  Johnson  originally  had  set  the  com- 
mission's life  at  one  year,  but  Elsenhower 
said  the  President  has  now  requested  a  re- 
port by  December.  •We  will  do  our  utmost 
to  put  out  at  least  an  interim  report  by  that 
time."  Elsenhower  said. 

Tlie  commission  will  focus  its  luvestlga- 
tion  on  gun  controls,  law  enforcement,  the 
influence  of  mass  media,  and  "the  historical, 
cultural,  sociological,  psychological,  religious 
and  other  factors"  bearing  on  violence.  El- 
senhower added. 

Elsenhower,  former  president  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  also  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  tliree  lop  staff  aides  for  the 
commission. 

They  are  Tliomas  D.  Barr,  a  New  York  City, 
lawyer,  as  deputy  to  executive  director  Lloyd 
N.  Cutler;  James  S.  Campbell  an  iissoclate 
In  Cutler's  law  firm,  as  general  counsel,  and 
Air  Force  Col.  William  G.  McDonald  as  ad- 
ministrative officer. 

Elsenhower  said  the  commission  would 
study  published  and  unpublished  material 
dealing  with  violence  and  will  consult  with 
scholars  "and  people  in  other  walks  of  life 
who  have  concerned  themselves  with  the  sub- 
ject of  violence." 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

y  or    LOUISIANA 

^^N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

\  Wednesday,  June  19,  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  format 
for  the  new  "violence  panel"  gives  every 
indication  that  it  will  but  prove  to  be 
another  sounding  board  for  the  Socialist 
intellectuals  of  our  country.  Its  conclu- 
sions can  be  anticipated  in  advance. 
Those  actually  at  fault  will  be  "white- 
washed" and  those  blamed  will  be  the 
innocent  American  people. 

Notably  breakdown  of  law  and  order, 
the  anti-American  problem  child— 
the  Federal  judiciary— the  effects  of 
forced  race-mixing,  and  communism  are 
not  topics  to  be  investigated. 

Since  the  taxpayers  are  subsidizing  all 
these  Soviets,  perhaps  we  can  get  a  com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  role  of  past  and 
present  committees  in  fomenting  vio- 
lence. 
I  include  the  Post  article  of  Jime  19: 
Violence  Panel  Holds  Fiest  Working 
Session 
(By  William  Chapman) 
The  presidential  commission  studying  vio- 
lence In  American  life  held  Its  first  working 
meeting  yesterday  and  agreed  to  give  Presi- 
dent Johnson  at  least  a  preliminary  report 
In  Decemlser,  before  he  leaves  office. 


"THE  DECADES  AHEAD  FROM  A  PUB- 
LISHER'S VIEW"— AN  ARTICLE  BY 
EDWARD  E.  BOOHER.  PRESIDENT, 
McGRAW-HILL  BOOK  CO. 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or   INDIAWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  19,  1968 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  thoughtful  citizens  in  the  coun- 
try Ls  Edward  E.  Booher,  president  of 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co. 

Mr.  Booher  is  a  man  much  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  improving  American  educa- 
tion. .„ 

I  think  that  Members  of  Congress  will 
read  with  interest  a  recent  essay  of  his 
entitled,  "Tlie  Decades  Ahead  From  a 
Publisher's  View." 

This  article  first  appeared  in  the  No- 
vember 17,  1967,  issue  of  Science  maga- 
zine. 
The    Decades    Ahead    From    a    Pttblisher's 

View 

(By  Edward  E.  Booher,  president.  McOraw- 

HUl  Book  Co.) 

What  Is  the  purpose  of  looking  ahead  25 
years?  Is  It  an  exercise  in  never-never-land 
thinking — making  assumptions,  guesses,  and 
speculations  which  ar?  sufficiently  remote  in 
time  to  avoid  challenge?  Perhaps  it  Is,  but  it 
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may  »lao  b«  a  handy  cushion  against  Immi- 
nent evenu  that  are  more  likely  to  occur  In 
6  or  10  years  than  in  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Hence,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  real  useful- 
ness of  crystal-ball-gazing  lies  In  the  fact 
that  It  provides  a  frame  of  reference,  a  set  of 
guideposts.  Let  me  give  you  an  example. 
Projections  of  gross  national  product  are  in- 
evitably Imperfect:  they  miss  the  mark  by  a 
finite  percentage  But  the  ability  to  make  the 
projection  at  all  is  tremendously  valuable: 
the  projections  help  us  to  understand  our 
national  economy  and  provide  us  with  spe- 
cinc  bench  marks.  We  are  Indeed  better  able 
to  deal  with  the  future  with  an  Imprecise 
OhfP  projection  than  with  none  at  all 

As  I  look  at  the  publishing  industry  today 
I  feel  that  its  qualitative  changes  are  at  least 
as  Important  as  Its  quantitative  growth  and 
expansion.  And  because  I  feel  the  perform- 
ance and  attitude  of  publishers  are  of  Im- 
portance to  our  society  X  would  like  to  specu- 
late on  the  future  as  I  perceive  It.  It  Is  I 
might  say.  a  rosy  future. 

prnxoicnoNs 

I  will  start  with  a  series  of  predlcUona. 

(1)  There  will  be  no  major  war.  A  reduc- 
tion m  our  military  commitment  In  the  next 
few  tears  could  free  at  least  tlO  billion  and 
perhap«  as  much  as  $36  billion,  a  year  for 
other  uses,  and  I  think  those  other  uses  prob- 
ably would  be  largely  improvements  in  the 
educational  and  cultural  aspects  of  our  so- 
ciety. That  would  mean  great  opportunities 
for  those  of  us  who  are  supplying  programs 
and  materials  for  InstrucUon  and  learning. 

At  the  moment,  however,  all  available 
funds  are  going  into  Southeast  Asia,  and  the 
Immediate  chance  for  any  large  Increase  on 
the  education  front  U  remote.  Despite  this 
and  despite  the  fact  that  Congress  is  reluc- 
tant to  appropriate  funds  for  new  things,  it 
appears  now  that  federal  funds  to  be  spent 
In  fiscal  1968  to  buy  materials  of  Instruction 
wlU  be  Just  as  great  as  funds  spent  for  this 
purpose  In  fiscal  1967,  and  that  Is  very  mean- 
Ingful  as  a  long-term  portent,  in  view  of  the 
general  temper  of  Congress  and  the  general 
situation. 

(2)  There  will  be  greater  international 
sUblUty.  r  believe  that  a  growing  number 
of  major  countries  outside  the  United  States 
will  have  gotten  over  their  worst  growing 
pains  and  therefore  will  represent  substan- 
tial and  m^re  stable  markets  for  our  goods 
More  major  countries  will  have  the  kind  of 
expectations,  the  standards  of  living,  and 
the  standards  of  education  that  will  make 
them  of  Interest  to  US.  Investors. 

(3)    We   are  going   to  have   a   stable   US. 
economy,  with  no  major  recessions. 

(4»  In  our  affluent  society  we  will  be 
able  to  spend  whatever  we  need  to  spend  to 
make  education  and  learning  serve  society 
fully  and  at  all  levels.  By  "all  levels"  I  mean 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  This  U  not  to 
condone  wastefulness  or  Inefficiency  It  Is 
however,  to  emphasize  the  value  of  Invest- 
ing In  human  beings.  A  human  being  is  for 
my  money,  the  most  Important  and  almost 
the  only  capital  we  have.  I  am  deeply  con- 
vinced that  money  spent  for  the  education 
of  any  human  being  is  very  well  spent,  and 
this  ties  In  with  my  first  prediction— that 
once  we  are  In  a  more  peaceful  situation 
there  will  be  a  large  release  of  funds. 

(5)  We  wlU  have  more  centralized  gov- 
ernment. The  big  challenges  like  defense 
economics,  education,  transportotlon  and 
air  and  water  pollution  transcend  state  lines 
They  are  too  big  to  be  handled  piecemeal' 
Efforts  to  meet  the  challenge  may  start  on  a 
regional  basis,  between  states,  but  I  think 
the  federal  government  will  have  to  step  In. 

(6)  The  federal  government  will  be  more 
strongly  entrenched  than  ever  financially 
and  regional  associations  sponsored  both  by 
the  states  and  by  the  federal  government  will 
assume  increasingly  the  role  now  played  by 
individual  states.  At  tfi^me  time,  large 
metropolitan  or  urbMLi^^i,  will  continue 
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to  be  Ulands  that  find  association  with  each 
other  more  constructive  and  productive  than 
association  within  their  own  state  or  region 
I  think  that  New  York  City  has  a  lot  more 
In  common  with  Philadelphia  or  Chicago 
than  It  has  with  the  rest  of  New  York  State. 
I  think  the  association  of  cities— big  urban 
centers  with  common  problems — makes  great 
sense.  Just  as  the  association  of  big  states, 
such  as  New  York,  Connecticut,  and  New 
Jersey,  makes  sense. 

(7)  ThU  country's  major  domestic  con- 
cern will  be  to  improve  the  quality  of  Ameri- 
can life.  In  19«7  our  major  domestic  con- 
cerns were  poverty  and  education.  In  1977 
these  will  still  be  major  concerns,  but  we  wUl 
have  comparable  programs  to  Improve  cities: 
to  create  new  transportation  systems;  to 
control  air  pollution,  water  pollution,  and 
noise:  and  to  increase  the  country's  cultural 
wealth. 

I  believe  that  the  US.  business  and  Indus- 
trial machine  U  one  of  man's  greatest  crea- 
Uons.  It  runs  Incredibly  well  and  not  only 
supporu  America  in  moat  affluent  fashion  but 
maintains  a  large  military  machine  and  a 
sizable  foreign  aid  program  as  well.  It  Is  a 
great  tribute  to  the  American  business  com- 
munity that  we  have  such  a  machine  and 
that  it  works  as  well  as  It  does. 

But  Its  future— Its  continued  smooth  run- 
ning—is.  m  my  opinion,  no  longer  dependent 
on  the  factors  that  have  made  It  what  It  U 
today:  it  depends,  rather,  on  resolution  of 
some  of  the  larger  issues  that  are  eating  away 
at  the  heart  and  soul  of  American  society.  I 
mean  our  blg-clty  ghettos,  environmental 
control,  and  economic  and  social  assimilation 
of  minority  groups— Puerto  Rlcans,  Negroes, 
Mexicans— to  name  three  problems  that  are 
very  much  In  the  news  and  right  on  the  sur- 
face These  can  and  will  destroy  our  business 
system  If  we  don't  do  something  about  them. 
I  hope  that  the  business  community  does  not 
stand  aside  and  wait  for  someone  else  to  act. 
The  talent  and  enterprise  that  have  contrib- 
uted so  much  to  our  business  system  need  to 
be  employed  In  the  soluUon  of  these  other 
problems  as  well,  and  I  predict,  therefore, 
that  the  American  business  community  will 
in  the  decade  ahead  Involve  Itself  deeply  with 
these  issues.  If  it  does  not,  we  will,  I  feel,  b« 
In  for  some  radical  changes. 

(8)  The  school  program  In  the  United 
States  will  have  been  extended  at  the  lower 
end  to  grades  "minus  I  and  2."  Instead  of 
starUng  first  grade  at  age  a,  all  children  will 
start  to  school  at  age  4.  At  the  same  Ume 
schooling  WlU  have  been  extended  at  the 
upper  end  to  grades  13  and  14,  with  the  open- 
door-college  concept  pretty  much  accepted 
umversally  Fourteen  to  16  years  of  schooling 
will  be  required.  * 

(9>  There  will  be  a  greater  diversity  in  edu- 
cation. I  think  the  Innovators  will  have  more 
Influence  than  they  have  now;  yet  many 
schools  wm  not  change  at  all.  And  that 
means  that  the  range  of  things  we  will  be 
doing  m  the  fields  of  publishing  and  pro- 
duction  of   materials   will    be   even   greater 

than  It  U  now.  B^cawrr 

(10)  Computer-baaed  Information  systems 
will  be  operative  long  before  1977— probably 
by  1972.  The  computers  will  make  obsolete 
many  of  the  present  forms  of  collecting  and 
dlssemlnaung  information,  and  leadership  in 
the  Information  business  will  be  with  the 
organizations  that  can  process  and  transmit 
data  In  many  different  forms.  The  federal 
government  will  be  a  big  factor  In  this  busi- 
ness. In  this  connection.  I  think  It  Is  going 
to  be  difficult  to  work  out  an  Ideal  system 
whereby  copyrighted  material  can  be  stored 
and  delivered  by  computers— difficult  but  not 
Impossible.  Good  first  steps  In  that  dlrecUon 
are  already  being  made. 

(11)  The  federal  government  will  prob- 
ably create  an  extremely  Important  enter- 
prise known  as  the  National  Institute  of 
learning,  similar  In  Its  Independence  and  ite 
functioning    to   the    National    Institutes   of 
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Health.  This  wlU  be  a  national  research  and 
development  center  In  the  areas  of  learnlni? 
genetic  psychology,  anthropology,  and  other 
social  and  behavioral  sclencee,  but  lU  focus 
will  be  on  the  child  and  the  school;  Ite  ob- 
JecUve  win  be  to  help  create  and  provide 
ever-higher  standards  of  useful  and  effective 
education.  This  Is  Just  a  guess,  but  I  have  a 
very  strong  feeling  that  by  1977  thU  national 
center  will  be  a  reality. 

(12)  A  considerably  greater  percentage  of 
the  national  income  will  be  devoted  to  the 
pursuit  of  culture  and  self-Improvement 
than  Is  now  the  case.  This  will,  of  cour.'e 
result  In  large  part  from  the  enormous  in- 
crease  In  leisure  time,  coupled  with  the  high 
degree  of  affluence,  that  will  especially  char- 
acterize thU  country  and  Europe.  I  mean  ;.«l 
of  Europe — western  and  eastern — as  well  ,s 
the  US.SJi. 

You  can  draw  your  own  conclusions  as  to 
what  this  win  mean  to  the  publishing  in- 
dustry If  we  are  doing  the  Job  I  think  wp 
ought  to  be  doing  in  supplying  Interestlne 
and  useful  printed  materials  for  people  who 
have  more  time  and  money  than  they  ha\e 
ever  had  before  In  their  lives,  a  need  to  know 
more  things  than  they  have  ever  had  to  know 
before,  and  the  desire  to  be  productive  and 
useful. 

(13)  There  will  be  much  more  updating  of 
material  things,  such  as  we  now  have  In  our 
automotive  Industry:  we  add  some  modifica- 
tions and  call  It  the  1968  model.  Along  with 
this,  there  will  be  more  dUposables — dlspcs- 
able  clothing,  disposable  housing,  and,  or 
course,  disposable  books. 

FORESEEABLE    TRENDS 

Now,  having  made  these  predictions.  I 
want  to  discuss  some  of  the  forces  which 
will  affect  the  future  if  the  predictions  come 
true. 

The  first  force  Is  education  in  general  aiid 
the  concept  of  a  continuous- learning  society 
m  particular— one  In  which  the  indlvlduni 
never  stops  learning.  Continuous  education 
must  be  the  overriding  Institution  of  so- 
ciety. We  have  no  choice.  We  cannot  tolerate 
Illiteracy;  economically  we  cannot  afford  it 
because  a  literate  man  can  produce  not  only 
something  for  himself  but  generally  some- 
thing for  someone  else.  In  addition,  in  a 
society  where  everyone  votes,  it  pays  to  have 
the  voter  know  something. 

We  are  also  faced  with  the  geometric  in- 
crease in  Information.  It  continues  to  pro- 
liferate at  a  fantastic  rate,  and  It  U  the  Jc.b 
of  education  to  teach  people  how  to  separate 
the  Important  from  the  unimportant,  how  to 
find  the  Information  they  must  have,  and 
finally  how  to  use  Information. 

Another  force  that  will  be  Important  in 
the  years  ahead  U  the  Individualization  oi 
instruction  and  learning— independent 
study.  We  are  talking  no  longer  about  a  class 
of  30  pupils  but  about  a  learning  area  with 
30  individuals  in  it.  There  is  a  big  differ- 
ence; in  one  case  we  are  talking  about  teach- 
ing a  group,  and  In  the  other  we  are  talking 
about  reaching  every  person  In  the  group  ;ui 
directly  as  possible  in  an  effort  to  meet  his 
individual  needs  as  completely  as  possible. 

In  the  publishing  business,  this  will  mean 
that  materials  will  proliferate  In  a  fashion 
that   we  are   Just   now   beginning   to   expe- 
rience. The  old  single  textbook,  while  still  In 
use   in   many   places— if  not   most — will   be 
supplemented,     possibly     replaced,     by     an 
abundance  of  other  printed  materials— man- 
uals, pamphlete,  paperbacks,  and,  I  suspect 
some  forms  that  haven't  yet  been  Invented 
But  the  student  and  the  teacher  will  also 
have  At  their  disposal  a  host  of  other  learn- 
ing materials,  some  printed   on   film,   some 
recorded  on  disks  or  magnetic  tapes— and,  of 
course,  there  is  always  the  probability  thai 
th^  win  have  access  to  a  computer  terminal. 
We  are  well  on  our  way  to  individualized, 
independent    Instruction    in    the    classroom 
and   outeide  It.   with  teachers  and  without 
teachers.  While  somewhere  between  5  and  7 
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million  studente  are  now  enrolled  In  cor- 
respondence courses  In  the  United  States,  I 
believe  we  have  Just  begun  to  see  the  appli- 
cation of  this  old,  old  teaching  technique. 
New  discoveries  in  learning  theory  and  the 
application  of  these  In  the  field  of  educa- 
tional technology  make  independent  study 
by  correspondence  more  feasible,  more  vla- 
able  than  ever  before. 

Other  forces  that  will  affect  the  future  of 
education  In  our  society  are  the  development 
of  new  firms  and  enterprises  in  the  fields  of 
publishing  and  the  production  of  instruc- 
tional materials,  through  acquisition,  merger, 
and  innovation.  My  own  company,  McGraw- 
HUl.  has  acquired  a  wide  range  of  enterprises 
outeide  of  traditional  book  publishing.  We 
now  produce  films,  fllmstrlps.  ajid  transpar- 
encies, and  we  build  and  install  a  planetar- 
ium that  IncldentaUy  provides  the  institu- 
tion that  buys  it  with  a  oompletely  controlled 


environment  for  large-group  instruction. 
The  domed  structure  has  controlled  temper- 
ature, controlled  lighting,  and  controlled 
sound,  and  constitutes  a  hemispheric  screen 
on  which  anything  can  be  projected.  We  also 
produce  standardized  teste,  and  are  working 
on  a  system  of  evaluation  for  establishing 
their  validity.  McGraw-Hill,  of  course,  is  not 
alone  in  these  efforts.  Random  House  and  L. 
W.  Singer  are  now  part  of  RCA;  Holt,  Rlne- 
hart  and  Winston  is  part  of  CBS;  the  Ameri- 
can Book  Company  is  part  of  Litton  Indus- 
tries. On  and  on  it  goes.  I  am  convinced  that 
this  movement  will  produce  a  quiet  revolu- 
tion that  will  greatly  benefit  education  In 
this  country  and  throughout  the  world. 

Still  another  force,  and  one  about  which 
there  is  great  talk,  is  the  application  of  the 
systems  concept  to  instruction  and  instruc- 
tional materials.  There  is  nothing  compli- 
cated  or   mysterious   about   this.    It   simply 


means  that  more  than  ever  before  we  are  de- 
fining the  objectives  of  Instruction  for  a  given 
person  for  a  given  subject,  and  then  utiliz- 
ing it  In  a  rational  manner  all  the  tools  avail- 
able in  the  wide  field  of  Instructional 
material  to  meet  that  objective. 

Finally,  there  is  the  need  for  education  in 
the  vast  and  developing  world  of  emerging 
nations.  All  the  means  and  materials  I  have 
talked  about  will  be  used  In  resolving  the 
issues  and  solving  the  problems  that  this 
challenge  presents.  In  addition,  the  transmis- 
sion of  information  by  satellite  and  by  other 
microelectronic  means  will  svirely  become 
Increasingly  important; 

All  these  trends,  together,  make  the  world 
of  publishing,  as  we  have  called  it  in  the  past, 
not  only  an  exciting  challenge,  hut  one  that 
needs — that  demands — a  higher  order  of  in- 
telligence, talent,  and  dedication,  to  say 
nothing  of  financial  resources. 
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The  House  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 

Rev.  John  H.  Albrecht,  St.  Katherine's 
Episcopal  Church,  Williamston,  Mich., 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God,  Ruler  of  all  the  peoples 
of  the  earth,  help  us  to  understand  that 
most  of  our  problems  of  imcertainties, 
edginess,  and  upheaval  are  increased  by 
the  rapid  acceleration  of  the  pace  of  our 
lives. 

Help  us  to  understand  that  we  must, 
therefore,  respond  to  our  problems 
quickly,  decisively,  and  bravely. 

Help  us  to  understand  that  we  must 
rid  ourselves  of  pampered  permissive- 
ness, lawlessness,  and  the  idea  that  any- 
thing goes. 

Help  us  to  understand  that  what  is 
now  needed  is  soundness,  stability  in  the 
Nation,  confidence,  respect,  order,  and 
responsible  action. 

For  the  Members  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  we  ask  Your  fairest  gifts. 
Grant  to  them  a  vision  equal  to  the  tasks 
that  lie  before  them,  and  strength  and 
courage  adequate  to  their  vision.  Amen. 


THE  JOXJRNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.  14907.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act;  and 

H.R.  15345.  An  act  to  provide  security 
measures  for  banks  and  other  financial  in- 
stitutions. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  839.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  village 
of  Orleans.  Vt.; 

S.  986.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edward  L. 
Pickren: 

S.  1274.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Donald  C. 
Goewey: 

S.  1299.  An  act  to  amend  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  to  permit  regulation  of 
the  amount  of  credit  that  may  be  extended 
and  maintained  with  respect  to  securities 
that  are  not  registered  on  a  national  securi- 
ties exchange; 

S.  2499.  An  act  to  extend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 7,  1957,  relating  to  aircraft  loan  guar- 
antees; 

S.  2860.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  MaJ.  Clyde 
Nichols  ( retired ) ;  and 

S.  3656.  An  act  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Parcel  Distribution 
Services,  and  for  other  purposes. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment bills  of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles : 

H.R.  5199.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James 
E.  Denman; 

H.R.  9568.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Luclen 
A.  Murzyn; 

H.R.  10050.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
Russell  T.  Randall; 

H.R.  10058.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Esther  D.  Borda; 

H.R.  10199.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lloyd 
W.  Corbisier; 

H.R.  10655.  An  act  fof  the  relief  of  Arthur 
Anderson;  i 

H.R.  11166.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Earl  S. 
Haldeman.  Jr.;  and         I 

H.R.  12073.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
Allunario. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
BANKING  AND  CURRENCY  TO 
HAVE  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT,  JUNE  25, 
TO  FILE  A  REPORT  ON  H.R.  17989, 
THE  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DE- 
VELOPMENT ACT  OF  1968 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  may  have  im- 
til  midnight  Tuesday,  June  25,  to  file  a 
report  on  H.R.  17989,  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have 
previously  pointed  out  in  my  comments 
with  regard  to  H.R.  10218,  this  bill  would 
solve  the  problem  of  poverty  on  Indian 
reservations  by  granting  a  tax  incentive 
to  any  industi-y  which  would  move  onto 
an  Indian  reservation  and  provide  em- 
ployment for  the  Indian  people. 

It  is  the  answer  and  the  only  answer 
to  Indian  poverty.  It  is  the  answer  and 
only  answer  to  creating  incentive  to  im- 
prove the  individual  Indian's  outlook  on 
life. 

The  program  proved  itself  in  Puerto 
Rico  where  Government  agencies  re- 
ported in  "The  Stricken  Land"  that  the 
island  today  has  the  highest  per  capita 
income  of  any  Latin  American  country 
only  because  a  similar  tax  incentive  was 
provided.  This  can  be  done  on  evei-y  In- 
dian reservation  in  the  counti-y.  These 
people  can  lift  themselves  up  by  their 
own  bootstraps  if  a  tax  incentive  is 
provided. 

The  Department  in  their  report  of 
June  6  on  H.R.  10218  tells  Congress  that 
it  is  doing  a  tremendous  job  of  getting 
industry  onto  reservations  without  such 
an  incentive.  There  are  approximately 
240  Indians  employed  on  resei-vations  in 
South  Dakota  through  industries  for 
which  the  Bureau  was  at  least  partly 
responsible.  With  an  Indian  population  of 
some  35,000 — 240  is  a  pretty  sad  record. 


THE 


PROBLEM     OF    POVERTY 
INDIAN  RESERVATIONS 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  necessary  for  me  to  be  absent  on 
May  28  diu-ing  rollcalls  Nos.  156  and  157. 
I  would  like  the  Record  to  show  that 
had  I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
in  the  affirmative  on  each  rollcall. 


ON 


Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 
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Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Cleric  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.  IM] 

Bolton  Hawkins  Pmmouu) 

Bow  Rolineld  Pool 

Cohelan  Holland  Rarlck 

Conyen  Kastenmeler  Resnlck 

Cunningham  Kelly  Roybal 

Dlngell  King.  Calif.  Selden 

Dulskl  Mcculloch  Teague.  Calif. 

Bvlns.  Tenn.  McMillan  Thompaon,  N.J. 

Flood  MInahaU  Wtllta 

Griffltba  Nedzl 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  403 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedinsrs  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 
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the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 


VOTING  REPRESENTATION  IN  CON- 
GRESS FOR  CITIZENS  OF  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr^GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  achieving  the 
solution  to  the  complex  problems  of  se- 
curity in  our  country  and  developing 
comprehensive  programs  to  remedy  the 
root  causes  of  poor  housing,  unemploy- 
ment, and  substandard  education  for  cer- 
tain rural  and  urban  sections  of  our  Na- 
tion is  very  difBcult.  I  know  my  colleagues 
share  with  me  the  urgency  and  need  to 
press  for  the  enactment  of  programs  to 
achieve  these  ends. 

However,  an  act  of  simple  justice  has 
been  reported  by  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee which  we.  in  the  House,  should  con- 
sider immediately  and  move  to  the  Sen- 
ate. This  act  Involves  granting  voting 
representation  in  Congress  to  the  nearly 
million  American  citizens  who  live  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  It  is  a  measure 
also  of  long-overdue  justice.  We  should 
now  make  a  reafllrmation  of  dedication 
to  the  basic  democratic  concept  that  all 
citizens  of  our  great  land  must  partici- 
pate in  its  Government  and  be  repre- 
sented in  the  legislative  body  of  that 
Government. 

We  in  the  House  should  immediately 
consider  this  bill,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Rules  Committee  to  grant 
a  nile  and  reprort  it  to  the  floor  so  we 
can  quickly  send  it  to  the  Senate. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  15189,  AUTHORIZING  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FOR  CERTAIN  MARI- 
TIME PROGRAMS  OP  THE  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  COMMERCE 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  Uble  the  bill  (H.R.  15189)  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  certain 
maritime  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  wHh  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, and  request  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Marj'- 
land?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Garmatz.  Downing,  Lennon.  Mailliard, 
and  Pelly. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  REPORT  ON 
H.R.  17735.  PROVIDING  FOR  BET- 
TER CONTROL  OP  THE  INTER- 
STATE TRAFFIC  IN  FIREARMS,  UN- 
TIL MIDNIGHT,  JUNE  22 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  have  permission  to  file  by  mid- 
night Saturday,  June  22,  a  report  on 
H.R.  17735.  to  amend  Utle  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  better  control 
of  the  interstate  traffic  in  firearms 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE  CON- 
TROL ACT  OF  1968— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  1220  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  1220 
JUaolied.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  thla 
resoluilon  it  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  (Hit.  15414)  to 
continue  the  existing  exercise  tax  rates  on 
communication  services  and  on  automobiles, 
and  to  apply  more  generally  the  provisions 
relaUng  to  paymenu  of  estimated  tax  by  cor- 
porations, .and  all  points  ot  order  against  the 
conference  report  are  hereby  waived;  that 
debate  on  said  conference  report  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  four  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  Chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  and  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  debate  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  agreeing  to  the  con- 
ference report. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the 
usual  30  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
and  able  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Smith  J.  Pending  that,  Mr.  Speaker 
I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1220 
provides  for  consideration  of  the  confer- 
ence report  on  H.R.  15414,  waiving 
points  of  order,  with  4  hours  of  general 
debate. 

Technically  there  are  a  number  of 
changes  which  may  have  been  subject  to 
points  of  order,  and  this  is  primarily  the 
reason  for  the  rule.  The  report  provides 
a  later  beginning  date  for  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  relating  to  estimated  tax  pay- 
ments by  corporations  than  either  the 
House  version  of  the  bill  or  the  Senate 
version.  Also,  the  effective  date  of  the  ex- 
cise taxes  was  changed. 

In  the  provision  limiting  the  authority 

of  departments  and  agencies  as  to  clerk 

hire,  the  base  date  of  the  limitation  was 

changed. 

The   procedure   being    followed   here 


does  not  establish  a  precedent,  as  It  has 
been  followed  before  on  tax  bills. 

In  brief,  the  bill  now  provides  an  in- 
come tax  surcharge  at  an  annual  rate 
of  10  percent.  Provision  is  made  for  a 
speedup  of  corporate  tax  payments  by 
increasing  the  percentage  of  estimated 
tax  which  a  corporation  must  pay  cur- 
rently and  by  gradually  eliminating  the 
present  corporate  exemption  from  esti- 
mated tax.  The  excise  tax  rates  on  new- 
passenger  automobiles  and  telephone 
services  are  continued.  Interest  on  so- 
called  industrial  development  bonds  gen- 
erally is  to  be  taxable  with  respect  to 
issues  on  or  after  May  1. 1968.  Deductions 
are  to  be  available  for  advertising  ex- 
penses in  a  presidential  convention  pro- 
gram under  certain  limited  circum- 
stances. Cooperative-type  entities  pro- 
viding joint  services  solely  for  tax-ex- 
empt hospitals  are  to  be  treated  as  tax- 
exempt  organizations  where  only  lim- 
ited, specified  types  of  services  are  pro- 
vided. 

In  the  case  of  full-time  permanent 
employees  In  the  executive  branch  only 
three  out  of  four  vacancies  in  agencies  or 
departments  may  be  filled  during  any 
month  when  the  employment  level  for 
the  executive  branch  exceeds  the  June 
30,  1966,  level.  Temporary  and  part-time 
employees  in  any  department  or  agency 
generally  are  limited  to  the  number  of 
similar  employees  on  the  rolls  in  the 
corresponding  month  of  1967. 

Federal  expenditures  and  net  lending 
in  the  fiscal  year  1969  are  to  be  reduced 
by  $6  billion  except  for  Increases  which 
may  occur  for  expenditures  related  to 
Vietnam  operations,  interest  on  the  debt, 
veterans  services  and  benefit  payments, 
and  payments  from  social  security  trust 
funds. 

Totfd  new  obligational  and  loan  au- 
thority provided  for  fiscal  year  1969  is 
to  be  reduced  by  $10  billion,  with  the  same 
exceptions  as  referred  to  above. 

The  President  is  to  make  a  report  in- 
cluding specific  recommendations  for 
legislation  rescinding  not  less  than  $8 
billion  of  unobligated  balances  at  the 
time  he  sends  up  the  1970  budget. 

The  limitation  on  Federal  financial 
participation  in  the  aid-for-dependent- 
children  program  applicable  under  pres- 
ent law  is  postponed  for  1  year — to  July 
1,  1969.  The  allowable  level  for  any  State 
under  the  program  is  to  take  into  ac- 
count any  addition  in  the  average 
monthly  number  of  dependent  children 
in  a  State  who  come  within  this  categorj' 
as  a  result  of  a  court  decision  with  re- 
spect to  the  State's  residency  or  man-in- 
the-house  requirements. 

The  prohibition  imder  present  law  on 
payments  of  assistance  with  Federal  par- 
ticipation to  a  family  when  the  father 
receives  unemployment  compensation 
during  any  part  of  the  same  month  is 
modified  so  that  the  family  may  receive 
assistance  during  any  weeks  that  the 
father  does  not  receive  unemployment 
compensation. 

The  period  in  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  to  continue  making  payments 
under  title  XIX  coverage  for  medical 
services  to  aged  medically  needy  persons 
in  a  State  which  has  not  purchased  sup- 
plementary medical  insurance  on  their 
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behalf  Is  extended  from  January  1,  1968. 
toJanuary  1.1970. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  appear  here  this  morn- 
ing in  the  well  of  this  House  as  a  rather 
unhappy  American.  I  am  unhappy.  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  I  realize,  as  you,  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  must  realize,  that 
today  we  have  reached  a  day  of  decision. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  what  we  are  going 
to  do  tomorrow  or  what  we  are  going  to 
do  next  week;  it  is  a  question  of  what  we 
are  going  to  do  in  this  House  here  today. 
We  have  been  moving  along  here  now 
for  more  than  two  decades  in  a  wild  orgy 
of  spending,  fiscal  irresponsibility,  rais- 
ing Uxes,  raising  the  debt  limit  ceiling, 
and  proceeding  on  our  merry  way  spend- 
ing spending,  spending,  raising  the  ceil- 
ing on  the  debt  limit  repeatedly,  and 
taxing  and  taxing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  that  we  have 
reached  the  point  of  decision.  Today  we 
either  change  this  course  that  we  have 
been  traveling  or  we  go  on  heading  to- 
ward ruinous  inflation  and  national 
bankruptcy.  We  cannot  put  the  decision 
off  any  longer. 

Now,  I  repeat,  I  am  unhappy  about  the 
situation.  I  say  that  as  one  who  has  op- 
posed most  of  these  programs  that  bring 
us  into  the  position  that  we  find  ourselves 
in  today.  On  that  theory  I  would  be  per- 
fectly justified  in  voting  against  this 
conference  report  and  this  tax  increase. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  find  it  most  diffi- 
cult, Mr.  Speaker,  to  find  so  many  of  my 
colleagues  who  have  voted  for  these  pro- 
grams that  bring  on  all  of  this  spending 
who  now  say  that  they  are  unwilling  to 
vote  for  the  tax  increase.  They  have  been 
perfectly  willing  to  dance  but  they  are 
not  interested  in  paying  the  fiddler.  To 
me,  that  is  most  difficult  to  rationalize. 

Five  years  ago,  lacking  3  months,  this 
House  debated  and  passed  the  largest 
income  tax  reduction  bill  in  the  history 
of  this  coxmtry.  I  voted  against  that  bill 
at  that  time  because  I  was  basically  op- 
posed to  tax  reduction  when  we  were 
engaged  in  deficit  spending. 

I  also  voted  against  the  tax  reduction 
bill  5  years  ago  because  I  did  not  think  it 
would  painlessly  and  expeditiously  lead 
us  to  a  balanced  budget,  as  it  was  de- 
signed and  intended  to  do.  It  is  true  that 
subsequent  to  its  passage  there  was  an 
immediate  stimulus  to  the  economy  and 
the  expected,  attendant  upsurge  in  na- 
tional income  and  tax  revenues.  But 
what  happened  to  these  increased  reve- 
nues in  the  Treasury's  coffers?  I  can  tell 
you  the  sad  story.  The  so-called  fiscal 
dividend  from  our  expanding  economy 
was  consumed  year  after  year  by  ac- 
celerated and,  in  my  judgment,  some- 
times downright  profligate  Federal 
spending. 

As  I  predicted,  we  have  never  achieved 
the  objectives  and  goal  of  that  1964  tax 
reduction  legislation.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  our  progress  in  the  years  since  its 
enactment  can  be  summed  up  in  the 
melancholy  and  tired  words  of  a  familiar 
song.  Our  country  is  simply  and  regret- 
tably just  "a  little  bit  older  and  deeper 
in  debt"  than  it  was  5  years  ago. 

Let  me  just  show  you  where  we  are 
today  in  comparison  with  our  situation 
in  1963.  At  that  time  I  pointed  out  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  that  the  national 


debt  was  then  nearlng  the  then  astrono- 
mical figure  of  $310  bUlion.  Today,  the 
national  debt  has  long  since  and  very 
greatly  surpassed  that  figure.  We  are  $46 
billion  deeper  in  debt  now  than  then, 
our  national  debt  having  skyrocketed  to 
$356  billion.  Moreover,  we  have  been 
compelled  to  raise  the  so-called  perma- 
nent debt  limitation  from  $285  billion 
to  $358  billion,  and  we  are  hellbent  on 
our  way  to  obliterating  that  ceiling  al- 
most before  the  ink  on  the  last  public 
debt  extension  legislation  is  dry  on  the 
books. 

The  baldfaced  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  since  the  House's  passage  of  that 
tax  reduction  bill  5  years  ago  the  Con- 
gress has  had  the  dismal  and  distaste- 
ful task  on  six  occasions— more  than  an 
average  of  once  a  year — of  raising  the 
debt  ceiling.  Let  me  just  call  the  roll  of 
these  public  laws: 

Public  Law  88-187,  approved  Novem- 
ber 26,  1963,  raised  the  limit  to  $315 
bUlion. 

Public  Law  88-327.  approved  June  27, 

1964.  raised  the  limit  to  $324  billion. 
Public  Law  89-49,  approved  June  24, 

1965.  raised  the  limit  to  $328  billion. 
Public  Law  89-472,  approved  June  24, 

1966.  raised  the  limit  to  $330  billion. 
Public  Law  90-3.  approved  March  2, 

1967.  raised  the  limit  to  $336  bilUon. 
Public  Law  90-39.  approved  June  30, 

1967,  raised  the  permanent  ceiling  from 
$285*  bilUon  to  $358  biUion  with  a  fiexi- 
bility  feature  of  $7  billion,  making  a  ceil- 
ing of  $365  billion  within  any  given  fiscal 
year. 

That  is  the  record  in  the  past  5  years. 
It  is  not  a  commendable  one,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  any  of  us  here  today  are  proud 
of  it. 

But  when  I  look  back  on  the  full  35- 
year  period  that  I  have  served  in  this 
body,  the  overall  statistics  are  equally 
disconcerting  and  shocking.  During  that 
time,  the  national  debt  has  increased 
from  less  than  $20  billion  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1933  to  the  present  $356  billion. 
By  actual  count,  we  have  enacted  legisla- 
tion on  29  different  occasions  during  that 
period    to    keep    the    debt    from    going 
tlirough  the  ceiling.  To  put  the  picture 
in  perspective,  the  cost  for  running  the 
entire  Government  when  I  first  came  to 
Congress  was  around  $4V2  billion.  That 
was  the  cost  of  everything— that  was  the 
extent  of  the  Federal  budget,  $4  Vz  billion. 
Today,  the  interest  on  the  national  debt 
alone,  now  running  at  about  $14.4  bil- 
lion, is  over  three  times  the  entire  budget 
for  1933. 

I  do  not  need  to  cite  these  figures  to 
you.  We  all  know  them,  and  we  all  know 
the  root  cause  of  our  predicament.  We 
are  receiving  the  wages  of  uncontrolled 
Federal  spending.  We  are  reaping  the  re- 
sults and  consequences  of  the  same  old 
vicious  circle  of  spending  and  then  tax- 
ing and  borrowing  to  cover  it,  with  ever- 
mounting  interest  obligations  on  the 
ever-mounting  Federal  debt  adding  to 
the  burden. 

And  let  me  say  that  we  cannot  charge 
or  assign  this  sustained  and  imremitting 
upsurge  in  Federal  spending  to  the  de- 
fense program,  even  though  we  have 
been  engaged  in  a  war  in  Vietnam.  As  I 


pointed  out  to  the  House  on  previous  oc- 
casions, the  record  shows  that  we  have 
spent  at  a  greater  rate  on  the  domestic 
scene  than  on  national  defense.  I  wish 
I  could  say  that  this  increase  in  expendi- 
tures wEis  necessary  in  greatest  measure 
for  the  support  of  our  fighting  forces  and 
boys  in  Vietnam,  but  regrettably  this  has 
not  been  the  case.  ^  .  ,    .v. 

Just  where  are  we  today?  What  is  the 
true  picture  as  far  as  the  budget  and  our 
economy  are  concerned?  I  believe  we 
have  finally  arrived  at  the  point  where 
I  have  predicted  repeatedly  our  prodigal 
course  would  take  us.  We  are  having  our 
comeuppance  in  the  spectral  forms  of 
almost  runaway  infiation,  loss  of  confi- 
dence in  the  dollar  abroad,  interest  rates 
the  highest  in  a  century,  very  serious  de- 
terioration in  our  balance  of  trade,  and 
the  prospect  and  probability  of  back-to- 
back  deficits  in  the  cm-rent  fiscal  year 
and  next  year  of  $25  billion  or  even 
higher. 

We  are  in  very,  very  deep  trouble,  my 
friends  in  this  House.  We  simply  must 
get  our  fiscal  affairs  in  order  or  the 
whole  national  structure  is  very  likely  to 
collapse  on  us. 

I  have  done  some  real  soul  searching 
in  considering  the  position  I  should  take 
on  this  legislation.  I  can  truthfully  and 
in  clear  conscience  say  that  I  have  done 
my  best  to  keep  us  from  the  edge  of  the 
abyss  where  we  find  ourselves  at  this 
moment.  I  have  not  supported  in  my  35 
years  of  .service  all  of  these  New  Deal, 
Fair  Deal,  and  Great  Society  programs 
that  have  come  to  the  Congress  for  au- 
thorization and   appropriation.   I    have 
opposed  most  of  them— I  would  say  over 
90  percent  of  them.  So  in  a  way,  I  do 
not  feel  an  overwhelming  compulsion  to 
vote  for  a  tax  increase  bill,  the  necessity 
for  which,  I  believe,  is  a  dii-ect  result  of 
unwise  and  ill-advised  spending  on  these 
programs. 

At  the  same   time,  however,  I  have 
never  been  one  to  shirk  my  duty,  as  I 
have  been  given  to  see  it,  to  vote  for 
necessary  tax  increase  legislation.  Even 
though  I  sincerely  believe  that  the  phi- 
losophies and  convictions  I  have  held 
over  the  years  and  my  record  in  this 
body    shows,    beyond    peradventure    or 
doubt,   that  I   am  not  responsible   for 
bringing  on  this  day  of  reckoning  that 
is  now  upon  us.  I  cannot  avoid  my  re- 
sponsibility.  And  I  am   just  as  firmly 
persuaded  that  those  who  have  consist- 
ently    advocated  and  voted   for   these 
spending  programs  that  I  have  opposed 
cannot  in  good  conscience  shirk  theus 
either.  We  have  to  pay  the  bills  that 
have  been  run  up.  Although  I  have  not 
had  the  pleasure  of  calling  the  fiscal 
tunes  to  which  this  Nation  has  wildly 
and  madly  danced  here  into  the  wee 
hours.  I  think  the  fiddler  has  to  be  paid. 
He  must  be  paid  if  this  Government  is  to 
continue.  It  is  as  simple  as  that. 

I  shall,  therefore,  vote  for  the  confer- 
ence report.  Because  I  am  supporting  it 
does  not  mean  that  I  like  or  approve  of 
everything  that  is  in  it.  On  the  contrary, 
if  a  number  of  its  provisions  were  com- 
ing up  separately,  I  would  be  compelled 
to  vote  against  and  take  a  position  in  ac- 
tive and  I  would  hope  successful,  oppo- 
sition to  them.  They  are  not  presented 
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separately,  however,  and  there  Is  no  such 
opportunity  available  to  us. 

We  really  have  no  altemaUve  to  the 
prompt  approval  of  this  legislation.  If 
we  do  not  vote  to  raise  revenue  by  taxa- 
tion, we  are  going  to  have  to  borrow 
money  to  pay  the  bills  that  are  now  due. 
To  continue  on  that  road  of  deficit  fi- 
nancing would  surely  aggravate  and 
compound  the  almost  disastrous  circum- 
stances In  which  we  have  placed  our- 
selves. We  have  an  overriding  and  tran- 
scending responsibility  to  put  our  fiscal 
house  in  order.  We  must  approve  this 
legislation.  We  cannot  afford  to  do  other- 
wise. 

Now.  it  is  a  question  of  whether  we 
stabilize  the  situation  or  whether  we  let 
ruinous  inflation  take  over,  as  it  is  rap- 
Idly  doing.  Yes.  it  can  happen  in  this 
country,  it  has  happened  In  other  coun- 
tries. The  stability  of  our  economy,  the 
stability  of  our  Government,  the  stability 
of  the  future  of  this  young  Republic  is 
Involved  in  this  fiscal  crisis. 

What  do  we  do  about  it?  You  know,  it 
Is  a  queer  thing  to  me  that  the  people 
who  pay  the  most  taxes  are  the  people 
who  seem  to  be  for  this  legislation,  so- 
called  big  business,  their  taxes  are  going 
to  be  Increased  just  as  yours  and  mine 
and  those  of  our  consUtuents  who  make 
even  less  than  we  do. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  has  expired 

Mr.  COLMER  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  now  yield  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr 
Gross  ] . 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  I  thank  my 
friend,  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee  for  yielding. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  could  give 
the  House  any  assurance — apparently  the 
gentleman  is  for  this  tax  increase— any 
assurance  that  if  another  $10  or  $12  bil- 
lion is  dug  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country,  that  there  will 
not  be  another  debt  increase? 

Mr.  COLMER.  Let  me  say  to  my  friend 
from  Iowa,  who  has  been  as  diligent  as 
any  man  in  this  House  in  trying  to  hold 
down  this  debt— and  I  pay  tribute  to  him 
again,  as  I  have  on  previous  occa- 
sions  
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Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  genUeman. 

Mr.  COLMER.   That.  No.    1,  we  will 
never  know  until  we  try,  and.  No.  2.  I 
have  ?reat  confidence  In  the  man  who 
heads    the    powerful    and    responsible 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  this 
House,    the   gentleman   from   Arkansas 
[Mr.  Mills],  who  has  largely  worked 
this  matter  out,  and  who  has  brought 
about  this  provision  for  these  reductions, 
and  I  am  sure  that  in  his  time  that  he 
will  be  able  to  answer  the  inquiry  of 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  in  more  de- 
tail, and  with  greater  expertise  than  I 
can.  I  also  should  like  to  compUment 
the  c  hail-man  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  for  his  stalwart  courage,  un- 
der great  pressure,  in  resisting  a  tax  in- 
crease without  a  substantial  cut  in  ex- 
penditures. 

Mr.    GROSS.    Mr.   Speaker,   will   the 
gentleman   yield    for   one   more   quick 
question? 
Mr.  COLMER.  Very  well. 


Mr.  GROSS.  The  genUeman  men- 
tioned the  support  of  big  bijsiness  for 
this  legislation.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
big  businesses  of  this  country  pass  any 
increases  in  taxes  right  on  down  to  the 
consuming  public? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  am  afraid  that  the 
gentleman  is  correct  in  that  assumption, 
very  largely.  I  am  siu-e  that  in  the  final 
analysis  the  little  man  we  are  trying  to 
protect  is  the  man  who  Is  going  to  bear 
an  unequal  proportion  of  the  burden  in 
the  long  nm.  So  they  get  it  in  the  neck 
either  way  it  goes,  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

There  are  many  things,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  want  to  say,  and  I  want  to  say  p>ar- 
ticularly  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross  I,  who  has  ques- 
Uoned  me  about  this  matter— and  I 
should  be  the  very  last  man  in  this 
House,  bearing  in  mind  the  great  con- 
fidence and  respect  I  have  for  the  gentle- 
man, to  question  his  motives  or  his  posi- 
tion—or we  are  going  to  take  the  other, 
there  at  that  crossroad  where  I  am; 
where  the  Members  of  this  House  are; 
where  that  little  man  that  we  all  want 
to  protect  is,  and  where  the  people  gen- 
erally of  this  country  are. 

We  are  either  going  to  take  one  direc- 
tion—or we  are  going  to  take  the  other. 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  things 
I  would  like  to  say  about  this  bill  but  I 
am  going  to  conclude  this  attempt  here 
to  analyze  this  situation  with  you  just 
where  I  started.  I  am  Just  as  unhappy 
about  this  situation  as  I  know  all  of  you 
are.  But  I  recognize  we  have  to  do  some- 
thing about  it  and  I  say  again  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  and 
others  that  I  would  not  vote — I  would 
not  consider  voting  for  this  bill  to  raise 
taxes  unless  there  was  coupled  with  it 
these  reductions  which  we  have  reason 
to  believe  will  be  made. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  some  15  years 
ago.  concerned  as  I  was  then  about  def- 
icit spending.  I  predicted  that  this  day 
of  reckoning  and  decision  would  come 
in  an  address  to  this  body. 

On  that  occasion  I  respectfully  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  a  blueprint  to  avoid 
it.  I  have  constantly  followed  the  pro- 
gram to  the  best  of  my  ability. 
That  program  is  as  follows: 
If  the  Congress  is  to  regain  Its  con- 
stitutional control  of  the  purse  strings; 
If  the  budget  is  to  be  balanced;  if  we  are 
ever  to  hquidate  this  enormous  debt,  I 
respectfully  suggest  and  urKe  that  the 
following  formula  be  adopted: 

First.  Our  legislative  committees,  as 
well  as  Committees  on  Appropriations 
must  cease   reporting   out   bills  except 
those  which  are  absolutely  essential  to 
our  economy  and  national  defense. 

Second.  Every  Member  of  this  body 
must  recognize  that  the  objective  of  bal- 
ancing the  budget  is  his  most  important 
assignment. 

Third.  Sectionalism,  partisan  politics, 
responsiveness  to  highly  organized  mi- 
norities must  give  way  to  the  national 
need  for  a  sound  financial  policy. 

Fourth.  Every  dollar  appropriated  must 
be  considered  as  carefully  as  if  it  were 
coming  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  Mem- 
bers themselves,  as  indeed  the  Members" 
proportionate  share  is. 
Fifth.  Our  congressional  committees. 


particularly  the  Appropriation  Commit- 
tees, must  be  staffed  with  an  adequate 
staff  of  experts  equal  in  eCQciency  to  the 
staffs  of  the  various  governmental  agen- 
cies who  appear  before  them  seeking 
appropriations. 

Sixth.  The  Congress  and  the  coimtry 
must  recognize  that  financial  solvency  is 
as  important  as  military  might  In  pre- 
paring ourselves  against  any  potential 
foreign  aggressor,  a  fact  which  our  mili- 
tary captains  should  be  made  to  imder- 
stand. 

Seventh.  Our  foreign  friends  must  be 
made  to  understand  that  there  is  a  limit 
to  the  resources  of  America. 

Eighth.  The  system  of  permitting  the 
carrj-over  of  unspent  funds  from  the 
current  fiscal  year  into  the  new  year 
must  be  abandoned.  A  meticulous  study 
of  the  1,200  pages  of  the  Presldent■^, 
budget  this  year  will  show  that  the  carry- 
over of  unspent  funds  from  the  current 
fiscal  yesLT  will  exceed  $60,000,000,000. 

Ninth.  The  procurement  of  military 
requirements,  which  constitute  more 
than  50  percent  of  our  expenditures, 
must  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  trained 
civilians  who  appreciate  the  value  of  the 
dollar. 

Tenth.  And  finally,  the  citizens  of  the 
Republic,  now  conscious  as  never  before 
of  the  burdens  of  taxation,  must  prac- 
tice the  doctrine  of  States'  responsibil- 
ity as  weU  as  States'  rights.  The  practice 
of  looking  to  Washington  for  Federal  aid 
in  civil  responsibilities  of  their  own  must 
cease.  They  must  realize  that  there  is 
no  State,  county,  or  city  whose  financial 
statemCTit  is  not  sounder  than  that  of  the 
Federal  Goverrunent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  SPEAKER,  this  resolution  (H.  Res. 
1220)  provides  for  4  hours  of  debate 
which  wiU  be  divided  equally  between 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Muls],  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Byrnis],  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
All  points  of  order  are  waived. 
This  is  a  unique  situation  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned.  A  conference  report  is 
generally  brought  to  the  House,  discussed 
and  voted  up  or  down.  Additional  time 
was  needed  on  this  so  they  requested 
4  hours  and  requested  that  all  points  of 
order  be  waived. 

Briefly.  I  can  give  you  the  details  of  it. 
Throughout  the  conference  report  there 
are  sections  generally  dealing  with  the 
effective  dates  of  various  provisions 
which  do  not  correspond  with  the  bill 
passed  by  the  Senate  or  passed  by  the 
House.  So  they  probably  would  be  subject 
to  a  point  of  order  and  in  order  to  have 
the  conference  report  here  in  front  of  us. 
we  have  waived  the  points  of  order. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  hour's  debate 
on  the  rule,  the  question  will  be  on  the 
previous  question.  If  the  rule  is  adopted, 
then  after  4  hours  of  debate  the  previous 
question  under  this  resolution  has  al- 
ready been  ordered  and  the  vote  will  then 
come  on  the  motion  to  recommit.  If  the 
same  is  made. 
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Then  there  will  be  the  final  vote  on  the 
conference  report. 

Mr  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question  at  this 

point?  .  ,j  X 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 

the  centleman. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Under  this  rule,  as  it  is 
provided,  am  I  to  understand  there  Is  or 
is  not  a  motion  to  recommit  available— 
since  under  the  rule  the  language  pro- 
vides that  at  the  conclusion  of  debate  the 
previous  question  shall  be  ordered  on 
agreeing  to  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  The  previous 
question  is  ordered  and  at  that  time  be- 
fore the  vote  on  the  conference  report,  a 
faotion  can  then  be  made  to  recommit 
the  conference  report  and  then  finally 
vote  up  or  down  the  conference  report. 
Mr   ADAMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  conference  report  contains  two  main 
titles.  Title  I  amends  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  to  impose  a  10-percent  surtax 
on  corporate  and  individual  taxpayers, 
retains  excise  Uxes  on  automobiles  and 
telephones  at  current  levels,  and  exempts 
industrial  development  bond  issues  from 
income  taxation.  Title  U  limits  the  total 
number  of  civilian  Federal  employees, 
limits  expenditures  and  net  lending  in 
fiscal  1969  to  $180,062  million — $6  biUion 
below  budget  estimates  for  the  year,  re- 
duces new  obligational  authority  from 
$201,723  million  to  $191,723  mUllon— a 
reduction  of  $10  billion— and  requires  a 
rescission  of  $8  billion  in  existing  obliga- 
tional authority  which  has  not  as  yet 
been  obligated  and  remains  avaUable. 

Title  I  Imposes  the  surcharge  of  10 
percent  per  calendar  year  on  corporate 
and  individual  taxpayers.  For  corporate 
taxpayers,  the  beginning  date  for  the 
surtax  Is  January  1,  1968.  For  the  in- 
dividual taxpayer,  the  beginning  date  is 
April  1,  1968.  The  surtax  terminates  for 
all  taxpaj-ers  on  June  30.  1969.  Tills 
means  that  for  an  Individual  the  effective 
rate  of  surtax  Is  7.5  percent  during  the 
remainder  of  1968  and  5  percent  for  the 
first  half  of  1969.  The  conference  report 
contains  exemptions  from  the  surtax  for 
those  taxpayers  In  the  lowest  tax 
brackets. 

New  wage  withholding  tables  are 
created  to  take  effect  by  July  1.  1968. 
They,  too,  are  to  be  in  effect  until  June  30, 
1 969,  when  the  surtax  will  expire. 

The  excise  taxes  on  automobiles  and 
telephones  are  continued  at  current 
rates  rather  than  being  permitted  to  fall 
as  scheduled.  The  excise  tax  on  autos  re- 
mains at  7  percent  through  1969,  and 
then  falls  2  percent  a  year  until  by  1973 
it  reaches  1  percent — its  permanent 
level.  The  excise  on  telephones  remains 
at  lb  percent  through  1969,  falls  to  5 
percent  during  1970,  3  percent  In  1971 
and  1  percent  thereafter. 

The  conference  report  also  provides 
that  those  who  advertise  in  a  national 
political  convention  program  may  treat 
the  cost  of  such  advertisement  as  a  tax 
deduction  If  the  proceeds  from  the  pro- 
gram are  used  solely  to  pay  the  conven- 
tion costs. 

Finally,  title  I  provides  a  tax  exemp- 
tion for  certain  Industrial  development 
bonds  to  return  the  tax  treatment  of 


such  Stote-lssued  bonds  to  the  situation 
prior  to  a  recent  IRS  ruling  holding 
them  to  be  taxable.  All  such  issues  of 
under  $1  mUlion  are  protected  and  for 
larger  Issues  a  set  of  rules  Is  speUed  out 
which  covers  the  situation  as  it  applied 
prior  to  the  IRS  ruling  and  thus  ex- 
empts such  bonds. 

Title  II  conUins  the  expenditure  limi- 
Itatlons  and  controls.  It  sets  the  em- 
ployee celling  In  the  executive  branch  at 
the  level  existing  in  each  department 
and  agency  as  of  June  30,  1966.  and 
provides  that  no  full-time  permanent 
emplovee  may  be  hired  if  the  department 
or  agency  is  above  that  figure.  The  con- 
ference report  limits  part-time  and  tem- 
porary employees  to  the  number  in  the 
particular  department  or  agency  during 
the  same  month  of  1967.  The  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  may  assign  existing  vacan- 
cies to  agencies  as  it  believes  necessary 
for  efficiency  of  operations. 

Expenditures  and  net  lending  for  fiscal 
1969  are  limited  to  an  overall  figure  of 
$180  062,000.000 — a  reduction  of  $6,000.- 
000  000  from  the  budget  figure.  Excep- 
tions are  made  for  Vietnam,  Interest  pay- 
ments, veterans'  benefits  and  Social  Se- 
curity Act  payments. 

New  obligational  authority  is  reduced 
from  a  Budget  figure  of  $201,723,000,000 
to  $191.723.000,000— a  reduction  of  $10,- 
000,000,000.  The  same  four  exceptions 
listed  above  are  repeated  here. 

FinpUy.  title  II  requires  the  rescis- 
sion of  $8,000,000,000  in  existing  but  un- 
committed and  unused  old  obligational 
authority.  A  study  and  recommendations 
of  possible  rescissions  must  be  reported  to 
the  Congress  when  the  Budget  of  fiscal 
1970  is  presented. 

Title  ni  amends  various  provisions  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  It  postpones  for 
1  year— to  July  1,  1969— the  enforcement 
of  the  limitation  on  the  number  of  chil- 
dren receiving  AFDC  assistance  in  a 
State.  This  wlU  have  the  effect  of  per- 
mitting more  recipients  to  get  on  the 
rolls  before  the  base  period  is  established 
which  will  determine  the  top  number 
of  recipients  on  a  State's  rolls  at  any  one 
time.  The  conference  report  also  amends 
the  act  to  prohibit  any  AFDC  assistance 
to  a  family  In  any  month  that  the  father 
Is  also  receiving  unemployment  compen- 
sation. 

I  wish  to  make  some  personal  com- 
ments on  the  matter.  I  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  on  the  state- 
ments he  has  made.  I  certainly  agree 
that  I  too  have  never  voted  to  increase 
the  debt,  nor  have  I  voted  for  the  au- 
thorization of  any  project  which  I 
thought  was  not  necessary;  in  turn,  I 
have  not  voted  for  the  appropriation.  But 
my  great  concern  here  is  as  to  whether 
or  not  we  are  simply  kidding  ourselves 
from  the  sUndpolnt  of  $6  billion  actually 
being  cut. 

I  have  been  looking  for  information 
from  the  Administration,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  or  anyone  else  as  to  whether 
they  are  going  to  cut  $1  billion  off  foreign 
aid.  or  something  of  PubUc  Law  480.  or 
whether  they  are  going  to  reduce  the 
Arms  Control  Atjency,  for  which  $18.5 
billion  was  authorized,  defer  the  SST 
or  other  programs.  WiU  the  Vietnam  war 


be  ended,  or  how  long  will  It  continue 
and  at  what  cost? 

I  also  wonder  whether  they  are  going 
to  cut  the  school  milk  program,  or  some 
of  the  other  programs  which  are  very 
important  to  us.  The  veterans'  program, 
as  is  listed  in  the  bill,  is  exempt,  but 
before  I  vote  for  this  bill  today  I  am 
going  to  have  to  have  definite  assurance 
from  those  who  are  handhng  this  de- 
bate that  this  S6  billion  is  going  to  be  cut. 
because  otherwi.se  the  first  half  of  fi.scal 
1969  will  be  past  by  the  end  of  the  year, 
and  if  the  expenditures  are  not  cut,  then 
it  will  have  to  come  in  the  first  half  of 
next  year  of  a  new  administration. 

The  language  in  the  bill,  according  to 
the  information  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, states  that  the  maximum  amount 
that  can  be  spent  is  listed  therein.  Now, 
supposing  they  spend  more.  Are  you  go- 
ing to  throw  someone  in  jail?  What  are 
you  going  to  do  about  it?  If  they  go 
ahead  and  spend  it,  then  in  January 
there  will  be  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill  to  take  care  of  the  amount  that 
has  been  spent.  We  will  then  be  In  a 
worse  fiscal  situation  than  we  are  now; 
and  it  is  certainly  critical  today. 

I  have  had  calls  from  the  officials  of 
large  corporations  saying  that  this  is 
the  only  thing  we  can  do,  that  Is,  to  have 
the  surtax  and  make  the  cuts.  That  is 
fine  for  presidents  and  officers  of  cor- 
porations getting  $150,000  or  $200,000  a 
year.  If  they  do  not  get  enough  money 
to  pay  a  surtax,  they  simply  put  in  an- 
other stock  benefit  plan  for  them,  in- 
crease their  retirement,  or  their  salaries, 
"  or  their  expense  accounts.  But  the  little 
fellow,  the  stockholder  will  then  suffer. 
His  dividends  will  be  less. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  person  who 
makes  S8,000,  $12,000,  $15,000  or  $20,000 
a  year.  Those  are  the  people  who  pay  the 
bulk  of  the  tax  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  person  who  sets  $10,000  or 
$12,000  and  who  has  a  couple  of  children 
Is  trying  to  save  a  little  money  to  put 
them  through  college  and  pay  for  his 
house.  Maybe,  If  he  has  bought  It  in  the 
last  month  or  two,  he  is  paying  7.2  per- 
cent Interest  or  some  such  rate.  He  Is 
paying  State  and  city  and  county  taxes 
In  addition  to  Federal  taxes.  We  will  be 
taxing  these  people  to  death. 

I  think  we  have  reached  the  point 
where  we  are  going  to  have  to  eliminate 
some  of  the  programs  and  get  our  fiscal 
house  In  order  or  go  completely  bank- 
rupt. Maybe  this  will  give  us  a  couple 
or  three  or  more  months,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  will  be  any  salvation.  I  think 
it  will  be  only  temporary.  I  think  this 
will  be  temporary  until  June  of  next 
year   and  then  It  wUl  probably  become 
permanent,  and  then  we  will  have  to 
have  an  additional  tax  or  cut  spending. 
This  reminds  me  of  an  appendicitis 
attack  I  had.  The  doctor  gave  me  some 
medicine  to  help  ease  the  pain,  but  later 
I  had  a  worse  pain.  He  said,  'Go  to  the 
hospital  and  get  a  blood  count."  It  was 
22  000  or  23.000—1  forget  the  number. 
The  doctor  said,  "You  stay  there.  We  are 
going  to  have  to  operate."  I  said.  'I  can- 
not   I  have  to   go   to  court   tomorrow 
morning."  So  the  doctor  said,  'Go  home 
and  place  an  icebag  on  It."  I  did.  In  a 
few  hours,  I  felt  fine.  But  then  the  doc- 
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tor  came  the  next  morning  and  said, 
"We  are  Just  kidding  ourselves.  If  we 
postpone  this  a  week  or  two,  then  some 
time  you  might  have  another  attack  and 
not  be  here  the  next  time."  The  doctor 
said.  "Oet  up  and  go  to  the  hospital  and 
we  will  operate."  I  did,  and  I  had  the 
operation. 

I  beheve  we  are  In  a  position  here 
where  we  are  kidding  ourselves  by  think- 
ing we  will  be  reducing  the  amount  and 
adding  taxes,  by  which  we  hope  to  take 
care  of  it.  but  until  we  face  the  issue,  we 
are  postponing  it  until  next  year  or 
thereafter,  and  then  we  will  have  to 
raise  the  debt.  Sometime  we  will  have 
to  operate,  or  our  Great  Republic  may 
not  survive. 

As  I  said  before,  I  will  listen  to  the  de- 
bate carefully,  and  unless  I  am  per- 
sonally assured — and  I  have  great  confi- 
dence in  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 
He  was  extremely  honest,  as  he  always 
is  in  his  presentation  before  the  Rules 
Committee.  The  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas-said he  did  not  think  this  would 
be  a  cure-all  but  in  his  best  judgment  it 
is  the  thing  to  do.  and  we  will  have  to 
do  it  at  the  present  time  and  we  hope 
we  can  make  some  changes  in  the  future. 
I  believe  that  is  what  the  gentleman  said. 
He  said  he  believed  this  was  more  sym- 
bolic than  anything  else.  I  would  like 
some  assurance  in  this  debate  that  these 
cuts  will  be  made  and  some  Information 
about  where  they  will  be  made.  Other- 
wise I  cannot  support  this  conference  re- 
port placing  this  additional  tax  burden 
on  our  already  overtaxed  middle-in- 
come citizens. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  read  yes- 
terday where  the  ADA  has  come  out  in 
opposition  to  this  bill  claiming  the 
spending  cut  is  too  great.  I  also  read 
where  some  of  the  large  labor  unions  in 
the  United  States  have  come  out  In 
opposition  to  this  bill.  As  the  gentleman 
well  knows,  the  labor  unions  of  this 
country  and  the  ADA  have  always  been 
out  front  in  supporting  and  urging  the 
passage  of  these  big  spending  programs 
which  have,  in  my  humble  judgment, 
gotten  us  into  the  &iancial  mess  we  are 
in.  Would  the  gentleman  explain  to  me 
and  to  the  House  how  these  organiza- 
tions can  now  in  good  conscience  be 
against  a  bill  to  pay  for  the  programs 
they  have  supported? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  That  is  not 
within  the  knowledge  of  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  thought  the  gentleman 
might  be  able  to  shed  some  light  on  this 
reasoning  for  the  benefit  of  the  Members 
of  this  House.  There  are  always  some 
Members  of  this  House  who  always  fol- 
low the  leadership  of  these  organiza- 
tions. I  hear  by  the  grapevine  that  these 
Members  will  be  against  a  tax  increase 
to  pay  for  the  big  spending  programs 
that  they  advocated  and  supported.  Can 
the  gentleman  explain  their  logic  or 
reasoning  ? 

Mr  SMITH  of  California.  I  can  explain 
only  my  own  vote.  I  voted  against  these 
programs  and  I  informed  my  coustituents 


that  this  day  we  are  arrived  at  today 
would  some  day  be  here.  But  I  cannot 
attempt  to  comment  on  the  vote  of  any 
other  Member,  even  on  the  vote  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  If  the  gentleman  from 
California  will  permit  me,  let  me  say 
that  I  have  not  supported  these  big- 
spending  programs  which  have  brought 
on  this  financial  crisis  nor  have  I  sup- 
ported the  foreign  aid  bills  which  has 
been  exporting  our  dollars  and  has  con- 
tributed greatly  to  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit.  I  feel  that  the  Members 
who  have  been  voting  for  these  pro- 
grams, should  now  be  compelled  to  stand 
up  and  vote  the  taxes  to  pay  for  them. 
The  people  in  my  district  are  already 
carrying  a  heavy  taxload  and  should 
not  be  further  taxed  to  give  this  admin- 
istration more  money  to  spend  for  pro- 
grams they  do  not  want  nor  need.  I 
would  prefer  and  would  support  a 
greater  reduction  in  Federal  spending 
than  the  $6  billion  provided  for  in  this 
bill  in  order  to  avoid  a  tax  increase. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  impos- 
sible under  the  parlimentary  situation 
under  which  we  are  operating.  I  would 
vote  today  to  defer  all  foreign  aid  until 
we  have  a  balanced  budget.  I  would  vote 
today  to  bring  our  troops  and  their  fam- 
ilies home  from  Eharope  and  other  places 
around  the  world  where  they  are  not 
needed.  I  would  vote  today  to  substan- 
tially reduce  our  space  program  and 
especially  those  post  moon  missions.  If 
we  would  take  these  three  actions,  we 
would  not  need  a  tax  increase  and  we 
would  eliminate  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit  at  the  same  time.  These  are 
the  votes  I  would  like  to  cast  but  the 
opportunity  to  do  so  will  not  present 
Itself  today. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Does  the  gentleman  agree  with  me  it 
is  more  than  passing  strange  that  the 
proponents  of  this  legislation  have  given 
no  explanation  of  one  vital  element  of 
this  bill,  which  is  the  fact  that  the  Senate 
has  invaded  the  constitutlpnal  preroga- 
tives of  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
converting  a  simple  extension  of  excise 
taxes  into  a  general  revenue  bill. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  assume 
that  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  will 
explain  that  when  he  presents  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  GROSS  I  hope  that  the  capitula- 
tion on  the  part  of  those  who  represented 
the  House  will  be  fully  explained  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  rule. 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi that  I  do  have  a  couple  of  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Bennett]. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  favor 
this  legislation  and  the  rule.  I  believe 
this  must  be  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a  basic  principle  of 
government  that  we  should  not  spend 


more  dollars  than  we  take  in  over  a  long 
period  of  time.  Since  1960  our  country  s 
expenditures  have  more  than  doubled 
from  $92  bUlion  In  1960  to  $186  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1969.  Defense  expenditure.s 
account  for  only  $34  billion  of  this  in- 
crease, and  the  more  than  125  new  Fed- 
eral programs  Instituted  since  1961  ac- 
count for  most  of  the  balance.  During 
the  same  period,  the  public  debt  rose 
from  $286  billion  to  $350  billion.  The 
total  of  the  planned  deficits  for  the  last 
fiscal  year  and  fiscal  year  1969  is  over 
$40  billion. 

This^epresents  to  me  not  one  lota  of 
self-discipline  in  financing  our  Govern- 
ment. I  have  not  been  a  party  to  these 
huge  domestic  spending  increases,  be- 
cause of  this  dangerous  trend  in  spend- 
ing, debt  and  continued  deficits.  In  the 
90th  Congress  I  have  voted  against  act- 
ual appropriations  of  $39  billion.  I  will 
continue  m>  efforts  for  fiscal  responsi- 
bUity. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  faced  with  a 
tax  increase.  Last  September,  the  Presi- 
dent called  Congressmen  to  the  White 
House  to  outline  his  plans  for  a  10- 
percent  surtax  to  partly  cover  the 
planned  deficit.  He  asked  me  what  we 
could  do  about  our  deficit.  I  responded: 

I  think  any  Increase  In  taxes  should  be 
accompanied  by  or  preceded  by  severe  cuts 
In  expenditures.  Including  the  many  new 
and  expensive  Federal  programs,  foreign  aid 
and  some  aspects  of  Defense  Department 
spending. 

This  conversation  was  reported  in  my 
October  1,  1967,  newsletter. 

The  proposed  tax  increase  is  not  just 
for  financing  the  Vietnam  war.  In  the 
last  4  years,  nonmilltary  spending  has 
increased  almost  40  percent,  while  mili- 
tary spending  increased  34  percent. 

The  handwriting  about  our  fiscal  situa- 
tion has  been  on  the  wall  for  the  last 
couple  of  years.  In  October  1966  I  spoke 
to  a  State  convention  of  the  Florida 
realtors  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.  At  that  time, 
I  said: 

Federal  taxes  are  almost  sure  to  go  up 
sharply  because  Congress  as  a  whole  seems 
reluctant  to  apply  self -discipline  to  postpone 
and  reduce  expenditures.  Tight  money  and 
inflation  are  the  twin  devils  besetting  your 
industry  and  the  country.  The  best  tools 
yoxu  Federal  Government  has  with  which  to 
fight  these  devils  are  tax  iccreaaea  and  re- 
duced expenditures. 

That  was  in  October  1966. 

Today,  we  are  faced  with  critical  de- 
cisions on  Government  finance.  I  support 
a  temporary  tax  increase  and  as  large  a 
cut  in  Federal  spending  at  this  time  as 
we  can  achieve.  The  expenditure  cuts 
should  be  substantial.  It  is  vital  to  fiscal 
responsibility  that  we  do  this. 

Our  gross  national  product  jumped 
$41.7  bllUon  from  1966  to  1967,  from 
$743.3  bllUon  to  $785  billion,  and  Treas- 
ury Secretary  Fowler  has  reported  the 
first  quarter  growth  in  the  GNP  "an  ex- 
traordinary" $20  billion,  exceeding  all 
previous  records.  We  are  in  a  fast-rising 
economy,  which  Secretary  Fowler  has 
described  as  follows : 

In  the  hothouse  atmosphere  of  excessive 
demand,  prices  and  wages  were  bound  to  rise 
sharply.  The  evidence  that  this  Is  already 
happening  Is  as  plam  as  can  be.  In  the  first 
quarter,  the  GNP  deflator  rose  at  more  than 


4  oercent  at  an  annual  rate.  The  consumer 
nrice  index  has  advanced  about  3.75  percent 
in  the  past  year,  and  wholesale  prices  re- 
cently have  shown  very  rapid  advances.  Wage 
settlements  have  become  more  inflationary. 
All  of  these  developments,  of  course,  create 
>;crious  burdens  and  inequities  at  home  and 
are  a  major  detriment  to  our  International 
competitive  position. 


requires  an  Immediate  major  reduction  in 
governmental  spending,  combined  with  an 
increase  in  taxes. 

The  committee  also  states  in  its  reso- 
lution, that: 

New  domestic  programs  be  held  In  abey- 
ance until  the  present  financial  crisis  has 
been  resolved. 


Unless  a  tax  increase  is  soon  imposed — 
with  a  substantial  cut  in  Government 
spending— prices  will  be  driven  upward, 
contributing  to  an  inflationary  price 
spiral.  During  the  last  half  of  1967,  con- 
sumer prices  increased  by  almost  4 
percent. 

Under  inflation,  the  poor  and  elderly 
linng  on  meaper  or  fixed  incomes  are 
especially  penalized  as  they  find  their 
limited  dollars  buying  less  and  less  of  the 
necessities  of  life.  The  tax  increases  and 
reduced  expenditures  therefore  represent 
a  needed  alternative  to  rising  prices  and 
is  better  than  wage  increases  with  con- 
sequent price  increases. 

The  following  figures  given  to  me  by 
the  Treasury  Department  are  revealing 
as  to  the  relative  hurt  coming  to  middle- 
income  families  from  inflation  as  com- 
pared with  a  tax  increase.  An  average 
American  family  with  two  children  and 
income  of  $7,500  paid  an  income  tax  in 
1966  of  about  $686.  Tlie  President's  10- 
percent  surtax  proposal  would  add  $70  to 
their  tax  bill,  or  about  $5.83  per  month. 
Leading  economists  believe  that  without 
the  surtax,  prices  will  rise  4  percent  more 
than  they  otherwise  would  have.  This 
will  mean  that  $100  of  consumer  pur- 
chases—food,  clothes,   appliances— will 
cost  $104  even  if  it  can  be  kept  that  low. 
If  our  average  family  spends  one-third  of 
its  $7,500   income,  or  some   $2,500   for 
purchases  of  consumer  goods,  it  would 
cost  them  $2,600  with  the  4  percent  iii- 
creases  in  prices.  This  means  an  addi- 
tional monthly  cost  to  our  average  fam- 
ily of  $8.33,  compared  with  the  added 
cost  I  referred  to  earlier  of  $5.83  per 
month  which  would  result  from  the  sur- 
tax. The  surtax  would  save  the  family 
money— about  S30  a  year— if  you  com- 
pare the  cost  of  projected  inflation  which 
could  of  course  go  much  higher  if  un- 
controlled. 

The  tax  increase  will  have  a  more 
modest  impact  on  yoiu:  family  financial 
position  than  many  now  believe,  and  it 
is  the  lesser  alternative  to  inflation. 

This  tax  increase  would  be  temporary 
and  hopefully  would  remain  in  effect 
for  only  a  brief  duration  of  time — until 
June  30.  1969.  It  would  simply  restore, 
on  a  temporary  basis,  less  than  one- 
half  of  the  $24  billion  in  tax  cuts  which 
Congress  voted  to  American  taxpayers 
during  the  past  4  years.  I  supported  the 
tax  reduction  bill  in  1963. 

The  tax  increase  combined  with  a  cut 
in  Federal  spending  has  wide  support 
among  economists  and  business  leaders 
throughout  the  Nation. 

The  JacksomlUe  Area  Chamber  of 
Commerce's  Congressional  Action  Com- 
mittee has  sent  me  a  resolution: 

We  join  the  Florida  Banlcers  Association 
In  calling  upon  the  President  and  the  Con- 
cress  •'  .  .  to  teke  immediate  action  to  elim- 
inate the  huge  deficit  In  the  federal  budget 
and  the  chronic  deficit  in  the  balance  of 
payments."  It  Is  imperative  that  such  action 


The  National  Association  of  Manu- 
factmers  supports  the  10-percent  in- 
come tax  surtax  and  the  $6  billion  cut 
in  spending. 

The  NAM  has  repeatedly  stated  Its  posi- 
tion— 

A  statement  by  W.  P.  GuUander,  pres- 
ident reports — 

that  a  temporary  tax  increase  mui5t  be  con- 
sidered only  In  conjunction  with  a  real  com- 
mitment to  restrain  federal  spending.  There- 
fore we  strongly  endorse  the  combining  ol 
mandatory  expenditure  reduction  with  the 
new  tax  legislation. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  must  have  a  tax  in- 
crease coupled  with  a  cut  in  Federal 
spending.  *     . 

We  must  pay  our  way  in  financing  the 
Government  and  attempt  to  balance  the 
budget.  „      , 

A  special  justification  of  this  fiscal 
solution  Is  the  war  in  Vietnam,  costing 
our  Nation  $2  billion  a  month. 

We  must  postpone  vast  new  programs 
until  we  get  our  fiscal  house  in  order 
and  we  must  cutback  on  some  already 
on  the  books. 

I  believe  we  must  also  have  complete 
reform  of  our  tax  laws  to  close  loopholes. 


expansion  compared  to  the  public  debt. 
I  mention  this  angle  of  our  Federal  fi- 
nancial status  to  reveal  that  if  the  Con- 
gress would  resurvey  our  antiquated  and 
inequitable  tax  structure— loopholes, 
and  so  forth— this  tax  increase  would  not 
be  necessary.  Let  us  compare  the  year 

1946  with  1968. 

Billion 

1946   gross  national   product $201.6 

1946   public   debt -     269.9 

1968  gross  national  product e.    I 

1968  public  debt 352.5 

Tliese  same  figures  of  other  years  dur- 
ing the  1940's  compared  to  the  middle 
1960's  will  .show  the  same  relative  com- 
parison of  the  terrific  expansion  of  the 
Kross  national  product  as  compared  with 
the  increase  of  our  public  debt.  In  otlier 
words,  in  the  last  20  years  our  srcss 
national  product  has  increased  approxi- 
mately $625.1  billion,  while  our  national 
debt  has  increased  approximately  $82 .6 
billion.  In  other  words,  the  experts  in 
criticizing  the  public  debt  fail  to  men- 
tion our  multibiUion-dollar  expansion  of 
our  economy  compared  with  the  rela- 
tively small  expansion  of  our  public  debt, 
which  is   infinitesimal   compared   with 
the  1940's  period  of  our  Nation's  finan- 
cial instability. 

All  the  great  pro?ircssive  programs 
which  have  been  enacted  during  the  last 
25  years  have  been  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  this  ;rrcat  era  of  pros- 

Ijerity.  ^  .  , 

The  statements  of  the  large  financial 

interests  are  imtrue  tliat  tliis  tax  in- 


The  adoption  of  an  item  veto— which"  crease  bill  is  a  necessity.  Many  Members 


over  40  States  now  have— would  allow 
the  President  to  approve  and  disapprove 
any  appropriation,  and  this  would  also 
help.  I  have  a  bill  pending  to  do  this. 

Legislation  I  have  drafted  should  be 
approved  requiring  all  authorizing  com- 
mittees of  Congress  to  make  a  5-year  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  proposed  programs 
before  approving  them  for  passage. 

My  bill  to  establish  a  Congressional 
Budgetary  information  Service,  to  pro- 
mote fiscal  responsibility  in  the  Federal 
Government,  should  be  enacted  into  law. 
We  should  do  all  of  these  things  to  re- 
gain fiscal  integrity  in  the  United  States. 
Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
I  Mr.  Madden]. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
15414,  the  pending  surtax  increase  leg- 
islation, has  been  one  of  the  most  con- 
troversial bills  coming  before  the  Con- 
gress in  many  years. 

>fATION"S  ECONOMY 

I  have  been  shocked  at  the  recent 
statements  of  some  of  our  leaders  with 
their  scare  declarations  that  "we  are  in 
the  midst  of  the  worst  financial  crisis 
since  1931."  I  cannot  agree  with  their 
tactics  in  pushing  the  panic  button  in 
the  midst  of  the  obvious  economic  pros- 
perity which  our  Nation  is  enjoying 
today.  Only  recently  the  country's  news- 
papers had  headlines  setting  out  that  big 
business  enjoyed  the  most  fabulous  prof- 
its during  the  first  quarter  of  1968  that 
it  has  received  in  history. 

DEMOCRATIC  PROSPERrrY 

I  am  going  to  quote  very  briefly  a  few 
figures   on  our  gross  national  product 


of  Congress  wonder  why  these  groups 
have  not  organized  a  public  information 
service  so  that  the  American  people  can 
become  acquainted  with  the  true  facts 
of  our  deplorable  Federal  tax  structure 
which  has  needed  a  complete  overhaul- 
ing for  many  years. 

Highly  paid  lobbyists  have  been  oper- 
ating  in   Washington   for   many   years 
pressuring  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  tiie  Members  of  Congress  for 
tax    concessions,    fraudulent    loopholes, 
tax  credits,  and  depletion  exemptions. 
Tax  experts  state  that  almost  two-thirds 
of  our  Federal  taxes  are  paid  by  mil- 
lions of  salary  and  wage  earners  who 
are  under  the   $15,000   annual   income 
bracket.  As  a  member  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee  I  have   for   several   years   been 
urging  the  chairman  and  members  oi 
the    Ways    and    Means    Committee    to 
create  a  special  subcommittee  and  have 
a  complete  tax  resurvey  and  recommend 
legislation  to  equalize  the  tax  burden  on 
the  salary  and  wage  citizens. 

LOOPHOLES 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  if  just  50  per- 
cent of  the  fantastic  and  excessive  tax 
loopholes  and  exemptions  extended  to 
large  tax  "foundations"  were  elimi- 
nated, this  legislation  would  not  be 
necessary. 

I  will  mention  but  a  few  tax  loophole 
exemptions,  to  wit: 

First,  the  notorious  oil  and  other  un- 
justifiable mineral  depletion  allowances 
that  permit  corporations  with  millions 
of  profits  to  pay  little  or  no  taxes; 

Second,  the  gift  and  inheritance  rules 
which  permit  huge  tax  dodging; 
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tor  came  the  next  morning  and  said. 
"We  are  just  kidding  ourselves.  If  we 
postpone  this  a  week  or  two,  then  some 
time  you  might  have  another  attack  and 
not  be  here  the  next  time."  The  doctor 
said.  "Oct  up  and  go  to  the  hospital  and 
we  wUl  operate."  I  did.  and  I  had  the 
operation. 

I  believe  we  are  in  a  position  here 
where  we  are  kidding  ourselves  by  think- 
ing we  will  be  reducing  the  amount  and 
adding  taxes,  by  which  we  hope  to  take 
care  of  it.  but  until  we  face  the  Issue,  we 
are  postponing  it  until  next  year  or 
thereafter,  and  then  we  will  have  to 
raise  the  debt.  Sometime  we  will  have 
to  operate,  or  our  Great  Republic  may 
not  survive. 

As  I  said  before.  I  will  listen  to  the  de- 
bate carefully,  and  unless  I  am  per- 
sonally assured — and  I  have  great  confi- 
dence in  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 
He  was  extremely  honest,  as  he  always 
is  in  his  presentation  before  the  Rules 
Comniittee.  The  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas said  he  did  not  think  this  would 
be  a  cure-all  but  in  his  best  judgment  it 
is  the  thing  to  do.  and  we  will  have  to 
do  it  at  the  present  time  and  we  hope 
we  can  make  some  changes  in  the  future. 
I  believe  that  is  what  the  gentleman  said. 
He  said  he  believed  this  was  more  sym- 
bolic than  anything  else.  I  would  like 
some  assurance  in  this  debate  that  these 
cuts  will  be  made  and  some  information 
about  where  they  will  be  made.  Other- 
wise I  cannot  support  this  conference  re- 
port placing  this  additional  tax  burden 
on  our  already  overtaxed  middle-in- 
come citizens. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  read  yes- 
terday where  the  ADA  has  come  out  in 
opposition  to  this  bill  claiming  the 
spending  cut  is  too  great.  I  al^  read 
where  some  of  the  large  labor  unions  in 
the  United  States  have  come  out  in 
opposition  to  this  bill.  As  the  gentleman 
well  knows,  the  labor  unions  of  this 
country  and  the  ADA  have  always  been 
out  front  in  supporting  and  urging  the 
passage  of  these  big  spending  programs 
which  have,  in  my  humble  judgment, 
gotten  us  into  the  financial  mess  we  are 
in.  Would  the  gentleman  explain  to  me 
and  to  the  House  how  these  organiza- 
tions can  now  in  good  conscience  be 
against  a  bill  to  pay  for  the  programs 
they  have  supported? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  That  is  not 
within  the  knowledge  of  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  thought  the  gentleman 
might  be  able  to  shed  some  light  on  this 
reasoning  for  the  benefit  of  the  Members 
of  this  House.  There  are  always  some 
Members  of  this  House  who  always  fol- 
low the  leadership  of  these  organiza- 
tions. I  hear  by  the  grapevine  that  these 
Members  will  be  against  a  tax  increase 
to  pay  for  the  big  spending  programs 
that  they  advocated  and  supported.  Can 
the  gentleman  explain  their  logic  or 
reasoning? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  can  explain 
only  my  own  vote.  I  voted  against  these 
programs  and  I  Informed  my  constituents 


that  this  day  we  are  arrived  at  today 
would  some  day  be  here.  But  I  cannot 
attempt  to  comment  on  the  vote  of  any 
other  Member,  even  on  the  vote  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  If  the  gentleman  from 
California  will  permit  me.  let  me  say 
that  I  have  not  supported  these  big- 
spending  programs  which  have  brought 
on  this  financial  crisis  nor  have  I  sup- 
ported the  foreign  aid  bills  which  has 
been  exporting  our  dollars  and  has  con- 
tributed greatly  to  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit.  I  feel  that  the  Members 
who  have  been  voting  for  these  pro- 
grams, should  now  be  compelled  to  stand 
up  and  vote  the  taxes  to  pay  for  them. 
The  people  in  my  district  are  already 
carrying  a  heavy  taxload  and  should 
not  be  further  taxed  to  give  this  admin- 
istration more  money  to  spend  for  pro- 
grams they  do  not  want  nor  need.  I 
would  prefer  and  would  support  a 
greater  reduction  in  Federal  spending 
than  the  $6  billion  provided  for  in  this 
bill  in  order  to  avoid  a  tax  increase. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  impos- 
sible under  the  parllmentary  situation 
under  which  we  are  operating.  I  would 
vote  today  to  defer  all  foreign  aid  until 
we  have  a  balanced  budget.  I  would  vote 
today  to  bring  our  troops  and  their  fam- 
ilies home  from  £}urope  and  other  places 
around  the  world  where  they  are  not 
needed.  I  would  vote  today  to  substan- 
lially  reduce  our  space  program  and 
especially  those  post  moon  missions.  If 
we  would  take  these  three  actions,  we 
would  not  need  a  tax  increase  and  we 
would  eliminate  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit  at  the  same  time.  These  are 
the  votes  I  would  like  to  cast  but  the 
opportunity  to  do  so  will  not  present 
Itself  today. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Does  the  gentleman  agree  with  me  it 
is  more  than  passing  strange  that  the 
proponents  of  this  legislation  have  given 
no  explanation  of  one  vital  element  of 
this  bill,  which  is  the  fact  that  the  Senate 
has  invaded  the  constitutional  preroga- 
tives of  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
converting  a  simple  extension  of  excise 
taxes  into  a  general  revenue  bill. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  assume 
that  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  will 
explain  that  when  he  presents  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  hope  that  the  capitula- 
tion on  the  part  of  those  who  represented 
the  House  will  be  fully  explained  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  rule. 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi that  I  do  have  a  couple  of  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Bennett]. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  favor 
this  legislation  and  the  rule.  I  believe 
this  must  be  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  a  basic  principle  of 
government  that  we  should  not  spend 


more  dollars  than  we  take  In  over  a  long 
period  of  time.  Since  1960  our  country's 
expenditures  have  more  than  doubled 
from  $92  bUlion  in  1960  to  $186  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1969.  Defense  expenditures 
account  for  only  $34  billion  of  this  in- 
crease, and  the  more  than  125  new  Fed- 
eral programs  instituted  since  1961  ac- 
count for  most  of  the  balance.  During 
the  same  period,  the  public  debt  rose 
from  $286  biUion  to  $350  billion.  The 
total  of  the  planned  deficits  for  the  last 
fiscal  year  and  fiscal  year  1969  is  over 
$40  billion. 

This  represents  to  me  not  one  lota  of 
self-discipline  in  financing  our  Govern- 
ment. I  have  not  been  a  party  to  the.se 
huge  domestic  spending  increases,  be- 
cause of  this  dangerous  trend  in  spend- 
ing, debt  and  continued  deficits.  In  the 
90th  Congress  I  have  voted  against  act- 
ual appropriations  of  $39  billion.  I  will 
continue  my  efforts  for  flscsJ  resEwnsi- 
bUity. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  faced  with  a 
tax  increase.  Last  September,  the  Presi- 
dent called  Congressmen  to  the  White 
House  to  outline  his  plans  for  a  10- 
percent  surtax  to  partly  cover  the 
planned  deficit.  He  asked  me  what  we 
could  do  about  our  deficit.  I  responded: 

I  think  any  increase  In  taxes  should  be 
accompanied  by  or  preceded  by  severe  cuts 
m  expenditures,  Including  the  many  new 
and  expensive  Federal  programs,  foreign  aid 
and  some  aspects  of  Defense  Department 
spending. 

This  conversation  was  reported  In  my 
October  1, 1967.  newsletter. 

The  proposed  tax  increase  is  not  just 
for  financing  the  Vietnam  war.  In  the 
last  4  years,  nonmllltary  spending  has 
Increased  almost  40  percent,  while  mili- 
tary spending  increased  34  percent. 

The  handwriting  about  our  fiscal  situa- 
tion has  been  on  the  wall  for  the  last 
couple  of  years.  In  October  1966  I  spoke 
to  a  State  convention  of  the  Florida 
realtors  in  Jacksonville.  Fla.  At  thit  time, 
I  said: 

Federal  taxes  are  almost  sure  to  go  up 
sharply  because  Congress  as  a  whole  seems 
reluctant  to  apply  self -discipline  to  postpone 
and  reduce  expenditures.  Tight  money  and 
Inflation  are  the  twin  devils  besetting  your 
Industry  and  the  country.  The  best  tools 
your  Federal  Government  has  with  which  to 
fight  these  devils  are  tax  Increases  and  re- 
duced expenditures. 

That  was  in  October  1966. 

Today,  we  are  faced  with  critical  de- 
cisions on  Government  finance.  I  support 
a  temporary  tax  increase  and  as  large  a 
cut  in  Federal  spending  at  this  time  as 
we  can  achieve.  The  expenditure  cuts 
should  be  substantial.  It  is  vital  to  fiscal 
responsibility  that  we  do  this. 

Our  gross  national  product  jumped 
$41.7  billion  from  1966  to  1967,  from 
$743.3  bilUon  to  $785  billion,  and  Treas- 
ury Secretary  Fowler  has  reported  the 
first  quarter  growth  in  the  GNP  "an  ex- 
traordinary" $20  billion,  exceeding  all 
previous  records.  We  are  in  a  fast-rising 
economy,  which  Secretary  Fowler  has 
described  as  follows : 

In  the  hothouse  atmosphere  of  excessive 
demand,  prices  and  wages  were  bound  to  rise 
sharply.  The  evidence  that  this  Is  already 
happening  Is  as  plain  as  can  be.  In  the  first 
quarter,  the  GNP  defiator  rose  at  more  than 
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4  nercent  at  an  annual  rate.  The  consumer 
^r^e  index  has  advanced  about  3.75  percent 
Fn  the  past  year,  and  wholesale  prices  re- 
rintlv  have  shown  very  rapid  advances.  Wage 
'ettlements  have  become  more  Inflationary. 
Ml  of  these  developments,  of  course,  create 
Terlous  burdens  and  Inequities  at  home  and 
are  a  major  detriment  to  our  International 
competitive  position. 


requires  an  immediate  major  reduction  in 
governmental  spending,  combined  with  an 
increase  in  taxes. 

The  committee  also  states  in  its  reso- 
lution, that: 

New  domestic  programs  be  held  in  abey- 
ance until  the  present  financial  crisis  has 
been  resolved. 


Unless  a  tax  increase  is  soon  imposed— 
with  a  substantial  cut  in  Government 
.Dcnding— prices  will  be  driven  upward, 
contributing  to  an  inflationary  price 
spiral.  During  the  last  half  of  1967,  con- 
sumer   prices    increased    by    almost    4 

^^Under  Inflation,  the  poor  and  elderly 
living  on  meager  or  fixed  incomes  are 
especially  penaUzed  as  they  find  their 
limited  dollars  buying  less  and  less  of  the 
necessities  of  life.  The  tax  increases  and 
reduced  expenditures  therefore  represent 
a  needed  alternative  to  rising  prices  and 
is  better  than  wage  increases  with  con- 
sequent price  increases. 

The  following  figures  eiven  to  me  by 
the  Treasury  Department  are  revealing 
as  to  the  relative  hurt  coming  to  middle- 
income  famUies  from  Inflation  as  com- 
pared with  a  tax  increase.  An  average 
American  family  with  two  children  and 
income  of  $7,500  paid  an  income  tax  in 
1966  of  about  $686.  The  President's  10- 
percent  surtax  proposal  would  add  $70  to 
their  tax  biU,  or  about  $5.83  per  month. 
Leading  economists  believe  that  without 
the  surtax,  prices  will  rise  4  percent  more 
than  they  otherwise  would  have.  Tills 
will  mean  that  $100  of  consumer  pur- 
chases—food,  clothes,   appliances— wiU 
cost  $104  even  if  it  can  be  kept  that  low. 
If  our  average  family  spends  one-third  of 
its  $7,500   income,  or  some   $2,500   for 
purchases  of  consumer  goods,  it  would 
cost  them  $2,600  with  the  4  percent  in- 
creases in  prices.  This  means  an  addi- 
tional monthly  cost  to  our  average  fam- 
ily of  $8.33,  compared  with  the  added 
cost  I  referred  to  earlier  of  $5.83  per 
month  which  would  result  from  the  sur- 
tax  The  surtax  would  save  the  family 
money— about  $30  a  year— if  you  com- 
pare the  cost  of  projected  inflation  which 
could  of  course  go  much  higher  if  un- 
controlled. 

The  tax  Increase  will  have  a  more 
modest  impact  on  your  family  financial 
position  than  many  now  believe,  and  it 
is  the  lesser  alternative  to  inflation. 

This  tax  increase  would  be  temporary 
and  hopefully  would  remain  in  effect 
for  only  a  brief  duration  of  time — untu 
June  30,  1969.  It  would  simply  restore, 
on  a  temporary  basis,  less  than  one- 
half  of  the  $24  bllUon  in  tax  cuts  which 
Congress  voted  to  American  taxpayers 
during  the  past  4  years.  I  supported  the 
tax  reduction  bill  in  1963. 

The  tax  increase  combined  with  a  cut 
in  Federal  spending  has  wide  support 
among  economists  and  business  leaders 
throughout  the  Nation. 

The  Jacksonville  Area  Chamber  oi 
Commerce's  Congressional  Action  Com- 
mittee has  sent  me  a  resolution: 

We  join  the  Florida  Bankers  Association 
in  calling  upon  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress "  to  take  immediate  action  to  eiun- 
inate  the  huge  deficit  In  the  federal  budget 
rnd  the  chronic  deficit  In  the  balance  oi 
rayments."  It  Is  imperative  that  such  action 


The  National  Association  of  Manu- 
factmers  supports  the  10-percent  in- 
come tax  surtax  and  the  $6  billion  cut 
in  spending. 

The  NAM  has  repeatedly  stated  Its  posi- 
tion— 


A  statement  by  W.  P.  Gullander,  pres- 
ident reports — 

that  a  temporary  tax  Increase  must  be  con- 
sidered only  in  conjunction  with  a  real  com- 
mitment to  restrain  federal  spending.  There- 
fore, we  strongly  endorse  the  combining  of 
mandatory  expenditure  reduction  with  me 
new  tax  legislation. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  must  have  a  tax  in- 
crease coupled  with  a  cut  in  Federal 
spending.  .  . 

We  must  pay  our  way  in  flnancing  the 
Government  and  attempt  to  balance  the 

\^^speclal  justification  of  this  fiscal 
solution  is  the  war  in  Vietnam,  costing 
our  Nation  $2  billion  a  month. 

We  must  postpone  vast  new  programs 
until  we  get  our  fiscal  house  in  order 
and  we  must  cutback  on  some  already 
on  the  books. 

I  believe  we  must  also  have  complete 
reform  of  our  tax  laws  to  close  loopholes. 
The  adoption  of  an  item  veto— which 
over  40  States  now  have— would  allow 
the  President  to  approve  and  disapprove 
any  appropriation,  and  this  would  also 
help.  I  have  a  bill  pending  to  do  this. 

Legislation  I  have  drafted  should  be 
approved  requiring  all  authorizing  com- 
mittees of  Congi-ess  to  make  a  5-year  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  proposed  programs 
before  approving  them  for  passage. 

My  bill  to  establish  a  Congressional 
Budgetary  Infonnation  Service,  to  pro- 
mote fiscal  responsibility  in  the  Federal 
Government,  should  be  enacted  into  law. 
We  should  do  all  of  these  things  to  re- 
gain fiscal  integrity  in  the  United  States. 
Mr    COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Madden!. 

Mr  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.K. 
15414,  the  pending  surtax  increase  leg- 
islation, has  been  one  of  the  most  con- 
troversial bills  coming  before  the  Con- 
gress in  many  years. 

NATION'S  ECONOMY 

I  have  been  shocked  at  the  recent 
statements  of  some  of  our  leaders  with 
their  scare  declarations  that  "we  are  in 
the  midst  of  the  worst  financial  crisis 
since  1931."  I  cannot  agree  with  their 
tactics  in  pushing  the  panic  button  in 
the  midst  of  the  obvious  economic  pros- 
perity which  our  Nation  is  enjoying 
today,  only  recently  the  country's  news- 
papers had  headlines  setting  out  that  big 
business  enjoyed  the  most  fabuloi^  prof- 
its during  the  first  quarter  of  1968  that 
it  has  received  In  history. 

DEMOCRATIC  PROSPERITY 

I  am  going  to  quote  very  briefly  a  few 
figures  on  our  gross  national  product 


expansion  compared  to  the  public  debt. 
I  mention  this  angle  of  our  Federal  fi- 
nancial status  to  reveal  that  if  the  Con- 
gress would  resurvey  our  antiquated  and 
inequitable  tax  structure— loopholes, 
and  so  forth— this  tax  increa.sc  would  not 
be  necessarv.  Let  us  compare  the  year 
1946  with  1968. 

1946   gross  national   product *orq  a 

1946   public  debt ^°»- ^ 

1968  gross  national  product b^u-  ' 

1968  public  debt •*"-=• 

These  same  figures  of  other  years  dur- 
in"  the  1940's  compared  to  the  middle 
1960's  will  .show  the  .same  relative  com- 
parison of  the  terrific  expansion  of  the 
f;ross  national  product  as  compared  with 
the  increase  of  our  public  debt.  In  other 
words,  in  the  last  20  years  our  {iross 
national  product  has  increased  approxi- 
mately $625.1  biUion.  while  our  national 
debt  has  increased  approximately  S8-J.b 
billion.  In  other  words,  the  experts  in 
criticizing  the  public  debt  fail  to  men- 
tion our  multibilUon-dollar  expansion  of 
our  economy  compared  with  the  rela- 
tively small  expansion  of  our  public  debt, 
which   is   infinitesimal   compared  with 
the  1940's  period  of  our  Nation's  finan- 
cial instability. 

All  the  great  progressive  programs 
which  have  been  enacted  during  the  last 
25  years  have  been  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  this  great  era  of  pros- 

''^The'  statements  of  the  large  financial 
interests  are  untrue  that  this  tax  in- 
crea.se  bill  is  a  necessity.  Many  Membeis 
of  Congress  wonder  why  these  groups 
have  not  organized  a  public  information 
service  so  that  the  American  people  can 
become  acquainted  with  the  true  facts 
of  our  deplorable  Federal  tax  structure 
wliich  has  needed  a  complete  overhaul- 
ing for  many  years. 

Highly  paid  lobbyists  have  been  opei- 
ating   in   Washington   for  many   years 
pressuring  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  the  Members  of  Congress  for 
tax    concessions,    fraudulent    loopholes, 
tax  credits,  and  depletion  exemptions. 
Tax  experts  state  that  almost  two-thirds 
of  our  Federal  taxes  are  paid  by  mil- 
lions of  salary  and  wage  earners  who 
are   under  the  $15,000   annual   mcome 
bracket.  As  a  member  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee  I  have   for  several  years  been 
urging  the  chairman  and  members  of 
the    Ways    and    Means    Committee    to 
create  a  special  subcommittee  and  have 
a  complete  tax  resurvey  and  recommend 
legislation  to  equalize  the  tax  burden  on 
the  salary  and  wage  citizens. 

LOOPHOLES 

It  is  my  firm  beUef  that  if  just  50  per- 
cent of  the  fantastic  and  excessive  tax 
loopholes  and  exemptions  extended  to 
large  tax  "foundations"  were  elimi- 
nated,   this    legislation    would    not    be 

necessary.  „i,„io 

I  will  mention  but  a  few  tax  loophole 
exemptions,  to  wit: 

First  the  notorious  oil  and  other  un- 
justifiable mineral  depletion  allowances 
that  permit  corporations  with  millions 
of  profits  to  pay  little  or  no  taxes: 

Second,  the  gift  and  inheritance  rules 
which  permit  huge  tax  dodging; 
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Third,  tax-free  Interest  from  State, 
county,  municipal,  and  local  bonds  that 
enables  investors  in  them  to  exempt 
taxes: 

Fourth,  capital  gains  loopholes  and 
inexcusable  t>onanza  exemptions  on 
stock  market  and  real  estate  trarw- 
actions:  and 

Fifth,  the  additional  exemptions  and 
credits  of  other  Une.<5  of  business  are 
many  and  all  should  be  resurveyed. 

There  are  many  other  large  tax  loop- 
holes which  could  be  included  with  the 
above. 

Private  tax  services  and  so-called  tax 
experts  flagrantly  advertise  in  news- 
papers that  they  should  be  consulted 
before  taxpaymeiit  time  and  they  can 
assure  the  taxpayer  that  he  will  save  a 
great  percentage  of  his  tax  assessment. 
The  New  York  Times  last  year  in  an 
article  on  Federal  taxes  states  that  ap- 
proximately 130  taxpayers  in  our  Nation 
with  an  income  of  over  $1  million,  an- 
.  nua^y^  paid  no  Federal  taxes. 

-.       TAX-BXKMPT  POCNOATIONS 

The  studies  of  tax-exempt  foundations 
which  have  been  conducted  by  a  sub- 
committee of  the  House  Small  Business 
Committee  have  been  widely  quoted  in 
the  press.  Here  are  a  few  highlights  of 
those  press  stories. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Fowler  testi- 
fied last  October  that  there  were  25,000 


tax-exempt  foundations  in  the  country. 
In  1964,  Secretary  Dillon  had  testified 
that  the  Treasury  didn't  really  know  how 
many  foundations  there  are. 

The  subcommittee  has  had  596  foun- 
dations under  study.  They  had  gross  re- 
ceipts of  $1.3  billion  in  1966,  compared  to 
$559.7  million  in  1951. 

The  assets  of  the  596  foundations  were 
valued  at  $15.1  billion  at  the  close  of 
1966  compared  to  $10.2  billion  at  the  end 
of  1960,  a  50-percent  Increase  in  6  years. 

The  subcommittee's  review  of  the  rec- 
ords of  25  of  the  596  foundations  under 
study  shows  that  22  of  those  25  founda- 
tions exported  $176.6  million,  in  dollars, 
during  the  period  January  1,  1965,  to  No- 
vember 20.  1967.  thus  adding  to  our  bal- 
ance-of -payments  problems.  Translating 
this  into  hardships  imposed  on  our  tour- 
ists, the  aggregate  outlay  of  $176.6  mil- 
lion is  equal  to  the  amount  of  duty-free 
goods  that  1.766.000  Americans  would  be 
permitted  to  bring  into  this  country  at 
$100  a  person. 

Many  millionaires  escape  estate  taxes 
by  leaving  their  fortunes  to  their  per- 
sonal foundations,  while  the  average 
American  carries  an  increasingly  heavy 
tax  burden.  Here  are  a  few  conspicuous 
examples  of  prominent  Americans  who 
have  died  in  recent  years  and  whose  per- 
sonal foundations  will  receive  at  least 
$293.4  million,  which  will,  of  course, 
escape  estate  taxes: 
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low  as  1  ijercent  on  net  annual  income 
One  large  company  with  profits  rang- 
ing from  $61,110,000  in  1962  and  simi- 
lar increased  amounts  of  income  in  1963 
1964.  and  1965  paid  no  Federal  taxe.s 
whatsoever. 

Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey  in  1962  with 
$1,271,903,000  annual  Income  paid  six- 
tenths  of  1 -percent  tax  on  their  fabulous 
profits.  In  the  following  4  years  their 
percentage  tax  on  similar  profits  ranged 
as  follows : 


Year 


Net  income 
before  tax 


Percent 
tax  pairt 
to  Fedetal 
Govern- 
ment 


Standard  Oil  (New 
Jersey). 


Atlantic  Oil. 


1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 


$1,271,903,000 

1,584,469,000 

1,628,555,000 

1,679.675,000 

1,830.944.000 

61,110.000 

56, 747. 000 

61,081,000 

105.299.000 

127.384.000  . 


0.6 
4.3 
1.7 

4.9 
6  3 

0 

0 

u 

0 


llnmillionjaldollarsi 


I  could  go  on  and  name  other  large 
companies  v/ho  are  in  the  same  categorv 
as  the  above  two  mentioned. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  a  comparison 
as  to  what  some  large  companies  paid  in 
taxes,  I  might  mention  three  coal  com- 
panies. Evidently  the  coal  companies  do 
not  have  the  powerful  lobby  in  Wash- 
ington as  "big  oil."  These  statistics 
follow: 


Donor 


Approximate 
amount  that 
will  pass  to 
the  foundation, 
valued  as  of 
date  of  death 


Year 


Himf^^Lucf'^^yn^'N?'"''  I^*  ^"^  ^oundatno.  St  Paul.  Minn 

Men,,  R  Luce.^Ne*  ^ojk.^N  y^   _^ Henry  Luce  Foundation.  Inc.  New  Yori. 


NY 


Arthur  Vining  Davis.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.;::::::::::;:;:::  Arthur  Vinin,  Bavis  Foundation  No  2  Pittsburgh.  Pi" 

CeorM'G.i'iid"-|««linrf  hh« Arthur  Vming  Dans  Foundation  No  3.  Miami.  Fla " 

M^a^d  M«Mirt^^u,,«-iii;y;ii -iiV The  George  fiund  Foundation.  Cleveland.  Ot^io... 

Bilv  Ro«^:wT,Y  HI      ■  ^*  *•*•  ^^- 1**°"*  foundatwn   New  York.  N  Y 

2,' :  ^'^L!*vJr}^V^^ ?.'»'*-''o»  Founda.«,n  Inc.  New  York.  N  *:;;:;;;:; 


Walt  Dkhm  liviinMi..   cJi ""•'■■■"•'"ui.uaiion   inc.  new  lorn,  N.T 

wan  uisney.  Ujs  Angeles.  CaW The  Oisner  Foundation,  Los  Angeles.  CaW. 


118.0 
68.0 
15.0 

3ao 

20.0 

2ao 
2ao 

2.4 


Consolidation  Coal  Co. 

PiltstonCo 

Island  Creek  Coal  Co  . 


T«W. 


293.4 


1964 
1963 
1962 
1946 
1963 
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Many  foundations  are  being  used  as 
multimillion-dollar  shelters  from  anti- 
trust law  and  taxes.  For  example,  in  Jan- 
uary 1912,  in  compliance  with  a  Supreme 
Court  dissolution  decree  under  the 
Sherman  Antitrust  Act,  the  Standard  Oil 
trust  was  chopped  up  and  the  Standard 
Oil  Co.  was  foreed  to  distribute  pro- 
rata to  stockholders  its  holdings  in  33 
companies. 

Today.  56  years  later,  the  Rockefeller 
foundations,  and  many  other  founda- 
tions, are  operating  in  the  very  fashion 
that  the  trustbusters  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt's day  meant  to  forbid.  Now,  the  mul- 
timillion-dollar Rockefeller  foundations 
have  replaced  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  trust 
which  was  broken  up  in  1912.  Rocke- 
feller-controlled foundations  own  sig- 
nificant amounts  of  not  only  Standard 
Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  but  also  of  Mobil 
Oil  Corp.,  ConUnental  Oil,  Ohio  OU,  and 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Indiana.  Through 
the  supposedly  benevolent  foimdations, 
the  Rockefellers  are  today  still  violating 
the  spirit  if  not  the  letter  of  the  Fed- 
eral antitrust  statutes.  At  the  close  of 
1966,  nine  Rockefeller-controlled  foun- 


dations owned  common  stock  of  Stand- 
ard Oil  of  New  Jersey,  with  a  market 
value  of  $363  million. 

An  increasing  number  of  foundations 
hold  substantial  interest  in  commercial 
enterprises.  One  hundred  thirty-six  of 
the  596  foundations  under  study  held 
sizable  amount  of  stock  in  288  corpora- 
tions at  the  close  of  the  year  1966.  Those 
stockholdings  ranged  from  5  percent  to 
100  percent  of  the  outstanding  shares  of 
at  least  one  class  of  stock.  The  esti- 
mated market  value  of  those  shares  is 
$4.9  billion.  This  $4.9  billion  market  val- 
uation may  be  considerably  understated 
because,  in  many  instances,  the  securi- 
ties are  those  of  closely  held  companies 
that  are  not  traded. 

If  many  large  foundations  were  to  pay 
their  just  taxes  on  their  incomes,  bil- 
lions of  dollars  could  be  added  to  our 
Federal  Treasury. 

The  powerful  oil  lobbies  over  the  years 
have  succeeded  in  securing  congressional 
enactment  of  depletions,  credits,  exemp- 
tions to  such  a  degree  many  large  com- 
panies with  a  net  income  of  multimil- 
llons  are,  in  some  cases  paying  taxes  as 


<  Lost  by  SEC. 

The  House  of  Representatives  2  years 
ago  repealed  the  unjust  section  of  14(bi 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  law  so  as  to  equalize 
wages  and  salaries  in  all  States  in  the 
Union.  When  this  bill  got  over  in  the 
other  body  a  filibuster  led  by  seven  or 
eight  Senators  tied  the  legislation  up  for 
weeks  and  the  Senate  Members  were  un- 
able to  vote  on  the  same.  During  the  last 
20  years  thousands  of  Industries  have 
either  left  the  North  or  located  in  the 
14  tb)  States  to  take  advantage  of  cheap 
wages.  Millions  working  on  low  wages  in 
14(b)  States  are  not  paying  the  Federal 
taxes  on  a  par  with  workers  in  higher 
wage  States. 

These  lobbyists  from  the  14(b)  States 
have  succeeded  in  securing  tax  exemp- 
tions on  industrial  and  municipal  bonds 
so  as  to  offer  further  inducement  for  in- 
dustries locating  in  the  cheap  labor  and 
cheap  wage  States. 

Recently  the  Internal  Revenue  revoked 
these  exemptions,  but  in  the  pending  bill 
the  14 ( b)  States  have  had  power  enough 
to  reinstate  exemptions  for  municipal 
and  industrial  bonds.  This  tax  concession 
will   further   deplete   the   Federal   tax 
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treasury  if  this  section  is  not  stricken 
from  the  pending  bill. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  today  to  go 
into  all  the  inexcusable  and  fraudulent 
loopholes  that  must  be  corrected.  We 
have  presidential  and  congressional  elec- 
tions this  fall  and  the  American  voters 
should  demand  that  every  Congressman. 
Senator,  and  presidential  candidate  go 
on  record  as  to  his  position  on  recon- 
structing and  readjusting  our  cumber- 
some, preferential,  and  impractical  Fed- 
eral tax  system. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  ap- 
peared before  the  Rules  Committee,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  Tuesday  of  this 
week.  At  that  time  I  inquired  of  the 
chairman  and  ranking  member  as  to  why 
steps  have  not  been  taken  for  this  House 
tax  committee  to  make  a  complete  re- 
survey  and  investigation  of  all  com- 
panies or  organizations  as  to  the  type 
and  legitimacy  of  some  of  their  tax  loop- 
holes, exemptions,  and  otherwise. 

I  am  opposing  the  tax  bill  now  under 
consideration.  I  have  a  live  pair  with 
Congressman  Joe  Evins,  of  Tennessee, 
who  is  supporting  the  legislation. 

Mr  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  I  Mr.  Curtis]. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
talk  about  the  procedural  aspects,  which 
I  believe  is  appropriate  under  the  rule. 
I  will  have  quite  a  bit  to  say  later  during 
the  debate  about  the  substance  of  the 
conference  report. 

First,  I  am  pleased  that  we  do  have  4 
hours  for  debating  this  serious  matter 
and  that  the  time  is  equally  divided.  This 
is  unusual  for  a  conference  report,  and  I 
commend  the  leadership  for  that,  be- 
cause what  I  am  now  about  to  say  is  far 
from  commending  the  leadership  of  the 
House. 

This  is  the  third  time  this  year  the 
House  has  been  asked  to  set  aside  orderly 
procedures,  procedures  that  have  been 
time  tested  so  far  as  developing  good  leg- 
islation is  concerned. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  first  occa- 
sion, on  the  so-called  civil  rights  bill. 
Expediency  was  the  argument. 

We  then  experienced  the  so-called — 
whatever  it  is  called— 1968  Crime  Act, 
when  the  House  of  Representatives  had 
no  opportunity  and  no  committee  of  the 
HoLise  had  an  opportunity  to  study  the 
Senate  amendments,  yet  we  were  told  it 
had  to  be  done  in  order  to  move  forward 
for  the  sake  of  expediency. 

This  is  what  creates  the  overpromising, 
I  might  say.  This  is  what  creates  bad 
legislation. 

In  the  other  two  instances  all  we  were 
waiving  were  congressional  procedures, 
so,  although  I  thought  it  was  ill-advised, 
it  was  certainly  within  the  power  of  the 
Congress  to  do  that. 

Today,  though,  we  are  being  asked  to 
waive  constitutional  restrictions,  and  this 
House  of  Representatives  has  a  respon- 
sibility to  the  people  of  this  country 
under  the  Constitution  to  live  up  to  its 
responsibilities  and  to  these  restrictions. 
The  Constitution  clearly  says  that  tax 
measures  can  only  originate  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  It  does  no  good  to  use 
the  specious  argument  that  what  we  are 
talking  about,  this  essential  revenue  bill, 


is  an  amendment  by  the  Senate  and  that 
the  Senate  has  the  power  to  amend.  Tlie 
bill  did  not  originate  in  the  House.  There 
is  no  question  about  it.  The  spirit  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  whole  reason  for 
having  tax  legislation  originate  in  that 
body  of  the  Congress  which  is  closest  to 
the  people  has  been  obviated.  At  least 
in  this  instance,  unlike  the  civil  rights 
and   crime   bills,   five   Members  of   the 
House  of  Representatives,  those  of  us 
who  were  privileged  to  be  on  the  confer- 
ence committee,  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  go  over  these  Senate  amendments. 
However,  this  is  no  substitute,  I  might 
say.  for  25  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  going  into  this  kind  of 
study  and  holding  public  hearings,  as  we 
surely  should  do  when  we  seek  to  impose 
taxes  of  this  nature  on  our  people.  There 
have  been  no  public  hearings  on  this  bill 
with  regard  to  this  aspect  in  the  Senate. 
Tills  was  a  fioor  amendment  essentially. 
Tliis  is  something  I  plead  with  my  col- 
leagues to  pay  attention  to.  The  argu- 
ment here  is  expediency.  I  will  get  into 
that,  in  the  substantive  aspects  of  why  l 
believe  it  is  not  even  expedient  during 
debate.  What  have  we  been  doing  all  of 
these  months  after  the  conference  com- 
mittee  first  met?   Why   could  not  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  have  as- 
sumed its  responsibility?  We  all  know 
what  the  practical  reasons  today  are  for 
our  defaulting.  It  is  because  the  admin- 
istration did  not  think  that  they  could 
get  the  tax  bill  through  in  a  proper,  or- 
derly  and  constitutional  fashion.  So  we 
have  been  asked  twice  now  to  disregard 
orderly  congressional  procedures  in  these 
two  other  instances,  and  now  we  are  be- 
ing asked  in  the  name  of  expediency  to 
ignore  a  very  basic  constitutional  provi- 
sion. All  of  this.  I  emphasize  again,  re- 
sults in  poor  legislation,  pooriy  conceived 
legislation,  I  think  I  will  be  able  to  pomt 
out  to  everyone  here  today  that  what  we 
do  here  today  has  very  little  meaning  on 
the  serious  fiscal  problems  which  face  our 
counti-y.  What  we  do  today  voting  this 
measure  up  or  down  will  have  very  little 
impact  on  the  world.  The  rest  of  the 
world  has  already  discounted  this  admin- 
istrations  changing  its  fiscal  policies  to 
really  grapple  with  the  problems  of  in- 
flation. They  are  not  looking  to  what  we 
are  doing  now  here  today  but  are  look- 
ing 4  months  away  to  November  to  see 
whether  the  American  people  are  going 
to  express  themselves  toward  changing 
the  basic  fiscal  policies  of  their  Federal 
Government. 

Again  I  say  I  am  glad  that  the  con- 
ference report  is  here  under  a  4 -hour  de- 
bate rule  and  that  we  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  dig  into  it  at  some  depth, 
but  I  express  my  feeling  of  tragedy  that 
here  for  the  third  time  this  year  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  capitu- 
lated on  its  responsibilities  to  the  people 
of  this  country.  Tliis  is  a  major  issue,  be- 
cause if  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
is  going  to  be  a  coequal  independent 
branch  of  Government,  it  has  to  start 
doing  its  homework  and  start  assuming 
its  responsibilities  to  the  people  of  this 

coimtry.  ,     ■  i^  ,. 

Mr   COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 

minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 

I  Mr.  SCHEUER). 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  oppose 


this  rule.  I  do  not  think  this  rule  gives 
our  Congress  a  chance  to  work  its  will. 
Of  course,  there  are  responsible  and 
legitimate  pressures  for  expenditure  re- 
duction. I  say.  let  Congress  work  its  will 
here-  let  us  bite  the  bullet  here  on  the 
vast  spectrum  of  Federal  expenditures. 
This  Congress  fought  the  Executive  item 
veto  for  150  years.  If  anybody  is  "doing 
in"  the  integrity  of  this  House,  it  is  not 
the  Senate,  it  is  not  the  executive  branch, 
but  it  is  the  Members  of  this  House  who 
are  handing  over  carte  blanche  to  the 
executive  branch  our  responsibility  and 
our  authority  to  legislate. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  has  said  that  those  of  us  who  are 
interested  in  the  urban  programs  are  will- 
ing and  eager  to  dance,  but  that  we  do 
not  want  to  pay  the  piper.  I  suggest  that 
what  we  do  not  want  to  do  is  bust  the 
piper  over  the  head  with  his  own  fiddle. 
I  believe  this  Congress  ought  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  scrutinize  the  tax  bill 
itself  apart  from  the  package,  encum- 
bered as  it  is,  with  a  mandate  for  drastic 
cuts  in  legislative  programs  and  expendi- 
tures. 

There  is  not  a  single  reputable  econo- 
mist in  the  United  States  who  now  advo- 
cates a  $16  billion  package  of  fiscal 
restraint.  The  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  mentioned  the  fact  that  we 
have  raised  the  debt  limit  several  dozen 
times  in  the  more  than  3  decades  that  lie 
has  been  in  Congress.  Let  me  recall  that 
in  1946  our  national  debt  was  132  percent 
of  the  gross  national  product.  Today  it  is 
about  43  percent  of  our  gross  national 
product. 

In  other  words,  the  extraordinary  eco- 
nomic strength  and  vitality  of  our  coun- 
try is  three  times  what  it  was  22  years 
ago,  in  terms  of  our  capacity  to  .support 
the  current  national  debt,  and  at  the 
same  time  finance  desperately  needed 
urban  programs  that  the  Kerner  Com- 
mission recommended  as  essential  to  the 
general  welfare  of  the  country.  These 
programs  are  indispensible  and  our 
economy  can  support  them. 

Mr  Speaker,  let  us  make  cuts  ourselves 
where  necessary,  by  intelligent  cost- 
benefit  analysis  and  let  us  support  the 
programs  which  are  most  essential  and 
vital  to  the  .survival  of  our  cities. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  iMr.  Gerald  R. 
Ford ] . 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  was  concerned  about  a  statement  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  made  to 
the  effect  that  no  reputable  economist 
was  advocating  this  combination  of  a  10- 
percent  tax  increase  and  a  $6  billion  re- 
duction in  Federal  spending  in  fiscal  year 
1969  We  can  differ  as  to  who  is  reputa- 
ble and  as  to  who  is  not  reputable.  But 
I  would  suggest  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  that  I  very  recently  heard  two 
economists  considered  reputable  by 
many,  such  as  Dr.  Walter  Heller  and  Dn 
Steve  Saulnier  and  both  have  endorsed 
this  conference  report. 

Mr  SCHEUER.  It  is  my  recollection 
that  Dr  Heller  endorsed  this  conference 
report  only  in  the  absence  of  any  dem- 
onstrated ability  of  the  Congress  to  work 
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out  a  more  sensible  alternative  to  meet 
this  situation.  He  has  endorsed  not  a 
116  billion  program  for  fiscal  restraint  as 
the  best  answers  to  our  current  economic 
and  fiscal  dilemma.  He  has  supported  the 
$10  billion  surtax.  He  does  not  advo- 
cate the  $6  billion  reduction  in  the  spend- 
ing programs  which  so  brutally  affect  our 
cltles. 

Let  me  remind  the  minority  leader  of 
a  major  speech  Dr.  Heller  made  before 
the  Economic  Club  of  Detroit  last  Octo- 
ber, where  he  spoke  of  the  danger  to 
the  American  democracy  of  a  tax  pack- 
age involving  spending  cuts  and  sug- 
gested there  could  be  a  "real  crisis  of 
confidence"  if  the  Congress  should  issue 
a  "draatic  you-cut-it-we-can't  budget 
directive  to  the  President'— the  very  di- 
rective we  will  be  Issuing  if  we  pass  this 
bill  today.  Dr.  Heller  said,  on  October  2, 
1967: 
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In  tu  understandable  frustration.  Con- 
gress U  trying  to  pass  the  buck  to  the  White 
House.  ?{ot  that  It  Is  so  dlfflcult  to  draw  up 
»  list  of  wasteful  or  postponable  expendi- 
tures that  ought  to  get  the  axe  or  at  least 
the  pruning  knife  Mine  would  include  many 
a  maritime  and  Irrigation  subsidy,  impacted 
school  aids,  rivers  and  harbor  projecu,  and 
»o  on.  .  .  .  Others  would  have  their  own  pet 
lists.  But  the  plain  political  fact  is  that  few. 
If  any.  of  these  cuu  are  likely  to  show  up 
on  the  voting  lists  of  51  Senators  and  218 
c  ingressmen. 

In  desperation.  Congress  turns  to  the  ex- 
penditure celling  or  percentage-cut  Instruc- 
tion to  the  White  House.  The  outcome  of  a 
blind  economy  drive  U  less  likely  to  be  a 
pruning  of  the  programs  I  have  Just  listed — 
all  of  which  have  strong  and  well-flnanced 
constituencies — and  more  likely  to  be  a  slow- 
down In  our  vital  wars  on  poverty  and  crime, 
urban  rot  and  degradaUon.  and  pollution  of 
our  air,  water  and  land — programs  which 
have  traditionally  had  the  least  political 
muscle,  yet  Just  the  programs  where  the 
real  battle  .'or  American  democracy  will  be 
won  or  lost. 

It  would  not  be  crying  havoc  to  suggest 
that  there  could  be  a  real  crisis  of  confi- 
dence In  the  Congress  If  todays  rebellious 
mood  leads  to  a  gutting  of  the  surtax  or  a 
deep  and  drastic  you-cut-lt-we-can't  budget 
dlrecUve  to  the  President.  It  would  be  a 
dramaUc  contrast  with  the  responsible  Con- 
gress of  1950-51,  which  took  the  fiscal  bit  In 
Its  teeth  after  war  broke  out  in  Korea, 
enacting  $8  billion  of  new  taxes  In  1950  and 
another  $6  billion  In  1951  (together  the 
eqxUvalent  of  $36  billion  In  today  s  economy) . 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  never  like 
to  put  myself  in  the  position  of  quoting 
another  man,  but  I  can  teU  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  York  that  I  spoke  specifi- 
cally to  Dr.  HeUer  within  the  past  several 
weeks  with  reference  to  this  exact  mat- 
ter, the  conference  report  that  is  now 
pending  before  us.  and  he  told  me  that  it 
is  essential  that  the  Congress  act 
promptly  upon  the  matter. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia IMr.  ReesI. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members 
of  the  House.  I  ask  for  a  •no"  vote  on 
the  rule.  As  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  which  deals 
with  the  problems  of  monetary  policy, 
I  believe  we  have  to  have  a  revenue-' 


budget  cutting  package.  The  present 
monetary  crisis  we  have  both  here  in 
the  United  States  and  in  international 
finance  is  real  and  we  must  take  steps 
now  to  solve  our  dilemma.  We  must  have 
new  taxes  and  some  spending  restraint. 
I  would  disagree,  though,  with  the  em- 
phasis on  the  surtax  because  any  tax 
package  should  be  a  more  balanced  tax 
package.  The  surtax  affects  Just  mainly 
the  average  income  wage  earner. 

I  also  disagree  m  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives giving  to  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Goverrmient  the  right  to  cut  the 
budget  on  a  line  item  veto.  If  we  are  con- 
cerned about  the  cutting  of  spending  in 
this  House,  then  we  should  be  able  to  take 
care  of  budget  cuts  in  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  Here  we  say  that  we 
really  do  not  know  where  to  cut  the 
budget,  therefore  we  are  going  to  give 
the  power  to  the  President  to  cut  it  on 
a  line  item  basis.  I  do  not  believe  we 
are  following  our  responsibilities  as 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  allowing  this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  rule  were  to  be 
defeated,  I  would  hope  to  persuade  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  as  I  attempted  to 
do  2  days  ago,  to  ask  for  a  rule  which 
would  give  to  a  Member  the  privilege  to 
offer  a  motion  to  recommit  with  instruc- 
tions, and  the  Instructions  would  be  to 
instruct  the  conferees  to  ask  that  if 
there  was  to  be  a  10-percent  surtax,  that 
there  should  also  be  a  tax  on  those  peo- 
ple who  today  have  substantial  income 
and  are  not  paying  taxes  at  all.  because 
of  many  exemptions  that  now  exist.  I 
would  like  to  outline  the  plan  which  was 
submitted  in  the  amendment  I  offered 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

The  plan  would  affect  all  of  those  who 
have  a  spendable  income  In  excess  of 
$40,000.  and  would  require  that  these 
Individuals  would  have  to  pay  at  least 
10  percent  of  their  income  for  taxes,  just 
10  percent. 

The  amendment  would  affect  those 
who  have  income  in  tax-exempt  interest 
Income.  Income  received  from  stodc 
options. 

It  would  affect  income  earned  In  for- 
eign countries,  and  excluded  from  gross 
income. 

The  deduction  for  long-term  capital 
gains. 

The  excess  of  percentage  depletion 
over  cost  depletion. 

The  excess  of  fast  depreciation  on  real 
property  over  straight-line  depreciation. 

Intangible  oil  drilling  and  develop- 
ment costs. 

And  amounts  deducted  as  development 
expenditures  in  the  case  of  mines. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  feeling  is  that  if  the 
average  taxpayer,  the  wage  earner  has 
to  help  support  this  economy,  that  the 
person  who  is  now  receiving  substantial 
tax  exemptions  and  is  not  paying  10  per- 
cent of  their  income  should  line  up  right 
with  you  and  me  and  say  "all  right.  I  am 
willing  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  government, 
and  I  am  willing  to  pay  to  help  in  the 
current  fiscal-monetary  crisis."  That  is 
all  the  amendment  does. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wrfuld  ask 
for  a  "no"  vote  on  this  rule. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  REES.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
I  believe  what  the  gentleman  is  over- 
looking, and  what  we  all  must  recognize 
as  we  deal  with  this  rule  and  the  situa- 
tion before  us.  is  that  this  is  a  conference 
report — this  is  not  a  matter  of  starting 
a  bill  off  and  amending  a  bill,  or  chang- 
ing it.  and  it  would  then  go  to  the  other 
body,  and  then  eventually  back  in  con- 
ference. This  is  a  conference  report. 

I  believe  the  chairman  of  the  con- 
ferees would  agree  with  me  that  we  arc 
faced  with  either  accepting  this  confer- 
ence report  or  there  is  no  bill,  there  is  no 
legislation,  there  is  no  other  conference 
report  that  will  be  forthcoming.  I  believe 
that  that  is  what  we  have  to  recognize  a.s 
we  debate  this  matter. 

What  the  gentleman  is  saying,  frank- 
ly, without  getting  into  the  merits  of 
what  the  gentleman  is  proposing,  by  the 
farthest  stretch  of  the  imagination, 
would  not  be  In  conference,  and  coulci 
not  even  be  considered  In  the  conference 
on  this  bill. 
Mr.  REES.  If  we  instruct  our  conferee.s 

to  go  back  to  conference 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  we  cannot  in- 
struct the  conferees  to  go  beyond  what 
the  conferees  can  do,  because  the  other 
body  has  nc  authority  to  go  beyond  that 
either.  There  are  limitations  as  to  what  a 
conference  can  do. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  REES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Rees]  and  to  say 
in  response  to  some  of  the  others  who 
have  been  addressing  themselves  to  this 
problem  that  by  this  rule  being  complete- 
ly closed,  there  is  no  chance  to  amend  it. 
and  we  are  unable  to  put  any  tax  reform 
changes  into  this  package.  I  believe  it 
is  a  shame  that  those  of  us  who  believe 
that  we  need  an  increase  In  taxes  have 
an  inability  to  work  our  will  to  produce 
a  fair  tax  bill  on  this  floor  under  this 
rule. 

I  hope  the  Members  will  vote  against 
the  rule.  I  hope  the  package  suggested  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mi- 
ReesJ  will  be  adopted. 

With  regard  to  the  conference  report, 
it  can  go  back  to  conference  under  the 
procedures  for  reporting  on  disagree- 
ments here,  and  the  conferees  can  meet 
again. 

I  do  not  know  why  we  have  to  be  told 
again  and  again  that  this  body  cannot 
work  its  will— that  it  Is  not  capable  of 
drawing  tax  legislation— that  It  Ib  not 
capable  of  talking  about  things  that  we 
think  America  needs. 

With  reference  to  spending.  I  would 
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ask  each  of  the  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  to  examine  our  records  on  appro- 
priations for  agriculture,  on  public  works, 
on  the  Vietnam  supplemental  to  send 
more  men  abroad,  and  other  appropria- 
tion bills,  against  their  records  in  each 
case  to  see  who  has  advocated  cuts  and 
voted  for  reductions.  It  is  a  question  of 
priorities  of  where  our  money  should  be 
.spent  and  I  believe  our  priorities  are 
better.  .  ,^  „ 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  IMr.  OttingerI. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
my  colleagues,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  IMr.  AdamsI.  the  gentleman 
from  California  IMr.  ReesI.  and  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  IMr.  Curtis  1. 
in  objecting  to  the  procedures  under 
which  this  legislation  is  brought  to  us. 

I  feel  strongly  that  we  should  have 
liad  an  opportxmity  for  hearings.  This  is 
certainly  as  critical  a  matter  as  can  come 
before  this  House  of  Representatives. 

The  measure  that  we  are  about  to  con- 
.sider  could  well  throw  this  counti-y  Into  a 
very  serious  depression  and  could  have 
dire  consequences  financially  for  every 
single  citizen  of  the  United  States.  I 
think  that  it  will.  To  preclude  orderly 
consideration  of  a  measure  of  such  mag- 
nitude is  highly  unfortunate.  Further- 
more, this  bill  contains  a  great  number 
of  widely  different  and  unrelated  pro- 
visions. To  consider  the  bill  under  pro- 
cedures which  preclude  separate  consid- 
eration of  these  provisions  and  under 
which  proposals  for  tax  reforms  such  as 
have  just  been  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  IMr.  ReesI  cannot  be 
considered.  I  think  Is  very  wrong. 

I    would    support    enthusiastically    a 
number  of  measures  in  this  bill. 

I  happen  to  support  the  expenditure 
cut  of  $6  billion  that  is  included,  the 


employee  cutbacks,  the  speeding  up 
corporate  coUectlons,  the  extension  of  the 
excise  taxes  and  the  removal  of  the  very 
unfair  exemption  for  Industrial  revenue 
bonds. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  oppose  very 
strongly  the  tax  surcharge  as  being  both 
uneconomical  and  unfair,  an  additional 
penalty  on  the  overburdened  middle  in- 
come taxpayer,  leaves  the  myriad  of  spe- 
cial interest  loopholes  and  exemptions 
untouched. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  a  good  many 
Members  of  the  House  support  different 
parts  of  this  package,  but  we  have  had 
no  opportunity  to  express  our  will  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
We  cannot  support  the  provisions  we 
like  and  try  to  defeat  those  we  oppose. 
We  are  forced  to  take  this  package  on 
an  all-or-nothing  basis  and  without  any 
consideration  of  the  measure. 
One  further  issue  is  the  constitutional 

issue of  these  important  tax  provisions 

being  added  by  amendment  in  the  Sen- 
ate instead  of  being  initiated  in  the 
House.  This  constitutional  provision  is 
nullified  if  the  Senate  can  add  new  tax 
measures  to  any  tax  bill  passed  by  the 
House,  as  a  demonstration  of  this  evil, 
the  procedures  used,  there  was  not  even 
any  consideration  of  the  tax  measure  by 
the  Senate  committees  and  no  hearings 
there  at  all.  So  on  one  of  the  most  major 


bills  coming  before  us,  and  a  revenue 
bill  that  should  have  commenced  in  the 
House,  there  have  been  no  hearings  at 
all  and  no  committee  consideration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  that  this 
rule  be  voted  down  so  as  to  permit  the 
proper  kind  of  consideration  of  these 
matters. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2'2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri,  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  I  Mr.  Bolling  1 . 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  very  seriously  disturbed  by  the  de- 
bate that  I  have  heard  on  this  rule  as  I 
have  been  seriously  disturbed  by  the 
private  conversations  I  have  had  over  the 
last  several  months  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  extraordinarily  easy 
for  anybody  to  find  an  excuse  to  vote 
against  a  tax  increase.  Now.  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  fact  that  there  are  a  few 
people  in  this  Chamber  who  can  con- 
scientiously oppose  this  legislation  for  a 
variety  of  reasons.  Some  of  them  are  on 
my  left  on  the  Republican  side  and  some 
of  them  are  on  my  right  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side.  It  is  not  to  them  that  I 
address  these  few  words  I  am  about  to 

say. 

But  I  have  listened  to  people  get  up 
today  and  on  other  days,  and  in  private 
conversation,  and  say  they  intend  to  op- 
pose the  legislation  because  it  did  not 
contain  this  or  that  provision  which  they 
favored. 

Now  I  do  not  pretend  to  judge  the  sin- 
cerity or  the  lack  of  sincerity  of  any 
Member.  That  is  something  within  their 
own  consciences. 

But  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  in  favor 
of  tax  reform  not  just  for  the  20  years 
that  I  have  served  as  a  Member  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  but  for  30 
years.  This  Congress  is  as  little  likely  to 
pass  tax  reform  legislation  as  any  Con- 
gress that  I  have  ever  seen. 

So  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  realistic 
consideration. 

I  consider  the  cuts  in  expenditures  pro- 
posed in  this  package  as  being  too  high. 
I  voted  for  a  lower  level  of  cut — but  I 
consider  a  tax  increase  of  such  overrid- 
ing significance  and  importance  to  the 
Nation  that  I  intend  to  vote   for  the 

package.  .  ^     v. 

Frankly,  I  have  been  shocked  to  hear 
some  of  my  Republican  friends— and  in 
fact  they  are  friends— say  that  their  vote 
would  be  decided  on  the  basis  of  how 
many  Democrats  supported  the  confer- 
ence report.  That  clearly  is  not  a  vote  on 
any  kind  of  conviction  or  principle. 

I  do  not  think  that  this  vote  is  of  that 
minor  significance.  I  have  no  objection  to 
anybody  playing  politics.  I  play  a  little 
myself.  But  I  think  it  would  be  a  ghastly 
mistake  for  Members  not  to  recognize, 
on  the  Democratic  side  and  on  the  Re- 
publican side,  that  this  is  one  of  those 
relatively  rare  occasions  when  in  truth 
a  very  large  part  of  the  fate  of  the 
future  of  this  Nation  rides  on  this  one 

Mr.   COTaMER.   Mr.  Speaker,   I   move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 

resolution.  j    .»,« 

The    question    was    taken;    ana    tne 


Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to  the 
vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present  and  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Membens.  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
^•ere — yeas  321,  nays  86,  not  voting  26.  as 
follows: 

I  Roll  No.  197) 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Adair 
Albert 

Anderson,  ni 
Andrews.  Ala 
Arends 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Aspinall 
Ay  res 
Barrett 
Bates 
Battln 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Berry 
Belts 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Blatnik 
Bot^ns 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bray 
Brinkley 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Brovhill,  NO. 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Bvrncs.  Wis. 
Cabell 
Carey 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Ccller 

Chamberlain 
Clark 
Clausen. 
Don  H. 
CI  aw  son,  Del 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Corbett 
Corman 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Culver 
Curtis 
Daddarlo 
Daniels 
Davis.  Ga. 
Davis.  Wis. 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Dent 

Dickinson 
Dole 

Donohue 
Dorn 
Downing 
Dulski 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Edwards.  Ala. 


,  Idaho 
.Wash. 


YEAS— 321 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Everett 
Fallon 
F'ascell 
Pelghan 
Findley 
Pino 
I'^sher 
Flynt 
Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R 
Fountain 
Frelinghuysen 
Prledel 
Fiilton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Galifianakis 
GiUlagher 
Gardner 
Garmatz 
Gathlngs 
Gettys 
Gialmo 
Gonzalez 
Goodell 
Goodllng 
Green.  Greg. 
Grover 
Gubser 
Hagan 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hansel-. 
Hansen 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Harvey 
Hays 
Hubert 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Hicks 
Holi&eld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Hull 
Hunpate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Jarman 
Joelson 
Johnson,  Calif 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones.  Mo. 
Jones.  NC. 
Karsten 
Karth 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 
Kelly 
King,  N.Y. 
Kirwan 
Kleppc 
Kluczynski 
Kornegay 
Kuykendall 
Kyi 
Laird 
Landrum 
Langen 
Latta 


Lennon 

Liip-scomb 

Lloyd 

Long,  Md. 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McCuUoch 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McF.iU 
Macdonald, 

Ma.ss. 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mallliard 
Marsh 
Martin 

Mathlas.  Calif 
Mathlas,  Md. 
Matsunaga 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Meskill 
Michel 
Miller,  Calif. 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mills 
Mlze 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morgan 

Morris.  N.  Mex. 
Morse.  Mass. 
Morton 
Mosher 
Murphy,  111. 
Murphy,  NY. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 

OHara.  111. 
G'Hara.  Mich. 
O'Konskl 
O'Neal.  Ga. 
O'Neill,  Mass. 
Pa.ssman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pelly 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Philbin 
Pickle 
Pirnie 
Poage 
PoB 
Pollock 
Price.  Ill 
Price,  Tex. 
Pryor 
Fuclnskl 
Purcell 
Qu;e 
QuiUen 
Ilailsback 
Randall 
Reid.  111. 
Raid.  NY. 
Reifel 
Relnecke 
Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 
Rhodes,  Pa. 
Riegle 
Rivers 
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Roberta 

Smitta.  lov* 

Waggonnsr 

Roblaon 

Smith.  NT. 

Waldle 

Rodlno 

Smith.  Okla. 

Wampler 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Snyder 

Watklns 

RoKfrs.  Fla. 

Springer 

Watson 

Rooney.  NY. 

Stafford 

Watu 

Rooney.  P*. 

Staggers 

Whalley 

RostenkowsU 

Stanton 

White 

RoUi 

Steed 

Whttener 

Roudebiuta 

StetKer.  Artz. 

Whltten 

Roiinh 

Stephens 

Widnall 

Ruppe 

Stratton 

Wiggins 

St  Onire 

Stubblefleld 

WUllamn,  Pa. 

Sandman 

Sullivan 

WllUs 

Sattrrflpid 

Talcott 

Wilson.  Bob 

Scbadrb«rK 

Taylor 

Wilson. 

Scherle 

Teague.  Calif. 

Charles  H. 

Sohnfpbell 

Teague.  Tex. 

Winn 

Srhwelker 

Tanasr 

Wright 

Sohwengel 

Thqmpaon.  Oa.  Wyatt 

Shrlver 

Thomson.  Wis 

Wylle 

Sikes 

Tuck 

Young 

Slsk 

Udall 

Zablockl 

Skublts 

Ullman 

Zlon 

Slack 

Dtt 

Zwach 

Smith.  Catlf. 

Vander  Jagt 
NATS— 88 

Adams 

Gilbert 

Ottinger 

Addabbo 

Green.  Pa, 

Pike 

Andrew*. 

Orlfflths 

Podell 

N.n»k. 

Gross 

Pool 

Annunzlo 

Gude 

Rarlck 

Aah  brook 

Haley 

Rees 

Baring 

HaU 

Ronan 

Bevill 

Hal  pern 

Rosenthal 

Blester 

Harsha 

RoybaJ 

Bln^ham 

Hathaway 

Rumsfeld 

Brademaa 

Hawkins 

Ryan 

Brown.  Calif. 

Hechler.  W  Va 

.  St  Germain 

Burton.  Ckllf. 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Saylor 

Cahia 

He'.stoskl 

Scheuer 

Clancy 

toward 

Scott 

Cleveland 

Jacobs 

Shipley 

Derwlnikl 

l.istenmeler 

TaXt 

Devlne 

Kupferman 

Tiernan 

Dlngell 

Kyros 

Tunney 

Dow 

Leggett 

Van  Deerlln 

Dowdy 

;x>r.g.  La. 

Vanlk 

Eckhardt 

Lukers 

Vigor!  to 

Edmorddon 

UcDade 

Walker 

Edwards,  Calif. 

JacGregor 

Whalen 

Ellberg 

Aachen 

Wolff 

Far  bate  In 

MInlsh 

Wydler 

Ford. 

Ulr.k 

Wyman 

William  D. 

Vloore 

Yates 

Praser 

»oss 

Gibbons              < 

Dlsen 

NC 

)T  VOnNO— 26 

Anderson. 

31ggs 

King.  Calif. 

Tenn.                E 

:dwards.  La. 

McMillan 

Bolton                  { 

Evtns.  Tenn. 

MlnshaU 

Bow                        [ 

lood 

Nedzl 

Brasco                   ( 

3ray 

Resnick 

Casey                     C 

}nffln 

Selden 

Cohelan               ( 

Surney 

Stetger.  Wis. 

Conyers                I 

lalleck 

Stuckey 

Cunnlngbam     I 

lolland 

Thompson,  N  J 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs  : 

.Mr    King  of  California  with  Mr.  Mlnshall. 

Mr  Selden  with  .Mr.  Bow. 

Mr  Brasco  with  Mr  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr.  Bal- 
leck. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr  Flood  with  Mr  Sielger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  McMillan  with  Mr   Oumey. 

Mr.  Casey  with  Mr.  Nedzl. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Gray. 

Mr    Cohelan  with  Mr.  Stuckey. 

Mrs  Griffiths  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Holland. 

Mr    Resnick    with    Mr.    Conyers. 

Mr.  EILBERG  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to   "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R.  15414) 


to  continue  the  existing  excise  tax  rates 
on  cooimunicatlon  services  and  on  auto- 
mobiles, and  to  apply  more  generally  the 
provisions  relating  to  payments  of  esti- 
mated tax  by  corporations,  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  statement  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  be 
read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Prick 
of  Illinois).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas? 
EEsoLtmoi*  orrmr'  bt  mb.  gros» — p*rvix.xaK 

OF   TH«    HOUSK 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  a 
question  of  privilege  of  the  House  and 
offer  a  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rxs.   1323 

Resolved.  That  Senate  amendments  to  the 
bill.  H.R.  15414.  In  the  opinion  of  the  House, 
contravene  the  first  clause  of  the  seventh 
section  of  the  first  article  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  are  an  in- 
fringement of  the  privileges  of  tbU  House, 
and  that  the  said  bill,  with  amendments,  be 
respectfully  returned  to  the  Senate  with  a 
message  communicating  this  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross]  is 
recognized  for  I  hour. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonmi  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a  call 
of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

I  Roll  No.  198) 

Belcher  Gubeer  Mtn«h«n 

Bolton  Gurney  Nedzl 

Bow  Hanna  Pool 

Casey  Harsha  Resnick 

Cohelan  Hollfleld  Rivers 

Conyers  Holland  Selden 

Corman  Ichord  Smith.  Okla. 

Cunningham  Irwin  Stafford 

Davis.  Wis.  Kee  Steed 

Dellenback  King.  Calif.  Teague,  Tex. 

D'BKS  KleppB  Thompson,  N.J. 

Downing  Kornegay  Tuck 

Bvins.  Tenn.  Leggett  UdaU 

Flood  McMillan  wuiis 

Fuqua  MacGregor 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Price  of  Illinois^  On  this  rollcall  388 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dls[>ensed 
with. 


REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE  CON- 
TROL ACT  OP  1968— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
open  my  remarks  by  re-reading  the  res- 
olution which  I  have  offered  and  which 
Is  pending  before  the  House: 


Resotped.  That  Senate  amendments  to  the 
bill,  H.R.  16414.  In  the  opinion  of  the  House, 
contravene  the  first  clause  of  the  Seventh 
Section  of  the  first  article  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  are  an  in- 
fringement of  the  privileges  of  this  Houep. 
and  that  the  said  bUl,  with  amendments, 
be  respectfully  returned  to  the  Senate  with  u 
message  conununlcating  this  resolution. 

Mr.  %)eaker.  the  legislation  now  be- 
fore us.  H.R.  15414.  represents  one  of 
the  most  direct  attempts  in  the  histor\- 
of  the  Republic  to  cut  away  and  destroy 
one  of  the  most  fundamental  privileges 
and  lights  of  this  House — the  right,  the 
responsibility,  and  the  duty,  under  the 
Constitution,  to  Initiate  revenue  meas- 
ures. 

Section  7  of  article  1  of  the  Constitu- 
tion conferred  this  privilege  on  the 
Members  of  this  body,  and  there  are 
numerous  precedents  upholding  the 
right  of  the  House — and  the  House 
alone — to  originate  revenue  bills. 

For  example,  in  1807  the  House  re- 
fused to  agree  to  Senate  amendment.s 
that  greatly  enlarged  the  scope  of  a  reve- 
nue bin.  The  record  of  the  debate  in  the 
House  on  that  day  shows  that  John  Ran- 
dolph of  Virginia,  assailed  the  Senate 
amendments  because  they  went  far  be- 
yond merely  amending  the  details  of  the 
bill  as  passed  by  the  House. 

Randolph  believed,  and  rightly  so.  that 
under  the  Constitution  the  Senate  had  no 
power  to  amend  a  money  bill  by  vary- 
ing the  objects  of  that  bill, 

I  do  not  claim,  of  course,  that  the 
Senate  has  no  power  whatsoever  to 
amend  a  revenue  bill  of  the  House.  But  I 
do  say  it  cannot,  under  the  guise  of  an 
amendment,  propose  new  revenue  legis- 
lation. 

And  that  is  exactly  what  has  happened 
in  this  instance. 

It  is  not  a  new  device,  to  be  sure,  and. 
here  again,  we  have  much  precedent  for 
sending  this  bill  back  to  the  Senate. 

In  1872,  for  instance,  the  House  had 
passed  a  very  specific  bill  "to  repeal 
existing  duties  on  tea  and  coffee."  It  went 
to  the  Senate  where  it  was  promptly 
seized  up<Hi  and  virtually  replaced  by  ri 
bill  that  contained  a  general  revision,  re- 
duction, and  repeal  of  a  flock  of  laws  im- 
posing both  import  duties  and  internal 
taxes. 

Representative  Henry  L.  Dawes  of 
Massachusetts,  introduced  a  resolution 
which  passed  by  an  overwhelming  vote, 
and  which  declared  the  Senate  action 
"is  in  conflict  with  the  true  Intent  and 
purpose  of  that  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  requires  that  'all  bills  for  rais- 
ing revenue  shall  originate  in  the  House 
of  Representatives'." 

Let  me  quote  the  words  of  a  distin- 
guished Member  of  the  House  who  took 
part     in     this     debate — Representative 
James  A.  Garfield  of  Ohio. 
It  is  clear  to  my  mind — 

Said  Mr.  Garfield— 
that  ^he  Senate's  power  to  amend  is  limited 
to  the  subject  matter  of  the  bill.  That  limit 
is   natural,   Is   definite,   and   can   be   clearly 
shown. 

If  there  had  been  no  precedent  In  the  case, 
I  should  say  that  a  House  bill  relating  solely 
to  revenue  on  salt  could  not  be  amended  by 
adding  to  It  clauses  raising  revenue  on  tex- 
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tile  fabrics,  but  that  all  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  should  relate  to  the  duty  on  salt. 
To  admit  that  the  Senate  can  take  a  House 
bill  consisting  of  two  lines,  relating  speclfl- 
cally  and  solely  to  a  single  article,  and  can 
graft  upon  them  In  the  name  of  an  amend- 
ment a  whole  system  of  tariff  and  Internal 
taxiitlon.  is  to  say  that  they  may  exploit  all 
of  the  meaning  out  of  the  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  we  are  now  considering,  and 

r  may  rob  the  House  of  the  last  vestige  of  its 

I  rights  under  that  clause.  | 

Continuing,  he  said:  ' 

Now  I  will  not  say,  for  I  believe  It  cannot 
be  held,  the  mere  length  of  an  amendment 
slwU  be  any  proof  of  invasion  of  privileges 
of  the  House.  True,  we  sent  to  the  Senate  a 
bill  of  three  or  four  lines,  and  they  have  sent 
back  a  bill  of  twenty  printed  pages. 

1  do  not  deny  their  right  to  send  back  a  bill 
of  a  thousand  pages  as  an  amendment  to 
our  two  lines.  But  I  do  insist  that  their 
thousand  pages  must  be  on  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  our  bill.  I 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  artfulness  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  such  proceedings  as  has  happened 
is  well  known.  And  just  as  well  known  is 
the  traditional  insistence  by  this  House 
on  the  rule  of  germaneness.  I  submit 
that  major  Senate  amendments  to  this 
bill  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  original  purpose  of  H.R.  15414,  which 
was  a  simple  extension  of  certain  excise 
taxes. 

The  amendments  are  about  as  ger- 
mane as  the  Senate  amendment  attached 
to  HJl.  18329,  a  1905  agriculture  appro- 
priation bill.  The  Senate  amendment 
would  have  in  that  bill  reinstated  a 
heavy  tax  on  imported  wheat. 

Memt)ers  of  the  House,  on  February 
16,  1905,  lost  no  time  in  voting  263  to  5 
to  send  that  bill  back  to  the  Senate  with 
the  obser\ation  that  the  amendment  was 
an  infringement  on  the  right  of  the 
House  to  initiate  revenue  bills. 

In  the  Senate  of  that  day  was  Mr. 
John  C.  Spooner  of  Wisconsin,  and  his 
well-foimded  arguments  led  the  Senate 
to  retract  its  wheat  taxing  amendment. 
In  closing  his  argument  here  is  what  he 
said: 

I  think  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  a 
very  respectful  and  dignified  way,  has  called 
our  attention  to  a  real  Invasion  of  its  con- 
stitutional privilege  and  that  the  Senate  is 
proceeding  to  do  in  a  dignified  and  proper 
way  what  It  ought  to  do  in  eliminating  this 
amendment  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  the  case 
before  us  today  is  strikingly  similar  to 
that  of  1905. 

Senator  Spooner  has  not  been  the 
o:ily  Member  of  the  other  body  to  rec- 
oBnize  and  uphold  the  constitutional 
right  of  the  House  in  the  matter  of 
initiating  revenue  bills. 

In  1912  Senator  John  Sloarp  Williams 
of  Mississippi  made  a  lengthy,  exhaus- 
tive study  of  the  rights  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  in  regard  to  initia- 
tion of  revenue  bUls.  His  study  is  re- 
(carded  as  a  classic.  Let  me  quote  from 
his  study: 

If  this  Senate  could  originate  general 
supply  bills,  then  it  could  commit  the  Gov- 
ernment to  a  cotirse  of  expenditure  that 
would  coerce  the  House  not  only  Into 
originating  but  into  passing  tax  bills. 

Along  those  same  lines  are  thfcse  ex- 
excerpts  from  the  report  of  the  House 
conferees  on  a  tax  measure  in  1871 — a 


measure  that  had  been  improperly 
amended  by  the  Senate. 
I  quote  from  that  committee  report: 
But  It  seems  to  your  committee  clear  that 
if  the  Senate  can  repeal  one  tax  they  can 
repeal  another,  and  thus  originate  measures 
affecting  the  entire  system  of  taxation. 

If.  instead  of  repealing  the  Income  tax. 
the  Senate  had  originated  and  passed  a 
measure  repealing  all  laws  imposing  duties 
on  imports,  it  would  at  once  become  neces- 
sary for  the  House  to  originate  another 
measure  imposing  taxes  to  make  up  lor  the 
deficiency  created  by  this  great  loss  of  rev- 
enue. It  seems  to  us  plain  that  this  would 
be  an  interference  with  the  present  system 
of  t.ixation  .  .  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  interesting  that 
those  words  were  written  nearly  100 
years  ago  and  yet  have  the  same  validity 
today  as  they  had  originally. 

Take  that  first  sentence:  "If  the  Sen- 
ate can  repeal  one  tax  they  can  repeal 
another"  and  make  it  read,  as  in  the 
case  before  us  today,  "If  the  Senate  can 
initiate  one  tax  they  can  initiate  an- 
other, and  thus  originate  measures  af- 
fecting the  entire  system  of  taxation." 

Can  anyone  in  this  House  argue  with 
the  truth  of  that  statement? 

The  report  by  the  House  conferees  in 
1871  concluded  in  this  manner: 

It  seems  clear  to  your  committee,  there- 
fore, that  the  only  way  to  preserve,  in  Its 
fullness,  the  power  to  originate  bills  for  rais- 
ing revenue  is  to  insist  upon  the  right  of 
the  House  to  originate  all  bills  relating  di- 
rectly to  the  revenue,  whether  imposing  or 
remitting  taxes  that  the  House  should,  in 
the  first  instance,  be  the  Judge  of  the  man- 
ner, the  measure,  and  the  time,  of  such 
impositions  or  remissions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  at  issue  here 
today  is  not  the  merit  or  demerit  of 
the  Senate  amendments.  Whether  they 
are  wise  or  tmwise,  prudent  or  impru- 
dent, hasty  or  considered,  enforceable  or 
unenforceable.  These  are  questions  that 
can  be  answered  later. 

Now  Mr.  Speaker,  and  Members  of  the 
House,  I  ask  that  you  give  special  atten- 
tion to  the  following  words  on  this  sub- 
ject that  were  uttered  by  one  of  our 
former  colleagues.  He  said: 

The  important  question  is  whether  that 
clause  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  which  declares  that  aU  blUs  for  rais- 
ing revenue  shall  originate  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  be  cherished  as  one  of 
the  privileges  handed  down  to  us  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  .  .  . 

Continuing  he  said  further: 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  cite  other  precedents. 
They  are  numerous,  and  they  are  all  to  the 
same  effect.  Our  predecessors  have  held  in- 
violate the  rlgnt  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  originate  revenue  bills.  It  is 
guaranteed  to  us  by  the  Constitution.  .  .  . 

It  is  the  sacred  right  left  us  by  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  as  representing  the  peo- 
ple, as  coming  from  the  body  of  the  people, 
and  as  being  nearer  to  the  people  than  the 
other  body,  to  originate  these  bills,  and  none 
of  them  can  be  originated  and  none  should 
be  originated,  and  none  will  be  originated  in 
the  other  body  if  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives stand  by  their  right  and  by  their  privi- 
leges as  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  are  my  sentiments, 
but,  as  I  said  before,  they  are  not  my 
words.  They  are  the  words  of  Congress- 
man Sereno  Payne  of  New  York,  who 


was,  when  he  spoke  them  in  1905,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
resolution  I  have  offered  today  is  almost 
identical  to  that  offered  by  the  former 
chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  Mr.  Payne,  who  was  outraged 
by  the  attempt  of  the  other  body  to  in- 
vade the  privileges  and  responsibilities  of 
the  House. 

It  should  also  be  noted  the  House 
adopted  Mr.  Payne's  resolution  by  a  vote 
of  263  to  5.  In  those  days  there  was  the 
determination  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
House  and  the  Members  translated  that 
determination  into  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  the  House  again 
assert  its  constitutional  prerogatives  by 
adopting  my  resolution  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  purposes  of  debate 
only,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Arkansas  LMr. 
Mills  I . 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  yielding  to  me. 
The  gentleman's  motion  is  a  privileged 
motion  expressing  the  sense  of  the  House 
with  respect  to  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  certain  Senate  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Senate  and  agreed  to  in 
conference  contravene  the  provision  of 
article  I,  section  7,  clause  1  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

If  the  Members  of  the  House  will  timi 
to  the  Constitution  to  refresh  their  recol- 
lection of  article  I,  section  7,  clause  1, 
they  will  observe  that  it  reads  as  follows: 
All  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate 
In  the  House  of  Representatives;  but  the  Sen- 
ate may  propose  or  concur  with  amendments 
as  cm  other  bills. 

There  have  been  several  instances 
where  the  question  of  the  constitutional- 
ity involving  this  issue  has  been  argued 
before  the  Supreme  Court  and  where  the 
Court  has  rendered  decisions.  Let  me  go 
back  in  history  for  two  instances — and 
in  these  cases  not  as  far  back  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  went  for  his  precedents 
in  support  of  his  argument. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  how  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  ruled  on  this  matter. 
In  Flint  v.  Stone  Tracy  Co.,  220  U.S.  107, 
143,  in  1911,  the  court  held  that  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  corporate  tax  by  the  Senate 
for  an  inheritance  tax  passed  by  the 
House  was  constitutional. 

I  have  before  me  the  actual  opinion  of 
the  Court  and  I  can  read  if  it  is  desired 
that  I  do  so.  But  I  have  given  you  the 
holding  of  the  Court  in  that  instance. 

In  another  case  also  the  Supreme 
Court  upheld  an  amendment  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  a  tax  bill.  In  this  case  the  Senate 
added  a  section  imposing  an  excise  tax 
upon  the  use  of  foreign-built  pleasure 
yachts.  The  Supreme  Court  in  this  case. 
Rainey  v.  United  States,  232  U.S.  310 
(1914),  decided  that  the  amendment  did 
not  contravene  article  I.  section  7.  clause 
1  of  the  Constitution. 

There  also  have  been  other  instances 
where  the  Court  has  acted  upon  amend- 
ments offered  by  the  Senate  to  a  House- 
passed  bUl. 

If  this  bill  laef  ore  us  had  been  a  meas- 
ure originating  in  the  Senate  and  had 
borne  a  Senate  number,  there  would  ha.ve 
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been  no  question  about  It  having  con- 
travened the  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion we  have  been  talking  about.  This 
would  have  been  true  because  it  would 
have  been  a  bill  involving  revenue  which 
did  not  originate  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, as  the  Constitution  requires. 
It  may  be  recalled  that  on  some  occa- 
sions— I  have  forgotten  the  exact  num- 
ber— I  have  offered  a  similar  resolution 
to  protect  the  integrity  of  the  House  from 
contravention  of  the  House's  preroga- 
tives by  action  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
But  now.  if  we  do  what  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  suggests — and,  of  course,  we 
can  do  that  if  we  want  to.  regardless  of 
whether  our  action  is  borne  out  by  ar- 
ticle I,  section  7.  clause  1  of  the  Constitu- 
tion— we  will  have  perhaps  prevented  the 
adoption  later  on  today  of  a  conference 
report  involving  an  important  tax  meas- 
ure. We  will  have.  I  thinlc.  perhaps  stirred 
up  a  procedural  argument  with  the  other 
body  about  its  authority  to  concixr,  or 
agree  to.  amendments  to  a  House-passed 
bill  involving  revenue. 

I  would  hope  the  House  would  not 
adopt  this  resolution,  because  I  thinlc  it 
is  completely  without  foundation  in  fact, 
as  I  will  develop  later  in  detail  that  the 
bill  represents  a  contravention  by  the 
Senate  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  House. 
I  would  hope  we  could  defeat  it  and 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  what  I 
think  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant issues  that  we  have  had  before  us  in 
a  number  of  years. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  ame  oi  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  has  expired. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the 
gentleman  desire  additional  time? 

Mr.  MILLS.  No.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Ct'RTisl  for  purposes  of  debate 
only. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must 
strike  a  personal  note.  I  was  saddened  to 
hear  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  present  the  position 
that  he  has.  If  we  will  analyze  the  full 
extent  of  his  arguments,  the  constitu- 
tional provision  can  be  gotten  around 
through  the  sheerest  of  technicalities.  All 
we  have  to  do  is  preserve  the  House 
number  on  a  revenue  bill,  and  all  can  be 
taken  out  and  anything  can  be  put  in  by 
the  Senate. 

The  Constitution  was  not  written  that 
lightly.  I  think  it  is  important  for  us. 
if  we  can.  to  project  our  minds  to  1787, 
when  this  power  of  taxation,  of  raising 
revenue,  and  the  origination  of  it  was 
placed  in  that  branch  of  the  Goverrunent 
that  is  closest  to  the  people. 

I  might  say.  related  to  present  times, 
as  to  whether  or  not  those  reasons  are 
not  as  compelling — and  I  would  argue 
they  are — but  even  were  those  reasons 
not  as  compelling  and  there  were  reasons 
why  we  might  want  to  alter  our  basic 
structure  of  government,  the  correct  way 
to  do  it  is  not  through  this  clear  and 
obvious  violation  of  the  principles  in- 
volved. 

Why  do  we  have  the  body  closest  to  the 
people  maintain  the  responsibility  to 
them  of  originating  revenue  measures?  It 
is  because  in  a  society  such  as  ours,  the 


people  must  respond  and  be  in  accord 
with  the  laws  we  pass  and  particularly 
those  that  so  affect  our  welfare.  The 
power  to  tax  is  the  power  to  destroy.  The 
power  to  tax  is  the  basic  power  that 
makes  the  decisions  of  how  much  shall 
be  done  in  the  private  sector  versus  the 
public  sector. 

We  need  cooperation.  We  in  the  Con- 
gress, as  we  write  laws  in  behalf  of  the 
people,  need  their  cooperation  in  order 
to  see  that  they  are  carried  out.  So  it  is 
a  practical  matter,  among  other  reasons, 
why  this  power  was  so  vested. 

If  there  is  any  question  in  anyone's 
mind  about  whether  this  measure  we  are 
considering  originated  in  the  Senate  and 
not  in  the  House.  I  suggest  he  look  on 
pages  2,  3,  and  4.  to  see  the  schedules  of 
how  we  are  going  to  tax  our  people. 
Neither  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
nor  the  House  has  even  looked  into  these 
things.  We  have  not  thought  in  terms  of 
whether  it  is  wise  to  ask  our  people  to 
pay  over  $10  billion  more  in  taxation  to 
the  Federal  Government.  We  have  held 
no  public  hearings — nor  did  the  Sen- 
ate, I  might  add — on  this  grave  move. 

To  my  good  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling],  who  right- 
ly pleaded  with  both  sides  of  the  House 
to  put  the  country's  welfare  first,  let  me 
say  entirely  apart  from  the  grave  issue 
involved  in  our  fiscal  policy  now  pre- 
sented to  us  here,  there  is  one  even  more 
grave — the  structure  of  our  society  and 
whether  or  not,  if  we  are  going  to  change 
it,  we  change  it  in  an  orderly  way  or 
whether  we  change  it  here  today  liecause 
some  think  it  is  expedient  because  we 
have  a  flscal  problem. 

I  would  urge  all  Members  to  think  this 
over  entirely  apart  from  any  precon- 
ceived notions  or  whatever  they  might 
have  had  as  to  how  they  were  going  to 
vote  on  this  measure  coming  from  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  FTJLTON  of  Tennessee.  The  gen- 
tleman in  the  well  has  stated  that  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  did  not  hold  - 
hearings.  I  should  like  to  refer  to  the 
four  volumes  of  hearings  we  did  hold,  and 
which  the  gentleman  attended. 

Mr.  CURns.  I  do  not  yield  further, 
until  I  respond,  and  then  I  will  yield. 
Those  were  not  hearings  on  this  tax 
bill,  and  the  gentleman  knows  it.  They 
were  on  the  general  subject  matter.  We 
hold  hearings  on  a  great  many  things. 
Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  On  all 
four  volumes  it  says  "The  President's 
Surtax  Proposal,  1967." 

Mr.  CURTIS.  All  right.  This  is  a  case 
of  mere  labeling  that  we  have  been  going 
through.  Is  that  label  properly  descrip- 
tive of  what  we  are  going  to  accept  as  a 
tax  measure?  We  carefully  write  out  tax 
measures  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, not  by  labels. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is, 
again,  so  much  of  what  has  happened  in 


recent  months  and  in  recent  years,  of 
getting  a  good  label,  and  stopping  our 
studies  at  this  point.  This  is  where  we  are 
overpromising,  to  the  people  in  the  ghet- 
tos, I  might  say,  by  putting  a  label  on 
saying,  "This  is  what  our  good  inten- 
tions are." 

The  road  to  hell  is  paved  with  good 
intentions. 

It  is  important  we  get  beneath  the 
labels  of  these  measures.  This  bill  before 
us  in  its  embodiment  has  not  been  pre- 
sented to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  again  I  say  it  has  not  been  studied 
in  an  orderly  fashion  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  We  have  studied  the 
subject  matter  of  taxation,  but  not  this 
particular  tax  bill. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  At  the 
opening  of  the  hearings  on  Monday, 
August  14,  1967, 1  would  like  to  read  what 
the  chairman  said  as  to  the  precise  pur- 
pose of  the  public  hearings.  It  is  veiy 
clear  and  unambiguous. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  It  is  veiy 
short. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  will  not  yield  for  this 
purpose,  and  I  will  tell  the  gentleman 
why. 

I  know  the  chairman  says  things.  What 
I  have  said  essentially  is  true.  The  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  did  not  hold  hear- 
ings on  the  legislation  that  is  before  us 
here  from  the  conference  report,  and 
there  is  no  question  about  it. 

Now  I  want  to  get  along,  because  I  am 
anxious  to  talk  a  little  bit — just  a  little 
bit — lest  there  be  some  who,  in  spite  of 
what  I  have  been  trying  to  urge,  are  not 
convinced.  I  urge  that  we  cast  our  vote  on 
this  important  issue  on  the  constitution- 
ality of  this  matter  and  the  integrity  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  but  not  .so 
much  our  integrity  as  our  responsibility 
to  the  people  of  this  coimtry  to  be  the 
originators  of  tax  measures. 

There  may  be  some  who  think  and 
have  thought  otherwise,  because  there 
has  been  a  lot  of  lobbying  going  on  be- 
hind  closed  doors,  I  might  say,  saying 
that  the  fiscal  security  of  this  country  de- 
pends on  what  yoiu-  vote  is  here  today. 
And  I  challenged  the  majority  leader 
when  he  said  something  the  other  day, 
and  I  was  glad  he  withdrew  his  remarks, 
that  a  vote  the  other  way  was  irrespon- 
sible. 

I  am  here  to  debate  anybody  at  any 
time,  here  and  now  and  afterward,  about 
the  responsibility  of  a  vote  either  way  on 
this  particular  fiscal  issue.  I  was  one  2 
years  ago  who  said  he  thought  we  had 
to  have,  even  after  expenditure  cuts, 
some  tax  increase.  But  I  felt  it  was  es- 
sential that  it  be  in  conjimction  with 
expenditure  reform.  There  is  no  value 
in  hitting  at  the  inflationary  forces  by 
simply  passing  the  power  to  spend  from 
the  private  sector,  of  $10  billion,  over 
to  the  governmental  sector,  if  the  Gov- 
ernment just  goes  on  and  spends  it.  This 
is  the  significance  of  a  tax  increase  be- 
ing tied  to  expenditure  cuts. 

I  said  when  we  started  our  conference, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  would  vote  for  the 
tax  increase—I  said  it  before  then— if 
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y,t  oo\iA  spell  out  where  we  were  going 
to  cut  by  Itoe  Items.  ..  ^    ,. 

It  was  not  just  to  spdl  It  out  by  line 
items,  because  otherwise  we  are  gl^ 
uo  an  even  more  important  prerogative 
of  the  House,  perhaps,  or  a  responslbiuty 
to  the  people  to  be  sure  as  to  where  we 
cut  back  on  expenditures.  Without  this  it 
gives  the  President  the  item  veto.  It  is 
very  clew  that  if  we  do  not  tie  these  ex- 
penditure cuts  down,  this  is  just  what 
occurs — the  item  veto. 

However,  I  am  even  more  concerned 
about  whether  this  is  really  an  Expendi- 
ture Control  Act,  as  it  is  presented.  There 
is  nothing  in  here  that  I  can  see  that 
would  prevent  the  President  from  con- 
tinuing to  spend  at  these  levels.  Already 
the  expenditure  level  of  the  1969  budget 
has  been  increased  during  these  months 
to  $189  billion  from  $186  billion.  So  let 
us  not  talk  lightly  about  who  is  playing 
poUtlcs  here.  The  administration  to  this 
very  day  has  not,  with  the  help  of  the 
congressional    leaders    or    anyone    else, 
spelled  out  what  is  going  to  be  cut  or 
where  we  are  going  to  cut  expenditures 
to  fiscal  1969.  ,  ,    , 

Fiscal  1969  begins  in  14  days  on  July  1. 
Does  anyone  here  beUeve  that  you  can 
actually  be  cutting  in  tbe  first  month  of 
1969;  namely,  the  month  of  July,  the 
level  <rf  expenditiures  without  word  leak- 
ing out  as  to  where  these  cuts  are?  Does 
anyone  know  where  cuts  have  been  made? 
I  question  whether  there  are  any  cuts 
at  all  So,  many  of  you  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  who  are  afraid  that  the  cuts  will 
be  in  certain  areas  in  this  sense  might 
relax,  because  I  have  not  seen  any  evi- 
dence of  any  cutting.  Only  an  increase 
of  $3  billion  in  expenditure  estunates 
from  $186  to  $189  billion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Price  <rf  Illinois) .  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man has  again  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  see  no  evidence  as  to 
where  this  cutting  is  coming  about  with 
6  months  of  fiscal  1969  under  a  new  ad- 
ministration. The  fiscal  responsible  posi- 
tion is  for  the  President— and  I  will  sup- 
port his  tax  increase  bill  if  he  will  spell 
out  right  now  where  we  are  going  to  cut. 
It  makes  an  economic  difference  where 
we  cut.  So  in  conclusion  let  me  say  that 
the  issue  as  far  as  our  fiscal  poUcy  is 
concerned  will  not  be  decided  here  today. 
It  does  not  make  much  difference  to  the 
people  in  Western  Europe.  They  have  al- 
ready  discounted  this  administration's 
changing  its  fiscal  poUcy.  They  are  look- 
ing to  November  to  see  whether  this 
country  is  going  to  change  its  fiscal  pol- 
icy at  the  election.  The  issue  before  us 
now  is  even  more  serious  than  that  to 
come  in  November.  It  involves  the  con- 
stitutional form  of  government  that  has 
brought   this   coimtry    to   the   highest 
standard  of  Uving  of  any  in  the  world 
today. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
pentleman  if  in  discussing  this  power  in 
the  Constitution  which  is  given  exclu- 
sively to  the  House  of  RepresentaUves, 


Is  it  not  true  that  this  stems  largely  from 
the  fact  that  actually  the  House  was  the 
only  direcUy  elected  body  under  the^n- 
stitution  under  ttoe  original  constitu- 
tionai  provisions? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  right.      ^  ^  ^.     . 
Mr.  TAFT.  I  am  not  sure  that  that 
point  has  been  made . 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  bringing  that  out. 

Mr  TAFT.  The  Senators  were  then 
elected  from  the  States  to  represent  them 
by  the  State  legislatures  and  not  by  the 
people  I  think  this  makes  very  clear  the 
reason  for  and  the  nature  of  this  limita- 
tion. ,, 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes.  Let  me  say  another 
thing,  because  this  is  in  the  same  con- 
text That  is  why  the  Congress  is  given 
the  power  to  declare  war,  because  you 
have  to  have  your  people  standing  be- 
hind their  Government.  We  cannot  any 
longer  ignore  the  basic  constitutional 
structure  in  our  society  if  we  are  going 
to  move  forward  to  solve  the  problems 
that  face  us. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  for 
the  purpose  of  debate  only  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  HaysI. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  not  too 
often.  I  would  say.  although  I  do  some- 
times, agree  with  the  gentieman  from 
Iowa,  and  this  happens  to  be  one  of 
those  times.  I  intend  to  vote  for  his  reso- 
lution. I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would 
vote  for  a  tax  increase  reluctantly,  but 
I  happen  to  agree  that  this  House  should 
originate  it,  and  the  least  they  should 
do  is  to  have  some  hearings  on  it.  be- 
cause the  Members  do  not  get  any  other 
chance  under  the  procedures  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  They  bring  in  a 
closed  rule  every  time,  and  you  take  it 
or  leave  it.  The  only  chance  we  have  is 
to  have  some  pubUc  hearings  and  make 
some  expressions  of  opinion.  What  we 
need  instead  of  a  tax  increase,  really,  is 
some  tax  reform.  I  understand  there  is 
going   to  be   some   prearranged   dialog 
today  in  which  the  chairman  is  going 
to  promise  to  have  some  hearings  on  tax 
refOTm.  Of  course.  I  am  sure  that  is 
about  as  far  as  it  will  go.  I  have  great 
admiration  for  the  chairman.  I  like  him 
as  an  individual.  I  respect  him  as  a 
legislator.  And.  he  does  have  a  powerful 
job  and  handles  it  weU.  But  I  have  an- 
other reason  for  voting  for  this  resolu- 
tion. I  am  satisfied  to  let  him  and  his 
committee  handle  tax  legislation.  But  I 
am  not  satisfied  to  let  him  and  his  com- 
mittee  usurp   the   prerogatives  of   the 
Committee    on    Appropriations.    That 
statement  may  not  appeal  too  much  to 
my  friends  on  my  left,  but  they  already 
can  support  the  gentieman  from  Iowa 
[Mr   Gross]  for  other  reasons  which  I 
have  set  forth.  But  some  of  you  on  the 
right  ought  to  carefully  consider  whether 
you  want  this  prestigious  committee  to 
handle  not  only  taxes,  appointments  to 
committees,  all  of  these  matters  such  as 
tax  matters,  matters  of  appropriations, 
and  so  forth.  M  so,  we  might  give  them 
the  rest  of  it  if  you  want  to  go  that  far. 
But   we  have  an  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. We  ought  to  have  it.  and  if  they 
make  appropriations  we  ought  to  stand 
by  them;  if  they  want  to  cut,  we  ought 
to  cut  them. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentie- 
woman  from  Michigan  [Mrs.  GRiFFrrHS] 
for  the  purpose  of  debate  only. 

Mrs.  QRIFPITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cer- 
tainly support  the  motion  of  the  gen- 
tieman from  Iowa.  I  agree  that  this  leg- 
islation should  originate  in  the  House. 
Not  only  did  this  legislation  not  originate 
in  the  House  but  part  of  it  did  not  even 
originate  in  the  Senate.  This  legislation 
originated  in  the  conference  committee. 
This   legislation    not    only    usurps    the 
powers  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations,   this    legislation    usurps    the 
powers  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  CivU  Service.  This  legislation  limits 
the  number  of  employees  ttiat  can  be 
employed  by  the  Federal  Govenunent, 
right  at  a  time  when  we  are  votmg  on 
legislation  to  register  guns,  and  when 
you  are  doing  otiier  things  Uiat  require 
civil  service  employees.  ..v.  *  » 

Mr  Speaker,  I  sincerely  hope  that  for 
once  in  our  Uves  we  stand  up  for  our- 
selves and  that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
wins  this  vote  overwhelmingly. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentieman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  GERALD  R.  FoRDl  for  the  purpose 
of  debate  only.  ^     ^      , 

Mr   GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  do  not  think  anyone  in  this  bo<^  is 
more  dedicated  to  the  prerogatives  of  the 
House  of  Representotives  than  myself,  i 
have  on  more  than  one  occasion  stood  up 
for  the  rights  of  the  House  in  its  various 
differences  with  the  otiier  body  where 
certain  prerogatives   of   the   House   of 
Representatives  were  involved.  I  can  re- 
caU  one  instance  a  few  years  ago  when 
the  issue  arose  as  to  wheUier  or  not  the 
other  body  under  the  Constitution  had 
the  prerogative  to  initiate  appropriation 
bUls.    After   a    long,    long    controversy 
which  many  of  us  may  remember.  Uie 
House   of  Representatives  prevailed.   I 
was  one  of  the  either  five  or  seven  ap- 
pointed to  mediate  tiiat  contiroversy,  and 
by  being  firm  we  did  prevaiL 

But  let  me  say  that  on  tiiis  occasion 
when  you  balance  the  dire  situation  that 
we  face  as  a  country  if  this  conference 
report  is  not  approved,  and  the  feeling 
on  the  part  of  many  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  that  now  is  tiie  time  to  stand  up. 
insist  upon  and  support  the  constitu- 
tional prerogatives  of  the  House  which  I 
basically  agree  witii,  I  finnly  beUeve  the 
scales  tip  and  tip  sharply  in  favor  of  the 
conference  report. 

I  do  not  believe  that  those  of  us  who 
feel  as  we  do  about  the  prerogatives  of 
the  House  are  compromising  our  basic 
constitutional  views  at  all,  and  I  cerUm- 
ly  believe  that  the  ill  effects  to  our  econ- 
omy that  might-and  I  beUeve  will-- 
transpire  if  this  conference  report  is  not 
approved,  far  outweigh  the  issue  pre- 
sented in  the  resolution  by  the  gentieman 
from  Iowa.  ^        , 

Mr  speaker.  I  hope  and  trust  under 
the  circumstances  we  will  continue  to 
maintain  our  integrity  as  to  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  House,  but  that  we  will  also 
look  at  the  broader  picture.  I  hope  we  are 
as  concerned  as  I  beUeve  a  great  many 
Americans  are  about  what  happer^  to  the 
economy  of  our  country  and  the  free 
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world  In  the  next  24.  48.  or  72  hours. 
None  of  us  wanta  America  to  fall  Into 
economic  or  fiscal  chaos.  A  vote  against 
the  conference  report  or  a  vote  to  road- 
block its  immediate  consideration  would 
be  most  unfortunate. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  men  who  drafted  the 
Constitution  about  180  years  ago  never 
intended  that  this  body  should  be  so  in- 
flexible in  the  meeting  of  a  practical 
problem  that  they  would  put  the  prestige 
of  this  body  at  such  a  level  that  its  Mem- 
bers at  any  time  in  our  Nation's  history 
would  be  prevented  from  meeting  a  prac- 
tical  problem   head   on. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the 
disapproval  of  the  resolution  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Gross! 
juid  the  approval  of  the  conference  re- 
port. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  for 
the  purpose  of  debate  only  2  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [  Mr.  Vanix  I . 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  proposes  is  a  recog- 
nition of  orderly  legislative  process. 

As  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, as  a  member  of  its  tax-writing 
committee,  I  deplore  the  bypassing  of 
regular  and  constitutional  procedures. 
The  shortcut  procedures  to  the  confer- 
ence on  the  tax  bill  are  deservedly  short 
circuited  by  the  resolution  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  grave  sense  of 
urgency  which  some  Members  of  tliis 
House  attach  to  this  legislation  does  not 
change  our  obligation  to  do  what  must 
be  done  in  a  proper  way.  We  are  here 
with  this  problem,  and  we  should  stay 
with  it. 

We  delayed  action  on  this  bill  time  and 
time  again  to  accommodate  every  impor- 
tant primary  election.  We  can  delay  it 
today,  long  enough  to  do  what  must  be 
done  in  a  proper  legislative  way.  We  can 
reconsider  this  matter,  and  we  can  have 
a  new  bill  back  here  by  Monday  or  Tues- 
day through  the  regular  processes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  something  else 
profoundly  wrong  with  the  conference 
report.  First  of  all,  under  our  procedures, 
the  House  by  approving  closed-rule  pro- 
cedures on  tax  bills,  assigns,  in  effect,  all 
of  the  discretion  for  draftsmanship  to  the 
25  members  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

When  the  draftsmanship  of  the  broad 
features  of  this  type  of  proposal  is  fur- 
ther assigned  to  five  conferees  of  the 
House  and  five  conferees  of  the  Senate, 
the  other  525  Members  of  the  Congress 
have  given  up  their  most  fundamental 
right  to  legislate. 

Does  the  present  urgency  necessitate 
this  abdication  of  responsibility  by  525 
Members  of  the  Congress,  and  the  result- 
ing concentration  of  decision  in  the 
hands  of  10  men? 

Furthermore,  the  conference  report 
includes  legislative  provisions  which  were 
not  included  or  acted  upon  by  either 
Chamber — I  refer  to  the  new  conference- 
created  tax  loopholes  on  tax-free  in- 
dustrial development  bonds. 
If  a  conference  committee  can  assume 


the  powers  exercised  in  the  development 
of  this  conference  report,  there  are  no 
limits. 

The  resolution  should  be  adopted. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  In  light  of  what  has  been 
said  here,  there  is  no  reason  why  a  bill 
like  this  could  not  be  introduced  right 
away. 

Let  me  point  out,  one  of  the  measures 
in  this  bill  which  originated  in  the  Sen- 
ate: namely,  to  permit  our  two  party  con- 
ventions to  have  advertising  revenues 
from  their  programs  that  was  not  taxed, 
was  yanked  out  of  this  bill  introduced  as 
a  separate  bill  in  the  House  and  passed 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  the  other  day.  The  President  has 
already  signed  it  into  law. 

Now  look  how  we  can  accommodate  the 
two  political  parties  when  we  want  to 
and  yet  it  is  said  Congress  cannot  accom- 
modate this  Nation. 

Mr,  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Byrnes)  for  the  purposes  of 
debate  only. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  many  respects  the  bringing  of  this 
resolution  before  us  and  the  discussion 
and  debate,  is  ver>-  salutary,  because  in 
my  judgment  there  is  no  question  but 
that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  on 
many  occasions,  and  I  think  even  in  this 
bill  that  is  before  us,  if  it  has  not  gone 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  Constitution,  it 
has  gone  beyond  the  spirit  of  section  7  of 
article  1  of  the  Constitution. 

I  hope  that  this  discussion  today  will 
at  least  serve  notice  on  the  Senate — 
because  that  notice  has  to  be  served.  The 
Senate  must  stop  making  shopping  bas- 
kets out  of  revenue  bills  coming  from 
this  body. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  who  has  constantly  been 
raising  this  point— at  least  with  the 
Senate  conferees,  and  also  on  the  floor 
of  the  House — and  has  brought  to  the 
attention  of  Members  of  the  other  body 
the  fact  that  we  were  aggrieved  by  the 
actions  that  they  were  taking. 

I  would  hope  that  this  discussion  here 
would  serve  notice  on  them  that  they 
must  exercise  more  restraint  in  adding 
amendments  to  revenue  bills. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope  that 
we  would  not  use  this  particular  occa- 
sion to  raise  this  issue  and  throw  into 
complete  confusion  the  question  of 
whether  we  are  going  to  face  up  to  the 
very  serious  fiscal  problem  confronting 
the  Nation. 

Let  us  recognize  this  fact.  The  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  must  recognize  the 
blood,  sweat,  and  tears  that  have  gone 
into  trying  to  develop  a  tax-expenditure 
reduction  package  to  present  to  the 
House  and  to  the  Senate  and  to  the 
President  that  could  become  law.  It  has 
taken  months  and  months  and  months. 
Now  anybody  who  suggests  that  we 
can,  If  this  resolution  is  adopted  now, 


just  start  all  over  again  and  have  a  bill 

ready  to  present  to  the  President  in  a 

short  time  is  just  dreaming. 

This  conference  report  contains  not 
just  one  or  two  little  items.  This  is  a 
package.  It  was  very  difficult  to  work  it 
out.  All  one  has  to  do.  I  think.  Is  to  visit 
with  anybody  who  had  any  part  in  itr— 
whether  it  is  from  the  administrations 
standpoint — or  down  through  the  lead- 
ership in  the  Congress  to  get  some  idea 
of  the  blood  and  sweat  involved  in 
reaching  this  compromise. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  not  that  we 
in  this  House  do  not  have  a  grievance 
or  that  notice  should  not  be  served  on 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  But 
I  do  suggest  that  this  is  not  the  most 
appropriate  time  or  the  most  appropriate 
bill — when  you  recognize  the  terrific 
problems  that  would  be  involved  If  we 
have  to  begin  from  scratch  and  start 
over  again  at  this  late  date — to  raise  the 
issue. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  what  we 
are  facing  now  Is  not  just  a  simple  mat- 
ter of  tax  levels  or  expenditure  levels. 
We  face  a  crucial  issue  so  far  as  the 
basic  fiscal  policy  of  this  Nation  is  con- 
cerned. This  conference  report  repre- 
sents a  program  of  action  looking  to- 
ward a  solution  of  this  problem.  We  are 
now  ready*  to  face  up  to  that  decision. 
To  divert  our  attention  and  get  into  a 
wrangle  with  the  Senate  and  get  into 
the  complications  of  new  legislation.  I 
think  that  would  be  a  most  serious  mis- 
take. I  trust  that  this  resolution  will  be 
tabled. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  mv- 
self  1  minute  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  a  question. 

The  gentleman  says  that  this  is  not 
the  appropriate  time. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman,  if  there  is 
ever  an  inappropriate  time  to  defend  the 
prerogatives,  the  rights  and  respon.si- 
bilitles  of  the  House  of  Representatives? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  think  we 
can  defend  the  prerogatives  of  this 
House — and  I  think  that  it  is  salutary 
that  this  discussion  is  taking  place,  in 
an  effort  to  defend  this  House. 

But,  No.  1, 1  think  we  have  to  recognize 
a  certain  comity  between  the  House  and 
Senate,  if  the  Congress  is  to  function  as  a 
unit  that  can  effectively  act  in  the  public 
interest. 

If  we  start  at  this  point  a  wrangle  be- 
tween the  House  and  the  Senate  over 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Senate  and 
House — I  ask  you  to  remember  what  we 
have  seen  during  minor  wrangles.  We  are 
simply  asking  for  trouble  and  a  Congress 
that  will  be  unable  to  work  its  will  and 
serve  the  needs  of  the  Nation.  I  think 
the  needs  of  the  Nation  come  first. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  This  is  also  a  wrangle  in 
the  House.  It  is  not  only  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  The  House  has 
had  no  chance  to  consider  this  bill. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 
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Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

^'"iSi^  hS^YS.  Mr.  speaker.  I  would 
merely  like  to  make  an  observation,  if  I 
n  ay  on  the  statement  of  the  minority 
Sder  in  which  he  said  that  he  was  wor- 
ried about  what  might  happen  in  24  48. 
or  72  hours.  I  do  not  beUeve  everything 
T  read  in  the  Washington  Post.  Some 
davs  I  do  not  believe  anything  if  I  have 
Seen  here  and  have  seen  it  happen 

But  they   have   kept   writing   stories 
over  and  over  and  over  about  the  ix)ker- 
n  aylng  proclivities  of  the  chairman  in 
Emitter,  that  he  was  Placing  a  game 
of  poker,   that  he  was  outwitting   the 
oth^side.  that  he  was  holding  fast,  that 
he  waS  storing  them  down,  that  he  was 
going   to   wait   until   he   got   what   he 
wanted,  and  this  did  not  go  on  for  24,  48 
or  72  hours:  this  went  on  for  weeks,  for 
°  or  3  months.  So  I  think  there  is  a  week 
or  two  to  spare  here  that  we  could  get  a 
bill  and  get  it  passed . 

As  I  said.  I  would  vote  for  it  if  it  comes 
out  in  the  proper  way.  I  do  "Ot  thi^^^^^"^- 
thing  is  going  to  happen  in  the  next  48 
or  72  hours. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  for 
purposes  of  debate  only  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  stand 
before  this  House  as  one  who  has  de- 
cided to  vote  for  the  measure  under  con- 
cideration,  namely,  the  package  of  tax 
surcharge  and  a  spending  cut. 

But  I  am  disturbed  about  the  consti- 
tutional question,  and  I  am  disturbed  to 
hea?  people  suggest  that  we  brush  aside 
the  constitution  because  this  is  a  mo- 
ment of  crisis. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  is  a  cen- 
tuiT  of  crisis.  This  is  certainly  a  decade 
of  crisis.  If  we  want  to  brush  aside  the 
Constitution  because  there  is  an  outcry 
against  communism,  we  can  do  it.  ll  we 
want  to  brush  aside  the  Constitution  be- 
cause there  is  concern  about  crime  m  the 
streets,  we  can  do  it.  Similarly  we  can 
disregard  the  Constitution  in  the  face  of 
fiscal  crisis.  But  if  «;e  ever  adopt  the 
theory  that  in  times  of  crisis  the  Consti- 
StS?  can  be  disregarded   I  say  to  you 
in  the  20th  century,  which  ^  a  century 
of  crisis,  we  v.iU  have  no  Constitution 
and  we  will  be  in  trouble.  .,.,., 

Mr    GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield   i 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  WhittenJ  for  pui-poses  of  de- 
bate only.  , 
Mr    WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
make  the  point  that  I  would  like  to  have 
made  earUer  that  the  Constitution  m 
providing  that  revenue  measures  should 
originate  in  the  House  means  that  they 
shall  originate  with  the  people.  There  is 
that  distinction,  because  this  is  the  one 
body  where  we  have  to  come  from  the 

"^A?  I  make  that  statement  In  relation 
to  the  blU  before  us  today,  to  rftam  the 
rights  of  people  far  outweighs  the  other 
dangers  that  I  have  heard  expounded 
here  today.  .   .. 

I  do  not  have  time  to  say  how  much  I 
think  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
and  other  members.  It  is  plenty.  But  I 


would  say  we  proved  last  year  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  the  Con- 
gress can  act.  I  offered  the  measure 
which  cut  appropriations  by  some  $7 
bUlion.  It  passed  this  House  by  a  vote  of 
239  to  164  on  October  18.  I  also  sup- 
ported the  measure  that  later  passed.  It 
went  to  the  other  body,  and  they  sat 

°"we  finally  agreed  on  a  measure  pro- 
viding that  we  could  cut  across  the 
board,  unfortunately  $2.4  billion  of  our 
cut  went  later  Into  Increased  salary.  But 
that  was  the  fault  of  Congress,  or  at 
least  a  majority  of  the  Congress. 

I   repeat  again.   I   am   not   speaking 
without  having  studied  the  question.  We 
have  had  Mr.  Martin  before  our  com- 
mittee. We  have  had  the  Comptroller 
the  Budget  Director:  we  have  had  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  so  lar 
they  have  not  given  us  one  answer  as 
to  where  they  propose  to  apply  any  cuts. 
I  say  again  the  writers  of  the  con- 
stitution retained  this  matter  of  revenue 
in  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  I  know 
that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  does  not 
want  this  responsibility.  I  feel  certain 
the  President  does  not  want  it. 

But  if  we  turn  over  to  the  executive 
department  the  revenue  matters  of  this 
country-as  this  would  do-we  are  gomg 
contrary  to  good  judgment  and  we  are 
going  contrary  to  those  who  wrote  the 
Constitution.  . 

Mr  Speaker,  like  many  others.  I  have 
not  been  responsible  for  many  of  the 
thin-^s  which  have  broueht  about  our 
present  serious  financial  situation.  I  have 
voted  against  many   of   the  programs, 
many  of  the  appropriations  leading  to  ex- 
penditures and  have  voted  against  the 
recommendations  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  on  numerous  occasions  both 
with  regard  to  tax  reductions,  the  sale  of 
participation  certificates  where  we  mort- 
gage our  mortgages  to  have  more  money 
^  spend,  and  where  we  have  Placed  cop- 
per in  our  silver  so  as  to  have  even  more 
money  to  spend,  which  has  helped  gen- 
erate  Inflation. 

Notwithstanding  this  fact  of  my  per- 
sonal voting  record,  again  I  lecoemze 
that  we  face  a  serious  situation— a  situa- 
tion that  I  feel  our  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  should  face  up  to  so  far  as 
taxes  are  concerned  and  that  our  Appro- 
priations  Committee,   of   which    I    am 
fh  rd-ranklng  member  out  of  51.  should 
face  up  to  so  far  as  appropriations  are 
concerned.  I  would  mention  here  that 
in  the  bill  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture    which  was 
handled  by  the  subcommittee  of  which 
?Si  chairman,  which  has  already  passed 
we  reduced  and  the  House  approved  cuts 
of  obUgational  authority  hy  /l*  bmion 
and  expenditures  by  some  $414  niilUon 
As  to  the  statement  that  you  have  to 
have  a  commitment.  In  a  package,  to  get 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  cut  expendi- 
tures I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  bn  last  October  18.  as  showTi  m  the 
Congressional  Record,  volume  113  Part 
22  pages  29315  through  29318,  the  House 
of  Representatives  adopted  a  motion  of 
wliich  I  was  the  author,  reducmg  ex- 


pendltures— with  certain  essential  ex- 
ceptions-back to  the  preceding  years 
level  This  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  238 
in  favor  of  the  motion  with  only  164 
aealnst  it  It  was  estimated  that  this 
motion  would  save  from  $6  to  $7  billion 
below  that  which  otherwise  would  have 
been  available. 

It  is  true.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  other 
body   refused  to  pass  this  measure  and 
after    repeated    conferences    with    the 
Xr  body,  we  finally  had  to  settle  for 
a    compromise    Provision    which     wa^ 
adopted  by  the  House  on  December  11. 
mT-as  shown  in   the  Congressional 
RECORD,  volume  113.  part  26,  pages  35795- 
35796-:by   a   vote   of    247    for   and    149 
agaiSt-Publlc  Law  9218.  The  effect  of 
this  proposal  was  to  require  a  reduction 
m  civilian  department  and  agency  per- 
sonnel by  2  percent,  plus  an  amount  of 
money  equal  to  10  percent  of  the  budget 
request  for  all  other  controllable  items, 
and  with  the  exception   of  the  war  m 
Vietnam,  Defense  Department,  interest 
on  the  debt,  and  certain    corporations 
and  other  activities,  the  toUl  estimated 
further  reduction  was  $3  biUion-x^vhich, 
added  to  the  $6  billion  which  the  Com- 
^?tee  on  Appropriations  had  a  ready 
sponsored,  meant  a  reduction  of  $9  bi 
lion  from  the  budget  la^t    year  This 
was  enacted  into  law— Pubhc  Law  9218. 
It  is  true  that  due  to  the  fact  that  a 
majority  of  the  Congress  voted  salary 
raises  a  major  part  of  it  has  been  taken 
up  since  that  time-S2.4    bUllon;    and 
mav  I  point  out  that  any  action  the  Con- 
fess takes  today  would  be  subject  to 
future  actions  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  explained  to  n^y /ood 
friend   Wilbur  Mills,  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  we  are  fac- 
ing a  serious  situation.  The  writers  of 
our   Constitution    anticipated    that    we 
would  face  such  serious  situations,  but 
they  tried  to  provide  safeguards:    and 
under  the  stress  of  the  moment,  we  must 
not  vield  and  remove  the  control  of  the 
purse  strings  from  the  people  s  branch  of 
the  Government-the  House  of  Repie- 
sentatives.  This  Is  not  necessary  and  it 
is  my  belief  that  we  will  inie  the  day 
That  we  took  such  step.  Rfmembej  that 
of  the  Members  of  the  other  body,  only 
one-third  come  up  any  particular  elec- 
tion, which  leaves  two-thii;ds  to  sit  out 
the  people's  branch,  or  the  Hoase  of 
Representatives. 

Mr  Speaker,  if  the  lesolution  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  is  adopted  we  will 
be  following  the  constitutional  proces- 
ses;  we  will  be,  in  my  opinion,  saving  the 
Government. 

Following  that  action  the  gehtleman 
from  Arkansas  LMr.  Mn-Lsl.  chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  can 
immediately  call  his  committee  together 
to  take  appropriate  action  so  far  as  tax 
needs  are  concerned. 

Immediately,  too.  the  chairman  of  oui 
committee  on  Appropriations  Horu 
GEORGE  MAHON,  could  caU  together  thc 
Committee  on  Appropriations  to  take 
such  further  actions  as  the  circumstances 
may  require,  and  a  resolution  somewhat 
SnUlar  to  that  which  I  hereby  present 
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oould  be  act«d  upon  Immediately — and 

I  am  sure  would  be  acted  upon  favorably. 

RcaoLimoir 

Wherew  the  kuthorlty  and  responsibility 
for  Initiating  appropriation  bills  wbleb 
make  funds  available  for  expenditure  by  the 
Federal  Government  reets  with  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives: and 

Whereas  the  authority  and  responsibility 
for  recommending  to  Congress  the  amount 
of  funds  available  for  expenditure  rests  with 
the  respective  Committees  on  Appropriations 
of  the  House  and  Senate:  and 

Whereas  the  present  fiscal  situation  Is 
sufficiently  serious  to  Justify  and  virtually  re- 
quire that  expenditures  be  reduced  below 
the  1968  level,  excluding  trust  funds,  mili- 
tary costs  In  Vietnam,  Interest  on  the  public 
debt,  veterans'  benefits  and  Indemnities,  and 
farm  price  supports:  and 

Whereas  to  surrender  such  right  by  the 
legislative,  or  people's  branch,  to  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  as  proposed  In  the  so-called 
package  deal  of  tax  and  spending  legislation 
now  before  Congress  would  be  to  further 
centei?  control  and  line-Item  veto  In  the 
executive  branch.  In  violation  of  the  Consti- 
tution: and 

Whereas  for  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions to  vacate  Its  responsibilities  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  with  Its 
customary  procedvu-e  of  considering  legis- 
lation under  closed  rules,  under  which 
amendments  except  when  sponsored  by  the 
committee  are  not  even  In  order,  would  be 
to  abdicate  Its  responsibility  and  surrender 
Ita  right  and  duty  to  propose  and  limit  ap- 
propriations even  when  necessary:  There- 
fore, 

The  Committee  on  Appropriationa  of  the 
House  of  Repreaentativei  hereby  resolves. 
That  to  the  extent  that  the  sum  total  of 
all  funds  appropriated  or  authorized  for 
expenditure  In  fiscal  year  1989  in  the  reg- 
ular appropriations  bills  falls  to  limit  ex- 
penditures to  at  least  $6  billion  below  budg- 
et expenditures  for  fiscal  year  1969,  the 
committee  resolves  to  meet  and  take  such 
additional  action  and  make  such  additional 
recommencatlons  to  the  Congress  as  will 
reqiilre  fxirther  reductions  In  appropriations 
as  may  be  required  to  meet  the  overall  ob- 
jective of  this  paragraph. 

The  reason  I  know  it  could  be  done 
Is  that  we  took  such  action  last  year, 
and  It  was  approved  by  the  House  on 
my  motion  as  I  pointed  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  Mills  package  Is 
adopted,  just  as  sure  as  we  stand  here, 
more  than  half  of  the  reductions  will 
have  to  be  made  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  This  is  an  authority  that  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  not  sought 
and  I  am  sure  does  not  want.  It  is  a 
responsibility  and  authority  that  I  am 
sure  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  not  sought  and  does  not  want.  It  is 
being  forced  upon  them  and  in  the  proc- 
ess I  think  W3  are  taking  one  more  step 
toward  the  destruction  of  constitutional 
government. 

I  have  mentioned  much  of  the  back- 
ground of  this  resolution.  May  I  add  to 
what  I  have  said  the  fact  that  I  have 
met  with  Mr.  Martin,  head  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board;  fa*>cretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Mr.  Fowler;  and  the  Director 
of  the  Budget.  Mr.  Zwick,  together  with 
Mr.  Zwick's  predecessor,  on  numerous  oc- 
casions as  is  shown  in  the  printed  hear- 
ings which  our  Appropriations  Commit- 


tee held  early  in  this  year  and  designated 
as  hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 90th  Congress,  second  session, 
ntmibered  93  to  801.  You  will  see  that 
under  strong  questioning  which  I  made 
to  each  of  these  gentlemen  we  got  no 
Indication  and  no  recommendations  as 
to  where  the  reductl6ns  on  budget  rec- 
ommendations should  be  made.  Certainly 
this  is  no  way  for  this  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  legislate. 

I  hope  the  resolution  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  will  be  adopted  and  that  this 
will  not  go  down  as  a  red-letter  day  in 
the  history  of  this  country  where  one 
more  step  was  taken  toward  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  people  as  they 
were  set  out  in  the  original  Constitution. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  HallI. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
properly  said  this  is  a  salutary  debate.  I 
think  it  is  a  fine  hour  for  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  speak  as  a  member  for 
the  past  3  years  of  the  Joint  Commission 
for  the  Reorganization  of  the  Congress 
and  its  related  agencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  question  of 
privilege.  Speaker  Reed  said  years  ago: 

The  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Members 
of  the  House,  in  the  discharge  of  their  func- 
tions, are  sacred  and  the  House  can  under- 
take no  higher  duty  than  the  conservation 
of  those  rights  and  privileges  ...  it  is  proper 
for  the  House  to  pause  and  give  suitable  heed 
to  any  question  which  any  Member  raises 
with  regard  to  his  rlghu  and  privileges  as 
a  Member. 

There  are  two  classes  of  privileges,  I 
will  say  [>arenthetlcally — those  of  per- 
sonal privilege  and  those  of  the  privileges 
of  the  House.  This  resolution  comes  to- 
day, Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  question  of  privi- 
lege of  the  House,  and  it  is  properly  in- 
troduced. I  compliment  the  opposition 
for  making  no  point  of  order,  because  in 
their  hearts  they  must  know  that  this 
privilege  is  being  violated.  Without  re- 
peating again  section  7  of  the  first  article 
of  the  Constitution,  I  compliment  the 
Chair  on  recognizing  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  when  he  properly  asserted  that  the 
privileges  of  th&r  House  have  been  inr 
vaded.  L 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  joint 
committee,  I  have  seen  arguments  ad- 
vanced for  the  past  3  years  offering  to 
"trade  out"  terms  of  service  of  duly 
elected  representatives,  for  the  right  of 
the  other  body  to  originate  trade,  tariffs, 
taxes,  or  levies.  We  all  know  that  the 
committees  of  this  House  on  Appropria- 
tions and  Banking  and  Currency  are  liis- 
torically  splitoffs  from  the  Committee 
on  Wa>'s  and  Means. 

We  know  further  that  this  requires  the 
process  of  orderly  change  in  the  Nation  s 
Constitution  and  our  Rules  of  Procedure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  a  question  of 
approval  of  the  content  of  this  bill  or  any 
amendments.  This  is  a  question  of  prin- 
ciple involving  the  people's  personal  rep- 
resentatives. All  of  us  know  full  well  that 
the  various  phases  covered  under  this 
bill  could  be  brought  back  expeditiously 
to  the  House  under  proper  circumstances 


after  due  hearings  and  due  reports  being 
rendered  by  proper  committees. 

It  has  been  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
is  in  essence  simply  a  series  of  amend- 
ments to  the  bill.  I  have  before  me  the 
notes  I  made  on  the  original  legislation, 
and  the  title  of  H.R.  15414  on  Febru- 
ary 28,  1968,  when  it  did  pass  this  body. 
This  is  an  excise  tax  bill  or  amendment.s 
and  extensions  thereof.  I  ask  Member.s 
to  see,  when  it  was  reconsidered  on 
May  29.  1968,  the  same  entitlement.  The 
title  of  the  other  body's  bill  is  quite  dif- 
ferent. The  very  title  of  this  conference 
report  is  "Revenue  and  Expenditure  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968,"  with  the  titles  being 
such  as  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
Amendments.  Expenditure  and  Related 
Controls,  and  Social  Security  Act 
Amendments.  This  has  little  to  do  with 
the  original  House  action  on  excise  taxes. 

I  recall  in  the  opening  statement  con- 
cerning the  resolution  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  in  quoting  a  past 
Member  of  this  body,  about  Senate 
amendments  being  pertinent  or  not  to  a 
bill  of  two  lines  on  salt,  that  former 
Member  said: 

I  should  say  that  a  House  bUl  relating 
solely  to  revenue  on  salt  could  not  be 
amended  by  adding  to  It  clauses  raising  rev- 
enue on  textile  fabrics,  but  that  all  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  should  relate  to 
the  duty  on  salt. 

One  of  our  former  colleagues  also  said : 
The  Important  question  Is  whether  that 
clause  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  which  declares  that  all  bills  for  rais- 
ing revenue  shall  originate  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  be  cherished  as  one  of 
the  privileges  handed  down  to  us  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Continuing  the  quote: 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  cite  other  prec 
edents.  They  are  numerous,  and  they  are 
all  to  the  same  effect.  Our  predecessors  have 
held  inviolate  the  right  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  originate  revenue  bills.  It  is 
guaranteed  to  \ia  by  the  Constitution. 

I  shall  not  reread  the  Constitution.  It 
has  been  done  in  full  on  the  floor  today. 
But  I  submit  to  all  the  Members,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  question  Involved  here 
is  the  sacred  prerogatives  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Members  of  which  rep- 
resent the  people  and  are  elected  directly 
therefrom.  They  do  not  represent  the 
States  of  the  Union  as  our  colleagues 
across  the  Capitol  do.  The  latter  have 
their  especial  duties  such  as  advising  and 
consenting  with  the  President  and  con- 
firming treaties,  and  so  forth. 

It  is  not  our  decision  to  decide  whether 
the  status  of  the  contents  of  the  confer- 
ence report  is  Important  today.  It  is  not 
our  decision  to  decide  whether  we  will  be 
expeditious  in  passing  a  needed  bill  here 
today,  a  conglomerate  added  to  by  the 
Members  of  the  other  body. 

Yes,  I  say  to  you,  it  is  our  collective  re- 
sponsibilities and  solemn  duty  to  vote  this 
resolution  up  or  down,  and  I  certainly 
hope  you  will  vote  It  up  and  protect  the 
principles  of  our  Founding  Fathers,  be- 
cause the  Supreme  Court,  be  it  as  it  may 
today,  through  many  years  when  It  has 
been  a  strong  organization  has  ofttlmes 
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decided  in  favor  of  the  House  s  preroga- 
Uves  on  this  issue,  and  It  behooves  us 
noting  to  throw  away  this  oft  decided 
constitutional  question.  ^    4  i-i  «« 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
cpif  1  minute. 

Mr  Speaker,  when  the  word  was  mes- 
saS  ovw^that  the  Senate  had  adopted 
SI  excise  Ux  bUl  and  had  ^^;ritten  into 
it  a  general  revenue  measure,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  presently  speaking  at 
Sat  time  suggested  to  the  leaders  of  the 
ways  and  Means  Committee  that  they 
might  want  the  benefit  of  instruction  to 
Sd  fast  on  the  House  bill  and  reject 
?he  constitutional  violation  by  the  Sen- 
ate I  am  confident  that  had  the  House 
£n  given  the  opportunity  at  that  tune 
tTvote  on  a  motion  to  instruct  the  con- 
i^rees  not  to  capitulate,  not  to  bend  the 
kneTto  the  Senate  in  its  initiation  of 
a  general  revenue  bill  as  a  part  of  a  sim- 
niA  excise  tax  bill,  we  would  not  here 
?J^aybf confronted  with  this  situation. 
I  regret  at  that  time  there  was  the  i^ 
spoiSe  to  the  effect  that  "We  do  not  "^ed 
instructions:  we  are  not  gomg  to  accept 
the  Senate  action." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
yielded  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  has 
expired.  „ 

GENERAI.    LEAVE 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self 1  additional  minute.  ^  ^   ^ 

Mr  Speaker,  in  bringing  this  debate  txj 
a  close  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
this  subject. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUe- 
man  from  Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection.  ,,  _  . 
Mr  GROSS.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  speaK- 
er  I  ask  only  that  Members  remember 
the  oath  of  office  they  took  to  support 
and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  eco- 
nomic crisis  in  which  this  Nation  finds 
itself  has  been  created  by  this  adn^- 
Istratlon.  Irresponsible  policies  of  deficit 
spending  have  contributed  to  cruel  m- 
flaUon.  balance-of -payment  deflcite  and 
loss  of  confidence  in  the  American  doUar. 
Mr     Speaker,    the    recommendations 
contained  in  the  conference  report  on 
H  R  15414  are  a  partial  step  toward  re- 
storing fiscal  integrity  and  economic  sta- 
biUty  in  our  Nation.  Much  more  needs  to 
be  done.  I  hope  that  the  action  tekwi 
today  will  serve  as  a  signal  to  the  Pi«s- 
ident  and  all  who  serve  under  this  ad- 
ministration that  the  very  structureof 
our  Nation  is  threatened— and  the  iree- 
dom  of  the  free  world  is  in  jeopardy. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  need  a  rededication 
in  the  principles  of  the  U.S.  Constitution 
and  to  the  responsible  prerogatives  of 
representative  government  upon  which 
the  future  of  this  Nation  and  its  people 
depend.  Responsible  economic  poUcies 
are  basic  to  our  Nation's  survival. 

I  hope  the  resolution  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  will  be  defeated, 
and  that  the  House  will  proceed  to  adopt 

the  conference  report  on  H.R.  15414. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 


mend the  gentieman  from  Iowa  for  his 
courage  and  foresight,  and  join  in  sup- 
porting his  resolution  to  uphold  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  tiie 
prerogative  reserved  by  that  document  to 

*^Thls°resolution  brings  before  us  more 
than  personal  feelings,  commitments,  or 
political  expediency.  Rather,  it  raises  the 
basic  question  of  our  organized  Gov- 
ernment. Are  we  going  to  uphold  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  or  sur- 
render our  obligation  and  responsibility 
to      another      system— more      political 

^°Had  this  bill  been  returned  to  the 
House  with  the  Senate  amendments, 
rather  than  to  a  conference  committee, 
could  not  a  point  of  order  raised  by  any 
Member  have  stricken  the  amendment? 
Can  the  tax  provisos  initiated  in  the  Sen- 
ate be  any  less  defective  because  they 
are  supported  b.'  a  ranking  committee  of 
a  minority  of  our  Members? 

The  emotional  cries  of  urgency  and 
crisis  might  not  surround  us  today  had 
the  Constitution  of  our  countnr  been 
more  closely  followed  in  the  past. 

This  is  no  fight  with  any  other  body 
nor  with  personal  whims  of  unelected 
Supreme  Court  Justices.  This  is  our  affa  r 
to  defend  witii  jealous  devotion  to  our 
own  House.  ,  ^  .  _ 

Each  of  us.  as  elected  spokesmen  for 
our  people,  has  taken  a  solemn  oath  to 
preserve  and  defend  the  Constitution. 
That  oath  must  be  to  preserve  it  as  writ- 
ten—without reservation  or  exceptions. 
Some  may  seek  ways  to  justify  deviation 
but  excuses  are  without  foundation  in  a 
matter  of  this  magnitude. 

Disrespect  for  law  and  order  is  ramp- 
ant in  our  land  today.  If  we  here  violate 
our  duty,  are  we  not  notifying  our  peo- 
ple that  we,  too,  only  agree  with  those 
laws  we  personaUy  desire  to  follow? 

This  is  where  we  can  start  leadership 
on  the  long  road  back  to  respect  for  law 
and  order  by  restoring  the  public  con- 
fidence of  our  people  through  upholdmg 
law  and  order  ourselves. 

There  can  only  be  two  votes.  One  for 
the  Constitution  by  supporting  the  res- 
olution. To  vote  "no"  can  only  be  to 
reject  the  Constitution  and  repudiate 

°"lt  is  time  we  stand  up  for  America. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  tne 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

Mr  MHJ^.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
lay  the  resolution  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  -The 
question  Is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr    MILLS.    Mr.    Speaker,   on   that 
question  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tieman will  state  it. 

Mr  BOGGS.  Am  I  correct  in  under- 
standing tiiat  a  vote  "yea"  Is  in  favor  of 


the  motion  offered  by  the  gentieman 
from  Arkansa.  which  would  mean  we 
would  go  back  to  orderly  debate  on  this 
conference  report? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tieman is  correct.  The  motion  is  to  lay 
the  resolution  on  the  table. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
^,ere— yeas  257.  nays  162.  not  voting  14, 
as  follows: 

I  Roll  No.  1991 
YEAS— 257 


,111. 


Abbitt 

Abernetliy 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson 

Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Annunzio 
Arends 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Aspinall 
Ayres 
Barrett 
Bates 
Battin 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
Blester 
Blanton 
Blatnllc 

BORgS 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bolton 

Bow 

Brasco 

Bray 

Brlnlcley 

Brock 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brotzman 

Brown.  Mich. 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burleson 

Bush 

Button 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

CabeU 

CahlU 

Carter 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Clark 

Collier 

Colmer 

Conable 

Conte 

Corbett 

Connan 

Culver 

Daddario 

Daniels 

Davis.  Ga. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Dellenback 

Dent 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dow 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Ellberg 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Elsbleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Felgban 

Flndley 


Fisher 
Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R 
Fountain 
Fraser 

FrelinKhuysen 
Frtedcl 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Galiflanakis 
Gallatsher 
Gathings 
Gettys 
Glalmo 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Goodell 
Gray 

Green,  Pa. 
Gubser 
Gude 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Harvey 
Hubert 

Heckler,  Mass. 
Herlong 
HoUneld 
Horton 
Hull 
Hungate 
Ichord 
Irwin 

Johnson.  Calif 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  Mo. 
Karsten 
Karth 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 

King,  Calif. 
King,  N.Y. 
Kirwan 
Kluczynskl 
Komegay 
Kupferman 
Laird 
Landrum 
Langen 
Latta 
Lloyd 
Long,  Md. 
McCarthy 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McCulloch 
McDade 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
Madden 
Mabon 
MalUlard 
Marsh 
Martin 

Mathias.  Calif 
Mathias,  Md. 
Matsunaga 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
MesklU 
MUler,  Calif. 


MiUs 

Mize 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris,  N.  Mex. 

Morse,  Mass. 

Morton 

Mosher 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nelsen 

O'Hara.  111. 

OHara.  Mich. 

O'Konski 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Patten 

I'elly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Philbln 

Pickle 

Pirnle 

Poage 

PodeU 

Price,  111. 

Pryor 

Pucinskl 

PurceU 

Quie 

Rcid,  N.Y. 

Reifel 

Reuse 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Riegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roush 

St.  Onge 

Satterfleld 

Schneebell 

Schweiker 

Schwengel 

Shriver 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Tlernan 

Tuck 

Tunney 

UdaU 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vigorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldie 

Watts 

Whalen 

White 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Willis 

Wilson,  Bob 
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WUaon. 

WrtBht 

Toong 

Ch&rlM  H. 

Wyatt 

Wolff 

Wydler 
NATS— 183 

Adair 

Hagan 

Pool 

Adams 

Haley 

Price,  Tex. 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Hall 

Quillen 

Andrews, 

HaJpern 

RallsbMk 

N  Dak. 

Hansen,  Idaho 

RandaU 

Ash  brook 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Rarlck 

Baring 

Harsha 

Rees 

BevtU 

Hathaway 

Held,  ni. 

BlnRham 

Hawkins 

Relnecke 

Blackburn 

Hays 

Rodlno 

Brademas 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

.  Rosenthal 

Brown,  Calif. 

Helstoskl 

Roudebusb 

Brown.  Ohio 

Henderson 

Roybal 

Burhanan 

Hicks 

Rumsfeld 

Burke.  Fla. 

Hosmer 

Ruppe 

Burton.  Calif. 

Howard 

Ryan 

Burton,  Utah 

Hunt 

St  Germain 

Carey 

Hutchinson 

Sandman 

Chamberlain 

Jacobs 

Saylor 

Clancy 

Jar  man 

Schadeberg 

Clausen, 

Joel  son 

Scherle 

Don  H. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Scheuer 

Clawson,  Del 

Jones,  N.C. 

Scott 

Cleveland 

Kastenmeler 

Shipley 

Cowger 

Kelly 

Slack 

Cramef  . 

KIcppe 

Smith.  Calif. 

Cunningham 

Ku>kendaU 

Smith.  Iowa 

Curtis  ^ 

Kyi 

Smith,  Okla. 

Delaney 

Kyros 

Snyder 

Denney 

Leggett 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Derwlnskt 

Lennon 

Stuckey 

Devlne 

Upecomb 

Sullivan 

Dickinson 

Long.  La. 

Taft 

DlKgs 

Lukens 

Talcott 

Dlngell 

McClure 

Tenzer 

Dole 

Machen 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Dowdy 

Michel 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Duncan 

Miller.  Ohio 

Utt 

Eckhardt 

MInlsh 

Vander  Jagt 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Mink 

Vanlk 

Edwards,  Calif 

Mlnshall 

Walker 

Edwards,  La. 

Moore 

Wampler 

Flno 

Moss 

Watklna 

Plynt 

Myers 

Watson 

Ford. 

Natcher 

Whalley 

WUllam  D. 

Nichols 

Whltener 

Oardner 

Nix 

Whitten 

Garmatz 

ONeal.  Ga. 

Williams,  Pa. 

aibbons 

Ottlnger 

Winn 

OoodllnK 

Passman 

Wylie 

Green.  Oreg. 

Patman 

Wyman 

G  ninths 

Pettis 

Tates 

Gross 

Pike 

Zablockl 

Grover 

PoB 

Zlon 

Gurney 

Pollock 

Zwach 
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Cohelan 

Halleck 

Resnlck 

Conyers 

HoUand 

Selden 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

McMillan 

Springer 

Flood 

Nedzt 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Orlffln 

Olsen 

So  the  motion  to  table  the  resolution 
was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  McMillan  with  Mr.  Halleck. 


Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  Springer. 
Mr.  Oohelan  with  Mr.  Bvina  of  Tenneaace. 
Mr.  Reanlck  with  Mr.  Oonyeia. 
Mr.  Olsen  with  Mr  Orlffln. 
Mr.   Nedzl    with   Mr.   Thompson   of   New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  Selden  with  Mr.  Holland. 

Mr.  ROBERTS,  Mr.  JONES  of  Mis- 
souri and  Mr.  LATTA  changed  their 
votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  renew  my 
request  that  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read 
in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CONrEkXNCT  RlPORT   (H.  Rept.  No.  1533) 

The  conunlttee  of  conference  on  the  dls- 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
15414)  to  continue  the  existing  excise  tax 
rates  on  communication  services  and  on  au- 
tomobiles, and  to  apply  more  generally  the 
provisions  relating  to  payments  of  e«tUxiated 
tax  by  corporations,  having  met,  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
the  text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same 
with  an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  ptroposed  to  be  inserted  by  the 
Senate  amendment  Insert  the  following: 
"Section  1.  Short  Title:   Table  of  Contents. 

"(a)  Short  Trnx. — This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  'Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control 
Act  of  1968". 

"(b)  Table  OF  Contents. — 

"TTTU      I INTEBNAL      RZVENVK      CODE      AMEND- 
MENTS 

"Sec.  101.  Amendment  of  existing  law. 

"Sec.  103.  Imposition  of  tax  surcharge. 

"Sec.  103.  Payment  of  estimated  tax  by  cor- 
porations. 

"Sec.  104.  Special  rules  for  application  of 
sections  102  and  103. 

"Sec.  105.  Continuation  of  excise  taxes  on 
communication  services  and  on 
automobiles. 

"Sec.  106.  Timely  mailing  of  deposits. 


'XALENOAR  YEAR  1968 

"TABLE  l.-SINGLE  PERSON  (OTHER  THAN  HEAD  OF  HOUSEHOLD)  AND  MARRIED  PERSON 

FILINC  SEPARATE  RETURN 


"Sec  107.  Industrial  development  bonds. 

"Sec  108.  Advertising  In  a  political  conven- 
tion program. 

"Sec.  109.  Tax-exempt  status  of  certain  hos- 
pital service  organizations. 

"Sec.  110.  Submission  of  proposals  for  t.ix 
reform. 

"TTTLE  n EXPENDDTURE  AND  RELATED  CONTROLS 

"Sec.  201.  Limitation  on  the  number  of  civil. 
Ian  officers  and  employees  in  the 
executive  branch. 

"Sec.  202.  Reduction  of  $6  billion  In  ex- 
penditures during  fiscal  ye.or 
1969. 

"Sec.  203.  Reduction  of  $10  billion  In  new 
obllgatlonal  authority. 

"Sec.  204.  Specific  recommendations  for  $8 
billion  rescission  in  old  obllga- 
tlonal authority. 

"Sec.  205.  Application  of  certain  formulas. 

"TITLE    III— SOCIAL    SEC U  HIT X    ACT 

AMENDMENTS 

"Sec.  301.  Limitation  on  number  of  children 
with  respect  to  whom  Federal 
payments  may  be  made  under 
program  of  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children. 

"Sec.  302.  Aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  in  case  of  unemployed 
fathers  receiving  unemployment 
compensation. 

"Sec.  303.  Federal  payments  under  medical 
assistance  program  for  certain 
services  includible  under  supple- 
mentary medical  insurance  pro- 
gram. 

•TITLE  I— INTERNAL  REVENUE  CODE 
AMENDMENTS 
"Sec.  101.  Amendment  of  existing  law. 

"Exempt  as  otherwise  expressly  provided, 
whenever  In  this  title  an  amendment  or  re- 
peal is  expressed  in  terms  of  an  amendment 
to.  or  repeal  of,  a  section  or  other  provision, 
the  reference  shall  be  considered  to  be  made 
to  a  section  or  other  provision  of  the  Internr.1 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 
"Sec.  102.  Imposition  of  tax  surcharge. 

"(a)  iMPOsmoN  OP  Tax. — Subchapter  A  c f 
chapter  1  (relating  to  determination  of  tax 
liability)  Is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  part : 

"  'Part  V — Tax  Surcharge 
"  'Sec.  51.  Tax  surcharge. 
" 'Sec.  51.  Tax  surcharge. 

"  '(a)   iMPOsmoN  or  Tax. — 

"  •  ( 1 )  Calendar  years. — 

"'(A)  Individuals  (other  than  estates 
AND  trusts). — In  addition  to  the  oxiiet  taxes 
Imposed  by  this  chapter,  there  is  hereby  Im- 
posed on  the  income  of  every  individual 
(other  than  an  estate  or  trust)  whose  taxable 
year  is  the  calendar  year  a  tax  as  follows: 


"TABLE  2.-HEAD  OF  HOUSEHOLD 


"If  tilt  adjusted  tax  is 

It  tht  adjusted  tax  is 

II  tht  adjusttd  tax  is: 

Tilt  tax 

IS— 

Tht  tax 

IS— 

Tht  tax 

IS— 

At  least 

But  less 

At  least 

But  less 

At  least 

But  less 

than 

than 

than 

0 

)1«8 

0 

$275 

J282 

KO 

J527 

(540 

$40 

% 

1S5 

$1 

282 

288 

21 

540 

553 

41 

162 

2 

288 

298 

22 

553 

567 

42 

Itt 

16S 

3 

298 

313 

23 

567 

580 

43 

Jl§ 

175 

4 

313 

327 

24 

580 

593 

44 

Ifj 

182 

5 

327 

340 

25 

593 

607 

45 

]lf 

188 

6 

340 

353 

26 

607 

620 

46 

ift 

195 

7 

353 

367 

27 

620 

633 

47 

|M 

202 

8 

367 

380 

28 

633 

647 

48 

2& 

208 

9 

380 

393 

29 

647 

660 

49 

m 

215 

10 

393 

407 

30 

660 

673 

50 

S* 

222 

11 

407 

420 

31 

673 

687 

51 

222 

228 

12 

420 

433 

32 

687 

700 

52 

22t 

235 

13 

433 

447 

33 

700 

713 

53 

239 

242 

14 

447 

460 

34 

713 

727 

54 

241 

248 

15 

460 

473 

35 

727 

734 

55 

24> 

255 

16 

473 

487 

36 

734  and 

over.  7.5% 

ol   tiM 

255 

262 

17 

487 

500 

37 

adiMsttd  tax 

212 

268 

18 

500 

513 

38 

2U 

275 

19 

513 

527 

39 

"If  the  adjusted  tax  is 

If  tht  adjusttd  tax  is 

If  the  adjusted  tax  is: 

TheUx 
is— 

Tht  tax 

IS— 

The  t..» 

IS— 

At  least 

But  less 

At  least 

But  less 

At  least 

But  less 

than 

than 

than 

0 

$223 

0 

$350 

$357 

$20 

$527 

$540 

$40 

$223 

230 

$1 

357 

363 

21 

540 

553 

41 

230 

237 

2 

363 

370 

22 

553 

567 

42 

237 

243 

3 

370 

377 

23 

567 

580 

43 

243 

250 

4 

377 

383 

24 

580 

593 

44 

250 

257 

5 

383 

390 

25 

593 

607 

45 

257 

263 

6 

390 

397 

26 

607 

620 

46 

263 

270 

7 

397 

403 

27 

620 

633 

47 

270 

277 

8 

403 

410 

28 

633 

647 

48 

277 

283 

9 

410 

417 

29 

647 

660 

49 

283 

290 

10 

417 

423 

30 

660 

673 

50 

290 

297 

11 

423 

430 

31 

673 

687 

51 

297 

303 

12 

430 

437 

32 

687 

700 

52 

303 

310 

13 

437 

4»7 

33 

700 

713 

53 

310 

317 

14 

447 

460 

34 

713 

727 

54 

317 

323 

15 

460 

473 

35 

727 

734 

55 

323 

330 

16 

473 

487 

36 

734  and 

over.  7.5^5, 

of  the 

330 

337 

17 

487 

50J 

37 

adjusted  tax 

337 

343 

18 

500 

513 

38 

343 

350 

19 

513 

527 

39 

"TABLE  3.-MARR1E0  PEKONS  OR  SURVIVING  SPOUSE  FILING  JOINT  RETURN 

"If  the  adjusted  tax  is: 


■TABLE  2.-HEAD  OF  HOUSEHOLD 


-  The  lax 
All  east      But  less       is— 
than 


0 
$293 
300 
307 
313 
320 
327 
333 
340 
347 
353 
360 
367 
373 
380 
387 
393 
4U0 
407 
413 


$293 

300 
307 
313 
320 
327 
333 
340 
347 
353 
360 
367 
373 
380 
387 
393 
400 
407 
413 
420 


0 
$1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 


if  the  adjusted  tax  is: 


Atteast 


The  tax 
Bat  less       is— 
than 


$420 
427 
433 
440 
447 
453 
460 
467 
473 
480 
487 
493 
500 
507 
513 
520 
527 
533 
540 
547 


$427 
433 
440 
447 
453 
460 
467 
473 
488 
487 
493 
500 
507 
513 
520 
527 
533 
540 
547 
553 


$20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 


If  the  adjusted  tax  is: 


At  least 


But  less 
than 


The  tax 


"lithe  adjusted  tax  is: 


At  least 


The  tax 
But  less   is— 
than 


$553 
560 
567 
573 
580 
593 
607 
620 
633 
647 
660 
673 
687 
700 
713 
727 
734  and  over, 
justed  tax 


$560 
567 
573 
580 
593 
607 
620 
633 
647 
660 
673 
687 
700 
713 
727 
734 


$40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 


0 
$225 
235 
245 
255 
265 
275 
285 
295 
305 
315 
325 
335 


$225 
235 
245 
255 
265 
275 
285 
295 
305 
315 
325 
335 
345 


0 
$1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 


If  the  adjusted  tax  is: 


At  least 


The  tax 
But  less       IS— 
than 


$345 

355 
365 
375 
385 
395 
405 
415 
425 
435 
450 
470 
490 


$355 
365 

375 
385 
395 
405 
415 
425 
435 
450 
470 
490 
510 


$13 

14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 


If  the  adjusted  tax  is: 

The  tax 

At  least     But  less      is— 
than 


$510 

$530 

$26 

MO 

550 

27 

550 

570 

28 

570 

590 

29 

590 

610 

30 

610 

630 

31 

630 

650 

32 

650 

670 

33 

670 

690 

34 

fiW 

710 

35 

710 

730 

36 

10  and 

over,  5% 

of  the  ad 

justed 

tax 

7.5%  of  the  ad- 


"CALENDAR  YEAR  1969 


"TABLE  1  -SINGLE  PERSON  (OTHER  THAN  HEAD  OF  HOUSEHOLD)  AND  MARRIED  PERSON 
FILING  SEPARATE  RETURN 


■■TABLE  3.-MARRIED  PERSONS  OR  SURVIVING  SPOUSE  FILING  JOINT  RETURN 


"tfthe  adjusted  tax  is: 


At  least      But  less       is— 
than 


The  tax 


0 
J150 
160 
170 
180 
190 
200 
210 
220 
230 
240 
250 
260 


$150 

0 

160 

$1 

170 

2 

180 

3 

190 

4 

200 

5 

210 

6 

220 

1 

230 

8 

240 

9 

250 

10 

260 

11 

270 

12 

If  the  adjusted  tax  is: 

The  tax 

At  least      But  less       is— 


than 


If  the  adjusted  taxis: 


The  tax 


At  least      But  less       is— 
than 


"If  the  adjusted  tax  is: 

— The  tax 

At  least      But  less       is— 


than 


$270 
280 
290 
310 
330 
350 
370 
390 
410 
430 
450 
470 
490 


$280 
290 
310 
330 
350 
370 
390 
410 
430 
450 
470 
490 
510 


$13 

$510 

14 

530 

15 

550 

16 

570 

17 

590 

18 

610 

19 

630 

20 

650 

21 

670 

22 

690 

23 

710 

24 

730  an 

25 

juste 

$530  $26 

550  27 

570  28 

590  29 

610  30 

630  31 

650  32 

670  33 

690  34 

710  35 

730  36 
730  and  over,  5%  of  the  ad- 


0 
$295 
305 
315 
325 
335 
345 
355 
365 
375 
385 
395 
405 


$295 

305 
315 
325 
335 
345 
355 
365 
375 
385 
395 
405 
415 


0 
$1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

a 

12 


if  the  adjusted  tax  is: 

The  tax 

At  least   But  less   is— 
than 


$415 
425 
435 
445 
455 
465 
475 
485 
495 
505 
515 
525 
535 


$425 
435 
445 
455 
465 
475 
485 
495 
505 
515 
525 
535 
545 


$13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 


If  the  adjusted  tax  is: 

The  tax 

At  least      But  less       is— 
than 


$545 

555 
565 
575 
590 
610 
630 
650 
670 
690 
710 


$555 
565 
575 
590 
610 
630 
650 
670 
690 
710 
730 


$26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 


730  and  over,  6'"c  of  the  ad- 
justed tax 


•"(B)  Other  persons. — In  addition  to  the 
other  taxes  imposed  by  this  chapter,  there  is 
hereby  imposed  on  the  income  of  every  cor- 
poration, and  on  the  income  of  every  estate 
f.nd  trust,  whose  taxable  year  Is  the  calendar 
year,  a  tax  equal  to  the  percent  of  the  ad- 
justed tax  (as  defined  In  subsection  (b) )  for 
the  taxable  year  spectflcd  in  the  following 
table: 


Percent 


"Calendar  year 


Estates  and 
trusts 


Corporations 


1968. 
1969. 


7.5. 
5.0 


10.0 
5.0 


"'(2)   Fiscal  and  ssort  taxable  years. — 

"'(A)  In  general. — In  addition  to  the 
other  taxes  imposed  by  this  chapter  and 
except  as  provided  in  subparagraph  (B),  in 
the  case  of  taxable  years  ending  on  or  after 
the  effective  date  of  the  surcharge  and  be- 
ginning before  July  1,  1969,  there  is  hereby 
imposed  on  the  Income  of  every  person  whose 
taxable  year  is  other  than  the  calendar  year, 
a  tax  equal  to — 

"  '  (i)  10  percent  of  the  adjusted  tax  for  the 
taxable  year,  multiplied  by 

"'(11)  a  fraction,  the  numerator  of  which 
Is  the  number  of  days  in  the  taxable  year 
occurring  on  and  after  the  effective  date  of 
the  .>;urcharge  and  before  July  1,  1969,  and 
the  denominator  of  which  is  the  number  of 
days  in  the  entire  taxable  year. 

"•(B)   LiMrrATioN.— In  the  case  of — 

•"(I)  a  husband  and  wife  (or  surviving 
spouse)  who  file  a  Joint  return  under  section 
6013  and  whose  adjusted  tax  for  the  taxable 
year  Is  less  than  $580, 

"'(II)  an  individual  who  is  a  head  of  a 
household  to  whom  section  1(b)  applies  and 
whose  adjusted  tax  for  the  taxable  year  U 
less  than  $440,  and 


"'(iU)  any  other  individual  (other  than 
an  estate  or  trust)  whose  adjusted  tax  for  the 
taxable  year  Is  less  than  $290, 
the  tax  imposed  by  subparagraph  (A)  shall 
not  be  greater  than  an  amount  equal  to 
twice  the  tax  which  would  be  Imposed  by 
subparagraph  (A)  if  the  tax  were  imposed 
on  the  amount  by  which  the  adjusted  tax 
exceeds  $290,  $220,  or  $145,  respectively. 

"'(C)     EFFECnVK     DATE     DEFINED. FOr     pUT- 

poses  Of  subparagraph  (A),  the  term  "effec- 
tive date  of  the  surcharge"  means— 

"•(i)  January  1,  1968,  in  the  case  of  a 
corporation,  and 

"'(U)  April  1,  1968,  In  the  case  of  any 
other   taxpayer. 

'•'(b)  Adjusted  Tax  Defined. — For  p\ir- 
poses  of  this  section,  the  term  "adjtisted  tax" 
means,  with  respect  to  any  taxable  year,  the 
tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  for  such  taxable 
year,  determined  without  regard  to — 

"  •  ( 1 )  the  taxes  Imposed  by  this  section, 
section  871(a),  and  section  881:  and 

"•(2)  any  increases  in  tax  under  section 
47(a)  (relating  to  certain  dispositions,  etc., 
of  section  38  property)  or  section  614(c)  (4) 
(C)  (relating  to  increase  in  tax  for  deduc- 
tions under  section  615(a)  prior  to  aggre- 
gation I , 

and  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  of  any  credit  which  would  be  allow- 
able under  section  37  (relating  to  retirement 
income)  if  no  tax  were  imposed  by  this  sec- 
tion for  such  taxable  year. 

••'(C)     ESTIMATED      TaX. FOT     pUrpOSCS      Of 

applying  the  provisions  of  this  title  with 
respect  to  declaraUons,  amended  declarations, 
and  payments  of  estimated  tax  the  time  pre- 
scribed for  filing  or  payment  of  which  is  on 
or  after — 

••  •  ( 1 )   in  the  case  of  an  individual,  Sep- 
tember 15.  1968,  or 

'•'(2)   in  the  case  of  a  corporation,  June 
15, 1968, 
sections    6654(d)(1)    and    6655(d)(1)    shall 


not  apply  •with  respect  to  any  taxable  year 
for  which  a  tax  is  imposed  by  this  secUon. 

"•(d)  Western  Hemisphere  Trade  Cor- 
porations AND  Dividends  on  Certain  Pre- 
ferred Stock. — In  computing,  for  a  taxable 
year  of  a  corporation,  the  fraction  described 
in — 

•"(1)  section  244(a)(2),  relating  to  de- 
duction with  respect  to  dividends  received  on 
the  preferred  stock  of  a  public  utility, 

•'•(2)  section  247(a)(2),  relating  to  de- 
duction with  respect  to  certain  dividends 
paid  by  a  public  utility,  or 

•"(3)  section  922(2),  relating  to  special 
deduction  for  Western  Hemisphere  trade  cor- 
porations, 

the  denominator  shaU,  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate, 
be  increased  to  reflect  the  rate  at  which  tax 
is  imposed  under  subsection  (a)  for  such 
taxable  year. 

•'•(ei  EHAREHOLDCaS  OF  REGULATED  IN- 
VESTMENT COMPANIES. — In  computing  the 
amount  of  tax  deemed  paid  under  section 
852(b)  (3)  (D)  (ii)  and  the  adjustment  to 
basis  described  in  section  852  ( b )  ( 3 )  ( D)  ( iii ) , 
the  percentages  set  forth  therein  shall  be 
adjusted  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  to  reflect  the 
rate  at  which  tax  is  imposed  under  subsec- 
tion (a). 

"•(f)  Special  Rule.— For  purposes  of  this 
title,  to  the  extent  the  tax  imposed  by  this 
section  is  attributable  (under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate) 
to  a  tax  imposed  by  another  section  of  this 
chapter,  such  tax  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
imposed  by  such  other  section.* 

"(b)  Technical  amendment.— Section 
963(b)  (relating  to  receipt  of  minimum  dis- 
tributions by  domestic  corporations)  is 
amended — 

"(1)  by  strilting  out  the  heading  of  para- 
graph (1)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
following : 
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*"(1)  Taxablk  teabs  bsginninc  in  i»«3  and 
tkxamlm  tkabs  cntikb.t  wtthin  tsx  8u«- 
CHABCK  PKkioo — ',  and 

"(3)  by  striking  out  the  heading  of  para- 
graph (3)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
following: 

"  '(3)  Taxable  tbabs  bbcinninc  aiteb  i»e4 

(KXCKPT    TAXABLX     TKABS    WHICH     INCLUDC    ANT 

PABT    or    THX    svBCHABcc    PMioD) . — ',    and 
"(3)  by  adding  after  the  table  In  paragraph 
(3)   the  following: 

"  'In  the  case  of  a  taxable  year  beginning 
before  the  surcharge  period  and  ending  with- 
in the  surcharge  period,  or  beginning  within 
the  surcharge  period  and  ending  after  the 
surcharge  period,  the  required  minimum 
distribution  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  the 
sum  of — 


"  '(A)  that  portion  of  the  minimum  dis- 
tribution which  would  t>e  required  If  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  were  applicable 
to  the  taxable  year,  which  the  numl>er  of 
days  In  such  taxable  year  which  are  within 
the  surcharge  period  bears  to  the  total  num- 
ber of  days  In  such  taxable  year,  plus 

"'(B)  that  portion  of  the  minimum  dis- 
tribution which  would  be  required  If  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (3)  were  applicable 
to  such  taxable  year,  which  the  n\unber  of 
days  In  such  taxable  year  which  are  not 
within  the  surcharge  period  bears  to  the 
total  number  of  days  In  such  taxable  year. 
As  used  In  this  subsection,  the  term  "sur- 
charge pwrlod"  means  the  period  beginning 
January  1,  1968,  and  ending  June  30,  1969.' 

■■(c)   Withholding  on  Wages. — 


"(1)  Pebcentage  method  or  withhold- 
ing.— Subsection  (a)  of  section  3402  (relat- 
ing to  requirement  of  withholding)  is 
amended — 

"(A)  by  Inserting  before  table  1  therein 
the  following: 

"  '(1)  In  the  case  of  wages  paid  on  or  be- 
fore the  15th  day  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure 
Ck>ntrol  Act  of  1968  or  after  June  30,  1969 :'■, 
and 

"(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"  '(3)  In  the  case  of  wages  paid  after  the 
15th  day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control  Act 
of  1968  and  before  July  1,  1969: 


"•TABll  1 -IF  THE  PAVROll  PERIOD  WITH  RESPECT  TO  AN  EMPIOYEE  IS 
WEEKLY 

'  '(*)  Sififl*  Ptry>n— Includini  Held  ot  HouuhoW: 

It  tlM  amount  ol  w«l<is  a:  The  amount  of  income  tii  to  lie  witlilicM  sliall  be: 

Not  over  J4      1       ...  0 

Over  M  but  not  over  $13 H'",  ol  caciu  over  $4 

Over  $13  but  not  over  $73 $1  26  plus  \V,  ol  eueu  over  $13. 

Otrer  $23  but  not  over  S8S $2  76  plus  W',  at  citess  over  $23. 

«Yer  $as  but  not  over  $169 $i4.M  plus  22^:  ol  euess  over  $8S 

ver  $169  bur  not  over  $212 $33.02  ptos  2r;  ot  euess  over  $169. 

0«tr$2I?                    $45  08pl«3r.  o(ette»sover$212. 

'  '<b)  Married  Person 

II  tlie  amount  ot  waies  is:  The  amount  ol  income  tai  to  be  wilhhel'*  sliall  be: 

Notover$4                        0 

Over  $4  but  not  over  $23 14<';  ol  cicess  over  $4 

Over  $23  but  not  ever  $68 $2.66  plus  ISr;  ol  euess  over  $23 

Over  $S8  but  not  over  $199 $7  91  plus  19^;  ol  eicess  over  $SS 

Over  $169  but  not  over  $340 $29.(»  plus  jy ;  ol  e«cess  over  $169 

Over  J340  but  not  over  $423 $66  62  plus  78'';  ol  eicess  over  $340. 

Over$423 $89  86  plus  33'^;  o  eacess  over  $423 


'7ABLE  2.-IF  THE  PAYROLL  PERIOD  WITH  RESPECT  TO  AN  EMPIOYEE  IS  BIWEEKLY 

'  '(a)  Smile  Person-   I ncludinf  Head  ol  Household: 

If  the  amount  ol  waies  is:  The  amount  ol  income  taa  to  be  withheld  shall  be: 

N«lo*er$8                          0 

Over  18  but  not  over  $27 14'~;  ol  eicess  over  $8 

Ov«f  $27  but  not  over  $46 $2.66  plus  W,  ot  eicess  over  $27 

Over  $46  but  not  over  $169 $$  SI  plus  19^;  ot  eicess  over  $46 

Over  $169  but  not  over  $33* $2888  plus  IT:  ol  eicess  over  $169 

Over  $338  but  Mtsvei  $423 $66  06  plus  28'';  ol  eicess  over  $338. 

Over  $423 $89  86  plus  33";  ot  eicess  over  $423. 

'  '(b)  Married  Person : 

It  the  amount  ol  wafts  is:  The  amount  ol  ixome  l3>  to  be  withheld  shall  be: 

Not  over  $8      .  0 

Over  $8  but  not  over  $46 14'';  ol  eicess  over  $8 

Over  $46  but  not  over  $11 S $S  32  plus  IS';  ol  eicess  over  $46 

Over  ills  but  not  over  $338 $1S67  plus  19'^;  ol  eicess  over  $11 S. 

Over  $338  but  not  over  $681 $S8  04  plus  22'^;  ol  eicess  over  $338. 

Over  $681  but  not  over  $84* $133  SO  plus  2V:  ol  eicess  over  $681 

Over$846 $179.70  phis  33' ;  ol  eicess  over  $846. 


*TA81E  3.-IF  THE  PAVROLL  PERIOD  WITH  RESPECT  TO  AN  EMPIOYEE  IS  SEMIMONTHLY 

'  *(•)  Single  Person— Including  Head  ot  Household: 

It  the  amount  ot  wages  is:  The  amount  ol  imcome  taa  to  be  withheld  shall  be:' 

Notover$8 0. 

Over  $8  but  not  over  $29 14'';  ol  eicess  over  $8. 

Over  $29  but  not  over  $50 $2.94  plus  IS'^;  ol  eicess  over  $29. 

Over  $60  but  not  over  $183 $6.09  plus  19^;  ot  eicess  over  $60 

Over  $183  but  not  over  $367 $31.36  plus  22'';  ol  eicess  over  $183. 

Over  $367  but  not  over  $468 tlXUflmltr,  ol  eicess  over  $367. 

Over$458 IS7.32  ptas  33'';  ol  eicess  over  $468. 

'  '(b)  Married  Person : 

It  the  amount  ot  wages  is:  The  amount  ol  income  tai  to  be  withheld  shall  be: 

Not  over  $8.  0. 

Over  $8  but  not  over  $60.   14';  ol  eicess  over  $8. 

Over  $60  but  not  over  $126 $6.88  plus  16' ;  ol  eacess  over  $60 

Over  $126  but  not  over  $367 $17  13  plus  19^;  ol  eicess  over  $176. 

Over  $367  but  not  over  $731 $63  11  plus  22' ,  ol  eicess  over  $367. 

Over  $738  but  not  over  $917 $144  73  plus  78*;  ol  eicess  over  $738. 

Over  $917 $194  86  plus  33';  ol  eacess  over  $917. 


■TABLE  4.-  IF  THE  PAVROLL  PERIOD  WITH  RESPECT  TO  AN   EMPLOYEE  IS  MONTHLY 

'  ta)  Single  Person—  Including  Head  ol  Household: 

II  the  amount  ot  wages  is.  The  amount  ot  iKome  tai  to  be  withheld  shall  be: 

Not  over  $17  o. 

Over  $17  but  not  over  $68.  14' ;  ot  eicess  over  $17. 

Over  $68  but  not  over  $100 $6  74  plus  1 6' ;  ol  eicess  over  $68 

Over  $100  bul  not  over  $367 $12.04  plus  19';  ol  eacess  over  $100. 

Over  $367  but  not  over  $733 $62  77  plus  77' ;  ol  eacess  over  $367. 

Over  $733  but  not  over  $917.  $143  29  plus  28' ;  ot  eacess  over  $733. 

Over  $917.                             $194  81  plus  33' ;  ol  eacess  over  $917. 

(b)  Married  Person: 

II  the  amount  ol  wages  is:  The  amount  ol  income  taa  to  be  withheld  shall  be: 

Not  over  $17  o. 

Over  $17  but  not  over  $100 .  1 4';  ot  eacess  over  $1 7 

Over  $100  but  not  over  $260 $11  62  plus  ISf;^  ol  eicess  over  $100. 

Over  $260  but  not  over  $733 $34  17  plus  19<'{  ol  eicess  over  $250. 

Over  $733  but  net  over  $1475. .      .  $125.89  pliii  ZV,  ol  eicess  over  $733 

Over  $1476  but  Mt  over  $1833.      .  S2n.l3  ptw  28^"^  ol  eicess  over  $1476. 

Om($1833 .  $3«.37  pkit 33%  ol eicMS over  $1(33. 


TABLE  5  -IF  THE  PAYROLL  PERIOD  WITH  RESPECT  TO  AN  EMPLOYEE  IS  QUARTERLY 
■(a)  Single  Person— Including  Head  ol  Household: 


II  the  amount  ot  wages  is: 
Not  over  $60 

Over  $60  but  not  over  $176 

Over  $176  but  not  over  $300  .. 
Over  $300  but  not  over  $1100  . 
Over  $1 100  but  not  over  $7700 
Over  $2700  but  not  over  $7760. 
Over  $2750 


(b)  Married  Person: 
It  the  amount  ol  wages  is: 
Not  over  $50 

Over  $60  but  not  over  $300 
Over  $300  but  not  over  $760 
Over  $760  but  not  over  $2200  . 
Over  $2200  but  not  over  $4426 
Over  $4425  but  not  over  $6600. 
Over  $5500  .  


The  amount  ol  income  tai  to  be  withheld  shall  be: 
0 

!4'>;  ol  eacess  over  $60 
$17.60  plus  16";  ot  eacess  over  $175. 
$36  26  plus  19'';  ol  eacess  over  $300. 
$188.25  plus  22'^  ol  eicess  over  $1100. 
$430.26  plus  28";  ot  eicess  over  $2200. 
$684  25  plus  33'-;  ot  eicess  over  $2760. 


The  amount  ol  income  taa  to  be  withheld  shall  be: 
0 

14' ;  ol  euess  over  $50. 
$36  00  plus  16'^;  ol  excess  over  $300. 
$107.60  plus  19'';  ol  eacess  over  $760. 
$378.00  plus  22'';  of  eicess  over  $2200. 
$867.60  plus  28'-;  ot  eicess  over  $4426. 
$1168.50  plus  33' ;  ot  eicess  over  $5500. 


-TAM.C  1-IF  THE  PAVROLL  PERIOD  WITH  RESPECT  TO  AN  EMPLOYEE  IS  SEMIANNUAL 


"(a)  Single  Person— Including  Head  ot 
II  the  amount  ot  wages  is: 

Not  over  $100 

Over  $100  but  not  over  $360. 

Over  $360  but  not  over  $600 

Over  $600  but  not  over  $2200  . 

Over  $7200  but  not  over  $4400. 

Over  $4400  but  not  over  $5500. 

Over  $6600 

(b)  Married  Person: 
II  the  amount  ot  wages  is: 

Not  over  $100 

Over  $100  but  not  over  $600 

Over  $600  but  not  over  $1600  . 

Over  $1600  but  not  over  $4400. 

Over  $4400  but  not  over  $8860. 

Over  $8860  but  not  over  $11,000 

Over  $11,000 


Household : 

The  amount  ot  income  tai  to  be  withheld  shall  be: 
0 

14";  ot  eicess  over  $100. 
$36.00  plus  15'^  ol  eicess  over  $360. 
$72  50  plus  19'7,  ol  eicess  over  $600. 
$376.60  plus  77'-;  ol  eacess  over  $2200. 
$860.50  plus  78'-;  ol  eicess  over  $4400. 
$1168.50  plus  33";  ot  eicess  over  $6600. 

The  amount  at  income  tai  to  be  withheld  shall  be: 
0. 

14'';  ol  eicess  over  $100. 
$70  00  plus  IS'-;  ot  eicess  over  $600. 
$705  00  plus  19*';  ot  eicess  over  $160a 
$766  00  plus  22'-;  ot  eicess  over  $4400. 
$1735.00  plus  28'-;  at  eicess  over  $8850. 
$2337  00  plus  33'-;  ol  eicess  over  $11,000. 


"-TABLE  7.-lf  THE  PAYROLL  PERIOD  WITH  RESPECT  TO  AN  EMPLOYEE  IS  ANNUAL 

'(a)  Single  Person— Including  Head  ol  Housetiold: 
II  the  amount  ol  wages  is: 
Not  over  $200  . 
Over  $200  but  not  over  $700. 
Over  $700  but  not  over  $1200.     . 
Over  $1200  but  not  over  $4400. . . 
Over  $4400  but  not  over  $8800. 
Over  $8800  but  not  over  $  1 1 ,000. 
Over  $11,000 


'(b)  Married  Person: 

It  the  amount  ot  wages  is: 
Not  over  $200 
Over  $200  but  not  over  $1200.     . . 

Over  $1200  but  not  over  $3000 

Over  $3000  but  not  over  $8800.  . 
Over  $8800  but  not  over  $17.700... 
Over  $17,700  but  not  over  $22,000. 
Over  $22,000. 


The  amount  ol  income  tai  to  be  withheld  shall  be: 
0. 

14'-;  ol  eicess  over  $200. 
$70  plus  15";  ol  eicess  over  $700. 
$146  plus  19'^r  ol  eacess  over  $1200. 
$753  plus  22";  ol  eacess  over  (4400. 
$1,771  plus  78";  ol  eacess  over  $8800. 
$2,337  plus  33T(  ol  eacess  over  $11,000. 


The  amount  ot  income  tai  to  be  withheld  shall  be: 
0. 

14";  ol  eicess  over  $700. 
$140  plus  IS' ;  ol  eicess  over  $1700. 
$410  plus  19' ;  ol  eicess  over  $3000. 
$1,512  plus  22'-;  ol  eacess  over  $8800. 
$3,470  plus  28' ;  ol  eacess  over  $17,700. 
$4,674  plus  33' ,  ot  eicess  over  $22,000. 


TABLE  8      IF  THE  PAYROLL  PERIOD  WITH  RESPECT  TO  AN  EMPLOYEE  IS  A  DAILY  PAYROLL 
OR  A  MISCELLANEOUS  PAYROLL  PERIOD 

'  '(a)  Single  Person-Including  Head  ol  Household: 

II  the  amount  ol  wages  divided  by  the  The  amount  ol  income  tai  to  be  withheld  shall  be 

number  ol  days  in  the  paryroll  period  the  tollowing  amount  multiplied  by  the  number 

is:  ot  days  in  such  period: 

Not  over  $050. .  0. 

Over  $0.60  bul  not  over  $1.90  .       .  14';  ol  eicess  over  $0.60. 

Over  $190  but  not  over  $3.30         .  $020  plus  16'';  ol  eicess  over  $1.90. 

Over  $3  30  but  not  over  $12.10        .  $0.41  plus  19'';  ol  eicess  over  $3.30. 

Over  $12.10  but  not  over  $24.10      .  $2  08  plus  72'';  ot  eicess  over  $12.10. 

Over  $24.10  but  not  over  $30.10.   .  $4  72  plus  78';  at  eicess  over  $74.10. 

Over  $30.10... $6.40  plus  33'';  ol  eicess  over  J3O10. 

'  Xb)  Married  Person: 

II  the  amount  ol  wages  divided  by  the  The  amount  ol  income  tai  to  be  withheld  shall  be 

number  ot  days  in  the  payroll  period  the  tollowing  amount  multiplied  by  the  number 

•s:  ol  days  in  such  period: 

Notover$0.50 0. 

Over  $0.50  but  not  over  $3.30 14':;  ot  eacess  over  $0.50. 

Over  $3  30  but  not  over  $8.20  $0.39  plus  16";  ol  eacess  over  $3.30. 

Over  $8.20  but  not  over  $24.10        .  $1.13  plus  19";  ol  eacess  over  $8J0. 

Over  $24.10  but  not  over  $48.50.   . .  $4.16  plus  77'';  ol  eicess  over  $24.10. 

Over  $48.60  but  not  over  $60.30. . . .  $9.67  plus  li'7,  ot  eicess  over  $48.60. 

Over  $60.30 $12  82  plus  SS-zc  at  eicess  over  $60.30.' 
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-/2\      WME     BEACKET     WITHHOLDINC. Sub- 

sectlon  (c)  of  secUon  8403  (relating  to 
^e  bracket  withholding)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph : 

■•  '(6)  In  the  case  of  wages  paid  after  the 
15th  day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control 
Act  of  1968,  and  before  July  1,  1969.  the 
Amount  deducted  and  withheld  xmder  para 


tlons.  to  taxaWe  years  ending  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  1987.  and  beginning  before  July  1, 
19S9. 

"Sec.  108.  Payment  of  estimated  tax  by 
corporatlona. 
"(a)  Rkp»ai.  or  R««uibkii*nt  or  Decla- 
ration.—Section  6016  (relating  to  declara- 
tions of  estimated  income  tax  by  corpora- 
Uons)  and  section  6074  (relaUng  to  time 
for  filing  declarations  of  estimated  Income 


'2Snh  (1)  shall  be  determined  in  accordance  tax  by  corporations)    are  repealed. 

I'lth  tables  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or         -(b)   Installment     Payments     or     EOT 

^1.  rtP^eate  in  lieu  of  the  tables  contained  mated  Income  Tax  bt   CoRPoaATiONS.— Sec  -,„„„«  oi  l^.c  .v..,,v,.. , 

*^'"ptr^a?h(l      The  tables  so  prescribed  tlon  6154  (relating  to  i-*^":"!^  P*^^''."^  ^nt  TAhe  estJi;^;ed'^Ux  may  be'pald  be- 

•^   :^..'^         -_  ^i-«  int^ij..  /•nntolnorl  tn  „»  ..t^imotn/l   infnmft  tax  bv  COnXJratlOuS I    ta  *"«.-«» -.-.-mon*- 


"  '(B)  the  amount  of  estimated  tax  which 
would  have  been  required  to  be  paid  before 
such  date  If  the  new  estimate  had  been  made 
when  the  first  eetimate  was  made,  by 

"  '(2)  the  number  of  installments  remain- 
ing to  be  paid  on  or  after  the  date  on  which 
the  new  estimate  is  made. 

"•(e)  Application  to  Short  Taxable 
YuAE  —The  appUcaUon  of  this  secUon  to  tax- 
able years  of  less  than  13  months  shaU  be  In 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

•"(f)  Installments  Paid  in  Advance. — At 
the  election  of  the  corporation,  any  Inst^l- 


shaU  be  the  same  as  the  tables  contained  In 
paragraph  (1),  except  that  amounts  and 
rates  set  forth  as  amounts  and  rates  of 
tax  to  be  deducted  and  ■withheld  shall  be 
computed  on  the  basis  of  table  7  contained 
in  subsection  (a)(2).' 

■•(d)   CTlerical  Amendment. — The  table  or 
parts    of    subchapter    A    of    chapter     1    Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 
••  Part  V.  Tax  surcharge.' 

••(e)  ErrxcTivE  Date.— Except  as  provided 
by  section  104.  the  amendments  made  by 
this  section  (other  than  subsection  (c) ) 
shall  apply — 


of  estimated  Income  tax  by  corporations) 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"  'Sec    6154.  Installment  payments  of  esti- 
mated   Income    tax    by    cor- 
porations. 

"•(a)  Corporations  Required  To  Pat 
ESTIMATED  Income  Tax.— Every  corporation 
subject  to  taxation  under  section  11  or  1201 
(a),  or  subchapter  L  of  chapter  1  (relating 
to  insurance  companies),  shall  make  pay- 
ments of  estimated  tax  (as  defined  In  sub- 
section (c) )  during  Its  taxable  year  m  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (b)  If  Its  estimated  tax 
for  such  taxable  year  can  reasonably  be 
expected  to  be  $40  or  more. 

"•(b)     Payment    in    Installments. — Any 


before  July  1. 1969. 
"(3)   Insofar   as    they   relate    to    corpora 


fined   m  "subsection    (O)    shall   make   such 
payments  In  Installments  as  follows: 


The  tollowing  percentages  of  the  estimated 
tai  shall  be  paid  on  the  16th  day  ol  the— 


'If  the  requiremeets  ot  subsection  (a)  are  first  mst— 


4th 
month 


6th 
month 


9th 
month 


12th 
month 


25 


25 


25 
33H 
_ ___  50 

'"''^ru"t'"diVirth'e'8fh™nihVnd"beyo}i"thVrsrdVrorth^^^  - 100 


.la  ,.,  25 

Before  the  Isl  day  ot  the  4th  month  ol  the  Uiable  ye"-------:-----.:- ViV.''Ar,Vhii' 

A?S^^Ju«tdaVil  ttie  3d  month  and  belore  the  1st  day  ot  the6th  month  ol  *•«"'«'>'•      _       33^^  33,^ 

AtCthe"lidVa'y'if'th"e'5*"mVntt'i'n'd"bif«e't^^^^  _ 50 


Alter  til 
taiable  year 


'•  '(c)  Estimated  Tax  DEnNia. — 

••  •($)  In  cenerai.. — For  purposes  of  this  ti- 
tle, m  the  case  of  a  corporation  the  term 
•estimated  tax"  means  the  excess  of — 

"'(A)  the  amount  which  the  corporation 
estimates  as  the  amount  of  the  Income  tax 
Imposed  by  section  11  or  1201(a).  or  sub- 
chapter L  of  chapter  1,  whichever  is  appUca- 
ble,  orer  I 

"•(B)  the  sum  of —    I 

•'  -(1)  the  amount  Which  the  corporaUon 
estimates  as  the  sum  of  the  credits  against 
tax  provided  by  part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of 
chapter  1 ,  .      . 

"  '(11)  in  the  case  of  a  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  1967,  and  before 
January  1.  1977,  the  amount  of  the  corpora- 
tion's temporary  estimated  tax  exempUon  for 
such  year,  and 

"  •(111)  in  the  case  of  a  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31.  1967.  and  before 
January  1.  1972.  the  amount  of  the  corpora- 
tion's tranalUonal  exemption  for  such  year. 

•"(2)    Tempobabt    estimated   tax   exemp- 

\  -non. —  _    , 

"  '(A)  In  general.- For  pwposes  of  clause 
(11)  of  paragraph  (1)(B),  the  amount  of  a 
corporation's  temporary  estimated  tax  ex 
emptlon  for  a  taxable  year  equals  the  ap 


1968  1969. 1970. 1971.  and  1972.  100  percent 

JoTa  -  80  percent 

1074"" 60   percent 

1975  *°  percent 

197^2 20  percent. 

•"(3)  Transitional  EXEMPTION. — 

"  '(A)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  clause 
(111)  of  paragraph  (1)(B).  the  amount  of  a 
corporation's  transitional  exempUon  for  a 
taxable  year  equals  the  exclusion  percentage 
(determined  under  subparagraph  (B) )  mul- 
tiplied by  the  lesser  of— 

•••(1)  $100,000.  reduced  by  the  amount  01 
the  corporation's  temporary  estimated  tax 
exemption  for  such  year,  or 

"  '(U)  the  excess  determined  under  para- 
graph (1)  without  regard  to  cUuse  (iU)  of 
paragraph  ( 1 )  (B) . 

•••(B)    Exclusion    percentage.— For    pur- 
poses of  subparagraph  (A)   and  section  6665 
(e)(3).  the  exclusion  percentage  is — 
••  'In  the  case  of  taxable  year  beginning  in— 

1968    80  percent 

1989  60  percent 

1970  I *0  percent 

1971    20  percent. 


••  •(d)  Recomptjtation  or  Estimated  Tax. — 

...•r _.    -       ,     -      „  .„  ^„^      If  after  paying  any  Installment  of  estimated 

plicable  percentage  (determined  under  sub-     "•  "^  S«payer  makes  a  new  estimate,  the 
[.aragraph  (B))  multiplied  by  the  l^sex  of-     *^' ^^*  ^^/ch  Remaining  installment   (If 


•(1)  an  amount  equal  to  22  percent  of  the 
amount  which  the  corporation  estimates  as 
Its  surtax  exemption  (as  defined  in  section 
11(d))  for  such  year,  or 

"■(11)  the  excess  determined  under  para- 
graph (1)  without  regard  to  clauses  (11)  and 
(111)  of  paragraph  (1)(B). 

•"(B)    Applicable   fercentage.— For    pur- 
poses of  subparagraph  (A)  and  section  6655 
(e)  (2) .  the  appUcable  percentage  Is — 
••  'In  the  case  of  a  taxable  year  beginning  in — 


any)  shall  be  the  amount  which  would  have 
been  payable  If  the  new  estimate  had  been 
made  when  the  first  estimate  for  the  taxa- 
ble year  was  made.  Increased  or  decreased  (as 
the  case  may  be)  by  the  amount  computed 
by  dividing — 

•'  •  ( 1)  the  difference  between — 

•■'(A)  the  amount  of  estimated  tax  re- 
quired to  be  paid  before  the  date  on  which 
the  new  estUnate  is  made,  and 


fore  the  date  preecribed  for  its  payment. 

"  '(g)  Certain  Foreign  Corporations. — For 
purposes  of  this  section  and  section  6655,  In 
the  case  of  a  foreign  corporation  subject  to 
taxation  undw  secUon  11  or  1201(a).  or 
under  subchapter  L  of  chapter  1,  the  tax 
Imposed  by  section  881  shall  toe  treated  as  a 
tax  Imposed  by  secUon  11.' 

"(c)  Failure  by  corporation  To  Pay  Esti- 
mated Tax. — 

"(1)  Raising  to  percent  requirement  to 
80  percent— Subsections  (b)  and  (d)(3)  of 
section  6655  (relating  to  underpayments  of 
estimated  tax)  are  amended  by  striking  out 
•70  percent'  each  place  It  appears  therein  and 
lns«1;ing  in  Ueu  thereof  '80  percent'. 

"(2)  Definition  or  tax.— Subsection  (e) 
of  section  6655  (relating  to  definition  of  tax) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
••  •(e)  DEnNiTioN  or  Tax. — 
"  •  ( 1)  In  general— For  piUTXJses  of  subsec- 
tions (b)  and  (d).  the  term  "tax"  means 
the  excess  of —  ,,      . 

•"(A)    the  tax  Imposed  by  section  11   or 
1201  (a) .  or  subch^ter  L  of  chapter  1.  which- 
ever is  applicable,  ov«- 
•'•(B)  the  sum  of — 

•■•(i)  the  credits  against  tax  provided  by 
part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1. 

"  '(11)  In  the  case  of  a  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31.  1967.  and  before 
January  1,  1977.  the  amount  of  the  corpora- 
tion's temporary  estimated  tax  exemption  for 
such  yeax.  and  ^     ,„ 

••  •(lU)  in  the  case  of  a  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31.  1967.  and  before 
January  1,  1972.  the  amount  of  the  corpora- 
tion's transitional  exemption  for  such  year. 
•'•(2)  Temporary  estimated  tax  exemp- 
tion—For  purposes  ol  clause  (U)  of  para- 
graph ( 1)  (B) .  the  amount  erf  a  corporation  s 
temporary  estimated  tax  exemption  for  a 
taxable  year  equals  the  appUcable  percentoge 
(determined  under  section  6154(c)(2)(B)) 
multipUed  by  the  leaser  of— 

•••(A)  an  amount  equal  to  22  percent  of 
the  corporation's  surtax  exemption  (as  de- 
fined in  section  11(d) )  for  such  year,  or 

•"(B)  the  excess  determined  under  para- 
graph (1)  without  regard  to  clauses  (U)  and 
(ill)  of  paragraph  (1)  (B) . 

•••(3)  TRANsmoNAL  EXEMpnoK.— For  pur- 
poses of  clause  (lU)  of  paragraph  (1)(B). 
the  amount  of  a  corporation's  transitional 
exemption  for  a  taxable  year  equals  the  ex- 
clusion percentage  (determined  under  sec- 
Uon 6154(c)  (3)  (B) )  multipUed  by  the  lesser 

'•  '(A)  $100,000,  reduced  by  the  amount  of 
the  corporation's  temporary  estimated  lax 
exemption  for  such  year,  or 

•••(B)  the  excess  determined  under  para- 
graph (1)  without  regard  to  clause  (ill)  of 
paragraph  (1)(B).  ^t^Mw 

•••(*)  Special  RULE  FOR  SUBSECTION  (a)(X) 
AND  (2). -In  applying  tills  subsection  for 
purposes  of  subsection  (d)(1)  and  (2).  the 
applicable  percentage  and  the  exclu^on  per- 
centage shaU  be  the  percentage  for  the  tax- 

.T^___  .,-_  „>..«>,    th»   iindemavment   is 


able   year  for  which   the   underpayment 
being  determined.' 

"(d)    ADJUSTMENT    OF  OVERPAYMENT.— 

••(1)  ALLOWANCE  or  ADJUSTMENT.— Sub- 
chapter B  of  chapter  65  (relating  *«  rul«  of 
special  appUcation)  ts  amended  by  adding 
atthe  end  thereof  the  following  new  section. 
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"See    8425    AdjtMtment  of  overpayment  of  McUon  paid   lu  estimated  Income  Ux  on  a  such  amendments  shall  flrst  be  taken  Into 

eatlmated     Income     tax     by  consolidated  basu  or  expects  to  make  a  con-  account  as  of  September  1    1068  and 

....    ^    »            corporation  soUdated   return   for   the   taxable  year,  tblM  -(3)   In  applying  sections  6016,  6074.  6154 

..  .'f'    APK.ICAT10W  ro«  ADJvnunn.—  secUon  shall  apply  only  to  such  extent  and  and  66SS  of  such  Code,  such   amendmente 

(l)Tni«ro«rn.iNc— A  corporation  may,  subject  to  such  condiaon*.  limitations,  and  shall  flrst  be  taken  Into  account  as  of  Mav 

after  the  close  of  the  taxable  year  and  on  or  exceptions  as   the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  31    1068 

before    the    IBth    day   of    the    third    month  may  by  regulations  prescribe.'  t_    .^ 

thereafter,  and  before  the  day  on  which  It  (2)    Amendment   of  section   s.5S.-S*c-  H,^!^'   "T    m    *"y    *'"°"''t   or   additional 

flies  a  return  for  such  taxable  year,  file  an  tlon  6655  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  f™      ?'   of   estimated    lax   payable,   by   rea- 

appllcaUon   for  an  adjustment  of  an  over-  thereof  the  following  new  8ub«K:uon:  T  of  such  amendments,  by  a  corporaUon 

payment  by  It  of  estimated  Income  Ux  for  •   (g)    Excessive  Adjustment   Undex   Sec-  °"    'f,"*'",w"1f  l^'  ^f^J  "***  ^'""^^  ^^^  '^''^ 

st.ch  taxable  year   An  application  under  this  "on  6425  -  ^^l  tl    ..            ***  ?I  ^^f  enactment  of  this 

subsection  shall  not  constitute  a  claim  for  "  '(l)   AoorrtON  to  tax.-U  the  amount  of  *"A.!J?f  ^H^L^JllT'     ,             "'t'"^'^,*  °*  """'*' 

credit  or  refund.  an  adjustment  under  section  6425  made  be-  "f™"""'  °'  additional  amount  shall  not  ex- 

•   (2)   Po«M  or  application.  rrc.-An  ap-  fore  the  15th  day  of  the  third  month  follow-  ^l''  l''^°Zf^}'f^y.    T*  '"f,^""'"'  \^'"^  ^^^ 

plication  under  this  subsection  shall  be  verl-  ing  the  close  of  the  taxable  year  Is  excessive.  ,k.     a»y /"e'  »»« /ate  of  the  enactment  of 

fled    in    the   manner    prescribed    by    secUon  there  shall  be  added  to  the  tax  under  chapter  ^^/h       "/*»«  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

6065  in  the  case  of  a  return  of  the  taxpayer.  I  for  the  taxable  year  an  amount  determined  .. ,  '    n*^*"  *"*"  ?,'**""'* 

and  shaU  be  flled  In  the  manner  and  form  at  the  rate  of  6  percent  per  annum  upon  the  ..   ''^L       "J?"^  °^  I*"  Subcharce  roa  Tax- 

Pequlred    by    regulations    prescribed    by    the  excessive  amount  from  the  date  on  which  the  C,  "        x     ^^'^^  ^"°^  °*"  °'"  ="*"- 

Secretary    or    his   delegate.    The    application  credit   Is  allowed   or    the   refund    Is  paid   to  nJ^-Ti    ^  f  "^.^    *  taxable  year  ending 

shall  set  forth-  such  15th  day.  ''«'°'f  ^^'  ''^^  °^  the  enactment  of  thU  Act. 

•••(A)    the  Mtlmated   income   tax  paid   by  •■•(2»   Excessive  AMOUNT.-Por  purposes  of  f^"  "f!i* J"""'"??'*** /f  P^yj"*"*  °^  the  tax 

the  oorporaUon  during  the  taxable  year.  paragraph  ( 1) .  the  excessive  amount  is  equal  I^F^J^^  'fJ^'i     i  °,^,  ^^^  Internal  Rev- 

•••(B)    the  amount  which,  at  the  time  of  to    the   amount   of    the    adjustment    or    (If  t°"f.^^' ,^'    a«o*  '*""'   ""  **P'"  '**^°'''' 

niing  the  appllcaUon.  the  corporaUon  estl-  smaller)  the  amount  by  which—  oepiemoer  10.  ivm. 

mates  a«  its  income  tax  liability  for  the  tax-  "'(A»   the  income  tax  liability  (as  deftned  "Sec.  106.  Continuation    of    excise    taxes    on 

able  y«ar.  in  section  6425(c))   for  the  taxable  year  as  communication  services  and  on 

■'■(C)   the  amount  of  the  adjustment,  and  shown  on  the  return  for  the  taxable  year,  automobiles. 

"•(D)    such    other    Information    for    pur-  exceeds  "(a)  Passenger  Adtomobiles. — 

poses  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  "'(Bi  the  estimated  Income  tax  paid  dur-  "'•*    I"   general. — Subparagraph    (A)    of 

section   as  may   be  required   by  such   regu-  'ng  the  taxable  year,  reduced  by  the  amount  section  4061(a)(2)    (relating  to  tax  on  pas- 

latlons.  of  the  adjustment.'  senger  automobiles,  etc.)  Is  amended  to  read 

•''(b)    Allowance  or  Aojcstmemt. —  "(e)   Conforming  Amendments. —  as  follows: 

"■(1)    LiMrrED    examination    or    applica-  "(D   Section    66S5(d)(l)    is   amended    by  "'(A)     Articles    enumerated    in    subpara- 

TIOM. — Within  a  period  of  45  days  fro«n  the  striking  out  reduced  by  $100,000'.  graph   (B)    are  taxable  at  whichever  of  the 

date  on  which  an  application  for  an  adjust-  "(2)   Section  243(b)  (3)  (C)  (»)  la  amended  following  rates  Is  applicable: 

ment  is  filed  under  subsection  (a),  the  Sec-  to  read  as  follows:  •••if  the  article 

retary   or    his   delegate   shall    make,    to   the  •(v)   surtax  exemption,  and  one  amount  is  sold —                            The  tax  rate  is— 

extent  he  deems  practicable  in  such  period,  under  sections  6154(c)   (2)  and  (3)  and  sec- 

a  limited  examination  of  the  application  to  tlons  6655(e)    (2)    and   (3),  for  purposes  of         n     1™     lo^n '^  ''  **''° 7  percent 

discover  omissions   and   errors   therein,   and  estimated  tax  payment  requirements  under         During    1970 5  percent 

shall  determine  the  amount  of  the  adjust-  section   6154   and    the   addition   to   the    tax         During    a-Jn" 3  percent 

ment  upon  the  basis  of  the  application  and  under  section  6655  for  failure  to  pay  estl-         During  1972. 1  percent 

the  examination:   except  that  the  Secretary  mated  tox.'  The  tax  imposed  by  this  subsecUon  shall  not 

or  his  delegate  may  disallow,  without  further  "(3)   Section    6020(b)(1)    is   amended    by  apply  with  respect  to  articles  enumerated  in 

action,  any  application  which  he  flnds  con-  striking  out    section  6015  or  6016)'  and  In-  subparagraph    (B)    which   are   sold    by    the 

tains  material  omissions  or  errors  which  he  sertlng  in  lieu  thereof  •section  6015)'.  manufacturer,    producer,   or   Importer    after 

deems  cannot  be  corrected   within  such  46  '(♦l   Section  6661(c)  is  amended  by  strlk-  December  31    1972' 

***.T!;,,   ,  Ing  out   or  section  6016'.  •■,2)     CoNroEinNO    Amendment— Section 

(2)  Adjustment  cREDtTED  OR  retcndh).—  -(5)   Section  7203  is  amended  by  striking  6412(a)(1)    (relaUng  to  floor  stocks  refunds 

TTie   Secretary   or   his  delegate,   within   the  out    section  6015  or  section  6016).'  and  In-  on  passenger  automob'les.  etc.)    is  amended 

46-day  period  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1).  sertlng  in  lieu  thereof  'section  60X5).'.  by  striking  out  'B«ay  1    1968    or  January  1 

may  credit  the  amount  of  the  adjustment  "(O)   Section  7701(a)  (34)  (B)    U  amended  1969.'  and  Inserting  In  iieu  thereof  'January 

against  any  liability  m  respect  of  an  internaJ  by  striking  out   section  6016(b)'  and  Insert-  1,  1970.  January  1    1971    January  1    1972   or 

revenue  tax  on  the  part  of  the  corpcutition  mg  In  lieu  thereof   section  6154(c)'.  January  1    1973'                              j     •          . 

and    shall    refund    the    remainder    to    the  •(7)   "The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  B  -(b)  Communications  Services.- 

^^^r"'*"-  °*  P*"  "  °^  subchapter  A  of  chapter  61  U  ..,1)  Continuation  or  Tax -Paraeranh  r2> 

mount  M  U.,  M,„.o„„„  „„„.  or  .xc^SI  (8,   TB.  ubU  ol  .«Uon.  lo,  p.„  v  o<      S^^S^^,?™.  ' 

(A)  10  percent  of  the  amount  estimated  by     subchapter  A  of  chapter  61  is  amended  by         .-.,01  t*,.  ,...     .  .        _.        ^  .     . 

the    corporation    on    lu    application    as    it^     striking   out   the    Item    relating    to   s^tlon      eranh    1 7?,  «^  r onol^"  "^  ^  "*  "*"" 

Income  tax  liability  for  the  taxable  year  and     6074.  ^^P**  *"  '*  "  follows. 

(B)  t600.  "(9)   The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter      "  "Amounts  paid  pursuant  to 

"(4)    ErrzcT   ow   adjustment. — For    pur-     B  of  chapter  65  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  bills  first  rendered —  Percent- 

poses  of  this  Utle  (other  than  section  6655).     end  thereof  the  following:  Before  January  1    1970  10 

^It^^"«""r*J^''*l!''  ""f  "^k"""  '*^"  '^  ■  "S^:-  6435    Adjustment  of  overpayment  of         During  1970.-:..'. i:::::::::"       5 

^,^,f    a    reduction,    in    the    estimated  estimated     Income^     by         During  1971.. 3 

income  tax  paid,  made  on  the  day  the  credit  corooraUon '       •""     *~     "'         Durtne   1972                                                   1  • 

is  allowed  or  the  refund  Is  paid.  -wf*   vwww^-r,^^^^^,       .                 .^  ^          "unng   197a 1. 

•••(C)    DETiNmoNS-Por   purposes  of   thU  by   se^t^T^^elme^m^nt^  ,SX^          ■'2)    CoNroRMiNC    AMENDMENT«.-Subsec- 

section  and  section  6656(g.   (relating  to  ex-  ^^s^Uon  s^^all^DDfT^^^?^  t.t'^  "^"^  '">  °*  ''«="°'»  «51  (relaUng  to  termlna- 

ce-rtve  adjustment,  -  ^^  *,  ^b^^ing'^^t^T^^^sT  19^'  "°''  °'  '"*  ''  ^"""^^^  ''^  ^^^''^'^^  out  'Jan- 

•••(1)     The    term    •income    tax    liability  '  y**"  ^'y'"^*  ""*' °*x=«"b«  3»- 19«7.  uary   1,   1969'  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

means  the  excess  of  —  *••*•  '''••  special    rules    for   application    of  -January  1,  1973',  and  subsection  (c)  of  sec- 

•••(A)    the   tax   imposed   by  secUon   11   or  ..,    ,    d         sections  102  and  103.  tlon  4251  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
1201  ( a  I .  or  subchapter  L  of  chapter  1   which-  „,  !  v,.i  1*1'!'''  °'  =«1mateb  -rAX  roR  Tax-          ■•  •  (  c  (  Special  Rule —For  purposes  of  sub- 
ever  U  applicable,  over  ^I,        ,"'"'""'  ^'^•'  °*«  °'  ^-  sections   (a)    and   (b).  in  the  ««e  of  com- 

•  (B)    the  crediu  against  tax  provided  by  ^^^JZi?,,^^"  f  whether  any  tax-  munlcaUons  services  rendered  before  Novem- 
part  IV  Of  subchapte7A  of  chapter  1  ^^^^^  ^^^.^  T*'.*  '»«<='*'»"o°  »'  ber  1  of  a  calendar  year  for  which  a  bill  has 

•  (2)  The  amount  of  an  adUutment  under  *™*'^***  declaration  of  estimated  tax.  or  to  not  been  rendered  before  the  close  of  such 
Uils  s^Uon  T^u^  to^e  ex««  ofL""""  ^I^^  T^T'  °'  '^*"r'''  '^°^*  °'  ^-  y^"'  »  »>'"  ^^all  be  treated  as  having  been 

•••(A)    the  estimated  In^^rrU  by  '^X^iioL^^^V-"^''^'^'''''  first  rendered  on  December  31  of  such%.ear 

''••^7^rro;rnrwS:h"r!lJ'S^:^:j  ^,.,  such  amendmenu  shaH  apply  (A,  in  ..^'^^Z^tV^^^'^^^^r^  ^r^Jun^r^^l 

filing  the  appTcXn    5ieco™™tlo^^f  1^*^°^^ '°?  '"llf';  °'',1.'L"'*  '"'""*  P^^^-^t  to  bills  flrst^rendered  on  or  a^ter 

matis    a.    lu    income    Ul  UabUUy   fSr^e  ^,^  !^^^^r^  ^'  September  30.  1968.  and  January  1.  1973.  subchapter  B  of  chapter  33 

taxable  year.                                         ^   ^"^   "**  i^w.  v, J^^      '  corporation,  only  if  the  (relating  to  the  tax  on  communications)   Is 

••   (d)  'consolidated  R.r«N,.-ir  the  cor-  ^2  %rap;rylL°"^Uo^'60lT'6o'7°3  '^d  'J'^'f   ^  """^"^  '''  "**  P"^*^''^^  ^*'^- 

porauon  seeking  an  adjustment  under  OU.  •«i'U*"th:T.lL^1^'v^ue''^e'':f%SS  l^U^efeS  '^o^J  ^Z:^r^;T^,i% 
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which  a  bill  has  not  been  rendered  before 
January  1.  1973.  a  bill  shall  be  treated  as 
iiftvlnK  been  first  rendered  on  December  31. 
1972  EffecUve  January  1,  1973.  the  table  of 
subchapters  for  chapter  33  U  amended  by 
striding  out  the  item  relaUng  to  such  sub- 
c'lapter  B. 

■(c)    ErrECTivE    D at*.— The    amendments 
made  by  this  secUon  shall  take  effect  as  of 
.April  30,  1968. 
sec    106.  "nmely  mailing  of  deposits. 

■•(a)   Timely  Mailing  Treatxd  as  Timely 
DEPOsrr.— SecUon    7502    (relaUng    to   timely 
inuiling  treated  as  timely  filing  and  paying) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 
••'(e)   Mailino  or  Dkposit. — 
••'(1)  Datx    or    DEPOSIT. — If    any    deposit 
required  to  be  made  (pursuant  to  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
under  section  6302(c) )   on  or  before  a  pre- 
scribed date  is.  after  such  date,  delivered  by 
the  United  States  mall  to  the  bank  or  trust 
company  authorized  to  receive  such  deposit, 
such   deposit  shall   be   deemed   received   by 
such  bank  or  trust  company  on  the  date  the 
deposit  was  mailed. 

••'(2)  Mailing  bequirements.— Paragraph 
(1)  shall  apply  only  U  the  person  required 
to  make  the  deposit  establishes  that^- 

••  '(A)  the  date  of  mailing  falls  on  or  be- 
fore the  second  day  before  the  prescribed  date 
for  making  the  deposit  (including  any  ex- 
tension of  Ume  granted  for  making  such 
deposit),  and  .    ,  . 

•■■(B)  the  deposit  was.  on  or  before  such 
second  day.  mailed  in  the  United  States  In  an 
envelope  or  other  appropriate  ■wrapper,  post- 
iige  prepaid,  properly  addressed  to  the  bank 
or  trust  company  authorized  to  receive  such 
deposit.  , 

•  In  applying  subsection  (c)  for  purposes  of 
tills  subsection,  the  term  •payment"  includ^ 
■  deposit",  and  the  reference  to  the  postmark 
date  refers  to  the  date  of  mailing.' 

"(b)  ErrECTivE  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  only  aa 
to  mailing  occurring  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

•  Sec   107.  Industrial  development  bonds. 

••(a)  Amendbient  or  Section  103.— Section 
103  (relaUng  to  interest  on  certain  govern- 
mental obligations)  is  amended  by  reletter- 
ing  subsecUon  (c)  as  subsection  (d)  and  by 
inserting  after  subsecUon  (b)  the  foUovrtng 
new  subsection: 

•(c)   Industrial    Development    Bonds.— 

■"(1)  SUBSECTION  (a)(1)  not  to  apply.— 
Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this  subsec- 
Uon any  Industrial  development  bond  shall 
be  treated  as  an  obllgaUon  not  described  in 
subsection  (a)  (1). 

"•(2)  Industrial  development  bond. — *or 
purposes  of  this  subsecUon,  the  term  "Indus- 
trial development  bond"  means  any  obllga- 

•■'(A)  which  is  Issued  as  part  of  an  Issue 
all  or  a  major  portion  of  the  proceeds  of 
which  are  to  be  used  directly  or  indirectly 
in  any  trade  or  business  carried  on  by  any 
person  who  is  not  an  exempt  person  (within 
the  meaning  of  paragraph  (3) ) ,  and 

"•(B)  the  payment  of  the  principal  or  In- 
terest on  which  (under  the  terms  of  such 
obligation  or  any  underlying  arrangement) 
Is.  in  whole  or  in  major  part — 

■"(1)  secured  by  any  Interest  In  property 
used  or  to  be  used  In  a  trade  or  business  or 
in  payments  in  respect  of  such  property,  or 

■  ■(U)  to  be  derived  from  payments  in  re- 
spect of  property,  or  borrowed  money,  used 
or  to  be  used  in  a  trade  or  business. 

•"(3)  Exempt  pirson. — For  purposes  of 
paragraph  (2)  (A),  the  term  "exempt  person- 
means — 
•'  '(A)  a  governmental  unit,  or 
"•(B)  an  organization  described  In  section 
501(c)(3)  and  exempt  from  tax  under  sec- 
tion 501(a)  (but  only  with  respect  to  a 
trade  or  business  carried  on  by  such  orga- 
nization which  18  not  an  unrelated  trade 


or  business,  determined  by  applying  section 

613(a)  to  such  organization).     

"•(4)  Certain  exempt  AcnvrnKS. — Para- 
graph (1)  shall  not  apply  to  any  obUgaUon 
which  Is  Issued  as  part  of  an  Issue  substan- 
tially all  of  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to 
be  used  to  provide — 

"  '(A)  resldenUal  real  property  for  family 
units, 

'•'(B)   sports  facilities. 
'"(C)  convention  or  trade  show  facilities, 
•"(D)  airports,  docks,  wharves,  mass  com- 
muting facilities,  parking  facilities,  or  stor- 
age or  training  facilities  directly  related  to 
any  of  the  foregoing. 

'"(E)  sewage  or  solid  waste  disposal  fa- 
cilities or  facilities  for  the  local  furnishing 
of  electric  energy,  gas,  or  water,  or 

■"(F)  air  or  water  pollution  control  fa- 
cilities. ^  , , , 
*"(5)  Industrial  parks.— Paragraph  (i) 
shall  not  apply  to  any  obligation  issued  as 
part  of  an  issue  substantially  all  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  are  to  be  used  for  the  ac- 
quisition or  development  of  land  as  the 
site  for  an  industrial  park.  For  purposes  of 
the  preceding  sentence,  the  term  "develop- 
ment of  land"  includes  the  provision  of 
water,  sewage,  drainage,  or  similar  facilities, 
or  of  transportation,  power  or  communica- 
tion faclUties  which  are  incidental  to  use 
of  the  site  as  an  Industrial  park,  but,  except 
•with  respect  to  such  facilities,  does  not  in- 
clude the  provision  of  structures  or  build- 
ings. 

"'(6)      Exemption     fob     certain     small 

ISSUES. — 

"•(A)  In  general.— Paragraph  (1)  shall 
not  apply  to  any  obllgaUon  issued  as  part  of 
an  issue  the  aggregate  authorized  face 
amount  of  which  Is  $1,000,000  or  less  and 
substantially  all  of  the  proceeds  of  which 
are  to  be  used  (1)  for  the  acquisition,  con- 
struction, reconstruction,  or  Improvement  of 
land  or  property  of  a  character  subject  to 
the  allowance  for  depreciation,  or  (il)  to  re- 
deem part  or  all  of  a  prior  issue  which  was 
Issued  for  purposes  described  in  clause  (i) 
or  this  clause. 

■"(B)  CERTAIN  PRIOR  ISSUES  TAKEN  INTO 
ACCOUNT. If 

"'(i)  the  proceeds  of  two  or  more  issues 
of  obligations  (whether  or  not  the  issuer  of 
each  such  issue  Is  the  same)  are  or  will  be 
used  primarily  with  respect  to  facilities 
located  in  the  same  incorporated  munici- 
pality or  located  In  the  same  county  (but 
not   in  any   incorporated   municipality), 

•"(11)  the  principal  user  of  such  facilities 
is  or  will  be  the  same  person  or  two  or  more 
related  persons,  and 

"'(ill)  but  for  this  subparagraph,  sub- 
paragraph (A)  would  apply  to  each  such 
Issue, 

then,  for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  in 
determining  the  aggregate  face  amount  of 
any  later  Issue  there  shall  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count the  face  amount  of  obligations  issued 
under  all  prior  such  issues  and  outstanding 
at  the  time  of  such  later  Issue  (not  includ- 
ing as  outstanding  any  obligation  which  la 
to  be  redeemed  from  the  proceeds  of  the 
later  Issue).  . 

"•(C)  RELATED  persons.— For  purposes  of 
this  paragraph  and  paragraph  (7),  a  person 
is  a  related  person  to  another  person  If — 

•"(1)  the  relationship  between  such  per- 
sons would  result  in  a  disallowance  of  losses 
under  section  26.  or  707(b) ,  or 

■••(II)  such  persons  are  members  of  the 
same  controlled  group  of  corporations  (as 
defined  in  section  1563(a) ,  except  that  ••more 
than  50  percent"  shall  be  substituted  for  at 
least  JjO  percent"  each  place  it  appears 
therein). 

"  '(7)  Exception.— Paragraphs  (4) ,  (5) .  and 
(6)  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any  obli- 
gation for  any  period  during  which  It  Is  held 
by  a  person  who  is  a  substantial  user  of  the 
facilities  or  a  related  person." 
"(b)  EFFEcnvx  Datx. — 


(1)  In  GENERAL.- Except  as  provided  by 
paragraph  (2) ,  the  amendment  made  by  sub- 
section (a)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  end- 
ing after  April  30.  1968,  but  only  with  re- 
spect to  obligations  Issued  after  such  date. 
"(2)  TRANsmoNAL  PROVISIONS.— SecUon 
103(c)(1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  as  amended  by  subsecUon  (a),  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  any  obligation  is- 
sued before  January  1,  1969,  if  before  May  1, 
1968 — 

"(A)  the  Issuance  of  the  obligations  (or 
the  project  In  connection  with  which  the 
proceeds  of  the  obligations  are  to  be  used) 
was  authorized  or  approved  by  the  govern- 
ing body  of  the  governmental  imlt  issuing 
the  obligation  or  by  the  voters  of  such  gov- 
ernmental unit; 

"(B)  in  connection  with  the  issuance  of 
such  obligation  or  with  the  use  of  the  pro- 
ceeds to  be  derived  from  the  sale  of  such 
obligation  or  the  property  to  be  acquired 
or  improved  with  such  proceeds,  a  govern^- 
mental  unit  has  made  a  significant  financial 
commitment; 

"(C)   any   person    (other   than   a   govern- 
mental unit)    who  will  use  the  proceeds  to 
be  derived  from  the  sale  of  such  obligation 
or  the  property  to  be  acquired  or  improved 
with  such   proceeds   has   expended    (or    lias 
entered  into  a  binding  contract  to  expend) 
for  purposes  which  are  related  to  the  use  ot 
such  proceeds  or  property,  an  amount  equal 
to  or  in  excess  ot  20  percent  of  such  pro- 
ceeds; or  ,         J  <„ 
"(D)  m  the  case  of  an  obligation  issued  in 
conjunction  with  a  project  where  financial 
assistance    will    be    provided    by    a    govern- 
mental agency  concerned  with  economic  de- 
velopment,  such   agency   has   approved   the 
project  or  an   application   for  financial   as- 
sistance is  pending. 

"Sec.  108.  Advertising  in  a  political  conven- 
tion program. 

"(a)      ALLOWANCE     OF     DEDUCTION.— SCCtSOn 

276  (relating  to  certain  indirect  conUibu- 
tlons  to  political  parties)  is  amended  by  re- 
desienating  subsection  (c)  as  (d),  and  by  in- 
serting afL  subsection  (b)  the  following 
new  subsection: 

•"(c)    Advertising  in  a  Convention  Ppo- 
GRAM  OF  A  National  Political  Convention  .- 
Subsection     (a)     shall     not     apply     to    any 
amount  paid  or  incurred  for  advertising  m  .1 
convention  program  of  a  political  party  dis- 
tributed  in   connection   with   a   convention 
held  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  candi- 
dates for  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  if  the  pro- 
ceeds from  such  program  are  used  solely  to 
defray  the  costs  of  conducting  such  conven- 
tion   (or  a  subsequent  convention  of   such 
party  held  for  such  purpose)  and  the  amount 
paid  or  incurred  for  such  advertising  Is  rea- 
sonable in  light  of  the  business  the  taxpay- 
er may  expect  to  receive — 

■"(1)  directly  as  a  result  of  such  advertis- 

'^"'■(2)  as  a  result  of  the  convention  being 
held  in  an  area  in  which  the  taxpayer  has  a 
principal    place    of    business.' 

"(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  wiUi  re- 
spect to  amounts  paid  or  incurred  on  or 
after  January  1,  1968. 

"Sec  109.  Tax-exempt  status  of  certain  hos- 
pital service  organizations, 
"(a)  Exemption  From  Tax.— Section  501 
(relating  to  exemption  from  t.ix  on  corpora- 
tions etc.)  is  amended  by  redesignating  f^ub- 
sectlon  (e)  as  subsection  (1)  and  by  inserung 
after  subsection  (d)  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

••■(e)  Cooperative  Hospital  Service  Obga- 
NizATiONS.-For  purposes  of  this  title,  an  or- 
ganization shall  be  treated  as  an  orgamzaiion 
organized  and  operated  exclusively  for  char- 
itable purposes,  if— 

•"(1)   such  organliiatlon  Is  organized  and 

operated  solely — 
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••■(A)  to  perform,  on  a  centralized  basis, 
one  or  more  of  the  following  services  which. 
If  performed  on  its  own  behalf  by  a  hospital 
which  Is  an  organization  described  In  subsec- 
tion (c)  (3)  and  exempt  from  taxation  under 
subsection  (a) ,  would  constitute  activities  in 
exercising  or  performing  the  purpose  or  func- 
tion constituting  the  basis  for  Its  exemption: 
data  processing,  purchasing,  warehousing, 
billing  and  collection,  food,  industrial  engi- 
neering, laboratory,  printing,  communica- 
tions, record  center,  and  personnel  (includ- 
ing selection,  testing,  training,  and  education 
of  personnel)  services:  and 

"'(B)  to  perform  such  ser^■lces  solely  for 
two  or  more  hospitals  each  of  which  Is — 

"'(l)  an  organization  described  In  subsec- 
tion (c)(3)  which  Is  exempt  from  taxation 
under  subsection  (a). 

■•■(11)  a  constituent  part  of  an  organiza- 
tion described  In  subsection  (c)(3)  which 
Is  exempt  from  taxation  under  subsection 
(a)  and  which.  If  organized  and  operated  as 
a  sep.trate  entity,  would  constitute  an  orga- 
nization described  In  subsection  (c)  (3) .  or 

"■(ill)  owned  and  operated  by  the  United 
Statev  a  State,  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
a  poesetHlon  of  the  United  States,  or  a  politi- 
cal subdivision  or  an  agency  or  Instru- 
mentality of  any  of  the  foregoing: 

"'(2)  such  organization  Is  organized  and 
operated  on  a  cooperative  basis  and  allocates 
or  pajrs.  within  8>2  months  after  the  close  of 
Ita  taxable  year,  all  net  earnings  to  patrons 
on  the  basis  of  services  performed  for  them: 
and 

■'■(3)  If  such  organization  has  capital 
stock,  all  of  such  stock  outstanding  Is  owned 
by  Its  patrons. 

For  purposes  of  this  title,  any  organization 
which,  by  reason  of  the  preceding  sentence, 
la  an  organlzxitlon  described  In  subsection 
(c)  (3)  and  exempt  from  taxation  under  sub- 
section (a),  shall  be  treated  as  a  hospital 
and  as  an  organlzutlon  referred  to  in  section 
S03(b)  (5)/ 

"(b)  EiTECTivE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  ( a )  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  ending  after  the  dale  of  the  enactment 
of  thU  Act. 

"Sec.  110.  Submission   cf    propofaU   for   tax 
reform. 

"Not  later  than  December  31.  1968.  the 
President  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  pro- 
posals for  a  comprehensive  reform  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

"TITLE  11— EXPENDITURE  AND  RELATED 

CONTROLS 
"Sec.  201.  Umitiitlon  on  the  number  of  cl- 
Tlllan  offlcers  and  employees  In 
the  executive  branch. 

"(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
section — 

■'  ( 1 )  No  person  shall  be  appointed  as  a 
full-time  civilian  employee  to  a  permanent 
position  In  the  executive  branch  during  any 
month  when  the  number  of  such  employees 
is  greater  than  the  number  of  such  em- 
ployees on  June  30.  1966. 

■■(2)  The  nimiber  of  temporary  and  part- 
time  employees  in  any  department  or  agency 
In  the  executive  branch  during  any  month 
shall  not  be  greater  than  the  number  of  such 
employees  during  the  corresponding  month 
of  1967. 

"(b)  (1)  During  any  period  when  appoint- 
ments are  otherwise  prohibited  under  sub- 
section (a)  (1).  the  head  of  any  department 
or  agency  may.  except  as  otherwise  provided 
In  this  subsection,  appoint  a  number  of  per- 
sons as  full-time  civilian  employees  in  perma- 
nent positions  in  such  department  or  agency 
equal  to  75  percent  of  the  numljer  of  vacan- 
cies in  such  poeitlons  which  have  occurred 
during  such  period  by  reason  of  resignation, 
retirement,  removal,  or  death. 

■'  ( 2 )  For  purposes  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) .  all 
agencies  which,  on  the  first  day  of  any  period 
when  .-appointments  are  otherwise  prohibited 
under  aubsection   (a)(1),  have  50  or  fewer 


full-time  dvlltan  employees  in  permanent  po- 
sitions shall  be  treated  as  one  agency,  and 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
( hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
'Director')  shall  determine  the  vacancies  in 
each  such  agency  which  may  be  filled  by 
reason  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

■■  ( 3 )  Por  purposes  of  p.-imgraph  ( 1 ) .  the 
Director  may  reassign  vacancies  from  one  de- 
partment or  agency  to  another  department  or 
agency  when  such  reaseignment  Is.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Director,  necessary  or  appro- 
priate because  of  the  creation  of  a  new  de- 
partment or  .agency,  because  of  a  change  in 
functions,  or  for  the  more  eflldent  operation 
of  the  Government. 

■■(4)  If  a  full-time  civilian  employee  In  a 
permanent  position  is  transferred  from  one 
department  or  agency  to  another  department 
or  .agency — 

■■|A)  such  transfer  shall  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count under  paragraph  ( 1 )  as  an  appoint- 
ment by  the  head  of  the  department  or 
agency  to  which  he  transfers,  and 

■'(B)  sxibsectlon  (a)(1)  shall  not  apply  to 
an  appointment  to  the  vacancy  In  the  de- 
partment or  agency  from  which  he  trans- 
ferred and  such  vacancy  shall  not  be  taken 
into  account  under  paragraph  (1). 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  (2).  the 
Director  may  reassign  authorized  temporary 
and  part-time  employment  from  one  depart- 
ment or  agency  to  another  department  or 
agency  when  such  reassignment  Is,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Director,  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate because  of  the  creation  of  a  new 
department  or  agency,  because  of  a  change 
in  functions,  or  for  the  more  efflclent  opera- 
tion of  the  Government. 

■■(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  there 
•hall   not  be   taken  into  account — 

"(1)  any  position  filled  by  appointment 
by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  other  than  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  under  subsection  (a) 
(1)  the  number  of  full-time  civilian  em- 
ployees In  permanent  positions  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  at  any  time, 

■■(2)  casual  employees  or  employees  serv- 
ing without  compensation,  and 

■■  ( 3 )  those  employees  ( not  exceeding  70.000 
dtuing  any  month)  appointed  xmder  the 
President's  program  to  provide  summer  em- 
ployment for  economically  or  educationally 
disadvantaged  persons  between  the  ages  of 
16  and  22. 

"(e)  The  Director  shall  maintain  a  con- 
tinuous study  of  all  .ippropriatlons  and  con- 
tract authorizations  in  relation  to  personnel 
employed  and  shall  reserve  from  expenditure 
the  savings  in  salaries  and  wages  resulting 
from  the  operation  of  this  section,  and  any 
savings  in  other  categories  of  expense  which 
he  determines  will  result  from  such  opera- 
tion. 

"(f)  The  departments  and  agencies  In 
the  executive  branch  shall  submit  to  the 
Director  such  Information  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  him  to  carry  out  his  functions 
under  this  section. 

■'(g)  The  Director  shall  submit  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives  at  the 
end  of  each  calendar  quarter,  beginning  with 
the  quarter  ending  September  30,  1968.  a 
report  on  the  operation  of  this  section. 

■■(h)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  super- 
sede or  modify  the  reemployment  rights  of 
any  person  under  section  9  of  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  or  any  other 
provision  of  law  conferring  reemployment 
rights  upon  persons  who  have  performed  ac- 
tive  duty   in    the   Armed   Forces. 

■'(1)  The  Director  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  he  deems  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

■•(J)  This  section  (other  than  subsection 
(1) )  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the 
first  month  whicn  begins  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


'■Sec.  202.  Reduction  of  $6  billion  In  expen- 
ditures during  fiscal  year  1969. 

"(a)  Expenditures  and  net  lending  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  under 
the  Budget  of  the  United  States  Government 
(estimated  on  page  55  of  House  Document 
No.  225.  Part  1.  90th  Congress,  as  totalini; 
$186,062,000,000),  shall  not  exceed  6180,062.- 
000.000.  except  by  expenditures  and  net  lend- 
ing— 

■■(1)  which  the  President  may  determine 
are  necessary  for  special  support  of  Vietnam 
operations  in  excess  of  the  amounts  esti- 
mated therefor  In  the  Budget, 

'■(2)  for  interest  in  excess  of  the  amounts 
estimated  therefor  In  the  Budget, 

•■(3)  for  veterans'  benefits  and  services  in 
excess  of  the  amounts  estimated  therefor  in 
the  Budget,  and 

"(4)  for  payments  from  ti^st  funds  estab- 
lished by  the  Social  Security  Act,  as  amended. 
In  excess  of  the  amounts  estimated  therefor 
In  the  Budgret. 

'■(b)  The  President  shall  resenre  from  ex- 
penditure and  net  lending,  from  appropria- 
tions or  other  obllgatlonal  authority  hereto- 
fore or  hereafter  m.ide  available,  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  effectuate 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (a). 
'Sec.  203.  Reduction  of  $10  billion  in  new 
obllgatlonal  authority. 

'■(a)  The  total  new  obllgatlonal  authority 
and  loan  authority  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1969,  provided  by  law  heretofore 
or  hereafter  enacted  (estimated  on  page  55 
of  House  Document  No.  225,  Part  1,  90th  Con- 
gress, as  $201,723,000,000)  shall  not  exceed 
$191,723,000,000.  except  for  new  obllgatlon.il 
authority  and  loan  authority — 

"(1)  which  the  President  may  determine 
are  necessary  for  special  support  of  Vietnam 
operations  in  excess  of  the  amounts  esti- 
mated therefor  In  the  Budget, 

"(2)  for  Interest  In  excess  of  the  amounts 
estimated  therefor  In  the  Budget. 

"(3)  for  veterans'  benefits  and  services  i:i 
excess  of  the  amounts  estimated  therefor  in 
the  Budget,  and 

"(4)  for  payments  from  trust  funds  estab- 
lished by  the  Social  Security  Act,  as  amended, 
in  excess  of  the  amounts  estimated  therefor 
in  the  Budget. 

"(b)  In  the  event  that  the  total  amoun'; 
of  new  obllgatlonal  authority  and  loan  au- 
thority for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1960.  exceeds  the  limitation  prescribed  bv 
subsection  (a),  the  President  shall  reserw 
from  such  obllgatlonal  and  loan  authorif. 
such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  effec- 
tuate the  provisions  of  subsection  (a).  The 
amounts  so  reserved  (other  than  any 
amounts  reserved  from  trust  funds)  are  here- 
by rescinded  .xs  of  the  close  of  June  30.  1969. 
The  President,  at  the  time  of  the  submission 
of  the  Budget  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1970.  shall  make  a  report  to  the  Congress 
Identifying  the  amounts  reserved  pursuant 
to  this  paragraph. 

"Sec.  204.  Specific  recommendations  for  48 
billion  rescission  in  old  obllga- 
tlonal authority. 

"The  President  shall  cause  a  special  study 
and  analysis  to  be  made  of  unobligated  bal- 
ances of  appropriations  and  other  obllga- 
tlonal and  loan  authority  available  for  obliga- 
tion or  commitment  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1969,  which  will  remain 
available  for  obligation  or  commitment  after 
June  30,  1969,  and  make  a  report  thereon  to 
the  Congress.  Such  report  shall  be  made  at 
the  time  of  the  submission  of  the  Budget  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and 
shall  Include  specific  recommendations  for 
legislation  to  rescind  not  less  than 
$8,000,000,000  of  such  unobligated  balances. 
"Sec.   205.   Application  of  certain   formulas. 

"In  the  administration  of  any  program  as 
to  which — 

"  ( I )  the  amount  of  expenditures  or  obliga- 
tions Is  limited  purstiant  to  section  202  or 
203.  and 


"(2^  the  allocation,  giant,  apportionment, 
or  other  distribution  of  funds  among  reclp- 
^Jnts^s  required  to  be  determined  by  appUca- 
tton  of  a  formula  involTlng  the  amount  ap- 
proprUted  or  otherwise  made  available  for 
distribution. 

the  amount  available  for  expenditure  or  ob- 
neatlon  (as  determined  by  the  President) 
shril  be  substituted  for  the  amount  appro- 
priated or  otherwise  made  available  in  the 
application  of  the  formula. 

•Trn^  in— SOCIAL  security  act 

AMENDMENTS 
•  Sec    301    Limitation  on  number  of  chlldreii 
with   respect  to  whom  Federal 
payments  may  be  made  under 
program  of  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children. 
••<;uheectlon    (d)    of    section    403    of    the 
socuil^uruy  Acl  Is  amended  ( 1 )  by  Insert- 
ing  '(1)'    immediately    after   *(d)  ,    (2)    by 
nsertlng  '(except  the  succeeding  paragraphs 
o^  ?W8  Lbsectlon) '  Immediately  a  ter_Act-. 
?3)   by  striking  out  'June  30,  1968'  and  in- 
e  ting  iTneu  thereof  'June  30    1969'.  and 
'4V  by  adding  at  the   end  of  such  subsection 
the  following  new  paragraphs: 

••■(2)   in  the  case  of  any  State  which  U 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  have  effectu- 
ated  m<^mpllance  with  or  m  reliance  upon 
or  in  .^nTldeVatlon  of  a  Judicial  decision  (as 
defined  in  paragraph  (8) ) .  a  policy  of  prov^d- 
mg^  to  families  with  dependent  chU^ 
under  its  State  plan  approved  under  this  part 
„  or  on  behalf  of  l^dlvlduaU  who^  except 
f«r   such   policy,  would   not  be   eligible   for 
such  ^d.  ^he  average  monthly   numl^r   of 
dependent  children  under  the  age  of  18  who 
^^  been  deprived  of  parental  support  or 
r^re  byVeason  of  the  continued  absence  from 
the  homeT  a  parent  with  respect  to  whom 
natments  under  this  section  were  made  to 
^hHt^^  for  the  calendar  quarter  begm^ng 
January  1,  1968,  shall,  for  purposes  of  app^- 
ing  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (D' ?f  !» 
crfased  by  the  average  monthly  number^n 
the  calendar  quarter  beginning  April  1,  1969. 
of  children  under  the  age  of  18  who  are  de- 
nrlv^  of  pa^ntal  support  or  care  by  reason 
Iftue  ^ntlnued  abaence  from  the  home  of 
a  parent  and  who  by  reason  of  s"Cf  P«>'}^ 
Lean  to  receive  such  aid  after  March  1968 
and  received  such  aid  during  the  calendar 
Quarter  beginning  April  1,  1969. 
^""(1)  ^used  in  paragraph  (2)    the  term 
••judicial  decision"  means  any  decision  by  a 
court  or  the  United  States  of  competent    u- 
n^cuon  m  any  case  or  controversy  in  wh  ch 
there  is  decided  the  issue  of  the  validity. 
Sr    the   united   States    ConstltuUon    of 
^v  law.  rule,  regulation,  or  policy  of  a  State 
under  which  aid  to  .amines  with  dependent 

chUdrenTdenled  to  ^-<^^-^<^^'^:^^^Z 
eligible  therefor  because  of  failure  to  meet 
dSon  of  residence  requirements  or  be- 
Tute  Of  the  relationship  between  a  male  in- 
dividual and  the  mother  of  the  child  or 
children  with  respect  to  whom  such  aid  Is 
sought.'  .  _^ 

"Sec    302    Aid    to    famines    with   dependent 
Sec.  302.  Aia^^^^^^^  j^  ^^^  ^j  unemployed 

fathers  receiving  unemployment 
compensation. 

"Section  407(b)  (3)  (O  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  18  amended  to  read  as  ff^o'Ts. 

•••(C^  for  the  denial  of  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  chUdren  to  any  child  or  rela- 
tive specified  in  subeectlon  (a)  — 

"•(I)  If,  and  for  so  lon«  ".  «"°^f^"*l! 
father  IB  not  currently  registered  with  the 
public  employment  offices  In  the  State^  and 

"  '(U)  with  respect  to  any  week  for  which 
such  chUd's  lather  receives  unemployment 
compensation  under  an  "^employment  com- 
pensation law  of  a  State  or  of  the  United 
States. 


••(a)(1)  Section  1903(b)(2)  of  the  Social 
security  Act  to  amended  by  strlWng  out 
'1967'  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof    1969  . 

"(2)   section  222(d)  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1967  is  amended  by  striking 
out  '1967*  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof   1969  . 
"(b)   The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  calendar 
quarters  beginning  after  December  31,  1967. 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same 
That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
title  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment  as  follows:  ...„  »„*  t^. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  An  Act  to 
increase  revenues,  to  limit  expenditures  and 
new  obllgatlonal  authority,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
W.  D.  MrLLS, 
Cecil  R.  King, 
Hale  Boggs, 
John  W.  Byrnes, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Russell  Long, 
George  Smathers, 
CUNTON  P.  Anderson, 
John  J.  Williams, 
Frank  Carlson, 
Afanagers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


Statement  op  the  ^UNAGERs  on  the  Part 
op  the  House 


"Sec.  303,  Federal  payments  under  medical 
assistance  program  for  certain 
services  Includible  under  sup- 
plementary medical  insurance 
program. 


The  managers  on  the  part  o^  .^^ff 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senatlto  the  bill  (H.R.  15414)  to  continue 
the  existing  excise  tax  rates  on  communica- 
tion services  and  on  automobiles,  and  to  ap 
ply  more  generally  the  provisions  relating  to 
payments  of  estimated  tax  by  corporations, 
submit  the  following  statement  in  explana- 
Uon  Of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  "pon 
by  the  conferees  and  recommended  in  the 
accompanying  conference  report : 

The  Senate  amendment  to  the  text  of  the 
bill  struck  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  inserted  new  text.  Under  the  conferen^ 
agreement,  the  House  recedes  with  an 
amendment  which  substitutes  new  text  ex- 
plained below. 

Section  1.  Short  title:  table  of  contents 

Section  1(a)   of  the  conference  substitute 

provides  that  the  bill,  when  enacted  may  be 

cited  as  the  "Revenue  and  Expenditure  Coii 

trol  Act  of  1968."  Section  1(a)  of  the  bill  as 

p^ed  by  the  House  P-^^'f  f  „f  ,„^^|"'s^" 
title  the  ■Tax  Adjustment  Act  of  1968.    sec 
t  on   1   of  the  senate   amendment  provided 
'aL  the  short  title  the  "Balance  of  Payments 
and  Domestic  Economy  Act  of  1968. 

Section  Kb)  of  the  conference  substitute 
provides  a'tkble  of  contents  which  sete  forth 
the  titles  and  sections  of  the  bill. 

TTTLE  I— internal  REVENUE  CODE  AMENDMENTS 

Section  101.  Amendment  of  existing  law 
Section  101  of  the  conference  substitute 
provides  that,  except  as  otherwise  expressly 
provided.  Whenever  in  title  I  of  ^^e  bill  an 
amendment  or  repeal  is  expressed  in  1*rms 
of  an  amendment  to,  or  repeal  of,  a  section  or 
other  provision,  the  reference  Is  to  be  con- 
sidered to  be  made  to  a  section  or  other  pro- 
v^ron  orthe  internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954^ 
This  corresponds  to  section  1(b)  of  the  bill 
aTpasMd  by  the  House  and  to  section  5  of 
the  Senate  amendment. 

Section  102.  imposition  of  tax  surcharge 
section  102  of  the  conference  substitute 
coS^Sds  in  substance  to  section  17  of  the 
^natTamendment.  subsection  (a)  of  section 
T02  amends  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of 
the  1954  Code  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  part  V,  consisting  of  a  new  section  51 
which  imposes  a  10  percent  Income  tax  svnr- 
charge  for  the  period  January  1.  1968. 
thro^h  June  30,  1969,  In  tbe  case  of  cor- 
poratlons,  and  for  the  period  April  1,  1968, 
through  June  30,  1969.  in  the  case  of  In- 
dividuals. 


Imposition  of  Tax  Surcharge 
Subsection  (a)   of  the  new  section  51  Im- 
poses the  tax  surcharge.  Paragraph  (1)  relates 
to  calendar  years.  Subparagraph  (A)  imposes, 
in  addition  to   the  other  taxes  Imposed  by 
chapter  1  of  the  1954  Code,  on  the  income 
of   every   individual    (other   than   an   estate 
or  trust)  whose  taxable  year  Is  the  calendar 
vear  a  tax  which  Is  shown  In  the  applicable 
tabl4  m  such  subparagraph.  For  the  calen- 
dar year  1968,  the  tables  are  based  on  a  tax 
of  7  5  percent  of  the  adjusted  tax.  For  the 
calendar  year  1969,  the  tables  are  based  on  a 
tax  of  5  percent  of  the  adjusted  tax.  The 
tables  also  are  based  on — 

(1)  An  exemption  from  the  tax  surcharge 
for  single  persons  (other  than  a  head  of 
household)  whose  adjusted  tax  does  not 
exceed  $145.  heads  of  households  whose  ad- 
justed tax  does  not  exceed  $220.  and  marr  ed 
persons  and  surviving  spouses  filing  Joint 
returns  whose  adjusted  tax  does  not  exceed 
$290:  and 

(2)  A  limitation  on  the  tax  surcharge  ap- 
plicable to  single  persons  (other  than  a  head 
of  household)  whose  adjusted  tax  does  not 
'  exceed  $290.  heads  of  households  whose  ad- 
justed tax  does  not  exceed  $440,  and  married 
persons  and  surviving  spouses  filing  Joint  re- 
turns whose  adjusted  tax  does  not  exceed 

$580. 

Subparagraph  (B)  Imposes  the  tax  sur- 
charge on  corporations,  and  on  estates  and 
truste,  whose  taxable  year  Is  the  calendar 
vear  In  the  case  of  corporations,  the  tax  for 
the  calendar  year  1968  Is  to  be  lO^Pej""*  "* 
the  adjusted  tax,  and  the  tax  lor  the  calendar 
year  1969  Is  to  be  5  percent  of  the  adjusted 
tax  in  the  case  of  estates  and  trusts,  the 
rates  are  7.5  percent  for  1968  and  5  percent 
for  1969. 

Paragraph   (2)    of  subsection   (a)    imposes 
the  tax  surcharge  In  the  case  of  taxpayers 
Whose  taxable  year  Is  a  fiscal  year  or  a  short 
vear.  The  tax  Is  comparable  to  the  tax  for 
the  calendar  year  and  Is  determined.  In  gen- 
eral, by  multiplying  10  percent  of  the  ad- 
justed tax  for  the  taxable  year  by  a  f ract  on 
determined  by  the  number  of  the  days  in  the 
taxable  year  which   are   within  the  period 
during  which  the  surcharge  applies. 
Adjusted  Tax  Defined 
Subsection   (b)   of  the  new  section  51  de- 
fines the  term  "adjusted   tax"   as  Cleaning 
the  tax  imposed  by  chapter  1   of  the   1954 
Code  for  the  taxable  year,  determined  with- 
er reglrd  to  the  taxes  imposed  by  sections 
51    (as  added  by  the  blU),  871(a),  and  881 
of  such  code  and  without  regard  to  certain 
specified  increases  In  tax,   and  reduced  by 
an  amount  equal  to  the  retirement  income 
credT  which  would  be  allowable  under  sec- 
tion 37  of  such  code  If  no  --ax  were  imposed 
by  Action  51  for  the  Uxable  year.  Except  for 
this   reduction    for   the    retirement    Income 
credit    the  amount  of  the  surcharge  Is  de- 
fined before  credits  (such  as  the  forel^ 
tax  credit  and  the  Investment  credit),  but 
'the  cr^^  provided  by  part  r.  of  subchaptor 
A    of    Chapter    1    are    allowed    against    the 
Lount  of  the  surcharge.  In  the  case  of  an 
X^native  tax  computed  by  reference  to  a 
nartlal  tax  (such  as  sec.  1201,  In  the  case  of 
capltel  gams' .  the  tax  surcharge  applies  on  y 
to  the  alternative  tax  and  Is  not  taken  into 
account  In  determining  the  partial  tax. 
Estimated  Tax 
Subsection  (c)  of  the  new  section  51  pro- 
vides^at    vilth    respect    to    declarations, 
ainended  declarations,  and  P^V^Jf'l^ /^if*" 
t  (mated  tax,  the  time  prescribed  for  niing 
or  paymente  of  which  is  on  or  after  Septem- 
ber 15    1968.  in  the  case  of  an  individual, 
or  Ju^e  15,  1968,  in  the  case  of  a  corporation 
?he  rules  in  section  6654(d)  (1)   and  6655(d> 
U)  o"The  code  (Which  permit  taxpayers  to 
base  their  estimated  tax  payments  for  a  tax- 
able year  on  the  tax  liability  shown  on  the 
return  for  the  preceding   year)    are  not  to 
appTvrtth  resp^t  to  any  taxable  year  for 
Which  a  tax  is  hiposed  by  the  new  section 
51. 
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Technical  AmendmenU 

The  remaining  sutMectlons  of  the  new  sec- 
tion 61  contain  technical  and  conforming 
provisions  relating  to  (1)  Weetern  Hemi- 
sphere trade  corporatlona  and  dividends  on 
certain  preferred  stock  of  public  utlUtlee,  (2) 
Fhareholders  of  regulated  Investment  com- 
panies, and  (3)  the  attribution  of  the  tax 
surcharge  to  the  section  Imposing  the  tax  on 
which  the  surcharge  Is  based. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  102  of  the  bill 
a«  agreed  to  in  conference  Is  a  technical 
amendment  relating  to  the  receipt  of  mlnl- 
mimi  distributions  by  domestic  corporation* 
from  controlled  foreign  corporation* 
Withholding  on  Wages 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  102  of  the  bill  aa 
agreed  to  In  conference  relates  to  withholding 
on  wagee. 

Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (c)  set* 
forth  new  tables  for  the  percentage  method 
of  withholding.  These  tables  are  to  apply  In 
the  case  of  wages  paid  after  the  15th  day 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  bill 
and  before  July  1.  1969.  The  tables  provide 
for  wttholdlng  amounts  of  tax  Including  the 
10-pW*«nt  tax  surcharge  which  Is  to  be  In 
effect" during  this  period. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (c)  relates  to 
the  wage  bracket  method  of  withholding 
on  wages  during  the  period  referred  to  in 
paragraph  ( 1) .  The  amount  deducted  and 
withheld  under  this  method  is  to  be  deter- 
mined In  accordance  with  tables  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  dele- 
gate. The  tables  so  prescribed  are  to  be  the 
same  as  the  tables  now  In  the  law,  except 
that  amounts  and  rates  set  forth  as  amounts 
and  rates  of  tax  to  be  deducted  and  withheld 
are  to  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  table  7 
(percentage  method  of  withholding  If  payroll 
period  with  respect  to  an  employee  Is  an- 
nual) set  forth  In  the  amendment  made  by 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  subsection  ( c ) . 

Subsection  (d)  of  section  102  of  the  bill  as 
agreed  to  In  conference  makes  a  clerical 
amendment  to  a  table  of  parts. 

Effective  Date 

Subsection  (e)  of  section  102  of  the  bill  as 
agreed  to  In  conference  provides  effective 
dates.  The  amendments  made  by  section  102 
(other  than  subsection  (c),  relating  to  with- 
holding on  wages  >  are  to  apply  ( 1 )  Insofar 
as  they  relate  to  taxpayers  other  than  cor- 
porations, to  taxable  years  ending  after 
March  31,  1968.  and  beginning  before  July  1, 
1969,  and  (21  Insofar  as  they  relate  to  corpo- 
rations, to  taxable  years  ending  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1967,  and  beginning  before  July  I, 
1969. 

For  explanation  of  special  rules  with  re- 
spect to  the  application  of  the  new  section  51 
of  the  1954  Code  In  the  case  of  ( 1)  payments 
of  estimated  tax  for  taxable  years  beginning 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  bill, 
and  (2)  payments  of  tax  surcharge  for  tax- 
able years  ending  before  such  date  of  en- 
actment, see  the  explanation  of  section  104. 

Section  103.  Payment  of  estimated  income 
for   by  corporations 

Section  103  of  the  conference  substitute 
corresponds  to  section  3  of  the  bill  a*  passed 
by  the  House  and  section  7  of  the  Senate 
aotendment.  Except  for  technical  and  con- 
forming changes  and  as  noted  below,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House, 
the  Senate  amendment,  and  the  conference 
substitute  are  the  same. 

Under  existing  law,  a  corporation  Is  re- 
quired to  make  payments  of  estimated  in- 
come tax  to  the  extent  Its  estimated  Income 
tax  liability  (after  credits)  exceeds  $100,000. 
Under  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House,  the 
9100.000  exemption  Is  ultimately  eliminated 
and  a  corporation  Is  required  to  make  pay- 
ments If  the  tax  liability  can  reasonably  be 
expected  to  be  $40  or  more.  Under  the  Senate 
amendment,  the  $100,000  exemption  is  ulti- 


mately reduced  to  an  amount  equal  to  22 
percent  of  its  surtax  exemption  (this  amount 
U  $6,500  or.  In  the  case  of  certain  controlled 
groups  of  corporations,  the  portion  thereof 
allocated  to  the  corporation).  Both  the  bill 
as  passed  by  the  House  and  the  Senate 
amendment  make  their  respective  changes 
In  the  $100,000  exemption  over  a  6-year  tran- 
sitional period.  Under  the  conference  agree- 
ment, the  $100,000  exemption  is  reduced  in 
the  manner  provided  by  the  Senate  amend- 
ment In  Ave  annual  stages,  and  Is  then  elim- 
inated In  five  additional  annual  stages.  Pay- 
ments of  estimated  tax  are  not  required  un- 
less such  estimated  tax  ( tax  liability,  reduced 
by  credits  against  tax  and  the  exemptions) 
can  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  $40  or  more. 
Under  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  and 
under  the  Senate  amendment,  a  corporation 
which  overpays  Its  estimated  Income  tax  may 
flle  an  application  for  an  adjustment  ("quick 
refund")  of  the  overpayment.  Under  the  bill 
as  passed  by  the  House,  the  application  may 
not  be  allowed  unless  the  amount  of  the  ad- 
justment ("quick  refund")  equals  or  exceeds 

(A)  5  percent  of  the  amount  estimated  by 
the  corporation  on  Its  application  as  Its 
Income  tax  liability  for  the  taxable  year,  and 

( B )  $200.  The  Senate  amendment  changed  5 
percent  to  10  percent,  and  changed  the  $200 
amount  to  $500.  The  conference  agreement 
accepts  the  changes  made  by  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House,  the  Senate 
amendment,  and  the  conference  substitute 
provide  that  the  amendments  relating  to  the 
payment  of  estimated  Income  tax  by  cor- 
porations are  to  apply  with  respect  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1967.  The 
Senate  amendment  contained  In  addition,  a 
special  provision  relating  to  the  payment  of 
estimated  tax  (attributable  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  bill)  required  of  any  corpora- 
tion on  April  15,  1968.  Under  the  conference 
agreement,  the  special  rules  relating  to  the 
application  of  this  section  of  the  bill  and  sec- 
tion 102  (including  its  effect  on  declarations 
and  payments  of  estimated  tax)  are  con- 
tained In  section  104. 

Section  104.  Special  rules  for  applications  of 
sections  102  and  103 
Section  104  of  the  conference  substitute 
provides  certain  special  rules  with  regard  to 
the  due  dates  for  additional  payments  of  es- 
timated tax  attributable  to  sections  102  and 
103  of  the  bill,  and  the  due  date  for  certain 
payments  of  the  tax  surcharge  imposed  by 
the  new  section  51  of  the  Code. 

Payment  of  Estimated  Tax  for  Taxable  Years 
Beginning  Before  Date  of  Enactment 
Subsection  (a)  of  section  104  provides  that 
In  determining  whether  any  taxpayer  Is  re- 
quired to  make  a  declaration  or  amended 
declaration  of  estimated  tax,  or  to  pay  any 
amount  or  additional  amount  of  estimated 
tax.  by  reason  of  the  amendments  made  by 
sections  102  and  103,  such  amendments  are 
to  apply  only  If  the  taxable  year  end*  on  or 
alter  September  30,  1968,  In  the  case  of  an 
Individual,  or  on  or  after  June  30,  1968. 
in  the  cose  of  a  corporation.  Subsection  (a) 
further  provides  that  with  respect  to  esti- 
mated tax  requirements,  the  amendments 
made  by  section*  102  and  103  of  the  bill  are 
to  be  first  taken  into  account  a*  of  Septem- 
ber 1,  1968,  for  Individuals,  and  May  31, 
1968,  for  corporations.  Thus,  for  example.  In 
the  case  of  a  calendar  year  corporation  the 
requirements  of  the  amended  section  6154 
(Installment  payments  of  estimated  tax  by 
corporations)  will  be  first  applied  as  of  May 
31,  1968.  and  any  Increase  In  the  amount  of 
estimated  tax  resulting  from  the  amend- 
ments made  by  sections  102  and  103  are  to 
be  reflected  In  the  corporation's  estimated 
tax  installments  beginning  with  the  Install- 
ment due  June  15,  1968.  In  the  case  of  an 
Individual  whose  taxable  year  Is  the  calen- 
dar year,  any  increase  in  the  amount  of 
estimated  tax  resulting  from  the  tax  sur- 


charge I*  to  be  reflected  in  the  Individual's 
estimated  tax  Installments  beginning  with 
the  Installment  due  September  15,  1968. 

Subsection  (a)  also  provides  that  In  the 
case  of  any  amount  or  additional  amount 
of  estimated  tax  payable,  by  reason  of  the 
amendments  made  by  sections  102  and  10-3. 
by  a  corporation  on  or  after  June  15,  1968. 
and  before  the  15th  day  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  bill,  the  time  pre- 
scribed for  payment  of  such  amount  or  ad- 
ditional amount  shall  not  expire  before  such 
date  (not  earlier  than  the  15th  day  after 
the  date  the  enactment  of  the  bill)  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  shnli 
prescribe. 

Payment  of  Tax  Surcharge  for  Taxable  'Venrs 
Ending   Before  Date   of   Enactment 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  104  provides  th.-.t 
In  the  case  of  a  taxable  year  ending  before 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  bill,  the  time 
prescribed  for  payment  of  the  surcharge  im- 
posed by  new  section  61  shall  not  expire  be- 
fore September  15.  1968.  Since  taxpayers 
whose  taxable  years  ended  during  1968  before 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  surcharge  m.-iy 
have  filed  their  returns  without  taking  any 
liability  for  the  surcharge  Into  account,  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  may  require  a 
statement  to  be  filed  with  the  payment  due 
on  September  15.  Such  statement  will  ik'I 
constitute  a  return  for  purposes  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954.  Therefor.' 
neither  the  period  of  limitations  on  asses;  - 
ment  and  collection  nor  the  period  of  lim- 
itations on  credit  or  refund.  If  otherwisf 
measured  from  the  time  the  return  is  filcri 
will  be  extended  by  the  subsequent  fiUn- 
of  such  statement.  In  the  case  of  nnv 
Interest,  penalty,  or  addition  to  tax,  the  pe- 
riod of  underpayment  will  not  begin  with  ri'- 
spect  to  the  surcharge  before  September  I'l 
1968.  Thus,  for  example.  Interest  on  an  un- 
derpayment of  surcharge  due,  under  section 
104(b) ,  on  September  15,  1968,  will  be  meas- 
ured from  such  due  date.  This  results  from 
the  application  of  section  6601  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  which  provides,  generally,  that 
Interest  will  be  measured  on  an  underpay- 
ment from  the  last  date  prescribed  for  pa\  - 
ment.  Similarly,  In  the  event  of  an  overpay- 
ment of  tax.  Interest  on  such  overpayment 
attributable  to  a  surcharge  payment  made  c  n 
or  before  September  15,  1968,  will  not  bj 
allowable  with  respect  to  any  period  before 
September  15.  This  results  from  the  applica- 
tion of  sections  6611  and  6513  of  the  Intern.'.! 
Revenue  Code  which  provide,  generally,  that 
Interest  shall  be  allowed  on  an  overpayment 
of  tax  from  the  last  day  prescribed  by  law 
for  payment  of  such  tax,  or,  if  later,  from 
the  date  of  such  overpayment. 

Under  section  6152  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code,  a  corporation  may  elect  to  pay  1'3 
tax  In  two  equal  Installments.  If  both  in- 
stallments are  due  before  September  15,  19G8. 
then  the  additional  payment  required  to  re- 
flect the  surcharge  must  be  paid  on  or  be- 
fore September  15.  If  the  first  Installment  ii 
due  on  or  before  September  15,  but  the  sec- 
ond Installment  Is  due  after  that  date,  the 
corporation  must  pay  one-half  of  the  amount 
of  the  surcharge  on  or  before  September  15. 
1968.  The  remaining  half  of  the  surcharge 
due  will  be  paid  as  a  part  of  the  second  in- 
stallment on  the  due  date  for  that  Install- 
ment. 

Section  105.  Continuation  of  excise  taxes  on 
communication  services  and  on  automo- 
biles 

Section  6  of  the  Senate  amendment  is 
Idei.tlcal  to  section  2  of  the  bill  as  passed  by 
the  House.  These  provisions  are  retained  ns 
section  105  of  the  conference  substitute,  ex- 
cept that  the  amendments  are  to  take  effect 
as  of  April  30.  1968,  rather  than  March  31. 
1968,  In  order  to  conform  to  the  one  month 
extension  provided  by  Public  Law  90-285, 
approved  April  12,  1988. 


section.  106.  Timely  mailing  of  deposits 
Section  4  of  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House 
amends  the  Code  to  prescribe  rulM  under 
t^fch  deposits  delivered  by  United  Stetes 
mall  to  the  bank  or  trust  company  authortzed 
w  receive  the  deposlU  are  to  be  treated  as 
umely  deposited.  Section  8  of  the  Senate 
amendment  Is  Identical  to  section  4  of  the 
bUl  as  passed  by  the  House.  These  provisions 
are  retained  as  section  106  of  the  conference 
substitute. 

Section  107.  Industriol  development   bonds 
sections  9  and  10  of  the  Senate  amendment 
relate  to  Industrial  development  bonds.   In 
nast  vears  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  had 
ruled  that  the  Intereet  paid  on  obligations 
commonly  known  as  industrial  development 
bonds  was  exempt  from  Income   tax  under 
Son  103  Of  the  Code  (Rev.  Rul.  54-106  Rev 
^1   57-187.  and  Rev.  Rul.  63-20).  On  March 
03  of  this  year  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
nubllshed     proposed    regulations    providing 
that  the  interest  paid  on  Industrial  develop- 
ment bonds  described  In  the  proposed  regula- 
tions would  no  longer  be  considered  to  be 
exempt  under  section  103.  The  proposed  regn- 
Ltlons  represented  a  change  In  the  position 
previously   taken   by   the   Internal   Revenue 
^rvlce  and  were  based  on  the  theory  that 
industrial  development  bonds   descr  bed   In 
the  proposed  regulations  were  not     obliga- 
tions^ ofVstate  •  •  •  or  any  pollUcal  subdl- 
vision"  within  the  meaning  of  section   103 
since  the  primary  obligor  was  not  a.  State 
c,r  political  subdivision.  These  proposed  regu- 
lations also  contained  a  series  of  rules  to 
provide  a  transition  from  the  prior  rulings  to 
the  rules  set  forth  in  the  new  regulations  ap- 
plicable to  those  who  had  committed  them- 
selves m  particular  ways  to  projects  In  re- 
liance on  the  Service's  prior  position. 

Section  9  of  the  Senate  amendment  would 
have   in  effect,  suspended  the  appUcatlon  of 
the   proposed   regulations   by   requiring   the 
continued  appUcaUon  of  the  revenue  rulings 
referred  to   above   until   Congress   acted   on 
the  subject.  Section  10  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment would  have  provided  a  specific  rule  for 
determining  the  tax  status  of  industrial  de- 
velopment bonds  issued  after  January  1,  1969. 
In   general,   section    10,    denied    tax-exeinpt 
status  to  industrial  development  bonds  de- 
scribed in  such  section  issued  after  January 
1    1969.  Section  10  also  provided  specific  ex- 
einpUons  to  this  rule.  The  effect  of  sections  9 
and  10    taken  together  would  have  been  to 
extend 'the  Internal  Revenue  Service's  prior 
interpretation  of  the  tax  status  of  Industrial 
development  bonds  until  section  10  became 
effective. 

The  conferees,  in  agreeing  to  a  substitute 
incorporating  features  of  sections  9  and  10. 
have  for  the  future  provided  exclusive  ru  es 
for  industrial  development  bonds  essentially 
of  the  type  referred  to  in  the  prior  revenue 
ruUngs  and  within  the  definition  contained 
in  the   substitute,    specifying   the   types   of 
such  bonds  which  In  the  future  are  to  be 
taxable  and  the  types  of  such  bonds  which 
are  to  be  tax  exempt.  Under  the  conference 
agreement,  the  substitute  becomes  effective 
on  May  1,  1968.  and  there  Is  a  continuing  ex- 
emption. In  oddltlon  to  the  specific  exemp- 
tions, for  issues  of  under  $1  million.  The  ^Iay 
1    1968    effective  date  does  not  apply  with 
respect'  to    obligations    issued    before    Jan- 
uary 1.  1969.  If  before  May  1.  1968,  any  of 
the  conditions  specified  In  section  107(b)   of 
the  conference  substitute  are  satisfied. 

The  conference  substitute  does  not  affect 
the  tax  status  of  any  obligation  which  Is  not 
an  industrial  devBlopment  bond  as  defined 
iu  the  substitute. 

(a)  Amendment  of  section  i03.— Section 
107(a)  of  the  conference  substitute  amends 
section  103  of  the  Code,  relating  to  Interest 
on  certain  governmental  obligations,  by  re- 
letterlng  present  section  103(c)  as  section 
103(d)  and  by  Inserting  after  present  sec- 
tion 103(b)  a  new  subsection  (c),  relating 
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to  the  tax  treatment  of  Interest  paid  on  In- 
dustrial development  bonds. 

Section  103(a)  {1)  not  to  apply 
Paragraph  (1)  of  new  subsection  (c)  Pro- 
vides that,  except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
new  subsection  (c).  any  Industrial  develop- 
ment bond  (as  defined  In  new  s^teect  on 
(c)(2))  shall  be  treated  as  an  obligation 
which  is  not  described  In  present  section  103 
(a)  (1)  of  the  Code.  The  interest  paid  on  any 
ob  Igatlon  which  Is  an  industrial  develop- 
ment bond  win.  therefore,  be  taxable  except 
as  otherwise  provided  by  the  new  subsection 

Industrial  Development  Bond  Defined 
Faraeraph  (2)  of  new  subsection  (c)  con- 
tafns  tKefinltlon  of  the  term  '•'"dustrlal 
development  bond"  for  purposes  of  new  sub- 
section (c).  Any  debt  obligation  which  sat- 
isfies  both  the  trade  or  business  test  (con- 
tained m  new  subsection  (c)(2)(A))  and 
the  security  Interest  test  (contained  n  new 
sub^ciaonV)(2)(B))  U  an  Industrial  de- 
velopment  bond. 

Trade  or  Business  Test 
Subparagraph  (A)  of  new  f"bsectlon  (c) 
,2)  contains  the  trade  or  business  test  This 
L*t  is  i^t  by  any  obligation  wMch  is  Issued 
ns  nart  of  an  Issue  all  or  a  major  portion  or 
t^e'^JJoceeds  Of  which  are  to  be  used  dlrectiy 
or  indirectly  in  any  trade  or  business  carried 
on  by  any  person  who  Is  not  an  exempt  per- 
son  (Within  the  meaning  °f  P^'f|J^P^  ^^^ 
of  the  new  subsection  (c) ).  The  term  obli- 
gatton  which  IS  part  of  an  i^"^'  .'"f  ^^^^^f^^ 
single  note  Issued  In  connection  with  a  bank 

Security  Interest  Test 
Subparagraph  (B)    of  new  subsection   (c) 
(2)   contains  the  security  Interest  test.  The 
iest  IS  met  by  any  obligation  the  payment  o 
the  principal   or  Interest  on  which    (under 
the  terms  of  such  obligation  or  any  under- 
Wmg  arrangement)  is,  in  whole  or  in  major 
part    secured   in   the   manner   described   in 
clauses  (i)  or  (li)  of  new  subparagraph  (B) 
Clause    (i)    of   new  subsection    (c)(2)(B) 
prSs  that  the  security  interest  test  Is  met 
when  the  payment  of  the  principal  or  In- 
Ier«t  on  an  obligation  Is  (In  whole  or  major 
nart)   secured  either  (1)   by  any  Interest  In 
property  used  or  to  be  used  In  a  trade  or 
EusS,  or  (2)  by  any  Interest  In  payments 
in  respect  of  such  property.  ,,,„,,„, 

Clause  (11)  of  new  subsection  (c)  (2)  (B) 
provides  that  the  security  Interest  test  Is  met 
when  the  payment  of  the  principal  or  Interest 
on  an  obligation  is  (In  whole  or  major  part) 
to  be  derived  from  payments  to  be  made  In 
respect  of  property,  or  borrowed  money,  used 
or  to  be  used  in  a  trade  or  business. 


Exempt  Person 

Paragraph  (3)  of  new  section  103(c)  de- 
fines the  ^rm  "exempt  person"  for  purposes 
of  paragraph  (2)  (A)   to  mean— 

(l7  a  governmental  unit  (that  Is,  a  State 
a  territory,  or  a  possession  of  the  United 
States  or  any  political  subdivision  of  any 
Of  the'foregolng^r  of  the  District  of  Colum- 

%')  an  organization  described  in  section 
501(c)  (3)  of  the  Code  and  exempt  from  tax 
under  secuon  501(a)  of  the  Code  (but  only 
with  respect  to  a  trade  or  business  which  Is 
not  an  unrelated  trade  or  business), 
in  determining  whether  a  trade  or  business  U 
on  unrelated  trade  or  business,  the  definition 
of  such  term  in  section  513(a)  of  the  Code 
Is  to  be  applied  to  the  organization  vnthout 
regard  to  whether  it  is  an  organization  sub- 
ject to  the  tax  Imposed  by  section  511  of  the 

Code. 

Under  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  the  new 
section  103(c),  an  obligation  (1)  which  is 
issued  as  a  part  of  an  Issue  all  or  a  major 
portion  of  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be 
used  directly  or  Indirectly  In  any  trade  ot 
business  carried  on  by  any  person  who  is  not 


an  exempt  person,  and  (2)  which  meets  the 
security  Interest  test  of  paragraph  (2)  (B)  Is 
an  industrial  development  bond.  In  deter- 
mining whether  all  or  a  major  portion  of  the 
proceeds  of  an  Issue  are  to  be  used  directly 
or  indirectly  In  any  Uade  or  business  carried 
on  by  any  person  who  Is  not  an  exempt  per- 
son the  indirect,  as  well  as  the  direct,  use  of 
the  proceeds  Is  to  be  taken  Into  account. 
Thus    If  all  or  a  major  portion  of  the  pro- 
ceeds' of  an  issue  are  to  be  loaned  by  the 
Issuer  to  one  or  more  persons  who  ore  not 
exempt  persons  for  use  by  such  person  or 
persons  In  trades  or   businesses  carried  on 
by  them,  such  proceeds  are  to  be  used  In  a 
trade  or  business  carried  on  by  a  person  who 
is  not  an  exempt  person  and  the  obligations 
comprlElng  such  Issue  are  Industrial  develop- 
ment bonds.  If  such  proceeds  are  to  be  used 
to  construct  facilities  to  be  leased  to  any  per- 
son who  is  not  an  exempt  person  and  who  is 
to  use  such  facilities  In  a  Uade  or  buslnws 
carried  on  by  him,  such  proceeds  are  to  be 
used  m  a  trade  or  business  carried  on  by  a 
person  who  Is  not  an  exempt  person  and  the 
obllgatlonfi  comprising  such  Issue  are  Indus- 
trial development  bonds.  If  such  proceeds  are 
to  be  used  to  construct  facilities  to  be  leased 
to  any  person  who  will  In  turn  lease  them  to 
another  person  who  Is  not  an  exempt  person 
for  use  in  a  trade  or  business  carried  on  by 
him  such  proceeds  are  to  be  used  In  a  trade 
or  business  carried  on  by  a  person  who  U  not 
an  exempt  person  and  the  obligations  com- 
prising such  issue  are  Industrial  development 

^Therefore,  under  paragraphs  (2)    and  (3) 
of  the  new  secUon  103(c) ,  when  all  or  a  major 
portion  of  the  proceeds  of  an  Issue  which 
meets  the  security  interest  test  of  Paragraph 
(2)  (B)   are  to  be  used  directly  or  indirectly 
in  any  trade  or  business  carried  on  by  any 
person  who  Is   not  an   exempt   person,   the 
obllgaUons    comprising   such    issue    are    In- 
dustrial development  bonds,  unless  all  or  a 
major  portion  of  such  proceeds  are  to  be  used 
directly  or  indirectly  only  In  a  trade  or  busi- 
ness carried  on  by  a  person  who  is  an  ex- 
enit  person,  and  are  not  to  be  used  In  any 
tr^de  or  business  carried  on  by  any  person 
who  is  not  an  exempt  person.  The  fact  that 
the  governmental  unit  engages  in  a  sMles 
of  loan  transactions  of  the  type  referred  to 
above  does  not  mean  that  the  bonds  relating 
toThe  loans  in  each  case  are  not  Industrial 
development  bonds  so  long  as  the  other  per- 
son u^s  the  loans  (for  example,  to  acquire 
Tr  coi^truct  property)  In  a  trade  or  business 
carried  on  by  a  person  who  Is  not  an  exempt 

person. 

Examples 

The  appllcatton  of  the  rules  contained  in 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  new  section  103(c) 
Le  in^trated  by  the  following  examples: 

Example  ( 1 )  .-Govemmeireil  unit  A  and 
coS^rXn  X  enter  into  an  arrangement 
under  which  A  Is  to  provide  a  factory  which 
x\nil  lease  for  20  years.  The  arrangement 
provides  (1)  that  A  ^nu  is«"«  */°  f  "'^^ 
of  bonds.  (2)  that  the  P'-o^,«^''%°^„^*'^^i'°'io 
issue  will  be  used  to  purchase  land  and  to 

co^truct  and  equip  a  ^)"°f '^  ^'^"'/if  ".^^^ 
with  X's  specifications.  (3)  that  X  ulU  rent 
The  facility  for  20  years  at  an  annual  rental 
equal  to  the  amount  necessary  to  amortize 
the  principal  and  pay  the  Interest  on  the 
outstanding  bonds,  and  (4)   that  such  pa>- 
ments  by  X  and  the  facility  Itself  ^Ul  be  the 
Purity  for  the  bonds.  The  bonds  are  in- 
dustrtl^  development  bonds  since  they  are 
part  of   an   Issue  of  obligations    '^*„2    ,hv 
the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  used    (by 
purc&g     land     and     constructing     and 
eoulDDine  the  factory)    In  a  trade  or  busi- 
n^esibV  a  person  who  Is  not  an  exempt  person 
and  (2)   ?he  payment  of  the  pn""?^^^^^';^ 
interest  on  which  Is  secured  by  a  security 
nterest  In.  and  Is  to  be  derived  f^m  pay- 
ments to  be  made  in  respect  of.  property  to 
be  used  in  a  trade  or  business. 
Example  (2). -The  facts  are  the  same  as 
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In  example  (1)  except  that  Instead  of  pro- 
viding that  X  win  le«Me  the  facility  for  20 
years,  the  arrangement  provides  that  (1)  X 
win  purchase  the  facility,  and  (3)  annual 
payments  equal  to  the  amount  necessary  to 
amortize  the  principal  and  pay  the  Interest 
on  the  outstanding  bonds  will  be  made  by 
X.  The  bonds  are  Industrial  development 
bonds  for  the  reasons  set  forth  in  ex- 
ample ( 1 ) . 

Example  (3). — Governmental  unit  B  and 
corporation  X  enter  into  an  arrangement  un- 
der which  the  governmental  unit  Is  to  lend 
•10  minion  to  X.  The  arrangement  provides 
that  (1)   B  win  Issue  910  million  of  bonds, 

(3)  the  proceeds  of  the  bond  Issue  will  be 
lent  to  X  to  provide  additional  working  cap- 
ital and  to  finance  the  acquisition  of  certain 
new  machinery.  (3)  X  will  repay  the  loan  In 
annual  Installments  equal  to  the  amount 
necessary  to  amortize  the  principal  and  pay 
the  interest  on  the  outstanding  bonds,  and 

(4)  the  payments  on  the  loan  and  the 
machinery  will  be  security  for  the  bonds. 
The  bonds  are  Industrial  development  bonds 
since  they  are  debt  obligations  part  of  an 
issue  fly  all  of  the  proceeds  of  which  are 
to  be  used  In  a  trade  or  business  by  a  person 
who  Is  not  an  exempt  person,  and  (2)  the 
payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  on 
which  is  secured  by  payments  to  be  nuide  in 
respect  of  property  to  be  used  in  a  trade  or 
business. 

Example  (4). — ^The  facts  are  the  same 
as  in  example  (1).  (2).  or  (3)  except  that  the 
annual  pasmients  required  to  be  made  by 
corporation  X  exceed  the  amount  necessary 
to  amortize  the  principal  and  pay  the  In- 
terest on  the  outstanding  bonds.  The  bonds 
are  industrial  development  bonds  for  the 
reasons  set  forth  in  such  examples.  The 
fact  that  corporation  X  is  required  to  pay 
an  amount  In  excess  of  the  amount  neces- 
sary to  pay  the  principal  and  interest  on 
the  t>onds  does  not  affect  their  status  as 
Industrial  development  bonds. 

Example  (5). — The  facta  are  the  same  as 
In  example  (U.  12).  (3).  or  (4)  except  that 
the  bonds  also  are  general  obligation  bonds 
and  the  governmental  unit  Is  required  to 
pay  principal  and  Interest  out  of  general 
revenues  in  the  event  of  a  default  by  cor- 
poration X.  The  bonds  are  industrial  devel- 
opment bonds  for  the  reasons  set  forth  In 
such  examples.  Governmental  unit  A's  ar- 
rangement to  pay  the  principal  and  Inter- 
est on  the  bonds  out  of  Its  general  revenues 
In  the  event  of  default  Is  a  guaranty  of  cor- 
poration X's  primary  obligation  to  make  the 
necessary  payments.  Governmental  unit  A's 
guaranty  does  not  affect  the  status  of  the 
bonds  as  Industrial  development  bonds. 

Example  (6). — Governmental  unit  C  Is- 
sues its  general  obligation  bonds  to  purchase 
land  and  build  a  housing  project  principally 
for  residential  purposes.  The  bond  inden- 
ture provides  ( 1 )  that  C  is  to  own  and  operate 
the  project  as  a  rental  facility,  and  (2)  that 
the  project  Itself  and  the  rental  payments 
are  the  security  for  the  bonds.  The  bonds 
are  not  Industrial  development  bonds  since 
the  project  Is  to  be  owned  and  operated  by 
C  (an  exempt  person)  and  a  major  part  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  issue  are  not  to  be  used 
indirectly  by  any  other  person  in  any  trade 
or  business. 

Example  (7). — Oovemmental  unit  D  Is- 
sues its  obligations  to  finance  the  construc- 
tion of  dormitories  for  educational  institu- 
tion T  which  Is  an  organization  described  In 
section  501(c)(3)  of  the  Code  and  exempt 
from  tax  under  section  501  (a)  of  the  Code. 
The  dormitories  are  to  be  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  Y  and  do  not  constitute  an  unrelated 
trade  or  business.  The  bonds  are  not  Indus- 
trial development  bonds  since  the  proceeds 
are  not  to  be  used  in  a  trade  or  business  by 
a  person  who  Is  not  an  exempt  person. 

Example  (S) . — Oovemmental  unit  E  Issues 
Its  obUgattons  to  finance  the  construction  of 
various  faciUtles  that  are  to  be  leased  to 


numerous  unrelated  corporations  for  use  In 
their  trades  or  businesses.  The  obligations 
are  secured  by  revenues  that  governmental 
unit  E  will  derive  from  such  leases.  The  bonds 
will  constitute  industrial  development  bonds 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  activities 
of  governmental  unit  E,  an  exempt  person, 
may  amount  to  a  trade  or  business  of  leasing 
property,  since  the  property  Involved  will  be 
used  by  each  of  the  corporations  In  their  re- 
spective trades  or  businesses. 

Certain  Exempt  Activities 

Paragraph  (4)  of  new  subsection  (c)  pro- 
vides that  new  sutysectlon  (c)(1)  shall  not 
apply  to  any  obligation  which  Is  Issued  as 
port  of  an  issue  substantially  all  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  are  to  be  used  to  provide  cer- 
tain designated  types  of  facilities.  Obliga- 
tions Issued  to  finance  such  facilities  may  be 
Industrial  development  bonds,  but  they  are 
to  be  treated  as  obligations  described  In  sec- 
tion 103(a)  ( 1 )  of  the  Code 

Subpiutkgraph  (A)  of  new  subsection 
(c)(4)  applies  In  respect  of  obligations  Issued 
to  provide  residential  real  property  for  family 
units.  A  family  unit  Is  a  building  or  portion 
thereof  which  contains  complete  living  facili- 
ties which  are  to  be  used  on  other  than  a 
transient  basis  by  only  one  family  consisting 
of  one  or  more  persons.  Thus,  an  apartment 
which  Is  to  be  used  on  other  than  a  transient 
basis  by  one  family,  which  contains  complete 
facilities  for  living,  sleeping,  eating,  cooking, 
and  sanitation  constitutes  a  family  unit. 
Hotels,  motels,  dormitories,  fraternity  and 
sorority  houses,  rooming  houses,  hospitals, 
sanitariums,  rest  homes,  and  parks  and  courts 
for  mobile  homes  do  not  constitute  residen- 
tial real  property. 

The  term  "residential  real  property  for 
family  units"  Includes  land  and  faculties 
which  are  functionally  related  and  subordi- 
nate to  the  space  used  for  family  units.  In 
addition.  It  is  not  intended  that  the  fact 
that  a  minor  portion  of  the  facility  is  used 
for  other  nonfamlly  unit  purposes  (such  as 
for  a  drugstore  or  other  retail  establishment) 
would  cause  the  project  not  to  be  within  the 
term. 

Subparagraph  (B)  of  new  subsection  (c) 
(4)  applies  in  respect  of  obligations  Issued 
to  provide  sports  facilities.  The  term  "sports 
facilities'  includes  faculties  (such  as  sta- 
diums) for  watching  baseball,  footbaU,  and 
other  sports  events  as  well  as  facilities  for 
the  participation  of  the  general  public  in 
sports  activities  such  as  goU.  skiing,  or  swim- 
ming. Any  other  facility  which  is  function- 
ally related  and  subordinate  to  the  sports 
faculty  such  as  a  parking  lot,  club  house,  ski 
slope  warming  house,  or  bath  house.  Is  con- 
sidered to  be  a  part  of  the  exempt  sports 
facility.  The  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  a 
borrowing  which  are  expended  In  connection 
with  any  functionally  related  and  subordi- 
nate facility  are  taken  Into  account  In  deter- 
mining whether  substantially  all  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  borrowing  are  used  to  provide 
a  sports  facility.  A  facility  which  is  primarily 
a  hotel  or  motel  but  which  Includes  facUltiea 
for  sports,  such  as  a  golf  course,  swinunlng 
pool,  or  tennis  courts,  is  not  within  the 
meaning  of  the  term. 

Subparagraph   (C)    of  new  subsection  (c) 

(3)  applies  in  respect  of  obligations  issued  to 
provide  convention  and  trade  show  facilities. 
These  faculties  are  the  meeting  halls,  display 
areas,  and  facilities  functionally  related  and 
subordinate  to  them,  which  are  needed  to 
house  a  convention  or  trade  show.  The  term 
does  not  include  hotel  facilities  available  to 
the  general  public  whether  or  not  Intended 
prlmarUy  to  house  persons  attending  or  par- 
ticipating in  a  convention  or  a  trade  show. 

Subparagraph   (D)   of  new  subsection   (c) 

(4)  applies  in  respect  of  obligations  Issued 
to  provide  airports,  docks,  wharves,  mass 
commuting  facilities,  parking  facilities,  or 
storage  or  training  facilities  directly  related 
to  an  airport,  dock,  wharf,  mass  commuting 


facility,  or  parking  facility.  For  example,  a. 
grain  elevator  or  warehouse  which  Is  on  or 
adjoins  a  dock  or  wharf  and  which  Is  directly 
related  to  It  is  an  exempt  storage  facility. 
A  facility  located  at  an  airport  at  which 
flight  personnel  are  trained  for  their  duties 
Is  an  example  of  an  exempt  training  facility 

Subparagraph  (E)  of  new  subsection  (c) 
(4)  applies  In  respect  of  obligations  Issued  to 
provide  (I)  sewage  or  solid  waste  disposal 
facilities  or  (2)  facilities  for  the  local  fur- 
nishing of  electric  energy,  gas,  or  water.  Solid 
waste  disposal  means  the  collection,  storage, 
treatment,  utilization,  processing,  or  final 
disposal  of  solid  waste  (as  defined  In  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act,  42  U.S.C.  %  3252 
(4)).  Facilities  for  the  local  furnishing  of 
electric  energy,  gas,  or  water  do  not  Include 
facilities  for  regional  or  broader  transporta- 
tion of  gas  or  water  by  pipeline  or  long  line 
transmission  of  electric  energy. 

Subparagraph  (F)  of  new  subsection  (c) 
(4)  applies  In  respect  of  obligations  Issued 
to  provide  air  or  water  pollution  control  fa- 
cilities, such  as.  for  example,  those  described 
In  subparagraphs  (B)(1)  and  (C)(1)  of  sec- 
tion 48(h)  (12)  of  the  Code  (relating  to 
water  and  air  pollution  control  faclUtles). 
Industrial  Parks 

Paragraph  (5)  of  new  subsection  (c)  pro- 
vides that  new  subsection  (c)(1)  shall  not 
apply  to  any  obligation  which  is  issued  as 
part  of  an  Issue  substantially  all  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  are  to  be  used  for  the  acquisi- 
tion or  development  of  land  as  the  site  for  an 
Industrial  park. 

An  Industrial  park.  Is,  for  purposes  of  new 
subsection  (c)(5),  a  tract  of  land  suitable 
for  Industrial,  distribution,  or  wholesale  use. 
the  control  and  administration  of  which  Is 
usually  vested  In  a  governmental  body.  The 
uses  of  the  tract  are  usually  regulated  by 
protective  minimum  restrictions,  ordinarily 
Including  the  size  of  sites,  parking  and  load- 
ing regulations,  and  building  set-back  lines. 

For  purposes  of  paragraph  ( 5 ) ,  the  term 
"development  of  land"  includes  the  provi- 
sion of  water,  sewer,  drainage,  or  similar  fa- 
cilities, or  of  transportation,  power,  or  com- 
munication faclUtles.  Such  faculties  are. 
however,  Included  within  the  meaning  of  the 
term  only  to  the  extent  that  they  are  inci- 
dental to  the  use  of  the  site  as  an  industrial 
park.  A  water  pump  house  or  a  railroad 
siding  might  be  Incidental  to  the  use  of  a 
site  as  an  Industrial  park.  Except  with  respect 
to  such  facilities,  the  term  does  not  Include 
the  provision   of  structures  or  buildings. 

Exemption  For  Certain  Small  Issues 
Paragraph  (6)  of  new  subsection  (c)  pro- 
vides a  special  exemption  for  industrial  de- 
velopment bond  issues  of  $1  million  or  less. 
If  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (6)  are  ap- 
plicable to  an  Issue  of  industrial  develop- 
ment bonds,  the  Interest  on  such  bonds  will 
be  tax  exempt  notwithstanding  new  subsec- 
tion (c) (1). 

In  general. — Subparagraph  (A)  of  new 
subsection  (c)  (6)  provides  that  new  sub- 
section (c)  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  any  obliga- 
tion issued  as  part  of  an  issue  if  ( 1 )  the  ag- 
gregate authorized  face  amount  of  such  Issue 
Is  $1  million  or  less  and  (2)  substantially  all 
of  the  proceeds  of  such  issue  are  to  be  used 
either  (I)  for  the  acquisition,  construction, 
reconstruction,  or  Improvement  of  land  or 
property  of  a  character  subject  to  the  allow- 
ance for  depreciation  under  section  167  of  the 
Code  (relating  to  depreciation),  or  (11)  to 
redeem  part  or  all  of  a  prior  Issue  which  was 
Issued  for  the  purposes  described  in  clauses 
(1)  or  (U)  of  new  subsection  (c)  (6)  (A). 

Substantially  all  of  the  proceeds  of  a  $1 
million  or  less  Issue  must  be  used  for  the 
acquisition,  construction,  reconstruction,  or 
improvement  of  land  or  of  depreciable  prop- 
erty If  the  obligations  are  to  qualify  for  the 
small  Issue  exemption.  This  $1  mlUlon  ex- 
emption Is  not  applicable  if  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  proceeds  are  loaned  to  a  borrower 
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for  use  as  working  capital  or  to  finance  In- 

**U^dJr  the  refunding  rule  of  clause  (") .  »" 
or  a  part  of  the  proceeds  of  a  new  H  million 
or  less  issue  may  be  used  to  redeem  either  (i) 
nart  or  all  of  any  prior  issue  which  quaUfies 
under  clause  (1) .  or  (2)  part  or  aU  of  any 
nrior  issue  which  was  used  (either  Itself  or 
one  of  lu  predecessor  Issues)  to  redeem  an 
issue  which  qualified  under  clause  (1).  For 
example,  a  new  H  mlUion  Issue  of  4.5  percent 
obligations  might  in  the  future  be  used  to 
redeem  on  outstanding  $1  mlUlon  Issue  of  6 
nercent  obligations.  In  addition,  if  the  out- 
swndlng  issue  was  $700,000.  a  new  issue  of  $1 
million  would  be  tax  exempt  if  the  »300,000 
additional  proceeds  were  used  in  the  manner 
described  in  clause  (1). 

Certain  prior  issues  taken  into  account. — 
Subparagraph  (B)  of  new  subsection  (c)  (6) 
nrovldes  rules  for  taking  into  account  out- 
standing prior  small  issues  in  determining 
whether  a  subsequent  H  million  or  less  Issue 
oualifies  for  the  special  exception.  Subpara- 
eranh  (B)  provides  that  If  the  requirements 
of  clauses  (I).  (U).  and  (Ui)  of  subparagraph 
(B)   with  respect  to  a  prior  issue  of  obliga- 
tions are   applicable,  then,  for  purposes  of 
aoDlylng  the  special  exemption  of  subpara- 
eraph    (A),    in    determining    the    aggregate 
face  amount  of  any  later  issue  there  shall 
be    taken    Into    account    the    face    amount 
of   obligations   Issued   under   all   prior   such 
issues  which  are  outstanding  at  the  time  of 
such  later  issue.  The  face  amount  of  any  out- 
standing obligation  which  Is  to  be  redeemed 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  later  issue  is  not, 
however,  taken  into  account. 

The  requirement  of  clause  (I)  of  new  sub- 
section (c)(6)(B)  is  that  the  Proceeds  of 
two  or  more  issues  of  obligations  (whether  or 
not  the  governmental  unit  Issuing  such  obll- 
Katlons  is  the  same  unit  for  each  such  Issue) 
which  qualify  under  new  subsection  (c)  (6) 
(A)  and  which  are  issued  after  April  30,  1968. 
are  or  will  be  used  prtmarUy  with  respect  to 
facilities  located  or  to  be  located  in  the  same 
incorporated  municipality  or  located  or  to  be 
located  in  the  same  county  in  an  unincor- 
porated area  in  such  county. 

The  requirement  of  clause  (U)  of  new  sub- 
section (c)  (6)  (B)  Is  that  the  principal  user 
of  such  faculties  is  or  will  be  the  same  person 
or  two  or  more  related  persons  (as  defined  in 
new  subsection  (c)  (6)  (C) ) . 

The  requirement  Of  clause  (ill)  of  new 
subsection  (c)  (6)  (B)  is  that,  but  for  fub- 
paragraph  (B),  new  subsection  (c((6)(A) 
would  apply  to  each  such  issue  of  obligations. 
The  application  of  the  rules  contained  In 
subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  new  subsec- 
tion (c)  (6)  are  illustrated  by  the  following 

example:  .  ..  _ 

Example.— (a)    County  B  and  corporation 
Y  enter  into  an  arrangement  under  which 
the  county  Is  to  provide  a  factory  which  Y 
wUl  lease  for  20  years.  The  arrangement  pro- 
vides   (1)    that   B   wUl   issue   $1   miUlon   of 
bonds  on  November  1.  1968,  (2)  that  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  bond  Istue  will  be  used  to  pur- 
chase land  In  Town  M  and  to  construct  and 
equip  a  factory  in  accordance  with  Ys  speci- 
fications. (3)  that  Y  wUl  rent  the  facUity  for 
20  years  at  an  annual  rental  equal  to  the 
amount  necessary  to  amortize  the  principal 
and    pay    the    Interest    on    the    outstanding 
bonds  and  (4)  that  such  paj-ments  by  Y  and 
the  facility  itself  shaU  be  the  security  for 
the  bonds.  Although  the  bonds  Issued  are  in- 
ciustrial     developmant     bonds     within     the 
Meaning  of  new  subsection  (c)  (2),  by  reason 
cf  the  small  Issue  exemption  of  subparagraph 
(A)  of  new  subsection  (c)  (6),  they  are  to  be 
treated   as  obligations  described   in  section 
103(a)  (1)  of  the  Code. 

(b)  Subsequently,  corporation  Y  proposes 
to  Town  M  that  the  Town  buUd  a  $400,000 
warehouse  in  the  Town  for  the  use  of  corpo- 
ration Y  under  terms  similar  to  the  factory 
arrangement.  On  the  issue  date  of  the  new 
bond    issue,   $750,000   of   the    first   issue    of 


bonds  are  outstanding.  If  M  issues  $400,000 
of  bonds  for  such  purposes,  the  issue  will  not 
qualify  under  the  small  issue  exemption 
since  the  prior  outstanding  issue  of  $750,000 
must  be  taken  into  account,  inasmuch  as  ( 1 ) 
the  faclUtles  under  both  issues  are  to  be 
located  in  Town  M,  (2>  Uie  same  taxpayer 
will  be  the  principal  user  of  the  new  ware- 
house, and  (3)  but  for  subparagraph  (B)  of 
new  subsection  (c)  (6) ,  subsection  (c)  (6)  (A) 
would  apply  to  tlie  new  bond  Issue. 

Related  persons. — Subparagraph  (C)  of 
new  subsection  (c)  (6)  defines  the  term  "re- 
lated person"  for  purposes  of  paragraphs  (6) 
and  (7)  of  new  subsection  (c). 

Subparagraph  (C)  provides  that  a  person 
is  a  "related  person"  to  another  person  if — 

(1)  under  clause  (i),  the  relationship  be- 
tween such  persons  would  result  in  a  dis- 
allowance of  losses  under  section  267  of  tlie 
Code  (relating  to  disallowance  of  losses,  etc., 
between  related  taxpayers)  and  section  707 
(b)  of  the  Code  (relating  to  losses  disallowed, 
etc.,  between  partners  and  controlled  part- 
nerships), or 

(2)  such  persons  are  memlsers  of  the  same 
controlled  group  of  corporations,  as  defined 
in  secUon  1563(a)  of  the  Code,  relating  to 
definition  of  controlled  group  of  corporations 
(except  that  "more  than  50  percent"  shall  be 
substituted  for  "at  least  80  percent"  each 
place  It  appears  In  section  1563(a)  \. 

Exception 
Paragraph  (7)  of  new  subsection  (c)  pro- 
vides that  paragraphs  (4),  (5),  and  (6)  of 
new  subsection  (c)  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  any  obligation  for  any  period  during 
which  it  is  held  by  a  person  who  is  a  sub- 
stantial user  of  tlie  facilities  or  a  related  per- 
son (as  defined  in  subparagraph  (C)  of  new 
subsection  (c)(6)).  Thus,  the  Interest  paid 
on  an  obligation  which  is  Issued  to  provide 
certain  facilities,  issued  to  finance  an  Indus- 
trial park,  or  Issued  under  the  small  issue  ex 


1968,  the  Issuance  of  the  obligation  (or  the 
project  In  connection  with  which  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  obligaUons  are  to  be  used)  was 
authorized  or  approved  by  the  governing  body 
of  the  governmental  unit  issuing  the  obliga- 
tion or  by  the  voters  of  such  governmental 
unit.  Therefore,  if  the  governing  body  of  the 
governmental    unit    issuing    Industrial    de- 
velopment bonds  has,  prior  to  May  1,  1968, 
adopted  a  resolution  or  an  ordinance  which 
authorizes  or  approves  either  ( 1 )  the  project 
being  financed  or  (2|    the  bond  Issue,  then 
new  section  103(C)(1)   of  the  Code  wUl  not 
apply  to  the  bonds  Involved.  Similarly,  if  the 
voters   of    the   governmental   unit   have   ap- 
proved the  Issuance  of  such  bonds  for  a  des- 
ignated project,  such  section  will  not  be  ap- 
plicable. ^    ^„^     , 
Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  107(b)(2)  or 
the  conference  subsUtute  provides  that  new 
section  103(c)(1)  of  the  Code  shaU  not  ap- 
ply to  such  an  obligation  If,  before  May  1. 
1968    a  governmental  unit  has  made  a  sig- 
nificant financial  commitment  In  connection 
with  the  Issuance  of  such  olJllgaUon,  with  the 
use  of  the  proceeds  to  be  derived  from  the 
sale  of  such  obligation,  or  the  property  to  be 
acquired  or  Improved  with  such  proceeds.  The 
governmental    unit    making    the   significant 
financial  commitment  with  respect  to  a  proj- 
ect financed  by  the  proceeds  of  an  IndusUial 
development  bond  issue  need  not  be  the  gov- 
ernmental unit  issuing  the  bonds.  For  exam- 
ple   the  condiUon  of   subparagraph    (B)    is 
satisfied  if  a  State  makes  a  significant  finan- 
cial commitment  to  build  access  roads  to  a 
project  in  one  of  Its  counties  which  will  is- 
sue  the   bonds.   SlmUarly,   the  condition   is 
satisfied  when  a  city  or  county  makes  a  sig- 
nificant financial  commitment  to  buUd  roads. 
Dowerunes.  or  seweriines  to  a  project  within 
its  jurisdiction  which  is  being  financed  by  a 
separate  governmental  unit  such  as  an  in- 
dustrial development  board. 

For    the    purposes    of    this    subparagraph. 


trial  park,  or  issuea  unaer  mc  ajua.i  .o^-v.  — ^  term  'significant  financial  commitment' 

emptlon,  will  be  taxable  ^_l^_^lejhe  obligation V^^^^^  ^^^  expenditure  of  (or  a  commitment 


is  held  by  a  substantial  user  of  the  financed 
facilities  or  a  related  person.  For  example,  if 
a  baseball  or  football  club  held  the  bonds  of 
a  stadium  In  which  It  played  its  home  games 
for  the  season,  the  bond  interest  would  be 
taxable.  Similarly,  If  the  users  of  the  sites  in 
an  industrial  park  hold  the  industrial  park 
bonds,  the  interest  would  be  taxable, 
(b)   Effective  date. — 

In  General 
Paragraph    (1)    of   section    107(b)    of   the 
conference  substitute  provides  that,  except 
as  provided  by  paragraph  (2)  of  section  107 
(b)    the  amendment  made  by  section  107(a) 
is  to  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years  end- 
ing after  AprU  30,  1968.  but  only  with  respect 
to  obligations  issued  after  such  date. 
Transitional  Provisions 
Paragraph  (2)  of  section  107(b)  of  the  con- 
ference substitute  provides  that  section  103 
(c)(1)    of  the  Code,  as  amended  by  secUon 
107(a)    of  the  conference  substitute,  is  not 
to  apply  with  respect  to  any  obligation  is- 
sued before  January  1,  1969,  if  before  May 
1    1968   any  one  of  the  conditions  contained 
in  subparagraph    (A),    (B),    (C).  or    (D)    of 
section  107(b)  (2)  is  satisfied. 

For  purposes  of  section  107(b)(2),  obliga- 
tions are  considered  to  be  issued  on  the  date 
on  which  there  is  a  physical  delivery  of  the 
evidences  of  indebtedness  in  exchange  for  the 
amount  of  the  issue  price.  For  example,  a 
bond  issue  is  "issued"  when  the  Issuer  physi- 
cally exchanges  the  bonds  for  the  under- 
writer's (or  other  purchaser's)  check.  Obll- 
gations  which  are  taken  down  after  De- 
cember 31.  1968,  by  purchasers  pursuant  to 
a  delayed  delivery  agreement  with  the  is- 
suer are.  therefore,  subject  to  the  rules  con- 
tained in  new  secUon  103(c)  of  the  Code. 
Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  107(b)(2)  of 
the  conference  substitute  provides  that  new 
section  103(c)  (1)  of  the  Code  shaU  not  ap- 
ply to  such  an  obligation  if.  before  May  1, 


to  expend)  a  sizable  amount  of  money.  The 
amount  Involved  need  not  be  compared  to 
the  size  of  the  financed  project.  For  example, 
a  commitment  to  expend  $250,000  in  con- 
nection with  a  $10  miUlon  project  would  be 
considered  significant.  ,„^,v.x  ,o^  r>f 

Subparagraph  (C)  of  section  107(b)(2)  of 
the  conference  subsUtute  provides  that  new 
section  103(0(11  of  the  Code  shaU  fijp- 
niv  to  such  an  obligation  If,  before  May  i. 
1968  any  person  (other  than  a  governmental 
unit)  who  will  use  the  proceeds  to  be  derived 
from  the  sale  of  such  obligation,  or  who 
will  use  the  property  to  be  acquired  or  im- 
proved with  such  proceeds,  has  expended  (or 
has  entered  Into  a  binding  contract  to  ex- 
pend), for  purposes  which  are  related  to  the 
use  of  such  proceeds  or  property,  an  amount 
equal  to  or  In  excess  of  20  percent  of  such 
proceeds. 

For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph  a  pro- 
spective uker  of  the  proceeds  of  an  Industrial 
development  bond  Issue  or  propert>  to  be  ac 
quired  with  such  proceeds  will  be  considered 
W  have  entered  into  a  binding  contract  to 
expend  money  for  purposes  related  to  the 
project  if  (1 .  such  person  has  entered  mto  a 

conuact  for  fuel.  P°'^-^'-''-:''^''-°'J^^J^^: 
terlals  and  (2)  any  conditions  t°^^h>ch  the 
obligations  of  one  or  more  parties  to  such 
contract  are  subject  are  beyond  t!^e  control 
of  such  parties.  For  example,  a  binding  con- 
tract for  alumina  entered  Into  in  connection 
with  the  financing  of  an  aluminum  reduc- 
tion mill  or  such  a  contract  t«  Purchase  tim- 
ber land  in  connection  with  a  paper  mill 
are  contracts  related  to  the  use  of  the 
financed  facility.  For  purposes  of  determimng 
whether  the  expenditures  of  the  prospectue 
user  are  equal  to  or  in  excess  of  20  percent  of 
me  ixjnd  proceeds,  binding  contracts  w-iU  be 
taken  into  account  on  the  basis  of  the 
amounts  to  bo  expended  over  the  term  of  the 

'"'su^aragraph  (D)  of  section  107(b)  (2)  of 
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the  conference  substitute  provides  that  new 
section  103(c)(1)  of  the  Code  shall  not  ap- 
ply to  such  an  obligation  If,  before  May  1. 
1968.  In  the  case  of  an  obligation  issued  In 
conjunction  with  a  project  where  financial 
•Mtotance  will  be  provided  by  a  governmental 
agancy  concerned  with  economic  develop- 
ment, such  agency  has  approved  the  project 
or  an  application  for  financial  assistance  Is 
pending. 

For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  "finan- 
cial assistance"  Includes  a  guaranty  of  the 
payment  of  the  principal  and  Interest  on  an 
obligation  by  a  governmental  unit  as  well  as  a 
direct  financial  grant.  For  example,  new  sec- 
tion 103(c)  ( 1)  of  the  Code  does  not  apply  If 
the  Federal  Ekronomic  Development  Admin- 
istration has  approved  a  grant  in  connection 
with  a  project  to  be  financed  by  industrial 
development  bonds.  Similarly,  where  a  State 
agency  has  approved  a  project  and  the 
agency  has  guaranteed  the  payment  of  the 
principal  and  Interest  on  the  bonds,  new  sec- 
tion 103(c)(1)  of  the  Code  does  not  apply. 
The  governmental  unit  concerned  with  eco- 
nomlq  development  may  be  a  Federal,  State, 
or  local,  agency. 

Section  108.  Advertising  in  a  political  con- 
lention  program 

Section  276(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  provides,  in  part,  that  no  de- 
duction otherwise  allowable  for  Income  tax 
purposes  shall  be  allowed  for  any  amount 
paid  or  Incurred  for  advertising  In  a  con- 
vention  program  of   a  political   party. 

Section  108  of  the  conference  substitute 
(which  is  substantially  the  same  as  sec.  13 
ot  the  Senate  amendment)  amends  section 
276  of  the  Code  by  adding  a  new  section  276 
(c).  The  new  section  276(c)  provides  that 
section  276(a)  shall  not  apply  to  any  amount 
paid  or  Incurred  for  advertising  in  a  con- 
vention program  of  a  political  party  distrib- 
uted in  connection  with  a  convention  held 
for  the  purpose  of  nominating  candidates 
for  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States.  If  the  proceeds  from 
such  program  are  used  solely  to  defray  the 
costs  of  conducting  such  convention  (or  a 
subsequent  convention  of  such  party  held 
for  such  purpose)  and  the  amount  paid  or 
Incurred  for  such  .idvertlslng  is  reasonable 
in  light  of  the  business  the  taxpayer  may 
expect  to  receive  ( 1 )  directly  as  a  result  of 
such  advertising,  or  (2)  as  a  result  of  the 
convention  being  held  in  an  area  in  which 
the  taxpayer  has  a  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness. 

For  purposes  of  the  new  section  276(c), 
an  amount  paid  or  incurred  for  advertising 
win  not  be  considered  as  "reasonable"  if  such 
amount  is  greater  than  the  amount  which 
would  be  paid  for  comparable  advertising  In 
a  comparable  convention  program  of  a  non- 
poliUcal  organization.  The  use  of  the  word 
■•directly"  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  the  new  sec- 
tion 276(c)  does  not  permit  the  deduction 
of  amounts  paid  or  incurred  for  Institutional 
advertising:  it  does  not.  for  example,  permit 
a  deduction  of  amounts  paid  or  Incurred  for 
advertising  of  a  type  not  designed  to  sell 
specific  goods  or  services  to  persons  attend- 
ing the  convention. 

The  new  section  276(c)  does  not  permit 
the  deduction  of  any  amount  described 
therein  which  Is  not  otherwise  allowable  as 
a  deduction  under  section  162  of  the  Code 
(relating  to  trade  or  business  expenses),  nor 
does  It  permit  the  deduction  of  any  amount 
to  which  section  276(a)  applies  other  than 
an  amount  which  satisfies  the  requirements 
of  the  new  section  276(c).  Therefore.  In  or- 
der for  any  such  amount  to  be  deductible, 
it  must  first  satisfy  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 162;  in  addition,  it  also  mtist  satisfy  the 
more  restrictive  requirements  of  the  new  sec- 
tion 276(c) . 

This  amendment  applies  with  respect  to 
amounts  paid  or  incurred  on  or  after  Jan- 
uary 1. 1968. 


Section   109.  Tax-exempt   status  of  certain 
hospital  service  organizations 

Section  109  of  the  conference  substitute 
(which  corresponds  to  sec.  12  of  the  Senate 
amendment)  adds  a  new  subsection  to  sec- 
tion 601  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  which. 
In  effect,  provides  a  tax-exempt  status  for 
certain  cooperative  hospital  service  organiza- 
tions. In  order  to  qualify  for  a  tax-exempt 
status,  a  hospital  service  organization  must 
be  organized  and  operated  solely  to  perform 
services  specified  In  the  new  subsection 
which,  if  performed  directly  by  a  tax-exempt 
hospital,  would  constitute  activities  in  the 
exercise  or  performance  of  the  purpose  or 
function  constituting  the  basis  for  Its  ex- 
emption, and  must  perform  these  services 
solely  for  two  or  more  t:ix-exempt  hospitals. 
The  new  subsection  does  not  grant  tax-ex- 
empt status  If  the  hospital  service  organiza- 
tion performs  any  services  other  than  those 
specified  In  the  new  subsection  (for  example, 
l.uindry  services),  or  performs  any  services 
for  any  person  or  organization  other  than  a 
tax-exempt  hospital.  In  addition,  such  orga- 
nization must  be  organized  and  operated  on 
a  cooperative  basis  and.  If  it  has  capital  stock, 
all  of  lu  stock  ouutandlng  must  be  owned 
by  Its  patron-hospitals.  Under  the  amend- 
ment, a  hospital  service  organization  which 
meets  these  requirements  and  thereby  quali- 
fies for  tax-exempt  status  is  to  be  treated,  for 
purposes  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  as  a 
hospital  and  as  an  organization  referred  to 
in  section  503(b)  (Si  of  the  Code. 

This  amendment  applies  to  taxable  years 
ending  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
bill. 

Section  110.  Submission  of  proposals  for  tax 
reform 

Section  20  of  the  Senate  amendment  pro- 
vides that  not  later  tlian  December  31,  1968, 
the  President  Is  to  submit  to  the  Congress 
proposals  for  a  comprehensive  reform  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  This  section 
Is  retained  as  section  110  of  the  conference 
substitute. 

TmJt  n — EXPENDiTuax  and  rexattd 

CONTROLS 

Section  201.  Limitation  on  the  number  of 
civilian  officers  and  employees  in  the 
executive  branch 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  201  of  the  con- 
ference subsUtute  provides  the  general  rules 
that  except  as  otherwise  provided  In  section 
201— 

(1 )  No  person  shall  be  appointed  as  a  full- 
time  civilian  employee  to  a  permanent  posi- 
tion in  the  executive  branch  during  any 
month  when  the  number  of  such  employees 
Is  greater  than  the  number  of  such  em- 
ployees on  June  30.  1966.  and 

(2)  The  number  of  temporary  and  part- 
time  employees  In  any  department  or  agency 
In  the  executive  branch  during  any  month 
shall  not  be  greater  than  the  number  of  such 
employees  during  the  corresponding  month 
of  1967. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  201  relates  to  the 
application  of  secUon  201(a)(1).  Paragraph 
( 1 1  provides  that  during  any  period  when 
appointments  are  otherwise  prohibited 
under  section  201(a)(1),  the  head  of  any 
department  or  agency  may  (except  as  other- 
wise provided  In  section  201(b))  appoint  a 
number  of  persons  as  full-time  civilian 
employees  in  permanent  positions  In  such 
department  or  agency  equal  to  75  percent  of 
the  number  of  vacancies  In  such  positions 
which  have  occurred  during  such  period  by 
reason  of  resignation,  retirement,  removal, 
or  death. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  section  201(b)  provides 
that,  for  purposes  of  paragraph  {,1).  all 
agencies,  which  on  the  first  day  of  any 
period  when  appointments  are  otherwise 
prohibited  under  section  301(a)(1),  have  50 
or  fewer  full-time  clTlUan  employees  In 
permanent  positions  are  to  be  treated  as  one 
agency,  and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 


the  Budget  Is  to  determine  the  vacancies  In 
each  such  agency  which  may  be  filled  by 
reason  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

Paragraph  (3)  of  section  201(b)  provides 
that,  for  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  may  re- 
assign vacancies  from  one  department  or 
agency  to  another  department  or  agency 
when  such  reassignment  Is,  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Director,  necessary  or  appropriate  be- 
cause of  the  creation  of  a  new  department  or 
agency,  because  of  a  change  In  functions,  or 
for  the  more  efficient  operation  of  the 
Government. 

Paragraph  (4)  of  section  201(b)  provlde.s 
that.  If  a  full-time  civilian  employee  In  a 
permanent  pKMltion  is  transferred  from  one 
department  or  agency  to  another  department 
or  agency  ( 1 )  such  transfer  is  to  be  taken 
into  account  under  paragraph  (1)  as  an  ap- 
pointment by  the  head  of  the  department 
or  agency  to  which  he  transfers,  and  (2)  sec- 
tion 201(a)  (1)  Is  not  to  apply  to  an  appoint- 
ment to  the  vacancy  In  the  department  or 
agency  from  which  he  transferred  and  sucli 
vacancy  Is  not  to  be  taken  Into  account  un- 
der paragraph    ( 1 ) . 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that,  for  purposes 
of  section  201(a)(2),  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  may  reassign  author- 
ized temporary  and  part-time  employment 
from  one  department  or  agency  to  another 
department  or  agency  when  such  reassign- 
ment Is.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Director,  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  because  of  the  creation 
of  a  new  department  or  agency,  because  of 
a  change  in  functions,  or  for  the  more  effi- 
cient operation  of  the  Government. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that,  for  purpose.? 
of  section  201,  there  shall  not  be  taken  into 
account  ( 1 )  any  position  filled  by  appoint- 
ment by  the  President  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  other  than 
for  purposes  of  determining  under  section 
201(al(l)  the  number  of  full-time  civilian 
employees  In  permanent  positions  in  the 
executjve  branch  at  any  time,  (2)  casual 
employees  or  employees  serving  without 
coiapensatlon.  and  (3)  those  employees  (not 
exceeding  70.000  during  any  month)  ap- 
pointed under  the  President's  program  t) 
provide  summer  employment  for  economi- 
cally or  educationally  disadvantaged  persons 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  22. 

Subsection  (e)  requires  the  Director  oi 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  maintain  a 
continuous  study  of  nil  appropriations  and 
contract  authorizations  In  relation  to  per- 
sonnel employed  and  to  reserve  from  ex- 
penditure the  savings  in  salaries  and  wages 
resulting  from  the  operation  of  this  section. 
and  any  savings  In  other  categories  of  ex- 
pense which  he  determines  will  result  from 
such  operation. 

Subsection  (f)  requires  the  departments 
and  agencies  In  the  executive  branch  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  such  Information  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  him  to  carry  out  his  functions 
under  section  201. 

Subsection  (g)  requires  the  Director  to 
submit  to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives at  the  end  of  each  calendar 
quarter,  beginning  with  the  quarter  ending 
September  30.  1968,  a  report  on  the  operation 
of  section  201. 

Subsection  (h)  provides  that  nothing  In 
section  201  shall  supersede  or  modify  the 
reemployment  rights  of  any  person  under 
section  9  of  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1967  or  any  other  provision  of  law  con- 
ferrliig  reemployment  rights  upon  persons 
who  have  performed  active  duty  In  the 
Armed  Forces. 

Subsection  (I)  provides  that  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  shall  prescribe 
such  regulations  as  he  deems  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  secUon. 

Subsection  (J)  provides  that  section  201 
(other  than  subsection  (1)  which  takes  effect 
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on  enactment)  shall  teke  effect  on  tiie  ^t 
day  of  the  first  month  which  begins  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  bill. 

In  administering  secUon  201,  the  managers 
both  on  the  part  of  the  House  and  on  the 
^<5  the  senate  expect  the  Director  of  the 
g^eau  of  the  Budget  a«d  the  h«»ds  of  de- 
partments and  agencies  to  exercise  <f^^^^ 
nrevent  circumvention  of  Its  provisions  by 
?r.ntractln«  for  personal  services  to  be  per- 
^S  bf  pe^^  ^ho  are  not  Govermnent 
employees.  ^. 

In  keeping  with  the  June  30,  1966^^^^' ">« 
orovision  Is  carefully  designed  so  that  it  can 
Ce  oS>rated  in  such  a  fashion  that  whenever 
anv  agency  has  reached  Its  June  30,   1966. 
Lvel   fhen  It  can  be  In  a  position  to  resume 
mu  appointment.  To  this  end.  ti.e  conferees 
beiieve'^at  the  more  efficient  ^ra^Um^ 
the   Government   means   that   the   "»recwr 
oF  the    Budget    generally    should    reassign 
vacancies  to  any  agency  which  has  reach«l 
U  June  30,  1966.  level.  For  «^P^^ '"  ^P; 
Dlylng  this  provision  In  the  case  of  the  Veter- 
^S-  Administration  ('"Eluding  all  such  em- 
ployees working   in  veterans  hospitals)     no 
rPducUon  should   be   required   In   employee 
etels  be?ow  that  of  June  30.  1966.  In  the  case 
of  permanent  or  full-time  employees. 

section  202.  Reduction  of  »f,,^*'«'^„*''  "" 
penditures  during  fiscal  year  1969 
subsection  (a)   of  section  202  ofthe  con- 
ference substitute  provides  that  expenditures 
and  net  lending   (collectively  referred  to  in 
the  Budget  as  budget  outlays)    during  the 
S^al  veir  ending  June  30.  1969.  under  the 
^dget   of   the   united    States    Government 
7Mtlmated  on  p.  65  of  H.  Doc.  No.  225.  pt.  1. 
^?th  Cong    as  Staling  »186.062  n^UUon)  shal 
not   exceed  $180,062  million,   except  by  ex- 
nendltures  and  net  lending— 
^m    Which  the  president  may  determine 
are   necessary   for    special   support   of   Viet- 
nam TperatiLs   In   excess   of   the   amounts 
esUmated  therefor  In  the  Budget; 

(2)  For  interest  In  excess  of  the  amounts 
estimated  therefor  in  the  Budget; 

(3)  For  veterans'  benefits  and  services  n 
excess  of  the  amount*  estimated  therefor  in 
the   Budget;    and 

(4)  For  payments  from  trust  funds  estab- 
lished by  the  social  Security  Act.  as  amended 
In  exce^  of  the  amounts  estimated  therefor 
in  the  Budget. 

The  amounts  estimated  in  the  Budget  (H. 
Do^  ^226.  pt.  1,  90th  Cong.)  as  budget 
^iays   for   the   Items    listed   above   are   as 

°( 17^26.264.000.000  lor  special  support  of 
Vietnam  operations  (see  p.  83  of  the  Budget) . 

(2)  $14,400,000,000  for  Interest   (see  p.  5d 

of  the  Budget) .  . 

(3)  $7  342  000.000  for  veterans  benefits  ana 
services  isee  p.  161  of  the  Budget),  and 

(4)  $36  042  milllom  for  payments  from 
trust  funds  established  by  the  Social  Security 
Act  (see  table  C-4.  "Outlays  and  Receipts 
Of  T^st  F^ds".  p.  488  of  the  Budget)   as 

^o"°''*-  in  millions 

Federal  old-age  and  survivors  insur- 

ance  trust  fund- --  *2*,wi 

Federal    disability    Insurance    trust      ^  ^^^ 

fund    ■, — n' 770 

Health  Insurance  trust  funds &•  ^ 

Unemployment  trust  fund '____! 

Total   -     3«-0*2 

subsection  (b)  of  section  202  provides  ttiat 
the  President  shall  reserve  from  expenditure 
and  net  lending,  from  appropriations  or  oth- 
er obllgauonal  authority  heretofore  or 
hereafter  made  available,  such  amounts  as 
may  be  necessary  to  effectuate  the  provisions 
of  section  202(a). 

Section  203.  Reduction  of  910  billion  in  new 
obligational  authority 
subsection  (a)  of  secUon  203  of  the  «,^ 
ference  substitute  provides   that  the  total 


new  obligational  authority  and  loan  author- 
ity (collectively  referred  to  In  the  Budget 
as  budget  authority)  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1969.  provided  by  law  hereto- 
fore or  hereafter  enacted  (estimated  on  p. 
55  of  H.  DOC.  NO.  225.  pt.  1.  90*^  Cong  .^ 
$201,723  million)  shall  not  exceed  $191,723 
million,  except  for  new  obligational  author- 
ity and  loan  authority—  ^^.^^r^in. 

(1)  Which  the  President  may  determine 
are  necessary  for  special  support  of  Vietnam 
operations  in  excess  of  the  amounts  esti- 
mated therefor  In  the  Budget;  ,„„„_.^ 

(2)  For  interest  In  excess  of  the  amounts 
estimated  therefor  In  the  Budget; 

,3)  For  veterans-  benefits  and  services  n 
excess  of  the  amounts  estimated  therefor  in 

'^?4rFor'payments  from  trust  funds  estab- 
lished by  the  social  Seciu-ity  Act.  as  amend- 
ed m  excess  of  the  amounts  estimated  there- 

^"xhrbud^g^t^futhorlty  (new  obligaUona^ 
authority  and  loan  authority)  requested  in 
the  Budget  (H.  Doc.  No.  225.  pt.  1.  90in 
Cong  )   for  the  Items  listed  above  ore  as  fol- 

'°Tl)  $25,405  million  for  special  support  of 
Vietnam  operations.  This  is  the  sum  o  the 
amounu  J^tlmated  In  the  Budget  as  Indi- 
cated by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  and  may  be  derived  as  follows: 


In  trillions 

National  defense  (see  p.  81  of  the 

Budget)  :  ^      ,   n- 

Subtotal,    Department   of   De- 

fense-MUltary fcI'iQi^ 

Excluding  special  Vietnam (5^-^^*> 

Special  Vietnam 24,  925 

International    affairs    and    finance 
(see  p.  92  of  the  Budget) : 

Subtotal,  expenditures -      2' 'om 

Excluding  Vietnam {'i,^^^) 

480 


Special  Vietnam. 


25.405 

(2)   $14,400  million  for  Interest  (see  p.  53 

"^*3^'°$7Jf7' million  for  veterans'  benefits 
and  services  (see  p.  161  of  the  Budget) . 

(4)  $41,765  million  for  receipts  appro- 
priated to  trust  funds  f ^^'^'^^^^  ^^^^ 
Social  security  Act  (see  table  4^,  P  488  of 
the  Budget)  as  foUows:  j.^  rnillions 

Federal  old-age  and  survivors  Insur- 

ance  trust  fund— --;--":  *^^' "**' 

Federal    disability    insurance    trust       ^  ^^^ 

fund    '"',  c  097 

Health  Insurance  trust  funds 6.  8^ J 

Unemployment  trust  fund. -       •*■  """ 

Total - ^'-'e^ 

subsection  (b)  of  section  203  provides  that 
in  the  event  that  the  total  ^niount  of  new 
Obllgauonal  authority  and  loan  authority  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969   exceeos 
the  limitation  prescribed  by  secUon  203(a  . 
the  President  shall  reserve  from  such  obli- 
gation^ ^d  loan  authority  such  amounts  as 
mav  be  n^essary  to  effectuate  the  provisions 
^f'^e^tlon  l^aV  The  amounts  so  r^erved 
(Other  than  any  amounts  reserved  from  trust 
funds)  are  rescinded  by  subsection    b)  as  of 
the  close  of  June  30,  1969.  The  President,  at 
the  Ume  of  submission  of  the  Budget  for  the 
fiscaJ  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  is  to  make  a 
fe^rt^  "    the  ^Congress    indentifylng    the 
ar^unts    reserved    pursuant    to    subsection 
(b). 

section  204.  Specific  recommendattons  /or 
$8  billion  rescission  in  old  obligational 
authority 

SecUon  204  of  the  conference  substitute 
provides   that    Uie   President   shall   cause    a 
special  study  and  analysis  to  be  made  of  u^ 
oWlgated    balances    of    appropriations    and 


other  obligational  and  loan  authority  avail- 
able for  obligation  or  commitment  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969.  which 
win  remain  available  for  obligation  or  com- 
mitment after  June  30,  1969.  and  make 
a  report  thereon  to  the  Congress.  The  report 
Is  to  be  made  at  the  Ume  of  the  submission 
of  the  Budget  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30  1970  and  is  to  Include  specific  recom- 
mendaUons  for  legislation  to  rescind  not 
less  than  $8  billion  of  such  unobligated 
balances. 

Section  205.  Application  of  certain  formulas 
Section   205  of   the  conference  substitute 
provides  that  in  the  administration  of  any 
program  as  to  which — 

(1)  The  amount  of  expenditures  or  obliga- 
tions is  limited  pursuant  to  secUon  202  or 

203;  and 

(2)  The  allocaUon.  grant,  apportionment, 
or  other  distribuUon  ot  funds  among  re- 
cipients is  required  to  be  determined  by  ap- 
plication of  a  formula  Involving  the  amount 
appropriated  or  otherwise  made  available  for 
distribution. 

the  amount  available  for  expenditure  or  ob- 
lieatlon  (as  determined  by  the  President)  s 
to  be  substituted  for  the  amount  appropri- 
ated or  otherwise  made  available  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  formula. 

TITLE    III— SOCIAL    SECURITT    ACT    AMENDMENTS 

Section  301.  Limitation  on  number  of  chil- 
dren with  respect  to  whom  Federal  pay- 
jnenfs  may  be  made  under  program  of  o.d 
to  families  with  dependent  children 
Section  301   of  the  conference  substitute 
corresponds  t«  section  14(a)   of  the  Senate 
amendment.  SecUon   14(a)    repealed  sect  on 
403(d)    of    the    Social    Security    Act.    which 
limited  the  number  «£  dependent  children 
under  18  who  may  receive  AFDC  ^^h  Fed - 
eral  financial  partlclpaUon  In  any  SUte  for 
any  quarter   after  June   1968   because  of  a 
parent's  absence  to  a  proportion  of  the  total 
under-18  populaUon  of  the  State  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  involved  equal  to  the  cor- 
fespondlng  proportion  for  the  fi^Tt  Quarter 
of    1968.   There    was   no   corresponding   pro- 
vision m  the  House  bill. 

Section  301   of  the  conference  agreement 
instead  postpones  for  one  year   (to  July   1. 
1969)   the  date  on  which  the  section  403(d, 
imltauon  becomes  effective;  the  base  qu«- 
ter  to  be  used  for  the  measurement   (Jan- 
uary March  1968)   is  not  Changed.  The  con^ 
ference  agreement  also  provides  that  if   in 
compuan^  with.    In    reliance    upon,    or   in 
consideration  of  a  Judicial  decision  a  State 
adopts  a  policy  of  paying  AFDC  on  the  basis 
^  a  parent's  absence  to  children  who  would 
not   otherwise    be    eligible,    the   number   of 
Children   under   18   r^elvlng   AFDC  on  the 
basis  of  a  parent's  absence  in  the  J^iuary 
March  quarter  of  1968  (for  purposes  of  estab- 
ilshlng  the  proportion  In  the  base  quarter 
and  thereby  determining  the  maximum  pro- 
Sruon  pe^Utted  for  a  '^ter  quarter  as  de 
bribed  above)  will  be  increased  by  the  a%er 
aie  monthly  number  of  children  under  18. 
^d^Z  the  rolls  because  of  such  decis^n 
X^March  1968.  who  were  receiving  AFDC 
on   the  basis  of  a  parent's  absence  in   the 
Aprll-Sunf  quarter  of  1969.  For  this  purpose 
^j^ud^al  decision"  means  only  a  dects^ori  by 
a  US.  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  on  the 
Lue  of  the  consUtutlonal  validity  of  a  State 
^w    rule   regulaUon.  or  policy  under  which 
A%(^  if'demed  to  otherwise   eligible   Indi- 
^is  be^t^e  Of  failure  to  meet  durationa 
residence  requirements  or  because  of  the  re- 
[Sionsmp  between  a  male  individual  and  the 
IthT,  of  the  child  or  children  with  respect 
Twh^m  the  am  ^sought.  The  Department 
rS  Health    Education,  and  Welfare  can  pro- 
vide ^pllng  or  other  appropriate  methods 

ent's  absence,  so  as  to  provide  a  oasu. 
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tt)«  required  •d)u»tment  of  the  niunb«r  In 
Um  baae  quArt«r. 

Section  302.  Aid  to  families  tvith  Aepmdent 
children  in  cute  of  unemployed  father*  re- 
ceiving  unemployment  compenaation 
Section  303  of  the  conference  subatltute 
earwpowrti  to  section  14  (c)  and  (d)  of  the 
Sen***  amendment.  Section  14  (c)  and  (d) 
eliminated  the  provldon  (in  aec.  407(b)(3) 
(C)  of  the  Social  Security  Act)  prohibiting 
the  payment  of  AFDC  to  a  family  on  the 
basis  of  the  father's  unemployment  for  any 
period  In  which  the  father  receives  unem- 
ployment compensation  under  State  or  Fed- 
eral law.  and  substituted  a  provision  (In  sec. 
407(0)  giving  each  State  the  option  under 
Ita  State  plan  to  deny  all  or  any  part  of  the 
aid  otherwise  payable  under  the  plan  to  a 
family  on  the  basis  of  the  father's  unem- 
ployment for  any  month  tf  the  father  re- 
ceived unemployment  compensation  under 
State  or  Federal  law  for  any  week  any  part  of 
which  U  Included  In  such  month.  There  waa 
no  correapoctding  proTlsloo  In  the  House  btU. 
Section  303  of  the  conference  agreement 
Instead  modlDee  aecUon  407(b)  (3)  (C)  of  the 
act  to  prohibit  the  payment  of  AFDC  to  a 
family  on  the  basis  of  the  father's  unemploy- 
ment with  respect  to  any  week  for  which  the 
father  receives  unemployment  compensation 
under  State  or  Federal  law.  It  Is  the  Inten- 
tion of  the  conferees  that  if  the  father  re- 
ceives unemployment  compensation  for  all 
the  weeks  which  fall  wholly  or  partly  In  a 
month,  the  family  could  not  under  any  clr- 
cunvstances  receive  an  AFDC  payment  for 
that  month;  and  if  the  father  receives  un- 
employment compensation  for  one  or  more 
but  leas  than  all  the  weeks  which  fall  (wholly 
or  partly)  In  a  month,  the  family's  AFDC  pay- 
ment will  be  reduced  by  the  percentage  ot 
the  month  represented  by  such  week  or  weeks 
(or  by  the  portion  of  such  week  or  weeks 
which  falls  In  such  month ) . 

Section  303.  Federal  payments  under  medical 
assistance  program  for  certain  services  in- 
cludable under  supplementary  medical  in- 
surance  program 

Section  300  of  the  conference  substitute  la 
the  same  as  section  16  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. Section  16  amended  section  1903(b)  (3) 
of  the  Socl.U  Security  Act  (and  sec.  223  of 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1967)  to 
postpone  for  2  years  (from  January  I.  1968, 
to  January  1.  1970)  the  date  when  Federal 
matching  payments  under  a  State's  title  XIX 
medical  assistance  plan  may  no  longer  be 
made  for  medical  serrlcea  which  would  have 
been  covered  under  the  supplementary  med- 
ical Insurance  program  ( pt.  B  of  title  XVlll 
of  the  Social  Security  Act)  had  the  State 
elected  to  "buy  In"  for  Its  UUe  XIX  ellglbles 
under  section  1843  of  that  act.  There  was  no 
corresponding  provision  In  the  House  bUl. 

FBOvisioirs  or  senate  amkmdiunt  not  in- 
CLUDCs  IN  coNrraxNcx  Buaaiiiuia 

Under  the  conference  ngreentent.  the  fol- 
lowing provisions  of  the  Senate  amendment 
are  omitted  from  the  bill  as  agreed  to  In 
conference : 

Section  11.  relating  to  income  from  ad- 
vertising in  periodicals  of  tax-exempt  org»- 
nlzatlons. 

Section  14(b).  relating  to  prior  work  by 
unemployed  fathers  under  Aid  to  Famlliea 
With  Dependent  Children  (AFDC)  program. 

Section  IS,  relating  to  effective  date  of 
family  planning  services  requirement  under 
AFDC  program.  The  conference  committee 
does  not  beUeve  that  the  provisions  of  exist- 
ing law  which  are  Involved  require  any  State 
to  take  action  contrary  to  State  statute  and 
expects  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  ao  Interpret  and  ad- 
minister the  provision  referred  to  In  the  Sen- 
ate amendment. 


Section  18.  relating  to  Import  quotaa  oa 
textile  artldea. 

Section  19,  relating  to  foreign  nations  In- 
debted to  the  United  Statea.  The  committee 
of  conferanee  expecta  the  Becretary  of  State 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  make 
a  atudy  of  appropriate  and  practical  terms 
and  coiKlltlon  for  payment  of  the  amounts  of 
indebtedneea  of  foreign  countrlea  to  the 
United  Statea  which  are  past  due  and  unpaid, 
and  to  report  the  result  of  this  study  to  the 
Congress. 

W  D  Mn-LS. 

Cxca.  R.  Knra, 

HAL.S  Boooa. 

John  W.  BrmNn. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Explanation    of    thx    Bill,    H.R.    15414,    as 
AGBnco  to  in  CONrnCBNCK 
INTBOOUCTOar   STATKMKNT 

This  explanation  of  the  conference  sub- 
sUtute  to  the  text  of  the  bUl.  H.R.  15414, 
supplements  the  explanation  In  the  state- 
ment of  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  correaponds  to  the  general  explanation 
customarily  Included  In  reports  from  the 
Committee  on  Wasrs  and  Means  and  the 
Committee  on  Finance  on  major  blUa 
amending  the   Internal   Revenue  Code. 

The  short  title  of  this  bill  la  the  "Revenue 
and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of  1968."  The 
long  title  of  the  bill  Is  "An  act  to  Increase 
revenues,  to  limit  expenditures  and  new  ob- 
llgatlonal  authority,  and  for  other  purpoaea." 

SUMMAST 

A.  The  principal  revenue  amendments 
made  by  this  bill  are  a$  follow*: 

1.  An  Income  tax  surcharge  at  an  annual 
rate  of  10  percent  Is  provided.  Generally, 
this  Is  effective  for  corporations  beginning 
January  1,  1968,  and  for  Individuals  April  1, 
1968.  In  both  cases  the  surcharge  applies 
untU  July  1,  1969. 

3.  Provision  Is  made  for  a  speedup  of  cor- 
porate tax  payments  by  Increasing  from  70 
to  80  percent  the  percentage  of  estimated 
tax  which  a  corporation  must  pay  currently 
and  by  gradually  eliminating  (over  a  10-year 
period)  the  present  $100,000  corporate  ex- 
emption from  estimated  tax.  In  addition, 
provision  Is  made  for  "quickie"  refunds  of 
overpayments  of  estimated  tax:  and  the  re- 
quirement for  corporations  to  file  a  declara- 
tion, at  the  time  of  making  the  first  esti- 
mated tax  payment.  Is  eliminated. 

3.  The  excise  tax  ratea  on  new  paaaenger 
automobiles  and  telephone  services  are  to 
continue  at  the  May  1968  levels  of  7  percent 
and  10  percent,  respectively,  tmtll  January  1, 
1970.  Thereafter,  theae  excise  taxea  are  to  be 
gradually  reduced  until  they  are  eliminated 
on  January  1,  1973. 

4.  Taxpayers  who  mall  a  deposit  of  tax 
(such  as  withheld  Income  tax,  estimated  tax, 
or  excise  tax)  3  or  more  days  before  the  pre- 
scribed due  date  are  to  be  considered  as 
having  made  a  timely  deposit  even  though 
the  deposit  Is  received  after  the  due  date. 

5.  Interest  on  so-called  Industrial  develop- 
ment bonds  generally  Is  to  be  taxable  with 
respect  to  issues  on  or  after  May  1,  1968  (un- 
less specified  commitments  were  made  prior 
to  that  time) .  An  exception  to  this  rule,  how- 
ever. Is  made  for  bond  Issues  of  less  than  81 
mlUlon  and  also  for  certain  specified  cate- 
gories which  are  to  continue  to  be  exempt. 

6.  Deductions  are  to  be  available  for  ad- 
vertising expenses  In  a  presidential  conven- 
tion program  under  certain  limited  clrctim- 
stances. 

7.  Cooperative- type  entitles  providing  Joint 
services  solely  for  tax-exempt  hospitals  are 
to  be  treated  as  tax-exempt  organizations 
where  only  limited,  specified  types  of  services 
are  provided. 

B.  The  principal  erpenditure  control 
amendments  made  by  this  bill  are  as  follows: 


1.  In  the  eaae  of  full-time  permanent  em- 
ployees in  the  executive  branch  only  three 
out  of  four  vacanclea  In  agencies  or  depart- 
ments may  be  filled  during  any  month  when 
the  employment  level  for  the  executive 
branch  exceeda  the  June  30,  1966  level.  Tem- 
porai'y  and  part-time  employees  In  any  de- 
pk&rtment  or  agency  generally  are  limited  to 
the  number  of  similar  employees  on  the  rolls 
in  the  corresponding  month  of  1967.  In  keep- 
ing with  the  June  30,  1966  date,  the  provi- 
sion is  carefully  designed  so  that  It  can  be 
operated  In  such  a  fashion  that  whenever 
any  agency  has  reached  Its  June  30,  1966 
level,  then  It  can  be  In  a  position  to  resume 
full  appointment.  To  this  end,  the  conferees 
believe  that  the  more  efficient  operation  of 
the  Government  means  that  the  Director  of 
the  Budget  generally  should  reassign  vacan- 
cies to  any  agency  which  has  reached  Its 
June  30,  1966  level.  For  example.  In  applying 
this  provision  in  the  case  of  the  Veterans 
Administration  (Including  all  such  em- 
ployees working  In  veterans  hospitals),  no 
reduction  should  be  required  In  employee 
levels  below  that  of  June  30,  1966,  In  the  case 
of  permanent  or  full-time  employees. 

3.  Federal  expenditures  and  net  lending 
In  the  fiscal  year  1969  are  to  be  reduced  by 
•6  bllUon.  from  the  level  of  $186.1  to  $180.1 
billion  except  for  Increases  which  may  occur 
for  expenditures  related  to  Vietnam  opera- 
tions, Interest  on  the  debt,  veterans  services 
and  benefit  payments,  and  payments  from 
social  security  trust  funds. 

3.  Total  new  obligatlonal  and  loan  author- 
ity provided  for  the  fiscal  year  1969  Is  to  be 
reduced  by  $10  billion,  or  from  $201.7  to  $191.7 
billion,  with  the  same  exceptions  as  referred 
to  above. 

4.  The  President  Is  to  make  a  report  in- 
cluding specific  recommendations  for  legis- 
lation rescinding  not  less  than  $8  billion  of 
unobligated  balances  at  the  time  he  sends  up 
the  1970  budget. 

C.  The  public  assistance  amendments  made 
by  this  bill  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  limitation  on  Federal  financial  par- 
ticipation In  the  AFDC  program  applicable 
under  present  law  is  postponed  for  1  year 
from  July  1,  1968.  to  July  1.  1969.  The  allow- 
able level  for  any  State  under  the  AFDC 
program  Is  to  take  into  account  any  addi- 
tion In  the  average  monthly  number  of  de- 
pendent children  In  a  State  who  come  with- 
in this  category  as  a  result  of  a  court  deci- 
sion with  respect  to  the  State's  residency  or 
"man-ln-the-house"  requirements. 

2.  The  prohibition  under  present  law  on 
payments  of  assistance  with  Federal  partici- 
pation to  a  family  when  the  father  receives 
unemployment  compensation  during  any 
part  of  the  same  month  Is  modified  so  that 
the  family  may  receive  assistance  during 
any  weeks  that  the  father  does  not  receive 
unemployment  compensation. 

3.  The  period  In  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
emment  Is  to  continue  mairtng  payments 
under  title  XIX  coverage  for  medical  serv- 
ices to  aged  medically  needy  persons  In  a 
State  which  has  not  purchased  supplemen- 
tary medical  Insurance  on  their  behalf  Is 
extended  from  January  1,  1968,  to  January  1, 
1970. 

TmjC  X — RXVKNm  amxndmknts 
The  revenue  amendments  deal  with  nu- 
merous subject  matters  which  are  described 
under  the  headings  set  forth  below.  The 
major  feature  of  this  title,  however.  Is  the 
10-percent  surcharge  which  generally  is  ef- 
fective January  I.  1968,  In  the  case  of  cor- 
porations and  April  1,  1968,  In  the  case  of 
Individuals. 

The  conference  committee  agreed  with  the 
Senate  that  it  Is  necessary  to  reduce  the  pros- 
pective budget  deficit  to  more  manageable 
proportions    by    Increasing    taxes     (subject 
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to  the  expenditure  and  obligatlonal  author- 
ity reduction  set  forth  In  title  II)  In  order 
to  halt  inflation,  relieve  presstues  on  the 
domestic  financial  markets,  and  strengthen 
international  confidence  In  the  value  of  the 

dollar.  ^^   ..   ,    « 

Recent  events  make  It  clear  that  Infla- 
tionary pressures  are  growing.  Nearly  half 
of  the  record  increase  In  gross  national  prod- 
uct in  the  first  3  months  of  1968  was  at- 
tributable to  price  Increases  rather  than  real 
gains  in  production.  Furthermore,  prices  in- 
creased at  an  annual  rate  of  4  percent  during 
this  period.  This  Is  not  only  unacceptably 
high  but  also  Indicates  that  the  rate  of  price 
increase  is  accelerating.  Moreover,  these  price 
increases  occurred  throughout  the  economy. 
The  overheated  rate  of  expansion  which 
has  generated  price  Increases  has  also  been 
accompanied  by  a  serious  deterioration  In 
the  UjS.  balance  of  payment*.  Within  recent 
months.  Imports  of  lower  priced  foreign  goods 
have  risen.  Jeopardizing  the  entire  program 
to  close  the  balance-cf-payments  gap.  In 
March,  imports  actually  exceeded  exports  on 
a  seasonally  adjusted  basis.  Foreign  confi- 
dence In  the  value  of  the  dollar,  already 
weakened  In  the  aftermath  of  the  devalua- 
tion of  the  British  pound  and  the  winter  gold 
crisis,  may  lessen  still  more  If  the  United 
States  falls  to  demonstrate  progress  toward 
a  reducOon  in  the  balance-of-payments 
deficit. 

Recent  trends  in  domestic  financial  mar- 
kets bear  a  disturbing  resemblance  to  the 
developments  which  caused  such  distress  in 
1966.  Demands  for  credit.  In  an  Important 
measure  attributable  to  Federal  borrowing 
to  cover  a  $25  billion  1968  deficit,  have  pushed 
Interest  rates  above  the  high  levels  reached 
In  1966  to  the  highest  levels  in  a  century. 
Furthermore,  recently  the  rate  at  which 
funds  are  withdrawn  from  savings  and  loan 
associations  has  Increased  sharply,  casting 
doubt  on  the  ability  ot  these  institutions  to 
supply  needed  funds  for  home  mortgages. 

An  essential  ingredient  in  any  policy  to 
restore  price  stability,  strengthen  interna- 
tional confidence  in  the  dollar,  and  relieve 
domestic  financial  pressures  is  a  sharp  reduc- 
tion In  the  size  of  the  Federal  deficit  for  1969, 
which  In  the  absence  of  this  bill,  will  ap- 
proach $24  billion  and  could  well  be  substan- 
tially more.  Reducing  expenditures  and  in- 
creasing taxes  should  restore  a  better  balance 
between  Federal  expenditures  and  tax  re- 
ceipts and  relieve  inflationary  pressures  with- 
out Jeopardizing  the  maintenance  of  full 
employment.  It  will  also  demonstrate  con- 
clusively to  foreigners  our  willingness  to  re- 
duce the  balance-of-payments  deficit  to  an 
acceptable  level.  Finally,  a  sharp  reduction 
in  the  Federal  demand  for  borrowed  funds 
will  help  to  restore  normal  domestic  financial 
relationships. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  will  reduce  the 
1969  budget  deficit  to  a  figure  far  less  than 
the  $25  billion  estimated  for  the  fiscal  year 
1968.  Reductions  in  expenditures,  provided 
in  title  II,  account  for  a  substantial  part  of 
this  reduction.  But  the  expenditure  reduc- 
tions that  are  feasible  In  view  of  the  Na- 
tlons  International  and  domestic  commit- 
ments are  not  enough  to  accomplish  the  task. 
A  tax  increase  is  also  necessary. 

The  table  below  indicates  that  in  the  fiscal 
years  1968  and  1969  It  is  expected  that  the 
bill  as  agreed  to  by  the  conferees  will  In- 
crease receipts  by  $15.5  billion;  $3  billion  of 
this  is  attributable  to  the  excise  tax  exten- 
sions and  $1  billion  to  the  speedup  of  corpo- 
rate tax  payments  in  the  fiscal  years  1968 
and  1969.  The  remainder — $11.6  billion — is 
nttrlbuteble  to  the  Impact  of  the  surcharge 
on  collections  in  these  2  years.  The  surcharge 
on  the  individual  Income  tax  will  account  for 
$7.8  billion  of  the  Increase  and  the  corporate 
surcharge,  $3.8  bllUon. 


TABLE  l.-ESTIMATED  REVENUE  INCREASES  DUE  TO  TAX 

PROVISIONS  OF  H.R.  15414-CONFERENCE  ACTION 

|ln  billions  ot  dollars) 


Fiscal  year 


1968 


1969 


Excise  taxes,  extension  ol  present  rates: 

Automobiles     . .- 

Telephone  service 


0.2 
.1 


1.5 
1.2 


Total,  excise  exiension 

Corpoiations  estimated  taxpayments'. 

Surcharge: ' 

Individuals 

Corporations. - - 


.3 
.0 


2.7 
1.0 


7.8 
3.8 


Total  surcharge 

Total  revenue  increase. 


11.6 


1  Assumes  enactment  of  this  bill  too  late  for  Treasury  receipts 
to  reflect  much,  if  any.  increase  in  the  case  of  the  individual  or 
corporate  income  tax  payments  in  the  fiscal  year  1968. 
Note;  Detail  may  not  add  to  total  due  to  rounding. 
Addendum :  The  surcharge ;  a  lull  year  liability  at  1968 
income  levels:  S'"'""' 

Individuals -    **  ? 

Corporations - ^ 


Total. 


10.2 


Section  101.  Amendment  of  existing  law  (sec. 
I01{b)  of  the  House  bill  and  sec.  5  of  the 
Senate   bill) 

This  section  is  essentially  the  same  as  pro- 
visions m  both  the  House  and  Senate  ver- 
sions of  the  bill.  It  provides  that  whenever 
an  amendment  or  repeal  is  expressed  In  this 
title  of  the  bill,  the  expression  refers  to  pro- 
visions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 
Section  102.  Imposition  of  tax  surcharge  (sec. 
17  of  the  Senate  bill  and  sec.  51  of  the 
code) 

This  section  Imposes  an  income  tax  sur- 
charge at  an  annual  rate  of  10  percent.  For 
corporations  this  Is  generally  effective  Jan- 
uary 1.  1968,  and  for  individuals  it  is  gen- 
erally effective  April  1,  1968.  In  both  cases 
the  surcharge  applies  until  July  1.  1969.  In 
substance,  the  section  Is  the  same  as  in  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  stircharges  which  the  section  imposes  is 
in  addition  to  the  Income  taxes  which  a  tax- 
payer must  pay  under  existing  law.  The  sur- 
charge, as  it  was  under  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, is  a  percent  of  these  existing  taxes 
{ with  certain  adjustments) . 

In  the  case  of  an  Individual  reporting  on 
the  calendar  year,  the  rate  of  the  surcharge 
is  7.5  percent  for  1968  and  5  percent  for 
1969.'  This  is  the  approximate  equivalent  of  a 
lO-percent  tax  from  April  1  in  1968  and  for 
the  first  half  of  the  year  in  1969.  The  result 
is  that  the  calendar  year  individual  taxpayer 
pays  the  surcharge  at  an  annual  rate  of  10 
percent  for  the  15-month  period  of  the  sur- 
charge. The  rate  of  7.5  percent  for  the  cal- 
endar year  1968,  and  the  rate  of  5  percent  for 
the  calendar  year  1969.  applies  to  the  entire 
tax  of  the  applicable  taxable  year,  whether 
attributable  to  Income  received  before  or 
after  the  aforementioned  effective  dates. 

The  tax  surcharge  does  not  apply  to  in- 
dividual taxpayers  whose  income  taxes  (with- 
out regard  to  the  surcharge)  are  below  speci- 
fied limits.  The  tax  does  not  apply  unless  the 
taxpayer  has  taxable  Income  above  the  first 
two  tax  brackets;  that  Is,  In  the  case  of  a 
single   person,   the   tax  applies   only   if   the 


individual's  tax  exceeds  $145.  or  in  the  case 
of  married  persons  filing  Joint  returns,  only 
if  their  tax  exceeds  $290.» 

An  individual  taxpayer  whose  tax  (without 
regard  to  the  surcharge)  U  Just  above  the 
amount  of  the  exemption  Is  not  to  pay  the 
surcharge  at  the  full  annual  rate  of  10  per- 
cent. To  have  required  him  to  do  so  In  effect 
would  have  imposed  a  special  tax  of  $16  (or 
$29  for  a  married  couple ) '  on  his  income  im- 
mediately above  the  exemption  level.  This 
would  leave  a  taxpayer  whose  before  tax  in- 
come is  Immediately  above  the  exempUon 
level  with  a  smaller  after  tax  Income  than  a 
taxpayer  whose  Income  Is  Immediately  below 
the  exemption  level. 

To  avoid  the  result  described  above,  the 
section   provides    that   the    amount   of   the 
surcharge  cannot  exceed  the  surcharge  which 
would  result  if  the  surcharge  applied  at  twice 
the  annual  rate  (i.e..  15  percent  in  1968),  but 
only  to  a  taxpayer's  income  tax  liability  above 
the  exemption  level.  This  means,  for  example, 
that  a  single  person  whose  1968  tax  (before 
the  surcharge)   is  $200  must  only  pay  a  sur- 
charge of  $8  (or  15  percent  of  $55)  and  not  a 
surcharge  of  $15  (or  7.5  percent  of  $200) .  The 
result  of   phasing  In  the  surcharge  in  this 
manner   is   to   apply   the   surcharge   at   the 
lower  rate  provided  by  the  phase-in  provi- 
sion  only    to    those    taxpayers    whose    taxes 
(without  regard  to  the  surcharge)   are  above 
the  surcharge  level  but  are  not  over  about 
tvrice  the  level  of  the  surcharge  exemption. 
The  section  provides  surcharge  tables  to  re- 
flect the  surcharge  up  to  the  levels  where  the 
optional  tax  tables  apply.  As  a  result  no  tax- 
payer now  determining  his  tax  from  the  op- 
tional tax  tables  is  to  be  required  to  compute 
the  surcharge. 

The  exemption  for  the  incUvidual  taxpayer 
does  not  apply  to  an  estate  or  trust.  Nor  does 
it  apply  to  a  corporation.  These  latter  tax- 
payers must  pay  the  lull  amount  of  the  s\ir- 
charge  at  the  annual  rate  of  10  percent.  In 
the  case  of  an  estate  or  trust,  the  surcharge, 
in  effect  applies  (as  it  does  in  the  case  of  an 
individual  taxpayer)  only  for  the  15-month 
period  April  1,  1968,  through  June  30,  1969. 
In  the  case  of  a  corporation,  the  surcharge 
applies  for  the  i8-month  period  from  Janu- 
ary 1.  1968,  through  June  30,  1969.  For  a  cor- 
poration reporting  on  a  calendar  year  b.isis. 
the  rate  of  the  surcharge  Is  a  lull  1^0  percent 
in  1968  and  5  percent  in  1969. 

The  surcharge,  as  previously  explained,  is 
a  percent  oi  the  amount  of  the  income  taxes 
( without  regard  to  additions  to  tax  or  penal- 
ties) imposed  bv  chapter  1  of  the  code  with 
certain  adjustments.  With  the  exception  of 
certain  items,  noted  below,  the  surcharge 
applies  with  respect  to  all  taxes  Imposed  by 
chapter  1.  For  example,  the  surcharge  ap- 
plies with  respect  to  the  tax  on  capital  gains 
(but  not  in  the  partial  tax  computation 
necessary  to  determine  if  the  alternate  capi- 
tal gains  tax  is  applicable):  it  also  applies 
with  respect  to  the  tax  on  accumulated  earn- 
ings of  corporations,  to  the  personal  holding 
company  income  tax.  etc.  The  surcharge  does 
not  apply  to  the  flat  30-percent  (or  lower 
treaty  rate)  tax  on  the  income  of  a  nonresi- 
dent alien  individual  which  income  is  not 
effectively  connected  with  the  conduct  of  a 
trade  or  business  in  the  United  States,  since 
this  tax  generally  does  not  change  with  rate 
changes.  Nor  does  the  surcharge  apply  to  the 


'  In  the  case  of  an  individual  reporting  on 
a  fiscal  year  basis,  the  surcharge  Is  at  an 
annual  rate  of  10  percent  for  the  15-month 
period  beginning  April  1.  1968.  and  ending 
June  30,  1969.  The  rate  for  any  fiscal  year 
only  a  part  of  which  is  within  the  surcharge 
period  Is  prorated  on  a  dally  basis. 


=  The  tax  surcharge  does  not  apply  in  the 
case  of  a  head  of  household  If  the  tax  does 
not  exceed  $220.  For  married  couples  filing 
separately,  the  exemption  level  is  the  same 
as  for  single  persons,  and  for  a  surviving 
spouse,  the  same  as  for  married  couples  fiUn| 
joint  returns.  „,.»^ 

^  Based  on  a  10-percent  surcharge.  With  a 
7  5-percent  surcharge  (applicable  in  1968)  the 
amounts  are  $10.87  and  $21.75.  respectively. 
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flat  30-percent  (or  lower  treaty  rate)  tax 
on  the  Income  ot  a  foreign  corporation  which 
Income  Is  not  effectively  coDneeted  with  th« 
coaduet  of  a  trade  or  buMneaa  within  the 
United  States.  The  surcharfv  alao  does  not 
apply  to  an  Increaa*  In  tax  resulting  from 
a  recapture  of  a  previously  allowed  Invest- 
ment credit,  since  the  surcharge  is  applied 
before  the  allowance  of  the  investment 
credit.  Nor  does  it  apply  to  an  Increase  in 
tax  resulting  in  certain  Instances  when  a  tax- 
F>ayer  electa  to  aggregate  mineral  Interests 
since  the  recapture  In  this  case  works  only  to 
the  extent  of  the  prior  tax  benefit. 

The  surcharge  applies,  as  It  did  under  the 
Senate  amendment,  before  any  allowance  for 
credits  against  tax,  such  as  the  foreign  tax 
credit  or  the  Investment  tax  credit,  with  one 
exception.  The  surcharge  generally  Is  applied 
before  credits  because  this  Is  the  result  which 
would  occur  In  the  case  of  a  rate  change.  It 
also  Is  necessary  not  to  Innate  the  value  of 
^  the  credits.  This  treatment  Is  consistent  with 
tne  treatment  provided  In  the  past  when 
there  was  a  percentage  change  In  tax. 

The  surcharge  applies  after  allowance  for 
the  retirement  Income  credit.  The  reason  for 
the  exception  Is  to  treat  taxpayers  who  re- 
ceive retirement  Income  substantially  In  the 
same  manner  as  Individual  taxpayers  who 
receive  social  security  benefits.  Since  social 
security  benefits  are  exempt  from  tax.  the 
surcharge  does  not  Increase  the  tax  liability 
with  respect  to  these  benefits.  Applying  the 
surcharge  after  allowance  for  the  retirement 
income  credit  maintains  the  present  rela- 
tionship. 

Since  the  surcharge  generally  applies  be- 
fore the  allowance  of  credits,  the  limitations 
on  the  amounts  of  the  various  credits  which 
may  be  claimed  Increase  as  the  result  of  the 
Imposition  of  the  surcharge.  For  example, 
the  Investment  credit  In  any  year  cannot  ex- 
ceed $35,000  plus  50  percent  of  a  taxpayer's 
tax  liability  In  excess  of  $35,000.  Since  the 
surcharge  Increases  the  taxpayer's  tax  liabil- 
ity for  the  year.  It  also  Increases  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  the  Investment  credit  he 
can  claim.  The  effect  thus  Is  to  allow  tax- 
payers to  claim  credits  against  the  tax  re- 
sulting from  the  surcharge. 

In  order  to  keep  individuals  as  near  cur- 
rent as  possible  with  respect  to  the  pay- 
ment of  their  tax  liabilities,  the  amendment 
provides  a  new  set  of  wage  withholding 
tables  to  reflect  the  surcharge.  In  addition, 
those  taxpayers  who  piay  their  Income  taxes 
currently  by  quarterly  payments  of  estimat- 
ed tax  are  required  to  Increase  their  esti- 
mated taxpajinents  to  take  the  amount  of 
the  surcharge  Into  account.  The  provision  of 
exlsung  law  which  permits  a  taxpayer  (In- 
dividual as  well  as  corporate)  In  determining 
whether  or  not  he  is  subject  to  a  penalty  for 
underpayment  of  estimated  tax.  to  rely  on 
his  tax  shown  on  his  ret\xm  for  the  preced- 
ing taxable  year.  Is  suspended  for  any  tax- 
able year  for  which  the  surcharge  Is  Imposed. 
This  IS  necessary  to  be  sure  that  the  sur- 
charge is  more  closely  reflected  in  current 
t.axpaymenu.  Taxpayers,  however,  will  not 
be  subject  to  a  penalty  if  they  base  their 
estimate  on  last  year's  Income  but  apply  the 
current  year's  rates  (Including  surcharge). 
As  provided  In  section  104  of  the  bill,  an 
Individual  taxpayer  Is  to  increase  his  esti- 
mated taxpayments  beginning  with  his  first 
payment  due  on  or  after  September  15.  1968. 
A  corporate  taxpayer  Is  to  take  the  effect  of 
the  surcharge  into  account  beginning  with 
its  first  taxpayment  due  on  or  after  June 
15.  1968.  A  special  rule  requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  prescribe  a  date,  not 
earlier  than  15  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment for  the  payment  by  a  corporation  of 
the  increase  in  its  estimated  taxpayment  due 
on  June  15  (or  due  later  dates)  as  a  result 
of  the  enactment  of  this  bill. 

The  surcharge  provision  also  provides  a 
series  of  special  rules  In  order  to  conform 
existing  law  to  the  amendments  made  bj  the 


surcharge.  Por  example,  there  are  specific 
rules  relating  to  the  special  deduction  for 
Western  Hemisphere  trade  corporations  and 
the  sp>eclal  deduction  with  respect  to  divi- 
dends on  the  preferred  stock  of  public  utili- 
ties. Another  rule  provides  that  to  the  ex- 
tent the  tax  Imposed  by  the  surcharge  Is 
attributable  to  a  tax  Imposed  by  another 
section  of  the  code,  the  tax  Is  deemed  to  be 
Imposed  by  the  other  section.  This  rule  ap- 
plies, for  example.  In  the  case  of  the  treat- 
ment of  certain  distributions  to  shareholders 
of  :ife  Insurance  companies,  and  the  re- 
quired adjustments  for  taxes  In  computing 
accumulated  taxable  Income,  undistributed 
personal  holding  company  Income,  and  un- 
distributed foreign  personal  holding  com- 
pMiy  Income.  The  rule  also  affects  how  the 
surcharge  applies  to  an  unincorporated  busi- 
ness enterprise  which  has  elected  to  be 
taxed  as  a  domestic  corporation. 

TTie  surcharge  amendment  also  contains 
a  special  rule  Increasing  required  minimum 
distributions  which  a  domestic  corporation 
must  receive  from  its  foreign  subsidiaries  In 
order  to  avoid  Including  the  undistributed 
earnings  of  the  foreign  subsidiaries  In  tu 
own  Income.  In  the  absence  of  the  mini- 
mum distribution,  the  domestic  corporation 
would  have  to  Include  a  portion  of  Its  sub- 
sidiaries' Income  In  Its  own  Income,  even 
though  the  subsidiaries  did  not  distribute 
the  Income  to  the  parent.  This  change  Is  nec- 
essary to  assure  that  the  tax  on  these  cor- 
pwratlons'  Income,  domestic  and  foreign,  is 
at  least  equal  to  the  tax  that  would  be  paid 
if  the  Income  were  earned  entirely  In  this 
country. 

Section  103.  Speedup  of  corporate  tax  pay- 
ments (sec.  3  of  the  House  bill.  sec.  7  of  the 
Senate  bill,  and  sees.  6IS4  and  6425  of  the 
code) 

Present  law. — Present  law  requires  a  cor- 
poration with  an  estimated  Income  tax  (af- 
ter credits)  In  excess  of  $100,000  to  file  a  dec- 
laration and  make  payments  of  estimated 
tax  with  respect  to  this  excess  In  the  current 
year:  1  e..  the  year  the  Income  Is  earned.  In 
general,  the  estimated  taxpayments  made 
during  the  current  year  must  equal  at  least 
70  percent  of  the  tax  liability  In  excess  of 
$100,000  In  order  to  avoid  an  addition  to  tax. 
These  taxpayments  "or  calendar  year  cor- 
porations are  payable  in  equal  quarterly 
Installments  on  April  15,  June  15,  Septem- 
ber 15.  and  December  15.  A  corporation  with 
estimated  Income  tax  (after  credits)  not 
exceeding  $100,000  Is  not  required  to  make 
estimated  taxpayments. 

In  general,  if  a  coirporatlon's  equal  quar- 
terly payments  of  estimated  tax  during  a  year 
In  total  are  less  than  70  percent  of  lt»  tax 
over  $100,000  for  the  year,  as  subsequently 
shown  on  Its  Income  tax  return,  an  addition 
to  tax  Is  Imposed  amounting  to  6  percent  per 
annum  on  the  amount  of  each  quarter's  un- 
derpayment. However,  a  corporation  Is  not 
subject  to  this  addition  to  tax  If  one  of  three 
exceptions  applies.  Two  of  these  are  related 
to  the  corporation's  last  year's  experience: 
1  e.,  there  is  no  addition  to  tax  If  the  total 
of  Its  estimated  tax  payments  Is  equal  to  the 
Income  tax  reported  on  its  prior  year's  return 
less  the  $100,000  exemption  of  It  this  total  is 
equal  to  the  amount  In  excess  of  the  $100,000 
exemption  derived  by  applying  the  current 
year's  Income  tax  rates  to  the  corporation's 
taxable  Income  In  the  previous  year.  A  third 
alternative  provides  that  there  Is  no  addition 
to  tax  If  during  the  current  year,  as  each 
quarterly  payment  comes  due,  the  corpora- 
tion pays  an  amount  equal  to  70  percent  of 
the  estimated  Income  tax  over  $100,000  which 
would  be  due  if  the  corporation's  income  re- 
ceived throughout  the  entire  year  were  re- 
ceived at  the  same  rate  as  in  the  period  prior 
to  the  due  date  of  the  installment  In  ques- 
tion. That  Is,  no  addition  to  tax  Is  payable 
even  though  quarterly  payments  are  unequal 
as  long  as  the  pattern  of  payments  conforms 


closely  to  the  pattern  of  the  receipt  of  Income 
and  payments  in  total  equal  70  percent  ot 
the  amount  of  tax  In  excess  of  $100,000. 

Erplanation  of  conference  provisions. — The 
House  bill  made  four  change*  In  the  esti- 
mated tax  procedure. 

First.  It  repealed  the  requirement  that  a 
corporation,  in  paying  Its  estimated  tax,  file 
a  declaration  of  estimated  tax.  Ttius  action 
was  taken  on  the  groimds  that  there  Is  no 
Justification  for  requiring  a  corporation  to 
continue  filing  a  form  which,  under  present 
practices,  serves  no  useful  purpose.  The  Sen- 
ate bill  made  no  change  In  this  provision  ol 
the  House  bill  and  It  Is  Included  In  the  con- 
ference agreement.  With  the  shift  In  1967 
to  the  collection  of  estimated  tax  of  cor- 
porations through  the  use  of  banks  as  depos- 
itaries, the  filing  of  declarations  of  estimated 
tax  by  corporate  taxpayers  became  unneces- 
sary. The  declarations  formerly  were  used  as 
a  means  of  Identifying  and  billing  the  tax- 
payer: but.  since  shifting  to  a  depositary 
system,  the  Service  supplies  the  taxpayer 
with  deposit  forms  for  each  quarterly  pay- 
ment which  contain  the  taxpayer's  Identify- 
ing number.  The  deposit  forms  provide  both 
the  Service  and  the  corporation  (through 
the  retention  of  a  stub)  with  a  record  of  pay- 
ments and  also  serve  as  a  reminder  to  the 
corporation  as  to  when  payments  are  due. 

The  second  change  in  estimated  tax  proce- 
dure made  by  the  House  bill  eliminated,  over 
a  5-year  transitional  period,  the  $100,000  ex- 
emption for  payment  of  estimated  tax  liabil- 
ity. The  Senate  bill  used  the  same  6-year 
transitional  period,  but  reduced  the  $100,000 
exemption  generally*  to  $5,500  (the  tax  on 
the  first  $25,000  of  Income) .  Both  the  House 
bill  and  the  Senate  bill  provided  for  esti- 
mated tax  payments  only  If  the  corporation's 
estimated  Income  tax,  after  credits  and  Its 
exemption,  exceeded  $40.  (Present  law  htis  a 
similar  rule  In  the  case  of  an  individual  tax- 
payer ) .  As  the  House  and  Senate  reports  in- 
dicate, this  reduction  in  the  corptorate  esti- 
mated tax  payment  exemption,  in  addition  to 
meeting  the  need  for  additional  revenue,  re- 
moves a  competitive  tax  advantage  to  those 
operating  In  corporate  form.  The  phaseout  is 
provided  to  give  the  corporation  time  to  ar- 
range Its  financing. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  eliminate  the 
$100,000  corporate  exemption  as  provided  in 
the  House  bill,  but  over  two.  instead  of  one. 
5-year  transitional  periods.  In  the  first  5-year 
period  (1968  to  1972,  inclusive),  a  progres- 
sively smaller  "transitional  exemption"  Is  to 
be  employed  which  places  all  tax  liabilities 
above  95,500  on  a  current  basis.  The  transi- 
tional exemption  is  a  given  p>ercentage  of  the 
difference  between  the  first  $100,000  of  a  cor- 
poration's estimated  Income  tax  liability 
(after  credits)  and  $5,500.  Thus,  If  the  cor- 
poration's estimated  income  tax  liability 
(after  credits)  Is  less  than  $100,000.  the  per- 
centage applies  to  the  difference  between  its 
estimated  tac  liability  and  $5,500.  This  per- 
centage, called  the  exclusion  percentage,  is  to 
be  80  percent  In  1968.  60  percent  In  1969,  40 
percent  In  1970,  20  percent  In  1971.  and  Is  to 
be  eliminated  in  1972.  at  which  time  the  ex- 
emption is  to  be  $5,500. 

In  the  second  5-year  period  (1973  to  1977, 
Inclusive),  the  $5,500  exemption  Is  to  be 
phased  out  entirely.  In  this  case  another 
transitional  exemption  (technically  the 
"temporary  estimated  tax  exemption")  Is  to 
be  available.  It  is  to  be  the  product  of  $5,500 
or,  if  less,  the  corporation's  estimated  Income 
tax  llabiUty  (after  credits) ,  times  an  applica- 


•Tljt>ughout  this  part  of  the  report  the 
figure  $5,500  is  used.  This  is  applicable  to 
corporations  other  than  those  who  can  rea- 
sonably expect  their  surtax  exemption  under 
sec.  11(d)  to  be  less  than  $25,000.  In  that 
case,  the  figure  equal  to  22  percent  of  their 
surtax  exemption  should  be  substituted  for 
$5,500. 
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ble  percentage  equal  to  80  percent  in  1973.  60 
percent  In  1974.  40  percent  in  1975.  and  20 
percent  In  1976,  and  falls  to  zero  In  1977. 

These  dual  periods  for  the  phaseout  of  tax 
liabilities  over  and  under  $5,600  mean  that 
eventually  all  taxable  corporations  (with  $40 
or  more  of  estimated  tax)  are  to  be  required 
to  pay  their  tax  currently.  However,  a  longer 
period  is  made  available  for  the  first  $5,600 
of  tax  liability  since  this  primarily  affects 
small  business. 

The  third  estimated  tax  change  made  by 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  versions  of 
the    bill,    and    Included    in    the    conference 
agreement.  Is  to  Increase  from  70  percent  to 
80  percent  the  percentage  of  estimated  tax 
which  must  be  paid  currently  (Including  the 
percentage  payable  currently  If  the  quarterly 
annuallzation  method  is  used)   to  avoid  an 
addition  to  tax.  This  provision  restores  the 
balance  between  the  corporate  taxpayer  and 
the  individual  which  existed  before  the  Tax 
Adjustment  Act  of  1966  advanced  these  per- 
centage requirements  from  70  percent  to  80 
percent  for  Individuals.  In  addition.  In  rais- 
ing the  percentage  testa  (as  In  phasing  out 
the    existing    exemption),    corporations    are 
brought  closer  to  a  full  pay-as-you-go  basis. 
The  following  table  shows  the  allowable 
exemptions  for  corporations  with  estimated 
income  tax  liabilities  of  $100,000  or  more  In 
the  first  transitional  period  and  with  esti- 
mated income  tax  liabilities  of  $5,600  or  more 
In  the  second: 

1ST  5-YEAH  PERIOD 


Exclusion 
percenta|e 


Exclusion 
base' 


Transitional 
exemption  - 


1968. 
1%9. 
1970. 
1971. 
1972. 


eo 

60 
40 
[20 


t94,&00 
94, 500 
94,  SOO 
94, SOO 


J75.600 

56,700 

37, 800 

18,900 

5,500 


20  5-TEAR  PERIOD 


Temporary 
Appllcafcle  Exclusion  estimated 
percentlge         base'  tax 

exemption 


1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977  and  Uter  years. 


£0 
60 
40 
20 


$5,500 
5,500 
5,500 
5.500 


}4,400 

3.300 

2.200 

1.100 

0 


1  $100,000  less  $5,500  in  1st  5-year  period         „..„,,„.  ,,, 
:  Payment  ol  estimated  tax  required  only  it  estimated  tax 
exceeds  exemptions  by  $40  or  more. 


Por  a  corporaUon  with  Income  tax  liability 
of  less  than  $100,000  in  the  first  5-year  period. 
the  transitional  exemption  is  the  exclusion 
percentage  multiplied  by  the  estimated  In- 
come tax  less  $5,500.  For  example,  assume 
that   a  corporation's   estimated  Income   tax 
liability  for  1968  Is  $96,000.  The  transitional 
exemption   Is  to   be   $72,400    (80   percent   of 
$90,500)    making  the  required  tax  payment 
$18  100  ($96,000  mlnuB  the  sum  of  S5,500  and 
$72  400).   In   the  second  5-year   period,   the 
transitional    exemption    for    those    corpora- 
tions with  an  estimated  tax  liability  of  less 
than  $5,500  is  the  applicable  percentage  mul- 
tiplied by  the  estimated  income  tax. 

The  fourth  change  in  estimated  tax  pro- 
cedure made  by  the  House  and  Senate  bills 
relates  to  quick  refunds  of  overpayments  of 
estimated  tax  by  corporations.  As  previously 
indicated,  existing  law  requires  a  corporatloii 
with  an  estimated  income  tax  in  excess  of 
$100  000  to  make  payments  of  estimated  tax 
m  the  current  year.  If  the  total  of  these  pay- 
ments exceeds  the  tax  shown  on  the  return, 
the  corporation  may  claim  the  overpaymeiit 
as  a  refund.  It  may  not  claim  this  refund, 
however  until  It  files  its  Income  tax  return 
for  the  year.  Unlike  the  IndU-idual.  who 
makes  his  last  Installment  payment  after 
the  close  of  the  year,  the  corporation  must 


complete  its  payments  during  the  year,  and 
therefore  cannot  reduce  these  payments  to 
reflect  yearend  losses.  Moreover,  corporations 
may  claim  automatic  3-  or  6-month  exten- 
sions  of   time   for   filing  their   tax   returns 
merely  by  filing  requests   (but  are  required 
to  make  payments  of  proper  estimates  of  tax 
on  the  due  date) .  The  result  Is  that  corpora- 
tions often  do  not  file  their  Income  tax  re- 
turns until  more  than  8  months  after  the 
close  of  their  taxable  years.  Even  then.  Uie 
Internal  Revenue  Service  may  wait  another 
45  days  before  refunding  any  overpayment 
of  taxes  without  paying  interest  on  the  over- 
pa>-ments.  As  a  result,  a  total  of  10  months 
may  elapse  between  the  close  of  the  year  and 
the  time  corporations  receive  refunds  of  over- 
payments of  tax. 

The  House  bill  allowed  a  corporation  to 
apply  for  a  quick  refund  or,  more  wchiilcally 
an  adjustment  of  overpayment  of  estimated 
tax.  immediately  after  the  close  of  its  tax- 
able year.  A  corporation  can  do  so  when  ts 
current  revised  estimate  of  Income  tax  liabil- 
ity shows  that  Its  estimated  tax  payments 
exceed  its  revised  estimate  by  at  least  5  per- 
cent of  the  revised  estimate  and  that  the  ex- 
cess amounts  to  at  least  $200. 

The  Senate  accepted  the  House  provision, 
excent  that,  to  ease  the  administrative  bur- 
den of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  it  pro- 
vided that  the  overpayment  of  ^•■^tima^^^^.^^^ 
must  exceed  the  expected  ^'''' /'"'^jl'^y  ''^  '° 
percent  (instead  of  5  percent)  ^"^  must  ex- 
ceed $500  (instead  of  8200)  to  be  eligible  for 
t^  quick  refund.  The  conferees  accepteu  the 
Senate  provision.  . 

■nie  amendments  made  by  the  provisions 
described  above  apply  to  taxable  years  begin- 
ning alter  December  31.  1967. 
Section  104.  Special  rules  for  application  of 
taxsincnarge   and   speedup   of  estimated 
corporate  taxpayments  (sec.  7{f)  (2)  o/  ine 
Senatcbill) 

This  section  of  the  conference  substitute 
provides  special  rules  with  respect  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  tax  surcharge  to  Payments  of 
the  surcharge  for  taxable  years jvluch  end 
before  the  date  of  enactment  It  a  so  con- 
tains special  rules  with  respect  to  the  appli- 
cation of  the  tax  surcharge,  and  the  ameiid- 
ment  relating  to  the  speedup  in  corporate 
estimated  taxpayments.  for  Pay^^fms  °r 
estimated  tax  for  taxable  years  beginning 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  bin. 

With  respect  to  the  payment  of  the  tax 
surcharge  for  a  taxable  year  to  which  the 
surcharge  applies  which  ends  before  the  date 
of  en^Lent  of  the  bill,  the  conference  sub- 
stitute provides  that  the  time  prescribed  for 
navment  of  the  surcharge  is  not  to  expire 
Se    September    15.    1968.    The    Internal 
Revenue  Service  presumably  ^'"1  '^quire  a 
taxpayer  to  file  a  statement  with  his  pay- 
ment of  the  surcharge.  The  statement  is  not 
to  constitute  a  return.  This  means,  for  ex- 
ample, that  it  is  not  to  affect  the  period  of 
limitations,  the  collection  or  assessinent  of 
tax   etc.  No  interest,  penalty,  or  addition  to 
tax'  which  is  determined  by  reference  to    a 
period  of  underpayment.  Is  to  begin  with  re- 
spect to  the  surcharge  before  September  15 
1968    In  the  case  of  a  corporate  taxpayer,  u 
it  elects  to  pay  its  tax  Uability  in  two  install- 
ment  payments,   that   portion   of   the   sur- 
charge which  otherwise  should  be  paid  (as  a 
result  of  enactment  of  this  bill)  'ith  an  in- 
stallment  paid   before   September   15,    1968, 
must  be  paid  on  or  before  that  date. 

This  section  also  has  application  where 
the  ux  surcharge  and  the  speedup  of  esti- 
mated taxpavments  required  of  corporations 
increase  the  estimated  taxpayments  re- 
quired in  the  current  year. 

This  provision  provides,  in  the  case  of  in- 
dividuals, that  the  increase  in  estimated  tax- 
payments  required  as  a  result  of  the  sur- 
charge is  not  required  to  be  paid  until  Sep- 
teml^r  15,  1968.  The  indl\-ldual  Is  to  take 
the  surcharge  Into  account  In   determining 


the  amount  of  estimated  taxpaj-ments  he 
must  make  in  his  Installments  due  on  Sep- 
tember 15  and  thereafter.  This  means,  for 
example,  that  If  an  individual  has  two  re- 
maining installment  payments  due  in  the 
current  taxable  year,  he  is  to  pay  one-half 
of  his  addlUonal  tax  resulUng  from  imposi- 
tion of  the  Burchorge  on  or  before  September 
15  and  the  balance  on  or  before  January  15. 
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In  the  case  of  a  corporate  taxpayer.  It  must 
take  any  Increase  in  esOmated  taxpayments 
required  as  a  result  of  the  ImposlUon  of  the 
surcharge  and  enactment  of  the  speedup  re- 
quirements into  account  beginning  with  Its 
first  estimated  taxpayments  due  on  or  after 
June  15,  19G8.  However,  the  Secretary  of  ti^e 
Treasury  is  to  require  the  increase  in  esti- 
mated tax  due  with  the  J»ne  15  Payment 
(or  payments  due  later)  to  be  paid  at  a 
date  not  earlier  than  15  days  after  tlie  date 
of  enactment. 

Section    105.   Excise   tax   on   commurncation 
services  and  on  automobiles  (see.  2  o/  tne 
House  bill.  sec.  6  of  the  Senate  bill,  and 
sees   4061  and  4251  of  the  code) 
Present  law:  automobile  tax.— The  excise 
tax  on  passenger  automobiles    (imposed  on 
the  manufacturer's  price)  was  7  Percent  be- 
fore May   1    On  that  date   the  rate,  in  Uie 
absence  of  Uie  enactment  of  this  bill,  would 
fill  from  7  to  2  percent  and  is  scheduled  to 
fku    to   a   permanent   rate   of    1    percent   on 
January  1,  1969.  .  .  .„ 

Explanation  of  conference  provision;  auto- 
mobile tax.-Both  the  House  aiid  faeuate 
versions  of  this  provision  provided  for  t..e 
continuance  of  the  7-percent  excise  tAX  on 
nassenger  automobiles.  They  also  substltiited 
r^  Imetable  for  the  scheduled  reductions 
in  the  excise  tax.  Finally,  they  provided  for 
the  repeal  of  the  tax  etfective  J'^n^axy  1 
1973  The  conferees.  Uierefore,  made  iio 
changes  in  this  provision  'except  changes  to 
reflect  the  joint  resolution  continuing  the 
7-pt^ent  rate  from  March  31.  1968.  to  April 

^"^Thf  new  timetable  restores  the  7-percent 
rate  and  postpones  the  scheduled  reductions 
m  thVex^e  wx  on  passenger  automobUes 
for  a  temporary  period.  At  t-he  same  time 
it  tempers  the  effect  that  the  scheduled  re- 
ductioL  would  have  on  consumer  purchases 
by  Pi^viding  for  a  gradual  reduction  in  ni^^ 
Finally  the  new  timetable  prondes  for  the 
repeal  of  the  tax  at  the  end  ol  the  postpone- 
ment  period. 

The    7-percent    excise    tax    on    P^^se^gcr 

automobiles  is  restored  ^A^^^'^'^  ^fj'y  „  that 
to  continue  until  January  1.  1970  Oil  that 
date  the  rate  is  to  fall  to  5  percent.  Further 
annual  reductions  of  2  Percentage  points 
each  then  are  to  occur  on  January  1,  1971, 
and  January  1,  1972,  as  the  rate  falls  from 
5  to  3  percent  and  from  3  to  1  percent,  rc- 
snectivelv  On  January  1,  1973,  the  tax  rate 
is  to  fall  to  zero.  As  in  the  past,  refunds  are 
to  be  paid  to  dealers  with  respect  to  auto- 
mobiles held  m  inventory  on  tl^e  date  of  any 
rate  reduction.  The  following  schedule  of  ex- 
cise tax  rates  is  to  be  applicable  in  the  case 
of  passenger  automobiles:  percent 


7 
5 
3 
1 
0 


Before  Jan.  1.  1970 — 

During  1970 

During  1971 — 

During  1972 - 

Thereafter    

Present  law;  communication  <ai.— The  ex- 
cise tax  on  amounts  paid  for  local  and  toll 
telephone  and  teletypewriter  exchaiigeserv-- 
ice  was  10  percent  before  May  1,  1968.  Oil 
that  date,  the  rate,  in  th^  a''/^^,?^,^  °/  "1! 
enactment  of  this  bill,  would  f'l  1  Jo  J  per- 
cent and  is  scheduled  to  be  repealed  on  Jan- 
uary 1.  1969. 

Explanation  of  conference  P'-'^-'''°J^:^°"l' 
muv^cation  fai.-Both  the  House  and  Senaw 
versions  of  the  bill  provided  for  the  coii- 
tinuance  of  tht  lO-percent  tax  rate  on  tele- 
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phone  services  and  teletypewriter  exchange 
service.  They  also  provided  for  a  graduated 
reduction  In  the  rate  before  the  rate  falls 
to  zero  on  January  1.  1973.  The  confereea 
made  no  changes  in  this  provision  (except 
for  a  change  made  to  reflect  the  joint  reoo- 
lutlon  continuing  the  10-percent  rate  from 
March  31.  1968.  to  April  30.  1968). 

The  scheduled  reduction  and  repeal  of  the 
excise  tax  on  telephone  services  and  teletype- 
writer service  generally  parallels  the  sched- 
uled reduction  and  repeal  of  the  excise  tax 
on  passenger  automobiles.  Thus,  the  10-per- 
cent rate  (restored  effective  May  1.  1968)  Is 
to  apply  until  January  1.  1970.  when  It  Is  to 
fall  to  S  percent — the  same  rate  then  sched- 
uled for  the  automobile  excise  tax.  Annual 
reductions  of  2  percentage  points  each  then 
are  to  occur  on  January  1.  1971,  and  January 
1.  1973.  so  that  the  tax  rate  Is  to  be  3  per- 
cent In  1971  and  1  percent  In  1973.  On  Jan- 
uary 1.  1973.  the  tax  Is  to  cease  In  applying 
these  new  rates,  bills  for  services  before 
November  I  of  a  calendar  year  are  to  bear 
the  tax  of  that  year  even  IX  the  bill  for  the 
services  Is  not  rendered  before  the  close  of 
the  year.  As  a  result,  the  schedule  of  rates 
In  the  £aae  of  these  telephone  services  Is  as 
follows; .. 

Percent 

Before  Jan.  1.  1970 10 

During  1970 5 

During  1971 3 

During  1972 1 

Thereafter    0 

Section  106.  Timely  mailing  of  tax  deposits 
{see.  4  of  the  House  bill,  sec.  8  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill,  and  sec.  7502(e)  of  the  code) 

Present  law.— The  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice Is  placing  Increasing  reliance  on  the  de- 
posit method  for  the  collection  of  taxes  and 
now  Is  collecting  about  $100  billion  a  year 
In  this  manner.  Presently  most  withheld  In- 
come taxes,  estimated  corporate  income 
taxes,  and  excise  uixes  are  collected  In  this 
manner.  About  90  percent  of  the  banks  in 
the  country  are  designated  as  depositaries  for 
this  purpose.  This  allows  most  taxpayers  to 
hand  deliver  deposits  on  or  before  the  last 
day  prescribed  for  deposit  and  avoid  any  ad- 
dition  to   ux   that   would   otherwise   result. 

Some  taxpayers,  however,  find  It  more  con- 
venient to  mall  tax  deposits  than  to  hand 
deliver  them.  This  may  occur,  for  example, 
because  a  corporation  with  centralized  fi- 
nancial management  desires  to  make  de- 
posits with  banks  In  the  various  communi- 
ties In  which  Its  plants  are  located.  Under 
the  regulations,  these  deposits  which  are 
mailed  are  not  considered  as  made  until  re- 
ceived by  depositaries.  The  reeponsibllity  for 
timely  mail  delivery  thus  falls  on  the  t<ix- 
payers.  This  differs  from  the  general  rule 
which  treats  payments  as  made  when  mailed. 

Explanation  of  conference  provision. — This 
provision,  which  Is  the  same  in  both  the 
House  and  Senate  versions  of  the  bill,  pro- 
vides that  where  a  taxpayer  malls  his  tax 
deposit  2  or  more  days  before  the  prescribed 
due  date,  the  mailing  Is  to  be  considered  a 
timely  deposit  even  though  the  deposit  is 
received  after  the  due  date  (but  only  if  it  is 
actually  received).  Thus,  the  Government, 
and  not  the  taxpayer,  bears  the  responsibil- 
ity for  timely  mail  delivery. 

The  mailing  of  a  deposit  2  or  more  days 
before  the  due  date  for  payment  is  to  tie 
considered  as  payment  only  where  the  tax- 
payer can  establish  that  he  timely  mailed 
the  deposit.  In  the  case  of  a  deposit  sent 
by  registered  mall,  the  date  of  registration 
is  to  be  deemed  the  date  of  mailing.  The 
taxpayer,  of  course,  could  also  establish  the 
date  of  mailing  by  other  competent  evi- 
dence. 

The  conferees  made  no  change  in  this  pro- 
vision. 

This  provision  applies  to  mailings  occur- 
ring after  the  dat«  of  enactment  of  this 
bill. 


Section  107.  Induatrial  development  bonds 
(sees.  9  and  10  of  the  Senate  bill  and  sec. 
103  of  the  code) 

Present  law. — Present  law  provides  an  ex- 
emption from  income  tax  for  Interest  on 
obligations  of  a  State  or  local  government. 
The  Internal  Revenue  Service  in  the  past  has 
ruled  that  so-called  industrial  development 
bonds  were  State  or  local  bonds  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  Treasury  Department,  on  March 
6.  1968.  announced  (In  TIR  972)  that  It  was 
reconsidering  Its  position  as  to  whether  In- 
terest paid  on  so-called  Industrial  develop- 
ment bonds  comes  within  the  exemption.  It 
also  announced  that,  on  or  about  March  15, 
it  would  publish  proposed  regulations  holding 
that  these  bonds  are  not  obligations  of  a 
State  or  local  governmental  unit. 

On  March  23.  1968.  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment published  proposed  regulations  hold- 
ing that  Industrial  development  bonds  (as 
defined  In  the  regulations)  are  not  to  be  con- 
sidered obligations  of  a  State  or  local  govern- 
ment within  the  meaning  of  the  exemption 
provision  of  the  code.  Therefore,  under  the 
proposed  regulations.  Interest  on  these  in- 
dustrial development  bonds  l.s  subject  to  tax. 
The  proposed  regulations,  with  certain  excep- 
tions for  bonds  In  process  of  Issue  on  March 
15.  apply  to  Industrial  development  bonds 
Initially  sold  after  March  15.  1968.  The  ex- 
ceptions for  bonds  In  process  of  Issue  extend 
the  March  15  effective  date  to  bonds  sold  be- 
fore September  15.  1968.  (On  May  14.  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  announced  (in  IR- 
926)  that  It  was  postponing  scheduled  hear- 
ings on  the  proposed  Treasury  regulations 
until  Congress  acted  on  this  bill.) 

Explanation  of  conference  provision. — The 
Senate  adopted  two  amendments  dealing 
with  Interest  on  Industrial  development 
bonds.  The  first  (sec.  0  of  the  Senate  bill) 
provided  that,  until  a  change  In  law  here- 
after enacted.  Interest  on  these  bonds  was 
to  continue  to  be  tax  exempt  In  accordance 
with  the  regulations  In  effect  on  March  13, 
1968  (2  days  before  the  effective  date  of  the 
proposed  Treasury  regulations)  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  principles  set  forth  In 
certain  prior  revenue  rulings.  This  amend- 
ment also  authorized  and  directed  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  to  issue  ruling  letters 
with  regard  to  the  exempt  status  of  Indus- 
trial development  bonds  in  accordance  with 
the  position  stated  In  the  regulations  in  ef- 
fect on  March  13.  1968.  and  the  prior  rulings. 
(See.  Rev.  RuU.  54-106.  57-187.  and  63-20.) 

The  second  State  amendment  (sec.  10) 
dealing  with  industrial  development  bonds 
provided  that  Interest  on  those  bonds  (as 
defined  In  the  amendment)  issued  after 
January  1.  1969.  was  not  to  be  considered 
tax-exempt  Interest.  The  amendment  ex- 
cepted bonds  Issued  with  respect  to  certain 
listed  facilities.  These  excepted  facilities  In- 
cluded (among  others)  sport  facilities,  con- 
vention and  tradeshow  facilities,  airports, 
docks,  wharves,  and  grain  storage  facilities, 
parking  and  certain  other  transportation  fa- 
cilities, facilities  for  furnishing  power,  air  or 
water  pollution  atmtement  facilities,  and  fa- 
cilities used  by  a  State  or  local  government 
In  an  active  trade  or  business. 

The  provision  in  the  conference  substitute 
dealing  with  Interest  on  Industrial  develop- 
ment bonds  Is  a  modification  of  the  two 
Senate  amendments.  The  conference  substi- 
tute In  effect  provides  that  Industrial  de- 
velopment bonds,  as  defined  here,  which  are 
port  of  an  Issue  ot  $1  million  or  less,  or 
which  fall  within  certain  specified  cate- 
gories, are  to  continue  to  be  exempt  obliga- 
tions. Thus,  Interest  on  these  bonds  Is  to 
be  tax  exempt  (as  was  true  under  sec.  9  of 
the  Senate  bill  of  bonds  coming  within  the 
purview  of  the  Treasury  regulations  In  ef- 
fect on  March  13.  1968.  and  the  prior  revenue 
ruling).  On  the  other  hand.  Industrial 
development  bonds,  as  defined  here,  which 
are  part  of  an  Issue  in  excess  of  91  million, 
and  which  do  not  fftU  In  one  of  the  specified 


exempt  categories,  are  to  be  considered  ob- 
ligations which  are  not  those  of  States  or 
local  governments.  Therefore  the  Interest  on 
these  bonds  Is  to  be  subject  to  tax  (as  was 
true  of  those  coming  within  the  purview 
of  sec.  10  of  the  Senate  bill  and  those  com- 
ing within  the  purview  of  the  proposed 
Treasury  regulations). 

The  provision  In  the  conference  substi- 
tute deals  exclusively  with  Industrial  de- 
velopment bonds  as  defined  here;  It  is  not 
Intended  to.  and  does  not.  reflect  on  the 
status  of  other  types  of  obligations.  Thus, 
for  example,  the  provision  does  not  deal  with 
the  status  of  so-called  arbitrage  bonds.  The 
Internal  Revenue  Service  has  announced 
that  It  will  not  Issue  rulings  on  the  tax 
status  of  these  bonds.  (See  TIR  840,  Aug. 
11.  1966.) 

The  substitute  provision  provides  that. 
for  a  bond  to  be  an  Industrial  development 
bond,  two  elements  must  be  present,  one 
relating  to  the  use  of  the  bond  proceeds 
and  the  other  relating  to  the  security  for 
payment  of  the  bonds.  A  bond  Is  an  Indus- 
trial development  bond  only  If  the  use  of  Its 
proceeds,  and  the  security  for  its  payment, 
both  are  within  the  terms  of  the  definition. 

The  first  element  which  must  be  present 
for  a  bond  to  be  an  Industrial  development 
bond  Is  that  Is  must  be  a  part  of  a  bond 
Issue  all  or  a  major  part  of  the  proceeds  oi 
which  are  to  be  used,  directly  or  indirectly. 
In  any  trade  or  business  by  a  person  other 
than  an  exempt  person.  The  fact  that  the 
proceeds  of  a  bond  issue  are  used  by  an  ex- 
empt person  in  what  may  be  classified  as  a 
trade  or  business  does  not  mean  that  the 
bond  Issue  may  not  be  an  industrial  devel- 
opment bond  issue  if  the  proceeds  also  are 
used  In  the  trade  or  business  of  another 
person.  For  example,  even  though  an  exempt 
person  may  be  using  the  proceeds  of  a  bond 
issue  In  what  might  be  considered  a  lending 
or  leasing  business,  when  It  lends  the  pro- 
ceeds or  leases  the  property  to  other  persons 
In  a  series  of  transactions,  the  bond  Issue 
nevertheless  meets  the  first  element  of  the 
definition  of  an  industrial  development  bond 
if  the  person  borrowing  the  proceeds  or  leas- 
ing the  property  from  the  exempt  person 
uses  the  proceeds  or  property  in  his  own 
business.  Similarly,  a  bond  issue  meets  this 
element  of  the  industrial  development  bond 
definition  when  the  exempt  person  sells  prop- 
erty acquired  with  the  proceeds  of  the  bond 
issue  in  a  series  of  transactions  to  other  per- 
sons who  In  turn  use  the  property  In  their 
trade  or  business. 

In  some  cases  the  proceeds  of  a  bond  issue 
may  be  used  in  part  In  trades  or  businesses 
carried  on  by  taxable  persons,  but  not  in 
major  part.  For  example,  bonds  issued  by  a 
turnpike  authority  to  cover  both  the  cost  of 
highway  construction  and  the  cost  of  erect- 
ing Incidental  facilities,  such  as  gasoline 
service  stations  and  restaurants  which  are 
leased  or  sold  to  private  trades  or  businesses, 
are  not  industrial  development  bonds  since 
a  major  portion  of  the  proceeds  are  not  used 
directly  or  Indirectly  In  trades  or  businesses 
carried  on  by  taxable  persons. 

An  "exempt  person"  for  purposes  of  the 
provision  described  above  is  a  governmental 
unit  or  a  tax-exempt  religious,  charitable, 
educational,  etc..  organization  (exempt  by 
reason  of  sees.  501(a)  and  501(c)(3)  of  the 
code).  In  this  latter  case,  however,  the  ex- 
empt organization  is  included  only  when  it 
uses  the  proceeds  of  the  bond  issue  in  an 
activity  which  Is  not  an  unrelated  trade  or 
business  as  determined  elsewhere  under  the 
tax  laws  (this  determination  is  to  be  made 
whether  or  not  the  particular  organization 
may  be  subject  to  the  unrelated  business 
Income  tax). 

The  result  of  these  exemptions  for  govern- 
mental units  and  certain  exempt  organiza- 
tions is  to  exempt  bond  issues  such  as  those 
Issued  by  a  State  or  local  goverrunental  unit 
to  finance  dormitory  facilities  for  tax-exempt 
educational  Institutions,  or  to  finance  hospi- 
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tal  facilities  for  tax-exempt  hospitals  (chari- 
table) ,  since  bond  issues  for  the  use  of  spe- 
cified types  of  exempt  organizations  are  not 
Included  In  the  first  element  of  the  definition 
of  industrial  development  bonds.  This  results 
because  no  other  person  is  directly  or  indi- 
rectly using  the  dormitory  ot  hospital  faciU- 
tles  in  a  trade  or  business.  Therefore  the 
Interest  on  these  Ixinds  Is  not  taxable  whether 
or  not  the  bond  issue  comes  within  the  terms 
of  the  second  element  in  the  definition  de- 
scribed below. 

The  second  element  which  must  be  present 
for  a  bond  to  be  an  Industrial  development 
bond  Is  that  It  must  be  In  whole  or  In  major 
part  either  secured  by  an  Interest  in  prop- 
erty used  in  a  trade  or  business,  or  in  pay- 
ments made  with  respect  to  this  property,  or 
it  mtist  be  derived  from  payments  In  respect 
of  property  or  borrowed  money  used  (or  to 
be  used)  In  a  trade  or  business.  It  is  not 
necessary.  In  order  for  this  second  element 
to  apply,  for  the  property  meeting  this  ele- 
ment of  the  Industrial  development  bond 
definition  to  be  the  same  property  referred 
to  in  the  first  element  of  the  definition;  i.e., 
the  property  securing  payment  need  not  be 
the  same  property  for  which  the  bonds  are 
Issued.  The  fact  that  the  bond  Issue  may  also 
be  secured  by  the  full  faith  and  credit  of 
the  governmental  unit  does  not  prevent  a 
bond  from  meeting  the  second  element  of  the 
Industrial  development  bond  test  as  long 
as  payment  of  the  obligation  also  in  major 
part  Is  seciired  by  or  to  be  derived  from  the 
property  or  payments  referred  to  above. 

As  does  the  Senate  amendment  providing 
for  a  tax  on  interest  on  industrial  develop- 
ment bonds,  the  conference  substitute  also 
excepts  bonds  issued  by  a  governmental  unit 
to  provide  facilities  for  certain  exempt  activi- 
ties even  though  the  activities  are  carried  on 
by  a  private  person  in  a  trade  or  business. 
These  exceptions  are  in  addition  to  the  ex- 
emption for  interest  on  bonds  which  are  part 
of  an  issue  of  $1  million  or  less. 

The  conference  substitute,  by  providing  an 
excepUon  for  a  bond  issued  as  part  of  an 
Issue  substentlally  all  the  proceeds  of  which 
are  to  be  used  for  facilities  for  the  following 
listed  p\irposes.  In  effect  provides  tliat  inter- 
est on  bonds  for  these  purposes  is  to  be  tax 
exempt.  The  exemption  applies  to  bonds 
Issued  by  a  governmental  unit  to  provide: 
(1)  residential  real  property;  (2)  sports  fa- 
clliUes;  (3)  facilities  lor  a  convention  or 
trade  show;  (4)  airports,  docks,  wharves, 
mass  conunuting  facilities,  parking  facilities, 
or  faclUUes  for  storage  or  training  directly  re- 
lated to  any  of  the  foregoing:  (5)  sewage  or 
solid  waste  disposal  facilities,  facilities  for 
the  local  furnishing  of  electric  energy,  gas  or 
water;  and  (6)  air  or  water  pollution  control 
facilities. 

The  exemption  for  residential  real  property 
for  family  units  relates  to  buildings  con- 
taining one  or  more  complete  living  facilities 
which  are  not  intended  to  be  used  on  a  transi- 
ent basis.  The  facilities  to  qualify  must  con- 
tain complete  facilities  for  living,  sleeping, 
eating,  cooking,  and  sanitation.  Hotels, 
motels,  dormitories,  fraternity  and  sorority 
houses,  roomlnghouses,  hospitals,  sanitar- 
iums, rest  homes,  and  parks  and  courts  for 
mobile  homes  do  not  qualify.  On  the  other 
hand,  residential  real  property  is  Intended 
to  Include  facilities  which  are  functionally 
related  and  subordinate  to  the  space  used  for 
family  units.  In  addition,  the  fact  that  a 
minor  portion  of  a  facility  is  used  for  other 
nonfamlly  unit  purposes  (such  as  a  laundro- 
mat, drugstore,  or  other  retail  establishment) 
is  not  intended  to  foreclose  qualification  for 
the  facility. 

The  exemption  for  bonds  issued  to  provide 
sports  facilities  applies,  as  did  the  correspond- 
ing Senate  amendment,  both  to  spectator 
sport  facilities  and  to  participation  sport 
facilities.  Thus,  the  exemption  applies  to 
bonds  issued  by  a  governmental  unit  to  pro- 
vide such  facilities  as  baseball  and  football 
sudiums  and  Indoor  sports  arenas  as  well  as 


to  provide  ski  slopes,  golf  courses,  tennis 
courts,  swimming  pools,  and  gymnasiums. 
Pacillties  directly  related  to  exempt  sports 
facilities  are  Intended  to  be  considered  sports 
facilities  for  purposes  of  this  exemption.  Fa- 
cilities constructed  in  connection  with,  but 
not  directly  related  to,  a  sports  facility,  such 
as  a  ski  lodge  to  be  built  in  connection  with 
the  development  of  a  ski  slope,  are  not  to  be 
considered  sports  facilities.  Thus,  interest  on 
bonds  Issued  in  part  to  furnish  the  lodge 
is  to  be  tax  exempt  only  if  this  represent  a 
very  minor  part  of  the  total  project  and  if 
In  the  case  of  the  total  project  substantiully 
all  the  proceeds  are  to  be  used  to  develop  the 
Ekl  slope  and  directly  related  facilities,  such 
as  a  warming  house  and  restaurant,  etc. 

The  exemption  for  bonds  Issued  to  provide 
convention  or  trade  show  facilities  applies 
only  with  regard  to  special-purpose  buildings 
and  structures  constructed  for  convention  or 
trade  shows.  This  means,  for  example,  that 
the  exemption  does  not  apply  to  bonds  Issued 
to  finance  a  hotel  even  though  the  hotel  ex- 
pects and  does  a  major  part  of  its  business 
in  catering  to  delegates  or  participants  at 
conventions  or  trade  shows. 

The  exemption  for  storage  or  training 
facilities  directly  related  to  airports,  docks, 
wharves,  mass  commuting  and  parking  facil- 
ities Is  intended  In  the  case  of  training  to 
include  facilities  for  flight  training.  In  addi- 
tion, facilities  for  storage  with  any  of  the 
foregoing  is  Intended  to  include  conveyors  to 
move  products  from  a  ship  to  a  silo  or  other 
storage  facility  on  a  wharf. 

In  addition  to  the  exemption  for  tlie  ac- 
tivities listed  above,  the  conference  substitute 
also  exempts  Interest  on  a  bond  Issued  as 
part  of  an  Issue  substantially  all  the  proceeds 
of  which  are  to  be  used  for  the  acquisition  or 
development  of  land  as  a  site  for  an  indus- 
trial park.  An  industrial  park  in  general  is  a 
series  of  sites  for  industrial  (including 
wholesaling  and  distributing)  plants  for 
which  a  plan  has  been  developed  and  for 
which  there  usually  are  special  zoning  restric- 
tions. The  term  "development  of  land"  for 
this  purpose  includes  providing  water, 
sewage,  etc.,  facilities,  road,  railroad,  docking 
or  other  similar  transportation  facilities,  and 
power  or  communication  facilities.  Except 
for  the  facilities  referred  to  above,  the  term 
does  not  Include  the  provision  of  any  build- 
ings or  structures. 

The  conference  substitute,  as  previously 
noted,  provides  an  exemption  for  an  indus- 
trial development  bond  which  is  part  of  an 
issue  of  $1  million  or  less.  In  determining 
whether  a  bond  issue  is  within  the  $1  million 
exemption,  the  proceeds  of  outstanding  prior 
Issues,  as  well  as  of  issues  of  another  govern- 
mental unit.  In  respect  of  the  principal  user 
of  facilities  constructed  with  the  proceeds  of 
the  first  issue  are  taken  into  account  if  the 
later  facilities  are  located  in  the  same  county 
or  municipality.  Related  persons  (such  as  cor- 
porations whose  stock  is  owned  by  the  same 
individual)  are  considered  as  one  for  pur- 
poses of  th6  $1  million  exemption. 

The  exemptions  listed  above  with  respect 
to  certain  exempt  activities,  the  financing  of 
an  industrial  park,  and  bond  Issues  of  $1 
million  or  less,  do  not  apply  to  industrial  de- 
velopment bonds  during  any  period  in  which 
they  are  held  by  a  person  who  is  a  substantial 
user  of  the  facilities  constructed  with  the 
proceeds  of  the  bond.  Thus,  the  interest  on 
these  bonds  which  come  within  the  listed 
exceptions  Is  to  be  taxable  when  received  by 
a  substantial  user  of  the  facilities. 

The  conference  substitute  applies  with  re- 
spect to  industrial  development  bonds  issued 
on  or  after  May  1.  1968.  As  do  the  proposed 
regulation  in  this  regard,  the  substitute  pro- 
vides certain  exceptions  lor  bonds  in  process 
of  issue  on  the  effective  date  of  the  amend- 
ment. The  exceptions  for  bonds  in  process 
of  issue  extencj  the  May  1  effective  date  to 
bonds  issued  before  January  1,  1969.  The  first 
two  exceptions  extend  the  effective  date  If, 


before  May  1,  the  governmental  unit  Issuing 
the  bonds,  or  its  voters,  had  authorized  or 
approved  the  bond  issuance,  or  the  project 
In  connection  with  which  the  proceeds  are 
to  be  used,  or  the  governmental  unit  had 
made  a  significant  financial  commitment  In 
connection   with    the   issuance. 

A  governmental  unit  is  to  be  considered 
as  having  approved  a  bond  issuance  within 
the  meaning  of  the  first  exception  if  ii  has 
committed    the    Government    to    issue    the 
bonds   in   question.   An   authorization   of   a 
bond  issue,  however,  does  not  require  a  bind- 
ing commitment  on  the  part  of  Oie  govern- 
mental unit  for  this  purpose.  An  agreement 
with  the  principal  user  of  the  facilities  to  be 
constructed  with  the  bond  Issuance,  a  gen- 
eral resolution  approving  an  industrial  de- 
velopment project  and  a  bond  issuance,  or  a 
resolution  of  the  governing  body  providing 
for  submission  of  the  bond  issue  to  the  voters 
is  to  qualify  the  bond  issue  for  this  purpose. 
Similarly,    a   resolution   of   a   local   govern- 
mental unit  authorizing  a  bond  Issue   but 
subject    to    approval    of    the    State    (or    an 
agency  or  department  of  the  State)   Is  alsr, 
to  qualify  the  bond  issue. 

The   third   exception   extends   the   May    1 
effective  date  to  bonds  Issued  before  Janu- 
ary  1,   1969.  If,  before  the  earlier  date,  the 
private  party  who  is  to  use  the  bond  pro- 
ceeds, or  the  property  to  be  acquired  or  im- 
proved with  the  proceeds,  had  spent,  or  had 
committed  himself  to  spend,  for  purposes  re- 
lated to  the  use  of  the  property,  an  amount 
equal  to  20  percent  of  Oie  bond  proceeds.  A 
commitment  to  purchase  power  to  be  used 
in   the   operation   of   the   property   acquired 
with  the  proceeds  of  a  bond  issue  is  one  ex- 
ample of  a  commitment  for  purposes  of  this 
provision.  It  is  the  total  amount  to  be  spent 
under  a  contract  of  this  type   (even  U  the 
contract  U  for  a  period  of  years)    which  Is 
the  amount  of  the  conmiitment.  Another  ex- 
ample of  a  commitment  or  expenditure  for 
this  purpose  is  an  expenditure  or  a  commit- 
ment to  spend  amounts  for  raw  materials 
to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  property 
to  be  constructed  with  the   bond  proceeds. 
The  expenditure  of  funds  or  the  commtiment 
to  spend  funds  to  buy  timberland  for  use  in 
a  paper  plant  is  still  another  example  of  what 
would  constitute  a  commitment  or  expendi- 
ture for  this  purpose. 

Tlie  fourth  exception  extends  the  May   1 
e3ective  date   to  bonds  Issued   before  Jan- 
uary  1.    1969,   if,   before   the  earlier  date,  a 
Federal  or  State  economic  development   (or 
similar)    agency   had  before  it,   or  had  ap- 
proved, an  application  for  financial  assist- 
ance in  conjunction  with  a  project  involv- 
ing the  bond  issue  and  for  which  the  agency 
extends  flnancial  assistance.  For  purposes  of 
this  exception,  a  loan  or  a  grant  in  aid.  or  a 
Euarantee  of  bonds  issued  by  a  local  govern- 
mental  unit,   is   to   be   considered   financial 
assistance.   Moreover,   for  this   e.xception  to 
apply     the    financial    assistance    is    not    re- 
quired to  be  extended  directly  to  either  the 
governmental  unit  l.-.suing  the  bonds  or  to 
the  person  who  is  to  use  the  property  ac- 
quired  or  constructed  with  the   bond  pro- 
ceeds. It  is  sufficient  In  this   regard   11   tne 
agency  renders  financial  assistance  in   con- 
junction with  a  project  which  includes  the 
property  in  respect  of  which  the  governmen- 
tal unit  Issues  the  bonds. 

S'^ction  lOS.  Advertising  in  a  political  con- 
vention program  tscc.  13  of  the  Senate  bill 
and  sec.  276(c)  of  Vic  code) 
F'cscnt  Zait-.— Present  law  denies  a  deduc- 
tion  for   an   nmount    paid   or   incurred   for 
advertising   in   a   convention  program   of   a 
rolitical  party.  This  limitation  presently  ap- 
plies even  though  the  amount  paid   or  in- 
curred might  otherwise  be  deductible  as  an 
ordinary  and  necessary  business  expense. 

Explanation  of  conference  prortsion.— Tlie 
conference  substitute  (which  is  substantially 
the  same  as  the  Senate  amendment)  modifies 
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the  present  restriction  denying  a  deduction 
for  an  amount  paid  or  Incurred  for  adver- 
tising In  a  political  convention  program  to 
allow  a  deduction  for  the  cost  of  this  adver- 
tising under  certain  limited  circumstances. 
An  amount  paid  or  incurred  for  advertising 
in  a  political  convention  program  which  is 
not  deductible  under  this  amendment  Is  not 
deductible  under  any  circumstance.  The 
basic  limitation  of  existing  law  which  denies 
a  deduction  for  Indirect  contributions  to 
I>olltical  parties  produces  this  result. 

This  amendment  allows  a  deduction  for 
an  amount  paid  or  incurred  for  advertising 
in  a  political  convention  program  only  If  the 
convention  is  one  held  to  nominate  candi- 
dates for  the  offlces  of  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States.  In  addition, 
for  the  deduction  to  be  available,  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  convention  program  must  be 
used  solely  to  defray  the  cost  of  conducting 
the  convention  (or  a  subsequent  convention 
of  the  party  held  for  the  same  purpose). 
Finally,  under  the  amendment,  an  amount 
paid  or  Incurred  for  advertising  In  a  politi- 
cal convention  program  Is  deductible  only 
if  the  amount  is  reasonable  In  light  of  the 
business  the  taxpayer  may  expect  to  receive 
(1)  directly  as  a  result  of  the  advertising,  or 
(3)  as  a  result  of  the  convention  being  held 
in  an  area  where  the  taxpayer  has  a  principal 
place  of  business. 

This  amendment  does  not  permit  a  deduc- 
tion for  any  amount  paid  or  incurred  which 
Ls  not  otherwise  allowable  as  an  ordinary  and 
necessary  business  expense  for  advertising. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  the  cost 
of  advertising  might  otherwise  be  deductible 
as  an  ordinary  and  necessary  business  ex- 
pense does  not  mean  that  the  cost  of  adver- 
tising in  a  political  convention  program  is 
necessarily  deductible  under  this  provision. 
In  order  for  an  ordinary  and  necessary  busi- 
ness advertising  expense  to  be  deductible 
tinder  the  provision,  the  expense  must  sat- 
isfy the  more  restrictive  tests  for  deductibil- 
ity which  the  provision  imposes. 

FV>r  example,  the  cost  of  institutional  or 
goodwill  advertising.  if  rea.<:onable  in 
amount,  generally  Is  allow. I'^le  as  a  business 
expense  deduction  under  the  code.  Thus, 
the  cost  of  in  adverusement  welcoming  dele- 
gates to  a  nonpolltical  convention  generally 
is  deductible  e\en  though  the  advertisement 
merely  names  the  business  concern  and  does 
not  refer  to  its  product  or  try  to  stimulate 
sales  directly  to  the  [>ersons  attending  the 
convention.  Under  the  limitations  of  the  new 
amendment,  however,  an  amount  paid  or  in- 
curred for  Institutional  advertising  of  thla 
type  at  a  political  convention  is  not  deduct- 
ible as  a  direct  advertising  expense.  Such  an 
advertisement  could  be  deductible  only  if 
the  taxpayer  has  .t  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness In  the  area  where  the  convention  is 
held. 

Under  the  amendment,  a  taxpayer  may 
deduct  an  amount  paid  or  incurred  for  ad- 
vertising in  a  political  convention  program 
only  If  the  amount  is  reasonable  In  light  of 
the  business  the  taxpayer  may  expect  to  re- 
ceive either  directly  as  a  result  of  the  adver- 
tising or  as  a  result  of  the  convention  being 
held  in  an  area  In  which  he  has  a  principal 
place  of  business.  This  test  of  reasonable- 
ness applies  throughout  the  amendment.  It 
means  that  no  deduction  is  allowable  under 
the  amendment  unless  the  amount  paid  or 
incurred  for  advertising  in  a  political  con- 
vention program  is  no  more  than  the  amount 
which  is  (or  would  be)  paid  or  inciured  for 
comparable  advertising  in  a  comparable 
convention  program  of  a  nonpolltical  or- 
gamzatlon  Involving  comparable  attendance. 
These  restrictions  relating  to  direct  ad- 
vertising or  principal  place  of  business  are 
intended  to  be  such  that  in  all  events  no 
amount  Is  to  be  deductible  which  Is  essen- 
tially a  political  contribution.  > 
The   amendment   applies   with   respoct  to 


amounts  paid  or  lncurr«d  art«r  January  1, 
1908. 

Section  109.   Tax-extmpt  ttatut  of  certain 
hospital  service  organizations   {tec.  12  of 
the  Seriate  bill  and  sec.  501(e)  of  the  code.) 
Present  lav). — The  Internal  Revenue  Code 
does  not  now  contain  any  provisions  dealing 
specifically  with  the  taxable  status  of  orga- 
nizations which  render  ordinary  commercial 
services   only   to    tax-exempt   organizations. 
Accordingly,    the   Internal    Revenue   SM^loe 
takes  the  position  that  if  two  or  more  tax- 
exempt  hospitals  join  together  to  create  an 
entity  to  perform  ordinary  commercial  serv- 
ices for  them  this  entity  is  not  a  tax-exempt 
organization. 

Explanation  of  conference  provision. — The 
Senate  bill  provided  that  certain  entitles 
which  provide  Joint  services  solely  to  tax- 
exempt  hospitals  would  be  tax-exempt  or- 
ganizations (and  treated  like  tax-exempt 
hospitals).  As  a  result,  they  would  pay  no 
income  tax  and  contributions  to  them  would 
be  deductible.  The  purpose  of  this  type  of 
Joint  service  organization  Is  to  aid  hospitals 
In  lowering  costs  by  performing  administra- 
tive and  other  similar  services  on  a  Joint 
basis. 

To  come  within  the  Senate  provision,  an 
organization  must — 

( 1 )  Provide  services  which  If  performed  on 
Its  own  behalf  by  a  hospital  would  constitute 
part  of  its  exempt  activities. 

(2)  Be  organized  and  operated  to  provide 
services  solely  for  tax-exempt  hospitals.  In- 
cluding those  owned  and  operated  by  any 
govenunent  agency. 

(3)  Be  organized  and  operated  on  a  co- 
operative basis  ( whether  or  not  under  a  spe- 
cific state  statute  on  cooperatives)  and  make 
patronage  refunds  within  SV-i  months  after 
the  close  of  the  taxable  year. 

(4)  Have  lu  capital  stock  (if  there  is  stock) 
held  solely  by  ite  patrons. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  the  Senate  pro- 
vision, but  limited  it  to  a  Joint  enterprise 
which  is  organized  and  operated  solely  to 
perform  one  or  more  of  the  following  serv- 
ices for  hospitals:  data  processing,  purchas- 
ing, warehousing,  billing  and  collection,  food, 
industrial  engineering,  laboratory,  printing, 
communications,  record  center,  and  person- 
nel. Thus,  an  organization  is  not  to  qualify 
for  exemption  under  this  section  if  it  per- 
forms any  other  services  such  as.  for  exam- 
ple, general  laundry  services  or  performs  any 
services  for  other  than  a  tax-exempt  hospital. 

The  amendment  is  effective  for  taxable 
years  ending  after  the  date  of  enactment. 

Section  110.  Submission  of  proposal  for  tax 
reform  {sec.  20  of  the  Senate  bill) 
This  provision,  added  by  the  Senate,  pro- 
vides that  not  later  than  December  31,  1968. 
the  President  is  to  submit  to  the  Congress 
proposals  for  a  comprehensive  reform  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  The  con- 
ferees accepted  this  provision  without 
change. 

TITLE    It — EXPENDmrXC    CONTKOLS     (SECS.    2,     3. 
AND  4  or  THE  SENATE  BILL) 

The  conference  committee  agrees  with  the 
Senate  that  positive  action  to  impose  con- 
trols on  the  level  of  Federal  expenditures 
must  accompany  the  provision  which  in- 
creases lndi\'idual  and  corporate  income 
taxes.  Th9  difficult  decision  to  recommend  an 
Increase  In  taxes  is  taken  because  it  is  ap- 
parent that  such  action  is  required  to  halt 
Inflation,  relieve  pressures  on  the  domestic 
financial  markets,  and  strengthen  the  Inter- 
national standing  of  the  dollar.  Unless  ex- 
penditures also  are  controlled,  however,  the 
revenue  gained  from  the  surcharge  might  be 
dissipated  by  increased  spending.  Inflation 
will  continue  If  a  rapid  Increase  In  Federal 
expenditures  is  allowed  to  offset  the  Impact 
of  a  tax  Increase.  Continued  Inflation  vtnil 
Increase  speculation  against  the  dollar  and 
weaken  the  balance  of  payments.  Continued 


large  deficits  will  also  Increase  the  pressures 
tn  domestic  financial  markets  which  have  al- 
ready resulted  in  the  highest  Interest  rates 
in  over  a  century. 

Exercise  of  the  necessary  degree  of  control 
over  expenditures  cannot  be  assured  without 
the  approval  of  explicit  provisions  imposing 
ceilings  on  spending  and  grants  of  obllga- 
tlonal  authority. 

To  Impose  meaningful  limits  on  Federal 
expenditures,  action  must  be  taken  on  sev- 
eral fronts.  It  Is  not  enough  to  set  a  celling 
on  the  actual  expenditures  of  a  given  fiscal 
year.  Such  a  celling,  although  necessary,  can 
In  effect  be  avoided  by  postponing  rather 
than  reducing  expenditures.  Action  must  also 
be  taken  therefore  to  limit  the  grants  of 
obligatlonal  authority  under  which  future 
expenditures  are  made.  Rescissions  in  exist- 
ing amounts  of  unspent  obligations  are  also 
Important.  The  bill  approved  by  the  confer- 
ees, therefore,  not  only  Imposes  a  celling  on 
the  level  of  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year 
1969.  but  also  Imposes  a  similar  celling  on 
grants  of  new  obligatlonal  authority  and 
requires  that  proposals  be  submitted  for 
rescissions  In  the  amount  of  outstanding 
unobligated  obligatlonal  authority.  Consist- 
ent with  the  objective  of  expenditure  con- 
trol, the  conferees  also  approved  the  Imposi- 
tion of  a  celling  on  the  number  of  Federal 
civilian  employees  In  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government.  These  provisions  are  dis- 
cussed below. 

Section  201.  Limitation  on  number  of  Gov- 
ernment employees 

The  Senate  bill  provided  that  only  two  out 
of  four  vacancies  were  to  be  filled  In  the 
executive  branch  until  such  time  as  the 
number  of  full-time  civilian  employees  (In- 
cluding the  full-time  equivalent  of  the  num- 
ber of  part-time  employees)  in  the  executive 
branch  was  no  higher  than  the  number  em- 
ployed on  September  20.  1966.  The  vacancies 
to  be  filled  were  to  be  determined  on  a  Gov- 
ernment-wide basis  by  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  tlie  Budget.  Excepted  from  this 
provision  were  employees  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment. CIA,  postal  field  service.  F^I,  em- 
ployees of  the  TVA  engaged  In  its  power  pro- 
gram and  paid  from  other  than  appropriated 
funds,  casual  employees,  employees  employed 
without  comijensatlon  and  officers  appointed 
by  the  President  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate. 

The  bill  approved  by  the  conferees  re- 
quires the  number  of  these  Federal  civilian 
employees  to  be  gradually  reduced  to.  and 
subsequently  maintained  at  the  June  1966 
level.  Federal  full-time  permanent  employ- 
ment has  already  Increased  by  about  244.000 
since  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1966. 

Under  the  conference  provisions,  separate 
limitations  are  provided  for  full-time  perma- 
nent employees  and  for  part-time  and  tem- 
porary employees.  With  regard  to  the  former. 
Federal  executive  agencies  and  departments 
are  permitted  to  employ  only  as  many  new 
full-time  employees  as  are  required  to  fill 
three  out  of  every  four  vacancies  that  occur 
by  reason  of  the  resignation,  retlremeiit.  re- 
moval, or  death  of  existing  employees,  until 
such  time  as  the  overall  number  of  such  em- 
ployees Is  reduced  to  2.366.317,'  the  number 
of  full-time  permanent  employees  on  the 
rolls  on  June  30.  1966.  as  shown  In  table  2. 
Once  this  level  Is  reached,  new  employees  may 
be  employed  without  restriction  as  long  as 
the  overall  number  of  full-time  civilian  em- 
ployees does  not  exceed  this  level.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  there  were  as  of  March  31,  1968, 
2,610,304'  full-time  permanent  civilian  em- 
ployees In  the  executive  departments  and 
agencies. 


Does  not  take  Into  account  adjustments 
for  exemptions  described  subsequently  which 
make  up  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
total. 
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TABLE  2.-FEDERAL  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYMENT- 
EXECUTIVE  BRANCH 


June  Isee-March  1968 


Month 


Full-time      Tempotary         Total 
permanent  and  part-time  employment 
employment 


1966-June 2.366.317 

July 2,382,2S3 

August              .  2. 402, 870 

September        .  2,418,146 

October            .  2.428,169 

November 2.478,274 

December 2,490,166 

-January 2,W8.631 

February 2,S24,958 


1967 


March. 


Asrt. 


July... 
Augstt  .   . 

September 
October 
November 
December. 
1968— January.. 
February.. 
MsfCn..... 


2.  538. 575 
2.  545.  545 
2.554.374 
2.  572. 286 
2.  481.  884 
2.  593. 267 
2.592,715 
2.6U3. 805 
2.610.007 
2.606,897 
2,606.176 
2.607.459 
2.610,3 


loi 


359, 827 
394. 032 
380,179 
343. 729 
358, 087 
344,  750 
464,  403 
327. 800 
327, 838 
332, 374 
342,311 
339.  353 
395, 678 
418.043 
3%.  107 
318.592 
311.416 
307, 092 
421,524 
300,412 
298. 226 
297, 234 


2,726,144 
2, 776. 285 
2, 783. 049 
2.761.875 
2,786.256 
2, 823. 024 
2. 954,  569 
2, 836. 431 
2. 852,  796 
2, 870, 949 
2. 887. 856 
2,  893.  727 
2.967.964 
2, 999, 927 
2, 989. 374 
2.911.307 
2.915.221 
2.917.099 
3.028.421 
2. 906. 588 
2.905,685 
2,907,538 


The  number  of  temporary  and  part-time 
Federal  Government  employees  in  any  one 
month  is  not  to  exceed  the  number  of  similar 
employees  on  the  rolls  in  the  corresponding 
month  of  the  calendar  year  1967.  Tlie  month- 
ly total  of  part-time  employees  in  1967  also 
is  shown  In  table  2. 

Exemptions  are  provided  from  the  terms 
of  this  provision  for  persons  appointed  by 
the  President  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  for  casual  employees,  for  em- 
ployees serving  without  compensation,  and 
for  up  to  70.000  persons  between  the  ages  of 
16  to  22  who  may  be  provided  summer  em- 
ployment under  programs  for  the  economi- 
cally or  educationally  disadvantaged. 

The  limitations  are  to  be  applied  by  each 
executive  agency  and  department.  However, 
the  Director  of  the  Budget  is  authorized  to 
reassign  vacancies  from  one  department  or 
agency  to  another  when  in  his  opinion  such 
reassignment  is  necessary  or  appropriate 
because  of  the  creation  Of  a  new  department 
or  agency,  because  of  a  change  in  functions, 
or  in  order  to  obtain  the  more  efficient  oper- 
ation of  the  Government. 

It  Is  important  to  note  that  this  enables 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to 
prevent  reductions  in  employment  levels  in 
any  agency  where  this  would  seriously  inter- 
fere with  the  operation  of  the  Government 
by  making  larger  reductions  in  employment 
in  other  agencies.  In  keeping  with  the  June 
30.  1966  date,  the  provision  is  carefully  de- 
signed so  that  it  can  be  operated  In  such 
a  fashion  that  whenever  any  agency  has 
reached  its  June  30,  1966  level,  then  It  can 
be  in  a  position  to  resume  full  appointment. 
To  this  end.  the  conferees  believe  that  the 
more  efficient  operation  of  the  Government 
means  that  the  Director  of  the  Budget 
generally  should  reassign  vacancies  to  any 
agency  which  has  reached  Its  June  30,  1966 
level.  For  example.  In  applying  this  provision 
In  the  case  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
(Including  all  such  employees  working  in 
veterans  hospitals),  no  reduction  should  be 
required  In  employee  levels  below  that  of 
June  30,  1966,  In  the  case  of  permanent  or 
full-time  employees. 

In  addition,  the  Director  is  authorized,  in 
effect,  to  pool  all  agencies  with  50  or  fewer 
full-time  permanent  civilian  employees  to 
permit  the  three  out  of  four  vacancy  rule  to 
be  applied  on  an  overall  basis  for  these  agen- 
cies without  separate  regard  to  the  number 
of  vacancies  In  any  one  of  them.  The  deter- 
mination of  the  vacancies  to  be  filled  in 
these  pooled  agencies  Is  to  be  made  by  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

When  a  full-time  permanent  civilian  em- 
ployee is  transferred  from  one  department 
or  agency  to  another,  the  agency  from  which 


the  employee  is  transferred  is  to  be  per- 
mitted to  fill  the  vacancy  without  regard  to 
this  provision.  The  agency  to  which  the 
employee  Is  transferred,  however,  must  re- 
gard the  employee  as  an  appointment  under 
the  terms  of  this  provision.  This  rule  takes 
account  of  the  fact  that  a  transfer  within 
the  Government  does  not  represent  a  reduc- 
tion In  the  number  of  existing  employees, 
but  at  the  same  time  removes  any  incentive 
for  agencies  to  recruit  new  employees  from 
other  agencies  in  an  effort  to  avoid  tlie 
impact  of  thi.s  provision. 

As  Indicated  previously,  under  the  therms  of 
the  Senate  amendment.  Federal  agencies 
(With  the  exceptions  previously  described) 
would  have  been  permitted  to  fill  only  two 
out  of  every  four  vacancies  until  the  total 
niunbcr  of  employees,  including  both  the 
number  of  full-time  permanent  employees 
and  the  number  of  piirt-time  and  tempo- 
rary employees  (enumerated  on  a  full-time- 
equivalent  basis),  was  reduced  to  the  num- 
ber employed  on  September  20.  1966.  The 
conferees  concluded  that  the  transition  to 
the  permanent  limitation  would  be  so  rapid 
under  the  Senate  bill  as  to  cause  severe  dis- 
locations in  some  agencies  and  departments. 
For  this  reason  tlie  conferees  shifted  over 
to  K  rule  allowing  three  out  ct  four  va- 
cancies to  be  filled  instead  of  v-vo  out  of 
four.  With  this  modified  rule  the  conferees 
concluded  that  It  was  better  U.  appl>  such 
a  rule  to  all  governmental  agencies  and  not 
to  exclude  major  departments  or  agencies 
which,  although  they  perform  es,sential 
functions,  should  be  able  to  share  in  the  re- 
duction ill  employment. 

The  conferees  agreed  that  It  was  appro- 
priate to  Include  part-time  and  temporary 
employees  under  a  separate  limitation  to 
preclude  the  substitution  of  part-time  em- 
ployees for  full-time  employees.  Including 
botli  categories  under  a  single  limitation 
would  not  take  account  of  the  normal  sea- 
sonal fluctuations  In  the  number  of  part- 
time  and  temporary  Federal  employees.  By 
establishing  a  separate  limitation  for  each 
group,  the  conferees  provided  for  seasonal 
variations  in  part-time  and  temporary  em- 
ployment while  maintaining  the  effect  of  the 
Senate  provision. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  establish  a  limita- 
tion based  upon  the  number  of  employees 
on  the  Federal  payroll  at  the  end  of  the 
nc^cal  year  1966  becaiase  of  the  difficulty  of 
determining,  accurately  the  number  em- 
ployed on  September  20.  1966. 

The  conferees  do  not  contemplate  that  the 
ceilings  on  employment  provided  by  this  pro- 
vision are  to  be  avoided  by  contracting  work 
outside  the  Goverimient.  The  ejcpgiuiiture 
limiUtions  should  aid  in  preveirting  this. 
However,  in  addition,  it  is  expectfed  that  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  agency  heads 
will  see  to  It  that  contract  work  is  not  sub- 
stituted for  personal  services  performed  by 
governmental  employees. 

The  determinations  of  what  constitutes  a 
full-time  employee,  a  permanent  position,  a 
temporary  position  and  a  part-time  employee 
are  to  be  based  on  the  definitions  used  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  (See.  for  example.  Cir- 
cular No.  A-64,  revised,  dated  June  28,  1965.) 
A  casual  employee  Is  to  be  considered  one 
classified  as  an  •intermittent "  employee  in 
the  circular  referred  to. 

Nothing  in  this  section  is  to  supersede  or 
modify  the  reemployment  rights  of  any  per- 
son under  section  9  of  the  Military  Selective 
Service  Act  of  1967  or  any  other  provision  of 
law  conferring  reemployment  rights  upon 
persons  who  have  performed  active  duty  In 
the  Armed  Forces. 

This  section  Is  to  take  effect  on  the  first 
day  of  the  first  month  which  begins  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  bill. 


fiscal  year  1969  as  proposed  In  January  is  a 
vital  part  of  the  comprehensive  effort  to  re- 
duce the  budget  deficit  to  manageable  pro- 
portions. A  tax  Increase  unaccompanied  by 
controls  over  spending  could  merely  result 
In  an  increase  In  Federal  expenditures.  Such 
an  increase  in  expenditures  would  olTset 
whatever  effect  a  tax  increase  would  have  in 
dampening  InHiilionary  pressures. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  approved 
by  the  conferecK,  expenditures  and  net  lend- 
ing diirinR  Die  tiscal  year  1969  are  not  to 
exceed  $180,062  million  except  by  the  amount 
by  which  expenditures  and  net  lending  for 
any  of  the  following  exceed  the  budget  esti- 
mates presented  for  it  in  January: 

(1 1  Amoiuits  which  the  President  may  de- 
termine are  necessary  for  special  support  of 
Vietnam  operations  (the  amount  included 
in  the  budget  is  5-26.264  million:  see  p  83 
of  the  budget  document): 

(2)  Amounts  tor  interest  on  Federal  Gov- 
ernment deljt  (the  amount  liioluded  In  tlie 
budget  is  $14,400  million;  see  p.  53  of  the 
budget  document  i : 

(3)  Amounts  for  veterans  benefits  and 
services  (th  amount  included  in  the  budget 
is  $7,342  million:  sre  p  161  of  the  budget  doc- 
ument) :  and 

(4)  Amounts  for  payments  from  trust 
funds  established  by  the  Social  Security  Act 
( the  amount  Included  In  the  budget  Is  »36.- 
042  million:  see  outlays  of  first  four  funds 
in  table  C-4.  p  488,  of  the  budget  document) 

The  budget  submitted  by  the  President 
in  January  proposed  expenditures  totaling 
$186,062  million  (budget  dociunent,  p.  55). 
Thus,  this  provision  requires  that  proposed 
spending  be  reduced  by  $6  billion.  Actual 
spending  may  exceed  $180,062  million  If  ex- 
penditures tn  the  foiu-  excepted  categories  in 
total  exceed  the  amounts  proposed  in  the 
January  budget,  but  in  the  absence  of  this 
limitation,  any  such  increases  would  pre- 
sumably also  have  been  added  to  the  total  of 
$186,062  million. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  conferees  that  the 
reduction  in  expenditures  will  be  achieved 
by  Congress  through  its  action  on  the  appro- 
priations bills.  II  was  realized,  however,  that 
congressional  action  might  fail  to  reduce  ex- 
penditures by  the  full  required  amount.  For 
this  reason,  the  conferees  have  approved  a 
provision  which  requires  that  the  President 
reserve  from  expenditure  and  net  lending 
such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  this  provision.  Therefore,  to  the  extent 
that  congressional  action  on  appropriations 
bills  does  not  reduce  expenditures  to  the 
required  amount,  the  President  is  to  make 
reductions,  in  the  manner  which  he  considers 
most  appropriate,  until  the  $6  billion  reduc- 
tion is  reached. 


Section  202.  Reduction  of  S6  billion  in  ex- 
penditures in  fiscal  year  1969 
A  reduction  in  Federal  expenditures  below 
the  amounts  estimated  in  the  budget  for  the 


Saction  203.  Reduction  of  $10  billion  in  nru; 
obligational  authority 

Attempts  to  reduce  exepnditures  will 
achieve  little  success  in  the  long  run  unless 
they  are  accompanied  by  reductions  in  new 
obligatlonal  authority.  Unless  reductions  are 
made  in  authorizations  to  spend,  expenditure 
reductions  may  be  merely  temporary  because 
they  postpone  rather  than  actually  eliminate 
expenditures.  The  conferees,  therefore,  con- 
cluded that  a  reduction  in  expenditures 
should  be  accompanied  by  reductions  in  ob- 
ligational authority. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  provision,  total 
new  obligatlonal  authority  and  loan  au- 
thority provided  in  the  fiscal  year  1969  are 
not  to  exceed  $191,723  million,  except  for 
authority  in  excess  of  the  amounts  proposed 
in  the  1969  budget  for  the  following: 

( 1 )  Amounts  necessary  in  the  Judgment  of 
the  President  for  special  support  of  Vietnam 
operations  ($25,405  million  as  reported  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget) ; 

(2)  Amounts  for  interest  on  Government 
debt  ($14.4  billion;  see  p.  168  of  the  budget) ; 

(3)  Amounts  for  veterans  benefits  and 
services  ($7,817  million,  see  p.  161  of  the 
budget);   and 
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(4)  Amounta  for  paymenta  from  tnist 
funda  eatablUbed  by  the  aoclal  Security  Act 
i»417e5  mUllon:  ae*  recelpta  of  Orat  four 
funda  shorn  In  Ubl*  4-C.  p.  488  of  th« 
budget). 

ThU  la  a  reducUon  of  tlO  billion  below  the 
level  of  taOlTaa  million  of  propoeed  new 
obllgatlonal  authority  shown  in  the  budget. 
(See  p.  S3  of  the  budget.) 

Aa  in  the  caae  of  eipendlturea.  th«  con- 
fereea  urge  Congreaa  to  reduce  requeata  for 
new  obllgatlon&l  authority  to  the  extent  nec- 
essary to  meet  the  limitation  Impoaed  by  thla 
provision.  In  thla  connection.  It  should  be 
noted  that  congreaalonal  action  on  appro- 
priation bllla  directly  determlnea  the 
amounta  of  new  obllgatlonal  authority 
whereaa  It  haa  only  an  Indirect  effect  on 
expendlturea  In  a  given  fiscal  year.  In  the 
event  that  congressional  appropriations  of 
new  obllf^tlonal  authority  exceeds  the  limi- 
tation, however,  the  President  Is  to  be  re- 
quired to  reserve  amounts  of  obligation  and 
loan  authority,  in  the  manner  he  deema  ap- 
propriate, to  the  extent  necessary  to  reduce 
total  granu  of  authority  to  the  limitation 
imposetf.'  The  amounta  which  the  F*resldent 
reserrer-ln  thla  manner  (other  th*n  any 
amounta  received  from  trust  funds)  are  re- 
scinded  aa   of   the   close   of   the   fiscal   year 

1969.  The  President,  at  the  time  of  the  sub- 
mission  of    bis   budget   for   the   fiscal   year 

1970.  U  to  make  a  report  to  Congreaa  iden- 
tifying the  amounts  he  haa  reserved  under 
this  provision. 

Secticm  204.  Specific  recommendatiom  for  tt 

billion      recissioti      in     old     obligational 

authority 

As  Indicated  in  connection  with  the  prior 
provision,  attempts  to  make  expenditure 
reductions  effective  will  achieve  Uttle  success 
In  the  long  run  unless  they  are  accompanied 
by  reductions  in  obligational  authority, 
since  otherwise  expenditures  may  be  merely 
p>ostponed  to  subsequent  yeaxs.  The  reduc- 
Uon of  910  blUlon  in  new  obligaUonal 
authority  specified  in  the  prior  provision 
gives  assurance  that  grants  of  new  authority 
will  not  give  rise  to  sharply  Increased  ex- 
penditures in  future  years.  However,  to  be 
sure  that  obllgatlonal  authority  created  In 
prior  years  is  not  available  after  the  fiscal 
year  1M9  to  maintain  higher  expenditure 
levels,  it  is  also  necessary  that  carryovers  of 
obligational  authority  be  reduced.  It  Is  diffi- 
cult, however,  to  determine  in  advance  the 
specific  areaa  in  which  these  reductions  can 
be  made. 

Therefore,  this  provision  provides  that  the 
President  is  to  make  a  specific  study  and 
analysis  of  unobligated  balances  of  appro- 
priations and  other  obllgatlonal  and  loan 
authority  which  remain  available  for  obliga- 
tion oc  commitment  after  the  fiscal  year 
1969.  He  Is  to  make  a  report  on  these  un- 
obligated balances  to  Congress  and  Include 
specific  recommendations  for  legislation 
rescinding  not  less  than  M  billion  of  these 
unobligated  balances.  This  report  Is  to  be 
submitted  at  the  time  of  the  submission  of 
the  1970  budget  to  Congress. 

The  budget  document  estimates  that  there 
will  be  unspent  authorizations  enacted  In 
prior  years  totaling  $223,301  million  avail- 
able for  expenditure  or  net  lending  at  the 
start  of  the  fiscal  ye«u'  1969.  Of  this  amount 
$140,063  million  is  expected  to  be  unobli- 
gated at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  1969. 
By  the  end  of  1969  unspent  obllgatlonal 
authority  is  expected  to  have  lncre€ised  to 
$236,380  million  and  of  this  9145.672  mllUon 
Is  expected  to  be  unobligated.  It  is  out  of 
this  latter  unobligated  balance  that  the 
recommended  $8  billion  of  reaclsalons  Is  to 
be  made. 
Section  205.  Applications  of  certain  formulas 

Under  present  law.  In  the  case  of  certain 
appropriations,  the  grant  or  other  distribu- 
tion of  the  funds  among  the  recipients  of  the 
funds  is  determined  automatically  under  tb* 


law  by  tba  appUcaUon  of  a  (onaula  InTOlv- 
Ing  the  amount  appro]]c1at«d  or  mad*  avail- 
able for  dlstrlbuUoa. 

With  regard  to  the  expenditure  reduction 
sat  forth  in  section  302.  aiMl  the  reduction 
in  new  obUgational  authority  set  forth  in 
section  203,  it  is  hoped  that  Congreas  wlU 
make  moat  of  those  reducUooa  Itself,  but 
falling  that.  It  la  believed  Imperative  that 
the  President  make  the  remaining  reduc- 
tions. To  the  extent  that  the  distribution  of 
funds  among  recipients  occurs  automatical- 
ly under  a  formula  relating  to  the  amount 
appropriated,  the  President  presumably 
could  not  under  present  law  reserve  any 
such  funds.  This  section  enables  blm  to  do 
so  by  specifying  that  after  the  President 
has  reserved  any  appropriations  where  these 
formulas  apply  in  order  to  bring  about  the 
$8  billion  expenditure  reduction  or  the  $10 
billion  ObligaUonal  reducUon,  the  amount 
after  the  reduction  by  the  Prealdent  Is  to 
be  substituted  for  the  amount  appropriated 
or  otherwise  made  available  under  the 
formula  in  determining  the  amount  which  Is 
to  be  distributed  to  the  recipients. 

TTTIM  m SOC14L  SECUaiTT    ACT  AMCNDMENTS 

Section  301.  Umitation  on  Federal  financial 
participation  with  respect  to  aid  to  fam- 
ilies with  dependent  children  (see.  14(a) 
of  the  Senate  bill) 

Present  law. — The  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1907  set  a  limitation  of  Federal 
financial  parUclpation  In  the  AFDC  program 
which  is  related  to  the  proportion  of  the 
child  populaUon  under  age  18  In  a  State 
who  may  receive  aid  because  of  the  absence 
of  a  parent  from  the  home.  Under  the 
llmltaUon,  this  proportion  is  based  upon  the 
raUo  of  the  average  monthly  number  of  chil- 
dren in  a  State  dependent  because  of  the  ab- 
sence of  a  parent  during  the  first  calendar 
quarter  of  1968  to  the  child  populaUon  in 
such  SUte  on  January  1,  1968.  This  llmlU- 
tion  would  become  effective  July  1.  1968. 

Explanation  of  conference  provision. — The 
Senate  bill  would  have  deleted  the  limita- 
tion of  present  law.  The  conferees  postponed 
the  effective  date  of  the  provision  In  present 
law  from  July  1.  1968,  to  July  1.  1969. 

In  addition,  the  ratio  which  determines 
the  percentage  llmltaUon  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment financial  parUclpatlon  is  to  Include 
a  higher  average  monthly  number  of  cases 
when  the  caseload  Is  Increased  because  of  a 
State's  complying  with  a  Judicial  decision 
by  a  VS.  court  of  competent  JurlsdicUon 
with  respect  to  State  laws  establishing  dura- 
tion of  residence  requirements  or  the  so- 
called  man-ln-the-house  rules.  In  this  event, 
the  average  monthly  number  of  cases  is  to 
Include  the  addiUonal  children  who  receive 
assistance  under  the  AFDC  program  during 
the  calendar  quarter  beginning  on  April  1, 
1969,  as  a  result  of  a  State's  complying  with 
such  court  decisions. 

For  example,  a  particular  State  with  a 
child  population  of  1  million  In  January 
1968  might  have  30,000  children  on  Its  wel- 
fare rolls  during  January,  Pebniary,  and 
March  1968  because  of  the  absence  of  their 
father  from  the  home.  Under  present  law. 
Federal  participation  In  AFDC  payments 
to  this  type  of  child  would  be  limited  to  3 
percent  of  the  child  populaUon  of  this  State 
(30.000  is  3  percent  of  1  million).  Under  the 
amendment  agreed  to  by  the  conferees.  If 
a  subsequent  court  decision  results  In  an 
addition  of  10,000  such  children  to  the  rolls 
during  April,  May,  and  June  1969,  these 
10.000  children  will  be  added  to  the  original 
30,000.  and  the  percentage  llmltaUon  will  be 
Increased  from  3  to  4  percent  (40,000  Is  4 
percent  of  1  million) . 

Section  302.  Unemployed  fathers — unem- 
ployment compensation  (sec.  14  (c)  and 
(d)  of  the  Senate  bill) 

Present  law. — Under  present  provisions  of 
the  AFDC  program,  assistance  payments 
under  the  unemployed  fathers  provision  are 


prohibited  for  any  month  for  which  the 
father  receives  any  unemployment  com- 
pensaUon  for  any  part  of  the  month. 

Explanation  of  conference  provision. — The 
Senate  bill  would  have  eliminated  this  pro- 
hlblUon,  permitting  AFDC  to  b*  received 
In  the  same  month  as  unemployment  com- 
pensation. The  conferees  provided  that  as- 
sistance payments  under  the  AFDC  program 
with  respect  to  an  unemployed  father  are 
to  be  denied  only  with  respect  to  any  week 
or  part  of  a  week  for  which  the  father  re- 
ceives unemployment  compensation.  Thus, 
If  the  unemployment  compensation  Is  re- 
ceived for  the  first  week  In  a  month,  this  Is 
not  to  prevent  AFDC  payments  with  respect 
to  later  weeks  In  the  month. 
Section  303.  Medical  assistance  (medicaid) 
program  (sec.  16  of  the  Senate  bill) 

Present  law. — Present  law  prohibits,  effec- 
Uve  January  1,  1968,  the  payment  of  Federal 
matching  funds  under  UUe  XIX  toward  the 
cost  of  services  which  would  have  been  cov- 
ered under  the  supplementary  medical  In- 
surance program  If  a  State  had  purchased 
such  coverage  for  Its  medicaid  ellglblea. 

Explanation  of  conference  provision. — The 
conferees  accepted  the  Senate  provision  un- 
der which  the  effective  date  of  the  provtslon 
described  above  has  been  postponed  until 
January  1,  1970.  This  action  coordinates  the 
effective  date  with  the  date  on  which  States 
are  required  under  existing  law  to  have  title 
XIX  programs  In  operation  and  the  date  un- 
til which  they  may  exercise  their  option  to 
purchase  supplementary  medical  Insurance 
on  behalf  of  aged  medically  needy  persona 
under  tltie  XIX. 

IV.   SENATE  AMENDMENTS  NOT  INCLUDED  IN 
CONiraENCE  SUBSi'lTUlE 

Income  from  advertising  in  periodicals  of 
exempt  organizations  (sec.  11  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill) 

This  section,  which  the  conferees  deleted, 
would  have  provided  that  the  advertising  In- 
come which  an  exempt  organization  receives 
In  publishing  a  periodical  Is  to  be  exempt 
from  the  tax  on  unrelated  trade  or  business 
Income  If  the  publication  of  the  periodical  Is 
substantially  related  to  the  exempt  activities 
of  the  organization.  Under  Treasury  regula- 
tions adopted  on  December  U,  1967,  advertis- 
ing income  from  publishing  an  exempt  peri- 
odical Is  subject  to  tax  effective  for  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  12,  1967.  Un- 
der the  regulations,  advertising  income  Is  tax- 
able to  the  extent  it  exceeds  any  deductions 
properly  attributable  to  it,  plus  any  losses  on 
the  feature  or  editorial  portions  of  the  mag- 
azine in  excess  of  subscription  Income. 

The  section  would  have  applied  to  all  tax- 
able years  to  which  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  applied. 

Import  quotas  on  textile  articles  (sec.  18 
of  the  Senate  bill) 
The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  sec- 
tion, which  the  conferees  deleted.  Imposing 
Import  quotas  on  textiles.  The  quotas  were  to 
apply  to  natural  and  manmade  fibers  (but 
not  to  unprocessed  natural  fibers  such  as  raw 
cotton  and  raw  wool).  The  quotas  were  to 
be  based  on  the  average  Imports  In  each 
category  during  the  6-year  period  1961 
through  1966.  Adjustments  In  the  quotas  es- 
tablished by  this  procedure  were  to  be  per- 
mitted If  domestic  consumption  of  the  tex- 
tiles In  a  given  category  Increased  (or  de- 
creased ) .  In  such  cases,  the  quota  would  be 
Increased  (or  decreased)  In  proportion  to  the 
Incre.ise  (or  decrease)  In  domestic  consump- 
tion provided  the  annual  change  was  more 
than  5  percent. 

A  provision  of  the  Senate  amendment 
specified  that  the  quotas  were  not  to  apply 
If  the  President  was  able  to  obtain  agree- 
ments with  the  foreign  countries  supplying 
textiles  under  which  shipments  of  foreign 
textiles  Into  the  United  States  would  be  lim- 
ited.  To  give   the  President   time  to  nego- 


tiate these  agreements,  the  quotas  were  to 
become  effective  180  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment. 

Concurrently  with  the  announcement  of 
the  conference  decision.  Chairman  Wilbur  D. 
Mills  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, announced  that  on  June  4  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  would  be- 
Bin  extensive  public  hearings  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States. 
These  hearings  Include  not  only  the  admin- 
istration trade  bill,  but  also  a  broad  variety 
of  proposals  relative  to  both  Imports  and  to 
exports.  Such  subjects,  for  example,  as  quotas, 
either  on  an  across-the-board  or  an  Item- 
by-ltem  basis,  American  selling  price,  and 
antidumping  are  Included. 
Foreign  nations  indebted  to  the  United 

States  (sec.  19  of  the  Senate  bill) 
The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  sec- 
tion which  would  have  required  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  demand  payment, 
from  all  countries  that  are  more  than  90  days 
in  arrears,  of  principal  or  interest  on  debts 
owed  to  the  United  States,  including  debts 
which  arose  from  either  World  War  1  or  World 
War  n.  The  amendment  would  also  have  pro- 
hibited redemption  In  gold  of  dollars  pres- 
ented to  the  Treasury  by  a  country  that  is 
in  arrears  by  requiring  that  the  dollars  be 
credited  against  the  debts  owed  to  this  coun- 

try 

The  conferees  deleted  this  provision  sub- 
lect  to  an  understanding  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
would  make  a  study  of  appropriate  and  prac- 
tical terms  and  conditions  for  payment  of  the 
amounts  of  Indebtedness  of  foreign  countries 
to  the  United  States  which  are  past  due  and 
unpaid  and  report  the  results  of  this  study  to 
the  Congress. 

Prior  work  for  unemployed  fathers  under 
AFDC  program  (scc.  14(b)  of  the  Senate 
bill) 

Present  law  provides  that  a  father  must 
have  a  specified  history  of  prior  employment 
in  order  for  the  family  to  be  eligible  for  aid 
to  famines  with  dependent  children  by  reason 
of  the  father's  unemployment.  The  Senate 
bUl  would  have  eliminated  this  prior  work 
requirement.  The  conference  agreement  by 
omitting  this  provision  retains  the  work  re- 
quirement of  present  law. 
Effective  date  of  family  planning  services 
requirement  under  AFDC  {sec.  IS  of  the 
Senate  bill) 

The  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1967 
provided  that  family  planning  services  be 
offered  to  all  appropriate  AFDC  participante. 
The  Senate  provision  provided  that  in  the 
case  of  a  State  which  does  not  now  provide 
the  required  family  planning  services,  the 
amendment  In  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1967  would  not  apply  to  that  State 
until  after  the  close  of  the  State's  first  regular 
legislative   session   beginning   after   April    1, 

The  conferees  omitted  this  provision.  The 
conference  committee  did  this  because  it 
does  not  believe  that  the  provisions  of  exUt- 
Ing  law  m  this  regard  require  any  State  to 
provide  family  planning  services  contrary  to 
State  statute  and  expects  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  so  inter- 
pret and  administer  this  provision. 


Mr.  MILLS  < during  the  reading).  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  be  considered  as  read. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  will  be  recognized  for  2  hours 
and  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  wUl 
be  recognized  for  2  hours. 


The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 20  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  almost  30  years  I 
have  been  a  Member  of  this  body,  in- 
cluding World  War  II.  I  doubt  that  we 
ever  faced  as  many  difficult  problems 
relating  to  the  fiscal  affairs  of  Govern- 
ment as  we  face  at  this  hour.  It  is  for 
that  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  earlier  I 
said  that  I  thought  this  was  certainly 
one  of  the  most  important  votes  the 
membership  of  the  House  had  been 
called  upon  to  cast  during  my  tenure  in 

Congress.  ,  ^   ^     ^ 

We  have  a  basic  problem  of  budget 

deficits. 

We  have  a  basic  problem  of  domestic 

inflation.  ,..  ,    . 

We  have  a  btisic  problem  of  high  in- 
terest rates. 

We  have  a  basic  problem  of  an  im- 
balance in  our  balance  of  payments. 

And  growing  out  of  these  problems, 
we  have  an  especially  serious  problem 
of  the  growing  concern  over  the  dollar  in 
international  markets. 

Let  me  discuss  each  of  these  just 
briefly,  if  I  may. 

It  now  appears  quite  evident  that  the 
fiscal  year  which  will  end  in  10  days, 
on  the  basis  of  the  unified  budget  con- 
cept, will  conclude  with  a  deficit  of  $25 
billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  basis  of  the  ad- 
ministrative budget  adjusted  for  PC's,  it 
appears  that  we  will  end  the  fiscal  year 
1968  with  a  deficit  of  $28  billion.  In  the 
upcoming  fiscal  year  1969.  it  looks  now 
as  though,  without  this  action  to  offset 
it  we  are  faced  with  a  prospect  of  a  defi- 
cit of  $24  billion  on  the  unified  budget 
concept. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  you  look  at  the  ad- 
ministrative budget  concept,  again  ad- 
justed for  the  PC's  proposed  for  fiscal 
year  1969,  the  prospect  is  for  a  deficit  of 
$31.3  billion  unless  something  is  done. 

These  deficits  are  closely  connected  to 
another  of  the  issues  now  before  us,  the 
issue  of  inflation. 

Mr  Speaker,  in  the  first  quarter,  in  my 
opinion,  there  was  a  definite  change,  with 
respect  to  the  type  of  inflation  from  that 
which  we  had  been  experiencing  during 
the  fall  and  late  summer  of  1967.  I  was 
thoroughly  convinced  as  we  conducted 
hearings  on  the  question  of  the  Presi- 
dent's surcharge,  that  the  inflation  was 
due  to  what  the  economists  call  cost- 
push  Very  little  can  be  done  through 
taxation  to  halt  cost-push  inflation 
quicklj'. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  first  quarter 
of  this  year  and  in  April  and  May,  and 
this  far  into  June,  we  cannot  say  that 
we  just  have  a  cost-push  type  of  infla- 
tion We  have  now  what  Bill  Martin  told 
us  last  fall  he  expected  to  occur  some- 
time after  the  first  of  the  year.  We  now 
have  inflation  from  demand-pull  factors 
as  well  as  cost-push  factors. 

Now  let  me  point  out  what  I  think  is 
clear  evidence  of  the  excessive  demand 
in  this  economy. 

Prices  rose  by  4.1  percent  on  an  an- 
nual basis  in  April.  That  is  the  highest 
increase  in  prices  on  an  annual  basis  that 
we  have  had  since  we  began  consideration 


of  this  entire  matter  of  expenditures  and 
taxation. 

In  the  first  quarter  we  had  an  increase 
in  gross  national  product  of  $19.4  bil- 
lion. If  I  am  not  wrong,  that  is  the 
largest  quarterly  increase  in  gross  na- 
tional product  that  we  have  experienced. 
But  if  we  analyze  it,  we  find  that  it  is 
not  real— nearly  50  percent  of  it  is  due 
to  inflation. 

One  of  the  most  serious  demand  fac- 
tors involved  in  the  first  quarter  upsurge 
was  a  decline  in  the  savings  rate  of  the 
American  people  from  a  fourth  quarter 
level  of  7'2  percent  to  a  first  quarter 
1968  level  of  6.6  percent.  Not  only  did 
Americans  earn  more  spendable  money 
than  ever  before,  but  they  decreased  their 
rate  of  savings  thereby  increasing  de- 
mand still  further. 

Let  me  pick  oift  just  one  item  of  sales. 
In  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  auto- 
mobile sales  were  up  13  percent  over 
what  they  were  in  November  of  1967. 
Thirteen  percent.  Now,  that  is  a  pretty 
big  change  in  a  period  of  just  3  or  4 
months.  Corporate  profits  rose  to  $89  bil- 
lion, on  an  annual  rate  basis,  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1968.  What  were  corporate 
profits  in  1967?  About  $80  billion. 

For  a  period  during  1967  businesses 
held  production  down  to  work  off  inven- 
tories that  had  been  built  up  to  rather 
high  levels  during  1966.  That  was  a  defia- 
tionary  factor.  But  this  year  businesses 
have  begun  again  to  try  to  build  up  in- 
ventories, which  is  an  inflationary  factor. 
All  of  these  factors — plus  the  fact  that 
plant  and  equipment  expenditures  by 
business  are  up  $3  billion  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1968  over  last  years  rate- 
added  together  not  only  provide  the  evi- 
dence of  excessive  demand  inflation,  but 
also  of  a  demand  inflation  that  is  con- 
tinuously increasing  in  i;itensity.  The 
economy  is  overheated  and  becoming 
progressively  more  so. 

I  do  not  need  to  talk  to  you  of  rates  of 
unemployment  or  rates  of  employment. 
When  we  look  at  these  factors  we  see 
that  we  have  just  about  reached  the  ca- 
pacity of  our  labor  force,  even  though 
manufacturing  industry  may  have  some 
imused  or  idle  plant  capacity.  It  does 
not  make  any  difference  whether  you 
have  some  unused  plant  and  equipment 
or  not  unless  you  have  the  skilled  hands 
to  use  it. 

Let  us  look  now  at  interest  rates.  Last 
year  we  were  appalled  by  the  fact  that 
interest  rates  had  risen  to  a  level  greater 
than  any  level  in  the  last  40  or  50  years. 
Do  you  realize  that  so  far  in  1968  interest 
rates  have  risen  further  and  are  now 
higher  than  they  have  been  in  over  100 
years?  This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
to  my  way  of  thinking  the  Federal  Re- 
serve has  not  yet  clamped  down  like  it 
did  in  1966. 

Just  to  give  you  an  example,  AAA 
corporate  bonds,  which  are  considered 
to  be  the  blue  chips  of  all  bonds,  perhaps, 
outside  of  high  grade  municipals  or  Fed- 
eral Government  bonds,  were  up  one  full 
point  from  May  of  1967  to  May  of  1968— 
one  full  point  from  5.25  percent  to  6.25 
percent. 

The  interest  rate  on  mortgage  money — 
the  money  that  is  borrowed  in  order  to 
own  a  home— has  reached  7.5  percenf  to 
8  percent. 
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Are  these  conditions  and  Interest  rates 
wholesome  for  our  economy? 

The  Federal  Government  is  having  Its 
troubles,  too.  Oo  you  know  what  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  now  paying  on  3-  to 
3-year  issues?  Almost  6  percent.  You 
remember  in  1966  how  appalled  we  were 
that  the  rate  had  gone  to  5  percent.  In 
1968  we  do  not  have  a  5-percent  rate,  we 
have  almost  a  6-percent  rate. 

Let  me  look  at  the  balance  of  payments 
for  just  a  moment.  We  have  gone  along 
for  along  time  enjoying  the  great  luxury 
of  spending  more  abroad  than  we  earn. 
It  has  been  possible  for  the  United 
States,  because  of  its  gold  reserves,  to 
incur  deficits  in  its  balance  of  payments 
in  most  of  the  years  since  World  War  II 
partly  because  we  ended  World  War  n, 
I  believe,  jivith  about  $23  billion  of  gold 
on  hand. 

In  1953 — and  I  am  just  taking  you 
back  because  it  is  15  years  through  three 
administrations  up  through  and  to 
196&— your  Government  owned  and  had 
at  Fort  Knox  $22  billion  in  gold.  And  yet, 
even  though  we  iiad  imtwlances  in  our 
balance  of  payments  from  1950  up  to 
1953.  the  world  only  r>ossessed  $6.5  bil- 
lion of  I  O  U's  abroad  outside  the  United 
States  as  claims  against  our  gold. 

Now,  just  15  years  later,  what  is  the 
Situation?  We  have  seen  the  $22  billion 
drop  to  S10.4  billion  of  gold.  We  have 
seen  the  $6.5  billion  in  I  O  Us  rise  to  $33 
billion. 

How  did  all  of  this  happen?  It  hap- 
pened because  we  have  been  incurring 
deficits  in  our  balance  of  payments.  We 
have  had  imbalances  in  our  balance  of 
payments  in  every  year  since  1950,  ex- 
cept 1957.  After  we  imposed  the  interest 
equalization  tax  the  imbalances  de- 
creased somewhat  until  1967.  In  1965  and 
1966.  for  example,  the  deficit  in  our  pay- 
ments balance  was  only  $1.3  billion  in 
both  years.  In  1967.  however,  the  deficit 
was  $3.6  billion  and  actually  reached  the 
annual  rate  of  $7.4  billion  in  the  fourth 
quarter.  There  were  special  factors  in  the 
fourth  quarter,  but  even  in  the  first  quar- 
ter this  year  the  deficit  is  at  an  annual 
rate  of  $2.4  billion  as  contrasted  to  the 
annual  rate  figure  of  $2.1  billion  in  the 
first  quarter  of  last  year. 

Now,  we  could  afford  deficits  in  our 
balance  of  payments  in  1953 — it  was  not 
too  much  of  a  problem.  Today  it  is  a 
very  serious  problem.  What  do  we  find 
happening?  Representatives  of  many  in- 
dustries are  coming  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  during  these  hearings 
we  are  conducting  on  balance-of-trade 
problems,  to  call  our  attention  to  the 
fact  that  imports  which  compete  with 
what  they  produce  are  on  the  upswing. 

The  statistics  seem  to  bear  them  out. 
From  1960  to  '965  our  balance  of  trade 
was  favorable  to  the  extent  of  $4.8  billion 
to  $6.7  billion  in  each  of  these  years.  In 
1968,  however,  this  balance  decreased  to 
$3.7  billion  and  in  1967  to  $3.5  billion. 
And  toward  the  end  of  1968  our  trade  was 
only  a  little  more  than  in  balance.  In 
1968  the  situation  is  still  worse. 

During  the  month  of  March  we  even 
had  a  deficit  in  our  balance  of  trade. 
In  April  it  went  back  slightly — about 
halfway  to  what  used  to  be  considered 
normal — and  then  In  May  our  balance 
of  trade  again  deteriorated. 


This  deterioration  Is  offsetting  some  of 
the  positive  actions  we  took  earlier  this 
year  to  try  to  Improve  our  balance  of 
payments  for  the  year  1968. 

We  are  not  gaining.  We  are  going 
backward  In  spite  of  the  positive  action 
we  have  taken.  Why?  Because  when  in- 
flationary rises  in  this  country  exceed 
such  rises  abroad,  there  is  no  way  in 
the  world,  with  the  highest  tarlfTs  that 
you  could  write — that  you  could  keep 
imports  from  coming  into  the  United 
States  in  greater  quantities  than  that  in 
which  our  exports  go  abroad. 

This  rise  in  prices  alone  compared  to 
the  much  slower  rise  in  prices  in  the  rest 
of  the  free  world  is  causing  these  imports 
to  come  in  in  greater  amounts  relatively, 
than  our  exports  are  going  abroad. 

Our  favorable  balance  of  trade  in  the 
past  has  been  our  strong  point,  offsetting 
the  deficits  in  other  types  of  payments. 
Now  this  has  worsened. 

The  cumulative  effect  of  these  balance- 
of-payments  deficits  has  removed  the 
fiexibility  we  formerly  had.  Now  with  all 
those  dollars  being  held  abroad  and  the 
shrunken  size  of  our  gold  stock  we  can- 
not afford  to  let  this  situation  continue. 

But  my  other  one  concern  closely  tied 
In  with  the  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lem is  the  growing  concern  abroad  over 
the  strength  of  our  dollar,  and  its  stabil- 
ity and  value  in  the  International 
markets. 

There  has  never  been,  in  my  opinion, 
a  time  as  critical  as  todiay  In  the  inter- 
national money  markets  of  this  world. 
Since  World  War  II  the  dollar  has  been 
used  as  a  reserve  currency.  Many  coun- 
tries have  been  holding  their  reserves  for 
their  currencies  in  dollars  rather  than 
gold  because  they  respected  the  value  of 
the  dollar.  Because  of  this  respect  for  the 
dollar  many  foreigners  besides  the  mone- 
tary authorities  also  hold  their  funds  in 
dollar  balances. 

But  now  they  have  begun  to  question 
the  desirability  of  holding  so  much  of 
their  reserv-es  or  balances  In  dollars.  They 
have  raised  questions  now  as  to  whether 
they  want  to  hold  33  billion  In  dollars 
that  we  say  is  redeemable  in  gold. 

If  we  do  not  restore  confidence  to  the 
extent  that  It  has  previously  existed  in 
our  dollar,  how  long  can  we  expect  these 
people  who  own  $33  billion,  knowing  that 
we  have  $10.4  billion  worth  of  gold,  to 
refrain  from  asking  for  a  conversion  of 
at  least  a  part  of  those  dollar  holdings? 

Now  they  have  a  right,  I  think,  to  be 
somewhat  concerned  as  to  what  we  do — 
if  they  are  to  continue  to  hold  these  dol- 
lars and  not  ask  for  goM. 

Now  why  r.m  I  cjncemed?  I  have 
talked  to  some  economists  who  say  that 
no  harm  will  come  if  we  break  the  tie  of 
our  dollars  to  gold  and  allow  our  dollars 
to  fioat;  that  is,  if  we  allow  the  value  of 
the  dollar,  in  terms  of  other  currencies, 
to  be  determined  by  the  supply  of,  and 
demand  for,  dollars  relative  to  that  for 
the  other  currencies.  What  this  means 
is  that  the  value  of  the  dollar  would  vary 
from  day  to  day  and  from  currency  to 
currency  according  to  what  the  several 
countries  of  the  free  world  think  it  is 
worth,  rather  than  having  a  fixed  rela- 
tionship to  gold  of  $35  an  ounce. 

Can  you  carry  on  world  trade,  and  are 
you  going  to  help  the  situation  of  our 


imbalance  in  payments  if  exporters  and 
importers  of  goods  do  not  have  a  fixed 
price  at  which  they  are  selling  or  buy- 
ing their  goods?  Will  other  countries 
want  to  hold  dollars  as  a  reserve  for 
their  currency  If  its  value  changes  from 
day  to  day? 

There  has  never  oeen  as  much  concern 
In  a  country,  justifiably  as  much  con- 
cern about  the  futiu-e  of  world  trade  as 
this  great  coimtry  of  yours  and  mine 
faces,  for  while  something  like  6  per- 
cent of  the  people  live  here,  yet  we 
conduct  17  percent  of  the  trade  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
vinced, as  much  as  I  have  ever  been  in 
my  life  about  anything,  that  if  imme- 
diate action  is  not  taken  to  correct  this 
situation.  It  will  not  be  long  in  this 
country  before  the  overheated  economy 
will  fall  by  its  own  weight  and  become 
an  underheated  economy  with  high  levels 
of  unemplosnnent.  It  is  just  that  serious. 

Because  of  these  developments — the 
budget  deficits,  the  domestic  inflation, 
the  high  interest  rates,  the  imbalance 
in  our  payments,  and  the  concern  abroad 
with  the  dollar— it  was  finally  concluded 
by  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House 
that  we  would  go  to  conference  with  the 
Senate,  which  had  ad(H>ted  nothing  in 
the  world  but  the  President's  10-percent 
surcharge  that  we  had  been  conducting 
hearings  on.  and  that  we  would  work 
out  with  them  those  expenditure  limi- 
tations that  we  could  first  get  the  Appro- 
priations Committees  of  the  House  and 
of  the  Senate  to  agree  to  imposing.  We 
did  so  because,  as  I  have  said,  and  I  be- 
lieve deeply,  it  will  do  no  good  to  take 
$10  billion  out  of  the  American  taxpay- 
ers' pocket  if  it  Is  just  brought  to  Wash- 
ington and  spent  on  additional  Federal 
expenditures. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas,  my  beloved 
friend,  the  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  developed  an  expendi- 
ture reduction  program  within  his  com- 
mittee. The  last  action  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  on  October  3  had 
been  to  place  on  the  shelf  the  Presi- 
dent s  tax  request  until  such  a  program 
was  agreed  to.  We  went  then  to  the  Ways 
and  Mesuis  Committee,  Mr.  Byrnes,  Mr. 
Cunxis,  Mr.  King,  Mr.  Boggs,  and  my- 
self, the  five  conferees,  and  said,  "Tell 
us  what  you  want  to  do." 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
by  a  vote  of  17  to  6,  with  2  voting  "pres- 
ent," instructed  us  to  take  with  us  a  reso- 
lution similar  to  that  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  and  the  ID-percent 
surcharge,  or  a  rate  Increase  developing 
the  same  amount  of  money,  and  work  out 
in  conference  a  combination  package. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
acted.  The  Appropriations  Committee 
acted.  Tlie  House  conferees  took  those 
actions  to  conference.  The  Senate  was 
adamant  upon  two  of  its  provisions  but 
would  accept  two  that  the  House  de- 
veloped. The  Senate  wanted  a  $6  billion 
spending  reduction.  The  House  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  suggested  we  add 
into  the  bill  a  $10  billion  reduction  on 
appropriations  and  that  we  call  upon 
the  President  to  develop  not  less  than  $8 
billion  of  itemized  recissioiu  and  submit 
them  to  us. 

We  felt  we  must  reach  a  compromise 
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because  of  the  precarious  condition  ol 
^S^nomy  and  our  fl«cal  situation  We 
?elt  we  had  sufficient  instruction  from 
he  two  cSnmittees  of  the  House  at  least 
primarily  involved  in  this  situation  to 
reach  such  a  compromise. 
'ISie  tax  surcharge  Provision  Is  what 
the   administration  Introduced   earUer. 
There  is  no  significant  change  in  it.  It 
i  Xt  the  President  has  been  advocat- 
ing S  along.  The  Senate  did  not  want 
us^  to    adopt    new    tax    rates    instead^ 
lankly  I  would  have  preferred  such  a 

^tof  ?Snd.  after  all  of  our  work  after 
the  hours  that  we  spent  trying  to  de- 
velop a  package  that  we  thought  met  the 
onSt^o^r^  tSt  the  Ways  and  Means 
committee    members    ha^d    adopted    on 
October  3  last,  that  people  say.    I  wouia 
?ot  Sr  this.  WILBUR,  if  you  could  assure 
me  that  the  $6  billion  is  actually  goin€ 
To  be  cut,  and  if  it  is  gomg  to  be  cut 
evenly  over  the  whole  of  the  year  and  not 
ia  the  last  6  months."  ♦»,«+ oQ^nr- 

Let  me  see  If  I  can  provide  that  assur- 
ance First  of  all.  the  President  of  the 
united  States,  alter  the  vote  occurred 
here  on  the  issue  of  $4  billion  or  $6  bU- 
Eon  expenditure  reduction,  stated  he 
would  accept  the  $6  biUion.  He  said. 

After  the  measure  gets  to  me,  If  It  Is  to 
the  amount  that  the  conference  report  con- 
t\lnfl — 

That  was  $6  billion— 
I  will  sign  It.  Then  we  win  ask  the  Budget 
Dl^iitor  «.  review  with  all  the  Departments 

^''we^generally  feel  that  they  will  be  divided 
in  nol-Vletnam  defense  "pendltures  and 
other  budget  expenditures.  B"t  I  do  not  have 
ih«  time  or  the  information  that  would  per 
nut  i^  to  outline  In  specific  detail  how  they 
would  add  up 


Of  course,  the  Congress  can  do  all  this 
lob  itself.  I  hope  It  will.  On  the  basis  of 
what  we  have  done  in  the  House  on  s  ^ 
appropriation  bUls  here  so  far.  I  am  told 
that  we  have  cut  9  percent  m  obliga- 
tional  authority,  new  appropriations.  If 
we  continue  at  that  pace,  and  hold  our 
cuts  in  conference,  we  will  equal  and 
maybe  exceed  the  $10  billion  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  suggested  we 
specify  as  the  reduction  In  grants  of  new 
obligational  authority.  We  shou  d  also 
account  for  much  of  the  $6  biUion  ex- 

"Twe'do' not  reach  the  fuU  $6  bilUon 
expenditure  reduction.  It  is  true  we  tell 
the  President.  "You  have  got  to  do  the 
job  that  we  did  not  do."  and  we  give  to 
the  President  the  authority  to  make  the 
additional  reductions.  If  we  do  not  cut 
obligational  authority  as  much  as  we  say 
^■e  want  them  cut.  then  the  President 
has  to  do  that,  too,  but  he  has  to  report 
back  to  us  in  connection  with  his  nies- 
sage  on  the  1970  budget  where  the  cuts 
l^ave  been  made,  item  by  item. 

Let  us  not  say  for  1  minute  that,  while 
we  believe  conditions  are  serious  ana 
that  something  must  be  done,  we  caimot 
trust  the  President  of  the  United  States 
or  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  to  do  it.  I  say  we  do  not  need  to 
rely  on  trust  alone. 

Mr  Zwick  was  surprised  that  anybody 
could  have  any  question  when  we  raised 
the  point  with  him.  He  pointed  out  to 
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me  that  language  in  the  law  which  the 
gentieman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl,  the 
very  distinguished  gentieman,  had  called 
to  my  attention  earlier.  Mr   Zwlcksaid 
that  language  would  be  Interpreted  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  as  though  it 
were  applicable  to  a  spending  limjtation 
What  does  it  mean?  It  means  that  the 
$6  billion  reduction  wiU  be  spread  evenly 
over  the  12  months.  Oh,  it  might  be  $501 
or  $510  million  in  one  month  and  $498 
million  in  another,  but  it  will  be  as  close 
to  $500  million  a  month  as  possible. 

I^t  me  tell  you  of   another  reason, 
which  is  the  "Clincher."  Even  if  the  ad- 
ministration did  not  try  to  comply  wim 
the  reduction,  they  would  have  to.  Do 
Members  know  what  the  debt  ceiUng  for 
fiscal  year  1969  Is  going  to  be?  On  the 
Es  of  action  we  took  last  year  it  will 
be  $365  billion.  Do  Members  know  what 
the  statutory  debt  will  be  on  December 
15    1968.  if  these  proposed  expenditure 
reductions  are  not  made  evenly-half  of 
them  m  the  first  half  of  the  coming  fiscal 
yea?'  The  debt  would  be  above  the  ceiling 
in  tlils  case,  which  of  course  Is  impos- 

^^Ev-en  if  we  pass  the  10-percent  sur- 
charge   on  the  15th  day  of  December 
1968  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will 
have  no  money  to  pay  the  bills,  no  au- 
thority to  issue  above  $365  bilUon.  Even 
i?  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  does  cut 
$2  75  biUion  in  the  first  5 '/a  months  of 
?hls  fisSl  year  they  ^m  be  in  such  a 
tight  squeeze  on  December  15.  1968  that 
if  thertried  to  have  the  usual  $4  biUion 
on  hand  in  cash  they  would  have  to  have 
outstanding  $366.7  million  of  obUBations 
Even  with  these  reductions  ir^expen(n- 
tures  and  the  passage  of  this  tax.  on 
D«ember  15.  1968.  the  Secretary  of  the 
Trpnsurv  cannot  have  more  than  $-2. J 
Suon  ^f  leeway  below  the  debt  Imiit 
for  a  cash  balance.  . 

Then  again,  on  January  15.  he  ^J^ll  eet 
into  another  bind,  and  he  then  wiU  have 
to  reduce  the  cash  balance  below  the 
amount  the  Treasury  desires  to  have  on 
hand  despite  these  reductions  in  ex- 
penditures and  this  tax  increase^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
yielded  by  the  gentieman  from  Arkansas 
has  again  expired.  ■  ,^  ^„ 

MrMILI^.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self 3  additional  minutes. 

I  have  said  repeatedly  that  if  notiuiig 
is  done,  if  this  legislation  IS  not  passed 
if  expenditures  are  not  cut,  if  the  tax 
ftself  is  not  increased,  and  the  two  things 
done  together,  we  ^.'iU  be  back  here  in 
October  faced  with  the  necessity  of  rais- 
ing the  $365  bilUon  debt  ceilmg  to  per- 
Sft  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
Say  his  bUls.  If  we  do  what  is  here  pro- 
poLd    however,  there  is  every  chance 
Unless  some  unforeseen  contmgency  de- 
velops-such  as  an  increase  for  Vietnam 
or  another  Vletnam-that  we  mil  not 
have  to  tinker  with  the  debt  ceiUng  for 
the  fiscal  year  1969.  ,  .  .    .  .^  „,„ 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  not  tried  to  sum- 
marize he  provisions  of  the  conference 
report  in  my  statement  since  the  con- 
fS  this  time  pubUshed  a  conference 
coSttee  explanation  of  the  agreement 
wh^I  inserted  in  tiie  Congressional 
RECORD  on  June  10  together  w^th  the 
conference  report  and  statement  of  man- 


agers This  general  explanation  also  has 
been  published  separately  as  a  separate 
document  and  is  avaUable  to  the 
Members.  ^       ^  .„    ..  ^ 

Mr.  BOGGS.   Mr.   Speaker.  wiU  the 

gentleman  yield?  . 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  majority 

^  M^  BOGGS.  I  commend  the  gentieman 
for  the  statement  he  has  made.  I  should 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  some  facts  I  wanted  to  bring  out  in 
the  discussion  a  few  minutes  ago  on  the 
privileged  resolution  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa.  ^  ^   ,.    .   *»,^™ 
The   Idea  was  presented   that  there 
were  no  hearings  held  on  this  proposal 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
Mr.  MILLS.  What  was  the  record  of 
those       hearings-1.200       pages-1,000 
pages?  There  were  four  volumes. 

Mr  BOGGS.  At  least  four  volumes  of 
public  testimony  and  interrogation. 

Mr  MILLS.  And  this  is  the  same  prop- 
osition the  President  sent  us  on  August 
3,  except  for  the  dates  and  one  other 
minor  change. 

Mr  BOGGS.  Exactly.  Let  me  read  for 
the  benefit  of  the  House  the  exact  lan- 
guage of  the  chairman  when  he  opened 
these  hearings  in  August  1967: 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  this  m°f°l»E  ^^ 
to  rece  ve  testimony  from  officials  otthe  Ad- 
ministration and  from  the  Interested  public 
^n  he  Presidents  tax  proposals  contained 
m  his  message  to  Congress  of  August  3.  1967. 


There  could  be  iio  clearer  or  more  pre- 
cise statement  of  purpose  than  that  and 
l^t  describes  exactly  what  the  hearings 

'^'m^^MILLS.  Right,  we  have  always 
had  that  as  our  primary  concern. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  To  make  the  recordeven 
more  clear,  the  chairman  and  niembers 
S  the  committee  mentioned  1.000  pages 
There  were  835  pages  in  volume  1.  199 
nases  in  volume  2.  and  166  pages  in  sub- 
Lq'uenTvommes.  or  a  total  of  1.200  pages 
of  public  testimony  before  the  House 
committee  on  Ways  and  Me^^s  on  \^^ 
very  proposal-I  repeat,  on  this  very  tax 

^""m^  MILI£.  The  gentieman  is  right 

Mr'  BOGGS.  The  gentieman  is  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  eveiT- 
one  knows  he  is  a  most  dUigent  cnair 
man  HOW  many  hours  and  days  wouM 
the  gentieman  estunate  that  the  com 
mitt?e  spent  in  executive  session  on 
Siis  re^^d  on  the  tax  proposal  and 
matters  related  to  It. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  again  expired 
Mr  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yiem  my 
self  4  additional  minutes. 

I  believe  I  would  leave  that  up  to  the 
membere  of  the  committee.  I  know  they 
STto  thinking  that  I  was  a  slave  driver 
It  times  during  the  hearmgs  and  the 

executive  sessions.  „„„tv,pr  ones- 

Mr  BOGGS.  Let  me  ask  another  ques 
tion  and  BO  to  the  conference  for  just 
a  moment  I  was  at  the  conference. 

Mr  SlLI^-  I  do  not  like  to  discuss 
how  lonkwTworked  on  that.  We  had  so 
many  meetings  that  I  h^ve  forgotten^ 
You  were  there  every  day  we  met.  we 
S^not  meet  every  day,  of  course  "lea^^^ 
week  that  this  mstter  was  m  conference 
because  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  go 
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back  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  House,  and  the  Senators 
had  to  go  bo  their  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  to  others  In  the  Sen- 
ate. However,  we  were  working  on  It  In 
some  way  or  other  during  the  entire  time 
that  it  was  In  conference,  which  was 
until  the  conference  ;eport  was  filed 
or  June  10,  1968. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  My  memory  of  it  may  not 
be  accurate,  but  we  started  sometime 
before  Easter.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Oh.  yes.  It  was  before 
Easter  that  we  went  Into  conference. 
We  went  into  conference  almost  Imme- 
diately after  the  bill  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  April  2. 

Mr.  BCXjGS.  And  we  met  coiistantly. 
did  we  not,  on  it? 

Mr.  MILLS.  As  I  say.  we  did  not 
meet  each  day.  but  we  began  Immedi- 
ately working  on  various  aspects  of  this 
conference,  on  different  items  in  the  body 
of  this  bill,  and  we  continued  until  we 
reached  agreement. 

Mr.  BOCXJS  I  will  finish  my  inquiries 
with  one  more  question.  It  is  a  fact,  is 
tt  not,  that  this  measure  originated  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  as  a  tax 
measure?  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  bill  did.  It  has  an 
H.R.  number  on  it— H.R.  15414.  It  could 
not  have  been  passed  in  the  Senate,  as 
a  point  of  origin,  without  an  H.R.  num- 
ber. And  It  was  a  substantial  revenue 
bill  to  begin  with,  involving  some  $4  bil- 
lion in  revenue. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  It  Is  also  a  fact,  is  it  not. 
that  in  all  of  these  conferences — and 
despite  the  other  duties  I  must  attend  to 
I  try  to  be  as  diligent  as  possible  in  at- 
tending all  conferences — that  looking  at 
it  for  just  one  moment  from  the  point  of 
view  of  -he  other  body,  is  it  not  always 
the  case  in  almost  every  conference  that 
we  get  into  that  the  other  body  Members 
say.  "Well,  all  you  really  do  is  throw  out 
practically  every  Senate  amendment 
adopted" — am  I  right  In  that? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Oh.  yes.  They  argue  with 
you  about  these  amendments  all  the 
time. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  It  comes  to  my  mind 
there 

Mr.  MILLS.  We  operate  more  or  less 
under  the  rules  of  our  friend  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Curtis). 

Mr.  CURTIS.  A  little  less  rather  than 
more. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  When  we  operated  on  the 
social  security  conference  last  year  there 
seemied  to  be  around  300  amendments. 

Mr  MILLS.  That  Is  right:  and  in  1965 
there  were  over  500  amendments,  as  I 
recall  it. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  And  we  ended  up  with 
less  than  25  adopted. 

Mr.  MILLS.  You  know  in  a  conference 
generally  we  talk  them  out  of  some  of 
their  amendments  that  they  really 
want — I  say  this  off  the  record,  of 
course — and  we  accept  their  technical 
amendments,  but  in  this  case  I  thought 
we  faced  a  very  serious  situation,  one 
that  was  as  serious  as  the  1950  situation 
wherein  the  House  had  passed  a  bill  re- 
ducing the  excises,  and  the  other  body 
took  that  bill  and  added  an  income  tax 
increase   for   Individuals   and   corpora- 


tions, and  eliminated  every  one  of  our 
excise  tax  reductions.  They  even  In- 
creased some  excise  taxes.  All  of  this  was 
done  after  the  House  had  passed  the 
bill  and  before  the  bill  was  considered  In 
the  Senate  we  became  involved  In  the 
war  in  Korea,  which  changed  the  whole 
situation. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  And.  at  that  time  no  one 
went  back  as  the  distinguished  chairman 
did 

Mr.  MILLS.  No:  we  did  not  take  the 
matter  back  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  at  all:  we  simply  did  It  In 
conference.  This  time,  we  did  take  it 
back  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wanted 
to  make  these  points  because  I  think  this 
conference  was  as  diligent  a  conference 
as  I  have  ever  attended.  I  tried  to  get 
some  changes  made  but  did  not  succeed. 

Mr.  MILLS.  If  I  were  just  looking  for 
an  excuse.  I  could  find  any  nimiber  of 
things,  different  things  In  this  confer- 
ence report  that  I  am  not  pcu-ticiilarly 
enamored  with.  But  in  a  conference  you 
do  not  always  carry  your  viewpoint  any 
more  than  you  do  in  a  committee  or  on 
the  floor  of  the  House.  A  conference  is 
a  meeting  of  the  minds  and  I  try  to  get 
together  on  these  things.  wheiUier  we 
like  it  or  not,  in  order  to  try  to  work  out 
legislation.  That  is  what  we  did  in  this 
situation. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  touch  upon  a  few  points 
which  bother  many  Members  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  and  I  suspect  Members 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  One  ques- 
tion is  this :  Whether  or  not  the  $6  billion 
spending  limitation  will  be  applicable 
from  July  1 — implemented  from  July  1 — 
and  carried  out  through  the  entire  fiscal 
year.  The  gentleman  frcm  Arkansas  has 
pointed  out.  first,  that  the  President  him- 
self has  indicated  his  agreement  with  the 
$6  billion  spending  limitation.  Second 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
has  indicated  that  the  executive  branch 
would  carr>'  out  this  limitation  in  good 
faith. 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  right. 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  On  a  12- 
month  yearly  basis? 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Third,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  pointed 
out  that  if  they  do  not  do  this  there  is 
the  distinct  probability  that  the  present 
debt  limitation  will  be  exceeded  and 
as  a  consequence  the  House  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  review  and  act  upon 
any  failure  to  carry  out  the  spending 
limitation.  In  effect  this  will  give  to  the 
Congress  an  opportunity  to  force  the  full 
year  application  of  the  $6  billion  spend- 
ing limitation. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes,  if  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford]  will  per- 
undertake  to  give  him  an  answer  to  that 
particular  point,  and  then  I  shall  yield 
further  to  the  gentleman.  But  let  me  say 
mlt  me  to  interrupt  him  briefly  I  shall 
what  I  feel  is  the  effect  which  this  action 
will  have.  I  feel  so  keenly  about  this  mat- 


ter that  If  the  debt  celling  was  reached 
sometime  this  fall  because  the  expendi- 
ture provisions  had  not  been  made  to 
work,  I  have  no  Intention  of  voting  for 
an  Increase  in  the  debt  ceiling. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  applaud  the  straightforward  answ'ers 
of  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas.  This  is 
typical  of  his  insistence  that  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  carry  out 
the  congressional  intent  on  this  and 
other  matters. 

But.  there  is  one  other  question  in- 
volved in  this.  If  there  is  any  indication 
whatsoever  that  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Goverrunent  is  not  going  to  carry 
out  in  good  faith  this  spending  limitation 
from  July  1  on.  then  there  is  a  way  that 
it  could  be  handled  and  that  is  through 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  on  a 
continuing  resolution. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Oh.  yes. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  That  is,  on  a 
continuing  resolution.  I  assume  from  the 
frank  and  straightforward  answers  from 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Mills]  that  he  would  cooperate  with  us 
100  percent  to  insist  that  a  continuing 
resolution  from  the  Ccmimlttee  on  Ap- 
propriations should  carry  such  a  privlso? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  said  earlier  that  I  would 
not  support  this  surcharge  tax  unless 
this  type  of  spending  limitation  is  em- 
ployed and  carried  out. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  wish  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  for 
his  response  to  my  questions. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Of  course  I  am  delighted 
to  yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Termessee.  I  appre- 
ciate the  distinguished  thairman  of  the 
committee  yielding.  As  the  chairman 
knows,  I  have  previously  stated  that  I 
would  not  be  for  the  proposed  surtax 
charge  increase  unless  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury  presented  Its  long 
awaited  and  long  promised  program  of 
general  tax  revisions.  I  am  pleased  to 
note  in  the  conference  report  that  the 
administration  is  required  to  forward 
such  a  report  to  the  Congress  before  De- 
cember 31,  1968. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Actually,  the  Treasury 
people  have  been  working  on  a  program 
of  tax  revision  matters  for  quite  some 
time.  They  have  received  the  comments 
at  the  staff  and  others  on  certain  sug- 
gestions. It  has  gone  on  over  a  period  of 
about  2  years,  I  believe.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  Treasury  suggestions  will  be 
available  to  us  soon. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
knows,  tax  reform  is  dlfQcult  to  accom- 
plish. It  is  my  hope  that  the  schedule 
of  our  committee,  if  I  am  chairman  next 
year,  will  permit  us  to  put,  as  the  first 
order  of  business  in  the  committee,  the 
matter  of  reforms  in  the  tax  law.  No  one 
is  more  interested  in  reforming  it  than 
I  am.  I  know  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee is  quite  interested  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  for 
those  assurances. 

Mr.  MILLS.  One  cannot  legislate  tax 
reform,  as  I  am  sure  my  friend  from 
Tennessee  knows,  in  one  session  of  Con- 
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cress  and  I  would  not  hold  out  the  hope 

to  any  of  my  coUeagues  that  a  reform 

nackage  that  could  be  developed  In  the 

committee   on   Ways   and   Means   and 

passed  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Rep- 

-sentatlves    that    would    involve    any 

material  increase  in  revenues.  There  are 

inequities  whose  correction  means  the 

■oss  of  revenues  as  well  as  aUeged  in- 

i  quities  whose  correction  would  mcrease 

revenues,  and  you  have  to  balance  out 

these  things  in  a  reform  bill. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  I  imder- 
:  tand  that.  ,   ^         .      . 

Mr.  MILLS.  But  you  do  bring  about 
;i  greater  degree  of  equity,  and  that  is 
why  you  reform— to  Improve  the  equity 
of  the  tax  law. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  have  a  problem  with  the 
package  before  us— the  problem  of  over- 
kill There  is  a  distinct  possibility  that 
the  $20  bilUon  that  would  be  skimmed  off 
of  demand  by  the  tax  increase,  and  the 
spending  cut,  could  prove  to  be  an  eco- 
nomic overkill,  causing  stagnation  and 
unemployment. 

With  that  in  mind,  I  have  earlier  to- 
day in  association  with  several  cospon- 
sors,  introduced  a  bUl,  HH.  18022,  wWch 
would  repeal  the  surtax,  and  the  $6  bil- 
lion expenditure  cut,  prospecUvely,  as  of 
January  1969.  .    ^    ^ 

The  purpose  of  HJl.  18022  is  to  insure 
a  comprehensive  review  of  our  economic 
l»sition  next  January,  with  a  view  to  de- 
termining whether  that  position  requires 
the  repeal  of  aU  or  part  of  the  tax  in- 
crease, or  all  or  part  of  the  expenditure 

cut.  .  . 

Could  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
assure  me  that  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  wiU,  if  the  situation  warrants 
it,  hold  hearings  and  give  full  considera- 
tion to  such  legislation  next  January? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  do  not  want  to  say  for 
certain  that  we  will  hold  hearings  on 
this  It  may  or  may  not  be  necessary  to 
hold  hearings.  But  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Reuss]  can  certainly  be 
assured  that  it  is  my  intention— and  I 
would  hope  that  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  would  go  along  with  me — to 
keep  this  matter  under  constant  surveil- 
lance. We  do  not  want  to  "overkill"  in 
the  attempt  to  eliminate  the  heat  from 
this  economy. 

I  would  be  concerned  about  it,  as  the 
centleman  from  Wisconsin  would  be,  be- 
cause here  is  what  is  involved,  as  I 
pointed  out  earUer.  Itiere  is  the  possi- 
bility of  a  $31  bilUon  deficit  if  we  do  not 
do  what  is  Involved  in  this  package.  If 
we  do  accept  the  package  and  the  Gov- 
ernment succeeds  in  selling  about  $4  bil- 
lion of  PC's  the  deficit  would  be  brought 
back  down  to  $5  or  $6  bilUon— and  I  am 
talking  about  the  administrative  budget 
now.  And  that  is  a  very  decided  change 
for,  as  I  pointed  out  earlier,  the  deficit 
for  1968  might  be  as  much  as  $28  billion, 
and  that  is  a  great  change  in  1  fiscal 
year  from  $28  billion  to  $6  billion. 

I  know  there  are  economists  who  worry 
that  we  have  applied  too  much  restraint. 
I  do  not  believe  we  have,  but  if  it  turns 
out  that  we  have,  I  would  expect  my  good 
friend  from  Wisconsin  to  come  to  the 


committee.  We  will  watch  the  situation, 
too  for  we  are  concerned,  just  as  the 
gentleman  is,  lest  it  prove  too  powerful. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  has  made 
much  of  the  hearings  that  were  held. 

Mr  MILLS.  Yes,  we  held  public  hear- 
ings immediately  after  the  President  sent 
his  message  up  last  August. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  has 
again  expired.  . 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  gentleman  said  you 
had  long  hearings,  as  I  understand,  on 
this  bUl? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes,  we  did. 
Mr.  GROSS.  On  the  possibility  of  a 
general  tax  increase? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  hearings  included  the 
President's  program,  in  August. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yet  no  bill  evolved  from 
the  committee? 
Mr.  MILLS.  Pardon? 
Mr.  GROSS.  Yet  no  bill  evolved  from 
the  committee? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  hearings  preceded  the 
time  when  the  committee  put  the  bill  on 
the  shelf  temporarily. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Could  it  be  the  bill  was 
put  on  the  shelf  because  of  the  inability 
to  get  a  commitment  from  the  adminis- 
tration as  to  spending? 
Mr.  MILLS.  In  all  fairness,  yes. 
Mr.  GROSS.  And  now  the  gentleman 
asks  us  to  take  this  on  faith  on  the  word 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the 
President? 

Mr.  MILLS.  No,  I  am  not  asking  you  to 
take  it  on  their  faith  or  anybody  else's 
faith.  I  am  asking  you  to  recognize  the 
facts  of  this  legislation,  and  this  situa- 
tion. Either  the  debt  ceiling  has  to  be 
raised  before  you  get  to  December  15  of 
this  year  or  else  the  $6  bUlion  in  expendi- 
tures have  to  be  reduced  and  the  reduc- 
tion has  to  be  spread  evenly  over  a  12- 
month  period.  Otherwise  you  and  I  wUl 
have  another  opportunity  to  look  at  the 
situation. 

Mr  GROSS.  But  the  gentleman  said, 
"Do  you  not  trust  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  do  you  not  trust  the  Presi- 
dent?" Obviously,  the  bill  was  never  up 
because  of  a  lack  of  some  kind  of  trust. 
Mr  MILLS.  I  have  all  the  trust  in  the 
world  but,  as  I  have  tried  to  point  out, 
there  is  also  a  "clincher"  written  into 
the  law  in  the  form  of  the  debt  ceihng. 
Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr  DENNEY.  I  have  many  questions 
that  have  been  answered  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

There  is  one  point  that  bothers  me 
and  that  is  sections  9  and  10  of  the  con- 
ference report.  ^  .  •,  t 
Mr  MILLS.  Let  me  make  it  short,  if  I 
may  because  I  know  there  are  a  number 
of  questions  about  this.  I  have  been  ac- 
cused of  writing  a  loophole  in  the  law 
here  but  I  did  not  insert  these  provi- 
sions. While  my  own  State  has  utilized 
these  bonds  to  a  great  extent  and  very 


profitably,  I  recognize  the  possibility  of 
some  excesses — it  is  an  excess  when  a 
small  community  floats  $150  million  in 
bonds  to  put  up  a  plant  for  a  company 
when  the  company  could  do  it  itself. 

Now  we  tried  to  correct  every  possible 
bug  that  was  brought  to  our  attention  in 
connection  with  this  language.  I  doubt 
very  seriously  that  we  have,  and  I  think 
it  may  be  necessary  for  us  to  take  an- 
other look  at  this  matter  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  Governors  who  have  talked  to 
me  about  the  provision  and  who  want 
some  change  made  in  it  to  accommodate 
what  they  think  are  the  absolutely  essen- 
tial borrowing  needs  of  the  States  or 
local  communities  wiU  develop  a  program 
of  their  own  and  bring  it  to  us.  If  they 
do  bring  it  to  us,  and  if  the  committee 
will  go  along  with  me.  we  wiU  consider 
that  proposition. 

Mr  DENNEY.  Do  we  have  the  gentle- 
man's assurance  that  if  the  Governors 
ask  for  it,  they  wiU  have  a  hearing? 

Mr.  MILIS.  Absolutely,  I  have  the 
same  interest  in  it  that  the  Governors 

have. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Am  I  correct  in  my  read- 
ing of  the  conference  report  that  in  the 
report  itself  there  is  no  spending  area  in 
which  the  President  is  denied  the  right 
to  cut  any  part  of  the  $6  billion  cut 
which  is  required  by  the  conference  re- 
port. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  will  say,  there  are  four 
areas  that  we  permit  to  rise  above  the 
levels  established  for  those  agencies  in 
the  budgets  for  1969. 

One  of  them  is  veterans'  benefits  and 
services.  Another  one  is  interest  on  the 
public  debt.  Another  is  payments  from 
social  security  trust  funds,  which  of 
course  do  not  affect  general  revenue  In 
any  way.  The  last  is  Vietnam  expendi- 
tures. 

We  already  know  that  the  Congress  lias 
passed  a  bill  increasing  some  types  of 
payments  to  veterans. 

We  already  know  we  have  a  supple- 
mentary request  for  1969  as  weU  as  1968 
in  connection  with  Vietnam. 

The  $6  billion  has  to  be  taken  out  of 
the  rest  of  it. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  As  to  the  instances  which 
have  just  been  enumerated  by  the  able 
gentleman,  they  are  instances  in  which 
the  President  may  spend  above  the  lim- 
itation that  is  imposed  of  $180  bilhon? 
My  question  was,  "are  there  any  areas 
in  which  the  President  could  not  cut  as 
he  thought  proper?"  .^.  ^  i,^ 

Mr  MILLS.  It  is  not  probable  that  he 
will  cut  In  these  four  areas.  That  would 
be  unrealistic. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  But  the  President  can 
cut  in  any  area  that  he  wants  to? 
Mr  MILLS.  That  is  right. 
Mr   PEPPER.  Out  of  the  gentleman's 
vast  imowledge  of  our  economy,  is  it  In 
his  opinion  possible  for  the  President  to 
cut  the  $6  billion  that  is  required  in  the 
conference  report  without  substantially 
reducing  expenditures  for  health,  educa- 
tion, and  welfare  and  the  poverty  pro- 
gram? 
Mr.  MILLS.  Oh.  absolutely,  because 
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you  have  $186  billion,  and  there  is  only 
$6  bUllon  to  cut  out  of  that  $186  billion. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thanlc  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  CABELX,.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  CABELL.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman.  My  question  seeks 
a  clarification  of  the  language  concern- 
ing municipally  operated  airports  and 
the  eligibility  for  tax-free  interest  on 
the  revenue  bonds.  My  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright] 
and  I  are  both  quite  concerned,  as  are 
our  constituencies,  because  presently  we 
have  a  joint  venture  involving  future 
sales  of  $250  million  of  airport  revenue 
bonds.  My  question  is.  Does  the  language 
defining  'airports'  contemplate  that 
bonds  issued  for  related  facilities  that 
are  a  part  of  the  integrated  airport,  such 
as  terminals  with  provisions  for  con- 
cessionaries, food  shops  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  in-flight  meals,  shops,  training 
centers,  and  hangars  for  the  aircraft 
I>eople — under  that  definition  would  they 
qualify  as  airports  and  therefore  be  eli- 
gible for  financing  by  the  sale  of  revenue 
bonds  with  the  tax-free  interest  pro- 
vision? 

Mr.  MILLS.  My  understanding,  after 
consultation  with  the  gentleman  and 
also  with  members  of  our  staff,  who  have 
also  talked  with  Treasury  ofQcials,  is 
that  the  answer  is  "Yes." 

Mr.  CABELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  jrielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Wright  I  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
greatly  pleased  with  the  clarification 
made  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Mills)  concerning  the  tax 
exemption  for  municipal  bonds. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Cabell]  has  pointed  out.  the  original 
Ribicoff  amendment  adopted  in  the  other 
body,  absent  the  clarifications  that  have 
been  made,  might  inadvertently  have 
cast  a  cloud  over  the  tax  exemption  af- 
forded municipalities  in  the  construction 
of  airports  and  clearly  intended  to  be 
available  under  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954.  I  feel  certain  that  it  was 
not  at  any  time  the  intention  of  Senator 
Ribicoff  to  place  a  cloud  upon  this  time- 
honored  exemption. 

As  altered  and  modified  in  the  confer- 
ence committee,  the  language  now  seems 
abundantly  clear  that  airports  are  ex- 
empt from  the  effects  of  the  bill,  includ- 
ing bonds  for  necessary  functions  of  an 
airport  such  as  service  accommodations 
to  the  public,  hangars  and  other  facili- 
ties which  will  be  leased  to  private  air- 
lines and  other  private  individuals  by  the 
municipal  authorities,  and  from  the  rev- 
enues of  which  leases  payments  will  be 
made  for  the  retirement  of  the  bonds. 

In  the  case  of  the  Dallas-Fort  Worth 
Regional  Airport,  these  facilities  will  be 


provided  by  bonds  payable  from  a  general 
revenue  fund  of  the  airport.  Such  reve- 
nues of  necessity  will  be  derived  trom 
many  conceivable  sources,  such  as  land- 
ing fees,  concession  stand  rentals,  bar- 
bershop leases,  airline  ticket  counter 
leases,  restaurants,  airline  terminal  pas- 
senger loading  area  leases,  terminal  store 
leases,  parking  revenues  and  other 
similar  sources. 

All  of  these  things  are  obviously  needed 
for  the  public  convenience  and  necessity 
in  any  modem  airport,  and  from  the 
langauge  now  in  the  bill  and  trom  the  ex- 
planation given  by  the  able  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills!  it  is  clear 
that  these  laonds  will  and  should  be  prop- 
erly exempted,  as  they  have  been  in  the 
past,  from  Federal  taxation. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
for  his  elucidation  and  I  thank  the  con- 
ferees for  their  careful  and  painstaking 
work  to  the  end  that  this  historic  and 
necessary  protection  continues  to  be  af- 
forded to  the  legitimate  and  necessary 
activities  of  our  cities.  This  obviously  Is 
a  great  and  necessary  benefit,  not  only 
for  Fort  Worth  and  Dallas,  but  for  all 
the  cities  of  our  land. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  If  I  understand  correct- 
ly, the  effective  date  of  the  increased  tax 
on  personal  income  is  April  1.  is  it  not? 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Which,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  means  a  7.5  percent  increase 
for  the  year. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  The  additional  with- 
holding of  tax  from  personal  incomes 
would  toke  effect  15  days  after  enact- 
ment of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr  MICHEL.  Which  then  would  re- 
quire, would  it  not.  more  than  a  TVs 
percent  deduction  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  am  glad  the  gentleman 
asked  that  question.  During  the  time  that 
the  withholding  is  in  effect,  the  rate  of 
the  surcharge,  the  additional  amoimt,  is 
10  percent.  The  10  percent  would  apply, 
if  we  pass  the  bill  and  get  withholding 
into  effect  by  July  1,  for  6  months  of 
this  calendar  year  and  6  months  of  the 
next  calendar  year,  but  if  you  look  at 
all  of  your  income  for  the  calendar  year 
1969,  you  are  only,  for  tax  purposes,  add- 
ing a  5  percent  increase  rather  than  a 
10  percent  increase,  because  the  law 
would  expire  on  June  30,  1969,  but  the 
withholding  rate  during  all  this  period 
of  time  is  10  percent.  In  the  same  way  the 
added  1968  tax  is  7.5  percent  although 
the  withholding  rate  will  Increase  by  10 
percent  15  days  after  this  bill  is  enacted. 
We  do  not  expect  any  appreciable  under- 
withholding  from  this  change. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  One  further  question  fol- 
lowing up  the  line  of  questioning  by  Mr. 
Ford,  during  which  you  gave  the  House 
some  assurance  that  in  your  opinion  this 
expenditure  reduction  would  be  orderly 
over  the  12-month  period  of  a  year  be- 
cause of  the  debt  ceiling.  Does  that  take 
into  account  the  additional  revenues  that 
will  have  been  generated  by  the  increased 


withholding  15  days  after  enactment  of 
this  bill? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Actually.  If  I  understand 
the  gentleman  correctly,  there  are  two 
imrelated  things.  One  is  how  will  the  $6 
billion  reduction  occur?  That,  I  say, 
must  occur  over  the  12-month  period. 
Now.  there  may  be  additional  revenues 
generated,  yes.  Those  we  take  into  con- 
sideration when  we  say  that  the  total 
of  this  package  may  reduce  a  prospective 
administrative  budget  deficit  of  $313 
billion  to  something  around  $6  billion 
for  1969. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  response,  but  I  personally  am  not 
convinced  the  President  will  spread  the 
projjosed  $6  billion  expenditure  reduc- 
tion evenly  over  the  12-month  period. 
Notwithstanding  the  debt  ceiling,  with 
the  additional  revenue  coming  in  by  vir- 
tue of  the  increased  withholding  after 
July  15  I  fear  the  President  will  go  on 
his  merry  spending  way  during  the  first 
half  of  fiscal  year  1969  beginning  next 
month  and  force  most  of  the  cutback 
on  to  the  new  President  during  the  last 
half  of  the  fiscal  year  beginning  next 
January. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker  in  conclud- 
ing my  remarks,  let  me  express  my  deep 
appreciation  to  the  many  Members  who 
have  worked  hard  and  diligently  on  this 
legislation  and  without  whose  hard  work 
and  coopei'ation  we  could  not  have 
reached  this  important  milestone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  without  any  intention  of 
omitting  anyone's  name  in  this  context. 
I  must  express  appreciation  particularly 
to  my  good  friend  and  colleague  on  the 
committee,  the  ranking  Republican 
member.  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin,  for 
his  interest  and  cooperation  from  the 
very  inception.  He  has  cooperated  all  the 
way.  I  want  to  thank  the  leadership  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  in  the  House  and 
in  the  committee.  Today  this  bill  is  sup- 
ported by  both  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  on  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, and  in  the  House.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  chairman  and  ranlting  Republican 
member  of  the  great  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, Mr.  Mahon,  of  Texas,  and 
Mr.  Bow,  of  Ohio,  have  worked  hard  and 
diligently  on  this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  finally,  let  me  say  that 
this  bipartisan,  nonpartisan  effort,  at 
this  serious  time  in  our  economic  his- 
tory, again  shows  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  disregards  politics  when 
great  issues  arise.  It  looks  beyond  par- 
tisanship; it  looks  to  the  issue  and  the 
solution,  and  the  good  of  the  countir. 
The  House,  I  am  confident,  will  today 
meet  the  challenge  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois   [Mrs.  ReidI. 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  was  going  to  ask  that  I  be  permitted 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  follow- 
ing the  statement  of  the  gentleman  in 
the  well. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  am  honored. 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
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objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUe- 
womsoi  from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  question  before  the  House  today  is  a 
most  difficult  one.  indeed,  but  I  feel  it  is 
also  one  of  the  most  important  ones  to 
be  considered  in  recent  years.  Let  me  say 
that  I  support  the  conference  report  on 
II.R.  15414,  but  I  do  so  with  some  re- 
luctance and  [some  reservation. 

We  recognize,  of  course,  that  all  leg- 
islation is  the  product  of  compromise  and 
that  any  measure  involving  tax  policy  in 
particular  is  bound  to  be  highly  contro- 
versial. Certainly  H.R.  15414  is  no  ex- 
ception. The  legislative  process  requires, 
nevertheless,  that  each  of  us  in  his  own 
conscience,  and  with  the  advice  of  his 
constituency,  weigh  the  desirable  fea- 
tures against  those  which  are  undesir- 
able. In  this  bill,  too,  I  feel  there  are 
both  good  and  bad  features,  but  I  have 
tried  to  evaluate  them  objectively. 

It  is  perhaps  unfortunate  that  this  leg- 
islation has  been  widely  heralded  as  pri- 
marily a  tax  increase  measure.  Like  most 
people.  I  personally  find  the  prospect  of 
liigher  taxes  in  a  society  already  over- 
burdened with  taxes  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other distasteful,  to  say  the  least.  It  has 
always  been  my  philosophy  that  Govern- 
ment can  and  should  live  within  a  bal- 
anced budget.  As  Members  of  Congress, 
however,  we  have  a  responsibility  to  those 
we  represent  and  to  the  country  in  gen- 
eral to  face  reality— and  the  painful  fact 
we  must  face  today  is  that  our  Nation  is 
in  serious  fiscal  trouble.  It  would  be  folly 
not  to  admit  that  we  are  overshadowed 
by  what  is  potentially  the  most  critical 
financial  crisis  since  the  depression  of 
the  1930's.  and  it  is  a  crisis  which  has 
wide   implications   both    at   home    and 
abroad.  We  must  face  the  unpleasant 
fact   that   despite   unprecedented   eco- 
nomic growth,  Federal  spending  imder 
this  administration  has  been  permitted 
to  far  exceed  prudent  bounds  and  avail- 
able sources  of  revenue.  In  brief,  we  have 
now  reached  the  moment  of  truth. 

My  primary  reason  for  supporting  the 
conference  report  is  not  because  it  au- 
thorizes a  10-percent  surtax  on  personal 
and  corporate  incomes.  This,  after  all,  is 
a  temporary  revenue  measure — and  while 
this  additional  revenue  will  serve  to  par- 
tially alleviate  the  current  crisis — it  will 
expire  on  June  30.  1969.  I  support  the 
conference  report  principally  because  it 
contains  provisions  which  I  have  advo- 
cated throughout  my  6  years  in  the  Con- 
gress— long-overdue  restraints  on  Fed- 
eral spending  which,  if  implemented  in 
^iood  faith  as  they  are  presented  here 
today,  can  be  the  first  meaningful  steps 
toward  returning  our  Government  to 
sound  fiscal  manageanent  and  ending  the 
insidious  policy  of  deficit  financing. 

For  the  first  time  in  histoiy,  an  abso- 
lute ceiling  on  Federal  spending  has  been 
imposed.  This  is  important  because  we 
have  seen  how  Government  spending  has 
doubled— from  $92  billion  to  a  proposed 
S186  billion— just  since  1960.  Under  this 
conference  report,  however,  $6  billion 
must  be  cut  from  proposed  actual  spend- 
ing next  fiscal  year.  Furthermore,  it  re- 
quires a  $10  billion  reduction  in  appro- 
priations for  future  spending,  and  also 


that  an  additional  $8  biUion  in  carryover 
appropriations  from  previous  years  not 
yet  spent  must  t>e  rescinded.  It  provides, 
too,  tliat  the  Federal  payroll  must  be  sys- 
tematically rolled  back  to  the  level  of 
June  30.  1966,  which  should  result  in 
still  greater  savings. 

I  had  originally  expressed  doubts  that 
the  President  could  postpone  these  econ- 
omies until  late  in  the  year,  thereby 
nulUfying  the  anti-inflationary  and 
budgetary  Ijenefits  we  are  seeking  to 
achieve.  We  are  assured,  however,  that 
under  an  apportionment  law  already  on 
the  books  these  reductions  are  mandatory 
as  specified  by  the  Congress.  We  must 
legislate,  therefore,  on  the  premise  that 
this  law  will  be  respected— and  this  is 
one  of  the  considerations  which  prompts 
me  to  support  this  measure. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  certain 
factors  which  cannot  be  ignored  as  we 
consider  this  legislation.  First  of  all,  we 
must  face  the  reality  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam.   Despite    the    fact    that    the    war 
now    costs    about    $26    billion    annu- 
ally and  an  untold  price  in  human  life 
and   suffering,   this   administration   has 
failed  to  establish  priorities  in  domestic 
spending.  No  matter  how  one  feels  about 
this  conflict,  and  I  realize  there  are  dif- 
ferences of  opinion,  the  fact  remains  that 
we  are  involved  in  Vietnam,  and  until 
peace  can  be  achieved  we  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  see  that  our  fighting  men 
there  continue  to  receive  the  supplies 
they  need  for  their  own  protection  and 
to  bring  this  war  to  a  speedy  conclusion. 
We    must    remember,    too,    that    the 
budget  deficit  for  the  cmrent  fiscal  year 
is  estimated  at  $20  billion,  with  the  pros- 
pect of  at  least  an  additional  $24  billion 
to  be  added  in  the  coming  fiscal  year. 
With  the  political  pressures  of  an  elec- 
tion year  at  hand,  some  may  feel  inclined 
to  avoid  a  vote  for  forced  economy  in 
Government  programs  and  an  unpopular 
tax  increase.  It  seems  to  me,  however, 
that  to  do  so  at  tins  time  would  only 
compound  the  problem  and  further  en- 
danger our  economy  at  home  and  our 
world  position  overseas.  We  know  that 
fiscal  restraint  and  budget  control  are 
inevitable.  We  simply  cannot  continue 
on  the  present  course.  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  far  better  to 
take  timely  action  now  than  to  be  forced 
to  hand  the  taxpayers  an  even  higher 
tax  increase  next  year. 

We  must  face  the  reality,  also,  of  spi- 
ralling infiation.  During  the  last  half  of 
1967  consumer  prices  increased  by  al- 
most 4  percent.  Some  economists  have 
predicted  that  they  may  rise  4  or  5  per- 
cent more  during  1968.  More  than  ever 
before  Americans  are  deeply  worried 
about  the  value  of  their  dollars.  Inflation 
is  a  vicious  form  of  hidden  taxes  which 
no  one  can  escape.  It  erodes  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  wages,  savings,  insur- 
ance, pensions,  retirement  checks,  vet- 
erans' benefits,  and  welfare  payments. 
The  poor  and  the  elderly  living  on 
meager  or  fixed  incomes  are  hardest  hit 
as  they  find  their  limited  dollars  buying 
less  of  the  necessities  of  life.  Recogniz- 
ing this,  this  bill  exempts  those  in  the 
two  lowest  taxable  income  brackets  from 
the  surcharge. 

We  know,  however,  that  infiation  can- 
not be  curbed  solely  by  raising  taxes.  One 


of  the  most  effective  ways  to  reverse  the 
infiatlonary  spiral  is  to  reduce  Govern- 
ment spending  which  is  what  this  biU  will 
do  Sadly  enough,  the  taxpayer  is  caught 
in  the  middle.  He  must  pay  either  way, 
whether  it  be  through  infiation  or  iiigher 
texes.  If  this  legislation  is  not  adopted, 
the  ensuing  infiation  would  undoubtedly 
prove  to  be  far  more  costly  than  the  pro- 
posed surtax. 

We  must  not  forget,  too,  that  continued 
deficit  spending  such  as  we  have  seen 
since  1960  can  only  be  financed  by  more 
Federal  borrowing.  This,  in  addition  to 
heavy  demands  for  credit  from  others  in 
the  public  and  private  sector,  has  re- 
sulted in  the  highest  interest  rates  in 
histoiy.  SmaU  businessmen,  young  fam- 
ilies seeking  to  own  their  own  homes,  and 
State  and  local  governments  find  it  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  find  credit  for  ur- 
gent needs.  We  know  from  past  experi- 
ence that  tight  money  results  in  business 
recessions,  as  it  did  with  the  housing  in- 
dustry in  1966.  This  bUl  will  help  make 
credit   more    readily    available    without 
soaring  interest  rates. 

Another  factor  to  be  considered  is  the 
disturbing  deterioration  in  our  inter- 
national balance-of-paymeni,s  position. 
The  alarming  gold  drain  shows  that  the 
world  today  is  losing  confidence  in  the 
soundness  of  the  dollar  and  in  its  sta- 
bilizing role  in  the  international  mone- 
tary system.  Devaluation  of  the  dollar 
would  have  disastrous  repercussions 
throughout  the  free  voild.  Only  by 
taking  effective  steps  toward  putting  our 
own  financial  house  in  order  can  this 
confidence  ever  be  restored. 

Finally,  we  must  remember  that  our 
brave  young  fighting  men  who  are  now 
in  Vietnam  are  giving  their  best  for  a 
way  of  life  in  which  they  believe.  Fiscal 
integrity  is  just  as  essential  a  sacrifice 
for  the  preservation  of  our  free,  demo- 
cratic society  and  we  know.  too.  that  na- 
tional security  can  never  be  possible 
without  financial  security.  We  must  be 
willing  to  do  as  much  at  home. 

I  am  aware  that  doubts  have  been  ex- 
pressed by  some  that  the  expenditure  re- 
ductions in  this  bill  might  jeopardize 
proven  programs  such  as  veterans'  bene- 
fits and  social  security.  Assurance  has 
been  given  that  these  are  not  restricted 
imder  this  bUl— the  same  as  the  costs  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  I  am.tonvinced.  too, 
that  constructive  health,  education, 
housing,  and  farm  programs  would  not 
be  adversely  affected. 

As  I  have  said.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
that   the   American   people  want   their 
Representatives   to   do   what   is   neces- 
sarj'— to  face  reality  regardless  of  the 
political  implications.  When  I  came  to 
Congress,  I  pledged  to  the  people  of  my 
district  that  among  other  things  I  would 
work  for  fiscal  integrity  and  economic 
stability  in  Government.  For  this  rea- 
son, I  have  not  supported  many  of  the 
spending  proposals  of  this  administra- 
tion, not  oecause  I  did  not  recognize  the 
need  for  solutions  to  our  Nation's  social 
and  economic  problems  but  because  I 
honestly  felt  that  some  of  these  pro- 
grams were  unwise,  too  costly,  and  had 
little  hope  of  achieving  their  objective. 
Although  far  from  perfect,  and  I  have 
expressed  my  reservations  on  numerous 
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occasions,  the  bill  before  us  today  can 
be  a  step  toward  restoring  fiscal  balance 
and  economy  In  Government  which  is  so 
sorely  needed.  It  will  give  us  an  op- 
portunity to  reassess  our  needs,  to  elim- 
inate ineffective  and  overlapping  pro- 
grams, to  establish  priorities  for  future 
needs,  and  to  control  the  current  "ex- 
penditure explosion." 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. I  feel  that  it  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Congress  to  regain  control 
over  Federal  spending.  Since  coming  to 
Congress.  I  have  worked  for  realistic 
spending  reductions  so  that  even  tem- 
porary tax  increases  would  not  be  nec- 
essary. Certainly  a  tax  increase  bill  with- 
out spending  restraints  would  not  have 
my  support.  I  recognize  that  this  Is  a 
compromise  measure  and  while  I  have 
reservations  about  the  revenue  provi- 
sions. I  do  feel  that  the  serious  budg- 
etary situation  which  confronts  the  Na- 
tion .today  warrants  prompt  action.  This 
Is  Aot  a  time  for  partisanship.  It  is  a 
time  for  statesmanship,  and  I  feel  the 
people  of  my  district  would  want  me  to 
vote  accordingly.  I  know.  too.  that  they 
would  want  me  to  continue  to  work  for 
elimination  of  wasteful,  uimecessary. 
and  ineffective  spending  programs  while 
at  the  same  time  seeking  a  complete  re- 
evaluation  of  our  tax  laws  and  the  clos- 
ing of  tax  loopholes.  This  I  intend  to  do. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  con- 
gratulate the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  for  his 
superb  presentation  here  today.  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  further  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills! 
for  his  diligence,  perseverance,  and  lead- 
ership in  bringing  this  conference  report 
before  us  in  iti  present  form.  I  com- 
mend tl'.e  membership  of  his  great  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  for  their 
dedication  to  fiscal  resijonsibility.  I  com- 
mend my  able  and  beloved  friend  from 
Texas  [Mr.  MahonI.  for  his  role  in  this 
timely  legislation  and  for  his  devotion  to 
the  highest  principles  of  legislation  and 
the  general  welfare  of  our  Nation. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas that  if  this  cut  in  spending  and 
the  surtax  are  not  passed,  then  we  will 
be  back  here  in  session  before  Thanks- 
giving being  called  upon  to  increase  the 
national  debt.  This  bill  is  to  protect  and 
preserve  the  integrity  of  the  American 
dollar.  This  bill  Is  necessary  to  prevent 
unemployment  and  recession.  The  worst 
kind  of  depression  is  one  of  unemploy- 
ment and  cuitailment  of  working  hours 
coupled  with  paper  money.  This  bill  will 
prevent  further  Inflation.  By  forestalling 
inflation,  we  will  give  every  American 
worker  an  Increase  in  wages  by  provid- 
ing more  purchasing  power  for  his  dol- 
lar. We  will  provide  for  every  American 
housewife  more  consumer  goods  for  her 
family  and  for  her  household.  I  have  al- 
ways opposed  extravagance  and  exces- 
sive spending  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  is  my  opportunity  to  vote  for 
a  $6  billion  cut  In  Federal  spending  in 
one  stroke.  This  Is  my  first  opportunity 
to  do  so  by  one  vote  in  my  20  years  in 


this  body.  The  surtax  I  support  In  this 
bill  today  is  only  part  of  the  decrease  in 
taxes  I  voted  for  In  1964  for  every  in- 
dividual taxpayer  and  every  American 
business.  That  tax  was  wise,  and  great- 
ly stimulated  the  American  economy  cut 
which  was  needed  at  that  time.  Unem- 
ployment has  decreased  to  the  lowest 
level  in  the  modem  history  of  our  coun- 
try. The  situation  today  is  far  dllTerent 
with  the  Vietnam  war  costing  more  than 
$25  billion  a  year.  This  surtax  today  ts 
In  essence  a  Vietnam  war  tax  to  oppose 
Communist  aggression  and  support  our 
men  fighting  for  freedom  the  world  over. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  must  perhaps 
choose  between  votes  on  election  day 
and  what  is  best  for  the  future  of  our 
country  and  Indeed  the  future  of  free 
men  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  conference  report  and  thus 
support  the  national  interest  of  our  great 
Nation. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  prompt 
enactment  of  the  proposed  10-percent  in- 
come tax  surcharge  is  necessary — ab- 
solutely and  unequivocally  necessary — 
to  stop  the  mounting  spiral  o.'  inflation 
now  menacing  the  United  States. 

We  in  the  Congress  simply  must  ac- 
knowledse  the  existence  of  that  menace 
and  must  accept  our  responsibility  to 
combat  it.  Much  as  we  dislike  expanding 
the  tax  burden.  I  believe  most  of  us  real- 
ize that  we  cannot  stand  by  idly  as  in- 
fl:.tion  pushes  our  economy  to  the  brink 
of  ruin.  Without  a  temporary  tax  In- 
crease the  growing  demand  for  goods  and 
services,  accelerated  by  defense  spending, 
will  rise  to  inflationary  trends  so  steep 
and  so  serious  that  they  will  cause  lasting 
injury  to  the  American  people. 

Consumer  prices  are  now  moving  up- 
ward at  an  aimual  rate  of  about  4  per- 
cent, and  economists  almost  unanimous- 
ly predict  that  they  will  Increase  even 
more  sharply  in  the  months  ahead.  Em- 
pirical proof  of  this  alarming  trend  is 
readily  available.  Simply  ask  any  house- 
wife how  much  a  $10  bill  buys  In  the 
supermarket  today.  She  will  respond,  of 
course,  that  it  buys  far  less  than  it 
would  have  only  2  years  ago.  And  if  she 
or  her  family  has  the  misfortune  to  re- 
quire medical  care,  the  increased  costs 
would  prove  even  more  startling.  Every- 
where in  American  life  costs  are  skyrock- 
eting— in  the  supermarket,  in  the  cloth- 
ing store,  in  the  hospital,  in  the  car 
agencies,  in  the  real  estate  firms.  It  Is 
clear.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  are  living 
in  an  Inflationary  period  that  is  slowly 
eroding  away  the  dollar's  buying  power. 

Strongly  supported  by  almost  every  ex- 
pert economist  In  the  United  States,  the 
temporary  tax  increase  we  are  consider- 
ing today  would  help  stop  Inflation  by 
checking  aggregate  demand  quickly  and 
fairly.  No  tax  increase,  of  course,  can  be 
wholly  painless.  But  the  10  percent  sur- 
charge is  essential  to  restrain  aggregate 
business  and  consumer  demand,  relieving 
the  upward  "demand-pull"  pressures  on 
prices  and  stabilizing  the  dollar  here  and 
abroad. 


Like  many  other  Members.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  less  than  delighted  with 
the  $6  billion  budget  cut  proposed  in  the 
tax  bill.  A  cutback  of  this  magnitude 
threatens  to  weaken  Government  pro- 
grams of  the  highest  priority — programs 
such  as  tlie  ones  to  help  the  Nation's  dis- 
advantaged rise  up  out  of  poverty,  to 
push  back  the  physical  and  emotional 
blight  eating  into  our  cities,  to  guarantee 
equal  orix)rtunities  for  all  Americans  re- 
gardless of  race.  I  voted  for  the  motion 
Congressman  James  A.  Burke  offered  in 
an  effort  to  reduce  the  proposed  budget 
cut  from  $6  billion  to  a  far  more  reason- 
able $4  billion.  That  motion,  however. 
was  voted  down.  And,  as  a  result,  I  am 
left  with  this  choice :  either  accept  my  re- 
sponsibility to  flght  inflation  by  support- 
ing a  temporary  tax  increase  coupled 
with  a  staggering  budget  cut.  or  abandon 
that  responsibility  in  fear  that  a  trimmed 
budget  may  inhibit  the  effectiveness  of 
urgent  Government  programs.  I  choose 
the  former  alternative.  I  choose  It  be- 
cause, first,  the  United  States  must  enact 
a  tax  Increase  to  halt  an  inflationary 
spiral  that  would  prove  catastrophic  if 
allowed  to  continue  unchecked,  and,  sec- 
ond, because  a  lack  of  new  tax  revenue 
would  constitute  a  greater  danger  to  ad- 
ministration programs  than  a  budget  cut. 
Top  priority  Government  programs,  after 
all.  could  siUTlve  a  $6  billion  cut  Intact  if 
the  cut  is  made  prudently  and  respon- 
sibility. 

The  average  American  citizen  is  faced 
with  a  choice  comparable  to  the  one  I 
have  just  outlined.  He  must  pay  higher 
income  taxes,  or  pay  the  tax  on  inflation. 
The  surtax.  I  believe,  represents  by  far 
the  better  alternative.  Most  citizens,  of 
course,  find  any  kind  of  a  tax  increase 
impalatable.  The  average  American 
working  man,  forced  to  dig  deeper  into 
his  financial  resources  each  time  the  In- 
fiationary  spiral  inches  upward,  Is 
alarmed  by  any  proposal  that  threatens 
to  further  reduce  his  income.  The  10-per- 
cent surcharge,  however,  would  take  a 
far  smaller  bite  out  of  his  income  than 
would  continued  inflation.  Consider,  for 
example,  a  hypothetical  working  man 
earning,  say.  $7,500  a  year  and  support- 
ing a  wife  and  two  children.  Let  us  as- 
sume, further,  that  he  pays  about  $780  in 
Federal  Income  taxes.  Now  a  10-{>ercent 
tax  surcharge  would  take  only  f78  from 
his  yearly  income.  But  a  new  5-  to  7-per- 
cent jump  in  inflation — a  jump  that  is 
inevitable  without  a  tax  increase — would 
reduce  his  yearly  Income's  buying  power 
by  $300  to  $350.  The  higher  interest  rates 
caused  by  inflation,  moreover,  would  fur- 
ther dilute  his  buying  power  eveiy  time 
he  purchases  anything  on  the  install- 
ment plan.  It  is  clear,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
a  10-percent  tax  surcharge  would  con- 
stitute a  financial  boon  rather  than  a 
financial  blow  to  the  average  citizen.  And 
citizens  in  the  lowest  income  classes,  of 
course,  would  be  entirely  exempt  from 
the  surcharge.  Most  of  these  latter  citi- 
zens— the  poor,  the  elderly,  or  anyone 
else  living  on  a  small  or  fixed  income — 
would  be  hardest  hit  by  continued  infla- 
tion. Their  financial  plight  grows  more 
serious  month  by  month. 

Aside  from  the  threat  of  more  infla- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  other  equally 
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compelling  reasons  for  a  temporary  tax 

increase,  ^     .^     „  ^      , 

Additional  borrowing  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  finance  a  large  budgetary 
deficit,  which  without  this  tax  may  rise 
as  high  as  $24  billion  during  this  current 
fiscal  year,  together  with  the  large  cur- 
rent demands  for  credit  by  State  and 
local  governments  and  by  individuals 
and  businessmen,  will  send  interest  rates 
shooting  upward.  If  we  do  not  act.  we 
know  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  will 
have  no  choice  but  to  tighten  credit  even 
further.  To  protect  the  dollar,  the  Board 
will  have  to  increase  the  prime  interest 
rate.  This  wiU  mean  higher  interest  rates 
for  all  loans,  and  the  small  businessmen, 
home  buyers  and  State  and  local  bor- 
rowers will  find  it  increasingly  difficult 
to  obtain  credit. 

The  effect  will  be  most  serious  in  hous- 
ing. Most  of  you  will  recall  that  tight 
credit  was  to  blame  for  the  slump  in  the 
housing  industry  during  1966.  From  the 
first  quarter  to  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1966,  home  building  fell  sharply  by  an 
annual  rate  of  $6  billion.  Unless  we  pass 
this  tax,  soaring  interest  rates  may  have 
an  even  more  devastating  effect  on  home 
building.  With  a  tax  bUl  restraining  in- 
flation, however,  the  housing  industry 
will  have  a  good  chance  to  continue  its 
recent  recovery  from  its  depressed  con- 
dition. 

A  tax  increase  is  also  necessary  to 
prevent  further  deterioration  in  our 
balance-of-payments  position.  As  do- 
mestic prices  continue  to  rise,  the  pres- 
sure from  both  producers  and  consumers 
will  grow  to  import  cheaper  raw  mate- 
rials and  finished  goods.  At  the  same 
time,  our  exports  will  decline  as  our 
goods  become  less  competitive  in  inter- 
national markets  because  of  their  in- 
creasing prices. 

Everyone  knows  the  dollar  is  in  trou- 
ble, and  our  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lem is  getting  worse.  Our  deficit  in  our 
balance  of  payments  on  a  liquidity  basis 
amounted  to  $3.6  billion  in  1967  and 
reached  the  appalling  annual  rate  of  $7.4 
billion  during  the  final  quarter  of  that 
year.  If  this  downward  trend  should 
continue,  our  strength  in  the  world  mar- 
ket will  decline,  and  our  Nation  will  be 
weakened  in  its  attempts  to  aid  the  de- 
velopment and  maintain  the  security  of 
other  free  nations. 

The  action  taken  by  the  British  to  de- 
value the  pound  served  to  underscore  the 
loss  of  confidence  in  currencies  by  many 
nations,  and  this  has  set  off  a  wave  of 
wild  speculation  in  the  gold  markets.  As 
a  result,  the  U.S.  gold  reserves  have  been 
drastically  reduced.  Over  the  brief 
period  of  October  1967  to  March  14.  1968. 
the  Treasury  gold  stock  dropped  by  $1.7 
billion— from  $12.9  billion  to  $11.2  bil- 
lion. 

There  is  an  urgent  need,  therefore,  for 
swift  passage  of  the  temporary  surcharge 
to  help  maintain  the  soundness  of  the 
U.S.  dollar  and  to  help  protect  our  in- 
ternational monetary  system. 

Finally,  as  of  June  10,  1968,  our  gross 
public  debt  reached  the  highest  level  in 
the  Nation's  history— $352.4  billion.  The 
costs  of  the  Vietnam  war  continue  to  rise. 
The  Federal  budget  deficit,  according  to 
Secretary  Fowler,  will  be  about  $25  bil- 


lion for  fiscal  year  1968.  These  are  In- 
escapable facts.  They  call  inescapably 
for  a  tax  increase. 

In  addition  to  enacting  a  tax  Increase, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  must  begin 
to  carry  out  major  reforms  of  the  whole 
Federal  income  tax  system — a  system 
riddled  with  inequities  from  top  to  bot- 
tom. The  United  States  could  gain  vast 
new  sums  of  revenue  by  plugging  up  the 
many  loopholes  in  its  tax  law.  It  is  ab- 
surd as  well  as  unjust  to  allow  industrial 
entrepreneurs  earning  millions  of  dollars 
each  year  to  pay  hardly  a  dime  in  taxes 
and  to  demand  from  the  average  citizen 
taxes  that  take  away  a  significant  per- 
centage of  his  income.  Just  one  striking 
example  of  tax  loopholes  is  the  oil  deple- 
tion allowance.  A  bill  I  introduced  last 
December— H.R.  14241— calls  for  a  re- 
duction in  this  allowance  from  27  V2  per- 
cent to  15  percent.  The  bill,  however, 
has  languished  in  committee.  It  is  high 
time.  Mr,  Speaker,  that  the  Congress 
recognizes  its  responsibility  to  put  a 
measure  of  order  and  justice  into  the 
sprawling  labyrinth  of  this  country's  In- 
come tax  law. 

Our  most  lugent  responsibility  at  this 
moment,  however,  is  to  pass  the  bill  call- 
ing for  a  lO-iiercent  income  tax  sur- 
charge. 

This  surcharge  would  be  a  temporary 
tax— it  would  expire  on  July  1,  1969 — 
and  it  is  designed  to  deal  with  what  we 
all  hope  is  only  a  temporary  financial 

crisis.  

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  consumed  57  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Byrnes]. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  15  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]. 

Mr,  CURTIS,  Mr.  Speaker,  first  I  want 
to  clear  up  the  little  misunderstanding 
about  the  hearings  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  held.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
attention  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, because  I  think  he  will  verify 
what  I  am  about  to  say. 

The  bill  we  held  these  lengthy  hearings 
on  had  to  do  essentially  with  fiscal  year 
1968  and  had  to  do  with  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent date  of  beginning  any  new  tax. 
I  might  say  further  these  hearings  which 
were  essentially  in  the  field  of  economics 
had  to  do  with  this  particular  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1968 — and  we  never  did  get 
beyond  the  economic  problem  to  discuss 
what  kind  of  tax  we  might  impose.  As 
the  gentleman,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee himself,  said,  he  did  not  favor  this 
land  of  approach.  He  favored  a  different 
way  of  raising  the  taxes.  The  committee 
never  got  into  the  subjects  of  a  tax  law 
per  se.  I  just  want  the  record  clear. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
evidently  a  degree  of  misunderstanding 
between  the  gentleman  and  myself  that 
perhaps  is  not  as  major  as  it  might  ap- 
pear. 

What  we  had  was  the  request  of  the 
President  when  we  had  the  hearings  in 
August.  The  gentleman  will  remember. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  That  Is  correct. 


Mr.  MILIS.  It  was  sent  to  us  by  the 
President.  The  surcharge  he  proposed  in 
August  would  have  been  effective  in  the 
case  of  individuals  from  October   1967 
through  June  1969.  There  was  no  bill 
introduced    although    we   had   a   draft 
bill  which  was  printed  in  the  hearings. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.   MILLS.   We  had   healings.   The 
Secretary  of  the  Tieasury   and  others 
came  to  us  to  talk  about  any  problem 
they  saw  vwth  the  proposal  of  the  ad- 
ministration. Most  of  them  talked  about 
the  need  for  it  but  many  of  them  ako 
raised  technical  problems  as  well.  The 
need  that  existed  for  revenues  was  the 
major  problem  discussed  but  many  also 
said  how  they  preferred  to  have  those 
revenues  raised. 

Mr,  CURTIS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  MILLS.  When  I  opened  the  hear- 
ings. I  did  call  attention  to  the  fact  that, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
BoGGsi  said  the  hearings  were  on  the 
President's  request.  It  was  with  respect 
to  the  1968  and  1969  fiscal  yeais  but 
we  did  not  act  on  it  in  the  fall,  because 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  and 
others  were  not  satisfied  we  liad  worked 
out  the  counterpart  to  go  with  it, 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  exactly  it.  The 
gentleman  will  agree  we  did  not  even  get 
into  the  discussion  of  the  kind  of  taxes 
we  would  impose,  because  we  were  still 
on  the  economic  problem. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  public 
hearings  were  concerned  with  the  form 
of  the  tax  but  in  our  executive  sessions 
we  did  not  get  to  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  tax  should  be  a  rate  or  a 
surcharge,  or  an  excise.  We  said  we  woiild 
discuss  that  when  we  could  get  a  reduc- 
tion in  spending  that  woiild  satisfy  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
decline  to  yield  further. 

Mr  MILLS.  We  had  testimony  not 
only  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
but  also  many  businessmen  and  others. 
And  the  hearings  continued  into  tliis 
year.   1968. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  We  had  all  sorts  of  econ- 
omists, too.  We  had  some  fine  hear- 
ings. But  what  I  said— earlier  in  the 
debate — and  it  remains  true,  and  that 
is  why  I  did  not  want  to  yield  any  fur- 
ther—when this  previous  discussion 
came  up.  my  point  was,  and  I  reiterate 
it.  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  did 
not  hold  hearings  on  the  biU  we  have 
before  us  right  now.  We  were  not  dis- 
cussing its  tax  bill  nor  have  we.  to  this 
day,  have  never  discussed  in  hearings 
this  bill  in  context  with  the  economics 
that  are  involved  in  fiscal  year  1969. 

When  we  talk  about  the  economic 
problem,  we  are  talking  about  a  cunent 
and  a  continuing  situation.  Since  we 
held  these  public  hearings,  I  want  to 
say  to  the  chainnan,  and  it  is  very  im- 
portant, a  most  important  fiscal  fact 
occurred.  The  President  submitted  in 
January  1968  a  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1969. 

This  is  one  of  the  key  points  I  have 
been  trying  to  drive  home  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  and  in  conference — that  the 
President  has  so  horsed  this  around  that 
we  are  not  talking  about  fiscal  year  1968 
any  more,  certainly  as  far  as  expendi- 
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ture  cuts  are  concerned,  and  as  far  as 
revenue  only  3  months,  and  as  far  as  the 
major  part  of  the  tax,  which  Is  the  tax 
on  Individuals,  we  are  now  only  talking 
about  the  problems  of  fiscal  year  1969, 
which  begins  July  1.  and  this  was  not  the 
subject  of  our  hearings. 

Now  the  economic  picture  has  altered 
considerably.  It  has  fiuther  deteriorated. 
I  will  now  restate  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  the  Members  have  no  committee 
guidance  from  any  committee  hearings, 
or  committee  report  as  a  result  of  public 
hearings,  on  the  question  of  the  eco- 
nomic situation  as  it  is  related  to  fiscal 
year  1969  in  the  context  of  the  budget 
message,  or  for  the  particular  tax  bill 
before  los. 

I  took  the  floor  of  the  House  in  Janu- 
ary, as  soon  as  the  budget  had  come 
down  and  I  had  an  opportunity  to  ana- 
lyze it.  and  I  said,  "The  President,  in 
effect,  has  thumbed  his  nose  at  those  of 
us.  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and.  In  the  Congress  who  were  asking  for 
expenditure  control."  because,  far  from 
cutting  the  budget  expenditure  figure 
for  fiscal  year  1969.  as  we  had  been  re- 
questing, he  cut  his  budget  expenditure 
figure  even  for  fiscal  year  1968 — and  I 
now  use  the  administrative  budget  fig- 
ures— he  had  increased  from  a  $135  bil- 
lion expenditure  figure  for  fiscal  year 
1968  to  about,  and  I  have  to  interpolate 
the  "about."  $152  billion  or  $153  billion 
In  the  fiscal  year  1969  package. 

This  has  to  be  considered  in  that  light. 
I  say  this  with  a  little  bit  of  heat, 
because  I  do  my  best  to  try  to  be  ac- 
curate. When  I  am  in  error  I  want  to 
admit  it. 

The  impression  was  created — and  the 
majority  whip,  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana I  Mr.  BoGcs].  has  now  left  the 
CThamber — the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana said  that  there  had  been  hearings 
on  the  bill  before  us.  He  started  flipping 
through  pages  and  said  my  statement 
was  not  accurate,  and  woulc'.  not  yield  to 
me  for  correction.  And  then  when  I  tried 
to  get  the  chairman  to  yield  so  we  could 
clear  the  subject  up.  I  was  unsuccessful.  I 
have  time.  yes.  but  it  is  not  like  being  able 
to  pin  it  down  at  the  time  the  issue 
comes  up. 

I  would  say  one  other  thing,  and  ask 
the  chairman  to  verify  it.  The  chairman 
is  in  the  Chamber. 

I  was  wondering  when  someone 
would  bring  up  in  this  debate  what  hap- 
I>ened  in  1951. 1  was  not  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  at  the  time.  The  House 
sent  a  tax  cut  bill  over  to  the  Senate, 
and  it  came  back,  and  the  Senate  In- 
stead of  cutting,  increased  tolls.  This  did 
become  a  real  question  during  the  con- 
ference, and  the  point  was  clearly  made 
that  had  anyone  raised  a  point  of  order 
this  thing  would  have  been  thrown  out 
because  it  was  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 
Am  I  correct  In  that? 

Mr.   MILLS.   Mr.  Speaker,  will   the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MILLS.  A  point  of  order  perhaps 

coud  be  raised  on  this  bill  because  of 

the  date  changes  in  it. 

Mr.  CXJRTIS.  I  am  not  talking  about 
this  bill.  I  am  talking  about  the  one  in 
1951. 


Mr.  MILLS.  I  assiune  you  must  be  re- 
ferring to  the  1950  act.  That  bill  was  not 
subject  to  a  point  of  order  in  any  respect. 
It  was  accepted  because  the  clreum- 
stances  which  existed  at  the  time. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  understand  that.  I  also 
understand — and  this  is  a  matter  of 
memory  and  I  wjll  just  put  it  on  the 
record — that  this  became  a  part  of  the 
discussion  in  conference,  and  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned  a  critical  one.  that  this 
could  not  have  been  done  if  anybody 
had  raised  a  point  of  order,  and  no  one 
did.  I  say  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.    MILLS.    Mr.    Speaker,    will    the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  was  not  there  then. 
Mr.  MILLS.  I  was  there. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Very  well. 
Mr.  MILLS.  Nobody  raised  the  point. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  know  they  did  not. 
Mr.  MILLS.  There  was  no  possibility  of 
raising  a  valid  point  of  order.  We  did  not 
change  dates  or  anything  like  that  and 
there  was  no  discussion  in  conference  of 
this. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  will  have  to  restate 
what  was  said  according  to  my  memory 
in  conference.  I  did  not  intend  to  dwell 
on  this.  I  thought  this  would  be  admitted. 
It  was  that  had  someone  raised  the  point 
that  was  raised  here  on  the  floor  today, 
about  the  1951  action  of  the  Senate,  it 
would  have  been  held  to  not  be  in  order. 
Be  that  as  it  may.  I  will  make  one 
other  distinction.  That  was  a  crisis,  be- 
cause the  Korean  war  actually  broke  out. 
No  one  can  claim  that  we  are  today  in 
something  that  suddenly  happened.  This 
has  been  one  of  these  slow  escalation 
things  that  people  like  myself  have  been 
calling  attention  to  for  some  time. 

Now  let  me  get  to  an  area  of  agree- 
ment with  the  chairman.  I  certainly  join 
in  his  presentation— It  is  really  an  indict- 
ment— of  the  administration's  flscal  pol- 
icies. If  anjone  listened  carefully  to  the 
chairman's  speech,  it  was  an  indictment 
of  what  I  would  say  have  clearly  been 
shown  to  be  irresponsible  fiscal  policies 
that  the  administration  has  been  pursu- 
ing the  past  2  years,  at  least;  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  under  the 
leadership  of  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  must  share  in  this  indictment. 

Now.  this  same  leadership  today  is 
telling  us  and  telling  the  House  that  we 
must  go  along  with  their  proposed  rem- 
edy. I  would  think  we  would  look  over 
this  remedy  very  carefully,  that  the  same 
administration  and  the  same  leaders  of 
the  House  and  of  the  Senate  who  have 
been  responsible  for  this  flscal  picture 
are  now  giving  us.  Again.  I  point  out  that 
beginning  over  2  years  ago  I  tried  my 
best,  and  I  might  say  that  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  unanimously  said  that 
the  expenditure  level  presented  in  the 
budget  of  1968  had  to  be  cut  $5  billion, 
from  $135  billion  to  a  level  of  $130  bil- 
lion. The  Republicans  on  that  commit- 
tee— and  I  think  I  can  use  this  word,  al- 
though I  do  not  want  to  sound  immod- 
est— under  my  leadership  said  even  with 
this  cut  it  would  probably  be  necessary 
to  have  a  tax  increase.  So.  instead  of  a 
$5  billion  cut,  what  we  are  now  experi- 
encing is  probably  about  a  $7  billion  in- 
crease, because  the  expenditures  for  fis- 
cal year  1968  look  like  they  are  going  to 
end  up  around  $142  billion. 


So  we  followed  the  exact  opposite  pol- 
icy. When  we  began  the  conference  on 
this  tax  bill  I  made  the  point  that  i 
would  support  a  tax  increase  if  we  could 
And  out  where  the  $6  billion  expendi- 
tures were  going  to  be  cut;  because, 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  House,  it 
has  a  considerable  economic  impact  as 
to  where  you  cut.  If  we  cut.  as  I  have 
suggested,  the  cost  of  $2  billion  for  our 
troops  in  Europe,  that  has  a  double- 
barreled  effect  of  hitting  at  our  deficit  in 
the  international  balance  of  payments  as 
well  as  zeroing  in  on  the  deficits  in  our 
domestic  budget  which  create  these  in- 
flationary forces.  If  we  cut  back  our 
foreign  aid  programs — and  I  think  we 
need  to  in  this  area — this  has  the  same 
double  barreled  economic  impact.  Or.  if 
you  choose  not  to  cut  in  these  areas  and 
move  over  into  the  domestic  area  and  cut 
back  public  works,  as  I  suggested  wc 
might  consider,  because  I  have  listed,  as 
you  all  know.  $15  billion  of  cuts — not  S6 
billion  but  $15  billion — without  movlns 
at  all  in  the  field  of  poverty  or  health 
and  education  or  the  Vietnam  war,  just 
to  get  the  demagoguery  out  of  this  eco- 
nomic discussion — I  suggested  that  you 
can  cut  back  the  public  works  level  from 
$5  billion  to  $2  billion.  If  we  decided  to 
do  this,  this  has  an  economic  impact.  It 
Is  a  little  bit  different  than  if  you  cut 
back  in  another  area  that  I  suggested  ot 
research  and  development,  which  has 
moved  up  in  recent  years  to  $17  billion — 
cut  it  to  $14  billion.  This  has  a  different 
economic  impact. 

When  we  started  our  conference — and 
I  know  the  chairman  will  verify  this — 
we  asked  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  if  there  was  a  $4  billion  cut. 
where  would  It  be  applied;  if  there  was 
a  $6  billion  cut.  where  would  it  be  ap- 
plied. The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  started  just  the  way  he  had  last 
October  when  we  asked  this  in  the  Ways 
and  Means;  by  listing  a  meat-ax  cut 
starting  with  school  lunch  program  and 
similar  popular  programs  that  we  have. 
I  interrupted  him.  probably  a  bit  rudely, 
and  said  "This  is  exactly  what  we  have 
heard  before.  Has  not  the  administra- 
tion changed  its  position?  Let  us  talk  in 
terms  of  establishing  priorities  amonp: 
programs  and  defer  those  that  are  least 
essential  and  maybe  even  cut  back  those 
which  we  can  improve  in  the  process. " 
I  started  to  discuss  the  troops  in  Europe. 
Well,  that  is  about  as  far  as  we  got.  and 
it  was  at  that  point  I  said  that  we  are  al- 
ready too  little  and  too  late.  I  would  have 
to  say  to  the  administration  as  far  as  I 
was  concerned  that  until  we  could  get 
into  a  discussion  of  where  cuts  were  to 
be,  why,  this  was  a  useless  exercise. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  has 
accurately  said  that  it  would  do  no  good 
simply  to  increase  taxes  by  $10  billion 
if  the  administration  was  simply  going 
to  take  the  money  in  order  to  spend  it. 
•So,  what  is  the  trouble?  It  is  over  ex- 
cessive demand  in  the  society  and  the 
excessive  purchasing  power  which  is 
available.  If  you  transfer  $10  billion  of 
the  purchasing  power  from  the  private 
sector  over  into  the  Government  sector 
by  Increasing  taxes  and  if  the  Govern- 
ment sector  spends  it.  we  have  gotten  no 
place  in  hitting  at  inflation. 
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In  taking  thla  position  I  have  at- 
tempted to  rise  to  the  defense  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  where  I  felt  he  has  been  unfairly 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  has  expired. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  5   additional 

minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  say  this  because  he 
has  been  accused  of  being  hardheaded 
and  not  willing  to  discuss  the  fuU  scope 
of  these  matters.  This  was  never  the  case. 
It  was  the  question  which  I  had  raised 
time  and  time  again  as  to  where  are  we 
going  to  cut.  Yes,  we  brought  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  Into  It.  "Hiere 
is  no  reason  why  the  Congress  does  not 
assume  the  proper  responsibility  with  re- 
spect to  these  matters.  And,  as  I  said  on 
the  floor  several  times — and  I  hate  to  say 
it  again  having  said  It  so  many  times  be- 
fore— I  felt  that  this  was  about  what  we 
were  going  to  have  to  do.  expenditures 
cuts  not  tied  down  amount  to  an  Item 

veto. 

There  Is  an  Important  responsibility 
reposed  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  now  say  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  that  we  have  this  $6  bil- 
lion cut,  and  demand  to  know  where  will 
it  be? 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  point  up  an- 
other area  where  I  disagree  with  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Arkansas,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  This  has  reference  to  the  state- 
ment attributed  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  Bow]  saying  that  the  admin- 
istration Is  required  to  reduce  expendi- 
tures In  a  pro  rata  fashion.  This  Is  clearly 
not  so.  If  you  take  a  look  at  the  monthly 
expenditure  figures  over  a  period  of  years 
we  see  they  are  Irregular.  And  by  the 
nature  of  Federal  expenditure  they  will 
remain  Irregxilar.   The  President  must 
have  discretion  and  flexibility.  So.  the 
President  in  September  1965  raised  the 
expenditure  level  from  $97  billion  to  $105 
billion  without  any  reference  to  the  Con- 
gress. Because  the  Executive  has  contin- 
ued spending  and  has  not  seen  fit  to  cut 
we  have  seen  deficits  continue  to  Increase 
as  he  utilized  his  carryover  balances  of 
unused  pwwer  to  spend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  President  Kennedy 
there  was  a  time  In  November  1962  where 
he  told  his  Cabinet  officers  In  an  effort  to 
cut  expenditures  to  cut  them  by  about  $4 
billion,  and  they  did.  This  measure  Mr. 
Mills  refers  to  Is  no  restriction  upon  the 
President  of  the  United  States   and  I 
would  argue  nor  is  there  any  restriction 
on  the  timing.  The  Executive  to  this  very 
day  has  not  told  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  or  the 
leadership  or  any  Congressman  or  the 
people  where  these  cuts  are  going  to  be 
made.  This  Is  why  I  raise  the  points  that 
fiscal  year  1969  begins  In  14  days.  Spend- 
ing Is  a  matter  which  must  be  planned 
ahead  of  time.  The  expenditure  level  for 
July  1968.  this  next  month,  has  been  set 
right  now.  Has  there  been  a  plan  put  Into 
effect  to  arrange  for  the  absorption  of  a 
$6  billion  cut  In  the  expenditure  levels 
for  July  of  this  year,  next  month?  I  say 
there  has  not.  I  say  this  on  the  basis  that 
no  one  has  Indicated  to  the  Congress 
where  these  cuts  have  been  made.  I  do 


not  find  aiiyone  who  knows  or  who  can 
tell  me  where  they  have  been  or  are  to  be 
made.  Nor  have  I  heard  frwn  anyone 
complaining.  All  I  have  heard  are  com- 
plaints In  anticipation  that  they  might 
cut  certain  programs.  So,  I  think  we  are 
up  against  a  very  serious  situation  where 
the  Executive  has  been  resisting  expendi- 
ture cuts  all  along  and  has  not  come  up 
with  any  plan  as  to  where  It  Is  proposed 
to  cut.  He  has  not  done  so  up  to  as  late  as 
June  20,  1968.  with  fiscal  year  1969  only 
14  days  away.  I  express  the  hope  that 
this  matter  Is  now  under  the  scrutiny  of 
the  administration  If  this  is  going  to  do 
the  job  to  cut  back  on  the  inflationary 
pressures.  In  other  words,  we  have  to 
have  cuts  right  now,  cuts  not  ix>stponed 
until  after  the  election. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  requesting 
and  arguing  for  fiscal  responsibility  over 
a  long  period  of  time  and  have  under- 
taken to  ascertain  where  we  are  going 
to  cut  and  still  the  administration  re- 
fuses to  let  the  Congress  in  on  it.  if  it  is 
going  to  do  it  at  all. 

Now,  to  me,  this  inaction  on  the  part 
of  the  administration  is  sheer  irrespon- 
sibility. These  people  who  have  been 
aroimd  here  lobbying  for  this  tax  In- 
crease, every  time  they  call— they  do  not 
call  on  me  too  much — but  when  they 
do  I  said  "Where  do  you  think  we  should 
cut  expenditures?  Will  you  help  us  get 
the  administration  on  the  line  as  to  where 
it  will  cut.  so  we  can  know  about  these 
things  and  evaluate  them?" 

These  lobbyists  have  not  been  con- 
cerned, and  It  causes  me  to  repeat  the 
remark  I  made  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
that  corporations  do  not  pay  taxes, 
really,  they  are  tax  collectors,  they  have 
to  pass  the  tax  on  to  the  consumers,  these 
corporate  presidents  and  these  bankers 
do  not  pay  the  tax  that  they  are  asking 
us  to  impose,  but  they  are  frequently  In- 
volved in  the  expenditure  programs  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  they  do  not  zero  in  on 
this  total  fiscal  question.  In  my  judg- 
ment the  responsible  fiscal  position  to 
take  here  is  to  vote  this  conference  re- 
port down  for  the  very  reasons  that  the 
chairman  said:  that  there  must  be  ex- 
penditure discipline.  The  administration 
said  In  January  It  is  going  to  spend  $186 
bUlion  in  fiscal  1969,  and  already  they 
have  announced,  as  we  get  the  figures, 
that  they  have  increased  it  to  $189  bil- 
lion. We  are  talking  about  making  cuts, 
and  the  actual  expenditure  figure  for 
1969  has  been  Increased  by  $3  billion. 

Now,  the  chairman  is  right,  that  what 
would  prevent  the  administration  from 
spending  the  $189  biUion,  or  $186  bUlion, 
is  the  debt  ceiling;  that  is  they  will  be 
checked  imless  you  give  them  the  tax 
Increase.  Even  with  the  tax  increase,  as 
the  chairman  has  pointed  out,  the 
squeeze  will  be  on,  but  it  wUl  be  really 
on,  believe  me,  if  we  do  not  give  them 
the  tax  Increase  imtU  we  really  get  the 
line  Item  expenditure  cuts. 


Now,  one  final  point:  There  has  been 
a  lot  of  talk  around  by  some  that  there 
will  be  chaos  In  72  hours,  or  whatever — 
if  we  do  not  vote  this  blU  up  today.  Let 
me  teU  you  this:  The  western  European 
bankers— and  I  talked  to  some  of  them, 
and  I  have  talked  to  other  people 
abroad— have  already  dlscoimted  the 
possibility  of  fiscal  responsibility  or 
change  in  fiscal  pohcy  of  this  admin- 
istration. They  have  their  eyes  set  on 
a  date  just  as  I  have  mine  set.  and  all  of 
us  should  have  our  eyes  set,  on  a  date 
in  November.  That  is  when  the  people 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  change  the 
unfortunate  fiscal  policy  that  we  have 
been  pursuing. 

No  one  believes  this  administration. 
Even  their  own  leaders  in  the  Congress 
over  here  are  pointing  out  their  lack  of 
trust.  Here  we  are  being  asked  to  do 
something  which  I  believe  is  fiscally  ir- 
responsible untU  certainty  of  expendi- 
ture cuts  are  assured,  so  far  as  getting 
at  this  serious  problem  of  Inflation.  We 
are  being  asked  to  give  the  President  In- 
creased tax  money  without  being  cer- 
tain that  there  are  expenditure  cuts. 

I  hope  that  the  House  will  vote  down 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  now  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  IMr.DEViNE]. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  day  of 
reckoning  has  arrived.  The  fat  is  in  the 
fire,  and  the  chickens  have  finally  come 
home  to  roost.  Many  of  us  have  been 
predicting  this  sort  of  thing  for  years, 
yet  there  is  pitifully  Uttle  solace  in  say- 
ing "I  told  you  so." 

Since  fiscal  1960,  the  Democrat  Con- 
gresses, at  the  direction  of  Democrat 
Presidents,  have  had  annual  deficits 
without  exception:  1961.  $3,856  billion; 
1962  $6,378  bUlion;  1963,  $6,266  bllUon; 
1964  $8,226  billion;  1965,  $3,435  billion; 
1966',  $2,251  billion;  1967,  $9,868  billion; 
and  1968  estimated  to  exceed  $18.5 
billion. 

Our  great  Nation  is  in  serious  economic 
trouble.  Our  pubUc  debt  exceeds  $350  bil- 
lion. The  Congress,  during  the  10  years 
I  liave  had  the  honor  to  serve,  has  in- 
creased the  debt  ceUing  over  a  dozen 
times.  Not  with  my  vote,  however,  as 
this  action  merely  encouraged  the  big 
spenders  to  plunge  blindly  on,  knowing 
they  would  be  bailed  out. 

A  lot  of  people  do  not  understand  the 
sophisticated  budgetary  procedures  of 
their  Government  and  find  it  difficult  to 
comprehend  authorizations,  appropria- 
tions, administrative  budgets,  obliga- 
tional  authority.  doUar  crisis,  balance  of 
payments,  gold  reserve,  and  so  forth. 
But  most  people  know  when  you  spend 
more  than  you  take  in,  you  have  a  deficit. 
The  President,  and  liis  economic  ad- 
visors, "reluctantly"  agreed  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  conference  report.  House 
bill  15414.  They  said  they  would  "accept" 
the  decision  of  the  Congress,  ordering  re- 
ductions of  $6  billion  In  Government  ex- 
penditures. This  posture  Is  unbecoming, 
if  not  suspect. 

The  guns  and  butter  argument  has 
been  going  on  since  nearly  the  beginning 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  The  President  in- 
sisted on  both  while  the  warning  flags 
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were  flying  high  and  some  of  iw  were  just 
small  volcea  In  the  wilderness."  The 
cautions  were  Ignored,  and  the  big  spend- 
er, social  reformers  tnunpeted  their  do- 
Mooderism  across  the  land  with  great 
pride,  and  recklessly  plunged  this  Nation 
into  the  present  critical  state  of  affairs. 
The  wUd.  radical  spending  sprees  were 
accompanied  by  claims  of  great  com- 
passion for  their  fellowman.  in  the  in- 
terest of  humanity:  Utopia,  and  the 
promised  land,  but  always  with  an  eye  on 
coming  elections  and  the  ballot  boxes. 
Those  of  us  that  exercised  fiscal  respon- 
sibility and  voted  to  reduce,  delay,  or 
eliminate  many  of  these  spending 
schemes,  were  castigated,  criticized,  lam- 
pooned, and  accused  of  negativism,  19th 
century  provincialism,  being  reactionary, 
and  even  conservative. 

Now.  the  shoe  is  on  the  other  foot.  The 
big  spenders  are  turning  to  the  Members 
of  Congress  who  were  not  in  favor  of. 
nor  r^ponslble  for  the  sorry  state  of  our 
economy,  and  expect  us  to  act  respon- 
sibly and  bail  them  out  by  voting  for  the 
surtax,  urged  by  the  President,  in  return 
for  an  agreement  to  reduce  expenditures 
$6  billion.  Yet.  quite  a  sizable  number  of 
our  colleagues  that  voted  for  every  spend- 
ing bill  ever  offered  in  Congress,  refuse 
to  support  this  tax  bill  to  pay  for  some  of 
their  folly.  To  the  contrary,  some  of  them 
will  vote  against  this  package  on  the 
basis  that  there  should  not  be  any  reduc- 
tion in  expenditures.  How  ironic. 

And    what    about    the    reductions    in 
spending?  Where  and  when  will  they  oc- 
cur? My  colleagues,  and  the  Nation,  know 
something    about    the    credibility    gap. 
What  makes  us  believe  the  gap  will  sud- 
denly close  and  disappear?  I  have  seen 
no  such  signposts  nor  precedent.  In  fact, 
the  Johnson-Humphrey  administration, 
on  December   2.    1965.   promised  to  re- 
duce Federal  employment  by  25.000  jobs. 
What  happened?  Some  190.325  have  been 
added  since  that  time.  -Austerity  pro- 
gram" in  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion is  demonstrated  by  comparing  their 
1961  spending  of  $152  million,  but  $495 
million  this  year.  What  L.  B.  J.  proposes, 
and  I  repeat,  reluctantly,  and  he  -says 
••calamitous."  the  $6  billion  reduction  is 
a  mere  1.4  percent  of  the  total  Federal 
funds  available  to  be  spent  in  fiscal  1969. 
Two  weeks  ago,  the  respected  and  hard- 
working Tom  Curtis,  of  Missouri,  a  rank- 
ing  member  on   the   Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  outlined  for  the  House,  the 
Senate,  the  President,  the  Treasury,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  all  other  in- 
terested persons,  how  $15  billion  could 
be  cut  out  of  the  expenditures  of  our 
Government,  without  even  touching  the 
so-called  poverty  programs,  nor  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare.   This    plan    included    the    Space 
Agency,   agricultural   subsidies,   foreign 
aid,  military  personnel  in  Europe,  as  well 
as  research  grants.  Rather  than  taking 
this  realistic  approach,   the  leadership, 
and  the  President  chose  to  play  on  the 
emotions  of   the   American   people  and 
petulantly    suggested    reductions    would 
have  to  be  made  in  programs  involving 
children,  the  aged,  and  the  disabled.  This 
is  shabby  politics  at  Its  worst,  yet.  they 
cry  ••don't  play  politics"  with  this  tax 
increase  and  economic  crisis.  Then  they 
talk  about  reductions  In  the  school  lunch 


program,  social  security  benefits,  services 
for  disabled  veterans,  and  the  highway 
construction  program. 

Can  we  really  believe,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  voting  for  this  surtax  will  halt  in- 
flation? Not  for  a  moment.  And  Is  the 
President  and  his  majorities  in  the  Con- 
gress going  the  route  of  frugality,  aus- 
terity, and  belt-tightening?  Just  a  week 
ago  today,  on  June  13,  this  House  in- 
creased the  Peace  Corps  to  $112  8  million; 
$5.3  million  over  this  year,  although  the 
number  of  volunteers  will  be  reduced  by 
over  600.  An  attempt  to  reduce  the  au- 
thorization to  $97  million  was  defeated. 
Does  this  performance  suggest  economy 
in  Qovernment? 

Assuming  the  President  gets  his  surtax, 
will  he  suddenly  stop  sending  messages 
to  the  Congress  containing  vast  new 
spending  programs?  I  doubt  it  seriously. 
What  will  he  do  with  the  '  Kerner  Re- 
port on  Civil  Disorders"  with  all  the 
startling  recommendations  on  how  to 
raid  the  taxpayers'  pocket  for  an  endless 
string  of  cure-alls,  such  as  guaranteed 
annual  income?  If  L.  B.  J.  succeeds  in  an 
effort  to  implement  the  recommendations 
in  this  report.  It  will  cost  about  $30  bil- 
lion a  year,  each  year,  for  the  next  10 
years.  And  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  just  today  reported  a  mam- 
moth, omnibus — ominous — housing  bill, 
containing  something  for  everybody,  and 
especially  compounding  the  taxpayer's 
dilemma,  costing  over  S6  billion. 

The  President  has  been  abusively  crit- 
ical of  the  Congress,  as  a  body,  for 
"dragging  its  feet."  and  has  rather  pa- 
ternally demanded  that  we  shape  up, 
•  bite  the  bullet."  and  give  him  more 
money.  What  he  seems  to  forget  is  that 
the  Congress  is  made  up  of  Representa- 
tives— Representatives  of  whom?  Of  the 
people  he  expects  to  pick  up  the  check. 
As  one  of  those  Representatives.  I  feel  a 
deep  responsibility  to  those  people  to  ex- 
press their  views  and  desires,  and  vote 
their  convictions.  These  taxpayers,  I  am 
satisfied,  are  fed  up  with  wild  spending 
by  their  Government  and  do  not  want 
more  taxes.  Indeed,  they  would  prefer  a 
reduction,  and  less  interference  In  their 
affairs.  Although  not  a  completely  con- 
trolling factor,  my  judgment  is  partially 
based  on  my  public  opinion  poll  sent  to 
over  50.000  central  Ohio  families  last 
month.  Over  10.000  responses  tabulated 
a  finding  that  only  32  percent  favor 
higher  taxes  coupled  with  spending  re- 
ductions. Two  percent  said  increased 
taxes  without  regard  to  economics  was 
satisfactory,  but  66  percent  favor  sub- 
stantial reductions  In  spending  without 
additional  tax  increase. 

No.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  cannot  in  good 
conscience,  do  the  "responsible'  thing 
and  tax  the  American  taxpayer  still 
more,  when  it  obviously  will  be  a  futile 
gesture,  and  only  encourage  the  big 
spenders  to  continue  as  they  have  in  the 
past.  Substantial  and  meaningful  spend- 
ing reductions,  as  suggested  by  our  col- 
league Congressman  Tom  Curtis,  plus 
continued  restraint  and  aiisterity  until 
the  Nation  at  least  gets  straightened  out 
In  Vietnam  seems  the  better  part  of 
wisdom. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  ColuxkI. 


Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
it  ought  to  be  pointed  out  here  at  this 
time,  particularly  In  the  light  of  the  re- 
marks made  by  my  good  friend  from 
Missouri  I  Mr.  Curtis  1.  that  while  spend- 
ing cuts  are  certainly  essential,  desirable, 
and  necessary,  that  dealing  with  the 
problem  that  we  face  today  solely  by  re- 
ductions in  expenditures  would  not  have 
the  Immediate  effect  upon  the  sharp  in- 
flationary rise  that  posed  a  very  serious 
threat  to  our  entire  economy. 

It  may  be  true  that  the  action  that  we 
take  here  today.  If  successful,  will  be  a 
case  of  too  little,  too  late.  But  I,  for  one, 
would  cerUlnly  dislike  being  In  the  posi- 
tion of  making  that  presumption  and  not 
making  an  effort  to  help  the  sick  patient 
while  there  is  still  some  hope  for  re- 
covery. 

Be  that  as  it  may  we  must  boll  this 
situation  down  to  the  simple  facts  of  life, 
that  no  one  can  misunderstand.  The 
United  States  has  accrued  a  mountain 
of  unpaid  bills,  more  than  $340  billion 
worth,  to  be  exact. 

It  has  borrowed  from  Peter  to  pay 
Paul  year  after  year  after  year.  Peter  is 
no  longer  in  a  position  to  carry  this 
growing  burden. 

One  did  not  have  to  be  an  economic 
expert  to  have  known  for  years  that  the 
fiscal  policies  we  have  been  pursuing 
would  lead  us  squarely  into  the  fiscal 
mess  in  which  we  find  ourselves  today. 
I  have  repeatedly  warned  over  the 
years  that  these  policies  posed  a  threat 
to  the  Nation  solvency.  Regrettably  the 
majority  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress did  not  pay  any  attention  to  those 
warnings. 

At  this  hour,  however.  It  seems  to  me 
It  Is  not  a  case  of  how  we  got  Into  this 
mess.  But,  Instead,  It  Is  a  case  of  how 
do  we  get  out  of  It. 

The  Government  must  pay  Its  bills.  It 
must  move  to  save  the  dollar.  Failure 
to  act  would  Impose  upon  those  who  can 
least  afford  it.  the  crudest  of  all  taxes — 
that  is  rampant  inflation. 

A  tax  bill  arid  a  slash  In  spending  tied 
Into  a  single  package  Is  the  only  way  we 
can  meet  this  challenge,  otherwise  the 
consequences  could  be  far  more  damag- 
ing than  even  the  burden  of  the  tax 
increase. 

You  can  rationalize  all  you  like  and 
you  can  assume  whatever  position  you 
wish  to  for  political  or  other  reasons — 
but  you  cannot  change  the  facts.  We  are 
In  deep  trouble,  and  everyone  In  this  bodj- 
should  know  It. 

We  cannot  escape  the  responsibility  of 
both  a  tax  increase  and  a  cut  in  Federal 
spending  no  matter  how  painful  or  dis- 
tasteful either  or  both  aspects  of  this 
legislation  might  be  to  you. 

Let  me  say  in  closing,  and  I  very  deeply 
believe  this,  that  the  alternative  to  the 
action  that  we  are  being  asked  to  take 
today  would  be  wage  and  price  controls 
within  the  next  6  months.  That,  I  think, 
is  what  we  ought  to  remember  in  voting 
on  the  bill  before  us  today. 

GENERAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  situation,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  all  Members  desiring  to  do 
so  may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which 
to   extend   their  own  remarks  at   this 
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point   In   the   Record   on  this  subject 

'"^e"^  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  It 

is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  WUl  the 
Gentleman  also  ask  that  Members  may 
include  extraneous  matter  In  their  re- 
marks? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
tliat  those  extending  their  remarks  m 
the  Record  may  Include  extraneous  ma- 
terial therewith.  ^,    ^.       ,,. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  It 

is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  ob j  ectlon . 
Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er for  many  months  now  I  have  been  op- 
posed to  a  tax  Increase.  Many  of  my  con- 
stituents have  urged  me  to  oppose  a  tax 
increase  and  many  have  urged  me  to  sup- 
port a  tax  bin.  In  my  mind,  I  have  de- 
plored the  conditions  which  have  forced 
even  the  consideration  of  this  legislation. 
In  particular,  I  have  been  disturbed 
at  the  lack  of  consideration  we  have 
given  the  urgent  need  for  tax  reform, 
reform  which  if  undertaken  might  well 
increase   Federal   revenues    to    a   point 
where  the  expenditure  cuts  In  this  biU 
could  be  halved  or  even  eliminated. 

I  do  not  believe  in  increasing  taxes.  I 
beUeve  In  reducing  them  as  the  Congress 
did  in  the  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1964 
which  I  supported.  We  learned  that  year 
that  Uxation  as  an  instrument  of  na- 
tional economic  policy  can  be  very  ef- 
fectively used  to  expand  economic 
growth,  promote  prosperity,  and  add  dol- 
lars to  American  paychecks. 

Now  the  Congress  is  being  asked  to 
apply  this  principle  in  reverse:  to  use 
taxation  as  an  instrument  of  economic 
poUcy  to  protect  the  value  of  the  dollar 
and  maintain  its  integrity  not  only  inter- 
nationally but  in  terms  of  real  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  American  family  budget. 
The  intricacies  of  the  dangers  present 
to  the  dollar  are  not  always  apparent  to 
the  average  citizen.  But  the  steady  ero- 
sion of  his  dollar  through  inflation  and 
decreased  purchasing  power  are  pain- 
fully apparent  to  every  weekly  grocery 
shopper.   Wages   go  up   for   some,   but 
prices  go  up  for  aU.  And  prices  are  rising 
today  at  a  continuingly  alarming  rate. 
This  must  stop. 

To  oppose  this  bill  would  be  for  me 
poUtlcally  popular. 

My  opposition  against  a  tax  Increase 
should  please  every  doUar  earner  in  my 
district. 

My  opposition  to  this  bill  could  be  con- 
strued by  every  person  and  institution 
which  receives  Federal  assistance  as  a 
vote  against  a  cut  in  Federal  funds  for 
vital  programs.  And  I  must  add  paren- 
thetically that  I  deplore  any  discussion 
of  cuts  in  programs  which  feed  and  house 
millions  of  the  poor,  aid  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  crippled  and  retarded  chil- 
dren provide  moneys  for  untold  vital  re- 
search programs  in  health,  build  schools, 
and  educate  children  when  we  spend  $80 
billion  a  year  on  military  hardware  and 
term  every  cent  "essential." 

I  could  very  easily  vote  against  this 
bill  as  I  have  Intended  to  do.  because 
a  number  of  factors  relating  to  it  dis- 
please me. 


It  does  not  please  me  that  corpora- 
tions and  Individuals  alike  will  be  asked 
to  pay  a  like  percentage  of  income  in 
additional  taxes. 

It  does  not  please  me  that  tax  revision 
has  not  been  included  in  this  bill  though 
we  have  assurances  from  the  chairman 
that  this  will  be  considered  next  year. 
It  does  not  please  me  that  the  persons 
on  a  fixed  Income  In  the  lower  brackets 
will  be  required  to  pay  a  percentage  equal 
to  those  individuals  In  the  higher 
b  IT  A  elects 

It  does  not  please  me  to  ask  the  hard 
pressed  wage  earner  to  give  up  even  a 
smaU  additional  percentage  of  his  weekly 
take  home  pay.  . 

But,  after  long,  serious  and  pamful 
consideration,  the  fact  Is  that  what  does 
or  does  not  please  me  is  not  important. 
What  is  important,  is  the  economic 
health  and  well  being  of  this  Nation  and 
its  people. 

When  a  person  is  ill  the  remedy  re- 
quired to  restore  health  and  vitality  may 
be  painful,  but  to  cure  the  illness  the 
remedy  is  required. 

Tliere  is  no  doubt  our  Nation,  while 
still  economically  strong  today,  is  eco- 
nomically ill.  Whether  or  not  I  person- 
ally like  the  remedy,  it  must  be  applied. 
The  most  effective  remedy  available  to 
us  is  the  Revenue  Expenditure  and  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968.  My  own  logic  and  rea- 
son, coupled  with  the  expert  advice 
which  I  have  sought  have  convinced  me 
that  passage  of  this  bill  Is  necessary.  In 
addition,  passage  of  this  measure  is  a 
step  toward  uigently  needed  tax  reform 
and  revision  and  we  have  had  Chairman 
Mills'  assurance  of  this  today. 

Therefore,  despite  my  personal  reser- 
vation, I  am  convinced  this  legislation  is 
ultimately  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
Nation  and  I  will  support  it. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
several  questions  I  have  asked  of  the  able 
and  distinguished  chairman. 

I  am  fully  cognizant  of  the  fact  that 
America's  fiscal  situation  requires  that 
we  raise  additional  tax  revenue  now.  I 
am  not  wUling  to  sacrifice  my  coimtry's 
monetary  structure  merely  because  this 
Is  election  year  and,  Uke  all  Members,  I 
have  to  go  before  the  people  in  Novem- 
ber. I  shall  do  what  Is  right  and  then  the 
people  can  make  their  decision. 

However,  the  people  of  my  district,  the 
14th  District  of  New  Jersey,  are  very 
desirous  of  seeing  tax  reform.  The  very 
able  nationally  syndicated  columnist 
Andrew  Tully  has  written  a  great  many 
perceptive  articles  on  this  subject  which 
have  appeared  in  the  Hudson  Dispatch, 
a  major  newspaper  in  my  district,  and 
these  articles  have  caused  much  resent- 
ment among  citizens  who  feel  that 
through  tax  loopholes  the  very  rich  are 
getting  off  lightiy  whUe  the  poor  pay 
through  the  nose. 

On  August  29.  1967. 1  Introduced  a  bill. 
HR  12681.  in  this  House  to  plug  up 
loopholes  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
Specifically,  I  proposed  a  standard  15- 
percent  mineral  depletion  aUowance. 
eUmination  of  the  provision  in  the  law 
exempting  property  passing  by  probate 
from  the  capital  gains  tax,  endmg  the 
unlimited  charities  deduction,  ending  the 
stock  option  provision,  repeal  of  the  $100 
dividend     exclusion,     eliminatmg     the 


multiple  corporation  provision,  elimina- 
tion of  the  provision  whereby  municipal 
corporations  finance  expansion  of  private 
businesses  through  issuance  of  tax  ex- 
empt bonds,  the  establishment  of  the 
same  rate  for  gift  and  estate  taxes,  and 
elimination   of    the   provision   whereby 
estate  taxes  may  be  paid  by  the  redemp- 
tion of  Government  bonds  at  par  value. 
Mr  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  assurance 
that  the  able  gentieman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr  Mills]  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  about  plans  for  action 
by  his  committee  in  the  area  of  reform. 
I  can  vote  for  this  bill. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  have  been  concerned 
about  the  good  people  who  have  sent 
me  to  Washington,  many  of  whom  are  ol 
modest  means,  and  who  pay  taxes  while 
seeing  the  rich  get  off  lightly.  We  in  the 
oldest  section  of  the  Garden  State  of  New 
Jersey  aheady  pay  one  of  the  heaviest 
tax  burdens  in  the  United  States.  I  can- 
not ask  my  people  to  bear  an  even  heav- 
ier burden  unless  there  is  some  kind  of 
tax  reform  measure  in  the  offlng  and 
since  Mr.  Mills  has  said  that  such  re- 
form wUl  take  place  I  shall  vote  for  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
tax  bin  we  consider  today  presents  a 
Breat  dilemma  for  me  because  on  one 
hand  I  realize  the  need  to  reduce  our  na- 
tional deficit  in  an  effort  to  place  our 
fiscal  house  In  order  but  on  the  other 
hand  I  am  aware  of  the  disturbing  fact 
that  this  win  be  done  at  the  expense  of 
those  who  can  least  afford  it.  Let  me  ex- 
pand upon  this. 

The  dollar  is  in  trouble  and  the  worm 
is  anxiously  waiting  to  see  what  we  are 
going  to  do  about  it.  They  are  waiting  to 
see  if  we  wiU  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  reduce  our  national  deficit  and  bal- 
ance-of -payments  deficit.  They  are  wait- 
ing to  see  If  we  are  wilUng  to  prove  that 
we  are  able  to  pursue  greater  fiscal  re- 
sponsibUity,  for  we  cannot  endlessly 
spend  more  than  we  take  in. 

If  the  doUar  should  fail.  aU  segments 
of  our  economy  wUl  experience  faUure. 
This,  we  cannot  have.  This,  we  wUl  not 
have  if  the  necessary  steps  are  taken. 

Let  us  take  a  hard  look  at  the  proposal 
before  us  today.  Under  this  legislation, 
we  are  asking  that  everybody  pay  an 
additional  10  percent  in  taxes.  It  is  not 
a  graduated  tax.  It  is  a  tax  that  will  most 
affect  those  in  the  lower  income  brackets 
for  they  can  least  afford  such  an  increase. 
In  addition,  we  are  asking  that  $6  bil- 
lion be  cut  from  the  national  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1969  which,  incidenteUy.  is 
just  a  few  short  weeks  away.  An  effort 
was  made  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts   I  Mr.  Burke] 
which  I  supported,  to  limit  reductions  in 
spending  to  $4  bUUon.  Unfortunately,  his 
proposal  was  rejected  and  now  we  face 
what  I  consider  to  be  an  unrealistic  re- 
duction of  $6  biUion.  Where  is  the  money 
to  be  cut  from?  Most  Ukely,  domestic  pro- 
grams vital  to  the  stabUity  and  growth  of 
our  society  vriU  be  hardest  hit. 

The  Congress  has  worked  diUgently 
and  in  many  cases,  courageously,  to  pro- 
vide imaginative  and  effectual  legislation 
to  enable  our  society  to  overcome  its  ills. 
It  has  provided  programs  that  strike  at 
the  root  causes  of  our  social  lUs.  We 
thought  it  vital  to  our  society  that  such 
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programs  be  created.  Are  we  now  to,  In 
effect,  scuttle  them  in  a  mad  rage  to  re- 
duce spending? 

Once  again,  the  people  who  will  be 
hardest  hit  will  be  those  who  can  least 
afford  It.  It  will  be  the  disadvantaged, 
the  mentally  or  physically  ill  person,  the 
economically  marginal  person  striving 
toward  higher  education,  the  senior  citi- 
zen who  is  no  longer  able  to  be  part  of 
the  Nation's  working  force,  the  poor  per- 
son who  seeks  help  so  that  one  day  he 
may  help  himself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  this  legislation,  as  I 
see  it.  we  can  now  clobber  the  small  man 
from  both  ends.  We  can  ask  him  to  pay 
greater  taxes  and,  at  the  same  time,  take 
away  from  him  the  help  he  needs  to 
progress. 

It  is  ironic  also  that  unless  we  act  to 
instire  a  sound  and  stable  dollar,  we  again 
will  be  hitting  hardest  those  who  can 
least  afford  it.  The  senior  citizens  and 
the  low-  and  moderate-income  taxpayer 
will  see  the  real  value  of  their  modest 
savings  just  plain  melt  away  before  their 
eyes.  These  same  people  will  be  those  hit 
hardest  by  ever-increasing  interest  rates 
on  the  moneys  they  n,jst  borrow  for  the 
necessities  of  life  and  housing.  If  the 
dollar  were  to  dwindle  in  purchasing 
power  in  the  market  because  of  run- 
away inflation,  these  citizens  would  once 
again  be  the  ones  who  would  suffer  most. 

How  about  the  big  man?  Nobody  is 
asking  him  to  abandon  ship.  He  can  best 
afford  a  tax  increase  because  in  most 
cases  he  is  not  paying  anywhere  near 
what  he  should  be — thanks  to  many 
legislative  concessions.  As  far  as  most 
domestic  programs  are  concerned,  he 
does  not  really  need  them  so  if  there  is 
a  reduction  In  funds  for  Headstart.  the 
Job  Corps,  elementai-y  and  secondary 
education,  or  the  national  defense  stu- 
dent loan  program,  he  will  not  be  inti- 
mately affected. 

Why  must  we  always  ask  the  little 
man  to  pay? 

Why,  pray  tell,  can  we  not  have  tax 
reform  rather  than  a  deformed  tax? 

Whenever  this  matter  of  tax  reform  is 
mentioned,  the  response  is  to  conduct  a 
study.  We  have  been  studying  this  mat- 
ter for  years  and  I  say  that  it  is  about 
time  that  we  begin  to  close  the  tax  loop- 
holes, that  we  begin  to  gather  in  the 
necessary  revenue  from  those  who  could 
and  should  pay  greater  taxes. 

It  is  about  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
act  in  the  right  direction.  If  we  are  to 
put  things  in  order,  let  us  start  at  the 
top  rather  than  start  and  end  at  the 
bottom. 

Let  us  have  a  true  tax  reform  and 
perhaps  we  will  not  have  to  take  so 
much  away  from  those  who  can  least 
afford  it  and  who  most  need  our  help. 

I  am  being  asked  to  vote  today  on 
a  tax  bill  that  will  help  our  Nation  put 
its  fiscal  house  in  order.  The  matter  is 
so  serious  that  to  vote  against  this  meas- 
ure would  probably  spell  disaster  for 
our  Nation.  This  step  can  be  likened  to 
the  situation  where  infection  has  set  in 
and  the  doctor  says  that  unless  your  leg 
is  amputated  immediately,  the  infection 
will  spread  to  other  parts  of  the  txxiy. 
Certainly,  we  decry  and  lament  about 
the  amputation :  however,  the  step  is  the 
lesser  of  two  evils. 


Therefore,  I  must,  in  good  conscience, 
cast  my  vote  in  favor  of  its  passage. 
However,  I  do  so  with  reservations  and 

1  appeal  to  this  body  today  to  vigorously 
work  toward  true  tax  reform.  Let  us 
never  again  be  blackmailed  into  vot- 
ing for  a  measure  that  could  have  been 
avoided  if  the  necessary  steps  had  been 
taken  in  time. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  vot- 
ing against  the  administration's  tax  in- 
crease proposal  becau.se  it  is  simply  an 
exercise  in  fl.scal  futility.  It  proposes  to 
bail  out  the  administration  by  drowning 
the  American  taxpayer. 

I  say  this  because  the  tax  increase  pro- 
posal would  add  to  the  burden  of  the 
truly  forgotten  men  and  women  of 
America — those  people  who  operate  on 
limited  budgets  and  are  already  caught 
in  the  inflationary  pinch  brought  on 
by  wasteful  administration  spending 
policies. 

Those  of  us  who  have  consistently  op- 
posed these  policies,  which  squandered 
taxpayers'  money  without  accomplishing 
desired  results,  are  now  being  asked  to 
rescue  the  Johnson-Humphrey  adminis- 
tration from  its  past  errors. 

If  it  were  possible  that  this  tax  in- 
crease, coupled  with  the  proposed  limited 
reduction  in  Federal  spending,  could  re- 
store balance  to  our  economy.  I  would 
support  it.  However,  it  appears  that  an 
administration  which  foolishly  attempted 
to  do  too  much  too  soon  through  wasteful 
expenditures  is  now  trying  to  accomplish 
too  little  too  late  in  spending  cutbacks. 

So  far  the  administration  has  not  given 
the  Congress  any  real  guidelines  as  to 
where  and  when  it  is  proposed  to  cut 
S6  billion  from  Federal  spending  in  ex- 
change for  the  $10  billion  to  $12  billion 
tax  increase.  In  view  of  past  perform- 
ances of  the  administration  in  overstat- 
ing anticipated  receipts  and  grossly  un- 
derestimating projected  outlays  in  order 
to  gain  the  enactment  of  huge  spending 
programs,  can  we  really  take  for  granted 
that  these  spending  cuts  will  be  made? 
Before  increasing  the  burden  on  the  tax- 
payers, we  should  have  a  statement  from 
the  leaders  of  this  Government  setting 
forth  clearly  the  amount  of  each  spend- 
ing cut  and  the  area  in  which  that  cut 
is  to  be  made. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
months  ago.  when  the  request  was  first 
made  for  an  increase  in  the  surtax,  I  took 
the  position  that  I  would  not  vote  for  a 
t&x  increase  unless  and  until  a  decision 
was  made  to  reduce  spending.  I  took  this 
position,  recognizing  that  the  economy 
was  seriously  overheated  and  something 
had  to  t)e  done,  as  distasteful  as  the  ac- 
tion might  be.  I  saw  no  need  of  increas- 
ing taxes  and  continuing  the  high  rate 
of  spending.  Nothing  would  be  accom- 
plished by  taking  the  overheating  out 
with  one  hand  and  returning  it  with  the 
other.  The  only  responsible  solution  is 
take  both  actions  simultaneously. 

The  measure  before  us  includes  a  re- 
duction in  spending  in  the  amount  of 
$6  billion.  As  an  elected  public  official,  I 
do  not  relish  the  unpleasant  task  of  In- 
creasing taxes,  or  more  accurately  re- 
storing the  tax  levies  which  we  removed 

2  years  ago.  Such  action  is  made  more 
difficult  by  the  fact  that  this  is  an  elec- 
tion year.  However.  I  feel  that  the  finan- 


cial situation  Is  so  dangerous  that  I  see 
no  other  responsible  position  for  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body.  Personally.  I  believe 
that  under  normal  circumstances  I 
would  be  justified  in  voting  no  on  this 
bill,  because  I  have  not  voted  for  the 
heavy  spending  which  makes  this  action 
necessary.  But  these  are  not  normal  cir- 
cumstances. The  situation  is  so  explo- 
sive, so  precarious,  that  I  believe  a 
Member  who  recognizes  the  true  sit- 
uation should  vote  for  the  measure  even 
If  he  knew  it  would  mean  his  defeat. 
The  terrible  costs  of  inflation,  rising 
interests  costs,  our  gold  outflow,  our 
balance-of-payments  deficit  and  our 
worsening  balance-of-trade  position 
leaves  us  no  other  choice.  There  are 
some  provisions  in  the  package  before 
us  which  I  personally  do  not  approve  but 
the  danger  is  too  great  not  to  take  some 
action  today.  The  choice  as  I  see  It  is 
between  passing  this  measure  and  ab- 
solute financial  chaos. 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  at  this  time  to  state  my  position  on 
the  surcharge-expenditure  reduction 
provisions  incorporated  in  the  tax  bill 
now  under  consideration. 

I  am  happy  to  give  my  wholehearted 
support  to  the  $6  billion  expenditure  re- 
duction provision  added  to  this  tax  bill 
In  fact.  I  believe  that  we  have  delayed 
too  long  in  imposing  restraints  upon  ex- 
cessive Federal  spending.  This  require- 
ment, combined  with  other  provisions  in- 
corporated in  the  conference  report  call- 
ing for  a  SIO  billion  reduction  in  new 
obligational  and  loan  authority  for  the 
fiscal  year  1969  and  for  an  $8  billion  re- 
cislon  of  unobligated  balances  and  loan 
authority  approved  In  years  prior  to  1969. 
will  help  bring  a  halt  to  the  reckless 
spending  spree  which  has  characterized 
the  Democratic  administration  for  so 
many  years. 

A  glance  at  the  latest  Federal  budget 
document  will  reveal  just  how  rapidly 
Federal  spending  has  been  increasing 
since  the  Democratic  administration  took 
ofBce  in  1961.  Under  our  new  unified 
budget  concept.  Federal  expenditures 
during  the  fiscal  year  1961  amounted  to 
S97.9  billion.  During  the  coming  fiscal 
year  1969.  they  are  expected  to  be  almost 
double  that  amount — rising  to  $186.1  bil- 
lion. Despite  repeated  congressional  de- 
mauids  for  fiscal  restraint,  the  President's 
latest  budget  document  for  the  fiscal 
year  1969  calls  for  an  increase  of  $10.4 
billion  in  Federal  spending  over  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  1968  level. 

Latest  estimates  by  administration 
spokesmen  indicate  that  without  the  tax 
bill  the  Federal  budget  deficit  will 
amount  to  $32  billion  during  the  fiscal 
year  1968  and  that  It  may  rise  beyond 
that  during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Because  of  this  large  gap  between  Fed- 
eral income  and  outgo.  I  feel  that  I  must 
relucUntly  support  a  temporary  tax  sur- 
charge at  this  time.  I  am  convinced  that 
approval  of  this  tax  Increase  is  the  only 
way  we  can  get  action  calling  for  a 
mandatory  cutback  in  Federal  spending. 
Certainly  all  of  us  dislike  having  any  ad- 
ditional tax  burden  superimposed  upon 
the  high  taxes  we  are  already  paying  to 
our  National.  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments. But  I  feel  that  imtU  the  war  m 
Vietnam  is  successfully  concluded,  we 
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must  face  up  to  our  responsiblUties  and 
P  met  this  10-percent  surcharge  as  a 
temirary  expedient  to  help  finance  our 
defense  effort  In  Southeast  Asia  and  at 
me  same  time  to  bring  Federal  spendmg 
more  within  the  bounds  of  income^ 

It  is  estimated  that  enactment  of  the 
surcharge  will  bring  in  approximately 
sio  9  billion  m  additional  revenues  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1969.  Other  provisions 
of  this  blU  extending  existing  automo- 
bile and  telephone  excise  tax  rates  and 
accelerating  corporation  income  tax 
payments  will  also  bring  in  an  estimated 
S3  1  billion  m  added  revenues  next  year. 
These  tax  features,  coupled  with  manda- 
tory cutbacks  In  spending  and  in  obU- 
Stional  authority,  will  help  to  bring  our 
Federal  budget  more  into  balance  and 
uill  restore  sanity  to  our  national  fiscal 

^  Leme  now  briefly  explain  why  I  have 
supported  the  tax  surchBrge-expenditure 
reduction  provisions  incorporated  in  this 

tax  bill 

I  believe  that  action  must  be  taken 
now  to  curb  inflationary  pressures  which 
are  building  up  at  an  unacceptable  rate, 
threatening  the  stability  of  the  U.S.  dol- 
lar at  home  and  abroad. 

Rapidly  mounting  defense  expendi- 
tures due  to  our  Involvement  In  Vietnam 
has  created  an  excessive  demand  for 
goods  and  services  which  surpasses  avaU- 
able  supply.  This  has  only  served  to  drive 
prices  upward  at  too  rapid  a  rate,  creat- 
ing an  inflationary  price  spiral. 

At  the  present  time  consumer  prices 
are  increasing  at  an  annual  rate  of  4  per- 
cent. And  they  will  certainly  rise  even 
faster  as  more  and  more  Federal  doUars 
are  diverted  to  our  operations  in  Viet- 
nam and  with  our  ever-expanding  Great 
Society  programs  attempting  to  give 
something  to  everyone. 

Earlier  estimates  which  placed  the  an- 
nual cost  of  our  military  effort  in  Vlet- 
imm  at  $26  billion  are  already  being 
revised  upward  as  the  President  now 
.seeks  more  funds  for  this  purpose.  There 
is  no  question  that  we  must  fully  sup- 
l)ort  our  servicemen  and  give  them  all 
the  weapons  and  equipment  which  may 
b2  required  to  bring  peace  to  this  trou- 
bled area  just  as  soon  as  possible. 

There  are,  however,  areas  which  can 
and  must  be  cut  back  at  this  time  to  bring 
down  this  high  level  of  spending  and 
high  budgetary  deficits  which  annually 
plague  us.  ,  . 

Clearly,  If  action  Is  not  taken  now  to 
balance  the  budget,  Infiationary  pres- 
sures will  soon  get  out  of  hand.  And  we 
aU  know  that  Infiation  exerts  the  most 
severe  Impact  upon  the  aged  and  low-in- 
come families  living  on  meager  and  fixed 
incomes.  ^  „         , 

Due  to  our  present  policy  of    spend 
now  pay  later,"  our  public  debt  has  been 
soaring.  Since  June  30,  1961,  when  the 
gross  public  debt  outstanding  amounted 
to  $289.2  billion,  it  has  Increased  by  22 
percent  to  $353.5  billion  on  June  12  of 
this  year.  This   represents  the  highest 
debt  In  our  national   history.   Interest 
payments  alone  on  this  huge  debt  are  ex- 
pected to  cost  m  the  neighborhood  of  $15 
billion  during  the  fiscal  year  1969.  Such 
payments    represent    the   third   largest 
category    of    expenditure    in    the    1969 
budget— exceeded  only  by  our  national 


defense  outlays  and  by  those  for  Great 
Society  health,  labor,  and  welfare  pro- 

^^'Sntinued  heavy  borrowing  by  our  Na- 
tional Government,  combined  with  the 
credit  demands  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, business  firms,  and  mdividuals, 
only  serves  to  drive  interest  rates  higher 
and  higher.  A  continuation  of  this  trend 
win  ultimately  squeeze  out  the  smau 
businessman  and  the  homeowner  as  they 
find    credit    increasingly    difficult    ana 

costly  to  obtain.  ^„to,.i 

Inflation  is  further  causing  a  deteri- 
oration in  our  balance-of-payments  con- 
dition. Rising  costs  pu.sh  up  the  prices  of 
our   goods   which   are   offered   for  sale 
abroad.  They  thereby  become  less  com- 
petitive in  worid  markets,  and  our  ex- 
ports and  trade  balance— which  is  the 
mainstay    of    our   balance-of-payments 
condition— have  been  decreasing  rapidly. 
In  addition,  excessive  demand  for  goods 
at  home  makes  fewer  items  available  lor 
export  and  contributes  further  to  our  di- 
minishing trade  balance.  Any  worsening 
of    our    balance-of-payments    situation 
will  make  it  more  difficult  for  our  Nation 
to  continue  to  assist  In  the  development 
and  defense  of  other  small  nations  stmg- 
gllng  to  maintain  their  independence. 

Continued     accumulation     of     large 
budgetary   deficits   further   undermines 
the  stability  of  our  international  mone- 
tary system.  Failure  up  to  this  time  to 
take  actions  which  will  hold  down  spend- 
ing and  the  deficit  has  had  serious  reper- 
cussions abroad.  Inflation  has  brought 
about  much  insecurity  and  loss  of  con- 
fidence in  the  dollar.  Because  of  this, 
wild  speculation  has  taken  place  in  the 
gold  markets,  and  our  gold  reserves  have 
been  dropping  sharply.  The  free  w-orld 
is  looking  to  us  to  take  responsible  action 
which  wUl  restore  confidence  and  sta- 
bility once  more  In  this  troubled  area. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  reasons  why 
I  believe  that  we  must  delay  no  longer  in 
trimming  the  waste  and  fat  out  of  our 
national  budget  and  bring  Federal  spend- 
ing  down  to  a  more  reasonable  level. 
Such  budget  reductions  combined  with 
the  temporary  imposition  of  a  surtax 
will  do  much  to  restore  fiscal  responsi- 
bility to  our  national  finances  which  has 
been  so  sadly  lacking  for  years.  Enact- 
ment of  these  provisions  will  demonstrate 
to  the  worid  that  we  are  wUUng  to  face 
up  to  our  problems,  and  that  we  are  will- 
ing   to   make   the    necessary   sacrifices 
which  will  restore  strength  and  stability 
to  our  national  economy. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  2  years 
I  have  been  deeply  concerned  about  the 
inflationary  trend  in  our  economy^  I  have 
been  deeply  concerned  about  higher  and 
hiiher  interest  rates,  about  tight  money 
Snd  about  our  balance-of-trade  deficit 
I  am  particularly  concerned  about  the 
keen  competition  for  the  savings  dollar 
bv  the  Government,  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial interests  who  are  Paymg  Pre- 
mium interest  rates  for  loans  and  causing 
a  severe  crisis  In  the  homebuilding  and 
home-financing   industry.   I   have   sup- 
ported legislation  I  felt  would  reverse 
these  trends  and  abate  the  ciisis. 

If  I  were  convinced  that  the  10-per- 
cent surcharge  would  further  al^viate 
these  serious  problems.  I  would  be  the 
first  to  endorse  it. 


But  I  am  not  convinced,  and  I  will  vote 
against  the  surcharge.  I  wish  to  make  it 
clear  that  my  vote  is  a  protest  vote— a 
protest  against  the  continuing  failure  of 
the  administration  to  propose  and  the 
appropriate  congressional  committees  to 
consider  comprehensive  tax  reforms.  Be- 
fore I  support  a  regressive  tax  surcharge. 
I  want  to  vote  for  progressive  tax  re- 
form, a  desperately  needed  reform  with- 
out loopholes,  with  substantial  reduction 
in  oil,  gas  and  mineral  depletion  allow- 
ances:   with    substantial    reduction    in 
multiple  surtax  exemptions  on  eiant  cor- 
porations, and  ^ith  substantial  reduction 
in  capital  gains  exemptions.  It  i^  esti- 
mated   that    all    these    outmoded    and 
inequitable  provisions  of  our  present  tax 
sta?utes  cost   the  Federal  Government 
about  $20  billion  a  year.  If  we  are  to  pio- 
pose  a  cure  for  our  fiscal  problems,  we 
mast  go  to  the  cause.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
Sling  tax  upon  tax  on  the  shoulders  of 
the    t;rassroots    citizens    who    pay    the 
major  portion  of  our  revenues.  These  peo- 
ple need  some  consideration  and  I  am 
raising  my  voice  In  their  behalf  and  rcg- 
ste ring   my   protest   against   regressive 
taxes  fnd  surcharges  that  do  not  go  to 
the  root  causes  of  our  fiscal  problems. 

The  package  approach  under  which 
we  will  consider  H.R.  15414  today  sounds 
me  death  knell  for  tax  reform  legisla- 
tion in  this  Congress.  I  urge  you  all  to 
Inject  this  hodgepodge  legislation  and 
then  settle  down  to  detennimng  wheie 
we  should  cut  expenditures  and  what  tax 
laws  need  revision  so  that  the  cost  o^ 
running  the  Government  is  shaied 
equally  by  both  the  rich  and  poor. 

Another  reason  I  am  not  convinced  of 
the  need  for  this  regressive  surcharge  is 
wha?^ccurred  in  my  State  after  major 
lax  restructuring.  It  simply  created  prob- 
lems that  were  not  foreseen  when  it  u as 
enacted.  Now.  revenue  is  runn mg  S30 
million  behind  estimates  and  oui  State 
government  is  in  serious  financial  tiou- 

The  regressive  surcharge  is  a  weak 
stopgap  measure  without  any  long- 
range  or  comprehensive  solutions  to  our 
fiscal  crisis  It  is  the  last  thing  we  need 
Sow.  when  the  need  for  major  tax  re- 
form is  so  great.  Let  us  act  to  solve  our 
S  crSs'in  a  logical,  objective  and 
intelligent  manner  by  rejecting  this  le- 
gresslve  surcharge  and  enacting  major 
fax  reform.  Time  will  tell  that  we  were 
right  in  so  doing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  this  debate  many 
of  my  colleagues  have  made  clear  the 
Jiustiation  we  feel  in  the  refusal  of  the 
administration  to  acknowledge  our  calls 
for  tax  reform  and  control  of  oui  ex- 
nenditures  I  am  distressed  by  the  con- 
?mu1n?refusal  of  the  leadership  and  the 
aSn^tration  to  act  on  tax  reform  to 
even  heed  our  calls  for  tax  reform^  As  a 
supporter  and  believer  in  many  of  the 
Tdrnlstratlon-s  programs.  I  am  amazed 

by  the  administration's  inabihty  to  un 
Serstand  that  tax  reform  must  precede 
action  adding  more  taxes  on  an  ovei 
burdened  public. 

I  beUeve  that  one  way  my  Plea  will  be 
heard  is  to  vote  "no"  on  the  surcharge  as 
a  protest  against  this  administration  at- 
titude I  believe  that  there  is  still  time 
for  the  congress  to  enact  meamngful 
£x  reform  legislation  before  this  session 
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adjourns.  This  way  we  can  effectively 
ease  the  high  interest  rates,  tight  money, 
inflationary  spiral,  shore  up  our  inter- 
national moneUry  situation  and,  equita- 
bly to  all  taxpayers,  ease  the  fiscal  crisis. 
Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  15414. 
In  my  judjonent,  this  legislation  will 
be  the  first  significant  step  taken  during 
the  past  2  years  toward  fiscal  responsi- 
bility. 

It  is  not  easy  to  increase  taxes  when 
the  taxpayers  of  America  are  already 
heavily  burdened  and  yet  I  cannot  in 
good  conscience  vote  any  other  way  than 
in  support  of  this  bill.  I  say  that.  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  these  are  critical  times 
and  we  are  in  a  dangerous  position 
economically. 

For  the  past  7  years  we  have  run  up 
massive  Federal  budget  deficits.  We  have 
seen  our  balance-of-paynients  position 
decline.  There  has  been  a  substantial 
run  on' our  gold  supply,  and  the  rate  of 
Inflatldft  has  increased  dramatically.  All 
this  cannot  continue. 

The  American  people  support  an  end 
to  runaway  spending  policies.  This  bill 
provides  a  start  toward  that  end  through 
the  imposition  of  a  $6  billion  expendi- 
ture reduction. 

The  American  people  are  prepared  to 
support  an  end  to  skyrocketing  living 
costs.  This  bill,  both  by  imposing  a  10- 
percent  surtax  on  individuals  and  cor- 
porations and  expenditure  reductions,  is 
aimed  at  doing  just  that. 

As  Arthur  F.  Bums,  former  Chairman 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  un- 
der President  Eisenhower  and  now  chair- 
man of  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic 
Research,  said  in  the  May  1968  Tax 
Review : 

In  recent  years,  we  have  dlscu;>&ed  exten- 
sively the  reed  to  reduce  the  poverty  which 
still  exists  in  our  land  of  plenty.  This  Is  an 
objective  tnat  practically  all  Americans 
share.  Unhappily,  much  of  the  public  as  well 
as  private  effort  to  reduce  poverty  Is  being 
nullified  by  Inflation. 

There  can  be  Utile  doubt  that  poor  peo- 
ple, or  people  of  modest  means  generally,  are 
the  chief  sufferers  from  InJliitlon.  Poor  peo- 
ple rarely  know  how  to  protect  themselves 
against  inflation.  What  little  savings  they 
have  are  apt  to  be  lit  the  form  of  bank  de- 
posits, life  Insurance  boUcles,  or  government 
savings  bonds,  the  tourchaslng  power  of 
which  keeps  eroding  Vhen  the  price  level 
rises. 

Moreover,  since  bad  health,  unemployment. 
Irregular  work  habits,  and  poverty  often  go 
together  in  Ufe,  the  incomes  of  poor  people 
are  apt  to  fluctiiate  more  than  the  incomes 
of  the  well-to-do  Last  year,  for  example,  the 
number  of  low-income  families  suffering  a 
loss  of  dollar  income  nearly  matched  the 
number  that  experienced  a  gain.  Once  we 
t.ike  account  of  the  advance  in  prices,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  proportion  of  low-income  fam- 
ilies whose  real  Income  has  lately  declined 
may  well  exceed  the  proportion  whose  In- 
come has  risen.  This  is  a  grave  injustice. 

The  Injustice  of  inflation  is  not  confined 
to  poor  families.  Infl.\Uon  affects  adversely 
everyone  whose  money  income  falls  to  re- 
spond to  the  rising  cost  of  Uvlng  or  whose 
savings  take  the  form  of  fixed  dollar  assets. 
Besides  these  effects,  the  recent  inflation 
has  worked  havoc  with  our  money  and  capi- 
tal markets.  Last  year  the  Federal  Reserve 
authorities  made  a  strong  effort  to  create 
monetary  ease  and  to  bring  Interest  rates 
down.  They  were,  however,  entirely  unsuc- 
cessful.  Not  only  did  Interest  rates  fall  to 
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come  down,  but  some  rates — notably,  gov- 
ernment and  corporate  bond  yields — rose  to 
the  highest  level  In  several  decades.  This  rise 
In  interest  rates  is  proving  a  burden  on  many 
home  buyers  and  other  who  find  it  necessary 
to  borrow. 


Dr.  Bums  in  that  same  article  pointed 


out 

There  is  less  confidence  now  In  the  ex- 
ternal value  of  the  dollar  than  at  any  time 
since  1933.  Much  has  been  said  In  recent 
weeks  about  the  gold  crisis.  What  we  have 
been  experiencing  ...  Is  an  international 
crisis  of  confidence  In  American  financial 
policy. 

It  is  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  say  halt.  It 
is  time  to  say  that  we  are  going  to  level 
off  and  that  we  are  going  to  reduce 
spending.  It  is  time  to  say  that  we  need 
to  establish  priorities  as  I  have  been  ad- 
vocating for  some  months. 

For  many  Americans  the  apparent 
economic  gains  of  the  past  2  years  have 
been  only  an  illusion  created  by  infla- 
tion. This  is  disturbing.  Mr.  Speaker. 

While  our  gross  national  product  grew 
by  a  reported  14  percent  in  current 
prices  and  about  6.9  percent  in  real 
terms,  averafje  weekly  camings  of  non- 
agricultural  workers  increased  by  $7.65 
or  nearly  8  percent  between  January 
1966  and  December  1967.  But  for  a  man 
with  three  dependents,  spendable  in- 
come— take  home  pay  in  constant 
prices — declined  during  this  period.  For 
those  with  fixed  Incomes,  the  effects 
were  more  obvious,  a  loss  in  real  income 
of  about  6.1  percent. 

As  the  economic  indicators  clearly 
point  out,  for  many  American  busi- 
nesses, the  record  has  been  no  better. 
Corporate  profits,  after  taxes,  ran  at  an 
all  time  record  rate  of  $52.2  billion  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1968 — an  increase  of 
$3.0  billion  or  6.1  percent  over  the  first 
quarter  of  1966.  But  what  will  these 
profits  now  buy  ? 

If  invested  In  new  equipment,  the 
higher  corporate  profits  will  now  buy  no 
more  than  they  would  have  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1966. 

If  invested  in  new  industrial  buildings, 
todays  profits  will  buy  slightly  less  than 
in  early  1966. 

Dividends  paid  out  to  stockholders  in- 
creased by  8.4  percent  over  the  past  2 
years.  But  their  total  buying  power,  as 
measured  by  the  consumer  price  Index, 
increased  by  only  1.6  percent. 

The  lesson  of  the  past  2  years  should 
be  clear.  Government  can  always  raise 
whatever  fimds  it  needs,  as  long  as  the 
public  will  allow  it.  The  money  can  be 
raised  either  by  taxing  or  by  borrowing. 
And  in  a  fully  employed  economy,  the 
only  consequence  of  deficit  spending  can 
be  inflation,  which  creates  the  illusion 
of  general  growth  while  siphoning  funds 
out  of  the  private  economy. 

I  am  well  aware  that  it  is  not  politically 
popular  either  to  urge  restraint  In  Gov- 
ernment spending  or  to  increase  taxes. 
Excessive  Federal  Government  spending 
and  large  budget  deficits  in  the  long  run 
harm  those  who  think  they  benefit  most 
from  it. 

It  endangers  the  welfare  of  our  citizens, 
weakens  our  economy  and  threatens  the 
future  stability  of  our  Nation. 

This  is  why  I  have  advocated,  since 
coming  to  Congress,  sizable  spending  cuts 


either  before  or  In  conjunction  with  an 
increase  In  taxes.  H.R.  15414  does  just 
this. 

This  bill  is  not  a  panacea,  but  in  all 
of  its  parts,  it  will,  I  believe,  do  much 
to  restore  stability  and  to  impose  needed 
restraint.  It  will  also  provide  us  with  the 
time  necessary  to  act  on  further  spend- 
ing reductions  through  the  appropriation 
process. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
my  contention  for  the  year  and  one-half 
I  have  .served  here,  that  whether  or  not 
the  economy  can  be  managed  by  raising 
taxes,  lowering  them,  or  whatever  in  or- 
der to  maintain  a  constant  state  of 
prosperity  is  only  one  small  facet  of  what 
is  a  much  greater  problem.  That  prob- 
lem is  the  enormous  growth  in  recent 
years  of  the  Federal  Government,  its 
.spending  policies,  and  the  long-range  di- 
rection in  which  the  Federal  Government 
is  taking  this  countiy. 

Since  1960.  the  population  growth  of 
the  United  States  has  been  about  10  per- 
cent. In  that  same  period,  the  growth  in 
numbers  of  Federal  employees  has  been 
more  than  25  percent.  And  during  that 
period  the  growth  of  Federal  spending 
has  been  83  percent. 

This  great  surge  in  spending  cannot 
be  attributed  to  defense  and  the  war. 
Since  1960.  defense  spending  Is  up  68 
percent  while  nondefense  spending  is  up 
almost  100  percent.  It  took  the  Federal 
Government  173  years  to  reach  the  point 
where  it  spent  $100  billion  In  1  fiscal 
year.  Yet.  if  the  present  trend  persists,  it 
will  take  us  only  9  years  after  reaching 
the  $100  billion  figure  to  leap  all  the  way 
up  to  a  $200  billion  budget. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  it  is  because  of 
these  spending  policies  of  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  authorization  of  such 
spending  by  tills  and  previous  Congresses, 
this  Nation  is  now  in  the  midst  of  a  fiscal 
crisis.  Essentially,  this  crisis  has  arisen 
because  of  one  overriding  root  cause — the 
enormous  deficit  spending  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Unless  something  is  done  in  the  short 
run  this  Government  may  spend  $25  bil- 
lion more  in  the  coming  fiscal  year  than 
it  collects  in  taxes.  During  the  fiscal 
year  coming  to  an  end  this  month,  this 
GoveiTunent — it  is  estimated  now— will 
have  spent  more  than  $20  billion  more 
than  it  took  In. 

Some  argue  that  this  amount  of  spend- 
ing was  necessary  for  the  good  and  bet- 
terment of  the  country.  But  it  is  a  fact 
that  deficit  spending  of  this  magnitude 
does  irreparable  harm  to  virtually  every- 
one. It  breeds  intolerable  inflation.  In- 
flation, borne  of  much  smaller  deficits 
than  we  will  have  this  year,  has  already 
reduced  the  1950  dollar  to  71  cents  today. 
It  breeds  soaring  interest  rates  unat- 
tainable for  the  average  person.  The 
Interest  rates  are  already  the  highest  In 
four  decades,  and  are  still  climbing. 

It  reduces  the  competitiveness  of 
American  products  overseas,  making  our 
balance  of  payments  all  the  more  criti- 
cal. Indeed,  In  April  of  this  year,  Im- 
ports  exceeded  exports.  The  gold  outflow 
crisis  continues. 

But  perhaps  most  importantly  it  shows 
a  general  fiscal  irresponsibility  by  this 
Government  tiiat  undermines  domestic 
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and  international  confidence  in  our  na- 
tional currency,  and  In  the  self -discipline 
of  the  American  Government.  It  breeds 
the  kind  of  thing  that  could  lead  to  a 
series  of  national  and  International  re- 
percussions that  could  bring  an  end  to 
what  has  been  an  era  of  international 
economic  stability. 

We  must  begin  now  to  bring  about 
some  degree  of  order,  some  degree  of 
priority,  out  of  this  headlong  plunge 
toward  more  Government  spending.  Un- 
less we  do,  we  can  expect  Government 
spending  to  again  double  in  the  decade 
of  the  seventies  as  it  has  in  the  decade 
of  the  sixties. 

In  authorized  appropriations  we  have 
already  built  up  a  pipeline  containing 
$223  bllUon.  At  the  present  time,  by  some 
estimates,  the  unfunded  commitments 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  pay  in  the 
future  for  retirement  benefits,  for  social 
security,  for  veterans'  pensions,  for  com- 
pletion of  public  works,  for  subsidies,  and 
for  other  items,  are  about  $1  trillion.  Let 
me  repeat  that — $1  triUion. 

Previous  Congresses  have  passed  hun- 
dreds of  Government  programs  on  the 
•thin  edge  of  the  wedge"  basis.  They 
passed  huge  programs  with  very  small 
amounts  of  money  for  the  first  year. 
These  costs  are  burgeoning  and  their 
full  impact  is  now  being  felt. 

Why  can  such  things  happen?  There 
are  many  reasons,  not  the  least  of  which 
is  that  some  candidates  for  pubUc  office 
and  some  officeholders  seem  to  believe 
that  the  only  way  to  get  elected  Is  to 
promise  more  and  more,  even  though  the 
Ijromises  far  exceed  the  fiscal  capacity 
of  the  Government  or  the  country. 

Another  reason  is  that  too  many  be- 
lieve that  an  instant  tomorrow  can  be 
achieved  by  the  spending  of  unlimited 
quantities  of  money  to  solve  problems 
overnight.  There  is  no  Instant  tomorrow, 
and  only  demagogs  will  promise  there 
is. 

Another  reason  Is  the  vast  prolifera- 
tion and  splintering  of  Federal  progams. 
I  have  recently  completed  an  8-month 
research  effort  into  this  area  and  will 
discuss  my  findings  on  the  House  floor 
next  week. 

Goverrunent  spending  Is  compulsory 
spending.  The  Government  can  spend 
only  what  the  people  provide,  either  di- 
rectly In  taxes  or  Indirectly  through  In- 
flation. If  the  Federal  Government  con- 
stantly leads  the  people  to  believe  they 
can  expect  ever  more  to  be  delivered,  we 
will  find  both  the  people  and  the  Gov- 
ernment In  constant  frustration.  Worse, 
the  public  sector  Is  built  up  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  private  sector,  and  nothing 
can  be  a  more  imposing  threat  to  the 
American  people  than  that. 

In  the  document,  the  "Budget  In 
Brief,"  on  page  17,  there  Is  a  table  show- 
ing e.stimated  expenditures  In  fiscal  year 
1969  for  each  of  a  dozen  functional  cate- 
gories. The  table  discloses  projected  In- 
creases In  all  but  one  of  those  categories. 
The  total  of  these  increases  is  almost  $13 
bilUon. 

When  our  Nation's  budget  gets  into 
such  a  condition,  it  becomes  the  fore- 
most necessity,  as  well  as  the  painstaking 
responsibility,  of  the  Congress,  and  of 
everyone  privileged  to  serve  here,  to 
carefully  study  and  evaluate  the  merits 


and  costs  of  the  many  measures  we  con- 
sider and  to  subject  every  expenditure 
program  to  the  most  searching  examina- 
tion. ^   . 
I,  and  others,  have  tried  to  do  just  that 
during  the  last  year  and  a  half.  To  many 
of  us  in  Congress,  to  many  economists 
and,  thankfully,  to  an  increasingly  large 
number  of  voters.  Federal  spending  in 
recent  years  has  taken   on  every   bad 
characteristic  of  a  driverless  car.  And 
those  in  charge  seem  not  to  care.  They 
vote  to  spwuK  spend,  spend.  Thoee  of  us 
who  cry  out  for  the  need  to  bring  our 
fiscal  house  into  some  semblance  of  order 
are  painted  in  rhetoric  as  neolithic  char- 
acters out  of  the  Stone  Age,  opposed  to 
change,  opposed  to  progress,  opposed  in- 
deed to  everything. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  privileged 
to  sit  in  this  House  during  the  90th  Con- 
gress have  had  many  occasions  to  use  our 
votes  to  provide  the  money  necessary  for 
essential   programs   and   we   have   had 
equal   opportunity   to  make  cuts,   both 
large  and  small,  in  lower  priority  pro- 
grams that  could  have  been  postponed, 
spread  out  over  longer  periods  of  time, 
or  otherwise  reduced  at  this  time.  Had 
this  Congress  started  in  January  1967  to 
be  more  prudent  In  its  authorizations 
and  appropriations  and  had  more  care- 
fully weighed  the  relative  Importance  of 
Federal  programs  and  activities,  there 
would  be  no  need  for  us  to  gather  here 
today  and  vote  on  an  increase  in  taxes. 
Expenditures   may   well   be   cut   today. 
They  could  have  been  cut  more  effec- 
tively if  this  Congress  had  taken  it  upon 
itself  to  do  so  when  voting  on  the  indi- 
vidual  appropriation   bills.   Taxes   may 
well  be  raised  today.  There  would  have 
been  no  need  for  this  had  Congress  been 
more  prudent  In  the  past. 

I  would  like  to  at  this  time  discuss  just 
a  few  of  the  opportunities  the  House  has 
had  during  the  past  18  months  to  reduce 
expenditures,  to  tighten  the  belt  a  little, 
and  thus  have  avoided  the  need  for  the 
vote  we  must  take  here  today.  I  regret 
that  a  majority  in  the  House  did  not  vote 
with  me  to  support  all  of  these  reduc- 
tions. 

March  22,  1967:  Motion  to  recommit 
Treasury-Post  Office  appropriation  with 
Instruction  to  limit  spending  to  95  per- 
cent of  budget  estimates — 168  of  us  voted 
for  the  spending  limitation,  but  we  were 
defeated. 

April  27,  1967:  Motion  to  recommit  the 
Interior  appropriation  with  Instruction 
to  limit  spending  to  95  percent  of  budget 
estimates — 158  of  us  voted  for  the  spend- 
ing limitation,  but  we  were  defeated. 

May  17,  1967:  Recommital  motion  to 
eliminate  $225  million  from  the  inde- 
pendent offices  and  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  appropriation — 193  of  us 
voted  for  the  cut,  but  we  were  defeated. 
May  31,  1967:  Motion  to  recommit  the 
State,  Justice.  Commerce,  judiciary  ap- 
propriation, excluding  the  FBI.  with  in- 
structions that  spending  be  limited  to  not 
more  than  95  percent  of  budget  esti- 
mates— 171  of  us  voted  for  the  limitation 
and  we  were  successful. 

Jime  6,  1967 :  Motion  to  limit  spending 
to  95  percent  of  the  $4.8  billion  Agricul- 
ture budget  estimate,  with  exceptions  for 
school  lunch  and  special  milk  programs— 
175  of  us  voted  to  limit  spending,  but 
we  were  defeated. 


July  18,  1967:  Motion  to  recommit  the 
Transportation  appropriation  with  In- 
structions to  limit  spending  to  95  percent 
of  budget  estimates— 213  of  us  voted  for 
the  limitation  and  we  were  successful. 

July  25,  1967 :  Motion  to  recommit  the 
public  works-AEC  appropriation  bUl  with 
instructions  to  cut  back  by  5  i^ercent.  or 
$231  million— 166  of  us  voted  to  save,  but 
we  were  defeated. 

August  22.  1967:  Opportunity  to  vote 
for  cuts  in  the  NASA  appropriation— 92 
of  us  voted  against  to  make  cuts  in  the 
$4.6  billion  bill,  but  we  were  defeated. 

October  4.  1967:  Motion  to  recommit 
the  Labor-HEW  appropriation  bill  to  cut 
$20  million— 226  of  us  voted  for  the  mo- 
tion, and  it  passed. 

October  17,  1967:  Motion  to  recommit 
the  Transportation  appropriation  with 
instructions  to  limit  it  to  the  amount 
asked  by  the  President— 124  of  us  voted 
for  the  spending  limitation,  but  we  were 
defeated. 

October  26.  1967:  Recommital  motion 
against  expansion  of  rent  supplement 
program  by  knocking  out  $10  mllUon 
from  the  conference  report— 184  voted 
for  the  $10  million  saving.  We  were 
defeated.  .^     . 

November  17.  1967:  Opportunity  to 
make  cuts  in  the  foreign  aid  bill— 14,J  oi 
us  voted  against  the  $2.67  billion  appro- 
priation so  we  could  make  cuts.  The  full 
appropriation  passed. 

December  15.  1967:  Motion  to  .recom- 
mit the  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
with  instructions  to  reduce  it  from  $1.84 
billion  to  $1.77  billion— 108  of  us  voted 
for  the  reduction,  but  we  were  defeated. 
The  need  today  for  the  passage  of  this 
tax  bill  cannot  be  blamed  solely  on  the 
Congress.  The  largest  measure  of   the 
blame  can  be  apportioned  to  the  admin- 
istration. The  administration  has  long 
been  aware  that  if  spending  escalated 
the  way  it  has.  that  a  tax  boost  would 
be  required  to  pay  the  bill.  Yet  the  ad- 
ministration has  refused  to  be  prudent 
in  its  requests  to  the  Congress  and  it  has 
refused  to  develop  a  list  of  priorities. 
Many  of  us  have  told  the  President  dur- 
ing the  past  year  that  the  times  cry  out 
for  an  austere  budget.  We  have  told  him 
that  essential  programs  can  be  continued, 
but  the  less  essential  programs  must  be 
cut  or  perhaps  postponed.  As  the  New 
York  Times  put  it  last  year: 

What  is  needed  Is  the  political  courage  to 
reduce  non-essential  spending  and  put  on  a 
brake. 

During  this  fiscal  year,  substantial 
savings  could  have  been  realized  in  less 
essential  areas,  if  only  some  imtiative 
had  been  taken  by  the  President.  Instead, 
arms  have  been  twisted  to  get  larger, 
ever  increasing  appropriations.  Mean- 
while, the  inflation  this  spending  has 
caused  has  made  deep  bites  into  the  in- 
comes of  American  famUies.  so  that  they 
are  finding  it  increasingly  difficult  to 
make  ends  meet. 

The  need  for  priorities  and  a  reduc- 
tion In  spending  has  been  pointed  out 
many  times  by  some  Members  of  this 
body  I  have  written  to  the  President 
imploring  him  to  take  the  Initiative  in 
heading  off  the  inflation  and  tax  rise 
that  would  surely  result  from  the  spend- 
ing policies  of  this  Government.  I  would 
like  to  include  at  this  point  some  of  the 
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correspondence  I  had  with  the  President 
in  this  regard  last  year: 

JUK«   15.   1967. 
The  P«ian>«i«T, 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mi  Pmsidewt:  Recent  estimates  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  Wilbur  D  Mills  and  others  In- 
dicate that  the  increasing  cost  of  the  war. 
combined  with  other  Federal  expenditures, 
may  well  result  In  a  budget  deficit  of  more 
than  »29  billion  during  the  next  fiscal  year 
Should  this  happen  It  would,  of  course,  be 
the  biggest  deficit  since  World  War  11. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  this  prospect 
and  I  believe  that  In  the  interest  of  this  Na- 
tion, it  Is  essential  that  every  step  be  taken 
to  keep  the  Federal  budget  In  better  balance. 

In  light  of  the  possibility  of  such  a  huge 
deficit.  I  respectfully  submit  that  you  and  the 
Executive  Branch  again  review  Federal  pro- 
grams, with  the  objective  of  holding  back 
spending  in  every  non-defense  area,  consist- 
ent with  national  Interest. 

I  recpgnlze  that  our  domestic  programs 
have  worthy  objectives,  but  the  threat  of 
such  serious  economic  consequences  makes 
such  cutbacks  Imperative  and  demands  post- 
ponement of  less  critical  spending. 

There  are  several  ways  In  which  I  believe 
this  can  be  accomplished.  First,  a  list  of  pri- 
orities should  be  established  for  all  Federal 
programs.  Those  of  lesser  import  should  be 
reduced  in  scope  or  postponed  until  a  later 
date  Secondly.  I  am  confident  that  each  Ex- 
ecutive department  and  agency,  like  any 
large  organization,  can  find  ways  of  reduc- 
ing spending  without  eliminating  essential 
services.  I  am  convinced  that  each  depart- 
ment and  agency.  If  directed  by  you,  could 
hold  down  spending  by  at  least  5-10  percent, 
without  crippling  Its  effectiveness. 

I  respectfully  reconunend  that  you  enforce 
the  moratorium  on  further  employment  and 
charge  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  with  the 
r«Bpon«lbUlty  of  insuring  that  each  depart- 
ment and  agency  cut  current  and  future  ex- 
penses to  the  fullest  extent  passible. 

Long  range.  I  strongly  recommend  that  you 
Join  the  Congress  In  establishing  a  new 
Hoover-type  Commission,  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  streamlining  and  making  more  effec- 
tive our  government's  operation. 

Recognizing  that  these  may  be  severe 
measures,  I  submit  that  the  circumstances 
require  stern  action  Lf  the  American  people 
ar*  aot  to  be  faced  with  a  new  wave  of  In- 
flation and  a  substantial  tax  Increase.  It  ts 
my  belief  that  such  action  is  In  the  best  In- 
t«re«t  of  this  Nation  and  that  the  American 
people  will  applaud  and  support  you  in  efforts 
to  tighten  the  belt. 

Faithfully  yours, 

William  V.  Roth,  Jr., 

Member  of  Congress. 

The  WHnr  House, 
Wos^in^on.  June  21. 1967. 
Hon.  WtLxiAM  V.  Roth.  Jr., 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dkab  Congressman;  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  June  15  to  the  President  regarding 
the  Federal  budget. 

We  appreciate  your  Interest  In  letting  the 
President    have   your   comments   on   Federal 
expenditures,   and   your   letter   is   being   re- 
ferred to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
Sincerely. 

Barefoot  Sanders. 
Legislative  Counsel  to  the  President. 

Executive   Omcs   or  the   Prxsi- 
DCNT.  Bureau  or  the  Bxtdcet. 

Washington,  D.C..  July  10,  1997. 
Hon.  William  V.  Roth,  Jr.. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,   DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Roth:  I  have  been  asked  to  re- 
sp>ond  further  to  your  letter  to  the  President 
concerning  expenditure*  axid  tax  poUcy. 


The  January  budget  indicated  a  1968  def- 
icit of  (8.1  bUUon.  Our  more  recent  estimat- 
ing raised  that  to  about  911  billion,  which 
could  turn  out  to  be  somewhat  on  the  low 
side,  taking  contingencies  into  account.  The 
estimate  of  a  deficit  approaching  929  billion, 
on  the  other  hand,  would  have  to  assume  a 
very  significant  rise  In  Defense  expenditures, 
failure  to  enact  the  tax  increase,  and  at  the 
same  time  an  economy  so  sluggish  as  to 
cause  Federal  revenues  to  fall  below  esti- 
mates. This  is  an  unlikely  combination  of 
clrciunstances. 

The  Administration  ts  fully  .-iware  of  the 
need  to  hold  down  expenditures  and  Is  tak- 
ing every  practicable  step  to  do  so.  The  prob- 
lem of  major  expenditure  reduction  Is  made 
dlfflcult  because  of  the  composition  of  budget 
expenditures.  As  you  know.  $75.5  billion  goes 
for  defense:  »29.4  billion  Is  lor  relatively  un- 
controllable civilian  expenditures  such  as  in- 
terest on  the  debt,  veterans'  pensions,  and 
public  assistance  grants:  and  $15.3  billion  Is 
committed  for  payments  on  prior  contracts 
and  obligations.  The  balance  of  budget  ex- 
penditures, roughly  $15  billion,  is  where  the 
reduction  you  propose  would  have  to  occur, 
and  this  includes  programs  such  as  tax  col- 
lection and  air  navigation  facilities  which 
are  not  susceptible  to  cuts.  Despite  these 
facts,  the  President  is  reviewing  expenditures 
to  see  what  curtailments  are  feasible. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  Federal  ex- 
penditures have  been  Increasing  much  leas 
than  our  economy   has   been   growing.  The 
enclosure  brings  this  out  clearly. 
Sincerely, 

William  D.  Caret, 

Assistant  Director. 

Congress  or  the  UNrrro  States. 
House  or  Representatives. 

Washington.  DC.  July  19,  1967. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Recent  correspond- 
ence from  Mr.  Barefoot  Sanders  of  your  office 
and  Mr.  William  D.  Carey  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  In  response  to  my  June  15  letter 
to  you  is  appreciated. 

In  exploring  further  the  problem  of  hold- 
ing back  and  postponing  Federal  spending, 
Mr.  Carey  pointed  out  that  such  action  Is 
not  an  easy  task.  I  agree  that.  Indeed.  It  Is 
a  formidable  task:  but,  more  importantly,  It 
is  an  essential  task. 

I  spent  many  years  In  the  business  com- 
munity and  found  that  when  the  chips  are 
down,  economy  can  become  a  way  of  life  In 
a  large  organization.  Including  government. 
Just  as  It  can  in  a  small  family.  The  catalyst 
of  such  economy  is.  of  course,  pressure  from 
the  top.  Again,  1  would  like  to  reiterate  from 
earlier  correspondence  with  you  my  conten- 
tion that  each  Executive  department  and 
agency,  on  direction  from  you,  can  hold 
down  spending  substantially  without  elimi- 
nating Important  services  or  crippling  effec- 
tiveness. In  fact,  recent  information  I  have 
received  indicates  that  spending  can  be  held 
down  at  least  10  percent — perhaps  as  much 
as  15  percent — without  undue  strain.  In 
government,  as  elsewhere,  we  need  simple 
good  manasement  practices  aimed  at  cutting 
comers,  eliminating  duplication,  reducing 
travel,  establishing  priorities,  and  setting 
gotUs  for  fixed -percentage  savings.  To  be  ef- 
fective, such  programs  cannot  be  merely 
enimciated.  but  must  be  carefully  followed 
through.  Each  Federal  employee  must  be 
made  conscious  of  the  demanding  need  to 
economize  In  his  day-to-day  operations  and 
made  aware  of  the  impact  Individual  action 
has  on  the  overall  effectiveness  of  a  general 
belt-tightening  program. 

One  thing  that  concerns  me  In  this  area 
of  enunciation  and  follow-through  is  that 
too  often  goals  are  ignored  and  economy 
never  realized.  For  example,  despite  your 
freese  on  new  hiring  La  government  in  Sep- 
tember  1966.  more   than   131.000  new  em- 


ployees have  been  added  at  a  total  cost  of 
more  than  $1  blUlon. 

I  believe  that  economy  and  adherence  to 
economy  goals  we  set  are  of  such  urgency 
and  Importance  that  I  suggest  you  might 
wish  to  give  consideration  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  special  representative,  a  "czar"  on 
economy  in  government.  This  individual 
should  have  the  full  authority  and  prestige 
of  the  Executive  Office  to  review  operations 
In  all  departments  and  agencies  and  to  regu- 
larly report  to  you  and  the  Cabinet  on  the 
progress  In  the  economy  effort. 

The  great  cost  of  our  defense  establish- 
ment and  the  ever-Increasing  financial  bur- 
den of  Vietnam  are  now  of  such  magnitude 
that,  in  my  Judgment,  we  cannot  move  for- 
ward on  all  domestic  fronts  as  rapidly  as  we 
might  like.  I  beUeve  strongly,  and  urge  your 
concurrence,  that  rather  than  scattering  our 
shots  over  many  programs  and  continuing 
the  present  level  of  spending  financed  by  a 
tax  increase,  we  must  instead  establish,  and 
adequately  finance,  priorities:  move  ahead 
with  the  most  critical  programs;  and  post- 
f>one  others. 

Despite  arguments  to  the  contrary,  after 
considerable  study  there  Is  no  question  In  my 
mind  that  Federal  spending  can  be  cut  by  at 
least  an  amount  equal  to  the  projected  reve- 
nues accruing  from  the  proF>osed  tax  increase. 
It  is  my  belief  this  can  be  done  with  little 
effect  on  essential  government  services,  fol- 
lowing these  general  guidelines: 

(a)  E:stabllsh  priorities  among  domestic 
programs  and  construction  projects,  keeping 
FT  1968  spending  at  a  level  no  higher  than 
FY  1967  on  highest  priority  programs,  FY 
1966  levels  for  less  critical  programs,  and  post- 
pone others: 

(b)  Postponement  of  initiation  of  certain 
new  spending  programs  regardless  of  previous 
Congressional  authorization,  allocating  funds 
only  for  planning  so  these  programs  may  be 
quickly  implemented  at  some  future  date  or 
to  bolster  the  economy  should  the  need  arise: 
and 

( c )  Reduce  present  level  of  government  em. 
ployment  to  September  1966  level  on  an  at- 
trition basis  by  not  hiring  new  Federal  em- 
ployees as  present  employees  leave  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Only  commensurate  with  more  prudent 
management  throughout  the  Executive 
branch  and  overall  limitations  on,  or  post- 
ponement of,  spending  throughout  the  gov- 
ernment can  we  hope  to  avoid  a  tax  Increase. 
Such  an  Increase  cannot  be  Justified,  in  my 
Judgment,  by  rising  costs  in  Vietnam,  while 
we  maintain  the  posture  of  financing  soaring 
dcHnestlc  programs. 

The  time  is  late.  I  believe  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  do  whatever  Is  necessary,  but 
I  do  not  think  they  should  be  called  upon 
to  make  the  sacrifice  of  higher  taxes  until 
we  In  government  are  exhausted  from  ex- 
ploring all  avenues  of  economy. 
Faithfully  yours. 

William  V.  Roth,  Jr., 

Member  of  Congress. 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  July  20. 1967. 
Hon.  William  V.  Roth.  Jr., 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  July  19  to  the  President  again  ex- 
pressing your  views  with  respect  to  Federal 
expenditures.  We  are  always  glad  to  have 
your  comments. 
Sincerely. 

Barefoot  Sanders, 
Legislative  Counsel  to  the  President. 

The  action  needed  to  start  on  the  road 
toward  solving  some  of  our  fiscal  prob- 
lems is  dlfflcult  medicine.  To  bring  our 
Federal  expenditures  and  our  Federal 
revenues  Into  better  balance,  we  need 
both  an  increase  in  taxes  and  a  reduc- 
tion in  spending. 


some  say  the  $6  billion  cut  reamred 
in  this  bill  is  too  much.  In  view  of  the 
examples  I  discuss  here  today  and  many 
others  for  which  I  shall  not  have  time 
I  say  that  $6  billion  is  not  enough  I  will 
awept  it  for  now.  but  I  will  in  the  future 
aTin  the  past  continue  to  use  my  voice 
and  vote  here  to  put  this  Govermnent  on 
a  path  toward  spending  policies  that  will 
not  tear  at  the  very  fabric  of  economic 
life  of  America. 

This  bill  is  not  a  perfect  solution  It 
is  a  short-run  compromise  and  must  be 
viewed  as  such.  It  alone  is  not  going  to 
S>lve  our  problems.  All  it  will  do  is 
grant  us  a  little  breathing  room.  Breath- 
mg  room  in  which  it  will  requure  sound 
leadership  and  sound  decisionmakmg  in 
establishing  an  order  of  priorities  not  to 
do  aU  things  at  the  same  tiine.  but  to 
solve  first  the  most  critical  problems  that 
face  our  Nation  today. 

UntU  we  have  the  political  courage  to 
reduce    nonessential    spending,    to    put 
on  a  brake,  and  to  bring  spending  under 
Sntrol.  we  will  forever  be  faced  with 
SSlnk  whether  to  hang  the  ■Janenc^ 
people  with  inflation,  shoot  them  with 
ffier  taxes,  or  smother  them  with  wage 
Sfd  pri^  c<;ntrols.  In  short,  If  Govern- 
ment  spending  continues  to  "se  as  fast  as 
It  has  in  recent  years,  we  will  have  a 
tax  squeeze,  an  inflation  squeeze,  and 
a  balance-of-payments  squeeze   and  we 
who  are  privUeged  to  sit  in  this  body  wiU 
continue  as  now  to  opt  between  a  series 
S?  unpleasant  alternatives.  Such  would 
not  be  the  case  if  we  wiU  put  our  taints 
and  minds  to  the  task  of  bringing  Gov- 
ernment spending  under  control. 
Tthe  dollar  should  fall,  it  would  not 
be  because  of  De  Gaulle;  It  would  not  be 

because  of  overseas  b^i-^e^^^nnS  It 
it  would  not  be  because  of  tourists,  it 
woS  be  because  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment does  not  have  the  necessary  wUl 
to  eliminate  the  dangerom  tax  of  infla- 
tion brought  on  and  furthered  by  Gov- 

^Te'miS^move  toward  the  poUcy  of 
establishing  the  integrity  of  the  dollar, 
eliminate  the  dangerous  tax  of  Infla- 
tion; continue  on  the  long-range  goal  of 
reducing  taxes,  and.  most  Important  put 
purchasing  power  back  into  Ui«^d°n^^3 
That— not  throwing  money  at  Problems 
hopL^  they  will  go  away-ls  the  only 
S^y  to  move  this  Nation  toward  a  higher 
standard  of  living  for  aU  People. 

The  Federal  Government  budget  deficit 
of  such  massive  proportions  as  we  have 
today  is.  by  producing  exorbitantly  high 
iSst  rates,  retarding  the  growth  of 

^^^Hri^'-of  homes  and  the  costs  of 
morteages  are  spiraling  out  of  sight.  Re- 
S)rt?SSie  National  Association  of  Real 
Ke  Boards  indicate  that  the  average 
existing  house  now  sells  for  approxi- 
mately $20,000.  The  prices  of  such 
ZmZ  have  been  going  up  by  almost 
$600  a  year  on  average.  During  peak 
sales  months,  existing  houses  have  been 
selling  for  at  least  $1,000  more  than  1 

^^^ele°prices  are  out  of  reach  of  m<^t 
working  famUies.  Since  you  are  supposed 
to  spend  not  more  than  2>/2  times  your 
^n^SL  earnings  for  a  house  «^e  average 
working  family  makes  about  $6  200.^t 
means  they  can  afford  about  three- 
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fourths  of  a  house.  While  homeowner, 
ship  costs  have  gone  up  more  thaii  rental 
costs  in  recent  years,  f  amiUes  who  rent 
are  beginning  to  feel  tiie  mterest-rate 
squeeze  also.  The  real  estate  associat  on 
reports  that  apartment  construction 
K  average  now  almost  7 '^  percent^ 
These  rates  will  push  up  rental  costs  on 
all  new  apartment  dwellings. 

Already,  taxes  and  inflation  eat  so 
heavily  into  the  income  of  workmg 
families  that  they  require  a  large  raise 
in  income  each  year  just  to  keep  their 
heads  above  water.  Take,  for  example 
a  family  of  four  making  $5,000  a  year.  If 
that  family  receives  a  6  percent  Income 
lncrease-$300-this  year,  here  is  what 

happens:  higher  taxes  take  about  $82 
higher  social  security  taxes  take  $13  and 
the  higher  cost  of  living  eats  up  $150— 
for  a  tJtal  of  $245.  leaving  a  net  increase 
of  ?55.  For  a  family  of  four  making 
$8,000.  the  net  increase  is  only  $30^  Ana 
for  a  family  of  four  making  $15,000.  the 
net  increase  from  a  6  percent  raise- 
$900-is  an  abysmal  $27.  Great  rhetoric 
on  this  floor  from  time  to  time  relates 
how  much  we  are  helping  Pfople.  Per- 
haps we  are  helping  someone,  but  I  doubt 
that  the  great  majority  of  people— those 
who  are  In  the  same  straits  as  the  above 
hypothetical  families-would  agree  we 
are  helping  them  very  much.  Thus,  the 
woeful  cry:  "Please  do  not  improve  my 
lot  any  further.  I  cannot  afford  it." 

As  I  said  earlier,  this  bUl  is  not  a  cure- 
all,  it  is  not  a  perfect  solution,  it  wUl  not 
solve  all  our  economic  problems.  What  is 
necessary  is  for  the  Members  of  Congress 


crease  and  mandates  significant  reduc- 
tions in  Federal  expenditures;  two  steps 
that  appear  necessary  If  we  are  to  move 

^^e  fdSlSift^arn.  which  launched 
us  on  this  collision  course  with  disaster- 
first  acknowledged  the  gravity  of  the 
matter  when  the  President,  in  his  1967 
state  of  the  Union  message,  called  upon 
Congress  to  approve  immediately  a  6- 
perSnt  surtax  to  lessen  the  burden  of  the 
financial  crisis.  ,         ,„_ 

The  reception  to  that  proposal  was  far 
from  enthusiastic,  not  because  we  were 
preoccupied  with  our  populanty  bacK 
homr  but  because  we  were  a)nvinced 
?hS  there  was  either  a  distorted  or^com- 
plete  lack  of  priorities  m  the  executive 

^'Sg?c  dictated  that  before  dispensing 
a  prescription  for  an  illness,  physical  or 
economic,  one  should  endeavor  to  get  at 
Se  root  cause.  We  shared  the  view  that 
at  the  very  core  of  the  problem  were  the 
administration's  spending  Pohcies^ 

It  seemed  only  natural  <«  Prefume  that 
a  wise  judgment  would  therefore  focus 
attack  on  budget  reductions  before  con- 
templating    an     additional     source     of 

''^ThS  message  was  repeatedly  conveyed 
to  the  President  but  elicited  either  no 
response  or  a  charge  that  the  proponents 
were  callous  and  devoid  of  human  com- 
paLioTfor  those  being  aided  under  tlie 
moT?han  400  different  Federal  assist- 
ance  programs.  This,  I  might  add,  is  a 
Javorit^  Sctic  of  the  debater:  discredit 
the  opponent  and  in  the  process  dive^r^ 


^rl^cess"^!^  for  the  Members  of  Congress     m^^STom^^^  ,,  ^  ^sed 

to  stai-t  now.  today,  usmg  more  P^"^,^nt4^|JJ^[X  when  the  opponent's  argument 
...J — ^^t    n,\yf^r,    votine    on    appropna-     especiany  wiici nnnears  to 


judgment  when  voting  on  appropna 
tions— and  for  the  administration  to  use 
more  prudent  judgment  in  requesting  ap- 
propriatlons-so  that  we  can  estab  ish 
an  order  of  priorities  and  can  set  this 
Government  on  a  path  toward  spendmg 
policies  that  do  not  rip  at  the  fabric  of 
our  economic  life. 

While  this  bill  is  not  a  perfect  solu- 
tion. It  wUl.  nevertheless,  provide  the 
cuts  and  Increased  revenues  necessary  to 
put  the  1969  deficit  at  a  more  manage- 
able and  less  Inflationary  level— and  to 
know  that  Is  to  know  that  passage  of 
this  bUl,  however  distasteful,  is  m  the 
national  interest. 

As  one  who  has  tried  to  use  my  voice 
and  vote  in  the  House  to  put  this  Gov- 
ernment's spending  poUcies  on  a  road 
leading  away  from  inflation  and  away 
from  the  need  for  a  Ux  increase  and  as 
one  who  has  seen  those  efforts  go  in  vain 
it  Is  with  great  reluctance  that  I  wiu 
vote  for  this  bUl  today.  tt„u«h 

Mr  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Umted 
States  Is  In  trouble,  doUars-and-cents 
trouble.  Our  fiscal  house  is  on  shaky 
ground,  and  unless  we  put  it  in  order  the 
repercussions  of  inaction  could  precipi- 
tate a  financial  crisis  of  such  proportions 
as  to  make  our  other  problems  by  com- 
parison appear  inconsequential. 

The  vei-y  strength  of  the  dollar,  and, 
as  a  result,  the  value  of  everything  we 
Assess,  is  in  jeopardy.  Our  integrity  as 
Trespected  and  responsible  member  of 
the  worid  community  is^under  c^se 
scrutiny  from  all  quarters.  Clearly  some- 
thing has  to  be  done  to  remedy  this 
grave  situation.  The  bill  we  are  consider- 
ing today  provides  for  a  modest  tax  in- 


attention irom  Ilia  aie"^'v-w„.  -- -  -  . 
'especially  when  the  opponent  s  argument 
fsWid.  well  reasoned,  and  appears  to 
be  scoring  poinU  with  the  judges 

Contrary   to  the  charges   that  were 
le5ed  Siard  Capitol  Hill,  w^  have  not 
been  callous,  but  rather  sensitive  to  the 
justified  demands  for  economy  m  Gov- 
ernment. Human  compassion  was  not 
Lcking,  but  it  was  difficult  ^  nnderstand 
why  such  a  massive  sP^nding  progrwn 
which  called  for.  among  other  thmgs. 
neariy  $100  mUlion  for  highway  beau- 
Stion  projects,  was  desirable  during 
a  Siod  when  a  "state  of  national  fi- 
nancial emergency"  had  been  declared^ 
It  was  obvious  to  anyone  who  studiea 
the  budget  that  legitimate  cuts  could  be 
ie  in  several  areas  without  Impeding 
progress  toward  our  most  important  na- 
Sonal  goals.  We  knew  that  the  dangers 
cited  eariier  could  not  be  ignored 

While  we  were  well  aware  of  the  ur- 
gent need  to  spend  millions  for  educa- 
tional and  job  development  Programs^we 
were  dubious  about  the  so-called  com- 
pelling requirement  for  equally  vast  ex- 
penditures for  space  exploration. 

While  we  understood  the  priority  at- 
tached to  housing  programs,  we  laiiea 
tos^e  why  equal  standing  should  be  given 
te  The  many  desirable,  but  certainly  not 
essential,  public  works  projects  such  as 
Se  omitted  from  the  bill  considered 

We  recognized  the  immediate  need  for 
sound,  effective  weapons  for  our  mui- 
Sry  but  questioned  whether  there  was 
a  similar  critical  demand  for  a  super- 
sonic transport. 

Certainly  some  foreign  aid  was 
necessary.  But  did  it  have  to  be  so  much? 
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Depressed  areas  required  financial  as- 
sistance to  develop  Industrial  parks  but 
were  vast  new  office  facilities  really  es- 
sential at  this  time.  In  view  of  the 
clrciinistances  ? 

These  are  Just  some  of  the  many  ques- 
tions we  asked.  Since  the  answers  were 
either  slow  in  coming  and  unsatisfactory 
when  they  did.  or  simply  did  not  come  at 
all,  in  the  months  follow  mg  the  Presi- 
dents message,  the  Congress  attempted, 
with  some  measure  of  success,  to  act  in 
a  responsible  manner  and  reduce 
spending. 

Foreign  aid  was  cut  significantly,  re- 
quests were  trimmed  and  the  Highway 
Beautiflcation  proposal  was  left  to 
wither  on  the  vine. 

And  yet.  despite  these  and  other 
economy  efforts  by  the  Congress,  the 
executive  branch  did  not  yield  and  the 
financial  crisis  was  continued. 

A  past  editorial  in  the  Washington 
Star  pinpointed  the  present  seriousness 
of  the  problem : 

Last  year,  with  a  trade  surplus  of  almost 
•4  1  billion,  the  United  States  suffered  a 
balance  of  paymenu  deficit  of  nearly  94 
billion. 

There  are  numerous  other  indicators  of 
an  economy  In  trouble.  Prices  are  rising  at 
a  rate  of  4  percent  a  year.  Wages  now  spiral 
upwards  at  6  percent  annually.  The  prime 
Interest  rate  has  risen  nearly  3  percent  In 
the  past  two  years.  The  recent  gold  crisis 
has  left  a  $10.7  billion  golj  reserve  In  the 
United  States — approximately  half  of  what 
It  was  Just  10  years  ago. 

The  whole  thing  adds  up  to  a  clear  picture. 
The  economy  Is  overheated^-dangerously  so. 
And  unless  those  with  the  power  to  correct 
the  situation  also  find  within  themselves 
the  courage  to  do  so  In  this  election  year, 
the  beautiful  bubble  will  burst. 

Politics  has  been  defined  as  "the  art 
of  compromise — on  issues,  not  on  prin- 
ciple." That  is  a  fair  statement,  because 
if  a  stalemate  is  to  be  avoided  when 
there  are  widely  divergent  views  on  the 
methods  to  eliminate  a  problem,  a  give 
and  take  session,  leading  to  a  mutually 
acceptable  solution,  is  the  only  answer. 

In  this  year  of  ensls  and  prosperity, 
we  must  act  responsibly  and  put  our 
fiscal  house  in  order. 

The  situation  we  face  is  unpleasant 
but  we  must  act  in  recognition  of  the 
realities  as  they  exist,  not  as  we  would 
have  them.  Inflation  is  rampant,  the 
dollar  is  in  jeopardy  and  our  budget 
deficit  continues  to  rise  dangerously.  It 
is  more  apparent  than  ever  that  the 
"fiscal  crisis"  is  very  real  and  poses  an 
ominous  threat  to  the  future  of  America. 

I  have  faced  this  problem  for  many 
months  and  have  continued  to  empha- 
size that  when  the  day  comes  that  I  am 
called  upon  to  cast  my  vote  on  a  meas- 
uie  designed  to  meet  this  crisis — if  the 
bill  is  an  honest  effort  to  check  our 
financial  slide  and  I  am  convinced  that 
It  holds  promise  for  getting  our  Nation 
back  on  course  and  restoring  fiscal  san- 
ity to  government — it  will  receive  my 
support. 

The  conference  report  before  us  passes 
that  test  and  its  approval  is  required  in 
the  interest  of  people  we  are  privileged 
to  represent. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  H.R.  15414,  the  Revenue 
and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of  1968.  In 


so  doing,  as  a  fiscally  responsible  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  and  as  a  fiscally  re- 
sponsible citizen  and  taxpayer.  I  owe  a 
duty,  both  to  my  colleagues  and  to  my 
constituents,  to  explain  the  reasons  for 
my  opposition. 

WHAT  IS  FISCAL  RCSPOMSIBILITT? 

There  are  really  two  sides  to  the  coin — 
in  fact  there  are  two  broad  areas  of  ap- 
plication of  the  term : 

First,  as  it  affects  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy, we  must  consider  fighting  the  dan- 
gers of  inflation:  avoiding  budget  defi- 
cits: stemming  the  tide  of  rising  interest 
rates;  preventing  tight  money;  reducing 
the  threat  of  a  world  gold  crisis;  and 
creating  a  more  favorable  balance  of 
payments. 

Second,  as  it  affects  individual  citizens 
and  most  corporate  enterprises,  we  must 
not  only  consider  all  the  items  enumer- 
ated above  but  in  addition  we  must  con- 
sider the  following : 

First,  justice  in  the  method  of  levying 
taxes; 

Second,  equity  in  sharing  the  burdens 
of  operating  the  Government; 

Third,  morality  of  favoring  the  rich 
against  the  interests  of  others;  and 

Fourth,  responsibility  to  fix  priorities 
in  budget  cuts. 

TAX   SUaCHAROE   PEOPOSAL 

At  a  White  House  conference,  where 
the  10-percent  tax  surcharge  was  first 
prop>osed,  I  spoke  out  in  opposition  be- 
cause I  felt  then,  and  still  feel,  that  it  is 
inequitable  and  unfair. 

At  that  time  the  Nation  was  faced  with 
a  projected  deficit  of  $29  billion— and  it 
was  proposed  to  tax  IT'i  billion;  to  cut 
$7 '2  billion:  and  to  borrow  $14  billion. 

Today  we  are  talking  about  a  deficit 
of  $22  billion — and  it  is  proposed  to  tax 
$10  billion:  to  cut  $6  billion;  and  to  bor- 
row $6  billion. 

It  appears  to  me  that  our  Nation's  fis- 
cal advisers  and  Treasury  specialists  are 
taking  the  course  of  least  resistance. 
They  seem  to  be  wearihg  blinkers,  seeing 
only  the  approximately  $100  billion  In 
current  tax  revenues,  and  following  the 
simple  expedient  of  tacking  on  a  10-per- 
cent surcharge  to  raise  the  needed  $10 
billion.  Thus,  they  are  taxing  only  the 
70  million  individual  taxpayers  and  the 
1.3  million  corporate  taxpayers  who  are 
already  paying  their  share  of  carrying 
the  burdens  of  Government. 

What  our  fiscal  and  economic  advisers 
lack  is  peripheral  vision. 

They  do  not  look  at  and  do  not  see 
that  there  are  tens  of  thousands  of  tax- 
payers who  pay  no  taxes  at  all.  They  give 
no  consideration  to  the  possibility  of  col- 
lecting taxes  from  the  24,085  taxpayers 
who  filed  income  tax  returns  showing 
adjusted  gross  income  of  $10,000  or  more 
and  who  paid  no  taxes  at  all. 

They  fail  to  give  consideration  to  the 
revenue  which  could  be  raised  from  a 
more  equitable  surcharge  levy  on  the  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  tax-sheltered  income 
received  by  corporations  and  individuals 
because  of  the  various  depletion  allow- 
ance provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code. 

Why  should  the  Congress  follow  suit? 

Who  will  speak  today  for  the  70  million 
Individual  taxpayers  who  are  paying  ap- 


proximately $65  billion  into  the  Federal 
Treasury,  and  who  ask  why  certain  in- 
dividuals with  incomes  up  to  $5  million 
per  annum  pay  no  taxes  at  all? 

Who  will  speak  today  for  the  1.3  mil- 
lion corporate  taxpayers  who  are  paying 
approximately  $35  billion  in  taxes  at  tax 
rates  up  to  52  percent?  And  who  will  ask 
why  the  22  largest  oil  refiners  in  1964 
had  a  combined  gross  profit  of  $5,179 
billion  and  paid  only  4  percent  in  taxes; 
and  why  many  thousands  of  other  cor- 
porations with  the  tax-sheltered  deple- 
tion allowance  incomes  pay  nothing,  or 
very  little,  in  taxes? 

Who  will  speak  today  for  the  small 
businessman — the  backbone  of  our 
American  economic  system — for  the 
average  worker,  for  the  fanner,  for  all 
of  whom  the  lowest  income  tax  bracket 
is  14  percent. 

Who  will  speak  today  for  the  more 
than  20  million  stockholders  in  American 
corporations  whose  dividend  income  in 
addition  to  income  from  other  sources  Is 
subject  to  a  minimum  income  tax  rate 
of  14  percent?  And  who  will  ask  why  in 
1964.  19  individuals  filed  returns  show- 
ing adjusted  gross  incomes  in  excess  of 
$1  million — and  35  individuals  with  over 
$500.000— paid  no  taxes  at  all? 

No  matter  how  you  look  at  it  10  per- 
cent of  zero  Is  still  zero. 

IS  THE  SXntCRAKCE  A  WAX  TAX? 

The  war  in  Vietnam  is  costing  approxi- 
mately $30  bUllon  per  year.  With  a  deficit 
of  $22  billion  it  is  obvious  that  without 
the  war  we  would  have  no  budget  deficit, 
in  fact  we  would  have  a  budget  surplus. 
Therefore,  the  surcharge  is  in  fact  a  war 
tax. 

If  we  accept  the  economic  decision 
that  additional  revenues  are  needed  to 
curb  inflation,  reduce  the  budget  deficit, 
and  stabilize  the  economy,  the  question 
remains,  How  should  this  "war  tax"  be 
imposed? 

The  burden  of  a  "war  tax"  should  be 
spread  equitably  among  all  the  individ- 
uals and  corporations  who  share  in  the 
economy— whether  they  be  employees, 
employers,  or  investors.  We  should  ask 
everyone  who  has  Income  above  a  certain 
minimum  to  contribute.  In  other  words, 
evei-ybody  pays  or  nobody  pays. 

The  surcharge  proposal  we  are  con- 
sidering today  does  just  the  opposite.  It 
places  an  added  burden  on  middle-  and 
low- income  taxpayers— and  those  on 
fixed  incomes — but  has  no  effect  at  all 
on  those  who  are  untaxed. 

It  asks  those  already  paying  taxes  to 
contribute  10  percent  more,  but  does  not 
affect  those  who,  because  of  tax  loopholes 
and  tax  shelters,  earn  more,  but  pay  no 
tax  at  all,  because  under  the  surcharge. 
10  percent  of  zero  is  zero. 

I  have  proposed  that  the  suixharge  be 
extended  to  reach  those  with  tax-loop- 
hole income — those  who  pay  no  taxes 
at  all  and  those  who  pay  only  a  fraction 
of  what  they  should  be  paying. 

This  can  be  accomplished  without  re- 
vision of  our  tax  laws. 

My  proposal  which  is  not  tax  reform. 
Is  Incorporated  in  H.R.  12445,  a  bill  for 
a  minimum  income  tax  of  10  percent  on 
all  tax-sheltered  and  loophole  income. 
This  proposal  represents  an  attempt  to 
more  equitably  distribute  the  tax  bur- 
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den.  See  Congressional  Record,  volume 
113,  part  17,  page  23199. 

My  proposal  seeks  to  reach  all  loop- 
hole income — of  whatever  nature — by 
placing  a  minimum  tax  on  actual  income. 
To  help  finance  the  war  and  meet  our 
needs  at  home,  I  want  those  who  now 
exclude  one-half  of  their  capital  gains 
to  contribute  a  percentage  of  the  amount 
excluded,  as  a  "surchaige"— to  remam 
in  effect  only  so  long  as  the  proposed 
surcharge  remains  in  effect. 

I  want  those  who  receive  tax-free  in- 
come from  State  and  municipal  bonds 
to  contribute  10  percent  of  that  income, 
so  long  as  other  citizens  shall  be  required 
to  pay  a  10-perccnt  $urcharfe  on  their 
income. 

I  want  to  reach  out  across  the  board 
and  require  all  Americans— not  just  a 
majority  of  Americans— to  contribute 
their  just  share  of  paying  the  costs  of 
the  war  and  also  to  pay  their  equitable 
share  of  the  costs  of  eliminating  the 
slums  from  our  riot  potential  cities  and 
to  share  in  meeting  the  costs  of  other 
human  needs  at  home. 

Why  should  some  taxpayers  be  asked 
to  pay  more  for,  first,  fighting  the  dan- 
gers of  Inflation;  second,  avoiding  budget 
deficits;  third,  stemming  the  tide  of  ris- 
ing Interest  rates;  fourth,  preventing 
tight  money;  fifth,  reducing  the  threat 
of  a  world  gold  crisis;  and  sixth,  creat- 
ing a  more  favorable  balance  of  pay- 
ments, while  others  better  able  to  pay 
are  permitted  to  escape  their  responsibil- 
ity and  continue  to  pay  nothing? 

Those  who  are  already  paying  their 
share  of  the  Federal  tax  burden  are  also 
paying  their  share  of  the  soaring  local 
and  State  taxes.  It  sliould  be  noted  that 
local  and  State  taxes  have  increased  over 
409  percent  in  the  past  22  years  while 
Federal  taxes  have  risen  136  percent 
during  the  same  period. 

budget;  cuts 
Recently  the  House  was  called  upon 
to  vote  on  whether  there  should  be  a 
spending  reduction  of  $6  biUion  or  $4 
billion  in  the  legislation  now  being  con- 
sidered. The  House  conferees  were  in- 
structed to  agree  to  the  $6  billion  cut. 
I  voted  for  the  $4  bUlion  cut  because 
\    with  the  crisis  in  our  cities,  the  cry  for 
'    Justice  from  the  poor,  the  needs  In  the 
fields  of  health,  education,  and  job  train- 
ing. I  was  more  anxious  to  tap  the  other 
sources  of  revenue  to  pay  for  these  basic 
human  needs.  With  the  additional  rev- 
enue from  the  minimum  tax  on  loophole 
and  sheltered  income,  the  debate  on  the 
budget  cut  would  have  been  avoided  and 
we  would  have  had  an  answer  to  the  cry 
for  Justice  from  Resurrection  City,  and 
we  would  have  the  funds  to  answer  the 
needs    of    the    poor    elsewhere    in    our 
Nation.  ,  ^^ 

Above  all,  with  the  addition  of  the 
minimum  tax,  the  entire  tax  package 
would  have  been  more  equitable  because 
more  Americans  would  be  contributing 
to  the  Nation's  obligations  at  home  and 
abroad.  ,  , 

The  10-percent  minimum  tax  wouia 
not  only  have  enabled  us  to  avoid  budget 
cuts  where  we  can  least  afford  to  make 
them  but  it  would  also  have  enabled  us 
to  more  effectively  fight  inflation  by  re- 
ducing the  deficit,  more  than  by  the 
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amount  provided  in  the  bUl  under  con- 
sideration. .   J   .w   * 
It  has  been  variously  estimated  that 
under  my  minimum  tax  proposal  on  non- 
taxable capital  gains,   on  tax-free  in- 
come from  State  and  municipal  bonds, 
on  oil  and  mineral  depletion  allowance 
income,  and  income  from  rapid  real  es- 
tate  depreciation,   and  other  tax-shel- 
tered income,  we  could  raise  between  $4 
to    SS    billion.    Some    Treasury    officials 
unofficially   told   me    that   the   amount 
of  revenue  from  my  minimum  tax  pro- 
posal might  be  as  much  as  $10  billion. 
The  Congress  must  share  with  the  Ex- 
ecutive  the   responsibility   for  deciding 
where  appropriations  are  to  be  reduced. 
I  have  ofttimes  expressed  the  view  that 
essential  domestic  programs  to  meet  hu- 
man needs  in  health,  education,  housing, 
job  training,  and  the  antipoverty  pro- 
grams should  not  be  reduced. 

I  have  voted  to  cut  spending  and  ap- 
propriations   for    programs    which    are 
nonessential.  I  voted  to  reduce  appropn- 
ations  for  the  space  program,  the  puJd- 
lic  works  program  and  I  voted  to  ehmi- 
nate  or  defer  the  entire  appropriation 
for  development  of  a  supersonic  trans- 
port  I  also  support  the  view  that  Con- 
gress should  take  a  good  hard  look  at 
the  non-Vietnam  portion  of  the  Defense 
appropriation  which  exceeds  $48  billion, 
some  of  the  line  items  could  be  elimi- 
nated or  deferred  without  affecting  our 
national  security  and  without  affecting 
our  commitments  to  our  war  veterans. 
The  economy  waves  in  Congress  have 
come  in  spurts  and  have  been  directed  at 
the  basic  domestic  programs  rather  than 
the  less  essential  programs. 

The  space  program,  public  works  proj- 
ects and  the  supersonic  transport  appro- 
priation seem  to  sail  through  the  House 
and  Senate  with  little  or  no  reductions. 
Cuts  in  spending  have  been  made  on 
le"islation  dealing  with  basic  domestic 
programs  in  the  area  of  human  needs. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  have 
been  asked  to  sacrifice  before.  They  are 
ready  and  willing  to  meet  that  sacrifice 
provided    they    know    they    are    being 
treated  equally  and  fairly.  For  that  rea- 
son   I  will  oppose  the  surcharge  in  its 
present  form  and  I  will  continue  to  advo- 
cate support  of  legislation  so  as  to  assure 
a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the  tax 
burden.  ,   .         . 

My  minimum  tax  proposal  is  not  a 
complex  proposal— nor  does  It  contem- 
plate or  require  any  substantive  changes 
in  the  provisions  of  the  present  income 
tax  law.  , ,  ,     ^ 

The  "loophole  tax"  should  be  tempo- 
rary—to remain  in  effect  only  so  long 
as  the  surcharge  remains  in  effect. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  first  made  my  minimum 
tax  proposal  when  I  testified  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee — see  Con- 
gressional Record,  volume  113,  part  17, 
page  23640— and  recommended  it  as  an 
alternative  or  as  an  amendment  to  the 
tax  surcharge  proposal. 

Sponsors  of  the  legislation  we  are  con- 
sidering today— on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle— are  saying,  "Pass  the  tax  bUl 
first — tax  reform  will  come  later." 

The  problem  of  tax  reform  has  been 
discussed  for  many  years— but  relatively 
little  has  been  done  about  it. 
When  is  "later"? 


Both  major  political  parlies  liave 
jjledsed  to  close  tax  loopholes  and  spread 
the  Federal  tax  burden  in  a  more  equi- 
table manner. 

In  1932  the  Democratic  platform  callea 
for  a  "system  of  taxation  levied  on  the 
principle  of  abiUty  to  pay."  In  1948  the 
Democratic  platform  stated: 

We  shall  endeavor  to  remove  tax  Inequi- 
ties. 


In  1952.  the  Republicans  in  their  plat- 
form called  for  "a  thorough  revision  and 
codification  of  the  present  hodgepodge 
of  internal  revenue  laws."  In  1960  the 
Democrats  were  specific  in  the  platform 
pledges  on  tax  reform,  stating: 

We  shall  close  .he  loopholes  In  the  tax  laws 
by  which  certain  privileged  groups  legally 
escape  their  fair  share  of  taxation. 

Among  the  more  conspicuous  loopholes 
are  depletion  allowances  which  are  Inequi- 
table. 

Tax  reform  can  raise  additional  revenue 
and  at  the  same  time  increase  legitimate 
incentives  lor  growth,  and  make  it  possible 
to  ease  the  burden  on  the  general  taxpayer 
who  now  pays  an  unfair  share  of  taxes 
because  of  special  favors  to  the  few. 

These  party  platform  statements  of 
policy  stand  in  direct  contradiction  to 
the  Revenue  Control  Act  of  1968.  Tax 
reform  can  raise  additional  revenues, 
but  we  have  not  cho.sen  that  road.  The 
"general  taxpayer  now  pays  an  mifair 
share  of  taxes,"  yet  the  bill  before  the 
House  today  compounds  that  inequity  by 
asking  the  general  taxpayer  to  pay  more 
while  the  privileged  few  are  being  asked 
to  pay  nothing. 

There  is  a  diffusion  of  disagreement 
among  the  Nation's  leading  economists. 
Most  agree  that  a  Ux  increase  was 
needed  2  years  or  3  years  ago.  Some 
now  have  doubts  about  the  mipact  of 
a  tax  increase  at  this  time. 

It  must  be  understood  that  we  are 
voting  on  a  package— a  $10  billion  tax 
Increase  and  a  Federal  spending  reduc- 
tion of  $6  bimon.  Joseph  A.  Pechman,  a 
leading  economist,  has  termed  this  'up- 
side down  economics. ' 

I  have  asked  the  President  to  start  by 
postponing  the  supersonic  transport  pro- 
gram- by  reducing  the  space  budget;  by 
deferring  some  public  works  projects; 
some  highway  construction;  and  some 
of  the  items  in  the  farm  program.  These 
are  the  areas  of  expenditures  which  I 
consider  deferrable,  as  nonessential  for 
the  Nation.  ^  ... 

I  consider  the  war  on  poverty  and  its 
attendant  problems  In  health,  educa- 
tion, housing,  and  employment  as  es- 
sential. Without  specific  priorities  these 
programs  are  in  danger  of  bemg  drasti- 
caUy  affected  by  the  proposed  $6  billion 
cut  in  Federal  expenditures. 

In  conclusion,  we  need  a  readjustment 
of  our  priorities,  we  need  additional  rev- 
enue to  meet  the  urban  crisis  and  to 
develop  and  adequately  fund  essential 
programs  at  home,  to  combat  inflation 
and  strengthen  our  economy.  These  goals 
can  be  achieved  through  the  imposition 
of  a  minimum  tax.  The  proposed  sur- 
charge alone  will  not  do  the  job  because 
it  continues  the  inequities  in  the  present 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  vote  for  the 
Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of 
1968  without  enthusiasm. 
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Like  other  Members,  I  have  had  to 
balance  pros  and  cons  In  coming  to  my 
decision.  And  I  find  a  long  series  of  cons, 
overbalanced  in  the  end  by  one  mighty 
pro — even  though  that  pro  is  a  largely 
mythical  pro. 

Let  us  look  at  the  ledger. 

DEMAND    INFLATION 

First,  it  is  said  that  the  bill  is  needed 
to  combat  inflation.  Admittedly  it  will  re- 
duce overall  demand  by  some  $20  billion 
in  the  next  year,  with  more  impairment 
of  demand  to  follow  as  the  bite  acceler- 
ates. 

The  trouble  with  the  demand  inflation 
view  is  that  it  oversimplifies  the  matter. 

With  15  percent  of  manufacturing  ca- 
pacity currently  unemployed,  we  are 
suffering  from  demand  inflation  only 
marginally.  The  real  cause  of  oiu"  alarm- 
ing 4-percent  price  creep  in  the  last  year 
is  cost-push  inflation.  This  cost-push  in- 
flation has  gone  largely  unchecked 
because  for  the  last  18  months  the  ad- 
ministration has  abandoned  the  wage- 
price  gttidelines  which  worked  so  well  to 
stabilize  •  prices  in  1961-66.  The  Joint 
Economic  Committee  has  for  the  last  2 
years  called  Li  vain  for  a  national  wage- 
price-incomes  policy,  with  adequate  ma- 
chinery to  focus  public  opinion  on  wage- 
price  conduct  that  threatens  our  eco- 
nomic stability.  Passing  the  bill  before 
us  is  all  the  more  reason  to  create  such 
machinery,  and  the  administration 
should  do  so  at  once. 

Not  only  is  the  bill  before  us  not  very 
effective,  by  itself,  to  combat  inflation. 
Worse,  I  have  genuine  fears  that  the  $20 
billion  which  will  be  skimmed  off  of  de- 
mand will  prove  to  be  economic  overkill, 
causing  stagnation  and  increased  un- 
employment. 

I  can  see  that  without  the  bill  before 
us  we  might  be  guilty  of  economic  un- 
derkill.  But  I  regret  that  the  only  al- 
ternative fcr  which  we  can  vote  is  in- 
stinct with  economic  overkill.  For  ex- 
ample, the  tax  surcharge  will  start  its 
bite  immediately.  Government  spending 
will  be  curtailed.  The  accumulation  of 
inventories,  particularly  in  steel  and  au- 
tomobiles, appears  to  be  phasing  out  in 
any  event.  And  an  additional  tax  in- 
crease— the  social  security  payroll  tax — 
Is  slated  to  go  into  effect  on  January  1, 
1969. 

I  do  not  relish  the  prospect  of  overkill 
at  all.  Overkill  will  mean  increased  job- 
lessness and  lessened  economic  growth, 
at  the  very  time  when  jobs  for  all  are 
necessary  to  restore  civil  tranquillity  in 
the  land.  The  situation  could  be  worsened 
by  the  expenditure  cut  provision.  While 
I  have  had  the  most  solemn  assurances 
from  the  mightiest  places  that  the  ex- 
penditure cut  ordained  by  this  bill  will 
not  impinge  on  vital  health,  education, 
welfare,  and  conservation  programs, 
any  reneging  on  this  assurance  could 
add  to  our  failure  to  reach  our  domestic 
goals. 

Because  of  this  fear  of  overkill,  I  have 
earlier  today  introduced  a  bill — H.R. 
18022 — which  would  repeal  the  surtax 
and  the  expenditure  cut  of  H.R.  15414, 
assuming  it  is  enacted,  as  of  January  1, 
1969.  And  I  am  happy  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills)  has  as- 
sured me  that  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  will  give  full  consid- 


eration to  my  repealer  bill  next  Janu- 
ary, If  the  economic  situation  then  ap- 
pears to  require  the  reclsslon  of  all  or 
part  of  the  tax  Increase  or  all  or  part 
of  the  expenditure  cut.  This  assurance 
removes  a  good  part  of  the  danger  of 
overkill. 

THE  BVDorr  DOTcrr 

Second,  it  is  said  that  additional  tax 
revenues  are  needed  to  reduce  the 
budget  deflcit  confronting  us.  I  agree 
that  the  prospective  deflcit  is  altogether 
out  of  hand.  But  the  way  to  reduce  the 
budget  deflcit  is  in  the  first  instance  to 
enact  a  comprehensive  loophole- 
plugging  tax  reform  bill.  For  years  I 
have  been  urging  the  administration  to 
send  up  to  the  Congress  a  tax  reform  bill. 
I  have  joined  with  numerous  members 
in  introducing  a  tax  reform  bill  of  my 
own.  H.R.  13490.  which  would  yield  an 
additional  $5  billion  in  annual  revenues 
by  plugging  loopholes. 

Had  the  administration  sent  up  a  tax 
reform  measine.  the  responsibility  for 
the  delay  would  have  been  on  the  Con- 
gress. But  it  has  failed  to  do  so.  I  am 
most  pleased  at  the  assurance  today 
from  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
I  Mr.  Mills  J  that  the  House  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  will  give  considera- 
tion to  a  comprehensive  loophole- 
plugging  tax  reform  bill  on  a  priority 
basis  in  1969.  Some  60  million  moderate- 
income  taxpayers  who  will  be  hit  by  the 
tax  mcasuie  before  us  will  become  en- 
thusiastic lobbyists  for  a  tax  reform 
measure  tiiat  will  lift  some  of  the  bur- 
den from  them  and  place  it  on  those 
taxpayers  who  now  get  rich  on  the 
loopholes. 

Quite  apart  from  the  lack  of  equity 
in  our  tax  system,  we  need  to  plug  tax 
loopholes  for  an  economic  reason.  With 
our  swiss-cheese  tax  system,  it  is  simply 
not  going  to  be  possible  to  balance  the 
budget  at  full  employment — the  dream 
held  out  to  us  by  the  new  economics.  If 
the  loopholes  continue  unplugged,  mal- 
distribution of  income,  and  oversavings, 
will  continue.  The  result  will  be  that  we 
can  only  maintain  prosperity  and  avoid 
a  recession  by  running  ever-larger  defl- 
0.S.  So  I  say,  let  us  have  tax  reform. 

BALANCE-OF-PATMENTS    DEFICIT 

Third,  it  is  said  that  the  bill  before  us  is 
needed  to  help  our  balance-of-payments 
deflcit.  The  deflcit  amounted  to  $3.5  bil- 
lion last  year,  and  it  continues.  But  the 
real  cause  of  our  balance-of-peyments 
deficit  is  not  our  trade  and  Investment 
accounts,  on  which  a  tax  increase  would 
presumably  operate,  but  our  military 
ventures  abroad.  The  cost  of  our  military 
operations  abroad  last  year  came  to  $4.25 
billion,  a  sum  that  by  itself  more  than 
accounts  for  our  overall  deflcit. 

Yet  the  administration  continues 
largely  to  ignore  the  military  deflcit.  In 
Vietnam,  which  contributes  $1.5  billion 
to  the  military  deficit,  we  continue  to 
conduct  a  war  that  maximizes  balance- 
of-payments  leakage — a  war  in  support 
of  a  Saigon  government  whose  inefB- 
ciency  and  corruption  adds  hundreds  of 
millions  to  our  balance-of-payments 
costs. 

In  E\u-ope,  where  another  $1.5  billion 
of  balance-of-payments  military  deflcit 
occurs,  we  are  too  timid  to  ask  that  our 


NATO  partners  pick  up  the  foreign  ex- 
change costs  of  our  approximately  250,- 
000  troops.  These  troops  entail  a  domes- 
tic budgetary  cost  for  the  United  States 
of  roughly  $5  billion,  of  which  $1  billion 
is  in  foreign  exchange. 

Surely  the  Europeans  get  at  least  one- 
flfth  of  the  benefit  of  the  U.S.  tro<«)  pres- 
ence in  Europe.  By  making  this  contribu- 
tion, they  could  reduce  our  balance-of- 
payments  costs  by  the  $1  billion.  In  fact, 
they  contribute  nothing.  The  State  De- 
partment has  just  announced  with  joy 
the  conclusion  of  an  agreement  for  the 
next  year  whereby  the  West  German 
Government  and  West  German  banks 
will  lend  the  United  States  some  $800 
billion,  at  5  percent  interest,  for  4  years. 
To  this  one  must  say:  Thanks  for  noth- 
ing: our  deficit  remains  a  deficit,  just 
as  a  domestic  deflcit  remains  a  deflcit 
although  someone  Is  willing  to  buy 
U.S.  securities  In  order  to  carry  the  debt. 

So  the  administration,  lashing  out  at 
the  American  taxpayer,  continues  to  ig- 
nore the  real  cause  of  our  balance-of- 
payments  deficit — our  military  posture 
abroad. 

Thus,  H.R.  15414  api>ears  to  be  an  im- 
proper or  an  insufficient  remedy  for  what 
ails  us.  To  combat  infiatlon,  we  should 
first  have  reactivated  the  wage-price 
guideposts.  To  reduce  our  budgetary  defi- 
cit, we  should  first  have  plugged  tax 
loopholes.  To  reduce  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit,  we  should  be  sharply  re- 
ducing the  foreign  exchange  cost  of  our 
military  posture  abroad. 

Nevertheless,  I  shall  vote  for  H.R. 
15414.  I  do  so  because  I  am  convinced 
that  the  financial  men  of  Europe,  who 
have  been  demanding  its  passage  with 
such  vigor,  will  be  giving  the  dollar  a 
hard  time  if  we  fall  to  pass  it.  It  is  small 
comfort  that  this  monolithic  European 
insistence  on  a  U.S.  tax  increase,  without 
regard  for  other  more  important  factors, 
has  been  largely  spurred  by  the  trumpet- 
Ings  of  doom  if  the  bill  was  not  passed 
that  have  been  emanating  from  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  in  the  last  year. 

Thus  the  mythology  of  a  tax  increase 
has  taken  on  an  air  of  resdity.  By  proph- 
esying that  the  world  would  end  unless 
Congress  acts,  we  have  managed  to  con- 
vince the  Europeans  that  the  Congress 
will  have  to  pass  the  bill.  And  since,  as 
we  all  know,  our  gold  stock  of  $10.5  bil- 
lion Is  extremely  fragile  when  compared 
with  the  $33  billion  of  dollar  claims  held 
abroad,  the  Europeans  are  able  to  em- 
barrass us  to  no  end  If  they  wish. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  vote  for  a  bill 
largely  for  reasons  of  mythology.  But, 
with  regret,  and  taking  into  account  the 
assurances  I  have  received  with  respect 
to  where  expenditures  will  be  cut,  with 
respect  to  tax  reform,  and  with  respect 
to  a  review  of  possible  overkill  next  Jan- 
uary, I  shall  vote  for  the  bill. 

I  vote  for  it  in  the  hope  that  we  can 
then  go  on  to  get  at  the  true  causes  of 
our  distress,  and  thus  regain  control  over 
our  own  destinies. 

Mr.  TjLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  decision 
today  is  to  be  made  on  the  question  as 
to  whether  we  are  willing  to  reestablish 
sound  fiscal  policies  in  the  United  States 
and  worldwide  confidence  in  the  dollar. 

Without  enactment  of  this  legislation 
we  will  face  a  budget  deficit  approaching 
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«32  bUlion.  With  enactment,  our  deficit 
Vm  be  cut  nearer  $15  blUion  barring  un- 
foreseen costs  ol  war  or  domesUc  crisis. 
Mr  Speaker,  the  American  people  are 
bending  under  the  burden  of  constanUy 
rising  costs  of  living.  Economic  evidence 
Inow  dear  that  demand  puU  ligation 
has  arrived  to  join  cost  push  inflation^ 
Excessive  increase  in  living  costs  creates 
nearly    indefensible    pressure    to    force 
wages  upward,  also  out  of   reasonable 
control.  Yet  the  uncontrolled  wage  in- 
creases merely  add  more  fuel  to  the  fires 
of  infiation.  It  is  not  only  the  foreign 
holders  of  dollars  who  lose  confidence  in 
such  fiscal  mismanagement,  it  is  our 
people  at  home  who  are  thus  encouraged 
lo  the  profligate  poUcy  of  eat.  drink,  and 
be  merry  for  tomorrow  your  dollar  may 
not  be  worth  15  cents.  ,„  „^„ 

I  agree  that  the  American  people  are 
sick  and  tired  of  inflation.  They  are  sick 
and  tired  of  the  economic  roller  coaster 
on  which  they  are  riding  madly  to  budg- 
etary chaos.  , 

I    too   have  received  the  many  hun- 
dreds of  letters  which  say.  "do  not  raise 
taxes."  My  married  son  with  two  children 
hi  called  me  to  say  his  little  fanUly 
cannot  stand  another  deduction  from  his 
paycheck.  But  I  hope  he,  and  the  voters 
of  my  district,  will  understand  that  the 
price  they  will  pay  in  runaway  inflation 
if  we  do  not  take  responsible  action  to- 
day. wiU  inflict  far  greater  injury  upon 
them  than  this  surtax.  I  think  it  should 
be   realized,  too.  that  the  surtax  falls 
most  heavily  upon  those  with  higher  in- 
^mes.  There  is  a  significant  difference 
between  a  surtax  and  a  regular  income 
tax  increase.  He  who  pays  taxes  of  §500 
ner  vear  will  pay  an  additional  $50.  He 
who  pays  taxes  of  $5,000  will  pay  an 
additional  $500. 

There  is  growing   attack   across  the 
land  upon  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 
There  is  not  one  of  us  who  could  not  level 
a  virulent  attack  against  our  war  Policies 
if  he  chose.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
when  we  went  into  Southeast  Asia  in  mil- 
itary force,  the  great  majority  of  this 
country  agreed  to  the  action   and  I  am 
willing  to  defend  the  good  faith  and  hon- 
est intent  of  that  action,  even  though 
public  opinion  is  turning  against  it  now 
But  argument  about  our  militant  and 
foreign  poUcy  does  not  eliminate  the  fact 
that  the  war  has  been  costly,  not  only  in 
blood  but  in  treasure,  and  I  simply  can- 
not see  how  any  reasonable  person  can 
expect  us  to  run  up  military  costs  of  the 
war  exceeding  $25  billion  amiually,  and 
not  expect  to  be  required  to  pay  for  it 
In  view  of  those  costs  our  domestic 
expenditures  have,  in  my  opinion   been 
far  too  high.  I  have  supported  the  at- 
tempts to  cut  individual  appropriation 
mSisures  by  5  percent,  but  with  minor 
exceptions,  those  attempts  have  failed. 
The  next  obvious  effort  then  is  to  cut 
back  from  the  President's  authority  to 
spend,  the  figure  of  S6  billion,  and  I  rec- 
ognize that  those  who  defend  this  high 
ultra-liberal  spending  level  will  be  op- 
Sg  this  bill  today  directly  because 
the  bill  includes  the  mandatory  spend- 
ing reduction.  ,.„.,,    . 

I  believe  the  passage  of  this  bUl  today 
is  vastly  more  important  to  this  Nation 
than  what  happens  to  us  individually  in 


the  coming  elections.  Like  many  of  you. 
I  have  a  primary  opponent  who  opposes 
this  tax  increase  and  will  probably  at- 
tack me  for  my  affirmative  vot«  today 
and  misrepresent  my  efforts  to  the  vot- 
ers If  the  majority  of  the  voters  in  my 
political  party  agree  with  him,  so  be  it. 
No  responsible  Member  of  this  Congress, 
feeling  strongly  as  I  do  concerning  the 
necessity  to  soundly  attack  our  fiscal 
problems,  could  do  other  than  support 
this  bill,  unless  he  favors  the  mandatory 
controls  of  a  totalitarian  society  which 

I^slm  not  uAimpressed  by  the  argu- 
ments of  some  in  this  chamber  that  the 
$6  billion  spending  reduction,  required 
under  this  bill,  is  a  mirage  and  will  be 
circumvented  in  some  way  by  this  ad- 
ministration. I  believe  it  may  very  well 
be  true  that  our  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  military  operations  in  the  next 
fiscal  year  wiU  greatly  diminish  a  rea- 
listic hope  for   a  $6  biUion  reduction^ 
That  is  a  possibility,  however,  which  we 
must  accept.  There  is  an  overriding  need 
here  today,  and  that  overridmg  need  is 
a  good  faith,  constructive  effort  to  cut 
our  deficits-<leficits  which  could  bring 
economic  ruin  to  us  as  individuals  and 

as  a  nation.  ,,  ..^ 

Mr  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  recent  months  the  need  for 
a  tax  increase  and  expenditure  cuts  has 
become  more  and  more  clean  Raising 
taxes  and  cutting  back  on  important  Fed- 
eral programs  is  not  a  step  we  want  to 
take.  It  has  become  a  step  we  have  to 
take.  Let  me  explain  why. 

First,  the  domestic  economy  is  too  in- 
flationary,   in    the    first    3    months    of 
this  year,  our  gross  national  product  rose 
at  a  record  $19.4  billion  annual  rate.  But 
too  much  of  this  rise  was  due  to  price 
inflation.  With  the  Federal  Government 
spending  a  good  deal  more  than  it  is  tax- 
ing  there  is  too  much  total  spending— 
public  and  private.  This  does  not  mean 
many  more  jobs,  or  much  more  produc- 
tion it  just  means  that  wages  and  prices 
are  going  up  more  rapidly.  You  know, 
and  I  know,  that  this  trend  will  have  to 
be  stopped,  it  is  better  to  do  it  gradu- 
ally by  fiscal  restraint  than  to  have  to 
take  more  drastic  steps  at  some  later 

*  Second,  the  Federal  budget  deficit  is 
too  large  and  this  drives  up  interest 
rates.  The  budget  deficit  for  the  current 
fiscal  year— ending  this  June  30— is  es- 
timated to  be  about  $20  bUhon. 

Without  any  fiscal  action,  next  year  s 
budget  deficit  would  also  exceed  $20  bil- 
lion  What  do  these  large  Federal  defi- 
cits mean  in  terms  of  financial  markets 
and  interest  rates?  Here  is  the  problem : 
When  the  Government  runs  a  deficit,  tne 
Treasury  has  to  borrow  the  difference  by 
selling   Government   securities.   But   in 
these  days  there  is  already  heavy  private 
demand  for  credit.  Therefore,  the  extra 
Government  borrowing  tends  to  over- 
load the  financial  markets.  As  a  result, 
some  private  borrowers  have  to  make  do 
with  less  credit  or  none  at  all,  and  inter- 
est rates  are  driven  still  higher.  A  small- 
er budget  deficit  would  mean  more  cred- 
it available  for  higher  private  borrowers 
and  less   upward   pressure   on   interest 
rates. 


Third,  the  strength  of  the  dollar  in- 
ternationally requires  a  smaller  budget 
deficit  at  home.  As  you  know,  we  are 
making  every  effort  to  shrink  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit  and  keep  the 
dollar  the  worid's  leading  currency.  Or- 
dinarily, we  have  had  a  favorable  bal- 
ance of  merchandise  exports  over  im- 
ports with  the  overall  balance-of-pay- 
ments   deficit    due    to    our    increasing 
private  investments  abroad,  tourist  ex- 
penditure, military  and  foreign  aid  com- 
mitments, and  other  such  transactions. 
But   now  the  rapid  domestic  expansion 
and  rising  prices  are  hurting  our  trade 
balance.   In   the   last  six   months,   our 
merchandise  imports  have  risen  nearly 
18  percent,  far  more  than  our  exports 
In  March,  there  was  actually  a  small 
merchandise    trade    deficit.    There    are 
some  signs  of  improvement.  But  tliis  im- 
provement will  not  last  if  we  do  not 
make  our  exports  easier  to  sell  and  halt 
the  rapid  increases  in  our  imports. 

What  would  happen  if  we  didn't  have 
a  tax  increase?  In  my  judgment:  prices 
and  costs  would  rise  even  more  rapidly 
than  they  have  been;  credit  would  be- 
come scarce  and  interest  rates  wou^d  be 
driven  to  unheard  of  heights;  and  our 
balance  of  payments  would  not  improve 
and  the  dollar  could  come  under  new 
speculative  attack. 

It  would  not  be  a  responsible  course 
to  run  these  risks.  I  support  a  temporary 
tax  increase  and  reduction  in  less  essen- 
tial Federal  expenditures. 

In  particular,  there  are  hard  ques- 
tions ^  to  how  sizable  the  Federal  ex- 
penditure cuts  can  be  without  disrupting 
essential  programs  in  the  process^ 

The  proposal  of  the  House-Senate 
conference   included   the   following: 

A  10-percent  surcharge  on  individual 
and  corporate  income  Ux  liabilities  ef- 
fective from  April  1  of  this  year  for  in- 
dividuals and  from  January  1  for  cor- 
porations. Unless  extended  by  congres- 
sional  action,  the  surcharge  would  ex- 
pire at  mid-1969.  This  surcharge  would 
be  10  percent  of  your  tax,  not  10  per- 
cent of  income.  On  the  average,  the  tax 
would  amount  to  about  an  extra  peniiy 
per  dollar  of  wage  and  salai^  income. 
Taxpayers  in  the  first  two  brackets-- 
$1  000  of  taxable  income  in  the  case  oi 
a  'single  person  and  $2,000  in  the  case 
of  a  married  couple— would  be  exempted 
from  the  new  Lax. 

A  $6  billion  cut  in  fiscal  1969  expendi- 
tures a  cut  in  new  obligational  and  loan 
authority  by  $10  bilUon.  and  a  rescind- 
ing of  $8  billion  of  obligational  and  loan 
authority  approved  prior  to  1969. 

I  want  to  explain  what  is  involved  in 
this  cutting  of  expenditmes  and  obliga- 
tions. As  you  know,  I  serve  on  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  which  su- 
pervises Federal  expendituies.  Congress 
authorizes  Federal  agencies  to  enter  into 
obligations  which  are  finally  reflected  in 
actual  expenditures.  If  it  is  required  to 
cut  back  this  year's  expenditures  by  a 
certain  amount,  it  is  necessary  to  cut 
back  this  year's  stream  of  new  authoriza- 
tions by  a  larger  amount.  Also,  it  may 
be  desired  to  cut  down  on  authorizations 
made  in  prior  years. 
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Budget,  19«9 — KeUtUon  of  authoriztttion*  to  ence  the  course  of  the  economy  by  thus  ising  a  $6  billion  cut  In  expenditures  to 

outlays »  manipulating  the  tax  system.  I  subscribe  obtain    a    $10    billion    tax    increase    is 

Billion*  jQ  ^^g  philosophy  that  the  power  to  tax  revolting. 

New  authority  recommended  for  IMS-  woi.  7  j^j  gj]  levels  of  Government  was  for  one  Furthermore,  I  have  failed  to  find  in- 

To  be  spent  In  io«9 131. 3  purpose  alone,  and  that  \s  to  defray  the  formation  clearly  explaining  line  by  line 

Outlays  m  19«9        188. 1  necessary  expenses  of  essential  govern-  the  application  of  the  proposed  cut  in 

SL^n?^^,,thnri«tro^"'..n«.;iidin  mcntol  functions.  The  tax  powers  were  expenditures.  I  submit  that  the  people 

pr^yeiw                        ^„„    223.3  never  intended  to  be  distorted  in  any  are  entitled  to  that  informaUon  and  to  a 

To  be  held  for  ouUaye  In  later  year*.     165. 9  such  fashion  as  the  proponents  of  this  positive  assurance  that  major  reductions 

Unspent  authorlxationa  for  outlays  In  proposal  uiges  us  to  do.  will  be  made  in  the  so-called  poverty 

future   years 236.4  But  even  if  using  the  powers  of  taxa-  program,  the  urban  renewal  programs. 

Outlays  in  future  years.- 70.4  yo^  j^  ^  correct  approach  to  the  regula-  and  many  others. 

'  Taken   from   chart  on  page   56  of  the  tlon  of  our  economy  and  to  the  control  it  is  not  the  duty  or  the  obligation  of 

budget  for  fiscal  year  1969.  Chart  cannot  be  of  the  inflation  With  which  we  are  now  the  Federal  Government  to  rebuild  cities, 

reproduced  In  Rxcoao.  aflUcted,    this    proposal     penalizes    the  They  were  built  in  the  outset  by  resi- 

M«n«.  fho  flm.ro  nT,H»r  1  Q«Q  mif iav«  thrifty  and  rewards  the  profligate.  Many  dents  of  the  cities,  and  the  burden  of 

nIann«Hl    for    fiscal     1969     These    would  '^^^  ^  ^^'^  **°  "^®  *  ^^  °^  ^^^^^^  ^*"^'  Citizens. 

^^<!^n  Jf  t^^tn  1  unriPr  VhV  Hous^  ^^^s  cach  year.  On  the  other  hand,  the  a  surtax  is  a  tax  upon  a  tax.  The  more 

lunate  cS^f?reicfver^onl^or"ert;  ^^^    Government    has    consistently  we  contribute  to  the  Government  in  the 

S  thi!  ft  would  b^  nSSrv  to  ?it  back  ^pent  more  than   its  income  for  many  form  of  taxation  the  more  we  are  pe- 

fhe  sSeam  of  n?w  SoSa^ions    tnd  y«»"-  "^^  ^  P"^<=*  "^«*  '*  "^  continue  nallzed  by  this  new  tax.  If  we  continue 

Srhi^  to  cut  b^k  by  mort  than  ^e  ^  ^'^'^^^  ^  ^"""^  »"  unsound  practice  ,vith  such  a  program,  the  Government 

C^S^d  $10  bilU^  if  ext^ndltures  were  ^^  ^^  ^"'""-^  y«*"-  *  "^»'  It  will  be  a  will  flnaUy  take  all  that  we  have.  It  is 

ac?u'X   iS   £   rTdL'd^brJa   b^^^^^^  i°"f   r'   '''°"'  "'   ^'*  '  "^"^"^  land  of  like  the  country  miller  who  tolls 

Sr"ofTelloi^%erau"tSorizitrsi  '^Tre"  inflationary  conditions  existing  ^"^r^tu^^ttorierrme  of  a  little 

SS?  $&  ? bXn Sr  ^nTautS^  ^^^ay  have  been  brought  about  almost  boy  I  heard  of  in  South  Carolina  many 

i„t*!lrr.  T-Hoii^^H  L^^i^inri^n^^^  entirely  by  the  wild  orgy  of  spending  years  ago,  who.  when  sent  to  the  mill  by 

»«  h?mon  of  ^h^^o^nt   "^"^^"^"'^  °^  engaged  in  by  the  Federal  Government,  ^s  father  with  a  sack  of  corn  to  be 

TTiere^  M»mnuSiron  as  to  how  much  Such  expenditures  in  far  too  many  in-  ground  into  meal,  watched  with  aston- 

exSi^tur^^oufd   b?  ^e^cwT^me  stances  have  been  made  on  questionable  jshment  as  the  miller  took  his  toll  sev- 

fhmk  M  ^flinn    other^  M  blLho^Xf  ^nd  worthless  projects.  If  I  understand  eral  times.  The  boy  became  somewhat 

tSS  ^uue  disagreement  ?hat  spe^d^  ^he  sentiment  of  the  people  of  this  coun-  alarmed  and  then  when  the  miller  took 

in^  hi  1^9  LSt^  TJduced  from  ^^  '^-  a"'*  ^  »^"«^«  ^  '*°'  "^^""^  ^  *  *^'*^-  the  entire  sack  of  com  and  emptied  it 

SfdB^t  r^uSt    li  Sek^g^Se  SllSn  spread  Impatience  and  disgust  with  the  mto  the  hopper,  the  little  boy.  thinking 

cut     the    HoiLSe^te    Conferees    ei-  administration     of     certain     programs  that  the  mlUer  Intended  to  take  it  all. 

eluded^   pStV^et^am    exSnSuret  which  has  resulted  in  a  horde  of  harpies,  grabbed  up  the  sack  and  ran  as  fast 

2Snd   interest  on  the^ebt  Tmrd   Jetl  agents,  and  snoopers  harassing  and  im-  as  he  could,  and  the  miller,  thinking  that 

frSSbSiefltDaimentf     and     fourth  P^^lng  business  people  and  citizens  gen-  the  boy  was  crazy.  foUowed  behind  him. 

^Tfu^d  oavmenS   such  aS^cialle-  ^"^^^y-   They   swarm   upon   us  like  the  when    the    little    boy    reached    home 

^  v^is  meriTof  comU  th^t  fhele  ^°^^^  °^  ^gypt  going  from  county  to  breathless,  his  father  asked  him  what 

bXn  J??uS  Sd  hav^  to  Sme  from  <=o"n'y-  ^a<=tory  to  factory,  and  school-  the  trouble  was.  and  his  reply  was.  "That 

oh?ra?eas    The  T^t  effect  coSd£^^  house  to  schoolhouse.  Every  arm  of  local  old   miller   down   yonder   took   all   the 

sharJ,  ciLuiSnt  of  some  woTSiw^b  governments-municipal,     county,     and  corn,  and  I  had  to  run  like  thunder  to 

^«v?rnr)J^r^fiv,ti^^              wortnwmie  state-is  subject  to  endless  investigation  keep  him  from  taking  the  sack." 

WhuT  the   exTCnStu^     cuts  may  or  with  the  idea  in  mind  of  imposing  upon  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  America 

mav  not  be  on  S^e  stmSt  s?dl    the  tS  the  SUtes  and  localities  worthless,  de-  are  sick  and  Ured  of  these  extravagant 

Sri^d  expenditSfcuJs  arTbaS  moralizing  programs  aginst  the  will  of  and  wasteful  programs.  They  are  unwill- 

SS^  Th^econorTy  if  in  a^  tSlaS-  the  people  of  these  localities.  The  effect  ing  to  be  taxed  to  support  governmental 

2?r^.on<Son   The  budgS  d^flcU  is  tSo  «  to  cripple  the  economy  and  rob  the  activities  which  undertake  to  regulate 

SeandiL^trSUoiLflnSSlalmS^  individuals  of  their  incentive  to  engage  almost  every  facet  of  their  Individual 

vttV  Pinallv    thP  dollar  could  be  weak-  ^  ^^^  enterprise.  This  is  done  m  such  lives. 

en^  SSSti^ally  ?f  we  ?vade?o^^-  »  'a^""  »«  ^  '»«=«  "P""  the  sound-  Many  of  them  believe  as  I  do  that 

cal  r^iSSfbSSL  home  ^eref^re  thinking  people  of  America  spurious  doc-  these  programs  will  never  be   discon- 

Sve^^Wed  to  support  a  SS  for  trines  of  government  repugnant  to  the  tinued  until  the  Congress  decides  to  stop 

S    StSn^a    temwraS^  S?  In-  priceless  principles  which  they  embrace  making  avaUable  the  revenue  for  the 

cSie  2^d^u7t*on  S^Sal  «pen-  and  to  which  they  have  adhered  for  financing  of  the  same. 

dUi^^d  I  hoM  the  ouJer  MimSrs  years.  I  cannot  in  good  conscience  sup-  Mr.  WYATT.  Mr  Speaker,  my  vote  for 

Sr^^^H^  wKupSort  S5s  StSS^  P«rt  a  further  burden  of  $10  billion  on  the  t«  increase  and  substantial  decrease 

Mr  TUCK  Mr  SoeaJter  I  am  opposed  the  taxpayers  to  provide  additional  funds  in  Federal  spendmg  is  a  vote  to  slow  gal - 

to  the  Imoosition  of  a  10  percent  sur-  'or    the    financing    of    such    programs,  loping  Infiation  which  Is  a  direct  result 

chanre  on  individual  and  corporate  in-  many  of  which  are  managed  and  con-  of  the  disastrous  fiscal  policies  our  coun- 

come  taxes  Thus  I  rise  in  opposition  to  troUed  by  wastrels  and  squanderers  who  try  has  been  following  during  the  past 

the  adoption  of  the  conference  report  on  have  Uttle  regard  for  our  finances  and  few  years.                                 .„h  «  nr„.i 

H  R    15414    The  people  of  America  are  less  regard  for  our  rights.  Inflation  Itself  Is  a  tax    and  a  cruel 

already  taxed  to  the  full  extent  of  their  Furthermore,  despite  the  proposed  tax  tax  on  those  living  on  fixed  incomes  and 

ability  to  pay  increase  and  in  the  absence  of  a  drastic  those  least  able  to  afford  it.  So  In  reality 

Admittedly    the  fiscal  affairs  of  our    change  in  administration  philosophy  and  this  vote  presented  an  alternative,  not 

Government  are  In  a  deplorable  state  due  policy,  huge  deficits  will  continue  and  whether  we  should  have  further  taxes, 

to  profligate  and  grossly  extravagant  ex-  questionable  new  programs  will  rapidly  but  which  further  tax  was  preferable, 

penditures  The  crying  need  is  to  dlscon-  absorb  the  tax  increase.  The  additional  money  raised  by  this  tax 

tinue  these  expenditures  and  bring  the        As  one  who  has  consistently  through  coupled  with  the  agreed  reductions  In 

expenses  and  activities  of  the  Govern-    the  years  advocated  a  balanced  budget  Federal    spending    should    substantially 

ment  within  the  bounds  of  the  revenues    and  the  elimination  of  nonessential  ex-  reduce  the  Federal  deficit  for  the  coming 

under  the  existing  rate  of  taxation.  penditures,  the  question  may  be  asked  fiscal  year. 

We  are  urged  to  Impose  a  10-percent    why  I  oppose  a  bUl  In  which  a  $C  bUUon  The  easy  road,  the  road  of  political 

tax  surcharge  to  curb  Inflation    I  have    cut  in  expenditures  is  provided.  The  an-  expediency,  for  any  Member  of  Congress, 

never  understood  it  to  be  a  proper  func-    swer  Is  I  do  not  approve  of  this  package  would  be  a  demagogic  vote  against  the 

Uon  of  Government  to  endeavor  to  Influ-    approach,  and  the  proposition  of  prom-  tax  Increase. 
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However,  my  careful  study  of  tWs  en- 
tire matter  has  convinced  me  that  the 
oSf  Responsible  vote  Is  In  'avor  of  the 
increase.  U  this  measure  were  to  faU 
I  aiTconvlnced  a  new  run  on  our  gold 
woiSiTsult.  the  international  bankers 
would  completely  lose  confidence  in  the 
JXr.  and  I  would  fear  the  necessity  of 
dSuar  devaluation  in  the  very  munedlate 
JSture.  This  would,  of  course  be  followed 
by  devaluation  of  other  world  currencies 
and  could  very  well  precipitate  us  into 
a  serious  world  depression.  . 

*  we  m  the  Northwest  have  a  fpec.al 
reason  for  demanding  fisca  stabil  ty^We 
cannot  stand  even  higher  interest  rates 
o?^ghte7money.  both  of  which  would 
result  from  the  failure  of  the  tax  increase 
blU  These  results  would  certamly  cripple 
even  more  the  homebmlding  mdustij. 
Tnd  therefore,  of  course,  the  forest  prod- 
;?te  industry.  Widespread  unemploy- 
ment would  follow  m  Oregon  and  the 

''"u'lrTrJiposslble  rationally  to  defend 
the  wild  and  reckless  spending  policies  of 
this  administration  ^^hich  has  rnade  this 
action  an  absolute  necessity.  The  tragic 
SUon  decision  that  ^e  ^^ould  and 
should  fight  a  major  war.  and  continue 
halation  of  our  domestic  spending  is 
the  cause  of  our  very  serious  Phght. 

The  mandatory  reduction  in  spending 
need  not  be  taken  in  the  area  of  welfare 
and  education,  except  where  there  is 
waste  in  these  programs.  I  feel  strongly 
that  all  necessary  cuts  can  be  made  in 
the  space  program,  foreign  aid.  mamte- 
nwice  of  troops  and  other  personnel  in 
SS5^  the  huge  subsidies  to  corporate 
agric^ture.  highway  beautiflcat  on.  and 
in  the  defense  budget  itself,  which  I  do 
not  believe  Is  sacrosanct. 

Mr  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
given  much  thought  to  the  conference 
iupport  and  have  decided  that  it  de- 
SSS  mrvote.  Certainly  It  will  not  aid 

SrSutically.  M«iicin«^,fi;TS'- 
ant  to  take,  but  sometunes  It  is  neces 
2^  This  is  a  time  when  we  require  leg- 
Sative  medicine  to  bring  down  our  fiscal 

^Twuld  oppose  tills  measure,  and  call 
inst^d  for  closing  of  tax  loopholes.  As 
a  ratter  of  fact.  I  have  long  contended 
that  we  should  attempt  to  obtain  much- 
nSded  revenue  by  Plug&mg  these  loop- 
SSes,  especially  with  regard  to  oil  and 
n^eral    depletion    allowances     I    still 
SSngly  urge  It.  Unfortuiaately.  however 
?f  £  Sir  to  me  that  this  Congress  wUl 
not  move  before   adjouimnent  to  re- 
S?ve    the  unfair  advantages  given  to 
SS  tLcpayers  at  the  expense  of  those 
Sffa^red  Whether  we  like  it  or  not. 
iThav'e  today  our  only  opportumt^^ 
raise  the  revenue   needed  to  decrease 
deficits  and  combat  inflation. 

I  have  mentioned  Inflation.  Let  me 
state  that  It  Is  clear  to  me  that  our 
faiure  to  take  action  to-day  will  cost 
tS  iSierlcan  pubUc  more  in  the  form  of 
Sflation  than  would  the  Passage  of  the 
10-percent  surcharge.  Because  I  am  con- 
vln?S^of  tills.  I  must  support  the  sur- 
ciiarVe  ?egSdiess  of  its  potential  pohti- 

"IS"^"  now  discuss  the  $6  bUlion 
soending  cut.  It  must,  in  my  opn^pn 
brhanLd  with  care  an^  according 
to  a  sensible  order  of  priorities.  The 


relatively  small  percentage  of  Federal 
mSieys  wwSi  are  spent  for  bet^r  health 
Sxd  education.  Improved  housmg  and 
job  opportunities,  and  simUar  programs 
SouTd  not  be  affected.  Instead  we  shouW 
turn  our  attention  to  econornles  In  the 
staggering  miUtary  expenditures  in 
soace  exploration,  and  in  farm  subsidies. 

The  problems  of  our  cities  should  take 
precedence  over  moon  trips.  I'^er  cities 
are  more  important  than  outer  space^ 

The  problems  of  hungry  people  a  e 
such  that  it  is  monstrously  illogical  to 
nav  huge  sums  to  some  already  wealthy 
Srmers  to  Induce  them  not  to  produce 

^°with  regard  to  our  swollen  military 
appropriations.  I  say  that  the  nord^- 
nately  swollen  military-industrial  com- 
plex and  the  inordinate  profit^  being 
made  by  some  defense  contractors  for 
Stai^  hardware  are  indefensible  and 

"Tef  wem'ust  put  our  fiscal  house  in 
order."  A  sense  of  responsibility  requires 
it  But  let  us  do  it  in  such  a  way  that 
fhose  who  can  least  afford  it  do  not  end 

"•^MrCRlS' Mr.  speaker,  the  Rev- 
enue '  and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of 
SI  provides  for  a  $6  bilUon  reduction 
in  the  1969  fiscal  year  budget  It  fuither 
provides  for  canceling  $10  billion  already 
appropriated.  Additionally,  it  would  re- 
move 250.000  Federal  employees  from 
Se  payrolls.  These  three  features  will 
provide  relief  to  American  taxpayers  m 
future  years. 

After  exhaustive  review  of  this  sud- 
iect  I  have  concluded  that  the  respon- 
sible position  is  the  one  in  support  of 
he  leSslatlon.  I  -ould  like  to  mention 
a  few  of  the  reasons  why  this  measure 
is  absolutely  necessary. 

FINANCING    THE    WAR    IN    VIETNAM 

Acceleration  of  the  war  In  Vietnam 
commenced  more  than  3  years  ago, 
however,  the  administration  waited  un- 
til last  year  to  propose  a  method  of 
financing  the  additional  cost^now  ap- 
proaching $30  billion  annually.  It  is 
impossible  to  underwrite  the  cost  of  a 
waVwith  peacetime  tax  rates  without 
enormous  budget  deficits.  The  I9b8 
deficit  will  approximate  $20  billion. 

Accordingly,  fiscal  responsibility  de- 
mands that  we  reduce  nondefense  spend- 
ing and  increase  taxes  so  that  the  na- 
tional debt  will  not  continue  to  spiral 
upward. 

*^  INFLATION 

consumer  prices  are  "sing  at  an  an- 
nual rate  of  4  to  5  percent.  At  this  rate 
the  public  loses  each  year  S20  to  $25  bU- 
Uon  in  purchasing  POwer.  Especially  hard 
hit  are  persons  on  fixed  ^come,  that  is 
nensioners,  the  handicapped,  and  older 
Sns  wl  o  receive  less  and  less  goods 
and  Services  each  month  for  their  meager 
dollars  Therefore,  under  present  condi- 
Sns    we  must  pay  for  an  unbalanced 
buSget  lither  through  higher  taxes  or 
through  inflation.  Higher  taxes  are  the 
more  equitable  and  more  responsible  way 
to  solve  this  dilemma. 

INTEREST    RATES 

Money  is  a  commodity  and  its  price 
reaJ?s  to  supply  and  demand  just  as  c^-_ 
ton.  automobUes,  or  any  other  commod 
ity.  In  periods  of  enormous  Federal  deft 


Pit  financing,  the  Government  must  bor- 
row^Sey  to  meet  Its  obligations.  When 
[he  Federal  Government  competes  In  the 
Soney   market,  Uie  demand  Incre^s 
the  supply  shrinks,  resulting  in  mgher 
nteresf  rates  for  all  borrowers.  The  m- 
terest  rate  on  home  mortgage  has  m 
creased  about  25  percent  in  the  last  J 
yea^s  This  means  there  would  be  an  ad- 
ditional   interest  charge  of  more  than 
$3,200  on  a  20-year  mortgage  for  a  $15 
000  dwelling.  This  upward  trend  in  in 
terest  rates  will  continue  untU  the  budg- 
et Is  brought  m  balance  or  near  bal- 

Considering  the  increased  cost  of  * 
home   mortgage,   automobile   financing 
business  or  farm  loan,  and  higher  con 
sumer  prices,  the  tax  surchage  is  the 
cheaper  alternative  to  the  taxpayer. 

EXPORTS.     IMPORTS,    AND    THE    BALANCE    OF 
PAYMENTS 

In  an  overheated  economy  when  de- 
mand exceeds  supply,  the  cost  of  goods 

and  materials  rise.  Th^^'  f^^titi?e  fn 
market  price  makes  us  less  competitive  in 
world  markets  causing  a  reduction  of 
Exports.  At  the  same  time,  excessive  de- 
mand at  home  Increases  imPorte^These 
two  economic  forces  result  In  detenoi  a 
tion  of  our  international  balance  of  pay- 

"^Thls  is  underscored  by  the  fact  that, 
currently,  foreign  creditors  own  31  bil- 
?lins  of  U.S.  dollars.  We  have  only  10 
ISn  dollars  in  gold  to  -fcure  thg  f*/^b*. 
If  our  creditors  were  to  lose  confidence 
in  the  dollar  and  demand  payment  m 
gold  there  would  be  precipitated  an  in- 
ternktlonal  financial  disaster  that  would 
result  in  a  woridwide  depression.  Our 
foreign  creditors  will  lose  confidence  m 
the  dollar  unless  we  put  our  own  finan- 
cial house  in  order  by  bringing  into  near 
balance  our  income  and  outgo^  This  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  a  reduction   n 
Federal   spending   and   an   increase    in 
taxes. 

TAX    RATES 

The  surcharge  tax  would  not  be  im- 
posed on  those  individual  taxpayers  who 
pay  less  than  $290  income  taxes  in  1968 
Those  paying  more  than  that  amount 
would  pay  an  additional  7  "2  percent  on 
April  15,  1969.  Corporations,  generally, 
would  pay  an  additional  10  percent  for 
the  1968  calendar  year. 

Compared  with  the  sacrifices  being 
made  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Americans  at  war  in  Southeast  Asia,  this 
contribution  by  us  at  home  pales  into 
insignificance. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  Revenue  and  Expendi- 
ture Control  Act  of  1968.  I  have  long 
been  opposed  to  any  type  of  general  in- 
come tax  increase  without  reform  of  our 
present  tax  system.  The  Potential  effect 
on  numerous  vital  social  Programs  of 
the  $6  bUlion  cut  in  expenditures  con- 
tafned  in  H.R.  15414  serves  to  reinforce 
my  opposition  to  this  legislation. 

I  am  convinced  a  surtax  without  re- 
forms will  only  compomid  the  existing 
inequities  in  our  tax  system.  How  are 
we  to  convince  the  American  PubUc  c^ 
the  equality  and  justice  of  a  system 
which  wrings  the  last  cent  of  tax  from 
his  wages  or  salary  while  oU  tycoons  and 
mmionalres  evade  their  fair  share  by 
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various  devices  which,  however  Justified 
originally,  are  now  rightly  termed  "loop- 
holes."  In  1964  there  were  482  taxpayers 
who  reported  incomes  of  more  than  a 
mniinn  dollars;  Id  of  them  paid  abso- 
lutely no  Income  tax  at  all.  and  many  of 
them  paid  only  a  minlmiun  of  Income 
tax.  In  1965.  35  people  who  earned  over 
$500,000  paid  absolutely  no  tax  whatso- 
ever. In  a  recent  year  one  man  whose 
income  was  more  than  $20  million  paid 
no  taxes.  Another  whose  net  worth,  here 
in  the  United  States,  is  more  than  a  bil- 
lion dollars,  paid  only  $670  in  taxes  in  one 
year;  the  next  year  he  went  up  slightly 
and  contributed  $685  to  our  national 
well-being. 

One  of  the  most  flagrant  abuses  in  our 
present  tax  system  is  the  27 '2  percent 
oil  depletion  allowance  which  saves  oil- 
men approximately  two  billion  dollars  a 
year  in  taxes.  In  1966.  the  average  manu- 
facturing company  paid  more  than  40 
percent  of  its  income  to  our  Government 
In  Federal  corporation  income  taxes.  In 
that  saih$  year,  here  is  what  three  of  the 
largest  and  most  financially  secure  oil 
companies  paid:  The  first,  nothing;  the 
second.  3.8  percent;  the  third.  14.7  per- 
cent. The  circumstance  which  origi- 
nally led  to  the  conferring  of  special  In- 
centives upon  the  oil  industry  no  longer 
exists.  The  Industry  has  about  the  lowest 
rate  of  failure  of  any  business  enterprise 
in  the  coimti-y  and  there  is  no  longer  a 
valid  reason  for  continuing  this  bla- 
tant favoritism  at  the  expense  of  the 
great  majority  of  American  taxpayers. 

This  and  other  reforms  are  needed 
now.  A  vague  promise  of  some  unspeci- 
fied reforms  to  be  presented  to  Congress 
later  this  year  is  not  enough.  It  is  un- 
reasonable, in  my  opinion,  to  ask  my 
already  overtaxed  constituents  to  make 
greater  sacrifices  in  the  absence  of  the 
reforms  so  urgently  required  to  assure  a 
more  equitable  distribution  of  the  costs 
of  Government.  I  hear  daily  from  con- 
stituents in  all  walks  of  life  and  from  all 
economic  circumstances  as  to  the  ever- 
mounting  problem  of  managing  on  in- 
comes that  are  chiefly,  If  not  wholly,  de- 
rived fix)m  wages,  pensions,  and  salaries. 
It  surely  seems  logical  that  those  who 
receive  the  most  bountiful  share  of  our 
tremendous  national  wealth  should  pay 
their  proportionate  share  of  preserving 
the  society  in  which  they  are  so  blessed. 

Lastly.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  $6  billion 
spending  cut  for  fiscal  1969  needlessly 
Imperils  our  most  valuable  social  and 
economic  programs.  We  all  know,  of 
course,  that  should  this  legislation  carry, 
the  President  will  endeavor  to  achieve 
the  reduction  in  less  vital  areas.  Never- 
theless, many  experts  have  testified  that 
it  will  be  impossible  to  continue  the  pres- 
ent level  of  support  for  these  programs 
with  a  $6  billion  cut. 

Moreover,  if  Congress  employs  this 
meat-ax  approach  to  budget  cutting,  we 
will  be  abdicating  both  our  responsibility 
for  the  rational  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment's fiscal  affairs  and  our  duty  to 
those  disadvantaged  citizens  in  our 
midst  who  stand  to  lose  the  most  from 
the  expenditure  reduction. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  no 
doubt  that  the  United  States  is  con- 
fronted with  a  fiscal  crisis  of  major  pro- 
portions.  This   year   alone   our   budget 


deficit  will  exceed  $20  bUIlon.  This  Is  due. 
in  part,  to  excessive  nonessential  Federal 
spending  and  an  outmoded  tax  stnicture. 
Our  balance  of  payments  continues  to 
drain  gold  and  dollar  reserves  from  the 
United  Statea  Interest  rates  are  steadily 
climbing.  Just  this  week  a  banker  in  my 
district  told  me  that  interest  on  short- 
term  consumer  notes  has  risen  to  8  per- 
cent and  even  then  the  bank  hesitates 
before  lending.  And.  quite  clearly  we  are 
the  victims  of  an  inflationary  spiral  that 
began  its  tortuous  upward  movement 
some  time  ago. 

Thus.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  fully  recognize 
the  problems  that  could  threaten  our 
economy.  But  I  am  opposed  to  H.R.  15414. 
I  am  opposed  to  this  legislation  because 
the  so-called  economic  answers  Included 
in  this  bill  are  not  triily  answers  to  our 
problems.  Rather  they  are  superficial 
palliatives  not  consistent  with  our  over- 
riding national  interests. 

The  10-percent  tax  surcharge  is  de- 
signed to  reduce  demand  in  the  private 
sector  and  thus,  by  bringing  supply  and 
demand  into  greater  equilibrium,  reverse 
inflation.  Yet  we  must  recognize  that  in- 
flation is  institutionalized  and  already 
built  into  the  economy.  Thus  the  impact 
of  a  tax  surcharge  would  be  many 
months  in  coming.  For  example,  futures 
in  the  commodity  markets  are  being  bid 
on  daily.  Inflated  prices  being  i>aid  to- 
day will  be  reflected  in  the  price  of  food- 
stuffs, wool,  cotton,  and  so  forth,  sold  to 
the  consumer  months  from  now.  Thus  an 
already  overtaxed  consumer  would  have 
less  money  6  months  from  now  and  still 
have  to  pay  inflated  prices  for  necessary 
food  and  clothes. 

Furthermore,  and  this  appears  not  to 
have  been  computed  Into  estimates  of 
receipts  under  a  tax  surcharge,  such  a 
surcharge,  if  effective  in  reducing  con- 
sumer spending,  will  reduce  corporate 
proflts.  Such  a  reduction  in  profits  will 
mean  a  drop  in  corporate  tax  revenues 
and  the  net  yield  from  the  surcharge 
will  be  less  than  anticipated. 

And  even  granting  a  full  surcharge 
return  of  between  $7  and  $10  billion, 
what  great  impact  this  would  have  on  a 
gross  national  product  estimated  to  be 
$825  billion? 

I  referred  a  minute  ago.  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  our  already  overtaxed  consumer.  Al- 
through  Federal  personal  income  taxes 
have  not  risen,  and  in  fact  fallen,  in  re- 
cent years  there  has  been  a  decided  In- 
crease in  a  variety  of  State  and  local 
taxes.  The  proliferation  of  Government 
services  and  the  growing  complexity  of 
government  have  necessitated  tax  In- 
creases that  have  stretched  individual 
tax  responsibilities  to  their  limit.  An  in- 
crease in  Federal  personal  Income  taxes 
would  be  a  fiscal  iceberg  with  little  ap- 
parent danger,  but  with  much  greater 
economic  danger  lurking  below  the  sur- 
face. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  yet  another  fear 
of  a  tax  increase.  Although  we  have  been 
disappointed  by  the  lack  of  substantial 
progress  in  Paris,  the  very  fact  that 
those  conversations  continue,  gives  us 
our  greatest  hope  for  peace  in  years. 
Should  peace  come  to  Vietnam,  or  even 
some  manner  of  deescalation  made  pos- 
sible, the  resulting  leveling  in  defense 
spending  will  have  a  negative  effect  on 


our  economy.  Should  the  desired  dees- 
calation become  a  reality,  then,  there  is 
common  agreement  among  economists 
that  we  may  well  have  to  cut  taxes  to 
stimulate  oiu-  economy.  Should  such  a 
tax  cut  be  possible  soon  after  a  tax  in- 
crease, I  fear  that  such  a  rapid  shifting 
of  gears  would  create  havoc  with  our 
economy. 

I  have  certain  reservations  also  about 
the  second  half  of  H  Jl.  15414— that  is  the 
$6  billion  reduction  in  expenditures.  I  be- 
lieve we  can  well  afford  to  reduce  ex- 
penditures in  fiscal  year  1969  by  at  least 
$6  billion,  perhaps  by  more,  but  that  we 
should  spell  out  in  specific  terms  where 
those  reductions  will  come. 

It  would  be  self-destructive  to  per- 
mit those  reductions  in  areas  such  as 
education,  job  training,  housing,  and 
other  programs  of  Immediate  human 
need.  The  proposed  budget  expenditures 
in  these  areas  are  already  pared  to  the 
bone  and  any  further  reduction  would 
destroy  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of 
millions  of  Americans  seeking  to  im- 
prove their  lot.  Also  they  would  prevent 
the  movement  of  people  from  the  welfare 
rolls  to  the  t&x  rolls. 

Instead  we  should  cut  our  expensive 
and  unwise  farm  subsidy  program.  This 
program,  originally  designed  to  aid  small, 
family -size  farms,  has  ended  up  pouring 
billions  of  dollars  into  the  coffers  of  large, 
commercial  farmers.  It  is  just  plain  bad 
business  to  pay  billions  to  plow  crops  un- 
der while  millions  of  Americans  are  un- 
fed and/or  underfed. 

We  can  and  we  should  postpone  all 
nonessential  public  works  projects.  Most 
of  oiu-  highway  and  harbor  projects,  the 
"pork  barrels,"  can  wait  until  we  set  our 
fiscal  house  in  order. 

We  can  save  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  by  rejecting  departmental  pride 
that  causes  the  Defense  Department  to 
proceed  with  a  manned  orbiting  labora- 
tory program  duplicating  work  already 
paid  for  in  our  civilian  space  program. 

There  Is  no  logical  reason  not  to  close 
the  "pipelines"  that  leave  billions  of  im- 
expended,  imcommitted  dollars  in  de- 
partmental treasuries.  This  money  can 
be  put  to  work  for  us  today  In  those  areas 
tory  program  duplicating  work  already 
of  greatest  need,  permitting  programs 
already  begun  to  continue,  permitting 
necessary  programs  to  be  funded,  and 
not  permitting  the  nonessential  spend- 
ing I  have  delineated. 

So  we  can  and  we  must  reduce  expend- 
itures by  the  Federal  Government.  But 
we  must  spell  out  with  clarity  and  direc- 
tion those  areas  in  which  cutbacks  are 
acceptable. 

There  Is  another  compelling  reason  for 
a  sharp  reduction  in  Government  spend- 
ing. The  Federal  Government  accounts 
for  almost  25  percent  of  the  annual  GNP. 
Since  this  is  the  largest  single  area  of 
demand  in  our  economy  it  is  logical  that 
this  is  where  we  can  Immediately  and 
effectively  work  to  establish  the  desira- 
ble equilibrium  between  supply  and  de- 
mand. A  decided  drop  In  Government 
spending  shall  do  much  more  than  a  tax 
surcharge  to  establish  equlllbriiun. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  tax  surcharge.  I 
do  not  believe  that  a  reduction  in  Gov- 
ernment spending  will  alone  solve  our 


fiscal  crisis.  We  must  find  new  sources  of 

''^S'speclal  interest  of  natural  gas  and 
oil  producers  has  effectively  res^ted  » 
rut  in  the  depletion  aUowances  that  are 
cSst  ng  the  t^payers  $2.75  billion  annu- 
aUy  The  taxpayers  have  to  make  up  the 
additional  biUions  of  doUars  lost  by  pe^^- 
mitting  the  designation  of  oil  driumg 
costs  L   fully  deductable   business  ex- 
penses  rather   than   having    them   re- 
?orded  as  the  capital  investment  that 
thev  arrwhy  should  one  industry  be 
Seated  as  "special"  ^'^en  all  industry 
must  oav  for  capital  expenditures .' 
"^nJw  Mr°Speaker,  In  the  name  of  fiscal 
responsibUity  and  in  ^'^^^^^n  t  on  of  the 
crisis  at  hand,  I  propose  that  there  oe  a 
f-yfar  hiatus  in  oil  depletion  allowances, 
k'e  ^^jor  oil  companies  are  certain  vaj 
able  as  Individual  taxpayers  to  aid  their 
wuntry  in  the  present  crisis  period  With 
such  a  hiatus,  combined  with  consldera- 
Uon  ?f  drilling  costs  as  capital  mvest- 
ment  we  can  raise  more  than  $4  billion 
S?he  coming  year,  without  an  unwise 
Sid^tSty  self-defeatins  tax  sur- 

^'^The^case  for  a  hiatus  in  oil  depletion 
allowlnc^s  is  overwhelming.  Let  me  cite 
?iLt  two  examples:  In  1966  the  last  year 
for  which  figures  are  available   Stand- 
ard OU  of  New  Jersey  paid  Federal  taxes 
of  only  $116,000,000.  or  6.3  percent,  on  a 
net  income  of  $1,830,944,000.  And  Texaco 
SLdS32  500.000  in  Federal  taxes  on  an 
income  of  $845,466,000.  That  is  only  3.8 
SrcSit  in  Federal  taxes  on  net  income. 
Why  should  other  businesses  pay  48per- 
^[!f  and  individuals  Pavf  Percent  while 
major  oU  companies  pay  less  than  10  per- 
cent? This  is  truly  oily  business. 

TTiese  figures  point  dramatically  to  the 
need  for  tax  reform  vls-a-vis  the  cieple- 
Son  allowances.  During  the  period  of  the 
1-year  hiatus  a  special  congress  onal 
committee  could  review  existmg  allow- 
aSS  a^d  permit  the  -einsUtution  o 
reasonable  allowances  when  the  hiatus 
e^es.  This,  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  a  much 
more  responsible  and  realistic  approach 
to  our  fiscal  problems. 

For  aU  of  the  foregoing  reasons  and 
many  others  not  mentioned,  because  we 
need  tax  reform  not  a  tax  increase,  be- 
cause we  must  spell  out  the  areas  where 
SderaTeSendltures  will  be  cut.  because 
In  increasHn  personal  income  taxes  will 
not  accomplish  the  purpose  J?r  ^'{^£^ 
It  is  offered,  I  shall  vote  agamst  H.R. 

^^I  hope  a  majority  of  my  colleagues  wiU 
loll  m?in  defeating  tWsbUl  so  that  we 
can  act  with  dispatch  and  wisdom  to  ef- 
fectively and  responsibly  attack  the 
g!?vr  Lonomlc    problems    facing    our 

^  nSily  Mr.  Speaker,  a  point  of  great 
im^o^nce  must  be  made.  What  reaUy 
Is  the  source  of  economic  Problems?  The 
painful  answer  is  Vietnam.  Actually  the 
Sarge  Is  a  war  tax  requested  because 
we    are    losing    the    war    In    Vietnam 

economically.  •„<.„,.„  «„ 

What  good  will  military  victory  in 
Vietnam  be  if  it  destroys  our  economic 
K Thome?  There  is  basic  economic 
reason,  to  be  added  to  the  overwhelming 
moral  and  poUtical  reasons,  for  bimg- 
ing  prompt  peace  to  Vietnam. 
Mr.  MINSHAIi.  Mr.  Speaker,  are  pro- 


test marches  and  camp-ins  the  only  way 
SeriSns  can  make  their  wishes  heard 
^d  iSded  by  the  administration  and 
the  Congress?  ., 

I  wonder  what  the  attitude  of  this 
House  would  be  today  if  there  were  sev- 
eral thousand  outraged  citizens  at  01^ 
dcwrs  protesting  the  inju^^ticc  of  a  iiew 
aS  tion  to  the  heavy  tax  burden  they 
already  are  carrying.  Certainly  the  AVhite 
HoSe  and  congressional  leadership  have 
been  ultra-sensitive  to  the  demands  of 
this  and  that  pressure  group.  Perhaps  a 
SipS^ers-  march  on  Washington  is  the 
oS?  means  by  which  the  national  leader- 
sSpSin  t^  awakened  to  the  frustration 
and  anger  of  millions  of  Americans  who 
a?e  f^  up  with  the  folly  and  extrava- 
cance  of  the  Federal  Government. 

These  millions  of  hard-working,  re- 
sDonSble  citizens  are  too  busy  earning 
a  Sg  and  taking  care  of  their  families 
to  camp  out  in  the  Nation's  CapitaL  But 
they  ^lave  written  and  telephoned  us 
they  have  talked  with  us  on  our  trips 
to  our  districts,  they  have  responded  to 
opiSon  polls,  with  an  oven^'helming  and 
emphatic  demand  that  sPendme  be  cur- 
tailed so  that  lax  increases  will  not  oe 
tauea  bu  ""^  ,  ^     question 

necessary.     And     tney     wm     m 
whether  they  have  any  voice  .n  the  r 
Government  at  all  if  this  surcharge  is 
approved  by  Congress. 

Cays  debate  is  typical  of  the  ramrod 
mett^d  of  legislating  to  which  this  Con- 
fess has  become  addicted.  We  have  no. 
opportunity  to  amend  or  change  any 
pSn  of  the  bill,  only  4  hours  m  which 
to  debate  its  provisions  and  then  vote  it 

""ustentog  to  the  debate  today,  and  on 
the  basK  a  great  deal  of.  careful  study 
and  thought.  I  am  convinced  we   are 
eambling  against  heavy  odds  that  a  tax 
incTeaS  v.olld  favorably  alter  the  eco- 
noiSc    situation.    The    money    we    are 
gSbUng  is  not  ours,  though  some  of 
mv  colleagues  and  certainly  the  White 
SJuSe  seem  to  take  the  attitude  that   t 
Is  That  money  belongs  to  American  citi- 
zens  and  they  are  no  more  convmced 
?han  Tam  that  a  tax  increase  is  any 

^^^^h^v^c  not  heard  one  convincing  argu- 
ment  that   the   proposed   tax   increase 
Sd  not  be  passed  on  to  consumers  and 
so   actuaUy  inflate  prices.   Nor  have  l 
heard  any  guarantee  that  a  tax  increase 
St  ^ot  deflate  economic  activity  to 
San  extent  that  the  net  r^ult  would 
actually  be  a  loss  of  revenue.  And  I  have 
heid  no  argument  which  convinces  me 
that  the  tax  Increase  would  not  merely 
spur  evin  greater  Federal  spending  And 
F^eraTspending  has  been  and  continues 
to  bTthf  greatest  inflationary  evil  of 

'^?he^one  thing  of  which  I  am  certain  is 
that  an  increase  In  taxes  will  work  a  new 
tordshlp  on  the  forgotten  American-the 
^erican  who  does  not  riot,  march,  camp 
STor  "demonstrate."  the  American  who 
holds  to  the  virtue  of  not  spendmg  be- 
yond hi  income,  who  budgets  his  wages 
to  provide  for  his  famUy's  present  and 
future  requirements  and  who  thinks  his 
Government  should  do  the  same. 

My  14  years  In  the  House  of  Represent- 
atWes  have  been  devoted  to  the  prin- 
dple  oFeconomy  in  Government.  My 


record  is  open  for  aU  to  examine  It  is  a 
record  of  Which  I  am  proud.  If  I  had  naa 
tS  support  of  more  of  my  colleagues  in 
my  ?eK.  year-out.  votes  for  economy 
we  would  not  be  here  today.  June  20. 
1968    debating  a  tax  increase.  It  would 
not  be  necessary.  We  would  be  on  a  sound 
fiscal  basis.  On  the  basis  of  my  recoid  I 
Shan  vote  against  a  tax  Increase  as  a  pro- 
test  against   the   wanton   and  reckless 
spending  which  threatens  to  destroy  the 
incentive    and   initiative    of    our    gieat 

'Ttrongly  advocate  creation  of  another 
Hoover  Commission  to  weed  out  the  enor- 
mous patches  of  waste  and  duplication 
wS'exist  in  the  Federal  Gov ermnent 
and  which  have  contributed  to  a  196J 
budget  which  is  more  than  double  the 
national  budget  of  8  years  ago. 

And  I  urge  that  before  any  chanee  is 
made  in  the  current  tax  to  that  the 
pntire  Internal  Revenue  Code  be  com- 
pletely  revised  to  eliminate  the  many 

""'^Sr^-ior  tax  relief,  not  tax 

'""furS'thls  House  to  listen  U>  the  voice 
of  the  people.  They  know  that  what  this 
adiSm^trTtion  really  wants  ^  more 
money  to  spend,  that  its  y^^^^^^.^^J"^- 
tall  the  budget  are  as  spurious  as  they  aie 

"^  The"peSjle  for  whom  I  speak  today  are 
honest,  industrious  Americans  who  have 
been  imposed  upon  too  long,  ^ey  are 
inteUigent  and  patriotic  men  and  women 
wiSi  a  far  more  sensible  attitude  toward 
budgeting  a  dollar  than  this  Government 
has  shown  or  is  showing. 

Here  are  excei-pts  from  only  a  few  01 
the  hundreds  of  letters  I  have  received 
regarding  the  legislation  before  us  today: 

our  present  situation  calls  for  greater 
cu°  wifich.  if  insisted  upon  by  Congress 
would  make  any  further  taxes  unneeded  The 
^re^ent  tax  lo..d  is  aU  that  us  o^  »ndmdual. 
!md  the  rest  of  the  economy  can  stand. 


We  need  greater  economy  In  government, 
lesYKlve-TwIy  of  our  hard-earned  money.  We 
the  hard-working  cla^  of  Americans  come 
quite  close  to  losing  our  incentive  to  work 
harder. 

The  middle-class  is  seldom  heard,  but  it 
can  hardly  be  expected  any  longer  to  silently 
^.^  and  watch  tl^e  fruits  of  its  labors  being 
coUantTy'^a^Ln  away  little  ^V  ""^/J^-^*^ 
tax  increases,  inflation  and  rising  costs. 

T  im  not  in  favor  of  the  surtax  and  feel 
it  sl^ld  not  be  passed.  LBJ  should  not  be 
aUowed  to  force  all  his  extravagant  Ideas 
on  the  people.  

«;ince  a  cut  in  government  spending  has 
exactly  the  same  elect  on  our  monetary  sys- 
tem al  a  tax  increase  and^mce  the  f^ederal 

SfuTy-U  S-ibly  than  .  ^o  be 
collected  by  the  proposed  tax  increase,  1^ 
sunds  to  reason  that  there  is  no  need  for 
additional  legalized  robbery  of  the  taxpajer. 

For  my  part  I  am  not  willing  to  give  the 
felerai  g'overnment  one  more  cent  of  the 
n,oney  I  work  so  hard  ^^-"-'^^^^^.t^e'ed 
tirelv   too   much   now.    it   is   my    >^  ,.,,ffi. 

Son  that  spending  can  ^e  reduced  sulh- 
ciently  to  Uake  care  of  any  dehclt. 

The  inequities  In  the  present  tax  law  are 
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an  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  present  law  and 
correct  the  flagrant  Inequalities  of  the  law. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  surtax  or  any  other 
form  of  Increased  federal  taxes  because  the 
money  that  would  be  raised  by  such  a  tax 
would  be  committed  to  federal  programs  said 
by  the  President  to  be  'necessary'.  This  does 
not  result  in  taking  money  out  of  drcula- 
tlon,  but  rather  a  switch  from  private  to 
federal  spending.  How  can  we  control  Infla- 
tion by  giving  more  money  to  an  administra- 
tion that  has  avoided  flscal  responsibility 
for  so  long?  How  can  we  end  the  continuous 
erosion  of  the  power  to  purchase  essential 
food,  clothing,  medical  care,  housing,  edu- 
cation and  transportation  by  authorizing 
more  paycheck  withholding  taxes? 

These  are  thoughtful  statements  from 
responsible  men  and  women  and  they 
reflect  the  sentiments  expressed  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  citizens  I 
represent.  And,  I  might  point  out  to  this 
House,  according  to  national  polls  these 
views  are  shared  by  more  than  80  percent 
of  Americans  today. 

I  have  fought  for  sound  fiscal  Rovem- 
ment  and*  for  the  taxpayers  during  my 
entire  career  of  public  service — in  the 
Ohio  Legislature  and  throughout  my  14 
years  in  Contjress. 

This  legislation  has  been  ballyhooed 
as  a  solution  to  our  fiscal  ills.  It  is  not. 
Now  is  the  time  for  tax  relief,  not  a  tax 
increase.  Accordingly.  I  shall  vote  against 
the  tax  increase  today. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  noted 
financial  journalist  suggested  this  morn- 
ing that  the  outcome  of  the  vote  on  the 
tax  surcharge-expenditure  reduction  bill 
today  will  determine  whether  or  not  the 
United  States  has  decided  to  commit 
economic  suicide.  This  is  strong  lan- 
guage but,  unfortunately.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  exaggerated.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  failure  to  pass  this  package  of  Hscal 
restraint  will  precipitate  an  international 
financial  crisis.  Anyone  who  has  paid  the 
slightest  attention  to  the  deepening  situ- 
ation of  recent  months  must  be  aware 
that  our  national  economy,  apparently 
so  vigorous,  is  actually  on  the  razor's 
edge. 

Who  can  seriously  doubt  that  con- 
tinued failure  of  the  Congress  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  fiscal  realities  facing  us 
will  immediately  lead  to  an  international 
run  on  the  dollar  and  destruction  of  the 
international  monetary  system  which 
has  contributed  so  much  to  the  redevel- 
opment and  prosperity  of  the  free  world 
community  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n? 

We  all  know  that  this  system  is  predi- 
cated upon  the  dollar  as  the  key  reserve 
currency  and  that  stability  has  been 
maintained  because  of  the  assurance 
that  foreign  governments  can  at  any 
time  convert  their  dollar  holdings  into 
gold. 

Experience  should  also  have  taught  us 
that  lack  of  confidence  in  the  stability 
uf  the  purchasing  price  of  the  dollar  is 
the  critical  factor  which  determines 
whether  foreign  governments  decide  to 
hold  their  dollars  for  investment  or  to 
insist  upon  their  redemption  in  gold. 
And  surely  no  one  can  argue  that  lack 
of  confidence  in  the  dollar  is  the  direct 
consequence  of  our  failure  to  take  the 
ki:id  of  responsible  fiscal  action  that  is 
essential  to  assure  the  stability  of  our 
currency. 


But  this  Is  only  part  of  the  story.  We 
know  that  the  fiscal  deficit  for  fiscal  1968 
is  approximately  $25  billion  and  that  an 
even  larger  deficit  is  forecast  for  next 
year  in  the  absence  of  congressional  ac- 
tion. In  normal  years  the  amount  of  new 
credit  created  by  Treasury  debt  financ- 
ing is  needed  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
our  growing  economy.  But  if  the  Treas- 
ury is  forced  to  increase  its  borrowing  by 
the  amount  of  the  current  deficit,  then 
additional  billions  of  dollars  of  new 
credit  will  be  created — and  when  the 
supply  of  money  is  expanded  and  credit 
is  easy  to  get,  the  certain  result  is  that 
prices  go  up. 

This  is  especially  true  when,  as  at  the 
present  time,  the  economy  is  running  at 
near  or  full  capacity.  So  far  in  1968  in- 
flation has  added  4  percent  to  the  cost 
of  living  and  some  predict  it  could  reach 
6  to  7  percent  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
This  trend,  in  turn,  triggers  new  de- 
mands by  wage  earners  and  stockholders 
alike — and  so  the  upward  spiral  goes. 

Faced  with  the  staggering  1968  deficit 
and  an  even  larger  one  forecast  for  1969, 
there  are  only  three  possible  courses  of 
action  other  than  inflationary  borrowing 
to  bridge  the  gap:  cut  spending,  raise 
taxes — or  do  both. 

Recognizing  that  the  economy  would 
be  thrown  into  a  tallspin  by  immediate 
expenditure  cuts  of  $25  billion  or  by  an 
increase  in  taxes  to  produce  this  addi- 
tional amount  of  revenue.  Congress  at 
last  has  decided  to  combine  a  temporary 
10-percent  tax  surcharge  with  a  $6  bil- 
lion reduction  in  spending. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  is  more  \mhappy 
than  I  am  with  the  prospect  of  expendi- 
ture cuts  which  threaten  to  curtail,  even 
temporarily,  domestic  programs  that  are 
al>solutely  essential  in  helping  to  solve 
internal  problems  of  highest  national 
priority.  I  reject  the  view  of  those  who 
suggest  that  Federal  expenditures  aimed 
at  bringing  about  improved  health,  bet- 
ter housing  and  education  and  job  op- 
portunities for  tens  of  millions  of  less 
fortunate  Americans  are  profligate  and 
contraiT  to  our  national  Interest.  On 
the  contrary,  I  regard  these  efforts  as 
the  best  kind  of  investment  in  a  stronger 
United  States.  I  believe  that  most  Ameri- 
cans share  this  view  and  the  commit- 
ment to  eliminate  the  unjust  and  costly 
consequences  of  poverty  in  our  society. 

There  is  reason  to  hope,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  action  which  we  are  talking 
today  will  bring  about  a  clear  realization 
of  the  need  for  establishing  a  meaning- 
ful system  of  spending  priorities.  I  see 
no  reason  why  at  least  half  of  the  $6 
billion  curtailment  of  expenditures 
should  not  come  from  our  top-heavy 
military  budget  and  the  remainder  from 
such  deferrable  programs  as  spEu;e, 
transportation,  agriculture,  natural  re- 
sources, and  general  government. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  people  least  able  to  afford  the 
Infiatlonary  consequences  that  would 
result  from  defeat  of  the  bill  before  us 
are  precisely  the  same  people  whom  we 
seek  to  assist  through  the  whole  range 
of  programs  designed  to  promote  equal- 
ity of  opportiuiity.  Failure  to  act  now  to 
stabilize  the  dollar  can  only  set  back. 
these  efforts  and  further  frustrate  the 


hopes  and  expectations  of  millions  of 
low  income  Americans. 

In  all  truth,  our  ability  as  a  nation  to 
meet  our  responsibilities  at  home  and 
abroad  requires  the  courage  to  take 
whatever  action  is  necessary  to  assure 
confidence  in  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  dollar.  The  popularity  of  the  bill 
before  us  is  not  relevant  and  there  is 
no  escape  from  the  realities  which  con- 
front us.  The  future  of  the  Nation  and 
the  well-being  of  Americans  for  years 
to  come  hinges  upon  the  vote  we  cast 
today. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
today  considering  H.R.  15414,  the  Reve- 
nue and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of 
1968.  This  is  a  bill  which  would,  amongst 
other  things,  increase  income  taxes  by 
10  percent  for  those  with  Incomes  of 
more  than  about  $5,000  and  would  place 
a  mandatory  ceiling  on  Federal  expendi- 
tures S6  billion  below  that  suggested  by 
the  President's  budget.  The  actual  sur- 
tax this  year  would  be  7.5  percent  for 
individuals  and  10  percent  for  corpora- 
tions, with  an  increase  of  5  percent  next 
year  for  both  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions. 

This  is  a  tax  bill  which  has  not  pre- 
viously been  considered  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  either  in  committee  or 
on  the  floor.  Instead  the  tax  increase 
and  the  expenditure  limitations  were 
added  to  a  routine  excise  tax  extension 
bill  which  was  passed  by  the  House  by 
voice  vote.  Accordingly,  I  believe  that  it 
may  be  useful  to  my  colleagues  and  my 
constituents  to  explore  this  bill  in  depth. 

First  we  must  look  at  what  would 
happen  if  we  do  nothing.  Prices,  and 
that  means  the  cost  of  living,  have  been 
going  up  rapidly  over  the  past  several 
months.  Money  in  savings  accounts  and 
bonds  is  becoming  worth  less  even  while 
it  earns  interest.  People  living  off  fixed 
incomes — pensioners,  annuitants,  social 
security  recipients— are  experiencing 
real  reductions  in  their  standards  of 
living  as  they  get  caught  In  the  squeeze 
of  rising  prices  and  unchanging  Incomes. 
They  just  simply  csumot  buy  as  much 
as  they  used  to.  Similarly  low-income 
families — those  just  barely  eking  out  a 
living  and  those  receiving  public  assist- 
ance— are  finding  that  they  too  have 
even  less  to  go  around  as  prices  rise  and 
incomes  do  not.  In  short,  rising  prices 
constitute  a  hardship,  a  literal  debasing 
of  our  coinage,  a  tax.  If  you  will,  on  all 
of  us,  and  especially  on  those  who  can 
least  afford  it  or  do  anything  about  it. 
Thus  even  if  we  were  not  to  consider 
a  tax  bill,  we  would  still  be  placing  a  de 
facto  tax  on  ourselves. 

Similarly  even  if  we  were  not  to  con- 
sider a  tax  bill  we  would  be  affecting  the 
stability  of  the  dollar.  The  United  States 
has  had  a  chronic  balance-of-payments 
problem  which  has  threatened  the  con- 
fidence In  the  dollar.  This  year  for  the 
first  time  in  a  quarter  century  Americans 
in  Europe  found  that  storekeepers  and 
bankers  would  not  accept  dollars.  As  our 
gold  supplies  have  decreased,  and  as  our 
prices  have  increased  making  us  some- 
what less  competitive,  and  as  we  have 
Imported  more  goods  as  incomes  have 
risen  here,  foreign  banks  and  Individuals 
holding  dollars  have  shown  a  marked  un- 


easiness about  the  ability  of  the  Umted 
Ses  to  hold  the  present  price  of  gold 
f/ wido  no?  take  some  action  to  rem  in 
ourprices  and  improve  our  balance  of 
nayments.  Thus  failure  to  pass  a  tax 
hu[  might  force  us  to  devalue  the  dollar 
JalsSg  the  price  of  Imported  goods  we 
buy^d  creating  Intei-national  mone- 

'""ZiM  a  tax  bill  ^  therefor  would 
rnnt  nue  to  experience  the  indirect  tax 
SStlon  a^d  we  run  the  risk  of  dcvalu- 

■^'SSw^^he  Feieral  Reseive  Board  which 
^ets  nationwide  interest  rates  is  not  bUnd 
o  What  ?s  happening.  It  has  been  taking 
steps  m  the  only  ^ay  it  can  to  check 
Drices  and  protect  the  dollar.  The  Fed- 
S  Reserve  has  been  ral^"^  interne 
rates  and  making  it  more  difficult  to  Iwr- 
rSw  money.  This  Is  the  same  device  it 
usTdTfew  years  ago  and  which  resul  ed 
S^a  bad  slump  in  construction-related 
Sades   Today  Interest  rates  are  at  the 
fShest   evels  they  have  been  in  recent 
mimory.  Without  a  tax  increase  thes 
will  undoubtedly  go  higher. 

High  interest  rates,  too,  cause  an  in- 
eqStable  hardship.  lUey  severely  affect 
Se  construction  industry,  vn^tual^ 
rhoking  off  needed  new  housing.  They  hit 
ha?des?  tSose  who  are  in  debt  and  ill 
nrepared  to  meet  the  increased  coste. 
Sid  Saps  most  importantly  inghin- 
^r^st'lSalone  are  not  enough  to  hold 
down  prices  or  protect  the  dollar  So  we 
would  have  all  the  pain,  and  little  oi 
Te  benefit  If  we  continue  to  rely  on 

"^tcomllVTu.  the  point  where  we 
reSly  have  two  choices  to  keep  prices 
down  and  maintain  the  pnce  of  the  dol- 
far  We  can  have  a  tax  increase  and  ex- 
nendlture  cuts  or  we  can  have  wage  and 
Price  controls.  Those  of  us  who  experi- 
enced Uie  vagaries  of  the  OPA  need  not 
dSy  t«>  long  over  the  advlsablhty  o 
That  approach.  The  strong  PO'nt  °f  our 
system  is  regulation  through  the  free 
SS.  controls  destroy  this  essential 

''^  0?f 'this  balance,  then,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  only  course  of  action  open  to 
us  IS  tL  increase  and/or  expenditure 

^1?^^?The  Question  is  how  much  re- 
straint; that  means  how  much  of  a  tax 
5nc^se  or  reduction  in  spending  is  ap- 

'^'^sf  month  I  voted  to  lower  the  ex- 
penditure reductions  from  $6  billion  to 
S  bimon  because  I  felt  that  tiie  limher 
reductions  would  be  excessive  I  felt  that 
Sgher  cuts  in  spending  would  needlessly 
impair  our  vital  programs 

Accordingly.  I  would  today  vote  for 
loweTSctions  if  I  could-but  I  can- 
not IiSad  I  am  left  wath  the  Hobson  s 
choice  of  too  much  deflation  and  pro- 
gmm  reduction  or  of  continuing  infla- 

^Tn  deciding  this  dilemma  three  fact^s 
encourage  me  to  vote  ^or  the  ta^  m 
crease/expenditure  reduction  P«fkage. 

First  I  have  good  reason  to  believe 
thS  the  administration  wiU  make  a  con- 
siderable effort  to  maintain  the  .current 
tefel  of  expenditure  ^o;  o^r  |>cial  PJ- 
grams.  Including  those  of  0^0,  mooei 
KTind  rent  supplements,  job  creation 


nn-i  lob  training,  and  elementary  and 
secondary  education.  It  --l^jtm  be  sub 
stantially  less  than  we  need  in  these 
S!  but  at  least  it  will  be  a  susUimng 

^teS,Thlrris  also  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  administration  will  take 
a  major  share  of  the  reductions  from 
the'Tnmmous  defense  budget.  There  has 
been  discussion  in  the  press  «nd  clse- 
where  that  these  reductions  in  miUtaiy 
spending  could  approach  $3  billion  and 
more,  and  they  will  almost  certainly  ex- 
ceed $2  billion.  Not  only  are  these  laige 
cut-in   the   normally    sacred   defense 
budget,  but  they  promise  to  cause  us  to 
rethink  our  military  decisions  with  re- 
Bard  to  the  deployment  of  the  astound- 
in-ly  expensive  and  insufficiently  justi- 
fied   antlbalUstlc    missile    system,    and 
other    weapons    and    logistics    systems 
which  are  now  planned.  .   .a  i-  „ 

Sd.  in  this  case  I  think  inflation 
is  the  major  threat.  I  do  not  want  ^o  rob 
those  with  limited  incomes  of  then  live- 
lihoods or  their  savings.  I  do  not  want  to 
foster  an  international  "monetary  crisis^ 
And  most  of  aU  I  do  not  want  to  lun  the 
risk  of  a  serious  recession.  Accordingly, 
i  prefer  to  take  the  difficult  choice  of 
raising  taxes  now. 
I  will  vote  for  the  bill. 
Mr   RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  SpeaK- 
er    in  1961  at  the  close  of  the  Eisen- 
hower administration,  this  country  en- 
joyed   cost-price    sUbility.    a    Federal 
budget  surplus  and  a  strong  intema- 
tional   economic    position.    The   phrase 
•Sound  as  a  Dollar"  was  a  complmient 
and  not  a  punch  line  for  a  comedy  lou- 

*^"£ven  years  of  wild  spending  by  the 
Kennedy-Johnson  administrations  have 
p^hed  this  country  to  the  brmk  of  fi^al 
chaos  Skyrocketing  inflation,  soaring 
interest  rates,  mounting  balance-of -pay- 
ments deficits,  a  serious  gold  drain  and 
a  dollar  In  jeopardy  are  ugly  remMders 
of  the  failure  of  the  Democratic  admin- 
istrations' economic  and  fiscal  policies. 

ROAD    TO    DISASTER 

The  projected  Federal  nondefense 
spenSng  In  fiscal  1969  is  129  percent 
greater  Ihan  the  nondefense  spendmg  in 

^S^fiSa  1965  the  administrative 
budget^endltures  totaled  $96^5  bil- 
K  Defer^  costs  were  $50.2  bmion.  Bi 
fiscal  1969.  administrative  budget  ex- 
pendltures  are  estimated  to  total  $147.3 
bUUon.  Of  this  amount.  S76.9  bUhon  wUl 
he  for  defense.  On  a  percentage  basis, 
b^th  defense  and  nondefense  spendmg 
Sve  increased  by  52  percent  from  1965 

^ln^4^'years.  full-time  permanent  em- 
plwment  in  the  executive  branch  has 
increased  by  454,747  to  a  total  of  2,687  - 
So  clA^ian  employee^an  increase  of 
more  than  20  percent.  ,  iqro  ^m 

The  budget  deficit  in  fiscal  1968  wiU 
toSJ  aDout  $25  bUllon  for  an  astound^ 
ing  total  of  more  than  S65  billion  in 

^"?hV'%'alance-of-payments  problem 
was  linnitted  to  deteriorate  until  in  the 
to^'^Zarter  of  1967  the  deceit  w«s  at 
a  catastrophic  annual  rate  of  about  $7^5 
bill^T  in  March  of  this  ^ear  our  h^- 
toric  trade  surplus  vanished  so  that  we 


actually  Imported  more  goods  than  we 

'"''E^'^ebi-uary  1961  our  gold  reserve 
sto^  at  $17.5  bUUon.  Today.  It  is  below 
SUbiUion.  Foreign  dollar  holdmgs  riow 
total  more  than  $33  bUlion.  The  worid  s 
confidence  in  the  dollar  has  been  shaken, 
i  monetary  collapse  was  narrowly 
Averted  through  the  establishment  of  a 
makeshift  two-price  structure  for  gold 
and  the  planned  creation  of  a  new  form 
of  international  money. 

Since  1959  the  consumer  price  index 
has  lncrer.sed   18.2  percent.  Pnccs  are 
!Si  advancing  at  a  rate  of  4  percent  a 
vear  and  may  po  even  higher. 
'  Sterest  rates  have  reached  their  high- 
est point  .since  the  Civil  War  and  i  e 
ccntly  the  President  warned  of  the  pos- 
sSlllty  of  10-percent  mortgage  rates.  So 
unprecedented  Is  the  rate  of  increase. 
K  standard  books  of  tables    or  esti- 
mating mortgage  payments  must  ^^  i  e 
written.  Three  years  ago  a  home  couW 
have  been  purchased  with   a  Govern 
ment-backed  mortgage  of  5',4,  Percent. 
Todav  the  rate  of  interest  is  6^4  percent. 
?his  means  that  a  homeowner  with  a 
lo^year  $20,000  loan  wlU  have  to  pay 
$4  154.40  more  In  Interest  charges. 

MYTHS.    FALLACIES,    AND    FANTASIES 

«^o  it  is  mv  personal  view,  the  Presidents 
View  that  the"^  $186  billion  expenditure  s 
a  ve;y  lean  budget.  (President  Johnson,  M..y 
3.  1908 


Under  the  proposed  1969  budget,  new 
obUgational  authority  would  increase  by 
nearly  S18  billion  compared  to  an  in- 
crease of  $7.4  bmion  in  the  current  yean 
Total  Sudget  authority  would  increase 
by  over  $15  billion  compared  to  kss  than 
$4  billion  in  the  current  year.  Net  obli- 

brj=^rSi^ss?-n\^ 

SlSe'pelmanfnt^^mployees  in  the 

''MSrToveTThfoverall  expenditure  esti- 
JSrTlko  past  three  bujlg^ts^-ve 
vw>pn  incredibly  wide  of  the  maiK.  m 
Tq^  the  first  administration  estimate 
r  aTun  $10.  blUion  1-  than  -mal 

t^oSal^and  toafestSiate  of  spend- 
ing wasTlO  billion  The  original  esimate 
for  the  deficit  in  fiscal  1968  was  5.0  uu 
ton  six  months  later  the  P-;tf '""fi". 
Stfth'rL'rcJ?ai^jSt3'J^SSi 

rescind  the  S8  hiuionuiiu  billion, 

pendltures    more    than    ^^f    °^ 
(President  Johnson,  May  3,  1968) 

in  the  first  session  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress. Republicans  were  instrumental  in 
favine  the  American  taxpayers  $4.1  bU- 
liJiSi  proposed  spending  and  in  cutting 
$5  8  bUUon  from  the  President's  new  aP- 

rSducUonl.  RepubUcan  Members  of  the 
^use  of  Representatives  averaged  85 
SJfent  support.  The  Democrats  averag- 
ed only  17  percent  support. 
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There  is  today  available  to  the  Presi- 
dent $222.3  billion  in  unspent  authori- 
zations. In  the  1969  budget,  the  Presi- 
dent is  asking  for  $201.7  billion  in  new 
obligatlonal  authority.  A  $10  billion  re- 
duction in  the  new  obligatlonal  authori- 
ty and  an  $8  billion  reduction  in  the  un- 
spent authorizations  is  a  cut  of  only  4  V4 
percent  from  the  total  of  $424  billion 
which  the  President  would  have  avail- 
able to  spend  if  his  spending  requests 
were  approved. 

The  President  can  propooe  but  the  Con- 
gjesa  must  dispose  I  proposed  a  budget.  If 
they  don't  like  that  budget,  then  stand  up 
nice  men  and  answer  the  roll  call  and  cut 
what  they  think  ought  to  be  cut.  Then  the 
President  will  exercise  his  responsibility  of 
iipprovlng  It  or  rejecting  it  and  vetoing  it. 
(President  Johnson,  May  3,  1968) 

The  facts  and  essential  information 
regarding  reductions  are  best  known  to 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  various 
executive  departments.  A  resolution  was 
adopte«i  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  1957-that  returned  the  budcet  to  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower  and  requested  that  he 
indicate  the  places  and  amounts  where 
he  believed  substantial  reductions  could 
be  made.  In  response  to  this  resolution. 
President  Eisenhower  recommended  re- 
ductions of  $1,342  billion  in  a  budget  of 
$73.3  billion. 

For  nearly  two  years  I  have  urged  the  Con- 
grcM  to  pass  a  tax  bill.  (President  Johnson — 
liay  31.  1968). 

In  January  1967  the  Johnson-Hum- 
phrey administration  forecast  a  deficit  of 
$8.7  billion  for  fiscal  1968.  In  June  of 
1967  this  figure  was  completely  discred- 
ited when  the  administration  was  forced 
to  obtain  from  Congress  a  borrowing  au- 
thority that  would  accommodate  a  de- 
ficit of  $29  billion.  It  was  not  until  Au- 
gust 3,  1967  that  the  administration 
finally  acknowledged  the  precarious  state 
of  the  economy.  On  that  date,  the  Presi- 
dent forwarded  a  message  to  Congress 
wherein  he  urged  the  immediate  enact- 
ment of  a  10-percent  surtax.  In  this  mes- 
sage, it  was  stated  that  unless  expendi- 
tures were  tightly  controlled  and  the  tax 
increase  imposed,  the  deficit  for  1968 
could  be  more  than  $28  billion. 

RITUaN  TO  THE  FACTS 

The  calamitous  consequences  of  un- 
restrained spending  policies  and  the 
harsh  realities  of  the  present  economic 
situation  cannot  be  buried  or  ignored 
any  longer.  We  are  a  nation  prodded  by 
disaster. 

William  McChesney  Martin.  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Resei-ve  System,  has 
warned  that  the  United  States  is  'in  the 
midst  of  the  worst  financial  crisis  that 
we've  had  since  1931." 

Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Barr 
has  testified  that  the  United  States  now 
anticipates  a  'back  to  back '  deficit  of 
$20  billion  for  the  current  fiscal  year  and 
another  $20  billion  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1  unless  there  is  a  tax 
increase.  This.  Barr  stated  is  "intoler- 
able": 

We  caa't  do  It  unless  we  eliminate  the 
(veterans)  life  insurance  and  your  (Oovem- 
ment  employee)  pensions.  There  Is  going  to 
be  a  severe  erosion  In  tbe  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar  and  the  value  of  these  life  In- 
surance policies   .   .   .  there   is  going  to  b« 


Mvere   ertwlon   of   the   International    value 
of  the  dollar. 

From  the  outset  of  the  present  fiscal 
crisis.  Republicans  in  Congress  have  de- 
manded the  establishment  of  priorities, 
a  reduction  in  spending  and  the  revision 
and  reform  of  existing  programs.  Our  in- 
sistence upon  expenditure  control  has 
bten  shared  by  the  Republican  coordi- 
nating committee  and  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  fiscal  experts  in  this  country 
and  abroad.  The  Republican  members  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  led  the  fight 
to  make  budget  cuts,  recisions,  and  lim- 
itations on  budgetary  authority  an  in- 
tegral part  or  any  tax  increase.  Largely 
at  the  insistence  of  Republicans,  the  bill 
reported  by  the  House-Senate  conferees 
imposes  a  $6-billion  cut  in  spending  dur- 
ing fiscal  1969  rather  than  the  $4-billion 
reduction  recommended  by  President 
Johnson. 

On  May  29,  1968,  a  motion  by  a  Demo- 
cratic Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  insist  on  an  expenditure 
reduction  of  $4  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1969  rather  than  the  $6  billion  approved 
by  the  House-Senate  conferees  was  de- 
feated by  a  vote  of  137  to  259.  Of  the  137 
who  voted  for  the  $4-billion  figure,  only 
six  were  Republicans. 

TIMI    FOR    ACTION 

The  facts  are  painfully  clear.  The  fi- 
nancial structure  of  this  country  has 
been  placed  in  jeopardy.  We  have  been 
following  the  same  road  to  disaster  that 
the  British  followed — a  road  that  finally 
led  to  the  devaluation  of  the  poimd,  wage 
and  price  controls,  and  the  crash  aban- 
donment of  domestic  programs  and  de- 
fense commitments  throughout  the 
world. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control  Act 
of  1968.  H.R.  15414,  couples  a  10-per- 
cent income  tax  surcharge  with  an  order 
to  cut  $6  billion  in  1969  budget  expendi- 
tures, SIO  billion  in  new  obligatlonal  au- 
thority, and  S8  billion  in  unspent  au- 
thorizations. It  is  the  price  that  must  be 
paid  for  the  disastrous  fiscal  policies  of 
the  Johnson-Humphrey  administration. 
It  is  the  minimum  that  can  be  done  if 
we  are  to  move  in  the  direction  of  fiscal 
and  economic  stability. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  15414  is  entitled 
"Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control  Act 
of  1968."  Yet  we  all  know  adoption  of 
the  report  will  mean  one  thing — a  tax 
increase. 

Before  the  House  is  the  argument  that 
because  of  the  attack  on  our  currency  by 
inflation  and  deficit  spending  we  must 
cut  spending  and  raise  taxes. 

The  tax-raising  figures  are  clearly  set 
out  and  provided  for  in  the  bill. 

But  nowhere  do  we  find  any  indica- 
tion of  where  and  what  is  to  be  cut  from 
spending  in  the  $6  billion  package  deal. 
Nor  is  there  any  assurance  that  once  the 
bill  is  passed  there  will  be  any  spending 
cut. 

Little  explanation  is  offered  as  to  the 
cause  of  how  our  financial  business  got 
into  the  present  so-called  critical  state. 
It  certainly  did  not  occur  overnight.  Nor 
without  repeated  warnings.  Yet,  the  lead- 
ership has  done  nothing  to  reduce 
spending  on  social  programs,  corruption. 


and  waste  nor  has  it  shown  any  leader- 
ship in  starting  the  economy  drive. 

This  is  not  the  case  of  those  in  lead- 
ership— because  of  their  concern  over 
financial  conditions— coming  before  the 
American  people  with  the  story  that  cuts 
in  spending  have  been  made  on  this  ap- 
propriation or  that  appropriation,  and 
appealing  for  additional  help.  To  the 
contrary,  there  has  been  no  showing  of 
corrective  action  possibly  because  It  Is 
felt  to  be  the  Executive's  prerogative  as 
to  how  moneys  will  be  spent  and  the 
Congress  lacks  authority  to  make  rec- 
ommendations suggesting  where  or  how. 
If  the  Executive  refuses  to  identify  any 
cuts  before  passage  of  a  tax  bill,  can 
anyone  rationalize  he  will  afterward? 

And  lastly,  blame  must  be  placed 
somewhere.  So  the  "experts"  put  it  on 
the  American  people.  Their  complaint  is 
that  the  American  worker  and  business- 
man have  too  much  money  and  do  not 
save — they  spend  too  much  too  fast;  so 
to  stop  inflation  we  in  Congress  are 
asked  to  punish  the  taxpayer  by  taking 
more  of  his  money  and  giving  it  to  the 
Government  so  the  responsible  bu- 
reaucrats can  spend  it. 

I  say  the  "experts"  are  wrong.  Why 
continue  to  blame  the  people — to  pun- 
ish the  productive  workingman? 

Nowhere  in  the  new  tax  proposal  is 
there  any  provision  for  control  of.  nor 
taxes  on  the  tax-free  foundations.  This 
is  like  pouring  gasoline  on  a  flre  to  put 
it  out. 

Dumping  billions  of  taxpayers'  dollars, 
affectionately  called  'Federal  funds" 
and  tax-free  foundation  grants  into  the 
marketplace  to  compete  with  the  indi- 
vidual's earned  dollars  also  creates 
inflation. 

Until  and  unless  those  at  the  leader- 
ship of  our  country  and  financial  affairs 
first  put  their  house  in  order  I  cannot 
support  the  conference  report. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  tliat  if  the  body 
accepts  the  report,  we  will  see  no  actual 
cuts  in  spending — but  we  will  have  raised 
taxes.  And  the  cause  and  inflation  will 
continue. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
supporting   the  conference  report. 

I  do  so  l>ecause  I  believe  that  the  con- 
trol of  our  domestic  and  international 
financial  situation  is  of  overwhelming 
importance  to  our  national  future.  I  fully 
subscribe  to  the  objectives  which  the  ad- 
ministration has  set  forth  in  the  field  of 
social  legislation  and  I  am  proud  of  the 
achievements  that  have  been  made  in 
this  area  in  recent  years  and  I  have  sup- 
ported them.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  es- 
sential that  we  balance  our  activity  with 
our  strength.  A  nation  cannot  exceed  its 
capacity  any  more  than  an  individual 
and  the  old  rule  enimciated  by  Mr.  Mi- 
cawber  still  holds  true. 

In  the  last  2  years  we  have  seen  strong 
inflation,  a  weakening  of  our  balance-of- 
payments  position,  and  a  rise  in  interna- 
tional doubts  about  the  strength  of  the 
dollar  and  its  capacity  to  continue  its 
role  in  international  trade.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  firm  measures  must  be 
taken.  The  recent  history  of  Great  Brit- 
ain shows  that  a  disregard  for  financial 
realities  can  eventually  frustrate  the  de- 
velopment of  the  very  social  programs 
which  a  government  seeks  to  advance. 
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CurrenUy,  we  are  seeking  to  bring  Gov- 
ernment expenditures  under  control  and 
to  relate  them  to  the  national  capacity 
to  pay  and  the  major  object  of  attack 
^  the  threatened  budget  deficit  which 
itself  would  be  highly  inflationary.  There- 
fore, the  surtax  proposed  in  the  confer- 
ence report  wiU  do  much  to  reduce  this 
deficit  and  to  cut  the  inflationary  im- 
Dact  Of  almost  equal  importance  is  the 
symiwlic  effect  of  this  action  which  shows 
that  we  have  made  a  firm  commitment 
toward  placing  our  budget  under  reason- 
able controls.  ^         .     ,  ... 

Not  the  least  important  part  of  tms 
package  which  is  presented  to  us  is  tne 
stated  PoUcy  controlling  expenditures 
during  the  fiscal  year  1969.  This  direc- 
tion which  is  contained  in  section  202 
states  that  Government  spending  shall 
be  reduced  by  $6  biUion.  excepting  Viet- 
namese operations,  interest  on  the  deDt. 
veterans  benefits  and  services,  and  pay- 
ments from  social  security  trust  funds. 
Also  included  in  these  limitations  are  a 
reduction  of  $10  bilUon  in  new  obhga- 
tional  authority  and  an  $8  billion  rescis- 
sion in  old  obligatlonal  authority. 

Some  fears  have  been  expressed  that 
the  impact  of  these  cuts  will  fall  most 
heavily  upon  the  social  programs.  I  am 
confident  that  this  is  not  the  case.  I  feel 
that  the  major  impact  will  be  in  the 
defense  program  where  the  major  ex- 
penditure is  and  I  feel  that  careful  exam- 
ination can  bring  economies  without  af- 
fecting military  efficiency.  I  believe  also 
that  other  cuts  can  be  made  in  space,  m 
agricultural    programs    and    elsewhere. 
Perhaps  we  will  not  be  able  to  do  some 
of  the  construction  and  make  some  of  the 
capital  improvements  that  we  liave  en- 
visioned in  the  immediate  future,  but 
these  projects  can  be  placed  on  the  shelf 
and  reserved  for  the  time  when  military 
expenditures  wiU  l>e  reduced.  I  am  con- 
fident therefore  that  the  impact  on  pro- 
grams connected  with  human  and  social 
needs  can  be  kept  to  a  minimum,  while 
substantial  cuts  can  be  made  m  spendmg 
in  areas  which  will  respond  to  fine-comb 
treatment.  ^  ^       ^  ^. 

Without  a  stable  financial  foundation, 
advances  in  individual  well-being  will  be 
rendered  meaningless  through  inflation 
or  will  be  reduced  because  of  insufficient 
resources.  I  believe  that  the  steps  pro- 
posed in  the  conference  report  are  rather 
unpleasant  but  necessary  fiscal  medicine 
which  must  be  taken  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  health  of  the  American  body 
politic. 

Mr  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  this  morning  sets  forth 
succinctly  and  cogently  reasons  why  the 
conference  report  should  be  adopted.  Our 
present  fiscal  situation  is  critical,  in  fact, 
precarious. 

We  must  measure  up  to  our  obligations 
and  duty  to  bring  fiscal  responsibUity  to 
our  Nation.  We  must  not  forget  that  the 
tax  reduction  which  Congress  enacted  in 
1964  reduced  our  income  about  $11  bil- 
lion yearly.  It  appears  that  In  terms  of 
present-day  income  it  would  amount  to 
over  S20  billion.  Under  the  1964  act  the 
taxpayers  in  the  two  lower  brackets  had 
a  tax  decrease  of  about  30  percent^  In 
the  present  proposal  the  surcharge  does 
not  even  affect  these  first  two  tax  brack- 


ets; namely,  the  first  $1,000  of  taxable 
income  for  a  single  person  and  the  first 
$2  000  of  taxable  income  for  married 
couples.  As  an  example,  a  married  couple 
with  two  children  would  have  tax  ex- 
emptions of  $2,400— lour  tunes  the  $600 
exemption— plus  a  $600  standard  de- 
duction, plus  the  $2,000  of  taxable  income 
on  which,  as  I  said  before,  no  surcharge 
is  applied.  This  means  a  married  couple 
with  two  dependents,  having  a  $5,000  in- 
come would  not  be  required  to  pay  any 
surcharge.  . 

My  concern  for  the  poor  is  deep.  In  my 
opinion  unless  soaring  inflation  and  in- 
terest rates  are  controlled  and  reduced, 
the  poor  will  suffer  most. 

Under  leave  granted,  I  am  including 
the  editorial  which  appeared  in  today  s 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer' 


Pass  Tax  Bill  Now 
The  House  of  Representatives  has  dallied 
fir  too  long  over  the  income  tax  surcharge- 
spending  cut  proposal  expected  to  reach  the 

'^^VSage  must  be  passed-W  preserve 
thrnaUon's  fiscal  integrity,  to  slow  down 
ml  inflation  which  has  gripped  the  nation 
during  long  months  of  Congressional  inac- 
tion-to  keep  interest  rates  from  soaring  to 

usurious  levels.  c/,  i-  nav- 

Voting  for  tax  increases  is  hard.  So  1-  pay 
ing  them.  But  it  is  time  to  "bite  the  bullet 
^s  President  Johnson  put  it.  We  must  prove 
to  ourselves  and  to  the  world  that  as  a  na- 
tion we  keep  our  financial  aJIairs  in  order. 


also  as  have  our  retired  military  fami- 
lies 'it  is  most  regrettable  that  those  on 
fixed  incomes  generally  have  less  pur- 
chasing power  now  than  they  had  10 
years  ago— in  spite  of  our  attempts  to 
correct  the  inequities  of  a  society  tempted 
to  ignore  their  needs. 

DEFICIT  SPENDING   IS  THE  ENEMY 

Deficit  spending  is  the  enemy.  We  have 
learned  through  bitter  experience  that 
deficit  spending   causes   inflation.  Pio- 
tracted  deficit  spending  shows  no  regard 
for  the  little  man.  who  pays  dearly  when 
he  musters  his  annual  tribute  t^  infla- 
tion. Last  year,  his  purse  v^-as  4  cents 
jxwrer  for  every  dollar  his  limited  in- 
come provided.  He  knows  the  trend  must 
be  stopped.  He  knows  his  Government 
must  pay  its  way.  Experience  h^sj-^ught 
him  this.  The  Congress,  too,  must  heea 
the  lesson. 


Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  House-Senate  conference  re- 
port on  H.R.  15414— commonb^  called  the 
Revenue  and  Expenditures  Control  Act 

of  1968.  ,     ,„^  „.hor 

I  cannot,  of  course,  speak  for  other 
Members  of  the  House,  but  I  suspect  no 
Member  is  entirely  satisfied  with  tms 
bill  as  it  has  been  reported.  Some  sec- 
tions deserve  strong  support;  in  my  view 
while  others  are  of  questionable  value.  On 
balance,  I  feel  the  measure  must  be  ap- 
nroved  The  national  interest  is  signifi- 
cantly involved;  no  personal  considera- 
tion in  this  election  year  should  l^  al- 
lowed to  infiuence  the  success  or  failure 
of  this  legislation. 

THE  BASIC  CASE  FOR  H  R.  15414 

The  Revenue  and  Expenditures  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968  has  become  an  essential 
measure.  The  administration— and  tlie 
majority  of  the  Congress-have  simply 
failed  to  pay  their  way  for  many  years. 
The  Federal  Government  has  been  re- 
quired to  borrow  so  much  money  to  ac- 
wmplish  what  has  been  ""derlaken  tot 
capital  is  not  available  for  home  bmld- 
ing   for  small  business,  and  for  f aimers 
in  the  quantities  needed  for  necessary 
operations  and  projected  expansion^Tfie 
basic  industries  of  this  Nation  have  them- 
selves felt  the  crushing  absence  of  capi- 
tal for  ordinary  purposes-at  reasonable 
interest  rates.  The  high  interest  rates  nn 
the  capital  available  contribute  to  an  .n- 
fiationary  spiral. 

INFLATION    MUST  BE   STOPPED 

We  have  witnessed  inflation's  insati- 
able appetite.  Inflation  has  cor^umed 
most  of  the  deserved  increases  the  Con 
gress  has  voted  to  social  secunty  bene- 
ficiaries, veterans,  and  others  dependent 
on  a  fixed,  small  income. 

Those  dependent  upon  retirement  ben- 
efits from  private  industry  have  suffered 


BASIC  PROVISIONS  OF  H.R.  154  14 

Tlie  Revenue  and  Expenditures  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968  has  provisions  designed 
to  deal  with  inflation,  and  to  reduce  the 
Democrats'  deficit.  The  provisions  are: 
Extend  cm-rent  excise  tax  rates  on 
automobiles  through  calendar  1969. 

Extend  current  telephone  service  ex- 
cise tax  rates  through  calendar  1969. 

Pi-ovide  a  surcharge  of  10  percent  on 
individual  income  taxes  from  April  i. 
1968  through  June  30.  1969;  and 

Provide  a  surcharge  on  corporate  in- 
come taxes  of  10  percent  from  January  i, 
1968,  through  June  30. 1969. 

The  above  cumulative  increase  in  Fed- 
eral   Income    approaches    $15.5    billion 
through  fiscal  1969. 
The  legislation  further— 
Provides  a  requirement  for  a  $6  bil- 
lion cut  in  fiscal  1969  Federal  spending; 
Provides  a  $10  billion  reduction  m  re- 
quested fiscal  1969  appropriations;  and 
Provides  for  rescinding  of  $8  billion 
in  mispent  prior-year  appropriations. 

Many  high  officials  in  the  administra- 
tion have  come  U)  the  Congress  and  tes- 
tified in  favor  of  a  Ux  surcharge.  Some 
of  these  officials  have  not  taken  such  a 
strong  sund  in  favor  of  expenditure  cuts^ 
I  wish  to  make  clear:  I  am  supporting 
this  legislation  because  it  contains  direc- 
tives limiting  Federal  spending  for  fiscal 
1969  by  $6  billion.  This  tax  increase  must 
not  become  a  vehicle  for  more  Federal 
spending-thus  the  essential  control  fea- 
tures of  the  bill  must  be  adhered  to. 

The  administration,  whose  policies  oi 
fiscal  irresponsibility  have  become  legend 
in  recent  years,  feels  these  cuts  m  spend- 
ing will  severely  curtail  essential  pio- 
grams  But  responsible  Members  of  Con- 
gress know  better.  Nonmilitary  spending 
find  Seal  1965  has  increased  $38  billion. 
This  single  incredible  statistic  sUnds  as 
a  testament  to  the  deficit  spending  poli- 
cies of  this  administration . 

What  sUrted  out  as  Great  Society  leg- 
islation now  clearly  must  be  credited 
with  causing  much  of  what  W' "lam  Mc- 
rhesnev  Martin,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  S?vemo?s  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem, recently  called  the  "worst  financial 
crisis  since  1931." 


CRISIS  OP  DOMESTIC  DEFICTT  FINANCING 

The  administration  has  come  to  us 
with  a  crisis  of  its  own  making.  "The  Con- 
gress and  the  people  have  willingly  fl- 
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nanced  the  needs  of  our  soldiers  in  Viet- 
nam and  Korea.  Hie  crisis  Is  not  in  mili- 
tary financing.  The  crisis  is  In  domestic 
deficit  economics.  Our  domestic  spend- 
ing has  caused  a  domestic  inflationary 
spiral.  The  war,  far  from  being  a  boom 
builder,  has  been  called  by  most  observ- 
ers a  depressant  to  the  economy — largely 
because  of  the  balance-of-payments  dif- 
ficulties. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  adminis- 
tration, after  carrying  on  a  program 
reminiscent  of  the  social  programs  of 
Great  Britain,  should  now  lie  facing  the 
same  debilitating  economic  diseases  suf- 
fered by  that  once  great  nation.  The  pat* 
tern,  after  all,  has  been  clear  for  years. 

THU    IS    ONLT    A    BCCINNINC 

I  wish  to  make  clear  my  view  on  this 
tax  surcharge :  It  is  only  a  beginning.  As 
the  Outlook  section  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  observed  on  June  3,  1968: 

While  the  results  of  passage  or  failure  (of 
the  tax  surcharge  bill)  are  sure  to  be  slgnlfl- 
cant.  hl»t*ry  suggests  that  the  war  against 
Inflation  will  persist  long  after  this  partic- 
ular battle  Is  won  or  lost. 

The  Congress,  if  this  conference  report 
is  passed,  will  have  limited  the  adminis- 
tration somewhat  in  its  freedom  to  spend 
on  so-called  Great  Society  programs.  But 
really,  the  struggle  is  only  begim.  Year 
after  year  of  responsible  Federal  financ- 
ing is  the  only  solution  to  the  problems 
of  deficit  spending,  now  recognized  as 
the  enemy  of  the  poor  and  the  retiree. 
The  old  philosophy  of  the  New  Deal  and 
and  the  Great  Society — its  unimagina- 
tive successor — has  proved  itself  inade- 
quate for  a  "free  society."  Only  now  do 
mast  Americans  realize  the  need  for  re- 
sponsible managment  of  our  fiscal 
affairs. 

The  Government,  like  the  citizen,  must 
simply  pay  its  way. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
first  announcement  was  made  of  the 
conference  report  on  the  tax  bill  on 
May  8,  1968,  I  very  promptly  protested 
the  arbitrary  and  ill-considered  work  of 
the  conferees.  I  told  this  House  of  my 
shock  at  the  unholy  ransom  demanded 
by  the  conferees  for  the  surtax  proposal. 
I  felt  that  this  action  completely  disre- 
garded the  mandate  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  for  a  more  accept- 
able bill. 

In  a  floor  speech  on  May  9,  I  pointed 
out  that  the  Nation  cannot  suffer  the 
emasculation  of  vital  programs  such  as 
education,  health,  and  welfare,  as  well 
as  programs  directed  toward  the  solu- 
tion of  critical  urban  needs. 

Later,  on  May  29,  1968,  when  the 
House  of  Representatives  voted  on  the 
Burke  amendment  to  instruct  the  House 
conferees  to  seek  a  $4  billion  reduction 
in  Federal  spending,  I  voted  for  the 
Burke  proposal  with  great  reluctance 
and  with  great  apprehension  as  to  the 
effect  of  this  legislation  in  reducing  and 
eliminating  Federal  programs  to  pre- 
serve urban  America. 

This  legislative  concession  was  at  the 
upper  limit  of  compromise.  During  my 
14  years  in  Congress,  I  have  endeavored 
to  focus  attention  on  the  need  for  meet- 
ing the  problems  which  threaten  to 
overwhelm  our  metropolitan  communi- 
ties. For  the  first  time,  and  alino6t  too 


late,  Federal  resources  began  to  stimu- 
late the  Improvement  of  our  educational, 
health,  and  social  programs.  Oiu-  com- 
munities began  to  develop  hope  and  to 
manifest  a  considerable  degree  of 
patience  with  the  governmental  process. 
State  and  local  governments,  respond- 
ing to  Federal  stimulation,  began  their 
own  improved  programs  of  education, 
health,  and  social  betterment. 

As  far  as  urban  America  is  concerned, 
the  present  proposal  will  substantially 
destroy  the  legislative  progress  of  the 
last  8  years.  In  one  mcatax  approach,  our 
constructive  gains  in  these  critical  areas 
will  be  substantially  hacked  away. 

Under  these  circumstances.  I  (H>pose 
Increased  tax  burdens  which  also  insure 
crippling  cutbacks  in  essential  and  crit- 
ically needed  urban  programs  in  health, 
education,  and  social  service.  I  caimot 
ask  the  taxpayer  to  pay  more  for  less 
service  which  is  so  vitally  needed. 

Every  component  part  of  our  metro- 
politan communities  has  a  vital  stake  in 
the  revitallzatlon  and  preservation  of 
urban  life.  No  suburban  community  can 
walk  alone — or  away  from  the  central 
problem.  Peaceful  and  secure  life  In 
urban  America — depends  on  hopeful  so- 
lutions to  these  critical  problems.  The 
policeman  can  arrest  and  detain  but  he 
cannot  cure  the  malady  of  difficult  urban 
life. 

In  my  community,  xmder  the  vigorous 
leadership  of  Mayor  Carl  B.  Stokes,  we 
are  proceeding  to  strengthen  urban  life 
in  a  program  entitled  "Cleveland  Now," 
in  which  all  of  the  metropolitan  com- 
munity resources,  both  government  and 
private,  are  being  marshaled  to  revital- 
ize and  preserve  urban  values.  This  pro- 
gram depends  on  the  flow  of  Federal 
funds  in  established  programs.  If  this 
tax  bill  passes,  the  hopes  and  aspirations 
of  our  community  in  "Cleveland  Now" 
*-ill  go  into  the  deepfreeze. 

Eighteen  months  ago,  this  bill  might 
have  worked  as  an  economic  tool.  Today 
it  will  constitute  a  drag  on  the  economy 
which  will  increase  prices  and  reduce 
jobs.  In  addition,  our  economy  will  face 
a  tax  increase  of  $l>/2  billion  on  July  1, 
1968.  in  increased  social  security  taxes. 
The  full  Impact  of  what  we  do  today 
will  not  be  known  for  many  months  to 
come. 

The  tax  increase  will  result  in  even 
higher  prices  for  food,  housing,  and 
utilities.  Some  utilities  have  already  an- 
nounced rate  increases  resulting  from 
the  Increased  cost  to  them  of  the  surtax. 
Producers  of  goods  and  services  can  also 
be  expected  to  pass  on  the  burden  of  this 
tax  to  the  consumer  who  will  be  on  re- 
duced rations  because  of  his  Increased 
tax  burdens.  The  result  will  be  a  tax- 
inspired  inflation,  and  the  hardest  hit 
will  be  the  people  on  fixed  Incomes  and 
the  retirees. 

This  is  the  first  time  In  American  his- 
tory in  which  a  domestic  tax  increase  Is 
dictated  by  foreign  circumstances.  The 
basic  trouble  stems  from  our  adverse 
balance  of  jjayments,  which  will  not  be 
materially  affected  by  this  bill.  If  we 
continue  to  spend  billions  of  dollars  to 
maintain  forces  in  West  Germany,  Japan, 
and  the  Middle  East;  if  we  are  unable 
to  develop  satisfactory  solutions  in  Viet- 
nam, our  problems  with  a  deteriorating 


doUar  will  continue.  The  surtax  can 
never  substitute  for  the  critical  policy 
Judgments  which  are  long  overdue. 

Earlier  today,  I  criticized  the  manner 
in  which  the  tax  bill  was  considered — 
bypassing  regxilar  and  constitutional 
procedures. 

I  am  particularly  critical  of  the  new 
tax  loopholes  created  by  the  confer- 
ence committee  for  tax-free  Industrial 
bonds.  These  provisions  were  never  ap- 
proved by  the  appropriate  committees 
of  either  body. 

In  1965.  over  35  Americans,  with  an 
income  of  over  $500,000  annually,  paid 
no  taxes  at  all  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  income,  which  totals  over  $5 
billion  annually,  completely  escapes 
Federal  taxation. 

Long-overdue  tax  reform  would 
achieve  all  of  the  revenue  goals  of  the 
surtax.  Action  on  tax  reform  has  been 
promised  ever  since  I  have  been  in  Con- 
gress. It  will  never  come  as  long  as  we 
legislate  new  and  added  taxes  which 
perpetuate  injustice  and  inequity.  For 
example,  a  10-percent  surcharge  Is  10 
percent  of  zero  for  the  holder  of  a  port- 
folio of  tax-free  bonds. 

The  quality  of  our  civilization,  or  of 
any  civilization,  can  be  measured  to  a 
large  extent  by  the  justice  of  its  tax 
system. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
one  fimdamental  question  which  the 
House  must  answer  today  in  connection 
with  the  conference  report  on  H.R.  15414. 
the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control 
Act  of  1968.  It  is  this:  Will  the  country 
be  better  off  with  this  bill  or  without  it? 

With  considerable  reluctance  and  with 
great  disappointment  that  we  have 
waited  so  long  to  deal  effectively  with  our 
financial  crisis,  my  own  best  answer  is 
that  the  country  needs  this  legislation 
desperately. 

Not  because  this  Is  a  good  bill  in  the 
conventional  sense.  Not  because  it  will 
solve  all  our  fiscal  problems.  And  not, 
in  fact,  that  it  will  accomplish  all  that 
is  claimed  for  it.  The  bill  is  needed  sim- 
ply because  this  Congress  and  this  ad- 
ministration have  refused  to  face  up  to 
the  economic  facts  of  life  for  so  long 
that  there  is  no  longer  any  other  ac- 
ceptable alternative.  The  pending  com- 
promise of  a  temporary  tax  increase  and 
a  substantial  reduction  in  Federal  spend- 
ing is  the  least  objectionable,  the  least 
harmful  course  that  we  can  now  follow 
in  the  effort  to  enforce  responsibility  In 
the  conduct  of  the  Government's  fiscal 
affairs. 

ResponsibUity  is  the  key  word.  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  would  be  easier  to  avoid  this 
issue,  easier  to  close  our  eyes  to  the 
realities  of  our  financial  situation,  easier 
to  keep  on  borrowing  and  postponing  the 
day  when  our  bills  have  to  be  paid,  and 
easier  to  retreat  in  the  face  of  the  alleged 
political  dangers  of  voting  for  a  tax  in- 
crease and  a  spending  reduction.  But  It 
would  not  be  responsible.  It  would  be 
selling  our  country  short.  It  would  be 
placing  our  own  political  safety  over  the 
economic  security  of  the  Nation.  And  it 
would,  I  am  convinced,  be  underestimat- 
ing the  quality,  the  intelligence,  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  people  we  represent. 

The  rather  low  regard  in  which  so 
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many  Americans  hold  their  Congress  is 
already  weU  known  and  a  cause  for  deep 
concern.  Our  people  are  tired  of  a  Con- 
gress which  takes  the  easy  way  out.  which 
avoids  hard  decisions,  which  places  po- 
litical considerations  ahead  of  the  coun- 
try's welfare.  They  are  looking  for  in- 
tegrity and  responsibility,  for  the  capac- 
ity and  willingness  to  act  in  the  public 
interest  on  the  basis  of  a  sound  analysis 
of  public  needs  and  problems.  Our  peo- 
ple know  the  country  is  in  trouble  and 
they    expect    their    Representatives    in 
Congress  to  be  leaders  In  the  search  for 
effective  solutions. 

The  pending  legislation,  Mr.  Speaker, 
can  be  the  beginning  of  this  effort,  at 
least  to  the  extent  that  it  will  help  pre- 
vent the  present  crisis  from  growing 
worse  For  the  consequences  of  falling 
to  pass  this  bUl  wUl  be  severe.  Indeed. 

If  we  should  faU.  we  would  be  placing 
our  stamp  of  approval  on  a  budget  def- 
icit for  the  fiscal  years  1968  and  1969 
that  could  reach  a  total  of  $50  bUhon  or 
more  with  all  that  means  in  terms  of 
inflation,  interest  rates,  adverse  balance 
of  payments,  and  an  ever-growing  share 
of  our  wealth  being  consumed  by  inter- 
est on  the  national  debt. 

If  we  shovad  faU,  we  would  be  opening 
the  doors  to  an  inflation  which  has  al- 
ready reached  an  annual  rate  of  4  per- 
cent and  is  threatening  to  push  the  cost 
of  living  even  liigher. 

If  we  should  fail,  we  would  be  forcing 
uncontrolled  competition  for  investment 
capital  already  in  short  supply  and 
thereby  pushing  Interest  rates  to  heights 
which  could  shut  down  entire  industries, 
create  massive  unemployment,  and  de- 
prive high-priority  programs  of  the 
funds  they  need  to  maintain  progress. 

If  we  should  faU,  we  would  be  telling 
the  rest  of  the  world  that  there  is  no 
future  in  the  American  dollar;  that  there 
is  no  hope  of  financial  stability  on  which 
true  prosperity  and  growth  depends; 
that  there  is  grave  risk  in  doing  business 
with  America. 

If  we  should  fail,  we  would  l>e  penaliz- 
ing the  very  people  we  are  supposed  to 
be  trying  to  help— the  people  to  whom 
every  Increase  in  the  cost-of-living  index 
means  less  money  to  buy  essentials;  the 
people  who  must  look  to  Government 
Investment  as  a  means  of  finding  decent 
jobs,  decent  housing,  and  a  fair  chance 
In  life;  the  people  who  have  earned 
through  a  lifetime  of  work  the  right  to 
retire  on  savings  that  will  maintain  their 

value.  ^    ^  ^     ... 

We  cannot,  therefore,  afford  to  fail. 
Failure  to  pass  this  bUl  today  can  only 
multiply  our  burdens  and  face  us  with 
an  even  more  intolerable  crisis  in  the 
very  near  future.  Further  postponement 
of  tough  decisions  Is  clearly  out  of  the 
question. 

Nevertheless.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  our 
colleagues  once  again  not  to  think  that 
enactment  of  this  legislation  is  the  end. 
It  is  only  the  beginning.  At  most,  it  will 
provide  us  with  time  and  resouixes 
which  can  be  used— if  we  only  wUl— to 
reorient  our  thinking,  reorganize  our  ef- 
forts and  restructure  our  priorities  so  as 
to  build  a  sound  foundation  under  our 
national  conunitment  to  economic  prog- 
ress. 


Much  more  must  be  done  and  I  would 
strongly  recommend  special  attention  to 
the  following  objectives: 

First    Revise  the  present  system  of 
making  fiscal  poUcy— which  encourages 
excessive  delay  and  too  much  buck  pass- 
ing between  Congress  and  the  adnUnis- 
tration— so  as  to  achieve  closer  coopera- 
tion   between    the    two    branches    and 
increase   our    abUity    to   respond   more 
quickly  to  adjustments  in  the  economy, 
a  series  of  smaller,  more  precise  fiscal 
moves  would  be  both  safer  and  more 
effective  than  reliance  on  a  single  mas- 
sive one.  ^  ^        .     _ 
Second.  Reform  the  present  tax  struc- 
ture-   To   close   loopholes   which   allow 
some  to  escape  aU  or  part  of  their  ob- 
ligations;   to    relieve    those   now    being 
taxed  at  a  disproportionately  high  rate: 
and  to  make  the  system  both  as  equitable 
as  possible  and  productive  of  maximum 
revenues  at  reasonable  rates. 

Third  Reorganize  the  structure,  oper- 
ations and  administration  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  so  as  to  eliminate  waste  and 
inefficiency,  improve  the  performance  of 
needed  services,  and  in  general  obtain 
greater  results  for  every  tax  dollar  spent. 
Fourth.  Perfect  the  system  by  which 
Congress  appropriates  money  so  as  to 
strengthen  our  capacity  to  mat«h  spend- 
ing  to   revenues   and  to  establish  and 
er^orce  a  rational  set  of  priorities    a3 
opposed    to    present    procedures    which 
tend  to  isolate  individual  spending  deci- 
sions from  the  budget  as  a  whole  and 
thus  faciliUte  irresponsibility. 

PROTECT    AND    PROMOTE   THE    JUST    SOCIETY 

Fifth  Take  more  effective  steps  to  re- 
lieve our  domestic  economy  from  exces- 
sive dependence  on  foreign  influences;  a 
basically  healthy  economy  should  not  be 
unduly  threatened  by  international  spec- 
ulators or  the  chronic  world  shortage  ol 
gold  or  arbitrary  rates  at  which  various 
currencies  are  convertible. 

Sixth  Reduce  the  crushing  burden  ol 
defense  costs  by.  first,  exhausting  every 
possibUity  for  ending  or  reducing  the 
scale  of  the  war  In  Vietnam;  second,  lim- 
iting our  military  obligations  around  tne 
world  through  a  more  realistic  reassess- 
ment of  our  vital  interests  and  of  the 
dangers  posed  by  potential  aggressors; 
and,  third,  exercising  much  closer  scru- 
tiny over  the  defense  budget,  especially 
as  it  relates  to  domestic  construction 
projects,  overseas  military  missions,  and 
contracting  procedures  and  profits. 

This  agenda  by  no  means  exhausts 
what  is  necessary.  And  each  point  on  the 
agenda  deserves  much  more  attention 
than  this  limited  space  allows.  But  it 
serves.  In  my  own  best  judgment,  to  iden- 
tify the  areas  in  which  the  Nation  and 
Its  elected  Representatives  should  move 
In  order  to  estabUsh  the  economic  under- 
pinnings of  a  more  just  and  equitable 

society 

Mr  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  vote  for  the  combined  $6  billion  cut  m 
Federal  expenditures  and  a  10-percent 
Federal  income  tax  surcharge.  I  do  so 
reluctantiy.  but  with  the  strong  feehng 
that  it  is  the  responsible  and  necessary 
thing  to  do  in  view  of  the  current  eco- 
nomic crisis  which  this  Nation  faces 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Ther«  is  no  doubt  that  the  tax  increase 


was  made  necessary  by  the  irresponsible 
and  reckless  fiscal  policies  of  this  admln- 

^  ^e°record  of  this  administration  has 
been  one  of  disaster  for  ttie  consumer 
and  for  the  businessman.  Since  1965  tne 
cost  of  living  has  gone  up  by  8.5  percent. 
Recent  wage  increases  for  the  working- 
man  have  been  lost  In  the  spiraling  living 
costs  The  Federal  budget  has  increased 
by  100  percent  since  i960.  Interest  rates 
are  the  highest  since  the  Civil  War. 

The  B9th  Congress,  of  which  I  was  not 
a  Member,  alone  boosted  the  expendi- 
tures by  nearly  $60  billion  over  any  pre- 
vious budgets.  That  Congress  failed  to 
meet  its  responsibilities  by  providing  the 
necessary  revenues  for  the  $60  billion  in- 
crease The  result  has  been  massive  and 
runaway  inflation.  The  89th  Congress 
fed  the  flames  of  inflation  and  now  it 
has  been  left  to  the  90th  Congress  to  try 
to  bring  this  fire  under  control. 

The  budget  has  increased  steadily  year 
by  year  from  $92  billion  in  19f0  to  $176 
bUllon  in  1968  and  a  projected  $186  bU- 
lion  in  the  next  fiscal  year.  The  admin- 
istration has  asked  for  a  "planned  def- 
icit" of  $20  billion  for  this  year.  The 
public  debt  has  risen  from  $286  billion  m 
1960  to  $327  billion  in  1967  and  an  esti- 
mate of  $351  bUlion  for  this  year. 

During  my  service  in  Congress  I  have 
consistentiy  fought  to  reduce  Federal 
spending.  Last  year  I  supported  moves  to 
reduce  the  budget  by  approxunately  $15 
billion.  We  were  successful  in  cutting  it 
by  $6  billion  in  1967. 

I  have  sponsored  legislation  to  require 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  supply  the 
Congress  with  accurate  and  up-to-date 
information  each  month  on  the  esti- 
mated revenue  and  expenditures  from 
the  Treasui-y  contrasted  to  the  antici- 
pated cost  of  proposed  legislation.  The 
administration  has  chosen  to  ignore  this 
recommendation. 

The  effects  of  the  extravagant  spend- 
ing of  the  89th  Congress  and  the  built-in 
increases  enacted  by  that  Congress  have 
now  caught  up  with  us.  We  have  had  to 
face  the  painful  task  of  putting  our 
house  in  order.  Uke  the  housewife  who 
must  balance  the  family  budget  the 
Congress  is  now  being  asked  to  put  tne 
Federal  budget  back  into  line. 

While  the  condition  of  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy was  uppermost  in  my  mind  when  I 
voted  today.  I  also  had  weighed  the  un- 
pact  of  this  bill  on  the  individual  home- 

I  concluded  that  in  the  short  term  the 
housewife  would  feel  additional  strain 
on  her  budget  whether  or  not  this  bill 
became  law. 

If  it  had  not  passed,  then  the  average 
American  shopper  would  continue  to 
suffer  from  the  effect  of  Inflation  and 
this  loss  of  purchasing  power  would  go 
on  indefinitely.  On  the  other  hand,  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  would  add  temporarily  to 
a  family's  income  tax. 

The  long-term  effects  of  the  two  alter- 
natives, however,  are  another  story.  In- 
flation, the  pickpocket,  tends  to  go  on 
indefinitely  robbing  those  on  fixed  in- 
comes and  eating  up  salary  increases  be- 
fore they  occur. 

The  tax  increase  and  the  mandatory 
budget  cut,  on  the  other  hand,  promises 
to  give  American  workers  real  dollars 
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In  their  paychecks  for  the  first  time  In 
many  years.  It  will  protect  those  on  fixed 
income  from  erosion  In  buying  power 
and  conTert  hard-won  salary  Increases 
into  better  standards  of  living  for 
families. 

Thus.  In  my  mind,  the  long-term  eco- 
nomic Interests  of  not  only  the  Nation 
but  of  its  Individual  citizens  would  be 
best  served  by  an  afllrmative  vote  on  this 
bill. 

The  only  responsible  thing  to  do,  re- 
gardless of  partisan  consideration,  was  to 
act  to  protect  the  value  of  the  dollar. 
A  sound  dollar  can  mean  the  difference 
between  a  new  era  of  prosperity  or  an 
international  economic  disaster  of  the 
proportions  of  1931.  The  enactment  of 
the  tax  surcharge  and  spending  cut  Is 
a  step  to  protect  the  income  and  savings 
of  all  Americans  and  to  regain  the  lost 
respect  for  the  dollar  on  the  interna- 
tional market.  It  is  a  direct  assault  on 
inflation,  the  cruelest  tax  of  all. 

Mr  vBINGHAM  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  dis- 
tressed^ almost  beyond  words  by  the 
character  of  the  measure  that  is  before 
us  today  for  adoption  or  rejection.  On 
various  occasions  in  recent  months.  I 
have  proposed  and  urged  that  the  needed 
additional  revenues  be  raised  through 
the  closing  tax  loopholes  and  other 
needed  tax  reforms,  instead  of  by  a  tax 
surcharge  that  will  bear  most  heavily  on 
the  people  of  modest  income  in  our  so- 
ciety. I  deplore  the  fact  that  the  present 
package  contains  no  such  reforms  and 
that  it  calls  for  expenditure  reductions 
in  the  coming  fiscal  year  which  not  long 
ago  the  President  was  saying  could  not 
be  carried  out  without  interfering  with 
essential  programs.  I  have  voted  on  every 
possible  occasion  for  the  adoption  of  pro- 
cedures that  would  open  the  measure  to 
improvement,  both  through  the  inclu- 
sion of  reforms  and  through  reduction 
in  the  required  expenditure  cuts.  As  late 
as  this  afternoon.  I  was  recorded  in  sup- 
port of  an  imsucccssful  effort  to  Insist 
on  the  constitutional  prerogatives  of  the 
House  for  the  introduction  of  revenue 
measures,  an  effort  which  I  hoped  would 
lead  to  an  improved  bill  emerging  from 
our  own  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee within  the  next  few  days. 

But  now  all  these  efforts  have  failed. 
The  imhappy  choice  that  is  now  pre- 
sented to  us  is  to  approve  the  present 
measure  or  to  have  no  tax  Increase  at  all 
in  the  near  future.  I  have  been  assured 
by  experienced  Members  that,  if  this 
measure  is  rejected,  there  is  no  chance 
that  a  tax-increase  bill  incorporating 
reforms  and  making  lesser  cuts  in  ex- 
penditures would  be  brought  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  later  on. 

Under  these  circumstances.  I  feel  that 
the  course  of  responsibility  is  to  vote  for 
the  measure  now  before  us.  To  vote  for 
any  tax  increase  is  painful  for  an  elected 
legislator;  it  is  particularly  painful  to 
vote  for  an  increase  such  as  is  called  for 
in  the  proposed  bill,  which  will  cause 
hardship  to  thousands  of  my  constitu- 
ents. 

But  I  believe  that  the  alternative  to 
the  enactment  of  this  bill  at  this  time 
would  be  even  more  painful  and  more 
damaging:  inflation  which  is  already 
eating  away  at  the  pocketbooks  of  our 


citizens  would  probably  Increase  its  ter- 
rible pace,  and  In  the  end  the  hardships 
caused  might  well  be  substantially 
greater  than  those  that  will  be  caused  by 
this  tax  surcharge. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Issue  of  the  Viet- 
nam conflict  is  at  all  Involved  In  the 
decision  we  confront  here  today.  A  nega- 
tive vote  on  this  measure  will  not  speed 
the  end  of  the  Vietnam  war  one  lota. 
But  the  rejection  of  this  measure  by  the 
House  might  well  do  serious  damage  to 
the  soundness  of  the  dollar,  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  It  could  result  In  an  inter- 
national rush  to  turn  dollars  in  for  gold, 
and  this  could  be  disastrous,  because 
three  times  as  many  dollars  are  being 
held  in  various  countries  as  reserves  to- 
day as  we  hold  in  gold  with  which  to 
meet  such  demands. 

I  agree  with  many  of  my  colleagues 
who  are  voting  against  this  bill  that  the 
spending  cuts  called  for  are  much  too 
deep,  and  I  joined  in  the  effort  made  the 
other  day  to  reduce  the  cuts  to  $4  billion. 
But  that  effort  was  rejected  by  the  House. 
The  President  has  now  Indicated  that  he 
can  live  with  the  $6  billion  cuts.  I  believe 
less  damage  may  be  done  to  essential  pro- 
grams by  this  procedrue  than  would  be 
done  by  the  cuts  that  this  Congress  might 
well  make  if  the  bill  before  us  Is  rejected. 

Moreover,  I  hope  that  the  cuts  we  vote 
today  will  prove  to  be  so  painful  that  the 
Congress  will  modify  them  later  on,  and 
I  shall  work  to  that  end. 

Accordingly,  with  a  heavy  heart,  I 
shall  vote  for  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  UDAIjL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  pre- 
pare to  vote  today  on  the  Revenue  and 
Expenditure  Control  Act  of  1968, 1  should 
like  to  review  some  history. 

Twenty-seven  months  ago  a  reading  of 
economic  indicators  made  it  clear  to  me 
and.  I  think,  to  most  of  this  Nation's 
leading  economists  that  inflationary 
pressures  were  building.  In  a  newslet- 
ter wlilch  I  published  on  March  18.  1966, 
I  told  my  constituents  that,  election  year 
or  not,  I  considered  it  essential  that  Con- 
gress enact  a  temporary  tax  increase  to 
head  off  inflation  and  all  of  Its  attendant 
consequences. 

Unfortunately,  at  that  time  the  admin- 
istration was  saying  we  did  not  need  a 
tax  increase.  Whether  that  was  election 
year  politics  talking  or  the  genuine  ad- 
vice of  the  Coimcil  of  Economic  Advisors 
I  do  not  know.  I  do  know,  and  all  the 
world  knows  now.  it  was  wrong. 

When  I  came  out  for  that  election  year 
tax  increase,  the  consumer  price  index 
stood  at  about  110  on  a  scale  assigning 
a  value  of  100  to  the  average  of  consumer 
prices  for  the  years  1957-59.  Today  it  Is 
about  120.  What  this  means  is  that  the 
value  of  the  dollar  has  shriveled  close  to 
10  percent  in  just  2  years. 

By  comparison,  prices  rose  Just  7 
percent  in  the  preceding  5  years. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Congress  is  partly  to 
blame  for  this  sad  and  unnecessary 
erosion  in  the  value  of  the  dollar.  To  be 
sure,  the  administration  was  exceedingly 
slow  in  demanding  action  to  balance  in- 
come with  outlay  in  Federal  operations. 
The  Vietnam  war,  previously  a  minor 
part  of  the  Federal  budget,  became  a 
major  item  In  fiscal  1966.  Projections 
of  military  expenditures  proved  grossly 


in  error  that  year  and  the  following  year. 
But  this  Is  a  great  and  sophisticated  Na- 
tion, and  ours  Is  a  great  and  sophisticated 
Oovemment;  we  do  not  have  to  be  that 
surprised  and  that  unprepared  for  de- 
velopments as  Important  as  this.  And 
when  the  administration  saw  that  a  tax 
increase  was  necessary,  it  was  the  clear 
duty  of  the  Congress  to  act  with  some 
dispatch.  Instead,  we  have  allowed  this 
vitally  important  matter,  with  all  of  its 
far-reaching  consequences  on  the  lives 
and  welfare  of  all  Americans,  to  languish 
and  nearly  die.  We  have  allowed  It  to  be- 
come caught  in  a  tug  of  war  over  reduc- 
tions In  Federal  spending.  And  all  the 
while  time  has  been  running,  the  clock 
has  been  ticking,  and  the  pages  of  the 
calendar  have  been  turning. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  detached  observer  view- 
ing this  contest  from  afar  might  well 
have  wondered  if  this  Nation  still  had 
the  capacity  to  govern  itself.  Action  was 
clearly  needed,  yet  none  was  forth- 
coming. 

If  we  look  at  the  disarray  in  world 
economic  affairs,  the  devaluation  of  the 
pound,  the  threat  of  further  devaluation, 
and  the  precarious  position  of  the  dollar 
in  relation  to  the  price  of  gold,  we  can  see 
some  of  the  consequences  of  this  pro- 
longed and  outrageous  delay. 

Today  we  will  be  enacting  with  this  tax 
Increase  a  limitation  on  Government 
spending  amounting  to  a  reduction  of  $6 
billion  from  the  budget  submitted  by  the 
President  In  January.  Some  of  my  col- 
leagues see  this  portion  of  the  bill  as  a 
kind  of  Russian  roulette ;  I  see  their  point, 
for  no  one  in  this  Chamber  knows  what 
programs  will  suffer  the  effects  of  this 
reduction.  However.  I  see  this  as  a  rela- 
tively less  important  consideration  right 
now  than  the  question  of  what  Is  going 
to  happen  to  our  economy  as  a  whole.  A 
balancing  of  Income  and  outgo  may  be 
impossible  with  a  war  on,  but  the  present 
imbalance  can  be  catastrophic.  Some 
measure  of  responsibility  is  absolutely 
essential,  and  It  must  be  demonstrated 
here  and  now.. 

There  are  those  who  still  say  a  $6  bil- 
lion reduction  is  excessive,  that  many 
good  and  desirable  programs  will  have 
to  come  under  the  ax  as  a  result.  I  do 
not  doubt  it.  I  think  a  $4  billion  reduction 
might  have  been  more  manageable.  But 
to  continue  bickering  over  a  difference  of 
$1  or  $2  billion  when  we  have  delayed  so 
long  already  is  not  to  demonstrate  the 
kind  of  responsibility  I  think  is  required 
by  the  gravity  of  our  economic  situation. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  conference  report 
today,  not  because  I  like  to  vote  for  tax 
increases,  not  because  I  think  this  Is  the 
way  to  make  friends  back  home,  but  be- 
cause I  think  this  is  the  only  course  con- 
sistent with  the  economic  welfare  of  my 
constituents  and  the  American  people  as 
a  whole. 

I  shall  vote  for  this  tax  increase  bill 
with  its  limitation  on  Federal  spending, 
not  because  I  want  to  wipe  out  the  high- 
way program  or  abolish  aid  to  the  aged 
or  the  blind,  but  because  I  think  these 
programs  and  all  others  will  be  in  serious 
jeopardy  If  our  economy  falters  or  the 
dollar  is  devalued. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  voting  for  this  bill 
today,  I  want  to  express  the  hope  that 
the  administration,  to  which  the  Con- 
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cress  Is  abdicating  ite  usual  authority  to 
weigh  and  evaluate  expenditures,  wiU 
exercise  the  maximum  Judgment  and  dis- 
cretion in  making  these  cuts.  I  certainly 
want  to  make  clear  that  I  am  not  casting 
a  vote  to  wipe  out  programs  of  educaUon 
and  welfare,  programs  to  alleviate  pov- 
erty or  train  the  uneducated  for  gainful 
employment. 

At  the  same  time,  I  see  a  great  many 
items  in  the  fiscal  1969  budget  that  could 
be  eliminated  entirely  or  greatly  reduced. 
I  am  not  a  supporter  of  any  new  arms 
race  yet  this  could  be  the  result  of  our 
proposed  anti-missile-missile  sy^em. 
Dropping  that  item  entUely  would  be  a 
major  step  toward  the  kind  of  reduction 
ve  are  talking  about  today.  And  there 
are  other  items  in  this  category. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  think  one  result  of  this 
piece  of  legislation  is  going  to  be  espe- 
cially salutary.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the 
easing  of  inflationary  pressures.  I'm  not 
even  speaking  of  the  savings  to  tlie  tax- 
payers of  certain  budget  cuts.  Rather, 
I  am  speaking  of  the  great  educational 
benefit  we  will  all  gain  through  seemg 
what  happens  when  major  reductions  are 
ordered  In  Federal  progmms.  I  think,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  going  to  receive  a  lot  of 
mail  from  people  who  did  not  know  ex- 
actly where  all  that  money  was  coming 
from   There  are  going  to  be  great  hues 
and  cries.  There  wUl  be  wailing,  and 
there  will  be  gnashing  of  teeth.  And  all 
of  this  will  be  carried  out  in  full  view  of 
the  American  public.  As  I  see  tills  piece 
of  legislation,  it  is  going  to  provide  us 
\\ith  the  greatest  program  of  adult  edu- 
cation this  country  has  ever  seen.  For  the 
first  time  many  people  are  going  to  find 
out  who  benefits  from  what  domestic 
government     programs— and     in     some 
cases  they  will  discover  it  is  themselves. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
jjlan  to  vote  "aye"  on  this  greatly  needed, 
long-delayed  measure  before  us  today. 

Mr  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
this  House  passed  the  Tax  Adjustment 
Act  of  1968,  it  was  just  a  simple  bill  to 
postpone  the  reductions  of  the  automo- 
bile and  telephone  excise  taxes  and  to 
accelerate  corporation  tax  payments. 

What  we  have  before  us  today  is  a 
total  stranger  coming  from  the  other 
body  carrying  many  amendments  which 
were  not  considered  by  the  House  in  its 
action  to  extend  the  excise  taxes.  This  is 
a  loosely  drawn  bill  and  should  be  fully 
considered  before  final  action  is  taken. 

I  oppose  this  bill  because  of  the  maze 
of  amendments  which  have  been  added. 
There  should  have  been  an  opportunity  to 
fully  debate  the  exceedingly  broad  and 
far-reaching  consequences  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

The  Senate  amendments  include  pro- 
visions for  a  10-percent  surcharge  on 
individual  and  corporate  Income  taxes 
and  a  $6  billion  reduction  in  Federal 
•spending.  I  had  favored  a  $4  bilUon  re- 
duction and  I  feel  that  a  $6  billion  cut 
win   jeopardize   urgently  needed   social 
programs,  housing,  education,  food  pro- 
grams, assistance  to  the  poor,  air  and 
water  pollution  control,  and  health-care 
programs.  If  we  were  to  go  beyond  the 
$4  billion  spending  reduction,  these  pro- 
grams would  be  exposed  to  irreparable 
harm  at  a  time  when  expansion  rather 
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than  curtailment  of  these  vital  programs 

Is  needed.  ^      ,         ^„„^ 

The  Senate  amendments  also  remove 
the  freeze  on  the  level  of  payments  for 
the  aid  to  dependent  children  program 
under  social  security,  permitting  fathers 
who  have  no  connection  with  the  work 
force  to  receive  payments  under  this  pro- 

^'^Further  Senate  amendments  would  re- 
sult in  a  cutback  of  Federal  employment, 
apply  dollarc  redeemed  In  gold  to  pay 
debts,  roll  back  textile  imports,  restore 
tax  exemptions  for  nonprofit  advertising, 
restore  tax  exemptions  for  Presidential 
convention  program  advertising,  and 
several  other  amendments  which  should 
be  thoroughly  debated  by  the  House, 
rather  than  accepted  on  this  Umlted  basis 

of  time.  i  J   •   *„ 

Another  provision  was  inserted  into 
the  bill  which  would  permit  tax  exemp- 
tions for  Industrial  bonds  under  $1  mil- 
lion   but  remove  that  exemption  when 
bonds  are  Issued  for  industrial  develop- 
ment if  they  exceed  the  $1  million.  I  can- 
not see  the  validity  of  such  exemptions 
and  nonexemptlons.  If  bonds  of  over  $1 
million  are  taxable,  why  should  those 
under  $1   milUon  be  exempt?  Both  ot 
these  are  obUgations  for  the  issuing  au- 
thority and  should  receive  equal  treat- 
ment   Thus   this   provision   too   should 
have  "its  day  in  court"  and  any  exemp- 
tion or  nonexemption  should  be  fully 
debated  by  the  Members  of  the  House 
This  large  Federal  spending  cut  wiii 
only  require  a  large  supplemental  appro- 
priation bin  to  be  acted  upon  at  some 
future  date.  While  we  are  openly  cutting 
expenditures  today,  we  will  quietly  pass 
a  money  bUl  to  cover  the  many  financial 
deficits  which  wUl  surely  be  Incurred  In 
the  programs  to  curb  poverty,  unemploy- 
ment,   hunger,    disease,    and    eradicate 
slum   housing.   By   making   these   deep 
Federal  spending  cuts,  we  are  ignoring 
the  needs  of  our  society.  The  future  costs 
will  far  exceed  the  savings  proiwsed  in 
this  legislation  before  us  today. 

This  then  becomes  notlung  more  than 
a  patchwork  of  inequities. 

When  Involvement  In  Vietnam  is  cost- 
ing billions  and  we  are  forced  to  ignore 
the  priorities  at  home,  when  there  are 
people  who  earn  over  $500,000  and  pay 
not  1  cent  in  taxes,  when  hundreds  of 
loopholes  are  available  to  legally  evade 
the  payment  of  taxes,  then  we  must  turn 
to  broad  tax  reform  as  the  most  equit- 
able solution  to  obtain  additioiial  rev- 
enues. . 
It  Is  completely  unrealistic  that  in  this 
day  and  age,  an  individual  taxpayer  is 
allowed  only  a  $600  deduction  as  a  per- 
sonal exemption  and  the  same  figure  for 
each    dependent.    Others    escape    their 
share  of  taxes.  There  Is  legislation  which 
I  have  Introduced  to  Increase  personal 
exemptions  to  $1,200  but  that  legislation 
is  stiU  being  held  in  committee  files. 

We  should  consider  reducing  the  gas, 
oU  and  mineral  depletion  allowances  to 
yield  additional  tax  dollars.  We  should 
make  a  thorough  study  of  the  founda- 
tions and  trust  fund  agreements  as  an- 
other source  of  income  to  the  U.fa. 
Treasury.  .„   , 

The  cry  from  the  taxpayer  will  be 
quite  vocal  next  April  15.  Withholding 
of  wages  to  cover  individual  tax  pay- 


ments win  begin  15  days  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation.  However,  the  , 
new  withholding  rate  wiU  no*  »>e  suffi- 
cient to  cover  the  7.5  percent  due  m 
1968  The  new  rate  wUl  withhold  approx- 
imately 5  percent.  Thus  individual 
taxpayers  will  have  to  make  up  the 
ren^iiuns  2.5  percent  when  they  file 
their  tax  return  for  1968.  or  they  will 
receive  less  in  the  case  where  they  expect 

a  refund.  .        „f   ;,-. 

Because  of  the  vast  number  of  in- 
equities in  this  legislation  arid  in  our 
entire  tax  structure,  Mr.  Speaker  I  can- 
not  in   good   conscience    vote   for   tms 

""m^  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  speak  in  support  of  the  Revenue 
and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of  1968. 

I  do  not  like  higher  taxes;  however, 
the  stabiUty  of  our  economic  system  re- 
quires them  at  this  time.  We  need  a  tax 
increase  to  prevent  the  inequities  of  In- 
flation and  the  deterrents  to  economic 
growth  of  tight  money.  Our  tax  system 
has  a  major  Impact  on  economic  growth 
and  stabUlty.  We  have  seen  the  harm- 
ful results  of  excessive  reliance  on  re- 
strictive monetary  poUcy;   in  fact,  the 
housing  industry  has  stUl  not  fully  re- 
covered from  the  high  interest  rates  of 
1966  We  must  now  try  to  insure  that  a 
proper  interrelationship  between  fiscal 
and  monetary  policies  is  safeguarded  ni 
the  future.  Given  the  present  economic 
situation,  this  requires  a   tax  increase 
now     I    do    not   believe    that    infiation 
coupled  with  tight  money  is  a  welcome 
alternative.  Infiation  erodes  evei-yone  s 
buying    power    and    disproportionately 
huru  people  with  low  and  fixed  incomes. 
Many  experts,  business  and  labor  lead- 
ers   economists,  bankers  and  financial 
leaders  have  stated  that  if  there  is  no 
tax  increase  during  this  Congress,  in- 
flation win  be  rampant. 

It  Is  also  very  important  for  us  to  put 
our  fiscal  house  in  order.  This  legislation 
contains  a  reduction  of  $6  blUion  m  fiscal 
year  1989  expenditures,  a  $10  billion  re- 
duction m  new  obllgational  authority, 
and  specific  recommendations  for  an  58 
bUlion  rescission  in  old  obllgational 
authority.  ,.  .   *  j 

However,  I  am  extremely  disappointed 
that  the  Congress  is  not  considering  tax 
reform  legislation  today  in  conjunction 
with  a  tax  Increase  and  a  reduction  in 
Government  spending.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  I  voted  against  the  closed  rule 
earlier  today.  I  firmly  believe  that  it  is 
mcumbent  upon  the  Congress  to  imme- 
diately proceed  with  tax  reform  legisla- 
tion in  order  to  close  tax  loopholes. 

I  have  introduced  a  tax  reform  bill 
which  would  eliminate  what  I  consider 
glaring  inequities  in  the  present  tax  laws 
and  would  bring  In  an  additioiial  $2  bil- 
lion without  taxing  the  average  citizen, 
who  is  already  too  heavily  taxed. 

The  bUl  which  I  have  introduced  out- 
lines five  specific  areas  in  need  of  reform: 
First  Lower  the  oU  and  gas  depletion 


aUowances  from  their  present  27>2  per- 
csnt  to  15  percent,  and  depletion  aUow- 
ances on  41  other  minerals  from  23  per- 
cent to  15  percent.  The  revenue  to  be 
obtained  from  this  change  could  be  any- 
where from  $500  miUion  to  $1.5  biUion 
annually.  The  U.S.  Treasury  has  recently 
disclosed  that,  on  an  average,  the  cost 
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of  an  oil  well  is  recovered  19  times  over 
by  the  depletion  allowance. 

Second.  The  tax-exempt  Interest  pro- 
vision of  industrial  development  Iwnds 
would  be  repealed.  At  present  this  is  an 
unintended  Federal  subsidy  to  private 
industry,  some  $50  million  of  revenue 
annually  would  be  obtained  by  this 
change. 

Cities  throuKhout  the  country  are  to- 
day issuing  municipal  bonds  bearing  tax- 
free  interest  to  finance  industrial  plants 
and  commercial  facilities  for  private. 
profltmakinET    corporations. 

The  usual  method  by  which  cities  pass 
their  tax  benefits  to  private  corporations 
is  to  issue  twnds  to  construct  a  plant  in 
accordance  with  the  corporation's  spec- 
ifications and  then  lease  the  structure  to 
the  corporation  using  the  rental  pay- 
ments to  retire  the  bond.  Because  the 
city's  bonds  are  tax  fiee.  their  Interest 
rate  is  lower  than  the  interest  rates  on 
bonds  which  the  corporation  could  issue. 
The  corporation  reaps  the  advantage  of 
the  low  tax-exempt  interest  rate. 

These  bonds  are  not  the  same  as  the 
worthwhile  municipal  bonds  which  as- 
sist cities  in  financing  needed  public  fa- 
cilities such  as  schools,  roads,  and  sewer 
systems. 

The  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control 
Act  does  make  considerable  modifications 
in  the  tax-exenipt  status  of  industrial 
bonds.  I  am  pleased  that  this  legislation 
does  remove  the  tax-exempt  status  of 
industrial  bonds.  However,  there  are  ma- 
jor exceptions  to  this  policy  which  in  ef- 
fect serve  to  continue  the  tax-exempt 
status  of  many  industrial  bonds.  I  ques- 
tion the  wisdom  of  these  exemptions 
when  we  are  voting  for  a  general  tax  in- 
crease along  with  severe  spending  cuts. 

Third.  The  avoidance  of  taxes  by 
forming  multiple  corporations  so  each 
can  take  advantage  of  the  present  pro- 
vision of  only  22  percent  tax  up  to  the 
first  $25,000  of  corporate  income  would 
be  eliminated.  The  bill  would  provide  for 
only  one  surtax  exemption  where  a  sin- 
gle business  enterprise  is  involved.  This 
could  yield  up  to  $150  million  annually. 

Corporations  by  dividing  income  from 
one  source  among  a  number  of  largely 
fictional  taxpaying  entitles  that  for  tax 
purposes  only  are  considered  separate 
corporations  but  act  in  the  day-to-day 
functions  of  the  business  as  one  corpora- 
tion is  a  widely  used  method  of  tax 
avoidance. 

Fourth.  The  practice  of  paying  estate 
taxes  with  U.S.  bonds  and  redeeming 
them  at  par  value  rather  than  their  fair 
market  value  at  the  time,  would  be  dis- 
continued. The  effect  could  yield  $50 
million  per  year. 

It  is  presently  the  practice  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  accept  in  payment  for  estate 
taxes  Government  bonds  at  their  re- 
demption value  which  is  called  par  value. 
For  the  most  part  when  bonds  are  is- 
sued they  are  purchased  at  a  discount 
from  their  redemption  value.  They  are 
discounted  because  the  bonds  pay  inter- 
est over  their  lifetime,  very  commonly 
20  years  plus  paying  their  par  value 
at  the  end  of  whatever  period  for  which 
they  have  been  issued.  For  example  a 
person  might  purchase  for  $80,000  20- 
year  Government  bonds  with  a  par  or 


redemption  value  of  $100,000.  If  before 
the  end  of  the  20  years  the  person  died 
his  estate  could  turn  in  the  bonds  to  the 
Government  for  $100,000  rather  than 
their  value  at  the  time  of  death. 

Fifth.  A  minimum  Income  tax  of  10 
percent  would  be  imposed  on  all  individ- 
ual and  corporate  ta;(  free  Income  in  ex- 
cess of  $10,000. 

In  1964  the  latest  year  the  IRS  has 
figures,  19  of  the  482  taxpayers  report- 
ing an  Income  of  $1  million  or  more  an- 
nually paid  no  Income  tax.  The  remain- 
ing 463  paid  less  than  30  percent  of  their 
incomes  in  taxes  even  though  the  tax 
rate  for  all  taxable  income  in  excess  of 
$100,000  is  70  percent. 

In  1965  the  20  largest  oil  companies 
earned  close  to  $6  billion  and  paid  only 
6.3  percent  on  taxes.  Some  of  these  com- 
panies paid  no  taxes  at  all. 

These  changes  would  reduce  the  in- 
equities in  our  present  tax  system  by 
placing  the  burden  of  higher  taxes  on 
those  who  now  escape  paying  their  fair 
share. 

There  is  a  definite  need  to  rid  our- 
selves of  methods  of  tax  avoidance, 
which  do  not  serve  the  broad  interests 
of  the  majority  of  taxpayers. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  have  had  a  day  of  reconciliation, 
and  on  yesterday  a  day  of  Solidarity.  To- 
day we  truly  face  a  day  of  reckoning,  it  is 
not  just  the  Congress  that  will  be  called 
upon  to  "bite  the  bullet."  The  more  than 
70  million  wage  earners  in  this  country 
are  the  ones  who  will  be  required  to  bear 
the  pain  of  sacrificing  a  greater  share  of 
their  already  shrunken  earnings  to  the 
Federal  tax  collector. 

It  seems  such  a  short  time  since  the 
Congress  enacted  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1964  with  an  approximate  $12  billion  tax 
cut.  "Whatever  the  good  Lord  giveth.  He 
also  taketh  away"  seems  to  be  the  comer- 
stone  of  the  fiscal  policies  of  the  present 
administration.  However.  I  suppose  we 
must  take  refuge  in  the  new  "theology  of 
hope"  and  extend  that  doctrine  to  what 
will  happen  at  the  polls  in  Novemt>er 
when  the  American  electorate  renders 
judgment  on  the  stewardship  of  this  ad- 
ministration. 

The  unfortunate — yes  the  tragic — part 
of  the  present  situation  is  that  we  are 
not  simply  canceling  out  most  of  the  tax 
decrease  of  1964.  That  melancholy  fact 
has  already  occurred  quite  apart  frc»n 
passage  of  the  10-percent  surcharge  on 
individual  income  and  corporate  taxes 
in  1968. 

Because  of  the  increase  in  living  costs 
and  because  of  the  increase  that  has  al- 
ready occurred  in  social  security  taxes  a 
taxi}ayer  is  worse  off  today  than  in  1964 
unless  he  has  had  a  very  substantial  pay 
increase.  And  despite  recent  substantial 
wage  settlements  the  average  factory 
worker  enjoys  less  real  Income — less  pur- 
chasing power  than  he  did  30  months  ago. 

Let  me  present  a  specific  example.  For 
a  family  or  four  with  a  $10,000  annual 
income,  its  Federal  taxes  are  down  $258 
from  1963.  but  its  social  security  tax  is 
up  $169.  When  you  take  into  further  con- 
sideration the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living 
over  this  period,  this  family's  after-tax 
income  is  worth  $1,009  less.  Thus,  its  net 
loss  from  1963  amounts  to  $920  a  year. 


The  Tax  Foundation,  Inc..  an  Inde- 
pendent research  organization,  figures 
that  the  average  American  will  spend  2 
hours  and  25  minutes  of  his  every  8-hour 
working  day  just  earning  money  to  pay 
his  taxes. 

Thus,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  we 
are  not  simply  recapturing  the  tax  bene- 
fits conferred  upon  the  American  tax- 
payer in  1964.  This  tax  increase  because 
of  Government  sponsored  and  Govern- 
ment nourished  inflation  will  add  to  the 
$920  loss  in  purchasing  power  already 
sustained  by  the  American  family  I  re- 
ferred to  in  my  example  of  a  moment 
ago.  And  let  me  emphasize  that  this  ad- 
ministration must  shoulder  the  blame. 
For  as  W.  Allen  Wallis.  president  of  the 
University  of  Rochester  said : 

Inflation  can  be  generated  only  by  the 
government.  Buslnees  flrnis,  labor  unions  or 
consumers  with  exesslve  nuirket  power  can 
do  many  objectionable  things  that  are  con- 
trary to  the  public  Intereet:  but  one  objec- 
tionable thing  that  they  cannot  do  Is  cause 
Inflation — or  for  that  matter,  prevent  It. 

Why  then  vote  for  a  tax  Increase?  Why 
bail  out  an  administration  whose  own 
fiscal  policies  have  unleashed  these 
forces  of  Inflation?  Why,  indeed?  It  is 
because  today  ours  is  an  economy  in 
crisis.  The  cost  of  living  is  advancing  at 
the  highest  rate  since  1951.  Unless  the 
economy  is  braked  it  could  soar  to  a  rate 
of  annual  increase  of  6  to  8  percent  as 
against  3'>  percent  In  1967.  Interest 
rates  are  at  a  perilously  high  point — 
higher  than  in  a  century.  Some  prime 
Government  obligations  are  carrying  an 
interest  rate  in  excess  of  6  percent.  Still 
higher  rates  of  10  percent  by  the  end  of 
1968  could  spell  the  collapse  of  the  hous- 
ing market  and  with  it  the  himdred-bil- 
llon-dollar  construction  industry.  For- 
eign central  bankers  are  increasingly 
restive  and  nervous  as  they  sit  with  $33 
billion  in  claims  against  the  U.S.  dollar 
and  see  our  gold  supply  rapidly  dwin- 
dling. Despite  the  paper  gold  created  to 
meet  the  threatened  International  mon- 
etary crisis,  this  is  at  best  a  temporary 
expedient.  And  so  it  goes — no  matter  in 
which  direction  we  look  we  see  our  eco- 
nomic troubles  mounting  imtil  they 
threaten  if  all  these  adverse  forces 
should  somehow  unite  to  ovei-whelm  us. 
Who  then  would  be  the  big  loser?  Every 
man.  woman,  and  child  in  the  United 
States.  The  retiree,  the  pensioner  would 
find  his  savings  and  his  current  retire- 
ment income  so  depreciated  In  value  and 
purchasing  power  as  to  be  insufficient  to 
sustain  him.  As  the  spreading  Infection 
spread  through  our  society  and  people 
found  themselves  unable  to  buy,  the  re- 
sults are  obvious  for  even  the  most  un- 
informed. Mass  unemployment,  a  de- 
valued dollar,  a  paralysis  in  world  trade, 
and  finally  bitter,  rending  economic  de- 
pression would  grip  us  by  the  very  vitals 
of  our  society.  I  cannot  In  good  con- 
science contribute  to  the  fulfillment  even 
partially  of  that  dire  prophecy.  And  I 
remind  you  It  Is  one  which  comes  to  us 
from  sober  and  seasoned  men  who  are 
not  accustomed  to  merely  crying  "wolf." 

Therefore.  I  shall  vote  for  this  com- 
bined tax  increase  and  expenditure  de- 
crease bill  to  fulfill  my  responsibility  as 
a  representative  of  the  people.  However, 
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even  as  I  do  so  I  would  serve  notice  on 
the  Johnson  administration  that  I  intend 
to  insist  that  it  keep  Its  part  of  the  bar- 
gain to  actuaUy  reduce  expenditures   I 
'also  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  i^ 
this   temporary  tax   mcrease  puts  the 
Congress  in  the  position  of  the  Utt  e  boy 
who  was  forced  to  hold  his  finger  in  the 
Hike  to  keep  the  waters  from  inundat- 
Tn^  his  village.  That  was  a  temporary 
measure  as  is  this.  The  permanent  flood 
walls  of  our  economy  need  to  be  rebuilt 
bv  a  new  administration  dedicated  to 
sound  fiscal  policies  instead  of  the  boom 
or  bust  phUosophy  of  Uie  current  one. 
1  shall  also  work  toward  that  end  so 
that  the  American  people  may  look  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  they  may  have 
some  surcease  from  those  who  would 
^den    them    with    ever   more    grievous 

'^^Ir^^ETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue  be- 
fore the  House  of  Representatives  and. 
indeed,  before  the  American  people  to- 
dav  is  much  more  than  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  to  increase  Uxes  and  re- 
duce expenditures.  The  fiscal  affairs  of 
our  Nation  are  In  such  a  wanton  and 
Bcrilous  sUte  that  if  immediate  respon- 
sible action  is  not  taken  to  restore  some 
semblance  of  fiscal  disclplme— 

We  will  be  courting  the  gravest  dan- 
cer for  the  integrity  of  the  dollar: 

We  wUl  be  subjecting  our  citizens  to 
ruinous  Inflation; 

We  wUl  be  exposing  our  free  enter- 
prise system  to  the  disorder  of  boom- 
a  nd-bust  economic  chaos ; 

We  wUl  be  threatening  the  job  oppor- 
tunities, the  security,  and  the  savmgs  of 
our  citizens; 

We  wiU  be  playing  Russian  roulette 
with  the  very  real  possibiUty  of  a  federal- 
ly managed  economy  with  the  regunen- 
tatlon  and  stagnation  it  Implies;  and 

We  will  be  debilitating  the  capability 
of  our  Nation  to  remain  free. 

These  are  dire  assertions  but  unfor- 
tunately   they,    reflect    the    facts    that 
abound  at  homfe  and  in  the  world  around 
us  The  danger  is  real  and  is  not  to  be 
denied    The  ruinous  course  of  endless 
and  mounting  deficits  urged  upon  us  by 
the  spenders  must  be  reversed.  We  must 
have  the  ears  to  hear  and  the  eyes  to 
see  the  facts  as  they  exist  regardless  of 
how  painful  or  against  our  inclinations 
their   recognition   might   be.   We   must 
have  the  wiU  and  courage  to  correct  the 
consequences  of  the  fiscal  folly  that  has 
been  foisted  on  the  American  people  by 
an   administration  that  has  misrepre- 
sented its  extravagant  actions  as  being 
responsible  and  in  the  national  interest. 
In  a  sense,  the  ordeal  of  the  decision 
today  is  a  vindication  of  those  of  us  who 
over  the  years  have  consistently  advo- 
cated restraint  and  responsibility  in  the 
management  of  our  fiscal  affairs.  Yet.  I 
find  no  personal  gratification  in  being 
sustained   in   my   longstanding   convic- 
tion that  the  administration's  policies  of 
the  past  several  years  were  overcommit- 
ting  and  overextending  our  national  ca- 
pacity.   I    claim   no   personal   political 
justification  in  the  fact  that  the  admin- 
istration's spending  policies  which  I  op- 
posed have  resulted  in  major  miscalcula- 
tion and  grievous  mismanagement  in  the 
handling  of  our  fiscal  affairs.  I  seek  no 
support  from  the  fact  that  the  admlnia- 
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tratlon's  frequent  resort  to  piecemeal 
short-term  fiscal  expedients  and  gun- 
mlckry  which  I  opposed  has  not  suc- 
ceeded. Instead.  I  am  determined  that 
the  seriousness  of  the  present  situation 
shall  not  be  overiooked  today  nor  for- 
gotten in  the  future. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  measure 
that  is  before  us  today  will  help  us  deal 
with  an  Immediate  and  urgent  problem 
of  avoiding  a  successive  deficit  in  the 
approximate  magnitude  of  $25  billion  or 
more  in  fiscal  year  1969  on  top  of  a  deficit 
of  the  same  magnitude  that  is  now  in- 
evitable in  the  current  fiscal  year  of  1968 
But  the  vote  on  this  one  measure  will  not 
solve  the  long-range  problem  of  dealing 
responsibly  with  our  fiscal  affairs  in  th« 
years  ahead.  That  will  require  the  unre- 
mitting diligence  and  discipUne  of  every 
American— elected   official    and   private 
citizen  aUke.  If  the  tax  increase  provided 
in  this  biU  Is  to  be  temporary  and  the 
expenditure  reduction  enduring,  it  is  es- 
sential that  spending  restraint  be  the 
order  of  the  day  now  and  for  the  future. 
As  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentotlves  and  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Ways    and    Means    I    have 
worked  to  enable  a  lessening  of  the  tax 
burdens   imposed   on   our   citizens.   My 
determination  in  this  regard  remains  un- 
changed. But  unfortunately  we  must  now 
pick  up  the  tab  for  our  national  excesses 
of  the  past.  To  fail  to  do  so  would  be  to 
Invite  consequences  affecting  our  entire 
society  in  all  its  aspects  in  a  most  serious 

wfliy 

Therefore,  I  reluctantly  support  the 
temporary  tax  increase  that  would  be 
provided  by  the  conference  agreement  on 
HSt,  15414  and  wholeheartedly  endorse 
the  long  overdue  and  urgently  needed 
spending  restraint  that  it  would  provide. 

Mr  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  discuss- 
ing this  tax  increase  biU.  there  is  more 
involved  than  just  the  constitutional 
question  concerning  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  brought  here.  All  of  us  are  aware  of 
the  fiscal  condition  of  the  Government, 
and  the  deficit  spending  for  40  years 
which  has  caused  our  inflationary  spiral. 
and  Ahich  has  brought  on  the  demand 
for  a  10-percent  tax  increase.  Some  of  us 
saw  what  was  happening  many  years 
ago;  it  has  dawned  on  others  only  re- 

CGIltlV. 

While  a  10-percent  increase  is  de- 
manded, actually  it  would  require  at  least 
a  25-percent  increase,  and  more  Ukely  a 
near  50-percent  increase  to  balance  the 
budget  requests  that  are  made  of  Con- 
gress. And  that  would  not  be  the  end  of 
it— because  if  we  increased  the  taxes  50 
percent  there  would  result  only  greater 
demands  for  even  larger  spending  pro- 

The  budget  requests  for  fiscal  1968 
were  aroxmd  $140  billion,  as  I  recall,  and 
the  budget  requests  for  1969.  which  be- 
gins in  a  few  days,  amovmt  to  more  than 
$186  billion,  and  during  the  debate,  some- 
one has  mentioned  that  amount  has  al- 
ready been  increased  to  near  S190  bil- 
lion—quite  an  increase   over  just  last 

year.  , 

For  years,  we  have  been  hearing  much 
talk  about  the  forgotten  man.  Just  who 
is  the  forgotten  man?  It  is  not  Ralph 
David  Abernathy's  mob  at  "Resurrection 
City"-  they  are  not  forgotten.  The  Gov- 


ernment is  taking  care  of  them  with 
money  taken  from  you  in  taxes.  It  is  not 
the  mlUionalres  who  clip  tax-free  cou- 
pons They  are  not  forgotten.  Todays 
forgotten  man  is  the  middle-income 
clals  with  incomes  from  $5,000  to  $30,000 
per  year,  who  pay  about  two-thirds  of 
the  taxes  collected  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  this  group  that  is  paying, 
and  paying,  and  paying. 

These  forgotten  men  are  asked  to  pay 
for  the  rebuilding  of  the  cities— but  it 
was  not  they  who  burned  the  cities  down. 
Why  should  they  be  asked  to  cough  up 
an  additional  $25  or  $50  billion  each  year 
to  support  Abernathy's  campaigners? 
They  are  not  the  forgotten  men— the 
middle-income  people  are  the  forgotten 

The  United  States  is  a  wealthy  nation, 
but  for  34  of  the  last  40  years,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  run  a  deficit  in  its  spendmg. 
causing  a  75-percent  loss  in  the  Pi^; 
chasing  power  of  the  dollar.  For  38  of  the 
44  years  preceding  De  Gaulle.  France  ran 
a  deficit,  causing  the  franc  to  lose  99  per- 
cent of  its  purchasing  power.  The  French 
economy,  as  a  result,  was  shot  tx)  piec^. 
so  they  had  to  have  a  dictator  to  act  as 
receiver  for  the  bankrupt  government, 
and  De  Gaulle  was  given  absolute  Powers. 
We  do  not  want  a  dictator  in  the  United 
States;  consequently,  it  is  getting  late  for 
our  Government  to  quit  its  wastrel  spena- 
Ine.  to  prevent  it.  .    ,,    .    .  _ 

Great  Britain  had  a  deficit  in  its  inter- 
national payments  in  the  last  6  years  be- 
fore  it   devalued   the   pound,   and   was 
forced  by  its  international  banker  credi- 
tors to  devalue,  as  well  as  raise  its  bank 
discount  rate  to  8  percent,  and  to  other- 
wise tighten  its  belt  in  fiscal  matters  The 
United  States  has  run  a  deficit  in  its  in- 
ternational payments  for  17  of  the  last 
18  years.  The  last  year  we  had  a  favor- 
able balance  was  in  1957.  This  was  caused 
by  our  foreign  aid  programs.  We  owe  the 
international  bankers  in  excess  of  S^Si> 
billion.  Those  bankers  have  so  many  of 
our  doUars  that  they  have  been  trying  to 
help  protect  the  dollar,  but  they  won  t  do 
it  much  longer,  unless  we  bring  our  pay- 
ments to  a  balance.  When  the  int«ma- 
tioniil  bankers  lose  faith  in  the  do  lar  we 
wUl  be  in  the  same  boat  with  England,  if 
we  are  not  already. 

The  requested  10-percent  tax  mcrease 
will  not  cure  our  troubles.  I  think  it  is  no 
secret  the  real  reason  for  wanting  the  in- 
crease is  to  make  It  possible  to  farther 
increase  Government  sjiending.  and  that 
the  promised  $6  biUion  spending  cut  is 
pure  window  dressing  to  promot*  the  tax 
increase.  Remember  last  year's  $4  billion 
spending  cut?  We  worked  hard  for  it.  It 
has  aU  been  quietly  added  back— and 
more,  too.  . 

It  is  excessive  spending  that  is  causing 
our  trouble.  A  tax  increase  would  merely 
result  in  a  further  increase  in  spending, 
and  make  matters  worse.  A  tax  mcrease. 
not  accompanied  by  a  significant  reduc- 
tion in  expenditures,  and  there  is  no 
prospect  of  such  a  reduction,  would  seri- 
ously affect  our  economy,  and  would 
bring  bigger  und  bigger  government,  with 
smaUer  and  smaller  freedom  of  activity 
for  the  private  individual. 

Raising  taxes  wUl  not  cure  infiaUon; 
we  already  have  inflation,  and  a  tax  in- 
crease  may   very    well  make   inflation 
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worse,  as  businessmen  and  employees  re- 
couped the  taxes  through  higher  prices 
and  higher  salaries  and  wages  which  are 
the  result  of  all  Inflation 

The  only  cure  for  inflation  Is  for  the 
Government  to  spend  less,  and  to  aban- 
don the  40-year  spree  of  deflcit  spending 
This  can  be  done,  in  spite  of  the  war. 
Year  after  year,  our  nonmllitary  spend- 
ing has  been  going  up  as  though  a  war 
were  not  going  on.  and  as  though  money 
were  going  out  of  style.  Some  programs 
were  boondoggles  to  start  with:  others 
are  desirable  when  we  can  afford  them, 
but  at  least  they  should  be  held  to  pres- 
ent levels  until  we  can  afford  more.  Some 
could  be  postponed  without  any  great  or 
permanent  harm. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce.  Mr.  Chartener.   ac- 
cording to  news  reports  of  a  speech  he 
made  to  the  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion, said  that  the  Nations  basic  prob- 
lem is  to  balance  rising  public  expendi- 
tures with  rising  tax  revenues;  that  an 
overlooked  factor  is  the  shift  in  total 
spending  from  the  private  sector  to  the 
public  sector,  as  a  consequence  of  which 
there  has  been  a  rapid  expansion  of  ac- 
tivities at  all  levels  of  government,  and 
that  the  huge  Increases  in  Government 
outlays  have  not  been  matched  by  the 
Increasing    Government    revenues,    and 
that  the  result  has  been  inflation. 

Under  our  present  tax  rates,  because 
of  built-in  factors,  the  Government  in- 
come increases  by  some  $8  billion  each 
year.  You  say  this  ought  to  bring  a  bal- 
anced budget?  Well,  it  ought  to,  but  the 
trouble  is.  Federal  expenditures  have 
been  Increasing  several  times  that. 

So  now  they  want  to  increase  taxes. 
The  one  fact  that  we  ought  to  realize  is 
that  a  government  will  never  control 
spending  as  long  as  taxpayers  can  be  re- 
quired to  send  ever-increasing  amounts 
of  money  to  Washington  to  be  spent.  It's 
like  asKlng  a  fat  man  to  lose  weight  by 
handing  him  another  piece  of  pie.  or 
trying  to  sober  a  dnink  by  giving  him 
another  drink. 

It  Is  the  nature  of  governments  In  gen- 
eral and  bureaucrats  in  particular  to 
spend  every  penny  that  is  available, 
whether  it  comes  from  taxes  or  from  bor- 
rowing. The  same  can  be  said  of  legis- 
latures— they  will  appropriate  every 
available  penny,  from  whatever  source  it 
can  be  derived. 

It  Is  a  fact,  if  Government  expendi- 
tures were  to  be  held  at  1967  levels  for 
Just  3  years,  the  budget  would  balance 
Itself,  without  a  tax  increase.  This  does 
not  seem  to  be  too  much  to  ask.  It  could 
be  done  by  cutting  the  waste,  incompe- 
tence, and  swollen  payrolls,  instead  of 
adding  to  them  each  year.  Much  more 
could  be  saved  if  we  would  pull  back,  just 
a  little  bit.  on  the  aid  money  being  doled 
out.  And  if  we  would  abandon  the  foreign 
aid  program,  it  would  solve  the  whole 
problem. 

Until  there  Is  some  restoration  of  fiscal 
responsibility  and  commonsense  In  the 
spending  policies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  request  for  still  more  tax 
iiioney  will  continue  to  get  a  cool  recep- 
tion from  the  people— and  it  ought  to 
They  are  completely  fed  up  with  paying 
mcreasingly  higher  taxes  to  cure  a  dis- 
ease which  was  caused  by  the  wastrel  and 


nondisclplined   spending   of  Ux -money 
they  have  already  paid. 

You  will  recall  when  the  budget  for 
fiscal  1962  was  submitted  to  Congress,  it 
contained  the  first  planned  deflcit  in  our 
history,  but  President  Kennedys  accom- 
panying message  promised  a  balanced 
budget  by  1967  Yet  we  found  1967  with  a 
deflcit.  and  1968  with  the  largest  peace- 
time deflcit  ever.  It  was  also  a  planned 
deflcit.  and  now  we  have  another  planned 
deflcit  for  fiscal  year  1969 — a  large  defi- 
cit, even  if  taxes  are  increased  10  per- 
cent as  proposed  here. 

Do  you  recall  how  proud  the  President 
was  that  the  first  budget  request  he  sub- 
mitted was  for  less  than  $100  billion' 
That  was  in  1964  for  fl.scal  1965  as  I 
recall.  In  1968.  the  budget  submitted 
nears  $200  billion,  with  the  statement  it 
is  a  tight  budget,  and  cannot  be  cut  a 
penny  without  disastrous  results. 

One  more  thought:  We  have  reached 
a  point  of  fiscal  condition  that  to  "soak 
the  rich"  would  not  suffice.  If  the  U.S. 
Government  were  to  take  100  percent  of 
all  untaxed  income  in  excess  of  $10,000 
per  annum,  it  would  produce  only  about 
$13  billion,  which  would  not  even  pay 
the  interest  on  the  national  debt.  A  tax 
increase  to  furnish  the  money  for  the 
burgeoning  spending  would  necessarily 
be  a  "soak  the  poor"  and  especially  a 
"soak  the  above-mentioned  forgotten 
man"  proposition. 

The  only  solution  for  this  country  Is 
a  return  to  sound-spending  policies  and 
reasonably  balanced  budcets.  God  help 
us  if  we  do  not.  And  the  longer  it  is  post- 
poned, the  more  bitter  will  be  the  pill. 
This  proposal  here,  with  all  its  window- 
dressing,  is  nothing  more  than  a  brief 
postponement  of  the  Inevitable. 

It  were  better  laid  aside,  and  get  on 
with  the  business  of  establishing  prior- 
ities, balancing  the  budget,  and  saving 
this  Nation  and  Its  taxpayers  from  bank- 
ruptcy. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  find 
myself  In  disagreement  with  this  con- 
ference report  and  find  that  I  must  vote 
against  it.  In  my  opinion,   this  action 
comes  too  late  and  in  the  wrong  form. 
A  great  deal  of  time  has  elapsed  while 
the  proponents  of  this  legislation  have 
endeavored  to  muster  sufficient  strength 
to  pass  It.  Again.  I  believe  we  have  a  case 
here  of  taxing  the  already  overtaxed. 
During  the  time  which  has  elapsed 
since  the  President  called  for  a  surtax, 
we  could  have  come  up  with  a  meaning- 
ful  tax  reform  bill  which  would  have 
brought  in  adequate  revenue  from  hun- 
dreds who  are  not  paying  taxes,  many 
of  whom  are  in  the  very  high-Income 
brackets,  and  also  could  have  corrected 
many  other  tax  abuses  such  as  exces- 
sive  oil   and   mineral   depletion   allow- 
ances.  While  closing  tax  loopholes  for 
"the    favored    few,"    we    could    have 
brought  tax  relief  to  the  little  man  who 
is  hit  the  hardest  by  the  tax  laws  of 
today— certainly,    the  personal   exemp- 
tion  should  be  set  at  a   minimum  of 
$1200. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  we  need  a  tax 
reform  bill,  but  we  do  not  need  this 
surtax. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
niittee  on  Appropriations,  I  know  tliat 
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our  committee  is  working  diligently  to 
cut  Federal  expenditures  whenever  ajid 
wherever  possible.  To  date  we  have  cut 
authorizations  by  approximately  $6  bil- 
lion and  expenditures  by  close  to  $2 
billion.  We  all  know  that  we  must  econ- 
omize, I  believe  that  an  arbitrary  fig. 
ure  is  not  the  way— each  Item  should  be 
studied  carefully  and  cut  If  possible 

In  my  opinion,  the  "package  dear  js 
not  the  way  to  bring  about  fiscal  respon- 
sibility. 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York.  Mr,  Speaker 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  H.R.  15414  tlie 
Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of 
1968. 

The    administration    is    telling    Uie 
American  taxpayers  that  the  tax  lncrea.se 
is  needed  to  meet  a  serious  financial  cri- 
sis, to  curb  Inflation,  to  solve  our  balancc- 
of-payments  problem,   and  to  preserve 
the  integrity  of  the  dollar  abroad.  In 
other  words,  the  administration  is  blam- 
ing the  taxpayers  for  our  present  prob- 
lems and  Is  expecting  them  to  carry  the 
full  responsibility  for  our  present  fiscal 
difficulties.  To  my  mind,  this  merely  di- 
verts attention  from  the  fact  that  our 
present  troubles  are  due  to  a  "Govern- 
ment  spending   panacea"— not   by   the 
American    people    spending    their   own 
money  but  by  excessive  deficit  Govern- 
ment spending.  At  the  Federal  level,  ex- 
penditures Increased  by  $68  billion  be- 
tween fiscal  years  1965  and  1969.  Only  $30 
billion  of  that  increase  Is  attributable 
to  national  defense.  Interest  on  the  pub- 
lic debt  has  gone  up  by  $4  bilhon  and  tlie 
remaining  $34  billion  represents  an  in- 
crease  in  spending   for  social   welfare. 
Thus,  in  simple  terms,  our  problem  is 
not  one  of  Inadequate  revenues  but  ex- 
cessive Government  spending,  and  a  tax 
Increase  without  an  equivalent  reduction 
in    expenditures    will    merely    give    tlie 
Government  more  money  to  spend  with- 
out solving  the  problems. 

The  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control 
Act  of  1968.  which  we  are  considering 
today,  couples  a  10-percent  Income  tax 
surcharge  with  an  order  to  cut  $6  billion 
in  1969  budget  expenditures.  $10  billion 
In  new  obllgatlonal  authority  and  $8  bil- 
lion  in    unspent    authorizations.    After 
many  months  of  stalemate,  however,  the 
administration  has  not  submitted  a  re- 
vised budget,  it  has  not  told  us  where  the 
$6  billion  dollar  reductions  In  Federal 
spending  will  be  made  and  therefore,  we 
have  no  way  of  actually  knowing  whether 
these  cuts   in   nondefense   Government 
spending  will  materialize.  Hardly  a  day 
goes  by  that  we  are  not  asked  to  support 
some  civilian-type  Increase  in  such  pro- 
grams as  poverty,  welfare,  health,  educa- 
tion, and  related  matters.  We  who  make 
up  the  economy  bloc  In  Congress ;  those  of 
us  who  have  consistently  advocated  fiscal 
responsibility,  have  publicly  stated  time 
after  time  that  a  day  of  reckoning  would 
come  unless  Government  spending  wa,s 
controlled. 

rhere  remains  a  wide  credibility  gap 
between  the  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration and  every  administrative  pro- 
nouncement must  be  viewed  with  skep- 
Uclsm.  But  I  earnestly  believe  that  a  con- 
tinuing program  of  spending  reductions 
begin  Immediately  and  that  It  is  Incum- 
bent upon  the  administration  to  provide 
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the  principal  leadership  with  the  coop- 
eration of  the  Congress  In  this  regard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  elements  go  to  make 
up  fiscal  responsibility  in  a  nation  such 
as  the  United  States.  Today,  more  than 
ever  before,  the  greatest  need  Is  for  a 
wise  rate  of  public  spending.  The  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  Is  already  heavily  taxed. 
We  need  less  spending,  not  more  taxes. 
The  Federal  Government  should  take  In 
lis  belt  before  It  asks  the  average  citizen 
to  sacrifice  more  of  his  take-home  pay. 

I  have  repeatedly  said  that  if  nones- 
.sentlal  and  deferrable  Government 
.'ipending  and  overlapping  Federal  pro- 
L'lams  would  be  eliminated,  a  tax  increase 
would  not  be  necessary.  I  have  further 
.stated  that  no  solution  to  our  fiscal  prob- 
lems is  possible  until  and  imless  there  are 
definite  spending  reductions  at  least 
equal  to  the  amount  of  the  increased 
revenue  provided  through  any  tax  in- 
crease. In  my  opinion,  the  administration 
ihould  submit  a  revised  budget  after  a 
review  of  all  possible  economies  before 
authorizing  higher  taxes  for  even  greater 
spending. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr  Speaker,  the  stabil- 
ity of  our  economy  and  the  soundness  of 
our  future  depend  on  our  action  today. 
To  iiisure  that  stability  we  must  approve 
the  temporary  tax  surcharge  and  the 
expenditure  cut  of  $6  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1969. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Congress 
to  establish  a  framework  within  which 
a  sound  fiscal  policy  can  be  structui-ed, 
and  the  inflationary  trend  halted.  Lim- 
iting expenditures,  and  establishing  pri- 
orities is  one  of  tiie  steps.  I  have  voted 
consistently  to  reduce  the  President's 
budget  request  wherever  feasible — in  fis- 
cal 1968,  this  amounted  to  a  reduction 
of  $5.6  billion.  An  even  greater  effort  is 
necessary  today. 

The  proposal  we  are  considering  will 
hold  spending  at  a  limit  of  $6  billion  be- 
low the  level  anticipated  in  the  1969 
budget.  We  have  stipulated  that  this 
figure  can  be  exceeded  only  if  the  war 
effort  In  Vietnam,  the  social  security 
program,  veterans'  benefits,  or  interest 
on  the  national  debt  require  more  money 
than  we  now  anticipate. 

In  addition  to  this  $6  billion  cut  in 
.spending,  there  is  a  requirement  for  $10 
billion  in  reductions  of  new  obllgatlonal 
authority  and  loan  authority,  as  well  as 
S8  billion  In  unobligated  balances  of  out- 
standing obllgatlonal  and  loan  authority 
which  was  approved  before  fiscal  1969. 

Specific  reductions  have  not  been  de- 
termined, but  we  do  know  that  such  sub- 
stantial cuts  will  obviously  cause  us  to 
reduce  Federal  support  for  many  worth- 
while programs.  This  is  indeed  regret- 
table, but  In  the  face  of  the  current  fiscal 
crisis,  these  sacrifices  must  be  made. 

The  more  controversial  aspect  of  this 
bill,  of  course,  is  the  temporary  10-per- 
cent income  tax  surcharge.  Realization 
of  the  need  for  the  additional  tax,  how- 
ever, has  been  steadily  growing.  As  one 
writer  pointed  out : 

This  is  something  like  taking  medicine.  We 
dont  particularly  like  It.  but  we  feel  very 
strongly  that  we  must  take  It. 


Congressional  action  on  tax  measures 
must  always  coincide  with  fiscal  needs 


and  the  financial  situation  in  the  coun- 
try. I  supported,  as  did  a  majority  of  the 
Members,  a  substantial  Income  tax  cut 
In  1963.  Today,  the  needs  have  reversed 
themselves,  and  it  Is  urgent  that  we  rein- 
state a  part  of  that  cut.  The  increase 
however,  is  in  fact  less  than  half  of  the 
1963  cut,  and  will  leave  taxes  still  well 
below  the  previous  level. 

My  support  of  this  measure  today  rep- 
resents the  continuation  of  my  efforts 
to  provide  congressional  guidelines  for  a 
responsible  fiscal  policy  and  stable  econ- 
omy which  will  most  benefit  the  coun- 
ti-y's  prosperity  and  growth.  Accordingly. 
I  fully  support  and  shall  vote  lor  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  tax  bill 
increases  the  tax  on  our  people,  but  it 
does  not  make  the  cuts  in  spending  that 
are  widely  understood  as  being  essential 
and  a  condition  precedent  to  acceptabil- 
ity of  a  tax  increase.  I  will  vote  to  cut 
spending,  but  I  camiot  be  a  party  to  the 
deception  that  is  in  this  bill.  What  ac- 
tually is  being  done  here  is  giving  the 
President  his  tax  increase  but  without 
making  the  $6  billion  reductions  In  ex- 
penditures. 

Oh.  yes.  the  bill  gives  lipservice  to  the 
expenditure  reduction.  It  provides  that 
the  siiending  level  shall  be  reduced  $6 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1969  but  who  does 
the  spending.  Mr.  Speaker?  The  Presi- 
dent, and  the  President  under  this  bill 
will  determine  where  to  cut.  how  much 
to  cut  and,  frankly,  whether  or  not  to 
cut,  because  those  of  us  who  serve  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  know  per- 
fectly well  that  the  President  can  avoid 
the  sanctions  of  this  bill  by  executive 
pimmickry  and  supplemental  appropria- 
tion requests. 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  President 
can  make  reductions  in  spending  in  an 
election  year  in  areas  In  which  he  knows 
public  pressure  will  force  Congress  to  re- 
store. He  has  taken  this  route  before 
with  impacted  area  aid,  the  school  lunch 
program,  and  so  forth.  It  is  less  than 
honest  to  claim  that  this  legislation  im- 
poses the  restrictions  on  spending  that 
are  claimed  for  it. 

Everything  is  deferred  here.  It  is  put 
off.  It  is  "left  up  to  the  President  to  come 
back  to  Congress  with."  that  is  every- 
thing except  the  tax  increase.  This  is 
real,  and  it  is  present,  its  bite  will  be  felt 
by  all  taxpayers  in  the  next  installment 
in  estimated  tax  due  and  payable  in 
September. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  should  make 
the  $6  billion  spending  reductions  be- 
fore it  imposes  this  added  tax  burden  on 
the  American  people.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  should  make  expenditui-e  reduc- 
tions sharply  in  excess  of  $6  billion  and 
thereby  reduce  the  tax  need  and  it  can, 
but  it  refuses  to  do  so,  taking  the  devious 
alternative  route  of  shifting  the  obliga- 
tion to  the  President. 

Nor  Is  that  tax  increase  attempted  to 
be  justified  as  a  war  tax.  The  President 
has  not  come  to  the  Congress  and  said 
we  must  have  this  tax  increase  to  finance 
his  war  in  Vietnam.  More  than  this  he 
has  time  and  again  publicly  stated  his 
unwillingness  to  cut  back  the  spending 
levels  of  the  Great  Society  programs,  so 
what  we  have  here  in  a  very  real  sense  is 


a  tax  Increase  to  finance  Great  Society 
program  spending. 

This  is  not  for  me.  The  vast  majority 
of  my  constituents  want  no  part  of  such 

And  what  are  the  claims  for  the  re- 
duction in  new  obllgatlonal  authority 
and  the  rescissions?  The  bill  provides  a 
reduction  of  $10  billion  In  new  obllga- 
tlonal authority  for  fiscal  year  1969  but 
the  Appropriations  Committee  will 
pretty  close  to  reach  this  on  Its  own. 
Even  here  the  bill  excepts  the  costs  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam  and  certain  other 
categories.  This.  too.  is  not  a  real  reduc- 
tion. I  predict  there  w  ill  be  a  net  increase 
of  appropriated  funds  via  the  supple- 
mental route.  Walt  and  see.  This  is 
bound  to  happen  if  this  tragic  war  in 
Vietrmm  continues  throughout  fiscal 
year  1969. 

And  what  about  the  $8  billion  in  re- 
scissions? Here  at;ain  there  is  gimmickry. 
The  language  of  the  bill  says  that  the 
President  "shall  cause  a  siJecial  study  to 
be  made."  The  whole  proposition  is  de- 
ferred. He  is  to  come  back  to  Congress 
later  and  make  suggestions  as  to  where 
old  obllgatlonal  authority  can  be  cut 
back.  He  will  not  do  this.  Mr.  Speaker. 
He  will  leave  it  to  the  next  President, 
and  besides  Congress  ought  to  be  doing 
this  anyway,  but  it  has  not  done  so  in 
this  bill. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  another  il- 
lustration of  deception  in  which  funda- 
mentally we  are  civing  the  Great  So- 
ciety free  spenders  more  dollars  from 
the  American  people  by  increasing  taxes 
w  ithout  truly  cutting  either  the  sjiending 
or  the  obllgatlonal  authority.  I  camiot 
be  a  party  to  this  deception  and  I  cannot 
vote  to  increase  taxes  on  tills  basis. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  any 
tax  increase  is  never  popular,  and  the 
conference  report  before  us  is  no  excep- 
tion. When  a  tax  measure  Is  coupled  with 
a  drastic  cut  of  $6  billion  in  expenditures 
which  will  seriously  affect  programs  de- 
signed to  alleviate  the  plight  of  the  poor, 
the  sick,  the  aged,  and  the  disadvan- 
taged, it  becomes  an  extremely  difficult 
task  for  a  Member  of  Congress,  respon- 
sive to  the  wishes  of  his  constituents  to 
vote  for  such  legislation.  Yes.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  will  take  real  political  cour- 
age to  vote  for  adoption  of  this  confer- 
ence report,  for  it  is  certainly  not  the 
popular  thing  to  do. 

Because  of  my  deep  concern  about  the 
lack  of  funds  for  education,  poverty, 
health,  and  other  welfare  programs 
which  I  helped  to  legislate,  I  was  not 
quite  prepared  to  vote  for  a  conference 
report  which  provided  for  a  $6  billion  cut 
in  Federal  spe^idlng.  My  fears  in  this  re- 
spect were  considerably  alleviated  when  I 
was  advised  by  the  Secretarj'  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  that  failure  of 
the  measure  before  us  today  would  likely 
result  in  even  bigger  cuts  than  would  be 
required  under  the  pending  conference 
report. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  sat  here  in  this 
Chamber  all  afternoon  listening  to  the 
tiebate.  Cogent  arguments,  for  and 
against  the  conference  report  have  been 
made.  I  am  now  convinced  that  this  Na- 
tion of  ours  is  indeed  faced  with  a  crisis, 
and  unless  we  act  boldly  and  positively 
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toda«  we  mtUI  be  Inviting  disaster  to  our 
own  national  economy  and  to  the  In- 
ternational monetary  system. 

lam  convinced  too  that  failure  to  pass 
this  measure  today  will  result  In  an  even 
heavier  tax  on  those  who  would  be  pay- 
ing tlie  increased  tax  and  a  burdensome 
new  tax  on  the  poor,  who  would  not  be 
paying  a  penny  more  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  legislation.  That  additional 
and  new  tax  will  come  in  the  guise  of  In- 
flation, and  it  will  be  far  in  excess  of  the 
tax  here  proposed. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  Inflation 
should  set  In.  the  domestic  social  prob- 
lems which  we  now  face  would  be  magni- 
fied far  beyond  our  capability  to  cope 
with  them  even  without  the  proposed  $6 
billion  cut  in  Federal  spending. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  convinced  that  while 
voting  for  the  conference  report  may  not 
be  the  popular  thing  to  do.  it  is  the  right 
thing  to  do.  Let  us,  then,  here  and  now, 
do  what  is  right. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  oppose 
H.R.  15414  which  has  been  described  as 
the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control 
Act  for  1968.  If  we  substitute  the  word 
tax  for  the  word  expenditure  in  that  title 
and  substitute  the  word  spend  for  the 
longer  word  expenditure.  I  can  express 
the  reasons  for  my  opposition  In  a  very 
few  words  to  say  we  are  not  undertaxed 
but  we  are  certainly  overspent. 

It  is  my  judgment  there  is  a  fallacy 
In  the  argument  the  surtax  will  be  an 
antidote  for  inflation.  This  is  not  my 
opinion  alone  for  many  respected  econo- 
mists say  that  the  inflationary  trend 
which  has  been  observed  in  the  last  6 
months  will  continue  on  into  1969  even 
If  a  surtax  is  enacted.  For  the  Congress 
to  impose  a  surtax  on  individual  wage 
earners  is  to  treat  the  wrong  patient  for 
a  disease  he  does  not  have.  A  far  more 
reasonable  and  logical  approach  would 
be  for  Congress  to  look  at  spending  it 
authorizes  and  to  set  up  a  list  of  priori- 
ties and  then  to  adhere  to  those  priori- 
ties by  eliminating  a  long  list  of  nones- 
sential expenditures.  I  strongly  favor  the 
expenditure  reductions  in  H.R.  15414  but 
I  am  opposed  to  increasing  taxes  on  our 
American  citizens  at  this  time.  It  is  my 
considered  opinion  to  do  so  would  be  to 
penalize  the  wage  earner  for  a  condition 
which  the  Government  Itself  has  created. 
The  real  culprit  is  Federal  spending. 

I  am  much  concerned  that  this  meas- 
ure may  be  recessionary.  Rather  than 
simply  a  brake.  I  am  afraid  that  it  might 
become  an  economic  overkill,  and  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  want  to  be  one  of  the  par- 
ticipants in  the  overkill  of  what  has  been 
called  our  heated  economy. 

While  there  is  no  assurance  this  will 
slow  down  inflation  until  well  into  next 
year,  there  exists  concurrently  the  pos- 
sibility that  this  tax  increase  would 
break  the  momentum  of  our  economy 
with  a  possible  resulting  recession  which 
we  would  all  regret.  The  risk  of  an  over- 
kill of  inflation  is  too  great  for  me  to 
support  this  measure  at  this  time.  Cer- 
tainly this  bill  is  not  a  solution  to  all  of 
our  problems.  The  best  way  to  restore 
confidence  here  and  abroad  Is  through 
the  further  reduction  of  Federal  expend- 
itures. 
Throughout   the   debate    there   have 


been  references  to  who  among  the  mem- 
bership are  fiscally  responsible,  and  who 
Eimong  us  are  not  responsible.  At  one 
point,  it  was  suggested  that  there  will 
be  many  who  have  voted  for  spending 
programs  who  will  oppose  the  bill  today 
because  the  expenditure  reductions  are 
too  far-reaching.  Thiere  have  been  sug- 
gestions offered  that  those  who  have  sup- 
ported programs  calling  for  large  ex- 
penditures now  have  no  recourse  but  to 
support  this  tax  increase  bill.  This  Is 
comparable  to  the  situation  which  exists 
when  those  who  dance  must  pay  the 
piper.  I.  for  one.  will  never  question  the 
sincerity  of  the  reasons  for  a  stand  by 
any  Member  of  this  House.  I  can  only 
speak  for  myself,  and  every  Member  must 
live  with  his  own  conscience. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  to  point  out 
that  my  oCBce  staff  has  compiled,  by  date 
and  by  rollcall  number,  including  the 
page  of  the  Congressional  Record,  where 
I  have  opposed  over  $18  billion  In  ex- 
penditures, after  the  removal  of  all  pos- 
sible duplicates,  in  the  90th  Congress. 

I  must  oppose  H.R.  15414  because 
of  the  perpetuation  of  tax  inequities 
which  exist.  Put  differently  there  was  no 
consideration  given  to  tax  reform.  I 
heard  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  say  that  we  must  re- 
member, while  there  are  inequities  that 
should  be  removed  which  will  favor  tax- 
payers, there  are  also  inequities  that 
should  be  removed  which  will  favor  the 
Federal  Government.  He  said  they  will 
balance  each  other  out  and  there  may  be 
no  yield  of  new  revenue.  He  could  be 
right,  but  all  of  us  would  feel  much  more 
comfortable  if  those  inequities  we  have 
heard  so  much  about  had  been  consid- 
ered in  hearinsfs  before  RoinR  on  to  pass 
a  tax  increase.  Lack  of  any  tax  reform 
at  all  is  just  one  additional  reason  that 
I  will  not  support  HM.  15414. 

I  am  most  opposed  to  the  provision  of 
H.R.  15414  which  affects  our  Industrial 
development  bonds.  Although  there  Is 
an  exemption  to  an  amount  of  $1  million, 
the  treatment  of  these  industrial  devel- 
opment bonds  as  municipal  bonds,  and 
therefore  providing  interest-free  income, 
will  be  terminated  retroactively  as  of 
May  1.  1968.  There  will  be  those  who  say 
these  bonds  no  longer  provide  the  issu- 
ing States  with  a  competitive  advantage, 
because  they  are  now  issued  by  48  of  the 
50  States.  On  the  other  hand,  the  small 
amount  of  taxation  or  the  income  to  be 
derived  by  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  form  of  taxation  will  be  more  tlian 
offset  by  the  losses  to  our  States.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  each  $10,000  indus- 
trial bond  will  create  one  job.  The  aver- 
age tax  paid  on  that  $10,000  bond  could 
not  be  over  atwut  $400  per  year,  but  the 
average  tax  paid  by  the  worker  whose 
job  has  been  created  by  the  bond  will  be 
over  $675  per  year.  Moreover,  the  bond 
will  ultimately  be  paid  off  and  the  Gov- 
ernment's tax  increase  will  cease,  but  the 
worker's  job  will  continue  and  his  tax 
payments  to  the  Government  will  con- 
tinue, as  will  tax  payments  on  the  earn- 
ings of  the  company  whose  operations 
were  made  possible  by  industrial  bonds. 
Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  very 
controversial  Revenue  and  Expenditure 
Control  Act  of  1968.  H.R.  15414,  Is  be- 


fore the  House  for  passage  today.  The 
moment  of  truth  Is  here  and  now.  AVhat 
we  do  In  this  body  today  will  determine 
our  collective  political  courage  to  face 
a  most  difficult  and  unpopular  decision 
which  appears  necessary  to  establish  a 
new  foundation  upon  which  to  build  a 
sound  economy  and  upon  which  to  re- 
establish worldwide  confidence  in  the 
dollar.  The  need  for  this  distasteful 
remedy  at  this  crucial  time  is  an  indict- 
ment of  the  Johnson-Humphrey  admin- 
istration, the  wild  spending  and  irre- 
sponsible fiscal  policies  of  which  have 
pushed  this  Nation  to  the  brink  of  fiscal 
chaos.  Skyrocketing  Inflation,  soaring 
interest  rates,  mounting  balance-of- 
payments  deficits,  a  serious  gold  drain 
and  the  dollar  in  jeopardy  are  all  ugly 
reminders  of  the  tragic  failure  of  the 
present  economic  and  fiscal  policies  of 
the  country.  The  spending  of  this  Gov- 
ernment has  increased  steadily  year  by 
year  from  $92  billion  in  1960  to  $176  bil- 
lion in  1968.  with  a  proposed  $186  billion 
in  the  next  fiscal  year.  The  projected 
Federal  nondefense  spending  In  fiscal 
1969  is  129  percent  greater  than  the  non- 
defense  spending  in  fiscal  1960. 

The  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control 
Act  of  1968  couples  a  temporary  10-per- 
cent income  tax  surcharge  with  an  order 
to  hold  spending  at  a  level  $6  billion  lie- 
low  that  anticipated  in  the  1969  budget 
submitted  by  the  President — which  still 
leaves  the  total  budget  at  $4  billion  more 
than  last  year.  In  addition,  the  sw:t  calls 
for  a  $10  billion  cut  in  new  obligational 
authority — new  authorizations — and  $8 
billion  in  unspent  authorizations  ap- 
proved in  prior  years. 

There  Is  today  available  to  the  Presi- 
dent $222.3  billion  In  unspent  prior  au- 
thorizations. In  the  1969  budget,  the 
President  has  asked  for  $201.7  billion  m 
now  obligational  authority,  that  Is.  addi- 
tional authorizations.  A  $10  billion  re- 
duction in  the  new  obligational  author- 
ity and  the  $8  billion  reduction  in  the 
unspent  authorizations  is  a  cut  of  only 
4  '4  percent  from  the  total  of  $424  billion 
which  the  President  would  have  available 
to  spend  if  his  spending  requests  were 
approved. 

There  is  absolutely  no  reason  for  the 
President  to  react  to  the  passage  of  this 
Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control  Act 
of  1968  by  cutting  out  any  of  the  neces- 
sary programs  for  education,  health,  or 
welfare.  There  is  absolutely  no  reason 
for  the  President  to  cut  the  school  lunch 
fund  and  milk  money  for  needy  school- 
children or  the  food  stamp  program  for 
the  genuinely  needy.  This  has  been  his 
favorite  ruse  to  pressure  the  Congress 
into  reenacting  authorizations  to  cover 
such  expenditures,  as  a  means  of  getting,' 
more  money  into  his  national  checking 
account  to  pay  for  pet,  low-priority 
projects.  Out  of  the  President's  budget 
of  S186  billion.  $6  biUion  is  allocated 
for  "ducatlon,  health,  and  welfare; 
therefore,  there  is  absolutely  no  reason 
that  the  remaining  balance  of  $180  bil- 
lion cannot  absorb  the  spending  reduc- 
tions. The  cuts  can  be  made  in  the 
S4.4  billion  space  program,  the  $223  mil- 
lion supersonic  transport  program,  the 
$2.5  billion  cost  of  maintaining  Ameri- 
can troops  in  the  countries  of  Western 
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Europe,  the  $17  billion  In  research  and 
development  programs,  the  $2.9  billion 
farm  subsidy  program,  and  foreign  aid, 
for  starters. 

The  passage  of  the  Revenue  and  Ex- 
penditure Control  Act  of  1968  constitutes 
a  major  turning  point  in  the  fiscal  policy 
of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  reestab- 
lish a  foundation  upon  which  we  can 
build  a  sound  economy  In  the  United 
States  and  reestablish  worldwide  confi- 
dence in  the  soundness  and  stability  of 
the  dollar.  Here  in  the  United  States 
we  have  6  percent  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion engaged  in  33  percent  of  all  of  the 
business  transactions  conducted  in  the 
world.  If  we  dared  to  allow  the  pre- 
carious condition  of  the  economy  to  con- 
tinue longer  without  a  display  by  the 
American  Government  of  a  determina- 
tion to  stabUize  the  dollar  and  prevent 
further    runaway    inflation,    it    could 
again  cause  a  catastrophic  international 
economic  disaster  of  the  proportions  of 
1931,  it  must  be  obvious  that  we  can- 
not ask  the  rest  of  the  world  to  protect 
the  dollar  is  we  fail  to  do  so  ourselves.  I 
remind  you  that  for  40  years  the  liberal 
economists  have  told  us  not  to  worry 
about  the  public  debt  because  we  owe 
it  to  ourselves.  Now  we  find  that  we  owe 
a  great  deal  of  it  to  men  and  women  in 
France.    Sweden,    Britain,    Switzerland, 
and  other  countries,  and  they  require 
assurance  that  we  are  not  going  to  wipe 
out  the  value  of  their  investments  in  the 
American  dollar. 

Accordingly,  as  an  American  deeply 
concerned  for  my  country,  and  feeling 
that  this  vote  is  more  important  than 
my  own  political  future  as  a  Member 
of  Congress.  I  wiU  reluctantly  vote  for 
passage  of  the  controversial  revenue  and 
Expenditure  Control  Act  of  1968. 

Under  the  new  temporary  10-percent 
income  tax  surcharge,  for  a  family  of 
four  with  annual  earnings  of  $5,000  or 
less,  the  surcharge  payment  would  be 
zero.  There  are  16  million  U.S.  taxpayers 
in  this  category  and  more  than  20  per- 
cent of  all  Alaskan  famUies  are  included. 
The  annual  increase  in  the  cost  of  living 
during  the  last  quarter  has  been  at  the 
alarming  rate  of  4V2  percent  per  year. 
This  means  that  the  purchasing  power 
of  that  $5,000  income  for  the  family  of 
four  would  be  cut  by  $219  or  reduced  to 
$4,781.  It  is  by  the  fiscal  discipline  of  the 
Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control  Act 
of  1968  that  we  seek  to  curb  that  alarm- 
ing 4  Va -percent  Inflation  manifested  by 
the    cost-of-living    increase.    For    those 
that  will  be  compelled  to  pay  the  tempo- 
rary 10-percent  income  tax  surcharge, 
the  important  point  I  wish  to  make  is 
that,  while  it  Is  painful  and  bothersome, 
it  is  far  less  costly  than  the  "inflation 
tax."  which  always  seems  to  cause  less 
voter  resentment,  because  it  is  less  ob- 
vious. For  example,  a  family  of  four  with 
an  annual  income  of  $10,000  would  pay 
S9.25  per  month  or  $111  per  year  more 
than  the  tax  they  are  already  paying; 
whereas  the  41/2 -percent  increase  in  cost 
of  living  cuts  the  purchasing  power  of 
that  same  family  by  $427.50  per  year. 
For  the  family  of  four  with  an  annual 
income  of  $15,000,  the  income  tax  sur- 
charge would  be  $17.17  more  per  month 
or  $206  more  per  year  than  the  tax  this 


family  Is  already  paying:  whereas,  the 
4 1/2 -percent  increase  in  cost  of  living 
would  cut  the  purchasing  power  of  that 
family  by  $623.70.  For  the  family  of  four 
with  an  annual  income  of  $20,000.  the  in- 
come tax  surcharge  would  be  $26.33  more 
per  month  or  $316  more  per  year  than 
the  tax  the  family  is  already  paying; 
however,  the  purchasing  power  caused  by 
the  inflationary  increase  in  cost  of  hy- 
ing at  4>^2  percent  cuts  the  income  of  this 
family  by  $810  per  year.  Alarmingly,  the 
annual  rate  of  inflation  has  been  increas- 
ing each  quarter.  The  point  I  am  trying  to 
make,  of  course,  is  that  the  actual  pur- 
chasing power  of  each  dollar  of  family 
income  will  be  greater  if  the  cost-of-liv- 
ing increase  can  be  reduced  by  passage 
of  this  legislation. 

The  responses  to  my  correspondence 
earlier  this  month  to  approximately  1.500 
Alaskans  on  this  controversial  measure 
ran  approximately  3  to  1  in  favor  of 
passage  of  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure 
Control  Act  of  1968.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
clude a  copy  of  that  letter  following  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  Those  who  re- 
sponded in  opposition  to  the  enactment 
of  the  tax-spending  package  fell  into  two 
separate  categories,  both  generally  con- 
ceding that  the  fiscal  situation  was  out 
of  hand.  One  group  felt  the  President 
would  prevail  in  getting  Congress  to  en- 
act the  income  tax  surcharge,  but  would 
not  place  in  effect  the  cuts  in  budget  ex- 
penditui-es,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
both  he  and  the  Budget  Director  had 
pledged    that    they    would    do   so.    The 
other  group  who  responded  in  opposition 
were  concerned  that  if  I  placed  integrity 
above  political  expediency  I  would  also 
place  my  political  future  in  jeopardy. 

To  the  former  group  I  must  candidly 
respond  that  I,  too.  am  concerned  that 
the  President  has  the  power  not  to  exer- 
cise the  fiscal  discipline  imposed  upon 
him,  but  can  improperly  continue   all 
expenditures  at  the  same  level,  leaving 
the  Congress  with  the  frustrating  dilem- 
ma of  having  to  make  additional  appro- 
priations  and  of   increasing   the   legal 
debt  limit  beyond  the  present  enormous 
figure  of  $365  billion  by  October.  This 
would  place  a  staggering  burden  upon 
the  next  President  if  the  funds  appropri- 
ated for  the  full  fiscal  year  were  fully 
expended  or  obligated  before  the  new 
President  takes  office.  To  the  latter  group 
I  respond  with  deep  appreciation,  but 
am  nevertheless  compelled  to  vote  my 
conscience  for  the  welfare  of  my  coun- 
try, and  to  further  add  that  the  passage 
of  this  legislation  is  far  more  critical  and 
important  than  is  the  political  future 
of  any  Member  of  Congress.  I  will  not 
bargain  the  future  of  this  Nation  for  the 
security  of  my  seat  as  the  Congressman 
for  Alaska.  If  it  is  destined  that  I  not  sur- 
vive as  Congressman,  so  be  it — and  I 
will  be  deeply  saddened.  In  my  humble 
estimation,  the  situation  has  become  so 
critical  because  of  the  fiscal  excesses  of 
a    spendthrift   administration   and    an 
overly  generous  Congress.  The  facts  are 
painfully  clear.  The  financial  structure 
of  this  Nation  has  been  placed  in  serious 
jeopardy.  We  have  been  following  the 
sfme  road  to  disaster  that  the  British 
followed— a  road  that  finally  led  to  tlie 
devaluation  of  the  pound,  to  severe  wage 


and  price  controls,  and  to  the  crash 
abandonment  of  domestic  programs  and 
defense  commitments  throughout  the 
world. 

For  whatever  its  value,  I  will  take  the 
painful  route  to  reestablish  soimd  fiscal 
policies  in  the  United  States  and  world- 
wide confidence  in  the  dollar.  Although 
I  truly  love  my  job  as  the  Congressman 
for  Alaska.  I  love  my  country  more.  I 
can  survive  if  my  constituents  do  not 
understand— the  question  is,  Can  my 
country  survive  if  decisive  action  is  not 
taken  by  courageous  Members  in  this 
House  today? 

The  letter  referred  to  follows: 


Urgent 
Congress  or  the  United  States. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC.  June  3, 1968. 
Dear  Friends:   On  June   12th,  only  a  lew 
days  away,  we  in  Congress  wiU  be  laced  with 
a  most  difficult  decision  which  will   vitally 
affect  everyone— the  passage  or  failure  of  the 
House-Senate    Conference    measure    to    cut 
Government  spending— the  Revenue  and  Ex- 
penditure Control  Act  of  1968.  which  couples 
a  temporary  10';   income  tax  surcharge  with 
an  order  to  hold  spending  at  a  level  $6  biUion 
below  that  anticipated  In  the  1969  budget 
submitted  by  the  President,  plus  a  $10  billion 
cut  in  new  obligational  authority   (new  au- 
thorizations)   and  an  $8  billion  cut  In  un- 
spent authorizations  approved  in  prior  years. 
The  United  States  is  in  very  serious  hnan- 
cial  difficulty  because  of  the  profligate  spend- 
ing policies  of  the  Administration,  and  now 
we  are  laced  with  the  dilenuna  of  suffering 
the  dire  consequences  to  the  economy  which 
are  predicted  by  the  economists,  or  enacting 
the    distasteful    tax-raise    and    spendlng-cut 
package.  The  situation  Is  considered  by  some 
to  be  so  serious  that  failure  of  the  Congress 
to   pass    the   $16    billion    tax   and    spending 
package,  or  a  Presidential  veto  of  the  measure, 
could  touch  off  a  shattering  world-wide  finan- 
cial crisis  and  be  a  day  of  disaster.  The  huge 
U  S  financial  markets  feel  Congress  has  given 
an  historic  display  of  legislative  irresponsibil- 
ity by  falling  to  vote  higher  taxes  before  now. 
Bankers    and    financial   officials   throughout 
Europe  and  the  rest  of  the  world  are  waiting 
Impatiently  for  enactment  of  the  tax   and 
spending  program  as  an  essential  demonstra- 
tion of  this  country's  will  to  halt  th-  danger- 
ous inflationary  boom.  The  dollar  has  to  be 
reinforced  so  't  can  resume  its  place  as  the 
free  world's  strongest,  most  wanted  money, 
and  to  avoid  a  free-world  crisis  of  confidence. 
The  Administration  simply  has  promised 
more,  both  to  the  American  people  and  to  the 
outside  world,  than  It  can  deliver  without  a 
level  of  taxes  that  would  bring  strong  voter 
resistance— and  the  day  of  reckoning  is  not 
far  off.  The  unpopular  answer  In  the  long  run, 
is  to  limit  demands,  and  then  accept  taxes 
high  enough  to  permit  this  country  to  again 
pay  its  way. 

Without  a  tax  rise,  danger  of  serious  reces- 
sion in  1969  Is  predicted.  Inflation  Is  ac- 
celerating dangerously.  Demand  for  money  is 
rising  at  an  unsustainable  rate.  The  Govern- 
ment, by  overspending,  must  borrow  sub- 
stantial sums  of  money  at  high  Interest  rates, 
making  money  even  more  scarce  for  use  by 
the  private  sector.  As  a  consequence  the  cost 
of  borrowing  money  will  go  higher  and  higher, 
with  a  drastic  tightening  of  credit  forced  by 
the  shortage  of  funds. 

Congress  has  been  advised  that,  at  best, 
without  the  spendlng-cut/tax-rlse.  building 
will  be  hurt  seriously;  and.  at  worst,  the 
foreign  nations  will  start  a  run  from  the 
unstable  dollar,  demanding  payment  In  gold 
from  our  Inadequate  and  fast-dwindling, 
over-committed  reserves,  to  square  our  nega- 
tive International  balance  of  payments  sit- 
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uatlon.  This  will  create  both  national  and 
International  monetary  chaos. 

We  are  informed  that  no  matter  what  we 
do.  there  will  be  a  slowing  of  the  national 
growth  rate  by  next  year,  but  that  we  have 
a  choice  to  make,  a  difficult  choice,  of  taking 
the  bitter  pUl  of  the  spendlng-cut 'tax-rise 
to  bring  a  slower,  more  orderly  growth  with- 
out recession — or  lnflaUonar>'  boom  now  and 
serious  recession  later  with  substantial  un- 
employment. 

The  claims  of  economic  chaos  may  be  ex- 
travagant, an  exercise  In  crisis  rhetoric  with- 
out real  substance,  but  unfortunately  this 
does  not  appear  to  be  the  case.  There  is  little 
argument  that  higher  taxes  or  reduced 
spending  or  both  are  needed  to  put  our 
fiscal  affairs  In  better  order. 

If  Congress  rejects  the  $16  billion  package, 
the  US.  win  be  hit  by  perhaps  the  most 
serious  tightening  of  credit  this  nation  has 
ever  known.  The  Federal  Reserve  will  put  the 
defense  of  the  dollar  above  all  other  con- 
siderations. The  Treasury  will  have  to  bor- 
row heavily  to  finance  an  outslzed  deficit. 
Money  will  become  much  tighter  Interest 
rates  will  climb  further.  Mortgage  loans  will 
dry  up  and  home  building  activity  will  skid. 
Many  companies  and  many  communities  will 
postpone  essential  projects  t>ecause  borrow- 
ing costs  will  be  too  stltf . 

Rates  of  Interest,  hitting  record  highs  all 
along  the  line  these  last  few  days,  are  begin- 
ning to  disrupt  the  normal  flows  of  money 
and  credit  on  which  the  country's  economy 
depends.  Money  has  begun  to  pour  out  of 
Investor's  accounts  In  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations, seeking  higher  yields  than  the 
Government  permits  those  associations  to 
pay.  That  threatens  the  main  supply  of  home- 
mortgage  funds.  Even  some  of  the  dwindling 
stream  of  savings  money  going  Into  savings 
and  loan  associations  and  mutual  savings 
b*nka  Is  being  diverted  from  mortgages  to 
fatter-yielding  securities  In  the  open  market. 
Accordingly,  new  commitments  for  future 
mortgage  loans  are  tielng  trimmed.  This  will 
be  most  keenly  felt  In  Alaska  where  high 
risk,  shortage  of  money  and  high  cost  already 
exist. 

Banlcs  are  feeling  the  pinch  on  their  de- 
posits too.  and  bankers  fear  they  are  on  the 
brink  of  serious  trouble  in  competing  for  the 
funds  they  need  for  lending.  Many  of  the 
Oovernmett's  own  securities  oiler  substan- 
tially more  than  the  amount  the  Govern- 
ment will  permit  the  banks  to  pay  in  Interest. 

I  am  acutely  aware  that  the  easiest  course, 
and  the  more  political  one.  Is  to  favor  In- 
flation over  unpopular  taxes,  and  that  the 
poor  people  will  suffer  and  bear  their  "Infla- 
tion tax"  In  silence  without  the  voter  re- 
sentment caused  by  other  taxes  that  are 
more  obvious.  But.  aside  from  other  consid- 
erations, inflation  clips  value  gradually  from 
each  dollar,  hitting  the  poor  much  harder 
than  the  rich. 

Inflation  has  gone  on  almost  imlnter- 
rupted  In  the  United  States  since  1933 — a 
span  of  35  years — clipping  about  63  cents 
from  the  value  of  each  dollar  worth  100  cents 
in  1933.  Thus,  the  1933  dollar  Is  now  worth 
only  37  cents,  and  diminishing  in  value 
rapidly  and  at  an  Increasing  rate. 

If  the  $16  billion  tax  and  spending  pack- 
age becomes  law  this  month,  it  will  force  an 
assessment  of  priorities  m  Federal  programs, 
and  everyone  will  feel  the  effects.  This  does 
not  represent  an  austerity  program.  The  S6 
billion  cut  will  not  seriously  hurt  any  going 
program  If  the  reductions  are  made  on  the 
basis  of  more  realistic  priorities.  It  seems  to 
me  that  massive  cuts  could  be  made  In  space 
programs,  the  supersonic  transport  program, 
withdrawal  of  American  troops  from  Europe, 
even  research  and  development  programs  for 
the  present,  termination  of  payments  to 
large  farming  corporations  for  not  planting 
crops,  foreign  aid  and  a  host  of  other  pro- 
grams, without  adversely  affecting  education 
and  other  vitally  Important  programs  neces- 
sary for  the  general  welfare. 


I'd  deeply  appreciate  your  views  on  the 
tl6  billion  tax  and  spending  package  which 
comes  before  the  House  on  June  12th.  I  am 
concerned  with  accurately  representing  the 
views  of  my  Alaskan  constituents. 
Cordially. 

HowjutD  W.  Pollock, 
Congressman  for  Alaska. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  against 
the  conference  report  on  the  tax  bill  and 
would  like  to  state  my  reason  as  follows : 

I  believe  that  there  are  better  alterna- 
tives available  to  the  Congre:  s  by  which 
inflation  might  be  attacked  and  fiscal 
responsibility  restored,  and  those  alter- 
natives should  have  been  adopted.  This 
could  have  been  done  by  cutting  appro- 
priations by  $6  to  $8  billion  in  programs 
such  as  space,  public  works,  military 
forces  in  Europe,  farm  subsidies,  and 
others,  and  by  cutting  back  from  the 
number  of  Federal  employees  in  most  of 
our  Federal  programs.  If.  after  having 
accomplished  this,  it  still  appeared  that 
dangerous  inflationary  forces  were  still 
at  work,  the  Congress  could  then  with 
Justification  and  reason  have  turned  to 
a  tax  measure  such  as  the  proposed  sur- 
tax or  a  rate  increase. 

The  objections  to  the  current  combined 
proposal  are  multiple,  but  I  will  list  a 
few: 

First.  In  the  first  place,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
I  Mr.  Gross)  and  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  I  Mr.  Curtis]  there  is  serious 
doubt  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  a 
revenue  measure  which  can  in  no  real 
sense  be  said  to  have  originated  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  required  by 
the  Constitution.  Regardless  of  the  con- 
stitutional niceties  that  may  be  involved, 
the  precedent  which  this  measure  sets 
for  'Christmas  tree"  revenue  amend- 
ments by  the  Senate  to  House  revenue 
bills  is  dangerous  and  unappealing. 

Second.  The  spending  limitation  in  the 
bill  as  passed  constitutes  an  at>dication 
to  the  F*resident  of  the  responsibility  of 
Congress  for  fimding  or  refusing  to  fimd 
the  various  Federal  programs.  It  further 
weakens  the  confidence  of  the  Nation 
in  the  legislative  process,  and  in  effect 
gives  the  President  a  line  item  veto  on 
appropriations. 

Third.  Although  there  were  assurances 
from  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  I  Mr. 
Mills  J  in  response  to  the  question  from 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Pep- 
per I  that  the  effect  of  the  cuts  of  $6 
billion  called  for  by  the  conference  re- 
port could  be  made  in  areas  other  than 
health,  education,  and  welfare,  there  is 
no  assurance  that  this  will  be  the  case. 
Other  statements  on  the  floor  indicate 
that  it  would  be  most  surprising  if  this 
threat  turned  into  reality.  The  Congress 
and  the  President  should  have  been 
forced  now  to  set  the  priorities  in  ex- 
penditures so  as  to  avoid  crippling  needed 
programs. 

Fourth.  The  combined  effect  of  the  tax 
surcharge  and  the  spending  limitation, 
if  observed,  may  be  excessive  and  trigger 
off  an  economic  recession  in  the  Nation. 
There  has  been  inadequate  analysis  or 
study  by  the  congressional  committees 
of  either  branch  of  Congress  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  this  will  be  the  case. 

Fifth.  The  adoption  of  this  measure 
at  this  time  does  not  constitute  a  re- 


trenchment In  spending  or  programs  by 
either  the  administration  or  the  Con- 
gress from  Its  deficit  spending  ap- 
proaches and  attitudes.  It  is  merely  a 
postponement  of  a  decision  that  mu.st 
ultimately  be  made  if  the  country  is  not 
to  face  bankruptcy. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
spending  cut-tax  hike  bill  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  the  most  im- 
portant economy  issue  since  the  depres- 
sion. It  trims  $6  billion  from  fiscal  year 
1969  si^ending  and  institutes  a  10-percent 
surtax  to  help  finance  the  Vietnam  war. 
In  addition,  it  tells  the  administration  in 
clear,  imequivocal  language  that  not  only 
win  spending  in  the  new  fiscal  year  be 
diminished  but  the  commitment  of  funds 
against  future  appropriations  will  be  cut 
back  as  well. 

I  have  held  out  with  the  House  econo- 
my bloc,  refusing  to  endorse  the  surtax 
tmless  the  administration  agreed  to  at- 
tach priorities  to  its  spending  and  to  trim 
its  1969  requests.  This  it  has  done.  « 

I  flew  back  to  Washington  earlier  this 
month  to  cast  my  vote  against  the  reduc- 
tion of  this  spending  cut  from  $6  to  $4 
bllUon. 

I  consider  this  vote  today  an  historic 
move  to  return  the  direction  of  Federal 
spending  to  the  Congress  and  h£ilt  the 
rocketing  inflation  that  robs  millions  ri 
Americans  of  their  fixed  incomes  and 
constitutes  to  the  cruelest  thief  of  all.  The 
surtax  that  accompanies  this  bill  can 
cause  no  pain,  can  create  no  inconven- 
ience, can  inflict  no  punishment  half  ^i 
bad  as  the  consequences  of  a  continua- 
tion of  unchecked  Federal  spending. 

This  bill  could  have  the  very  best  and 
most  profound  effects  on  the  internation- 
al money  market,  where  the  dollar  is 
fighting  for  its  life.  This  measure  will 
be  the  new  shot  heard  aroimd  the  world. 
It  is  a  shot  that  heralds  a  new  direction 
and  a  new  and  welcome  restraint  in  the 
conduct  of  America's  monetary  affairs.  It 
could  do  more  to  ease  the  strain  on  the 
dollar  than  all  the  presidential  speeches 
and  weekend  meetings  that  Washington 
could  hold  in  a  millenium. 

Since  1960.  the  date  of  the  great  Demo- 
cratic takeover  of  our  national  economy, 
inflation  has  eroded  the  purchasing; 
power  of  the  dollar  by  16  percent.  Only 
when  the  Government  slams  the  brakes 
on  its  spending  juggernaught,  deter- 
mines whJat  must  be  spent  now  and  what 
can  wait  for  better  times,  and  says  "no  ' 
to  the  expansionist  plans  of  the  Govern- 
ment advocates,  wiU  the  national  econ- 
omy be  rescued  from  inflation. 

Had  the  administration  won  its  war 
with  Congress  on  the  size  of  its  spend- 
ing cuts  and  agreed  to  only  $4  billion,  I 
would  not  be  supporting  this  bill  today. 
But  a  reduction  of  S6  billion  in  next 
year's  Federal  spending  is  a  stupendous 
concession  to  good  sense  and  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility. It  makes  the  surtax  that  we 
now  ask  the  people  to  accept  truly  mean- 
ingful to  a  nation  imperiled  at  home  and 
abroad. 

I  want  to  pay  a  special  tribute  to  my 
Appropriations  Committee  colleague, 
Frank  Bow,  who  left  Bethesda  Naval 
Hospital  to  be  on  the  floor  to  vote  on  this 
bill  today.  In  a  splendid  statement  that 
preceded  this  House  action,  my  respect- 
ed colleague  and  valued  friend  calls  this 
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vote  "the  most  Important  of  my  service 

^"Sid  no^Mi  could  better  articulate  the 
importance  of  a  vote  on  a  measure  such 

*  Ranking  Republican  on  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  the  ois- 
tlnguished  gentleman  from  Ohio  knows 
weU  of  what  he  speaks  when  he  says, 
•here  is  a  foundation  upon  which  we 
can  buUd  a  sound  economy  and  it  is 
only  with  a  sound  economy  that  we  \iriU 
be  able  to  accomplish  aU  of  the  neces- 
sary and  desirable  projects  that  are  re- 
quired In  this  country." 

Mr  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wiU 
vote  against  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  15414,  the  pro- 
posed Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control 
Act  of  1968.  I  want  to  assure  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  my  constituency  that  my  decision  is 
based  on  an  extremely  careful  considera- 
tion of  all  aspects  of  this  legislation. 

My  major  concerns  about  H.R.  15414 
relate  to  those  provisions  which  impose 
a  10-percent  income  tax  surcharge  and 
require  a  $6  billion  reduction  in  fiscal 
1969  Federal  spending.  I  consider  both 
of  the  provisions  to  be  poorly  conceived 
proposals  to  meet  what  is  the  obviously 
urgent  need  of  bringing  Federal  revenues 
and  Federal  outlays  into  closer  balance 
in  order  to  combat  inflation  and  our  in- 
ternational monetary  and  balance-of- 
payments  problems. 

I  have  consistently  questioned  the  sur- 
tax proposal,  urging  instead  that  re- 
quired additional  revenues  be  raised  by 
closing  inequitable  tax  loopholes.  On 
November  15.  1967. 1  introduced  my  pro- 
posed Tax  Equity  Act.  H.R.  14025,  which 
would  have  raised  needed  additional  rev- 
enues by  means  of  tax  reform.  Estunates 
show  that  my  legislation  would  raise  sub- 
sUntially  more  money  than  the  pro- 
posed 10-percent  surcharge  on  present 
income  taxes. 

At  the  time  H.R.  14025  was  introduced, 
I  sent  Piesident  Johnson  a  letter  stating : 
I  share  your  concern  about  the  shortfall  of 
Federal  revenues  and  ...  I  agree  with  tHe 
view   that  this  problem   must  be   overcome 
through  the  device  of  increased  Federal  in- 
come tax  collections.  I  do  not  feel,  however 
that  the  proposal  for  a  temporary  10  percent 
surcharge   on  corporate   and   individual   in- 
come tax  liabilities  is  a  satisfactory  solution 
to  the  Government's  revenue  problems.  It  is 
my  view  that  it  would  be  improper  to  impose 
additional  taxes  on  income  which  is  already 
taxed  at  full  rates  while  we  continue  to  allow 
income   derived   from   other   sources— or   by 
other  persons— to  completely  escape  income 
taxes,  or  to  be  taxed  at  rates  very  much  below 
those"  which  generally  apply. 

I  have  introduced  legislation.  H.R.  14025, 
which  would  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  so  as  to  raise  needed  additional 
revenues  by  means  of  tax  reform.  'While  I  am 
not  wedded  to  the  speciflc  terms  of  this  leg- 
islation, I  respectfully  suggest  that  your  Ad- 
ministration give  its  most  sympathetic  con- 
sideration to  the  proposition  that  tax  reform 
shall  be  utilized  at  this  time  to  increase  the 
Federal  Government's  income. 


national  well-bdng  and  which  achieves  the 
highest  possible  degree  of  equity. 

I  am  convinced  that  additional  income  tax 
revenues  should  be  provided  ,lf^.  "^«  /^.^^^ 
future  so  that  funds  will  be  available  for  the 
operation  of  necessary  programs  and  to  pro- 
t^  against  the  threat  of  Inflation.  I  a^"  n°* 
convinced,  however,  that  the  proposed  tem- 
tSJIry  10  percent  surcharge  on  corporate  and 
mSual  income  tax  liabilities  is  a  Jully 
satisfactory  method  for  raising  such  funds. 


I  also  wrote  Chairman  Wilbur  D. 
MILLS  of  the  Committee  bn  Ways  and 
Means  stating : 

I  feel  strongly  that  the  Congress  ha*  a^ 
obllgauon  to  malnuin  a  tax  system  which 
wUl  raise  sufficient  revenues  to  meet  the 
budgetary  costs  of  programs  essential  to  tne 


My  consideration  of  this  matter  since 
writing  my  letter  to  Chainnan  Mills  has 
convinced  me  that  the  surtax  proposal  is 
not  the  proper  means  by  which  we  should 
raise  needed  Federal  revenues. 

Mr   Speaker.  I  have  also  consistently 
opposed   the   "across-the-board    reduc- 
?lon"  approach  to  economy  in  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Federal  Government^  By  its 
nature,  such  approach  means  .that  re- 
ductions are  made  >^-ithout  consideration 
of  any  priority  standard.  It  negates  the 
entire  process  by  which  we  in  the  Con- 
gress authorize  and  fund  progranis.  Au- 
thorizing  legislation   is   approved   only 
after  helrinS  and  intensive  study  and 
discussion  within  the  appropnat^  legis- 
lative committee.  Funds  are  provided  for 
^ch  program  only  after  hearings  and 
intensive  study  and  discussion  withm  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

in  the  instant  case,  we  compound  mat- 
ters by  requiring  the  President  to  mate 
the  reductions  if  the  Congress  does  not 
make  reductions  of  sufficient  magnitude 
SSng  tSe  course  of  its  deliberations  on 
budget  requests.  By  i^Posin^tlus  le- 
quirement  upon  the  President,  the  Con- 
gress is  in  fact  delegatmg  its  authority 
Ind     responsibiUty     to     the     executive 

^''iTaddition  to  the  fact  that  I  believe 
the  budget  approach  contained  in  H-R. 
15414  is  bad  legislative  P/actice.  I  be 
lieve  that  the  requirement  for  a  $6  bu- 
on  cut  in  the  Federal  budget  is  an  act 
of  shoriaighted  economy.  On  this  score 
I  find  myself  in  basic  agreement  with 
Jhe   executive   board   of   the   indusUg 
union    department    of     the    AFU-CiU 
Sch  has  taken  the  foUowmg  position. 
The    conference   report    linking    the    pro- 
ne^ 10°;   tax  surcharge  to  a  $6  billion  cut 
fn  the  federal  budget  Is  unconscionable  and 
iTnaJ^^e^t^ble  to  olr  society  In  these  tunes 

"^Fix^^'costs  m  the  budget  make  it  appar- 
ent that  much  of  the  $6  billion  proposed  cut 
^"u  come  from  urgently  needed  social  pr^ 
grams,  from  housing,  from  education  f^m 
food  programs  for  the  poor,  from  "ir  a^^ 
IXr  pXtion  control  programs,  and  from 
health  care  programs. 

The   need  of  America  is   to  expand  these 
programs,  not  contract  them.  As  a  nation,  we 
S  utilize  our  resources  to  meet  the  do- 
mesuc  challenges  of  poverty,  ""employnaent 
hunger,  disease,  and  slum  housmg.  It  U  fiscal 
fool^hness   to    ignore    these   needs,   for    the 
cost  to  the  nation  is  dlmmished  human  re- 
sources and  delayed  programs  far  exceed  the 
savings    in    the    temporary    expedient    pro- 
posed by  the  conferees.  ^,  ,„  „ 
instead  of  responding  to  ^^ese  needs  In  a 
rational  way,  the  conferees  on  the  tax  biu 
have  proposed  an  across-the-board  cut  which 
cannot  help  but  injure  the  best  interests  of 
all  Americans. 

■We  therefore  urge  the  Congress  to  reject 
the  conference  report. 

Mr  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
that  most  Americans  are  in  agreement 
on  the  need  to  exercise  prudent  fiscal 


restraint  at  all  levels  of  government  to 
help  combat  the  spiraling  inflation  Urnt 
threatens  to  disrupt  the  Nations  eco- 
nomic progress. 

Moreover,  we  fully  recognize  the  ui- 
gent  necessity  to  loosen  the  tight  mone- 
tary controls  that  have  contributed  to 
today's  record  high-interest  rates  and 
that  have  put  an  effective  brake  on  oui 
key  construction  industry  by  cmtailing 
long-needed  private  housing  as  weU  as 
commercial  building  programs. 

In  addition  to  these  two  points,  ad- 
vanced in  favor  of  the  tax  bill  now  being 
considered  by  the  House  it  is  important 
to  understand  the  beneficial  effect  that 
proponents  of  the  legislation  claim  it 
should  have  on  our  worid  balance-of- 
payments  situation,  and  in  defending 
Ihe  sound  value  of  the  U.S.  dollar  in  in- 
ternational exchange. 

Finally  the  rather  dramatic  reduc- 
tion in  tlie  cuiTcntly-predicted  Federal 
deficit,  that  the  tax  bUl  is  designed  to 
achieve,  should  greatiy  increase  domes- 
tic and  foreign  confidence  in  America  s 
basic  economic  strength— and  in  out 
ability  and  wilUngness  to  act  to  put  our 
own  financial  house  in  order. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  have  mentioned  these 
various  points  because  they  have  been 
listed  by  economists,  business  and  laTwr 
leaders  and  others,  in  support  of  a  tax 
increase  at  this  time  as  a  needed  measure 
to  assure  continued  economic  growth  ana 
national  prosperity. 

Certainly,  if  these  were  the  only  con- 
siderations in  the  matter,  they  would 
lend  strong  backing  to  the  proponents 
of  H.R.  15414.  .    ,.  ^ 

But  unfortunately,  these  are  not  the 
only  considerations. 

One  major  question  has  been  brought 
up  regarding  the  problem  of  fcononuc 
•  overkill"-the  widespread  belief  that 
the  total  tax  bUl  package  may  exert  an 
excessive  dampening  effect  on  the  econ- 
omy, possibly  leading  to  a  situation  of 
deflationary  recession,  with  a  Particu- 
larly   adverse    effect    on    employment 

across  the  country.  

With  the  surtax  expected  to  brmg  m 
about  $10  bUlion  the  fii-st  J;ear.  and  the 
expenditure  reduction  set  at  $6  billion— 
we  will  have  a  total  $16  billion  tax-and- 
spending-cut  package  having  an  imme- 
d^te  restraining  effect  on  the  economy. 
And  when  you  add  the  $10  bUlion  re- 
duction in  new  obligational  and  loan  au- 
thority for  fiscal  year  1969   and  tiieie- 
cision  of  S8  billion  in  unobligated  bal- 
"nc"s   in  outstanding   obligational   and 
loan  authority  which  was  aPProved  be- 
fore fiscal  year  1969.  you  arrive  at  an 
overall  figure  of  $34  billion  as  the  net 
depressing  fiscal  weight  of  the  confer- 
ence report  on  H.R.  15414. 

Such  a  gigantic  tax  mcrease  and  Gov- 
ernment retrenchment  package  could 
not  help  but  have  a  tremendous  nega- 
tive impact  on  our  Nations  economy 
raising  unemployment  rates  especially 
among  workers  from  minority  groups, 
and  creating  the  spector  of  recession 

In  addition.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  equally 
serious  objection  to  the  conference  re- 
port is  the  potentially  severe  damage  it 
could  cause  to  such  vital  socia^  ^"^  "f 
ban-oriented  programs  as  aid  to  educa- 
tion, food  stamps,  housmg.  Job  traimng, 
and  antipoverty   programs  like  Heaa- 
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start.    Follow-Through,    and   Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps. 

Pew  persons  In  America  today  would 
question  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a 
genuine  urban  crisis  which  is  testing  our 
Nation's  ability  and  will  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  the  rapidly  changing  world 
In  which  we  live. 

The  social,  political,  racial,  and  ethnic 
fabric  of  our  society  is  already  stretched 
taut  as  a  result  of  urban  unrest,  long 
overdue  reforms,  and  uigently  needed 
improvements  In  the  quality  of  life  of 
Americas  ghetto-dwellers. 

Under  such  circumstances.  I  do  not 
believe  we  can  risk  the  sizable  program 
delays  and  major  cutbacks  that  the 
retrenchment  provisions  of  this  bill 
would  require 

Moreover,  it  is  easy  to  underestimate 
the  substantial  efTect  of  the  $6  billion 
expenditure  reduction  on  our  key  do- 
mestic programs,  because  it  appears  on 
the  surface  to  be  cutting  $6  billion  from 
the  Piesident's  total  budget  of  $186.1 
billion. 

However,  of  the  $186  1  in  the  1969 
budget,  $151  2  billion  stands  little  or  no 
chance  of  being  cut.  because  that  por- 
tion is  in  what  has  been  termed  "rela- 
tively uncontrollable"  categories:  na- 
tional defense — including  the  recent 
military  pay  raise — social  security  and 
medicare  payments,  interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt,  veterans  benefits,  and  simi- 
lar high  priority  of  statutorily-flxed 
items 

Thus,  the  bulk  of  the  $6  billion  would 
have  to  come  from  the  remaining  $34.9 
billion  in  the  budget  for  domestic  ex- 
penditures. 

Significant  cuts  could  be  expected  in 
such  areas  as  veterans  hospital  con- 
struction, school  lunch  programs,  voca- 
tional rehabilitation,  housing  loans, 
health  care  research,  food  for  freedom 
in  international  assistance  programs, 
air  trafHc  control.  Coast  Guard,  mari- 
time buiiding  and  operating  expendi- 
tures, air  and  water  pollution  control — 
as  well  as  in  education,  poverty  pro- 
grams, highway  consti-uction,  job  re- 
training, model  cities,  head  start,  food 
stamps,  and  many  others. 

Our  relatively  meager  efforts  to  deal 
effectively  with  the  causes  and  sources 
of  human  poverty,  and  to  keep  up  with 
the  demands  of  a  fast-growing  nation  of 
200  million  citizens  would  be  severely  cut 
back — and  the  possibility  of  starting  any 
new  programs,  no  matter  how  vital, 
would  be  virtually  foreclosed. 

A  third  major  objection  to  the  confer- 
ence report's  $6  billion  expenditure  re- 
duction feature  is  that  it  represents  what 
many  consider  to  be  an  irresponsible  and 
almost  unconstitutional  atxlication  of 
congressional  control  over  Federal  ex- 
penditure programs. 

I  believe  it  's  the  prerogative  and  pri- 
mary duty  of  the  Congress  to  decide  on 
what  cuts  should  be  made  in  Govern- 
ment spending  programs. 

To  ask  the  President  to  make  these 
cuts — to  discharge  this  congressional 
duty — woulc'  undermine  both  our  consti- 
tutional responsibilities  and  our  long-de- 
fended tradition  of  independence  from 
the  executive  branch  under  the  American 
separation  of  powers  doctrine. 
If  Congress  wants  to  reduce  Govern- 


ment spending,  let  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  utilize  the  normal 
parliamentary  processes,  take  the  ap- 
propriation bills  one  at  a  time,  and  cut 
these  appropriations  program  by  pro- 
gram, and  item  by  item. 

In  this  manner.  Congress  will  shoulder 
its  full  constitutional  responsibilities, 
preserve  its  historic  role  in  the  scheme  of 
checks  and  balances  devised  by  the 
Pounding  Fathers,  and  achieve  the  re- 
sults desired  by  the  Congress,  in  its  wis- 
dom. 

That  would  be  the  appropriate,  con- 
stitutional way  to  legislate. 

In  view  of  all  these  considerations.  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  on  balance.  I  believe  that 
the  conference  report  on  H.R.  15414 
should  be  rejected  by  the  House,  and  the 
conferees  instructed  to  reconvene  with 
their  Senate  counterparts  to  devise  a 
more  acceptable  tax  package  that  will 
not  be  subject  to  the  serious  objections 
I  have  outlined. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  I  Mr.  BroyhillI. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  con- 
ference report. 

If  you  can  show  me  one  Member  of 
this  body  who  is  indifferent  in  regard  to 
extracting  from  his  constituents  the 
fruits  of  their  labors  through  excessive 
and  increased  Federal  taxation.  I  will 
show  you  one  of  ouf  colleagues  who  will 
not  be  long  among  us. 

It  is  never  pleasant  or  desirable  or 
politically  popular  to  increase  taxes.  But 
that  is  not  the  issue  we  have  before  us, 
Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  not  a  case  of  what  we 
want  to  do.  All  of  us  are  on  the  same  side 
in  regard  to  objecting  to  increasing  taxes. 

The  question  is,  "What  is  the  necessary 
thing  to  do  in  view  of  the  fiscal  crisis 
with  which  we  are  confronted?"  I  do 
not  believe  that  is  a  debatable  matter, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

The  dollar  is  indeed  in  trouble.  As 
pointed  out  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  we  are  confronted 
with  the  most  serious  fiscal  crisis  since 
1931.  As  so  eloquently  pointed  out  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  our  committee 
a  few  moments  ago,  we  are  experiencing 
the  highest  interest  rates  in  over  100 
years.  Increased  inflation  is  eroding  the 
savings  of  all  of  our  people.  The  tight 
money  market  is  causing  many  of  our 
small  business  concerns  to  go  out  of  bus- 
iness. The  value  of  the  dollar  is  being 
questioned  abroad.  Foreign  bankers  are 
threatening  a  run  on  our  depleted  gold 
supply.  This  problem  cannot  be  ignored. 
We  cannot  turn  our  backs  and  expect  it 
to  go  away. 

We  must  recognize  that  the  primary 
cause  of  this  problem  is  spending  more 
money  than  we  are  taking  in — deficit 
financing,  if  you  please.  The  only  way  of 
correcting  that,  or,  I  should  say,  actually 
there  are  two  ways  of  correcting  the 
problem.  One  is  to  increase  revenues, 
which  we  could  do  by  increasing  taxes  or 
productivity :  the  other  is  to  cut  back  on 
spending.  The  majority  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  felt  that  we  should 
do  both. 

I  may  point  out  that  in  recommending 
to  the  House  favorable  action  on  this 


conference  report,  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  does  so  after  exhaustive 
studies  and  consideration.  I  realize  that 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  disagrees 
with  me  on  that  statement.  But  I  feel 
we  have  had  the  matter  before  us  for 
study  and  consideration  ever  since  Janu- 
ary of  last  year.  Since  last  October  we 
have  had  extensive  hearings  and  studies 
on  the  subject  of  a  surtax.  We  have  had 
before  us  experts  from  ever>-  segment  of 
our  economy — economists,  long-haired, 
short-haired  economists,  representatives 
of  the  financial  institutions  of  this  coun- 
try, banks,  businesses,  industries — and 
without  exception,  every  one  of  those  ex- 
f>ert  witnesses  agreed  that  we  must  have 
an  increase  in  taxes,  and  actually  sup- 
ported the  surtax  bill  which  we  have 
before  us  for  consideration. 

Almost  all  of  them  agreed  that  we 
should  also  have  a  cut  in  spending.  Of 
course,  this  was  the  difficult  part.  This 
was  the  cause  of  many  months  of  delay 
in  bringing  this  matter  before  the  House 
for  consideration.  Many  of  us  on  the 
committee  tried  for  months  to  get  the 
administration  to  agree  on  a  substantial 
cutback  in  expenditures.  We  were  not  un- 
mindful of  the  fact  that  it  was  politically 
difficult  to  cut  back  on  spending  pro- 
grams. We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  politically  difficult  to  vote 
against  new  programs  which  are  alleged- 
ly designed  to  solve  all  the  problems  with 
which  we  are  confronted  and  all  the 
human  suffering. 

Many  of  us,  I  know,  have  had  election 
campaigns  when  we  have  run  against 
demagogs — I  may  have  wanted  to  call 
them  nuts  in  some  instances — who  criti- 
cized us  and  charged  us  with  having 
voted  against  legislation  in  the  interest 
of  children,  education,  and  health.  They 
talk  as  if  we  had  an  endless  supply  or 
money. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  come  to  the 
showdown.  We  are  running  out  of  money. 
We  have  been  dancing  with  the  devil. 
and  now  we  have  to  pay  the  fiddler.  An- 
other way  of  putting  it  is  that  the 
chickens  have  come  home  to  roost. 

The  measure  we  have  before  us  today 
is  the  result  of  a  compromise,  as  all  major 
legislation  must  be.  It  provides  an  in- 
crease in  revenue  of  approximately  $10.6 
billion  a  year,  but  it  also  provides  for  a 
cut  of  $6  billion  in  spending. 

I  know  it  is  not  as  much  of  a  cut  as 
some  of  us  wanted,  it  is  a  great  deal 
more  than  some  of  us  would  have  pre- 
ferred, but  it  is  better  than  notliing.  It  is 
a  good  compromise. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  prob- 
lem with  which  we  are  confronted  ma.v 
be  a  blessing  in  disguise,  because  it  is 
giving  us  the  opportunity  to  point  out. 
before  it  is  too  late,  with  emphasis,  that 
we  cannot  solve  all  the  problems  with 
which  we  are  confronted  with  the  Fed- 
eral dollar,  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the 
amount  we  can  spend. 

Certainly  the  cuts  in  this  legislation 
are  going  to  hurt,  but  I  feel,  and  most 
members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee feel,  a  tax  increase  without  a  cut 
in  expenditure  or  some  restraint  on 
spending  would  be  devastating. 

I  would  prefer  not  to  have  the  bill  at 
all,  but  I  am  going  to  vote  for  it  because 
I  see  no  choice,  Mr.  Speaker.  'Whether  we 
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voted  for  all  the  spend  ng  programs  we 
havTin  existence  or  not,  many  of  our 
constituents  have  enjoyed  the  benefits  of 
the  Federal  money  which  has  been  ap- 
propriated, and  now  we  have  to  pay  the 
hill  I  say  I  see  no  choice  if  we  are  going 
to  exercise  any  degree  of  fiscal  respon- 

'''iScently  in  trying  to  reach  a  decision 
on  the  surtax  legislation  and  some  of  our 
other  more  recent  actlviUes,  the  thought 
crossed  my  mind  with  some  frequency 
as  to  just  how  many  of  our  citizens  we 
ave  legislating  for. 

Normally  we  would,  in  voting  passage 
of 'a  bill,  do  so  with  the  assumption  that 
all  of  our  citizens  would  come  under  the 
purview  of  the  legislation. 

Recent  events  have  raised  some  doubts. 

however.  ..     ,.     „» 

For  instence.  are  the  residents  of 
Resurrection  City,  its  leaders  and  or- 
eanizers.  camp  foUowers  and  financial 
supporters,  included  when  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  acts?  Are  they,  for 
instance,  covered  in  the  gun  legislation 
sipned  during  the  past  24  hours  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States? 

I  ask  because  of  some  peculiar  events 
that  have  taken  place  in  Resurrection 
Citv  since  its  inception,  some  as  recently 
as  "last  night.  I  speak  of  the  muggings 
knifings,  beatings,  and  the  hot  pursuit 
of  innocent  citizens  by  residents  of 
Resurrection  City,  some  of  whom  admit 
to  violence  as  a  result  of  simply  being 
looked  at.  I  speak  of  residents  of  Resur- 
rection City  caught  in  these  acts  of  vio- 
lence fleeing  beliind  the  walls  of  the 
city  to  protection  and  immunity  from 
arrest  by  police. 

Unless  Resurrection  City  is  a  new  na- 
tion within  our  own  Nation,  I  question 
the  apathy  to  this  violence  displayed  by 
some  of  our  local  enforcement  officials. 
If  the  residents  of  Resurrection  City 
have  been  granted  fiefdom  above  and 
beyond  the  constitutional  limits  of  the 
U.S.  Government,  I  think  the  Congress  is 
entitled  to  know  about  it. 

Has  some  secret  treaty  been  signed 
between  residents  of  Resurrection  City 
and  the  White  House,  the  State  Depart- 
ment, the  Park  Service,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior? 

Have  individuals  or  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  provided  the  resi- 
dents of  Resurrection  City  with  exemp- 
tions from  the  penalties  of  crime?  With 
immunity  from  arrest?  With  a  sanctified 
boimdary  over  which  no  free  man  can 
step,  not  even  a  member  of  the  Park 
Police  or  Metropolitan  PoUce  depart- 
ments in  pursuit  of  persons  seen  com- 
mitting acts  of  violence?  M  so,  by  what 
authority? 

During  solidarity  day  we  heard  much 
about  demands,  listened  to  threats,  and 
endured  much  slander  about  the  integ 
rity  of  our  Nation  and  the  validity  of  our 
American  way  of  life.  I  am  happy  that 
the  insults  did  not  arouse  the  majority  of 
our  residents  who  had  to  endure  them. 
Today,  however,  we  are  passing  a  law 
that  happens  to  deal  with  taxation  and 
spending.  It  is  designed  to  obligate  every 
resident  enjoying  the  privileges  of  Amer- 
ican citizenship.  But  does  it? 

Does  anything  we  do  here  anymore  In- 
clude all  of  us?  Affect  all  of  us?  Require 


acts  of  responslbiUty  and  good  citizen- 
ship from  all  of  us? 

I  ask  not  because  of  the  legislation 
we  are  voting  on  today.  We  are  told  that 
despite  the  Cadillacs,  TV  sets,  tran^stor 
radios  and  steak  dinners  that  residents 
of  Resurrection  City  are  too  poor  .o  pay 
taxes.  I  simply  use  the  occasion  to  raise 
the  question.  If  we  vote  today  on  this 
matter  and  require  all  of  our  citizens 
strict  adherence  to  the  letter  and  intent 
of  the  law  then  we  must  be  willing  per- 
haps within  the  next  few  days  to  take 
steps  to  Insure  the  same  compliance  from 
all  of  our  citizens  in  relation  to  other 
events.  ,  ..  _ 

I  vote  for  this  measure  today  on  tne 
assumption  that  there  are  no  exempt  cit- 
izens, no  ej^empt  nations  within  our  Na- 
tion no  exempt  fiefdoms,  monarchies, 
territories  or  kingdoms,  within  the  con- 
tinental United  States. 

I  vote  for  this  bill,  as  I  will  for  others, 
with  that  same  assumption  and  with  the 
implied  assurance  that  the  Congress  wUl 
also  act  If  need  be  to  enforce  this  judg- 
ment we  impose  on  our  people  today  as 
It  win  enforce  any  other  judgment  we 
make  after  due  deliberation. 

Mr  Speaker,  in  our  relations  with  tne 
rest  of  the  world  confidence  is  an  essen- 
tial ingredient.  I  support  the  conference 
report  in  the  hope  that  it  wUl  be  a  step 
towards  restoring  confidence  both  at 
home  and  in  the  international  financial 
markets.  While  neither  I  as  an  individual 
Member  of  Congress— nor  my  party- 
must  assume  responsibility  for  the  course 
of  action  which  has  brought  us  to  the 
brink  of  disaster,  that  Is  not  the  issue. 
The  issue  is  one  of  fiscal  responsibility,  if 
the  conference  report  is  not  approved 
and  we  have  a  financial  panic  in  this 
country,  everyone  will  suffer— Demo- 
crats and  Repubhcans  alike. 

WhUe  I  think  that  the  benefits  which 
wiU  come  from  increasing  taxes  have 
been  grossly  exaggerated,  the  fact  is 
that  the  financial  community— both  at 
home  and  abroad— as  weU  a^  American 
business,  and  the  American  consunier. 
have  been  told  that  there  will  be  chaos 
If  this  conference  report  is  voted  down 
by  the  House.  It  makes  no  difference 
whether  this  is  right  or  wrong,  the  fact 
that  this  is  what  the  people  have  been 
told  and  what  many  believe  makes  this 
action  essential.  ^  ^  u„ 

I  think  that  the  agreement  reached  by 
the  conferees  with  respect  to  a  tax  in- 
crease and  expenditure  control  is  a  rea- 
sonable compromise.  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred more  emphasis  on  cutting  back 
expenditures  and  less  emphasis  on  rais- 
ing additional  revenues.  I  also  would 
have  less  reluctance  to  vote  for  mcreased 
taxes  If  the  administration  showed 
greater  enthusiasm  toward  expenditure 
reduction. 

Nevertheless,  the  conferees  are  to  be 
congratulated  for  coming  back  to  the 
House  with  a  bill  that  will  reduce  the 
actual  expenditure  level  for  fiscal  1969 
by  as  much  as  $6  billion.  Even  more  im- 
portant, a  total  of  $18  bUlion  will  be 
taken  out  of  the  pipeline.  Before  this 
administration  or  the  next  administra- 
tion, can  spend  that  $18  biUion.  the 
Congress  will  have  to  enact  new  spend- 
ing authority. 


I  do  not  regard  this  expenditure  re- 
duction and  tax  Increase  as  being  a 
imnacea.  but  In  view  of  the  fiscal  chaos 
we  presently  face.  It  Is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  The  American  people 
must  however,  be  told  that  this  bUl  will 
not  by  itself  correct  the  destructive  ef- 
fects of  the  administration's  fiscal  poh- 
cles  over  the  last  several  years. 

The   basic   problem   confronting   the 
United   States   is  economic   dislocation 
both  at  home  and  abroad  as  evidenced 
by  a  decline  in  the  international  conli- 
donfo  in  the  dollar;  continual  deficits  m 
our  balance  of  payments:   the  highest 
Interest  rates  in  30  years;  and  very  se- 
vere Inflation  imposing  the  crudest  tax 
of  all  on  our  citizens.  The  principal  cause 
of  these  economic  difficulties  has  been 
the  runaway  expenditure  policies  of  the 
present  administration.  The  growth  in 
Federal  expenditures  in  the  last  8  years 
of   the  Democratic   administration  has 
been  astronomical.  The  prevailing  phi- 
losophy has  been  that  there  is  no  problem 
so  great  that  it  cannot  be  cured  with 
huge  expenditures  of  Federal  funds,  and 
no  problem  so  fundamental  that  patience 
and  reflection  are  as  Important  an  In- 
gredient in  Its  solution  as  dollars. 

The  figures  speak  for  themselves  Mr. 
Speaker.  Using  figures  consistent  with 
the  new  unified  budget  concepts,  expend- 
itures during   1960.  the  last  full  fiscal 
year  under  President  Elsenhower,  were 
$90  4  bUlion.  Without  the  expenditure 
reduction  Congress  required  by  the  legis- 
lation now  before  the  House,  expendi- 
tures would  be  approximately  $186  bU- 
lion—well  over  twice  the  expenditures 
for  fiscal  year  1960.  Even  with  the  re- 
duction ordered  by  this  bill,  expenditures 
will  approach  $181  billion.  stUl  twice  as 
hish  as  the  level  prevailing  in  the  last 
full  fiscal  year  under  President  Eisen- 
hower. It  can  be  plainly  seen  by  anyone 
willing  to  examine  the  figures  that  the 
Government    has    been    appropriating 
funds  faster  than  InteUigent  programs 
for  spending  them  can  be  devised  and 
tested  by  experience. 

Tlia  huge  deficits  we  have  been  run- 
ning have  not  been  due  to  the  inability 
of  the  American  economy  to  produce  tax 
revenues,  i^ain,  during  the  last  full  fis- 
cal year  of  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion—1960 — revenues  were  $92.4  bilhon. 
With  the  current  tax  Increase  total  Gov- 
ernment revenues  for  fiscal  year   1969 
vsrill  be  around  S180  billion,  up  nearly  $88 
bUlion  from  fiscal  year  1960.  Despite  this 
tremendous    increase    in    revenue,    the 
Federal  debt  outstanding  has  increased 
from  $289  biUion  to  an  estimated  S387 
bUlion  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1969  an 
increase  of  around  SlOO  bUlion.  Without 
this    bUl,    this    figure    would    be    even 
higher   As  a  result  of  this,  the  interest 
on  the  public  debt  has  increased  from 
$8  2  billion  in  fiscal  year  1960  to  $14.4 
bUlion  in  1969.  If  no  restraint  is  exer- 
cised, this  figure  wiU  soon  have  been 
doubled  by  the  Democratic  administra- 

The  administration  claims  that  the 
present  economic  problems— both  domes- 
tic and  international— are  the  result  of 
an  overheated  economy,  and  that  the 
American  people  must  therefore  lie 
asked  to  contribute  a  larger  sum  of  their 
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earnings  to  the  Federal  Ctovemment. 
Yet  the  administration  has  paid  very  lit- 
tle attention  to  the  problems  created  by 
increasing  Federal  expenditures  and  huge 
deficits.  It  is  with  the  greatest  reluc- 
tance that  the  administration  reported 
the  expenditure  reduction  contained  in 
this  bill. 

The  philosophy  prevailing  called  for 
imposing  new  burdens  on  the  American 
people     while     exempting    Government 
from    sharing    in    the    sacrifices.    Mr. 
Speaker,  the  President  has  his  priorities 
in   the  wrong  order.   The  present  eco- 
nomic problems  are  directly  attributable 
to    the   magnitude   of    Federal    govern- 
menUl  expenditures.  That  is  why  I  place 
primary  emphasis  on  expenditure  reduc- 
tion although  I  feel  fiscal  responsibility 
requires  that  I  support  this  entire  bill. 
E>espite  the  responsibility  of  the  Gov- 
ernments  fiscal  policies  for  present  prob- 
lems, the  administration  has  done  evei-y- 
thing  it  can  to  hide  the  facts  from  the 
American    people.    The    administration 
consistently  over-estimated  the  costs  of 
the  Vietnam  war — sometimes  by  as  much 
as  100  percent.  Devices  such  as  the  par- 
ticipation sales  gimmiclc  were  used   to 
deliberately  understate  the  level  of  Fed- 
eral expenditures.  One-shot  fiscal  trans- 
fusions In  the  form  of  accelerated  cor- 
porate payments  and  graduated  with- 
holding  of   income   taxes   were   recom- 
mended to  reduce  the  deficit.  In  short, 
the  underlying  difficulties  were  ignoi-ed, 
and  every  effort  was  made  to  hide  the 
true  facts  from  the  American  people.  I 
agree  with  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick  that 
democracy  is  predicated  on  the  concept 
that   extraordinary   things   can   be   ex- 
pected of  ordinary  people.  If  the  admin- 
istration shared  this  faith,  they  would 
have  been  more  forthright  with  our  peo- 
ple. Apparently  the  only  extraordinary 
contribution  the  administration  feels  our 
people  are  capable  of  making  is  in  the 
form  of  higher  taxes. 

But  faith  in  the  people  has  always 
proved  the  core  of  Republican  philoso- 
phy, from  Abraham  Lincoln  to  Dwight 
Eisenhower. 

The  Flepublican  members  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  first  sounded  a 
note  of  caution  as  early  as  June  of  1966 
on  the  occasion  of  an  increase  in  the 
public  debt  limit.  Again,  in  February  of 
1967  when  the  debt  limit  had  to  be  in- 
creased in  order  to  accommodate  a  fur- 
ther deficit  and  again  last  June  the  Re- 
publicans on  the  committee  clearly  pre- 
dicted the  consequences  of  the  admin- 
istration's fiscal  policies. 

When  the  debt  bill  was  before  the 
Congress  last  June  I  warned  the  House 
that  the  administrations  policies  were 
creating  real  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lems for  the  United  States.  At  that  time 
I  stated: 


dent  Johnson  is  encouraging— «ven  demand- 
">K— that  large  domesUc  expenditures  be 
authorized  by  the  Congress  at  a  time  when 
we  may  be  running  the  largest  deficit  since 
World  War  11.  The  Increased  demand  gen- 
erated by  this  expansionary  policy  is  bound 
to  increase  Imports — a  crlUcal  factor  In  the 
decline  of  our  export  surplus  over  the  last 
two  years  By  driving  up  the  price  of  Amer- 
ican goods  we  impair  the  ability  of  our  In- 
dustries to  compete  in  the  International 
market  and  drive  down  exports. 
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Of  particular  concern  to  me  U  the  impact 
the  Administration's  deception  may  have  on 
the  International  financial  situation  and 
America's  balance  of  paymenu  problems. 
The  willingness  of  foreigners  to  refrain  from 
cashing  In  dollars  for  our  dwindling  gold 
reserves  depends  on  the  faith  they  place  In 
tne  fiscal  Integrity  of  the  United  States 
Government,  and  the  determinaUon  of  the 
Administration  to  maintain  a  sound  dollar. 
•  •  •  •  • 

This  Administration  shows  no  readiness 
to  maintain  the  value  of  the  doUar.  Presl- 


I  Sincerely  regret  that  I  have  been  so 
accurate.  But  my  accuracy  was  not  due 
to  extraordinary  forcsiglit.  but  the  clar- 
ity of  the  problems  facing  us.  Playing  the 
ostrich  the  administration  has  continued 
to  ignore  the  fundamental  problems  and 
is  now  informing  the  Congress  unless  we 
pass  this  tax  increase,  the  consequences 
to  the  international  pasition  of  the  dollar 
will  be  disastrous. 

If  the  administration  had  listened  to 
those  of  us  who  were  sounding  the  alarm 
bell  and  pointing  to  the  true  nature  of 
the  problem — runaway  Federal  govern- 
mental expenditures — we  could  be  well 
on  our  way  toward  developing  realistic 
solutions.  Instead  of  cures,  the  adminis- 
tration recommended  temporai-y  pallia- 
tives. On  the  fundamental  causes  of  our 
economic  difficulties,  the  administration 
adopted  the  attitude  of  Scarlet  OHara: 
"111  think  about  that  tomorrow."  Mr. 
Speaker,  tomorrow  is  here,  and  yet  the 
administration  is  offering  the  American 
people  and  their  representatives  in  the 
Congress  no  realistic  or  long-range  so- 
lutions. 

The  administration  has  oversold  this 
bill  by  represenUng  it  as  a  panacea  for 
all  of  our  economic  difficulties.  But  the 
problems  remain.   Unless  the  adminis- 
tration cooperates  with  the  Congress  in 
establishing   expenditure  priorities,   the 
mistakes  of  the  past  few  years  will  be 
repeated.  I  must  frankly  tell  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  the  administration  has 
shown  very  little  disposition  to  cooperate. 
A  major  problem  in  the  deterioration 
of  our  balance-of-payments  problem— 
in  addition  to  ballooning  domestic  Gov- 
ernment expenditures — stems  from  im- 
pact of  Government  expenditures  on  our 
international  accounts.  The  recommen- 
dations to  improve  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments made  by  the  administration  this 
year  again  fall  to  deal  with  this  funda- 
mental problem.  Instead,  the  adminis- 
tration sought  to  impose  heavy  new  bur- 
dens on  the  American  people  and  Amer- 
ican industry— the  very  sectors  that  have 
been  responsible  for  our  successful  per- 
formance in  international  trade.  Some  of 
these  were  unprecedented,  such  as  the 
heavy    taxes    on    Americans    traveling 
abroad  recommended  to  prevent  our  citi- 
zens from  exercising  one  of  their  basic 
freedoms— the  right  to  travel— and  the 
Congress  wisely   rejected   the  proposal. 
Others,  such  as  the  controls  on  direct 
investment  and  repatriation  of  earnings 
by  the  Commerce  Department  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  pursuant  to  exec- 
utive order  are  beginning  to  have  dele- 
terious effect.  In  March  of  this  year  im- 
ports  actually   exceeded   exports  on   a 
seasonally  adjusted  basis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  hard  and  dis- 
couraging facts.  But  those  of  us  who  over 
the  past  few  years  have  admonished  the 
administration  to  face  the  basic  prob- 


lems and  propose  fundamental  cures  will 
not  be  discouraged.  We  have  more  faith 
In  the  American  people  and  our  demo- 
cratic system  than  the  administration 
Provided  with  the  truth  about  the  true 
dimensions  of  the  problems,  the  Ameri- 
can  people  will  elect  a  government  thai 
will  propose  solutions  responsive  to  the.se 
problems. 

That  is  why.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  taken 
special  pains  to  dispel  the  notion  fes- 
tered by  the  administration  that  thi.s 
biU  is  a  cure-all.  It  is  not.  If  the  admin- 
Istration  will  cooperate  with  the  Con- 
gress, it  should  help,  and  I.  therefore 
encourage  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  this  bill.  But  it  is  even  more 
important  that  we  have  the  courage  and 
determination  to  face  the  fundamental 
domestic  and  international  problems 
facing  our  Nation. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self 7  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  great  faith  that 
this  body  will  do  the  things  it  has  to  do 
when  the  Nation  demands  it. 

It  has  l)een  said  that  we  cannot  pa.-^.s 
a  tax  increase  bill  in  an  election  year 
But  I  know  that  this  body  is  going  to 
enact  a  tax  increase  this  year.  The  facts 
and  the  evidence  are  so  overwhelming  a.s 
to  the  need  for  the  Increase,  that  this  i.s 
the  only  course  of  action  we  can  takf 
which  will  allow  us  to  live  up  to  our  le- 
sponsibllities  in  this  critical  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Nation  is  in  crisis. 
We  hear  a  lot  about  the  social  crisis.  It 
is  in  the  headlines  almost  every  day.  and 
certainly  we  do  have  grave  probleins  in 
this  area. 

But  a  crisis  of  equal  importance,  or 
possibly  even  greater  importance,  is  our 
economic  crisis.  It  does  not  produce 
headlines,  but  Its  forces  are  so  terribly 
powerful  that  it  can  drag  this  Nation 
down  to  a  recession. 

What  we  are  now  debating  is  the  most 
important  legislation  that  the  Congress 
has  considered  in  this  session.  The  tax 
increase-expenditure  reduction  bill  now 
before  us  is  of  crucial  importance  to  the 
health  of  the  Nation's  economy,  and  I 
urge  my  colleauges  to  support  it. 

Inflation  must  be  halted.  The  integrity 
of  the  dollar  must  be  protected.  Now  is 
the  time  for  responsible,  statesmanlike 
action  by  this  Congress,  action  that  will 
restore  confidence  and  stability  in  the 
economy  and  in  our  monetary  dealings 
with  other  nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Chairman  Wilbur  Mills 
deserves  the  gratitude  of  every  Member 
of  this  House  and  of  every  American 
citizen  for  his  valiant  efforts  to  estab- 
lish a  sound  fiscal  policy,  and  for  his 
determination  to  maintain  congressional 
integrity  in  money  matters.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
I  am  pleased  to  have  had  a  part  of  that 
effort.  Chairman  Mills  has  been  a  bul- 
wark of  strength  in  insisting  that  in- 
creased taxes  must  be  accompanied  by 
sizable  expenditure  reductions.  The  wis- 
dom of  this  position  is  obvious:  a  tax 
increase  without  reduced  Federal  spend- 
ing would  not  curb  infiation;  it  would 
not  relieve  the  pressures  of  tight  money 
and  high  interest  rates,  but  would  only 
be  an  additional  burden  on  the  tax  pay- 
ing consumers  of  the  Nation. 
Since  I  was  elected  to  the  Ways  and 
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Means  Committee  in  1961,  there  has  been 
a  dramatic  and  systematic  policy  of  Fed- 
eral tax  reduction.  In  1962.  business 
depreciation  schedules  were  revised  and 
we  initiated  the  investment  credit  to 
stimulate  the  business  economy.  In  1964, 
we  reduced  the  income  tax  of  every  citi- 
zen—the largest  reduction  in  the  history 
of  our  Nation.  In  1965,  we  eliminated  or 
reduced  almost  all  Federal  excise  taxes. 
These  measures  combined  have  shifted 
more  than  $30  billion  annually  from  the 
public  to  the  private  sector  of  the 
economy. 

As  a  sponsor  and  supporter  of  these 
tax  reductions.  I  naturally  would  much 
prefer  to  continue  these  policies.  It 
would  be  the  popular  thing  to  do.  How- 
ever, the  Nation  is  now  involved  in  a 
foreign  conflict  that  requires  direct  ex- 
penditures of  over  $2  billion  per  month. 
The  total  national  defense  budget  and 
other  fixed  costs  alone  will  require  near- 
ly $130  billion  in  the  current  budget.  If 
our  economy  is  to  support  these  and 
other  needed  costs  without  having  run- 
away inflation,  we  must  tighten  our 
belts.  This  means  Increased  taxes  and 
reduced  Federal  spending  wherever 
ix)ssible. 

In  Ways  and  Means  Committee  hear- 
ings on  the  tax  bill,  almost  every  wit- 
ness, including  representatives  from  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
the  AFL-CIO,  leading  businessmen, 
economists,  and  financiers  urged  adop- 
tion of  a  tax  increase  to  relieve  the  pres- 
sures of  inflation.  Since  these  hearings, 
growing  concern  and  support  has  been 
voiced  from  virtually  every  segment  of 
the  economy. 

I  have  outlined  many  times  over  past 
years  the  ill  effects  of  faulty  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies.  The  resulting  infla- 
tion, tight  money,  and  high  interest  rates 
have  a  direct  and  devastating  impact  on 
every  consumer  and  wage  earner,  and 
they  are  particularly  harmful  to  the 
Nation's  housing  program  and  Oregon's 
lumber  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  effort  to  curb  infla- 
tion has  been  my  uppermost  concern  for 
these  past  several  years.  Although  the 
record  of  controlling  inflation  has  been 
better  in  the  United  States  than  in  al- 
most any  other  industrialized  nation,  we 
can  do  better.  We  should  do  better.  And 
with  statesmanship  and  political  courage, 
we  will  do  better. 

In    1965.    when    the    economy    first 
showed  signs  of  overheating,  I  expressed 
my  growing  alarm  over  the  apparent  re- 
luctance of  the  administration  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  to  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  meet  the  problem  with  the 
proper  mixture  of  fiscal  and  monetary 
restraints.    Inflationary    interest    rates 
could  only  result  in  a  slowdown  in  home- 
building  and  threaten  to  end  the  longest 
and  most  vigorous  economic  upturn  the 
Nation  had  experienced  in  modem  times. 
I  was  greatly  disappointed  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  resorted  to  the 
same  tired  economic  cliches  and  pro- 
ceeded to  bring  about  dramatic  increases 
in  interest  rates  and  cause  severe  dislo- 
cations in  our  economy.  When  nothing 
effective  was  offered  by  the  administra- 
tion to  correct  these  early  inflationary 
tendencies,  I  called  for  consideration  of 
an  excess-profits  tax  and  modifications 


in  the  investment  tax  credit  to  minimize 
inflationary  pressures  and  to  check  over- 
heating in  the  economy  in  the  areas 
where  it  was  most  rampant— in  invest- 
ment and  in  defen.se-related  Industries. 
On  March  25,  1966,  in  Palm  Springs, 
Calif.,  I  said:  "There  is  nothing  more  dis- 
ruptive of  balanced  economic  growth 
than  the  economic  strangulation  of  tight 
money." 

But  no  action  was  forthcoming  from 
the  administration,  the  Treasury  Depait- 
ment,  or  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to 
reverse  the  heavy-handed  use  of  mone- 
tary restrictions  and  introduce  effec- 
tive fl.scal  measures  to  achieve  a  balanced 
control  of  our  economic  problems. 

In  Jime  1966,  I  conferred  with  the 
Secretarj'  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advis- 
ers on  the  growing  problems  of  the  econ- 
omy. Following  these  discussions,  I 
wrote  the  President  and  said  that — 

Unless  corrective  actions  Is  taken  soon,  the 
tight  money  policies  imposed  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  and  supported  by  recent  de- 
cisions of  your  administration  will  destroy 
the  economic  gains  we  have  made.  'Vou,  Mr. 
President,  are  the  only  one  who  can  elfec- 
tively  express  and  Implement  the  basic 
policies  and  programs  to  meet  this  crisis  in 
our  economy. 


It  was  during  the  summer  of  1966,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  we  witnessed  the  ijegin- 
ning  of  the  credit  crunch  that  crippled 
the  Nation's  housing  program  and  the 
lumber  industry  of  my  State.  The  ba- 
rometer of  new  starts  in  housing  had 
dropped  to  a  record  low,  and  it  was  at 
this  time  that  I  drafted  legislation  to 
get  to  the  source  of  the  major  disloca- 
tions   in    the    economy.    The    Defense 
Emergency  Tax  Act  of  1966  craied  for  the 
suspension  of  the  investment  tax  credit 
for  1  year  and  the  imposition  of  a  tem- 
porary 4-percent  emergency  tax  on  cor- 
porate income.  In  addition,  my  proposal 
would  have  placed  a  5-percent  surcharge 
on   that   portion   of   corporate   income 
which  exceeded  a  4-year  average. 

The  second  bill  I  introduced,  H.R. 
16643,  would  have  amended  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950  to  permit  the 
President  to  impose  broad  installment 
credit  restrictions.  These  measures  were 
designed  to  selectively  attack  the  prob- 
lem areas  in  the  economy. 

I  made  it  clear  at  the  time  I  introduced 
these  bills  that  other  efforts  were  needed 
if  our  efforts  were  to  be  effective.  In  July 
of  1966 1  said  that — 

It  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  take  correspondliig  action  to 
lower  discounts  rates  and  consider  also  the 
use  of  Open  Market  Committee  purchases 
to  take  the  pressure  off  the  securities  markets. 

Unfortunately,  neither  of  my  proposals 
nor  comparable  remedies  introduced  by 
other  Members  of  the  House  were  given 
active  consideration.  The  administration 
recommended  against  them  and  the  Na- 
tion continued  down  the  road  of  fiscal  ir- 
responsibility, without  constructive  and 
effective  economic  leadership.  The  meas- 
ures finally  adopted  by  the  administra- 
tion in  September  of  1966,  including  my 
proposal  for  a  temporary  suspension  of 
the  investment  credit,  proved  to  be  too 
little,  too  late. 

At  that  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  spoke 
again  of  the  damage  that  was  being 


done  to  the  economy  of  the  Nation,  to 
the  State  of  Oregon,  and  the  Second 
Congressional   District   because   of   the 
tight  money  policies  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve   Board    and    the    administration 
which  supported  it.  I  told  of  the  drop  in 
housing  construction,  the  layoffs,  shut- 
downs, and  short  workweeks  at  lumber 
bills  and  the  economic  stagnation,  high 
interest   rates,   and   tight   money   were 
bringing  about.  I  repeated  the  warning 
that  every  American  family  would  feel 
the  sting  of  mounting  inflation.  At  that 
time  I  strongly  recommended  a  moderate 
tax  increase  coupled  with  expenditure 
reductions.    It    was   apparent   that   we 
could  not  continue  on  a  guns-and-butter 
economy  with  the  fast-escalating  costs 
in  Vietnam  and  growing  demands  for 
greater  expenditures  in  domestic  pro- 
grams. It  was  then  that  I  asked  for  some 
of   the   same  measures  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee   has  approved,   that 
the  Senate  has  now  passed,  the  confer- 
ence committee  has  recommended,  and 
which  we  are  considering  here  today. 

In  February  of  1967,  I  spoke  from  the 
floor  of  the  House  in  opposition  to  pro- 
posals to  cancel  the  414-perccnt  ceiling 
on  Treasury  bonds  and  thus  give  com- 
plete control  of  interest  i-ates  to  the 
Treasury  Department.  I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  the  fight  to  retain  congres- 
sional control  over  Federal  bond  interest 
rates  and  over  the  national  debt  was 
successful,  although  greater  flexibility 
was  permitted  the  Treasury  Department 
in  financing  Government  obligations. 
Later  in  that  .same  month  I  said  that — 
Effective  coordination  of  monetary  and 
fiscal  policy  by  the  administration,  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  economic  stability. 


Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  late  last  year 
the  administration  was  forced  to  realize 
that  a  policy  of  guns  and  butter  could 
not  -succeed.  Suddenly  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  was  asked  to  consider 
a  tax  increase  to  reduce  a  ix)tential  S29 
billion  deficit  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 
Some  of  the  President's  economic  ad- 
visers finally  woke  up  to  see  domestic  in- 
flation and  a  weakening  of  world  con- 
fidence in  the  dollar.  We  were  threatened 
with  the  destruction  of  the  remarkable 
and  unprecedented  economic  gains  ex- 
perienced by  the  United  States  in  the 
first  half  of  this  decade. 

When  the  President  proposed  an  in- 
crease in  taxes  to  the  Congress,  it  was 
obvious  to  Chairman  Mills  and  others  of 
us  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
that  the  proposal  was  deficient  in  two 
important  respects.  First,  it  failed  to  rec- 
ognize the  mood  of  the  Congress  and 
of  the  people  of  this  country  that  there 
should  also  be  a  thorough  reevaluation 
of  national  priorities  involving  Federal 
expenditures,  and  second,  that  without 
such  a  reevaluation  and  without  sub- 
stantial reductions  in  expenditures  dur- 
ing this  time  of  crisis,  a  tax  increa.se 
would  not  and  could  not  be  approved.  To 
ask  the  American  taxpayer  to  tighten 
his  belt  without,  at  the  same  time,  de- 
manding  sacrifices   in   public   expendi- 
tures would  assure  defeat  of  any  anti- 
inflationary  fiscal  measures.  For  those 
reasons,  when  the  bill  came  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  I  seconded 
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a  motion  to  table  until  an  agreement 
could  be  reached  to  reduce  expenditures 
and  establish  new  priorities  for  Federal 
spending. 

On  April  2.  the  Senate  acted  to  lmpo«e 
a  $6  billion  expenditure  reduction  along 
with  the  President's  proposal  for  a  10- 
percent  surtax  in  an  amendment  to  the 
House  passed  excise  tax  bill.  In  view  of 
that  action.  I  strongly  supported  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  resolution 
of  May  6  instructing  the  joint  House- 
Senate  conferees  to  favorably  consider 
a  suitable  tax  increase  coupled  with  cur- 
rent expenditure  reductions  of  at  least 
$4  billion  and  reductions  in  obligated 
appropriations  of  an  additional  $10 
billion. 

On  May  8.  the  House-Senate  conferees 
approved  a  temporary  10-percent  sur- 
tax, to  expire  on  July  1.  1969,  and  total 
budget  and  expenditures  reductions  of 
at  least  $16  billion.  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
legislation  will  help  meet  the  Nation's 
fiscal  crisis,  curb  inflation  and  increase 
confidence  in  the  dollar.  Let  me  make 
it  very  clear,  however,  that  if  we  fail 
in  this  effort  today,  we  will  have  Invited 
an  economic  crisis  of  disastrous  conse- 
quences. The  entire  Nation  is  watching. 
The  whole  world  is  watching  to  see  if  this 
Nation  has  the  courage  to  put  its  fiscal 
house  in  order. 

Let  us  talk  about  the  present  status  of 
our  Nation  for  a  minute.  This  Nation  is 
a  Nation  at  war.  We  are  spending  in  this 
fiscal  year  some  $80  billion  on  our  de- 
fense effort.  $26.3  billion  going  directly 
to  the  Vietnam  war  front. 

Let  us  look  at  the  Nation's  economy. 
Never  has  this  Nation  been  more  pros- 
perous. Never  have  more  people  been 
working.  Never  have  people  earned  more 
or  lived  better  tha:    we  are  today. 

Yet  despite  that  fact  we  are  looking 
today  at  a  $28  billion  deficit  in  our  ad- 
ministrative budget  in  fiscal  1968,  not 
counting  participation  certificates  as  a 
way  of  reducing  expenditures.  Even  on 
the  uniform  budget  basis  that  deficit 
will  amount  to  about  $25  billion. 

I  am  not  one  who  says  we  have  to 
balance  the  budget  every  year  and  that 
the  counti-y  will  go  on  the  rocks  if  we  do 
not,  because  that  is  not  true.  Budget  bal- 
ancing depends  upon  tinie  and  place  and 
circumstances.  Believe  me.  if  we  look  at 
the  national  economy  today,  if  we  look 
at  our  international  balance  of  payments, 
if  we  look  at  the  gold  crisis  this  is  the 
time  and  the  place  when  we  must  be 
fiscally  responsible.  Today  we  are  in  a 
precarious  balance  both  here  at  home 
and  around  the  world.  We  are  living  on 
tJie  edge  of  a  precipice. 

That  is  the  kind  of  economic  crisis 
we  have  on  our  hands. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  these  prob- 
lems. Let  us  look  at  interest  rates.  Never 
in  the  last  100  years  have  interest  rates 
in  this  countrj"  been  higher.  They  have 
not  been  higher  since  the  Civil  War. 
Anybody  who  is  dealing  in  the  mortgage 
market  knows  the  cost  of  these  high 
Interest  rates  and  knows  that  we  are 
living  on  the  thin  edge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  assure  my  fel- 
low colleagues  that  if  we  try  to  bor- 
row the  money  necessary  to  finance 
another  S25  billion  deficit,  you  have  not 
seen  anything  in  the  way  of  Interest 


rates.  And  what  it  wUl  do  to  your  home 
town  and  what  it  will  do  to  the  economy 
of  this  Nation  no  one  knows.  But  we  do 
know  we  cannot  afford  to  take  a  chance 
on  this  issue. 

Then  let  us  look  at  inflation.  You  have 
all  seen  the  economic  indicators  and 
watched  the  prices  rise.  You  have  heard 
our  chairman  talk  about  how  high  cor- 
porate profits  are,  and  you  have  seen 
the  wage  spiral,  and  you  know  of  the 
other  evidence  of  inflation.  You  know 
the  direct  relationship  between  fiscal 
responsibility  and  inflation.  Again  we 
cannot  afford  to  take  chances  with  fur- 
ther inflation  in  this  country. 

Then.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  turn  abroad 
and  look  toward  the  balance  of  payments. 
The  crisis  was  so  great  last  fall  that  the 
President  came  up  on  Januarj'  1  with  a 
special  program  to  try  to  counter  it.  Let 
me  assure  you  that  that  balance-of- pay- 
ments problem  has  not  been  resolved.  The 
problem  is  with  us  today  just  as  much 
as  it  was  on  January  1 .  A  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  are  many  ominous  signs  in  the 
world  today  that  might  well  make  this 
situation  worse  than  it  is  at  the  present 
time.  Of  course,  one  of  the  major  results 
of  the  balance-of-payments  problem  Is 
our  iiold  outflow.  It  was  not  vcr>'  many 
months  ago  that  we  had  $14  billion  in 
sold  and  then  S13  billion,  and  I  suess  we 
have  $10  4  billion  now. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  the  gentleman  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr,  ULLMAN.  And  we  cannot  afford 
to  take  chances  with  the  Kold  problem, 
becau.se  a  gold  crisis  could  develop  at  any 
time  that  would  put  this  whole  economy 
not  just  on  the  brink  of  a  crisis  but  right 
in  the  middle  of  a  crisis. 

Let  us  look  now  at  world  trade.  Our 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  is  now 
examining  the  problem  of  trade.  Many 
of  the  Members  of  this  body  have  bills  in 
that  would  in  some  way  deal  with  the 
crisis  in  world  trade,  and  this  Is  directly 
related  to  what  we  are  considering  here 
today.  This  Nation  must  maintain  Its 
competitiveness  around  the  world,  and 
unless  we  contain  inflationary  pressures, 
and  limit  interest  costs,  we  are  going  to 
lose  that  competitiveness.  There  is  noth- 
ing else  you  can  do  about  it.  There  are 
not  any  laws  that  you  can  pass  that  will 
correct  it.  In  large  part  the  answer  is 
what  we  are  doing  here  today.  This  bill 
will  not  solve  all  of  our  problems,  but 
we  can  remain  competitive  by  being 
fiscally  responsible.  It  will  also  help  us 
hold  down  infiation.  hold  down  interest 
rates,  and  lessen  the  deficit  in  our 
balance  of  payments.  This  is  the  answer. 

Even  with  favorable  action  today,  the 
battle  against  inflation,  tight  money,  and 
high  interest  rates  will  continue.  The 
Federal  Reserve  Board  discount  rate 
now  stands  at  the  highest  level  in  his- 
tory. This  condition  threatens  once 
again  to  bring  the  homebuildlng  indus- 
try of  the  Nation  to  its  knees.  It  serves 
also  as  one  of  the  most  inflationary  cost- 
push  pressures  in  our  economy.  I  have 
been  deeply  disturbed  at  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board's  disregard  for  the  harsh 
and  unequal  impact  of  this  high  interest 


policy.  I  am  convinced  that  there  are 
effective  credit  control  devices  available 
to  the  Board  that  have  not  been  used  ef- 
fectively, and  have  strongly  urged 
Chairman  Martin  to  adopt  these  alter- 
natives. With  favorable  action  by  the 
House  today,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
will  again  have  to  face  the  responsibility 
of  effecting  timely  revisions  in  monetary- 
policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  talk  about  the  need 
for  better  social  programs.  We  all  be- 
lieve that  Improvements  in  these  pro- 
grams are  necessary.  But  unless  we  are 
able  to  check  this  problem  of  inflation, 
to  get  at  the  problem  of  high  Interest 
rates  and  to  improve  our  balance-of- 
pajTnents  position,  there  is  nothing  we 
really  can  do  to  improve  these  social 
programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  Nation  should  slip 
back  into  economic  chaos  we  would  have 
lost  10  or  20  years  of  progress  In  the 
social  welfare  fleld,  because  imless  our 
Nation  is  fiscally  sound  we  carmot  go 
forward  with  programs  to  advance  the 
social  betterment  of  our  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  Members  here 
today  to  take  the  way  of  responsibility 
and  to  enact  this  very  important  piece 
of  legislation. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton I  Mr.  Hicks  I. 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  who,  given 
a  choice,  would  want  a  tax  increase?  No- 
body, of  course,  including  Members  of 
Congress. 

But  the  time  when  we  had  a  choice  is 
long  past.  The  alternative  to  a  tax  in- 
crease and  reduced  Federal  spending  is 
rimaway  inflation,  economic  chaos  for  a 
time,  then  wage  and  price  controls,  a 
bureaucratic  monster,  rationing,  hoard- 
ing, black  markets,  probably  some  at- 
tendant corruption  among  some  of  the 
public  officials  directly  involved. 

Two  years  and  more  ago,  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  and  in  a  news- 
letter. I  urged  a  temporary  tax  Increase 
and  spending  cuts;  others  did  likewise. 
No  such  action  was  taken.  Results  of  this 
failure  to  come  to  grips  with  inflation  are 
known  to  every  housewife. 

Inflation  has  struck  with  a  vengeance. 
Two  years  ago  a  surtax  of  perhaps  5  per- 
cent and  spending  cuts  of  $2  to  $3  billion 
may  have  been  sufficient.  Today  both 
figures  have  doubled.  And  so  much  mo- 
mentum has  infiation  gathered  that  even 
those  doubled  figures  may  not  be  effec- 
tive enough.  There  Is  increasing  senti- 
ment, as  refiected  in  the  mail  I  receive 
from  Pierce  and  Kitsap  County  residents, 
for  the  drastic  measure  of  wage-price 
controls. 

Let  us  examine  the  problem,  as  well  as 
we  can  in  a  limited  time. 

INFLATION 

Simply  put,  Infiation  is  increased 
prices  for  goods  and  services.  'When  the 
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supply  of  money  available  to  spend  in- 
creases faster  than  our  productivity  of 
uoods  to  buy.  prices  rise  and  your  dollar 
buys  less.  Over  the  last  2  years  prices 
generally  have  risen  6.7  percent,  and  the 
rate  is  accelerating:  the  current  inflation 
rate  is  4.5  percent  per  year. 

About  2  "2  years  ago  the  already  boom- 
ing economy  was  strained  abruptly  by 
sharply  increased  public  spending,  large- 
ly for  the  Vietnam  war;   defense  now 
takes  about  $80  billion  a  year.  $30  billion 
of  it  for  Vietnam.  The  heavy  defense 
buying   made   demands   on   production 
that  already  was  almost  at  full  capacity, 
and  this  competition  for  production  be- 
tween public  and  private  consumption 
helped   pull   prices   up.   A   shortage   of 
skilled  workers  developed,  forcing  com- 
petition for  them  and  pushing  wages  and 
salaries    higher    without    an    equal    in- 
crease in  production.  When  wages  and 
production  increase   at  an  equal   rate, 
prices  tend  to  remain  stable.  For  the 
Ijast  several  months  contracts  affecting 
wages  and  fringe  benefits  have  been  in- 
creasing at  6  percent  or  so,  while  pro- 
duction has  increased  only  between  3.2 
percent  and  the  current  rate  of  4.4  per- 
cent. To  further  complicate  matters,  the 
money  supply  is  increasing  at  an  annual 
rate  of  6 ''2  percent,  and  total  spending 
has  gone  up  at  a  rate  of  8  percent  over 
the  past  several  months. 

Now,  all  of  this  means  higher  costs  of 
production,  passed  along  to  the  consumer 
in  higher  prices,  triggering  a  drive  for 
higher  wages  and  salaries.  Further 
higher  outlays  for  wages  and  other  costs 
in  turn  make  production  costs  and  prices 
still  higher,  so  wages  have  to  go  up  again, 
and  so  on.  This  is  the  infamous  infla- 
tionary spiral  in  action. 

Inflation  affects  everyone  to  some  de- 
gree, and  so  must  the  cure.  There  are 
three  major  areas  of  remedy. 


TAXATION 

Our  unprecedented  7-year  prosperity 
has  been  based  in  part  on  the  premise 
that  when  the  economy  falters,  taxes 
should  be  lowered  to  leave  more  money 
in  coiisumers'  hands  so  demand  goes  up. 
That  was  why  the  income  tax  was  re- 
duced an  average  of  14  percent  In  1964. 
It  worked.  ,    ^    , 

The  other  side  of  the  coin  is  that  when 
an  economy  overheats,  taxes  are  in- 
creased to  take  some  money  out  of  circu- 
lation and  reduce  demand. 

This  is  where  we  were  2  years  and 
more  ago,  and  this  is  where  we  are  again. 
There  is  more  money  around  than  goods 
to  spend  It  on. 

Since  production  is  at  near  capacity, 
we  carmot  overnight  increase  the  amount 
of  goods  to  equal  the  amount  of  money. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  reduce  demand 
we  reduce  the  amount  of  money  avail- 
able for  spending. 

That  is  done  through  a  general  in- 
come tax  increase,  which  takes  a  few 
dollars  out  of  every  consumer's  pocket 
and  out  of  general  circulation.  It  also  re- 
duces the  Federal  budget  deficit,  which 
itself  contributes  to  infiation  because  it 
is  one  source  of  new  money  added  to  the 
economy. 

An  additional  help  would  be  income 
tax  reforms  to  distribute  the  tax  biirden 
more  equitably.  But  we  simply  do  not 


have  time  to  fight  this  battle  now.  al- 
though I  will  continue  to  do  everything 
in  my  power  to  further  this  objective. 

SPENDING    HEDDCTIONS 

What  would  be  the  point  of  taking 
more  money  from  taxpayers  if  it  merely 
meant  that  the  Government  would  be 
spending  it  instead  of  the  consumer? 
That  would  just  be  shuffling  the  spenders, 
and  would  not  solve  the  problem  of  the 
money  supply  growing  faster  than  pro- 
ductivity. 

The  money  has  to  stop  being  spent 
while  ability  to  produce  catches  up.  Few 
object  to  the  general  principle  of  reduc- 
ing Government  spending.  It  is  when  re- 
ductions get  specific  that  opposition 
builds  up  as  it  becomes  obvious  which 
individuals  and  interests  are  going  to  be 
affected.  Should  we  for  instance,  cut 
Boeing  supersonic  transport  funds? 
Shipbuilding?  National  Park  support? 
Forest  Service  oi>erations?  Education 
aid?  Farm  subsidies? 

The  rub  is  that  a  cut  does  not  come  out 
of  the  general  budget  of  $186  billion  for 
fiscal   1969.  Of  that  total,  around  $80 
billion  is  for  defense,  the  most  difficult 
area  to  get  Congress  to  cut.  Outlays  re- 
quired by  existing  law,  such  as  those  for 
social    security,    medicare,    interest    on 
Government   bonds,    deserved    pay    in- 
creases for  Federal  employees,  veterans 
benefits,  and  so  forth,  amount  to  some 
$72  billion.  That  leaves  something  like 
$34  billion   in  the  controllable   budget 
where  cutting  is  possible.  There  is  vehe- 
ment disagreement  over  the  figures,  but 
the  ones  I  have  used  illustrate  the  point 
that  the  cuttable  portion  of  the  budget 
is  comparatively  limited. 

Every  area  in  the  country  is  going  to 
feel  the  effects  of  any  cuts,  and  our  area 
is  no  exception. 

MONETARY    POLICY 

The  third  major  control  valve  is  mone- 
tary policy,  through  the  Federal  Reserve 
System.  Control  of  the  supply  of  money 
to  member  banks  and  the  interest  rate 
which  they  must  pay  for  this  money  is 
determined  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board. 

During  early  1966  the  Fed  raised  in- 
terest rates  to  make  borrowing  more  ex- 
pensive and  reduce  the  flow  of  money, 
applying  only  one  of  the  three  available 
controls  to  curb  that  inflationary  spiral. 
It  slowed  inflation,  but  it  slashed  dras- 
tically into  homebuildlng  and  other 
mortgage-financed  construction  so  im- 
portant to  our  local  economy.  In  other 
words,  one  important  segment  of  our 
overall  economy,  homebuildlng  and  re- 
lated industries,  bore  virtually  the  entire 
brunt  of  controlling  everybody's  infia- 
tion. 

We  can  not  afford  to  have  this  happen 
again,  at  least  with  the  intensity  of 
1966's  "credit  crutch."  It  is  part  of  the 
answer,  and  in  fact  a  combination  of 
monetary  policy  and  demand  for  money 
has  raised  interest  rates  again.  But  use 
of  monetary  policy  alone  to  stop  inflation 
which  is  spiraling  as  swiftly  as  it  is  cur- 
rently, would  result  eventually  in  money 
being  so  expensive  to  borrow  that  most 
investment,  development,  expansion,  and 
progress  would  slow  to  the  point  that  we 
would  have  a  major  recession. 


All  three  of  these  remedies— tax  In- 
crease, reduced  Federal  spending,  and 
monetary  policy— must  be  applied  in 
proper  proportion  so  that  everyone  who 
is  affected  by  infiation  will  have  a  share 
in  stopping  it. 

WAGE-PRICE   CONTROLS 

If  those  remedies  fail  to  stop  inflation, 
we  may  have  to  turn  to  the  last  resort, 
wage  and  price  controls. 

In  the  past,  in  this  country  and  others, 
such  controls  invariably  have  led  to 
shortages  of  goods,  rationing,  and  black 
markets.  They  require  a  whole  new,  gi- 
gantic bureaucracy  to  administer  the 
controls,  and  administrators  are  sub- 
jected to  such  intense  pressures  that  cor- 
ruiition  often  sets  in  among  them. 

Wage-price  controls  are  a  little  better 
than  rampant  inflation  in  the  long  run. 
They  may  be  required  in  America  if  we 
are  unable  to  raise  taxes  and  cut  Gov- 
ernment spending  sufficiently  to  achieve 
the  desired  result  without  also  producing 
a  serious  recession  and  unemployment. 
In  curing  inflation  we  must  be  very  care- 
ful to  avoid  a  cure  that  is  as  bad  as  the 

What  is  to  be  hoped  is  that  industry 
can  obtain  more  efficiency  and  greater 
production  at  current  relative  costs,  that 
businesses  will  keep  prices  reasonable 
despite  the  temptations  of  greater  profit, 
that  labor  will  keep  wage  demands  vrithin 
increases  in  productivity,  and  that  for  a 
temporary  period  Government  as  well  as 
the  individual  consumer  will  hold  down 
spending  to  cover  only  their  higher 
priority  needs. 

BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS 

Another  facet  of  our  economy  directly 
affected  by  inflation  is  international 
trade.  Our  domestic  expansion  has 
created  an  excessive  demand  and  so  more 
goods  are  imported  from  other  countries, 
and  at  the  same  time  inflation  has  raised 
the  price  of  our  products  so  they  are  less 
competitive  than  before  in  the  world 
markets  and  our  exports  have  fallen. 
This  gives  us  a  balance-of-payments 
deficit  at  an  estimated  current  rate  of  ^ 
$2.1  billion  a  year. 

Many  suggest  quotas  on  Imports.  This 
would  be  certain  to  provoke  retaliatory 
restrictions  on  our  products  by  other 
countries.  Since  many  American  indus- 
tries require  foreign  markets  if  they  are 
to  be  profitable— 4  million  jobs  In  the 
United  States  depend  on  exports— we  can 
hardly  afford  to  endanger  them. 

The  answer  would  seem  to  lie.  again, 
in  Increased  efficiency  and  productivity 
in  industry,  keeping  wages  within  pro- 
ductivity limits,  and  controlling  our  in- 
flation so  American  prices  are 
competitive.  . 

The  foregoing  gives  an  indication  or 
why  for  the  past  2-plus  years  I  have  felt  a 
temporary  tax  increase  was  and  Is  neces- 
sary to  bring  Inflation  under  control. 

I  urge  the  acceptance  of  the  confer- 
ence report. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota I  Mr.  KarthI. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
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the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  15414.  the  Revenue  and 
Expenditure  Control  Act  of  1968.  I  shall 
cast  my  vote  for  this  Important  legisla- 
tion because  it  is  In  fact  the  only  respon- 
sible means  of  redressins  the  current 
fiscal  imbalance,  of  strengthening  the 
American  dollar,  of  giving  confidence  to 
our  currency,  of  preventing  inflation,  and 
of  reducing  interest  rates  for  homes,  au- 
tomobiles, personal  loans,  and  indus- 
trial expansion. 

Whereas  enactment  of  a  tax  increase 
may  not  always  be  the  popular  thing  to 
do.  for  the  record  I  would  like  to  make 
clear  my  feeellngs  that,  by  passing  this 
measure,  we  shall  in  the  long  nm  avoid 
more  dangerous  fiscal  problems  which 
now  loom  on  the  horizon.  I  need  remind 
no  one  that  the  impending  $20  billion 
deficit,  a  product  of  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
imperils  the  economic  stability  not  only 
of  our- country,  but  of  the  free  world. 
By  enacting  a  $6  billion  budget  cut.  cou- 
pled with  surtaxed  income  estimated  at 
$10  billion,  we  can  more  closely  balance 
this  deficit. 

I  might  add  at  this  point,  that  should 
we  fail  to  take  action  today,  it  Is  not  at 
all  unlikely  that  a  more  stringent  tax 
bill  would  be  required  to  raise  not  $6 
billion,  but  perhaps  $16  or  $20  billion. 
If  fiscal  balance  is  not  to  be  arrived  at 
through  tax  increases,  or  combinations 
of  tax  increases  and  spending  cuts,  then 
a  $12  to  $16  billion  spending  cut  seeems 
to  be  the  only  alternative.  If  you  are  con- 
cerned about  educational,  training,  and 
vocational  programs  losing  moneys  by 
virtue  of  'he  $6  billion  cut.  let  me  point 
out  clearly  that  a  cut  twice  that  size 
would  eliminate  them  completely.  There- 
fore. I  be.ieve  we  must  act  responsibly 
now.  to  avoid  even  greater  difficulty  in 
the  future  and  accept  the  lesser  of  sev- 
eral evils. 

Another  aspect  of  the  question  before 
us  today  is  the  matter  of  where  budget 
cuts  will  be  made.  Of  course,  no  one 
knows  exactly  what  programs  'vill  have 
to  be  cut  to  achieve  the  expenditure 
reductions. 

I  am  confident,  however,  that  In  those 
programs  contributing  to  the  social  Im- 
provement of  our  Nation,  cuts  will  be 
either  avoided  entirely  or  so  minimal  as 
not  greatly  to  affect  the  process  of  na- 
tion building.  Let  me  be  specific:  I  believe 
that  urban,  antlpoverty.  and  educational 
spending  must  be  maintained  at  present 
levels,  if  not  increased,  if  we  are  to  re- 
main a  healthy,  progressive  society  that 
enables  all  citizens  to  live  in  decency  and 
to  fulfill  their  potential. 

I  would  also  like  to  state  once  again,  as 
I  have  so  often  in  the  past,  that  the  most 
likely  candidate  for  budget  slashes  is  that 
of  military  spending.  As  the  annual  cost 
of  wars,  present  and  past,  edges  ever 
closer  to  the  $100  billion  mark.  I  think  it 
outrageous  that  we  hold  every  penny  of 
defense  spending  inviolate.  Surely  at  a 
tune  of  fiscal  crisis,  and  without  en- 
dangering this  Nations  security,  some 
areas  could  be  cut  back,  and  deeply. 

For  example.  I  am  certain  If  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  would  investi- 


gate the  Department  of  Defense  budget, 
they  would  find  at  least  $5  to  $7  billion 
attributable  to  nonessential  funding  and 
duplication.  I  believe  that  in  this  regard 
we  must  shift  our  priorities.  Social  jus- 
tice— empty  stomachs  If  you  will — de- 
mand ;  that  we  do  no  less. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  call  one 
other  point  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  connection  with  the  legisla- 
tion before  us  today.  Nearly  a  year  a,  o. 
in  August  1967.  I  requested  that 
the  Treasury  Department  demonstrate 
statesman.ship  by  proposing  to  Congress 
a  thoughtful  overhaul  of  our  entire  in- 
come tax  philosophy,  particularly  by 
closing  the  loopholes  in  the  present  sys- 
tem. With  no  tax  increase  forthcoming 
at  that  time,  it  seemed  to  be  a  propitious 
moment  for  general  tax  reform. 

Whereas  I  am  not  the  first  to  be  dis- 
appointed by  inattentiveness  to  this 
problem.  I  must  say  I  had  hoped  that  the 
opportunity  might  be  used  constructively. 
Obviously  it  was  not.  and  as  a  result,  the 
average  taxpayer  will  continue  to  shoul- 
der an  unfair  sliare  of  his  country's  eco- 
nomic load,  while  tlie  Nation's  loophole 
beneficiaries  reap  enormous  tax-free 
benefits. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  am  not 
entirely  satisfied  with  the  bill  before  us 
today.  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
for  its  passage.  It  is  the  most  responsible 
tiling  we  can  do  to  assure  the  fiscal  future 
of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  B"yRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Clancy  1. 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day not  only  to  voice  my  objection  to  this 
conference  report,  but  to  express  my  con- 
tinuing concern  for  the  causes  that  have 
brou;-,'ht  us  to  consider  this  legislation. 
Today,  the  chickens  have  come  home  to 
roost,  and  many  of  us  are  regretfully 
saying  that  we  told  you  so. 

It  is  almost  beyond  comprehension 
that  the  Federal  budget  has  doubled  since 
1960  with  little  concern  on  the  part  of 
the  Democratic  administration  and  the 
Democratic  controlled  Congress.  Since 
1960  the  budget  has  been  increased  by 
approximately  $70  billion,  and  it  is  be- 
cause of  this,  to  a  creat  extent,  that  we 
have  a  rate  of  inflation  of  astounding 
proportions.  We  have  witnessed  an  in- 
crease in  the  national  debt  from  year  to 
year,  and  serious  questions  have  been 
raised  as  to  the  dollar's  value  and 
stability  in  the  international  money 
market. 

The  entire  economic  picture  is  one  of 
complete  disregard  for  the  interests  of 
the  American  taxpayer  and  the  theories 
of  the  new  economics  have  proved  a  total 
failure.  To  remedy  this  situation  the  ad- 
ministration today  seeks  only  to  in- 
crease revenues  by  increasing  the  amount 
of  taxes  to  be  paid  by  individuals  and 
corporations,  and  we  have  not  seen  to 
date  anyone  in  the  administration  spell- 
ing out  line  by  line  reductions  of  the 
budget.  There  has  been  no  inclination 
shown  or  any  intention  stated  to  change 
present  spending  policies.  The  increase  in 
revenues  as  proposed  in  this  legislation 
will  only  permit  increased  spending  in 
equal  or  greater  amounts  in  utter  dis- 
regard for  the  total  economic  outlook. 


Many  of  us  warned  of  the  dangers  In- 
herent  in  the  spending  policies  of  recent 
administrations,  but  those  warnings  have 
gone  unheeded.  We  are  now  witnessing 
the  unfortunate  results  of  a  program  of 
planned  deficits.  We  are  all  feeling  the 
effects  of  inflation  and  the  wage-price 
spiral  which  are  a  direct  outgrowth  of 
an  unbalanced  budget. 

Constructive  proposals  have  been  of- 
fered to  reduced  spending,  after  estab- 
lishing priorities,  well  In  excess  of  the  $6 
billion  cut  unwillingly  accepted  by  the 
administration.  The  areas  involved  would 
be  nonmilitary  defense  spending,  foreign 
aid.  domestic  poverty  programs  which 
have  failed  to  prove  themselves  of  value, 
research  and  development  progi-ams,  and 
public  works.  In  addition  I  am  convinced 
that  drastic  reductions  can  be  made  with 
respect  to  our  agricultural  expenditure.s. 
There  is  at  least  a  degree  of  credibility 
In  proposing  spending  reductions  as  tem- 
porally economic  aids  which  Is  lacking 
where  tax  increases  are  concerned.  Tlic 
histoi-y  of  tax  legislation  is  not  one  that 
bears  out  the  proposition  of  a  temporary 
tax  measuie.  Public  dissatisfaction  and 
opposition  to  the  present  surtax  propos- 
al  must   be    largely   weighed   in   these 
terms.  The  people  would  more  willingly 
accept  this  measuie  if  there  were  some 
reasonable  basis  for  them  to  believe  that 
the  measuie  would  end  at  its  expiration 
date  in  June  1969.  The  national  consen- 
sus, whose  credibility  has  been  shattered 
too  often  in  this  and  other  areas  by  re- 
cent administrations,  projects  the  feel- 
ing the  suitax  will  more  likely  than  not 
be  continued.   We  cannot   permit   this 
year's  revenues  to  be  the  base  upon  which 
the  next  year's  budget  is  calculated.  It  is 
well  past  the  time  for  this  body  to  de- 
mand fiscal  responsibility  from  the  ad- 
ministration for  the  Congress  is  increas- 
ingly being  held  accountable  for  its  lack. 
Those  whom  we  represent  must  feel 
we  are  aware  of  and  responsive  to  their 
Interests.  It  Is  a  denial  of  those  interests 
to  demand  an  additional  share  of  their 
Income    without    providing    additional 
services  benefiting  them.  The  public  is 
already    overburdened    with    excessive 
taxes.  Yet  we  cannot  pass  the  mountinK 
debt  on  to  future  generations  with  little 
or  no  concern.  We  are  already  reaching 
a  point  where  merely  paying  the  interest 
on  the  national  debt  is  a  substantial  fig- 
ure in  the  annual  budget,  and  where  pro- 
posals to  retire  the  national  debt  are  no 
longer  considered  as  serious  suggestions. 
Even  at  this  time  we  have  no  more 
than  a  fond  hope  that  the  administra- 
tion will  implement  the  S6  billion  spend- 
ing reduction  and  no  indication  whatever 
where  the  reductions  will  be  made.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
sought  to  secure  realistic  spending  con- 
trols since  the  President  originally  pro- 
posed a  tax  increase  measure  in  August 
1967.  Some  who  would  otherwise  support 
this  bill  are  unwilling  to  do  so  because 
of  the  refusal  of  the  administration  to 
indicate  just  where  reductions  In  Federal 
spending  will  be  effected. 

The  expectation  that  the  total  sacrifice 
should  come  from  the  people,  that  they 
should  continue  to  underwrite  the  costs 
of  the  Great  Society  is  not  one  which 
this  body  should  sanction.  The  history  of 
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this  legislation  is  peniieated  with  a  lack 
of  good  faith  by  the  administration 
Manv  of  the  programs  which  I  voted 
cainst  have  created  this  situation  and 
iSe  caused  the  request  for  increas^ 
rxes   The  ultimate  result  of  such  ex- 
cSve  spending  is  the  creation  of  a  tax 
burden  which  could  become  Intolerable, 
fncieasing  higher  costs  of  living  and  con- 
Sued  increases  in  all  fonns  of  taxatiox. 
It  is  my  honest  conviction  that  there  are 
soSns  to  our  current  Anancial  prob- 
lems other  than  those  P'-omo^/d  by  this 
administration.  The  one  which  I  favor 
and  the  one  which  I  feel  correctly  places 
tSe  responsibillly  at  its  source  wo^ld  re- 
duce  Federal  spending  to  a  PO'^t  where 
the  surtax  measure  would  not  be  neces- 
sa^  This  is  a  dilBcult  but  not  an  im- 
?o2ible  ilutlon.  It  is  one  which  does 
Ereak  faith  with  the  millions  of  peo- 
ple whose  income  is  being  dissipated  by 
fax  tacreases  and  inflation.  It  places  a 
rSrTctSn  on  the  Federal  Government 
of  operating  within  its  means  which  }S 
no  more  than  is  expected  of  any  individ- 

^r/olSr  to  tins  legislation  being 

p-S^rhUUorsp^nrnfcS  i?no3 
defines    the    areas    or    programs    from 
which  the  spending  reductions  are  t«  be 
made  It  allows  the  administration  a  free 
?and  to  make  them  indiscnmmately  or 
even  to  not  make  them  at  all.  It  ^  not 
asking  too  much  to  require  an  outline 
SS  thVPresident  as  to  where  these 
cuu  are  to  be  made;  or  in  the  alternative 
through  congressional  action  to  impose 
thesTreductions  on  the  admimstratlon. 
Second   the  areas  of  reduction  could  be 
£Treater  than  $6  bilUon  without  im- 
pairing essential  defense  or  essential  do- 
mestic programs.  A  proposal  which  ^  ould 
reduce  spending  in  nonessential  areas 
by  $15  billion  has  been  suggestedby  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  C^JTms] 
and  is  one  which  I  feel  is  of  ereat  merit^ 
If  spending  were  reduced  to  this  degree 
any  tax  increase  would  be  unnecessary. 
It  is  not  at  all  unreasonable  U>  unpose 
a  spending  cut  of  $15  billion  as  Mr. 
Cu^?L  has  proposed.  I  feel  this  could  be 
done  without  impairing  necessary  or  es- 
sential items  since  the  reductions  would 
be  made  in  the  foUowing  areas.  $2  bU- 
S^n  would  be  realized  by  cutting  back 
the  number  of  American  troops  stationed 
in  Europe.  Reductions  in  foreign  aid,  the 
amounts  allocated  to  the  various  devel- 
opment banks  and  military  .aid  abroad, 
not  connected  with  the  war  ^  Vietnam, 
would  provide  an  additional  $3.5  billion. 
Of  the  $17  biUion  being  spent  on  research 
and  development,  a  reduction  to  $14  bil- 
lion would  neither  be  unrealistic  nor  be 
fatal  to  any  of  the  programs  thereunder. 
Public  works  cuts  could  yield  a  savings 
of  $3  biUion,  provided  projects  that  have 
not  been   initiated  would  be   deferred 
until  economic  stability  were  restored. 
Additional    and   substantial   reductions 
would  be  realized  by  cutting  the  space 
program  by  S1.5  bUlion:  by  limiting  in- 
creases in  Federal  employment,  another 
$1  bilUon;  and  $2  bUlion  in  savings  ef- 
fected through  a  review  and  redirection 
of  the  agricultural  programs.  Finally,  $1 
billion  in  interest  costs,  involved  in  ser\'- 
icing  the  national  debt,  could  be  realized 
by  effecting  these  reductions. 

Making  substantial  reductions  m  our 
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Federal  budget  and  declaiing  a  naUonal 
moratorium  on  new  unnecessa^  spend 
ine  programs  would  be  a  far  oeiier 
meth^  of  fiscal  competency  and  our  de- 
Sire  for  self-discipline.  The  citizens  of 
Amertci  would  benefit  far  greater  from 
fws  course  Uian  by  imposing  an  addi- 
SlS^tSurden  already  much  too  great 

'°\  rve^  much  opposed  to  the  Ux  in- 
cre^pro^rtded  for  in  this  conf crence  i  c- 
fwTbPcause  without  a  meaningful  and 
Lrst^tLTcuTin  the  »>udget  it  win  on^_ 
«»r\'e  as  an  encouragement  lor  tne  oi» 
Sucrats  and  big  spenders  to  Pause  mo- 
mentarily, than  take  off  on  other  wild- 

"^Mr'sYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 

^Tr^ro^XB-'^MrSp^e^ker  I  a.k 
— =rfn?".Sre??ranS 

""Sie'^' SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
toThe  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York?  . 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  come 
today  to  do  an  unhappy  duty,  a  duty 
which  should  not  have  been  necessary^ 
None  of  us  likes  to  raise  taxes  or  to  .ake 
a  st^p  which  inevitably  wH    inhibit  de- 
velopment of  many  desirable  Prog^^^^^ 
As  has  been  said  here,  there  are  many 
available  excuses  f  r  f^mg  agamst  tins 
oblication.  but  none  of  them  is  as  Press 
Si^  as  the  need  for  the  restraint,  public 
a"  d  private,  which  this  conference  re- 
^rt  represents.  I  hope  the  measure  will 
TaS  b7a  wide  margin,  because  ^nost  J 
the  knowledgeable  people  of  our  Hnan 
rial   community   and  of   the  world  fl- 
na'icial  community  want  this  assurance 
that  we  are  capable  of  the  discipline 
upon  which  sound  money  and  a  staWe 
progressive  system  must  be  based.  We 
cannot  continue  to  debauch  our  do  liar 
by  deficit  spending  and  remam  the  last 
best  hope  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rest  of  the  wor  d 
seems  to  have  realized  this  be^ oj^  we ji  d 
ourselves  We  have  had  our  warning  in 
toeTconomy's  super  heat  and  the  infla- 
tion to  which  our  distinguished  chair- 
man referred  in  his  opening  remarks.  We 
had  better  learn  our  lesson  now. 

in  light  of  what  has  been  said  about 
sectioni  9  and  10  of  the  bill.  I  wo;^d  like 
tn  auote  in  part  a  telegram  from  the 
Sovernor  of  Cur  State  which  I  received 
today  These  sections  relate  to  industrial 
development  bonds.  The  telegram  reads 
as  follows:  ^  ^^ 

Th.e  bill  as  reported  by  the  conference  com- 
J^'JZs  not^contaln  --;^-P"°^  ^^\^,°,'; 
izine  the  use  of  tax-exempt  bonds  to  finance 
industrial  structures  and  bui  dings  in  slum 
areas,  although  it  does  meet  some  of  the 
objections  raised  in  my  telegram  of  »^f  26 
to  members  of  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and 
Me"^  and  the  Senate  P^n^-- CommUtee^ 

This  exception  is  one  of  the  key  features 
of  New  York's  program  to  attract  as  much  as 
five  bTuTon  dolla^  in  private  monies  to  re- 
butld  the  slums.  The  absence  of  tax  exemp- 
tion for  public  obligaUons  which  wlU  fur- 
nish   Che    seed    money    to    attract    private 
capna    to  these  areas  would  curtail  effom 
to'^rebuild  our  cities.  I  realize  that  it  may  be 
impossible  to  further  amend  H.R.  15414.  now 
nendlng  before  Congress. 
^  If  so    and  m  the  event  that  the  bill  be- 
comes law,  I  strongly  urge  that  immediate 
coSlderat ion  be  given  to  amending  section 


103  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  provide 
exemptions  for  bonds  such  as  those  to  fi- 
nance rehabilitation  of  blighted  urban  area*. 
"  Nexson  a.  Rockefeixe*. 


Mr  Speaker,  let  me  say  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  conference,  and  the  variety 
committee  staff  members,  have  been 
most  generous  in  their  review  of  the 
problems  these  sections  will  create  in 
New  York,  and  we  are  grateful;  but 
Sfme  problems  remain,  and  I  am  happy 
to  have  heard  the  assurance  by  the 
chaii-man  that  further  study  will  be  made 
of  the  impact  of  these  sections  on  the 
public  purposes  to  which  many  of  our 
States  have  put  tax-exempt  bonds 
Mr   ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 

^^SlT  CON^iSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 

™^^;/ RoSn"  Mr.  speaker.  I  ain^re- 
ciatethe  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  York  yielding  to  me  and  I  wish  U) 

SlTeThat  I  intend  U>  ff  o^/f^^^Sr- 
man's  leadership  andvote  for  tWs  meas 
urc.  Actually.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  see  no  al 
tpmative  but  to  take  this  step. 
'^Mr  speaker.  I  got  to  thinking  on  my 
way  down  to  work  this  morning  that  the 
-happening"  here,  today  has  all  the  ele- 
ments of  a  shotgun  wedding. 
Tlie  cast  of  characters? 
Well,  there  is  this  House-the  reluc- 
tant   and    frightened    "groom"— finally 
hauled  before  the  altar  of  fiscal  respon- 
SlUy  S  the  stem  father-figure  o    the 
pTeSenl  a  figure  no  longer  to  be  either 
invpd    or   feared   except,   now,    lor    tne 
feaSon  Of  public  opinion  he  still  holds^ 
his  hands  though  no  one  at  this  cere 
mony  is  quite  certain  in  which  direction 

^^ir'Sdi"?-t"h:'Nation's  economy^ 
unhappily  pregnant  to  be  sure,  with  belly 
swollen  by  inflation;  fretful  and  nervous 
atout  her  condition,  and  ashamed  of  t. 
?S  though  tnith  to  tell  she  is  less  to  l>e 
^ndeS^  for  it  th^  her  over-permis- 
sive "father"— the  President— and  her 
formerly  apathetic  •*^lother•^-the  gen- 
eral public— who  long  ago  forgot  the  need 
S^LTan  example  of  self-disclpline  for 
tvip  "iiidance  of  others. 

i?? who  is  presiding  at  the  ceremony? 
Well    selecting  this  character  gave  me 
Zme  paSe  but.  if  he  would  forgive  me 
SSiaps  it  ought  to  be  the  f^tingjdshed 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Mills  i. 
Se    Siest    marriage    broker    through 
whose  efforts,  more  than  any  other  s,  we 
arp  now  "gathered  together. 
^eTisual  two  witnesses  are  present. 
t««    in  the  person  of  the  other  body— 
Sie  Senate-thaThas  already  tentatively 
sSi?^  the  wedding  ^certificate^  m 
thP  nersons   though  less  clear  to  see.  oi 
IhosTSSrs  and  goveniments  holchj^g 
our  dollars  abroad  and  wondenng  if  this 
affair  will  come  off  in  tune. 

When  the  time  comes,  there  will  be 
those  who  will  object  to  this  "larn^^^^ 
qome  saying  perhaps  the  economic 
"phvsicSns-'are^vrong  in  their  diagnos^ 
of  the  bride's  condition  and  maybe  all 
she  his  i?  a  tumor,  while  others  will  say 
such  a  marriage  itself  is  wrong,  and  wiU 
never  work  out.  ,     .     -  ^.v,- 

All,  yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  but  what  of  the 
generation  yet  unborn? 
Wherein  lies  our  duty?  ,  _,  „„ 

For  some  weeks  now.  I  have  kept  my 
ovm  personal  scorecard  of  the  pros  and 
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cons  for  voting  either  way  on  this  meas- 
ure, knowing  full  well  I  would  eventually 
be  invited  to  the  kind  of  affair  I  have 
Just  described. 

On  one  side  of  that  scrap  of  paper  I 
listed  the  reasons  why  I  should  not  vote 
to  endorse  this  marriage — on  the  other, 
the  reasons  why  I  should. 

One  can  And  plenty  of  reasoiis  to  put 
on  either  side — and  many  of  them  are 
almost  equally  compelling.  But,  when  you 
get  to  the  bottom  of  each  list,  where  do 
you  put  the  one  compelling  factor — the 
overriding  national  interest? 

That,  it  seems  to  me.  must  be  our  sole 
concern  here,  today. 

For  what  is  Involved  is  the  future 
strength  of  this  Nation — a  strength  al- 
ready badly  sapped  by  the  inflationary 
pressures  we  have  let  loose  in  our  econ- 
omy through  our  unwillingness  to  face 
up  to  the  need  to  set  our  fiscal  house  in 
order. 

Today,  we  have  a  chance  to  begin  to  do 
Just  that;— and  we,  as  responsible  legis- 
lators and  as  concerned  Americans,  can 
no  longer  rationalize  away  that  chance 
by  arguing  that  the  spending  cut  here  in- 
volved is  too  big,  or  too  small,  or  that  tax 
"reform"  ought  to  come  first,  or  even,  as 
I  believe  I  could  say,  that  since  we  did 
not  dance  the  tune"  why  should  some 
of  us   pay  the  piper." 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  responsibility  Is 
clear — painful  though  it  may  personally 
be. 

Let  us  accept  that  responsibility. 

Let  us  pass  this  measure. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Te.xas  I  Mr  Bush  I . 

Mr  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  time 
for  leadersl-.ip.  This  is  not  a  time  for 
politics.  I  do  not  want  to  vote  for  a  tax 
increase.  I  do  not  like  constantly  being 
in  a  position  of  having  to  vote  for  spend- 
ing cuts — cuts  that  often  directly  or  in- 
directly affect  my  own  district.  But  the 
terrible  fact  is  that  we  have  no  choice. 

Let  us  be  frank  with  one  another — 
this  country  has  a  serious  problem.  We 
cannot  allow  our  country  to  continue 
down  the  business-as-usual"  road  that 
we  have  been  following  in  recent  years. 
Not  only  do  we  have  an  emergency  in 
Southeast  Asia,  but  we  also  have  an 
emergency  here  at  home.  Whether  we 
like  it  or  not,  the  war  in  Vietnam  de- 
mands that  we  make  available  to  our 
military  personnel  there  the  necessary 
resources  as  long  as  we  are  actively  en- 
gaged. 

The  war  has  to  be  paid  for  and  it  is 
being  paid  for.  The  question  is  will  we 
finance  it  by  conventional  methods — 
such  as  those  being  discussed  in  the  bill 
before  us  today — or  shall  we  finance  it  by 
unconventional  measures — such  as  we 
have  been  doing  to  date. 

We  have  created  a  Federal  budgetary 
deficit  of  approximately  $30  billion.  Euro- 
pean nations  are  being  asked  to  absorb 
short- term  claims,  arising  out  of  our 
chronic  balance-of -payments  deficit,  that 
they  do  not  want  to  hold.  Nine-month 
treasury  bills  are  selling  at  6.086  percent 
interest.  And  this  is  before  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  has  begun  to  try  to 
finance  the  huge  deficit  it  faces  for  fiscal 
year  1969  in  the  absence  of  the  pctckaee 
before  us  today. 


Unemployment  has  dropped  3>2  [>er- 
cent  and  labor  contract  settlements  have 
been  escalating.  Union  contract  settle- 
ments so  far  this  year  have  resulted  in 
wage  increases  of  over  6  percent.  In 
manufacturing,  unit  costs  are  increasing 
at  close  to  the  4-percent  annual  rate.  The 
rise  In  costs  has  been  passed  through  the 
form  of  higher  prices,  'the  cost  of  living, 
which  increased  at  an  annual  rate  of 
only  2'4  percent  during  the  winter  and 
spring  of  1967.  has  been  increasing  at  a 
rate  of  4  percent  or  more  since  last  sum- 
mer. This  in  turn  is  leading  to  demands 
for  higher  wages,  which  in  turn  will  con- 
tribute to  further  upward  pressures  on 
prices. 

The  inflation  in  U.S.  costs  and  prices 
has  had  its  toll  on  our  international 
trading  position.  In  1966,  U.S.  exports 
exceeded  imports  by  a  margin  of  about 
$3' 2  billion  in  the  spring  and  summer 
of  1967,  but  fell  off  late  in  the  year  and 
almost  vanished  in  early  1968.  The 
deterioration  in  our  International  com- 
petitiveness is  the  critical  long-term 
factor  contributing  to  our  balance-of- 
payments  difficulties. 

We  have  been  fighting  a  very  expen- 
sive war  but  we  have  made  no  substan- 
tial effort  at  home  to  cut  spending.  The 
crisis  in  Vietnam  and  the  domestic  crisis 
of  our  society,  combined,  are  dangerous 
enough  that  we  cannot  afford  to  delay 
any  longer  the  need  for  reducing  the 
budgetary  deficit  and  the  establishment 
of  real  and  meaningful  priorities  for  al- 
location of  our  resources. 

I  am  a  pragmatist,  and  I  know  there 
are  political  dangers  involved  in  voting 
for  a  tax  increase.  But,  if  you  believe 
your  country  is  in  trouble,  serious  trou- 
ble, do  you  not  think  you  ought  to  stand 
up  for  the  tough  decisions  too? 

Several  months  ago  I  joined  with  eight 
other  Members  of  the  House  and  in- 
troduced a  proposal  which  recognized 
the  tremendous  problem  of  human  needs 
facing  this  country  but  also  recognized 
the  problem  of  increased  Federal  spend- 
ing. 

The  proposal  made  specific  budget 
cuts  totaling  $6.5  billion  in  areas  that  we 
felt  were  low  priority  and  it  earmarked 
$2.5  billion  lor  additional  application  to 
the  areas  oi  human  need.  If  this  pro- 
posal provei(  anything,  it  is  that  it  is 
possible  to  make  substantial  cuts  In 
domestic  spending  within  a  framework 
that  we  will  not  destroy  programs  that 
are  helping  tne  poor  and  underprivileged 
of  this  counti  y. 

None  of  us  wants  to  cut  school  lunches 
or  any  program  that  is  giving  substan- 
tial benefit  to  human  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country.  Why  cannot  the 
executive  branch  take  this  view  and  work 
out  a  program  to  do  this?  This  is  all 
the  tax  package  before  us  asks. 

It  asks  foi  a  reduction  in  the  levels  of 
Federal  sper-Ung  by  SIS  billion.  It  Is  not 
specific  where  these  cuts  have  to  come. 
It  only  asks  that  the  executive  branch 
take  a  realistic  look  at  its  spending  and 
cut  where  programs  or  personnel  are  the 
least  needed.  It  asks  that  the  executive 
branch  take  a  good  look  at  those  so- 
called  uncontrollable  factors  and  see  just 
how  uncontrollable  they  really  are.  And 
I  hope  that,  if  this  package  does  pass 
today,  that  the  administration  will  look 


at  the  reductions  it  suggests  as  weighed 
against  the  immediate  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country. 

Let  us  take  a  minute  to  think  how  the 
average  American  looks  at  this  legisla- 
tion. He  looks  around  and  he  sees  no 
sense  of  urgency  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  no  sense  of  sacrifice,  no 
real  effort  to  cut  spending  in  any  way 
He  knows  he  has  a  problem  of  rising  in- 
terest rates  and  inflated  retail  prices.  He 
knows  the  budget  is  up  S10.2  billion  for 
the  year  and  he  knows  that  domestic 
spending  has  spiraled.  He  may  not  know 
that  it  has  increased  129  percent  since 
this  administration  took  over  in  1960 
while  defense  spending  has  only  gone  up 
74  percent.  But  he  watches  TV  and  he 
hears  the  President  call  for  beautiflca- 
tion.  He  sees  the  Federal  payroll  up  by 
45.600  people  in  1  year  despite  a  prom- 
ised cutback. 

He  hears  all  kinds  of  conflicting  pre- 
dictions on  this  horrible  frustrating  war. 
He  hears  the  President  tell  him  he  wants 
a  10-percent  surcharge  to  cool  off  the 
economy.  And  on  top  of  all  this  he  is 
told  that,  "We  are  only  asking  you  tt  give 
us  back  half  the  tax  cut  we  gave  you  in 
1964."  But  then  this  plain  citizen  looks 
at  his  total  tax  bill  and  he  sees  a  big 
increase  from  1964.  Total  taxes  collected 
in  1964  per  capita  was  S723 — in  1967, 
total  per  capita  taxes  were  $895,  up  24 
percent  in  2  years. 

The  problem  is  that  the  American  pub- 
lic is  hearing  one  thing  and  seeing  an- 
other. He  is  being  told  that  all  is  well 
and  happy,  but  "you  must  pay  more 
taxes,  you  must  sacrifice"  and  yet  he 
sees  his  Government  failing  to  sacrifice. 
He  simply  does  not  believe  his  Govern- 
ment. It  is  indeed  an  awful  thing.  He 
has  lost  confidence  in  his  Government. 

It  is  not  the  obstructionism  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  or  this  Con- 
gress that  has  delayed  the  surcharge  this 
long.  It  is  the  failure  of  the  administra- 
tion to  tell  the  people  the  truth.  It  is  the 
failure  of  the  administration  to  estab- 
lish priorities.  It  is  the  failure  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  take  those  tough  political 
steps  necessary  to  demonstrate  that  this 
call  to  sacrifice  is  not  a  one-way  street — 
that  the  Government  is  willing  to  cut 
back  at  the  same  time  it  is  asking  the 
American  people  to  sacrifice.  And  that  is 
why  it  is  so  important  that  the  increase 
be  accompanied  by  these  substantial  re- 
ductions in  Federal  spending. 

Without  the  commitment  on  the  part 
of  this  Congress  and  on  the  part  of  the 
administration  to  reduce  the  rate  of 
spending — Government  spending — the 
expansionary  forces  which  have  been 
driving  our  economy  forward  during  the 
past  year  will  continue  to  be  operative. 

Last,  let  us  look  at  the  arguments  be- 
ing used  to  vote  "no"  on  this  package. 
There  are  several  "outs"  being  offered. 

There  is  the  war  "out" — "I  would  not 
vote  for  this  bill  if  a  penny  of  the  new 
revenues  goes  to  pay  for  the  war." 

There  is  the  tax  reform  "out" — "I 
would  not  vote  for  the  package  because 
if  we  had  tax  reform  we  would  not  need 
to  raise  taxes." 

There  is  the  spending  gambit  being 
used  by  some  of  the  main  proponents  of 
big  spending — the  people  who  should 
vote  to  pay  the  piper.  It  goes  like  this: 
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"I  would  have  voted  for  the  bill  with  $4 
billion  In  cuts  but  I  can't  go  $6  bUUon." 
This  is  an  escape— a  pure  and  simple 

There  Is  the  specific  cut  objection.  Al- 
though no  cuts  in  specific  projecte  are 
detailed  under  the  legislation,  the  argu- 
ment goes  like  this:  "I'd  vote  for  the 
package  but  I've  been  told  the  money 
wUl  come  out  of  the  programs  for  the 
cities,  or  out  of  programs  for  education, 
or  out  of  any  other  area  dear  to  the  dis- 
trict of  the  objector."  And  yet  many  sug- 
gestions, including  the  human  renewal 
fund,  has  been  made  which  show  the 
cuts  can  come  in  areas  other  than  areas 
of  hiunan  need. 

All  of  these  argiunents  are  made,  lor 
the  most  part,  by  people  who  have  con- 
sistently voted  for  more  and  more  Fed- 
eral spending.  It  seems  to  me  that  people 
who  vote  for  spending  programs,  in  time 
of  crisis  really  ought  to  vote  the  funds  to 
pay  for  them. 

There  is  one  other  main  argument,  m 
my  opinion  it  has  a  more  logical  basis 
than  those  offered  above — but  it  is  main- 
ly a  political  argument.  It  goes  like  this: 
"I  have  consistently  voted  to  cut  spend- 
ing—the best  antidote  to  inflation— if 
my  spending  cuts  had  been  accepted  by 
the  majority,  we  wouldn't  need  a  tax  bill 
and  lastly,  if  we  bail  out  the  spenders  by 
raising  taxes  and  count  on  the  admin- 
istration to  cut  spending,  we  simply  solve 
their  problem  for  them  and  p)ermit  them 
to  keep  on  spending  away.  They  put  the 
garbage  on  the  porch — let  them  clean  it 

off." " 

There  is  plenty  of  political  logic  here, 
but  in  my  opinion,  it  is  too  late  for  poli- 
tics. 

To  those  who  hare  not  been  consist- 
ent— who  have  voted  for  spending,  but 
aie  reluctant  to  vote  for  this  package — I 
would  say.  We  have  a  financial  crisis  lie- 
fore  us. 

We  must  pay  for  the  war. 
We  do  not  have  a  tax  reform  bill  before 
the  House,  and  if  we  did,  it  is  incon- 
ceivable to  me  how  it  could  raise  the 
kind  of  revenues  necessary  to  reduce  the 
deficit  to  manageable  levels. 

There  is  no  plan  or  even  need  to  cut 
In  the  area  of  human  needs. 

Those  who  spend  must  be  willing  to 
take  the  tough  step  and  vote  to  pay  for 
the  spending. 

And  to  those  who  have  voted  consist- 
ently to  cut  spending,  I  would  simply  say 
that  the  problem  is  too  acute  for  poli- 
tics— it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the 
deficit  be  reduced— that  steps  be  taken 
to  start  restoring  confidence  in  the  dol- 
lar— that  the  inflationary  pressures  be 
lessened — that  we  demonstrate,  in  spite 
of  the  irrefutable  logic  that  the  spenders 
should  produce  the  votes  to  pass  the  bill, 
that  those  who  vote  to  cut  spending  are 
willing  to  take  the  tough,  but  resporvsible, 
step  of  raising  taxes  and  cutting  spend- 
ing in  order  to  protect  the  economy  of 
this  coimtry. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [ Mr.  Find]  . 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  proposed  10-percent  sur- 
tax even  though  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration has  finally  agreed  to  a  $6  billion 
cut  in  Goverrunent  spending.  If   ever 


there  was  a  case  of  "too  Utile  and  too 
late,"  this  is  it.  ,^    ,         , 

There  seems  to  be  a  new  Ideology  in 
this  country  which  says  that  Federal 
spending  is  the  answer  to  every  problem 
and  that  the  middle-class  taxpayer  who 
does  not  volunteer  to  be  plucked  harder 
each  and  every  year  is  not  domg  his 
social  duty.  I  completely  disagree  with 
the  tax  and  spend  theory.  Very  simply, 
I  believe  in  less  taxing,  less  spending, 
and  less  programing.  ^    ■   ■  t  „ 

We  are  being  told  by  this  administra- 
tion that  the  tax  hike  is  necessai-y  in 
order  to  protect  the  dollar  and  curb 
inflation.  The  best  and  only  way  to 
protect  our  dollar  is  to  eliminate  Fed- 
eral deficit  spending  which  is  the  primary 
cause  of  inflation.  We  must  insure  con- 
fidence in  the  dollar  by  Uking  aU  neces- 
sary steps  to  control  inflation. 

Congress  has  been  struggling  to  cut 
excessive  spending  but  with  little  help 
from  the  executive  branch.  This  admin- 
istration has  been  spending  this  country 
into  bankruptcy— both  financially  and 
socially  .There  is  no  question  in  my  inind 
that  there  are  many  programs  which 
ought  to  be  cut  in  preference  to  a  tax 
increase.  .  .  . 

First,  foreign  aid:  If  you  take  our  cut- 
right  foreign  aid,  our  military  aid  and 
armaments  loan  programs,  our  contri- 
butions to  various  regional  development 
banks,  our  support  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, together  with  other  related  items, 
then  our  foreign  aid  totals  up  to  some- 
thing like  $4  billion  a  year.  I  favor  cut- 
ting this  in  half.  The  United  States  can- 
not be  the  world  policeman  when  it  can- 
not police  its  own  streets. 

Second,  the  space  program:  This  pro- 
gram does  the  average  American  no 
good  at  all.  It  is  all  gravy  for  the  fat 
cat  defense  Industries.  I  do  not  see  what 
the  point  is  of  putting  a  man  on  the 
moon  over  the  dead  body  of  the  typical 
American  taxpayer.  And  at  the  rate 
prices  are  going  up,  they  will  be  on  the 
moon  ahead  of  our  space  effort. 

Several  billion  dollars  are  going  into 
the  space  program  each  year,  most  of 
them  enriching  the  State  of  Texas.  I 
would  also  like  to  see  these  programs  cut 
in  half. 

Third,  Federal  roadbuilding  and  cori- 
struction  program:  Some  of  these  proj- 
ects are  pure  pork  barrel  and  should  be 
deferred.  I  expect  we  could  save  enough 
to  amount  to  a  half  billion  dollars. 

Fourth,  Vietnam:  The  amount  of 
money  flowing  into  Vietnam  is  both  stag- 
gering and  wasteful.  It  takes  something 
like  $130,000  to  kill  one  Vietcong.  At 
this  rate,  we  would  do  better  with  bribes. 
We  could  probably  bribe  20  Vietcong  to 
turn  in  their  guns  with  the  price  it  takes 
to  kiU  one.  Let  me  add  that  the  corrup- 
tion in  South  Vietnam  is  enormous. 
Every  year,  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars are  swindled  by  our  "loyal"  aUies— 
the  South  Vietnamese.  I  do  not  advocate 
cutting  off  any  of  the  money  needed  to 
support  our  troops,  but  I  believe  that  we 
should  stop  aid  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
warlords  and  black  marketeers.  I  am 
sure  that  we  could  save  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  without  interfering  with 
the  war  effort. 

Fifth,  war  against  poverty:  This  pro- 
gram is  actually  a  war  against  the  tax- 


payer and  a  war  against  middle-class 
morality.  Very  Uttle  of  the  money  used 
actually  goes  to  help  the  poor.  The  pro- 
gram is  a  payroU  for  beatniks,  trouble- 
makers, and  agitators.  About  $2  billion 
is  wasted  on  this  program  each  year, 
and  I  beUeve  that  $1  billion  could  do  the 
job  if  it  was  administered  by  intelligent 
and  careful  Government  agencies  and  - 
officials. 

Sixth,  model  cities  program:  This  is 
the  program  through  which  millions  of 
tax  dollars  are  being  used  to  underwrite 
school  busing  and  other  school  racial 
balance  plans.  I  oppose  this  program  and 
I  believe  that  the  $1  billion  that  the 
President  is  trying  to  spend  on  it  could 
be  better  spent  elsewhere. 

Seventh,  welfare:  Many  of  my  constit- 
uents have  written  to  me  descnbmg  how 
the  only  people  in  their  buildings  with 
new  clothing  and  new  televisions  are  wel- 
fare recipients.  In  New  York  City  alone 
welfare  rolls  have  doubled  in  the  last 
2  years  to  a  point  where  800,000  people 
are  being  bankrolled  by  the  taxpayers 
Not  only  this,  but  many  of  them  are  not 
needy  I  have  received  letters  telling  me 
how  welfare  "clients"  drive  up  to  a  point 
of  two>  blocks  away  from  the  welfare 
center  They  change  their  clothes,  put  on 
rags,  leave  their  clothes  in  the  cars,  and 
collect  money  for  new  clothes  from  the 
welfare  bleeding  hearts.  This  program 
should  be  completely  reshaped,  and  I  am 
sure  that  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
could  be  saved. 

Eighth,  rent  subsidy:  This  and  other 
programs  try  to  rob  Peter  to  pay  PauL 
Why  should  one  man  work  to  raise  tax 
dollars  so  his  neighbor  can  have  a  simi- 
lar apartment?  We  can  save  some  money 
cutting  this  out.  .      «  „^ 

Ninth  Federal  research:  Another 
wasteful  variety  of  Government  spend- 
ing relates  to  Federal  research.  The 
ivory  tower  planners  are  now  spending 
about  three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars 
a  year  on  social  science  research.  This 
includes  items  like  $55,000  for  a  social 
history  of  comic  strips  and  cartoons  I 
suggest  that  we  can  do  without  this 
type  of  expenditure. 

Tenth,  farm  program:  This  is  still 
another  wasteful  program  that  has  only 
benefited  the  large  farm  operators  but 
not  the  little  farmer.  This  program 
should  be  cut  and  cut  substantially. 

Eleventh,  U.S.  troops  in  Europe:  At 
the  present  time,  we  are  spending  more 
than  a  bilUon  dollars  a  year  to  maintain 
a  large  force  of  250,000  U.S.  troops  in 
Europe.  I  am  completely  opposed  to 
spending  U.S.  taxpayers'  dollars  to  pro- 
tect fat  and  flush  European  nations  well 
able  to  protect  themselves.  These  troops 
should  be  brought  home  and  the  budget 
reduced  accordingly. 

Twelfth,  loopholes  in  tax  laws:  It  is 
estimated  that  some  $4  to  $5  billion 
could  be  raised  annually  by  closing  some 
major  loopholes  in  our  tax  laws.  Numer- 
ous bills  have  been  introduced  in  this 
session  of  Congress  to  accomplish  this 
end  But  we  have  heard  nothing  from 
the  administration  on  the  subject.  Could 
it  be  that  the  oil  depletion  allowance— 
a  major  area  of  tax  abuse-  is  sacrosanct 
under  this  administration?  I  am  for 
much  tougher  taxation  of  the  war- 
profiteering  defense  corporations.  They 
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should  not  be  allowed  to  gret  rich  off  the 
blood,  sweat,  and  tears  of  the  war  In 
Vietnam. 

Administration  spokesmen  argue  that 
the  economy  is  expanding  and  that  the 
proposed  tax  increase  will  not  have  ad- 
verse effects.  However,  economic  fore- 
casts in  the  past  have  been  notoriously 
fallible,  and  the  situation  is  not  so  clear- 
cut  that  we  can  expect  infallibility  today. 
For  example,  the  rate  of  unemployment 
is  up,  and  industrial  production  and 
especially  construction  have  a  lot  of  idle 
capacity  yet.  Enactment  of  a  tax  in- 
crease might  well  reverse  the  recovery 
the  economy  has  made. 

A  tax  increase  would  take  more  pur- 
chasing power  from  the  middle-  and  low- 
income  groups  who  are  paying  increas- 
ingly higher  State  and  local  taxes  as 
well  as  heavy  Federal  taxes.  These  fac- 
tors, coupled  with  the  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living,  could  result  in  such  a  cut- 
back in  demand  from  the  private  sector 
of  the  -economy  that  a  slump  could  re- 
sult. A  tax  increase,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, might  result  in  less  revenues 
than  it  would  hope  to  gain. 

The  only  alternative  is  to  reduce  Fed- 
eral spending  on  all  nonessential  pro- 
grams. Even  though  the  proposed  tax 
increase  has  been  termed  "temporary," 
it  would  still  be  less  flexible  as  an  eco- 
nomic tool  than  an  adjustment  in  spend- 
ing levels.  I,  for  one,  will  never  vote  for 
a  tax  increase  imtil  I  am  convinced  that 
good-faith  efforts  have  been  made  to 
reduce  spending  substantially. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  this  House  to 
vote  against  this  bill  and  insist  that  this 
administration  tighten  its  flnancial  belt. 
Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Albert] 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  for  yielding. 
I  take  this  time  to  read  a  letter  dated 
June  19,  1968,  from  the  President  to  the 
Speaker.  The  letter  is  as  follows: 
The  WHnr  House. 
Wash  ington.  D.C..  June  19. 1968. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCokmack, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  The  House  ot  Repre- 
sentatives will  vote  tomorrow  on  a  measure 
of  overriding  Importance  to  the  health  and 
strength  ot  the  national  economy — the  antt- 
Inflatlon  tax  bill. 

I  have  urged  the  Congress  for  nearly  two 
years  to  enact  this  essential  legislation.  Now 
the  hour  is  here  and  the  time  has  come  to 
help  America  sustain  the  unparalleled 
record  of  unbroken  prosperity  of  the  past 
eighty-eight  months. 

We  dare  not  lose  this  opportunity  to  act. 
I  call  upon  the  House  to  meet  its  respon- 
sibilities and  to  pass  this  crucial   measure. 

The  tax  bill  has  been  coupled  with  a  96 
billion  expenditure  reduction.  The  need  for 
the  tax  Increase  is  so  Imperative  and  so 
essential  to  the  national  interest  that  I  have 
previously  stated  that  I  would  accept  this 
package.  I  reaffirm  that  position. 

Passage  of  the  tax  bill  will  not  only 
strengthen  the  economy.  It  will  help  the  poor 
children  of  America.  Last  year  the  Congress 
placed  a  celling  on  the  number  of  poor  chil- 
dren who  could  receive  Federal  welfare  pay- 
ments. The  tax  measiue  before  the  Congreas 
contains  a  provision  to  defer  this  welfare 
'freeze".  It  will  permit  almost  a  haU  million 


poor  children  and  their  parents  to  receive  the 
money  they  need  to  live  wlt|»  human  dignity 
and  hope.  If  the  tax  bill  is  not  enacted,  the 
freeze  will  continue,  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  children  will  be  denied  the  assistance  they 
need  for  the  basic  essentials  of  life — food, 
clothing,  and  shelter.  This  will  be  a  cruel  and 
bitter  disappointment  to  the  poor  children 
who  .so  desperately  need  help. 

I  ask  every  Member  concerned  with  better- 
ing humanity  to  take  this  into  consideration 
when  they  vote  tomorrow.  We  must  not  strip 
from  the  arms  of  the  poor  children  of  America 
the  life-line  of  sustenance  they  so  urgently 
require. 

So  I  urge  the  House  to  put  delay  behind  It 
and  vote  this  measure  into  law. 
Sincerely, 

Lynimn  B.  Johnson. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Gross  1. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  will  stay 
on  the  floor  for  just  a  second.  I  must 
comment  on  the  letter  he  has  just  read, 
apparently  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  asserting  that  we  have  had 
unparalleled  prosperity  in  this  country 
for  the  last  88  months.  If  we  have  had 
unparalleled  prosperity  in  this  country 
for  the  last  88  months,  and  there  are 
30  million  people  living  in  poverty  in  this 
Nation,  as  I  suspect  the  President  is  still 
saying,  there  is  something  badly  wrong 
with  the  management  of  this  country. 
I  suspect  that  if  the  President  would  get 
himself  a  mirror  and  take  a  look  he 
would  probably  And  out  what  is  wrong. 

The  gentleman  from  Arkansas  fMr. 
Mills]  spent  a  considerable  amount  of 
time  this  afternoon  telling  us  of  the  dire 
circumstances  facing  the  coimtry.  That 
statement  does  not  square  in  any  way, 
shape,  form,  or  manner  with  the  Presi- 
dent's "unparalleled  prosperity"  except 
to  confirm  that  we  have  had  sad  and 
tragic  management  of  this  Government 
for  88  months. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  ever  a  Congress  has 
been  treated  to  a  variation  of  the  shell 
game  it  is  in  connection  with  this  leg- 
islation and  the  end  is  not  yet. 

It  started  innocently  enough— as  most 
such  games  do — when  the  House  was 
asked  several  months  ago  to  approve  a 
simple  extension  of  the  excise  tax  sched- 
ules. With  scarcely  a  murmur  of  pro- 
test, little  dreaming  of  what  was  to  fol- 
low, the  common,  garden  variety  House 
Member— of  which  I  am  one — followed 
the  recommendation  of  the  mighty 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

There  had  been  ugly  rumors  that  this 
innocent  legislative  wayfarer  from  the 
House — this  simple  excise  tax  bill — 
might  meet  an  uncertain  reception  at 
the  other  end  of  the  Capitol,  but  we  did 
not  worry,  did  we?  After  all,  we  had  the 
U.S.  Constitution  on  our  side  for,  as 
every  schoolboy  knows,  section  7,  clause 
1  of  article  I.  provides  that  "all  bills  for 
the  raising  of  revenue  shall  originate  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,"  and  the 
Senate  may  only  propose  or  concur  with 
amendments. 

And.  after  all,  we  had  the  mighty 
House  Ways  and  Means  Conunittee  to 
protect  our  constitutional  prerogatives, 
did  we  not? 

Well,  our  innocent,  simple  little  legis- 
lative wayfarer  made  the  journey  to  the 


Capitols  northland  and  disappeared  Into 
the  big  tent,  only  to  appear  weeks  later 
with  two  peas  and  three  shells.  One  pea 
was  labeled  "$10  billion  tax  increase."  the 
other  pea  was  labeled  "$6  billion  spend- 
ing cut,"  and  the  third  shell  was,  of 
course,  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  any 
evidence  of  where  the  $6  billion  in  cuts 
would  be  made. 

"They  can't  do  this  to  us,"  said  some 
members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, referring  to  the  usurpation  of 
constitutional  prerogatives. 

"On  that  issue."  they  said  in  effect, 
"we'll  fight  them  until  purgatory  freezes 
over  and  then  skate  back  on  the  ice." 

Others  on  the  House  Ways  and  Mean.s 
Committee  joined  in  the  outraged  choru.s 
but  for  a  different  reason.  They  Insisted 
the  S6  billion  pea  ought  to  be  labeled  $4 
billion.  In  this  they  were  joined  by  the 
occupant  of  the  White  House  who  in- 
sisted that  those  wanting  more  than  a 
$4  billion  pea,  and  the  shell  to  go  with 
it,  could  be  characterized  as  blackmailers 
and  phonies. 

Came  a  day  when  it  was  decided  the 
numbers  game — whether  it  would  be  S4 
billion  or  $6  billion — would  have  to  be 
settled  before  the  shell  game  could  start 
Six  billion  dollars  got  the  nod  and,  with- 
out another  whimper,  the  occupant  of 
the  White  House  agreed  to  join  in  the 
game. 

And  so  the  stage  Is  set  for  today's  epl- 
.sode  of  "now  you  see  it  and  now  you 
don't."  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Average  Everyday 
Citizen  can  be  dead  sure  and  certain  that 
if  Members  of  the  House  again  follow  the 
recommendation  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  the  Democrat  leadership 
they  are  going  to  get  an  eye  full  on  July 
1  and  thereafter  of  the  pea  labeled  "$10 
billion  tax  increase."  But  they  should 
also  have  a  pretty  good  Idea  that  they 
are  going  to  be  in  trouble  when  the  shells 
start  moving  and  they  try  to  find  that 
little  pea  labeled  "$6  billion  In  spending 
cuts." 

For  the  past  year,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amer- 
ica watched  the  game  of  economy  musi- 
cal chairs  that  was  played  in  Congress. 
Some  of  them  were  still  watching  last 
week  when  the  $9  billion  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  was  approved  by  the 
House  thus  wiping  out  in  one  fell  swoop 
a  substantial  part  of  the  alleged  savings 
of  the  previous  months. 

They  were  watching  again,  less  than 
24  hours  later,  when  the  House  refused 
to  cut  $10  million  off  the  authorization 
for  the  Peace  Corps.  Instead  it  was  au- 
thorized to  spend  $112,800,000  in  the  next 
fiscal  year — $5,300,000  more  than  was 
appropriated  for  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  worthwhile 
evidence  that  Congress  has  any  serious 
intention  of  cutting  expenditures  In  ex- 
change for  a  tax  Increase.  For  weeks,  yes 
months,  have  some  of  us  looked  in  vain 
for  a  bill  of  particulars  from  President 
Johnson  and  the  leadership  In  Congress 
tellii.g  us  where  we  might  reasonably  ex- 
pect a  $6  billion  reduction  in  spending 
would  be  made.  Only  silence  has  greeted 
our  requests  that  we  and  the  public  be 
Informed. 

Yes,  this  country  faces  a  financial 
crisis  but  that  did  not  develop  overnight. 
It  Is  the  culmination  of  years  of  free- 
wheeling spending — of  annual  multlbll- 
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Uon-doUar  deficits— of  rocketing  debt 
and  Inflation.  It  was  a  mistake  to  have 
reduced  taxes  in  1964,  and  I  voted 
against  It.  It  will  be  a  mistake  now  to 
increase  taxes  without  a  commensurate 
cut  in  spending  for  this  will  only  com- 
pound the  felony  of  fueling  the  incen- 
diary flames  of  Inflation. 

I  ask  again,  as  others  have  before  me, 
where  is  the  assurance  that  there  will  be 
a  cut  in  spending  of  $6  billion  or  any 
other  amount?  Where,  how,  and  when 
are  these  cuts  to  be  made?  Where  is  the 
bill  of  particulars  that  every  taxpayer 
and  every  Member  of  Congress  has  the 
right  to  expect  In  exchange  for  a  10-to 
12-billlon-dollar  Increase  In  taxes? 

Virtual  silence  greets  these  requests  for 
solid  information  and  I  have  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  vote  against  the  conference 

report.  ,        ,j   = 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts I  Mr.  Burke  1. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.  ,    „ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Price 
of  Illinois).  Evidently  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a  call 
of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.  200] 
Hays  Resnick 

Holland  Selden 

Irwtn  Thompson,  N.J. 

McMillan  Tuck 

Mostier 
Nedd 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  this 
roUcall  417  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  caU  were  dispensed 
with. 


constructed.  In  connection  with  the  Im- 
provement of  the  Fore  River  shipyard,  it 
Is  also  necessary  to  dredge  and  other- 
wise improve  the  waterways  leading  from 
the  shipyard  to  the  ocean. 

In  addition  to  the  improvement  of  the 
waterways    from    the   shipyard    to   the 
ocean,  in  June  1966,  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts has  incurred  design  costs  with 
respect  to  a  new  bridge  to  replace  the 
present    Pore   River    bridge.    The    new 
bridge  having  a  greater  width  and  higher 
span  is  designed  to  provide  easy  access 
of  the  large  vessels  between  the  General 
Dynamics  Fore  River  Shipyard  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
bridge  is  $33  million  with  Massachusetts 
assuming  responsibility  for  35  percent  of 
this  amount.  The  fact  that  the  bridge  is 
tied  in  closely  with  the  modernization 
and  improvement  of  the  General  Dyna- 
mics Fore  River  Shipyard  is  clearly  set 
forth  in  the  press  announcement  made 
by  Governor  Voli>e  at  the  time  negotia- 
tions were  begun  on  the  ba.sic  design  of 
this   bridge.    When    these    negotiations 
were  announced  in  June  1966,  the  Gov- 
ernor stated: 

The  entire  project,  including  the  high-lift 
type  bridge  which  would  permit  General 
Dynamics  Electric  Boat  to  bid  on  the  largest 
ships  being  built  today  and  for  those  antici- 
pated m  the  future,  carries  .^n  estimated 
price  tag  of  some  $33  million,  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  possibly  paying  up  to  65 
percent  of  the  overall  expense. 


Oohelan 

Cunningham 

Diggs 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Flood 

Griffiths 


REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE  CON- 
TROL ACT  OF  1968— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
yielded  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Burke]. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Keith]  joins 
me  m  a  question  that  I  would  like  to 
direct  to  the  chairman.  I  would  like  to 
have  the  attention  of  the  chairman. 
It  Is  a  rather  lengthy  question,  but  It  Is 
very  Important  to  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleague  and  I 
would  like  to  inquire  as  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  transitional  rules  for  indus- 
trial development  bonds  In  a  case  In 
which  the  entire  State  of  Massachusetts 
is  clearly  concerned.  I  am  referring  to 
a  proposed  industrial  development  bond 
issue  to  finance  the  modernization  and 
Improvement  of  the  General  Dynamics 
Fore  River  Shipyard.  The  renovation  of 
the  shipyard  Is  necessary  to  enable  Gen- 
eral Dynamics  to  build  economically  the 
huge  new  oceangoing  vessels  now  being 


A  munber  of  steps  have  been  taken 
with  respect  to  this  Industrial  develop- 
ment bond  Issue  which,  I  believe,  indicate 
that  a  commitment  has,  in  fact,  been 
made  prior  to  May  1,  1968.  Let  me  cite 
some  of  the  commitments,  as  I  imder- 
stand  them,  which  have  been  made. 

First,  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
has  been  authoiized  and  is  prepared  to 
proceed  with  the  $12.5  million  navigation 
Improvement  project  I  referred  to  In  the 
Weymouth  Fore  River  and  Town  River. 
Second,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Department  of  Public  Works, 
the    Honorable    Edward    J.    Ribbs,    has 
stated  that  the  Massachusetts  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works  as  agent  for  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  was  re- 
quired to  sign  the  customary  assurances 
that  the  Commonwealth  would  provide 
the  necessary  easements,  rights-of-way, 
and  so  forth,  normal  in  projects  of  this 
type.  In  addition,  the  Massachusetts  De- 
partment of  Public  Works  through  its 
Waterways   Division  on   September   13, 
1967,  sent  a  letter  to  the  city  of  Quincy 
asking  for  a  like  assurance  from  it.  The 
city  of  Quincy  on  April  9,  1968,  trans- 
mitted its  signed  assurance. 

Third,  under  Massachusetts  law  before 
an  industrial  revenue  bond  may  be  Is- 
sued, the  State  department  of  commerce 
and  development  must  Issue  a  certificate 
of  convenience  and  necessity.  This 
agency  may  not  Issue  a  certificate,  how- 
ever, until  receiving  a  favorable  recom- 
mendation from  the  State  industrial  fi- 
nance board.  The  chainnan  of  the  State 
Industrial  finance  board,  who  also  Is  the 
commissioner  of  the  department  of  com- 
merce and  development,  the  Honorable 
T.  W.  Schulenberg,  on  February  2,  1968, 
wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Robert  V.  Laney, 
general  manager.  General  Dynamics  Di- 
vision, Quincy  Division,  In  which  he  said 
with  respect  to  General  Dynamics'  in- 


terest in  obtaining  revenue  bond  financ- 
ing: 

I  am  now  able  to  e«end  that  assurance, 
so  that  your  firm  might  be  able  to  take  into 
consideration  the  availability  of  industrial 
revenue  bond  financing  In  Its  computation 
of  construction  and  financing  costs. 

Further  on  in  this  letter.  Commis- 
sioner Schulenberg  stated: 

You  are  to  be  assured  that  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  the  City  of  Quincy, 
and  the  Town  of  Bralntree.  will  expedite 
your  request  for  an  industrial  revenue  bond 
Issue  as  soon  as  the  necessary  statutory  and 
corporate  prerequisites  can  be  accomplished. 

It  Will  also  be  recalled  that  I  Indicated 
that  Mr.  Schulenberg  is  chairman  of  the 
State  industrial  finance  board.  With  re- 
spect to  the  board,  he  said  in  this  letter: 

The  Slat.!  Industrial  Finance  Board,  which 
met  yesterday,  has  also  expressed  Its  Interest 
in  aiding  vour  expansion  efforts.  You  can,  aa 
well,  be  assured  of  their  cooperation. 

There  is  much  other  material  avail- 
able .showing  that,  from  the  very  initia- 
tion of  the  amendment  to  the  Massachu- 
setts constitution  providing  for  indus- 
trial revenue  bond  financing,  the  inter- 
est of  the  State,  as  evidenced  in  many 
actions  which  it  has  taken  since  that 
time  has  been  to  make  possible  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Fore  River  shipyards  In 
order  to  provide  more  employment  In 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 
However,  it  .seems  to  me  that  the  mate- 
rial that  I  have  outlined  to  you  Is  the 
clearest  expression  of  this  intent. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  his  opinion  as  to  the  status  of 
these  industrial  bonds. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, knows,  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
previously  to  know  of  the  question  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Mas.sachu- 
setts  I  Mr.  Burke],  and  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr. 
Keith]. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  there  are  a 
series  of  transitional  provisions  In  the 
Industrial  revenue  bond  section  agreed  to 
by  the  conferees  providing  exemptions 
with  respect  to  Interest  on  Industrial  rev- 
enue bonds  where  commitments  have 
been  made  In  the  past.  Under  these  tran- 
sitional rules.  If  certain  types  of  commit- 
ments were  entered  into  before  May  1, 
1968,  the  tax-exempt  status  of  the  bonds 
will  apply  If  they  are  Issued  before  Janu- 
ary 1,  1969,  and  If  they  otherwise  would 
have  been  tax-exempt  industrial  revenue 
bonds. 

One  of  these  transitional  provisions 
provides  that  the  tax-exempt  stetus  wUl 
continue  If  In  connection  with  the  issu- 
ance of  the  obligations,  or  the  use  of  the 
proceeds  to  be  derived  from  the  sale  of 
the  obligations,  or  the  property  to  be 
acquired  or  Improved  with  the  proceeds, 
a  governmental  unit  has  made  a  sig- 
nificant financial  commitment.  It  Is  im- 
portant to  note  that  this  refers  to  "a" 
governmental  unit  and  not  necessarily 
"the"  governmental  unit  issuing  the  in- 
dustrial revenue  bonds. 

While  I,  of  course,  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  delve  into  all  of  the  ne- 
gotiations between  Massachusetts  or  the 
local  governments  In  Massachusetts  and 
General  Dynamics,  yet  It  would  appear 
from  what  my  colleague  has  said  that 
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there  has  been  a  slRnlflcant  rtnanclal 
commitment  on  the  part  of  a  govern- 
mental unit.  I  am  referring  to  the  agree- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  and  the  city  of  Qulncy 
to  supply  easements  with  respect  to  the 
dredging  project  and  alpo  the  commit- 
ment that  Massachusetts  apparently  has 
made  with  respect  to  the  construction  of 
the  bridge  over  the  Fore  River,  at  least 
to  the  extent  of  the  design  costs  of  this 
bridge.  An  additional  factor  which  might 
also  be  considered  in  this  regard  is  the 
commitment  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
undertake  the  $12.5  mUllon  dredging 
project.  I  am  assuming  that  these  proj- 
ects, as  my  colleague  Indicates,  are  in 
large  part  made  necessary  by  the  im- 
provement and  modernization  of  the 
shipyard. 

There  also  Is  the  possibility  that  the 
letter  from  commissioner,  or  chairman, 
Schulenberg  to  General  Dynamics  con- 
stituted a  commitment  on  the  part  of  the 
governing  unit  to  the  issuance  of  the  in- 
dustrial revenue  bonds  or  the  project  in 
connection  with  which  the  proceeds  of 
the  obligation  are  to  be  used.  There  is 
also  a  transitional  exemption  in  the  pro- 
vision for  commitments  of  this  type  made 
before  May  1. 1968. 

In  general  terms.  I  would  say  that  this 
appears  to  be  a  commitment  of  the  type 
with  which  the  conferees  were  concerned, 
and  I  would  expect  that  bonds  for  this 
type  of  project  would  qualify  for  tax- 
exempt  status,  although,  of  course,  with 
a  project  as  involved  as  this  one,  it  would 
be  necessary  for  this  to  be  verified  by 
the  Treasury  Department. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  behalf  of  my  colleague  ( Mr. 
Keith  1  and  myself,  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point  the 
documents  referred  to  earlier. 

[From   the   Governor's   Press   OflBce.   State 
House.  Boston.  June  9,  1966.) 

Governor  John  A.  Volpe  announced  today 
that  negotiations  were  underway  for  the 
basic  design  of  the  proposed  new  bridge  to 
replace  the  present  Mare  River  Bridge  Unk- 
ing Qulncy  and  Weymouth  by  June  I,  1971. 

The  Chief  Executive  said  the  "entirely 
feasible  project"  was  Ued  In  with  the  plan- 
ned construction  of  the  six-lane  "Shawmut 
Trail  •  highway  from  the  Southeast  Express- 
way at  the  Bralntree-QiUncy  line  to  Route 
3A  in  Hlngham. 

The  enUre  project,  including  the  high  lift- 
type  bridge  which  would  permit  General 
Dynamics,  Electric  Boat  to  bid  on  the  larg- 
est ships  being  built  today  and  for  those 
anticipated  In  the  future,  carries  an  esU- 
mated  price  tag  of  some  $33  million,  with 
the  Federal  Government  possibly  paying  up 
to  65%  of  the  overall  expense,  Volpe  said. 

The  Governor  stated  the  negouatlons  for 
the  basic  design  of  the  new  bridge  were  begun 
with  Parsons,  Brlnckerhoff.  McQuade  and 
£>ouglaa.  of  Boston  and  New  York,  which 
earlier  had  been  selected  as  consultant  ar- 
chitect engineer  for  the  project. 

He  noted  that  the  Arm  enjoys  the  greatest 
esteem  and  re8i>ect  In  the  type  of  construc- 
tion contemplated  and  has  vast  experience 
in  the  field  of  movable  bridges. 

The  proposed  2.t25-foot  long  bridge  would 
be  located  on  a  new  line  some  100  feet  up 
stream  from  the  current  30-year-old  draw 
span,  he  said,  and  would  be  a  movable  up- 
down  bridge  similar  to  the  operation  of  the 
railroad  bridge  across  the  Cape  Cod  canal. 

The  Governor  said  the  proposed  span  would 
have  a  lift- type  area  measuring  450- feet  In 


length  compared  to  the  176-foot  width  of 
present  bridge  It  would  be  capable  of  rising 
to  a  height  of  175  feet  above  mean  high  water 
against  70  feet  for  the  present  draw  span. 

The  construction  of  the  new  bridge.  Volpe 
said.  In  permltUng  tbe  famed  Fore  RlT«r 
shipyard  to  bid  for  contracts  on  much  larger 
ships,  ultimately  would  boost  employment  at 
the  yard  from  the  current  8,000  level  to  about 
17,000  according  to  figures  from  officers  of 
Local  as  of  the  Marine  Workers  Union  of 
America, 

This  factor  could  open  new  employment 
prospects  for  workers  scheduled  to  be  laid 
off  from  Federal  Government  facilities,  such 
as  the  PorUmouth.  N  H..  naval  shipyard,  and 
also  could  result  in  millions  of  dollars  an- 
nually In  new  taxes,  business  income  and 
salaries  for  the  city  of  Qulncy  and  the  Com- 
monwe.Tlth  and  their  citizens,  the  Governor 
said 

Volpe  said  he  was  Informed  earlier  about 
the  feasibility  of  the  project  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works  (DPW)  which  had 
drawn  up  preliminary  plans  for  the  new 
bridge  and  the  extension  of  the  Southeast 
Expressway  to  Route  3A. 

The  DPW  said  that  at  the  appropriate 
time.  It  planned  to  coordinate  the  design 
efforu  for  the  bridge  with  the  New  England 
Division  of  the  US.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
currently  directed  to  make  a  preliminary 
study  of  dredging  the  existing  200-foot  wide 
channel  from  the  shipyard  to  deep  water  by 
another  10-feet  to  a  depth  of  about  40-feet 
at  low  tide. 

Volpe  was  Informed  that  this  coordination 
Is  mandatory  and  could  possibly  lead  to  De- 
partment of  Defense  participation  in  the 
funding  of  the  Uft-type  section  of  the  bridge. 
The  DPW  also  plans  to  maintain  the  closest 
liaison  with  the  Division  Office  of  tbe  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  in  view  of  their  interest  in 
the  Federal  Primary  Road  System. 

Volpe  said  the  proposed  bridge  could  be 
built  with  a  minimum  of  Interference  with 
existing  highway  traffic,  although  erection 
of  the  movable  span  might  cause  some  in- 
terruption to  navigation. 

The  vertical  clearance  of  the  movable  span 
when  closed  would  be  70-feet  above  mean 
high  w.ucr  against  40-feet  on  the  present 
span. 

Thp  bridge,  when  it  was  necessary  to  move 
a  ship  through,  could  be  raised  an  additional 
105-feet  in  about  four-minutes  to  a  total 
clearance  height  of  175-feet. 

The  bridge  approach  from  the  Qulncy  side 
would  be  1,060  In  length,  while  the  Wey- 
mouth side  approach  would  measure  615 
feet.  Both  approaches  would  have  a  maxi- 
mum 4  a.  grade. 

In  the  past  3  years,  Volpe  said.  It  had  been 
necessary  to  open  the  current  draw  span 
1.378  times  to  accommodate  ships  which 
could  not  clear  its  40-foot  vertical  height 
above  mean  water.  On  each  occasion,  tralBe 
was  tied  up  for  an  average  length  of  time 
some  7-nUnutee. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  a  similar  three-year 
period,  with  the  proposed  lift-type  span.  It 
would  only  be  necessary  to  raise  the  bridge 
277  times,  with  the  corresponding  rediKtion 
in  traffic  interference. 

Volpe  said  that  at  this  time  the  proposed 
Shawmut  Trail  was  very  sketchy  as  to  what 
route  it  would  take,  so  it  U  not  possible  to 
say  now  Just  how  much  private  property 
would  have  to  be  taken.  He  said  when  the 
routes  line  was  proposed,  property  owners 
would  have  ample  opportunity  to  express 
their  opinions  on  the  matter.  It  was  highly 
unlikely,  he  added,  that  the  Shawmut  Trail 
would  use  any  section  of  Quincy's  Washing- 
ton Street  or  Weymouth's  Bridge  Street,  the 
current  approaches  to  the  draw  span. 

Plans  for  the  proposed  bridge,  however, 
will  require  the  taking  of  one  storage-type, 
two-story  building  from  the  Fore  River  ship- 
yard, but  the  Governor  said  the  yard  had 
pledged  "Its  maximum  cooperation  with  the 
project." 


Section  I  work,  encompassing  the  Express- 
way extension  to  the  Qulncy  approach,  ap- 
parently would  go  to  basic  design  by 
January  1.  19«7  with  construction  ex- 
pected to  begin  July  1,  1970  and  be  com- 
pleted November  1.  1972.  The  2.14  mile 
section  Is  estimated  to  cost  $0  million. 

Section  II.  the  bridge  Itself  and  the 
approaches,  calls  for  basic  design  to  be 
completed  by  January  1.  1967.  with  the  re- 
view and  approval  of  the  final  bridge  design 
scheduled  for  December  1,  1968.  Tentative 
plans  call  for  the  work  on  the  substructure, 
estimated  to  cost  some  »4.7  million,  to  begin 
February  1,  1969  and  to  be  completed  Feb- 
ruary 1.  1970  In  the  meantime,  an  estimated 
•12  3  million  contract  for  the  bridge's  super- 
structure would  be  let  October  1,  1969  with 
completion  set  for  June  1,  1971. 

A  $500,000  contract  to  remove  the  old 
Fore  River  Bridge  then  would  be  let,  with 
the  work  scheduled  to  be  finished  by  De- 
cember 1,  1971.  Until  the  old  span  was  torn 
down,  the  new  bridge  would  not  be  used  for 
water  traffic. 

Section  III  work,  which  Includes  the  six- 
lane  stretch  from  Bridge  Street  In  Weymouth 
to  Lincoln  Street  in  Hlngham,  would  go  to 
basic  design  about  January  1.  1967.  with 
approval  of  the  final  design  set  for  March  1. 
1972. 

The  S7  million  contract  for  actual  construc- 
tion Is  scheduled  for  possible  award  July  1, 
1972  with  completion  of  the  1  88  mile  sec- 
tion .scheduled  about  November  1.  1974. 

Volpe  said  the  approaches  would  be  of 
expressway  design,  with  three  traffic  lanes 
and  a  breakdown  lane  in  each  direction  and 
separated  by  a  20-foot  median. 

The  design  and  location  of  these  approach- 
es would  bypass  the  congested  areas  of  Quln- 
cy and  Weymouth  and  also  would  remove 
through  traffic  from  local  streets,  he  said. 

They  are  necessary,  tbe  Governor  said,  be- 
catise  the  tremendous  increase  in  popula- 
tion of  the  area  south  of  Pore  River  Bridge, 
together  with  the  loss  of  rail  service,  has 
greatly  hiked  the  traffic  flow  over  the  pres- 
ent bridge  and  its  approaches. 

A  1964  traffic  survey  showed  28.000  motor 
vehicles  per  day  using  these  facilities.  A 
DPW  report  said  this  volume  far  exceeds  the 
facilities'  rated  capacity  for  safe  travel.  The 
planned  six-lane  highway  would  handle 
this  volume,  plus  the  anticipated  traffic 
growth  for  a  20-year  period.  Volpe  noted. 
The  present  bridge  when  constructed  In  1936 
was  considered  adequate  to  permit  passage 
of  all  vessels  constructed  up  to  that  time 
and  all  that  could  be  foreseen  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

However,  the  great  Increase  in  the  size  of 
ships  during  and  since  World  War  II  has 
exceeded  the  best  naval  forecast  of  that  time. 
The  bridge's  width  of  60  feet  also  was  con- 
sidered adequate  for  future  traffic  needs. 

But  the  175  foot  width  of  the  present 
draw  span,  the  direction  of  the  present  chan- 
nel and  a  point  of  land  centered  on  the  chan- 
nel some  1.000  feet  downstream,  all  restrict 
the  movement  ol  large  shipw.  This  has  re- 
sulted in  a  loss  of  business  for  the  shipyard, 
loss  of  business  to  tradesmen,  and  loss  of 
taxes  to  both  Qulncy  and  the  State.  The 
construction  of  the  new  Uft-type  span,  in  ad- 
dition to  permitting  the  hlpyard  to  bid  on 
the  biggest  vessels  being  constructed  and  for 
those  anticipated  In  the  future,  also  would 
permit  the  oU  farms  upstream  to  get  deliv- 
ery from  the  largest  tankers. 

FXBBXTABT  2,  1968. 

Mr.  ROBEXT  V.  Lanft, 

General  Manager,  General  Dynamics,  Quincy 
Division,  Quincy,  Mass. 
D«A«  Ma.  LAi«rr:  Now  that  the  General 
Court  has  enacted,  and  the  Governor  has 
signed,  both  the  Industrial  Revenue  Bond 
Act  and  the  so-called  Ship-yards  Assessment 
Act.  the  Commonwealth  is  ready  to  initiate. 
at  such  time  your  company  is  ready  to  act, 
the  necessary  procedure  to  finance  the  ren- 
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ovated    ship-yards    at    Quincy    which    you 
have  been  considering  for  so  long  a  Ume. 

You  have  been  assured  by  Governor  Volpe 
of  the  State's  willingness  to  cooperate  in  the 
planning  and  construction  phases  of  the 
bridge  and  highway  projects  in  your  area. 
•IS  they  would  affect  the  construction  of  your 
new  plant  and  the  contracts  you  are  antici- 
pating. It  is  my  impression  that  the  Depart- 
ment ol  Public  Works  has  already  adjusted 
Nome  of  its  designs  to  meet  that  commit- 
ment. ^  , 

We  have  also  assured  you  of  our  great  in- 
terest in  making  competitive  financing  avail- 
able I  am  now  able  to  extend  that  assurance, 
so  that  your  firm  might  be  able  to  take  into 
consideration  the  availability  of  the  indus- 
trial revenue  bond  financing  in  Its  compu- 
tation of  construction  and  financing  costs. 
The  Massachusetts  legislation  makes  avail- 
able financing  at  as  competitive  a  rate  as 
can  be  offered  by  any  other  state. 

You  are  to  be  assured  that  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  the  City  of  Qulncy. 
and  the  Town  of  Braintree  will  expedite  your 
request  lor  an  industrial  revenue  bond  issue 
as  soon  as  the  necessary  statutory  and  cor- 
porate prerequisites  have  been  accomplished. 
I  suggest  that  you  inform  us  as  soon  as  your 
construction  plans  and  financing  arrange- 
ments have  been  firmed. 

The  Stete  Industrial  Finance  Board,  which 
met  yesterday,  has  also  expressed  its  Interest 
in  aiding  your  expansion  efforts.  You  can.  as 
well  be  assured  of  their  cooperation. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure,  needless  to  say, 
working  with  you  and  your  associates 
throughout  the  formulation  and  passage  of 
the  Revenue  Bond  Financing  Act.  It  is  not 
often,  may  I  add.  that  such  cooperation  has 
been  evidenced  on  any  effort— particularly 
when  the  General  Court  extends  itself,  as  it 
did.  to  work  out  the  assessment  procedure  in 
the  Shipyard  Act  so  that  you  might  be  able 
to  utilize  the  financing  tool  they  had  just 
devised.  Thanks  again  for  your  cooperation, 
patience  and  assistance.  Thanks,  too.  for  the 
recent  letter  and  its  nice  words  to  the  mem- 
bers of  my  staff. 

Sincerely  youi  s. 

J.  W.  SCHtn-ENBEBC. 

CoTnTOtssioner. 


signed  by  the  Chairman  and  the  other  three 
members  of  the  Weymouth  Board  of  Select- 
men that  they  would  actively  support  the 
project  when  it  was  brought  before  the  next 
legally  constituted  regular  or  special  Town 
Meeting,  "scheduled  for  May  or  June". 

So  far  the  Town  of  Hull  appears  to  have 
taken  no  action  whatsoever. 

I  respectfully  request  and  urge  Your  Ex- 
cellency to  bring  the  full  weight  of  your 
office  to  bear  on  the  officials  of  both  Hull 
and  Weymouth  to  make  certain  that  such  a 
beneficial  project,  at  no  cost  to  the  Com- 
monwealth, is  not  lost  by  default. 
Sincerely. 

EDWARD    J,    RIBBS. 

Commissioner. 


Massachusetts     Department     of 

Public  Works. 

Boston.  June  5, 1968. 

His  Excellencv  Johs  A.  Volpe, 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth ,  State  House, 
Boston.  Mass. 

Dear  Governor  Volpe  :  Last  September  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  ot  Engineers  notified  this 
Department  that  it  was  authorized  and  pre- 
pared to  proceed  with  the  $12,500,000  navi- 
gation improvement  project  in  Weymouth 
Pore  River  and  Town  River  that  would  pro- 
vide a  35-foot  deep  channel  from  Nantasket 
Roads  in  Boston  Harbor,  through  the  Nar- 
rows and  Nantasket  Gut  to  the  two  rivers 
named. 

With  the  turning  basins,  berthing  areas 
and  anchorages  provided  for  in  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  proposal,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  its  inestimable  value  to  the  Common- 
wealth and   the  communities  of  the  South 

Shore.  _ 

This  Department,  as  agent  for  the  Com- 
monwealth, was  required  to  sign  the  cus- 
tomary assurance  that  the  Commonwealth 
would  provide  the  necessary  easements,  rights 
of  way.  etc..  normal  in  such  projects. 

This  Department,  through  its  Waterways 
Division,  on  September  15th  sent  letters  to 
the  City  of  Quincy.  and  the  Towns  of  Hull 
and  Weymouth,  the  three  communities  in- 
volved, asking  for  a  like  assurance  from 
them. 

The  City  of  Quincy.  on  April  9,  1968,  trans- 
mitted its  signed  Assurance. 

The  Town  of  Weymouth  at  a  regular  Town 
Meeting  on  March  12th,  voted  against  ap- 
proval of  the  project. 

On  March  20,  1968.  we  received  a  letter 


Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion,  I  would  like 
to  point  out,  that  I  am  going  to  vote  for 
the  conference  report  today  because  the 
alternative  to  Its  approval  by  this  House 
is  continued  and  accelerating  Inflation. 
So  it  really  boils  down  to  a  Hobson's 
choice.  It  is  a  question  of  which  kind  of 
tax  do  we  want.  Do  we  want  a  cruel  in- 
flation tax  that  will  take  a  bigger  and 
bigeer  bite  from  the  pockets  of  American 
taxpayers,  particularly  the  low  and  mid- 
dle income  groups,  or  will  we  enact  the 
tax  which  would  be  provided  for  In  the 
conference  report  and  which  makes  spe- 
cial exemption  for  the  low-bracket  tax- 
paver  and  the  poor? 

Members  of  the  House  know  that  I  did 
not  favor  an  expenditure  cut  in  the  mag- 
nitude of  $6  billion,  and  on  May  29.  I 
moved  this  House  to  substitute  a  $4  bil- 
lion cut  for  the  $6  billion  reduction  in  the 
bill  My  motion  regrettably  was  rejected. 
I  still  wish  that  my  motion  could  have 
prevailed,  I  can  say  that  I  feel  much 
better  about  the  expenditure  cut  provi- 
.sions  after  having  heard  the  presenta- 
tion earlier  this  afternoon  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on   Ways   and   Means.   The   gentleman 
from  Arkansas  has  again  manifested  his 
extensive  and  detailed  knowledge  of  the 
Federal  budget  and  has  assured  us  that 
the  lion's  share  of  the  expenditure  cuts 
can  be  made  in  the  defense  and  research 
and  development  areas.  He  has  shown 
that  the  S6  billion  in  reductions  can  be 
made  without  the  adverse  impact  that 
we  feared  in  those  agencies  such  as  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  which  in  large 
measure  administer  the  social  welfare 
programs  and  the  programs  of  deepest 
concern  to  our  cities. 

With  that  assurance  and  because  we 
must  take  some  action  to  halt  the  cruel 
tax  of  inflation  already  upon  us,  which 
falls  unmercifully  on  the  poor  and  those 
with  fixed  retirement  incomes,  I  win 
vote  for  the  conference  report. 

Unless  we  pass  this  legislation,  which 
will  be  a  major  deteiTent  against  infla- 
tion, we  will  be  asking  the  low-income 
groups  of  Americans  to  pay  the  highest 
price  of  all.  Inflationary  piice  nses  in 
the  food,  clothing,  and  drug  store  items 
hit  them  hardest  since  higher  pnces  take 
a  gi-eater  proportion  of  their  limited  in- 
comes. „   . 

Inflation,  of  course,  affects  all  Ameri- 
cans directly  or  indirectly.  Those  in  the 
high-income  levels,  however,  whether  by 
salary  or  investment,  usually  have  some 
relief  or  remedy  available  to  them  in  the 
form  of  increased  wages,  higher  divi- 


dends and  interest  receipts,  or  other  up- 
ward income  adjustments.  By  contrast, 
inflation  is  most  devastating  to  those 
who  must  rely  entirely  on  fixed  retire- 
ment incomes. 

For  those  living  on  average  fixed  in- 
comes, price  increases  in  food,  rent,  and 
other  necessities,  frequently  make  it  n^- 
essary  for  them  to  make  real  and  diffi- 
cult sacrifices  in  order  to  obtain  the 
necessities  of  life.  These  deprivations  are 
the  price  they  are  paying  for  Inflation 
In  the  later  years  of  their  hves. 

The  Congress  has  recognized  the  plight 
of  a  good  many  of  our  citizens  In  this 
untenable  position  by  voting  upward  ad- 
justments in  social  security  payments 
from  time  to  time.  These  adjustments, 
however,  have  barely  kept  pace  with  the 
rise  in  pi'lces.  Having  earlier  recognized 
the  need  of  our  older  citizens  for  social 
security,  let  us  not  stend  by  while  their 
limited  funds  are  diminished  by  Inflation. 
We  have  an  obligation  to  them,  and  to 
all  Americans,  to  endeavor  to  maintain 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar.  We 
will  be  helping  to  meet  that  obligation 
by  voting  for  this  conference  report. 

I  am  pleased  that  under  the  confer- 
ence agreement  the  tax  surcharge  will 
not  apply  to  Individual  taxpayers  whose 
income  are  below  specified  levels.  Some 
16  million  taxpayers  in  the  lowest  income 
brackets  will  be  completely  exempt  un- 
der this  provision.  For  example,  a  mar- 
ried couple  with  two  children,  with  an 
income  of  less  than  $5,000  a  year,  would 
pay  no  surcharge.  And,  of  cour.se,  the 
one  out  of  every  four  families  in  the 
United  States  who  now  pay  no  tax  at  all 
would  still  pay  no  tax  under  this  legis- 
lation  It  is  personally  gratifying  to  me 
that  such  exemptions  have  been  placed 
in  the  bill  to  ease  the  burden  of  our  low- 
income  citizens  and  particularly  those 
on  fixed  retirement  Incomes. 

In  summary,  I  believe  the  provisions 
of  this  conference  report,  while  I  do  not 
approve  of  everything  in  It  by  any 
means  is  on  balance,  legislation  that 
must  be  passed.  It  will  help  to  halt  infla- 
tion and  I  believe  it  will  also  serve  to 
ease  the  current  credit  crunch  and  help 
to  brin?  down  the  record  high  interest 
rates  that  now  prevail  in  our  economy. 
These  high  interest  rates  are  particu- 
larly harsh  on  young  families  who  aspire 
to  iiomeownership  and  on  small  busi- 
nesses in  their  quest  for  needed  capital. 
We  really  have  no  choice  other  than 
to  vote  for  this  conference  report,  and  I 
urge  its  approval  by  the  House, 

Mr  MILLS.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  chamnan 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr,  MahonT. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr  JONAS,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bowl  may 
revise  and  extend  liis  remarks  following 
the    remarks   of    the    gentleman    from 

Tgxss. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had 
planned  to  make  the  same  request  as 
has  been  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina,  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, be  permitted  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  insert  In  the  Record 
In  connection  with  my  remarks  cer- 
tain tables  which  are  explanatory  of 
some  of  our  fiscal  problems. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MAHON.  Mr  Speaker,  perhaps  a 
little  background  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
might  be  appropriate  in  connection  with 
the  debate  on  the  pending  conference 
report. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  Con- 
gress has  embraced  a  tremendous 
amount  of  new  legislation  calling  for 
the  expenditure  of  many  additional  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  This  has  placed  upon 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  tre- 
mendous additional  responsibilities. 
Overall  Government  expenditures,  in- 
cluding all  the  new  legislation,  have  been 
rising  on  the  average  at  the  rate  of  be- 
tween $15  and  $20  billion  a  year  in  very 
recent  years. 

Last  year,  we  fought  valiantly  to  re- 
duce the  projected  spending  and  appro- 
priations, and  we  were  able  to  reduce 
fiscal  1968  expenditures  by  some  $4.3 
billion  below  the  President's  budget,  and 
we  were  able  to  cut  budgeted  obligations 
by  a  much  larger  amount — something 
over  $11  billion,  overall. 

What  have  we  done  this  year  in  the 
House  of  Representatives?  In  eight  ap- 
propriations bills  for  fiscal  1969.  includ- 
ing two  reported  to  the  House  today,  we 
have  considered  about  $31  billion  in 
budget  requests  for  new  obllgational  au- 
thority. From  the  eight  bills — including 
the  Departments  of  Labor.  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  bill,  and  the  legisla- 
tive branch  bill,  which  were  approved  by 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  today 
and  which  are  schediiled  for  considera- 
tion by  the  House  next  week — we  will 
have  reduced  new  appropriations  or  ob- 
llgational authority  requests  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1969  by  nearly  $6.4  billion.  That 
is  new  budget  obllgational  authority; 
that  is  appropriations. 

In  the  pending  measure,  it  is  proposed 
that  we  reduce  appropriations  or  new 
budget  obllgational  authority  by  not  less 
than  $10  billion.  It  would  appear  that  we 
are  moving  toward  the  $10  billion  fig- 
ure, and  I  believe  there  Is  reasonable 
basis  for  saying  that  we  may  achieve  that 
portion  of  the  package  which  is  before  us 
today. 

Now,  with  respect  to  some  other  fea- 
tuies  of  the  pending  pcu:kage,  may  I  pref- 
ace by  saying  that  it  is  fundamentally  the 
responsibility  of  the  Congress,  primarily 
through  its  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions, to  deal  with  expenditures  and  ap- 
propriations. But  we  were  confronted 
with  a  very  unusual  situation  In  view 


of  the  crisis  In  fiscal  matters  involving 
not  only  the  Interests  of  this  country  but 
of  the  entire  free  world.  So.  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  President,  the  Director  of 
the  Budget,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, Mr.  Mills  and  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wis- 
consin of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  others,  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations joined  in  an  effort  to  try 
to  put  together  a  package  on  taxes  and 
spending  which  it  was  hoped  the  House 
would  find  acceptable  as  one  means  of 
dealing  with  a  very  critical  national  fis- 
cal situation.  All  were  concerned  that 
something  had  to  be  done,  that  some 
actions  had  to  be  taken. 

After  numerous  meetings  and  hearings 
and  negotiations  to  come  to  some  sort 
of  an  agreement  as  to  how  we  could  cut 
appropriations  and  expenditures  fiuther, 
we  finally  passed  a  resolution  through 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  7 
weeks  ago  in  which  we  provided  for  much 
of  the  package  which  is  before  us  today. 
We  did  not  vote  on  the  tax  portion  of  it, 
but  we  did  vote  for  the  appropriation  or 
obllgational  authority  cut  of  not  less 
than  $10  billion  and  we  did  vote  for  an 
expenditure  cut  not  less  than  $4  bUlion 
rather  than  $6  billion.  On  the  vote  as  to 
whether  we  should  have  a  $6  billion  cut 
in  expenditures  or  a  $4  billion  cut,  the 
vote  was  23  for  the  $4  billion  and  21  for 
the  $6  billion. 

The  committee  resolution  also  em- 
braced the  proposition  of  a  study  of 
carryover  balances  with  the  view  to  rec- 
ommended rescissions  of  not  less  than 
$8  bUlion. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  3  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Then,  on  the  final  mo- 
tion on  the  $4  billion  expenditure  reduc- 
tion there  were  no  votes  against  this  cut 
in  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Many  who  had  voted  for  the  $6  billion 
abstained  from  voting,  but  the  vote  was 
20  to  0  in  favor  of  supporting  the  spend- 
ing reduction.  So  we  have  done  what  we 
could. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
of  course,  voted  for  substantially  the 
same  package,  but  in  conference  with 
the  other  body  the  conferees  apparently 
found  it  impossible  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment, and  a  $6  billion  expenditure  cut 
was  agreed  upon  in  conference  upon  the 
insistence  of  the  other  body,  and  this  is  a 
part  of  the  package  embraced  in  the 
conference  report  now  before  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  achieve  a  $10 
billion  cut  in  appropriations.  It  will  be 
very  difBcult  for  us  to  achieve  the  $6 
billion  expenditure  cut.  I  along  with  a 
majority  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee had  favored  the  $4  billion  figure.  But 
we  will  do  everything  reasonably  within 
our  power  to  achieve  the  proposed  re- 
ductions. I  hope  that  we  will  pass  this 
legislation  today  by  a  very  heavy  vote  in 
order  to  put  this  House  on  record  and 
make  it  clear  to  this  country  and  to  the 
world  that  we  propose  to  protect  the  dol- 
lar and  the  economy  of  the  country. 

Some  people  aie  worried  about  some  of 
the  new  programs,  our  social  programs 


and  other  programs.  I  would  say  that  in 
programs  directly  related  to  the  subject 
of  aid  to  the  poor  we  have  Increased  the 
expenditures  since  1960  by  three  times. 
In  1960.  Federal  expenditures  for  the 
poor  were  some  $9.5  billion.  In  1963,  the 
last  year  of  the  program  imder  President 
Kennedy,  it  was  $12.5  billion.  For  fiscal 
year  1968  it  is  estimated  to  total  some 
$24.6  billion.  According  to  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  it  is  estimated  that  ex- 
penditures for  these  programs  in  aid  to 
the  poor  will  total  this  for  fiscal  year 
1969.  about  $27  billion.  So  it  is  clear  that 
these  expenditures  have  been  going  up 
TCry  rapidly  during  these  years.  I  will 
include  some  supporting  statistics  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  if 
we  want  Federal  programs,  we  ought  to 
be  willing  to  pay  for  them.  If  we  are  not 
willing  to  pay  for  them,  then  we  should 
postpone  them  until  we  are  willing  to 
raise  the  taxes  to  pay  for  them. 

I  hope  this  House  will  face  up  to  this 
problem  today  and  resolve  not  to  launch 
programs  for  which  Members  are  not 
willing  to  vote  the  revenues  required  to 
pay  for  them.  If  we  make  that  point  and 
nail  down  that  fact  and  stay  by  it,  then 
there  is  hope  for  the  maintenance  of 
fiscal  and  economic  stability.  Otherwise, 
it  seems  to  me  there  is  no  real  hope  that 
we  can  preserve  our  economy  and  pre- 
serve the  high  rate  of  employment  which 
our  coimtry  now  enjoys. 

This  bill  is  only  one  step  toward  that 
goal.  It  is  not  the  final  step.  It  is  only 
one  step  in  a  program  which  I  hope  will 
bring  about  an  atmosphere  in  the  House 
where  Members  will  say:  "If  we  vote  to 
authorize  a  program,  we  will  also  vote 
to  provide  the  revenues  to  fund  the  pro- 
gram." Anything  less  than  that,  it  seems 
to  me.  is  unacceptable  at  a  time  of  full 
employment  and  a  booming  economy. 

If  this  attitude  can  be  achieved  in  Con- 
gress and  in  the  coimtry  this  measure 
will  represent  a  real  landmark  in  recent 
legislative  history. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
things  that  is  disturbing  to  many  of  us 
who  have  not  voted  for  these  programs 
is  the  fact  that  many  of  the  people  here 
today  who  have  voted  for  these  programs 
should  vote  for  this  bill  and  should  not 
vote  against  it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  did  not  make  these  ex- 
penditures and  did  not  vote  for  them. 
I  think  the  people  who  have  voted  for 
these  expenditures  in  previous  years 
which  have  brought  about  this  terrific 
deficit  should  vote  for  this  package  so 
to  speak.  But  I  still  feel  no  obligation  to 
vote  for  it  because  I  have  tried  to  warn 
the  people  of  this  country  and  this  Con- 
gress and  this  Nation  that  we  have  a 
runaway  situation  here  and  we  are 
spending  money  just  like  it  were  water 
and  without  any  fiscal  responsibilty. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida  I  only 
have  a  limited  amount  of  time? 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  can  get  more  time  it  he 
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desires  to  do  so.  There  are  People  v.ho 
will  vote  against  this  package  "^'^0^^°^^ 
vote  for  it.  I  do  not  feel  obligated  to  do  it 
because  I  have  not  made  or  voted  for  any 
of  these  expenditures  to  which  reference 
has  been  made.  . 

Mr.    MILLS.    Mr.    Speaker,   wUl    the 

Kcntleman  yield?  

Mr.  MAHON.  I  jield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas.  . 

Mr.  MILI^.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not 
just  a  problem  of  any  one  office.  This 
problem  imposes  a  responsibihty  upon 
all  of  us.  We  are  in  a  very  critical  fiscal 
situation.  I  could  find  .any  number  of 
excuses  myself  for  saymg  that  it  was 
not  my  fa  Jt  that  we  are  in  this  situation^ 
I  did  vote  for  and  I  know  my  friend,  the 
genSeman  from  Texas  (Mr.  MahonI. 
voted  for  certain  of  these  programs^  Re- 
gardless of  how  any  Member  voted,  how- 

Iver.  all  of  us  are  resPO"«,V*'^^"°r;J°^ 
preventing  the  situation  from  getting 
worse  than  it  presently  is. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  that 
fvo^  against  many  of  the  expensive 
programs  of  recent  years.  But  I  teei 
we  all  have  a  responsibility  to  our  coun- 
S  and  that  how  we  may  have  voted  is 
not  the  overriding  consideration  at  the 
moment.  I  think  it  is  imperative  that 
we  pass  this  bill  and  in  good  faith  do 
evei^'thing  we  can  to  make  it  operate 
successfully.  It  is  going  to  be  painful  in 
many  instances.  I  am  not  arguing  against 
n^essary  Federal  spending.  I  am  only 
saying  that  if  we  want  to  spend  Federal 
dollars  for  various  programs  and  proj- 
ects let  us  have  the  moral  courage  and 
fet  (is  have  the  decency  to  vote  for  the 
revenues  with  which  to  pay  for  those 
programs.  If  we  do  not  want  to  vote  for 
Ihe  revenue  necessary  to  carry  out  these 
programs,  let  the  programs  be  Postponed 
until  we  are  wUling  to  support  them  with 
increased  revenue.  ,  ..^ 

Mr      ANDREWS    of    Alabama     Mr. 
«5npaker    will  the  gentleman  yield? 
•^Sr  iJiAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

''^Jr'^ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week,  or  week  before  last, 
did  not  the  other  body  vot«  out  a  $5  6 
billion  housing  Mil?  And.  today  I  u^dei - 
sund  that  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  voted  out  a  $6  m 

lion  housing  bill.  Tf^vn*! 

What  would  the  gentleman  from  -Texas 
suS  be  done  about  that  biU  which  will 
prSly  become  the  law  before  thj 
end  of  this  session  and  which  will 
cost  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States 
about  $6  billion?  ^  .^  .  ^ 

Mr  MAHON.  We  must  watch  our  step 
on  these  new  authorizations  because  au- 
thorizations lead  to  spending.  They  are 
the  seedbeds  of  Federal  spending.  And  il 
we  do  not  have  the  necessary  revenue  let 
us  not  pass  the  authorization  bUls  I  have 
not  yet  had  an  opportunity  to  study  the 
new  housing  biU,  but  the  figures  involved 
would  seem  to  be  much  too  higlu  ^d 
there  may  be  some  new  features  that  wUl 
require  very  careful  consideration. 

■The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  tune 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  has  again 

^''Sr^MHiLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  addi- 


tional minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  IMr.MAHONl. 

Mr.    CAREY.   Mr.    Speaker,    will    the 

gentleman  yield?  4.i„™o„ 

Mr  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

'Tr  ""cTrEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 

I  have  a  deep  regard  and  respect  for 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr^  M ahon  1 
and  for  the  entire  Coi^'"ee  °n  Appi  o- 
priations.  However,  I  do  not  believe  it 
fs  quite  accurate  to  state  that  the  trouble 
we  are  in.  and  the  difficulty  we  are  now 
encountering  in  prot^ting  our  dollar  is 
caused  by  the  burgeomng  social  piogrorns 
that  will  not  be  allowed  by  this  bill  We 
get  one  assurance  that  none  of  the  pio- 
grams  that  go  to  the  poor,  to  the  cities, 
and  to  the  schoolchildren,  and  so  forth 
will  bo  affected  by  the  bUL  and  'f  that  i. 
so,  then  that  assurance  should  be  made 
definitely  and  clearly.  u,,.^,,..! 

But  the  gentleman  very  well  knows 
that,  coming  up  next  Tuesday  in  this 
House,  will  be  the  appropriation  mea.suie 
on  health,  education,  and  welfare,  and 
that  there  is  not  a  single  program  m  that 
Measure  that  has  not  been  cut  back  from 
what  it  was.   and  reduced  beyond  the 

1968  levels.  . 

It  is  one  thing  to  suggest  that  these 
social  programs  are  the  thing  that  has 
put  ou?  Nation  in  trouble,  but  when  we 
are  asked  to  vote  for  taxes,  then  I  say 
rSt  I  will  vote  for  the  taxes  to  support 
the  programs,  but  I  will  not  so  vot£  when 
I  know  that  the  programs  will  be  cut 
next  week  after  we  have  voted  foi  the 
taxes  to  pay  for  them. 

Mr  MAHON.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  that  all  programs 
generally  speaking,  are  going  to  have  to 
be  cut.  the  defense  program  and  other 
programs  if  the  expenditure  Provision 
n  the  pending  measure  is  to  be  reached. 
Mr.  CAREY.  And  the  school  programs, 
and  others. 

Mr  MAHON.  Some  of  these  social  pro- 
grams are  going  to  have  to  be  reduced 
But  the  fact  is  that  we  are  spending  vast 
sums  at  a  rapidly  accelerating  rate  in 
an  effort  to  do  something  for  the  poor; 
$27  billion  is  estimated  for  the  forthcom- 
ing fiscal  year. 

In  reading  some  of  the  newspaper  ac- 
counts one  would  think  that  this  Con- 
gress has  never  done  anything  for  the 
poor,  and  for  social  programs  when  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  Congress  has  been 
most  generous  in  this  respect.  Under 
Save  granted,  I  will  i"ummate  tins 
point  by  inserting  a  table  from  the 
bSSet  on  expenditures  for  the  various 
broad  functions  of  the  Government  in 
the  last  10  or  12  years. 

My  plea  is  this:  Let  us  raise  the  rev- 
enues ^d  make  it  Possible  for  us  to  fi- 
nance necessary  programs  that  we  msist 
upon  having.  . 

Mr  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  the  distm- 
gSed  chairman  very  well  knows  that 
fhT  increase  in  the  gross  national  prod- 
net  oetween  1960  and  1968  would  more 
?han  accoi^odate  the  additional  rev- 
enies  that  come  to  this  country  to  pay 
for  that  much  of  the  programs  and  for 
those  people  who  need  it.  We  have  not 


lost  control  of  the  funds  that  should  be 
going  to  the  poor,  the  gentleman  knows 
where  they  are  going,  the  gentleman 
knows  the  increase  in  the  budget  is  for 
the  war,  and  that  that  is  what  has  done 

it. 

Mr     MAHON.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  granted.  I  include  three  items: 

First.  The  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  on  May  1, 
approving  the  spending  reduction  pack- 
age involving  $10  billion  in  appropria- 
tions—new budget  authority— $4  billion 
in  expenditures,  and  S8  billion  in  rescis- 
sions. , 

Second.  Some  excerpts  from  remarks 
which  I  made  in  the  House  on  February 
29  including  supporting  statistics,  on 
the  matter  of  Federal  expenditures  m 
aids  to  the  poor.  .^  „,.e 

Third  A  table  from  the  Presidents 
budget  for  1969.  showing  expenditures— 
outlays— by  various  broad  functional 
categories  for  the  ^sfal  years  1958 
through  1967,  actual,  and  estimated  from 
fiscal  years  1968  and  1969. 
Tlie  material  referred  to  follows: 

CoMMn-TEE  Resolution 
Resolved.  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Com- 
mlttee  on  Appropriations  that  in  view  of  the 
compelling  need  to  maintain  P"<=e  stabllUy 
strengthen     the     Uomestic     economy,     and 
s  renlthen  the  dollar  at  home  and  abroad^ 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of  tlie 
Goverlment,  in  the  overall  best  interests  of 
all  the  people  of  the  Nation,  should  pursue  a 
two-pronged    fiscal    policy    of    saving    every 
budget  dSllar  that  can  safely  be  saved  and 
securing  every  dollar  of   additional   revenue 
?ha"  can  reasonably  be  secured.  The  Com- 
mittee  on   Appropriations  /ecommends    the 
actions  hereinafter  set  forth  ^s  r^ecessarj  lo 
assist  in  .accomplishing  these  objectives. 

SEC    2    The  total  of  proposed   appropria- 
tions and  other  new  budget  authority  for  tlie 
S  year   1969   should  be  reduced  by  not 
Vess    than   $10,000,000,000   below   those   esti- 
mated for  that  year  In  the  budget  for  1969. 
not  counting  the  portion  of  --^f  "»\tPP[°P'^,^; 
tions  and  other  new  budget  authority  for 
such  jear  that  may  exceed  the  budget  esti- 
r^a^s'therefor  for  .1)  special  Vietnam  cost.^ 
(21   trust  funds,  and  (3)   items  (other  than 
irust    mnds)    included   under   the   heading 
•  relatively  uncontrollable"  :n  the  table  ap- 
nparine  on  page  15  of  the  budget  for  1969.  In 
?he  evint  suc^  total  reduction  is  not  effectu- 
al through  appropriation  -^"^^  °t^."  ^P^^^" 
ing  authority  actions,  the  executive  branch 
should    take    such    further    actions    as    will 
achieve  not  less  than  such  Wtal  reductio   . 
and  such  further  amounts  shall  he  rescinded^ 
SEC.  3.  Budget  outlays   < "pendltures  and 
net    lending)    during    ^hc    hscal    year    l^^o 
should  be  reduced  by  not  less  ^^an  $4,000 
000.000  below  those  estimated  for  that  >  e.ir 
in  the  budget  for  1969,  not  counting  the  por- 
t  nn  of^ctual  budget  outlays  for  such  year 
hat  may  «ceed  thi  budget  estimates  t,„e 
of  for    (It    special  Vietnam  costs.   (2)    trusi 
?unds     and    (3)     items    (other    than    trust 
funds'.    Included    under   the   heading   'rela- 
tUeS  uncontrollable"  in   the  table  appear- 
ing on  page  15  of  the  budget  for  1969.  In    he 
evlnt  such  total  reduction  is  not  effectuated 
through   actions  by   the  legislative  branch, 
th»  P^pcutlve  branch  should  take  such  fur- 
ther actrons.-^  v.nu  achieve  not  less  than 

^"l^cT^^eTxe'cutive  branch  should  cause 
a  special  studv  and  analysis  to  be  made  of 
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thereon  to  the  Congresa  In  connection  with 
the  budget  for  1970,  Including  speclflc  recom- 
mendations for  legislation  to  rescind  not  lesa 
than  M.OOO.OOO.OOO  of  such  unobllgatad  bal- 
ances. 

Exccarrs  FkOM  Recoiio  or  TmvAMr  M, 
1968.   Pagcs  4778^4779 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  presenting  these  statistics 
on  Increased  Federal  spending  In  various 
aids  to  the  poor  over  the  past  several  years, 
I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  I  voted  for  or 
supported  all  of  the  programs  or  Items  of 
Increase  that  make  up  the  figures.  The  In- 
formation Is  based  not  on  my  views  or  votes, 
or  on  the  views  or  votes  of  any  other  In- 
dividual Member  of  Congress,  but  rather  on 
the  basis  of  funds  available  under  laws 
enacted — except,  of  course,  as  to  the  forth- 
coming fiscal  year  1969,  as  to  which  the 
amounu  are  pending  here  In  Congress  In 
the  fiscal  1969  budget. 

In  fiscal  year  1960,  the  last  full  fiscal 
year  of  President  Elsenhower's  administra- 
tion, the  Federal  Government  provided  aid 
to  th^  poor  of  some  $9.5  billion 

In  fiscal  year  1963.  the  last  full  fiscal  year 
of  President  Kennedy's  administration,  the 
Federal  Government  provided  some  112.5  bil- 
lion In  aid  to  the  poor. 

For  the  current  fiscal  year  1968.  we  have 
already  provided,  in  aids  to  the  poor,  some 
$24  6  billion,  and  the  President,  in  his  budg- 
et for  fiscal  year  1969.  has  requested  funds 
for  various  aids  to  the  poor  totaling  about 
$27,700,000,000. 

These  totals  rather  dramatically  show.  In 
capsule  form,  the  rapid  growth  of  Federal 
aids  to  the  poor  in  rural  areas  and  In  the 
cities  alike.  These  are  only  Federal  funds: 
there  would  b«  billions  additional  in  State 
and  local  funds. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  renew  my  plea  that  we  ad- 
Just  ourselves  to  the  necessity  of  fixing 
priorities,  reducing  Federal  outlays  where- 
ever  reasonably  possible,  and  being  willing 
to  seriously  consider  raising  the  necessary 
revenues  to  pay  for  the  programs  which  Con- 
gress continues  to  support. 

If  Congress  supports  these  various  pro- 
grams, and  If  Congress  votes  for  the  pro- 
grams. It  would  seem  to  me  that,  especially 
at  this  time  of  relatively  high  national  pros- 
perity. Congress  should  undertake  to  raise 
the  revenues  necessary  to  pay  for  the  pro- 
grams. 

In  further  elaboration  of  the  totals  repre- 
senting Federal  aids  to  the  poor  In  various 
programs,  and  other  pertinent  figures,  I  am 
Including  selected  tabulations  listing  vari- 
ous amounts  on  the  basis  presented  in  the 
President's  budget  message  of  last  month : 


SUMMARY  OF  SELECTED  DATA  ON  FEDERAL  AIDS  TO  THE 

POOR  AND  OTHER  DATA 

|ta  billiOM  of  iMIsnl 

1910    IM3    19S$    IMi 


I    F«il*ral  aid  to  the  poor  («H 

ifmKin) 9.5    12.5    24.6     27.7 


2  Fadtral  oullayj  for  tioailh  (aN 

afencm)  . 

3  Education,  traininf,  and  relatod 

pro|ramt  (all  agencies) 
4.  Federal  aids  to  urliMaitss<all 


19C1 

1964 

196* 

1969 

4.1 

5.1 

13.9 

15.6 

3.  J 

4.7 

11  6 

12.3 

7.5 

9.9 

19.2 

22.2 

Note  These  items  cannot  be  added  to  a  total  because  there  is 
duplication  involved;  tor  eiample,  the  education,  health,  and 
traininf  pro(fMM  wkich  aid  Ihe  poor  are  included  in  their 
respective  caMiMiM  and  m  the  poverty  category:  some  ot  the 
education  tiMidsieforeducalini  doctors,  and  these  eipendilures 
are  included  also  m  health. 


FISCAL  YEAR  1969  AS  A  PERCENT  OF  PRIOR  YEARS 


1969 

1969 

1969 

over 

over 

over 

1968 

1964 

1961 

1  Federal  aid  to  the  poor         

2  Federal  outlay  toi  health 

3.  Education,  tiaming.  and  related 

programs  ^-KW 

4.  Federal  aids  to  urban  areas -t-115 


+113   '  4-220 
+112      +305 


+260 
+224 


+290 

+3tO 

-1-370 

+296 


2    FEDERAL  OUTLAYS  FOR  HEALTH  (ALL  AGENCIES)  i 
|ln  bJHiofls  of  dollsnl 

1961    1964    1968    1969 

A.  Development  of  heattt)  rtsoarcs*.    1.1      1.8     2.8       3.? 

Health  research 7      1.1      1.4        1  i 

Construction  and  msdlcil 
education 4       .7      1.4       17 

B.  Provision  of  hospital  and 

medical  services  2.7      2.9    10.4      11  7 

Medicare 5.1        58 

Medical  assistance  (includ- 
ing medicaid) 3       .5      1.8       2.1 

Other  services  (mainly  VA 
and  DOD) 2.4      2.4      3.5       3.8 

C.  Prevention  and  control  of  health 

problems 3       .4       .7         .7 

Total,  all  health  programs...    4.1      5.1    13.9      15.6 

<  Eipenditures  lor  both  Federal  lunds  and  trust  funds.  (See 
special  budget  analysis  ol  Federal  health  programs  tor  further 
detaH) 

3.  FEDERAL  FUNDS  FOR  EDUCATION.  TRAINING.  AND 
RELATED  PROGRAMS  (ALL  AGENCIES)'  (BUDGET  AU- 
THORITY) 

II  n  billions  of  dolters) 

1961  1964  1968  1969 


<  1969  over  1963. 
.  t%9  over  1960 

The  tables  following  contain  supporting 
details  for  each  of  these  four  selected 
categories: 

1    FEDERAL   AID    TO   THE    POOR  (ALL   AGENCIES)' 

New  obligational  authority  lor  Federal  funds;  expenditures  for 
trust  funds 

|ln  billions  of  dollars} 

1960    1963    1968    1969 


Education ai  M  2.3  2.5 

Work  and  traininf (0  (»)  1.2  1.6 

Health 6  .9  4.1  4.7 

Social     msuranc*     tmst     Iwidt 

(OASDI)               4.0  5.3  7.9  8.9 

Other  cash  benefit  payments 4.3  5.1  6.7  7.0 

Other  social  welfare  and  economic 

services... .5  l.O  2.4  2.9 

Totrt 9.5  12.5  24.6  ZU 


Preschool,  elementary,  and  sse- 
ondary 0.6      0.7 

Higher  education  1.4      2.1 

Vocational  education,  work  training. 
and  other  adult  or  continuing  ed- 
ucation   3       .3 

Training  of  Federal  Government 
personnel 9      1.2 

Other 3       .4 

Total,  all  programs ..    3.3     4.7 


2.9 
4.4 

3.0 
i.b 

1.6 

2,0 

1.7 
1.0 

1.7 
1.1 

11.6      12.3 


■Source:  The  special  budget  analysis  of  Federal  education 
training,  and  related  programs;  1961  and  1964  figures  are. 
obligations. 

4.  FEDERAL  AIDS  TO  URBAN  AREAS:  GRANTS-IN-AID  AND 

DIRECT  PROGRAMS  (ALL  AGENCIES)' 

|ln  billions  of  dollars! 


Agency 


1961    1964    1968    1969 


I  From  p.  36  of  the  1969  budget  Figures  for  fiscal  years  1961 
and  1964  are  not  immediately  available,  but  m  prxess  of  com- 
pletion. 

Less  than  $50,000,000. 

BUDGET  "OUTLAYS"  BY  FUNCTION,  1958  69 
II  n  millons  ol  dotlaisj 


Department  of  Health,  Education, 

andWellare  2.2  3.1  8.2  8.9 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 

Development 3  .6  1.7  2.7 

Department  of  Transportation 1.6  2.0  2.4  2.9 

Veterans' Administration 1.8  1.7  2.4  2.6 

Office  ot  Economic  Opportunity 1.3  1.6 

Other  agencies 1.6  2.5  3.2  3.5 

ToUl,  all  agencies 7.5     9.9    19.2     22.2 

■Source:  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development' 
Urban  areas  are  dehned  to  Include  communities  of  2,590  or  more. 


Description 


Actual 


Estimate 


1958 


1959 


1960 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


Expenditures: 

050    National  defense 44.461  46,567  45.848  47.532  51.179  52.275  53.682  49.586  56.771  70,095 

150    Inleinalionalaltairsandhnanc* 2.912  2,790  3,310  3.242  4.034  4.279  4.434  4,196  4.343  4,110 

250    Space  research  and  technoloty 8}  145  401  744  1.257  2.252  4,171  5.091  5.932  5,424 

350    Agriculture  and  agricultural  rtMurcss. 2,541  4.718  2.893  2.877  3.491  4,398  4,545  4,032  2.764  3.156 

400    Natural  resources 1,203  1,233  1,084  1,626  1,736  1,607  2,042  2.140  2,167  2,113 

500    Commerce  and  transportation 2.922  4.367  4,643  4,929  5,193  5,516  6,283  7,043  6,789  7,308 

550    Housing  and  community  devetopmML -36  30  21  157  160  193  151  116  442  578 

650    Health,  labor,  and  welfare 15,763  18.019  19.105  22.368  23.963  25,677  27,201  28.143  33,194  39,512 

700    Education.. 375  550  659  740  842  953  1,109  1.309  2.449  3.602 

800    Veterans' benehb  and  strviCM i,On  5.183  5,063  5,392  5,378  5,666  5,552  5,634  5,707  6,366 

850    Interest 6.936  7,070  8,299  8,108  8,321  9,215  9,810  10,358  11,285  12,548 

900    General  govtrniMal 1.010  1.1»  1.332  1.506  1,653  1.799  2,0n  2.231  2,316  2.452 

Special  alk>wances 

Undistributed  adjustmente  10  amounis  above -2,076  -2,239  -2,272  -2,506  -2,547  -2,666  -2,931  -3.164  -3,421  -4.022 

Total,  expenditsrw 81, 177  89,693  90,385  96.717  104,660  111,465  118.122  116,715  130,740  153.238     169. 856 


1968 

1969 

76. 491 

79. 792 

4,330 

4.478 

4.804 

4,574 

4,412 

4,474 

2,416 

2,4S3 

7.695 

7,996 

698 

1.248 

46,396 

51,945 

4.157 

4,364 

6.798 

7,131 

13. 535 

14,400 

2,618 

2,827 

100 

1.950 

-4,591 

-5,049 

182. 797 
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Actual 


Estimate 


DeKriplioii 


1958  1959  I960 


-^X  ^2  ^  WM  1965  r966  1967  1968  1969^ 


Net  lending: 

050  National  defense.  - .  

150  International  affairs  and  finance 

350  Agriculture  and  agricultural  lesourcas. 

400  Natural  resources 

500  Commerce  and  transportation -- 

550  Housing  and  community  devetopmem. 

650  Health,  labor,  and  welfare 

700  Education. 

800  Veterans  beneMs  and  services 

900  General  government 


1 
433 
472 

3 

56 
165 


-12 
418 

700 

6 

71 

1,C64 


165 
261 
-12 


180 
245 
-14 


-7 

-235 

457 

11 

27 

1,078 

204" 
363 
-15 


-41 

127 

462 

18 

74 

64 

0) 

201 
296 
-3 


(') 


528 
648 
21 
193 
490 
1 
?31 
248 
-8 


-64 

-95 

731 

18 

145 

-1,012 

1 

288 

-146 

-11 


-31 

-283 

642 

23 

139 

-301 

2 

225 

129 

-1 


-3 

-21 

777 

16 

275 

-147 

19 
229 

B8 

16 


-1 

100 

911 

19 

193 

1,984 

32 

376 

214 

5 


-3 

540 

1,221 

19 

138 

1.71'8 

572 

445 

532 

2 


-2 
716 
899 

16 

158 

3,257 

21 
384 
370 
-40 


-4 

675 

1,135 

7 

125 

1.355 

-538 

335 

211 

-37 


Total,  net  lending. 


1,544 


-145 


Total,  expenditures  and  net  lending 82,720 


2,659  1.882  1.198 2,351 

TtiX       92.268  "^9ir~T07, Oil      111,320      118.667 


545  1,249         3,832 


5,176         5,779 


3.265 


117,966      134.572      158,414      175,635       186,062 


I  Less  than  $500,000. 


Source:  Table  17,  on  p.  540,  President's  1969  budget. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  has  again 
expired.  ,      .,         , 

Mr  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  speak 
not  as  a  partisan,  not  as  a  Republican, 
but  as  an  American  deeply  concerned  for 
my  country.  I  approach  this  vote  with  no 
thought  about  what  bearing  it  may  have 
upon  my  future  service  in  the  Congress. 
I  am  Interested  only  in  service  to  my 
country.  ^    . 

I  wish  to  add  that  nothing  I  say  today 
is  Intended  to  be  critical  of  my  Demo- 
cratic colleagues  or  any  other  Member. 

Mr.  Speaker,  enactment  of  H.R.  15414 
will  constitute  the  first  real  step  that  this 
Congress  and  this  administration  have 
taken  toward  fiscal  responsibility.  The 
bill  limits  expenditures  during  fiscal 
1969  It  goes  further  to  provide  a  multi- 
billion-doUar  cut  in  appropriations  pro- 
vided by  Congress  in  prior  years.  Here  is 
the  foundation  upon  which  we  can  build 
a  sound  economy,  and  it  is  only  with  a 
sound  economy  that  we  will  be  able  to 
accomplish  all  of  the  necessary  and  de- 
sirable projects  that  are  required  in  this 
countrj'.  ^  ^  ^     . 

I  view  this  vote  as  the  most  important 
of  my  service  in  the  House. 

It  marks  the  turning  point  in  the  fiscal 
policy  of  the  United  States. 

It  can  mean  the  difference  between  a 
new  era  of  prosperity  or  an  international 
economic  disaster  of  the  proportions  of 

1931.  .     , 

And  if  I  am  correct  in  this  appraisal, 
it  can  mean  the  difference  between  an 
opportunity  to  build  political  stability 
and  peace  and  the  inevitablity  of  politi- 
cal upheaval  and  v.'ar. 

The  most  casual  student  of  modern 
history  recognizes  that  Hitler's  rise  to 
power  and  all  of  the  evil  consequences 
leading  to  World  War  II  were  an  inevi- 
table outgrowth  of  financial  decisions 
made  in  Europe  and  America  during  the 
dark  days  of  1929,  1930.  and  1931.  We  are 
making  equally  important  decisions  here 
today. 

I  tell  you  that  this  vote  is  more  im- 
portant than  the  political  future  of  any 
Member  of  Congress. 

I  care  not  whether  any  one  of  us  is 
sitting  in  this  chamber  in  1969,  for  the 
defeat  next  fall  of  any  one  or  all  of  us 
would  be  a  small  price  to  pay  if  we  here 
today  reestablish  sound  fiscal  policies  in 
the  United  States  and  worldwide  con- 
fidence in  the  dollar. 

But,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  do  not  really  be- 


lieve that  a  vote  for  budget  cuts,  for  a 
temporary  surtax  and  for  reduced  deficit 
spending  will  bring  vengeance  from  the 
voters  I  am  confident  that  the  American 
people  are  sick  and  tired  of  inflation. 
They  are  worried  about  the  value  of  their 
dollars.  They  know  that  recent  wage  in- 
creases have  been  more  than  absorbed 
by  rising  costs.  And  over  20  million  Amer- 
icans who  live  on  the  fixed  incomes  of 
retirement  or  disability  are  desperately 
anxious  for  us  to  stop  inflation.  Yes,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  American  people  will  wel- 
come an  end  to  reckless  spending  and 
they  will  accept  the  tax  increase  because 
they  know  that  their  government,  URe 
their  own  households,  must  tighten  the 
belt  when  the  going  is  rough. 

I  have  observed  the  efforts  of  some  of 
my  colleagues  to  rationalize  and  explain 
away  their  desire  to  vote  against  a  tax 
increase  in  an  election  year. 

I  have  observed  their  efforts  to  depre- 
ciate the  importance  of  the  budget  lim- 
itations that  accompany  the  tax  increase. 
The  fact  is  that  the  budget  limitations 
constitute  a  major  turning  point  in  our 
fiscal  policy.  . 

This  compromise  package  will  hoia 
spending  at  a  level  $6  billion  below  the 
level  anticipated  in  the  1969  budget.  Tliis 
is  a  ceiling  that  can  be  breached  only  if 
unexpected  costs  of  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
the  social  security  program,  veterans 
benefits  or  interest  on  the  debt  require 
more  money  than  we  now  anticipate. 
This  is  historic.  The  spending  of  this 
Government  has  increased  steadily  year 
by  year  from  $92  billion  in  1960  to  $176 
billion  in  1968  and  a  proposed  $186  bil- 
lion in  the  next  fiscal  year.      _,  .    .    ^^ 

Today  we  will  say  "stop."  This  is  the 
limit.  This  is  the  turning  point. 

We  are  leveling  off  and  we  are  going 
to  reduce.  ^, 

We  are  going  to  reduce  because  there 
is  more  to  the  fiscal  packet  than  this 
spending  limitation.  There  is  a  require- 
ment for  $10  billion  in  reductions  in  new 
authorizations.  We  are  not  going  to  add 
those  $10  biUion  to  the  President's  check- 
ing account.  We  are  cutting  back.  More- 
over. Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  taking  back 
some  of  the  money  that  is  already  in  that 
checking  account.  We  are  saying  that  we 
gave  you  too  much  in  years  gone  by.  Re- 
view your  needs.  Review  your  priorities. 
And  tell  us  where  we  can  take  back  $8 
billion  that  is  already  in  your  checking 

accoimt.  X  *i,« 

As  our  distinguished  Chairman  of  the 


Appropriations  Committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  I  Mr.  Mahon].  has 
pointed  out  time  and  time  again,  the 
President  can  spend  only  what  we  make 
available.  Here  is  a  major  turning  point 
in  fiscal  history,  for  we  are  not  only  re- 
fusing to  make  available  all  that  the 
President  wishes— we  are  taking  back 
part  of  the  money  that  a  too  generous 
Congress  has  authorized  in  the  past. 

In  addition,  the  bill  contains  impor- 
tant restrictions  upon  the  size  of  the 
Federal  payroll. 

INTERNATIONAL    CONSIDERA-nON 

A  few  years  ago  in  an  historical  elec- 
tion campaign  we  heard  a  great  deal 
about  the  prestige  of  the  United  Stetes— 
about   whether   other    ijeople   in   other 
lands  loved  us  or  respected  us.  At  the 
time  I  thought  it  the  most  futile  and 
foolish  issue.  But  there  is  a  relationship 
between  nations  that  is  important,  and 
we  are  discussing  that  relationship  here 
today.  We  do  not  need  to  be  or  expect 
to  be  loved  by  anyone,  but  we  are  de- 
pendent upon  others.  We  are  dependent 
upon  their  willingness  to  go  along  with 
us  in  this  time  of  financial  difficulty  so 
that   the   value  of   the   dollar  and  the 
stability  of  international  financial  trans- 
actions can  be  preserved.  And  they  will 
go  along  with  us  only  if  they  have  rea- 
son to  believe  that  we  are  mending  our 
wavs.  that  we  are  worthy  of  confidence 
that  the  dollar  is  going  to  be  protected 
by  sound  and  sensible  financial  pohcies 
here  at  home.  We  cajinot  ask  the  i-est  ol 
the  world  to  protect  the  dollar  if  we  fail 
to  do  so  ourselves.  And  that  is  another 
issue  to  be  decided  here  today. 

I  remind  you  that  for  40  years  the 
liberal  economists  have  told  us  not  to 
worry  about  the  public  debt  because  we 
owe  it  to  oui-selves.  Now  we  find  that 
we  owe  a  great  deal  of  it  to  men  and 
women  in  France,  Sweden,  Britain,  and 
Switzerland,  and  they  require  assurance 
that  we  are  not  going  to  wipe  out  the 
value  of  their  investment  in  the  Amer- 
ican dollar. 

BOW    AMENDMENT    REVIEWED 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  today  to  re- 
^iew  the  development  of  the  expenditure 
limitation  in  the  89th  and  90th  Con- 
gresses I  have  often  felt  that  I  was  trav- 
eling on  a  lonely  road.  Time  after  time 
I  offered  the  expenditure  limit  as  an 
amendment  to  fiscal  1967  appropriations, 
only  to  be  defeated  on  each  occasion. 
Few  were  willing  to  face  the  fiscal  facts. 
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Yet  had  those  amendments  been  ac- 
cepted, we  would  have  forestalled  almost 
$6  billion  of  Federal  spending  in  fiscal 
1967. 

Last  year  there  was  more  company 
along  the  road.  The  expenditure  limit 
was  adopted  on  two  appropriation  bills 
and  on  the  continuing  resolution  which 
permitted  agencies  to  continue  operation 
while  Congress  completed  work  on  ap- 
propriations. If  the  amendment  had  been 
adopted  on  each  of  the  1968  appropria- 
tion bills,  we  would  have  forestalled  an- 
other $6  billion  in  Federal  spending.  As 
the  House  finally  approved  it  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  888.  it  would  have  pre- 
cluded spending  of  an  even  $5  billion. 

Unfortunately,  the  other  body  would 
not  agree  to  the  limitation.  After  long 
weeks  of  conference,  we  concluded  the 
session  last  year  with  an  amended  ver- 
sion of  House  Joint  Resolution  888 — 
Public  Law  90-218 — which  proposed  to 
reduce  obligations  by  2  percent  for  per- 
sonnel and  by  10  percent  for  other  con- 
trollable programs. 

At  that  time  it  was  estimated  that 
Public  Law  90-218  would  reduce  obliga- 
tions by  $6.1  billion  this  year.  That  re- 
duction, coupled  with  $3.1  billion  that 
Congress  cut  from  the  1968  appropria- 
tion bills,  made  a  total  estimated  reduc- 
tion of  $11.2  billion  in  obligations  that 
could  be  incurred  this  year.  The  cutback 
was  estimated  to  reduce  spending  this 
year  by  more  than  $4  billion. 

Results  have  not  been  as  good  as  we 
had  hoped,  but  we  did  lay  the  ground 
for  the  measure  we  hope  to  adopt  today. 
This  year  the  expenditure  limitation  has 
won  recognition  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant means  of  controlling  the  fiscal 
excesses  of  a  spendthrift  administration 
and  an  overly  generous  Congress.  It  has 
been  adopted  on  four  of  the  six  regular 
appropriation  bills  considered  by  the 
House  this  year,  on  two  occasions  by 
unanimous  action.  Even  more  important 
Is  the  fact  that  it  was  adopted  by  the 
other  body  as  the  Smathers-Williams 
amendment  to  H  R.  15414  when  the  tax 
extension  proposal  was  debated. 

If  during  the  last  3  years  Congress 
could  have  seen  the  wisdom  of  enacting 
an  expenditure  limitation  such  as  I  pro- 
posed on  each  appropriation  bill,  our 
fiscal  house  today  would  be  in  order,  in- 
flation would  be  imder  control,  oui*  dollar 
would  be  safe  from  attack  overseas,  and 
Congress  would  not  be  called  upon  to 
impose  a  temporary  surtax. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing  I  want  to  say 
that  I  have  worked  hard  for  this  pro- 
posal for  the  past  5  months.  I  am  grati- 
fied that  it  is  being  debated  today  as  a 
propjer  and  useful  congressional  tool  for 
controlling  expenditures.  I  come  here 
from  the  hospital  to  cast  my  vote  for  it. 
I  believe  this  is  the  most  important  vote 
of  my  career.  I  hope  there  will  be  an 
overwhelming  vote  in  favor  of  the  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  i  Mr.  Schwencel  I . 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  will  support  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  15414. 1  do  so  reluctantly.  I  do  so 
with  lament  and  regret.  No  one  likes  to 
raise  taxes.  But  I  have  a  strong  feeling 
that  my  position  is  a  responsible  one.  If 


especially  In  an  election  year  is  the  right 
thing  to  do  because  it  relates  to  resolu- 
tion of  serious  fiscal  problems. 

I  think  that  now  is  the  time  to  relate 
the  facts  and  factors  and  discuss  some 
evident  reasons  for  this  tax  hike. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  tax  increase 
part  of  H.R.  15414  has  been  made  neces- 
sary by  an  irresponsible  and  reckless  fis- 
cal policy  on  the  part  of  an  administra- 
tion that  called  for  expenditures  without 
asking  for  ways  and  means  to  pfiy  the 
bill.  Since  1965  the  cost  of  living  has  gone 
up  over  8.5  percent.  Since  1964  the  gen- 
eral price  level  is  well  over  10  percent. 
Since  1960  the  Federal  budget  has  in- 
creased over  100  percent.  The  89th  Con- 
gress alone  boosted  expenditures  almost 
$60  billion  over  any  previous  budget  with- 
out meeting  its  responsibilities  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  revenue  for  the  $60 
billion  increase. 

Could  there  be  a  worse  record? 

The  result  is  clear.  We  have  had  in- 
flation— massive  inflation. 

In  this,  the  90th  Congress.  I  have  con- 
sistently fought  to  reduce  spending.  Last 
year  over  $6  billion  was  cut.  This  year 
I  joined  with  several  other  Members  in 
calling  for  another  $6.5  billion  budget 
cut.  However,  the  effects  of  the  extrava- 
gant spending  of  the  89th  Congress  and 
the  built-in  budget  increases  that  Con- 
gress enacted,  have  now  caught  up  with 
us. 

Tlic  only  responsible  thing  to  do  is  to 
act  to  protect  the  value  of  the  dollar; 
to  protect  the  fixed  incomes  and  savings 
of  our  retired  citizens;  to  protect  our  citi- 
zens against  inflation  which  could  de- 
stroy our  country. 

This  is  why  I  will  support  the  confer- 
ence report  on  H.R.  1.5414. 

But  today  I  would  like  to  discuss  In 
more  detail  oiu-  fiscal  policy  and  what 
must  be  done  to  maintain  a  stable  econ- 
omy. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  decision  of 
the  House  today  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. This  is  so  because  it  signals  a 
dramatic  change  in  our  fiscal  policy.  It 
can  bring  our  fiscal  situation  back  from 
the  edge  of  disaster  to  a  ix)sition  of 
safety  and  potential  strength.  Today  we 
are  hopefully  not  only  reducing  current 
expenditures,  but  we  are  also  reducing 
past  and  future  authorizations.  We  are 
saymg.  too  much  money  has  been  au- 
thorized in  the  past.  Someone  has  been 
irresponsible  and  now  it  is  time  to  fish 
or  cut  bait." 

But  our  action  today  Is  not  enough. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  overall  tax  re- 
form is  needed.  This  administration,  de- 
spite all  of  its  promises,  has  refused  to 
make  any  recommendation  in  this  area. 
In  fact,  the  89th  Congress  created  ad- 
ditional tax  loopholes.  The  oil  depletion 
allowance  must  be  drastically  reduced. 
Depletion  allowances  for  clay  and  shale, 
increased  in  1966,  should  be  reduced. 
Many  of  the  more  wealthy  people  in 
this  country  also  find  the  present  tax 
code  advantageous  and  escape  with 
little  or  no  tax  payment. 

I  urge  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee to  promptly  begin  hearings  on  tax 
reform  legislation.  There  is  a  desperate 
need  to  provide  for  a  more  equitable  tax 
burden.  Today  it  13  the  middle-income 


person,  the  hard-working  wage  earner, 
the  farmer,  the  small  businessman,  who 
bear  most  of  the  tax  burden  in  this 
country.  The  tax  burden  should  be  fair- 
ly shared.  This  is  not  true  today. 

Congress  must  now  reassert  its  in- 
fluence in  the  determination  of  future 
fiscal  policy.  Tlie  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
said  recently : 

What  Is  required  Is  a  clear  cut  aclcnowl- 
edgement  by  aU  of  us  who  participate  in 
Federal  policy  making  that  our  objective  is 
establishing  firm  control  over  the  course  of 
fiscal  developments. 

To  establish  this  kind  of  control  requires 
first  and  foremost  the  active  cooperation  and 
participation  of  the  Administration.  The  first 
step  must  be  the  Administration's  formula- 
tion of  recommendations  for  basic  changes 
In  Federal  programs.  Only  the  Administra- 
tion Is  In  a  position  to  undertake  this  chore 
efficiently  and  expeditiously.  The  Congress' 
Job  then  would  be  to  evaluate  and  to  act 
upon  these  recommendations. 

I  agree  with  the  chairman — the  Con- 
gress today  is  not  in  a  position  to  make 
the  kind  of  recommendation  needed.  But 
I  firmly  believe  this  must  be  changed. 
Congress  must  give  itself  the  resources 
of  staff  and  fimds  needed  to  establish 
this  capability.  Tlie  constant  encroach- 
ment of  the  executive  which  we  all  bring 
is  our  own  fault. 

We  have  given  the  executive  all  the 
automatic  data  processing  and  informa- 
tion handling  equipment  it  has  requested. 
Yet  the  Congress  uses  automatic  data 
processing  equipment  only  for  making 
out  our  payroll.  We  need  this  equipment 
and  the  necessary  personnel  so  that  we 
will  have  the  needed  information  to  act 
responsibly  on  fiscal  policy.  Now  we  con- 
sider each  appropriate  bill,  each  au- 
thorization bill  on  an  ad  hoc  basis.  Sel- 
dom do  we  have  projections  as  to  the 
probable  economic  effect  of  our  action. 
Seldom  do  we  have  information  on  what 
effect  advance  authorization  will  have. 
Seldom  do  we  know  what  effect  the  built- 
in  increase  will  have. 

It  Is  time  we  wake  up  and  get  the 
resources  we  need  to  act  intelligently 
and  responsibly.  Only  then  will  Con- 
gress play  the  kind  of  role  It  should  in 
determining  economic  policy. 

Until  we  realize  this  goal.  Congress 
will  continue  to  operate  under  a  handi- 
cap. But  even  with  this  handicap  we 
must  do  what  we  can.  That  is  why  I  be- 
lieve a  "yes"  vote  today  is  Important. 

It  is  a  clear  statement  by  the  House 
that  we  intend  to  play  a  larger  role  in  the 
determination  of  economic  policy  in  the 
future.  It  is  a  clear  statement  that  we 
are  serious  about  restoring  some  sanity 
to  fiscal  policy.  It  is  a  clear  statement 
that  we  mean  to  protect  the  value  of  the 
American  dollar.  It  is  a  clear  statement 
that  we  do  not  Intend  to  allow  a  fiscal 
crisis  of  this  proportion  to  develop  again. 

The  89th  Congress  was  wrong.  It  failed 
to  provide  realistic  leadership  in  fiscal 
policy  It  was  irresnonsible.  I  am  proud 
to  .say  that  I  am  a  Member  of  a  Congress 
wh'ch  Is  acting  responsibly. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
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objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr      EDWARDS    of     Alabama.     Mr. 
Speaker,  the  tax  blD  primarily  proposes 
to  raise  an  additional  $10  billion  in  new 
taxes  and  reduce  expenditures  by  $6  bil- 
lion. Why  is  this  before  us?  For  one  rea- 
son  we  are  facing  what  will  amount  to 
a  deficit  of  approximately   $30  billion. 
The  Government,  therefore,  must  borrow 
this  amount  of  money  in  order  to  operate. 
What  does  this   mean   to   the   average 
citizen?  It  means  tlmt  interest  rates  have 
gone  sky  high,  because  of  the  great  com- 
petition for  money  with  the  Government 
in  the  money  market.  This,  in  and  of 
itself,  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
splraling  cost  of  living  in  this  coimtry. 
The  administration  says  that  one  rea- 
son we  need  the  tax  increase  is  because 
of  the  galloping  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living — better  known  as  inflation. 

But  If  the  administration  is  really  con- 
cerned about  the  deficit  or  inflation  then 
why  did  it  squeal  like  a  stuck  pig  when 
the  $6  billion  reduction  in  expenditures 
was  added  to  this  bill? 

But  the  truth  of  all  of  this  is  that 
there  is  not  going  to  be  any  expenditure 
reduction.  The  Federal  budget  for  this 
year  is  $10  billion  more  than  it  was  last 
year  So  even  if  we  cut  this  back  $6  bil- 
lion the  President  is  still  getting  an  in- 
crease   of    $4    billion    over    last   years 
budget  If  he  is  serious  about  our  finan- 
cial  problems,   let   him    recognize   and 
admit  that  the  Federal  Government  is 
responsible  for  the  mess.  Let  him  amend 
his  budget  and  put  the  Federal  house 
in  order,  and  there  will  not  be  any  need 
for  a  tax  increase. 

It  is  appropriate  to  ask;  When  will  the 
proposed  $6  billion  cut  take  effect?  Re- 
member that  we  are  on  a  fiscal-year  basis. 
That  means  that  the  Federal  budget  runs 
from  July  1  to  the  following  June  30. 
Will  President  Johnson  spend  to  the  hilt 
and  leave  it  to  the  next  President  in  Jan- 
uary to  absorb  the  spending  cuts.  The 
biU  does  not  prorate  the  spending  cuts 
equally  during  the  fiscal  year.  This  is  a 
real  failure  in  the  legislation.  No  one 
knows  when  the  cuts  will  be  made. 

Further,  there  is  absolutely  no  assur- 
ance that  the  spending  cuts  will  be  ap- 
plied to  the  deficit  at  all.  I  am  afraid 
that  we  wiU  simply  be  transferring  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  people  to  the 
Federal  Government  and  here,  the  tax 
increase  will  be  spent  in  another  wUd 
spending  spree.  Inflation  will  go  right  on 
and  the  people  will  be  the  poorer  for  it. 
So   our  problem  is  not  one  of  inade- 
quate revenues  but  excessive  Government 
spending.  A  tax  increase  wUl  just  give 
the    Government   that   much    more    to 

spend.  ^  

At  all  levels  of  government,  we  are 
facing  the  problem  of  determining  prior- 
ities The  demands  on  government  are  so 
great  that  there  simply  is  not  enough 
revenue  available  to  do  everything  that 
might  be  desirable.  We  must  limit  our- 
selves to  what  is  necessary  today  and 
defer  what  can  be  put  off  untU  a  later 
date.  This,  the  administration  steadfastly 
refuses  to  do. 

I  have  agoniaed  over  this  problem  ana 
now  the  day  of  reckoning  is  here.  I  con- 


clude that  the  administration  has  not 
done  all  it  could  do  in  its  stewardship 
of  the  taxpayers'  money.  I  conclude  that 
the  Federal  budget  can  be  cut  by  many 
billions  of  dollars.  I  conclude  that  the  tax 
burden  carried  by  the  people  of  this 
country  is  already  too  heavy  and  that  it 
should  not  be  increased  until  everything 
possible  has  been  done  to  cut  out  the  ex- 
cessive, wasteful,  and  unnecessary  spend- 
ing from  the  Federal  budget. 

Consequently,  I  shall  vote  against  the 
President's  tax  increase  biU. 

Mr  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  mv  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter.  .v,„^„ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  n.se  m 
opix)sition  to  the  conference  report  on 
HR    15414,  the  Revenue  and  Expendi- 
ture Control  Act  of  1968.  The  conferees 
CM  H  R  15414  would  deal  with  the  money 
pioblems   facing    our   Nation    and   our 
economy  by  restraining  private  and  puD- 
lic  spending  through  imposin?  a  10-per- 
cent income  tax  surcharge  coupled  with 
a  mandatory  reduction  in  expenditures 
for  fiscal  year  1969  of  $6  billion  from  that 
estimated  in  the  President's  budget^  To 
the  extent  that  Congress  does  not  reduce 
appropriations  for  current  expenditure 
the  President  would  be  required  to  furth- 
er reduce  actual  spending  to  reach  the 

Mr  Speaker,  much  has  been  said  about 
the  need  for  this  income  tax  surcharge 
and  expenditure  limitation.  It  is  stated 
that  there  is  a  need  to  increase  Govern- 
ment tax  receipts  so  as  to  put  the  brakes 
on  inflation  and  help  our  balance-of- 
payments  deficit.  It  is  argued  that  there 
is  a  need  to  cut  back  Government  spend- 
ing because  it  too  contributes  to  the  fac- 
tors which  heat  up  the  economy  and  tend 
to  cause  inflation. 

I  question  this  approach  to  putting 
our  economic  house  in  order.  I  recognize 
the  need  is  strong  to  protect  the  integrity 
of  our  fiscal  system  and  to  insure  the 
soundness  of  the  dollar.  But  no  one  has 
been  able  to  say  what  governmental  pro- 
grams on  the  domestic,  civilian  side  of 
our  budget  would  be  affected  by  this  S6 
billion  cut.  We  must  agree  that  the  cut 
will  have  little  if  any  effect  on  our  mili- 
tary budget.  And  I  am  fearful  that  the 
effect  of  such  action  will  be  to  further 
impair  the  efforts  of  the  many  programs 
which  the  Congress  has  approved  to  im- 
prove conditions  for  and  the  welfare  of 
our  people.  Particularly  those  who  are  in 
greatest  need  for  assistance. 

Those  favoring  the  proposal  before  us 
say  that  approval  of  this  measure  by  the 
Congress  would  display  fiscal  responsi- 
bility But.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  suggest  that 
approval  of  this  measure  by  the  Con- 
gress would  display  social  irresponsibil- 
ity. 

The  effect  of  this  approach  to  cutting 
expenditure  is  to  continue  the  wholesale, 
meat  ax  approach  in  cutting  appropria- 
tions measures.  Such  an  approach  is  not 
a  sign  of  fiscal  responsibility.  Further, 
the  proposal  would  require  and  delegate 
to  the  executive  branch  of  Government 


the  responsibility  of  reaching  the  $6  bil- 
lion figure  where  the  Congress  fails  to  do 
so  This  is  an  improper  delegation  ol 
responsibility  and  authority  from  the 
legislative     branch     to     the     executive 

branch.  ^,      ,  „„..j 

I  have  voted  against  across-the-boaid 
cuts  and  will  continue  to  do  .so  until  it 
is  clearly  indicated  where  the  cuts  to  be 
made  and  that  the  cuts  are  justifled. 

Rather  than  the  proposal  before  us.  it 
would  be  much  more  appropriate  lor  the 
Congress  to  take  a  good  hard  look  at 
many  of  our  Government  programs.  To 
approach  them  with  a  view  of  the  pres- 
ent-day needs  of  our  country-. 

I  believe  that  the  most  pres.sing  i.ssuo 
is  the  need  for  tax  reform.  Let  us  not 
ignore  tlie  facts.  There  have  been  spread 
across  the  record  too  many  ca.ses  where 
our  present  taxing  .system  is  unfair  and 
unjust.  Far  too  many  examples  have 
been  cited  where  individuals  and  corpo- 
rations having  very  high  incomes  pay 
little  or  no  taxes  because  of  depletion, 
depreciation,  capital  gains,  and  other 
loopholes  and  tax-sheltered  income. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  reports 
that  in  calendar  year  1964  there  were  35 
individual  returns  filed  with  adjusted 
L'ross  incomes  of  S500.000  and  over,  on 
which  no  Federal  income  tax  was  paid. 
The.se  returns  represented  a  total  ad- 
justed gross  income  of  S75.2  million  Thi.s 
surcharge  will  add  nothing  in  the  way  of 
income  to  the  Federal  Government  when 
applied  to  cases  such  as  these,  for  a  sur- 
charge on  no  tax  liability  still  amounts 
to  nothing. 

Many  corporations  enjoy  unusual  .spe- 
cial privileges  under  our  tax  laws,  whne 
most  corporations  pay  at  the  rate  of  48 
percent  One  example  of  the  special  privi- 
leges is  that  extended  to  oil  companies^ 
In  1964  the  U.S.  income  taxes  of  the  2-J 
largest  oil  companies  when   taken   to- 
gether reveal  that  on  a  combined  gross 
profit  of  S5.n9.036.000  the  Federal  tax 
amounted  to  S240.529.000.  This  is  a  rate 
of  about  4  percent  of  gross  income  before 
Federal  tax.  Income  after  all  taxes,  that 
is  foreign  and  some  State  tax   was  S3^- 
873  836.000:  about  74  percent  of  gross.  It 
is  shocking  that  the  largest  oil  companies 
pay  a  smaller  percentage  of  their  net  in- 
comes in  taxes  than  small  businessmen, 
workers,  and  farmers.  The  man  in  the 
lowest  tax  bracket  pays  14  percent  of  his 
net  income  in  taxes. 

It  is  astounding  when  one  looks  at  the 
net  income  before  tax  of  many  of  these 
companies  and   at  the  same  time   the 
Federal  tax  paid.  One  major  oil  company 
paid  no  Federal  taxes  for  the  years  1962 
through  1966  while  its  net  earnings  be- 
fore tax  during  that  period  was  from  a 
low   of   S56.747.000  to   a   high   of   S12'7.- 
384  000    Another   oil   company    for   the 
years  1962,  1963.  and  1964  had  a  total 
net  income  before  tax  of  $88,544,000.  Not 
only  did  this  company  not  pay  any  Fed- 
eral taxes  but  it  received  tax  credits  lor 
those  3  years  amoimting  to  $4,358,000. 

These  are  just  a  few  examples  of  the 
special  privileges  which  many  of  our 
large  corporations  enjoy.  Similar  pnyi- 
leges  and  loopholes  are  found  in  other 
areas  of  our  tax  laws. 

I  believe  that  it  is  also  necessary  that 
wc  take  a  liard  look  at  the  subsidy  pro- 
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grrams.  many  of  which  by  present-day 
standards  are  no  longer  needed  and  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  considered  as  evidence 
of  fiscal  responsibility.  On  numerous  oc- 
casions the  attention  of  the  Congress  has 
been  directed  to  the  farm  subsidies  which 
costs  our  taxpayers  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  each  year.  Earlier  this  year  it 
was  reported  that  6.579  farming  opera- 
tions, each  of  which  were  paid  in  excess 
of  $25,000.  received  a  grand  total  of 
$333,127,693  in  1967.  Of  these,  five  opera- 
tions were  paid  over  $1  million  each.  15 
were  paid  between  $500,000  and  $1  mil- 
lion, and  388  farming  operations  were 
paid  between  $100,000  and  $500,000  each. 
Many  of  these  payments  were  made  to 
corporate-type  fanning  operations  not  to 
produce  crops.  This  at  a  time  when  so 
many  go  hungry  and  suffer  from  mal- 
nutrition. 

Mr.  Spealcer.  I  think  it  important  that 
those  of  us  who  are  in  Congress  recog- 
nize and  realize  that  the  bulk  of  the  taxes 
in  our  Nation  come  out  of  the  p)ockets  of 
the  wage  earners.  The  bulk  of  the  Uxes 
come  out  of  the  pockets  of  those  who 
are  in  the  low-  and  middle-economic 
groups. 

Seventy-two  percent  of  all  the  income 
taxes  paid  by  individuals  to  the  Federal 
Government  are  paid  by  those  who  earn 
less  than  $15,000;  22  percent  of  the  taxes 
are  paid  by  those  who  have  net  taxable 
income  of  less  than  $7,000;  and  50  per- 
cent of  the  Income  taxes  are  paid  by 
those  with  incomes  between  $7,000  and 
$15,000. 

The  proposal  before  us  imposes  a  flat, 
across  the  board  surcharge  on  individual 
and  corporate  taxes.  It  has  no  relation 
to  the  ability  to  pay.  The  proposed  ex- 
penditure cut  will  undoubtedly  affect 
many  of  the  much  needed  domestic  pro- 
grams which  are  so  vital  to  our  people. 
While  I  support  sound  fiscal  policy,  I  do 
not  believe  that  this  measure  is  an  exam- 
ple of  sound  policy  and  shall  therefore 
vote  agaunst  the  adoption  of  the  confer- 
ence report  on  H.R.  15414. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [  Mr.  Reid  I . 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  enactment  of  H.R.  15414.  the  tax 
surcharge  and  spending  reduction  pack- 
age, would  be  a  faltering  step  forward. 
It  is  late:  perhaps  2  years  late.  It  poses 
dangers.  It  could  provoke  recessionary 
tendencies  and  rising  unemployment  and 
underemployment.  It  represents  a  cut 
upon  a  cut  and  none  can  say  the  cities, 
education,  and  social  programs  will  not 
be  further  cut  at  a  time  when  a  national 
crisis  urges — nay  demands — that  these 
programs  for  the  poor  and  the  cities 
should  be  expanded  dramatically.  This 
is  why  I  supported  a  $4  billion  cut  in 
spending. 

Also,  there  is  no  gtaarantee  that  this 
bill  will  come  in  time  to  halt  the  infla- 
tion that  has  already  hurt  millions  of 
Americans. 

It  is  additionally  clear  that  the  Execu- 
tive and  the  Congress  have  been  seriously 
derelict  in  not  acting  long  since.  Both 
have  oversold  the  value  of  the  bill  for 
somewhat  different  reasons.  It  is  no 
panacea. 


Should  the  bill  stimulate  a  recession 
or  brake  the  forward  momentum  of  the 
economy,  there  is  no  assurance  that  the 
Federal  Reserve,  the  administration,  and 
the  Congress  will  show  the  flexibility  and 
the  capacity  to  act  promptly  to  remedy 
recessionary  forces.  It  is  not  clear  that 
the  lesson  has  ijeen  learned  that  we  need 
flexible  flscal  and  monetary  policies  with 
the  capacity  to  act  responsively  and 
quickly. 

Nonetheless — and  not  withstanding 
these  risks  and  dangers — failure  to  enact 
this  tax  surcharge  and  spending  reduc- 
tion package  could  lead  to  an  interna- 
tional monetary  crisis.  It  could  lead  to 
devaluation  here  and  abroad.  The  dollar 
is  not  just  our  domestic  currency — as 
David  Rockefeller  has  pointed  out— but 
it  is  the  vehicle  for  conducting  the  bulk 
of  the  world's  trade  and  roughly  a  third 
of  the  ofiScial  resen-es  of  foreign  coun- 
tries are  now  held  in  the  form  of  dollars. 

Failure  to  enact  this  bill  could  lead  to 
further  significant  inflation  affecting 
middle-income  families  and  over  20  mil- 
lion Americans  on  fixed  incomes  and  sav- 
ings; it  could  lead  to  higher  interest 
rates;  it  could  seriously  depress  housing 
starts. 

Action  today  will  not  only  reduce  a 
deficit  in  fiscal  year  1969 — which  without 
it  could  reach  $25  to  $30  billion;  it  is  vital 
to  our  critical  balance-of-payments 
problems. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  our  trade 
surplus  is  negative  without  foreign  aid 
and  about  zero  with  foreign  aid.  This  is 
critical  and  serious. 

Prices  are  rising  at  the  most  rapid  i-ate 
since  the  early  stages  of  the  Korean  war. 
Interest  rates  have  reached  the  highest 
levels  in  a  century,  we  are  risking  distor- 
tions in  the  credit  market,  and  we  are 
witnessing  speculation  and  gambling 
with  high  daily  volumes  on  the  stock  and 
over-the-counter  markets. 

Above  all.  our  decision  today  is  pivotal 
as  it  will  show  to  the  world  and  the  cen- 
tral bankers  whether  we  can  take  basic 
flscal  steps.  Its  rejection,  some  believe, 
could  be  catastrophic.  Its  passage  could 
restore  some  needed  confidence  to  the 
health,  the  integrity,  and  the  belated 
capacity  of  our  free  enterprise  system  to 
ac*.  ' 

I  hope  we  will  not  forget,  with  passage 
of  the  bill,  thej  vital  need  for  tax  reform, 
for  standby  flexible  fiscal  powers.  I  hope 
we  will  recognize  the  need  for  major 
efforts  to  expand  and  stimulate  our  ex- 
ports in  competitive  markets. 

In  sum.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  voting  for 
this  bill  because  the  integrity  of  our 
economy  demands  it;  because  a  belated 
attack  on  inflation  is  better  than  none; 
because  failure  of  this  bill  could  trigger 
an  International  monetary  crisis,  possi- 
ble devaluation  of  the  dollar  and  effects 
none  can  foretell. 

But  the  future  of  our  Nation,  the  solu- 
tion to  our  urban  crisis,  the  uplifting  of 
30  million  poor  demand  in  an  equally 
loud  voice  that  social  programs  not  be 
cut  back  but  be  expanded  by  changing 
our  priorities  and  reallocating  our  non- 
essential spending. 

I  trust  the  administration  will  not  turn 
a  deaf  ear. 


I  urge  passage  of  this  bill  in  the  na- 
tional interest. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  PatmanI. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimoas  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  certain  tables 
and  other  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  trou- 
bles stem  from  jne  thing  for  which  nei- 
ther political  party  is  blameless,  but  for 
which  each  party  is  to  be  blamed — and 
that  is  the  high  excessive,  exorbitant 
and  usurious  interest  charges. 

We  are  paying  $8  billion  this  year  of 
excessive  interest  on  the  national  debt 
alone.  More  than  we  should  have  been 
required  to  pay  and  more  than  we  would 
have  paid  if  we  had  wanted  to  keep  in- 
terest rates  down. 

Today  Russia  continues  to  charge  pur- 
chasers of  Russian  goods  only  2*2  per- 
cent interest.  That  is  placing  our  people 
at  a  great  disadvantage  when  we  have 
to  charge  them  two  and  three  times 
that   much. 

So  that  is  what  the  Interest  rates  are 
doing.  That  is  what  the  excessive  interest 
rates  are  doing  to  us  from  an  interna- 
tional standpoint. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  the  Congress 
to  defend  itself.  The  Congress  is  respon- 
sible for  this.  We  cannot  place  the  re- 
si>onsibility  anywhere  else.  The  respon- 
sibility rests  entirely  on  the  Congress. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  the  Congress  to 
defend  itself  against  the  charge  that 
Confcress  has  permitted  the  American 
people  to  be  robbed — absolutely  robbed — 
over  a  period  of  years  through  the  charg- 
ing of  excessive  interest  rates — interest 
rates  that  we  did  not  have  to  pay. 

During  the  last  many  years  we  have 
been  paying  $14  billion  a  year  more  in 
interest  rates  on  all  of  our  debts  than 
we  should  have  been  required  to  pay  or 
that  we  would  have  paid  under  tradi- 
tional methods  of  borrowing  money  in 
this  country. 

So  we  have  paid  $200  billion  in  the  last 
14  years  of  unnecessary  interest. 

Very  little  is  ever  said  about  it.  The 
gentleman  from  Oregon  mentioned  it  and 
I  think  he  is  the  only  one  in  this  debate 
to  mention  anything  about  the  excessive 
Interest  rates  being  such  a  burden. 

The  truth  is  that  there  is  another 
point  that  we  can  talk  about  with  re- 
spect to  which  Congress  is  to  blame. 
Congress  has  permitted  $50  billion  of 
our  Government  bonds  to  be  paid  for 
once  in  U.S.  Government  currency,  to 
be  paid  oflT.  Who  said  they  were  paid? 
Mr.  William  McChesney  Martin,  in 
answer  to  my  question.  Yes;  they  have 
Ijeen  paid  for  once.  But  in  order  to  keep 
the  Federal  Reserve  from  coming  to  Con- 
gress for  appropriations  they  continue  to 
charge  interest  on  those  $50  billion  in 
bonds.  That  is  $2  billion  a  year.  Can 
we  be  blameless  for  permitting  that  to 
be  done?  Are  we  proud  of  it?  Of  course 
not.  Why?  Because  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  has  never  audited  the 
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Federal  Reserve  books,  and  they  refuse 
to  permit  the  General  Accounting  Office 
•to  audit  their  books.  Congress  is  to  blame 
for  all  of  this. 

NATIONAL    DEBT    PADIWD    OVER    $50   BILLION 

In  other  words,  our  national  debt  is 
nadded  by  $50  billion.  No  one  can  dispute 
it  because  it  is  admitted.  It  is  there 
Tilings  like  that  are  what  have  caused 
our  condition  to  be  as  It  Is  today. 

PAYING    LARGE    PART    Of    OUR    NATIONAL    DEBT 
TWICE 

Furthermore,  we  are  paying  our  Gov- 
ernment bonds  twice,  in  many  mstances 
more  than  twice.  That  has  been  docu- 
mented. Think  about  it.  Here  in  a  civ- 
ilized country  Congress  will  sit  idly  by 
and  require  their  country  that  they  are 
supposed  to  protect,  that  all  of  us  are 
to  pay  our  Federal  debts,  not  only  once, 
but  to  pay  them  twice  and  sometimes 
three  times.  You  cannot  conceive  of 
that  happening,  but  It  is  happening.  It 
has  been  documented.  It  has  been  going 
on  for  decades.  It  should  be  stopped. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas for  standing  up  for  what  he 
believes  is  right.  He  stood  up  against 
the  President.  He  is  winning  against  the 
President.  William  McChesney  Martin 
•>  ■  i  years  ago  stood  up  against  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  President  pleaded  with 
him  not  to  Increase  Interest  rates,  that 
we  did  not  need  to  Increase  interest 
rates  He  pleaded  with  him  not  to  in- 
crease Interest  rates,  and  Mr.  Martin  de- 
fied the  President  of  the  United  States 
contrary  to  law.  and  increased  interest 
rates  37', i  percent.  There  is  where  our 
problems  are  today— high,  excessive,  ex- 
orbitant, usurious  interest  rates. 

Of   course,   the  Chief   Executive   lost 
that  fight  with  the  Federal  Reserve.  The 
Clilef  Executive  has  now  lost  his  fight 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  But  the  loss  Is  not  the 
President's  loss.  It  is  the  people's  loss. 
They  have  lost  in  both  instances.  It  is 
terrible.  It  is  horrible  that  Congress  will 
permit  these  things  to  go  on  and  not  do 
anything  about  them. 
Here  are  two  remedies  I  propose: 
No    1.  we  should  consider  liquidating 
the  Federal  Reserve  System.  We  could 
liquidate  it  under  existing  law,  as  pro- 
vided by  existing  law.  If  we  were  to  do 
that  do  you  know  how  much  money  we 
could  put  into  the  Treasury?  Between 
$50  and  $75  billion,  and  we  could  get 
people  to  administer  matters  In  the  pub- 
lic    Interest     and     save     considerable 
amounts  of  money  every  year. 

In  addition,  If  the  Federal  Reserve 
does  not  become  more  sympathetic  to 
the  public  interests  and  not  insist  upon 
every  time  workir^  for  the  big  banks  of 
this  country  only,  regardless  of  the  pub- 
lic interest,  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  a  remedy.  That  remedy  is  impeach- 
ment—Impeachment. We  have  a  right  to 
do  it.  And  if  they  do  not  work  in  the  pub- 
lic interest,  if  they  do  not  show  some  in- 
clination in  that  direction  in  the  near 
future,  we  should  consider  Impeachment 
charges  against  William  McChesney 
Martin  and  the  members  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  who  are  also  responsible. 
It  is  getting  just  that  desperate. 

As  for  Members  who  would  like  to  ridi- 
cule this,  how  many  ever  say  anything 


about  high  interest?  Absolutely  nothing. 
They  are  always  talking  about  the  debt, 
but  they  never  say  anything  about  inter- 
est The  interest  Is  paid  right  off  the  top. 
It  comes  off  the  top.  We  do  not  even  have 
to  go  through  an  appropriation  bill.  We 
never  cut  high  Interest.  We  never  cut  In- 
terest of  any  kind.  It  is  always  paid  right 
off  the  top.  There  is  our  problem  and 
there  is  where  consideration  should  be 
given. 

Mr  Speaker,  in  1966  alone,  the  Amer- 
ican people  paid  $36.2  billion  In  excess 
Interest  charges  because  of  mistaken 
Federal  Reserve  Board  policies.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  takes  no  great  imagination 
to  see  what  $36  billion  would  have  done 
for  the  slum  areas— both  in  our  cities 
and  in  our  rural  areas. 

Considering  only  the  Federal  budget, 
the  excess  Interest  charges  are  stagger- 
ing Let  me  quote  from  the  testimony 
of  Charles  L.  Schultze.  the  former  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  be- 
fore the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
early  inl967: 


We  estimate  that  the  increasing  shortage 
of  credit  funds  and  rising  Interest  rates  ex- 
perienced last  year  are  adding  approximately 
$3  billion  to  the  Feder.al  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1967  as  a  whole. 


Mr.  Speaker,  that  $3  billion  repre- 
sented only  the  increase  resulting  from 
the  December  1965  Federal  Reserve  ac- 
tion. It  does  not  take  into  account  the 
tremendous  increases  in  interest  rates 
since  President  Truman  left  office  in 
1952. 

We  will  be  paying  about  $10  billion 
in  excess  interest  on  the  national  debt 
in  fiscal  year  1969.  This  proposal  for  new 
taxes  will  raise  $10  billion.  So.  the  tax 
increase  does  not  even  wipe  out  the  in- 
creased charges  that  can  be  traced  di- 
rectly to  the  increase  in  interest  rates 
under  William  McChesney  Martin.  We 
could  do  tremendous  good  with  this  sum 
of  money.  Certainly,  we  could  do  some- 
thing more  productive  than  paying 
interest. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  fact  is,  the  American 
people  have  paid  about  S43.2  billion  in 
excess  interest  charges  on  the  national 
debt  alone  since  1952.  Again,  all  of  us  in 
the  Congress  know  that  this  money  could 
have  done  great  things  for  the  cities  and 
the  rural  areas  had  it  not  been  wasted 
on  excess  and  unnecessary  interest  rates. 
Mr  Speaker,  many  may  wonder  about 
the  priorities  of  the  U.S.  Congress.  Here 
we  are  willing  to  accept  monetary  policies 
which  cost  the  American  taxpayers  $43.2 
billion  In  excess  interest  charges.  Yet,  the 
House  laughed  last  year  at  a  proposal  to 
spend  $40  million  to  kill  the  rats  in  our 
slimis. 

Since  the  Eisenhower  administration, 
the  Federal  Reserve  has  not  effectively 
supported  the  Government  bond  market. 
As  a  result,  today  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  paying  the  highest  rates  for 
money  since  the  Civil  War. 

In  contrast,  during  the  years  1939  to 
1952,  inclusive,  the  Federal  Reserve  sup- 
ported the  Government  bond  market  and 
kept  the  wholesale  rate  for  money  at 
2' 2  percent  or  less  on  long-term  borrow- 
ings. 

This  wholesale  rate  of  2'/2  percentr- 
and  less— provided  a  yardstick  for  all  in- 


terest rates  in  the  country.  This  benefited 
everyone — consumers,  the  workingman. 
farmers,  homeowners— everyone  that 
used  credit. 

Mr.  Martin.  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  began  manipulating  this 
rate  in  1953  and  made  the  break  In  the 
dike.  We  are  now  reaping  the  sad  and 
iraeic  consequences  of  this  ruinous 
policy. 

Interest  costs  on  the  national  debt  are 
the  second  largest  item  in  the  Federal 
budget.  When  we  look  around  for  places 
to  cut  the  budget,  why  not  look  at  inter- 
est rates? 

As  it  is  now.  every  time  we  borrow  a 
billion  dollars  for  national  defense  we 
will  have  to  pay  the  bankers  a  billion 
dollars— or  $2  billion  in  all. 

Every  time  we  build  a  million-dollar 
schoolhouse.  the  people  will  have  to  pay 
a  million  dollars  extra  for  interest  on  the 
expenditure. 

This  situation  just  must  be  changed 
by  the  Congress.  There  has  been  much 
talk  recently  about  the  Congress  being 
fearful  of  the  reaction  from  the  voters  if 
it  votes  to  raise  taxes.  This  Congress 
should  be  more  fearful  of  the  people  s 
reaction  to  the  hidden  tax  of  exorbitant 
excessive  and  unnecessary  high  intere.st 

It  is  our  duty  to  restore  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  so  that  it  is  resjionsive 
to  the  will  of  the  people  and  their  elected 
representatives  or  repeal  the  entire  act 
and  make  for  the  United  States  $50  to 
$75  billion  in  the  liquidating  process  ac- 
cording to  existing  law  providing  for 
such  liquidation 


DISSENTING    VIEWS    OF   REPRESKNT.^TIVE    WRKHIT 
PATMAN 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  a  bill.  kno\vn 
as  S   1120.  which  was  considered  by  the 
Banking    and    Currency   Committee    m 
May  1959.  This  bill  brought  up  the  ques- 
tion of  Government  bonds  being  pur- 
chased by  the  Federal  Reserve  and  then- 
disposition.  i_ .,,.,,   f 
It  was  contemplated  in  this  bill  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  would  get  permission 
from    the    Congress    to    transfer    the.se 
bonds,  which  were  only  $25  billion  then— 
they   are  over  $50  billion  now— to  the 
commercial  banks  free  of  charge.  And 
then  when  the  bonds  were  due,  the  tax- 
payers would  have  to  pay  for  them  again. 
A  discussion  in  these  dissenting  views 
indicates   how   these   bonds   were   pur- 
chased with  another  form  of  Government 
obligation    and    not    canceled,    thereby 
leaving  two  Government  obligations  out 
for  one  debt. 

These  views  also  quote  William  Mc- 
Chesney Martin.  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  to  the  effect  that 
these  bonds  were  paid  for  once  with  Gov- 
ernment credit  and  also  contain  much 
other  information  that  is  relevant  m  the 
consideration  of  this  subject. 

The  conference  on  this  Senate  bill 
made  a  report  to  the  House  before  it  was 
enacted  Into  law  denying  the  Federal 
Reserve  the  opportunity  of  transferring 
these  bonds  Tree  of  charge  to  the  com- 
mercial banks.  This  is  what  stopped  it. 
Otherwise,  a  policy  would  have  been 
adopted  that  would  have  been  very  ruin- 
ous to  our  country. 
The  dissenting  views  follow: 
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DisssNTiNG  Virws  or  Repbbscntattvs  WmlOHT 
Patman 

This  leglalaUon  will  take  many  billions 
of  dollars  out  of  the  taxpayers'  pockeu  and 
put  them  Into  profits  of  the  private  banks. 
It  is  called  the  "vault-cash"  bill  It  should  be 
called  the  "bond  give-away"  bill.  All  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  are  bad.  individually  and 
collectively. 

This  bill  should  be  defeated.  But  for  those 
Members  of  the  House  who  cannot  take  the 
time  to  consider  the  reasons  for  this,  I  will 
describe  In  a  very  few  sentences  what  the 
main  evil  of  the  bill  is  and  how  it  can  be 
corrected.  It  can  be  corrected  by  a  quite 
simple  amendment  which  will  Immediately 
reduce  Federal  debt  by  $15  billion.  After  this 
brief  statement,  a  more  complete  explana- 
tion of  this  legislation  will  then  follow. 

OBJECTIOMS  TO  TUB  OIVKAW.^T  OF  COVmNMENT- 

owNco  Assrrs 

This  le«tt8Ht!on  approves  a  proposal  to  give 
away  to  the  private  banks  about  $15  billion 
worth  of  US.  bonds  r;nd  other  interest-bear- 
ing obligations  of  the  United  States  which 
are  now  owned  by  the  public — owned  by 
the  Federal  Government.  I  u»e  the  term 
"glveawav"  in  a  quite  literal  sense.  Tlie 
method  by  which  the  Federal  Reserve  au- 
thorities propose  to  transfer  these  securities 
to  the  private  banks  is  slightly  complicated, 
but  not  very  much  so;  a  grade-school  child 
of  average  brightness  can  readily  under- 
stand It. 

In  brief,  the  Federal  Resen-e  proposes  to 
"sell"  the  private  banks  securities  now  held 
In  Its  vaults,  and.  at  the  same  time,  give  the 
banks  the  "reserves"  with  which  to  "buy" 
these  securities.  No  money  will  change 
hands.  No  credit  will  be  extended.  No  more 
and  no  less  credit  will  be  available  to  busi- 
nesses and  consumers  than  now.  The  legis- 
lation has  nothing  to  do  with  providing  for 
growth  in  the  money  .-ind  credit  supply.  In 
short,  the  proposal  Is  simply  to  "Jimmy  the 
bookkeeping."  in  the  process  of  wliich  owner- 
ship of  the  securities  will  be  trancferred 
from  the  public  to  the  private  banks.  Every- 
thing else  vlll  be  the  same  as  before,  except 
that  the  Interest  pa\-ments  on  these  securi- 
ties will  then  go  into  bank  proHts  Instead 
of  into  the  US.  Treasury  as  now. 

Does  my  phrase  "Jimmy  the  bookkeeping" 
make  the  matter  clear?  If  not,  let  me  quote 
the  more  dignified  langtiage  of  Alvln  H. 
Hansen,  a  distinguished  Harv.ird  professor 
and  monetary  expert,  writing  in  a  scholarly 
Journal  about  an  earlier  version  of  this 
legislation,  a  version  which  proposed  a  give- 
away of  $9.8  billion.  He  wrote — 

•The  bankers  are.  in  effect,  asking  Con- 
gress to  hand  them  on  a  silver  platter  J93 
billion  of  earning  assets  In  place  of  an  equiv- 
alent amount  of  unearnlng  cash  :issets  which 
they  are  now  required  to  hold  as  reserves."  ' 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  is  now  holding 
a  portiollo  of  about  925  billion  of  interest- 
bearing  obligations  of  the  United  States.  It 
has  reported  co  the  Committees  on  Banking 
and  Currency  of  the  Senate  and  House  that 
this  amount  is  a  great  deal  more  than  the 
System  needs  to  hold,  for  both  Income  pur- 
poses and  possible  future  purposes  of  mone- 
tary controls.  Specifically,  a  report  which  the 
Board  of  Governors  ixa  submitted  on  this 
legislation  state*: 

"The  present  System  portfolio  is  adequate 
to  permit  a  substantial  reduction  and  still 
leave  enuiii;h  to  provide  sufficient  earnings  to 
cover  nece--i>ary  expenses,  as  well  as  for  cur- 
rent purposes  of  policy." 


'  "The  Review  of  Economics  and  Statis- 
tics." February  195*.  vol.  XL.  Alvin  H.  Han- 
sen. "Bunkers  and  Subsidies."  p.  50.  Note — 
The  full  test  will  appear  at  the  end  of  these 
dissenting  views." 

-  US.  Congress.  House.  Subcommittee  No.  2. 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Ctirrency.  hear- 
ings. "Member  Bank  Reserve  Requirements," 
86th  Cong.  1st  Seas.  il959).  p.  28. 


The  Federal  Reserve  authorities  are  pro- 
posing by  this  legislation  to  reduce  the  Feds 
portfolio  of  these  securities  by  giving  a 
healthy  slice  to  the  private  banks.  Further- 
more, these  authorities  have  given  one  reason 
for  this,  and  one  reason  only  which  is  that  It 
win  "•  •  •  Improve  the  earning  position  of 
banks  and  aid  them  in  building  up  their  cap- 
ital positions  •  •  •"  J  In  short,  the  argument 
Is  that  giving  away  bonds  to  the  private 
banks  will  Increase  the  profits  of  the  private 
banks,  and  that  It  will  certainly  do. 

The   Treasury    will   lose    revenue 

The  Interest  payments  which  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  collects  on  these  obligations 
provide  substantially  all  the  Income  the  Fed 
receives.  The  Treasury  makes  the  Interest 
payment*  on  these  obligations,  and  the  Fed 
then  returns  most  of  this  money  to  the 
Treasury.  First,  however,  the  Fed  takes  out 
whatever  It  needs  for  operating  expenses — 
most  of  which  are  Incurred  in  providing  free 
services  to  the  private  banks,  such  as  clear- 
ing checks.  And  It  also  takes  out  whatever  It 
cares  to  for  some  very  "plush"  luxuries.  In- 
cluding banquets  with  paid  entertainers  and 
$1,000  "gifts"  to  "friends  of  the  System."  ' 
These  are,  of  course.  Government  funds  that 
are  being  spent,  and  such  expenditures  are 
comparable  to  the  postmasters  in  the  local 
com.naunltles  spending  freely  from  the  funds 
the  post  office  take*  in  from  the  sale  of 
stamps;  and  in  all  of  these  years  the  Federal 
Reserx-e  System  has  never  been  audited  by 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
or  by  any  other  auditor  except  their  own.  in- 
ternal, self-appointed  auditors.  Furthermore. 
lnste.ad  of  turning  In  to  the  Treasury  all  of 
what  Is  left  of  its  funds.  It  holds  back  some 
in  a  "surplus"  fund,  though  no  member  of 
the  Board.  ha«  ever  been  able  to  mention  any 
need  which  he  thinks  might  arUe  for  such 
a  surplus  fund. 

Even  so.  the  Fed  returns  a  great  deal  more 
money  than  it  spends  or  holds.  In  1957.  the 
last  year  for  which  a  report  is  available,  the 
Fed  had  an  Income  of  $763  million.  Of  this 
it  spent  or  held  S221  nUllion  and  returned 
$542  million  to  the  Treasury.  Obviously,  then, 
if  obligations  from  this  portfolio  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  private  banks,  the  Interest 
paymenu  will  go  into  bank  profits  instead  of 
into  the  Federal  Treasury.  And  whatever 
amount  Is  so  diverted  will  be  that  much 
more  that  will  have  to  come  out  of  the  tax- 
payers' pocketa  each  year. 

The  point  Is  that  the  Qovernment  has  paid 
for  these  securities  once.  It  has  bought  them 
in  the  open  market  and  has.  In  effect,  can- 
celed them.  They  should  be  canceled  In  fact. 
If  they  are  given  away,  the  Government  will 
have  to  pay  for  them  again  when  they  be- 
come due.  Or  at  least  the  Government  will 
have  to  Issue  new  interest-bearing  obliga- 
tions to  replace  them.  And  until  the  Gov- 
ernment does  pay  for  them  again  and  can- 
cels them.  It  will  also  have  to  pay  interest 
charges  on  them.  For  example,  let  us  assume 
that  it  win  be  25  years  before  the  Govern- 
ment pays  off  these  obligations  again  and 
then  cancels  them;  and  let  us  assume  that  it 
will  pay  an  Interest  rate  of  4  percent — then 
giving  away  ^15  billion  of  these  obligations 
now  will  ultimately  cost  the  Government  $30 
billion. 

Now  as  to  the  exact  .tmount  of  these  inter- 
est-bearing obligations  which  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  private  banks,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve authorities  have  not  said;  and  insofar 
as  I  can  learn,  no  one  has  asked  them. 
Speaking  only  In  general  terms  about  how 
much  reserve  rciuirements  may  be  reduced, 
they  have  said : 


■  Hearings,  op.  clt.,  p.  272. 

'  U.S.  Congress.  House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency.  'Hear- 
ings. Financial  Institutions  Act  of  1957,  Ft. 
2."  85th  Cong.,  2'J  sess.  (1958).  see  my  testi- 
mony beginning  p  1535.  and  particularly  p. 
1562. 


"Any  decrease  In  requirements,  however, 
should  leave  the  Federal  Reserve  with  a 
portfolio  adequate  to  cover  possible  future 
contingencies,  such  as  a  large  inflow  of  gold 
or  economies  in  the  use  of  currency  that 
miirbt  add  reserves  in  excess  of  approprlat? 
needs."  - 

My  own  estimate  Is  $15  billion,  which  is 
based  upon  what  is  In  the  bill  and  what  the 
Fed  has  said  as  to  the  amount  of  securities 
It  feels  It  should  keep.  According  to  the  de- 
scription It  has  Klven  of  its  needs.  (10  bil- 
lion in  Its  portfolio  will  be  more  than  ade- 
quate.* Ptirthermore.  under  this  bill  the  Fed 
win  have  authority  to  reduce  required  re- 
serves of  the  private  banks  by  a  total  of  $11  3 
billion.'  This  means  that  the  Fed  could  trans- 
fer to  the  banks  $113  billion  worth  of  these 
obligations  immediately — assuming  the 
banks  cooperate — without  waiting  for  the 
Government  to  purchase  any  new  gold  or 
for  any  further  inflow  of  gold  from  abroad 

The  Federal  Reserve  authorities  have  made 
It  plain  that  they  do  not  Intend  to  permit 
the  money  supply  to  Increase  more  than 
about  3  percent  a  year,  which  Is  about  the 
rate  at  which  the  economy  expands.  At  pres- 
ent levels  of  required  reserves,  a  reduction 
in  these  requirements  which  "freed"  one- 
half  billion  dollars  of  bank  reserves  would 
permit  a  3  percent  expansion  of  the  money 
supply. 

The  Inescapable  fact  is,  then,  that  the  Fed 
cannot  reduce  required  reserves  of  Its  mem- 
ber banks  by  more  than  one-half  billion  dol- 
lars per  year  without  (a)  setting  off  a  tre- 
mendous inflation  or  (b)  "selling"  the  pri- 
vate banks  $1  of  securities  from  its  portfolio 
for  each  81  of  reserves  it  gives  the  banks  In 
excess  of  one-half  bllUon  dollars.  And  of  this 
we  can  be  certain — neither  the  Federal  Re- 
serve authorities  nor  the  private  banks  in- 
tend any  inflation  of  the  money  supp'y. 

The  Federal  debt  can  be  reduced  by 
$15  billion  immediately 

From  my  point  of  view,  however,  the  exact 
amount  of  Government-owned  securities 
which  is  to  be  given  away  Is  not  Important. 
I  am  opposed  to  giving  away  eyen  so  much  as 
$1  billion  worth — and.  as  for  that  matter. 
even  $1  worth.  Therefore.  I  have  proposed 
an  amendment  to  this  bill  which  wlU  re- 
quire the  Federal  Reserve  System  to  transfer 
$15  billion  of  these  obligations  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury  for  Immediate  cancellation.  Tliis 
amendment  would  immediately  reduce  the 
Federal  debt  by  $15  Wllion.  It  vrtll  also  have 
the  effect  of  placlni?  a  severe  limitation  on 
the  amount  of  the  Fed's  portfolio  which  can 
then  be  given  away  under  this  legislation. 
Furthermore,  the  amendment  will  In  no  way 
Interfere  vi-ith  the  Fed's  ability  to  make  all 
the  shifts  In  reserve  requirements  as  between 
classes  of  banks  which  It  is  asking  for  au- 
thority :o  make.  In  fact,  the  Fed  could  make 
most  of  these  "adjustments" — which  are  pre- 
sented as  being  what  this  legislation  is  most- 
ly about — under  the  present  law.  I  must  ad- 
mit, however.  I  think  the  bankers'  pressure 
for  "adjusting"  required  reserves  will  quickly 
disappear  once  it  Is  made  clear  that  there  is 
to  be  no  vast  giveaway  of  the  Fed's  portfolio. 

Clearly.  $15  billion  of  the  obligations  which 
the  Federal  n:scrve  Is  holding  should  be 
returned  to  the  Treasury  and  Immediately 
canceled.  This  much  of  the  Federal  debt 
should  be  canceled  In  any  case.  We  have 
every  reason  to  expect  that  as  soon  as  this 
legislation  has  been  disposed  of.  Congress  will 
be  asked  for  other  legislation  to  raise  the 
Federal  debt  ceiling  and  for  legislation  to 
raise  the  Interest-rate  celling  which  has  been 
in  eflect  since  1918  on  marketable  bonds  is- 
sued by  the  Treasury. 

Consequently.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  offer 
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and  obtain  serious  consideration  of  the 
amendment  I  propose  when  the  bill  reaches 
the  floor  of  the  House. 

Now  as  to  the  argument  that  bank  profits 
should  be  increased,  let  me  point  out  that 
bank   profits   are   now   at   an   alltlme   high. 
The  Fed's  report  on   this  legislation  shows 
that   profits   of   all   commercial    banks   last 
vear.  after  taxes,  gave  a  net  return  of  10  Per- 
cent on  net  worth,  which  Includes  the  stock- 
holders' undivided  profits.  Yet  the  Fed  s  re- 
nort   argues   that   such   a   profit  rate   seems 
low    only  because  manufacturing  and  trade 
cor^ratlons    enjoyed    higher    profit    rates. 
,  public  utilities  had  lower  profit  rates.)    A 
profit  rate  of  10  percent,  after  taxes,  in  the 
banking  business  seems  to  me  adequate,  if 
not  excessive,  considering  that  the  banking 
business  enjoys   monopoly   protection   from 
the  Federal  Government,  enjoys  hayl^B  t»je 
Federal  Government  underwrite  substantially 
all  of  Ita  risks,  and  enjoys  quite  a  variety  of 
subsidies    and    special    benefits    generously 
bestowed    by    the    Federal    Reserve    System^ 
For  example,  last  year  the  commercial  banks 
made  profits  of  $681  million  Just  from  buying 
vnd    selling    securlUes-a    tenfold    Increase 
jrom  the  previous  year-for  which  they  can 
thank  the  Federal  Reserve  "monetary  poU- 

If  Congress  decides,  however,  that  It  should 
nrovlde  an  additional  subsidy  to  the  private 
banks,  then  I  suggest  this  bill  Is  the  wrong 
uay  to  provide  It.  Whatever  subsidy  Congress 
decides  upon  should  be  provided  through  ap- 
propriations. BO  that  the  subsidy  Is  subject 
to  the  Presidents  budget  control,  subject  to 
the  continuing  control  of  Congress,  and  sub- 
lect  to  public  examination  and  debate.  Giving 
•iway  interest-bearing  obligations  will  pro- 
vide a  subsidy  in  perpetuity,  perhaps  In  years 
when  Congress  would  not  agree  that  the  sub- 
sidy is  needed. 

The  Feds  portfolio  of  $25  billion  is  oumed 
by  the  public 
In  considering  my  proposal  to  cancel  $15 
bllUon  of  these  obligations  Instead  of  giving 
them  to  the  banks.  Members  of  the  House 
may  be  sure  that  the  propositions  stated  be- 
low are  not  In  dispute.  The  present  Chair- 
man as  well  as  previous  Chairmen,  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  are  on  record  as  agreeing  to  each  of 
them,  as  will  be  cited  later.  ^ 

(1)  The  Federal  Reserve's  $25  billion  port- 
folio of  securities  Is  owned  by  the  public— 
<,wned  by  the  Federal  Government— not  by 
the  private  banks;  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem Itself  is  owned  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

(2)  Not  so  much  as  a  penny  of  the  private 
banks'  reserves  deposited  with  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  has  been  used  to  acquire  these 
securities,  and  no  other  funds  deposited  or 
invested  by  the  private  banks  have  been  used 
to  acquire  these  securities. 

(3)  These  securities  have  been  paid  for 
with  Government  funds.  In  the  last  analysis, 
these  interest-bearing  obUgatlons  of  the 
United  SUtes  have  been  acquired  In  exchange 
lor  non-mterest-bearlng  obligations  of  the 
United  States.  They  have  been  acquired  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  the  general  public 
has  accepted  and  Is  holding  about  $27  bllUon 
of  non-mterest-bearlng  Government  obUga- 
tlons known  as  "Federal  Reserve  notes.' 

In  case  the  reader  does  not  know  what 
"Federal  Reserve  notes  "  are.  these  are  cur- 
rency—that $10  and  $20  blUs  he  has  in  his 
pocket  And  if  he  has  any  bills  In  denomina- 
tions of  $50,  $100,  $1,000,  $10,000.  and  so  on, 
these  are  also  "Federal  Reserve  notes."  A  five- 
dollar  bin  Is  likely  to  be  a  "Federal  Reserve 
note,  ■  too,  although  some  of  the  five-dollar 
bills  are  Issued  by  the  Treasury  and  are  de- 
scribed as  "silver  certificates." 


Federal  Reserve  notes  are  obligations  of  the 
United  States,  as  Is  plainly  stated  on  their 
face.  They  are  backed  by  the  0«yemment  s 
gold.  You  cannot  exchange  them  for  the  ac- 
tual gold— that  18,  unless  you  are  a  foreigner. 
Foreign  holders  of  dollars  can,  under  the 
UT^  demand  and  receive  an  equivalent  value 
of  the  Government's  gold.  If  they  care  to  do 
so  And.  to  an  extent,  balances  of  payments 
due  between  nations  are  settled  by  payments 
in  gold.  The  fact  that  the  Government  has 
declared  the  notes  legal  tender,  good  for  pay- 
mente  of  debts  and  taxes,  makes  it  "uneces- 
sary  to  draw  out  the  gold  to  settle  debts 
within  this  country. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  obtains  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes  from  the  Bureau  of  En- 
eravlng  and  Printing  at  its  pleasure,  in 
Whatever  quantities  it  asks  for,  and  without 
C06t.  It  then  issues  this  currency  in  ^vhat- 
ever  amounts  banks  ask  lor.  and  this  is  de- 
termined in  the  last  analysis,  by  the  amount 
which  business  and  consumers  find  conven- 
ient in  carrying  on  trade  and  commerce 

There    are    now    outstanding— In    circula- 
tion   ouWlde    the    Federal    Reserve    banks^ 
$27  billion  of  these  Federal  l^^serve  not^. 
Let  It  be  said,  however,  that  these  Federal 
Reserve  notes  are  not  the  "printing  press 
money    which    is    sometUnes   said    to   cause 
inflation.  AU  currency  in  fi^culatlon  repre- 
sents   only    a    small    fraction    of    the    total 
money  supply.  Most  of  the  ^o^.^y  ^.*P^^f. 
form    of    bank    deposits,    or    'checkbook 
money,  and  this  is  created   by  the  pri\ate 
banks  on  the  basis  of  reserves  given  th«^m 
bv  the  Government. 

One  technical  item  might  be  considered. 
While  Federal  Reserve  notes  are  obligations 
of   the   Federal   Government,   they   are   not 


subject  to  the  legal  debt  limit.  They  are  not 
expected  to  be  "redeemed."  And  they  are  not 
included  in  the  Treasury's  reports  of  assets 
and  llablllUes. 

LONGER    STATEMENT 

The  Federal  Reserve  authorities  have  rec- 
ommended  this   leglslatlon-except   for   the 
amendmenu   which   have   been   udded-and 
so  have  the  officials  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments concerned  with  banking  matters. 
Origins  of  the  giveaway  bill 
For   several   years   now   the   bankers   have 
been   exerting   organized    pressures   to   have 
their    required    reserves   reduced.   The   Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  has.  under  the  present 
law.  wide  authority  for  doing  this.  In  fact, 
since   mld-1953,   the  Federal   Reserve  Board 
has  made  seven   reductions  in   required   re- 
serves, making  available  to  the  banks  a  total 
of  $4  3  billion  of  additional  reserves. 

One  of  the  most  striking  aspects  of  the 
request  for  additional  authority  for  reduc- 
ing required  reserves  at  this  time,  however, 
is  that  the  minlmums  of  required  reserves 
specified    in   present   law   leave   the  Federal 
Reserve  v.1th  authority  to  make  further  tre- 
mendous reductions  for  all  clas.ses  of  banks- 
country  banks,  Reserve  city  banks  and  cen- 
tral Reserve  city  banks.  In  the  case  of  no 
class  of  bank  has  the  Federal  Reserve  re- 
duced required  reserves  to  anything  like  the 
minlmums  permitted  by  present  law.  In  fact, 
the  Federal  Reserve  could  not  now  give  any 
single  class  of  banks  all   of  the  additional 
reserves    the    present    law    permits    ^»2thout 
either  (a)  setting  off  a  tremendous  Inflation, 
or  (b)  Immediately  taking  back  the  reserves 
thus  given  by  "selling"  the  banks'  .securities 
from  its  portfolio. 


[Dollars  in  millions  1  


Class  of  bank 


Net  Percent  ol  reserves  required        Minimum 

demand        by  federal  Reserve  regulation     ^^^^^^^^^ 


239. 


Hearings,  op.  cit..  p.  28. 

Ibid  .  p.  28;  and  (my  testimony),  pp.  287- 


'  See:  Appendix  table  at  p.  30. 


"  See  pp  28-36  and  see  also  documentation 
cited  in  my  speech  la  the  daily  Congressional 
Record  of  May  25.  1959.  p.  8129. 
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Central  Reserve  City  banks  (New  York  and  Chicago) -  V^-»40  20  16',,  10 

Reserve  city  banks "_  37.494  14  "  J_ 

"Country"  banks --- "  " — —  777^  a  ; 

103.693                -18.8                -14.9                       »• ' 
All  member  banks . 

tion  and  demand  balances  due  Itom  domestic  banks. 
-  Weighted  averages. 

.ven  so.  the  bankers  -^n-eral  years  P-J-  --  the  mn^.id^not  Ue^the^Keds 

ago  working  to  have  the  1^*  ^^^*^6^„^°  "^^  ^Xh  reserves  were  to  be  reduced  or  as  to 

duce  these  legal  mlnimums^  Lat«  ^  l^fe^^J^^  rtime  schedule  by  which  the  level  was  tx> 

Economic  Policy  Commission  f  ^J^^F^^p  L  reached.  It  was  a  bad  bill.  It  is  now  a 

can  Bankers  Association  completed  a  2-year  »«  ^eacucu. 

"Study"'   Of  bank   reserves  and  submitted   a  worse  bnu  ,  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

report  to  the  Federal  RestT'^frTwish^  "I  commTtt^e    and    the    Senate    Committee   on 

out  a  plan  by  which  t^«  ^^^^fA7''^'*'in-  Sng  and  Currency,  the  Federal  Reserve 

have  their  reserve  ^q^l'-^"^^"*^.'^"^^^  ii^-  autliomies  strongly  objected   to   the   ABAs 

eluding  changes  in  law  which  ^'°y^d  f  «^^^^  propos"'  to  emnlnVte  th'e  classification  "Cen- 

essary   to   bring   about   these   reductioi^   m  Propo^^  ^„^  ^^^^.  objected 

the  manner  the  bankers  wanted/nie  ABA  re  ^^\^^^^^      ^^^„   ^he   ABAs   mandatory 

port  not  only  specifies  the  ultimate  level  ^  ume  schedule  for  reducing  the  level  of  re-, 

required  reserves  which  the  bankers  wished  ^^^jf^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^l  ,evels  of  the  Re- 

to  achieve,  but  it  ^P^.'^es  that  its  leglsla  ^^ves  of  ^^  ^^^.^  ^.^^  schedule, 

tlve   plan   should   '^f^'i^J^^^J^'JZ^'J-  propo^  a  little  more  than  2  years  ago.  was 

be  reached  within  a  5-year    target  date  .  P^°^'  ^hg   committee    has   amended    the 

The  bill  as  originally  l^^troduced  was  the  ^  >ear..    i  ^^^^^^    ^^^^   ^.^^ 

Federal  Reserve  Board's  counteiTroposal  to  ^U^to  ^mn    ^^^  .^  ^^^^  ^.^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^ 

sary."  Further,  the  Board  objected     In  pa^  Tl^^.  as  well  as  reduce  the  general  level 

ticular  •  to  being  under    a  mandate  to  reach  oi  ^^     ■                      ^s  a  consequence,  there 

some  particular  level  of  ^qiUrements  at  any  ^'J^n  s1>m^','ontroversy  among  the  banks 

time  in  the  future."  The  main  d'ae/ejic^  be-  ^«  ^een  ^om               ^^^,^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^ 

tween  the  bill  as  introduced  and  the  ABA  s  as  to  now  me 
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be  divided,  but  such  dlaagreement  appears  to 
be  of  a  minor  nature  All  classes  of  banka 
now  seem  reaaonably  satisfied  that  they  will 
receive  a  munificent  share  of  the  booty.  If 
not  a  share  which  is  In  exact  proportion  to 
what  they  would  like  The  report  of  the 
ABAs  Economic  Policy  Commission  put  the 
matter  quite  succinctly: 

"A  target  date  has  the  additional  im- 
portant advantage  that  it  icill  gire  definite 
assurance  that  the  tv>o  objectives  of  reduc- 
tion in  reserve  requirements  and  reform  of 
the  reserve  structure  tcill  be  pursued  simul- 
taneously. No  proposal  for  recasUng  the 
reserve  structure  can  hope  to  win  wide  bank- 
er support  unleas  It  Is  combined  with  overall 
reserve  reduction  In  a  single  legislative 
package."  • 

In  his  review  of  the  ABAs  original  plan. 
Profeasor  Hansen  observed ; 

"It  Is  evident  that  only  a  very  small  part 
of  the  windfall  would  accrue  to  the  small- 
er so-called  country  banks  which  hold  about 
38  percent  of  the  total  assets  of  mem- 
ber banks.  The  proposal.  If  enacted  Into 
law,  would  conspicuously  favor  the  large 
banks."  "• 

In  asking  for  tbe  authority  but  not  the 
reqiflrement  for  reducing  requirements  ac- 
cordlQg  to  the  ABA  plan,  however,  the  Re- 
serve Board  has  been  somewhat  vague  about 
how  It  Intends  to  divide  the  windfall. 
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Reserves  cannot  be  reduced  tcithout  giving 
away  the  Feds  port/olio 
There  may  be  more  than  one  reason  why 
the  drive  for  this  legislation  has  come  to  a 
head  at  this  particular  time.  Certainly  It  Is 
most   premature   for   the   purpose   of   redis- 
tributing required  reserves  among  the  three 
classes  of  banks.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board 
has   more   than   adequate   discretionary   au- 
thority In  the  present  law  for  that.  But  the 
fact  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Is  seeking  Con- 
gress'  blessing  of   the   "giveaway"  aspect  of 
the   proposal   before  embarking  on   any  ex- 
tensive   program    of    reducing    required    re- 
serves Is  reason  enough.  And  let  It  be  said 
here  that   these  blessings  are  liberally  pro- 
vided throughout   the  legislative  history  of 
this   bill     The   legislative    history    Is   replete 
with  explanations  that  the  Federal   Reserve 
will    "offset    excess    reserves    through    open 
market   ooeratlons. "  "take  other  actions   to 
prevent  undue  credit  expansion."  and  so  on. 
These  are  all  phrases  of  art,  the  meaning  of 
which  may  not  t>e  Immediately  apparent  to 
those   not   versed    in   Federal    Reserve   oper- 
ations. The  phrases  mean,  simply,  that  the 
Federal   Reserve    will    "sell"   securities   frt)m 
Its  portfolio  In  the  exact  amount  by  which 
required  reserves  are  reduced. 

It  Is  Important  to  notice,  too.  that  while 
the  Fed  has  now  a  vast  unused  authority  for 
reducing  required  reserves,  the  practical  con- 
ditions whlcdS  must  be  met  now  are  decidedly 
different  from  those  which  prevailed  at  the 
times  when  required  reserves  were  reduced 
during  the  past  several  years  In  short,  these 
reductions  of  the  past  several  years  were 
made  at  times  when  the  Fed's  monetary 
policy  permitted  increases  in  ihe  money  sup- 
ply. To  state  the  .matter  another  way.  these 
reductions  were  made  at  times  when  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  authorities  felt  they  could  give 
the  private  banks  additional  reserves  without 
at  the  same  time  selling''  the  banks  equal 
amounts  of  securities  from  portfolio  in  order 
to  prevent  the  reserves  being  used  to  Inflate 
the  money  supply. 

For  example,  in  the  first  half  of  last  year, 
the  Fed  reduced  required  reserves  of  the 
member  banks  several  tim»s.  making  avail- 
able in  total  an  amount  of  reserves  which 
permitted  the  banks  to  create  about  $10.4 

» "ABA  Economic  Policy  Commission  Re- 
port." previously  cited,  p.  25. 

The  Review  of  Economics  and  Statistics 
February  1958.  Alvln  H.  Hansen,  "Bankers 
and  Subsidies."  p.  50. 


billion  of  new  money  The  banks  created  this 
amount  of  new  money  in  the  process  of  ac- 
quiring an  additional  tlO  4  billion  of  Federal 
iecuriues  from  the  open  market  and  from  the 
Treasury  In  that  period  of  the  general  busi- 
ness recession,  however,  the  Fed  considered 
It  appropriate  to  permit  such  an  Increase  In 
the  money  supply  to  bring  about  a  slight  re- 
duction In  Interest  rates,  and.  It  was  hoped, 
to  stimulate  borrowing.  Economic  conditions 
now  are  much  different,  as  Is  the  Federal  Re- 
serve s  monetary  position.  Furthermore,  the 
reductions  in  required  reserves  anticipated  in 
this  legislation  are  many  times  greater  than 
those  made  last  year. 

Legislation  to  increase  money  supply  not 

needed  in  this  century 
I*t  it  be  noted  here  that  no  one  claims 
that  this  legislation  Is  needed  to  provide  for 
a  growth  in  the  Nation's  money  supply  In 
the  years  ahead.  The  money  supply — which 
the  Fed  defines  as  demand  deposits  plus  cur- 
rency in  circulation— is  now  $140  7  billion.  I 
would  define  the  money  supply  to  include 
time  deposiu  also,  because  in  practice  almost 
all  time  deposits  are  Immediately  available 
to  the  depositors,  but  this  is  not  essential  to 
the  point  I  am  making  The  point  is  that 
under  the  Fed's  present  authority  for  ex- 
panding credit,  on  the  basis  of  the  present 
$20  9  billion  of  gold  In  the  Treasury's  money 
stock,  the  money  supply  could  be  Increased 
by  $386  billion.  On  the  basis  of  the  Fed's 
expectation  of  allowing  the  money  supply  to 
increase  by  no  more  than  3  percent  a  year, 
the  present  law  will  provide  for  the  country's 
growth  needs  well  Into  the  next  century  So 
the  problem  Is  not  to  provide  for  an  increase 
m  the  money  supply,  the  problem  is  how  to 
reduce  required  reserves  without  Increasing 
money  supply. 

To  understand  why  It  Is  that  the  Fed  can- 
not make  any  substanUal  reduction  in  re- 
quired reserves  without  simultaneously 
"selling  the  banks  an  equal  amount  of  se- 
curities from  its  portfolio.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary  to  note  the  mechanics  by  which  bank 
reserves  and  money  are  created. 

First,  when  the  Fed  adds  a  dollar  to  the 
reserve    account   of    the    member   banks,    or 
lowers  member  banks'  requirements  to  "free  " 
a  dollar  of  their  reserves,  the  banking  sys- 
tem win  expand  the  money  supply  by  sev- 
eral dollars  for  each  dollar  of  reserves  thus 
added  or  "freed".  In  other  words,  bank  re- 
serves   are    what    are    called     "high-powered 
dollars. "  because  the  banking  system  makes 
loans  and  investments  amounting  to  several 
dollars  for  each  dollar  of  reserves.  The  money 
"multiplier"   depends   upon    the   percentage 
of  reserves  which  the  banks  are  required  to 
keep  against  their  deposits.  To  Illustrate.  If 
reserve    requirements    are   50    percent,    then 
the  banks  may  create  $2  of  money  on  $1  of 
re8er\es.  If  reserve  requirements  are  25  per- 
cent,  they  may  create   $4  of  money.  If  re- 
quired reserves  are  5  percent,  they  may  ex- 
pand loans  and  Investments  up  to  $20  for 
each  $1  of  reserves.  Thus,  an  added  dollar  of 
reserves  in  the  banking  system  means  that 
the   banks   will   expand   the   money   supply. 
And   it   matters  not   by   which   method   the 
Federal  Reserve  gives  the  banks  a  dollar  of 
new  reserves— that  is.  whether  It  creates  a 
dollar  of  new  reserves  or  whether  It  lowers 
reserve   requirements   to  make   available   to 
the  banks  a  dollar  of  the  reserves  previously 
given.  ■' 

To  illustrate,  when  the  Fed  reduced  re- 
serve requirements  last  year,  it  reduced  these 
requirements  sufficiently  to  give  the  banks 
only  an  added  $15  billion  of  reserves  At 
that  time  the  money  "multiplier"  was  about 
7  to  1.  which  meant  that  on  this  $15  billion 
of  reserves  the  banks  could  Increase  their 
loans  and  Investmente  by  $10.5  bUllon.  What 
actually  happened  was  that  the  banks  did 
create  approximately  this  amount  of  new 
money,  which  they  used  to  acquire  $10.4 
billion  more  in  U.S.  Oovemjnent  securiUee. 


The  second  point  to  note  Is  that  when  the 
Fed  purchases  a  dollar"s  worth  of  securities 
In  the  open  market,  it  gives  the  banks  u 
dollar  of  new  reserves.  To  be  specific,  when 
the  Fed  purchases  securities  In  the  open 
market,  it  gives  the  security  dealer  a  check 
drawn  on  a  Federal  Reserve  bank.  The  se- 
curity dealer  deposits  this  check  with  hi.s 
bank,  and  the  t>ank  sends  the  check  to  a 
Federal  Reserve  bank  where  It  receives  .i 
credit  on  its  reserve  account. 

When  the  Federal  Reserve  sells  a  dollar.s 
worth  of  securities  from  lu  portfolio,  on 
the  other  hand.  It  reduces  or  "extinguishes  " 
bank  reserves  by  $1. 

Thus,  the  proposal  here  Is  for  the  Fed  t.i 
give  the  banks  additional  reserves  by  reduc- 
ing their  reserve  requirements  and  at  the 
same  time  immediately  "take  back,"  as  it 
were,  these  additional  reserves  by  simultane- 
ously "selling  "  the  banks  an  equal  amount 
of  securities  from  Its  portfolio.  In  no  other 
way  could  the  Fed  reduce  required  reserves 
by  any  substantial  amount  without  per- 
mitting a  runaway  inflation  of  the  monev 
supply. 

Bankers  are  demanding  a  bigger  share  of  the 
Government's  power  of  issuing  money 
This  brings  us  to  the  nub  of  the  Issue  In 
this  regulation.  The  Issue  Is  how  shall  the 
Government's  power  to  create  money  be  di- 
vided—how  much  of  It  shall  be  delegated  to 
the  private  banks  and  how  much  of  It  be 
used  by  the  Government  Itself.  This  Is  the 
question,  not  how  much  money  shall  be 
created.  The  power.  Indeed  the  duty,  to 
Issue  money  and  regulate  the  value  of  monev 
Is  assigned  to  Congress  by  the  Constitution 
But  the  function  of  creating  money  Is  dele- 
gated In  part  to  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
and  in  part  to  the  private  commercial  banks 
And  the  function  of  regulating  the  value  of 
money,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  delegated  solely 
to  the  Federal  Reserve.  RegulaUng  the  value 
generally  means  the  Federal  Reserve  must 
decide  what  the  total  amount  of  money  In 
the  private  banking  system  shall  be.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Federal  Reserve  decides,  within 
wide  limits  laid  down  In  the  law.  how  much 
of  the  total  money  supply  shall  be  of  Its  own 
creation  and  how  much  shall  be  the  creation 
of  the  private  banks. 

Under  the  present  mechanics  specified  in 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  when  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  decides  that  there  is  to  be  an 
increase    in   the    money   supply   of   a   given 
amount,  it  may  bring  about  the  Increase  in 
either  of  two  ways.  It  may  create  part  of  the 
money  Itself  and  allow  the  banks  to  create  a 
pert.  The  parts  may  be  varied  within  wide 
limits,   at   the   Fed's  discretion.   Alternately, 
the  Fed   may   take  steps   which   permit   tlie 
private  banks  to  create  the  whole  part.  In 
either   case,    the   effect   on   the   money   and 
credit  supply — or  "Inflation" — is  precisely  the 
same.  The  Federal  Reserve  authorities  decide 
how  much  money  shall  be  added  to  the  pri- 
vate banking  system,  and  this  decision  stoncis 
fixed,    independent    and    separate    from    the 
decision  as  to  what  portion  it  wUl  create  and 
what    portion    it    will    allow    the    banks    to 
create.    To    Illustrate,    let    us   say    that    the 
Federal   Reserve  decides  that  it  wishes  the 
total  money  supply  in  the  private  banks  to 
be  $500.  One  way  It  might  bring  this  about 
would  be  to  purchase  and  hold  $100  of  US 
obligations,   then   set   the   level   of   required 
reserves  for  the  private  banks  at  20  percent. 
This  would  give  the  banks  a  money-creating 
potential  of  $5  for  each  $1  of  reserves,  and 
the  banks  could  make  loans  and  Investments 
up  to  $500.  Or  another  way  the  FWl  could 
bring  about  a  $500  money  supply  would  be  to 
purchase  and  hold  $50  of  securities,  and  set 
required  reserves  for  the  banks  at  10  percent. 
This  would  give  the  banks  a  money-creating 
potential  of  $10  for  each  $1  of  reserves,  and 
thus    $50   in    their   reserve   accounts   would 
serve  as  a  basis  for  loans  and  Investments 
amounting  to  $500.  ThU  Illustration  Is  re- 
peated as  follows: 
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This  makes  the  point  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  could  have  Itseir  acquired  the  $10  4 
billion  of  Government  securities  which  It 
..llowed  the  banks  to  acquire  last  year  with 
nrecisely  the  same  effect  on  the  money  sup- 
niv  It  could  have  purchased  this  $10.4  bll- 
llc.n  of  securities  from  the  open  market,  and. 
bv  raising  required  reserves  of  the  member 
banks  somewhat,  made  precisely  the  same 
amount  of  money  and  credit  available  in  the 
banking  system.  The  banks  created  the 
money  to  acquire  these  securities,  at  no  cost 
to  themselves.  But  the  Interest  payments 
will  BO  into  bank  proflu  instead  of  into  the 
Treasury.  This  $10.4  bilUon  was  a  gift  to  the 
b.mks. 


How  the  goldsmiths  created  money 
For  the  reader  who  is  not  already  familiar 
with  the  principles  by  which  money  Is  cre- 
ated It  is  easy  to  Illustrate  them  by  the  way 
the  goldsmith  bankers  came  into  being.  The 
eoldsmlth    bankers,    the   historians   tell   us. 
operated  In  Western  Europe  in  the  17th  cen- 
•  urv  before  there  was  any  banking  system  as 
w.'  know  It  today.  These  goldsmiths  were  the 
f(  •trunners  of  the  modern  banking  system. 
The  goldsmith  got  into  the  banking  busl- 
'u  s  because  It  was  customary  for  people  who 
ii  id  gold  to  leave  It  with  the  goldsmith  for 
s:'ackeeplng.  In  this  case  the  goldsmith  gave 
the  depositor  a  receipt,  or   "claim  check"   for 
his  gold.   Such   a  receipt  was   supposed   to 
nuau   that   the  depositor   could  come  back 
iiid  get  his  gold  at  any  time.  These  receipts 
^vere    however,   transferable,  so  anyone   ac- 
omrlng  a  receipt  was  supposed  to  be  able  to 
p.-esent  It  to  the  goldsmith  and  obtain  Uie 
:.„ld    What  happened,  of   course,  was   that 
people  discovered  they  could  pass  these  re- 
^"ipis  from  hand  to  hand,  making  commer- 
ciiil  transactions  without  going  back  to  me 
goldsmith   to   obtain  the   actual    gold.   "The 
receipts,  in  short,  became  money. 

Furthermore,  the  goldsmith  soon  learned 
T'lat  since  people  rarely  brought   these  re- 
c.  ipts  in  and  demanded  the  gold,  he  could. 
without  too   much  risk   of   embarrassment. 
l^^ue   more   receipts   than   he   had   gold.   In 
o 'ler   words,   the   goldsmith   began   making 
•oans"  He  "lent"  a  loan  customer  another 
litDOsltor-s  gold.  Issuing  the  customer  a  re- 
cc'pt  for  gold  which  had  not  been  deposited. 
All  receipts  went  into  circulation  as  money, 
lust  as  though  the  goldsmith  had  enough 
gold  to  redeem  them.  This  was  risky  busi- 
ness Each  goldsmith  was  "playing  the  odds, 
as  it  were,  that  too  many  people  would  not 
come  m  with  some  of  his  receipts— with  n  a 
.short    Ume— and    demand    the    gold.    Since 
there  was  no  regulation   it  was  up   to  the 
in  dividual   goldsmith  to  decide   how   many 
receipts   he   felt   he   could   Issue    against   a 
piven  amount  of  gold.  Or.  as  we  would  say 
today   each  goldsmith  decided  what  his    re- 
serves'" would  be.  History  records  that  ex- 
periences   with    this    goldsmith    system    of 
money  varied  at  different  places  and  at  dll- 
lerent  times. 

There  was  considerable  risk  involved,  not 
only  that  the  goldsmith  might  be  embar- 
r  .ssed,  but  that  the  business  of  the  com- 
!ininlty  might  be  disrupted— with  forced 
'.iquidatlons,  foreclosiu'es,  and  perhaps 
i.uralysls— and  that  Individuals'  savings 
iiiight  be  wiped  out.  Obviously,  these  risks 
citpended  upon  a  number  of  factors. 

First  and  foremost,  of  course,  the  riski- 
ness of  the  venture  depended  upon  how 
many  receipts  the  goldsmith  issued  as 
claims  on  a  given  amount  of  gold.  In  other 
■aords,  what  percentage  of  "reserves"  did  the 


goldsmith  have  against  the  money  he  had 
created?  The  risk  depended  also  on  what  his 
depositors-  habits  were  as  to  the  frequency 
wltti  which  they  drew  out  the  gold— In  other 
words,  what  is  called  today  the  'turnover 
of  bank  deposits.  Further,  how  much  of  the 
goldsmith's  money  was  concentrated  In  the 
hands  of  large  depositors  and  the  nature  of 
their  business  were  also  important  factors. 
This    was    especially    true    after    the    gold- 
smiths    began     paying     interest     on     gold 
deposited  with   them.  Large   depositors,  es- 
oeclally    those    with    connections    In    other 
financial   centers,   were   likely   to  draw  out 
their   gold   for   redeposlt   where   higher   In- 
terest   rates    were    offered,    or    to    conclude 
some  large  trade  transaction.  Furthermore, 
the  safety  of  one  goldsmlth"s  banking  busi- 
ness depended   in   large   measure  upon  the 
practices,    the    Ill-fortunes,    and    so    on,    ol 
other  goldsmiths. 

Many  goldsmiths  made  out  quite  well, 
and  over  long  periods  of  time.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  were  a  great  many  luckless  ex- 
periences, both  to  goldsmiths  and  to  the 
business  life  of  their  communities. 

Tlie  goldsmith  principle  of  issuing  several 
doUiTs  of  money  on  each  dollar  of  "reserves" 
is  what  we  call  the  "fractional-reserve"  sys- 
tem by  which  commercial  banking  is  done 
today    And  most  of  the  banking  regulations 
and  "reforms  which  have  been  imposed  over 
the  centuries  have  been  designed   as  safe- 
guards against  the  troubles  which  can  arise 
from  this  fractional- reserve  system.  Ye^  all 
of   these   attempts   at   safeguards   have   not 
proven  successful.  For  example,  Amsterdam, 
Holland   was  at  one  time  an  important  cen- 
ter  of    goldsmith    banking,    and    the    gold- 
smith bankers  there  got  a  law  passed  which 
made  it  a  hanging  offense  for  anyone  to  start 
a  "run"  on  the  goldsmith.  But  there  was  a 
run  on  a  goldsmith,  and,  of  course,  he  could 
not   pay.   and   the   matter  was   resolved   by 
hanging  the  goldsmith. 

Eighty-one  cents  of  deposit  insurance  for 
$100  of  bank  deposits 
In  our  own  country  the  main  purpose  of 
establishing  the  Federal  Reserve  System  in 
1914  was  to  regulate  this  fractional-reserve 
system  and  to  provide  other  regulations  and 
safeguards  against  the  frictions  and  fre- 
quent breakdowns  In  the  banking  system 
which  had  previously  occurred  to  disrupt 
business  and  commerce.  Further,  following 
the  last  breakdown  In  the  early  1930s,  new 
banking  reforms  were  imposed  which  con- 
sisted principally  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  System. 

Let  tia  take  a  moment  to  focus  on  this 
mghly  interesting  subject  of  how  the  de- 
positors" money  is  safeguarded.  The  bankers 
have  objected  to  keeping  as  much  as  $15  in 
reserves  against  each  $100  of  deposits,  at  the 
same  time  saying:  ^  ^^  ^  .^ 

•It  is  now  universally  recognized  that  for 
the  banking  system  as  a  whole,  liquidity  de- 
pends ultimately,  on  the  ability  and  wilUng- 
ness  of  the  Federal  Reserve  to  supply  addi- 
tional funds  to  the  banking  system  in  pe- 
riods of  stress." 


bank  distress  has  been  changed:  for  It  has 
been  seen  that  these  reserves  would  only 
cover  a  fraction  of  a  depositor's  claim. 
Hence,  deposit  insurance  has  replaced  re- 
quired reserves  as  a  means  of  deposit  pro- 

But  what  me  reporte  neglect  to  say  Is  that 
all  the  "insurance"'  funds  in  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  amount  to 
only  81  cents  for  each  $100  of  deposits  In 
the  commercial  banking  system.  So  we  are 
m  the  happy  position  of  being  asked  to  be- 
lieve that  a  reserve  of  $15  against  each  $100 
of  the  depositors'  money  Is  no  worthwhile 
safeguard,  but  81  cents  is. 

Private  banks  create  money  by  goldsmith 

method 
In  order  to  complete  the  description  of  the 
Goldsmith  system,  let  me   illustrate  how  it 
works    in    the    commercial    banking   system. 
Prom  the  viewpoint  of  the  individual  bank 
it  seems  to  work  this  way.  If  I  deposit  $100 
with  my  bank,  and  the  reserve  requirements 
imposed  by  the  Federal  Reserve  are  20  per- 
cent  then  the  bank  can  make  a  loan  to  John 
Doe  'of  up  to  $80.  Where  does  the  $80  come 
from''  It  does  not  come  out  of  my  deposit  of 
siOO-  on  the  contrary,  the  bank  simply  credlU 
John  Doe's  account  with  $80.  The  bank's  de- 
posits  are   now   $180   where  they   were   $100 
before     The   bank   has   simply   created    $80. 
Furthermore,  now  that  it  has  another  S80 
of  deposits,  it  mav,  by  putting  20  percent  of 
this  in  reserves,  make  still  another  loan  In 
the  amount  of  80  percent  of  $80.  which  Is 
$64    And  so  on.  until   the  last  loan  It  can 
make  is  zero.  Or  the  bank  can  acquire  Gov- 
ernment obligations  by  the  same  process  by 
simply  creating  deposit*  to  the  credit  of  Uie 
Government.  Money  creating  Is  a  distinctive 
feature  of  commercial  banks.  It  is  not  per- 
mitted to  other  t',-pes  of  financial  organiza- 
tions—savings and  loan  aisocialions.  insur- 
ance companies,  credit  unions,  and  so  on. 

But  the   actual  money-issuing  process  of 
the  commercial  banking  system  Is  not  quite 
what  it  seems  to  the  individual  bank.  By  the 
process  Just  described  the  banks  would  build 
up  their  reserves,  just  as  they  build  up  their 
deposits.  And  in  truth   an  individual  bank 
may  build  up  its  reserve  account  in  this  way. 
but   additional   reserves   it    acquires   by   the 
process  must  come  about  by  a  corresponding 
reduction  in  the  reserves  ol  the  other  banks. 
To  begin  at  the  beginning  of  otu:  illustra- 
tion  we  must  ask  where  my  $100  came  from 
in  the  first  place.  We  will  find  that  the  bank- 
ing system  created  it.  So  then  we  must  ask 
where  the  banking  system  got  the  rese^^'es 
on  which  to  create  this  $100  in  the  first  place? 
I  will  explain. 

Origin  of   bank  reserves  and  the  "burden" 
of  required  reserves 
The   commercial   banking   system   in   this 
country  differs  from  the   goldsmith   banker 
in  two  main  respects. 

First  the  private  banking  system  uses  a 
delegation  of  the  Government's  power  to 
create  money.  This  is  the  power  assigned  to 
Congress  by  the  Constitution. 

Second,  instead  of  paying  interest  on  its 
reserves,  as  the  goldsmiths  did.  the  private 
commercial  banking  system  gets  its  reserves 
as  a  gift,  or  at  least  an  interest-free  loan, 
from  the  Government. 

If  this  sounds  fantastic,  it  Is  not  nearly  so 
fantastic  as  the  phrases  the  bankers  ana 
some  of  the  Federal  Reserve  people  use  to 
describe  this  matter.  For  example,  the  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has 
objected  to  my  saying  the  Fed  has  "given 
the  banks  reserves,  particularly  when  the  gilt 
was  made  by  reducing  required  reserves.  He 
prefers  to  say  the  Fed  has  made  more 
of  the  banks'  reserves  "available"  to  them — 


"While  this  limited  protective  aspect  of 
legal  reserves  was  no  doubt  of  some  impor- 
tance before  the  advent  of  deposit  insurance. 
It  never  pro^-lded  anywhere  near  adequate 
protection  for  depositors  In  closed  banks.  In 
fact  It  was  for  this  very  reason  that  a  com- 
pletely different  approach  to  the  problem 
was  adopted,  namely,  Federal  insurance  of 
bank  deposits."  " 

Ftirthermore,  the  official  reports  on  this 
legislation  take  the  position  that: 

•Similarly,  the  assumption  that  required 
reserves  would  aid  the  depositor  in  time  of 

..AB»Eco..»ic  Pouc,  Co»n,t..,o.  report.     '^^^^^S^^^,'^  Si^^'^T. 
port,  previously  cited,  p.  9.  *=.  ^^.^.v/. 
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which  would  Imply  the  Fed  haa  been  holding 
on  to  aomethlng  that  really  belongs  to  the 
banks.  Let  us  see.  then,  where  the  reserves 
come  from. 

There  are  many  factual  report*  on  this 
question.  One  of  the  most  lucid  ones  was 
published  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
New  York  In  1963,  while  Mr.  Allan  Sproul  was 
president  of  that  bank."  In  this  report  It  Is 
pointed  out  that  when  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  was  set  up  In  1914.  all  commercial 
banks  In  the  country — both  member  banks 
and  nonmember  banks — had  reserves  of  less 
than  $2  billion."  The  member  banks  had  re- 
serves of  tl  S  billion:  yet  38  years  later,  at 
the  end  of  1953.  they  had  reserves  of  almost 
t20  billion.  Where  did  the  new  reserves  come 
from? 

First,  from  the  fact  the  Federal  Reser\-e 
purchased  Government  securities  In  the  open 
market.  "Federal  Reserve  credit  during  this 
same  period  showed  a  net  expansion  of  close 
to  t25  billion  (almost  entirely  through  pur- 
chases of  Government  securities)."'*  In 
other  words,  the  private  banks  were  given 
$25  billion  of  reserves,  with  which  they  could 
acquire.  Interest-bearing  assets,  at  today's 
rate,  ot  almost  t9  of  asseu  for  each  dollar  of 
reserves  given. 

Second,  from  a  net  Inflow  of  gold  from 
abroad  amounting  to  $21  billion,  "bringing 
the  gross  additions  to  member  bank  reserves 
to  a  total  of  over  $47  billion."  ■■'■  In  other 
words,  when  this  country  exports  more  goods 
than  it  imports,  as  it  almost  always  does,  and 
the  balance  of  international  payments  are 
settled  in  gold,  the  banks  receive  the  gold, 
pay  off  the  business  firms  in  dollars,  deposit 
the  gold  with  the  Treasury,  and  receive,  not 
dollars,  but  credit  in  "high  powered"  dollars 
in  their  reserve  accounts. 

Against  the  Government's  gross  contribu- 
tion of  $47  billion  to  the  member  banks'  re- 
serves In  these  38  years,  there  was.  however, 
one  large  partial  offset: 

•Over  the  same  period,  currency  In  cir- 
culation Increased  by  more  than  $27  billion. 
as  banks  obtained  currency  to  meet  the  needs 
of  their  customers  and  to  maintain  adequate 
supplies  of  vault  cash.  Since  the  banks  ob- 
tain this  i-urrency  by  drawing  on  their  re- 
serve accounts  in  the  Federal  Reserve  banks, 
a  corresponding  amount  of  resen-e  funds  were 
abaorbed.  leaving  a  net  Increase  in  member 
bank  reserve  balances  of  slightly  under  $20 
billion'  '^ 

Where  bank  reserves  come  from 

To  summarize  how  the  member  banks  got 
their  reserves  up  through  1952.  but  omitting 
the  inconsequential  items: 

Billions 

Reserves  in  1914 $15 

Federal  Reserve  purchase  of  Govern- 
ment securities 24.  6 

Gold  inflow  from  abroad 21.0 


Total   gross   reserves 47.2 

Less  increase  in  currency  in  circula- 

lation  .- -27.4 


Net  reserves  of  member  banks.. 


19.8 


This  report  asks  two  questions: 

"Is  it  correct  to  suggest,  that,  historically. 
■•  deposits  have  expanded,  member  banks 
have  been  forced  to  turn  over  vast  sums  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks  to  meet  reserve 
requirements,  thus  depriving  the  commercial 
banks  themselves  of  funds  that  might  other- 


"  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York.  "Bank 
Reserves.  Some  Major  Factors  Affecting 
Them."  November  1953. 

" .  op.  clt..  p.  12. 

■«  op.  clt..  p.  14. 

" .  op.  clt.,  p.  14. 

•• ,  op  dt.,  p.  14. 


wise  have  been  put  to  profitable  use?  Would 
It  be  correct  to  go  even  further,  to  suggest 
that  the  holding  of  member  bank  reserves  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks  has  enlarged  their 
potential  earning  power,  at  the  expense  of 
the  commercial  banks?"  '• 

And    gives   these   answers: 

"Actually,  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  have 
been  the  principal  source  from  which  the 
commercial  banks  have  derived  reserve  funds 
since  the  founding  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  In  1914.  Under  our  fractional  reserve 
banking  structure,  the  Federal  Reserve  credit 
created  by  the  Reserve  banks  has.  in  effect, 
permitted  commercial  banks  to  effect  a  vast 
expansion  In  their  loans  and  Investments  that 
otherwise  would  not  have  been  possible  •  •  *. 
Instead  of  levying  a  "tribute"  from  the  com- 
mercial banks,  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
have  Instead  (mainly  through  their  purchase 
of  Government  securities)  provided  the  re- 
serve base  upon  which  a  vastly  enlarged  bal- 
ance of  commercial  bank  loans.  Investments, 
and  deposits  has  been  erected  over  a  period  of 
nearly  four  decades."  -^ 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Most  of  this  increase  Ln  reserve  balances 
was  used  as  the  basis  for  expansion  of  bank 
credit  and  was  absorbed  In  Increases  In  re- 
qiUred  reserves,  leaving  only  a  small  residue 
to  be  added  to  excess  reserves.  The  expansion 
in  total  loans  and  Investments  of  member 
banks  during  this  38-year  period  was  approx- 
imately $111  billion,  and  total  member  bank 
deposits  increased  by  $139  billion."  -> 

In  plain  words,  the  Federal  Reserve  has 
given  the  private  banks  $25  billion  of  re- 
serves by  purchasing  its  $25  billion  portfolio 
of  Government  securities.  (In  fact,  except  for 
the  purchase  of  this  portfolio  the  bank  cus- 
tomers' increased  demands  for  currency 
would  have  put  the  banks  In  a  minus  re- 
serve position — and  out  of  business.)  Yet  we 
find  the  report  of  the  ABA's  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  complaining  of  these  reserves 
being  "barren  .-assets"  and  complaining  of  an 
"inequitable"  distribution  of  the  "burden" 
among  the  banks: 

'For  member  banks,  legal  reserves  are 
barren  assets. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"The  burden  of  carrying  non-interest-bear- 
ing reserves  should  be  distributed  equitably 
and  logically  among  the  member  banks."  ^ 

Nonsense!  The  banks  have  received  these 
reserves  as  a  free  gift.  They  have  been  al- 
lowed to  use  them  to  acquire,  free  of  charge. 
Interest-beanng  assets  amounting  to  $9  for 
each  dollar  of  reserves  given.  And  now  they 
are  asking  to  be  allowed  to  create  $10.  $16. 
perhaps  $20  on  each  dollar  of  these  reserves. 
They  want  more  of  the  reserves  that  have 
been  given  them  "made  available"  to  them. 
They  have  been  allowed  to  use  the  Govern- 
ment's credit,  free  of  charge,  to  extend  credit 
to  the  Government  and  chai-ge  the  Govern- 
ment interest  on  It.  Member  banks  last  No- 
vember held  $1539  billion  of  the  Govern- 
ment's interest-bearing  obligations.  And  on 
this  they  were  charging  the  Government 
fabulous  Interest  rate*. 

For  a  more  up-to-date  statement  of  how 
the  banks  have  been  "given"  their  reserves 
by  the  Government,  it  may  be  found  in  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  staff  report  submitted 
on  this  legislation.  The  report  states: 

"The  supply  of  reserve  balances  is  almost 
wholly  derived  from  gold,  other  currency  is- 
sued by  the  Treasury,  and  Federal  Reserve 
credit,  less  amounts  drawn  out  In  currency. 
Other  factors   that  affect  the  supply  of  re- 


-  op.  clt..  p.  12. 

-op.  clt..  p.  12. 

op  clt..  p.  14. 


"ABA  ■eonomlc   Policy  Commisalon  Re- 
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serves  are  generally  of  minor  or  temporary 
significance."  * 

And  the  report  gives  the  "principal  factors 
In  the  reserve  equations"  outstanding  in  No- 
vember 1958  from  which  we  may  note  the 
following: 

Sources  of  Government  credit:  Billion:^ 

Monetary  gold  stock $20  u 

Treasury  currency 5.2 

Federal  Reserve  credit 27  j 

Total  outstanding 53.  u 

Uses  of  Government  credit: 

Member  bank  reserves 18.5 

Currency  In  circulation 31.7 

Other  factors,  net 2  B 


Total  uses 53.  0 

Let  us  note  the  division  of  the  shnrrs 
refiected  in  the  above  table.  First,  on  the 
$20.6  billion  of  gold  in  Treasury  gold  stock, 
the  Federal  Reserve  had  created  $27.2  billion 
of  credit,  mostly  by  purchase  of  $25.7  billioi. 
of  Government  obligations. 

Of  the  $18  5  billion  of  credit  extended  to 
the  member  banks — In  the  form  of  "re- 
serves"'— the  member  banks  had  created 
credit,  or  money,  with  which  to  acquire 
$153.9  billion  of  interest- bearing  assets,  in- 
cluding $55.3  billion  of  Government  obliga- 
tions, plus  939.1  billion  of  cash  assets.  The 
total  stockholders'  money  used  to  acquire 
these  $196.9  billion  of  interest-bearing  and 
cash  assets  amounted  to  $15.5  billion,  includ- 
ing all  surpluses,  reserves,  and  undivided 
profits. 

Who  would  like  to  explain  why  the  banks 
should  be  allowed  to  use  the  Government'?' 
credit — free  of  Interest  charge — to  extend 
credit  to  the  Government  at  an  Interest 
charge?  Who  would  like  to  explain  why,  when 
the  Federal  Reserve  decides  to  allow  more 
money  to  be  created  to  acquire  Interest- 
bearing  Government  obligations.  It  does  not 
itself  create  the  money  and  acquire  the  obli- 
gations? Who  would  like  to  explain  why  the 
interest  charges  should  not  go  back  into  the 
Treasury  Instead  of  into  bank  profits? 

ADJUSTING    THE    "BURDEN"    OF    REQUIRED 
RESERVES 

My  remarlcs  on  the  features  of  this  bill 
which  would  redistribute  required  reserves 
among  member  banks  will  be  brief.  Many 
undesirable  effects  would  fiow  from  these 
features  of  the  bill,  as  well  as  from  the  bill's 
main  feature,  which  Is  the  general  reduction 
in  required  reserves  that  Is  to  accompany  the 
transfer  of  Government -owned  assets  over 
to  private  banks.  Some  of  these  effects  would 
be  a  weakening  of  bank  safety.  Increased 
requirements  for  monopoly  protection  to  be 
provided  by  the  Government.  Increased 
monopolization  of  banking,  less  loans  to  busi- 
ness firms — particularly  small  business — in- 
volving ordinary  commercial  risks,  and — as 
the  Federal  Reserve  admits — a  weakening  o! 
its  monetary  control  machinery.  These  mat- 
ters are  all  covered  In  considerable  detail  in 
my  testimony  on  this  legislation  before  Sub- 
committee No.  2  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency.-'  for  those  who  may 
wish  to  pursue  these  matters.  As  is  plain, 
however,  these  proposals  for  "adjusting"  re- 
quired reserves  are  subsidiary  to  the  main 
purpose  of  the  legislation.  "The  bill  as  re- 
ported would  bring  about  three  major  "re- 
forms" In  the  system  of  reqtilred  reserves. 

1.  It  would  eliminate  the  classification  of 


'-=*  Hearings.  Subcommittee  No.  2,  op.  clt., 
p.  34. 

-'  U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency,  Subcommittee 
No.  2,  "Hearings.  Member  Bank  Reserve  Re- 
quirements." 86th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  1959. 
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central  Reserve  city  banks  (the  New  York 
ind  Chicago  banks)  and  it  makes  It  manda- 
iory  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  reduce 
required  reserves  of  these  banks  to  the  level 
of  reserves  required  for  the  Reserve  City 
bxnks  within  a  period  of  3  years. 

2  It  would  authorlz*  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  to  reclassify  any  and  all  Central  Re- 
serve city  banks,  and  any  and  all  R«8«TX* 
city  banks,  as  country  banks,  and  to  do  this 
on  the  basis  of  Individual  banks.  It  would 
thus  reduce  required  reserves  of  these  banks 
to  the  level  prescribed  for  country  banks. 

3  It  would  authorize  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  to  promulgate  regulations  permitting 
any  and  all  banks  to  count  part  or  all  oi 
their  so-called  vault  cash  against  required 
reserves. 

All  of  these  provisions  axe  bad.  As  to  the 
mandatory  elimination  of  the  central  Re- 
serve city  classification,  the  ABA  Economic 
Policy  Commission  proposed  it  as  one  of  the 
main  features  of  lU  plan.  Despite  that,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  vigorously  opposes  it, 
which  is  evidence  enough  that  the  proposal 
is  doubly  bad.  The  conmilttee  has  adopted 
the  proposal  anyway. 

As  to  the  provision  which  would  allow  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  to  reclassify  any  and 
all  banks  as  country  banks,  this  would  con- 
fer on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  enormous 
discretionary  power,  the  proposed  exercise  of 
which  has  been  only  vaguely  described.  I  am 
opposed  to  enlarging  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  discretionary  ])Owers,  and  particu- 
larly Ite  powers  to  deal  with  banks  on  an  in- 
dividual basis  concerning  matters  which  are 
of  such  large  Importance  to  the  bank. 

As  to  the  proposal  that  the  banks  be  per- 
mitted to  count  part  or  all  of  their  so-called 
"vault  cash"  against  their  required  reserves, 
this  has  been  made  a  matter  of  considerable 
absiu-dlty. 

One  of  the  striking  features  of  the  legisla- 
tive history  of  this  bill  is  that  substantially 
all  of  the  presentations  made  in  support  of 
the  legislation  begin  with  an  argument  for 
the  "vault  cash"  feature  of  the  bill.  These 
presentations  thus  begin  with  the  one  argu- 
ment which  seems  plausible— that  is.  It  seems 
plausible  until  we  examine  It. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  factual  reports 
that  the  country  banks  as  a  class  are  holding 
larger  amounts  of  cash  in  their  vaults.  The 
country  banks  have  relatively  more  cash  In 
relation  to  their  reserves  than  do  the  other 
classes  of  banks.  Then  it  is  argued  that  the 
reason   for   this   Is   that   the  country   banks 
cannot  as  a  practical  matter  turn  their  sur- 
plus cash  m  in  exchange  for  reserves,  because 
they  are  frequently  remote  from  the  banking 
centers  and  must,  as  a  practical  matter,  keep 
the  cash  on  hand  to  meet  some  sudden  re- 
quirements  of    their   customers.   The  state- 
ment has  been  repeatedly  made,  moreover, 
that   the   legislation   will   help   the   counUy 
banks  most,  although  all  sponsors  of  the  leg- 
islation  have  made   clear   that   one   certain 
effect  win  be  to    "reduce  the  differential"  In 
the  level  of  required  reserves  as  between  the 
three  classes  of  banks.  It  seems  that  both 
the  country  banks  and  the  central  Reserve 
city  banks  are  going  to  be  helped  most  by  this 
legislation  and.  interestingly  enough,  noth- 
ing is  said  about  helping   the  Reserve  city 
banks.  Yet  we  may  be  sure*  that  the  Reserve 
city  banks  are  no  less  influential  and  no  less 
optimistic   m   their   expectation   of   benefits 
than  the  other  two  classes  of  banks. 
Vault  cash  argument  is  absurd 
How  plausible  Is  the  argument  that  vault 
cash  should  be  counted  against  reserves? 

In  the  first  place,  the  fact  the  country 
banks  normally  have  a  larger  amount  of  cash 
in  relation  to  their  reserves  was  taken  into 
conslderaUon  when  the  present  level  of  re- 
quired reserves  was  established.  The  so- 
called  ineqvilty  of  not  being  able  to  count 


cash  against  required  reserves  has  already 
been  corrected. 

Second.  If  we  turn  to  the  reports  for  Feb- 
ruary 1959.  on  the  basis  of  which  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  country  banks  held  61  per- 
cent of  all  the  vault  cash  held  by  the  member 
banks  we  also  find  that  the  country  banks 
held  85  percent  of  all  the  excess  reserves  of 


the  memlier  T>anks.  In  short,  the  country 
banks  had  $390  million  of  excess  reserves, 
which  was  over  7  percent  of  their  required 
reserves.  Central  Reserve  city  banks,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  0  3  percent  excess  reserves, 
and  Reserve  city  banks  had  0.7  percent  excess 
reserves.. 


REQUIRED.  EXCESS,  AND  FREE  RESERVES,  AND  BORROWINGS  OF  MEMBER  BANKS,  BY  CLASSES.  FEBRUARY  1959 

IDollar  amounts  in  millionsl  


Total  all 
ineinber 
banks 


Genital 

Reserve  city 

banks (New 

Yoik  and 

Chicago) 


Reserve  city 
banks 


CounUy 
banks 


tiequired  reserves 

Excess  reserves 

Excess  reserves  as  a  percent  ol  required  reserves 

Member  bank  borrowings  from  the  Federal  Reserve. 

Free  reserves 


$18,117 

$460 

?b 

$508 

-$47 


$5,004 
$16 

(1.3 

$70 

-$54 


$7, 723 

$55 

0.7 

$250 

-$195 


$5,390 

$390 

7.2 

$18$ 

$202 


Source:  Federal  Reserve  bulletins. 

Furthermore,  there  Is  another  factor  which 
the  Federal  Reserve  considers  to  be  an  even 
better  measure  of  the  banks'  use  or  nonuse 
of  their  reserves.  This   Is  the   factor   called 
free  reserves.  It  Is  obtained  by  subtracting 
from  the  banks'  excess  reserves  the  amount 
of  reserves  which  they  have  on  loan  from  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks.  In  other  words,  free 
reserves  are  excess  reserves  minus  the  banks 
borrowings   from  the  Federal  Reserve's  dis- 
count window.  On  this  basis  we  find  that  in 
mld-Pebruary   the  country  banks  had  $^^)z 
million  of  free  reserves.  The  other  two  classes 
of  banks,  on  the  other  hand,  were  in  a  minus 
reserve  position.  In  other  words,  not  only  were 
these  two  classes  "loaned  up"  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  their  reserves,  but  they  were  In  debt 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  for  borrowed 
reserves.  Does  It  make  sense  to  argue  then 
that  the  country  banks  were  unable  to  turn 
m   their  surplus   cash   In  exchange   for  re- 
serves, because  they  have  to  hold  this  cash 
to   meet    the    possible    needs    of    their   cus- 

Why  would  the  country  banks  bother  to 
turn  in  cash  to  obtain  more  reserves  when 
they  had  not  used  up  the  reserves  they  al- 
ready had?  , ,        . . _ 

Finally  what  the  banks  are  asking  the 
Government  to  do  here  is,  in  effect,  take  a 
mortgage  on  the  cash  in  the  bank,  not  merely 
m  the  vaults  of  the  bank,  but  cash  which  is 
m  the  tin  and  passing  In  and  out  of  the 
tellers'  windows  by  the  hour  and  by  the  min- 
ute I  wonder  what  would  happen  If  a  mer- 
chant went  into  the  bank  and  asked  the 
banker  to  make  him  a  loan  which  would  be 
secured  by  the  cash  which  the  merchant 
reports  that  he  has  in  his  cash  register,  and 
which  the  merchant  Is  to  keep  to  transact 
his  business?  The  fact  Is  that  most  of  the 
State  banking  laws  prohibit  the  banks  from 


making  loans,  or  accepting  as  security  for 
loans,  a  mortgage  on  goods  which  are  dally 
exposed  to  sale,  and  no  sensible  banker  would 
think  of  accepting  such  a  mortgage.  The  only 
way  the  Federal  Reserve  System  could  police 
this  bank-vault  provision  would  be  to  main- 
tain an  inspector  at  each  bank  each  day.  The 
Comptroller  of  Currency  has  said  of  this  pro- 
vision : 

"If  it  is  assumed  that  a  daily  check  at  the 
office  of  each  national  bank  and  branch  were 
required  to  make  sure  that  the  cash  is  al- 
ways on  hand,  at  the  close  of  business  each 
day  we  estimate  it  would  require  approxi- 
mately 20,000  people  or  more."  -■ 

If  we  made  a  reasonable  assumption  as  to 
the  cost  of  this  unreasonable  proposal,  say 
$10  000  per  year  in  salary  and  expenses  for 
each  of  the  20.000  people  the  Government 
would  have  to  employ,  this  would  cost  the 
Government  $200  million  a  year. 

The  present  system  of  classifying  banks 
for  purposes  of  reserve  requirements  has  been 
in  effect  for  many  years  and  is  admitted  to 
have  been  a  good  one.  The  classification  Is  not 
based  on  geography,  as  such,  but  on  the  basic 
factors  which  must  be  considered  In  deter- 
mining reserve  requirements,  and  these  fac- 
tors merely  happen  to  be  associated  with  the 
geographic  characteristics. 

Yet  It  is  also  admitted  that  a  better  and 
more  scientific  system  of  reserve  require- 
ments could  be  adopted.  Proposals  for  such 
a  system  have  been  discussed  for  many  years, 
and  I  for  one  would  have  no  objection  to  a 
more  scientific  system.  The  so-called  reform 
provided  In  this  bill,  however,  would  not 
provide  such  a  system. 


-■"Hearings,"  Subcommittee  No.  2,  op,  clt., 
p.  184. 


(APPENDIX  TABLE! 
REQUIRED  RESERVES  UNDER  PRESENT  LAW  AND  FED  REGULATION  AS  OF  FEBRUARY  1959 

|ln  millions  of  dollars! 


Total  all 
member 
banks 


Central 

Reserve  city 

banks (New 

York  and 

Chicago) 


Reserve  city 
banks 


Country 
banks 


..,        ^                                                                       -  $103,693  $25,958 

Net  demand  deposits ,149  ig 

Percent  required  reserves-     ---- t^c,  435  $4,672 

Amountot  reserves  required $53' 602  $6,626 

Time  deposits - '     5  5 

Percent  required  reserves $2  680  $331 

Amount  ol  required  reserves 

.    ,  $18  116  $5,003 

Total,  requited  reserves * 


$40, 240 

16ti 

$6,640 

$21,660 

5 

$1,083 


$7, 723 


$37,494 
11 

$4,124 
$25, 315 

$1,266 


$5, 390 


I  Weighted  average. 
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MNIMUM  REQUI«£0  KSittUi  PERMSSIBLE  UNDER  PRESENT  LA« 
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Total  *ll 
NMoibtr 
banks 


C»ntf»t 

Rn«rv«  city 

banks (N*w 

York  and 

Chicaio) 


R«sefvtci»y 
ba*ks 


Country 
banks 


Net  dtmind  dtposits 1103  193 

PtrcanI  mininiuffl  raquiftd  r«Mrv«s mm^ll^llilllll'  '9  7 

Amount  ol  minimum  requirad  '»Mn«%... /.'.'.'.'.." '.'.'.'.".        "*'  110  024 

Tim*  deposits  ..                                  '.""''"''*""'"  IS3  602 

Percent  minimum  required  rascrves                        "  '     3 

Amount  of  minimum  required  reserves  under  proposed  biMs  ...]!"  SI. MR 

Total,  minuaum  faqutied  retarvM tU.tJZ 


$».«R 

11 

S3. 375 

SS.626 

3 

SI9S 


S40.240 

10 

S4.024 

S21.660 

3 

StSG 


S37,4»4 

7 

t2.62S 

S2S.31S 

3 

S7M 


S3.»4 


K«74 


S3.3S4 


MINIMUM  RtOUIREO  RESERVES  PERMISSIBLE  UNDER  H  R  S237  AND  S.  1120 


Total  an 

kMriis 


Coatrai 
HoMrvtcily 

VorkatM 
Chicago) 


Reserve  city 
banks 


Country 

banks 


Nat  darnand  deposits                                                             SI 03  693 

Percent  minimuni  required  reserves  under  proposed  bills        ....'.*  '     ; 

Amount  at  minunum  required  reserves  under  proposed  bilta    17  2S9 

Time  deposits ..'.'.W  Vti  W 

Percegtamimum  required  reserves  under  proposed  bills       .....',  3 

Amount  at  minimum  required  reserves  under  proposed  bills .'.  SI. 601 

Minimum  required  rtiarves  under  proposed  bills  si  K7 

Less  vault  cash '  5.039 

Total,  reiarvM SictT 


S25,9M 

7 

SI. 817 

SS.62S 

3 
SI99 

S2.0I6 
SIM 


S40. 240 

7 

S2.8I7 

S21.660 

3 

S6S0 

S3. 467' 
S64S 


S1.8S6 


S2.822 


S2. 150 


Source:  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin,  April  1959. 


Does  the  Federal  Reserve  System  use  mem- 
ber b^nk  reserves  for  its  own  profit? 
There  ta  a  aUsunderatanding  on  the  part 
of  aome  b*nJcers  about  how  the  Federal  Re- 
•erve  acquired  Ita  holdings  of  Government 
•ecurltlea — which  amount  to  about  925  bil- 
lion. They  have  thought  that  these  securities 
really  belong  to  the  banks,  rather  than  to 
the  public,  or  that  they  should  belong  to 
the  banks  because  the  Fed  has  used  the 
banks'  reserves  to  purchase  these  securities. 
Such  an  assumption  flows  quite  naturally 
from  the  bankers'  experience  in  their  own  op- 
erations. When  a  customer  makes  .1  deposit 
with  a  private  bank,  the  bank  makes  a  loan 
or  an  investment  with  this  deposit.  So  It  Is 
natural  for  the  banker  to  assume  that  when 
h«  depcaits  required  reserves  with  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Systfem.  the  System  lends  them 
or  Invests  them,  and  ought  at  least  to  pay 
him  Lnterest  for  the  use  of  these  deposits. 
The  Idea  Is,  however,  entirely  Incorrect. 

Actually,  the  Federal  Reserve  has  never 
Invested  the  required  reserves  of  the  member 
banks,  nor  used  them  for  any  income  pur- 
pose of  reserves  is  to  assure  that  the  banks 
wUI  remain  solvent — not  to  provide  earning 
••sets  for  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  And 
to  use  these  reserves — that  Is.  make  them  do 
double  duty — would  be  to  violate  the  pur- 
pose of  reserves. 

The  Federal  Reserve  may  create  new 
money,  based  on  the  Treasury's  gold  reserve, 
up  to  94  of  money  for  each  91  of  gold.  And  by 
buying  securities  In  the  open  market  with 
the  money  thus  created.  It  gives  the  private 
banks  additional  reserves  on  which  they  can 
create  other  new  money,  now  at  the  rate  of 
about  98  for  each  91  of  reserves.  Or  the  Fed 
may  allow  the  private  banks  to  create  more 
money  on  the  reserves  which  thev  have  pre- 
viously deposited  with  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks,  by  changing  its  regulations  to  reduce 
required  reserves  and  thereby  creating  excess 
reserves. 

The  fact  U.  then,  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
has  used  its  own  money-creating  powers  dele- 
gated by  the  Congress  to  acquire  its  portfolio 
of  Government  securlUes.  It  haa  used  Its 
own  money-creaUng  powers  when  It  has  Is- 
sued currency— Federal  Reserve  notes.  And 
It  has  used  Its  own  money-creating  powers 
when  It  has  purchased  Government  securi- 
ties in  the  open  market.  When  the  Fed  has 
purchased    Government    securlUes    in    the 


open  market.  It  has  actually  given  the  mem- 
ber banks  $1  of  new  reserves  for  each  91  of 
securities    purchased.   So   not   only   has   the 
Federal  Reserve  System  not  used  the  mem- 
ber bank  reserves  to  acquire  its  portfolio  of 
Government  securities,   but   It  has  actually 
given  the  member  banks  additional  reserves 
In  the  process  of  acquiring  these  portfolios. 
In    the    light    of    these    facts,    then,    the 
"vault  cash"  bill  which  is  now  being  con- 
sidered   In   Congress    has    a    meaning   quite 
different    from    what    many    bankers     had 
understood.  The  proposal  to  transfer  several 
billion  dollars  of  the  Federal  Reserve's  hold- 
ings of  Government  securities   over   to   the 
private  banks  is.  to  put  It  bluntly,  a  proposal 
to  legalize  a  raid  on  the  Federal  Treasury. 
The    interest    payments    which    the   Federal 
Reserve  receives  on  these  securities  provide 
substantially  aU  of  the  System's  Income.  This 
Income   goes    first    to    pay    the   expenses    of 
operating  the  System,  most  of  which  expenses 
are  for  providing  free  services  to  the  private 
banks.  What  Is  left  over  after  expenses,  how- 
ever,  goes   back  into  the   Federal   Treasury. 
So  If  these  securities  are  transferred  to  the 
private  banks  where  the  interest  payments 
will   go  Into  bank  profits   Instead  of   going 
back  to  the  Federal  Treasury,   this  will   be 
taking   Just   that   much   money   out   of   the 
taxpayers'  pockets. 

The  following  excerpts  of  testimony  by  a 
former  Chairman  and  the  present  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  certainly  bear  out  the  fact 
that  the  System  does  not  use  the  member 
bank  reserves  for  Its  own  operations. 

In  1951  Marrlner  S.  Eccles.  who  was  then 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  wrote  an  article  for 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin  In  which  he 
said: 

"•  •  •  I  want  to  say  In  passing  that,  con- 
trary to  a  persistent  popular  fallacy,  the 
Reserve  System  does  not  use  reserves  de- 
posited with  It  by  member  banks  to  buy  Gov- 
ernment securities.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
System  creates  the  funds  used  in  open- 
market  operations.  These  funds  are  In  no  way 
dependent  upon  such  reserves  as  member 
banks  carry  with  the  Reserve  Banks  ( Federal 
Reserve  Bulletin.  January  1941,  p.  16)." 

In  December  1956.  William  McC.  Martin, 
Jr ,  the  present  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Governors,   was   before  the  Joint  Economic 


Committee,  along  with  several  other  Reserve 
officials.  As  chairman  of  this  session.  I  ques- 
tioned Mr.  Martin  closely  on  this  point  and 
got  the  same  answer  Mr.  Eccles  had  given.  I 
quote  a  portion  of  this  record : 

"Tlie  Chaibman  (Mr.  Patman).  The  point 
I  am  trj-lng  to  make.  Mr.  Martin,  is.  I  am 
trying  to  answer  a  fallacious  argument  that 
la  going  over  the  country:  No.  1.  that  these 
reserves  that  the  member  banks  have  in  their 
Federal  Reserve  banks  are  used  to  buy  these 
bonds.  That  Is  a  fallacy:  Is  It  not? 
"Mr.  Mabtin.  That  Is  a  fallacy. 
"The  Chaoiman.  That  U  a  fallacy:  It  is  not 
true. 

"Mr.  Martin.  That  Is  right  (hearings  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Economic  Stabili- 
zation  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  on 
Monetary  Policy:  1965-56.  Dec.  10-U.  1956 
p.  118)." 

Allow  me  to  quote  again  from  the  1956 
testimony  of  Chairman  Martin: 

••The  Chairman.  (Mr.  Patman).  Tou  have 
$24  billion  worth  of  bonds.  Now,  those  bond.«; 
were  bought  by  giving  of  Federal  Reserve 
notes  m  exchange  for  the  bonds:  were  thev 
not? 

••Mr.  Martin.  Well.  Federal  Reserve  credit. 

"The  Chairman.  What  is  that? 

"Mr.  Martin.  Federal  Reserve  credit.  Thev 

were  not  specific 

•The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  mean.  But 
every  one  of  them  U  an  obligation  of  the 
U.S.  Government:   Is  It  not? 
"Mr.  Martin.  That  Is  correct. 
•The  Chairman.  And  that  Is  what  makes 
it  good. 

•Mr.  Martin.  That  U  right  (hearings,  Ibid, 
p.  nS)." 

Now  lefs  see  what  the  American  Banker.- 
Associatlon  says  on  the  subject.  Early  in  1956 
a  spokesman  for  that  association  was  before 
the  House  Conunittee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, and,  in  passing,  made  a  statement 
which  repeated  the  mistaken  notion  thai 
member  bank  reserves  are  used  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System.  I  called  upon  the  Amer- 
ican Bankers  Association  to  examine  Into 
this  matter  further  and  let  me  know  what 
Its  position  on  the  question  Is.  I  received  a 
letter  dated  May  11,  1955,  signed  by  Mr. 
George  R.  Boyles,  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Federal  LeglslaUon  of  the  American 
Bankers  Association,  which  reads  in  part  as 
follows : 

Federal    Reserve    bank    operations 

and  functions  are  distinct  in  that  they  do 
not  use  their  deposit  UabllHles.  which  are 
the  reserves  of  member  banks,  to  purchase 
U.S.  Government  securlUes.  Individual  bank- 
ers and  others  have  had  the  opposite  impres- 
sion from  time  to  time,  and  it  has  been 
necessary  for  us,  as  well  as  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks,  to  correct  such  misunderstand- 
ing when  the  occasion  has  arisen." 

Now  I  think  we  have  estabUshed  this  cru- 
cial point:  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  do  no: 
Invest  the  reserves  which  the  member  banks 
deposit  with  them.  Let  me  make.  then,  an 
added  point:  by  buying  Government  securi- 
ties, not  only  is  the  Reserve  System  not  uslns 
reserves  which,  it  might  be  argued,  would 
otherwise  be  available  for  use  by  the  mem- 
ber banks,  but  the  System's  purchase  of 
these  securities  actually  increases  the  re- 
serves available  for  use  by  the  member 
banks.  The  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin  for 
February  1941  puts  this  matter  very  simplv. 
as  follows: 

•'Not  only  do  the  Reserve  banks  not  depend 
for  their  lending  power  on  member  banks, 
but  they  are  themselves  In  a  position  to  In- 
crease or  decrease  the  lending  power  of  these 
banks.  When  the  Reserve  banks  buy  U.S. 
Government  securities  or  make  advances, 
they  put  reserve  funds  at  the  disposal  of 
member  banks,  and  thereby  Increase  their 
'*^dlng  power.  And,  contrariwise,  when  the 
Reeen-e  banks  sell  securlUes  or  reduce  ad- 
vances, they  withdraw  ftmds  from  member 
banks  and   thereby  reduce  their  power  to 
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extend  credit.  By  these  means  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks,  as  creators  and  extinguishers 
of  reserve  funds,  are  in  a  position  to  exert 
an  influence  on  the  cost  and  volume  of  bank 
credit.  This  Is.  In  fact,  their  principal  func- 
tion as  a  monetary  authority,  and  the  policies 
nursued  In  performing  this  function  are  de- 
termined, not  on  the  basis  of  the  reserves 
available  to  the  Reserve  banks,  but  with  ref- 
erence to  the  economic  needs  of  the  country.' 
on  July  15  1957,  Mr.  Martin  testified  on 
the  financial  insUtutlons  bill  (S.  1451)  before 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
at  p.  55  of  the  hearings,  as  follows: 
"Mr.  Patman.  •   •   • 

"Now.  these  statements  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  covering  the  12  Federal  Reserve 
b.^nks.  shows  that  96  or  97  percent  of  all  the 
earnings  of  all  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
comes  from  interest  on  Government  bonds. 

"Now.  Mr.  Martin,  In  acquiring  those  bonds 
for  the  12  Federal  Reserve  banks,  Isn't  it  a 
fact  that  you  don't  use  as  backing  for  the 
money  which  you  exchange  for  those  bonds, 
for  instance  $23  million  worth  for  the  Dallas 
bank,  you  didn't  use  the  reserve  of  the  mem- 
ber banks;  did  you? 

•Mr.  Martin.  That  Is  correct. 
•Mr.  Patman.  You  did  not  use  the  capital 
stock  of  the  member  banks:  did  you? 
•Mr.  Martin.  That  is  correct. 
•Mr.  Patman.  You  did  not  use  the  reserves 
or  the  surplus  funds  of  the  member  banks? 
•Mr.  Martin.  That  is  correct. 
•Mr.  Patman.  Isn't  It  a  fact  that  the  only 
thing  you  used  was  money  that  you  created 
which,   of   course,   you   have   a  right   to   do 
under  the  law?  You  created  $23  million  In 
Federal  Reserve  notes.  Whether  you  actually 
transferred  them  physically  or  not,  the  result 
was  that  you  created  that  much  In  Federal 
Reserve  notes  and  traded  them  for  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment bonds.  That  Is  correct;  Is  It  not? 
•Mr  Martin.  That  is  one  way  of  stating  it." 
In  an  arttcle  published  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  New  York,"  the  question  of 
whether  the   Federal   Reserve   banks   invest 
the  member   banks'  reserves  is  clarified. 

"•   •   •  the  idea  has  been  expressed  from 
time  to  time  that  member  banks,  by  deposit- 
ing these  reserve  funds  In  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks,  have  enabled  the  Reserve  banks 
to  enlarge  their  earnings  assets  and  hence 
their  earnings.  This  has  led  to  the  conclusion 
in  some  quarters  that  the  earnings  of  Reserve 
banks  have  been  derived  from  funds  provided 
by  the  member  banks,  and  hence  that  the 
member  banks  should  be  permitted  to  par- 
ticipate more  largely  in  the  earnings  of  the 
Reserve  banks.  On  the  basis  of  this  conclu- 
sion,  some   observers   have   even   contended 
that  the  payment  of  a  large  proportion  of 
the  Reserve  banks'  net  earnings  to  the  Treas- 
ury   indirectly    involves    the    subjection    of 
member  banks  to  a  disproportionately  heavy 
tax  burden  •   •   •. 

"Indeed,  the  view  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  Invest  the  reserve  deposits  of  their 
member  banks  in  Government  secviritles  can 
now  be  seen  to  be  the  opposite  of  the  actual 
process.  What  really  happens  Is  that,  when 
the  Reserve  banks  purchase  Government  se- 
curities m  the  open  market,  they  create  bank 
reserves.   •    •    • 

"Finally,  since  the  earning  power  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  arises  from  the  note 
issue  and  credit-granting  authority  given 
them  by  Congress,  and  since  actual  earnings 
are  largely  related  to  various  functions  per- 
formed In  the  national  interest,  the  Reserve 
banks  either  have  been  legally  obliged  (from 
1914  to  1932)  or  have  considered  it  appro- 
priate (from  1947  to  date)  to  turn  over  a 
large  proportion  of  their  earnings  (after  ex- 


=«  Federal  Reserve  of  New  York,  Bank  Re- 
serves. Some  Major  Factors  Affecting  Them, 
Sources  and  Uses  of  Member  Bank  Reserve*, 
1914  to  1952,  by  A.  J.  R.  Smith,  November 
1953.  pp.  14-17. 


penses  and  the  statutory  dividend  of  6  per- 
cent on  their  paid-up  stock)  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury." 

Who  owns  the  Federal  Reserve  System? 
There    is    a    misconception    among    some 
bankers  that  member  banks  own  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  luelf,  being  stockhold- 
ers m  the  System.  This  Idea  arises  from  the 
fact  that  the  law  requires  the  member  banks 
to  make  a  small  investment  In  the  System, 
and   the   law   unfortunately   uses   the   term 
"stock"  in  this  connecUon.  The  specifications 
in  the  law  make  It  clear,  however,  that  this 
is  m  no  sense  stock  In  the  normal  meaning 
of  the  term,  which  would  have  some  owner- 
ship  or   proprietary   rights.   But  those   who 
overlook  the  speclficaUons  in  the  law  get  a 
notion  that  with  a  stock  investment  of  $373 
million,   the   member   banks   have   acquired 
ownership     of     the     Government's     money- 
creating  powers  now  amounting  to  $82.4  bil- 
lion, including  $20.6  billion  worth  of  gold. 

The  law  makes  It  abundantly  clear  that 
this  so-called  stock  is  not  ownership  stock 
and  carries  none  of  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  stock.  This  "stock"  cannot  be  sold,  it  can- 
not be  voted,  it  cannot  be  hypothecated,  it 
cannot  pay  dividends,  it  does  not  entitle  the 
stockholders   to   inspect   the    books,   and    it 
does  not  entitle  the  stockholders  to  a  share 
in  the  assets.  Further,  the  law  plainly  states 
that  even  If  the  Federal  Reserve  System  were 
liquidated,  the  so-called  stock  would  huve  no 
claim  on  the  assets  of  the  System,  except  to 
the  extent  of  the  principal  actually  paid  in. 
What  this  so-called  stock  actually  amounts 
to    In  effect,  is  another  required  reserve.  It 
serves   no  purpose  except   as   an   additional 
safeguard   to   the  solvency   of   the   member 
banks.  The  Federal  Reserve  does  not  invest 
the  funds  from  this  stock  and  has  itself  no 
use  for  these  funds,  although  it  does  pay  the 
banks  a  handsome  interest  of  6  percent.  In 
fact,   the   Federal   Reserve   is  now   continu- 
ously holding  Idle  and  unused  $868  million 
of  its  own  earnings  in  a  surplus  account  for 
which  it  can  also  find  no  purpose.  This  $868 
million  belongs  to  the  Federal  Treasury  and 
ought  to  be  paid  In  to  the  Treasury  at  once, 
to  be  used  to  pay  off  some  of  the  Federal 
debt.  Holding  back  these  funds  Is  costing  the 
taxpayers  $100,000  a  day  In  unnecessary  in- 
terest  charges.   Ftirthermore.    the    so-called 
stock  Investment  should  also  be  paid  back. 
Since  these  funds  serve  no  purpose,  paying 
interest  on  them  Is  taking  money  out  of  the 
taxpayers'  pocket  for  no  purpose,  except  to 
pay  the  banks  a  subsidy. 

In   the   hearing   records   of   congressional 
committees  over  the  lifespan  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  there  has  been  accumulated 
abundant  evidence  to  substantiate  the  facts 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  System  is  owned  by 
the  Federal  Government — all  the  people  of 
the  United  States — and  not  by  the  member 
banks.  I  shall  cite  from  these  investigations 
statements  made  by  Federal  Reserve  officials, 
Members    of    Congress,    outstanding    econo- 
mists   and  others  to  support  this  position. 
From  1935  to  1938,  there  was  considerable 
agitation    in    Congress— particularly   In   the 
House  of   Representatives — about   the   own- 
ership  of    the   Federal   Reserve   banks.   The 
argument  at  that  time  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  were  owned  by  the  private  com- 
mercial banks  caused  a  large  group  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representattves  to  form 
an    unofficial    steering    committee    for    the 
enactment  of  a  law  providing  for  Govern- 
emnt  purchase  and  ownership  of  these  banks. 
This   steering   committee,   composed   of    160 
Members   of   the   House   of    RepresentaUves 
from  39  States,  caused  to  be  introduced  in 
my  name  a  bill.  HJl.  7230,  In  the  75th  Con- 
gress providing  for  the  Government  owner- 
ship of  the  12  Federal  Reserve  banks. 
Public  hearings  on  the  proposal 
There   were   public   hearings  on   this   bill, 
before  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 


tee of  the  House  commencing  March  2,  1938. 
The  hearings  comprise  508  pages  and  contain 
the  testimony  of  a  number  of  Members  of 
Congress.  Including  myself;  former  U.S.  Sen- 
ator Robert  L.  Owen,  who  was  the  coauthor 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  in  1913.  which  be- 
came a  law  December  23,  1913.  by  the  signa- 
ture of  President  Woodrow  Wilson;  Hon.  Mar- 
rlner S  Eccles,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System; 
Hon  Ronald  Ransom.  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Svstem;    many  outstanding  economlste. 

By  reason  of  these  hearings  many  of  our 
group  were  convinced  that  the  Government 
already  owned  the  Federal  Reserve  banks. 

Chairman  Henry  Steagall.  presiding  at 
these  hearings,  who  was  chairman  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  of  the 
House  when  the  1935  Federal  Reserve  Act  be- 
came a  law.  disputed  the  contention  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks  were  owned  by  the 
member  banks.  He  stated,  and  this  is  recorded 
at  page  50  of  the  hearings: 

"  •  •  •  and  while  I  understand  that  the 
contribution  to  the  capital  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  under  the  system  now  ob- 
taining is  not  in  a  true  sense  a  subscrlpUon 
to  capital— I  do  now  know  exactly  how  to 
characterize  it;  it  is  more  in  the  nature  of 
an  investment,  like  an  investment  in  a  Gov- 
ernment bond  where  your  return  Is  definite 
and  limited,  taut  where  you  do  not  share  In 
the  profits  of  the  system  as  ordinarily  is  the 
rule  in  the  case  of  investments  in  the  capital 

of  ft  banking  institution, 

Chairman  Eccles  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  testified  about 
the  ownership  as  follows: 

"•  •  •  It  is  more  nearly  in  the  nature  of 
a  compulsory  capital  contribuUon  than 
stock  ownership  •  •  •  (p.  446  of  the  hear- 
ings on  H.R.  7230) ." 

All  of  us  were  convinced  later  on  after  in- 
vestigating further  and  particularly  by  the 
hearings  before  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee in   1952   where   this  question  was  care- 
fully gone  into.  It  was  shown  beyond  any 
doubt   that  the  Federal   Reserve  banks   are 
InstrumenUliUes    of    the    Government    and 
are  owned  by  the  Federal  Government.  The 
so-called  stock,  which  is  3  percent  of  the  cap- 
ital  and   surplus  of   the  member  banks,   is 
more    of    an    involuntary    Investment    upon 
which    these    banks    receive   6    percent    an- 
nually. This  so-called  stock    Is   not  needed 
and  it  is  not  used;  it  is  not  even  invested.  It 
has    never    been    invested.    If    it    were    in- 
vested, it  would  save  the  Government  that 
much  between  Its  earnings  and  the  6  percent 
that  is  paid  each  year  on  it. 


private  banks  have  no  proprietary  interest 
in  the  federal  reserve 
After  the  1952  hearings,  no  one  who  has 
studied  the  question  and  is  unbiased  has 
contended  that  the  private  banks  own  the 
Federal  Reserve  System.  On  the  other  hand. 
they  are  recognized  as  being  owned  by  the 
U.S.  Government.  It  Is  possible  for  me  to 
quote  former  Chairman  Eccles  and  the  pres- 
ent Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
Mr.  Martin,  dozens  of  times  in  printed  testi- 
mony wherein  it  is  stated  repeatedly  in  an- 
swer to  questions  that  the  member  banks  do 
not  have  a  proprietary  interest  in  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks.  There  Is  no  doubt  about 
It. 

In  a  letter  to  me  dated  April  18.  1941.  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  Mr. 
M.  S.  Eccles,  stated: 

"This  so-called  stock  ownership,  however. 
Is  more  in  the  nature  of  an  enforced  sub- 
scription to  -the  capital  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  than  an  ownership  In  the  usual 
sense.  The  stock  cannot  be  sold,  transferred, 
or  hypothecated,  nor  can  It  be  voted  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  par  value  of  the  shares 
held  Thus,  the  smallest  member  bank  has  an 
equal  vote  with  the  largest.  Member  banks 
have    no    right    to    oartlclpate    In   earnings 
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abore  the  statutory  dividend,  and  upon 
liquidation  any  funds  remaining  after  retire- 
ment of  the  stock  rerert  to  the  Govemment. 

In  hearings  before  the  Subconunlttee  on 
Economic  Stabilization  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  In  1966,"  I  asked  Chairman 
Martin  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  whether 
this  statement  has  any  validity. 

"The  Chaoiman  (Mr.  Patman).  No.  2  [Tb« 
proposition!  Is  that  the  banks  own  the  Fed- 
eral Reaerre  Banking  System,  and  It  Is  run 
by  the  banks:  It  Is  operated  for  their  benefit. 

"That  Is  a  fallacy,  la  It  not? 

"Mr.  Mabtim.  That  Is  a  fallacy. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"The  Chairman.  That  stock,  or  that  word 
'stock.'  Is  a  misnomer.  Is  It  not? 

"Mr.  MASnif .  If  you  are  talking  about  stock 
In  terma  of  proprietorship,  ownershlp^yes. 
"The  Chaikman.  Well,  of  course,  that  Is 
what  stock  Is;  yes.  Normally  that  Is  what 
stock  Is:  when  you  say  'stock,'  you  mean  a 
proprietary  Interest  of  some  kind,  do  you 
not? 

"Mr.  MAanN.   In  the  ordinary  sense,  yes. 
"The  Craimman.  That  Is  right.  In  the  ordl- 
nar.  sense. 

"Mr.  Martin.  You  and  I  are  In  agreement 
that  It  Is  not  proprietary  Interest. 
"The  Chaikman.  Yes. 

"Therefore,  this  does  not  convey  any 
proprietary  interest  at  all.  and  the  word 
'stock'  la  a  misnomer.  It  Is  not  a  correct  word 
at  all.  It  Is  Just  an  Involuntary  assessment 
that  has  been  made  on  the  banks  as  long  as 
they  are  members. 

"Now.  If  they  go  out,  the  money  Is  re- 
funded to  them.  But  as  long  as  they  are 
members,  they  get  6  percent  annually  on 
that. 

"And  as  evidence  of  the  fact  that  they  do 
not  have  any  proprietary  interest,  which  you 
admit.  Is  the  fact  that  this  so-called  stock 
cannot  be  sold,  it  cannot  be  hypothecated, 
and  as  a  convincing  and  unanswerable  argu- 
ment that  the  banks  have  no  Interest  In  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  as  such,  ananclal  or 
proprietary  interest,  the  law  specifically  pro- 
vides that  In  the  event  of  the  liquidation 
of  a  Federal  Reserve  bank,  that  after  they 
get  their  t'iOO  million  stock  back,  the  Gov- 
emment gets  ever}- thing  else.  That  Is  right; 
Is  It  not? 

"Mr.  Mastin.  That  is  right. 
"The  Chairman.  Now,  If  the  banks  had  any 
proprietary  interest  In  that,  they  would  get 
what  was  left  after  liquidation,  would  they 
not? 

"Mr.  Martin.  Well,  you  and  I  are  In  agree- 
ment It  is  not  proprietary  interest. 
"The  Chairman.  Yea. 

"Therefore,  the  statement  that  the  banks 
own  the  Federal  Reser\'e  System  is  not  a  cor- 
rect statement,  la  it? 

"Mr.  Martin.  The  banks  do  not  own  the 
Federal  Reserve  System.  (Hearings  before  a 
Joint  Subcommittee  on  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  84th 
Cong..  2d  sesa.,  December  1956,  pp.  119- 
120.)" 

Federal  Reserve  surplus  of  billion  dollars 
should  be  used  now  to  reduce  national 
debt 

The  Federal  Reser\'e  does  not  need  the 
funds  Invested  In  its  so-called  capital  stocJc. 
It  does  not  need  any  surplus.  It  operates  on 
the  credit  of  the  Nation  and  has  the  power 
to  create  money  and  does  create  money.  Mr. 
Martin,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  has  said  the 
Federal  Reserve  does  not  need  the  capital 
stock. 


-'  U.S.  Congress,  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee, Subcommittee  on  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion, hearings,  84tti  Cong..  2d  sees..  1956.  pp. 
119-120. 


When  Chairman  Martin  was  testifying  July 
16,  1957,  with  Governor  Robertson,  also  a 
member  of  the  Board,  at  his  side,  Ooremor 
Robertson  asked  to  be  allowed  to  answer  a 
question  about  the  surplus  fund  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  that  I  had  propounded  to  Chair- 
man Martin.  So  the  answers  are  the  answers 
of  both  Governors  Martin  and  Robertson 
as  follows: 

"I  wonder,  however,  since  you  have  about 
three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  In  the 
surplus  fund  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks, 
why  you  want  10  percent  more  each  year. 
What  will  you  do  with  it?  It  doesn't  serve 
any  purpose.  It  Is  Idle,  imused.  What  do  you 
want  to  put  It  aside  for? 

"Governor  Robertson.  May  I  answer  that? 

"Mr.  Patman.  Certainly. 

"Governor  Robertson.  There  is  no  magic  in 
any  90  percent  or  10  percent  or  anything 
else. 

"Mr.  Patman.  Why  do  you  want  any  per- 
cent? Why  do  you  want  any  amount,  as  long 
as  you  have  a  certain  amount  in  the  surplus 
fund  of  a  bank?  Why  are  you  not  satisfied 
with  that?  Why  do  you  want  to  keep  piling 
up  more  money,  which  is  unused  and  doesn't 
serve  any  purjKiee? 

"Governor  Robertson.  The  only  thing  we 
were  trying  to  do  here  was  to  follow  out 
the  original  concept  of  the  statute.  It  did 
provide  for  a  surplus.  This  contemplates 
building  up  the  surplus,  not  becatise  you 
needed  it  today  but  because  you  might  need 
It  some  other  time. 

cannot   imagine   a    use   for  it 

"Mr.  Patman.  What  would  you  need  It  for? 

"Governor  Robertson.  I  can't  Imagine.  I 
hope  there  Is  never  a  situation  to  need  it. 

"Mr.  Patman.  To  keep  you  from  coming 
back  to  Congress  for  an  appropriation;  that 
Is  the  only  thing. 

"Governor  Robertson.  Oh,  no;  we  would 
never  have  to  come  back  (or  appropriations. 

"Mr.  Patman.  Well,  you  would  if  you  ran 
out  of  funds. 

"Governor  Robertson.  We  ore  not  going  to. 

"Mr.  Patman.  You  almost  did  at  one  time. 

"Goi-ernor  Robertson.  Well,  we  will  never 
have  another  such  situation. 

"Mr.  Patman.  You  have  too  much  money 
piled  up. 

"Governor  Robertson.  Maybe  that  would 
be  a  good  purpose  to  serve,  so  we  wouldn't 
have  to  come  back. 

"Mr.  Patman.  Maybe  we  should  make  It 
p>06slble  for  you  to  pay  a  hundred  p>ercent 
Into  the  Treasury,  as  long  as  there  Is  a  sur- 
plus equal  to  a  specified  amount  In  each 
Federal  Resen-e  bank.  Don't  you  think  that 
would  be  reasonable? 

"Governor  Robertson.  We  suggested  this 
In  the  alternative,  as  you  know.  We  sug- 
gested we  be  authorized  to  ti;m  over  to  the 
Treasury  amoimts.  or  put  It  in  franchise  tax. 
and  that  was  the  one  selected.  We  don't  care 
which  way  it  is.  We  think  the  money  must 
go  to  the  Treasury." 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Martin  testified,  page  396  on  S.  1451 
In  July  1957  about  the  stock  owned  by  the 
member  banks  In  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
as  follows: 

"Mr.  Patman.  And  It  cannot  be  voted  ex- 
cept according  to  the  rules  that  you  ex- 
plained to  him. 

"For  what  purpose  is  that  money  used, 
Mr.  Martin?  Can  you  name  one  purpose  for 
which  that  money  Is  needed,  except  as  you 
said,  that  It  creates  a  good  relationship  with 
the  banks  and  makes  them  feel  they  are 
part  of  the  System.  Outside  of  that,  what 
purpose  does  that  capital  stock  serve? 

"Mr.  Martin.  I  don't  think  It  has  any  pur- 
pose at  the  moment.  I  think  orlg^ally  It 
was  ptart  of  the  organization  capital  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks. 


"Mr.  Patman.  To  set  up  the  Reserve  banks? 

"Mr.  Martin.  Certainly. 

"Mr.  Patman.  But  now  It  Is  not  needed  at 
all.  U  It? 

"Mr.  Martin.  I  think  we  could  get  along 
without  It  today. 

"Mr.  Patman.  All  right." 


Comparison  or  Interest  Rates — 14-Year 
Period  from  1939  to  1952  Compared  Wmi 
14- Year  Period  from  1953  to  1966 

I.     YIELDS    on    long-term    GOVERNMENT    BONDS 
1S39    TO   PRESENT 

[Percent  per  annum] 
Tear:  Yield 

1939  2.36 

1940  2.21 

1941  — 1.95 

1942  _  2.46 

1943 2.47 

1944  2.48 

1945  2.37 

1946 2.  19 

1947  2.25 

1948 2.44 

1949  2.  31 

1950  2.32 

1951  2.57 

1952  2.68 

Average  for  14-year  period  ( 1939- 
52) 2.36 

1953  - 2.94 

1954  2.56 

1955  2.84 

1956  3.08 

1957  3.47 

1958  3.43 

1959 4.  08 

1960 4.02 

1961  3.90 

1962  3.95 

1963  4.  00 

1964  4.  15 

1965 4.  12 

1966 4.65 

Average  for  14-year  period  ( 1953- 
66) 3.  65 

n.  average  ANNt7AL  TTFT.n  ON  91 -DAT  TREASITItT 
BILLS  1 939  TO  PRESENT 

Tear:  Yield 

1939    0.023 

1940    .014 

1941    .103 

1942    .326 

1943    .  373 

1944    .375 

1945    .375 

1946    .  375 

1947    .  594 

1948    1.040 

1949    1.  102 

1950    1.218 

1951    1.562 

1952    1.766 

Average  yield  ( 14-year  period ) .  .     .  645 

1953    1.931 

1954    .953 

1955   1.  753 

1956    2.658 

1957   3.267 

1958   1.839 

1959   3.  405 

1960    2.928 

1961    2.378 

1962    2.  778 

1963 3.  157 

1964 3.549 

1965    3.954 

1966    4.811 

Avenge  yield  (14-year  period)..  2.797 
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COMPARISON  Of  INTEREST  COSTS 


I  NET  PUBtIC  ANO  PRIVATE 
PAID,  AND  AVERAGE  RATE  OF 
STATES,  1951-66 


DEBT,   TOTAL   INTEREST 
INTEREST  IN  THE  UNITED 


Ywr 


0) 


Total  debt 
(billions) 


(2) 


Computed    Interest 
Inttrest      awetage     costs  lig- 
ptid         interest       ured  at 
(billions)  panl  (3^2)      1951 

computed 
rate 


(3) 


1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966(ostimated). 


{524.0 

'"a-^ 

555.2 

19.7 

586.5 

21.9 

612.0 

23.7 

672.3 

26.0 

707.5 

29.8 

738.9 

34.0 

782.6 

36.0 

846.2 

40.8 

890.2 

45.7 

947.7 

48.4 

1,019.3 

53.4 

1,096.9 

59.8 

1,174.3 

66.5 

1.270.3 

74.0 

1,368.3 

82.7 

(4) 

3  397 
3  548 
3.734 
3  873 

3  867 

4  212 
4  601 

4  600 
4.821 
5.134 
5.107 
5.238 

5  452 
5  663 
5.825 
6.044 


(5) 


J17.8 
18.9 
19.9 
20.8 
22.8 
24,0 
25.1 
26.6 
28.7 
30.2 
32.2 
34.6 
37.3 
39.9 
43.2 
46.5 


Total. 


680.2 


468.5 


Note.-S««  the  tollowinj  table:  ^^^^.^^^ 

Total  col.  3 \ i^l 

Less  total  col.  5 | **"•'_ 

Excess  cost ^''^ 

Source:  Economic  Report  ol  the  President.  1967. 

II    TOTAL  FEDERAL  DEBT  AND  INTEREST  PAID. 

FISCAL  1951-68 

Com-  Com- 

puted        puled 
annual       interest 
interest       cost  at 
rates       1951  rate 
(billions) 


Fiscal  year 


1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967" 

19681 


Total  Total 

Federal  interest 

debt  paid 

(billions)  (billions) 


J255.3 
259.2 
266.1 
271.3 
274.4 
272.8 
270.6 
276.4 
284.8 
286.5 
28S.2 
298.6 
306.5 
312.5 
317.9 
320.4 
327.3 
335.4 


Total. 


J5.7 
5.9 
6.6 
6.5 
6.4 
6.8 
7.3 
7.7 
7.7 
9.3 
9.0 
9.2 
10.0 
10.7 
11.4 
12.1 
13.5 
14.2 


2.233 

2.276 

2.480 

2.396 

2.332 

2.493 

2.698 

2.786 

2.704 

3.246 

3.112 

3.081 

3.253 

3.424 

3.586 

3.777 

4.125 

4.234 


$5.7 
5.8 
5.9 
6.1 
6.1 
6.1 
6.0 
6.2 
6.4 
6.4 
6.5 
6.7 
6.8 
7.0 
7.1 
7 
7 


7.5 


160.0 


116.8 


Sourcet  Economic  Report  ollthe  President,  1967. 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  Car-terI. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  fiscal  ir- 
responsibUity  is  the  greatest  indictment 
of  this  present  administration  and  of 
other  administrations. 

Vast  spending  programs  which  have 
been  enacted  during  the  past  7  or  8 
years  should  have  been  funded  by  re- 
sponsible tax  outlaj's. 

At  the  present  time  the  dollar  is  in 
jeopardy.  Without  increasing  taxes,  the 
value  of  the  dollar  could  decrease  as 
much  as  50  percent  or  more  within  the 
next  year.  This  would  mean  that  our 
senior  citizens  and  other  citizens  living 
on  fixed  incomes  would  have  much  less 
purchasing  power  than  they  have  now. 
The  savings  which  many  of  our  people 
have  wiU  be  greatiy  reduced  in  purchas- 


ing power  imless  the  economy  of  the 
United  Stetes  Is  bolstered. 

Up  to  this  time.  I  have  never  voted 
for  a  tax  increase.  But,  to  preserve  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar,  to  pro- 
tect our  citizens  living  on  fixed  incomes, 
and  to  prevent  wild  inflation,  followed  by 
a  probable  serious  depression  or  reces- 
sion. I  feel  that  it  is  my  duty,  as  a  patri- 
otic American  citizen  and  representative 
of  the  people,  to  vote  for  the  tax  Increase, 
but  only  if  it  is  coupled  with  a  mmi- 
mum  reduction  of  $6  billion  In  Federal 
expenditures. 

I  realize  there  is  widespread  opposi- 
tion to  a  tax  Increase,  but  I  feel  that  duty 
to  thiT  people  of  my  district  and  to  my 
coiifitry  demands  that  my  actions  be  de- 
termined by  the  longstanding  Republican 
phUosophy  of  fiscal  responsibility  and  a 
balanced  budget  rather  than  political  ex- 

''^SfMILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Florida  1  Mr.  Pepper  1 . 

Mr  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  an 
old  saying  in  the  law  that  hard  cases 
make  bad  law.  We  do  have  some  hard 
problems  facing  us  In  our  country,  and 
today  we  are  being  called  upon  to  enact 
some  legislation  which  I  think  is  going 
to  be  bad  policy  and  bad  precedent  and 
to  which  I  reluctantly  give  my  support. 
I  realize  we  have  got  to  do  something 
about  inflation.  The  regrettable  thing  is 
we  have  not  done  something  earher.  The 
war  has  been  In  the  process  of  accelera- 
tion since  about  1962.  During  that  tune 
we  have  spent  about  $100  bilUon  on  the 
war  in  Vietnam. 

Have  we  raised  texes?  On  the  con- 
trary, m  1964  and  in  1965  we  cut  taxes, 
which  If  coming  in  now  would  yield  be- 
tween $24  billion  and  $25  blUion. 

I  think  It  was  a  mistake  for  the  Pres- 
ident not  to  recommend  a  straight-out 
war  Ux.  We  have  a  war  and  everybody 
knows  we  have  to  pay  for  it.  The  Presi- 
dent chose  to  call  it  an  anti-lnflation  tax, 
and  the  people  got  to  arguing  about  that. 
I  regret  we  have  waited  2  years  while  the 
President  has  been  requesting  the  tax. 
and  then  when  we  propose  It,  it  is  only 
about  $10  billion  a  year  and  we  have 
coupled  with  that  a  $6  blUion  spending 

cut.  , , 

Mr  Speaker,  we  have  these  problems 
of  the  balance  of  payments  and  the 
value  of  the  doUar  and  the  curbmg  of  in- 
flation, but  we  have  some  other  problems 
here  at  home  which  are  similarly  de- 
manding, it  seems  to  me,  and  those  are 
the  problems  of  the  needs  of  the  15  per- 
cent of  the  people  of  this  country  who 
are  iXKjr. 

They  are  not  confined  to  any  one  race. 
I  am  referring  to  an  article  of  May  17  in 
Time  magazine.  Two  out  of  every  three 
of  these  poor  Americans  are  white,  like 
most  of  us.  in  age.  nearly  half  the  poor 
are  under  21  years  of  age.  One-quarter 
are  over  55  years  of  age.  A  third  of  aU 
those  In  America  above  65  years  of  age 
are  poor.  Not  only  that,  Mr.  Speaker  but 
In  ray  beloved  Southland,  one-half  of  all 
of  them  are  to  be  found  where  we  have 
only  one-third  of  the  Nation's  popula- 

We  talk  about  a  national  tmemploy- 
ment  rate  of  3'/2  percent,  but  In  the  cities 


of    America    there    is    unemployment 
among  the  poor  of  7  percent. 

The  Kemer  report  recommended  that 
we  create  1  mUllon  new  private  jobs  m 
the  next  3  years.  We  are  creating  few. 
The  Kerner  report  recommended  that  we 
create  1  million  new  public  jobs  in  the 
next  3  years.  We  are  hardly  doing  that. 
We  are  cutting  public  employment  in 
many  areas.  Tliere  is  something  being 
done  m  the  housing  field,  but  It  is  not 
nearly  what  was  recommended  in  the 
Kerner  report— 600,000  low-  and  moder- 
ate-Income units  next  year  and  6  million 
units  over  the  next  5  years. 

What    I    am    concerned    about,    Mr. 
Speaker,  Is  that  the  word  will  go  out  to 
the  people  of  the  world,  and  to  the  poor 
of  America  that  we  have  abandoned  the 
needy  In  our  affluent  land.  I  am  not  talk- 
ing  about  only   those   in   Resurrection 
City  I  am  talking  about  the  inarticulate 
children  who  are  denied  an  opportunity 
to  have  a  decent  diet,  let  alone  an  ade- 
quate education.  I  am  talking  about  the 
mute  and  miserable  aged  poor  in  Amer- 
ica who  are  not  here  to  file  organized 
protests.  I  am  fearful  of  the  precedent 
being  established  by  this  measure,  that 
henceforth,  when  we  face  economic  and 
financial  problems,  we  will  cut  spending, 
whatever  harm  It  does,  instead  of  rais- 
ing  taxes. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Tlie  tuna 
of  the  gentleman  from  Florida  has  ex- 
pired. .  , ,  ,. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  1  additional  minute, 

Mr  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  able 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee has  just  said,  we  must  enact  taxes 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  country  for 
which  we  provide  by  appropriations.  I 
hope  that  at  the  end  of  every  session 
we  shall  shape  our  tax  laws  to  provide 
the  funds  we  have  appropriated  unless 
the  national  economy  demands  stimula- 
tion and  the  deferment  of  certam  Uxes. 
I  believe  most  of  us  will  be  man  enough 
to  face  up  to  voting  for  necessary  taxes. 
Let  us  not  take  hope  out  of  the  hearts 
of  the  needy  people  in  America,  because 
we  need  the  strength  they  can  give  the 
economy  as  weU  as  the  moral  fiber  of 
this  land. 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Marj-- 
land  IMr.  Morton  1. 

Mr  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
sad  day  for  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  the  people  of  this  Nation. 
Frankly,  the  only  reason  I  am  willing  to 
vote  for  this  legislation  comes  from  the 
same  motives  I  would  have  to  help  my 
neighbor  get  his  ox  out  of  the  ditch. 

This  bill  Is  a  banner  which  loudly 
proclaims  a  long  and  treacherous  swry 
of  fiscal  mismanagement  by  this  admm- 
istration  and  its  immediate  predecessor. 
During  the  last  few  days,  I  have  been 
deluged  by  telephone  calls  and  commu- 
nications from  the  high  and  the 
mighty— large  bank  presidents,  heads  of 
giant  manufacturing  concerns,  and  many 
senior  industrialists  wh»  have  cned  alike 
and  aloud,  'Vote  for  the  tax  increase 
and  save  the  dollar."  The  big  question 
which  should  be  debated,  resolved,  and 
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fully  understood  is  why  the  dollar  needs 
saving. 

We  have  heard  flowery  messages  from 
the  President  in  this  very  Chamber  as 
to  the  new  wonders  which  are  in  store 
for  Americans.  We  have  listened  to  the 
battle  cry  of  the  war  on  poverty.  We 
have  heard  an  optimistic  analysis  con- 
cerning our  progress  in  Southeast  Asia. 
We  have  been  told  over  and  over  again 
that  never  have  we  been  better  off.  and 
yet  today  we  are  trying  to  flsh  out  of 
the  river  our  fiscal  raft  before  it  goes 
over  the  falls. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  and  pray  that  fol- 
lowing this  emergency  application  of 
artificial  respiration  we  are  willing  to 
face  the  real  challenge  which  comes  in 
focus  and  is  illuminated  by  the  sparks 
of  this  dilemma.  The  challenge  to  run 
this  country  on  sound  economic  prin- 
ciples: the  challenge  to  face  up  to  the 
awesome  trouble  incurred  by  prolonged 
deficit  spending  and  continued  debt  mis- 
management, which  includes  no  sinking 
fund  in  prosperous  times,  or  no  consider- 
ation by  either  the  Executive  o.  Con- 
gress for  orderly  reductions. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  willing  to  go 
along,  today  because  I  believe  the  spend- 
ing cut  requirements  of  this  package  are 
In  themselves  good  medicine  for  the  Gov- 
ernment of  this  Nation  to  swallow.  The 
ox  is  in  the  ditch;  there  are  no  alterna- 
tives to  pulling  it  out. 

Let  us  hope  there  will  be  no  political 
reprisals  from  those  who  do  not  have  the 
courage,  or  those  who  for  some  academic 
reason  are  reluctant  to  join  the  ranks  of 
responsibility.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
bill,  but  in  no  sense  of  pride,  and  with  a 
heavy  heart. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  HoRTONl. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  are  called  uf>on 
to  make  one  of  the  most  difiQcult.  and 
perhaps  the  most  responsible  decision  m 
the  recent  history  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. After  long  months  of  debate 
among  economists,  among  international 
and  domestic  businessmen,  among  Gov- 
erment  officials,  and  among  American 
taxpayers,  the  Congress  is  finally  called 
upon  to  act  in  the  interest  of  financial 
stability  and  American  economic 
strength. 

I  want  to  make  clear  at  the  outset.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  am  saddened  at  the  ne- 
cessity of  our  decision  today.  The  finan- 
cial crisis  we  face  in  the  Western  World 
is  one  which  this  Nation  could  have  eased 
if  responsible  and  timely  planning  and 
action  had  come  from  the  Executive.  But, 
like  90  many  other  crises  America  has 
faced  in  recent  years,  the  administra- 
tion, either  through  inaction  or  poor 
planning  has  led  us  to  the  brink  of  dis- 
aster, leaving  to  Congress  a  necessity 
for  drastic  legislative  action. 

This  pattern  has  repeated  itself  many 
times.  Year  after  year  the  administra- 
tion has  vastly  underestimated  its  budget 
requirements,  both  for  defense  and  do- 
mestic spending,  and  has  had  to  return 
to  Congress  in  short  deadline  situations 
for   so-called   supplemental   appropria- 


tions. Many  times  these  necessary  bills 
pushed  the  Federal  budget  deficit  beyond 
already  umnanageable  levels.  What  has 
caused  this  slipshod  planning  and  budg- 
eting? 

The  fact  is  that  during  the  past  & 
years,  many  serious  domestic  crises  have 
required  attention,  and  money,  along 
with  major  outlays  for  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. The  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion were  not  wrong  to  respond  to  these 
crises  by  establishing  Federal  initia- 
tives— particularly  in  the  areas  of  health, 
education,  urban  assistance,  housing, 
and  transportation  What  was  wrong 
with  the  repeated  failure  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  respond  to  calls  from  the 
Congress  to  set  meaningful  budgeting 
priorities — priorities  which  would  allow 
the  necessary  defense  spending,  and 
which  would  accommodate  crisis  needs 
of  our  Nation,  but  which  also  would  cut 
back  or  postpone  expenditures  for  non- 
crisis  programs  at  home.  I  have  joined  in 
voicing  this  call  for  spending  priorities 
for  the  past  36  months — since  long  be- 
fore President  Johnson  requested  a  tax 
increase  in  the  summer  of  1967. 

Not  only  have  I  urged  generally  that 
secondary  programs  and  low-priority  ef- 
forts be  cut  back.  I  have  taken  specific 
steps  to  guide  and  to  assist  a  meaning- 
ful establishment  of  priorities.  First,  I 
have  voted  against  appropriations,  or  in 
favor  of  cutbacks  in  several  areas,  in- 
cluding space  exploration  and  research 
and  several  departmental  appropriations 
bills.  Second,  I  have  proposed  reductions 
of  more  than  $6  billion  in  nonessential 
military  expenses,  space,  agriculture 
subsidy  payments,  public  works,  and 
other  postponable  programs.  Third,  I 
have  willingly  postponed  during  this 
budget-crisis  year,  a  crucial  public  works 
project  in  my  own  district,  while  voting 
for  similar  sacrifices  and  postponements 
on  civil  works  projects  in  other  areas  of 
the  country. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration 
has  not  followed  our  lead  in  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility. Instead  of  making  room  in 
the  budget  for  urgent  domestic  programs 
by  cutting  back  on  less-crucial  items,  the 
administration  has  merely  added  costly 
and  necessary  new  programs  to  the  total 
spending,  urgent  or  not,  for  programs 
enacted  in  prior  years.  What  could  not  be 
paid  for  with  tax-money,  or  with  self- 
liquidating  programs,  was  compensated 
for  with  higher  and  higher  Federal  de- 
ficits. The  result  is  that  massive  Federal 
borrowing  has  put  a  vise  grip  on  the 
domestic  and  international  market  for 
lending  capital,  and  has  forced  interest 
rates  to  frightening  levels.  The  average 
homebuyer  will  pay  over  $4,000  more  in- 
terest in  1968  than  he  paid  for  the  same 
mortgage  on  the  same  house  only  3  years 
ago.  Mortgages  are  hovering  around  7 
percent  and  threaten  to  go  even  higher 
in  a  matter  of  weeks.  Prices  have  followed 
in  the  footsteps  of  higher  mortgage  rates, 
and  although  wage  settlements  have 
produced  record-high  percentage  in- 
creases, the  Improvement  in  real  incomes 
has  been  eroded  by  spiraling  inflation. 

Since  the  President  asked  the  Con- 
gress for  a  tax  surcharge  last  July,  I 
have  consistently  opposed  it.  Like  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 


ber of  the  tax-writing  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  I  opposed  the  imposi- 
tion of  new  taxes  on  our  constituents  be- 
cause I  felt  that  there  was  still  time  for 
prudent  spending  reductions  and  mean- 
ingful budgeting  priorities  to  be  insti- 
tuted. So  I,  along  with  Mr.  Mills,  Mr. 
Byrnes,  and  others  in  the  Congress  an- 
nounced my  opposition  to  this  proposal, 
and  began  prodding  the  administration 
for  the  less-drastic  but  equally  corrective 
measures  I  have  mentioned. 

Along  with  a  majority  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  have  kept  up  this  prodding  on 
an  almost  weekly  basis — reminding  the 
President  that  the  time  for  prudent 
planning  and  spending  reductions  to 
serve  as  adequate  remedies  for  the  fiscal 
crisis — without  a  tax  increase — was  fast 
running  out.  I  have  reported  these  efforts, 
my  own  proposals  for  priorities  and  re- 
ductions, and  my  opposition  to  a  tax  in- 
crease to  my  constituents.  Every  respon- 
sible Member  of  Congress  would  oppose 
exacting  higher  taxes  from  his  constitu- 
ents if  he  believes  that  less-drastic  meas- 
ures are  available  to  solve  our  economic 
ills. 

Every  responsible  Member  of  Congress 
would  oppose  up  to  the  last  possible  mo- 
ment, requiring  more  of  a  sacrifice  than 
is  needed  to  stabilize  our  economy.  But 
after  a  year  of  threatening  our  opposi- 
tion to  this  bill.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  after 
several  years  of  (Minting  out  the  nontax 
measures  needed  to  avert  economic 
chaos,  we  have  reached  the  last  minute. 
We  have  reached  it  without  the  faintest 
grounds  for  hope  that  the  prudent  plan- 
ning which  is  necessary  will  ever  be  in- 
stituted by  the  Executive.  We  have 
reached  the  point  where  our  willingness 
to  take  the  distasteful  drastic  step  of 
a  tax  increase  is  all  that  stands  between 
America  and  economic  chaos. 

Like  many  Americans  a  year  ago.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thought  that  the  administra- 
tion had  finally  become  aware  of  the  seri- 
ousness of  oiu*  international  auid  do- 
mestic financial  condition,  and  that  it 
would  act  to  correct  add-on  spending 
practices  and  nearsighted  budgeting 
practices.  Along  with  countless  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  I  stated  that  a  mean- 
ingful set  of  priorities  in  spending  would 
have  to  come  before  a  tax  increase  was 
resorted  to.  They  have  not  come.  Budget 
estimates  for  the  administrative  budget 
for  1969  were  stated  last  fall  at  around 
$135  billion.  By  January  they  had 
reached  over  $150  billion. 

Just  last  week,  only  a  few  days  before 
the  end  of  fiscal  1968.  we  had  to  enact  a 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  to  make 
up  for  budgeting  deficiencies  for  this 
fiscal  year.  Far  from  setting  priorities, 
the  administration  is  asking  for  a  con- 
siderable foreign  aid  allotment,  despite 
skyrocketing  aid  expenditures  in  South- 
east Asia,  and  it  even  seeks  a  1-year  ex- 
tension of  the  costly  and  wasteful  farm 
subsidy  payment  program,  under  which 
countless  agricultural  firms  receive  over 
$10,000  yearly. 

Like  many  Americans  a  year  ago.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thought  the  administration 
would  responsibly  institute  any  neces- 
sary cutbacks  in  the  total  level  e€  Fed- 
eral spending.  This  has  not  come.  The 
bill  now  before  us  contains  a  mandate 
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for  $6  bUUon  worth  ot  cuts  in  Peder^ 
.pending.  Has  the  Executive  scrutinized 
iow-prlority  programs  for  the  sources  ol 
these  needed  cuts?  It  has  not.  Insteaxl, 
the  President  sought  earlier  this  month 
to  reduce  this  figure  to  $4  bUlion— 
threatening  that  programs  designed  to 
correct  the  most  urgent  domestic  crisis 
would  have  to  be  slashed  to  accommo- 
date $6  billion.  This  is  simply  not  neces- 
.sary.  Over  100  Members  of  this  body 
have  joined  in  a  program,  which  I  men- 
tioned eariier.  showing  where  at  least 
$6  5  billion  can  be  cut  without  taking 
a  single  cent  from  education,  health, 
housing,  antipoverty.  veterans,  or  other 
l)riority  efforts. 

The  threat  that  the  cuts  we  seek  to 
impose  today  will  hamper  the.  e  vital  ef- 
forts  is  itself  an  admission  that  priority 
budgeting  has  not  yet  been  even  at- 
tempted by  the  Executive.  Further  the 
:idministration-s  support  for  a  lower  level 
of  cuts  flies  in  the  face  of  the  whole 
reason  for  the  economic  and  dollar  crisis 
we  face  today.  The  purpose  of  the  tax 
increase— or  fiscal  restraint,  as  it  has 
been  called— is  to  reduce  the  aggregate 
level  of  both  public  and  private  sector 
demand  for  goods  and  services 

Our  prices,  interest  rates,  and  imports 
are  rising  because  the  American  con- 
.sumer  and  his  Government  are  buying 
more  and  buying  faster  than  the  econ- 
nmy    can    produce    at   an   efficient   or 
liealthy  rate  of  growth.  Our  gold  sup- 
ply our  exports,  and  our  housing  starts 
■ire  down  because  of  the  same  factor. 
Thus  if  we  were  to  enact  a  tax  increase, 
with  'less  than  the  essential  controls  on 
Federal  spending,  then  the  new  tax  rev- 
enue would  only  be  respent  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. Tliis  would  not  reduce  aggre- 
gate demand,  but  would  only  shift  de- 
mand for  goods   from  the  private— or 
consumer— sector  to  the  public  sector. 
This  would  not  only  fail  to  strengthen 
the  dollar  and  fail  to  provide  any  fiscal 
restraint,  it  would  rob  the  taxpayer  of 
purchasing  power  while  still  feedmg  the 
lires  of  inflation.  ^   ^     * 

By  our  vote  against  limitmg  budget 
cuts  to  $4  billion  the  Congress  per- 
suaded the  President  to  reluctantly  ac- 
cept the  necessary  S6  billion  cuts,  as  a 
minimum,  in  order  to  achieve  passage 
of  HR  15414.  But  our  responsibility  will 
not  end  if  we  enact  this  measure  today. 
In  light  of  administration  moves  to  exact 
ihe  cuts  from  vital  programs,  the  com- 
mittees and  Members  of  Congress  must 
see  that  this  is  not  done,  and  that  pri- 
orities enforced  from  Capitol  Hill  are 
woven  into  budget  adjustments. 

Mr    Speaker,  if  this  were  an  era   ol 
ordinary   financial   stress,   it  would  be 
proper  for  the  Congress  to  vote  down 
this  bUl  and  lay  at  the  feet  of  the  Exec- 
utive the  consequences  of  its  own  near- 
sighted budgeting  and  farsighted  opti- 
mism in  Federal  spending.  If  this  were  an 
era  of  ordinary  financial  stress,  the  Con- 
gress would  do  right  to  refuse  to  apply 
fiscal  restraints  which  will  mean  even 
higher  taxes  for  taxpayers  who  are  al- 
ready strapped  by  tax  increases  on  State 
and  local  levels.  We  would  not,  in  any  or- 
dinary circumstance,  allow  the  Presi- 
dent to  pass  the  buck  for  high  deficits, 
dwindling  gold  reserves,  high  prices,  high 
interest  rates,  and  low  international  es- 


teem for  America  and  the  dollar.  But 
this  is  not  an  ordinary  circumstance. 
This  is  no  time  for  a  responsible  Con- 
gress to  play  political  football  with  an 
Executive  which  has  chosen  to  ignore 
the  most  serious  international  and  do- 
mestic crisis  In  nearly  four  decades. 

Whatever  the  political  effects  of  re- 
sponsible action  on  this  floor  this  after- 
noon, we  represent  the  court  of  last  re- 
sort for  the  American  economy,  for  the 
American  dollar,  and  for  international 
confidence  in  American  fiscal  saneness. 
The  sacrifice  of  lavish  unneeded  pro- 
grams, the  sacrifice  of  a  10-percent  sur- 
charge on  Federal  income  taxes— these 
are  the  tolls  exacted  from  the  American 
people   for   a   restoration   of   economic 
health  and  economic  confidence.  Today, 
it  is  Congress  which  must  step  in  and 
exact  the  toll,  to  pay  for  the  fiscal  abuses 
of  the  Executive. 

A-^ain,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pattern  re- 
peats itself.  We  are  at  the  brink,  and 
perhaps  over  the  brink,  of  economic  dis- 
aster We  are  at  a  point  where  soft  spots 
and  slowing  trends  in  our  economy  are 
caused  by,  rather  than  alleviated  by,  gov- 
ernmental economic  activity.  We  are  at 
the  point  where  our  currency  is  the  tar- 
get of,  rather  than  the  mainstay  of.  many 
American  trading  partners. 

We  have  reached  this  point  slowly,  but 
not  blindly.  Despite  repeated  warning, 
the  Executive  continued  to  plod  along  its 
uncharted  and  ill-considered  course  to- 
ward crisis.  It  is  now  up  to  us  to  take 
the  first  about-face  from  this  course,  so 
that  we  can  begin  the  long  walk  home— 
toward  renewed  leadership  of  the  West- 
ern World,  toward  renewed  domestic  and 
international  confidence,  toward  reason- 
able interest  rates,  and,  above  all.  toward 
responsible  Federal  economic  policies. 

I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  15414,  Mr. 
Speaker.  A  predecessor  of  our  President 
once  said  that  the  White  House  was 
•where  the  buck  stops."  Today,  the  buck 
stops  here,  in  this  Chamber.  I  s*and 
willing  to  meet  its  challenge. 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsm.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  that  we  have  only  one  remam- 
ing  speaker  on  this  .side.  .  ,j   , 

Mr  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Adams). 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
chairman. 

We  have  taken  this  time — some  of  us — 
although  we  know  there  are  not  many 
Members  here,  because  we  want  to  speak 
directly  to  the  chairman.  We  have  tried 
during  the  course  of  the  consideration  of 
this  bill  to  open  it  up  so  that  we  could 
talk  to  vou  and  through  the  Record  to 
the  people  of  America.  We  have  wanted 
to  talk  about  tax  reform.  We  know  you 
have  tried  to  put  together  a  package,  but 
there  Is  no  tax  reform.  This  is  therefore 
an  unfair  tax  on  the  middle  class  and 
is  inequitable. 

We  represent  many  people  who  are 
new  and  young  as  well  as  those  of  the 
older  generation  and  many  people  want 
a  change  in  the  status  quo.  We  want  to 
talk  about  the  changes  necessary  for 
America.  This  bill  continues  the  present 
system.  We  beUeve  the  people  want  a 

change.  ^.^.       , 

We  voted  against  the  traditional  ap- 


propriations so  far  this  year  to  try  to 
balance  the  budget.  We  have  tried  to 
cut  in  these  areas  in  order  to  adjust 
America's  priorities.  We  know  for  exam- 
ple that  we  have  already  spent,  in  the 
supplemental  appropriation  bill,  the  S6 
billion  saving  we  are  talking  about  today. 
We  want  to  talk  about  it  like  It  is.  other- 
wise all  of  this  is  a  charade. 

We  want  those  who  are  on  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  chairman,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
to  talk  with  us  about  the  new  thuigs 
needed  in  a  modern  America. 

We  agree  to  cuts  but  it  is  a  question 
of  priorities.  Where  do  we  go?  How  do 
we  do  it?  We  do  not  want  to  spend  all 
the  money  on  domestic  programs  but  we 
don't  want  open  ended  spending  on  the 
military  either,  but  if  you  do  not  talk 
to  us  about  it  our  voices  are  muffled  and 
the  Congress  can't  develop  the  priorities 
modern  America  needs. 

Tlrs  bill  is  iust  a  palliative.  The  gentle- 
man mentioned  the  international  bank- 
ers I  could  take  the  four  points  he  men- 
tioned if  we  had  time,  but  we  do  not.  I 
would  point  out  how  the  international 
bankers  are  goins  to  view  this  action. 
They  know  that  so  long  as  we  are  in  a 
war,  spending  $30  billion  in  Vietnam  and 
spending  S3.4  bUlion  to  keep  troops  m 
Europe,  Japan,  Korea,  we  will  have  a 
"Old  flow  because  this  goes  to  the  de- 
veloped countries  or  through  the  black 
market  to  create  our  gold  flow.  Thi.s\vill 
not  be  corrected  by  this  tax  bill.  Tl^ey 
will  be  at  us  again  next  year  unless  we 
-0  to  a  war  economy  or  are  cut  of  the 

war.  ,     ,     ,     ♦ 

Therefore,  they  are  poing  to  be  back  at 
us  again  on  the  !;old  flow.  We  wiU  have 
more  dollars  going  out  because  even 
though  we  have  surplus  in  trade  as  long 
as  we  maintain  those  troops  and  con- 
tinue AID  in  its  present  form  we  will 
have  the  ?old  flow.  I  do  not  say  neces- 
sarily that  we  should  not  have  troops  in 
Europe  now  or  that  we  should  immedi- 
ately -et  out  of  Vietnam,  but  let  us  bring 
some  of  these  things  into  perspective 
along  with  the  domestic  programs  if  we 
want  to  solve  our  financial  problems. 

We  have  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tion where  we  spent  $6  bUUon  last  week. 
We  will  have  another  supplemental  of 
several  billion  dollars,  as  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  said, 
on  Vietnam,  which  will  be  coming  up  in 
fiscal  year  1969.  We  have  $30  bilUon  that 
we  are  spending  there  now.  This  is  on 
top  of  our  defense  program  which  pres- 
ently is  over  $80  billion.  Therefore,  when 
we  talk  about  balancing  the  budget  and 
cutting   spending   and   trying   to   bring 
this  into  focus,  let  us  talk  about  all  of 
it  not  just  the  new  domestic  programs. 
Let  us  talk  about  the  agricultural  bUl, 
about  the  public  works  bill,  about  the 
budget  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  all  of  the  rest  of  it. 

For  example,  we  know— and  I  have  all 
of  these  percentages,  and  if  I  had  tune, 
I  would  deliver  them  here  on  the  floor- 
where  the  extra  money  has  gone.  I  do 
not  happen  to  beUeve  in  the  present  wel- 
fare program  and  we  are  v.'illing  to  make 
changes.  I  think  it  should  be  done  over. 
We  do  not  get  a  chance,  however,  to  talk 
about  how  we  want  to  do  it  over.  We  do 
not  think  in  West  Virginia,  for  example, 
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to  go  from  $165  a  month  to  $200  a  month, 
which  is  expensive  and  which  is  just  more 
of  the  same,  will  save  the  poor  people 
there.  Therefore,  we  are  pleading  with 
you  to  recognize  the  new  thoughts  we 
are  trying  to  express.  That  is  why  some 
of  us  took  this  time  and  that  is  why  we 
have  come  in  at  the  end  of  this  debate 
even  though  we  know  you  are  tired  and 
it  has  been  a  long  day. 

We  have  come  in  to  say  that  we  have 
heard  the  debate  washing  back  and  forth 
today,  but  we  are  saying  to  you  that  this 
debate  is  not  meeting  the  problem.  Let 
us  tell  this  story  like  it  is  instead  of 
having  a  debate  about  finances  alone. 
The  American  people  are  talking  and 
demonstrating  and  fighting  about  the 
things  that  they  want  changed  and  we 
are  not  discussing  these  in  debate.  I  think 
we  should  tell  this  as  it  is.  and  bring  these 
issues  into  the  political  system  and  de- 
bate them  and  not  leave  these  issues  in 
the  stteets. 

I  thank  the  chairman  for  this  time. 
I  appreciate  his  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey TMr.  Howard). 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  this 
House  is  being  asked  to  impose  a  10- 
percent  tax  increase  on  the  American 
people  and  at  the  same  time  approve  a 
$6-billlon  reduction  in  services.  Before 
we  vote  I  think  it  is  extremely  important 
that  we  determine  who  in  America  is 
being  asked  to  pay  this  tax  and  who  will 
be  able  to  avoid  it  because  of  the  in- 
adequate and  inequitable  tax  laws  in 
America. 

I  know  many  of  us  have  discussed  this 
with  our  constituents  and  I  would  like 
to  report  the  reaction  that  I  get.  I  said 
to  my  constituent:  "Suppose  the  Federal 
Government  told  you  you  must  dig  10 
percent  deeper  into  your  pockets  for  Fed- 
eral income  taxes?  Would  that  make  you 
mad  or,  more  properly,  angry?"  And  he 
replied;  "No,  this  wouldn't  make  me 
mad."  So  I  asked:  "Suppose  you  were 
told  at  the  same  time  Federal  services 
in  the  amount  of  $6  billion  were  to  be 
taken  from  you.  Would  that  make  you 
mad?"  To  which  he  replied:  "No,  that 
wouldn't  make  me  mad"  So  I  said:  "Sup- 
pose after  paying  this  tax  and  losing 
these  services,  you  were  to  find  out  that 
you  pay  a  higher  tax  percentage  than 
the  average  of  the  20  largest  oil  com- 
panies in  America  and  that  the  Atlantic 
Co.,  which  in  1966  had  a  net  profit  of 
over  $113  million,  paid  no  Federal  in- 
come tax  at  all.  In  fact,  going  back  as 
far  as  1962  with  an  accumulated  net 
profit  of  over  $340  million,  the  Atlantic 
Co.  has  paid  no  Federal  taxes  at  all.  And 
that  the  giant  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New 
Jersey  which  in  1966  showed  a  net  profit 
of  over  $1  billion  is  in  a  6.3-percent  tax 
bracket.  Or  that  the  Marathon  Co.,  which 
in  1962  showed  a  net  profit  of  over  $37 
million,  not  only  didn  t  pay  any  taxes 
that  year  but  actually  received  a  $2.2 
million  tax  credit.  Or  that  in  1965  there 
were  35  Americans  with  incomes  exceed- 
ing $500,000  who  paid  no  income  tax  at 
all.  including  five  with  incomes  of  $5 
million  or  more.  Upon  paying  your  taxes 
and  being  made  aware  of  these  inequities, 
would  that  make  you  mad?  "  And  he  re- 
plied. "Yes.  that  makes  me  mad." 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  old,  unnecessary,  un- 


fair oil-depletion  allowance  should  no 
longer  be  used  as  a  haven  for  the  wealthy 
oil  companies.  We  hear  much  about  tax 
reform  but  see,  not  little,  but  no  action. 

On  October  26  of  last  year  I  filed  a  dis- 
charge petition  to  bring  to  the  fioor  a 
bill,  H.R.  655,  originally  introduced  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Gross  1, 
which  would  reduce  the  oil-depletion  al- 
lowance from  27*2  to  15  percent.  This 
discharge  petition  called  for  an  open  rule 
so  that  amendments  could  be  offered  to 
further  reduce  the  allowance,  to  elimi- 
nate it,  or  if  it  could  be  justified.  leave  it 
where  it  is.  After  all  these  many  months 
this  discharge  petition  has  at  the  mo- 
ment 28  signatures  of  Members  of  this 
body  in  its  support.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker, 
who  is  kidding  whom  and  who  is  for  fair 
taxes  and  who  is  not?  Is  the  Atlantic  OH 
Co.  concerned  that  we  may  add  a  per- 
centage to  their  zero  taxes?  Or  that  Mar- 
athon may  get  a  little  less  from  the  Gov- 
ernment even  though  they  continue  to 
have  their  huge  profits?  Mr.  Speaker, 
middle-class  America  is  being  asked 
to  foot  this  bill  on  an  extremely 
unequal  basis.  Middle-class  America 
has  carried  this  Nation  on  its  back 
for  far  too  long.  This  House 
today  should  be  talking  about,  thinking 
about,  and  acting  upon  a  bill  for  fair 
taxes,  not  just  more  taxes. 

My  discharge  petition  is  .still  at  the 
Clerk's  desk  with  190  empty  lines  await- 
ing signatures. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 

I  Mr.  SCHEUER  I . 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  op- 
pose the  tax  package. 

Disturbed  by  the  divisions  in  our 
society,  concerned  over  the  lack  of  na- 
tional concern  for  the  people  and  prop- 
erty in  our  decaying  cities,  and  distressed 
by  the  present  inadequate  programs  to 
help  the  poor  and  disadvantaged  help 
themselves.  I  can  think  of  no  single 
action  more  likely  to  feed  the  already 
widespread  disillusion  in  America  or  to 
exacerbate  the  far-spread  national  de- 
spair than  the  passage  of  this  package. 

Fires  of  social  unrest  need  neither  fan 
nor  fuel.  The  present  package  provides 
both  and  adds  gasoline  as  well. 

I  am  totally  opp>osed  to  the  six  billion 
dollar  spending  cut  because  the  programs 
which  would  suffer  most  are  not  the  fat 
agricultural  subsidies  or  the  pork-barrel 
public  works  or  similar  dispensible  or 
low-priority  programs  but  urgent  and 
important  social  programs  already 
critically  underfunded  and  underman- 
ned— housing  programs  like  model  cities 
and  rent  supplements,  elementary  and 
secondary  education  programs  for  dis- 
advantaged children,  manpower  train- 
ing programs  for  the  unemployed  and 
the  hard-core  unemployed  and  the  whole 
bundle  of  poverty  programs  under  the 
Offlce  of  Economic  Opportunity  designed 
to  help  the  urban  and  rural  poor. 

I  refuse  to  believe  the  world's  wealth- 
iest nation  with  one-third  of  the  world's 
total  industrial  production,  cannot  afford 
to  save  its  decaying  cities  or  help  its 
30  million  poor.  On  the  contrary,  I  be- 
lieve we  cannot  afford  not  to  save  our 
cities  and  our  poor.  One  glance  at  the 
mounting  costs  of  welfare,  juvenile 
delinquency  and  crime  will  answer  all 
doubts  on  this  issue. 


It  costs  $2,500  a  year  to  keep  a  family 
of  four  on  welfare.  It  costs  $3,500  a  year 
to  keep  a  man  in  jail. 

But  for  only  $1,500  a  year  per  pupil, 
the  disadvantaged  and  underprivllaged 
children  in  our  nmdown  city  and  rural 
school  systems,  many  of  whom  because 
of  their  completely  inadequate  education 
are  at  present  heading  straight  for  the 
welfare  rolls,  could  achieve  a  satisfacton.- 
standard  of  education  and  make  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  our  economy  and 
society. 

Edmund  Burke,  the  18th  century  phi- 
lospher  who  has  had  such  a  great  influ- 
ence on  our  Nation,  summed  up  the  case 
succinctly  170  years  ago  in  his  "Letter 
to  a  Noble  Lord": 

Mere  parsimony  Is  not  economy.  .  .  .  Ex- 
pense, .ind  great  expense,  may  be  an  essential 
part  of  true  economy. 

Parsimony  is  not  economy,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  the  proposed  spending  cuts 
are  pure  parsimony — classic  waste. 

In  opposing  the  cuts,  I  do  not  close  my 
eyes  to  the  dangers  of  the  present  eco- 
nomic course  of  our  country.  I  imder- 
stand  the  need  to  dampen  demand  in  an 
economy  with  an  increasing  budget  defi- 
cit, a  widening  balance-of-payments  gap, 
rising  prices  and  decling  internationai 
confidence  in  the  dollar.  I  recognize  the 
imbalance  the  present  tight  monetary 
controls  have  inflicted  on  the  American 
economy,  and  for  these  reasons  I  sup- 
ported the  earlier  proposal  for  a  10- 
percent  tax  surcharge  and  a  $4  billion 
.spending  cut. 

But  the  present  tax  package  puts  poli- 
tics before  economics.  Defeated  in  their 
previous  attempts  to  block  essential 
domestic  programs,  but  successful  in 
emasculating  them,  conservative  forces 
in  Congress  are  now  attempting  to  de- 
stroy the  urban  programs  imder  the 
camouflage  of  "fiscal  responsibility."  Not 
content  with  the  mutilation  of  the  urban 
programs,  the  rural  forces  press  on  to 
accomplish  total  annihilation. 

No  Member  of  this  Chamber  has  to  be 
told  of  where  the  economic  meat-ax  will 
fall.  Fixed  and  specially  extempted  ex- 
penditures protect  the  major  part  of  any 
budget.  The  most  unprotected  and  ex- 
posed part  is  the  vital  urban  programs 
A  $4  billion  cut  would  seriously  disrupt 
the  domestic  programs,  but  not  destroy 
them.  $6  billion  cut  would  cripple  them 
and  bring  several  of  them  to  a  grinding 
halt. 

I  do  not  oppose  spending  reductlnon 
in  principle.  Indeed,  in  the  last  12  months 
I  have  voted  for  cuts  in  12  different  ap- 
propriation and  authorization  bills.  The 
bills  included  Agricultural  appropria- 
tions, the  Space  Agency  authorization, 
the  Missouri  River  Basin,  the  Libby  Dam 
in  Montana,  the  military  construction 
appropriation  and  authorization,  and  the 
public  works.  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
appropriation  bills. 

But  though  these  programs  may  suffer 
some  further  reductions  in  the  proposed 
$6  billion  spending  cut,  the  programs 
which  will  be  hardest  hit  will  be  the  vital 
urban  and  social  programs.  Thus,  I  re- 
fuse to  support  the  spending  reductions. 

The  cuts  in  the  second  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  passed  on  Jime  11  in 
this  House  provide  a  useful  guide  to 
the  types  of  cuts  which  will  be  made  and 
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the  types  of  programs  which  will  be  de- 
layed. The  cuts  included: 

First.  A  22-percent  cut  out  of  the  al- 
ready inadequate  $5  billion  appropria- 
tion for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 
Second.  A  $4  million  cut  from  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, but  not,  of  course,  from  any 
of  the  projects  assisting  the  suburbs  or 
new  housing  projects,  but  rather  from 
the  fund  for  annual  contribution  pay- 
ments on  low-rent  housing. 

Third.  A  75-percent  cut  in  one  of  the 
most  imaginative  welfare  administration 
programs— the  work  incentive  program 
to  encourage  and  assist  people  to  get  off 
welfare  and  into  jobs.  The  $40  million 
program  has  been  reduced  to  a  mere  $10 
million. 

Fourth.  Perhaps  the  most  outrageous 
item  was  the  postponement  of  the  $20 
million  rat-control  program.  Having  dis- 
graced itself  by  originally  refusing  to 
pass  the  legislation,  the  Congress  was 
shamed  by  the  national  outcry  and  re- 
versed itself.  But  now  it  has  compounded 
its  original  sin  by  ijostponing  the  pro- 
gram and  attempting  to  hide  the  post- 
ponement in  a  cleverly  camouflaged 
committee  report  c«i  the  cuts. 

A  new  argvunent  which  has  gained 
momentum  in  the  last  3  weeks  and  is 
now  quite  prevalent,  is  that  the  tax 
package  can  be  supported  because  the 
cuts  are  "fictional."  They  will  never  be 
made  but  are  merely  a  fictitious  sop  to 
appease  congressional  conservatives.  It 
is  suggested  the  President  will  make  a 
few  token  cuts  in  the  next  few  weeks 
and  months  but  after  the  November 
election  will  refund  the  reductions 
through  maintaining  the  present  level 
of  expenditures  and  asking  for  a  sup- 
plementary appropriation. 

I  cannot  accept  this  argument.  The 
President  is  very  unlikely  to  win  con- 
gressional approval  for  a  supplementary 
appropriation  after  the  November  elec- 
tion, and  a  new  President  may  well  wish 
to  continue  the  cuts. 

In  any  event,  whether  the  cuts  turned 
out  to  be  fictional  or  real,  10  million 
himgry  and  30  million  poor  people  in 
America  who  are  still  waiting  for  a  con- 
gressional commitment  to  implement 
the  Kerner  report,  will  be  told  of  the 
spending  cuts  and  will  believe  them  to 
be  cruelly  real. 

The  social  and  political  fabric  of  our 
society  is  already  stretched  so  taut  that 
a  tear  cotild  rend  it  in  two.  The  tax  pack- 
age at  worst  could  produce  just  a  tear; 
and  at  best  will  further  deepen  the  dis- 
illusionment, despair,  and  division  in  our 
country.  It  could  well  be  the  catalytic 
agent  that  could  trigger  tragedy  and 
disaster  in  the  summer  months  ahead. 
The  inflation  which  has  hit  the  Ameri- 
can economy  is  extremely  serious. 

Between  1958  and  1965,  the  value  of 
the  dollar  declined  at  an  average  of  1.35 
])ercent  per  year.  In  1966.  inflation  rock- 
eted and  may  still  not  have  reached  its 
ceiling.  The  1966  inflation  spiral  almost 
tripled  the  rate  of  the  previous  7  years 
to  reach  3.28  percent.  Last  year  it 
reached  4  percent,  a  rate  which  has  been 
maintained  in  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year.  Of  the  $20  billion  increase  in  the 
gross  national  product  in  the  first  quar- 
ter of  this  year,  increased  prices  ac- 


counted for  $8  billion— a  serious  erosion 
of  the  value  of  the  dollar. 

My  colleagues  are  well  aware  of  the 
people  who  suffer  the  most  under  such  a 
phenomenal  rate  of  inflation — the  mid- 
dle- and  low -income  people,  particulary 
the  aged  and  retired  on  fixed  incomes. 

With  a  4  percent  annual  price  rise, 
people  on  fixed  incomes  lose  $4  out  of 
every  $100  they  receive. 

Because  of  persistent  and  increasing 
inflation  and  lack  of  adequate  fiscal  re- 
straints, the  Federal  Reserve  has  had  to 
impose  excessively  tight  monetary  pol- 
icies. The  result  of  such  policies  has  been 
a  freeze  on  many  urgently  needed  hous- 
ing projects  and  a  drying  up  of  funds 
for  State  and  local  governments  for  such 
vital  social  projects  as  .schools,  sewers, 
public  housing,  and  other  community 
facilities. 

The  American  economy  is  now  seri- 
ously out  of  balance  with  the  monetary 
rein  much  too  tight  and  the  fiscal  rein 
much  too  loose.  No  one  could  be  ex- 
pected to  have  much  confidence  in  a 
horse  and  four  with  one  rein  too  tight 
and  the  other  too  loose.  Similarly,  no 
one  can  be  expected  to  have  much  con- 
fidence in  the  stability  of  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy with  its  uncoordinated  fiscal  and 
monetary  controls. 

Fortunately,  the  problem  of  interna- 
tional confidence  in  the  tax  dollar  is  no 
loncer  as  acute  as  it  was  in  the  period 
immediately  before  the  May  disturb- 
ances in  France.  Most  economists  agree 
that  France  is  no  longer  in  a  position  to 
attack  the  dollar  very  energetically,  but 
instead  will  have  to  use  her  $6  billion  of 
gold  and  foreign  exchange  reserves  to 
defend  the  Franc  instead. 

But  thouRh  there  is  no  longer  such  a 
pressing  international  reason  for  an  in- 
crease in  fiscal  restraint,  the  high  infla- 
tion and  the  monetarj'-fiscal  imbalance 
in  the  American  economy  does  call  for  a 
tax  increase. 

It  was  for  these  reasons  I  supported 
the  $14  billion  fiscal  restraint  package. 
Painfully  aware  of  the  unpopularity  of 
tax  increases,  and  fully  conscious  of  the 
forthcoming  election,  I  supported  the  tax 
increase  in  the  belief  that  the  issues  in- 
volved were  too  important  to  be  either 
ignored  or  obscured. 

I  share  the  concern  of  many  of  my  con- 
stituents with  the  present  inequitable 
and  inquitous  tax  system.  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  press  for  reforms  to  the  present 
structure  to  close  the  tax  loopholes  and 
end  the  escape  clauses  which  allow,  for 
example,  35  Americans  earning  more 
than  $500,000  a  year  to  escape  from  pay- 
ing a  permy  in  taxes. 

But,  I  supported  the  10-percent  sur- 
charge because  painful  though  a  10-per- 
cent surcharge  might  be,  it  still 
amounted  to  less  than  half  the  cuts 
which  have  been  made  to  the  tax  base  in 
1964  and  1965. 

If  the  1964  tax  base  were  in  question 
today.  American  taxpayers  would  be  pay- 
ing an  additional  S28  billion  in  taxes  this 
year.  As  it  is,  even  with  this  tax  increase, 
they  will  be  reaping  an  $18  biUion  relief 
from  the  1964  tax  base. 

President  Johnson  did  not  ask  for  a  $16 
billion  fiscal  restraint  package. 

He  did  not  ask  for  a  $14  billion  fiscal 
restraint  package. 


The  Council  of  Economic  Advisors  do 
not  want  a  $16  billion  fiscal  restraint 
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They  do  not  want  a  $14  billion  package. 
The  majority  of  economists  do  not  ad- 
vocate a  $16  billion  package  nor  a  $14 
billion  package. 

President  Johnson,  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  and  the  majority  of  econ- 
omists wanted  a  $10  billion  tax  increase. 
The  conservatives  and  rural  forces  with- 
in Congress  forced  the  President  to  ac- 
cept $4  billion  cuts,  to  make  a  $14  billion 
fiscal  restraint  package.  I  was  willing  to 
vote  for  a  $14  blUlon  package  because 
of  the  need  for  fiscal  restraint.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  support  a  $16  billion  package, 
which  would  involve  a  50-percent  in- 
crease in  spending  cuts. 

A  $16  billion  fiscal  restraint  i>ackage 
could  create  serious  unemployment,  as 
many  economists  representing  all  shades 
of  economic  thought  have  pointed  out. 
George  Hagedom,  the  economist  and 
vice  president  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers,  reflected  the  wide 
cross-section  of  economists  who  are  now 
opposed  to  the  tax  package  with  his  re- 
cent criticism  of  the  bill  for  Its  exces- 
sive fiscal  restraint.  Mr.  Hagedom  ex- 
pressed grave  concern  over  the  unem- 
ployment the  fiscal  package  would 
erf's,  tc 

His  argument,  advanced  earlier  this 
month  and  reported  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  June  3,  noted: 

Everyone  would  like  to  see  inflation  sub- 
side to  the  more  moderate  pace  character- 
istic of  the  early  1960s.  But  would  everyone 
like  to  see  unemployment  rise  to  the  higher 
rates  typical  of  that  period?  The  difference 
between  3.5  per  cent  unemployment  and  4.5 
per  cent  unemployment  involves  almost  a 
million  jobs. 


I,  too,  cannot  accept  the  argument  that 
an  unemployment  rate  of  3.5  percent  is 
too  low  a  figure  and  that  if  inflation 
is  to  be  controlled,  the  unemployment 
rate  must  be  increased  to  4  percent. 

One-half  of  1  percent  amounts  to  al- 
most half  a  million  jobs.  And  for  every 
man  put  out  of  work  in  the  suburbs,  two 
or  three  men  will  be  put  out  of  work  In 
the  ghettos  of  the  city  where  the  unem- 
ployment rate  Is  already  twice  that  of 
the  suburbs. 

Back  at  the  beginning  of  the  decade, 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  con- 
cerned with  the  high  imemployment 
rate,  .set  an  interim  goal  of  a  4-percent 
unemployment  rate.  It  was  stated  at  the 
time  that  with  the  introduction  of  man- 
power programs,  a  lower  unemployment 
rate  should  be  achieved.  We  now  have 
manpower  programs.  It  is  time  we  ac- 
cepted 3.5  percent  as  a  viable  rate. 

If  we  pass  a  fiscal  restraint  package 
of  S16  billion,  there  will  almost  certainly 
be  a  steep  rise  In  the  unemployment 
i-ate.  The  only  thing  that  could  stop  it, 
would  be  an  increase  in  expenditures, 
and  the  easiest  way  a  President  could 
get  away  with  an  increase  in  expendi- 
tures, would  be  in  Defense  expenditures. 

This  indeed  would  be  irony  worthy  of 
a  Shakespearean  tragedy — to  have  our 
vital  urban  programs  cut  for  the  benefit 
of  a  Defense  Department  which  already 
accounts  for  almost  60  percent  of  the 
total  appropriation  request  for  fiscal 
1969,  and  which  already,  according  to 
reports  in  the  Washington  Post  of  May 
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19,  is  considering  requesting  a  further 
$25  billion  increase  In  Its  appropriation. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  quote  from  that 
great  Secretary  of  Defense.  Robert  Mc- 
Namara,  who  in  1966  with  the  Vietnam 
war  in  full  swing,  said  quite  openly  and 
unequivocally : 

A  nation  can  reach  the  point  at  which  it 
do«B  not  buy  more  security  for  itaelf  simply 
by  buying  more  military  hardware.  We  are 
at  that  point.  .  .  .  Security  is  not  mllltory 
hardware,  though  it  may  Include  It.  .  . 
Security  la  development.  Without  develop- 
ment there  can  be  no  secxirlty.  .  .  .  Devel- 
opment means  economic,  social,  and  political 
progress. 

The  economic,  social,  and  political 
problems  of  our  Nation  have  been  spelled 
out  in  the  most  definitive  manner  pos- 
sible. What  the  Kerner  report  missed, 
the  report  by  the  Citizens"  Board  of  In- 
quiry Into  Himger  and  Malnutrition  in 
the  United  States  provided. 

The  solution  to  the  problems  have  been 
set  out  in  an  equally  explicit  form.  But 
neither  Congress  nor  the  administration 
have  eveh  begun  to  make  the  necessary 
national  commitment. 

Not  one  of  the  minimal  targets  set  out 
by  the  Kemer  report  for  fiscal  1969  was 
adopted  by  the  administration — few  have 
been  met  even  halfway.  The  reports 
call  for  300.000  new  private  sector  jobs — 
was  met  with  an  administration  proposal 
for  100.000;  a  massive  expansion  in 
school  constniction — with  a  cut  in  con- 
struction: $1  billion  model  cities  pro- 
gram—with a  half-billion  dollar  pro- 
gram; a  massive  Increase  in  Headstart 
program  funds— with  a  1 -percent  in- 
crease. 

These  proposals,  proposals  already  way 
below  the  minimal  target  flguies.  will 
suffer  even  bigger  reductions  in  the  pro- 
posed tax  t^aclcage  turning  the  inade- 
quate programs  into  almost  nonexistent 
programs. 

Roclced  by  riots  for  four  consecutive 
summers,  shaken  to  its  foundations  by 
the  brutal  assassinations  within  2 
months  of  each  other  of  the  leading  non- 
violent Negro  leader  and  one  of  the  lead- 
ing presidential  candidates.  America  still 
waits  for  Congress  to  make  a  nation 
commitment  to  begin  healing  the  divi- 
sions within  our  society,  and  diluting 
some  of  the  disillusion. 

Lady  MacBeth  would  have  no  need  to 
wonder  why  this  prosperous  land  har- 
bored so  much  discontent. 

The  same  Congress  which  appropriated 
a  $5  billion  agricultural  program  which 
included  20  individual  subsidies  of  over 
half  a  million  dollars  and  over  6.000  sub- 
sidies of  over  $25,000  in  fiscal  1968.  cut 
back  the  poverty  program  to  less  than 
$2  bUhon. 

The  same  Congress  which  appropri- 
ated more  than  five  billion  dollars  for 
the  space  program  appropriated  less  than 
$2.3  billion  in  Federal  aid  to  the  poor  for 
education. 

The  same  Congress  which  appropri- 
ated almost  $1  billion  for  a  supersonic 
t  ansport  plane  to  cut  down  a  6 '2-hour 
Atlantic  journey  to  2' 2  hours,  could  only 
afford  $1  billion  for  work  training  pro- 
mams  for  the  unemployed — the  teenage 
unemployment  rate  having  reached  25 
percent  and  the  underemployment  rate 
50  percent  in  our  urban  ghettos. 
The  same  Congress  which  authorized 


three  billion  dollars  in  water  resources 
projects,  many  of  them  pork  barrel  proj- 
ects, appropriated  only  two  billion  dol- 
lars for  urban  community  development 
and  low-  and  modei  ate-lncome  housing. 
If  the  faith  of  the  disadvantaged  and 
dispossessed  of  America  is  to  be  restored, 
if  the  fragile  social  fabric  of  our  society 
is  to  be  strengthened,  if  the  fundamental 
purposes  and  principles  upon  which 
was  founded  are  to  be  upheld,  this  Con- 
gress must  be  prepared  to  make  two  com- 
mitments. The  first  is  an  unequivocal 
commitment  to  redirect  the  vast  sums  of 
money  we  are  pouring  into  Vietnam,  into 
a  new  massive  program  to  rebuild  Amer- 
ica, once  the  hostilities  have  ended.  The 
second  commitment,  which  must  be  im- 
plemented immediately,  is  a  radical  re- 
assessment of  our  present  priorities  to 
allow  us  to  begin  the  reconstruction  now. 
We  cannot  wait  for  the  end  of  the 
Vietnam  war  because  the  task  is  too  ur- 
gent. There  is  no  need  to  wait  until  the 
end  of  the  war  because  we  have  the  re- 
sources— all  we  need  is  the  will. 

Let  us  put  the  war  in  its  proper  per- 
spective. This  year  the  war  will  cost  be- 
tween $25  and  $30  billion.  Our  total  mili- 
tary spending  will  be  almost  $80  bil- 
lion— about  9  percent  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product.  We  have  spent  a  higher 
percentage  of  our  GNP  on  national  de- 
fense even  in  a  time  of  peace.  Between 
1955  and  1960,  we  spent  10  percent  of 
our  GNP  on  our  national  defense.  Viet- 
nam absorbs  only  3  percent  of  our  GNP. 
It  is  not  a  Korea — 13.5  percent — or  a 
Second  World  War — 42  percent. 

A  radical  reordering  of  our  priorities 
will  allow  us  to  begin  the  rebuilding  of 
the  new  America  today.  It  would  release 
the  resources  we  need  to  fight  urban  de- 
cay, the  degradation  of  the  ghetto,  and 
the  pollution  of  our  land.  air.  and  wa- 
ter—programs, which  Walter  Heller,  the 
fonner  Chairman  of  the  President's 
Coimcil  of  Economic  Advisers,  has  noted, 
"have  traditionally  had  the  least  politi- 
cal muscle,  yet  just  the  programs  where 
the  real  battle  for  American  democracy 
will  be  won  or  lost." 

Let  me  list  some  of  the  least  cost-effec- 
tive and  justifiable  programs  which 
should  be  drastically  cut  or  ended  com- 
pletely. 

The  farmers  this  year  will  receive  well 
over  $5  billion  in  various  forms  of  aid. 
More  than  $3  billion  has  been  proposed 
for  keeping  land  out  of  production  and 
price  supports.  Five  individual  farm  op- 
erators will  be  receiving  more  than  $1 
million  each  imder  this  program.  An- 
other 15  farm  operations  more  than  half 
a  million  dollars,  and  another  380  opera- 
tions over  $100,000. 

II  this  Congress  was  prepared  to  limit 
Government  payments  to  $10,000  per 
farm,  which  it  has  already  refused  to  do 
this  year,  the  Federal  Government  would 
save  almost  half  a  billion  dollars. 

The  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion will  receive  more  than  $400  million 
for  low-interest  loans  to  assist  farmers 
in  the  installation  of  electric  power. 
When  the  aid  was  limited  to  assisting  the 
distribution  of  electric  power,  this  was 
a  valid  expenditure,  but  now  that  much 
of  the  money  is  being  used  to  assist  rural 
co-ops  produce  electric  power,  the  appro- 
priation should  be  cut  by  at  least  50 
percent. 


There  are  something  like  300  labora- 
tories spread  across  our  country  carrj-- 
ing  out  agricultural  research.  Waste  and 
duplication  is  rampant.  A  saving  of  at 
least  SI 50  million  could  be  made  without 
having  any  serious  effect  on  agricultural 
programs. 

Closely  associated  with  the  Agricul- 
ture Department,  but  appropriated 
under  the  camouflage  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
are  the  numerous  irrigation,  reservoir, 
and  flood-control  programs.  The  pro- 
grams range  from  the  selling  of  water  at 
artificially  low  prices  and  encouraging 
the  growth  of  already  surplus  crops — 
cotton  in  southern  California  for  ex- 
ample— to  providing  dams  and  dikes 
which  individual  farmers  should  have 
paid  for  themselves. 

Artificially  low^-interest  rates  and  the 
cheap  water  have  turned  many  of  our 
land  development  programs  into  Alice  in 
Wonderland  scenarios — one  of  the  most 
popular  crops  in  Arizona  today,  of  all 
things,  is  watermelon. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
will  spend  $600  million  this  year.  The 
operation  of  traffic  control  will  take  up 
$250  million,  the  maintenance  of  the  24- 
hour  system  with  its  27  monitor  centers 
and  319  control  towers  will  cost  a  further 
$140,000,  and  the  installation  of  new 
services  and  improvement  of  the  present 
services  will  cost  a  further  $70,000.  To 
provide  all  these  services  without  charge 
to  the  commercial  air  carriers  is  bad 
enough,  but  even  worse  is  that  the  Gov- 
ernment provides  the  same  services  free 
of  charge  to  the  rich  fortunate  few  who 
have  their  own  private  planes.  Both 
commercial  carriers  and  private  planes 
should  be  charged  for  the  services  that 
are  provided  by  the  FAA.  This  would 
save  another  half  a  billion. 

Still  in  the  field  of  transportation,  the 
Maritime  Administration  will  spend 
more  than  $350  million  in  fiscal  1969. 
More  than  $100  million  will  be  taken  up 
in  construction-differential  subsidies  for 
10  new  ships;  and  another  $200  million 
to  subsidize  14  American  operators.  This 
direct  subsidy  is  even  less  justifiable 
than  the  hidden  air  carriers  subsidy.  It 
should  be  cut  completely.  The  subsidy 
covers  289  American  ships  making  more 
than  1,700  voyages.  Why  should  this  land 
of  free  enterprise  featherbed  Its  mer- 
chant marine.  It  is  time  it  modernized  it- 
self and  paid  for  itself,  or  got  out  of  the 
business.  At  the  present,  all  it  is  doing  is 
indirectly  raising  the  price  of  commodity 
goods  through  the  extra  tax  that  con- 
sumers have  to  pay  to  subsidize  the 
operations. 

I  would  like  to  see  a  $1  billion  cutback 
In  the  $4  billion  a  year  highway  pro- 
grams. The  immediate  benefit  would  not 
be  large  because  of  the  long-term  con- 
tracts, but  over  the  long  ran,  not  only 
would  there  be  considerable  financial 
savings  but,  equally  important,  it  might 
help  save  America  from  smothering  im- 
der a  concrete  carpet  stretching  from 
coast  to  coast,  border  to  border. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  space 
appropriation.  There  are  few  better  ex- 
amples of  our  warped  sense  of  national 
priorities  than  the  $5  billion  we  spent  on 
the  space  project  this  year  and  the  $4.3 
billion  we  plan  to  spend  next  year.  At 
the  present  rate  we  will  not  only  have  an 
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American  Express  office  on  the  moon,  but 
the  first  Howard  Johnson's  on  Venus, 
before  we  begin  to  attend  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  10  million  hungry  Ameri- 
cans and  the  30  million  poor.  The,P«>- 
uram  must  be  cut,  and  cut  drastically. 

I  believe  the  provision  of  jobs,  educa- 
tion and  housing  for  the  disadvantaged 
people  in  our  urban  and  rural  ghettos  is 
more  important  than  providing  the  in- 
habitants of  Venus  with  35  different 
flavors  of  ice  cream.  „^t^H 

Other  wasteful  programs  connected 
with  space  are  the  rocket  research  pro- 
grams of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. The  agency  will  spend  more  than 
$2.5  billion  this  year.  $132  million  of 
which  is  involved  in  spaxje.  The  rocket 
research  program  could  be  cut  by  at 
least  $75  million. 

Another  $11 2  billion  within  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission's  budget  is  involved 
with    nuclear    weapwis    development— 
another  means   by   which   the   already 
overinflated  Defense  budget  is  ma<le  to 
look  smaller.  This  weapons  development 
money  should  be  shown  tx)  be  a  part  of 
the  Defense  Department  appropriations^ 
About  $300  million  within  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission's  weapons  develop- 
ment  appropriation   and  another  $600 
mUlion  within  the  Defense  Department  s 
research  and  development  appropriation, 
has  been  set  aside  for  a  "thin    antl-bal- 
Ustlc-missile    system    to    be    deployed 
against  China's  anticipated  nuclear  ca- 
pablUty  of  the  1960's.  Experts  have  sug- 
gested that  the  system  will  be  about  as 
effective  as  a  sieve  to  carry  water   The 
project  should  be  scrapped  and  the  al- 
most $1  billion  saving  next  year,  and  the 
$4  bUlion  saving  in  future  years,  should 
be   reinvested   into    reconstructmg   our 

*^°^ere  are  many  other  items  within  the 
$77  bllUon  budget  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment which  I  would  like  to  see  cut  or 

^^I^havesupported  in  the  past,  and  wiU 
continue  to  support  in  the  future,  any 
measure  which  will  provide  greater  se- 
curity to  the  500,000  Americans  we  have 

sent  Southeast  Asia  to  fi/*V:  in"nnn 

war  Having  transported  them  10,000 
miles  across  the  worid  to  fight  in  a  war 
which  can  have  neither  a  poliUcal  nor 
mUitary  victory,  we  have  a  responsibility 
to  provide  them  with  every  possible  pro- 
tection. This  is  the  least  we  can  do  for 
them,  and  for  their  famiUes 

But  I  have  opposed  in  the  past  and 
will  continue  to  oppose  in  the  future,  any 
and  aU  attempts  to  use  the  Vietnam  war 
as  a  cover  for  obtaining  funds  for  every 
pet  scheme  of  miUtary  chiefs  qmte  un- 
related to  the  Vietnam  war  effort. 

I  should  like  to  see  the  $1.2  billion  ap- 
propriation for  military  astronautics  and 
related  equipment  eUminated.  Included 
in  this  appropriation  is  $600  million  for 
the  manned  orbital  laboratory— MOL— 
which  not  only  threatens  to  abrogate  the 
space  treaty  and  duplicate  the  work  of 
the  Space  Agency,  but  is  also,  accordmg 
to  many  miUtary  experts  completely  un- 
necessary. .    ^,     .,.  .  „ 
Another  dubious  item  is  the  half  bil- 
lion dollar  appropriation  for  the  C-5A 
jet  transport— the  world's  largest  air- 
craft. There  can  be  few  projects  more 
likely  to  encourage  the  United  States 


in  its  role  of  policeman  of  the  worid  than 
this  aircraft  with  its  capability  for  rapid 
deployment  of  forces  and  equipment 
around  the  world. 

A  second  project  built  to  encourage 
U  S  intervation  is  the  fleet  of  large  sup- 
ply ships,  the  FDL's,  capable  of  fast  load- 
ing on  the  beach  or  in  pott  which  will 
receive  $183.6  million  this  year.  The  pro- 
posal was  stricken  from  the  bill  last  year 
It  should  be  stricken  from  the  bill  this 

^^Another  means   by   which   unilateral 
American  intervention  could  be  damp- 
ened    and     multilateral     peacekeeping 
prcMnoted.  would  be  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  U.S.  bases  overseas.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  with  more  than  130 
foreign  military  bases,  controls  over  2.7 
million  acres  overseas.  It  is  time  we  ended 
these  anachronistic  policies  and  cut  back 
our  bases.  Mihtarily,  most  of  them  are 
of  little  importance:  economically,  they 
drain  away  U.S.  dollars  and  contribute 
towards  our  serious  balance-of -payments 
problems.  The  House  has  already  au- 
thorized more  than  $300  million  for  over- 
seas     construction— an      authorization 
which  I  voted  against  earlier  in  the  year. 
More  than  $2',i  billion  could  be  saved 
by  bringing  American  servicemen  back 
from  Europe.  The  men  are  neither  needed 
nor  wanted.  Only  West  Gennany  would 
complain  if  they  were  withdrawn  and 
West  Germany  is  more  than  rich  enough 
today,  to  provide  its  own  army  for  a 
holding  action  on  its  Eastern  borders 
should  the  fantasies  of  the  right-wing 
fanatics  in  Germany  become  a  reality, 
and  the  Russians  be  foolish  enough  to 

^"^One'of  the  most  invidious  and  insid- 
ious sections  of  the  budget  is  the  $1  bil- 
lion strategic  assistance  program.  Much 
of  this  is  now  part  of  the  foreign  aid  bill, 
but  some  of  the  assistance  is  still  con- 
tained in  the  Defense  Department  appro- 
priatlon.  ,    , 

The  entire  program  should  be  abol- 
ished  It  undermines  democracy  in  tne 
developing  world  by  encouraging  military 
supremacy  over  civilians:  it  exacerbates 
tensions    between    states-Greece    and 
Turkey,  for  example,  are  among  the  five 
major  recipients  of  militai-y  aid;  and  it 
encouraged  misuse  of  limited  resources, 
by  priming  the  mUitary  pump  in  nations 
which  might  otherwise  put  much  less 
Emphasis  on  defense.  The  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  recently  le- 
ported  that  the  "trend  of  defense  ex- 
^nditures  among  the  poor  nations  is 
"rising  at  a  faster  rate  than  the  world 
average."  Already  some  of  these  coun- 
tries are  spending  more  on  military  arms 
tSn   on   public   health   and   education 
combined.  Such  a  criminal  w-aste  of  re- 
sources must  be   discouraged,   not  en- 

^°There*^'are  a  score  of  smaller  programs 
,,ath  smaller  savings  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion, but  I  will  limit  myself  to  one  withm 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  De- 
partment. It  is  a  special  program  de- 
Sed  to  provide  grants  for  sewer  and 
witer    installations    on    new    housing 
projects  in  the  suburbs.  Its  purpose  was 
to  promote  better  planning  but  beca^ 
the  guidelines  for  the  program  have  been 
so  l5>sely  drawn,  two-thirds  of  the  sewer 
and  water  projects  now  being  built  are 


eligible  for  grants.  The  suburbs  Is  the 
last  area  we  should  be  pumping  m  Fed- 
eral funds.  The  program  should  be 
scrapped  and  the  $150  million  which  is 
saved  should  be  rechanneled  into  the 
decaying  cities. 

These  then  are  some  of  the  areas  where 
we  could  make  deep  cuts  to  provide  the 
resources  for  the  new  America. 

Another  major  means  of  raising  tne 
resources  is  tax  reform.  There  are  at 
least  10  major  leaks  in  our  tax  system 
which  run  away  with  more  than  $5  nul- 

lion  a  year.  .    »i,    »  .1 

One  of  the  biggest  loopholes  is  the  fail- 
ure to  tax  capital  gains  passed  on  from 
one  generation  to  another.  Through  this 
loophole,  wealthy  Americans  manage  to 
escape  paying  an  estimated  $2.5  billion  a 
year  in  taxes.  It  must  be  closed. 

The  notorious  mineral  depletion  allow- 
ances allow  the  oil  millionaires  to  escai>e 
from  almost  $3  billion  in  taxes.  In  1964 
with  corporate  taxes  at  48  percent,  not 
one  of  the  five  biggest  American  oil  com- 
panies, paid  as  much  as  10  percent  of 
their  income  in  Federal  income  tax.  One 
paid  less  than   1   percent.  The  figures 
were-   Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey.  1.7 
percent:    Texaco.   0.8    percent;    Socony 
MobUe.  5.9  percent:  Standard  of  CaU- 
fornia.   2.1    percent.   The   oil   depletion 
loophole  must  be  closed. 

Other  escape  clauses  which  must  ue 
closed  include  the  1954  $100  dividend  ex- 
clusion loophole,  which  allows  taxpay- 
ers—in practice  high-bracketed  taxpay- 
ers—a  tax-free  bonus  on  their  finst  $100 
of  dividends— which  would  provide  an 
extra  S200  million  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment: and  the  multiple  corporation 
legal  tax  device,  in  which  a  single  busi- 
ness  enterprise   separates   into   several 
fictional  parts  to  be  taxed  at  a  22-percent 
rate  rather  than  a  48-percent  rate.  The 
plugging  of  this  loophole  would  provide 
an  estimated  $150  million. 

The  other  major  source  for  the  funas 
we  need  for  our  social  and  urban  prob- 
lems is  our  bourgeoning  stoss  national 

product.  ^  ,      .^  .,  ,_ 

No  matter  what  years  one  takes  in  th^ 
decade,  the  growth  of  the  Amencan  GNP 
has  been  phenomenal.  Between  1960-67 
it  increased  at  an  average  annual  rate  of 
4  6  I>ercent.  Between  1961  and  1967  at  a 
rate  of  5.1  percent.  Between  1961  and 
the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  1968,  at 
5.2  percent.  ^  ., 

Even  should  our  annual  rate  of  growth 
drop  to  4  percent,  our  GNP  wiU  grow  at 
the  rate  of  $32  biUion  in  goods  and  serv- 
ces  and  $6  bilUon  in  Federal  revenues 
a  year.  Compounded  over  a  period  of  10 
yeaii.  the  increase  in  the  GNP  would  be 
almost  $50  billion  a  year  and  the  Federal 
tax  yield  $9  billion.  Even  were  half  this 
incrSse  preempted  by  the  demands  of 
a  grS^lng  population,  capital  investment 
and  the  need  to  provide  for  I^Ple  mov- 
ing from  rural  to  urban  areas^  Amenca 
would  still  have  more  than  sufficient  re- 
sources at  hand  to  meet  her  urban  re- 
constniction  and  human  ser^'ices  needs^ 
There  are  then,  three  ways  we  can 
meet   the   reconstruction  needs  of   our 
Suntry.  One,  by  reordering  our  spend- 
ing  priorities:    two.   tax   reforms;    and 
three,  our  ever-expanding  gross  national 

■^"wrcan  make  a  sUrt  today  by  refusing 
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to  vote  for  this  bill.  By  rejecting  the  tax 
package  with  Its  spending  cuts,  we  would 
not  only  maintain  the  Integrity  of  the 
present  domestic  programs,  but  also  as- 
sert our  faith  in  their  fundamental  pur- 
pose— the  creation  of  a  new  America. 

Congress  has  listened  for  too  long  to 
the  calls  of  spending  cuts.  In  1964  and 
1965,  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Mills),  called  for  a  spendine;  cut  as  a 
condition  for  approving  the  President's 
tax  reduction.  I  would  be  interested  to 
learn  under  what  circiunstances  the 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee would  accept  a  change  in  the  tax 
rate,  either  up  or  down,  without  calling 
for  a  cut  in  our  domestic  program  ex- 
penditures. It  seems  spending  reductions 
must  be  made  as  a  price  for  any  change 
In  our  tax  structure. 

To  add  insult  to  Injury,  we  are  not  only 
being  asked  to  cut  essential  domestic  pro- 
grams, but  also  to  make  an  irresponsible 
and  unconstitutional  abdication  of  con- 
gressional control  over  expenditure  pro- 
gram*, tt  is  the  prerogative  and  duty  of 
Conrress  to  decide  on  what  cuts  should 
be  made  to  Government  spending  pro- 
grams. To  ask  the  President  to  make  the 
cuts  for  us  undermines  both  our  con- 
stitutional responsibility  and  our  long- 
defended  history  and  tradition  of  inde- 
pendence from  the  executive  branch  un- 
der the  separation  of  powers  doctrine. 

If  Congress  wishes  to  make  cuts,  then 
let  Congress  "bite  the  bullet,"  face  its 
constitutional  responsibility  and  work  its 
will  on  expenditure  proposals,  program 
by  program,  item  by  item. 

I  would  not  support  such  cuts  but  I 
would  support  their  constitutionality. 

I  oppose  the  cuts  in  the  present  tax 
package  both  on  economic  and  constitu- 
tional grounds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  within  a  few  thousand 
yards  of  this  Chamber,  we  witnessed  yes- 
terday a  profounding  moving  demon- 
stration of  the  despair  and  disillusion 
withm  our  society.  But  it  was  also  a 
demonstration  of  hope.  Black  people 
joined  with  white  people.  Mexican- 
Indians  joined  with  Puerto  Ricans.  in  a 
day  of  solidarity— a  day  in  which  all 
groups  of  Americans  walked  side  by  side 
between  our  two  most  famous  national 
monuments  to  express  their  commitment 
to  the  fundamental  purposes  and  prin- 
ciples of  our  Nation. 
\  Today,  we  have  a  splendid  opportimity 

^  to  respond  to  yesterdays  50.000  marchers, 
and  to  justify  and  reward  their  faith  in 
our  society.  We  can  do  this  by  demon- 
strating our  concern  for  our  urban  and 
social  programs  and  our  willingness  to 
meet  the  urgent  needs  which  the  march- 
ers set  out.  by  rejecting  this  tax  proposal. 
Some  people  have  said  that  America  is 
on  trial:  that  unless  the  Congress  re- 
sponds to  yesterdays  march,  there  will  be 
no  more  nonviolent  demonstrations  and 
protests.  No  one  can  say  what  the  result 
will  be  if  we  do  not  respond,  but  at  the 
best  we  will  have  diluted  even  further 
the  already  tenuous  faith  of  the  disad- 
vantaged in  our  society,  and  probably  en- 
sured summer  of  even  worst  riots  and 
disorder  than  the  previous  4  years. 

In  closing  let  me  remind  my  colleagues. 
of  the  words  of  the  President  around 
whose  monument,  yesterday  s  marchers 
oiet: 


K  you  once  forfeit  the  confidence  of  your 
fellow  citizens,  you  can  never  regain  their 
respect  and  esteem. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  TMr.  Dow  I. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  legisla- 
tion for  an  income  surtax  and  a  reduc- 
tion of  Government  expenses  in  the 
amount  of  $6  billion  in  the  next  fiscal 
year  will,  if  passed,  place  something  like 
$21  billion,  annual  basis,  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Government  that  Is  not 
there  now. 

This  could  be  expected  to  fuel  the 
evil  conflict  in  Vietnam,  estimated  to 
cost  about  $30  billion  a  year.  It  would  do 
this  by  reducing  the  S30  billion  deficit, 
which  is  the  annual  cost  of  the  war. 

This  surtax  and  this  expense  reduc- 
tion are  advocated  by  some  as  financial 
and  economic  devices  necessary  to  cope 
with  the  financial  and  economic  prob- 
lems as  they  exist  today. 

However,  there  is  more  to  the  whole 
problem  of  American  governmental 
policy  than  the  purely  financial  and  eco- 
nomic. Our  national  policies  such  as 
those  pursued  in  Vietnam  and  the  great 
urban  and  racial  problems  and  other 
difttculties  In  our  midst,  are  not  sub- 
ject to  solution  by  financial  and  eco- 
nomic techniques  alone. 

Signs  of  the  times  all  point  to  the  fact 
that  American  society  and  American  in- 
stitutions have  too  long  been  governed 
by  yardsticks  of  a  financial  or  economic 
sort.  Pragmatism  in  America  has  sen'ed 
us  long  and  so  well.  But  it  does  not  seem 
to  be  serving  us  now.  The  problems  are 
different  today  and  other  considera- 
tions are  at  work  upon  the  scene. 

Strangely  enough,  the  fault  seems  to 
be.  not  in  the  economic  sector,  but  in 
the  moral  sector.  Our  racial  minorities 
Insist  that  hypocrisy  and  deception  have 
been  at  work  rather  than  morality.  The 
Negro  tells  us  that  the  promise  of  em- 
ployment, the  promise  of  freedom;  the 
promise  of  education:  the  promise  that 
happiness  may  be  pursued,  have  not 
been  accorded  to  his  race,  or  only  partly 
accorded. 

The  American  Indian  tells  us  he  is  in 
a  desperate  case  at  the  lowest  end  of  the 
scale,  notwithstanding  that  treaty  after 
treaty  throughout  our  history  was  sup- 
posed to  provide  him  with  security  on 
land  reserved  to  his  use.  Other  minori- 
ties, too.  are  living  a  degraded  existence 
in  America.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
the  Spanish-speaking. 

Out  of  it  all  we  hear  voices  saying  they 
are  concerned  not  with  what  is,  but  with 
what  ought  to  be.  These  voices  are  as- 
serting a  moral  Imperative. 

Likewise,  students  in  our  colleges  are 
rebeUing  against  our  academic  institu- 
tions and  the  powers  which  control  the 
academic  institutions.  While  these  stu- 
dents have  resorted  to  disorderly  acts 
and  breaches  of  the  peace;  while  they 
are  impulsive  and  angry,  nevertheless 
the  charges  that  they  level  at  our  in- 
stitutions are  often  based  on  moral  con- 
siderations, that  is,  on  what  is  the  right 
thing  to  do. 

Nowhere  is  this  moral  question  of  what 
ought  to  be  so  sharply  uttered  as  it  is  by 
those  who  deplore  American  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam.  Here  the  moraUty  of 


American  conduct  is  challenged  by  thou- 
sands of  our  religious  leaders,  our  edu- 
cational leaders,  even  by  businessmen, 
and  certainly  by  our  youth.  The  right 
of  this  country  to  be  in  Vietnam  Is  called 
into  question.  The  deadweight  tonnage 
of  Americanization  upon  Vietnamese  so- 
ciety is  shown  for  the  shame  it  is.  The 
devastation  wrought  by  our  arms  in  Viet- 
nam is  called  into  question.  The  entire 
wisdom  of  long-range  American  foreign 
policy,  in  relation  to  what  it  ought  to 
be,  is  called  into  question. 

A  time  has  now  come  when  we  are 
asked  to  make  economic  adjustments  in 
our  American  system  by  these  tax  and 
financial  measures.  We  are  asked  to 
reset  the  mechanism  by  opening  the  tax 
valves,  the  accoimting  vah-es.  the  fi- 
nancial valves,  and  the  economic  valves 
that  will  make  the  economic  situation 
better.  However,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ail- 
ment in  that  system  is  so  extensive,  and 
the  whole  morality  of  tlie  things  we  are 
doing  as  a  single  national  institution 
and  as  a  society  of  separate  institutions 
is  so  questionable,  that  we  must  take 
new  stock  of  the  situation.  We  cannot 
any  longer  keep  the  wrong  things  going 
by  stopgap  measures. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  moral  stand- 
ard is  the  major  one,  and  this  is  the 
standard  to  which  we  should  adhere. 
Accordingly,  the  policies  we  are  follow- 
ing in  Vietnam  need  to  be  changed.  The 
provisions  that  we  are  making  for  our 
underprivileged  minorities  need  to  be 
expanded.  The  hypocrisy  of  our  educa- 
tional and  economic  institutions  needs 
to  be  eliminated.  In  short,  our  basic 
philosophies  need  reappraisal,  and 
changes  ought  to  be  made. 

Any  great  society  of  institutions  must 
be  able  to  change.  If  it  is  not  able  to 
change,  then  the  criticism,  the  dissent, 
the  dissatisfaction,  and  the  degeneration 
will  mount  until  more  violent  and  more 
enormous  changes  become  inevitable.  It 
is  time  that  we  adjust  the  system  to 
meet  the  better  standards  that  so 
many  of  our  people  are  pleading  for  us 
to  adopt.  It  is  wonderful  that  so  many 
Americans  are  speaking  out  for  a  better 
way  of  doing. 

New  taxes  and  expense  reductions 
would  be  all  right  in  some  situations.  But 
they  are  not  the  chief  need  in  this  hour, 
Mr.  Speaker.  The  requirement  today  is  a 
basic  rethinking  of  our  national  priori- 
ties on  which  to  spend  our  resources. 

Accordingly.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
posed surtax  and  reduction  of  Govern- 
ment outlays  should  be  opposed  because 
they  attempt  to  palliate  and  accom- 
modate to  the  imderlying  moral  failures 
in  our  society. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  DOW.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  fMr.  ConyersI. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  very  proudly  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  which  have  been  made  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Dow]. 

Mr.  DOW.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr,  RyawJ. 
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Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  I  Mr.  Mills!  has  said 
that  we  are  in  a  serious  fiscal  situation. 
We  are  all  concerned  about  the  strength 
of  the  dollar  at  home  and  abroad.  How- 
ever, the  conference  report  on  H.R.  15414 
represents  an  unacceptable  approach  to 
such  a  problem  and  ignores  the  basic 
cause  which  Is  the  imbalance  in  our  pri- 
orities—$80  billion  for  the  military 
budget — $30  billion  per  year  for  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  It  fails  utterly  to  deal  with 
the  question  of  tax  reform. 

On  May  29,  when  the  question  of  an 
absolute  ceiling  on  budgetary  expendi- 
tures was  before  the  House,  I  pointed 
out  the  fallacy  of  the  tax  package  ap- 
proach and  mentioned  the  following 
reasons  for  opposing  it: 

First,  the  tax  is  a  war  tax;  it  is  neces- 
sitated by  the  Vietnam  war. 

Second,  the  $6  bUlion  expenditure  re- 
duction will  cripple  existing  social  pro- 
grams and  foreclose  an  adequate  response 
to  the  domestic  crisis. 

Third,  the  effect  of  the  tax,  coupled 
with  the  spending  cuts,  may  i-educe  em- 
ployment— especially  among  minori- 
ties— and  precipitate  a  recession. 
And,  fourth,  the  surtax  is  not  equitable. 
Recently  it  has  been  argued  that,  re- 
gardless of  the  merits  of  the  specific 
proposal  before  us  today,  it  must  be  ap- 
proved or  there  will  be  a  crisis  of  inflation 
at  home  and  a  runaway  dollar  drain 
abroad.  This  is  what  has  sometimes  been 
termed  a  "self-fulfilling  prophecy. '  The 
administration  has  so  convinced  itself 
and  the  international  financial  com- 
munity that  failure  to  adopt  this  ill- 
advised  package  will  spell  disaster  that 
it  is  now  generally  believed  that  the  se- 
curity of  the  dollar  depends  upon  this 
tax.  The  administration  itself  will  have 
created  the  crisis  of  confidence  which  it 
is  predicting. 

The  fallacy  of  this  argument  is  the  as- 
sumption that  the  measure  before  us  is 
the  sole  way  to  deal  with  inflation  and 
dollar  outflow.  There  are  other  and  bet- 
ter ways. 

The  administration  originally  did  not 
request  spending  cuts  and  is  accepting 
them  only  because  they  have  been  put 
forward  as  a  quid  pro  quo.  If  a  surtax 
that  pulls  some  $10  billion  from  the 
economy  is  an  adequate  response  to  in- 
flation, then  a  measure  which  further 
reduces  purchasing  power  by  suiother 
$6  billion  through  spending  cuts  is  ex- 
cessive and  will  incur  the  risk  of  reces- 
sion. 

Conservative  Members  of  Congress 
have  insisted  that  there  be  no  tax  unless 
certain  conditions,  including  a  $6  billion 
spending  cut,  are  met.  Liberal  Members 
should  interpose  certain  conditions  of 
their  own.  If  the  conference  report  Is 
defeated  today,  perhaps  some  liberal 
conditions  would  be  met  if  the  tax  is 
genuinely  so  urgently  required. 
For  example : 

The  budget  can  be  reduced  by  specify- 
ing reductions  instead  of  evading  that 
responsibility.  Some  70  Members  from 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  recently  pro- 
posed the  so-called  "Human  Renewal 
Fund,"'  involving  cuts  totaling  approxi- 
mately $6  billion,  many  of  which  are 


appropriate:  farm  subsidies,  the  SST, 
and  other  items.  Yet  where  are  the  votes 
when  the  time  comes  to  reduce  military 
appropriations?  Where  were  the  fiscal 
conser\'atives  when  it  was  proposed  to 
limit  farm  sub.sidies  to  $10,000  per  farm? 
It  seems  that  "economy  in  government" 
is  limited  to  programs  designed  to  meet 
human  needs. 

The  American  Enterprise  Institute 
this  week  released  a  study  identifying 
areas  of  the  budget  where  cuts  might  be 
made.  Although  it  covered  $102  billion, 
only  $34  billion  is  identified  as  "easier 
to  cut."  Of  this,  nearly  60  percent  is  in 
social  programs. 

The  conference  report  specifically 
exempts  Vietnam  operations,  yet  it  is 
precisely  Vietnam  which  has  created  the 
budgetary  squeeze,  and  directly  and  in- 
directly contributed  to  the  increase  in 
the  gold  outflow.  By  voting  for  $6.1  bil- 
lion for  Vietnam  in  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriation last  week,  and  by  reducing 
domestic  expenditures  by  $6  billion  this 
week,  the  illusory  nature  of  the  savings 
is  clear.  So.  as  a  condition  for  supporting 
a  tax  package,  we  should  require  that 
priorities  be  put  in  better  order 

Second,  it  is  difficult  to  justify  im- 
posing new  taxes  upon  wage  earners, 
while  loopholes  permit  many  of  the 
wealthy  to  avoid  taxes,  and  while  cor- 
porate profits  are  at  an  all-time  high. 
First  quarter  corporate  profits  for  1968 
were  $88.8  billion.  According  to  figures 
from  Moody's  Industrials,  profits  for  the 
five  largest  defense  contractors  have 
risen  on  an  average  of  more  than  30  iier- 
cent  since  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  incident.  I 
do  not  want  to  argue  that  arms  manu- 
facturers cause  wars,  but  defense  con- 
tractors clearly  benefit  from  them,  and 
should  be  called  upwn  to  pay  for  them  in 
taxes. 

Instead  of  raising  revenue  through  tax 
reforms  and  an  excess  profits  tax,  the 
cost  of  this  war  is  being  wrung  out  of 
those  sectors  of  the  economy  which  are 
in  the  weakest  political  position  to  pro- 
test— the  wage  earning  citizen,  whose  tax 
burden  will  be  increased,  the  poor  of 
America,  who  will  find  programs  designed 
for  their  benefit  reduced  below  their  pres- 
ent minimum  levels. 

There  are  other  points  which  should 
be  considered.  The  Senate,  in  amending 
the  House  excise  tax  extension,  placed 
sweeping  restrictions  on  Government 
personnel.  Section  201  will  have  a  serious 
effect  on  the  operation  of  domestic  Gov- 
ernment programs,  especially  in  newer 
agencies  which  have  just  begun  opera- 
tion and  contemplated  a  fairly  rapid  in- 
crease in  personnel  as  they  reach  the 
status  of  ongoing  programs.  Signifi- 
cantly, although  domestic  program  per- 
sonnel are  to  be  frozen  at  1966  levels, 
during  the  same  period  military  per- 
sonnel have  increased  by  more  than  25 
percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  as  conservative 
Members  of  this  House  have  succeeded  in 
demanding  spending  reductions  and  per- 
sonnel restrictions  as  conditions  for  their 
approval  of  the  10-percent  surtax,  lib- 
erals should  demand  that  priorities  be 
established,  that  military  expenditures 
be  reduced,  and  that  tax  reform  be  pro- 
vided. To  adopt  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  15414  is  to  perpetuate  disordered 


national  priorities  and  vast  expenditures 
for  war  at  the  exepnse  of  domestic  needs. 
I    am    greatly    concerned    about    the 
threat  of  inflation.  I  have  consistently 
opposed  the  greatest  single  cause  of  pres- 
ent   inflationarj'   difficulties— the   esca- 
lated Vietnam  war.  However,  in  the  name 
of  fighting  infiation,  I  will  not  lend  my 
support  to  this  ill-advised  measure  which 
couples  a  tax  increase  with  a  ceiling  on 
expenditures  for  urgent  social  programs. 
If  the  crisis  confronting  our  Nation  is 
to  he  met,  then  our  ijriorities  must  be  re- 
ordered: unmet  human  needs  must  come 
first :  a  Marshall  plan  for  the  cities  must 
be  started:   and  the  necessary  revenue 
can  be  provided  through  a  reallocation  of 
our  resources  and  meaningful  and  equit- 
able tax  reform. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  KylI. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
of  the  United  States  are  not  undertaxed. 
Our  Treasury  has  been  overspent.  I  op- 
pose this  legislation. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  15414,  a  bill  to 
Impose  spending  restraints  on  the  Fed- 
eral Goverment  and  to  increase  Federal 
revenues  through  a  lO-jiercent  sur- 
chaige  on  the  incomes  of  individuals 
and  corporations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  H.R.  15414  for 
just  one  reason:  Our  Nation  is  in  deep 
trouble,  financially:  our  fiscal  situation 
demands  that  we  act  to  slow  down  infla- 
tion, handcuff  the  robber  who  is  picking 
the  pockets  of  the  American  people, 

Mr,  Speaker,  until  recently  I  opposed 
the  Johnson-Humphrey  administra- 
tion's 10-percent  income  tax  surcharge. 
I  hoped  with  all  my  heart  we  could 
avoid  a  tax  increase.  I  have  always  felt 
that  if  the  Johnson-Humphrey  admin- 
istration had  scaled  back  its  spending 
plans  beginning  in  1965-66  as  an  off- 
set to  the  swift  rise  in  Vietnam  war  ex- 
penditures we  could  have  avoided  a  tax 
increase  and  could  have  preserved  rela- 
tive price  stability. 

But  the  Johnson-Humphrey  adminis- 
tration spurned  all  Republican  pleas  for 
a  reordering  of  priorities,  and  the  ma- 
jority in  the  Congress  repeatedly  de- 
feated Republican  economy  moves  on 
record  votes.  This  brings  us  to  the  posi- 
tion in  which  the  American  people  find 
themselves  today. 
Where  do  we  stand? 
We  have  nearly  5  percent  a  year  price 
inflation. 

We  have  10  percent  a  year  wage  in- 
flation. 

We  have  only  a  4  percent  a  year  in- 
crease in  productivity. 

We  have  a  6  percent  a  year  upward 
push  in  unit  labor  costs. 

Some  of  our  interest  rates  are  the 
highest  in  a  hvu^.dred  years;  the  interest 
on  home  mortgages  is  the  highest  in  50 
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years  and  so  we  recently  had  to  lift  the 
ceiling  on  FHA  and  OI  Interest  rotes. 

We  have  $20  to  $25  billion  Federal 
budget  deficits. 

Every  rise  In  prices  stimulates  an  in- 
crease In  wages,  and  every  Increase  In 
wages  sets  the  stage  for  further  Increases 
in  prices. 

People  at  home  and  abroad  are  losing 
confidence  in  the  dollar  as  inflation  be- 
comes a  way  of  life  in  America  and  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  steadily 
drops. 

The  dollar  is  a  mainstay  of  the  inter- 
national monetary  system.  Loss  of  con- 
fidence in  the  dollar  has  weakened  that 
system.  A  collapse  of  world  trade  threat- 
ens unless  the  dollar  is  shored  up.  Be- 
cause the  dollar  no  longer  is  as  good  as 
gold  there  has  l)een  a  run  on  the  U.S. 
gold  supply.  Our  gold  has  been  danger- 
ously reduced  and  is  vulnerable  to  still 
greater  losses. 

Finally,  we  face  the  danger  of  a  major 
recession  If  not  a  depression.  The  flow- 
ering of  Ihflatlon  carries  with  it  the  seeds 
of  economic  destruction.  This  is  the 
bloom  that  dooms  the  boom.  The  Infla- 
tion that  is  now  in  a  trot  threatens  to 
gallop,  and  galloping  Inflation  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  recession  from  natural  causes. 
In  short,  the  Nation  is  suffering  the 
consequences  of  Federal  fiscal  irresponsi- 
bility. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I.  for  one.  am  unwilling  to 
accept  the  consequences  of  continued 
Federal  fiscal  irresponsibility.  I  am  un- 
willing to  accept  $20  to  $25  billion  Fed- 
eral deficits  back  to  back — just  as  I  was 
unwilling  to  participate  in  the  reckless 
spending  which  has  brought  us  to  our 
present  pass. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all  aware  of  the 
perilous  fiscal  situation  in  which  the  Na- 
tion finds  i--self  today,  and  we  all  know 
we  must  do  something  about  it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  15414  gives  us  the 
opportimity  to  do  something  about  it. 

Mr.  Weaker.  I  believe  H.R.  15414  is  a 
most  vital  piece  of  legislation.  I  cannot 
conceive  of  its  being  rejected  by  the  Con- 
gress because  I  believe  what  is  at  stake 
here  is  the  economic  health  of  every 
American,  and  primarily  the  poor. 

To  continue  on  our  present  course  is 
to  follow  the  road  to  disaster. 

Tax  increases  are  painful.  Nobody  likes 
a  tax  increase.  But  the  alternative  to  the 
package  before  us  is  far  worse.  Galloping 
inflation  and  a  major  recession — that  is 
the  alternative. 

Let  the  American  people  consider  the 
consequences  of  the  trotting  infiation  we 
now  are  plagued  with — and  then  ask 
themselves  if  the  Congress  is  not  acting 
properly  in  approving  the  package  before 
us  today. 

Consider  the  fact  that  the  real  income 
of  the  average  American  worker  has  not 
improved  in  the  slightest  in  the  last  2  or 
3  years.  The  weekly  earnings  of  the  aver- 
age worker  in  nonfarm  employment  ac- 
tually were  a  little  lower  in  1966  than  In 
1965.  and  again  somewhat  lower  in  1967 
than  in  1966 — when  his  wages  are  ad- 
justed for  consumer  price  Increases  and 
the  rise  in  social  secuiity  and  income 
taxes. 

As  for  the  millions  of  poor  in  America, 
most  of  the  benefits  provided  for  them  in 
the   antipoverty   and   related  programs 


have  been  wiped  out  by  the  effects  of 
Inflation. 

How  destructive  is  the  Inflation  we 
now  are  experiencing? 

The  past  year's  Increase  In  the  cost  of 
living  is  the  sharpest  year-to-year  rise 
In  more  than  16  years. 

The  cost  of  living  has  gone  up  20  per- 
cent since  the  1957-59  period. 

The  Eisenhower  dollar  now  is  worth 
83  cents. 

Interest  rates  on  home  mortgages  have 
climt>ed  to  7  or  8  percent — and  the  Presi- 
dent recently  warned  of  a  rise  to  10  per- 
cent unless  we  act  here  today. 

If  we  fail  to  act  affirmatively  today,  this 
Nation  is  certain  to  suffer  another  credit 
crunch  as  bad  as  that  of  1966.  or  worse. 

There  is  no  need  to  go  back  7  or  8 
years  to  show  that  inflation  is  badly 
hurting  the  American  people,  the  little 
people  who  do  not  know  about  hedges 
against  Infiation  and  just  sit  tight  while 
their  savings  are  washed  away. 

The  cost  of  living  has  gone  up  10  per- 
cent just  since  January  1965  and  is 
reaching  new  all-time  highs  each  month. 

What  the  average  housewife  paid 
$10.89  for  in  January  1965  she  now  pays 
$12  for. 

The  January  1965  dollar  now  is  worth 
less  than  91  cents. 

A  $10  bill  acquired  in  January  1965 
now  is  worth  $9.08. 

A  savings  account  with  $500  in  it  as 
of  January  1965  now  is  worth  $454.13  in 
principal,  nearly  $46  less. 

A  $10,000  insurance  policy  of  3  years 
ago  now  is  worth  $9,083.  a  depreciation 
of  $917. 

A  retired  American  with  an  income  of 
$2,500  3  years  ago  finds  that  his  income 
has  shrunk  to  $2,295.50.  a  loss  of  $204.50. 

This  is  what  is  happening  among  the 
224  million  citizens  of  this  country  be- 
cause the  Johnson-Humphrey  adminis- 
tration triggered  an  infiationary  spiral  in 
1965-66  with  mistakes  in  fiscal  strategy, 
excessive  spending  and  downright  decep- 
tion. 

The  hour  is  late — very  late.  The  argu- 
ment can  be  made  that  we  are  tnring 
to  lock  the  barn  door  after  the  horse 
has  been  stolen.  But  I  think  it  still  is  pos- 
sible to  catch  the  horse  and  put  a  halter 
on  him.  We  carmot  abruptly  stop  infla- 
tion because  if  we  did  we  would  stall  the 
economy.  But  we  can  slow  it  down  by 
bringing  Federal  spending  under  control 
and  Increasing  Federal  revenue. 

If  we  place  sharp  restraints  on  Federal 
spending  now,  tax  relief  will  be  possible 
in  the  future. 

I  personally  find  the  tax  increase  por- 
tion of  the  bill  before  us  extremely  dis- 
tasteful. In  my  view,  a  tax  increase  fol- 
lowing upon  consumer  price  increases 
punishes  the  American  people  for  an  of- 
fense properly  chargeable  not  to  them 
but  to  the  party  in  power. 

I  think  the  spending  restraints  H.R. 
15414  will  impose  on  the  Johnson-Hum- 
phrey administration  and  future  admin- 
istrations are  more  meaningful  than  the 
tax  increase  in  terms  of  restoring  the 
economic  health  of  this  Nation. 

Basically.  I  take  the  tax  increase  to  get 
the  spending  restraints. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  the  tax 
increase  will  aggravate  the  inflation 
problem  by  adding  to  production  costs 


and  leading  to  further  price  increases, 
and  that  these  price  increases  in  turn 
will  trigger  demands  for  greater  wage  in- 
creases. 

Whether  this  will  be  the  immediate 
consequence  of  the  tax  increase  can  only 
be  the  subject  of  speculation.  But  we  can 
feel  certain  that  a  tax  increase  will 
dampen  consumer  demand.  It  also  can 
be  expected  that  the  combination  of  a 
spending  holddown  and  a  rise  in  Federal 
revenue  will  help  to  bring  down  interest 
rates  over  the  long  term. 

The  President  has  called  for  an  aus- 
terity program.  Let  us  give  it  to  him. 
Certainly  it  is  needed. 

Let  us  be  completely  honest  about  the 
legislation  we  deal  with  today.  A  tax  in- 
crease is  politically  hazardous.  It  makes 
a  politician  gag  if  not  choke. 

We.  in  my  party  feel  we  are  not  to 
blame  for  the  mess  in  which  the  Nation 
finds  itself.  For  that  reason  I  demanded 
earlier  this  year  that  the  majority  party 
come  up  with  a  majority  for  the  tax  and 
spending  cut  package  in  order  to  get  Re- 
publican support  for  it.  The  majority 
party  appears  to  have  done  so.  I  there- 
fore urge  as  many  of  my  colleagues  as 
find  it  possible  to  do  so  to  vote  for  H.R. 
15414.  It  is  a  step  toward  a  sound  dollar, 
an  economically  healthy  America,  and 
genuine  progress  for  all  our  citizens. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Shake- 
speare might  have  said.  "To  raise  taxes, 
or  not  to  raise  taxes:  to  cut  spending,  or 
not  to  cut  spending,  aye,  that  is  the  ques- 
tion." But  on  second  glance,  the  issue  is 
not  all  that  simple  and  the  questions  are 
not  what  they  seem  to  be. 

The  only  sure  thing  to  come  from  this 
bill  today,  shoiild  it  be  approved,  will  be 
an  immediate  retroactive  increase  in 
taxes  on  every  taxpaying  American. 

The  spending  cuts  are  at  best  a  mat- 
ter of  conjecture,  and  at  worst  an  illu- 
sion. I  had  hoped  that  the  President, 
recognizing  the  fallacy  of  his  Great  So- 
ciety spending  programs  in  the  face  of  a 
melting  dollar,  would  spell  out  where, 
and  even  more  important,  when,  he 
would  cut  Federal  expenditures.  He  has 
not  done  so,  thus  leading  to  the  very  real 
possibility  that  he  will  make  no  effort  to 
affect  any  spending  cuts  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  self-determined  lame- 
duck  term.  Because  of  the  nature  of  Fed- 
eral spending,  the  expenditure  and 
budgetary  procedures,  tuid  laws;  the 
President  could  continue  spending  in  the 
month  of  July,  which  is  the  first  month 
of  fiscal  1969,  and  at  the  same  level  or 
even  at  an  increased  level,  even  with  a 
6-billion-dollar  expenditure  cut  in  the 
law. 

He  could  continue  to  do  that  for  Au- 
gust, for  September,  for  October.  In  fact, 
he  could  continue  to  do  it  through  the 
end  of  his  term  in  office,  and  still  not  vio- 
late the  technical  i-equirements  of  the 
possibly  unconstitutional  and  nonger- 
mane  conference  report  we  are  consider- 
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ing  today.  The  effect  of  such  a  policy, 
would  be  to  throw  the  entire  $6  billion 
cut  into  the  last  half  of  the  new  fiscal 
year  1969  when  a  different  administra- 
tion will  be  in  office.  Would  President 
Johnson  follow  such  a  tack?  Having  not 
said  he  would  not,  we  must  assume  from 
what  has  happened  and  his  unrefuted 
statements  that  he  well  might.  The  Chief 
of  the  executive  branch  at  no  time  and 
of  no  party  deserves  the  right  of  veto  by 
item.  Thus  far  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion has  avoided  doing  anything  in  fiscal 
year  1968  to  show  a  desire  to  follow  fiscal 
responsibility.  Here  it  is  June  20.  We  have 
10  days  left  before  fiscal  1968  terminates. 
So  obviously,  the  President  is  not  going 
to  cut  back  anything  in  fiscal  1968.  In 
fact,  we  know  that  far  from  cutting  by 
$4  billion,  as  he  said  he  would  last  August, 
he  increased  expenditures  over  the  figure 
he  gave  us  in  his  January  budget  by  $7 
billion.  Last  week   this  body   rescinded 
$2.97  billion  from  the  so-called  Economy 
Act  of  1967.  and  reappropriated  it  across 
the  board  in  the  publicly  esoteric  "Sup- 
plemental Appropriation  Act  No.  2"  of 
fiscal  year  1968.  I  could  cite  other  ex- 
amples of  spending  as  usual. 

So  I  fear  that  if  the  conference  report 
Is  adopted  we  will  have  a  10-percent  tax 
increase  without  assurances  of  any  cuts 
in  Federal  spending.  Would  a  tax  in- 
crease by  itself  reduce  inflationarj'  pres- 
sures? Most  knowledgable  economists  tell 
us  what  we  are  suffering  is  a  cost-push 
inflation,  not  demand-pull.  The  rising 
overhead  costs  of  business  including 
labor,  material,  and  taxes  are  contribut- 
ing to  inflation,  and  raising  taxes  further 
will  tend  to  influence  still  higher  prices 
for  goods  and  services.  A  Ux  increase 
would  lessen  the  deficit  and  help  stabilize 
the  dollar,  but  considering  the  magni- 
tude of  the  present  deficit,  the  tax  in- 
crease would  make  little  impact,  and  the 
spending  cut  might  not  occur  for  6 
months. 

Congress  can,  of  course,  make  substan- 
tial spending  cuts,  and  my  colleague  from 
Missouri,  Tom  Curtis,  has  spelled  out  in 
detail  areas  where  $15  billion  can  be  cut. 
So,  in  the  absence  of  any  assurance  of  the 
President  about  where  and  when  cuts 
would  be  imposed.  1  do  not  believe  Con- 
gress can  take  refuge  behind  this  bill. 
Instead,  we  can  and  should  apply  our 
own  spending  cuts  on  everj'  appropria- 
tion bill. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  deciding  to 
cast  my  vote  in  opposition  to  the  con- 
ference report,  I  must  confess  an  uncom- 
fortable feeling  about  the  knowledge 
that  some  of  my  more  liberal  colleagues 
will  vote  the  same  way,  though  for  dia- 
metrically opposite  reasons.  Frankly.  I 
do  not  know  how  any  liberal  could  op- 
pose this  measure  today.  Those  who  have 
supported  every  spending  program  o;  the 
Great  Society,  and  in  some  cases  voted 
for  even  more  than  the  President  wanted, 
imply  by  their  opposition  to  a  tax  in- 
crease that  they  love  honey,  but  they 
cannot  stand  the  bees.  They  like  to  give 
away  goodies,  but  they  do  not  wish  to 
pay  the  piper. 

Having  fought  at  virtually  every  cross- 
roads for  sharp  reductions  in  Federal 
spending,  I  do  not  feel  obligated  to  join 
in  prescribing  the  bitter  medicine,  es- 
pecially when  the  medicine  may  be 
"snake  oil"  In  disguise.  But  it  seems  to 


me  that  those  who  have  suppwirted  the 
spending  extravaganza  over  the  past  7 
years  have  a  moral  obligation  to  identify 
themselves  with  the  I.O.U.  which  may 
now  become  due  from  the  American  tax- 
payer. The  problem  of  our  comitry  is 
not  one  of  overspending  and  undertax- 
ing;  it  is  the  reverse.  It  is  up  to  the  en- 
trenched majority  party  to  solve  the 
problem,  but  not  in  this  way  and  manner. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  the  con- 
sumer and  taxpayer,  not  those  who  are 
"harbingers  of  doom,"  and  customarily 
p.iss  along  taxes  to  the  people. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  urge  the  approval 
of  the  report  of  your  conferees.  Probably 
at  no  time,  at  least  in  recent  years,  has 
there  been  a  greater  need  or  a  greater  ur- 
gency for  responsibility  and  discipline  in 
our  fiscal  affairs  than  today,  and  in  my 
judgment,  this  conference  report  is  a 
step  in  tliat  direction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  In  a  fiscal  mess, 
and  we  might  just  as  well  recognize  It. 
That  is  not  just  a  statement  that  comes 
from  a  Member  of  the  minority,  a  Re- 
publican, to  chastise  the  current  admm- 
Isti-atlon  or  the  current  majority  In  the 
House.  We  hear  the  same  statement  con- 
cerning the  fiscal  crisis  voiced  on  all 
sides  by  many,  many  In  nonpartisan 
quarters. 

Let  me  say  that  If  we  do  not  meet  this 
crisis,  if  we  do  not  make  a  start  to  hold 
the  line  on  expenditures,  all  of  our  hopes 
for  helping   the  unfortunate  are  going 
to  be  shattered  because.  In  how  we  man- 
age our  fiscal  affairs  depends  our  abil- 
ity—and  let  us  get  this  straight  right 
from  the  beginning — depends  our  ability 
to  meet  the  urgent  needs  that  our  coun- 
try faces,  be  they  In  the  city  or  be  they 
supporting  our  boys  who  are  now  en- 
gaged in  war.  We  make  it  more  difficult 
to  respond  to  those  urgent  needs  unless 
we  take  some  real  steps  to  get  our  fiscal 
house  in  order.  We  must  fight  inflation. 
And  who  does  Inflation  hit  at  the  hard- 
est? The  rich?  Oh.  no.  They  can  hedge. 
They  have  the  resources  as  far  as  their 
basic  living  needs  are  concerned.  It  Is 
the  poor  that  suffer  in  terms  of  higher 
living  costs  in  the  necessities  and  the 
essentials.  Inflation  has  to  be  stopped. 
Unless  we  do  something  we  cannot  keep 
pace  with  Inflation  in  the  appropriations 
for  welfare. 

So  let  me  caution  those  who  express 
the  great  concern  today  for  the  plight  of 
the  poor  and  the  unfortunate — and  let 
me  say  to  you  that  I  am  just  as  con- 
cerned about  them  as  anyone  else— but 
we  are  not,  as  a  government,  going  to  be 
in  any  position  to  help  any  of  those  peo- 
ple very  much  unless  we  first  get  our 
house  In  order  and  have  a  currency  that 
the  people  will  respect,  both  here  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Our  deficits  are  creating  Increases  In 
Interest  costs.  Interest  rates  are  going 
through  the  ceiling.  Who  is  hurt  the 
most  by  this?  It  is  the  poor  person  who 
has  to  go  out  and  borrow  to  get  a  stove 
or  a  refrigerator,  or  a  car  to  get  him 
to  work:  not  the  rich.  The  rich  are  lend- 
ing the  money  most  of  the  time — It  Is 
the  poor  that  suffer. 

We  are  trying  to  put  a  stop  to — and 
we  must — put  a  stop  to  this  skyrocketing 
of  Interest  rates.  If  we  are  going  to  pro- 


tect our  economy  and  protect  our  poor 
and  protect  the  less  fortunate. 

We  have  also  a  most  serious  balance - 
of-payments  problem.  We  have  a  situa- 
tion where  people  are  having  difficulty 
even  cashing  a  traveler's  check  abroad 
because  they  are  questioning  the  value 
of  the  dollar.  When  that  happens,  our 
trade  balance  .suffers.  As  Inflation  takes 
place,    the    Imports    are    attracted    In 
greater  volume.  That  means  fewer  jobs— 
and  you  say  jobs  have  to  be  created— 
and  I  agree  that  they  have  to  be  cre- 
ated— for  our  citizens. 

But  let  me  express  this  note  of  cau- 
tion Mr.  Speaker,  before  I  .say  one  word 
more.  This  bill  Ls  not  the  solution  to 
all  of  our  problems.  Because  we  today 
pass  this  bill,  does  not  mean  that  we  can 
now  sit  back  and  relax  either  as  a  Con- 
gress or  that  the  people  of  the  country 
can  relax  and  say,  "Well,  this  bill  is 
passed  and  so  we  have  corrected 
everything." 

All  we  can — and  we  have  to  do  it — 
is  to  soften  the  impact  of  these  deficits 
and  hold  down  to  some  degree  the  in- 
flation and  hold  down  the  interest  rates 
and  restore  to  some  degree  at  least  con- 
fidence that  there  is  some  di.'«ipllne  left 
in  this  counti-y  and  In  this  Congress  and 
in  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
I  think  we  need  more  discipUne  than 
has  been  exerted  here.  But  at  least  I 
plead  with  each  and  evcrj'one  of  you— 
be  you  those  who  are  so  worried  that  this 
means  a  retreat  from  doing  anything  for 
tlie  mifortunate — or,  be  it  any  Member 
of  this  House— we  have  to  make  a  step 
in  the  direction  of  fiscal  discipline  and 
fiscal  responsibility.  We  have  to  defend 
this  dollar— the  currency  on  which  all  of 
the  free  world's  commerce  and  trade  de- 
pends—it is  the  dollar,  is  it  not?  Is  that 
not  what  they  are  worried  about?  We 
have  to  make  sure  that  the  dollar  has  a 
stable  value  and  that  people  will  know 
from  one  day  to  the  next  what  it  is 
worth? 

Let  me  tell  you;  unless  we  start  making 
a  start,  that  is  going  to  be  the  real  prob- 
lem. What  Is  that  dollar  going  to  be 
worth  tomorrow?  When  people  begin 
questioning  that— the  workers,  the  poor 
and  evers'body- then  you  get  a  stalemate 
and  soon  you  will  have  chaos  on  your 
hands. 

But  after  the  passage  of  this  bill,  we 
are  going  to  have  to  maintain  and  to 
continue  a  restraint  and  a  discipline  and 
establish  priorities  to  determine  what  is 
to  be  done — yes — and  then  do  It. 

We  must  recognize  also  that  there  Is 
a  limitation  to  our  capacity  and  to  our 
resources.  We  cannot  go  on  with  the 
philosophy  that  has  pervaded  this  Con- 
gress and  this  Government,  frankly,  and 
this  countrj',  for  all  too  long,  that  we 
are  so  rich  and  powerful  that  there  Is 
nothing  we  cannot  afford,  because  we 
are  finding  out  right  now  that  there  are 
a  lot  of  things  that  we  cannot  afford  and 
because  we  are  doing  it,  we  are  In  trou- 
ble and  in  deep  trouble. 

I  urged  that  we  take  this  action  a  long 
time  ago. 

It  was  about  9  months  ago  that  I  made 
a  speech  In  which  I  said,  and  It  appears 
In  the  Record  of  September  26,  1967: 

Congress  should  pass  a  tax  increase  In  tlie 
absence  of  credible  action  by  the  President 
to  cut  spending  and  estabUsh  new  priorities. 
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The  tax  Increaac  should  be  coupled  with 
enactment  of  an  expenditure  celling  on  non- 
defenae  spending  to  which  the  President 
must  conform. 

The  tax  Increaae  and  the  legislation  on 
spending  should  be  of  size  which  would  as- 
sure that  the  deficit  would  be  cut  In  half. 
What  I  am  suggesting  Is.  of  course,  a  crude 
device  Its  virtue  rests  In  the  fact  that,  how- 
ever. It  can  break  the  stalemate.  It  can  give 
us  a  response  to  the  fiscal  mess  In  which  we 
find  ourselves. 

I  believe,  as  I  did  then,  that  that  is 
one  of  the  steps  which  is  essential.  That, 
Mr.  Spealcer.  Is  what  I  l)elieve  this  con- 
ference report  attempts  to  do.  To  bring 
in  new  revenues  which  are  needed,  and 
to  put  a  restraint  on  the  expenditure  ex- 
plosion. I  have  maintained  from  the  be- 
ginning that  a  tax  increase  that  was  not 
coupled  with  a  restraint  in  expenditure 
solved  nothing.  It  gave  us  more  money, 
but  it  did  not  solve  the  problem  of  a 
deficit,  because  there  was  just  more 
money  to  spend,  and  with  that  much 
more  oioney  we  could  be  misled  in  be- 
lieving, that  we  were  that  much  better 
off  and  we  could  spend  more  lavishly. 
If  we  were  going  to  attack  the  basic 
problem,  which  is  the  deficit,  we  had  to 
couple  the  increase  in  revenue  with  ex- 
penditure control. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  has  taken  a  long 
road.  Frankly,  we  could  have  had  a  tax 
increase,  in  my  judgment,  and  should 
have  had  one  earlier  than  this.  The  only 
reason  we  did  not  was  the  resistance — 
and  that  is  what  has  been  the  stumbling 
block — the  resistance  of  the  administra- 
tion to  accept  any  kind  of  reasonable 
control  on  the  expenditure  explosion. 

We  have  in  this  bill  legislative  re- 
straint. You  can  say  that  it  is  a  crude 
tool,  and  I  wUl  admit  that  it  is  a  crude 
tool.  But  it  is  the  only  tool  that  we  have 
at  this  moment  that  anyone  has  come 
up  with  to  do  the  job  of  putting  the  lid 
on,  providing  some  restraint,  and  mak- 
ing some  cutbacks.  If  someone  has  a 
better  tool,  let  us  see  it.  and  let  us  add 
that  tomorrow  or  the  next  day.  But  to- 
day this  is  all  we  have  and.  by  Jove,  when 
my  house  is  burning  apd  I  call  for  the 
fire  department  and  it  comes,  and  its 
hoses  are  leaky.  I  am  not  going  to  com- 
plain to  the  fire  department,  but  I  am 
still  going  to  have  them  turn  the  water 
on  and  get  as  much  water  as  they  can 
deliver  through  those  leaky  hoses  to  put 
out  the  Are.  That  is  what  we  are  doing 
now. 

I  am  not  contending  that  the  expend- 
iture control  that  we  have  here  is  per- 
fect. Of  course  it  is  not.  But  we  have  the 
assurance  that  it  will  be  put  into  effect, 
that  it  will  be  implemented.  We  have 
the  assurance  that  the  implementation 
will  be  in  accord  with  the  antideficiency 
act.  which  means  spreading  it  out  so  that 
it  will  not  be  ballooned  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  We  also  have  the  assurance  that 
unless  the  administration  buckle^i  down 
and  implements  the  ceiling,  we  are  going 
to  have  another  chance  to  do  something 
under  the  debt  ceiling.  But  we  will  have. 
This  is  not  the  last  chance. 

So  I  think  in  tliis  measure  we  have 
some  real  assurances.  But  the  point  I 
would  make  to  many  of  my  colleagues  is 
that  if  you  turn  down  this  bill,  if  you 
vote  against  it  because,  as  some  say,  "We 
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do  not  like  Increasing  taxes."  I  say,  "Who 
does?"  This  Congress,  as  a  Congress,  has 
appropriated  the  money.  We  are  engaged 
in  a  war.  We  have  had  an  expenditure 
explosion  across  the  board.  We  have  got 
to  do  something  to  cut  it  down.  We  have 
got  to  do  something  to  get  a  Uttle  more 
money  into  the  tUI  to  meet  the  current 
emergency.  This  bill  does  both. 

It  is  our  only  chance,  let  me  say  to 
some  of  my  friends,  to  really  put  some 
kind  of  restraint — defective  as  it  might 
be — on  this  expenditure  explosion.  If  we 
turn  it  down,  we  turn  down  the  oppor- 
tunity to  put  any  restraint  on  spending. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  face  now  the  prin- 
cipal decision,  the  most  crucial  decision 
that  will  face  this  Congress,  in  my  judg- 
ment. We  must  decide  now  whether  we 
take  a  course  of  fiscal  responsibility, 
whether  we  take  a  course  of  fiscal  disci- 
pline, or  whether  we  continue  down  the 
rampant  road  of  inflation,  high  interest. 
and  jeopardy  to  the  dollar.  To  me.  there 
is  only  one  road  any  of  us  can  take,  and 
that  is  to  adopt  this  conference  report 
and  at  least  to  start  to  get  back  on  the 
road  toward  some  kind  of  discipline  and 
integrity. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

MtmON    TO    RECOMMIT   OPFEKED    BY    MR.    CtniTIS 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  conference  report? 

Mr.  CURTIS   I  am,  Mr.  Speaker 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  CtJRTis  moves  to  recommit  the  confer- 
ence report  on  H  R.  15414  to  the  committee 
of  conference 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The   previous   question   was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I  de- 
mand the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was   taken;   and   there 
were— yeas    268,    nays    150.    answered 
"present"  3,  not  voting  12.  as  follows: 
I  Roll  No.  201 1 
TEAS— 268 


Corbett 

German 

Culver 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Davis,  Oa. 

Davlg,  wis. 

Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Dellenback 

Denney 

Dent 

DerwInsU 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Dwyer 

Ell  berg 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Fallon 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Flndley 

Fisher 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Fountain 

Fraser 

FrellnghuyEen 

Frledel 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Fuqua 
Gallflanakis 
Gallagher 
Gathii-.gs 
Gettys 
Glalmo 
Gonzalez 
Goodell 
Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Grlffln 
Gubser 
Gude 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
Schmidt 
Har.ley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrison 
Harvey 
Herlong 
Hicks 
HoUfleld 
Horton 
Ho&mer 
Hun  gate 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jonas 


Abernethy 

Albert 

Anderson.  HI. 
Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Annunzio 
Arends 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Aspinall 
Ay  res 
Bates 
Battin 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Berry 
B«tt« 


Blester 

Bingham 

Blackburn 

Blanton 

Blatnik 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bow 

Brock 

Brooks 

Brotzman 

Brown.  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Broyhlll.  NO. 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burleson 


Burton.  Utah 

Bush 

Button 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Cabell 

CatalU 

Carter 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

Clark 

Cleveland 

Collier 

Colmer 

Conable 

COQt* 


Abbltt 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Ash  brook 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bevlll 
Bolton 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Broomfleld 
Brown.  Calif. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burton.  Calif. 
Carey 
Clancy 
Clausen. 

Don  H. 
Clawaon.,Del 
Conyers 
Cowger 
CraoMr 


Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

King.  Calif. 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Kupferman 

Laird 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Long.  Md. 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCloskey 

Mcculloch 

McDade 

McDonald. 
Mich. 

McEwen 

McPnll 

MacGregor 

Mahon 

Mallllard 

Marsh 

Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif 

Mathlas,  Md. 

Matsunaga 

May 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Miller,  Calif. 

Mills 

Mize 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris,  N.  Mex 

Morse,  Mass. 

Morton 

Mo&her 

Murphy,  HI. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

Nix 

O'Hara,  III. 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

Olsen 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Philbin 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnie 

Poage 

Pollock 

Price,  ni. 

Prj-or 

NAYS— 160 

Cunningham 

Curtis 

Delaney 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Diggs 

Dingell 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Duncan 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Edwards,  La. 

Farbstein 

Fino 
Flynt 
Ford. 

William  D. 
Gardner 
Garmatz 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Goodllng 
Gross 
Grover 
Gurney 
Hagan 


Puclnskl 

PurceU 

Quie 

RaUsback 

Rees 

Reld,  ni. 

Reid.  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Reinecke 

Resnlck 

Reusa 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney.  NY. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roush 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Satter  field 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Sisk 

Skubitz 

Smith.  NY. 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Tiernan 

Tunney 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Vlgorlto 

Waldie 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalley 

White 

Whitener 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

WiUU 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Young 
Zwach 


Haley 

Hall 

Halleck 

Hal  pern 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harsha 

Hathaway 

Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Henderson 
Howard 

Hull 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Kastenmeier 

Kelly 

King.  N.Y. 

Kleppe 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Long,  La. 
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Lukens 
McClure 
Macdonald, 
Mass. 

Machen 

Mesklll 

Michel 

Miller,  Ohio 

MInlsh 

Mink 

MInshall 

Moore 

Moss 

Myers 

Nichols 

ONeal.  Ga. 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Podell 

PoH 

Pool 

Price.  Tex. 

QulUen 


Randall 

Rarlck 

Rlegle 

Rodino 

Rosenthal 

Roudebush 

Roybal 

Ryan 

Sandman 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Scott 

Shipley 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Stuckey 


Taft 
Tenzer 

Thompson.  Ga. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Tuck 

Utt 

Vanlk 

Waggonner 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Whalen 

Whltten 

Williams,  Pa. 

Winn 

Woifr 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Yates 

Zion 


ANSWERED    "PRESENT"- 


Nedzl 
Selden 
Teague.  Tex. 
Thompson,  N.J. 


Hawkins  Helstoskl  Zablocki 

NOT  VOTING— 12 

Cohelan  Hays 

Evins,  Tenn.        Holland 
Griffiths  McMillan 

Hardy  Madden 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Thompson  of  N  ;w  Jersey  for.  with  Mr. 
Helstoskl  against.  „_,«^., 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  for.  with  Mrs.  Gnmtns 
against. 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr.  Mad- 
den against.  .     . 

Mr.  McMillan  for,  with  Mr.  Selden  agalnsj. 

Mr  Cohelan  for,  with  Mr.  Hawkins  against. 

Mr!  Nedzl  for,  with  Mr.  Zablocki  against. 

Mr.  Hays  for.  with  Mr.  Holland  against. 

Mr  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  I  Mr.  Thompson  I.  Had  he  been 
present,  he  would  have  voted  "yea."  I 
voted  "nay."  I.  therefore,  withdraw  my 
vote  and  vote  "present." 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia 1  Mr.  Cohelan  I .  Had  he  been  pres- 
ent, he  would  have  voted  "yea."  I  voted 
"nay."  I.  therefore,  withdraw  my  vote 
and  vote  "present." 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  I  Mr.  Nedzi  1 .  Had  he  been  pres- 
ent, he  would  have  voted  "yea."  I  voted 
"nay."  I,  therefore,  withdraw  my  vote 
and  vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

LEGISLATIVE    PROGRAM    FOR   THE 
WEEK  OF  JUNE  24.  1968 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  ask- 
ing the  distinguished  majority  leader 
the  program  for  the  remainder  of  this 
week  and  the  schedule  for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  inquiry  of  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  about  the  program,  we 
have  finished  the  program  for  this  week 
and  will  ask  to  go  over  upon  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  program  for  next 
week. 

Monday  is  District  Day,  but  there  are 
no  District  bills. 
On  Monday : 

H.R.  3136.  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  make  a  study  to  deter- 
mine the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  increased  use  of  the  metric  system. 
This  will  come  up  under  an  open  rule, 
with  2  hours  of  debate. 

S.  322,  land  disposals  from  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  System,  to  be 
considered  under  an  open  rule,  with  1 
liour  of  debate. 

For  Tuesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week ' 

The  Departments  of  Labor  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related 
agencies  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1969; 

The  legislative  branch  appropriation 
bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1969; 

S.  1166,  Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety 
Act  of  1968,  under  an  open  rule,  with 
3  hours  of  debate;  making  it  in  order 
to  consider  the  committee  substitute  for 
purpose  of  amendment; 

H.R.  17126,  to  extend  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965,  subject  to  a  rule 
being  sranted; 

H.R.  17134,  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1968,  subject  to  a  rule  being  granted; 

and 

H.R.  15651.  to  facilitate  the  enti-y  of 
foreign  tourists  into  the  United  States, 
to  be  considered  under  an  open  rule  with 
1  hour  of  debate. 

This  announcement  is  made  subject  to 
the  usual  reservation  that  conference  re- 
ports may  be  brought  up  at  any  time, 
and  any  further  program  may  be  an- 
nounced later. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  MONDAY, 
JUNE  24.  1968 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  that  it  adjourn  to  meet 
on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object — and,  of  course.  I  would 
not  object — I  do  so  in  order  to  inquire  of 
the  majority  leader  as  to  the  possibility 
of  the  calling  up  of  a  bill  out  of  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  which  has  been 
handled  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Gray]  regarding  one  of  the  prob- 
lems down  at  the  other  end  of  the  Mall. 
I  was  curious  to  know  if  there  was  any 
consideration  on  the  part  of  the  leader- 
ship as  to  scheduling  this  bill  in  view  of 
the  possible  situations  that  may  develop. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  There  has  been  no  re- 
quest for  the  scheduling  of  that  matter 


for  next  week.  But  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Gray!,  who 
has  handled  the  matter  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works,  is  present,  and  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  to  him,  perhaps 
he  will  provide  additional  information. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's yielding.  I  would  like  to  mention 
that  this  is  a  very  sensitive  matter,  the 
question  of  the  permit  issued  to  the  so- 
called  Poor  People's  Campaign  to  camp 
on  Government  prop>erty. 

As  we  know,  this  matter  has  been  han- 
dled administratively  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Interior  and  the  National 
Park  Ser\ice.  The  administrative  per- 
mit will  expire  on  this  Sunday.  It  will  be 
the  judgment  of  the  committee  on  Mon- 
day as  to  what  course  of  action  to  take. 

We  felt  since  the  matter  was  being 
handled  administratively,  and  the  permit 
will  not  expire  until  Sunday  next,  that 
we  would  wait  until  Monday. 

It  is  my  furthering  understanding,  as 
the  subcommittee  chairman,  that  the 
leadership  can  call  up  this  legislation 
with  1  day  of  advance  notice,  .so  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  we  would  be  in  a 
better  position  Monday  to  determine  the 
further  course  of  action. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
very  much  the  comment  of  my  colleague 
from  Illinois  on  this. 

I  recognize  well  the  equities  involved 
in  extending  this  at  least  through  yester- 
day and  through  this  week,  and  the  hope 
that  this  situation  will  take  care  of  it- 
self. But  I  would  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
it  be  kept  in  mind  that  if  on  Monday  the 
situation  has  not  resolved  itself,  we  will 
be  in  a  position  to  consider  very  seriously 
this  particular  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  under  my  reservation 
of  objection. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  California,  and 
other  interested  parties,  that  it  is  my 
understanding  under  the  rules  of  the 
House  this  resolution  calling  the  bill  up 
can  be  called  up  at  any  time  by  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Rules  Committee  after  7 
legislative  days  have  expired  since  the 
reporting  of  the  resolution.  My  under- 
standing is  that  those  7  days  will  have 
expired  by  Monday.  I  certainly  agree 
with  the  gentleman  that  some  action 
should  be  taken  by  the  Congress  if  the 
administration  does  not  .see  fit  to  do 
something  about  it. 

I  might  add  my  information  now  is 
that  these  people  are  raising  all  kinds 
of  disturbance  downtown  now.  and  we 
may  expect  some  more,  and  possibly 
more  serious,  trouble. 

F\irther,  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  reported  this  bill  out  before  any 
permit  was  granted,  and  the  permit 
was  granted  in  defiance  of  the  action  of 
the  Public  Works  Committee,  and,  to 
that  extent,  of  the  Congress.  Unless 
something  is  done  about  it,  and  lest  we 
are  faced  with  further  and  more  serious 
trouble  here,  I  think  action  should  be 
taken  next  week 
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The  tax  IncreaM  should  be  coupled  with 
enactment  of  an  expenditure  celling  on  non- 
defense  spending  to  which  the  President 
must  conform. 

The  tax  Increase  and  the  leglslaUon  on 
spending  should  be  of  size  which  would  as- 
sure that  the  deficit  would  be  cut  In  half. 
What  I  am  suggesting  is.  of  course,  a  crude 
device  Its  virtue  rests  In  the  fact  that,  how- 
ever, it  can  break  the  stalemate.  It  can  give 
us  a  response  to  the  fiscal  mess  In  which  we 
find  ourselves. 

I  believe,  as  I  did  then,  that  that  is 
one  of  the  steps  which  is  essential.  That, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  what  I  believe  this  con- 
ference report  attempts  to  do.  To  bring 
in  new  revenues  which  are  needed,  and 
to  put  a  restraint  on  the  expenditure  ex- 
plosion. I  have  maintained  from  the  be- 
ginning that  a  tax  increase  that  was  not 
coupled  with  a  restraint  in  expenditure 
solved  nothing.  It  gave  us  more  money, 
but  it  did  not  solve  the  problem  of  a 
deficit,  because  there  was  just  more 
money  to  spend,  and  with  that  much 
more  njoney  we  could  be  misled  in  be- 
UevinigL  that  we  were  that  much  better 
off  and  we  could  spend  more  lavishly. 
If  we  were  going  to  attack  the  basic 
problem,  which  is  the  deficit,  we  had  to 
couple  the  increase  in  revenue  with  ex- 
penditure control. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  has  taken  a  long 
road.  Frankly,  we  could  have  had  a  tax 
Increase,  in  my  judgment,  and  should 
have  had  one  earlier  than  this.  The  only 
reason  we  did  not  was  the  resistance — 
and  that  is  what  has  been  the  stumbling 
block — the  resistance  of  the  administra- 
tion to  accept  any  kind  of  reasonable 
control  on  the  expenditure  explosion. 

We  have  in  this  bill  legislative  re- 
straint. You  can  say  that  it  is  a  crude 
tool,  and  I  will  admit  that  it  is  a  crude 
tool.  But  it  is  the  only  tool  that  we  have 
at  this  moment  that  anyone  has  come 
up  with  to  do  the  job  of  putting  the  lid 
on.  providing  some  restraint,  and  mak- 
ing some  cutbacks.  If  someone  has  a 
l)etter  tool,  let  us  see  it.  and  let  us  add 
that  tomorrow  or  the  next  day.  But  to- 
day this  is  all  we  have  and.  by  Jove,  when 
my  house  is  burning  and  I  call  for  the 
fire  department  and  it  comes,  and  its 
hoses  are  leaky.  I  am  not  going  to  com- 
plain to  the  fire  department,  but  I  am 
still  going  to  have  them  turn  the  water 
on  and  get  as  much  water  as  they  can 
deliver  through  those  leaky  hoses  to  put 
out  the  fire.  That  is  what  we  are  doing 
now. 

I  am  not  contending  that  the  expend- 
iture control  that  we  have  here  is  per- 
fect. Of  course  it  is  not.  But  we  have  the 
assurance  that  it  will  be  put  into  effect, 
that  it  will  be  implemented.  We  have 
the  assurance  that  the  implementation 
will  be  in  accord  with  the  antideficiency 
act.  which  means  spreading  it  out  so  that 
it  will  not  be  ballooned  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  We  also  have  the  assurance  that 
unless  the  administration  buckle:,  down 
and  implements  the  ceiliiig.  we  are  going 
to  have  another  chance  to  do  something 
under  the  debt  ceiling.  But  we  will  have. 
This  is  not  the  last  chance. 

So  I  think  in  this  measure  we  have 
some  real  assurances.  But  the  point  I 
would  make  to  many  of  my  colleagues  is 
that  if  you  turn  down  this  bill,  if  you 
vote  against  it  because,  as  some  say,  "We 
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do  not  like  Increasing  taxes."  I  say,  "Who 
does?"  This  Congress,  as  a  Congress,  has 
appropriated  the  money.  We  are  engaged 
in  a  war.  We  have  had  an  expenditure 
explosion  across  the  board.  We  have  got 
to  do  something  to  cut  it  down.  We  have 
got  to  do  something  to  get  a  little  more 
money  into  the  till  to  meet  the  current 
emergency.  This  bill  does  both. 

It  is  our  only  chance,  let  me  say  to 
some  of  my  friends,  to  really  put  some 
kind  of  restraint — defective  as  it  might 
be — on  this  expenditure  explosion.  If  we 
turn  it  down,  we  turn  down  the  oppor- 
tunity to  put  any  restraint  on  spending. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  face  now  the  prin- 
cipal decision,  the  most  crucial  decision 
that  will  face  this  Congress,  in  my  judg- 
ment. We  must  decide  now  whether  we 
take  a  course  of  fiscal  responsibility, 
whether  we  take  a  course  of  fiscal  disci- 
pline, or  whether  we  continue  down  the 
rampant  road  of  inflation,  high  Interest, 
and  jeopardy  to  the  dollar.  To  me.  there 
is  only  one  road  any  of  us  can  take,  and 
that  is  to  adopt  this  conference  report 
and  at  least  to  start  to  get  back  on  the 
road  toward  some  kind  of  discipline  and 
integrity. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

The  SPEAKER,  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

MOTION    TO    RECOMMIT    OrmCO    BT    MR.    CtmTW 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  conference  report? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  The  Clerk  wUl  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Cwaris  moves  to  recommit  the  confer- 
ence report  on  H  R.  15414  to  the  committee 
of  conference 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The   previous   question  was   ordered 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER,  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I  de- 
mand the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  268,  nays  150,  answered 
"present"  3.  not  voting  12.  as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  2011 
YEAS— 268 


Corbett 

Corman 

Culver 

Daddnrio 

Daniel! 

Davis,  Oa. 

Davis.  Wis. 

Dawson 

de  la  Oarza 

Del  len  back 

Denney 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Dole 

Donobue 

Dorn 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Dwyer 

Ell  berg 

Erienborn 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Everett 

Fallon 

Fascell 

Feighan 

Flndley 

Fisher 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford.  OeraJd  R 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 

Frledel 

Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton.  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Oallflanakls 
Gallagher 
Oalblngs 
Oettys 
Olaimo 
Gonzalez 
Goodell 
Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Grlffln 
Gubser 
Gude 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
scbmidt 
Han  ley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrison 
Harvey 
Herlong 
Hicks 
HoUfleld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Hun  gate 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Joelson 
Johnson 
Johnson 
Jonas 


.Calif. 
.Pa. 


Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

King.  Calif. 

Ktrwan 

KluczynsU 

Kornegay 

Kupferman 

Laird 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Long,  Md. 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCulloch 
Mr  Dade 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
MacGregor 
Mahon 
Mallllard 
Marsh 
Martin 

Mathias,  Calif. 
Mathlas.  Md. 
Matsunaga 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 

Miller,  Calif. 
Mills 
Mlze 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moorbead 
Morgan 
Morris.  N.  Mex. 
Morse,  Mass. 
Morton 
Mosher 
Murphy,  m. 
Murphy.  N.Y. 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
NIX 

OHara.  ni. 
O'Hara,  Mlcb. 
O'Konskl 
Olsen 

O'Neill.  Mass. 
Patman 
Patten 
Pelly 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Phllbln 
PlckJe 
Pike 
Plrnle 
Poage 
Pollock 
Price.  111. 
Pryor 

NAYS— 150 


Puclnskl 
Purcell 

Qule 

RsUsbAck 

Rees 

Reld,  ni. 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Resnlck 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Pla. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  NY. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roush 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Satterfleld 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Sh  river 

SIkes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Smith.  NY. 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Tlernan 

Tunney 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Vlgorlto 

Waldle 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalley 

White 

Whitener 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

WlUU 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Young 
Zwach 


Abernethy 
Albert 

Anderson,  ni. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Aihley 
Ashmore 
Asplnall 
Ay  res 
Bates 
Battin 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Berry 
B«tU 


Blester 

Bingham 

Blackburn 

Blanton 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bow 

Brock 

Brooks 

Brotzman 

Brown.  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhlll.  N  C. 

BroyhlU.  Va. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burleson 


Burton,  Utah 

Bush 

Button 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Cabell 

CahlU 

Carter 

Casey 

Cederberg 

CeUer 

Chamberlain 

Clark 

Cleveland 

Collier 

Colmer 

Con  able 

Cont« 


Abbltt 

AUair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 

Ash  brook 

Baring 

Barrett 

BevUl 

Bolton 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Bray 
Brlnkley 
Broomfleld 
Brown.  Calif. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Carey 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Clawson, 
Conyers 
Cowger 
Cramer 


,  Del 


Cunningham 

Curtis 

Delaney 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

DlBgs 

Dlngell 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Duncan 

Eckbardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Edwards,  La. 

Farbsteln 

Pino 
Flynt 
Ford, 

William  D. 
Gardner 
Garmatz 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Goodling 
Gross 
Grover 
Ourney 
w^'gf  n 


Haley 

Hall 

Halleck 

Hal  pern 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harsh  a 

Hathaway 

Hebert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Henderson 

Howard 

Hull 

Hunt 
Hutchinson 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Kastenmeier 

Kelly 

King,  N.Y. 

Kleppe 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Long,  La. 
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Lukens 

McClure 
Mftcdonald, 

Mass. 
Machen 
Mesklll 
Michel 
Miller.  Ohio 
MInlsh 
Mink 
Minshall 
Moore 
Moss 
Myers 
Nichols 
ONeal.  Ga. 
Ottlnger 
Passman 
Podell 
PoH 
Pool 

Price.  Tex. 
QulUen 


Randall 

Rarlck 

Rlegle 

Rodino 

Rosenthal 

Roudebush 

Roybal 

Ryan 

Sandman 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Scott 

Shipley 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

StelKer.  Ariz. 

Stuckey 


Taft 
Tenzer 

Thompson.  Ga. 
Thomson.  Wis. 
Tuck 

Utt 

Vanlk 

Waggonner 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Whalen 

Whitten 

Williams,  Pa. 

Winn 

WolH 

Wydler 

Wylie 

Wyman 

Yates 

Zlon 


ANSWERED   "PRESENT"— 3 


Hays 
Holland 
McMillan 
Madden 


m  of  Hev 


Zablockl 

-12 

Nedzi 
Selden 
Teague.  Tex. 
Thompson.  N.J. 


Hawkins  Helstoski 

NOT  VOTING 

Cohelan 
Evlns.  Tenn. 
Griinths 
Hardy 
So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote 

Mr.  Thompson  of  liew  Jersey  for.  with  Mr. 
Helstoski  against.  „_,„., 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  for.  with  Mrs.  Grimths 
against. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tenneesee  for,  with  Mr.  Mad- 
den against.  ^     ^ 

Mr   McMillan  for.  with  Mr.  Selden  agalnsj,. 

Mr  Cohelan  for.  with  Mr.  Hawkins  against. 

Mr!  Nedzi  for.  with  Mr.  Zablockl  against. 

Mr.  Hays  for.  with  Mr.  Holland  against. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  I  Mr.  Thompson  1.  Had  he  been 
present,  he  would  have  voted  "yea."  I 
voted  "nay."  I,  therefore,  withdraw  my 
vote  and  vote  "present." 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia 1  Mr.  Cohelan  1 .  Had  he  been  pres- 
ent, he  would  have  voted  "yea."  I  voted 
"nay."  I,  therefore,  withdraw  my  vote 
and  vote  "present." 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  I  Mr.  Nedzi  ) .  Had  he  been  pres- 
ent, he  would  have  voted  "yea."  I  voted 
"nay."  I.  therefore,  withdraw  my  vote 
and  vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ^^^^^^^__ 

LEGISLATIVE    PROGRAM    FOR   THE 
WEEK  OP  JUNE  24.  1968 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  ask- 
ing the  distinguished  majority  leader 
the  program  for  the  remainder  of  this 
week  and  the  schedule  for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  inquiry  of  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  about  the  program,  we 
have  finished  the  program  for  this  week 
and  will  ask  to  go  over  upon  the  an- 
nouncement  of   the   program   for   next 

W66lC. 

Monday  is  District  Day.  but  there  are 
no  District  bills. 

On  Monday : 

H.R.  3136,  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  make  a  study  to  deter- 
mine the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  increased  use  of  the  metric  system. 
This  will  come  up  under  an  open  rule, 
with  2  hours  of  debate. 

S.  322,  land  disposals  from  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  System,  to  be 
considered  under  an  open  rule,  with  1 
liour  of  debate. 

For  Tuesday  and  the  balance  of  the 

The  Departments  of  Labor  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related 
agencies  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal 
yearl969: 

The  legislative  branch  appropriation 
bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1969; 

S.  1166,  Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety 
Act  of  1968,  under  an  open  rule,  with 
3  hours  of  debate;  making  it  in  order 
to  consider  the  committee  substitute  for 
purpose  of  amendment; 

H.R.  17126.  .,to  extend  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965.  subject  to  a  m\e 
being  granted; 

H.R.  17134.  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1968.  subject  to  a  rule  being  granted; 

and  , 

H.R.  15651.  to  facilitate  the  entiT  of 
foreign  tourists  into  the  United  States, 
to  be  considered  under  an  open  rule  with 
1  hour  of  debate. 

This  announcement  is  made  subject  to 
the  usual  reservation  that  conference  re- 
ports may  be  brought  up  at  any  time, 
and  any  further  program  may  be  an- 
nounced later. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  MONDAY 
JUNE  24,  1968 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  that  it  adjourn  to  meet 
on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object — and,  of  coui-se.  I  would 
not  object — I  do  so  in  order  to  inquire  of 
the  majority  leader  as  to  the  possibility 
of  the  calling  up  of  a  bill  out  of  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  which  has  been 
handled  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Gray]  regarding  one  of  the  prob- 
lems down  at  the  other  end  of  the  Mall. 
I  was  curious  to  know  if  there  was  any 
consideration  on  the  part  of  the  leader- 
ship as  to  scheduling  this  bill  in  view  of 
the  possible  situations  that  may  develop. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlenian  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  There  has  been  no  re- 
quest for  the  scheduling  of  that  matter 


for  next  week.  But  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  GrayI,  who 
has  handled  the  matter  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works,  is  present,  and  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  to  him.  perhaps 
he  will  provide  additional  information. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's yielding.  I  would  like  to  mention 
that  this  is  a  very  sensitive  matter,  the 
question  of  the  permit  issued  to  the  so- 
called  Poor  People's  Campaign  to  camp 
on  GoveiTiment  property. 

As  we  know,  this  matter  has  been  han- 
dled administratively  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Interior  and  the  National 
Park  Service.  The  administrative  per- 
mit will  expire  on  this  Sunday.  It  will  be 
the  judgment  of  the  committee  on  Mon- 
day as  to  what  course  of  action  to  take. 

We  felt  since  the  matter  was  being 
handled  administratively,  and  the  permit 
will  not  expire  until  Sunday  next,  that 
we  would  wait  until  Monday. 

It  is  my  furthering  imderstanding,  as 
the  subcommittee  chairman,  that  the 
leadership  can  call  up  this  legislation 
with  1  day  of  advance  notice,  so  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  we  would  be  in  a 
better  po.sition  Monday  to  determine  the 
further  course  of  action. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
very  much  the  comment  of  my  colleague 
from  Illinois  on  this. 

I  recognize  well  the  equities  involved 
in  extending  this  at  least  through  yester- 
day and  through  this  week,  and  the  hope 
that  this  situation  will  take  care  of  it- 
self. But  I  would  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
it  be  kept  in  mind  that  if  on  Monday  the 
situation  has  not  resolved  itself,  we  will 
be  in  a  position  to  consider  very  seriously 
this  particular  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  under  my  resen-ation 
of  objection. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  California,  and 
other  interested  parties,  that  it  is  my 
understanding  under  the  iiiles  of  the 
House  this  resolution  calling  the  bill  up 
can  be  called  up  at  any  time  by  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Rules  Committee  after  7 
legislative  days  have  expired  since  the 
reporting  of  the  resolution.  My  under- 
standing is  that  those  7  days  wUl  have 
expired  by  Monday.  I  certainly  agree 
with  the  gentleman  that  some  action 
should  be  taken  by  the  Congress  if  the 
administration  does  not  see  fit  to  do 
something  alx)Ut  it. 

I  might  add  my  information  now  is 
that  these  people  are  raising  all  kinds 
of  distmbance  downtown  now.  and  we 
may  expect  some  more,  and  possibly 
more  serious,  trouble. 

Pui-ther,  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  reported  this  bill  out  before  any 
permit  was  granted,  and  the  permit 
was  granted  in  defiance  of  the  action  of 
the  Public  Works  Committee,  and,  to 
that  extent,  of  the  Congress.  Unless 
something  is  done  about  it.  and  lest  we 
are  faced  with  further  and  more  serious 
trouble  here.  I  think  action  should  be 
taken  next  week. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man has  asked  a  question  that  I  rose  to 
ask.  I  asked  the  question  why  It  was 
taken  off  the  program  last  week  and  why 
It  was  not  acted  upon  last  week  and 
why  it  was  not  programed  for  this  week. 
A  week  ago  today  I  got  the  answer  that 
there  were  extenuating  circumstances. 
At  that  time  I  suggested  that  the  bill 
should  not  be  extenuated  out  of  exist- 
ence. 

Today  I  hear  the  situation  Is  sensitive. 
I  do  not  want  to  see  the  bill  sensitized 
out  of  existence  either,  so  I  would  hope 
that  some  member  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, unless  the  leadership  programs 
the  bill,  would  waste  no  time  next  week 
In  calling  up  this  bill. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  comments.  I  might 
say  the  rule  was  assigned  to  me,  and,  of 
course.  J  shall  be  cooperative.  If  it  should 
have  been  possible  that  this  week's  ex- 
tension would  have  served  the  purpose 
and  solved  the  situation,  and  If  they 
would  make  arrangements  to  get  off  this 
area  of  the  parklands.  by  this  weekend, 
that  would  be  a  satisfactory  way  to 
handle  it. 

I  agree  with  my  friend,  if  that  does 
not  occur,  of  course.  I  think  Congress 
must  be  prepared  to  act. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  question  comes  up  whether 
this  is  in  our  jurisdiction,  on  the  grant- 
In?  of  pern- its. 

Second,  why  should  everj'body  be 
penalized  for  the  actions  of  a  few.  if  the 
disturbances  outside  the  camp  are  the 
reason  why  this  should  be  done.  I  do  not 
think  we  should  characterize  the  whole 
of  the  Poor  Peoples  March  or  of  Resur- 
rection City  by  the  actions  of  certain 
people.  This  Is  the  same  thing  as  calling 
all  of  American  society  sick. 

My  third  point  is,  when  the  people  are 
still  there,  what  kind  of  action  would 
Congress  take  to  remove  them  If  the 
resolution  passes?  What  do  we  envisage 
on  that? 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  to 
the  gentleman — and  of  course,  imder  my 
reservation  I  do  not  wish  to  overstay  my 
time — I  am  not  necessarily  prepared  to 
answer  what  would  be  done.  The  gentle- 
man knows  the  legal  situation  as  it  ex- 
ists. Under  the  law,  if  the  Congress  passes 
such  a  law.  I  would  assume  they  would 
be  removed  in  the  quickest  and  the  most 
logical  way.  I  am  sure  that  could  be 
done,  because  it  has  been  done  in  the 
past. 

I  am  not  indicting  everything  that 
happened  in  connection  with  that.  As  I 
stated,  I  thought  the  week  extension, 
which  gave  them  the  opportunity  for  the 
march  of  yesterday,  was  probably  in  the 
best  interest  of  everyone  concerned.  The 
point  is  that  the  present  extension  will 
expire  this  weekend.  It  is  certainly  my 
hope  that  the  Congress  will  give  great 
consideration  to  it,  if  the  situation  exists 
after  Sunday. 
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Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  should  like  a 
clarification  of  the  comment  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. Do  I  correctly  understand  it 
would  be  possible  for  this  matter  to  be 
called  up  on  Monday?  Or  would  the  time 
expire  on  Monday  and  it  be  possible  to 
call  it  up  on  Tuesday? 

Mr.  SISK.  It  would  be  my  understand- 
ing, under  the  rules  of  the  House,  it  could 
be  called  up.  if  I  count  correctly,  any 
time  after  next  Monday  under  the  rules 
of  procedure.  I  would  hope  this  could  be 
worked  in  with  the  leadership  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  program,  if  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  call  it  up. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  So  this  would 
mean  it  would  not  be  called  up  under 
tliat  arrangement  on  Monday? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  would  not  anticipate  such 
a  callup.  as  I  recall  the  time.  There  is  a 
requirement  for  7  legislative  days  before 
anyone  else  could  call  it  up.  I  would  as- 
sume, under  the  schedule  announced  by 
the  majority  leader,  it  will  not  be  called 
up  on  Monday,  because  I  would  assume 
at  least  1  day's  notice  would  be  given 
prior  to  any  call. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
should  like  to  make  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry on  the  procedure  of  calling  up  such 
a  resolution.  Would  that  mean,  when  it 
is  taken  from  the  Speaker  s  desk,  it  would 
require  unanimous  consent? 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  SISK.  It  is  not  my  understanding, 
under  the  rules  of  the  House,  that  there 
would  be  any  necessity  for  unanimous 
consent.  Under  the  rules  of  the  House, 
a  rule,  once  granted  by  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  can  be  called  up.  It  is  a  priv- 
ileged resolution  and  it  can  be  called  up, 
as  I  am  sure  my  friend  knows. 

Mr.    FULTON   of   Pennsylvania.    And 

therefore   would   take   precedence   over 

any  other  legislation  then  pending? 

Mr.  SISK.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  have 

one  further  comment. 

I  went  down  yesterday  afternoon  and 
saw  the  demonstration.  I  was  one  of 
those  concerned  about  it.  and  concerned 
that  there  nUght  be  trouble.  To  me  it 
sounded  like  a  very  cheerful  demonstra- 
tion and  within  the  rights  of  the  people 
particii>ating.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  thought  they  acted  entirely  properly. 
In  my  viewpoint,  if  they  are  acting  well 
I  would  certainly  go  slow  as  to  any  ac- 
tion which  I  would  think  would  be  severe 
by  the  Congress  in  specific  instances. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like 
to  reserve  the  right  to  object  for  the  pur- 
pose of  asking  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  a  question.  This  refers  to  the  pro- 
gram, as  announced  by  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Would  the  gentlewoman 
permit  us  to  get  permission  to  go  over 
until  Monday? 

Mrs.  MAY.  So  long  as  I  may  ask  a 
question  on  the  program. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentlewoman 
from  Washington  reserves  the  right  to 
object. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  did  I  understand  the  ma- 
jority leader  to  say  when  he  announced 
the  program  for  next  week  that  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Agricultural  Act  would  be 
scheduled  if  it  was  granted  a  rule? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentlewoman  will  yield,  I  think  I  can 
answer  her. 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  This  was  programed  in 
this  manner  on  the  request,  I  believe,  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  because,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  an  action  to  reconsider  might 
be  taken  on  the  i-ule  even  though  a  rule 
was  reported  by  the  committee  earlier. 
So  it  is  subject  to  the  action  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  on  the  motion  for  re- 
consideration. 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  had  understood  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  granted  a  rule  yester- 
day, but  it  may  be  called  up  for  recon- 
sideration by  another  Member. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALENDAR  WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS 
DISPENSED  WITH  ON  WEDNESDAY 
NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  CLERK  TO  RE- 
CEIVE MESSAGES  FROM  THE  SEN- 
ATE AND  THE  SPEAKER  TO  SIGN 
ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  notwithstanding 
the  adjournment  of  the  House  until  Mon- 
day next,  the  Clerk  be  authorized  to  re- 
ceive messages  from  the  Senate  and  that 
the  Speaker  be  authorized  to  sign  any 
enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions  duly 
passed  by  the  two  Houses  and  found 
truly  enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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THE   CRITICALLY   DANGEROUS    FI- 
NANCIAL POSITION  WE  FACE 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  tliis 
great  Nation  as  the  result  of  a  combina- 
tion of  events  has  been  brought  to  a 
critically  dangerous  financial  position. 
Unless  action  is  Uken  to  deal  with  this 
crisis,  we  face  drastic  consequences. 

The  combination  of  events  Includes  the 
high  cost  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  com- 
bined with  our  failure  to  take  significant 
steps  to  adjust  our  economic  conditions 
to  these  costs. 

As  the  budget  now  stands  prior  to  any 
action  on  pending  matters,  we  are  fac- 
ing back-to-back  budget  deficits  of  close 
to  $25  billion  each  year  for  fiscal  1968 
and  fiscal  1969.  It  is  unconscionable  to 
pass  this  debt  onto  futme  generations. 
We  are  in  an  extiemely  diflacult  ba- 
lance-of-payments  situation  which 
threatens  to  get  far  worse  as  increased 
prices  reduce  our  trade  surplus.  The 
strength  of  the  dollar  is  being  ques- 
tioned all  over  the  world  with  lack  of 
confidence  in  the  dollar  expressing  itself 
in  the  buying  of  gold  by  foreigners  and 
with  potential  danger  of  further  heavy 
attacks  on  our  diminished  gold  reserves. 
Here,  at  home,  we  are  experiencing 
significant  inflation  with  prices  rising  at 
the  rate  of  4  percent  per  year. 

The  question  of  putting  our  financial 
house  in  order  has  been  a  matter  of  con- 
cern for  some  time.  The  administration 
was  quite  slow,  I  believe,  in  facing  up  to 
the  fact  that  we  could  not  maintain  a 
p>olicy  of  guns  and  butter  for  an  extended 
period  of  time,  and  has  insisted  on  con- 
ducting business  at  home  as  usual,  dis- 
regarding the  effect  of  the  billions  of 
dollars  in  expenditures  being  made  in 
Vietnam. 

Under  these  circumstances,  corrective 
action  is  not  just  important,  it  is  abso- 
lutely vital. 

Nobody  likes  a  tax  increase,  nobody 
likes  to  pay  more  taxes.  But  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  all  of  us  to  realize  that  at 
certain  times  such  action  is  absolutely 
necessary  and  is  to  the  benefit  oi  all  of 
us  in  the  long  i-un.  The  economic  and 
the  social  health  and  well  being  of  this 
country  requires  and  demands  an  imme- 
diate enactment  of  the  tax  increase 
coupled  with  expenditure  cuts. 

These  are  difficult  times  that  require 
sacrifices  on  the  part  of  all  of  us.  We,  as 
a  nation,  have  always  risen  to  meet  the 
challenges  that  have  faced  us.  I  am  con- 
fident that  we  shall  do  so  again. 


NATIONAL  RIFLE  ASSOCIATION  AND 
GUN-CONTROL  LEGISLATION 


Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The    SPEAKER.   Is   there   objection 


to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  apparently 
the  National  Rifie  Association,  the  lob- 
byist for  America's  manufacturers  and 
merchants  of  firearms  and  ammunition, 
is  at  it  again.  The  NRA  is  now  urging 
its  membership  to  fight  the  modest  gun- 
control  bills  which  are  being  considered 
in  this  House  and  the  other  body  as 
well. 

This  organization  appears  to  be  ded- 
icated to  the  principle  that  every  child, 
criminal,  and  psychopath  in  America 
has  a  right  to  own  and  use  firearms 
without  any  regulation  or  supervision. 

Apparently,  there  are  some  segments 
of  the  firearms  industi-y  that  feel  their 
profits  will  be  cut  if  children  and  un- 
desirables are  forbidden  to  buy  and  own 
firearms.  And,  as  usual,  the  NRA  is  tak- 
ing up  the  battle  in  behalf  of  this  sleezy 
.segment  of  the  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tragically,  NRA  seems  to 
be  able  to  convince  hunters  and  sports- 
men that  their  rights  are  threatened  and 
that  their  constitutional  rights  to  bear 
arms  will  be  taken  away  from  them. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  taking  the  floor 
today  to  address  myself  to  the  rank  and 
flle  members  of  the  NRA  to  reject  the 
nonsense  being  disseminated  at  the  upper 
levels  of  the  organization.  It  is  time  for 
America's  hunters  and  sportsmen,  almost 
all  of  whom  are  capable,  intelligent  and 
competent  citizens,  to  take  the  lead  in 
the  present  campaign  to  disarm  those 
who  should  not  possess  flrearms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  an  editorial  and 
a  letter  published  this  morning  in  the 
Washington  Post,  following  my  remarks : 
A  Former  NBA  Editor  Writes 
Within  the  past  week,  the  leaders  of  the 
National  Rifle  Association  have  sent  a  notice 
to  every  one  of  the  organization's  nearly  1 
million  members,  warning  that  "the  right  of 
sportsmen  In  the  United  States  to  obtain, 
own  and  use  firearms  for  proper  lawful  pur- 
poses Is  in  the  greatest  Jeopardy  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  country."  The  notice  calls  for 
"immediate  action."  That  immediate  action 
has  resulted,  or  will  result  soon,  in  an  ava- 
lanche of  emotional  and  vindictive  mall  to 
members  of  Congress  demanding  defeat  of 
the  Administration's  proposed  gun  controls 
(S.  3604,  S.  3605,  H.R.  17735). 

As  a  former  associate  editor  with  The 
American  Rifleman,  the  NRA's  official  Jour- 
nal, I  testify  that  the  leadership  of  the  NRA 
does  not  speak  for  more  than  a  fraction  of 
the  gun  owners  in  this  country'.  The  over- 
whelming majority  of  hunters,  sportsmen, 
and  shooters  support  effective  gun  controls 
at  all  levels  of  government. 

During  my  tenure  with  The  Rifleman,  I 
came  to  know  the  NRA's  official  position — 
and  the  facts  and  statistics  on  which  it  is 
based — as  well  as  any  other  member  of  the 
Association  or  any  of  the  Association's  many 
critics.  Let  me  testify  that  thousands  of 
NRA  members  have  been  influenced  by  a 
campaign  of  emotionalism,  innuendo,  and 
distortion  of  fact.  For  example,  the  NRA 
leadership  has  asserted  that  less  than  4  per 
cent  of  all  crime  involves  firearms.  This  fig- 
\ire  is  computed  by  grouping  the  several 
score  thousand  "personal  crimes"  (homicide, 
aggravated  assault,  armed  robbery,  etc.)  to- 
gether with  nearly  a  million  "property 
crimes"  (larceny  over  $50,  auto  theft,  bur- 
glary, etc.).  The  former  group  nearly  always 
Involves  a  weapon:  the  second  does  not. 
It  has  been  further  asserted  that  figures 


concerning  criminal  abuse  of  rifles  and  shot- 
guns have  been  exaggerated;  that.  In  fact, 
"only  7  per  cent  of  murders  la«t  year  were 
committed  with  rifles  and  only  9  per  cent 
with  shotguns"  {Rifleman  edlttMial.  Oct 
1967.)  This  is  true,  and  It  is  quoted  cor- 
recUy  from  the  FBI's  Uniform  Crime  Re- 
ports. However,  that  sum  of  16  per  cent  rep- 
resents the  tragic  and  senseless  loss  of  nearly 
900  people's  lives. 

NRA  members  have  been  told  that  the 
Administrations  proposed  legislation  would 
mean  "serious  inconvenience"  to  individuals 
in  remote  areas  because  they  could  not  re- 
ceive nrcarms  in  interstate  commerce.  What 
they  have  not  been  told  is  that  under  the 
Dodd-Celler  proposals,  any  law-abiding  citi- 
zen could  order  a  firearm  from  another  stale 
through  his  local  gun  dealer.  The  ordinary 
citizen  would  not  be  hindered  by  this  situa- 
tion but  the  criminal  or  youngster  would 
be.  (There  are  documented  cases  of  Junior 
high  school  students  receiving  rifles  by  mall 
order  without  their  parents'  knowledge.) 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that  the 
members  of  our  Congress  are  up  against  a 
sheer  act  of  collective  will,  and  nothing  more. 
Any  right  has  its  commensurate  responsi- 
bilities. But  the  right  to  bear  arms,  guar- 
anteed in  the  Constitution,  will  remain  a 
shapeless  abstraction  if  this  Congress  does 
not  set  its  limits  this  year  with  reasonable 
and  enforceable  legislation. 

If  NRA  members  choo.se  to  accept  uncrit- 
ically what  is  told  to  them  about  this  pro- 
posed legislation,  that  Is  their  concern.  But 
if  they  presume — or  are  presumed — to  speak 
for  the  majority  of  gun  owners  in  this  coun- 
try, then  It  is  everyone's  concern  to  speak 
up  forcefully  and  set  matters  straight.  Of 
the  more  than  18.000  pieces  of  legislation 
submitted  to  this  Congress,  only  a  handful 
deal  with  matters  of  life  or  death.  It  is  ur- 
gent that  effective  firearms  laws  be  p.nssed 
this  session  without  further  delay. 

James  B.  Stenson. 
Washington. 


Shooting  at  Shadows 
On  l.i.sue.i  and  Answers  the  other  day.  for- 
mer Governor  George  Wallace  said  he  saw  no 
sense  in  the  stronger  gun  laws  that  have 
been  proposed  in  Congress  because  they 
would  be  obeyed  only  by  honest  persons. 
This  is  one  of  those  cliches  of  the  gun  lobby 
that  seem  to  be  turned  out  by  high-speed 
mimeograph  machines  and  distributed  like 
pellets  from  a  shotgun.  And  Mr.  Wallace  fol- 
lowed It  up,  of  course,  with  the  standard 
non-sequitur  that  always  succeeds  this  plati- 
tude: "Then  no  one  will  have  guns  except  the 
criminals." 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  gun  laws  will 
be  obeyed  only  by  honest  persons.  The  same 
may  be  said,  no  less  sententlously,  about 
murder  laws,  robbery  laws,  rape  laws  or  any 
other  laws.  The  inescapable  fact  is  that  only 
murderers  murder,  only  robbers  rob.  only 
rapists  rape  and.  indeed,  to  put  It  badly,  only 
criminals  commit  crimes.  Only  the  law-abid- 
ing will  abide  by  gun  laws  and  only  law- 
breakers will  break  them. 

But  it  must  surely  be  said  to  reflect  a  curi- 
ous want  of  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  the 
law  on  the  part  of  a  former  Governor  to  hear 
him  say  that  laws  merely  create  criminals. 
Good  laws  have  teeth  to  them:  and  those 
teeth  win  certainly  encourage  law  observance 
among  many  who  might  in  the  absence  of 
law  be  tempted  into  lawlessness.  Effective 
enforcement  of  a  law  forbidding  convicted 
felons  to  purchase  or  possess  guns  would 
make  It  difficult  for  such  persons  to  get  guns 
and  dangerous  to  keep  them.  Effective  en- 
forcement of  a  law  forbidding  Juveniles  to 
purchase  or  possess  guns  might  well  save 
many  a  young  punk  from  a  criminal  career^ 
by  keeping  out  of  his  hand  the  one  instru- 
ment which  could  give  him  the  hardihood 
to  attempt  a  crime.  And.  finally,  a  good  gun 
law  could  help  greatly  in  the  detection  of 
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crime.  It  should  not  b«  forgotten  that  Slrban 
B.  Slrhan  waa  Identified  through  the  regU- 
tratloa  number  of  the  gun  allegedly  used  to 
kill  Senator  Kennedy. 

Mr.  Wallace  Is  completely  wrong  on  an- 
other point.  There  la  nothing  whatever — ab- 
solutely nothing— In  the  legislation  now  pro- 
posed In  Congress  which  would  keep  honest 
adults  from  poosesslng  and  purchasing  guns. 
The  Administration  bill  would  require  them 
to  buy  their  guns  from  licensed  dealers  in 
the  state  where  they  reside:  the  Tydlngs  bill 
would  require  them  to  register  their  g\ins 
and  obuin.  for  a  nominal  fee,  a  license  to 
keep  them  which  would  be  Issued  automati- 
cally to  any  responsible,  law-abiding  adult. 
Mr.  Wallace  Is  shooting  at  shadows. 


June  20,  1968 


L.  B.  J.:   A  MOVE  TO  FIGHT  CRIME 
Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
President  Johnson  signed  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Act.  he  took  a  significant  step  to- 
ward ridding  our  Nation  of  the  spiraling 
crime  rate.  The  cold  statistics  that  come 
from  virtually  every  major  metropolitan 
area  of  our  Nation  are.  in  reality,  a  com- 
pilation of  very  real  human  misery.  We 
can  no   longer  tolerate  the  growth  of 
crime  In  the  United  States.  This  act  will 
imdoubtedly  assist  in  Its  eventual  elimi- 
nation— at  least  in  Its  present  pervasive 
magnitude. 

I  would  also  like  to  praise  the  President 
for  the  message  which  accompanied  the 
signing  of  the  act.  The  President  ex- 
pressed strongly  his  reluctance  to  en- 
dorse certain  sections  of  this  act.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  acted  with  courage  to 
again  make  the  powerful  and  meaning- 
ful arguments  against  virtually  uncon- 
trolled wiretapping  and  eavesdropping. 

Mr.  Speaker,  certain  people  in  this 
land  seem  to  feel  if  you  are  against  wire- 
tapping on  a  massive  scale,  you  are  some- 
how for  crime.  Nothing  could  be  more 
ridiculous  or  more  absurd. 

As  chairman  of  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Invasion  of  Privacy.  I  have 
become  aware  of  the  fragile  nature  of 
that  most  basic  of  human  and  American 
rights.  Yet.  in  our  zeal  to  ferret  out  crim- 
inals, title  m  of  the  act  will  virtually 
turn  America  into  a  flshbowl  society.  The 
confidence  in  communications  that 
Americans  have  formerly  enjoyed  will  be 
seriously  compromised.  This  title  will 
permit  an  extension  of  wiretapping  and 
eavesdropping  into  areas  that  not  even 
the  most  enthusiastic  opponent  of  crime 
can  imagine.  I  would  like  to  quote  a  rel- 
evant paragraph  from  Piesident  John- 
sons  statement: 

Many  states  have  protected  the  citizen 
against  the  Invasion  of  privacy  by  making 
wiretapping  illegal.  I  call  upon  the  state  and 
local  authorities  In  the  other  states  to  apply 
the  utmost  restraint  and  caution  If  they  ex- 
ercise the  broad  powers  of  title  in. 

We  need  not  surrender  our  privacy  to  win 
the  war  on  crime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  entire  bUl  is  filled 
with  ambiguities  and  so  perhaps  I  can 
be  permitted  a  few  ambiguous  feelings  of 


my  own.  Even  title  m  contains  most 
laudable  provisions,  those  which  will  re- 
strict the  private  use  and  interstate  ship- 
ment of  eavesdropping  and  bugging  de- 
vices. I  have  been  working  for  such  a  bill 
for  some  time.  My  own  bUl.  H.R.  602, 
would  accomplish  practically  the  same 
purpose  as  the  provision  of  title  HI. 

Up  until  this  time,  individuals  could 
freely  purchase,  through  the  mails,  de- 
vices which  dissolve  the  walls  of  their 
neighbors.  No  one  was  safe  from  the  cas- 
ual snooper  or  the  malicious  and  un- 
scrupulous enemy.  The  use  of  these  de- 
vices Is  widely  known  and  they  have 
been  employed  to  overhear  the  most  inti- 
mate revelations  in  psychiatrists'  offices, 
church  confessionals,  and  dozens  of 
other  places  that  decent  people  consider 
private.  It  is  high  time  that  society  took 
this  step  to  protect  Itself  from  the  anti- 
social actions  of  some  among  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  act  contains  other 
worthwhile  features.  For  the  first  time 
in  decades  a  gun  control  provision  has 
seen  the  light  of  day.  This  is.  of  course, 
only  a  halfway  measure  and  we  are  now 
in  the  process  of  strengthening  this  pro- 
vision to  meet  more  fully  the  threat  that 
firearms  pose  to  a  free  society.  The  act 
will  assist  local  jurisdictions  in  meeting 
the  overwhelming  necessity  of  making 
oui-  streets  safer  and  in  imposing  law  and 
order  upon  what  is  fast  becoming  the 
jungles  of  our  cities. 

A  significant  result  of  the  act  will  be 
the  ability  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
organized  crime  within  our  society  and 
the  special  threat  that  this  poses.  Cer- 
tainly it  Is  time  to  consider  the  implica- 
tion of  the  new  technology  of  this  com- 
plex age  faUing  into  the  sophisticated 
criminals  hands  and  the  havoc  that 
could  be  wrought. 

The  time  is  long  past  due  when  we 
must  bring  a  sense  of  balance  into  the 
law    and    scientific    achievement.    The 
threat  of  organized  crime  or  overzealous 
bureaucrats  using  this  new  tool  without 
regard  for  our  law  poses  a  grave  threat 
to  each  citizen  as  well  as  to  the  Republic. 
There  Is  much  more  that  we  should  and 
must  do  in  this  direction.  Perhaps  it  is 
time  too  to  consider  new  approaches  to 
drying  up  the  large  amount  of  money 
that  witnesses  have  testified  is  generated 
by  organized  gambling.  Some  officials  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  have  testified 
that  95  percent  of  Illegal  money  is  ac- 
quired by  orgaiiized  gambling.  It  is  this 
money  that  becomes  the  treasury  of  or- 
ganized crime  with  the  corruption  that 
foUows.  Perhaps  some  thought  should  be 
given  to  the  alternative  of  total  wire- 
tapping. eavesdroppLng.  and  computer- 
ization of  our  society.  If  people  wish  to 
gamble  perhaps  an  alternative  would  be 
to  legalize  gambling  thus  creating  new 
tax  revenues  and  at  the  same  time  dry- 
ing up  the  revenues  of  organized  crime. 
I  believe  a  study  should  be  made  on  this 
subject. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  laws  are  of  necessity 
compromises.  The  President  reflected  the 
difficulties  in  accepting  some  of  those 
compromises  in  his  message.  We  know 
that  the  act  will  strengthen  local  law 
enforcement;  we  can  only  hope  and  pray 
that  these  same  local  people  will  have 
the  restraint  and  responsibility  to  use 
with  the  most  extreme  discretion  some 


of  the  potentially  disastrous  features  of 
the  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  believe  that  the 
President's  message  speaks  good  sense  to 
the  American  people.  I  place  It  In  the 
Record  at  this  point  : 

L.  B.  J.:    A   Move  ik   "New  Directions  To 
PiOHT  Crime" 
(Note.— Text  of  President  Johnson's  state- 
ment last  night  on  signing  the  omnibus  Safe 
Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act  of  1968:) 

The  Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act  ut 
1968  has  had  a  long  Journey. 

The  work  behind  the  principal  title  of  the 
Act  began  In  July  1965  when  I  appointed 
the  National  Crime  Commission.  TTie  woric 
of  the  Congress  started  more  than  16  montli.s 
ago.  m  February  1967.  when  I  called  upon  it 
to  strike  a  sure  and  swift  blow  against  crime 
In  America. 

Now.  almost  500  days  later,  the  legislative 
process  has  run  lU  full  course.  The  measure 
before  me  carries  out  many  of  the  objec- 
tives I  sought.  But  It  also  contains  sevenu 
other  provisions  which  are  unwise  and  which 
win  not  aid  effective  law  enforcement. 

Over  the  past  ten  days.  I  have  given  full 
consideration  to  this  Intricate,  110-page  bill 
I  have  carefully  weighed  the  good  features 
against  the  undesirable,  the  questions  of  lav.- 
and  policy  It  raises  against  the  remedial  ac- 
tions I  might  take  to  resolve  those  questlon.s 
the  immediate  crisis  of  local  law  enforcement 
against  the  bill's  response. 

My  decision  has  been  made  only  after  con- 
sulting with  the  wisest  counselors  available 
to  the  President.  I  have  asked  eleven  Gov- 
ernment departments  and  agency  heads.  In- 
cluding those  most  affected,  such  as  the  At- 
torney General,  the  Directors  of  the  Peder.il 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  the  Secretary  of  th» 
Treasury,  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  and  the  Mayor  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  for  their  views.  No 
Department  has  reconunended  veto.  On  the 
basis  of  their  advice  and  my  own  searchlni; 
examination,  I  have  decided  that  this  meas- 
ure contains  more  good  than  bad  and  that 
I  shotUd  sign  it  Into  law. 

I  sign  the  bill  because  It  responds  to  one 
of  the  most  urgent  problems  In  America  to- 
day—the problem  of  fighting  crime  In  the 
local  neighborhood  and  on  the  city  street. 

HEART     or    MEAStniK 

The  program  I  recommended  16  months 
ago— the  Safe  Streets  Act— Is  the  heart  <.r 
this   measure. 

My  program  was  based  on  the  most  ex- 
haustive study  of  crime  ever  undertaken  In 
American— the  work  of  the  President's  N..- 
tlonal  Crime  Commission.  The  Commission- 
composed  of  the  Nation's  leading  crlmlnolo- 
glsu.  police  chiefs,  educators  and  urban  ex- 
perts— spotlighted  the  weaknesses  In  our 
present  system  of  law  enforcement.  It  con- 
cluded that  the  states  and  local  communities 
need  large-scale  Federal  financial  assistance 
to  help  them  plan,  organize,  and  mount  i 
concerted  and  effecUve  attack  on  crime. 

The  bill  I  sign  today  provides  much  of 
that  urgently  needed  assistance.  It  will  give 
help  to  the  ill-equipped  and  poorly-trainfl 
policeman  on  the  beat,  to  the  overburdened 
courtroom,  to  the  antiquated  correctional  In- 
sUtution.  The  legislation  honors  the  deeply 
rooted  principle  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  supplement — but  never  sup- 
plant— local  efforu  and  local  responsibility  to 
prevent  and  control  crime. 

IN    NEW    DIRECTIONS 

This  measure  moves  In  new  directions  to 
fight  crime  by: 

Authorizing  $400  million  in  Federal  grants 
over  a  two-year  period  for  planning  and 
launching  action  programs  to  strengthen  the 
sinews  of  local  law  enforcement — from  po- 
lice to  prisons  to  parole. 

Creating  a  National  Institute  of  Law  En- 
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foreement  and  Criminal  Justice  to  begin  a 
modern  research  and  development  venture 
which  will  put  science  and  the  laboratory  to 
work  In  the  detection  of  criminals  and  the 
prevention  of  crime. 

EstBbllshlng  a  pioneering  ald-to-educatlon 
program  of  forgivable  college  loans  and  tui- 
tion grants  to  attract  better  law  enforcement 
officers  and  give  them  better  education  and 
preparation. 

Providing  greatly  expanded  training  for 
state  and  local  police  officers  at  the  National 
Academy  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion. .    . 

Permitting  Federal  funds  to  be  used  to 
supplement  police  salaries  and  to  encourage 
the  specialized  training  of  community  serv- 
ice officers  whose  mission  will  be  to  ease  ten- 
sions In  ghetto  neighhorhoods. 

These  are  among  the  prime  advantages  of 
this  bill  I  sign  today. 


END    OF    INACTION 

The  measure  also  ends  three  decades  of 
inaction  on  the  problem  of  gun  controls. 
Interstate  trofflc  in  handguns  and  their  sales 
to  minors  will  now  be  prohibited  by  law. 
The  majority  of  all  the  murders  by  firearms 
in  this  nation  are  committed  by  these  small 
but  deadly  weapons. 

But  as  I  have  told  the  Nation  and  the 
Congress  repeatedly,  this  is  only  a  halfway 
step  toward  the  protiection  of  our  families 
and  homes.  We  must  go  further  and  stop 
mail  order  murder  by  rifle  and  shotgun.  We 
must  close  a  glaring  loophole  In  the  law  by 
controlUng  the  sale  of  these  lethal  weapons, 
as  well  as  the  sale  of  ammunition  for  all 
guns.  ,  , 

A  week  ago  I  submitted  my  proposal  for 
more  stringent  safeguards.  I  asked,  as  I  had 
before:  "What  in  the  name  of  conscience 
will  it  take  to  pass  a  truly  effective  gun 
control  law?" 

In  the  next  few  days,  the  Congress  has  the 
opportunity  to  answer  that  question.  The 
call  for  action  is  compelling.  We  dare  delay 
no  longer.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  act  on  this 
bill  Immediately.  I  am  asking  the  Attorney 
General  to  explore  what  fiuther  steps  should 
be  taken  in  the  gun  control  area  so  that  I 
may  recommend  them  when  the  Congress 
has  acted  on  the  legislation  I  submitted  last 

■ntle  ni  of  this  legislation  deals  with 
wiretapping  and  eavesdropping. 

VIEWS    ARE    CLEAR 

My  views  on  this  subject  are  clear.  In  a 
special  message  to  Congress  in  1967  and 
again  this  year.  I  called— In  the  Right  of 
Privacy  Act— for  an  end  to  the  bugging  and 
snooping  that  invade  the  privacy  of  citizens. 

I  urged  that  the  Congress  outlaw  "all  wire- 
tapping and  electronic  eavesdropping,  public 
and  private,  wherever  and  whenever  It  oc- 
curs." The  only  exceptions  would  be  those 
Instances  where  "tl*e  security  of  the  Nation 
Itself  was  at  stake — and  then  only  under  the 
strictest  safeguards." 

In  the  bill  I  sign  today.  Congress  has 
moved  part  of  the  way  by : 

Banning  all  wiretapping  and  eavesdrop- 
ping by  private  parties. 

Prohibiting  the  sale  and  distribution  of 
"llstening-ln"  devices  in  interstate  com- 
merce. ^    ...^    X 

I  believe  it  U  In  America's  Interest  that 
I  sign  this  law  today. 

Crime  vrill  never  yield  to  demogogic  la- 
ment—only to  acUon.  With  this  measure, 
we  are  beginning  to  act.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  taking  a  long  overdue  step. 

But  at  a  time  when  crime  is  on  the  Up 
of  every  American's  tongue,  we  must  re- 
member that  our  protection  rests  essentially 
with  local  and  SMte  police  officers.  For  of 
the  40.000  law  enforcement  agencies  In  this 
Nation,  more  than  39,750  are  local,  while 
some  200  are  state  and  only  the  remaining 
40  plus  are  Federal.  Of  the  371.000  full-tUne 
law    enforcement    officers    In     the    nation. 


308  000  are  local,  while  40.000  are  state  and 
only  23.000  are  Federal.  The  essential  duties 
these  23.000  Federal  officers  are  authorized  by 
law  to  perform  are  to  protect  the  President, 
ferret  out  crime  in  inter-state  commerce,  in- 
vestigate crime  in  interstate  commerce,  guard 
our  borders  and  enforce  the  tax  and  customs 
laws. 

LOCAL  ACTION  VTTAL 

Today  the  Federal  Government  Is  acting. 
But  action  must  now  also  come  from  the 
cities  and  counties  and  states  across  America. 

The  cities  must  increase  the  size  of  their 
police  forces. 

The  cities  must  pay  their  law  enforce- 
ment officials  more. 

The  local  communities  must  train  them 

better.  ^     ^      ^ 

Tlie  cities  and  the  states  must  stream- 
line their  courts  and  correctional  institu- 
tions. ,  ,,. 
Both  the  cities  and  states  must  plan  with 
care  and  imagination  to  use  the  new  Fed- 
eral funds  we  wlU  make  available  under  the 
act  I  sign  today. 

Today  I  ask  every  Governor,  every  Mayor 
and  every  county  and  city  commissioner 
and  councilman  to  examine  the  adequacy  of 
their  state  and  local  law  enforcement  sys- 
tems and  to  move  promptly  to  support  the 
policemen,  the  law  enforcement  officers  and 
the  men  who  wage  the  war  on  crime  day 
after  day  in  all  the  streets  and  roads  and 
allevs  in  America. 

Most  important  of  all.  I  call  upon  every 
citizen  in  this  Nation  to  support  their  local 
police  officials  with  respect  and  with  the  re- 
soiu-ces  necessary  to  enable  them  to  do  their 
job  for  Justice  In  America. 

I  call  upon  our  church  leaders  and  every 
parent  to  provide  the  spiritual  and  moral 
leadership  necessary  to  make  this  a  law- 
abiding  Nation,  with  respect  for  the  rights 
of  others,  respect  for  their  system  of  gov- 
ernment and  support  for  those  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  protecting  our  lives,  our 
homes  and  our  liberties. 


STRATTON  BILL  WOULD  PROTECT 
DAIRY  FARMER  AGAINST  COMPE- 
TinON  FROM  SUBSTITUTE  OR 
IMITATION  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 


Mr    STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  legislation  designed  to 
protect  New  York  State  dairy  farmers 
from  the  threat  of  imitation  or  semi- 
imitation  dairy  products. 

My  bill  would  do  three  things:  first, 
prevent  any  imitation  milk  or  so-called 
"filled  milk"  from  being  packaged  in  a 
form  to  resemble  genuine  milk  or  dairy 
products;  second,  prevent  imitation  milk 
or  "filled  milk"  from  being  displayed  in 
any  dairy  products  counters  or  shelves  in 
stores  and  supermarkets:  third,  prevent 
products  which  were  not  genuine  dairy 
products  from  using  the  term  "milk"  in 
their  name  or  on  their  packages. 

The  proposed  legislation  is  designed  to 
discourage  sales  of  nongenuine  dairy 
products  by  making  it  more  difficult  for 
housewives  and  other  shoppers  to  pick 
up  nondairy  products  by  mistake,  as  fre- 
quently happens  at  the  present  time. 

Congress  cannot  prevent  the  sale  of 
substitute  products,  but  we  can  prevent 
the  public  from  being  fooled  or  misled 


with  regard  to  their  nature.  Even  though 
evidence  seems  to  suggest  that  the  eco- 
nomic threat  of  substitute  and  Imitation 
dairy  products  in  New  York  State  has 
temporarily  subsided,  we  cannot  tell  how 
long  this  situation  will  continue,  and  for 
that  reason  it  is  desirable  that  Congress 
begin  now  the  job  of  devclopinf,  legisla- 
tion to  protect  the  dairjman  against  this 
particular  threat.  If  any  widespread  use 
of  these  substitute  products  were  to  de- 
velop the  results  could  be  extremely  dam- 
aging to  all  New  York  State  dairymen. 

I  first  indicated  my  intention  to  in- 
troduce this  legislation  2  months  ago. 
The  delay  has  been  occasioned  by  the 
fact  that  the  whole  problem  of  legisla- 
tion to  deal  v.ith  imitation  or  substitute 
daiiT  products  has  proved  to  be  a  kind  of 
legislative  jungle.  We  could  tackle  the  job 
by  amending  the  trnth-in-packaging  bill, 
or  we  could  do  it,  as  I  finally  decided  to 
do  it,  as  an  amendment  to  the  Pure  Pood 
and  Drug  Act.  which  prohibits  adulter- 
ated or  mislabeled  products  from  being 
marketed  in  interstate  commerce. 

Another  problem  that  I  encountered 
in  drafting  the  bill  was  to  attempt  to  de- 
termine whether  the  ban  should  be  ex- 
tended to  so-called  "filled  "  milk  products 
made  up  from  a  skim  or  powdered  milk 
base,  or  should  be  limited  exclusively  to 
completely  imitation  products.  Actually, 
filled  milk  is  already  forbidden   to  be 
shipped  in  interstate  commerce  under 
existing  Federal  law,  .so  it  is  possible  that 
this  bill  cannot  relate  to  filled  milk  in  any 
event.  However,  I  decided  to  include  both 
types  of  products  in  my  legislation  in  an 
effort  to  provide  the  maximum  possible 
protection  for  our  dairy  farmers  from 
competing  substitutes.  Rather  than  delay 
submission  of  the  legislation  further  in 
an  effort  to  research  the  legal  aspects  of 
this  particular  point  more  fully.  I  decided 
to  introduce  the  bill  so  that  it  might  be 
available  to  the  Agriculture  Committee 
without  further  delay  and  also  available 
to  dairy  groups  in  New  York  State.  Very 
likely  there  may  be  ways  to  improve  this 
legislation,   and    in    that   connection    I 
would  welcome  the  suggestions   of   all 
interested  groups^  and  parties. 

The  full  text  of  my  legislation  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  The  Congress  finds  that  the  in- 
troduction into  intrastate  commerce  of  adul- 
terated or  misbranded  filled  milk  or  imita- 
tion milk  or  cream  has  a  substantial  effect  on 
Interstate  commerce  and  that  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  are  necessary  for  the  effective 
regulation  of  Interstate  commerce. 

Sec  2.  Section  301  of  the  Federal  Pood. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C.  331)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following : 

"(r)  The  introduction  or  delivery  for  intro- 
duction into  intrastate  commerce  of  any  filled 
milk  or  imitation  milk  or  cream  that  is  adul- 
terated or  misbranded." 

SEC  3.  Section  403  of  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  <21  U.S.C.  343)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(n)  If  it  is  a  filled  milk  or  imitation  milk 
or  cream  and 

"(1)  is  packaged  in  a  bottle,  carton,  or 
other  container  resembling  a  container  of 
the  type  determined  by  the  Secretary  by 
regulation  to  be  a  type  customarily  used  for 
packaging  dairy  products;  or 
"(2)    bears  any  printed  matter  m  which 
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appears  th«  word  'milk'  or  the  word  'cream', 
whether  or  not  correctly  spelled  and  whether 
or  not  In  combination  with  any  other  word 
or  words:  or 

"(3)  Is  displayed  for  sale  In  the  same  dis- 
play case  with  dairy  products,  or  otherwise 
displayed  for  sale  In  any  manner  which 
might  lead  prospective  purchasers  to  believe 
that  It  Is  a  dairy  product  " 

The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  define 
the  terms  "Imitation  milk"  and  "Imitation 
cream."  The  term  "fllled  milk"  has  the  mean- 
ing deflned  In  section  lie)  of  the  Act  of 
March  4.  1933  (43  Stat    1486.  21  USC   61  (c). 

Sec.  4  The  amendments  made  by  sections  3 
and  3  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first 
day  of  the  seventh  calendar  month  which 
begins  after  the  date  of  enactment,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
shall  promulgate  regulations  thereunder  to 
take  effect  on  the  same  date. 


MILTON  S.  KRONHEIM:    A  STtJDY 
IN  FRIENDSHIP 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the'  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
first  people  that  it  was  my  good  fortune 
to  meet  when  I  came  to  the  Congress  in 
1949  was  Mr.  Milton  S.  Kronheim.  Since 
that  time  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  con- 
tinued association  with  Mr.  Kronheim 
and  I  have  always  found  him  to  be  a  sin- 
cerely dedicated  individual.  His  interest 
In  the  affairs  of  the  city  are  too  well 
known  for  me  to  enimierate. 

Mr.  Donald  Saltz  has  today  published 
an  article  in  the  Washington  Daily  News 
about  Mr.  Kronheim  that  everyone 
should  read. 

In  these  days  when  we  hear  all  too 
much  aboLit  violence,  it  is  good  to  know 
that  there  are  still  men  among  us  who 
typify  the  best  in  life. 

The  article  follows: 
MtLTON  Kronheim:  A  Stvot  in  Friendship 
(By  Donald  Saltz) 

Milton  S.  Kronheim  Is  an  unusual  man. 
At  the  age  of  79.  he  works  a  5<2-day  week. 
Is  dedicated  to  civic  activities  and  pitches  a 
nlne-lnnlng  baseball  game  on  Sundays. 

How  does  he  make  out  in  baseball? 

"I'm  glad  you  asked,"  said  Mr.  Kronheim. 
"I  won." 

He  usually  does  pitch  victories  for  his 
team,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Bearcats,  which 
plays  other  amateur  clubs  on  a  field  near 
ISth  and  Kennedy  Streets  nw.  The  name 
came  about  because  many  of  the  Bearcats' 
players  years  ago  were  court  personnel. 

KAST    ACCESS 

Mr.  Kronheim  heads  Milton  S.  Kronheim 
and  Co..  a  large  liquor  distributor  with  a 
60.000-square-foot  plant  at  2900  V-st  ne. 
Despite  his  prominence  In  the  business  com- 
munity and  friendship  with  numerous  na- 
tional figures,  a  caller  can  get  right  In  to  see 
him.  And  when  phoning  him,  the  switch- 
board operator  doesn't  even  ask  who's  calling. 

Mr.  Kronheim  was  recently  elevated  from 
the  presidency  to  board  chairman  as  his 
grandson.  Richard  Kronheim.  was  elected 
president.  The  elder  Mr.  Kronheim  expresses 
no  doubt  as  to  the  smooth  continuity  of  the 
business  when,  someday,  he  step*  down. 
Richard,  altho  not  yet  30.  has  served  In 
every  department  In  the  past  12  years. 

"I  haven't  renounced  any  of  my  responsi- 
bilities.'  Milton  Kronheim  noted.  He  also 
retains  controlling  interest  in  the  firm. 


The  walls  of  many  of  the  Kronheim  Com- 
pany's offlces  are  covered  with  framed  photos 
and  other  mementos  of  Mr.  Kronhelm's  life. 
If  one  looks  long  enough,  he  likely  can  find 
a  picture  of  everybody  Important  In  Wash- 
ington affairs  since  the  early  days  of  the 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  administration. 

BI-PARTISAN 

And  altho  Mr.  Kronheim  Is  a  long-time 
Democrat  and  was  a  delegate  to  several 
Democratic  conventions,  some  of  his  best 
and  oldest  friends  are  Republicans.  As  to  his 
choice  for  the  next  President,  he  feels  that 
both  major  contenders — Vice  President 
Humphrey  and  former  Vice  President 
Nixon — would  do  fine  in  the  high  office. 

Mr.  Kronheim  has  been  a  friend  of  every 
President  beginning  with  Bfr.  Roosevelt,  but 
he's  been  closest  to  Harry  Truman,  and  sees 
him  now  whenever  the  two  are  In  the  same 
city.  They  correspond  regularly  and  many 
of  Mr.  Truman's  letters  are  framed  and  on 
the  walls. 

Also  In  a  prominent  wall  position  Is  a  copy 
of  a  $1000  check  won  when  Mr.  Kronheim 
bet  a  friend  that  Mr.  Truman  would  win  an 
upset  victory  in  1948. 

I  won  a  lot  of  bets  from  him  but  this  Is 
the  only  check  of  his  I  ever  cashed,"  said 
Mr.  Kronheim. 

RENEWED    CONTRACT 

Mr.  Kronheim.  normally  close  to  the  White 
House,  wasn't  in  touch  for  years,  during  the 
Elsenhower  administration.  Then  he  received 
a  call  from  a  nun.  Sister  Matilda  of  the  Little 
Sisters  of  the  Poor,  who  tearfully  told  him 
that  the  Government  was  stopping  her  from 
begging  in  the  Pentagon  for  the  poor. 

This  sparked  Mr.  Kronheim  to  contact  the 
White  House  and  get  that  order  rescinded, 
which  It  was,  promptly. 

Blr.  Kronheim  has  a  qualification  for  Pres- 
Idents-to-be:  they  must  call  him  by  bis  first 
name.  Most  of  them  have  for  years. 


COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS  BY 
MR.  McDADE 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  June  4  of  this  year,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  the  Common- 
wealth of  Peimsylvania  (Mr.  McDade], 
received  a  richly  deserved  honor,  in  be- 
ing awarded  the  honorary  degree  of  doc- 
tor of  laws  by  the  college  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  at  Sparkill,  N.Y. 

I  want  lo  extend  my  own  personal  con- 
gratulations to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  I  know  I  speak  for  the 
rest  of  my  colleagues  here  in  the  House 
when  I  say  that  the  honor  was  highly 
merited. 

The  gentlemah  from  Peiuisylvania  de- 
livered the  commencement  address  on 
this  occasion,  speaking  not  only  to  the 
graduates  and  their  parents,  but  to  such 
distinguished  notables  as  His  Excellency, 
the  Most  Reverend  John  J.  Maguire, 
coadjutor  archbishop  of  the  Archdiocese 
of  New  York;  Reverend  Sister  Mary 
Lucille,  O.P.,  president  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  College;  Sister  Marie  Enda,  O.P., 
academic  dean  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas 
College;  and  Mr.  Leo  S.  Tonkin,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  trustees  of  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas  College. 


The  commencement  address  delivered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
was  a  particularly  significant  one.  It 
carefully  examines  the  nature  of  many 
of  the  problems  we  face  in  the  world 
today.  It  addresses  itself  to  the  very 
nature  of  mankind,  and  to  our  hopes 
and  aspirations  for  the  future. 

With  your  permission,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
will  append  here  the  commencement 
address  delivered  on  that  occasion.  It  is 
one  which  I  believe  all  my  colleagues  will 
read  with  profit: 

Commencement   Address 

For  countless  centuries  the  colleges  and 
universities  of  the  world  have  listened  to  a 
parade  of  commencement  speakers  who  had 
either  one  of  two  messages  to  give  to  the 
graduates. 

The  first  message  is  perhaps  best  summed 
up  in  the  final  line  of  the  play.  R.V.R.:  "Go 
forth  Adam:  go  forth  Eve;  the  world  is 
yours." 

I  am  doubtful  that  that  would  be  the 
wisest  line  to  use  today. 

The  second  message  was  probably  summed 
up  best  by  the  Incomparable  Bob  Hope. 
"I  was  told."  he  said  at  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity, "that  I  should  give  some  advice  to  the 
men  going  out  into  the  world.  My  advice  to 
you  is  this:   Don't  go!" 

That  Is  not  my  message  either. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  If  you  are  fllled  with 
the  same  euphoria  which  engulfed  me  on 
my  own  graduation  from  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame,  you  are  probably  too  happy  to 
have  that  diploma  In  hand  to  notice  any 
message  which  I  might  pass  along  to  you 
today. 

You  may  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that 
this  day  has  really  come.  Let  me  assure  you. 
as  an  objective  and  disinterested  observer, 
that  now — at  the  end  of  four  years  of  hard 
work,  after  spending  thousands  of  hours  at 
study  in  your  room  and  In  the  library,  after 
also  spending  thousands  of  your  parents' 
hard  earned  dollars — you  are  now  leaving 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas  College  behind  you. 

Like  It  or  not,  at  the  end  of  this  com- 
mencement, out  you  go  Into  the  world  which 
you  have  been  preparing  to  meet  over  the 
past  16  years  of  schooling. 

And  what  kind  of  world  are  you  going  to 
find? 

This  may  surprise  you,  but  as  one  of  your 
elders,  and  as  one  of  your  national  legislators 
who  should  surely  be  aware  of  what  is  going 
on.  I  am  not  sure  I  can  answer  that  question. 
Too  many  things  have  been  happening  over 
the  past  several  years  for  anyone  to  give  you 
an  easy  answer  to  what  sort  of  world  lies 
beyond  the  gates  of  this  college.  Too  many 
winds  of  revolution  have  swept  the  earth, 
and  are  still  sweeping  the  earth,  for  any  of  us 
to  see  with  lucid  clarity. 

If  we  look  only  at  a  few  of  these  revolu- 
tions, we  must  see  Immediately  that  this  is 
a  world  In  tremendous  transition. 

It  Is  a  world  of  ethical  transition. 

Prom  the  very  dawn  of  history,  when  men 
first  banded  together  for  self  defense,  It  has 
been  axiomatic  that  you  took  up  your  club 
when  the  rest  of  the  tribe  lifted  their  clubs. 
When  nations  were  formed  and  went  to  war, 
all  men.  all  women,  and  all  children  were 
expected  to  be  part  of  the  fight — even  If 
their  part  was  only  to  cheer  from  the  side- 
lines. 

Today  this  Is  no  longer  true.  In  America 
In  1968.  there  are  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  citizens  who  are  saying:  "We  are  at  war, 
but  I  am  making  an  ethical  Judgment  that 
this  war  Is  unjust;  and,  therefore,  I  shall 
not  fight." 

It  really  does  not  matter  whether  you  agree 
with  this  moral  Judgment  or  not.  What  is 
significant  Is  that  many  men  are  making  a 
moral  Judgment  on  the  whole  question  of 
the  just  and  unjust  war. 

(I  might  add,  parenthetically,  that  this 
haa  brought  about  a  head-on  conflict  be- 
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tween  the  Interpretation  of  the  American 
courts  and  basic  Judeo-Chrlstlan  theology. 
Fundamental  to  this  theology  In  the  past 
has  been  the  thought  that  war  In  theory 
might  be  permissible,  but  that  each  war 
must  be  examined  Individually  to  determine 
its  Justice  or  injustice. 

(The  American  courts  today  say,  on  the 
contrary,  that  a  consclenclous  objector  must 
object  to  all  war.  He  does  not  have  the  right 
to  examine  the  morality  of  each  one.  This  Is 
a  conflict  that  vrill  have  to  be  resolved  in 
the  future.) 

We  are  living  in  a  world  of  educational 
transition. 

Traditionally,  the  university  has  been  the 
gathering  place  for  the  intellectuals,  the  so- 
called  eggheads,  the  people  In  the  ivory 
towers.  In  the  past  it  was  said  that  those 
who  can,  do;  those  who  can't,  teach.  This, 
too,  has  gone  glimmering  into  the  past. 

The  academician  today  is  no  longer  the 
isolated  Intellectual.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a 
tremendous  number  Of  our  college  and  uni- 
versity professors  spend  as  much  time  as 
consultants  to  private  Industry  and  to  gov- 
ernment as  they  spend  in  the  campus  life. 

The  egghead  is  no  longer  merely  a  theore- 
tician. Watching  the  theories  of  the  Intel- 
lectual being  tested  In  the  bright  fires  of 
practical  life,  Adlal  Stevenson  summed  up 
the  difficulties  of  the  Intellectual  In  this  age 
of  transition  In  his  percepUve  pun — the  way 
of  the  egghead  Is  hard. 

There  are  no  Ivory  towers  left  In  educa- 
tion. All  across  the  land,  the  walls  are  tum- 
bling down.  The  College  and  the  Univer- 
sity is  being  precipitated  Into  the  life  of  the 
American  community  In  a  manner  it  has 
never  known  before.  Every  quiver  of  the 
vast  social  revolution  through  which  we  are 
moving  in  America  reverberates  through 
the  college  campuses.  We  are.  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  seeing  education  going  through  a  pain- 
ful re-orlentatlon  which  will,  hopefully, 
make  it  even  more  responsive  to  the  needs 
of   the   new   generation. 

Because  this  is  a  Catholic  college.  I  must 
point  out  that  we  are  going  through  a  reU- 
glous  transition. 

In  any  discussion  of  the  religious  transi- 
tion of  today,  the  name  of  your  college,  the 
name  of  St.  Thomas  aqulnas  must  loom 
significantly  and  with  a  certain  Irony.  Into 
the  life  of  aqulnas  and  Into  his  works,  there 
flowed  the  incomparable  channel  of  Aris- 
totelian philosophy.  Into  that  same  life  and 
into  those  same  works,  there  flowed  the 
divine  relevatlon  of  the  Holy  Bible.  The  con- 
fluence of  these  two  channels  produced  the 
Summa  Theologica.  the  Summa  Contra  Gen- 
tiles, and  the  additional  minor  works  of 
aqulnas.  In  these  books,  through  the  work 
of  one  man,  a  revolution  was  wrought  in 
the  concepts  of  Christian  theology.  Horizons 
were  crossed  whose  existence  liad  not  pre- 
viously been  even  suspected. 

If  there  Is  one  message  in  the  life  of 
Aquinas,  that  message  is:  "Do  not  ever  sus- 
pect that  the  theology  of  ChrisUanlty  has 
been  exhausted.  There  are  infinite  oceans 
yet  to  be  explored." 

Yet.  the  very  opposite  of  this  message  was 
taken  by  many.  They  said:  "Aquinas  has  ex- 
hausted the  limits  of  Christianity.  Let  us  be 
content  to  read  his  work  and  to  raise  no  other 
questions." 

Today,  of  course,  this  Is  no  longer  true.  We 
are  seeing  a  Christianity  In  revolution,  and  In 
a  revolution  precisely  In  the  tradition  of 
Aqulnas.  We  are  listening  anew  to  what  was 
said  in  the  past  by  the  great  religious  think- 
ers. We  are  reading  the  Bible  with  a  fresh  eye. 
We  are  seeing,  we  are  hearing  messages  which 
were  there  all  along,  but  which  we  never 
really  noticed. 

When  they  asked  Christ  to  tell  them  about 
a  good  man.  he  told  the  parable  of  the  good 
Samaritan.  And  the  essence  of  the  Samari- 
tan's goodness  was  that  he  helped  his  fellow 
man. 
When  Christ  came  face  to  face  with  bad 


men.  it  was  In  the  temple  where  he  took  a 
whip  to  the  money  changers.  The  evil  they 
were  doing  In  that  house  of  Ood,  was  cheat- 
ing their  brother  men.  Again,  morality  was 
being  defined  in  terms  of  compassion  for  men. 
When  Lazarus  died,  Christ  did  not  dis- 
course upon  the  superiority  of  the  heavenly 
life  over  the  earthly  life.  He  brought  Lazarus 
back  from  the  dead,  because  he  was  filled 
with  compassion  for  his  grieving  family. 

When  they  asked  Christ  to  name  the  great 
commandments,  he  named  two.  Love  God: 
love  your  neighbor.  Years  later  his  closest 
friend,  the  Apostle  John,  put  a  footnote  to 
these  commandments  In  his  first  epistle:  "He 
who  loveth  not  his  brother  whom  he  hath 
seen,  how  can  he  love  God  whom  he  hath  not 
seen." 

Throughout  the  whole  of  his  life.  Clirlst 
was  the  personification  of  comp.Tssion,  of 
service  to  his  fellow  men.  He  stepped  onto 
the  world  stage  in  his  adulthood  at  the 
marriage  at  Cana,  helping  the  family  of  the 
bride  who  had  run  out  of  wine.  He  finished 
his  life  on  Calvary,  dying  to  save  his  fellow 
men. 

Tlie  saints  saw  the  message  of  love  and 
compassion  for  men.  Yet.  somehow  there  was 
a  iheoccntric  focus  In  the  church  that  did 
not  always  make  this  clear. 

The  church  talked  In  terms  of  "love  God 
and  do  what  you  please." 

Today  the  church  Is  back  to  thinking  with 
Christ:  "If  you  bring  your  gift  to  the  altar 
and  there  you  remember  that  your  brother 
has  something  against  you.  leave  your  gift  at 
the  altar  and  go,  and  make  peace  with  your 
brother." 

Or  with  the  Apostle  John:  "If  any  man 
say.  I  love  Ood,  and  hateth  his  brother,  he 
is  a  liar." 

In  the  post  we  have  talked  of  the  great 
cathedrals  which  have  been  raised  as  monu- 
ments to  our  faith. 

Today,  In  the  cilocese  of  Washington,  all 
church  Ijulldlng  has  been  suspended,  so  that 
that  money  might  be  used  to  care  for  the 
poor.  The  monuments  of  today  will  be  living 
monuments. 

In  the  past  the  church  has  pointed  to  the 
mystic  with  pride. 

Today  the  church  points  to  the  social 
worker. 

In   the   past  the   church   has   been   theo- 

centrlc.  telling  man  to  find  love  through  God. 

Today   the   church   has  become   far  more 

homocentric,     telling     man     to     find     God 

through  love. 

It  has  taken  us  nearly  2.000  years  of  slow 
working  to  do  so.  but  we  have  finally  come 
to  see  that  If  we  should  speak  with  the 
tongues  of  men  and  of  angels,  and  have  not 
love,  we  are  as  sounding  brass  and  a  tinkling 
cymbal. 

We  have  come  to  realize  that  there  shall 
always  remain  these  three,  faith,  hope,  and 
love:  and  the  greatest  of  these  is  love. 

This  is  indeed  a  world  In  transition  into 
which  you  will  now  move.  But  you  would 
be  tragically  in  error  if  you  felt  that  It  is 
necessarily   a   world   in   chaos. 

We  are  not  merely  seeing  men  examining 
the  ethical  grounds  of  a  war  In  which  we  find 
ourselves  today.  We  are  also  seeing  men 
gathered  together  to  try  to  negotiate  an 
end  to  that  war.  We  are  seeing  other  men 
trying  to  negotiate  a  halt  to  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons.  There  are  countless  num- 
bers of  men  realize,  with  Plato,  that  "only 
the  dead  have  seen  the  end  of  war."  There 
are  countless  numbers  of  men  who  see,  with 
Einstein,  that  "if  we  fight  the  third  world 
war  with  atom  bombs,  we  may  fight  the 
next  ona  with  spears." 

We  are  not  seeing  education  in  a  transi- 
tion that  is  one  of  hopelessness.  On  the  con- 
trary, never  before  has  education  been  so 
alive.  In  every  emerging  nation,  in  every 
educationally  underdeveloped  nation,  there 
are  countless  educators  who  are  trying  to 
bring  to  the  leaders  of  these  peoples  the  rich 
traditions   ol    western   education   which   we 


have  built  over  the  centuries,  while  saving 
the  best  of  their  own  national  traditions  in 
helping  to  form  their  future. 

In  our  own  nation,  education  Is  In  fer- 
ment. In  the  sciences  alone,  we  have  probably 
moved  further  in  the  past  25  years  than 
mankind  had  moved  in  all  its  preceding  his- 
tory. When  asked  to  name  the  invention 
which  would  be  of  the  greatest  significance 
in  the  field  of  electronics  In  ten  years.  David 
Sarnoff  of  RCA.  answered:  "It  hJisn't  even 
been  thought  of  yet." 

I  know,  of  cotirse.  that  a  world  In  rcll- 
gloxis  transition  will  not  dismay  you.  The 
collect  of  the  mass  Is  that  part  of  the  mass 
which  concerns  itself  with  contemporary 
problems.  Yet.  the  collects  of  the  mass  have 
not  been  rewritten  In  centuries. 

Par  more  than  the  collects  must  be  re- 
written. Centuries  of  permitting  part  of  the 
church  to  become  antiquated  must  be  put 
behind  us  to  make  the  church  totally  rele- 
vant in  the  world  of  today  and  the  world  of 
tomorrow.  Centuries  of  parochial  Isolationism 
must  be  wiped  out,  and  are  being  wiped  out. 
Our  generation  is  stretching  out  hands  of 
friendship  to  the  non-CathoUcs  in  America. 
Your  generation  will  walk  with  them  as 
brothers  and  sisters. 

If.  then,  this  is  a  world  In  transition,  where 
will  you  fit  in  that  world? 

Perhaps  the  answer  to  that  may  be  found 
on  the  crest  of  your  college:  llluminare  men- 
tern  per  rerita'tem — To  enlighten  the  mind 
through  truth. 

In  a  world  in  transition,  there  Is  no  more 
constant  companion,  nor  more  powerful 
friend  than  the  truth.  You  have  been  given, 
here  in  this  center  of  learning,  the  beginning 
of  knowledge  of  the  truth.  More  than  that, 
you  have  learned  the  paths  along  which  you 
must  walk  to  push  back  the  horizons  of 
knowledge,  to  pursue  new  ways  of  truth  in 
the  future. 

We  do  not  say  to  you  "Go  forth  Eve.  the 
world  Is  yours."  It  is  far  too  troubled  a  world 
for  any  simplistic  invitation  like  that.  But 
wc  also  do  not  say  "Don't  go." 

We  invite  you  out  Into  the  world  around 
you  for  the  very  elementary  reason  that  we 
need  vou. 

If  we  are  to  find  a  path  to  permanent  in- 
ternational peace  In  a  world  which  can  de- 
stroy itself,  then  we  need  every  gifted  in- 
tellect on  the  front  line  of  the  fight  for  peace. 
We  need  you. 

If  we  are.  within  the  borders  of  our  own 
Nation,  to  bring  peace  among  all  the  races 
of  America,  we  will  need  every  Intelligent 
mind  to  continue  a  century-old  fight  against 
bigotry.  We  need  you. 

If  we  are  to  bring  schooling  to  the  un- 
lettered in  the  future,  and  if  we  are  to  pur- 
sue the  same  quality  of  excellence  which  has 
given  America  such  an  eminence  in  the  in- 
tellectual world  over  the  past  50  years,  we 
will  need  the  example,  the  counsel,  the  guid- 
ance, the  inspiration  of  those  who  are  the 
products  of  American  higher  education.  We 
need  vou. 

Finally,  If  we  are  to  shape  a  new  con- 
cept of  an  old  and  magnificent  religion,  if 
we  are  to  send  out  apostles  burning  with 
the  same  fervor  that  sent  Richard.  Raymond, 
and  Godfrey  marching  across  half  a  world, 
then  we  will  need  the  daughters  of  every 
Catholic  college  as  the  vigorous  leaders  of 
the  new  Catholic  Intellectuallsm.  We  need 
you. 

It  Is  a  troubled  world,  a  confused  wotJd. 
We  do  not  offer  you  peace,  but  the  sword. 
We  offer  you  fire  on  the  earth. 

But  It  is  also  a  magnificent  world  into 
which  we  invite  you. 

For  countless  centuries  men  have  dreamed 
of  going  to  the  stars.  Your  generation  will 

g°- 

For  counties'!  centuries  men  have  dreamed 
of  a  limitless  supply  of  energy.  Your  genera- 
tion will  have  it. 

For  countless  centuries  men  have  dreamed 
of  a  world  of  total  peace,  with  the  races  of 
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man  living  In  brotherhood  and  harmony. 
Tour  generation  may  achieve  It. 

Prince  Bismarck  of  Germany  once  re- 
marked that  one-third  of  the  studenti  of 
German  universities  broke  down  from  over- 
work, one-third  broke  down  from  dissipation, 
and  the  other  one-third  rxiled  Germany.  I 
know  that  today  I  speak  to  the  one- third 
that  win  rule  America. 

I  speak  to  you  today  as  many  things — as 
an  elder,  as  a  parent,  and  as  a  legislator  In 
your  Nation's  Congress.  I  extend  to  you  a 
hand  of  friendship,  a  hand  of  Invitation,  and 
I  know  no  better  words  to  say  to  you  than 
the  words  which  Tennyson  put  in  the  mouth 
of  Ulysses: 

"Come,  my  friends,  "tls  not  too  late  to 
seek  a  newer  world.  Push  off.  and  sitting  well 
m  order  smite  the  sounding  furrows: 

"Por  my  purpose  holds  to  sail  beyond  the 
sunset,  and  the  baths  of  all  the  western 
stars,  until  I  die  It  may  be  that  the  gulfs 
will  wash  us  down:  It  may  be  we  shall  touch 
the  happy  isles,  and  see  the  great  Achillea, 
whom  we  knew.  Tho'  much  Is  taken,  much 
abides:  and  tho'  we  are  not  now  that 
strength  which  In  old  days  moved  earth  and 
bcavei);  that  which  we  are.  we  are;  one 
equal  temper  of  heroic  hearts,  made  weak  by 
time  and  fate,  but  strong  In  will  to  strive, 
to  seek,  to  flnd.  and  not  to  yield." 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  missed 
three  roUcall  votes  this  week.  Had  I  been 
present  I  would  have  voted  "yea"  on  No. 
188,  "nay"  on  No.  190,  and  "yea"  on  No. 
191. 


AMENDING   THE    ELECTORAL   COL- 
LEGE PROCEDURE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr. 
MATStJHACA'.  Under  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  RetjssI  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  introduced 
yesterday  a  joint  resolution  which  would 
reform  the  electoral  college  procedure 
used  to  elect  the  President  and  Vice 
President. 

At  present,  we  vote  not  for  the  Pres- 
ident, but  for  electors  appointed  by 
each  State  in  the  manner  directed  by 
its  legislature.  Each  State  is  entitled  to 
as  many  electors  as  it  has  Senators  and 
Representatives  in  the  U.S.  Congress. 
After  the  election,  the  electors  for  each 
State  meet  separately  in  their  respec- 
tive States  and  vote  separately  for  the 
President  and  Vice  President.  A  majority 
vote  of  all  electors  is  necessary  for  elec- 
tion to  each  office.  If  there  is  no  major- 
ity, the  House  of  Representatives  elects 
the  President  from  the  three  candidates 
receiving  the  largest  number  of  elec- 
toral votes.  In  this  election  each  State 
is  entitled  to  only  one  vote,  so  that 
majority  of  the  State's  congressional 
delegation  determine^,  which  candidate 
will  receive  that  State's  vote.  If  no  vice 
presidential  candidate  receives  a  major- 
ity of  the  electoral  votes,  the  Senate 
elects  the  Vice  President  from  the  two 
highest  candidates  by  a  simple  major- 
ity vote. 

The  difficulties  with  this  procedure 
are  many: 

First.  The  elector  is  free  to  exercise  his 
independent  judgment  in  voting,  regard- 
less of  whether  he  is  instructed  by  State 
law  or  has  given  a  pledge,  or  whether  his 
own  name  was  even  on  the  ballot.  In 


1960.  for  example,  a  Republican  presi- 
dential elector  in  Oklahoma  who  was 
part  of  the  regular  Republican  ticket 
and  was  thus  expected  to  vote  for  Rich- 
ard Nixon,  voted  instead  for  Senator 
Harry  P.  Byrd,  of  Virginia,  who  was 
not  even  a  candidate.  There  were  also 
two  States  In  which  unpledged  electors 
were  appointed,  and  these  electors  also 
voted  for  noncandidates  in  the  elec- 
toral college. 

Second.  It  provides  for  an  astonish- 
ingly unrepresentative  voting  system  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  if  no  can- 
didate gets  a  majority  of  the  electoral 
votes.  Each  State  has  only  one  vote,  so 
that  the  one-member  delesation  from 
Nevada  has  the  same  influence  as  the 
4l-member  delegation  from  New  York. 
In  addition,  there  Is  no  requirement  that 
the  State's  vote  be  cast  for  the  candidate 
who  had  the  most  popular  or  electoral 
votes  in  the  State.  In  1824,  John  Quincy 
Adams  won  the  vote  of  Kentucky  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  although  he 
had  not  received  a  single  popular  or 
electoral  vote  in  that  State. 

Third.  It  allows  for  the  possibility  of  a 
President  and  a  Vice  President  from  dif- 
ferent pai'ties,  since  the  President  is 
chosen  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Vice  President  by  the  Senate 
when  no  one  receives  a  majority  of  the 
electoral  votes.  In  an  election  which  was 
so  close  that  no  candidate  received  a  ma- 
jority, it  would  be  quite  likely  that  the 
Senate  and  the  House  would  be  con- 
trolled by  different  parties,  and  would 
vote  for  the  candidates  of  their  respec- 
tive parties. 

My  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment would  eliminate  these  difficulties. 
The  office  of  elector  would  be  abolished. 
The  electoral  votes  of  each  State  would 
go  automatically  to  the  candidates  for 
President  and  Vice  President  who  won  a 
plurality  of  the  popular  votes  in  the 
State.  Voters  would  cast  a  single  vote 
for  the  President  and  Vice  President  to- 
gether, eliminating  the  archaic  require- 
ment of  separate  votes  for  the  two  offices. 

If  no  candidate  received  40  percent  of 
the  electoral  vote,  there  would  be  a  na- 
tional runoff  election  between  the  two 
top  candidates.  The  unit  rule  system  of 
awarding  the  State's  entire  electoral 
vote  to  the  candidate  receiving  the  most 
popular  votes  used  in  the  initial  election 
would  also  be  used  in  this  runoff  election. 
The  figure  of  40  percent  is  chosen  be- 
cause any  figure  less  than  that  might 
weaken  the  two-party  system  and  en- 
courage the  development  of  splinter  par- 
ties, while  a  higher  figure  would  increase 
the  possibility  of  having  to  use  the  run- 
off machinery  to  an  unacceptable  de- 
gree— 14  Presidents  have  receive  less 
than  a  majority  vote,  while  only  two  have 
received  less  than  40  percent,  and  in  both 
cases  there  were  unusual  circumstances 
unlikely  to  recur. 

My  proposed  amendment  would  also 
provide  that  votes  must  be  reported  by 
the  States  within  15  days  after  the  elec- 
tion, and  that  the  votes  be  officially 
counted  in  a  special  join^  session  of  Con- 
gress early  in  December  rather  than  at 
the  begiiming  of  the  regular  session  early 
in  January.  This  Is  to  assure  that  there 
is  adequate  time  for  a  riuioff  election 
before  the  constitutionally  established 
inaugural  date  of  January  20. 


The  proposed  amendment  leaves  to  the 
States  the  primary  responsibility  for 
determining  the  places  and  manner  of 
holding  the  election  and  for  includiiiL; 
the  names  of  candidates  on  the  ballot. 
subject  to  the  power  of  Congress  to  make 
or  alter  such  regulations. 

Qualifications  for  voting  in  the  presi- 
dential election  would  be  the  same  as 
those  for  voting  for  Members  of  Congress, 
although  the  States  could  adopt  less  re- 
strictive residence  requirements.  Tlie 
power  of  Congress  to  adopt  uniform  resi- 
dence and  age  requirements  for  voting  in 
presidential  elections  is  confirmed. 

Finally,  provision  is  made  for  the  death 
or  withdrawal  of  the  candidates  for  Pre.s- 
ident  and  Vice  President  at  various  stages 
of  the  election  procedure. 

The  need  for  this  reform  in  the  elec- 
toral college  procedure  has  become  dis- 
turbingly apparent  in  the  past  year  with 
the  emergence  of  the  third-party  can- 
didacy of  former  Gov.  George  Wallace, 
of  Alabama.  If,  as  seems  possible,  Mr 
Wallace  should  receive  enough  electoral 
votes  to  deprive  either  major  party  can- 
didate of  a  majority  in  the  electoral  col- 
lege, the  election  could  be  thrown  into  the 
House  of  Representatives.  This  prospect 
alone  is  disturbing  enough,  given  the  ex- 
tremely unrepresentative  voting  proce- 
dure described  above,  but  there  is  an 
even  more  unsettling  possibility.  If  one 
of  the  major  party  candidates  could  ob- 
tain the  support  of  Governor  Wallace  and 
thus  his  electoral  votes  in  the  period  be- 
tween the  election  and  the  official  elec- 
toral vote  coimt  in  January,  that  candi- 
date would  have  a  majority  and  there 
would  then  be  no  need  for  the  House  to 
choose  the  President.  Governor  Wallace 
has  foreseen  this  possibility  and  has 
threatened  to  extract  a  "covenant"  from 
one  of  the  major  party  candidates  as 
the  price  for  throwing  his  electoral  col- 
lege support  to  him. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  act  as  soon  as 
possible  on  this  exceedingly  important 
reform. 

The  full  text  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
1353  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  1353 
Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 

the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  re- 
lating to  the  election  of  President  and  Vice 

President 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  {two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein).  That  the  follow- 
ing article  Is  proposed  as  an  amendment  tu 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  by  the 
legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States  within  seven  years  from  the  date  oi 
Its  submission  by  the  Congress : 

ARTICLE   — 

Section  1.  The  executive  power  shall  be 
vested  In  a  President  of  the  United  States  oi 
America.  He  shall  hold  his  office  during  a 
term  of  four  years,  and  together  with  the 
Vice  President,  chosen  for  the  same  term,  be 
eleci!^  as  provided  In  this  Constitution.  No 
person  constitutionally  Ineligible  for  the  of- 
fice of  President  shall  be  eligible  for  that  of 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

Skc.  2.  Elach  State  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
number  of  electoral  votes  equal  to  the  whole 
number  of  Senators  and  Representatives  to 
which  such  State  may  be  entitled  In  the 
Congress.  There  shall  be  held  In  each  State 
an  election  to  determine  that  candidates  for 
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the  offices  of  President  and  Vice  President 
shall  receive  the  electoral  votes  of  that  State. 
in  such  election,  each  voter  shall  cast  a  sln- 
Ble  ballot  for  two  persons  who  shall  have 
consented  to  the  Joining  of  their  names  on 
the  ballot  for  the  offices  of  President  anf  Vice 
President.  The  persons  Joined  as  candidates 
for  President  and  Vice  President  receiving  the 
greatest  number  of  popular  votes  in  any 
State  shall  receive  all  the  electoral  votes  of 

^  The  Congress  shall  determine  the  time 
of  such  election  which  shall  be  the  same 
throughout  the  United  States  Until  other- 
wise determined  by  the  Congress,  such  elec- 
tion shall  be  held  on  the  Tuesday  next  a  ter 
the  first  Monday  In  Hovember  of  the  >ear 
preceding  the  year  in  which  the  regular 
Term  of   the   President  is   to  begin 

The  legislature  of  eech  State  shall  pre- 
scribe the  places  and  manner  of  holding 
^ch  election  thereof  and  shall  include  on 
the  ballot  the  names  of  all  pairs  of  persons 
who  have  consented  to  the  joining  of  the  r 
names  on  the  ballot  for  the  offices  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President,  but  the  Congress 
may  at  any  time  by  law  make  or  alt^r  such 
reeulatlons  The  voters  in  each  State  shall 
have  the  qualifications  requisite  for  per- 
sons voting  therein  for  Members  of  the 
congress,  but  nothing  in  this  article  shall 
nrohiblt  a  State  from  adopting  a  less  resulc- 
Uve  residence  requirement  for  voting  for 
President  and  Vice  President  than  for  Mem- 
bers of  the  congress,  or  prohibit  the  Con- 
gress from  adopting  uniform  residence  and 
r«e  requirements  for  voting  in  such  election. 
The  Congress  shall  prescribe  the  qualifica- 
tions for  voting  and  the  places  and  maimer 
of  holding  such  elections  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Within  fifteen  days  after  the  election,  or  at 
such  time  as  the  Congress  may  direct,  the 
official  custodian  of  the  election  returns  of 
each  State  and  the  District  of  Columbia  shall 
prepare,  sign,  certify  and  transmit  sealed 
to  the  seat  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
Stotes.  directed  to  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate distinct  lists  showing  the  number  of 
votes  cast  in  such  State  for  each  of  the  can- 
didates for  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice 
President,  the  names  of  the  candidates  re- 
ceiving the  electoral  votes  of  such  State,  and 
the  number  of  such  electoral  votes. 

SEC  3  On  the  first  day  of  December  follow- 
ing the  election,  unless  the  Congress  shall  by 
law  appoint  a  different  day  not  later  than  the 
fifth  day  of  December,  the  President  of  the 
Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  called  into 
special  Joint  session,  open  all  the  certificates, 
.ind  the  electoral  votes  shall  then  be  totaled. 
The  persons  joined  as  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  having  the  greatest 
number  of  electoral  votes   shall  be  declared 
elected  President  and  Vice  President,  respec- 
tively. If  such  number  be  a  plurality  amount- 
ing to  at  least  40  per  centum  of  the  total 
number  of  electoral  votes  certified.  If  none 
of  the  pairs  of  persons  Joined  as  candidates 
for  President  and  Vice  President  shall  have 
at  least  40  per  centum  of  the  total  number 
of    electoral    votes    certified,    then    Congress 
shall  provide  by  law,  uniform  throughout  the 
United  States,  for  a  runoff  election  to  be  held 
between  the  two  pairs  of  persons  Joined  as 
candidates  for  President  and  Vice  President, 
respectively,  who  received  the  highest  num- 
ber of  electoral  votes  certified.  In  such  elec- 
tion   the   persons   Joined   as   candidates   for 
President  and  Vice  President  receiving  the 
greatest  number  of  popular  votes  In  any  State 
shall  receive   all  the  electoral   votes  of   the 
State.  , 

Sec  4.  If.  at  the  time  fixed  for  the  count- 
ing of  the  certified  vote  totals  from  the  re- 
spective States,  the  presidential  candidate 
who  would  have  been  entitled  to  election  as 
Pr  sldent  shall  have  died,  the  Vice  PresldenUl 
candidate  entitled  to  election  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent shall  be  declared  elected  President.  If 
both  such  candidates  shall  have  died  at  the 


time  fixed  for  the  counting  of  the  certified 
vote  totals,  there  shall  be  a  new  election  in 
the  manner  provided  In  section  3- 

The  Congress  may  by  law  provide  for  the 
case  of  the  death  or  withdrawal,  prior  to  the 
election  provided  for  In  section  2,  of  a  can- 
didate for  President  or  for  Vice  President 
and  for  the  case  of  the  death  or  withdrawal 
of  any  of  the  persons  who  are  candidates  in 
the  runoff  election  porvlded  for  in  section  3 
prior  to  such  election. 

Sec.  5.  Paragraphs  1,  2.  and  3  or  section  1. 
article  II.  of  the  Constitution,  and  the 
twelfth  article  of  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec  6  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce   this  article  by    appropriate   legisla- 


MOVE  THE  CAMP-IN  OUT 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  IMr.  WaggonnerI  is 
lecognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  inas- 
much as  I  introduced  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 1256  to  prohibit  renewal  of  the 
camping  permit  of  the  phony  Poor  Peo- 
ple's Campaign,  there  is  no  question 
where  I  stand  about  bringing  their  ill- 
advised,  ill-conceived,  misdirected  effort 
to  blackmail  the  Congress  to  an  end.  I 
would  like,  however,  to  point  out  that 
the  administration  defied  the  will  of 
Congress  and  granted  a  1-week  exten- 
sion to  this  group,  and  that  1  week  is  up 
this  Sunday. 

The  challenge  is  put  straight  to  tne 
Federal  Government.  Tlie  radical  mili- 
tants, including  known  Communists,  who 
planned  and  executed  this  giant  beg-in, 
have  raised  signs  sajing  "To  hell  with 
the   Government,"    and   have    repeated 
their  refusal  to  leave  when  their  permit 
is    up.    The    question    in    my    mind    is 
whether  there  is  anyone  in  the  adminis- 
tration, and  I  am  speaking  directly  to  At- 
torney General  Ramsey  Clark,  who  has 
guts  enough  to  say.  "Your  permit  has 
expired.  Leave  peacefully  or  you  will  be 
forcefully  removed."  I  am  not  a  gambler, 
but  I  would  give  most  any  odds  anyone 
wants  that  there  is  not  enough  collective 
backbone  in  the  administration  to  take 
this  stand.  I  certainly  have  no  doubt 
about    where    Mr.    Clark    stands    after 
watching  on  television  a  group  of  spit- 
ting, cursing  rabble  revile  hu".  the  of- 
fice he  occupies,  and  the  United  States 
itself    while  he  sat  unmoved  to  defend 
himself,  his  position,  or  his  Government. 
The  people  of   this  country  are  not 
blind  fools,  Mr.  Speaker.  Tliey  can  look 
around  them  and  see  with  no  difficulty 
what  the  state  of  our  economy  is,  and 
what   opportimities   are   open   to   every 
man  and  woman  regardless  of  race.  They 
know  that  this  free  country  does  care 
about    the    poor  and    the    unfortunate. 
They  know  that  a  man  lies  when  he  says 
this  is  an  immoral,  sick  country  that  de- 
spises the  Negro  race.  They  know  how 
phony  this  demonstration  called  Resur- 
rection  City   has   been   from   the   very 

beginning.  .     ^..■ 

They  have  seen  these  phomes  strutting 
like  popinjays,  wearing  overalls  and  $50 
alligator  shoes,  smoking  dollar  cigars,  and 
sporting  imported  cameras  around  their 
necks,  and  riding  in  Cadillacs.  What  a 
farce  they  are  presenting. 
The  mule  team  they  have  adopted  as  a 


symbol  is  the  most  sensible  act  they  have 
done  so  far.  Those  mules  are  symbolic  of 
the  stubbornness  with  which  they  refuse 
to  work,  refuse  to  make  a  place  for  them- 
selves in  society,  refuse  to  accept  the  or- 
dinary standards  of  resix)nsibihty  to 
themselves  and  each  other. 

They  have  been  allowed  by  a  permis- 
sive government  to  stage  their  farce,  add 
imreported  numbers  to  the  rape  ca.ses, 
thefts,  muggings,  and  assorted  crimes  of 
the  District,  but  the  time  has  come  now 
to  .say  to  them,  "Move  on.  Enough  is 
enough. "  .   .  ^     _ 

It  is  hish  time  for  the  administration 
to  speak  the  most-needed  truths  in  Amer- 
ica today:   that  there  is  no  poverty  in 
this  country  except  for  those  who  prefer 
poverty  to  work— that  there  is  no  .second- 
class  citizenship  except  among  those  w  ho 
think  and  act  like  second-class  citizens. 
Thousands  of  jobs  go  begging  every 
day,  opportunities  exist  in  this  land  in 
a  number  that  cannot  be  realized,  there 
is  freedom  enough  and  room  enough  for 
any  man  who  is  willing  to  accept  the  re-  • 
sponsibility  and  the  dignity  that  ko  along 
with  self-sufficiency.  If.  however,  a  .seg- 
ment of  our  society  refuses  to  work,  re- 
fuses to  share  its  load,  then  camping  in 
Washington  until  hell  freezes  over  will 
not  accomplish  anything.  Let  us  get  on 
to  the  work  of  the  Government  and  take 
whatever  steps  are  necessarj-  to  end  this 
camp-in  when  their  permit  expires  Sun- 
day   If  they  will  not  move  voluntarily, 
then  I  call  upon  the  President  to  order 
out  the  necessary  Armed  Forces  to  evict 
them. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  ACTS  FIRMLY 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  IMr.  BoggsI  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  subject 
of  crime  is  one  of  the  most  emotional  and 
controversial  issues  occupying  the  minds 
of  Americans  today.  There  are  many 
.sides  to  this  problem  and  there  are  many 
vigorous  advocates  of  different  courses  of 

action.  . 

However,   as  President  Johnson  .said 

last  night: 

Crime  will  never  yield  to  demogogic 
lament — only  to  action. 

The  President  made  this  comment  as 
he  was  signing  the  Omnibus  Safe  Streets 
and  Crime  Control  Act  of  1968.  The  im- 
portant thing  to  note  is  that  this  act 
represents  action  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment It  is  long  overdue  action,  but  there 
is  still  a  great  deal  which  must  be  done 
below  the  Federal  level. 

For  example,  in  many  cities,  police 
forces  must  be  increased  in  size. 
Throughout  the  Nation,  law  enforcement 
officials  must  be  better  paid.  They  need  to 
be  better  trained.  Judicial  and  penal  in- 
stitutions must  be  modernized  at  the 
State  and  local  level.  Plans  must  be  maoe 
by  State  and  local  officials  to  effectively 
put  to  use  the  new  Federal  funds  pro- 
vided by  the  new  act.  Finally,  private 
citizens  must  so  conduct  their  persorial 
lives  so  that  respect  for  law  and  justice 
become  an  integral  part  of  the  American 
character.  I  salute  the  President  for  his 
strong  action  and  I  call  upon  the  rest  of 
the  Nation  to  follow  his  lead. 
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CONCENTRATION  OP  BANKING  RE- 
SOURCES BECOMINQ  TROUBLE- 
SOME TO  THE  NATION  AND  DE- 
STRUCTIVE TO  INDEPENDENT 
BANKING  IN  PARTICULAR  AS  DIS- 
CLOSED BY  ED  WIMMER,  OP  CIN- 
CINNATI. OHIO.  IN  LETTER  TO 
CHAIRMAN  MARTIN  OP  THE  PED- 
ER,\L  RESERVE  BOARD 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  asic 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
serting herewith  a  letter  written  by  a 
longtime  friend  of  mine,  Ed  Wlmmer,  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  concerning  concentra- 
tion of  banking  resources  in  the  Cincin- 
nati area.  Mr.  Wlmmer  has  been  a  long- 
time advocate  of  Independent  business 
and  his  Jetter  to  Chairman  Martin  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  is  worthy  of  great 
consideration. 

Also  inserted  as  part  of  my  remarks  Is 
an  article  from  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
of  June  12.  1968,  entitled  "First  National 
Joins  Holding  Company  Pact" : 

Jvttz  12.  I!>«8. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  McC.  Mabtin.  Jr., 
Chairman,  and  Member,  Board  of  Goremors. 
Federal  Reserve  SifStem,  Federal  Reserve 
Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

GENTxcMBf:  The  attached  newspaper  an- 
nouncement, covering  the  formation  of  Trana 
Ohio  Bancshares.  Inc..  a  huge  holding  com- 
pany starting  otf  with  assets  of  $2  billion, 
was  protested  by  this  office  in  an  earlier  com- 
munication as  being  "a  dire  threat  to  inde- 
pendent banking  in  the  State  of  Ohio."  and 
It  would  certainly  be  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  wha  :«ver  degree  of  financial  democ- 
racy the  pe<>ple  of  this  great  State  may  still 
enjoy. 

A  few  months  ago.  the  president  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  CInclnnaU  made  a 
public  statement  that  his  Institution  ( with 
22  branches)  could  not  grow  any  more  be- 
cause "there  are  no  more  Independent  banks 
to  take  over  in  Hamilton  County  (Cincin- 
nati!." and  in  this  thought  I  ask  again: 
Where  Is  this  kind  of  monopoly  greed  taking 
this  God  blessed  country?  And.  when  will 
agencies  like  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  put 
an  end  to  such  greed? 

If  this  holding  company  Is  formed,  there 
will  be  another  and  another — untU  there  will 
be  "no  more  banks  In  the  State  of  Ohio  to 
take  over."  and  we  will  have  the  kind  of  bank- 
ing that  has  more  than  likely  aided  in  the 
downfall  of  British  free  enterprise  these  past 
few  years. 

In  our  nation  we  have  three  bank  super- 
visory agencies:  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
for  State  Banks,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency for  national  banks,  and  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  which,  I 
understand,  are  supposed  to  keep  an  eye  on 
undue  concentration  of  power  in  the  financial 
world.  If  this  is  not  true,  please  correct  me, 
but  if  it  is  true,  how  have  we  bad  3.000  bank 
mergers  in  about  17  years? 

Also,  how  do  five  banks  control  50  per- 
cent ol  the  bank  deposits  in  23  states?  In 
eleven  states,  Ave  banks  control  70  percent 
of  the  deposits.  In  each  of  five  states,  five 
banks  control  90  percent  of  the  deposits,  and 
if  Woodrow  Wilson  was  right — if  Wright  Pat- 
man  Is  right — U  all  the  great  historians  who 
reported  the  downfall  of  all  democracies  be- 
cause of  the  concentration  of  power  In  the 
hands  of  the  few.  were  right,  then  why  wont 
Karl  Marx  b«  proven  right  in  bis  prophecy 


that  "big  capitalists  will  swallow  up  the 
little  capitalists,  and  expropriate  and  ex- 
propriate until  the  time  will  come  when 
we  shall  expropriate  the  expropriators"? 

In  recent  years  we  won  a  Supreme  Court 
decision  preventing  a  large  bank  merger  in 
Philadelphia,  which  put  bank  mergers  under 
sections  of  the  Clayton  Act  adopted  In  1050 
after  one  of  the  toughest  battles  In  which  we 
were  ever  engaged.  Last,  year  we  had  to  go 
through  another  struggle  to  keep  GongreM 
from  repealing  this  decision;  another  case 
where  Congressman  Patman.  The  National 
Independent  Bankers  Association,  and  our 
own  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business  were  up  .against  almost  impossible 
odds  to  win  a  mere  30-day  period  In  which 
the  Justice  Department  would  be  allowed  to 
Intervene. 

Again,  may  I  ask:  how.  after  this  victory 
and  following  passage  by  Congress  of  the 
Bank  Merger  Act  in  1960.  could  we  have  al- 
lowed 700  more  bank  mergers  to  take  place 
under  a  form  of  government  supposedly  de- 
dicated to  preserve  both  economic  and  pol- 
itical democracy?  .  .  .  Was  the  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Washington  Post  making 
sense  when  he  said  that  huge  institutions 
are  destroying  this  country?  Was  Dwlght 
Elsenhower  right  or  wrong  when  he  states 
that  concentration  of  power  In  the  United 
States  is  going  to  pull  this  whole  country 
down  and  the  world  down  with  It? 

In  Ohio,  we  have  towns  like  Wilmington 
and  Hlllsboro,  with  four  independent  banks 
each — which  are  certain  to  fall  prey  (In  one 
way  or  another)  to  this  new  financial  octo- 
pus, and  what  may  we  fear  for  cities  nke 
Dayton:  Cleveland;  Akron  and  Coliunbus?  To 
whom  will  the  small  farmers  and  small  busi- 
nessmen turn  for  the  personal,  family-type, 
localized  concern  which  the  independent 
banker  represents  best? 

I  realize  that  we  have  a  lot  of  independent 
bankers  in  this  country  who  will  "talk"  a 
fanner  or  small  businessman  Into  Increas- 
ing his  loan  but  give  no  thought  to  the  con- 
ditions that  may  prevent  Its  payment,  but 
these  bankers  are  in  the  minority.  .  .  .  There 
also  is  the  unfounded  claim  that  a  bank  like 
First  National  with  over  $6  million  in  assets, 
and  National  City  in  Cleveland  with  over 
SI  billion  in  assets,  are  unable  to  meet  the 
financial  needs  of  our  growing  economy. 
This  is  the  old  Wall  Street  hogwash'  that 
was  poured  on  us  when  the  Public  Utility 
Holding  Company  Act  was  passed:  when  the 
Bnnkholdlng  Company  Act  was  passed,  and 
It  has  happened  In  every  anti-monopoly  fight 
in  which  we  were  ever  engaged. 

We  do  not  know  if  relief  in  this  situation 
will  come  from  your  Board;  therefore,  we  are 
taking  up  the  matter  with  the  Banking  & 
Currency  Conunittees.  and  with  those  leaders 
in  Congress  who  have  foresight  to  under- 
stand where  monopoly  power — monopoly  so- 
cialism, if  you  will — is  now  taking  us. 

With  appreciation   for  what  your  agency 
has  done  to  reduce  the  merger  threat,  but 
deeply  worried  over  what  it  has  failed  to  do. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Ed    WlMMEX, 

President.  Forward  America,  Inc. 

(Prom  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  June  12, 
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PnsT    National    Joims    Holding    Company 

Pact 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Cincinnati  and 
The  National  City  Bank  ol  Cleveland  Tuesday 
announced  an  agreement  in  principle  to  be- 
come part  of  a  new  bank  holding  company. 

The  new  holding  company,  to  be  known  as 
TransOhto  Bancshares  Inc  .  will  have  total 
asaeta  of  approximately  $2  billion.  It  Is  the 
intention  of  the  new  holding  company  to  ex- 
pand into  a  state-wide  bank  system. 

Directors  of  both  banks  have  acted  favor- 
ably upon  the  plan,  which  is  subject  to  ap- 
propriate action  by  the  board  of  governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  and  other  gov- 
ernmental agencies. 


When  and  If  approval  U  obtained,  share- 
holders of  each  bank  will  be  ofTered  securities 
of  the  new  holding  company  In  exchange 
for  their  bank  shares.  The  exact  basis  of  ex- 
change has  not  been  determined,  except  that 
on  a  per  share  basis  the  exchange  oiler  to 
shareholders  of  First  National  of  Cincinnati 
win  be  on  a  parity  with  the  exchange  offer 
made  to  shareholders  of  the  Cleveland  bank. 

Fred  A.  Dowd,  chairman  of  First  National, 
and  John  S.  Pangboner.  chairman  of  National 
City.  Indicated  that  TransOhlo  Bancshares 
will  be  enlarged  in  the  near  future  by  the 
Inclusion  of  several  other  banks  in  smaller 
Ohio  communities. 

It  is  hoped  that  final  action  on  the  ap- 
plication for  the  holding  ccmpany  will  be 
forthcoming  by  early  1969. 

"For  shareholders  of  the  affiliating  banks, 
the  holding  company  will  provide  a  more 
readily  marketable  investment,"  Dowd  em- 
phaslsied. 

Formation  of  TransOhlo  Bancshares  will 
combine  the  resources  of  two  of  Ohio's  oldest 
banking  institutions.  First  National,  or- 
ganized in  1863,  is  Cincinnati's  largest  bank 
with  total  assets  of  more  than  $660  million 
and  22  banking  offices. 

Natlon.nl  City,  organized  in  1845,  Is  the 
second  largest  bank  in  Cleveland  and  In 
Ohio  with  81.3  billion  In  .-issets  and  36  bank- 
ing offices. 

"Each  of  the  banks  joining  the  TransOhlo 
group."  Dowd  emphasized,"  will  retain  their 
existing  boards  of  directors  and  officers  and 
autonomy  of  operation.  Both  the  Cincin- 
nati and  Cleveland  banks  will  be  represented 
on  the  TransOhlo  board  and  Its  manage- 
ment group." 

In  explaining  the  functions  of  a  holding 
company,  Dowd  said,  by  reason  of  larger 
resources,  wider  business  contacts  and  in- 
creased specialization  of  personnel,  the 
banks  will  be  able  to  offer  customers,  both 
individual  and  corporate,  more  complete  and 
Improved  banking  and  trust  services  thnn 
the  affiliated  banks  can  provide  Individually. 

By  becoming  part  of  the  holding  company, 
Dowd  added.  "We  at  First  National,  famili.ir 
with  local  economic  conditions,  will  be  able 
to  preserve  all  of  the  advantages  of  an  lu 
dependent  management  and  still  operate  It 
with  the  best  interests  of  the  community  in 
mind." 

Impetus  to  the  formation  of  bank  holding 
companies  results  from  Ohio  laws  which  pro- 
hibit branch  banking,  except  in  the  county 
where  a  bank's  main  branch  is  located. 

A  bank  holding  company,  Dowd  explained. 
Is  the  only  means  of  keeping  the  growth  of 
banking  organizations  abreast  of  the  de- 
mands of  their  customers  and  the  communi- 
ties which  they  sen-e. 

"Failure  of  banking  to  keep  pace  with 
these  developments  can  stifle  economic 
growth,"  Dowd   pointed  out. 

Unking  the  bank  holding  company  concept 
to  the  goals  of  creating  a  favorable  atmos- 
sphere  for  Industry  In  Ohio  as  advocated  by 
Governor  Rhodes.  Dowd  and  Fangboner  In  a 
Joint  statement  said,  "Encouraging  Ohio 
businesses  to  expand  .and  attracting  new  in- 
dustries to  the  state  can  create  a  growing 
number  of  Jobs  for  Ohio  citizens." 

The  new  banking  group  will  make  several 
serx'ices  more  readily  available  to  communi- 
ties served  by  smaller  banks  that  will  be 
Included  in  the  organization. 

By  enlarging  credit  facilities  available  in 
rural  communities,  a  powerful  stimulus  to 
agricultural  expansion  will  be  provided, 
Dowd  added. 
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AMBASSADOR  ROBERT  D.  MURPHY 
SPEAKS  TO  JAPAN  INTERNA- 
TIONAL CHRISTIAN  UNIVERSITY 
FOUNDATION 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  17.  I  attended  the  luncheon  of 
the  Mens  Committee  ad  the  Japan  Inter- 
national Christian  University  Founda- 
tion at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  in  my  dis- 
trict. .  , 

Among  other  things,  this  group,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  sponsors  Inter- 
national Christian  University  in  Tokyo, 

Japan.  ^     „  i  », 

As  usual,  our  chairman  was  Dr.  Ralph 
W  Sockman,  minister  emeritus  of  Christ 
Church  Methodist  in  my  district  and  the 
list  of  distinguished  guests  on  the  dais 
follows: 

Dr.  John  O.  Barksdale— ICU  Associate  Pro- 
fessor oif  Christianity,   1962  to  1968. 

Dr.  Edward  J.  Mortola— President.  Pace 
College,  New  York  City. 

Mr.   Aklo  Watanabe— ICU   graduate.  Class 

of  1957. 

Mr  Robert  B.  OCoimor— Consultlttg  Ar- 
chitect for  the  ICU  Ubrary. 

Dr  Maurice  E.  Troyer— First  ICU  Vice 
President  for  Education,  and  Professor  of 
Educational  Psychology  (retired  1966).  Now 
Chairman,  Department  of  Higher  Education, 
Syracuse  University. 

Mr.  James  Monahan— Senior  editor  or 
Reader's  Digest.  Inc. 

The  Honorable  Theodore  R  Kupferman— 
Congressman  from  Manhattans  Seventeeth 

The  Honorable  Robert  D.  Murphy— Chair- 
man of  the  Board,  Corning  Glass  Interna- 
tional; United  States  Ambassador  to  Japan 
in  1952.-'  .,     .^ 

Dr.  Ralph  W.  Sockman— Chairman.  Mens 

Committee. 

Dr.  Ralph  J.  Bunche— Under-Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations. 

Dr  Andrew  W.  Cordier— Dean.  School  ol 
International  Affairs,  Columbia  University, 
New  York  City.-  ^,     , 

Dr.  Frederick  H.  Jackson— President,  Clark 
University,   Worcester.   Massachusetts.' 

Professor  Hlroshl  Mizukaml— ICU  grad- 
uate Class  of  1957;  Assistant  Professor  of 
Biology.  Wayne  State  University.  Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Dr  Buell  G.  Gallagher— President.  The  City 
College  of  New  York,  New  York  City. 

Dr.  John  J.  Meng— Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Pordham  University,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Ross  Martin — Chairman  of  the  Board, 
NIBCO,  Elkhart,  Indiana." 

Mr.  Lawrence  N.  T»uyukl— ICU  graduate, 
class  of  1957.  | 

On  that  occasion,  former  Ambassador 
to  Japan,  Hon.  Robert  D.  Murphy,  my 
constituent,  was  the  guest  speaker  and 
he  delivered  a  most  provocative  and  in- 
teresting talk  on  the  situation  respecting 
U.S.  relations  with  Japan  in  the  light  of 
the  Vietnam  war. 

I  am  pleased  to  bring  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues,  as  follows: 

REMARKS    OF    ROBERT    D.    MURPKY.    THE    JAPAN 

International       Christian       UNivERsriT 

Foundation.      Inc..      Mens      CoMMriTEE 

Luncheon,  June  17,  1968 

My  thoughts  on  this  occasion  go  to  my  first 
contact  in  the  foothills  of  Mount  Fuji  with 
this  attracUve  cenUe  of  learning  and  its  early 
structures.  I  visited  there  after  returning 
from  one  of  many  visits  made  with  General 
Mark  Clark  to  the  front  lines  in  Korea.  The 
contrast  of  the  grim  atmosphere  at  that  time 
of  bloody  warfare  in  that  battle  torn  area, 
with  its  suffering  and  its  dangers,  and  the 


'  Member,   Men's  Conunittee. 
=  Sponsor.  Mens  Committee. 


promise  and  hopeful  spirit  ol  the  faculty  and 
students  at  Mltaka  was  refreshing.  It  opened 
new  vistas  of  progress  and  construction. 

Impressions  so  often   are  related   to   per- 
sonalities. Dr.  Hachlro  Yuasa.  and  Dr.  Mau- 
rice Troyer  told  me  of  their  plans  for  the 
university's  future  development  and  for  its 
curriculum  and  instruction.  Their  quiet  de- 
termination and  confidence,  and  their  abil- 
ity bore  the  excellent  frtiit  we  know,  and  the 
progress  they  achieved  has  been  carried  for- 
ward   with   great   success   by   Dr    Nobushlge 
Ukai  in  his  role  as  president,  which  will  now 
be    assured    by    Dr     Hlsatake    who    has    our 
warmest  wishes   The  university's  growth  and 
the  development  of  new  programs  and  grad- 
uate studies  deserve  our  congratulation  and 
support.  With  the  fine  quality  of  its  leader- 
ship the  talents  of  the  faculty  and  the  merit 
of  its  student  body  it  is  not  difficult  to  fore- 
cast a  brilliant  future  for  the  university  as- 
suming as  we  do  that  the  material  support  so 
necessary  with  the  demands  and  cost  of  to- 
day will  be  forthcoming. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  those  who  so  con- 
sistently  and   effectively   have   accomplished 
.so  much  and  contributed  so  substantially  to 
the  university's  progress.  They  are  many  and 
time  does  not  permit  mentioning  all  of  them 
but  I  must  refer  to  the  devotion  of  our  mu- 
tual friend  Dr.  Sockman  of  the  Men's  Com- 
mittee; ol  Mrs.  Sibley  and  Mrs.  Vining  of  the 
Woman's      Planning     Committee;      of     Mr. 
Franklin  of  the  Finance  Committee  and  Mr. 
Latourette  of  the  foundation.  Of  cours<?  we 
all  know  that  without  the  dedication  of  Kiss 
Miller  the  pace  just  could  not  be  that  swift. 
The    objective    of    a    university    of   course 
IS  knowledge— knowledge  organized  In  a  way 
that  it  can  best  be  vised  by  men  and  women 
to  achieve  their  own  individual  integrity  as 
well   as  promoting  world   society  so  that   it 
will  best  serve  humanity.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  International  Christian  University 
is  not  only  dedicated  to  that  purpose   but 
that  it  is  successfviUy   pursuing   it,  day   by 
day  and  year  by  year.  A  devoted  faculty  and 
a  well  equipped  student  body  basically  Jap- 
anese   but   internationally    balanced    to    in- 
clude   representatives   of    the    several    world 
areas    provide    a    dynamic    quality    to    this 
eminent  centre  of  learning.  We  witness  an 
exceptional  concentration  of  talent  and  as- 
piration, an  impressive  potential  for  achieve- 
ment and  impact  on  the  current  generation. 
This  is  a  young  university  and  it  profits  by 
the  vigor  and  dynamism  of  youth,  and  its 
.bility  to  move  forward  with  fresh  inspira- 
tion. It  Is  well  known  that  the  project  of 
Christian   institution   of   learning  in  Japan 
developed  over  a  long  period  of  years  before 
it  took  life  in  the  wake  of  a  terrible  world 
war.  It  Is  a  strange  quirk  of  destiny  that 
disaster  often  produces  a  surge  of  sentiment 
for    reconciliation    and    reconstruction.    Yet 
that  is  what  happened  in  Japanese  American 
relations,   and   the   International   Christian 
Unlversitv  symbolizes  it. 

There  is  a  curious  trend  in  parts  of  the 
American  community  to  deplore  features  of 
American  foreign  policy.  Criticism  and  dis- 
sent provide  a  certain  gratification  which  I 
suppose  we  all  enjoy,  with  the  benefit  usu- 
ally of  hind-sight  it  Is  easier  to  have  twen- 
ty-twenty vision.  Earlier  in  this  century, 
following  World  War  I,  some  Americans 
passed  through  a  phase  ol  apathy  ajjout  for- 
eign affairs  so  I  guess  it  is  bettef  to  suffer 
exaggerated  criticism  because  that  does  at 
least  demonstrate  active  interest. 

So  it  is  in  the  field  of  Japanese  American 
relations.  When  I  was  ambassador  in  Tokyo 
way  back  in  1952-53  criticism  about  Amer- 
ican handling  of  the  war  in  Korea  resembled 
some  of  today's  gloomy  attacks  on  our  Viet- 
namese policy.  In  those  Korean  days  our 
critics  asserted  that  with  a  corrupt  people 
unaware  of  Democracy,  disaster  was  inevit- 
able. Koreans,  they  said,  knew  nothing  of 
Democracy  and  would  never  be  able  to  gov- 
ern themselves.  Yet  our  Korean  friends  have 
astounded  even  those  of  us  who  had  faith 


in  them  earlier  In  the  day.  There  is  only  one 
thing  that  still  surprises  me  and  that  Is 
throughout  the  long  two  years  of  negotia- 
tion looking  to  a  cease  fire  In  Korea,  our 
bombing  of  North  Korea  was  never  a  real 
issue  I  like  to  believe  that  the  attacks 
against  bombing  may  be  due  to  a  growing 
sensitivity  to  the  humanities  world  wide,  but 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  it  at  least  in  part 
is  merely  the  result  of  skillful  and  subtle 
enemy  propaganda. 

The    future    of    Japanese    American    rela- 
tions will  bear  the  imprint  of  Vietnam  seen 
in    the    light    of    the    hard    realities    of    the 
eventual  settlement.  It  does  not  take  an  ex- 
port  to   know   that   most   Japanese   are   in- 
clined to  a  realistic  view.  If  South  Vietnam 
emerges  as  an  independent  political  unit  en- 
joying   a     reasonably    equipped,     popularly 
elected  government,  criticisms  of  American 
policv  whether  Asiatic  or  other  will  soon  be 
forgotten.   A   successful   conclusion   of   hos- 
tilities will  quickly   dissipate  Hanoi   allega- 
llons  of  neo-colonlallsm  as  It  will  be  demon- 
strated that  the  last  thing  the  United  States 
seeks  is  the  acquisition  of  territory  in  South 
East    Asia     or     Indulgence     in    colonialism 
against  which  our  country  is  so  clearly  and 
traditionally  opposed. 

Vietnam  is  a  hard,  disagreeable  and  costly 
test  It  is  enormously  Important  to  otir  future 
Asiatic  relations  that  we  succeed  in  a  solu- 
tion of  the  test.  We  have  the  means  to  do  it 
and  I  hope,  the  determination  I  should  .idd, 
I  hope  we  will  demonstrate  the  necessary 
negoUatIng  skill  and  patience  South  Koretis 
progress  and  success  have  astounded  many 
on  both  sides  of  the  Pacific.  I  ;un  confident 
that  South  Vietnam  in  our  day  will  rank 
alongside  of  Korea  in  liberty  and  economic 
well  being. 

At  the  same  lime  I  am  troubled  about  the 
impact  which  American  divlslveness  has  h.ad 
on  our  conduct  of  the  military  action— the 
volume   of   our   pubhc  self   criticism  which 
may    appear    as    weakness    and    ineptitude, 
especially   to   the  Japanese;    our   hesitations 
to    use    our    power    decisively— I    say    I    am 
troubled  about  these  things  because  they  may 
have  downgraded  the  respect  for  the  Ameri- 
can posture  which  prevailed  after  World  War 
II    Laying  aside  for  the  moment  all   senti- 
mental considerations  about  right  and  wrong 
whether  It  is  moral  for  us  to  be  in  in  Viet- 
nam at  all  or  politically  wise.  I  am  not  ap- 
praising   those,    but   merely    estimating    the 
Asiatic  and   especially   Japanese  respect  for 
power  and  our  wise  ability  to  use  it.  It  is 
here  I  fear  that  we  have  lost  some  ground, 
and  that  is  important.  I  am  thinking  as  an 
example  of  the  aggression  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  Hungary— its  ruthlessness.  Its  utter  disre- 
gard for  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Hun- 
garians, its  selfish  emphasis  on  the  Russian 
security  svstem.  Yet.  after  this  brutal  act.  the 
Soviet  Uiion  seemed  to  have  gained  in  pres- 
tige and  authority  both  within  the  United 
Nations  and  elsewhere.  Once  decided.  Moscow 
went   all  out   in   Hungary  and   concluded   a 
lightening  campaign  in  a  few  days.  We  are 
in  Vietnam  under  totally  different  auspices 
by  invitation  and  in  accordance  with  treaty 
obligations.   Yet   with   a   power  ratio  rather 
similar  to  the  Soviet  Hungary  ratio,  years  and 
enormous  suffering  and  cost  have  not  brought 
settlement.  I  find  that  General  Eisenhower  s 
conclusion   is   right— wars   are   not   won    by 
gradualism. 

I  believe  that  whatever  doubts  may  pre- 
vail in  Tokyo,  or  Peking,  or  even  Dehli  or 
Moscow,  relate  not  to  the  question  whether 
the  United  States  possesses  adequate  power. 
Rather  I  find  that  wh.at  Intrigues  them  is 
whether  a  free  society  like  ours,  not  subjected 
to  an  immediate  threat  to  our  security  or 
under  direct  attack,  is  capable  of  prosecuting 
effectively  a  longer  term  objective. 

Japanese  Interpretations  I  am  sure  vary 
widely.  Thev  will  be  affected  or  resolved  by 
the  ultimate  settlement.  The  terms  of  that 
eventual  settlement  will  speak  for  themselves 
and  will  be  subjeced  to  hard  analysis  both  by 
Asiatic  friends  and  opponents.  The  liquida- 
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tlon  of  war  on  the  Asiatic  mainland  w«  know 
U  a  ooatly  prooeaa. 

During  th«  atxteen  yean  since  the  end  of 
our  military  occupation,  one  hundred  mil- 
lion Japanese  have  built  the  itrongeat  pro- 
ductive economy  In  the  world  ranking  only 
after  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
After  Canada.  Japan  is  now  our  best  custom- 
er As  a  result  of  the  Ironclad  prohibition  in- 
cluded in  article  nine  of  the  Japanese  con- 
stitution, which  American  Influence  at  the 
time  certainly  did  not  Ignore.  Japanese  mili- 
tary strength  Is  .imall.  But  Its  potential  Is 
very  great.  We  can  be  proud  to  have  co- 
operated In  the  development  of  modern  Japan 
Into  a  great  and  stable  democratic  system 
earnestly  seeking  to  maintain  peace  and  poli- 
tical stability.  Japan  has  profited  by  the  op- 
portunity to  be  essentially  dependent  on  us 
for  Its  national  security  and  in  some  respects 
Japan  has  acted  as  an  ally.  This  feature  Is 
obviously  the  key  element  today  In  any  as- 
sessment of  the  future  of  Japanese  American 
relations.  Japan  unquestionably  Is  the  ob- 
vious place  for  Americans  to  turn  when  In 
need  of  cooperation  In  Asia,  and  actually  It  la 
the  major  element  to  which  we  can  turn 
under  present  circumstances.  Fortunately  in 
many  Respects  there  Is  a  harmony  of  Interest 
between  our  two  countries.  Neither  we  nor 
they  have  reason  to  seek  violent  change  In 
the  present  International  system.  As  two 
great  trading  nations  It  la  In  our  mutual 
Interest  to  work  for  domestic  peace  both  In 
Asia  and  elsewhere.  We  both  want  political 
stability,  progressive  economies  and  open 
trading  possibilities.  Our  relations  are  friend- 
ly and  we  have  every  reason  to  continue  In 
that  spirit.  We  on  the  American  side  cer- 
tainly try  to  promote  mutuality  of  Interests 
and  policies  for  the  longer  term.  Decisions 
of  the  Japanese  government  In  the  political, 
economic  and  cultural  fields  are  of  the  ut- 
most Importance  to  Washington. 

There  Is  a  school  of  thought  that  It  would 
be  safer  If  Japan  were  an  ally  In  the  tradi- 
tional sense  of  that  word.  I  am  not  enamored 
of  that  notion.  I  believe  the  present  looser 
but  essentially  friendly  understanding  and 
mutuality  of  Intrests  is  preferable.  Obviously 
we  cannot  afford  to  Imagine  a  Japanese  alli- 
ance either  with  Peking  or  Moscow  nor  do  I 
believe  tb.it  this  would  be  either  acceptable 
to  Japan  or  In  Its  best  Interest.  The  history 
of  Russo-Japanese  relations,  the  growing 
Soviet  naval  power,  Soviet  expansionism,  the 
Russian  policy  regarding  Sakhalin  and  the 
Kuriles.  are  all  very  much  in  the  minds  of 
our  Japanese  friends.  They  also,  I  am  sure, 
regard  with  profound  misgiving  the  chaos 
provoked  by  extreme  Maoism,  loss  of  control 
of  our  central  and  western  Chinese  provinces 
by  Peking  and  above  all.  the  building  of  a 
dangerous  Chinese  nuclear  force  de  frappe. 
This  situation  requires  on  our  part  assiduous 
attention  towards  Japan  and  Its  problems. 
We  cannot  afford  to  be  diverted  by  extrane- 
ous considerations  affecting  either  the  Soviet 
Union  or  mainland  China. 

I  am  reasonably  confldent  that  a  settle- 
ment In  Vietnam  will  not  stimulate  an  Isola- 
tionist trend  in  the  United  States  which 
would  entail  an  American  retreat  from  Asia. 
That  there  will  follow  certain  adjustments 
In  Jai>anese  American  relations  Is  again  ob- 
vious. The  treaty  of  mutual  cooperation  and 
security  bet-veen  Japan  and  the  United  States 
which  became  effective  June  23,  1960.  may  be 
terminated  by  either  party  on  one  year's  no- 
tice after  it  has  been  in  force  for  ten  years. 
No  doubt  there  may  be  revisions.  We  know  of 
course  that  the  treaty  is  not  truly  muttial 
because  the  United  States  is  obliged  to  de- 
fend Japanese  territories  but  Japan  Is  under 
no  such  obligation  to  the  United  States. 
Both  American  and  Japanese  Interests  are 
Involved  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  will 
be  continuation  of  Its  present  or  amended 
terms  after  1970.  The  treaty,  of  course,  affects 
our  defense  posture  In  the  western  Pacific 
and  in  southeast  Asia.  It  affecta  American 
bases  in  Japan,  Just  as  It  does  Japanese  poli- 


tical and  economic  cooperation.  The  future 
of  the  treaty  Is  of  major  Interest  to  main- 
land China  and  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  question  of  the  future  status  of  the 
Ryukyua  Is  a  serious  problem,  especially  aa 
It  concerns  Okinawa.  By  the  peace  treaty 
signed  In  San  Francisco  In  September,  1951, 
while  the  United  States  conceded  residual 
sovereignty  over  Okinawa  to  Japan.  It  wlU 
eventually  regain  the  Ryuk3rus  and  the 
Bonins.  The  representations  made  to  Prime 
Minister  Sato  during  his  visit  to  Washing- 
ton last  fall  did  much  to  ease  the  problem. 
It  Is  clear,  of  course,  that  Okinawa  Is  a 
keystone  of  American  military  capability  In 
the  Western  Pacific.  It  Is  of  major  security 
Importance  not  only  to  the  United  States 
bnt  especially  to  Japan.  It  Is  a  prime  test- 
ing ground  for  future  Japanese-American 
cooperation. 

It  Is  of  course  In  the  field  of  protective 
tariffs  and  quotas  that  elements  of  risk  to 
Japanese  American  relations  reside.  As  deli- 
cate as  many  of  the  Issues  are,  I  have  con- 
fidence In  the  wisdom  of  both  countries  to 
ste<'r  clear  of  resort  to  retaliation  and  counter 
retaliation.  We  know  that  such  methods  have 
failed  before  and  provide  no  solution  to  to- 
day's trade  problems. 

In  the  western  Pacific  today  the  Interde- 
pendence of  our  two  countries  is  a  vital  char- 
acteristic. The  realism  of  Japanese  and 
American  leaders,  both  representing  highly 
industrialized  nations,  provides  a  basis  for 
understanding  In  the  political,  economic  and 
military  fields.  I  for  one  have  faith  that  our 
two  peoples  recognize  the  mutuality  of  our 
Interests,  and  that  they  will  be  governed  by 
Its  requirements. 


RENDERING  OP  SERVICE  BY  GEN- 
ERAL SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION 
DURING  PRESIDENTIAL  INAUGU- 
RAL PERIOD 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
January  the  people  of  this  Nation  will 
witness  a  ceremony  which  occurs  only 
once  every  fourth  year.  The  inaugura- 
tion of  a  President  of  the  United  States 
symbolizes  the  success  of  choosing, 
through  the  democratic  processes,  the 
person  who  is  to  hold  the  highest  ofiQce 
in  the  land. 

On  that  day,  millions  of  Americans 
will  watch,  either  in  person  or  on  tele- 
vision, as  the  President-elect  assumes 
the  awesome  responsibilities  of  the  Presi- 
dency for  the  succeeding  4  years.  We  here 
in  Washington  are  well  aware  of  the 
many  months  of  labor  on  the  part  of 
many  persons  both  in  Government  and 
out  which  contribute  to  making  this  im- 
pressive ceremony  what  it  is. 

Many  unnoticed  but  important  details 
must  be  taken  care  of,  some  beginning 
months  before  the  inauguration  itself. 
An  inaugural  committee  has  been  named 
to  plan  and  direct  the  activities  leading 
up  to  next  January's  inauguration.  In  the 
course  of  their  duties,  the  members  of 
the  committee  will  be  calling  upon  nu- 
merous Federal  agencies  for  assistance. 

One  of  the  agencies  which  in  the  past 
has  provided  some  very  basic  but  nec- 
essary help  is  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration. The  GSA.  however,  has  no 
explicit    legislative    authority    for    ex- 


pending funds  specifically  for  this 
purpose. 

I  have  today  introduced  a  bill  which 
will  authorize  the  Administrator  of  GSA 
to  render  direct  assistance  to  and  per- 
form special  services  for  the  inaugural 
committee  during  an  inaugural  period. 
Activities  under  this  legislation  would 
include  providing  Government-owned 
and  leased  space  for  personnel  and 
parking,  overtime  pay  for  guard  and 
custodial  forces  as  needed,  the  erection 
and  removal  of  stands  and  platforms, 
first  aid  stations,  furniture  and  equip- 
ment, and  other  incidental  services. 

GSA  has  previously  provided  assist- 
ance similar  to  this,  but  I  believe  it 
would  be  appropriate  for  the  Congress 
at  this  time  to  more  clearly  delineate  the 
authority  ol  the  Administrator  to  assist 
not  only  in  the  upcoming  inauguration, 
but  in  all  Presidential  Inaugurations. 


REMEMBER  THE    "PUEBLO" 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mi-s.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
Is  indeed  a  disturbing  commentary  that 
today — 150  days  later — many  Americans 
have  seemingly  already  forgotten  that 
the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  its  83  valiant 
crewmen  are  still  captives  of  North 
Korea. 

While  the  capture  of  these  83  men  is 
serious  enough  in  itself — and  we  pray 
they  will  soon  be  safely  reunited  with 
their  families — it  has  become  painfully 
obvious  that  this  incident  which  has 
gone  unanswered  for  so  long  has  serious- 
ly injured  America's  prestige  and  leader- 
ship in  the  world.  Although  some  Ameri- 
cans may  have  forgotten,  certainly  our 
enemies  have  not — and  will  not. 

It  is  encouraging  to  many  of  us  in  the 
Congress  to  note  that  the  Copley  news- 
papers throughout  the  Nation  have  tak- 
en the  lead  in  publishing  daily  remind- 
ers of  the  lost  ship  and  its  crew  and  in 
urging  through  their  editorial  pages 
that  meaningful  ofBcial  action  be  taken 
to  redress  this  regrettable  affront  to  our 
country.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  include 
an  editorial  which  appeared  In  the 
Aurora.  111..  Beacon-News  xmder  date  of 
June  9: 

Listen.  Washington 

In  his  wisdom  Thomas  Jefferson  once  said 
an  Insult  unanswered  is  the  parent  to  many 
others. 

The  quotation  has.  we  believe  special  per- 
tinence in  the  audacity  of  Cambodia  asking 
for  two  bulldozers  in  ransom  for  the  return 
of  two  American  military  men  who  may  have 
wandered  accidentally  into  that  Southeast 
Asian  nation. 

We  do  not  think  Cambodia  would  have  the 
audacity  to  demand  the  ransom  140  days 
ago — the  day  before  North  Koreans  pirated 
the  USS  Pueblo  on  the  high  sees  while  Wash- 
ington danced  with  indecision. 

Fortunately  public  Indignation  over  the 
Administration's  continuing  helplessness  over 
the  Pueblo  is  stirring  from  coast  to  coast. 
We  hope  It  soon  will  be  loud  enough  for 
Washington  to  hear. 


June  20,  1968 

LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  cons«it.  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr  Selden  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  An- 
drews of  Alabama),  from  June  20 
tlirough  June  25,  on  account  of  attending 
the  dedication  of  the  Corregldor-Bataan 

Memorial.  , 

Mr.  PoLEY,  for  June  24,  on  account  oi 

official  business. 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  cat  the  re- 
Quest  of  Mr.  Howard)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Wagconner,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr,  Bocr.s,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


Mr.  PICKLB. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  CoHELAN  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Gibbons. 

Mr.  Nichols. 

Mr.  PuQUA. 

Mr.  ScHEUER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Patten. 

Mr.  Rivers  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fisher. 

Mr.  MCCORMACK. 

Mr.  Edmondson. 

Mr.  Monagan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hagan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Brinkley. 

Mr.  Albert. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 

iTlie  followlns  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  WiNN)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 


Mr.  Denney 
Mr.  SnydeR- 

Mr.  Schekle  in  th^ee  instances 
Mr.  Nelsen. 
Mr.  Dellenback. 
Mr.  Derwinski  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  Brock  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Ashbrook  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  McDade. 
Mr.  Rumsfeld. 
Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Berry  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Buchanan  in  two  instances. 
Mrs.  Dwyer  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Reid  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan  in  three  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Harrison  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  SCHWEHCER. 

Mr.  Michel  in  twx»  instances. 

Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  MiNSHALL  in  two  instances. 

I  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Howard)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  ElLBERG.  ..V.      „ 

Mr.     Long    of     Maryland     m    three 
inst>&.xiC6S 
Mr.   MORRIS   of   New  Mexico   in   two 

instances. 
Mr.  Pepper  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Blanton  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  RoDiNO.        I 

Mr.  PURCELL.        I 

Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

Mr.  Fraser  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Farbstein  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlik  in  two  instaoices. 

Mr.  Downing  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Matsunaga. 

Mr.  Ottincer  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Flood. 

Mr.  GiAiMO. 
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SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 
Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles   were  taken   from  the   Speaker's 
table  and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S  839  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  village 
of  Orleans,  Vermont;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  «    „  ^j       ^  t 

S  986  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edward  L. 
Pickren-  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S  1274  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Donald  C. 
Gnov.-ey;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S  1299  An  act  to  amend  the  Securities 
Exchange' Act  of  1934  to  permit  regulation  of 
the  amount  of  credit  tl)st  may  be  extended 
and  maintained  with 'respect  to  securities 
that  are  not  registered  on  a  national  securi- 
ties exchange;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state  and   Foreign   Commerce. 

S  2499.  An  act  to  extend  the  act  of  bep- 
tember  7.  1957.  relating  to  aircraft  loan 
guarantees;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  .  .    <^,  ., 

■^aeo  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ma].  Clyde 
Nichols  (retired);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  ,      „.       ,  ..  „ 

S  3656.  An  act  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Parcel  Distribution 
Services,  and  lor  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1956  A  letter  from  the  Dep^ity  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Properties  and  Instal- 
lations), transmitting  notification  of  the  lo- 
cation, nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  oerUdn 
facilities  projects  proposed  to  be  undertaken 
for  the  Army  National  Guard,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  10  U.S.C.  2233a(l);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  ^_.     .,„ 

1957  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  the  report  on  Department  of 
Defense  procurement  from  smaU  and  other 
business  nrms  for  July  1967-Aprll  1968.  Pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  .section  lOftl)  "f 
the  small  Bu-sines-s  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency.  ,  .  .  » 

1958  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Distrlrt 
of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Umd  Agency 
transmitting  the  annual  report  "f^''^  Agency 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  pur- 
suant to  section  15,  Public  Law  592,  79tl 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

1959  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmltUng 
a  report  on  the  opportunity  to  reduce  ex- 
penditures for  map  revision  and  accelerat^ 
mapping  through  changes  in  mnp  revision 
practic^,  Geo-.oglcal  Survey,  Department  of 
the  interior:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

19C0  A  letter  from  the  Admlnistratov, 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  Isgl.slatlon  to  repei.l 
Public  Law  88-515;  to  tlrt  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreig"  Commerce. 

1961  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Subver- 
sive Activities  Control  Br„ird  t-raTi..mlttlng  a 
report  on  linal  orders  of  the  Board  as  of 
jtme  1  1968.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
s^tU  9(c)  of  the  subversive  Activities  con 
trol  Act  as  amended  by  Public  Law  fO--23j. 
to  the  Commlitre  <m  Un-American  Activities. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 
Mr  BURLESON,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House 
of  the  following  titles,  which  were  there- 
upon signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  5199.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James 

E.  Denman;  ....,»  —i..^ 

Hit.  9568.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Luclen 

A.  Murzvn;  ...     -  r^^„^ 

H.B.  10050.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 

BusseU  T.  Randall;  ,.  ,     ,  »,„ 

HJl.   10058.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 

Esther  D.  Borda;  „  ,     ,  r  i„„h 

H.R.  10199    An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lloyd 

W.  Corblsler;  ^  •  ..i. 

H.R.  10655.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Arthur 

Anderson;  ,,   .     ,  __  . 

H.R.  11166.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Earl 
S.  Haldeman.  Jr.;  and 

H.R.  12073.  An 'act  for  the  relief  of  John 
Allunario. 


I  move 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  7  o'clock  and  56  minutes  p.m.) . 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed untU  Monday,  June  24,  1968,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


Pl'^ORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILL.3  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XHI.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
fSrprintlng  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Report  entitled  •Operations  of 
Office  of  Education  (Hawaiian  "n^*""^' 
mth  report  bv  the  committee)  (Kept.  No. 
1572..  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  Uis 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  HENDERSON:  Committee  en  Pos*  O'" 
fice  and  Civil  Service.  H  R.  16558.  A  bill  to 
amend  title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  promote 
the  efficient  and  elTective  use  of  the  revolving 
fund  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis.s  on  in  con- 
nection with  functions  and  services  of  the 
commission,  to  facilitate  if  P'-°^„^"^^^"!^.,;,'^ 
propram  administration  and  financial  nian- 
agement,  and  for  other  P^'P°^^^' ^^}^^ 
amendment  (Rept  No.  1573) .  Referred  to  th.. 
Committee  cf  the  Whole  House  on  the  S.a.. 
of  the  Union. 

Mr  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Governmen. 
operations.  Report  entitled  ■P'^f r«l  EfTo" 
Against  Organized  Crime:  Report  of  Agenc> 
operation"  (28th  report  by  the  committee* 
mept  No.  15741.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of   the   Whole   House   on   the   State   of   the 

Mr  FLOOD:  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
HR  18037.  A  bill  making  appropriations  for 
"he  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health  EdU» 
cation  and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies,  for 
the  ascal  year  ending  June  30.  1969  and  f of 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1575) .  Referred  to 
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the  Conuntttec  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama:  Committee 
on  Appropriations  H  R.  18038  A  bill  making 
appropriations  for  the  legislative  branch  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969.  and  for 
other  purpooes  (Rept.  No.  1576).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CORMAN : 
H.R.  18021  A  bill  to  appropriate  funds  for 
the  construction  of  a  multilevel  parking  fa- 
cility in  connection  with  the  Federal  build- 
ing. 300  North  Loe  Angeles  Street,  Los  An- 
geles. Calif;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

By  Mr  REUSS 
H  R.  18032  A  bill  to  provide  i.hat  the  tax 
surcharge  and  the  expenditure  control  pro- 
vlatons  of  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Con- 
trot-Act  of  1968  shall  terminate  as  of  Janu- 
ary 1.  1969:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DENNEY: 
H  R  18023  A  bin  to  protect  the  civilian 
employees  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
US.  Oovernment  In  the  enjoyment  of  their 
coiistltuttonal  rights  and  to  prevent  unwar- 
ranted governmental  invasions  of  their  pri- 
vacy; to  the  Committee  on  Post  OfBce  and 
Civil  Service 

By  Mr  HARRISON: 
H  R    18024.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  make  indemnity  pay- 
ments   to    honey    producers    for   losses   sus- 
tained by  reason  of  the  application  of  Oov- 
ernment-approved  insecticides  on  adjoining 
croplands;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr  OKONSKI: 
H  R    18025    A  bin  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States    Code,    to    provide    a    minimum    civil 
service  retirement  annuity  of  SlOO  a  month, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Offlce  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr  OTTINOER: 
H  R.  18026   A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  use  in  commis- 
sion of  certain  crimes  of  firearms  transported 
In   Interstate  commerce;    to   the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  18027.  A  bill  to  disarm  lawless  per- 
sons and  assist  State  and  Federal  enforce- 
ment agencies  In  preventing  and  solving  gun 
crimes  by  requiring  registration  of  all  fire- 
arms and  licenses  for  purchase  and  posses- 
sion of  firearms  and  ammunition,  and  to  en- 
courage responsible  State  firearms  laws,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  QUU.LEN: 
H.R.  18028.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  orderly 
expansion  of   trade   In   manufactured   prod- 
ucts: to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr    STRATTON: 
HR   18029.  A    bin    to    prohibit    deceptive 
packaging   or  display   of   nondairy   products 
resembling  milk;    to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr  VANDER  JAGT: 
H  R.  18030.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  conduct  research  and 
development  programs  to  Increase  knowledge 
of  tornadoes,  squall   lines,  and  other  severe 
local  storms,  to  develop  methods  for  detect- 
ing storms  for  prediction  and  advance  warn- 
ing, and  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
a    National    Severe   Storms   Service;    to    the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  WYATT: 

H.R.  18031.  A  bin  to  amend  chapter  119  of 

title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  repeal 

the  authority  to  approve  an  interception  of 

a  wire  or  oral  communication  after  the  Inter- 


ception has  taken  place;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HELJSTOSKI  (by  request)  : 
H  R.  18032.  A  bin  to  provide  a  pension  for 
veterans  of  World  War  I  and  their  widows; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio: 
H  R  18033.  A   bin   to  direct  the  Secretary 
of   Agriculture   to   release  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  a  condition  In  a  deed  convey- 
ing certain  lands  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  and 
for   other   purposes;    to    the   Committee   on 
Agriculture 

By  Mr  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
H  R  18034  A  bill  to  disarm  lawless  persons 
and  assist  State  and  Federal  enforcement 
agencies  In  preventing  and  solving  gun  crimes 
by  requiring  registration  of  all  firearms  and 
licenses  for  purchase  and  possession  of  fire- 
arms and  ammunition,  and  to  encourage 
responsible  State  firearms  laws,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  nERNAN : 
H  R  18035.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  provide  for  the  inclusion 
of  accredited  service  of  certain  periods  of 
sick  leave,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
H  R.  18036.  A  bill  to  equalize  the  cost  of 
survivor  annuities  for  spouse  survivors,  to 
base  survivor  annuities  on  amount  of  re- 
tiree annuities  on  date  of  death,  to  provide 
minimum  annuities,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Offlce  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr  FLOOD: 
H  R.  18037  A  bill  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departmcnu  of  Labor,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related  agen- 
cies, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama: 
H  R.  18038.   A   bin   making   appropriations 
for  the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending   June  30.    1969.   and   for   other   pur- 
poses. 

By  Mr  MADDEN : 
H  R  18039.  A  bill  to  improve  the  operation 
of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment,   and    for    other    purposes:    to    the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr  BROOKS: 
H.R  18040.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act 
of  1949.  as  amended,  to  authorize  the  rend- 
ering of  direct  assistance  to  and  perform- 
ance of  special  sen'lces  for  the  Inaugural 
committee:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By    Mr    CORMAN    (for    himself.    Mr. 

Irwin.   Mr.   Aodabbo.   Mr.   Brothiix 

of  North  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Burton 

of   Utah)  : 

HR.    18041.    A    bill    to   amend    the    Small 

Business  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 

and   Currency. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
SiSK )  : 
H.R.  18042.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  tax 
surcharge  and  the  expenditure  control  pro- 
visions of  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure 
Control  Act  of  1968  shall  terminate  as  of 
January  1.  1969:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CLEVELAND : 
H.J    Res.  1358.  Joint  resolution  creating  a 
Joint  Conunlttee   To  Investigate  Crime;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr    KYROS: 
H  J.  R«s.  1359.  Joint  resolution  creating  a 
Joint  Committee  To  Investigate  Crimes;   to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr  MONAGAN : 
H.J.  Res.   1360.  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing  the   President   to  proclaim   October  20, 
1968,  as  the  date  commemorating  the  50tb 
anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence of  the  Repi'bllc  of  Czechoslovakia;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PHILBIN: 
H.J.  Res.  1361.  Joint  resolution  cre«tlng  a 


Joint  Committee  To  Investigate  Crime;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By    Mr.    HECHLER    of    West    Virginia 

(for  himself,  Mr.  Cunningham,  Mr. 

Dow,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana,  Mr. 

Gray,    tSr.    Gross,    Mr.    Prtor,    Mr. 

RoTBAL,  Mr.  ScHwriKEx,  Mr.  Smith 

of  Iowa.  Mr.  Van  Dterlin,  and  Mr 

VicoRiTO)  : 
H.  Res.  1223.  A  resolution  providing  for 
enclosing  the  galleries  of  the  House  Cham- 
ber with  a  transparent  material  to  Improve 
the  acoustics  on  the  floor  and  In  the  gal- 
lerles:  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows  : 
ByMr.  ADDABBO: 
H  R.  18043.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Calogero 
Candella;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

H  R.  18044.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Alfredo 
and  Caterlna  lannitelll  and  minor  son. 
Rlcardo  Jose  lannitelll;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  18045.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fran- 
cesco Trola;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H  R.  18046.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Slmch.i 
Grinberg,    his    wife.    Esther    Grlnberg,    and 
child,   Mlchal   Grlnberg;    to   the   Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PINO: 
H.R.  18047.  A  bill   for  the  relief   of  Maria 
Cardlnall;      to     the     Committee     on      the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PRIEDEL: 
H.R.  18048.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Jacque- 
line   Moryosef;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HAGAN: 
H.R.  18049.  A   bill   for   the  rlelef   of  Elena 
Poldes;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv. 
ByMr.  IRWIN: 
HR.  18050.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Gaetano 
D'Andrla;      to      the      Committee      on      the 
Judlclarv. 

HR.  18051.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Veto,  Gio- 
vanna.  and  Maria  Tarantlno;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   KARTH: 
HR.  18052.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Josephine 
Mlckhail   Zlade;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   LONG   of   Maryland: 
H.R.  18053.    A    bin    for    the    relief    of    Dr. 
Eduard  Cruz  Yatco  and  his  wife.  Vivien  A. 
Yatco:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv. 
Bv  Mr.  NIX: 
H.R.  18054.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Patrocino 
Morales    and    his    wife,    Dlvlna    Morales;    :o 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OLSEN : 
H.R.  18055.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Brando.is 
Peter    Hanna;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
H  R.  18056.   A   bUl   for   the   relief   of   Lise. 
Martlne.    Florence    Marie,    and    Fritz.    Jr , 
Momplaislr;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
H.R.  18057.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Dl  CampU;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  RARICK: 
ns..  18058.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  late 
Rear  Adm.  Husband  E.  KUnmel,  U.S.  Navy; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
ByMr.  RODINO: 
H.R.  18059.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Daniel 
Brower;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RO'YBAL: 
H.R.  18060.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Primitive 
Manalo  Santos;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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HEAR  ADM.  JAMES  P.  CALVERT.  SU- 
PERINTENDENT-DESIGNATE. U.S. 
NAVAL  ACADEMY 


HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or   PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  20,  1968 
Mr  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  US. 
Naval  Academy.  I  have  long  been  tater- 
csted   in  securing   the  detaU   of  high- 
caliber  officers  for  duty  in  that  impor- 
t-^nt    naval    educational    institution.    It 
vas   therefore,  with  much  interest  that 
I  noted  the  recent  selection  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  of  Rear  Adm.  James  F. 
Calvert  to  be  the  next  Superintendent  to 
succeed  Rear  Adm.  Draper  L.  Kauffman. 
Rear  Admiral  Calvert  has  had  exten- 
sive experience  with  nuclear  submarines 
and  was  in  command  of  the  first  sub- 
marine to  surface  at  the  North  Pole— the 
U  S  S    Skate.  He  is  the  author  of  three 
books  and  the  youngest  flag  officer  desig- 
nated as  Superintendent. 

Major  excerpts  from  his  biographical 
sketch  as  published  in  a  recent  issue  of 
Shipmate,  the  monthly  magazine  of  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy  Alumni  Association, 
follow: 

REAR    ADM.    JAMES    P.    CaLVEKT.    SUrEEINTEND- 
ENT    DIBIGNATE 

On  Friday,  3  Mav,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  announced  the  selection  of  Rear  Adm. 
James  P.  Calvert,  VB.  Navy,  as  the  45th 
Superintendent  of  the  United  States  Naval 
\cademy  Admiral  Calvert,  now  Commander 
Cruiser  Destroyer  Flotilla  Eight  and  presently 
with  the  Sixth  Fleet  In  the  Mediterranean, 
will  relieve  Admiral  Kauffman  In  the  latter 
part  of  June  or  earlr  July. 


Admiral  Calvert  Is  a  native  of  Ohio  and 
attended  Oberlln  College  for  two  years  before 
entering  the  Naval  Academy.  A  member  of 
the  class  of  1943,  he  graduated  from  the 
\cademy  in  June  1942.  First  assigned  to  the 
USS  Jack,  he  participated  In  nine  submarine 
war  patrols  in  the  Pacific  Theater  before 
World  War  U  was  over.  During  his  three  years 
in  the  Jack  he  served  In  every  capacity  except 
that  of  commanding  officer  and  for  his  part 
in  the  ship's  successful  strikes  against  enemy 
'hipping  Admiral  Calvert  twice  was  awarded 
the  Silver  Star  Medal  and  tvrtce  he  received 
the  Bronze  Star. 

Fonowing  duty  in  the  Jack,  Admiral  Cal- 
vert was  ordered  as  executive  officer  of  the 
USS  Haddo  and  was  In  that  vessel  when  she 
took  part  In  the  Japanese  surrender  in  1945. 
.'Vfter  the  war  he  spent  ten  years  in  various 
submarines  and  submarine  connected  shore 
duty,  the  la*t  two  years  as  commanding  of- 
ncer  of  the  USS  Trigger.  In  April  1953  Admiral 
Calvert  was  selected  for  Instruction  in  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission's  division  of  re- 
actor development  and  this  duty  was  fol- 
iDwcd  by  duty  in  the  Navy's  first  production 
model,  nuclear  powered  submarine  when, 
in  November  1956.  he  was  ordered  as  pros- 
pective commanding  officer  of  the  USS  Sfcafe, 
then  under  construction  In  Groton,  Con- 
necticut. 

During  the  almost  two  years  that  Admiral 
Calvert  commanded  the  Skate  she  waa  twice 
cited  for  the  Navy  Unit  Citation  and  her 


captain  was  awarded  three  Legion  of  Merit 
citations.  To  quote  Admiral  KaulTman  in 
announcing  the  name  of  his  relief  to  the 
Naval  Academy  faculty,  "Among  Admiral  Cal- 
vert's many  accomplishments  during  this 
cruise  are  new  records  for  trans-Atlantic 
crossings  by  a  submarine  and  a  new  record 
for  constant  complete  submergence  of  thirty- 
one  days.  In  August  of  1958  he  followed  the 
Nautilus  by  only  a  few  days  in  reaching  the 
North  Pole  under  the  ice  and  in  early  1959 
he  made  a  second  and  lengthy  Arctic  cruise 
and  demonstrated  for  the  first  time  the 
ability  of  submarines  to  really  operate  in  and 
under  the  Ice  In  the  dead  of  winter.  Finally, 
on  February  17th  Skate  became  the  first  ship 
in  history  to  surface  at  the  North  Pole." 

Following  this  contribution  to  submarine 
history  during  these  most  significant  years 
in  the  development  of  submarine  operations. 
Admiral  Calvert  commanded  Submarine 
Division  One  Hundred  Tivo  after  which  he 
was  selected  to  attend  the  National  War 
College  He  graduated  in  1962  and  became 
head  of  the  Europe  and  NATO  branch  of  the 
Politico-Mnitary  Division  in  the  Office  of  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

In  the  spring  of  1965.  and  after  less  than 
a  year  of  duty  at  the  Armed  Forces  Sioff  Col- 
lege in  Norfolk,  this  45-year-old  officer  was 
selected  for  promotion  to  the  rank  of  rear 
;Ldm!ral.  Making  his  number  in  July,  Ad- 
mlrpl  Calvert  returned  In  August  to  the  Office 
of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  as  Director 
of  the  Politico-Military  Policy  Division. 
While  in  this  a-'-signmrnt  and  for  "excep- 
tionally  meritorious  service  from  August  1965 
to  May  1967  .  .  ."  he  V.-.-.S  awarded  a  Gold 
Star  in  lieu  of  a  fourth  Legion  of  Merit. 

in  March  1S67  he  was  ordered  to  duty  as 
Commander  Cruiser  Destroyer  Flotilla  Eight 
in  the  Atlantic  Fleet.  In  addition  to  the 
routine  operational  activities  involved  in 
this  assignment,  Admiral  Calvert  last  sum- 
mer commanded  the  Atlantic  Fleet  Midship- 
man Training  Squadron.  With  characteristic 
thoroughness  he  concerned  himself  person- 
ally with  the  effectiveness  of  this  important 
summer  at  sea  training  of  midshipmen.  Tes- 
tifying as  to  his  intense  interest,  and  again 
quoting  Admiral  Kauffman.  'He  was  com- 
pletely responsible  for  all  aspects  of  that 
operation  from  scheduling  and  missile  shoots 
down  to  midshipman  parties.  I  spent  three 
days  with  him  in  Norfolk  and  was  most  im- 
pressed by  his  great  interest  in  everything 
pertaining  to  the  midshipmen." 

In  1967  Admiral  Calvert  was  elected  by  the 
membership  of  the  Naval  Academy  Alumni 
Association  as  a  Trustee  at  Large  on  the 
Association's  Board  of  Trustees.  Since  the 
1967  spring  meeting  of  the  Board,  he  has 
served  as  Chairman  of  the  Publications 
Committee. 

Admiral   Calvert   is   the   second    youngest 
officer  to  be  selected  for  promotion  to  flag 
rank  in  the  history  of  the  U.S.  Navy  and  he 
will  be  the  youngest  flag  officer  to  have  be- 
come Superintendent  of  the  Naval  Academy. 
The    prospective    Superintendent    Is    the 
author  of  three  books,   all  published   since 
1960   They  are.  Surface  at  the  Pole,  A  Prom- 
ise to  Our  Country  and  The  Naval  Profession. 
The  last  named  of  these  Is  perhaps  the  fore- 
most book  to  have  been  written  on  the  sub- 
ject   of  a  professional  career  in  the  United 
States  Navy;   there  is  no  doubt  but  that  it 
has  been  useftU  as  a  means  of  interesting 
young  men  in  the  Naval  Academy.  A  review 
of    The   Naval   Profession   by   Vice   Admiral 
W.  R.  Smedberg,  former  Superintendent  and 
a  Past  President  of  the  Alumni  Association, 
was  published  In  the  December  1967  issue  of 
Shipmate. 


MAIL  SERVICE  IMPROVEMENT 
VITAL,  COSTLY 


HON.  THOMAS  G.  MORRIS 

or    NEW    MEXICO 

IN  -niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  20.  1968 
Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  a  guest  column  published  in 
the  Albuquerque  Journal.  Postmaster 
General  Watson  expressed  his  views  on 
the  importance  of  the  postal  service, 
what  it  should  accomplish,  and  what  it 
needs.  I  include  the  Postmaster  General's 
fine  article  in  the  Record: 
(From  the  Albuquerque   (N.  Mex.)   Journal, 

June  7,  19681 
Mail  Service  Improvement  Vftal,  Costly 
( NOTE.— Andrew  Tully  Is  on  a  fact-finding 
holiday  in  Europe.  During  the  absence,  his 
column  will  be  written  by  an  as.sortment  of 
government  and  other  political  leaders  and 
national  celebrities.) 

(By  W.  Marvin  Watson) 
Washington.— The  postal  service  Is  a 
unique  government  agency.  It  Is.  in  essence, 
a  nationwide  processing  industry  that  pro- 
vides an  essential  public  service.  More  than 
any  other  major  government  department,  the 
Post  Office  requires  the  application  of  effl- 
'  clent,  industrial  operating  techniques  and  a 
philosophy  that  recognizes  service  to  the 
public,  rather  than  profit,  as  the  paramount 
consideration. 

Having  studied  and  taught  business  ad- 
ministration and  economics  and  spent  nine 
years  as  an  executive  of  a  large  btecl  firm.  I 
have  a  healthy  appreciation  of  what  a  diffi- 
cult and  delicate  task  this  is. 

The  postal  service  reaches  into  every  com- 
munitv  in  the  land  every  working  day.  It  is 
our  nation's  basic  communications  network. 
It  is  a  personal  communications  system  for 
every  one  of  our  200  million  citizens  and  a 
prime  artery  of  commerce. 

Good  postal  service  is  important  to  the 
social,  the  cultural  and  the  educational  life 
of  the  nation. 

The  record  performance  of  our  economy 
has  put  a  tremendous  burden  on  our  mail 
delivery  system.  The  vear  our  postal  employes 
will  process  and  deliver  some  83  billion  items, 
as  much  mall  as  the  other  major  nations  of 
the  world  combined. 

Despite  the  very  serious  problems  we  face. 
there  is  much  to  be  proud  of  in  the  perform- 
ance of  our  postal  service  and  its  employes. 
The  American  postal  worker  is  more  produc- 
tive than  his  counterpart  in  any  of  the  ma- 
jor nations  of  Western  Europe.  For  example, 
our  postal  employes  are  almost  twice  as  pro- 
ductive as  Great  BrlUin's. 

Congress  has  the  primary  responsibility  for 
setting  postal  rates.  It  must  determine  the 
relationship  between  the  rates  the  customer 
pays  and  the  department's  handling  costs  for 
each  class  of  mail. 

It  mtist  determine  which  of  the  services 
performed  by  the  Post  Office  should  be  re- 
quired to  recover  their  full  cost  and  which 
should  be  financed— at  least  partially— from 
general  tax  revenues  rather  than  direct  fees 
imposed  on  the  user. 

Once  this  basic  policy  decision  is  made, 
day-to-day  postal  operations  must  be  con- 
ducted in  a  thoroughly  businesslike  manner. 
Our  local  managers— the  nation's  32.000  post- 
masters—must insist  that  the  American  peo- 
ple get  fuU  value  received  for  every  dollar 
spent  on  the  postal  service. 
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Aa  a  nationwide  processing  plant,  the 
postal  service  must  have  modern  facilities 
and  equipment  Failure  to  modernize  the 
Post  Office  will  inevitably  result  In  deteriorat- 
ing mall  delivery  service  and  increased  costs. 

Postal  modernization  will  require  consid- 
erable outlay  of  funds.  There  should  be  no 
misunderstanding  on  that  point.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  It  will  require  $5  billion  In  capi- 
tal Investment  alone  over  a  five-year  F>erlod 
to  btiUd  the  new  facilities  and  purchase  the 
new  equipment  needed. 

In  private  enterprise,  money  spent  on  new 
plants  and  new  equipment  is  viewed  as  an 
Investment  In  efficiency.  Expenditures  on 
capital  Improvements  In  the  (>ostal  service 
must  be  viewed  In  the  same  way  As  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  said 

"The  price  of  a  poor  postal  service  is  far 
greater  than  the  cost  of  remodeling  the  serv- 
ice into  the  smooth-running  system  it  must 
be." 

Continued  emphasis  on  the  far-reaching 
modernization  program  that  is  now  under 
way  Is  essential  If  the  postal  service  Is  to  reap 
the  full  benefit  of  the  scientific  and  tech- 
nical progress  that  is  one  of  the  chief  hall- 
marks, of  our  age. 

Oux  employes  recognize  this.  They  want 
better  tools  to  do  the  Job  and  we  are  trying 
to  make  them  available  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. This  year  we  hope  to  complete  instal- 
lation of  the  world's  largest  postal  source 
data  system,  a  computer  complex  that  will 
sharply  reduce  paperwork  and  streamline 
many  aspects  of  postal  operations 

To  meet  its  responsibility  to  the  p\ibllc  and 
the  business  commiuilty.  the  postal  service 
should  combine  advanced  technology  with 
sound  management  concepts.  It  should  be 
service-oriented  but  cost-conscious.  And  it 
should  achieve  a  record  of  rising  produc- 
tivity that  will  be  a  source  of  continuing 
pride  to  postal  employes  and  the  nation  they 
serve. 


RESURRECTION    CITY 


HON.  ROGERS  C.  B.  MORTON 

or    M\nYL.\.ND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  20.  1968 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Capi- 
tal City  is  still  marred  by  an  unattractive 
and  unhealthy  campsite — Resurrection 
City.  In  a  nation  dedicated  to  the  en- 
hancement of  its  environment,  to  im- 
proving the  opportunity  for  all  its  citi- 
zens, and  to  motivating  people  every- 
where to  participate  in  the  work  of  build- 
ing a  better  civilization  here  on  earth, 
there  is  no  valid  reason  for  these  camp- 
ers to  remain  on  the  public  grounds  of 
this  city. 

The  petition  to  the  Congress  has  been 
made,  and  in  the  Executive  the  message 
has  been  received.  The  specific  requests — 
for  a  guaranteed  annual  income,  for  a 
guaranteed  job.  for  a  broader  and  more 
comprehensive  welfare  system,  for  end- 
ing the  war  in  Vietnam,  for  distributing 
more  food,  for  making  available  more 
medical  services,  and  all  the  rest — have 
been  fully  documented  and  are  well  un- 
derstood by  those  responsible  for  first 
consideration  and  analysis  of  legisla- 
tion in  these  fields. 

This  country  is  currently  appropriat- 
ing and  spending  at  a  rate  of  about  $30 
billion  per  year  over  and  above  its  rev- 
enues. But  in  spite  of  this,  we  do  under- 
stand there  must  be  a  shift  in  priorities, 
there  must  be  found  a  solution  to  the 
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giant  overburden  of  our  defense  and  the 
hot  war  In  Vietnam. 

The  people  of  this  city  and  the  officials 
of  our  Government  have  been  generous 
in  their  reception  of  the  marchers.  Now, 
in  the  interest  of  getting  on  with  the  job. 
it  is  time  to  clean  up  the  campsite  and 
go  home. 


DETERIORATION  OP  THE  U.S. 
MERCHANT  MARINE 


June  20,  1968 


HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

OF    VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  20.  1968 

Mr  DOWNING  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
tinuing deterioration  of  the  US.  mer- 
chant marine  and  the  most  regrettable 
apathy  of  our  Government  to  remedy  the 
situation  was  presented  most  appropri- 
ately to  the  Jime  seminar  of  the  Mari- 
time Trades  EJepartment.  AFL-CIO.  on 
June  19.  1968,  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Virginia.  US.  Senator  Wil- 
liam B.  Spong.  Jr.  In  order  that  his  re- 
marks might  provide  further  enlighten- 
ment to  those  who  .should  be  primarily 
concerned,  I  insert  them  in  the  Record: 
I  had  hoped  lo  ccine  before  you  this  morn- 
ing with  ;in  enci.uraRinB  message  over  our 
maritime  policy  I  had  hoped  that  the  Senate 
would  approve  the  1969  maritime  authori- 
zation bin  as  it  was  pa&sed  by  the  House,  and 
that  I  could  share  with  you  the  pleasant 
knowledge  that  we  had  launched  a  modest 
but  much  needed  revitallzation  of  our  mer- 
chant marine. 

Unfortunatoly.  this  Is  not  the  case.  Aa  you 
know,  the  Senate  cut  the  authorization  by 
nearly  $122  million  dollars — to  the  amount 
requested  by  the  .Administration.  I  was  dis- 
mayed by  this  .tction.  because  the  additional 
ships  at  stake  In  this  legislation  are  a  neces- 
sity, not  a  luxury. 

The  Congressional  Committees  responsible 
for  maritime  affairs  have  consistently  recog- 
nized the  importance  of  a  strong  merchant 
marine,  the  fourth  .arm  of  our  national  de- 
fense. But  the  level  of  funding  requested  by 
the  Administration  in  recent  years  has  been 
woefully  deficient,  and  has  demonstrated  a 
lack  of  understanding  as  to  the  Importance 
of  the  merchant  marine  to  our  economy  and 
defense. 

Because  of  this  apathy,  an  Inadequate  pri- 
ority has  been  attached  to  the  overhauling 
of  our  fleet  In  my  view,  the  .ige  and  condi- 
tion of  our  present  fleet  has  deteriorated  to 
the  point  where  we  can  no  longer  afford  the 
luxury  of  subserviating  this  aspect  of  our 
national  security  and  defense.  The  plain  fact 
Is  that  the  pressure  of  events  in  nuclear 
technology  compels  us  to  revise  our  thinking 
toward  our  defense  posture.  Since  the  end 
of  World  War  II  the  United  States  and  Russia 
have  developed  nuclear  weaponry  to  the  ex- 
tent that  a  nuclear  stalemate  exists  between 
these  two  superpowers.  Each  nation  has  the 
capability  to  destroy  the  other.  As  a  result, 
there  has  been  somewhat  of  a  return  to  the 
more  traditional  concepts  of  military  power. 
These  concepts  of  necessity  must  include  a 
viable  merchant  marine. 

It  is  Important  that  we  recognize  that 
Great  Britain's  eminence  aa  a  world  power 
has  diminished  almost  In  direct  proportion 
to  her  demise  .as  a  sea  power,  and  that  the 
ascendency  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  world 
power  has  been  accompanied  by  a  spectacular 
increase  in  naval  and  maritime  strength. 
Russia  is  exploiting  to  the  fullest  the  growth 
in  ite  sea  power  The  Russians  have  a  fleet 
of  40  or  50  ships  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
they  all  but  control  the  Suez  Canal. 


It  would  seem  that  Americans  have  for- 
gotten Admiral  Alfred  Thayer  Mahan's  equa- 
tion that  "Navy,  plus  bases,  plus  merchant 
marine,  equals  sea  power."  We  seem  to  re- 
call this  axiom  only  In  times  of  war.  and 
forget  it  soon  after  peace  settlements,  in 
World  War  II,  we  built  and  operated  the 
world's  largest  merchant  fleet.  Three-fourths 
of  our  existing  Navy  and  merchant  ships 
were  built  during  this  crash  shipbuilding 
program. 

Today.  80  per  cent  of  the  Soviet  merchant 
fleet  Is  less  than  10  years  old,  while  70  per 
cent  of  all  US.  flag  cargo  ships  are  more 
than  20  years  old.  According  to  Admiral 
Thomas  H.  Moorer,  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions, only  6  per  cent  of  the  ocean-going 
ships  of  over  1.000  gross  tons  sailing  the  seas 
today  fly  the  US  flag. 

In  1950,  we  carried  50  per  cent  of  our  for- 
eign trade.  Sixteen  years  later  we  carried 
only  7.6  per  cent,  and  the  American  Mer- 
chant Marine  Institute  recently  Issued  a 
report  estimating  that  only  5  per  cent  of 
our  exports  and  Just  4  per  cent  of  our  im- 
ports moved  under  the  American  flag  in 
1967  It  is  disturbing  to  note  that  66  of  the 
77  materials  recognized  as  strategic  must 
be  Imported  by  the  United  States  from 
abroad,  and  that  96  per  cent  of  the  total 
volume  of  these  Imports  arrive  In  ships  fly- 
ing the  flags  of  other  countries.  On  the  othpr 
hand,  Russia  has  Increased  the  size  of  its 
merchant  fleet  to  some  1,400  vessels  which 
carry  75  per  cent  of  that  cotintry's  foreipn 
commerce. 

As  is  evident  from  our  situation  in  Vlc- 
nam.  a  strong  merchant  marine  is  vital  1<  r 
the  deployment  and  maintenance  of  our 
military  forces,  and  for  the  logistical  support 
of  military  operations.  Ninety  per  cent  ><' 
our  military  supplies  and  65  per  cent  of  o;ir 
personnel  in  Vietnam  are  transported  h\ 
ships.  For  the  past  several  years  we  have 
had  to  rely  on  foreign-flag  ships  to  carry 
about  5  per  cent  of  the  total  Vietnam  carpo 
of  700.000  tons  per  month. 

Unfortunately,  we  cannot  safely  rely  en 
our  NATO  and  other  allies  to  transport  sup- 
plies to  Vietnam.  There  have  been  a  number 
of  instances  of  foreign  ships  or  crews  re- 
fusing to  carry  cargoes  to  Vietnam. 

Just  last  week  in  Baltimore  the  Pakistan'. 
crew  of  a  British  flag  ship  refused  to  sail 
with  military  equipment  bound  for  South 
Korea  and  Vietnam.  The  crew  Anally  agreed 
to  sail  the  vessel,  but  only  after  they  had 
been  assured  the  ship  would  not  go  into 
Vietnamese  waters.  According  to  Chairman 
Garmatz  of  the  House  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee,  a  spokesman  for  the 
Military  Sea  Transportation  Service  admitted 
the  ship  was  being  used  to  carry  military 
cargo  because  no  American  ships  were  avail- 
able. 

In  my  opinion,  there  is  cause  for  natlon.il 
alarm  when  our  merchant  marine  has  deteri- 
orated to  such  an  extent  that  we  cannot 
provide  enough  ships  to  protect  our  own 
interests. 

Our  critical  balance  of  payments  problem 
is  an  equally  important  reason  for  a  revitall- 
zation of  our  merchant  marine.  A  recent 
study  commissioned  by  the  Committee  of 
American  Steamship  Lines  showed  that  the 
U.S.  balance  of  payments  deficit  in  the  10- 
year  period  from  1967  to  1966  would  have 
been  30  per  cent  larger  without  the  con- 
tribution made  by  U.S.  flag  vessels. 

Last  year,  when  we  incurred  a  $4  billion 
trade  deficit,  we  paid  foreign-flag  shippers 
some  S3. 6  billion  to  carry  our  exports  and 
Imports.  American-flag  shipping  earns  a  net 
of  ."pproxlmately  $1  billion  annually  while 
carrying  less  than  10  per  cent  of  U.S.  trade 
and  commerce.  If  the  latter  figure  were  in- 
creased to  the  point  that  50  per  cent  of  our 
foreign  trade  were  moved  in  American  bot- 
toms, the  improvement  In  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments would  be  tremendous. 

The  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  has 
served  us  well,  but  it  isn't  adequate  to  meet 
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our  present  or  future  needs.  The  patterns  of 
trade,  type  of  ships  and  the  nature  of  cargoes 
have  undergone  significant  changes  since  the 
enactment  of  the  1936  statute.  Thirty-two 
years  ago  our  fleet  was  composed  primarily 
of  liners.  Today  It  is  predominantly  a  bulk 
carrier  fleet.  In  1936.  cargo  consisted  of  rela- 
tively small  packages.  Today  It  moves  In  huge 
containers  or  Is  poured  into  the  hold  of  a 

ship. 

To  delay  formulating  a  new  program  to 
restore  the  vitality  of  the  American  merchant 
marine  obviously  Is  contrary  to  our  own 
national  Interest. 

The  task  before  us  really  Isn't  new.  We 
have  been  confronted  with  this  problem 
before.  A  few  weeks  ago,  after  I  had  given 
a  talk  to  the  Propeller  Club  of  Newport  News 
on  this  subject,  a  constituent  sent  me  a 
1928  edition  of  Current  Events.  The  headline 
on  the  lead  story  In  the  magazine  said:  "How 
Shall  the  United  States  Build  Up  Its  Mer- 
chant Marine?"  A  subhead  said:  "Shall  the 
Government  Continue  to  Own  and  Operate 
Merchant  Ships,  or  Shall  It  Grant  Subsidies 
to  Private  Ship  Owners?" 

The  lead  paragraph  is  as  follows:  "The 
merchant  marine  of  the  United  States  Is  In  a 
bad  way.  The  problem  of  Improving  it.  how- 
ever, is  a  hard  nut  to  crack."  The  story  went 
on  to  say  that  "the  foreign  trade  of  the 
United  States  now  has  a  total  value  of  more 
than  nine  billion  dollars  a  year.  Surely,  the 
United  States  should  have  enough  ocean- 
going ships  to  carry  a  large  part  of  the  goods 
represented  in  this  vast  trade.  But  what  are 
the  facts?  American  ships  are  now  carrying 
only  about  three-tenths  of  the  foreign  trade 
of  the  United  States.  Beven-tenths  of  that 
trade  Is  carried  In  foreign  ships  manned  by 
foreign  crews." 

The  Maritime  Act  Of  1936  resolved  the 
dilemma  of  the  twenties,  and  the  crash  ship- 
building program  of  the  forties  established 
us  as  the  leading  sea  power  of  the  World  In 
World  War  II.  At  the  close  of  that  war 
Admiral  Chester  NImltz  made  a  statement 
which  the  nation's  leaders  should  heed  now. 
Admiral  NImltz  said:  "This  war  has  fully 
confirmed  the  necessity  for  a  strong  and 
sound  merchant  marine  In  time  of  peace  so 
that  it  may  be  employed  as  an  auxiliary  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  in  the  time  of  war.  The 
convincing  way  In  which  this  fundamental 
fact  has  been  demonstrated  In  the  Pacific 
is  a  tribute  to  the  ability  and  patriotism  of 
the  American  merchant  marine,  and  augurs 
well  for  the  future." 

With  75  per  cent  of  our  existing  Navy  and 
merchant  ships  approaching  the  age  of  25, 
we  cannot  afford  much  longer  to  postpone 
the  Inevitable.  We  either  must  expand  our 
shipbuilding  program  to  offset  deficiencies 
of  previous  years,  or  we  must  accept  the  fact 
that  we  are  destined  to  become  a  second-rate 
Eea  power.  With  the  United  States  standing 
virtually  alone  as  the  leader  of  the  free 
world,  I  cannot  imagine  the  American  people 
accepting  such  a  fate. 
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and  its  relationship  to  violence  and  In- 
timidation In  one  of  the  Nation's  largest 
cities. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  review  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  June  19  issue  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  and  the  related 
United  Press  International  story  on  the 
same  subject. 

On  a  day  when  we  debate  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  10-percent  surtax  on  the  Amer- 
ican people,  it  seems  unbelievable  that 
we  can  be  spending  millions  on  programs 
such  as  this  one. 

PovF.UTV    Project   Using   Gangs   Angers 

Mayor  anb  Police  in  Chicago 
Washington. — A  Senate  investigator  testi- 
fied today  that  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity paid  members  of  two  Chicago  street 
gangs  up  to  $58  a  week  in  stipends  in  an 
effort  to  prevent  trouble  on  the  South  Side. 
John  J.  Walsh,  staff  investigator  for  the 
Senate  Permanent  Investigations  Subcom- 
mittee, told  the  panel  basic  stipend  of  $45 
per  week  was  paid  to  gang  members  for 
merely  attending  classes  at  OEO  training 
centers  for  five  hours  a  day,  five  days  a  week. 
Trainees  also  were  allowed  $3  a  week  for 
transportation  and  up  to  $10  a  week  in  they 
had  dependents. 

Walsh  was  the  opening  wrltness  as  the 
committee  began  five  days  of  hearings  to 
determine  If  OEO  funds  were  used  as  a 
"payoff"  to  gangs  to  buy  peace  on  Chicago's 
strife- torn  streets. 

Walsh  introduced  evidence  he  said  showed 
that  gang  leaders  demanded  nearly  complete 
rontrol  over  the  program,  including  selection 
of  teachers  and  all  .sub-professional  workers, 
"and  the  OEO  acceded  to  these  demands." 

In  addition,  Walsh  said  the  OEO  agreed 
as  part  of  the  program  to  preserve  the  struc- 
ture of  the  gangs,  rather  than  try  to  break 
them  up.  He  said  it  appeared  that  staff  mem- 
bers were  selected  on  the  basis  of  "status  in 
the  gang  itself  with  the  more  Important 
gang  members  taking  the  higher  paying 
jobs." 

Walsh  said  the  OEO  recruited  499  young 
men  for  the  program  when  classes  began  on 
Sept.  22,  1967.  But  by  the  time  it  had  ended, 
160  were  left.  The  OEO,  he  said,  found  jobs 
for  204  of  them,  but  only  83  were  placed  and 
20  of  them  terminated  'for  various  reasons" 
when  the  program  ended  on  May  17,  1968. 

Walsh  said  one  of  the  conditions  for  ap- 
proval of  the  $927,341  OEO  grant  for  the 
eight-month  program  was  that  the  two  gangs, 
the  Blackstone  Bangers  and  the  Disciples, 
sign  a  truce. 

He  said  the  truce  was  signed  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  two  gangs  on  April  22,  1967. 
One  of  the  OEO  expenditures  during  the 
program,  Walsh  said  was  $5,000  "used  to  pro- 
vide an  outing  for  members  of  the  Black- 
stone  Rangers  and  the  Disciples"  on  a  local 
holiday  known  as  Bud  Billiken  Day. 
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Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
November  7,  1967.  during  the  debate  on 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  Amend- 
ment of  1967.  I  criticized  the  award  of 
an  OEO  grant  to  the  Rangers  and  the 
Disciples,  two  of  Chicago's  so-called 
teenage  gangs. 

Today,  6  months  later,  we  begin  long 
overdue  hearings  on  this  OEO  program 


Washington.— The  Senate  Investigations 
Subcommittee  launched  a  study  today  of 
links  between  the  Federal  Government  and 
two  Chicago  street  gangs. 

Chairman  John  L.  McClellan.  D-Ark.,  wants 
to  know  whether  a  grant  of  almost  SI  million 
by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  (OEO) 
was.  in  fact,  a  payoff  to  buy  peace  between 
the  "Blackstone  Rangers"  and  the  "East 
Side  Disciples." 

McClellan  had  no  quarrel  with  any  project 
to  reach  street  gang  members,  improve  their 
education  and  train  them  for  jobs.  His  ques- 
tion was  whether  the  Chicago  operation  fol- 
lowed those  lines. 

The  0F,0  grant  went  to  the  Woodlawn 
organization,  a  civic  group  which  was  to 
provide  the  basic  education  and  job  training 
for  about  800  members  of  the  two  gangs. 
The  grant  was  extended  once,  through  this 
month,  and  OEO  has  been  asked  for  a  longer 
renewal. 
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Chicago.— They  are  called  "Teen  Gangs." 
but  their  leaders  are  now  In  their  20's.  and 
appear  to  be  acquiring  the  "professionalism" 
of  the  Chicago  mobsters  of  40  years  ago. 

Few  people  dispute  the  power  the  Black- 
stone Bangers  and  East  Side  Disciples  have 
on  the  potentially  explosive  South  Side  Negro 
ghettos. 

Ranger  leaders  say  they  have  as  many  as 
1,000  Negro  youths  in  their  ranks  prowling 
the  Woodlawn  area.  The  Disciples  claim  about 
half  that  number. 

Between  them,  according  to  police,  the 
gangs  have  accounted  for  more  than  28 
killings  so  far  this  year.  The  slaylngs  usually 
Involve  defectors  and  youths  who  refuse  to 
join  the  gangs,  police  say. 

Gangland-style  assassinations  are  not  un- 
common, according  to  authorities.  Police  said 
they  were  invited  to  watch  an  attempted 
assassination  in  May  of  Disciple  leader  David 

Barksdale  told  police  to  follow  his  car,  and. 
as  he  turned  a  corner,  a  dozen  youths  ran 
Into  the  street  and  began  firing  Into  the 
Disciple  leader's  car. 

Barksdale  was  unh.irmed.  and  three  youths 
reputed  to  be  Bangers  were  arrested.  Police 
said  one  of  them  had  check  stubs  showing 
he  worked  for  the  Woodlawn  organization, 
which  operated  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity-fund program  under  Senate  in- 
vestigation. 

Poverty  Project  Using  Gangs  Angers 
Mayor  and  Police  in  Chicago:  YotJTHS 
Get  Largely  Free  Hand  in  Running  $1 
Million  Effort;  Senate  Unit  To  Begin 
Inquiry 

(Bjr  Jerry  Landauer) 
Washington. — At  10:30  p.m.  on  a  hot  night 
last  July,  five  poorly  dressed  Negroes  on  a 
secret  mission  arrived  in  racially  tense  Chi- 
cago from  Los  Angeles.  The  visitors  checked 
into  the  Pick  Congress  Hotel,  identified 
themselves  as  Federal  agents,  shooed  bell- 
hops away  and  went  quickly  upstairs  to  oc- 
cupy three  reserved  rooms. 

The  appearance  of  the  mysterious  guests 
startled  hotel  clerks,  for  the  Pick  Congress 
isn't  ordinarily  frequented  by  lU-clad  Ne- 
groes. Detroit  was  burning,  and  rumors  were 
circulating  that  Chicago  might  "blow"  next. 
Hotel  security  officer  Paul  Kaplan  called  the 
police. 

His  instincts  were  sound.  One  guest  was 
carrying  two  revolvers  plus  30  rounds  of  am- 
munition, and  several  had  been  Involved  in 
the  1965  Watts  riots  or  ^re  branded  with 
police  records.  Yet  all  hadnust  been  inform- 
ally deputized  by  the  poverty-fighting  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  as  Federal   "con- 
sultants" to  head  off  rimiored  warfare  be- 
tween two  Chicago  street  gangs — clashes  that 
could  have  ignited  full-scale  rioting.  Having 
watched   Watts  burn,  the  consultants  were 
supposed   to  convince   their   black   brothers 
that   ghetto-burning   doesn't   promote   legi- 
timate  Negro   aspirations.   The   Watts   con- 
tingent promptly  held  a  hotel  room  confab 
with  representatives  of  the  Chicago  gangs. 
senate  ^hearings  scheduled 
If  Security  officer  Kaplan  hadn't  called  the 
police,    the    mission   might    have    remained 
secret.  (The  OEO  subsequently  prevailed  on 
a  Chicago  civic  organization  to  pick  up  the 
consultants'   travel  and  hotel  bills  so   they 
didn't   appear  on   Government  expense   ac- 
counts.) But  when  police  arrived,  the  secret 
popped,  and  the  circumstances  under  which 
this  happened  fueled  suspicions  among  some 
Chicago    police    officers    that    Washington's 
antlpoverty  warriors  may  sometimes  increase 
the  likelihood  of  riots:   one  such  officer  will 
testify  at  hearings  starting  tomorrow  by  Ar- 
kansas Sen.  John  McClellan's  investigations 
subcommitee.   the  panel  designated  by   the 
Senate  to  pinpoint  causes  of  racial  disorder. 
The    police    ray    tliat    what    particularly 
aroused  their  suspicions  was  the  surprising 
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readiness  of  one  consultant  to  volunteer  his 
guns  and  aDimunltlon  when  th«  police 
knocked.  Also,  they  add,  marijuana  that  could 
have  been  tossed  out  the  window  was  found 
In  one  consultant's  room.  To  Lt.  Edward 
Buckney  of  the  gang  Intelligence  unit,  the 
circumstances  suggested  a  plot  to  trap  the 
police  Into  making  rlot-provoklng  arrests. 
Hence  the  police  overlooked  the  violations 
and  let  the  consultants  go. 

As  things  turned  out,  there  was  no  big 
blowup  la  Chicago  last  summer.  And  one 
police  officer  detected  a  more  peaceful  at- 
mosphere among  the  warring  gangs  soon  after 
Che  mission  from  Watts.  But  no  one  can  be 
sure  how  much.  If  any,  credit  the  visiting 
delegation  deserves  for  this  outcome. 

In  any  case,  the  morning  after  the  police 
called  at  the  consultants'  hotel  rooms,  an 
agitated  Mayor  Richard  Daley  was  on  the 
phone  to  antlpoverty  boss  Sargent  Shrlver, 
now  ambassador  to  Prance.  According  to 
tesUmony  last  week  at  a  closed-door  Civil 
Service  Commission  bearing,  the  mayor  de- 
manded the  dismissal  of  Jerome  S  Bernstein, 
a  Washington-based  official  of  the  OEO's 
manpower  division:  Bdr.  Bernstein  was  chiefly 
responsible  for  bringing  the  Watts  group  to 
Chicago  and  for  unorthodox  poverty-flghtlng 
taetles,  including  a  gang-operated  Job  train- 
ing project,  that  annoyed  the  mayor.  Mr. 
Bernstein,  a  bearded  280-pound  psychologist, 
was  transferred  to  another  Job  in  the  agency, 
but  he  refused  to  go  and  the  OEO  sacked 
him. 

TOO    INNOVATIVC? 

Mr.  Bernstein  claims  he  was  fired  for 
political  reasons  and  says  he  resisted  transfer 
to  protest  the  OEOs  lack  of  nerve  in  stand- 
ing up  to  pressure.  His  appeal  to  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  for  reinstatement  to  his 
Job  is  rapidly  becoming  a  cause  celebre  with- 
in the  poverty  agency;  activists  contend 
there's  little  hope  of  reaching  ghetto  resi- 
dents If  bureaucraUc  timidity  is  allowed  to 
suppress  daring  innovations. 

In  Sen.  McClellan's  consen-attve  view,  the 
OEO  was  entirely  too  innovative  in  dealing 
with  the  two  Chicago  gangs,  known  as  the 
Blackstoni  Rangers  and  the  E.ist  Side  Disci- 
ples. The  Rangers  are  perhaps  the  biggest 
and  best- organized  gang  in  the  nation,  divid- 
ing sovereignty  with  the  Disciples  over  well- 
defined  "txurfs"  in  the  Woodlawn  community 
of  south  central  Chicago,  an  area  embracing 
135,000  pe<)ple,  mostly  Negroes.  The  rival 
gangs  traffic  in  arms,  shake  down  merchants 
and  recruit  members  down  to  the  age  of  nine, 
according  to  police.  Officers  assert  the  gangs 
account  lor  scores  of  shootings,  stabblngs 
and  vicious  beatings. 

Over  the  years,  almost  every  Federal  and 
city  uplift  agency  had  tried  with  little  suc- 
cess to  turn  the  gang  leaders  from  destructive 
to  constructive  activity.  So  when  project 
manager  Bernstein  began  in  1966  to  develop 
a  91  million  experimental  Job-training  proj- 
ect for  gang  members,  he  first  had  to  over- 
come the  gang  leaders'  resistance.  •Every- 
body and  his  brother  had  dealt  with  them 
before."  he  explains.  "One  fellow  even  asked 
me.  "Are  we  gonna  have  to  put  up  with  more 
of  them  social  workers  asking  about  our  Ids 
and  egos?"  " 

To  flatter  those  status-seeking  egos,  psy- 
chologist Bernstein  cooked  up  several  unique 
ploys.  Including  a  flying  trip  by  briefcase- 
carrying  gangs  leaders  to  negotiate  details 
of  the  training  project  at  a  secret  meeting  In 
April  1967  at  the  Ben  Franklin  hotel  In 
Philadelphia — a  site  chosen  for  no  particular 
reason.  He  also  extracted  signatures  of  gang 
chieftains  on  a  crude  truce  document  pledg- 
ing the  Rangers  and  Disciples  not  to  use  flre- 
anns.  "It  is  understood  that  if  shots  are  fired. 
It  wUl  Indanger  (sic)  the  total  manpower 
proposal."  the  document  reads. 

What's  more,  project  manager  Bernstein 
agreed  to  let  the  gangs  run  the  Job  training. 
They  were  to  supply  OKMt  of  the  Instructora 
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(at  salaries  up  to  t6.600  a  year),  recruit 
trainees  (at  training  stipends  of  (45  to  (M 
for  a  25-hour  week)  and  collect  recruiting 
bonuses.  In  effect,  this  meant  that  school 
dropouU  unable  to  get  Jobs  were  going  to 
teach  younger  school  dropouts. 

To  hurry  the  learning  process.  Mr.  Bern- 
stein made  plans  to  employ  gang  discipline, 
reinforced  by  bonuses  to  Instructors,  incen- 
tive payments  for  achievement  to  trainees 
and.  as  he  expected,  unauthorized  kickbacks 
up  through  the  gang  structure  to  the  leaders. 
"I  had  a  system  set  up  so  that  the  whole  gang 
leadership  would  strong-arm  the  rank  and 
file."  he  explains.  "Each  higher-level  guy 
would  put  pressure  on  the  guy  below." 

ASSESSINC;    RESn-TS 

The  OEO  went  ahead  and  committed  nearly 
$1  million  for  the  project  last  summer,  and 
four  training  centers  began  operations  In 
September.  Officials  concede  that  results  up 
to  now  hardly  match  expectations.  For  each 
of  the  84  trainees  placed  In  a  Job.  the  Gov- 
ernment has  spent  312.338.  During  the  course 
of  the  program.  37  Instructors  or  trainees 
have  been  indicted  for  various  crimes,  Includ- 
ing murder:  so  far,  though,  only  one  accused 
gang  member  has  been  found  guilty.  Friends 
of  the  project  say  the  Indictments  resulted 
from  Indiscriminate  police  arrests  and 
harassment:  critics  trace  the  low  conviction 
rate  to  intimidation  of  witnesses  by  gang 
hoodlums. 

Alan  Beals.  OEO  director  for  the  Great 
Lakes  region,  concedes  the  training  project 
is  "high-risk"  but  calls  It  "an  important 
program  to  reach  a  potentially  explosive  fac- 
tion of  our  nation's  poor."  In  recognition  of 
the  problems,  the  agency  ordered  a  tlghten- 
tng-up  of  the  project's  administration  in 
January.  Now  It  Is  considering  whether  to 
provide  funds  for  a  second  year  of  operation. 
For  bis  part,  Mr.  Bernstein  isn't  particu- 
larly concerned  about  reports  of  drinking, 
drug  use.  gambling  and  other  disciplinary 
problems  at  the  Federal  financed  training 
centers.  "Until  we  recognize  that  these 
things  routinely  go  on  at  this  level  of  so- 
ciety well  never  be  able  to  deal  with  the 
problem."  he  asserts. 

"In  effect,  we  told  these  gangs,  'If  you 
guys  rerlly  want  to  make  It.  here's  a  million 
bucks.  See  what  you  can  do.'  For  the  first 
time  in  their  lives,  these  guys  were  given  a 
stake  in  their  destiny.  For  the  firet  time  they 
had  something  to  lose." 

FATING    fX>a    PEACE 

TO  Sen.  McCIellan.  thU  approach  sounds 
perilously  close  to  bribing  gang  leaders  to 
keep  the  peace  Mayor  Daley  agrees,  private- 
ly denouncing  the  project  as  a  "disgrace" 
But  If  the  training  grants  were  Intended  as 
peace-keeping  bribes,  the  effect  soon  wore 
off.  Within  weeks  after  Washington  conunit- 
ted  funds  for  the  project.  100  belligerent 
Rangers  marched  through  the  Disciples' 
"turf":  in  gangs  code  it  was  a  declaration 
of  war. 

Starting  on  July  22,  tensions  heightened, 
fire  bombs  burst  and  rumors  flew.  The  Rev, 
Arthur  Brazier,  president  of  the  community 
organization  that  oversees  the  training  proj- 
ect, warned  of  Increasing  black  nationalist 
activity  on  Chicago's  south  side.  Commander 
William  B.  Griffin  of  the  third  police  district 
heard  that  agitators  from  Detroit  were  trying 
to  provoxe  violence.  Alarmed  by  the  reports, 
OEO  higher-ups  authorized  project  manager 
Bernstein  to  call  in  the  black  militants  from 
Watts.  But  Instead  of  the  two  Mr.  Bernstein 
expected,  five  showed  up. 

The  Pick  Congress  Hotel  In  downtown 
Chicago  was  chosen  as  the  meeting  place  for 
the  Watts  visitors  and  the  Chicago  gang 
leaders  because  Washington  feared  to  send 
the  consultants  Into  Woodlawn:  If  riots 
erupted,  city  hall  would  surely  blame  the 
antlpoverty  warriors,  officials  reasoned. 

Observers  differ  on  how  much.  If  any,  cred- 
it should  be  assigned  to  the  Watts  group  for 


damping  down  Chicago  tensions.  Command- 
er Griffin  has  said  he  subsequently  noted  a 
cooperative  spirit  among  gang  members,  but 
other  members  of  the  Chicago  police  force 
clearly  saw  more  harm  than  good  in  the 
consultants'  visit. 

The  gang  benefited.  In  any  case,  from  the 
turn  toward  peace.  Once  tensions  lessened. 
Mr.  Bernstein  approved  the  use  of  gang  lead- 
ers as  pnld  community  workers  for  the  train- 
ing project.  These  Jobs  had  originally  been 
Intended  for  students  from  the  University 
of  Chicago. 
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Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  privileged  to  attend  a  ceremony  in 
the  Speaker's  offices  this  afternoon  at 
which  the  first  Martin  Luther  King 
scholar.ships  were  awarded  to  two  Notre 
Dame  University  students.  These  schol- 
arships, which  will  be  three  each  year  in 
the  future,  have  been  given  in  perpetuity 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Bundschuh,  Jr. 
of  Scarsdale,  N.Y.,  in  honor  of  the  late 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 

Mr.  Bundschuh  decided  to  endow  the.se 
scholarships  the  night  of  Dr.  King's  as- 
sassination, in  this  way  and  in  some 
small  measure,  hoping  to  make  possible 
the  blessings  of  America  to  these  and 
future  students  in  the  name  of  Dr.  Mar- 
tin Luther  King. 

The  presentation  today  was  also  at- 
tended by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bundschuh  and 
their  daughter.  Secretary  Robert  Weaver 
of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and  Father  Edmund  P. 
Joyce,  vice  president  of  Notre  Dame  Uni- 
versity. The  first  recipients  of  the  schol- 
arships are  Mr.  Harold  Stanley  Rush  of 
Chicago  and  Mr.  Christopher  O.  Wycliff 
of  Washington. 

Mrs.  Coretta  King  was  not  able  to  be 
present  but  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Bundschuh 
she  expressed  the  hope  that  "the  recip- 
ients of  the  awards  will  live  in  the  spirit 
of  love  and  devotion  to  justice  which 
truly  honor  the  ideals  for  which  my  hus- 
band gave  his  life." 

In  addition.  President  Johnson  wrote 
a  letter  to  Speaker  McCormack  on  this 
occasion,  and  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of 
including  it  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
The  WHn-E  House. 
Washington.  June  20.  1968. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCobmack, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  John  :  I  was  delighted  to  hear  that  you 
will  be  presenting  three  scholarship*  which 
the  University  of  Notre  Dame  has  established 
to  honor  the  memory  of  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King. 

There  is  no  finer  way  to  perpetuate  the 
legacy  of  this  leader  than  through  the  youth 
of  this  land.  Much  of  his  life  was  devoted 
to  opening  doors  of  opportunity  equally  for 
aU  young  Americans.  It  is  fitting  that  these 
scholarships  will  continue  to  oi>en  those 
doors  in  his  name. 

Please  convey  my  warmest  wishes  to  our 
good  friend.  Father  Hesburgh.  and  to  all  who 
made  possible  this  worthy  monument. 
Sincerely, 

Ltnih>n  B.  Johnson. 
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FEDERAL  AID  PROGRAM 

HON.  JOHN  R.  DELLENBACK 

or   ORIGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  20,  1968 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Governor  Rockefeller  of  New  York  last 
Tuesday  proposed  a  totally  new  system 
for  distributing  Federal  funds  to  States 
and  localities. 

What  he  said  was  so  sound  and  so  full 
of  promise  for  the  future  of  this  country 
that  I  insert  here  the  principal  portion 
of  the  Governor's  address: 


The  present  system  severely  retards  the 
capacity  of  America's  federal  system  to  meet 
today's  needs. 

The  problems  in  the  present  federal  aid 
system  are  inherent;  tinkering  with  it,  add- 
ing more  coordinating  mechanisms,  will  not 
make  it  work. 

I  therefore  propose  that  the  categorical 
grant-in-aid.  the  basis  of  the  present  system, 
be  replaced  by  a  totally  new  system  composed 
of  the  following  three  elements : 

1.  Direct  per-caplta  federal  payments  to 
states  and  cities,  the  amount  to  be  based  on 
l>opulation  and  tax  effort  without  federal 
restrictions  as  to  use; 

2.  Broad  grants  based  on  functions,  such 
ns  education,  health,  crime  control  and  law 
enforcement: 

3.  Limited     special-purpose     categorical 
rants-ln-ald   in   specific   areas   of    national 

interest  where  there  Is  a  need  lor  innova- 
tion and  experimentation. 

This  new  flexible  aid  system  would  utilize 
TAther  than  waste,  promote  rather  than  cur- 
lail  unique  strengths  and  capacities  of  each 
level  of  government — federal,  state  and  local. 
It  would  stimulate  creative  leadership  at 
the  state  and  local  levels  to  develop  new  pro- 
trrama  to  meet  today's  needs  and  avoid  cre- 
ating new  problems  for  the  future. 

The  present  federal  aid  system,  designed 
for  the  1930's  has  become  wasteful  and  stag- 
nant. 

Today,  there  are  some  400  authorizations 
for  some  220  grant-in-aid  programs.  From 
1964  to  1966  alone,  46  new  programs  in- 
volving 160  new  authorizations  were  added. 
With  each  new  program  came  separate 
oUglbllity  standards,  separate  regulations, 
.■separate  appropriations. 

The  system  has  become  so  complex  that 
the  major  challenge  becomes  not  the  meet- 
ing of  the  problem  but  getting  through  the 
bureaucracy. 

The  cost  to  the  federal  government  alone 
r.f  Just  administering  these  programs  has 
been  estimated  at  over  $400  million— to  say 
nothing  of  the  administrative  costs  to  states 
and  localities. 

In  an  effort  to  try  to  Inform  states  and 
localities  of  available  federal  aid.  numerous 
c?.talogues  of  federal  aid  programs  have  been 
compiled  in  the  last  few  years.  Then  It  be- 
came necessary  to  prepare  a  catalogue  of  the 
catalogues. 

The  simple  fact  Is  that  the  needs  and 
Slopes  of  our  people  Cannot  be  split  into  400 
programs. 

Neither  can  they  be  met  by  detailed  pro- 
crams  drawn  up  In  Washington;  no  such 
program  can  possibly  provide  the  flexibility 
to  states  and  localities  which  Is  essential  If 
They  are  to  be  able  to  meet  their  most  urgent 
needs. 

The  problems  confronting  this  nation  de- 
mand the  fullest  and  wisest  use  of  all  re- 
sources. At  present,  the  productive  power, 
initiative  and  Innovation  at  the  state  and 
local  level  Is  not  being  fully  utilized.  The 
present  federal  grant-in-aid  system  is,  In 
fact,  curtailing  it. 
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The  new  system  of  federal  assistance 
which  I  am  proposing  is  based  on  and  would 
promote  the  dynamics  of  the  federal  system. 
It  would  give  the  states  and  localities  the 
flexibility  they  need  to  mobilize  most  effec- 
tively and  to  utilize  resources  to  solve  prob- 
lems. At  the  same  time.  It  would  give  to  the 
federal  government  the  mechanism  it  needs 
to  promote  action  in  those  areas  which  are 
of  urgent  national  priority.  This  proposed 
new  sj'stem  was  recommended  by  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations,  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
a  member. 

I  would  stress  that,  as  an  essential  element 
of  a  new  federal  aid  system,  per-caplta  gen- 
eral purpose  payments  should  go  not  Just  to 
the  states,  but  also  directly  to  cities. 

Over   the  past  few  years,  there  has  been 
much  debate  over  whether  such  aid  should 
go  directly  to  localities  or  whether  It  should 
go  only  to  the  states.  The  time  for  this  debate 
is  over.  We  must  devise  a  plan  that  can  win 
agreement  and  that  will  meet  our  basic  re- 
quirements  and    then    we   must    move.   Too 
often.  Mayors  and  Governors  find  themselves 
opposing  each  other  on  proposed   Congres- 
sional legislation.  The  net  effect  is  th  it  noth- 
ing happens,  even  though  both   states  and 
cities  may  urgently  need  action  on  the  legis- 
lation. The  new  system  of  fcciomi  aid  that  I 
have  proposed  can,  in  my  opinion,  win  agree- 
ment and  will  meet  our  baffle  reciuirements. 
A    per-caplta    program    adjusted    lor    tax 
effort     and     special     needs     would     provide 
equalization  of  the  nation's  fiscal  resources 
and.    above    all,    the    flexibility   so    urgently 
needed  If  states  and  cities  are  to  meet  their 
most  pressing  problems.' 

Over  the  past  few  years,  there  has  been 
much  discussion  of  the  present  federal  cate- 
gorical grant-in-aid  system.  But,  too  often, 
the  question  is  treated  solely  in  fiscal  terms, 
ignoring  the  basic  question— how  can  we 
make  our  federal  system  work  most  effec- 
tively even  with  the  present  fiscal  resources 
available  to  it? 

The  excessive  emphasis  on  the  fiscal 
aspect  has  led  some  to  believe  that  we  can- 
not take  action  to  develop  a  new  federal  aid 
svstem  until  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  over  and 
additional  federal  funds  become  available. 

In  my  opinion,  this  ignores  the  funda- 
menUl  principle  of  making  our  federal  sys- 
tem work.  We  cannot  wait  to  implement  a 
new  .system  of  federal  aid.  In  fact,  we  do  not 
need  to  wait.  We  can,  next  year,  begin  to 
consolidate  separate  grant-in-aid  programs 
into  broad  functional  grants.  This  has  al- 
ready been  started  In  the  area  of  health. 

We  can  also  inaugurate  a  per-caplta  as- 
sistance program  which  would  be  financed 
out  of  the  normal  growth  in  federal  rev- 
enues. Obviously,  in  the  present  inflationary 
period,  such  a  program  would  have  to  be 
relatively  small  to  start  with,  but  this  Is 
not  reason  for  postponing  the  enactment  of 
the  basic  program. 

In  fact,  were  we  to  have  such  a  program 
at  this  time,  when  the  funding  of  various 
federal  programs  is  being  cut  or  postponed, 
a  per-caplta  assistance  program  would  mean 
that  a  particular  state  or  city  would  have 
the  flexibility  to  use  some  of  the  funds  from 
the  per-caplta  assistance  program  to  pick  up 
the  funding  of  a  particularly  urgent  pro- 
gram which  the  federal  government  had  cut 
back. 

I  do  not  minimize  the  difficulty  of  achiev- 
ing a  complete  overhaul  of  the  way  in 
which  our  federal  government  now  dis- 
tributes federal  aid.  The  very  fact  we  must 
deal  with  some  400  authorizations  is  proof 
enough  that  the  task  Is  not  easy. 

But  though  the  challenge  Is  greatr— the 
stakes  are  even  greater.  For  what  we  must 
do  Is  make  the  federal  system  of  government 
work  to  its  greatest  capacity — so  that  it 
stimulates  the  resoiu-ces  and  leadership 
necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  country 
and  its  citizens. 
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GUN  CONTROL  RESTRICTIONS  NOT 
REALISTIC 


HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OP    SOUTH    DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  20,  1968 
Mr,  BERRY,  Mr.  Speaker,  like  all 
Americans,  I  deplored  the  assassination 
of  Senator  Robert  Kennedy.  However, 
the  strong  demands  for  registration  and 
control  of  firearms  which  have  deluged 
Congress  are  not  reali.stic. 

I  have  steadfastly  maintained  that 
gun  control  is  primarily  a  State  and 
local  matter.  It  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  States,  not  Congress,  to  legislate 
gun  laws  best  fitting  their  needs  for  gov- 
erning the  local  sale,  registration,  and 
possession  of  firearms. 

An  excellent  editorial  pointing  out  the 
fallacy  of  arguments  for  Federal  regis- 
tration and  control  of  firearms  has  been 
written  by  Donald  L.  Cammack,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Buffalo  Times  Her- 
ald. Buffalo,  S.  Dak. 

I  am  inserting  a  copy  of  the  editorial 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  com- 
mend it  to  my  colleapues.  as  follows: 

RESTRICTIONS   WOULD    HIT    WRONG    PEOPLE 

Following  the  assassination  of  Senator 
Robert  F.  Kennedy,  there  is  again  a  strong 
demand  for  registration  and  control  of  fire- 
arnis.  Most  honest  users  of  guns  go  along 
with  registration  of  handguns  which  may  be 
used  as  concealed  weapons,  and  most  states 
have  registration  provisions  which  require 
a  permit  to  carry  such  a  weapon. 

However,  how  many  people  who  would  be 
apt  to  use  a  gun  for  robbery  or  murder 
woxxld  use  a  gun  registered  in  their  name? 
It  seems  to  u.s  that  stringent  federal  con- 
trols on  guns  would  lead  to  eventual  pro- 
hibition of  pun  use  by  the  average  citizen, 
without  specific  permission  at  a  specific  time. 
This  eventually  would  serve  one  primary 
purpose.  It  would  make  every  Isolated  home 
or  everv  woman  at  home  alone  a  sitting  duck 
for  the  criminal  bent  on  robbery  or  worse. 
It  would  provide  an  almost  absolute  guar- 
antee that  an  armed  criminal  could  proceed 
with  his  crime  unmolested.  And  anyone  but 
the  extremely  naive  knows  in  his  heart  that 
the  criminal  will  provide  himself  with  the 
weapon  necessary  to  his  trade— through 
theft,  black  market,  or  smuggling. 

At  present,  a  large  percentage  of  cars  and 
pickups  standing  on  the  streets  in  Buffalo, 
and  in  other  towns  in  the  western  United 
States,  have  at  least  one  rifle  in  plain  sight 
in  a  rack  in  the  vehicle.  And  in  a  large  ma- 
jority of  homes  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
at  least  one  rifle  hangs  close  to  the  door,  for 
use  against  varmints  and  for  use  In  the 
legitimate  sport  of  game  hunting.  And  don't 
think  for  a  minute  that  the  fact  that  the 
rifle  is  there,  and  that  a  man  with  a  crime 
in  mind  knows  it's  there,  and  knows  that 
it  would  be  used  to  defend  the  premises  in 
case  of  necessity,  are  not  a  factor  in  the  low 
rate  of  crimes  of  violence  in  the  area. 

In  our  opinion,  the  panic  over  private 
ownership  of  guns  Is  reminiscent  of  prohibi- 
tion, and  strong  gun  laws  would  very  prob- 
ably result  in  the  same  type  of  fiasco  that 
prohibition  did.  concentrating  all  firearms 
under  the  illegal  control  of  criminal  syndi- 

A  notable  feature  in  the  gun  controversy 
is  that  youth  who  have  been  trained  in  the 
proper  use  of  firearms,  safety  and  respon- 
sibility for  their  actions  with  a  weapon,  are 
seldom  involved  in  crime  with  a  gun. 

Rather  than  controlling  the  weapon,  which 
in  Itself  Is  Innocent,  it  would  l>e  far  more 
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readiness  ot  one  eonauIt*iit  to  volunteer  his 
guna  &nd  ammunition  when  the  police 
knocked.  Also,  they  add.  marijuana  that  could 
have  been  tossed  out  the  window  was  found 
in  one  consultant's  room.  To  Lt.  Edward 
Buckney  of  the  gang  Intelligence  unit,  the 
circumstances  suggested  a  plot  to  trap  the 
police  Into  mnking  rlot-provoklng  arrests. 
Hence  the  police  overlooked  the  violations 
and  let  the  consultants  g^>. 

As  things  turned  out.  there  was  no  big 
blowup  In  Chicago  last  stunmer  And  one 
police  officer  detected  a  more  peaceful  at- 
mosphere among  the  waning  gangs  soon  after 
Bhe  mission  from  Watts.  But  no  one  can  be 
sure  how  much,  if  any,  credit  the  vlslUng 
delegation  deserves  for  this  outcome. 

In  any  case,  the  morning  after  the  police 
called  at  the  consultants'  hotel  rooms,  an 
agitated  Mayor  Richard  Daley  w.-is  on  the 
phone  to  antlpoverty  boss  Sargent  Shrlver. 
now  amb.issador  to  Prance.  According  to 
tesUmony  last  week  at  a  closed-door  CUil 
Service  Commission  hearing,  the  mayor  de- 
manded the  dismissal  of  Jerome  S.  Bernstein, 
a  Washington-based  official  of  the  OEO's 
manpower  division:  Mr.  Bernstein  was  chiefly 
responsible  for  bringing  the  Watts  group  to 
Chicago  and  for  unorthodox  poverty-flghUng 
tactl«».  Includmg  a  gang-operated  Job  train- 
ing project,  that  annoyed  the  mayor.  Mr. 
Bernstein,  a  bearded  280-pound  psychologist, 
was  transferred  to  another  Job  in  the  agency, 
but  he  refused  to  go  and  the  OEO  sacked 
him. 

TOO    INNOVATIVB? 

Mr.  Bernstein  claims  he  was  flred  for 
political  reasons  and  says  he  resisted  transfer 
to  protest  the  OEO's  lack  of  nerve  In  stand- 
ing up  to  presstire.  His  appeal  to  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  for  reinstatement  to  his 
job  Is  rapidly  becoming  a  cause  celebre  with- 
in the  poverty  agency:  actlvisu  contend 
there's  little  hope  of  reaching  ghetto  resi- 
dents if  bureaucratic  timidity  is  allowed  to 
suppress  daring  Innovations. 

In  Sen.  McClellan's  consen-atlve  view,  the 
OEO  was  entirely  too  Innovative  in  dealing 
with  the  two  Chicago  gangs,  known  as  the 
Blackston'i  Rangers  and  the  E.ist  Side  Disci- 
ples. The  Rangers  are  perhaps  the  biggest 
and  best-crganized  gang  in  the  nation,  divid- 
ing severe  gnty  with  the  Disciples  over  well- 
deflned  "turfs"  in  the  Woodlawn  community 
of  south  central  Chicago,  an  area  embracing 
125.000  people,  mostly  Negroes.  The  rival 
gangs  traffic  in  arms,  shake  down  merchants 
and  recruit  members  down  to  the  age  of  nine, 
according  to  police.  Officers  assert  the  gangs 
account  for  scores  of  shootings,  stabblngs 
and  vicious  beatings. 

Over  the  years,  almost  every  Federal  and 
city  uplUt  agency  had  tried  with  litUe  suc- 
cess to  turn  the  gang  leaders  from  destructive 
to  constructive  activity.  So  when  project 
manager  Bernstein  began  in  1966  to  develop 
a  ai  million  experimental  Job-training  proj- 
ect for  gang  members,  he  first  had  to  over- 
come the  gang  leaders'  resistance.  "Every- 
body and  his  brother  had  dealt  with  them 
before."  he  explains.  "One  fellow  even  asked 
me.  'Are  we  gonna  liave  to  put  up  with  more 
of  them  social  workers  asking  about  our  ids 
and  egos?" " 

To  flatter  those  status-seeking  egos,  psy- 
chologist Bernstein  cooked  up  several  unique 
ploys.  Including  a  flying  trip  by  briefcase- 
carrying  gangs  leaders  to  negotiate  details 
of  the  training  project  at  a  secret  meeting  In 
April  1967  at  the  Ben  Franklin  hotel  in 
Philadelphia — a  site  chosen  for  no  particular 
reason.  He  also  extracted  signatures  of  gang 
chieftains  on  a  crude  truce  document  pledg- 
ing the  Rangers  and  Disciples  not  to  use  fire- 
arms. "It  Is  understood  that  If  shots  are  flred. 
it  will  Ind&nger  (sic)  the  total  manpower 
proposal."  the  document  reads. 

What's  more,  project  manager  Bernstein 
agreed  to  let  the  gangs  run  the  Job  training. 
They  were  to  supply  most  of  the  Instructora 
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(at  salaries  up  to  96.600  a  year),  recruit 
trainees  (at  training  stipends  of  M5  to  (68 
for  a  25-hour  week)  and  collect  recruiting 
bonuses.  In  effect,  this  meant  that  school 
dropouts  unable  to  get  Jobs  were  going  to 
teach  younger  school  dropouts. 

To  hurry  the  learning  process.  Mr  Bern- 
stein made  plans  to  employ  gang  discipline, 
reinforced  by  bonuses  to  Instructors.  Incen- 
tive payments  for  achievement  to  trainees 
and.  as  he  expected,  unauthorized  kickbacks 
up  through  the  gang  structure  to  the  leaders. 
"I  had  a  system  set  up  so  that  the  whole  gang 
leadership  would  strong-.orm  the  rank  and 
file."  he  explains.  "Each  higher-level  guy 
would  put  pressure  on  the  guy  below." 

ASSESSING    RESULTS 

The  OEO  went  ahead  and  committed  nearly 
tl  million  for  the  project  last  summer,  and 
four  training  centers  began  operations  In 
September.  Officials  concede  that  results  up 
to  now  hardly  match  expectations.  For  each 
of  the  84  trainees  placed  In  a  Job.  the  Gov- 
ernment has  spent  $12,338.  During  the  course 
of  the  program.  37  Instructors  or  trainees 
have  been  Indicted  for  various  crimes.  Includ- 
ing murder;  so  far,  though,  only  one  accused 
gang  member  has  been  found  guilty.  Friends 
of  the  project  say  the  Indictments  resulted 
from  Indiscriminate  police  arrests  and 
harassment:  critics  trace  the  low  conviction 
rate  to  intimidation  of  witnesses  by  gang 
hoodlums. 

Alan  Beals.  OEO  director  for  the  Great 
Lakes  region,  concede.'}  the  training  project 
is  "high-risk"  but  calls  It  "an  Important 
program  to  reach  a  potentially  explosive  fac- 
tion of  our  nation's  poor."  In  recognition  of 
the  problems,  the  agency  ordered  a  tighten- 
Ing-up  of  the  project's  administration  In 
Januan-.  Now  It  Is  considering  whether  to 
provide  funds  for  a  second  year  of  operation. 
For  bis  part.  Mr.  Bernstein  Isn't  particu- 
larly concerned  about  reports  of  drinking, 
drxig  use.  gambling  and  other  disciplinary 
problems  at  the  Federal  flnaqced  training 
centers.  "Until  we  recognize  that  these 
things  routinely  go  on  at  this  level  of  so- 
ciety we  11  never  be  able  to  deal  with  the 
problem,"  he  asserts. 

"In  effect,  we  told  these  gangs,  'If  you 
guys  really  want  to  make  it.  here's  a  million 
bucks.  See  what  you  can  do."  For  the  first 
time  In  their  lives,  these  guys  were  given  a 
stake  in  their  destiny.  For  the  first  time  they 
had  something  to  lose." 

PAYING    FOR    PEACE 

To  Sen.  McClellan.  this  approach  sounds 
perilously  close  to  bribing  gang  leaders  to 
keep  the  peace  .Mayor  Daley  agrees,  private- 
ly denouncing  the  project  as  a  "disgrace." 
But  If  the  training  grants  were  Intended  as 
peace-keeping  bribes,  the  effect  soon  wore 
off.  Within  weeks  after  Washington  commit- 
ted funds  for  the  project.  100  belligerent 
Rangers  marched  through  the  Disciples" 
turf":  In  gangs  code  it  was  a  declaration 
of  war. 

Starting  on  July  22.  tensions  heightened, 
fire  bombs  burst  and  rumors  flew.  The  Rev. 
Arthur  Brazier,  president  of  the  conununity 
organization  that  oversees  the  training  proj- 
ect, warned  of  Increasing  black  nationalist 
activity  on  Chicago's  south  side.  Commander 
William  B.  Griffin  of  the  third  police  district 
heard  that  agitators  from  Detroit  were  trying 
to  provoKe  violence.  Alarmed  by  the  reports. 
OEO  higher-ups  authorized  project  manager 
Bernstein  to  call  in  the  black  militants  from 
Watts.  But  Instead  of  the  two  Mr.  Bernstein 
expected,  five  showed  up. 

The  Pick  Congress  Hotel  In  downtown 
Chicago  was  chosen  as  the  meeting  place  for 
the  Watts  visitors  and  the  Chicago  gang 
leaders  because  Washington  feared  to  send 
the  consultants  Into  Woodlawn;  If  riots 
erupted,  city  hall  would  surely  blame  the 
antlpoverty  warriors,  officials  reasoned. 

Observers  differ  on  how  much.  If  any,  cred- 
it should  be  assigned  to  the  Watts  group  for 


damping  down  Chicago  tensions.  Command- 
er Griffin  has  said  he  subsequently  noted  a 
cooperative  spirit  among  gang  members,  but 
other  members  of  the  Chicago  police  force 
clearly  saw  more  harm  than  good  in  the 
consultants"  visit. 

The  gang  benefited,  in  any  case,  from  the 
turn  toward  peace.  Once  tensions  lessened. 
Mr.  Bernstein  approved  the  use  of  gang  lead- 
ers as  paid  community  workers  for  the  train- 
ing project.  These  Jobs  had  originally  been 
Intended  for  students  from  the  University 
of  Chicago. 


THE  FIRST  MARTIN  LUTHER  KING 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

or    NEW    YORK 

ir  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  June  20,  196S 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  was  privileged  to  attend  a  ceremony  in 
the  Speaker's  offices  this  afternoon  at 
which  the  first  Martin  Luther  King 
scholarships  were  awarded  to  two  Notre 
Dame  University  students.  These  schol- 
arships, which  will  be  three  each  year  in 
the  future,  have  been  given  in  perpetuity 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Bundschuh.  Jr. 
of  Scarsdale.  N.Y..  in  honor  of  the  late 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr. 

Mr.  Bundschuh  decided  to  endow  the.se 
scholarships  the  night  of  Dr.  Kings  as- 
sassination, in  this  way  and  in  some 
small  measure,  hoping  to  make  possible 
the  blessings  of  America  to  these  and 
future  students  in  the  name  of  Dr.  Mar- 
tin Luther  King. 

The  presentation  today  was  also  at- 
tended by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bundschuh  and 
their  daughter.  Secretary  Robert  Weaver 
of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and  Father  Edmund  P. 
Joyce,  vice  president  of  Notre  Dame  Uni- 
versity. The  first  recipients  of  the  schol- 
arships are  Mr.  Harold  Stanley  Rush  of 
Chicago  and  Mr.  Christopher  O.  Wycliff 
of  Washington. 

Mrs.  Coretta  King  was  not  able  to  be 
present  but  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  BundschuJi 
she  expressed  the  hope  that  "the  recip- 
ients of  the  awards  will  live  in  the  spirit 
of  love  and  devotion  to  justice  which 
truly  honor  the  Ideals  for  which  my  hus- 
band gave  his  life." 

In  addition.  President  Johnson  wrote 
a  letter  to  Speaker  McCormack  on  this 
occasion,  and  I  am  taldng  the  liberty  of 
including  it  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  June  20,  1968. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCobmack. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  John  :  I  was  delighted  to  hear  that  you 
win  be  presenting  three  scholarship*  which 
the  University  of  Notre  Dame  has  established 
to  honor  the  memory  of  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King. 

There  is  no  finer  way  to  perpetuate  the 
legacy  of  this  leader  than  through  the  youth 
of  this  land.  Much  of  his  life  was  devoted 
to  opening  doors  of  opportunity  equally  for 
aU  young  Americans.  It  Is  fitting  that  these 
scholarships  will  continue  to  open  those 
doors  in  his  name. 

Please  convey  my  warmest  wishes  to  our 
good  friend.  Father  Hesburgh,  and  to  all  who 
made  possible  this  worthy  monument. 
Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
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FEDERAL  AID  PROGRAM 


HON.  JOHN  R.  DELLENBACK 

or   ORBGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  20,  1968 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Governor  Rockefeller  of  New  York  last 
Tuesday  proposed  a  totally  new  system 
for  distributing  Federal  funds  to  States 
and  localities. 

What  he  said  was  so  sound  and  so  full 
of  promise  for  the  future  of  this  country 
that  I  insert  here  the  principal  portion 
of  the  Governor's  address: 

The  present  system  severely  retards  the 
capacity  of  America's  federal  system  to  meet 
today's  needs. 

The  problems  In  the  present  federal  aid 
system  are  Inherent;  tinkering  with  it,  add- 
ing more  coordinating  mechanisms,  will  not 
niake  it  work. 

I  therefore  propose  that  the  categorical 
grant-in-aid.  the  basis  of  the  present  system. 
be  replaced  by  a  totally  new  system  composed 
of  the  following  three  elements: 

1.  Direct  per-caplta  federal  payments  to 
states  and  cities,  the  amount  to  be  based  on 
population  and  tax  effort  without  lederal 
restrictions  as  to  use; 

2.  Broad  grants  based  on  functions,  such 
as  education,  health,  crime  control  and  law 
enforcement; 

3.  Limited  special-purpose  categorical 
L'r.\nts-ln-ald  in  specific  areas  of  national 
interest  where  there  Is  a  need  lor  innova- 
tion and  experimentation. 

This  new  flexible  aid  system  would  utilize 
r.ither  than  waste,  promote  rather  than  cur- 
\  111  unique  strengths  and  capacities  of  each 
Ijvel  of  government — ^federal,  state  and  local. 
It  would  stimulate  creative  leadership  at 
the  state  and  local  levels  to  develop  new  pro- 
trrams  to  meet  today's  needs  and  avoid  cre- 
iiting  new  problems  for  the  future. 

The  present  federal  aid  system,  designed 
for  the  1930"s  has  become  wasteful  and  stag- 
nant. 

Today,  there  are  some  400  authorizations 
for  some  220  grant-in-aid  programs.  From 
1964  to  1966  alone.  46  new  programs  in- 
volving 160  new  authorizations  were  added. 
With  each  new  program  came  separate 
eligibility  standards,  separate  regulations, 
separate  appropriations. 

The  system  has  become  so  complex  that 
the  major  challenge  becomes  not  the  meet- 
ing of  the  problem  but  getting  through  the 
ijureaucracy. 

The  cost  to  the  federal  government  alone 
of  Just  administering  these  programs  has 
been  estimated  at  over  $400  mtlUon— to  say 
nothing  of  the  administrative  costs  to  states 
;'.nd  localities. 

In  an  effort  to  try  to  Inform  states  and 
localities  of  available  federal  aid.  numerous 
catalogues  of  federal  aid  programs  have  been 
compiled  In  the  last  few  years.  Then  it  be- 
rime necessary  to  prepare  a  catalogue  of  the 
catalogues. 

The  simple  fact  Is  that  the  needs  and 
hopes  of  our  people  cannot  be  split  Into  400 
programs. 

Neither  can  they  be  met  by  detailed  pro- 
crams  drawn  up  in  Washington;  no  such 
program  can  possibly  provide  the  flexibility 
to  scates  and  localities  which  Is  essential  if 
they  are  to  be  able  to  meet  their  most  urgent 
needs. 

The  problems  confronting  this  nation  de- 
mand the  fullest  and  wisest  use  of  all  re- 
sources. At  present,  the  productive  power, 
initiative  and  Innovation  at  the  state  and 
local  level  Is  not  being  fully  utilized.  The 
present  federal  grant-in-aid  system  is.  in 
fact,  curtailing  It. 
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The  new  system  of  federal  assistance 
which  I  am  proposing  Is  based  on  and  would 
promote  the  dynamics  of  the  federal  system. 
It  would  give  the  states  and  localities  the 
flexibility  they  need  to  mobilize  most  effec- 
tively and  to  utilize  resources  to  solve  prob- 
lems. At  the  same  time.  It  would  give  to  the 
federal  government  the  mechanism  It  needs 
to  promote  action  in  those  areas  which  are 
of  urgent  national  priority.  This  proposed 
new  system  was  recommended  by  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations,  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
a  member. 

I  would  stress  that,  as  an  essential  element 
of  a  new  federal  aid  system,  per-caplta  gen- 
er.U  purpose  payments  should  go  not  Just  to 
the  states,  but  also  directly  to  cities. 

Over  the  past  few   years,   there  has  been 
much  debate  over  whether  such  aid  should 
go  directly  to  localities  or  whether  it  should 
go  only  to  the  states.  The  time  for  this  debate 
is  over.  We  must  devise  a  plan  that  can  win 
agreement  and  that  will  meet  our  basic  re- 
quirements  and    then    we   must    inovr.   Too 
often.  Mayors  and  Governors  find  themselves 
opposing  each  other  on  proposed   Congres- 
sional legislation.  The  net  effect  is  th  a  noth- 
ing happens,  even  though  both   stales  and 
cities  may  urgently  need  action  on  the  legis- 
lation. The  new  system  of  federal  aid  that  I 
have  proposed  can,  in  my  opinion,  win  agree- 
ment and  win  meet  our  ba^ic  reriuirements. 
A    per-caplta    program    adjusted    lor    tax 
effort    and     special     needs     would     provide 
equalization  of  the  nation's  fiscal  resources 
and.   above   all,    the    flexibility   so   urgently 
needed  if  states  and  cities  are  to  meet  their 
most  pressing  problems. 

Over  the  past  few  ye?rs.  there  has  been 
much  discussion  of  the  present  lederal  cate- 
gorical grant-in-aid  .system.  But.  too  often, 
the  question  is  treated  solely  in  fiscal  terms, 
ignoring  the  basic  question — how  can  we 
make  our  federal  system  work  most  effec- 
tively even  with  the  present  fiscal  resources 
available  to  It? 

The  excessive  emphasis  on  the  fiscal 
aspect  has  led  some  to  believe  that  we  can- 
not take  action  to  develop  a  new  federal  aid 
system  until  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  over  and 
additional  federal  funds  become  available. 

In  my  opinion,  this  Ignores  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  making  our  federal  sys- 
tem work.  We  cannot  wait  to  implement  a 
new  .system  of  federal  aid.  In  fact,  we  do  not 
need  to  wait.  We  can,  next  year,  begin  to 
consolidate  separate  grant-in-aid  programs 
into  broad  functional  grants.  This  has  al- 
ready been  started  in  the  area  of  health. 

We  can  also  inaugurate  a  per-caplta  as- 
sistance program  which  would  be  financed 
out  of  the  normal  growth  In  federal  rev- 
enues. Obviously,  in  the  present  Inflationary 
period,  such  a  program  would  have  to  be 
relatively  small  to  start  with,  but  this  Is 
not  reason  for  postponing  the  enactment  of 
the  basic  program. 

In  fact,  were  we  to  have  such  a  program 
at  this  time,  when  the  funding  of  various 
federal  programs  Is  being  cut  or  postponed, 
a  per-caplta  assistance  program  would  mean 
that  a  particular  state  or  city  would  have 
the  flexibility  to  use  some  of  the  funds  from 
the  per-caplta  assistance  program  to  pick  up 
the  funding  of  a  particularly  urgent  pro- 
gram which  the  federal  government  had  cut 
back. 

I  do  not  minimize  the  difficulty  of  achiev- 
ing a  complete  overhaul  of  the  way  In 
which  our  federal  government  now  dis- 
tributes federal  aid.  The  very  fact  we  must 
deal  with  some  400  authorizations  is  proof 
enough  that  the  task  Is  not  easy. 

But  though  the  challenge  is  great — the 
stakes  are  even  greater.  For  what  we  must 
do  is  make  the  federal  system  of  government 
work  to  its  greatest  capacity— so  that  it 
stimulates  the  resources  and  leadership 
necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  country 
and  Its  citizens. 
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GUN  CONTROL  RESTRICTIONS  NOT 
REALISTIC 


HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OP   SOtTTH    DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  20,  1968 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  all 
Americans,  I  deplored  the  assassination 
of  Senator  Robert  Kennedy.  However, 
the  strong  demands  for  registration  and 
control  of  firearms  which  have  deluged 
Congress  are  not  realistic. 

I  have  steadfastly  maintained  that 
gun  control  is  primarily  a  State  and 
local  matter.  It  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  States,  not  Congress,  to  legislate 
gim  laws  be.st  fitting  their  needs  for  gov- 
erning the  local  sale,  registration,  and 
possession  of  firearms. 

An  excellent  editorial  liointing  out  the 
fallacy  of  arguments  for  Federal  regis- 
tration and  control  of  firearms  has  been 
written  by  Donald  L.  Cammack,  editor 
and  publisher  of  Ihc  Buffalo  Times  Her- 
ald. Buffalo.  S.  Dak. 

I  am  inserting  a  copy  of  the  editorial 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  com- 
mend it  to  my  colleagues,  as  follows: 
Restrictions  Would  Hrr  Wrong  People 
Following  the  assassination  of  Senator 
Robert  P.  Kennedy,  there  is  again  a  strong 
demand  for  registration  and  control  of  fire- 
arms. Most  honest  users  of  guns  go  along 
with  registration  of  handguns  which  may  be 
u-=ed  as  concealed  weapons,  and  most  states 
have  registration  provisions  which  require 
a  permit  to  carry  such  a  weapon. 

However,  how  many  people  who  would  be 
apt  to  use  a  gun  for  robbery  or  murder 
would  use  a  gun  registered  in  their  name? 
It  seems  to  us  that  stringent  lederal  con- 
trols on  guns  would  lead  to  eventual  pro- 
hibition of  sun  use  by  the  average  citizen, 
without  specific  permission  at  a  specific  time. 
This  eventually  would  serve  one  primary 
purpose.  It  would  make  every  isolated  home 
or  every  woman  at  home  alone  a  sitting  duck 
for  the  criminal  bent  on  robbery  or  worse, 
it  would  provide  an  almost  absolute  guar- 
antee that  an  armed  criminal  could  proceetl 
with  his  crime  unmolested.  And  anyone  but 
the  extremely  naive  knows  in  his  heart  that 
the  criminal  will  provide  himself  with  the 
weapon  necessary  to  his  trade— through 
theft,  black  market,  or  smuggling. 

At  present,  a  large  percentage  of  cars  and 
pickups  standing  on  the  streets  in  Buffalo, 
and  in  other  towns  in  the  western  United 
States,  have  at  least  one  rifle  In  plain  sight 
in  a  rack  in  the  vehicle.  And  in  a  large  ma- 
jority of  homes  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
at  least  one  rifie  hangs  close  to  the  door,  for 
use  against  varmints  and  for  use  in  the 
legitimate  sport  of  game  hunting.  And  don't 
think  for  a  minute  that  the  fact  that  the 
rifle  is  there,  and  that  a  man  with  a  crime 
in  mind  knows  it's  there,  and  knows  that 
it  would  be  used  to  defend  the  premises  In 
case  of  necessity,  are  not  a  factor  In  the  low 
rate  of  crimes  of  violence  in  the  area. 

In  our  opinion,  the  panic  over  private 
ownership  of  guns  Is  reminiscent  of  prohibi- 
tion, and  strong  gun  laws  would  very  prob- 
ably result  in  the  same  type  of  fiasco  that 
prohibition  did.  concentrating  all  firearms 
under  the  illegal  control  of  criminal  syndl- 

A  notable  feature  in  the  gun  controversy 
is  that  youth  who  have  been  trained  In  the 
l)roper  use  of  firearms,  safety  and  respon- 
sibility for  their  actions  with  a  weapon,  are 
seldom  involved  in  crime  with  a  gun. 

Rather  than  controlling  the  weapon,  which 
In  Itself  is  innocent,  it  would  be  far  more 
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effective  to  take  a  more  realistic  approach  to 
law  enforcement  under  present  laws,  which 
In  mo6t  states  Include  registration  and  per- 
mits for  handguns.  A  freer  hand  for  police 
In  "stop  and  frisk"  actions  where  suspicion 
exists,  and  the  deterrent  force  of  an  assur- 
ance that  lawbreakers  will  be  speedily  tried 
and  win  answer  for  their  crimes.  Instead  of 
being  coddled  under  phony  "rights"  would 
stop  many  from  entering  a  life  of  crime. 

Last,  but  far  from  least,  a  cleaning  up  of 
television  and  other  mass  media  Influences 
on  youth,  which  during  the  past  two  decades 
has  drifted  more  and  more  Into  a  sphere  of 
violent  death  and  violent  action  would  trend 
toward  a  saner  outlook  on  life  by  our  younger 
folks,  many  of  whom  have  been  "killing" 
their  friends  with  toy  gxins  since  babyhood, 
with  no  real  realization  of  the  permanence  of 
violent  death. 

Registration  of  guns.  In  our  opinion,  would 
b«  no  more  effective  In  stopping  political 
assassination  than  drivers  registration  laws 
have  been  in  stopping  the  mounting  toll  on 
our  nation's  highways. 

Man.  the  factor  behind  the  crime.  Is  the 
answer  Until  the  glamour  and  profit  can  be 
taken  out  of  crime  by  a  certainty  of  punish- 
ment, the  source  of  murder  weapons  will  not 
be  stifled  by  registration  and  reg\ilatlon  of 
the  honest  man's  weapons. 


ITS  NOT  TCX)  LATE— YET 


HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOU3E  OP  REPRESENT.\TI\'ES 
Thursday.  June  20.  1968 

Mr  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  In- 
dulgence of  civil  disobedience  In  our 
country  has  borne  its  fruit.  As  always, 
where  law  ends  some  type  of  tyranny 
begins.  In  our  day  we  have  experienced 
the  tyranny  of  the  riot  and  mobocracy. 
Whenever  there  Is  a  vacuum  caused  by 
the  lack  of  responsible  leadership  the  end 
result  is  extremism  of  some  kind.  Para- 
doxically, ours  is  a  nation  apparently 
abounding  with  laws,  yet  teeming  with 
crime  and  lawlessness. 

I  believe  we  owe  it  to  our  ancestors  to 
preserve  the  American  heritage  delivered 
to  our  care.  But  even  more,  we  owe  it  to 
our  posterity  not  to  allow  their  inherit- 
ance to  be  destroyed. 

This  is  exactly  the  warning  of  the  edi- 
torial In  the  Birmingham  News  of  Jime 
9.  1968.  and  I  commend  it  in  its  entirety 
to  my  colleagues,  as  follows: 

Its  Not  Too  Lati — Trr 

One  voice  alone  wlU  not  make  the  differ- 
ence, not  this  voice  or  any  other 

But  the  chorus  of  voices  swelling  up  from 
this  land — voices  of  the  famous  and  the 
anonymous,  of  public  officials  and  private 
citizens,  of  editorial  writers  and  the  "man  in 
the  street" — will  be  heard. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  cannot 
fall  to  hear  it.  He  must  not  fail  to  heed  it. 

The  voice — this  anguished  national  voice, 
full  of  tears  and  full  of  concern  for  the  future 
of  a  country  which  two  centuries  of  blood 
and  love  and  work  built  to  greatness — de- 
mands that  the  President  use  all  the  power 
and  the  persuasion  of  his  office  to  put  an  end 
to  permissive  tolerance  of  conduct  which 
threatens  to  reduce  the  United  State*  of 
.America  to  ruin. 

On  May  8.  1963.  Birmingham  Neu-s  Pub- 
lisher Clarence  B.  Hanson  Jr.  sent  a  telegram 
to  President  John  P.  Kennedy.  It  said.  In 
part: 
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"Birmingham  expects  that  you  as  President 
of  all  the  people  will  use  your  ofllce  to  en- 
courage maintenance  of  law  and  order  at  all 
times." 

Birmingham  had  Just  voted  to  change  its 
form  of  government  and  had  Just  elected  a 
new  mayor.  Albert  Boutwell,  who  had  pledged 
Immediate  attention  "to  resolving  the  diffl- 
cultlea  that  face  us"  as  soon  as  the  new  gov- 
ernment's authority-  then  being  challenged 
In  court  by  the  former  government — was  un- 
disputed. 

But  Dr  Martin  Luther  King  and  other 
leaders  refused  to  halt  street  demonstrations 
to  give  the  new  government  time  and  oppor- 
tunity to  act. 

Then-Atty.  Oen  Robert  P.  Kennedy  said 
that  the  demonstrations  were  lU-ilmed;  that 
law  and  court  orders  must  be  sustained; 
that  questions  of  Justice  should  be  settled  in 
court,  not  In  the  streets.  Atty.  Oen.  Kennedy 
acknowledged  plibllcly  that  Mayor  Boutwell 
"already  has  made  clear  his  Intention  to 
resolve  the  difficulties  facing  (Birming- 
ham) ." 

"That  Is  the  'picture'  today.  Mr.  President." 
^Tr.  Hanson's  telegram  said  "But  apparently 
If  there  Is  to  be  order,  and  respect  for  law. 
and  proper  procedure  through  the  courts  ns 
well  as  sincere  white  effort  to  meet  this  prob- 
lem cooperatively,  you.  Sir.  must  be  the  one 
to  bring  It." 

President  Kennedy  did  not  act  to  end  the 
demonstrations,  which  In  time  led  to  violence 
and  which  set  off  a  wave  of  "civil  dis- 
obedience" which  plagues  the  nation  to  this 
day. 

In  the  Ave  years  since  that  telegram  was 
sent,  lawlessness  .and  disorder  have  grown 
yearly.  And  the  greatest  tragedy  of  all  Is 
that  Americans  have  come  to  shrug  their 
shoulders,  to  count  themselves  helpless  to 
do  anything  about  It. 

President  Kennedy  Is  dead,  the  victim  of  an 
assassin's  bullet. 

Dr.  King  Is  dead,  the  victim  of  an  assassin's 
bullet. 

And  now  Robert  Kennedy  Is  dead,  the  vic- 
tim of  an  assassin's  bullet. 

Are  assassins  to  be  the  determlnators  of 
America's  future?  Is  unchecked  lawlessness 
to  destroy  a  system  founded  on  respect  for  the 
law?  Is  license  to  undermine  resfKinsible 
exercise  of  rights? 

The  Birmingham  Netra  believes  now  as  It 
believed  Ave  years  ago  that  the  President  of 
the  United  SUtes  has  the  responsibility  and 
the  power  to  act  decisively  to  Insure  domestic 
transquiUlty. 

That  action  must  be  more  than  appoint- 
ment of  a  commission  to  examine  the  source 
of  flames  which  already  are  licking  at  the 
national  structure.  It  is  good  and  useful  to 
study  the  causes  of  the  Ore — but  It  Is  urgent, 
in  the  meantime,  to  turn  the  hoses  on  It. 

The  murder  of  Robert  Kennedy  Is  only  the 
latest  stinging  wound  to  a  lacerated  na> 
tlonal  body.  How  much  more  must  we  suffer 
before  someone  has  guts  enough  to  stand 
up  and  say  "Stop!  "  to  those  who  slash  and 
spit  In  the  face  of  America? 

President  Lyndon  Johnson  can  begin  with 
those  who  have  massed  in  Washington  to 
shake  their  flsts  at  the  country. 

Tell  the  leaders  of  the  Poor  People's 
Campaign,  Mr.  President: 

— That  the  United  States  does  care  about 
the  poor;  does  pledge  Itself  to  programs  to 
give  every  American  a  richer  share  In  its 
material  wealth  as  well  as  Its  freedoms. 

— That  the  lie  claim  that  efforts  have  not 
been  made,  ai«  not  being  made,  will  not  be 
made  by  "white  America'"  to  eliminate  dis- 
crimination, to  improve  the  lot  of  minorities: 
who  say  that  conditions  for  black  men  In 
America  not  only  are  no  better  than  they 
used  to  be  but  are  worse  and  more  hopeless 
than  ever. 

Tell  them.  Sir.  that  the  nation  Is  sym- 
pathetic to  the  legitimate  grievances  of  the 
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poor,  but  that  the  nation  is  tired  of  the 
abuse  some  of  the  leaders  of  this  campaign 
heap  upon  It. 

Listen  to  Rev.  James  Bevel :  "I  feel  no  re- 
sponsibility to  a  nation-state.  I  represent 
con.«clous  energy,  which  is  a  universal  phe- 
nomena. As  a  result.  I  don't  get  too  excited 
when  I  see  a  rag  on  a  stick  called  a  flag." 

Tell  him.  Mr  President,  for  all  the  Ameri- 
cans who  do  feel  a  responsibility  to  America 
and  who  do  "get  excited"  by  the  American 
flag,  that  he  goes  too  far. 

See  Rev.  James  Groppl.  a  priest,  point  his 
flnger  at  the  US.  attorney  general  and  say: 
"If  we  have  to  turn  the  capital  upside  down- 
brother.  I'm  all  for  it." 

Listen  to  the  cheers  which  All  the  attorney 
general's  office  when  a  Puerto  Blcan  promises 
that  "we  haven't  got  any  money,  dad.  but  we 
got  matches." 

Tell  them.  Mr.  President,  what  you  told  the 
American  people  after  the  murder  of  Sen. 
Kennedy — that  unless  Americans  learn  to 
live  under  the  law.  then  all  we  cherish  is  im- 
periled, all  the  hopes  of  doing  something 
4ibout  the  problems  which  face  us  will  evapo- 
rate. 

Ask  then.  Sir.  if  there  are  no  voices  of  re- 
spected, responsible  leaders  of  both  races 
which  will  speak  up  for  reason  and  order  In 
our  national  life. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  in  no 
mood  for  more  of  the  misconduct  of  an  ex- 
tremist few— whether  they  are  on  college 
campuses  seeking  to  terrorize  an  adminis- 
tration into  submission  or  in  city  streets 
burning  property  and  looting  stores  or  as- 
saulting citizens. 

The  people  demand  that  the  President 
make  it  clear  that  the  time  for  looking  the 
other  way  Is  past:  That  from  this  day  on 
those  who  violate  the  law,  however  "moral" 
their  motivation,  those  who  sow  subversion 
and  disorder,  must  expect  to  be  dealt  with 
accordingly. 

We  cannot  let  go  unchallenged  those  who 
seek  to  destroy  America,  who  attack  the 
foundations  of  a  system  of  government 
which,  for  all  its  imperfections,  is  the  best 
ever  devised — and  which  still  has  the  devoted 
support  of  an  overwhelming  majority  oi 
Americans  of  every  race  and  creed  and  polltl- 
c»al  persuasion. 

If  something  Is  not  done  to  check  extrem- 
ism, to  rally  Americans  to  a  new  sense  of 
patriotism  and  purpose,  then  tills  country  Is 
In  grave  trouble. 

It  is  the  President's  responsibility,  and  th(» 
responsibility  of  every  American  who  values 
America,  to  do  now  whatever  can  be  done  to 
shake  the  nation  to  Its  senses. 

The  best  possible  monument  to  Sen.  Ken- 
nedy would  be  the  restoration  of  a  climate 
In  which  every  American  could  feel  safe  in 
his  person  and  his  property  and  Ills  right  to 
hold  and  resi>onslbly  express  political  views; 
in  which  our  differences  can  be  aired 
reasonably  .ind  decisions  made  reasonably 
and  reasonable  steps  be  taken  to  make  .1 
great  nation  ever  greater  tor  all  its  citizens. 

It  Is  not  too  late — yet. 


"SENSIBIUTY  DAY" 


HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

OF    FLORIOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  20,  1968 

Ml .  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
was  declared  "Solidarity  Day"  in  Wash- 
ington by  a  group  staging  a  mass  dem- 
onstration here.  Since  they  have  made 
their  demands  known,  there  Is  no  rea- 
sonable justification  for  further  demon- 
strations. 
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The  permit  authorizing  their  camp-In 
expires  on  June  23.  On  that  day  I  urge 
the  demonstrators  to  observe  a  "Sensibil- 
ity Day"  by  obeying  the  laws  and  regu- 
lations governing  camp-Ins  on  public 
property  and  by  returning  to  their  home 
areas. 


SHARP  NOSE:  THE  LAST  GREAT 
CHIEF  OF  THE  NORTHERN  ARAP- 
AHOES 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

of  the  Northern  Arapahoes  who,  with 
Chief  Washakie  of  the  Shoshones,  should 
be  remembered  as  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  Wind  River  Indian  Reservation  Is 
celebrated: 

Flag  Day  Memobial  Servxce  To  Honor  Chief 
Sharp  Nose 


HON.  WILLIAM  HENRY  HARRISON 

of   WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  HEPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  20.  1968 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
18th  of  June  I  delivered  a  speech  on  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  Wind  River 
Indian  Reservation  entitled  "Wind 
River's  Hundredth  Anniversary:  A  Rec- 
ord of  Accomplishment."  In  my  remarks 
I  paid  well-deserved  praise  to  the  sroat 
chief  of  the  Shoshone  Indians,  Chief 
Washakie,  who  had  signed  the  treaty  of 
1868  creating  th»»  Wind  River  Reserva- 
tion. 

Having  been  instrumental  in  securing 
the  headstone  for  the  grave  of  another 
great  Indian  of  the  Wind  River  Reserva- 
tion— the  Northern  Arapahoe  monarch 
chief— Sharp  Nose,  I  was  interested  in 
a  splendid  writcup  on  this  Indian's  life 
and  accomplishments  which  appeared  in 
the  June  12. 1958,  Riverton  Ranger. 

The  writeup  was  the  occasion  of  the 
Flag  Day  memorial  service  which 
honored  the  great  Arapahoe  chief  and 
at  which  the  headstone  provided  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army  was  unveiled. 
Chief  Sharp  Nose  had  been  an  Indian 
scout  under  General  Crook. 

Sharp  Nose  was  a  man  of  intellectual 
and  physical  power.  Tlie  Riverton  Ranger 
described  him  as  5  feet,  11  inches  tall, 
broad-shouldered  and  muscular,  weigh- 
ing 197  pounds  and  having  a  bronze  com- 
plexion, black  eagle  eyes,  and  long  black 
hair. 

That  he  was  a  man  of  immense  physi- 
cal courage  is  attested  to  by  his  rank 
within  the  Northern  Arapahoes.  The 
rank  of  monarch  chief  is  not  ordained 
by  inheritance,  but  goes  to  the  bravest 
and  strongest  of  the  chiefs. 

Sharp  Nose  was  instrumental  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Carlisle  Indian 
School  in  Pennyslvania  and,  tragically, 
lost  a  son  there  to  pneumonia. 

Colonel  Woodward,  relating  to  his  ex- 
periences with  Sharp  Nose  in  1868,  called 
him,  "a  very  forceful  figure  with  dex- 
terity of  the  mind  with  no  deviations." 

The  last  treaty  signed  by  the  last  great 
Indian  chiefs,  Washakie  and  Sharp  Nose, 
was  in  April  of  1869  when  the  Indians 
sold  10  square  miles  of  land  near  the 
present  city  of  Thermopolis.  These  two 
men  who  loom  so  large  in  Western  his- 
tory were  the  last  chiefs  of  the  Shoshone 
and  Arapahoe  tribes.  Each  tribe  now  has 
a  coimcil  of  six  to  speak  and  act  for 
members. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  articles  from 
the  Riverton  Ranger  to  which  I  have 
referred  in  the  Congressional  Record 
so  that  history  may  better  chronicle  the 
life  and  exploits  of  the  last  great  chief 


The  revered  Arapaho  Chief  Sharp  Nose 
will  be  honored  at  a  special  Sharp  Nose  Me- 
morial ceremony  this  Friday,  June  14— Flag 
Day. 

"The  ceremony  will  be  held  at  the  Sharp 
Nose  Cemetery  which  Is  located  west  on  the 
Ethete  Highway,  turning  off  west  at  the  17- 
Mile  Crossing,  then  proceeding  north  and 
west  again.  Markers  will  Indicate  the  route 
to  the  ceremony. 

The  ceremony  will  begin  at  9  a.m.  clock 
time.  General  chairman  Marc  Dewey  calls  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  ceremony  Is  due 
to  start  promptly  at  nine  o'clock  and  not  on 
Indian  time.  The  general  public  Is  being  wel- 
comed to  the  service  and  picture  taking  will 
be  allowed. 

The  ceremony  will  be  both  tribal  in  n.Tture. 
In  accordance  with  Sharp  Nose's  great  reputa- 
tion as  an  Indian  leader,  and  with  military 
aspects  to  give  recognition  to  Sharp  Nose's 
nine  years  of  service  as  a  .<;cout  and  .soldier 
with  the  United  States  Government. 

Guest  speakers  for  the  Friday  service  in- 
clude Representative  William  H.  Cudd  of 
Riverton:  Clyde  Hobbs,  Superintendent  of  the 
Wind  lUver  Indian  Agency;  Jesse  Miller, 
Chairman  of  the  Arapaho  Tribal  Council; 
Wallace  St.  Clair.  Chairman  of  the  Shoshone 
Trib.il  Council,  and  Herman  St.  Clair,  repre- 
sentative from  the  Shoshone  Tribe. 

Master  of  ceremonies  will  be  Bill  Shake- 
rpeare. 

Leader  of  the  21  gun  firing  squad  will  be 
Lloyd  Dewey. 

Ministers  pari;lclp:.ting  in  the  service  will 
be  Father  Jerome  Zumniach  of  St.  Stephens 
C.ilhoUc  Church  and  Rev.  John  W.  Day.  Jr., 
of  St.  James  Episcopal  Church. 

rive  American  Legion  Posts  from  Fremont 
County  will  render  military  honors.  These 
include  the  Arapaho  Legion  Post  84  with 
Timothy  Goggles  as  Commander.  Vincent 
Bell  as  Vice  Commander,  and  Teddy  Miller  as 
echo  bugler;  Ethete  Legion  Post  C6  with  Bert 
White-Plume  as  Commander  and  Louis 
Aragon  as  head  bugler;  Fort  Washakie  Rich- 
ard Pogue  Legion  Post  81  with  Ernest  Posey. 
Jr.,  as  Commander  and  Harry  Svela  as  Vice 
Commander;  Landers  Legion  Post  83  with 
Mrs.  Art  Warner  as  Commander  and  Art 
Warner  as  Vice  Commander;  Riverton  Legion 
Post  19  with  Ivan  Sackman  as  Commander; 
and  Riverton  World  War  I  Veterans  Barracks 
with  Elmer  Farrens  as  Commander,  and 
Riverton  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  with  Paul 
Brownficld  ns  Commander. 

The  Arapaho  Legion  Auxiliary  will  place  a 
wTeath  on  the  Sharp  Nose  grave. 

All  Legionnaires  are  to  be  dressed  in  their 
tmlforms  or  in  dress  pants,  white  shirt,  and 
black  necktie. 

Presenting  the  memorial  flag  will  be 
Raphael  Norse,  Wilson  Norse,  Ernest  Sun- 
Rhodes.  Joe  Norse,  Arlo  Amos,  and  Raphael 
Dewey.  Recipient  of  the  flag  will  be  Scott 
Dewey. 

The  Lord's  Prayer  In  Indian  sign  language 
will  be  presented  by  three  costumed  young 
Arapaho  children  Blllle  Shangreau,  Robin 
Waugh,  and  Leo  Waugh. 

The  Arapaho  Tribal  Flag  Anthem  will  be 
sung  by  the  Ethete  Eagle  Singers  and  drum, 
directed  by  George  Quiver. 

The  Sharp  Nose  Memorial  Song  will  be 
presented  by  the  Arapaho  Eagle  Singers  and 
drum.  Pcj-tlclpating  will  be  Francis  Sitting 
Eagle.  Charles  Oldman,  Jesse  Oldman,  John 
Oldman,  James  Oldman.  David  Oldman.  Bar- 
ney Oldman.  Leonard  Oldman,  Frank  An- 
telope, Ray  Nose  and  Burdick  Addison. 

Special  Indian  dances  and  performances 
will  be  presented  by  tribal  groups.  Many  new 
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costumes  and  equipment  Including  spears, 
tomahawks,  and  other  Indian  regalia  ha.s 
been  especially  made  for  this  ceremony.  This 
equipment  is  delicately  hand-carved  and  In- 
dicates rank  in  the  tribe.  Societies  participat- 
ing will  Include  the  Star  Clan  with  songs  by 
Junior  Shakespeare  of  Arapaho  and  Felix 
Grosebeck  of  Ethete  as  president;  Lancers 
led  by  Arnold  Headley  of  Ethete;  iipears  led 
by  Jimmy  Oldman  of  Ethete,  and  Toma- 
hawks led  by  John  Little  of  Arapaho. 

Past  and  present  Queens  and  attendants 
of  the  Arapaho  and  Shoshone  Tribes  will  be 
l>resented  to  the  audience. 

All  Wolf  dancers  will  present  the  Wolf 
Dances  followed  by  Dancing. 

Arapaho  E.iRle  .singer  Francis  Sitting  Eagle 
will  present  the  W:>rrlor's  Last  Song. 

The  Sharp  Nose  Memorial  ceremony  will  be 
followed  by  a  tribal  feast  at  the  Arapaho 
Community  Hall. 


Sharp    No.se:    Monarch    Chief    of   the 

Arapaho 
Sharp  Nose,  the  last  great  Chief  of  the 
Northern  Ariipahoe  Tribe— a  man  who  Ferved 
both  his  people  as  a  leader  and  the  United 
States  government  as  a  soldier — a  man  who 
devoted  his  energies  to  providing  education 
for  Indians  and  thus  was  instrumental  In 
the  estabUshment  of  the  Carlisle  Indian 
School  In  Pennsylvania— will  he  accorded 
honors  this  Friday.  Flog  Day.  in  a  special 
Sharp  Nose  Memorial  at  the  site  of  his  grave 
on  the  Wind  River  Indian  Reservation. 

Sharp  Nose  was  born  In  1830  and  died  June 
12.  1901.  He  is  recalled  by  oldtimers  on  tlie 
Reservation  as  a  man  who  dictated  solidarity 
through  his  monologue.  A  restnnc  of  liis  life, 
written  by  Marc  Dewey,  pictures  Sharp  Nn.-e 
as  a  person  of  natural  intellectual  reasonin'? 
unbiased  by  his  time.  Colonel  Woodwtird 
relating  to  his  experiences  with  Sharp  Nose 
in  18G8,  calls  him  'a  very  forceful  figure  with 
dexterity  of  the  mind  with  no  deviations." 
Sharp  Nose  is  the  Monarch  Chief  of  tlie 
Arapaho  Tribe.  He  was  a  warrior  chief  in  tiio 
most  fer.red  warrior  society-  the  Bad  Pipe 
Clan  or  Dog  Soldiers.  The  Dog  Soldiers  were 
the  first  line  of  defense  and  glorified  v.ar. 
They  have  been  compared  to  the  Marine 
Corps  of  modern  society.  The  Dog  Soldiers' 
v.ar  paint  was  red,  white  and  black  with  the 
red  signifying  the  Arapaho  Tribe,  white  lor 
long  life,  and  black  for  happiness. 

The  position  of  Monarcli  Chief  imiong  the 
Arapahos  is  not  inherited.  It  must  be  ear- 
nestly accomplished  by  passage  through  the 
ranks. 

Sharp  Nose  was  not  only  a  head  chief  of 
the  Arapahoes.  but  was  also  a  soldier.  He 
volunteered  his  services  as  an  Indian  Scout 
under  General  Crook  and  Second  Lieutenant 
H.  C.  Trouts  in  1873. 

His  actual  military  enlistment  was  in 
March  17.  1877.  as  a  Private  in  Company  A 
of  the  United  States'  Second  Cavalry  under 
the  command  of  Lieutenant  W.  P.  Clark.  He 
continued  to  reenlist  for  consecutive  six 
month  terms  for  special  scout  duty  with  a 
detachment  of  Indians  under  the  command 
of  Second  Ueutenant  H.  D.  Malte  of  the  Fifth 
Cavalry  and  Lieutenant  H.  L.  Bishop. 

While  still  in  the  service  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. Sharp  Nose  In  1878,  settled  his  peo- 
ple on  what  Is  now  the  Wind  River  Indian 
Reservation. 

Sharp  Nose  completed  his  military  duties 
and  was  honorably  discharged  on  May  15, 
1884,  as  a  First  Sergeant. 

He  was  five  feet  11  inches,  tall  broad- 
shouldered,  muscular,  weighed  197  pounds, 
had  a  bronze  complexion,  black  eagle  eyes, 
and  long  black  hair. 

Sharp  Nose  was  an  advocate  of  alloting 
lands  to  all  Arapahoes. 

The  last  treaty  signed  by  the  the  last  great 
Indian  Chiefs  Sharp  Nose  of  the  Northern 
Arapahoes  and  Washakie  of  the  Eastern 
Shoshones  was  on  Apii)  21,  1896.  at  a  gen- 
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eral   council   Msslon   at   Port  Washakie   and 
ceded  the  Big  Hot  Springs  to  the  whites. 

In  this  treaty,  the  Indians  sold  ten  square 
miles  of  land  near  the  present  site  of  the 
city  of  Thermopolls  and  embracing  the  Hot 
Springs.  Selling  price  was  $60,000  The  Sho- 
shones.  under  Chief  Washakie,  wanted  cash. 
But  Chief  Sharp  Nose  requested  cattle  and 
long-term  payments  for  all  enrolled  Arapa- 
hoes. 

These  two  men  were  the  last  Chiefs  of  the 
two  tribes  Each  tribe  now  has  a  Council  of 
sl.x  to  speak  and  act  for  them 

The  Arapaho  Interpreters  at  this  meeting 
were  Thomas  Crispin  and  Henry  Lee. 

The  remaining  years  of  his  life  were  spent 
In  working  with  the  government  for  the  good 
of  his  people  Sharp  Nose  was  very  desirous 
of  education  for  the  young  Indian  people. 
Provisions  for  such  education  were  Included 
In  one  of  Sharp  Noses  treaties  with  the  U  S. 
Government  and  from  this  the  Carlisle  In- 
dian School  was  established.  Sharp  Nose  sent 
one  of  his  sons  to  the  Carlisle  School  The  boy 
died  there  of  pneumonia  and  was  burled  in 
the  Carlisle  Cemetery. 

Sharp  Nose  died  on  June  12.  1901.  at 
PalntMt'  Wolf's  place  on  the  north  side  of 
th«  UUJe  Wind  River  To  the  north,  on  the 
point  of  a  hlU.  he  was  burled  by  his  people. 
And  It  Is  at  this  site— 67  years  and  two 
days  later— that  he  will  be  honored  by  his 
people  who  find  it  fitting  to  hold  the  Sharp 
Nose  Memorial  on  Flag  Day.  1968. 


TIME  TO  PUT  THE  FOOT  DOWN 


HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  20.  1968 

Mr  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
widespread  civil  disorders  liave  awak- 
ened many  Americans  to  the  growing 
need  for  a  resounding  national  return 
to  respect  for  the  law  by  all  citizens.  Dick 
McKee.  editor  of  Grinding  and  Finishing 
magazine,  wrote  a  penetrating  editorial 
on  this  subject  in  the  June  issue  of  his 
publication.  In  my  opinion,  this  brief, 
incisive  essay  tackles  the  problem  with 
clarity  and  candor.  I  ask  that  it  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

How  Long  .\  Picnic? 
(By  Dick  McKee) 
■  When  our  kids  were  learning  their  man- 
ners, we  made  one  exception :  if  we  were  on 
a  picnic,  the  usual  amenities  were  suspended. 
And  once  In  awhile  one  of  them  would  get 
the  Idea  that  a  similar  suspension  could  be 
achieved  by  yelling  •■plcnlc."  Sometimes  wed 
Just  grin  and  allow  them  to  go  .thead,  but 
by  no  means  always.  There  was  never  any 
doubt  that  we  could  stop  the  levity  by  a  word. 

Of  late,  as  a  nation,  we  seem  to  be  running 
into  a  situation  where  .simply  yelling  the 
right  words — riot,  civil  rights,  or  police  bru- 
tality, for  instance — Justifies  almost  any- 
thing. 

Its  a  crime  to  pick  up  a  color  television 
and  walk  off  with  it.  unless  you  do  it  during 
a  riot.  Then,  if  anyone  Interferes  with  you, 
he's  putting  property  rights  above  human 
rights. 

In  the  name  of  civil  rights,  it's  all  right  to 
take  po«seasion  of  the  administration  build- 
ing of  a  private  university,  send  out  a  list  of 
demands,  and  then  hold  out  until  the  presi- 
dent and  the  dean  of  studenu  capitulate. 

Ne/er  mind  the  rlghta  of  the  majority  of 
students  who  have  paid  their  own  money  and 
aiy  working  part-time  to  get  their  degrees. 
Pfy  no  attention  to  those  who  naively  think 
that  the  function  of  a  university  faculty  is  to 
teach,  and  the  function  of  a  student  body  Is 
to  learn. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

It's  all  right  to  gang  up  on  a  speaker  and 
howl  him  down,  even  to  force  him  to  duck 
a  back  alley  to  avoid  harassment,  as 
long  as  you  do  It  In  the  name  of  dvll 
rl(hu.  As  to  the  civil  rlghu  of  the  speaker, 
or  of  the  majority,  forget  them.  In  one 
picket's  phrase,  they  don't  exist 

Now.  nobody  denies  that  poor  people  have 
been  getting  a  raw  deal  Whether  It  Is  rawer 
than  people  got.  say.  la  the  slums  that  grew 
up  around  the  factories  after  the  Industrial 
Revolution  first  came  to  England  Is  an  aca- 
demic question  But  students  have  never  had 
it  so  good. 

However,  many  of  the  people  who  now  live 
In  suburbia,  drive  two  or  more  cars  and  send 
their  children  to  college  can  do  so  because 
they  worked  hard,  scrimped  and  saved,  and 
did  without  A  lot  of  them  went  to  poor 
schools  Nobody  handed  them  their  affluence 

They're  not  mad  at  anybody,  but  they  are 
puzzled,  for  now.  and  not  taking  kindly  to 
the  idea  that  it's  their  fault  that  others  don't 
have  what  they  have,  or  that  they  are  some- 
how to  blame  because  college  curricula  aren't 
what  the  younger  generation  thinks  they 
should  be. 

Many  are  willing  to  give,  and  give  gen- 
erously, and  to  help  in  other  ways  if  they  can 
nnd  out  how-  but  If  they  once  get  the  idea 
that  they're  being  held  up.  their  attitudes 
could  change  and  harden  up  fast. 

This  country  has  had  a  tradition  of  going 
along  with  almost  anything  until  a  majority 
actively  decides  that  it  ought  to  be  stopped. 
This  hasn't  happened  yet  in  civil  disorders — 
but  if  It  does.  It  won't  do  any  good  to  yell 
"Picnic  "  or  anything  else.  The  picnic  will  be 
over. 


NIXON   NEARS    FIRST    BALLOT 
VICTORY 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  20.  1968 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  recent  delegate  count  in 
the  June  24,  1968.  issue  of  Newsweek 
magazine  shows  Dick  Nixon  as  the 
strongest  choice  for  the  Republican 
nomination.  The  poll  of  the  delegates 
continues  to  note  the  strength  which 
Richard  Nixon  draws  from  all  sections 
of  the  United  States. 

I  call  the  results  of  this  poll  to  the 
attention  of  my  RepubUcan  colleagues 
and  the  American  people,  as  follows: 
The   Newsweek    Delegate   Count:    Richard 

Nixon     Nears     Total     for     First- Ballot 

Victory 

With  all  but  250  of  the  1.333  delegates  to 
the    Republican    National    Convention    now 


June  20,  1968 


chosen,  Richard  M.  Nixon  Is  In  a  command- 
ing position  to  win  a  flrst-ballot  victory  at 
Ml.-unl  Beach. 

Were  the  1968  Republican  convention  to 
be  held  today.  Nixon  would  have  at  least  573 
delegates  on  the  first  ballot,  and  he  could 
expect  65  more  delegates — the  majority 
from  the  South — to  switch  to  his  column  at 
the  end  of  that  ballot.  This  would  give 
Nixon  638  votes — only  29  short  of  the  num- 
ber he  would  need  to  win  the  nomination 

At  that  point,  there  would  be  Intense 
pressure  on  any  one  of  four  favorite  sons— 
Gov.  Ronald  Reagan.  Gov.  George  Romney. 
Gov.  James  Rhodes  or  Sen.  John  Tower — to 
deliver  enough  votes  to  put  Nixon  over  the 
top.  In  the  clamor  and  urgency  of  such  a 
convention  situation,  the  temptation  for  at 
least  one  of  the  favorite  sons  to  play  king- 
maker and  switch  to  Nixon  would  be  almost 
Irresistible  Furthermore,  If  the  Republican 
convention  should  actually  go  to  a  second 
ballot,  and  the  favorite  sons  released  their 
delegations  to  vote  at  wia,  Nixon  would 
today  pick  up  enough  extra  delegates  to  win 
the  nomination  with  more  than  700  votes. 

These  are  the  central  conclusions  that 
emerge  from  a  Newsweek  Delegate  Count 
taken  seven  weeks  before  the  opening  of  the 
Republican  convention  by  Newsweek  corre- 
spondents In  each  state  who  polled  delega- 
tion  chairmen   and   delegates   themselves. 

HALF  AND  HALF 

Among  1.100  Republican  delegates  now- 
chosen,  the  image  of  Nixon  as  "a  loser"  has 
faded  Half  of  Nixon's  delegates  are  now  con- 
vinced he  can  win  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion— despite  what  the  Gallup,  Harris  and 
other  polls  show,  the  other  half  wants  to 
nominate  Nixon  whether  he  can  win  or  not 

Governor  Rockefeller's  late-late  campaign 
for  the  nomination  has  thus  far  brought  him 
no  significant  gain  in  delegates.  The  magni- 
tude of  his  problem  is  clear:  to  win,  he  must 
hold  on  to  his  present  supporters  and  some- 
how persuade  415  more  to  switch  and  Join 
him. 

What  could  stop  Nixon  now?  The  oft- 
mentioned  blunder  which  the  ever-careful 
former  Vice  President  has  thus  far  avoided. 
A  damaging  split  over  the  platform  or  some 
preliminary  convention  Issue.  Or  some  un- 
foreseen tragedy. 

Nixon  could  also  be  stopped  If  Governor 
Reagan.  Governor  Rockefeller  and  those  fa- 
vorite sons  who  actually  control  votes  firmly 
hold  their  delegates  during  the  first  two  bal- 
lots. Plainly.  Nixon's  followers  are  nervous 
about  his  convention  staying  power.  On  a 
third  ballot,  many  Nixon  delegates  would 
scatter.  Rockefeller  would  pick  up  150  or  so 
quick  votes.  The  other  gainer  would  be  Ron- 
ald Reagan,  who  would  inherit  more  than 
300  Nixon  votes. 

Aware  of  the  third-ballot  threat,  old-pro 
Nixon  plans  to  make  sure  there  won't  be  a 
third  ballot  in  Miami  Beach — or  even  a  sec- 
ond ballot. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


THE  NEWSWEEK  DELEGATE  COUNT-Continued 
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on  a  bill  to  remove  the  "gold  cover"  from  the 
dollar  bill — a  move  to  put  all  our  gold  stock 
of  mcwe  than  $11  billion  behind  our  dollars 
in  international  exchange. 

Earlier  in  the  week,  even  before  the  most 
frenzied  of  the  foreign  gold  buying,  senator 
Bennett  of  Utah  likened  our  predicament  to 
a  run  on  a  bank.  It  took  cash,  time  and 
character,  he  said,  to  offset  those  runs.  That's 
what  it  will  take  on  the  government's  part 
now. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board's  move  to 
tighten  money  by  raising  the  rediscount  rate 
one  half  of  one  per  cent  is  a  step  In  the  right 
direction. 

But  Congress  must  follow  up  by  passing 
a  tax  Increase,  fast  and  of  adequate  scope. 
And  if  the  administration  won't  cut  .spend- 
ing enough,  Congress  can  do  it. 

Neither  the  U.S.  nor  the  rest  of  the  Free 
World  can  suffer  a  successful  assault  on  the 
dollar  without  grave  consequences — the  con- 
sequences being  international  economic 
chaos  and  possible  world-wide  depression. 
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ADDRESS  OP  THE  HONORABLE 
JOHN  P.  BAYLOR,  OF  PENNSYL- 
VANIA, AT  THE  4 1ST  CONGRESS 
OF  THE  SLOVAK  LEAGUE  OF 
AMERICA 


>  Needed  to  win;  667. 
I  Delegation  named. 


THE  TAX  SURCHARGE  CAN  STOP 
PANICS  AND  THE  DOLDRUMS 


HON.  THOMAS  G.  MORRIS 

or   NEVr   MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday.  June  20.  1968 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  House  Members  an  editorial  which 
appeared  In  the  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex., 
Tribune  and  which  urges  prompt  passage 
of  the  lO-percent  tax  surcharge  measure. 
Quick  passage  of  the  conference  report, 
which  includes  substantial  reductions  in 
Federal  expenditures,  is  imperative  for 
the  survl'ral  of  the  American  dollar.  For- 
tunately, the  American  dollar  is  not 
now  under  attack  abroad.  It  Is,  however, 
under  attack  at  home.  Its  strength  is 
being  enervated  by  Inflationary  pressures 
and  high  Interest  rates  in  all  sectors  of 
our  economy.  This  situation  is  intoler- 
able. Unless  the  pressures  subside  that 
are  raising  the  cost  of  our  goods  and 
seruces — and  hence  the  cost  of  living 
for  all  Americans — we  can  anticipate  dis- 
ruption of  the  economic  progress  which 
we  have  been  enjoying. 
The  editorial  follows: 

The  Panic  and  the  Doldritms 
Today's  shutdown,  of  the  London  gold 
market  and  British  and  of  other  gold  mar- 
ket banks  should  demonstrate  to  all — if 
there  are  any  doubters  left — just  how  serious 
is  the  crisis  facing  the  Western  World  whose 
monetary  systems  operate  on  the  VS.  dol- 
lar and  the  British  potind. 

It  is  a  crisis  of  the  utmost  proportions. 
And  basically  it  is  the  integrity  of  the  U.S. 
Uollar  that  is  at  stake,  the  British  pound 
being  a  sidekick  that  was  devalued  just  last 
November. 

The  British  and  other  gold  markets  are 
co-operating  in  this  hour  of  aU-out  attack 
OI.  the  dollar  by  closing  their  nmrketa  for 
a  coollng-ofi  period. 


As  is  to  be  expected,  France  and  the  Paris 
gold  market  Is  the  only  hold-out.  U.S.  trou- 
bles couldn't  make  France  happier. 

Bankers  of  the  six  Western  European 
"Gold  Pool"  countries  allied  with  the  U.S. 
in  seeking  to  keep  the  price  of  gold  at  $35 
an  ounce  are  to  meet  in  Washington  this 
week-end. 

Perhaps  they  can  do  better  than  when 
they  met  in  Switzerland  last  week-end  and 
reaffirmed  their  support  of  the  $35  price, 
but  failed  to  stem  what  has  developed  into 
thp  wildest  gold-buying  spree  in  history. 

Frankly,  we're  skeptical.  We  just  haven't 
been  doing  enough  to  put  our  financial 
house  in  order. 

The  gold-buying  rush  abroad  is  the  result 
of  spreading  conviction  that  the^.S.  govern- 
ment, in  one  way  or  another,  will  be  com- 
pelled to  devalue  the  U.S.  dollar.  Foreigners 
from  little  people  In  India  to  the  so-called 
"Gnomes  of  Zurich"  think  that  after  all  our 
years  of  deficit  spending  at  home  and  abroad, 
the  VS.  dollar  no  longer  is  as  good  as  gold, 
and  they  want  gold  for  their  dollars,  as  well 
as  for  their  pounds. 

As  the  prime  example  of  how  we've  been 
failing  to  put  our  house  in  order,  witness 
what  has  been  happening  to  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  for  a  tax  increase. 

Even  with  a  prospective  deficit  of  near  $20 
billion  looming  In  domestic  spending  (which 
means  that  many  more  "printing  press"  dol- 
lars) ,  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
has  been  sitting  on  the  proposed  tax  in- 
crease for  more  than  a  year. 

Chairman  Wilbur  Mills  demands  that  be- 
fore taxes  are  cut  the  administration  must 
cut  expenses,  and  cut  deeply.  The  admin- 
istration says  it  has  cut,  but  Mr.  Mills  and 
others  in  Congress  are  not  satisfied — they 
want  deeper  cuts.  The  administration  is  re- 
sisting. 

Treasury  Secretary  Fowler  told  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  Thursday  the  tax  in- 
crease is  essential  to  "preserve  the  nation's 
stabiUty."  And  indeed  it  is. 

But  Congress  continues  to  sit  in  a  kind  of 
doldnmi,  not  raising  taxes  or  doing  much 
to  cut  government  spending. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  refused  to 
add  the  income  tax  raiser  to  another  tax  bUl. 
And  the  Senate  took  its  time  about  acting 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  20,  1968 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  month 
in  Pittsburgh  my  di-stinguished  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  SaylorI  ad- 
dressed the  41st  Congress  of  the  Slovak 
League  of  America. 

The  credentials  of  my  colleague  arc 
well  known.  He  is  certainly  one  of  the 
outstanding  Con.qressmen  among  us  to- 
day, learned  in  many  areas,  but  particu- 
larly well  informed  on  the  tragic  history 
of  Eastern  Europe.  He  has  seen  the  suf- 
fering of  £0  many  people  under  the  bitter 
weight  of  communism  in  that  portion  of 
the  world,  and  has  shown  the  deepest 
understanding  and  compassion  for  these 
people. 

I  know  that  all  of  my  colleagues  here 
in  the  House  will  profit  by  reading  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania on  that  occasion.  It  is  my  great 
pleasure  to  append  them  at  this  point: 
Address  of  Hon.  John  P.  Saylor 

In  return  for  this  lionor  of  being  with  you 
today,  I  only  wish  that  I  could  produce  for 
you  a  bright  picture  for  the  cause  you  seek. 
Lord  knows  you  and  those  in  the  land  of 
your  ancestors  are  most  deserving  of  the  ful- 
fillment of  your  wish. 

You  have  waited  many  lifetimes  for  the 
freedom  you  seek.  You  have  been  patient; 
you  have  never  permitted  misfortune  to  dis- 
courage you.  The  least  you  should  have 
earned  are  a  hope  and  a  promise. 

I  share  with  you  the  hope  for  a  better 
dav,  for  without  hope  there  is  only  resigna- 
tion .  .  .  and  defeat.  There  may  aa  weU  be 
no  tomorrow. 

But  I  can  promise  nothing  at  this  time. 
To  do  otherwise  would  be  to  deceive  you. 
Oh,  when  we  shunt  aside  the  immediate 
future  and  look  in  the  direction  of  horizons 
that  are  not  yet  within  view,  we  can  all  be 
optimistic  and  confident.  We  aU  know  In 
our  hearts  that  God  will  not  forever  permit 
suppression  of  the  good,  the  faithful,  and  the 
determined. 

Yet,  regardless  of  the  iiews  that  is  coming 
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eral  council   Msslon   at  Port  Washakie   and 
ceded  the  Big  Hot  Springs  to  the  whites. 

In  this  treaty,  the  Indians  sold  ten  square 
miles  of  land  near  the  present  site  of  the 
city  of  ThermopoUs  and  embracing  the  Hot 
Springs  Selling  price  was  $60,000  The  Sho- 
shones.  under  Chief  Washakie,  wanted  cash. 
But  Chief  Sharp  Nose  requested  cattle  and 
long-term  paymtnts  for  all  enrolled  Arapa- 
hoes. 

These  two  men  were  the  last  Chiefs  of  the 
two  tribes  Each  tribe  now  has  a  Council  of 
six  to  speak  and  act  for  them 

The  Arapaho  Interpreters  at  this  meeting 
were  Thomas  Crispin  and  Henry  Lee. 

The  remaining  years  of  his  life  were  spent 
In  working  with  the  government  for  the  good 
of  his  people  Sharp  Nose  was  very  desirous 
of  education  for  the  young  Indian  people. 
Provisions  for  such  education  were  Included 
In  one  of  Sharp  Noses  treaties  with  the  US. 
Government  and  from  this  the  Carlisle  In- 
dian School  was  established.  Sharp  Nose  sent 
one  of  his  sons  to  the  Carlisle  School.  The  boy 
died  there  of  pneumonia  and  was  burled  In 
the  Carlisle  Cemetery. 

Sharp  Nose  died  on  June  12.  1901.  at 
Palnt««i.  Wolfs  place  on  the  north  side  of 
the  UuJe  Wind  River  To  the  north,  on  the 
point  of  a  hill,  he  was  burled  by  his  people. 
And  It  Is  at  this  site — 67  years  and  two 
days  later— that  he  will  be  honored  by  his 
people  who  find  It  Attlng  to  hold  the  Sharp 
Nose  Memorial  on  Flag  Day.  1968. 


TIME  TO  PUT  THE  FOOT  DOWN 


HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  20.  1968 

Mr  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
widespread  civil  disorders  have  awak- 
ened many  Americans  to  the  growing 
need  for  a  resounding  national  return 
to  respect  for  the  law  by  all  citizens.  Dick 
McKee.  etlltor  of  Grinding  and  Finishing 
magazine,  wrote  a  penetrating  editorial 
on  this  subject  in  the  June  issue  of  his 
publication.  In  my  opinion,  this  brief, 
incisive  essay  tackles  the  problem  with 
clarity  and  candor.  I  ask  that  it  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

How  Long  a  Picnic? 
( By  Dick  McKee  > 

When  our  kids  were  learning  their  man- 
ners, we  made  one  exception :  If  we  were  on 
a  picnic,  the  usual  amenities  were  suspended. 
And  once  In  awhile  one  of  ihem  would  get 
the  idea  that  a  similar  suspension  could  be 
achieved  by  yelling  •Plcnic."  Sometimes  wed 
just  grin  and  allow  them  to  go  ahead,  but 
by  no  means  always.  There  was  never  any 
doubt  that  we  could  stop  the  levity  by  a  word. 

Of  late,  as  a  nation,  we  seem  to  be  running 
Into  a  situation  where  simply  yelling  the 
right  words — riot,  civil  rights,  or  police  bru- 
tality, for  instance — justifies  almost  any- 
thing. 

Its  a  crime  to  pick  up  a  color  television 
and  walk  off  with  it.  unless  you  do  it  during 
a  riot.  Then.  If  anyone  interferes  with  you. 
he's  putting  property  rights  above  human 
rights. 

In  the  name  of  civil  rights.  Its  all  right  to 
take  possession  of  the  administration  build- 
ing of  a  private  university,  send  out  a  list  of 
demands,  and  then  hold  out  until  the  presi- 
dent and  the  dean  of  students  capitulate. 

Never  mind  the  rights  of  the  majority  of 
students  who  have  paid  their  own  money  and 
are  working  part-time  to  get  their  degrees. 
Pay  no  attention  to  those  who  naively  think 
that  the  function  of  a  university  faculty  Is  to 
teach,  and  the  function  of  a  student  body  is 
to  learn. 
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It's  all  right  to  gang  up  on  a  speaker  and 
howl  him  down,  even  to  force  him  to  duck 
a  back  alley  to  avoid  harassment,  as 
long  as  you  do  It  In  the  name  of  civil 
rights.  As  to  the  civil  rights  of  the  speaker, 
or  of  the  majority,  forget  them.  In  one 
picket's  phrase,  they  don't  exist. 

Now,  nobody  denies  that  poor  people  have 
been  getting  a  raw  deal.  Whether  It  Is  rawer 
than  people  got.  say.  la  the  slums  that  grew 
up  around  the  factories  after  the  Industrial 
Revolution  first  came  to  England  is  an  aca- 
demic question  But  students  have  never  had 
it  so  good. 

However,  many  of  the  people  who  now  live 
In  suburbia,  drive  two  or  more  cars  and  send 
their  children  to  college  can  do  so  because 
they  worked  hard,  scrimped  and  saved,  and 
did  without.  A  lot  of  them  went  to  poor 
schools.  Nobody  handed  them  their  affluence. 

They're  not  mad  at  anybody,  but  they  are 
puzzled,  for  now.  and  not  taking  kindly  to 
the  idea  that  it's  their  fault  that  others  don't 
have  what  they  have,  or  that  they  are  some- 
how to  blame  because  college  curricula  aren't 
what  the  younger  generation  thinks  they 
should  be. 

Many  are  willing  to  give,  and  give  gen- 
erously, and  to  help  in  other  ways  if  they  can 
find  out  how— but  If  they  once  get  the  idea 
that  they're  being  held  up,  their  attitudes 
could  change  and  harden  up  fast. 

This  country  has  had  a  tradition  of  going 
along  with  almost  anything  until  a  majority 
actively  decides  that  It  oui;ht  to  be  stopped. 
This  hasn't  happened  yet  in  civil  disorders — 
but  if  it  does,  it  won't  do  any  good  to  yell 
"Picnic  "  or  anything  else.  The  picnic  will  be 
over. 


NIXON    NEARS    FIRST    BALLOT 
VICTORY 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  20.  1968 

Ml-.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  recent  delegate  count  in 
the  June  24,  1968.  issue  of  Newsweek 
magazine  shows  Dick  Nixon  as  the 
strongest  choice  for  the  Republican 
nomination.  The  poll  of  the  delegates 
continues  to  note  the  strength  which 
Richard  Nixon  draws  from  all  sections 
of  the  United  States. 

I  call  the  results  of  this  poll  to  the 
attention  of  my  Republican  colleagues 
and  the  American  people,  as  follows: 
The   Newsweek    Delegate   Count:    Richako 

NixoN     NcARs     Total     fob     Fixst-Ballot 

VicToav 

With  all  but  250  of  the  1.333  delegates  to 
the    Republican    National    Convention    now 
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chosen,  Richard  M.  Nixon  Is  In  a  command- 
ing position  to  win  a  first-ballot  victory  at 
Ml.-unl  Beach. 

Were  the  1968  Republican  convention  to 
be  held  today,  Nixon  would  have  at  least  673 
delegates  on  the  first  ballot,  and  he  could 
expect  65  more  delegates — the  majority 
from  the  South — to  switch  to  his  column  at 
the  end  of  that  ballot.  This  would  give 
Nixon  638  votes — only  29  short  of  the  num- 
ber he  would  need  to  win  the  nomination 

At  that  point,  there  would  be  intense 
pressure  on  any  one  of  four  favorite  sons-^ 
Gov.  Ronald  Reagan.  Gov.  George  Romney, 
Gov,  James  Rhodes  or  Sen.  John  Tower — to 
deliver  enough  votes  to  put  Nixon  over  the 
top.  In  the  clamor  and  urgency  of  such  a 
convention  situation,  the  temptation  for  at 
least  one  of  the  favorite  sons  to  play  king- 
maker and  switch  to  Nixon  would  be  almost 
irresistible.  Furthermore,  if  the  Republican 
convention  should  actually  go  to  a  second 
ballot,  and  the  favorite  sons  released  their 
delegations  to  vote  at  win.  Nixon  would 
today  pick  up  enough  extra  delegates  to  win 
the  nomination  with  more  than  700  votes. 

These  are  the  central  conclusions  that 
emerge  from  a  Newsweek  Delegate  Count 
taken  seven  weeks  l>efore  the  opening  of  the 
Republican  convention  by  Newsweek  corre- 
spondents In  each  state  who  polled  delega- 
tion  chairmen   and   delegates   themselves. 

HALF  AND  HALF 

Among  1.100  Republican  delegates  now- 
chosen,  the  Image  of  Nixon  as  "a  loser"  has 
faded.  Half  of  Nixon's  delegates  are  now  con- 
vinced he  can  win  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion— despite  what  the  Gallup,  Harris  and 
other  polls  show;  the  other  half  wants  to 
nominate  Nixon  whether  he  can  win  or  not 

Governor  Rockefeller's  late-late  campaign 
for  the  nomination  has  thus  far  brought  him 
no  significant  gain  in  delegates.  The  magni- 
tude of  his  problem  is  clear:  to  win,  he  must 
hold  on  to  his  present  supporters  and  some- 
how persuade  415  more  to  switch  and  join 
him. 

What  could  stop  Nixon  now?  The  oft- 
mentioned  blunder  which  the  ever-careful 
former  Vice  President  has  thus  far  avoided. 
A  damaging  split  over  the  platform  or  some 
preliminary  convention  issue.  Or  some  un- 
foreseen tragedy. 

Nixon  could  also  be  stopped  if  Ctovernor 
Reagan.  Governor  Rockefeller  and  those  fa- 
vorite sons  who  actually  control  votes  firmly 
hold  their  delegates  during  the  first  two  bal- 
lots. Plainly,  Nixon's  followers  are  nervous 
about  his  convention  staying  power.  On  a 
third  ballot,  many  Nixon  delegates  would 
scatter.  Rockefeller  would  pick  up  150  or  so 
quick  votes.  The  other  gainer  would  be  Ron- 
ald Reagan,  who  would  Inherit  more  than 
300  Nixon  votes. 

Aware  of  the  third-ballot  threat,  old-pro 
Nlxon  plans  to  make  sure  there  won't  be  a 
third  ballot  in  Miami  Beach — or  even  a  sec- 
ond ballot. 


THE  NEWSWEEK  DELEGATE  COUNT 


Stilts 


Number  ol 
ddtgJlti 


Nixon        Rockefeller        Reagan 


Favorite  sons 


Undeter- 
mined 


Alabama 26  13 

Alasks >  12 

*«*» 1 16 w".'.'.::.:.'..'. 

AfkSMM 18   . 

California |  g£ 

Colorado j  13    7 f" 

ConnactKut ^  16  3  13 

Delawart |  12  9  3 

Florida ,34  27... 

G««'»« »30  23  2 

Hawaii ^14 

Idaho I  14 

Illinois SS 

IndaiM ^26 

Iowa ^24 

Kansas ^20 

Kenlucfcy >'24  22  2 

Louisiana 26  22 

Maine y\4  s 3' 

Maryland 26  I  10 

Sc«  footnotes  at  end  of  takle. 


13 


Hick*l(12). 


.     .  W.  Rocktl«ll«r(18). 

86    RMgan 

2 


8 

49 

26. 

12 


7    Kifh 

5 

.^.  Foiig(l4). 


Carlson  (20). 
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THE  NEWSWEEK  DELEGATE  COUNT— Continued 


SUtes 


Numbot  ol 
deltiitss 


Nixoo        Rockeleller       Reagin 


Favorite  sons 


Undeter- 
mined 


Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

r.ew  Hampshife 

Uew  Jersey 

riew  Mexico 

Hew  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 

Hhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee... 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming-. 

District  ot  Columbia » 

Puerto  Rico 4 

Virgin  Islands i 


i'34 34 -. 

y^i .'. Roniney(48). 


13 
20  . 
22  . 
10 
16 


13 


^26 
k20 

24 

14 

t'12 

»8  8 .  .- 

i'40  Case(40). 

14 


12 


14 


92 

3 

^26 

24 

I'S 

8 

»» 

2 

►'22 

17 

►^18 

18 

f64 

20 

►'14  .... 

89 


Rhodes (SS). 
Bartlett 


44 

14 


t'22 ! Thurmond  (22)- 

»14    ■  14 

f28  28 - 

►  56 To«er(56) 

8 - 


on  a  bill  to  remove  the  "gold  cover"  from  the 
dollar  bill — a  move  to  put  all  our  gold  stock 
of  more  than  (11  blUlon  behind  our  dollars 
in  intemaUonal  exchange. 

Elarller  in  the  week,  even  before  the  most 
frenzied  of  the  foreign  gold  buying,  Senator 
Bennett  of  Utah  likened  our  predicament  to 
a  run  on  a  bank.  It  took  cash,  time  and 
character,  he  said,  to  offset  those  runs.  That's 
what  it  wUl  take  on  the  government's  part 
now. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board's  move  ta 
tighten  money  by  raising  the  rediscount  rate 
one  half  of  one  jxir  cent  is  a  step  In  the  right 
direction. 

But  Congress  must  follow  up  by  passing 
a  tax  increase,  fast  and  of  adequate  scope. 
And  if  the  administration  won't  cut  spend- 
ing enough.  Congress  can  do  It. 

Neither  the  U.S.  uor  the  rest  of  the  Free 
World  can  suffer  a  successful  assault  on  the 
dollar  without  grave  consequences — the  con- 
sequences being  international  economic 
chaos  and  possible  world-wide  depression. 


►  12 

10 

24 

22 

24 

IS 

|14 

7 

(30 

30. 

►  12 

10 

►'9 

6 

|5  .... 

3---  

Totol. 


11,333 


573 


2S2 


146    285. 
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ADDRESS  OP  THE  HONORABLE 
JOHN  P.  SA-VT^OR,  OF  PENNS"^L- 
VANIA,  AT  THE  4 1ST  CONGRESS 
OF  THE  SLOVAK  LEAGUE  OF 
AMERICA 


I  Needed  to  win:  667. 
I  Delegation  named. 


THE  TAX  SURCHARGE  CAN  STOP 
PANICS  AND  THE  DOLDRUMS 


HON.  THOMAS  G.  MORRIS 

or   NEW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday.  June  20,  1968 

Mr.  MORRIS  ol  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  House  Members  an  editorial  which 
appeared  In  the  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex., 
Tribune  and  which  urges  prompt  passage 
of  the  lO-percent  tax  surcharge  measure. 
Quick  passage  of  the  conference  report, 
which  includes  substantial  reductions  In 
Federal  expenditures,  is  imperative  for 
the  survival  of  the  American  dollar.  For- 
tuiuitely,  the  American  dollar  is  not 
now  under  attack  abroad.  It  is,  however, 
under  attack  at  home.  Its  strength  Is 
being  enervated  by  inflationary  pressures 
and  high  interest  rates  in  all  sectors  of 
our  economy.  This  situation  is  intoler- 
able. Unless  the  pressures  subside  that 
are  raising  the  cost  of  our  goods  and 
ser\-ices — and  hence  the  cost  of  living 
for  ail  Americans — we  can  anticipate  dis- 
ruption of  the  economic  progress  which 
we  have  been  enjoying. 
The  editorial  follows: 

THE  Panic  and  the  Doldrums 
Today's  shutdown  of  the  London  gold 
market  and  British  and  of  other  gold  mar- 
ket banks  should  demonstrate  to  all — If 
there  are  any  doubters  left — just  how  seriotis 
is  the  crisis  facing  the  Western  World  whose 
monetary  systems  operate  on  the  UjS.  dol- 
lar and  the  British  pound. 

It  is  a  crisis  of  the  utmost  proportions. 
And  basically  It  la  the  Integrity  of  the  U.S. 
dollar  that  Is  at  st»ke,  the  British  pound 
being  a  sidekick  that  was  devalued  Just  last 
November. 

The  British  and  other  gold  markets  are 
co-operating  in  this  hour  of  all-out  attack 
ou  the  dollar  by  closing  their  markets  for 
a  coollng-oS  period. 


As  Is  to  be  expected.  Prance  and  the  Paris 
gold  market  Is  the  only  hold-out.  U.S.  trou- 
bles couldn't  make  France  happier. 

Bankers  of  the  six  Western  European 
"Gtold  Pool"  countries  allied  with  the  U.S. 
m  seeking  to  keep  the  price  of  gold  at  $35 
an  ounce  are  to  meet  in  Washington  this 
week-end. 

Perhaps  they  can  do  better  than  when 
they  met  In  Switzerland  last  week-end  and 
reaffirmed  their  support  of  the  $35  price, 
but  failed  to  stem  what  has  developed  Into 
the  wildest  gold-buying  spree  In  history. 

Frankly,  we're  skeptical.  We  just  haven't 
been  doing  enough  to  put  our  financial 
house  In  order. 

The  gold-buying  rush  abroad  Is  the  result 
of  spreading  conviction  that  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment, in  one  way  or  another,  will  be  com- 
pelled to  devalue  the  U.S.  dollar.  Foreigners 
from  little  people  In  India  to  the  so-called 
"Gnomes  of  Zurich"  think  that  after  all  our 
years  of  deficit  .^pending  at  home  and  abroad, 
the  U.S.  dollar  no  longer  is  as  good  as  gold, 
and  they  want  gold  for  their  dollars,  as  well 
as  for  their  pounds. 

As  the  prime  example  of  how  we've  been 
failing  to  put  our  house  In  order,  witness 
what  has  been  happening  to  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  for  a  tax  increase. 

Even  vi-lth  a  prospective  deficit  of  near  $20 
billion  looming  In  domestic  spending  (which 
means  that  many  more  "printing  press"  dol- 
lars) ,  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
has  been  sitting  on  the  proposed  tax  in- 
crease for  more  than  a  year. 

Chairman  Wilbur  Mills  demands  that  be- 
fore taxes  are  cut  the  administration  must 
cut  expenses,  and  cut  deeply.  The  admin- 
istration says  It  has  cut,  but  Mr.  Mills  and 
others  In  Congress  are  not  satisfied — they 
want  deeper  cuts.  The  administration  Is  re- 
sisting. 

Treasury  Secretary  Fowler  told  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  Thursday  the  tax  In- 
crease Is  essential  to  "preserve  the  nation's 
stability."  And  Indeed  It  is. 

But  Congress  continues  to  sit  in  a  kind  of 
doldrum,  not  raising  taxes  or  doing  much 
to  cut  government  spending. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  refused  to 
add  the  income  tax  raiser  to  another  tax  bill. 
And  the  Senate  took  Its  time  about  acting 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

OP   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  June  20,  1968 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  month 
in  Pittsburgh  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  Saylor]  ad- 
dressed the  41.st  Congress  of  the  Slovak 
League  of  America. 

The  credentials  of  my  colleague  arc 
well  known.  He  is  certainly  one  of  the 
outstanding  Con.",ressmen  among  us  to- 
day, learned  in  many  areas,  but  particu- 
larly well  informed  on  the  tragic  history 
of  Eastern  Europe.  He  has  seen  the  suf- 
fering of  so  many  people  under  the  bitter 
weight  of  communism  in  that  portion  of 
the  world,  and  has  shown  the  deepest 
understanding  and  compassion  for  these 
people. 

I  know  that  all  of  my  colleagues  here 
in  the  House  will  profit  by  reading  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Permsyl- 
vania  on  that  occasion.  It  is  my  great 
pleasure  to  append  them  at  this  point: 
Address  op  Hon.  John  P.  Saylor 
In  return  for  this  honor  of  being  with  you 
today,  I  only  wish  that  I  could  produce  for 
you  a  bright  picture  for  the  cause  you  seek. 
Lord  knows  you  and  those  In  the  land  of 
your  ancestors  are  most  deserving  of  the  ful- 
fillment of  your  wish. 

You  have  waited  many  lifetimes  for  the 
freedom  you  seek.  You  have  been  patient; 
you  have  never  permitted  misfortune  to  dis- 
courage you.  The  least  you  should  have 
earned  are  a  hope  and  a  promise. 

I  share  with  you  the  hope  for  a  better 
day,  for  without  hope  there  is  only  resigna- 
tion .  .  .  and  defeat.  There  may  as  well  be 
no  tomorrow. 

But  I  can  promise  nothing  at  this  time. 
To  do  otherwise  would  be  to  deceive  you. 
Oh,  when  we  shunt  aside  the  immediate 
future  and  look  in  the  direction  of  horizons 
that  are  not  yet  within  view,  we  can  all  be 
optimistic  and  confident.  We  all  know  in 
our  hearts  that  God  will  not  forever  permit 
suppression  of  the  good,  the  falthftil,  and  the 
determined. 
Yet,  regardless  of  the  jiews  that  Is  coming 
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out  about  reported  unrest  Jn  Czech-Slorta 
and  lu  impact  upon  the  Conununlat  State. 
deep  down  we  know  that  the  time  haa  not 
yet  oome  for  the  uprlalng  that  will  lead  tboae 
brave  people  to  liberation  from  ruthlesa 
Soviet  domination.  It  would  be  heart-warm- 
ing  to  believe  so  It  would  Inspire  conAdence 
in  the  oppressed.  But  we  must  talte  special 
care  not  to  cheer  into  action  a  gladiator 
not  fully  prepared  against  an  opponent  with 
a  decided  advantage  over  him  Especially 
when  we  ourselves  are  not  ready  to  help  Nor 
are  we  going  to  be  ready  to  help  unless  we 
face  up  to  the  athlestic  philosophy,  the 
treachery,  the  duplicity,  and  the  confirmed 
objective  of  those  who  have  o%-errtin  the  land 
of  your  forefathers 

For  51  years  we  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  study  the  Communist  conspiracy,  but — 
■ad  to  say— we  have  actually  helped  it 
along  more  than  we  have  hindered  tu  ad- 
vance. We  conceded  to  Moscow  many  Euro- 
pean countries  who  cried  and  fought  for 
freedom  when  we  were  m  a  position  to  dic- 
tate boundaries  and  to  demand  equitable 
treatment  for  innocent  peoples.  We  invited 
and  abetted  Red  conquest  of  China  though 
Russian  troops  did  not  fire  a  .<;ingle  shot 
In  our  hostilities  with  Japan 

I  need-not  renund  you  that  during  those 
years  the  Kremlin  was  doing  everything  pos- 
sible to  destroy  the  spirit  and  faith  of  all 
Europeans.  They  knew  where  to  start  with 
religion  and  education. 

Of  9  bishops  in  Slovakia.  2  were  r-ondemned 
to  life  Imprisonment.  I  was  sentenced  to  24 
years.  2  to  15  years,  and  four  were  confined 
to  quarters.  Five  priests  were  executed.  240 
of  the  two  thousand  priests  were  imprisoned, 
nine  or  ten  seminaries  were  closed  and  the 
other  taken  under  management  by  the  Com- 
munist state. 

More  than  one  thousand  priests  and 
brothers  were  deported  to  concentration 
camps  for  hard  labor,  nuns  were  taken  out 
of  their  work  and  convents  abolished.  1.800 
parish  schools  and  80  catholic  high  .schools 
were  dissolved  and  8  catholic  publishing 
houses  were  '-ontlscated. 

Looking  back,  the  wonder  of  It  all  Is  that 
the  spirit  of  independence  could  remain 
aflame  for  so  long  in  the  face  of  this  ex- 
tensive effort  to  destroy  the  very  thought  of 
free  men  and  the  verv  thought  of  God  Him- 
self 

But  America  has  been  slow  to  learn  from 
tfiese  experiences. 

And  for  almost  a  quarter  century  we  have 
allowed  Communist  conspirators  to  do  just 
about  everything  they  have  wanted  In  our 
very  own  country.  These  are  harsh  words, 
but  they  are  deliberate  Their  substantiation 
is  In  the  record.  I  recently  read  over  an 
analysis  of  what  was  presented  as  the  Com- 
munist program  of  action  for  overthrowing 
capitalism.  Here  are  some  of  the  guidelines 
emphasized  In  that  program. 

1.  Preach  atheism;  2.  Destroy  patriotism: 
3.  Create  disrespect  for  policemen;  4.  Increase 
trade  with  Russia;  5.  Peace  at  any  price. 
Now.  let's  take  them  separately. 

Preach  atheism. — Well,  now.  could  any 
such  scheme  succeed  in  a  Christian  country 
whose  fundamental  principle  is  that  God  is 
8upr«ne?  Whose  declaration  of  independence 
stated  that  all  men  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights? 
Whose  highest  legislative  bodies  open  each 
session  with  a  prayer? 

Could  such  a  scheme  succeed  in  America? 
It  cannot,  and  eventually  it  will  be  defeated. 
But  meanwhile  It  has  come  a  long  way.  Since 
the  famous— or  infamous — Supreme  Court 
decision  on  prayer  in  school,  we  have  seen 
the  Christmas  scene  disappear  from  many 
school  houses,  hymns  silenced,  and  the  name 
of  God  banned  in  the  classroom.  A  New  York 
school  principal  was  upheld  when  he  pro- 
hibited the  right  to  recite  this  verse: 


"Thank  you  for  the  world  so  sweet. 
Thank  you  for  the  food  we  eat. 
Tbaak  you  for  the  birds  that  sing. 
Thank  you  God  for  everything." 

When  kindergarten  studenU  in  a  DeKalb, 
Illinois,  public  school  tried  to  say  the  same 
Uttle  prayer,  a  United  States  circuit  court 
agreed  that  it  was  against  the  law. 

So  the  Communists  set  out  to  preach 
atheism,  and  who  would'  dare  say  that  they 
are  not  making  progress  in  this  regard? 

Drxtroy  patrwtmm  is  another  part  of  their 
program  With  the  help  of  some  television 
producers  and  some  cartoonists  and  some 
teachers,  the  plot  is  working  very  well.  Tliey 
have  tried  to  deprecate  George  Washington. 
Paul  Revere.  Ben  Pranklln.  and  Just  about 
every  hero  that  helped  to  establish  this 
country  and  to  keep  her  independent.  They 
have  villlfled  pioneer  industrlalisu  who 
helped  to  transform  the  Nation  into  a  land 
of  plenty. 

What  is  worse.  Communists  and  their  sym- 
pathizers are  even  today  bringing  further  ag- 
ony to  the  families  of  many  young  heroes 
who  have  died  for  their  flag  In  Vietnam. 
Taunting  telephone  calls  and  letters  are  em- 
ployed to  carry  out  this  vicious,  despicable 
campaign. 

Create  disrespect  for  policemen. — A  tactic 
that  has  l>een  working  very  well.  With  the 
help  of  a  series  of  Supreme  Court  decisions 
the  career  of  the  criminal  has  been  made 
much  easier  than  that  of  a  police  officer.  And 
once  an  officer  observes  all  of  the  new  regula- 
tions that  have  been  forced  upon  him  and  is 
finally  convinced  that  he  can  make  an  arrest 
without  breaking  the  law  himself,  the  next 
danger  he  faces  is  the  charge  of  police  bru- 
tality. It  is  happening  every  day  in  Washing- 
ton, in  New  York,  and  in  Chicago.  You  have 
no  doubt  experienced  It  right  here  in  Pitts- 
burgh. It  has  happened  on  scores  of  college 
campuses. 

Increase  trade  with  Russia  and  her  .■satel- 
lites.— Somehow  there  is  any  number  of  ideal- 
ists in  our  Government  who  cannot  see  the 
folly  of  supplying  the  enemy  with  the  mate- 
rials it  needs  to  continue  its  encroachment 
into  the  free  world.  Despite  the  fact  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  supplying  a  good  propor- 
tion of  the  equipment  and  supplies  that  kill 
and  malm  our  boys  in  Vietnam,  the  trade 
goes  on.  It  is  abominable,  but  It  continues. 
Now  we  come  to  peace  at  any  price.  We  may 
be  experiencing  the  product  of  this  sales 
pitch  right  now.  as  our  negotiators  sit  In 
Paris  with  the  cursed  representatives  of  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh.  We  pray  that  that  conference 
will  silence  the  guns  that  are  shattering  so 
many  lives  in  the  awful  battlefields  of  Indo 
China,  but  I  frankly  cannot  In  conscience 
agree  to  what  appears  to  be  a  part  of  the 
.\merican  peace  package.  I  refer  to  the  re- 
ported offer  of  assistance  to  rebuild  North 
Vietnam. 

I  am  not  criticizing  the  President's  con- 
duct of  the  war,  although  I  have  my  own 
ideas  about  what  course  we  should  have  taken 
once  we  were  in.  As  a  member  of  the  Naval 
Reserve  who  served  In  the  Pacific  In  World 
War  II.  I  had  my  tour  of  duty  in  and  around 
Viet  Nam  three  years  ago.  At  that  time  I 
became  convinced  that  a  blockade  was  es- 
sential to  American  victory  over  there.  I  ad- 
vocated that  coiu-se  of  action  on  my  return 
to  Washington. 

Now  we  are  at  a  new  Junction.  We  want 
the  North  Vietnamese  to  back  up  past  the 
demilitarized  zone  as  a  major  step  in  the 
propooed  armistice  It  is  a  commendable  pro- 
vision, of  course,  but  I  cannot  accept  the 
offer  of  United  States  dollars  to  get  the  Viet 
Cong  to  move  out.  It  would  be  a  case  of  noti- 
fying the  world  that  we  are  ready  to  bribe 
aggressors.  It  would  Invite  further  invasions 
against  free  peoples.  It  is  not  the  kind  of 
hallmark  for  this  country  to  establish.  I  de- 
plore the  very  Idea  of  such  an  offer. 


We  do  not  now  display  the  leadership  nec- 
essary to  provide  eventual  freedom  for  the 
peoples  of  Slovakia  or  other  captives  of  the 
Kremlin  when  we  contemplate  succumbing  to 
blackmail.  Nor  does  anyone  or  anything  but 
communism  benefit  from  crime  in  the  streets, 
disorder  on  the  campus,  disrespect  for  police- 
men, and  disappearing  moral  standards.  Un- 
til these  tendencies  are  reversed,  we  can  ofTer 
little  inspiration  to  those  oppressed  by  the 
red  yoke. 

I  do  not  despair,  of  coutie.  None  of  us 
do.  no  matter  how  discouraged  we  become  ut 
times  as  a  consequence  of  questionable  gov- 
ernment policies  and  government  attitude 
Maybe  we  are  finally  becoming  alarmed  at 
the  insidious  operations  of  the  Red  con- 
spiracy. Mayt>e  we  will  now  begin  to  act  m 
the  best  interests  of  this  country  and  of  all 
free  coiuitries  instead  of  primarily  trying  to 
build  a  cordial  image  in  Moscow. 

The  patriotic  people  of  Czechoslovaki.i 
must  not  be  left  to  feel  that  we  have  desertrd 
them  even  though  we  have  not  helped  t(j 
construct  any  roads  on  which  they  might 
walk  to  freedom.  We  hope  and  we  believe 
that  some  concessions  will  come  from  the 
courage  they  now  display.  We  want  them  to 
remain  enthusiastic  about  the  future,  yet 
we  must  not  push  them  into  open  rebellion 
until  the  time  is  ready. 

Este  nasa  Slovenska  rec  zaje,  budc  xlc 
naveky.  (Still  lives  our  Slovak  language  and 
It  will  live  forever.) 


CHATTANOOGA  PRAISED 


HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  20,  1968 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  al- 
ways happy  to  hear  our  hometown 
praised  by  individuals  who  happen  to  be 
touring  through  our  congressional  dis- 
tricts. Of  course,  I  have  long  been  an 
advocate  of  the  vitality  and  hospitality 
of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  Therefore,  it  is 
with  particular  pride  that  I  recently 
noted  a  letter  in  a  newspaper  from  a 
resident  of  Missouri  complimenting  the 
people  of  the  Third  District  of  Tennessee 

Now  that  summer  is  upon  us,  I  would 
like  to  welcome  my  colleagues  and  their 
constituents  to  Tennessee  to  enjoy  the 
beauties  of  our  landscape  and  the  warmth 
of  our  people. 

I  include  the  letter  from  Mr.  Frier 
Lowrj'.  contained  in  the  Chattanooga 
News  Free  Press  of  June  3.  1968,  in  the 
Record: 

City  Praised:  Missovrian  CrrES  Hospitalitt 
During  Visit 

I  recently  returned  from  a  week's  stay  in 
Chattanooga,  gathering  feature  articles  for 
national  business  publications. 

To  say  I  was  impressed  with  your  hospita- 
ble city  is  an  understatement.  It  was  my  first 
visit  and  I  came  away  singing  praises  for  the 
beauty,  the  hospitality,  the  lively  atmos- 
phere, the  excellent  facilities.  Ad  infinitum 

You're  the  nicest  city  that  ever  happened 
to  me.  Your  business  community  Is  alive. 
The  view  from  Lookout  Mountain  staggers 
the  senses.  The  kindness  of  the  people  over- 
whelmed me.  I  remember  so  many.  To  men- 
tion one,  the  young  woman  at  the  wax 
museum  at  the  mountain  incline  (remember 
me,  dear — the  little  man  with  two  cameras 
who  asked  if  he  might  take  a  picture  of 
Churchill  and  we  discussed  color  slides,  your 
work    at    the    foundation — remember    me?) 
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There  were  many,  many  others  who  helped  a 
stranger. 

The  South  and  hospitality  have  always 
been  synonymous.  But  Chattanooga  la  some- 
thing again. 

You're  a  city  with  everything  and  I  dldnt 
begin  to  see  it  all.  My  only  hope  la  that  your 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Is  getting  the  mes- 
sage out  that  Chattanooga  Is  fun.  Is  friendly. 
Is  attractive.  Has  wonderful  food. 

This  Is  my  way  of  saying  "Thanks"  to  a 
city.  Prom  now  until  Time  Eternal,  I'll  be 
saying  to  people  planning  a  trip,  "But  have 
you  seen  Chattanooga?"  My  present  project 
consists  of  convincing  the  main  person  In 
our  hovisehold  that  she  should  Join  me  in  a 
Chattanooga  revisited  project.  I  think  her 
resistance  Is  beginning  to  wear  down  as  I 
tick  off  all  the  enchanting  features. 


YET  WE  HAVE  HOPE 


HON.  GARRY  BROWN 

OP    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  20,  196S 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker. 
we  have  all  heard  a  great  deal  in  re- 
cent days  about  the  "sickness"  in  our 
land — a  sickness  not  limited  to  just  one 
group  or  place,  but  at  the  spiritual  core 
of  our  society.  It  is  said  symptoms  of  this 
sickness  appear  in  the  daily  headlines: 
Riots  of  the  disadvantaged  in  the  slums: 
riots  of  the  affluent  on  the  campus;  crime 
and  violence  in  the  streets:  personal  ir- 
responsibility in  all  its  forms. 

The  affluent  have  become  arrogant,  im- 
satlsfied.  and  frightened,  while  the  de- 
prived have  become  dependent,  frus- 
trated, and  embittered. 

We  sense  the  moimting  danger  and 
we  see  the  moimting  evidence  that  a  gulf 
is  widening  between  the  affluent  ma- 
jority and  the  deprived  minority — not 
only  an  economic  Rulf ,  but  a  psychologi- 
cal gulf,  a  chasm  in  human  understand- 
ing. 1 
Yet  we  have  hope.  | 

We  have  hope  because  throughout  this 
trying  period,  a  majority  of  our  citizens 
are  coming  to  grips  as  never  before  with 
three  great  realities:  that  there  are  real 
problems:  that  there  are  no  quick  and 
easy  answers ;  and  that  the  true  solutions 
must  be  foimd  in  the  constructive  atti- 
tudes, the  responsible  action,  and  the 
committed  lives  of  all  our  citizens. 

Across  lines  of  color  and  class,  Ameri- 
cans are  being  united  by  the  urgency  of 
a  single  question — "What  can  I  do  about 
race  and  poverty?" 

There  are  as  many  potential  answers 
as  there  are  people  concerned  enough 
to  ask  the  question.  But  today,  I  would 
like  to  tell  you  about  just  a  few  an- 
swers— useful  and  fulfilling — that  have 
been  found  by  a  broadcast  corporation  in 
my  district. 

Following  the  death  of  Martin  Luther 
King,  Gilmore  Broadcasting  Corp.,  with 
general  offices  in  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  an- 
noimced  thai  its  corporate  office  and 
each  of  its  stations  would  contribute  $2,- 
500  for  a  memorial  fund  to  be  used  in 
any  way  decided  by  that  community. 

In  its  headquarters  city  of  Kalamazoo, 
for  instance,  S2,500  was  contributed,  with 
a  pledge  by  Gilmore  Broadcasting  presi- 
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dent,  James  J.  Gilmore,  Jr.,  of  an  addi- 
tional $2,500  if  the  first  amount  was 
matched  by  other  community  contribu- 
tions. A  total  of  $8,000  was  finally  col- 
lected. An  independent  memorial  fund 
committee  of  black  community  leaders 
decided  to  use  the  money  to  set  up  a  col- 
lection of  materials  on  black  history, 
heritage,  and  culture  in  the  Kalamazoo 
Public  Library. 

In  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  at  station 
WSVA-TV  AM-FM,  $2,500  was  con- 
tributed to  start  Project  Dream  to  estab- 
lish job  opportunities  for  the  under- 
trained.  The  project  includes  job  train- 
ing and  placement  for  Negro  youth  and 
undertrained  black  or  white  adults:  job 
retraining  for  black  or  white  employees 
seeking  to  improve  their  jobs;  publicizing 
equal  opportunities  made  available  by 
local  business  and  industry.  The  commit- 
tee administering  the  fund  is  drawn  from 
the  Rockingham  County  Council  on  Hu- 
man Relations  and  the  Harrisonburg  Bi- 
racial  Commission,  as  well  as  WSVA. 

In  Joplin,  Mo.,  station  KODE-TV-AM 
contributed  $2,500  for  distribution — with 
the  counsel  of  Negro  community  lead- 
ers— to:  The  Carver  Memorial  Nursery 
for  a  teachers'  salary  fund;  the  Negro 
Service  Center  for  a  new  piano;  Bovs' 
Club  for  use  as  needed;  and  toward  a 
special  recognition  dinner,  sponsored  by 
the  chamber  of  commerce,  for  an  out- 
standing member  of  the  Negro  com- 
munity. 

In  Evansvillc,  Ind.,  WEMT-TV  con- 
tributed $2,500  to  Hope,  Inc.,  of  Evans- 
villc, a  nonprofit  organization  devoted  to 
rehabilitating  homes  for  low-income 
families.  WEMT-TV  will  follow  up  the 
progress  of  Hope  with  reports  to  viewers, 
including  a  prime  time  documentary  pro- 
gram on  the  organization's  activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  commend 
Gilmore  Broadcasting,  and  particularly 
its  public-spirited  president,  Jim  Gil- 
more, Jr.,  for  these  undertakings. 

At  a  time  when  America's  future 
hinges  on  its  ability  to  create  commxmi- 
cation  and  build  bridges  between  the 
divided  segments  of  our  society,  it  is  only 
fitting  that  a  broadcast  corporation 
should  serve  as  a  catalyst  for  this  kind 
of  communication. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  ideas,  the  initia- 
tive, and  the  direction  provided  by  Gil- 
more Broadcasting  will  stimulate  the 
imagination  of  others  to  do  more  grass- 
roots work  of  this  nature. 


KARL  MARX  AND  THE  REVOLT  IN 
AMERICA 


HON.  WILLIAM  HENRY  HARRISON 

OF    WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  20,  1968 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  my  pleasure  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  from  time  to  time  the  trenchant 
and  incisive  editorial  comment  of  the 
Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  State  Tribune,  which  is 
edited  by  Mr.  James  M.  Flinchum. 

Mr.  Flinchum  is  a  man  of  unexcelled 
erudition  and  perception  whose  edito- 
rials have  won  him  acclaim  not  only  in 
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the  Rocky  Mountain  West,  but  national 
recognition  as  well  in  the  form  of  the 
Freedoms  Foundation  award  which  he 
earned  for  a  stirring  historical  flashback 
to  the  times  and  motives  of  the  Magna 
Charta. 

Editor  Flinchum  recently  delivered  a 
speech  before  the  Rotary  Club  of  Chey- 
enne in  which  he  displayed  the  same 
qualities  that  make  his  editorials  "must 
reading"  6  days  a  week  in  Wyoming.  His 
speech  dealt  with  the  influence  of  the 
warped  preachments  of  Karl  Marx  on 
the  people  and  events  of  today. 

He  entitled  his  talk,  last  Mary  22,  "Karl 
Marx  and  the  Revolt  in  America." 

By  juxtaposing  events  in  many  regions, 
Mr.  Flinchum  weaves  a  word  tapestry  on 
which  emerges  the  picture  of  an  orches- 
tration— the  common  orchestration  of 
many  tragedies  in  Vietnam,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  the  cities  of  America.  He 
writes: 

It  Is  certainly  worth  something  to  observe 
that  concurrently  with  the  ouster  of  Khru- 
shchev and  also  with  the  stepped-up  mili- 
tary operations  of  the  Viet  Cong  and  North 
Vietnamese  in  South  Vietnam,  there  oc- 
curred almost  simultaneously  in  this  coun- 
try a  rash  of  domestic  disruptions  com- 
mencing with  student  riots  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Berkeley  and  the  real 
commencement  of  the  Negro  slum  section 
disturbances  in  1964. 

I  ask,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Mr.  Flinch- 
um's  speech  to  the  Rotary  Club  of  Chey- 
enne be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Karl  Marx  and  the  Revolt  in  America 
( Delivered  by  James  M.  Flinchum  before  the 

Rotary  Club  of  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  May  22, 

1968) 

Shortly  before  his  assassination,  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  made  a  grimly  accurate 
prophecy  of  his  death. 

But  he  said  it  would  not  matter  if  he  died. 
Because — he  said,  "I  have  been  to  the  moun- 
tain." 

I  did  not  quite  tinderstand  the  significance 
of  this  until  I  came  across  it  in  the  Book  of 
Isaiah,  Chapter  Two.  This  was  Isaiah's  vision 
of  the  fate  expected  to  befall  Jerusalem  and 
Judah. 

"And  It  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days, 
that  the  moimtaln  of  the  Lord's  house  shall 
be  established  In  the  top  of  the  moimtalns. 
and  shall  be  exalted  above  the  hills,  and  all 
nations  shall  flow  unto  It. 

"And  many  people  shall  go  and  say.  Come 
ye,  let  us  go  up  the  mountain  of  the  Lord, 
to  the  house  of  the  God  of  Jacob:  and  he 
win  teach  us  In  his  ways,  and  we  will  walk 
In  his  paths:  for  out  of  Zlon  shall  go  forth 
the  law,  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from 
Jerusalem." 

This  same  chapter  also  contains  the  state- 
ment that  God  shall  judge  between  naUons 
and  that  they  will  cease  their  warfare  and 
beat  their  swords  into  plowshares  and  spears 
Into  pruning  hooks. 

But  If  we  are  to  accept  as  literal  some  of 
the  symbolic  messages  of  Isaiah,  let  us  also 
note  this,  which  Dr.  King  might  have  dili- 
gently studied: 

"O  house  of  Jacob,  come  ye  and  let  us 
walk  In  the  light  of  the  Lord.  Therefore,  thou 
hast  forsaken  thy  people,  the  house  of  Jacob, 
because  they  be  replenished  from  the  east — 
and  are  soothsayers  like  the  Philistines,  and 
they  please  themselves  in  the  children  of 
strangers." 

These  are  prophetic  words,  not  Just  In  the 
times  of  .ancient  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  but 
In  our  own  times  as  well. 

It  is  a  mere  sixty  days  to  the  day  since 
the  chairman  of  our  program  committee. 
Colonel  Brubaker,  assigned  me  this  paper. 
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Think  b«ck  on  the  omlnotia  events  of  Just 
tboae  two  months  alone. 

Without  reference  to  natural  dlsacters,  or 
to  the  domestic  political  situation  in  t^ls 
country — which  falls  within  the  context  of 
accepted  and  reeosnlzed  political  activity — 
here  are  a  few  of  the  very  exceptional  events 
of  this  two-month  period: 

Dr.  King  was  assassinated  In  Memphis  by 
a  person  or  peraoos  as  yet  unknown,  for  rea- 
sons not  definitely  clear. 

A  series  of  massive  urban  disturbances 
swept  at  least  a  half-dozen  cities  In  this 
country.  They  Included  the  worst  Incidents 
of  destruction  In  oiu  nation's  capital  alnce 
the  British  Army  burned  the  White  House  In 
1814.  And  they  resulted  In  the  deaths  ot  43 
persons  and  property  damage  estimated  at 
more  than  forty  million  dollars. 

These  were  followed  by  an  outbreak  of  acts 
of  civil  disobedience  and  rebellion  and  at- 
tempts at  actual  seizure  of  numercais  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  Including  the  old 
and  respected  Columbia  University  all  for  a 
grreat  variety  of  alleged  reasons  stated  by  the 
rioters  and  disturbers  of  the  ivc.-uleniic  peace. 

Subsequently,  It  might  be  noted,  similar 
ouebre.iks  CKXurred  in  Paris  and  in  virtually 
every  state  of  Brazil  except  for  Sao  Paulo. 

During  that  same  two-month  period.  It 
shoulU  be  noted,  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  Stales  In  concert  wttli  our  allies  in 
the  Republic  ot  Vietnam,  repulsed  a  Com- 
munist attack  on  the  fortified  military  en- 
campment of  Kile  Sanh  as  well  as  carried  out 
other  military  operations. 

Azid  in  this  same  period  the  United  States 
s.it  down  with  Us  enemies  at  a  place  far- 
removed  from  the  battles,  to  talk  what  its 
representatives  believe  is  a  sincere  effort  to 
achl^>^  |:eace  in  Southeast  Asia,  but  which 
bably  on  the  Kremlin's  time-table  as 
merely  an  IntarluUe  in  its  program  of  world 
conquest. 

During  this  month  of  May  which  Is  not 
quite  yet  over  there  occurred  a  most  signi- 
ficant event  overlooked  by  most  of  the  Free 
World,  but  not  by  the  Communists. 

This  was  the  !50th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  on  May  5  1818.  of  Karl  Helnrich  Marx. 
the  founder  if  the  Communist  moven>ent 
and  tile  spiritual  lanc  ator  of  world  revolu- 
tion that  has  ccme  to  fruition  In  our  times. 

It  was  this  son  of  a  middle-class  German 
newspaper  editor  who  In  collaboration  with 
Prlederlch  Engels  published  the  Communist 
Manifesto  with  Its  ringing  call  (or  workers 
of  the  world  to  unite  and  to  establish  a 
government  ruled  by  a  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat— 'the   working   classes. 

It  Is  this  man  who  along  with  his  latter- 
day  disciples  in  both  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
Communist  China  and  other  nations,  is 
worshiped  In  the  strange  political  cult  of 
communism. 

It  Is  the  credo  of  Marx  that  Is  sought 
of  Implemc^ntatlon  today  in  the  cities  of 
America,  on  the  academic  grounds  of  Insti- 
tutions of  learning  in  many  countries,  and 
on  the  battlefields  of  Vietnam  and  Korea 
as  well. 

In  his  teachings  Mnrx  projected  his  basic 
thesis  of  dlalectlc&l  materialism,  the  crux  of 
which  is  that  history  is  a  series  of  endless 
conflicts,  and  that  the  future  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  outcome  of  the  working  class 
to  dominate  all. 

Except  for  the  revolutions  of  1848  in 
France  and  In  Oermany,  which  did  not  in- 
volve particularly  the  creation  of  any  social- 
ist governments,  Marx  did  not  live  to  see 
the  result  of  his  poUtlcal  theories.  He  died  In 
London  in  1883  In  poverty.  But  he  surely 
would  have  been  satisfied  with  what  his 
latter-day  disciples  have  accomplished  in 
behalf  of  Marxian  world  revolution. 

Not  quite  20  years  after  his  death  there 
occurred  on  another  May  Day  In  the  year 
1900 — outside  the  old  Georgian  capital  city 
of  Tlflis,  a  strange  event  Several  hundred 
persons   assembled    In   a   salt    lake   outside 
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the  city  whose  surroundings  were  remote 
from  the  observation  of  the  Czar's  police. 
And  when  they  had  assembled  they  raised  a 
variety  of  banners,  placards,  posters  and  the 
Red  Flag — and  they  were  addressed  by  a  M- 
year-old  youth  who  was  making  the  first 
speech  of  his  life. 

He  was  a  student  at  the  Russian  Orthodox 
senainary  In  Tints;  his  name  was  Joseph 
DJugashvUl.  Subsequently^-and  It  must  now 
be  noted  that  he  was  not  merely  a  seminar- 
ian, but  a  conspiratorial  member  of  the  rev- 
olutionary Russian  Social  Democratic  Work- 
ers Party  subrequently  this  young  man. 
Joseph  VI«.snrlonlvlch  DJugashvUl  adopted 
a  pseudonym  which  was  then  and  remains 
a  characteristic  of  this  political  movement. 
It  was  AfotMi.  a  Turkish  word  meaning  "the 
indomitable. "  And  a  few  years  later,  for 
purposes  of  both  camouflage  and  perhaps 
strengthened  symbolism — and  symbolism  is 
all-Important  to  the  Communists — he  adopt- 
ed a  more  enduring  pseudonym.  It  was  Stalin, 
meaning  steel. 

For  nearly  30  years  after  the  Bolshevik 
revolution  of  1917,  when  a  relatively  small 
group  of  the  most  radical  wing  of  the  Rus- 
sian Social  Democratic  Party  called  the 
bolaheviki — a  word  meaning  majority,  as 
contrasted  with  the  meruhiviki — a  word 
meaning  minority — seized  control  of  the 
Russian  Revolution — this  one  man  ruled 
the  Soviet  Union. 

There  are  substantial  estimates  that  he 
personally  is  responsible,  through  his  poli- 
cies, for  the  non- military  deaths  of  mil- 
lions, including  at  least  one  and  possibly 
two  of  the  most  prominent  leaders  of  the 
Bolshevik  Revolution  of  1917 — one  of  whom 
is  deified  today  as  the  founder  of  the  USSR, 
Nikolai  Lenin,  whose  real  name  was  Vladimir 
nylch  Ulyanov.  The  other  was  Leon  Trotsky, 
the  Bolshevik  war  commissar  who  in  1929 
was  sent  into  exile  by  Stalin  and  was  mur- 
dered by  an  agent  of  the  Soviet  Q-P-U  in  his 
villa  Just  outside  Mexico  City  in  1940. 

Although  Lenin  remains  the  symbolic  fig- 
urehead of  the  Moscow  wing  of  the  world 
Communist  movement,  and  Trotsky  was  one 
of  Its  most  brilliant  strategists  and  tacti- 
cians and  Is  remembered  by  a  splinter  Com- 
munist movement  called  Trotskylsts,  It  was 
Stalin  who  cemented  the  present  form  of 
the  most  powerful  sect  of  Communist — that 
as  preached  from  Moscow — and  made  the 
Soviet  Union  the  most  powerful  nation  on 
earth  from  the  standpoint  of  sheer  mili- 
tancy if  secondmost  from  the  standpoint  of 
actual  power. 

Revisionism  In  Moscow  .as  claimed  by  Pe- 
king, to  the  contrary,  and  despite  the 
Khrushchev  era  of  supposed  co-existence 
with  the  West:  since  1965  the  Soviet  Union 
has  been  returning  to  Stalin's  policies  and 
perhaps  those  of  his  archenemy,  Trotsky, 
as  well.  For  Trotsky  charged  In  the  1930's  In 
his  book  "The  Revolution  Betrayed"  that 
Stalin  had  deviated  from  the  program  of 
world  revolution  and  was  making  common 
cause    with    the    counter-revolutionists. 

A  favorite  theme  of  the  Communists,  re- 
duced to  simple  terms.  Is  this:  Anythinu  you 
can  do  1  can  do  better.  This  doesn't  neces- 
sarily relate  to  Industry,  science  or  athletics 
although  here  too  they  hew  to  this  motto. 
But  what  really  turns  them  on  is  com- 
petitive standing  up  for  the  Marxist  cause,  or 
whatever  may  be  the  dictated  party  line  of 
the  moment. 

The  Communists  are  great  breast-beaters, 
braggarts  and  self-proclaimed  champions, 
and  in  this  they  assiduously  try  to  out-do 
each  other  In  shouting  for  the  Marxist  cause. 
Trotsky,  for  example,  from  his  retreats 
first  In  Turkey  then  In  Norway  and  later  In 
Mexico,  accused  Stalin  in  strident  tones  of 
going  soft  on  the  communist  world  pro- 
gram of  permanent  revolution.  He  con- 
tinued this  sniping  until  Stalin  shut  him 
up  by  having  him  murdered. 
After  Stalin's  death  la  1954,  and  Khru- 
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shchev's  ultimate  takeover  of  the  mantle  of 
power,  and  the  de-mytholo^y  or  the  demon- 
izing  of  dear  old  Uncle  Joe,  the  leader  of  the 
Communist  Chinese — Mao-tse-tung — began 
criticizing  Moscow,  until  we  have  the 
political  spilt  that  exists  today  between 
Peking  and  the  Soviets. 

Peking  commenced  its  own  program  of 
world  revolution,  saying  In  essence  as  noted 
prevlou.sly,  we  can  do  better  than  Moscow  in 
tills  field. 

Khrushchev  bad  not  really  abandoned  the 
basic  Marxist  principle  of  his  Kremlin  pred- 
ecessors: he  was  trying  to  be  a  little  more 
subtle,  and  when  he  was  detected  in  one  of 
these  attempted  clandestine  forays,  sneaking 
missiles  Into  Communist  Cuba,  he  was  un- 
done, stood  up  before  the  world  and  made  a 
laughing-stock.  As  a  result  he  had  to  go,  and 
It  was  only  a  matter  of  time  before  he  was 
kicked  out  and  replaced  by  the  present  dual- 
ity in  Moscow,  Kosygtn  and  Brezhnev,  which 
may  In  reality  be  a  solo  dictatorship- 
Brezhnev,  who  will  attempt  to  ape  Stalin 
when  the  time  Is  propitious. 

This  development — a  hardening  of  Mos- 
cow's attitude,  conveyed  by  obscure  signals 
to  the  rest  of  the  Communist  world  undetect- 
able to  a  tone-deaf  Free  World— roughly  coin- 
cided with  two  developments. 

One  was  a  sharp  Increase  In  the  guerrilla 
warfare  conducted  by  the  National  Liberation 
Front  in  Vietnam  which  brought  South  Viet- 
nam to  the  verge  of  defeat  and  forced  the 
United  States  to  move  quickly  and  power- 
fully to  prevent  a  complete  defeat  of  the 
Saigon  government's  forces. 

The  other  was  the  development  of  guer- 
rilla warfare  in  the  United  States  through 
vBrlou.<?  means,  early  by  means  of  incitement 
to  rtotlng  and  civil  disturbances  in  Negro 
slum  sections  of  many  large  ( and  some  small ) 
American  cities:  and  later  and  most  recently 
very  intensively,  the  utilization  of  easily 
swayed,  impressionable  college  and  university 
students. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  has  a  very  spteclal 
place  In  the  Communists'  glolMil  strategy,  but 
for  the  purposes  of  this  paper  and  because 
of  the  lack  of  time.  It  shall  be  dealt  with  In 
a  perfunctory  manner  here. 

Early,  the  Hanoi  end  of  the  Vietnam  war 
was  abetted  chiefiy  by  Peking,  untU  the 
ouster  of  Khrushchev  and  the  return  of  the 
Moscow  regime  to  a  tougher  attitude. 

Dr.  Robert  Strausz-Hupe,  the  director  of 
the  Foreign  Policy  Research  Institute  and 
one  of  the  most  knowledgeable  authorities  on 
the  science  of  geo-politics,  describes  the  wnr 
in  Vietnam  as  "a  crucial  contest  In  the  global 
protracted  conflict  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union." 

It  Is  a  sequential  development  to  the 
Cuban  crisis  which  like  Vietnam  was  a  con- 
test between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  for  dominance  of  a  strategic 
area  of  the  world.  The  Soviets  did  not  ac- 
complish what  they  set  out  to  do  In  Cuba, 
although  the  United  States — says  Strausz- 
Hupe — came  off  much  worse  than  our  "na- 
tional mythology  "  will  admit  in  that  con- 
frontation. 

Dr.  Strausz-Hupe  adds  this  significant 
comment:  "Of  course,  the  Vietnam  war  is 
NOT  an  Internal  war,  and  the  alternatives 
available  to  the  United  Statee  In  Southeast 
Asia — and  elsewhere — are  determined  by 
global  strategic  equation." 

This  equation— I  might  add — is  being 
constantly  changed  as  for  example,  the 
Pueblo  seizure;  or  the  disclosure  recently 
that  U.S.  intelligence  experts  are  gravely 
concerned  at  the  prospect  of  an  outbreak  of 
war  In  Korea. 

Or  the  disclosure  a  couple  of  weeks  ago 
that  while  the  United  States  and  world  .it- 
tention  have  been  focused  on  Vietnam,  the 
Soviets  have  quietly  turned  the  flank  of 
both  Peking  afid  the  United  States — both  of 
whom  It  regards  as  Its  enemies — in  India. 
There,  according  to  a  Washington  Report  of 
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the  American  Security  Council,  the  U-S-S-R 
has  in  recent  months  extended  vast 
.vmounts  of  credit  as  well  as  technical  as- 
sistance to  the  Indian  government  In  the 
construction  and  putting  Into  operation  of 
numerous  plant*  for  the  production  of  Jet 
lighters,  tanks  and  other  war  material. 
While  the  United  States  was  rushing  mil- 
lions of  tons  of  wheat  and  other  foodstuffs 
to  India  to  help  that  country  cope  with  a 
severe  famine  last  year,  the  government  in 
New  Delhi  was  making  reciprocal  agree- 
ments with  the  Soviets  for  the  purchase 
and/or  manufacture  Of  milliorts  of  dollars 
u'orth  of  war-making  material.  The  A-S-C 
reports  that  as  a  result,  India  is  now  show- 
ing signs  of  greater  miUUry  aggressiveness 
than  it  has  in  the  past,  while  at  the  same 
lime  Its  leaders  loudly  deplore  our  presence 
in  Vietnam. 

As  for  Vietnam,  the  U-S-S-R  has  expended 
five  to  eight  billion  rubles  a  year  (a  ruble  Is 
worth  in  Its  pegged  equivalent,  roughly 
«1.11)  In  that  war.  It  has  taken  over  the 
Communist  part  of  the  conflict  from  Peking 
for  both  prestige  purposes  to  demonstrate  its 
continued  leadership  among  Communist 
nations,  and  also  to  keep  the  war  going  in 
order  to  keep  us  militarily  checkmated,  and 
also  to  create  divisivcness  at  home. 

On  this  latter  subject,  much  can  be  said. 
It  Is  certainly  worth  something  to  observe 
that  concurrently  with  the  ouster  of 
Khrushchev  and  also  with  the  stepped-up 
military  operations  of  the  Viet  Cong  and 
North  Vietnamese  in  South  Vietnam,  there 
occurred  almost  simultaneously  in  this 
country  a  rash  of  domestic  disruptions  com- 
mencing with  student  riots  at  the  University 
of  California  at  Berkeley  and  the  real  com- 
mencement of  the  Negro  slum  section  dis- 
turbances In  1964. 

In  April  1966,  the  same  American  Security 
Council  I  cite  above — an  organization  whose 
strategy  committee  members  Include  General 
Bernard  Schrlever,  the  space  expert:  Lt.  Gen. 
Edward  Almond  of  Korea  fame;  General  Cur- 
tis LeMay,  retired  chief  of  staff  of  the  Air 
Force;  General  Thomas  Power,  retired  SAC 
commander;  General  Mark  Clark  and 
others — issued  a  report  pointing  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  guerrilla  warfare  In  the  nation's 
cities  that  summer. 

Much  of  that  report  was  prepared  by  a  man 
named  Philip  Abbott  Luce,  who  had  be- 
longed to  an  organization  called  the  Progres- 
sive Labor  Party  until,  alarmed  by  Its  pro- 
gram of  violence,  defected.  Since  then  he  has 
devoted  much  of  his  time  to  writing  and 
working  for  organizations  like  the  A-S-C 
and  the  House  un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee which  this  month — on  May  6th.  the 
day  after  the  150th  birthday  of  Karl  Marx — 
published  a  comprehensive  document  of  65 
printed  pages  entitled  "Guerrilla  Warfare 
Advocates  in  the  United  States". 

In  his  foreword  to  this  comprehensive 
dociunent,  the  chairman  of  the  House  un- 
American  Activities  Committee,  Chairman 
Edwin  E.  Willis,  Democrat  of  Louisiana, 
writes: 

"A  few  years  ago.  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  Amerlcans^includlng  the  best  In- 
formed about  security  matters — would  have 
scoffed  at  the  Idea  of  guerrilla  warfare  opera- 
tions in  the  United  States  directed  against 
our  government.  Today  this  Idea  does  not 
seem  as  fantastic  and  ridiculous  as  It  did  a 
relatively  short  time  ago. 

"During  the  1964  riot.  Jesse  Gray,  the 
former  Harlem  organizer  for  the  Communist 
ptrty.  called  for  guerrilla  warfare  against 
the  United  States. 

"This  committee,"  says  Mr.  Willis  in  his 
foreword  to  the  House  report,  "has  received 
testimony  indicating  that  agents  of  North 
Vietnam  have  trained  some  Americans  in 
guerrilla  warfare  in  Cuba." 

"The  Progressive  Labor  Party,  the  major 
Peking-oriented  Commtmlst  organization  in 
the     United     SUtes— again,     according     to 
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testimony  received  by  this  committee — has 
distributed  literature  not  only  calling  for 
guerrilla  warfare  against  this  country,  but 
even  spelling  out  how  it  should  be  conducted. 
"Stokely  Carmichael,  speaking  apparently 
for  the  ultramilltant  black  nationalist  ele- 
ment In  this  country,  recently  stated,  "Our 
movement  is  progressing  toward  an  urban 
guerrilla  war  within  the  United  States  it- 
self. 

"There  can  be  no  question,"  writes  Con- 
gressman Willis,  "about  the  fact  that  there 
are  mixed  Communist  and  black  nationalist 
elements  in  this  country  which  are  planning 
and  organizing  guerrilla-type  operations 
fig.Tlnst  the  United  States. 

'The  committee  report,"  says  the  House 
un-American  Activities  Committee  chair- 
man, "is  designed  to  alert  Congress  and  the 
American  people  to  the  plans  and  the  strat- 
egy of  some  of  these  elements — to  alert  them 
to  the  fact  that  what  seemed  absurd  a  few 
years  ago  may  not  be  so  far-fetched  today." 
In  the  report  itself,  it  Is  noted  that  Com- 
munists the  world  over  use  guerrilla  warfare 
to  harass  and  if  possible  destroy  the  Demo- 
cratic governments,  or  even  non-democratic 
ones  that  are  not  Communist  in  nature,  that 
they  oppose.  The  format  they  employ  In- 
volves small  armed  bands  of  irregulars  to 
create  anarchy  and  terror  throughout  the 
general  population.  This  program  of  terror 
has  been  going  on  in  Vietnam  since  the  1954 
Geneva  agreement — 14  years — and  the  re- 
markable thing  about  Vietnam  is  that  In 
14  years  it  ha-s  not  succeeded,  for  I  have 
seen  estimates  that  in  this  14-year  period 
as  high  as  500,000  persons — either  civilians 
or  policemen  or  government  officials,  NOT 
troops — have  been  murdered  by  the  Commu- 
nist guerrillas  in  their  effort  to  seize  control 
of  South  Vietnam. 

How  is  this  being  applied  to  the  United 
States? 

I  quote  again  from  the  House  un-American 
Activities  Committee's  report  of  May  6: 

"The  overt  ramifications  of  the  interna- 
tional Communist  .schism  are  reflected  in  the 
Communist  movement  in  the  United  States. 
Tlie  Communist  party  of  the  United  States 
reflects  the  viewpoint  of  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment, while  the  Progressive  Labor  Party  and 
some  black  nationalist,  semi-Marxist  groups 
advocate  a  policy  closely  resembling  that  of 
Communist  China.  Most  of  the  smaller  Com- 
munist factions  lean  towards  the  violent 
revolutionary  urgings  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists, vrtth  the  exception  of  the  Trot- 
skylst  groups  who  still  support  some  version 
of  Trotsky's  notion  of  "permanent  revolu- 
tion". One  of  these  newer  Communist  groups, 
which  identifies  itself  with  the  Chinese 
model  of  revolutionary  warfare,  is  the  Revo- 
lutionary Action  Movement  (RAM)." 

RAM — the  report  goes  on  to  say — was 
founded  in  Philadelphia  in  1963  under  the 
direction  of  Max  Stanford,  a  Negro  militant. 
He  has  remained  as  field  secretary  of  RAM 
while  also  serving  as  head  of  the  New  York 
Black  Panther  Party,  a  creation  of  the  Stu- 
dent Non-Violent  Coordinating  Committee 
or  SNCC  (Snick),  and  RAM.  While  Stanford 
is  its  field  organizer  RAM  takes  its  orders 
from  Its  chairman  In  exile,  one  Robert  Wil- 
liams, a  43-year-old  North  Carolina-born 
Negro  who  now  lives  in  Peking  and  who  is 
a  fugitive  from  Justice  in  this  country  where 
he  Is  wanted  on  a  federal  kidnaping  charge. 
In  Peking,  Williams  edits  and  publishes  a 
monthly  newsletter  called  The  Crusader 
which  said  in  a  recent  issue:  "Our  people 
have  reached  a  new  revolutionary  fervor. 
Our  method  of  struggle  is  fast  developing  in 
the  nature  that  oppressive  beasts  understand 
and  respect.  Not  only  does  freedom  require 
the  will  to  die.  but  it  also  requires  the  will 
to  kill.  It  requires  an  inclination  to  meet 
violence  with  violence."  Again:  "Let  us  meet 
violence  with  violence  and  to  hell  with  those 
deceptive  sirens  who  wail  to  woo  us  from 
our  correct  course  In  intensified  efforts  to 
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run  us  aground  In  the  blinding  fog  of  Ignoble 
non-violence."  I  wish  to  emphasize  this 
phrase  "to  hell  with  those  deceptive  sirens 
who  wail  to  woo  us  from  our  correct  course 
in  Intensified  efforts  to  run  us  aground  In 
the  blinding  fog  of  Ignoble  non-violence." 
RAM  has  emphasized  one  Important  dif- 
ference in  the  concept  of  guerrilla  warfare 
as  advocated  and  carried  Into  practice  by 
older  and  earlier  proponents  of  this  revolu- 
tionary tactic,  such  as  Mao-tse-tung  and  Che 
Guevara.  These  latter  have  written  and 
preached  that  guerrilla  warfare  must  be 
launched  against  victim  nations  from  the 
countryside  and  gradually  carried  from 
there  Into  the  cities.  Williams,  recognizing 
this  as  a  practical  impossibility  in  America 
for  a  variety  of  reasons,  reverses  this  to  com- 
mence guerrilla  warfare  in  the  urban  areas, 
particularly  tho.se— says  the  House  report — 
that  are  den.sely  populated.  Max  Stanford 
says  the  revolution  when  it  comes  will  strike 
by  night  and  spare  none. 

A  grand  Jury  reported  that  RAM  was  op- 
erating a  recreation  center  in  the  heart  of 
Cleveland's  Hough  district  as  a  headquar- 
ters and  training  ground  when  the  July, 
1966,  riot  swept  through  that  sector;  and 
that  one  of  the  founders  of  this  center,  a 
man  named  Lewis  G.  Robinson,  was  one  of 
the  principals  in  the  riot. 

The  report  deals  in  depth  with  the  sedi- 
tious utterances  of  RAM.  of  the  activities  of 
the  Progressive  Labor  Party  in  connection 
with  the  1964  H.-u-lem  riot,  of  PLP's  and  also 
of  the  W.  E.  B.  Dubois  Clubs'  participation  in 
the  Watts  riot  of  1965,  of  an  organization 
called  the  Revolutionary  Contingent  and  of 
the  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society. 

Of  this  latter,  much  can  be  said  of  late. 
It  was  active  first  at  Berkeley  where  it 
played  a  strong  role  in  the  campus  riots  there 
but  it  has  been  most  active  of  late  in  the 
disruption  of  the  academic  processes  of 
Columbia  University  and  other  large  edu- 
cational Institutions.  Before  the  Columbia, 
Boston  University,  Northwestern,  and  other 
academic  sit-ins  and  anarchic  demonstra- 
tions took  place  this  year,  the  SDS  held  a 
planning  session  at  New  York  University  on 
the  weekend  of  February  10  and  11,  a  fact 
noted  In  the  March  11  Issue  of  Barron's  Na- 
tional Business  and  financial  Weekly  in  an 
article  by  Miss  Alice  Widener  entitled  "Ten 
Days  in  April".  In  Firebomb,  the  SDS  news- 
letter, the  planning  session  delegates  were 
informed:  "We've  got  from  now  until  April 
to  organize  the  hell  out  of  this  city.  Then 
we  open  up  .and  confront  the  power  struc- 
ture and  the  people,  and  if  we  survive  the 
confrontation  we  organize  some  more."  The 
program  had  a  tag  name:  "Ten  Days  to 
Shake  the  Empire,"  taken  from  John  Reed's 
book,  on  the  Russian  Revolution,  entitled 
"Ten  Days  That  Shook  the  World". 

Wrote  Miss  Widener  in  early  March:  "It 
is  stupid  for  news  analysts  and  commenta- 
tors to  assert  that  the  extremist  elements 
among  students  in  the  'New  Left'  are  much 
more  pro-Peking  than  pro-Moscow.  Nearly 
every  word  uttered  at  the  SDS  meeting  in 
a  sub-cellar  games  roem  at  Weinsteln  Resi- 
dence Hall,  New  York  University  on  Satur- 
day afternoon,  February  10,  was  Moscow- 
oriented  and  predicated  historically  on  the 
Bolshevik  Revolution. 

Miss  Widener  reported  that  before  the  New 
York  University  planning  session  was  held  in 
February,  the  SDS  newsletter  Firebomb  an- 
nounced it  with  the  following  preamble: 
"An  organization  like  ours  takes  a  major 
step  forwsird  when  it  finally  comes  to  under- 
stand that  it  is  involved  in  a  struggle  against 
an  enemy  and  takes  major  steps  toward 
confronting  that  enemy  head-on.  A  serious 
organization  consciously  seeking  to  develop 
a  revolutionary  practice  creates  a  llfe-nr- 
death  dynamic  within  the  society  it  is  try- 
ing to  destroy  ard  re-create.  When  SDS  de- 
cides at  its  National  Council  meeting  that 
it  can  begin  a  coordinated  national  program 
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to  expoa«  and  attack  the  ImperlaUat  nature 
of  our  ■oclety.  tbe  organisation  puta  It*  ex- 
istence on  the  line  .  .  ." 

What  occurred  thereafter  is  history  known 
to  you  all.  and  what  occurred  during  10  days 
In  April — or  was  It  In  the  merry,  merry 
month   of  May? — need   not  be  recounted. 

nnally  there  remains  the  great  unsolved 
mystery  of  who  killed  Martin  Luther  King. 
The  British-published  Intelligence  Digest 
In  lU  current  Issue  reports:  "It  must  be  re- 
membered that  provocation  through  as- 
sassination Is  a  favorite  Communist  tactic. 
In  the  eyes  of  many  Communist  party  lead- 
ers the  strategy  of  non-violence  had  out- 
lived Its  usefulness — and  so  had  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr." 

Truman  Capote,  the  author  of  "In  Cold 
Blood",  theorizes  that  James  Earl  Ray  alias 
Srlc  Starvo  Oalt  never  really  knew  what  his 
role  was  In  the  killing  of  Dr  King.  Capote 
says  the  fact  James  Earl  Ray's  fingerprint 
was  so  obviously  left  behind  as  a  clue  de- 
posited neatly  In  the  front  of  a  store  next 
to  the  Memphis  flophouse  from  where  the 
fatal  shot  presumably  was  flred  suggests  that 
Ray  himself  may  never  have  fired  the  shot. 
WhCtAer  this  be  true  or  not.  each  passing 
day  alimns  the  belief  that  King's  assassina- 
tion was  ordered,  planned  and  paid  for  from 
abroad  and  that  the  man  who  actually  flred 
the  shot  Is  now  either  dead  or  far  from 
American  shores. 

It  is  significant  th.tt  King  had  some  sug- 
gested ties  with  the  Communist  Party  USA, 
tbe  Moscow-oriented  Communist  organlz.-i- 
tlon  in  this  country,  and  to  me.  as  a  regular 
reader  of  the  Worker,  the  Cominuni:>t  \-olce 
In  America.  It  was  Interesting  to  note  the 
rapt  treatment  this  publication  gave  King 
before  his  death,  and  tbe  eulogy  it  accorded 
him  afterward. 

In  a  speech  lauding  King  after  his  death. 
Gus  Hall,  general  secretary  of  the  Communist 
Party  USA.  said  In  New  York:  "Tactics  may 
vary.  They  can  be  peaceful  or  non-peaceful. 
They  can  be  violent  or  non-violent.  They  may 
be  armed  or  not  armed,  always  depending 
upon  each  specldc  situation.  But  their  suc- 
cess In  the  final  analysis  is  determined  by 
their  relationship  to  myiases,  to  mass  strug- 
gles. People  are  the  makers  of  revolution  and 
history. 

"To  debat«  tactics  unrelated  to  being  able 
to  move  people  into  action  is  a  waste  of  time. 
Many  revoluuonary  movements  of  the  world 
have  had  to  re-learn  this  basic  truth.  To 
people  who  have  not  learned  this  lesson  of 
all  revolution.  Dr.  King  and  the  mass  strug- 
gles he  led  were  'obstacles'.  They  saw  the 
victories  of  civil  rights  only  as  a  source  for 
'illusions  in  capitalism.'  "  And  Hall  said 
pointedly:  "The  struggle  for  reforms  is  a 
necessary  feature  of  a  revolutionary  process." 
This  Is  the  ninklng  leader  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  USA  talking  up  to  the  Peking- 
oriented  RAM.  SDS  and  Black  Power  groups. 
The  House  comnuttee  report  notes  the  CPUSA 
for  strategic  rea.sons  is  opposed  to  launching 
open  guerrilla  warfare  against  the  United 
States  at  this  time  because  the  time  Is  in- 
opportune. So  General  Secretary  Hall  Is  say- 
ing that  Dr.  King  was  showing  anoiiier  way 
to  the  revolution. 

But  he  was  killed,  never '.heless.  because 
some  people  were  impatient.  So  I  return  to 
the  statement  In  RAM's  publication  The 
Crusader  published  in  Peking:  "Let  us  meet 
violence  with  violence  and  to  hell  with  those 
deceptive  sirens  who  wail  to  woo  us  from  our 
correct  course  in  intensified  efforts  to  run 
us  aground  in  the  blinding  fog  of  Ignoble 
non-violence.  ■ 

King  may  have  been  killed  by  a  white 
racist,  or  by  white  racist  groups.  But  I — for 
one — doubt  It.  For  as  Trotsky  said,  and  as 
the  Communists  have  practiced  It  from  the 
time  of  Karl  Marx,  the  end  Justified  the 
means. 
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The  Book  of  Isaiah.  Chapter  3.  says: 

.  .  behold,  the  Lord,  the  Lofd  of  Hosts, 
Is  taking  away  from  Jerusalem  and  from 
Judah  sUy  and  staff,  the  whole  stay  of 
bread,  and  the  whole  stay  of  water  the 
mighty  man  and  the  soldier,  tbe  Judge  and 
the  prophet,  the  diviner  and  the  elder,  the 
captain  of  fifty,  and  the  man  of  rank,  the 
counselor  and  the  skillful  magician  and  the 
expert  In  charms. 

"And  I  will  make  boys  their  princes,  and 
babes  shall  rule  over  them.  And  the  people 
will  oppress  one  another,  every  man  his 
fellow  and  every  man  his  neigh t>or:  the  youth 
will  t>e  insolent  to  the  elder,  and  the  base 
fellow  to  the  honorable." 
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LEGISLATION  TO  PROTECT  THE 
PRIVACY  OP  GOVERNMENT  EM- 
PLOYEES 


HON.  ROBERT  V.  DENNEY 

or    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  20.  1968 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  intrcxluced  lesjislation  to  protect 
civilian  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment from  unwarranted  invasions  of 
their  privacy.  In  doing  so,  I  join  many 
other  concerned  coUeacues  who  find 
some  of  the  current  practices  intolerable. 

Steps  must  be  taken  to  stem  the  tide 
of  "Big  Brotherism,"  the  trend  where 
Federal  employers  feel  they  can  demand 
resfxjnses  to  questions  about  race,  re- 
ligion, national  origin,  political  attitudes, 
and  sexual  relationship.s,  among  other 
things. 

The  pro!X)sod  legislation  in  no  way  in- 
fringes upon  the  rights  of  agencies  con- 
cerned with  our  national  security  to  in- 
terview applicants  extensively  enough  to 
determine  their  fitness  for  sensitive  em- 
ployment. In  January  I  demonstrated  my 
concern  in  this  area  when  I  introduced 
H.R.  14645,  the  Federal  Industrial  Per- 
sonnel Security  Act.  It  provided  a  mech- 
anism to  safeguard  this  Nation's  security 
from  subversive  infiltration. 

However,  some  current  practices  of 
Government  affecting  employees  possibly 
could  be  found  unconstitutional,  violat- 
ing not  only  the  letter  but  the  spirit  of 
the  Constitution, 

There  is  an  immediate  need  to  estab- 
lish a  statutory  basis  for  the  preservation 
of  certain  rights  and  liberties  of  those 
who  work  for  the  Government.  If  the 
Government  is  to  attract  highly  quali- 
fied people  and  retain  them,  it  cannot 
deal  with  them  on  the  basis  of  suspicion 
and  delve  intD  their  private  lives. 

The  need  for  such  legislation  Is  based 
on  hundreds  of  cases  and  complaints, 
fast  becoming  too  numerous  to  catalog. 
They  concern  such  diverse  matters  as 
psychiatric  interview,  lie  detectors,  race 
questionnaires,  restrictions  on  commu- 
nicating with  Congress,  pressure  to  sup- 
port political  parties  yet  restrictions  on 
political  activities;  coercion  to  buy  sav- 
ings bonds,  requirements  to  disclose  per- 
sonal information  concerning  finances, 
property  and  creditors  of  employees  and 
members  of  their  families. 

Another  threat  to  privacy,  not  only 


of  Federal  employees  but  of  all  citi- 
zens, is  the  growing  use  of  computers. 
data  storage,  tuid  retrieval.  While  Gov- 
ernment enjoys  the  benefit  of  these  de- 
velopments, there  is  at  the  same  time 
an  urgent  need  for  defining  the  area.s 
of  individual  liberty  and  privacy  which 
should  be  exempt  from  the  unwarranted 
intrusions  facilitated  by  scientific  tech- 
niques. 

The  United  Federation  of  Postal 
Clerks  has  said : 

Perhaps  no  other  right  Is  so  essential  to 
employee  morale  as  the  right  to  personal 
freedom  and  the  absence  of  Interference  bv 
the  government  in  the  private  lives  and 
activities  of  Its  employees.  Attempts  to  orient 
or  Indoctrinate  federal  employees  on  sub- 
jects outside  their  Immediate  areas  of  pro- 
fessional Interest  are  among  the  most  note- 
worthy abuses  of  federal  employees'  right 
to  personal  freedom. 

There  is  a  line  between  what  is  Fed- 
eral business  and  what  is  personal  busi- 
ness. Congress  must  draw  that  line,  and 
the  right  of  privacy  must  be  spelled  out. 


FACTS  ABOUT  THE  OPERATIONS  OP 
THE  EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OP- 
PORTUNITY COMMISSION 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  20,  1968 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  28,  the  House  debated  the  question 
of  restoring  the  cut  made  by  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  in  the  ad- 
ministration's $13.1  million  request  for 
funds  for  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission.  At  that  time,  nu- 
merous criticisms  of  the  Commission'.s 
operations  were  made  by  those  who  op- 
posed the  fund  restoration.  While  my 
amendment  to  bring  the  appropriation 
figiu-e  from  $6.9  million  to  $11.8  million- 
permitting  a  10-percent  cut  in  the  ad- 
ministration figure — was  rejected  by  a 
teller  vote  of  113  to  121,  I  stiU  believo 
that  it  is  important  for  Members  of  this 
House  to  learn  what  the  facts  are  about 
the  operations  of  the  Commission  and 
dispel  any  misconceptions  they  might 
liave  in  that  regard. 

The  two  major  criticisms  made  of  the 
Commission's  activities  were  that  it  had 
estimated  carrying  out  360  successful 
conciliations  in  fiscal  year  1967,  whereas 
it  only  achieved  88  successful  concilia- 
tions and  that  it  was  asking  for  a  large 
number  of  new  positions  while  it  had 
been  unable  to  fill  36  existing  vacancies. 

With  regard  to  the  matter  of  success- 
ful conciliations,  the  figure  of  88  suc- 
cessful conciliations  actually  refers  to 
the  conciliations  processed  in  fiscal  year 
1967.  It  was  in  fact  lower  than  the  origi- 
nal projected  estimate  of  conciliations  to 
be  completed  during  that  fiscal  year. 
However,  the  Commission  had  esti- 
mated that  it  would  complete  these  con- 
ciliations if  the  Congress  provided 
additional  funds  that  fiscal  year.  Unfor- 
tunately, after  the  Commission  had  pre- 
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oared  the  estimate  of  360  concUiations. 
ItT  budget  was  cut  below  the  requested 
amount.  As  a  result  of  this  cut.  it  con- 
centrated most  of  iU  efforts  during  that 
fiscal  year  on  the  investigation  of  cases 
and  had  very  limited  resources  left  over 
to  aUocate  to  the  concUiation  of  those 
cases  after  they  were  investigated. 

The  situation  has  now  significantly 
improved.  A  record  number  of  136  suc- 
cessful   concUiations    were    conducted 
during  the  first  4  months  of  calendar 
year  1968.  This  number  exceeds  the  en- 
tire fiscal  year  1967  figure  of  88.  and  It 
represents  an  Increase  of  almost,  400  per- 
cent In  the  monthly  average  of  concilia- 
tions processed.  , ,     ^ 
Commission  improvement  In  workload 
processing   can   also   be  seen  in  other 
areas.    Specifically,    a    record    high    of 
358  Investigations  were  completed  dur- 
ing the  month  of  April   1968.  This  is 
more   than  double  the  average  of   172 
investigations  per  month  which    were 
completed  during  fiscal  year  1967.  Dur- 
ing the  first  4  months  of  1968.  completed 
Investigations  totaled  186  which  repre- 
sents  a    72-percent   increase   over   the 
monthly  completion  rate  for  the  entire 
fiscal  year  1967. 

In  terms  of  increased  productivity,  it 
is   calculated   that   these   increases— of 
400    percent    in    the    monthly    average 
conciliation  rate  and  of  72  percent  of 
the  monthly  average  investigation  com- 
pletion   rate — were    achieved    with    an 
increase  In  staff  from  314  to  389  persons. 
On  the  question  of  the  36  vacancies, 
although  the  Commission  had  these  va- 
cancies in  authorized  persormel  strength 
at  the  time  it  testified  before  the  House 
subcommittee,    there    were    temporary 
persons  serving  in  its  appointments  for 
named  individuals  pending  in   connec- 
tion with  16  out  of  these  36  positions.  I 
am  advised  that  the  remaining  figure  of 
20  vacancies  is  a  normal  vacancy  rate 
for  a  new  agency  of  this  size. 

I  think  it  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission is  making  significant  strides  to- 
ward greater  and  greater  efficiency  and 
could  well  use  additional  funds  to  cope 
with  its  sizable  backlog  of  work.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  Senate  will  restore  at 
least  a  substantial  amoimt  of  the  cut 
made  by  the  House  and  that  the  House 
will  reconsider  its  recent  action  and 
concur  with  the  Senate  figure. 


LINCOLN'S  FAMOUS  APPEAL  FOR 
LAW  AND  ORDER 


HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF    M.\SS.\CHtrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  20,  1968 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
remarks  I  include  an  interesting  article 
appearing  in  the  Boston  Globe  of  June 
16,  1968,  containing  quotations  from  an 
address  made  in  1838,  in  relation  to  the 
violence  and  lawlessness  that  existed  at 
that  time. 

The  observations  made  130  years  ago 
are  pertinent  and  applicable  to  the  con- 
ditions of  today: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  Voice  From  1838:  Lincxjln's  Famous 
Appeal  Fx>a   Law  and  Order 

(The  quesUon  of  the  hour.  It  seems.  Is 
whether  America  will  succumb  to  violence 
and  lawlessness.  IronlcaUy.  this  was  the  very 
subject  that  Abraham  Uncoln  choee  for  hU 
first  major  address,  on  Jan.  27,  1838.  before 
the  Young  Men's  Lyceum  In  Sprlngfleld,  111. 
Following,  In  part.  Is  what  Uncoln  said  that 

day.) 

(By  Abraham  Lincoln) 

I  hope  I  am  over  wary;  but  If  I  am  not, 
there  is,  even  now,  something  of  ill-omen 
amongst  us.  I  mean  the  increasing  disregard 
for  law  which  pervades  the  country;  the 
growing  dlsposlUon  to  substitute  the  wild  and 
furious  passions  In  lieu  of  the  sober  Judg- 
ment of  courts;  and  the  worse  than  savage 
mobs  for  the  executive  ministers  of  Justice. 

This  disposition  is  awfully  fearful  in  any 
community;  and  that  it  now  exists  in  ours 
though  grating  to  our  feelings  to  admit,  it 
woiUd  be  a  violation  of  truth,  and  an  insult 
to  our  intelligence  to  deny  accounts  of  out- 
rages committed  by  mobs  from  the  everyday 
news  They  have  pervaded  the  country,  from 
New  England  to  Louisiana— they  are  neither 
peculiar  to  the  eternal  snows  of  the  former, 
nor  the  burning  suns  of  the  latter— they  are 
not  the  creature  of  climate— neither  are  they 
confined  to  the  slaveholdlng,  or  the  non- 
slaveholdlng  states.  Alike,  they  spring  up 
amone  the  pleasure-hunting  masters  ol 
Southern  slaves,  and  the  order-loving  citizens 
of  the  land  of  steady  hablU.  Whatever,  then, 
their  cause  may  be,  it  is  common  to  the  whole 

country.  ...  ..        _», 

By  instances  of   the  perpetrators  of  such 
acts  going  unpunished,  the  lawless  In  spirit 
arc  encouraged   to  become  lawless  in  prac- 
tice-  and  havln;?  been  used  to  no  restraint, 
hut  dread  of  punishment,  ihey  thus  become 
absolutely  unrestrained.  Having  ever  regarded 
government    as    their    deadliest   bane,    they 
made  a  jubilee  of  the  suspension  of  Its  op- 
eration, and  pray  for  nothing  so  much  as 
its  total  annihilation. 

Willie,  on  the  other  hand,  good  men.  men 
v.ho  love  tranquility,  who  desire  to  abide  by 
the  laws,  and  enjoy  their  benefits,  who  would 
gladlv  spill  their  blood  in  defense  of  their 
country,    seeing    their    property    destroyed, 
their  families  Insulted,   and  their  lives  en- 
dangered, their  persons  injured,  and  seeing 
nothing  In  prospect  that  forebodes  for  the 
better   become  tired  of  and  disgusted  with  a 
government  that  offers  them  no  protection, 
and  are  not  much  averse  to  a  change  in  which 
they  imagine  they  have  nothing  to  lose. 

Thus,    then,    by    the    operation    of    this 
mobocratic  spirit,  which  all  must  admit  is 
now  abroad  in  the  land,  the  strongest  bul- 
wark, of  anv  government,  and  particularly  of 
those  constituted  like  ours,  may  effectively 
be  broken  down  and  destroyed— I  mean  the 
attachment    of    the    people— whenever    this 
etlect  should  be  produced  among  us;  when- 
ever this  vicious  portion  of  the  population 
shaU   be   permitted   to   gather   in   bands   of 
hundreds  and  thousands,  and  burn  churches, 
ravage  and  rob  provision  stores,  throw  print- 
ing presses  into  rivers,  shoot  editors,  and  hang 
and  burn  obnoxious  persons  at  pleasure  and 
with   imptmlty — depend  on  it,   the   govern- 
ment cannot  last. 

But  such  things,  the  feelings  of  the  best 
citizens  will  become  more  or  less  alienated 
from   it,   and   thus   it  will   be   left   without 
friends,  or  with  too  few,  and  those  few  too 
weak  to  make  their  friendship  effectual.  At 
such  a  time  and  under  such  circumstances, 
men  of  sufficient  talent  and   ambition  will 
not   be   wanting    to   seize   the    opportunity, 
strike  the  blow  to  save  that  fair  fabric,  which 
for  the  last  half  century  has  been  the  fondest 
hope  of  the  lovers  of   freedom  throughout 
the  world. . . . 

Here,  then.  Is  one  point  at  which  danger 
can  be  expected.  The  question  recurs— how 
shaU  we  fortify  against  it?  The  answer  is 
simple.  Let  every  American,   every  lover  of 
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liberty    every  well   wisher  to  his  posterity, 
swear  by  the  blood  of  the  Revolution  ^ver 
to  vloUte  in  the  least  particular  the  laws  of 
the  country,  and  never  to  tolerate  the»r  vlcy. 
latloM  by  others.  A«  the  patriots  of   "76  did 
to  support  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
let  every  American  pledge  his  life,  his  prop- 
erty and  his  sacred  honor  to  the  support  of 
the   constitution,   and   laws— let  every   man 
remember  that  to  violate  the  law  is  to  tram- 
ple on  the  blood  of  his  father,  and  to  tear 
Ihe   charter   of   his   own   children's   liberty. 
Let  reverence  for  the  laws  be  breathed  by 
every  American  mother  to  the  lisping  babe 
that  prattles  in  her  lap: 

When  I  so  presslngly  urge  strict  observ- 
ance of  all  laws,  let  me  not  be  understood 
as  saying  there  are  no  bad  laws,  nor  that 
grievances  may  not  arise,  for  the  redress  of 
which  no  legal  provision  has  been  made.  I 
mean  to  say  no  such  thing.  But  I  do  mean  to 
say,  that,  although  bad  laws.  If  they  exist, 
should  be  repealed  as  soon  as  possible,  still, 
while  they  continue  In  force,  for  the  sake  of 
example  they  should  be  religiously  observed. 
So  also  in  cases  where  redress  is  not  provided. 
If  such  arise,  let  proper  legal  provisions  be 
made     for    them    with    the    least    possible 

Washington  and  the  other  Founding  Fa- 
thers were  the  pillars  of  the  temple  of  liber- 
ty and  now  that  they  have  crumbled  away 
that  temple  must  fall  unless  we,  their  de- 
scendants, supply  their  places  with  other  pil- 
lars, hewn  from  the  solid  quarry  of  sober 
reason.  Passion  has  helped  us;  but  can  do  no 
more.  It  will  be  our  future  enemy.  Reason, 
cold  calculating,  unlmpassloned  reason  must 
furnish  all  the  material  for  our  future  sup- 
port and  defense.  Let  those  materials  be 
moulded  Into  general  intelligence,  sound 
morality  and,  in  particular,  a  reverence  for 
the  Constitution  and  laws. 

Upon  these  the  proud  fabric  of  freedom 
rests  as  the  rock  of  its  basis,  and  as  truly  as 
has  been  said  of  the  only  greater  institu- 
tions. "The  gates  of  Hell  shall  not  prevail 
against  it." 


WHAT  ABOUT  OUR  WAR  DEAD? 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  20,  1968 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  John  P. 
Selle.  of  Gainesville.  Fla.,  is  a  concerned 
citizen.  Recently  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  Gainesville  Sun  expressing 
liis  concern  for  the  seeming  lack  of  con- 
cern at  the  loss  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can fighting  men  in  Vietnam. 

I  felt  more  Americans  should  read  his 
remarks: 

What  ABorr  Ocr  War  Dead? 

Editor  Sdn:  I  have  been  wondering  dur- 
ing these  last  few  days  while  radio  and  televi- 
sion was  saturated  with  the  Robert  Kennedy 
interment  just  what  kind  of  people  we  are 
in  this  United  States  that  the  networks  feel 
it  necessary  to  pander  to  our  ghoulish  and 
sensationalistic  instincts  as  they  did?  Did 
the  networks  feel  they  were  fulfilling  a  pub- 
lic demand,  or  did  we  merely  watch  the  TV 
screen  because  there  was  nothing  else  to  see? 

While  I  was  not  a  political  admirer  of  Sen- 
ator Kennedy,  mv  revulsion  at  his  violent 
death  and  my  .sympathy  for  his  family  and 
devoted  friends  was  strong  and  honest.  I 
would  not  deny  that  he  was  a  good  man 
whose  htimanistic  Instincts  prompted  him  to 
fight  for  v.hat  l.c  believed  to  be  best  for  his 
country  and  its  people.  It  is  even  probably 
that  this  fighting  and  outspoken  spirit  was 
the  underlying  c?use  of  his  death  so  that  he 
might  well  be  termed  a  martyr  to  his  beliefs. 
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But  during  the  same  three  days  that  the 
nation  went  through  Its  somewhat  hysterical 
concentration  of  mourning,  how  many  other 
men  died  In  Vietnam  fighting  for  what  they 
believed  best  for  their  country  and  lu  peo- 
ple? A  hundred?  Two  hundred?  These  were 
young  men.  men  with  wives  and  families  who 
must  mourn  for  them  Just  as  strongly  as  the 
family  of  Robert  Kennedy.  But  what  about 
these  young  men?  They  died,  not  even  named 
In  the  press,  burled  In  the  cold  and  Imper- 
sonal statistics  of  casualty  lists. 

I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  It  was  an 
insult  to  these  Vietnam  dead  to  pay  such 
public  homage  to  one  man's  death,  to  fly 
our  flags  at  half  mast,  to  declare  a  day  of 
public  mourning  while  we  casually  ignore 
these  hundreds  and  thousands  of  other 
martyrs  to  their  beliefs. 

At  the  same  time  I  feel  that  It  was  an 
Insult  to  the  Kennedy  family  also  that  they 
were  not  permitted  the  privilege  of  some 
measure  of  privacy  during  these  sad  hours 
of  personal  anguish.  Why  must  they  have 
l>een  the  target  of  the  bright  llghu  and 
omnipresent  cameras  during  every  possible 
moment  of  their  sorrow?  Did  they  derive  some 
sort  of  strange  satisfaction  from  the  spec- 
tacle ot-n  service  attended  by  6  archbishops. 
90  priests,  and  more  than  2.000  Invited 
"guest-s":"  I  would  hope  not  for  I  feel  that 
they  must  be  real  people  whose  sorrow  could 
only  be  magnified  by  the  vulgarity  of  the 
news  media  coverage. 

Why  do  we.  as  a  nation,  attribute  to  this 
one  family  a  charisma  so  broad  that  it  must 
even  apply  to  its  in-laws?  Because  they  are 
wealthy?  Because  they  are  able  and  person- 
able? Because  three  of  its  sons  became  sen- 
ators and  one  a  fine  President?  Because 
tragedy  has  stricken  so  often?  This  I  do  not 
understand.  Just  as  I  did  not  understand 
why  we  made  a  similar  spectacle  of  the  death 
of  the  three  astronauts  who  died  while  they 
were  performing  their  duties  as  members  of 
the  armed  services  and  at  the  same  time 
Ignored  the  death  of  dozens  of  their  fellow 
servicemen  who  lost  their  lives  that  same 
day  in  the  same  ser%ices  in  Vietnam. 

If  we  are  to  mourn  our  national  dead 
let  us  mourn  dally,  let  every  fla*;  fly  at  half 
mast  every  day  that  men  die  horrible  deaths 
In  the  far  flung  battle  grounds.  These  are 
the  true  heroes  that  deserve  so  much  more 
than  we  give  them.  They  die.  not  servmg  any 
personal  ambition,  not  surrounded  by  de- 
voted admirers,  not  at  the  hands  of  an 
unsuspected  assassin.  They  die  alter  facing 
death  many  times  before  and  they  die  for 
us.  Do  they  get  TV  saturation?  Do  crowds 
line  up  to  watch  the  train  which  carries  their 
plain  coffins  to  a  simple  funeral  service  when 
they  are  returned  to  the  soil  in  their  home 
towns? 

I  pray  that  no  other  of  our  public  figures 
shall  be  the  victims  of  this  senseless  vio- 
lence which  .seems  to  be  growing  in  our 
nation,  but  should  it  occur  again  I  hope  that 
we  will  not  repeat  our  insult  to  the  anony- 
mous thousands  of  Vietnam  dead  and  realize 
that  death  is  the  same  whether  it  comes  to 
the  rich  or  poor,  the  famous  or  the  unknown, 
the  glorified  or  the  forgotten.  Let  our  flags 
fly  at  sad  half  mast  each  day  that  any  man 
iiea  for  us. 


THE  -PUEBLO  ':   HOW  LONG. 
MR.  PRESIDENT? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  wwA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  20.  1968 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is 
the  150th  day  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  her 
crew  have  been  in  North  Korean  hands. 
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HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF   CALIFOkNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  20.  1968 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  have  Introduced  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Selective  Service  Act.  Included  among  its 
provisions  is  a  section  which  directs  the 
President  to  conduct  a  study  'to  deter- 
mine the  feasibility  and  desirability  of 
establishing  a  national  service  corps." 
In  essence,  this  would  allow  draft  eligible 
citizens  to  perform  nonmilitary  service 
in  combating  "disease,  ignorance,  and 
poverty  at  home  and  abroad." 

A  group  of  college  student-body  presi- 
dents from  the  southern  California  area 
are  now  working  on  a  program  to  involve 
the  youth  of  America  in  constructive 
urban  action.  Project  Action,  a  three- 
part  program,  is  proposed  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  military  service.  I  believe  their 
following  statement  of  intent  and  orga- 
nization is  both  refreshing  and  intrigu- 
ing. I  am  pleased  to  bring  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues: 

Project  Action 

We  are  young  Americans,  black,  brown, 
and  white,  and  we  are  appalled  at  the  use 
our  nation  is  making  of  its  precious  re- 
source— its  youth. 

We  are  asked  to  sacrifice  our  lives  In 
Southeast  Asia  at  the  very  time  our  nation 
faces  civil  war.  This  is  madness. 

We  live  In  a  racist  society.  The  report  of 
the  President's  Commission  on  Civil  Dis- 
order spells  It  out:  "We  live  in  such  a  racist 
society  that  unless  we  act  Immediately,  we 
will  not  survive  as  a  nation." 

How  much  more  death  and  violence  must 
rend  America  l>efore  we  see  our  "urban  prob- 
lem" is  In  fact  our  nation's  time  of  decision? 
Recent  events  make  it  clear.  The  crisis  is 
upon  us.  This  Is  no  time  for  a  20  year  long- 
range  plan.  Ineffective  legislation,  or  more 
armed  might  in  our  cities. 

Now  Is  the  time  for  America  to  commit 
herself  to  eradicate  the  racism  which  threat- 
ens our  survival.  We  hope  every  American 
will  want  to  help.  We  propose  Project  Action 
as  the  contribution  to  (of)  America's  youth. 
Project  Action  will  undertake  the  following: 

1.  Mutual  education. — Whether  black, 
brown,  or  white,  we  admit  first  the  need  to 
see  beyond  our  own  ghettos  before  we  can 
help.  We  insist  first  on  learning  from  each 
other  about  the  roots  of  racism  and  the  reali- 
ties of  its  impact. 

2.  Community  Involvement. — We  will  work 
next  in  the  communities  with  which  we  are 
culturally  familiar  to  lay  bare  the  roots 
of  racist  institutions  and  the  need  for  cop- 
ing with  both  lis  causes  and  effects. 

3.  Manpower  pool  and  urban  ghetto  pro- 
grams.— We  will  both  volunteer  to  man  ex- 
istent programs  needing  manpower  and  de- 
vise our  approaches  to  effecting  changes  in 
urban  education,  employment,  and  housing. 

We  pledge  to  work  In  Project  Action  for 
two  years  on  a  subsistence  basis  if  funds  are 
made  available.  We  propose  this  as  an  al- 
ternative to  military  service. 

We  petition  the  Urban  Coalition,  the  Fed- 
eral and  Local  Government,  and  private  en- 
terprise to  provide  sufficient  funds  to  Imple- 
ment Project  Action. 

INTBOOCCnoN 

The  President's  Advisory  Commission  on 
ClvU  Disorder  and  recent  events  have  un- 
equlvocably  indicated  that  the  most  urgent 
problem  facing  America  today  Is  the  urban 


crisis.  The  Commission's  report  states  that 
a  long  term,  gradual  Improvement  of  con- 
ditions In  the  ghetto  Is  not  sufficient  in  view 
of  the  deep  sense  of  anxiety  and  frustra- 
tion felt  by  ghetto  dwellers.  The  report  goes 
further  to  point  out  the  Importance  of 
effecting  a  fundamental  transformation  of 
America's  racial  attitudes  before  any  mean- 
ingful resolution  or  solution  of  our  urban 
crisis  can  be  accomplished.  In  view  of  the 
need  for  a  major  effort  by  the  Amerlcin 
people  to  wrestle  with  this  problem,  the 
Commission  recommended  a  massive  urban 
development  program  involving  large  invest- 
ments of  capital  and  of  human  resources. 
We  propose  Project  Action  as  the  young 
Americans'  part  in  thLs  national  effort. 

Since  February,  1968.  groups  of  student 
leaders  from  30  universities  and  colleges  In 
Western  United  States  have  been  planning 
a  progr.im  of  urban  action,  which  we  call 
Project  Action.  This  project  seeks  to  effect 
a  joint  effort  of  college  students  and  young 
residents  of  urban  ghettos  in  working  on 
our  urban  problem.  The  project  has  so  far 
been  funded  by  contributions  of  Interested 
private  citizens.  Project  Action  is  a  three- 
part  program  with  emphasis  on  Involving 
suburban  communities  In  our  urban  prob- 
lems and  functioning  as  a  manpower  pool 
for  ongoing  programs.  It  Is  our  feeling  thai 
concerned  youth  aroimd  the  country  are  a 
vast,  untapped  resource  which  should  be 
tapped  In  the  struggle  against  poverty. 
Ignorance  and  racial  prejudice. 

THk    PROJECT 

/.  Mutual  education 

The  first  phase  of  Project  Action  will  be 
a  mutual  education  program  for  partici- 
pants. It  is  essential  for  the  success  of  the 
project  that  the  participants  have  a  funda- 
mental understanding  of  racist  institutions 
and  their  effect  upon  our  life.  It  is  also  im- 
portant that  ghetto  participants  in  the  proj- 
ect acquire  an  understanding  of  the  sub- 
urban or  non-ghetto  point  of  view.  To  be 
effective,  college  graduates  who  participate 
will  have  to  be  sensitized  to  the  realities  of 
the  American  ghetto.  In  short,  all  partici- 
pants must  come  face  to  face  with  the  ex- 
istence and  significance  of  the  gap  between 
the  American  ghetto  and  the  rest  of  Amer- 
ican society. 

To  accomplish  this,  ghetto  pKirtlcipants 
In  the  project  will  be  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  educating  the  college  gradu- 
ate participants  in  ghetto  life.  They  will 
establish,  as  the  Real  Great  Society  says, 
a  true  university  of  the  streets.  This  pro- 
gram will  take  place  principally  within  the 
ghetto  conununlty,  though  participating 
universities  and  colleges  will  make  facili- 
ties available  as  necessary.  This  part  of  the 
project  will  also  work  closely  with  existing 
relevant  courses  in  the  university,  such  as 
Afro-American  and  Mexican-American  his- 
tory, and  urban  studies  classes.  The  dura- 
tion of  the  mutual  education  program  for 
each  participant  will  be  between  three  and 
six  months.  This  mutual  education  pro- 
gram will  be  directed  by  group  leaders  ap- 
pointed by  local  Project  Action  Coordinat- 
ing Committees. 

//.  Community  involvement 
The  second  phase  of  Project  Action  will  be 
a  program  to  involve  the  non-ghetto,  urban 
and  suburban  community  in  the  ghetto's 
problems.  The  Commission  pointed  out  that 
no  real  progress  can  be  accomplished  In  the 
ghetto  until  the  racist  attitudes  that  sus- 
tain the  ghetto  have  been  dealt  with.  There- 
fore, Project  Action  volvmteers  will  work  in 
non-ghetto  communities  through  personal 
contacts  and  organizations  to  Involve  these 
people  in  on-going  programs  for  urban  de- 
velopment. Project  Action  volunteers  will  try 
to  explain  the  need  for  an  Immediate  and 
significant  commitment  of  resources,  both 
financial  and  personal.    In  effective   urban 
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oroCToms.  They  win  attempt  to  bring  to  the 
hoiieholds  the  message  that  the  VISTA  slo- 
gan carries:  "If  you're  not  a  part  ol  toe 
solution,  you're  part  of  the  problem.  Proj- 
ect Action  volunteers  will  try  to  describe  the 
impact  of  the  racist  InsUtutlons  of  the  spe- 
cific communities  In  which  they  work,  to  the 
residents  of  that  commxmlty.  They  will  seek 
to  dispel  some  of  the  irrational  fears  about 
property  values,  schools  and  job  opportuni- 
ties that  feed  the  fires  of  racism.  The  very 
existence  of  volunteers  from  America's  col- 
leges in  such  a  project  will  serve  to  awaken 
e.-ich  citizen  to  the  importance  of  reexamin- 
ing his  own  partlclpaUon  In  racist  Institu- 
tions. , 

During  the  second  phase  of  community  in- 
volvement. Project  Action  volunteers  will 
work  directly  with  ciUzens  of  the  commu- 
nity, companies,  service  clubs  and  organiza- 
tions, government  committees,  human  rela- 
tions and  police  boards,  and  church-afflllate 
groups.  This  portion  of  the  project  will  be 
directed  by  college  graduate  participants  and 
group  leaders  will  be  appointed  again  by  lo- 
cal Project  Action  Coordinating  Committees. 
//;.  Manpower  pool 

The  third  phase  of  Project  Action  will 
be  to  provide  needed  manpower  to  oii-solng 
ghetto  programs  such  as  the  Westslde  Study 
Center  in  Pasadena,  California,  and  the 
Westminster  Neighborhood  Association  :ind 
Operation  Adventure  In  Watts.  Project  Ac- 
tion volunteers  will  ser^e  in  any  program 
that  U  aimed  at  Improving  the  quality  of 
ghetto  life.  Therefore,  Project  Action  vol- 
unteers would,  on  request,  work  in  school 
systems.  Job  training  programs  In  com- 
panies.  Head   Start,   and   similar   programs. 

ORGANIZATIONS 


The  basic  organization  of  Project  Action 
wlU  be  the  local  Coordinating  Committees. 
These  committees  are  autonwnous  bodies 
which  fit  Project  Action  to  their  commu- 
nlUes'  needs.  The  coordinating  committees 
will  be  composed  of  students  from  partici- 
pating universities.  Ttie  student  body  presi- 
dents of  these  universities  will  appoint  an 
interim  Project  Action  coordinator,  who  wUl 
establish  a  coordinating  committee  within 
that  school.  The  committee  will  be  composed 
of  at  least  one-third  minority  group  stu- 
denU.  It  wlU  draft  participants  from 
within  the  local  community  and  surround- 
ing schools.  There  will  also  be  a  national 
coordinating  committee,  which  will  be  com- 
posed of  a  representative  from  each  of  the 
local  coordinating  committees.  The  na- 
tional committee  wlU  coordinate  local  activi- 
ties and  serve  In  organizational  purposes. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

true  tax  rates.  The  Government's  actions 
with  respect  to  the  value  of  our  money 
represent  a  host  of  other  "taxing"  mech- 
anisms. 

I  recommend  the  article  to  every  Mem- 
ber who  Is  interested  in  defending  an  al- 
ready beleaguered  American  taxpayer 
from  oppressive  Uxation— either  open  or 
concealed. 

Tax  Collector's  Best  Friend — Inflation 
(By  Robert  B.  Shaw) 

While  Congress  is  apparently  on  the  verge 
of  raising  corporate  and  personal  Income 
taxes  lo  cover  the  Government's  uncontrol- 
lable expenditures  and  to  combat  Inflation, 
no  one  has  troubled  to  point  out  one  perti- 
nent fact  concerning  the  individual  Income 
tax  structure:  Despite  two  widely  proclaimed 
"reductions"  since  the  Korean  war.  indi- 
vidual Income  tax  rates  have  continued  to 
climb  almost  steadily  and  are  now  at  their 
highest  level  ever.  Since  the  post-Korean  re- 
duction introduced  by  the  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  taxes  on  modest  bracket  incomes  have 
already  gone  up  15%  to  30", .  Tax  rates  were 
again  "cut"  by  the  1964  act;  in  the  brief 
period  since  that  became  effective,  taxes  have 
again  advanced  5';,  to  IC;  . 

These  statements  are  contrary  to  general 
belief,  but  the  explanation  is  simple.  To  be 
sure  tax  brackets  have  been  reduced,  from 
22.2^;,  on  the  lowest  bracket  ($2,000)  in  1952- 
53,  to  20^;   under  the  1954  code,  and  then  to 

14';    on  the  first  $1,000  in  1964. 

inevitable    REStTLT 

But  all  this  time  the  cost  of  living  has  con- 
tinued to  climb  steadily,  with  an  accelerating 
trend  during  the  la.st  two  years.  The  Inevi- 
table result  is  that  taxpayers  who  have  done 
no  better  than  to  keep  even  with  the  in- 
crease In  the  cost  of  living  have  been  trans- 
ferred into  higher  brackets,  or  at  least  have 
a  larger  proportion  of  their  dollar  Income  in 
the  Incremental  bracket.  Further,  the  $600 
exemption,  which  has  remained  unchanged 
since  1948  (when  it  was  worth  $856  In  cur- 
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rent  purchasing  power)  means  less  and  less 
as  prices  advance.  Tlie  upshot  of  these  un- 
pleasant developments  is  that  any  taxpayer 
with  merely  constont  rcol  income  has  had  to 
pay  higher  taxes  almost  every  year. 

And,  of  course,  it  is  real  Income— purchas- 
ing power  in  terms  of  constant  dollars— that 
counts.  In  cverj-  other  business  and  political 
sphere  we  are  painfully  aware  of  Inflation;  in 
fact  the  politicians  remind  us  of  this  con- 
stantly as  they  point  out  the  increased  cost 
of  living  requires  recurrent  boosts  in  the 
wages  of  teachers,  policemen  and  post  office 
workers— and  Increases  in  the  salaries  of  the 
Congressmen  themselves  and  steady  advances 
in  payments  to  welfare  recipients.  But  It  is 
seldom  mentioned  that  inflation  also  brings 
about  a.  constant  increase  in  individual  tax 
rates.  Not  merely  In  the  taxes  as  an  absolute 
amount,  but  in  the  rates. 

Let's  see  how  this  has  worked  out  in  speciflc 
cases.  We  will  disregard  very  high  incomes 
and  confine  our  examination  to  modest 
brackets.  The  tax  structure  is  complicated, 
and  the  final  tax  depends  upon  marital 
status,  the  number  of  children,  deductions 
for  various  purposes  and  other  conditions. 
Let  us  take  two  typical  cases  involving  In- 
dividuals who  earned  $6,000  and  $10,000 
respectively  In  1964.  when  the  current  struc- 
ture came  into  effect. 

Since  that  time  the  general  price  level  has 
advanced  10.5'^,.  which  means  that  these 
two  taxpayers  must  earn  $6,630  and  $11,050 
In  1968,  respectively,  just  to  maintain  a  con- 
stant real  income.  But  this  also  means  that 
the  $6,000  earner  will  advance  from  the  16% 
to  the  17a  Incremental  bracket,  and  his 
Federal  income  tax  will  increase  from  $450  to 
$546.  The  $10.000-a-year  man  will  remain 
within  the  wide  19%  Incremental  bracket, 
but  as  a  much  larger  proportion  of  his  In- 
come is  now  subject  to  this  rate  his  tax  will 
Increase  from  $1,114  to  $1,294.  In  both  cases 
we  are  assuming  deductions  of  10%  of  grors 
Income  and  four  personal  exemptions,  us 
would  apply  to  a  married  man  with  two 
children. 
The  figures  work  out  like  this: 


$6,000  income  (1964  prices)     $10,000  Income  (1964  prices) 


1964 


1968 


1964 


1968 


THE  REAL  TAX:   INFLATION 


HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF   SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  20,  1968 
Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday's 
Wall  Street  Journal  carried  a  very  valu- 
able article  in  the  literature  of  eco- 
nomics. Written  by  Mr.  Robert  B.  Shaw 
of  Clarkson  College  of  Technology,  the 
article  weaves  a  very  lucid  and  logical 
argument  to  point  out  that  despite  two 
so-called  tax  cuts  since  the  Korean 
war.  the  resultant  inflation  fanned  by 
Government  spending  has  actually 
pushed  the  "real"  tax  paid  by  the  tax- 
payer to  the  highest  levels  in  history. 

The  article  is  very  valuable  in  pointing 
up  the  fact  that  stated  tax  reductions 
and  Increases  are  only  one  portion  of 
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It  18  true  that  the  1968  tax  will  be  paid  in  In  the  lowest  tax  bracket  to  92-.  at  the  top- 
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has  naturally  been  more  significant.  Income  considerably  larger  dollar  amount. 
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Again,  tbe  tax  Itaelf  la  paid  In  cheaper 
dollars  (the  1968  dollar  la  worth  78  Ir  of  the 
1055  dollar),  but  when  we  adjust  the  1968 
tax  I  before  giving  effect  to  the  Increase  now 
proposed)  we  still  And  that  the  95.000  man. 
with  unchanged  real  Income,  must  pay  a 
tax  rfr  higher,  while  the  910  000  man  has 
had  htv  burden  Increased  by  X6'"c. 

AT     HIGHEST    LEVIX 

Still,  the  authorities  tell  us  that  taxes 
were  reduced  in  1954  and  again  In  1964.  and 
that  the  Increase  now  proposed  will  only 
partially  restore  the  latter  rates.  The  truth 
la  that  personal  Income-tax  rates  are  now  at 
their  highest  level  In  history,  war  or  peace. 
To  be  sure,  the  lowest  bracket  rate  on  the 
first  93.000  of  taxable  Income  was  23%  In 
1944  and  1945.  with  higher  bracket  rates 
graduated  above  that,  and  the  personal  ex- 
emption was  only  9500.  But  93.000  In  1944 
had  a  purchasing  power  of  93.800  today, 
while  the  $500  exemption  was  worth  $975  In 
current  terms. 

I  brief,  the  manipulation  of  the  stated  tax 
rates  Is  only  one  among  several  methods  of 
changing  the  true  tax  rates.  Lowering  ex- 
emptions or  a  reduction  in  the  value  of 
money,  which  automatically  lifts  recipients 
of  a  constant  real  income  Into  higher  brack- 
ets, represents  concealed  methods  of  raising 
taxes.  Again,  if  the  exemption  remains  con- 
stant in  dollar  teirms.  as  it  has  since  1948, 
but  declines  in  real  value,  this  also  amounts 
to  a  concealed  tax  increase. 

Sadly,  from  the  point  of  \-iew  of  the  tax- 
payer, a  similar  effect  has  occurred  and  tax 
rates  have  been  surreptitiously  lifted  In  state 
Income  taxes  and  sales  taxes  where  on  ex- 
emption exists  up   to  some  stated  amount. 

It  should  be  noted  that  inflation  does  not 
have  the  same  effect  upon  the  corporate  in- 
come tax.  Since  the  corporate  rate  is  a  con- 
stant (above  925.000)  it  is  not  increased  by 
inflation:  with  higher  Income  the  tax  is 
higher  but  the  rate  is  not.  Thus,  the  tax 
structure  distinctly  discriminates  against 
the  individual. 

Inflation  is  a  very  familiar  phenomenon. 
Everyone  talks  about  It.  Everyone  seeks  price 
or  wage  Increases  that  will  protect  hUn 
against  it.  Most  people  profess  to  deplore  It. 
But  Its  the  tax  collector  s  best  friend. 


TIME  FOR  CONGRESS  TO  QUIT 
STUDYING  NEW  GUN  LAWS 


HON.  RAY  BLANTON 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  20,  1968 

Mr.  BLANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  timely 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Jime  14 
edition  of  the  Jackson  Sun  concerning 
firearms  registration : 


Time  for  CoNcaxss  Tb  Quit  STTn>TiNa 
New  Ocn  Laws 

Although  his  legislative  proposal  to  re- 
quire everybody  to  register  his  firearms  and 
obtain  a  license  to  buy  or  keep  them  borders 
on  the  outrageous.  Senator  Joseph  D.  Tydlngs 
of  Maryland  at  least  must  be  credited  with 
making  a  correct  statement  regarding  his 
proposal. 

He  told  a  news  conference  It  was  the  moat 
comprehensive  and  far-reaching  federal  gun 
control  legislation  ever  proposed. 

No  doubt  so.  No  doubt,  also.  It  Is  much  too 
comprehensive  and  much   too  far-reaching. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped.  In  the  Interest  of  the 
millions  of  law-abiding  respectable  American 
citizens — the  great  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion, that  Is — that  another  statement  Sen- 
ator Tydlngs  made  will  be  as  correct  as  the 
one  above. 

He  said  It  will  be  very  difficult  to  pass  his 
bill  without  a  tremendous  outpouring  of 
grass  roots  demand. 

It  is  highly  unlikely  there  will  be  a  tre- 
mendous public  outpouring  on  behalf  of  such 
an  unreasonable.  Impractical,  wrong  piece  of 
legislation  as  the  senator  is  proposing. 

There  is  greater  likelihood.  If  any  kind  of 
great  outpouring  should  be  forthcoming,  that 
it  will  be  against  rather  than  for  the  kind  of 
gun  restrictions  he  recommends. 

Not  incidentally,  the  Tydlngs  proposal  calls 
for  punishment  of  lo  years'  Imprisonment 
and  a  $10,000  fine  for  willful  failure  to  regis- 
ter or  to  obtain  the  aforesaid  license  to  buy 
or  keep  guns. 

The  entire  present  Congressional  stew  over 
gun  controls  is  unnecessary  and  misdirected. 
There  is  no  more  Justification  for  It  today 
than  there  was  before  the  assassinations  of 
President  John  P.  Kennedy,  the  Rev.  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr..  and  Senator  Robert  P. 
Kennedy. 

Por  the  almost  overly  simple  reason  that 
trying  to  control  every  gun  in  existence 
would  be  futile  and.  consequently,  not  a 
solution  to  preventing  such  evil  and  tragic 
acts  committed  on  the  persons  of  either  na- 
tional figures  or  ordinary  citizens. 

If  It  were,  it  would,  of  course  and  In- 
deed, be  Justified. 

But  any  man  evil  enough  to  commit  such 
an  act  would  certainly  be  evil  and  de- 
termined enough  to  get  possession  of  a  gun 
not  registered  in  his  name  and  for  which 
he  possessed  no  license. 

He  could  steal  It.  buy  It  outside  legal 
channels — and  there  would  surely  be  such 
channels  if  there  Is  any  truth  to  reports  of 
existing  traffic  In  illicit  drugs  and  whis- 
key— get  it  from  a  foreign  country,  or  oth- 
erwise steer  around  such  regulations  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Maryland  senator. 

The  case  against  saddling  unnecessary  and 
harmful  gun  legislation  upon  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  nation's  citizens  has  been  too  well 
established  In  the  past  to  need  repeating  in 
full. 

Suffice  it  to  repeat,  however,  that  there 
are  already  on  the  books  good  laws  impos- 
ing  restrictions   on   firearms   where   restric- 


tions make  sense  and  where  society  needs 
the  protection  therein  provided. 

There  should  be  no  requirement  that  a 
man  who  keeps  a  gun  In  his  home  either  to 
protect  his  family  from  a  prowler  who.  him- 
self, likely  has  a  gun,  or  to  enjoy  the  sport 
of  hunting  or  shooting  should  have  to  sub- 
mit to  such  Big  Brother  regulations  as  pro- 
posed by  Senator  Tydlngs. 

We  are  already  becoming  a  nation  of 
registrants   and    numbers. 

Congress  should  quit  talking  about  gun 
control  laws.  If  It  did  any  good  It  would  be 
all  right. 

There  are  many  more  Important  things 
than  guns  that  need  the  concentration  and 
action  of  the  Congress  Por  example,  better 
enforcement  of  good  laws  already  on  the 
books. 

Your  representative  and  senator  would 
probably  be  glad  to  hear  your  views  on  this 
matter  of  guns. 


SUCCESS  OUR  GOAL— DETERMINA- 
TION OUR  MEANS 


HON.  GRAHAM  PURCELL 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  20,  1968 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
that  each  of  us  remembers  his  gradua- 
tion from  high  school  as  a  most  mean- 
ingful occasion.  Recently.  I  had  the 
I)leasure  of  attending  a  commencement 
exercise  at  Fort  Himt  High  School  in 
Fairfax  County.  Va.  On  that  occasion. 
I  lieard  a  most  meaningful  address  by 
a  young  graduating  senior  that  com- 
pletely held  my  interest,  not  only  for 
what  he  said,  but  for  the  professional 
way  in  which  the  address  was  delivered. 

So  often  these  days  we  are  exposed  to 
the  problems  that  young  people  create 
by  their  outspoken  views;  only  rarely 
do  we  hear  of  the  fine  and  responsible 
approach  that  the  large  majority  of  these 
yoimg  men  and  women  consistently  dis- 
play. Perhaps  that  is  the  fault  of  our 
society — that  we  concentrate  our  atten- 
tion too  much  on  the  destructive  hap- 
penings, rather  than  the  constructive. 

I  would  like  to  start  balancing  that 
record,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  commending  to 
my  colleagues'  attention  this  outstand- 
ing address  made  at  that  commencement 
exercise,  by  Mr.  Donald  Duane  Oliver, 
and  I  would  hope  that  we  might  hear 
more  examples  of  the  true  sense  of  moral 
responsibility  that  I  am  convinced  these 
yoimg  citizens  feel.  Accordingly,  I  in- 
clude Mr.  Oliver's  address  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

Success  Our  Goal — Determination  Our 

Means 

(By  Donald  Duane  Oliver,  president,  senior 

class,  Port  Hunt  High  School,  commence- 
ment exercises,  June  11.  1968) 

The  cover  of  Time  magazine  last  week 
boldly  states  "Can  anyone  under  30  be 
trusted?"  So  fellow  graduates,  I  ask  you: 

Has  It  become  old  fashioned  for  "young 
Americans  to  love  their  country? 

Will  Americans  allow  crime  and  disorder 
to  violently  disrupt  our  cities  and  colleges? 

Seniors — what  will  be  your  role  next  au- 
tumn If  a  well  organized  minority  (students 
or  nonstudents)  fan  the  flames  of  revolt  on 
your  campuses? 

Tonight,  I  speak  for  the  last  time  as  your 
senior  class  president.  As  I  have  shared 
triumphs  and  disappointments  with  many 
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of  you,  allow  me  to  share  a  philosophy  of 
our  senior  class  motto  "Success  our  goal — 
Determination  our  means".  The  quesUon 
pondered  tonight  Is:  determination  for  what 
successes. 

Today  in  the  American  scene  is  an  ele- 
ment which  uses  revolutionary  change  as  a 
means  to  achieve  their  goal  of  destrucUon. 
As  youth  we  are  not  afraid  of  change,  we 
are  not  afraid  of  dissent,  we  are  not  afraid 
of  challenges.  However,  tomorrow  as  col- 
legians we  will  be  in  contact  with  those 
whose  perverted  concepts  of  success  means 
the  overthrow  of  the  university.  If  these 
movements  remain  unchecked,  the  princi- 
ples, the  Ideals,  the  goals  of  freedom  of  pre- 
vious generations  and  yes,  those  of  the  class 
of  1968  would  disappear.  It  is  essential  that 
the  educated  Individual,  the  concerned  in- 
dividual, the  responsible  individual  be  alert 
to  the  menaces  wWch  would  damage  the 
fabric  of  our  democratic  society. 

Our  country  has  faced  serious  crises  during 
the  depression  of  the  thirties,  World  War  II. 
and  now  the  not  so  cold.  Cold  War.  Our  par- 
ents faced  these  challenges  with  courage 
and  conviction.  Now,  we  will  be  called  upon  to 
share  the  responslblUty  for  the  solution  of 
crime,  war,  and  poverty.  If  we  are  deterred 
by  the  revolutionary  minority  who  preach 
upheaval,  the  work  toward  building  a  nation 
dedicated  to  freedom  will  have  been  in  vain. 
The  students  of  Fort  Hunt  have  not  been 
afraid  of  work,  they  have  not  been  frightened 
by  responsibility,  they  have  not  been  intimi- 
dated by  those  who  preach  that  you  can  not 
trust  today's  youth.  We  who  have  blocked 
and  passed  on  this  very  field;  we  who  have 
studied  and  experimented  In  the  classrooms 
and  laboratories  of  Port  Hunt;  we  who  have 
written  and  spoken  in  debates  and  school 
publications  know  the  requirements  of  cour- 
age, determination  and  perseverence.  This  is 
a  good  class  coming  from  a  good  school. 

Our  motto  "Success  our  Goal— Determina- 
tion our  Means",  will  have  a  futile  ring  if  the 
implementation  of  determination  Is  to  de- 
stroy our  universities  and  overthrow  by  an- 
archy. I  am  not  speaking  of  an  abstract  or 
Irrelevant  situation.  I  am  talking  about  you 
and  me,  three  months  from  now  enrolled 
in  a  college  for  which  we  worked  so  hard  to 
be  accepted. 

Many  of  us  have  talked  to  college  students 
both  formally  and  Informally  trying  to  find 
out  exactly  what  is  In  store  for  us  in  our 
freshman     year.     We     have     done     various 
amounts  of  research  on   colleges  in   trying 
to  evaluate  which  institution  holds  the  best 
program  for  us.  We  have  learned  that  the 
college  experience  seems  to  be  a  positive  one 
and  that  the  bulk  of  acUvities  are  completely 
rewarding.  Yet,  we  still  do  not  grasp  the  total 
reality  of  college.  We  vrtll  find  that  although 
college  is  an  opportunity  for  academic  learn- 
ing It  may  not  be  the  utopla  that  we  presently 
conceive  It  to  be.  The  highly  acclaimed  pro- 
fessor, we  so  anxiously  wanted,  may  teach 
no  undergraduate  classes.  The  food  may  be- 
come   tiresome.    The    classrooms    may    be 
crowded    or    use   television    teachers.    There 
will  be  some  dimensions  of  college  life  that 
are  not  as  fulfilUng  as  they  might  be.  These 
frustrations  and  the  more  serious  issues  will 
be  the  focal  points  for  campus  protests.  It 
is  over  these  issues  that  the  class  of  1972  will 
make  their  decisions  of  involvement.  There 
are  two  choices  open  to  us  if  this  situation 
prevails.  The  first  Is  to  decide  whether  the 
Issue   is  significant  enough  to  warrant  our 
Involvement  and  second,  if  it  is,  to  decide 
by   what   means  wUl   we  participate.   If  we 
decide  to  participate,  it  is  essential  that  we 
take  a  positive  evolutionary  process  Instead 
of  a  revolutionary  destructive  one.  Education 
has  prospered  under  the  concept  of  respon- 
sible communication,  and  through  this  com- 
munication we  can  meaningfully  discuss  the 
pu-oblems  before  us.  If  we  refuse  to  commu- 
nicate, to  be  knowledgable  of  the  situaUon, 
then  we  leave  ourselves  t^ien  to  the  extrem- 
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Ists  who  may  twist  or  intensify  a  situation 
so  as  to  present  It  as  being  a  crisis  necessitat- 
ing student  overthrowal  of  the  campus. 

I  am  alarmed  as  to  the  outcome  to  you. 
to  our  country,  and  to  society  if  universities 
are  to  become  havens  of  revolutionary  fire- 
brands and  militants  who  can  completely 
subvert  the  purposes  of  the  college. 

Can  American  colleges  continue  to  educate 
If  such  noble  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing as  Ohio  State,  San  Francisco,  Columbia. 
Stanford.  Northwestern.  California  and  many 
others  are  overrun  and  subjected  to  the 
demands  of  a  few?  Can  we  as  students  tolerate 
the  breaking  into  administrators'  offices,  the 
rifling  of  personal  files,  the  taking  of  hostages 
of  university  personnel,  and  the  disruption  of 
college  life?  Has  communication  failed  to 
the  extent  that  this  is  the  only  way  to  show 
grievances;  if  so  the  failure  illustrates  an 
example  of  the  much  feared  dictum:  "That 
might  makes  right". 

As  I  stand  at  the  end  of  twelve  years  of 
educational  experience  and  at  the  threshold 
of  my  future  collegiate  days,  I  sense  the 
need  for  a  positive  affirmative  to  reverberate 
throughout  this  country.  An  affirmation  that 
does  not  destroy  and  spread  the  seeds  of 
chaos  and  anarchy  but  rather  declares  a  posi- 
tive expression  of  bettormont  and  ful- 
fillment. 

As  youth  we  declare  our  hopes,  our  ambi- 
tion,   and   our   dedication    for    and    to    this 
country  and  society.  What  concerns  me  to- 
night   is     that    these     expressions     of     our 
optimism  must  be  allowed  to  come  to  com- 
pletion under  the  necessities  of  peaceful  ex- 
pression. Yes,  we  the  class  of  1968  must  direct 
our  energy  to  the  challenges  of  tomorrow.  We 
must  take  our  place  in  society  and  expand 
our   talents   to   the   relentless  responsibility 
that  will  soon  be  ours.  Although  man  has 
initiated   heart   transplants,   outerspace   ex- 
ploration,  and   has   achieved   major   accom- 
plishments   in    engineering,    literature,    and 
the  arts— tomorrow  holds  equally  tremendous 
challenges.  It  will  be  up  to  us  and  genera- 
tions  that   follow   us   to   find   a   remedy   to 
cancer,  to  solve  the  problems  of  poverty,  and 
to  finance  and  plan  the  projects  of  humanity. 
I  feel  confident  that  most  of  today's  yovith 
will  meet  these  challenges  through  peaceful 
communication  and  effort.  With  this  promise 
however.    I    would    sincerely    challenge    the 
adults    here    tonight   to    inspect    their   own 
society  and  decide  whether  they  too  have  a 
commitment  to  speak  up  and   prevent  our 
country  from  being  ripped   apart   by  crime 
and  disorders. 

And  now  to  my  fellow  clas.smates — CJood 
luck  and  God  bless  you. 
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the  Russian  Red  army  to  destroy  the  new 
states  proved  futile  and  the  countries 
entered  into  peace  treaties  with  the  So- 
viet Union  guaranteeing  the  independ- 
ence and  sovereignty  of  Estonia,  Latvia, 
and  Lithuania  "voluntarily  and  forever." 
The  Baltic  States  were  admitted  to  mem- 
bership in  the  League  of  Nations  in  1921. 
During  World  War  II.  however,  the 
Soviets  charged  the  three  countries  with 
forming  a  military  alliance  against  Rus- 
sia and  demanded  the  establishment  of 
friendly  governments.  Tliis  ultimatum 
was  followed  by  invasion  of  Lithuania  on 
June  15,  1940,  and  of  Estonia  and  Latvia 
on  June  17. 

The  United  States,  however,  has  never 
recognized  the  incorporation  of  the 
Baltic  area  into  the  Soviet  Union.  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  416,  passed  on 
Jime  21,  1965,  in  the  House  and  on 
October  22,  1966,  by  the  Senate,  urged 
the  President  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  United  Nations  to  the  fact  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  violated  the  United 
Nations  Charter  by  occupying  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania.  On  the  28th  an- 
niversary of  the  conquest  of  the  Baltic 
nations,  let  us  remember  that  people  of 
Estonian,  Latvian,  and  Lithuanian  an- 
cestry throughout  the  world  look  forward 
to  the  day  when  they  can  return  to  their 
homelands  in  freedom. 


PROPOSED  CENSUS  IS 
QUESTIONABLE 


LOSS  OF  FREEDOM  IN  THE 
BALTIC  STATES 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

Thursday,  June  20.  1968 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
marks  the  28th  anniversary  of  the  loss 
of  independence  by  the  Baltic  States 
of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  and 
their  absorption  into  the  Soviet  Union. 

Estonia  and  Latvia  were  independent 
nations  until  the  13th  century  and  Lith- 
uania remained  independent  until  1386, 
when  it  established  a  imion  with  Poland 
that  lasted  until  the  Russian  partition 
of  Poland  in  1795.  During  the  First  World 
War,  patriots  in  the  three  nations  took 
advantage  of  the  weakening  of  the  czar- 
ist  regime  in  Rtissia  and  declared  them- 
selves independent  nations.  Attempts  by 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  20,  1968 

Mr.  NEL.SEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
proix)sed  «Jrastically  cutting  down  the 
mandatory  questions  the  Government 
wants  to  ask  in  the  1970  census.  The 
more  than  120  questions  presently  sched- 
uled improperly  delve  into  personal  af- 
fairs and  some  are  so  complicated  as  to 
di.scourage  participation. 

The  U.S.  Constitution  requires  a  na- 
tional head  count  every  10  years  to  de- 
termine congressional  representation, 
but  the  questions  citizens  would  be  re- 
quired to  answer  under  penalty  of  a  60- 
day  jail  teiTO  and  $100  fine  are  getting 
way  out  of  bounds.  We  will  wind  up  pay- 
ing a  fortune  to  compile  incomplete  re- 
sults if  this  kind  of  Federal  prying  is 
l)ennitted. 

Our  simple  population  count,  number- 
ing five  questions  in  1790,  is  turning  into 
a  complicated  national  poll  on  all  man- 
ner of  subjects.  Numerous  intimate  ques- 
tions are  planned  dealing  with  family 
matters,  employment,  income,  school- 
ing, housing  conditions,  rent — even  kinds 
of  household  appliances  and  forms  of 
plumbing.  Among  the  questions  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau  wants  to  ask  us  in  1970  are 
what  we  were  doing  5  years  ago,  and 
how  many  hours  and  weeks  we  worked 
last  year.  We  are  supposed  to  tell 
whether  we  use  bathtubs  or  showers  and 
how  we  enter  our  living  quarters. 

At  the  very  least,  much  of  this  infor- 
mation ought  to  be  solicited  on  a  volun- 
tary basis  to  protect  the  right  of  indi- 
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vldual  privacy.  Accordingly,  the  measure 
I  and  many  others  are  sponsoring  would 
trim  the  mandatory  Census  Bureau  ques- 
tions to  seven,  dealing  with  name,  ad- 
dress, age,  sex.  race,  head  of  household, 
and  visitors  in  the  home  at  time  of 
census. 
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him?  To  persuade  the  North  Vietnamese  to 
want  peace,  Lnetead  ot  persuade  him  that  the 
nastier  he  gets,  the  more  we'U  reward  blm? 
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THE  QUIET  VIETNIKS 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or    LLLINOU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  20.  1968 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  all 
the  furor  of  the  Poor  People's  Campaign 
and  the  gim-control  question,  the  war 
In  Vietnam  has  been  relegated  to  the 
back  pages  of  the  press.  The  peace  talks 
In  Paris  show  signs  of  deadlock  and  the 
Vietcong  seem  to  be  working  overtime 
in  thinking  up  new  tactics  of  terror  and 
atrocity.  We  no  longer  hear  daily  ex- 
hortations from  those  who  have  preached 
that  if  only  the  United  States  would 
ease  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  tie 
Vietcong  would  then  reciprocate  in  some 
fashion  by  lessening  their  military  effort. 

Such  has  not  been  the  case  as  we  all 
know  and  while  we  have  gone  the  last 
mile  in  search  of  a  peaceful  settlement, 
the  enemy  is  obviously  girding  his  war 
machine  for  an  intensification  of  the 
war. 

An  editorial  from  the  June  17.  1968, 
edition  of  the  Peoria  Journal  Star  en- 
titled "The  Quiet  Vietnlks "  touches  on 
some  of  these  pwints  and  I  include  the 
editorial  in  the  Rkcoro  at  this  point: 

TK«  Qtrm  VIETNIKS 

We  h.-ive  been  waiting,  and  we  are  waiting 
.  .  .  and  waiting  .  .  .  and  waiting  ...  to  hear 
the  moral  Indignation  or  all  thcee  moralists 
who  were  reeking  with  It  at  the^ery  thought 
of  the  possibility  that  we  might  bomb  the 
center  oif  Hanoi. 

Where  axe  they  when  in  reply  to  our  de- 
escalation  and  an  end  to  bombing  In  the 
whole  populated  70  per  cent  ot  North  Viet- 
nam, the  Communists  responded  not  with 
reciprocity  as  the  Vietnlks  kept  telling  us  for 
the  past  two  years — but  with  six-foot-long 
rockets  "tx>mbing"  the  center  of  Saigon! 

We  stopped  bombing  military  targets  in 
the  Northern  cities — and  they  started  bomb- 
in^-  recklessly,  at  rush  hour,  women,  children, 
and  dTillan  men  in  Saigon. 

Last  week,  eyewitness  U.S.  newsmen  saw 
ambushing  Viet  Cong  raiders  in  the  city  open 
deliberate  Ore  on  Boy  Scouts  who  were  only 
trying,  clear'y.  to  bring  medical  help  to 
wounded  civilians. 

Where  was  the  moral  Indignation  from  all 
these  folks  with  their  tender  sensibilities? 

Maybe  they  don't  want  to  attract  attention 
because  they  .tlso  kept  telling  us  that  de- 
escaiatlon  and  negotiations  were  the  road  to 
peace  and  reciprocity,  and  are  afraid  that  If 
they  speak  up  now  other*  will  say.  "Well,  we 
are  trying  it  your  way  and  the  only  result  is 
the  highest  American  casualties  in  the  entire 
history  of  the  war — as  well  as  the  highest 
civilian  casualties." 

For.  indeed,  since  we  stopped  that  bomb- 
ing that  'wasn't  doing  any  good '.  the  deaths 
among  our  people  is  double  the  previous 
average,  week  after  week,  together  with  these 
ruthless  "terror  "  attacks  against  ciyillans  In 
Saigon. 

Can  it  possibly  be  that  the  real  and  effec- 
tive road  to  peace  all  along  has  t>een  to  dis- 
courage the  enemy   rather   than   encourage 


LAW  AND  ORDER 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

0»    TXXA9 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  20,  1968 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  include  an  ad- 
dress I  delivered  before  the  West  Side 
Rotary  Club  In  San  Angelo,  Tex.,  on  June 
17,  1968.  The  remarks  follow: 
Law  and  0>okb 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  visit  the 
West  Side  Rotary  Club  and  speak  to  you  for 
a  few  minutes.  "This  would  seem  to  be  a  good 
time  to  discuss  the  subject  of  Law  and  Order. 

We  live  today  In  a  time  of  crisis.  Since  the 
days  of  the  ClvU  War  this  nation  has  not 
faced  such  critical  days.  We  seem  to  be  at 
the  crossroads  In  the  sense  that  we  are  going 
to  have  law  and  order  or  we  are  going  to  have 
anarchy — or  should  I  say,  more  anarchy? 

In  right  recent  years,  as  you  know,  the 
crime  rate  in  this  country  has  skyrocketed. 
Not  only  with  respect  to  riots,  but  through- 
out the  entire  spectrum  of  the  national  life, 
the  criminal  element  has  been  on  the  ram- 
page—killing robbing,  raping,  stealing,  burn- 
ing, and  often  screaming  "police  brutality" 
when  challenged  by  a  police  force  which  in 
doing  its  duty  has  often  been  handicapped 
by  Supreme  Court  rulings  and  politically  In- 
spired restraints. 

Instead  of  being  a  golden  decade  of  the 
60*8.  It  has  turned  out  to  be  a  decade  marked 
by  unprecedented  crime  and  violence  Today 
everywhere  we  look,  right  and  left,  ugly 
blotches  of  deflnance  and  rebellion  mar  the 
patterns  of  peace  and  tranquillity. 

This  decade  has  seen  the  advent  of  the 
hippies,  the  draft  card  burners,  the  flag 
desecrators.  the  emboldened  merchants  of 
smut  and  pornography — now  grossing  a  half 
billion  dollars  a  year;  the  Incorrigible  col- 
legians, often  long-haired  and  unshaven: 
and  certain  members  of  the  clergy  who  have 
left  the  sanctity  of  the  ptUplt  to  join  the 
street  mobe  whose  irresponsible  mutterlngs 
and  conduct  have  contributed  significantly 
to  the  zooming  crime  rate. 

A  murder  Is  committed  every  hour  of  the 
day  and  night.  A  rape  Is  reported  every  23 
minutes.  Indeed.  5  serious  crimes  will  be 
committed  every  minute  of  this  day.  The  an- 
nual price  tag  placed  on  crime  In  America 
Is  estimated  at  around  $35  billion. 

The  tragic  and  senseless  murder  of  Sena- 
tor Kennedy  a  few  days  ugo  shocked  the  na- 
tion into  a  further  awareness  of  the  pres- 
ence of  the  criminal -minded  In  our  society 
and,  let  us  hope,  a  reappraisal  of  the  pam- 
pering and  coddling  accorded  far  too  many 
who  refuse  to  be  bound  by  the  rules  of  a 
disciplined  society.  It  spotlighted  one  hor- 
rible murder— one  among  scores  of  others 
which  are  less  publicized. 

Let  met  cite  an  example:  Senator  Kennedy 
was  shot  at  3:17  on  a  Wednesday  morning. 
Exactly  13  minutes  earlier  three  men  en- 
tered the  Little  Tavern  in  Washington's 
Georgetown  district,  and.  without  provoca- 
tion or  warning,  shot  and  killed  two  young 
Marine  lieutenants,  and  wounded  another 
Marine  and  a  young  lady.  The  other  youth- 
ful Marines  escaped  the  fusillade  of  7  shots 
that  were  Ored. 

The  Marines,  fresh  from  a  social  event 
and  dressed  In  starched  white  uniforms, 
with  a  young  lady,  were  sitting  at  a  counter 
sipping  coffee,  tending  to  their  own  business. 


Three  bearded  Negroes  came  in.  One  of  them 
made  an  ugly  remark  about  a  name  on  one 
of  the  Marine's  uniforms.  Words  were  ex- 
changed. The  three  intruders  went  to  the 
door  as  If  to  leave,  then  wheeled  around 
and  fired  the  fatal  shots. 

A  passing  policeman  heard  the  shots,  pur- 
sued the  culprits,  arrested  them  and  re- 
covered the  two  murder  weapons. 

The  three  Negroes  had.  according  to  the 
press,  arrived  in  Washington  two  days 
earlier  to  join  the  Poor  People's  Campaign, 
now  encamped  In  one  of  the  city's  beau- 
tiful downtown  parks — by  virtue  of  a  permit 
granted  by  the  Secretary  of  Interior. 

Let  me  give  you  another  example  or  two: 
On  the  night  of  June  2  there  were  15  street 
robberies  reported  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. A  few  nights  before  that  there  were  7 
robberies  of  city  bus  drivers,  with  one  driver 
shot  In  the  baclr.  of  the  head  and  killed,  all 
committed  by  gangs  of  Negro  hoodlums. 

I  mention  these  Incidents  In  order  to  con- 
dition our  minds  for  the  topic  of  this  talk. 

WHAT    CAN    BK    DONK    ABOUT    ClUmt 

We  all  recogrnlze  the  seriousness  of  the  sit- 
uation. The  question  Is:  What  can  be  done 
about  It?  To  find  the  answer  we  need  to 
search  for  the  cause. 

Many  views  are  being  expressed,  many 
theories  advanced.  Some  say  the  ease  with 
which  guns  are  acquired  Is  the  cause — and 
that  factor  must  not  be  overlooked.  Cali- 
fornia has  a  very  strong  gun  control  and  reg- 
istration law.  The  gun  that  killed  Senator 
Kennedy  was  not  registered  and  It  was  car- 
ried illegally.  Thus  in  that  Instance  the 
presence  of  a  gun  law  did  not  deter  the  crim- 
inal. 

The  fact  Is  there  has  been  little  meaning- 
ful effort  to  pinpoint  the  basic  causes  of  the 
Increase  In  crime.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has 
pointed  to  some  of  the  causes.  He  Is  an  au- 
thority on  the  subject.  I  would  rather  have 
his  views  on  all  aspects  of  crime  than  those 
of  a  half  dozen  crime  commissions. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  a  few  months  ago 
the  President  appointed  a  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders,  charged  with  finding  the 
catise  of  riots.  A  good  many  of  us,  after  see- 
ing the  list  of  appointees,  had  misgivings 
about  their  ability  and  willingness  to  face 
up  to  the  real  issues  involved.  And  sure 
enough,  after  spending  a  million  dollars  the 
commission  came  up  with  about  10  cents 
worth  of  nothing. 

Aaxid  political  overtones,  that  commission 
bl.imed  the  whole  bloody  mess  on  the  white 
people  In  our  society,  leaving  those  who 
actually  did  the  rioting  virtually  blameless. 
It  even  criticized  the  police  for  being  too 
diligent  and  suggested  that  ofllcers  should 
be  stripped  of  antl-rlot  guns,  apparently 
afraid  the  weapons  might  antagonize  the 
criminals.  The  report  did  more  harm  than 
good.  It  did  furnish  some  fuel  for  the  racial 
agitators  to  point  to.  A  month  later  came 
the  big  1968  riots  in  a  dozen  cities. 

Closely  allied  with  the  civil  disobedience 
approach  is  the  theory^-often  used  by  the 
agitators — that  violence  to  bring  about 
change  Is  justified.  This  doctrine  is  as  old 
as  the  primitive  jungle.  It  is  an  alien  propo- 
sition that  should  have  no  place  in  American 
thought — and  It  must  be  repudiated. 

These  people  and  the  philosophy  they 
preach  have  used  the  emotion-packed  clvU 
rights  movement  as  a  racket  In  recent  years — 
a  convenient  vehicle  for  the  wholesale  dis- 
obedience to  the  laws  of  the  land. 

Thus  the  doctrine  of  civil  disobedience 
must  be  chalked  up  as  an  Important  con- 
tributor to  the  upsurge  in  the  crime  rate  In 
America. 

CIVIL  RIGHTS  MOVEMXNT  COT  OtTT  OF  HAND 

It  is  now  well  established,  and  generally 
recognized  by  knowledgeable  observers,  that 
the  civil  rights  movement  got  out  of  hand  In 
the   early   60'8,    and.    along   with    attendant 
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ballyhoo  and  publicity,  contributed  very  di- 
rectly to  the  upswing  In  the  crime  rate.  Poli- 
ticians and  opportunists  joined  with  the 
civil  right*  rabble-rousers  in  creating  the 
emotionalism  and  hysteria  which  played  Into 
the  hands  of  the  gullible,  the  subversives,  and 
the  criminal  element.  Utopian.  pie-ln-the-sKy 
goodies  were  dangled,  with  resulting  false 
hopes  and  bitterness. 

Out  of  the  crusade  cjame  marches,  sit-ins. 
sit-downs.  demonstrations,  civil  and  criminal 
disobedience.  And  out  of  these  came  riots 
and  violence.  The  fact  that  these  develop- 
ments have  gone  hand-ln-liand  is  no  longer 
disputable.  Indeed  it  was  during  this  very 
period  that  crime  jumped  upward  by  88  per- 
cent. 

Every  right-thinking  American  opposes 
unfair  discrimination  because  of  race.  But 
it  Is  well  known  that  the  voluminous  civil 
rights  force  legislation  debated  and  enacted 
during  this  decade  has  far  exceeded  the 
bounds  of  propriety  and  necessity.  Far  too 
much  of  It  has  been  purely  political,  and  It 
has  served  to  fan  the  flame  of  racial  unrest. 
The  nation  suffers  from  civil  rights  Indiges- 
tion. 

It  has  not  been  a  coincidence  that  crime 
and  violence  have  kept  pace  with  the  pro- 
jection of  this  Ill-fated  movement. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  this  nation  has 
been  on  a  civil  liberties  and  a  civil  rights 
binge  far  too  long— and  we  are  being 
penalized  for  It  today  in  terms  of  more  and 
more  crime.  The  chickens  are  coming  home 
to  roost. 

Thus,  we  can  nail  down  another  demon- 
strated contributor  to  the  zooming  crime 
rate. 

WHY    THE    RIOTS 

The  simple  fact,  completely  overlooked  by 
the  commission,  is  that  it  has  become  stylish 
and  profitable  for  Negro  mllltanU  to  stage 
riots  in  this  country— with  or  without  any 
semblence  of  cause  or  excuse.  To  them  riots 
provide  a  license  to  steal,  destroy,  kill  and 
burn.  Their  gullible  followers  go  wild  as  the 
mob  spirit  gains  momentum.  It  is  a  practice 
of  crime  by  the  crlmlnal-minded.  The  looters 
seem  to  feel  the  only  thing  that  stands  be- 
tween them  and  prosperity  Is  a  plate  glass 
window,  and  the  riot  orgy  beckons  to  the 
criminal  Instinct  of  tliose  Inclined  that  way. 
The  claim  by  some  that  ghettos  and  un- 
employment caused  the  riots  is  pure  hog- 
wash  Studies  reveal  that  most  rioters  have 
good  jobs.  In  the  case  of  the  Detroit  riot  It 
was  found  that  80  percent  of  the  rioters  were 
making  from  $115  to  $125  per  week. 

To  be  sure,  we  should  strive  for  belter  edu- 
cation, more  Job-training,  better  liring  con- 
ditions, for  all  Americans.  But  such  deficien- 
cies as  there  are  in  tliose*  respects  cannot  by 
any  stretch  of  the  imagination  constitute  a 
valid  excuse  for  crime.  From  my  own  experi- 
ence as  a  prosecutor  1  know  that  some  of  the 
most  honorable,  law-abiding  and  responsible 
men  who  serve  on  juries  are  what  we  would 
ordinarily  call  poor  people. 
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of  Supreme  Court  decisions,  which  have 
seriously  hampered  law  enforcement.  With 
that  Court  upholding  the  right  of  the  ex- 
tremlste  to  do  almost  anything  conceivable — 
If  done  In  the  name  of  civil  rights,  and  other 
decisions  which  have  effectively  blocked  the 
ability  of  prosecutions  to  convict  guilty  peo- 
ple, the  criminal  element  became  embold- 
ened to  take  ever  more  liberties  with  the 
rules  of  orderly  society. 

Let  us  examine,  very  briefly,  jxist  a  few 
of  the  Courts  actions  which  give  rise  to 
these  conclusions: 


CIVIL    DISOBEDIENCE    TRIGGERS    CRIME 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  what  is  called 
"civil  disobedience."  about  which  much  has 
l>een  heard  during  this  decade  of  crime.  It  Is 
an  amazing  doctrine  which  would  have  been 
ridiculed  out  of  existence  if  advanced  20 
years  ago. 

The  people  who  adhere  to  this  strange  in- 
novation insist  they  have  the  right  to  de- 
cide for  themselves  which  laws  they  may 
violate  and  which  ones  they  may  choose  to 
obey.  Such  defiance  is.  of  course,  a  form  of 
anarchy:  and  yet  we  find  many  Americans 
today  content  to  stand  by  while  celebrity 
status  Is  accorded  those  with  sick  minds  and 
corrupt  souls  who  tamper  with  and  ridicule 
our  orderly  processes  of  government  under 
law. 

SUPREME    COURT    DECISIONS 

Another  significant  aid  to  the  erosion  of 
law  and  order  has  admittedly  been  a  series 


MIRANDA    CASE 

On  June  13.  1966.  by  a  5-to-4  decision,  the 
Supreme  Court  handed  down  a  landmark 
opinion  In  what  is  known  as  the  Miranda 
c.ise.  Ernesto  Miranda  had  been  convicted 
of  kidnapping  and  rape  in  Arizona.  He  was 
arrested,  identified  by  the  victim,  and  was 
questioned  by  two  otlicers.  After  being  given 
the  traditional  warning  that  he  was  required 
U)  make  no  statement,  and  that  anything 
he  said  could  be  used  In  evidence  against 
him,  he  voluntarily  confessed  his  guilt  and 
signed  a  statement.  There  was  no  claim  of 
false  promises,  intimidation  or  threats  by 
llie  interrogators.  He  was  convicted,  and 
appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  one  of  the  strangest  decisions  in  the 
history  of  that  court,  the  conviction  was  re- 
versed because  the  defendant  had  not  been 
told,  before  being  questioned,  that  he  was 
entitled  to  liave  a  lawyer  of  his  choice  pres- 
ent during  the  interrogation. 

The  Court  ruled  that  In  order  to  make  a 
\oUintary  confession  admlssabie  against  a 
defendant,  the  latter  must  ( 1 )  be  Informed 
clearly  that  he  mav  remain  silent:  (2)  that 
before  being  questioned  he  must  be  told 
that  he  is  entitled  to  the  presence  of  an 
attorney;  and  furthermore  Uie  police  were 
prohibited  from  questioning  the  suspect  If 
"he  indicates  in  any  manner"  that  he  does 
not  wi.sh  to  talk. 

Mr.  Justice  White  in  his  dissent  described 
the  ruling  as  "new  law  and  new  public 
policy." 

This  and  scores  of  other  5-to-4  decisions 
serve  to  illustrate  the  Importance  of  ap- 
pointing highly  qualified  men  on  the  court. 
In  another  similar  case,  where  a  voluntary 
confession  was  thrown  out  and  the  convic- 
tion reversed  because  the  defendant  was 
not  advised  that  he  could  have  a  lawyer  pres- 
ent while  being  questioned,  Mr.  Justice 
White  in  another  dissent,  said,  "that  the 
majorltyjof  the  court  apparently  intended  to 
bar  all  admissions  obtained  from  a  suspect 
whether   voluntarily   made   or   not." 

Not  long  ago  a  Judge  in  New  York  freed  a 
woman  who  had  confessed  to  taping  her 
4-year-old  son's  mouth  and  hands  and  then 
beating  him  to  death  with  a  stick  and  a  rub- 
ber hose.  She  voluntarily  confessed,  and 
there  was  no  claim  of  coercion  in  obtaining 
the  confession.  But  Judge  Michael  Kern  or- 
dered her  released  because  of  the  Supreme 
Court  ruling  in  the  Miranda  case.  The  woman 
thanked  the  Judge,  and  he  reprimanded  her 
bv  saying:  "Don't  thank  me.  thank  the  Su- 
preme Court.  You  killed  the  child  and  you 
ought  to  go  to  jail." 

There  was  the  case  of  Jose  Suarez,  22.  a 
laundry  worker.  He  killed  his  wife  and  five 
small  children  by  stabbing  them  more  than 
100  times.  Arrested,  he  freely  confessed — but 
without  the  presence  of  a  lawyer.  Under  au- 
thority of  the  Miranda  decision,  this  mur- 
derer walked  out  of  the  New  York  court,  a 
free  man. 

MALLORY    CASE 

In  another  landmark  decision,  the  Su- 
preme Court  ordered  a  guilty  murderer  m 
Washington,  D.C.  released  because  following 
his  arrest  he  was  questioned  a  few  hours 
prior  to  being  arraigned  before  a  Magistrate. 
The  ruling,  which  was  without  precedent, 
was  that  the  suspect  should  have  been  ar- 
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ralgned  almost  immediately.  And  so  Mallory 
walked  out.  a  free  man. 

A  recent  Supreme  Court  blow  to  law  en- 
forcement came  in  the  Witherspoon  case 
where  a  Chicago  thug  received  the  death 
sentence  for  the  1959  slaying  of  a  Chicago 
policeman.  That  court  again  Invaded  the 
province  of  the  law-making  branch  of  the 
government  by  enacting  a  new  provision 
which  prohibits  the  disqualification  of  jurors 
on  the  ground  they  entertain  conscientious 
scruples  against  inflicting  the  death  sen- 
tence. This  was  directly  contrary  to  previous 
decisions.  Since  those  opposed  to  the  death 
penalty  were  summarily  excused  from  the 
Witherspoon  jury,  and  he  got  the  death  sen- 
tence, the  conviction  was  reversed. 

The  net  effect  of  this  decision  was  to  re- 
peal the  death  penalty  as  a  punishment  for 
crime— at  least  in  many  cases— because 
jurors  can  no  longer  be  summarily  disquali- 
fied solely  because  they  conscientiously  op- 
pose death  as  punishment  for  any  crime. 

This  decision  applies  retroactively  to  more 
than  400  other  persons  now  under  death 
sentences  in  the  United  States,  including 
Richard  Speck,  the  killer  of  8  student  nurses. 
It  win  apply  to  26  in  Texas.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Crawford  Martin  was  quoted  as  saying 
the  effect  of  the  decision  is  to  abolish  capi- 
tal punishment  In  Texas. 

Time  will  not  i)ermll  me  Ui  belabor  this 
issue  on  this  program  and  cite  scores  of 
other  instances  where  the  Supreme  Court,  in 
a  series  of  strange  decisions  which  have 
shocked  some  of  the  best  legal  minds  in 
America,  often  by  5-to-4  majorities,  has 
struck  heavy  blows  at  law  enforcement  and 
allowed  desperate  criminals  to  go  free. 

Now,  as  I  see  it.  the  effect  of  the  Courts 
decisions  in  the  criminal  cases  is  not  only 
to  release  upon  society  scores  and  scores  of 
dangerous  criminals,  but  in  addition  there 
is  the  climate  that  Is  thereby  created  cal- 
culated to  encourage  more  people  to  com- 
mit crimes  in  the  belief  that  in  all  likeli- 
hood the  courts  will  not  condone  their  con- 
victions If  they  are  apprehended  and  tried. 
And  now  those  whose  hands  would  other- 
wise be  stilled  by  fear  of  the  death  penalty 
will  have  little  to  discourage  them. 

I  found  out  a  long  time  ago,  as  a  result  of 
10  years  ago  as  a  prosecutor,  that  the  only 
way  ever  discovered  to  prevent  or  reduce 
crime  is  by  the  example  of  punishment — and 
the  certainty  of  It. 

One  man  described  the  Supreme  Court  as 
"the  greatest  escape  device  for  criminals 
since  the  hacksaw  blade." 

Certain  Supreme  Court  decisions  must  be 
rated  as  encouragement  for  crime. 

GUN    LEGISLATION 

Before  concluding  I  should  like  to  refer 
briefly  to  gun  legislation  because  it  is  very 
much  in  the  news  right  at  this  time.  Only 
recently  the  Congress  prohibited  the  mail 
order  sale  of  pistols  and  sawed-olf  sliotguns, 
and  the  sale  of  such  weapons  to  such  people 
.is  minors,  ex-convicts  and  nonresidents.  The 
Postmaster  General  has  by  regulation  extend- 
ed this  prohibition  with  respect  to  the  use 
of  the  mail  to  apply  police  supervision  over 
mail  order  sales  of  rifles  and  shotguns. 

Thus  the  Congress  has  already  approved 
more  than  90  percent  of  all  the  gun  legisla- 
tion recommended  by  the  President— coupled 
with  the  Postmaster  General's  implementa- 
tion. 

It  might  Interest  you  to  know  that  accord- 
ing to  the  FBI.  in  an  average  year.  44  per- 
cent of  murders  are  committed  with  hand- 
guns: 7  percent  with  rifles;  9  percent  with 
shotguns;  while  cutting  or  stabbing  account 
for  23  percent.  Clubs,  poison,  hands,  fisu. 
feet.  etc.  account  for  more  deaths  than  do 
rifies  and  shotguns. 

As  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  pointed  out.  there 
Is  good  reason  for  reasonable,  sensible  gun 
control  legislation,  designed  to  keep  such 
weapons  out  of  the  hands  of  the  hoodlxims, 
the  youngsters,  and  the  mentally  111.  At  the 
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same  time  there  la  the  matter  of  protecting 
the  law-abiding  people  In  the  constttutlonai 
right  to  own  and  bear  arma.  In  addition,  we 
need  to  emphaalze  the  need  for  strong  and 
severe  penalties  for  those  who  commit  crimes 
Involving  the  use  of  guns. 

As  we  tackle  this  problem  of  gun  control, 
let  us  realize  there  can  be  no  magic  as  a 
result  of  any  enactments.  This  will  be  but 
one  facet  In  the  search  for  means  of  stopping 
and  reducing  crime. 

CRIMS    CONTSOL    BIU. 

Only  recently  the  Congress  enacted  a  major 
crime  control  bill.  It  Ls  now  on  the  President's 
desk  awaiting  his  signature.  It  la  a  very 
strong  measure,  particularly  because  It  at- 
tempts for  the  first  time  to  nullfy  Supreme 
Court  rulings  In  several  Instances.  Including 
the  Miranda  case.  It  Is  not  often  that  we  in 
Congress  get  a  chance  to  vote  on  such  l.ssues. 
The  same  bill  permits  the  itse  of  wiretapping, 
under  court  direction,  where  needed  against 
criminals.  Law-abiding  people  will  have 
nothing  to  fear  And,  among  other  things, 
the  omnibus  measure  Includes  the  gun  con- 
trol feature  to  which  I  referred 

I  am  convinced  the  American  people  are 
sick  and  tired  of  the  pampering  and  coddling 
of  the  criminal  element  In  this  country.  The 
time  Is  overdue  for  the  boom  to  be  lowered 
on  these  enemies  of  society.  In  addition.  It 
Is  imperative  that  the  Presidents  use  more 
prudence  and  better  Judgment  In  the  choice 
of  appointees  to  the  Judiciary,  particularly 
to  fill  vacancies  on  the  Supreme  Court. 

There  Is  also  the  matter  of  having  Judges 
who  are  willing  to  Impose  adequate  penal- 
ties for  those  who  are  guilty  of  violating  the 
law.  It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  many  of  the 
most  heinous  crimes  are  committed  by  those 
with  criminal  records,  often  previously  given 
little  If  any  punishment. 

Police  oincers  must  be  well  trained  and 
armed  with  loaded  guns,  with  authority  to 
Ehoot  to  kill  If  necessary  In  the  performance 
of  their  duties.  They  would,  of  course,  be  ex- 
pected to  use  common  sense  and  prudence  In 
niak.lng  use  of  their  weapons.  But  they  must 
have  the  autliorlty.  That  Is  the  language  the 
hoodlums  understand. 

The  famous  Texas  Rangers  perform 
miracles  in  Uw  enforcement.  That  is  be- 
cause they  are  carefully  chosen,  well  trained, 
and  are  armed  with  loaded  guns.  If  neces- 
sity requires  it.  they  can  and  will  use  thoss 
guns  In  dealing  with  the  desperate  criminals. 
The  criminals  know  that,  and  consequently 
the  Rangers  rarely  ever  find  It  necessary  to 
use  their  guns. 

The  matter  of  law  enforcement  is  every- 
body's Job.  In  the  final  analysis,  the  degree 
of  law  enforcement  In  any  community  de- 
pends upon  local  people,  local  police,  and 
the  local  and  State  laws  against  crime.  On 
the  federal  level  there  is  much  to  be  done, 
but  the  big  drive  for  effective  law  enforce- 
ment must  emerge  from  the  grass  roots. 

One  thing  is  certain :  We  have  a  mammoth 
Job  cut  out  for  us.  It  Is  a  battle  we  must 
win.  The  modem  historian,  Arnold  Toynbee, 
In  his  monumental  study,  has  pointed  out 
that  almost  all  the  great  civilizations  on 
earth  h.ive  eventually  withered  and  fallen 
from  internal  decay,  not  from  external  force. 

And  the  Englishman,  Macaulay,  who  died 
on  the  eve  of  our  Civil  War,  wrote: 

"Your  Republic  will  ■)e  fearfully  plund- 
ered and  laid  waste  by  barbarians  In  the 
20th  century  as  the  Roman  Empire  was  In 
the  5th,  with  this  difference:  That  the  huns 
and  vandals  who  ravaged  the  Roman  Em- 
pire came  from  without — and  your  huns  and 
vandals  will  have  been  engendered  within 
your  own  country  by  your  own  Institutions." 

Now,  I  would  like  to  think  that  Macauley, 
while  prophetically  right  about  the  danger, 
underestimated  the  capacity  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  react,  face  up  to  such  chal- 
lenges, keep  the  faith  and  triumphantly  up- 
hold the  majesty  of  the  law. 
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THE  YOUNO  SPEAK  OUT  ON  GUN 
CONTROL 


June  20,  1968 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

or    NTW    TOMC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  20.  1968 

Atr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Imag- 
ine that  many  of  my  colleagues  have  been 
receiving  the  tremendous  quantity  of  let- 
ters that  I  have  in  the  past  week  and  a 
half — almost  without  exception  urging 
and  demanding  a  more  meaningful  gun- 
control  bill.  If  I  were  to  ask  that  these 
letters  be  reprinted  in  the  Record,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  print  a  separate 
edition  for  that  purpose. 

I  have  received,  however,  a  few  letters 
that  I  do  ask  to  be  reprinted.  These  are 
letters  from  children — bewildered  and 
horrified  by  what  their  elders — and,  by 
tradition  at  least,  betters — are  doing  to 
themselves  and  to  others  with  firearms. 
These  letters  are  touching  in  their  faith 
that  Concress  will  do  the  right  thing,  and 
they  are  insistent  that  it  be  done  now. 

It  is  not  po.ssible  to  suggest  that  all  the 
guns  in  America  be  destroyed.  It  Is  pos- 
sible, and  I  believe  reasonable,  to  suggest 
that  reasonable  restraints  be  placed  on 
the  possession  of  deadly  weapons  to  keep 
them  out  of  the  hands  of  irresponsible 
individuals,  particularly  criminals,  the 
Insane  or  mentally  incompetent,  chil- 
dren, alcoholics,  and  narcotics  addicts. 

The  children  who  have  written  to  me 
on  the  firearms  question  have  made  their 
feelings  kno^^n  rather  succinctly  and 
straightforwardlj' — and  I  include  their 
letters  in  the  Record. 

Deax  Concrtssman  OTTtNCER:  I  suppose  you 
know  the  story  of  Sleeping  Beauty.  The 
wicked  fairy  casts  a  spell  which  will  force 
the  princess  to  die  by  a  prick  of  a  spinning 
wheel  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  The  good  fairy 
makes  it  so  she  won't  die.  Still,  the  king 
wants  to  save  his  daughter  so  he  orders  to 
burn  all  the  spinning  wheels  In  the  Kingdom. 
It  made  me  think  what  destruction  guns  do. 
So  maybe  you  could  order  to  destroy  and  melt 
all  the  guns  in  America.  So  that  nobody  will 
be  killed  any  more. — From.  Lisa  Kovltz.  Age 
8. 

PS.  With  alt  the  melted  steel  you  could 
make  a  statue  of  RFK  M.L.K.  Pres.  JFK. 

Dear  Mr.  Ottinger:  I  think  that  you  should 
try  to  stop  guns  from  shooting  and  from 
other  things.  Like  what  do  they  need  gun 
practice  (or?  I  think  that  we  would  have  a 
better  country  If  we  did  not  have  guns  In  the 
tJnited  States.  If  we  took  all  the  guns  away 
from  all  the  people  In  the  United  States  ex- 
cept the  police  we  would  stop  the  killing  of 
the  people  and  the  target  practice  and  all 
other  things.  Then  they  would  not  have 
groups  of  people  that  would  go  around  shoot- 
ing people. 

Sincerely, 

Katherini  Lu  B artholoi. 

Dear  Mr.  Ottinocr:  Since  the  shooting  of 
Sen.  Robert  F.  Kennedy.  I  feel  that  the  gun 
control  bill  should  be  passed.  I  know  that 
If  the  bill  was  passed.  It  would  only  be  a 
start  on  gun  control.  But  you've  got  to  start 
somewhere,  don't  you? 

If  you  would  please  write  on  your  opinion. 
I  would  appreciate  It. 

Jew  Hawkins. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  would  like  to  say  If  more  people 
get  a  bold  of  guns  out  of  newspapers  more 


people  will  be  shot  Juat  like  the  2  Kennedy 
brother*    and    Martin   Luther   King.   Please 
let's  get  a  gun  law  organized. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Iris  Greks. 

Dear  Congressman  Ottinger  :  I  am  a  sixth 
grade  student  and  I  live  at  High  Point  Road 
In  Scarsdale,  New  York,  Zip  Code  10583. 

I  am  writing  to  you  because  I  feel  that 
you  should  be  part  of  Congress  to  outlaw 
guns. 

In  my  lifetime  I  have  witnessed  the  assas- 
sinations of  President  John  F.  Kennedy,  Rev- 
erend Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  and  today. 
June   6,    1968.   Senator   Robert   P.   Kennedy 

I  am  leaving  this  situation  up  to  you  and 
your  authority  to  make  us  proud  to  be  Amer- 
icans and  to  do  all  In  your  power  to  pass 
this  law. 

Sincerely  yotirs, 

Oail  S.  Jeitee. 

Hon.  Richard  Ottinger:  What's  this  world 
coming  to?  Humans  being  murdered  for  a  dif- 
ference In  belief.  To  make  It  even  more  easier 
to  kill,  kids  and  grown  ups  can  obtain  guns 
by  Just  mailing  In  a  coupon  to  one  of  the 
many  magazines  which  sells  guns.  A  lot  of 
people's  argument  are  that  hunting  Is  a  great 
sport.  When  they  tell  me  this  I  say  "which 
would  you  rather  sacrifice,  a  sport  or  a  per- 
son?" That  makes  them  stop  and  think.  Some 
of  the  kids  I've  talked  to  say  "my  big  brother 
has  a  gun  but  he  tiikes  care  of  It  and  uses  it 
the  right  way."  But  their  big  brother  can  be- 
come Insane  or  very  mad  and  he  can  Just 
take  his  harmless  gun  (supposedly)  and  shoot 
a  person.  We  live  In  a  sick  world.  TV.  shows 
westerns  and  these  really  fancy  cowboys 
and  the  great  way  they  kill  people  with  guns 
Why  the  brave  cowboys  are  showing  the  kids 
how  great  guns  are  "Wow"  they  can  kill  peo- 
ple. Isn't  that  fun.  "Ha  Ha".  So  please  help 
pnss  the  gun  law. 

Thank  you. 

Donna  Lubell, 

Age  12. 

DcNR  CONO.  Ottinoer:  I  urge  you  to 
pass  the  "gun  control"  law.  Too  many  people 
have  died  because  of  a  gun  In  a  wrong  man's 
hand. 

Sincerely  Yours, 

BI.AIR  Cantor. 

Dear  Mk.  Ottinger:  On  the  Friday  evening 
after  Senator  Kennedy  was  shot  to  death  my 
parents  took  me  for  the  Sabbath  services  to 
our  temple.  This  time  our  Rabbi  Maurice 
Davis  did  not  speak  to  the  adults  only  but 
directed  his  ssrtnon  to  the  children  too.  What 
he  s.-iid  made  a  deep  and  lasting  Impression 
on  me.  He  mode  us  understand  that  guns  are 
not  made  and  sold  to  shoot.  And  If  we  are 
raised  to  hate,  then  it  Is  very  dangerous  when 
hate  and  gun  get  together.  The  result  c.in  be 
death,  riots,  and  tragedy. 

I  therefore  ask  of  you  to  have  In  mind  the 
future  of  our  country  by  passing  the  stlffest 
laws  possible  for  the  sale  and  ownership  of 
guns  and  pistols  as  well  as  shotguns  and 
rifles  because  all  these  weapons  are  equally 
dangerous. 

Hopefully  yours, 

GABRIELI.E  GOLDSCHMIOT, 

{Age  12). 

Dear  Richard  Ottinger:  I  feel  that  the 
gun  control  bill  should  be  passed  but  I  also 
feel  that  President  Johnson  should  give  back 
the  bill  be  has  now  and  have  a  stronger  bill 
made.  That  way  people  can't  get  guns  as 
easily.  I  send  my  great  sorrow  to  the  late 
Senator  Robert  Francis  Kennedy. 

Thank  you. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Lisa  Miller. 

Dear  Mr.  OrriNCKR;  I  am  11  years  old  &  a 
student  from  Greenville  School. 
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Why  can  they  put  a  stop  to  guns  right 
now.  There  was  first  J.PJK.;  then  M.L.K..  then 
R  P.K.  who  was  shot  yesterday.  June  5,  1968. 
This  Is  not  going  to  be  the  end  I  know.  It 
would  be  the  end  If  you  put  a  stop  to  guns. 
Now  please  before  anything  else  happens. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Linda  Ullmann. 
PS. — It  all  started  with  Abe  Lincoln. 

RICHARD  L.  Ottinger. 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I'm  only  8  years  old.  but  I  think 
guns  should  be  controled.  After  JFK's,  RPK's, 
and  King's  death  It  was  to  much.  Do  you 
agree.  Please  right. 

Sincerely.  I 

I  G.  Hackett. 


POSTAL  REGULATIONS   RESTRICT- 
ING THE  GUN  TRAFFIC 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

OP   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  20.  1968 


Mr  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker.  Tuesday  last, 
the  Postmaster  General.  W.  Marvin  Wat- 
son, addressed  the  Chicago  Association 
of  Commerce  and  Industry.  At  that  time 
Mr.  Watson  announced  that  he  had  re- 
ceived telegrams  from  the  Railway  Ex- 
press Agency,  the  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Railroads,  and  the  Air  Transport 
Association  supporting  his  action  of 
June  12  in  amending  postal  regulations 
restricting  the  gun  traffic. 

Marvin  Watson's  action  of  a  week  ago 
has  set  off  shock  waves  that  will  bring 
down  the  National  Rifle  Association  in  its 
battle  for  mass  distribution  of  deadly 
weapons. 

I  have  never  seen  a  man  take  hold  in 
his  job  as  fast  as  this  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral. His  energy  and  drive  are  some- 
thing we  will  always  need  in  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Postal  Operations  Subcommittee 
is  holding  hearings  on  it  this  coming 
Monday,  June  24,  at  10  a.m.  in  the  Can- 
non House  Office  Building.  I  have  also  in- 
cluded the  release  for  the  Postmaster 
General  summai'lzii^  his  speech  in  Chi- 
cago along  with  the  speech  itself. 

I  hope  thayv^oever  our  next  Presi- 
dent Is  he^jfl  see  the  value  in  the  serv- 
ice and/record  of  Postmaster  General 
WatsomI  think  he  has  shown  in  a  short 
time  wnbt  a  business  executive  can  ac- 
complish in  the  Post  Office  Department 
on  every  issue. 
The  above-mentioned  follows: 
Chicago,  June  18,  1D68.— Three  private  ex- 
press carriers  and  associations  have  pledged 
their  cooperation  to  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment's drive  to  curtail  the  indiscriminate 
mailing  of  firearms.  Postmaster  General  W. 
Marvin  Watson  announced  here  today. 

In  an  address  before  members  of  the  Chi- 
cago Association  of  Commerce  and  Indus- 
try, the  Postmaster  General  said  he  has  re- 
ceived telegrams  from  REA  Express,  the  As- 
sociation of  American  Railroads  and  the  Air 
Transport  Association  subscribing  to  his  ac- 
tion June  12  In  amending  postal  regulations 
to  curtail  traffic  In  guns. 

Several  other  private  firms  have  indicated 
they  are  seeking  ways  to  Join  the  Post  Office 
Department   In    Its   tfTorts. 
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Additionally,  three  of  the  nation's  leading 
manufacturers  of  sporting  arms  irged  the 
Congress  "to  eliminate  the  unrestricted  sales 
of  shotguns  and  rifles  by  mall  to  individuals." 
be  said. 

The  Postmaster  General  praised  Illinois' 
new  gun  control  law  and  said  President  John- 
son "would  like  nothing  better  than  to  see 
other  states  doing  what  this  state  has  done 
In  the  area  of  gun  control  legislation." 

"You  are."  he  said,  "demonstrating  ac- 
ceptance of  responsibility  on  the  local  level  " 
He  said  that  "President  Johnson  demon- 
strated his  concern  about  the  problem  of 
crime  and  violence  when  he  made  the  most 
extensive  and  far  reaching  crime  control 
proposals  ever  made  by  any  President  In 
history. 

"Though  there  were  22  separate  recom- 
mendations In  his  proposal,  there  was  one 
basic,  underlying  theme:  crime  control  Is: a 
local  responsibility. 

•Certainly."  Mr.  Watson  said,  "if  each 
level  of  government  carries  out  Its  resjxmsl- 
bilitles,  the  problem  of  combatting  crime 
and  violence  will  be  much  diminished." 

The  Postmaster  General  called  upon  the 
National  Rifle  Association  to  also  Join  in 
the  Administration's  efforts  to  keep  weapons 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  irresponsible. 

He  said  the  new.  more  stringent  postal  reg- 
ulations "have  already  been  attacked  by  a 
spokesman  for  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion. 

"I  understand,"  he  added,  "tliat  this  asso- 
ciation feels  it  has  a  duty  to  its  members. 

•But  I  feel  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  It  has  a  greater  duty  to  the  American 
people. 

•  No  organization,  no  group  Is  an  Island 
unto  itself.  Ml  are  part  of  one  society. 

"And  so,  from  this  forum  today,  I  plead 
with  those  who  deal  in  arms  to  work  with  us 
and  to  work  with  others. 

•'Given  the  urgent  nature  of  the  problem, 
there  must  be  some  way  for  men  of  good 
will  to  work  together,  to  cooperate,  rather 
than  to  attack  every  measure,  no  matter 
how  modest  or  limited,  that  merely  seeks  to 
help  solve  a  problem." 

Mr.  Watson  said  that  since  announcing 
t!ie  new  postal  restrictions  on  firearms  ship- 
ments, he  has  received  a  large  number  of 
favorable  letters  which  "reinforce  my  view 
that  the  American  people  have  a  strong  de- 
sire for  firearms  control." 

He  denied  that  America  is  a  sick  country 
with  a  sick  society,  but  said  it  does  have 
sick  people. 

"Let's  treat  the  sick,"  he  said,  "and  let's 
do  what  we  can  to  keep  sick  minds  from 
harming  themselves  and  others. 

••That's  responsibility  and  that's  the  pre- 
scription for  a  healthy  Society,"  he  con- 
cluded. 
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Address  by  Postm.\ster  General  W.  Marvin 

Watson  Before  the  Selected  Committees 

OF  THE  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce 

AND       Industry,       Sheraton-Blackstone 

Hotel.  Chicago,  III.,  June  18.  1968 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here  today  In  this 

dynamic  city  which,  under  the  leadership  of 

one  of  the  greatest  mayors  in  the  history  of 

our  nation,  Richard  J.  Daley,  has  become  the 

most  Important  convention  city  in  America. 

Chicago  makes  history.  And  In  August  Chl- 

c.\so  will  once  again  see  history  made. 

I  am  also  pleased  and  proud  to  bring  you 
a  greeting  from  President  Johnson. 

When  I  mentioned  this  meeting  to  him  be- 
fore I  left  Washington,  the  President  said, 
"I  hav  some  thoughts  that  I  wish  you  would 
take  to  the  Association  for  me. 

•This  Is  a  time  of  great  testing  for  our 
nation. 

•'Our  commitment  to  the  freedom  and  dig- 
nity of  man,  and  our  patience  to  support  that 
commitment,  are  being  tested  in  many  places 
and  many  ways. 


"We  are  being  tested  on  tlie  battlefield  In 
Vietnam,  and  on  the  frontiers  of  freedom 
throughout  the  globe. 

"We  are  being  tested  at  the  conference 
table  In  Paris. 

"We  are  being  tested  In  the  streets  of  Chi- 
cago, Los  Angeles,  Washington,  and  many 
other  cities  and  towns  throughout  our  land. 
"Searching,  appraising  eyes  watch  our  every 
move,  determined  to  discover  If  the  Are  and 
the  Iron  that  for  so  long  characterized  the 
American  spirit  has  been  quenched  or  has 
rusted  away." 

And  then  the  President  added,  "I  ask  every 
American  to  work  together,  to  Join  together, 
in  assuring  that  we  pass  that  test,  not  by 
abandoning  traditional  American  principles, 
but  by  supporting  them  to  the  utmost." 

I  think  If  each  of  us  was  asked  to  sit  down 
and  draw  tip  a  list  of  traditional  American 
principles,  one  word  would  be  certain  to  ap- 
pear on  every  list. 

That  word  Is  "responsibility." 
At  one  time  In  the  history  of  the  world, 
men  accepted  without  question  that  fate  or 
kings  or  some   external    force   would   direct 
their  lives. 

The  Idea  that  man  should  be.  and  by  right 
ought  to  be,  responsible  for  himself,  was  at 
one  time  considered  revolutionary. 

In  fact.  It  uas  revolutionary.  It  was  the 
real  powder  that  produced  the  "shot  heard 
round  the  world" — the  American  revolution. 
The  echoes  from  that  explosion  can  yet  be 
heard.  And  those  who  have  heard  that  sound 
are  no  longer  satlsfled  to  let  others  rtm  their 
aifalrs,  or  to  accept  what  others  want  to  do 
for  them. 

The  American  Revolution  of  responsibil- 
ity— and  not  Communism  or  f;isclsm — has 
produced  the  vast  outpouring  of  nationalism 
and  self-determination  that  has  swept  across 
the  world  during  the  past  two  centuries. 
Many  nations  have  long  ago  passed  through 
that  revolutionary  stage.  Italy,  for  example. 
Others  have  done  so  only  yesterday,  as  his- 
tory Is  measured,  such  as  India  and  Algeria. 
Some  are  still  struggling  against  forces  that 
would  keep  men  from  becoming  responsible 
for  thoir  own  destiny,  notably  the  people  In 
South  Vietnam. 

It  would  seem  that  we,  who  created  this 
basic  desire  for  personal  responsibility,  would 
cling  to  It.  would  foster  It.  -would  always  re- 
joice In  our  freedom  to  solve  our  own  prob- 
lems. 

Yet.  too  often  we  have  strayed  far  from  this 
greatest  product  of  our  free  land. 

Social  problems  that  should  have  been 
solved  at  the  local  level  have  been  permitted 
to  grow  and  grow  and  grow,  until  they  be- 
came too  big  or  too  ugly  or  too  costly.  And 
then  the  Federal  government  has  moved  In 
or  was  called  in. 

Too  often  also,  the  very  people  who  refur.ed 
to  meet  their  responsibilities  then  accused 
the  Federal  government  of  getting  too  big. 

Well.  I  happen  to  know  for  a  fact  that  Pres- 
ident Johnson  agrees  the  Federal  government 
is  big  enough. 

He  would  like  nothing  better  than  to  see 
other  States  doing,  for  example,  what  this 
State  has  done  In  the  area  of  gun  control 
leeislatlon. 

I  am  Informed  that  efl'ectlve  In  13  days, 
the  State  of  Illinois  will  require  Individuals 
to  hold  a  "firearm  owner's  identification 
card"  before  buying  guns  or  ammunition. 
This  law.  adopted  by  your  General  Assembly 
in  1967,  Is  so  well  designed  that  other  states 
are  studying  It  as  model  state  legislation. 
This  is  revponslbillty.  freely  accepted. 
Certainly,  tliis  Association  Is  meeting  Us 
responsibilities. 

I  can  tell  you  fnat  the  President  would 
like  nothing  better  than  to  see  other  private, 
voluntary  associations  following  your  lead. 

You  are  setting  standards  of  effective  com- 
munity programs  that  Inspire  all  of  us. 
Your  6.000  membership  makes  this  Asso- 
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elation  the  largest  regional  Chamber  of 
Commerce  In  the  country. 

Your  35.000  volunteer  members  are  working 
actively  In  58  committees  covering  every  as- 
pect of  community  needs  and  community 
problems  ranging  from  agriculture  to  zoning, 
and  touching  such  urgent  problems  as  educa- 
tion, crime  prevention  and  cleaner  air  and 
cleaner  cities. 

I  know  that  you  who  work  on  the  govern- 
mental affairs  and  postal  service  committees 
are  serving  to  assure  that  mutual  problems 
are  Identified  and  mutually  satisfactory  so- 
lutions devised. 

And  I  want  to  thank  all  of  vou  who  are 
accepting  your  responsibilities  to  assure  that 
the  Chicago  community  receives  the  fastest 
possible  mall  service. 

I  can  tell  you  that  I  have  pledged  myself 
to  assure  that  the  postal  service,  through 
massive  modernization  of  management  and 
mechanization,  through  new  methods,  new 
facilities,  new  thinking,  is  and  will  be  able 
to  carry  out  Its  responsibilities  to  you. 

During  the  past  two  months  I  have  trav- 
elled some  13.000  miles,  visited  over  30  postal 
facilities  and,  I  have  been  told,  spoken  Indl- 
vidiially-with  some  8.300  employees.  Through 
th»t  etlort-to  see  for  myself  the  state  of  our 
postal  service.  I  am  convinced  that  we  will 
indeed  meet  that  responsibility  In  the  future 

I  am  further  convinced  that  my  711.660 
fellow  employees  are  now  meeting  their  re- 
sponsibilities and  that  the  movement  of  83 
billion  pieces  of  mall  this  year  Is  another 
evidence  of  how  each  man  and  woman  does 
measure  up. 

Today  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  another 
area  In  which  acceptance  of  responsibility  on 
the  local  level  Is  basic — I  refer  to  crime  con- 
trol generally,  and  to  gun  control  specifically. 

One  of  the  major  elements  of  our  Federal 
system,  with  its  network  of  divided  respon- 
sibilities. Is  that  local  governments  have  the 
resp>onslblllty  for  crime  control. 

Though  there  are  Federal  agencies  with 
sharply  limited  police  Jurisdiction,  such  as 
the  Postal  Inspection  Service  and  the  F.B.I. , 
this  nation  lins  never  possessed  a  national 
police  force. 

Last  February.  President  Johnson,  deeply 
concerned  about  the  problem  of  crime  and 
violence,  maoe  the  most  extensive  and  far- 
reaching  crime  control  proposals  ever  made 
by  any  President  in  history. 

Though  there  were  22  separate  recom- 
mendations in  his  proposal,  there  was  one 
basic,  underlying  theme:  crime  control  Is  a 
local  responsibility. 

Last  month.  In  a  letter  to  Senator  Mans- 
field, the  President  made  this  point  crystal 
clear.  He  emphasized  "...  the  key  to  effective 
crime  control  is  effective  law  enforcement — 
at  the  local  level." 

Certainly,  if  each  level  of  government  car- 
ries out  its  responsibilities,  the  problem  of 
combating  crime  and  violence  will  be  much 
diminished. 

I  feel  strongly  that  the  Post  OfHce  De- 
partment has  a  responsibility  in  this  area. 

That  responsibility  has  long  been  recog- 
nized. 

Under  long-standing  postal  regulations 
harmful  substances  cannot  be  shipped  with- 
out restriction  through  the  malls. 

Substances  poisonous  to  the  body  cannot 
be  mailed  without  restriction. 

Materials  poisonous  to  the  mind,  such  as 
pornography,  cannot  be  mailed. 

Concealable  firearms  cannot  be  so  nuUled. 

Loaded  gims  of  any  kind  cannot  be  mailed 
at  all.  nor  can  explosives  or  bombs. 

Thus,  the  Poet  Office  Department  has  tried 
in  the  past  to  meet  its  responsibilities  to  the 
American  people. 

But  after  reviewing  these  regulations,  I 
felt  that  we  had  not  gone  far  enough  la 
assuming   our    responsibility. 

Now  that  States  and  local  conununltles  are 
acting  more  forcefully  In  the  field  of  gun 
control,  our  level  of  responsibility  was  clearly 
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Insufficient.  I  concluded  that  shipment  of 
firearms  through  the  malls  under  existing 
procedures  seriously  Interfered  with  enforce- 
ment of  state  andHocal  laws  designed  to  con- 
trol firearms. 

Therefore,  on  June  12.  I  Issued  regulations 
that  all  firearms  shipped  through  the  malls 
be  clearly  labeled  with  the  word:  "Firearms." 

If  the  shipment  be  not  so  labeled.  It  will 
not  be  accepted  In  the  mAlls. 

I  also  ordered  that  all  postmasters  shall 
not  make  delivery  of  any  firearm  without  first 
notifying  the  chief  law  enforcement  official 
of  the  community  that  delivery  of  a  firearm 
Is  to  be  made. 

Through  these,  and  other  steps.  I  am  ac- 
cepting my  responsibility  for  doing  all  that 
I  can  within  the  law  to  support  local  and 
State  law  enforcement  agencies  In  their  ef- 
fort to  control  and  regulate  possession  of 
firearms. 

May  I  add  that  I  would  like  nothing  bet- 
ter than  to  see  these  postal  regulations  made 
obsolete  by  Congressional  action  that  would 
carry  out  the  full  gun  control  recommenda- 
tions of  the  President. 

Since  I  am  well  aware  that  most  firearms 
arc  sent  by  means  other  than  the  United 
States  mall,  I  have  asked  private  express 
carriers  and  their  associations  to  meet  their 
responsibilities  In  this  area. 

I  therefore  sent  a  wire  to  each  such  busi- 
ness and  organization  describing  the  action 
of  the  Department,  and  asking  that  they 
consider  similar  action  I  am  very  pleased  to 
say  that  I  h.ive  already  received  pledges  of 
cooperation  from  the  Air  Transport  Associa- 
tion, REA  Express,  and  the  Association  of 
American  Railroads. 

May  I  add  here  a  personal  note. 

These  regulations  have  already  been  at- 
tacked by  a  spokesman  for  the  National 
Rifie  Association. 

I  understand  that  this  Association  feels  It 
has  a  duty  to  Its  members. 

But  I  feel  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
It  has  a  greater  duty  to  the  American  people. 

No  organization,  no  group  is  an  Island 
unto  Itself.  All  are  part  of  one  society. 

And  so.  from  this  forum  today,  I  plead 
with  those  who  deal  In  arms  to  work  with 
us  and  to  work  with  others. 

There  are  men  of  good  will  on  both  sides 
of  this  Issue. 

Given  the  urgent  nature  of  the  problem, 
there  must  be  some  way  for  men  of  good 
will  to  work  together,  to  cooperate,  rather 
than  to  attack  every  measure,  no  matter 
how  modest  or  limited,  that  merely  seeks  to 
help  solve  a  problem. 

Since  I  announced  the  new  postal  re- 
strictions on  firearms  shipments.  I  have  re- 
ceived a  large  number  of  favorable  letters. 

These  letters  reinforce  my  view  that  the 
American  people  have  a  strong  desire  for 
firearms  control. 

One  of  these  letters  touched  me  deeply — 
a  letter  from  a  mother  in  New  Jersey.  And 
I  would  like  to  read  It  to  you. 

'"Please  accept  my  personal  thanks  for  your 
courageous,  humane  and  decisive  action  on 
firearms  control.  As  a  mother  who  lost  a  six- 
teen year  old  son  in  a  gun  accident,  and  as 
a  concerned  citizen  who  views  the  increasing 
violence  In  our  country,  and  abroad,  I  hope 
that  our  lagging  Congress  will  follow  your 
lead  and  give  us  some  meaningful  legislation 
which  will  be  firmly  enforced." 

My  friends,  some  claim  that  the  tragedy 
of  Los  Angeles  Is  one  more  sad  and  sorry 
symptom  of  a  society  in  the  grip  of  a  ter- 
rible sickness. 

I  do  not  agree. 

A  nation  that  can  end  the  brutal  tyranny 
of  Hitler  Is  not  sick. 

A  nation  that  can  rebuild  shattered  eco- 
nomies In  Europe  and  Asia  is  not  sick. 

A  nation  that  Is  quite  literally  keeping 
tens  of  millions  overseas  from  starving  to 
death  Is  not  sick. 

A  nation  is  not  sick  that  has  responded 
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to  President  Johnson's  leadership  by  pour- 
ing billions  Into  better  education,  health, 
cities,  support  for  aging  Americans,  and  a 
dozen  other  vital  areas  of  our  American  life. 

No.  this  Is  not  a  sick  society. 

But  It  has  sick  people  In  It. 

Lefs  treat  the  sick,  and  let's  do  what  we 
can  to  keep  sick  minds  from  harming  them- 
selves and  others. 

That's  responsibility  and  that's  the  pre- 
scription for  a  healthy  society. 


June  20,  1968 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


HON  GENE  SNYDER.  OF  KENTUCKY. 
REPORTS  FROM  WASHINGTON 


HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

or    KEMTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  20.  1968 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
readers  of  the  Record.  I  submit  my  cur- 
rent newsletter  to  the  people  of  Ken- 
tucky's Fourth  District: 
YoL-R  Congressman.  Gene  Snyder.  Reports 
TO   You  From  Washington 

June  1968. 

Dear  Friends:  Writing  the  newsletter  Is 
dilScult  In  these  times.  It  takes  from  two  to 
three  weeks  from  the  time  of  writing  until 
we  can  get  the  finished  product  from  the 
printer — get  It  folded,  addressed  and  mailed. 
Things  are  happening  so  fast  that  what's 
news  today,  is  history  two  weeks  later. 

I  do  appreciate  your  kind  letters  and  kind 
words — and  urge  you  to  let  me  have  your 
views  on  national  matters. 

Senator  Robert  Kennedy:  As  your  Repre- 
sentative In  the  Congress,  the  following  few 
words  were  spoken  to  the  Houes  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  Thursday,  June  6,  1968  and  ap- 
pear in  the  Congressional  Record  as  our  ex- 
pression to  the  Kennedy  family. 

"On  behalf  of  Mrs.  Snyder  and  myself  and 
for  550.000  constituents,  I  wish  to  express 
the  heartfelt  sympathy  of  our  family  and  our 
people  to  the  family  of  Senator  Robert  Ken- 
nedy. Politics  Is  one  thing — but  devotion  to 
country  Is  another.  Many  may  question  the 
politics  of  this  family,  but  none  can  question 
their  devotion  to  their  country. 

"I  know  of  no  other  family  who  have 
given  so  freely  of  their  talents  In  serving 
their  country — and  lost  so  much  In  so  doing. 

•Without  reservation,  I  say  that  the  pray- 
ers of  my  family  and  the  people  I  represent 
will  be  with  them  that  God  will  give  them 
the  continued  courage  to  withstand  the  trials 
of  another  tragic  hour  In  their  lives." 

Taxes:  By  the  time  you  receive  this  letter, 
the  matter  of  an  additional  10%  surtax  on 
your  income  will  have  been  acted  upon  by 
Congress — if  the  announced  schedule  is 
maintained. 

I've  tried  to  be  objective  about  this  mat- 
ter— to  consider  all  the  facts  as  well  as  your 
wishes.  Thus  far,  I  remain  unconvinced  that 
our  precarious  fiscal  position  has  resulted 
from  a  failure  to  impose  sufficient  taxes  on 
the  people.  I'm  further  persuaded  that  our 
Inflation  spiral  Is  largely  the  result  of  In- 
creased production  costs,  which  will  be  com- 
pounded b.7  a  tax  increase.  The  expenditures 
can  and  should  be  cut  by  a  sufficient  amount 
to  offset  t!ie  need  for  a  tax  Increase.  A  tl5  to 
$18  billion  reduction  can  be  made  without 
too  much  trouble.  This  is  what  should  be 
done. 

Crime  rates:  P3J.  Crime  Index  figures  In- 
dicate that  the  number  of  crimes  committed 
In  1967 — 3.750,000 — was  almost  4'4  times  the 
number  committed  In  1944 — 803,000.  The 
F.B.I.'s  yearly  estimate  of  crime  Index  of- 
fenses Indicates : 

Crime  Increased  by  ae?"^  between  1944  and 
1967; 


Population  Increased  by  44.6%  during  the 
same  period: 

Crime  rate  outstripped  population  growth 
by  more  than  8  to  1; 

Sharpest  crime  Increase — 88%  has  oc- 
curred since  1960; 

Sharpest  one  year  crime  Increase — 16% — 
occurred  In  1967; 

Crime  Increase  between  1944  and  1953 — 
53 re:  1953  and  I960— 63';r: 

Projected     1961-1968     Crime     Increase     Is 

118'"  . 

War  on  poverty  in  Detroit:  The  US.  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  has  Just  Issued  an 
86-page  Report  on  OEO's  war  on  poverty  In 
Detroit.  It  charges  "duplication  of  adminis- 
trative effort  and  cost,"  and  states  that  In 
many  Instances  "the  reports  on  attendance 
were  unreliable"  or  "inaccurate  and  mis- 
leading," and  that  rental  payments  were  al- 
lowed for  facilities  neither  used  nor  sched- 
uled for  use. 

For  instance,  the  GAO  auditors  said,  "On 
the  basis  of  our  analysis  and  discussions  with 
school  officials,  it  appeared  that  79  classes 
(for  the  poor)  could  possibly  have  been 
eliminated  through  consolidation  with  other 
classes  in  the  same  school."  When  they  com- 
pared the  actual  sizes  of  the  classes  op- 
erated by  the  poverty  program  with  the  size 
specified  In  the  program's  informal  criteria, 
the  auditors  found  that  58  percent  of  the 
adult  classes  were  below  minimum  size.  Only 
5  percent  were  "ideal  or  on  target." 

Poverty  officials  reported  that  in  one  school 
project  there  had  been  7.539  parUclpants. 
GAO  stated  that  the  figure  was  closer  to 
3.500.  In  another  case,  GAO  found  that  only 
"2,479  non-adults  were  enrolled  In  the  proj- 
ect In  June  rather  than  the  15,000  re- 
ported." 

In  one  school,  OEO  paid  a  total  of  $10,920 
for  use  of  12  rooms  for  2.184  room-days 
during  a  7-month  period.  The  auditors  found 
that  during  this  period  only  319  room-days 
had  been  used  or  scheduled  and  that  the 
rental  value  should  have  been  $1,595  rather 
than  the  $10,920  allowed.  Rooms  used  for 
regular  classes  or  other  activities  were 
charged  to  the  poverty  program. 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  ways  in  which 
tax-money  and  personnel  efforts  have  been 
wasted  by  the  OEO  In  Its  "war  on  poverty." 
Humphrey  renewal :  The  City  of  Covington 
recently  got  one  of  Its  Urban  Renewal 
projects  expedited.  Here's  how!  The  Mayor 
called  the  Vice  President  and  asked  for  help. 
Neal  Peterson,  a  Humphrey  aide,  called  the 
Mayor  back  and  said  the  grant  would  be 
forthcoming  If  the  Mayor  would  publicly 
endorse  Mr.  Humphrey  fop  President  and 
permit  his  name  to  appear  on  the  "National 
Mayors  for  Humphrey"  literature.  The  Mayor 
agreed.  The  grant  was  approved.  The  Admin- 
istration needs  more  tax  money  urgently  to 
buy  more  support  for  his  Mr.  Humphrey, 
hence  the  request  for  more  taxes. 

Afore  help  for  Soviet  Union:  Rep.  Roude- 
busb    (R-Ind.)    reports   that   the   Adminis- 
tration has  approved  a  new  automotive  pro- 
duction line  capability  for  the  Soviet  Union 
with  the  assurance  that  "there  Is  no  evidence 
It  would  be  diverted  to  military  purposes." 
Tnith-in-lending    legislation    cleared    the 
Congress  recently  and  was  sent  to  the  White 
House.  Effective  July  1,  1969,  full  disclosure 
of  credit  costs  and  Interest  rates  Is  required 
in     credit     advertising,     department     store 
revolving  credit  and  Installment  purchases. 
On    revolving    credit    accounts,    department 
stores    will    be    required    to    state    interest 
charges  at  both  monthly  and  annual  rates. 
Effective  July   1.   1970,  garnishment  restric- 
tions will  exempt  the  first  $49  or  75  percent 
of    an    employee's    weekly    take-home    pay, 
whichever   Is   greater.   Also    included   are   a 
Republican    amendment    to    combat    loan- 
sharking   by   criminals   and   a    provision    to 
protect  homeowners  from  unknowingly  sign- 
ing second  mortgages  to  finance  home  re- 
pairs. The  new  law  will  be  administered  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 


The  Republican  "Loan-Shark"  amend- 
ment to  the  Truth  In  Lending  law  provides 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  first  time 
with  the  means  to  effectively  attack  the  prob- 
lem of  loan-sharking  through  making  It  a 
Federal  offense.  It  is  presenUy  a  multl-bll- 
Uon  dollar  a  year  business,  second  only  to 
gambling  as  a  source  of  revenue  for  organized 
crime,  according  to  official  reports.  The  new 
law  has  been  described  by  House  Minority 
Leader  Gerald  R.  Ford  as  a  "major  break- 
through" m  the  war  against  organized  crime. 
The  victims  of  loan-sharking  are  almost  al- 
ways the  urban  poor  or  small,  marginal  local 
businessmen  In  the  concentrated  areas  of 
the  urban  poor. 

Kcstoring  law  and  order:  "Hiere  are  limita- 
tions to  what  the  Congress  can  do  towiU'd  re- 
storing law  and  order.  It  can  enact  laws  but 
it  can't  enforce  them.  Moreover,  except  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's constitutional  Jurisdiction  over 
crimes  and  disorders  is  limited. 

The  consensus  In  the  House  Is  tliat  the 
majority  of  the  American  people  have  been 
too  patient  and  too  tolerant  for  all  too  long. 
As  evident  from  the  provisions  being  written 
into  the  appropriation  bills,  the  House  has 
determined  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  utilize  what  limited  authority  It  has 
to  help  restore  law  and  order. 

In  the  respective  appropriation  bills  the 
House  has  WTilten  a  provision  that  p/ecludes 
any  of  the  funds  being  used  to  pay  the  salary 
of  any  Federal  employee  who  Is  convicted  In 
a  court  of  Inciting  or  participating  in  a  riot. 
This  is  largely  an  outgrowth  of  what  took 
place  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  the  Higher  Education  Aid  Authorization 
Bill  the  House  went  still  further.  It  broad- 
ened the  provision  to  deny  any  benefits  under 
the  program  to  anyone  who  incites  and  par- 
ticipates in  a  riot.  In  other  words,  it  Is  not 
limited  to  Federal  employees. 

In  addition,  by  a  record  vote  of  306  to  54 
the  House  adopted  a  provision  which  would 
deny  any  Federal  education  aid  to  anyone 
who  refuses  to  obey  the  rules  of  the  uni- 
versity he  is  attending  and  disrupts  Its  opera- 
tions. Of  course,  it  would  affect  only  those 
students  having  a  Federal  scholarship  or 
loan.  If  nothing  else,  the  steps  being  taken 
by  the  Congress  may  give  Impetus  to  a  policy 
of  firmness  In  dealing  with  those  who  lack 
respect  for  law  and  order.  The  Congress  is 
saying,  "we  who  speak  for  the  majority  of 
the  American  people  have  had  enough." 

The  Poor  Peoples  March  Isn't  exactly  all 
Its  supposed  to  be.  Many  facts  are  apparent- 
ly kept  from  the  press.  The  Public  Works 
Committee  took  closed  testimony  the  last  of 
May  which  was  very  revealing.  A  news  re- 
porter from  Ohio  reported  he  had  attempted 
to  Interview  all  Ohloans  on  the  'reservation" 
and  had  failed  to  find  even  one  adult  male 
who  wasn't  employed  before  he  came  here. 
The  owner  of  the  Washington  Coliseum  con- 
tributed $1,000  in  cash — because  he  believed 
in  their  cause — only  to  have  the  place  torn 
up,  sound  equipment  wrecked,  115  ciises  of 
beer  disappear — all  In  one  night's  stay. 

A  news  reporter  and  photographer  had  to 
pay  to  be  released  from  the  premises  and  a 
bulldozer  op«;rator  beaten. 

The  evidence  before  our  committee  was 
Inconceivable.  The  permit  to  camp  on  the 
Mall  was  given  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  our  committee  had  reported  out  a  bill 
lor  House  action  which  would  have  forbid- 
den lis  use.  Sooner  or  later,  the  Administra- 
tion has  got  to  concern  Itself  with  the  rights 
of  the  majority.  So  far  this  is  the  only  vot- 
ing bloc  It  has  Ignored. 

Federal  aid  to  the  poor:  Federal  aid  to 
the  poor  from  all  agencies  this  year  totals 
$24.6  billion.  In  1963  the  amount  was  $12.5 
billion  or  about  50 'o  less.  In  1960  the  figure 
was  $9.5  billion.  The  budget  request  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  totals  $27.7  billion  In  fed- 
eral aid  to  the  poor.  These  facts  were  pre- 
sented to  the  House  recently  by  George 
Mahon,  Democratic  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
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mlttee  on  Approprtatlons.  Mr.  Mahon  said 
he  released  this  information  "In  on  effort  to 
lend  some  focus  to  the  fiscal  implications 
and  dimensions  of  the  recommendations  In 
the  Report  of  the  Presidents  Commission 
on  Civil  Disorders  (Riots) . " 

The  Chairman  also  reported  that  federal 
outlays  for  health  rose  from  $4.1  billion  in 
1961  to  $13.9  billion  In  1968.  For  education, 
training,  and  related  programs  the  Increase 
was  from  $3.3  billion  to  $11.6  billion.  Fed- 
eral aid  to  urban  areas  went  from  $7.5  billion 
In  1961  to  $19.2  billion  this  year.  These  are 
sizable  amounts  and  sizable  increases  which 
we  cannot  Ignore  in  any  consideration  of 
the  taxpayer's  responsibility  In  social  service. 

I  am  here  for  one  purpose:  To  take  up  the 
cause  of  the  Forgotten  man— The  individual 
Citizens  and  Taxpayer  of  Kentucky. 
Gene  Snyder, 
Member  of  Congress. 


GENEROSITY  VERSUS  VIOLENCE: 
ENORMOUS  AMERICAN  GIVING 
OFFSETS  SOME  OF  VIOLENCE 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  20.  1968 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  almost 
impossible  these  days  to  pick  up  a  news- 
paper or  watch  television  without  read- 
ing or  hearinK  that  the  United  States 
is  the  most  violent  nation  m  the  world 
today  or  that  the  American  people  are 
the  most  callous  and  violence  prone  of 
all  the  peoples  inhabiting  the  globe,  and 
so  forth. 

That  judgment  is  pure  non.sense  as 
we  all  know,  but  nevertheless,  it  was 
encouraging  to  see  the  other  side  of  the 
picture  brought  out  as  it  was  in  an 
article  by  Mr.  John  Cunnifl,  business 
writer  for  the  Associated  Press,  which 
appeared  in  the  June  19.  1968,  edition 
of  the  Washington  Star.  I  include  the 
article  at  this  point  In  the  Record: 
Generosity  Versus  Violence:  enormous 
American  GrviNc  Offsets  Some  of  Vio- 
lence 

(By  John  Cunniff) 
New  York. — If  the  United  States  is  to  be 
ranked  as  singularly  violent  among  nations, 
then  a  sense  of  intellectual  balance  requires 
that  notice  be  taken  also  of  another  charac- 
teristic: organized,  voluntary  pliilanthropy. 
This  quality  is  not  quite  unique  among 
Americans,  but  its  utter  absence  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  most  nations  h.is  led  to  Immeasur- 
able violence  and  anguish  lor  its  people. 

More  so  than  any  nation,  America  has  the 
tradition  of  voluntary  giving.  Private,  non- 
profit Institutions,  often  stafied  with  volun- 
teers, do  much  of  tlie  work  that,  in  many 
nations,  is  left  to  the  government. 

In  1967.  Americans  donated  to  worthy 
causes — religion,  education,  the  arts,  hospi- 
tals, the  poor  and  so  on — a  conservatively 
estimated  $14.6  billion.  It  was  the  29th 
straight  year  of  increased  donations. 

Since  philanthropy  in  the  United  Slates  is 
so  highly  organized  an  activity,  a  popular 
delusion  also  exists  that  the  greater  portion 
of  this  total  Is  given  by  corporations  or 
foundations  or  left  In  wills. 

The  statistics  show,  however,  that  $11.1 
billion  of  the  1967  total  w;ts  donated  by  liv- 
ing Individuals,  much  of  It  in  $1  and  $2 
contributions  in  door-to-door  solicitations  by 
neighbors. 

If  it  is  argued  that  this  proves  we  are  a 
nation  of  beggars  rrither  than  givers,  and 
that  Americans  can  afford  a  dollar  or  two  to 
get  rid  of  a  nuisance  at  the  door,  then  one 
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can  point  to  the  contributions  not  measured 
in  dollars. 

As  of  now.  It  is  estimated  by  the  American 
Association  of  Fund  Raising  Counsel,  a  trade 
group  of  professional  fund  raisers,  that  56 
million  Americans  offer  their  Mme  and  skills 
to  philanthropy.  In  one  form  or  another  and 
for  periods  ranging  from  minutes  to  months. 

The  association  estimates  that  an  execu- 
tive who  agrees  lo  lead  a  large  national  cam- 
paign might  very  well  be  Involved  for  one- 
third  of  the  year,  might  attend  20  meetings, 
make  at  least  25  calls  and  plve  .several 
speeches  free 

•Volunteering  Is  In  Itself  nn  American 
Institution."  the  association's  literature 
notes.  As  evidence.  It  calls  attention  alsio  to 
the  Peace  Corps,  which  has  more  than  12.000 
volunteers  abroad  and  more  than  15.000 
who   have   completed   overseas   assignments. 

There  Is  an  attitude  among  Americans, 
says  Jack  Schwartz,  association  executive 
director,  that  a  certain  amount  of  what  they 
earn  will  be  given  away.  "There  Is  a  general 
feeling  r>f  social  responsibility  It  may  go 
back  to  tithing,  I  don't  know  (or  sure,  but 
the  feeling  is  there.  It's  part  of  our  culture." 

.•vfoBt  .<!t\idents  believe  .\merlcan  phi- 
lanthropy IS"  a  tradition  as  old  as  the  nation, 
that  It  goes  back  to  the  17th  century  when 
neighbors  were  dependent  upon  each  other 
for  security,  for  raising  orphaned  children, 
for  building  barns. 

Today,  many  activities  normally  supported 
by  government  In  some  nations  are  operated 
In  the  United  states  as  private,  nonprofit 
enterprises.  The  giving  of  funds.  In  fact.  Is 
essential  to  advances  in  education,  health, 
culture  and  welfare. 

There  Is  some  question  now— a  question 
that  will  give  anununltlon  to  critics — of 
whether  philanthropy  is  keeping  pace  with 
demands  from  all  those  in  need  of  funds. 
The  percentage  of  funds  donated  by  Indi- 
viduals dropped  from  3  80  per  cent  of  gross 
Income  in  1956  to  3  13  per  cent  in  1966. 

For  the  first  time  in  a  decade  the  founda- 
tions failed  to  increase  their  total  giving. 
And  the  percentage  of  ta.xable  income 
donated  by  corporations  has  held  steady  at 
1  per  cent  for  a  decade  now 

The  enormous  totals  continue  to  rise, 
however,  because  of  the  expanding  economy. 
And  few  analysts  are  willing  to  state  flatly 
that  the  percentages  also  wont  begin  rising 
again  as  charitable  Americans  search  their 
souls  in  these  troubled  times. 

Says  Byrne  Whalen  of  the  association,  who 
researched  income  tax  deductions  for  his 
estimates  on  philanthropy:  "The  average 
American  family  gives  away  more  than  it 
takes  credit  for  on  its  Income  tax." 


PRESroENT  JOHNSON  MOVES  TO 
COMBAT  CRIME 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or    OKLAiluMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  20.  1968 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  inipoitant  issues  in  the  minds 
of  all  Americans  these  days  is  the  prob- 
lem of  crime  and  the  safety  of  our  streets. 
Last  night.  President  Johnson  signed  into 
law  the  Omnibus  Safe  Streets  and  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1968.  This  act  may  not  be 
a  perfect  piece  of  legislation,  but  it  is  a 
vital,  first  step  toward  restoring  peace 
and  security  into  the  daily  lives  of  all 
Americans.  I  supported  this  bill  in  the 
House  in  1967  and  spoke  for  it  on  final 
passage. 

The    problem,    however,    cannot    be 
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solved  by  simply  turning  to  law-enforce- 
ment agencies  and  the  courts.  As  the 
President  said : 

Every  dtlsan  In  thla  Nation  (must)  aup* 
port  their  local  police  officials  with  respect 
and  with  the  resources  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  do  their  Job  for  Justice  In  America. 

With  intelligent  administration  and 
the  well-motivated  efforts  of  all  Ameri- 
cans, the  crime  bill  can  become  an  effec- 
tive force  for  public  security  in  thla  coun- 
try. I  commend  the  President  on  his  wise 
decision  to  sign  this  bill,  and  when  its 
full  effects  are  felt  by  all  the  people,  the 
whole  country  will  salute  both  the  meas- 
ure itself  and  the  determination  of 
President  Johnson  to  assure  the  safety 
and  well-being  of  people  in  their  daily 
lives. 


June  20,  1968 


FAITH  IN  AMERICA 


HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

op    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  20.  1968 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  events 
of  recent  weeks  and  years  have  eroded 
the  faith  of  many  people  in  the  basic 
worth  and  strength  of  our  Nation.  I 
would  like  to  call  therefore  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  two  letters  to  the 
editor  written  by  the  Honorable  Puller 
Warren,  former  Governor  of  Florida,  and 
one  of  her  most  eloquent  speakers  and 
writers.  The  first  of  these  appeared  on 
June  13,  1968,  in  the  Panama  City  Her- 
ald and  commemorates  the  tragic  death 
of  Senator  Robert  P.  Kennedy.  The  text 
is  as  follows : 

Fl'NERAL    EVLOCV    ELOQUENT 

DtAB  Eorxoa:  In  431  B.C..  the  great  Athen- 
ian statesman.  Pericles,  eulogized  the  fallen 
heroes  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  ( it  destroyed 
democracy  for  more  than  2.000  years)  in  the 
most  famous  funeral  oration  ever  uttered. 

General  Henry  Lee  delivered  a  eulogy  of 
George  Washington  that  Is  still  quoted 
('First  in  war.  first  in  peace,  tint  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen."! 

The  nation's  greatest  editor  (in  1889). 
Henry  W.  Grady  (who  did  more  than  any 
other  man  to  heal  the  wounds  of  war  between 
the  North  and  the  South  I .  was  eulogized  at 
his  funeral  as  the  brightest  hope  that 
cheered  the  future  of  our  common  country." 

Many  other  memorable  eulogies  have  been 
pronounced  at  the  funerals  of  great  and  good 
men.  But  it  may  be  doubted  that  any  eulogy 
ever  was  more  moving  than  the  words  spoken 
by  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  at  the  funeral  of 
his  slain  brother.  Sen.  Robert  Kennedy. 

The  words  he  spoke  on  that  mournful  oc- 
casion must  have  deeply  touched  the  hearts 
of  many  millions  of  sorrowing  Americans.  It 
was  hard  to  hold  back  tears  ;is  the  young 
senator  spoke  so  tenderly  of  his  murdered 
brother. 

His  funeral  eulogy  of  his  brother  will  en- 
durlngly  enshrine  the  memory  of  one  of  "the 
brightest  hopes  that  cheered  the  future  of 
our  common  country." 

The  second  of  these  articles  appeared 
on  May  29.  1968,  in  the  Miami  Herald 
and  concerns  the  long  view  of  our  coun- 
try in  war  as  well  as  in  peace.  The  text 
is  as  follows: 

Nations   Historv    Yields  Hope 

The  convulsive  conditions  that  afflict  this 
nation  must  make  millions  of  Americans 
despondent  about  the  future  of  our  country. 


But  the  fact  that  this  nation  has  survived 
crises  even  more  frightening  than  those 
that  imperil  us  now  should  give  heart  and 
hope  to  lu  all. 

For  seven  frightful  years.  America  fought 
the  most  powerful  empire  in  the  world  at 
that  time  to  gain  Its  Indeftendence. 

In  1812.  this  new  and  weak  nation  fought 
and  won  a  shattering  war  to  retain  Its  In- 
dependence. In  that  war.  America  suffered  the 
abject  humiliation  of  seeing  the  White  House 
burned  to  the  ground. 

For  four  bloodstained  years  (1861-65).  this 
nation  fought  and  won  the  most  terrible 
civil  war  that  ever  desolated  any  country.  It 
was  decimated  of  more  than  one-half  mil- 
lion of  Its  l)est  and  bravest  men.  and  billions 
of  dollars  of  property  went  up  In  the  smoke 
of  fratricidal  bauie.  During  that  terrible 
blood-letting,  our  nation  trembled  a  dozen 
or  more  times  on  the  terrifying  brink  of 
destruction. 

During  the  worst  depression  that  ever  rav- 
aged a  country,  America  seemed  to  be  headed 
for  dismemberment.  Tens  of  millions  of  Its 
citizens  despaired  for  its  future.  Yet  our 
cruelly  crippled  country  fought  Its  way  out 
of  famine  and  economic  chaos  to  become  the 
most  powerful,  the  most  prosperous,  the 
most  progressive  nation  In  the  world. 

For  four  terrifying  years  (1941-45),  Amer- 
ica fought  a  winning  flght  against  the  most 
murderous  monster  ever  to  unleash  war  upon 
the  world. 

The  victor  In  all  these  cruel  conflicts  will 
again  be  victorious,  and  America  will  con- 
tinue to  survive  as  "the  land  of  the  free  and 
the  home  of  the  brave"  until  the  last  linger- 
ing echo  of  Gabriel's  trumpet  trembles  Into 
ultimate  silence. 
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THE  LAMBS  CELEBRATE  THE  70TH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  SMITH  i  DALE 
AS  A  THEATRICAL  TEAM 


HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or  N«w  Yomx 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  20,  1968 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  a  communication  about 
my  constituent,  the  Lambs,  in  New  York 
City,  the  oldest  theatrical  club  in 
America,  of  which  Harry  Hershfield  Is 
the  titular  head,  the  shepherd.  It  con- 
cerns the  celebration  dinner  given  in 
honor  of  Joe  Smith  and  Charles  Dale  on 
the  occasion  of  their  70th  year  in  show 
business  as  a  team — the  oldest  living 
team,  which  met  on  New  York's  East  Side 
in  1898. 

Aaron  Flshman,  their  biographer 
writes  me  that  they  were  noted  for  the 
creation  of  the  historic  Avon  Comedy 
Four  and  the  nostalgic  Dr.  Kronkhite 
and  his  only  living  patient.  Mr.  Dubious. 
Their  famous  lines  are: 

"Are  you  a  doctor?" 
"Yes.  I'm  a  doctor." 
"I'm  dubious." 

"How  do  you  do.  Mr.  Dubious.  What  can 
I  do  for  you?' 

These  internationally  famous  come- 
dians new  add  up  to  170  years  together — 
Smith  84  and  Dale  86.  They  actually  ran 
into  each  other  in  1898  while  out  riding 
on  rented  bicycles.  Out  of  that  collision 
and  incipient  quarrel  came  the  format 
of  their  successful  career — arguing. 

The  nostalgic  testimonial,  at  the 
Lambs  brought  out  an  overflow  crowd, 
and   Harry   Hershfield,   Jack   Waldron, 


Hal  LeRoy.  Tommy  Dillon,  Joe  E.  I^wls. 
and  Pinky  Herman  took  the  program  In 
hand.  Herman,  columnist  of  the  Motion 
Picture  Dally,  presented  the  "boys"  with 
a  familiar  docimient  adapted  to  the  oc- 
casion, which  read  as  follows : 
"Smtth   &   Dal«":    a   Tribijte   bt    Abraham 
Lincoln  and  Pinky  Herman 
Three  Score  and  ten  years  ago,  the  Avon 
Comedy    Pour-Fathers    brought    forth    Into 
this  Nation  a  brand  new  Act,  conceived  in 
Hilarity  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that 
Talents  of  Smith  &  Dale  were  created  equal. 
Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  Roar- 
attesting  whether  Joe  Smith  or  Charlie  Dale, 
as  Smith  &  Dale  will  long  endure.  We  have 
come  to  dedicate  a  portion  In  the  Theater 
world  as  a  living  memorial  to  the  Great  team 
of  Smith  &  Dale.  It  Is  altogether  fitting  and 
proper    that    we    do    this— but    in    a    larger 
sense     we    cannot    consecrate,    we    cannot 
dedicate,  we  cannot  liallow  their  greatness. 
The  world  will  little  note  nor  long  remember 
what  we  say  here— but  It  can  never  forget 
what  Smith  &  Dale   did  here.  Let   us  here 
and  now  resolve  the  pleasant  task  that  lies 
before  us  and  to  re-aff»rm  that  Smith  &  Dale 
of   the  Lambs,   by   the  Lambs   and   for   the 
Lambs  we  shall  ever  cherish— for  their  Mirth. 

Mark  Leddy  reported  to  Ed  Sullivan, 
the  internationally  famous  columnist  of 
the  Daily  News: 

In  my  50  years  on  Broadway  the  longest 
laugh  I  ever  heard  was  at  the  Smith  and 
Dale  tribute  here  During  Pinky  Herman's 
speech  In  which  he  paraphrased  Lincoln  s 
Gettysburg  Address.  Charlie  Reynolds,  seated 
in  the  audience  shouted  "They  shot  the  man 
who  wrote  the  original!" 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Joe  Smith  reveals  a  delightful  bit  of 
Americana  which  came  to  light  when  he 
visited  with  President  Truman  during 
one  of  his  stops  at  the  Waldorf  in  New 
York  City.  In  a  chat  which  concerned 
early  vaudeville  in  America.  Smith  re- 
called to  the  President  the  time  that  the 
Avon  Comedy  Four  played  the  Orpheum 
Theater  in  Kansas  City  about  1905.  Had 
Mr.  Truman  ever  seen  them? 

"Joe."  began  the  President  with  his 
broad  smile,  "when  you  boys  played  the 
Orpheum.  I  was  an  usher  there." 
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It  was  a  5 -minute  belly  laugh. 

It  was  on  this  testimonial  evening  that 
Joe  and  Charlie— Smith  and  Dale— dug 
out  of  their  nostalgic  wealth  a  theater 
archive  that  they  would  entitle  "The  In- 
credible Prognosticator."  They  want  to 
give  the  Nation  a  laugh  and  our  law- 
makers a  chuckle  with  this  document: 
Merriewold  Park.  N.Y.. 

.  July  25,1911. 

Mr.  David  Belasco,  I 
Belasco  Theater.  • 
New  York.  NY. 

Mt  Dear  Guvnor:   Oh.  by  the  way.  you 
remember  that  little  girl.  Mary  Plckford,  who 
played  Bettv   in   The  Warrens   of  Virginia? 
I  met  her  again  a  few  weeks  ago  and  the 
poor  kid  is  actually  thinking  of  taking  up 
moving  pictures  seriously.  She  says  she  can 
make  a  fairly  good  living  at  it.  but  it  does 
seem  a  shame.  After  all.  she  cant  be  more 
than  seventeen  and  I  remember  what  faith 
you  had  in  her  future:   that  appealing  per- 
sonality of  hers  would  go  a  long  way  in  the 
theater  and  now  she's  throwing  her  whole 
career  in  the  ash  can  and  burying  herself 
in  a  cheap  form  of  amusement  which  hasn't 
a  single  point  that  I  can  see  to  recommend 
It    There  will  never  be  any  real  money  In 
those   galloping    tintypes    and   certainly   no 
one  can  expect  them  to  develop  Into  any- 
thing which  could  by  the  wildest  stretch  of 
imagination  be  called  art. 

I  pleaded  with  her  not  to  waste  her  pro- 
fessional life  and  the  opportunity  the  stage 
gives  her  to  be  known  to  thousands  of  people, 
but  she's  rather  a  stubborn  little  thing  for 
such  a  youngster  and  says  she  knows  what 

she's  doing.  j  v. .« 

So  I  suppose  we'll  have  to  say  good  bye 

to  little  Mary  Plckford.  She'll  never  be  heard 

of   again  and  I  feel  terribly  sorry  for  her. 
In  a  few  weeks  now  we'll  be  rehearsing 

and  It  win  certanlly  feel  good  to  work  with 

you  again  In  the  theater. 
Until  then,  my  beet  to  you. 
Your  friend  and  pupil. 

William  G.  DeMille. 


ISRAEL  MUST  NOT  PERISH 

HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  20.  1968 
Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
cent newspaper  column  by  Eric  Hoffer 
states,  in  forceful,  dramatic  fashion,  why 
it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States  to  insure  the  survival  of  the  State 
of  Israel. 

Mr.  Hoffer.  who  has  been  a  long- 
shoreman on  the  San  Francisco  docks  as 
well  as  an  author  for  several  years,  has 
made  a  truly  eloquent  presentation  of 
the  case  for  Israel's  survival. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  read  Mr.  Hoffer's  column,  and 
I  hope  that  those  members  of  the  admin- 
istration charged  with  making  Middle 
East  foreign  policy  decisions  will  read 
it.  too,  and  give  it  serious  consideration. 
I  hereby  Include  in  the  Record  the 
column,  "Israel  Stands  Alone:  It  Must 
Not  Perish."  by  Eric  Hoffer.  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of 
Sunday,  May  26.  1968: 

Israel  Stands  Alone:  It  Must  Not  Perish 
(By  Eric  Hoffer  I 
San  Francisco.— The  Jews  are  a  peculiar 
people-  Things  permitted  to  other  nations 
are  forbidden  to  the  Jews.  Other  nations 
drive  out  thousands,  even  millions,  of  people 
and  there  is  no  refugee  problem.  Russia  did 
if  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  did  it;  Turkey 
drove  out  a  million  Greeks,  and  Algeria  a 
million  Frenchmen:  Indonesia  threw  out 
heaven  knows  how  many  Chinese— and  no 
one  says  a  word  about  refugees. 

But  in  the  case  of  Israel,  the  displaced 
Arabs  have  become  eternal  refugees.  Every- 
one insists  that  Israel  must  take  back  every 
single  Arab.  Arnold  Toynbee  calls  the  dis- 
placement of  the  Arabs  an  atrocity  greater 
than  any  committed  by  the  Nazis. 

Other  nations  when  victorious  on  the 
battlefield  dictate  peace  terms.  But  when 
Israel  is  victorious  it  must  sue  for  peace. 
Everyone  expects  the  Jews  to  be  the  only 
real  Christians  in  this  world. 


what  we  do  in  Vietnam,  did  not  let  out  a  peep 
when  Hitler  was  slaughtering  Jews.  They  sent 
Hitler  choice  iron  ore.  and  ball  bearings,  and 
ser%'iced  his  troop  trains  to  Norway. 

OUR   ONLY    reliable   ALLY 

The  Jews  are  alone  in  the  world  If  I.srael 
survives  it  will  be  solely  because  of  Jewish 
efforts.  And  Jewish  resources. 

Yet  at  this  moment  Israel  is  our  only  re- 
liable and  unconditional  Ally.  We  can  rely 
more  on  Israel  than  Israel  can  rely  on  us 
And  one  has  only  to  Imagine  what  would 
have  happened  last  summer  had  the  Arabs 
and  their  Russian  backers  won  the  war  to 
realize  how  vital  the  survival  of  Israel  is  to 
America  and  the  West  in  general. 

I  have  a  premonition  that  will  not  leave 
me    as  il  goes  with  Israel  bo  will  it  go  with 
all  "of  us.  Should  Israel  perish  the  holocaust 
will  be  upon  us. 
Israel  must  live! 


A    DEFEAT    WOULD    DESTROY    ISRAEL 

Other  nations  when  they  are  defeated  sur- 
vive and  recover.  But  should  Israel  be  de- 
feated it  would  be  destroyed.  Had  Nasser 
triumphed  last  June  he  would  have  wiped 
Israel  off  the  map.  and  no  one  would  have 
lifted  a  finger  to  save  the  Jews. 

No  commitment  to  the  Jews  by  any  gov- 
ernment including  our  own.  is  worth  the 
paper  it  is  written  on.  There  is  a  cry  of  out- 
rage all  over  the  world  when  people  die  in 
Vietnam  or  when  two  Negroes  are  executed 
in  Rhodesia.  But  when  Hitler  slaughtered 
Jews  no  one  remonstrated  with  him. 

The  Swedes,  who  are  ready  to  break  off 
diplomaUc  relations  with  America  because  of 


GOLDEN  JUBILARIANS   PLAN   MASS 


HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  20.  1968 
Mr  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Society  of  Jesus  Is  a  remarkable  organi- 
zation that  has  long  been  noted  for  its 
scholarship,  progressive  thinking,  and 
innovative  contributions  to  society. 

As  one  who  was  fortunate  enough  to 
study  imder  the  Jesuits  for  8  years.  I 
have  had  considerable  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve these  unusual  and  saintly  priests 
at  first  hand. 

On  June  30.  in  Buffalo.  NY.,  the  Jes- 
uits will  celebrate  another  first  when  21 
priests  from  the  class  of  1918  will  con- 
celebrate  a  mass  commemorating  their 
golden  jubilee.  This  Is  the  first  time  that 
this  number  of  golden  jubilarians  l^ve 
concelebrated  a  mass  and  I  think  it  a 
most  fitting  celebration  of  the  50  years 
these  men  have  spent  in  the  pnesthood. 
I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  an 
article  from  the  Buffalo  Courier-Express 
by  Anne  Mcllhenney  Matthews  describ- 
ing this  unique  event  in  church  history 
and  in  the  lives  of  these  priests.  The  ar- 
ticle follows: 

Golden  Jubilarians  Plan  Mass 
On  June  30.  when  21  priests  of  the  Sociciy 
of  Jesus  will  concelebratc  Mass  in  &t. 
Michael's  Church  In  Washington  Street  as  a 
"class  reunion"  there  will  be  statistics  and 
background  events  connected  with  the  cere- 
mony that  will  write  a  remarkable  chapter 
in  the  historv  of  Buffalo's  Catholic  diocese. 
Epochal  is  the  fact  that  every  one  of  the 
priests  is  of  the  "Class  ■  of  1918  and  each  will 
be  celebrating  his  golden  jubilee  m  the 
Society  of  Jesus.  It  was  the  consensus  of 
church  dignitaries  contacted  by  this  reporter 
that  very  probabl:^.  nowhere  in  the  Catholic 
world  have  so  many  golden  Jubilarians  con- 
celebrated  such  a  Mass. 

For   one   thing,   concelebrated    Masses    rtrc 
comparatively  new  as  an  outgrowth  o     the 
aegiornamento  of  Vatican  II  and  while  there 
have  undoubtedly  been  larger  groups  serving 
the  Mass  simultaneously  at  altars  m  semi- 
naries and  on  special  occasions  in  Rome,  u 
was  agreed  that  the  spectacle  of  21  priest*  all 
commemorating  50  years  of  Pn^stly  service 
in  concelebration  is  a  most  remarkable  event 
A  special  Mass  booklet  has  been  printed  for 
the  occasion  with  a  beautiful  ^ov-er  of  the 
famous  picture  of  the  -Conversion  of  St.  Igna- 
tius."  These  will  be  distributed  to  those  in 
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attendance  at  the  5  o'clock  concelebratlon  on 
June  30.  The  booklet  statea: 

"Thla  Masa  la  being  offered  In  thanka- 
glvlng  to  Ood.  In  appreciation  of  all  thoae 
graces  and  blessings,  spiritual  and  physical. 
He  has  bestowed  on  us  through  St.  Igrnatlus 
and  the  Society,  our  relatives,  friends,  and 
benefactors." 

The  golden  Jubllarlans  will  begin  arriving 
In  Buffalo  on  June  29  and  most  will  stay 
through  July  2.  They  will  stay  In  quarters  at 
Canlslus  College  and  on  Saturday  night  will 
be  guests  at  a  dinner  In  their  honor  given  by 
the  Rev.  James  Demske  SJ.  president  of  the 
college. 

Pollowlnt;  the  roncelebrutcd  Mass  at  5  p  m.. 
the  "reunion"  will  continue  nt  a  dinner  In  the 
Plaza  Suite  atop  the  MAT  BItlg.  On  Monday, 
the  Jubllarlans  will  Journey  by  bus  to  the 
Canlslus  College  rest  villa  In  Lotus  Bay. 
On  Tuesday  they  will  tour  Niagara  Palls  and 
have  a  dinner  party  there. 

It  win  be  the  first  time  that  a  concele- 
brated  Mass  will  be  conducted  In  the  101- 
year-old  Washington  Street  church  and  It 
will  be  the  largest  conclave  presented  In 
any  local  church.  The  Rev  Jnmes  J.  Red- 
mond SJ,  pastor,  who  conceived  the  idea  of 
lh»  reuBlun  Mass.  Is  noted  for  his  Irish  wit 
and  when  he  was  asked  if  such  an  event 
shouldn't  be  rehearsed  by  a  Buffalo  Bill's 
coach  so  that  "all  those  priests  won't  get  In 
each  other's  way,"  he  dead-panned  thla 
answer. 

"I  used  to  be  quite  a  quarterback  myself, 
so  we'll  manage." 

The  turnout  is  gratifying  in  that  only  11 
of  the  32  living  members  of  the  class  of  1918 
are  unable  to  attend  the  event.  Two  who 
will  uavel  the  longest  distance  are  the  Rev. 
George  J.  Klrchgessner.  SJ.  from  Bukldnon 
In  the  Philippines,  and  The  Very  Rev.  Charles 
W   Mahan.  SJ.  of  Baghdad  (Iraq)   College. 

One  of  the  Brst  to  send  In  an  acceptance 
was  Archbishop  John  J.  McEIeney  who  resides 
In  the  bishop's  residence  in  Kingston,  Ja- 
maica. He  will  be  chief  concelebrant  and  will 
preach  the  sermon. 

For  four  members  of  the  soldler-prlest 
order  It  will  be  a  "homecoming."  They  are: 
Father  Klrchi?essner  and  these  priests  from 
the  New  York  Province — the  Rev.  Hugh  J. 
Bihler  of  Loyola  Seminary.  Shrub  Oak.  N.Y.; 
the  Rev.  Francis  J.  Shalloe  of  St.  Peters  High 
School.  Jersey  City.  N.J  ;  and  the  Rev. 
Edward  B.  Rooney  of  New  York  City. 

Both  Father  Redmond  and  the  Rev.  Clay- 
ton Murray,  SJ,  of  Canlslus  College  who  have 
been  arranging  the  eventful  celebration 
stress  the  fact  that  the  public  is  most  wel- 
come to  attend  the  5  p  m.  Btass.  There  will 
be  no  reception  after  the  Mass.  BulTalo 
Jesuits  are  expected  to  hold  receptions  for 
their  relatives  and  friends  at  a  later  date. 
The  roster  of  the  Jubllarlans  who  wlU 
participate  In  the  Masa  other  than  those 
already  mentioned  is: 

The  Very  Rev.  Daniel  O'C.  McFadden.  SJ. 
of  St.  Isaac  Jogues  Novitiate,  WernersvUle. 
Pa. 

The  Rev.  Edmund  J.  Nuttall,  SJ.  of  the 
Bishop's  Latin  School,  Pittsburgh. 

The  Rev.  Francis  W.  Anderson.  SJ,  of 
Boston,  Mass. 

The  Rev.  John  J.  Collins.  SJ.  of  Weston 
(Mass.)  College. 

The  Very  Rev.  Joseph  D.  Fitzgerald,  SJ,  of 
Boston.  Mass. 

The  Rev.  William  J.  Duffy,  SJ,  of  Boston. 
Mass. 

The  Rev.  Francis  J.  Hart,  SJ,  of  the  Col- 
lege of  the  Holy  Cross,  Worcester,  Mass. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  R.  Walsh.  SJ.  of  Boston 
College,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 

The  Rev.  John  T.  Butler,  SJ.  of  Canlslus 
High  School. 

The  Rev.  Anthony  N.  Glaser,  SJ,  of  Canlslus 
High  School. 

The  Rev.  Raymond  R.  Cosgrove,  SJ.  of  St. 
Joseph's  Church,  Philadelphia. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  U.  P.  Marlque,  SJ,  of  the 
College  of  the  Holy  Cross. 
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The  Rev.  J.  Clayton  Murray,  SJ.  of  Canlalu« 
College. 

The  Rer.  Joseph  A.  O'Connor.  SJ.  o*  Ford- 
bam  University,  The  Bronx. 
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THE  PUOHT  OP  THE  HUNGARIANS: 
SOVIET  ECONOMIC  EXPLOITATION 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF   OHIO 

IN  ■niE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  20.  1968 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  sel- 
dom do  we  get  a  short,  concise  view  of 
the  situation  in  a  Soviet  satellite  nation 
that  is  both  detailed  and  well  rounded 
for  its  score.  Such  a  view  is  available  for 
Hungar>'.  however,  and  it  is  the  work  of 
American  Security  Council  guest  editor. 
Dr.  Z.  Michael  Szaz. 

An  associate  professor  of  history  and 
political  science  at  Seton  Hall  Univer- 
sity, Dr.  Szaz  has  treated  the  economic 
conditions  of  the  Hun!;arian  regime,  its 
dependence  on  the  Soviet  Union,  and, 
while  detailins!  his  statements,  also  pro- 
vides summary  conclusions  which  place 
the  study  into  perspective. 

We  cannot  overemphasize  the  need  to 
understand  the  fimctioning  of  the  Soviet 
empire  and  this  analysis  by  Dr.  Szaz 
hclDs  to  fulfill  this  need. 

I  submit  it  for  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

The  Plight  or  thb  Hungarians:  Sovirr  Eco- 
nomic Exploitation 
( By  Dr.  7..  Michael  Szaz,  guest  editor) 

The  memory  of  the  exhilarating  days  of 
October  1956  In  Poland  and  Hungary  re- 
mains with  us.  It  was  In  these  countries 
that  the  Communist  monolith  was  for  the 
first  time  shaken  by  the  angry  revolt  of  the 
suppressed  nations.  The  result  had  been  a 
temporary  liberalization  all  too  soon  revoked 
in  Poland  and  a  bloody  repression  of  the 
Hungarian  government  and  the  heroic  free- 
dom-lighters by  Soviet  armies. 

In  1968.  Hungary  on  the  surface  falls  to 
display  Its  characteristics  of  1956.  The  35,000 
dead  frcedom-flghters  and  the  Nagy  group 
of  the  1956  governinent  are  stlU  labeled  coun- 
ter-revolutionaries and  described  as  lackeys 
of  capitalism  and  fascism  and  anti-Party 
dlverstonlsts.  Fifty  to  seventy  thousand  So- 
viet troops  still  occupy  the  country  and  op- 
position to  the  regime  takes  the  form  of 
Inefficient  work,  spiritual  emigration  and 
pressure  for  more  economic  benefits  rather 
than  open   defiance. 

A  sadness  rests  upon  the  land  despite  the 
neon  lights  of  the  Gellert  Hotel  and  the 
nightclubs  visited  by  Western  tourists  in 
Budapest.  The  birth  rate  is  one  of  the  lowest 
in  Europe  and  the  rate  of  abortions,  legal- 
ized and  performed  In  hospitals  for  mini- 
mum fees,  has  exceeded  for  years  that  of  live 
birth.  The  government,  realizing  that  the 
necessary  construction  of  housing  would  In- 
terfere with  a|te  expansion  of  capital  goods 
Industries.  Sffirallst  planning  and  economic 
commitments  to  the  Soviet  Union,  conse- 
quently disregards  the  warning  voices  among 
the  medical  profession  demanding  a  change 
In  the  abortion  law.  The  generation  of  1968, 
though  opposed  to  the  tyranxUcal  features  of 
the  regime  and  to  Its  ideological  conformity 
with  Russian  Communism,  remembers  too 
vividly  the  1956  experience,  the  Inaction  of 
the  West  and  the  reaolute  Soviet  counter- 
meastires.  and  knows  that  It  has  been  left 
to  its  own  devices  to  press  even  for  a  mini- 
mal easing  of  communist  dictatorship. 

Despite  the  lack  of  militancy,  the  regime 
does  not  feel  It  can  dispense  with  the  pres- 


ence of  Soviet  troops.  They,  too,  remember 
the  October  days  of  19S6  and  fall  to  demand 
from  Moscow  the  same  elbow-freedom  which 
Czechoslovak  and  Rumanian  leaders  have 
gained  for  themselves.  Besides  East  Ger- 
many, Hungary  alone  qualifies  as  the  Ideal 
Soviet  satellite  In  Europe  since  both  Party 
Secretary  Kadar  and  Premier  Fock  realize  the 
narrowness  of  their  popular  base  and  cannot 
afford  even  a  limited  relaxation  of  Party 
dlctatorshlp  for  fear  of  the  reform  getting 
out  of  hand. 

At  the  present,  the  Soviet  Union.  In  turn, 
has  various  levers  of  pressure  against  Hun- 
gary. The  presence  of  Soviet  troops  could  be 
used  In  case  of  internal  unrest  and  If  the 
Government  were  to  pursue  policies  Inimical 
to  Soviet  Interests.  Their  presence  restricts 
the  options  available  to  Hungarian  Com- 
munist politicians  as  there  Is  a  great  differ- 
ence between  tislng  troops  already  on  the 
soil  of  the  country  to  be  invested  and  an 
open  invasion  of  state  frontiers  which  would 
have  to  be  the  case  In  Rumania  and  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

UUNCAXT    as   the   ECONOMIC    SATEIXITX  OF  THE 
SOVIET    UNION 

With  the  limited  decline  of  the  official  Cold 
War  In  Europe,  military  intervention  re- 
mains only  the  ultimate  weapon  of  the  su- 
perpowers to  be  used  in  extremis.  Today  the 
most  Important  bond  between  Hungary  and 
the  Soviet  Union  consists  of  the  economic 
dependence  of  Hungary  on  the  Soviet  Union 
while  the  political  weakness  of  the  Hun- 
carlan  Communist  leadership  prevents  even 
a  Czechoslovak  type  liberalization  and  ren- 
ders any  discussion  of  Hungary's  defection 
from  the  Soviet  bloc  wishful  thinking.  The 
economic  bonds,  however,  also  represent  a 
sizeable  contribution  to  the  efficiency  and 
capacity  of  Soviet  industry  and  to  political 
and  economic  infiltration  by  the  Interna- 
tional Communist  movement  into  neutral, 
third  world  countries. 

Hungarian  foreign  trade  provides  a  perfect 
example.  Over  the  past  twenty  years,  Hun- 
garian-Soviet foreign  trade  Increased  more 
than  fifty-fold  and  reached  the  amount  of 
$11  billion.  The  Soviet  Union  was,  in  1966. 
the  most  Important  trade  partner  of  Hungary 
and  was  responsible  for  over  one-third  of 
annual  Hungarian  foreign  trade.  According 
to  the  1968  Hungarian-Soviet  Trade  Agree- 
ment the  share  of  Soviet  trade  will  expand 
to  40  percent  by  1970. 

Of  the  trade  Items.  68  porcent  of  Hun- 
garian Imports  from  the  Soviet  Union  in 
1956  consisted  of  basic  raw  materials.  A  total 
of  85.1  percent  of  the  crude  oil,  92.3  percent 
of  crude  oil  products.  97.5  percent  of  the 
pig  iron  and  95.1  percent  of  Iron  ore  Imports 
to  Hungary  came  from  the  Soviet  Union  in 
1966  as  did  100  percent  of  nickel  and  un- 
alloyed Ingots,  88  percent  of  aluminum  and 
89  percent  of  alumlniun  seml-finlshed  prod- 
ucts. The  major  iron  and  steel  combine  In 
Hungary,  the  Danublan  Iron  Plant,  uses 
Soviet  ore  from  Krivol  Rog  (800  miles  away) 
exclusively.  Crude  oil  flows  to  Hungary 
through  the  "Friendship"  pipeline  and  the 
Thermal  Plant  as  Szazhalombatta  transmits 
high-voltage  Soviet  current  representing  a 
sizeable  portion  of  energy  consumed  in 
Hungary. 

In  short,  Hungarian  dependence  on  Rus- 
sian iron  ore.  aluminum  and  energy  resources 
Is  well-nigh  complete  and  could  not  be  re- 
duced without  serious  bottlenecks  and  a  re- 
structuring of  the  economy.  Dependency  was 
expanded  by  the  February  26,  1968  agree- 
ment reached  by  the  Soviet-Hungarian  Com- 
mittee on  Economic  and  Technical  Coopera- 
tion calling  for  the  establishment  of  "Indus- 
trial branch  labor  committees"  of  mixed 
character  enabling  the  Soviet  managers  to 
gain  a  major  voice  In  production  plans  and 
import  quotas. 

The  breakdown  of  Hungarian  exports  to 
the  Soviet  Union  is  even  more  telling. 
Twenty-five  percent  of  Hungarian  machin- 
ery and  engineering  production,  (SO  percent 
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of  all  Hungarian  exporU  to  the  Soviet  Union ) 
are  reaching  their  destination  In  the  U.S.S.R. 
For  the  period  1965-70  Soviet  foreign  trade 
leencles  ordered  41  chemical  and  synthetic 
nfaterlal    plants    and    130    ships    of    v^rtous 
tvpes    The  entire  Hungarian  ship  and  docK 
industry  works  lor  the  Soviet  Union,  one  of 
the   reasons   for   the   fast   grovmi  of   Soviet 
merchant  marine  and  light  navy  units.  Tele- 
communication equipment  plays  an  impor- 
tant role.  too.  The  Soviet  Union  monopolizes 
Hungarian  exports  of  wide-band  microwave 
and    microwave    PM    equipment,    telephone 
switchboards  and  technical  transmission  in- 
sWllatlons.   Telecommunication   Items   form 
the  largest  single  monetary  value  Item  with 
$39  2   million   and   compose  29.1    percent  of 
soviet  imports  of  these  articles  from  all  over 
the  world.  Control  and  measuring  equipment 
produced  in  Hungary  finds  Its  way  mostly  to 
the  U.S.S.R.  The  railway  stock  Industry  also 
exports  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Technological  assistance  extended  to  tne 
soviet  union,  though  a  two-way  s"eet,  pro- 
vides important  premiums  to  the  U.S.S.R.  in 
the  last  three  years  1.100  complete  sets  of 
Hungarian  technical  documents  were  given 
to  the  Soviets  and  1.500  Russian  technical 
experts  visited  Hungary  to  study  Hungarian 
production  methods.  The  Consolidated  Lamp 
lEgyesUlt  Izzo)  factory  equipped  seven 
la^-capaclty  light  tube  Plants  in  Baku 
Yerevan    Smolensk,  Poltava  and  three  other 

Soviet  cities. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  full  control  of  the 
only   raw   material   in   Hungary  which  Is  a 
surplus  ore.  namely  bauxite.  The  November 
15    1962  agreement  with  Hungary,  a  steady 
soiu-ce  of  irritation  for  the  Hungarian  pub- 
lic    represents    a    perfect   example   of    neo- 
coionlallst    exploitation.    In    1967    Hungary 
started  the  production  of  Increasing  quantl- 
lieB  of  alumina.  From  this  year.  unUI  1970. 
an   annual   60,000   tons  of   alumina  will   be 
delivered   to   the   U.S.S.R.    which    will    ship 
back   one   ton   of   raw   aluminum  for  every 
two  tons  of  alumina.  After  1970  production 
Is  to  be  increased  to  120,000  tons  annually. 
Originally  Hungary  was  promised  world  mar- 
ket prices  for  her  alumina,  now  the  Soviets 
charge  5,000  forlnt  (1.700  old  rubles)  lor  one 
ton  of  aluminum  for  the  electric  power  used 
m  producing  It  and  additional  transporta- 
tion charges  from  the  Volga  region  to  Hun- 
gary are  also  added  to  the  Soviet  aluminum 
price   The  official  communist  argument  that 
the  use  of  Soviet  electric  power  Is  more  eco- 
nomical is  a  specious  one  and  an  excuse  for 
separating  one  of  the  stages  of  continuous 
processing  of  the  only  plentiful  raw  mate- 
rial from  the   economic  structure  of  Hun- 
eary    The  completion  of  the  planned  Dan- 
ube   Hydroelectric   Plant    and    another   oil- 
based  power  station  could  have  provided  the 
needed     energy     resources     for     aluminum 
smelting  in  Hungary. 

Economic  exploitation  takes  various  forms. 
Intra-bloc  trade  pricing  by  the  Soviet  Union 
toward  Hungary  Includes  the  "monopoly  cor- 
rective "  coefficient  in  regard  to  raw  materials. 
This  became  necessary  when  in  the  1960s  raw 
material  prices  fell  on  the  world  market  and, 
therefore,  Hungary  would  have  improved  her 
trade  balance  with  the  Soviet  Union  as  50 
percent  of  Hungarian  exports  to  the  U.S.5.K. 
consist  of  finished  products.  Maintaining  that 
the  decline  of  raw  materials  prices  on  the 
world  market  was  a  result  of  neo-colonlallst 
exploitation  of  the  newly  independent  coun- 
tries   the  Soviet  union  successfully  Insisted 
upon  higher  raw  material  prices  In  her  trade 
with  Hungary.  In  order  that  the  final  burden 
of  the   Russian  profit  may  devolve  on  the 
Hungarian  consumer.  Soviet  pressure  led  to 
a    domestic    Hungarian    price    Increase    of 
primary  and  extractive  materials  as  well.  In 
some  cases  bloc  nations  like  Rumania  resisted 
the  "monopoly  corrective"  and  they  were  of- 
fered the  alternative  of  providing  credits  to 
the  U.S.S.R.  in  order  to  develop  new  sources 
of  raw  material  and  fuel. 

Finally   Hungary's  trade  balance  with  tne 
Soviet  Union  is  strictly  negaUve.  While  al- 


most all  satellite  nations  struggle  with  this 
problem,   the   magnitude   of   Hungarian   In- 
debtedness Is  unique  and  Is  a  result  of  the 
major  credits  extended  by  the  Soviet  Union 
to  overcome  the  dislocation  of  Hungarian  In- 
dustry in  the  wake  of  the  1956  Revolution  and 
the  ensuing  work  stoppages  and  slowdown 
strikes   The  total  trade  deficit  between  1957 
and  1964  reached  3.678  billion  forlnu  (or  1  27 
billion  old  Soviet  rubles) .  Repayment  of  these 
loans  to  be  completed  by  1970,  means  both  a 
mortgaging  of  the  parts  of  the  Hungarian  In- 
dustry of  special  interest  to  the  Soviet  Union 
for  years  and  also  the  transfer  of  Hungarian 
hard-currency  earnings  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
indirectly  helping  the  Soviets  to  Import  high- 
quality  Western  goods. 


ECONOMIC    REFORM    IN    HUNGARY 

Beginning  January  1.  1968,  the  Budapest 
Government  introduced  sweeping  changes 
into  the  planning  and  management  of  lU 
economy.  The  serious  problems  In  the  agri- 
cultural and  light  industrial  .sectors,  the 
inadequate  rise  In  productivity  and  the  low 
quality  of  many  Industrial  products  were 
factors  which  could  not  be  avoided  or  cured 
by  ideological  shibboleths. 

The  reform  represents,  however,  no  return 
to  market  economy.  Most  capital  goods  and 
armament  prices  remain  strictly  state-con- 
trolled and  these  Industries  continue  to  work 
regardless  of  the  cost  calculations.  This  dis- 
parity vrtll   in   the  future,   too.   distort   the 
effect  of  some  efforts  to  move  closer  to  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand.  Even  in  the  cate- 
gory of  ludtistrlal  and  consumer  goods,  only 
a  limited  price  fluctuation  Is  permitted  with- 
in fixed  limits  set  by  the  state.  This  precau- 
tion was  taken  In  order  to  avoid  skyrocketing 
the  prices  of  consumer  goods  which  are  still 
in  relatively  short  supply  and  to  avoid  the 
necessity  to  expand  investments  to  these  In- 
dustries.  With  a   few  products,   prices   were 
completely  freed  and  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  may  be  permitted  to  function. 

Even  the  present  concession  to  the  profit 
motive  will  cause  difficulties  to  a  system 
where  state  control  and  centralized  planning 
were  developed  to  a  perfection  In  the  pa»t. 
in  order  to  bring  about  the  Introduction  of 
the  reform,  commonly  called  New  Economic 
Model  (NEM) ,  the  state  had  to  organize  sum- 
mer courses  in  1967  for  plant  managers  with 
the  curriculum  based  on  textbooks  of  Ameri- 
can business  graduate  schools  and  some 
courses  even  for  Communist  Party  function- 
aries Several  Communist  economic  writers 
also  admit  that  the  managerial  gap  between 
Hungary  and  the  West  exceeds  that  of  the 
technological  Imbalance. 

The  reform's  immediate  effects  were  varied. 
The  free  choice  to  change  Jobs,  the  increased 
importance  placed  on  the  factory  labor  con- 
tract instead  of  the  old  state-dictated  in- 
dustry-wide contract,  and  the  greater  flexi- 
bility conceded  to  mangement  are  undoubt- 
edly improvements,  but  simultaneously  prices 
rose  for  many  commodities  and  unemploy- 
ment Is  an  inunedlate  consequence  of  ration- 
alization measures. 

The    reason    for    unemployment    was    the 
previous  practice  of  overemployment  in  com- 
merce and  industry  alike.  The  surplus  work 
force    used  for  featherbedding  purposes  in 
order  to  eliminate  an  evil  attributed  exclti- 
sively  to  capitalist  economy,  wUl  now  have  to 
find  new  positions  which  cannot  be  created 
overnight  and  dislocation  of  the  labor  market 
will  continue  at  least  for  two  to  three  years. 
Despite  the  cushioning  by  the  exception  of 
capital  goods  and  armament  industries  from 
rationalization,     unemployment     became     a 
serious  enough  problem  to  cause  the  Buda- 
pest Government  to  sign  a  treaty  with  East 
Germany   even   before   instituting   the    New 
Economic   Model   for   the   transportation   of 
over   25,000   Hungarian   youth,   mosUy   high 
school  graduates  to  work  In  East  Germany  for 
a  period  of  three  years.  Thereby,  the  regime 
hopes  to  reduce  unemployment  rolls  and  re- 
move, for  the  long  period  of  adjustment,  po- 
tentially troublesome  political  elements. 
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similar     factors    are    at    work    regarding 
consumer  goods  prices.  With  the  consumer 
deciding  what  products  to  buy.  even  if  only 
to  a  limited  degree,  the  problem  of  unsale- 
able   goods    and    l;u-ge    factory    inventories 
becomes  important  to  the  managers  who  may 
be  fined  25  percent  of  their  salary  If  their 
enterprises  continue  to  lose  money.  The  pro- 
duction  of    better   quality    goods   result*   In 
higher  prices  since  the  losses  occurring  as  a 
relult  of  sales  made  at  prices  below  produc- 
tion costs  can  no  longer  be  charged  against 
the  state  as  was  the  case  before.  The  alter- 
native would  be  either  a  sudden  firing  of  nil 
surplus    employees    or    the    introduction    of 
Western  technology  which  is  not  available. 

NEW    ECONOMIC     MODEL    AND    FOREIGN    TRADE 

The  basic  problems  In  foreign  trade  persist 
despite  the  New  Economic  Model.  These  in- 
clude Hungarian  dependence  upon  Russian 
raw  materials  which  is  matehed  by  fixed 
soviet  priorities  to  the  production  of  many 
of  the  potentially  hard-currency  producing 
and  competitive  branches  of  Hungarian  n- 
dustry  such  as  electronics  and  shlpbulld  ng 
Thus  western  trade,  unless  Indeflnlteb 
financed  by  Western  loans,  could  not  result 
in  a  reorientation  of  Hungarian  trade  struc- 
ture, or  an  opening  to  the  West. 

There  is  no  sign,  however,  that  the  Buda- 
pest regime  would  be  interested  In  such  an 
^ononSc  opening  to  the  West.  The  American 
trade  mission  of  1966,  visiting  Budapest  at 
the  worst  psycho-political  date  (the  tenth 
anniversary  of  the  Hungarian  light  for  free- 
dom), reiirted  very  limited  "PP°'-^^«"^'f^ 
and  common  enterprises  proposed  In  the  held 
of  housing  and  light  Industries  were  usually 
rejected  by  the  Budapest  government  as  lar 
as  Western  countries  were  concerned. 

The  Kadar-Fock  government  is  not  in- 
terested in  promoting  the  polltlcjil  and 
economic  interests  of  Hungary  which  .ire 
directed  toward  a  Western  reorientatlon-a 
rejoining  of  Europe.  Its  representatives,  in 
Entrust  to  the  desires  of  the  Hungar  an 
S^have  become  the  ideal  satellites  o  the 
soviet  union.  The  question  Is:  when  will  the 
winds  of  liberalization  from  Prague  overcome 
the  trauma  of  the  defeated  revolution  of 
1956  and  start  a  political  disintegration  of 
the  economically  semi-bankrupt  communist 
regime  In  Budapest. 


WHAT  ABOUT  FLAG  LAW? 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday,  June  20,  1968 
Mr    QUILLEN.   Mr.   Speaker,   "What 
about  flag  law?"  is  the  question  being 
asked  by  millions  of  Americans. 

The  House  overwhelmingly  passed  the 
flag  bUl  last  year  to  make  it  a  Federal 
crime  to  desecrate  the  American  flag,  but 
it  is  floundering  in  the  Senate. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  new  wave  of 
interest  in  the  passage  of  this  bUl  wiU 
make  it  possible  for  the  Senate  to  take 

action  speedily.  ,     j,. 

The  Johnson  City  Press-Chronicle  in 
an  editorial  on  Sunday.  June  16,  1968, 
had  this  to  say: 

What  About  Flag  Law? 

Flag  Day  came  and  went,  getting  probably 
more  attention  than  usual  because  many 
Americans  are  beginning  to  realize  this  coun- 
try and  what  it  stands  for  can  no  longer  be 
taken  for  granted. 

As  the  day  was  being  observed,  some  note 
was  taken  here  and  there  of  the  fact  that, 
despite  numerous  incidents  of  discourtesy 
to  the  Flag,  congress  has  not  yet  passed  a 
law  providing  criminal  penalties  for  desecra- 
tion. 

Why? 
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Well.  apparenUy  the  gentlemen  Juat 
haven't  gotten  around  to  it.  More  than  a  ye*r 
ago  the  Hoiue  of  R^pesentatlTes  paM«(l  a 
bill  providing: 

•Whoeirer  oaata  contempt  upon  any  flag  of 
the  United  States  by  publicly  mutilating,  de- 
facing, defiling  or  trampling  upon  It  shall  b« 
fined  not  more  than  1 1.000  or  Imprisoned  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both." 

Months  Liter,  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee ordered  the  bill  favorably  reported  to 
the  floor— but  since  then  nothing  has  been 
heard  about  It.  As  a  usual  thine;,  a  bill  voted 
out  of  committee  shows  up  quickly  on  the 
Senate  calendar,  but  not  this  time. 

Senators  questioned  about  the  matter  have 
expressed  puzzlement  of  their  own.  yet  there 
has  been  no  concerted  effort  to  And  out  what 
has  happened.  It  Is  true,  as  some  people  say. 
that  the  50  states  have  l.iws  prescribing 
penalties  for  desecration  of  the  Flag,  yet  It 
seems  to  us  that  there  Is  no  good  reason  why 
there  should  not  be  a  federal  l.iw,  too.  even 
If  only  to  get  Congress  squarely  on  record  aa 
a  defender  of  this  country  and  Its  principle*. 
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He  had  been  assigned  to  duty  In  Vietnam 
since  laat  November.  Before  this  spring,  he 
had  been  a  platoon  radio  specialist  In  Khe 
Sanb. 

A  graduate  of  Our  Lady  of  Oood  Counsel 
High  School.  In  Wheaton.  Md  .  Corporal  Coyne 
enlisted  In  the  Marine  Corps  m  April.  19«7. 

He  bad  attended  Montgomery  Junior  Col- 
lege. In  RockvUle.  Md  .  and  planned  to  return 
to  school  after  his  mlUtary  service.  acc<M-dlng 
to  his  sister.  Mrs   Joseph  Walsh. 

He  Is  survived  by  his  parenU:  two  sisters, 
Mrs.  Walsh,  of  Wheaton.  and  Mrs  John  Bind- 
er, of  Beaufort.  S  C  .  and  a  (grandmother.  M«. 
Thecla  Coyne,  of  Livonia.  Mich. 
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TIIE  HOWS.  WHY  S.  AND  WHAT  OP 
OUR  INTERNATIONAL  FINANCIAL 
CRISIS 


TWO  MARYLANDERS  DIE  IN 
VIETNAM 


HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

or    MASTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  20.  1968 

Mr.  LONG  of  Marjiand.  Mr.  Speaker. 
SRt  Woodrow  P.  Carbaugh  and  Cpl. 
Ke\in  M.  Coyne,  two  flne young  men  from 
Maryland,  were  killed  recently  in  Viet- 
nanL 

I  wish  to  commend  their  couraRe  and 
honor  their  memory  by  Including  the 
following  article  in  the  Record  : 
Two  Martlandeks  Die  in  Vietnam— MtMStas 
or  Makinc  Coeps  Wcax  21  Yeaxs  Old 

Two  21-year-old  marines  from  Maryland 
have  been  Xllled  In  Vietnam,  the  Defense 
Department  reported  yesterday. 

The  dead  ire:  Sgt.  Woodrow  P.  Carbaugh, 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Carbaugh.  Jr.. 
of  122  West  fifth  street.  Frederick;  and  Lance 
Cpl.  Kevin  M.  Coyne,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Rodger  J.  Coyne,  of  2106  Windham  place. 
Sliver  Spring. 

Sergeant  Carbaugh.  a  machine  gunner,  died 
June  5  as  a  result  of  fragmentation  wounds 
received  from  enemy  artillery  fire  during  a 
battle  near  Quang  Trl.  near  the  Demilitarized 
Zone,  according  to  a  telegram  his  family  re- 
ceived from  the  Defense  Department. 

"»«0»i  THE  TIME  HE  WAS  3" 

He  h.ad  been  stationed  In  Vietnam  since 
April  23. 

Sergeant  Cirbaugh  enlisted  In  the  Marine 
Corps  September  9.  1965.  shortly  after  Ills 
graduation  from  Thurmont  High  School  In 
Thiu-mont.  Frederick  county. 

"Prom  the  time  he  was  3  years  old.  he 
wanted  to  be  a  marine."  his  mother  said. 

He  was  assigned  to  Company  C.  the  1st 
Battalion.  4th  Regiment.  3d  Marine  Division. 
His  flrst  duty  assignment  in  Vietnam  had 
been  as  commander  of  a  ten-man  guard 
squad  at  a  water  supply  station  in  the  De- 
militarized Zone. 

Besides  his  parents,  he  Is  survived  by  two 
brothers.  Marine  Lance  Cpl.  John  S.  Car- 
baugh. of  San  Diego,  Cal.,  and  Walter  P.  Car- 
bough,  of  Frederick;  two  sisters.  Mrs.  Richard 
Bowers  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Mlsner.  both  of 
T.iurmont.  and  his  grandparents.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  J.  Carbaugh,  Sr..  of  Thurmont. 

Corporal  Coyne  was  shot  to  death  June  7 
by  rifle  Are  during  a  battle  near  Da  Nang, 
where  he  was  stationed  as  an  Infantryman 
with  the  1st  Battalion.  26th  Regiment.  3d 
Marine  Division,  according  to  a  Defense  De- 
partment telegram  to  bis  family. 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  20.  1968 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  May  24,  1968,  Mr.  Carl  A.  Bimson. 
vice  chairman  of  the  Valley  National 
Bank  of  Arizona  and  a  former  president 
of  the  American  Bankers  Association, 
delivered  an  addre.ss  before  an  Interdl- 
vlsional  luncheon  meeting  of  the  South- 
west District  of  Klwanls  Clubs  in  Phoe- 
nix in  which  he  makes  a  most  encom- 
passing and  perceptive  analysis  of  this 
Nation's  monetary  problems.  As  a  banker 
with  most  impressive  credentials,  Mr. 
Bimson  has  been  able  to  examine  some 
verj-  complex  economic  problems  and  to 
explain  them  In  lucid  and  understand- 
able terms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  imanimous  con- 
sent. I  insert  the  text  of  Mr.  Bimson  s 
address,  entitled  "The  How's,  Why's,  and 
What  of  Our  International  Financial 
Crisis:  How  We  Got  Ourselves  Into  This 
Mess.  Why  We  Permitted  It  To  Happen, 
and  What  Needs  To  Be  Done  About  It." 
I  recommend  it  as  valuable  reading  for 
all  of  my  colleagues  and  others,  for  an 
erudite  treatment  of  the  many  problems 
we  face  In  the  area  of  international  fi- 
nance : 

TiiE  Hows.  Whts.  and  What  or  Otnt  Inter- 
national Financial  Cnisis— How  We  Got 
Ourselves  Into  This  Mess.  Wht  We  Per- 
Miiriu  It  To  Happen,  and  What  Needs  To 
Be  Done  Abodt  It 

(By  Carl  A.  Bimson,  vice  chairman.  Valley 
National  Bank  of  Arizona;  a  talk  delivered 
to  an  Interdivtslonal  luncheon  of  the 
Southwest  District  of  Klwanls  Clubs. 
Phoenix.  Ariz..  May  24.  1968) 

Practically  every  publication  you  have 
picked  up  recently  has  one  or  more  stories 
about  the  ■■fiscal  mess'^  we  have  gotten  our- 
selves into.  You  no  doubt  saw  the  statement 
by  Reserve  Board  Chairman  Martin  in  which 
he  said.  "We  are  in  the  midst  of  the  worst 
financial  crisis  since  1931. ■' 

There  have  been  stories  about  our  shrink- 
ing volume  of  exports  and  the  growing  dol- 
lar value  of  our  imports. 

About  the  rising  cost  of  living. 

Higher  Interest  rates. 

Excessively  large  wage  settlements  In  ma- 
jor industries  (such  as  autos,  rubber,  glass, 
copper  and  telephone ) . 

Our  balance  of  payments  deflclt. 

The  Impasse  between  Mills  and  Johnson  on 
a  tax  bill. 

All  Of  these  stories  are  related  and  go  back 
to  the  cause  and  effect  of  our  present  fi- 
nancial crlaia. 


Here  we  are  the  richest  country  in  the 
world,  a  country  which  has  an  output  of 
goods  and  services  equal  to  that  of  the  next 
six  countries  of  the  world — Russia.  West  Ger- 
many.  England.  France,  Japan  and  Italy 

and  yet.  In  mid  March.  American  tourists  had 
difficulty  in  getting  foreigners  to  cash  their 
travelers  checks  or  to  advance  cash  beyond 
the  amount  of  their  hotel  bill. 

The  question  Immediately  cornea  to  mind: 
What  happened?  Why  dldnt  the  government 
do  something  to  prevent  such  an  embarrass- 
ing situation  from  happening?  What  Is  be- 
hind all  the  talk  about  ■'lack  of  confidence" 
in  the  dollar  on  the  part  of  other  countries? 
What  can  and  should  we  do  to  correct  the 
situation? 

Basically  the  "how"  of  how  we  got  our- 
selves Into  such  a  position  is  quite  easily  ex- 
plained: 

( 1  >  We  have  simply  given  away,  loaned  or 
invested  too  much  money,  for  too  many  years. 
In  foreign  countries  with  too  few  or  no  strings 
attached. 

In  the  last  eight  years  alone,  we  spent  916 
billion  more  abroad  than  we  received  from 
abroad. 

(2)  We  have  Instituted  a  multitude  of  new 
domestic  spending  programs  and  enlarged 
old  ones  with  no  provision  having  been  made 
to  pay  for  them  other  than  by  borrowing 
more  money. 

Worse  yet.  there  was.  In  most  Instances,  too 
little  long  range  planning  prior  to  the  activa- 
tion of  many  of  our  domestic  programs.  Fur- 
thermore, many  of  these  programs  were  poor- 
ly administered.  As  a  consequence,  large  sums 
of  money  and  manpower  were  wasted  with- 
out effectively  accomplishing  the  goals  for 
which  the  money  was  originally  appropriated. 
Then  when  the  results  expected  or  predict- 
ed wereu^t  forthcoming  and  the  programs 
stirred  up  criticism  the  basic  answer  to  the 
critics  seemed  to  be  the  voting  of  more  money 
without  correcting  the  original  faults. 

As  a  consequence,  we  have  had  33-years 
of  unbalanced  federal  budgets  in  the  last  39- 
years.  during  which  time  we  added  $350  bil- 
lion to  our  federal  debt. 

In  the  last  eight  years  alone  we  spent  $57 
billion  more  than  we  collected  in  t.axes. 

For  too  long  we  have  understated  defer-e 
and  other  money  needs  and  overestimatea 
our  income  in  an  effort  to  make  the  federal 
budget  look  smaller  than  It  really  was.  In 
addition,  we  have  had  many  short  term  fore- 
casting errors. 

A  good  example  of  the  Inaccuracy  of 
budget  forecasting  is  the  Kennedy  budget  in 
1962  as  described  by  Senator  Byrd. 

On  March  27.  1961.  the  Kennedy  Adminis- 
tration forecast  a  $2.1  bllUon  deficit  for  the 
year. 

In  the  Intervening  period  up  to  January 
18.  1962.  the  deficit  figure  was  revised  up- 
ward six  times,  the  last  revision  being  on 
January  18th  at  which  time  Kennedy  esti- 
mated the  deficit  would  be  $7  billion.  Yet 
when  the  Treasury  published  their  figures  at 
the  end  of  January  they  showed  the  actual 
deficit  for  the  seven  months'  period  to  be 
$9.4  bUllon — or  $2.4  billion  higher  than 
President  Kennedy's  estimate  made  Just  two 
weeks  earlier,  and  $8.3  billion  over  his  orig- 
inal budget  estimate. 

For  example.  President  Johnson  didn't  in- 
clude all  his  defense  needs  in  his  budget.  He 
was  afraid  if  he  did  so  Congress  would  cut 
back  on  his  domestic  programs  for  which  he 
had  promised  more  money  rather  than  less. 
Even  though  a  tax  increase  was  indicated 
nearly  two  years  ago,  the  Administration, 
fearing  that  an  Increase  in  taxes  would  be 
politically  adverse  to  the  Administration, 
only  gave  Up  service  to  a  request  for  Increased 
taxes. 

The  alternative,  of  course,  was  more  infla- 
tion. The  Administration  was  excessively 
tolerant  of  the  risk  of  inflation  compared 
with  risks  of  unemployment.  Ironically,  the 
underemployed  and  the  unemployed,  as  weU 
as  people  on  flxed  incomes,  all  of  whom  are 
among  those  the  least  able  to  protect  them- 
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selves  from  the  rising  cost  of  food,  drugs, 
services  and  of  mortgage  funds,  were  the 
very  ones  who  were  most  adversely  affected. 
So.  for  all  practical  puipoees,  the  Increased 
expenditures  for  domestic  programs  were 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  rising  cosU 
due  to  inflation. 

We  have  permitted  ourselves  to  drift  Into 
tills  crisis  because  when  the  government  was 
f.^ced  with  Inflation  It  temporized.  Tax  In- 
creases were  needed  but  since  a  tax  Increase 
nUght  lose  votes,  no  such  legislation  was 
p.issed.  Spending  cuts  were  needed  but  how 
do  you  explain  cutbacks  In  socially  desirable 
programs— especially  In  an  election  year? 

Many  are  of  the  opinion  that  Inflation  has 
already  gone  so  far  and  gone  on  so  long  that 
monetary  controls  cannot  be  relaxed  appreci- 
ably even  with  higher  taxes. 

While  the  critical  state  of  our  fiscal  affairs 
was  brought  into  sharp  focus  sooner  than  It 
might  have  otherwise,  because  of  the  war  In 
Vietnam,  only  a  part  of  the  blame  can  be 
p'.aced  on  the  war  since  less  than  half  of  the 
Increase  in  federal  expenditures  between  mld- 
1J65  and  mid- 1968  Is  attributable  to  the  war. 
In  fact,  estimated  non-defense  spending 
In  1969  Is  $41.3  billion  greater  than  such 
spending  In  1964. 

Today's  problems  arc  not  of  recent  origin. 
We  have  been  heading  for  trouble  for  a  long 
time.  There  were  warnings  as  e.irly  as  1958 
and  1960  that  we  would  find  ourselves  In 
fiscal  difficulties  if  we  continued  the  prac- 
tices then  being  followed. 

In  fact,  some  of  you  may  remember  that 
I  made  several  talks  on  this  subject  In  1962. 
M  th.it  time  I  quoted  from  Charles 
Dickens'  Dortd  Coppcrfitld  where  Mlcawber 
s.us:  ■'Annual  Income  twenty  pounds,  an- 
nual expenditure  nineteen  six— result  hap- 
piness. Annual  Income  twenty  pounds,  an- 
nual expenditure  twenty  ought  and  six,  re- 
sult misery."  J 

This  little  homily  Is  |ust  as  true  of  gov- 
ernments as  It  is  of  Individuals.  All  we  have 
to  do  is  to  change  '■happiness"  to  read  gold 
surplus  and  "misery"  to  read  gold  problem. 
Now  In  the  case  of  Uncle  Sam.  a  gold  sur- 
plus means  a  "favorable  balance  of  trade." 
That  Is,  that  we  are  selling  more  goods  and 
services  abroad  than  we  are  buying  or  giving 
away. 

Basically,  when  our  purchase  abroad  and 
o-ir  "giveaway"  prtjgrams  exceed  other  coun- 
tries' purchases  from  us,  we  end  up  with  a 
deflclt  In  our  trade  balances  which  must  be 
paid  for  In  dollars  if  acceptable  or  in  gold  if 
di-'manded. 

While  our  commercial  sales  abroad  have 
been  considerably  in  excess  of  our  commer- 
ciiil  purchases  abroad  for  many  years,  this 
margin  has  t>een  shrinking  in  the  last  few 
ye.irs,  and  the  slirlnkase  has  become  more 
pronounced  In  the  last  year. 

On  top  of  a  steadily  shrinking  commercial 
trade  balance  we  were  hit  with  the  SVi 
month  copper  strike  which  cost  us  about 
J5C0  million  in  trade  balances,  due  to  large 
imports  of  copper  and  our  loss  of  copper 
exports. 

The  12-day  Longshoremen's  strike  had  a 
further  Impact  upon  our  commercial  trade 
balances.  Then  with  a  threatened  steel  strike, 
there  has  been  a  heavy  Importation  of  for- 
cien  steel  which  may  and  probably  will  con- 
tinue indefinitely. 

Our  trade  Imbalance  were  further  ag- 
gravated by  the  liquidation  of  $520  million 
in  U.S.  securities  by  the  British  government. 
As  a  consequence  of  all  these  factors,  our  in- 
ternational payments  position  in  1967  suf- 
fered the  sharpest  setback  since  1960.  The 
deficit  was  $2.2  bllUon  above  that  of  1966 — 
or  a  total  of  $3.6  billion. 

In  spite  of  all  these  unfavorable  factors, 
the  real  culprit  sUll  stems  from  our  "glve- 
nway"  foreign  aid  programs,  our  assumption 
of  an  excessive  proportion  of  the  expense  of 
maintaining  our  military  forces  overseas,  the 
siipplylng  of  defense  materials  to  other  coun- 
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tries  at  no  cost,  or  at  prices  under  our  cost, 
and  the  capital  Investment  by  American 
businesses  in  overseas  plants.  These  Items 
bad  been  adding  huge  sums  to  our  balance 
of  trade  deflclt  before  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
which  has  cost  us  an  estimated  $45  billion  In 
direct  military  cost  and  aid  to  date.  Spending 
on  the  war  effort  has  been  running  at  a  rate 
of  more  than  $2  billion  a  month  and  may 
have  gone  as  high  as  $3  ','2  billion  a  month  In 
the  first  quarter  of  this  year. 

According  to  current  estimates,  without  a 
tax  Increase  the  government's  budget  deficit 
this  fiscal  year  (ending  June  30,  1968)  will 
amount  to  l>etween  $20  and  $24  billion  dol- 
Uu-s  with  a  like  amount  being  projected  aa 
the  1969  deflclt.  This  amount  will  have  to  be 
provided  for  either  through  additional  bor- 
rowings or  through  a  tax  increase — or  both. 
To  have  to  finance  this  much  in  additional 
debt  in  a  period  when  Interest  rates  are  the 
highest  they  have  been  la  over  100  years, 
and  with  the  government's  interest  costs  al- 
ready amounting  to  more  than  $14  billion  a 
year.  Is  unthinkable. 

Many  people  still  seem  to  believe  that  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  in  the  financial 
markets  can  be  repealed  by  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress. E.xperlence  certainly  shows  otherwise. 
Just  this  month  the  Treasury  had  to  pay 
6'::  Interest  on  $3  billion  of  15-month  notes 
and  on  March  26th  the  government  had  to 
pay  6.45  Tc  Interest  on  the  sale  of  $2oo  niil- 
llon  in  loan  participation  certificates. 

While  the  government  can  always  get 
whatever  monies  it  needs,  at  a  price,  the 
price  It  has  to  pay  for  funds  directly  atfecls 
the  price  everyone  else  has  to  pay  for  their 
money  needs. 

For  example,  on  April  23rd,  the  $100  ifiHc. 
lion   offering   of   the   "Triple   A"   rated/Bell 
Telephone  Company  of  Pennsylvania  dtben 
tures  were  offered  at  a  yield  of  6^4  To  ai(d  yet 
tiiey  generated  only  a  "fair"  response. 

Even  more   astounding  is   the   "tax  lice 
yield  of  5.4%  on  New  York  City  bonds.  This 
would  amount  to  a  return  of  about  12  7f  to 
a  New  York  City  resident  in  a  50%  federal 
tax  bracket. 

Tlie  impact  of  our  huge  federal  deficits  Is 
reflected  in  many  ways  otlier  than  Just  high- 
er interest  rates  and  no  one  can  escape  the 
consequences  of  our  government's  refusal  to 
face  up  to  the  need  for  fiscal  responsibility 
which  has  been  so  apparent  the  last  five 
10  ten  years. 

Tlie  inflationary  pressures,  of  which  higher 
Intsrest  rates  are  only  a  by-product,  affect 
the  prices  we  pay  for  food,  clothing,  appli- 
ances or  the  machinery  we  need  to  buy.  It 
is  reflected  in  the  shrinking  values  of  all 
fixed  income  obligations  such  as  pension 
funds,  insurance  annuities,  bonds  and  sav- 
ings accounts. 

It  has  brought  unit  labor  costs  In  Febru- 
ary to  the  highest  figure  since  1956 — some 
10.5 ':'r  above  the  level  recorded  in  the  same 
month  just  two  years  ago. 

It  has  IncreaseU  the  average  cost  of  hous- 
ing by  nearly  107c  last  year  in  most  markets. 
This  is  the  highest  in  more  than  ten  years. 
It  has  been  largely  responsible  for  the  fact 
that  private  demands  ior  bank  credit  liave 
Increased  at  a  rate  substantially  above  the 
growth  rate  for  loanable  funds. 

While  there  was  a  $20  bUllon  rise  in  annual 
Gro^s  National  Product  recorded  in  the  flrst 
quarter  of  the  year,  $8  billion — or  40'; — of 
this  rise  was  represented  by  inflationary  pad- 
ding with  only  $12  billion  representing  "real" 
growth. 

Productivity  gains  in  1967  were  the  lowest 
in  11  years,  being  only  lA'x  while  unit  labor 
costs  rose,  on  an  average,  by  about  6',r. 

Living  costs  have  gone  up  about  one-sixth 
between  1960  and  1968.  In  the  same  period, 
average  wages  rose  by  nearly  one-third. 

We  are  now  f.vcing  even  more  dramatic  in- 
flationary trends  on  the  side  of  wages  with 
wage  settlements  In  major  Industries  aver- 
aging a  6  to  9%  Increase  in  wages  and  fringe 
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beneflts.  This  is  about  twice  the  average  pro- 
ductivity Increases  In  recent  years. 

As  an  example,  wage  and  fringe  beneflt 
co6t«  in  the  cc^per  industry  will  move  up  7 
to  8%  a  year  for  the  next  three  to  four  years 
under  their  newly  negotiated  labor  contract. 
The  building  trades  in  some  areas  are  de- 
manding raises  of  from  14';;,  to  as  high  as 
59%.  This  could  easily  cause  a  raise  of  an- 
other 6  to  8'i  in  building  costs  in  the  next 
12  mouths. 

Mucli  of  the  blame  for  our  rising  costs  can 
be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  federal  government. 
Capitol  Hill  has  apparently  become  so 
Inured  to  chronic  Inflation  and  irresponsible 
spending  that  many  politicians  no  longer 
have  the  good  sense  to  care  about  anything 
but  "economic  prosperity"  no  matter  how  It 
Is  achieved   or  what  the   ultimate  cost. 

The  pat  argument  has  been  the  U.S.  is  so 
industrially  strong,  economically  sound  and 
financially  impregnable  it  could  continue  its 
"guns  and  butter"  policy  indeflnitely. 

Martin's  warning  that  "uncontrollable  in- 
flation Inevitably  leads  to  uncontrollable  re- 
cession'' was  blithely  ignored  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  uncontrollable  Inflation  is  already 
threatening,  as  evidenced  by  tlie  fact  that 
40';  of  the  latest  rise  In  our  Gross  National 
Product  is  directly  attributable  to  jjrice  In- 
flation. 

Tills  inflationary  policy  of  pumping  huge 
sums  of  new  money  Into  the  economy  did 
reduce  unemployment  to  3.7'"  in  February 
1968.  In  doing  so,  however,  living  expenses 
increased  to  a  current  annual  rate  of  in- 
crease of  4'f . 

By  1965.  for  all  practical  purix)ses.  we  had 
reached  a  full  employment  economy.  De- 
nds  for  skilled  and  experienced  labor  had 
outstripped  supply.  But  instead  of  dampen- 
ing down  tlie  inflationary  preesures  through 
a  tax  increase  there  was  n  continuation  of 
the  policy  of  pumping  additional  funds  into 
the  economy. 

ITie  unions,  sensing  prosperity  and  the 
bargaining  lever  it  gave  them,  demanded 
wage  increases  in  excess  of  productivity 
gains  and  corporations,  faced  with  the 
threat  of  a  costly  shut-down  from  a  strike, 
gave  In  and  attempted  to  raise  prices  to 
compensate  for  the  Increased  cost  of  doing 
business. 

As  a  partial  answer,  business  made  record 
expenditures  for  capital  Improvements  in 
plant  and  machinery  in  order  to  reduce  their 
dependence  on  labor. 

In  order  to  finance  these  capital  expendi- 
tures, S22  billion  worth  of  corporate  bonds 
were  issued  last  year.  This  is  more  than 
double  the  1963-1964  rate  of  issue.  These 
corporate  bond  Issues  were  directly  compet- 
ing with  heavy  government  borrowings, 
placing  an  added  s'.rain  on  the  money  mar- 
kets. 

Inevitably  and  despite  whatever  effoits 
were  made  to  hold  the  price  line,  at  least  a 
part  of  the  Increased  costs  of  doing  business 
had  to  be  passed  on  in  higher  prices  to  you. 
the  consumer. 

The  higher  labor  costs  and  the  scarcity  of 
skilled  labor  was  almost  immediately  re- 
flected in  the  rising  cost  of  services  since 
service  costs  are  almost  entirely  made  up  of 
labor  cost. 

There  is  great  danger  that  the  process  of 
wage  increases.  In  excess  of  Increased  pro- 
ductivity, followed  by  rising  prices  as  a 
counterbalance,  will  continue  until  prices 
are  so  out  of  line  that  sales  and  production 
drops;  that  our  goods  become  less  competi- 
tive in  world  markets  and  our  balance  of 
payments  position  deteriorates  oven  furilier 
instead  of  improving. 

if  this  should  happen,  we  can  be  sure 
that  we  will  have  wage  and  price  controls. 
There  will  simply  be  no  alternative  in  spite 
of  Administration  denials  that  they  .-^re  con- 
sidering such  a  move  and  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  even  Administration  officials  admit  con- 
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trols  are  Inequitable  and  largely  unenforce- 
able. 

A  good  example  of  what  happens  when 
prices  get  out  of  line  ia  the  loea  of  our  ex- 
port markets  for  steel.  Not  only  haTe  we 
lost  most  of  our  steel  export  markets  but 
foreign  steel  now  accounts  for  12''^  of  oxir 
domestic  steel  usage.  Every  time  we  have  a 
threat  of  a  steel  strike  the  pace  accelerates 
and  we  lose  an  additional  segment  of  our 
domestic  steel  market — never  to  be  regained. 
Foreign  car  Imports  are  another  worrisome 
problem  since  they  now  account  for  about 
lO'r  of  our  domestic  car  sales.  In  addition. 
31'^  of  our  shoe  sales  today  are  foreign 
Imports.  In  1963,  80%  of  all  radios  sold  in 
the  US.  were  of  American  manufacture.  To- 
day 80';  of  all  domestic  sales  of  radios  are 
fCHrelgn  made. 

Since  most  of  us  don't  have  business  deal- 
ings m  foreign  countries  we  may  not  have 
worried  much  about  the  fact  that  the  news- 
papers have  been  carrying  stories  to  the  effect 
that  foreign  governments  and  other  foreign 
creditors  lack  confidence  In  the  dollar. 

In  fact,  you  might  reasonably  ask  what  do 
our  budget  deficits,  rising  prices  and  taxing 
practlc^es'  have  to  do  with  confidence  In  the 
dollar? "' 

Actually  the  reasons  for  the  lack  of  con- 
fidence In  our  dollar  on  the  part  of  foreign 
govertunents  and  their  citizens  are  the  same 
as  those  which  are  responsible  for  interest 
rates  being  at  such  high  levels — the  depre- 
ciating purchasing  power  of  the  dollar. 

The  next  question  asked  might  be,  "In 
what  way  does  the  depreciating  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar  relate  to  the  price  at 
which  gold  sells  in  Europe?" 

After  oil,  gold  has  served  no  domestic 
function  in  the  US.  since  1933.  after  which 
date  no  U.S.  citizen  could  legally  hold  gold 
here  or  abroad,  so  why  should  we  care  If  the 
price  of  gold  goes  to  $40  or  $50  an  ounce? 
How  can  European  gold  prices  present  a 
threat  to  the  dollar? 

At  the  risk  of  oversimpliflcation.  I  will  try 
to  relate  the  price  of  gold  to  the  "hassle" 
going  on  in  Washington  between  Chairman 
Mills  and  the  President  on  tax  increases  and 
expenditure  cuts.  In  order  to  do  so,  however, 
we  need  to  '.urn  the  clock  back  to  the  1930'8 
because  action  taken  by  President  Roosevelt 
and  Congress  in  1934  contributed  to  the 
cause  and  effect  of  todays  financial  crisis. 

In  1933,  most  European  countries  were  on 
a  gold  standard  with  their  currencies  fixed 
in  terms  of  gold.  Gold  was  at  that  time 
valued  at  $20.67  an  ounce. 

On  January  30,  1934.  at  a  time  when  we 
were  going  through  the  "Great  Depression," 
with  unemployment  extremely  high  and 
prices  exceedingly  low.  Congress,  at  Roose- 
velt's request,  passed  the  Gold  Reserve  Act 
vesting  title  to  and  possession  of  all  gold  in 
the  government.  Immediately  upon  passage 
of  the  Gold  Reserve  Act  the  President,  by 
proclamation,  arbitrarily  set  the  value  of 
gold  at  $35  an  ounce. 

The  sole  purpose  in  Roosevelt's  Increasing 
the  price  of  gold  was  to  devalue  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  dollar  and  to  permit  the 
expansion  of  credit. 

In  1934.  there  was  less  than  $12  billion  of 
gold  held  as  a  monetary  stock  by  50  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  of  which  we  had  36.  K^. 
Since  gold  was  the  security  behind  currency 
in  circulation  and  bank  deposits,  the  dollar 
amount  of  credit  which  could  be  outstanding 
was  limited  by  the  amount  of  gold  held  as 
ii  reserve. 

By  increasing  the  price  of  gold  more  cur- 
rency could  be  Issued  against  the  same 
iimount  of  gold  thereby  permitting  the  ex- 
p.tnsion  of  bank  credit. 

Following  Roosevelt's  proclamation,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with  the  approval 
of  the  President,  Issued  a  public  announce- 
ment which  stated  that:  Beginning  Febru- 
ary 1,  1934,  he  (the  SecreUry  of  the  Treas- 
ury) would  buy  through  the  Federal  Resenr* 
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Bank  of  New  York,  as  fiscal  agent  for  the 
account  of  the  United  SUtes,  any  and  all 
gold  delivered  to  any  U.S.  Mint  or  Assay 
Office  In  New  York  or  Seattle  at  the  rate  of 
$35  per  fine  troy  ounce  (less  the  usual  mint 
charges  and  less  one-fourth  of  1 '",  for  han- 
dling charges) . 

That  statement  of  policy,  which  we  have 
been  adhering  to  from  that  time  to  the 
present  for  nil  practical'  purposes  Is  the  crux 
of  our  problem  today  because  it  tied  the 
dollar  to  gold  insofar  as  international  trans- 
actions are  concerned,  makitrg  the  dollar  in- 
terchangeable for  gold  on  a  basis  of  $35  per 
ounce. 

At  the  time,  many  leading  economists 
warned  that  this  move  would  lead  to  Infla- 
tion. It  did— and  as  a  result,  much  gold 
passed  Into  the  hands  of  private  hoarders 
who  preferred  to  hold  gold  to  paper  cur- 
rency and  into  the  hands  of  speculators  who 
were  gambling  on  the  possibility  of  gold 
prices  being  raised  even  further,  it  being 
legal  for  individuals  to  hold  gold  In  other 
countries  even  though  American  citizens 
could  not  do  so. 

Because  foreign  currencies  could  be  ex- 
changed for  more  dollars,  after  our  devalua- 
tion, commodity  prices  in  terms  of  dollars 
rose  by  more  than  one-third.  Grain  prices 
more  than  doubled,  as  did  cotton  prices. 
Many  other  commodities  also  registered  sharp 
gains. 

Over  the  years,  as  world  commerce  ex- 
panded. It  was  found  that  the  production 
of  gold,  at  a  fixed  price  of  $35  an  ounce,  was 
not  sufficient  to  supply  all  commercial  needs 
for  gold,  the  requirements  of  traditional 
gold  hoarders  and  speculators  and  at  the 
same  time  provide  enough  gold  to  maintain 
an  adequate  supply  of  monetary  gold  for 
settlement  of  claims  between  nations.  So 
the  dollar  came  into  general  usage  as  a  re- 
serve currency  interchangeable  with  and 
for  gold.' 

The  system  of  using  dollars  interchange- 
ably with  gold  worked  well  as  long  as  we 
maintained  a  stable  dollar  and  had  ade- 
quate "free"  gold  with  which  to  meet  all 
reasonable  claims  that  might  be  made 
against  us  by  foreign  holders  of  dollars. 

By  the  end  of  1941.  we  had  accumulated 
71.3';  of  the  world's  monetary  gold  supply 
because  although  we  closed  all  domestic 
gold  and  sliver  mines  In  October.  1942  we 
continued  to  purchase  gold  from  South 
Africa.  Russia  and  Canada  so  as  not  to  dis- 
rupt their  economies. 

But  at  the  end  of  the  war.  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Marshall  Plan,  the  U.S.  un- 
dertook to  accelerate  the  re-establlshment 
of  the  economy  of  the  nations  of  the  world. 
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It  is  estimated  that  there  has  only  been 
some  980  billion  of  gold  (figured  at  $35  an 
ounce)  mined  since  the  beginning  of  time. 
Of  this  $80  billion.  $41  billion  is  held  In  of- 
ficial monetary  stocks.  Hoarders  and  specu- 
lators, it  is  guessed,  hold  about  $26  billion 
In  gold  and  It  Is  thought  the  communist 
bloc  might  hold  some  place  between  $5  and 
$10  billion  worth. 

While  there  was  talk  of  raising  the  price 
of  gold,  the  US.  refused  to  consider  doing 
so  since  this  would  benefit  the  gold  produc- 
ing countries — such  as  South  Africa  and  the 
Soviet  Union  (who  between  them  produce 
68'v  of  the  world's  gold)  and  France,  who 
had  been  converting  dollars  into  gold  almost 
as  soon  as  they  were  received. 

Between  the  years  of  1942  and  1953.  the 
world  monetary  stocks  of  gold  grew  by  only 
about  $2  billion.  This  was  less  than  two 
years  world  production  In  an  11 -year  period. 
The  balance  of  the  newly  mined  gold  was 
sold  to  hoarders  and  speculators  who  either 
anticipated  a  further  devaluiftlon  of  world 
currencies,  with  a  resulting  higher  price 
for  gold  at  some  later  date,  or  preferred  to 
hold  gold  to  the  currencdes  available  to 
tbem. 


This  resulted  In  a  sharp  decline  In  our  gold 
stocks.  In  fact,  we  shipped  out  more  gold 
than  the  world  produced. 

Following  the  Initial  Marshall  Plan  con- 
tributions and  advances  we  introduced  var- 
ious foreign  aid  programs.  In  addition,  we 
undertook  to  maintain  sizeable  armed  serv- 
ice units  in  a  number  of  foreign  countries 
as  a   buttress  against  communism. 

The  cost  of  these  programs  caused  an 
almost  complete  redistribution  of  our  mone- 
t.'.ry  stocks  of  gold  among  recipient  nations 
and  resulted  in  our  having  consistently  nin 
balance  of  payments  deficits  in  each  of  the 
past  IS-years. 

These  continuing  deficits  have  been  es- 
pecially worrisome  to  our  foreign  creditors 
as  they  watched  our  gold  reserves  decline 
from  $24.8  billion  in  1957  to  less  than  $li 
billion  in  March  of  this  year. 

While  our  gold  reserves  were  shrinking,  our 
liabilities  were  growing.  In  fact,  our  balance 
of  payments  deficit  Increased  fourfold  from 
1957  to  the  end  of  1967,  from  $8.1  billion  to 
$32  billion.  Of  this  $32  billion,  $15.7  billion 
represented  claims  due  foreign  governments 

Thus  by  1967,  our  remaining  gold  reserves 
had  shrunk  to  an  amount  which  was  in- 
sufficient to  meet  all  foreign  governmenti' 
claims  against  us  should  they  elect  to  de- 
mand conversion  of  their  dollars  into  gold 

Recognizing  the  precarious  position  of  the 
dollar,  speculators  saw  an  opportunity  for 
a  "killing  "  if  we  should  be  forced  to  devalue 
the  dollar  as  they  antlciapted  would  be  the 
case. 

Since  anything  less  than  a  doubling  of  the 
price  of  gold  would  be  of  little  help,  they 
stood  to  reap  huge  profits  if  their  "bet"  paid 
off  and  yet  they  had  relatively  little  to  lose 
If  it  didn't  since  they  were  protected  on  the 
down  side  by  the  pegged  floor  price  for  gold. 
A  frenzy  of  gold  buying  took  place  which 
drove  the  price  of  gold  up  to  $44.36  an  ounce 
on  March  15th. 

While  devaluation  of  the  dollar  would  be 
a  windfall  for  speculators,  gold  hoarders  and 
gold  producing  countries — such  as  the  Soviet 
Union  and  South  Africa — and  to  Prance,  who 
had  converted  dollars  to  gold  almost  as  fa.si 
as  they  earned  them,  countries  friendly  to 
us  who  were  holding  most  of  the  $15  billion 
in  U.S.  dollars,  as  a  reserves  currency,  would 
stand  to  lose  billions  by  devaluation. 

Furthermore,  if  we  devalued  the  dollar 
they  would  be  forced  to  devalue  their  cur- 
rencies as  well.  This  would,  in  effect,  inflate 
their  economies  beyond  any  reasonable  hope 
of  controlling  a  runaway  Inflation. 

Having  little  choice  other  than  to  come 
to  our  aid  through  support  of  the  dollar,  the 
monetary  authorities  of  the  gold  bloc  coun- 
tries— except  France — sold  more  than  $3'.- 
billion  worth  of  gold  through  the  London 
gold  market  at  $35  an  ounce  in  an  effort 
to  supply  speculative  demand  and  still  hoicl 
gold  prices  down. 

After  losing  more  than  IC;  of  their  mone- 
tary reserves,  of  which  well  in  excess  of  5-2 
billion  in  gold  had  passed  Into  private  hands 
In  the  period  between  January  and  mid- 
March,  an  emergency  meeting  was  called  ni 
which  a  compromise  agreement  was  ham- 
mered out  freezing  all  monetary  gold  stocks 
and  cutting  all  other  gold  loose  from  the 
pegged  price. 

Under  this  agreement,  monetary  gold  pres- 
ently held  will  be  used  only  for  settlemeui 
of  claims  between  cooperating  countries. 

Through  this  action  of  removing  the  sup- 
port price  from  privately  held  and  newly 
mined  gold,  it  was  hoped  that  gold  prices 
would  settle  back  to  a  level  no  higher  and 
hopefully  lower  than  $35  an  ounce.  (To  date, 
however,  speculators  are  still  holding  onto 
their  gold  and  due  to  a  limited  supply  com- 
ing Into  the  market,  the  price  of  gold  again 
went  up  to  $42  an  ounce  on  May  20tb.) 

Where  the  price  of  gold  will  finally  stabilize 
is  anyone's  guess. 

While  many  pveople  try  to  downgrade  gold, 
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calling  It  a  barbaric  metal,  throughout  his- 
tory gold  has  been  the  most  sovight  after 
metal.  It  has  been  a  symbol  of  wealth  and 
a  medium  of  exchange.  It  has  seired  as  a 
sundard  for  all  other  valuea. 

Gold  has  been  hoarded  by  people  In  many 
countries  because  it  represents  wealth  that 
c.in  be  seen  and  felt  and  understood. 

Paper  money  time  and  again  has  turned 
out  to  be  worth  little  more  than  the  paper 
on  which  it  was  printed. 

So  even  tliough  we  now  have  a  dual  pric- 
ing system  for  gold,  this  does  not  mean  that 
confidence  in  the  dollar  has  been  completely 
re-established,  or  that  the  longer  run  prob- 
lems have  been  solved.  We  still  have  to  work 
out  of  a  $32  bllUon  balance  of  trade  deficit. 
This  move  does,  however,  again  give  us 
time  to  reduce  spending,  to  reduce  Imports 
and  to  Increase  taxes.  A  tax  Increase  would 
help  to  restrict  the  buying  of  foreign  goods 
by  individuals  and  corporations  and  cutting 
government  spending  would  also  tend  to  re- 
duce total  demand  for  foreign  as  well  as  do- 
mestic products.  A  tax  increase  would  In  It- 
siif  have  a  tendency  to  curb  inflation. 

Perhaps  more  important  is  the  fact  that 
a  tax  increase  has  become  a  symbol  of  the 
beginnings  of  fiscal  responsibility  In  the 
iiunds  of  foreigners.  As  a  consequence,  it 
would  do  more  to  dampen  down  the  specu- 
lative gold  bu>'lng  fever  than  anything  else 
we  could  do  at  this  time. 

In  the  meantime,  negotiations  are  going 
fjrward  in  an  eaort  to  replace  gold  with  some 
other  medium  of  exchange.  Sooner  or  later 
some  solution  will  have  to  be  found  because 
foreign  governments  will  never  again  lean 
s )  heavily  on  the  dollar  as  a  reserve  cur- 
rency. 

There  has  been  t.ilk  of  completely  demon- 
e'azlng  gold,  which  is  ixjssible  but  there 
v.ould  be  considerably  day-by-day  uncer- 
t.auty  over  the  value  of  a  -floating"  dollar  as 
related  to  French  Francs  or  German  Marks, 
sj  few  In  the  financial  world  have  favored 
tills  scheme — perhaps  because  the  last  ex- 
perience with  such  a  system  ended  in  the 
monetary  chaos  of  the  1930's. 

If  gold  was  completely  demonetized,  Inter- 
national business  men  would  most  likely 
hesitate  to  go  ahead  with  deals,  unsure  about 
the  next  day's  value  of  their  customers'  cur- 
rency. 

This  would  Inhibit  International  conunerce 
and  capital  movements.  International  busi- 
ness might  shrivel  and  In  the  process  depress 
the  level  of  domestic  business  around  the 
world. 

There  Is  nothing  behind  money  now  ex- 
cept "confidence"  In  the  government.  The 
EHbllity  of  the  value  of  the  dollar  is  in  the 
hands  of  U.S.  creditors — principally  France, 
I'.tly,  Great  Britain,  West  Germany  and  Swlt- 
zeiland.  We  are  subject  to  whatever  action 
they  may  feel  called  upon  to  take  to  protect 
tiicmselves. 

Furthermore,  if  a  lot  of  people  decide  at 
the  same  time  that  they  would  rather  have 
'tilings"  than  paper  money  (which  is  cur- 
r-  ntly  depreciating  at  the  rate  of  4%  a  year), 
the  result  would  be  classic  infiation  and  that 
l.s  Just  what  the  more  knowledgeable  think 
Will  happen  if  we  do  not  get  our  budgetary 
house  in  order  quickly. 

If  the  dollar  drain  continues  It's  a  sure 
bet  that  speculation  will  start  up  again  and 
the  price  of  gold  will  rise. 

The  honeymoon  is  over.  We  can  no  longer 
alone  police  and  feed  the  world  and  at  the 
Eime  time  meet  the  domestic  obligations 
which  have  to  be  given  more  attention. 

The  time  has  come  when  otu-  foreign  cred- 
itors are  demanding  th»t  we  demonstrate 
that  the  American  people  are  willing  to  face 
up  to  their  fiscal  responsibilities  by  accept- 
ing the  necessary  solutions.  Our  failure  to 
recognize  the  need  for  change  will  only  serve 
to  compound  our  problems. 
For  the  last  8  to  10  years,  those  In  office 
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have  diverted  our  attention  trom  the  seri- 
ousness of  our  fiscal  problems  through  the 
use  of  "gimmicks,"  but  we  have  Just  run  out 
of  gimmicks  and  must  now  face  up  to  the 
facts  of  life. 

We  have  sold  huge  quantities  of  metals 
from  our  strategic  stock  piles  .  .  . 

We  accelerated  the  payment  of  income 
taxes  collected  from  Individuals  and  corpo- 
rations ... 

We  renewed  expiring  excise  taxes  which 
were  supposed  to  be  only  temporary  In 
nature. 

The  Administration  asked  for  voluntary 
restrictions  on  overseas  lending  by  banks 
and  Investment  on  the  part  of  American 
corporations. 

We  negotiated  borrowing  agreements  with 
foreign  cotuatries  so  we  could  borrow  their 
currencies  with  which  to  settle  some  of  our 
obllgaUons  overseas.  All  of  these  things  were 
done  In  an  effort  to  reduce  the  size  of  our 
budget  and  trade  Ixalances  deficits. 

When  these  actions  didn't  generate  enough 
money  to  hold  our  federal  budgets  In  rea- 
sonable balance,  we  started  selling  participa- 
tion certificates  in  loans  which  had  been 
made  by  the  government  through  various 
agencies  over  the  years. 

We  melted  down  ovir  sUver  coins  and  sub- 
stituted base  metals  In  its  place. 

In  a  last  desperate  move  we  cut  gold  free 
from  the  backing  of  our  currency  and  isd- 
eral  Reserve  notes. 

While  gold  as  a  backing  for  our  currency 
does  nothing  more  than  a  thermometer  does 
when  it  shows  fever  In  a  patient,  still  it 
does  make  a  great  contribution  since  it  indi- 
cates an  infection  somewhere.  As  you  all 
know,  the  patient  isn't  helped  by  breaking 
the  thermometer.  Neither  were  our  fiscal 
problems  or  trade  balances  helped  when  we 
removed  all  gold  backing  from  our  currency 
and  Federal  Reserve  notes. 

As  a  last  resort  we  asked  foreign  govern- 
ments who  held  billions  of  excess  reserves 
in  dollars,  not  to  ask  us  to  convert  them 
into  gold. 

Most  countries,  except  France,  largely  com- 
plied although  we  were  again  told  we  simply 
had  to  get  our  budget  into  better  balance 
by  increased  taxation  or  by  reduced  spend- 
ing— or   both. 

What  we  need  to  do  now  Is  to  restrain 
the  r.itc  of  growth  in  the  supply  of  money, 
thus  reducing  the  amount  of  credit 
available. 

We   need   to  restrain  the  rate  of  growth 
of  government  expenditures. 
We  need  higher  taxes. 
In    fact,    we    need    to   decide    how    much 
government  spending  we  are  willing  to  sup- 
port  with  increased  t.axes   and   then   insist 
that  spending  be  held  closer  to  these  limits. 
Some   priorities   must   be   set   in   govern- 
ment spending  abroad.  We  must  face  up  to 
the  fact  that  we  cannot  be  all  things  to  all 
people  at  all  times  without  seriously  under- 
mining world  confidence  In  the  dollar. 

Government  spending  overseas  should  be 
brought  into  better  balance  with  the  private 
sectors'  surplus  from  International  trade.  The 
private  sector  hna  earned  a  surplus  each  year 
but  this  has  been  more  than  offset  by  gov- 
ernment spending  abroad. 

Our  creditors  have  given  us  a  little  more 
time  but  no  one  knows  how  much  time.  Time 
Is  of  the  essence  and  regardless  of  how  un- 
palatable the  solution  to  our  financial  dif- 
ficulties may  be,  we  simply  have  to  start  re- 
paying ovir  honest  debts  instead  of  increas- 
ing them  further. 

Actually  the  only  way  we  can  solve  our 
financial  problems  is  through  a  program  of 
austerity  which  has  no  glamour.  The  ulti- 
mate solution  will  require  an  enormotis 
exercise  of  leadership.  There  are  no  bright 
slogans  or  no  magic  programs  that  will  work. 
I  am  sure,  however,  that  Congress  and  the 
President  will  finally  come  to  this  same  con- 
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elusion.  But  even  after  they  accept  this  fact 
it  win  be  a  long  and  arduous  road  back  to 
fiscal  solvency.  Alter  all,  we  didn't  get  our- 
selves in  this  condition  over  night! 


THE  NATIONAL  SYMBOL:  THE 
CATAFALQUE 


HON. 


BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  20.  1968 
Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
June  6  issue  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
Mr.  Jim  Murray,  a  sports  writer,  was  so 
incensed  over  the  shooting  of  Senator 
Kennedy  that  he  devoted  his  column  to 
violence  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Mur- 
ray speaks  for  many  in  this  country  who 
share  his  views. 

I  commend  his  column  to  everyone's 
reading  and  under  unanimous  consent  I 
submit  the  column  for  inclusion  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  as  follows: 
The  Violent  States  of  America:   A  Kation 
IN  subcebt 
(By  Jim  Murray) 
Lake  Tahoe.— I  was  going  to  write  to  you 
about  fun  and  games  today — a  golf  match  on 
a  sylvan  lake,  a  track  meet  in  a  municipal 
amphitheater. 

But  once  again  America  the  Beautiful  has 
taken  a  bullet  to  the  groin.  The  country  is 
ill  burgery.  The  Violent  States  of  America. 
One  bullet  Is  mightier  than  one  million  votes. 
It's  not  a  Democracy,  it's  a  Lunacy.  A 
country  that  shrinks  from  punishing  its 
criminals,  disciplining  its  children,  locking 
up  its  mad.  It's  like  an  animal  that  disre- 
gards its  senses.  It's  a  l;imb  defending  the 
lion's  right  to  eat  it. 

Democracy  is  In  the  cross-hairs.  The  Assas- 
sination Party  wins  elections  without  going 
in  a  primary"  The  President  of  the  United 
States  is  chosen  In  a  hardware  store,  a  mall 
order  catalogue.  We  blame  Dallas,  but  It's 
no  good.  It  happens  everywhere.  Memphis. 
Los  Angeles.  The  United  States. 

We  quarantine  the  good,  the  reliable,  the 
honest.  We  keep  a  24-hovir  watch  on  the 
trustworthy,  but  get  a  habeas  corpus  to  let 
anarchy  loose. 

Freedom  is  being  gunned  down.  The 
■right"  to  murder  is  the  ultimate  right  in 
this  country.  Sloth  is  a  virtue.  Patriotism  is 
a  sin.  Conservation  is  an  anachronism.  God 
is  over  30  years  old.  To  be  young  is  the  only 
religion— as  if  it  were  a  hard-won  virtue. 
"Decency"  is  dirty  feet,  a  scorn  for  work. 
"Love"  Is  something  you  need  penicillin  for. 
"Love"  Is  handing  a  flower  to  a  naked  young 
man  with  vermin  in  his  hair  while  your 
mot.ier  sits  home  with  a  broken  heart.  You 
"love"  strangers,  not  parents. 

I  will  be  severely  criticized,  even  ridiculed 
for  crying  out.  "Lousy  sportswriter,  what  does 
he  know.'"  I  can  hear  it  said.  "Who  does  he 
think  he  Is,  Paul  Haney?"  "Fulton  J.  Mur- 
ray." still  others  will  sneer.  This  Is  the  20th 
Century,  they  will  say,  not  Disneyland.  Well, 
it's  getting  to  look  more  like  the  Cave  Man 
Era  every  day  from  this  seat.  Americans  who 
have  a  podium  should  use  it  today. 

I  like  people  with  curtains  on  the  window, 
not  people  with  "pads."  The  next  guy  that 
calls  money  "bread  "  should  be  paid  off  in 
whole  wheat.  I'm  sick  of  being  told  I  should 
try  to  "understand"  evil.  Should  a  canary 
"understand"  a  cat? 

These  are  some  of  the  things,  It  seems 
to  me.  that  has  put  blood  on  the  walls  of 
America.  The  next  lisneral  procession  will 
be   for   the   Repubhc   Itself.   The   American 
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Dream  will  be  rolling  up  Peniuylvnnla  Ave. 
behind  the  roll  of  dninu.  It  will  be  biuled 
In  Arlington.  The  Constitution  waa  never 
conceived  as  a  shield  for  degeneracy.  You 
start  out  burning  the  flag  and  you  end  up 
burning  Detroit.  Tou  do  away  with  the 
death  penalty  (or  everyone  but  presidential 
candidates—  and  Presidents.  The  national 
symbol  is  not  the  eagle.  It's  the  catafalque. 

The  point  of  the  country  Is  Pear.  The 
rebellion  Is  against  good.  Men  of  Qod  be- 
come men  of  the  Mob.  The  National  Anthem 
is  a  scream  In  the  night.  Americans  can't 
walk  In  their  own  parks,  get  on  their  own 
buses.  They  have  to  cage  themselves. 

"Get  off  your  knees.  America!"  people  cry, 
but  It  Is  Ignored.  Bare  your  teeth,  they 
say.  Threaten  to  light  back.  The  lion  bares 
his  teeth  and  the  jackals  slink  uway.  A 
cowering  animal  invites  attack.  But  America 
is  not  listening. 

These  are  the  things,  it  seems  to  me.  that 
put  a  young  senator,  a  servant  of  his  people 
into  the  shadow  of  death.  A  young,  vigorous 
country  is  immobilized  by  bumper  stickers, 
slogans,  neurotic  students  with  their  feet 
on  desks  they  couldn't  make,  pulling  down 
universities  they  wouldn't  know  how  to 
rebtuld. 

It  aii  begins  with  that,  the  deification  of 
drifters,  wastrels,  poltroons — Insolent  guests 
at  the  gracious  table  of  democracy  overturn- 
ing It  on  their  dismayed  hosts. 

What  have  the  Kennedys  ever  done  to 
deserve  ambuscades  every  live  years  at  the 
hands  of  people  they  ask  only  to  serve?  What 
apology  can  we  offer  to  a  noble  family  except 
to  reoo^ve  to  stop  being  ruled  by  our  refuse, 
our  human  refuse  that  Is?  How  many  good 
men  have  to  die  before  we  wrest  weapons 
from  the  terrible  hands  of  our  barbarians, 
demand  respect  for  our  institutions,  stop 
glortfying  hate? 

Pray  Ckid  our  healers  oui  repair  Bobby 
Kennedy.  Who  is   going  t^repalr  America? 


TWO  ENERGETIC  JOES  PROMOTE 
THEIR  CITY 


HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  20.  1968 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  progressive  cities  in  my  district 
is  Selma.  Ala.  Several  years  ago.  Selma 
was  focused  in  the  national  news  by  a 
press  medium  which  is  responsible  for  a 
somewliat  distorted  image  of  this  old 
blaclcbelt  city  that  is  steeped  in  history 
and  rich  in  people  who  are  civic  minded 
and  share  a  genuine  love  for  America. 

Recently  Washington  has  seen,  first- 
hand, some  of  the  turmoil  caused  by  the 
same  people  who  participated  in  the 
Selma-to-Montgomery  march  and  who 
have  marched  from  the  Washington 
Monument  to  the  Lincoln  Memorial.  I 
wish  to  correct  in  the  minds  of  all  Amer- 
icans of  all  races  the  false  image  of  Sel- 
ma. Ala. 

Selma  is  a  progressive,  dynamic  city 
which  is  continually  seeking  business 
and  community  improvements.  These 
improvements  come  in  the  form  of  in- 
dustrial expansion,  cultural  additions, 
new  recreation  facilities,  and  increased 
local  government  services.  Many  have 
played  a  large  role  in  this  improvement, 
but  none  have  played  a  larger  role  than 
Mayor  Joe  Smitherman  and  Joe  Knight, 
executive  director  of  the  Dallas-Selma 
Economic  Opportunity  Board. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  insert 
for  the  Record  an  article  in  Monday's 
Montgomery  Advertiser  concerning  the 
progress  of  Selma.  Ala.,  and  the  role 
these  two  men  have  played  in  this  prog- 
ress: 
Two    ENmcmc    Jots    Pkomoti:   Thcib   Citt 

Joe  Smitherman  and  Joe  Knight  are  busi- 
ness partners 

Smitherman  is  the  mayor  of  Selma  and 
Knight  Is  executive  director  of  the  Dallas- 
Selma  Economic  Opportunity  Board. 

Their  business  is  the  promotion  of.  the 
cleaning  up  of.  the  selling  of.  and  hopefully, 
the  eventual  perfecting  of  their  beloved  city. 
Both  of  these  gentlemen,  it  was  decided 
last  week,  must  eat  viumin  pills  like  pea- 
nuts Both  are  supercharged  with  energy,  a 
sort  of  energy  that  keeps  them  working  some- 
times as  much  .is  18  hours  In  a  single  day. 

On  a  visit  to  the  mayor's  office  the  other 
day.  .1  click-clacking.  clack-cUcklng  sound 
could  be  heard  emanating  from  behind  the 
mayor's  closed  door.  It  sounded  like  a  time 
bomb  or  a  Big  Ben  alarm  clock  ucklng.  But 
It  was  neither. 

The  noise  was  being  made  by  the  honor- 
able mayor.  He  had  a  projector  and  slides  in 
hand,  and  was  giving  his  secretary,  a  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  member  and  a  news- 
paper reporter  a  running  illustrated  account 
u(  the  Industrial  attainments  of  his  city. 

He  said  that  the  city  had  a  multiplicity  of 
industries  and  that  the  city  administration 
tOGters  such  a  diversity  of  operations. 

Knight,  who  is  appointed  to  his  Job  by  a 
Joint  board  composed  of  city  and  county 
representatives,  assumed  the  job  of  guided 
tour  leader  during  the  early  afternoon.  A 
whirlwind  inspection  of  the  town's  improv- 
ing conditions  followed. 

The  hrst  stop  was  at  one  of  Selma's  three 
brand  new  tire  department  buildings,  The 
modern  structure.  Knight  said,  was  designed 
to  include  the  most  modem  of  conveniences. 
He  said  that  nremen  actually  spend  more 
than  half  their  lives  at  their  place  of  work, 
and  with  this  thought  In  mind,  the  city  went 
all  out  to  give  them  the  best  available  living 
conditions. 

And  then,  in  rapid  succession,  the  follow- 
ing points  of  interest  were  visited  with  side 
explanations  i gratuitously  offered)  narrated 
by  Joe  Knight: 

Proposed  boat  docks  under  construction. 
They  will  include  marina  facilities,  conces- 
sion stands,  dancing  pavilllons  and  other 
recreational  features.  At  a  cost  of  S72.000 
the  docks  will  become  operable  when  the 
Millers  Ferry  Lock  te  Dam  pushes  the  Ala- 
bama River  back  up  to  Jones  Bluff.  The  dock 
site  Is  located  at  the  edge  of  town,  not  far 
from  the  recently  renovated  football  stadium. 

Pollution  control  center.  This  facility, 
which  is  nearlDg  completion  and  already  in 
operauon.  is  a  sewage  treatment  plant  muoh 
like  Montgomery's  Catoma  Creek  plant.  At 
a  cost  of  $4.1  million,  construction  on  it 
will  be  completed  within  a  month. 

Sturdlvant  Hall.  This  Is  a  historic  land- 
mark, conserved  out  of  the  past,  and  is  de- 
scribed as  one  of  the  finest  examples  of 
neo-classic  architecture  in  the  south,  com- 
pleted in  1853. 

The  new  Memorial  Stadium  and  Block 
Park.  The  stadium  is  used  principally  for 
football,  and  the  park  is  used  for  baseball. 
They  recently  were  updated  at  a  combined 
cost  of  038.000.  Coach  Comer  Sims,  city  ath- 
letic director,  said  the  football  field  soon  will 
be  surrounded  by  a  track  for  field  events. 
This  latter  improvement  will  cost  #30,000. 

Prior  to  leaving  Dallas  County,  the  county 
seat,  a  visit  to  the  county  courthouse  was 
prompted.  The  prompting  resulted  from  an 
insatiable  curiosity  that  prodded  its  owner 
to  investigate  what  the  heck  that  green  build- 
ing over  yonder.  Just  a  block  off  main  street, 
all  about. 
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Efforts  to  Interview  Sheriff  Wilson  Bnker 
and  Probate  Judge  Bernard  A.  Reynolds  went 
unrewarded.  However,  paydirt  was  reachptl 
on  the  second  floor  where  a  busy  hour  \^as 
spent  with  Circuit  Judge  James  Albert  Hare 

The  Judge  proudly  displayed  one  of  Ahi- 
bama's  most  complete  law  libraries  and 
showed  off  the  Sturdlvant  (historical)  Col- 
lection. The  collection,  he  said.  Is  one  of  the 
most  complete  offerings  of  its  kind  in  tiie 
state. 


miENDSHIP 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  20,  1968 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  respected  and  active  citizens  of 
Washington  is  Milton  S.  Kronhelm,  Sr. 
He  is  a  man  of  many  achievements  and 
activities,  but  the  field  in  which  he  ex- 
cels is  brotherhood  because  he  practices 
real  brotherhood  24  hours  a  day.  365 
days  a  year. 

His  dedication,  his  compassion,  hi.s 
love  for  people,  all  without  any  fanfare. 
have  endeared  him  to  all  who  know  him. 
One  of  the  many  honors  he  has  received 
was  the  Citizenship  Award  by  the  Mili- 
tary Chaplains  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Yet  no  award  could  really  re- 
veal the  enormous  good  he  has  done  for 
people. 

In  today's  Washington  Daily  New.s. 
a  column  by  Etonald  Saltz  was  written 
about  this  remarkable  man.  called.  "Mil- 
ton Kronheim:  A  Study  in  Friendship." 
It  is  a  fine  and  moving  tribute  to  a  man 
who  advocates,  and  lives,  friendship. 

Something  written  by  George  Mooie. 
the  Enslish  philosopher  and  playwright, 
reminds  me  of  this  inspiring  man:  "After 
all.  there  is  but  one  race,  humanity 
This  is  what  Milton  S.  Kronheim,  Sr . 
t>elieves. 

The  article  follows : 

Mit-TON  Kronheim:   A  Stxtdy  in 

Friendship 

(By  Donald  Saltz) 

Milton  S.  Kronheim  is  an  unusual  man. 
At  the  age  of  79.  he  works  a  5 ',2  day  week 
is  dedicated  to  civic  activities  and  pitches  a 
nine-lnnlng  baseball  game  on  Sundays. 

How  does  he  make  out  in  baseball? 
I'm  glad  you  asked."  said  Mr.  Kronheim 
'I  won." 

He  usually  does  pitch  victories  for  his  team, 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Bearcats,  which  play.s 
other  aAateur  clubs  on  a  field  near  16th  and 
Kenne<9  Streets  nw.  The  name  came  about 
because  many  of  the  Bearcats'  players  years 
ago  were  court  personnel. 

east  access 

Mr.  Kronheim  heads  Milton  S.  Kronheim 
and  Co..  a  large  liquor  distributor  with  a 
60.000-square-foot  plant  at  2900  V-st  ne. 
Despite  his  prominence  in  the  business  com- 
munity and  friendship  with  numerous  na- 
tional figures,  a  caller  can  get  right  In  to  see 
him.  And  when  phoning  him.  the  switch- 
board operator  doesn't  even  ask  who's  calling. 

Mr  Kronheim  was  recently  elevated  from 
the  presidency  to  board  chairman  as  his 
grandson.  Richard  Kronheim.  was  elected 
president.  The  elder  Mr.  Kronheim  expresses 
no  doubt  as  to  the  smooth  continuity  of  the 
business  when,  someday,  he  steps  down. 
Richard,  altho  not  yet  30.  has  served  in  every 
department  in  the  past  12  years. 
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"I  haven't  renounced  any  of  my  respon- 
.■-ibllltles,"  MUton  Kronheim  noted.  He  also 
retains  controlling  Interest  In  the  firm. 

The  walls  of  many  of  the  Kronheim  Com- 
pany's offices  are  covered  with  framed  photos 
and  other  mementos  of  Mr.  Kronhelm's  life. 
i:  one  looks  long  enough,  he  likely  can  find 
ii  picture  of  everybody  important  in  Wash- 
ington affairs  since  the  early  days  of  the 
i"ranklln  D.  Roosevelt  administration. 

BI-PARTTiAN 

And  altho  Mr.  Kronheim  is  a  long-time 
Democrat  and  was  a  delegate  to  several 
n.:mocratlc  conventions,  some  of  his  best 
and  oldest  friends  are  Republicans.  As  to 
his  choice  lor  the  next  President,  he  feels 
ihat  both  major  contenders — Vice  President 
Humphrey  and  lormor  Vice  President 
Nixon— would  do  fine  in  the  high  office. 

Mr.  Kronheim  has  been  a  friend  of  every 
President  beginning  with  Mr.  Roosevelt,  but 
lie's  been  closest  to  Harry  Truman,  and  sees 
lilm  now  whenever  the  two  are  in  the  same 
city.  They  correspond  regularly  and  many  of 
Mr.  Truman's  letters  are  framed  and  on  the 
walls. 

Also  In  a  prominent  w^all  position  Is  a 
copy  of  a  $1000  check  won  when  Mr.  Kron- 
heim bet  a  friend  that  Mr.  Truman  would 
win  an  upset  victory  in  1948. 

"I  won  a  lot  of  bets  from  him  but  this 
is  the  only  check  of  his  I  ever  cashed." 
said  Mr.  Kronheim. 

RENEWED   CONTACT 

Mr.  Kronheim,  normally  close  to  the  Wlilte 
House,  wasn't  in  touch  for  years,  during  the 
Elsenhower  administration.  Then  he  re- 
ceived a  call  from  a  nim.  Sister  Matilda  of 
the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  who  tearfully 
told  him  that  the  Government  was  stopping 
her  from  begging  in  the  Pentagon  for  the 
poor. 

This  sparked  Mr.  Kronheim  to  contact  the 
White  House  and  get  that  order  rescinded, 
which  it  was,  promptly. 

Mr.  Kronheim  has  a  qualification  for 
Presidents-to-be:  they  must  call  him  by  his 
first   name.   Most   of   them   have   for   years. 


ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  OF  AMERI- 
CANIZATION—A SAGA  OF  THE 
JAPANESE  IMMIGRANT  WHO 
CAME   TO   HAWAII 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  20,  1968 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Honolulu  Advertiser,  on  June  16,  1968, 
commented  on  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  arrival  of  the  first  group  of  Japanese 
immigrants  to  Hawaii  in  a  most  fitting 
editorial,  "A  Century  of  Faith." 

To  join  in  this  great  centennial  cele- 
bration were  the  Imperial  Highnesses 
Prince  Hitachi  and  Princess  Hanako,  and 
all  of  Hawaii  was  delighted  and  honored 
to  welcome  these  gracious  emissaries 
from  Japan  to  the  Aloha  State. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  would  wish 
to  extend  congratulations  to  the  people 
of  Hawaii  of  Japanese  ancestry  as  they 
look  back  upon  a  century  of  struggle  and 
achievement  in  the  Island  State. 

As  the  United  States  prepares  to  enter 
the  1970's,  all  the  people  of  Hawaii  face 
new  opportunities  for  personal  achieve- 
ment and  the  advancement  of  our  coun- 
try as  a  whole.  The  record  of  the 
Japanese  Americans  indicates  that  they 
will  continue  to  stand  among  the  van- 
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guard  of  those  forces  working  for  the 
progress  of  the  State  and  Nation. 

The  past  indicates  that  the  Japanese 
Americans  will  meet  with  great  credit 
the  challenges  of  the  future.  They  have 
proven  to  the  world  that  the  American 
dream  can  come  true  regardless  of  race, 
color,  or  national  origin. 

There  are  many  stories  which  have 
been  and  could  be  told  of  the  Japanese 
immigrants  and  their  descendants  since 
the  historic  voyage  of  the  British  sailing 
ship  Scioto  a  century  ago. 

But  the  story  of  the  realization  of  the 
immigrants'  dreams  could  well  be 
summed  up  in  the  stoi-y  of  one  man,  H.  S. 
Kawakami.  from  my  home  island,  the 
Garden  Island  of  Kauai. 

I  am  privileged  to  insert  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  the  Kawakami  story 
as  it  was  told  in  the  .special  centennial 
issue  of  the  Sunday  Star-Bulletin  and 
Advertiser.  The  article  about  Mr.  Kawa- 
kami, "The  Important  Things:  Education 
and  Independence,"  and  the  editorial  "A 
Century  of  Faith"  follows: 
The  Important  Things:  Education  and 
Independence 

(By  Sean  O'Neil) 
LiiiuE.— When  the  first  small  band  of  Jap- 
r.nc.-e  laborers  left  their  homeland  for  Kauai 
a  century  ago.  most  of  them  had  Intentions 
only  of  completing  their  contracts  and  re- 
luming to  t'.ieir  country  with  a  modest  stake. 
None  could  have  foreseen  the  Impact  their 
descendants  and  those  who  Immigrated  after 
them  would  have  on  the  Garden  Island  100 
years  later.  None  could  lell  that  Americans 
of  Japanese  ancestry  would  play  such  a  vital 
role  in  Kauai's  government,  business  and 
community  life. 

Those  who  came  after  them  became  the 
architects  of  Kauai  today  and  tomorrow,  and 
have  distinguished  themselves  in  every  area 
possible  as  they  forged  a  new  role  for  them- 
selves in  the  community. 

Many  became  leaders  on  Kauai,  and  many 
more  went  on  to  statewide  and  national 
stature. 

Sen.  Noboru  Miyake,  who  still  enjoys  an 
active  business  life,  became  one  of  the  first 
persons  of  Japanese  ancestry  elected  to  pub- 
lic office  in  the  U.S.  when  he  gained  a  seat 
on  the  Board  of  Supervisors  in  1930. 

Rep.  Spark  M.  Matsunaga,  born  in  Hana- 
pepe,  went  from  a  career  in  law  to  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Young  Egan  Nlshlmoto  from  Hanalei  be- 
came manager  of  the  huge  Ala  Moana  Center 
in  Honolulu  while  still  in  his  30s. 

Circuit  Judge  Benjamin  Tashiro  was  one 
of  the  first  AJAs  named  to  a  Circuit  Court 
bench  in  the  entire  nation. 

The  late  Bumpel  Akaji  from  Kalaheo  be- 
came an  Internationally  recognized  artist. 

But  if  all  the  success  of  the  Japanese  on 
Kauai  could  be  wrapped  into  one  man.  it 
could  perhaps  be  the  story  of  H.  S.  Kawa- 
kami. merchant  king  of  the  Island  and  a 
leading  force  In  all  areas  of  community 
activity. 

H.  S.,  as  he  Is  Invariably  known,  arrived 
on  Kauai  In  1912  in  the  care  of  his  older 
brother.  Fukutaro,  who  was  working  for  a 
plantation. 

"From  the  day  I  got  here,"  Kawakami  said 
recently,  "my  brother  stressed  the  need  for 
two  things:  an  education  and  Independence. 
I  am  forever  indebted  to  him  for  that." 

The  younger  brother  went  to  Mid-Pacific 
Institute  in  Honolulu  until  1921.  returning 
to  Kauai  as  a  clerk  in  a  plantation  store  in 
Kaumakani. 

"After  five  years  with  the  plantation.  I 
figured  I  had  gone  as  far  as  I  could  go,"  he 
said.  "I  decided  to  take  my  brother's  advice 
and  become  Independent." 
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Kawakami  had  saved  $600  from  his  $65-a- 
month  salary  and  his  wife  had  saved  $400. 
With  that  stake,  they  opened  a  small  grocery 
and  dry  goods  store  at  Waimea  Landing. 

That  small  beginning  in  1926,  has  bloomed 
Into  the  largest  retail  chain  on  Kauai,  with 
more  than  a  dozen  stores  scattered  around 
the  Island. 

Kawakami  would  go  through  the  planta- 
tion camps  taking  orders  for  delivery  the 
next  day.  Everything  was  sold  on  credit,  and 
he  would  have  to  return  the  next  month  and 
make  collections. 

•It  was  hard  work."  he  says  today,  "but  we 
niiide  enough  to  buy  a  truck  to  replace  t!ic 
wheelbarrow  we  had  been  using.  The  planta- 
tions made  it  difficult  sometimes,  because 
they  had  their  own  stores." 

He  also  recalls  sneaking  customers  into  the 
store  tiirouf;h  the  back  door  on  Sundays,  as 
u  was  illegal  to  do  business  on  that  day. 

Kawakami's  hard  work  paid  otf  in  a  tew 
years,  enabling  him  to  expand  to  a  two-story 
building  at  the  Landing,  with  living  quarters 
upstairs  and  a  larger  store  below. 

His  brother,  Fukutaro,  had  Joined  him  in 
the  Waimea  venture  and  then  moved  to 
Hanapepe  In  the  early  1930s  to  open  a  second 
small  store. 

Thirty  years  ago,  Kawakami  took  the  bold 
step  of  buying  land  in  Llhue  next  to  Kres.s 
Store  and  opening  H.  S.  Kawakami  Store,  still 
doing  dry  good  business  at  the  same  loca- 
tion. 

A  fourth  outlet  began  operations  in  Kapaa 
Just  l>eIore  World  War  II  as  the  family  ex- 
l)anslon  program  continued. 

But  it  was  not  until  the  mid-1950s  that 
the  operations  reached  their  point  of  domi- 
nance and  the  corporation  took  on  a  new 
identity. 

During  that  decade,  the  interests  of  H.  S. 
and  Fukutaro  Kawakami  were  merged  into 
one  parent  firm.  H.  S.  had  six  children  who 
took  an  active  part  in  management;  Fuku- 
taro. who  died  in  1954,  also  had  six  children 
in  the  business. 

All  grocery  operations  took  on  the  Identity 
of  Big  Save  Stores,  and  the  families  had  ob- 
tained the  Ben  Franklin  francise  to  expand 
their  variety  and  dry  goods  lines. 

In  most  cases,  the  Big  Save  and  Ben  Frank- 
lin outlets  have  been  housed  under  the  same 
roof,  making  them  neighborhood  department 
stores. 

And  It  was  during  the  50s  that  the  sons 
of  Fukutaro  changed  the  buying  habits  of 
Kauaians  by  opening  their  Big  Save  Store  in 
the  new  Eleele  Shopping  Center,  first  to  be 
built  on  the  Island. 

In  1961,  H.  S.  Kawakami  decided  to  build 
his  own  shopping  cenXer  in  Kapaa,  with  Big 
Save  and  Ben  Franldin  as  prime  tenants. 
The  venture,  put  together  by  his  Kahili  De- 
velopment Co.,  was  so  successful  a  .second 
Increment  of  the  center  was  added  in  1967. 
The  expansion  program  has  resulted  in  six 
Big  Save  Markets  today,  at  Eleele,  Llhue, 
Kalaheo,  Kapaa,  Koloa  and  Waimea. 

lu  addition,  there  are  four  Ben  Franklin 
stores  at  Eleele,  Kapaa,  Koloa  and  Waimea, 
and  five  H.  S.  Kawakami  Stores  at  Lihue, 
Eleele,  Kapaa,  Koloa  and  Waimea. 

The  Kawakamls,  always  attuned  to  devel- 
oping trends,  have  entered  the  burgeoning 
tourist  field  in  the  past  two  years  and  now 
have  gift  shops  in  the  Coco  Palms,  Prince 
Kuhio  and  Sheraton-Kauai  Hotels. 

The  hotel  shops  could  hold  the  key  to  fu- 
ture expansion,  as  the  Kawakamis  have  pretty 
well  blanketed  the  Island  with  their  other 
operations.  Although  they  do  not  release 
sales  figures,  informed  sources  say  the  many 
operations  do  an  annual  volume  four  times 
that  of  their  closest  rival  retailer. 

While  putting  together  his  distinguished 
business  career,  Kawakami  has  been  equally 
responsive  to  civic  duties.  He  has  been  an 
energetic  member  of  virtually  every  com- 
munity organization,  and  served  as  a  dele- 
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gate  to  the  1050  Constitutional  Convention 
and  M  a  director  and  offlcer  of  the  Hawaii 
Visitors  Bureau. 

A  number  of  the  IM  employes  of  tbm 
KawBlunU  Interests  are  members  of  the  two 
families,  aa  the  children  of  H  S.  and  Pukutaro 
have  taken  over  more  and  more  management 
responsibilities. 

One  of  H.S.B  sons.  Richard,  has  followed 
in  his  fathers  footsteps  and  recently  was 
elected  as  a  delegate  to  the  1B68  Constitu- 
tional Convention. 

•  Both  families  have  always  believed  In 
conununlty  service."  KawakamI  says.  "I've 
always  been  a  Republican,  but  others  In  the 
family  are  strong  Democrats.  I  guess  that's 
part  of  our  Independence." 

Although  Kiiwakaanis  schedule  is  as  active 
aa  ever,  he  still  enjoys  sitting  and  Having 
coffee  with  old  friends  at  his  newly  expanded 
Walmea  headquarters. 

"I  enjoy  talking  to  the  i)ld-tlmer«  who 
remember  the  days  of  the  first  store,  when 
there  was  Just  a  partition  between  the  living 
quarters  and  the  store  itself."  he  said. 

"And  I  enjoy  Ulking  to  the  younger  folks 
and  hearing  their  ideas. 

" We  v*  grown  a  lot  In  forty  years,  but  I 
guess  I  don't  have  to  work  much  harder.  It 
shows  you  what  you  can  do  with  an  educa- 
tion and  independence.  Just  as  my  brother 
said.  I  guess  that's  the  best  advice  1  could 
give  to  anybody.' 

A  CKNTtniT  or  PartM 

One  hundred  years  ago — on  the  evening 
of  June  18.  1868 — the  British  ship  Scioto 
carrying  148  laborers  from  Japan  raised  the 
Hawaiian  Islands. 

This  was  the  vanguard  of  a  flood  of  Japa- 
nese Immigrants  who  came  to  work  In  the 
caneflelds  of  TenJlku.  the  heavenly  place. 
They  were  32  days  out  of  Yokohama. 

The  148  Jap.Tnese  and  those  who  came 
alter  stayed  to  write  a  ch.ipter  fully  as  dra- 
•«iatlc  as  any  In  .American  history.  It  Is  a 
story  composed  <.>ften  of  anguish  and  hard- 
ship—but r.lways  of  faith. 

A  more  dlfBcult  transition  Is  hard  to 
Imagine.  A  ?entury  a?o  the  distance  between 
the  culture  of  the  West  and  the  culture  of 
the  East  could  have  been  measured  In  light 
years. 

Pot  the  immigrant  Japanese  the  ways  of 
the  West  were  strange,  baflllna.  all  but  In- 
comprehensible. Conversely,  to  the  West- 
erner, Oriental  man  might  Just  as  well  have 
come  from  another  planet,  so  alien  was  he 
In  language,  thought  and  custom. 

It  Is  difficult  to  take  one's  self  back  through 
time  to  appreciate  the  width  of  the  chasm 
that  was  to  be  bridged.  The  enormity  of  the 
task  Is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  It  took 
almost  a  full  century  and  It  was  not  until 
after  a  second  world  war  that  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Immigrants  came  into  their  own 
In  their  new  home. 

Today,  an  American  of  Japanese  ancestry 
represents  Hawaii  In  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate; two  Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry  sit 
in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Throughout  island  life  and  society  other 
Americans  of  Japanese  descent  play  leading 
roles  in  ix>litics.  the  professions,  education, 
culture  and  commerce. 

The  legacy  left  by  those  first  148  Japanese 
from  Yokohama  Is  truly  priceless. 

The  history  of  those  100  years  since  arrival 
of  the  Scioto  is  saluted  by  Sen.  Daniel  K. 
Inouye  as  a  tribute  to  "the  resiliency  of  the 
human  spirit  and  the  ability  of  man  to  tri- 
umph over  seemingly  insurmountable  odds." 

Much  Is  burled  In  bitter  memories  for  it 
was  in  many  ways  a  hostile  land,  but  as 
tlie  senator  says  the  unhappy  things  "oc- 
curred In  another  dimension  of  time  when 
men  possessed  a  different  sense  of  values 
than  they  do  today." 

And  as  U.S.  Rep.  Patsy  T.  Mink  expresses 
It: 
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"The  astounding  truth  Is,  this  persecuted 
minority — classified  aa  en«my  during  the 
war — refused  to  believe  that  America  did  not 
offer  them  the  best  opportunities  to  be  free. 
to  be  secure,  to  be  prosperous  and  to  be 
happy." 

Lastly.  U.S  Rep.  Spark  Matsunaga  fltUngly 
writes: 

"The  record  of  the  Jap^ese  Americans  in- 
dicates that  they  will  continue  to  stand 
among  the  vanguard  of  those  forces  working 
for  the  progress  of  the  State  and  nation. 

"And  the  past  indicates  that  they  will 
meet  with  great  credit  the  challenge  of  the 
future.  They  have  proven  to  the  world  that 
the  American  dream  can  come  true,  regard- 
less of  race,  color  ct  tutlonal  origin." 

The  freedom,  security,  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness mentioned  by  Representative  Mink 
are  unchallenRlngly  theirs— and  a  new  and 
refreshing  reminder  to  their  fellow  citizens 
of  other  ancestries,  as  Representative  Mat- 
sunaga says,  of  the  vitality  of  the  American 
Idea. 

This  week.  Hawaii  celebrates  the  centen- 
nial of  the  arrival  of  the  hrst  Japanese.  It 
Is  inspiring  to  contemplate  the  story  of  our 
citizens  of  Japanese  ancestry— and  appropri- 
ate for  all  to  reflect  on  a  society  and  a  sys- 
tem under  which  such  a  story,  even  acknowl- 
edging Its  less  warming  episodes,  could  have 
been  written. 


LET  THE  PEOPLE  ELECT  THE 
PRESIDENT 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  20,  1968 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently 
Introduced  a  joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to 
provide  for  direct  popular  election  of  the 
President  and  the  Vice  President.  If  the 
proposed  amendment  becomes  part  of 
the  Constitution,  the  electoral  college 
will  be  abolished  and  the  President  and 
Vice  President  will  be  chosen  directly 
by  the  eligible  voters  of  the  50  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  amendment 
which  I  am  proposing.  Congress  may  es- 
tablish uniform  residence  and  age  quali- 
fications for  those  who  vote  for  President 
and  Vice  President.  A  voter  who  moves 
from  one  State  to  another,  or  from  a 
State  to  the  District  of  Columbia  or  vice 
versa,  should  not  lose  his  vote  so  long 
as  he  maintains  his  American  citizen- 
ship. On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  dis- 
ciiminator>'  if  minors  were  permitted  to 
vote  in  some  States  while  the  remaining 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
barred  them  from  the  franchise. 

At  present,  a  voter  must  be  at  least  21 
years  of  age  in  all  but  four  States.  Hawaii 
permits  voting  at  20.  Alaska  at  19.  and 
Georgia  and  Kentucky  at  18.  I  am  not 
at  this  time  going  to  argue  the  pros  and 
cons  of  lowering  the  voting  age,  but  I  do 
believe  Congress  should  pass  legislation 
to  implement  my  proposed  amendment 
following  its  ratification.  No  one's  rights 
would  be  taken  away,  as  those  who  voted 
In  the  presidential  election  of  1964  would 
be  8  years  older  by  the  time  my  proposal 
took  effect  and  those  who  vote  this  faU 
would  be  4  years  older  by  the  time  it 
became  part  of  the  Constitution. 

I  want  to  discuss  briefly  my  reasons 
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for  offering  an  amendment  that  wouM 
abolish  the  electoral  college  and  substi- 
tute the  direct  popular  vote. 

Under  the  existing  system,  whereby  . 
candidate  must  obtain  a  majority  in  the 
electoral  college  in  order  to  become  Pre- 
sident or  Vice  President,  it  is  possible  for 
a  nominee  who  received  a  minority  oi 
the  popular  vote  to  become  President 
This  actually  happened  twice,  in  187'j 
and  1888. 

Although  Samuel  J.  Tilden  defeated 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes  by  a  vote  of  4,287.- 
670  to  4,035.924.  or  50.93  percent  to  47. D4 
percent  in  1876,  Hayes  won  in  the  elec- 
toral college  by  the  narrowest  possible 
margin.  185  to  184.  Eight  years  later. 
President  Grover  Cleveland  was  defeated 
for  reelection,  even  though  he  led  in  the 
popular  vote.  5,540,365  to  5.445.269.  Ben- 
jamin Harrison  succeeded  him  because 
he  obtained  a  majority  in  the  electoral 
college,  233  to  168. 

Tilden  would  have  won  the  election  of 
1876  if  116  South  Carolina  voters  had 
voted  for  his  top  elector  instead  of  Hayes 
bottom  elector.  A  shift  of  7,189  votes  in 
New  York  from  Harrison  to  Cleveland 
would  have  reversed  the  result  In  1888. 

It  Is  true  that  these  two  elections  were 
held  eight  decades  ago.  but  there  were 
many  others  that  would  have  turned  out 
differently  with  vote  shifts  of  less  than 
1  percent.  The  following  table  Illustrates 
this: 


Total  popular 

Year  ol 

vole  lor  re- 

Switch needed 

Percentage 

election 

cipients  ol 

electoral 

votes 

lor  reversal 

I960' 

.      68.329.996 

11,874 

0.0002 

1948" 

. .      46. 075. 034 

29.294 

.06 

1944   

47. 630.  044 

303. 193 

.64 

1940 

..      49.576.516 

433.940 

.88 

1916 

..      17.680.446 

1.983 

.01 

1908 

..       14.089.779 

75.041 

.53 

1900 

..      13.577.988 

74. 755 

.55 

1896 

..      13.630,456 

20.396 

.15 

1892'   .     . 

11.778.408 

37.364 

.32 

1888 

.      10.935.634 

7.189 

.07 

1884   

9. 728. 205 

575 

.006 

1880 

.        8.  899.  409 

10.517 

.12 

1876 

..        8.313.494 

116 

.000014 

1864 

..        4.024.425 

38.111 

.95 

1856     .     .- 

4.030.137 

17.427 

.43 

1818   ...     . 

2.584.775 

3.227 

.125 

1844 

2.640.055 

2.555 

.097 

1840 

2.405.645 

8.386 

.35 

1836 •• 

..        1.500.345 

14.061 

.94 

1828.    .     - 

1.155.022 

11,517 

.997 

I  A  shilt  of  9.479  vote*  would  have  necessitated  a  House 
decision. 

-  Does  not  include  popular  vote  (or  Thurmond,  who  received 
electoral  votes. 

^  A  shift  ot  12.437  votes  would  have  necessitated  a  House 
decision 

•  3  candidates  received  electoral  votes. 

"  3  candidates  received  electoral  voles. 

'  A  shilt  of  13.577  votes  would  have  necessitated  a  House 

decision.  ......      jj      . 

■  3  Whgs  opposed  the  DemKratic  nominee,  but  they  did  not 
oppose  CKh  other  in  individual  States;  if  the  Democrat  had 
failed  to  secure  a  maiority  in  the  electoral  college,  the  Whigs 
would  probably  have  pooled  their  votes  lor  1  candidate. 

■  A  sbilt  of  2.183  votes  m  Pennsylvania  would  have  necessi- 
tated a  House  decision. 

Nott:  In  1860  a  shilt  of  25.069  votes  in  New  Yo*  from 
Lincoln  to  Douglas  would  have  necessitated  a  House  decision. 
This  would  have  been  0  77  percent  of  the  3.246,632  votes  cast 
for  these  2  candidates  throughout  the  country. 

New  ''ork  was  the  pivotal  state  in  three  consecutive  elections, 
1880.  1884.  and  1888,  as  well  as  in  1836  and  1844.  California 
was  pivotal  m  1916  and  South  Carolina  in  1876. 

Source:  The  above  data  and  other  statistics  quoted  in  this 
speech  are  from  A  Statistical  History  of  the  American  Presi- 
dential Elections,  by  Svend  Petersen. 

Many  of  the  distinguished  Members 
of  this  body  are  students  of  history,  and 
some  of  them  have  taught  it  in  high 
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schools  and  colleges.  I  am  confident  that 
they  will  be  interested  in  the  figures 
which  I  have  just  introduced  into  the 
Record.  Much  of  our  lilstory  would  have 
been  different  if  some  losing  presidential 
candidates  had  received  a  few  more  votes 
in  crucial  States. 

Fortunately,  but  one  election  has  been 
decided  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
since   the   12th   amendment  went   into 
effect  after  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Aaron 
Burr  finished  In  a  tie  In  the  electoral  col- 
lege foUowlng  the   1800  election.  As  a 
result  of  the  election  of  1824.  four  can- 
didates received  sizable  segments  of  the 
popular  vote  in  18  of  the  24  States  then 
in  the  Union,  the  remaining  States  cast- 
ing their  electoral  votes  through  their 
legislatures.  This  resulted  in  a  stalemated 
electoral  college  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives chose  John  Quincy  Adams. 
The  elections  of  1948  and  1960,  which 
we  all  remember,  were  very  nearly  sent 
to  the  House  for  final  decisions.  A  race 
in     which     ex-Gov.     George     Wallace 
carried  even  a  few  States,  while  the  major 
candidates  ran  neck-and-neck  elsewhere, 
could  force  a  House  decision  next  Jan- 
uary. .     ^    ^. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  eliminate  the  pos- 
sibility of  future  House  elections  for  the 
high  offices  of  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent by  abolishing  the  electoral  college 
system  and  establishing  the  direct  popu- 
lar vote  system.  Why  should  the  House 
of  Representatives  choose  these  officials 
when  the  people  are  perfectly  capable  of 
making   such   an   important   decision? 
Why  should  Alaska,  the  smallest  State  In 
the  Union  in  population,  have  an  equal 
vote  with  CaUfomia,  which  will  officially 
become  the  largest  after  the  census  of 
1970?  Let  the  people  elect  the  President. 
Under    the    present    system,    heavily 
populated  States  have  tremendous  power 
and  are  not  bashful  about  using  it.  The 
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power  of  militant  minorities,  which  in 
many  cases  are  actually  small  minorities 
of  minorities,  would  be  reduced  if  my 
amendment  becomes  part  of  the  Consti- 
tution. These  powerful  groups,  which  are 
concentrated  in  States  that  have  large 
blocs  of  electoral  votes,  are  on  the  ex- 
treme left  of  the  political  spectrum.  Their 
influence  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  their 
numbers,  simply  because  they  have  the 
balance  of  power  that  can  swing  their 
States  from  one  column  to  the  other  in  a 
close  contest. 

Because  of  the  winner-take-all  system, 
the  electoral  college  almost  invariably 
gives  a  false  picture  of  a  successful  can- 
didate's margin  of  victory.  During  the 
period  from  1932  to  1944.  the  Repubhcan 
nominees  lost  four  straight  election-s, 
securing  43  percent  of  the  total  major 
party  vote  cast  in  all  four  contests.  The 
electoral  college  vote  for  the  same  elec- 
tions toUled  only  12  percent  of  the  total, 
the  248  electoral  votes  which  the  Re- 
publicans obtained  being  insufficient  to 
win  even  one  election.  Had  the  votes  been 
distributed  proportionately  the  Republi- 
cans would  have  had  about  900  for  these 
campaigns. 

My  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  could  easUy  find  instances  where 
their  candidates  ran  respectable  races 
and  secured  large  numbers  of  popular 
votes  while  the  electoral  college  gave  the 
Impression  that  they  had  been  over- 
whelmingly defeated.  Let  us  end  the 
possibility  of  such  distortions  by  doing 
away  with  the  electoral  college. 

If  my  amendment  becomes  law.  not 
only  would  the  power  of  the  large  States 
be  severely  curtailed,  but  able  men  from 
small  States  would  receive  more  consid- 
eration for  presidential  nominations. 
New  York  and  other  large  States  have 
had  altogether  too  much  influence  when 
It  comes  to  presidential  nominations. 
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Rank  and  State: 


Republican 
candidate 


State 


Democratic 
candidate 


State 


Roosevelt 

Tall 

....do 

Hughes 

Harding 

Cool  id  ge 

Hoover 

.  ..do 

Landon 

Willkie 

Dewey 

do -. 

Eisenhower 

do 

Nixon 

Goldwater 


New  York 

Ohio 

do 

New  York 

Ohio 

Massachusetts... 

California 

do -. 

.  Kansas 

.  New  York 

do 

do 

do 

.  Pennsylvania 

.  California 

.  Arizona 


...  Parker 

...  Bryan 

...  WUson 

do 

...  Cox 

...  Davis 

...  Smith 

..  Roosevelt.. 

do 

do.... 

do.... 

...  Truman... 
...  Stevenson. 

do.... 

...  Kennedy.. 
...  Johnson... 


..  Mew  York. 
. .  Nebraska. 
.  New  Jersey. 

Do. 
..  Ohio. 
..  New  York. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
..  Missouri. 
.  Illinois. 

Do. 
,.  Massachusetts. 
..  Texas. 


Here  is  the  record  for  the  20th  century: 
Of   the   32   nominations   by   the   two 
major   parties,    13   went   to   candidates 
from  New  York. 

There  would  be  a  greater  incentive  to 
vote  if  my  amendment  is  added  to  the 
Constitution,  as  no  ones  vote  would  be 
lost  because  his  candidate  failed  to  carry 
the  State  in  v.-hich  the  vote  was  cast. 
Increased  efforts  to  get  out  the  minority 
party's  vote  would  inspire  the  majority 
party  to  get  more  of  its  supporters  to  the 

polls. 

Although  113,931,000  persons  were 
eleglble  to  vote  in  1964.  only  70,626,632 
votes  were  cast  for  the  various  presiden- 
tial candidates.  Institution  of  the  direct 


popular  vote  would  probably  increase 
this  figure  substantially,  as  each  vote 
would  have  equal  weight.  A  vote  cast  in 
sparsely  populated  Alaska  would  have  the 
same  value  as  a  vote  cast  in  heavily  pop- 
ulated New  York  or  California,  just  as 
one  cast  in  a  Democratic  stronghold 
would  equal  one  cast  in  a  citadel  of  Re- 
publicanism. 

The  following  table,  which  is  from 
"The  People's  President,"  by  Neal  R. 
Peirce,  shows  the  ratio  of  electoral  votes 
to  population  in  each  State  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  the  1964  and  1968 
presidential  elections.  The  electoral  votes 
for  both  are  based  on  the  1960  census. 


Ratio 

1.  Alaska' l^llt 

2.  Nevada -.- 95.093 

3.  Wyoming 110,022 

4.  Vermont    - 129.960 

5.  Delaware    Xn 

6.  New  Hampshire 151,730 

7    North  Dakota 158.11- 

8.  Hawaii 158193 

9.  Idaho    llll 

10.  Montana    —  1^°' °°2 

11.  south  Dakota '  l,? 

12.  Rhode  Island 214.872 

13.  Utah —  — —  ^^^'I^^ 

14    New    Mexico 237.756 

15.  Maine   242,316 

16.  District   of    Columbia 254.652 

17.  Arizona    ^60,  452 

18.  West    Virginia 265.774 

19.  Nebraska   ^*?'noc 

20.  Oklahoma   .-- 291,036 

21.  Colorado    292,325 

22.  Oregon 294,781 

23.  Arkansas    ^V'IIa 

24    South   Carolina 297,824 

25.  Iowa    306,369 

26.  Maryland 310.069 

27.  Mississippi 311.  IbJ 

28.  Kansas ?!«  o^ 

29.  Connecticut    316.004 

30.  Washington    ool  Mi 

31.  Tennessee    '    ^o 

32.  Louisiana    325,702 

33.  Alabama    326,674 

34.  Georgia ooq' i, -, 

35.  Wisconsin    329,31a 

36     Virginia 330,579 

37.  Kentucky tUnak 

38.  Minnesota -"a^^ 

39    North  Carolina 3a0.  473 

40.  Florida Ullil 

41.  New  Jersey q  «ka 

42.  Indiana    358,654 

43.  Missouri 3o9,  984 

44.  Massachusetts    367,  7ao 

45.  Michigan   lll^ol 

46.  Ohio   ^R^   187 

47.  Texas    -XL 

48.  Illinois ^^lllt 

49.  New   York— 390. '286 

50.  Pennsylvania    Ho  Ho 

51.  California    392,  JdO 

National  average ---  333.  314 

Under  my  amendment,  the  ratio  in 
each  State  and  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia would  be  the  same,  one  vote  per  per- 
son. While  all  votes  would  be  equal, 
some   would   not   be   more   equal   than 

others.  ,  . 

One  of  the  critici-sms  of  the  present 
system  is  that  one  or  more  electors  can 
vote  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  those 
who  chose  them.  Although  Richard  M. 
Nixon  carried  Oklahoma  in  1960,  one  of 
that  State's  electors  voted  for  Harry  F. 
Byrd  In  1956,  an  Alabama  elector  cast 
his  vote  for  Walter  B.  Jones,  although 
Ad'ai  E.  Stevenson  carried  the  State. 
In  1948.  Harry  S.  Truman  carried  Ten- 
nessee, but  one  of  its  electors  voted  for 
J.  Strom  Thurmond. 

Such  maverick  actions  would  not  be 
possible  under  my  a'mendment.  as  every 
voter  would  cast  his  own  individual  bal- 
lot without  havinu   to  depend  upon   a 
middleman.   In   short,   there   would   be 
no  electoral  college,  therefore,  electors 
would  no  longer  be  able  to  vote  contrary 
to  the  wishes  of  those  who  selected  them. 
Most  of  my  colleagues  will  recall  the 
election  of  1948,  when  Harry  S.  Truman, 
who   was   running   for  election   to   the 
Presidency  in  his  own  right,  was  kept 
off  the  ballot  in  Alabama.  Fresh  in  our 
memories  is  the  election  of  1964,  when 
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Ljmdon  B.  Johnson,  who  was  likewise 
seeking  election  on  his  own,  was  also 
denied  a  place  on  the  Alabama  ballot. 
Although  I,  as  a  Republican,  was  op- 
posed to  the  election  of  both  Presidents 
Tnunan  and  Johnson,  I  feel  that  an 
injustice  was  perpetrated  in  these  two 
instances. 

Manlpiilatlon  of  an  Individual  State's 
electors  from  one  election  to  another 
would  no  longer  be  possible  If  my 
amendment  becomes  law,  as  there  would 
no  longer  be  an  electoral  colletie  follow- 
ing the  establishment  of  a  direct  popular 
vote  system. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  can  best  sum  up  the 
case  for  my  joint  resolution  by  quoting 
from  the  book  which  I  mentioned  earlier 
in  my  speech,  "The  People's  President." 
Mr.  Peirce  says : 

The  advantages  of  a  direct  vote  are  Im- 
mediately apparent  There  would  no  longer 
be  the  chance  that  the  man  who  won  the 
most  popular  votes  could  be  deprived  of  the 
Presidency  through  the  mathematical  va- 
garies of.  the  electoral  college.  The  massive 
disfranchisement  of  the  minority  voters  in 
each  state  would  be  ended  once  and  (or  nil. 
with  each  person's  vote  registered  directly 
and  equally  in  the  decisive  national  count. 
No  one's  vote  would  be  totally  eclipsed  or 
magnified  to  many  times  its  rightful  weight 
because  of  the  chance  factor  of  state  .esid- 
ence.  Localized  corruption  in  a  single  large 
state  would  be  far  less  likely  to  determine 
the  outcome  of  the  national  election.  The 
office  of  elector  would  disappear,  so  that 
no  'electoral  Benedict  Arnold'  could  take  It 
In  his  own  bands  to  sway  the  outcome  of  an 
election.  Splinter  parties  would  no  longer 
have  the  ability  to  shift  the  outcome  in 
pivotal  states  ur  to  capitalize  on  their 
strength  In  a  handful  of  states  to  throw  an 
election  into  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  decision.  If  the  direct  vote  system  were 
properly  devised,  there  would  no  longer  be 
the  poBsibillty  of  a  contingent  election  In 
Congress  wttere  a  prospective  Chief  Execu- 
tive could  be  subjected  to  unconscionable 
pressures  to  sell  out'  on  major  issues  ns 
the  price  of  l.is  election. 


YOUNG    GIRL    CHAMPIONS    CAUSE 
OP     PUEBLO'  CRE^V 


HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

or   CALirORNl* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  20.  1968 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
dozen  billboards  have  sprung  up  in  and 
around  the  city  of  San  Diego.  Cahf.,  this 
week.  Their  message:  "Pray  for  the  Men 
of  the  Pueblo." 

Money  to  pay  for  these  boards  has 
come  from  an  unusual  source,  the  efforts 
of  a  14-year-old  girl.  She  is  Marcee 
Rethwish,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  A.  Rethwish  of  suburban  El 
Cajon. 

Young  Miss  Rethwish  organized  her 
billboard  campaign  in  a  most  business- 
like manner.  She  ordered  a  shipment  of 
campaign-style  buttons,  "Support  Our 
Men  in  Vietnam."  at  8  cents  each — and 
sold  them  for  25  cents.  After  raising  $362 
in  this  manner,  she  negotiated  with  Fos- 
ter &  Kleiser  and  Pacific  Outdoor  Ad- 
vertising for  strategically  placed,  24- 
sheet  display  boards.  She  obtained  vol- 
unteer art  work. 
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This.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  sort  of  enter- 
pri.se  and  patriotic  fervor  which  San 
Dieuans  have  come  to  expect  of  this  re- 
markably precocious  schoolKlrl.  Marcee 
first  came  to  public  attention  by  leading 
a  march  to  the  El  CaJon  City  Hall,  thus 
prompting  an  outpouring  of  letters  to 
help  sustain  the  spirits  of  our  fighting 
men  overseas.  Her  efforts  brought  touch- 
ing response  from  these  .servicemen,  and 
from  Americans  across  the  Nation. 

Soon  after  the  capture  of  the  Pueblo, 
Marcee  proposed — and  finally  orga- 
nized—a civic  prayer  gathering  at  the 
famed  or^an  pavilion  in  San  Dirco's 
Balboa  Park.  In  attendance  were  the 
wives  of  several  Pueblo  crewmen,  includ- 
ing Mrs.  Lloyd  Bucher,  wife  of  the  ves- 
sel's skipper. 

Simultaneous  prayer  meetings  were 
conducted  in  three  San  Diego  area 
churches,  and  the  event  was  given  ex- 
tensive publicity  and  followed  with  great 
interest  by  the  general  public. 

I  t>elieve  that  a  lot  of  our  problems 
would  vanish  if  more  Americans  shared 
Marcces  gumption. 


CONGRESSMAN        MINSHALL 
NOUNCES      OPINION      POLL 

SULTS 


AN- 
RE- 


HON.  V/ILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

or  OHIO 

I.V  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  20.  1968 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mm- 
shall  opinion  poll  returns,  more  than 
18.000  in  all.  have  flooded  my  Capitol  Hill 
office  during  the  l&st  month  and  a  half. 
All  have  been  processed  by  electronic 
computer. 

The  questionnaire  was  sent  to  the 
home  of  every  registered  voter  in  the  new 
23d  Congressional  District,  Democrat, 
Republican,  or  Indeiiendont.  Copies  of 
the  results  will  be  given  wide  distribu- 
tion to  the  news  media,  as  well  as  to  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  leadership 
in  Washington. 

During  the  nearly  14  years  I  have 
served  in  the  UjS.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, I  have  made  a  continuing  effort  to 
keep  the  taxpayers  advised  of  events  in 
their  Nation's  Capital  through  regular 
newsletters,  opinion  polls,  traveling  of- 
fice meetings,  and  trips  home  as  fre- 
quently as  my  Appropriations  Committee 
and  legislative  schedules  permit.  This 
constant  interchange  of  ideas  between 
constituent  and  Representative  enables 
me  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  dis- 
trict. In  addition,  I  maintain  a  full-time 
office  at  2951  New  Federal  Office  Build- 
ing in  Clevelauid  io  more  conveniently 
serve  constituents. 

The  Minshall  opinion  poll  has  proven 
to  be  one  of  the  most  effective  methods 
of  determining  the  reaction  of  the  dis- 
trict to  major  issues. 

Over  the  years,  the  percentage  of  re- 
turns from  Ohio's  23d  District  has  been 
much  higher  than  other  areas  conduct- 
ing similar  polls.  Many  have  accompa- 
nied their  completed  polls  with  letters 
amplifying  their  views  on  the  issues,  and 
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that  is  further  evidence  of  the  keen  and 
incisive  interest  the  people  I  have  the 
privilege  to  represent  have  in  their  Na- 
tional Government.  Never  before  have 
citizens  been  so  gravely  concerned  about 
their  country,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
as  they  are  this  year. 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  that  I  do 
not  use  the  results  of  the  poll  as  a  blue- 
print or  political  weathervane  for  voting 
on  the  many  Issues,  but  I  do  derive  much 
benefit  from  having  the  excellent  com- 
ments and  thinking  of  those  I  represent. 
Tills  expression  of  the  sentiments  of  a 
good  cross  section  of  this  suburban  area 
aids  me  in  the  process  of  arriving  at 
decisions  on  issues  confronting  Congress 
and  the  Nation. 

Results  of  the  Mhishall  opinion  poll 
follow : 

MiNSiiALL   Opinion    Poll 

[Answers  in  percent) 

1.  If  u  satisfactory  peace  In  Vietnam  can- 
not be  achieved  In  the  foreseeable  future, 
which  of  the  following  courses  of  action  do 
you  favor?  (Check  only  one.) 

Maintain   present   policy 3.45 

Further    Intensify    efforts    to    secure 

peace  by  negotiation 22.7.1 

"Win  or  get  out" 28.67 

Increase  U.S.  military  efforts 9.06 

Gradual  deescalation  of  U^S.  military 
etiorts  with  subsequent  withdrawal 

to  coastal  enclaves 6.  20 

Completely  stop  all  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  to  bring  about  peace  nego- 
tiations     3.08 

Iniinedlate     withdrawal     of    all     U.S. 

troops    10.14 

Seek  solution  through  United  Nations.     6.  66 
Seek   solution   through    Geneva   Con- 
ference       1. 77 

No  opinion 8.  18 

2.  In  dealing  nith  civil  disorders,  do  you 
favor: 

(at  Stricter  handling  of  rioters  and  dem- 
onstrators by  police  and  courts? 

Yes 91.72 

No 4.55 

No  opinion 3.73 

(b)  More  multibiUion-doUar  programs  for 
improvement  of  slum  areas? 

Yes   31.23 

No  - -- 47.10 

No  opinion 21.  67 

3.  To  curb  the  soaring  crime  rate,  do  you 
favor: 

(a(  Restoration  of  police  authority  In  ap- 
prehending and  interrogating  suspects? 

Yes 83.63 

No 7.12 

No  opinion 9.25 

(b)  Less  leniency  toward  convicted  crimi- 
nals by  the  courts? 

Yes  74.  C6 

No 13.47 

No  opinion 11.87 

(ci  Stronger  laws  penalizing  sale  and  pos- 
session of  hallucinogenic  drugs  such  as  LSD. 

Yes - 80.42 

No 6.22 

No  opinion 13.36 

4.  Do  you  favor  a  Federal  open-housing 
law? 

Yes 29.26 

No 66.29 

No  opinion 4.45 

5.  Do  you  favor  an  increase  in  Federal  funds 
to  combat  air  and  water  pollution? 

Yes 82.92 

No 14.  15 

No  opinion > 2.93 
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6.  Do  you  favor  an  Increase  In  Federal  In- 
come taxes? 

Yes       - 28. 'JB 

No  opinion f- '•" 

7.  Should  Federal  spendtog  be  reduced  on: 

(a)  Foreign  aid? 

Yes 

No 

No  opinion 

(b)  Space  program? 

Yes  -. 

No 

No  opinion 

(c)  Poverty  program? 


88.50 
7.67 
3.83 

50.  14 
37.61 
12.25 


.1- 


36.82 
49.32 
13.86 


Yes -  — 

No - — 

No  opinion 

(d)  Supersonic  transport  program? 

Yes 

No 

No  opinion 

(e)  Agriculture  subsidies? 

Yes 

No 

No  opinion 

(f)  Military  spending? 

Yes 

No 1 

No  opinion 

8  Should  Congress  create  a  Captive  Na- 
tions Committee  to  study  peaceful  ways  the 
United  States  can  help  Communist-con- 
trolled countries  regain  freedom? 

41.52 

51.16 

7.32 

be 


61.61 
23.91 
14.48 

69.91 
19.91 
10.18 

50.76 
36.61 
J  12.73 


Yes 

No 

No  opinion 

9.   Should   mall-order  kale  of  firearms 
federally  regulated? 

Yes  "^^-^^ 

Yes g^ 

No - - „  „2 

No  opinion   •'•"■' 

10.  Do  you  favor: 

(a)  Federal  rent  supplements  for  low-In- 
come families? 

Yes 

No 

No  opinion 

(b)  Guaranteed    annual    Incomes 
dized  by  the  Federal  Gowrnment? 

Yes 

No ' 

No  opinion ■ 

(c)  Student  busing  between  city  and  sub- 
urban school  districts  to  provide  racially  and 
socio-economically  balanced  schools? 

Yes  8.^ 

yes g,^  g^ 

3.51 


26. 

43 

68. 

27 

5. 

30 

subsl- 

10 

41 

84 

48 

5 

11 

not  overlook  the  possibUities  of  the  next 
innovative  tier— the  STOL— short  take- 
off and  landing — aircraft. 

The  design  of  this  class  of  aircraft  al- 
lows the  craft  to  operate  in  a  minimum 
of  land  area. 

Already,  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force,  under  the  management  of  the  Air 
Force,  have  participated  in  tests  to  as- 
certain the  military  missions  of  the  STOL 
class  aircraft.  Of  course,  a  byproduct  of 
this  work  is  progress  in  the  development 
of  civUian  STOL. 

Already,  there  is  considerable  evidence 
that  STOL  could  play  a  liighly  effective 
role,  either  by  itself  or  in  conjunction 
with  other  types  of  aircraft,  to  provide 
short-haul  scheduled  airline  service  up 
to  ranges  of  approximately  500  miles.  I 
am  sure  there  is  also  a  great  future  for 
STOL  in  the  third  level  of  service,  non- 
scheduled  air  taxis. 

On  a  committee  field  ti-ip  to  New 
York  this  week,  exciting  plans  were  re- 
vealed by  the  city  to  utilize  STOL  air- 
craft in  the  downtown  area. 

Their  plans  are  practical,  progressive, 
and  forward  looking,  and  I  feel  it  is  good 
that  further  technology  be  developed 
along  this  line  and  along  the  V/STOL— 
vertical  short  takeoff  and  landing. 

The  design  of  the  V/STOL  craft  allows 
the  v.ings  to  rotate  from  a  downward 
thi-ust,  for  vertical  takeoffs,  to  a  rear- 
ward thrust  for  fast,  level  flight. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  understand  the 
difficulties  we  face  in  obtaining  immedi- 
ate results  in  the  efforts  to  get  heUcopter 
service    in    the    Washington-Baltimore 
area    I   am   hopeful   that   all   relevant 
parties  will  realize  that  the  possibilities  in 
this  field  have  unlimited  horizons.  Al- 
ready, helicopters  which  wUl  carry  much 
greater  passenger  loads,  and  operate  on 
much  lower  costs  are  almost  avaUable. 
At  the  same  time,  there  is  the  great  fu- 
ture of  STOL,  which  I  have  just  men- 
tioned. ^  ^,  ,, 
I  would  certainly  hope  that  the  overall 
effort  will  not  be  stifled  by  our  doings  of 
today  or  tomorrow.  I  hope  that  our  vifeion 
is  not  short  circuited  by  the  limitations 
which  have  held  us  back  in  the  past,  and 
I  deeply  hope  that  this  project  will  con- 
tinue under  active  and  imaginative  con- 
sideration. 
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subsidies    for    renUng    or    leasing    existing 

houses.  ,    J     ,.     1 

One  of  the  critical  quesUons  asked  about 
urban  renewal.  In  Minneapolis  as  well  as 
throughout  the  country,  Is  what  happens  to 
the  families  displaced  by  slum  clearance. 

Are  they  merely  being  shifted  from  one 
slum  to  another? 

Relocation  figures  from  the  Glenwood 
Urban  Renewal  area  give  some  insights  ns  to 
what  happened  to  the  Minneapolis  families 
who  were  displaced. 

RENEWAL   TO    RENEWAL 

Of  the  269  nonwhlte  families,  mostly  Negro, 
living  in  the  Glenwood  area  before  the  clear- 
ance, 115  moved  into  the  two  census  tracts 
just  north  of  Glenwood. 

In  other  words.  43  per  cent  of  the  non- 
whites  moved  from  one  renewal  area  Into  an- 
other, where  the  Grant  and  near  North  Side 
projects  are  now  under  way. 

Only  about  14  per  cent  of  the  displaced 
white  families,  in  contrast,  moved  into  •»^» 


the 


No 

No  opinion 


LIKE  IT  IS,  BABY— X 


STOL:  A  NEED  TO  LOOK  AT  THE 

FUTURE 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  20.  1968 

Mr  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
probably  know,  the  CivU  Aeronautics 
Board  has  decided,  on  its  own  motion, 
to  reopen  the  Baltimore-Washington 
helicopter  case. 

Since  their  initial  determination  ac- 
cepted the  hearing  examiner's  conclusion 
that  the  service  was  not  economically 
practicable  at  this  time,  I  am  glad  to 
see  that  a  second  look  will  be  afforded 
this  much-needed  project. 

As  we  examine  the  future  of  helicopter 
service,  I  feel  it  is  important  that  we  do 


OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  20.  1968 
Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in 
the  Record  the  following  article — the 
10th  and  last  I  plan  to  insert — which 
appeared  in  a  Minneapolis  Star  series 
entitled,  "Poverty  in  Minneapolis:  Like 
It  Is,  Baby": 

Tearing  Down  Slums  Creates  New  Problem 
OF  Finding  Homes  for  Displaced  Fami- 
lies 

Is  the  federal  government  helping  or  hurt- 
ing in  Its  attempts  to  solve  the  problems  of 
housing  the  poor? 

Federal  money  is  used  for  tearing  down 
slums  under  urban  renewal,  for  helping  to 
relocate  families,  for  building  public  housing 
projects   and.   more   recently,   for   providing 


Game  area. 

Relocation  figures  show  that  none  of  tne 
Nerro  f;unllies  moved  direcUy  from  Glen- 
wood into  traditionally  all-white  neighbor- 
hoods. 

NOT   necessarily   BAD 

For  instance,  there  were  no  Negro  f.imi- 
lles  moving  into  Northe.ist  Minneapolis  or 
into  the  extreme  southern  part  of  the  city, 
south  cf  48th  at. 

•■The  fact  that  residents  from  Glenwood 
havent  dispersed  all  over  the  city  Isn't  nec- 
essarily bad."  says  Mrs.  Dorothy  Holtz,  di- 
rector of  relocation  for  the  Minneapolis  Hous- 
ing  and   Redevelopment  Authority. 

••Some  people  probably  wanted  to  stay  In  or 
near  their  old  neighborhoods.  Of  course,  we 
don't  like  to  see  some  kind  of  enforced  segre- 
gation as  the  end  result  either." 

Not  all  of  the  families  moved  from  Glen- 
wood found  better  housing,  according  to  re- 
location figures.  About  10  per  cent  of  the 
total  of  606  families  displaced  moved  into 
substandard  housing,  units  that  had  obvious 
code  violations. 

Mrs  Holtz  savs  there  were  not  enough  pub- 
lic housing  units  available  during  the  Glen- 
wood relocation. 

She  points  out  that  only  42  families  moved 
directly  from  Glenwood  into  public  housm? 
and  that  eventually  121  famlUes  had  moved 
into  the  low-rent  units. 

•The  rest  of  these  families  simply  moved 
into  public  housing  as  soon  as  it  became 
available."  she  says.  "If  we  had  more  units 
at  the  time  of  relocation,  no  one  should  have 
had  to  move  Into  substandard   housing." 

Federal  money  has  built  about  1.000  public 
housing  units  "for  families  in  Minneapolis. 
The  oldest  of  these,  the  Sumner  Field  homes, 
were  constructed  more  than  30  years  ago. 
never  enough 
"Public  or  low  rent  housing  units."  cays 
Charles  Krusell.  director  of  the  housing  and 
redevelopment  authority,  "have  met  a  real 
need  of  people  who  might  otherwise  be  living 
in  dirtv.  crowded  apartments. 

•The'  problem  is  we  have  never  really  had 
enough  public  housing  available  and^ -some 
of  the  projects,  the  early  ones,  have  been 
lacking  in  attractiveness." 

The  Sumner  Field  project,  just  north  of 
Olson  Hwy.  on  the  North  Side,  is  not  very 
attractive.  The  housing  units  look  like  small 
barracks — the  same  color  brick,  the  same 
shape,  the  same  distance  apart. 

There's  no  off-street  parking  available  lor 
residents  and  many  husbands  are  forced  to 
park  their  cars  more  than  two  blocks  away. 
•  The  newer  low-rent  projects  are  much 
better."  says  Krusell.  '-We're  beginning  to 
spend  money  to  make  them  not  only  utili- 
tarian but  attractive." 

2  other  types 
There  are,  according  to  Kxusell.  two  other 
trpes  of  low  rent  housing  available  in  Min- 
neapolis: 
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Leased  housing — Under  this  program,  the 
housing  authority  pays  a  portion  of  the  rent 
for  families  renting  private  homea.  The  build- 
ing must  meet  all  city  codes  before  the  au- 
thority approves   It  for  occupancy. 

Krusell  says  this  program  Is  Just  getting 
started  In  the  city. 

Used  housing — This  program  permits  the 
housing  authority  to  go  out  and  buy  existing 
homes,  make  the  necessary  repairs  and  then 
rent  to  families.  While  renting,  the  family 
can  make  an  arrangement  to  buy  the  house. 

PLANS  TO  BUT   MORE 

The  housing  authority,  according  to  Kru- 
sell. now  owns  18  houses  that  are  being  rent- 
ed by  low-Income  families. 

The  used  housing  didn't  get  under  way 
until  late  in  1967.  says  Krusell.  and  the  au- 
thority now  has  plans  to  buy  additional 
houses,  already  having  an  option  on  20  more 
buildings 


THREE    FROM    MARYLAND    DIE    IN 
VIETNAM  COMBAT 


HOrr.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  20.  1968 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Cpl.  Walter  L.  Drosd,  Pfc.  George  E.  Mas- 
ale,  and  Sp4c.  Willie  J.  Ross,  three  fine 
young  men  from  Maryland,  were  killed 
recently  In  Vietnam. 

I  wish  to  commend  their  bravery  and 
honor  their  memory  by  including   the 
following  article  in  the  Record: 
Three  Prom  State  Die  in  Viet  Combat — One 

Soldier    and    Two    Marines*  Are    Latest 

Casualties 

Three  more  Maryland  servicemen  have 
been  killed  in  action  in  Vietnam,  the  De- 
fense Department  reported  yesterday. 

Re[x>rted  dead  were:  Lance  Cpl  Walter  L. 
Drosd.  19.  son  of  Mrs.  Mary  E  Drosd.  of  2714 
Emily  street.  Kensington:  Pfc.  George  E.  Bdas- 
sle.  30.  son  of  14l.  and  Mrs.  Stanton  E.  Massle, 
of  Route  1.  Clear  Spring:  and  Spec.  4  Willie 
J.  Roas.  22.  son  of  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Oalther.  of 
812  West  Lexington  street 

Private  Massle  was  killed  May  24  He  died 
of  enemy  gunshot  wounds  in  the  body  and 
bead  received  while  on  patrol  in  Quang  Trl 
province. 

'  He  was  a  1965  graduate  of  Clear  Spring 
High  School,  where  he  won  letters  for  both 
baseball  and  basketball  He  also  played  soccer 
and  engaged  in  automobile  racing,  using  his 
own  auto  at  the  Hagerstown  Raceway. 

He  entered  the  Marines  In  November.  1967. 
and  received  basic  training  at  Parrls  Island. 
S.C.  After  further  training  at  Camp  Lejeune. 
NC.  and  Camp  Pendleton.  CalU .  he  left 
for  Vietnam  late  last  April. 

"He  tAlked  about  the  Marines  ever  since 
he  was  In  high  school. "  his  father  said  yes- 
terday. 

Besides  his  parenu.  survivors  Include  a 
brother,  Stanton  E.  Massle.  Jr..  of  Jackson, 
Miss.:  and  a  sister.  Sue  Ellen,  of  Clear  Spring. 

Specialist  Ross  was  killed  May  30  by  enemy 
nfle  Are  while  on  acuve  duty  In  the  field. 

"In  his  letters  home."  his  sister  Saundra 
said  yesterday,  "he  asked  us  to  be  good  and 
to  take  care  of  Mother,  but  he  didn't  talk 
much  about  the  war." 

He  received  his  basic  training  at  Port 
Bragg.  N.C..  in  1967.  and  went  to  Vietnam 
In   October. 

Survivors  include  his  father.  Robert  Ross; 
his  mother,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Oaitber:  two  broth- 
ers, David  and  Daniel  Roes;  and  two  sUt«rB. 
Cathleen  and  Saundra  Rom,  aU  of  Baltimore. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

fragmentation    WOrNDS 
Corporal  Drosd  died  May  28  In  Quang  Trl 
province  as  a  result  of  fragmentaUon  wounds 
to  the  body  from  hostile  artillery  fire. 

He  entered  the  Marines  In  September.  1066, 
and  completed  basic  training  at  Panis  Is- 
land. After  further  training  at  Camp  Lejeune 
and  Camp  Pendleton,  he  went  to  Vietnam 
In  the  spring  of  1967. 

He  was  expected  home  July  1. 

"A     JUST    CAVSS" 

"He  felt  what  he  was  doing  was  to  save 
his  country."  said  his  mother,  "and  he  felt 
It  was  for  a  Just  cause  that  he  was  there. 
All  his  letters  were  encouraging  and  cheer- 
ful." she  said. 

His  hobby  was  electronics.  He  made  a  small 
short  wave  radio  while  at  home. 

Survivors,  besides  his  mother.  Include  two 
brothers.  Robert  and  Roger  Drosd.  both  of 
Kensington:  his  maternal  grandmother.  Mrs. 
Mary  Washington,  of  King  Oeorge  county, 
Va.;  and  his  paternal  grandparents.  Mr  and 
Mrs.  Max  Drosd.  of  Miami,  Florida. 
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HEMISFAIR  1968 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  20.  1968 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  sev- 
eral occasions  I  have  reminded  my  col- 
leagues of  the  great  world's  fair  at  San 
Antonio.  HemisFalr  1968. 

One  of  the  great  attractions  is  the  U.S. 
pavilion.  I  hope  every  Member  will  make 
it  a  point  to  come  to  San  Antonio  and 
bring  his  family  with  him. 

The  film  he  will  see  at  this  pavilion  is 
a  magniflcent  spectacle. 

Recently,  the  evangelist.  Billy  Graham, 
visited  San  Antonio  and  HemisFalr. 

I  take  pleasure  in  placing  into  the 
Record  an  account  in  the  San  Antonio 
newspaper.  San  Antonio  Light,  of  this 
visit  and  Billy  Graham's  favorable  im- 
pression of  the  film: 
Graham  Visits  Fair.  Approves  of  US.  Film 

Evangelist  Billy  Graham  made  a  one-hour 
tour  of  HemisFalr  Friday  and  put  his  ap- 
proval on  the  controversial  U.S.  film. 

"It's  a  very  provocative  film.  It's  well  worth 
seeing  more  than  once.  I  do  think  more  could 
have  been  shown  In  the  film  depicting  the 
spiritual  strength  of  this  country,  but  there's 
Just  so  much  that  can  be  done  In  a  20-mlnute 
film,"  Graham  commented. 

To  a  question  on  whether  the  film  showed 
too  bleak  a  picture  of  this  country,  he  re- 
marked. "It's  here.  We've  got  It." 

Graham  Joked  with  U.S.  Commissioner 
General  Ed  Clark,  paid  a  visit  to  the  Baptist 
Pavilion,  and  said  he  plans  to  return  for  a 
closer  look  at  the  fair  during  a  vacation  In 
August  "I  am  tremendously  Impressed,"  he 
said. 

At7STRALIAN    MEmMO 

The  Evangelist  told  Clark  he  recently  Re- 
turned from  a  crusade  In  Australia,  and 
"they  love  you  there."  Clark  Is  former  U.S. 
.tmbassador   to   Australia. 

Clark  told  Graham  he  was  "honored  be- 
yond expression"  at  the  visit.  Clark  called 
himself  a  "sinner."  said  he  was  once  de- 
scribed after  a  speech  as  an  "exhorter"  and 
then  asked  Graham  to  explain  that. 

GOOD    TALKER 

"It  means  you  are  a  sinner  who  talks  well" 
Graham  responded  with  a  smile. 

Clark  said  he  plans  to  attend  one  of  Gra- 
ham's services  here  and  Graham  invited  him 
to  sit  on  the  platform.  "Maybe  you  can  help 
us  exhort  them  "  Graham  said. 


Graham  rode  around  the  grounds  In  an 
electric  cart  and  when  he  reached  the  Baptist 
Pavilion  he  remarked  "Now  we're  home.  This 
Is  where  everyone  ought  to  be." 

As  he  passed  the  Lone  Star  Pavilion  Gra- 
ham waved  at  one  of  the  hostesses  and  often 
called  out  "God  bless  you"  to  fairgoers. 

Graham  said  when  he  arrived  at  the  fair 
he  had  spent  last  weekend  as  a  guest  at  the 
White  House.  One  of  President  Johnson's 
daughters  Mrs.  Lynda  Robb  said  "Be  sure 
and  see  the  Texas  Pavilion."  Graham  made 
It  his  first  stop. 

Graham  was  accompanied  by  his  16-year- 
old  son  Franklin  and  Dr  Buckner  Fanning, 
pastor  of  Trinity  Baptist  Church  In  San 
Antonio. 
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HATFIELD   SUPPORTS   NIXON 


HON.  CURK  MacGREGOR 

or     MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Thursday.  June  20,  1968 

Mr.  MacOREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
Member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  a  primary  responsibility  to 
speak  out  on  public  issues  and  to  help 
develop,  draft,  and  enact  proper  legisla- 
tion. Many  of  us  feel  that  he  should  also 
stand  up.  be  counted,  and  help  to  lead 
his  party.  The  very  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Oregon,  Mark  O.  Hatfield. 
did  exactly  that  this  afternoon  when  he 
issued  the  following  forthright  state- 
ment: 

statement  issueo  by  senator  mark  o. 
Hatfield.  June  20.  1968 

As  a  delegate  to  the  Republican  National 
Convention  from  Oregon  where  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  Republican  voters 
have  spoken.  I  am  pledged  to  support  Rich- 
ard Nixon  as  our  candidate  for  President. 
Not  only  will  I  vote  for  him,  I  will  actively 
seek  support  for  his  nomination  and  election. 

There  have  been  certain  questions  on 
which  I  have  disagreed  with  Mr.  Nixon,  but 
our  goals  are  primarily  the  same.  This  Is  the 
great  strength  of  the  Republican  Party:  That 
It  Is  united  on  principle  and  prepared  to  pro- 
vide the  country  with  responsive  and  effective 
leadership. 

It  appears  that  the  Democratic  Party  will 
nominate  a  man  who  is  a  prisoner  of  the 
policies  of  the  past.  A  change  in  personality 
at  the  top  of  the  Incumbent  party  will  not 
produce  the  deep  and  fundamental  changes 
the  country  so  desperately  needs. 

To  me  the  Issue  of  Vietnam  Is  overriding. 
This  war  must  be  ended,  but  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  United  States  and  the  rest 
of  the  world  must  not  be  Jeopardized  by  the 
outcome. 

Both  my  recent  conversations  with  Mr. 
Nixon  and  his  public  statements  have  con- 
vinced me  that  he  is  capable  and  will  pro- 
vide the  leadership  needed  to  successfully 
resolve  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

His  proposals  for  black  capitalism  and 
other  pioBitlve  programs  meeting  the  nation's 
urban  crisis  have  been  widely  and  Justifiably 
hailed  as  the  most  realistic  of  any  candi- 
date's. He  understands  the  nation's  economy, 
and  how  to  manage  It  soundly.  He  stands 
firmly  for  those  measures  needed  to  restore 
law  and  order,  and  at  the  same  time  knows 
there  ran  be  no  lasting  order  without 
progress. 

My  decision  Is  based  pre-eminently  on  the 
qualities  of  the  man.  I  put  the  qualities  of 
the  man  first  because  this,  to  me,  Is  the  pri- 
mary consideration  In  the  choice  of  a  Presi- 
dential nominee.  In  no  other  office  are  per- 
sonal qualities  of  Judgment,  of  Integrity,  of 
perspective,  of  balance,  of  a  perceptive  un- 


derstanding of  the  forces  that  move  the 
nation  and  the  world  so  vital. 

Richard  Nixon  has  chosen  the  tough  road 
of  the  various  state  primaries,  where  the 
people  speak,  to  prove  that  he  U  the  over- 
whelming favorite  of  the  RepubUcan  rank 
;ind  file.  And  also  that  he  is  the  kind  of  a 
winning  candidate  who  can  attract  Inde- 
pendent and  Democratic  support. 

Richard  Nixon  has  come  cut  of  the  crucible 
of  political  defeat— a  far  stronger  man.  a 
stronger  campaigner,  and  a  stronger  poten- 
tial President.  He  knows  the  world  leaders, 
lie  understands  the  world  problems,  and  I 
am  convinced  on  the  basis  of  our  conversa- 
tions that  he  Is  committed  to  the  imperative 
need  for  a  stable  and  histJng  peace. 


ADMIRAL  KIMMEL:  SCAPEGOAT 
FOR  PEARL  HARBOR 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  20,  1968 


Mr.  RARICK.  Mr  Speaker,  in  a  state- 
ment in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
June  6,  1968,  on  "Adm.  Husband  E.  Kim- 
mel:  One  of  Our  Greatest  Military 
Martyrs."  some  of  the  key  facts  leading 
to  Pearl  Harbor  were  given  in  the 
obituary  of  that  distinguished  naval  offi- 
cer in  an  illuminating  editorial. 

Additional  information  about  how 
Admiral  Kimmel  was  made  one  of  the 
scapegoats  for  Pearl  Harbor  was  re- 
cently published  in  Human  Events  the 
well-known  Washington  weekly  news- 
paper. 

The  indicated  news  stoiT  and  a  bill  I 
have  this  day  introduced  follows: 

AOMUIAI.  KiMMEL  WA3  SCAPEG0.\T  FOR  TRAGEDY 
AT    PEARL    HaHBOR 

"You  would  do  America  a  favor  if  you 
would  shoot  yourself."  wrote  a  former  Mis- 
souri Circuit  Judge,  "as  you  are  certainly  of 
no  use  to  yourself  nor  the  American  people." 
That  Is  Just  one  example  of  the  many 
hostile,  bitter,  and  p&ranoid  letters  sent  to 
Rear  Adm.  Husband  E.  Kimmel  after  he  was 
relieved  of  his  command  of  the  U.S.  Pacific 
Fleet  10  days  after  the  attack  on  Pearl  Har- 
bor. Some  less  emotional  critics  in  Congress 
caUed  for  Kimmel's  court  martial,  and  a 
board  of  Inquiry  (the  Robert-s  Conunission) 
accused  him  of  "dereliction  of  duty." 

Despite  eight  separate  investigations  into 
the  Pearl  Harbor  puzzle  many  of  the  pieces 
are  missing  and  may  never  be  known.  Others 
are  the  subject  of  great  controversy. 

But  what  now  seems  clear,  from  the  van- 
tage point  of  more  than  26  years,  is  that 
Admiral  Kimmel  had  been  made  a  scapegoat 
by  the  Roosevelt  Administration,  exactly  as 
he  contended  all  these  years. 

What  we  know  about  the  Pearl  Harbor 
affair  is  that  the  U.S.  had  broken  the  secret 
Japanese  code  and  therefore  had  every  rea- 
son to  expect  an  attack  on  a  U.S.  installation. 
We  aUo  know  that  this  military  intelligence 
was  withheld  from  Kimmel  .  .  .  the  official 
explanation  being  that  it  was  vrithheld  for 
fear  of  alerting  the  Japanese  that  their  code 
hrid  been  broken. 

In  any  event,  there  was  no  "dereliction  of 
duty."  as  the  Roberts  Commission  charged. 
But  the  overriding  question  Is  whether  or 
not  the  information  was  withheld,  as  several 
major  historians  have  contended  (among 
them,  the  esteemed  Charles  Beard),  In  order 
to  launch  America's  wartime  Involvement 
.igalnst  Japan  amid  nationwide  outrage  over 
the  "sneak  attack"  that  knocked  out  18  ships 
and  killed  8,435  Americans. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

This  question  probably  can  never  be  an- 
swered satisfactorily.  Nevertheless,  those  who 
support  this  proposition  point  to  the  follow- 
ing entry  In  Secretary  of  War  Henry  L.  Stlm- 
son's  diary,  dated  Nov.  25,  1941 :  "The  ques- 
tion was  how  we  should  maneuver  them 
(Japan)  into  the  position  of  firing  the  first 
shot  without  allowing  too  much  danger  to 
ourselves." 

And  they  point  to  FDR's  extra-legal  meas- 
sures,  in  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  that 
nudged  America  toward  war  even  while 
Roosevelt  was  pledging  peace  and  declaring 
that  our  boys  would  never  fight  on  foreign 

For  the  rest  of  his  life.  Husband  Kimmel 
proclaimed  his  Innocence,  insisting  that  he 
was  victimized  by  an  Administration  which 
was  bent  on  involving  the  United  States  in 
a  war  with  Japan.  "My  principal  occupa- 
tion—what's kept  me  alive— is  to  expose  the 
entire  Pearl  Harbor  affair,"  he  said  in  1066. 

Not  long  ago  at  age  86.  Adm.  Kimmel  died. 
He  did  not  receive  in  his  lifetime  the  official 
vindication  to  which  he  felt  he  was  entitled. 
But.  in  the  relative  calm  of  the  post-war 
period,  he  did  serve  to  remind  the  American 
nation  that— whatever  the  ultimate  facts 
about  Pearl  Harbor— the  administration  that 
moved  rapidly  to  make  a  human  sacrifice  of 
him  was  anything  but  candid  with  the 
American  people  as  the  nation  Headed  for  a 
showdown  with  Japan. 


A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  late  Rear  Adm. 
Husband  E.  Kimmel.  U.S.N. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Reprcacnttttives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
President  is  authorized  and  requested  to  ad- 
vance posthumously  the  late  Rear  Adm.  Hus- 
band E.  Kimmel.  U.S.N..  from  the  rank  of 
rear  admiral  to  the  rank  of  admiral  on  the 
retired  list. 


A  BILL  TO  STRENGTHEN  THE  CER- 
TIFICATE OF  COMPETENCY  PRO- 
GRAM 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

of    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  20,  1968 


Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Govern- 
ment Procurement  and  Economic  Con- 
centration of  the  House  Small  Business 
Committee,  I  have  introduced  a  bill  to- 
day, for  myself  and  other  subcommittee 
members.  Messrs.  Irwin,  Addabbo,  Broy- 
HiLL  of  North  Carolina,  and  Burton,  to 
strengthen  the  certificate  of  competency 
program  of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration by  amendment  to  section  8(b)  (7) 
of  the  Small  Business  Act. 

By  enactment  of  this  section  in  1953, 
the  Congress  obviously  intended  to  af- 
ford small  business  firms  an  equitable 
opportunity  to  obtain  and  perform  Gov- 
ernment contracts.  Under  its  provisions, 
any  small  firm  whose  low  bid  on  a  Gov- 
ernment contract  is  rejected  because  the 
contracting  officer  determines  that  it 
does  not  possess  the  capacity  or  credit 
to  perform  the  contract  may  apply  to  the 
Small  Business  Administration  for  a  cer- 
tificate of  competency.  If.  after  an  inde- 
pendent sui-vey  of  the  firms  operations, 
SBA  finds  that  the  contracting  officer  is 
in  error,  it  issues  a  certificate  of  com- 
petency— COC— which  is  binding  on  the 
procurement  agency  as  to  that  contract. 
In  practice,  SBA  follows  the  progress  of 
the  contract  until  completion.  If  the 
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small  firm  encounters  production,  deliv- 
ery schedule,  or  other  problems,  SBA 
offers  assistance. 

The  COC  program  is  a  good  program. 
It  encourages  small  business  to  bid  for 
prime  awards.  It  benefits  the  Government 
b"  increasing  the  supply  base  with  qual- 
ified small  business  suppliers  of  goods 
and  services  it  needs.  By  enabling  the 
award  to  be  made  to  the  low  bidder 
rather  than  to  the  next  higher  bidder,  the 
program  also  benefits  the  taxpayer.  To 
date,  the  COC  program  saved  the  Gov- 
ernment $35  million. 

Ilov.ever.  information  assembled  by 
our  subcommittee  in  recent  hearings  c  a 
"The  Position  of  Small  Business  in  Gov- 
ernment Procurement."  indicates  an  area 
in  which  the  COC  program  needs  to  be 
t^trengthencd  and  in  which  there  is  a 
potential  for  increased  benefits  to  .'^mall 
business  and  the  Government. 

I  was  suiTDrised.  and  my  colleagues  on 
this  subcommittee  were  obviously  sur- 
pi-ised,  to  learn  in  these  heariru!s  that  in 
many  cases  small  business  low  bidders 
were  refused  contracts  on  the  grounds  of 
alleged  lack  of  integrity  or  necessary  te- 
nacity and  perseverance  without  any  re- 
quirement for  the  matter  to  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  SBA. 

Mind  you.  we  are  not  talking  about 
firms   who.  after,  appropriate   proceed- 
ings, are  placed  on  a  debarred  and  sus- 
pended bidders  list.  There  is  no  question 
about  their  ineligibility.  We  are  talking 
about  hundreds  of  ca.ses  of  eligible  small 
business  firms  who  are  not  on  such  a  list 
and  who  admittedly  possess  the  com- 
petency as  to  capacity  and  credit  to  per- 
form the  contracts,  and  who  are  the  low 
bidders,  but  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
individual     contracting     officer,     sup- 
posedly lack  integrity  or  lack  the  degree 
of   tenacity   and  perseverance  he  con- 
siders necessary,  and  who  are  deprived 
of  the  opportunity  to  have  these  deter- 
minations   reviewed    and    possibly    re- 
versed by  SBA  under  its  COC  program. 
This  practice  appears  to  circumvent 
the  purpose  of  the  statute  and  to  thwart 
the  effectiveness  of  the  COC  program. 
It  stems  from  a  strained  interpretation 
by  the  procurement  agencies  of  the  term 
"capacity"  as  used  in  section   B'bX?) 
of  the  Small  Business  Act. 

The  strange  result  is  that  if  the  con- 
tracting officer  rejects  the  low  bid  be- 
cause he  believes  that  the  .small  firm 
does  not  possess  the  capacity  and  credit 
to  perform  the  contract,  the  contracting 
officer  must  refer  the  issue  for  final 
determination  by  SBA:  if.  however,  the 
contracting  officer  rejects  the  low  bid 
because  he  believes  that  the  .small  firm 
lacks  integrity  or  the  tenacity  and 
perseverance,  he  need  not,  and  does  not, 
refer  the  matter  to  SBA. 

The  full  extent  to  which  the  latter 
avenue  was  and  is  utilized  by  some  con- 
tracting officers  to  bypass  the  COC  route 
will  never  be  known.  We  do  not  know  how 
many  erroneous  determinations  are  being 
made  without  detection  or  correction  in 
this  nebulous  area  involving  the  indi- 
vidual discretion  ari  personal  attitude 
of  hundreds  of  contracting  officers. 

In  response  to  the  subcommittee's  re- 
quest, the  Department  of  Defense  con- 
ducted a  field  check  at  various  procure- 
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ment  centers  and  found  216  cases  during 
fiscal  year  1967. 

This  Is  a  significant  number  of  cases 
when  considered  in  the  light  of  the  sta- 
tistics recarding  SBA's  entire  COC  pro- 
gram in  the  same  period.  In  fiscal  year 
1967.  SBA  reviewed  434  cases  based  on 
alleged  laclt  of  capacity  and  credit  and 
reversed  or  caused  to  be  reversed  236 
contracting  ofBcers*  decisions  with  re- 
sultant cost  savings  to  the  Government 
of  over  $3  million. 

This  amendment  would  strengthen  the 
COC  program,  carry  out  the  original 
intent  of  the  Congress,  and  provide  In- 
creased economy  in  Goverment 
procurement. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  SPINELESS  CRUSADE 


June  20,  1968 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or    NBW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  20.  1968 


PETITION  FROM  YALE  UNIVERSITY 
FACULTY  AND  STAFF  MEMBERS 


THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  CZECH 
DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

or   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
■Thursday.  June  20.  1968 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year  we  have  the  opportunity  to  maric  a 
significant  and  timely  event — the  anni- 
versary of  the  proclamation  of  the 
Czechoslovak  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence by  the  Czech  Republics  first  Presi- 
dent. Thomas  Garrigue  Masaryk.  from 
Independence  Hall.  Philadelphia,  on  Oc- 
tober 26.  1918. 

This  event  is  significant  because  it  ex- 
emplifies the  faith  that  democratic- 
minded  persons  have  placed  in  the 
American  principles  of  democracy  and 
representative  government.  It  is  also 
significant  that  the  new  government 
chose  the  shrine  of  our  own  political  in- 
dependence to  proclaim  their  new 
Republic. 

This  event  is  also  timely,  because  this 
year  the  Czechoslovak  Communist  Party 
began  a  conscientious  process  of  demo- 
cratization" after  two  decades  of  politi- 
cal subservience  to  Moscow.  The  graves 
of  Dr.  Thomas  Masaryk.  and  his  son 
Jan — the  Czech  Foreign  Minister  who 
died  In  mysterious  circumstances  in 
IMS — have  become  national  shrines,  and 
one  of  the  first  public  acts  which  the  new 
President.  Ludvik  Svoboda.  made  after 
assuming  office  was  to  visit  the  Masaryk 
burial  plot. 

The  founding  of  the  Czechoslovak  Re- 
public serves  today  as  the  guiding  symbol 
for  the  peaceful  reform  which  is  taking 
place  within  that  country.  In  view  of  the 
past  history  of  the  Republic,  its  tradi- 
tional ties  with  the  United  States,  the 
influence  of  President  Woodrow  Wilson 
as  a  theoretician  and  supporter,  and  the 
recent  promising  developments  within 
Czechoslovakia  for  greater  freedom  and 
self-determination.  I  think  it  appropri- 
ate that  we  mark  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  proclamation  of  independence  by 
Dr.  Masaryk  in  Philadelphia  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies,  and  have  introduced  a 
joint  resolution  today  authorizing  the 
President  to  proclaim  October  26.  1968. 
PS  the  date  commemorating  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence of  the  Republic  of  Czechoslovakia. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  join  me  in  the  introduction 
and  support  of  similar  resolutions. 


Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  those  who 
deliberately  break  the  law  of  this  coun- 
try must  be  held  accountable  whatever 
their  motivation.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  attempts  to  interfere  with  the 
national  defense  by  preventing  military 
service. 

It  is  important  that  people  under- 
.stand  that  anyone  has  the  risht  to  speak 
against  what  they  believe  to  be  an  un- 
justifiable war.  or  to  urge  that  the  na- 
tional policy  be  changed  by  those  in  a 
position  to  change  it.  and  to  advocate 
the  election  of  replacements  if  they  do 
not.  But  there  is  no  risht  to  deliberately 
violate  the  law  of  the  land  in  the  process 
of  protest,  and  the  sooner  we  get  down  to 
applying  this  principle  to  the  conduct  of 
ever\onc — lawyer,  doctor,  minister  or 
Indian  chief— the  better  off  we  will  be. 

In  this  connection  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Washington  Star  of  June 
17.  1968.  is  commendable  reading: 

The   ^iPINELESS  Crlsaoe 

There  is  something  admirable  about  a 
man— however  misguided  he  may  sometimes 
be — who  takes  a  moral  stand  against  an 
existing  law.  breaks  it  and  takes  the  legal 
consequences  Ohandl  was  such  a  man.  So 
was  Martin  Luther  King  So.  for  that  matter, 
was  Muhammad  All. 

There  l.s  something  Ignoble  about  the  man 
who  m:tkes  a  great  show  ot  moral  fervor, 
who  taunts  the  authorities  to  arrest  him. 
who  urges  others  to  follow  his  example  and 
who  cops  out  on  his  moral  stand  as  soon  as 
punishment  Is  threatened.  Dr.  Benjamin 
Spook  Is  such  a  man.  So  are  his  codefend- 
ant*  In  the  trial  recently  conAuded  In 
Boston. 

Dr.  Spock  opened  his  crusade  boldly  wav- 
ing the  banner  of  moral  persuasion.  The  war 
in  Vietnam  is  illegal  and  Immoral,  he  said. 
The  United  States  has  no  legal  or  moral  right 
to  draft  lu  youth,  he  argued.  So.  he  an- 
nounced, he  would  urge  all  who  would  listen 
to  resist  the  draft,  to  avoid  service  and  to 
disregard  the  country's  call  to  arms. 

We  believe  Dr.  Spock  to  be  wrong.  We 
reject  the  motion  that  he  and  his  fellow 
hysterics  represent  the  conscience  of  this 
nation,  despite  their  repeated  claims  to  that 
role.  But  for  all  that,  there  could  have  been 
an  appreciation  of  moral  courage. 
Now  even  that  Is  gone. 

In  their  trial,  the  defendants  aborted  the 
crusade  and  tried,  by  arguing  that  their 
deeds  and  words  were  permitted  under  the 
First  Amendment  of  the  Constitution,  to 
evade  the  punishment  they  had  openly 
courted. 

After  the  verdict,  in  which  Dr.  Spock  and 
three  others  were  found  guilty  of  conspiracy 
to  violate  the  draft  law  and  a  fifth  defend- 
ant was  acquitted,  the  pediatrician  explained 
his  view  of  the  situation. 

"A  citizen."  Dr.  Spock  said,  "must  work 
against  a  war  which  ne  considers  Illegal  and 
immoral.  The  court  decided  otherwise." 

The  court  did  no  such  thing.  It  decided 
simply  that  Dr.  Spock  and  the  others  had 
broken  the  law  as  it  exists.  And  so  they  did. 
A  long  process  of  appeals  lies  ahead.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that,  somewhere  along  the  line, 
the  crusaders  find  the  moral  backbone  that 
win  permit  them  to  face,  as  men  of  courage 
should,  the  conesquences  of  their  own  vol- 
untary acts  of  defiance. 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  20.  1968 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
requested  to  insert  into  the  Record  a  pe- 
tition which  was  signed  by  more  than  400 
members  of  the  faculty  and  staff  of  Yale 
University: 

An  Appeal  to  the  President  and  Congress 
or  THE  United  States 
The  tragic  death  of  Martin  Luther  Klne 
Is  a  symbol  of  the  issue  confronting  Amerlc:i 
Let  us  rise  not  only  to  the  danger  but  v> 
the  need.  We  cannot  watch  In  silence  tlie 
moral  and  physical  disintegration  of  our 
country. 

National  apathy  has  Uisted  long  enough 
The  ritualistic  passage  of  palliative  legisla- 
tion Is  useless.  The  lime  has  come  to  right 
the  wrongs  of  the  past  and  to  assure  black 
Americans  their  rightful  place  In  society. 

We  appeal  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  launch  a  large- 
scale  program  to  extirpate  poverty  and  social 
Injustice.  Such  a  program  must  take  prece- 
dence over  all  other  national  goals. 

The  bars  of  the  ghetto  prisons  must  be 
ripped  away;  cities  must  be  rehabilitated: 
millions  of  Joijs  must  be  created:  millions  oi 
housing  units  must  be  built;  the  sick  must 
be  given  access  to  adequate  medical  treat- 
ment; and  all  must  be  offered  education  and 
training. 

Such  a  program  would  cost  tens  of  bllUonf 
of  dollars  a  year.  Yet  anything  less  would 
be  unrealistic.  All  we  have  done  up  to  now 
has  been  too  little;  shall  we  go  on  doing  too 
little  while  it  becomes  too  late?  If  necessary, 
taxes  must  be  raised  and  the  national  debt 
Increased.  The  richest  nation  on  earth  can- 
not afford  frugality  in  this  crisis. 

Victor  H.  Brombert.  French;  George  deP 
Lord,    English;    Floyd    G.    Lounsbury. 
anthropology;    Howard    B.   Garey   ro- 
mance philology;    Flruz  Kazemzadeh 
history;    Leon   Llpson,    law;    Alan    R. 
Gurwltt,  psychiatry:  Talbot  H.  Water- 
man, biology;  Alexander  M.  Schenker. 
Slavic:  James  W.  Peslur.  political  sci- 
ence; Raymond  P.  Powell,  economics; 
Konstantin  Reichardt,  Germanic. 
Robert  Abelson.  professor  of  psychology; 
Wllla  D.  Abelson,  research  staff  psy- 
chologist;  Thomas  M.  Achenbach,  re- 
search    staff      psychologist:      Jeremy 
Adams,  assistant  professor  of  history: 
Edward  A.  Adelberg.  professor  of  micro- 
biology; Sydney  E.  Ahlstrom,  professor 
of  history;   Nicholas  Alexander,  asso- 
ciate professor  biochemistry:  Joel  Al- 
lison,  assistant  professor  of   pwychol- 
ogy  and  psychiatry;  Frederic  P.  Ander- 
son, clinical  instructor  In  pediatrics: 
Philip    Applewhite,    assistant    profes- 
sor of  biology:  Ehsha  Atkins,  professor 
of  medicine:  Joseph  Axelrod,  lecturer 
In  public  health:  David  E.  Baldwin,  as- 
sistant  professor   of   engineering   and 
applied   science;    David   A.   Balla.   re- 
search staff  psychologist;  Alan  Balsam. 
Instructor  In  psychiatry:  James  D.  Bar- 
ber,   associate    professor    of    political 
science:   Richard  C.  Barker,  associate 
professor  of  engineering  and  applied 
science:    Jean    Barrett,    professor    of 
nursing;  C.  Malcolm  Batchelor,  associ- 
ate professor  of  Portuguese;  Frederick 
J.  Beck,  professor  of  engineering  and 
applied  science;  Jerome  S.  Beloff,  as- 
sistant professor  of  pediatrics  and  pub- 
lic health. 
Harry  J  Benda.  professor  of  history:  Wil- 
liam R.  Bennett,  professor  of  physics 
and  applied  .-^clence;  Rosalie  M.  Ber- 
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berlan.  research  associate  In  psychia- 
try;   Noel   Berggren,  assistant  profes- 
sor of  English;  Graeme  P.  Berlyn,  as- 
sociate   professor    of    forestry:    Albert 
Berry,  associate  professor  of  economics; 
Alexander  M.  Blckel,  professor  of  law 
and  legal  history;  Cliarles  W.  Blschoff, 
assistant  professor  of  economics;  Boris 
I.  Blttker,  professor  of  law:  Charles  L. 
Black,     professor     of     Jurisprudence: 
David  Blaxell,  research  staff  chemist: 
Jeffrey  L.  Bleusteln,  assistant  profes- 
sor of  engineering  and  applied  science: 
Harding  Bliss,  professor  of  engineering 
and  applied  science:    Edgar  J.   Boell, 
professor     of     experimental     zoology; 
Henry  E.  Booke,  Instructor  in  biology; 
Joseph  R.  Bove,  associate  professor  of 
clinical  pathology  and  medicine;  Wil- 
liam  Brainard.  associate  professor  of 
economics:  J.  Jay  Braun,  assistant  pro- 
fessor   of    psychology:     Margaret    W. 
Broekhuysen,  lectxuer  in  Dutch;  Nel- 
son H.  Brooks,  associate  professor  of 
French;  Lowell  S.  Brown,  associate  pro- 
fessor   of    physics:    Robert    S.    Brum- 
baugh, professor  of  philosophy;  Robert 
Brusteln,  dean  of  the  drama  school; 
Norman  Buder,  lecturer  in  philosophy; 
Imbrle  Buffum,  associate  professor  of 
French. 
Paul  S.  Burnham,  associate  professor  of 
psychology:  Claude  B.  Buxton,  profes- 
sor of  psycholog>-:  Seymour  H.  Cabin, 
assistant     professor     of     psychology: 
Guld-^    Calabresl,    professor    of    law; . 
Desmond  Callan,  assistant  professor  in 
public    health    and    medicine:    Juan 
Cano,  assistant  professor  of  Spanish; 
Michael  Caplow,  assistant  proiessor  of 
biochemistry;    Jean  Chamberlain,  in- 
structor   in    psychiatry:    Serge    Cher- 
mayeff,  professor  of  architectural  de- 
sign; Irvin  L.  Child,  professor  of  psy- 
chology;   Marvin   Cttlrelstein,    profes- 
sor   of    law;    Lawrence    W.    Chisolm, 
lecturer     in    history    and     American 
studies:  Hyong  Won  Cho,  research  staff 
in   molecular    biophysics;    Burton   R. 
Clark,  professor  of  sociology;  Douglas 
Cole,   associate   professor   of   English: 
Edward  C.  Cole,  associate  professor  of 
drama:  Jules  V.  Coleman,  clinical  pro- 
fessor of  public  health  and  psychiatry: 
Harold  C   ConkUn.   professor   of   an- 
thropolgy;  Charles  D.  Cook,  professor 
of  pediatrics:  Kenneth  Cornell,  profes- 
sor of  French;  Michael  Cowan, -assist- 
ant professor  of  English  and  American 
studies;   Thomas  Creighton,  assistant 
professor  of  biology;   R.  James  Cross, 
assistant      professor     of      chemistry; 
Robert  O.  Crummey,  assistant  profes- 
sor of  history;  A.  Dwlght  Culler,  pro- 
fessor of  English;   Clarlt  E.  Cunning- 
ham, visiting  lecturer  in  anthropology; 
and  Southeast  Asia  studies. 
Lewis   P.   Curtis,    professor    of    history; 
Charles  B.  Daniels,  lecturer  in  plillos- 
ophy;  Robert  K.  Davies.  assistant  pro- 
fessor  of   psychiatry;    Christopher   M. 
Dawson,  professor  of  Greek:   Jose  M. 
R.   Delgado.   professor   of   physiology; 
Peter  Demetz,  professor  of  German  and 
comparative     literature:     Douglas    S. 
Derrer.    research     associate     in     psy- 
chiatry: Barbara  W.  Deutsch,  research 
associate  in  law;  Jan  G.  Deutsch.  as- 
sociate professor  of  law;  Winifred  W. 
Etoane,  research  associate  and  lecturer 
In  biology;  Edward  F.  Doblhal.  lectur- 
er in  pastoral  theology:   Felix  Drury. 
professor  of  architecture;  Steven  Duke, 
professor   of    law;    Rhetaugti   Dumas, 
associate     professor     of     psychiatric 
nursing:   Manuel  Duran,  professor  of 
Spanish:    Ronald    Dworkin,    professor 
of  law:  Mary  C.  Dye,  lecturer  in  psy- 
chiatric nursing;  Isidore  Dyen,  profes- 
sor of  linguistics;  Ellzat)eth  Edelmuth. 
lecturer  in  German;   Thomas  K.  Ed- 
wards, dean  of  Branford  College;  David 
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Egger,  assistant  professor  of  anatomy; 
Hester   Eisenstein,   iiistructor   in   his- 
tory; Victor  Erllch,  professor  of  Rus- 
sian literature;  Hans-Dieter  Evers,  as- 
sociate professor  of  sociology:  Edith  B. 
Pehr,    research    associate    in    physics: 
Leo  Fichtenbaum,  Instructor  in  social 
work. 
F.  Bernlce  Field ,*«rfssociate  librarian  for 
technical  services;  Dorothea  M.  Finkel- 
steln,    lecturer    In    English;    Jacob    J. 
Flnkelstein,    professor   of   Assyriology; 
Stephen  Fleck,  professor  of  psychiatry 
und  public  health;  Joel  Fleishman,  as- 
sociate provost  for  urban  studies  and 
programs;    William  J.  Foltz,  associate 
professor  of  political  sicence;   Charles 
W.     Forman,     professor    of    missions; 
Frederick  Forro,  associate  professor  of 
molecular  biophysics;  Hans  H.  Frankel, 
professor  of  Chinese  literature:   Law- 
rence  R.  Preedman.   associate   profes- 
sor   of    medicine;    Nancy    H.    French, 
assistant      professor      of      psychiatric 
nursing;        James        W.       Friedman, 
assistant     professor      of      economics: 
Raymond        W.        Fuoss,        professor 
of  chemistry;  William  U.  Gardner,  pro- 
fessor of  anatomy;  Alan  Garen,  profes- 
sor of  molecular  biophysics:  Hans  W. 
Gatzke,  professor  of  history;  Paul  D. 
Gayer,  lecturer  in  economics;   Jeremy 
W.   Geldl,   associate  professoi    of   act- 
ing; Christian  Gellinek,  assoclaw  pro- 
fessor of  German:  Irwin  N.  Gertzog,  as- 
sistant professor  of  political  science; 
Jane  E.  Glassman,  assistant  professor 
of    psychiatry;    Richard    A.    Goldsby. 
assistant  professor  of  biology;    Jacob 
Goldstein,   clinical    instructor   in   an- 
esthesiology:   Joseph    Goldstein,    pro- 
fc:*.sor  of  law. 
Edward  J.  Gordon,  associate  professor  of 
English:  Laurence  Gould,  assistant  di- 
rector of  research,  the  Yale  Summer 
High  School:  Barry  Goz,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  pharmacology;   Theodore  C. 
Grame,    lecturer     in    the    history    of 
music;   Thomas  M.  Greene,   professor 
of  English  and  comparative  literatiue; 
Phyllis  Greenfield,  research  staff  bio- 
logist; Robert  J.  Grlfan,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  English;  John  GrifBths,  assist- 
ant professor  of  law;  Jerome  A.  Grunt, 
associate  professor  of  pediatrics:  Gor- 
don S.  Haight,  professor  of  English  lit- 
erature: Nils  Hakansson.  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  administrative  science:  John 
G.  Halkett,  assistant  professor  of  Eng- 
lish; Joseph  Hamburger,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  poUtlcal  sicence;  Palghat  V. 
Hariharan,  research  staff  in  molecular 
biophysics;    Ken  Hartford,   laljoratory 
business  manager  in  biology:  Robert  A. 
Hatfield,  instructor  in  history  of  art; 
George  A.  Hay,  lecturer  in  economics; 
Norvin  Hein.  associate  professor  of  re- 
ligious studies;  Richard  N.  Henderson, 
assistant    professor    of    anthropology; 
Jose  A.  Hernandez,  acting  instructor  in 
Spanish;  Jack  H.  Hexter,  professor  of 
history;  Brian  HlUcoat.  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  pharmacology;  Samuel  P.  S. 
Ho,  assistant  professor  of  economics: 
James   M.  Holqulst,   lecturer   in  Rus- 
sian:   Robert   Hook,   associate   in   an- 
esthesiology;  Dorothy  M.  Horstmann, 
professor    of    epidemiology    and    pe- 
diatrics. 
Kathleen  H.  Howe,  assistant  professor  of 
public  health:    Chia-Pi  Hsu,   Chinese 
bibliographer.    East    Asian    collection. 
Sterling  Memorial  Library;  G.  Evelyn 
Hutchinson,  professor  of  zoology:  Peter 
R.  Huttenlocker,  associate  professor  of 
pediatrics    and    medicine:    George    C. 
Izenour.  professor  of  drama;   Richard 
Israel,  director  of  Yale  Hillel  Founda- 
tion; Irving  L.  Janis,  professor  of  psy- 
chology; Julia  C.  Johnson,  research  as- 
sociate in  psychiatry:  Robert  C.  John- 
son, dean  of  the  Divinity  School;  Sher- 
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man  E.  Johnson,  visiting  professor  in 
the  Divinity  School;  Stuart  R.  Johnson, 
instructor  in  psychiatric  social  work; 
Albert  M.  Jonas,  assistant  professor  ot 
pathology:   Joseph  B.  Kadane,  assist- 
ant professor  of  statistics;  Louis  Kap- 
lan,  assistant   to   the  dean,   school   of 
meillclne;   Sandra  S.  Kaplan,  research 
associate  in  medicine;  Nick  Kariibatsos, 
research     associate     in    epidemiology; 
Michael  Kashgarian,  associate  profes- 
sor of  pathology:  Eve  Katz,  instructor 
in  French;  J.  Gordon  Kenefick.  u.ssocl- 
ate   librarian:    Chester   Kerr,  director, 
Yale  University  Press;  William  Kessen, 
professor    of    psychology:     Cliurles    A, 
Kiesler.  associate  professor  of  psycliol- 
ogy;    Shirley   Kirschner,  instructor  in 
social  work;"  Martin  J.  Klein,  profe.ssor 
of  the  history  of  physics;  Gerald  Kler- 
nian,  associate  professor  of  psychiatry: 
Alvin  K.  Kleverick,  assistant  professor 
of  economics:  Elizabeth  P.  Kilgerman, 
instructor  in  psychiatric  social   work. 
Lois    M.    Kopp.    instructor    in    nursing; 
Marianne  Kris,  senior  research  associ- 
ate in  psychiatry:  George  Kubler,  pro- 
lessor    of    history    of    art;    Robert    E. 
Kuehn.  assistant  professor  of  English: 
Stephan  Kutlner,  professor  of  religious 
studies;  Joseph  Lach,  assistant  profes- 
sor of  phvslcs;  Howard  R.  Lamar,  pro- 
fessor  of    history:    Sydney    M.   Lamb, 
associate      professor      of      linguistics: 
James  W.  Land,  assistant  professor  of 
economics;    Robert  S.  Lane,   professor 
of  political  science;   Stuart  M.  Lane, 
research    associate    in    biochemistry: 
Standish  D.  Lawder,  a.ssistant  profes- 
sor of  history  of  art;    Donald  M.  La- 
zarus, research  staff  in  physics;    Bar- 
bara J.  Lee,  assistant  proiessor  of  pub- 
lic health;  Mark  W.  Leiserson,  a.ssoci- 
ate    professor    of    economics;    Martha 
Leonard,    assistant   professor   of   pedi- 
atrics; Susan  J.  Lepper,  research  asso- 
ciate    and     lecturer     in     economics: 
Marvin  Leventlial,  assistant  proiessor 
of  physics:    Lowell  S.  Levin,  associate 
professor  of  public  health:  Rhoda  Le- 
\ine,  visiting  lecturer  in  drama;  Dan- 
iel J.  Levinson,  professor  of  psychol- 
ogy: Howard  Levitln,  associate  dean  of 
the  medical  school;    William  Lichten, 
professor  of  physics:   George  A.  Lind- 
beck.  professor  of  theology:  Charles  E. 
Lindblom.  professor  of  economics  and 
political  science:  Charles  H.  Long,  in- 
.structor    in    English;     Katharine    R. 
Lustman,   research  associate  in  early 
child  education. 
J.  Michael  McBride.  assistant  professor  of 
chemistry;  William  McBride,  assistant 
professor  of  philosophy;  James  F.  Mc- 
Clendon,    instructor    in    mathematics; 
Charles   M.   McDonald,    assistant   pro- 
fessor of  medicine  and  pharmacology: 
Samuel    W.    MacDowell,    profe.ssor    of 
physics;  William  S.  McFeely,  assistant 
professor    of     history    and     American 
studies:     James    Mcintosh,     assistant 
professor  of  English:   Braxton  McKee, 
assistant      professor      of      psychiatry-; 
Frank  McMuUan,  associate  professor  of 
play    production:    Roger    A.    McNabb, 
research    staff    in    biology:     Maynard 
Mack,    professor   of    English;    Paul    T. 
Magee,   assistant  professor  microbiol- 
ogy:    George    F.    Mahl.     professor    of 
psychology;  James  H.  Malinke.  assist- 
ant professor  of  neurosurgery:  Joseph 
H.    McMahon.    associate    professor   of 
French:   Paul  Mann,  professor  of  act- 
ing:  Barrv  Margolin,  assistant  profes- 
sor of  statistics:  Kathryn  L.  Markhus. 
instructor  in  social  work:  Mabel  Mar- 
tin,  senior   cataloguer,   Yale   Library: 
Louis  L.  Martz,  professor  of  English: 
William  S.  Massey,  professor  of  math- 
ematics: James  A.  Mau,  assistant  pro- 
lessor  of  sociology;  Gilbert  W.  Merkx. 
instructor    in    sociology    and    public 
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health;  Dftvld  R  Mette«.  aMlstant  pro- 
fessor of  psychology:   Peter  MJeszkow- 
skl.   associate   professor  of  economics: 
John  Perry  Miller,  dean  of  the  gnd- 
tiate   school:    Richard   S.    Miller,    pro- 
fessor of  wtldltfe  ecoloc^y. 
Theodore  M.  Mills,  associate  professor  of 
sociology:  Richard  M   Mobley.  research 
staff   in   physics:    Edmund   S.   Morgan, 
professor     of     history;     Philip     S.     J. 
Moriarty,  assistant  director  of  admis- 
sions:   Lawrence   Moss.   Associate   pro- 
fessor of  the  theory  of  music:   George 
D.  Moetow.  professor  of  mathematics: 
Peter  S.  Mueller,  assl-ttant  professor  of 
psychiatry:    Patrick   J.    Mulrow.    asso- 
ciate  professor   of    medicine;    SyUaln 
Negler.  iisslstant  professor  of  psychol- 
ogy:   Kumpatl   S.    N.irendra.   associate 
professor  of   englneertng   and   applied 
science:    Kenneth  M    Neshclm.  assist- 
ant librarian.  Belnecke  Iliire  Book  and 
Manuscript    Ubrary:     Paul     Newman, 
assistant    professor    of    anthropology: 
Stanley  Newman,  lecturer  In  psychol- 
ogy: Michael  Nlmetz.  assistant  profes- 
sor  of    Spanish:    Richard    E.    Nlsbett. 
a«sUt;\nt     professor     of     psychology: 
TUomas    A.    Noble.    as.*oclate    dean    of 
the  graduate  school;    Sheldon   Nodel- 
man,  assistant  professor  of  history  of 
art;  Mary  Northup.  research  associate 
m  social  work;  Alvln  Novack.  associate 
professor    of    clinical    pediatrics    and 
public  health:   Jay  Ogllvy.  lecturer  In 
pbllosopby:  Catherine  O'Hare.  Instruc- 
tor In  social  work:    Etta  S.  Onat.  as- 
sistant dean  of  the  graduate  school: 
Van    Doom   Ooms.    research    associate 
In    economics:     Tlieodora    Ooms.    re- 
search  assistant    in   social    work:    Ed- 
ward    Opton.     research     associate     in 
epidemiology:     Ray     Ortali.     assistant 
professor  of  Ptench:   Heinz  D    Cteterle. 
assistant  professor  of  German. 
Jack   C.    Overly,    assistant    professor   of 
physics:    Claude  V.   Pallsca.   professor 
of  history  of  music:  Giorgio  Pannella. 
research  geologist:   Adam  Parry,  asso- 
ciate professor  of  cl.asslcs:   June  Pat- 
terson, research  associate,  child  study 
center;   Norman  Holmes  Pearson,  pro- 
fessor of  English  and  American  stud- 
ies; Jaroelav  Pellkan.  professor  of  ec- 
clesiastical history;  Arts  Phillips,  pro- 
fessor of  engineering  and  applied  sci- 
ence;  Francis  M.  J.  Plchanlck.  assist- 
ant professor  of  physics:  Irwin  H.  Pol- 
lack,   business   manager,    physics    de- 
partment:  John  C.  Pope,  professor  of 
English:  Marvin  H.  Pope,  professor  of 
northwest    Semitic    languages:     Sam- 
uel  Popkln.   lecturer  In   political  sci- 
ence: Donald  P.  Poulson.  professor  of 
biology:  Donald  A.  Prezlosi.  Instructor 
In  history  of  art:   David  E.  Price,  as- 
sistant Instructor  In  political  science: 
Madeleine    C.    Price,    resident    head. 
Helen  Hadley  Hall:  Martin  Price,  pro- 
fessor of  English:  Sally  Provence,  pro- 
fessor of  pediatrics:  William  H.  Pnisoff. 
professor  of  pharmacolo^;  Charles  M. 
Raddlng.  associate  professor  of  Inter- 
nal medicine:  Wllhelm  'laith.  assistant 
professor    of     physics:     Clifford    Earl 
Ramsey,  assistant  professor  of  English: 
Gerald  Reaven.  visiting  associate  pro- 
fessor of  medicine:  Edward  S.  Redkey. 
dean  of  Trumbull  College:  Herbert  J. 
Reich,    professor   of   engineering    and 
applied   science:    William    Relfsnyder, 
professor  of  forest   meteorology. 
Charles  L.  Remlngrton.  associate  profes- 
sor of  biology:  Charles  E.  Rlckart.  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics:   Nell  W.  Rick- 
ertt,  assistant  professor  of  mathemat- 
ics; Andrew  C.  Ritchie,  director.  Yale 
University  art  gallery;   Samuel  Rltvo. 
clinical  professor  of  psychiatry;  Maxlne 
L.  Rockofl.  research  associate  in  epide- 
miology and  public  health;  John  Rod- 
gers.     professor     of     geology;     Lloyd 
Rogler,   associate   professor  of  soclol- 
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ogy;    OoTdon    RogofT,    aaaoclata    pro- 
fessor of  drama:   James  L.  RoIIeston. 
acting   instructor    In   German:    Mark 
Rose.  Instructor  In  EngUsta:  Peter  W. 
Rose,    asalstant   professor  of  classics; 
Leon   E.   Rosenberg,   associate  profes- 
sor of  pediatrics  and  medicine;   Rob- 
ert   F.    Rosin,    associate    professor    of 
englneertng      and      applied      science; 
Arthur  M.  Ross,  asalstant  to  the  pro- 
vost for  the  sciences:   David  O.  Ross, 
assistant  professor  of  classics:   Frank 
H.   Ruddle,   assistant  professor  of  bi- 
ology;    Bruce    M     Russett.    associate 
professor  of  political  science:    Joseph 
A.  Russo.  asslsunt  professor  of  clas- 
sics: William  Ryan,  assistant  professor 
of   psychology;    Joseph   D.  Sacclo.   as- 
sistant clinical  professor  of  medicine; 
Jeffrey  L.  Sammons.  associate  profes- 
sor of  German:    Roy  Srhafer.  clinical 
professor  of  psychology  and   psychla- 
trv:   Alexander  M.  Schenker.  professor 
of  Slavic  linguistics;  Steven  P.  Scher. 
assistant  professor  of  German;  Gaston 
L.  Schmlr.  associate  professor  of  bio- 
chemistry. 
John  E.  Schowalter.  assistant  professor 
of   pediatrics   and   psychiatry:    George 
Schrader,     professor     of     philosophy; 
Carol  T.  Schreiber.  research  associate 
in   public  health:    Ernst  Schurer.   as- 
sisuint  professor  of  German:  Hugh  H. 
Schwartz,  lecturer  in  economics;  Mar- 
tin   Schwartz,    assistant    professor    of 
psychiatric        social        work;        Paula 
Schwartz,  instructor  In  English:  Egon 
Schwelb.  senior  fellow  and  lecturer  In 
law;    Erich    Segal,   assistant    professor 
of  classics:   George  B.  Seligman.  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics:  David  Seli^^son. 
professor  of  medicine  and  pathology; 
\Ulton  J.  E.  Senn.  professor  of  pedi- 
atrics and  psychiatry:  James  P.  Sewell. 
associate  professor  of  political  science; 
Richard  B.  Sewall.  professor  of  English; 
Alan    Shestack.    associate    curator    of 
drawings  and  prlnu.  Yale  University 
Art  Gallery;  John  G.  Simon,  professor 
of    law;    P.    Seth    Singleton,   dean    of 
Pierson  College;  Samuel  N.  SUe.  associ- 
ate university  pastor;  Allan  L.  Smith, 
assistant  professor  of  chemistry;  Gad- 
dls  Smith,  associate  professor  of  his- 
tory: Matthew  J.  Sobel.  assistant  pro- 
fessor     of      administrative      science: 
Elizabeth   Anne   Socolow.    lecturer   in 
English;   Robert  H.  Socolow,  assistant 
professor  of  physics;   Albert  J.  Solnit, 
professor  of  pediatrics  and  psychiatry; 
Marlon   J.    Stano.    instructor   In   psy- 
chiatric social  work;  Donald  R.  Stelnle, 
instructor  In  practical  theology. 
Blake  Stern,  associate  professor  of  slng- 
lni»;  Holly  Stevens,  secretary  to  associ- 
ate provost:  Philip  R.  Stewart,  instruc- 
tor in  French:  Joachim  W.  Stleber,  In- 
structor in  history;  Hugh  M.  Stlmson, 
associate  professor  of  Chinese:  Julian 
M.  Sturtevant.  professor  of  chemistry 
and    molecular   biophysics;    G.   Sund- 
haradas.    research    associate    In    bio- 
chemistry  and   molecular    biophysics; 
Raymond  J.  SupUnskas,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry:  Gerard  S.  Swords, 
executive  secretary,  council  of  masters: 
R.  H.  Szczarb.t.  associate  professor  of 
mathematics;  Charles  W.  Talbot,  act- 
ing instructor,   history  of  art;   James 
Tanls.   university  librarian;    Sallle  M. 
TeSelle.  editor  of  Soundings:  a  Journal 
of    interdisciplinary   studies;    Claude- 
well  S.  Thomas,  assistant  professor  of 
psychiatry,    public    health,    and   soci- 
ology; Richmond  H.  Thomason.  assist- 
ant   professor    of    philosophy;    Robert 
Parris  Thompson,  assistant  professor, 
history  of  art;  Robert  O.  Tllman.  as- 
sociate professor  of  political  science; 
James  Tobln.  professor  of  economics; 
Wallace  £.  Tobln,  special  asalstant  to 
the  director  of  operations  and  develop- 
ment;  Donald  M.  Topkis,  lecturer  in 
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administrative     science:      W.     Sibley 
Towner,    assistant    professor    of    Old 
Testament:  Roy  C.  Treadway.  assistant 
professor   of  socloloy:    David   Trubck, 
associate  professor  of  law;    Joseph  .s 
Tulchln.  assistant  professor  of  history; 
Karl  K.  Tureklan.  professor  of  geology. 
Henry  A.  Turner,  associate  professor  of 
history:  Jack  Tworkov.  professor  of  art ; 
Ernest    O.    Urlbe.    assistant    professor 
of  biology:  L.  Van  Delft,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  French:    C    J.  Vas.  research 
associate  In  neurology;  Allan  R.  Wag- 
ner, associate  professor  of  psychology; 
William  Walte.  professor  of  history  ot 
music:  Eugene  M.  Wallh.  professor  o: 
English;    Florence   S.    Wald,    assoclatp 
professor    of    nursing;    David   Walker, 
editor.  Tale  Reports;  Plotr  S.  Wandyc/, 
associate  professor  of  history;   Jul  H. 
Wang,     professor    of    chemistry    and 
molecular  biophysics:  William  B.  War- 
fel.     assistant     professor     of     drama; 
E.    Richard    Welnerman.    professor   <.t 
medicine   and    public   health:    Martin 
Weitzman.  assistant  professor  of  eco- 
nomics:   Harry  H.  Wellington,  profes- 
sor  of   law:    H.   Bradford  Westerheld. 
professor  of   political  science;    Joseph 
Westlund.  assistant  professor  of  Eng- 
lish:  Cynthia  M.  Wild,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  psychology;  John  Wild,  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy;    Robert  C.  V/ll- 
helm.  assistant  professor  of  molecular 
biophysics;    James    F.    Williams,    lec- 
turer In  philosophy;  William  J.  Willis. 
professor  of  physics:  Joseph  O.  Wilson, 
assistant  professor  of  economics;  Keith 
Wilson,    professor    of    music;    Horace 
Wlnchell.  professor  of  geology;   Robin 
W.  Winks,  professor  of  history. 
Claude   WIntner.   assistant   professor   of 
chemistry:    Mary  C.  Wright,  professor 
of   history;    Bernard   M.   Wolf,   acting 
instructor      In      economics;       Robert 
Wyman.  assistant  professor  of  biology: 
Yehudl  Wyner.  assistant  professor  of 
composition  of  music;   Chltoshl  Yan- 
aga,     professor    of    p>olltlcal    science; 
Arthur   Yelon.    associate   professor   of 
englneertng      and      applied      science: 
T.  Cuyler  Young,  visiting  lecturer  In 
Near    Eastern    languages    and    litera- 
tures;   Leonard    S.    Zegans.    assistant 
professor  of   psychiatry;    Frederick   E. 
Zlegler.  assistant  professor  of  chemis- 
try: Zoe  N.  Canellakls.  senior  research 
associate  in  pharmacology;  Clifford  L. 
Slayman,  assistant  professor  of  physi- 
ology; Pierre  J.  Capretz,  director,  for- 
eign   language   laboratory:    Robert   J. 
Llfton.   professor  of  psychiatry;    Her- 
bert Newman,  visiting  critic.  School  of 
Design. 
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WE  ADULTS  ALLOWED  IT  TO 
HAPPEN 


HON.  CLARENCE  E.  MILLER 

or  OHIO 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  20.  196S 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
the  face  of  continuing  calls  for  more  leg- 
islation relative  to  crime  and  morals  in 
the  country  I  believe  the  following  let- 
ter to  the  editor,  written  by  Mrs.  Janet 
Moooy  and  published  in  the  Marietta. 
Ohio,  Daily  Times  on  May  27,  1968,  is 
very  relevant  to  our  present  situation: 
Allowing  Youth  To  Rulc 

While  listening  to  the  television  news  re- 
port this  evening.  I  became  aware  of  the 
fact  that  practically  the  entire  half-hour 
report  consisted  of  student  revolts,  riots, 
demonstrations,  strikes,  take-overs,  and  all 


types  of   general   disorder  on  campuses  all 
over  our  country,  even  reaching  Hawaii. 

I  would  like  to  voice  my  opinion  and 
would  enjoy  hearing  from  other  readers  of 
the  Times  who  are  adults,  and  who  can  re- 
member phrases  such  as  "Spare  the  rod, 
spoil  the  child,'  "Children  should  be  seen, 
not  heard,"  and  "Respect  your  elders." 

Over  the  past  seven  or  eight  years  (a  re- 
latively short  time.  It's  true)  people  have 
begun  to  listen  to  and  consider  the  opinions 
of  our  youth.  Initially,  I  tended  to  approve 
this  change  in  our  society.  However,  this 
thing  has  certainly  gotten  out  of  perspec- 
tive and  out  of  controL  Since  when  do 
we  allow  immature  Inexperienced,  partially- 
educated,  half-grown  children  to  dominate 
every  phase  of  our  society,  ranging  any- 
where from  politics  to  stondards  for  sex 
behavior? 

After  all,  they  are  legally,  as  well  as  emo- 
tlonaUy,  children.  They  do  not  and  should 
not  have  to  face  the  consequences  of  their 
acts.  They  are  not  adults! 

I  believe  that  we  should  put  a  stop  to  this 
mass  hysteria  before  it  reaches  proportions 
where  our  law  enforcement  officers  cannot, 
or  are  afraid  to.  keep  peace  in  the  streets. 
The  young  people  who  are  making  these 
frightening  headlines  are  lawless,  disrespect- 
ful individuals.  Why?  Because  we  adults  al- 
lowed it  to  happen.  We  extended  to  them 
their  right— freedom  of  speech— but  we  then 
turned  them  loose  to  create  havoc,  form 
mobs.  Incite  rtots.  without  first  providing 
them  with  the  proper  background  and  ex- 
perience to  enable  sound  Judgments. 

I  most  sincerely  hope  that  the  adult  pop- 
ulation will  take  a  stand  against  these  un- 
lawful activities,  and  once  more  allow  boys 
to  be  boys.  They  will  grow  up  soon  enough. 
If  we  parents  and  teachers  practice  good, 
old-fashioned  discipline  In  the  meantime, 
they  win  have  a  better  background  upon 
which  to  base  their  opinions  of  needed  re- 
forms in  our  social  organization— problems 
they  are  trying  to  solve  before  they  are 
capable. 

In  closing.  I  wish  to  state  to  your  younger 
readers  that  I  do  not  necessartly  disapprove 
of  their  aims — many  are  worthwhile.  I  do 
disapprove  of  their  methods. 

In  addition  to  this,  they  cannot  toss  me 
off  as  an  old  fuddy-duddy  who  Is  out  of 
touch  with  the  younger  generation  and  its 
problems.  I  am  "under  thirty." 

(Mrs.)   Janet  Moody. 

Mabiftta,  Route  1. 


SUGGESTED   INTRODUCTION   TO    A 
FOURTH  REICH  FOR  GERMANY? 


HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  20.  1968 


Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
elections  held  April  28  in  the  West  Ger- 
man state  of  Baden-Wurttemberg  led  to 
an  alarming  result,  in  that  the  extreme 
right-wing  National  Democratic  Party 
gained  9.8  percent  of  the  total  vote — al- 
most one-tenth.  Under  the  Gennan  elec- 
toral system,  this  party  will  now  control 
12  out  of  the  127  seats  in  the  state 
parliament. 

This  is  the  seventh  West  German  state 
in  which  the  National  Democratic  Party 
has  achieved  substantial  support.  There 
is  every  prospect  that  it  may  even  secure 
a  foothold  in  the  Federal  Bundestag,  if 
the  present  tendency  continues. 

Some  correspondents  have  referred  to 
the  NPD — the  German  abbreviation  for 
the  National  Democratic  Party— as  "the 


NSDAP— Hitler's  Nazi  Party— without 
the  SA— Storm  Troopers."  Whether  this 
is  an  alarmist  appraisal  or  not,  the  situa- 
tion is  without  doubt  a  serious  one. 

In  order  that  the  Congress  may  be  in- 
formed on  this  problem,  I  include  in  my 
remarks  a  detailed  survey  of  the  back- 
ground   of    the    National    Democratic 
Party  as  presented  in  an  article  entitled 
"A  Fourth  Reich  For  Germany?."  which 
appears  in  the  current  issue  of  Prevent 
World  War  IH— an  authoritative  period- 
ical that  has  been  published  for  more 
than  20  years  by  the  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  World  War  IH,  at  50  West 
57th  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10019: 
A  FotTBTH  Reich  foe  Germany? 
In   last   October's   elections   the   neo-nazl 
National  Democratic  Party  (NPD)  won  eight 
seats  in  the  parliament  of  the  West  German 
state  of  Bremen,  thus  chalking  up  the  latest 
m  a  series  of  electoral  successes  by  means 
of  which  it  has  secured  control  of  a  total  of 
48  seate  in  six  of  West  Germanys  eleven  state 
legislative  bodies. 

In  most  of  these  contests  the  NPD  secured 
6-9%  of  the  popular  vote,  or  a  total  of  1.4 
million  ballots.  If  one  adds  together  the 
NPD  results  In  all  contests.  In  Bremen,  the 
actual  NPD  count  was  about  8.8 '"^  of  the 
vote  On  this  basis,  the  four-year-old  party 
might  be  expected  to  send  40-50  representa- 
tives to  the  federal  Bundestag,  if  it  main- 
tains its  present  rate  of  growth  until  the 
1969  elections. 

The  NPD  Is  the  latest  in  a  long  series  of 
ultra-rightist  parties  to  spring  up  in  West 
Germany— but  it  is  the  first  to  have  suc- 
ceeded in  unifying  a  majority  of  the  diver- 
gent elements  making  up  eartier  right-wing 
movements. 

The  NPD  maintains  that  it  Is  not  like  Hit- 
ler's Nazi  Party,  and  It  even  objects  to  being 
described  as  neo-nazl— but  German  courts 
have  held  that  newspapers  are  on  safe  ground 
m  using  this  term  to  describe  the  party's 
position.  Some  foreign  correspondents  go  a 
good  deal  farther,  and  refer  to  the  NPD  as 
"the  NSDAP  (Hitler's  Nazi  Party)  without 
the  SA  (Storm  Troopers) ." 

Organizationally,  the  "Puhrer"  principle  is 
observed  In  fact,  even  if  not  in  theory,  and 
the  party  structure  functions  under  the  iron 
control  of  its  chairman.  Adolf  von  Thadden, 
a  46-year-old  scion  of  old  Pomeranian  no- 
bility. 

NEO-NAZI  PLATFORM  OF  NPD 

At  its  1967  national  convention  in  Han- 
over Nov.  10-12.  1384  delegates  acclaimed  a 
platform  built  along  strictly  rightist  and  na- 
tionalistic lines.  The  government,  they  de- 
clared, must  repudiate  the  "He"  of  Ger- 
many's guilt  for  Worid  War  n.  German 
units  that  fought  under  Hitler  In  Worid  War 
II  must  no  longer  be  subject  to  "defama- 
tion "  (In  a  speech  von  Thadden  filled  this 
in:  "I  mean  the  Waffen  SS.")  War  crimes 
trials  are  to  be  ended,  and  a  general  amnesty 
granted  (I.e.,  to  war  criminals  not  yet  tried 
or  those  who  have  received  sentences) .  One 
greatly  emphasized  point  calls  for  an  end  to 
restitution  payments,  including  payments  to 

The  platform  also  says  that  the  govern- 
ment must  work  for  the  return  of  former 
German  territories  to  the  east  of  the  Oder- 
Nelsse  line  and  In  other  parts  of  Europe, 
declaring  that  Germany  must  Include  "all 
Germans."  This  was  Interpreted  by  von 
Thadden  in  language  that  would  encompass 
East  Germany,  part  of  present  Poland,  the 
Sudeten  area,  Austria,  and  even  the  South 
Tyrol.  (A  political  movement  closely  linked 
to  the  NPD  Is  already  operating  in  the  Tyrol.) 

In  foreign  affairs,  the  party  opposes  the 
Common  Market,  and  Is  strongly  antl-Amer- 
Ican,  calUng  for  the  Immediate  removal  ol 
U.S.  troops  stationed  in  West  Germany. 

The   NPD   is   governed   by  a   board  of  30 


members,  nominally  elected  by  the  conven- 
tion but  actually  named  by  von  Thadden. 
(One  luckless  fellow  sought  election  without 
von  Thadden's  blessing,  but  his  followers 
were  so  few  as  not  to  be  worth  counting). 
Ten  members  of  this  governing  group  were 
either  members  of  the  Nazi  Party  before  1933 
or  Nazi  officials  under  Hitler.  Six  were  mem- 
bers of  the  post-war  Socialist  Reichs  Party, 
which  was  outlawed  by  the  courts  several 
years  ago.  Fifteen  were  at  one  time  or  an- 
other members  of  the  conservative  German 
Party,  whose  more  extremist  members  von 
Thadden  has  tried  to  marshall  behind  his 
banner. 


"DEUTSCHLAND    UEBER    ALLES" 

Von  Thadden  is  careful  to  keep  within  the 
bounds  of  German  electoral  law.  which  per- 
mits the  abolishment  of  pitrtles  that  would 
"Impair  the  basic  democratic  order, "  or  seek 
to  reestablish  Nazism.  He  also  tries  to  avoid 
overt  antl-SemltIsm,  saying  that  there  Is  no 
longer  a  "Jewish  problem."  but  that  It  has 
been  replaced  by  "the  problem  of  Israel."  He 
attacks   the   Bonn   governments   reparation 
payments  to  Israel  as  "political  blackmail." 
On    an    earlier    occasion.    In    a    speech    at 
Velbach.    von   Thadden   once   declared    that 
"Sir  Anthony  Eden.  Guy  MoUet  and  David 
Ben    Gurlon"    should    have    been    "hanged" 
if  the  criteria  of  the  Nuremberg  trials  had 
been    applied    to    Uie    "Anglo-French-Israeli 
aggression  against  Egypt"  In   1956.  This  led 
to  accusations  against  him  In  court,  on  a 
charge  of  Inciting  group  hatreds,  and  since 
that   time    NPD   speeches    and    publications 
have    been    very    circumspect,    at    least    in 
public. 

What  the  party  members  say  in  private 
is  another  thing.  The  Hanover  conlerence 
concluded  with  a  long,  emotional  tirade  by 
von  Thadden.  and  at  its  end  the  delegates 
had  a  chance  to  show  their  true  temper: 
they  jumped  to  their  feet  and  saluted  their 
leader  by  singing  Deutchland  Ueber  AlU-s. 
the  favorite  rallying  song  of  German  leg>o"s 
during  World  War  II.  (Its  use  was  forbidden 
by  law  for  several  years  after  the  Nazi 
surrender.)  ^.   _^  ,.„ 

Von   Thadden's   speeches    unquestionably 
appeal  to  a  cross-section  of  t'le  di^aUshed 
right  m  a  manner  reminiscent  of  the  Hitler 
erl  whUe  avoiding  overt  antl-Semltl^m  or 
direct   praise   of   Nazism.   "Common   blood 
and    "German   unity"   are   favorite    themes 
Thus,  in  discussing  the  matter  of  territorial 
ambitions,  von  Thadden  told  the  NPD  f""" 
vention:      We  are  guilty  when  an  Austrmn 
nation    can    exist    and    uhen    we    '^0"^     'ic 
(German-speaking)   South  Tyrolese  to  their 
fate  ■•  This  harks  back,  of  course,  to  the  time 
when   Austria   was  occupied   by   Hitler   and 
united  with  Germany.  Interlarded  with  all 
this   are    copius   references    to   "people   and 
state"   (Volk  und  Reich),  "fatherland,     and 
the    "purity  of  German  womanhood. 

A  Chicago  Daily  Neivs  correspondent,  frat- 
ernizing with  NPD  followers  at  a  Bremen 
rally  got  such  reactions  as  these:  Rooseult 
who  u as  half  Jewish,  started  the  war; 
never  saw  a  single  Jew  killed-after  all 
world  Jewry  declared  war  on  Germany  m 
1933-  the  gas  chambers  (in  former  concen- 
tration camps)  are  {akcs  .  .  .  the  pictures  are 
faked  too. 

As  to  von  Thadden's  personal  political  his- 
tory, there  is  some  dispute.  At  times  he  has 
said  he  was  never  a  member  of  the  Nazi 
Party  but  admits  to  membership  in  one  of 
the  former  Nazi  youth  organizations.  A 
United  Press  correspondent,  however,  re- 
ports that  West  German  counter-intelligence 
sources  say  that  he  Joined  the  Nazis  in  1039. 
and  was  given  the  serial  number  7155873. 

GUARDS    OR    BROWN    SHIRTS? 

At  a  press  conference  In  Bonn,  Dec.  7,  von 
Thadden  announced  the  formal  organization 
of  a  "Guard  Society  Against  opinion  Terror, 
the  funcUon  of  vhlch  would  be  to  keep  order 
at  NPD  meetings.  German  law  decrees  that 
a  political  party's  guards  may  wear  no  para- 
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military  Identiflcatlona,  and  limits  them  to 
a  white  armband  with  the  word  "ordner" 
(monitor)  on  It.  Von  Thadden  says  that  thla 
new  group  la  neceBsary  to  protect  his  meet- 
ings against  opposition  "rowdies."  Tbers 
have,  in  (act.  been  cases  of  considerable  dis- 
order. In  October  a  press  photographer  died 
from  effects  of  a  smoke  bomb  thrown  by 
demonstrators  during  a  disorderly  rally  at 
Ulm.  and  In  the  Ruhr  a  member  of  the  party 
fell  dead  from  a  heart  attack,  during  a  sim- 
ilar disturbance.  Whether  the  new  SO 
(■■guard  society")  will  have  anything  In  com- 
mon with  the  SA  brown-shirts  of  an  earlier 
era.  time  will  tell  Meanwhile,  the  parallel 
Is  certainly  not  a  happy  one. 

As  long  as  the  NPD  does  not  rise  above  Its 
present  level  of  popular  acceptance,  the  sit- 
uation Is  probably  not  Immediately  alarming. 
Indeed.  It  had  been  the  general  policy  of  the 
Bonn  government  to  play  down  the  whole 
subject,  until  recently.  On  Dec.  9.  however, 
Herbert  Wehner.  Minister  for  All-Oerman 
Affairs  In  the  coalition  cabinet,  told  West 
Germans  that  they  must  "stand  up  against 
the  rebirth  of  nationali.it  and  extrerniat 
grcyupa  or  forsake  hopes  of  reunification." 
"It  IS  up  to  us  to  show  that  ice  shall  not  give 
national,  socialist  grotips  another  opportu- 
niti/."  he  warned. 

The  basic  danger  lies  In  the  fact  that  West 
Germany's  prosperity  has  mls.<ied  a  great  por- 
tion of  her  lower  middle  class,  and  they  are  In 
the  market  for  some  avenue  through  which 
to  show  their  discontent  The  present  coali- 
tion of  the  two  great  center  parties  leaves 
only  the  extremist  frroups  as  avenues  for  reg- 
istering such  dissent— and  there  has  been 
a  somewhat  equivalent  proliferation  of  left- 
wing  political  movements.  >xccompanylng  the 
rise  of  the  NPD  Both  extremes  have  probably 
benefitted  from  the  political  dlscusslon-vacu- 
um  that  accomplished  the  coalition. 

SPAWNIMC    CROVND    rOR    EXTHEMISM 

A  disproportionate  number  of  NPD  candi- 
dates for  local  and  state  offlce  also  turn  out 
to  be  school  teachers  or  former  civil  servants, 
who  are  unhappy  at  having  been  "left  be- 
hind" in  the  economic  development. 

The  NPD  plans  a  special  drive  In  the  Ruhr 
coal-mlnlng  iTeas  as  Its  next  major  enter- 
prise. This  Is  JLscussed  In  the  party's  weekly 
publication,  Deutsche  Nachrjchten.  which  re- 
ports that  "a  recent  sounding  in  the  Ruhr 
Indicates  that  the  NPD  will  register  sub- 
stantial successes  In  that  part  of  the  nation." 
Export  coal  prices  have  led  to  the  closing 
down  of  a  number  of  large  mines,  and  dls- 
satlaXactlon  of  the  miners  provides  an  ob- 
vious spawning  ground  for  extremism. 

The  strongest  propaganda  push  behind 
ultra-rightlsm  in  West  Germany,  however, 
probably  comes  from  a  weekly  paper  called 
the  Deutsche  National  Zeitung  und  Soldaten- 
Zeitung.  (TTie  Soldaten-Zeitung  was  origi- 
nally a  news  organ  for  veterans  organizations 
of  former  S8  troops.)  Published  at  Munich. 
It  ba«  become  one  of  the  largest  West  Ger- 
man "news' '  weeklies  (clrculauon  over  140,- 
000)  and  even  send  substantial  ntimbers  of 
copies  abroad,  for  newsstand  sale  in  other 
countries.  Including  the  United  States. 

Unlike  the  politicians  of  the  NPD.  this 
paper  Is  not  burdened  by  the  problem  of  en- 
ticing wavering  voters  Into  the  polls  so  it 
goes  all-out  for  a  nationalist  lln  •  Just  short 
of  out-right  Nazism.  Sometimes  It  steps  over 
the  line,  as  defined  in  West  German  statues : 
three  times  this  year  Its  Issues  were  confis- 
cated— once  when  Hitler's  picture  was  dis- 
played In  too  favorable  a  way — and  Its  editor 
la  now  engaged  In  a  running  battle  with  the 
authorities  at  Bonn. 

RESTORING     "HONOR"     TO     NAZI     CRIMI.NALS 

The  National  Zeitung  Is  belligerently  op- 
t>osed  to  the  coalition  government  of  Chan- 
cellor Kurt  Kleslnger  and  Vlce-Chancelor 
Willy  Brandt.  It  supportb  the  NPD,  attacks 
the  Unltad  States  and  NATO.  puU  great 
empbaala   upon    "destroying   the    myth"   of 
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Germany's  war  guilt,  calls  for  restoring  the 
"honor"  of  veterans  who  fought  In  the  Nazi 
units  of  World  War  U.  and  demands  an  end 
to  war  crime  trials.  The  Nuremberg  trials 
are  denounced  as  merely  the  "revenge  of  the 
victors."  and  war  crlmlnata  are  now  to  be 
restored  to  full  privileges  and  honor.  The 
murder  of  6  million  Jews  during  the  Ktler 
regime  Is  dismissed  as  nothing  but  "phony 
propaganda."  under  headlines  such  as  "The 
Ue  of  the  Six  Million  Dead  Jews"  and  "The 
Lie  of  Germany's  War  Guilt."  A  photograph 
of  the  crematorium  at  Dachau  Is  captioned 
"A  Gigantic  Propaganda  Swindle"  cooked  up 
by  the  Americans— and  an  article  States  that 
"the  real  war  criminals  are  In  Tel  Aviv." 

During  the  past  six  months  the  National 
Zeitung  has  engaged  In  an  outrageously  vi- 
tuperative campaign  against  Israel  and  Zion- 
ism. In  order  to  give  some  Idea  of  the  ex- 
tremes to  which  this  agitation  has  been  car- 
ried, we  quote  below  a  few  front-page 
headlines  from  Issues  published  during  June 
and  July.  1967 

The  Dagger  Driven  Into  the  Arabs:  IsraeVt 
Crimes— The  Truth  About  the  Middle  East 
Conflict  (June  16) 

Bonn's  Treason  Against  the  Arabs:  Why 
Israel  Attacked  (June  9) 

Israelis.  Atone  for  your  Horrible  Crimes — 
The  Death  Torments  of  the  Arabs  (June  30) 

We  Accuse  Israel  of  Mass-Murder  and  Ex- 
pulsions (June  23) 

The  Chronicle  of  Israel's  Crimes— Israel's 
Bloodguilt  (July  14) 

Israel's  Mass  Murderers  as  Heroes —  Must 
Bonn  Continue  To  Finance  Israel's  Crimes? 
(July  7) 

In  October,  a  screaming  full-page  head- 
line read:  Will  There  Never  Be  Peace?  Zion- 
i.H  Hatred  Will  Not  Permit  It.  Under  the 
guise  of  discussing  a  foreign  nation  (Israel), 
an  article  recapitulated  a  favorite  theme 
among  more  flagrant  antl-ScmltIc  propa- 
gandists, repeating  the  canard  that  "Jewish 
uationaltstA  are  not  Jews."  but  "Interlopers" 
from  Central  Asia. 

P.\RAI.LEL    WrTH   COMMUNIST   LINk 

Almost  any  of  this  propaganda  might  be 
duplicated  In  the  more  extreme  Arab  papers 
of  Cairo  or  Damascus,  In  the  radio  broad- 
casts of  Moscow  or  Peking,  or  In  anti- 
Semitic  publications.  The  parallel  here,  be- 
tween the  neo-nazi  line  and  that  of  East 
Germany's  communist  press.  Is  too  obvious 
to  escape  notice — and  Intelligence  sources  In 
Washington  Indicate  that  some  of  the  ar- 
ticles, and  even  photographs,  are  identical. 

"Amnesty"  for  war  criminals  is  another 
favorite  theme  of  the  National  Zeitung.  Cur- 
rently, It  is  pursuing  a  campaign  supporting 
freedom  for  RudoU  Hess."  Hitler's  former 
Deputy  Fuhrer  who  Is  still  serving  a  life  term 
at  Spandau  Prison.  The  headline  on  this  Item, 
In  the  October  6  Issue,  reads  "Gigantic  Prison 
for  a  Completely  Innocent  Old  Man." 

The  National  Zeitung,  of  course,  strongly 
supports  the  NPD.  When  the  rightist  party 
rolled  up  7.9'.  of  the  votes  In  the  state  elec- 
tions of  Hesse  (Its  first  important  electoral 
success,  in  November.  1966),  the  result  was 
hailed  as  "a  triumphal  victory."  Subsequent 
articles  kept  egging  on  the  NPD  leaders  to 
adopt  more  forthrightly  "German"  posi- 
tions— but  when  the  Bremen  results  came 
out,  they  were  hailed  as  "a  sensational  swing 
toward  the  Right"  and  a  "well-deserved  re- 
pudiation of  the  present  coalition."  Von 
Thadden's  closing  address  to  the  NPD  con- 
vention at  Hanover  was  quoted  at  length,  In 
a  dispatch  glorifying  the  "constant  Jubila- 
tion of  the  party  members  during  this  re- 
markable speech." 

A  full  picture  of  rlghtism  In  Germany 
would  also  require  some  mention  of  nearly 
a  hundred  other  extremist  organizations 
listed  In  the  May.  1967,  annual  report  on 
radical  organizations.  Issued  by  the  Ministry 
of  the  Interior,  Including  a  splinter-party  of 
the  NPD,  headed  by  Its  former  chairman. 
Fritz  Thlelen.  An  estimate  of  the  total  im- 
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pact  of  these  movements  would  be  hard  to 
make.  The  Interior  Ministry's  report  ob- 
viously sought  to  minimize  the  danger — but 
since  the  Bremen  elections,  Bonn  ofllclals 
have  begun  to  take  a  much  more  serious 
view  of  the  problem.  There  Is,  after  all,  a 
real  danger  that  the  NPD  may  become  the 
principal  opposition  party  In  the  Bundestag, 
If  the  present  coalition  continues  after  1969. 
and  In  any  event  It  Is  apt  to  become  the  third 
party  (If  the  coalition  splits).  This  could 
lend  to  a  situation  fraught  with  considerable 
real  danger,  both  at  home  and  in  foreign 
relations — particularly  If  unemployment  In- 
creases, or  If  the  West  German  economy  Is 
unable  to  help  presently  underprivileged  ele- 
ments of  the  population. 

One  distressing  sign  Is  the  presence  of  a 
surprising  number  of  youth  in  extremist 
groups.  The  Interior  Ministry  reported  that 
about  30'T  of  the  NPD  membership  Is  drawn 
from  persons  under  the  age  of  30.  and  a 
December.  1967,  survey  made  by  a  public 
opinion  poll  arranged  by  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic Party  found  that  one  person  out  of 
four  would  vote  for  the  neo-nazi  party  under 
certain  circumstances.  One  of  the  circum- 
stances was  fear  of  mass  tmemployment. 

There  Is  also  evidence  of  Increasing  Inter- 
est In  the  memoirs  and  other  writings  of 
leaders  from  the  Nazi  period.  The  leading 
news  magazine  Der  Spiegel  charged  last 
month  that  the  military  libraries  in  West 
Germany  are  "crammed"  with  books  by  nazl 
authors — and  the  Defense  Ministry  regarded 
the  matter  as  serious  enough  to  merit  an 
Investigation.  The  l.irgest  illustrated  news 
^-eekly.  Stern,  found  It  expedient  to  pur- 
chase the  memoirs  of  Baldur  von  Schlrach, 
erstwhile  Fuhrer  of  the  Hitler  Youth  Move- 
ment, when  he  was  released  from  Spandau 
Prison  at  the  end  of  his  sentence — and  it 
printed  the  story  In  weekly  Installments 
throughout  most  of  1967. 

The  situation  has  not  been  alleviated  by 
attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Soviets  to  make 
use  of  rightist  developments  In  West  Ger- 
many for  their  own  nefarious  propaganda 
purposes.  When  Moscow  charged,  on  Decem- 
ber 8,  that  the  growth  of  neo-nazlsm  was 
being  "supported  by  the  West  German  gov- 
ernment," Chancellor  Kleslnger  quite  prob- 
ably branded  the  Communist  declaration  as 
"a  slander  of  the  German  people."  At  the 
same  time,  Herbert  Wehner.  Minister  for 
All-German  Affairs,  felt  constrained  to  warn 
Germans  not  to  "underestimate"  the  harm 
being  done  to  German  relations  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  elsewhere  by  the  growth  of  the 
NDP  party. 

SOVIETS    USE    ISSUE    TO    SPLIT    WEST 

The  Soviet  move  was  probably  precipi- 
tated by  a  desire  to  prevent  other  commu- 
nist-bloc countries  from  following  the  lead 
of  Rumania,  which  has  lately  exchanged 
diplomatic  delegations  with  Bonn.  Moreover, 
West  Germany  Is  more  dependent  than  any 
other  West  European  country  upon  a  large 
and  growing  export  trade  with  Eastern  Eu- 
rope (her  exports  to  communist  bloc  areas 
will  exceed  two-thirds  of  a  billion  dollars  in 
1967).  The  Soviets  undoubtedly  feel  that 
they  can  use  the  question  of  rlghtism  as  a 
device  for  harming  this  trade,  as  well  as  for 
strengthening  left-wing  agitaUon  In  West 
Germany,  and  genemlly  postponing  the  pos- 
sibility of  closer  relations  between  Bonn  and 
other  governments. 

It  would  be  a  misfortune  of  major  propor- 
tions If  the  growth  of  extremism  in  Ger- 
many, combined  with  Soviet  diplomatic 
propaganda,  should  result  In  weakening  pres- 
ent ties  between  Bonn  and  the  NATO  coun- 
tries, or  in  actually  strengthening  the  ultra- 
right  in  West  Germany.  One  early  Indica- 
tion of  such  developments  came  In  a  speech 
by  Finance  Minister  Franz-Josef  Strauss,  In 
which  he  called  upon  all  European  states 
"to  oppose  the  beginnings  of  a  new  Soviet- 
American  global  arrangement  after  the  fash- 
Ion  of  the  measures  taken  at  Yalta."  If  other 
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German  politicians  of  the  conservative  cen- 
ter BhotUd  follow  such  a  lead,  the  results 
m  terms  of  Free  World  cooperation  eould  be 
harmful  Indeed. 


VIOLENCE  IN  AMERICA  AND  THE 
NEED  FOR  REASONABLE  REGULA- 
TION OF  FIREARMS 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  20.  1968 
Mr  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  violence 
Is  far  too  prevalent  in  America  today.  Its 
manifestations  go  far  beyond  the  brutal 
assasslnaUons  of  President  Kennedy,  Dr. 
MarUn  Luther  King,  Jr.,  and  Senator 
Robert  F.  Kennedy  to  pervade  much  of 
our  society— our  television,  movies,  and 
even  the  toys,  comics,  and  hero  images 
on  which  our  chUdren  are  raised. 

Indiscriminate  access  to  lethal  weap- 
ons unquestionably  contributes  to  this 
frightful  climate  of  violence.  The  inade- 
quacy of  existing  laws  puts  the  means  to 
commit  violence  into  criminal  and  emo- 
tionally unstable  hands  which  might  not 
kill  if  a  gun  were  not  readUy  available. 
Gun  tragedies  occur  daily  in  our  Na- 
tion, accidentally  as  well  as  through 
routine  crime,  riots,  and  outbursts  of 
maniacal  passion:  such  as,  the  assassi- 
nations of  three  of  our  national  leaders. 
Just  2  weeks  ago.  one  of  my  constituents, 
a  56-year-old  Peekskill  woman,  was  se- 
riously wounded  when  hit  in  the  back  by 
a  .22-caliber  bullet  fired  by  a  7-year-old 

boy. 

The  national  statistics  on  gun  mur- 
ders are  truly  alarming: 

In  1964  there  were  5,090  gun  murders, 
representing  55  percent  of  all  homicides. 
In  1965  there  were  5,634  gun  murders. 
57  percent  of  all  homicides. 

In  1966  there  were  6,552  gun  murders, 
60  percent  of  all  homicides. 

Since  1960,  firearms  have  been  the 
weapon  in  96  percent  of  all  335  murders 
of  police  ofiacers. 

Just  since  1964,  aggravated  assaults 
with  a  gun  have  increased  36  percent. 
In  1966  there  were  43,500  such  attacks 
on  men,  women,  and  children  in  the 
United  States. 

We  can  no  longer  tolerate  a  situation 
in  which  lethal  weapons  are  f  i-eely  avail- 
able to  just  anyone,  including  mental 
incompetents,  drug  addicts,  alcoholics, 
children,  and  persons  with  criminal  rec- 
ords. Reasonable  restrictions  to  prevent 
abuses  of  firearms  are  long  overdue. 

To  those  who  cite  a  constitutional 
right  to  bear  arms,  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  the  second  amendment  has  been 
consistently  held  by  the  courts  to  be  only 
a  prohibition  against  Federal  inter- 
ference with  State  militia  and  not  a 
guarantee  of  an  individual's  right  to  keep 
or  carry  firearms.  The  National  Crime 
Commission  has  stated: 

The  argxunent  that  the  second  amendment 
prohibits  State  or  Federal  regvilaUon  of  citi- 
zens' ownership  of  firearms  has  no  validity 
whatsoever. 

There  are  no  rights,  constitutional  or 
otherwise,  that  are  not  subject  to  reason- 
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able  restrictions.  Freedom  of  siieech  id 
properly  limited  by  libel  and  slandei^ 
laws,  ancj^  freedom  of  assembly  is  not 
Ucense  to  riot. 

To  those  who  claim  a  need  for  firearms 
to  protect  themselves  in  this  time  of 
rising  crime  rates  and  riots,  I  would 
answer  that  it  is  precisely  in  such  time 
of  turmoU  that  indiscriminate  possession 
and  use  of  firearms  adds  greatly  to  the 
dangers  of  upheaval.  Protection  of  per- 
son and  property  is  the  proper  role  of 
law  enforcement  authorities.  Our  em- 
phasis should  be  on  adequate  staffing, 
training,  equipping,  and  pay  for  our  po- 
hce  departments  rather  than  on  encour- 
aging an  armed  citizenry  to  take  the  law 
into  its  own  hands.  The  prospect  of  open 
warfare  in  our  streets  is  a  terrifying  but 
f  righteningly  real  one. 

Tliere  are  many  who  say  that  it  is  peo- 
ple, not  guns  that  kill,  and  call  for  in- 
creased penalties  for  ciimes  committed 
with  guns.  I  agree,  and  support  legis- 
lation setting  a  minimum  sentence  of  10 
years  for  any  person  found  carrj'ing  a 
gun  during  a  robbery,  assault,  murder, 
rape,  burglary,  kidnapping,  or  homicide 
as  a'  first  oEEense,  and  25  years  for  the 
second  offense.  By  all  means,  let  us  in- 
crease the  penalties  for  violent  crime.  Let 
us  improve  our  method  of  detecting  crime 
and  bringing  criminals  to  justice.  But 
reasonable  controls  over  firearms  are 
clearly  necessai-y  and  have  been  proven 
effective.  . 

Gun  homicide  rates  in  States  with 
strong  gun  laws  versus  States  with  weak 
gun  laws  show  a  marked  contrast. 

In  Pennsylvania,  with  a  relatively 
strong  gun  law,  43.2  percent  of  all  mur- 
ders are  gun  murders.  In  New  Jersey,  38.6 
percent  of  all  murders  are  gun  murders. 
In  New  York,  it  is  31.8  percent;  in  Massa- 
chusetts 35.3  percent;  and  in  Rhode  Is- 
land, 24  percent. 

Tliose  are  States  with  at  least  minimal 
gim  regulations. 

Let  us  look  at  States  with  no  laws  or 
weak  laws:  in  Florida,  66  percent  of  all 
murders  are  gun  murders.  In  Arizona  it 
is  66.4  percent:  in  Nevada  66.9  percent; 
in  Texas,  68.7  percent;  in  Mississippi. 
70  9  percent;  and  Louisiana,  62  percent. 
A  comparison  of  the  United  States 
with  other  nations  is  even  more  persua- 
sive. Great  Britain  requires  a  certificate 
from  local  police  before  a  handgun  or  a 
rifle  can  be  purchased.  In  England,  guns 
are  used  in  10  percent  of  the  homicides; 
in  the  United  States  the  percentage  is  60 
percent. 

Germany  issues  pennits  only  to  regis- 
tered hunters  and  members  of  shooting 
clubs.  Its  gun  murder  rate  was  23  times 
lower   than   ours.   Japan   prohibits   all 
private    ownership    of    guns.    Its    gun 
murder  rate  is  67  times  lower  than  ours. 
Many  of  my  fellow  hunters  fear  that 
gun  control  measures  would  result  in  un- 
reasonable interference  with  their  pur- 
suit of  a  favorite  sport.  I  think  these 
fears  are  exaggerated.  What  we  are  ask- 
ing owners  of  firearms  to  do  is  no  more 
tlian  they  now  do  uncomplainingly  with 
their  automobUes  and  even  their  dogs. 
Is  our  liberty  infringed  if  we  must  do  for 
a  lethal  weapon  what  we  must  do  for 
our  dogs? 
I  favor,  therefore,  reasonable  regula- 
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tion  of  firearms  to  prevent  the  mail- 
order purchase  of  any  gun:  to  require 
registration  of  all  firearms  with  local  law 
enforcement  authoiities;  and  to  prohibit 
the  sale  or  transfer  of  any  firearm  to 
mental  incompetents,  drug  addicts,  alco- 
holics, children,  and  convicted  criminals. 
National  polls  show  that  85  percent  of 
the  American  people  favor  strong  gun 
control  legislation.  Seventy-five  percent 
of   my   constituency    recenUy   declared 
themselves  in  favor  of  Federal  restric- 
tions on  interstate  gim  sales.  It  is  clearly 
time  that  the  Congress  acted  in  response 
to  this  demand. 


THE  HERO  OP  THE  BATTLE  OF  MID- 
WAY: ADM.  RAYMOND  A.  SPRUANCE 


HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF   SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  20.  1968 
Mr.  RIVERS.  Mi'.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
great  naval  heroes  of  our  time,  Adm. 
Raymond  A.  Spruance,  was  interviewed 
recently  by  a  highly  competent  staff 
writer,  Mr.  Kip  Cooper,  of  the  San  Diego 
Union.  Mr.  Cooper's  vivid,  superb  rd'sume 
of  his  interview  with  Admiral  Spruance 
not  only  discloses  new  and  fascinating 
facts  concerning  the  Battle  of  Midway, 
but  also  stresses  once  again  the  impor- 
tance of  seapower. 

Admiral  Spruance  has  always  been  a 
self-effacing  man,  but  no  one  who  reads 
the  stirring  accoimt  of  the  Battle  of  Mid- 
way can  fail  to  be  impressed  not  only 
by  the  importance  of  the  battle,  but  the 
magnificent  manner  in  which  tactical 
and  strategic  control  was  exercised  by 
Admiral  Spruance. 

I  commend  this  article  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  placing  in  the  proper  niche 
in  history  the  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments of  Adm.  Raymond  A.  Spruance: 
CHANGED  Pacific  War:  Historic  Battle  of 
Midway  Recalled  By  Admiral  Spruance 

(By  Kip  Cooper) 
Monterey.— The  architect  of  the  VS.  vic- 
tory over  vastly  superior  Japanese  forces  in 
the  Battle  of  Midway  June  4-5,  1942,  says  the 
feat  could  never  be  accomplished  again. 

"Not  in  a  thousand  years,"  said  Adm.  Ray- 
mond Ames  Spruance.  ret.,  in  a  rare  interview 
at  his  secluded  home  here  among  the  whis- 
pering pines  in  Del  Monte  Forest. 

"Midway  was  a  touch  and  go  battle,  you 
couldn't  have  played  it  as  a  'chart  maneu- 
ver' or  set  it  out  on  a  chess  board,"  Spruance 

"We  caught  them  with  their  decks  loaded 
with  aircraft,  bombs  and  fviel,  and  with  their 
CAP  (combat  air  patrol)  down  near  the 
water  attacking  our  torpedo  planes,"  he  ex- 
plained. "And  we  surprised  'em.  That  was  my 
intention,  to  surprise  them  as  they  had  done 
us  at  Pearl  Harbor  and  then  to  hit  "em  with 
everything  I  had." 

What  Spruance  had  in  his  command  was 
meager  in  size  compared  to  the  gigantic  Japa- 
nese neet  threatening  Midway  under  the 
famed  Adm.  Isoroku  Yamamoto,  whom  both 
Spruance  and  Fleet  Adm.  C.  W.  Nlmitz 
praised  as  one  of  the  ablest  of  strategists. 

But  guts  and  the  awesome  realization  of 
what  failure  meant  spurred  Spruance  to  vic- 
tory in  a  battle  history  has  declared  the 
blBgest  sea  victory  In  naval  annals  and  the 
turning  point  cf  World  War  II  In  the  Pacific. 
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Then  a  rear  admiral.  Spruance'a  victory 
over  the  four-star  Japanese  strategUt  and  hla 
armada — superior  In  ships,  firepower  and  air- 
craft— put  America  back  Into  the  fight 
against  the  Japanese 

The  victory  also  accomplished  these  Im- 
portant objectives: 

1.  Forced  the  Japanese  away  from  Wert 
Coast  waters  where  they  had  hoped  to  shell 
iind  bomb  US  cities  from  Oregon  to  Cal- 
ifornia. 

2  Prevented  a  Japanese  landing  In  strength 
In  the  Aleutians 

3.  Stopped  the  Japvanese  from  establishing 
a  string  of  bases  which  would  strangle  U.S. 
Navy  efforts  to  penetrate  the  Western  Pacific 

4.  Saved  Australia.  Some  Japanese  had 
pressed  for  Invasion  of  that  land,  but  the 
"Australia  First  School"  was  forced  to  defer 
to  the  Midway  First  Group. 

CLASSIC    BATTLE 

'Yamamoto's  strategy  was  aimed  also  at 
forcing  the  remainder  of  our  U  S.  fleet  out 
Into  a  classic  sea  battle  where  his  suf>erlor 
fleet  could  destroy  us."  Spruance  said. 

What  Spruance  had  to  say  in  the  three- 
hour  Interview  Is  significant  for  much  of  It 
has  not  been  published.  He  earned  a  reputa- 
tion during  and  after  the  war — when  he  was 
ambassador  '  to  the  Philippines — as  having 
an  honest  distaste  for  self-advertisement. 

War  correspondents  dubbed  him  a  "tough 
subject"  and  the  result  was  that  Spruance 
was  virtually  unknown  to  the  American  pub- 
lic until  near  the  end  of  the  war.  This  de- 
spite the  fact  he  had  led  naval  operations 
against  Yap.  the  Gilberts.  Salpan.  Ouam. 
Okinawa  and  Iwo  Jima. 

Although  Spruance  still  shuns  publicity, 
he  remains  today  the  American  who  gave 
hope  to  his  countrymen  and  the  promise  of 
salvation  to  millions  of  enslaved  Asians  at  a 
dark  and  crucial  time. 

RECEIVES   SIGNAL 

"I  had  Just  returned  to  Hawaii  from  the 
Doolittle  raid  on  Tokyo  when  I  received  a 
signal  from  AAm  Nlniltz  "report  to  me." '"  he 
.said  "I  learned  that  Halsey  lAdm.  William 
■Bull  "  Halsey)   had  the  shingles."' 

Spruance  l.iuiihed.  His  iteel  gray-blue  eyes 
twinkled.  "Command  of  that  task  force  was 
the  l.-ist  thing  In  the  world  I  thought  Nlmltz 
wanted  with  Tie."  he  said.  'I  was  not  an  avi- 
ator and  there  were  plenty  of  .admirals  senior 
to  me  at  Pearl  Harbor,  but  Nimitz  tagged  me 
and  I  went."" 

"'I  knew  what  Yamamoto  had.'"  he  said. 
Yamamoto  had  the  largest  sea  armada  ever 
assembled  in  the  Pacific  to  that  date — 350 
first  line  ships  and  100.000  officers  and  men. 
among  whom  were  the  cream  of  Japan's 
crack  trained  "samurai  of  the  sky"  Includ- 
ing Capt.  Mltsuo  Fiichlda  who  had  led  the 
.ittack  on  Pearl  Harlx>r. 

Against  this  overwhelming  force.  Spru- 
ance had  three  aircraft  carriers — Yorktown. 
Enterprise  and  Hornet — eight  cruisers.  15 
destroyers.  12  submarines  and  232  carrier 
planes. 

FAClriC    STItlPPCD 

Nimitz  had  stripped  the  Pacific  to  give 
him  that  much. 

The  US.  fleet  was  in  bad  shape  when 
Nlmltz  concluded  that  a  major  assault  was 
shaping  up  at  Midway. 

.Aircraft  carrier  Saratoga,  only  recently 
repaired,  was  training  pilots  at  San  Diego. 
Carrier  Lexington  had  been  sunk.  Yorktown. 
banged  up  in  the  Coral  Sea  battle,  was  be- 
ing swarmed  over  by  1.400  Pearl  Harbor  ship- 
yard workers  who  completed  a  three-month 
repair  Job  in  days  to  get  her  ready. 

"I  had  seen  what  the  Japanese  had  done 

,it  Pearl. "  Spruance  said.   "They  had  come  In 

from  a  little  east  of  north.  So  I  decided  to 

set  someplace  where  they  couldn"t  locate  us 

o  easily  either." 

"So  Nlmltz  and  I  agreed  that  I  would  go 
northeast  of  Midway.  I  told  Nlmltz  that  the 
only  way  we  could  come  out  on  top  was  to 
:>urprlse  them. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"We've  got  to  get  down  there  and  put 
everything  we  have  got  into  the  air  and 
don't  hold  anything  back.  We  must  hit  them 
at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

OITLT    ONE    CHANCB 

•"We  may  only  get  one  chance  and  we 
have  absolutely  got  to  make  the  most  of 
It.'" 

Spruance  said  he  put  all  hla  available  alr- 
crait.  except  a  fighter  cover,  into  the  air. 
loaded  with  torpedoes  and  500  and  1.000- 
pound  txjmtM. 

The  planes  sank  four  Japanese  aircraft 
carriers  and  a  cruiser,  severely  damaged  an- 
other cruiser,  three  destroyers  and  a  tanker, 
and  caused  the  lass  of  322  Japanese  air- 
craft— many  of  them  on  the  sunken  car- 
riers— plus  many  of  Japan's  firstline  pilots. 

The  United  States  lost  the  Yorktown  and 
the  destroyer  Hammann.  Except  for  the  tor- 
pedo planes  which  went  in  to  attack  with- 
out waiting  for  fighter  protection  and  were 
shot  down  by  Zeroes.  U.S.  dlvebomber  plane 
losses  were  caused  by  forced  landings  when 
pilots  ran  out  of  gas.  They  stayed  In  the  at- 
tack so  long,  they  couldn't  make  It  home. 

Spruance  said  he  was  determined  not  to 
let  that  happen  to  the  planes  scraped  up 
from  the  Enterprise.  Hornet  and  surviving 
pilots  of  the  Yorktown  which  he  had  sent 
out  to  sink  the  fourth  Japanese  carrier. 

"Those  pilots  came  back  nt  night  and  it 
was  my  decision  to  turn  on  all  our  deck  and 
search  lights  rmd  get  'em  In."  he  said.  "We 
had  never  made  a  night  landing  before,  but 
I  had  to  get  those  pllou  back.  We  only  lost 
one  plane.  The  ttrst  pilot  fell  astern  ( behind  i 
the  ship  and  went  in  the  water,  but  we 
saved  him.  too."" 

Spruance  said  after  first  heat  of  the 
battle  "'I  had  to  sit  down  and  .scratch  my 
head  and  figure  out  what  to  do.'" 

"I  Just  couldnt  lie  to  (slt  there  In  the 
water)."  he  said.  "I  had  already  set  myself 
a  limit  of  700  miles  distance  to  remain  from 
Wake  Island  where  the  Japanese  nad  con- 
centrated attack  r.lrcraft. 

"And  Yamamoto  was  sending  out  a  plain 
Iinguage  SOS  pretending  a  battleship  was 
in  distress  trying  to  lure  me  Into  a  trap  he 
was  equipped  to  exploit. 

FACES    DECISION 

"Our  forces  were  low  on  fuel,  we  had  sunk 
their  carriers.  I  was  faced  with  the  unde- 
slrablUty  of  running  into  that  big  Japanese 
force  at  night  short  on  fuel  and  outgunned."' 

"I  had  no  intention  of  running  afoul  of 
that  force."  he  said.  "I  had  the  feeling,  per- 
haps an  intuition,  that  we  had  pushed  our 
luck  as  far  to  the  westward  as  was  good  for 
u:;."" 

Spruance"s  name  meant  nothing  to  the 
Japanese  before  Midway.  But  he  became  one 
of  the  most  feared  and  respected  of  U.S. 
admirals  as  he  led  U.S.  forces  to  victory 
after  victory.  He  never  lost  a  naval  engage- 
ment. 

Born  July  3.  1B86.  at  Baltimore.  Spruance 
was  reared  In  New  Jersey  and  Indiana.  He 
entered  the  Naval  .\cademy  from  Indiana, 
graduating  In  1907. 

He  retired  from  the  Navy  In  1948  with  11 
citations  from  his  own  country.  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Belgium.  He  lives  in  Del  Monte  with 
his  wife.  Miirgaret.  whom  he  married  In  1914. 
They  have  two  grown  children  and  five 
grandchildren. 

STILL     AcnvX 

Nearlng  83.  Spruance  naturally  is  not  as 
sprightly  as  he  used  to  be,  but  he  still  drives 
an  automobile  and  he  t.ikes  the  stairs  two 
steps  at  a  time  leaving  guests  gasping  for 
breath  behind  him. 

His  favorite  exercise  Is  working  on  his  half- 
acre  of  land,  where  deer  roam  and  playful 
raccoons  make  a  game  of  unplllng  rocks  he 
places  to  keep  them  out  of  his  garden,  and 
walking. 

He  used  to  wear  out  his  aides  by  pacing  up 
and  down  decks  while  planning  strategy,  and 
he  still  gets  around. 
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Golf?  "I  have  nothing  In  common  with 
golf!"  he  snaps. 

"And  I  hate  writing.  I  have  no  plans  to 
write  a  book  or  my  memoirs.  I  never  wrote 
anything  I  did  not  have  to."  he  said. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


OP  MEN  AND  SHIPS 


HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

OP    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  20.  196S 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  taking  this  time  to  discuss  the  re- 
markable success  story  of  a  firm  in  my 
district,  the  National  Steel  &  Ship- 
building Co.  The  bold  and  imaginative 
steps  taken  to  accelerate  progress  at 
NASSCO  over  the  past  decade  could  serve 
as  a  model  not  only  for  shipbuilders,  but 
for  industry  generally. 

The  plot  of  this  particular  story  is 
simple :  how  a  company  grew  big  because 
it  dared  to  think  big.  Admittedly,  this 
growth  process  did  not  happen  overnight. 
In  fact,  a  half -century  elapsed  before  the 
company  decided  it  could  build  anything 
bigger  than  a  tunaboat. 

National  Steel  &  Shipbuilding  Co. 
was  founded  in  San  Diego  in  1905.  as  the 
California  Iron  Works  tt  Machine  Shop, 
but  it  was  not  until  1956  that  the  firm 
first  went  after  and  won  a  major  con- 
tract, to  build  a  338-foot  transport  for 
the  Army,  the  Col.  C.  R.  Page. 

At  that  time,  this  undei'taking,  while 
undoubtedly  alluring,  might  also  have 
appeared  visionary  for  a  firm  with  a 
payroll  of  only  150.  The  scoffers  had  a 
field  day,  maintaining  that  National 
Steel  ii  Shipbuilding  Co.  could  not 
complete  the  job.  But  the  company  man- 
aged to  make  all  the  necessary  adju.st- 
ments.  and  the  Page  went  down  the  ways 
without  a  hitch. 

Successful  construction  of  the  Page 
signalled  the  beginning  of  a  golden  era 
for  National  Steel  &  Shipbuilding  Co. 
One  good  thing  led  to  another,  and  in 
1958  and  1959,  the  expanding  San  Diego 
yard  was  awarded  contracts  for  con- 
structing six  C-3  freighters  for  the 
Amci-ican  Export  Lines,  a  $70  million 
package. 

It  looked,  for  a  time,  as  if  National 
Steel  Shipbuilding  Co.'s  ambitions  had 
finally  exceeded  her  capabilities:  and  in 
late  1959,  ownership  of  the  firm  was 
transferred  to  a  combine  headed  by  Kai- 
ser Industries  Corp.  and  the  Morrison 
Knudson  Co..  Inc. 

Despite  Kaisers  proven  know-how  in 
the  mass  production  of  ships.  National 
Steel  Shipbuilding  Co.'s  fortunes  contin- 
ued declining  imtil  1962,  when  a  hard- 
di-iving  civil  engineer  named  John  V. 
Banks  was  brought  in  to  head  the  com- 
pany as  executive  vice  president  and  gen- 
eral manager. 

Mr.  Banks,  aided  by  a  dedicated  and 
highly  competent  work  force,  began  a 
major  organizational  overhaul  which  has 
paid  off  in  an  expanded  payroll,  new  and 
even  bigger  contracts  and  a  glowing  bal- 
ance sheet.  Net  sales  have  risen  from  $33 
million  in  fiscal  1962  to  $69  million  in 
fiscal  1967,  and  sales  of  $93  million  are 
forecast  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  The 
work   force  has   increased  correspond- 


ingly and  now  stands  at  2,700.  making 
National  Steel  Shipbuilding  Co.  one  of 
the  two  or  three  biggest  employers  In  my 

The  company's  future  is  more  secure 
than  ever.  For  one  thing.  National  Steel 
Shipbuilding  Co.  has  a  long-term  con- 
tract valued  at  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars to  produce  17  big  new  tank  landing 
ships  for  the  Navy.  For  another,  the  firm 
has  all  but  locked  up  the  market  for  the 
Naw's  new  "floating  supermaiket."  the 
combat  store  ship,  and  has  bagged  all 
seven  of  the  contracts  awarded  so  far 
for  these  vessels. 

John  Banks,  the  principal  architect  of 
all  this  progress  and  prosperity,  is  not 
surprisingly,  one  of  the  most  tireless 
executives  in  the  San  Diego  business 
community.  He  is  behind  his  desk  at  7 :30 
in  the  morning  and  puts  in  a  10-  or  1-- 
hour  day,  6  days  a  week.  His  effecUve- 
ness  was  formally  recognized  last  year, 
when  he  was  presented  the  industrial 
"Oscar"  the  Gold  Knight  of  Manage- 
ment Award,  by  the  National  Manage- 
ment Association. 

National  Steel  &  Shipbuilding  Co.  to- 
day may  be  the  most  efficient  shipyard  in 
the  Nation.  This  month,  the  firm  an- 
nounced completion  of  a  2 -year  program 
to  enlarge  and  modernize  production  fa- 
cilities. The  improvements  were  canied 
out  under  the  management  supervision 
of    Kaiser    Engineers,    which    has    also 
made  a  long-range  shipyard  moderniza- 
tion study  for  the  Navy.  As  a  result.  Na- 
tional  Steel    &    Shipbuilding    Co.    now 
boasts   such   up-to-date   features   as   a 
computerized  production  control  system, 
brandnew   welding   processes,   magnetic 
cranes,  conveyer  belts  for  the  split  sec- 
ond movement  of  materials  and   1.100 
feet  of  track  for  a  high-speed  shuttle  car 
carrying  plates  to  the  cranes.  What  they 
really  have  Is  an  assembly  line — but  for 
ships  Instead  of  cars. 

Last  April.  I  was  honored  to  speak  at 
the  launching  ceremony  for  the  sixth 
sliip  in  the  combat  store  series,  a  vessel 
appropriately  christened  the  U.S.S.  San 
Diego.  In  words  that  I  will  now  repeat.  I 
attempted  to  sum  up  my  own  feelings 
about  National  Steel  fc  Shipbuilding  Co.: 
We  can  be  proud  of  the  dedicated  people 
of  National  Steel  &  Shipbuilding  Company- 
management  and  employees— for  producing 
an  important  new  line,  the  AFS  combat  store 
ship  series.  John  Banks  and  his  associates 
stand  ready   to   answer,   promptly   and   effi- 
ciently   the  most  chaUenglng  requirements 
of  the  Navy  and  Merchant  Marine.  Like  the 
\FS    ships    themselves.    National    Steel    has 
earned  a  reputation  for  versatility  and  reli- 
ability. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  company  has 
come  a  very  long  way  since  it  began  ex- 
istence as  a  humble  Iron  foundry  63  years 
ago  and  that  the  best  Is  yet  to  come. 

At  tills  point,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  submit  a  recent  article  In  which 
the  San  Diego  Unions  able  Tim  Shepard 
outlined  the  evolvement  of  National 
Steel  &  Shipbuilding  Co.  Into  one  of  our 
great  shipyards: 
Competitors  Wonder  at  National  Steel  and 

SHIPBUILDING       CO.— BBASH       STEEL       FIRMS 

Dabing  Bids  Bring  Growing  Results 

(By  Tim  Shepard) 
National  Steel  &  ShipbuUding  Co.,  a  brash 
youngster  in  the  famUy  of  the  NaUon's  ship- 


building companies  has  her  older  competi 
tors  sliaklng  their  heads. 

Thev  have  been  wondering  three  things. 
HOW  did  She  grow  so  fast?  When  If  f «  g«'nB 
to  stop?  What  will  she  come  up  with  n^*? 

in  a  dozen  years  this  fledgling  has  grown 
into  a  giant  and  some  of  Uie  more  conserva- 
tive shipbuilders  are  frankly  quite  concerned 
about  NASSCOs  voracious  appetite  for  con- 

^■"when  the  San  Diego  shipyard  decided 
to  sit  down  with  the  big  fellows  back  in  1966. 
little  attention  was  paid. 

INITIAL  JOB 

The  feeling  was  that  the  few  crumbs  she 
was  able  to  pick  up  would  never  bejnissed 
or  that  she  might  choke  on  her  first  big-time 

*^°That  initial  Job  was  the  consuuctlon  of 
the  col.  U.  D.  Page,  a  338-foot  transport  for 
the  Army,  a  contract  which  many  felt  could 
nrove  more  trouble  than  It  was  worth. 

It  was  a  ship  that  Uicorporated  many  new 
Ideas.  The  more  cautious  yards  were  hesitant 
about  taking  It  on. 

But  NASSCOs  top  management  felt  it  was 
lime  for  the  150-man  yard  to  move  out 
of  the  tunaboat  class  and  into  the  big  boaw. 
This  meant  hiring  many  ^^ew  experienced 
hands,  adding  equipment,  and  building  big 
uew  ship  launching  ways. 

There  were  a  lot  of  shipbuilders  who  ex- 
pected the  San  Diego  outfit  to  fall  flat  on  Its 
f'tce   Tlie  youngster  didn't  even  stumble. 
'  Gaining  confidence.  Nassco  next  knocked 
off  Its  second  big  contractr-the  2U2-fooi  re- 
search ship  Surveyor.  This  was  another  jolj 
filled  with  unknowns  which  caused  several 
experienced    yards    to    shy    away.    The    Sun 
Diego  yard  again  didn't  falter. 
stride  extended 
Then  hardly  waiting  for  a  deep  breath,  the 
yard  extended  its  stride  by  going  out  lor  a 
six-freighter  contract  for  the  American  Ex- 
port Lines.  Nassco's  first  try  for  a  U.S.  Mari- 
time Administration  subsidy  job. 

Nassco's  300-man  staff  had  to^lmost  dou- 
ble to  handle  that  one.  The  $70-million  con- 
tract was  a  tremendous  technical  and  finan- 
cial commitment  for  a  firm  that  only  a  lew 
years  before  had  considered  a  $500,000  tima- 
boat  a  big  job. 

To  handle  It  the  company  created  a  joint 
venture,  headed  by  the  Henry  J.  Kaiser  Co. 
and  Morrlson-Knudsen  Co.,  which  are  now 
the  parent  companies  of  Nassco. 

The  Kaiser  company  was  a  good  parent  for 
such  a  venture.  The  late  Henry  J.  Kaiser  was 
the  man  who  in  World  War  II  P™v«^ /'^f 
the  automobile  assembly  line  could  be  ap- 
plied to  shipbuilding.  He  turned  out  Liberty 
ships  at  the  rate  of  one  every  72  hours. 
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were  not  satisfied  with  the  prospect  of 
battling  for  the  dozen  or  so  U.S.  maritime 
subsidy  contracts  that  were  being  doled  out 
to  American  companies  each  year. 

The  real  giants  have  to  look  to  the  Na\y 
for  contracts  to  keep  their  heads  high. 

The  Nassco  men  set  their  sights  on  the 
first  Navy  APS  contract,  a  high-speed  combat 
stores  ship  which  was  to  become  the  Hoating 
supermarket  of  the  modern  Navy. 

As  the  first  of  a  series  of  new  supply  ships, 
the  nation's  top  shipbuilders  sharpened  their 
i>enclls  for  the  cmtract. 

When  the  San  Diego  yard  turned  in  the 
low  bid  there  was  plenty  of  noise  coming 
from  yards  which  had  enjoyed  lonB-";?'™ 
relatloiuships  with  the  Navy.  Nassco  had  to 
fiKht  to  get  Navy  qualification. 

Nassco  at  last  had  succeeded  In  getting  Its 
foot  m  the  door  of  Navy  construction.  How 
well  it  has  kcpc  that  door  open  can  be  Judged 
bv  the  fact  that  the  S^in  Diego  yard  last  week 
huinched  the  sixth  of  this  class,  a  ship  which 
bears  tlie  name  of  San  Diego. 

Efficiencies  developed  during  previous  AFb 
contracts  have  locked  out  N'^^^os  hungry 
competitors.  No  other  yard  h;is  built  one  of 
these  combat  stores  ships. 

Speaking  at  the  launching  of  the  ^n 
Diego.  Banks  took  note  of  the  yards  latest 
innovation,  a  production-flow  system  that 
ussures  San  Diego  its  place  as  ""«  ""i  .|^^ 
nation's      most      progressive      shipbuilding 

centers. 


money  lost 
It  was  during  the  American  Export  Unes 
contract  that  Nassco  almost  fulfilled  the  ex- 
pectaUons    of    some    shlpbmlders    w^o    pre- 
dicted she  had  bitten  ofl  more  than  she  could 

The  yard  began  losing  money.  The  material 
flow  and  production  problems  of  such  a  major 
contract  were  proving  more  than  the  staff 
could  handle.  ...  „  .     _ 

To  set  the  company  back  on  its  feet.  Kaiser 
sent  John  V.  Banks,  a  civil  engineer  with 
abundant  energy  and  a  flare  for  developing 
production  techniques.  Having  been  with 
Kaiser  for  many  years,  Banks  had  a  back- 
ground of  shipbuilding  and  vehicle  produc- 

"  u'took  Banks  a  couple  of  years  to  salvage 
the  situation  and.  since  then.  N««f°  ^aa 
never  stopped  running.  The  firm  built  $200 
mllUon  worth  of  merchant  ships  following 
the  change  in  management. 

These  vessels  have  won  the  yard  the  praise 
of  shipping  companies  and  the  maritime  ad- 
minlstraUon  alike. 

Banks  and  his  vice  president  of  sales— a 
fusi-t..iung  Irishman  called  John  Murphy— 


FLAG  DAY.  19G8 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

<^F    M.\RVLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  20,  1968 

Mr  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  June  13.  1968,  an  editorial  on  the  U.fa. 
flag  appeared  in  the  JcfEersonian.  a  fine 
newspaper  sei-ving  Baltimore  County  In 
this  time  of  discord  and  discontent,  the 
thoughtful  words  In  this  editorial  should 
be  well  considered.  .  „  ^.t 

1  would  like  to  commend  the  staff  oi 
the  Jeffersonian  and  its  editor.  Mr  Au- 
gust Maher.  by  including  this  editorial 
In  the  Record  : 

FLAG  Day,  1968 
Is  it  possible  to  wave  the  flag  too  much? 
Provided,  of  course,  that  you  wave  it  with 
mteerlty?  Is  It  possible  to  study  Lincoln  or 
Shakespeare  too  much?  Is  It  possible  Ud  re-ad 
the  Bible  too  much? 

The  great,  the  good,  the  true,  are  uiex- 
haustible  for  inspiration,  example  and 
strength.  I  believe  that  we  are  not  waving 
our  flag  enough,  not  nearly  enough. 

It  seems  to  me  tliat  we  are  developing  a 
tendency    to    be    timid   or    even  .apologetic 
alout  w-avlng  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Walk 
up  and  clown  the  street*  on  July  4  and  count 
the  flags.  It  is  our  nation's  birthday,  a  siu:red 
day  m  world  history,  the  most  lmi>orUnt  da> 
of  America.  Why  isn't  the  flag  fly'^e  °"  «;"^, 
rooftop  and  from  every  home  and  building? 
This  complacent  attitude  U  strong  evidence 
of  cancerous  patriotic  decay.  The  flag  is  a 
si-mbol  of  our  national  unity.  It  Is  the  spirit 
of  our  undying  devoUon  to  our  country.  It 
stands   for   the   best   that   Is   in   us  .  .  .  lor 
loyalty,  character,  and  faith  in  democriiCj^ 
Isn't   our  flag   a   synonym   of    the  United 
States    6f    America?    Does    it   not   represent 
man's  greatest,  noblest,  most  sublime  dream? 

2  U  notC  zenith  of  achievement   the  goal 
to  which  generations  have  aspired? 

Ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  Relieve  it  Is  time 
for  us  .  for  the  mad.  rushing  Twentieth 
Century  American  ...  to  stop  for  a  moment 
and  think.  Let  us  arrest  our  near  reverential 
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admiration  of  material  succeM  and  return  to 
the  spiritual  and  ethical  value*.  Let  ua  Im- 
bue and  rekindle  In  ourselTes  and  our  chil- 
dren the  so-called  old-fashioned  way  of  pa- 
triotism, a  burning  devotion  to  the  principles 
and  Ideals  upon  which  our  country  was 
founded. 

Should  not  every  home  own  and  proudly 
display  the  colors  on  holidays  and  other  such 
occasions?  Isn't  the  flag  Patrick  Henry.  Jeffer- 
son. Franklin.  Washington,  Nathan  Hale,  Get- 
tysburg and  Valley  Forge.  Paul  Revere,  Jack- 
son and  other  great  men  and  women  who 
have  given  us  our  heritage?  When  you  look 
at  the  flag  can't  you  see  the  Alamo,  Corregl- 
dor.  Pearl  Harbor,  The  Monitor.  The  Merrl- 
mac.  Wake  Island,  and  Korea?  Lest  we  forget. 
Isn't  the  fl.ig  Fl.inders  Field.  Bataan.  Iwo 
JIma.  Norm.indy.  Babe  Ruth  and  Davy  Crock- 
ett? The  great  events  of  our  past  and  present 
are  wrapped  up  In  our  flag. 

It  is  a  symbol  of  this  blessed  iinllon.  a 
giant  In  industry,  education  and  commerce. 
Millions  of  lertUe  square  miles,  wheatlands, 
coal  mines,  steel  plants.  Our  great  republic, 
the  chosen  infant  destined  to  be  man's  last 
and  remaining  hope  (or  suffering  humanity, 
a  shining  beacon  of  light,  noble  and  glorious, 
the  haven  for  the  oppressed  and  persecuted 
and   truly  Qod's  gift   to  mankind. 

That  is  what  the  nag  means  to  me.  Can  we 
wave  it  too  much?  I  don't  think  so. 

(Note. — The  above  editorial  was  the  reply 
of  S.  L.  DeLove,  on  the  Know  Your  History 
Hour  December  30.  1956.  to  a  listener  who 
had  written  to  Mr.  DeLove:  "Your  programs 
are  wonderful — especially  the  no  commer- 
cials. But  you  are  waving  the  (lag  too 
much,") 


ASKING  FOR  TROUBLE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  20.  1968 

Mr.  ASHBFiOOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
press  release  dated  June  18,  the  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  United  States.  Joseph 
A.  Scerra,  sounded  a  note  of  caution  in 
allowing  entry  to  our  .shores  of  foreign 
extremists  who  have  fomented  trouble 
abroad.  He  .specifically  singled  out  Ru- 
dolf "Red  Rudi '  Dutschke.  who  was  re- 
cently shot  in  Berlin  and  who  has  caused 
considerable  trouble  in  West  Germany. 
Commander  Scerra  pointed  out  that 
Dutschke  has  publicly  jmnounced  his 
hatred  of  the  United  States,  had  de- 
nounced U.S.  involvement  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  has  burned  the  U.S.  flag.  He 
further  observed  that  U.S.  law  provides 
for  the  exclusion  of  undesirable  aliens 
from  our  land,  and  in  view  of  Dutschke  s 
background  he  should  be  denied  a  visa 
for  admission  to  the  United  States. 

We  have  our  own  flag-burners,  draft- 
card  mutilators  and  radicals  in  ample 
supply,  and  it  certainly  does  not  make 
sense  to  welcome  an  avowed  trouble- 
maker to  our  midst  whose  presence  will 
work  against  the  best  interests  of  this 
coimtry. 

If,  under  any  pretense,  Dutschke  is  al- 
lowed entry  to  the  United  States,  I  am 
fairly  certain  the  protest  from  the  1,400,- 
000- member  VFW  will  be  loud  and 
clear. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  submit 
the  VFW  press  release  of  June  18  for  in- 
clusion in  the  CoNCRsssioNAt  Record,  as 
follows: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I A  news  release  from  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 

Wars  of  the  United  SUtea.  June  IS,  1098) 
VFW  CHlxr  Sat«  UNrm>  Statks  8Hotru>  Nor 

Allow  Visa  to  "Rxtolutionabt"  Oebman 

"SxtTneNT  LcADEm" 

Washington,  DC.  June  18. — The  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States,  said  today  he 
hopes  "our  Government  would  not  even  con- 
sider allowing  the  German  leftrwlng  anar- 
chist Rudolf  'Red  Rudi'  Dutschke  a  visa  to 
come  to  the  United  States." 

Joseph  A.  Scerra,  Gardner,  Mass.,  the 
VFW.  leader,  said  that  Dutschke  is  a  self- 
professed  'profe.islonal  revolutionary'  who 
has  caused  considerable  trouble  In  West  Ber- 
lin and  West  Germany." 

The  shooting  of  Dutschke  In  Berlin  last 
April  set  off  a  week  of  rioting  throughout 
West  Germany  which  led  to  several  deaths, 
injury  to  hundreds  of  persons  and  destruc- 
tion running  Into  millions  of  dollars.  Scerra 
said.  The  so-called  "student  leader"  has  pub- 
licly announced  his  hatred  of  the  United 
States,  has  denounced  U.S.  Involvement  in 
South  Vietnam  and  has  burned  the  U.S.  flag, 
the  V.F.W.  leader  charged. 

"We  do  not  need  this  type  of  reactionary 
agitator  here,"  Scerra  said.  "Today  there  are 
enough  home-grown  radicals  who  would 
bring  down  our  society  and  government.  We 
do  not  need  to  import  one  who  has  brought 
death  and  destruction  within  another  na- 
tion. 

"Dutschke  has  professed  his  goal  as  the 
'destruction  of  the  est<iblishment  and  of  par- 
liamentttry  procedures'.  He  has  publicly  Iden- 
tified himself  with  Castro-&tyle  communism 
and  admires  the  Red  Chinese  as  world  rev- 
olutionaries. He  is  known  as  one  of  Europe's 
leading  ambassadors  of  revolution.  He  has 
been  a  student  at  the  Free  University  of 
Berlin,  a  hot-bed  of  anti-U.S.  feeling,  which 
operates  mainly  with  fundj  from  U.S.  foun- 
dations. He  calls  himself  'a  Marxist'." 

Sccrr.t  .said  that  "within  the  laws  of  our 
nat.on  there  are  areits  pertaining  to  the 
admission  or  denial  o(  admission  to  aliens 
(US  Code  8  1182  (28-29)  ),  Dutschke  should 
be  classifled  as  an  undesirable  alien'  and 
denied  a  visa  to  visit  our  nation.  Speaking 
for  the  1,400,000  members  of  the  VF.W.  I 
call  on  our  government  to  strongly  resist  the 
attempts  that  will  be  made  here  at  home  to 
;;i;ow  Dutschke  admission  to  the  United 
St\tes.  We  are  forewarned  that  his  presence 
on  our  shores  could  be  disastrous," 
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A  CITIZEN  SPEAKS 


HON.  DON  H.  CUUSEN 

or  CAUroBNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  20.  1968 

Mr,  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  recent  weeks  many  people  have  been 
wondering  and  asking  themselves:  "What 
is  wrong  in  America"? 

Recently,  I  received  a  letter  from  a 
constituent,  Mr.  George  L.  Childs  of 
Santa  Rosa,  Calif.,  that  I  believe  states 
the  case  eloquently  and  reflects  the  feel- 
ings of  a  vast  majority  of  Americans. 

It  deals  with  the  nature  of  our  prob- 
lems today  and  places  the  role  of  legis- 
lation and  the  responsibilities  of  citizen- 
ship in  this  great  country  into  proper 
perspective. 

I  wish  more  citizens  like  George  L. 
Childs  would  come  forth  with  the  timely, 
excellent,  and  articulate  comments  he  ex- 
presses. While  I  do  not  know  him  per- 
sonally, he  is  a  great  American.  We  have 


many  like  him,  but  regrettably  they  are 
in  the  silent  majority. 

The  people  of  this  country  must  get 
involved — they  must  participate — they 
must  commit  themselves  to  upholdinp; 
that  which  is  good  about  America, 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
inserting  Mr.  Childs'  thought-provoking 
letter  into  the  Record  in  the  hope  that 
it  will  be  widely  read  and  studied  because, 
in  my  judgment,  it  merits  our  attention. 

I  am  pleased  and  proud  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  the  very  fine  remarks  of 
my  friend  from  Santa  Rosa — George 
Childs: 

Santa  Rosa,  Calif., 

June  10,  1968. 
Hon.  Donald  H  Clausen. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:  The  events  of  this  past  week  have 
prompted  me  to  write  my  views  to  the  Presi- 
dent. I  think  you  will  be  Interested  In  read- 
ing that  correspondence. 

I  feel  very  strongly  about  the  problems 
of  violence  and  lawlessness  within  our  coun- 
try. /  also  icel  that  legislation  is  merely  a 
method,  an  instrument  to  be  utilized  iii 
promulgating  the  objectives  of  principle  or 
ideology.  Our  principles  have  faltered  and, 
I  bclicrc.  that  is  the  cause  of  the  tedious 
:itate  we're  in  today.  It's  true  that  our  country 
Is  experiencing  a  social  revolution.  Revolution 
or  not,  our  principles  need  not  change. 

Our  principles  of  government  are  sound. 
The  individual  and  personal  principles  of 
the  founders  of  this  great  country  were  sound. 
Over  the  past  few  years  we  have  allowed 
those  principles  to  give  way  to  the  more 
delicious  and  happier  life.  We  need  respon- 
sibility, respect,  patriotism,  and  moral  char- 
acter on  an  Individual  basis  among  our  so- 
ciety. This  should  be  the  objective  of  our 
governmental  leadership.  To  rebuild  and  re- 
flrblsh  the  self-image  and  self-respect  among 
each  American  citizen.  This  Is  the  only  way 
we  can  return  to  the  unified,  industrious, 
healthy,  non-violent,  democratic  nation  we 
once  were. 

We  need  to  enforce  our  latcs.  We  need  to 
punish  those  who  break  our  laws.  We  need 
to  help  only  those  who  tirelessly  attempt 
to  help  and  Improve  themselves.  We  need 
newer  and  broader  methods  and  techniques 
of  educating  our  youths  as  to  the  responsi- 
bilities of  exercising  rights  and  freedoms: 
the  consequences  of  permissiveness  and  un- 
lawful conduct:  the  destructlveness  of  social 
and  moral  irresponsibility.  We  need  to  re- 
ward and  exemplify  only  those  personalities 
and  succeed  "in  spite  of",  rather  than  "be- 
cause of,"  We  need  to  Indoctrinate  our  cit- 
izenry to  the  fact  that  freedom  from  op- 
pression is  possible  only  so  long  as  each 
Individual  Is  willing  to  contribute  his  ef- 
forts to  the  cause  of  peace  and  understand- 
ing: is  willing  to  accept  the  responsibility 
of  being  a  citizen  by  maintenance  of  personal 
moral  character  and  Integrity,  and  purveying 
those  qualities  through  generations  of  off- 
spring. 

Each  and  every  American  needs  to  renew 
his  faith  in  this  country.  He  needs  to  re- 
affirm his  allegiance  to  this  country  and  all 
It  stands  for  under  God.  Those  who  oppose 
the  fundamentals  of  the  American  Society 
should  be  Ignored,  not  given  television  and 
newspaper  coverage.  Each  citizen  should  be 
made  aware  that  each  Is  responsible  for  their 
actions.  If  those  actions  are  in  violation  of 
our  statutes,  then  violators  should  be  pros- 
ecuted to  the  fullest  extent  of  the  law, 

I  suggest  that  permissiveness  breeds  ir- 
responsibility. Irresponsibility  breeds  Im- 
morality. All  of  these  destroy  character.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  true,  loyal,  law-abiding, 
responsible  American  citizen  that  has  no 
character. 

Respectfully, 

Oeoroe  L.  Childs. 
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iLegislative  day  of  Wednesday.  June  19.  1968) 


The  Senate  met  at  9  a.m,.  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 

Rev  Patrick  J.  Hunter.  S.J..  New  Or- 
leans Province  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
Loyola  University.  New  Orleans.  La.,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 


God  of  humanity,  we  come  before  You 
iliis  Friday  in  June  of  1968  with  a  fa- 
miliar plea— that  You  listen,  and  under- 
.st«nd,  and  help. 

You  have  heard  us  all— Senators  oi 
clergymen  or  just  human  persons— give 
this  plea  so  often.  And  it  always  comes 
with  an  unspoken  hope: 

The  hope  that  "God"  means  a  person 
who  always  listens,  even  when  our  words 
are  confused  or  boring  or  even  threat- 
ening: 

The  hope  that  "God"  means  a  person 
who  always  understands  our  real  mean- 
ing even  when  that  meaning  may  be 
clouded  by  the  tensions,  anxieties,  and 
complex  actions  in  the  midst  of  which 
we  ask  for  understanding; 

The  hope  that  "God"  means  a  person 
who  always  helps,  even  when  that  help 
may  interfere  with  a  kind  of  divine  lux- 
ui-y  or  expose  God  to  human  ingratitude 
or  cost  the  very  life  of  Gods  Son 

And  on  this  day  above  all.  we  ask  You 
to  give  us  more— to  Rive  us  Your  very 
ability  to  listen,  to  understand,  to  help. 
And  as  we  are  poor  when  we  pray  be- 
fore God.  we  ask  You  to  give  us  Your 
ability  to  listen  to  the  poor,  to  under- 
stand the  poor,  to  help  the  poor 

Let  us  never  say  we  have  listened 
enough  to  the  poor.  Let  us  listen  to  Res- 
urrection City,  even  when  the  words 
offend  us.  Let  us  never  say  we  have  un- 
derstood enough,  even  when  tensions 
hide  an  inner  plea  for  peace.  Let  us  never 
say  we  have  helped  or  given  enough,  even 
when  we  must  sacrifice  our  wealth  m 
higher  taxation  and  must  focus  our  lim- 
ited expenditures  on  human  welfare  and 
not  on  luxury,  convenience,  security,  or 

^^As  we  ask  You.  our  God,  to  listen  and 
respond  to  us  poor  humans,  let  us  as 
humans  listen  and  respond  to  our  fellow 
humans  who  are  poor.  Amen. 


authorize  appropriations  for  certain 
maritime  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce;  asked  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Hou.ses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Gar- 
MATZ.  Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Lennon.  Mi". 
Mailliard.  and  Mr.  Pelly  were  appointed 
managers  of  the  conference  on  the  part 

of  the  House.  ^  .,  „f 

The  message  further  announced  that 
Die  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(HR  15414 >  to  continue  the  existing  ex- 
cise tax  rates  on  communication  serv- 
ices and  on  automobiles,  and  to  apply 
more  generally  the  provisions  relating  to 
payments  of  estimated  tax  by  corpora- 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Hou.se  had  passed  a  bill    'H.R.   17903) 
making  appropriations  for  public  works 
for  water   and   power   resources  devel- 
opment,  including   civil   functions   ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense the  Panama  Canal,  certain  agen- 
cies of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
the  Atlantic-Pacific  Interoceamc  Canal 
Study  Commission,  the  Delaware  River 
Basin  Commission,  Interstate  Commis- 
sion on  the  Potomac  River  Basm,  the 
Tennessee    Valley    Authority,    and    the 
Water  Resources  Council,  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1969.  and  for  other  pui- 
poses,  in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate, 

The  message  further  announced  tnai 
the  House  had  passed  a  joint  resolution 
(H  J  Res.  1302)  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  issue  a  proclamation  designating 
the  week  of  October  13,  1968,  as  "Salute 
to  Eisenhower  Week,"  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


H  R  10058.  An  act   for   the   relief   of   Mrs. 

^tn.  foeSS.""  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Arthur 

""n.R'loigg.  Au  act  for  the  relief  ^of  Lloyd 
W.  Corblsier;  „  ^     ,  ,,.,.  « 

HR.  11166.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Earl  b. 
Haldeman,  Jr.  , 

HR.  12073.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
Allunarlo;   iind 

H  R  15856.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  develop- 
mculs.  construction  of  facilities,  and  admin- 
istrative cporatlons,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  Wednesday,  June  19, 
1968.  be  approved. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
,scntatives  by  Mr,  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the 
joint  resolution  'S.J.  Res  180)  to  pro- 
vide franked  maU  privileges  for  surviv- 
ing spouses  of  Members  of  Congress 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (H.R.  15189)  to 


The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

H.R.  1655.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Clara  B. 

H.R.  2270.  An   act  for   the   relief   of    Capt. 

David  Campbell;  ,,   n^an 

H.R.  2465.  An   act   for    the   relief   of   Dean 

P.  Bartelt;  ,  ,    ^    „r    tvn. 

HR.2688,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
e-state  of  Charles  C.Beaury: 

H.R.  4566.  An   act   for  the   relief   of   Mary 

HR.4961.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Donald 

E    Crichton;  ..  ,     ,    ,„.»,«« 

H.R.  5199.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James 

E.  Denman; 

H.R.  5854.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  E. 
Juanlta  Collinson;  -.,„„rt 

HR.  6305.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Claud 
Ferguson*, 

H.R.  6890.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lester 
W.  Hem  and  Sadie  Hein;  «„„,,ri 

H.R.  t088.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wlllard 
Herndon  Rusk; 

H.R.9568.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Luclen 

A.  Murzyn:  „  ,     ,  ^.,»* 

H.R.  10050.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
Russell  T.  Randall; 


HOUSE    BILL    AND    JOINT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

The  following  bill  and  joint  lesolu- 
tion  were  each  read  twice  by  their  titles 
and  referred,  as  indicated : 

HR  17903.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  public  works  for  water  and  P°*'er  ■•;;- 
sources  development,  including  civil  func- 
tions administered  by  the  Department  ol 
Defense,  the  Panama  Canal,  certain  agencies 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  the  /a- 
lantic-Pacinc  Interoceanic  Canal  Study 
commission,  the  Delaware  River  Basin  Com- 
mission. Interstate  Commission  o"  ^'e 
Potomac  River  Basin,  the  Tennessee  V^Oley 
Aulhoritv.  and  the  Water  Resources  Council 
and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  for  the 
fiscul  vear  ending  June  30,  1969,  and  for 
other  ipurposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
nropriaiions. 

H  J  Res.  1302.  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation 
Snatlng  the  week  of  October  13  1968  a.s 
-.Salute  to  Eisenhower  Week";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

REPORT    OF    A    COMMITTEE    SUB- 
MITTED DURING  RECESS 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  Senate  ol 
March  16. 1967,  ,      ^  .,,_ 

Mr  PASTORE.  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  reported  favorably 
with  amendment,  on  June  19,  1968,  tne 
bill  <HR  17734)  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1968.  and  for  other  purposes 
and  .submitted  a  report  'No.  1269) 
thereon,  which  was  printed. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  now  is  under  the  control  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida.  ^  T„i»1H 
Mr  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader  such 
time  as  he  may  desire. 

EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  tin  ee 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendai. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  COURT  OF 
APPEALS 
The    assistant   legislative    clerk   read 
tiie  nomination  of  John  W.  Kern  III.  of 
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Maryland,  to  be  associate  Judge  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Coiirt  of  Appeals. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  Is  consid- 
ered and  confirmed. 


PUBLIC  SERVICE  COMMISSION  OF 
THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  George  A.  Avery,  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Public  Service  Commission  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  consid- 
ered and  confirmed. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  REDEVEL- 
OPMENT LAND  AGENCY 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Stephen  S.  Davis  to  be  a 
member  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Re- 
development Land  Agency. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  consid- 
ered and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  consid- 
eration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
and  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OBJECTION    TO    COMMITTEE 

MEETING 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Employment.  Manpower,  and  Pov- 
erty of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Objection,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 


REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE  CON- 
TROL ACT  OP  1968— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (HJl.  15414)  to 
continue  the  existing  excise  tax  rates  on 


communication  services  and  on  auto- 
mobiles, and  to  apply  more  generally 
the  provisions  relating  to  payments  of 
estimated  tax  by  corporations.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
report  will  be  read  for  the  Information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
report. 

I  For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  June  20,  1968,  pp.  17978- 
18000,  Congressional  Record.) 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for  the 
quorum  call  be  charged  equally  to  both 
sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mr.  Gore 
In  the  chair).  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  this 
conference  report  may  well  prove  to  be 
the  most  Important  legislation  to  come 
before  the  Senate  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. Approval  of  the  conference  report 
is  necessary,  as  I  said  on  Wednesday 
past,  to  dampen  the  fires  of  domestic  in- 
flation, prevent  a  repetition  of  the  credit 
cnmch  of  1966  In  domestic  financial  mar- 
kets, and  preserve  the  status  of  the  dol- 
lar here  and  abroad  and  the  fabric  of  in- 
ternational trade. 

The  principal  provisions  of  the  report 
agreed  to  by  the  conferees  will  reduce 
expenditures  and  impose  a  10-percent 
income  tax  surcharge.  These  provisions 
form  a  package  which  represents  the 
single  most  important  step  wj  as  a  na- 
tion can  take  to  put  our  financial  house 
in  order. 

These  provisions  were  not  a  part  of 
the  bill  when  it  originally  passed  the 
House,  nor  were  they  included  in  the  bill 
that  was  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Finance.  They  were  proposed  and 
adopted  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on 
April  2. 

These  provisions  form  the  package 
which  was  put  together  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Williams!  and  myself  in  an  effort  to  ar- 
rive at  a  compromise  solution  to  the  Na- 
tion's fiscal  problems.  The  compromise 
involved  pairing  the  10-percent  income 
tax  surcharge  which  the  President  had 
recommended,  and  some  of  us  had  sup- 
ported as  early  as  last  year  and  some 
Senators  even  prior  to  1967,  with  a  $6 
billion  cut  in  Federal  expenditures. 

The  need  for  this  program  arose  out 
of  continued  and  progressively  larger 
budget  deficits,  which  have  now  reached 
the  point  where  deficits  in  excess  of  $20 
billion  are  in  prospect  for  this  fiscal  year 
and  the  next.  The  economic  Impact  of 
these  deficits  is  more  than  we  can  with- 


stand without  suffering  severe  Inflation. 
The  only  alternatives  available  are  in- 
creased taxes  or  sharp  cutbacks  in  Fed- 
eral expenditures,  or  a  combination  of 
the  two. 

For  a  time  In  1966  we  hoped  that  tem- 
porary measures  would  be  sufSdent  to 
meet  the  need.  By  mid- 1967,  however,  it 
became  obvious  that  the  pressures  ex- 
erted by  the  excess  of  expenditures  over 
receipts  in  the  Federal  budget  would  dis- 
rupt the  economy  so  seriously  that 
remedial  action  was  vital.  The  adminis- 
tration proposed  a  10-percent  income  tax 
surcharge. 

Many  Members  of  Congress  were 
reluctant  to  support  this  surcharge.  Some 
felt  that  we  should  meet  the  crisis  by 
reducing  one  category  or  another  of  Fed- 
eral expenditures.  Disputes  of  this  na- 
ture were  inevitable,  but  they  have  gone 
on  long  enough.  We  have  reached  a  p>oint 
where  further  delay  to  debate  the  details 
of  the  package  will  cause  more  damage 
to  the  economy  than  any  adjustment  in 
the  provisions  warrants. 

THE   CRISIS    WE    FACE 

I  discussed  the  current  state  of  the 
economy  on  Wodnesday,  urging  that 
Congress  act  on  this  tax  Increase  and 
expenditure  cut.  Therefore,  I  shall  not 
go  into  detail  on  the  economy  now.  We 
all  know  how  serious  is  the  current  sit- 
uation. I  need  not  tell  Senators  that  in- 
flation is  loose  in  the  land.  Prices  are 
rising  rapidly  and  generally.  In  April, 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  rose  at  an  an- 
nual rate  of  4.1  percent.  The  Nation  iias 
not  experienced  price  rises  of  this  mag- 
nitude since  the  early  days  of  the  Ko- 
rean war.  Wage  demands  are  escalating 
as  labor  seeks  wage  increases  to  catch 
up  with  the  cost  of  living.  These  wage 
increases  will  set  off  another  round  of 
price  increases  unless  we  take  some  firm 
action  to  restore  price  stability. 

I  read  an  article  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  this  morning  which  stated  that 
some  economists  predict  we  will  have 
price  increases  at  the  rate  of  5  percent 
In  the  month  of  June. 

I  cannot  claim  that  this  report  will 
cause  prices  to  fall  to  their  former  levels 
nor  that  it  will  even  put  an  end  to  all 
further  price  increases.  Prices  will  still 
go  up  to  some  extent  as  the  economy  ad- 
justs to  the  inflation  that  has  already 
taken  place.  But  if  we  agree  to  this  con- 
ference report,  I  believe  that  the  rate  of 
price  increase  will  gradually  taper  off 
and  the  situation  will  improve.  If  we  do 
not  agree  to  the  report,  on  the  other 
hand,  surely  the  inflationary  pace  will 
accelerate  and  the  situation  will  deteri- 
orate further. 

The  adoption  of  the  report  Is  also  re- 
quired because  of  the  difficult  situation 
In  our  domestic  credit  markets.  Interest 
rates  have  risen  to  levels  thought  to  be 
fantastic  a  few  years  ago.  The  Interest 
rate  on  home  mortgages  exceeds  7  per- 
cent in  most  parts  of  the  country  today. 
The  Treasury  is  now  paying  almost  6 
percent  in  order  to  find  borrowers  who 
will  accept  its  5 -year  notes.  In  some 
cases  interest  rates  are  higher  than  they 
have  been  in  over  100  years.  If  we  do  not 
adopt  the  report,  they  will  go  even 
higher. 

Together  with  most  Members  of  the 
Senate,  certainly  I  support  the  confer- 
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pnce  report,  not  only  because  I  deplore 
high  interest  rates  but  also  because  I  fear 
a  repetition  of  the  painful  experience  of 

1966. 

That  year,  the  demands  of  borrowers 
rose  sharply  at  a  time  when  the  Federal 
Reserve  felt  it  was  necessary  to  follow  a 
restrictive  policy  to  keep  inflation  in 
check.  Interest  rates  rose  sharply,  and 
savings  and  loan  associations  and  other 
institutions  whose  earnings  are  tied  to 
past  loans  were  unable  to  retain  deposits 
by  offering  competitive  interest  rates. 
Large  amoimts  were  withdrawn  from 
these  Institutions— in  many  cases  to  pur- 
chase Federal  securities.  It  became  im- 
possible to  obtain  mortgage  loans  In  some 
areas  of  the  country  because  the  tradi- 
tional mortgage  lenders  were  without 
funds  to  loan.  The  housing  industry  suf- 
fered severely,  and  many  needed  housing 
units  were  not  constructed. 

Thus  far  this  year  the  Federal  Reserve 
has  not  adopted  so  restrictive  a  policy 
as  It  did  In  1966.  Perhaps  they  fear  that 
a  more  restrictive  policy  combined  with 
heavy  Federal  borrowing  to  finance  a  $25 
bUlion  deficit  will  provoke  a  repetition  of 
the  1966  experience.  As  a  result,  inflation 
has  proceeded  at  a  rapid  rate.  Interest 
rates  have  not  fallen,  however,  and  if 
the  interest  rates  on  Government  securi- 
ties rise  a  little  more,  the  outflow  of  funds 
from  savings  and  loan  institutions  may 
once  again  reach  serious  proportions.  We 
stand  on  the   brink  of   another  credit 
crunch.  The  fate  of  this  report  may  well 
determine  whether  we   withdraw  from 
that  brink  and  bring  interest  rates  down 
or  whether  we  step  over  the  brink  into 
financial  chaos.  . 

Domestic  inflation  and  the  conditions 
of  domestic  financial  markets  give  us 
reason  enough  to  support  the  report.  But 
there  is  another  compelling  reason.  It  is 
the  need  to  strengthen  the  position  of  the 
dollar  and  to  preserve  the  international 
monetary  system. 

Led  by  efforts  of  the  United  States,  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  the  world  has 
expanded  tremendously  since  the  end  of 
the  Second  World  War.  This  expansion 
has  contributed  to  rising  incomes,  higher 
standards  of  living,  and  stable  political 
conditions  in  Europe,  Japan,  and  many 
other  areas  of  the  world.  In  this  system, 
the  dollar  has  functioned  as  a  reserve 
currency.  When  the  overseas  earnings  of 
any  country  fall  short  of  payments  to 
foreigners,  the  difference  must  be  made 
up  through  payments  of  gold  or  of  a 
reserve  currency.  Tliere  has  simply  not 
been  enough  gold  available  to  finance 
the  balancing  payments  generated  by  the 
very  heavy  flow  of  trade  which  now  ex- 
ists.   The    dollar,    therefore,    has    been 
widely  used  as  an  alternative  means  of 
payment. 

The  system  would  be  severely  dis- 
i-upted  if  the  dollar  were  to  lose  its  status 
as  a  reserve  currency.  I  cannot  say  pre- 
cisely what  results  would  follow.  The 
risk  is  great,  however,  that  the  resulting 
disruption  in  established  financial  ar- 
rangements could  lead  to  a  serious  de- 
cline in  world  trade  and  commerce.  In 
turn,  this  would  weaken  the  economies 
of  the  United  States  and  the  other  na- 
tions of  the  free  world  and  provide  fer- 
tile groimd  for  domestic  political  unrest. 
Unless  we  adopt  the  conference  report, 
there  will  be  a  real  threat  to  the  status 


of  the  dollar.  Our  balance  of  payments 
has  been  in  deficit  almost  continuously 
since  1950.  At  first,  foreigners  were  eager 
for  more  doUars  to  add  to  their  reserves. 
Now  they  are  beginning  to  feel  that  they 
have  enough.  They  are  becoming  uneasy 
about  holding  onto  more  dollars.  They 
want  proof  that  the  United  States  is 
willing  to  take  the  steps  necessary  to  re- 
store equilibrium  to  its  balance  of  pay- 
ments. If  we  reject  the  conference  re- 
port it  will  be  a  symbol  in  their  minds 
of  our  unwillingness  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibilities   of     a     reserve    cun-ency 

nation. 

Foreigners  who  decide  they  no  longer 
care  to  hold  dollars  might  try  to  ex- 
change them  for  gold.  Since  there  are 
more  dollars  in  foreign  hands  than  can 
be  redeemed  at  the  present  $35  an  ounce 
price    a  run  on  the  doUar  would  be  a 
serious  matter,  and  it  would  be  inevita- 
ble In  March,  a  sudden  increase  in  spec- 
ulation led  to  a  large  loss  of  gold  by  this 
country  and  the  other  nations  in  the 
so-called  gold  pool  and  eventually  forced 
a   new   arrangement   in  which  central 
banks  have  agreed  to  buy  and  sell  gold 
at  $35  an  ounce  in  transactions  witn 
other   central   banks.   They    have    also 
agreed  not  to  buy  gold  on  the  private 
market.  The  gold  in  private  hands  now 
exchanges  ii    a  free  market.  This  so- 
called  two-tier  system  will  contmue  to 
work  only  if  the  difference  between  the 
two  prices  remains  slight.  If  it  widens 
significantly,    some    countries    will    be 
tempted  to  obtain  gold  from  us  at  the 
$35   an  ounce  rate  and  sell  it  at   ine 
higher  price  prevailing  in  the  private 
market.    When    enough    other    central 
banks  refuse  to  follow  the  rules  of  the 
two-tier  system,  it  will  coUapse  The  re- 
sult will  probably  be  a  general  loss  of 
confidence,  particularly  in  the  dollar. 

While  it  may  be  true  that  the  existing 
system  is  not  ideal,  it  is  far  better  to 
preserve  it  until  a  better  one  can  be 
devised  and  installed,  than  to  permit  a 
crisis  to  develop  which  wUl  bring  it 
crashing  down  around  our  lieads.  We 
certainly  need  time  to  develop  a  better 
system  and  we  have  no  assurance  that 
a  transition  to  such  system  can  be  made 
once  chaos  develops. 

The  conference  report  is  the  single 
most  important  step  we  can  take  to  re- 
store price  stability  in  the  economy  and 
protect  the  integrity  of  the  dollar.  Re- 
ducing the  budget  deficit  to  manage- 
able proportions  will  remove  the  source 
of  much  of  the  inflationary  pressure  now 
evident  and  will  remove  heavy  demands 
for  Federal  borrowing  from  the  domes- 
tic credit  picture.  This,  in  turn,  will  per- 
mit an  early  reduction  in  interest  rates. 
A  reduction  in  inflationary  pressures 
will  strengthen  our  balance  of  payments 
while  the  adoption  of  the  conference  re- 
port wUl  directly  bolster  the  confidence 
of  foreigners  who  today  hold  dollars. 

THE   CONFERENCE   REPORT 

The  Senate  was  aware  of  the  problems 
the  country  faced  when  it  voted  to  accept 
this  biU  originally.  The  bill  as  modified 
by  the  conferees  is  very  close  to  the  ver- 
sion approved  by  the  Senate.  I  think  we 
will  agree  that  the  Senate  conferees 
were  unusually  successful  in  persuading 
the  House  conferees  to  accept  Senate 
amendments  to  the  original  House  bill, 


which  was  a  bill  for  excise  tax  extensions 
and  speed-up  of  corporate  payments. 
Rarely  has  the  House  agreed  to  the  sub- 
stance of  so  many  Important  Senate 
amendmnets  on  a  revenue  bill. 

The  details  of  the  conference  report 
are  contained  in  a  special  conference 
committee  general  explanation  of  the  re- 
port which  was  placed  in  the  Record 
on  June  10  and  is  available  as  a  sepa- 
rate document.  I  shall  not  attempt  at 
this  time  to  cover  all  that  is  discussed 

there.  ,    ..   .  * 

I  might  add  that  a  copy  of  that  report 
is  on  cvei-y  Senator's  desk.  I  do  want  to 
point  out  that  the  major  provisions  of 
the  bill  approved  by  the  Senate  are  re- 
tained. The  provisions  of  the  10-percent 
surcharge  are  the  same  as  the  provisions 
originally  approved  by  the  Senate.  The 
same  $6  billion  expenditure  reduction  for 
the  fiscal  year  1969  is  included  in  both 
the  conference  report  and  the  bill  that 
was  originally  proposed  on  the  floor  and 
passed  by  the  Senate.  The  conference  re- 
port also  calls  for  a  $10  bUllon  reduction 
in  new  obligational  authority— and.  of 
course,  both  the  conference  and  Senate 
versions  of  the  bill  extend  the  existing 
excise  tax  rates  on  automobiles  and  tele- 
phone service  until  June  30.  1969.  That 
provision  has  remained  unchanged. 

The  Senate  conferees  were  forced  to 
recede  on  only  five  provisions  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill.  Perhaps  the  most  important  of 
these  was  the  provision  for  import  quotas 
on  textiles.  The  Senate  conferees  were 
well  aware  of  the  importance  attached 
to  this  particular  provision  sponsored  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
CaroUna  I  Mr.  HollingsI  and  other  Sen- 
ators As  I  recall  the  original  proposal  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  was  co- 
sponsored  by  63  Senators. 

But  our  efforts  failed.  The  House  con- 
ferees refused  to  accept  this  provision. 
They  insisted  they  must  have  an  op- 
portunity to  review  the  Nation's  entire 
trade  picture  and  suggestions  for  its  im- 
provement,    including     the     provisions 
which  related  to  textiles  and  other  related 
proposals.  The  Senate  conferees  finally 
receded  on  the  issue  when  we  were  as- 
sured that  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  would  promptly  begin  hear- 
ings in   which   the   subject   of   unport 
quotas  would  be  discussed.  Such  hear- 
ings have  been  underway  since  June  4. 
I  am  sure  that  the  issues  raised  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  will  re- 
ceive a  thorough,  careful  hearing  by  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

The  House  conferees  also  refused  to 
accept  the  provision  offered  in  the  Sen- 
ate by  the  Senator  from  Colorado  IMr. 
DoMiNicK]  regarding  the  collection  of 
debts  owed  this  country  by  foreign  na- 
tions. Eventually  a  compromise  was 
reached,  however,  in  which  the  Senate 
conferees  agreed  to  recede  on  condition 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  be  required  to 
submit  a  report  to  Congress  on  the 
appropriate  terms  and  conditions  for 
payment  of  indebtedness  of  foreign 
countries  to  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  other  provisions  upon  which 
the  House  conferees  insisted  that  the 
Senate  conferees  recede  was  the  amend- 
ment offered  on  the  Senate  floor  by  the 
Senator  from  CaUfornia  [Mr.  MtmpHYl, 
which  concerns  the  tax  status  of  the  ad- 
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vertlsing  revenues  of  periodicals  pub- 
lished by  tax-exempt  organizations.  A 
recent  Treasury  ruling  would  make  these 
revenues  taxable.  While  this  Is  an  Issue 
that  deserves  congressional  study,  it  can 
be  corisldered  carefully  in  the  proper 
committees  of  Congress. 

Finally,  the  House  conferees  ad- 
amantly refused  to  accept  the  committee 
amendment  which  would  have  eliminated 
the  prior  work  requirement  as  a  condi- 
tion for  eligibility  for  APDC  pasmiients 
for  dependent  children  of  unemployed 
men. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  by  the  con- 
ferees in  the  Senate- pa.ssed  provisions 
can.  I  believe,  be  considered  relatively 
minor.  Many  are  perfecting  amendments 
fully  within  the  intent  of  the  Senate 
provisions. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  compro- 
mise was  the  one  that  was  reached  with 
respect  to  industrial  development  bonds. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Senate 
adopted  two  separate  amendments  con- 
cerning these  bonds,  one  a  committee 
amendment,  the  other  a  floor  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut I  Mr.  RiBicoFFl.  These  amend- 
ments had  the  effect  of  continuing  the 
tax  exemption  for  the  interest  on  such 
bonds  until  January  1.  1969.  and  then 
terminating  the  exemption  for  certain 
classes  of  these  bonds.  The  conferees 
agreed  to  continue  the  exemption  for  cer- 
tain classes  of  these  bonds.  The  conferees 
agreed  to  continue  the  exemption  for  all 
such  bonds  when  the  issues  are  $1  million 
or  less.  This  will  insure  that  small  com- 
muiiities  can  continue  to  issue  exempt 
bonds  to  encouiage  industry  to  locate  in 
their  jurisdictions.  The  conferees  also 
agreed  to  continue  the  tax-exempt 
status  of  certain  limited  categories  of  in- 
dustrial development  bonds  even  where 
the  issues  exceed  $1  million.  That  is  ex- 
plained in  detail  in  the  booklet  to  which 
I  earlier  referred. 

Additionally.  May  1.  1968.  was  selected 
Sit  the  date  the  new  provision  was  to  be 
effective.  The  date  was  selected  to  fore- 
stall any  last  minute  siu-ge  in  bond  issues 
of  this  type  on  the  part  of  those  trying 
to  get  in  ahead  of  the  deadline.  Such  a 
surge  would  be  particularly  disruptive  at 
this  time.  The  conditions  under  which 
bonds  Issued  after  the  May  1  date  would 
remain  tax  exempt  are  similar  to  those 
contained  in  the  amendment  sponsored 
by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
RiBicorrl.  Additional  exemptions  are 
added  for  industrial  parks,  exclusive  of 
specific  facilities,  and  for  residential  real 
property  under  certain  conditions. 

I  may  add  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Monroney], 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi IMr.  SxENNisi,  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri  IMr. 
Symington  1  were  likewise  greatly  in- 
terested in  this  provision,  and  I  think 
the  conference  agreement  on  this  point 
meets  with  their  approval. 

Unlike  the  Ribicoff  amendment,  the 
conference  report  applies  to  purchases 
of  land  as  well  as  to  purchases  of  de- 
preciable property. 

A  compromise  was  also  reached  with 
respect  to  the  corporate  speedup  provi- 
sions of  the  House  and  Senate  bills.  Un- 
der that  compromise  the  current  $100,- 


000  exemption  for  corporate  estimated 
tax  payments  Is  to  be  reduced  in  five 
stages  to  $5,500.  as  the  Senate  bill  pro- 
vided. Then  the  $5,500  exemption  is  to 
be  eliminated  over  a  5-year  period  so  that 
by  1977  corporations  and  individuals  will 
be  on  the  same  current  payment  basis. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  the  Senate 
provision  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  CaklsonI  extending  tax- 
exempt  status  for  certain  hospital  serv- 
ice organizations,  but  limited  the  exemp- 
tion to  a  joint  enterprise  which  is  orga- 
nized and  operated  solely  to  perform 
data  processing,  purchasing,  warehous- 
ing, billing  and  collection,  food,  indus- 
trial engineering,  laboratory,  printing, 
commimicatlons.  or  personnel  functions 
for  hospitals.  Purchasing  for  this  pur- 
pose includes  the  purchasing  and  dis- 
pensing of  drugs  and  pharmaceuticals 
to  member  hospitals. 

The  conferees  amplified  the  expendi- 
ture control  provisions  of  the  Senate  bill. 
In  addition  to  the  $6  billion  expendi- 
ture reduction,  the  conference  report 
also  required  a  $10  billion  reduction  in 
new  obligational  authority  for  fiscal  year 
1969.  In  addition,  the  President  is  to  sub- 
mit recommendations  for  $8  billion  of 
rescissions  in  outstanding  authority  in 
his  budget  for  fiscal  year  1970.  These 
latter  two  provlslotis  were  reviewed  with 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
before  they  were  adopted  by  the  con- 
ferees. The  same  exemptions  from  the 
expenditure  provisions  are  included  In 
the  conference  report  that  were  adopted 
by  the  Senate  with  one  exception.  The 
conferees  agreed  to  delete  the  exception 
provided  by  the  Senate  for  the  TVA.  The 
expenditures  of  the  TVA  are  not  as  un- 
controllable as  those  in  the  other  exempt 
categories — Vietnam  expenditures.  Social 
Security  Act  payments,  interest  on  the 
debt,  and  veterans  benefits.  Any  saving 
made  by  TVA  will  contribute  to  the  over- 
all reduction  goal  regardless  of  how  TVA 
Is  financed. 

Modifications  were  agreed  to  in  the 
Senate  provision  imposing  a  limit  on  the 
number  of  Federal  employees.  Separate 
limitations  were  provided  for  full-time 
pennanent  employees  and  for  part-time 
employees.  In  the  former  case,  the  limit 
was  set  as  the  number  of  employees  on 
the  Federal  payroll  on  June  30.  1966.  The 
number  of  such  employees  on  that  date 
is  known,  whereas  there  is  some  ques- 
tion as  to  the  number  that  were  on  the 
rolls  on  September  20,  1966,  the  date 
selected  by  the  Senate.  No  exceptions 
were  provided  under  this  provision  for 
full-time  permanent  employees,  but  the 
Budget  Director  is  given  the  authority  to 
allocate  positions  as  necessary  to  achieve 
the  more  efficient  operation  of  the  gov- 
ernment. The  method  for  reaching  the 
new  limit  is  the  same  as  that  adopted  In 
the  Senate  bill,  but  the  rate  at  which 
that  limit  will  be  approached  is  slower. 
Three  out  of  four  positions  vacated  by 
normal  resignations  can  be  filled  until  the 
limit  is  reached,  under  the  conference  re- 
port, whereas  the  Senate  bUl  would  have 
allowed  only  two  out  of  four  vacancies  to 
be  filled. 

In  the  case  of  part-time  employees, 
the  limitation  is  to  be  the  number  em- 
ployed in  the  corresponding  month  of 
1967,  with  the  exception  that  up  to  70,000 


temporary  employees  may  be  hired  un- 
der the  program  to  provide  summer  em- 
ployment for  disadvantaged  youth.  In 
addition,  the  conferees  expressed  the  In- 
tent that  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  not  reduce  the  number  of 
employees  in  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion below  the  June  30,  1966.  level. 

With  regard  to  the  public  welfare 
amendments  approved  by  the  Senate. 
I  think  the  Senate  can  take  satisfac- 
tion In  the  conference  agreements. 
While  the  final  bill  does  not  contain 
all  that  some  of  the  Senators  would  have 
liked,  it  makes  a  major  step  In  achieving 
the  alms  of  the  Senate  bill. 

Tlie  limitation  on  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children,  known  as  the 
"AFDC  freeze,"  is  postponed  for  1  year 
to  allow  time  for  effective  Implementa- 
tion of  the  work  incentive  program  de- 
signed to  guarantee  training  and  jobs 
for  appropriate  AFDC  recipients. 

Equally  important,  the  conference 
agreement  makes  special  provision  for 
adjusting  the  AFDC  limitation  in  those 
States  whose  eligibility  requirements  are 
affected  by  court  decisions.  This  is  par- 
ticularly appropriate  in  view  of  the  re- 
cent Supreme  Court  decision  striking 
down  the  so-called  man-in-the-house 
rule. 

We  were  also  able  to  get  the  House 
conferees  to  agree  to  two  other  impor- 
tant welfare  amendments.  The  first  will 
permit  States  to  pay  AFDC  to  imem- 
ployed  fathers  during  any  week  they  do 
not  receive  unemployment  compensa- 
tion. Present  law  prohibits  payment  of 
AFDC  anytime  during  a  month  In  which 
unemployment  compensation  Is  paid — 
even  though  it  may  only  be  for  the  first 
week  of  the  month.  The  conference 
agreement  preserves  the  main  purpose  of 
the  Senate  bill. 

A  second  Senate  welfare  amendment 
was  accepted  by  the  House  conferees 
without  change.  It  postpones  for  2  years 
a  cutoff  of  Federal  funds  for  Medicaid 
services  which  would  have  been  provided 
under  part  B  of  medicare  if  the  State 
had  bought  in  for  eligible  persons. 

CONCLUSION 

I  have  outlined  what  I  believe  are  the 
more  Important  modifications  in  the 
Senate  bill  made  by  the  conferees.  These 
modifications  do  not  dilute  the  basic 
Impact  of  the  Senate  bill.  They  do  not 
change  the  fact  that  the  deficit  In  the 
Federal  budget  will  be  reduced  to  man- 
ageable proportions  through  a  balanced 
program  of  expenditure  reductions  and 
a  tax  increase. 

This  report,  then,  is  essentially  the 
same  as  the  one  the  Senate  approved  by 
a  vote  of  57  to  31  on  April  2.  The  fac- 
tors which  persuaded  us  that  It  was 
necessary  to  pass  the  bill  then  have  be- 
come even  more  compelling  since  that 
time.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  this 
conference  report  promptly  to  put  the 
world  on  notice  that  the  United  States 
has  begun  to  move  in  the  direction  of 
putting  its  financial  house  In  order. 

Let  me  add  just  a  few  words  more  on 
the  programs.  Related  to  the  financial 
health  of  this  Nation  is  the  physical 
health  of  its  citizens.  Illness  and  the 
consequences  of  Illness  are  extremely 
costly.  The  billions  of  dollars  we  now 
spend  for  medicare  and  medicaid  are 
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ample  proof  of  that.  The  bUlions  of 
dollars  in  wages  and  taxes  lost  because 
of  sickness  also  testify  to  the  need  to 
make  good  medical  care  more  generally 
available  in  order  to  prevent  that  social 
and  financial  loss  through  timely  treat- 
ment and  prevention. 

The  heart  of  the  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem Is  to  increase  the  supply  of  phy- 
sicians and  to  generally  improve  our 
medical  schools.  The  Congress  has  al- 
ready recognized  this  in  enacting  the 
Health  Professions  AssisUnce  Act  and 
related  legislation. 

The  bill  we  are  now  considering  could 
cause  some  reduction  in  financial  aid  to 
medical  schools— probably  in  the  areas 
involving    construction    grants    and    to 
some  extent  research  project  grants.  But 
we  would  expect  that  the  administration 
would  not  make  expenditure  reductions 
below    the    amounts    appropriated    for 
"educational  improvement  grants"  and 
'general  research  support  grants."  In  the 
case  of  medical  schools,  the  amounts  in- 
volved for  these  grant  programs  total  ap- 
proximately $67  million  for  fiscal  1969. 
Just  yesterday,  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  House  approved  the 
fuU  amounts  requested  for  the  educa- 
tional improvement  and  general  research 
support  grants.  In  their  report  they  ex- 
pressed their  serious  concern,  which  we 
share,    'about   the   financial   difficulties 
that  beset  a  number  of  medical  and  den- 
tal schools."  They  stated: 

At  a  time  when  the  country  is  faced  with 
the  prospect  of  a  growing  shortage  of  medi- 
cal and  dental  personnel  and  when  serious 
efforts  are  being  made  to  expand  educational 
facilities.  It  would  be  highly  Imprudent  to 
weaken  existing  Institutions  by  the  with- 
drawal of  support  on  which  they  are.  directly 
or   indirectly,    partially   dependent. 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee 
then  reported: 

The  committee  believes,  therefore,  that  it 
Is  not  desirable  to  reduce  programs,  such  as 
the  general  research  support  grants,  and  the 
educational  lmproven»ent  grants  under  the 
health  manpower  appropriation,  that  pro- 
vides some  measure  Of  flexible  support  for 
these  schools. 

Some  medical  schools  have  indicated 
that  they  might  simply  have  to  stop 
teaching  doctors  if  Federal  assistance  is 
curtailed.  These  schools  which  are  pains- 
takingly building  up  their  faculties  will 
be  able,  at  least,  to  hold  the  line— if 
there  is  no  cut  by  the  administration  in 
the  amounts  appropriated  for  the  gen- 
eral research  support  and  educational 
improvement  grants. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Alabama  has  fought  for  many  years  to 
get  the  assistance  needed  by  our  medical 
schools  in  order  for  them  to  turn  out 
more  and  better  doctors.  We  would  not 
want  to  reduce  these  grant  programs 
and,  in  effect,  lose  overnight  what  took 
so  long  to  win. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  let  me  take 
this  opportunity  to  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  for  calling  attention 
to  the  critical  financial  situation  that 
prevails  among  our  schools  of  medicine 
and  dentistry.  The  University  of  St. 
Louis,  solely  for  financial  reasons,  has 
felt  compelled  to  discontinue  its  dental 
school.  The  dental  school  of  Loyola  Uni- 
versity of  New  Orleaiis  has  been  closed, 
but  its  facilities  and  faculty  will  be  ab- 


sorbed by  the  new  dental  school  of  Loui- 
siana State  University.  Other  medical 
and  dental  schools  are  considering  clos- 
ure and  many  are  In  danger  of  losing 
swjcredltatlon. 

The  shortage  of  physicians  and  den- 
tists are  already  severe.  It  is  essential 
and  urgent,  therefore,  that  a  high  prior- 
ity be  given  In  1969  to  the  funding  of 
basic  improvement  grants,  special  im- 
provement grants,  and  general  research 
support  grants  for  medical  and  dental 
schools. 

It  is  equally  urgent  that  there  be  no 
cutbacks  in  the  appropriations  for  con- 
sti-uction  assistance  for  medical  and 
dental  schools.  The  facilities  of  many 
existing  schools  are  so  obsolete  as  to 
pose  a  threat  to  accreditation.  We  need 
many  more  new  schools  as  well  as  ex- 
pansions of  our  existing  schools  if  we 
are  to  meet  the  medical  and  dental  needs 
of  our  country. 

Furthermore,  I  strongly  oppose  any  re- 
duction in  the  appropriations  for  the 
health  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  These 
programs  are  an  investment  in  the 
health,  the  strength  and  well-being  of 
our  country.  To  curtail  the  investment 
would  weaken  oui-  Nation  and  so  I  oppose 
adoption  of  the  conference  report. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TODAY 

Mr.  SMATHEKS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE  CON- 
TROL ACT  OF  1968— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  conference  report  on  the  Revenue 
and  Expenditiue  Control  Act  of  1968. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  me  12 
minutes? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  such  time  as  he  may 
desire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio  in  the  chairs .  The  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  strongly  urge  the  Senate  to 
adopt  the  conference  report.  I  do  not 
think  we  have  any  choice. 

In  the  past  few  months  we  have  seen 
the  American  dollar  challenged  as  never 
before.  Our  supply  of  gold  in  January 
1960  was  S19.4  billion.  In  January  1964 
it  had  dropped  to  S15.5  billion.  The  most 
recent  report,  dated  June  12,  shows  It 
had  di'opped  to  S10.3  billion. 

During  that  same  period  our  inventory 
of  silver  dropped  from  S2.2  billion  to 
$303  million  in  June  1968. 

A  further  examination  of  the  Treasury 
Departments  report  for  fiscal  1968,  the 
most  recent  report,  shows  that  up  to 
June  12  we  spent  $27.5  billion  more  than 
our  income.  This  amount  will  be  reduced 
somewhat  by  the  larger  collections  on 


June  15,  but  that  will  also  be  offset  by 
the  heavy  expenditures  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year. 

THB    BUDGET   DEFICITS 

In  the  fiscal  year  1968,  which  closes 
at  the  end  of  this  month,  there  will  be 
a  deficit  In  the  Federal  budget  of  roughly 
$25  billion.  This  follows  a  period  of  7 
consecutive  years  in  which  we  have  had 
deficits,  albeit  smaller  deflcite.  While  we 
can  do  little  to  alter  the  disturbing  out- 
come of  the  fiscal  year  1968.  we  must 
act  now  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  this 
dreary  record  next  year.  But  the  harsh 
fact  is  that  if  we  do  not  approve  this 
bill  the  deficit  in  the  fiscal  year  1969  will 
exceed  1968s  record-breaking  level. 

The  estimated  deficit  in  the  budget  for 
1969  in  the  absence  of  tax  increases  or 
expenditure  reductions  or  the  continua- 
tion of  those  excise  taxes  in  the  confer- 
ence report  is  slightly  over  $28  billion. 
Vietnam  costs  have  already  raised  this 
$2  6  billion,  bringing  the  total  to  over 
$30  billion,  and  who  knows  how  much 
more  expenditures  will  rise  in  the  ab- 
sence of  stern  fiscal  action— and  this  bill 
admittedly  is  stern  fiscal  action.  But  let 
those  who  will  not  take  this  action  be 
prepared  to  bear  the  responsibility  for 
the  havoc  which  wiU  be  wrought  upon 
our  land  if  they  should  represent  the 
majority.  Failure  to  act  now  to  prevent 
the  Government  from  incurring  another 
large  deficit  would  be  an  act  of  fiscal 
irresponsibility  and  nothing  else.  In  a 
period  like  this  we  must  all  tighten  our 
belts   to   preserve   the  fiscal   welfare   of 
our  country— and  it  is  the  fiscal  welfare 
upon  which  in  the  last  analysis  all  other 
welfares  must  depend.  Let  me  aloo  say 
that     this     belt     tightening     must    be 
shared- not    only    must    the    taxpayer 
tighten   his   belt,   but   the   Government 
must  tighten  its  expenditure  belt  as  well. 

DOMESTIC    INFLATION 

I  turn  now  to  the  danger  of  domestic 
inflation. 

Our  prosperity  in  recent  years  has 
been  coupled  with  what  we  ail  must  rec- 
ognize, whether  we  like  it  or  not,  is  a 
wartime,  forced-draft  economy  and  ex- 
cessive budget  deficits.  Given  this  situa- 
tion, it  is  no  wonder  that  we  have  beguii 
to  feel  real  pains  of  inflation,  and  we  wal 
feel  them  still  more  in  the  months  ahead. 
Last  year  when  the  tax  surcharge  was 
iniUally  considered  the  evidence  avail- 
able indicated  that  the  upward  push  of 
costs  was  then  the  primary  source  of 
price  increases.  The  situation  has 
changed  since  then,  however.  Now  it  is 
clear  that  the  pull  of  excessive  demand  is 
the  prime  source  of  inflationary  pres- 
sures. 

Nearly  half  of  the  record  $19  billion 
increase  in  gross  national  product  in  the 
first  3  months  of  this  year  was  attribut- 
able to  price  increases.  Unlike  1966,  in- 
creases were  not  concentrated  in  selected 
sectors  but  occurred  throughout  the 
economj'. 

Consumers,  who  had  been  saving  at 
historically  high  rates,  increased  their 
outlays  at  an  annual  rate  of  $17  billion 
in  the  first  quarter.  This  record  increase 
V.  as  only  made  possible  by  an  appreciable 
reduction  in  their  previous  rate  of  sav- 
ings. The  savings  rate  fell,  for  example, 
from  7.5  percent  in  the  fourth  quarter 
of  1967  to  6.6  percent  in  the  first  quarter 
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of  1968.  As  might  be  expected  in  a  period 
such  as  this,  the  demand  for  automo- 
biles has  shown  substantial  increases  in 
this  period.  Automobile  production  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1968  is  13  percent  over 
the  seasonally  adjusted  level  of  Novem- 
ber of  last  year. 

Demand  in  the  other  segments  of  the 
economy  also  has  increased.  This  is  true 
not  only  of  Government  purchases  at  the 
State  and  local  as  well  as  Federal  levels 
but  also  in  the  case  of  fixed  investment 
by  business.  Plant  and  equipment  spend- 
ing, for  example,  was  up  to  an  annual 
rate  of  nearly  $65  billion  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1968  from  a  level  of  slightly 
under  $62  billion  in  1967.  Other  evidence 
of  demand  increases  which  we  can  antici- 
pate for  the  future  is  suggested  by  an 
increase  of  nearly  5  percent  in  corporate 
profits  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  year 
over  the  fourth  quarter.  Inventory  in- 
creases also  have  started  to  occur  in  re- 
cent months,  and  once  these  begin  to 
accumulate  their  impact  can  be  sub- 
stantial. . 

What  does  this  prospect  of  inflationary 
pressure  mean?  It  means  that  the  real 
income  of  the  poor — yes,  of  the  middle 
income  class  too — and  the  elderly  and 
others  forced  to  live  on  fixed  incomes 
will  be  down  sharply.  In  effect,  if  we 
should  not  impose  a  tax  here  there  will 
be  an  inflation  tax  which  will  lilcely  be 
far  more  severe  and  discriminatory  in  its 
application.  It  is  important  for  those  ad- 
vocating expanded  programs  for  the  poor 
to  rememl)er  that  the  poor  suffer  most 
from  this  inflation  tax  and  that  a  more 
realistic  treatment  of  the  budget  in  fact 
means  more  In  terms  of  real  incomes  for 
the  less  fortunate.  Inflation  also  distorts 
investment  choices  and  sows  the  seeds  of 
a  future  recession. 

lltCH    INTEREST  R.ATES 

The  third  problem  is  high  interest 
rates. 

Certainly  fiscal  restraint  Is  called  for 
In  our  financial  marlcets  today.  Although 
the  Federal  Reserve  has  not  pursued  a 
monetary  policy  even  approaching  the 
tightness  of  the  "credit  crunch"  of  1966. 
nonetheless  interest  rates  have  moved  up 
to  the  highest  levels  in  over  a  hundred 
years.  Prom  May  1967  to  May  1968.  for 
example,  interest  rates  on  corporate 
triple-A  bonds  have  gone  up  a  full  per- 
centage point  from  5'4  to  6' 4  percent. 

Until  recently  these  high  interest  rates 
have  not  been  accompanied  by  a  loss  of 
funds  on  the  part  of  mortgage  lenders. 
In  April  and  May,  however,  such  losses, 
reminiscent  of  the  experience  of  1966. 
began  to  occur.  Interest  rates  on  Federal 
securities,  now  at  a  level  of  5.90  percent 
for  3-  to  5-year  issues,  are  so  high  that 
savers  are  tempted  to  shift  funds  from 
accounts  with  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions to  Government  bonds.  In  some 
areas  of  the  country  mortgage  money  is 
available  only  at  rates  of  7' 2  percent  or 
higher. 

Banker  after  banker  has  warned  us 
that  we  face  a  monetary  crisis.  In  fact, 
the  banking  community  is  all  but  unani- 
inous  in  favoring  this  bill.  This  also  is 
almost  true  of  the  business  community — 
despite  their  natural  distaste  for  tax  in- 
creases. I  have  seldom  if  ever  seen  a  bill 
providing  for  taji  increases  which  com- 
mands the  wide  business  support  that 
Uiis  bill  does. 


I  might  also  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  stock  market,  since  the  prospect 
of  the  enactment  of  the  bill,  has  defi- 
nitely turned  upward.  The  analyses  are 
In  wide  agreement  that  it  is  the  improved 
credit  position  that  this  bill  will  provide 
for  the  country  that  accounts  for  this 
improvement  in  the  market. 

Unless  Federal  credit. demands  can  be 
reduced  the  country  must  face  a  choice 
between  a  repetition  of  the  credit  crunch 
of  1966  or  a  further  acceleration  in  the 
rate  of  inflation— neither  of  which  is  a 
tolerable  prospect. 

The  effects  of  these  hiKh-interest  rates 
are  severe  distortions  in  the  economy 
which  will  last  for  many  years  to  come. 
We  must  not  allow  these  distortions  to 
be  further  accelerated.  By  distortions  I 
refer  to  the  high  cost  of  making  invest- 
ments— whether  the  investments  are  in 
homes  for  our  younger  people  Just  get- 
ting married  or  whether  they  be  in  the 
form  of  capital  goods  required  for  in- 
creased productivity  by  industry. 

THE    OtmXOW    OF    INTCXNATIONAL    PAYMENTS 

The  fourth  problem  is  worsened  in- 
ternational payments. 

The  damage,  resulting  from  the  fail- 
ure to  approve  this  bill,  to  the  interna- 
tional standing  of  the  dollar  might  be  ir- 
reparable. I  never  thought  I  would  see 
the  day  when  foreigners  refused  to  ac- 
cept our  dollars.  Yet  that  day  arrived  last 
winter.  Fortunately  the  episode  lasted 
only  briefly.  Decisive  action  is  necessary, 
however,  to  prevent  it  from  occurring 
again. 

The  position  of  the  dollar  has  declined 
from  the  peak  reached  in  the  early  post- 
World  War  II  years,  eroded  by  persistent 
balance-of-payments  deficits.  The  record 
of  the  last  6  months  demonstrates  the 
way  large  budget  deficits  at  a  time  of  full 
employment,  by  contributing  to  infla- 
tion, cause  a  deterioration  in  the  balance 
of  pajmients.  Rising  prices  have  made 
imports  more  attractive  and  have  made 
our  exports  less  attractive.  When  domes- 
tic demand  exceeded  domestic  supplies 
many  disappointed  buyers  turned  to  im- 
ports. The  result  has  been  a  steady  de- 
terioration in  our  traditional  surplus  of 
exports  over  imports.  In  March  imports 
actually  exceeded  exports.  In  April,  al- 
though there  was  an  improvement,  on  a 
census  basis  we  have  only  about  one- 
half  our  traditional  balance-of-trade 
surplus,  a  surplus  which  is  needed  to 
carry  other  less  favorable  factors  in  our 
balance  of  payments.  If  we  do  not  im- 
prove our  trade  balance  a  worsened  bal- 
ance of  payments  may  be  in  prospect  for 
the  future. 

Confidence  in  the  dollar  has  also  been 
weakened,  of  course,  by  events  in  other 
countries.  The  devaluation  of  the  British 
pound  last  November  was  followed  by  a 
general  loss  of  confidence  and  a  sharp 
Increase  in  the  demand  for  gold.  The  re- 
sulting crisis  led  to  the  adoption  of  a 
two-tier  system  under  which  gold  is  ex- 
changed between  central  banks  at  the 
fixed  price  of  $35  an  ounce  while  the 
price  of  sold  is  allowed  to  find  its  own 
level  in  the  private  market — recent 
price  for  this  free  gold  seems  to  range 
between  $42  and  $45  an  ounce. 

The  announcement  of  this  new  two- 
tier  system  restored  calm  to  the  gold 
markets  of  Europe,  at  least  for  a  while. 
The  establishment  of  the  system  owes 


much  to  the  hard  work  and  dedication 
of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Henry 
Fowler,  and  to  Mr.  Martin,  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  Both  these 
men  have  worked  hard  to  sustain  the 
value  of  the  dollar  and  preserve  the  fab- 
ric of  internatiorml  finance.  Yet  they 
would  be  the  first  to  afiSrm  that  the  new 
system  will  continue  to  work  only  if  we 
can  avoid  a  further  serious  loss  of  con- 
fidence and  only  if  we  Improve  our  bal- 
ance of  payments. 

I  cannot  say  what  the  precise  results 
would  be  if  confidence  in  the  dollar  were 
to  be  destroyed.  The  tremendous  expan- 
sion in  free  world  trade  in  the  postwar 
period  was  based  upon  a  financial  struc- 
ture In  which  the  dollar  was  accepted 
as  a  reserve  currency.  The  destruction  of 
this  system  would  surely  have  grave  con- 
sequences for  world  trade.  Even  If  a 
worldwide  recession  were  avoided,  all 
would  lose  through  a  general  reduction 
in  trade  and  commerce  lietween  nations. 

The  present  crisis  In  France  may 
weaken  confidence  In  the  dollar,  not 
strengthen  it.  The  chaos  in  Prance  now 
may  shake  confidence  in  all  currencies. 
It  is  more  imperative  than  ever,  there- 
fore, that  we  take  a  decisive  step  to  con- 
vince the  world  that  the  United  States 
is  able  and  willing  to  preserve  the  value 
of  the  dollar. 

IMPACT    OF   THE   BILL 

A  return  to  fiscal  responsibility  is 
necessary  through  curbs  on  expenditures 
and  an  increase  in  receipts  sufficient  to 
reduce  the  budget  deficit  to  manageable 
proportions.  A  sharp  reduction  in  the 
budget  deficit  accomplished  in  the  man- 
ner set  out  in  this  bill  will  reduce  excess 
domestic  demand  for  goods  and  services, 
both  directly  through  cuts  in  Federal 
spending  and  indirectly  through  a  reduc- 
tion in  disposable  incomes,  and  restore  a 
proper  balance  between  spending  and 
production  in  the  economy.  It  will  also 
relieve  pressures  in  the  financial  mar- 
kets and  promote  the  early  reduction  of 
interest  rates.  Moreover,  the  action  pro- 
vided in  this  bill  will  strengthen  the  posi- 
tion of  the  dollar.  It  will  convince  for- 
eign bankers  and  other  foreigners  who 
hold  dollars  that  the  United  States 
stands  ready  to  adopt  the  measures 
which  are  necessary  to  keep  our  financial 
House  in  order. 

A  combination  of  expenditure  reduc- 
tions and  the  tax  surcharge  will  reduce 
the  prospective  budget  deficit  in  the 
coming  fiscal  year  by  an  estimated  $20 
billion.  In  1  year  the  deficit  will  decline 
from  just  under  $25  billion  to  well  im- 
der  $10  billion— probably  closer  to  $5 
billion — provided  expenditures  for  Viet- 
nam do  not  increase  substantially  beyond 
present  expectations.  This  step  will  be 
sufficient  to  restrain  infiationary  pres- 
sures without  the  risk  of  recession.  Cer- 
tainly, we  stand  a  far  better  chance  of 
avoiding  a  recession  if  we  take  positive 
action  to  restore  balance  to  the  economy 
than  if  we  do  nothing  to  prevent  the 
present  inflationary  boom  from  proceed- 
ing to  a  bust.  I  should  make  it  clear, 
however,  that  it  may  take  some  time 
before  the  bill  has  the  effect  I  have  sug- 
gested. Therefore,  unfortunately  there 
may  be  further  price  increases  before  the 
impact  of  this  bill  is  felt. 

The  long  delay  In  the  enactment  of 
this  tax  increase — expenditure  reduction 
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nackage  has  already  planted  the  seeds 
for  arlt^sslon-^  recession  which  could 
have  been  either  avoided  or  at  east  mlrd- 
mized  had  the  proper  fiscal  restraint 
been  displayed.  . 

It  is  unfortunate  that  we  have  waited 
as  long  as  we  have  before  taking  action 
on  this  bill.  The  burdens  required  by  a 
return  to  fiscal  responsibility  are  dis- 
Sibuted  fairly  under  this  biU.  It  requures 
the  Government   whose   increased   ex- 
penditures  are   largely   responsible   for 
the  present  situation  to  share  equally 
with  taxpayers.  The  $6  billion  reduction 
in  proposed  expenditures  for  fiscal  year 
1969  provided  in  this  conference  report 
is  m  addition  to  the  $4.  bilUon  reduction 
carried  out  in  fiscal  year  1968  as  the  re- 
sult of  congressional  action  last  faU.  To- 
gether, the  two  expenditure  reducUons 
are  approximately  equal  to  the  amount 
of  additional  tax  that  wiU  be  collected 
under  the  surcharge. 

EXPENDrrXTBE   CONTROL 

It  is  also  appropriate  for  Congress  to 
impose   a  ceiling   on   Federal   expendi- 
tures. This  feature  of  the  bill  is  not  an 
innovation.  It  is  an  attempt  to  meet  the 
obligations  imposed  by  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  19f6-legi^atioa 
which  remains  in  force  although  it  has 
been  largely  ignored.  That  legUslation. 
in  turn,  attempted  to  reestablish  con- 
gressional control  over  the  budget.  When 
the  Nation  was  smaller  and  expenditure 
programs  were  not  as  numerous  or  as 
complex.  Congress  was  able  to  control 
the  overall  level  of  expenditures  and  to 
relate  it  closely   to   tax   receipts.  This 
ability  has  been  lost.  We  no  longer Jocus 
on  the  broad  dimensions  of  the  budget 
but  only  on  individual  programs.  As  a 
result,  the  total  of  expenditures  is  gen- 
erally not  known  until  all  the  individual 
appropriations  bills  can  be  added  up. 
Taxes  then  have  to  be  adjusted  or  addi- 
tional borrowing   authority   granted  to 
meet  these  expenditures.  We  must  return 
to   the  practice  of   first   deciding   how 
much  we  can  afford  to  spend  and  then 
determine  how  to  spend  it.  This  was  the 
intent  behind  the  1946  legislaUon.  "nus 
blU  is  a  further  attempt  to  move  m  that 
direction.  I  hope  it  will  encourage  us  to 
find  more  efficient  ways  to  achieve  this 
objective  in  the  future.  If  we  do  not  Con- 
gress  will   surrender   control  over   the 
broad  outlines  of  the  Federal  budget. 

Mr.  President.  I  iu:ge  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report. 

Mr  President,  as  the  acting  minority 
leader,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 

conference  report.  xi,-»,i, 

Mr  MORSE,  Mr.  President.  I  thanK 
the  Senator.  I  may  ask  for  an  additional 
5  minutes. 

I  oppose  the  bUl.  because  what  the 
country  needs  is  a  tax  reform  biU.  not  a 
tax  increase  bill. 

It  is  a  sad  thing  that  Congress,  havmg 
the  great  opportunity  that  it  has  had  to 
revise  and  reform  the  tax  structure  of 
this  country,  is  proceeding  now  to  en- 
trench the  injustices  that  already  exist 
in  the  very  bad  tax  structure  of  our 

country.  ^      .   v.  1. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  understand,  but 
the  American  people  are  beginning  to 
understand.  The  American  people  in 
large  numbers  know  the  injustices  of  the 
bill,  and  the  American  people  are  well 


aware  of  the  fact  that  Congress  is  walk- 
ing out  on  Its  responsibUity  to  bring 
proper  Ux  reUef  to  the  American  people^ 
The  biU  increases  taxes  on  those  who 
are  already  paying  taxes  ajid  on  those 
who  are  entitled  ^  ?o°^ef  "^^J^°?\i5^ 
Uxes  they  are  already  paying.  What  they 
need  is  a  tax  reform  bUl  that  will  bring 
into  taxation  the  minimum  of  $21  DUhon 
that  is  involved  in  tax  escapism  in  this 

^  The  bUl  contains  nothing  that  would 
tax  those  who  are  able  now,  because  of 
their  vested  influence  to  continue  to 
escape  the  payment  of  taxes  they  ought 

to  be  paying.  ^.       ,         f„..  *h„ 

We  have  been  pleadmg  here  for  the 
last  18  months  to  increase  Federal  reve- 
nues through  a  tax  reform  biU.  How- 
ever the  pressure  from  the  lobbies  has 
beeri  able  finally  to  impose  this  pending 
injustice  upon  the  taxpayers  "istead^ 
Tliey  are  already  paying  taxes  that  are 
too  liigh— and  they  are  too  high  because 
approximately  $21  billion  of  tax  escapism 

is  going  on.  

The  charitable  trust  is  one.  The  chari- 
table trust  has  become  a  tax  racket.  A 
church  or  some  group  qualifying  as  a 
nonprofit  religious  group  may  operate  a 
farm  implement  business,  a  hotel,  a  de- 
partment store— you  name  it.  It  pays  no 
tax  on  that  business,  although  a  com- 
Mtitor  down  the  street  or  in  the  next 
town  in  competition  with  them,  who  op- 
erated the  same  type  of  business,  pays 
taxes  on  it.  Give  me  a  reason  for  it.  You 

cannot.  ,       ,        ,  „„ 

I  am  for  charity  and  I  am  for  churches. 
But  I  am  also  for  the  separation  of 
church  and  state.  This  is  one  field  in 
which  we  have  not  separated  church  and 
state,  because  when  those  charitable 
trusts  are  given  this  type  of  tax  exemp- 
tion the  American  taxpayer  generally  is 
paying  for  that  church  and  its  program 
in  large  measure. 

We  ought  to  do  something  to  require 
the  payment  of  millions  and  miUions  of 
doUars  in  taxes  which  is  bemg  avmded 
by  the  oU  industry  of  the  country— one 
of  the  most  powerful  lobbies  in  the  Re- 
public. We  ought  at  least  to  reduce  the 
27.5    percent    depletion    allowance     It 
ought  to  be  entirely  elumnated    There 
is  not  the  slightest  justification  for  this 
kind  of  favoritism  being  given  the  oil 
industry  of  the  country— and  that  in- 
cludes the  Texas  oU  weUs  as  well  a^  oil 
wells  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  They 
all  ought  to  be   brought  under  a  tax 
structure  in  which  they  would  pay  their 
fair  burden.  That  also  includes  the  issue 
of  vertical  monopoly  development  in  this 
country  and  the  need  for  reform  in  the 
capital  gains  tax. 

Why  did  this  Senate  not  come  to  grips 
with  the  tax-escapism  that  is  involved 
now  under  the  system  of  capital  gams 
and  vertical  monopoly  development  in 
this  country? 

That  is  why  the  farmers  of  the  coun- 
try are  greatly  concerned  with  what  is 
happening  in  America  agriculture.  Lis- 
ten to  the  American  farmers.  We  will 
listen  10  them  this  fall,  I  say  to  my  Demo- 
cratic colleagues,  because  once  agam  we 
are  walking  into  a  reactionary  Republi- 
can trap  in  regard  to  this  bill 

The  great  Republican  financial  lobby 
houses  of  this  country  are  strong  for 
this  bill.  The  stock  market  is  waiting. 


mouth  watering,  for  this  bill  to  be 
passed.  The  banking  houses  are  waiting, 
their  mouths  watering  for  the  economic 
killing  they  are  going  to  make  as  the 
result  of  this  unfair  tax  bill. 

What  we  ought  to  give  the  American 
farmers  and  the  American  taxpayers 
generally  is  a  tax  reform  bill  The  Ainer- 
ican  farmers  know  what  the  vertical 
monopoly  development  is  doing  today  to 
American  agriculture. 

That  is  one  of  the  reasons— only  one— 
for  the  great  migration  of  farmers  to  the 
urban  centers.  That  is  why  the  evidence 
before  us  shows  that  within  10  years 
there  will  be  more  teachers  in  this  coun- 
try—although there  wiU  not  be  enough— 
than  family  farmers. 

The  vertical  monopoly  approach  has 
already  taken  over  the  poultry  industry, 
has  almost  taken  over  the  production 
of  hogs,  and  within  10  years  or  less  w-iU 
take  over  the  production  of  beef.  01 
course,  many  tax  gimmicks  in  regard  to 
the  vertical  monopoly  approach  are 
working  to  the  advantage  of  these  in- 
creasing, powerful  monopolies  i"  t,his 
country  and  to  the  disadvantage  of  those 
who  really  believe  in  a  free  enterprise 

^'^I  %^uld  be  less  than  honest  if  I  did 
not  let  the  Record  show  my  great  disap- 
pointment as  to  what  has  happened  to 
many  liberals  in  Congress  in  regard  to 
this  tax  bill.  They  have  been  sucked  in 
again  because  of  the  great  wave  of  prop- 
aianda  that  has  engulfed  the  country 
that  the  bill  is  necessary  for  inflaUon 
control.  .  ^  .    . 

A  bill  of  this  type  will  not  do  much  to 
check  inflation.  We  will  not  check  infla- 
tion in  this  country  until  we  return  to 
producing  goods  that  create  wealth  and 
we  are  not  doing  so  at  the  present  time. 
We  are  producing  goods  that  destroy 
wealth  as  well  as  destroy  lives.  We  can- 
not escape  this  wrong  economic  pohcy 
in  this  country  by  this  unsound  bill  It 
wUl  prove  in  fact  not  to  be  an  inflation 
control  bill  at  all.  ^  „ 

We   have    already   slaughtered    more 
than  25.000  American  boys  in  a  war  in 
which  we  should  not  be  involved  ai  all. 
As  a  result  of  this  war,  we  are  seeing  the 
military-industrial   complex    take   oyer 
more  and  more  the  economy  of  the  coun- 
try But  mUlions  of  American  people  are 
beginning  to  get  \^'ise,  and  they  are  al- 
ready beginning  to  register  their  wisdom 
at  the  ballot  boxes  of  the  country.  And 
milUons  more  will  do  so  come  November. 
Mr  President,  because  the  American  peo- 
ple are  not  going  to  tolerate  any  lonser— 
and  should  not^the  taking  over  of  the 
economy  of  this  country  by  the  miHtan  - 
industrial  complex  that  has  come  to  de- 
termine so  many  of  the  policies  of  the 
Republic. 

WII.I.   TAX    BOOST    HELP    HOMEBUILDINCS? 

Mr  President,  I  doubt  the  bill  wUl  have 
much  effect  on  inflation.  I  know  the 
propaganda.  I  am  getting  the  wires  and 
the  letters  in  my  office,  too.  from  some  of 
the  organizations  interested  in  housing 
from  the  bankers,  and  from  the  building 
and  loan  associations:  "Vote  for  the  bill, 
because  it  will  help  us  with  housmg. 

What  do  they  mean?  They  mean  they 
hope  it  will  curb  interest  rates  and  pnce 
increases.  But  it  is  equally  likely  that 
prices  will  continue  to  go  up.  At  best  in- 
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terest  rates  may  level  off.  But  nothing  In 
the  bill  will  lower  Interest  rates. 

We  also  need  a  reform  bill  that  will  do 
something  about  lowering  the  Interest 
rates,  not  letting  them  continue  to  go 
sky  high. 

Mr.  President,  the  savings  institutions, 
the  home  construction  industry,  and 
building  materials  industry,  chiefly  lum- 
ber, have  written  me  often  and  at  length 
in  support  of  this  conference  report.  They 
favor  it  in  a  t)elief.  which  I  thinic  is  a 
mistalcen  belief,  that  it  will  reduce  in- 
terest rates  and  enable  the  home  con- 
struction industi-y  to  revive. 

So  long  as  the  war  in  Vietnam  con- 
tinues, with  its  budget  of  $30  billion  plus. 
I  see  no  real  prospect  that  interest  rates 
will  come  down.  In  fact,  I  have  heard  lit- 
tle evidence  that  they  will  come  down. 
What  is  hoped  for  is  that  they  will  not 
go  higher. 

But  what  of  the  buyer's  end  of  the  sit- 
uation? The  whole  purpose  of  the  tax  in- 
crease is-  to  sop  up  consiuner  spendirig 
to  cnrb  inftation.  Tlie  theory  is  to  take 
the  money  in  taxes  so  it  will  not  be  spent 
in  the  marketplace  and  bid  up  prices. 

If  the  tax  increase  succeeds  in  having 
this  result.  I  do  not  see  iiow  it  can  help 
but  reduce  the  disposable  income  that 
the  average  family  hiU  have  to  put  into 
buying  a  new  home. 

The  best  I  can  see  coming  from  the 
program  is  a  leveling  off  of  interest  rates 
and  a  reduction  in  disposable  income. 
That  does  not  spell  a  .spurt  in  home  build- 
ing to  me.  And  both  of  these  results  may 
well  be  pure  wishful  thinking. 

Let  me  say  to  the  lumber  industry  of 
my  State,  which  this  morning  thinks  it 
wants  this  bill,  that  this  legislation  may 
just  as  likely  have  a  detrimental  effect 
on  the  lumber  industrj-. 

IMPAC—  ON  DOMESTIC  BUDGET 

What  of  the  other  part  of  this  pack- 
age— the  $6  billion  budget  cut?  It  will 
sacrifice  general  welfare  programs.  Some 
noises  are  being  made  by  the  adminis- 
tration that  some  of  the  money  will  come 
out  of  military  expenditures.  Let  them 
pai-ticularize  it.  We  do  not  have  the 
slightest  justification  for  passing  the  bill 
today  until  we.  Congress — for  we  raise 
the  fimds.  appropriate  the  money,  au- 
thorize the  expenditures,  and  have  the 
responsibility  of  passing  the  tax  legisla- 
tion— tell  the  American  people  in  ad- 
vance where  everj*  dollar  of  that  $6  bil- 
lion cut  will  come  from. 

We  should  stop  passing  the  buck  to  the 
President.  That  is  all  the  two  commit- 
tees have  done  thus  far.  They  have  not 
earmarked  anything.  It  is  not  ^ood  poll- 
tics  to  earmark  it.  The  election  is  too 
close.  I  do  not  know  whom  they  think 
they  are  kidding,  but  they  are  not  kidding 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  and  mil- 
lions of  American  taxpayers  Millions  of 
American  taxpayers  are  entitled  to  have 
Congress  tell  them  exactly  where  the 
money  will  come  from  for  the  $6  billion 
cut. 

I  speak  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education.  I  know  where  a  lot 
of  the  money  will  come  from.  It  will 
come  by  way  of  budget  cuts  that  will  in- 
jure the  kids  of  America,  as  they  are  de- 
nied the  opfKjrtunity  to  which  they  are 
entitled — to  develop  to  the  maximum 
extent  their  intellectual  potential,  which 


is  the  greatest  security  weapon  this  coun- 
try has. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Lauschk  in  the  chair ) .  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  A  great  deal  of  the  money 
will  come  from  general  welfare  needs: 
and  for  much  of  the  money  that  it  is 
Ijelieved  will  be  saved  out  of  the  $6  bil- 
lion, much  more  will  be  paid,  because 
there  will  be  great  internal  trouble 
throughout  the  country.  Millions  of  peo- 
ple are  not  going  to  stand  by  and  let 
Congress  invoke  this  type  of  injustice 
upon  them.  They  are  not  going  to  stand 
by  and  let  Congress  slash  these  domestic 
programs  so  the  country  can  send  more 
and  more  boys  to  be  slaughtered  in  South 
Vietnam,  in  a  completely  unjustified,  im- 
moral, and  illegal  war.  That  is  why  the 
Republic  is  split:  and  the  Republic  will 
not  be  united  by  this  type  of  injustice. 

I  do  not  intend  to  pull  in  my  flag  1 
inch  just  t)ecause  I  am  a  candidate  for 
office.  I  just  came  through  a  tough  pri- 
mary, as  everyone  knows.  My  foreign  pol- 
icy did  not  make  it  tough.  What  made  it 
tough  was  that  I  lost  many  labor  votes 
because  I  do  not  yield  to  labor  when  it 
is  wrong.  I  stood  up  for  what  I  knew  the 
facts  were  in  regard  to  the  two  great 
cases — the  railroad  case  and  the  airline 
case — and  won  the  disapproval  of  cer- 
tain segments  of  American  labor.  I  do 
not  intend  to  pull  in  my  flag  on  foreign 
policy,  on  labor  policy,  or  on  any  other 
policy  that  I  know  is  supported  by  the 
facts. 

The  American  people  arc  making  clear 
to  Congress — and  Congress  should  read 
their  handwriting  before  it  is  too  late, 
and  it  is  large  on  the  blackboard  of 
American  public  opinion — that  if  Con- 
gress continues  this  type  of  injustice  and 
goes  forward  with  the  cuts  that  will  be 
made  from  general  welfare,  from  educa- 
tion, from  poverty,  from  the  model  cities 
program,  from  public  works,  and  from 
all  the  things  that  are  necessary  to  give 
economic  protection  to  the  masses  of  the 
people,  the  people  will  hold  Members  of 
Congress  to  an  accounting — and  they 
should. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  to  the  lobbyists 
who  are  urging  me  this  morning — with 
the  large  pack  of  wires  I  have — that  the 
bill  has  something  to  do  with  housing: 
You  will  build  fewer  houses  when  this 
budget  cut  is  passed.  I  say  to  the  build- 
ing and  loan  associations.  I  say  to  the 
housing  groups-  You  will  build  fewer 
houses  after  this  bill  is  passed  than  you 
are  building  now. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  in  just 
a  moment. 

TAX      mCKEASK      A      BOON      ONLY      TO      MILfTART 
ESTABUSHMENT 

The  laSb  thing  I  wish  to  say  is  that 
the  place  to  check  a  growing  monster  in 
this  Republic  that  threatens  our  whole 
economic  and  political  system  is  the 
American  military,  and  I  am  speaking  of 
its  policymakers  at  the  Pentagon  Build- 


ing and  its  counterparts  in  the  State 
Department.  It  is  most  dangerous  for  us 
in  the  Republic. 

This  tax  increase  will  perpetuate  the 
unreal  and  artificial  military  and  politi- 
cal policy  we  are  pursuing  in  Europe. 
Twenty  years  after  the  end  of  a  war  in 
which  we  affirmed  that  we  had  no  am- 
bition to  hold  conquered  territory,  the 
U.S.  militarj-  still  sits  atop  Western  Eu- 
rope. We  say  we  are  there  to  protect  our 
friends.  We  say  our  friends  want  u.s 
there.  If  they  do.  it  is  only  becau.se  we 
are  .spending  our  money  and  using  our 
manpower  in  place  of  their  own.  I  am  not 
impres.sed  by  arguments  that  if  the 
United  States  did  not  dominate  Europe 
militarily,  Germany  would  become  its 
principal  defender  with  some  insidious 
implication  that  this  means  a  revival  of 
German  imperialism. 

I  say  that  we  cannot  anticipate  history. 
We  cannot  figure  all  the  angles  years  in 
the  future  and  try  to  prevent  the  hypo- 
thetical from  happening  without  a  tre- 
mendous, wasteful  expenditure  of  money 
and  people. 

Germany  is  a  big,  wealthy,  modern  na- 
tion. It  has  a  lot  to  defend  and  a  lot  to 
use  in  its  own  defense.  Why  should  the 
United  States  provide  its  defense?  It  is 
a  ridiculous  policy. 

But  it  will  be  perpetuated  just  as  long 
as  we  continue  to  furriish  the  money  to 
continue  it.  We  will  continue  to  have 
men  not  only  in  Germany,  but  in  Bel- 
glum,  Great  Britain.  Italy,  Spain,  Tur- 
key, and  Scandinavia,  as  part  of  this 
great  military  complex.  We  will  continue 
to  spend  over  $2 '2  billion  on  it.  we  will 
continue  to  lose  out  on  our  balance  of 
payments  with  Europe.  Remember  that 
there  are  no  offset  arrangements  that 
reimburse  the  American  taxpayer  for 
keeping  those  men  there.  Some  of  the 
dollars  spent  in  Germany  are  frozen 
through  German  purchase  into  U.S. 
bonds,  but  that  only  means  they  cannot 
be  exchanged  for  gold.  The  talk  about 
"offset  arrangements"  has  misled  too 
many  Americans  into  thinking  Germany 
repays  us  for  the  cost  of  those  U.S.  sol- 
diers, and  this  is  not  the  case  at  all.  In 
fact,  we  will  pay  Germany  interest  on 
the  bonds  she  has  purchased,  so  it  will 
cost  the  United  States  more  than  just  the 
cost  of  the  soldiers. 

The  burden  of  the  Military  Establish- 
ment on  the  backs  of  the  American  peo- 
ple has  to  be  lightened.  The  10  percent 
surtax  will  increase  it,  and  it  will  assure 
the  perpetuation  of  the  antiquated  but 
ingrained  policies  of  the  Pentagon  that 
are  costing  us  so  dearly. 

What  we  must  do  Is  to  serve  notice 
that  we  are  going  to  stop  the  present 
spending  of  $77  billion  in  a  military  de- 
fense budget.  In  a  few  weeks  it  will  be 
$83  biUion. 

One  year  from  today,  remember  the 
prediction  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  as  I  give  it  to  the  Senate  now: 
If  we  do  not  change  our  present  foreign 
policy,  we  win  be  spending  over  $100 
billion  for  a  defense  budget.  We  could 
take  the  $6  billion  budget  cut  out  of  the 
military  budget  without  missing  It.  in- 
stead of  taking  it  out  of  the  general 
welfare  of  the  American  people  in  rela- 
tion to  their  economic  Interests  at  home. 

We  have  to  serve  notice  that  we  are 
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going  to  draw  back.  We  have  to  serve 
notice  that  more  and  more  people  are 
getting  wise  to  the  unsoundness  of  the 
American  position  in  Paris,  for  what  is 
our  position  in  Paris  when  all  the  seman- 
tics are  eliminated  from  it? 

We  say  to  the  North  Vietnamese:  'We 
will  stop  bombing  if  you  will  stop  infil- 
trating." Wlmt  does  that  add  up  to?  It 
adds  up  to:  "You  leave  to  our  tender 
mercy  the  Vietcong  and  we  will  stop  our 
bombing."  Of  course  they  are  not  going 
10  do  it.  Wliy  should  they?  Why  should 
they  withdraw  forces  unless  we  do? 

We  talk  about  infiltration  by  them.  We 
have  more  than  one-half  million  men  in 
Vietnam  and  we  do  not  have  the  slight- 
est justification  under  international  law, 
including  the  Geneva  convention,  to  have 
a  single  soldier  over  there.  General 
Shoup  is  quite  right  when  he  says  that 
the  whole  area  is  not  worth  the  life  of 
a  single  American.  It  never  has  been,  yet 
we  have  sacrificed,  according  to  this 
mornings  newspapers.  25.000  precious 
American  lives  in  a  war  in  which  the 
slaughtering  of  not  a  single  one  can 
be  justified. 

We  have  to  serve  notice  on  the  world 
that  we  are  falling  back. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  We  have  to  serve  notice 
on  the  world  that  we  are  falling  back  to 
the  lines  of  defense  that  General  Gavin. 
General  Ridgway,  and  others  have  told 
us  we  can  hold,  and  not  escalate.  It  is 
our  escalation  that  is  killing  the  boys. 

I  say  to  the  Senate,  because  it  is  perti- 
nent, to  the  bill,  that  the  American  people 
are  crying  out  to  Congress  to  stop 
the  kUling  of  our  boys.  The  killing  in 
South  Vietnam  carmot  be  justified.  It 
cannot  be  justified  until  there  is  a 
declaration  of  war,  and  even  then  it 
could  not  be  justified  because  a  decla- 
ration of  war  would  not  be  justified. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  justification 
for  killing  a  single  man  unless  it  is  justi- 
fied by  a  declaration  of  war.  Then,  at 
least,  we  would  be  back  inside  the  frame- 
work of  both  our  Constitution  and  inter- 
national law.  However,  the  facts  never 
have  justified  our  becoming  involved  in 
the  civil  war  in  Vietnam.  I  think  one  of 
the  reasons  a  war  message  has  never  been 
sent  to  the  Congress  is  because  it  has 
always  been  recognized  that  we  have  had 
no  justification  for  making  war  in  South- 
east Asia. 

I  close  by  saying  that  this  measure 
should  be  a  tax  reform  bill,  but  it  is  not. 
Until  I  am  given  a  tax  reform  bill,  I  shall 
vote  against  this  bill. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
asked  the  Senator  to  yield  to  me  for  the 
purpose  of  commending  him  for  the  re- 
marks he  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate this  morning.  I  did  not  hear  the 
Senator's  entire  speech,  but  what  I  did 
hear  meets  with  my  strong  approval.  It 
does  not  surprise  me  at  all  that  the  voters 
of  Oregon  have  again  renominated  him. 
This  is  as  good  a  time  as  any  to  re- 
mind the  Senate  that  the  Senator  from 


Oregon  more  than  any  other  Member  of 
this  body  first  stood  up  clearly  and 
courageously  on  the  issue  of  Vietnam. 

I  have  a  high  regard  for  the  senior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  McCar- 
thy I ,  who  has  been  widely  hailed  as  the 
Member  of  the  Senate  who  pioneered 
on  the  issue  of  Vietnam,  but  it  really  was 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon,  as 
every  Senator  knows,  who  walked  alone 
on  this  issue  when  it  was  much  liarder  to 
do  so  than  it  is  today. 

He  has  been  light  on  that  issue  as  he 
is  right  on  the  lax  and  budget  is.sue  to- 
day.  I  commend   the  Senator  on  both 
positions  and  expect  to  stand  with  him. 
As  I  came  into  the  Chamber.  I  heard 
the     Senator     discussing     problems     of 
American  apriculture  as  it  relates  to  the 
tax  proposal  before  us.   I  am  sure  he 
is  aware  that  perhaps  as  much  as  $400 
million  in  tax  revenues  are  now  escaping 
us  and  going  into  the  pockets  of  ijeople 
and  corporations  in  aKriculture.  not  for 
the  jiurpose  of  producing  food,  not  even 
for  the  purpose  of   farming  primarily, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  using  that  indus- 
try as  a  tax  dodge.  Tliey  are  making  in- 
come  on   nonfarm   operations   and   are 
u.sing  agriculture  as  a  means  of  1  educing 
taxable  income. 

Out  of  all  of  the  17.578  farm  corpora- 
tion tax  returns  in  the  1964-65  fiscal 
year,  for  example,  only  9,244  had  tax- 
able income.  They  wound  up  with  only 
$199  million  of  income  subject  to  tax 
out  of  S4.3  billion  gross  receipts.  They 
owed  S74  million  of  income  tax  for  the 
year  but  they  took  about  $5  million  in- 
vestment and  foreign  tax  credits.  So  they 
finally  paid  Uncle  Sam  as  corporation  in- 
come tax  about  1'2  percent  of  the  $4.3 
billion  they  grossed. 

Out  of  3  million  farm  income  tax  re- 
turns in  1965.  there  were  680,000  or  22 
percent  filed  by  people  who  deducted 
farm  losses  from  nonfarm  income  and 
still  had  some  income  tax  to  pay  on  their 
nonfarm  income.  That  included  86  per- 
cent of  all  persons  who  paid  on  SI  mil- 
lion income  or  more,  84  percent  of  those 
who  had  S500.000  to  $1,500,000  income, 
and  73  percent  of  those  with  $100,000 
to  $500,000  income. 

We  have  obtained  some  other  new 
data  on  the  extent  to  which  individual 
income  taxpayers— individuals  as  con- 
trasted with  corporations— avoid  high 
income  tax  rates  by  establishing  farm 
losses  which  are  later  recaptured  as 
capital  gains.  Senator  Metcalf  late  last 
year  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
381.000  residents  of  our  85  biggest  cities 
filed  farm  returns  in  1965.  Those  figures 
showed  that  "farmers  '  in  Los  Angeles, 
claimed  $42  million  more  in  losses  than 
profits  from  farming,  while  the  "farm- 
ers '  in  nearby  Anaheim  said  they  lost 
$6  million  on  farms. 

The  "farmers"  in  Dallas.  Tex.,  claimed 
$10  million  net  farm  loss.  Houston 
"farmers"  lost  another  S20  million.  Fort 
Worth  $5  million,  and  San  Antonio  S5 
million. 

The  "farmers"  who  dwell  here  in  Min- 
neapolia  and  St.  Paul,  possibly  because 
they  own  fewer  oil  wells,  only  claimed 
$0.5  million  more  in  farm  losses  than 
profits. 

In  35  of  those  85  biggest  cities,  and  in 
the  entire  States  of  CaUfornia,  Ix>uisi- 
ana  and  Nevada,  the  farm  loss  claims 


exceeded  farm  income  reported.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  says  that  net 
farm  income  in  Califoi-nia  was  $896  mil- 
lion in  1965.  but  taxpayers  in  the  State 
reported  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice that  they  lost  $6  million  more  than 
they  made. 

This  can  only  mean  that  a  lot  of  liigh 
income  urban  residents  were  in  the  busi- 
ness of  farming  to  convert  ordinary  in- 
come, taxable  up  to  70  percent  into  capi- 
tal uains,  taxable  at  a  maximum  of  25 
l^ercent.  Well-to-do  urban  residents  who 
make  a  fjood  deal  more  on  tax  avoidance 
than  a  farmer  can  make  from  produc- 
tion amount  to  .subsidized,  unfair  com- 
petitors for  bona  fide  farmers.  They  are 
little  concerned  about  the  price  depress- 
ing eflect  of  their  production.  They  can 
Ijay  much  higher  prices  for  land, 
•double-cropping"  it  as  they  do.  than 
the  farmer  who  must  make  his  living 
onlv  from  his  produce. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  recently 
supplied  mc  with  a  new  table  whicli  i.s 
intended  to  indicate  the  total  amount  of 
farm  losses  before  claimed  by  nonfarm- 
ers  to  ofl.set  nonfarm  income.  It  .shows 
that  661,000  taxpayers  in  1964  deducted 
Si  016.000,000    from    nonfarm    incomes, 
and  that  680,000  in  1966  deducted  Sl,- 
036,000.000.  and  still  had  nonfarm  in- 
come left  over  on  which  taxes  were  due. 
We  do  not  know  how  many  nontarmcrs 
hid  all  their  nonfarm  income  with  farm 
losses,  paying  no  taxes  at  all.  Available 
statistics  on  .such  retunvs  include  both 
farmers  and  nonfarmers.  if  a  return  was 
filed  at  all.  We  do  know  that  persons  in 
the  liighcr  income  brackets  were  claim- 
ins  the  larsest  farm  losses.  In  1964  there 
were  76  individuals  witn  incomes  over 
Si  million  who  claimed  S4'2  million  in 
farm  losses,  or  nearly  $60,000  each  on 
an  average.  They  would  have  had  a  tax 
savings   of    about   $40,000   each,    which 
would  be  a  mighty  pood  living  by  itself 
for  any  of  us  at  this  convention, 

I  hope  we  can  make  progress  in  that, 
area  before  we  approve  another  unjust 
tax  increase,  and  will  close  that  loop- 
liole  and  other  loopholes  which  the 
.Senator  has  referred  to  this  morning. 
I  did  not  ri.se  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing a  speech  of  my  own,  but  to  commend 
the  Senator  from  Oregon,  who  has  been 
so  light,  on  these  issues  and  other  i.ssues. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
thank  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota, 
very  much.  He  is  generous  and  kind.  He 
has  been  one  of  my  teachers  in  the  Sen- 
ate in  regard  to  foreign  policy.  He  de- 
serves a  great  deal  of  credit  for  his 
courage  in  standing  up  and  speaking  with 
regard  to  our  foreign  policy  for  as  long 
a  time  as  he  has.  I  appreciate  being 
associated  with  him  again  this  morning 
in  opposition  to  this  bill.  He  has  already 
expressed  his  reasons  for  opposition  to 
the  bill,  and  I  share  his  views.  I  thank 
him  for  his  contribution. 

With  respect  to  the  cutting  of  the  mili- 
tary budget.  I  wish  to  add  that  I  am  one 
of  the  cosponsors  of  the  majority  lead- 
ers  proposal  to  bring  four  of  the  six 
American  divisions  home  from  Germany. 
We  cannot  possibly  justify  maintaining 
six  divLsions  there.  We  cannot  justify 
having  more  than  two  divisions  there. 
The  Senate  has  heard  me  say  many  times 
that  we  are  the  only  countrj'  which  lias 
ever  fulfilled  its  manpower  commitments 
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under  NATO.  Most  other  countrlee  have 
not  gotten  above  50  percent  of  their 
manpower  commitments  under  NATO. 
We  have  been  taken  for  an  economic  ride 
under  NATO.  I  am  for  NATO.  I  wa«  one 
of  the  floor  leaders  who  helped  to  bring 
It  through  the  Senate  in  1949,  but  times 
do  change. 

England  has  not  met  her  commitment. 
FYance  has  practically  stepped  out  en- 
tirely. Italy  comes  nowhere  near  fllling 
her  commitment;  and  not  even  Canada, 
to  the  north  of  us.  fulfills  its  conmiit- 
ment. 

Here  Is  a  chance  to  save  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  Tliat  is 
where  some  of  this  $6  billion  should  be 
saved.  Tell  me  why  I  should  vote  for 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  Amer- 
ican taxpayers'  money  for  American 
military  aid  in  Africa,  where  the  per 
capita  income  of  most  of  the  people  Is 
less  than  $100  a  year.  We  are  sending 
them  bullets  when  we  should  be  sending 
them  bread  and  literacy.  Bread  and  lit- 
eracy wni  not  only  make  them  free  in  a 
course  of  time  but  also  will  get  us  out 
of  supporting  dictatorships,  military 
juntas,  and  tyrants,  for  which  our  money 
is  being  used  around  the  world  in  the 
form  of  military  aid.  And  we  call  our- 
selves a  democracy.  What  hypocrisy.  So 
much  of  our  action  in  foreign  policy  is 
anything  but  supporting  freedom.  We 
support  tyranny  when  we  support  the 
group  in  South  Vietnam  that  we  are 
maintaining  and  for  whom  we  are  sacri- 
ficing the  lives  of  American  boys.  Most 
of  them  are  former  officers  in  the  French 
military  establishment.  We  can  make 
some  savings  there.  Also,  we  could  save 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  Africa. 
As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
American  Republics  Affairs.  I  have  been 
more  succe.ssful  in  that  area  because  my 
subcommittee  has  been  with  me  in  an 
overwhelming  majority,  and  we  have  cut 
back  on  military  aid  to  Latin  America — 
not  enough,  let  me  say,  but  cutbacks  were 
adopted  by  the  Senate,  only  to  be  rejected 
by  the  House. 

What  we  are  doing  in  many  Latin 
American  countries  is  trampling  freedom 
underfoot  because  of  U.S.  military  aid. 

Tell  me  why  I  should  vote  millions  of 
dollars  of  military  aid  to  a  South  Ameri- 
can dictatorship. 

We  should  send  to  South  America,  in- 
stead, bread  and  literacy,  not  bullets.  The 
pilncipal  purpose  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  is  to  do  something  to  help 
South  America  economically.  That  is 
what  will  make  them  free.  Until  we  do 
that.  I  shall  continue  to  vote  against  the 
foreign  aid  bill. 

We  again  have  an  administration  pro- 
posal for  approximately  $3  billion  of  for- 
eign aid.  I  shall  vote  against  the  whole 
package  because  it  is  so  wrong  in  regard 
to  its  objective.  But  we  cannot  possibly 
Justify  more  than  $1  billion  at  this  time 
of  crisis. 

We  should  tell  the  rest  of  the  world 
that  we  are  going  to  suspend  foreign  aid 
and  let  some  other  countries  come  In  and 
help  for  a  change.  That  would  be  quite 
novel,  of  course.  But  until  we  get  out  of 
our  fiscal  crisis  and  our  foreign  policy 
crisis  which  confront  us  today,  we  should 
do  just  that. 

Now  let  me  talk  about  the  permanent 
military  bases  we  are  building.  I  know 


that  this  is  "hush-hush"  stuff.  Do  not 
forget  that  the  administration  keeps  tell- 
ing the  American  people,  from  coast  to 
coast,  and  on  one  television  network 
after  another,  that  America  seeks  no 
permanent  military  lr\stallatlons.  We 
have  all  heard  it.  Some  people  are  kind 
enough  to  call  it  softly  a  '•credibility  gap." 
The  representation  that  we  seek  no  per- 
manent military  bases  has  no  relation  to 
the  facts,  because  we  are  bulldins  perma- 
nent American  military  bases.  We  have 
plans  to  spend  billions  of  dollars  more, 
as  the  military-industrial  complex  makes 
more  progress  in  building  an  American 
militai-y  lifeline  aroimd  the  world.  We 
are  seeking  to  set  ourselves  up  on  a  uni- 
lateral basis  as  the  military  policeman 
of  the  world.  We  are  not  going  to  be  al- 
lowed to  do  that  by  the  nations  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  President,  the  politicians  do  not 
seem  to  think  in  terms  of  the  next  cen- 
tury, but  about  what  is  going  to  happen 
at  the  next  election.  That  is  what  most 
of  them  are  thinking  about  now.  so  they 
think  this  bill  is  a  good  political  policy. 
But  wait  until  the  taxpayers  catch  up 
with  them.  Let  me  say  to  my  friends  on 
this  side  of  the  adsle — and  I  never  advise 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle — I  would  be 
the  last  one  to  do  that— this  bill  Is  a 
great  political  mistake  as  well  as  a  great 
tax  mistake.  Wait  until  the  taxpayers 
catch  up.  when  they  realize  what  we  will 
be  doing  to  them.  The  taxpayers  want 
cuts  made  in  foreign  expenditures  and 
cuts  in  military  spending.  They  want  us 
to  get  out  of  the  war.  If  we  did  not  need 
these  cuts,  we  would  not  need  a  tax  bill 
at  all;  we  would  be  talking  about  a  tax 
reduction  bill. 

No.  Mr.  President,  what  we  have  to 
do  is  to  produce  more  goods  which  create 
wealth.  We  have  to  stop  wasting  the 
largess  of  the  Republic  in  an  unconsti- 
tutional and  immoral  war  in  Vietnam. 
It  is  a  war  which  endangers  us  to  greater 
escalation  until  we  finally  get  into  the 
total  holocaust  itself,  beginning  with  a 
war  with  China. 

For  these  reasons.  I  shall  oppose  the 
bill. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  I  Mr.  Williams!  for  allowing 
me  to  make  this  summary  of  my  objec- 
tions to  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Young  J. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  Is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
at  the  outset,  I  congratulate  and  com- 
mend the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse]  on  the  mag- 
nificent statement  he  has  just  made  on 
the  great  need  for  tax  reform  in  this 
country.  That  is  what  we  should  be  deal- 
ing with  today  instead  of  the  conference 
report  which  has  come  over  to  us. 

I  associate  myself  with  his  views  and 
say,  regretfully,  I  am  sorry  more  Sena- 
tors were  not  in  the  Chamber  to  be  priv- 
ileged to  hear  them.  I  was  much  im- 
pressed by  everything  the  Senator  said. 

Mr.  President,  in  1949,  just  about  19 
years  ago,  it  was  my  honor  to  be  elected 
by  my  colleagues  in  'he  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives sLs  a  member  of  the  Ways  and 


Means  Committee.  I  served  as  a  member 
during  the  time  following  that,  when 
the  citizens  of  Ohio  were  good  enough 
to  afford  me  the  opportunity  and  the 
privilege  to  be  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  as  Congressman  at 
Large  from  Ohio. 

I  dealt  constantly  with  tax  problems 
during  that  period  of  time.  It  was  then 
that  I  learned  in  depth  of  the  tax  loop- 
holes which  should  have  been  eradicated 
at  that  time,  but  now,  almost  20  years 
later,  are  still  in  existence.  Unfortunately, 
some  of  the  wealthiest  people  in  America 
are  paying  no  income  taxes  whatever  be- 
cause they  take  advantage  of  these  tax 
loopholes.  Including  the  notorious  27'.. 
percent  depletion  allowance  for  oil  and 
gas  production.  In  1965  there  were  624 
taxpayers  with  incomes  of  $1  million  a 
year  or  more  who  through  tax  loopholes 
reduced  their  effective  income  tax  rate 
from  70  percent  to  44  percent.  Even  more 
outrageous,  there  were  35  Americans  with 
incomes  exceeding  $500,000  who  paid  no 
income  taxes  at  all.  At  the  same  time 
the  ordinary  men  and  women  of  Amer- 
ica arc  being  heavily  overburdened. 

We  should  abolish  the  atrocious  oil  and 
gas  depletion  allowance  of  27 '^  percent 
for  oil-producing  companies  of  this  Na- 
tion. We  should  close  all  tax  loopholes 
which  favor  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the 
many.  Of  course,  we  should  have  real  tax 
reform  before  we  proceed  to  add  a  10- 
percent  income  tax  surcharge  on  already 
hea\11y  taxed  Americans. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  taxpayers, 
already  heavily  overburdened,  must  now 
have  this  additional  10-percent  .surtax 
added  to  that  burden  carried  by  individ- 
uals and  corporations,  if  the  conference 
report  is  adopted  by  the  Senate  today. 
Our  corporations  and  individual  men  and 
women  taxpayers  of  America,  those  par- 
ticularly who  are  not  in  the  extreme  top 
brackets  and  who  have  not  availed  them- 
selves over  the  years  of  the  tax  loop- 
holes, are  truly  heavily  overburdened. 
Now,  this  added  demand  is  made  on  them 
entirely  due  to  the  fact  that  this  admin- 
istration has  unwisely  involved  the 
United  States  in  a  civil  war  in  Vietnam. 

With  respect  to  the  tremendous  cost  in 
money  resulting  from  an  all-out  Amer- 
ican air  and  ground  war  in  Vietnam,  from 
the  time  President  Johnson  took  office  in 
November  1963  to  the  present  time,  it  has 
cost  our  taxpayers  approximately  $110 
billion. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  nearly  $7  bil- 
lion of  taxpayers'  money  was  spent  for 
munitions  alone — blown  up  into  smoke, 
of  course — because  of  our  involvement  in 
an  immoral,  illegal,  and  stupid  war.  I 
say  "stupid"  because  it  is  the  gravest  mis- 
take any  President  has  made.  It  is  stupid, 
folly,  that  we  are  involved  In  the  civil 
war  in  Vietnam. 

At  the  present  time  the  cost  In  dollars 
alone  is  approximately  $2.6  billion  every 
month.  That  cost  is  increasing. 

In  addition  thousands  of  yoimg  Ameri- 
cans have  been  killed  In  combat.  Those 
are  priceless  lives.  As  you  know,  Mr. 
President,  every  community  in  Ohio  has 
been  afflicted  with  losses.  Just  yesterday 
I  signed  my  name  to  26  letters  of  sym- 
pathy and  regret  that  went  out  to  young 
widows  and  fathers  and  mothers  of  the 
finest  young  men  in  Ohio  who  were  killed 
in  combat  in  South  Vietnam. 


The  Defense  Department  admits  that 
more  than  25,000  men  have  been  killed  In 
combat  there.  What  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment does  not  teU  the  American  people 
.so  readily  is  that  of  the  some  150.000  who 
have  been  wounded  in  combat,  3  percent 
have  eventually  died.  What  the  Defense 
Department  does  not  tell  the  people  of 
the  United  States— and  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  referred  to  it  £is  the 
credibility  gap  in  the  Pentagon,  and  he 
said  it  could  be  called  worse  names  than 
lliat^— is   that   there  is   a  categorj'   the 
Pentagon  has  of  "Accidents  and  Inci- 
dents "—men  kiUed  and  injured,  for  ex- 
ample, when  helicopters  collide  in  the 
combat  zone  or  when  a  truck  is  over- 
turned outside  the  immediate  combat 
zone.    The    present    Presiding    Officer 
knows,  and  those  of  us  who  served  in 
combat  in  World  War  II  know,  these 
should  be  regarded  as  combat  casualties. 
To  return  to  the  dollar  cost,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  10-percent  surtax  that  is  to 
be  added  to  existing  taxes— instead  of 
having  tax  reform  and  eliminating  some 
of  the  most  atrocious  taxes— we  in  the 
Congress  are  urgently  requested  by  the 
President  to  extend  and  continue  abom- 
inable excise  taxes,  such  as  taxes  on  tel- 
ephone bills  and  air  travel,  and  other  ex- 
cise or  sales  taxes,  which,  all  of  us  know, 
very   unfortimately   burden   those   who 
have  the  least.  They  are  regressive  m 
their  character. 

At  this  time,  in  addition  to  the  tragedy 
of  the  deaths  and  wounding  of  so  many 
American  youngsters  in  Vietnam,  and  at 
a  time  when  more  than  $2.6  billion  is 
being  spent  every  month  in  the  Vietnam 
war.  we  should  be  working  on  tax  reform 
to  tax  fairly  and  equitably  all  Americans, 
instead  of  being  brought  here  today  and 
requested  to  pass  this  conference  report 
to  support  this  most  unpopular  war.  In- 
stead of  voting  on  a  tax  increase  on  indi- 
vidual  taxpayers  and  on  corporations, 
we  should  be  working  on  an  excess  profits 
tax  bill  to  recover  for  taxpayers  the  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  excess  profits  with 
which  some  war  profiteers  are  fattening 
their  incomes.  There  were  excess  profits 
taxes  in  World  War  II  and  during  the 
Korean  war.  and  as  a  result  billions  of 
dollars  of  taxpayers'  money  was  saved, 
as  much  as  $10  billion  in  a  single  year. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  President,  Incidentally,  the  war  in 
which  we  are  now  engaged  in  South  Viet- 
nam is  an  involvement  in  an  ugly  civil 
war.  There  can  be  no  question  about  it.  I 
interviewed  General  Westmoreland  on 
two  occasions,  in  October  1965,  and  in 
January  of  this  year.  He  may  have  for- 
gotten what  he  told  me  in  1965,  but  I  re- 
minded him  in  January  1968. 1  said,  "You 
told  me  in  October  1965,  that  the  bulk  of 
the  VC  fighting  us  in  the  Mekong 
Delta" — which  is  south  and  west  of 
Saigon — "were  born  and  raised  in  South 
Vietnam,  most  of  them  In  the  Mekong 
Delta,  and  your  top  deputy.  General  Stil- 
well.  stated  to  me  that  80  percent  of  the 
VC  fighting  us  In  Vietnam  were  born  and 
reared  in  South  Vietnam."  I  said  "Gen- 
eral Westmoreland,  I  remember  those 


statements.  I  said  to  your  deputy,  "Well, 
then,  we  are  involved  in  a  civil  war  over 
there.'  He  said.  'Well.  It  could  be  called 
that'."  I  said,  "Of  course  I  call  it  that, 
and  any  sensible  person  calls  it  that." 

Mr.  President,  next  Sunday,  this  Amer- 
ican ground  war  in  South  Vietnam  and 
American  air  war  over  the  temporary 
demarcation  line  over  what  is  North 
Vietnam,  will  become  the  longest  war 
that  the  United  States  has  ever  engaged 
in— 6  years,  6  months,  and  1  day.  It  will 
then  be  a  longer  war  than  was  our  War 
for  Independence,  which  lasted  6  years 
and  6  months;  longer  than  the  2  years 
and  6  months  of  the  War  of  1812;  longer 
than  the  4  years  of  the  War  Between  the 
States;  longer  than  the  1  year  and  7 
months  of  World  War  I;  longer  than 
the  3  vears  and  9  months  of  World  War 
II;  longer  than  the  3  years  and  1  month 
of  the  Korean  war. 

The  war  we  are  engaged  in  in  South- 
cast  Asia  continues  to  erode  the  very 
moral  fiber  of  the  Nation.  It  is  blocking 
an  attack  on  social  problems  at  home, 
which  have  reached  the  pomt  of  disaster, 
because   of   our   neglect  of   them.   The 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse  1 
referred  to  that  in  detail.  I  support  every 
.statement  he  made.  This  war  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson   involved   us   m   because 
he  pave  in,  in  a  servile  manner,  to  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  to  the  indus- 
trial-military   complex    that    President 
Eisenhower  warned  against  in  his  final 
statement  to  the  American  people,  has 
demoralized   our   ix)litics   and   has   de- 
ranged our  daily  lives.  It  is  setting  Amer- 
ican against  American.  It  is  encouraging 
the  violence  that  now  seems  to  pervade 
our  society.  It  is  inevitably  leading  to  a 
pocket-picking  inflation.  It  is  undermin- 
ing the  United  States  dollar  abroad  as 
it  is  leading  toward  uncontrolled  infla- 
tion at  home  and  higher  and  higher  in- 
terest rates.  It  is  strengthening  Commu- 
nist countries  which  have  been  torn  and 
weakened  by  internal  conflicts.  It  is  un- 
dermining our  influence  in  other  vital 
areas  of  the  world.  It  is  pushing  us  ever 
closer  to  world  war  III  and  a  nuclear 
holocaust. 

Mr.    President,    Defense    Department 
officials  have  announced  that  as  of  June 
15  24,364  Americans  have  been  killed  in 
combat  and  150.243  wounded  in  combat. 
This  total  of  174,607  American  casualties 
exceeds    the    total    French    casualties 
killed  and  wounded  in  combat  in  the 
entire   Indochinese   war    for   liberation 
which  the  French  finally  lost  to  the  Viet- 
minh    now  called  Vietcong.  Historians 
list  the  total  French  losses  during  7'2 
years  of  combat  seeking  to  reestablish 
their  lush  Indochinese  empire  at  172,708. 
Unfortunately  for  us  Americans,  the 
Pentagon  is  not  truthful  in  its  casualty 
reports.  The  Defense  Department  credi- 
bility gap  is  deep  and  wide.  These  figures 
of  killed  in  combat  do  not  include  the 
thousands   of   Americans   who   died   of 
wounds     In    addition,    some    thousands 
have  been  killed  in  what  the  Pentagon 
terms  "accidents"  or  "incidents."  Also, 
nijst  unfortunately,  disease  has  taken  its 
toll.    Thousands    of    GI's    have    been 
afflicted  with  malaria  in  a  virulent  form. 
Some  will  suffer  recurrences  of  this  as 
long  as  they  live.  In  addition,  men  of  our 
Armed  Forces  have  died  from  hepatitis, 
bubonic  plague,  and  various  jungle  dis- 


eases. All  of  this  in  an  undeclared  war  in 
South  Vietnam — a  small  faraway  coun- 
try of  no  strategic  or  economic  impor- 
tance whatever  to  the  defense  of  the 
United  States. 

Now,  since  the  successful  VC  Tet  offen- 
sive the  VC  or  forces  of  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front  have  been  hurling  mortar 
.shells  into  Saigon  intermittently  day  and 
niKht.  The  tempo  of  these  atUcks  has 
increased  in  recent  weeks.  In  our  retalia- 
tion from  bombers  and  helicopters  not 
only  have  many  civilians  lost  their  lives 
but  whole  city  blocks  in  densely  popu- 
lated .slum  areas  including  Cholon.  the 
closely     built     and     densely     populated 
Chinese  slum   district  of  Salmon,   have 
been  hard  hit.  Entire  city  blocks  have 
been  utterly  destroyed.  In  1  month,  from 
May  16  to  June  15,  130,000  Saigon  civil- 
ians either  lost  their  homes  or  fled  from 
Saigon.  On  a  typical  night,  June  7,  25 
men.  women,  and  children  were  killed, 
and  27  homes  were  destroyed.  By  these 
attacks,  the  VC  have  brought  about  a 
record  desertion  from  the  armed  forces 
of  South  Vietnam  .stationed  in  Saigon. 
More  than  15,000  deserted  in  one  30-day 
period,    presumably    returning    to   tlieir 
liamlets.  All  or  nearly  all  of  these  mem- 
bers of  the  .so-called  friendly  forces  of 
South  Vietnam  carried  with  them  their 
rifles  and  ammunition.  How  many  joined 
the  VC  or  turned  their  tJuns  over  to  liie 
VC.  no  one  knows. 

It  speaks  ill  of  the  t;enerals  command- 
ing thousands  of  American  soldiers  sta- 
tioned in  and  about  Saigon  that  we  hav<j 
remained  on  the  defensive  instead  of  en- 
gaging in  bold  offensive  action  to  drive 
away  the  VC  and  thereby  put  an  end 
to  the  mortar  fire  on  targets  within  Sai- 
gon. The  forces  of  the  National  Libeia- 
tion  Front,  or  VC,  liave  cared  for  thou- 
sands of  additional  refugees  who.se  home.s 
have  been  destroyed  or  who  have  fled 
from  the  combat  area.  These  uphappy 
people,    if    corisidered    friendly    to    tiie 
Americans  months  ago.  no  doubt  think 
only  of  fleeing  to  some  place  where  they 
may  live  in  peace  or  loin  with  the  VC  and 
further     demonstrate     cnmHy     toward 
Americans.  A  final  re.sult  detrimental  to 
the  United  States  is  that  in  the  vario's 
Asiatic    capitals.    Tokyo    for    example, 
where  there  are  ami-Amrrican  riots,  the 
Saigon  street  fighting  adds  further  em- 
phasis to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  civil 
war  raging  in  South  Vietnam  and  ihPt 
wc  are  fighting  on  the  losing  side. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  negotiations  now 
limping  on  in  Paris  will  soon  give  .signs 
of  leading  toward  a  cease-fire  and  aw 
armistice  and  an  end  to  the  bloodslied  T. 
Vietnam.  However,  we  cannot  blind  our- 
selves to  the  fact  that  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam continues  in  its  ferocity  with  Us 
continuing  horrendous  toll  of  human  life 
and  material  resources  and  its  brutaliz- 
ing effect  on  us  as  a  nation. 

Mr.  President,  when  Pre.sident  John- 
son appeared  before  the  Congress  early 
in  1964  to  deliver  his  State  of  the  Union 
message,  he  proposed  a  wonderful  pro- 
gram for  war  on  poverty  and  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Great  Society.  I  recall  he  said 
that  under  his  leadership  he  proposed  we 
would  win  against  poverty,  deprivation, 
and  ignorance  and  ;;ive  the  undei-privi- 
leged  and  those  discriminated  against 
the  opportunities  they  never  had.  He 
spoke  of  the  uncrossed  desert  and  the  un- 
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climbed  ridge  and  of  how  we  would  go 
forward.  We  had  high  hopes  not  only  for 
complete  civil  liberties  and  civil  rights 
for  all  Americans  but  for  a  new  life,  a 
new  opportunity,  a  job  for  every  worker, 
a  home  for  every  family  and  for  every 
man  to  come  home  to  his  family  at  night 
after  a  day's  work  with  something  for 
them  to  eat;  and  for  youngsters  regard- 
less of  race  or  the  financial  status  of  their 
families  to  be  given  every  opportunity  to 
achieve  a  higher  education. 

Then  came  the  crash.  President  John- 
son became  subservient  to  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  of  our  Armed  Forces,  Sec- 
retary of  State  Rusk,  and  Gen.  Maxwell 
Taylor,  yielding  deference  and  devotion 
to  them  and  following  their  urging  and 
advice  to  wage  war  to  achieve  ultimate 
military  victory  instead  of  a  diplomatic 
settlement. 

These  high  hopes  that  his  statements 
created  early  in  1964  had  to  be  given  up 
with  our  escalating  and  expanding  the 
flchtlng  in  Vietnam.  Low-cost  housing. 
Federal  aid  to  education,  government  aid 
to  rebuild  ghettos  and  slums  in  our 
cities  became  casualties  of  our  Vietnam 
involvement. 

It  is  tragic  that  President  Johnson  a 
very  great  man,  could  have  achieved  the 
soals  he  set  out  to  achieve  had  he  not 
been  subservient  to  the  military-indus- 
trial complex  represented  by  the  men 
and  groups  I  have  named. 

Had  he  done  otherwise,  we  would  not 
today  be  considering  a  10-percent  in- 
come tax  surcharge  on  individual  tax- 
I^ayers  and  corporations  and  a  drastic 
cut  in  expenditures  which  will  very,  very 
seriously  curtail  programs  vitally  needed 
for  the  welfare  of  all  Americans  in  these 
days  of  serious  domestic  unrest.  He  could 
have  carried  out  his  goal  of  eliminating 
poverty  in  our  Nation,  of  replacing  our 
ghettos  with  decent  homes  and  decent 
schools,  of  cleaning  up  our  Nation's  pol- 
luted rivers,  lakes,  and  streams,  of 
eliminating  the  filth  from  the  air  we 
breathe,  of  giving  hope  to  the  hopeless, 
and  equal  opportunity  for  all. 

Mr.  President,  instead  of  wasting  the 
huge  sums  that  are  being  spent  in  an 
immoral  undeclared  war,  this  conference 
report  before  the  Senate  today  should  be 
rejected,  and  then  we  should  immediately 
set  about  to  achieve  a  tax  reform  in  this 
country.  At  the  same  time,  of  course,  we 
should  cease  supporting  a  military  regime 
in  Saigon,  whicli  is  not  representative  of 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam,  but  which 
is  composed  of  10  generals  who  over- 
txuTied  the  civilian  rulers  there,  and  9  of 
those  10.  including  Ky.  fought  with  the 
French  against  their  own  people,  seek- 
ing to  restore  the  French  empire.  When 
I  interviewed  General  Ky  in  Vietnam,  he 
made  a  very  bad  impression  on  me — 
though,  of  course,  one  should  not  attempt 
too  rigid  an  appraisal  in  40  minutes. 
When  I  remarked  about  a  cei-tain  medal 
on  his  chest,  he  puffed  himself  out  and 
.said,  "I  won  that  when  I  was  with  the 
French  forces  in  1954."  He  won  it  fight- 
ing against  his  own  people,  who  were 
fighting  for  the  liberation  of  all  of  Viet- 
nam. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  rise  simply  to  congratu- 
late the  Senator  from  Ohio.  Once  again 


he  has  shown  what  a  man  of  courage  he 
is.  Time  and  time  again,  during  this 
historic  debate  for  the  last  4  years,  he  has 
dared  to  stand  up  and  speak  out  against 
the  great  foreign  policy  mistake  we  are 
making  because  the  Pentagon  took  over, 
a  long  time  ago.  the  foreign  policy  of 
this  Republic. 

What  the  Senator  Is  saying,  in  effect, 
if  I  were  to  characterize  this  speech.  Is 
that  he  recognizes  that  the  general  wel- 
fare programs  of  tliis  country,  so  vital  to 
restore  and  maintain  domestic  tran- 
quillity here  at  home,  are  to  continue  to 
be  sacrificed  at  the  altar  of  the  Ameri- 
can money  changers,  who  are  watering 
at  the  mouth,  as  I  said  earlier  this  morn- 
ing, to  get  this  monstrosity  passed  today, 
so  that  they  can  make  their  economic 
killing,  to  go  along  with  the  physical 
killing  this  war  is  prdducing  of  American 
boys  in  Vietnam. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator,  and  I  am 
glad  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
him  once  again. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  that  those  of  us 
who  vote  "no"  on  this  conference  report 
today  will  cast  a  vote  In  tavot,  of  real 
tax  reform  in  the  United  States,  a  vote 
in  favor  of  winning  the  war  against 
poverty  in  this  country,  and  a  vote  in 
behalf  of  the  already  overburdened  tax- 
payers of  America. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  with  great 
reluctance  I  intend  to  vote  for  the  10- 
pcrccnt  surtax  legislation  reported  by  the 
conference  committee.  I  shall  do  so  be- 
cause of  my  overriding  concern  about  the 
need  to  act  without  any  further  delay 
in  putting  our  fiscal  house  in  order. 

Over  the  past  several  months  it  has 
become  increasingly  apparent  that  our 
national  budget  must  be  brought  into 
closer  balance  if  the  dollar  is  to  be  saved 
from  devaluation.  The  consequences  of 
further  inaction  have  not.  in  my  judg- 
ment, been  exaggerated.  Here  at  home 
we  would  be  faced  with  an  upward 
spiraling  of  prices  wliich  robs  the  pock- 
ets of  those  least  able  to  defend  them- 
selves— those  living  on  social  security 
and  fixed  incomes,  the  elderly,  teachers, 
and  others  whose  salaries  tend  to  lag  be- 
hind surging  prices.  Wages  would  lag  be- 
hind prices  as  they  usually  do. 

In  our  international  financial  affairs, 
we  would  be  faced  with  a  new  and  far 
more  serious  nm  on  our  dwindling  gold 
supply.  It  is  true  that  the  gold  supply 
was  augmented  in  its  ability  to  meet  for- 
eign claims  as  a  result  of  the  bill  freeing 
the  domestic  reserves,  which  I  was  the 
first  to  introduce  over  3  years  ago,  which 
we  took  far  too  long  to  pass,  and  which 
was  finally  signed  into  law  only  early 
this  year.  But  that  law  is  just  first  aid; 
it  is  no  final  cure. 

Although  I  shall  vote  for  the  surtax. 
I  would  have  far  preferred  that  the  addi- 
tional revenue  be  raised  in  a  more 
equitable  way.  That  is  why  I  voted 
against  this  bill  some  weeks  ago. 

All  that  this  new  tax  will  yield  and 
more  could  be  produced  without  raising 
a  single  taxpayer's  rate  by  a  single  per- 


centage point — Jusi,  by  closing  some  of 
the  more  obvious  and  outrageous  loop- 
holes which  have  existed  for  years.  Ever 
since  I  came  to  the  Senate  I  have  worked 
and  voted  against  the  continuation  of 
the  oil  depletion  allowance,  even  though 
I  personally  benefit  from  it.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  this  loophole  costs  the 
taxpayers  $4  billion  a  year.  It  should  be 
closed. 

But.  Mr.  President,  we  do  not  have  the 
votes  to  close  it.  The  House  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  will  never  let  us  close 
it  in  the  foreseeable  future.  Therefore,  it 
is  a  condition  that  confronts  us.  and  not 
a  theory ;  and  I  have  never  been  one  who 
believed  in  banging  my  head  against  a 
stone  wall  unless  there  was  some  chance 
of  the  stone  wall  giving  way. 

Other  tax  gimmicks  such  as  stock  op- 
tions for  corporate  executives  which  are 
simply  not  available  to  95  percent  of  the 
taxpaying  public  should  likewise  have 
been  abolished  years  ago.  But.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, we  do  not  have  the  votes  to  do  it. 
and  I  question  when  we  ever  will  have. 
The  net  result,  if  we  were  able  to  close 
these  tax  loopholes,  would  be:  First,  more 
money  going  into  the  Federal  Treasury, 
and  quite  likely;  second,  lower  tax  rates 
for  everj'body.  But  this  is  not  in  the 
cards,  because  the  lobbies  of  the  wealthy 
control  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
I  say  this  with  chagrin  and  some  shame. 
But  we  do  not  have  the  votes  for  tax  re- 
form. We  do  not  have  the  zeal  from  the 
administration  to  urge  us  to  make  the 
necessary  tax  reform:  and  I,  for  one,  do 
not  feel  that  therefore  I  can  close  the 
book,  abdicate  my  responsibility,  and  go 
home.  -^ 

Next  to  a  thoroughgoing  tax  reform. 
I  would  have  preferred  to  see  the  needed 
tax  dollars  raised  in  the  traditional 
way — through  a  wartime  excess  profits 
tax.  This  is  another  reason  why  I  voted 
against  this  bill  the  last  time  it  was  be- 
fore the  Senate.  It  Is  obvious  that  this 
surtax  is  a  war  tax.  If  we  did  not  have 
the  war  going  on.  we  would  not  need  the 
tax.  If  we  were  not  spending  $82  billion 
for  a  swollen  military  budget,  we  would 
not  need  this  tax. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  persuade  the 
Pentagon  and  we  have  not  been  able  to 
persuade  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  cut  that  budget,  although  I 
think  we  must  cut  it  and  cut  it  soon,  and 
do  it  partly,  at  least,  through  the  mili- 
tary construction  bill  which  is  presently 
on  the  floor.  And  I  shall  move  to  cut  that 
bill  by  at  least  10  percent  and  obtain 
rollcall  votes  on  my  various  amendments 
before  we  come  to  final  passage. 

Without  Vietnam  the  annual  Federal 
budget  would  be  at  least  $30  billion  lower. 
Why  not  raise  war  revenues  as  we  have 
traditionally  done  in  the  past — not  by 
putting  the  burden  on  the  back  of  the 
individual  taxpayer,  but  by  taking  the 
needed  revenue  cut  of  business*  excess 
profits?  And  there  are  excess  profits.  And 
no  one  need  deny  it.  The  swollen  mili- 
tary-industrial complex  of  corporations 
is  getting  rich  on  the  military  expendi- 
tures which  Congress  has  voted. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  this  bill 
which  causes  me  serious  concern — the 
$6  billion  spending  limitation.  My  con- 
cern is  not  over  the  limitation.  I  believe 
that  $6  billion  at  least  can  and  should 
be  pruned  out  of  the  Federal  budget. 
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My  concern  is  with  where  these  cuts  wiU 
be  made,  not  where  they  ought  to  be 
made  And  I  have  dealt  with  that. 

When  the  tax  blU  was  on  the  Senate 
noor   I  offered   an   amendment   to   lay 
down  priorities  for  the  President  in  mak- 
Tng  spending  cuts.  I  think  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Congress  to  establish  pnonties  for 
the  President.  It  is  easy  to  tell  the  Presi- 
dent to  cut  the  budget  wherever  he  Ukes 
and  reserve  the  right  to  complain  when- 
ever he  cuts  a  Senator's  pet  project.  It 
•s  easy  to  be  for  economy  in  general  and 
against  all  cuts  in  particular.  But  the 
honest  course  is  for  Congress  to  take  the 
responsibUity     for     indicating    to     the 
Pre^dent  the  areas  in  which  it  beUeves 
cuts  should  be  made.  We  control  the 
purse  strings,  not  the  President.  He  rec- 
ommends. We  appropriate. 

My  amendment  would  have  directed 
the  President  to  concentrate  the  budget 
cuts  in  the  foreign  military  aid  Program; 
the  space  program;  and  the  Defer^e  De- 
partment budget,  to  the  extent  that  cuts 
in  defense  spending  would  in  no  vvay 
endanger  the  security  of  the  United 
States  or  the  safety  of  U.S.  troops 

I  assert  categorically  that  we  could  cut 
$8  billion  out  of  the  defense  bill,  and  the 
American  people  would  never  kno^^Mt  was 
gone,  and  the  security  of  the  United 
States  would  not  be  adversely  affected. 

I  had  intended  to  include  the  propo^d 
supersonic  transport  as  an  area  lor 
spending  cuts,  but  I  was  assured  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Cormnerce  Com- 
mittee that  the  administration  does  not 
irtend  to  spend  any  money  on  this  proj- 
ect in  the  coming  fiscal  year  in  any  event. 
So  I  did  not  include  that  amendment,  al- 
though perhaps  I  should  have. 

The  budget  requests  for  next  year  for 
the  three  programs  listed  in  my  amend- 
ment come  to  more  than  $88  biUion   S2.1 
billion  for  the  military  aid  budget,  $4.3 
bUlion  for  space;  and  $82.3  for  delense- 
and  that  is  where  the  cuts  have  to  be 
made  if  our  economy  is  going  to  survive 
The  arguments  for  cutting  mihtery  aid 
would  be  convincing  even  if  we  did  not 
need  the  money  for  other  things.  We 
have  gotten  too  much  in  the  J^abit  of 
poking  our  military  noses  into  all  sorts 
of  places  in  which  we  do  not  belong.  Viet- 
nam, it  seems  to  me,  is  a  prime  example 
of  the  kind  of  so-called  commitment  we 
can  get  ourselves  into  with  a  small  be- 
ginning  through  a  miUtary   assistance 
nrogram.  We  should  not  need  another 
lesson  like  that.  While  I  do  not  view 
these   programs   as   commitments    and 
never  have,  there  are  others— includmg 
the  President  and  most  of  his  advisers-- 
v.ho  obviously  do.  The  answer  is  to  cut 
back  severely  on  mUitary  assistance  and 
stop    being    arms    mongers    and    drill 
masters  to  every  underdeveloped  country 
that  comes  asking.  Let  us  begm  givmg 
th.>  cold  shoulder  to  those  who  use  our 
arms  to  keep  their  own  people  in  a  sUte 
of  subjugation,  like  the  illegal  junta  in 
Greece.  There  is  no  excuse  for  us  to 
give  $1  in  nulltary  aid  to  be  used  by  them 
to  enslave  their  own  people. 

Let  us  save  our  aid  for  those  who  de- 
serve it  as  Israel  does,  because  of  their 
commitment  to  democracy,  and  vvho 
need  It.  as  Israel  does,  to  prevent  ag- 
gression by  their  neighbors. 
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I  have  no  quarrel  on  principle  with 
the  objectives  of  our  space  effort.  It  is 
a  noble  thing  to  aspire  to  place  men  on 
the  moon  and  to  explore  the  planets^ 
The  question  is.  do  we  have  to  be  in  such 
a  hurry?  Our  cities  are  being  torn  apart 
by  civil  disorder.  Our  air  is  polluted, 
much  of  our  water  is  unlit  to  dnnk.  Too 
many  of  our  children  are  not  petting 
the  kind  of  education  they  need  in  or- 
der  to   get   and   keep  meaningful  and 
remunerative  jobs.  Too  many  of  our  fel- 
low citizens  are  still  ill  housed,  1 1  fed, 
and  m  clothed:   thousands,  if  not  mil- 
lions, are  actually  hungr>'   And  I  knw 
and  have  seen  it  personally.  It  ^^as  my 
??b  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Employment.  Manpowei%  and  Pover- 
ty of  the  Committee  on  Labor  a»d  Pub- 
lic Welfare  to  po  all  over  the  country 
and  determine  the  extent  of  hunger  and 
novertv  in  the  United  States. 

i  Tssure  my  colleagues  that  nuUions 
of  A^aericans  ^vill  so  to  'oed  l/ungry  to 
nicht   This  is  a  disgrace  m  the  Hchcst 
country  the  world  has  ever  known.  And 
we  paid  $82  billion  for  defense  and  can- 
not spend  S2  billion  to  alleviate  poverty 
surely  obtaining  solutions  to  our  prob- 
lems here  on  earth  must  be  speeded  up, 
e'^  i^  [his  means  the  race  to  the  moon 
must  be  slowed  down. 
"^Obviously   the  bulk  of  the  sm^ndrn^ 
cuts  will  have  to  come  out  of  the  defense 
budget,   since  that  is  where  the  i^reat 
bulk  o    the  money  is.  The  simplest  and 
most  obvious  cut  should  ^e  the  anti- 
ballistic-missile  program,   ^^^f;^  is  le- 
sponsible  for  01-141  billion  of  the  budg- 
et request  for  the  coming  year.  I  know 
of  no  responsible  scientist  or  miUtary 
expert  whb  believes  that  the  ABM  is  any 
Sd  in  terms  of  safeguarding  tins  coun- 
ti-y  against  a  Russiuu  missile  attack. 

I  was  flabbergasted  and  gravely  disap- 
pointed to  note  that  the  new  becretaiy 
It  Defense.  Mr.  Cliflord,  vrote  a  letter 
the  day  before  yesterday  revcrsmg  the 
position  taken  by  ^i^  l-^decessor^  Secre- 
tary  McNamara,  and  gomg  along  ^Mth 
the  generals  and  the  admirals  in  the 
Pentlgon  in  promoting  a  proposal  which 
has  no  logical  basis  in  fact. 

I  hope  that  the  Cooper  amendment  ^^m 
be  soundly  adopted  when  we  vote  on  it 
next  week. 

If  not  another  penny  were  spent  on 
this  program,  the  net  result  vcould  be  a 
sSf n'gthening  of  oui-  security  through  the 
sound  reallocation  of  this  money. 
We  should  direct  this  money  into  es- 
sential domestic  PfOBr^";'^i^f^^e^ten- 
creating  a  toy  erector  set  for  the  gen 
erals  and  admirals  to  play  with  at  a  high 
cost  to  the  American  taxpayers  and  with 
no  benefit  whatever  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States. 

In  addition,  the  new  Secretary  of  De- 
fense should  take  a  good  hard  look  at 
our  military  manpower  requirenients^  At 
the  beginning  of  this  year  there  were 
3  4  million  Americans  in  uniform,  of 
which  only  568.000  -ere  in  SouU^east 
Asia  Every  businessman  knows  that  a 
^-olien  payroll  is  a  sho>:tcut  to  financml 
disaster.  We  have  all  heard  o/  P^rkm- 
son's  law  in  government.  I  know  it  is 

true  here,  too.  Kofor>tioi 

I  suspect  there  is  room  for  substantial 

cutting— perhaps  on  the  order  of  10  per- 


cent^in  the  uniformed  Personnel  not 
engaged  In  the  Vietiiam  fighting.  I 
Wd  not  be  surprised  if  in  the  end  the 
fighting  efficiency  of  our  forces  was  up- 
graded as  a  result  of  the  cuts.  In  any 
event,  it  is  obvious  that  reductions  can  be 
made  in  the  nonessential  elements  of  this 
3  4  mUlion  uniformed  force  without  en- 
dangering our  national  security  And  I 
shall  propose  amendments  to  enable  us  to 
{.•et  just  this  result.  . 

SimUarly.  civilian  personnel  serving 
the  Department  of  Defense  at  home  and 
overseas  could  be  significantly  cut  with 
larsce  attendant  savings.  Other  militaiy 
areas  where  cuts  are  entirely  feasible 
without  prejudicing  national  security 
are  the  military  construction  and  mili- 
tary hardware  appropriations. 

Although  I  would  have  preicrrcd  the 
bill  if  it  had  included  my  amendment  di- 
recting  the  President  to  make  priority 
cuts  in  defense  and  space  appropriations, 
nothing  in  the  bill  would  prevent  ihe 
President    from    making    the    reqmred 
spending  cuts  in  these  areas.  I  hope  nc 
will  in  fact,  I  beUeve  he  almost  has  to. 
I  simply  do  not  believe  that  at  a  tunc 
like  this  we  can  alTord  to  take  any  money 
out  of  basic  domestic  programs,  such  as 
education,  housing,  the  v.ar  on  poveitj, 
manpowe;-  training,  health,  ant   mnger 
programs,  and  the  like.  These  Proi^tarns 
are  already  seriously  underfunded.  To 
cut  these  programs  further  i.-.  to  cut  the 
very  fabric  of  American  life.  Wc  MmpLv 
cannot  do  it.  In  my  opuiion.  we  do  not 

'"iTSngiSs  will  v.aue  up,  if  it  will  put 
the  Pentagon  ir_  harness,  it  will  cut  the 
Sense  appropriations  where  they  should 
be  cut,  and  let  us  v-ct  away  from  the 
military-indusUial  ownership  of  1  h  s 
country— that  military-industrial  com- 
Xx  iainst  which  former  President 
Eisenhower  .so  prophetically  wao^ied  us. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  cr.pircd. 

M  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania.  i,„,.o 

Mr    CLARK.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
as    a'  nation    faree    great    crises    vvith 
which    to    deal.    First,    ve    must    find 
a  vvSto  an  honorable  end  to  the  fighting 
fn  vfetnam  and  the  killing  o^  American 
boys  as  prompUy  as  possible.  Second,  ^^. 
mult  act  with  dispatch  to  rescue  tne 
dollar  and  repair  our  sagging  Ascal  con- 
dition This  is  one  reason  that  I  am  K0in„ 
S  vote  for  this  bill:  because  the  dollar 
is  in  ieopardy.  If  we  do  not  protect  it, 
the  -^^avSs  of  every  American  will  go 
dAn  the  drain.  Third,  we  must  move 
promplly  to  establish  social  and  economic 
insH-e  withm  cur  own  societ5,  ana  re- 
SoJe  oi^er  and  domestic  tranquillity  to 

our  cities.  „  ,t-n  ti 

With  this  bill,  we  can  take  a  st*,p  to 
waVd  meeting  one  of  these  three  ?reat 
obieclives   It  is  not  a  perfect  bill.  It  is 
not  even  a  good  bill.  But  it  is  better  than 
So  bin  at  all,  and  for  that  reason,  I  shall 

^  °Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
id^t  I  ylddthe  remainder  of  my  tune 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr'  President.  I  yield  3  minutes  of  my 
time  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 
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Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  economists 
are  by  no  means  agreed  as  to  the  neces- 
sity for  a  tax  Increase  of  the  character 
recommended  by  the  conference  report, 
and  one  need  not  be  an  economist  or  a 
Ph.  D.  in  Sociology  to  understand  the 
implications  to  this  country  in  the  re- 
duction of  $6  billion  unearmarked. 

We  can  cut  back  on  a  dozen  search  and 
destroy  missions  in  Vietnam  for  every 
small  neighborhood  Headstart  or  medical 
care  center  that  has  been  created  in  the 
last  year  in  a  dozen  of  our  cities;  and  if 
that  is  where  the  cuts  fall,  let  us  not  look 
around  for  the  Stokely  Carmichael  to 
put  the  finger  on  for  what  will  happen 
this  summer. 

Mr.  President,  undoubtedly  some  Sen- 
ators in  this  debate  will  consider  that  a 
vote  for  this  conference  report  will  be 
interpreted  as  a  statesmanlike  act.  Gen- 
erally in  Congress  it  is  assumed  to  be 
politically  unpopular  to  vote  for  a  tax 
increase. 

However.  Mr.  President,  after  listen- 
ing to  the  rhetoric  surrounding  this  tax 
bill  and  the  predictions  of  its  proponents 
of  galloping  inflation  and  complete  finan- 
cial disaster  if  this  bill  is  defeated.  I 
wonder  if  politically  the  popular  position 
is  not  in  favor  of  the  conference  rerwrt. 
To  me  the  proper  course  is  to  vote  against 
this  tax  bill — thus  casting  a  vote  for  the 
poor  and  disadvantaged  in  addition  to  the 
long-sufTering  overtaxed  middle-income 
families  all  of  whom  have  the  most  to  lose 
if  this  10-percent  surtax  coupled  with  a 
S6  billion  expenditure  cut  goes  into  effect. 

And  let's  make  no  mistake  about  this 
$6  billion  expenditure  cut.  As  was  clearly 
evidenced  by  the  action  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  yesterday, 
much  of  the  $6  billion  will  be  taken  from 
our  vital  .luman  resources  programs — 
programs  that  are  so  essential  to  saving 
our  cities  and  giving  all  Americans  a 
real  stake  .n  the  future.  At  this  point.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Record  todays  New  York  Times  account 
of  yesterday's  House  Appropriations 
Committee  action. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

House  P.\nel  Cuts  School  Pi^nds — Votes 
Ban  on  Rcquikeo  Busing 

Washington.  June  20. — The  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  cut  deep  into  edu- 
cation funds  today,  trimming  S847.8-miillon 
from  budget  estimates  for  the  Health.  £Xlu- 
catlon  and  Welfare  Department. 

Even  so,  the  department  was  allotted 
914.38-bilUon.  .almobt  $3-bUaon  more  than  it 
received  for  this  year. 

The  committee  inserted  in  the  bill  a  ban 
on  compulsory  busing  of  students.  It  pro- 
vided that  no  funds  could  be  used  for  this 
purpose  or  for  "atx>llsbment  of  any  school, 
or  to  force  any  student  attending  any  .  .  . 
school  to  attend  a  particular  school  against 
the  choice  of  his  or  her  parents  or  parent." 

The  appropriation  bill  now  goes  to  the 
floor. 

The  committee  approved  $1.32-bUUon  for 
elementary  and  secondary  school  activities, 
a  reduction  of  $200-milllon  from  budget  re- 
quests and  of  $3S6.15-mllllon  from  the 
amount  apf»'oprlated  for  the  present  fiscal 
year,  ending  June  30. 

MORK    MCANINCrVL    tlCURK 

But  its  report  said  part  of  the  cut  was 
"due  to  transfers,  expiration  of  authorizing 
legislation  for  certain  part*  of  the  program, 
and  other  adjusunents."  A  "more  meaning- 


tul"  reduction  Hgure.  It  said,  is  tise  l-mll- 
llon.  a  figure  resulting  from  comparing  the 
bUl  with  amounts  actually  obligated  this 
fiscal  year. 

Total  reductions  under  budget  estimates 
in  the  bin.  which  combines  funds  for  the 
Labor  Department,  the  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare  Department  and  related  agen- 
cies, was  given  as  $1.17-billlon.  The  commit- 
tee said  this  should  result  In  cutting  actual 
expenditures  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  by 
$450-milllon. 

The  panel  said  it  followed  a  "general  rule 
of  denying  the  many  requests  for  funds  to 
Initiate  new  great  programs." 

The  Pxiblic  Health  Ser^•ice.  which  includes 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  was  re- 
duced $165  5-mllllon  under  budget  estimates, 
receiving  f2  54-blllion.  or  about  $161-milllon 
less  than  its  appropriation  for  this  year. 

The  committee  approved  $1.87-bllllon  for 
the  Omce  of  Economic  Opportunity,  which 
administers  the  antlpoverty  program.  This 
is  a  reduction  of  $307-mllllon  from  the 
amount  requested,  but  an  Increase  of  $100- 
mlUlon  over  tb*  amoimt  appropriated  for 
this  year. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  argu- 
ments in  support  of  the  10-percent  sur- 
tax and  the  $6  billion  expenditure  cut 
are  familiar  to  all  of  us.  Unless  we  take 
this  action,  we  are  told,  we  will  push  up 
interest  rates  on  all  types  of  loans,  we 
will  see  the  number  of  housing  starts 
reduced  to  a  trickle,  business  expansion 
will  be  shut  off  because  of  the  high  cost 
of  money,  growing  inflation  will  take  even 
more  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  workers, 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  will 
be  reduced,  and  the  soundness  of  the  dol- 
lar will  be  jeopardized  around  the  world. 

While  these  may  be  sound  arguments, 
economists  are  not  in  agreement  on  this 
rationale.  I  respect  the  judgment  of  Sen- 
ator Proxmire  in  this  area.  Having  read 
the  argument  he  is  about  to  make.  I 
adopt  the  view  he  shall  voice. 

But  there  is  another  set  of  problems 
that  requires  our  attention.  To  say  that 
our  cities  are  in  a  period  of  crisis  has 
become  a  cliche.  Ears  seem  to  have  be- 
come almost  deaf  to  the  daily  cries  for 
the  basic  American  right  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  fulfill  one's  ambitions,  un- 
hampered by  poverty,  inadequate  hous- 
ing and  diet,  and  insufficient  education 
and  traininir. 

To  ignore  the  pleas  of  those  without 
opportunity  is  shameful  enough.  For  the 
Congress  to  demand  that  the  President 
cut  expenditures  and  curtail  programs 
aimed  at  broadening  the  promise  of 
America  to  everyone  is  not  only  cruel,  it 
is  foolhard>'.  Such  denials  could  undo  our 
society. 

This  bill  would  hurt  low-income  fami- 
lies in  two  ways.  First,  it  would  actually 
increase  their  tax  more  than  it  would  the 
tax  of  certain  wealthier  individuals  and 
corporations.  At  present,  the  first  $1,000 
of  taxable  income  is  already  taxed  at  14 
percent.  In  1964,  there  were  19  individ- 
uals earning  over  a  million  dollars  who 
paid  no  tax  at  all. 

Second,  it  is  clear  that  human  re- 
sources programs  would,  as  a  result  of 
the  $6  billion  cutback,  suffer.  Budget  Bu- 
reau Director  Charles  Zwick  has  men- 
tioned probable  cutbacks  in  elementary 
and  secondary  education  aid.  anticrime 
activities,  maternal  and  child  welfare 
grants,  the  school  limch  and  food  stamp 
pnjgram,  and  model  cities  grants.  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  Secretary  Wil- 


bur Cohen  said  that  this  reduction  would 
force  "substantial"  cuts  in  many  HEW 
programs. 

The  Congress  cannot  be  a  party  to  this 
Nation's  taking  a  step  backward  in  its 
resolve  to  assist  the  problems  of  the  poor, 
of  inadequate  housing,  of  Inferior  educa- 
tion, of  insufficient  training,  of  unem- 
ployment. 

Therefoie,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  that 
this  proposal  be  defeated.  If  it  is  de- 
feated. I  would  suggest  that  it  be  sent 
back  to  conference  with  specific  instruc- 
tions to  the  conferees  that  at  least  half 
of  the  $6  billion  be  "raised"  not  through 
budget  cuts,  but  through  tax  reform. 

I  urge  consideration  of  tax  reform  in 
three  areas:  Excess  corporate  profits  tax. 
tax  loopholes,  and  the  minimum  income 
tax. 

First,  a  corporate  profits  tax.  Certainly 
prices  have  been  rising  at  a  steady  pace, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  we  may  be  con- 
fusing traditional  inflationary  pressures 
with  rising  prices  not  directly  related  to 
supply  and  demand  or  cost-push  con- 
siderations. Many  of  our  key  industries 
are  operating  far  below  capacity.  Labor 
costs  have  been  rising  moderately  in  the 
past  year,  but  not  in  a  fashion  which 
would  explain  our  continuing  price  spi- 
ral. Therefore,  I  am  not  sure  that  reduc- 
ing demand  or  severely  curtailing  wage 
hikes,  will  have  much  effect  on  our  pres- 
ent price  structure.  Many  economists 
share  this  doubt,  as  Senator  Proxmire 
has  outlined. 

One  item  that  has  been  rising  dramat- 
ically is  corporate  profits.  This  is  true 
both  in  absolute  and  in  relative  terms. 
In  absolute  terms,  they  have  shown  an 
approximately  88-percent  increase  since 
1958.  In  terms  of  return  in  shareholder 
equity  there  has  been  a  greater  than  30- 
pcrcent  gain  during  the  same  period. 

It  would  seem.  then,  that  a  rather 
dramatic  increase  in  corporate  profits 
over  the  past  10  years  may  partially  ex- 
plain the  price  hikes.  Apparently,  prices 
seem  to  be  going  upward  despite  any  sup- 
ply and  demand  consideration.  In  addi- 
tion, corporations  received  the  7-per- 
cent tax  credit  on  investment  in  new 
equipment. 

I  recommend  that  we  raise  part  of  the 
S6  billion  by  initiating  tax  laws  that 
would  reduce  excessive  corporate  profits. 
I  recommend  that  the  48-percent  tax 
ceiling  on  corporate  profits  be  raised — 
allowing  a  graduated  levy  of  possibly  up 
to  75  percent  on  firms  with  a  very  high 
profit  rate. 

The  amount  of  additional  revenue  this 
would  bring  would  depend,  of  course,  on 
the  rate  schedule  adopted.  If  the  cor- 
porate income  tax  rate  were  52  percent, 
rather  than  48  percent,  there  would  be 
$3.5  billion  additional  revenue.  If  the 
rate  were  55  percent,  the  figure  would  be 
$4.25  billion.  Incidentally,  repeating  the 
7 -percent  investment  credit  allowance 
would  add  S2.5  billion  to  Federal  reve- 
nues 

Second,  tax  loopholes.  Perhaps  the 
most  glaring  loophole  is  the  oil  depletion 
allowance  of  27 ',2  percent.  It  is  true  the 
exploration  for  oil  and  minerals  is  a 
costly  business.  But  I  caimot  believe  that, 
given  oil  companies'  profits,  modifying 
the  oil  depletion  allowance  would  mean 
the  end  of  exploration  for  oil. 

Something  is  out  of  kilter  when  the 
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man  In  the  lowest  tax  bracket  pays  14 
percent  of  his  net  Income  and,  in  1965, 
the  20  largest  oil  companies  paid  an  aver- 
aae  of  6.3  percent  of  their  net  incomes 
in  Federal  taxes.  I  have  seen  estimates 
for  additional  revenue  resulting  from 
the  end  of  the  oil  depletion  allowance 
ranging  from  $1'2  to  $2>2  billion  a  year: 
wliichever  is  correct,  it  would  be  a  sub- 
suntial  amount  of  money. 

Another  key  tax  loophole  area  is  capi- 
tal gains.  The  tax  rate  for  ones  capital 
uains;  that  is,  the  increase  in  price  of 
any  property  or  stock,  is  half  the  regu- 
lar income  tax  rate.  Why  should  capital 
•  ains  not  be  taxed  as  ordinary  income? 
Halving  the  rates  for  the  capital  gains 
that  are  now  reported  costs  the  Federal 
Government  a  minimum  of  $3  billion  a 

year. 

There  are  other  tax  loopholes  which 
should  be  closed— with  a  resulting  more 
equitable  tax  system  for  this  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  aware  that  the 
tax  reform  measures  such  as  those  I 
have  recommended  will  not  come  over- 
night. 

But,  Mr.  President,  if  this  measure  is 
defeated.  I  will  propose  that  the  con- 
ferees adopt  a  minimum  income  tax  of 
10  percent  for  corporations  and  indi- 
viduals on  presently  tax-sheltered  in- 
come. It  has  been  reliably  estimated  that 
under  a  10 -percent  minimum  income 
tax  proposal  on  such  items  of  nontax- 
able capital  gains  for  free  income  from 
State  and  municipal  bonds,  on  oil  and 
mineral  depletion  allowance  income,  and 
income  from  rapid  real  estate  depre- 
ciation and  other  tax-sheltered  income, 
we  could  raise  an  additional  $4  to  $6 
billion  in  tax  revenues. 

It  is  incredible  and  unfaii'— but  true — 
that  there  are  individuals  in  this  coim- 
try  who  pay  no  income  tax  whatsoever. 
In  1964  there  were  35  individuals  with 
adjusted  gross  incomes  in  excess  of  $500.- 
000  who  paid  no  income  tax.  In  1965. 
three  taxpayers  earning  more  than  $5.- 
000.000  annually  paid  no  tax. 

Today,  the  United  States  has  one- 
third  of  the  world's  industrial  production. 
We  have  solved  the  problem  of  creating 
wealth— but  not  of  shariiig  it. 

The  present  income  tax  system,  which 
was  supposed  to  tax  in  accordance  with 
the  ability  to  pay  has  not  done  so.  Her- 
man Miller  of  the  Census  Bureau  com- 
pared income  distribution  in  the  United 
States  and  came  up  with  the  following : 

I  Percent  ©f  wealth] 

1937    1962 

Top    5th — ~ *8    *^-^ 

2H  ^ 22     22.7 

3d  "IIIIIIIIl 4 18     16.3 

4th   X 11     10-9 

Low    5th - 5       *  8 

The  situation  with  many  corporations 
is  equally  unhappy.  I  have  already  noted 
that  the  20  largest  oil  companies  paid  an 
average  of  6.3  percent  income  tax  in 
1964. 

I  am  not  implying  these  individuals 
and  corporations  avoid  taxes  by  illegal 
means;  their  means  are  entirely  legal. 
But  is  it  fair  for  the  rich  individuals  and 
corporations  to  escape  paying  taxes  or  to 
pay  less  than  the  poor?  As  Congressman 
Tenzer  has  said: 


If,  "taxation  wltJiout  representation  is 
tyranny,"  the  representation  without  taxa- 
tion Is  scandalous. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  if  we  need 
additional  tax  revenues  to  pay  for  the 
cost  of  a  tragic  war  in  Vietnam,  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  take  this  money  from 
the  demand  side  of  the  economy,  as  its 
primary  effect  would  be  to  penalize  the 
American  consumer,  without  at  the  same 
time    bringing    down    prices.    What    is 
needed  is  total  tax  reform  as  I  have  said. 
Yet  we  are  told  it  is  never  the  proper 
time  for  basic  tax  reform.  Either  there  is 
a  fiscal  crisis  and  no  time  for  the  careful 
analysis  on  which  to  base  the  overhaul, 
or,  with  the  economy  moving  smoothly 
there  is  no  will  to  do  this  job.  There  is 
gross  inequity  in  our  Federal  tax  system. 
To  underwrite  the  cost  of  a  war  I  believe 
we   ought   not   to    have    escalated,    we 
should  not  add  10  percent  to  the  tax  obli- 
gation imposed  by  that  inequitable  sys- 
tem. And  most  certainly  we  ought  not 
cut  by   $6   billion — blindly— in   Federal 
expenditures. 

No  Member  can  claim  that  cut  will  not 
reach  domestic  programs  waging  war  on 
poverty.  The  war  on  poverty  must  not 
be  lost;  and  victory  over  poverty  will  not 
be  found  in  a  bargain  basement.  In  terms 
of  our  survival  as  a  nation  we  could  cut 
back  on  "search  and  destroy  missions" 
with  far  less  danger  than  now  closing 
small  neighborhood  health  care  or  Head- 
start  centers  in  a  dozen  cities.  Such  clos- 
ings can  follow  a  $6  billion  cut  and  we 
should  need  no  fortuneteller  to  describe 
the  likely  repercussions. 

Admittedly,  Mr.  President,  there  are 
many  here  today  who  reach  the  opposite 
conclusion  on  this  question. 

Admittedly,  this  issue  involves  the 
delicate  balancing  of  competing  claims 
and  priorities. 

I  conclude,  however,  on  balance  that 
we  can  do  better  than  the  conference  re- 
port would  have  us  do.  and  therefore 
respectfully  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject 
the  conference  report. 

UNLIIiELY  TO   ACHIEVE  ANY   OF  THE  OBJECTIVES 
USED    TO    JUSTIFY    ITS    PASSAGE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
tend to  vote  against  the  tax  increase  con- 
ference report  for  a  number  of  reasons. 

In  ray  11  years  in  the  Senate,  I  can 
remember  no  economic  legislation  which 
lias  had  more  comprehensive  claims  for 
what  it  will  achieve;  and  I  can  remember 
no  legislation  which  is  more  doomed  to 
disappoint  its  supporters  than  this. 

On  the  basis  of  many  weeks  of  testi- 
mony before  the  congressional  Joint 
Economic  Committee — of  which  I  am 
chairman — by  some  of  the  outstanding 
economic  experts  in  government,  busi- 
ness, universities  and  elsewhere,  and 
after  a  very  careful  review  of  scores  of 
analyses  of  this  issue,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  represents  a  very  seri- 
ous economic  mistake  for  this  Nation. 

I  say  this  recognizing  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  Nation's  economists, 
business  leaders,  and  other  experts  do 
support  this  legislation. 

The  vote  in  the  House  just  yesterday 
showed  how  very  powerful  and  wide- 
spread this  support  is. 


The  first  and  most  obvious  argument 
for  this  package  is  that  we  are  confronted 
with  a  deficit  in  the  coming  fiscal  year 
which  may  exceed  $25  billion.  It  is  argued 
that  unless  taxes  are  sharply  increased 
and  spending  drastically  cut.  the  Nation 
is  headed  for  a  budgetary  irresponsibil- 
ity that  is  certain  to  destroy  waning  con- 
fidence in  the  dollar  and  provoke  very 
serious  inflation. 

It  is  argued  that  if  taxes  are  increased 
as  proposed  and  if  spending  is  cut,  it  will 
reduce  the  deficit  below  $10  billion. 

This  is  based  on  the  simple-minded  as- 
sumption that  if  taxes  are  increased,  the 
growth  of  the  economy  will  not  decline 
during  the  coming  year,  in  spite  of  the 
very  sharp  degree  of  fiscal  restraint  in- 
volved in  this  conference  report  on  which 
we  are  asked  to  vote. 

Mr.  President,  such  a  conclusion  is  not 
based  on  economic  experience.  It  is  not 
based  on  the  Nation's  most  recent  eco- 
nomic response  after  a  sharp  change  in 
fiscal  policy  by  our  Federal  Government. 
Four    years    ago,    in    1964,    Congress 
sharply   reduced — I   stress   "reduced" — 
taxes;  and  on  the  basis  of  today's  reason- 
ing in  support  of  the  tax-hike  conference 
report,  the  conclusion  should  have  been 
inevitable  that  with  a  tax  cut  revenues 
would  drop. 
But  did  they?  What  happened? 
Far  from  dropping,  they  increasrd  ar.d 
increased  sharply.  Why? 

Tliey  increased  because  the  massive 
1964  tax  reduction  so  stimulated  the 
economy,  so  increased  the  number  of 
jobs,  the  wages  paid  to  those  who  were 
working  in  those  jobs,  and  the  profits  to 
corporations,  that  taxes  on  the  increased 
income  and  increased  profits,  even  at 
lower  tax  rates,  yielded  an  increase  in 
revenue. 

Now,  Mr.  President.  I  ask,  is  it  not 
logical  to  contend  that  if  we  increase 
tax  rates — as  we  are  doing  in  this  bill — 
we  may — it  is  not  inevitable — so  slow 
down  the  economy,  so  decrease  the  num- 
ber of  jobs,  so  reduce  the  size  of  profits, 
that    tax    revenues    will    decline,    even 
though  the  tax  rate  has  been  increased. 
Now,  I  would  be  the  first  to  concede 
that  such  a  development  is  not  inevit- 
able. Whether  this  tax  increase  shoves 
the  economy  into  a  recession  that  will 
result  in  lower  revenues  and  an  increased 
deficit  depends   upon  economic  condi- 
tions. 

So  let  us  take  a  hard  look  at  those 
economic  conditions  as  we  know  them  at 
the  present  time. 

The  best  available  publication  on  our 
economic  indicators  is  Business  Cycle 
Developments  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

Unfortunately,  the  most  recent  period 
for  which  data  is  available  is  the  month 
of  April.  However,  there  has  been  little 
change  in  the  overall  mix  of  economic 
indicators  in  the  last  few  weeks. 

In  April,  the  economy  began  to  turn 
around  and  point  down  instead  of  up.  Of 
the  21  available  series  on  leading  indi- 
cators— I  want  to  emphasize  that  these 
indicators  foreshadow  developments  in 
the  economy  at  a  later  time  and  have 
been  demonstrated  for  many  years  to  be 
the  best  forecasters  of  economic  activity 
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available  to  us— 15  now  cither  point 
compared  with  a  modest  six  which  sug- 
gest the  economy  may  continue  to  ex- 
pand. 

Among  the  series  which  showed  de- 
chnes  were  the  following; 

Average  worlcweek :  40.4  hours  in  April: 
40  7  in  March.  I  shall  indicate  in  a  mo- 
ment how  Important  that  particular 
statistic  is. 

Nonagricultural  job  placements,  all  in- 
dustries; Down  8  percent  from  March 
to  April. 

New  orders,  durable  coods  industries; 
Dowi  2.6  percent  in  April,  compared  with 
March. 

Contracts  and  orders,  plant  and  equip- 
ment: Down  6.1  percent  in  April. 

New  building  permits,  private  hous- 
ing; Down  5.8  percent  in  April. 

Industrial  material  prices;  £>own  1.8 
percent  in  April. 

Ratio,  prices  to  unit  labor  cost,  manu- 
facturing; Down  0.3  percent  in  April. 

Sales' or  retail  stores;  Etown  1.7  per- 
cent in  AtJril. 

Labor  cost  per  unit  of  output,  manu- 
facturing; Up  0.5  percent  in  April.  When 
that  goes  up.  it  is  bad  news  for  the  future. 
Mr.  President,  just  last  week,  a  panel 
of  some  of  the  most  competent  econo- 
mists in  the  country  appeared  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  to  testify  on 
the  economic  implications  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Riots:  that  is.  the  Kerncr  Com- 
mission. 

At  this  hearing  Professor  Tliurow.  of 
Harvard,  informed  the  committee  that 
if  we  program  the  tax  increase  and  ex- 
penditure reductions  that  are  in  this 
conference  report  into  an  economic 
model  that  he  knew  of.  it  shows  a  reces- 
sion in  1969. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  question 
that  if  the  fiscal  restraint  involved  in 
the  conference  report  does  shove  our 
economy  into  a  recession,  we  will  not 
reduce  the  deficit,  we  are  likely  to  have 
a  deficit  ^'reater  than  $25  billion,  and, 
of  course,  the  so-called  fiscal  restraint 
will  have  caused  untold  human  misery  in 
the  process. 

At  the  hearing  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred. Dr.  Gerhard  Colm,  one  of  the 
Nation's  most  eminent  economists,  said 
that  this  tax  package  could  increase  un- 
employment to  4 '  2  percent  which  would 
be  close  to  an  additional  million  men 
and  women  out  of  work. 

WILL    NOT    RETARD    INrLATION 

Mr.  President,  the  major  economic 
claim  for  this  tax  package  is  that  it  will 
slow  down  the  rise  in  prices.  I  flatly  deny 
that  it  will  do  this  unless  it  does  so 
through  the  painful  and  unacceptable 
process  of  a  serious  recession. 

This  massive  tax  increase  will  not  re- 
tard inflation  for  these  reason; 

We  are  not  at  the  present  time  suffer- 
ing from  a  demand-pull  inflation.  The 
whole  theory  behind  the  argument  that 
the  tax  increase  will  slow  down  the  price 
rise  is  that  it  will  reduce  excessive  de- 
mand, restrain  people  from  buying  as 
much  as  they  otherwise  would  buy.  and 
thus  ease  pressure  on  limited  resources 
in  our  factories  and  in  our  manpower 
supply. 
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This  theory  does  not  stand  up  because 
there  is  no  strain  on  our  factory  capacity, 
or  on  our  manpower. 

The  statistics  are  clear  and  emphatic. 
It  is  true  that  in  early  1966,  we  were  op- 
erating at  91  percent  of  capacity  which 
is  the  preferred  level  for  most  of  Ameri- 
can business.  At  the  present  time,  how- 
ever, we  are  operating  at  only  84  per- 
cent of  capacity,  far.  far  tielow  the  level 
at  which  American  industry  would  pre- 
fer to  operate  and  actually  lower  than 
the  85  percent  of  capacity  at  which  the 
economy  was  operating  in  1964  when  .we 
reduced  taxes  to  get  the  economy 
moving. 

Just  imagine  that.  Mr.  President.  In 
1964  we  cut  taxes  because  demand  was 
presumably  inadequate  and  yet  that 
demand  was  sufficient  for  the  economy 
to  operate  at  85  percent  of  capacity. 

Now,  we  are  increasing  taxes  with  the 
argument  that  demand  is  excessive  but 
the  pressure  of  that  demand  on  our  ca- 
pacity is  lower— I  repeat,  lower— 84  per- 
cent— than  it  was  when  the  inadequacy 
of  demand  was  used  as  an  argument  to 
reduce  taxes  We  need  more  demand  to 
keep  our  factories  busy. 

Now.  much  more  emphasis  has  been 
put  by  proponents  of  the  conference  re- 
ix)rt  on  a  theoretical  shortage  of  labor. 
Mr.  President,  there  are  today  3  mil- 
lion men  and  women  out  of  work.  Report 
after  report  has  told  the  Congress  that 
the  answer  to  the  problem  of  our  cities 
is  more  jobs. 

Today,  the  hours  of  work  in  our  fac- 
tories, shops,  and  stores  are  not  only 
lower  than  they  were  in  1964.  when  we 
reduced  taxes  so  that  people  could  work 
more,  but  is  as  low  as  It  has  been  since 
1962. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  senseless  to  argue 
that  demand  is  putting  an  excessive  bur- 
den on  our  limited  supply  of  manpower. 
If  it  were,  men  and  women  would  be 
working  far  longer  hours,  there  would 
be  far  more  overtime  than  there  is  at 
the  present  time. 

Of  course,  it  is  true,  once  again,  that 
if  this  tax  increase  shoves  this  country 
into  a  serious  recession,  throwing  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  men  and  women 
out  of  work,  one  consequence  of  a  seri- 
ous increase  in  unemployment  will  be 
less  cost  pressure  through  wage  increases 
and  that  in  this  way  the  cost-push  in- 
flation that  we  now  suflfer  may  be 
moderated. 

But,  Mr.  President,  this  is  the  worst 
possible  way  to  cope  with  a  cost-push 
inflation. 

The  last  time  we  did  this,  this  way,  in 
1957-58,  unemployment  went  to  a  level 
of  more  than  7  percent  before  price  in- 
creases began  to  moderate.  If  that  hap- 
pens again,  it  will  mean  an  additional 
3  or  4  million  Americans  out  of  work  and 
this  Senator  simply  does  not  want  to 
pay  that  price. 

Also.  Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  that  you 
do  not  retard  a  cost-push  inflation  by 
increasing  costs  and  certainly  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  knows  that  a  tax 
increase  represents  a  cost  increase. 

Who  is  going  to  pwy  the  increased 
taxes  that  this  bill  Imposes  on  corpo- 
rations? Mr.  President,  you  and  I  know 
who  it  is.  It  is  the  consumer  who  buys 


what  the  corporations  produce.  He  al- 
ways pays  all  costs  in  the  end. 

Furthermore,  as  this  conference  report 
reduces  the  Uke-home  pay  of  tens  of 
millions  of  American  workers,  they  will 
do  their  best  to  restore  their  net  reduc- 
tions by  seeking  more  substantial  wage 
increases  which  in  turn  will  be  reflected 
in  higher  prices. 

MEASITRE    WILL    HURT.     NOT    HELP.    BALANCE    OF 
PAYMENTS 

One  of  the  most  emphatic  claims  for 
this  conference  report  is  that  it  is  nec- 
essary to  improve  the  Nation's  seriously 
adverse  balance  of  payments. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  if  there 
is  any  argument  that  has  changed  the 
minds  of  a  majority  of  Members  of  th.e 
House  of  Representatives  and  of  the 
business  community,  it  is  the  argument 
that  this  tax  increase  is  necessary  to 
end  the  gold  drain  and  shore  up  the 
dollar  by  improving  our  balance  of 
payments. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  probably  the 
weakest  argument  of  all  those  mustered 
to  support  the  conference  report. 

In  February  of  1964,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Douglas  Dillon  came  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  plead  for 
a  tax  reduction.  Note  I  said  a  tax  reduc- 
tion. 

One  of  his  principal  arguments  was 
that  this  tax  reduction  was  necessary  to 
improve — yes  I  said  improve — our  bal- 
ance of  payments.  And  how  did  Mr. 
Dillon  justify  this  argument?  Very  sensi- 
bly. 

He  said  that  the  tax  reduction  would 
improve  the  profitability  of  American 
corporations  as  compared  with  businesses 
throughout  the  world.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  decrease  in  taxes  would  in- 
crease the  profitability  of  American  cor- 
porations compared  to  European  and 
Japanese  corporations.  He  argued  that 
this  reduction  in  taxes  would  lure  capi- 
tal from  abroad  to  this  coimtry  to  in- 
vest in  American  corporations,  that  this 
capital  would  mean  that  the  dollar  out- 
flow would  be  reduced  and  that  at  the 
same  time  American  dollars  would  not 
flow  as  rapidly  overseas  because  the 
profitability  of  foreign  corporations 
would  be  relatively  less. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  what  happened 
after  Mr.  Dillon's  arguments  prevailed 
and  we  reduced  taxes?  What  happened 
to  our  balance  of  payments?  Was  he 
right?  Did  the  tax  reduction  so  increase 
the  flow  of  dollars  to  this  country  and 
decrease  the  flow  of  dollars  abroad  that 
the  balance  of  payments  improved? 

The  answer.  Mr.  President,  is  that  Mr. 
Dillon  was  absolutely  correct.  The  bal- 
ance of  payments  did  improve  and  the 
tax  reduction  was  a  principal  reason  for 
its  improvement. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  we  are  asked  to 
increase  taxes  to  improve  our  balance  of 
paynynts.  In  view  of  our  1964  experience, 
how  foolish  that  would  t)e.  It  is  obvious 
that  a  1 0-percent  increase  in  taxes  on 
American  corporations,  which  now  pay 
half  of  their  profits  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  taxes,  would  mean  a  10-per- 
cent reduction  in  the  profitability  of 
those  corporations.  This  is  a  universal 
reduction  throughout  all  of  American 
business,    A    10-percent    reduction    in 
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profltobility  is  a  decisive  reduction,  in- 
deed. It  is  sure  to  discourage  investment 
in  American  corporations.  It  is  sure  to 
encourage  Investment  by  Americans 
abroad.  It  is  sure  to  worsen  our  balance 
of  payments. 

As  I  said  earlier.  Mr.  President,  taxes 
are  a  cost.  To  the  extent  that  these  taxes 
on  American  corporations  are  shifted  to 
the  consumer,  they  are  bound  to  increase 
the  prices  of  the  goods  American  corpo- 
rations sell.  As  they  do  this,  what  Ameri- 
can corporations  sell  will  decline  in  com- 
petitiveness with  what  foreign  corpo- 
rations sell.  This  tax  Increase  will 
certainly  tend  to  worsen  our  balance  of 
trade  as  well  as  our  investment  balance, 
and  I  say  this  recognizing  that  there 
might  be  some  slight  decline  in  Ameri- 
can imports  because  of  the  reduction 
that  the  tax  increase  represents  in  the 
income  of  American  consumers. 

MEASURE  WILL  NOT  RESTOR8  CONFIDENCE  IM  THE 
DOLLAR 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  vaguest  and 
fuzziest  arguments  in  favor  of  this  con- 
ference report  is  that  It  is  necessary  to 
restore  confidence  in  the  dollar. 

I  suppose  more  businessmen  and  Con- 
gressmen have  made  this  argument  than 
any  other.  Mr.  President.  I  think  that 
this  is  a  completely  mistaken  notion. 

May  I  ask  what  Is  the  principal  in- 
gredient in  the  confidence  by  Amencans 
and  by  foreigners  in  the  soundness  of 
the  economy? 

My  answer  is  that  that  confidence  de- 
pends on  the  capacity  of  the  economy 
to  grow,  to  produce,  to  expand,  to  pro- 
vide economic  opportunity  for  more  and 
more  Americans. 

In  a  simple  word,  Mr.  President,  that 
confidence  depends  on  American  pros- 
perity. 

The  one  economic  development  sure  to 
enfeeble  that  confidence  is  a  recession  or 
a  depression.  And  yet.  Mr.  President,  re- 
call that  Professor  Therow,  of  Harvard, 
assured  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
just  a  week  ago  that  every  responsible 
economic  model  shows  that  if  we  pass 
this  conference  report,  we  will  have  a 
recession  in  1969.  Now,  Mr.  President,  do 
we  achieve  confidence  in  the  dollar  by 
shoving  this  economy  into  a  recession? 
Frankly.  I  cannot  think  of  anything  that 
Congress  can  do  more  likely  to  upset 
confidence  than  to  take  economic  policy 
action  that  will  provoke  a  recession. 

The  so-called  tough  Draconian  actions 
to  slam  the  brakes  on  the  economy  may 
appeal  to  some  masochistic  streak,  espe- 
cially on  the  part  of  those  who  will  not 
lose  their  jobs  through  a  recession,  but 
there  is  no  record  that  it  ever  increased 
confidence  in  the  economy  of  the  counti-y 
that  went  through  a  recession. 

For  those  who  are  skeptical  of  this 
viewpoint.  I  refer  to  the  experience  of 
the  United  Kingdom  which  has  just  en- 
dured a  series  of  extraordinary  tough, 
economic  measures.  In  her  case,  neces- 
sary because  of  the  extraordinary  de- 
pendence of  England  on  foreign  trade- 
but  which  have  developed  a  recession  in 
England  and  certainly  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  confidence  either 
in  the  British  economy  or  in  the  pound. 


IN  spm:  or  shoht-tehm  eitect  on  spending. 

MEASURE  encourages  SPENDING  IN  THE  LONG 
RUN 

Mr.  President.  I  voted  with  enthusiasm 
for  the  part  of  this  conference  report 
which  would  reduce  spending  by  $6  bil- 
lion. Frankly.  I  think  the  reduction  in 
spending  should  have  been  greater.  It  is 
true  that  for  the  next  few  months,  the 
enactment  of  this  conference  report  will 
have  the  effect  of  holding  spending  down. 
But,  Mr.  President,  you  and  I  know,  and 
certainlv  every  Senator  must  know,  that 
this  spending  reduction  is  strictly  tem- 
ix>rary — and  I  mean  temporary. 

After  all  a  new  administration  will  take 
office  7  months  from  now.  That  new  ad- 
ministration, whether  it  be  Democratic 
or  Republican,  will  have  its  own  ideas  on 
the  budget.  Anybody  who  has  eyes  to  see 
or  ears  to  hear,  or  who  has  observed  the 
conduct  of  the  Congress  over  the  past  few 
years  must  know  that  if  revenues  permit, 
that  Congress  will  undo  that  part  of  the 
conference  report  which  inhibits  the  new 
President  and  the  new  Congress  from 
carrying  out  the  new  programs  which 
they  wi.sh  to  carry  out. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMi.  Bur- 
dick  in  the  chair) .  The  time  of  the  Sen- 
ator has  expired.  . 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  5  additional 
minutes?  ^      . 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  recognized  for  5 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
only    reaUstically   restraining   force   on 
that  Congress,  as  on  all  past  Congresses, 
will  be  the  amount  of  revenue  available. 
There  is  no  question  that  if  we  in- 
crease taxes  today,  and  do  not  have  a  re- 
cession, we  are  going  to  make  more  rev- 
enue avaUable  for  calendar  1969  and  fu- 
ture years,  and  certainly  the  oldest  and 
surest  natural  law  of  modern  government 
is  that  spending  rises  to  meet  revenues. 
And  this  brings  me  to  my  next  em- 
phatic argument  against  the  conference 
report  and  that  is  that  once  a  tax  is 
enacted,  it  is  very,  vei-y  hard  indeed  to 
secure  its  repeal. 

This  is  not  simply  a  theory,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident; it  is  a  fact.  For  months  now  I 
have  asked  witness  after  witness  before 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  to  indi- 
cate a  single  tax  increase  which  has  been 
repealed  before  its  expiration  date  or 
shortly  thereafter  and  indeed  very, 
very  few  can  recall  any  tax  increase 
which  has  been  allowed  to  expire,  until 
years  have  passed. 

As  taxpayers  throughout  this  Nation 
know  so  well,  we  are  still  paying  many  of 
the  temporary  tax  increases  imposed 
more  than  25  years  ago  during  World 
War  II.  We  will  be  paying  this  tax  in- 
crease for  many,  many  years  to  come. 

SERIOUS  ADVERSE  EFFECT  ON   POOR 

Mr.  Pi-esident.  whatever  the  arguments 
may  be  pro  and  con  the  effect  of  this  tax 
increase  package  on  American  corpora- 
tions or  on  the  American  taxpayer, 
the  American  who  is  going  to  be  hit  hard- 
est and  suiest  by  this  tax  hike  is  the  poor 
man. 


In  the  last  few  years,  we  have  made 
more  progress  in  developing  programs  to 
give  all  Americans  a  chance  to  develop 
the  skills  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
enter  the  productive  forces  of  American 
industry. 

With  the  passage  of  the  antipoverty 
bill,  with  the  remarkable  mobilization  of 
pulilic  support  for  legislation  to  begin  to 
end  the  poverty  in  this  country,  with 
the  overwhelming  support  of  the  Ameri- 
can public  as  reported  by  the  Gallup 
poll  just  last  Sunday  for  providing  aU 
Americans  with  an  opportunity  of  gain- 
ful employment,  with  the  Government  as 
the  residual  employer,  if  necessary,  the 
future  lias  begun  to  look  much  brighter 
for  an  America  with  real  opportunity  for 

all.  ..      .  ,  , 

This  tax  package  explodes  the  mgn 
hopes  that  this  mobilization  of  American 
opinion  in  favor  of  acting  to  end  poverty 
had  developed. 

The  very  heart  of  the  Kerner  Com- 
mission report  is  that  we  must  provade 
more  jobs  for  the  Nation's  poor.  The  re- 
port specifically  recommends  the  crea- 
tion of  1  mUllon  public  sector  jobs  and 
1  million  private  sector  jobs  forthwith. 

Mr  President,  how  can  we  begin  to 
create  an  additional  2  million  jobs  when 
we  are  taking  action  today  that  will  de- 
stroy a  million  jobs? 

I  have  in  my  possession  a  letter  from 
Gardner  Ackley,  former  head  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  under 
President  Johnson,  and  a  leading  pro- 
ponent of  the  tax  increase.  Mr.  Ackley 
assures  me  in  this  letter  that  the  tax 
increase  will  eliminate  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  jobs. 

Mr  President,  if  we  add  to  the  tax  in- 
crease that  mandate  for  expenditure  re- 
duction, this  whole  package  bill  in  my 
view,  will  increase  unemployment  by  1 
million.  Mr.  President,  let  us  ask,  who 
are  going  to  be  those  who  are  among  the 
million  to  be  laid  off  ? 

All  of  our  experience  shows  that  the 
last  hired  and  the  first  fired  are  the 
marginal  workers,  the  poor,  the  Negroes, 
the  very  ones  who  have  been  victimized 
by  inadequate  job  opportunities  in  the 

One  recent  study,  for  example,  showed 
that  whereas  Negro  income  is  about 
60  percent  of  white  income  in  periods 
of  prosperity,  in  recession  that  Negro 
income  drops  down  to  only  50  percent  of 
white  income. 

These  will  be  the  victims  of  this  con- 
ference report. 

Garth  Mangum,  eminent  economist, 
told  our  committee  and  told  it 
truly  that  the  poor  have  been  the  price 
stabilizers  of  our  economy,  that  we  have 
achieved  price  stability  by  keeping  a  pro- 
portion of  our  population  out  of  work 
and  the  incidence  of  unemployment  has 
fallen  very,  very  heavily  among  the  un- 
skilled white  and  especially  Negro  Ameri-  , 
can  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  just  think  what  Ihis 
conference  report  does  to  the  hopes  of 
those  who  are  seeking  jobs.  What  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  these  people 
need  more  than  anything  else  is  the 
development  of  a  skill.  They  need  the 
training  that  is  essential  to  give  them 
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something  to  sell  to  an  employer.  This  Is 
crucial  if  they  are  to  hope  to  earn  a 
respectable  income  adequate  to  support 
their  family  in  dignity. 

Of  course,  it  is  true  that  the  Federal 
Government  and  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments have  provided  more  and  more 
training  programs  of  this  kind  but  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  such  train- 
ing programs  have  been  provided  by 
private  employers.  And  private  employ- 
ers, in  general,  provide  these  programs 
for  a  very  clear  economic  reason.  They  do 
so  in  periods  of  prosperity.  They  do  so 
when  the  economy  is  expanding.  They 
do  not  do  so  in  periods  of  economic  re- 
traction, in  recession,  when  they  are  lay- 
ing men  off. 

And  the  reason  is  perfectly  obvious. 
Why  in  the  world  should  any  private 
employer  seek  out  and  train  unskilled 
men  and  women  at  considerable  cost 
when  he  does  not  have  enough  work  for 
the  skilled  men  and  women  who  have 
toiled  faithfully  for  him  for  years? 
Obviously,  the  first  victim  of  a  recession 
that  may  be  brought  about  by  this  con- 
ference report  are  the  private  training 
programs  which  constitute  literally  90 
percent  of  all  of  the  opportunity  for  the 
unskilled,  untrained  dwellers  in  Amer- 
ican ghettos  can  hope  to  p:et. 

SLOWS    GROWTH 

Mr.  President,  every  proponent  of  this 
conference  report  agrees  it  will  slow 
our  economy  down,  that  it  will  retard 
the  growth  of  our  economy. 

Now  this  slowing  in  the  growth  of  our 
economy  comes  after  a  year.  1967,  in 
which  the  economy  grew  at  a  rate  of 
only  2 '  2  percent — far,  far  below  the  tar- 
get level  of  4 !  i  percent  necessar>'  to  keep 
our  manpower  and  factory  capacity 
busy. 

After  all,  we  have  a  million  and  a 
half  additional  persons  net  coming  into 
our  workforce  each  year. 

We  must  speed  up  our  rate  of  growth 
over  1967  if  we  are  to  avoid  unemploy- 
ment, stagnation,  and  if  we  are  to  pro- 
vide the  kinds  of  economic  strength 
necessary  for  American  seciurity  in  world 
leadership. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year  we  grew  at  a  rapid  rate.  But 
as  I  indicated  at  the  beginning  of  this 
speech  today,  that  rate  slowed  down 
sharply  in  April  and  there  is  every  indi- 
cation that  even  without  this  conference 
report,  without  this  amended  fiscal  re- 
straint, the  economy  would  slow  down 
in  the  remainder  of  this  year  and  1969. 

What  this  tax  hike  will  do  will  be  to 
slow  Americas  growth  for  years  to  come. 
This  will  mean  less  automation,  less  pro- 
ductivity, because  automation  and  pro- 
ductivity are  peculiarly  the  product  of 
economic  prosperity  and  growth.  Only 
in  prosperity  are  the  funds  available  and 
the  incentive  available  for  instituting  the 
technological  change,  for  engaging  in  the 
highly  expensive  research,  for  investing 
in  the  expensive  automated  equipment, 
necessary  to  improve  the  eCQciency  as 
well  as  the  productivity  of  the  American 
economy. 

SUMMARY 

Mr.  President,  I  am  strongly  opposed 
to  the  conference  report.  I  will  vote 
against  it  and  I  will  do  my  very  best  to 


secure  as  prompt  a  repeal  of  its  tax  in- 
crease provisions  as  I  possibly  can. 

I  will  do  this  because  I  believe  very 
strongly  that  this  tax  Increase  is  unlikely 
to  achieve  any  of  the  objectives  used  to 
justify  its  passage.  It  will  not  decrease 
the  deficit.  It  will  not  retard  inflation. 

It  will  not  help  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. Indeed  it  will  seriously  aggravate 
that  balance  of  payments. 

It  will  not  restore  confidence  In  the 
dollar. 

In  spite  of  a  short-term  tendency  to 
reduce  spending,  in  the  long  run  it  will 
increase  expenditures  as  expenditures 
rise  to  meet  the  higher  rate  of  taxation. 

It  will  seriously  hurt  the  poor.  It  will 
not  only  increase  unemployment  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  but  it  will  destroy 
most  of  the  training  programs  for  the 
poor  now  in  effect  in  American  industry. 
And  it  constitutes  a  ver>-  serious  blow  to 
the  long-term  growth  of  our  economy. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
country  is  faced  with  a  series  of  serious 
fiscal,  social  and  international  problems 
including  an  unbalanced  budget,  a 
drain  on  the  dollar,  inflation,  the  war  in 
Vietnam  and  massive  unmet  social  needs 
at  home.  This  tax  increase  will  not  solve 
our  Tiscal  problems,  and  the  budget  cut 
will  intensify  our  social  problems.  The 
tax  increase  puts  the  burden  on  the 
wrong  people  and  the  budget  cut  will 
take  the  money  from  the  wrong  places. 

I  recognize  we  must  make  budget  cuts 
and  increase  revenues  to  close  the  gap 
between  income  and  outgo.  When  this 
measure  was  before  us  several  weeks 
ago.  I  voted  for  a  $14  billion  tax  on  ex- 
cess profits  and  against  the  10  percent 
surtax  because  it  is  unjust  and  unfair  in 
the  extreme.  I  would  vote  again  for  an 
equitable  tax  measure  if  there  were  one 
before  us  despite  the  fact  that  our  fiscal 
problem  is  caused  by  a  tragically  mistak- 
en war  that  I  have  fought  and  voted 
against  since  1965.  Today.  I  hope  we  will 
not  have  to  listen  to  pious  lectures  on 
high  taxes  and  fiscal  irresponsibility 
from  those  who  supported  the  launching 
of  a  e  round  war  in  Vietnam  in  1965. 

This  tax  package  will  levy  a  10  percent 
surtax  for  $11.6  billion,  continue  auto 
and  phone  taxes  and  speed  up  corpora- 
tion tax  collections,  for  a  total  of  about 
$15  billion.  Combined  with  a  $6  billion 
budget  cut  it  still  leaves  an  untenable 
budget  gap:  it  will  not  stop  the  inflation- 
ary spiral;  it  will  not  stop  the  drain  on 
the  dollar;  and  it  will  not  leave  enough 
in  the  budget  for  critical  social  programs. 
You  know  that.  Mr.  President,  and  I 
know  that,  and  administration  spokes- 
men will  privately  concede  it  if  we  press 
the  point  vigorously  enough.  But  they 
tell  us.  this  is  the  best  stopgap  emergen- 
cy measure  we  can  get  through  Congress. 
What  other  measure  has  the  administra- 
tion tried  to  get  through  Congress?  Why 
have  they  not  come  to  Congress  with  the 
kind  of  tax  that  lays  a  fair  share  of  the 
burden  where  it  ought  to  go — an  excess 
profits  tax  on  the  unprecedented  profits 
of  a  war  economy.  Is  it  not  ironic  that 
the  financial  and  business  leaders  of 
America  are  the  administration  cheer- 
leaders for  this  tax  increase.  Well,  why 
not?  They  will  not  have  to  pay  it. 
It  is  in  the  national  interest  they  tell 


us.  In  times  of  crisis,  we  Americans  must 
all  stand  together,  they  say.  I  can  buy 
that,  but  while  we  are  all  standing  to- 
gether why  not  throw  in  our  tax  money 
together  too?  During  the  Second  World 
War  in  1944  the  excess  profits  tax  pro- 
duced $10  billion  out  of  an  economy  a 
fraction  as  large  as  this  one. 

The  10-percent  surtax  will  not  much 
be  noticed  by  the  rich,  the  affluent  or 
the  well  to  do.  It  will  just  reduce  their 
savings  or  investments  a  relatively  mod- 
est amount.  But  for  those  who  are  trying 
to  save  a  little  bit  or  who  are  having 
trouble  balancing  their  budget  and  keep- 
ing up  with  the  inflation,  the  tax  in- 
crease does  mean  something.  Even  more 
important  is  the  principle  involved. 
Americans  have  always  been  willing  to 
sacrifice  in  the  interests  of  their  country 
when  called  upon  to  do  so.  I  trust  it  will 
always  be  so.  But  they  properly  resent 
it  when  the  sacrifice  is  not  fairly  shared 
by  all.  In  fact  It  is  pretty  hard  to  make 
a  convincing  case  for  the  urgency  of  the 
cause  with  a  proposal  like  this  one.  In 
good  conscience  we  must  concede  this  is 
a  tax  prescription  with  the  wrong  medi- 
cine for  the  wTong  patient. 

If  we  mean  business  about  this  serious 
matter,  for  heavens  sake  let  us  confront 
it  head  on  with  a  proposal  that  resolves 
the  issue  and  does  it  fairly.  That  means 
we  should  junk  this  measure  and  call 
upon  the  administration  to  come  up  with 
a  proposal  that  does  the  job.  Under  the 
circumstances,  that  is  where  the  proposal 
should  come  from.  If  they  have  no  rec- 
ommendation to  make  we  then  should  do 
the  job  ourselves. 

The  budget  should  be  put  in  balance 
and  it  can  be  accomplished  if  we  have 
the  courage  to  levy  the  taxes  where  they 
should  be  levied  and  cut  the  budget 
where  it  should  be  cut.  We  are  living  in 
a  wartime  economy  with  the  Wghest 
profits  in  history  yet  we  are  asking  them 
to  sacrifice  almost  nothing  while  we  dis- 
criminate against  programs  for  the  poor, 
the  jobless,  the  elderly,  the  hungry,  and 
the  untrained  and  uneducated  youth  of 
America. 

We  should  enact  a  tax  and  budget 
package  that  raises  S22  billion  in  taxes 
and  cuts  the  budget  by  the  amount  rec- 
ommended by  the  President — $4  billion; 
$14  billion  should  be  raised  by  an  excess 
profits  tax.  $5  billion  from  the  surtax. 
S2.7  billion  by  extension  of  the  phone 
and  auto  excise  taxes  and  $300  million 
miscellaneous — removal  of  tax  exemp- 
tion from  certain  industrial  development 
bonds,  and  so  forth.  This  combined  with 
a  S4  billion  budget  cut  will  total  $26 
bUlion. 

In  my  judgment,  the  emphasis  on 
budget  cuts  should  be  in  the  military 
budget — a  5-percent  research  and  de- 
velopment cut.  for  example,  would  save 
$1.2  billion;  postponement  of  the  thin 
ABM  several  hundred  million — public 
works — $1  to  $2  billion  should  be  post- 
poned— with  most  of  the  balance  being 
cut  from  space,  SST,  EXiropean  troop 
reduction,  and  military  procurement. 

This  would  put  us  in  a  fiscally  sound 
position  with  a  balanced  budget  or  at 
most  a  modest  imbalance.  If  within  a 
reasonable  time  this  did  not  reverse  the 
inflationary  trend  the  President  should 
request  the  imposition  of  price-and-wage 
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controls.  We  cannot  afford  to  permit  the 
inflationary  trend  to  continue  at  its 
present  rate. 

We  are  in  a  war.  Our  fiscal  situation 
is  serious.  We  ought  to  have  the  courage 
to  face  up  to  it  with  a  program  that  will 
do  the  job. 

I  therefore  will  vote  against  this  con- 
ference report  as  I  voted  against  the 
original  bill. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  4  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  recognized  for  4 
minutes.  .    ^^. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  historic  legislative  proposal  now 
before  the  Senate.  It  is  the  first  time  in 
over  100  years  that  Congress  has  con- 
sidered at  the  same  time  a  tax  proposal 
and  an  appropriation  proposal  in  one 
piece  of  legislation. 

This  idea  is  not  original  with  me.  I  pot 
the  idea  from  an  economist.  Dr.  Pierre 
Renfret,  on  the  basis  of  which  I  made 
a   speech,  on  October  4,   1967,   recom- 
mending that  if  there  was  a  tax  increase 
proposed  which  the  majority  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  believed,  and  if  a  majority 
also  believed  that  we  need  to  cut  expend- 
itures, the  two  should  be  put  together. 
Thereafter,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  I  Mr.  Williams),  in  Janu- 
ary of  this  year,  came  in  with  a  proposal 
attempting  to  to  just  that.  He  even  went 
further  and  spelled  out  in  detail  that 
which  he  thought  could  be  accomplished. 
He  proposed  an   $8   billion  expendi- 
ture cut  proposal,  and  he  coupled  it  with 
a  tax  increase  bill,  after  some  conversa- 
tions with  me.  We  took  it  to  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Senate  and  presented 
it  there,  and  it  failed  in  the  Finance 
Committee  by  only  one  vote. 

Thereafter  we  decided  we  would  offer 
it  as  an  amendment  to  the  excise  tax 
bill  when  that  bill,  which  had  cleared 
the  House,  came  before  us.  In  develop- 
ing this  package  one  of  the  more  diflB- 
cult  problems  was  to  develop  the  delicate 
balance  necessary  between  expenditure 
reductions  and  tax  increases  which  was 
necessary  to  attract  sufficient  support. 
This  was  not  merely  the  question  of  ob- 
taining support  in  the  Senate  but  in  the 
House  as  well.  Many  thought  that  even 
if  the  bill  passed  the  Senate  in  the  form 
we  sought  it  still  would  not  be  accept- 
able to  the  House.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  and  I,  however,  never  shared 
that  view. 

It  was  a  great  privilege  for  me  to  be 
able  to  work  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware  and  an  inspira- 
tion to  see  him  try  to  get  through  some- 
thing that  he  felt  was  in  the  interest 
of  the  Nation,  just  as  I  did.  He  was  will- 
ing to  reduce  the  $8  billion  expenditure 
cut  which  he  originally  wanted,  and  he 
came  down  to  $6  billion.  I  cooperated 
with  him  and  compromised  with  him 
in  various  aspects. 

We  finally  put  together  the  language 
which  was  voted  on  and  passed  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  in  AprU  of  this  year. 
During  the  deliberations  and  debate 
we  were  very  encouraged  and  helped  by 
the  work  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson];  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore];    by   the   distinguished   Senator 


from  Ohio  [Mr.  LauscheI,  who  Is  here 
on  the  floor  who  supported  our  position 
and  finally  became  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill;  and  by  other  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, particularly  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  distinguished 
minority  leader.  So  we  were  able  to 
finally  pass  a  type  of  bill  combining  ex- 
penditure cuts  and  tax  increases,  as  I  say, 
which  had  been  unheard  of  in  the  last 
100  years. 

Before   all   time   expiies,   I   want   to 
congratulate    the    distinguished    Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasui-y.  Joe  Fowler,  for 
the  manner  in  which  he  stood  up  for 
and  defended  his  position  with  respect 
to  this  particular  proposal.  He  did  not 
like  the  expenditure  cut,  but  every  time 
we  asked  him  about  an  expenditure  cut, 
he  .said,  "We  need  the  tax  increase  so 
badly  that  I  will  take  an  expenditure 
cut."  Every  lime  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware asked  him  whether  he  favored  an 
$8  billion  or  $6  billion  or  $4  billion  cut, 
he  said,  "I  do  not  care  for  any  cut,  but 
I  will  follow  the  advice  of  the  Congress 
on  that."  His  position  never  changed.  He 
was    straightforward    and    honest.    He 
said,  "Whatever  you  eentlemen  believe 
you  have  to  have  to  get  the  tax  inciease 
through    the    Congress    which    is    so 
urgently  needed  for  this  Nation  and  the 
free  world,  I  will  take."  So  he  Rave  us 
his  support.  I  thought  his  position  in 
respect  to  this  whole  matter  was  out- 
standing and  most  deserving  of  every 
type  of  commendation. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  the  House  of 
Representatives  voted  to  approve  the 
Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of 
1968.  H.R.  15414  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  Senate  will  act  on  the  conference 
report. 

According  to  our  Constitution,  the 
Congress  is  the  center  of  the  decision- 
making process  on  taxation  and  spend- 
ing, and  for  excellent  historical  reasons. 
These  prerogatives  were  gained  in  many 
battles  over  many  centuries  by  parlia- 
mentary assemblies  in  Britain  and  Amer- 
ica. They  were  viewed  by  the  Foundini 
Fathers  as  a  treasured  guarantee  that 
the  executive  branch  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment would  not  go  beyond  the  expressed 
wish  of  the  electorate  and  their  repre- 
sentatives. 

It  is  certainly  easy  and  popular  to 
exercise  these  powers  to  reduce  taxes  and 
to  appropriate  additional  sums  of  money 
for  projects  which  many  people  believe  to 
be  worthy.  Since  1962,  Congress  has  in- 
deed cut  taxes  by  $22  billion,  and  has 
left  this  covmtry  as  the  most  lightly  taxed 
of  all  Western  industrialized  countries. 
Since  1958,  Federal  spending  for  projects 
within  this  country  rose  over  100  percent 
on  a  rising  tide  of  prosperity. 

Increasing  taxes  and  cutting  spend- 
ing are  not  easy  and  not  popular,  partic- 
ularly when  they  are  combined  into  a 
single  package.  A  vote  in  favor  of  such  a 
measure  is  extremely  difficult,  and  a  Rep- 
resentative or  Senator  does  not  do  this 
without  searching  his  soul  and,  in  many 
cases,  risking  his  career  and  the  many 
years  of  hard  work  which  he  has  put  in 
to  reach  his  present  position. 

However,  if  our  system  is  to  be  pre- 
served, Congress  must  act  in  the  difficult 
cases  as  well  as  the  easy  ones. 


A  recent  editorial  in  a  respected  busi- 
ness publication  put  the  Issue  this  way : 
The  nation  will  pay  dearly  if  its  elected 
representatives  continue  to  avoid  what  Is  so 
clearly  needed:  cuts  In  government  epend- 
ing   and   an   Increase    In   taxes.   The    conse- 
quences of  a  failure  by  Congress  .  .  .  will  be 
disastrous.  .  .  .  Renewed  attacks  on  the  dollar 
are  sure  to  come.  The  European  members  of 
the  Gold  Pool  went  along  with  the  United 
States  very  reluctantly  In  response  to  Amer- 
ican pledges  of  imposing  restraints  on  the 
domestic  economy   to  safeguard  the  dollar. 
But  they  did  not  agree  to  (wait  indelinitely) . 
...   If   it   becomes   clear    that    the    United 
States    does    not    mean    to    make    good    its 
pledges,    an    international    monetary    crisis 
.  will  return  with  a  vengeance.  ...  A  tax 
increase   and  budget   cuts   have   acquired   a 
kind    of    symbolic    significance    as    evidence 
that  the  United  States  has  the  moral   for- 
titude to  lake  politically  unpopular  action 
to  .^3sure  the  value  of  the  dollar  ...  in  cir- 
cumstances   .    .    .   more   dangerous    for   the 
United  States  and  the  world  monetary  sys- 
tem t  than  ever  before)  .• 


We  might  prefer  to  do  otherwise;  but 
if  the  Congress  is  to  be  responsible  to  our 
country's  best  interests,  acceptance  of  a 
tax  increase  at  this  time  is  imperative. 
This  is  the  course  of  statesmanship,  and 
I  hope  and  trust  that  responsible  action 
is  also  the  course  of  uood  politics. 

It  is  therefore  my  pleasure  to  offer  my 
congratulations  to  the  Members  of  the 
other  body  who  supported  the  Revenue 
and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of   1968. 
They  liave  shown  that,  our  institutions 
can  "meet  tests  of  our  times.  They  have 
acted  to  restore  financial  respcnsibility 
to  the  councils  of  our  Government,  and 
deserve  the  deep  gratitude  of  thj  Nation. 
I  would  like  particularly  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  great  chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,   Mr. 
Wilbur  D.  Mills,  of  Arkansas,  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  that  com- 
mittee, Mr.  John  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 
I   would   also    like   to   commend   the 
Chaii-man  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
Mr.    William    McChesney    Martin.    He 
wanted  the  tax  increase,  but  he  was  also 
in  favor  of  an  expenditure  cut,  although 
he  did  not  name  a  figure. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

I  would  like  to  commend  other  people, 
but  the  time  does  not  permit  it.  I  want  to 
make  special  mention  of  our  staff,  partic- 
ularly the  director  of  the  staff,  Larry 
Woodworth.  Frankly,  without  his  serv- 
ices, we  could  not  have  passed  this  bill. 
He  was  able  to  lake  our  wishes,  ambi- 
tions, and  desires,  and  put  them  into  the 
correct  language.  He  was  the  one  who 
offered  us  good  counsel,  not  only  here  on 
the  floor  but  later  when  we  went  to  con- 
ference with  the  House.  He  was  the  one 
who  wrote  all  the  details  of  the  confer- 
ence report.  Ae  and  his  staff  have  done 
most  of  the  preparation  for  the  speeches 
which  have  been  made.  What  he  has 
done  deserves  the  commendation  of  every 
one  of  us,  and  certainly  our  appreciation. 
Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  yield  6 
minutes   to   the   distinguished   Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 


•  -Why  Fiscal  Restraint  is  Crucial",  Busi- 
ness Week,  March  30.  1968,  p.  173. 
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Mr.  President,  we  have  a  basic  prob- 
lem of  Government  deficits  and  a  basic 
problem  of  domestic  inflation. 

These  deficits  are  eroding  the  value  of 
the  American  dollar,  and  the  resulting 
Inflation  is  eating  deeply  into  the  pay- 
checks of  every  wage  earner  and  Into  the 
grocery  money  of  every  housewife. 

The  major  cause  of  this  inflation  is 
Government  spending,  as  was  candidly 
admitted  recently  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers. 

Yes.  our  Goverrunent  is  facing  a  finan- 
cial crisis.  Our  national  debt  exceeds 
$350  billion.  The  interest  charges  there- 
on exceed  $15  billion,  the  largest  non- 
defense  item  in  the  entire  budget. 

Approximately  13  cents  of  every  in- 
come tax  dollar  now  goes  to  pay  the  in- 
terest, which  is  another  way  of  saying 
that  when  the  wages  are  taken  out  of 
the  paycheck  of  an  individual  employee, 
13  perce:it  of  that  money  goes  to  pay  the 
interest  charges  on  the  national  debt. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Government 
will  take  in  the  next  year  S80  billion  in 
personal  income  taxes  and  $34  billion  in 
corporate  income  taxes,  for  a  total  in- 
come tax  take  of  $114  billion,  in  round 
figures:  and  the  Interest  on  the  national 
debt  will  be  $15  billion. 

Drastic  action  is  required  if  we  are  to 
put  our  financial  house  in  order. 

Both  Houses  of  Congress — and  the 
President — have  agreed  to  a  proposal  for 
the  enactment  of  a  10-percent  surtax  on 
personal  and  corporate  incomes,  coupled 
with  a  $6  billion  reduction  in  Federal 
spending. 

If  runaway  inflation  is  to  be  avoided, 
there  appears  to  t»e  little  alternative  to 
the  package  legislation  combining  an  in- 
crease in  taxes  with  a  reduction  in  Fed- 
eral spending.  E\en  with  this  legislation, 
a  substantial  deficit  is  in  prospect  for  the 
new  fiscal  jear  which  begins  July  1.  And 
this  will  be  on  top  of  this  years  deficit  of 
$20  billion,  by  far  the  highest  deficit  in 
our  historj'.  except  during  the  years  of 
World  War  II. 

Putting  our  financial  house  in  order  Is 
a  joint  responsibility  of  both  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President.  The  Congress 
caimot  do  it  alone,  and  the  President 
cannot  do  it  alone. 

Federal  spending  has  doubled  during 
the  past  9  years. 

Yet  all  of  the  candidates  for  President, 
with  one  possible  exception,  are  telling 
the  people  that  if  elected  they  will  de- 
mand greater  spending. 

All  of  them,  or  most  of  them,  appear 
to  be  promising  each  group  in  our  Na- 
tion anything  that  that  group  wants 
in  the  way  of  new  Federal  spending 
programs. 

So  regardless  of  the  enactment  of  the 
joint  tax  increase-spending  cut  legis- 
lation, our  Nation  is  a  long  way  from 
being  on  a  sound  financial  basis. 
But  I  think  this  is  worth  a  try. 
It  is  significant  that  the  10-percent 
surcharge  will  automatically  expire  June 
30. 1969, 1  year  from  now. 

If  by  that  time,  the  Congress  and  the 
President — by  President.  I  mean  both 
Mr.  Johnson  and  his  successor — have  not 
taken  firm  steps  to  bring  Federal  spend- 
ing under  control,  then  many  of  us  who 
support  this  package  today  will  vigor- 


ously oppose  any  efforts  to  reinstate  the 
tax  when  it  expires  a  year  from  now. 

I  emphasize  again  that  the  Congress 
and  the  President  face  a  joint  respon- 
sibility. That  Is  why  It  Is  so  discouraging 
when  candidates  for  the  Presidency  are 
seeking  to  outpromlse  one  another  in  the 
amount  of  Federal  money  they  will  spend 
if  elected. 

What  is  so  often  overlooked  by  those 
seeking  votes  is  that  approximately  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  individual  income  taxes 
is  obtained  from  those  with  an  annual 
income  of  less  than  $15,000. 

It  is  possible  that  presidential  candi- 
dates are  mLsjudging  the  intelligence 
and  the  stamina  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. There  is  only  one  place  from  which 
the  money  to  finance  these  big  spending 
programs  can  come.  That  is  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  dig  deeper  into  the  pockets 
of  the  wage  earner — either  through  more 
taxes  or  more  inflation. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  L.\usche1  3  minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment  under 
which  the  10-perccnt  surtax  and  the  ex- 
penditure were  combined  into  one 
measure. 

Now  is  not  the  time  to  consider 
whether  or  not  this  proposal  should  be 
approved.  It  must  be  approved.  We  will 
have  to  collect  the  moneys  that  are 
needed  to  run  the  Government  and  sta- 
bilize the  price  of  the  American  dollar. 
Inflation  is  speeding  up.  It  will  become 
unchecked  unless  we  do  something  about 
it. 

I  believe  the  interest  rates  paid  by 
the  Federal  Government  on  short-terra 
obligations  of  3  to  5  years  will  soon  be 
from  5  to  6  percent.  The  cost  of  borrow- 
ing money  from  banks  for  the  building 
of  houses  is  up  to  6.5  percent.  The  price 
of  goods  is  rising  daily.  The  housewife 
and  those  who  puichase  goods  under- 
stand what  the  fact  is. 

The  economic  advisers  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
flnancial  experts  of  the  world,  the  econ- 
omists in  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  the  World  Bank  have  been 
telling  Congress  and  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  "Unless  you  put  your 
fiscal  house  in  order,  there  will  be  col- 
lapse of  the  dollar,  causing  untold  dam- 
age to  the  economy  of  the  American 
citizens,  and  probably  collapsing  the 
economy  of  the  world." 

Pierre  Jaccbson,  now  deceased.  7  or  8 
years  ago,  said  that  we  had  to  put  our 
P.scal  house  in  order.  In  effect,  he  said, 
"You  cannot,  each  year,  be  spending 
more  than  you  take  in.  without  even- 
tually getting  into  trouble." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sena- 
tors  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  May  I  have  2  more 
minutes? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  We  did  not  heed  his 
words.  The  need  for  caution  was  ex- 
pressed on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  the 
same  effect;  but  it  fell  upon  deaf  ears. 
Spending  has  continued  in  excess  of  the 
revenues  taken  in.  and  the  national  debt 
has  been  climbing.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  our  Government  now  owes  more 


money  to  creditors  than  all  the  other 
ruttlons  of  the  world  put  together. 

Something  must  be  done  about  It.  I  do 
not  want  to  impose  taxes;  but  unless  we 
tax  at  this  time,  the  money  which  will 
be  taken  from  our  citizens  through  in- 
flation will  by  far  exceed  the  10-perccnt 
surtax. 

The  10-percent  surtax  will  be  opera- 
tive for  1  year.  At  the  end  of  that  time, 
those  who  will  remain  here  will  have  thp 
task  of  determining  what  shall  be  done. 
I  conclude.  Mr.  President,  as  follows: 
We  are  either  going  to  take  more  through 
inflation  or  through  the  imposition  of 
this  tax :  and  if  we  do  not  tax  and  do  not 
stop  spending  in  the  extravagant  man- 
ner we  have  followed,  there  will  be  grave 
trouble  ahead. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  after 
much  thought  and  after  carefully 
weighing  all  of  the  arguments,  I  have 
very  reluctantly  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
United  States  for  the  Congress  to  ap- 
prove H.R.  15414.  I  have,  therefore, 
voted  for  the  bill. 

Whether  one  supports  the  Vietnam  war 
or  is  against  it — whether  one  favors  c-s- 
calation  or  deescalation;  one  thing 
should  be  crystal  clear  to  all  of  us.  This 
i.s  a  war  tax.  The  Federal  Government  is 
spending  around  $30  billion  a  year  on  the 
Vietnam  war.  We  could  decimate  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  the  Offlcc 
of  Economic  Opportunity  and  all  26  in- 
dependent agencies  and  we  still  would  not 
offset  the  cost  of  this  war.  We  should  call 
a  spade  a  spade.  It  is  the  Vietnam  war 
which  has  overheated  the  economy.  This 
should  not  surprise  anyone;  every  other 
war  has  caused  a  similar  disruption  of 
the  economy. 

Nor  should  anyone  be  surprised  if  this 
tax  increase  results  in  a  net  loss  of  rev- 
enue for  the  Federal  coffers.  Indeed,  its 
primary  purpose  is  to  dampen  the  econ- 
omy. Our  past  experience  with  increased 
taxes  leads  me  to  believe  that  this  tax  in- 
crease will  bring  in  much  less  money 
than  is  generally  anticipated. 

In  my  view,  it  would  hr.ve  been  In- 
finitely better  if  this  bill  could  have  been 
voted  upon  in  segments.  But  we  were 
presented  with  an  all-or-nothing  choice. 
The  result  will  be  a  curtailment  of  many 
vital  programs  such  as  health  and  edu- 
cation to  mention  only  two.  Social  pro- 
grams which  could  have  cooled  our 
sizzling  cities  will  be  crippled  in  some 
respects.  But  it  will  help  one  main  facet 
of  the  problem,  low-cost  housing. 

The  spending  portion  of  this  legisla- 
tion because  of  the  way  it  is  drafted  will 
have  the  effect  of  removing  from  the 
Congress  further  control  over  appropria- 
tions. It  provides  the  executive  branch 
with  a  line  item  veto  and  as  such  defers 
from  the  constitutional  authority  of  the 
Congress  to  appropriate  money. 

At  least,  temporarily,  I  would  have 
much  preferred  coupling  any  tax  in- 
crease with  tax  reform.  It  is  time  that 
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the  Congress  paid  heed  to  the  inequities 
in  the  Federal  income  tax  structure. 
Why,  for  example,  should  we  continue 
giving  oil  companies  such  an  uncon- 
scionable tax  break?  But  as  I  said  before, 
we  were  confronted  with  an  all-or-noth- 
ing proposition. 

With  all  these  reservations,  why  do  I 
now  support  this  legislation? 

Early  last  fall  there  was  considerable 
evidence  that  a  tax  increase  was  not  de- 
sirable at  that  time.  The  leading  eco- 
nomic indicators  were  mixed,  and  our 
most  brilliant  economists  could  not  agree 
on  when  a  tax  increase  should  be  im- 
posed. As  it  turned  out.  the  economy  did 
not  heat  up  as  rapidly  or  as  much  as 
many  had  supposed. 

In  the  intervening  months,  much  has 
happened  to  change  the  economic 
picture. 

Prices  are  now  beginning  to  rise  at  an 
alarming  rate.  People  in  lower  and  mod- 
erate income  brackets  are  beginning  to 
notice  severe  reductions  in  their  buying 
power.  A  great  credit  crunch  is  upon 
us — interest  rates  are  much  too  high. 
Homebuilders.  lumber  and  logging  com- 
panies, and  small  businessmen  of  all 
kinds  are  bee^ininng  to  feel  the  pinch. 
International  loss  of  confidence  threat- 
ens the  stability  of  the  dollar  and  the 
viability  of  U.S.  trade  with  other 
countries. 

So.  I  do  agree,  with  most  ali  economic 
experts,  however,  this  proposal  will  help 
our  world  financial  situation. 

There  are  persuasive  arguments  in  op- 
position to  a  tax  increase :  but  the  over- 
whelming weight  of  <>piiiion  supports  the 
inci*G&s6  1 

A  tax  increa.se  is  liever  popular.  But  it 
is  curious  that  this  particular  proposal 
has  generated  so  much  antagonism.  The 
tax  increase  represents  less  t'.ian  one- 
half  the  tax  reduction  realized  by  the 
1964  act.  The  surtax  will  leave  personal 
income  taxes  lower  than  at  any  time 
during  the  20  years  preceding  1964.  For 
most  people,  the  cost  of  this  increase 
will  be  only  1  percent  of  theii-  income, 
but  it  could  save  them  2  to  3  percent  in 
reduced  consumer  prices.  It  could  sig- 
nificantly improve  the  buying  power  of 
the  poor,  the  elderly,  and  others  with 
fixed  incomes. 

I  want  to  make  it  quite  clear  at  this 
point,  however,  that  my  vote  for  this 
measure  was  conditioned  upon  its  being 
a  temporary  tax.  I  definitely  do  not  in- 
tend to  support  any  extension  of  this 
tax  after  its  termination  date  and  I  will 
do  all  in  my  power  to  help  remove  the 
tax  when  it  has  served  its  purpose  of 
cooling  an  overheated  economy. 

After  careful  consideration,  then,  it 
appears  to  me  that  this  temporary  meas- 
ure, with  all  its  infirmities,  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States  and  its 
citizens — particularly,  its  effect  on  in- 
flation—I am  going  to  urge  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  selective  in  the  reduction  so 
that  we  will  not  be  "penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish"  on  programs  to  meet  the 
social  and  economic  needs  of  the  people. 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan. 


REPORT  OF  CHIEF  JUSTICE 
WARREN'S  RESIGNATION 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  an  un- 
confirmed report  has  been  circulating 
this  morning  that  Chief  Justice  Earl 
Warren  has  submitted  his  resignation. 

Rumors  appeared  in  print  earlier  tills 
week  to  the  effect  that  the  Chief  Justice 
might  make  such  a  move  so  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  could  designate  the  next 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

While  the  report  i.s  still  only  a  rumor 
which  has  not  been  confirmed  or 
denied— and  before  we  know  what  the 
next  development,  if  any,  may  be — I 
want  to  indicate  emphatically,  as  one 
U.S.  Senator,  that  I  shall  not  vote  to 
confirm  an  appointment  of  the  next 
Chief  Justice  by  a  "lame  duck"  Presi- 
dent. 

I  hope,  if  it  should  become  necessary 
to  pass  on  such  a  question,  that  a  major- 
ity of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  would 
take  the  same  view. 

Under  established  precedents,  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  whether  or  not  it  is  made 
from  among  sitting  justices,  is  subject  to 
confirmation  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  speak  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  critic  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  In  fact,  I  agree  with  most  of  the 
Court's  decisions.  That  is  not  the  point. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  adjourned  for 
the  summer,  and  the  people  of  our  Na- 
tion are  about  to  choo.se  a  new  Govern- 
ment in  November. 

If  a  "lame  duck"  President  should 
seek  at  this  -staRe  to  appoint  the 
leadership  of  the  Supreme  Court  for 
many  years  in  the  future,  I  believe  he 
v.-ould  be  breakin,:?  faith  v.  ith  our  system, 
and  tliat  such  a  move  v.  o'old  be  an  affront 
to  the  American  people. 

I  do  iiot  know  v.hetlier  Mr.  Johnson, 
in  such  an  event,  would  appoint  a  Demo- 
crat, a  Republican,  a  Uberal,  a  conserva- 
tive, or  a  moderate.  The  point  is  that 
such  an  appointment  should  be  made  by 
the  next  President— whether  he  be  a 
Democrat  or  a  Republican — after  the 
people  have  an  opportunity  to  speak  in 
November. 

I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  Presi- 
dent Jolinson  would  take  advantage  of 
such  a  situation  if,  in  fact,  it  should  de- 
velop. I  would  hope,  and  expect,  that  he 
would  not  seek  to  deny  the  people  and 
the  next  President  of  their  appropriate 
voice  in  such  a  crucial  decision. 


REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE  CON- 
TROL ACT  OF  1968— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


The  Senate  resiuned  tlie  consideration 
of  the  conference  report  on  the  Revenue 
and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of  1968. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
this  measure  because : 

First,  without  it  we  could  not  possibly 
accommodate  within  the  existing  budget 
the  heavy  expenditiu-es  that  are  and  will 
be   necessary   to   finance   high-priority 


domestic    programs    to     alleviate     the 
causes  of  poverty  in  this  Nation;  and 

Second,  it  is  an  essential  step  to  bring 
our  fiscal  situation  under  control  and 
to  assure  continued  confidence  at  home 
and  abroad  in  the  management  of  the 
American  economy  in  the  VS.  dollar. 

I  would  have  preferred  a  cut  in  non- 
essential expenditures  after  a  compre- 
hensive review  of  our  national  rrioritics. 
Tliis  the  administration  failed  to  do.  Dur- 
ing Senate  debate  on  this  measure  tlie 
Senate  refused  to  agree  to  an  amendment 
I  ijroT-osed  which  would  have  specifically 
cxemr.ted  certain  essential  domestic  pro- 
grams from  the  proposed  spending  cuts. 
This  nie.Tsure  will  raise  an  estimated 
$14  billion  iii  new  revenue  in  fiscal  year 
1069  and  at  the  same  time  reduce  $6  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1969  spending.  Evc>n 
with  the  enactment  of  this  measure  the 
deficit  in  the  1968  budget  is  expected  to 
remain  S20  billion  and  SIO  billion  in  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

Interest  rates  are  the  highest  in  100 
years  which  is  hurting  our  consumers 
through  higher  credit  payments  and 
higher  mortgage  costs.  The  Treasury's 
heavy  borrowing  operations  to  finance 
this  deficit  is  causing  a  credit  squeeze, 
despite  continued  ease  in  the  Federal 
Pteserve  Board's  monetary  operations. 
Prices  are  rising  by  more  than  4  percent. 
It  will  be  up  to  Congress  as  well  as  to 
the  President  to  insure  that  the  cuts 
are  concentrated  on  those  programs  not 
directly  related  to  the  most  urgent  do- 
mestic problems. 

There  is  nothin;  in  this  conference 
roport  that  requires  expenditure  cuts  in 
any  particular  progiam  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  these  cuts  would  come 
from  the  area  of  essential  domestic  pro- 
grams. On  the  one  hand  we  have  the  as- 
surances of  the  President  that  these  cuts 
will  not  come  from  tliese  areas.  Second 
we  have  the  assurances  of  Chainnan 
Wilbur  Mills  that  tlie  proposed  expend- 
iture cuts  will  not  come  from  this  area. 
Third  those  of  us  in  the  Congress  with 
a  Ufetime  concern  for  the  disadvantaged 
will  certainly  do  our  part  that  this  will 
not  happen.  Finally,  and  most  impor- 
tantly, the  aroused  conscience  of  this 
Nation  cannot  permit  it  in  this  unprec- 
edented election  year. 

There  is  room  in  the  fiscal  year  1959 
budget  to  accommodate  a  $6  billion  ex- 
penditure cut,  without  cuts  having  to  be 
made  in  essential  programs  in  the  field 
of  health,  education,  and  welfare.  The 
conferees  exempted  from  reductions 
only  S84  bUUon  of  the  Presidents  $186.1 
biUion  budget.  The  remaining  S102  bil- 
lion is  at  least  legally  available  for  re- 
duction, including  the  $54  billion  in  t!ie 
Defense  budget  not  devoted  to  Vietnam: 
the  $7  billion  agricultural  program;  the 
$4.6  billion  space  program;  and  the  $'i51 
million  for  the  SST,  and  so  on. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  if  the 
war  in  Vietnam  could  be  ended  tomor- 
row the  need  for  this  measure  would 
disappear.  Unfortimately.  the  war  is  still 
with  us  and  the  bills  must  be  paid  until 
it  can  be  brought  to  an  end  through  a 
negotiated   settlement.   Moreover,   even 
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when  the  war  will  be  over — and  I  hope 
and  pray  It  will  be  soon — the  pressing 
domestic  and  International  responsibili- 
ties we  face  will  require  substantial  Fed- 
eral revenues  and  expenditures. 

Enactment  of  this  measure  will  do 
much  to  strengthen  the  International 
position  of  the  dollar.  It  will  dampen 
demand  for  imports,  which  in  March, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  postwar  period, 
exceeded  our  exports.  It  will  reassure 
those  abroad  who  hold  close  to  $33  bil- 
lion in  short-term  claims  against  us  that 
the  value  of  their  claims  will  not  be 
eroded  through  inflation  It  will  reas- 
sure the  international  financial  com- 
munity that  the  management  of  the 
American  economy  is  in  responsible 
hands. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  conference  re- 
port contains  my  amendment  which  re- 
quires that  not  later  than  December  31. 
1968.  the  President  is  to  submit  to  the 
Congress  proposals  for  a  comprehensive 
reform  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
This  is  an  important  victory  for  the 
American  people.  At  a  time  when  they 
are  asked  to  undertake  new  tax  burdens, 
they  are  assured  that  Congress  will 
within  6  months  have  before  it  pro- 
posals which  will  do  away  with  many 
inequities  in  the  present  tax  code,  and 
.spread  more  evenly  the  burden  of  heavy 
taxes  among  the  American  taxpayers. 
There  are  many  areas  ripe  for  reform 
and  at  the  appropriate  lime  I  will  make 
specific  proposals  of  my  own. 

This  measure  contains  another  set  of 
amendments  which,  like  the  expenditure 
cut.  very  directly  affects  our  antipoverty 
efforts.  As  the  Senate  will  remember,  we 
passed  last  year  as  part  of  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Social  Security  Act  a  group 
of  amendments  which,  in  my  view,  set 
the  welfare  system  back  by  several  dec- 
ades in  terms  of  policy  and  administra- 
tion. Two  of  the  most  serious  of  those 
amendments  were  first,  the  freeze  on  the 
level  of  payments  made  to  States  under 
the  aid  for  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren program:  and.  second,  the  require- 
ment that  payments  to  fathers  under 
the  AFDC-unemployed  parent  program 
could  not  be  made  unless  the  father  had 
a  certain  period  of  attachment  to  the 
labor  force.  The  effect  of  these  provisions 
is  not  really  to  force  more  persons  into 
gainful  employment,  as  some  Members 
of  the  Congress  apparently  thought,  but 
is  rather  to  shift  the  burden  of  steadily 
mounting  relief  costs  wholly  onto  the 
States  and  localities. 

The  bill  before  us  improves  somewhat 
on  those  previous  amendments  by  post- 
poning the  effect  of  the  freeze  until 
July  1,  1969.  and  by  barring  a  family 
from  receiving  AFDC  only  as  to  those 
weeks  when  the  parent  receives  unem- 
ployment compensation.  But  this  is  only 
postponing  the  effect  of  bad  legislation 
rather  than  curing  the  problem  which 
the  Congress  itself  created.  And  these 
postponements,  wiiile  welcome,  are  not 
enough,  for  the  States  and  localities  are 
even  now  gearing  up  for  the  impact  of 
the  freeze,  and  many  have  already  begun 
to  trim  the  welfare  rolls  and  deny  vital 
assistance  to  new  applicants.  We  badly 
need  a  thoroiigh  overhaul  of  the  en- 
tire public  assistance  system,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  with  the  report  of  the 
Heineman  Commission  the  Congress  can 


next  year  make  major  progress  on  this 
urgent  task. 

This  bill  also  contains  a  technical 
amendment  to  the  title  19  of  the  med- 
icaid program,  which  would  delay  the 
effect  of  one  aspect  of  the  changes  made 
in  that  program  last  year,  that  is.  the 
provisions  allowing  States  to  buy  into 
part  B  of  medicare  The  Congress  may 
quite  properly  seek  to  coordinate  those 
changes  with  other  Federal  require- 
ments: however,  the  medicaid  amend- 
ment in  this  bill  does  not  change  nor  does 
it  delay  the  major  impact  of  last  year's 
bill  on  state  medical  assistance  programs. 
It  grants  no  relief  to  those  States  which 
enacted  broad  and  comprehensive  pro- 
grams on  the  basis  of  earlier  Federal  leg- 
islation. These  States  have  been  forced 
to  cut  those  programs  back  in  compli- 
ance with  severely  limited  standards  for 
Federal  matching  funds.  Thus,  further 
attention  to  the  health  care  needs  of  the 
•  medically  indigent"  Is  urgently  required. 

I  want  to  express  my  concern  over  the 
provisions  in  the  conference  report  deal- 
ing with  industrial  development  bonds.  I 
supported  the  amendment  sponsored  by 
Senator  Ribicofp  when  it  came  before 
the  Senate  because  I  have  long  felt  that 
many  of  these  bonds  have  been  used  to 
pirate  industry  out  of  my  State  and  as 
leverage  against  unions  seeking  to  orga- 
nize. Yet.  I  did  caution  the  Senate  at 
that  time  that  in  dealing  with  a  specific 
problem,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  use 
such  a  broad  brush  so  as  to  invalidate 
some  of  the  most  important  State  and 
local  economic  and  social  programs  which 
use  bonds  to  raise  capital.  When  the 
problems  concerning  the  New  York  State 
Donnitory  Authority  and  the  Job  Devel- 
opment Authority  were  brought  to  my 
attention  during  the  debate  on  the  Ribi- 
coff  amendment,  I  immediately  obtained 
from  the  Tieasury  Department  an  opin- 
ion stating  that  the  tax-exempt  status 
of  both  the  dormitor>'  and  the  Job  De- 
velopment Authority  would  not  be  im- 
paired by  the  passins  of  the  Ribicoff 
amendment. 

Tn  addition.  I  sought  and  am  pleased 
to  note  the  inclusion  of  an  exemption  for 
residential  housing  which  will  materially 
assist  the  continued  effectiveness  of  the 
New  York  Urban  Development  Corpo- 
ration. 

I  am  still  concerned  about  some  of 
these  activities  which  are  carried  out  by 
the  State  of  New  York.  I  note  that  Chair- 
man Mills  yesterday  said  he  would  hold 
hearings  on  this  industrial  bond  question 
as  soon  as  the  various  Governors  came 
up  nlth  a  specific  plan.  I  hope  that  will 
be  prompt.  I  feel  quite  certain  that  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller  will  urge  his  fellow 
Governors  to  act  as  soon  as  possible  so 
as  to  protect  some  of  our  States  pro- 
grams financed  through  tax-exempt 
bonds. 

In  the  meantime,  at  the  request  of 
Governor  Rockefeller,  I  shall  soon  in- 
troduce a  proposal  to  amend  section  103 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  provide 
exemptions  for  bonds  such  as  those  to  fi- 
nance the  building  and  rehabilitation  of 
blighted  urban  areas. 

Not  by  any  means  will  we  have  solved 
our  fiscal  problems  with  passage  of  this 
bill.  In  addition  to  reforming  our  tax 
code  we  must  undertake  a  fundamental 
reassessment  of  our  national  priorities  as 


the  first  order  of  business  In  the  next 
session  of  Congress. 

If  the  new  administration  will  not  un- 
dertake it  then  Congress  should  appoint 
an  independent  commission  on  national 
goals. 

We  must  then  streamline  the  opera- 
tion of  the  executive  branch  with  the  aid 
of  a  Hoover- type  commission. 

There  Is  an  urgent  need  for  some  form 
of  revenue  sharing  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. 

Consideration  should  be  given  to  mini- 
mizing politics  in  the  determination  of 
fiscal  policy  just  as  we  minimized  politics 
in  the  area  of  monetary  policy  by  setting 
up  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

Time  for  action  on  the  economic  and 
fiscal  front  is  now.  The  alternative  Is  In- 
flation followed  by  a  recession  lest  we 
are  willing  to  impose  wage  and  price 
controls  on  the  American  economy.  I, 
for  one,  do  not  wish  to  contemplate  this 
course  of  action  and  will  vote  for  this 
conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  comment  on  one  point 
raised  by  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Javits  I .  I  understand  there  is 
no  question  under  the  conference  report 
as  to  the  tax-exempt  status  of  the  New 
York  State  Dormitory  Authority,  at  least 
as  we  understand  how  it  is  now  operat- 
ing. I  must  say,  however,  that  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  industrial  bonds 
differs  from  the  Ribicoff  amendment  with 
respect  to  which  the  Treasuiy  letter,  re- 
ferred to  by  the  Senator,  was  written.  I 
can  give  no  assurance  as  to  the  tax-ex- 
empt status  of  the  Job  Development  Au- 
thority, especially  as  to  its  leasing  or 
selling  of  industrial  plants  or  commercial 
properties. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
letter  addressed  to  me  from  the  Secretai-y 
of  the  Treasury  concerning  the  transi- 
tion to  the  new  withholding  level. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  the  TmEASURY. 

Washington.  June  19.  1968. 
Hon.  George  A.  Smathers. 
Cliairman.  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi' 
ness.    U.S.    Senate.    New    Senate    Office 
building.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Tou  have  asked  for 
my  opinion  as  to  whether  any  steps  might  be 
taken  to  ease  the  transition  for  small  busi- 
ness to  the  new  withholding  level  required 
to  Implement  the  10  percent  surcharge  con- 
tained in  H  R.  13414. 

The  bill  states  that  the  new  withholding 
shall  go  into  effect  with  respect  to  wages 
paid  after  the  15th  clay  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  bill.  To  accomplish  this. 
businesses  must  change  their  payroll  pro- 
cedures in  order  that  withholding  may  be 
calculated  at  the  new  level.  Many  small 
businesses  use  withholding  tables  as  the 
basis  for  the  calculations  of  the  amounts 
to  be  withheld.  Others  use  machine  pro- 
grams, which  will  have  to  be  changed  to  the 
new  withholding  rates.  The  Internal  Revenue 
Service  has  prepared  the  necessary  new  with- 
holding rates  and  tables  and  Is  ready  to  mall 
them  to  all  employers  as  soon  as  the  Con- 
gress has  given  its  approval  to  this  measure. 

In  view  of  the  President's  statement  that 
he  would  sign  this  measure  If  approved  by 
the  Congress,  small  businesses,  as  well  as 
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other  businesses,  could  commence  to  change 
over  their  payroll  procedures  as  soon  as  they 
have  the  necessary  Information.  Conse- 
ciuently.  It  is  Important  that  they  have  these 
rew  rites  and  tables  as  early  as  possible. 

In  this  light.  If  the  Conference  Report  U 
•  , proved  In  the  House  on  Thursday  of  this 
week  then  if  the  Senate  were  also  to  approve 
tii.it  Report  on  either  Thursday  or  Friday, 
such  approval  would  enable  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  to  mall  immediately  the 
necessary  information.  Businesses  would 
thus  have  this  Information  by  Monday  morn- 
ing and  could  commence  at  once  to  start 
the  changeover  of  Uielr  payroll  procedures 
The  weekend  could  thus  be  used  to  absorb 
the  necessary  malUng  ttme.  so  that  there 
would  be  no  delay  in  business  days  in  get- 
ting at  once  to  the  task  of  effectuating  the 
new  withholding  level.  This  procedure  would 
thus  facilitate  a  prompt  implementation  of 
the  new  withholding  level. 

I  believe  that  this  step,  which  combines 
both  a  minimum  time  between  Congressional 
approval  and  the  new  withholding  and  as 
much  lead  time  us  possible  for  employers, 
wiU  be  of  considerable  help  to  small  busi- 
nesses generally.  I  therefore  believe  it  is  a 
factor  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the 
scheduling  of  this  measure  in  the  Senate. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Henry  H.  Fowleh. 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas. 
Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate will  soon  be  privileged  to  vote  upon 
a  conference  report  that,  in  my  opuuon. 
is  not  a  panacea  for  all  of  our  domestic 
and  uiternational  monetary  problems, 
but  I  personaUy  believe  it  is  absolutely 
essential  that  we  have  tliis  legislation 
and  that  we  take  affirmative  acUon  upon 
it  now. 

It  will  have  some  rather  serious  eco- 
nomic consequences  in  our  own  Nation. 
It  will  have  helpful  consequences,  I  hope, 
in  the  field  of  our  international  relations 
with  evei-y  country  on  the  globe. 

I  take  1  minute  of  my  few  minutes  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  many  who  are  entitled 
to  credit  for  the  action  that  we  will  be 
privileged  to  take  soon  on  a  tax  bill. 

I  think  it  can  be  said  that  there  were 
indications  early  tliis  year  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  pass  a  tax  bill  this  year. 
There  were  indications  tliat  we  could  not 
get  together  as  Members  of  Congress  and 
that  the  President  himself  had  some  dif- 
ferent ideas  on  the  legislation  than  Con- 
gress had. 

The  President  earlier  had  recom- 
mended a  10-percent  surtax.  The  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  I  think  we 
can  state  accurately,  refused  to  act  be- 
cause they  insisted  on  a  substantial  re- 
duction in  Federal  expenditures  before 
they  would  consider  a  tax  bill. 

It  looked  impossible  at  the  begiiming 
of  this  year  to  get  a  tax  bill.  The  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  did  send 
over  to  the  Senate  a  bill  to  extend  the 
excise  taxes  on  automobiles  and  com- 
mimications  services.  That  biU  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and 
our  chaii-man,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  held  hear- 
ings on  the  measure.  We  reported  the 
bill  to  the  Senate  and,  for  the  first  time 
in  my  30  years  of  service  in  Congress, 
the  Senate  added  a  completely  new  tax 
bill  to  a  House-passed  bill.  In  the  final 
analysis,  we  received  concurrence  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  yesterday 
on  that  matter.  This  is  the  first  time  I 
have  seen  such  a  situation  develop. 


Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  do  not  have  much 
time,  but  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to  the 
distinguishes  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  able 
Senator  from  Kansas  has  made  a  note- 
worthy observation. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  Senate 
played  a  very  minor  role  in  the  enact- 
ment of  tax  legislation.  The  role  of  the 
Senate  has  been  increasing  in  impor- 
tance. In  this  instance,  the  tax  bill  was 
virtually  written  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 

of  A 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate very  much  the  remarks  of  the  Sen- 
ator. That  is  exactly  what  I  am  tiying  to 
stress  at  the  present  time. 

It  should  be  stated  that  when  the  biU 
came  before  the  Senate  on  the  extension 
of  the  excise  taxes  on  automobiles  and 
c:jmmunications  services,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  IMr. 
Smathers  1  and  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  IMr.  Williams),  who 
had  prepared  a  tax  bill  dealing  not  only 
w  ith  an  increase  in  surtax  but  also  with 
a  substantial  reduction  in  Federal  ex- 
penditures and  a  reduction  in  Federal 
personnel,  offered  their  measure  as  an 
amendment  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
That  amendment  was  agreed  to  by  a 
vote  of  57  to  31. 

1  pay  my  respects  to  both  of  these  dis- 
tinguislied  Senators  for  their  determina- 
tion to  secure  action  in  an  effort  to 
strengthen  the  fiscal  structure  of  the 

Nation.  ..  ,  ^,    . 

I  tliink  it  was  absolutely  essential  that 
such  action  be  taken.  For  a  time  it  looked 
as  though  it  would  be  impossible  to  tell 
the  world  that  we  in  America  had  finally 
reached  the  conclusion  that  we  would 
take  action  to  stabilize  and  expand  the 
value  of  the  dollar  in  the  world  and 
strengthen  our  fiscal  economy  by  coming 
closer  to  a  balanced  budget. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  are  entitled  to  much  credit  for 
this  action.  In  addition,  other  Senators 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  were  involved 
in  this  battle. 

Mr.  President,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware, 
there  would  not  be  a  tax  bill  before  the 
Senate  today.  ^    ^ 

Mr  President.  I  shaU  read  bnefly  from 
an  article  written  by  Marshall  McNeU.  a 
Scripps-Howard  staff  writer.  The  article 
is  entitled  "The  Tenacious  Senator  Wil- 
liams—Spending  Cut  Owed  to  One  Man." 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  would  not 
agree  with  that  statement,  but  I  think 
that  the  statement  ought  to  be  made  a 
part  of  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

2  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Kansas.  „,     „ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator fiom  Kansas  is  recognized  for  an 
additional  2  minutes. 

Mr.  CARLSON,  Mr.  President,  the  ar- 
ticle reads  in  part : 

It's  a  good  thing  for  a  senator  to  have  guts. 
But  in  the  law-making  process  he  must  also 
be  tenacious. 

Sen.  John  J.  WllUams  of  Delaware  Is  load- 
ed with  tenacity.  He  hafi  shown  his  political 


courage  time  and  again  fighting  federal  ex- 
travagance and  waste,  petty  and  major  clils- 
ellng,  and  lapses  In  government  ethics. 

It  was  these  two  qualities  of  courage  and 
tenacity  that  caused  the  President  Thursday 
to  say:  "Yes!" 

The  question  put  to  the  President  In  Ins 
ijrcss  conference  at  the  Texas  ranch  was: 
Would  he  sign  a  bill  that  linked  a  $6  billion 
budget  cut  to  the  10  per  cent  Income  tux  in- 
crease his  administration  h;is  been  seeking 
unsuccessfully  for  more  than  a  year?  Tha 
President  suid:  •Yes!" 

Tlius  Williams  won  what  can  be  considered 
the  biggest  battle  of  his  career,  a  victory 
v/hich— unless  our  whole  economy  unravels— 
will  protect  the  foundation  of  the  dollar  and 
curb  the  speeding  inflation  that's  penalizing 
everyone. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Tenacious   Sen.\tor   Wim-Iams— Spfnd- 

iNC  err  Owed  to  Oke  Man 

(By  Marshall  McNeil) 

Washington.— It's  a  good  thing  fur  a  s.n- 

ator  to  have  guts.   But  in   the   li.w-maklng 

process  he  must  also  be  tenacious. 

Sen  John  J.  Williams  of  Delaware  is  loaded 
with  tenacity.  He  has  shown  l:is  politicr.l 
courage  time  and  again  lighting  federal  e:<- 
travagance  and  watte,  petty  and  major  chis- 
e.ing.  and  lapses  in  gtivcrnmcnt  ethics. 

It  was  these  two  qualities  of  ourage  and 
tenacity  that  caused  the  President  Thursday 
Ui  r,;iy:  "Yes!"  . 

The  question  put  to  the  President  in  his 
press  conference  at  the  Texas  ranch  was: 
Would  he  sign  a  bill  that  linked  a  $6  billion 
budget  cut  to  the  10  per  cent  Income  t;.x 
increase  his  administration  has  been  seeking 
unsuccessfully  for  more  than  a  year?  The 
I'resident  said:  'Yes!" 

Thus  Williams  won  what  can  be  considered 
the  biggest  brittle  of  his  c.ireer.  a  victory 
which — unless  our  whole  economy  unravels — 
will  protect  the  foundation  of  the  dollar  and 
curb  the  speeding  inflation  that's  penalizing 
everyone. 

Washington  was  a  sorry  sight  early  this 
Spring.  The  administration  demanded  a  10 
per  cent  tax  increase.  Tlie  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  where  such  a  law  must 
originate,  refused  to  move  unUl  the  Whita 
House  came  through  with  firm  promises  of 
substantial  cuts  in  government  spending. 
The  White  House  stood  fast  by  what  it  called 
its  "tight"  budget. 

This  stalemate  threatened  our  whole  na- 
tional fiscal  posture.  The  dollar  was  running 
Into  trouble  here  and  abroad;  the  Treasury 
deficit  was  rising  toward  record  levels. 

Then  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  ap- 
proved and  the' House  passed  a  bill  extend- 
ing excise  taxes  on  autos  and  communica- 
tions services.  The  bill  went  to  the  Senate, 
was  cleared  by  the  Finance  Committee  and 
reached  the  floor. 

There  Williams,  a  Republican,  moved  in 
where  Democratic  leaders  feared,  or  refused, 
to  tread.  While  others  cried  for  ec<jnomy  and 
higher  wixes,  Williams  offered  an  amendment 
to  the  excise  tax  bill  to  achieve  those  very 
things,  very  specifically.  His  amendment 
called  for  a  $6  billion  cut  In  spending  and 
a  10  per  cent  Income  tax  increase.  Sen. 
George  Smathers  (D.,  Fla.)  cosponsored  the 
amendment. 

Last  April  2.  the  Senate  approved  that 
amendment,  53  to  35.  with  most  of  President 
Johnsons  Democrats  opposing  and  most  of 
Williams'  Republican  colleagues  approving. 

The  administration's  fight  against  so  deep 
a  budget  cut  then  began.  The  President 
wanted  only  a  $4  billion  cut,  or  less.  His 
men  In  vu-tually  every  department  began  to 
tell   tales   about  how   thU  service  or  that. 
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thla  project  or  the  other,  would  be  killed  or 
badly  maimed  U  government  spending  were 
rut  $6  billion. 

Every  few  days  the  tenacious  Williams  got 
to  his  feet  In  the  Senate,  and  In  his  unlikely 
low-pitched,  sometimes  squeaky.  volce..^m- 
plalned.  The  President  said  he  wanted  a>ax 
Increase?  Well,  the  Senate  had  approved  it. 
The  House  wanted  a  spending  cut?  Well,  the 
Senate  had  ordered  a  cut  All  the  adminis- 
tration had  to  do  was  to  put  the  heat  on  Its 
own  party  members  in  the  House  and  the 
tax  Increase  and  the  budget  cut  would  be- 
come law.  House  and  Senate  conferees  met 
on  the  Issues,  but  the  stalemate  continued. 

Then,  prodded  by  another  Florldlan.  Dem- 
ocratic Rep.  Sydney  Herlong  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  instructed  Its  conferees 
to  accept  the  Senate  proposal.  This  was  done. 
But  still  the  administration  clamored 
against  so  deeply  reducing  government 
spending. 

Last  Wednesday  the  House  was  given  a 
chance  to  say  whether  it  wanted  spending 
cut  only  $4  billion  By  a  vote  of  259  to  131. 
again  with  most  Republicans  on  the  side 
of  the  deeper  cut.  and  most  of  the  Demo- 
crats agaioAt  it,  the  House  spoke  its  mind. 
It  said   $4   billion  wasn't  enough. 

It  may  never  have  had  this  chance  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  Williams'  RUts  and  tenacity. 
He  was  the  man  who  laid  the  issue  squarely 
before  Congress.  And  before  President 
Johnson. 

So.  yesterday,  the  big  question  was:  Would 
the  President  relinquish  his  tight  for  a 
budget  cut  of  only  about  (4  billion,  and 
accept  the  $6  billion  cut  to  get  his  tax  in- 
crease? 

The  President    reluctantly,  said:   '"Ves." 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  PELL  TODAY 

Mr  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  for  a  unanimous-consent 
request. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  asic  tnanimous  consent  that  im- 
mediately following  the  vote  on  the  con- 
ference report,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell)  be  recognized  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  1  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE  CON- 
TROL ACT  OF  1968— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  conference  report  on  the  Revenue 
and  Expendituie  Control  Act  of  1968. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  pending  measure  was  before  the  Sen- 
ate, the  impressive  vote  by  which  it  was 
passed  certainly  reflected  the  Senates 
sense  of  fiscal  responsibility. 

As  has  been  indicated,  we  are  deeply 
indebted  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  I  Mr.  WilliamsI  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr. 
SmathersI  for  keeping  this  matter  con- 
stantly before  the  committee  and  before 
the  House  and  before  the  Senate  until  it 
eventuated  in  the  action  that  brings  the 
measure  here  today. 

I  am  rather  proud  of  this  body,  and  I 
am  proud  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 


and  the  Senator  from  Florida  for  the  job 
they  did. 

I  am  speaking  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  and  I 
know  what  a  difficult  undertaking  it  was. 
And  I  know  also  the  obstacles  and  im- 
pediments that  were  encountered.  How- 
ever, it  finally  eventuated  in  a  complete 
result. 

Mr  SMATHERS  Mr  President.  I  yield 
one-half  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
CK-laware. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  is  recognized  for 
one-half  minute. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
the  Senator  from  Kansas,  and  the  other 
Senators  for  thei-  kind  remarks.  How- 
ever. I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  from 
Florida  will  agree  that  we  could  not  have 
succeeded  if  we  had  not  received  co- 
operation in  our  efforts  from  many  Sen- 
ators on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Likewise.  I  wish  to  join  the  Senator 
from  Florida  in  paying  respects  to  Dr. 
Woodworth  and  other  memt)ers  of  the 
staff.  Their  services  were  invaluable. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Utah. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  propose  to 
vote  lor  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure 
Control  Act  of  1968.  and  I  hope  it  will 
pass. 

Early  last  November,  in  the  closing 
days  of  the  first  session  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress. I  took  this  floor  to  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  defer  adjournment  until  we 
completed  a  full  debate  on  the  need  for, 
and  the  obligation  of.  a  surtax.  I  felt 
confident  that  any  sustained  discussion 
on  this  important  public  policy  i.ssue 
would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  Con- 
gress should  act.  and  act  immediately. 
We  did  not  debate,  of  course,  and  we  are 
not  taking  final  action  until  today — some 
7  long  months  later. 

At  the  time  I  first  spoke,  many  op- 
ponents of  the  bill  doubted  that  failure 
to  act  would  bring  serious  consequences. 

1  could  not  agree — I  felt  the  consequences 
would  be  severe  and  predicted  a  number 
of  them.  All  have  proved  correct  in  one 
degree  or  another.  The  consequence 
which  I  most  feared,  because  it  would 
most  directly  aflect  the  people,  was  in- 
flation. As  we  now  know,  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing has  risen  about  2  percent  since  last 
November.  It  is  no  coincidence,  that  the 

2  percent  of  personal  income  which  has 
been  eaten  up  in  inflation  since  that 
date — or  about  $12.8  billion — is  a  little 
more  than  the  $  1 1  billion  surtax  will  cost 
the  taxpayer.  It  was  a  sound  forecast, 
and  one  which  I  made,  that  the  surtax 
would  cost  the  average  citizen  less  than 
the  increase  in  the  cost  of  livmg  which 
would  result  without  it. 

It  is  incredible  to  me  that  the  other 
body  could  have  held  up  a  surtax  bill 
for  so  many  months.  The  case  for  a  sur- 
tax has  become  more  insistent  with  each 
passing  day.  The  Senate  had  to  resort 
to  attaching  an  amendment  to  the  excise 
tax  bill  to  get  action — taking  the  initia- 
tive away  from  the  House  where  tax 
measures  are  supposed  to  originate. 

The  Senate  had  also  to  take  the  initia- 


tive on  the  $6  billion  spending  cut  which 
the  bill  contains,  in  order  to  get  a  tax- 
spending  package.  So  In  this  respect,  the 
Senate  had  also  to  Initiate  action  which 
the  House  could  have  Initiated,  since  it 
acts  flrst  on  appropriation  bills. 

It  is  with  some  reluctance  that  I  sup- 
port a  $6  billion  cut  in  exp>enditures  in 
fiscal  1968.  because  I  know  how  difficult 
it  is  going  to  be  to  make  a  slash  of  this 
magnitude  without  hurting  essential 
Federal  operations,  but  I  am  trusting 
that  we  can  make  these  cuts  without 
damaging  our  economy,  without  sener- 
ating  more  .social  unrest  and  without 
emasculating  important  programs  and 
projects. 

There  is  one  aspect  of  the  delay  in 
enacting  this  surtax  which  I  flnd  heart- 
ening. Many,  many  more  of  our  citizens 
have  come  to  realize  that  a  surtax  is  es- 
sential, and  to  support  it.  At  the  time 
I  flrst  spoke  out  on  the  Senate  floor,  I 
had  received  only  a  half  dozen  letters 
from  people  who  read  the  economic  sig- 
nals clearly  enough  to  be  willing  to  pay 
more  taxes,  but  now  I  am  receiving 
dozens  of  letters  from  constituents  who 
know  this  bill  must  be  passed,  and  are 
willing  to  dig  down  in  their  pockets  for 
more  money  to  pay  for  it. 

I  am  heartened,  too,  by  relief  with 
which  economists  and  other  govern- 
ments around  the  world  are  greeting 
this  evidence  of  fiscal  restraint  in  the 
United  States.  If  we  had  taken  action 
earlier,  perhaps  we  could  have  prevented 
the  dollar  crisis  which  occurred  earlier 
thic  spring.  Certainly  what  we  are  doing 
here  today  should  provide  greater  pro- 
tection for  the  dollar  in  the  future. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  for  yielding. 

I  add  my  voice  to  the  others  in  praise 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware I  Mr.  Williams],  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr. 
SmathersI  for  the  leadership  they  have 
shown. 

A  tax  increase  and  a  reduction  in 
spending  will  be  painful.  However,  we 
owe  it  to  the  future  of  the  United  States 
to  enact  this  measure.  We  owe  it  to  our 
children  and  to  our  grandchildren.  It  Is 
absolutely  necessary  that  we  set  our 
financial  house  in  order  to  keep  faith 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  I  hope  that 
out  of  this  situation  will  come  a  deter- 
mination to  reduce  the  size  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

We  are  spread  too  far.  with  too  many 
programs — not  only  abroad,  but  also  at 
home.  I  hope  that  we  can  soon  return  to 
a  govenunent  restricted  to  those  things 
that  are  properly  the  functions  of  the 
Federal  oiovemment. 

I  am  happy  for  the  gains  we  made  on 
the  industrial  bond  Issue.  The  Congress 
retained  the  right  to  legislate.  We  turned 
back  the  efforts  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  enact  tax  laws.  It  Is  my  hope 
that  the  $1  million  limit  on  tax-free 
issues  of  industrial  bonds  can  soon  be 
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materiaUy    increased.    The    States    in- 
volved are  entlUed  to  a  hearing  on  thl« 

issue 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senate  Is  asked  today  to 
accept  the  conference  report  on  legisla- 
tion to  increase  taxes  and  cut  Federal 
spending.  These  measures  have  been  ad- 
vocated by  economists,  administration 
spokesmen,  and  tax  strategists.  There 
seems  to  be  general  agreement  that  some 
kind  of  tax  increase  1b  necessary,  and 
that  some  degree  of  spending  reduction 
is  going  to  be  required  to  make  the  tax 
increase  acceptable.  ^  ^  ^w 

These  are  not  popular  actions,  but  they 
will  be  more  than  unpopular— they  wlU 
be  catastrophic— if  we  allow  spending 
cuts  to  infringe  on  vital  domestic  pro- 
grams. A  conference  report  urging  $6 
bilUon  In  cuts  seems  to  me  to  threaten 
the  existence  of  programs  only  recently 
begun,  and  only  lately  successful. 

When  this  measure  was  originally  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate,  I  opposed  the  cuts 
in  domestic  spending  proposed  and  urged 
a  reorientation  of  priorities.  Today.  I 
wish  to  further  expound  on  this  theme. 
President  Johnson's  1969  budget  is  a 
tight  budget.  There  are  no  extravagant 
domestic  expenditures;  there  is  little  or- 
namentation. Today  we  are  a  nation  of 
200  milUon  people.  By  the  year  2000  we 
will  be  300  million.  And  we  are  charged 
with  the  responsibilities  and  opportu- 
nities we  face  today,  cannot  expect  the 
Federal  budget  to  remain  static.  It  must 
grow,  and  as  it  grows,  it  must  reflect  the 
needs  of  the  people. 

A  $6  billion  spending  cut,  trims  about 
3  percent  from  the  fiscal  1969  budget, 
or  about  $3  from  every  hundred.  A  $4 
billion  cut  could  have  reduced  this  to 
about  2  percent.  I  think  most  of  us  rec- 
ognize that  the  difference  is  drastic,  par- 
ticularly at  a  time  when  we  need  to  do 
so  much  to  mend  the   fabric  of   our 

The  acceptance  of  any  spending  cut 
should  require  much  care  about  where 
spending  is  reduced.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  has  described  the  present  "tight 
budgeting"  as  "a  rigorous  application  of 
priorities."  We  have  aU  heard  the  talk 
about  national  priorities,  and  now  seems 
to  be  an  appropriate  time  to  establish 
some  priority  programs  which  must 
not — absolutely  must  notr— be  cut. 

Some  programs  and  activities  which  I 
believe    to   be   most   in   need   of    con- 
tinued full  funding  include  ongoing  pro- 
grams of  direct  Federal  assistance  to  the 
Nations  poor:   these  Include  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  programs,  lahpr 
and  manpower  development  and  trafa- 
ing.  school  food  programs,  direct  w^- 
fare  payments;  elementary  and  secdn- 
dary     education;      higher     education; 
teacher    training;    veterans'    education 
programs;  business  and  economic  devel- 
opment In  low-income  urban  areas;  ur- 
ban  renewal,   community   development, 
model  cities;  housing  programs;  food  for 
peace;  Agency  for  internaUonal  Develop- 
ment; and  air  and  water  pollution  con- 
trol program. 

These  are  the  Federal  programs  that 
have  promise  for  an  Immediate,  Identi- 
fiable return  on  the  Investment.  These 
are  the  programs  that  represent  our 
"outreach"  toward  the  victims  of  poUu- 
tion  and  congestion  and  blight.  These  are 


the  steps  we  said  we  would  take  after 
Watts,  after  Newark,  after  Detroit— and 
after  we  looked  deep  into  the  troubled 
heart  of  America. 

,  These  are  minlmums.  In  a  tight 
budget,  all  programs  and  all  activities 
reflect  some  trimming;  but  what  I  sug- 
gest in  some  programs  should  suffer  no 
more  cuts,  or  any  kind,  for  any  reason. 
Let  us  do  It  In  the  name  of  priorities,  or 
let  us  do  It  in  the  name  of  economy,  but 
let  us  be  clear  about  this:  we  must  honor 
our  commitment  to  Americans  in  need 

of  help.  ^,.    I.  J 

Additionally,  I  want  to  urge  the  budg- 
eteers  to  seek  ways  to  trim  demonstra- 
tion programs,  personnel  additioiis,  and 
administrative  costs.  Let  us  focus  the 
power  of  the  Federal  budget  on  the  do- 
ing—and less  on  the  demonstrating  and 

conferring.  *,,Jo,, 

Priorities,  indeed,  are  called  for  today. 
We  have  budgeted  more  money  for  am- 
munition for  the  U.S.  Army  than  for  low- 
Income  public  housing.  We  have  planned 
to  spend  more  for  migratory  bird  refuges 
than  for  health  sei-vices  for  migrant  agri- 
culture workers.  Somewhere  m  the 
scheme  of  things,  the  Congress  n.ust  de- 
clare that  it  values  human  growth  and 
human  progress  above  all  else. 

Mr  President,  very  reluctantly  and 
with  considerable  misgiving,  I  am  going 
to  vote  for  the  adoption  of  the  confer- 
ence report.  But  in  doing  so.  I  strongly 
urge  that  the  utmost  consideration  be 
given  to  a  system  of  priorities  in  line 
with  my  previous  comments. 

Mr  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  with 
great"  reluctance.  I  have  decided  to  cast 
my  vote  In  favor  of  the  tax  bill  confer- 
ence report.  My  reluctance  stems  from 
long-standing  opposition  to  a  tax  in- 
crease and  from  the  hope  that  we  could 
cool  off  the  economy  sufficiently  by 
means  other  than  a  raise  in  personal  and 
corporate  income  taxes. 

Today.  I  do  not  think  that  we  real- 
istically can  expect  to  put  our  financial 
house  in  order  without  a  tax  mcrease_ 
This  is  not  a  happy  situation,  and  i 
realize  that  the  citizens  of  my  State  will 
be  severely  burdened  by  yet  another 
claim  on  their  earnings. 

Yet  what  are  the  alternatives?  We  face 
a  huge  deficit,  mounting  inflation,  ris- 
ing interest  rates,  a  critical  imbalance 
on  our  International  payments  account, 
and  a  very  shaky  international  monetair 
situation.  These  Problems  cannot  be  left 
unsolved,  and  unpleasant  though  the  job 
may  be,  it  is  we  In  this  Congress  who 
must  solve  them.  To  turn  our  backs  would 
be  totally  Irresponsible,  all  the  niore  so 
because  in  the  long  run  our  negUgence 
would  impose  a  burden  on  the  taxpayer 
far  in  excess  of  the  proposed,  modest  tax 
increase.  . 

The  situation  Is  one  in  which  we  must 
act  now  to  avoid  drastic  action  later,  it 
is  a  situation  which  gives  a  Congress  re- 
sponsible for  the  financial  welfare  of  the 
Nation  no  choice  but  to  act. 

There  is  even  a  chance  now  that  our 
action  will  come  too  late  and  involve  too 
Uttle  It  is  possible  to  understand  the 
seriousness  of  the  crisis  we  face  by  real- 
izing that  even  the  $15.5  billion  more  the 
tax  hike  Is  estimated  to  bring  into  the 
Treasury  will  only  holdthe  fiscal  year 
1969  deficit  down  to  about  $10  billion. 
The  point  Is  not  that  we  cannot  afford 


important  social  legislation  and  a  costly 
war  at  the  same  time.  The  point  Is  that 
we  must  pay  for  them,  or  risk  budgetary 
disaster. 

For  the  average  American  consumer, 
a  huge  deficit  and  an  overheated  econ- 
omy mean  one  thing:  inflation.  Unless 
we  pass  this  tax  measure  today,  we  en- 
danger the  economic  welfare  of  eveiy 
American  who  must  depend  on  a  fixed 
Income,  and  even  those  with  more  flexible 
incomes  could  be  sucked  into  an  infla- 
tionary spiral  the  likes  of  which  this  Na- 
tion has  never  seen. 

For  the  prospective  homeowner  and 
credit  buyer,  a  failure  to  enact  a  tax  sur- 
charge will  mean  a  continuation  of  high 
interest  rates  and,  in  all  probability,  a 
trend  toward  even  steeper  rates.  Finan- 
cial Institutions,  lor  example,  have 
warned  of  a  possibility  of  8  percent  In- 
terest on  prime  loans,  to  be  followed  by 
a  complete  credit  collapse. 

Unless  something  Is  done  to  cool  off 
the  economy,  we  run  the  risk  of  pricing 
our  goods  and  services  completely  out  of 
the  world  market,  thereby  throwing  the 
International  payments  account  Into  an 
even  heavier  Imbalance.  This  spring,  for 
the  first  time  in  many  years,  our  Inter- 
national trade  acco'jnt  showed  an  un- 
favorable balance,  and  this  unfortunate 
development  could  continue  unless  we 
sell  more  abroad.  Needless  to  say.  we 
win  not  be  able  to  sell  If  our  pnces 
are    too    high,     and    nothing     pushes 
prices  up  faster  than  runaway  Inflation. 
One  of  the  most  serious  consequences 
of  Inflation  could  be  another  pold  rash, 
a  development  which  this  time  would 
force   abandonment   of   the   two-tiered 
price  on  gold,  established  only  last  win- 
ter. Already  European  bankers  are  con- 
cerned about  the  maintenance  of  tills 
price  system,  but  should  we  not  pass  the 
surcharge  as  a  hedge  against  Inflation, 
our  inaction  might  persuade  tliem  to  re- 
duce their  dollar  holdings  substantially. 
With  some  $32  billion  in  foreign  hands 
and  only  $10.5  billion  in  gold  reserves, 
we  are  In  no  position  to  encourage  an- 
other gold  rush,  on  the  contrar>',  we 
must  persuade  the  worid  that  we  are 
serious  about  halting  Inflation  and  in- 
tend to  keep  the  dollar  at  its  present 

value.  ,     ^,  .     4    ,  s„ 

Finally  Mr.  President,  this  tax  in- 
crease can  be  justified  because  It  is  ac- 
companied by  an  absolute  guarantee  to 
reduce  Government  expenditures  by  $b 
billion.  There  Is  no  chance  whatsoever 
that  the  additional  tax  dollars  will  lead 
to  more  Government  outlays:  the  Con- 
gress has  written  Into  this  bill  a  firm 
promise  to  the  American  people  that  this 
win  not  happen.  . 

The  need  for  the  surcharge  derives  of 
course,   from   the   continuation   of   the 
tragic  war  In  Vietnam.  If  the  war  should 
be  scaled  down,  no  increase  In  revenue 
would  be  necessary,  and  the  peace  tall.s 
in  Paris  offer  some  hope  that  tnis  may 
actually  come  about   Let  us  pray  that 
it  does.  In  the  meantime,  I  feel  it  v.ould 
be  wise  to  review  our  tax  situation  6 
months  after  this  conference  report  be- 
forSes  law.  If  in  6  months  there  is  an 
chance  that  we  can  reduce  our  w  ar  ex 
penditures.  then  we  should  lift  this  ad- 
ditional tax  burden.  ,,,.„,   T  vnt.*. 
Mr  MONDALE.  Mr.  President  I  vot« 
m  support  of  this  conference  tax  biU  with 
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great  reluctance  and  misgivings.  But  I 
do  so  believing  that — on  balance — the 
danger  of  not  passing  it  is  the  greater. 

I  fully  support  the  theory  that  the 
Federal  Government  ought  to  use  appro- 
priately and  fully  its  powers  of  taxation, 
spending,  and  control  of  interest  rates  to 
spur  economic  underperformance  and  to 
check  economic  overheating  and  infla- 
tion. My  deep  concern  is  not  based  on 
the  tax  increase  portion  of  this  measure. 
If  it  were  only  a  question  of  a  tax  in- 
crease, what  we  really  would  be  tallcing 
about  today  is  a  choice  between  higher 
taxes  on  the  one  hand,  and  higher  Inter- 
est rates  and  prices  on  the  other.  I  would 
certainly  want  to  avoid  higher  interest 
rates  and  prices,  because  those  conse- 
quences tend  to  deprive  those  sectors  of 
our  economy  which  are  already  starved 
and  which  do  not  share  equally  in  our 
economic  wealth.  They  affect  poor  people 
on  fixed  or  ix)verty  level  incomes  very 
.>;everely.  Higher  taxes,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  not  have  the  .same  effect  because 
the  tax  burden  of  the  poor  is  already  low. 
and  this  bill  exempts  individual  taxpay- 
ers in  the  two  lowest  brackets  from  the 
surcharge. 

I  am.  however,  deeply  concerned  over 
the  provisions  for  a  $6  billion  reduc- 
tion in  Federal  spendinp.  especially 
with  no  direction  -agreed  by  the  Con- 
gress for  itself  or  the  President  as  to  the 
areas  in  which  the  reductions  are  to  be 
made.  I  simply  do  not  believe  that  cuts 
should  be  made  in  any  case  in  the  pro- 
grams we  have  imssed  to  bring  the  poor, 
and  the  deprived,  and  the  hungry  into  an 
equal  share  of  national  opportunity  and 
abundance. 

In  the  last  analysis,  my  vote  in  sup- 
port of  this  bill  is  a  vote  of  confidence 
in  the  President.  It  reflects  my  belief 
that  he  will  not  make  any  significant  re- 
ductions in  programs  dealing  with  pov- 
erty, civil  rights,  education,  urban  as- 
sistance, ixjllution.  manpower  and  job 
training,  and  other  hard-won  and  sore- 
ly needed  social  welfare  legislation. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  President  is 
firmly  committed  to  these  programs,  and 
that  budget  cuts  made  by  ium  pursuant 
to  this  bill  will  be  made  in  nonessential 
and  deferrable  public  works  programs, 
military  programs,  the  space  program, 
the  supersonic  transport,  and  the  like. 
For  example,  the  President  could  defer, 
if  the  Congress  does  not.  the  deployment 
of  an  anti-ballistic-missile  system. 

I  am  also  persuaded  that  some  of  the 
other  features  of  this  conference  report 
deserve  support. 

The  iiartial  closing  of  the  unjustifiable 
tax  loopholes  for  industrial  development 
bonds  is  a  sound  first  step. 

The  deferral  of  the  severe  restrictions 
on  public  assistance  and  aid  for  depend- 
ent children  programs  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary. 

And  finally,  the  biU  contains  a  pro- 
vision for  submission  by  the  President 
to  the  Congress  of  proposals  for  a  com- 
prehensive reform  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954.  This  is  definitely  not 
earth  shaking.  It  could  be  a  beginning. 
It  is  especially  relevant  now  when  the 
obvious  alternative  to  a  tax  increase 
for  more  revenue  is  tax  reform. 

A  system  which  presently  allows — as  it 
does — its  wealthiest  citizens  to  escape 
taxation  or  pay  only  a  minimal  percent- 


age of  their  Incomes  In  taxes,  while  the 
majority  of  wage-earning  middle-income 
taxpayers  are  seriously  burdened  by  their 
tax  load,  is  outrageous.  In  theory  our 
system  is  progressive;  in  practice,  it  is 
not.  Statutory  tax  rates  rise  from  14  per- 
cent on  incomes  under  $5,000  to  70  per- 
cent on  those  over  $100,000.  Actual  tax 
rates  paid  show  that  a  taxpayer  earning 
$50,000  or  more  on  the  average  pays  an 
effective  rate  of  only  about  25  percent. 

Some  escape  taxation  altogether.  In 
1962.  three  taxpayers  with  incomes  in 
cxce.ss  of  $5  million  annually  paid  no 
Federal  income  tax.  In  1965,  35  taxpay- 
ers with  annual  incomes  or  more  than 
half  a  million  dollars  paid  nothing.  We 
have  a  system  riddled  with  loopholes,  de- 
vices, and  paps  which  enable  the  rich  to 
throw  the  tax  burden  on  the  middle- 
income  taxpayer. 

This  system  allows  deductions  for  ex- 
pense account  living  for  corporation  per- 
sonnel, while  the  wage-earning  individual 
must  meet  his  daily  expenses  without 
that  subsidy. 

Big  business  Is  allowed  a  7-percent 
credit  for  new  plant  investment,  and  ac- 
celerated depreciation  for  rapid  tax 
writeoffs. 

Financial  institutions  such  as  banks 
and  life  insurance  companies  may  set  up 
huge  reserves  for  losses  which  provide  a 
tax  benefit  to  them. 

In  December  of  last  year,  Congress 
passed  a  bill  to  allow  American  Motors 
to  carrj-  back  net  operating  losses  for  5 
years  instead  of  3  years  as  allowed  by 
present  law.  in  effect  giving  the  company 
a  rebate  of  $20  milUon. 

I  cite  these  examples  for  only  one 
reason.  Such  tax  relief  and  loopholes  are 
in  actual  effect  Federal  subsidies  sup- 
porting assumed  public  policy  objectives. 
My  purpose  is  not  to  say  they  are  unjus- 
tified, but  rather,  that  these  subsidies 
ought  to  stand  or  fall  in  the  same  arena 
as  farm  subsidies,  education  assistance, 
urban  programs,  and  all  of  the  other 
budgeted  expenditures.  Their  size  and 
effect  is  unfairly  masked  by  Inclusion  In 
the  tax  law,  since  they  then  do  not  ap- 
pear in  the  Federal  budget. 

Mr.  Stanley  Surrey.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  has  suggested  that 
tax  loopholes  and  breaks  be  designated 
as  Federal  expenditures.  This  would  show 
that  tax  relief  and  tax  absolution  are  ac- 
tually the  same  as  Federal  spending — an 
allocation  of  economic  resources  for 
specific  policy  goals. 

Mr.  Surrey  argues  that  such  a  scheme 
would  make  those  who  argue  for  Gov- 
ernment expenditure  cuts,  particularly 
businessmen,  aware  that  large  Federal 
budgets  include,  as  well,  the  tax  sub- 
sidies that  enable  him  to  stay  in  busi- 
ness. For  example,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  would  be  required  to  include 
the  oil  depletion  allowance  benefit  in  its 
"billion  dollar  budget"  as  a  subsidy  sup- 
porting the  oil  industry. 

Or  tax  credits  and  untaxed  industrial 
or  municipal  development  bonds  might 
be  counted  as  expenditures  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government — paid  for  by  the  mid- 
dle-income taxpayer— to  attract  new 
business  to  certain  cities.  We  might  even 
reduce  Federal  spending  in  such  areas 
by  aUocating  by  Stotes  or  cities  a  certain 
number  of  dollars  in  the  budget  for  such 
bond  subsidies. 


The  day  of  tax  reform — and  public 
recognition  of  tax  loopholes  as  Federal 
subsidies — may  not  be  far  distant.  We 
have  riots  in  our  cities,  15  million  starv- 
ing and  malnourished  people  In  our  Na- 
tion, a  Poor  Peoples'  March,  and  an  eco- 
nomic pie  which  gives  20  percent  of  the 
wealth  to  5  percent  of  the  people,  and 
gives  only  5  percent  of  the  wealth  to  the 
bottom  20  percent  of  the  people.  It  is 
time  for  a  change. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  as 
we  pass  this  tax  bill,  I  would  like  to  state 
that  I  am  voting  for  the  bill  not  because  I 
think  it  is  just  or  an  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  the  financial  burden  of  running 
this  country,  but  because  some  kind  of 
an  increase  In  revenue  is  an  economic 
necessity.  I  believe  that  some  kind  of  a 
tax  bill  is  absolutely  necessary  because 
of  the  uncertain  condition  of  the  U.S. 
budget  due  to  the  great  drain  on  the 
Government's  fiscal  resources  caused  by 
the  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

During  World  War  II,  excess  profits 
taxes  aided  in  the  financing  of  our  war 
effort.  This  bill  Is  in  stark  contrast,  as  it  is 
the  individual  wage  earner  who  fi- 
nances the  cost  of  this  war,  not  those 
making  vast  fortunes  and  profits  out  of 
our  defense  expenditures.  It  is  almost  in- 
conceivable in  these  times  of  economic 
difficulty  that  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  would  turn  down  an  excess  profits 
tax  to  be  levied  on  those  making  war  for- 
tunes, but  it  has  happened.  The  proposal 
of  Senator  McGovern  for  an  excess  prof- 
its tax,  for  which  I  voted,  received  only 
16  votes  in  this  body.  Even  the  Renego- 
tiation Board  established  by  the  Rene- 
gotiation Act  of  1951  has  had  its  au- 
thority and  persoruiel  substantially  re- 
duced— even  though  they  recovered  more 
than  $800  million  through  renegotiated 
contracts  in  the  Korean  war  alone. 

In  this  war  in  Southeast  Asia,  there 
are  those  who  are  taking  advantage  of 
the  Federal  Government  through  large 
defense  profits.  Vice  Adm.  Hyman  G. 
Rickover  pointed  out  in  congressional 
testimony  that  he  has  seen  profits  of 
defense  contractors  rise  by  25  percent. 
These  profits  are  taken  right  out  of  the 
individual  taxpayer's  pockets  at  a  time 
when  he  is  contributing  more  than  his 
share  in  taxes  and  lives  to  keep  this 
country  strong.  The  average  John  Q. 
Public  is  footing  the  bill  for  the  war,  not 
only  in  blood,  but  in  money. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  in- 
dividual's percentage  of  the  revenue  col- 
lected to  run  this  country  has  risen  from 
41.1  percent  in  1967  to  49  percent  in 
the  1969  budget.  Yet,  at  the  same  time, 
corporate  contributions  have  dropped 
from  22.7  percent  in  1967  to  20.8  percent 
in  this  year's  budget.  And  yet,  we  are 
here  today  putting  an  additional  sur- 
tax on  the  individual. 

For  these  reasons,  I  vote  for  this  tax 
bill  reluctantly,  as  an  economic  neces- 
sity under  the  conditions  existing  in  the 
Governn.ent  and  private  sectors  today. 
I  vote  for  it  not  because  of  its  fair  ap- 
plication, but  because  it  is  the  only  tax 
bill  we  have  any  hope  of  passing  this 
session,  at  a  time  when  it  is  an  economic 
necessity  to  raise  the  tax  levies  in  order 
to  pay  for  our  ever-increasing  military 
efforts,  else  the  dollar  is  so  weakened 
as  to  jeopardize  our  economic  strategy. 
Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  when 
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this  tax  bill  was  befori  the  Senate  nearly 
3  months  ago,  I  offered,  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  67  other  Senators,  an 
amendment  and  a  plea.  The  amendment 
was  the  textile  quota  amendment  and 
the  plea  was  for  the  jobs  of  over  two  mil- 
lion American  workers  whose  livelihood 
depends  on  the  textile  industi-y. 

In  spite  of  strenuous  opposition,  the 
Senate  refused  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
these  workers  and  the  amendment  was 
adopted  overwhelmingly. 

When  the  bill  reached  conference  the 
Senate  conferees  led  by  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  were  true 
to  their  charge  and  they  made  every 
effort  to  retain  the  Senate  amendments. 
They  fought  long  and  hard  and  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
them  for  myself  and  the  textile  workers 
of  this  country. 

But  we  did  not  prevail.  We  were  un- 
able to  obtain  any  help  from  the  House 
conferees — in  spite  of  the  fact  that  197 
Members  of  that  body  had  sponsored 
similar  legislation. 

We  were  hopeful  at  this  juncture  that 
the  administration  would  live  up  to  past 
pronouncements  and  help  the  industry 
obtain  the  help  that  even  the  adminis- 
tration calls  vital.  But  once  again  the 
real  policy  of  the  Government  was  af- 
firmed—a policy  of  promises,  promises. 
Because  of  the  efforts  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  I  was  allowed  to  appear 
before   the   conference   committee   and 
present  my  case  along  with  Ambassador 
Roth  who  spoke  for  the  administration. 
Mr.    President,    the   Grimm   brothers 
would  have  been  hard  put  to  conjure  up 
a  stranger  encounter. 
I  spoke  of  job  loss. 
I  spoke  of  declining  profits. 
I  spoke  of  money  not  invested. 
I  spoke  of  facilities  being  built  over- 
seas. 

As  my  source  I  quoted  the  Department 
of  Commerce  Textile  Economics  Bureau, 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  the  FTC-SEC  Quar- 
terly Financial  Reports,  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  Division  of  Foreign  Com- 
merce Conditions. 

Ambassador  Roth  spoke  of  a  light  at 
the  end  of  the  tunnel  and  prosperity  that 
was  just  around  the  corner.  He  talked 
of  a  booming  economy  that  would  soon 
affect  the  textile  industi-y.  And  he  quoted 
Nations  Business.  Women's  Wear  Daily, 
and  prospectus'  issued  by  companies  try- 
ing to  sell  stock. 

The  entire  presentation  was  ludi- 
crous— but  then  so  is  the  administra- 
tion's trade  policy. 

Less  than  a  month  ago  on  May  28,  the 
President  sent  to  the  Hill  his  trade  mes- 
sage. In  it  he  said : 

At  the  present  time,  proposals  pending 
before  the  Congress  would  Impose  quotas  or 
other  trade  restrictions  on  the  Imports  of 
over  twenty  industries. 

...  In  a  world  of  expanding  trade,  such 
restrictions  would  be  self-defeating.  Under 
international  rules  of  trade,  a  nation  restricts 
importe  only  at  the  risk  of  Its  own  exports. 
Restriction  begets  restriction. 

...  In  reality,  "protectionist"  measures  do 
not  protect  any  of  u». 

.  .  .  Our  policy  of  liberal  trade  has  served 
this  nation  well.  It  will  continue  to  advance 
our  Interests  in  the  future. 


On  June  10,  just  13  days  later,  the 
President,  by  proclamation,  acted  to 
place  a  quota  on  certain  dairy  products. 
The  tariff  commission  had  not  acted — 
their  investigation  was  still  underway. 
Congress  had  not  acted — indeed  the  ocn- 
ate  had  defeated  milk  quotas  immedi- 
ately after  they  had  overwhelmingly 
passed  textile  quotas.  And  only  13  days 
had  passed  since  the  President  said  that 
our  policy  of  liberal  trade  would  continue 
to  advance  our  interest  in  the  future. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  this  is  not  sour 
grapes.  The  dairy  industry  has  a  prob- 
lem—I  have  supported  them  in  their 
efforts  to  obtain  relief  and  I  am  elad 
that  it  was  forthcoming. 

However,  tlie  fact  remains  that  the 
problems  of  the  textile  industry  are  long 
standing — tliey  are  provable  beyond 
question  by  Government  gathered  fig- 
ures— and  a  legislative  solution  has  the 
endorsement  of  at  least  265  Members  of 
Conuic.'JS.  All  we  ask,  Mr.  President,  is 
that  the  American  businessman  and  the 
American  workers  be  shown  the  same 
consideration  we  show  their  foreign 
counterparts. 

Mr.  President,  6  weeks  ago  I  was  forced 
to  can-y  to  the  210.000  textile  workers 
that  hold  70  percent  of  the  jobs  in  my 
State  the  message  that  the  job  assurance 
they  had  sought  so  long  would  not  be 
forthcoming. 

Today  I  am  asked  to  carry  them  a  new 
and  equally  apalling  message.  I  am  asked 
to  explain  to  these  workers  why  the  Gov- 
ernment cannot  manage  its  own  fiscal 
affairs  in  tlie  way  in  which  every  house- 
holder is  required  to  manage  his. 

I  am  asked  to  explain  why  Government 
Is  not  able  to  differentiate  between  the 
desirable  and  the  necessary  and  why  the 
Federal  Government  refused  to  cut  back 
spending  when  it  first  became  necessary. 
Now  the  taxpayers  of  America  are 
going  to  be  asked  to  dip  into  their  al- 
ready depleted  pockets  to  ante  up  the 
difference  in  Uncle  Sam's  income  and 
outgo  and  I  am  going  to  have  to  tell  the 
textile  workers  in  South  Carolina  that 
the  excuse  the  Government  is  using  is 
that  the  economy  is  •overheated"  and 
needs  to  be  "cooled  off." 

Mr.  President,  the  textile  workers' 
economy  is  already  "cooled  off."  He  faces 
the  hard,  cold  reality  of  layoffs,  unpaid 
vacations,  shorter  work  weeks,  and  a 
lighter  paycheck. 

I  do  not  intend  to  ask  him  to  assume 
more  responsibility  when  the  Govern- 
ment apparently  ignores  its  responsi- 
bUity. 

For  these  reasons  I  intend  to  vote 
against  the  income  tax  surcharge  con- 
ference report  and  I  urge  every  other 
Member  of  this  body  to  do  so. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  in  April, 
after  a  good  bit  of  effort,  the  Senate 
passed  H.R.  15414  to  ameliorate  our 
Nation's  fiscal  problems  by  both  cutting 
Federal  spending  and  increasing  Federal 
taxes.  Though  the  Senate-House  con- 
ferees made  some  changes  in  the  original 
Senate-passed  bill,  this  legislation  re- 
tains its  most  important  aspect:  substan- 
tial reductions  in  the  expenditures 
scheduled  by  the  Federal  Government 
during    fiscal    year    1969.    Our    present 


Federal  financial  dilemma  requires  that 
we  do  all  tliat  we  possibly  can  to  correct 
our  Nation's  financial  ills.  Latest  esti- 
mates of  the  Federal  budget  indicate 
that  we  shall  have  a  mammoth  deficit  of 
perhaps  $19.8  billion  during  the  current 
fiscal  year — the  largest  such  deficit  we 
have  had  since  the  years  of  World  V^ar 
II.  The  need  to  close  the  huge  gap  be- 
tween Federal  income  and  output  is 
paramount,  and  this  legislation  at  least 
represents  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
The  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control 
Act  of  1968  as  approved  by  the  confer- 
ence committee  contains  some  important 
revisions.  It  was  agreed,  with  respect  to 
permanent  full-time  civilian  employees 
ill  the  executive  branch,  that  one  vacan- 
cy ill  four  in  each  department  or  agency 
i.s  not  to  be  filled  until  such  time  as  the 
overall  number  of  employees  reaches  the 
level  of  June  30.  1966.  Hopefully,  of 
course,  any  needed  manpower  needs  can 
be  met  while  substantially  reducing  any 
sinecures  or  overstaffing. 

I  am  plea.sed  that  the  conference  com- 
mittee approved  without  change  what  I 
consider  the  most  Important  provision  of 
the  bill:  the  limitation  of  expenditures 
for  fiscal  1969  to  $180.1  billion.  This  rep- 
resents a  $6  billion  across-the-board  cut. 
Some  important  limitations  in  such  re- 
ductions apply  to  expenditures  for  spe- 
cial support  of  Vietnam  operations,  in- 
terest payments  on  the  debt,  veterans' 
benefit  payments,  and  payments  from 
trust  funds  established  by  tlie  Social  Se- 
curity Act. 

However,  in  several  areas  of  higher 
priority,  I  believe  that  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  defer  some  reductions.  Certainly 
our  Vietnam  commitments  must  remain 
firm.  We  must  move  carefully  in  the  area 
of  necessary  veterans'  benefits,  for  it  in 
my  understanding  that  the  Veterans' 
Administration  may  well  lose  some 
3.000  employees  in  the  critical  area  of 
nurses  and  VA  hospital  aides.  Clearly, 
the  Veterans'  Administration  will  be 
hard  pressed  to  stand  such  a  shortage.  I 
presume  the  administration  will  exercise 
some  insight  and  judgment  in  such  cases. 
I  am,  of  course,  pleased  that  the  Sen- 
ate-House conferees  retained  the  pro- 
vision for  reduction  of  new  obligational 
and  loan  authority  for  the  fiscal  year 
1969  by  some  $10  billion.  This  represents 
a  cut  from  $201.7  billion  proposed  in  the 
budfiet  to  $191.7  billion. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  cuts  in 
excessive  welfare  spending  in  some  areas 
was  wisely  retained  by  the  conferees,  as 
was  a  provision  calling  for  a  comprehen- 
sive veroim  of  tlie  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954. 

Mr.  Pic.iident,  as  much  as  we  all  de- 
plore the  imposition  of  higher  taxes,  I 
believe  that  the  10-percent  tax  surcharge 
must  be  temporarily  imposed  if  we  are  to 
return  to  a  course  of  fiscal  responsibility 
and  to  restore  foreign  confidence  in  the 
dollar.  As  of  March  1968,  our  gross  pub- 
lic debt  had  climbed  to  $351  billion.  We 
must  move  with  haste  to  correct  this 
situation. 

Such  an  enormous  public  debt  and 
wanton  Federal  spending  can  only  lend 
to  the  mounting  spiral  of  inflation  which 
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threAtens  to  undermine  the  stability  and 
strength  of  the  U.S.  dollar.  Inflation,  of 
course,  falla  with  pcuticuiar  severity 
upon  low-income  individuals  and  the 
aged  on  fixed  Incomes  who  find  that 
their  dollars  buy  less  and  less  of  the 
necessities  of  life. 

Mr.  President.  I  support  the  conferees' 
action  on  H.R.  15414.  for  this  important 
piece  of  legislation  should  demonstrate 
to  the  world  and  to  ourselves  that  we. 
too.  are  willing  to  tighten  our  belts  and 
to  make  whatever  sacrifices  may  be  nec- 
essary to  bring  greater  stability  to  our 
national  economy  and  to  the  interna- 
tional monetary  system,  which  is  of 
course  in  our  own  best  interests. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate has  before  it  legislation  that  would 
impose  a  10-percent  surcharge  on  indi- 
vidual and  corporate  income  taxes,  re- 
quire a  $10  billion  reduction  in  projected 
fiscal  1969  appropriations,  and  require 
a  $6  billfon  reduction  in  fiscal  1969 
spending.  'In  addition,  the  bill  would  re- 
quire a  $6  billion  reduction  in  fiscal  1969 
spending. 

Our  country  is  facing  one  of  the  most 
difficult  times  in  its  history.  The  vio- 
lence and  disorder  in  our  society,  the 
problems  of  our  cities  and  the  war  in 
Vietnam  and  our  obligations  aroimd  the 
world  impose  a  heavy  burden  on  our 
resources. 

The  deficit  in  the  administrative 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1968  will  appar- 
ently be  $28  billion  while  the  deficit  in 
the  unified  budget  for  the  same  year  will 
be  $25  billion.  In  the  absence  of  a  tax  in- 
crease and  budget  cuts.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  administrative  budget  deficit 
for  1969  would  be  around  S3 1.3  billion 
and  the  unified  budget  deficit  would  be 
approximate.y  $24  billion. 

The  impact  on  our  economy  of  our 
current  policies  has  become  more  obvious 
and  damagin:;  in  recent  months.  In  the 
first  quarter  of  1968.  the  gross  national 
product  increase  was  $19.4  billion,  the 
largest  quarterly  increase  that  we  have 
ever  had.  However,  it  is  estimated  that  50 
percent  of  this  increase  is  due  to  infla- 
tion. In  April,  prices  rose  by  4.1  percent 
on  an  annual  basis,  the  highest  monthly 
increase  since  the  Congress  began  con- 
sidering a  tax  increase,  and  wage  costs 
outstripped  the  increase  in  productivity 
dunng  the  first  quarter  of  the  year. 

The  burden  of  this  inflation  will  be 
felt  by  millions  of  our  people,  and  the 
cruelest  blow  will  be  on  those  who  can 
least  afford  it — the  twor.  the  inflrm,  and 
those  living  on  fixed  incomes. 

The  strain  on  the  money  market  of 
financing  the  Federal  deficit  and  the  pol- 
icies of  credit  restraint  imposed  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  to  restore  balance  in  our 
country  have  pushed  interest  rates  up 
and  they  are  expected  to  continue  to 
rise  unless  action  is  taken.  For  example, 
since  last  August  the  cost  of  financing 
Bood  quality  corporate  bonds  has  risen 
4.S  percent  to  about  7  percent,  while  the 
interest  cost  on  3-month  treasury  bills 
has  risen  from  4.15  percent  to  5.65  per- 
cent, an  increase  of  one  and  one-half 
percent.  Mortgage  interest  rates  have 
risen  from  5.5  percent  to  7  and  even  8 
peicent  in  some  areas  and  is  expected  to 
go  even  higher.  Unless  the  deficit  is  cut 
it  is  likely  that  the  pressure  on  the  money 


market  will  dry  up  much  of  the  available 
credit  for  housing. 

The  sourxdness  of  the  American  econ- 
omy and  the  dollar  underlie  our  com- 
mitments at  home  and  abroad,  as  well 
as  the  international  monetary  system 
and  the  world  economy.  In  March,  the 
continuing  deficit  in  our  balaiice  of  pay- 
ments and  doubts  about  the  soundness 
of  the  dollar  contributed  to  an  increase 
in  the  speculative  buying  of  gold  and  a 
crisis  in  the  international  monetary 
system. 

The  United  States  and  Its  friends 
moved  quickly  to  meet  the  crisis.  The 
Congress  freed  all  of  the  U.S.  gold  stock 
from  the  reserve  requirements  for  Fed- 
eral Resei"ve  notes.  The  London  gold 
market  was  closed  for  the  last  half  of 
March.  A  two-price  gold  market  was 
established  with  leading  nations  agreeing 
to  buy  and  sell  gold  only  among  central 
banks.  In  Stockholm  there  was  agree- 
ment to  accelerate  the  plan  to  supple- 
ment international  monetary  reserves 
with  a  new  and  additional  form  of  re- 
serve currency  for  International  pay- 
ments settlement  called  special  drawing 
rights. 

These  actions  have  had  a  salutary  ef- 
fect and  the  possibility  of  the  collapse  of 
the  international  monetary  system  has 
been  deferred.  Whether  this  is  a  tem- 
porary or  a  permanent  solution  of  the 
world  monetary  crisis  depends  on  the 
policies  of  both  the  United  States  and 
other  countries. 

Most  observers  believe  that  the  United 
States  must  act  to  solve  its  balance-of- 
payments  deficit,  and  that  the  key  to  this 
is  a  program  of  austerity  for  the  domestic 
economy.  Tiiis  view  holds  that  current 
price  inflation  in  our  economy  must  be 
stopped  or  slowed  because  such  inflation 
undermines  the  competitive  strength  of 
the  dollar  in  world  markets  and  thus 
the  country's  international  balance  of 
payments. 

The  Congress,  the  President,  and  the 
coimtry  must  face  the  facts  of  our  cur- 
rent economic  situation  and  be  willing  to 
take  the  steps  necessary  to  set  our 
financial  house  in  order. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  is  costing  us  over 
S70  million  a  day,  and  Vietnam  costs 
represent  a  figure  that  is  strikingly  simi- 
lar to  the  size  of  our  budget  deficits. 
Tradltloriallj',  America  has  responded  to 
the  costs  Imposed  by  war  by  increasing 
taxes.  For  example,  after  the  fighting 
began  in  Korea  Congress  imposed  S8 
billion  in  new  taxes  in  1950  and  $6  billion 
in  1951.  This  would  be  the  equivalent 
of  S36  billion  in  todays  economy. 

During  mj-  tenure  in  the  Senate.  I  have 
called  for  the  establishment  of  rational 
priorities  in  Federal  spending  and  I  have 
supported  selective  and  substantial  cuts 
in  the  budget  which  represent  what  I 
believe  the  priorities  should  be. 

During  the  past  year,  I  have  said  that 
before  I  would  support  the  enactment  of 
new  taxes.  I  would  have  to  be  convinced 
that  substantial  cuts  in  Federal  spending 
would  be  imposed,  and  that  a  tax  in- 
crease was  absolutely  necessary  to  meet 
cur  obligations  overseas  and  protect  our 
economy  at  home. 

In  the  face  of  the  cost  of  the  Vietnam 
war.  the  International  monetary  crisis. 


and  the  threat  of  Inflation,  I  concluded 
on  April  2,  1968,  that  a  combined  tax 
increase  and  spending  cut  was  vital  to 
our  Nation  and  I  voted  for  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Tax  Adjustment  Act  of  1968 
that  had  much  the  same  effect  as  the 
legislation  before  us  today.  Events  since 
that  time  have  strengthened  my  belief 
that  such  action  Is  necessary  and  I  in- 
tend to  vote  in  support  of  the  pending 
legislation. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  15414.  When  the  bill  was  before  the 
Senate,  I  voted  for  and  supported  the 
Smathers-Wllllams  amendment  provid- 
ing for  the  10-percent  tax  surcharge 
coupled  with  the  mandatoiy  expenditure 
reduction  of  $6  billion.  I  am  pleased  to 
note  that  the  Senate  conferees  were  able 
to  retain  In  conference  the  $6  billion 
expenditure  cut  rather  than  compromise 
on  the  lesser  amount  of  $4  billion  con- 
tained in  the  House  bill. 

It  has  been  my  view  that  before  the 
Congress  should  ask  the  American  public 
to  pay  increased  taxes,  that  every  effort 
must  be  made  by  the  Congress  and  the 
administration  to  reduce  Federal  spend- 
ing. Yesterday  in  the  debate  in  the  House 
on  the  conference  report,  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee I  Mr.  Mills]  stated  that  the  deficit  in 
the  administrative  budget,  as  adjusted 
for  participating  certificates,  for  fiscal 
year  1968  will  amoimt  to  S28  billion  with- 
out H.R.  15414.  and  that  for  fiscal  1969 
we  would  be  faced  with  a  prospect  of  a 
deficit  of  $31.3  billion  in  the  administra- 
tive budget — as  adjusted  for  the  partici- 
pating certificates,  proposed  for  fiscal 
1969 — unless  something  is  done. 

A  brief  reference  to  some  of  the  current 
key  economic  indexes  is  sufiQcient  to  un- 
derline the  serious  and  mounting  in- 
fiation  that  our  country  faces  today. 
Prices  rose  by  4.1  percent  on  an  annual 
basis  in  April,  the  highest  increase  in 
prices  on  an  annual  basis  that  we  have 
experienced  in  a  long  period  of  time.  In 
the  first  quarter  of  1968  we  experienced 
an  increase  in  gross  national  product  of 
$19.4  billion  which,  I  understand,  is  the 
largest  quarterly  increase  In  our  gross 
national  product  in  our  history.  More 
than  half  of  that  Increase  is  attributable 
to  inflation.  Last  year  interest  rates  rose 
to  a  level  greater  than  at  any  time  in 
the  last  40  or  50  years.  In  1968  interest 
rates  Increased  even  farther  and  fiie 
now  higher  than  they  have  been  in  over 
100  years.  The  interest  rate  on  mortgage 
money  to  finance  the  purchase  of  resi- 
dential homes  is  no'.v  8  percent  and  the 
Interest  on  triple  A  corporate  bonds  in- 
creased from  5.25  percent  in  May  7.  1907 
to  6.25  percent  in  May  7.  1968. 

I  believe  that  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  the  administration  and  we  of 
the  Congress  face  up  to  their  respon- 
sibilities to  reduce  Federal  spending  by 
eliminating  imneccssary  programs  and 
projects  and  by  postponing  the  initiation 
of  Federal  programs  carrying  a  low 
priority  if  we  are  to  control  inflation  and 
restore  confidence  in  the  dollar  at  home 
and  abroad.  This  bill  is  a  good  first  step. 
In  the  past  few  months  I  have  voted 
for  substantial  cuts  in  the  authorization 
bills  for  military  procurement,  maritime 
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construction  and  NASA.  I  shall  continue 
to  vote  for  further  cuts. 

The  distinguished  Senators  from  Dela- 
ware and  Florida,  Senators  Williams  and 
SMATHERS,  deserve  the  commendation  of 
the  country. 

INDUSTRIAL    REVENUE   BONDS 

I  would  like  to  draw  attention  to 
a  provision  agreed  to  by  the  conferees 
which  has  not  received  a  great  deal  of 
public  discussion  to  date.  I  refer  to  the 
provision  which  places  certain  ceiUrigs 
on  the  -exempt  status  of  industrial 
revenue       nds  and  thereby  lunits  their 

effective  use.  .^    ,  *  ,„«i 

on  March  23  of  this  year  the  Internal 
Revenue    Service    published    proposed 
regulations  providing  that  the  interest 
paid  on   industrial   development  bonds 
described   in   the   proposed   regulations 
would   no   longer   be   considered  to   be 
exempt  under  section  103  of  the  code. 
The  amendment  introduced  by  Senator 
Curtis,  and  agreed  to  by  the  Senate, 
would  have,  in  effect,  suspended  the  ap- 
plication   of    the    proposed    regulations 
by  requiring  the  continued  appUcation 
of  the  present  revenue  rulings  until  the 
Congress  acted  on  the  subject.  Later  »" 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator   from   Connecticut    IMr.   Ribi- 
coFFl   was  adopted  which  denied  tax- 
exempt  status  to  industrial  development 
bonds  issued  after  January  1,  19G9,  ex- 
cept to  finance  certain  limited  projects 
of  a  municipal  or  quasi-public  charac- 
ter  The  conferees  liave  retained  these 
exemptions  of  the  Ribicoff  amendment 
in  addition  to  establishing  a  limitation 
of  $1  million  on  the  use  of  tax-exempt 
industrial  revenue  bonds  for  all  other 
projects.  .    , 

The  $1  million  ceiling  on  indus- 
trial revenue  bond  financing  would, 
in  my  view,  unduly  restrict,  if  not  elim- 
inate the  use  of  revenue-bond  financmg 
as  a  means  for  assisting  industi-y  to  seek 
new  locations  in  the  economically  de- 
pressed areas  of  the  country. 

In  my  own  State  of  Kentucky  the  sale 
of  industrial  revenue  bonds  has  provided 
an  important  impetus  to  the  economic 
growth  and  development  of  many  com- 
munities. In  recent  years  some  137  rev- 
enue bond  issues  hate  financed  a  variety 
of  new  industries  in  Kentucky,  and  have 
produced  an  estimated  27,000  additional 

^°ln  opposing  the  Ribicoff  amendment 
I  concluded  my  remarks  with  the  fol- 
lowing statement : 

Mr  President.  In  conclusion.  I  note  at  page 
108  of  the  hearings  that  representatives  of 
the  Treasury  Department  have  estimatea 
that  the  loss  of  tax  tevenue  to  the  Depart- 
ment as  a  result  of  the  tax-exempt  status 
of  industrial  revenue  bonds  amounts  to  some 
$50  to  $100  million  annually. 

When  we  compare  this  loss  of  tax  reve- 
nue with  the  billions  of  dollars  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  spending  in  the 
country  on  programs  to  assist  in  economi- 
cally depressed  areas  and  in  its  war  on  pov- 
erty it  is  my  view  that  we  should  not  cur- 
tall  the  limited  meens  at  the  disposal  of 
local  communities  to  attract  new  industry 
and  new  Jobs  not  financed  by  the  Govern- 
ment. If  abuses  have  developed  in  the  em- 
ployment of  this  means  of  financing,  then 
efforts  should  be  made  to  cure  or  remove 
the  abuses  without  eliminating  the  tax- 
exempt  status  of  revenue  bonds  for  Indus- 
trial purposes. 
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I  believe  that  the  limitation  agreed 
upon  by  the  conferees  of  a  milUon-doUar 
ceiling  should  be  increased  to  a  higher 
ceiling  of  perhaps  $5  million,  or  a  com- 
parable amount,  which  would  permit  the 
program  of  financing  new  industries  in 
economically    depressed    areas    of    the 
country  to  continue,  and,  at  the  same 
time    would  set  an  amount  sufficiently 
low  enough  to  correct  those  situations 
where  the  program  has  been  abused  in  its 
application  by  businesses  of  sufficient  fi- 
nancial strength  which  can  provide  their 
own  financing. 

I  hope  that  the  Finance  Committee 
wUl  have  an  opportunity  to  review  these 
questions  and  to  consider  a  raise  in  the 
ceiling  established  by  the  conference 
report. 

THE  TAX  INCREASE  AND  THE  CUT  IN   SERVICES 

Mr  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
voting  against  the  proposed  10-percent 
surtax  and  the  $6  billion  cut  in  such  pro- 
prams  as  agriculture,  education,  fHA, 
REA  and  river  development. 

I  am  voting  no  on  the  tax  increase 
because  it  aggravates  an  alreaay  unjust 
tax  system  and  fails  to  correct  any  of  the 
existing  abuses.  The  present  tax  laws 
permit  some  citizens  to  write  off  various 
items  so  that  they  eo  tax  free  on  incomes 
running  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  a  year.  I  recently  pointed  out  that 
urban  investors  are  using  sideline  farm- 
ing operations  as  a  tax  dodge  to  escape 
an  estimated  $400  million  in  taxes  that 
they  would  otherwise  owe  on  nonfarm 
operations. 

We  all  know  that  the  tax  increase  is 
requested  because  of  the  enormous  cost 
of  the  Vietnam  war.  I  have  for  years  op- 
nosed  our  deepening  involvement  in  the 
tangled  affairs  of  the  Vietnamese  PfoPle- 
But  if  a  special  war  tax  is  now  needed,  it 
should  come  in  the  form  of  an  excess 
var  profits  tax  as  I  proposed  months  ago. 
That  is  the  way  we  financed  the  Korean 
war  and  Worid  War  II  when  extra  war 
funds  were  needed.  Since  we  began  the 
big    military   buildup    in   Vietnam    3V2 
years  ago,  corporate  profits  have  jumped 
by  $22  billion.  If  we  taxed  these  exces- 
sive wartime  profits  f airiy,  we  would  have 
more  revenue  than  is  proposed  in  the 
10-percent  surtax.   Yet,   it  would  be  a 
fair  tax  paid  by  those  corporations  that 
are  getting  fat  off  war  profits. 

Farmers  and  small  businessmen  and 
other  residents  of  rural  States  such  as 
South  Dakota  are  not  getting  rich  off 
of  this  ill-advi.sed  war.  Yet,  they  would 
be  hardest  hit  by  the  proposed  10-per- 
cent tax  increase. 

I  oppose  the  $6  billion  cut  m  Govern- 
ment services  and  programs  because 
those  cuts  are  most  likely  to  come  not 
in  the  vested  interests  with  powerful  lob- 
bies, but  in  programs  essential  to  ordi- 
nary citizens. 

For  years  I  have  tried  to  bring  about 
reductions  in  such  costly  programs  as 
the  stationing  of  300,000  American  troops 
in  Europe.  Why  cannot  the  prosperous 
nations  of  Europe  now  take  over  then- 
own  military  manpower  needs? 

Why  do  we  proceed  to  build  another 

antiballistic  missile  system  at  a  cost  of 

$30  or  $40  billion  when  we  already  have 

enough  missiles  to  blow  up  the  world? 

Whj'  do  we  continue  to  pour  billions 


of  dollars  into  a  corrupt  regime  in  South 
Vietnam?  .     ^^ 

The  cute  will  not  come  in  these  areas, 
but  in  our  schools,  roads,  hospitals,  farm 
credit,  and  water  development  programs. 
Mr  President,  I  cannot  vote  for  this 
unjust  tax  increase  coupled  with  the 
costly  weakening  of  many  of  our  impor- 
tant domestic  programs. 

I  want  to  do  what  I  can  to  combat  in- 
flation and  budget  deficite.  but  this  mon- 
strosity before  us  today  is  not  the  way 

to  do  it.  _, - , 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
MusKiE  in  the  chair).  Pursuant  to  the 
previous  order,  the  vote  will  now  take 
place  on  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report.  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr  DODD  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  junior  Senator  from  Connecticut 
IMr.  RIBICOFF].  If  he  were  present  he 
would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  j^rmitted  to 
vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I  therefore 
withhold  my  vote. 

Mr  GORE  '  after  having  voted  in  me 
affirmative).  On  this  vote  I  l^ave  a  pair 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  Indiana 
IMr.  HartkeJ.  If  he  w;ere  Present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "nay.  If  I  ^^ere 
permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote  yea.  i 
therefore  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr    BYRD  of  West  Virginia.   I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
IMr    BAYH],   the   Senator   from   Idaho 
IMr  Church],  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas IMr    FULBRicHTl,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  IMr.  HartkeJ,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusette  IMr.  Kennedy],  the  Sen 
ator  from  Missouri  IMr.  Long],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mim.esota  IMr.  McCarthvI 
the  Senator  from  Montana   IMr.  Met 
CALF]   the  senator  from  Oklahoma  IMr. 
MONRONEY]  the  senator  froni  New  Mex- 
ico  IMr.  MoNTOYAl.  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut    IMr.   Ribicoff  J,    and   the 
senator  from  Georgia  IMr.  Russell!  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  fi  om 
Alaska  [Mr.  Grueninc]  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  IMr.  Talmadge]  are  absent 
on  ofTicial  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  IMr. 
Russell]  would  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce,  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr  Kennedy]  would  vote  "nay. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  i^o"\^l^- 
homa  I  Mr.  MONRONEY]  is  paired  with  tne 
senator  from  Alaska  IMr.  Grueninc].  If 
pfeint  r.nd  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  would  ^ote   nay. 

Mr    KUCHEL.  I  announce   that  th_ 
Senator  from  Utah  IMr.  Bennett],  the 
Senator      from      Massachusetts      IMi 
BROOKE],  and  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado IMr.  DoiviiNicK]  are  necessarily  ab- 

^"^If"  present   and  voting,   the   Senator 
from  UUh  IMr.  Bennett],  the  Senatoi 
from  Massachusette  'Mr.  BrookeL  and 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Domi 
NICK  ]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  b4. 
nays  16,  as  follows: 
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So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
has  been  well  over  a  year  since  Presi- 
dent Johnson  first  requested  the  tax  sur- 
charse  proposal  just  adopted  with  this 
conference  report.  His  call  then  for  this 
tax  boost  was  based  upon  the  best  eco- 
nomic forecasts  available  at  the  time.  I 
think  the  Senate  and  the  great  majority 
of  the  American  people  now  agree  that 
the  original  re<iuest  was  made  with  a 
great  deal  of  foresight,  a  great  deal  of 
wisdom. 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  the  effort  to 
achieve  this  success  was  truly  bipartisan: 
that  the  initiatiie  here  in  the  Senate  was 
taken  by  two  prominent  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  representing 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  refer,  of  course, 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
SmathersI  and  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware I  Mr.  Williams].  Together  they 
caiTied  the  President's  message  through 
the  Senate.  Together  they  must  share  the 
achievement.  And  they  also  deserve 
commendation  for  reading  correctly  the 
economic  barometers  and  for  so  strongly 
urging  passage  of  this  tax  measure  sim- 
ply because  it  is  of  such  \-ital  Importance 
to  the  Nations  financial  position. 

It  is  true  that  not  all  Senators  were 
satisfied  with  every  feature  of  the  con- 
ference. Perhaps  a  $6  billion  expenditure 
reduction  is  more  than  some  thought 
necessary.  Perhaps  the  limitation  on 
Federal  employment  will  cause  some  in- 
convenience. But  all  in  all,  the  proposal 
contains  what  is  necessary  to  provide  the 
economic  stability  that  must  be  applied 
at  this  time. 

Over  the  years  Senator  Suathers  has 
consistently  lent  his  deep  understanding 
and  broad  knowledge  of  fiscal  matters  to 
obtaining  constructive  legislation.  His 
strong  and  able  support  on  this  measure 
certainly  carries  on  that  tradition.  The 


same  may  be  said  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Delaware  I  Mr.  Williams  1. 

Others,  too.  deserve  our  commendation. 
The  Senator  from  Kansas  I  Mr.  Carl- 
son 1.  the  Senator  from  Virginia  I  Mr. 
Byrd).  and  so  many  more  spoke  in  sup- 
port. I  personally  want  to  thank  all  those 
who  participated. 

But  our  particular  thanks  today  must 
go  to  those  two  Senators  most  responsi- 
ble— to  Senator  Smathers  and  Senator 
Williams.  The  entire  Senate,  indeed,  the 
Nation,  are  in  their  debt. 

TBN-PCaCENT  SURTAX  AND  SPENDING  CtTT  MIAS- 
V»t    SQUARES    WITH    FISCAL    REsPONSntLITT 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  the  Senate,  in  passing  and 
sending  to  the  White  House  a  Ux  bill 
providing  a  10-perccnt  surtax  and  a  S6 
billion  cut  in  spending,  has  completed  in 
Congress  action  that  is  fiscally  respons- 
ible. It  is  a  statute  which,  when  signed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
will  have  many  good  effects  which  should 
vastly  exceed  the  problems  it  will  create. 

I  voted  for  this  measure  when  the 
Senate  amended  the  excise  extension  bill 
on  April  2.  1968.  and  I  voted  for  it  in  its 
final  form  today.  In  doing  so.  I  acknowl- 
edge that  we  have  had  to  iierform  a  pain- 
ful duty — that  of  increasing  taxes  and 
couphng  with  it  a  substantial  cut  in 
Government  spending. 

But.  Mr.  President,  if  we  had  not 
taken  these  actions  many  disturbing 
realities  of  the  national  and  interna- 
tional economy  could  return  to  haunt  us 
time  after  time. 

The  tax  increase  and  the  expenditure 
cuts  ordered  by  law  are  vital  to  the 
United  States  because  It  demonstrates 
that  we  can  act  responsibly  to  curb  our 
own  excesses.  As  bad  as  are  the  budget 
deficits,  other  problems  Inherent  in  the 
national  economy  and  in  the  implica- 
tions of  the  world  money  market  are 
even  more  foreboding. 

The  measure  we  have  passed  will  not 
set  the  economy  right  overnight.  The 
inflationary  spiral  will  not  be  checked 
automatically  by  this  or  any  other  single 
action — but  the  tax  Increase  coupled  with 
the  ordered  retrenchment  in  spending 
will  make  significant  contributions  to 
slowing  the  inflation  In  which  price  in- 
creases and  cost-of-living  escalation  are 
the  outward  manifestations  bearing 
down  on  every  citizen. 

The  taxpayer  who  grows  unhappy  over 
the  10-percent  surtax  can  be  comforted 
in  some  degree  by  the  knowledge  that 
this  action  by  Congress  will  keep  this 
same  taxpayer's  hidden  taxes — in  the 
form  of  4  percent  or  higher  armual  in- 
flation— from  going  much  higher.  Ac- 
tually, in  the  net,  the  taxpayer  probably 
will  be  better  off  paying  the  out-ln-the- 
open  surtax  which  he  can  see  than  meet- 
ing the  cost  of  the  hidden  taxes  which 
these  actions  taken  by  Congress  should 
help  to  reduce. 

I  believe  the  tax  increase  should  have 
been  applied  sooner,  and  I  believe  there 
is  general  agreement  on  this  point  in  the 
economic  community  if  not  in  the  politi- 
cal community.  But  it  has  not  been  in- 
voked too  late.  The  boom  of  the  economy 
is  going  at  a  sufficiently  high  level  to  keep 
fiscal  and  monetary  brakes  from  causing 
a  recession. 


CONSTRUCTION  AT  MILITARY 
INSTALLATIONS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business,  which  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R 
16703)  to  authorize  certain  construction 
at  military  installations,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  PELL  was  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 
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ORDER     FOR     ADJOURNMENT     TO 
MONDAY,   JUNE   24,    1968 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today,  it  stand  in  adjournment  until  12 
o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT TO  SIGN  DULY  ENROLLED 
BILLS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Vice  President  be  authorized  to  sign  duly 
enrolled  bills  during  the  adjournment  of 
the  Senate  or  away  from  the  Chamber 
while  the  Senate  is  in  session  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  HELEN  KELLER  MIRACLE 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "The 
Helen  Keller  Miracle,"  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  June  3, 1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Helen   Keller   Miracle 

Mark  Twain's  comment  that  "the  two  most 
Interesting  characters  of  the  19th  century  are 
Napoleon  and  Helen  Keller"  has  an  element 
of  humor  because  the  two  were  so  different. 
Yet  Miss  Keller's  conquest  of  the  spirit  was 
as  striking  In  its  way  as  the  military  con- 
quests of  the  dashing  French  general.  Her 
life  was  truly  one  of  the  remarkable  phenom- 
ena of  our  time,  and  her  death  Just  short  ot 
the  age  of  88  years  leaves  the  whole  world 
poorer. 

Miss  Keller  would  doubtless  have  been  a 
notable  figure  if  Illness  had  not  left  her  blind 
and  deaf  at  the  age  of  19  months.  But  her 
attainment  of  the  status  of  eminent  writer 
and  lecturer,  known  throughout  the  world, 
despite  these  usually  crippling  handicaps, 
clearl7  falls  into  the  category  of  the  miracu- 
lous. And  for  this  generation  her  achieve- 
ment is  the  more  meaningful  because  it  was 
centered  In  the  area  of  personal  struggle  and 
spiritual  triumph. 

The  blind  and  deaf  girl  who  found  a  way 
to  express  the  "sweet  strange  things  that 
were  locked  up  in"  her  heart  had  an  enor- 
mous appeal  to  the  imagination.  She  came 
to  reflect  in  a  very  real  way  the  finest  aspects 
of  the  American  spirit.  Her  indomitable  will 


was  akin  to  the  moUvation  behind  our 
pioneers  and  empire  builders.  Her  relenUess 
pursuit  of  goals  that  onoe  seemed  impossible 
was  a  dramatic  example  Of  the  restless  quest- 
uis  which  Is  characteristic  of  this  country. 

Yet  her  courage  and  skills  were  channeled 
into  intensely  human  endeavors  that  are  well 
understood  and  appreciated  by  this  genera- 
tion. She  will  long  be  remembered  not  only 
.IS  a  remarkable  individual  but  also  as  an 
inspiration  to  all  those  who  have  giganUc 
problems  or  handicaps  to  overcome. 

In  this  age  of  disillusionment  and  easy 
surrender  to  hardships  and  discouragement, 
the  world  can  HI  afford  to  lose  the  shining 
example  of  Miss  Keller  fighting  her  way 
through  every  adversity  to  a  rich  and  satis- 
fying life  m  which  she  became,  despite  her 
handicaps,  a  source  of  help,  comfort  and 
strength  to  her  generation. 


JOE  SEWELL  NAMED  SOUTHEAST- 
ERN CONFERENCE  COACH  OF  THE 
YEAR 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  in  the  midst  of  the  baseball  season 
and  much  of  our  attention  goes  to  base- 
ball from  day  to  day. 

Back  many  years  ago  wliile  I  was  a 
student  at  the  University  of  Alabama 
a  young  fellow  named  Joe  Sewell  was 
called  up  just  beforj  the  beginning  of 
the  world  series  in  order  to  take  the 
place  of  Ray  Chapman  who  had  been 
killed  by  a  pitched  ball.  For  a  good  many 
years  Joe  Sewell  had  a  wonderfully  suc- 
cessful career  In  the  major  leagues. 

Joe  is  now  back  home  serving  as  base- 
ball coach  for  his  alma  mater,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama.  In  fact,  his  team 
won  the  Southeastern  Conference 
championship  this  year  to  Joes  great 
delight. 

Recently  Benny  Marshall,  the  Bir- 
mingham News  sport's  editor,  wrote  a 
column  about  Joe  Sewell  and  Ws  career. 
The  next  day  there  came  out  an  article 
in  the  Birmingham  News  telling  of  Joe 
Sewell's  being  named  the  Southeastern 
Conference  Coach  of  the  Year.  I  think 
we  all  would  agree  that  he  is  having 
quite  a  success  in  baseball  at  the  good 
age  of  69. 

I  believe  all  of  this  will  make  inter- 
esting reading  for  those  who  may  re- 
member Joe  Sewell  and  for  all  who  like 
baseball. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
article  entitled  "Bigger  for  Joe  SeweU 
Than  All  of  It."  published  in  the  Bir- 
mingham News. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
BIGGER  FOR  Joe  Sewell  Than  All  of  It 

(By  Benny  Marshall) 
Joseph  Wheeler  Sewell  came  Saturday 
morning.  In  the  69th  year  of  his  life,  to  one 
of  the  special  moments  which  the  young  are 
given  to  thinking  are  reserved  only  for  them. 
Alabama's  baseball  team  was  playing  for  a 
Southeastern  Conference  championship,  and 
Joe  Sewell  was  the  coach. 

The  Uttle  General  had  an  undefeated 
pitcher  ready,  and  momentum  going,  and  his 
team  was  at  home  on  Thomas  Field  as  the 
Crlinson  Tide  and  the  Florida  Gators  went 
to  work  at  11  In  the  first  half  of  the  big- 
gest springtime  doubleheader  the  University 
of  Alabama  ever  knew.  The  second  half  was 
Tennessee's    winning   the   conference    track 


championship,  which  everyone  knew  would 
liappen.  anyway. 

Coach  Sewell  approached  the  morning  with 
extra  bounce  in  the  step,  and  an  added 
gleam  in  the  eye,  and  it  was  a  very  good 
morning  which  had  showed  up  to  crown  a 
lifetime  spent  in  baseball. 

He  brought  to  it  the  old  pros  willingness 
to  ride  with  fate.  You  do  all  you  can  to  get 
ready.  Then  you  play,  and  accept  what  a  day 
brings.  Some  you  win,  some  you  lose,  some 
are  rained  out.  and  there's  always  tomorrow. 
the  last  chance 
There  was  the  suggestion  of  something 
more  riding  with  this  one.  however,  and 
maybe  a  little  oit  of  extra  yearning  for  the 
coach  of  Alabama. 

Joe  Sewell  will  be  70  years  old  Oct.  9.  and 
that's  an  Inflexible  retirement  age.  This,  he 
might  have  thought,  was  the  last  chance, 
and  the  best  way  for  big  leaguers  to  go  Is 
winning.  The  applause  can  last.  then,  forever. 
•Right  now  I  wouldn't  trade  jobs  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States."  Sewell  was 
saying  Friday  night  after  all  the  cheers  and 
the  congratulating  following  the  5-0  Ala- 
bama win  which  took  the  championship 
playoff  to  Saturday  for  final  settlement.  He 
was  dressing,  in  a  hurry,  because  now  he  had 
to  go  and  be  on  television,  and  it  was  a 
big  moment.  Take  them  where  you  find  them. 
Forty-eight  years  ago,  before  sluggei  Stan 
Moss'  dad  was  born,  though  later  than  this 
in  the  American  League  season,  the  Cleve- 
land Indians  sent  for  the  shortstop  they  had 
farmed  to  New  Orleans,  a  kid  from  Titus, 
Ala.,  who  had  played  on  an  Alabama  base- 
ball team  which  would  deliver  five  players 
to  the  majors  for  extended  stays. 

Cleveland's  Ray  Chapman  had  been 
killed  by  a  Carl  (Mays  pitch  which  hit  him 
in  the  head.  Now.  tlils  kid  reported,  and  his 
name  was  Joe  Sewell. 


HE   COULD    DO   IT 


The  Indians  were  playing  Connie  Mack's 
Philadelphia  Athletics  that  day,  and  Scott 
Perry  was  pitching.  The  second  time  up 
SeweU  singled.  The  fourth  time  up  he  tripled 
and  he  fairly  flew  around  the  bases,  the  in- 
sldes  of  him  singing,  I  can  do  it,  I  can 
do  It." 

And  he  did  do  It,  too,  for  11  years  with 
Cleveland,  and  five  more  with  the  Yankees. 
He  played  In  two  World  Series,  and  the  rec- 
ord books  know  his  name.  In  1925,  Sewell 
struck  out  only  four  times,  while  batting 
.335.  He  tied  the  record  in  1929.  four  strike- 
outs, with  a  .315  average. 

The  first  time,  and  the  World  Series  times, 
Joe  Sewell,  being  much  younger  and  not 
knowing,  really,  had  to  regard  them  as 
supreme. 

Saturday,  In  its  time  and  its  place  In  the 
scheme  of  things,  came  up  equal  and  maybe 
ahead  for  a  man  who  thinks  he  must  have 
picked  up  a  ball  and  bat  "as  soon  as  I  got 
out  of  the  cradle." 

EXTRAORDINARY    STORY 

SeweU  is  an  extraordinary  story,  all  the 
way.  After  his  playing  days  were  done  in 
1936,  he  was  many  years  in  the  hardware 
business  in  l"uscaloo6a.  Then  he  went  back  to 
bELseball  as  a  scout,  and  he'd  help  the  late 
Happy  Campbell  in  the  springtimes  on 
Thomas  Field. 

Paul  Brvant,  the  athletic  director  of  whom 
you  have  heard,  had  his  man  right  on  the 
scene  when  a  new  coach  was  needed.  Not 
many  athletic  directors  go  around  hiring  64- 
year-old  head  coaches,  but  Bryant  isn't  like 
many  athletic  directors.  He  hired  Joe  Sewell 
to  be  baseball  coach  five  seasons  ago,  and  he 
was  wishing  with  him  Saturday  when  they 
brought  it  down  to  the  finish. 

"I've  got  the  best  seat  in  the  house." 
Bryant  said,  and  he  means  the  view  from 
his  office  window  in  Memorial  Coliseum  look- 
ing out  over  the  vast  Crimson  -Hde  sports 
complex  which  has  grown  and  grown  since 
he  checked  In  back  in  1958. 


"The  dog-gondest  thing  happened  to  me 
Friday,  though  the  telephone  rang  and  I 
turned  away  to  answer  it.  and  that's  when 
Moss  hits  his  home  run. 

"Don't  call  me  Saturday  afternoon." 

EXCELLENT   VIEW 

As  the  muggy  morning  progressed.  Coach 
Bryant's  view  from  upstairs  proved  to  be 
eminently  satisfactory. 

Joe  Sewell's  pitching  produced  anoUier 
shutout,  and  there  were  three  runs  to  go 
with  it.  and  that  meant  a  championship  for 
the  Tide. 

Friday  night,  the  coach  of  the  baseball 
team  had  said.  "It  has  been  a  great  season, 
whether  we  vrtn  or  we  lose.  We've  had  a  lot 
of  fun." 

S.aturday  night,  it  was  even  greater,  and 
it  was  much  more  fun.  and  it  wasn't  a  last 
chance  at  all  for  the  young  men,  or  the  69- 
year-old  coach  who  had  turned  up  Alabama's 
first  conference  championship  since  1958  in 
Ills  game.  More  big  moments  have  been 
created  for  the  days  ahead,  bigger  than  start- 
ing in  the  big  leagues,  bigger  than  the  World 
Series  that  were. 

That's  because  all  of  this  is  right  now  in 
the  happy  life  of  Joe  Sewell,  champion  col- 
lege coach. 

TIDE'S      Sewell    Southeastern     Coach     of 
Year 
(By  Ben  Cook) 
It  was  a  banner  day  for  coach  Joe  Sewell 
and  the  Alabama  Crimson  Tide  Sunday  af- 
ternoon, but,  after  all,  it  was  a  banner  year 
for  the  NCAA  District  Three-bound  Tide. 

SeweU  walked  away  from  the  Sunday  after- 
noon baseball  meeting  at  the  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son Hotel  vinth  the  Southeastern  Conference 
baseball  championship  trophy  and  the  1968 
Coach-of-the-Year  trophy. 

Alabama  also  landed  five  men  on  the  All- 
Western  Division  team  with  three  named  to 
the  over-all  All-Southeastern  Conference 
team. 

Pitchers  Eddie  Prospt,  Mike  Innes  and  third 
baseman  Stan  Moss  were  picked  on  the  AU- 
SEC  squad.  Centerfielder  Bill  Parker  and 
shortstop  J.  C.  RaneUl  joined  them  on  ihe 
All- Western  Division  group. 

The  Coach-of-the-Year  award  for  SeweU 
climaxed  a  drive  from  the  last  place  spot  in 
the  Western  Division  to  the  top  spot  in  the 
conference  this  season. 

The  Titus  native  said  he  figured  he  had  the 
team  to  win  it  all  this  season. 

"The  boys  started  out  to  win  this  thing  In 
the  spring  training  and  they  just  kept  com- 
ing," he  smiled  after  Alabama's  3-0  clincher 
over  Florida.  "We  just  outhustled  everybody 


and  got  great  pitching  down  tha,stretch." 

Sewell  was  a  star  shortstop 'for  Alabama. 
Cleveland  and  the  New  York  Yankees  back  In 
his  playing  days.  He  will  be  7(7  soon,  having 
taken  over  the  coaching  reins  at  Alabama 
when  Happy  Campbell  left  the  scene  in  1963. 
The  24  wins  posted  by  this  year's  cham- 
pionship team  set  a  new  record  for  the  Crim- 
son Tide.  The  previous  high  was  23  by  the 
1967  Sewell-coached  nine,  although  they  fin- 
ished last  in  the  Western  Division. 

Third  baseman  Moss  finished  the  season 
with  a  .342  average  and  seven  home  runs 
in  nailing  down  the  hot  corner  spot  on  the 
AU-SEC  team.  It  was  his  home  run  on  the 
final  day  of  the  season  that  threw  the  race 
into  a  tie.  and  his  grand  slam  in  the  play-off 
game  that  put  the  Tide  at  the  top  of  the 
heap. 

Propst  compiled  an  8-3  record  and  pitched 
shutouts  against  LSU  on  the  final  day  of  the 
season,  had  two  and  two-thirds  innings  of 
scoreless  relief  in  the  playoff  game  and  then 
blanked  Florida  Friday  to  complete  an  amaz- 
ing string  of  twenty  and  two-thirds  innings 
of  scoreless  pitcning  In  the  final  week  as 
Alabama  drove  to  the  top. 

Innes,  a  freshman  lefthander,  picked  up 
three  hits  In  the  last  week  of  the  season  to 
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run  hU  record  to  7-0.  He  shutout  LSU  In  the 
next  to  the  lut  game  of  the  sekson.  He  then 
came  back  and  beat  LSU  In  the  playoff  for  the 
Western  Division  crown  with  three  and  one- 
third  of  relief  work  and  then  came  back  to 
shutout  Florida  In  the  Anal  playoff  game 
Saturday. 

Rsnelll  hit  279  and  played  brilliantly  In 
the  field  for  the  Tide  while  Parker  came 
through  with  some  clutch  hita  In  compiling 
his  247  average  It  was  Parker's  single  that 
drove  in  two  runs  against  Florida  In  the 
flnale. 


June  21,  1968 


PHILIP  N.  BROWNSTEIN.  COMMIS- 
SIONER OP  FEDERAL  HOUSING 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
May  25  editions  of  the  Washington  Post 
there  was  published  a  story  by  John  Will- 
mann  about  the  tenure  of  Philip  N. 
Brownstein  as  Commissioner  of  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration. 

Mr.  Brownstein  has  now  served  longer 
in  this  position  than  any  other  indi- 
vidual. This  is  a  remarkable  achievement 
by  Mr.  Brownstein  not  from  the  point  of 
the  years  he  has  served,  but  rather  for 
what  he  has  accomplished  during  those 
years. 

Armed  with  legislation  provided 
through  the  Senate  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  and  this  Congress,  plus 
his  own  will.  Mr.  Brownstein  has  guided 
PHA  from  a  suburban  orientation  to  a 
place  where  it  is  a  meaningful  device  for 
providing  housing  for  all,  including  low- 
and  moderate-income  families. 

He  has  given  strength  and  substance  to 
our  efforts.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Mr.  Willmann's  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

P  N.  BaowNsniN  an  Unitappabu::  PHA 

CHizr  SzTS  Enoctlance  Mark 

(By  John  B.  WlUmann) 

Almoet  33  years  ago.  Philip  N.  Brownstein 
decreased  the  population  of  Ober.  Ind.,  2 
per  cent  by  leaving  his  birthplace  and  com- 
ing to  Washington. 

With  the  help  of  a  friend,  he  got  a  Job  as 
an  assistant  truck  driver  and  mall  handler 
for  the  then-infant  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration. Today — he  often  works  on  Satur- 
days—Brownstein  sits  behind  a  desk  in  spa- 
cious Room  741  of  the  Lafayette  Building. 
811  Vermont  ave  nw..  as  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Mortgage  Credit  of  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

In  that  presidential-appointment  poet. 
Brownstein  also  serves  as  Commissioner  of 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration.  As  of 
next  Wednesday,  he  will  have  held  the  top 
PHA  post  longer  than  any  of  his  10  predeces- 
sors And  he  has  been  the  only  PHA  Chief 
also  to  serve  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  HUD. 
created  In  1965. 

Brownstein.  whose  career  haa  included  a 
law  degree  from  Columbus  University  here 
four  years  of  World  War  II  duty  in  the 
Marine  Corp  .  .  and  17  years  with  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  and  its  housing  pro- 
grams, now  Is  facing  his  biggest  challenge. 

In  the  year  that  already  has  seen  an  open 
housing  law  passed,  major  civil  disorders  and 
property  loss,  and  the  PHA-VA  Interest  rate 
ceiling  raised  to  e^,  per  cent,  the  PHA  Com- 
missioner views  the  proposed  1968  housing 
bill  as  'the  next  piece  of  legislation  we  need 
to  give  added  substance  to  urban  life  ...  by 
breaking  down  the  remaining  barriers  to  the 
fullest    private    participation    in    providing 


housing  for  those  who  are  economically  una- 
ble to  obtain  a  decent  home  In  the  open 
market." 

Swinging  back  on  hU  swivel  chair  thla 
week.  Brownstein  recalled  that  the  original 
PHA  insurance  program  for  liberal  mort- 
gages amortized  over  20  years  made  false 
prophets  of  financial  experts  who  feared  that 
many,  many  uf  those  heme  loans  would  be 
forecloeed. 

■Well,  the  record  shows  that  the  fore- 
closures were  truly  minimal  considering  the 
millions  of  home  loans  insured  through  PHA. 
At  the  moment,  our  portfolio  shows  only 
27.000  repossessed  houses  that  have  not  been 
resold.  Our  largest  Inventory  was  56.000  In 
1964." 

Besides  .aiding  m.iny  middle-class  families 
into  home  ownership,  that  original  FHA  in- 
surance program  also  helped  to  establish  a 
new  posture  within  the  conventional  (non- 
PHA-lnsured)  mortgage  market,  where  terms 
recently  rose  as  high  as  30  years  (before 
the  latest  money  pinch)  on  amortization 
and  down   payments  fell   to   10  per  cent. 

"It's  time  for  us  to  be  bold  again  and 
bring  FHA  insurance  to  the  lower-income 
levels  in  the  inner  city.  We  already  have 
rent  supplements  through  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  pays  a  portion  of  an  indi- 
vidual's rent  to  the  owner  of  a  housing  proj- 
ect— but  this  program  has  suffered  from  lack 
of  adequate  funding."  said  the  relaxed 
Brownstein. 

The  newest  HUD- proposed  program  would 
permit  Federal  payments  to  the  mortgage 
lender  as  an  interest  rate  subsidy  to  reduce 
the  homeowner's  monthly  mortgage  pay- 
ment. 

"ThU  reduction."  said  Brownstein.  "could 
result  In  the  homeowner  making  payments 
on  the  basis  of  an  Interest  rate  as  low  as 
1  per  cent,  depending  on  his  income  .  .  . 
With  the  proposed  approach,  families  with 
Incomes  as  low  as  S3600  a  year  may  be  able 
to  afford  a  home  with  a  $12,000  mortgage." 
Besides  the  new  programs  to  help  poor 
f)eople  achieve  home  ownership  and  a  recent 
PHA  action  to  keep  its  own  Insurance  In 
force  in  areas  where  civil  disorders  prompted 
some  insurance  firms  to  refuse  further  pro- 
tection, Brownstein  likes  to  point  to  an- 
other FHA  achievement. 

"Dramatic  pn-ogress  has  been  made  in 
speeding  up  the  procedures  to  enable  home 
sellers  to  get  (or  not  get)  FHA  commitments 
on  their  houses  In  five  days  and  to  get  the 
credit  check  on  the  purchaser  done  within 
three  days.  ThU  is  the  cycle  in  95  per  cent 
of  the  cases."  he  added. 

However,  some  area  builders  still  com- 
plain that  PHA  is  slow  in  making  its  inspec- 
tions and  providing  commitments  to  develop- 
ers of  subdivisions.  Often  builders  moan 
about  the  FHA  red  tape  But  the  PHA  point 
of  view  Is  that  procedures  must  be  followed 
for  the  protection  of  home  purchasers  and 
that  paper  work  is  inevitably  a  part  of  any 
Government  program. 

Brownstein  is  part  of  the  Adminlstration- 
HUD  team  that  Is  pushing  for  enactment  of 
a  new  housing  bill  this  year,  regardless  of  the 
realization  that  the  Johnson  regime  is  wind- 
ing up.  Recently.  HtTD  Secretary  Robert  C. 
Weaver  announced  his  Intention  to  resign  to- 
ward the  end  of  this  year  and  become  a 
college  president  in  New  York  City. 

Mentioned  In  housing  circles  as  a  pos-sible 
successor  to  Weaver  for  the  balance  of  the 
four-year  Federal  cycle  or  the  top  HUD  spot 
if  another  Democratic  administration  ma- 
terializes In  November,  Brownstein  remains 
personally  Implacable. 

"I've  l)een  in  Washington  and  In  Govern- 
ment too  long  to  look  too  far  ahead."  he  said. 
"I  didn't  seek  this  Job.  But  now  that  I  have 
it  the  work  is  enough  to  keep  me  too  busy  to 
fish  or  read  much  of  anything  except  reports 
or  housing  material.  The  mortgage  money 
pinch  is  a  full-time  worry  In  Itself. 


"On  the  other  hand.  I'm  really  excited  by 
a  new  PHA-supported  221(d)(3)  program 
project  that  will  provide  wonderful  new  hou.";- 
Ing  on  an  open  occupancy  basis  for  about 
600  families  right  here  in  Washington  (on 
New  Hampshire  Avenue.  Just  across  the  Dis- 
trict line). 

"I  am  also  tremendously  heartened  by  the 
reactions  of  the  National  Association  of 
Home  Builders  and  the  local  metropolitan 
affiliates  to  the  new  open  housing  law.  I  am 
really  hopeful  that  a  financially  qualified  Ne- 
gro family  can  now  shop  for  a  new  house  in 
any  part  of  this  area  and  get  a  fair  shake 
Lets  hope  that  the  days  of  the  "We  will  sell 
to  you  but  we  don't  think  you'll  like  it  out 
here'  are  over." 

Whatever  happens  to  the  housing  bill  or  in 
the  November  election.  Brownstein  likely  will 
remain  In  Washington,  which  he  unabashedly 
describes  as  "still  the  greatest  city  In  the 
world." 

The  Brownsteins.  who  rented  a  Hyattsvllle 
apartment  when  he  was  made  PHA  Commis- 
sioner in  1963.  now  own  a  share  in  Harbor 
Square  and  occupy  a  two-bedroom  condo- 
minlmum  there.  It's  a  private  development 
project  (no  PHA  funds)  on  urban  renewal 
land. 

While  their  married  son  Michael  Is  pursu- 
ing a  combined  Ph.D-MD  degree,  the  Brown- 
steins enjoy  in-city  life. 

"We're  Just  like  any  homeowners  anywhere. 
My  wife  fusses  with  her  planting  boxes  on 
the  balcony  and  I  grumble  about  cars  that 
drive  over  the  edge  of  our  lawn,"  said  the 
PHA's  respected  boss. 
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VIOLENCE  IN  RESURRECTION 
CITY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
city  of  Washington  is  once  again  being 
threatened  by  a  wave  of  violence  and 
mobs.  The  conditions  of  lawlessness  in 
Resurrection  City  are  without  precedent. 
This  administration  has  permitted  to  be 
established  in  the  Nation's  Capital  an 
enclave  of  anarchy  where  capital  crimes 
such  as  rape  have  gone  impunished. 

The  Washington  Police  force  and  the 
National  Capital  Park  Police  have  been 
denied  the  right  to  police  an  area  within 
their  own  jurisdiction.  Information  from 
a  high  source  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
government  reveals  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment entered  into  an  agreement 
with  leaders  of  the  Poor  People's  Cam- 
paign that  they  alone  would  have  polic- 
ing powers  within  Resurrection  City. 

Mr.  President,  this  situation  is  almost 
unbelievable.  Here  we  have  a  situation 
where  the  highest  law-enforcement 
agency  in  America  has  turned  over  its 
police  powers  to  hoodlums  and  so-called 
marshals  who  have  witnessed  week  aft*r 
week  of  rampant  crime  within  this  en- 
clave in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  so- 
called  marshals  at  the  camp  have  not 
been  deputized  or  commissioned,  yet  they 
are  reportedly  using  paddles  to  mete  out 
punishment  to  offenders  in  the  camp. 

This  is  sheer  madness,  a  condition  un- 
paralleled in  the  history  of  this  great 
Nation.  Many  well-intentioned  poor  peo- 
ple have  been  assaulted,  robbed,  and 
molested  without  the  benefit  of  full  ap- 
plication of  our  Nation's  laws.  To  pacify 
a  minority  group,  the  rights  of  many 
citizens  have  been  cast  aside  and  run 
over  roughshod. 

Mr.  President,  many  Senators,  includ- 
ing myself,  urged  the  responsible  author- 


ities to  deny  a  permit  for  this  illegal  and 
violent  circus.  How  can  our  national 
leadership  uphold  law  and  order  when 
they  condone  this  disorderly  mob?  When 
the  present  permit  expires,  it  should  not 
be  extended.  This  time,  our  warnings 
should  be  heeded. 

Mr.  President,  three  articles  appeared 
in  the  Washlngotn  Post  on  this  subject 
which  I  woidd  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues:  "Police,  Poor 
Clash  Outside  Tent  City  "  on  June  20, 
1968:  "Police,  Protesters  Clash— 77  Ar- 
rested at  Agriculture"  and  "Resurrection 
City:  A  Community  Concerned  by  Grow- 
ing Violence"  both  on  June  21.  1968. 1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  articles  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IProm  the  Washington  Post.  June  20.  1968 1 
PoLicx.  Poor  Clash  Outside  Tent  City 
Two  days  of  recurring  violence  within  and 
near  Resurrection  City  flared  into  a  heated 
confrontation  between  police  and  city  resi- 
dents early  today. 

The  incident  Just  outside  the  encampment 
was  sparked  about  1 :  10  am.  when  six  youths, 
two  carrying  tent  poles,  confronted  an  equal 
number  of  Park  Police  near  the  Reflecting 
Pool  chanting  "Going  to  get  me  a  whitey" 
and  "Going  to  get  me  a  honky." 

Police  forced  the  group  back  toward  Resur- 
rection City  to  a  point  about  100  yards  from 
the  main  gate,  where  the  youths  stopped, 
yelled  for  help  and  started  pushing  the 
police.  . 

A  large  contingent  itom  within  the  city 
rushed  out  to  join  the  youths  and  began 
throwing  bottles  at  the  police,  who  called  for 
reinforcements. 

A  mixture  of  50  Park  and  MeUopolitan 
Police  arrived  in  moments  and  the  two 
groups  faced  one  another  for  several  uneasy 
moments  whlle-^-he  youths  continued  shout- 
ing threats  and  hurling  bottles. 

At  one  point  the  police  called  for  tear  gas 
and  an  ambulance. 

Shortly  afterward.  Resurrection  City  mar- 
shals conferred  with  police  who  told  them 
they  would  move  away  from  the  city  area  if 
the  marshals  would  quiet  the  groups  and 
take  them  back  into  the  city. 

About  2  a.m.  today  most  of  the  youths  re- 
turned to  the  encampment  with  only  a  dozen 
or  so  milling  outside.  Police  armed  with 
shotguns,  remained  in  the  area. 

The  flareup  occurred  after  17  reported  as- 
saults within  the  city  last  night. 

One  blood-covered  victim  was  taken  by 
.imbulance  from  the  city  at  9:30  p.m.  He 
was  still  being  treated  at  Freedmen's  Hos- 
pital early  today  for  a  cut  throat  and  con- 
vulsions. He  refused  to  discuss  the  incident 
with  police  or  give  his  name. 

A  second  blood-spattered  man.  identlfled 
.-«  a  Campaign  marshal,  was  taken  from  the 
city  by  ambulance  at  11  pjn.  after  he  was 
hit  over  the  head  with  a  plank  of  wood  by 
another  marshal,  according  to  a  third 
marshal. 

Police  could  offer  no  further  information 
on  the  assaults  because,  they  said,  they  are 
not  permitted  inside  the  riiy  and  marshals 
would  give  them  no  Infomation. 

Earlier  in  the  day.  marshals  slapped  a  tight 
guard  on  all  entrances  to  the  city  after  a 
rash  of  assaults  and  robberies  near  the 
camp  Tuesday   night. 

Marshals,  some  of  tiiem  tough-talking  and 
clearly  drunk,  flushed  most  residents  and 
visitors  out  of  the  fenced  City  in  midmornlng 
after  Poor  People's  Campaign  leader  Hosea 
Williams  urged  all  persons  to  assemble  at 
ihe  west  gate  for  a  march  to  the  Washington 
Monument. 


Residents  moved  sluggishly,  some  grum- 
bling about  the  show  of  extra  police  strength 
around  the  nearby  Lincoln  Memorial.  Sev- 
eral residents  carried  baseball  bats  and  large 
tree  limbs.  Numerous  marshals  on  the  gates 
also  wielded  bats  and  limbs. 

Visitors  and  questioners  were  tiu-ned 
away,  some  courteously,  some  gruffly.  A  youth 
threw  an  empty  soft-drink  botUe  at  a  tourist 
and  struck  him  in  the  back  when  the  tourUt 
Ignored   his   beckoning   gestures. 

Park  Police  reported  that  persons  were 
beaten,  stabbed  or  robbed  by  youths  either 
near  Resurrection  City  or  inside  it  between 
6  p.m.  Tuesday  and  midnight  last  night. 

One  group  of  about  20  youths  broke  up  a 
Softball  game  In  a  nearby  Held  and  in  the 
scuffle  one  of  their  own  number  was  struck 
with  a  bat  and  suffered  a  skull  fracture.  He 
was  reported  In  fair  condition  at  George 
Washington   University   Hospital. 

Resurrection  City  marshals  said  hist  night 
most  of  the  uiwest  within  Uieir  city  was 
caused  by  rumors  that  the  youth  had  died 
during  the  night. 

luformaOon  that  the  victim  was  still  alive 
but  In  critical  condition  helped  calm  the 
confrontation  early  today  outside  the  city. 
A  number  of  the  group  in  the  clash  went  to 
tlie  hospital  to  donate  blood  to  the  victim 
about  2:05  a.m.  after  learning  th.-«t  he  was 
sllll  alive. 

In  .another  incident,  a  sailor,  who  wan- 
dered into  Resurrection  City  was  taken  by 
youths  to  the  City's  "security  building." 
questioned  for  a  half-hour,  relieved  of  his 
personal  papers  and  released. 

Drew  Pearson  Arnold.  20.  grandson  of  the 
columnist  Drew  Pearson,  was  aiuicked 
Tuesday  by  youths  near  the  Reflecting 
Pool  while  he  was  going  to  the  main  gate 
to  volunteer  to  work  on  Solidarity  Day.  A 
senior  at  George  Washington  University,  he 
said  he  was  not  badly  injured  and  com- 
pleted his  Intention  of  signing  up  lor  volun- 
teer work  after  the  incident. 

Police  also  reported  that  youths  periodi- 
cally peppered  them  with  bricks  and  bot- 
tles Tuesday  night. 

The  population  of  Resurrection  City,  which 
has  dwindled  from  2500  to  about  400  in  the 
last  six  weeks,  increased  again  Tuesday  when 
several  hundred  persons  moved  in  overnight 
for  the  Solidarity  Day  rally. 

Many  of  the  newcomers  were  white  mid- 
dle-class pacifists  and  anti-Vietnam  war 
crusaders  who  stood  in  sharp  contrast  to 
the  predominantly  Negro  population  of  Res- 
urrection City. 

Early  yesterday  morning.  Mayor  Walter  E. 
Washington  made  a  surprise  visit  to  Resur- 
rection City,  chatted  briefly  with  residents, 
then  left. 

By  mldmorning.  Hosea  Williams  was  ex- 
horting residents  to  assemble  at  the  west  gate 
and  warned  that  no  food  would  be  served 
in  the  camp  but  would  be  available  only 
at   the   Washington   Monument. 

At  11:30  a.m.,  the  residents  gathered  to 
sing  freedom  songs  at  the  base  of  the 
Lincoln  Memorial,  then  joined  several  hun- 
dred visitors  and  began  marching  toward 
the  Washington  Monument  just  as  the  first 
contingents  of  Solidarity  Day  participants 
started  marching  from  the  Monument  to- 
ward the  Lincoln  Memorial.  The  groups 
passed  each  other,  waving  good  naturedly. 
Later,  the  residents  returned  to  the  Lin- 
coln Memorial,  many  of  them  taking  special 
seats  of  honor  for  the  afternoon's  rally  on 
the   steps  of   the   Memorial. 

Williams  welcomed  visitors  to  Resurrec- 
tion City  as  "the  only  city  in  America 
where  you  don't  pay  taxes  where  the  police 
don't  beat  you  with  a  stick  and  where  there 
ain't  no  jallhouse." 

During  the  afternoon,  many  Solidarity  Day 
participants  stopped  to  chat,  occasionally  to 
argue,  with  Resurrection  City  residents  and 
marshals  along  the  snow  fence  fronting  the 
Reflecting  Pool. 


Sometimes  a  knot  of  white  persons  gath- 
ered at  the  fence  while  Negroes  sitting  be- 
hind the  fence  gave  testimonials  of  poverty 
and  hardship.  Loudspeakers  from  the  Soli- 
darity Day  rally  blared  in  competition. 

Signs  posted  along  the  south  fence  of 
Resurrection  City  reflected  impaOence  with 
the  National  Park  Service's  requirement  that 
Resurrection  City's  existence  be  authorized 
by  an  official  permit.  They  read:  "Land  Is  not 
Liberated  by  a  Permit,  but  by  the  People" 
and  "The  Government  be  Damned." 

No  one  was  saying  that  Solidarity  Day  was 
among  the  last  days  for  Resurrection  City. 
Tomorrow  would  be  another  day. 

As  the  afternoon  waned,  residents  relumed 
111  increasing  numbers  to  the  cnciunpniciils. 
A  normal  pace  resumed.  Families  scrambled 
through  the  hardening  mud  to  get  supper. 
Camphres  sprouted  here  and  there.  Children 
played  tag  in  the  rutted  roadways  between 
ihe  shacks. 

Williams  and  other  Campaign  leaders  re- 
juvenated the  Solidarity  Day  rally  by  ad- 
dressing residents  over  the  public  address 
system  as  dusk  came  on,  while  Campaifin 
chiefUiln,  the  Rev.  Ralph  David  Abernathy. 
and  his  wife.  Juaniui,  stood  in  a  reception 
line  with  other  leaders  and  shook  hands  witn 
residents  and  visitors.  ^    o^,  „ 

Many  old  friends  met  and  embraced.  For  a 
while  it  looked  like  old  home  week. 


[From  the  Washington  Post.  Jane  21.  1068 1 
Police.   Protesters   Clash-77    Arres'ted    at 

AGRICl.LTt.RE-TEAR  GaS  ROUTS  300  MARCH- 

IRS 

Metropolitan  and  Park  Police  hurled  t^ar 
Kas  into  an  unruly  crowd  of  rock  and  bottle- 
throwing  Poor  People's  Campaign  marchers 
last  night  during  a  heated  confronuulon  out- 
side Resurrection  City.  

The  conlronuition  occurred  when  about  300 
Campaigners  returned  to  the  encampment 
from  a  demonstration  at  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  where  77   persons  were  arrested 

*'*When  the  group  started  crossing  17th 
Street  on  the  east  side  of  Resurrection  C  ty. 
a  dozen  of  them  sat  in  a  line  across  the 
street  100  yards  north  of  Independence  Ave- 
nue, blocking  traffic  for  the  group  to  cross. 
A  Park  policeman,  the  only  one  on  duty 
at  the  site,  attempted  unsuccessfully  to  per- 
suade the  group  tx>  move  on.  ^nd  most  of 
those  who  had  already  crossed  the  street 
began  returning. 

At  this  point  a  white  woman,  caught  up 

in  the  mass  traffic  jam  with  her  husband, 

screamed  out  her  car  window:  .     ,,     , 

"We're  going   to  a  hospital.  Doesn  t   that 

make  any  difference  to  you?" 

Youths  swarmed  around  the  car  and  the 
policeman.  Sgt.  L.  T.  Hawkins,  called  for  re- 
inforcements at  8:02  p.m. 

Park  and  Metropolitan  Police  units  arrivea 
moments  later  to  form  a  line  on  the  west 
side  of  17th  Street. 

The  youths,  who  bv  then  numbered  about 
250  began  hurling  bottles,  rocks  and  sticks 
of  the  baton  tvpe  carried  by  Resurrection 
Citv  marshals  at  the  150  policemen. 

Assistant  Police  Chief  Jerry  Wilson  threw 
three  tear  gas  canisters  into  the  crowd  at 
8:04  p.m.  and  gas  masks  were  distributed  to 
all   policemen. 

Deputy  Police  Chief  Raymond  S.  Pyles  was 
hit  by  several  objects  huried  from  the  crowd 
and  instructed  his  men:  "OK.  the  ground 
rules  are  any  rocks  thrown  over  here,  throw 
tear  gas  back." 

Reporters  said  a  total  of  15  tear  gas  can- 
nlsters  were  thrown  into  the  crowd  by  police. 
Campaign  marshals  said  several  also  were 
tossed  over  the  snow  fence  into  Resurrection 
City  about  200  yards  away,  but  police  denied 
this. 

After  about  20  minutes  of  direct  confron- 
tation police  and  Campaign  marshals  con- 
ferred and  the  police  p  greed  to  pull  back  if 
the  marshals  would  restore  order. 
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The  marshal*  then  linked  arms  and  forced 
moat  of  the  demonstrmtors  back  Into  Resur- 
rectlon  City. 

Once  Inside,  a  loudspeaker  directed  the 
women  and  children  to  go  to  their  home* 
and  the  men  to  stand  by.  The  men  were 
massed  at  a  meeting  inside  the  city  at  g 
p.m  .  receiving  undisclosed  instructions  while 
police  milled  outside. 

The  group  was  still  meeting  at  11:30  pjn., 
an  hour  after  police  had  released  80  of  their 
men  from  the  scene  who  had  been  held  over 
from  their  regular  day  shift. 

About  midnight,  there  were  still  more  than 
100  police  near  Resurrection  City,  some 
armed  with  shotguns.  A  line  of  Park  Police 
was  assembled  along  the  Reflecting  Pool, 
while  the  remainder  were  gathered  In  small 
groups  further  back  in  the  Mall  area.  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  Pred  M.  Vinson,  Jr. 
was  on  the  scene  conferring  with  police. 

Traffic  on  17th  Street,  which  had  been 
closed  In  the  area  from  the  start  of  the  In- 
cident about  8  p  m.,  was  permitted  to  move 
along  the  section  again  about  11:30  p.m. 

The  Agriculture  Department  demonstra- 
tion earlier  occurred  after  participants  In 
the  Campaign  turned  to  mass  civil  disobedi- 
ence In  aD  effort  to  dramatize  their  demands. 
They  used  their  bodies  to  block  the  Depart- 
ment's doorways  and  also  surged  Into  12th 
Street  nw..  bringing  rush  hour  traffic  to  a 
temporary  halt. 

Moat  of  those  arrested  simply  went  limp 
and  were  dragged  to  buses  waiting  to  haul 
them  to  the  central  cellblock  at  Police  Head- 
quarters. 

Police  met  resistance  from  many  demon- 
strators, however,  and  some  officers  made  use 
of  their  night  sticks  In  the  effort  to  restore 
order. 

The  action  began  within  an  hotir  :.fter 
Rev.  Ralph  DavlU  Abernathy  told  newsmen 
the  Campaign  would  Intensify  Its  program  of 
civil  disobedience. 

There  were  indications,  however,  that  the 
confrontation  yesterday  took  place  without 
the  knowledge  or  approval  of  the  Camf>aign'8 
top  leaders. 

At  one  point  early  In  the  disturbance,  at- 
torney Prank  Reeves,  one  of  Mr.  Abernathy's 
legal  adviser:,  arrived  at  the  scene  and  told 
the  demonstrators  that  "We  are  nonviolent 
and  must  remain  nonviolent." 

He  also  expressed  concern  that  none  of  the 
Campaign's  principal  leaders  wa«  present 
when  the  arrests  began. 

The  action  broke  out  after  a  group  of  about 
80  protesters  walked  from  Resurrection  City 
to  the  Agriculture  Department.  Before  leav- 
ing, they  huddled  with  Hoeea  Williams,  the 
Campaign's  chief  of  direct  action,  who  would 
not  permit  reporters  to  listen.  Williams  did 
not  accompany  the  group. 

Arriving  at  the  Department  about  3  p.m., 
the  marchers  ate  lunch,  served  from  a  cater- 
er's truck  parked  at  the  building's  Mall  en- 
trance. 

They  then  demanded  an  appointment  with 
Agriculture  Secretary  OrvlUe  L.  Freeman. 

Freeman's  aides  explained  that  the  Secre- 
tary was  busy  but  would  be  glad  to  meet  with 
a  smaU  group  of  no  more  than  12  persons  If 
they  would  first  set  up  an  appointment. 

The  marchers  then  dispersed  and  took  up 
positions  In  the  building's  doorways. 

At  that  point.  District  Public  Safety  Direc- 
tor Patrick  V.  Murphy  and  Wilson  conferred 
with  Joseph  M.  Rot>ertson,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Administration,  and  Thomas  R. 
Hugbea,  Freeman's  executive  assistant.  The 
decision  was  made  then  to  remove  the  dem- 
onstrators. 

Hughes  explained:  '•This  U  a  violation  of 
the  law  .  .  .  "we  have  no  choice  but  to  have 
our  building  open  for  public  business." 

Using  a  portable  loudspeaker.  Wilson  ap- 
proached seven  demonstrators  sprawling  In 
front  of  the  north  building's  lndependenc« 
Avenue  entrance. 


He  told  them,  "In  the  name  of  the  people 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  I  order  you  to 
disperse  or  you  are  under  arrest."  When  they 
refused  to  move,  police  moved  In  and  hauled 
them  to  two  waiting  buses,  one  for  male  pris- 
oners nnd  one  for  women. 

The  first  protester  removed,  a  slender  Negro 
In  blue  denims,  shouted  "Freedom  now, 
baby,"  as  he  was  being  pulled  away. 

Police  then  cleared  the  other  doorways  in 
turn,  methodically  photographing  and  mak- 
ing out  arrest  slipa  for  each  arrestee. 

The  lirst  busload  of  23  men  arrived  at  the 
central  cellblock  about  6  p.m.  The  suspects, 
chanting  "Here  comes  the  Judge,"  were  each 
charged  with  disorderly  conduct  and  placed 
on  $300  bond. 

A  second  group  of  about  50  marchers  ar- 
rived on  the  scene  about  5:30.  Members  of 
both  this  and  the  original  group  moved  Into 
12th  Street  and  blocked  traffic  temporarily. 
The  officers  moved  out  to  clear  the  street, 
dragged  demon^itraton  onto  the  sidewalks, 
occasionally  using  their  night  sticks. 

Deputy  Police  Chief  Joseph  V.  Osterman, 
head  of  the  Traffic  Division,  said  the  demon- 
stration at  Agriculture  "tied  up  rush-hour 
traffic  good  and  tight." 

He  bald  the  "whole  downtown"  was  con- 
gested because  of  the  Interference  with  traf- 
fic on  Independence  Avenue  and  the 
dlfflculiy  to  access  to  14th  Street  during  the 
demonstration  period. 

Police  removed  several  persons  by  placing 
clubs  under  their  chins  and  tugging.  One 
youth  was  pulled  by  hU  hair.  A  reporter 
overheard  one  officer  tell  a  demonstrator, 
"I've  been  waiting  for  this  for  a  long  time." 
Waves  of  protestors  kept  arriving  during 
the  next  two  hours  and  ptolice  estimated  the 
demonstrmtors  peak  strength  at  between  525 
and  550. 

Williams  and  the  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson,  an- 
other Campaign  official,  arrived  at  the  scene 
about  6 :  45  p.m. 

At  .'.bout  6  p  m.,  part  of  the  crowd  of  dem- 
onstrators surged  into  a  line  of  policemen 
and  about  20  officers  retaliated  by  swinging 
their  clubs.  At  least  three  persons  were  felled. 
One  youth  showed  blood  on  his  head  and 
an  older  man  accused  police  of  breaking  his 
arm.  Another  elderly  marcher  was  seen  lying 
on  a  grassy  area  with  a  cut  over  one  eye 
and  a  puffy  face. 

A  group  of  marchers  circled  him  and  sang 
"We  Shall  Overcome."  Others  poured  water 
on  him  while  onlookers  shouted,  'Who  hit 
the  brother?" 

The  protestors,  mostly  young  people, 
shouted  taunting  remarks  at  police  and 
made  things  difficult  for  them  by  continually 
shifting  the  scene  of  action.  The  outbreaks 
occurcd  over  a  wide  area  adjoining  the  Agri- 
culture Department. 

Reeves  was  seen  arguing  with  one  group 
and  told  them.  "What  you're  doing  Is  not 
SCLC  poUcy.  I  know  what  the  policy  Is.  I  get 
It  from  Abernathy." 

Leon  Hall,  one  of  those  who  led  a  force  of 
reinforcements  to  the  scene  from  Resurrec- 
tion City,  answered.  "Your  Job  Is  to  get  us 
out  of  J.iil,  not  to  worry  how  we  get  In." 

Reevee  later  commented,  "In  my  observa- 
tion, there  was  some  brutality  on  the  part 
of  police, "  but  he  added:  "It  was  a  moving 
situation  and  there  wa«  provocation  on  both 
sides." 

Campaign  representatives  held  a  milder 
confrontation  with  authorities  yesterday, 
during  a  I'i-hour  meeting  with  Federal  and 
Dlsuict  officials  on  the  question  of  poesible 
renewal  of  the  Campaign's  permit  to  occupy 
Resurrection  City,  which  expiree  at  8  p.m. 
Sunday.  No  decision  was  reached  and  meet- 
ings are  expected  to  continue  today. 

Meanwhile,  It  was  learned  that  House 
leaders  have  deferred  until  next  week  action 
on  a  pending  bill  that  would  ban  all  over- 
night camping  on  public  land  in  Washing- 
ton. 

However,  key  House  members  are  building 
to  bring  the  bill  to  a  vote  next  week. 


(From  the  Washington  Poet,  June  21,  1968] 
REStraBBcnoN   Crrr:    A   CoicmrNrrT  Con- 

CIKNED    BT    GaOWINO    ViOLBNCC 

"The  reason  the  population  of  this  city 
Is  going  down  Is  not  mud,  poor  food,  rain  or 
lousy  homes  .  .  .  The  reason  they  leave  is 
that  men  are  getting  tired  of  coming  home 
from  a  day's  picketing  to  find  their  belong. 
Ings  stolen  or  their  wife  raped." 

These  are  the  words  of  Alvln  Jackson,  35. 
a  Washington  TV  repairman,  who  until  hl.s 
resignation  yesterday  afternoon  was  the  chief 
security  marshal  at  Resurrection  City. 

"If  the  leaders  don't  do  something  soon, 
this  is  going  to  be  known  as  blood  city  In- 
stead of  Resurrection   City." 

Jackson's  resignation — some  marshals  say 
he  was  fired — came  as  tension  reached  new 
heights  In  the  wake  of  a  growing  number  of 
violent  Incidents  that  have  police  and  city 
officials  worried. 

The  Rev.  Ralph  David  Abernathy,  leader 
of  the  Poor  People's  Campaign,  said  yesterday 
that  reports  of  assaults  and  robberies  In  the 
encampment  indicate  "restlessness"  among 
some  residents. 

"We  do  have  some  people  In  the  city  who 
have  not  adequately  gone  through  the  stage 
of  self-purification  to  my  satisfaction,"  he 
said. 

He  said  he  believes  policemen  provoke  some 
Incidents  by  their  presence. 

Park  Police  Acting  Chief  Grant  Wright 
estimates  that  about  100  assault  and  other 
violent  incidents  have  occurred  Inside  Resur- 
rection City  since  it  was  built  In  mid-May 
and  that  at  least  20  visitors  have  been  robbeci. 
beaten  or  stabbed  by  residents  outside  the 
snow    fence   surrounding    the   encampment. 

Jackson,  a  Negro  who  gave  up  two  weeks 
vacation,  a  week's  leave  of  absence  and  all 
his  nights  to  help  out  at  the  troubled  city, 
said: 

"Please,  mister,  if  you  put  this  in  your 
newspaper,  don't  Just  put  the  bad  things. 
Put  m  all  the  good  things,  too. 

"This  Is  a  great  Campaign  and  a  Just  one, 
and  it  has  Just  goals." 

In  a  rare  Instance  of  candor  by  a  Resur- 
rection City  official,  Jackson  unburdened 
himself  early  yesterday  after  he  had  calmed 
down  a  band  of  Negro  youths  who  almost 
precipitated  a  serious  fight  with  police. 

DISOBDEX    OENIEO 

Later  yesterday,  the  Rev.  James  Bevel,  di- 
rector of  nonviolent  action  for  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference,  denied  that 
the  youths  taunted  police — or  threw  bottles 
at  them. 

The  incident  was  witnessed  from  beginning 
to  end  by  reporters  from  The  Washington 
Post  and  Washington  Evening  Star  and  was 
reported  In  yesterday's  editions  of  both 
newspapers. 

"There  are  rape,  robbery  and  cuttings  every 
day,  and  there  is  nothing  we  can  do  about  it 
even  when  we  catch  the  guys  who  did  it," 
Jackson  said. 

At  another  point  he  said,  "There  are  about 
20  guns  in  Resurrection  City.  There  are  lead 
pipes,  knives  and  Molotov  cocktails  In  there. ' 

He  said  he  has  tried  desperately  to  gain  an 
audience  vrtth  Mr.  Abernathy  or  other  SCLC 
leaders  to  plead  with  them  for  some  form  of 
discipline  inside  the  city. 

OISCIPI.INB    LACKXNO 

"My  bosses  are  (Chief  Marshal  Albert) 
Spencer  and  Mr.  (the  Rev.  James)  Orange 
(an  SCLC  official).  They  are  both  fine  men 
but  they  Just  won't  allow  any  kind  of  dis- 
cipline In  the  camp. 

"Today  one  white  guy  burned  his  shanty 
down.  He  has  been  a  real  hard  worker  around 
here  and  spent  all  day  in  the  march  but  when 
he  got  back  every  stick  of  clothing  and  furni- 
ture he  had,  right  down  to  his  bed,  had  been 
stolen.  I  guess  he  was  Just  so  frustrated  that 
he  burned  bis  shanty  down  to  relieve  his 
feelings. 

"And  he  was  Just  about  ready  to  cry  he  felt 
so  bad.  I  guess  we're  going  to  have  to  punish 
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him.  I  can  hardly  blame  him  though  I  know 
now  he  must  feel." 

Since  Jackson  was  put  in  charge  of  the 
security  marshals.  Park  Police  officials  say 
he  has  been  the  only  official  of  Resurrection 
City  with  whom  they  had  decent  liaison. 

ALWAYS    PEACEMAKER 

"We  could  always  talk  to  him  and  he  would 
keep  us  informed  If  anything  serious  hap- 
pened and  we  know  we  could  trust  and  deal 
responsibly  with  him.  He  was  always  the 
peacemaker  If  any  young  hotheads  would 
blow  up,"  said  one  police  source. 

"I'll  give  you  an  example  of  the  problems 
we  have  here."  said  Jackson  during  the  inter- 

\'  lew . 

"Earlier  today  one  of  my  marshals  caught  a 
resident  In  the  act  of  punching  a  white 
woman  In  the  nose  and  stealing  her  camera. 
All  we  could  do  was  paddle  his  rear  with  a 
lent  sUck  and  put  him  on  a  bus  home. 

"When  I  finish  talking  to  you  I  got  to  go 
back  and  handle  three  more  cases,  one 
stabbing,  one  assault  with  a  tree  branch  and 
one  robbery. 

"The  reason  the  population  of  this  city  is 
going  down  is  not  mud,  poor  food,  rain  or 
lousy  homes.  Most  of  these  people  come  from 
places  that  would  make  this  city  look  good. 

"THRIVE    ON    DONATIONS 

"The  reason  they  leave  is  that  men  are 
getting  tired  of  coming  home  from  a  day's 
picketing  to  find  their  belongings  stolen  or 
their  wife  raped. 

"I  am  ashamed  to  say  this  but  the  only 
thing  that  keeps  this  camp  going  is  dona- 
tions of  goods  and  work  from  white  people. 
"If  It  were  left  to  us  It  Just  wouldn't  last. 
I  Just  can't  understand  my  black  brothers. 
Many  of  them  are  able  to  cause  trouble  at 
night  because  they  sleep  around  all  day 
while  the  white  residents  work. 

"Almost  all  the  whites  here  are  dedicated 
but  they  take  a  real  hard  time  from  some 
of  the  blacks.  I  Just  can't  understand  my 
black  brothers  who  will  take  things  from  the 
whites  and  then  spit  on  them. 

■I  ask  some  of  these  guys  if  they  hate 
whites  so  much  why  do  they  come  up  here 
and  take  things  from  them.  Why  don't  they 
suy  in  Marks,  Miss.,  where  the  man  put  his 
loot  on  your  back  and  you  don't  move. 

"They  answer  that  they  are  needed  here 
but  that's  not  the  answer.  The  answer  Is 
that  they  can  get  away  with  more  up  here. 
"There  are  all  kinds  of  guys  on  soapboxes 
in  there  saying  we  don't  need  discipline'  but 
they  are  the  ones  who  are  going  to  do  wrong. 
Hell,  man,  you  can't  run  a  cat  show  without 
some  kind  of  discipline  but  I  Just  can't  get 
through  to  the  leaders  to  tell  them  this." 

At  the  end  of  the  Interview  Jackson  was 
almost  crying  as  he  recounted  what  he  felt 
were  the  frustrations  of  trying  to  keep  order 
without  discipline. 

"I'm  only  afraid  that  one  of  these  days  Its 
going  to  blow  up  and  In  30  years  your  grand- 
children and  mine  will  only  know  about  the 
bad  things  and  not  the  good." 

Jackson's  comments  came  as  new  Incidents 
occurred  at  Resurrection  City. 

Though  most  residents  went  about  their 
business  vesterday  ignoring  visitors  and 
newsmen  In  the  area  Individual  Negro  youths 
kept  up  a  continual  barrage  of  hostile  com- 
ments and  threats. 

One  youth  brandished  a  saw  blade  and 
cursed  an  NBC  camera  crew  filming  resi- 
dents. Other  young  toughs  surrounded  the 
crew  and  it  withdrew. 

Later,  the  crew  attempted  filming  the  city 
Irom  beyond  the  snow  fence  boundary.  A 
youth  hurled  a  pair  of  roller  skates  at  them. 
No  one  was  injured. 

At  the  main  gate,  a  husky  Negro  cursed 
two  white  men  dressed  in  business  suits 
when  they  said  they  were  looking  for  a  white 
girl  in  the  city.  The  Negro  ordered  the  pair  to 
leave.  They  retreated,  and  spoke  to  a  mar- 
shal who  entered  the  city  and  returned  es- 


corting a  white  girl  who  appeared  to  be  In 
her  teens. 

TENSIONS    INCREASE 

Tensions  rose  during  the  day  as  idle  resi- 
dents loitered  about  the  front  gate,  some 
arguing  among  themselves,  others  grumbling 
about  the  Park  and  District  policemen  on 
patrol  nearby. 

Chief  Grant  said  marshals  and  residenU 
generally  refuse  to  cooperate  with  police 
authorities  when  incidents  occur  inside  the 

city 

Marshals  say  the  Incidents  are  'internal 
matters"  and  do  not  require  police  interven- 
tion, and  the  residents  say  they  don't  trust 

the  police.  , 

A  complicating  factor  Is  that  the  organiza- 
tional structure  of  the  marshals  has  been 
changed  at  least  once.  Originally,  many  mar- 
shals were  recruited  from  tough  urban  street 
gangs  in  a  deliberate  effort  by  SCLC  to  in- 
volve disadvantaged  youths  in  leadership 
functions. 

These  younger  niarshals  attended  to  rou- 
tine matters  while  an  older,  elite  group 
called  "Tent  City  Rangers"  provided  major 
security  measures  and  attempted,  not  always 
successfully,  to  maintain  discipline  among 
their  younger  colleagues. 

The  Tent  City  Rangers  were  recently  aug- 
mented, and  many  of  the  younger  marshals 
refuse  to  recognize  them  and  now  operate 
independently  of  them. 

Park  Police  say  that  several  gangs  from 
Chicago,  Milwaukee.  Detroit  and  Memphis 
are  also  vying  for  power  In  the  city  and  that 
one  of   their  weapons  is  simple   terror. 

Police  patrollng  the  area  say  they  are  fre- 
quently threatened  and  are  the  targets  of 
stones  and  bottles. 


PASSING   CARS    STONED 

Youths  have  also  periodically  stoned  cars 
passing  the  city  on  Independence  Avenue. 
Police  closed  the  street  for  several  hours  after 
one  rash  of  stone-throwing  about  two  weeks 

ago. 

Numerous  residents  of  the  city  say  their 
cameras,  sleeping  bags  and  other  personal 
equipment  have  been  stolen.  Police  say  none 
of  their  cameras  has  yet  turned  up  in  any 
local  pawnshops. 

Hosea  Williams,  chief  of  direct  action  for 
the  Campaign,  said  yesterday  he  suspects 
much  of  the  trouble  in  the  city  is  instigated 
by  "outsiders." 

Bevel  compared  the  situation  to  infiltra- 
tion by  strike  breakers  in  the  labor  move- 
ment and  Vletcong  "peasants"  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

INSURRECTION  CITY 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pi'es- 
ident,  I  have  spoken  out  many  times  in 
recent  weeks  against  the  abomination 
the  Federal  Government  has  allowed  to 
be  created  at  ResuiTcction  City,  U.S.A. 

It  has  now  become  a  festering  sore  in 
our  midst  that  must  be  excised. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  say,  as 
strongly  as  I  possibly  can,  that  in  my 
judgment,  it  is  the  obligation  and  duty 
of  the  executive  branch,  which  issued 
the  permit  for  this  misnamed  camp 
which  has  harbored  so  much  turmoil,  to 
take  the  proper  steps  to  see  that  the 
camp  is  closed  when  the  permit  expires 
this  coming  Sunday,  June  23. 

If  it  is  not  closed,  there  will  be  more 
problems  and  more  negative  results,  not 
the  least  of  which  will  be  the  damage 
done  to  the  cause  of  those  who  are  reaUy 
poor  and  need  help,  as  distinguished 
from  those  who  have  sought  to  exploit 
the  situation  for  their  own  ends. 

Resurrection  City,  I  am  informed  re- 
liably from  many  sources,  has  become  a 


cesspool  from  which  nothing  but  further 
virulence  and  infection  can  issue.  Noth- 
ing good  can  possibly  be  accomplished 
by  any  further  leniency  or  any  new  pol- 
icy of  "restraint"  in  dealing  with  the 
thugs  and  hoodlums  who  have  taken  it 
over  and  subverted  any  decent  aims 
which  the  people  who  are  really  poor 
might  have  had  at  the  beginning. 

Mr.  President,  Resurrection  City  can 
now  be  seen  in  its  true  colors.  If  it  is  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 
it  can  do  nothing  except  become  the 
focal  point  for  destructive  new  disorders 
which  will  spread  outward  from  its  mud 
and  filth. 

We  have  the  word  of  those  directing 
the  campaign  that  their  intention, 
henceforth,  is  disruptive  civil  disobedi- 
ence such  as  was  staged  on  yesterday, 
when  they  sought  to  block  the  streets  of 
our  Capital  City. 

It  is  revealing  that  the  civil  disobedi- 
ence of  yesterday  followed  a  number  of 
meetings  with  various  officials  since  the 
residents  of  Resurrection  City  came  to 
Washington.  Everywhere,   these   people 
have  been  met  with  responsible  efforts  to 
hear  their  complaints.  Members  of  the 
Government  of  both  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  have  bent  over  back- 
ward to  listen  to  these  people.  Allow- 
ances have  been  made  and  established 
rules  have  been  broken,  so  that  any  just 
grievances  could  be  heard.  In  the  mean- 
time,   consti-uctive    administrative    and 
legislative    actions    have    been    taken— 
not  as  a  result  necessarily  of  the  so- 
called  Poor  Peoples  Campaign  but  as  a 
result  of  the  work  and  study   already 
undei-way  prior  to  the  creacion  of  Res- 
urrection City. 

What  has  been  the  predictable  result? 
A  new  wave  of  civil  disobedience — which 
is  another  name  for  lawlessness;  a  cal- 
lous disinterest  in  anything  that  has  been 
accomplished  so  far;  the  demand  for 
"get  more,"  and  "let  us  get  another  po- 
liceman." 

Even  those  who  have  heretofore  sup- 
ported this  mismanaged,  misguided,  mis- 
begotten campaign  must  surely  have 
been  disillusioned  by  the  pubUc  display 
of  shiftlessness  and  laziness  and  law- 
lessness that  the  inhabitants  of  Resur- 
rection City  have  put  on  for  all  to  see. 
Where  they  might  have  created  public 
{.'oodwill  and  an  image  of  people  eager 
and  willing  to  help  themselves,  they  have 
shown  only  a  slovenly  disregard  for  even 
the  elemental  ingredients  of  a  self-dis- 
ciplined, energetic,  and  self-respecting 
community. 

Their  garbage  has  been  strewn  on  the 
park  grounds.  The  mess  has  been  al- 
lowed to  accumulate.  Even  the  tables  in 
the  dining  halls,  according  to  the  press, 
have  been  left  uncleaned  by  trashy  vis- 
itors who  have  taken  advantage  of  sym- 
pathetic people  whose  work  and  generos- 
ity have  fed  them. 

Resurrection  City  became  a  slum  al- 
most from  the  moment  it  was  created. 
It  has  now  become  a  jungle,  which  much 
more  appropriately  should  be  known  as 
"Insurrection  City." 

Mr    President,  it  will  be  an  outrage 
if  the  executive  branch  of  our  Govern- 
ment supinely  aUows  this  cancer  to  con- 
tinue. ^^       „.. 
Some  apologists  lor  Resurrection  Cxty 
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have  charged  that  the  press  has  not  told 
the  true  story,  that  It  has  played  up  only 
some  of  the  bad  things  about  the  Poor 
People's  Campaign  and  what  has  been 
going  on  beside  the  Reflecting  Pool. 

There  may  be  some  merit  In  the 
charge,  but  It  may  not  lie  In  the  direc- 
tion of  making  Resurrection  City  look 
bad.  Rather,  the  press,  in  the  opinion  of 
some  people,  has  made  Resurrection  City 
look  far  too  good.  I  do  not  say  there  has 
been  deliberate  distortion.  Instead,  in  the 
humanitarian  desire  to  aid  people  really 
in  need,  and  to  further  their  cause,  the 
press  may  have  simply  played  down  the 
bad  things. 

I  think  that  the  press  may  have  foimd 
It  difficult  to  get  exposure  to  the  facts. 
In  many  instances.  But,  Mr.  President, 
the  facts  had  to  come  out  and,  today.  In 
the  Washington  Post,  we  are  told  by  a 
resident  of  the  city  itself  that  robbery, 
rape,  and  violence  have  been  rampant — 
that,  in  fact.  Resurrection  City,  from  the 
beginning,  has  been  a  place  unsafe  even 
for  it&  «wn  inhabitants. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  on  record  from  the 
outset  as  having  opposed  this  method  of 
petltloniiig  the  Federal  Government. 
There  is  nothing  to  prevent  any  citizen, 
or  any  group  of  citizens,  from  petition- 
ing— through  many  legitimate  chan- 
nels— the  Government  for  redress  of  their 
grievances:  but  there  is  also  notliing  in 
the  law,  or  in  precedent,  which  says  that 
the  Federal  Government  must  debase  It- 
self by  allowing  an  enclave  of  the  worst 
elements  in  our  society  to  be  established 
and  subsidized  on  public  grounds  at  the 
foot  of  the  Washington  Monument  and 
the  Lincoln  Memorial — public  properties 
that  belong  to  all  Americans,  including 
those  who  are  willing  to  work  and  who 
obey  the  law. 

Those  two  great  Presidents — Washing- 
ton and  Jcilerson — would  probably  be  as 
outraged  as  I  am  at  what  the  Federal 
Government  is  allowing  to  happen.  Let 
public  notice  be  served  by  the  executive 
branch  today  that  when  the  permit  for 
this  shanty  jungle  expires  on  Sunday, 
it  will  not  be  renewed;  that  the  place 
will  be  sealed  off;  that  any  who  seek  to 
defy  the  law  further  by  remaining  will 
be  arrested  and  evicted:  that  the  shan- 
ties will  he  torn  down:  and  that  the 
parkland  will  be  restored  to  its  original 
condition  and  use. 

The  executive  branch  issued  the  origi- 
nal permit.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
executive  branch  now  to  act  to  remove 
this  carbuncle  of  infectious  disorder  from 
Federal  properties  if  the  occupants  of 
the  so-called  Resuirectlon  City  will  not 
leave  voluntarily. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Insert  in  the  Record  an  estimate 
of  the  cost  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  the  Poor  People's  Campaign  through 
June  15,  1968.  That  cost  is  broken  down 
among  the  various  departments,  and  the 
overall  total  as  of  June  15,  1968, 
amounted  to  $252,729. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  estimate 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

JVNX  21.  1988. 
Hon.  Ro«K«T  C.  Btko. 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations 

for  the  ZMstrict  of  Columbia.  VS.  Senate. 

WayMngton.  D.C. 

Dka«  SufAToa  BTm»:  The  eatlmated  cost  to 

the  District  or  Columbia  for  the  Poor  Peo- 


ple's Cmmpalgn  through  Jane  18.  1968  U  aa 
loUows : 


AgeiKy  or  department 


Tetol  ToM 

cost  Prior        cost 

wMk  reported  through 

endirM  costa     June  IS, 

Jmw  IS  I96S 


General  AilminislcatioB JlOO  {100 

Metropohtan  Washinfton  CoMKd 

ol  Co»«rnmenn      jm  i,j«o  1.476 

Cocpotalion  Council 237  4.3*9  4  626 

Melropomaii  Police 41,994  95,410  137,404 

f lie  Deparlment 2,619  10,293  12,912 

Districl  ot  Columbia  Bail  A|MCy..  210  11  221 

DepaftmenlolCorreetiom.          .  840  S36  1.376 

iKOiKOsand  lntp«clion«  31  492  S23 

rtalNNial  Park  Sarvict.  NatMMi  6.822  >  21,040  '27,862 

CaW»l  llafiM 

Public  HwMl 11,957  40,713  52.670 

PublicWrtNft         855  1,047  1,902 

Hi|hw»»j  and  Traffic 215  3.835  4,050 

Motor  Vehicles           7  41  48 

Sanitary  Uilineenng             1,275  5,346  6,621 

Grand  Wjjhmjion  Aqueduct 226  712  938 

Grand  total .  67,424  18S.30S  252,729 


•  IR  addition  it  is  estimaltd  tliat  {55.730  in  Federal  funds  havo 
boeit  spent  to  data.  Ike  amount  ol  $63,130  reported  last  week 
tor  ttie  eMimated  Federal  lunds  spent  to  date  should  have  been 
)42  09O. 

No  attempt  haa  been  m.tde  to  pro- rate  the 
cost  of  the  Executive  Offlce  or  the  City  Coun- 
cil for  the  Poor  People's  Campaign. 

This  Is  the  fourth  report  relative  to  the 
cost  of  the  Poor  People's  Campaign.  Similar 
reports  will  be  submitted  weekly  to  you. 
Further,  a  final  report  following  the  Poor 
People's  Campaign  will  be  prepared  for  you 
and  for  other  levels  of  authority. 

If  this  OfBce  can  say  or  do  more  concern- 
ing nny  of  this  please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely  youn, 

D.  P.  Herman, 
Budget  Officer,  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  also  ask  imanlmous  consent  to 
insert  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  a  telegram 
which  I  am  today  sending  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hon.  Stewart  L.  Uoaix, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Interior  Building, 

Washington.  DC. 

Attorney  General  Ramsst  Clark, 

Department  of  Justice, 

Washington.  D.C. 

The  permissive  position  taken  thus  far  by 
your  department  regarding  the  so-called 
Poor  People's  Campaign  Is  to  my  knowledge 
without  parallel  in  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try. The  growing  mllltaiit  effrontery  and  In- 
transigence of  this  group  which  Is  apparently 
presently  largely  constituted  of  young  toughs 
has  created  deep  resentment  among  the  law- 
abiding  citizens  of  our  land.  There  can  now 
be  no  question  as  to  the  necessity  of  taking 
Immediate  action  to  (Irmly  deny  any  new 
extensions  of  the  permit  for  future  desecra- 
tion of  our  national  landmarks. 

Let  me  still  again  urge  you  as  strongly  as 
I  possibly  can  to  take  no  further  action  that 
could  be  and  would  be  construed  as  encotu*- 
agement  of  the  seed  of  violence  and  disorder 
which  are  clearly  beginning  to  sprout  In  our 
midst  and  show  through  this  transparent 
effort  to  disrupt  If  not  destroy  the  orderly, 
democratic  processes  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. 

Robert  C.  Btro, 

US.  Senator. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  In- 
sert in  the  Record  various  pertinent 
newspaper  articles. 

There   being  no  objection,   the  news 


articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Waahlngton  (DC.)  Post,  June  21 
19681 

Resvrrbction  Citt:  A  CoifucNiTT  Con- 
cerned BT  Growing  Violence 
(By  David  A.  Jewell  and  Paul  W.  Valentine) 

"The  reason  the  population  of  this  city  is 
going  dawn  is  not  mud,  poor  food,  rain  or 
lousy  homee  .  .  .  The  reason  they  leave  is 
that  men  are  getting  tired  of  coming  home 
from  a  day's  picketing  to  find  their  belong- 
ings stolen  or  their  wife  raped." 

These  are  the  words  of  Alvln  Jackson,  35. 
a  Washington  TV  repairman,  who  until  liis 
resignation  yesterday  afternoon  was  the  chief 
security  marshal  at  Reaurrectlon  City. 

"If  the  leaders  don't  do  something  soon, 
thla  U  going  to  be  known  as  blood  city  in- 
stead of  Reeurrection  City." 

J.ickson's  resignation — some  marshals  say 
he  was  fired — came  as  tension  reached  new 
heights  in  the  wake  of  a  growing  number  of 
violent  incidents  that  have  police  and  city 
offlclala  worried. 

The  Rev.  Ralph  David  Abernathy,  leader  ot 
the  Poor  People's  Campaign,  said  yesterday 
that  reports  of  assaults  and  robberies  in  the 
encampment  Indicate  'restlessness'  among 
some  residents. 

'We  do  have  some  people  In  the  city  who 
have  not  adequately  gone  throi^gh  the  stage 
of  self-purlflcaUon  to  my  satfcfactlon,"  he 
said. 

He  said  he  believes  policemen  provoke  some 
incidents  by  their  presence. 

Park  Police  AcUng  Chief  Grant  Wright 
estimates  that  about  100  assaulu  and  other 
violent  Incidents  have  occurred  Inside  Resur- 
rection City  since  It  was  built  in  mld-Mny 
and  that  at  least  20  visitors  have  been  robbed, 
beaten  or  stabbed  by  residents  outside  the 
snow  fence  surrounding  the  encampment. 

Jackson,  a  Ne^ro  who  gave  up  two  week.'; 
vacation,  a  week's  leave  of  absence  and  all  his 
nights  to  help  out  at  the  troubled  city,  said : 

"Please,  mister.  If  you  put  this  in  your 
newspaper,  don't  Just  put  the  bad  things.  Put 
in  all  the  good  things,  too. 

"This  is  a  great  Campaign  and  a  Just  one, 
and  It  has  just  goals." 

In  a  rare  instance  of  candor  by  a  Resurrec- 
tion City  official.  Jackson  unburdened  him- 
self early  yesterday  after  he  had  calmed  down 
a  band  of  Negro  youths  who  almost  precip- 
itated a  serious  fight  with  police. 

MSORDER  DENI£D 

Later  yesterday,  the  Rev.  James  Bevel,  di- 
rector of  nonviolent  action  for  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference  denied  that 
the  youths  taunted  police — or  threw  bottles 
at  them. 

The  incident  was  witnessed  from  begin- 
ning to  end  by  reporters  from  The  Washing- 
ton Post  and  Washington  Evening  Star  and 
was  reported  in  yesterdays  editions  of  both 
newspapers. 

•  There  are  rape,  robbery  and  cuttings  ev- 
ery day.  and  there  Is  nothing  we  can  do  about 
it  even  when  we  catch  the  euvs  who  did  it." 
Jackson  said. 

At  another  point  he  said,  "There  are  about 
20  guns  In  Resurrection  City.  There  are  lead 
pipes,  knives,  and  Molotov  cocktails  In 
there." 

He  said  he  ha«  tried  desperately  to  gain  an 
audience  with  Mr.  Abernathy  or  other  SCLC 
leaders  to  plead  with  them  for  some  form  of 
discipline  Inside  the  city. 

DISCIPLINE  LACKING 

"My  bosses  are  (Chief  Marshal  Albert) 
Spencer  and  Mr.  (the  Rev.  James)  Orange 
(an  SCLC  official).  They  are  both  fine  men 
but  they  just  won't  allow  any  kind  of  dis- 
cipline In  the  camp. 

"Today  one  white  guy  burned  his  shanty 
down.  He  has  been  a  real  hard  worker  around 
here  and  spent  all  day  In  the  inarch  but 
when  he  got  back  every  stitch  of  clothing  and 
furniture  he  had,  right  down  to  his  bed,  had 
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been  stolen.  I  guess  he  was  Just  so  frustrated 
that  he  burned  his  shanty  down  to  relieve 
his  feelings. 

"And  he  was  Just  about  ready  to  cry  ne 
felt  so  bad.  I  guess  we're  going  to  have  to 
punish  him.  I  can  hardly  blame  him  though 
I  know  how  he  must  fed." 

Since  Jackson  was  put  In  charge  of  the 
security  marshals.  Park  Police  officials  say 
he  has  been  the  only  official  of  Resurrection 
City  »ith  whom  they  had  decent  liaison. 

ALWATS  PEACEMAKER 

'■We  could  always  talk  to  lUm  and  he 
would  keep  us  Informed  If  anything  serious 
happened  and  we  know  we  could  trust  and 
deal  responsibly  with  him.  He  was  always 
the  peacemaker  if  any  young  hotheads  would 
blow  up,"  said  one  police  source. 

"Ill  give  you  an  example  of  the  prob- 
lems we  have  here."  said  Jackson  during  the 
interview. 

"Earlier  today  one  of  my  marshals  caught 
a  resident  In  the  act  of  punching  a  white 
woman  in  the  nose  and  stealing  her  camera. 
All  we  could  do  was  paddle  his  rear  with 
a  tent  stick  and  put  him  on  a  bus  home. 

"When  I  finish  talking  to  you  I  got  to 
go  back  and  handle  three  more  cases,  one 
stabbing,  one  assault  with  a  tree  branch 
and  one  robbery. 

"The  reason  the  population  of  this  city 
Is  going  down  Is  not  mud,  poor  food,  rain 
or  lousy  homes.  Most  of  these  people  come 
from  places  that  would  make  this  city  look 
good. 

THRIVE    ON    DONATIONS 

"The  reason  they  leave  Is  that  men  are 
getting  tired  of  coming  home  from  a  day's 
picketing  to  find  their  belongings  stolen 
or  their  wife  raped. 

"I  am  ashamed  to  say  this  but  the  only 
thing  that  keeps  this  camp  going  is  dona- 
tions of  goods  and  work  from  white  people. 
"If  It  were  left  to  us  it  just  wouldn't 
last.  I  Just  can't  understiind  my  black 
brothers.  Many  of  them  are  able  to  cause 
trouble  at  night  because  they  sleep  around 
all  day  while  the  white  residents  work. 

"Almost  all  the  whites  here  are  dedicated 
but  they  take  a  real  hard  time  from  some 
of  the  blacks.  I  just  can't  understand  my 
black  brothers  who  will  take  things  from 
the  whites  and  then  spit  on  them. 

"I  ask  some  of  these  guys  If  they  hate 
whites  so  much  why  do  they  come  up  here 
and  take  things  from  them.  Why  don't  they 
stay  in  Marks,  Miss,  where  the  man  puts 
his  foot  on  your  back  and  you  don't  move. 

"They  answer  that  they  are  needed  here 
but  that's  not  the  answer.  The  answer  is 
that  they  can  get  away  with  more  up  here. 
"They  are  all  kinds  of  guys  on  soapboxes 
In  there  saying  we  don't  need  discipline' 
but  they  are  the  ones  who  are  going  to  do 
WTong.  Hell,  man,  you  can't  run  a  cat  show 
without  some  kind  of  discipline  but  I  just 
can't  get  through  to  the  leaders  to  tell  them 
this." 

At  the  end  of  tho  interview  Jackson  was 
almost  crying  as  he  recounted  what  he  felt 
were  the  frustrations  of  trying  to  keep  order 
with  discipline. 

"I'm  only  afraid  that  one  of  these  days 
Its  going  to  blow  up  and  in  30  years  your 
grandchildren  and  mine  will  only  know  about 
the  bad  things  and  not  the  good  " 

Jackson's  comments  came  as  new  Incidents 
occurred  at  Resurrection  City. 

Though  most  residents  went  about  their 
business  yesterday  ignoring  visitors  and 
newsmen  in  the  area,  individual  Negro 
youths,  kept  up  a  continual  barrage  of 
hostile  comments  and  threats. 

One  youth  brandished  a  saw  blade  and 
cursed  an  NBC  camera  crew  filming  resi- 
dents. Other  young  toughs  surrounded  the 
crew  and  it  withdraw. 

Later,  the  crew  attempted  filming  the  city 
from  beyond  the  snow  fence  boundary.  A 
youth  hurled  a  pair  of  roller  skates  at  them. 
No  one  was  injured. 


At  the  main  gate,  a  huslsy  Negro  cursed 
two  white  men  dressed  in  business  suits 
when  they  said  they  were  looking  for  a 
white  girl  m  the  city.  The  Negro  ordered  the 
pair  to  leave.  They  retreated,  and  spoke  to  a 
marshal  who  entered  the  city  and  retmned 
escorUng  a  white  girl  who  appeared  to  be 
In  her  teens. 


TENSIONS    INCREASE 

Tensions  rose  during  the  day  as  idle  resi- 
dents loitered  about  the  front  gate,  some 
arguing  among  themselves,  others  grumbling 
about  the  Park  and  District  policemen  on 
patrol  nearby. 

Chief  Grant  said  marshals  and  residents 
generally  refuse  to  co<5peratc  with  police 
authorities  wher  Incidents  occur  Inside  the 

city-  ...    »         , 

Marshals  say  the  Incidents  are  internal 
matters"  and  do  not  require  police  inter- 
vention, and  the  residents  say  they  don't 
trust  the  ixjllce. 

A  complicating  factor  is  that  the  organi- 
zational structiu-e  of  the  marshals  has  been 
changed  at  least  once.  Originally,  many  mar- 
shals were  recruited  from  touf^h  urban  street 
gangs  in  a  deliberate  effort  by  SCLC  to  in- 
volve disadvantaged  youth  In  leadership 
functions. 

These  younger  marshals  attended  to 
routine  matters  while  an  older,  elite  group 
called  "Tent  City  Rangers"  provi'led  major 
security  measures  and  attempted,  not  al- 
ways successfully,  to  maintain  discipline 
among  their  younger  colleagues. 

The  Tent  City  Rangers  were  recently  aug- 
mented, and  many  of  the  younger  marshals 
refuse  to  recognize  them  and  now  operate 
independently  of  them. 

Park  Police  say  that  several  gangs  from 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Detroit  and  Memphis 
are  also  vying  for  power  In  the  city  and  that 
one  of  their  weapons  is  simple  terror. 

Police  patroling  the  area  say  they  are 
frequently  threatened  and  are  the  targets  of 
stones  and  bottles. 

PASSING    CARS    ETONED 

Youths  have  also  periodically  stoned  cars 
passing  the  city  on  Independence  Avenue. 
Police  closed  the  street  for  several  hours  alter 
one  rash  of  stone-throwing  about  two  weeks 
ago. 

Numerous  residents  of  the  city  say  their 
cameras,  sleeping  bags  and  other  personal 
equipment  have  been  stolen.  Police  say  none 
of  the  cameras  has  yet  turned  up  in  any 
local  pawnshops. 

Hosea  WiUlams,  chief  of  direct  action  for 
the  Campaign,  said  yesterday  he  suspects 
much  of  the  trouble  in  the  city  Is  instigated 
by  "outsiders." 

Bevel  compared  the  situation  to  infiltra- 
tion by  strike  breakers  in  the  labor  move- 
ment and  Vletcong  "peasants'"  in  South 
Vietnam. 


[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  June  21, 

19681 
Te.\r  Gas  Routs  300  Marchers — Police  Pro- 
testers CLASH— 77  Arrested  at  Agriculture 

Metropolitan  and  Park  Police  hurled  tear 
gas  into  an  unruly  crowd  of  rock-  and  bot- 
tle-throwing Poor  Peoples  Campaign  march- 
ers last  night  during  a  heated  confronta- 
tion outside  Resurrection  City. 

A  combination  of  tear  gas  and  Campaign 
marshals'  muscles  drove  the  unruly  crowd 
back  into  Resurrection  City  after  a  hectic 
half  hour.  A  finsh  fire  just  after  2  a.m.  in  the 
tent  city  sparked  renewed  unrest  but  it  was 
short-lived. 

The  confrontation  occurred  at  8  p  m.  v.hen 
about  300  Campaigners  returned  to  the 
encampment  from  a  demonstration  at  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  where  77  persons 
were  arrested.  That  demonstration,  in  which 
six  Campaigners  and  three  policemen  were 
injured,  c.ime  on  the  heels  of  a  call  by  the 
C:.mpaigns  leader,  the  Rev.  Ralph  David 
Abernathv,  for  increased  civil  disobedience. 


When  the  group  returning  from  the  Agri- 
culture Department  started  crossing  17th 
Street  on  the  east  side  of  Resurrection  City, 
a  dozen  of  them  sat  in  a  line  iicro.ss  the 
street  100  yards  north  of  Independence  Av- 
enue blocking  traffic  for  the  group  to  cross. 
A  Metropolitan  policeman,  the  only  one  on 
duty  at  the  site,  attempted  unsuccessfully 
to  persuade  the  group  to  move  on,  and  most 
of  those  who  had  already  crossed  the  street 
began  returning. 

At  this  point  a  while  woman,  caught  up  In 
the  nia-ss  traffic  Jam  with  her  husband, 
screamed  out  her  car  window: 

■We're  going  to  a  hospital,  doesn't  that 
make  any  difference  to  you"? " 

Youths  swarmed  around  the  car  and  the 
policeman,  Sgt.  L.  T.  Hanklns,  called  for 
reinforcements  at  8:02  p.m. 

Park  and  MetropollUin  Police  units  ar- 
rived moments  later  to  form  a  line  on  the 
west  side  of  17th  Street. 

The  youths,  who  by  then  numbered  near- 
ly 300,  began  hurling  bottles,  rocks  and 
sticks  of  the  baton  type  carried  by  Resur- 
rection City  nuirshals  at  Uie  150  policemen. 
Assistant  Police  Chief  Jerry  Wilson  threw 
three  tear  gas  canisters  Into  the  crowd  at 
8:04  p.m.  and  gas  masks  were  distributed  to 
all  policemen.  ^  „   „  , 

Deputy  Police  Chief  Raymond  S.  Pyles  was 
hit  by  several  objects  hurled  from  the  crowd. 
At  this  iwint,  Wilson  instructed  his  men: 
■OK.  the  ground  rules  are  any  rock  thrown 
over  here,  throw  tear  gas  back." 

Reporters  said  a  total  of  15  tear  gas  can- 
isters were  thrown  into  the  crowd  by  po- 
lice Campaign  marshals  said  several  :ilso 
were  tossed  over  the  snow  fence  into  Resur- 
recUon  City  about  200  yards  away,  but  police 
denied  this. 

After  about  20  minutes  of  direct  confron- 
tation, police  and  Campaign  marshals  con- 
ferred and  the  police  agreed  to  pull  back  ii 
the  marshals  -would  restore  order. 

The  marshals  then  linked  arms  and  forced 
most  of  the  demonstrators  back  Into  Resur- 
rection City 

once  inside,  a  loudspeaker  directed  the 
women  and  children  to  go  w  their  homes 
and  the  men  to  stand  by.  The  men  were 
massed  at  a  meeting  inside  the  city  at  9 
p.m.,  receiving  undisclosed  instructions  while 
police  milled  outside. 

The  group  was  still  meeting  at  11:30  p.m., 
an  hour  after  police  had  released  80  of  their 
men  from  the  scene.  They  had  been  held  over 
from  their  regular  day  shift. 

About  midnight,  there  were  still  more 
than  100  policemen  near  Resurrection  City, 
some  armed  with  shotguns.  A  line  of  Park 
PoUce  was  assembled  along  the  Reflecting 
Pool  while  the  remainder  were  gathered  m 
small  groups  further  back  in  the  Mall  area. 
Assistant  Attorney  General  Fred  M.  Vin- 
son Jr.,  was  on  the  scene  conferring  wit.i 
police. 

Traffic  on  17th  Street,  which  had  been 
closed  in  the  arc  from  the  start  of  the  in- 
cident about  8  p.m.,  was  permitted  to  move 
along  the  section  again  about  11:30  p.m. 

Mr  Abernathv.  Campaign  leader,  addressed 
the  group  at  midnight  and  urged  the  women 
and  children  lo  go  to  bed  to  be  "ready  for 
business  in  the  morning." 

He  called  on  Resurrection  City's  "able 
bodied  men"  to  stand  guard  through  the 
I'ight. 

•We're  going  to  stand  guard,  going  to 
stand  fast,"  he  said.  "If  a  poUceman_ comes 
in  they"re  going  to  come  in  over  me." 

Mr  Abernathy  also  said  another  meeting 
would  be  held  sometime  before  dawn  in  the 
c.;mp. 

Aft"r  a  ouiet  two  hours  in  which  Cam- 
paign marshals  patrolled  the  perimeter  of 
the  city  with  flashhghts.  the  interior  of  the 
city  was  lighted  with  a  fire  in  its  center 
section  at  2:15  a.m. 

Fire  officials  £iid  two  of  the  wooden  shan- 
ties were  burning  pnd  reporters  saw  flames 
jumping  18  feet  into  the  au'.  Firemen  were 
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permitted  In  the  city  and  Immediately  put 
out  the  flames. 

No  cause  for  the  fire  could  be  determined 
but  momenta  after  It  was  extinguished  Mr. 
Abernathy  addressed  the  city  over  the  loud- 
speaker urging  residents  to  return  to  bed. 

"Our  security  is  as  good  as  ever.  Go  back 
to  bed.  We  need  you  tomorrow,"  he  said. 

The  Agriculture  Department  demonstra- 
tion earlier  occurred  after  participants  In 
the  Campaign  turned  to  mass  civil  disobe- 
dience In  an  effort  to  dramatize  their  de- 
mands. 

They  used  their  bodies  to  block  the  De- 
partment's doorways  and  also  surged  Into 
lath  Street  nw..  bringing  riish  hour  traffic 
to  a  temporary  halt. 

Most  of  those  arrested  simply  went  limp 
and  were  dragged  to  buses  waiting  to  haul 
them  to  the  central  cellblock  at  Police  Head- 
quarters. 

Police  met  resistance  from  many  demon- 
strators, however,  and  some  officers  made 
use  of  their  night  sticks  In  the  effort  to  re- 
store order. 

The  action  began  within  an  hour  after 
Mr.  Abernathy  told  newsmen  the  Campaign 
would  intensify  its  program  of  civil  disobe- 
dience. 

There  were  Indications,  however,  that  the 
conirontatlon  yesterday  took  place  without 
the  knowledge  or  approval  of  the  Campaign's 
top  leaders. 

At  one  point  early  In  the  disturbance,  at- 
torney Prank  Reeves,  one  of  Mr  Abernathy's 
legal  advisers,  arrived  at  the  scene  and  told 
the  demonstrators  that  "We  are  nonviolent 
and  must  remain  nonviolent." 

He  also  expressed  concern  that  none  of  the 
Campaign's  principal  leaders  was  present 
when  the  arrests  began. 

The  action  broke  out  after  a  group  of 
about  80  protesters  walked  from  Resurrec- 
tion City  to  the  Agriculture  Department.  Be- 
fore leaving,  they  huddled  with  Hosea  Wil- 
liams, the  Campaign's  chief  of  direct  action, 
who  would  not  permit  reporters  to  listen. 
Williams  did  not  accompany  the  group. 

Arriving  at  the  Department  about  3  p.m., 
the  marchers  ate  lunch,  served  from  a 
caterer's  truck  parked  at  the  building's  MaU 
entrance. 

They  then  demanded  an  appointment  with 
Agriculture  Secretary  Orvllle  L.  Freeman. 

Freeman's  aides  explained  that  the  Secre- 
tary was  busy,  but  would  be  glad  to  meet 
with  a  small  group  of  no  more  than  12  per- 
sons if  they  would  first  set  up  an  appoint- 
ment. 

The  marchers  then  dispersed  and  took  up 
positions  In  the  building's  doorways. 

At  that  point.  District  Public  Safety  Direc- 
tor Patrick  V  Murphy  and  Wilson  conferred 
with  Joseph  M.  Robertson,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Administration,  and  Thomas  R. 
Hughes.  Freeman's  executive  assistant.  The 
decision  was  made  then  to  remove  the  dem- 
onstrators. 

Hughes  explained:  "This  is  a  violation 
of  the  law  ...  we  have  no  choice  but  to 
have  our  building  open  for  public  business.  " 
Using  a  portable  loudspeaker,  Wilson  ap- 
proached seven  demonstrators  sprawling  m 
front  of  the  north  building's  Independence 
Avenue  entrance. 

He  told  them,  "In  the  name  of  the  people 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  I  order  you  to 
disperse  or  you  are  under  arrest'  When  they 
refused  to  move,  police  moved  in  and  hauled 
them  to  two  waiting  buses,  one  for  male 
prisoners  and  one  for  women. 

The  first  protester  removed,  a  slender  Ne- 
gro In  blue  denims,  shouted  Freedom  now. 
baby,"  as  he  was  being  pulled  away. 

Police  then  cleared  the  other  doorways  in 
turn,  methodically  photographing  and  mak- 
ing out  arrest  slips  for  each  arrestee. 

The  first  busload  of  22  men  arrived  at  the 
central  cellblock  about  6  p.m.  The  suspects, 
chanting  Here  comes  the  Judge. "  were  each 
charged  with  disorderly  conduct  and  placed 
on  $300  bond. 


A  second  group  of  about  50  marchers  ar- 
rived on  the  scene  about  5:30.  Members  of 
both  this  and  the  original  group  moved  Into 
1 3th  Street  and  blocked  traffic  temporarily. 
The  officers  moved  out  to  clear  the  street, 
dragged  demonstrators  onto  the  sidewalks, 
occasionally  using  their  night  sticks 

Deputy  Chief  Police  Joseph  V.  Osterman. 
head  of  the  Traffic  Division,  said  the  demon- 
stration at  Agriculture  "tied  up  rush-hour 
traffic  good  and  tight." 

He  said  the  "whole  doWtitown"  was  con- 
gested becaiise  of  the  Interference  with  traf- 
fic on  Independence  Avenue  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  access  to  14th  Street  during  the 
demonstration  period. 

Police  removed  several  persons  by  placing 
clubs  under  their  chins  and  tugging.  One 
yoiith  was  pulled  by  his  hair  A  reporter  over- 
heard one  officer  tell  a  demonstrator.  "I've 
been  waiting  for  this  for  a  long  time." 

Waves  of  protesters  arrived  during  the  next 
two  hours  and  police  estimated  the  demon- 
strators' peak  strength  at  between  525  and 
560  members. 

William  and  the  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson,  an- 
other Campaign  official,  arrived  at  the  scene 
about  6:45  p  in. 

At  about  6  p.m.,  part  of  the  crowd  of  dem- 
onstrators surged  Into  a  line  of  policemen 
and  about  20  officers  retaliated  by  swinging 
their  clubs.  At  least  three  persons  were  felled. 
One  youth  showed  blood  on  his  head  and 
an  older  man  accused  police  of  breaking  his 
arm.  Another  elderly  marcher  was  seen  lying 
on  a  grassy  area  with  a  cut  over  one  eye 
and  a  puffy  face. 

A  group  of  marchers  circled  him  and 
sang  "We  Shall  Overcome."  Others  poured 
water  on  him  while  onlookers  shouted,  "Who 
hit  the  brother?" 

The  protesters,  mostly  young  people, 
shouted  taunting  remarks  at  police  and  made 
things  difficult  for  them  by  continually 
shifting  the  scene  of  action.  The  outbreaks 
occurred  over  a  wide  area  adjoining  the  Agri- 
culture Department. 

Frank  Reeves,  legal  advisor  to  the  Cam- 
paign, was  seen  arguing  with  one  group  and 
told  them.  "What  youre  doing  Is  not  SCLC 
policy.  I  know  what  the  policy  is.  I  get  it 
from  Abernathy." 

Leon  Hall,  one  of  those  who  led  a  force  of 
reinforcements  to  the  scene  from  Resurrec- 
tion City,  answered.  "Your  Job  is  to  get  us 
out  of  Jail,  not  to  worry  how  we  get  in."' 

Reeves  later  commented.  "In  my  observa- 
tion, there  was  some  brutality  on  the  part 
of  police."  but  he  added:  "It  was  a  moving 
situation  and  there  was  provocation  on  both 
sides." 

Campaign  representatives  held  a  milder 
confrontation  with  authorities  yesterday, 
during  a  I'^-hoiu"  meeting  with  Federal  and 
District  officials  on  the  question  of  possi- 
ble renewal  of  the  Campaigns  permit  to  oc- 
cupy Resurrection  City,  which  expires  at  8 
p.m  Sunday.  No  decision  was  reached  and 
meetings  are  expected  to  continue  today. 

Meanwhile,  it  was  learned  that  House 
leaders  have  deferred  until  next  week  action 
on  a  pending  bill  that  would  ban  all  over- 
night camping  on  public  land  in  Washington. 
However,  key  House  m^nibers  agree  that 
pressure  is  building  to  bring  the  bill  to  a  vote 
next  week. 

On  the  House  floor.  Just  before  adjourn- 
ment last  night,  several  members  asked  Ma- 
jority Leader  Carl  Albert  (D-Okla.)  when  the 
bill  would  come  up. 

The  members,  among  them  House  Rules 
Committee  Chairman  William  M.  Colmer 
(D-Mlss.)  said  they  will  press  for  vote  early 
in  the  week  if  the  Interior  Department  agrees 
to  another  permit  extension. 

At  his  3  p.m.  news  briefing.  Mr.  Abernathy 
warned  that  the  Poor  People's  Campaign  will 
"escalate"  Its  activity  "because  were  not 
satisfied  with  the  response  so  far. 

"We  wanted  to  move  the  Congress  and  the 
Federal  agencies  we  visited  ...  by  going  step 
by  step  to  show  what  could  be  done.  Now 


It's  apparent  they  are  not  going  to  respond,"' 
he  said. 

He  added,  '"I  Just  think  Ifs  a  racist  Con- 
gress." 

Sterling  Tucker,  who  coordinated  the  Soli- 
darity Day  march  on  Wednesday,  said  he  was 
•'seriously  disappointed"  that  members  of 
Congress  had  not  sent  a  message  to  the 
marchers  indicating  their  willingness  to  act 
on  the  Campaign's  demands. 

He  said  he  felt  that  many  members  who 
participated  In  the  gathering  came  to  be 
seen." 

Tucker  also  quarrelled  with  the  official  po- 
lice estimate  that  about  50,000  persons  at- 
tended the  Wednesday  rally.  He  claimed  nt 
least  106.000  were  present. 

Ironically,  the  demonstration  at  Agricul- 
ture came  on  a  day  when  department  officlal.s 
voiced  their  Intention  to  review  the  Na- 
tion's food  stamp  program  and  said  they  may 
act  to  cut  the  cost  of  the  stamps  to  the  poor. 
John  A.  Schnlttker.  Undersecretary  of  Agri- 
culture, said  "appropriate  adjustments"  will 
be  made  if  needy  families  must  spend  too 
much  of  their  limited  Incomes  for  the 
stamps. 

Schnlttker's  comments  were  made  In  a  talk 
to  the  District  Welfare  Advisory  Council. 

In  a  related  development,  the  House  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  ComxiUttee  unanimously 
approved  legislation  setting  up  a  Peder.il 
commission  to  study  hunger  in  the  United 
States  and  report  back  by  next  Jan.  30. 

It  would  have  from  11  to  25  members 
named  by  the  President  and  would  look  into 
the  whole  problem  of  hunger  and  malnu- 
trition. 

At  the  quieter  demonstration  yesterday, 
members  of  the  Campaign's  Indian  contin- 
gent demonstrated  for  several  hours  at  the 
Biu-eau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Bureau  Commissioner  Robert  Bennett  said 
there  Is  great  sympathy  at  the  Interior  De- 
partment for  the  demonstrators  demands, 
which  relate  to  food.  Jobs  and  education. 

Several  members  of  Congress  commented 
yesterday  on  various  aspects  of  the  Cam- 
paign. 

Sen.  Robert  C.  Byrd  (D-W.  Va.)  who  fa- 
vored the  first  extension  of  the  campers'  per- 
mit, said  he  would  not  agree  to  another. 

Asked  what  should  be  done  if  the  Cam- 
paigners do  not  get  an  extension  and  refuse 
to  move  out.  he  said : 

"It  was  an  executive  decision  originally 
and  the  Elxecutlve  Department  ought  to  get 
those  people  out  of  there  .  .  .  even  If  they 
have  to  be  carried  out." 

However.  Sen.  Edward  W.  Brooke  (R-Mass.i 
said  the  protesters  should  be  allowed  to  re- 
main, if  they  wish,  until  Congress  adjourns. 
Interviewed  on  NBC-TV's  "Today"  show, 
he  noted  that  lobbyists  paid  for  various  in- 
terests regularly  sit  in  on  Senate  sessions. 
"I  don't  think  there  should  be  any  difference 
between  a  rich  man  and  a  poor  man  lobby- 
ing." he  said. 

Sen.  Daniel  B.  Brewster  (D-Md.)  said  the 
Campaign  participants  have  "made  their 
needs  known"  and  should  begin  at  once  to 
restore  the  camp  and  leave  Washington. 

At  the  camp  a  shouting  match  developed 
when  the  encampment's  "City  Council" — 
made  up  of  representatives  from  the  various 
racial  and  geographic  groups  taking  part  in 
the  Campaign — wrankled  over  who  is  in 
charge  of  running  the  camp. 

Chief  Big  Snake,  an  Indian  from  Okla- 
homa who  Is  the  Council's  chairman,  said 
the  Council  should  have  charge  but  that  the 
SCLC  has  not  given  it  enough  authority. 

Hosea  Williams  countered  by  saying  the 
Council  does  not  have  responsibility  and  that 
any  administrative  failures  at  the  camp  are 
Its  faults. 

At  one  point  in  the  late  afternoon,  the 
camp's  loudspeakers  broadcast  a  recorded 
statement  made  by  Mrs.  Martin  Luther  King 
Jr.  in  which  she  thanked  the  resldente  for 
coming  and  for  staging  a  forceful  demonstra- 
tion of  the  impact  of  poverty. 
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[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Star, 
Jime  21,  1968) 
Abeknathy  Vows  New  Protest— Police  Ar- 
rest 81,  U8«  Tkul  Oab  W  Serim  of  Clashis 

New  protests  today  have  been  promised  by 
the  Rev.  Ralph  David  Abernathy  In  the  wake 
of  the  worst  eruption  of  violence  In  the  Poor 
People's  Campaign  to  date— an  outbreak  yes- 
terday that  culminated  in  81  arrests  and  a 
police  barrage  of  tear  gas. 

Abernathy,  president  of  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference,  said  at  a 
press  conference  yesterday : 

"  .  .  The  actual  use  of  nonviolent  action 
must  now  l>e  escalated."  He  said  this  would 
begin  today. 

Even  as  Abernathy  was  speaking,  however, 
mass  civil  disobedience  tactics  were  starting 
at  the  Department  of  Agriculture  where  an 
initial  contingent  of  100  protesters  quickly 
grew  to  600. 

massive  TRAFnC  TIEtTP 

As  police  moved  in  to  clear  department 
doorways,  the  protesters  took  to  the  streets, 
zlg-zagglng  along  Independence  Avenue  from 
12th  to  14th  Streets  and  along  a  section  of 
14th  Street,  causing  n  massive,  hours-long 
traffic  tleup. 

Although  many  of  those  arrested  went  limp 
In  the  street  and  allowed  police  to  dump 
them  Into  patrol  wagons,  there  were  out- 
breaks of  flst-swlnglng  and  use  of  police 
batons  amid  the  curses  and  threats. 

Thousands  of  motorists  and  departmental 
employes  watched  the  flowing  confrontation 
from  upper  windows  of  the  building,  occas- 
ionally Shouting  at  the  demonstrators. 

Police  reported  that  49  men.  28  women  and 
4  Juveniles  were  arrested  at  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Three  of  the  men  were 
charged  with  assault  on  a  policeman  and  the 
majority  were  charged  with  disorderly 
conduct  and  obstructing  traffic. 

Instead  of  the  usual  $10  collateral,  most 
of  those  arrested  were  hit  with  a  maximum 
$200  bond  requirement.  The  Juveniles  were 
taken  to  the  DC.  Receiving  Home. 

POUCE    RUSHEB    TO    THE    SCENE 

As  the  strong  police  unit  finally  was  clear- 
ing the  area  and  campaigners  were  flowing 
laack  to  Resurrection  City  on  The  Mall. 
trouble  again  exploded  at  the  east  end  of 
the  Reflecting  Pool  area  at  17th  Street,  and 
more  than  20  police  were  rushed  to  the  scene. 

As  about  100  of  the  campaigners  were 
crossing  17th  Street — about  midway  between 
Constitution  and  Independence  Avenues — 
trouble  again  broke  out,  when  police  at- 
tempted to  halt  the  Interference  with  traffic. 

Within  minutes,  a  volley  of  rocks  and  bot- 
tles were  being  aimed  at  police  and  reinforce- 
ments were  called. 

BATTLE    FOR    4S    MINtTTES 

As  the  100  campaigners  In  the  initial 
group  were  Joined  by  about  100  more  from 
the  camp — many  of  whom  were  Just  on- 
lookers—Assistant Police  Chief  Jerry  V.  Wil- 
son hurled  the  first  tear-gas  grenade  into 
the  milling  mob  and  ordered  his  men  and 
Park  Police  to  retaliate  with  gas  for  missiles 
from  the  crowd. 

As  traffic  became  totally  snarled  during 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  45-minute  battle, 
one  campaigner  sat  with  his  back  against 
the  btunper  of  an  idling  car.  Others  sat  with 
hands  or  legs  against  the  wheels  of  others. 

Several  police  cars.  Including  Wilson's, 
were  struck  by  rocks  as  the  clouds  of  tear 
gas  hung  over  the  usually  quiet  area. 

Police  credited  some  of  the  camp  marshals 
with  preventing  the  violence  from  growing. 
They  rushed  from  the  tent  city  and  formed 
a  htunan  barrier  between  police  and  the 
angry,  rock-throwing  crowd.  Police  were  still 
firing  tear  gas  as  the  marshals  Joined  hands 
and  slowly  but  successfully  l)egan  pushing 
the  demonstrators  back  toward  the  camp. 


POLICE  PRAISE  MARSHALS 

Police  officials  credited  the  marshals  with 
doing  "a  darn  good  Job"  In  their  quick  ac- 
tion. 

PoUce  said  they  fired  a  total  of  16  tear 
gas  grenades  and  about  24  baseball-type  gas 
containers. 

At  one  point,  some  of  the  campaigners 
broke  through  the  chain  of  marshals  and 
ran  screaming  toward  the  police.  As  the  riot- 
equipped  officers— some  with  riot  shields — 
stood  firm,  another  group  of  marshals 
caught  up  with  the  charging  men  and 
tackled  or  wrestled  them  to  the  ground. 

Among  the  200  policemen  that  were  mo- 
bilized at  the  scene  within  15  minutes,  were 
members  of  the  city's  specially  trained  Civil 
Disturbance  unit.  wWch  saw  extensive  duty 
during  last  April's  riots  here. 

BEGINS    REDUCING    FORCE 

As  darkness  fell  after  8:30  p.m.,  police 
gradually  began  reducing  their  force  until 
only  a  handful  of  officers  remained  at  the 
17th  Street  end  of  the  Reflecting  Pool 
through  the  night. 

At  the  height  of  the  violence,  police  at 
the  west  end— or  main  entrance — of  Resur- 
rection City  were  reinforced  to  about  40,  all 
with  helmets  and  carrying  gas  masks.  A 
crowd  of  about  100  milled  about,  but  re- 
maining generally  orderly.  By  about  2  a.m. 
the  camp  was  quiet. 

The  demonstration  at  Agriculture  began 
shortly  after  noon  with  about  100  protesters. 

It  was  getting  late  in  the  afternoo.i  when 
the  demonstrators  began  blocking  doorways 
of  both  the  north  and  south  btiildings.  trap- 
ping thousands  of  workers  getting  ready  to 
leave  for  home. 

Police  moved  in  at  the  request  of  Joseph 
M.  Robertson,  assistant  secretary  of  agricul- 
ture, and  the  fracas  was  underway. 


POLICE  WATCH   G,\THERINC 

Fewer  than  25  Metropolitan  and  Park  Po- 
lice officers  watched  the  early  afternoon  gath- 
ering of  demonstrators  as  they  returned  to 
the  Agriculture  Department  and  then 
stopped  to  have  a  hot  lunch  of  ham,  scal- 
loped potatoes,  salad  and  cake,  served  from 
a  catering  truck. 

It  was  getting  late  in  the  afternoon  when 
the  demonstrators  told  Robertson  that  they 
wanted  to  meet  with  Agrlculure  Secretary 
Orvllle  Freeman. 

Robertson  said  he  would  need  15  minutes 
"to  think  about  it,"   and  walked  away. 

"We  gonna  wait  15  minutes,  and  then  get 
on  with  the  next  order  of  business."  one  dem- 
onstration   leader    announced. 

Robertson  returned  and  said  Freeman 
would  meet  with  no  more  than  a  dozen 
demonstrators. 

The  demonstrators  conferred  briefly  and 
where  they  turned  south  to  Independence 
Avenue,  split  into  two  groups  and  walked 
along  both  sides  of  the  street,  dropping  off 
three  or  four  campaigners  at  each  entrance. 

ALL    DOORS    BLOCKED 

With  the  demonstrators  blocking  all  doors. 
Robertson  formally  asked  police  to  clear 
them,  and  the  prisoner  transport  buses 
pulled  up. 

Several  of  the  demonstrators  were  singing 
such  protest  songs  as  "Ain't  gonna  let  no- 
tKjdy  turn  us  around."  and  chanted  to  the 
police  "We're  going  to  Jail  ...  We  know  you 
can't  Jail  us  all." 

Led  by  Assistant  Police  Chief  Wilson,  the 
police  methodically  first  cleared  the  main 
doorways  and  then  the  two  parking  lots  fac- 
ing Independence  Avenue. 

Wilson  told  each  troup  of  pickets  that  he 
was  acting  under  the  direction  of  the  secre- 
tary of  agriculture  because  "you  are  incom- 
moding this  driveway  in  violation  of  the 
law.  In  the  name  of  the  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  I  order  you  to  move  or 
you  will  be  arrested." 

Just  ahead  of  Wilson  at  each  arrest  point 


was  Howard  University  Law  Prof.  Prank 
Reeves,  who  has  volunteered  Ills  services  to 
SCLC.  He  said  he  didnt  know  who  was  lead- 
ing the  demonstrations  and  that  no  top 
SCLC  officials  were  present. 

ISSUES    WARNINGS 

Reeves  warned  each  demonstrator,  ""I  want 
to  be  sure  you  know  once  you  are  arrested 
that  present  SCLC  policy  is  Jail  no  ball.  The 
penalty  Is  90  days  or  a  $250  fine  or  both."" 

"Is  that  all,"  one  demonstrator  shouted 
back.  "I  had  hoped  to  get  at  least  life.""  An- 
other demonstrator  asked  Reeves  if  he  could 
make  ;•-  phone  call  after  his  arrest.  Whea 
assured  he  could,  the  youth  said,  "Ok.,  if  I 
can  get  a  phone  call." 

Using  a  special  mass-arrest  procedure,  an 
arrest  team  picked  up  each  demonstrator, 
searched  him,  filled  out  the  arrest  forms 
and  stapled  on  his  photograph,  taken  on  the 
spot  with  a  Polaroid  camera. 

Most  of  the  demonstrators  walked  peace- 
fully to  the  buses,  but  some  went  limp  and 
had   to   be   carried. 

The  arrested  pickets,  sitting  in  the  buses 
watching  further  arrests,  shouted  and  sang. 
One  man  yelled.  "Hey.  captoln.  you  better 
not  hit  him  or  it's  goodby  Washington." 

BETTER    DO    RIGHT 

Another  group  slapped  hands  rhythmically 
and  chanted,  "You  better  do  right  white 
man,  do  right,  or  we're  gonna  get  mad." 

One  of  the  demonstrators  waiting  to  be 
arrested  said  that  many  of  the  whites  in  the 
group  had  come  in  over  the  weekend  to  lake 
part  in  Wednesday's  march  and  to  be  avail- 
able if  the  goveriunent  decides  to  run  the 
campaigners  out  of  Resurrection  City  at  the 
expiration  of  the  camping  permit,  which 
runs  out  Sunday. 

At  about  5:25  p.m.  the  jiolicc  radios  re- 
ported an  announcement  had  been  heard 
over  Resurrection  City's  loudspeakers  that 
more  demonstrators  were  being  recruited  to 
reinforce  those  being  arrested  at  Agriculture. 
The  police,  who  had  arrested  about  50  :it 
that  point,  decided  to  send  women  on  the 
buses  to  the  Women's  Detention  Center  and 
the  men  to  the  Central  Cell  Block. 

Robertson  said  he  was  going  to  tell  Agri- 
culture Department  employes  to  start  foing 
home,  and  it  appeared  that  with  the  main 
entrances  cleared  the  jKJlice  were  not  going 
to  make  any  more  iurests. 

About  10  or  15  minutes  later  Leon  Hall,  a 
short  fiery  SCLC  field  worker  from  Alabama, 
arrived  and  began  telling  demonswators  to 
leave  the  doorways. 

Hall,  with  a  growing  group  behind  him." 
walked  up  to  Reeves  advising  demonstrators 
"of  the  penalties  they  might  face,  and 
growled.  "Don't  listen  to  him  running  our 
demonstration.  Your  Job  is  to  get  us  out  of 
Jail  .  .  .  You  ain't  helping  us.  you  helping 
them  .  .  .  You  are   a  white   man's   nigger." 


IGNORES    INVECTIVE 

Reeves  ignored  Hall's  invective  and  con- 
tinued to  advise  the  pickets. 

Hall  and  his  group  of  about  40  demon- 
strators then  walked  to  the  southwest  corner 
of  Independence  and   12th  Street. 

With  an  order  that  the  campaigners  fol- 
low him.  Hall  directed  the  group  to  split  in 
two,  with  one  marching  into  the  rush-hour 
traffic    oh    Independence,    the    other    across 

12th. 

For  a  few  moments  the  police  in  the  r.rea 
looked  confused  aiid  stunned  as  traffic  began 
to  build  up.  Some  oflicers  tried  to  direct  the 
vehicles  through  the  demonstrators,  but 
every  time  a  hole  would  open,  the  demon- 
strators would  plug  it. 

Suddenly  several  officers  started  for  the 
demonstrators  sitting  in  the  street.  Grabbing 
demonstrators  ankles  and  shirts,  policemen 
began  to  throw  them  to  the  sidewalk.  Seeing 
the  tension  building,  Wilson  came  rushing 
forward,  shouting  through  his  bullhorn, 
"Calmly  men  .  .  .  calmly,  men  .  .  .  move 
them  over  to  the  sidewalk." 
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Then  the  demonstration  became  confused. 
No  sooner  would  the  police  clear  the  demon- 
strators to  one  curb,  than  others  would  fill 
the  street  from  the  other. 

In  the  grappling  and  shoving,  offlcera  and 
demonstrators  became  angry.  A  few  demon- 
strators began  struggling  and  running,  and 
several  policemen,  began  swinging  their  long 
riot  sticks. 

During  the  confusion,  with  police  running 
back  and  forth  along  the  street  clearing 
demonstrators  from  several  different  points. 
It  was  decided  to  close  12th  and  Independ- 
ence to  trafflc. 

CONfUONTS    POLICE 

Hall,  who  was  apparently  unknown  to  the 
police,  adopted  a  different  tactic  and  con- 
fronted the  police  at  the  intersection,  tell- 
ing them  they  could  not  refuse  to  allow  him 
to  cross  the  street  when  he  had  the  light. 

Followed  by  a  dwindling  group,  with  others 
striking  out  on  demonstrations  of  their  own. 
Hall  would  cross  from  Intersection  to  Inter- 
section, frequently  stopping  to  sit  In  the 
street,  only  to  be  thrown  roughly  to  the 
curb  where  he  would  get  up  and  start  again. 

At  one  point,  seven  officers  were  seen 
chasing  a  demonstrator.  When  they  caught 
him  an  6Mcer  came  rushing  up  from  behind 
and  hit  t%e  youth.  Blood  ran  from  a  wound 
on  his  head. 

Wilson,  seeing  the  clubbing,  came  running 
up  shouting.  'Take  your  time  men.  They 
are  not  hurting  anything.  There  Is  no 
traffic." 

But  the  confrontation  In  the  street  only 
fed  the  anger  of  both  sides.  One  demonstra- 
tor grabbed  a  police  camera  and  smashed 
It  on  the  pavement  He  was  rushed  by  several 
policemen  who  knocked  several  demonstra- 
tors about. 

Reeves  ran  up  to  argue  with  Wilson  that 
there  Is  "no  cause  for  policemen  charging 
the  demonstrators.  .      .  We  are  peaceful." 

WOMAN    LIES    OYINC 

An  elderly  man  from  Resurrection  City  lay 
on  the  ground  moaning  and  complaining 
that  police  had  broken  his  arm  A  middle- 
aged  woman  lay  nearby  crying. 

The  crowd  then  surged  across  14th.  block- 
ing trafflc  for  almost  half  an  hour.  Motor- 
cycles raced  up  and  down  the  street  trying 
to  contain  the  marchers.  Again  police  formed 
lines,  attempted  to  assist  motorists  caught 
in  the  crush.  Several  marchers  were  knocked 
down. 

The  demonstrators  huddled  together  and 
then  moved  to  one  area  at  the  north  end  of 
the  south  building.  Several  disagreed  with 
Hall  when  he  said  he  wanted  to  go  back 
Into  the  street*. 

The  group  was  still  arguing  when  Reeves 
ran  up  to  announce  that  everyone  should 
assemble  at  The  Mall  entrance  of  Agriculture 
because  Abernethy  was  coming  to  talk  to 
them. 

When  the  demonstrators  straggled  there, 
a  few  with  blood  running  from  head  wounds, 
they  cheered  happily  when  they  saw  a  group 
of  about  150  from  the  campsite  marching 
and  singing  their  way  to  Agriculture. 

Leaders  were  keeping  the  new  group  under 
control,  and  at  one  point  six  youths  were 
trying  to  quiet  another  youth,  who  was  cry- 
ing and  shouting  that  he  wanted  "to  kill  all 
these  white  people." 

phaise  nioM  leaders 

Hosea  Williams  and  Jesse  Jackson,  top 
SCLC  leaders  of  the  campaign's  action  pro- 
gram, came  to  speak  to  the  demonstrators 
and  praise  them. 

"This  is  not  the  first  time  poor  folks  has 
h.id  to  bleed  for  this  country."  Williams  said, 
und  a  man  In  the  crowd  added,  "And  it  won't 
be  the  last." 

"We  got  the  makings  of  a  movement.  Soli- 
darity Day  gave  it  to  us,"  Williams  said. 

He  said  that  Abernathy  had  wanted  to  be 
at  the  meeting  but  had  been  advised  to 
stay  at  a  staff  meeting  in  progress  because 
'tomorrow  afternoon  b«  Is  gonna  lead  him- 


self and  give  them  a  chance  to  beat  his 
head."  The  crowd  cheered. 

Jackson  outlined  the  demands  of  nonvio- 
lence to  the  group  and  told  them,  if  they 
could  not  accept  nonviolence,  to  "shape  up 
or  ship  out." 

He  argued  that  It  takes  real  men  not  to 
fight  back  and  that  their  real  Job  was  to 
protect  the  women  and  children. 

Then,  his  face  becoming  transfixed  as  he 
continued  to  talk,  Jackson  led  the  group  In 
a  litany  to  "soul  power,"  a  major  cry  of  the 
campaign. 

He  thanked  God  for  the  rains  that  have 
hit  the  camp  since  the  campaigners  came 
Into  town  seven  weeks  ago  and  argued  It 
separated  the  strong  from  the  weak. 

Soul  power,  he  said,  was  sticking  It  out,  a 
kind  of  Internal  toughness,  a  willingness  to 
go  to  Jail  and  a  willingness  to  follow  leader- 
ship when  the  commands  aren't  understood. 

The  group  then  split,  with  one  section  re- 
maining to  walk  around  the  Agriculture 
Building  while  the  other  started  out  for  the 
camp  and  the  eventual  confrontation  at  17th 
Street. 

At  the  press  conference  earlier  In  the  day, 
Abernathy  and  Sterling  Tucker,  Wednesday's 
march  coordinator,  complained  about  the 
police  estimate  of  more  than  50,000  for 
Wednesday's  demonstration  and  placed  the 
flgiire  closer  to  100.000. 

Abernathy  emphasized  that  though  he  was 
happy  with  the  success  of  Wednesday's 
march.  SCLC  would  not  be  leaving  Washing- 
ton and  that  the  campaign  was  only  begin- 
ning. 

(From  the  W.-t5hlngton  tD.Cl  Star,  June  21, 
19681 

Tent  Crrr  F.\ces  Wo*lo  WrrH  Hostile  Glare 

(By  Woody  West) 

The  eruption  of  violence  In  the  Poor  Peo- 
ple's Campaign  yesterday,  the  worst  in  the 
nearly  six  weeks  that  the  campaigners  have 
been  In  Washington,  may  well  be  but  a  re- 
flection of  rapidly  deteriorating  conditions 
and  attitudes  within  Resurrection  City. 

A  warfare  of  a  sort  has  been  flaring  for 
several  weeks — within  the  weather-battered 
huu  of  Resurrection  City  and  among  cam- 
paigners whom  camp  marshals  have  battled 
to  control. 

VIOLENCE   INCREASES 

Since  Tuesday  night,  an  array  of  beatings. 
stabblngs  and  robberies  has  occurred  within 
the  camp — the  most  conspicuous  of  scattered 
Incidents  that  have  been  building  in  and 
around  the  campsite. 

The  Rev.  Ralph  Davis  Abernathy.  president 
of  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
ference, admitted  at  a  press  conference  yes- 
terday to  lawlessness  by  some  camp  residents. 

"We  do  have  some  people  in  the  city  who 
have  not  adequately  gone  through  the  stage 
of  self-purlflcatlon  to  my  satisfaction,"  he 
said. 

With  only  two  days  left  of  the  camp's  al- 
ready-extended federal  permit,  and  with  crit- 
icism growing,  Abernathy  and  SCLC  leaders 
have  insisted  that  they  will  remain. 

An  ominous  note  was  sounded  last  night, 
after  police  and  campaigners  clashed  at  the 
east  end  of  the  campsite. 

At  a  rally  in  the  camp  about  9:30  p.m..  as 
many  speakers  pleaded  for  nonviolence  In  the 
increasing  tempo  of  demonstrations,  several 
speakers  explicitly  rejected  that  tactic. 

One  camp  resident  from  Minneapolis  said, 
"I'm  here  to  get  my  freedom.  If  I  can  get  it 
nonviolently.  I'll  get  it  that  way.  If  not  I'll 
take  the  violent  way." 

And  around  midnight,  as  helmeted  police 
maintained  a  taut  vigil  around  the  area,  a 
group  of  10  to  15  young  men  approached  the 
police,  shouting,  "We're  going  to  burn,  baby, 
burn." 

"PLEAiiE   DON'T  ARREST   ME" 

One.  using  a  megaphone,  taunted  police, 
saying,  "Please  don't  arrest  me,  Mr.  Pollce- 


At  about  12:30  a.m.  today,  Abernathy  spoke 
to  camp  residents,  warning  that  "violence  is 
not  the  way.  Let  us  not  use  any  of  our 
energy  fighting  among  ourselves.  .  .  ." 

The  Rev.  James  Bevel  earlier  warned  resi- 
dents, "We  came  down  here  to  change  Amer- 
ica's economy.  We  will  not  be  tricked  by  the 
white  folks  and  the  sick  Negroes  into  vio- 
lence." 

Despite  the  leadership's  admonitions,  an 
increasing  hostile  attitude  has  been  observed, 
particularly  among  the  younger  men. 

Grant  Wright,  acting  chief  of  the  Park 
Police  who  have  primary  Jurisdiction  over 
the  parkland,  attributed  some  of  the  latest 
trouble  to  "a  couple  of  gangs"  that  he  said 
moved  into  Resurrection  City  this  week,  the 
Aasociated  Press  reported. 

Wright  said  that  Park  Police  have  beefed 
up  their  forces  as  much  as  possible,  main- 
taining 20  men  on  12-hour  shifts,  with  the 
District  police  adding  another   10  officers. 

Wright  said  the  Job  has  been  frustrating 
from  the  start.  He  said  the  campaigners  had 
agreed  that  their  own  marshals  would  main- 
tain security  Inside  the  camp,  but  that  they 
haven't  done  so  "as  well  as  we  thought  they 
would." 

There  has  been  conflict  with  SCLC's  se- 
curity force  for  several  weeks.  At  one  point, 
it  was  reported  that  an  older  group  of  men 
known  as  the  "Tent  City  Rangers"  was  tak- 
ing over  all  security  chores. 

This  was  later  denied  and  apparently,  the 
Rangers  have  continued  to  split  the  Job  with 
some  of  the  younger  bands  of  men  who  have 
been  marshals  since  early  in  the  camp. 

Wright  noted  that  some  of  the  marshals 
themselves  are  tough  and  unruly. 

"PEOPLE    mistreated" 

When  the  confusion  over  the  roles  of  the 
various  groups  of  marshals  arose  in  the  sec- 
ond week  of  June.  Johnny  Patterson,  the  or- 
ganizer of  the  elite  "Tent  City  Marshals," 
said  he  started  his  group  a  few  days  after 
Resurrection  City  opened. 

"I  came  here  to  build  tents  for  the  poor," 
the  Detroit  bricklayer  said,  "but  when  I  saw 
people  being  mistreated  so  badly  there,  I  de- 
cided to  do  something  about  it. 

His  group  generally  has  been  credited  with 
being  the  more  effective  of  the  diverse  con- 
tingents that  handle  security.  Many  of  them 
are  from  the  Washington  area  and  are  older 
men. 

Slnc«  the  optening  of  the  sprawling  Mall 
campsite,  vlslt(»s — including  volunteers — 
and  the  press  have  noted  the  offlclousness 
and  roughness  of  the  younger  marshals  par- 
ticularly. 

A  U.S.  District  Court  Judge  here  yesterday 
said  the  campsite  presented  "the  most  in- 
credible example  of  restrained  law  enforce- 
ment that  has  existed  in  this  country." 

Judge  George  L.  Hart  described  Resurrec- 
tion City  as  "an  enclave  that  Is  apparently 
off-limits  to  law  enforcement,"  and  said 
police  are  "seemingly  forbidden  to  enter  it." 

BROTHILL    HITS    "APATHY" 

Rep.  Joel  T.  BroyhiU,  R-Va.,  also  saying  he 
was  concerned  about  Increasing  reports  oi 
violence,  said: 

"Unless  Resurrection  City  Is  a  new  nation 
within  our  own  nation,  I  question  the  apathy 
to  this  violence  displayed  by  some  of  our 
local  government  officials. 

"If  the  residents  of  Resurrection  City  have 
been  granted  flefdom  above  and  beyond  the 
constitutional  limits  of  the  United  States,  I 
think  the  Congress  is  entitled  to  know  about 
It, "  he  said. 

Wright,  however,  said  his  men  do  go  inside 
the  camp  to  investigate  when  necessary. 
Metropolitan  police  do  not. 

In  the  incident  Tuesday  night,  a  group  that 
grew  from  six  or  eight  to  about  100  faced 
some  40  police — deployed  with  shotguns  for 
the  flrst  time. 

The  flareup  began  when  two  of  the  youths 
chanted,  "Oolng  to  get  me  a  whitey — going 
to  get  me  a  bonky." 
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camp  marshals  aided  police  In  restoring 
order  then  and  again  last  night,  forming  a 
human  chain  between  police  and  the  rock- 
throwing  campaigners. 

One  camp  official  said  yesterday  that  roving 
croups  were  causing  trouble  for  campaigners 
living  in  the  city,  and  outsiders  continued  to 
draw  their  share  of  hostility. 

CAMERA    CREW    ROt'TED 

NBC  news  pulled  a  camera  crew  out  of  the 
area  yesterday  after  two  Incidents.  A  camera- 
man first  was  chased  by  a  knlfe-wleldlng 
youth  after  an  exchange  of  obscenities,  and 
the  crew  later  was  stoned. 

While  tension  was  high  last  midnight, 
some  camp  residents,  enraged  at  what  they 
considered  brutal  police  treatment,  began 
breaking  broom  handles  in  half  for  clubs. 

They  headed  toward  the  camp  gate,  only  to 
be  forcibly  restrained  by  other  men.  equally 
angry  to  Judge  from  their  stream  of  curses  at 
police,  but  determined  to  be  nonviolent,  the 
AP  reported.  .        ^ 

About  2  10  am.,  a  fire  listed  as  of  unde- 
termined origin  broke  out  in  the  mid-camp 
area  and  blazed  for  about  15  minutes  before 
firemen  extinguished  it.  Three  wood  shacks 
were  destroyed.  Firemen  said  they  couldn  t 
tell   If  they   were   occupied.  There   were   no 

With  the  growth  of  disorder  Inside  the 
camp,  SCLC  now  clearly  faces  increasing 
pressure  from  outside. 

EVICTION    SOUGHT 

Rep  Kenneth  Gray,  D  .  111.,  chairman  of 
the  House  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds 
subcommittee,  said  yesterday  that  if  the 
campaigners  show  no  signs  of  leaving  Resur- 
rection City  thU  weekend,  he  will  call  for 
House  action  next  week  on  the  bill  to  evict 

The  measure,  sponsored  by  Rep.  William 
C.  Cramer,  R-Fla..  would  prohibit  the  In- 
terior Department  from  issuing  any  exten- 
sions of  the  camping  permit  anywhere  in  the 
city.  Gray  acknowledged  that  this  might 
provoke  a  confrontation  between  campaign- 
ers and  police,  but  said  he  thinks  that  Is 
precisely   what   Abernathy   wants. 

House  Speaker  John  McCormack  Is  said  to 
oppose  the  Cramer  bill,  but  Gray  said  he  feels 
House  members  overwhelmingly  are  for  it. 

BREWSTER    ASKS    OTTSTEK 

Sen.  Daniel  B.  Brewster,  D-Md.,  also  said 
last  night  that  participants  in  the  Poor 
People's  Campaign  should  be  evicted  from 
Resurrection  City  it  they  fall  to  leave  when 
their  permit  expires  Sunday. 

Addressing  the  Olney  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  Montgomery  County,  Brewster  said 
he  opposes  any  further  extension  of  the 
permit. 

Government  officials  should  make  it  clear 
that  for  anyone  to  stay  beyond  the  deadline 
would  be  "Illegal  and  intolerable."  Brewster 
said,  and  that  "If  necessary,  I  would  urge 
that  they  be  evicted.  I  hope  this  will  not  be 
the  case." 

He  said  that  no  more  could  be  gained  oy 
the  marchers  by  suying  past  Sunday  and 
that  the  participants  "now  can  continue  to 
press  their  cause  through  normal  channels 
that  aU  American  citizens  use  in  communi- 
cating with  their  government  officials." 

IProm  the  Washington   (D.C.)   Dally  News, 
June  21, 19681 

To  THE  Poor:   Shape  Up  or  Ship  Out! 

The  honeymoon  Is  over. 

The  glowing  name  Resurrection  City"  has 
become  a  mockery. 

The  carefully  nourished  and  generally  per- 
vasive mood  of  sympathy,  friendship  and 
understanding  that  characterized  Solidarity 
Day  has  been  sundered  by  the  irresponsible 
words  and  actions  of  some  of  the  Poor  People 
and,  more  Importantly,  by  the  even  more  out- 
rageous irresponsibility  of  some  of  their 
leaders. 


All  of  this  took  but  a  few  hours. 
Reasonable  cltlaens  of  whatever  race,  creed 
or  color,  will  blame: 

The  ReT.  Ralph  D.  Abernathy,  successor 
to  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  as  leader  of 
the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Confer- 
ence for  his  grossly  Intemperate  remarks  at 
the  Solidarity  Day  ceremonies  Wednesday, 
and  for  his  wantonly  cynical  exhortation  to 
his  followers  to  "escalate"— to  provoke  ar- 
rests  In  this  he  was  successful  yesterday. 

Disorder  at  the  Agriculture  Department, 
plus  objects  hurled  at  police,  provoked  the 
use  of  tear  gas  and  86  arrests. 

The  Rev  A.  D  King,  minor  league  brother 
of  the  martyred  SCLC  leader,  who  success- 
fully acted  the  role  of  a  mewling  infant  at 
Wednesday  night's  •  ent-in"  at  the  Statler 
Hilton.  First,  he  made  a  Federal  case  of  a 
house  rule  requiring  males  to  wear  neckties 
In  the  dining  room.  Certainly  this  is  a  matter 
for  haberdashers  and  fashion  authorities  to 
adjudicate.  Neckties,  or  the  lack  thereof, 
have  nothing  to  do  with  race  or  creed. 

Then,  the  Rev.  King  und  his  numerous 
companions,  having  been  served  anyway, 
walked  away  without  paying  the  check. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  that 
grants  anyone  the  right  to  welsh  on  a  dinner 
tab  The  Rev.  A.  D.  King  contributes  no 
adornment  to  the  civil  rights  movement,  nor 
to  the  memory  of  his  late  brother. 

We  have  said  the  name  of  Resurrection 
City  has  become  a  mockery.  We  quote  Alvln 
Jackson  who,  until  his  connectione  with  it 
were  severed  yesterday,  says  he  was  the  tent 
city's  chief  security  marshal. 

"If  the  leaders  don't  do  something  soon, 
he  said  bitterly,  "this  is  going  to  be  known 
as  blood  city."  He  was  referring  to  the  fact 
that  there  have  been  an  estimated  100  cases 
of  assault  and  similar  crimes  of  violence  in 
the  "city"  since  it  was  set  up  in  mid-May. 
At  least  20  visitors  have  been  robbed,  beaten 
or  knifed  by  residents  outside  the  fence 
surrounding  the  community  on  the  Mall. 

Where  then.  Is  the  responsible  leadership 
that  any'  such  enterprise  as  the  Poor  People's 
Campaign  must  have?  Certainly  the  Rev. 
Abernathy  is  either  unwilling  or  unable  to 
provide  It. 
There    remain    some    eminently    decent 

leaders: 

Sterling  Tucker,  a  thoughtful  and  reason- 
able man  who  belatedly  was  put  in  charge 
of  co-ordinating  Solidarity  Day  events,  and 
did  it  with  calm  efficiency. 

The  Rev  Jesse  Jackson,  an  immensely 
eloquent  and  effective  proponent  of  civil 
rights— and  of  discipline  within  the  ranks 
of  the  poor. 

"Shape  up  or  ship  out,"  he  warned  while 
he  was,  almost-single-handedly,  bringing 
some  order  out  of  chaos  at  Resurrection  City 

All  Of  US  must  hope  fervently  that  the 
voice  of  the  Rev.  Jackson,  not  those  of  the 
Revs.  Abernathy  and  King,  will  ultimately 
prevail  In  the  "city." 

Otherwise,  the  vast  travail  of  the  Poor 
People  will  add  up  to  a  minus,  rather  than  a 
plus,  in  the  long,  weary  campaign  for  "equal 
opportunity  under  God." 


IProm  the  Washington    (DC.)    Daily  News 
June  21,  19681 


More  Protests— 86  Arrested  After  Agricul- 
ture Protest 

More  mass  demonstrations  and  acts  of 
"non-violent  civil  disobedience"  were  prom- 
ised today  by  Resurrection  City  residents, 
angered  and  stunned  after  tear  gas  was  used 
yesterday  to  disperse  a  band  of  protestors 
who  threw  rocks,  can  and  bottles  at  police- 
men pfter  demonstration  at  the  Agriculture 
Department. 

The  tear  gas  was  fired  when  several  hun- 
dred marchers  returning  from  the  sit-in  en- 
tered the  outskirts  of   "Resurrection  City, 
then  stopped  and  turned  on  the  policemen. 


At  least  86  persons.  Including  nine  Juve- 
niles, were  arrested  and  one  man  was  bleed- 
ing by  the  time  police  pushed  the  marchers 
back  to  the  camp  gate.  There.  Poor  People's 
Campaign  marshals  took  over  and  succeeded 
in  getting  them  back  Inside  the  compound 
The  police  action  bitterly  divided  the  resi- 
dents at  a  town  meeting  last  night  Black 
power  militants  denounced  non-violence  and 
the  SCLC  and  called  for  night  march  of  "nil 
black  men "  to  14th  and  U  streets  nw  to 
gather  "demonstrators  who'll  really  demon- 
strate" The  march  never  materialized. 

Only  a  midnight  appeal  for  calm  by  the 
Rev.  Ralph  Abernathy  presented  a  second 
confrontation  with  police  massed  :it  the  i)Iy- 
wood  city  entrance. 

One  black  iKiwer  speaker  cried.  "The  In- 
dians want  lo  fight  to  get  their  land  back. 
The  Mexican-Americans  say  they'll  light. 
Everybody  can  fight  but  the  black  people." 
Another  speaker  accused  the  SCLC  in  a 
plaintive  voice  of  not  preparing  them  lor 
non-violence. 

"A   black   brother  was   tear-gassed   in   the 

face  and  he  didn't  know  what  to  do.  Why 

don't  you  tell  people  what  to  do  when  they 

get  tear-gas  in  the  face,  or  Mace,  or  a  Club?" 

reasoning 

The  Rev    James  Bevel,  a  Campaign  leader, 

took  the  microphone  and  ridiculed  militants 

who    wanted    to    "send    a    mass    of    people 

against  police  with  shotguns.  It's  ridiculous." 

"You  don't  let  an  enemy  outflank  you  on 

the  battlefield,"  he  said.  "I  don't  want  any 

black  man  with  a  stick  to  give  a  policeman 

;in  excuse  to  use  his  gun." 

"Im  not  afraid  of  violence.  I've  studied 
violence  .  .  .  But  burning  a  tailor  shop  isn't 
revolution;  burning  a  liquor  store  isn't  revo- 
lution .  .  .  You've  got  to  have  an  economic 
base." 

But  his  appeal  was  lost  in  the  call  by 
bl.ick  power  speakers  for  a  night  march  und 
police  outside  the  city  broke  out  gas  masks, 
tear  gas  canisters  from  crates,  wheeled  up  a 
10  100-watt  fire  department  light  truck  and 
sealed  off  French  Drive  at  the  city's  entrance. 
Rev.  Abernathy  finally  calmed  them  again, 
declaring,  "Violence  Is  not  the  way." 

PROTECnON 

He  promised  to  organize  men  in  the  city 
to  "make  a  sweep  thru  "  for  any  CIA  men 
he  said  might  be  planted  with  Molotov  cock- 
tails"  and  would  not  allow  police  in  the  city 
to  harm  "women  and  children." 

"Women,  go  to  your  huts."  he  implored. 

"Men  let  us  stand  watch.  We  need  some 
men  to  survey  this  camp.  There  are  some  men 
who  want  to  do  some  bad  business  to- 
night ...  ^     . 

"Women,  go  to  sleep;  go  about  your  busi- 
ness.  Children,   go   to  sleep   .   .   .  We're  not 
eolne  to  have  any  trouble  tonight  because 
I'm  KOing  to  be  in  control  of  these  street^ 
Go  to  bed  ...  I  want  you  to  go  to  bed 
.  If  police  come  in  here  tonight,  it'll  be 

over  me  ...  v,     to 

"Madam,    won't    you    go    to    your    shacK^ 
Thafs  right  ...  All  the  women  go  to  bed 
.  Thafs  wonderful  .  .      Isn't  that  won- 
derful ...?•'  w     .   ,.* 

Some  80  Poor  People  marched  to  the  Agri- 
culture Department  at  3  p.m.  yesterday,  ate 
at  a  concession  truck  parked  outside  and 
then  demanded  to  see  Agriculture  Secretary 
Orville  Freeman. 

When  he  refused  to  see  all  of  them  the 
marchers  scattered  and  sat  down  in  door- 
v^avs  on  both  sides  of  Independence-ave  be- 
tw^n  12th  and  14th  streets  and  blocked  the 
entrance  to  the  employe  parking  lot. 
helpers 

Frank  D.  Reeves,  head  of  SCLC  legal  serv- 
ices rushed  to  the  scene  shortly  and  told 
demonstrators.  "We  are  J^on-^'^l*^*  .  "! 
warned  them  the  sit-in  was  """""^o"^ 
and  that  SCLC  wouldn't  put  up  ball  for 
those  arrested.  He  was  Jeered. 
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After  ordering  the  demonstrators  to  dis- 
perse, police  Dooved  methodically  from  door- 
way to  doorway  making  arreeta  and  erently 
carried  limp  bodies  to  waiting  wagons. 

Some  protestors  scattered  from  doorways 
and  moved  into  the  street  at  13th  and  Inde- 
pendence-ave  and  sat  in  the  midst  o{  rush- 
hour  trafflc.  bringing  It  to  a  halt. 

It  waa  at  this  point  that  police  stopped 
being  gentle  and  some  demonstrators  re- 
sisted arrest.  Policemen  skinned  protestors 
acrosa  the  pavement  by  clothing,  arms,  legs 
or  whatever  waa  available.  One  older  man 
was  whacked  several  times  with  a  night  stick 
and  lay  on  the  grass  nearby,  blood  pouring 
from  his  head,  propped  on  a  women's  hand- 
bag. 

A  whlte-shlrted.  gold-barred  District  police 
offlcer  screamed  orders  over  a  bullhorn  against 
the  noise  of  honking  horns  from  stalled 
trafflc:  "Get  them  out  of  the  street  .  .  .  Get 
them  out  .  .  ." 

Waves  of  additional  protestors  began  arriv- 
ing from  Resurrection  City,  until  the  camp 
waa  virtually  empty.  By  6;30  p.m..  there  were 
an  estimated  550  ResiurecUon  City  people  at 
the  Agriculture  Department,  including  SCLC 
offldals  Qosea  Williams  and  the  Rev.  Jesse 
Jackson,  vbo  gathered  them  on  the  lawn 
across  the  street. 

"We  must  not  become  a  mob."  Rev.  Jack- 
son told  the  marchers. 

"We  must  remain  a  movement.  Now  that 
the  warfare  is  on.  shape  up  or  ship  out.  Those 
of  you  who  cannot  undertake  the  discipline 
of  nonviolence,  you  do  not  have  the  courage 
of  a  man  to  place  yoxir  body  on  the  line  for 
what  you  believe." 

"We  saw  the  people  who  were  the  good 
soldiers."  he  said.  "They  were  the  ones  who 
stayed  when  the  rains  came.  It  was  the  rains 
that  separated  the  weak  from  the  strong.  It 
was  in  the  rains  that  our  feet  got  stuck  In 
the  mud  but  our  spirits  were  raised  .  .  .  I'm 
tired  of  marching  and  tired  of  talking  but  I 
have  no  fear  of  the  river  of  blood." 

FEXVOa 

Taunting  p«>llce  on  the  w.iy.  the  marchers 
began  moving  back  to  Resurrection  City. 
There  were  scufBles  and  some  more  arrests 
along  the  way 

"Get  back,  b -other."  Mr.  Reeves  kept  shout- 
ing. "Tou  must  get  back.  R«t.  Abernatby 
wants  you  back. " 

One  teen-ager  in  an  "Invaders"  Jacket 
clapped  hands  and  led  a  small  band  In  sing- 
ing an  original  song  that  went,  "Let's  go  be- 
fore the  cops  go  and  shoot  half  your  back 
out." 

As  the  main  force  of  marchers  agreed, 
marched  back  and  crossed  17th  St.  to  the 
outskirts  of  Resurrection  City,  some  began 
taunting  four  policemen.  Others  began 
throwing  cans,  bottles  and  a  few  bricks  at 
p>oUce  and  passing  cars.  About  200  police 
reinforcements  rushed  to  the  scene.  D.C.  City 
Councilman  Joseph  Yeldell  arrived  and  asked 
police  to  withdraw  from  the  area.  But  they 
didn't  and  the  tear  gas  was  then  fired. 

District  Police  Capt  C.  M.  Monroe  of  the 
Civil  Disturbance  United  said  16  tear  gas 
grenades  were  used  to  disperse  the  crowd. 

[Prom  the  Washington   (DC.)    Daily  News. 
June  21.   19681 

Trzkx  .\ae  Raises.  Robbexies.  and  Cdttincs 

The  man  many  police  feel  was  the  only 
Resurrection  City  official  they  could  deal  with 
effectively  in  trying  to  curb  the  growing 
incidents  of  robbery  and  violence  at  the 
camp  resigned  yesterday. 

Alvis  Jackson.  35,  a  District  TV  repairman 
and  Negro  who  was  the  chief  security  mar- 
shal, had  used  two  weeks  of  his  vacation,  and 
taken  a  week's  leave  without  pay  to  help  the 
Campaign.  He  said  he  was  heart-broken  be- 
cause violence  was  destroying  it. 

"This  Is  a  great  Campaign  and  a  just  one. 
and  it  has  Just  goals, "  he  said. 


But  even  as  he  pleaded  to  The  Washing- 
ton Dally  News.  "Please,  mister.  If  you  put 
this  in  your  newspaper,  don't  just  put  the 
bad  things.  Put  In  all  the  good  things,  too," 
he  warned.  "If  the  leaders  there  don't  do 
something  soon  this  is  going  to  be  known  as 
blood  city  instead  of  Resurrection  City." 

He  was  talking  about  the  city  of  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.'s  "Dream,"  where  one  night 
this  week  17  assaults  were  reported;  where 
youngsters  bum  clgarets  and  demand  money 
from  visitors  and  reporters:  where  two  min- 
isters were  beaten  after  coming  to  offer  aid: 
where  clothes  donated  by  affluent  suburban- 
ites grow  mouldy  in  muddy  fields:  and  where 
roaming  gangs  terrorize  residents. 

The  character  of  the  plywood  city's  popula- 
tion has  changed  since  its  inception.  Gradu- 
ally, what  was  a  refuge  for  the  sad-eyed 
poor  is  now  a  shanty-town  of  strutting 
youngsters — white  and  black — wearing  both 
love  and  hate  on  their  sleeves. 

Said  Mr.  Jackson.  "We  got  a  new  band  of 
guys  in  there  yesterday  and  they  were  like 
the  Blackstone  Rangers."  "You  know,  'We're 
gonna  whip  heads.'  And  this  isn't  what  Res- 
urrection City  is  for. 

"There  are  rapes,  robberies  and  cuttings 
every  day.  and  there  is  nothing  we  can  do 
about  it  even  when  we  catch  the  guys  who 
did  it. "  he  said. 

"T'.iere  are  about  20  guns  In  Resurrection 
City.  There  are  lead  pipes,  knives  and  Molo- 
tov  cocktails  in   there." 

But  his  efforts  to  meet  with  Rev.  David  Ab- 
ernathy  to  Utlk  about  the  problem  failed. 
Mr.  Jack.<:on  snld.  adding  that  his  bosses  at 
the  City,  the  Chief  Marshal.  Albert  Spencer 
and  the  Rev.  James  Orange,  "are  both  fine 
men.  But  they  Just  won't  allow  any  camp 
discipline." 

One  white  man  returned  from  a  demon- 
stration march  and  found  his  clothing  and 
furniture  stolen,  and  burned  his  shanty 
down. 

"He  was  just  about  ready  to  cry  he  felt  so 
bad  ...  I  siiess  he  was  just  so  frustrated 
that  he  had  to  relieve  his  feelings." 

He  said  he  was  ashamed  to  say  it.  but  only 
the  donations  and  work  from  white  people 
were  keeping  the  camp  going. 

".Almost  all  the  whites  here  are  dedicated 
but  they  take  a  real  hard  time  from  the 
blacks.  I  Just  can't  understand  my  black 
brothers  who  will  take  things  from  the  whites 
and  then  spit  on  them. 

"I  ask  some  of  these  guys  if  they  hate 
whites  so  much  why  do  they  come  up  here 
and  take  things  from  them.  Why  don't  they 
stay  in  Marks.  Miss.,  where  the  man  puts  his 
foot  on  your  back  and  you  dare  not  move." 

It's  the  residents  who  get  on  soapboxes 
at  the  City  and  say  "We  don't  need  disci- 
pline"  who  are  wrong,  Mr.  Jackson  said.  "Hell, 
man.  you  can't  run  a  cat  show  without  some 
kind  of  discipline,  but  I  Just  can't  get 
thru  to  the  leaders  to  tell  them  this. 

"I'm  only  afraid  that  one  of  these  days  It's 
going  to  blow  up  and  in  30  years  your  grand- 
children and  mine  will  only  know  about  the 
bad  things  and  not  the  good,"  he  said. 

Park  Police  estimate  there  have  been  about 
100  violent  incidents  since  the  City  went  up 
in  mid-May,  including  20  visitors  who  have 
been  beaten,  robbed  or  stabbed  outside  the 
compound  fence.  Mr.  Jackson  calls  the  fig- 
ures "very  conservative." 

[Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Evening  Star, 
June  21.  19681 

TlMD    To    Go    HOMK 

When  the  first  of  the  marching  Poor  People 
came  to  Washington  in  mid-May  they  were 
given  a  permit  to  build  Resurrection  City 
and  to  stay  there  until  mid-June.  Because  of 
the  delay  in  organizing  the  march  to  the  Lin- 
coln Memorial,  the  p)ermit  was  extended  for 
one  week.  It  expires  this  Sunday. 

There  should  not  be  another  permit  ex- 
tension. In  the  five  weeks  that  they  have  been 
here,   the   SCLC   members   have   had   ample 


opporttmlty  to  petition  the  government  for 
relief  of  their  grievances.  And  they  have  won 
some  concessions  that  are  not  Inconsequen- 
tial. Meanwhile,  Resurrection  City  has  be- 
come an  obvious  health  hazard — to  Its  In- 
habitants and  to  the  rest  of  the  city.  And  the 
rising  Incidence  of  violence,  as  exemplified 
by  the  disgraceful  performance  yesterday 
evening,  especially  after  dark.  Indicates  that 
the  troublemakers  are  threatening  to  take 
control  from  the  march's  non-violent  leaders. 

The  Rev.  Ralph  Abemathy,  the  SCLC 
leader,  suggested  In  his  remarks  during  yes- 
terday's demonstration  that  he  Intends  to 
stay  in  Washington,  and  that  he  hopes  his 
followers  will  not  leave  Resurrection  City. 
Many  of  them,  of  course,  have  already  left. 
Others  probably  will  be  gone  by  Sunday.  But 
If  not.  If  the  "city"  is  still  occupied  when 
the  permit  expires,  we  think  those  who  re- 
main should  be  moved  out  by  the  authorities 
and  that  Resurrection  City  should  be  dis- 
mantled. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  expiration  of  the 
permit  need  be  enforced  at  the  moment  the 
clock  strikes  the  hour.  If  promising  nego- 
tiations to  evacuate  the  city  are  under  way. 
a  day  or  two  of  delay  might  be  wise.  Btit  if 
it  becomes  clear — and  this  Is  probable — that 
Mr.  Abemathy  and  hs  remaining  followers  are 
determined  for  propaganda  reasons  to  Insist 
upon  forcible  removal,  then  they  should  be 
forcibly  removed. 

It  Is  up  to  the  President  and  the  District 
authorities  to  settle  the  details  of  how  this 
should  be  handled:  But  if  they  are  forced  to 
grasp  this  nettle,  they  should  grasp  it  firmly 
and  without  hesitation. 

[From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Dally  News, 

June  21.  19681 

Gtn:sT  Editorial 

Let  every  American,  eveiry  lover  of  liberty, 
every  wcU-wlsher  to  his  posterity  swear  by 
the  blood  of  the  Revolution  never  to  vlol.ite 
In  the  least  particular  the  laws  of  the  coun- 
try, and  never  to  tolerate  their  violation  by 
others.  As  the  patriots  of  seventy-six  did  to 
the  support  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  let 
every  American  pledge  his  life,  his  property, 
and  his  sacred  honor — let  every  man  remem- 
ber that  to  violate  the  law  Is  to  trample  on 
the  blood  of  his  father,  and  to  tear  the 
character  of  his  own  children's  liberty.  Let 
reverence  for  the  laws  be  breathed  by  every 
American  mother  to  the  lisping  babe  that 
prattles  on  her  lap;  let  it  be  taught  In 
schools,  in  seminaries,  and  in  colleges;  let  it 
be  preached  from  the  pulpit,  proclaimed  in 
legislative  halls,  and  enforced  in  courts  of 
justice,  and  in  short,  let  It  become  the  po- 
litical religion  of  the  nation." 

(Ftom  a  speech  by  Abraham  Lincoln  In 
Springfield,  111.,  Jan.  27,  1837 — reprinted  on 
the  cover  of  the  May-June,  1968  issue  of  the 
Rlggs  Bank  News.) 
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AUTHORITY  FOR  NATIONAL  GAL- 
LERY OF  ART  TO  CONSTRUCT 
BUILDINGS  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  S.  3159. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  'S. 
3159)  authorizing  the  Trustees  of  the  Na- 
tional C-allery  of  Art  to  construct  a  build- 
ing or  buildings  on  the  site  botmded  by 
Fourth  Street,  Permsylvania  Avenue, 
Third  Street,  and  Madison  Drive  NW.,  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  making 
provision  for  the  maintenance  thereof, 
which  was,  strike  out  all  after  the  enact- 
ing clause,  and  insert: 


That  the  Trustees  of  the  National  Gallery 
of  Art  are  authorized  to  construct  within  the 
area  reserved  as  a  site  for  future  additions  by 
the  third  sentence  of  the  first  section  of  the 
joint  resolution  entitled  "Joint  Resolution 
providing  for  the  construction  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  National  Gallery  of  Art",  ap- 
proved March  24,  1937  (50  Stat  51:  20  U.8.C. 
71  et  seq.)  one  or  more  buildings  to  serve  as 
additions  to  the  National  Gallery  of  Art.  The 
cost  of  constructing  any  such  building  shall 
be  paid  from  trust  funds  administered  by 
such  Trustees  The  plans  and  specifications 
for  any  such  building  shall  be  approved  by 
the  Commission  of  Fine  Arte  and  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Commission. 

Sec.  2.  Any  building  constructed  under  au- 
thority of  the  first  section  of  this  Act  shall, 
upon  completion,  be  a  part  of  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art. 

Sec.  3.  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  9  of  the 
Act  enOtled  "An  Act  relating  to  the  policing 
of  the  buildings  and  grounds  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  and  its  constituent  bu- 
reaus", approved  October  24,  1951  (65  Stat. 
634:  40  use.  193n  et  seq  )  is  amended  by 
inserting  "(A)"  immediately  after  "held  to 
extend  "  and  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
comma  and  the  following:  "IB)  to  the  line  of 
the  face  of  the  south  curb  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  Northwest,  between  Fourth  Street 
and  Third  Street  Northwest,  to  the  line  of 
the  face  of  the  west  curb  of  Third  Street 
Northwest,  between  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
and  Madison  Drive  Northwest,  to  the  line  of 
the  face  of  the  north  curb  of  Madison  Drive 
Northwest,  between  Third  Street  and  Fourth 
Street  Northwest,  and  to  the  line  of  the  face 
of  the  east  curb  of  Fourth  Street  Northwest, 
between  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  Madison 
Drive  Northwest." 

Sec.  4.  The  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  authorized  to  transfer  to  the 
United  States  such  Jurisdiction  as  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  may  have  over  any  of  the 
property  within  the  area  referred  to  in  the 
first  section  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  If  any  public  utility  (whether  pri- 
vately or  publicly  owned)  located  within  the 
area  referred  to  in  the  first  section  of  this 
Act  is  required  to  be  relocated  or  protected 
by  reason  of  the  construction  within  such 
area  of  any  addition  to  the  National  Gallery 
of  Art,  the  cost  of  such  relocation  or  protec- 
tion shall  be  paid  from  trust  funds  admin- 
istered by  the  Trustees  of  the  National  Gal- 
lery of  Art. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  that  the  Senate  con- 
cur in  the  amendment  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


and  designated  as  the  "John  E.  Pogarty  Fed- 
eral Building".  Any  reference  in  a  law.  map, 
regulation,  document,  record,  or  other  paper 
of  the  United  States  to  such  United  States 
customhouse  shall  be  held  to  be  a  reference 
to  the  "John  E.  Fogarty  Federal  Building". 

"And  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  name  the  U.S.  customhouse. 
Providence,  R.I..  the  John  E.  Pogarty 
Federal  Building." 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  that  the  Senate  con- 
cur in  the  amendment  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  express  my 
very  strong  .support  of  this  bill  honoring 
our  colleague.  I  am  delighted  it  has 
passed. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  We 
thought  it  was  a  good  bill.  We  were  de- 
lighted to  get  the  bill  reported. 


DESIGNATION     OP     U.S.     CUSTOMS 

HOUSE    BUILDING,    PROVIDENCE. 

R.I..  AS  THE    "JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

FEDERAL  BUILDING" 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  S.  3363. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill 
(S.  3363)  to  designate  the  U.S.  Customs 
House  Building  in  Providence.  R.I.,  as 
the  "John  E.  Fogarty  Federal  Building," 
which  was,  strike  out  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  and  insert: 

That  the  United  States  customhouse.  Prov- 
idence, Rhode  Island,  shall,  from  and  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  be  known 


DESIGN  OP  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS 
RELATING  TO  ACCESSIBIIJTY  TO 
THE    PHYSICALLY    HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  S.  222. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  <S. 
222)  to  insure  that  public  buildings  fi- 
nanced with  Federal  funds  are  so  de- 
signed and  constructed  as  to  be  acces- 
sible to  the  physically  handicapped, 
which  was,  strike  out  all  after  the  enact- 
ing clause,  and  insert: 

That,  as  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  "build- 
ing" means  any  building  or  facility  (other 
than  (A)  a  residential  structure  containing 
less  than  four  dwelling  units  and  (B)  any 
building  or  facility  on  a  military  Installation, 
including  any  fort,  camp,  post,  naval  train- 
ing station,  airfield,  proving  ground,  military 
supply  depot,  military  school,  or  any  similar 
facility  of  the  Department  of  Defense)  the 
intended  use  for  which  either  will  require 
that  such  building  or  facility  be  accessible 
to  the  public,  or  may  result  in  the  employ- 
ment or  residence  therein  of  physical  hand- 
icapped persons,  which  building  or  facility 
Is— 

(1>  to  be  constructed  or  altered  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States: 

(2)  to  be  leased  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the 
United  States  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  after  construction  or  alteration 
in  accordance  with  plans  and  specifications 
of  the  United  States:  or 

( 3 )  to  be  financed  In  whole  or  in  part  by  a 
grant  or  a  loan  made  by  the  United  States 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  if 
such  building  or  facility  is  subject  to  stand- 
ards for  design,  construction,  or  alteration 
issued  under  authority  of  the  law  authoriz- 
ing such  grant  or  loan. 

Sec.  2.  The  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices, in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  is  author- 
ized to  prescribe  such  standards  for  the  de- 
sign, construction,  and  alteration  of  build- 
ings (Other  than  residential  structures  sub- 
ject to  this  Act)  as  may  be  necessary  to  in- 
sure that  physically  handicapped  persons  will 
have  ready"  access  to,  and  use  of,  such 
buildings. 

Sec  3.  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development,  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 


is  authorized  to  prescribe  such  standards  for 
the  design,  construction,  and  alteration  of 
buildings  which  are  residential  structures 
subject  to  this  Act  as  may  be  necessary  to 
insure  that  physically  handicapped  persons 
will  have  ready  access  to.  and  use  of,  such 
buildings. 

Sec.  4.  Every  building  designed,  con- 
structed, or  altered  after  the  effective  date 
of  a  standard  Issued  under  this  Act  which 
Is  applicable  to  such  building,  shall  be  de- 
signed, constructed,  or  altered  in  accord- 
ance with  such  standard. 

Sec.  5.  The  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices, with  respect  lo  standards  issued  under 
section  2  of  this  Act,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Housins;  and  Urban  Development,  with  re- 
spect to  standards  issued  under  section  3  of 
this  Act,  is  authorized — 

( 1 )  to  modify  or  waive  any  such  standard, 
on  a  case-by-case  basis,  upon  application 
made  by  the  head  of  the  department,  agency, 
or  instrumentality  of  the  United  States  con- 
cerned, and  upon  a  determination  by  the 
Administrator  or  Secretary,  as  the  case  may 
be.  that  such  modification  or  waiver  is  clearly 
necessary,  and 

(2)  to  conduct  such  surveys  and  investi- 
gations as  he  deems  necessary  to  insure  com- 
pliance with  such  standards. 

And  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An 
act  to  insure  that  certain  buildings 
financed  with  Federal  funds  are  .so 
designed  and  constructed  as  to  be  acces- 
sible to  the  physically  handicapped." 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  that  the  Senate  dis- 
agree to  the  amendment  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  request  a  conference 
with  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  appoint  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and 
the  Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr. 
Randolph,  Mr.  Jordan  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Pong,  and  Mr.  Boggs 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


TIMOTHY  JOSEPH  SHEA  AND  ELSIE 
ANNET  SHEA 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  S.  171. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill 
(S.  171  >  for  the  relief  of  Timothy  Joseph 
Shea  and  Elsie  Annet  Shea,  which  was, 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  insert: 

That  notwithstanding  the  limitations  of 
.section  2401  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  or  any  other  statute  of  limitations. 
Jurisdiction  is  hereby  conferred  upon  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  Middle 
District  of  Florida  to  hear,  determine,  and 
render  Judgment  on  the  claims  of  Timothy 
Joseph  Shea  and  Elsie  Annet  Shea,  of  Or- 
lando. Florida,  against  the  United  States  for 
personal  injuries  and  damages,  including 
damages  to  property,  suffered  incident  to 
the  collision  of  two  civil  aircraft  on  or  about 
October  1,  1960,  allegedly  the  result  of  negli- 
gent landing  instructions  given  the  pilots 
of  the  aircraft  by  the  operators  of  the  Fed- 
eral air  trafflc  control  tower,  Herndon  Air 
Port,  Orlando,  Florida.  Nothing  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  as  an  inference  or  ad- 
mission of  liability  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States.  The  action  authorized  to  be  filed  by 
this  Act  must  be  filed  within  one  year  of 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 
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Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senate-passed  bili  would  have 
authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  pay  $2,300  in  full  satisfaction  of  all 
their  respective  and  Joint  claims  against 
the  United  States  for  personal  injuries 
and  sufTerinK  incurred,  as  well  as  dam- 
aties  to  their  residence  and  property  .sus- 
tained by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shea  incident 
to  an  accident  which  occurred  on  Oc- 
tober 1.  1960.  when  two  civil  aircraft 
collided  near  their  residence  as  a  result 
of  negligent  landing  instructions  given  to 
the  pilot  of  such  aircraft  by  operators 
of  the  Federal  air  trafiBc  control  tower. 
Hemdon  Airport.  Orlando.  Fla. 

The  House  amended  the  bill  to  confer 
Jurisdiction  upon  the  U.S.  Court  for  the 
Middle  District  of  Florida  by  waiving 
the  statute  of  limitations  in  order  to 
make  a  court  determination  of  the  claim 
on  its  merits. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. . 
-  The  JBOtion  was  agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT  OF  TITLE  5.  LT^ITED 
STATES  CODE 

Mr  LONG  o!  Louioiana.  Mr.  Pre.'=ident. 
I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  1028. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  'S. 
1028'  to  amend  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  to  extend  certain  benefits  to  for- 
mer employees  of  county  committees 
established  pursuant  to  section  8ib>  of 
the  Soil  Con.servation  and  Domestic  Al- 
lotment Act.  and  for  other  purposes 
which  were,  en  pa^e  1.  line  3.  strike  out 
•section  5??4  "  and  insert  "section  5334". 

On  pa?£  2.  itrike  out  line  8.  and  in- 
sert: 

5  6312.  Accru.il  and  accumulation  for  former 
ASC3  county  office  employees 
Service  rendered  as  an  employee  ct  a. 

On  pase  2.  line  11.  strike  out  ••590'b>" 
and  insert    590h'b>". 

On  page  3.  line  1.  after  ■3502(a>"  in- 
sert "of  title  5.  United  States  Code.'. 

On  page  3.  after  line  16.  insert: 

Sec.  4.  Effecuve  as  of  the  beginning  of  the 
first  applicable  pay  period  which  began  on  or 
after  October  1.  1967.  the  per  annum  (gross* 
rate  of  compensation  of  the  position  ot 
Superintendent  ol  Garajjes  (House  Office 
Buildings)  under  the  .■\rchlleci  of  the  Capitol 
Is  $12,540.  Such  position  Is  subject  to  the 
provisions,  pertaining  to  the  Office  of  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  in  section  212  of 
the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967  (81  Stat.  634; 
Public  Law  90-206 1.  relating  to  the  imple- 
mentation of  salary  comparability  policy. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
amendments  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


EXTENSION  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  480 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
t";i3  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
rrsssase  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  2986. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
2986)  to  extend  Public  Law  480,  83d 
Congress,  for  3  years,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was.  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clau5e.  and  insert: 

That  section  103(b)  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  A.ssUtance  Act  of 
1954  as  .Tmended.  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  proviso  at  the  end  thereof  and  substitut- 
ing the  following:  ':  Provided.  That,  except 
where  he  determines  that  it  would  be  in- 
consistent with  the  objectives  of  the  Act. 
the  President  shall  determine  the  amount  of 
foreign  currencies  needed  for  the  uses  speci- 
fied In  subsections  (a),  (b).  (c).  (e).  and 
(h)  of  section  104.  and  the  agreements  for 
such  credit  sales  shall  provide  for  payment  of 
such  amounts  in  dollars  or  in  foreign  cur- 
rencies upon  dolivcry  of  the  agrlcuUurjl  com- 
modities. Such  pa;-:nent  ni.iy  be  considered 
aa  an  advance  payment  of  the  earliest  In- 
stallments." 

Sec  2.  Such  Act  Is  further  amended  by 
deleting  the  period  at  the  end  of  sut>sec- 
tion  (n)  of  section  103  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  adding  new  subsec- 
tions (o),  ip).  and  (q)  to  section  103  as 
follows : 

"(O)  Take  steps  to  assure  ihat  the  United 
States  obtains  a  fair  share  or  any  Increase 
in  commercial  purchases  of  .igrlciiltural 
commodities  by  the  purchasing  country; 

"(p)  Assure  convertibility  at  such  uni- 
formly applied  exchange  rates  as  shall  be 
agreed  up«)n  of  up  to  50  per  centum  of  the 
forel.:;n  currencies  received  pursuant  to  each 
agreement  by  sale  to  United  States  or  pur- 
chooing  country  contractors  for  payments  of 
wages  e.irned  in  the  development  and  con- 
suinm  iilon  of  works  of  public  improvement 
in  Lhe  purcl..islng  country;  and 

"(q)  Assure  convertibility  of  up  to  50  per 
centum  of  the  foreign  currencies  received 
pursuant  to  each  agreement  by  ;ale  to  United 
States  importers  for  the  procurement  of 
materials  or  commodities  in  the  purchasing 
cjuniry." 

oLC.  3.  Section  104  is  amended  by  deleting 
the  word  "and"  at  the  end  of  .subsection  (1) 
and  lieUtK'.g  the  colon  after  subsection  (J) 
.md  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  -;  and",  and 
.idiilug  the  following  new  subparagraph  (k) : 
"(k)  for  paying,  to  the  maximum  extent 
pra^-tlc.ible,  the  ocxsts  of  carrying  out  pro- 
trams  I'or  the  control  of  rodents,  insects, 
weeds,  and  other  animal  or  plant  pests:" 

Sec.  4.  Dccilon  303  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  entire  section  and  sub- 
stituting the  following: 

"Sec  303.  The  Secretary  shall,  whenever  he 
determines  that  such  action  is  in  the  best 
Interest  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  sell  or  exchange 
agricultural  commodities  owned  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  for  services,  mate- 
rials, goods,  or  equipment  required  In  con- 
nection with  foreign  economic  and  military 
aid  and  assistance  programs  or  required  in 
substantial  quantities  for  United  States  Gov- 
ernment offshore  programs.  He  is  hereby  di- 
rected to  use  every  practicable  means,  in  co- 
operauon  with  other  Government  agencies,  to 
arrange  and  make,  through  private  channels, 
such  sales  or  exchanges  or  to  utilize  the  au- 
thority conferred  on  him  by  section  4(h)  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter 
Act.  as  amended,  to  make  such  sales  or  ex- 
changes. In  carrying  out  sales  or  exchanges 
authorized  by  this  section,  no  restrictions 
shall  be  placed  on  the  countries  of  the  free 
world  Into  which  surplus  .igricultural  com- 
modities may  be  sold,  except  to  the  extent 
that  the  Secretary  shall  find  necessary  in 
order  to  take  reasonable  precautions  to  safe- 
guard USU.U  marketings  of  the  Umted  States 
and  to  assure  that  sales  or  exchanges  under 
this  Act  will  not  unduly  disrupt  world  prices 
of  agricultural  commodities  or  replace  cash 


sales  for  dollars.  The  Secretary  shall  endeavor 
to  cooperate  with  other  exporting  countries 
In  preserving  normal  patterns  of  commercial 
trade  with  respect  to  commodities  covered 
by  formal  multilateral  international  market- 
ing agreemenu  to  which  the  United  States  is 
a  party.  Agencies  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment procuring  such  services,  materials 
goods,  or  equipment  are  hereby  directed  to 
cooperate  with  the  Secretary  in  the  dispos.ii 
of  agricultural  commodities  by  means  of  salc<i 
or  exchange  The  Secretary  Is  also  directed 
to  assist,  through  such  means  as  are  available 
to  him.  farmers'  cooperatives  In  effecting  ex- 
change of  agricultural  commodities  in  their 
po-'^sesslon  for  the  above  purposes." 

Sec.  5.  Section  407  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  entire  section  and  sub- 
stituting the  following: 

•  SEr.  407  There  Is  hrreby  established  nn 
Advl.sory  Committee  composed  of  the  Secrc- 
tnr>'  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
the  Secretary  of  .^E;rlcuIture.  the  Director  tf 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Admlnlstrati  r 
of  the  Agency  for  International  Development 
the  chairman  and  the  ranking  mlnoritv 
member  of  both  the  House  Committee  en 
.\gTlculture  and  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  the  chairman  and  tho 
ranking  minority  member  of  both  the  Senats 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
The  Advisory  Committee  shall  survey  the 
gener.-.l  policies  relating  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Act,  Including  the  manner  of  Im- 
plementing the  self-help  provisions,  the  uses 
to  be  made  of  foreign  currencies  which  accrue 
in  connection  with  sales  for  foreign  curren- 
cies under  title  I.  the  amount  of  currencies 
to  be  reserved  In  sales  agreements  for  loans 
to  private  Industry  under  section  104(e). 
rates  of  exchange,  interest  rates,  and  the 
terms  tinder  which  dollar  credit  sales  are 
made,  and  shall  advise  the  President  with 
respect  thereto.  The  Advisory  Committee 
shall  meet  not  less  than  once  during  each 
calendar  quarter  at  the  call  of  the  Actine 
Chairman  of  such  Committee  who  shall  pre- 
side during  each  quarter  in  the  following 
order:  The  chairman  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  the  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  and  the  chairman  c,f 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs." 

Sec.  6.  Section  409  is  amended  by  strlkln;? 
out  December  31.  1968'"  and  substituting 
"December  31.  1969." 

Sec.  7.  Section  102  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  adding  a  colon  and  the  following:  "Pro- 
vided, however.  That  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  shall  not  finance  the  sale  and 
export  of  agricultural  commodities  under 
this  Act  for  any  exporter  which  la  the  six 
months  immediately  preceding  the  applica- 
tion for  such  financing  has  engaged  in  any 
sales,  trade,  or  commerce  with  North  Viet- 
nam, or  with  any  resident  thereof,  or  which 
owns  or  controls  or  is  affiliated  with  any 
company  which  in  such  period  has  engaged 
in  any  such  sales,  trade,  or  commerce,  cr 
which  is  owned  or  controlled  by  any  com- 
pany CT  person  which  in  such  period  has 
engaged  in  any  such  sales,  trade,  or  commerce 
either  directly  or  through  any  branch,  sub- 
sidiary, affiliate,  or  associated  company:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  such  application  fcr 
financing  must  be  accompanied  by  a  state- 
ment in  which  are  listed  by  name,  address 
and  chief  executive  officers  all  branches, 
affiliates,  subsidiaries  and  associated  com- 
panies, foreign  and  domestic.  In  which  the 
applicant  has  a  controlling  Interest." 

And  to  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read: 

An  act  to  extend  the  Agricultural  Trade 

Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954, 

as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  EI  .LENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
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that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House,  and  request  a  con- 
ference thereon  with  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  that  the  Chair  appoint 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Ellen- 
DER,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr. 
Talmadge,  Mr.  Aiken,  Mr.  Young  of 
North  Dakota,  and  Mr.  Boggs  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


VIETNAM:  WHAT  OUR  POLICY 
SHOULD  BE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  dis- 
cuss a  subject  which,  paradoxically  ap- 
pears to  have  receded  somewhat  from 
the  forefront  of  our  attention  in  recent 
weeks,  and  that  is  the  conflict  in  Viet- 
nam. I  say  paradoxically  because  our  at- 
tention has  been  seized  to  a  large  extent 
both  by  a  series  of  remarkable  rxilitical 
developments  and  by  a  shattering  se- 
quence of  domestic  upheavals,  all  of 
which  are  tied  inextricably  to  the  war 
in  Vietnam  and  which,  I  believe,  result 
from  the  great  burdens  which  it  has 
placed  on  the  spirit  and  substance  of 
our  Nation, 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  this 
frustrating  and  inconclusive  war  with 
such  a  tiny  and  innocuous  country,  a 
country  or  rather,  a  half  country,  which 
has  never  really  jeopardized  our  national 
interest  in  any  direct  way,  should  have 
turned  out  to  be,  by  all  measures,  one 
of  the  major  conflicts  of  our  Nation's 
histoi-y-  It  is  certainly  a  major  conflict 
in  terms  of  the  tragedy  to  the  families 
of  the  18,000  Americans  who  have  laid 
down  their  lives  over  the  past  7  years, 
and  it  certainly  is  a  major  conflict  in 
terms  of  the  more  than  $2.5  billion  per 
month — or  $10,000  per  second — of  our 
money  which  is  supporting  our  millitary 
effort  there.  And.  it  certainly  is  a  major 
conflict  in  terms  of  the  unrest  it  has 
created  at  home  because  of  expected  do- 
mestic programs  which  have  been  de- 
ferred, or,  worse  yet.  canceled.  And,  it  is 
equally  a  major  conflict  judged  in  terms 
of  the  massive  protests  abroad  it  has 
caused — or  judged  in  terms  of  the  even 
more  important  fact  of  how  it  has  chilled 
efTorts  to  start  to  wind  up  the  cold  war  or 
achieve  detente  and  peaceful  relations 
with    the    Soviet    Union    and    Eastern 
Europe. 

So  our  momentary  diversion  from  the 
Vietnam  war  is,  indeed,  paradoxical.  But 
it  is  also  helpful  and  fortunate,  I  believe, 
because  it  allows  us  to  put  the  conflict 
itself  into  perspective  and  to  prepare 
thereby  for  what  may  be  the  long  and 
nerve-wTacking  process  of  negotiating  a 
peace.  We  all  hope  and  pray  that  the 
Paris  talks,  the  result  of  President  John- 
son's boldly  initiated  approach  to  nego- 
tiations of  March  81.  will  be  productive 
and  yield  palpable  results.  But  we  must 
not  expect  too  much  too  soon.  We  must, 
I  believe,  remember  the  long  and  tedious 
experience  at  Panmunjom  in  Korea,  and 
bear  in  mind  that  there  are  many  pres- 
sures and  many  forces  on  both  sides 
which  must  be  reconciled  imaginatively 
if  the  discussions  at  the  peace  table  are 
to  mean  anything  at  all.  And,  I  know  if 
any  men  can  produce  results,  it  will  be 


our  two  excellent  Ambassadors,  Harrl- 
man  and  Vance;  but,  we  must  not  ex- 
pect miracles  from  them. 

I  might  say  that  it  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial that  the  leaders  of  Communist  North 
Vietnam  maintain  an  equally  under- 
standing stance  of  the  internal  forces  at 
work  in  the  United  States,  and  that  they 
realize  that  these  forces  can  have  great 
Impact  on  the  negotiations.  It  would  be 
tragic  if  the  Communists  should  miscal- 
culate the  recent  political  upheavals 
within  the  United  States  and  proceed  on 
the  mistaken  assumption  that  we  are 
willing  to  settle  for  peace  at  any  price. 
They  should  understand  that  their  own 
escalation  of  hostilities,  particularly 
thi-oush  such  steps  as  the  bombardment 
of  Saigon,  could,  in  fact,  turn  the  tide 
of  opinion  in  America  to  demand  an 
even  higher  price  for  our  withdrawal. 
We,  too,  must  be  realistic  about  the 
internal  forces  in  the  Communist  bloc. 
It  appears  to  be  the  view  of  Mao  Tse 
Tung,  for  example,  that  the  longer  the 
war  goes  on  in  Vietnam,  the  more  likely 
a  U.S.  defeat.  And,  even  better  from  his 
viewpoint,  at  the  same  time,  the  more 
likely  will  come  the  conimun'zation  of 
all  Vietnam.  The  final  frosting  on  Mao's 
cake  would  be  that  the  Vietnamese 
would  be  left  too  exhausted  by  the  long 
struggle  to  resist  Peking's  domination, 
despite  Vietnam's  thousand-year-old 
hostility  to  China. 

Obviously,  Peking  views  most  unfavor- 
ably any  peace  negotiations  ending  the 
conflict  while  there  is  still  something  left 
of  Vietnam  and,  accordingly,  will  do  her 
best  to  sabotage  them. 

This  kind  of  thoughtful  analysis  has 
some  of  the  flaws  of  oversimplicity,  to  be 
sure.  But  it  contains  enough  truth  to 
suggest,  I  believe,  that  we  should  con- 
sider very  carefully  the  alternatives  still 
before  us.  Let  us  take  pains  to  use  those 
circumstances  which  can  turn  events 
more  to  our  favor,  remembering  the  old 
adage  that  true  diplomacy  is  the  knack 
of  letting  the  other  fellow  have  your 
way. 

What,  then,  are  some  of  the  alterna- 
tives before  us? 

One  would  be  to  yield  to  impatience 
if  the  peace  talks  do  not  go  well  and 
escalate  the  war.  We  could  erase  the 
entire  half  nation  of  North  Vietnam — 
which  is  about  the  size  of  the  State  of 
Georgia — in  a  couple  of  days,  if  we  chose 
to  do  so.  As  Tacilus  said,  "We  made  a 
desert  and  we  called  it  peace."  But,  the 
obvious  end  result  of  military  escalation, 
no  matter  whether  done  slowly  or 
quickly,  will  be  a  vacuum  of  power  in 
North  Vietnam.  Such  a  vacuum  would, 
of  necessity,  be  quickly  filled  by  China, 
with  consequences  hurtful  to  our  national 
interest. 

Alternatively,  we  could  simply  pick  up 
and  go  home,  leaving  the  Vietnamese  to 
straighten  out  their  problems.  But  this 
is  equally  unsatisfactory,  because  unilat- 
eral American  withdrawal  is  abhorrent 
to  us  as  a  people  and  likewise  against 
our  national  interest  as  it,  too,  would 
create  a  vacuum — only  this  time  in  South 
Vietnam. 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  real  job,  both 
from  the  viewpoint  of  American  national 
interest — and,  incidentally,  that  of  the 


world — Is  simply  to  avoid  a  vacuum  in 
either  South  or  North  Vietnam,  to  pro- 
mote some  sort  of  stabilized  government 
in  South  Vietnam — and,  then  to  get  out. 
My  own  view  is  that  this  can  best  be 
accomplished  through  a  settlement  that 
reasonably  represents  the  actual  ixjliti- 
cal  forces  in  lieing  there:  the  relatively 
small  Ky  right  wing  on  the  one  hand,  the 
Communist  left  wing  on  the  other  hand, 
and  the  very  important,  large  middle 
ground  of  neutralists  of  all  complexions. 
Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  unfortunate 
Vietnamese,  such  an  outcome  would- 
probably  be  preferable,  in  spite  of  the 
obvious  risks  of  a  coalition  government. 
It  is  clearly  a  course  that  would  permit 
us  to  bring  back  our  young  men  and  sub- 
stantially reduce  our  expenses.  Yet  think 
how  far  this  objective  is  from  our  pres- 
ently stated  objective  of  support  for  a 
government  that  considers  all  neutralists, 
much  less  members  of  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front,  to  be  traitors. 

For  instance,  just  a  few  weeks  ago,  the 
Thicu-Ky  government  arrested  Truong 
Dinh  Dzu,  the  dovish  i-unnerup  in  the 
1967  presidential  elections,  because  he 
had  dared  suggest  a  coalition  govern- 
ment with  the  National  Liberation  Front. 
I  continue  to  Ijelieve  in  the  specifics  of 
the  plan  I  outlined  on  the  Senate  floor 
more  than  a  year  ago.  Namely,  as  first 
steps,  we  should  cease  our  bombing  of 
the  north  and  hold  still — not  escalate — 
our  present  level  of  men  in  the  south — 
steps  which  some  of  us  have  been  advo- 
cating for  several  years — and  steps 
which,  I  am  plea.sed  to  note,  we  have 
begun  to  take.  We  must,  at  the  same 
time,  I  believe,  actively  seek  assurance 
either  from  the  North  Vietnamese  or 
from  some  responsible  third  party,  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  will  not  increa.se 
their  level  of  men  in  the  south,  and  that 
they  will  negotiate  in  good  faith  and 
agree  upon  a  cease-fire  and  an  end  of 
violence. 

These  actions  must  be  follow'ed  by: 
first,  a  verified  free  election,  on  a 
broader  base  than  has  heretofore  been 
honored,  with  the  right  to  hold  office 
and  the  right  to  vote  open  to  cverj'  citi- 
zen of  South  Vietnam;  second,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  of  self-determi- 
nation, the  internal  affairs  of  South 
Vietnam,  including  consideration  of  re- 
unifiration  and  con.stitutional  issues,  to 
be  settled  by  a  new  South  Vietnamese 
Government  resulting  from  the  election: 
third,  agreement  in  principle  to  eventual 
complete  American  withdrawal  of  troops, 
and  withdrawal  in  fact  based  on  com- 
pletion of  -rrangements  leading  to  elec- 
tion, replacement  by  Asian  troops,  and 
the  withdrawal  of  North  Vietnamese 
forces;  and,  fourth,  immediate  release  of 
all  political  prisoners,  amnesty  for  any 
political  actions  in  the  past,  and  right  of 
asylum  outside  of  South  Vietnam  for  any 
South  Vietnamese  wishing  it. 

We  must  admit.  I  believe,  that  we  have 
not  been  very  celar  in  defining  our  rela- 
tionship with  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam,  and  that,  as  a  consequence,  our 
involvement  has  been  complicated.  A 
clarification  is  long  overdue,  I  believe, 
and  one  guide  for  such  clarification  may 
come  from  some  of  the  concepts  we  use 
in  everyday  business  relationships. 
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In  the  investment  business,  for  ex- 
ample, there  is  a  distinction  between  a 
limited  and  general  partnership.  A  lim- 
ited partner  means  that  only  after  all 
the  resources,  the  full  faith  and  credit, 
of  the  general  partner  have  been  ex- 
pended, do  the  limited  partners  become 
liable.  And.  then  these  limited  partners 
only  become  liable  to  the  extent  of  the 
capital  they  have  put  up.  that  is.  actually 
invested  in  the  firm. 

To  my  mind,  a  limited  partnership  is 
the  relationship  our  Nation  should  have 
toward  countries  or  regions  where  our 
re«l  national  interests  are  not  vital.  I 
would  even  go  further  and  concede  the 
expenditures  of  a  limited  partner's  in- 
vestment prior  to  the  expenditure  of  all 
the  resources  of  the  general  partners  in 
the  partnership,  but  no  further.  For  ex- 
ample, from  havinp  been  Frances  limited 
partner  in  Vietnam  from  1946  to  1954, 
we  have  now  taken  on  the  responsibili- 
ties of  a  general  partner.  At  the  same 
time,  the  erstwhile  general  partner, 
Pranc«. -has  completely  withdrawn  from 
the  partnership.  As  John  Fairbank  said 
of  our  role  in  Vietnam. 

We  are  sleeping  In  the  same  bed  that 
France  slept  In  even  though  we  dream  dif- 
ferent dreama. 

Actually,  the  alleged,  original  purpose 
of  our  whole  AID  program  has  been  that 
of  a  limited  partner — to  help  give  re- 
cipient nations  a  nudge  along  the  road 
to  a  system  of  reasonable  fi-ee  enterprise 
and  politics,  a  system  that  respects  hu- 
man rights  and  permits  freedom  of  dis- 
sent and  one  whose  freedom  and 
enterprise  are  flowering  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  there  is  simply  no  opportunity 
for  the  seeds  of  communism  to  take  hold. 
But,  so  often,  when  we  find  our  original 
support  does  not  work,  we  simply  in- 
crease our  investment,  make  our  com- 
mitment open-ended,  and  hope  by  sheer 
weight  to  make  it  work — until  as  in  Viet- 
nam, we  And  ourselves  the  main  part- 
ners in  a  full-scale  war. 

In  many  of  the  regions  of  the  world.  I 
believe  we  should  agree  that  our  real 
American  national  interests  are  negligi- 
ble. And,  amongst  these  regions  I  would 
include  Southeast  Asia,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Malaya  with  her  control  of 
the  Straits  of  Malacca.  Yet,  because  of 
the  increasing  extent  of  our  AID  pro- 
grams and  our  policy  of  always  being 
willing  to  raise  the  ante,  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  converting  what  was  a  modest, 
limited  partnership  with  France,  and 
then  with  her  successor  government  in 
South  Vietnam,  into  a  full  general  part- 
nership, with  the  full  faith  and  credit  of 
the  United  States  having  been  pledged  to 
that  increasingly  unhappy,  increasingly 
ravaged  little  country  with  its  corrupt, 
unpopular,  and  unrepresentational 
Thieu-Ky  government.  And,  when  I  use 
the  words  "corrupt,"  "unpopular,"  and 
"unrepresentational."  I  use  the  words  ad- 
visedly. 

I  say  corrupt  because  of  this  proven 
mishandling  of  U.S.  assistance  programs, 
which  led  one  House  investigator  last 
year  to  assert  that  our  $200  million  com- 
modity import  program  in  Vietnam  is 
nothing  short  of  "political  ransom"  paid 
to  powerful  South  Vietnamese  commer- 


cial interests  to  insure  their  continued 
support  and  thereby  to  assure  political 
stability. 

And,  I  refer  to  reports  such  as  that 
of  the  author,  William  Lederer,  who  as- 
serted recently  that  some  $18  billion  in 
private  gold  holdings  have  been  sent  out 
of  the  country  by  Vietnamese  entrepre- 
neurs for  deposit  in  foreign  banks  since 
1956 

And.  I  say  unpopular  and  unrepresen- 
tational since  many  of  the  leaders  of 
South  Vietnam  are  carpetbaggers  from 
the  north  who  are  products  of  foreign 
military  indoctrination.  Both  President 
Thieu  and  Vice  President  Ky  received 
their  military  training  at  the  hands  of 
the  French:  Thieu  holds  French  mili- 
tary decorations  and  Ky  served  under 
the  French  flag  while  his  compatriots 
were  struggling  for  independence  from 
French  rule.  We  need  only  ask  ourselves 
how  popular  a  government  leader  would 
have  been  in  the  early  years  of  our  own 
republic  if  he  had  served  in  the  British 
army,  if  he  had  served  under  General 
Cornwallis  rather  than  under  General 
Washington. 

It  is  obviously  beneficial  to  our  national 
interest  to  work  out  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible an  attenuation  of  our  general  part- 
nership with  such  a  totally  unsatisfac- 
tory government. 

In  doing  so,  let  us  be  guided  by  the 
lessons  of  history. 

And.  let  us  remember  that  no  arrange- 
ment is  eternal.  As  Lord  Palmerston  once 
said  of  Great  Britain  when  she  was  at 
the  height  of  her  power: 

We  have  no  eternal  allies,  and  we  have  no 
perpetual  enemies.  Our  interests  are  eternal 
and  perpetual,  and  those  interests  it  is  our 
duty  to  follow. 

Our  problem  is  how  can  we  follow  our 
true  American  national  interests  in 
Southeast  Asia — interests  that  may  actu- 
ally conflict  with  some  of  our  present 
policies — and  still  maintain  our  credi- 
bility as  a  nation  and  as  an  ally. 

I  believe  that  our  strategy  for  leader- 
ship in  the  world  today  must  take  into 
accoimt  that  there  are  many  goals  we 
would  like  to  see  achieved  aroimd  the 
world,  but  not  at  imlimited  cost. 

In  a  more  personal  vein,  if  you  see  a 
pair  of  shoes  that  you  like  which  cost  $15, 
you  might  buy  them.  But,  if  they  cost 
$100.  you  shotild  hold  off  or  have  your 
head  examined. 

So  it  is  with  our  national  resources.  I 
continue  to  believe  that  a  good  argument 
can  be  made  for  spending  some  lives  and 
some  dollars  to  halt,  trip,  obstruct,  or  to 
contain  those  who  are  opposed  to  us,  be 
they  Communists  or  be  they  simply 
bandits. 

This  is  part  of  the  price  of  greatness, 
of  world  leadership,  and  of  the  fact  that 
we  Americans,  as  6  percent  of  the  world's 
people,  enjoy  50  percent  of  its  consumer 
goods.  But,  let  us  keep  a  reasonable  price- 
tag  or  top  bid  on  our  spending  when  we 
engage  in  such  operations  abroad.  And 
let  us  always  make  sure  we  have  partners 
when  we  do,  so  that  we  are  not,  as  it  is 
so  often  the  case,  left  holding  the  bag. 

There  are  several  steps  which  we  can 
and  should  consider  to  reduce  our  present 
military  operation  to  a  lean  and  limited 


commitment,  fully  demonstrative  of  our 
resolve  and  determination,  but  without 
needlessly  squandering  our  young  men 
and  our  power  for  goals  which  are  not 
worth  the  cost. 

The  first  of  these,  as  I  have  long  advo- 
cated, is  the  curtailment  of  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam.  I  fully  applaud  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  decision  to  curtail  bomb- 
ing above  the  20th  parallel,  and  hope  in 
time  that  the  no-bombing  zone  can  be 
extended  progressively  southward.  His- 
tory will  show,  as  I  have  repeatedly  said 
since  November  8.  1965,  that  our  air  of- 
fensive on  the  north  was  militarily 
counterproductive. 

Concurrently,  we  should  curtail  oper- 
ations on  the  ground.  I  continue  to  be- 
lieve, as  I  have  said  for  these  several 
years,  that  we  should  deescalate  our 
military  operations  in  South  Vietnam, 
seeking  to  reduce  our  casualties  and 
losses  there. 

Let  us  concentrate  on  holding  and 
keeping  clear  those  areas  we  can  mili- 
tarily defend  by  the  use  of  those  mili- 
tary means  where  we  have  an  over- 
whelming preponderance  of  power, 
where  possible — areas  that  would  be  in 
the  range  of  our  naval  vessels.  We  would 
maintain  aggressive  patrols  around  these 
areas,  too,  so  as  to  force  enemy  mortars 
and  artillery  to  stay  away  from  popula- 
tion centers.  Let  us  concentrate  on  areas 
like  Saigon  and  other  population  centers 
which  are  or  have  been  under  frequent 
attack  and  invasion. 

By  following  this  course,  we  would 
find  ourselves  in  a  situation  where  we 
could  afford  to  stay  as  long  as  we  felt 
absolutely  necessary.  We  can  demon- 
strate to  South  Vietnam — and  to  the 
world — that  we  are  willing  to  face  a  low- 
key,  minimum-casualty,  long,  drawn-out 
struggle  in  preference  to  an  escalating, 
already  high-key,  high-casualty  war  that 
has  a  good  chance  of  developing  into 
world  war  III. 

And,  for  the  first  time  since  this  miser- 
able war  started,  we  might  suddenly  find 
the  shoe  on  the  other  foot — it  would  be 
to  the  advantage  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  to  find 
something  to  give,  some  way  to  negotiate 
us  out  of  South  Vietnam,  since  there 
would  be  no  way  of  militarily  forcing  us 
out.  We  would  be  like  the  elephant  be- 
sieged by  a  pack  of  biting  dogs — they 
could  keep  us  awake  and  make  life  un- 
pleasant, but  they  could  not  force  us  to 
leave.  And,  politically,  we  could  afford  to 
stay  if  public  opinion  in  the  United  States 
was  not  faced  with  our  continuously 
spilling  the  present  amoimt  or  an  in- 
creasing amoimt  of  American  blood  and 
dollars.  We  could  then  initiate  and 
maintain  a  holding  operation,  which 
while  painful  in  itself,  would  still  be 
bearable  and  within  the  power  of  the 
American  people  to  sustain. 

Now  that  we  have  reached  the  nego- 
tiating stage.  I  believe  we  and  Hanoi  must 
return  to  the  Geneva  convention  and 
follow  it:  on  our  part,  accepting  the  fact 
that  we  must  negotiate  with  the  Viet- 
cong  and  accepting  the  possibility  that  a 
nationalist  Communist  regime  may  even- 
tually emerge.  If  this  happens,  assuming 
that  nationalism  is  allowed  to  play  its 
role,  as  is  presently  increasingly  the  case 
in  Eastern  Europe,  I  believe  our  Ameri- 
can national  interests  will  not  imduly 
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suffer  in  the  long  run.  In  fact,  they  will 
benefit. 

Looking  ahead  to  the  long-range  f  nuts 
of  the  negotiations,  I  continue  to  believe 
more  strongly  than  ever  to  the  specifics 
of  the  plan  I  outlined  on  the  Senate  floor 
more  than  a  year  ago. 

Assuming,  if  we  can,  that  the  bomb- 
ing curtailment  will  continue  and,  per- 
haps with  an  assist  from  private  diplo- 
macy and  some  sort  of  responsible  third- 
party  assurance,  lead  to  a  mutual  de- 
escalation  on  the  ground  and  ultimately 
to  a  cease-fire,  we  should,  I  believe,  then 
press  on  to  the  following  objectives: 

First,  a  verified  free  election,  on  a 
broader  base  than  has  heretofore  been 
lionored,  with  the  right  to  hold  office  and 
the  right  to  vote  open  to  evei-y  citizen 
of  South  Vietnam; 

Second,  In  accordance  with  the  princi- 
ples of  self-determination,  the  internal 
affairs  of  South  Vietnam,  including  con- 
sideration of  reunification  and  constitu- 
tional issues,  to  be  settled  by  a  new  South 
Vietnamese  Government  resulting  from 
the  election; 

Third,  agreement  in  principle  to  even- 
tual complete  American  withdrawal  of 
troops,  and  withdrawal  in  fact  based  on 
completion  of  arrangements  leading  to 
election,  to  replacement  by  Asian  troops, 
and  to  the  withdrawal  of  North  Viet- 
namese forces;  and 

Fourth,  immediate  release  of  all  politi- 
cal prisoners,  amnesty  for  any  political 
actions  in  the  past,  and  right  of  asylum 
outside  of  South  Vietnam  for  any  South 
Vietnamese  wishina  it. 

If  the  safeguards  of  amnesty  and, 
where  necessary,  asylum  are  guaran- 
teed, I  believe  our  himianitarian  com- 
mitments will  be  fulfilled. 

Such  an  outcome,  I  believe,  would  be 
preferable  to  the  majority  of  the  imfor- 
lunate  South  Vietnamese,  so  many  of 
whom  today  are  either  refugees  or  casu- 
alties of  war — or  dead. 

Moreover,  it  is  worth  noting  that  a 
coalition  government  might  well  hold  its 
own.  Actually,  since  World  War  II,  of  the 
33  countries  which  have  had  coalition 
t;overnments  in  which  Commimists  par- 
ticipated, 22  have  remained  non-Com- 
munist. 

If  at  the  worst,  a  National  Communist 
government  rose,  we  have  only  to  look 
at  history  and  geography  to  see  that 
Vietnam's  principal  enemy  would  prob- 
ably soon  prove  to  be  its  traditional, 
overbearing  threat  of  more  than  a  thou- 
.sand  years,  China,  as  I  have  already 
noted.  Moreover,  if  ever  there  were  a  na- 
tionally oriented  Communist,  It  Is  Ho 
Clii  Mlnh.  We  would  certainly  be  better 
off  than  the  best  alternative  now  ahead 
of  us;  namely,  an  artificial  regime  In- 
definitely shored  up  by  the  lives  of  Amer- 
ican young  men  and  our  dollars.  Our 
great  responsibility,  then,  would  be  to 
assure  amnesty  or  asylum  to  every  South 
Vietnamese  who  might  be  penalized  by 
such  a  government,  withal  recognizing 
that  many  may  now  be  friendly  to  us 
mainly  because  of  personal  economic  ad- 
vantage. Nevertheless,  we  owe  them  the 
assurance  of  a  safe  and  free  life. 

Finally,  I  believe  that  we  should  make 
every  effort  to  Internationalize  our  ef- 
forts both  In  the  present  miUtary  opera- 
tions and  in  the  stabilization  which  we 


hope  will  follow.  At  present  some  2,866 
American  AID  and  civilian  personnel  are 
in  Vietnam  and  just  27  from  the  United 
Nations,  or  approximately  1  percent.  I 
should  like  to  see  an  effort  made  toward 
the  start  of  a  reversal  of  these  figures 
and  the  changes  In  responsibility  that 
this  reversal  would  Indicate. 

This  would  mean,  too,  that  If  the 
United  States  or  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  would  be  willing  to  con- 
sider the  Vietnam  problem  or  any  part 
of  it,  agreement  in  advance  would  have 
to  be  made  by  all  sides  to  accept  its  de- 
cisions, a  commitment  that  both  Wash- 
ington and  Hanoi  have  so  far  studiously 
avoided. 

We  should  remember,  too,  that  nothing 
will  happen  quickly  because  Ho  Chi 
Minh  and  his  followers  believe  that  they 
have  been  welched  upon  three  times  at 
international  conferences. 

First,  in  1946,  when  tlip  French  went 
back  on  their  understanding  with  the 
Vietmlnh  that  they  would  grant  the 
Vietnamese  their  independence  follow- 
ing the  withdrawal  of  the  Japanese 

Second,  when  the  Russians  and  Chi- 
nese forced  Ho  Chi  Minh,  in  Geneva,  in 
1954,  to  accept  the  17th  parallel  as  a 
dividing  line  and  generally  forced  Ho  to 
settle  at  the  conference  table  for  far 
less  than  he  had  won  or  was  winning 
on  the  battlefield. 

Third,  when  the  United  States  sup- 
ported the  South  Vietnam  refusal  in 
1956  to  hold  the  elections  that  had  been 
agreed  upon  in  1954. 

The  lack  of  wisdom  of  our  past  course 
in  Vietnam  is  to  my  mind  confirmed  by 
the  imwillingness   of   other  nations   to 
help  us,  as  shown  by  the  all-too-thin 
statistics  of  those  now  bearing  arms  be- 
side us  in  South  Vietnam.  Among  the 
very  few  free  world  nations  now  sharing 
the   fighting  burden   are   New   Zealand 
and   Australia,   who,   becau.se   of    their 
proximity,  have  an  even  greater  fear  of 
China  than  do  we.  The  other  exceptions 
are  South  Korea  for  whom  the  United 
States   pays   the   entire   cost,   exclusive 
of  salaries,   of   45,000  troops  in   South 
Vietnam— while  we  still  maintain  50,000 
American  troops  in  Korea  and  provide  a 
third  of  a  billion  dollars  a  year  there  in 
economic  and  military  aid — a  commit- 
ment that  is  being  increased  because  of 
North  Korean  bellicosity  and  the  heinous 
Pueblo  affair — the  Philippines  who  have 
provided  some  engineers,  and  Thailand, 
which  has  provided  its  airfields  and  a 
battalion  of  troops.  Otherwise,  the  rest 
of  the  world  has  only  seen  fit  to  give 
South  Vietnam  medical  supplies,  ambu- 
lances, and  humanitarian  relief. 

Looking  ahead,  I  believe,  we  should 
particularly  seek  more  participation  by 
other  Asian  nations  to  dispel  the  notion 
that  this  is  a  white  man's  war  or  that 
the  regime  which  follows  Generals  Thieu 
and  Ky  will  be  an  extension  of  white 
colonialism. 

We  should  be  particularly  mindful  of 
the  present  expansion  of  the  American 
commitment  In  Thailand  and  seek  to  re- 
verse that  dangerous  trend  toward  an- 
other Vietnam. 

And  we  should  strive  to  achieve  a 
military  neutralization  of  the  whole  of 
Southeast  Asia,  guaranteed  either  by  the 


Geneva  Convention  powers  together 
with  the  United  States,  or,  better  yet,  by 
the  United  Nations. 

We  should  be  prepared  to  support  and 
encourage,  but  only  with  limited  U.S. 
participation,  a  mammoth  economic  and 
educational    development    program.    In 
conjunction  with  pacification,  which  will 
make  the  promised  reforms  of  the  Na- 
tional  Liberation   Front   seem   pale   by 
comparison.    In    promoting    this    lonp- 
lantre  development  program,  we  should 
inssist  on  the  maximum  utilization  of  all 
available  international  agencies,  includ- 
ing  the   United   Nations   technical    as- 
sistance program,  the  Economic  Com- 
mission on  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  and 
the  proposed  Asian  Development  Bank. 
Finally,  with  regard  to  China,  I  believe 
it  would  be  in  our  national  interest  to 
have  China  join  and  be  in  contact  with 
the  United  Nations  and  the  family  of  na- 
tions in  the  belief  that  her  actions  and 
attitudes  might  be  improved.  The  mo.st 
cfTicacious  and  most  painless  way  of  end- 
ing communism  is  by  eroding  it.  And, 
erosion  can  only  occur  when  contact  is 
established  and  surfaces  rub. 

We  do  not  have  to  take  any  po.sitive 
action  to  bring  such  erosion  about.  All 
v.e  need  to  do  to  bring  this  about  is  take 
a  negative  action;  to  simply  cea.se  twist- 
ing arms  and  blackballing  China's  ad- 
mission into  the  United  Nations.  I  must 
add  here  that  frcm  a  positive  viewpoint, 
we  must  be  sure  that  Taiwan  or  Nation- 
alist China  remains  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations  although,  eventually,  her 
great-ix)wer  permanent  Security  Council 
seat  would  have  to  go  to  mainland  China 
with  its  quarter  of  our  world's  people. 

Personally,  I  would  bo  opposed  tj  a 
public  change  of  policy  to  actively  ad- 
vocate China's  admission,  as  that  would 
be  an  Insulting  gesture  to  all  our 
friend.s — and  her  neighbors — in  her  part 
of  the  world,  who  have  so  far  been  help- 
ing us  blackball  her,  such  as  Australia, 
the  Philippines,  and  Malaysia. 

All  we  need  do  is  to  stoiJ  taking  the 
1-^ad  in  opposing  China's  adm)s.sion  and 
then  let  events  take  their  natural  course; 
or,  as  I  said  earlier,  let  the  other  fellows 
have  our  way. 

These  arc  ;>ome  elements  of  what  I 
conceive  to  be  our  wi.sest  cour.se  for  the 
future  in  Vietnam  and  Southeast  Asia, 
based  on  a  realistic  and  long-ranp:e  view 
of  our  national  interest  and  our  history. 
Regrettably.  I  must  say  that  our  ix)licy 
has  not  rested  on  such  a  basis  in  the  past, 
and  I  close  with  a  plea  and  a  prayer 
that  our  objectives  and  our  strategy  may 
undergo  continuing  reappraisal  in  this 
year  of  decision,  and,  i>erhaps  more  im- 
portant, of  our  own  national  elections. 
The  isisue  is  as  ultimate  as  .survival  it- 
self. We  ought  not  continue  to  aeree  with 
bland  acquiescence  to  a  course  based  on 
short-term  expediency  fraught  with  far 
greater  long-term  danger  and  containing 
within  itself  the  seeds  of  our  destruction. 
Rather,  let  us  concentrate  our  efforts  on 
a  rational  and  realistic  policy  keyed  to 
objectives  which  merit  our  commitment. 
And.  then  let  us  pursue  those  objectives 
emphatically  at  the  bargaining  table. 

I^et  us  realize,  as  leaders,  that  imtil 
man's  nature  changes  or  imtil  some  kind 
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of  world  government  under  law  comes 
into  being — neither  of  which  is  likely  to 
happen  in  the  lifetime  of  any  of  us  here — 
our  job  as  leaders  is  to  cool  down  the 
fighting,  to  limit  the  areas  of  hostility 
and  lower  the  threshold  of  violence,  from 
a  long-term  viewpoint,  this  means  less 
blood  is  spilled,  less  gold  drained,  and 
less  likelihood  of  general  war  coming 
upon  us  than  If  we  simply  concentrate  on 
quick  victory  at  any  cost. 

And  at  home  thi.s  means  that  wc  can 
concentrate  our  efforts  and  our  ener:;ies 
where  thoy  belong;  namely,  on  imagina- 
tive solutions  to  unenu'loyinent.  poverty, 
malnutrition  and  ill  health— solutions 
which  have  been  curtailed  bcause  of  our 
costly  involvement  overseas. 

To  the  needy,  underprivileged  and  im- 
poverished of  this  nation,  we  have  an 
obligation  to  help  fulfill  aspirations 
which  deserve  to  be  fulfilled  here  and 
now  and  not  deferred  because  of  an  ob- 
scure commitment  to  a  people  who  might 
well  be  better  off  without  us. 

We  cannot  and  must  not  allow  a  for- 
eign entanglement  to  ensnare  us  to  the 
peril  of  our  Internal  progress  and 
stability. 

THE  SOLIDARITY  DAY  MARCH 

Mr.  PEIX.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
comment  on  the  most  successful  and.  in 
my  mind,  gratifying  Solidarity  Day 
march  recently  conducted  by  the  South- 
em  Christian  Leadership  Conference  in 
Washington. 

Prom  the  initial  announcement  of  both 
the  establishment  of  Resurrection  City 
and  of  a  mass  march,  cries  of  alarm  were 
heard  both  In  this  Chamber  and 
throughout  the  country.  There  was  fear 
of  riot;  and.  if  the  truth  were  told,  prob- 
ably an  unexpressed  hope  that  the  whole 
undertaking;  would  meet  with  failure.  As 
the  weeks  passed,  there  were  mistakes 
made — but  they  were  mistakes  of  an  ad- 
ministrative nature,  not  substantive — 
organization  seemed  to  be  lacking;  and 
for  those  of  us  who  hoped  to  eliminate 
the  miserable  conditions  experienced  by 
many  disadvantaged  citizens,  there  was 
concern  that  an  unsuccessful  demonstra- 
tion would  harm  the  overriding  cause. 

Perhaps  like  many  others  in  this  area, 
my  wife,  children,  and  myself  decided  to 
go  to  the  Washington  Monument  and.  if 
nothing  else,  help  to  swell  the  crowd  of 
those  who  were  concerned  about  the  le- 
gitimate demands  being  made  The  scene 
at  the  Monument  was  one  of  mass  con- 
fusion. There  was  entertainment  and  an 
atmosphere  of  gaiety:  however,  it  was 
also  clear  that  there  was  an  underlying 
purpose,  however  amorphous,  for  this 
great  assemblage  of  people.  As  we  strolled 
from  the  Washington  Monument  to  the 
Lincoln  Memorial.  I  was  struck  by  the 
dignity  of  the  crowd  assembled.  And  as 
we  moved  closer  to  the  Lincoln  Memorial, 
which.  Indeed,  seems  to  have  become  one 
of  the  sacred  temples  of  our  country,  the 
frivolity  ceased,  and  a  purposeful,  con- 
cerned mood  took  hold  of  the  crowd. 

Here  we  could  not  help  be  reminded  of 
another  great  American,  who  has  been 
our  contemporary.  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  a  man  of  peace  and  a  Nobel  Prize 
winner,  who  spoke  not  too  many  years 
ago  of  having  a  dream.  And  the  march 


and  assembly  Wednesday  showed  this 
dream  has  not  yet  been  realized,  and  that 
too  many  years  have  gone  by  toward  such 
a  realization.  The  dream  continues.  It  is 
time  we  all  awakened  to  our  times. 

The  speakers  from  the  platform,  in 
varying  ways,  all  attempted  to  demon- 
strate the  dire  need,  not  only  for  food, 
but  also  for  education  and  jobs  presently 
being  experienced  not  only  by  blacks,  but 
al.so  Puerto  Ricans,  Mexican-Americans 
and  the  American  Indians  who  were 
among  my  forebears.  The  Reverend 
Ralph  David  Abernathy  .spoke  bluntly  of 
these  needs,  succinctly  .set  forth  his  posi- 
tion, and  spoke  for  the  majority  of  the 
a.s.sembled  ma.ss.  Underlying  the  whole 
speaking  program  was  the  eddying  feel- 
ing that  our  Nation  must  move,  must 
take  notice  of  the  needs,  must  take  ac- 
tion to  alleviate  conditions  which  should 
never  have  been  allowed  to  develop  in 
the  first  place. 

Dr.  Abernathy  al.so  brought  up  an- 
other question.  Mr.  Piesident.  and  that 
Ls  the  future  of  demonstration.  I  under- 
stand that  the  permit  for  Resurrection 
City  expires  this  Sunday.  I  would  hope 
that  the  Department  of  Interior  would 
.see  fit  to  extend  that  permit.  One  would 
ask  why  grant  such  an  extension? 
AJlluent  segments  of  our  society  are  rep- 
resented in  Washington  by  lobbyists  who 
can  afford  comfortable  offices,  high- 
priced  lawyers,  and  always  seem  able 
to  secure  access  to  those  in  powerful 
positions  in  our  Government.  However, 
the  people  who  marched  on  Wednesday 
do  not  have  the  wherewithal  to  launch 
a  high-priced  lobbying  organization. 
Their  efforts  must  be  personal:  and  in- 
stead of  an  office,  they  have  constructed 
a  little  city.  I  wonder  what  harm  is  be- 
ing done  by  tlie  presence  of  Resurrection 
City.  Do  not  these  citizens  have  the  right 
to  petition  their  Government  in  a  peace- 
ful and  orderly  manner,  and  would  not 
the  continuing  existence  of  the  city  re- 
inforce in  the  collective  minds  of  both 
the  executive  and  congressional  branches 
of  Government  the  real  needs  and  per- 
haps the  actual  priorities  we  should  be 
studying  today? 

I  think  we  must  be  realistic  in  that 
the  denial  of  a  permit  extension  will  not 
cause  Resurrection  City  to  disappear 
overnight.  Once  established.  I  believe  the 
"city"  and  its  people  will  natuially  at- 
tempt to  stay  until  they  believe  there 
has  been  some  realization  of  their  major 
goals. 

I  emphasize  that  any  such  extension 
should  be  based  on  the  orderly,  peaceful, 
and  law-abiding  nature  of  the  activities 
of  those  covered  by  such  a  permit.  Nat- 
urally, if  violence  or  illegal  actions  arise 
from  any  such  extension,  that  extension 
should  be  canceled. 

Needless  to  say.  the  illegal  and  disor- 
derly actions  yesterday  of  a  few  of  the 
Resurrection  City  residents  on  their  way 
back  from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
tuie  are  cause  for  real  concern.  Still.  I 
believe  there  can  yet  be  reasonable  ne- 
gotiations to  allow  a  continuation  of  the 
permit.  But  the  Reverend  Ralph  Aber- 
nathy and  his  leaders  must  give  guar- 
antees that  there  will  be  improvement  in 
what  appears  to  be  a  deteriorating  situa- 
tion. Steps  must  be  taken  to  discipline 


any  violators  of  the  peace,  and  there 
must  be  tightening  of  regiilations  and 
security  both  for  those  inside  the  en- 
campment and  those  who  come  as  visi- 
tors and  tourists  outside.  None  of  us 
want  nor  will  allow  violence.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  campaign  of  nonviolence 
must  be  reaffirmed  and  the  spirit  of  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  pi-acticed,  as  well 
as  preached   by  his  followers. 

In  closing.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like 
to  congratulate  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Co  Terence  on  the  success  of 
Solidarity  Dfi  .  The  quiet  emotion  it 
generated  was  indeed  moving  and  de- 
monstrative. I  only  hope  that  those  of  us 
in  positiorLs  to  help  will  heed  the  calls, 
recognize  the  emergency  nature  of  them, 
and  take  the  needed  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  an  editorial  entitled  "Solidarity 
Day.  1968. '  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  June  20.  and  an  editorial  entitled 
"Solidarity  Day."  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  of  June  20.  1968. 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  The  Washington  (DC  )  Post, 

June  20.  19681 

SoLiDARrrr   Day,    1968 

Solidarity  Day.  like  Its  forerunner  in  1963. 
was  a  day  of  hope  and  of  challenge,  not  a  duy 
of  disaster  and  despair.  The  thotisands  who 
slathered  under  the  hot  sun  at  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  were  there  because  they  believe  in 
America  .ind  in  its  ability  to  meet  the  wants 
and  needs  of  those  on  whose  behalf  they 
demonstrated.  The  appeals  that  went  out 
over  the  loudspeakers  were  not  appeals  for 
violence  or  for  revolutionary  changes  in  the 
Nation's  political  and  economic  systems.  They 
were  appeals  aimed  at  drl\ing  home  the  real 
message  of  the  Poor  People's  Campaign — that 
the  Nation  has  problems  In  Its  cities.  Its 
towns,  and  Its  rural  areas  and  must  get  on 
with  the  task  of  sol\-lng  them. 

Two  slogans  that  appeared  most  often  on 
the  placards  the  marchers  waved  and  on  the 
buttx>ns  they  wore  carried  the  message  ot 
the  day:  "End  hunger  in  .\merlca"  and  "I 
have  a  dream —  One  Nation."  There  were 
secondar>-  messages,  of  course — "Black  Pow- 
er" and  "End  the  War."  But  the  predominant 
tone  was  a  plea  that  Americans — black  and 
white — join  together  to  eliminate  poverty, 
not  that  Negroes  split  off  from  the  rest  of  so- 
ciety and  go  on  their  own  way.  And  tlie  el- 
forts  by  some  of  the  leaders  and  some  of  the 
marchers  to  turn  the  demonstration  into  an 
attack  on  the  Government's  policy  in  Viet- 
nam were  muflled. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  anyone  to  fault 
the  goals  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Abernathy  out- 
lined— jobs,  housing,  food,  adequate  Income, 
health  care.  opportuniUes  for  education,  and 
an  end  to  violence.  They  are  the  goals  of  al- 
most all  Americans  and  the  demonstrators 
were  here  once  again,  as  Mr.  Abernathy  ex- 
plained, to  seek  "redress  of  their  grievances  " 
in  these  areas. 

The  mood  of  Solidarity  Day  was  somewhat 
different  from  the  mood  of  the  March  on 
Washington  five  years  ago.  It  lacked  both  the 
insplraUon  and  the  exhilaration  of  that  ear- 
lier day,  perhaps  because  It  also  lacked  the 
man  who  had  given  those  qualities  to  the 
drive  for  equal  rights  and  an  end  to  poverty. 

But  the  day  was  impressive  in  its  own 
right.  The  size  of  the  crowd,  given  the  dis- 
organization and  lack  of  planning,  was  Just 
as  remarkable  as  the  greater  outpouring  in 
1968.  So  was  its  orderly  behavior  which  once 
again  disproved  the  contention  that  those 
who  express  their  distress  automatically  ere- 
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ate  a  danger  that  such  expression  will  lead 
to  violence. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Evening  Star, 
June  20,  1968) 
SoLiDARiTT  Day 

Prom  time  to  time  the  cameras  focused  on 
the  massive,  brooding  figure  In  the  back- 
ground. And  one  felt  that  he  would  have  un- 
derstood it — all  of  It. 

Poverty?  Very  few  among  the  many  thou- 
sands massed  around  the  Memorial  have 
known  poverty  as  Abraham  Lincoln  knew  It. 

Housing?  The  only  home  he  knew  In  his 
formative  years  was  a  log  cabin  in  the  wil- 
derness. 

Hunger?  There  were  many  days  when 
young  Abe  felt  its  pangs. 

War?  It  may  t>e  doubted  that  any  man  has 
known  greater  anguish  than  that  which  was 
Lincoln's  constant  companion  from  1861  to 
1865. 

So  Abraham  Lincoln  would  have  under- 
.stood  the  demonstration — all  of  it. 

He  would  have  abided  the  demagogues,  for 
he  knew  an  abundance  of  them  in  his  day. 
He  would  have  understood  and  applauded 
the  statesman-like  remarks  from  such  men 
as  Roy  Wllkins  and  Senator  Brooke,  for  Lin- 
coln also  bore  the  .stamp  of  statesmanship. 

He  would  have  listened  with  compassion 
•TS  Mrs.  Martin  Luther  King,  a  remarkable 
woman,  cried  out  for  ;in  end  to  the  war  In 
Vietnam.  Abraham  Lincoln  paced  the  floor 
on  many  a  sleeple.=«  night  searching  in  heart 
and  mind  for  a  way  to  end  the  agony  of  our 
Civil  War.  He  would  linve  been  deeply  moved 
;vs  he  listened  to  Mrs.  Mary  Gurley.  of  At- 
lanta, sing  "My  Heavenly  Father  Watches 
Over  Me." 

He  would  even  have  understood  the  threat- 
ful,  even  belligerent  tone  of  the  speech  by 
the  Rev.  Ralph  David  Abernathy,  and  he 
would  have  hoped,  as  all  must  hope,  that 
reflection  and  wiser  counsel  will  overrule 
the  announced  intent  to  stay  Indefinitely  In 
Resurrection  City,  permit  or  no  permit. 

Yes,  this  man  who  spoke  of  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people 
would  have  fully  understood  and  appreciated 
the  peaceful  demonstration  put  together  in 
Washington  yesterday  under  the  direction 
of  sterling  Tucker.  Tlie  right  of  the  people 
to  petition  their  government  was  close  to 
the  heart  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  also  died 
of  an  assassin's  bullet,  although  strangely, 
there  was  little  or  no  mention  of  the  fact 
by  the  speakers  who  addressed  the  throng 
from  the  steps  of  his  Memorial. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
INOUYE  in  the  chair) .  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  HILL 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  last  night 
the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  National  Li- 
brary of  Medicine  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  at  Bethesda.  Md.,  held  a  dinner 
honoring  one  of  the  great  Senators  of 
our  time  who  is  retiring  from  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  end  of  this  session.  I  refer,  of 
cotu-se,  to  the  incomparable  Lister  Hill 
of  Alabama. 

For  many  years  he  has  been  known  to 
us  in  the  Senate  as  "Mr.  Health."  but 
appreciated  by  us  as  a  great  statesman 


on  all  fronts.  He  Is  a  giant  statesman 
when  it  comes  to  the  matter  of  the  con- 
tribution he  has  made  over  his  30  years 
of  service  in  the  Senate  to  the  health 
programs  of  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  a  matter  of  deep 
regret  to  me  that  I  was  imable  to  be  at 
the  banquet  last  night  honoring  Senator 
Hill.  I  have  served  for  many  years  under 
the  leadership  and  "teachingship"  of 
Senator  Hill. 

If  I  am  honored  and  privileged  to  re- 
turn to  tl»e  Senate  after  the  election  this 
coming  November,  one  of  my  greatest 
honors  will  be  to  succeed  Senator  Hill 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

I  could  not  possibly  fill  the  shoes  of 
Senator  Hill,  but  I  certainly  will  be  in- 
spired by  my  learninp:  under  his  leader- 
ship in  canyinu  out  any  future  duties  I 
may  be  called  upon  to  perform  for  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
for  the  Senate. 

Last  night  his  distingui.shed  colleague, 
Senator  Sparkman,  made  the  major 
speech  honoring  Senator  Hill  at  the 
banquet  that  was  held  in  Senator  Hill's 
honor  by  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Na- 
tional Library  of  Medicine.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Rkcord  at  this  point  the  address  of  Sen- 
ator Sparkman  which  is  entitled  "Law- 
makers and  Medicine."  It  is  a  brilliant 
speech.  There  is  not  a  word,  sentence,  or 
paragraph  in  it  paying  tribute  to  Sen- 
ator Hill  that  is  not  deserved.  I  wish  to 
congratulate  not  only  Senator  Hill  but 
also  I  wish  to  congratulate  Senator 
Sparkman  in  respect  to  the  very  deserv- 
ing speech  he  made  last  night  at  the 
banquet  to  which  I  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

L.\WMAKERS    AND    MEDICINE 

( By  Senator  John  Sparkman  of  Alabama) 
Senator  Hill,  esteemed  colleagues.  Mr.  Sec- 
retary, members  of  the  Board  ot  Regents, 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  am  proud  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  honor  my  fellow  Senator 
from  Alabama  in  this  most  impressive  insti- 
tution which  he  did  so  much  to  create.  Al- 
though I  supported  it.  I  have  never  before 
been  Inside  its  modem  walls.  I  fully  appre- 
ciate now  the  truth  of  a  Congressional  report 
on  the  establishment  oif  the  National  Library 
of  Medicine  when  it  declared:  'Had  it  not 
been  for  the  auction  of  Congress  on  this  Hill 
measure,  a  resource  of  incalculable  value  to 
the  health  of  the  American  people  might  have 
been  destroyed  at  any  moment.  The  loss 
would  have  been  irreparable." 

In  gathering  material  for  this  presenta- 
tion. I  v;as  reminded  of  the  intimate  colla- 
boration between  the  practitioners  of  the 
two  ancient  professions  of  law  and  medicine. 
The  collection  of  this  institution  includes  a 
wealth  of  information  on  the  subject  and  I 
need  not  go  into  great  detail,  for  the  exhibit 
in  the  lobby,  which  you  are  soon  to  view, 
contains  such  fascinating  visual  material  as 
to  make  my  words  flat  and  uninteresting  by 
comparison.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  resources 
of  the  Library  are  such  that  one  could  speak 
on  almost  any  subject  .  .  .  and  medicine. 

Ever  since  human  society  began  the  estab- 
lishment of  civilization  as  we  know  it  today, 
law  and  medicine  have  followed  parallel 
paths.  Both  have  concerned  themselves  with 
human  welfare:  the  regulation  of  mans  af- 
fairs on  the  one  hand  and  the  alleviation  of 
sickness  and  disease  on  the  other.  The  two 
professions  which  both  minister  to  human 


needs  have  ancient  roots  I  am  pleased  to  note 
in  passing  that  Solon,  the  law  giver,  (638- 
559  B.C.)  to  whom  my  own  profession  owes 
so  much,  antedated  the  physician  Hippo- 
crates (460?-477?  B.C.)  by  200  years.  Per- 
haps Imhotep  best  symbolizes  the  relation- 
ship of  the  two  professions,  however.  Im- 
hotep was  the  personal  physician  to  Pharaoh 
Zoser  almost  5.000  years  ago  and,  at  the  same 
time  served  as  his  chief  Justice. 

Human  health  in  the  past  needed  protec- 
tion and  hence  laws  were  made  to  regulate 
and  control  the  potential  dangers  of  the  en- 
vironment. Thus  the  dietary  laws  of  the  an- 
cient Hebrew  tribes  had  as  their  basis  the 
practical  matter  of  sanitary  nutrition  in  a 
tropical  country  The  oldest  known  code  of 
laws  was  promulgated  by  the  Siunerlan  king 
Ur-Nammu.  It  orders  monetary  compensation 
for  ijodily  injury  and.  therefore,  is  more  pro- 
gressive than  many  later  codes  such  sis  the 
Hammurabi  Code,  which  set  cruel  penalties 
in  ca.se  of  failure  of  treatment.  Photographs 
of  both  the  Ur-Nammu  and  Hammurabi 
codes  are  Includes  In  the  exhibit  upstairs.  I 
think  you  will  find  ihem  interesting  whether 
or  not  you  are  connected  with  tlie  medical  or 
legal  professions. 

All  during  the  Middle  Ages  when  plapiie 
was  such  a  .scourge  on  the  European  con- 
tinent, each  of  the  European  states  organised 
protective  and  preventive  measures,  quaran- 
line  .systems  and  the  efforts  to  control  liy 
law  the  spread  of  pestilences.  In  our  country 
well  on  down  into  the  present  century,  we 
can  lind  ample  evidence  of  the  lav,fmakers' 
concern  for  the  control  of  communicable 
Ui.seases. 

I  would  like  to  dwell  on  one  segment  of  this 
5,000  year  history — lawmakers  and  medicine 
in  the  United  States.  Specifically,  I  would 
like  to  trace  for  you  briefly  some  of  the  more 
important  legislative  actions  taken  by  Con- 
gress since  1778,  the  year  the  Marine  Hospital 
Act  was  passed.  That  legislation  was  of  es- 
pecial significance  for  three  reasons:  it  cs.^ 
tabllshed  the  Marine  Hospital  Service,  the 
predecessor  of  the  Public  Health  Service  as 
we  know  it  today:  it  provided  the  organiza- 
tion for  setting  up  a  national  quarantine 
system:  and  It  represents  one  of  the  earliest 
examples  of  prepaid  medical  Insurance.  In 
these  days  of  spiralling  medical  costs,  we  can 
look  back  wistfully  at  the  20c  per  month  tlie 
seamen  were  charged  for  medical  and  hos- 
pital care.  And  that  v/as  "high  option." 

Between  1800  and  1850  the  United  States 
underwent  great  expansion,  but  public  health 
activities  remained  relatively  stationary.  Tlie 
young  Nation  was  repeatedly  ravaged  by 
epidemics  of  smallpox,  yellow  fever,  cholera, 
and  typhoid.  Tuberculosis  and  malaria  were 
common.  In  Massachusetts  in  1850.  for  ex- 
ample, the  tuberculosis  death  rate  was  over 
300  per  100,000  population  and,  even  more 
appalling,  the  infant  mortality  rate  was 
about  200  per  1,000  live  births.  State  and 
city  health  departments,  when  they  existed 
were  not  able  to  cope  adequately  with  the 
problems. 

Sponsored  by  the  American  Public  Health 
Association,  a  bill  was  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress in  1879  setting  up  a  National  Board  of 
Health.  The  seven  Board  members  appointeo 
by  the  President  included  John  Shaw  Bill- 
ings, who  at  that  time  was  Director  of  this 
institution  (then  called  the  Library  of  the 
Surgeon-General's  Office).  The  law  which 
created  the  Board,  however,  was  not  reen- 
acted  four  years  later,  as  was  necessary,  and 
it  died  an  untimely  death.  Its  powers  and 
functions  reverttd  to  the  Marine  Hospital 
Service,  which  had  recently  been  strength- 
ened in  1878  by  the  passage  of  the  first  port 
quarantine  act. 

This  act  Involved  a  new  principle,  liltherto 
unknown  in  Federal  legislation:  the  author- 
ity to  investigate  and  perform  medical  re- 
search. In  this  case  the  Congress  was  specif- 
ically concerned  with  ♦he  origin  and  causes  of 
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epidemic  diseases,  especially  yellow  fever  and 
cholera. 

In  1890  Congress  gave  the  Marine  Hosplui 
Service  authority  to  carry  out  medical  In- 
fpectlon  of  all  Immigrants.  Also  that  year, 
ttie  Ser\lce  was  given  quasl-mllltary  status, 
the  men  receiving  commissions  and  unl- 
lorms. 

Ti»e  forerunner  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  the  Hygienic  Laboratory,  was 
e  tabU.shed  In  1901.  Originally  organized  In 
three  divisions  of  chemistry,  zoology,  and 
ph.^rmacology.  its  functions  were  expanded 
in  1912  by  an  act  giving  the  laboratory  a 
broiid  mandate  to  'study  and  Investigate  the 
diseases  of  man  and  conditions  Inflaenclng 
the  origin  and  spread  thereof  ..."  I  am 
happy  t )  ioe  that  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
Investigators  of  the  Hygienic  Laboratory— 
Dr.  James  P  Leake— is  here  with  us  this 
evening. 

In  the  year  following  the  establishment  of 
the  Laboratory.  1902.  Congress  renamed  the 
Marine  Hospital  Service  the  Public  Health 
and  Marine  Hospital  Service  and  gave  it  a 
deflnlte  form  of  organization  under  the 
direction  of  a  surgeon  general.  In  1912  the 
name  was  shortened  to  Public  Health  Service. 
The  yvJtr  1912  also  saw  the  establishment  of 
a  ChU<tren'3  Bureau  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  (the  Bureau  later  be- 
came part  of  DHEW ) . 

A  nouble  milestone  In  legislative  innova- 
tion for  the  Nations  health  was  the  Congres- 
sional appropriation  of  the  even  then  modest 
sum  of  *25.0OO  In  1917  for  PHS  to  spend  in 
cooperating  with  the  states  on  studies  and 
demonstrations  in  rural  health  work.  This 
appropriation  represented  the  beginnings  of 
a  new  administrative  approach  in  Federal- 
State  public  health  relationships. 

The  broad  definition  of  public  health  im- 
plicit in  th.u  act  was  e.xpanded  even  further 
by  the  pajsnge  in  1935  of  the  Federal  Social 
Security  Act.  Title  VI  of  the  .ict.  which  re- 
lates to  the  Public  He.ilth  Service,  was  writ- 
ten   "for    the    purpose    of    assisting    states, 
counties,  health  districts,  and  other  political 
subdivisions  of  the  states  in  establishing  and 
maintainm.;    adsquate    public    health    serv- 
ice ..."  To  carry  out  this  purpose,  the  act 
provided   fcr  an   appropriation   winch   made 
possible  grants-in-aid  to  the  states  and  ter- 
ritories. The  Public  Health  Service  was  fur- 
ther expanded  by  the  pas.sage  of  the  National 
Cancer  Act   in   1937  which  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Cancer  Institute. 
In    1939.   as   part  of   President   Roosevelt's 
program  for  the  reorganization  and  consoli- 
dation of  Federal  services,  a  Federal  Security 
Agency  was  created  for  tiie  purpose  of  bring- 
ing together  a  large  part  of  the  health,  wel- 
fare, and  educational  services  .f  the  Feder.il 
Goverrunent.  After  141  years,  only  nine  years 
less  than  the  life  of  the  Natioji   itself,   the 
Public  Health  Service  left  the  administrative 
Jurldslction    of     the    Treasury    Department 
( where  it  had  been  placed  because  of  the  re- 
lationship between  the  Marine  Hospital  Serv- 
ice and  port  customs  cfflcials  who  were  re- 
sponsible for  collecting  the  20c  per  month 
insurance i . 

The  history  of  health  legislation  begins 
to  parallel  the  career  of  Senator  Lister  Hill 
during  this  period.  To  the  Nation  this  man 
Is  known  as  the  Senate's  "Statesman  for 
Health" — and  w^ith  good  reason.  For  the 
thirty-year  Senate  career  we  are  honoring  to- 
night has  been  responsible,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, by  any  measure  or  yardstick  you  wish 
to  use.  for  more  legislation  in  the  broad 
field  of  health  than  was  enacted  In  those  140 
;.e.irs  I  have  been  recounting. 

Of  the  outstanding  health  programs  which 
bear  Lister  Hill's  name,  perhaps  that  with 
broadest  effect  today  is  the  Hospital  and 
Health  Center  Construction  Act  of  1946.  of 
which  Senator  Hill  is  the  chief  architect  and 
builder. 

Known  across  the  Nation  as  the  Hill- 
Burton  program,  it  has  brought  to  this  coim- 


try  In  the  past  20  years  under  a  local-State- 
Federal  cost-shnrlng  formula  over  9.350  gen- 
eral hospitals,  mental  hospitals,  chronic  dis- 
eas«  hospitals,  tuberculosis  sanatoriums. 
public  health  centers,  nursing  homes,  schools 
for  nurses,  crippled  children's  clinics,  re- 
habilitation facilities,  diagnostic  and  treat- 
ment centers,  and  other  medical  facilities 
that  were  either  completed  or  under  con- 
struction as  of  March  31.  1968.  Over  404.000 
in-patient  hospital  beds  had  been  added  to 
hospitals  and  nursing  homes  under  the 
program.  The  total  cost  of  this  construction 
is  almost  $13  billion,  with  over  two-thirds,  or 
$9  7  billion,  coming  from  non-Federal 
sources. 

In  1958  Sen.itor  Hill  added  to  the  HIU- 
Burton  .\ct  a  provision  that  the  program  can 
m^ike  lons;-term  loans  as  well  as  grants. 
The  program  w.is  extended  for  five  years  in 
1964.  Under  the  Hospital  and  Medical  Facili- 
ties Modernization  Amendments  of  1967  that 
he  Introduced,  a  new  program  of  direct 
Federal  laws  for  improving  obsolete  health 
facilities  would  be  authorized. 

Through  Senator  Hill's  persistence  and 
leadership,  support  and  funds  for  medical 
research  have  Increased  sixteen- fold  since 
he  became  Chairman  of  the  Senate  commit- 
tee handling  appropriations  for  medical  re- 
search. This  sharp  r:.-ie  in  Federal  support  has 
stimulated  colles^es.  industry  and  other  pri- 
vate sources  of  support. 

Medical  research  gained  the  status  and  re- 
sources needed  for  pressing  forward  to  new 
horl;:ons  with  the  establishment  In  1948  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  as  the  re- 
search arm  of  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service.  The  measure  establishing  NIH  was 
spoiuored  by  Senator  Hill.  Additional  Hill 
legislation  in  subsequent  years  expanded  NIH 
into  added  ilelds  of  research. 

In  tl»e  field  of  mental  retiirdatlon  and 
mental  illness,  the  HUl-Harrls  Act  of  1963 
Is  a  legislative  landmark.  This  Act  authorizes 
financial  assistance  for  the  construction  of  a 
comprehensive  network  of  facilities  for  the 
menuilly  reurded  and  mentally  ill  that 
promises  dramatic  progress  in  decreasing  the 
prolonged  periods  of  institutional  care  now 
associated  with  these  two  conditions. 

Probably  all  cf  vou  understand  Lister's 
secret  of  being  able  to  do  such  a  tremendous 
Job  in  the  field  of  health  and  education.  Of 
course.  Lister  would  be  capable  of  doing  that 
Job  even  without  t>eing  chairman.  However, 
he  is  chairman  of  the  legislative  committee 
which  authorizes  appropriations.  Secretary 
Cohen  knows  that  authorizing  does  not  by 
any  means  insure  appropriations.  However. 
Lister  happens  also  to  be  chairman  of  the 
appropriations  subcommittee  that  makes  ap- 
propriations for   these  activities. 

In  1965,  benator  Hill  .sponsored  legislation 
that  was  enacted  to  authorize  funds  for 
initial  staffing  assistance  for  community 
mental  health  centers.  Senator  Hill  has  also 
secured  the  enactment  of  legislation  to  train 
teachers  of  the  mentally  retarded,  to  finance 
community  mental  health  programs,  and  to 
train  psychiatric  personnel.  In  1967  Senator 
Hill  authored  legislation  to  expand  and  con- 
Unue  the  Community  Mental  Health  Centers 
Act  and  amendments  to  initiate  staffing  as- 
sistance for  mental  retardation  facilities  as 
well  as  an  extension  and  expansion  of  the 
1963  Act  relating  to  the  construction  of  both 
university-afBliated  and  community  mental 
retardation  facilities.  If  I  were  to  list  all  the 
health  legislation  Lister  Hill  has  sponsored  or 
supported,  we  wouldn't  have  time  to  view  the 
exhibit. 

If.  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  he  Is  known  to 
many  people  as  the  Senates  "Statesman  for 
Health" — to  the  medical  Ubrary  community 
he  must  surely  be  known  as  the  foremost 
patron  of  biomedical  communication. 

This  National  Library  of  Medicine,  the 
worlds  largest  library  in  a  single  scientific 
discipline,  was  established  and  now  occupies 
this  marvelous  building  through  the  efforts 
of  Senator  Hill  and  the  late  Senator  John  F. 


Kennedy.  In  Introducing  to  the  Senate  the 
bin  which  created  the  National  Library  of 
Medicine  In  1956.  Senator  Hill  said:  "Tlu^ 
medical  library  is  a  living,  vibrantly  func- 
tioning Institution,  serving  members  of  t:,p 
health  professions  dally  and  In  a  myriad  ui 
ways."" 

In  1965  Senator  Hill  Introduced  legislation 
that  was  enacted  to  expand  and  improve  our 
medical  library  resources  through  a  program 
embracing  construction  assistance,  the  :(- 
qulsltlon  of  basic  resource  materials,  tniln- 
Ing.  research  and  development.  The  Medlc.il 
Library  Assistance  Act,  as  it  is  known,  als  > 
authorizes  the  establishment  and  operation 
of  regional  medical  libraries  Great  asslstanco 
has  been  rendered  to  the  Natlon"s  medlcni 
libraries  under  the  Act,  demonstratln<;  in  thr 
most  unglble  terms  the  guiding  wisdom  be- 
hind the  leslslatlon. 

The  National  Library  of  Medicine  is  more 
than  a  repository  of  medical  literature  and 
grant-in-aid  mechanism.  Tliese  functions  an 
not  ends  In  themselves,  but  means — meaii.-- 
to  the  end  of  a  Nation  of  healthier  citizens 
Ptirther.  it  is  becoming  more  apparent  tli:i' 
these  means  can  and  should  be  subsumed 
under  a  larger,  more  all-inclusive  means: 
that  of  an  operating  network  of  biomedical 
communication. 

Such  a  network  is.  with  today's  tech- 
nology, completely  feasible.  "Hie  knowledge 
and  competence  that  designed  and  success- 
fully operated  NLM's  computer-based  MED- 
LARS can  design  and  operate  a  National  net- 
work of  medical  Information,  bringing  to  the 
scientist,  educator,  and  family  physician  the 
most  recent  and  relevant  in  medical  findings. 
This  Is  as  close  to  the  ultimate  "end"  as  the 
Library  can  come. 

To  help  achieve  this  Information  network, 
this  final  means  to  the  end,  the  Library,  with 
the  support  of  the  health  community,  is 
planning  for  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Center  for  Biomedical  Communication.  Such 
a  Center  would  extend  the  computer  capa- 
bilities of  MEDLARS,  enlarge  the  Librarys 
Research  and  Development  Program,  draw 
upon  and  add  to  the  tremendous  store  of 
Information  housed  here,  and  Increase  the 
effectiveness  of  medical  libraries  and  health 
communication  centers  all  over  tlie  countrv. 
Browning  said.  "A  mans  reach  should  ex- 
ceed his  grasp  or  what"s  a  heaven  for?"' 

Just  so  the  reach  of  such  a  Center  should 
always  exceed  its  grasp.  Television,  satellites, 
films,  lasers,  computers,  all  these  and  more 
could  be  applied  to  those  problems  of  medi- 
cine dependent  upon  communication.  The 
Center  would  ensvue  the  concentration  o.' 
industrial,  university,  and  Federal  resources 
on  those  areas  of  information  transfer  of 
highest  benefit  to  the  biomedical  community 
and  the  people  of  this  country. 

To  perpetuate  the  name  of  the  man  who 
has  done  so  much  for  the  health  of  the  Na- 
tion, who  has  exhibited  an  abiding  concern 
for  and  interest  in  libraries  in  general  and 
the  National  Library  of  Medicine  in  particu- 
lar. I  propose  that  his  name  be  linked  with 
that  of  the  new  facility.  How  better  could  it 
be  designated  than  the  "Lister  Hill  Center 
fcr  Biomedical  Communication"?  How  bet- 
ter to  honor  the  legislative  career  and  ac- 
complishments of  the  Nations  Statesman 
for  Health? 

This  may  sound  panegyric.  LUter.  after  all 
you're  retiring  .  .  .  not  expiring  .  .  .  but  I 
know  I  speak  for  everyone  familiar  with  your 
career  when  I  say  that  no  lawmaker  has  ever 
been  more  deserving  of  a  nation's  gratitude 
for  public  service  rendered  for  the  health  of 
Its  citizenry. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
would  like  the  Record  to  show  that  I 
sent  a  wire  to  the  banquet  expressing  a 
tribute  of  mine  to  Senator  Hill.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  wire  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,   the  tele- 
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gram  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

TaiBtJTE  TO  Senator  Hiu- 
I  deeply  regret  that  pressing  commitments 
in  Oregon  have  taken  from  me  the  pleasure 
and  privilege  of  being  with  you  tonight  as 
you  honor  one  of  the  great  Senators  of  this 
or  any  other  generation.  In  every  state  of  the 
Union  are  to  be  found  the  monuments  to  his 
political  sagacity  and  his  humanitarian 
dedication.  It  Is  these  monuments,  the  Hill- 
Burton  hospitals,  Hlll-EUlott  school  rooms 
and  language  laboratories,  the  public  libraries 
built  under  the  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act,  which  best  reflect  his  concept 
of  service  to  the  men  and  women,  the  boys 
and  girls  of  this  country.  I  am  deeply  honored 
by  his  friendship.  I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the 
support  he  has  given  me  as  my  leader  on  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare and  I  value  and  treasure  the  wisdom  of 
his  counsel.  He  Is  truly  a  national  Senator 
and  he  Is  a  loyal  son  of  Alabama.  The  nation 
is  richer  for  the  work  he  has  done. 

Wayne  Morse. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILL 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
June  20,  1968,  the  President  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  act  <S.  1999)  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Public 
Education  Act. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  inessages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting  sim- 
dry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings. ) 


CONSTRUCTION  AT  MILITARY 
INSTALLATIONS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <H.R.  16703)  to  authorize  cer- 
tain construction  at  military  installa- 
tions, and  fcr  other  purposes. 

UNANIMOt"S-COKSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  ob- 
tained on  June  18.  1968.  with  respect  to 
the  pending  military  construction  au- 
thorization bill  is  not  accurately  re- 
flected in  its  printing  on  the  Senate 
Calendar. 

The  intent  of  the  unanimous-CDnsent 
agreement  obtained  on  June  18.  1968.  is 
as  follows : 

First.  The  time  limitation  would  be- 
gin at  1  o'clock  on  Monday  next. 

Second.  The  pending  amendment  at 
that  time  would  be  the  Cooper-Hart 
amendment  <No.  854).  and  the  debate 
on  that  amendment  would  be  limited  to 
3  hours,  to  be  co.ually  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
I  Mr.  Cooper]  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  StENNisl. 

Third.  Debate  on  any  other  amend- 
ment would  be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
sponsor  of  the  amendment  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis]. 


Fourth.  Debate  on  the  bill  would  be 
limited  to  2  hours,  to  be  divided  equally 
and  controlled  by  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority leaders. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  obtained 
on  June  18,  1968,  on  the  pending  bill  be 
modified,  if  necessary,  to  reflect  this  in- 
tent, and  that  the  printing  of  the  agree- 
ment be  accordingly  modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Inouye  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  LouLsiana.  Mr.  President, 
for  the  information  of  all  Senators,  it  is 
anticipated  that  the  vote  on  the  pending 
Cooiier-Hart  amendment  will  occur  ..ct 
later  than  4  p.m.  on  Monday  next,  and 
it  is  the  hope  of  the  leadership  that  the 
final  passage  of  the  bill  will  occur  before 
adjournment  on  Monday  next. 

Tlie  unanimous-consent  agreement.  :\s 
modified,  and  later  reduced  to  writing,  is 
as  follows : 

Ordered.  That  effective  at  !  o'clock  pm.. 
Monday,  June  24.  1968.  during  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  16703).  to  au- 
thorize certain  construction  at  military  in- 
stallations, and  for  other  purposes,  debate  on 
any  amendment  (except  pending  amend- 
ment No.  854  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  |Mr.  Cooper)  on  which  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  3  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  |  Mr. 
Stennis  I),  motion,  or  appeal,  except  a  mo- 
tion to  lay  on  the  table,  shall  be  limited  to 
1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  mover  of  any  such  amendment  or 
motion  and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  |  Mr. 
Stennis):  Provided,  That  in  the  event  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  is  in  favor  of  any 
such  amendment  or  motion,  the  time  in  op- 
position thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the 
minority  leader  or  some  Sena^^deslgnat«d 
by  him.  Provided  further.  That^io  amend- 
ment that  is  not  germane  to  the  provLsions  of 
the  said  bill  shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  2  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders:  Provided.  That  t'le  said 
leaders,  or  either  of  them,  may,  from  the  time 
under  their  control  on  the  passage  of  the  said 
bill,  allot  additional  time  to  any  .Senator 
during  the  consideration  of  :iiiy  amendment, 
motion,  or  appeal. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President  I  lUg :  the 
Senate  to  retain  in  the  militar>'  con- 
struction bill  those  funds  pro\ided  for 
the  Sentinel  antimissile  program.  I 
would  note  that  those  funds  have  been 
included  in  this  bill  after  full  and  care- 
lul  consideration  by  the  Armed  Serv- 
ice.s  Committee. 

They  are.  to  oe  blunt,  crucial  to  our 
national  security. 

To  postpone  our  Nation's  progress  to- 
ward a  missile  defense  would  be  to  place 
the  dagger  in  our  enemy's  hands. 

In  1949  the  Soviet  Union  revealed  its 
first  nuclear  weapon.  Prior  to  1949  the 
United  States  had  the  power  to  enslave 
the  world  with  its  nuclear  power.  Our 
course,  instead,  was  one  of  peace  and 
constructive  initiative. 

We  offered  in  1946  in  the  Baruch- 
Acheson-Lilienthal  proposal  to  turn  over 
our  nuclear  stockpile  under  a  system  of 
inspections  lo  permit  management  of 
this  problem.  The  Soviet  Union  vetoed 
it  and  continued  on  their  well  laid-out 
plan  to  become  the  primary  world  nuclear 
power. 


We  have  made  every  prudent  offer  a 
country  could  make  to  try  to  control 
arms;  however,  we  must  remain  strong. 
To  abandon  construction  of  the  ABM 
sites  at  this  time  would  leave  our  re- 
taliatory strength  \'ulnerable  to  possible 
annihilation. 

The  only  way  we  have  ever  been  suc- 
cessful in  dealing  with  the  Soviet  Union 
has  been  through  strength.  We  must 
continue  to  talk  to  them  while  also  re- 
maining strong  to  insure  that  they  con- 
tinue to  listen. 

I  have  found  both  misinformed  and 
unconvincing  the  five  alleged  argu- 
ments against  Sentinel  propounded  here 
Tuesday   and   Wednesday. 

The  facts  of  the  matter,  as  I  know 
them  after  considerable  .study  and  at- 
tention to  the  matter,  are  the  reverse  of 
the  five  points  presented  Tuesday. 

First.  We  cannot  afford  to  wait  still 
longer. 

Second.  Sentinel  is  ready  for  initial 
deployment. 

Third.  Sentinel  would  enhance,  not 
hamper,  hopes  for  international  order, 
balance  and  perhaps  ultimate  arms  con- 
trol. 

Fourth.   Dollar   .savings   will   be    lost, 
not  lealizcd.  by  further  procra-stination. 
Fifth.  Sentinel  will  work. 
I.ft  ine  elaborate. 

We  cannot  v.ait  any  longer  because 
the  McNamara  Defense  Department  has 
waited  too  long  already  while  the  So- 
viets and  Red  Chinese  have  been  busily 
developing  nuclear  .syst-ems. 

And  may  I  say  that  I  think  my  col- 
leagues who  harp  on  the  so-called  lag 
in  Chinese  missile  development  beg  tne 
issue  in  a  most  dangerous  fashion.  Red 
China  is  a  d.qnger  always  as  a  warlike, 
irrational  nation.  But,  our  main  nuclear 
deterrent  is  and  mu.st  continue  to  be 
effective  immediately  against  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  point  lo  be  remembered  is  just 
this: 

Because  wo  arc  faced  by  a  reckless  Rea 
China,  and— because  the  Soviet  Union 
is  putting  in  its  own  defensive  missiles 
plus  orbit-capablo  weapons  and  is  by- 
passing us  in  offensive  missile  numbers — 
for  the  first  time  since  1945  the  security 
of  our  American  second-strike,  deter- 
rent missile  force  is  endangered  by  ad- 
vances in  enemy  technology  and  enemy 
recklessness. 

What  we  arc  facing  with  the  anti- 
missile-missile is  a  force  that  can  re- 
verse the  .scales  of  deterrence  which  have 
kept  the  Russians  at  bay  for  20  years. 

Ever  since  World  War  II  the  heait  of 
American  .strategic  foreign  and  mili- 
tary policy  has  been  one  of  deterrence 
of  Communist  aggression. 

This  we  have  accomplished  so  far  by 
maintraning  a  letaliatory  strike  capa- 
bility that  could  withstand  a  surprise 
attack  and  still  retain  the  ability  to  dev- 
astate the  Soviet  Union. 

Two  things  have  been  essential  to  this 
defense  thesis. 

The  first  is  that  the  United  States  will 
not  strike  the  first  blov.'. 

The  second,  flowing  from  the  first,  is 
that  our  retaliatory  force  must  be  se- 
cure and  able  to  survive  a  first  strike 
by  the  enemy. 

The  invulneraLility  of  our  offensive 
missiles — which  have  for  so  long  been 
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our  deterrent  force  In  keeping  nuclear  Initial  hardware  must  be  procured  and  The  mutiie-launcher  buUdup 

peac^ha*  been  decreasing   rapidly  as  emplaced.  Now  Is  that  time  for  SenUneL  I96fl: 

the   Soviets   have   emplaced    more   and  To  eliminate  the  ABM  program  now         Vnited   stat«a 1.054 

better   offensive   mlssUes   of   their  own.  would  be  an  alarming  signal  to  our  ad-     .„^'''^*   "'''°" 3<o 

TI'nL^        ^^"^    "^    *"    ^^^^'^    ^^  versarles.  indicating  that  we  do  now  in-  '^J^ited   stat«i 

^!^  ,  .      ,            w  .,..  tend  to  mainuin  a  credible  deterrent  and         ^v,^  un^o^ "  ^n^n 

The  Soviets  also  are  building  a  new  de-  strike  abUity                                                     i9«8                   " 

fenslve  missile  screen   to   help   protect  We  have  delayed  deployment  of  the         United   state* 1  054 

their  people  and  their  missile  force.  If  we  ABM  system  as  long,  as  good  judgment         soviet    Union I.!. 1000 

did  not  build  a  similar  screen,  the  Soviets  and  prudence  will  allow  The  Prpslrfpnt"!  ,.,v.       ^    „ 

might  find  Lhemselves  in  a  position   to  chief^ivilian.  mUitaS  and  'ciSK^  po^r' u^^TaT^^rn' t^  the'TiTta't^ 

thS^n^°1'""]''"'fH''*J'T'*>P!;°^'^"^  ^■'"""    unanimously    support    the    ABM  ^.s   faced  "itHni^ue   gap    But   m" 

their   owTi— leaving    the    United    States  program.    The    President    himself    has  matter  of  montlui  later,  the  new  administrn- 

neipiess  in   the  face  of  a  Red   nuclear  asked  us  to  give  him  the  funds  so  that  "-'on  discovered  what  the  previous  adminis- 

Dlackmail.  ,^e  can  proceed  with  this  program  trntion  had  known  but  had  been  unwuiini; 

For  years  the  Soviets  have  threatened  Unless  we  keep  up  with    their  tech-  ^■°  ^•'classify;   demonstrable  proof  that  the 

us  by  aiming  a  few  unstoppable  missiles  nologj-,  the  Soviets  might  be  able  to  win  ","11"*  ^^T  "*""*  '"^  "''*"**  ^^^  '"  ^"""^ 

with  huge  warheads  at  our  population  a  nuclear  contest  on  a  first  strike— and  h      ,"  **'*""«  '^"^^  ^'^  '«  research  and 

centers.  They  have  abdicated  the  ability  might  be  tempted  to  t?y  it     '^'^^"''^  h'ZT:      Z     'Z' r"*^"'^ 

?ave^o't^r'-i^"^^*J-  r--,^^-^  That  is  wh'y^'Jhe" ^viefs  antimissile  pr^^^i^^'^head'tuh  d^e^^n  %f  ^r^^^ 

have  not  so  far  been  able  to  eliminate  defenses  are  so  important.  And  that  is  vanced    land-based    missiles   and    with   the 

our  own  second-strike  missile  force.  why  we  must  begin  a  missile  defense  of  building  of  the  4i-submarine  Polaris  fleet 

»o  i!     M      ^'i^i^^    additional    offensive  our  own  if  we  are  to  maintain  the  bal-  estimates  recalled 

warheads  and  fractional-orbital  bombs,  ancc  of  deterrence  and  keep  the  peace.  shortly  before  he  left  the  Pcntoi^on    Mr 

they  can  approach  a  point  at  which  they  And.  let  me  make  one  important  addi-  McN.mia    «[d    that    liucr    inumgence 

mignt  ,wipe  out  our  land-based  missiles  tional  point — even  if  there  were  no  Soviet  e-uimates  in  the  e-viy  ye.ars  of  the  Kennedy 

with  a  first  strike.  Then,  having  deployed  antimissile  system,  it  still  would  make  •'^ministration  aa  to  soviet  intentions  and 

antimissile  defenses,  they  might  be  able  good  sense  for  us  to  have  a  missile  de-  capabilities  might  have  led  to  decisions  to 

to  ward  off  what  seaborne  missiles  we  fense  to  save  American  lives  in  case  of  '*°    '**^    '**'"'    ^^^    '^°'^^    ^    improve  the 

ha^e  le".  an  accidental  launching  or  an  irrational  "'Jir'*„^."*5*  "^T''''-  ^ 

The  Soviets  have  not  given  any  indlca-  Red  Chinese  attack.  ,J^  f^'^^"^  '"^   .    '  ^^^  ^"""*  ^^^^^^^  '" 

"  "w'pl^^^n^S'S'';;  fn"?  ™"  'r^-  .  "^^^  ^"^  ^"'"^  °'  "^^   ''^y  '■^^"^  ^     STen'^nece^sLr^  eru.t^'TweTif  la^Yn^ 

Mr.  President.  I  find  that  many  of  the  have  felt  for  a  long  time  that  we  must     areenai   that   Mr.  McNan^a  wll  stJadfa^ 

argiunents  put  forward  here  in  recent  proceed  with  our  own  missile  defenses.  I     '"  supporting. 

days  by  opponents  of  Sentinel  quote  and  am  glad  the  administration  has  decided         The  former  secretary  of  defense  made  cer- 

rely  for  support  upon  statements  made  to  get  on  witii  it.  Our  national  security     ^•'^"  ''>at  the  United  states  would  always 

in  various  public  prints  by  former  De-  is  at  stake.                                                           ^^^'^  available  several  options  that  would,  as 

fense    Secretary    McNamara.    I    would  Mr.  President    I  ask  unanimous  con-     "^^s^-'^V'  enhance  the  capabilities  of  the 

make  two  points  in  reply.  sent  that  there  be  printed  at  tliis  point     ^^^^^^  ^°^f^-      ,    . 

First.  Both   those  who   now  use  Mr.  in  my  remarks  an  article  from  the  June     are  dtcimn^  Xt  «  il^hif' ^^J^"^^"   "**!: 

McNamara  as  their  authority  and  I  have  19  edition  of  the  Christian  Science  Moni-     wheth«th!t  which  u  ^e^ar^  fs°"  fford 

previously  expre.ssed  grave  concern  over  tor  wliich   presents  about  as  much  as     able. 

and  doubt  about  Mr.  McNamara  s  strate-  can  be  .sa;d  in  public  concerning  the  The  Soviets  have  app.arently  had  in  re- 
gie decisions  on  weapons,  aircraft  and  Soviet  iinminpnt  bypassing  of  the  United  cent  years  more  available  money  for  item.^ 
Vietnam:  I  still  have  those  doubts  about  States  in  number  of  land-based  strategic  beyond  the  bare  essentials  in  the  str.ateeic 
his  record  of  advice  and  accomplishment,  missiles.  .arsenal  than  Americans  have  had.  The 
and  I  suspect  that  in  their  hearts  todays  There  being  no  objection,  the  article  ^"iJ^**  ^^**?  strategic  budgets  have  been 
Sentinel  opponents  do.  too.  was  ordered  to  be  ::i:ntcd  in  the  Record,  t^e  in^e^^nei/  ^nri""!.^^*."'*"''^'''  ^°' 
Second.  Senators  should  understand  as  follows:  l-Jetn!^  ^  '^  expenalve  war  in 
that  from  time  to  time  statements  In  the  Matching  Missiles:  UNrnai  States  Waet  or  e.xpenditure  comparison 
public  prints  on  a  system  of  such  high  soviet  Gains  The  United  states  now  is  spending  some- 
sectirity  classification  may  be  so  re-  ( By  George  W.  Ashworth )  »'hat  more  than  $2  bUUon  a  month  on  the 
Stricted  as  to  be  misleading  to  the  point  Washington.— The  Soviet  Union's  land-  ^^  '"*  Vietnam.  The  Sortets  are  believed 
of  uselessness.  I  hope  Senators  will  not  based  strategic  missile  arsenal  win  surpass  ^°.  ^"  spending  considerably  less  than  that 
make  their  decisions  on  the  basis  of  what  '"  "^^  *****  °*  "*e  United  States  sometime  *  ^'^^^-  ""^^  difference  has.  of  course,  told 
Mr.  McNamara  has  said  in  Life  maga-  '^\^  ^'^  ,  Innlrt.If."''*  ^^^^"if  ^'^''Bets  of  the  two 
zine.  but  that  they  will  rather  nive  due  ^^  missiles  being  emplaced  by  the  So-  ?"ff'^P°''«"-  ^Excluding  expenditures  for 
consideration  to XviPwf  of  thfiJ!.nr^  '"*"  *'"  ^°"*  hundreds  of  others  In  hard-  \^"»^P:  *»^^  Soviet  defense  budget  U  prob- 
consiaeraiion  to  the  views  of  their  com-  ened.  dispersed  .siioe.  =»biy  about  two-thirds  that  of  the  United 
mittee.  which  has  delved  into  the  classi-  At  the  same  time,  the  Sovleu  are  press-  states. 

ned  reason  for  and  data  on  this  system  mg  ahead  with  an  antlboUisOc-mlsslle  sys-         The  most  impressive  element  of  the  Soviet 

and  unanimoasly  recommended  its  de-  *«m    m   the   Moscow   region.   Some    IntelU-  strategic  arsenal  Is  the  force  of  Intercontl- 

ployment.  gence  experts  expect  the  system  to  be  com-  cental    baUlstlc    missiles,    now    believed    to 

In  any  defensive  system  as  sophist!-  ^'^  within  two  or  three  years.  number  roughly  1.000  launchers.  The  rapid- 

cated  and  complex  as  Sentinpl    it  i«  im-  ''"P'**  progress  of  the  Soviet  Union  Is  "y  o»  deployment  now  is  slowing,  but  there 

possible  to  achieve  oprf^rtinn  nn  n«nTr  *  '""'="  °'  continuing  concern   to  officials  '»    "o    certainty    as    to    when    the    Soviets 

Fi^l   nroM»^=  to    Pf"^<^"0"  on  paper,  throughout  the  administration  and  to  mem-  "^ight  decide  to  Increase  deplo>-ment  of  new 

t  inal  problems  can  be  solved  and  ulti-  bers  of  the  Congress.  mjssUes. 

mate   improvements   made   only   in   the  Most  sources  here  have  little  doubt  that         Older   Soviet   missiles  have  tended  to  be 

hardware  stage.  Minuteman  is  a  perfect  *he  Unlt*d  States  now  is  stronger  than  the  larger  and  more  potent  by  several  times  than 

e.xample.    Had    we    awaited    guaranteed  Soviet  Union  as  strengths  are  measured  In  United  States  missiles.  Recent  additions  to 

perfection  on  paper  before  pushing  de-  ^^^  strategic  balance  of  the  1960s.  the  Soviet  missile  fleet  have  tended  to  be 

velopment  of  that  system    there  never  *!?.  "*",  United  states  moving  in  the  smaller  and  more  on   the  order  of  United 

would  have  been  a  Minuteman  svstem  to  '""i"'^'"  ''''«^"°'"  *°  »'*>'  "head?  states  mlssUes.  in  terms  of  megatonnage.  the 

deter  the  SoiMeta  wh^^  LT^ILhIh  T  o  ^?  ^*"*™'  '*"■""•  '*  ""^K**'  ^  **'«»  "»**  *»»«  **''""   ^^^^   a   definite   edge,    but   United 

rWrLcti^In^r.                     ?    f  *^  'f-  ^"['"^  "■*  '"''in"»"»»n8  an  IniUatlve  In  the  Stales  strategists  believe  thaf  he  advantage 

search    and    development    programs    in  Jw  *'*'««  measure,  the  gap  was  narrowed  ^-^^  diversion  noted 

both  industry  and  national  defense  we  ^^.f  ^m"*  °'  '*"'  administration  while  In  addition,  according  to  the  Institute  for 

know    that   {here    comes   a    toe   whin  ^^on  '''^^•^™  *«  *'  ^»»«  ""^'^  '«  '^e  Strategic  Studies,  the  Soviets  have  about  725 

ume    wnen  i-eniagon.  Intermediate-range   ballistic   missiles.   Many 
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are  targeted  on  United  States  allies  In  Ehirope. 
who  do  not  have  available  to  them  compar- 
able counterforces.  Tlie  United  States  Polaris 
submarines  are  often  mentioned  as  the 
Western  alliance's  main  counter  to  the  Soviet 
IRBM  threat.  If  this  Is  so,  however,  a  com- 
parison of  the  strategic  strengths  of  the  two 
superpowers  must  reflect  this  diversion  of  a 
portion  of  the  United  States  nuclear  strength, 
sources  believe. 

The  Soviets  have  also  shown  an  interest  In 
developing  a  fractional  orbital  bombardment 
system  ( FOBS ) .  which  Is  believed  conceived 
as  a  counter  to  the  United  States  bomber 
force.  Such  weapons  might  be  useful  against 
strategic-bomber  baaes.  The  United  States  Is 
racing  to  develop  over-the-horlzon  radar  cov- 
erage to  allow  sufQclent  warning  time  to 
United  States  forces. 

It  Is  evident  here,  however,  that  Pentagon 
officials  view  the  FOBS  as  a  definite  potential 
threat  to  United  States  cities  While  such 
weapons  may  not  be  accurate  enough  against 
missile  sites,  their  availability  for  anticlty 
missions  would  free  a  portion  of  the  Soviet 
force  for  the  more  precise  strikes  against  the 
United  States  missile  sites. 

soviet  force  assessed 

The  Soviet  bomber  force  does  include  more 
than  a  thousand  medium  bombers  useful 
against  Eurasian  targets.  Some  elements, 
with  refueling,  could  be  useful  against  the 
United  States. 

Sources  say  that  the  Soviets  now  have 
about  50  ballistlc-mi!=«:lle-bearlng  subma- 
rines, with  more  being  built  yearly.  Total 
Soviet  submarine  production  now  is  well  over 
a  dozen  a  year,  and  Soviet  submarine  tech- 
nology is  far  advanced.  In  terms  of  numbers 
of  launchers,  the  United  Slates  holds  a  four- 
to-one  lead  over  the  Soviets  In  submarine 
forces,  but  the  United  States  fleet  size  Is  re- 
maining constant  for  the  moment. 

Turning  to  the  matter  of  defenses,  the  So- 
viets have  a  modern  fighter-intercepter  force, 
and  it  is  growing  steadily  more  advanced 
each  year.  United  States  fighter-aircraft 
progress  has  been  stymied  in  recent  times 
to  a  certain  degree  because  of  Vietnam. 

The  Tallin  line,  ttelieved  by  ofBclals  to  be 
an  advanced  antlbcmber  line,  uses  advanced 
surface-to-air  missile  systems  in  heavy  con- 
centrations to  bolster  already  capable  de- 
fenses. 

REGIONAL    emphasis 

Finally,  the  ABM  system  being  Installed 
around  Moscow  is,  according  to  officials,  an 
area-defense  system  of  the  Moscow  region 
rather  than  a  specific  defense  of  that  city. 
Tlie  absence  of  point-defense  missiles  indi- 
cates emphasis  upon  regional  defense.  Offi- 
cials say  the  system,  with  its  long-range 
missiles  and  radar,  could  be  used  to  provide 
a  measure  of  antiballistlc-missile  defense  to 
all  of  western  Russia. 

The  agreed-upon  nonprollferatlon  treaty 
will  probably  serve  to  limit  the  spread  of  the 
tools  of  nuclear  warfare.  But  there  is  nothing 
so  far  to  prevent  the  superpowers  from  be- 
coming even  more  so. 

Few  here  expect  the  Soviets  to  halt  the 
expansion  of  their  nuclear  arsenal  immedi- 
ately. Some  believe  that  the  Soviets  may  be- 
come satisfied  that  their  force  is  approaching 
or  exceeding  that  of  the  United  States  in 
potency  and  may  decide  to  devote  some  pre- 
cious funds  to  other  projects  not  directly 
connected  with  war  potential. 

It  now  appears  more  than  ever  that  any 
decision  on  the  future  of  the  arms  race  rests 
with  the  Soviets.  Should  their  pace  slacken, 
and  should  there  be  signs  of  impending 
agreement,  the  arms  race  well  could  taper 
off. 

But,  many  here  believe,  continued  Soviet 
developments  will  make  inevitable  shsu'ply 
Increased  expenditures  by  the  United  States 
to  maintain  position.  The  Soviets  doubtless 
would  react  to  that,  and  the  spiral  would 
wind  on  upward. 


the  case  against  the  deployment  op  the 
sentinel  abm 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  feel  it 
my  duty  to  support  the  Cooper-Hart 
amendment  to  defer  deployment  of  the 
Sentinel  anti-ballistic-missile  system, 
and  I  emphaisize  the  word  defer;  the  de- 
ferment we  would  be  voting  being  just  1 
year.  That  is  the  issue.  We  can  then  re- 
assess the  situation  next  year. 

I  regret  that  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  has  not  considered  it  to  be  its 
duty  to  bring  this  highly  controversial 
question  of  ABM  deployment  before  the 
Senate  in  a  manner  which  would  facil- 
itate consideration  by  the  entire  Senate 
of  the  fundamental  substantive  judg- 
ments involved.  I  believe  that  those  of  us 
who  are  not  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  have  learned  a  very 
expensive  lesson  with  respect  to  our  in- 
dividual responsibilities  in  the  national 
security  field  from  our  Vietnam  experi- 
ence. Vietnam  is  the  classic  case  of  a  na- 
tion being  led  by  a  series  of  small  steps 
into  the  quicksand  of  a  really  unwanted 
war.  This  time  we  must  take  a  liard  look 
down  the  road  ahead  before  we  let  this 
Nation  again  be  enticed  on  to  a  course 
which  could  turn  out  to  be  anclher 
strategic  blunder  as  costly  to  our  Nation 
as  Vietnam.  The  days  of  the  military 
"sacred  cow"  are  over. 

In  my  judgment,  the  arguments 
against  deployment  of  the  Sentinel  ABM 
system  are  overwhelming. 

First,  it  is  highly  dubious  that  this 
untested  and  technologically  obsolescent 
system  could  be  relied  upon  to  function 
as  advertised  in  a  time  of  actual  attack. 
Second,  even  if  it  did  function  with 
100-percent  mechanical  efficiency,  it  has 
been  demonstrated  scientifically  that  it 
could  easily  be  over\vhelmed  by  Soviet 
attack. 

And.  third,  according  to  Nobel  Prize 
winner  Dr.  Bethe.  it  could  just  as  easily 
be  circumvented  by  a  relatively  crude 
Chinese  missile  attack  such  as  it  is  in- 
tended to  defend  against. 

It  is  particularly  regrettable,  in  my 
judgment,  that  the  issue  in  this  debate 
is  being  lumped  with  the  case  already 
lost  for  an  ABM  deployment  arrainst  the 
Soviet  Union — a  case  that  was  decisively 
rejected  within  the  Pentagon  itself,  even 
before  we  were  asked  to  consider  the 
Chinese-oriented  Sentinel  system.  In- 
deed, the  science  advisers  to  the  last 
three  Presidents,  and  the  three  directors 
of  research  and  engineering  in  the  De- 
fense Department  have  unanimously  rec- 
ommended against  the  deployment  of 
an  ABM  system  designed  to  attempt  to 
repulse  a  Soviet  missile  attack. 
As  Secretary  McNamara  stated : 
Tl'.e  so-called  heavy  ABM  shield— at  the 
present  state  of  technology— would  in  effect 
be  no  adequate  shield  at  all  against  a  Soviet 
attack,  but  rather  a  strong  inducement  for 
the  Soviets  to  vastly  increase  their  own  offen- 
sive forces.  That,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  would 
make  it  necessary  for  us  to  respond  in  turn — 
and  so  the  arms  race  would  rush  hopelessly 
on  to  no  sensible  purpose  on  either  side. 

The  case  against  the  Sentinel  ABM 
system  should  not  be  based  on  the  econ- 
omy issue.  If  it  were  possible  to  have 
reliable  and  meaningful  security  against 
nuclear  weapons,  I  would  support  the 
funds  needed  for  its  deployment.  And. 


with  my  colleagues  I  support,  even  now. 
continued  vigorous  research  and  develop- 
ment in  the  ABM  field. 

However,  in  view  of  the  fiscal  crisis 
into  which  this  Nation  has  been  plunged 
as  a  result  of  the  Vietnam  war  and  by 
the  failure  in  other  areas  properly  to  re- 
arrange the  Nation's  priorities,  and  to 
pay  its  bills,  I  oppose  the  expenditure  of 
billions  of  dollars  on  a  defense  sjstem 
not  yet  ready  technologically. 

It  is  said  that  we  should  deploy  the 
Sentinel,  for  all  its  imperfections,  be- 
cause it  would  still  save  lives"  in  the 
event  of  war.  Tiie  implication  of  this 
argument  is  that  all  who  oppose  the  Sen- 
tinel are  against  "saving  lives."  No  argu- 
ment in  the  defense  or  national  security 
Held  could  ever  be  so  decided,  including 
policy  on  the  Vietnam  war.  We  have  to 
draw  a  balance  between  many  conflicting 
dangers  and  many  conflicting  claims  and 
give  our  best  lionest  judgment  in  the 
overall  national  interest. 

As  some  of  my  coUeafiues  have  pointed 
out.  the  case  for  initiating  the  deploy- 
ment now  of  the  Sentinel  system,  within 
the  context  of  the  administration's  own 
original  rationale,  no  longer  obtains. 
Communist  China  is  at  least  a  year  be- 
hind the  schedule  predicted  by  intelli- 
wncc  estimates  in  developing  its  inter- 
continental ballistic  mi.'^sile.  It  will  be 
rrcallcd  that  Secretary  McNamara  re- 
lated the  Sentinel  deployment  decision 
to  the  respective,  "leadtime"  calcula- 
tions of  projected  Chinese  deployment  of 
ICBM's  and  U.S.  deployment  of  an  op- 
erationally ready  ABM. 

At  a  minimum,  therefore,  we  have  at 
least  an  additional  year  before  it  will  be 
'prudent" — to  u.se  Secretary  McNamara's 
original  word — to  initiate  Sentinel  de- 
ployment. This  year  can  be  ased  to  press 
forward  with  research  and  development, 
in  hopes  that  a  .system  in  which  we  could 
have  some  confidence  can  be  developed. 
Additionally,  it  is  now  clear  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  has  .slowed  down  the  deploy- 
ment of  what  our  experts  think  may  be 
its  ABM  system  but  which  at  best  could 
be  overwhelmed  by  any  U.S.  attack  in 
the  event  of  an  all-out  war.  I  find  no 
great  persuasiveness  in  the  argument 
that  we  should  duplicate  v.  hat  may  prove 
to  be  an  expensive  mistake  of  the  Krem- 
lin in  spending  money  on  and  deploy- 
ing an  obsolete  and  ineffective  ABM  sys- 
tem. 

Moreover,  tlie  conclusion  of  the  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty,  and  the  pressure  of 
the  nonnuclear  nations  on  the  two  super- 
powers  to  exercise  nuclear  arms  restraint, 
combined  with  the  opening  of  the  Paris 
Vietnam  peace  talks,  may  change  the 
foreign  policy  situation  with  the  U.S.S.R. 
in  the  next  year. 

Last,  I  wish  to  say  to  the  proponents 
of  the  Sentinel  system  who  argue  that 
there  is  some  mystical  numerical  ratio  of 
missile  "superiority"  which  we  must 
maintain  at  all  cost;  if  the  Soviet  Union 
has  the  nuclear  capacity  to  destroy  the 
United  States  three  times  over,  does  it 
make  any  meaningful  difference  wheth- 
er the  U.S.  can  destroy  the  Soviet  Union 
12  times  over  rather  than  a  mere  six 
times  over?  Once  we  are  dealing  in  as- 
sured multiples  of  "overkill,"  there  seems 
to  be  no  wisdom  and  no  special  patriot- 
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ism  In  attempting  to  panic  the  nation 
with  falae  notions  of  leas  of  "nuclear 
superiority"  In  these  terms. 

It  Is  for  all  these  reasons.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  support  my  colleagrues  In  the 
effort  to  defer  deployment  of  the  Senti- 
nel anti-ballistic-missile  system,  while 
contlnulnK  with  research  and  develop- 
ment in  the  ABM  field. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor 
Mr  McOOVERN.  Mr  President.  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  position  just  outlined 
so  well  by  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  JavitsI.  and  also  in  support 
of  the  amendment  proposed  earlier  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Michigan  I  Mr. 
Hart]  and  the  senior  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr  Cooper]. 

It  has  been  argued  with  assurance, 
during  the  past  few  days,  that  the  pro- 
posed deployment  of  the  Sentinel  antl- 
ballistic -missile  defense  system  could 
save  millions  of  American  lives  In  the 
event  of  a,  Soviet  attack,  that  it  could 
preserve  ouc  nuclear  deterrent,  and  that 
it  can  prevent  a  successful  missile  attack 
from  China  through  the  late  1970's.  It  is 
being  described  as  a  measurable  addition 
to  our  national  security. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  the  ABM  will 
achieve  none  of  those  worthy  objectives, 
and  that  its  deployment  will  lead  us  in 
the  direction  of  very  much  less  security 
for  the  American  people. 

Our  military  leaders  know  today  that 
we  do  have  an  effective  deterrent  to  nu- 
clear attack  from  any  adversary.  We 
have  some  1.700  Intercontinental  mis- 
siles, each  one  capable  of  destroying  a 
major  city,  each  one  carrying  many  times 
the  potential  for  damage  that  obliterated 
Hlroshuna. 

Our  nuclear  warheads  have  been  re- 
peatedly tested  Our  scientists  have 
flight  tested  the  missiles  to  determine 
how  cloee  to  their  targets  they  will 
strike.  Their  reliability  and  rate  of  fail- 
ure can  be  predicted  with  a  high  degree 
of  precision. 

Moreover,  aside  from  the  ineffective 
Galosh  Installations  around  the  one  city 
of  Moscow — which  we  have  negated  by 
numbers — there  is  no  defense  against  our 
ICBMs.  Today  we  know  that,  once 
launched,  they  will  reach  their  targets. 
In  order  to  serve  as  an  effective  deter- 
rent our  weapons  must,  of  course,  also  be 
able  to  survive  an  attack  from  another 
power  and  inflict  great  damage  in  return. 
Here,  again,  we  know  our  capabilities. 

Our  Polaris  missiles  are  safe  on  nu- 
clear submarines,  cruising  In  the  ocean's 
depths  Immune  from  any  known  form  of 
sudden  attack.  And  they  represent  a  po- 
tent force  all  by  themselves.  Even  a  small 
fraction  of  that  force  could  wipe  out  the 
Soviet  Union,  destroying  her  major  cities, 
and  completely  disrupting  her  industrial 
society. 

Our  land-based  ICBM's  are  housed  in 
concrete  underground  silos,  and  their 
survivability  has  been  measured  by  in- 
tensive experiments  using  both  chemical 
and  nuclear  explosions.  Our  military  ex- 
perts are  able  to  predict  with  a  great  deal 
of  confidence  how  many  would  suivive 
a  Soviet  attack  and  the  damage  they 
could  do  In  retaliation. 

Because  we  understand  the  extent  of 
our  capabilities  and  those  of  the  Soviet 


Union,  and  t>ecause  they  can  do  the  same 
thing,  the  past  several  years  have  seen 
the  development  of  a  climate  in  which 
the  bristling  threats  that  became  familiar 
in  the  late  fifties  and  early  sixties  are 
no  longer  employed.  Indeed,  since  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis  and  the  signing  of 
the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  there  have 
been  remarkably  few  public  assertions 
of  the  potential  for  nuclear  destruction 
which  each  side  possesses.  While  we  have 
had  severe  disagreements  with  the  Soviet 
Union  over  the  Vietnam  war  and  other 
issues,  the  "nuclear  front"  has  been  quiet. 

I  do  not  believe  that  such  confldence 
was  necessarily  warranted,  .since  enor- 
mous destructive  power  still  exists  on 
both  sides.  In  any  crisis,  we  must  still  be 
vigilant  lest  some  act  of  Inadvertence, 
madness,  or  sheer  inability  of  national 
leaders  to  back  down  from  untenable 
positions,  lead  us  into  nuclear  war. 

Nevertheless,  the  situation  for  the  past 
few  years  has  been  fairly  satisfying  where 
the  nuclear  balance  is  concerned,  par- 
ticularly by  comparison  with  the  earlier 
period.  The  confidence  engendered  by  the 
state  of  technology  I  have  described  has 
enabled  the  two  sides  in  the  cold  war  to 
move  toward  better  relations,  as  sym- 
bolized by  the  recent  consular  agreement, 
the  treaty  to  ban  nuclear  weapons  in 
outer  space,  and  the  Soviet-American 
agreement  on  a  treaty  to  ban  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons.  All  of  these  ad- 
vances were  made  possible.  I  believe,  by 
the  reduction  in  tensions  following  the 
signing  of  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty, 
and  by  the  sense  of  security  provided  by 
the  sure  nuclear  deterrents  that  we  both 
possess. 

An  additional  encouraRing  result  of  our 
confidence  in  our  deterrent  has  been  our 
ability  to  limit  further  expansion  of  our 
missile  force  Last  year  we  completed  the 
installation  of  our  last  ICBM  site.  We  had 
hoped  that  this  act  would  help  bring  a 
halt  to  tlie  senseless  race  for  greater  de- 
structive power.  If  the  Vietnam  war  can 
be  brought  to  an  end,  perhaps  we  and 
the  Russians  can  resume  discussions  on 
these  delicate  questions,  leading  to  a  mu- 
tual understanding. 

The  Russians,  in  the  absence  of  such 
agreements,  have  continued  to  build  up 
their  missile  forces,  presumably  because 
they  were  so  inferior  in  numbers  to  ours. 
But  now  that  they  are  approaching  our 
level  of  forces.  I  consider  it  quite  likely 
that  they.  too.  can  taper  off  on  their 
nuclear  arsenal. 

I  may  add  that  all  of  this  is,  of  course, 
somewhat  irrelevant  in  any  event,  since 
both  sides  have  the  capacity  to  utterly 
destroy  each  other  several  times  over. 
Our  steps  toward  limiting  further  ex- 
pansion make  obvious  sense  to  both 
sides. 

All  of  this  encouraging  progress  will, 
however,  be  radically  changed  if  we 
and  they  proceed  to  deploy  antiballistlc 
missile  systems.  This  country,  and  pre- 
sumably then  the  Soviet  Union,  will  raise 
the  lid  on  a  Pandora's  box  of  new  tech- 
nology, overturning  the  prospects  for 
stability  and  making  the  world  a  far 
more  dangerous  place. 

Today,  since  there  is  no  defense 
against  nuclear  attack,  both  sides  know 
that  the  only  way  to  avoid  complete 
destruction  is  to  prevent  such  a  war. 


The  threat  is  so  severe  that  rational 
human  beings  cannot  conceive  of  reasons 
compelling  enough  to  bring  about  the 
destruction  qf  their  countries. 

Given  this  mood  of  reliance  upon 
deterrence,  our  reactions  to  missile  de- 
fenses are  perfectly  predictable.  We  will 
improve  our  missile  forces  to  guarantee 
that  they  will  get  through  the  ABM,  in 
order  to  maintain  our  potential  for 
assured  destruction.  This  is  true  because 
the  basic  technical  fact  about  the  ABM 
is  that  it  can  be  beaten.  The  offense  can 
always  use  relative  cheap  and  simple 
means  to  outwit  the  defense. 

Chaff  and  decoys  can  be  used  to  absorb 
our  Spartan  missiles.  But  the  most 
straightforward  way  is  simply  to  add 
more  missiles  or  separately  targetable 
warheads,  so  that  an  attack  will  be  much 
larger  than  the  defense  can  possibly 
handle. 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  com- 
pelling argument  against  the  investment 
that  is  proposed.  It  is  simply  a  very  costly 
defensive  system,  which,  by  an  expendi- 
ture of  much  less  money,  can  be  overcome 
by  the  allocation  of  reasonable  resources 
by  the  other  side. 

We  can  see  this  In  our  own  case.  When 
there  were  Indications  that  the  Rus- 
sians were  building  such  a  missile  de- 
fense, we  decided  to  Introduce  various 
improvements  into  our  own  missile 
force — at  a  cost  of  more  than  $4  billion. 
The  result  is  that  in  the  event  of  nuclear 
war  even  more  of  Russia  would  be  de- 
stroyed today  than  if  she  had  decided 
not  to  deploy  a  missile  defense.  The  Sen- 
tinel— especially  in  light  of  the  new  as- 
sertion that  it  Is,  in  fact,  a  Soviet- 
oriented  system — is  an  open  invitation 
to  the  Soviets  to  threaten  the  American 
people  with  the  same  added  risk  by  beef- 
ing up  their  offensive  capabilities. 

The  present  emphasis  on  maintaining 
the  deterrent  means  that  each  side  will 
react  with  great  energy  when  it  thinks 
its  deterrent  is  being  reduced.  Whereas, 
we  can  now  calculate  with  precision  how 
effective  our  missiles  are.  so  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  can  present  tables  an- 
nually showing  how  many  Russians  and 
Americans  would  die  in  a  nuclear  war. 
the  plain  fact  is  that  this  will  no  longer 
be  possible  after  construction  of  an  ABM 
system. 

Most  of  the  significant  elements  will  be 
placed  underground,  and  this,  combined 
with  other  dlfiScultles,  means  that  neither 
side  can  tell  with  certainty  how  good  the 
others  defense  really  Is.  Hence,  both  will 
inevitably  make  very  conservative  esti- 
mates, assuming  that  the  ABM  will  be 
100  percent  effective  and  sissuming  the 
maximum  number  on  the  other  side,  and 
will  overbuild  their  missile  forces  to  off- 
set it.  We  are  already  doing  this  in  re- 
sponse to  a  very  limited  Soviet  antimis- 
sile defense,  and  they  will  surely  follow 
suit. 

Hence,  far  from  saving  lives  as  has 
been  suggested,  the  net  effect  of  the  re- 
sponse to  ABM  is  likely  to  be  even  more 
deaths  in  nuclear  war  than  if  we  had  no 
defense  at  all. 

We  are.  then,  entering  a  vicious  cycle 
of  the  most  dangerous  kind.  We  are  plan- 
ning to  build  an  extensive  ABM  system, 
estimated  to  cost  at  least  $5.5  billion 
initially,  with  $600  million  more  per  year 
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for  operational  costs,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  will  be  forced  to  respond  by  add- 
ing offensive  missiles.  Secretary  Clif- 
ford's statement  that  the  Sentinel  Is  at 
least  partially  Soviet  oriented— I  might 
say  that  this  Is  a  different  rationale  than 
we  had  last  year,  when  it  was  said  it  was 
aimed  at  China  alone — coupled  with  Its 
appearance  as  the  beginning  of  a  full- 
scale  anti-Russian  ABM,  will  no  doubt 
provoke  an  extensive  buildup.  We  in  our 
turn  will  be  forced  to  respond  to  them, 
and  we  will  be  in  a  classic  offense-defense 
arms  race. 

The  Sentinel  has,  of  course,  been  pro- 
moted as  a  "thin"  defense  against  a 
Chinese  attack.  The  changing  emphasis 
on  its  purpose,  however,  makes  it  clear 
now  as  never  before,  that  it  is  conceived 
as  only  a  beginning.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
if  the  pressures  are  not  strongly  resisted 
and  If  the  superficial  logic  beliind  the 
ABM  Is  not  exposed,  we  will  find  our- 
selves saddled  by  a  system  which  is  vastly 
more  expensive  and,  at  the  same  time, 
totally  useless. 

I  may  just  add  here  that  the  changing 
justifications  that  are  being  offered  for 
this  system  seem  to  me  to  point  up  the 
wisdom  in  Senator  Cooper's  amendment 
and  Senator  Hart's  amendment,  asking 
simply  to  delay  the  deployment  of  the 
missile.  It  will  not  interrupt  the  research 
and  development,  which  will  go  on  even 
if  this  amendment  is  adopted,  but  will 
merely  delay  tlie  actual  construction  un- 
til we  know  more  about  it,  imtil  we  have 
had  a  chance  to  test  its  component  parts, 
or  until  we  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
have  an  understanding  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  one  argu- 
ment that  has  not  been  suggested  up  to 
now  and  which  needs  to  be  stated  in 
support  of  the  1-year  delay.  That  is 
that  we  will  have  a  new  President  elected 
next  November.  He  may  or  may  not  have 
the  same  view  on  tliis  issue  as  the  pres- 
ent administration.  He  may  decide  to 
ask  Congress  to  thiow  out  this  whole 
sj'stem.  He  may  ask  for  a  different  system 
or  a  bigger  sj'stem.  In  either  case  funds 
spent  on  actual  deployment  of  the  Sen- 
tinel will  have  been  completely  wasted. 

I  think  a  delay  for  that  purpose  ought 
to  carry  some  weight  with  Members  of 
Congress.  The  new  President,  whoever 
he  might  be,  should  be  able  to  make  his 
own  policy  on  this  sensitive  and  critical 
question. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  seen  over  the 
years  how  the  relentless  pressures  for 
new  military  systems  of  the  military 
"juggernaut"  have  rolled  over  all  op- 
position to  further  increases  in  military 
expenditures,  from  the  missile  race  to 
the  Vietnam  war. 

As  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has 
said,  no  one  foresaw  our  involvement  in 
Vietnam  being  carried  to  the  limits  that 
it  has  been.  It  was  presented  originally 
as  a  very  modest,  restrained,  and  guarded 
Involvement.  Yet  each  failing  step  of 
escalation  led  to  another,  even  though  all 
•were,  in  my  judgment,  futile  when  taken. 
Today  we  are  very  massively  involved 
in  Vietnam,  and  we  are  searching  for  a 
way  out.  One  wonders  if  we  are  not  wit- 
nessing here,  this  week,  the  beginning 
of  the  same  kind  of  so-called  restrained 


entrance  into  the  antiballistlc  missile 
field,  which,  if  carried  through,  will  lead 
us  a  few  years  hence  into  an  exp>enditure 
of  $30  or  $40  billion  for  a  system  that  will 
enhance  the  danger  to  our  country, 
rather  than  its  security. 

The  Sentinel  system,  if  we  go  for- 
waid  with  it,  will  implant  in  the  Defense 
budget  yet  another  item  which  cannot 
easily  be  cut  and  which  will  inevitably 
expand.  It  will  become  more  and  more 
difficult  for  the  Congress  and  the  public 
to  maintain  control  over  the  vast  tech- 
nological establishment  which  manat;es 
and  disburses  these  funds. 

Even  more  seriously,  we  will,  through 
the  ABM,  also  give  ui)  some  of  our  basic 
:;afeguards  against  the  initiation  of 
nuclear  war. 

Our  ICBM's  arc  carefully  controlled. 
The  series  of  coincidences  that  would 
have  to  occur  before  they  could  be 
launched  accidentally  are  beyond  the 
range  of  probability.  By  contrast,  how- 
ever, there  must  with  the  ABM  be  some 
prior  delegation  of  authority  to  fire 
when  a  target  is  sighted.  Only  a  matter 
of  minutes  will  elapse  between  detec- 
tion of  the  target  and  the  latest  moment 
at  which  the  Spartan  must  be  fired.  To 
a  large  degree  the  fire  must  be  auto- 
matic, and  this  factor  both  greatly  in- 
creases tlie  likeliliood  of  an  accidental 
laimch  and  reduces  the  President's  au- 
thority over  the  use  of  our  vast  military 
forces. 

Some  people  have  said  that  we  must 
build  this  ABM  system  simply  because 
the  Russians  are  building  one.  But,  as 
the  former  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
said,  this  is  not  soimd  logic.  Russian 
foolishness — if  indeed  it  is  that,  as  I  be- 
lieve it  is — is  no  reason  for  us  to  follow 
the  same  expensive  and  unwise  course. 
Indeed,  their  ABM  has  no  relevance  to 
our  decision,  because  the  proper  re- 
sponse— and  we  have  already  over- 
responded — is  to  add  to  our  offensive  ca- 
pacity, which  can  be  done  at  much  less 
cost  and  with  greater  effectiveness.  We 
have  already  nullified  their  ABM,  and 
they,  and  the  Chinese,  would  do  the  same 
in  response  to  ours. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  the  preeminent 
military  power  in  the  world.  We  are  in 
the  best  position  to  exhibit  restraint,  if 
we  will  do  so.  If  we  cannot  begin  by  re- 
versing our  plans  to  install  this  useless 
and  dangerous  missile  defense  system, 
we  can  at  least  slow  them  down  for  fur- 
ther study,  as  recommended  in  the 
amendment  now  pending. 

At  a  time  when  the  nuclear  balance 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  is  in  its  most  stable  configuration, 
and  when  we  have  so  many  more  urgent 
demands  upon  our  national  resources,  it 
will  be  a  national  tragedy  if  we  instead 
waste  our  money  on  weapons  which  will 
only  make  the  world,  in  the  end.  a  more 
dangerous  place  in  which  to  live  and  a 
less  secure  place  in  which  to  rear  our 
children. 

Especially  now,  when  worldwide  confi- 
dence in  our  coimtry  is  imperiled,  it 
seems  the  height  of  irresponsibility  to 
initiate  another  enormous  waste  of  our 
precious  resources.  The  United  States 
badly  needs  the  confldence  of  those 
abroad  who  do  not  share  our  fixation 


with  the  arms  race.  Confidence  in  our 
good  judgment  will  be  further  under- 
mined if  they  see  us  nishing  to  expend 
vast  sums  of  money  in  a  highly  ques- 
tionable attempt  to  defend  ourselves 
against  dangers  which  other  countries 
have  accepted  as  inevitable.  Because  of 
the  awesome  destructlveness  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  the  growing  sophistication 
of  modern  technology,  ti-uc  defen.se  is. 
for  the  present  at  least,  impossible  to 
achieve,  and  we  should  be  prepared  to 
recognize  and  accept  this,  as  the  other 
CDuntrics  of  the  world  have  recognized 
it. 

We  should  be  in  con.stant  communica- 
tion with  the  Soviet  Union,  attempting 
to  persuade  them,  in  their  own  interest, 
Lo  avoid  further  expansion  of  their  ABM 
svstem  and  to  halt  the  further  buildup 
of  their  missile  forces.  We  should  be 
seeking  a  formal  agreement  with  them, 
in  spite  of  the  tensions  created  by  the 
Vietnam  war  and  the  inevitable  com- 
plexity of  such  an  agreement.  We  should 
in  the  interim  be  seeking -infonnal  un- 
dei  standings  on  mutual  restmints  which 
would  be  in  the  interest  of  each  of  us 
and  of  world  peace. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  attempting  to 
persuade  other  nations  to  foreswear  ever 
obtaining  nuclear  weapons,  and  to  sign 
the  nonproUferation  treaty  at  the  United 
Nations,  it  seems  clearly  inappropriate 
for  us  to  be  plunging  Into  vast  new  ex- 
penditures on  nuclear  weapons,  especially 
on  weapons  which  will  carry  us  on  to 
ever  higher  levels  of  the  nuclear  arms 
race.  Instead,  I  urge  the  administration 
to  show  the  world  an  example  of  ma- 
turity and  restraint  in  dealing  with  this 
most  complex  and  dangerous  problem 
of  living  in  the  thermonuclear  age. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  the  Senator  from  South  E>akota  has 
made  the  issues  which  appear  so  com- 
plex— and  are  complex — very  clear  in  his 
speech.  He  has  brought  to  bear  on  this 
debate  more  strongly  and  clearly  than 
it  has  been  made  before  the  importance 
of  a  proper  decision  on  this  issue,  and 
of  attempting  to  secure  agreements  with 
the  Soviet  Union  against  further  pro- 
liferation, both  in  our  own  country  and 
in  their  coimtry,  of  both  offensive  and 
defensive  nuclear  weapons. 

As  the  Senator  has  stated,  we  know 
that  when  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  have  similar  interests,  they 
have  been  able  to  come  to  agreement,  as 
they  have  in  the  case  of  the  Nuclear  Test 
Ban  Treaty  and  the  Outer  Space  Treaty, 
and  as  I  hope  they  will  on  the  Nonpro- 
Uferation Treaty. 

I  thought  one  of  the  most  telling 
thrusts  of  the  Senator's  argument  was 
that  the  building  of  an  ABM  system  by 
either  country  would  only  make  it  more 
difficult  to  come  to  agreement  upon  the 
question  of  nuclear  weapons,  and  would 
also  upset,  if  we  can  call  it  that,  what- 
ever kind  of  competence  either  country 
has  in  the  way  of  nuclear  deterrent.  It 
could  only  upset  the  nuclear  deterrent. 
Mr.  McGO'VERN.  The  Senator's  point 
is  well  taken.  I  commena  him  on  the  ex- 
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cellent  statement  he  made  In  the  Sen- 
ate earlier  In  the  week.  I  know  he  has 
read  the  literature  on  this  subject  per- 
haps more  carefully  than  any  of  the 
rest  of  us  and  has  become  thoroughly  in- 
formed on  the  whole  Issue. 

Especially  in  recent  months.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  undisputed  fact  that  it 
is  cheaper  and  easier  to  build  offensive 
weapons,  which  are  capable  of  over- 
whelming any  conceivable  defer^ive  sys- 
tem, is  a  Rood,  practical  argument  for 
both  sides  to  use  in  backins;  down  from 
this  foolish  exercise  of  constructing  or 
attempting  to  construct  an  anti-ballistic- 
missile  system. 

At  least  we  need  more  time  and  effort 
to  study  the  matter.  I  am  particularly 
impressed  with  the  additional  fact  that 
we  have  not  tested  the  component  parts 
of  the  ABM  system. 

We  need  more  research  and  develop- 
ment. I  think  that  even  the  advocates 
of  the  ABM  system  will  agree  that  it  has 
not  been  fully  tested. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  is  not  pro- 
posing to  kill  the  system  at  this  point. 
He  is  suggesting  that  we  proceed  with 
its  research  and  development  aspects. 
When  that  study  is  complete,  we  can 
make  a  judgment  as  to  whether  it  is  in 
our  interest  to  deploy  the  system. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
for  his  leadersliip 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  is  recognized. 

Mr  HATFIELD.  Mr  President.  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

As  President  Eisenhower  recently 
warned  us.  the  thin  defense  may  ignite 
a  missile  defense  race  with  the  Soviets 
which  could  mean  ruinous  new  national 
burdens.  Secretary  McNamara  and  other 
DOD  experts  have  consistently  estimated 
the  initial  cost  of  an  anti-Soviet  mis- 
sile defense  deployment  at  S40  billion. 
With  the  inevitable  modification  and  en- 
hancement costs  added  after  initial  in- 
stallation we  are  doubtless  risking  a 
beginning  on  a  $100  billion  buiden  in  the 
next  8  to  10  years,  a  burden  which  will 
in  no  way  enhance  our  safety  or  security. 
Thus  we  are  in  danger  of  digging  a  bot- 
tomless pit  if  we  commence  the  missile 
defense  race.  This  pit  will  drain  our  vital 
resources  in  the  1970s  as  Vietnam  has 
drained  them  in  the  1960's.  Just  as  in 
Vietnam,  where  we  were  always  told  by 
the  Defense  Department  that  a  little 
input  would  achieve  the  goal,  each  up- 
ward step  will  fail  when  the  Soviets 
simply  enhance  their  strategic  force. 
Each  escalation  which  fails  will  be  the 
excuse  for  another  and  more  expensive 
attempt.  There  is  no  clear  way  to  avoid 
the  ruinous  road,  as  we  have  finally 
learned  in  Vietnam,  except  to  avoid 
starting  in  the  wrong  direction  at  the 
very  beginning. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quoriun  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

WHY    CONGRESS    SHOOLO    REJECT   THE    PROPOSED 
"THIN"    ABM    SYSTEM 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
support  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan,  which  would  prevent  obliga- 
tion or  expenditure  of  funds  for  the  pro- 
curement or  const!  action  of  any  ABM 
system. 

My  position  is  unchanged,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  comments 
on  amendments  on  April  18  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
ments were  ordeied  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Symington.  Mr.  President.  I  voted  for 
the  previous  amendment  on  the  ABM.  as 
presented  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

In  listening  to  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee. It  W.1S  never  clear  to  me  why  It  was 
not  necessary  to  have  an  antl-balllstlc-mls- 
.sile  system  to  protect  iis  against  the  Soviet 
Union's  developments  m  this  field,  but  It 
was  necessary  to  have  one  that  protected  us 
;igain8t  the  very  limited  Chinese  develop- 
ments Frankly,  that  Just  did  not  make  sense 
to  me. 

I  decided,  after  listening  to  the  testimony, 
that  a  large  part  of  the  reason  why  we  were 
turning  down  a  $30  billion  system  in  favor 
of  a  S5  billion  system  was  $25  billion,  and 
just  could  not  follow  the  position  taken  by 
the  Department  of  Defense.  I  concluded  that 
If  It  was  not  necessary  for  this  country  to 
defend  itself  against  a  ballistic  missile  attack 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  it  was  not  in  the  Na- 
tion's Interest  to  spend  billions  on  defense 
against  a  possible  future  danger — something 
rhe  Chinese  will  probably  develop  In  years 
to  come  If  the  arguments  against  develop- 
ing an  ABM  to  protect  us  from  the  Soviet 
Union  are  sound,  in  my  opinion,  the  argu- 
menis  for  developing  a  system  to  protect  us 
again&t  the  Chinese  are  unsound. 

Per  these  reasons  I  will  vote  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  would  result  in  a  reduction 
of  $227.3  million  in  the  military  con- 
struction bill  now  being  considered,  plus 
a  reduction  of  $387.4  million  in  the  de- 
fense appropriations  bill,  for  a  total 
reduction  of  some  $615  million. 

In  recent  years,  I  have  listened  to  a 
great  deal  of  testimony,  before  various 
Senate  committees,  about  the  possible 
development  of  an  ABM  system;  and 
that  testimony  has  convinced  me  that 
neither  the  Defense  Department  nor  the 
administration  has  made  any  firm  broad 
policy  decision  wi-th  respect  to  increasing 
the  damage  limiting" — defensive — ca- 
pability of  the  United  States  that  would 
justify  at  this  lime  the  deployment  of  an 
ABM  system  against  a  possible  attack 
from  any  aggressor. 

In  January  1967,  in  a  statement  before 
the  Armed  Services  and  Appropriations 
Committees,  the  former  Secretary  of  De- 
fense stated : 

After  studying  the  subject  exhaustively, 
and  after  hearing  the  view  of  our  principal 
military  and  civilian  advisors,  we  have  con- 
cluded that  we  should  not  initiate  an  ABM 
deployment  at  this  time  for  any  of  these 
purposes. 

In  support  of  this  conclusion,  the  Sec- 
retory presented  the  following  argu- 
ments: 


( 1 )  Increasing  the  defensive  capability  of 
the  United  States  would  force  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion to  increase  Its  offensive  capability  ac- 
cordingly and  the  United  States  would  be  In 
no  better  position  than  before. 

(2)  It  Is  not  clear  that  we  need  an  ABM 
defense  against  China.  In  any  event,  the  lead 
time  for  deployment  of  a  significant  Chinese 
offensive  force  Is  longer  than  that  required 
for  U.S.  ABM  deployment;  therefore,  the 
decision  for  the  latter  need  not  be  made  now. 

(3)  Other  technological  developments  In 
offensive  forces  over  the  next  seven  years  may 
make  obsolete,  or  drastically  degrade,  the 
NIke-X  system  as  presently  envisioned.  (Tlie 
$2'o  billion  Nlke-Ajax  system  which  has  now 
been  abandoned  is  a  case  In  point.)  We  c.tii 
predict  with  certainty  that  there  will  be  -sub- 
stantial additional  costs  for  updating  any 
system  we  might  consider  Installing  at  this 
time  against  the  Soviet  missile  threat. 

(4)  Maintaining  our  "assured  destruction" 
(Offensive)  capability  against  the  Soviets  la 
a  more  effective  utlUsuitlon  of  our  resources 
than  deployment  of  an  ABM  which  would  be 
ineffective  under  the  present  state  of  tech" 
nology. 

(5)  Construction  of  an  ABM  system  could 
hinder  United  States-Soviet  talks  with  re- 
spect to  possible  strategic  arms  limitation. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Secretary  made  a 
good  case  against  deployment  of  any 
ABM  system  at  that  time:  and  it  is  vei-y 
difficult  for  me  to  understand  why  these 
arguments  for  postponing  decision  on 
such  deployment  in  1967  are  not  just  as 
valid  today — less  than  a  year  and  a  half 
later. 

Only  8  months  after  the  former  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  presented  his  case 
against  deployment  of  any  ABM,  how- 
ever, he  announced  the  decision  to  rec- 
ommend deployment  of  the  limited  Sen- 
tinel ABM  system  in  order  that  this 
coimti-y  would  be  able  to  defend  itself 
against  a  possible  attack,  not  from  the 
Soviet  Union  but  from  Red  China. 

The  reason  for  this  sudden  and  sharp 
shift  in  position  was  never  clear  to  me 
and  is  not  clear  today. 

At  the  time  of  the  announcement  of 
his  changed  position,  the  fonner  Secre- 
tory appeared  to  base  his  decision  on 
first  the  fact  that  the  leadtime  was  such 
that  it  would  be  advantageous  for  the 
United  States  to  begin  development  of  an 
ABM  system  against  a  possible  future 
Chinese  missile  threat;  and,  second,  a 
growing  belief  that  the  Red  Chinese,  in 
their  early  stage  of  developing  a  missile 
capability,  might  act  in  an  irrational 
manner,  whereas  the  Soviet  Union,  more 
aware  of  the  United  States  "Assured  De- 
struction" capability,  would  be  expected 
to  act  more  rationally. 

I  cannot  accept  these  tenuous  argu- 
ments as  justification  for  putting  a  fur- 
ther military  burden  on  the  American 
toxpayers  by  spending  S5  to  $10  billion 
on  a  "thin"  ABM  system. 

As  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hart]  has  pointed  out,  the  timing  of  a 
potential  future  Chinese  missile  threat 
has  been  reevaluated  since  the  decision 
was  made.  The  Senator  quoted  a  high 
Defense  Department  official  as  saying 
there  has  been  "at  least  a  1-year  slip 
in  the  Chinese  ICBM  program  beyond 
what  we  expected  when  we  made  the 
deployment  decision." 

In  addition,  the  argument  that  the 
Chinese  might  act  more  irrationally 
than  the  Soviets  would  appear  both  a 
shallow  and  an  illogical  basis  for  spend- 
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ing  these  billions  on  a  partial  ABM  sys- 
tem the  effectiveness  and  lifetime  use- 
fulness of  which  is  very  questionable 
.ndeed. 

If  we  accept  the  theory  that  the  main- 
tenance of  an  'assured  destruction" 
.-•jabllity— that  is,  "an  ability  to  inflict 
It  all  times  and  under  all  foreseeable 
conditions  an  unacceptable  degree  of 
dainai;e  upon  any  single  aggressor,  or 
combination  of  aggressors  even  after  ab- 
sorbing a  surprise  attack,"  which  has 
been  the  ver>'  base  of  the  position  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  many 
years— it  is  difficult  to  understand  why 
the  same  deterrent  is  not  as  effective 
against  the  far  smaller  threat  of  Red 
China  than  that  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Some  people  argue  that  the  coastruc- 
tion  and  deployment  of  the  Sentinel 
ABM  would  be  a  first  step  in  the  con- 
sti-uction  of  a  full  ABM  against  possible 
attack  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  former  Secrdtai-y  of  Defense  and 
other  members  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment however,  have  repeatedly  insi-sted 
that  the  Sentinel  ABM  system  is  not  de- 
signed as  %  building  block  looking  toward 
a  "thick"  ABM  system  against  the 
Soviet  Union. 

In  October  1967,  in  testimony  before 
the  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Committee,  the 
Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Engi- 
neering, Dr.  John  FO-ster,  made  this  point 
in  a  colloquy  with  Representative  Craio 
Hosmer.  Republican  of  California: 

Representative  HosMtR.  That  confirms  the 
suspicion  of  some  people,  at  least,  that  this  is 
really  the  first  -stage  of  an  anti-Soviet  ABM. 
:is    well    as    an    antl-Chlneee    ABM.    Is    that 

right?  '  ^  ,  t.   J 

Dr.  Poster.  It  Is  certainly  not  s6.  and  I  had 
not  Intended  to  convty  that  impression. 

Dr.  Foster  occupies  the  foremost  sci- 
entific position  in  the  Pentagon  today. 
Furtlier,  | 

Representative  Hosmer.  From  the  nnswer 
you  gave,  could  it  tat  at  least  in  the  nature 
of  a  building  block  if  somebody  later  de- 
cided to  build  upon  It  to  make  a  full  sjstem, 
rather  than  a  thlu  sy$tem? 

Dr.  Foster.  Mr.  HOsmer.  this  is  not  being 
deployed  as  a  huilding  block  for  some  heavier 
system. 

"  Representative  IIosmer.  I  am  not  asking  if 
It  is.  I  am  ciskjnc;  if  it  were  possible.  If  we 
changed  from  thinking  thin  to  thinking 
thick,  that  we  could  build  on. 

Dr.  Poster.  Tlie  thli.king  may  be  thick,  but 
it  is  not  that  way.  Our  components,  as  1 
indicated  previously,  pre  such  that  if  one 
did  want  to  put  bRtterles  around  specific 
cities  one  certainly  could  do  that.  However, 
as  I  have  indicated.  I  believe,  as  the  Secre- 
tary does,  that  the  Soviet  reaction  would 
be  automatic,  and  we  would  not  be  able  to 
end  up  providing  that  protection. 

In  January  1968.  Secretary  McNa- 
mara, in  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  made  the 
following  statement: 

Should  *he  Soviets  persist  in  expanding 
what  now  appears  to  be  a  light  and  modest 
ABM  deployment  into  a  massive  one,  we  will 
be  forced  to  take  additional  steps. 

After  I  read  that  testimony.  I  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  Department  of 
Defense,  asking  the  following  question: 

Does  this,  in  effect,  mean  that  our  "light 
and  modest"  planned  ABM  deployment  is  in 
recognition  of  Soviet  Russia's  programs  as 
well  as  that  of  Red  China? 


The  Department  of  Defense  submitted  ♦     As  every   member  of  the  coinmittee 

*  •'"'I-  „.,„*  i,^«,,,    mornr  VvillinnR  r>t  nnllftr-"!  more 


a  reply  for  the  record,  and  it  reads  as 
follows : 

No.  The  statement  quoted  does  not  mean 
that  our  "light  and  modest"  planned  ABM 
deployment  is  in  recognition  of  Soviet  Rtis- 
sla's  programs  as  well  as  those  of  Red  China. 
The  paragraph  from  which  the  above  sen- 
tence Is  quoted  goes  on  to  say:  We  have 
available  the  leadtime  and  the  technology  to 
so  increase  both  the  quality  and  the  quantity 
of  our  strategic  offensive  forces — with  par- 
ticular attention  to  more  sophisticated  pene- 
tration aids— so  that  this  expensive  'Dam- 
age Limiting"  effort  would  give  them  no 
edge  in  the  nuclear  balance  whatsoever.  By 
the  same  token,  however,  we  must  realistic- 
ally .issume  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  take 
similar  steps  to  offset  any  threat  to  their 
deterrent  that  might  result  from  our  deploy- 
ing an  ABM  defense  of  our  own  cities. 

Tliat  was  the  end  of  that  answer. 

On  April  24,  1968,  about  2  months  ago, 
we  began  to  notice  a  shift  in  the  posi- 
tion of  Dr.  Po.ster  as  against  the  po.sition 
he,  along  with  Secretary  McNamara,  had 
previously.  In  testimony  before  the  Pre- 
paredness Investigating  Subcommittee, 
Dr.  Poster  stated: 

The  role  of  the  Sentinel  in  defense  against 
the  .Soviet  Union  is  a  much  more  con.plicated 
issue.  The  defense  of  urban  and  indiistrlal 
areas  in  the  U.S.  against  the  Soviet  Union 
was  not  a  design  goal  for  Sentinel,  although 
some  protection  of  Minuteman  will  be 
achieved. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Sentinel  system 
represents  the  most  advanced  missile  defense 
comoonents  now  available,  and  some  aspects 
of  its  deployment  are  compatible  with  a 
possible  future  defense  against  the  Soviet 
Union. 


Sensing  the  growing  oppo.sition  to  an 
ABM  system  that  would  defend  again.st 
the  smaller  threat,  but  not  the  greater, 
it  would  appear  the  Defense  Department 
is  hedging  on  their  earlier  emphatic  de- 
nial of  the  Sentinel  as  a  first  step  to  a 
thick  ABM,  in  effort  to  obtain  approval 
for  the  acknowledged   "thin"  system. 

This  confusion  about  the  real  role  of 
Sentinel  in  our  overall  defen.sive  capa- 
bility, coupled  with  its  questionable  ef- 
fectiveness and  the  truth  about  any  pres- 
ent Chinese  threat,"  is  most  disturbing. 
It  can  only  lead  one  to  conclude  that  until 
seme  basic  and  important  questions  are 
answered,  it  is  essential  thit  .iny  decision 
to  begin  the  construction  and  deployment 
of  such  a  tremendously  expensive  partial 
system  be  postponed;  and  to  that  end  the 
funds  be  denied. 

Wlien  the  United  States  reaches  a  stage 
of  technology  which  would  allow  the  de- 
plojr-ment  of  a  truly  effective  defense 
against  the  offensive  missiles  that  might 
be  launched  by  any  counti-y.  that  might, 
in  turn,  influence  my  thinking,  although 
that  development  would  be  directly  oppo- 
site to  Pentagon  philosophy  for  many 
years:  also  it  would  be  against  tens  of 
billions  of  dollars  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  asked  of  Congress. 

But  just  because  the  Sentinel  system 
"represents  the  most  advanced  missile 
defense  components  now  available,"  that 
is  not  reason  why  it  should  be  deployed. 
In  1953,  the  best  missile  defense  we 
had  was  the  Nike- Aj  ax.  That  system 
has  long  been  obsolete  because  of  theo- 
retical advances  in  our  technologj'.  As 
mentioned,  the  system  has  now  been 
abandoned,  at  a  cost  to  the  taxpayer  of 
some  $2 '2  billion. 


must  know,  many  billions  of  dollars  more 
have  been  expended  by  the  American 
taxpayer  on  various  designs  and  develop- 
ment of  missiles  which  later  were  shelved 
because  their  design  was  either  unsound 
or  obsolete;  in  fact,  except  for  war  itself, 
it  is  in  this  field  of  research  and  develop- 
ment that  we  have  had  the  most  waste. 

In  summary,  therefore,  if  we  do  not 
have  the  technological  know-how  at  this 
time  to  deploy  an  effective  defense 
against  our  greatest  threat,  and  if.  at 
least  until  recently,  according  to  the 
civilian  authority  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, the  Sentinel  was  not  and  is  not 
designed  as  a  building  block  for  a  thick 
ABM  defense,  what  reason  could  there 
be  lor  spending  these  additional  billions 
on  a  defense  against  a  possible  future 
Chinese  threat. 

Congress  has  recommended,  and  the 
President  has  accepted,  a  S6  billion  re- 
duction in  expenditures  this  year,  along 
with  a  10-percent  tax  incrca.se.  We  in 
Congress,  therefore,  should  recognize  the 
recommendation  made  recently  by  11  iC 
President  that,  wherever  possible,  and  in 
order  to  effect  this  $6  billion  reduction, 
we  .should  reduce  heavily  non-Vietnam 
military  expenditures. 

Only  today  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
with  only  16  Senators  di.ssenting,  v.e 
have  passed  the  tax  bill.  If  we  do  not 
take  a  look  at  this  gigantic  military 
budget  where  arc  we  going  to  get  the 
36  billion?  Heie  would  appear  an  ideal 
place  to  start,  because  it  is  an  open  ques- 
tion, in  my  opinon  and  in  the  opinion  of 
many  informed  persons,  whether  or  not 
this  system  would  contribute  to  the  .se- 
curity of  our  country. 

I  believe  that  the  Nation  must  preserve 
its  deterrent  capability — conventional  as 
well  as  nuclear  deterrence — adequate  to 
prevent  any  attack  by  a  possible  enemy. 
With  that  premise,  if  such  fimds  are 
available,  it  would  be  far  wiser  to  spend 
them  on  modern  planes  and  .submarines 
than  on  a  multibillion  dollar  program  to 
defend  this  country  against  a  possible 
missile  danger  which  does  not  exist  to- 
day and  may  never  exist. 

In  that  connection,  it  is  no  secret  Ihut 
the  United  States  has  not  even  desiuned. 
let  alone  put  into  production,  any  fiUUer 
plane  since  1954.  It  is  a  fact  that  we  have 
not  even  had  contract  definition  on  any 
bomber  except  the  B-52  laid  down  ia 
1946.  that  is  being  produced  today. 

All  we  have  worked  on  is  the  TFX 
series.  The  F-lllB  TFX  has  been 
grounded  by  Congress:  and  until  recently 
the  F-lllA  TFX  was  grounded  by  the 
Air  Force  itself. 

Although  largely  classified,  it  would 
appear  the  information  gathered  by  the 
able  senior  Senator  from  Mississippi  in 
his  Preparedness  Investigating  Subcom- 
mittee, on  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
the  ranking  member,  indicates  that  the 
submarine  picture  looks  just  as  bad  to- 
day as  the  picture  on  new  combat  planes. 
We  all  know  that  the  resources  of  this 
country  are  now  truly  limited,  and  that 
they  are  becoming  steadily  more  limited. 
We  know  also  that  we  have  serious  and 
growing  problems  at  home  which  re- 
quire currently  the  expenditure  by  this 
Government  of  billions  of  dollars. 
Prom  the  stondpoint  of  relative  pri- 
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ority.  If  I  am  sure  of  anything.  I  am  sure 
that  a  realistic  investment  in  a  flner 
America  will  be  far  more  rewarding  than 
this  theoretical  investment  to  protect  our 
country  from  this  theoretical  danger. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  I  respectfully 
urge  Senators  to  vote  for  the  Cooper- 
Hart  amendment. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr  SYMINGTON,  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  able  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  would  very  much  appre- 
ciate bein?  enlightened  as  to  whether,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri,  tlie  Sentinel  system  has 
been  relatively  proved  as  to  its  effective- 
ne.ss? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Under  no  circum- 
stances could  any  one  say  its  effective- 
ness had  been  proved. 

Mr.  PERCY.  May  I  ask  further,  wheth- 
er the  di»Unguished  Senator  has  any  in- 
formation as  to  what  position  President 
Eisenhower  took  on  the  deployment  of 
an  ABM  system? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  As  to  that.  I  say  to 
my  good  friend.  I  just  do  not  know. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Last  year.  I  talked  at 
length  with  Dr.  Kistiakowsky.  the  former 
scientific  and  technical  adviser  to  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower.  As  I  recall,  he  told  me 
at  the  time  that  he.  as  well  as  other  past 
and  since  then  appointed  scientific  and 
technical  advisers  to  the  President,  had 
advised  against  the  deployment  of  an 
ABM  system. 

Does  this  concur  with  the  understand- 
ing of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. I  believe  that  a  majority  of 
the  scientific  fraternity  look  with  grave 
apprehension  at  the  effectiveness  of  any 
overall  anti-ballistic-missile  defense  con- 
cept. Especially  among  those  scientists 
who  thinj£  beyond  just  the  scientific  ap- 
proach, and  recognize  the  growing  cost 
problem,  the  tragic  record  of  the  failure 
of  so  many  missile  projects,  turning  into 
nothing  more  or  less  than  waste,  no  doubt 
influenced  their  thinking. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  have  aivcn  this  matter 
a  great  deal  of  thought.  It  will  be  one 
of  the  most  momentous  decisions  we  will 
be  making.  I  have  come  to  some  con- 
clusions which  I  should  hke  to  share 
with  Senators.  It  might  take  me  3  or  4 
minutes  to  state  them.  If  it  is  an  appro- 
priate time  to  do  so  now.  will  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Missouri  yield 
for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  would  say  that 
whenever  the  able  Senator  from  Illinois 
has  something  to  say.  that  is  a  profitable 
occasion  for  Members  of  this  body  and 
the  audience.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  President,  in  considering  the  Mili- 
tary Construction  Authorization  Act,  I 
think  we  must  pa:*  special  attention  to 
the  request  for  funds  to  deploy  the  Sen- 
tinel anti-ballistic-missile  program  in  the 
coming  fiscal  year.  I  strongly  support 
continued  research  and  development  in 
the  anti-ballistic-missile  field,  so  that 
the  United  States  will  have  the  capacity 
to  deploy  an  adequate  and  efTecti.  e  ABM 


system  when  and  if  circumstances  re- 
quire such  deployment.  As  I  said  in  the 
Senate  on  April  18,  1968: 

I  fe«l  it  la  essential  that  we  not  permit 
cur  technological  know-how  to  fall  far  be- 
hind that  of  another  nation  in  significant 
weiiponry. 

This  said,  one  must  then  consider  the 
desirability  of  starting  on  construction 
and  deployment  of  the  ABM  system  in 
fiscal  year  1969. 1  do  not  choose  to  repeat 
the  many  arguments  already  advanced 
in  favor  of.  and  in  opposition  to,  such 
construction  and  deployment  in  the  next 
year.  I  know  that  Senators  have  studied 
the  matter  in  detail,  and  that,  therefore, 
this  comment  is  unnecessai^y-  I  would, 
however,  like  ic  share  bricrly  wiiii  them 
the  conclusions  I  have  reached. 

Senators  will  recall  that  the  Sentinel 
ABM  program  was  endorsed  by  the 
Johnson  administration  as  the  answer 
to  a  possible  Chinese  ICBM  attack  in  the 
early  1970's.  At  tliat  time.  Secretai-y 
McNamara  stated  that  the  system  would 
not  be  effective  against  a  sophisticated 
Soviet  missile  attack.  Assistant  Secre- 
taj-y  of  Defense  Warnke  now  states  that 
the  Chinese  ICBM  program  is  lagging, 
and  Secretai-y  ClilTord  states  that  the 
Sentinel  system  is  actually  expected  to  be 
somewhat  effective  against  a  possible  So- 
viet attack.  Yet  It  seems  clear  that  the 
so-called  'thin  defense"  of  the  Sentinel 
system  could  not  be  effective  against  a 
sophisticated  Soviet  missile  attack.  Sec- 
retary McNamara  s  position  on  this  ap- 
pears unassailable,  for  the  limited  na- 
ture of  the  Sentinel  system  would  make 
it  inadequate  against  a  Soviet  attack. 

In  view  of  this  new  emphasis  on  a 
possible  Soviet  attack,  it  is  clear  that  the 
Johnson  administration  foresees,  but 
does  not  acknowledge,  that  the  S5.5  bil- 
lion Sentinel  system  is  only  the  first  step 
toward  a  much  bigger  ABM  program 
oriented  against  a  presumed  Soviet 
threat.  Estimates  of  cost  for  a  system 
which  might  truly  be  effective  against  a 
Soviet  attack  have  l^n  as  high  as  $80 
billion.  There  is  no  a^urance  whatsoever 
that  I  know  of,  that  that  system  could 
even  be  made  effective  with  our  present 
technology. 

Since  embarking  on  a  military  pro- 
gram of  such  dimensions  will  seriously 
affect  the  capability  of  this  country  to 
meet  its  domestic  needs  and  foreign 
commitments  for  a  dozen  years  to  come, 
I  have  concluded  that  It  would  be  un- 
wise to  make  this  monumental  decision 
now.  We  have  a  lame-duck  administra- 
tion. A  decision  affecting  national  policy 
for  many  years  Into  the  future  should  be 
made  In  the  first  year  of  the  new  ad- 
ministration which  will  be  elected  in 
November.  Since  China's  ICBM  program 
has  slowed  down,  I  believe  we  can  safely 
defer  the  decision  until  we  have  a  new 
President  and  a  new  administration. 
Therefore.  I  support  the  Cooper-Hart 
amendment. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  impressed  with  the  statement  Just 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  Let 
me  add  It  is  Interesting  that  he  brought 
in  the  opinion  of  President  Elsenhower 
on  this  matter.  As  an  aside,  President 
Eisenhower  has  had  considerable  exjierl- 


ence  in  military  matters.  He  was  prob- 
ably the  first  to  recommend  heavy  re- 
duction of  our  troops  in  Europe. 

Recently,  an  article  which  mentioned 
me  was  published  In  the  newspapers. 
It  stated  that  members  of  the  State 
Department  were  lobbying  Members  of 
Congress  in  an  effort  to  have  the  troop 
reduction  matter  dropped.  The  article 
stated  that  the  chief  lobbyist  was  our 
fonner  American  Ambassador  to  Ger- 
many. 

Mr.  President.  General  Elsenhower 
did  not  spend  much  time  in  Bonn;  rath- 
er most  of  it  in  Paris.  But  he  was  the 
first  military  head  of  SHAPE.  I  think  It 
fair  to  say  he  knew  and  knows  a  little 
about  military  matters,  perhaps  as  much 
as  certain  members  of  the  State  De- 
partment. In  any  case.  I  was  glad  that 
the  majority  leader,  who  told  me  he 
.sup!X)rted  the  Hart-Cooper  amend- 
ment— but  who.  unfortunately,  could 
not  be  in  the  Chamber  at  this  time — 
made  a  talk  earlier  this  week  in  defense 
of  those  of  us  who  believe  that  addi- 
tional money  can  be  saved  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers — as  we  face  the  expendi- 
ture of  these  gigantic  sums,  at  a  time 
when  the  value  of  the  dollar  is  a  matter 
of  concern — by  reducing  our  troop 
strength  in  Europe. 

In  due  course.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
answer  the  article  written  by  my  good 
friend  Chalmers  Roberts  In  the  Wash- 
ington Post. 

I  merely  present  this  now  as  evidence 
that  in  other  fields  also  people  are  be- 
ginning to  realize  that  no  countiT — 
not  even  this  great  countrj* — can  afford 
to  spend  annually  over  $80  billion  for 
the  militar>'. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  able  Senator  from  Washington, 
who  would  comment  on  remarks  just 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
Percy  1 . 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  appreciate  the  will- 
ingness of  my  good  friend  from  Missouri 
to  yield  to  me  at  this  point.  I  know  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illlnoi.<: 
would  want  me  to  keep  the  record 
straight.  I  believe,  as  I  listened  care- 
fully to  the  statement,  that  he  said  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Clifford  had  Indicated 
the  system  would  be  effective  against  a 
Soviet  attack. 

I  think  that  the  able  Senator  from  Ell- 
nols  will  find  that  Secretary  of  Defense 
Clifford  never  said  the  Sentinel  system 
could  be  effective  against  a  full-scale  So- 
viet missile  attack.  I  have  never  made 
such  a  statement,  and  I  do  not  know  of 
anyone  else  who  has.  Therefore,  I  think 
that  in  all  fairness,  so  that  we  can  keep 
this  dialog  straight  and  try  to  define 
the  issues,  my  good  friend  from  Illinois 
would  want  the  record  to  be  clear  on  that 
point. 

Secretary  Clifford,  on  June  18,  1968. 
sent  a  letter — which  I  read  into  the 
Record  of  Wednesday,  June  19 — to  the 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Russell,  and  he  quoted 
in  his  letter  a  statement  by  Dr.  Foster, 
who  is  the  director  of  Etefense  Research 
and  Engineering.  This  is  what  Dr.  Fos- 
ter said,  and  what  the  Secretai-y  quoted 
with  approval : 


The  Sentinel  missile  defense  system  la 
designed  to  (a)  prevent  a  successful  mlssUe 
attack  from  China  throxigh  the  late  1970'8 
(With  the  capability  to  continue  to  deny  or 
at  least  substantially  reduce  damage  from 
threau  in  later  year*);  (b)  limit  damage 
from  an  accidental  launch  from  any  source: 
and  (c)  provide  the  option  for  Increased  de- 
fense of  our  Mlnuteman  force.  If  necessary 
In  the  future. 

The  ability  to  protect  ourselves  from  unac- 
ceptable damage  from  a  numerically  large 
and  technically  advanced  missile  force  such 
as  that  of  the  Soviet  Union  Is  not  yet  tech- 
nically feasible.  However,  the  Sentinel  sys- 
tem will  complicate  any  attack  on  the  United 
States. 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
in  his  press  conference  yesterday  said: 

If  the  Soviets  are  developing  an  ABM 
system,  and  we  know  they  are  developing  it, 
and  we  know  that  they  are  deploying  it.  I 
believe  we  are  In  a  better  posture  to  reach 
agreement  with  them  on  an  ultimate  step 
toward  disarming  If  we  also  go  about  the 
deployment  of  a  system. 

I  think  our  negotiations  over  the  past 
decades  would  Incldate  that  this  Is  the  better 
position  for  us  to  be  in  If  we  hope  to  achieve 
some  type  of  resolution  of  this  problem  with 
the  Soviets. 


Then  he  went  on  to  say: 

It  Is  my  view  as  I  said,  that  this  has  a  very 
real  importance  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
Chinese  system. 

It  Is  also  my  belief  that  it  has  a  real 
significance  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

I  believe  that  if  they  develop  and  deploy  a 
workable  ABM  system  and  we  do  not  do  so, 
I  believe  that  we  are  at  a  disadvantage  and 
I  think  that,  from  my  standpoint  I  am  un- 
willing to  accept  that  disadvantage. 

Let  me  say  in  conclusion  that  the  deploy- 
ment of  this  system  in  my  opinion  is  not 
only  Important,  and  I  think  vital  from  the 
standpoint  of  China  and  some  other  country, 
I  think  It  also  Is  important  from  the  sl|^- 
polnt  of  the  Soviet  Union.  ^ 

I  thought  the  Senator  would  want  to 
have  that  statement.  I  know  that  in  the 
discussions  of   this  matter  before  the 
committees  the  Secret  ai-y  of  Defense  has 
made  it  very  clear.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
member  of  the  coamnittee,  or  of  anyone 
in  the  Defense  Department,  who  takes 
the  position  that  the  system  would  at 
this  time,  and  at  this  stage  of  the  art, 
be  effective  against  a  full-scale  Soviet 
attack.  It  will,  however,  save  lives.  It 
complicates  the  Soviet  problem.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  it  will  save  from  20 
million  to  30  million  American  lives  in 
the  event  of  a  Soviet  attack.  But  it  does 
not  mean  that  we  would  not  lose  millions 
of  lives.  Without  this  system,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  120  million  American  lives 
would  be  lost  in  a  Soviet  nuclear  attack. 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  IlUnois  to  reply 
to  the  comments  of  the  able  Senator 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  appreci- 
ate very  much  the  clarification  of  the 
point  by  the  Senator  from  Washington, 
who  is  very  knowledgeable  in  this  field. 
It  would  be  a  tragic  mistake  if  anyone 
really  felt  that  what  we  were  doing  was 
authorizing  the  construction  of  a  system 
which  would  provide  any  kind  of  effec- 
tive protection  against  missile  attack 

Mr.  JACKSON.  A  full-scale  missile  at- 
tack from  the  Soviet  Union. 


Mr.  PERCY.  A  missile  attack  from  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  But  there  Is  agreement 
as  to  its  effectiveness  against  an  attack 
from  the  Chinese. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  yield  for  a  general  col- 
loquy, but  other  Senators  appear  ready 
to  ask  me  questions. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  wUl  yield  to  me  to  complete  my 
thought,  if  it  is  true  that  there  has  been 
a  delay,  and  an  acknowledged  delay,  in 
the  construction  of  the  Chinese  system, 
and  If  it  has  been  concluded  that  there  is 
no  effective  defense  against  a  Soviet  sys- 
tem, then  I  cannot  see,  for  the  life  of 
me.  why  we  want  to  rush  ahead  with  a 
system  that,  in  my  judgment,  will  not  be 
effective  and  has  not  been  proven.  The 
comments  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton in  clarification  of  this  point  have 
further  reinforced  my  own  view  that  we 
should  not  go  ahead  with  the  construc- 
tion this  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  believe  that  the 
American  public  has  the  impression  that 
Secretary  Clifford  claimed  the  Sentinel 
system  would  have  some  effectiveness 
against  a  Soviet  attack.  For  example,  the 
Chicago  Tribime  of  June  21, 1968,  stated: 
In  asking  for  retention  of  the  funds  for 
the  ABM  system.  Clifford  said  that  not  only 
would  It  protect  the  United  States  against 
the  unsophisticated  kind  of  attack  that  can 
be  expected  from  Red  China,  but  that  it 
would  also  give  some  measure  of  protection 
to  American  land-based  missile  sites  against 
a  more  sophisticated  Russian  attack. 

The  New  York  Times  of  Jime  20,  1968, 
reported  as  follows: 

The  Defense  Department  rationale  for 
building  the  antlballlstlc  missile  system  also 
seemed  to  be  shifting  away  from  Conununist 
China  toward  the  Soviet  Union. 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  think,  with  all  due 
respect,  that  the  Senator  misses  the 
central  point.  If  we  defer  approval  of  the 
program  for  a  year,  it  does  not  mean  we 
defer  the  system  a  year;  in  fact,  we 
defer  it  for  2  years.  When  we  have  a 
slippage  of  the  first  year,  affecting  de- 
ployment of  the  first  battery,  it  affects 
the  whole  system.  So  it  does  not  follow 
that  a  slippage  of  1  year  means  that 
the  program  slips  only  a  year.  We  would 
lose  some  2  years  in  the  availability  of 
an  operating  system  which  would  give 
full  coverage  to  the  United  States. 

When  we  talk  about  the  Soviet's  threat, 
I  want  to  mention  that  this  system  does 
include  a  capability  of  providing  pro- 
tection against  an  attack  on  the  Mln- 
uteman system.  We  have  the  Spartan, 
which  is  an  area  defense  system.  Then 
there  is  the  Sprint,  which  is  a  point 
defense  and  can  be  used  in  defense  of 
the  Minuteman  sites. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate this  colloquy.  It  has  added  a 
great  deal  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  this  matter.  AU  I  can  say  is,  as 
we  talk  about  slippages,  that  for  nearly 
30  years  my  primary  interest  has  been 
preservation  of  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  The  biggest  slippages  have  been 
in  approving  weapons,  especially  missile 


weapons,  that  later  proved  to  be  obsoles- 
cent or  just  would  not  work.  That  has 
been  the  big  slippage,  especially  when 
we  correlate  that  with  the  fact  we  have 
this  now  serious  financial  problem  in 
our  country. 

If  this  military  budget  continues  to 
grow  and  grow,  where  are  we  going  to 
get  the  money  to  educate  our  children? 
Where  are  we  going  to  get  the  money  to 
handle  the  problems  of  our  cities?  Where 
are  we  going  to  get  the  money  to  more 
properly  control  water  pollution  and  air 
pollution? 

We  passed  a  bill  this  very  morning 
which  stipulates  that  we  cut  $6  billion 
out  of  this  budget.  Everybody  asks. 
"Where  are  you  going  to  cut  to  arrive 
at  the  $6  billion?" 

After  thorough  study,  I  say  to  you  we 
can  cut  this  $615  million  out  of  the 
budget  without  affecting  the  security  of 
the  United  States. 

A  small  slippage  Involved  is  based  on 
the  estimate  of  what  the  Chinese  have 
done  In  a  year;  but  the  big  slippage  is 
the  fact  that,  any  time  anybody  comes  up 
and  says  "this  is  for  defense,  we  put  it 
through." 

This  year  the  Defense  Department  is 
asking  the  gigantic  sum  of  $8  billion  lor 
research  and  development. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  an  observation  on  the  Pentagon 
research  and  development  program  re- 
cent years  by  a  friend  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington  and  mine.  Mr.  W.  J. 
McNeil,  who  for  12  years  was  Comp- 
troller of  the  Defense  Department. 

In  an  interview  given  for  Aimed 
Forces  management.  Mr.  McNeil  stated, 
in  questioning  research  and  develop- 
ment expenditures: 

I  don't  think  the  Pentagon  is  getting  much 
for  Its  money  these  days  In  R&D.  With  our 
$35-40  billion  (total  Defense  budget)  we 
got  a  lot  more  new  programs  started.  Some 
ended  up  outmoded;  others  turned  out  to 
be  awfully  good  weapons.  What  have  we  got- 
ten in  the  last  seven  years  that's  been  new 
or  a  drastic  improvement  of  existing 
weapons?  If  we  had  operated  in  1955  under 
today's  theory  of  not  proceeding  until  all 
elements  are  well  within  the  state  of  the  art, 
for  instance,  we'd  never  have  developed 
Polaris. 


Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr.  Pell)  . 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Missouri.  I  had  a  couple  of 
questions  I  wanted  to  ask  him  to  help 
clarify  my  own  thinking.  Originally  I  was 
inclined  to  support  the  thin  ABM.  Sec- 
retary McNamara  came  up  and  talked  to 
a  group  of  so-called  liberal  Representa- 
tives and  Senators  in  defense  of  the 
merits  of  the  system  because  of  the 
threat  from  the  Chinese.  That  was  the 
argument  that  was  used.  As  I  under- 
stand now.  the  thrust  of  the  argument 
of  the  proponents  for  the  thin  ABM  is 
that  it  would  be  useful,  not  against  the 
Chinese,  but  as  a  first  step  against  the 
Soviets.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  That  is  the  posi- 
tion today,  as  I  understand.  It  was  not 
the  position  a  few  months  ago. 

Mr.  PELL.  That  is  a  change  in  the  po- 
sition of  our  administration.  That  would 
be  correct,  too,  because,  as  I  understand 
it,  from  the  viewpoint  of  China,  when  we 
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look  at  a  gIot>«.  it  would  be  dlfDcult  to 
launch  mlsalles  without  their  flying  over 
the  Soviet  Union.  Moreover,  I  under- 
stand there  are  probably  cheaper  meth- 
ods available  to  China  of  hurting  the 
United  States  than  by  building  an  ICBM 
system. 

Mr  SYMINGTON  When  it  comes  to 
the  geography  of  China  and  Russia,  I 
am  sure  the  able  Senator  Is  more  con- 
versant than  I.  Because  of  his  capacity 
for  study,  and  his  membership  on  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  I  am  con- 
fident he  is  correct:  but  I  would  not  want 
to  corroborate  without  checking. 

Mr.  PELL,  I  had  better  test  it  on  a 
globe  of  the  world  via  the  Great  Circle 
route. 

In  connection  with  this  general  dls- 
etisslon,  as  I  understand  it.  from  a  first 
strike  viewpoint,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  each  have  the  power 
to  Inflict  great  damage  and  great  mor- 
tality on  the  other,  but  our  power  in  this 
rest>ect  \s  on  the  order  of.  would  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  estimate,  two  or 
three  times  that  of  the  Soviet  Union? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Well,  we  have  more 
capacity  In  the  way  of  megatonnage  than 
does  the  Soviet  Union:  and  we  have  even 
more  capacity  in  the  way  of  actual  mis- 
siles. The  figures  are  classified,  but  if  the 
Senator  has  In  the  back  of  his  mind  the 
theory  of  overkill.  I  would  say  that  I  do 
believe  In  the  logic  of  that  theory. 

I  would  think  it  Is  far  more  Important 
to  place  our  money  on  increasing  the 
PSI  of  our  missile  bases  than  it  is  to  em- 
bark on  another  one  of  these  theoretical, 
extravagant,  and  unproven  missile  de- 
velopments to  defend  against  a  Chinese 
threat. 

Mr.  PELL.  But  from  the  viewpoint  of 
parity,  we  are  certainly  better  than  equal 
to  the  Soviet  Union  In  first  strike  offen- 
sive capacity    would  that  not  be  correct? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  believe  that  true. 

Mr.  PELL.  Prom  a  defensive  viewTDoint, 
la  there  not  substantial  equality  of  pres- 
ent defensive  position  between  the  So- 
viet Union  and  the  United  States?  With- 
out going  into  anything  of  a  classified 
nature,  are  we  not  at  about  parity  as  of 
now? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  About  parity  on 
what? 

Mr.  PELL.  Prom  the  viewpoint  of  de- 
fensive capability. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  think  we  are 
skirting  close  to  classified  Infonnation, 
but  would  say  that  the  United  States  to- 
day is  capable  of  destroying  any  coun- 
try that  attacks  it.  Also  the  Soviet  Union 
is  capable  of,  in  effect,  destroying  any 
country  that  attacks  the  Soviet  Union.  I 
would  rather  leave  this  matter  right 
there,  than  get  too  deeply  into  any 
clai^slflcation  situation. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  one  of  my  re- 
grets about  the  unfortunate  venture  into 
Vietnam  is  that  it  has  prevented  us  from 
attaining  a  better  relationship  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  itself  that  better  rela- 
tionship would  save  tens  of  billions  of 
dollars  that  could  be  devoted  to  a  more 
worthy  cause  than  war. 

Certainly  the  Red  Chinese  are  today, 
with  their  many-thousand-mile  joint 
border,  at  least  as  much  a  threat  to  the 


Soviet  Union  as  they  are  to  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  PELL.  Reading  from  the  newspa- 
per statement  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense in  today's  Washington  Post,  on 
I>age  A- 18,  he  says: 

We  know  th*  SovleU  are  developing 
an  ABM  system,  and  we  luiow  they  are  de- 
ploying It. 

This  would  indicate  that  they  are  pres- 
ently deploying  In  the  Soviet  Union  an 
ABM  system:  would  that  be  a  correct 
statement?  My  understanding  has  been 
that  the  only  Soviet  true  ABM  system 
is  the  one  that  has  been  deployed  about 
Moscow 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Well,  "you  pay 
your  money  and  you  take  your  choice." 
The  former  Secretary  of  Defense  took 
exactly  the  opposite  position,  because  he 
said: 

Construction  of  an  ABM  system  could 
hinder  tJnited  States-Soviet  talks  with  re- 
spect to  possible  strategic  arms  limitations. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  friend  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
speak  later  on  other  phases  of  his  speech, 
but  I  should  like  to  comment  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  on  the  issue  he 
raised  in  his  question  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

It  has  been  said  repeatedly  in  speeches 
during  the  last  week,  by  those  who  sup- 
port the  ABM  system,  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  building  an  ABM  system,  with- 
out explaining  what  kind  of  a  system 
it  is,  or  Its  effectiveness. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  talked 
with  me  earlier  today:  and  quoting  the 
statement  made  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, Mr.  Clifford,  said,  "This  disturbs 
me.  The  Soviets  are  building  an  ABM 
system."  It  disturbs  all  of  us. 

I  said,  "I  think  it  would  be  wise  to 
inquire  of  members  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  who  have  access  to  all 
the  classified  information  as  to  what 
kind  of  a  system  it  is." 

I  wish  to  quote  the  testimony  of  Secre- 
tary McNamara  before  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  which  is  not  classified — 
I  do  not  think  it  is  classified,  because  I 
seciu^d  this  book  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  whether  this  is  classified. 
It  is  a  statement  by  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Robert  S.  McNamara  on  the  fis- 
cal year   1969-73   defense  program. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  No,  that  is  not  clas- 
sified. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  did  not  think  It  was. 
I  placed  a  large  part  of  his  testimony 
in  the  Congressional  Record  last 
Wednesday. 

This  is  what  he  said  about  the  anti- 
ballistic-missile  defense  of  the  Soviet 
Union: 

Last  year  I  noted  that  In  addition  to  the 
GALOSH  system  around  Moscow,  the  Soviets 
were  deploying  another  type  ol  defensive 
system  elsewhere  In  the  Soviet  Union.  I  cau- 
tioned, however  that  the  weight  of  the  evi- 
dence at  the  time  suggested  that  this  sys- 
tem was  not  Intended  primarily  for  antlbal- 
Ustlc  missile  defense.  Now.  I  can  tell  you  that 
the  majority  of  our  Intelligence  community 
no  longer  believes  that  this  so-called  "Tal- 
linn" system  ( which  Is  being  deployed  across 
th*  northwestern  approaches  to  the  Soviet 


Onion  and  In  several  other  places)  has  any 
significant  ABM  capability.  This  system  Is 
apparently  designed  for  use  within  the  at- 
modphere.  most  likely  against  an  aero-dy- 
namlc  rather  than  a  ballistic  missile  threat. 
Although  construction  of  the  Galosh  ABM 
system  around  Moscow  Is  proceeding  at  a 
moderate  pace,  no  effort  has  been  made  dur- 
ing the  last  year  to  expand  that  system  or 
rxtend  It  to  other  cities.  It  Is  the  consensus  of 
the  Intelligence  community  that  this  system 
could  provide  a  limited  defense  of  the  Mos- 
cow area  but  that  It  could  be  seriously  de- 
graded by  sophisticated  penetration  aids. 
Nevertheless,  knowing  what  we  do  about  pa.st 
Soviet  predilections  for  defensive  systems,  we 
must,  for  the  time  being,  plan  our  forces  on 
the  assumption  that  they  will  have  deployed 
some  sort  of  an  ABM  system  around  their 
major  cities  by  the  early  1970s. 

I  noted  the  other  day — and  I  am  sorry 
that  he  is  not  present — that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  said  in  his  speech  that 
the  ABM  system  was  being  extended 
throughout  the  Soviet  Union.  I  can  only 
say  that  Secretary  McNamara  said  that 
according  to  the  consensus  of  the  intelli- 
gence community  they  were  not.  I 
wanted  to  bring  that  point  out. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  brought  out  more  clearly 
the  point  we  were  trying  to  make 
earlier  In  connection  with  the  quotation 
from  Secretary  Clifford.  He  must  have 
been  referring  there,  not  to  deploying  it 
throughout  the  Soviet  Union,  but  in  some 
specific  area. 

Mr.  COOPER.  May  I  make  one  further 
comment  ? 

The  Senator  from  Washington  quoted 
from  a  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
certain  statements  made  by  the  Director 
of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering, 
Mr.  John  Foster.  Reading  the  second 
paragraph  and  third  parasraph  together, 
it  would  seem  to  me  that  Dr.  Poster 
really  questions  the  effectiveness  of  the 
proposed  ABM  system.  This  is  what  Mr. 
Foster  is  quoted  as  sajing: 

The  ability  to  protect  ourselves  from  un- 
acceptable damage  from  a  numerically  large 
and  technically  advanced  missile  force  such 
as  that  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  yet  tech- 
nically feasible.  However  the  Sentinel  system 
will  complicate  any  attack  on  the  United 
States. 

We  will  continue  an  Intensive  R&D  pro- 
gram In  an  attempt  to  provide  Increasingly 
effective  means  to  limit  damage  from  both 
the  advancing  Chinese  and  the  Soviet  missile 
threats. 

I  would  say  that  the  amendment  I 
have  proposed  with  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  I  Mr.  Hart]  would  not  lessen 
the  security  of  our  country. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
classified  presentation  by  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara to  the  Senate  Aimed  Services 
Committee  was  280  pages  long,  coimting 
the  exhibits,  and  the  unclassified  por- 
tion, as  I  remember  it,  was  246  pages. 

I  read  every  word  of  both  the  classified 
and  unclassified  and  had  printed  in  the 
Record  304  questions  asked  with  respect 
to  this  testimony. 

My  position  today  is  based  on  as  care- 
ful a  study  as  I  could  make  of  the  Sec- 
retary's presentation,  and  also  that  of 
other  people  involved  and  qualified  in  the 
field. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  a  very 
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powerful  and  compelling  argument  has 
been  made  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 
What  he  has  said  carries  great  weight 
and  authority  for  many  reasons.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Missouri  has 
served  on  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
since  1953.  Also,  as  we  know,  he  was  the 
first  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force.  I  doubt 
If  any  Member  of  the  Senate  has  greater 
Interest  or  firsthand  knowledge  than 
has  the  Senator  from  Missouri  of  the 
defense  posiUon  of  the  United  States. 

We  know  the  Senator  as  one  who  has 
been  always  concerned  about  our  na- 
tional security.  We  remember  his  great 
fight  for  a  continued  and  strengthened 
Air  Force.  The  Senator  has  been  a  leader 
in  the  continuing  struggle  to  protect  the 
security  of  our  country  and  people.  The 
Senator  spoke  of  the  assured  destruc- 
tion  capability   of   the   United   States. 

Secretary  McNamara  emphasizes  that 
capabiUty  again  and  again  in  testimony. 
Every  President  has  said  Umt  the  United 
States  possesses  and  will  maintain  this 
destruction  capability  and  that  it  is  the 
true  deterrent. 

Does  the  Senator,  with  his  experience 
and  knowledge,  having  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  read  the  classified  material 
that  has  been  presented  before  the  com- 
mittee, have  any  doubt  that  the  United 
States  possesses  today  the  assured  de- 
struction capablUty— that  is— to  destroy 
substantially  the  Soviet  Union  or  any 
other  attacking  country,  even  if  the 
United  States  were  a  victim  of  the  first 

strike? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  None  whatever. 
Mr.  COOPER.  If  there  is.  In  fact,  a 
limited  ABM  system  around  Moscow- 
one  which  has  not  been  completed,  but 
one  wliich  is  being  constructed— and  if 
there  Is  a  so-called  Tallirm  system  and 
an  obsolete  system  at  Leningrad,  would 
the  assured  destruction  capability  of  the 
United  States  be  limited  by  these  sys- 
tems? Could  the  United  States,  even 
though  it  was  a  victim  of  the  first  strike. 
stiU  substantially  destroy  the  Soviet 
Union? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  skirting  classified  information.  But 
I  say  to  the  able  Senator  from  Kentucky 
that  I  know  of  no  possible  way  any 
country  in  the  world  could  attack  the 
United  States  without  being  destroyed— 
today,  tomorrow,  and  for  many  years  to 
come. 

What  worries  me  Is  that,  following  the 
principles  of  Lenin,  we  are  now  getting 
ourselves  into  a  position  where  we  could 
in  effect,  be  seriously  crippling  if  not 
destroying  ourselves  internally  through 
the  destruction  of  our  financial  position, 
the  Integrity  of  the  dollar. 

The  other  day  I  received  Information 
from  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
pointing  out  that  the  debt  of  the  United 
States  today  is  now  $43,819  million  more 
than  the  debts  of  all  the  other  countries 
of  the  world  combined. 

Our  problem  here  today  is  related  in 
a  way  to  the  problem  of  a  family  that 
must  decide  on  whether  it  wants  to  send 
the  children  to  college  or  spend  the  mon- 
ey in  question  for  a  vacation. 

Our  fimds  are  becoming  increasingly 
limited:    therefore    decisions    must    be 
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made  as  to  what  we  are  going  to  do 
with  our  resources. 

I  see  no  basic  difference,  in  the  long 
run,  between  the  problems  of  a  family 
and  the  problems  of  a  government. 

We  have  placed  approximately  $171 
billion  around  the  world  to  help  other 
countries.  And  today  we  are  spending 
more  than  $80  billion  on  our  military 
so  as  to  protect  these  other  countries  of 
the  free  world. 

Perhaps  my  greatest  reason  for  sup- 
porting this  amendment  would  be  not 
only  my  technical  suspicion  about  the 
system,  but  also  the  great  and  growing 
cost. 

In  this  coimtry  today  we  have  more 
than  $1  trillion  in  life  Insurance.  All 
business  and  Government  employees  are 
Interested  In  their  retirement  plans. 

Unions  in  the  United  States  are  urg- 
ing their  members  to  take  pension  plans. 
Finally,  and  at  least  as  important,  we 
have  social  security  itself,  with  such 
corollaries  as  medicare  and  medicaid. 
Only  a  few  months  ago  the  last  bas- 
tion ahead  of  the  defense  of  the  dollar 
itself — the  British  pound  was  devalued, 
as  my  friend,  the  able  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  knows  only  too  well. 

How  many  people  realize  today  that 
the  value  of  the  franc  is  considerably 
less  than  one-half  of  1  percent  of  what 
it  was  well  after  World  War  I? 

Tlien,  a  few  weeks  ago  we  had  a  dollar 
crisis.  We  know  that  the  special  draw- 
ing rights  development  Is  only  a  pallia- 
tive, not  a  cure. 

Now  the  man  who  has  been  hurting 
tlie  value  of  our  dollar  most.  General  de 
Gaulle,  suddenly  finds  that,  having  lost 
his  contact  with  his  people,  the  franc 
Is  In  deep  trouble.  If  the  franc  goes  down, 
based  on  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  that  can  only  mean  a  further  at- 
tack on  the  dollar. 

Nevertheless  Mr.  President,  let  me  em- 
phasize that  I  would  be  the  last  one  to 
object  to  this  thin  ABM  system  to  pro- 
tect against  the  Chinese  if  I  felt  it  was 
necessary  for  the  security  of  my  chil- 
dren and  their  children.  But  I  do  not  so 
believe,  and  inasmuch  as  we  must  now 
find  $6  billion,  under  a  law  passed  by 
the  Senate  this  morning,  the  most  logi- 
cal place  to  start  would  seem  to  be  by 
postponing  this  questionable  system. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri,  for  whom  I  have  the 
highest  regard — and  he  is  very  expert  in 
the  field  in  which  he  is  speaking — that 
I  am  very  much  in  a  quandary  as  to  how 
I  should  vote  on  this  matter.  Having 
once  served  on  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  And  very  ably,  may 
I  add. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

I  find  myself  thinking  that  those  of 
us  who  are  not  on  the  committee  almost 
have  to  rely  on  committee  members  to 
relay  the  information  to  us,  and  we 


must  rely  upon  someone  in  an  attempt 
to  reach  the  right  decision  in  this  mat- 
ter. 

When  the  Senator  first  came  to  the 
Senate,  he  made  some  very  eloquent 
speeches  about  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
economies  of  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration were  poorly  taken;  that  If  you  are 
just  saving  money  and  not  defending 
what  you  have.  It  Is  not  a  good  idea. 

I  understand  that  the  Senator  is  of 
the  opinion  that  this  system  is  not  ade- 
quately developed  to  the  point  at  which 
it  would  do  the  job.  As  I  understand  the 
Senator's  argument,  it  is  that  if  we  eo 
forward  with  the  system,  we  will  be 
going  forward  with  something  that  will 
not  provide  an  adequate  defense  because 
it  Is  not  adequately  developed  at  this 
point. 

Is  that  the  Senator's  argument? 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Tlie  Senator  is 
right.  In  the  early  fifties,  our  problem 
was  primarily  a  physical  one.  and  we 
would  appear  to  have  largely  solved  that. 
In  1949,  this  Nation  had  $24.6  billion  of 
Kold.  and  owed  abroad  $7  billion.  Today, 
it  has  $10.8  billion  In  gold  and  owes 
abroad  $34  billion  liabilities  redeemable 
in  gold. 

So  I  believe  it  fair  to  say  there  has 
been  a  shift  from  physical  problems  in 
the  early  fifties  to  financial  problems  in 
the  late  sixties. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  and  I 
have  worked  together  on  many  matters 
of  defense,  Including  a  famous  case  in- 
cident to  the  Marines.  If  I  felt  this  sys- 
tem would  honestly  contribute  as  a  major 
component  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States,  he  knows  I  would  be  for  It.  But 
I  have  studied  the  matter,  with  my  own 
small  but  able  staff,  and  say.  In  all  hon- 
estly, I  do  not  believe  that  is  true. 

We  must  save  some  money  or,  as  a 
nation,  we  ultimately  will  go  broke,  just 
as  a  family  goes  broke  when  finally  its 
unpaid  loans  are  called. 

A  little  saving  in  the  military  field,  as 
the  Senator  knows  better  than  I,  is  more 
than  a  major  saving  in  any  other  field  ol 
our  Government. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  This  antibal- 
listic  missile  system  would  be  enormously 
expensive  if  we  got  into  it.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator feel  that  sooner  or  later  we  will  have 
to  get  into  this  type  of  defense  rather 
than  leave  ourselves  totally  defenseless 
against  ballistic  missiles? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  That  Is  a  good 
question.  Tlie  entire  thrust  of  recent 
years  in  the  Defense  Department  has 
been,  in  effect,  that  tlie  best  defense  was 
a  superb  offense. 

In  other  words,  that  the  maginot  line 
concept  would  not  work. 

When  this  matter  was  first  presented, 
there  was  no  interest  in  it,  or  desire  for 
it,  on  the  part  of  the  people  that  were 
running  the  Defense  Department. 

Under  all  the  circumstances,  it  still 
does  not  seem  the  right  course  to  me. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Unless  a  na- 
tion has  a  foolproof  system  to  defend  It- 
self against  those  weapons,  it  would  be 
almost  insanity  to  attack  a  major  power 
with  atomic  weapons,  unless  one  were  In 
a  position  to  completely  knock  them  out 
and  destroy  their  ability  to  retaliate. 
While  any  nation — the  Soviet  Union,  this 
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Nation,  or  any  other  power  that  acquired 
large  numbers  of  atomic  weapons,  as 
these  countries  do — could  Inflict  fantastic 
and  almost  Inconceivable  damage  upon 
an  adversary.  If  they  had  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  adversary  would  Inflict  even 
a  quarter  of  that  damage  In  return,  the 
answer  would  be  no,  that  It  would  not  be 
worth  it. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

I  was  In  London  during  their  worst 
raid,  Saturday  night.  May  10,  1941.  My 
office  was  In  the  Air  Ministry,  and  when 
I  came  to  work  on  Monday  morning, 
everybody  was  happy.  I  could  not  under- 
stand It,  and  asked  why. 

People  said,  "We  got  5  percent.  Once 
we  get  5  percent,  we  all  agree  they  can't 
continue  these  raids  because  of  attrition." 

It  is  Interesting  that  there  never  was  a 
mass  bomber  attack  against  Great  Bri- 
tain after  that,  until  the  buzz  bombs 
came  along.  There  were  a  lot  of  Indi- 
vidual raids,  but  not  an  organized 
raid.  So  th^  were  right  In  that  extrap- 
olation. 

If  I  follow  the  Senator's  point,  today. 
If  we  knocked  down  95  percent  of  an 
attack,  and  5  percent  got  through,  our 
world  would  turn  into  dust.  That  is  the 
vast  difference  between  conditions — 
dangers — In  this  nuclear  age,  and  those 
at  the  time  of  World  War  n. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  People  should 
keep  in  mind  the  enormous  damage  that 
could  be  done  by  a  large  atomic  bomb 
dropped  upon  a  major  city. 

The  Senator  so  well  knows  this  be- 
cause he  has  studied  this  matter  and  has 
evaluated  the  studies  and  tests  made. 

A  single  atomic  explosion  on  one  of  our 
two  or  three  largest  cities  would  probably 
kill  several  times  as  many  people  as 
w^ere  killed  In  all  of  the  wars  In  which 
the  United  States  has  ever  fought. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  A  large  hydrogen 
bomb  would  just  about  wipe  out  one  of 
our  large  cities. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan,  coauthor  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  Interrupt 
only  to  thank  the  Senator  for  speaking 
today  as  he  has.  Here  is  a  man  who  has 
been  devoted  to  this  matter  for  years 
and  who  brings  to  the  subject  a  back- 
ground that  I  think  is  imequaled  in  our 
body,  a  brilliant  mind  and  a  devotion 
to  the  defense  of  this  country  as  is  ex- 
ceeded by  none. 

Mr.  President,  opponents  of  the 
pending  amendment  (No.  834;  have 
contended  that  the  Sentinel  system 
could  save  American  lives  in  the  event 
of  a  nuclear  attack  or  accident.  In  reply 
to  that  contention,  I  wish  to  emphasize 
particularly  that  the  pending  amend- 
ment does  not  preclude  deployment  of  a 
lifesaving  missile  defense  system  if  and 
when  we  have  developed  an  elTective  one. 
Surely,  a  year's  postponement — which  we 
can  afford — of  a  system  which  we  have 
repeatedly  put  off  for  so  many  years  be- 
cause of  Its  doubtful  effectiveness  would 
simply  give  us  more  time  to  develop  a 
really  effective  system,  if  that  is  possible, 
instead  of  rushing  ahead  to  install  one 


which  would  likely  be  obeolete  long  be- 
fore China  has  developed  an  Interconti- 
nental ballistic  missile  capability  against 
us. 

Indeed,  It  appears  that  opponents  of 
the  amendment  recognize  the  logic  of 
postponing  deployment  of  a  system 
against  a  Chinese  missile  capability 
which  does  not  now  exist  and  wiiich  the 
Department  of  Defense  finds  now  to  be 
more  than  a  year  delayed  beyond  the 
projected  timetable  upon  which,  in  the 
fall  of  1967,  was  based  the  decision  to 
conunence  deployment  of  Sentinel.  In- 
stead of  urging  Sentinel  deployment 
against  Chinese  nuclear  power  in  the 
1970's  opponents  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment now  apparently  contend  that  we 
need  a  "thin"  defense  deployment  against 
a  Soviet  nuclear  capability.  They  suggest 
that  there  are  two  or  three  ABM  sys- 
tems now  deployed  by  the  Soviets,  and 
that  we  should  therefore  commence  de- 
ploying a  system  of  our  own.  But  the 
argxunent  that  Sentinel  deployment  im- 
proves our  situation  as  against  Soviet 
capability  is  wrong  for  three  separate 
and  conclusive  reasons:  First,  the  So- 
viets do  not  have  deployed  any  signifi- 
cant or  effective  ABM  systems;  second, 
even  If  they  did  deploy  such  a  system, 
our  response  should  be  to  enhance  our 
offensive  deterrent  capability  rather 
than  to  ape  their  defense  efforts:  and, 
third,  if  a  missile  defense  system  can 
ever  save  lives  it  is  certain  that  the 
"thin"  defense  Sentinel  system  would 
quickly  and  cheaply  be  overcome  by  im- 
mediate increase  in  Soviet  ICBM  forces. 

First  of  all,  it  Is  clear  that  the  Soviets 
have  not  deployed  and  are  not  deploy- 
ing any  ABM  system  which  can  protect 
their  country  against  missile  attack. 
Based  on  the  most  recent  testimony  of 
Secretary  McNamara  and  others.  It  is 
now  clear  that  the  Soviet  Union's  ABM 
deployment  consists  of  only  a  small 
and  essentially  ineffective  deployment 
around  the  city  of  Moscow,  using  the 
so-called  Galosh  missile.  Two  other  sys- 
tems have  been  described  as  having 
ABM  capabilities:  one,  deployed  at  the 
city  of  Leningrad  in  the  early  1960s,  was 
apparently  abandoned  when  the  U.S.S.R. 
considered  it  ineffective  against  the 
missile  threats  then  in  being;  the  other 
defensive  deployment,  called  the  Tallinn 
system  after  the  city  of  Tallinn  where 
one  of  the  sites  was  first  Identified,  was 
for  a  time  considered  to  have  a  possible 
ABM  capability.  By  February  of  this 
year,  however,  it  was  apparent  that  the 
Tallinn  system  does  not  now  have,  nor 
did  It  ever  have,  an  antiballlstic  missile 
capability,  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
made  this  point  clearly  before  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Conunittee. 

But  suppose,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Soviets  were  actually  to  install  a  gen- 
eral missile  defense  system  like  our  pro- 
posed Sentinel  system.  Even  then,  it 
seems  quite  clear  that  the  proper  re- 
sponse by  us  would  be  in  the  area  of  the 
strategic  offensive  nuclear  forces  which 
such  a  Soviet  defense  screen  might  affect 
to  some  extent.  For  if  the  Soviets  should 
deploy  a  significant  ABM  defense  it  is 
our  strategic  deterrent  power  alone 
which  would  be  affected  by  that  move, 
and  its  enhancement  alone  would  be  a 


rational  response  by  ub.  Building  a  de- 
fensive system  here  simply  would  do 
nothing  at  all  to  answer  or  neutralize 
any  Soviet  defense  system. 

The  truth  is,  Mr.  President,  that  any 
decision  to  build  a  missile  defense  sys- 
tem against  Soviet  nuclear  striking 
power  is  related  to  the  capacity  of  that 
Soviet  offensive  capability  and  not  at  all 
to  any  Soviet  defense  system  whether 
that  system  be  marginally  effective  or, 
what  is  much  more  likely,  totally  ineffec- 
tive. And  when  we  come  to  the  nub  of 
the  question,  whether  we  can  or  should 
deploy  Sentinel  or  any  other  existing 
ABM  concept  to  save  lives  against  Soviet 
attack,  the  answer  remains  the  same 
answer  which  has  convinced  our  eminent 
scientists,  our  Presidents  Elsenhower, 
Kennedy,  and  Johnson,  and  our  Secre- 
taries of  Defense  that  any  such  attempt 
would  be  not  only  useless  but  dangerous. 
Unless  we  are  ready  to  commit  our  entire 
population  to  a  life  underground,  there 
is  simply  no  missile  defense  which  the 
Soviets  cannot  penetrate  with  their  mas- 
sive nuclear  force  to  annihilate  our  cities 
and  our  people.  Even  a  handful  of  Soviet 
multimegaton  warheads  which  would  in- 
evitably penetrate  even  a  90-percent- 
effective  missile  defense  system  would  do 
that  unspeakable  damage.  Thiis,  at  a  cost 
of  $50  billion  or  more  which  we  could  ill 
afford,  an  antl-Sovlet  missile  defense 
system  would  not  in  any  way  change  the 
balance  of  nuclear  terror  between  our 
two  nations.  But  any  effort  in  that  direc- 
tion would  not  merely  be  a  tragic  waste 
of  our  resources.  The  most  likely  effect 
of  a  massive  missile  defense  deployment 
would  actually  be  to  imperil  more  Ameri- 
can lives  than  if  we  had  never  begim  on 
the  long  and  fearful  road  of  a  nuclear 
defense-offense  race  with  the  Soviets. 
For  the  Soviet  Union  would  immediately 
have  to  double  its  strategic  nuclear  forces 
if  we  attempted  a  massive  missile  defense 
system  just  as  we  would  have  to  do  if 
they  did  so.  The  offense  enliancement 
as  Secretary  McNamara  has  emphasized, 
is  much  faster  and  cheaper  than  an 
elaborate  defense  system  which  must 
have  almost  complete  and  immediate 
effectiveness  against  an  untested  and  un- 
known striking  force.  And  if  the  Soviets 
double  their  present  overkill  power  in  a 
response  to  a  United  States  missile  de- 
fense against  them,  and  if  the  ultimate 
tragedy  of  nuclear  war  occurs  between 
us,  many  more  American  lives  would  be 
lost. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  It  becomes  utterly 
clear  that  the  Sentinel  system  is  useless 
and  worse  than  useless  against  Soviet 
nuclear  power.  If  the  system  has  any 
marginal  capability  at  all  it  is  as  Secre- 
tary McNamara  emphasized  last  fall,  a 
capability  during  a  few  short  years  in 
the  1970's  while  the  Chinese  may  have 
only  a  rudimentary  ICBM  force.  And 
that  most  limited  and  doubtful  function 
of  Sentinel  deployment  does  not  require 
us  to  rush  ahead  now  while  our  system 
is  not  fully  tested,  while  more  research 
would  serve  our  security  Interests,  and 
while  the  Chinese  have  slipped  more 
than  a  year  in  a  timetable  which  in  any 
event  would  give  them  no  significant 
ICBM  capability  against  us  for  many 
years. 
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The  question  that  confronts  us  is  not 
an  easy  one.  I  hope  that  those  who  have 
not  resolved  their  doubts  will  read  care- 
fully the  message  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri has  given  us.  If  I  had  had  any 
doubts  about  the  pending  proposal,  they 
would  have  been  resolved  as  I  listened 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri He  suggests  again  courses  that 
Americans  should  follow  prudently  as  we 
seek  to  insure  our  security  and  bring  thi.s 
world  closer  to  peace. 

I  wish  to  ask  just  one  question.  We  now 
are   told— although   frankly  I  had   not 
realized  it  until  i    few  days  ago— that, 
indeed,  the  Sentinel  system  does  liave  its 
relationship  to   the  Soviet  Union.  The 
Soviet  Union  cannot  afford  to  disbelieve 
that  statement,  no  matter  what  the  back- 
/      ground  may  be  against  which  it  ^  voiced. 
^      If  there  is  any  wisdom  in  the  Krcmlm 
Is  not  the  only  intelUgent  respon.se  to  the 
announcement  that  we  are  aboiit  to  be- 
gin this  system  to  increase  on  then  part 
?leir  offensive  strength?  !«  "f  ^^h}^\  '^3 
way  the  basic  rulebook  has  it?  If  that  is 
so   are  we  not  again  contributing  to  the 
S'iral  of  an  arms  race  that  will  bring  us 
S  disaster  Nvith  its  ultimate  annihilation 
by  use  of  arms  or  the  collapse  of  our 
economy,  which  concerns  both  the  Sen- 
ator and  I? 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  I  answer  the  Sen- 
ator with  great  respect.  With  respect  o 
the  reaction  of  the  Soviet  Umon_I  would 
say  that  both  countnes  would  be  better 
off  if  we  could  reach  some  agreement  on 
arms  control. 

Let  me  thank  the  able  Senator  for  his 
kind  and  undesened  remarks. 

I  would  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota.  . 

Mr  JACKSON.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  to  me  briefly.  I  would  ju.st  like  to 
Unt  out  to  my  good  friend  from  Michi- 
gan—and I  have  the  greatest  admiration 
for  him  as  I  do  for  the  Senator  from 
Missouri-that  the  Soviets  were  the  first 
to  develop  an  intercontinental  ballistic 
missile;  the  Soviets  were  the  first  to  de- 
velop an  antl-ballistic-missile  system, 
and  the  Soviets  were  the  first  to  develop 
a  fractional  orbital  bombardment  sys- 
tem—FOBS. 

Thl':  ''^ea  that  we  are  driving  them  on 
is  sheer  nonsense.  They  have  been  work- 
ing on  the  antl-ballistlc-missile  system 
for  years.  They  deployed  their  first  de- 
fense around  Leningrad  around  1962. 

Secretaiy  McNamara  had  for  over  a 
year  and  a  half— it  was  the  premise  of 
his  statement— tried  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment to  get  talks  undenvay  in  Moscow. 
I  submit  the  way  to  get  them  to  talk  is 
through  the  maintenance  of  strong  posi- 
tions and  not  to  walk  away  from  it.  Let 
us  not  have  a  guilt  complex  that  some- 
how we  are  driving  the  Soviets  on.  The 
Soviets  act  in  their  own  interests;  they 
are  going  about  their  business,  not  ours. 
Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  am  grate- 
ful to  the  Senator  for  his  comments.  I 
did  read  his  speech  in  which  he  made 
that  point. 

My  concern  is  that  we  examine  our 
consciences  every  day  of  the  year  and  ask 
ourselves.  "Who  is  driving  whom?"  I 
want  to  be  very  sure.  This  is  not  a  guilt 
complex;  this  is  a  survival  problem. 


Mr  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  correct 
that  we  are  talking  about  the  survival 
of  this  Nation  and  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans. ^  ^ 

Mr.  HART.  We  can  forfeit  our  future 
both  ways:  by  getting  fat,  dumb,  and  re- 
laxing, or  by  getting  overwhelmingly 
tough,  when  we  are  talking  about  a  sys- 
tem, the  effectiveness  of  which  is  in  very 
serious  doubt,  but  the  cost  of  which  is 
pretty  solid,  against  a  foe,  whether  it  is 
mainland  China  or  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  as  I  understand  will  cut  its  cloth 
to  fit  its  desires.  I  acknowledge  completely 
their  self-interest. 

Mr.  President.  I  nsk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  entitled  "Nonprolifcration  and 
Beyond."  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  on  June  14.  1968. 

There  beinc:  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

NONPROLIFERATION  AND  Bf.VOND 

Trulv  It  is  aniazln!;.  it  i.s  wonderful,  that 
92  norinuclear  nation.?  indicate  willingness 
to  spurn  nuclear  arms  of  their  own.  A  real 
■sacrifice  for  some,  a  convenience  lor  others, 
a  gesture  for  stlU  others,  the  treaty  Is  for 
aU  a  major  contribution  to  world  peace.  In 
deciding  to  depend  for  their  protection  and 
peaceful  nuclear  capacity  on  the  ETcat 
powers,  thev  have  exercised  courn!?e  as  well 
as  responsibilitv.  Indeed,  the  surprise  is  not 
that  there  v.'ere  heavy  misgivings  among 
manv  of  the  92,  and  among  all  those  who 
failed  to  endorse  the  nonproliferation  treaty. 
The  surprise  is  that  in  most  cases  the  mis- 
givings were  overcome. 

Everv  nation  ought  to  accept  the  treaty. 
None  Which  refuses  will  be  regarded  as  a 
responsible  world  citizen.  Even  so.  the  treaty 
imposes  restraint  on  non-signers,  specifically, 
the  sure  knowledge  of  being  declared  out- 
laws If  they  acquire  their  own  bombs.  And  In 
some  cases  the  fact  that  a  rival  has  signed 
win  remove  a  powerful  Incentive  to  make 
one's  own  bomb. 

In  the  years  of  the  treaty's  gestation,  few 
expected  it  would  ever  be  born.  Without  the 
faith  and  work  of  those  few.  It  would  not 
have  been.  In  Washington,   the  Arms  Con- 
trol Agency  and  particularly  its  chief,  Wil- 
liam Foster,  have  earned  the  country's  deep 
yrattiude.  We   would  hall.   too.   the  appro- 
priate Russians  if  v.e  know  who  they  were. 
At  the  General  Assembly,  President  John- 
son renewed   his  pledge   to   seek   limits  on 
the    great    powers'    strategic    weapons,    "niis 
reflected  his  proper  understanding  that,  in 
return   for    securing    the   have-nots'   agree- 
ment on  nonprolLferallon.  the  haves  assume 
a  clearcut  obligation  to  curb  their  own  arms. 
The  President  observed  that  avoidance  of  a 
further    strategic-arms    race    depended    on 
reaching  "an  agreement"  with  the  Russians. 
Is  this  so?  The  Soviet  position,  weU  un- 
derstood as  such  within  the  Administration. 
Is  that  Moscow  will  not  approach  such  an 
aRTCcment  while  the  United  States  is  at  war 
with  a  Soviet  ally.  Until  recently,  this  seemed 
to    pose    an    insuperable    hurdle,    and    the 
United  States  had  reluctantly  announced  a 
decision  to  deploy  the  antl-Chlna  Sentinel 
missile  defense,  despite  its  fears  that  Senti- 
nel might  lead  both  Moscow  and  Washington 
to  put  up  ABM  systems  against  each  other. 
Now,    however,    the    situation    may    have 
changed.  New  inteUigence  estimates  of  Chi- 
nese and  Russian  progress  reportedly  grant 
the  United  States  more  time  to  decide  on 
Sen'inrl    deployment.    The    President's    re- 
tirement frees  him  from  the  Inhibition  of 
a   campaign   'missile   gap"    charge.    Budget 
pressures  are  tighter.  A  number  of  Senators, 
led  by  Mr.  Cooper,  believe  It  to  be  safe,  wise 
and  "necessary    to   slow    down    on    Sentinel 
and  they   will  attempt  to  deny  aU  but  re- 


search funds  for  It.  It  becomes  possible  to 
see,  m  the  handling  of  Sentinel  deployment, 
whether  the  United  States  Is  meeting  the 
nonproliferation  treaty's  test  of  good  faith. 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  think  the  Senator 
has  put  his  hand  on  an  important  ix)int. 
This  system  has  not  been  proved  out.  I 
do  believe  there  is  much  defen.se  hard- 
ware we  are  not  building  we  should  be 
building  units  that  have  been  proved  out. 
Therefore,  inasmuch  as  we  are  getting 
into  a  iiiiancial  bind,  and  everybody 
knows  that  to  be  true,  it  is  more  im- 
portant to  concentrate  on  what  we  know 
will  work  tlian  on  things  we  know,  based 
on  past  experience,  could  well  not  work. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota.  .^  ^, 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  wish  to  advance  one 
point. 

I  want  to  say  that  the  .Senator  from 
Michigan  made  a  very  good  iwint.  I 
merely  want  to  observe,  as  I  said  on  Wed- 
nesday, that  I  favor  two  con.sonant 
courses  of  action:  On  the  one  hand,  that 
we  keep  talking  to  the  Soviets  and  work- 
ing with  them  where  interests  converge; 
but  at  the  same  time  that  we  remain 
strong. 

The  last  point  I  wanted  to  make  is 
tills-  If  this  ABM  concept  docs  not  have 
any  value,  why  is  the  Soviet  Union 
spending  billions  of  dollars  of  their  re- 
sources on  it? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  do  not  believe  v.-e 
should  in  any  way  overlook  what  the 
Soviet  Union  is  doing  in  this  field,  or  any 
other  field;  and  have  devoted  the  last 
25  years  in  effort  to  have  a  strong  Ameri- 
ca so  we  can  have  a  free  America.  Let  us 
remember  that  money  is  needed  to  have 
a  strong  America  ia  more  than  just  the 
military  field. 

I  am  in  agreement  with  what  the  Sen- 
ator said  about  maintaining  strength  not 
only  equal  but  superior  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  „     .. 

I   yield   to   the   Senator   from  South 

Dakota.  ^    „ 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding.  I  liad  asked  the  Senator  to 
yield  to  me  so  that  I  might  commend  hun 
for  his  words  liere  this  afternoon.  I  think 
what  he  has  to  say  carries  a  most  unique 
weight  in  the  Senate  on  the  matter  of 

defense.  .  .    ^         ,, 

There  is  one  question  I  wish  to  asK 
the  Senator.  If  I  am  interpeting  correctly 
the  case  some  have  made  for  the  anti- 
balUstic  missile  system,  as  I  understand 
it    the  original  argument  was  that  we 
needed  a  so-called  thin  system  because 
of  the  danger  from  China  in  the  1970  s. 
Mr  SYMINGTON.  The  original  argu- 
ment was  we  did  not  need  any  system, 
because  our  offensive  capacity  was  being 
developed  to  the  point  where  we  could 
smash   any   aggressor.   Then,   for  some 
reason  never  clear  to  me.  there  was  pro- 
posed a  S30  billion  defense  against  the 
Soviet  Union  and  a  S5  billion  defense 
against  a  possible   future   threat   from 
Red  China;  and  the  Chinese  defense  was 
chosen  For  reasons  I  still  do  not  under- 
stand,   we    decided    against    a    defense 
against  the  Soviet  Union,  but  did  want  a 
defense  against  a  possible  threat  from 
China.  So  we  saved  $25  billion,  just  like 

Vhen  I  asked  as  to  whether  this  would 
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be  a  building  block  which  would  give  ua 
a  defense  against  the  Soviet  Union,  at 
first  they  said.  "Absolutely  not."  That 
was  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  voted  for 
the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  which  lost  by 
only  31  to  28.  as  I  remember  It. 

Now.  however,  this  has  all  been 
changed.  Some  say  it  is  a  building  block 
against  the  Soviet  Union.  Let  me  present 
this  thought  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota:  Each  year  the  demand  for  re- 
search and  development  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  increases  to  the  point 
where  now  it  amounts  to  S8  billion  a 
year.  That  does  not  take  in  the  demand 
for  additional  research  and  development 
in  such  agencies  as  Space. 

This  money  has  been  put  up  faithfully 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  year  after  year. 
I  now  challenge  the  results.  What  has 
come  out  of  these  vast  sums?  Show  what 
we  have  recently  in  the  way  of  new  ships. 
Show  me  what  we  have  in  the  way  of 
new  subaaarines.  Show  what  we  have  in 
the  way  «(  new  planes,  bombers,  or  fight- 
ers. Where  is  the  hardware? 

True,  we  have  had  missile  program 
after  missile  program.  Then,  they  put 
them  on  the  shelf,  either  because  they 
are  obsolete,  or  because  they  do  not  think 
they  will  be  needed,  or  because  they  do 
not  work. 

I  challenge  anyone  to  say  we  have  had 
a  proper  return  on  our  gigantic  research 
and  development  in  the  military  field. 
We  are  not  getting  our  money's  worth. 
That  is  one  reason  I  felt  I  should  take 
this  position  today.  We  have  been  getting 
a  lot  of  gadgets  and  tricks  and  theories. 
But  where  is  the  modem  hardware?  You 
cannot  fight  with  blueprints. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  If  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  will  yield  further.  I  should  like 
to  pursue  the  matter  of  justification  for 
this  enormous  expenditure.  He  has  stated 
that  those  who  are  advocating  it  have 
based  their  case,  in  the  first  instance,  on 
the  need  for  a  defense  against  China. 
Then  this  week  we  hear  the  case  made 
that  we  need  It  as  a  partial  defense,  and 
as  a  first  step  toward  an  ultimate  full 
defense,  against  the  Soviet  Union. 

But,  at  one  point  in  the  argument,  we 
find  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
administration  saying  that  if  we  could 
get  some  kind  of  agreement   with  the 
Soviet  Union  whereby  they  would  not 
deploy  their  ABM  system,  then  we  would 
not  deploy  ours.  What  then  happens  to 
the  argument  that  we  need  one  against 
China?  If  we  do  need  a  defensive  missile 
system  against  China,  and  if  that  is  the 
'marginal'  reason  for  the  Sentinel,  why 
would  we  make  a  deal  with  the  Soviets 
not  to  build  it? 
Can  the  Senator  answer  that? 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  As  usual,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  is  logical.  His 
point  is  well  taken.  We  seem  to  extrap- 
olate all  these  points  for  Just  one  pur- 
pose, to  pour  more  and  more  money  into 
research  and  development.  But  what  have 
we  received  for  our  money,  the  taxpayer's 
money? 

Again,  I  think  the  Senators  point  Is 
weU  taken;  we  do  not  fear  the  great 
danger  from  the  Soviet  Union,  but  we  do 
fear  the  much  smaller  danger  from  Red 
China. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 


rect. I  have  one  more  question.  Is  it  not 
true  that  approximately  10  years  ago 
we  had  essentially  the  same  argument 
made  for  an  ABM  system  which  Is  being 
made  today?  President  Eisenhower  and 
Congress  decided  not  to  move  ahead  on 
the  ABM  system,  on  the  ground  that  the 
system  then  being  proposed  would  pos- 
sibly become  obsolete  before  it  could  be 
constructed.  That  being  the  case,  is  there 
any  more  evidence  in  the  Senator's  mind 
that  by  the  time  we  get  this  system  de- 
ployed, it  would  return  sufficient  divi- 
dends to  the  country  in  the  form  of  an 
adequate  defense  to  justify  the  expendi- 
ture? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  think  there  is 
ample  evidence,  based  on  experience, 
that  its  cost  could  not  be  justified. 

During  the  early  1930's.  the  French 
army  was  considered  by  far  the  finest 
army  in  Europe.  Then  the  German  army 
began  to  be  built  up.  but  the  French 
did  not  worry  too  much  because  they  sat 
behind  what  the  world  now  knows  as 
the  maginot  line.  Any  way  we  look  at  it, 
this  idea  has  in  it  the  concept  of  a 
maglnot  line,  the  idea  that  we  can  insure 
prevention  from  attacks.  There  was  a 
time  when,  if  we  could  knock  down  5  per- 
cent of  incoming  enemy  planes,  we  would 
have  successful  resistance.  Today,  if  we 
knock  down  95  percent,  or  even  98  per- 
cent, we  still  have  a  destroyed  city. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  very  much  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  will  yield  one 
moment — I  know  he  lias  been  on  his 
feet  for  a  long  time — I  should  like  to 
read  a  paragraph  from  Dr.  Foster's 
statement: 

The  ability  to  protect  ourselves  from  un- 
acceptable damage  from  a  numerically  large 
and  technically  advanced  missile  force  such 
as  that  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  yet  tech- 
nically feasible.  However  the  Sentinel  sys- 
tem will  complicate  any  attack  on  the 
United  States. 

If  it  Will  not  provide  protection  against 
the  Soviet  Union,  why  deploy  a  "bum" 
system,  one  which  Dr.  Foster  says  would 
not  be  technically  feasible? 

Does  the  Senator  see  any  point  In 
spending  whatever  amount  it  would  cost. 
$5.5  billion,  to  deploy  a  system  which 
Dr.  Foster  says  is  not  technically  feasi- 
ble against  any  attack  by  the  Soviet 
Union  ? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  would  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  and  I  should 
like  to  put  it  back  to  him  in  this  way: 
Why  is  it  we  are  not  asked  to  build  a 
complete  defense  against  the  Soviet 
Union,  while  at  the  same  time  we  are 
asked  to  build  a  defense  against  the  non- 
existent threat,  a  defense  everyone  would 
be  the  first  to  admit  is  not  a  defense 
against  the  Soviet  Union?  We  have  not 
built  the  ships  or  planes  we  should  have 
built,  despite  the  record  showing  that  we 
have  put  more  money  into  the  hands  of 
the  research  and  development  people  in 
the  Pentagon  than  any  one  has  ever  done 
on  any  research  and  development  pro- 
gram in  world  history.  When  the  recent 
testimony  before  the  Preparedness  Sub- 
committee is  presented  to  the  American 
people  these  facts  will  become  known. 
If  we  are  going  to  spend  this  kind  of 


money — think  of  it.  this  year  alone  over 
$8  billion — then  we  should  put  out  more 
we  know  will  work,  not  a  theoretical 
maglnot  line  which  everyone  admits 
would  not  protect  us  against  the  one 
country  that  today  could  destroy  us. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Does  the  Senator  think 
there  is  any  sense  at  all  in  the  statement 
made,  that  this  is  a  protection  against 
a  Chinese  threat  when  this  country, 
with  all  its  missiles  and  warheads,  could 
wipe  China  off  the  face  of  the  earth? 
Does  the  Senator  think  there  is  much 
daiiger  of  the  Chinese  attacking  us  with 
their  new  missiles,  as  they  develop  them? 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  None  whatever,  at 
least  for  many  years. 

Mr.  President.  I  appreciate  deeply  the 
superb  contributions  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  to  this  debate. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
expect  to  detain  the  Senate  for  a  great 
deal  of  time.  I  do  have  some  observations 
that  I  want  to  make  based  upon  my  ex- 
perience on  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, not  in  any  way  testifying  as  an 
expert  In  any  field,  scientific  or  anything 
else,  but  Just  based  on  the  hard,  com- 
mon-sense experience  I  have  had.  I  have 
seen  this  problem — and  it  Is  a  problem — 
develop  in  most  of  its  major  steps. 

All  of  us  appreciate — and  I  certainly 
do — the  observations,  the  work,  and  the 
comments  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri ; 
but  all  these  things  get  down  to  a  matter 
of   opinion.   We   are   all   infiuenced,   to 
some  degree,  with   respect  to  weapons 
systems  and  our  leanings  and  inclina- 
tions, by  what  we  think  Is  most  effective. 
If  I  may.  I  wish  to  call  the  Senator's 
attention  to  one  thing  about  his  com- 
plaint about  too  much  money  in  the 
military  bill  for  research.  I  know  he  is 
sincere  about  that.  It  is  about  $8  billion. 
Two  years  ago.  when  I  was  acting 
chairman  of  the  authorization  hearings 
for  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  accordins 
to  my  best  recollection,  the  amount  at 
that  time  for  research  and  development 
in  the  same  general  field  was  about  $7 
billion  across  the  board.  As  acting  chair- 
man of  that  committee.  I  proposed  a  re- 
duction In  that  amount.  My  best  recol- 
lection is   that   It  was  5   percent.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri,  in  his  wisdom 
and   earnestness,   very  strenuously   op- 
posed that  suggestion,  and  he  rallied  the 
forces  around  the  table.  When  we  took 
the  vote,  the  majority  voted  against  my 
proposal,  in  favor  of  the  full  amount.  He 
was  just  as  honest  and  sincere  then  as 
he  is  now. 

So  it  is  Just  a  matter  of  opinion.  The 
research  programs  are  almost  the  same 
as  they  have  been  from  year  to  year, 
except  that  the  weapons  vary.  So  the 
figures  for  research  and  development  are 
matters  that  no  one  can  define  exactly. 
Certainly,  it  Ulustrates  that  here  is  an 
honest,  sincere  man  who  differs  on  those 
figures. 

I  know  of  another  illustration.  We  re- 
jected Mr.  McNamara's  testimony  in 
earlier  years  and  put  extra  money  in  the 
authorization  bill  for  the  B-70.  The  Ap- 
propriations Committee  appropriated 
the  money.  This  was  done  2  years  in 
succession.  If  I  remember,  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  did  not  oppose  the 
addition. 
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Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  _ 

Mr  STENNIS.  I  yield.  That  is  my  b^t 
recollection.   The   same   thing    for   the 

B— 52 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  First,  with  respect 
to  the  B-70,  many  of  the  problems  we 
have  today  are  not  problems  we  had  at 
the  time  of  the  B-70. 

Mr   STENNIS.  Tliat  is  correct. 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Let  me  say  to  my 
friend  from  Mississippi  that  he  has  no 
greater  admirer  in  this  body.  But  first, 
what  I  believe  in  the  past,  as  coniparcd 
to  what  I  believe  today,  are  two  different 
matters.  „t. 

For  the  record.  I  was  for  more  research 
and  development  when  I  thought  we 
were  really  gettinfi  something  for  it.  i 
am  against  the  scope  of  it  now  much  of 
my  current  thinklnp:  the  result  of  the 
fine  committee  healings  held  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi.  Incidentally,  there 
was  no  greater  opponent  of  the  B-70 
than  I  before  it  was  dropped,  after  the 
Air  Force  voluntarily  changed  it  into  tne 

Mr  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  If 
he  was  not  included  in  either  one  of 
those,  on  the  quesUon  of  continmng  the 
B-52  and  also  pushing  fonvard  with  tne 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Tlie  B-52  was  all 
we  had  to  build.  There  was  nothing  left. 
I  thought  we  should  have  more  of  the 
one  bomber  we  had  left  in  production 

Mr  STENNIS.  I  was  in  lavor  of  tne 
extra  money  for  tjhe  B-52  and  for  the 

B-70.  I  ,       .    . 

However,  these  are  matters  of  opinion, 
and  they  vary  from  year  to  year,  and 
the  facts  vary  from  year  to  year. 

As  I  said  the  other  day  in  this  Cham- 
ber I  had  opposed  the  building  of  an 
antiballistic  mi.ssile  either  against  the 
Soviet  threat  or  the  Red  China  threat. 
In  1963  we  had  a  closed  .session  here.  The 
proposal  to  start  deploying  an  ABM  sys- 
tem came  from  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina.  I  opposed  this  because  it  was 
clear  to  me.  as  the  facts  were  then,  that 
we  had  not  readied  the  point  of  de- 
ployment. 

The  Senator  and  I  sat  together  hearing 
testimony  from  Mr.  McNamara.  I  chal- 
lenged Mr.  McNamara  on  many  things, 
but  I  was  very  impressed  by  his  testi- 
mony on  this  very  point  as  to  whether  or 
not  we  had  reached  the  stage  for  deploy- 
ing the  anti-ballistic-missile  system.  He 
had  opposed  it— and  I  thought  correctly 
so— until  last  fall,  when  he  made  his  first 
public  announcement  that  he  thought 
the  time  had  come  to  move  away  from 
just  the  field  of  research  and  to  get  into 
the  field  of  deployment  to  a  degree.  In 
other  words,  lie  pushed  away  from  the 
shoreline  and  got  into  the  waves  some- 
what. 

Now  we  come  to  this  year's  hearings. 
I  checked  to  see  if  there  was  anything 
in  Mr  McNamara's  testimony  on  the  au- 
thorization bill  beginning  in  January  of 
this  vear.  When  he  was  testifying.  I  hap- 
pened to  be  acting  chaiiman.  Everything 
he  said  then,  on  cross-examination  and 
otherwise,  supported  this  authorization. 
I  think  he  was  just  as  honest  then  as  he 
was  earlier  when  he  was  testifying 
against  it. 


I  do  not  believe  anybody  has  hved  any 
closer  to  the  matter  of  the  missile  sys- 
tem-which  I  did  not  favor  untU  la^t 
year  some  time— or  that  anybody  ha.s 
done  any  more  work,  any  layman,  at 
least,  than  Mr.  McNamara. 

I  will  state  another  impressive  thin« 
about   this  matter  which  is  not  to  be 
fo!^ored.  Hero  comes  Mr.  Clifford    ^^•Uh 
his  fine   legal  and  practical  mind.  For 
my  humble  part,  I  have  been  very  im- 
l„e.s.sed  with  the  way  he  grasps  things 
nnd  acts  his  hand  on  a  problem.  He  ih 
not  one  to  claim  lo  know  a  great  deal  to 
start  with,  but  one  who  wants  to  1cm  v 
He  has  been  Secretary  of  Defense  only 
three   and   a   half   month.s    Wc  have  a 
statement  from  him  in  the  form  of  a  let- 
ter to  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
stating,   on  hi.s   responsibility,  what  lie 
links  about  it.  It  is  not  a  disc  osure  of 
'tnv  secret  I  can  .say  that  he  said,  in  my 
p ?sence    "At  fast  I  did  not  know  mucj 
about  it.  I  was  not  loo  impressed  w-ith 
ft   But  when  you  ^tct  into  this  thing  and 
see  its  relative  position  and  imi>or tance, 
the  strength  of  its  need  .starts  growing. 
That  is  what  he  concluded. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  that, 
if  he  had  not  concluded  that  way.  he 
would  not  have  supported  that  item  in 
he  budget.  I  say  that  with  confidence, 
bccau.se  I  know  of  .some  things  he  has 
clone  on  some  other  items  in  the  budget 
when  he  was  not  convinced  and  e 
frankly  and  openly  said  so^  ^^Jf  Iniw 
saidjt  openly  to  as.  I  do  not  know 
whetl&r  there  have  been  any  public 
statements  on  the  matter 

So  those  things  should  be  emphasized. 
Nobody  knows  the  answer  to  this  prob- 
lem If  we  are  going  lo  wait  here  to  get 
an  antimissile  sy.stem  until  there  is  a 
perfect  one,  we  will  be  left  out  of  the 
race  far,  far  behind. 

A  major  part  of  all  of  this  has  to  be 
taken  on  faith  and  on  hope.  I  came  -lere 
in  1947  In  1948  or  1949.  one  of  the  most 
knowledgeable  men  in  Washington,  with 
vast  experience  gained  in  World  war  li, 
said  it  would  be  15  or  20  years  before  the 
Russians     had     perfected     a     nuclear 

^' instead  of  its  being  15  or  20  years   it 
was  just  15  or  20  days  thereafter  that 
they  made  their  first  explosion.  That  did 
not  reflect  upon  the  man's  integrity,  his 
honor,  nor  his  capability.  It  just  serves 
lo  show  how  badly  we  can  be  mistaken. 
Earlier  I  did  not  pay  much  attention 
to  the  Chinese  nuclear  potential.  I  sim- 
ply did  not  believe  they  had  the  capacity. 
But   lo   and   behold,   I   have   forgotten 
exactly  how  long  ago  it  was.  but  a  rela- 
tively short  time  later  they  came  forth 
with  a  nuclear  weapon,   and  now  the 
undisputed  testimony,  as  I  understand 
it— and  I  do  not  suppose  this  is  classi- 
fied—is that  they  have  a  weapon  now 
with  a  delivery  system  effective  within 
a  radius  of  a  thousand  miles. 

Look  at  the  map  of  Asia,  and  you  can 
see.  Talk  about  blackmailing  or  intimi- 
dating other  nations,  just  look  at  the  lit- 
tle nations  that  come  within  a  thou- 
sand miles  of  the  border  of  Red  Chma. 

So  Senators  can  see  how  fast  they  are 
going,  and  how  far  they  have  already 
gone  I  am  convinced  that  whatever  we 
can  do— and  I  do  not  know  what  is  best; 


I  leave  that  to  the  witnesses,  the  scien- 
tists, the  military  men,  the  secretaries— 
but  I  am  fully  convinced  that  whatever 
we  can  do,  wc  had  better  go  on  and  do 

It  will  cost  money,  as  these  other  .sys- 
tems cost,  of  course.  If  we  find  out  later 
wc  do  not  have  to  have  it.  then  wc  can 
effect  anv  savings  we  can.  But  let  lis  not 
take  the  cliance  now.  Questions  of  sur- 
vival are  involved.  No  one  has  the  full 
an.swer.  This  is  an  uncertain  and  un- 
known science. 

Mr.   LONG   of   Louisiana.   Mr.   Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS    I  yield. 
Mr    LONG  of  Louisiana.   Mr.   Presi- 
dent   is  the  Senator  aware  of  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  loii  men  in  the  develop- 
ment ol   mis.siles  for  the  Chinese  Red 
regime  is  an  extremely  competent  and 
able  man  who  was  once  one  of  our  top 
.scientists?  This  man  defected,  hved  and 
worked  in  California,  and  left  Ihi.s  coun- 
iry  for  China,  taking  with  him  all  ol  his 
vast  knowledge. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 
Mr    LONG  of  Louisiana.  This  mans 
knowledge  included  virtually  all  the  top 
-ecret  information  knowni  by  this  Gov- 
ernment at  the  time,  including  all  the 
books  he  could  haul  away  on  a  ship  over 
there   lo  China,   to   start   their   mis.sile 
I)rogram. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 
Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Most  of  what 
we  knew  was  made  available  to  Red 
China  at  that  lime,  in  addition  lo  what- 
ever ihev  could  learn  from  the  Russians. 
Mr  S-TENNIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  found  out  a  lot  of  those  things  after 
really  getting  into  the  subject. 

It  .seems  to  me  as  though  it  would  be 
a  foolish  thing  for  the  Chinese  to  attack 
us  with  this  weapon.  If  we  do  not  move, 
and  give  them  5  more  free  years,  what 
would  be  their  idea  about  attacking  us? 
Not  our  idea,  but  what  would  be  their 
idea  about  attacking  us,  knowing  we  liad 
no  system  deployed? 

We  may  have  one  deployed  that  will 
not  work,  but  they  will  not  know  it  will 
not  work.  But  if  they  know  we  do  not 
have   any.   and   meanwhile   they   have 
made   tremendous   advances— I   do   not 
want  to  cau.se  the  State  Department  any 
trouble,   but   I   believe   the   Communist 
Chinese  have  reckless,  determined  lead- 
ers, far  more  so  than  the  Soviet  Union  s 
leaders  are.  Far  more  so.  Anything  that 
we  can  do.  at  this  state  of  the  art.  I  be- 
lieve we  must  risk  the  money  and  do  it. 
I  am  not  indifferent  to  what  it  will  cost. 
I  do  not  claim  any  credit  for  this.  With 
the  help  of  other  members  of  the  sub- 
committee-the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
was  the  first  chairman  of  Subcommittee 
on  Military  Construction  and  I  w-as  a 
member  of  it.  and  later  became  chair- 
man when  he  went  to  another  commit- 
tee—we   handled   all   the   construction 
authorization  for  the  Nike  Ajax  and  the 
Nike  Hercules,  some  of  which  latter  sys- 
tem is  still  in  use.  I  have  in  my  Possession 
a  little  memorandum  from  Mr.  McNa- 
mara refeiTing  to  one  of  our  actions  be- 
fore he  came  to  the  Defense  Department 
in  which  he  said.  "The  committee  saved 
this  country  $2  billion  by  challenging  the 
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construction   or  additional   antiaircraft 
missile  Insiallatioru." 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  was  a 
member  of  the  committee  and  helped  out 
in  that  effort,  though  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  especially  remembers  that. 
But  that  was  something  that  happened 
before  Mr.  McNamara  got  here,  and 
something  he  approved  of.  and  brought 
it  up  one  day  himself,  and  I  asked  him 
if  he  could  make  a  calculation  about  it. 
So  we  are  not  just  indifferent  to 
money,  and  we  are  not  indifferent  in  this 
matter,  those  of  us  who  think  that  we 
ouRht  to  move  forward. 

This  is  one  time  I  advise  every  Sena- 
tor to  resolve  his  doubt,  if  any  he  has.  in 
favor  of  the  proposal  to  go  on  with  the 
deployment. 

If  a  Senator  feels  certain  that  there  is 
no  threat  and  no  danger,  and  we  need 
not  move  out  in   this  deployment,   he 
ought  to  vote  in  favor  of  taking  it  out  of 
the  bill  and  keeping  it  out  as  long  as  he 
can  But  I  am  talking  now  to  those  Sen- 
ators who  Tiave  not  been  through  these 
hearings  for  years.  This  is  not  something 
you  learn  by  reading  one  book,  or  look- 
ing at  a  single  report.  I  think  you  have 
to  spend  years  with  a  matter  of  this  kind 
to  get  the  feel  of  it,  and  then  you  may 
be  mistaken.  I  do  not  say  I  am  right.  I 
say  I  believe  I  am  right,  and  whatever 
doubt  I  have.  I  believe,  must  be  decided 
in  favor  of  action  rather  than  inaction. 
I   believe   the  new  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. Mr.  Clifford,  had  that  very  thing 
in  mind,  that  we  have  got  to  start  a  sys- 
tem. We  have  got  to  move  out  from  the 
borderline,  here,  of  just  research,  over 
and  over,  and  we  have  got  to  get  into 
the  deployment  field. 

Senators  may  ask.  "Why  did  you  not 
go  ar'ainst  Russia?"  We  have  developed 
a  system  that  we  think  it  highly  prob- 
able would  be  effective  against  the  less 
sophisticated  or  the  unsophisticated 
system  that  Red  China  has.  as  I  under- 
stand, or  will  have  5  years  from  now.  I 
do  not  wish  to  make  too  much  of  an 
admission  against  our  side,  but  I  do  not 
know  of  any  evidence  that  we  are  yet  to 
the  point  where  we  have  a  system  of 
missile  defense  that  is  probably  sophis- 
ticated enough  to  cope  with  the  Rus- 
sians' advanced  system  of  missiles.  We 
have  to  assume,  and  we  almost  know, 
that  they  are  just  about  up  to  us  with 
their  type  of  missiles:  but  if  they  are  not 
up.  we  have  to  assume  that  they  will  be. 
and  a  part  of  this  picture,  at  least,  is 
that  this  is  a  system  that  may  not  be 
sophisticated  enough  to  match  the  Rus- 
sians' effort.  But  I  am  satisfied  of  this: 
that  through  the  trial  and  error  of  de- 
ploying this  system,  we  will  learn  plenty. 
We  will  learn  a  great  deal  about  a  sys- 
tem designed  to  provide  more  complete 
protection  against  the  Russians'  more 
sophisticated  missiles. 

If  I  am  wrong  in  that,  I  have  been  told 
something  that  was  not  true.  I  have  been 
skeptical  about  this  matter  all  the  time. 
However.  I  never  am  willing  to  decide  a 
doubt  against  the  American  people  or 
against  our  security.  I  have  always  said 
that  what  doubts  I  have,  I  will  decide  In 
favor  of  the  program. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
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\lT.  STEailNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  As  the  Sena- 
tor well  knows.  I  am  troubled  about  this 
matter.  We  cannot  solve  all  these  prob- 
lems on  the  drafting  board  or  In  the 
laboratory. 

We  must  find  out  more  about  this  prob- 
lem. When  we  start  with  the  missiles,  I 
should  think  that  as  we  build  them,  we 
will  be  testing  them  to  see  whether  we 
can  hit  anythinij  with  them.  It  may  be 
that  when  we  first  start  with  them,  we 
may  not  be  able  to  intercept  a  target. 
But  at  least  the  people  in  the  field,  the 
officers  who  are  working  with  the  guid- 
ance system  and  with  the  weapons,  will 
be  reporting  as  to  whether  they  can  hit 
anything  with  the  weapons.  And  the 
weapons  will  be  modified. 

We  have  had  experience  in  our  part 
of  the  country,  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
Senator  knows  of  numerous  cases,  where 
we  are  modifying  existing  weapons  and 
existing  aircraft  to  make  them  more 
effective  and,  and  to  make  them  faster 
and  better  weapons.  Changes  are  being 
made  that  will  enable  them  to  do  things 
that  we  had  not  planned  on  their  doing. 
I  would  assume  that  we  will  continue 
to  work  with  these  weapons  to  find  out 
whether  we  can  improve  them. 

Many  times  people  working  in  the  field 
will  be  able  to  come  forward  with  some 
very  good  suggestions  as  to  the  ways  in 
which  these  weapons  can  be  improved. 
These  will  be  answers  that  we  cannot 
obtain  from  looking  at  a  drafting  board. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  so  correct.  That  is  the  way 
progress  is  made  and  has  been  made — 
after  a  ccitain  point  has  been  reached. 
I  believe  that  we  are  up  to  that  point 
now. 

I  cannot  .say  with  certainty  that  we 
ought  not  to  proceed.  All  of  the  wit- 
nesses that  testified  under  their  respon- 
sibility, after  having  made  investiga- 
tions— the  scientists.  Dr.  Foster,  both 
the  immediate  past  and  the  present 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff— testified  about  the  need 
and  the  possibilities.  They  all  say  that 
the  time  has  come  for  us  to  move. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, one  thing  that  does  appeal  to  me 
about  the  Senators  argument  is  that 
since  the  Soviet  Union  is  in  the  field  now. 
working  diligently  to  perfect  an  antibal- 
listic  missile,  and  since  they  are  doing  it 
in  the  field  and  testing  it  day  by  day  to 
see  whether  they  can  improve  upon  it. 
if  we  wait  and  let  those  people  get  so 
proficient  that  they  can  defend  them- 
selves against  our  missiles,  we  will  be  at 
their  mercy. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
There  will  not  be  any  more  negotiations 
then.  We  will  be  at  their  mercy. 

I  am  impressed  with  our  great  striking 
power  and  destruction  capabilities.  We 
have  done  this  on  a  large  volume  basis. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  it  with  respect 
to  the  Minuteman  and  the  Polaris. 

Neither  is  there  any  doubt  about  our 
destruction  capabilities.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  doubt — provided  our  missiles 
work.  I  do  not  know  anyone  that  guar- 
antees that  they  will  work— the  launch- 
ing system  or  the  other  parts.  I  hope  that 
they  will. 


We  have  done  a  lot  of  experimentation. 
NASA  has  done  a  lot  of  experimentation! 
Sometimes  tlie  missiles  do  not  go  up.  No- 
body can  gruarantee  any  certain  and  com- 
plete protection  in  this  missile  field — of- 
fensive or  defensive. 

I  do  not  believe  that  they  ever  will 
guarantee  it.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  will 
ever  have  a  system  that  will  be  a  com- 
plete anti-missile-missile  system.  I  do  not 
bcMfve  that  wc  could  make  it  complete. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield   for   a   brief   observation 
without  losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  think  in  our  effort  to 
tiy  to  decide  on  the  offensive  missile  role 
and  the  antiballistic  missile  role,  we  get 
involved  in  a  lot  of  detail  that  is  not 
relevant  to  the  central  issue. 
What  are  we  trjing  to  do? 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  trjing  to 
prevent  on  this  planet  a  thermonuclear 
catastrophe.    Tills    raises    the    obvious 
point:    What  is  a  deterrent?  We  keep 
talking  around  this  issue.  It  seems  to  me 
that   a   deterrent   is  a  combination   of 
forces  in  being,  plus  a  state  of  mind 
about  those  forces,  plus  will. 

Having  said  that,  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
so  important  that  we  understand  the 
ver>*  important  role  of  the  adversary's 
state  of  mind.  If  the  Soviet  Union  obtains 
parity  or  superiority  in  ICBM's— and 
they  are  moving  fast — and  if  they  de- 
velop an  ABM  system  that  they  think 
will  be  effective  after  they  have  struck 
the  first  blow  against  the  United  States 
and  believe  they  can  absorb  an  accept- 
able number  of  missiles  from  the  United 
States  in  retaliation,  then  we  have  a 
very  unstable  situation  in  our  world.  It 
will  present  a  situation  that  can  be  a 
threat  to  the  verj'  survival  of  life  on  this 
planet. 

The  key  factor  here  is  what  the  ad- 
versary believes.  If  the  Soviets  believe 
that  their  ABM  system  will  work  and 
we  do  not  have  one,  and  if  our  allies  be- 
lieve that  Soviet  ABM  systems  will  work 
and  we  do  not  have  one — our  forces 
would  no  longer  be  a  reliable  deterrent. 
I  go  a  step  further,  and  this  is  impor- 
tant— if  the  United  States  should  get  in 
a  hot  diplomatic  situation  and  an  Amer- 
ican President  were  confronted  with  a 
situation  in  which  our  adversaries  have 
parity  in  offensive  weapons  and  have  an 
ABM  system  and  we  do  not.  the  Presi- 
dent might  not  make  the  move  that  he 
should  make  in  the  national  security  in- 
terest of  the  United  States. 

This  is  what  I  think  we  are  talking 
about  when  we  talk  about  a  deterrent. 
This  is  why  it  is  so  important  that  we 
not  become  confused  over  a  lot  of  de- 
tails about  hardware  and  what  a  given 
system  will  not  do  on  a  wartime  basis. 

A  thermonuclear  war  could  well  come, 
among  other  things,  from  a  belief  on  the 
part  of  our  adversaries  that  their  ABM 
system  works  and  that  we  do  not  have 
one. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator has  stated  It  well.  He  has  stated  it 
far  better  than  I  could  have  done.  That 
was  the  third  point  I  wanted  to  make 
here. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  sorry. 
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Mr.  STENNIS.  No.  The  Senator  de- 
.scribed  the  situation  better  than  I  could 
have  done. 

Even  though  we  have  an  effective  sys- 
tem, so  far  as  being  an  offensive  system, 
if  they  have  a  defensive  system  and 
know  that  they  have  one  and  know  that 
we  do  not  have  one,  a  war  could  be 
started  within  a  few  minutes. 

I  am  Scotch,  and  I  am  rather  stingy. 
As  much  as  I  dislike  to  spend  billions 
of  dollars,  I  was  driven  to  the  belief  that 
we  had  better  start.  We  have  researched 
enough  on  this  matter.  I  say  further  that 
I  believe  it  can  be  summed  up  in  this 
way:  There  is  in  this  bill  now  a  start  on 
the  best  and  most  advanced  antimissile 
system  we  have,  one  that  will  be  effec- 
tive against  the  threat  that  it  Is  pri- 
marily directed  to.  That  is  the  best  one 
we  have.  It  is  not  considered,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  sufficient  as  against  a  Soviet 
threat. 

It  might  be  against  the  Chinese  one. 
It  may  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  I 
do  not  say  that  it  is  block  on  block,  or 
anything  like  that,  and  I  do  not  imder- 
stand  it  that  way.  But  it  is  a  launching 
into  the  sea  of  deployment,  and  every 
other  time  we  have  usually  had  good  re- 
sults— perhaps  not  every  time. 

As  the  Senator  from  Missouri  so  wisely 
said,  some  of  these  systems  did  not  suc- 
ceed— in  airplanes,  in  submarines,  and 
in  the  field  of  weapons.  The  research 
is  lost  so  far  as  producing  an  effective 
weapon  is  concerned,  but  it  is  not  alto- 
gether lost  so  far  as  knowledge  is  con- 
cerned. 

With  regard  to  the  matter  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara's  testimony  and  the  Question 
about  the  systems.  I  refer  to  page  143 
of  the  hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  second  session,  on  S. 
3293,  the  authorization  bill  which  has 
been  passed.  This  is  a  question  by  Sen- 
ator Smith  to  Mr.  McNamara.  as  con- 
tained in  the  cleared  copy : 

Senator  Smith.  Some  critics  of  the  Sentinel 
ABM  system  have  commented  that  against 
the  Soviet  Union  we  are  relying  on  our 
devastating  retaliatory  power  to  deter  an  at- 
tack on  us.  but  that  we  are  unwilling  to  rely 
on  the  same  deterrent  against  a  country 
with  much  less  nuclear  offensive  power  than 
the  Soviet  Union,  Communist  China.  Would 
you  give  us  your  response  to  this  comment 
or  give  us  a  statement  on  It? 

Secretary  McNamara.  Yes.  Let  me  comment 
very  quickly  now  and  then,  if  necessary,  ex- 
pand It  for  the  record. 

Why  can  we  deter  th«  Soviets  and  be  con- 
fident of  it.  and  not  deter  the  Red  Chinese 
who  have  a  lesser  foroe  than  the  Soviets? 
The  answer  is  that  the  Soviets,  in  effect,  have 
an  invulnerable,  or  substantially  invulner- 
able, force:  whereas  the  Chinese  in  the  mid- 
1970's  will  have  a  vulnerable  force.  The  re- 
action of  a  party  witil  a  small  vulnerable 
force  during  a  period  of  tension  and  crisis  is 
likely  to  be  quite  different  than  the  reaction 
of  a  party  with  a  strong  invulnerable  force 
I  deleted). 

At  this  point  there  is  a  deletion.  I  do 
not  know  what  it  is.  but  the  official  rec- 
ord is  available : 

This  Is  what  we  would  fear  of  the  Chi- 
nese, that  In  a  period  of  tension — and  we 
have  had  some  recently,  and  we  are  likely 
to  have  more  in  the  years  ahead — they,  see- 
ing this  huge  U.S.  force  facing  them  and 
recognizing  that  they  have  but  a  small  high- 
ly vulnerable  force  subject  to  complete  de- 
struction U  we  were  to  use  but  a  smaU  part 


of  ours,  might  be  tempted  to  launch  a  pre- 
emptive strike. 

The  Soviets  wouldn't  face  that  tempta- 
tion; because  they  know  that  their  force 
la  large  and  Invulnerable  enough,  and  there 
would  be  no  need  for  them  to  launch  a  pre- 
emptive strike  under  those  circumstances, 
knowing  that  were  they  to  do  so,  they  would 
be  committing  suicide  in  the  process. 

That  is  Mr.  McNamara's  reasoning, 
that  is  his  idea,  that  is  his  logic  on  it. 
As  I  have  said,  it  is  worth  something, 
because  he  lived  so  long  with  this  prob- 
lem and  had  the  courage  to  object  to  it, 
until  he  had  belief  that  we  had  made 
the  progress  necessary  to  launch  out  be- 
yond the  field  merely  of  research  and 
get  into  the  field  of  deployment. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  glad  that  the  Senator  has  brought 
up  the  testimony  of  former  Secretary 
McNamara,  to  which  I  referred  in  my 
talk,  that  very  passage. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  did  not  know  that 
the  Senator  had  quoted  that  passage. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  fact  that  I 
could  not  agree  with  his  syllogistic  de- 
velopment of  the  lack  of  rationality  of 
the  Chinese  and  the  rationality  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  was  one  of  the  major  fac- 
tors in  getting  me  interested  in  pursu- 
ing this  whole  situation. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  was  not  present  when  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  read  that  testimony.  I 
would  have  been  content  with  simply 
commenting  on  it,  rather  than  reading 
it. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
ferred to  it.  It  is  with  regret  that  I  do 
not  see  eye  to  eye  this  afternoon  with 
my  l)eloved  friend  from  Mississippi.  Per- 
haps in  all  the  years  I  have  served  in 
the  Senate  with  him  on  committees,  this 
is  the  first  time  we  have  had  a  major 
difference  on  such  a  matter.  I  fully 
respect  his  opinion,  and  honor  him  as  a 
patriot  and  a  great  Senator.  But  I 
know  he  would  want  me  to  express  my 
convictions,  just  as  I  would  want  him  to 
express  his  own. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  certainly  do.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  remarks. 

I  hasten  to  add  that  the  Senator  not 
only  has  the  privilege  of  expressing  his 
convictions,  but  also  the  duty  to  do  so. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pressed his  convictions  about  the  matter. 
There  is  always  strength  in  what  he  says, 
and  I  have  not  ignored  his  thinking  on 
this  matter  over  the  years.  But  I  am  fully 
convinced  now  that  we  should  move  for- 
ward on  this  matter,  for  the  reasons  I 
have  already  given. 

Incidentally,  some  error  has  crept  into 
the  debate  about  a  previous  vote  on 
this  subject.  The  authorization  was  chal- 
lenged— in  the  authorization  bill — and 
the  amendment  offered  was  to  strike  out 
the  authorization  for  the  money — not  for 
this  construction  money  but  for  the  pro- 
curement part  of  the  authorization.  The 
amendment  to  strike  it  out  was  rejected 
by  a  vote  of  41  to  17.  It  was  said  the 
other  day  that  there  was  just  a  three- 
vote  margin.  I  did  not  have  the  figures 
with  me  at  that  time. 


Mr.    SYMINGTON.    On    the    Cooper 
amendment. 

Mr.   STENNIS.  I  am  coming  to  the 
other  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  strike  it  out  was 
rejected  by  a  vote  of  41  to  17. 

There  was  another  amendment,  and  it 
was  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. It  provided  that  the  funds  should 
not  be  spent  until  there  was  a  certifica- 
tion by  the  Secretary  of  Defen.<!e  that  the 
system  was  practical  and  that  the  cost 
was  reasonable.  I  was  here  then.  I  argued 
against  the  amendment,  solely  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  not  be  in  the 
budget  unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
thought  it  was  practical.  And  no  one 
could  say  what  the  cost  was  going  to  be. 
so  almost  any  figure  would  have  to  be 
considered  reasonable.  I  really  did  not 
oppose  that  amendment  very  strongly 
because,  with  all  deference,  I  did  not 
believe  it  went  to  the  heart  of  the  au- 
thorization. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, who  made  a  very  vigorous  argu- 
ment with  respect  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  believe  there  is  a  dif- 
ference in  the  amendment  we  have  of- 
fered to  this  bill  and  the  amendment 
which,  as  I  recall,  was  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  fMr.  Nelson  1. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes,  the  Senator  from 
Wi-sconsin  I  Mr.  Nelson]. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin offered  an  amendment  to  strike 
out  all  the  funds  in  that  bill. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  amendment  we 
offer  would  not  strike  out  all  the  funds. 
It  would  not  strike  out  the  research  and 
development  funds. 

I  voted  against  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  as  I  recall,  and 
I  believe  many  Senators  voted  against 
it  because  they  were  not  willing  to  dis- 
continue research.  I  believe  that  was  the 
difference. 

So  I  must  disasree  with  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  that  that  was  the  im- 
portant vote.  The  amendment  offered  at 
that  time  was  not  drawn  as  aptly  as  it 
might  have  been,  but  its  real  purpose 
was  to  insure  that  there  would  be  no 
deployment  of  the  ABM  during  this  year. 
It  did  lose  by  only  three  or  four  votes. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  it  lost  by  three 
votes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Three  votes. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  explanation. 

I  considered  the  proposal  to  strike 
it  out  as  the  main  amendment.  That  is 
the  proposal  I  centered  on.  I  consider 
this  amendment  as  the  major  amend- 
ment now  which  would  strike  out  the  de- 
ployment of  this  anti -ballistic -missile 
system,  and  that  is  what  my  argument  is 
directed  against — the  stopping  of  the  de- 
ployment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.   LONG  of  Louisiana.   I  ask   the 
Senator  to  please  pardon  my  ignorance 
in  this  field. 
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Mr.  8TENNIS.  I  know  the  Senator  is 
not  ignorant  in  this  field. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  As  I  under- 
stand it.  what  we  are  debating  here  is  an 
item  that  has  to  do  with  constructing 
sites  on  which  these  missiles  would  be 
placed. 

Mr  STENNIS  Yes 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  we  are  to 
assume  that  perhaps  the  missiles  would 
leave  much  to  be  desired  when  initially 
deployed,  compared  to  what  they  will  be 
if  we  are  able  to  develop  the  very 
sophisticated  weapons  we  hope  to  have, 
would  we  not  still  need  these  launching 
sites  in  any  event? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  a  good  point. 
However.  I  cannot  be  certain  we  could 
tise  the  same  launching  sites. 

All  of  the  witnesses  testified  to  this 
effect.  Unless  we  get  into  building  the 
launching  sites  now  and  have  them  ready 
by  a  certain  time,  if  we  take  the  money 
out  now.-  this  would  delay  the  matter  for 
not  only -1  year  but  for  2  years  be- 
cause they  will  have  to  stop  other  things 
and  be  confined  to  research  in  a  more 
limited  way  than  they  would  want  to.  It 
Is  somewhat  like  the  moon  being  in  a 
state  of  eclipse.  One  has  to  wait  for  it 
to  come  around  again.  In  this  case  the 
delay  would  be  2  years  instead  of  1  year. 

I  think  there  will  be  a  difference  when 
we  perfect  a  system  or  get  one  that  is 
workable  against  the  Soviets.  There 
would  be  many  differences  and  it  might 
require  different  construction.  The  loca- 
tion might  be  the  same. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Are  we  not 
really  going  to  have  to  build  this  power 
equipment  and  install  what  we  have  and 
work  with  it  and  see  how  it  works? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Oh.  yes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  So  we  can  get 
on  with  perfecting  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  When  one 
really  gets  down  to  it,  the  very  fine  so- 
phisticated weapons  we  have  today — and 
I  am  thinking  of  the  weapons  we  use  in 
the  field  of  battle  now  such  as  our  ships, 
service  weapons,  and  various  weapons 
systems — did  not  just  get  there  all  at  one 
time.  We  built  something  and  then  we 
built  something  better,  and  then  we  built 
something  even  better,  until  eventually 
we  have  something  that  is  extremely 
good. 

In  the  last  analysis,  are  we  not  going 
to  have  to  follow  that  pattern  in  this 
Instance?  We  could  not  hope  to  start  out 
with  something  we  will  eventually  have 
10  years  from  now. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  They  cannot  keep  on  re- 
searching and  researching  until  they 
come  up  with  a  complete  product.  We 
have  pure  research.  That  is  the  begin- 
ning: the  development,  which  is  what  the 
Senator  and  I  would  call  partly  research 
and  development:  and  then  they  go  into 
deployment,  as  the  military  uses  the 
term.  That  is  when  they  go  in  and  build 
the  sites  for  the  weapons. 

This  is  money  for  the  sites  and  imple- 
mentation of  the  sites.  The  argument 
against  it  is  that  we  are  not  that  far 
along  and  that  we  should  wait.  The  re- 
sponse Is  that  If  the  money  is  taken  out 
for  1  year.  In  effect  the  program  Is  de- 
layed for  2  years. 


Mr.  President.  I  shall  not  retain  the 
floor  for  more  than  a  few  more  minutes 
because  I  know  that  other  Senators  wish 
to  speak.  However.  I  want  to  make  crystal 
clear  that  any  Senator  not  only  has  a 
right  but  a  duty  to  come  here  and  say 
what  he  thinks  he  should  say.  whether 
he  is  a  member  of  the  committee  or  not. 

I  wish  to  say  one  further  word  about 
the  best  defense  being  a  strong  offense. 
I  am  a  mighty  strong  adherent  to  that 
philosophy  but  there  comes  a  time  when 
that  is  not  enough  and  we  must  go  be- 
yond that.  I  think  we  are  at  that  stage 
now  in  this  antiballistic  missile  question. 
We  cannot  afford  to  wait  longer.  We  have 
two  potential  threats  against  us. 

We  cannot  afford  longer  to  depend  en- 
tirely on  offense.  I  have  taken  that  posi- 
tion particularly  in  this  field  until  now. 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  such  thing, 
as  I  said,  as  a  complete  defense.  I  wish  I 
did.  but  I  think  we  cannot  neglect  any 
angle  with  respect  to  our  defense.  I  think 
the  stronger  we  are  the  better  we  will  be 
at  the  conference  table.  I  think  that  Is 
the  psychology  of  the  matter.  I  think 
that  is  also  the  Soviet  psychology.  I 
remember  a  quotation  by  Stalin.  I  never 
did  like  it  or  use  it.  At  some  conference 
when  there  was  reference  to  the  influence 
of  the  pope  he  asked.  "How  many  divi- 
sions does  the  pope  have?" 

I  do  not  think  that  can  be  eradicated 
from  the  mind.  We  have  to  negotiate  at 
this  time  from  a  position  of  strength.  I 
think  they  understand  that  and  would 
not  be  aroused  any  more  by  the  construc- 
tion of  this  system  than  they  would  be 
by  our  offensive  system. 

Mr.  President,  there  were  pertinent 
matters  involved  in  the  hearings  held  this 
year  on  the  authorization  bill,  S.  3293. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  the  hearings  on  S.  3293,  beginning 
on  page  120.  with  the  paragraph  enUtled 
"Capabilities  of  the  Proposed  Forces  for 
Damage  Limitation"  when  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  was  testifying,  through  page  122. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"D.    CAPABIUTTES    OF    THr    PROPOSES    FORCES    FOR 
DAMACK    LXMrrATION 

"There  are  two  major  Issues  this  year  In 
the  Damage  Limitation  portion  of  the  Stra- 
tegic Forces  Program.  The  first  concerns  the 
deployment  of  an  antl-ballUtic  missile  de- 
fense and.  the  second,  the  future  size  and 
oompositlon  of  the  anti-bomber  defense 
forces. 

"1.  Anti-ballistic  missile  defense 
Last  year  I  presented  to  you  In  considera- 
ble detail  our  analysis  of  the  antl-balllstlc 
missile  defense  Issue.  I  described  the  three 
major  purposes  for  which  we  might  want  to 
deploy  an  ABM  system,  the  kinds  of  radars 
and  missiles  which  would  be  Involved,  the 
technical  uncertainties  which  still  remained 
to  be  resolved,  and  the  costs  and  benefits  of 
some  of  the  alternative  deployments.  With 
regard  to  the  three  purposes,  I  concluded 
that: 

"(1)  The  deployment  of  an  ABBI  defense 
for  Mlnuteman  might  offer  a  partial  substi- 
tute for  the  further  expansion  of  our  offen- 
sive forces  In  the  event  the  Greater-Than- 
Expected  Soviet  threat  began  to  emerge. 

"(2)  The  deployment  of  an  austere  ABM 
defense  against  a  Red  Chinese  ICBM  threat 
might  offer  a  high  degree  of  protection  to  the 
entire  Nation,  at  least  through  the  1970s. 


"(3)  The  development  of  an  ABM  defense 
for  the  protection  of  our  dtles  against  the 
kind  of  heavy,  sophisticated  mlselle  attack 
the  Soviets  oould  launch  In  the  1970s  would 
almost  surely  cause  them  to  react  by  in- 
creasing the  capabilities  of  their  offensive 
forces,  thus  leaving  us  In  essenUally  the  same 
poslUon  we  were  before. 

"Further  study  of  this  Issue  during  the 
last  year  has  served  to  confirm  these  con- 
clusions. Since  I  have  already  touched  on  the 
first  purpose  In  connection  with  the  analysis 
of  our  "Assured  Destruction"  capabilities 
against  the  Greater-Than-Expected  Soviet 
threat.  I  will  limit  my  discussion  at  this  point 
to  the  other  two  purposes. 

"a.  Defense  against  the  Red  Chinese  nuclear 
threat. — As  I  noted  earlier,  there  Is  mount- 
ing evidence  that  the  Red  Chinese  are  devot- 
ing very  substantial  resources  to  the  de- 
velopment of  both  nuclear  warheads  and  mis- 
sile delivery  systems.  Within  a  period  of  39 
months,  they  detonated  seven  nuclear  de- 
vices. The  first.  In  October  1964,  was  an  all 
U-23S  fission  test  with  a  low  yield;  the  sec- 
ond. In  May  1965,  was  a  similar  test  with  a 
low-intermediate  yield.  In  May  1966  they 
detonated  their  first  device  involving 
thermonuclear  material.  Then,  In  October 
1966,  they  tested  their  first  missile-delivered 
device  with  a  low  yield  fission  warhead,  thus 
demonstrating  sufflclent  engineering  skill  to 
conduct  a  missile-warhead  systems  test.  In 
December  1966,  they  detonated  their  second 
device  Involving  thermonuclear  material.  In 
June  1967,  they  donated  a  device  with  a 
yield  of  a  few  megatons  dropped  from  an  air- 
plane Finally,  last  December,  they  detonated 
another  device,  but  this  test  was  apparently 
a  partial  failure. 

"These  seven  nuclear  tests,  taken  together 
with  their  continuing  work  on  surface-to- 
surface  missiles,  lead  us  to  believe  that  they 
are  moving  ahead  with  the  development  of  an 
ICBM.  Indeed.  If  their  programs  proceed  at 
the  present  pace,  they  could  have  a  modest 
force  of  ICBM's  by  the  mld-1970'8. 

"In  the  light  of  this  progress  in  nuclear 
weapons  and  missile  delivery  systems,  it 
seemed  both  prudent  and  feasible  to  us  last 
September  to  initiate  the  deployment  of  an 
aiutere  Chinese-oriented  ABM  defense.  We 
knew,  from  our  continuing  study  of  this  sys- 
tem that  It  could  be  deployed  at  an  Invest- 
ment cost  of  about  $5  billion,  and  could  be 
highly  effective  against  the  kind  of  threat  a 
Chinese  force  might  pose  in  the  1970s. 

"As  presently  defined,  the  Sentinel  ABM 
system  (i.e..  the  system  specifically  designed 
against  the  Chinese  threat)  would  consist  of 
Perimeter  Acquisition  Radars  (PARs),  Missile 
Site  Radars  (MSRs) .  long  range  Spartan  area 
defense  missiles  and,  later,  some  Sprint  local 
defense  missiles  for  certain  special  purposes. 
The  eifectlveness  of  this  deployment  In  reduc- 
ing US.  fatalities  from  a  Red  Chinese  atUck 
in  the  19703  Is  shown  in  the  table  on  the 
following  page. 

*US.  FATALITIES  FROM  A  CHINESE  1ST  STRIKE,  1970"$ 
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Number  of  Chines* 
ICBM's 


X 

2.5X 

7.5X 

U.S.  tjtslrties  (in  millions)— 
Without  Seiihnel 

7 

11 
0) 

15 

With  Sen tind 

C) 

1" 

>  Fewer  thaa  1.000,000  VS.  dead  with  some  probability  o»  no 
deaths. 

"It  Is  apparent  from  the  foregoing  table 
that  the  Sentinel  system,  facing  a  relative- 
ly "primitive  attack,  could  jwobably  hold  VS. 
fatalities  below  one  million.  Obviously,  if 
and  when  the  Chinese  ICBM  force  grows, 
quantitatively  and  qualitatively,  beyond  the 
levels  shown  in  the  foregoing  table,  additions 
and  improvements  would  probably  have  to 
be  made  in  the  Sentinel  system.  We  believe, 
however,   that   for   relatively  modest  addi- 


tional outlays  the  system  could  be  ^proved 
so  as  to  Umlt  the  Chinese  damage  !»»«""» 
to  low  levels  into  the  mid-1980s.  The  Sentinel 
system  would  also  have  a  ""«^'^''  ?f,  °^t^ 
iOlvantages.  It  would  provide  an  additional 
indication  to  the  people  of  Asia  that  we 
intend  to  support  them  against  nude" 
blackmail  from  China,  and  thus  help  to 
convince  the  non-nuclear  countries  that 
acquisition  of  their  own  nuclear  weapons  is 
not  required  for  their  security.  Furthermore, 
this  initial  deployment  would  serve  as  a 
foundation  to  which  we  could  add  a  defense 
for  our  Mlnuteman  force  if  that  later  be- 
comes desirable.  Finally,  It  could  protect  our 
population  against  the  Improbable  but  pos- 
^le,  accidental  launch  of  a  few  ICBMs  by 
any  one  of  the  nuclear  powers." 

Secretary  McNamara.  I  am  going  to  skip 
over  this  rather  hastily  because  I  want  to 
tell  you  that  although  the  Joint  Chiefs—  I 
think  I  am  stating  this  properly,  But-have 
not  basically  changed  their  recommendation 
Ui  support  of  such  a  system,  they  do  not 
recommend  any  difference  In  our  1960  pro- 
eram  from  what  is  proposed. 

General  Wheeler.  That  is  correct.  Mr 
Chairman.  Tlie  funds  that  are  In  the  1969 
program  are  ample  to  proceed  with  the 
Nlke-X  system  which  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  ultimately  would  like  to  see  deployed 
in  the  United  States. 

Secretary  McNamara.  Tlierefore  1  am  not 
going  to  go  into  as  exten.slve  a  discussion  as 
perhaps  would  othervi'lse  be  desirable. 

•b    Deployment  of  Nike-X  for  defense  of 
our   cities    against    Sonet    attacfc.— Nothing 
has  occurred  during  the  last  year  to  change 
my  conviction  that  the  deployment  of  the 
NIKE-X  system  for  the  defense  of  our  cities 
against  a  Soviet  atUick  would,  under  pres- 
ent circumstances,  be  a  futile  waste  of  our 
resources.  I  believe  it  is  clear  from  my  earlier 
discussion  of  the  trends  in  the  nature  of  the 
threat  as  evaluated  by  our  intelligence  com- 
munity,   that    the    Sofiets    are    determined 
to  maintain  a  nuclear  deterrent  against  the 
United  States.  If  this  Is  true,  as  I  believe 
it  Is  any  attempt  on  our  part  to  reduce  their 
"Assured  Destruction"  capability  below  what 
they  might  consider  necessary  to  deter  us 
would  simply  cause  them  to  respond  with  an 
offsetting  increase  in  their  offensive  forces. 
It  is  precisely  this  process  of  action  and  reac- 
tion upon  which   the   arms   race  feeds,   at 
great   cost    to    both    sides    and    benefit    to 
neither.  This  point  is  illustrated  in  the  table 
on  the  following  page  which  is  based  on  nu- 
clear strike   capabilities   as   they  might   be 
viewed  by  the  potential  adversaries." 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  same  hearings  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  an  excerpt  beginning  on  page 
115.  The  excerpt  was  material  Inserted 
In  the  record  by  Secretary  McNamara 
as  a  witness  during  the  hearings. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  between  an 
ABM  system  designed  to  protect  against  a 
Soviet  attack  on  our  cities  and  an  ABM  sys- 
tem designed  for  other  ptirposes.  One  such 
purpose  would  be  to  provide  greater  protec- 
tion for  our  strategic  offense  forces;  another 
would  be  to  protect  our  cities  against  an 
attack   by   Red   China.   The   first   is   not   a 
"Damage  Limiting"  measure,  but  rather  an 
action  designed  to  strengthen  our  "Assured 
Destruction"  capabiUty  by  ensuring  the  sur- 
vival of  a  larger  proportion  of  otir  retaliatory 
forces.  The  second  is  a  "Damage  Limiting" 
measure,   but  one   against   a  small  force — 
because   of   the   size   and   character  of   the 
attacks    Involved,    a    good   defense   becomes 
feasible. 

As  I  noted  last  year.  Red  China  may 
achieve  an  Initial  ICBM  operational  capa- 
bility in  the  early  19708  and  a  modest  force 


In  the  mid-1970s.  Depending  upon  the  rate 
of  growth  thereafter,  a  thin  ABM  deploy- 
ment, with  some  additions  and  improve- 
ments, could  be  highly  effective  through  the 
mid-1980s.  The  ability  of  the  thin  ABM  to 
limit  damage  to  our  Nation  in  the  eveiit  oiir 
offensive  force  failed  to  deter  an  "irrational 
acgressor  was  the  basis  for  our  decision  to 
deploy  such  a  force. 

Before  1  discuss  the  analytical  basis  for 
these  conclusions  and  our  specific  program 
proposals.  I  would  first  like  to  present  the 
latest  estimates  of  the  strategic  threat. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
excerpt  from  a  statement  by  Dr.  John  S. 
Foster,  regarding  our  ballistic  mis.sile 
defense  system,  included  in  Secretary 
Clifford's  recent  letter  of  June  18.  This 
is  the  statement  of  Dr.  Foster,  who  is  the 
Director  of  Defense  Research  and  En- 
gineering in  the  Department  of  Defense. 
There  beinct  no  objection,  the  excei-pt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  SenUnel  missile  defense  system  is 
designed  to  (a)  prevent  a  succpssful  missile 
attack  from  China  through  the  late  1970-s 
(With  the  capability  to  continue  lo  deny  or 
at  least  substantially  reduce  Uamage  from 
tlu-eats  in  later  years);  (b)  Umlt  d.image 
from  an  accidental  launch  from  any  source: 
and  (c)  provide  the  option  for  increa.sed 
defense  of  our  Mlnuteman  force,  if  necessary 
in  the  futvue. 

The  ability  to  protect  ourselves  from  un- 
acceptable damage  from  a  numerically  large 
and  technically  advanced  missile  force  such 
as  that  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  yet  tech- 
nically feasible.  However  the  Sentinel  system 
Will  complicate  any  attack  on  the  United 
StJites. 

We  will  continue  an  intensive  B&D  pro- 
gram in  an  attempt  to  provide  increasingly 
effective  means  to  limit  damage  from  both 
the  advancing  Chinese  and  the  Soviet  mis- 
sile threat:. 


Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  direct  a 
question  to  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr  COOPER.  I  think  that  .such  emi- 
nent scientists  as  Dr.  Kistiakowsky,  Dr. 
Wiesner,  and  Dr.  York,  and  others,  have 
expresed  opposition  to  this  deployment 
at  this  time.  Did  the  committee  have  any 
of  those  witnesses  before  it  for  their 
views?  .  ^    ,., 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Eminent  scientists  like 
Dr  Jerome  Wiesner,  who  was  President 
Kennedy's  science  adviser,  and  George 
Kistiakowsky  have  had  views  adverse  to 
this  program  for  a  long  time.  Their  views 
have  been  widely  published;  their  argu- 
ments have  been  reprinted  in  the  Con- 
gressional RECORD,  their  points  of  view 
have  been  available  to  all  of  us. 

It  is  good  to  draw  upon  history  now 
and  then.  I  am  reminded  of  the  situation 
in  1950  or  1951,  when  every  member  pres- 
ent at  the  meeting  of  the  Science  Advis- 
ory Committee  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  recommended  not  going 
ahead  with  the  hydrogen  bomb-«very 
single  one.  They  were  all  scientists,  Nobel 
Prize  winners,  and  so  forth. 

I  mention  this  only  to  show  that  not 
only  Senators,  but  also  scientists.  Secre- 
taries of  Defense,  and  distinguished  men 
in  uniform  can  all  be  wrong.  But  there 
we  had  a  classic  historical  case  of  una- 
nimity. Various  arguments  were  made.  I 
spent  much  time  with   them.  At  that 


time  there  were  a  few  of  us  on  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  who  op- 
posed them.  Their  argument  was  that 
there  was  ab.solutely  no  use  for  a  hydro- 
gen bomb.  . 
Tlie  further  argument  was  that,  obvi- 
ously the  Soviets  would  not  go  ahead 
with  it.  Some  of  us  argued  over  and  over 
again  that  obviously  Moscow  would  go 
ahead  with  the  hydrogen  bomb. 

As  I  mentioned  on  Wednesday  la-st,  we 
got  our  hydrogen  bomb  on  November  1, 
1952.  The  Soviets  got  their  hydrogen 
bomb  in  July  or  August  of  1953.  I  can- 
not recall  the  exact  date,  but  it  was  less 
than  a  year. 

In  the  last  analysis,  we  just  have  to 
use  good  judgment. 

At  present,  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  Secretaries  of  the  three  services,  the 
chief  scientific  adviser  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  Dr.  Foster,  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff— all  of  them,  including 
its  chairman— support  this  recommenda- 
tion to  deploy  this  ABM  system. 

With  that  anay,  and  supported  by  tlie 
President,  who  am  I  to  say,  when  we  arc 
talking  about  a  .strategic  deterrent  sys- 
tem that  goes  to  the  vei-y  life  and  death 
of  this  Nation  and  of  millions  of  people 
around  the  worid,  that  we  should  stop 
if  I  do  not  want  to  accept  that  burden. 
Again,  we  have  to  use  judgment,  pru- 
dence, and  good  sense. 

I  think,  under  all  these  circumstances, 
as  the  able  and  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  IMr.  StennisI  has^'" 
gued  in  this  Ciiamber,  we  cannot  afford 
not  to  proceed  with  this  system. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.   President.    I   wish   to   commend 
highly   the   Senator  from   Washington, 
who  held  all  the  hearings  on  the  bill,  for 
his  capable  and  outstanding  service.  His 
knowledge  of  this  subject  is  especially 
outstanding.  He  is  a  member  also  of  the 
Joint    Committee    on    Atomic    Energy, 
where  his  work  over  many  years  has 
proved  to  be  highly  successful.  We  are 
all  indebted  to  him. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  MLsslssippi  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Having  heard 
the  Senator's  argument.  I  am  somewhat 
persuaded  that  we  should  be  going  ahead 
with  this  program. 

Thinking  back  to  our  experience  with 
civilian  defense,  when  the  suggestion 
was  first  made  that  we  could  reduce  the 
possible  deaths  of  citizens  In  this  country 
by  about  50  percent  if  we  had  adequate 
bomb  and  fallout  shelters,  which  we 
thought  the  Nation  could  afford,  there 
were  some  who  contended  that  the  prob- 
lem was  so  enormous  it  was  unthinkable 
to  ti-y  to  make  any  plans  to  meet  it. 

But,  actually,  if  we  had  been  working 
on  that  matter  from  the  time  it  was  first 
suggested  and  kept  at  it  from,  let  us  say, 
1953  until  today,  for  a  jieriod  of  some 
15  years,  the  chances  are  we  would  have 
had  a  pretty  good  civilian  defense  system 
by  now,  and  far  better  than  we  have 

todsy 

As  the  Senator  knows  from  studying 
the  figures,  we  estimate,  in  the  event  of 
a  war  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  of  atomic  proportions,  that 
relatively  speaking  they  would  kill  a  lot 
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more  of  our  people  than  we  would  of 
theirs,  because  they  are  ahead  of  us  In 
that  particular  area. 

Mr  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  He 
has  brought  us  directly  to  what  the 
argument  is  all  about:  namely,  to  save 
the  lives  of  our  people. 

Mr  President.  I  have  one  quotation 
from  General  Wheeler,  which  is  in  the 
Preparedness  Subcommittee  hearings  of 
April  23,  1968.  not  yet  printed;  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  statement 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
ExcaPTs  Pbom  Senate  PxxpAacDNESs  Heae- 

iNs  ON  Status  or  US    Stuategic  Power— 

April  23.  1968 

General  Wheeler  (continuing).  And  re- 
peat what  I  said  earlier.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
Is  one  reason  why  I  have  supported  an  antl- 
balUstlc-mlsslIe  system  so  strongly,  because 
In  actual  fact  we  cannot  create  sufficient  of- 
fensive forces  to  protect  this  country  against 
what  I  WtTuld  call  unacceptable  damage. 
Therefore.  While  you  can  accept  the  old  saw 
that  the  best  defense  Is  a  good  defense, 
this  may  have  been  true  50  years  ago.  It  Is 
no  longer  true  And  the  only  way  I  see  to  limit 
damage  to  this  country  Is  to  develop  a  good 
antl-balUstlc-missUe  system,  better  than  we 
have  coming  up.  hopefully.  And  I  am  sure 
we  win  Improve  It  as  time  goes  on  and  we 
get  experience  and  spend  a  Uttle  money  on 
It. 

Senator  Stenwis.  Well,  that  is  a  deterrent 
In  ItseU 

General  Wheeler.  It  Is,  sir. 

Senator  Stennis.  It  makes  nuclear  war  less 
likely. 

General  Wheelxr.  It  Is  a  part  of  the  de- 
terrent. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  amendment  is  of  great  impor- 
tance and  should  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood before  we  vote  on  it.  It  involves 
much  more  than  the  question  of  reducing 
defense  appropriations  and  thereby  re- 
leasing funds  for  Great  Society  programs. 
It  involves  the  security  and  safety  of  this 
Nation  and  should  be  considered  from 
that  viewpoint. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
eliminate  the  $227.3  million  in  mihtary 
construction  funds  for  the  Sentinel  ABM 
system  which  the  pending  bill  proposes 
to  authorize.  However,  its  impact  would 
be  much  greater  for,  in  my  judgment. 
If  the  amendment  is  adopted,  the  Sen- 
tinel system  will  be  effectively  killed. 
Certainly  there  would  then  be  no  reason 
to  appropriate  the  $205.5  million  which 
the  fiscal  year  1969  budget  proposes  for 
Sentinel  procurement. 

No  one  in  a  position  of  responsibility 
contends  that  a  foolproof,  airtight  de- 
fense against  ICBM's  is  possible  with  to- 
day s  technology  or  with  any  foreseeable 
technology.  No  one  has  aigued  this  and 
it  should  not  becloud  the  issue.  However, 
an  effective  defense  against  a  limited  and 
unsophisticated  missile  attack  is  cer- 
tainly possible.  The  deployment  of  such 
a  defense  would  have  substantial  bene- 
ficial effects  and,  in  my  judgment,  would 
be  a  stabilizing  rather  than  a  destabiliz- 
ing fjictor. 

The  proposed  Sentinel  system  deploy- 
ment is,  in  part,  in  response  to  the  threat 
of  Red  Chinese  nuclear  weapon  and  mis- 
sile programs.  These  have  developed 
more  rapidly  than  originally  anticipated 
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by  us.  The  Chinese  Communists  already 
pose  a  nuclear  threat  to  the  countries 
adjacent  to  them,  and  it  is  now  estimated 
that  they  could  have  an  ICBM  capable 
of  hitting  the  continental  United  States 
in  the  eariy  1970"s.  It  is  clear  that  the 
Chinese  Communists  are  giving  overrid- 
ing priority  to  the  development  of  nu- 
clear weapons  for  strategic  attack,  and 
it  is  very  apparent  that  these  weapons, 
when  operational,  will  extend  Chinese 
power  and  political  influence  far  beyond 
the  reach  of  their  conventional  forces. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  also  giving  the 
very  highest  priority  to  its  strategic  nu- 
clear offense  and  defense,  and  is  clearly 
striving  to  challenge  our  superiority  in 
this  field.  This  is  evidenced  and  under- 
scored by  the  dramatic  increase  in  its 
emplacement  of  ICBM's  during  recent 
years  and  its  continuing  development 
and  deployment  of  an  anti-balllstic-mis- 
sile  system. 

The  Preparedness  Investigating  Sub- 
committee, which  I  chair,  recently  held 
extensive  and  exhaustive  hearings  on 
the  balance  of  strategic  nuclear  t>ower, 
in  which  both  civilian  and  military  de- 
fense witnesses  were  heard.  The  military 
chiefs  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force, 
as  well  as  the  Chaiiman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  all  testified.  They  all 
clearly  recognized  the  requirement  for 
strategic  offensive  and  strategic  defen- 
sive forces.  They  felt,  as  I  do,  that  clear 
and  convincing  strength  in  these  areas  is 
essential  to  deter  a  general  nuclear  war 
and  to  insure  the  survival  of  the  United 
States  as  a  national  entity  should  deter- 
rence fail. 

To  a  man,  the  Joint  Chiefs  expressed 
real  concern  that  our  currently  pro- 
gramed force  levels  will  entail  some  fu- 
ture risk  in  view  of  the  rapidly  growing 
strategic  nuclear  capabilities  of  our  po- 
tential enemies.  Tlie  concern  which  they 
expressed  was  typified  by  the  following 
statement  by  Adm.  Thomas  H.  Moorer, 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations: 

Considering  the  growing  Soviet  threat  and 
the  emerging  Communist  Chinese  threat,  we 
have  been  taking  a  hard  look  at  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  U.S.  strategic  force  mix.  We 
believe  that  currently  programmed  force 
levels  win  place  U.S.  security  Interests  world- 
wide at  Increasing  risk,  and  that  strategic 
forces  need  to  be  improved  both  in  size  and 
In  composition  to  insure  the  accomplishment 
of  their  missions. 

In  short,  the  Soviets  are  continuing  to 
improve  their  long-range  nuclear  capa- 
bilities and  their  defensive  nuclear  capa- 
bilities at  a  rapid  pace.  The  complemen- 
tary nature  of  these  actions  could  result 
in  increasing  the  level  of  Soviet  confi- 
dence in  their  own  retaliatory  posture. 
In  addition.  Communist  China's  develop- 
ing nuclear  capability  now  threatens 
peripheral  Asia  and  could  be  a  threat  to 
the  continental  United  States  in  the  early 
1970s.  These  are  facts  which  our  security 
simply  will  not  permit  us  to  ignore. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  if  it  can  be  dem- 
onstrated that  either  a  thin  or  a  full 
ABM  system  is  necessary  for  the  security 
of  the  United  States,  each  of  us  would  be 
anxious  and  eager  to  provide  whatever 
sum  of  money  is  necessary  for  that  pur- 
pose. Therefore.  I  think  that  we  should 
look  at  what  the  proposed  system  is  cal- 
culated to  do. 


First.  It  Is  rather  clear  that  if  the  anti- 
ballistic-missile  system  is  pursued  prop- 
erly and  promptly,  it  will  reduce  the 
probability  of  a  nuclear  attack  upon  this 
country.  If  our  defenses  create  doubt  in 
the  mind  of  a  potential  aggressor  as  to 
the  likelihood  of  success,  he  will  not  risk 
the  inevitable  retaliation.  Thus,  such  de- 
fenses contribute  to  our  deterrence  while 
contributing  to  our  assurance  that,  if  a 
nuclear  war  occurs,  we  and  our  allies  will 
emerge  from  the  holocaust  in  a  position 
of  relative  advantage. 

Second,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Secretary  McNamara  during  the  fiscal 
year  1969  military  procurement  hearing 
and  of  the  witnesses  who  appeared  before 
the  Preparedness  Subcommittee  during 
our  recent  hearing,  the  Sentinel  system 
will  have  considerable  effectiveness  in  re- 
ducing U.S.  fatalities  from  a  Red  Chinesp 
attack  during  the  1970's.  This  testimony 
established  that  against  the  relativelv 
primitive  Red  Chinese  threat  during  thV 
1970's,  the  Sentinel  system  would  hold 
U.S.  fatalities  below  1  million,  thus  sav- 
ing from  7  to  15  million  American  lives. 
Who  will  argue  that  this  is  not  worth  the 
cost?  If  the  Chinese  ICBM  force  should 
increase  in  numbers  and  improve  quali- 
tatively beyond  the  levels  projected  for 
the  1970's,  additions  and  improvement.s 
could  and  should  be  made  in  the  Sentinel 
sj-stem  to  continue  its  effectiveness 
against  this  threat. 

Ixx  addition,  the  Sentinel  system  would 
have  some  effectiveness  against  a  Soviet 
ICBM  attack.  The  estimates  are  that 
against  a  Soviet  ICBM  attack,  without 
MIRV's  and  penetration  aids,  the  Sen- 
tinel system  would  reduce  American  fa- 
talities by  20  to  30  million.  Surely,  this  is 
worthwhile. 

It  is  argued  that  the  Red  Chinese  have 
not  yet  deployed  an  ICBM.  The  answer 
is  that  the  intelligence  indications  arc 
that,  despite  the  background  of  disorder.s 
and  disruptions  occasioned  by  the  so- 
called  cultural  revolution,  the  Chinese 
Communists  have  continued  to  make 
progress  in  the  strategic  nuclear  area, 
and  that  they  will  continue  moving  to- 
ward a  nuclear  missile  strike  capability 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  estimate  is  that 
the  Communist  Chinese  will  achieve  an 
ICBM  capability  just  about  the  same 
time  that  the  Sentinel  system  would  be- 
come operational  if  the  go-ahead  is  given 
for  fiscal  year  1969.  Thus,  any  delay  in 
the  deployment  of  Sentinel  presents  ob- 
vious risks  and  dangers. 

It  has  also  been  widely  argued  that  our 
deployment  of  an  ABM  system  of  any 
kind  will  generate  a  new  arms  race  and 
that  our  purpose  should  be  to  reach  an 
accommodation  with  the  Soviets  whicii 
would  slow  down  rather  than  increase 
the  arms  race.  Conceding  that  this  is  a 
desirable  goal,  the  basic  fact  is  that  we 
cannot  bring  about  or  negotiate  inter- 
national agreements  of  this  kind  on  the 
fioor  of  the  Senate.  Such  agreements 
have  to  be  negotiated  and  reached 
through  the  process  of  diplomacy  and 
then  presented  to  us  for  ratification  or 
rejection.  If  this  course  is  to  be  embarked 
upon,  it  would  certainly  be  far  better  for 
our  negotiators  to  deal  from  strength 
than  of  weakness  and,  in  my  judgment, 
the  approval  of  Sentinel  would  add  force 
to  our  bargaining  position. 
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I  hope  that  we  will  not  take  a  risky 
and  unwarranted  gamble  with  our  na- 
tional security  out  of  a  desire  to  provide 
more  funds  for  domestic  social  programs. 
Sentinel  is  no  hastily  considered  or  ill- 
conceived  concept.  It  has  been  exhaus- 
tively studied  over  the  years  by  civilian 
and  military  analysts.  It  was  supported 
by  former  Secretary'  of  Defense  McNa- 
mara, who  is  well  known  for  his  cost  con- 
sciousness, and  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent. It  is  supported  by  Mr.  Clifford,  the 
present  Secretary  of  Defense.  It  is  sup- 
ported unanimously  by  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff.  It  is  supported  by  your  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services.  Under  all  of  the 
circumstances,   I   believe   that   we   will 
make  a  serious,  and  perhaps  tragic,  mis- 
take if  we  adopt  this  amendment. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  to  sum 
up  the  situation  as  I  see  it.  we  must  face 
the  facts  as  they  exist  today  and  not 
what  they  might  have  been  a  year  or  18 
months  ago.  The  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi has  gone  into  this  matter  in  some 
detail. 

There  Is  today,  unanimity  of  opinion 
among  those  charged  with  the  chief  re- 
sponsibility of  providing  for  the  defense 
of  this  country  that  we  should  proceed 
now  with  the  deployment  of  our  Sentinel 
ABM  system.  I  refer  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Secretaries  of  the  military 
departments,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
and  the  Director  of  Defense  Research 
and  Engineering.  On  Wednesday  of  this 
week,  I  read  into  the  Record  a  letter 
Chaii-man  Russell,  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  had  received  from  Sec- 
retary Clifford  which  sets  forth  his 
strong  views  on  the  subject.  Again, 
yesterday.  Secretary  Clifford  strongly  ex- 
pressed himself  at  a  press  conference.  I 
win  submit  pertinent  excerpts  of  this 
conference  for  the  Record,  but  I  should 
like  to  quote  a  portion  of  the  official  tran- 
script to  reiterate  Secretary  Clifford's 
position : 

Secretary  CLirroRD.  1  believe  it  Is  Important 
that  we  proceed  with  the  deployment  of  our 
ABM  system.  I  have  R  number  of  reasons  in 
my  mind  why  we  should  so  deploy  them. 

I  think  It  would  be  inadvisable  and  un- 
fortunate II  the  Congress  made  any  cut  at 
this  time. 

The  reasons,  to  me.  are  compelling.  One, 
as  you  know,  it  constitutes  and  will  consti- 
tute a  defense  against  the  Chinese  system. 

I  attach  significant  Importance  to  this,  be- 
cause In  the  years  that  lie  ahead,  I  believe 
we  should  have  a  defense  against  the  Chinese 
system  other  than  Just  a  massive  retaliatory 
attack. 

I  believe  that  we  are  in  a  stronger  posture 
U  we  have  this  kind  of  defense  so  that  we 
can't  be  blackmailed  or  forced  Into  a  certain 
position  for  fear  of  the  type  of  attack  that 
China  could  launch. 

In  the  second  place,  I  think  it's  Important, 
also  that  the  establishment  of  this  present 
system,  which  I  urge,  will  be  very  useful  In 
the  protection  of  our  offensive  system.  Al- 
though, of  course,  as  you  know,  It  will  not 
prevent  a  massive  attack  from  a  nation  that 
launches  one.  It  can  prove  to  be  of  im- 
portance In  protecting  our  retaliation. 

In  the  third  place.  It  Is  possible — we  would 
hope  not  probably — that  some  time  there 
could  be  an  accidental  launching  of  an 
ICBM. 

Under  the  present  system,  we  could  pre- 
vent any  damage  occurring  from  such  an  ac- 
cidental launching. 


Tixj,  It  seems  to  me  that  not  sufficient  at- 
tention has  been  given  to  the  fact  that  an- 
other nation  could  possibly  over  the  next 
few  years  acquire  some  nuclear  capability, 
even  though  minor  In  nature. 

I  believe  this  type  of  defensive  system 
would  prove  to  be  very  valuable  to  us  under 
those  circumstances. 

In  addition  to  tho.se  arguments.  It's  also 
my  view  th.U  if  the  .Soviets  are  developing 
an  ABM  svstem.  smd  we  know  they  are  de- 
veloping It,  .nnd  we  know  that  they  are  de- 
l)loyin<;  it,  I  believe  we  are  in  a  better  pos- 
ture to  reach  agreement  with  them  on  an 
ultimate  step  toward  disarming  if  we  al.so 
go  about  the  deployment  of  a  system. 

I  think  our  negotiations  over  the  past  dec- 
ades would  indicate  that  this  is  the  better 
position  for  us  to  be  In  if  we  hope  lo  achieve 
some  type  of  resolution  of  this  problem  with 
the  Soviets. 

The  last  point  T  wish  to  make  in  this  regard 
is  that  I  believe  also  that  the  time  has  come 
to  move  on  our  Sentinel  ABM  system,  get  it 
off  the  drawing  boards,  and  get  it  into  the 
actual  development  of  the  system. 

I  believe  In  this  manner  we  will  make 
greater  progress.  I  think  we've  learned  In  the 
past  that  the  learning  curve  that  we  have 
goes  up  substantially  when  wp  actually  get 
into  the  deployment  of  such  a  system. 

Now.  I've  given  those  reasons  to  you.  I 
feel  them,  I  feel  them  strongly.  I  know  the 
debate  is  on  in  the  Congress  at  this  time,  and 
I  think  It  proper  and  correct  that  those 
gentlemen  have  the  benefit  of  any  remarks 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 


As  I  have  stated  before,  the  Sentinel 
system  is  designed  to  do  several  tilings. 
It  will  provide  the  option  for  increased 
defense  of  our  Minuteman  forces,  and 
would  limit  damage  from  an  accidental 
launch  from  any  source.  It  will  provide 
a  limited  degree  of  protection  of  our 
cities  and  other  strategic  forces  from 
Soviet  attack.  It  will  enhance  our  capa- 
toility  to  detect  and  assess  any  missile 
attack.  It  will  provide  damage  denial 
against  the  early  missile  threat  from 
Cliina  with  the  capability  to  reduce  dam- 
age substantially  in  later  years.  Under 
any  analysis,  this  system  could  save  mil- 
lions of  American  lives.  These,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, are  sizable  accomplishments,  and 
we  cannot  afford  to  forego  them. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Sentinel 
system  is  not  yet  ready  for  deployment, 
and  with  this  I  cannot  agree.  Again  re- 
ferring to  Secretary  Clifford's  press  con- 
ference yesterday,  he  stated  that  he  be- 
lieves the  time  has  come  to  move  on  our 
Sentinel  ABM  system,  get  it  off  the  draw- 
ingboards,  and  get  into  the  actual  devel- 
opment of  the  system. 

Defanite  strides  have  Ijeen  made  within 
recent  months  to  further  develop  and 
improve  the  system.  Since  the  decision 
was  made  last  September  to  deploy  the 
Sentinel  system,  added  resources  have 
been  brought  to  bear  on  the  ABM  pro- 
gram. This  has  tended  to  speed  rather 
than  retard  the  advance  of  development. 
Both  the  Spartan  and  Sprint  missiles 
have  already  flown  successfully  in  tests. 
References  have  been  made  to  failures 
in  the  test  programs  of  these  missiles. 
Failures  in  test  programs  are  anticipated 
and  expected.  We  test  to  discover  weak- 
nesses in  design  and  correct  them.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  Polaris  A-3  flights  failed, 
yet  the  Polaris  A-3  is  now  one  of  our 
most  reliable  weapons,  and  I  repeat,  both 
the  Spartan  and  the  Sprint  missiles  have 
already  been  flown  successfully  in  tests. 


Tlie  prototype  missile  site  radar — MSR — 
has  l>ecn  completed  and  will  go  into  test 
operations   very   shortly   at  Kwajalein. 
Tlie  perimeter  acquisition  radar— PAR — 
Is  a  straightforward  design  t^sk  bein;?  a 
variant  of  radar  systems  already  in  ex- 
istence and.  therefore,  will  be  built  di- 
rectly on  an  oiierational  site.  The  data 
proces.sor  is  in  operation  in   prototype 
form  at  Bell  Telephone  laboratories  and 
another  is  being  installed  at  Kwajalein. 
Suspension  of  tlie  deployment  at  this 
time   would   lead   to   a   cutback   rather 
than  an  increase  in  progress  toward  ad- 
vanced development.  Tliis.  in  my  opinion, 
would  be  a  grave  and  dangerous  mistake. 
Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  transcript  of  yesterday's  press 
conference  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
as  it  relates  to  the  anti-balli.stic-mis.sile 
discussion,  be  included  in  the  Record. 

Tlierc  beinpr  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Excerpts  Prom  News  Conference  of  Secre- 
tary OP  Defense.  Clark  M.  Clifford,  Per- 
tinent  TO  THE  ABM  Issue,  June  20,   1968 
Question:   Does   the  position   you   took   in 
your  letter  to  Senator  Russell  on  the  ABM 
mean  that  the  Department  of  Defense  on  its 
own  will  not  favor  any  reduction  in  spending 
on    the   ABM   in    1969   as   your   psirt  of   the 
spendin>»  cuts? 

Secretary  Clifford:  I  believe  It  Is  impor- 
tant that  v.e  proceed  with  the  deployment  of 
our  ABM  svstem.  I  have  a  number  of  reasons 
in  my  mind  why  we  should  so  deploy  them. 
I  think  it  would  be  in.idvlsable  and  un- 
fortunate if  the  Congress  made  any  cut  at 
this  time. 

Tlie  reasons,  to  me,  are  compelllne.  One, 
as  you  know,  it  constitutes  and  will  con- 
stitute a  defense  against  the  Chinese  system. 
I  attach  significant  importance  to  this,  be- 
cause in  the  vears  that  lie  ahead,  I  Relieve 
we  should  have  a  defense  against  the  Chi- 
nese system  other  than  Just  a  massive  re- 
taliatory attack. 

I  believe  that  we  are  In  a  stronger  posture 
if  we  have  this  kind  of  defense  so  that  we 
can't  be  blackmailed  or  forced  Into  a  certain 
position  lor  fear  of  the  type  of  atUick  that 
China  could  launch. 

In  the  second  place.  I  think  it's  important, 
also  that  the  establishment  of  this  present 
system,  which  I  urge,  will  be  very  useful  in 
the  protection  of  our  offensive  system.  Al- 
though of  course,  as  you  know,  it  will  not 
prevent  a  massive  attack  from  a  nation  that 
launches  one.  It  can  prove  to  be  of  impor- 
tance in  protecting  our  retaliation. 

In  the  third  place,  it  is  possible— we  would 
hope  not  probable— that  some  time  there 
could  be  an  accidental  launching  of  an 
ICBM. 

Under  the  present  system,  we  could  prevent 
any  damage  occurring  from  such  an  acci- 
dental launching. 

Too  it  seems  to  me  that  not  sufficient  at- 
tention has  been  given  to  the  fact  that  an- 
other nation  could  possibly  over  the  next  few 
years  acquire  some  nuclear  capability,  even 
though  minor  in  nature. 

I  believe  this  type  of  defensive  system 
would  prove  to  be  very  valuable  to  us  under 
those  circumstances. 

In  addition  to  those  arguments.  It's  also 
my  view  that  if  the  Soviets  are  developing 
an  ABM  system,  and  we  know  they  are  devel- 
oping it  and  we  know  that  they  are  deploy- 
ing  it  I  believe  we  are  in  a  better  posture 
to  reach  agreement  with  them  on  an  ulti- 
mate step  toward  disarming  If  we  also  go 
about  the  deployment  of  a  system, 

I  think  our  negotiations  over  the  past 
decades  would  Indicate  that  this  Is  the  bet- 
ter position  for  us  to  be  in  if  we  hope  to 
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achieve  some  type  of  resolution  of  this  prob- 
lem with  the  Soviets. 

The  lAst  point  I  wish  to  make  In  this  re- 
gttrd  Is  that  I  believe  also  that  tlte  time  has 
come  to  move  on  our  Sentinel  ABM  system, 
get  It  off  the  drawing  boards,  and  get  It  into 
the   actual    development    of    the   system. 

t  believe  In  this  manner  we  will  make 
greater  progress.  I  think  we've  learned  in 
the  past  that  the  learning  curve  that  we 
have  goes  up  substantially  when  we  actually 
get  Into  the  deployment  of  such  a  system. 

Now,  I've  given  thoee  reasons  to  you.  I 
ft  .M  them.  I  feel  them  strongly.  I  know  the 
debate  Is  on  In  the  Congress  :it  this  time, 
and  I  think  It  proper  and  correct  that  those 
gentlemen  have  the  benefit  of  any  remarks 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

Now,  to  get  to  the  specific  answer  to  your 
question.  I  am  not  in  position  at  this  time 
to  comment  on  what  items  will  be  subject 
to  cut  when  we  are  faced  with  this  problem 
of  making  a  cut  first  In  obllgatlonal  author- 
ity and  In  actual  expenditures  In  fiscal  1969. 

I  think  It's  very  Important  that  we  pro- 
ceed with  this.  There  would  be  some  minor 
delay.  I  don't  think  I  would  be  too  con- 
cerned about  that,  but  I  think  we  must  get 
on  wtth  the- deployment  of  this  system. 

I  think  that  constitutes  my  attitude  to- 
ward your  question. 

Qufstion:  Sir.  that  is  a  very,  very  strong 
statement,  but  how  do  you  account  for  the 
fact  that  so  much  professional  data  seems 
to  have  gone  forth  on  this  Sentinel  to  men 
like  Senators  Hart  and  Cooper  for  their  night 
briefings  at  the  Senate?  Did  some  of  that 
come  from  the  Defense  Department?  (Laugh- 
ter » 

Secretary  Clifford:  Well.  now.  it  Is  possible 
that  something  might  have  come  from  the 
Defense  Depitrtment.  (Laughter  >  Sometimes 
things  do  come  out  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment (Laughter  )  I  have  read  the  letter  that 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Warnke  wrote 
to.  I  think.  Senator  Hart  in  answer  to  some 
questions.  I  see  no  disagreement  between  any 
of  the  answers  that  Secretary  Warnke  gave 
in  bis  letter  to  those  that  I  have  given  you 
here. 

There  may  be  some  other  material  that 
has  been  furnished.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
material  that  las  been  furnished  the  Con- 
gress by  this  Department  or  any  other  that's 
contrary  to  the  position  that  I  have  Just 
taken. 

I  may  feel  more  strongly  than  others. 
There  may  be  some  question  of  degree.  I  am 
not  conscious  of  any  information  ih.it  would 
be  at  variance  with  that  I  have  given  you. 

Question.  Mr  Secretary.  If  we  could  return 
to  the  ABM  system.  It  had  been  given  out 
last  fall  that  a  primary  objective  of  this  was 
a  defense  against  communist  China,  and 
their  ICBM  threat,  and  yet  yesterday  in  the 
Congress  it  was  stated  that  the  most  signifi- 
cant feature  of  this  system  was  its  potential 
capability  against  the  Soviet  system. 

Could  you  conunent  on   that? 

Secretary  Cliffou>.  Yes.  I  think  that  the 
Senators  are  of  course  entitled  to  view  this 
entire  matter  as  they  see  fit  and  to  present 
those  arguments  that  they  think  are  the 
most  compelling. 

It  is  my  view  as  I  said,  that  this  has 
a  very  real  importance  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  Chinese  system. 

It  is  also  my  belief  that  it  has  a  real  sig- 
nificance from  the  standpoint  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

I  believe  that  If  they  develop  and  deploy 
n  workable  ABM  system  and  we  do  not  do 
su.  I  t>elieve  that  we  are  at  a  disadvantage 
and  I  think  that,  from  my  standpoint  I  am 
unwilling  to  accept  that  disadvantage. 

So  if  someone  wishes  to  emphasize  that 
r.ictor.  I  think  he  Is  at  llt>erty  to  do  so. 

Let  me  say  in  conclusion  that  the  deploy- 
ment of  this  system  in  my  opinion  is  not 
unly  important,  and  I  think  vital  from  th« 
staruipolnt  of  China  and  some  other  coun- 


try, I  think  It  also  is  important  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Question:  Mr.  Secretary,  could  you  tell  ua 
how  we  would  be  at  a  disadvantage  sir.  if  the 
Russians  deployed  a  system  and  we  did  not? 
Could  you  expand  on  that,  in  other  words? 

Secretary  Cliftoro.  Tes.  If  the  Russians 
develop,  as  they  are  now  deploying  around 
Moscow,  an  effective  ABM  system,  and  we  do 
not  deploy  an  ABM  system'.  I  believe  that 
could  very  well  place  them  in  the  position 
where  they  could  misconstrue  the  relative 
strengths  of  the  two  countries. 

I  think  all  of  lu  know  that  one  of  our 
great  fears  has  been  that  a  nation  might 
make  a  mistake,  so  I  believe  If  they  have  de- 
cided to  proceed  on  this  course.  I  am  more 
comfortable  In  my  mind  in  meeting  my 
responsibility  In  this  position  if  we  also 
proceed  along  this  course. 

Question:  Mr  Secretary,  in  this  connec- 
tion. In  your  confirmation  hearings,  you  said 
that  you  thought  the  United  States  should 
maintain  nuclear  superiority  over  Russia. 

Could  you  give  us  your  definition  of 
nuclear  superiority? 

Secretary  Clifford  I  will  do  so  only  in  a 
general  way,  because  I  believe  some  phases 
of  this  subject  are  classified. 

I  want  to  be  comfortable  in  my  mind  that 
we  maintain  a  greater  nuclear  power  and 
strength  than  the  Soviet  Union  does.  I  think 
this  is  not  based  only  on  the  number  of 
ICBM's  or  the  nature  of  the  hardened  or 
softened  sites.  I  think  It  includes  the  types 
of  warheads  that  are  involved.  I  think  it  in- 
cludes our  Polaris  fieet.  I  think  it  includes 
our  bomber  capability  and  deliverabillty,  and 
I  believe  we  must  maintain  this  nuclear  su- 
perloriiy,  and  as  long  .is  I  am  here,  I  shall 
work    toward    that    end. 

Question:  Mr.  Secretary,  in  view  of  your 
remarks  about  the  ABM's  application  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  do  you  think  It  will  be  neces- 
sary now  to  commit  substantially  more 
money,  since  it  is  no  longer  being  thought 
of  only  in  terms  of  China? 

Secretary  Clifford.  I  do  not,  and  I  did 
not  .suggest,  nor  did  I  mean  to  suggest  that 
we  were  contemplating  the  expansion  of  the 
present  system  as  a  complete  defense  against 
the  Soviet  Umon. 

I  am  informed  by  our  experts  that  there  is 
no  known  defense  at  this  time  to  a  massive 
attack  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  from  a  psycholo- 
gical standpoint,  I  believe  that  if  we  proceed 
with  the  deployment  because  they  are — I 
think  it  places  us  in  a  better  posture  in 
negotiating  with  them  and  ultimately, 
hopefully.  reaching  a  broader  arms 
agreement. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  Senator  is  making  an  argu- 
ment here,  .supported  by  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  and  by  the  two  Secretaries  of 
Defense,  that  now  is  the  time  to  proceed 
with  an  antiballistic  missile.  If  the  Sen- 
ator is  in  error  in  what  he  is  saying,  I 
think  perhaps  we  may  lose  $300  million, 
or  some  substantial  part  of  $300  million, 
by  going  ahead  with  this  particular  pro- 
gram. It  is  $230  million. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  For  construction, 
$227.3  million. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  As  I  under- 
stand it.  though,  if  the  Cooper  amend- 
ment carries,  there  wlU  be  another  meas- 
ure proposed  to  take  out  the  missiles 
themselves. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  So  it  is 
roughly  $300  million  we  are  taiklng 
about,  as  I  understand  it. 


If  the  Senator  is  right  about  this  mat- 
ter, then  we  will  be  a  year  further  ahead 
toward  providing  a  missile  defense  for 
the  country  than  we  would  be  if  his  posi- 
tion and  that  of  the  committee  is  re- 
jected. If  he  is  wrong,  we  may  be  wasting 
$500  million,  or  some  substantial  part  of 
$300  million,  by  proceeding  expeditiously 
But  when  we  find  one  of  these  things 
about  which  good  men  can  differ,  where- 
in men  who  have  the  direct  and  primaiy 
responsibility  come  to  an  agreement  thai 
we  should  proceed,  it  seems  to  me  that 
one  who  is  not  on  the  committee,  in  a 
position  such  as  I  am,  is  taking  a  very 
considerable  risk  with  this  Nation's  fu- 
ture to  second  guess  those  people  and  say. 
"No,  we  should  not  proceed,"  when,  in 
the  interest  of  economy,  one  could  very 
well  be  putting  his  nation  1  year  be- 
hind from  the  position  where  it  could 
vei-y  well  be  if  we  are  to  put  our  country 
in   a   good   defense   position. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  think  the  Senator 
has  made  a  good  point.  Some  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  supporting  the 
amendment  would  like  to  delay  the  pro- 
gram a  year.  I  think  that  is  essentially 
the  view  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
Other  Senators  would  like  to  stop  the 
program  entirely. 

The  first  point  I  want  to  make  is  that 
if  we  delay  this  project  for  a  year,  we 
will  really  be  delaying  it  for  2  years.  This 
iz  the  information  we  get  from  the  De- 
fense Department. 

Tlie  second  point  Is  that  if  we  stop  the 
program  now  for  a  year,  it  will  cost  us 
an  additional  $300  million,  as  a  mini- 
mum, to  regain  our  position  and  to  start 
moN'lng  the  program  again. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  interest  of  econ- 
omy, we  must  give  this  the  mo^t  careful 
consideration. 

I  also  point  out  that  the  figure  of  $300 
million  does  not  include,  of  course,  pos- 
sible price  escalations  and  the  continu- 
ing cost  that  might  well  be  included  for 
research  and  development.  Part  of  the 
loss  would  be  the  loss  of  personnel,  key 
people  who  will  be  lost  to  the  program. 
We  cannot  get  those  people  back  again. 
In  addition,  we  have  other  problems  in 
connection  with  that  kind  of  delay  that 
could  be  very  serious. 

So,  I  must  say  that  talking  about  a 
year's  delay  to  save  money  misses  the 
point.  If  we  are  to  start  the  program 
again,  it  will  cost  us.  at  a  minimum,  from 
the  information  we  have  received  to- 
day— and  I  will  have  that  more  in  detail 
on  Monday — about  an  additional  $300 
million.  So  when  people  talk  about  a 
year's  delay  to  save  money.  I  think  they 
should  keep  in  mind  what  the  actual 
end  results  would  be  in  terms  of  the  cost 
of  the  program. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  it  not  also 
true  that  though  this  program  is  not 
built  to  defend  against  Soviet  missiles, 
the  experience  that  we  gain  in  this  area, 
both  in  building  and  operating  a  defense 
against  n  growing  Chinese  threat,  can 
help  us  in  the  event  we  decide  we  must 
build  an  antiballistic  missile  to  defend 
against  Soviet  missiles?  So  while  it  is 
true  that  this  system  is  not  being  built 
to  defend  against  Soviet  missiles,  is  it 
not  also  true  that  our  progress  in  this 
area  of  defense  would  necessarily  be  ad- 


vanced by  going  ahead  and  building  these 
sites  and  the  missiles  and  proceeding  to 
see  what  we  can  develop? 

Mr  JACKSON.  The  Senator  again 
makes  a  very  good  point.  The  system  as 
designed  at  the  present  tlm^-even  a 
thin  system— will,  as  Dr.  Foster,  'who  is 
in  charge  of  this  program,  pointed  out, 
as  quoted  in  Secretary  Clifford's  letter 
•complicate  any  attack  on  the  United 
States." 

I  will  read  the  full  paraijraph  of  Dr. 
Foster's  statement: 

The  ability  to  protect  ourselves  from  un- 
acceptable damage  from  a  numerically  large 
and  technically  advanced  missile  force  Euch 
as  that  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  yet  tech- 
nically feasible.  However,  the  Sentinel  sys- 
tem will  complicate  pny  attack  on  the 
United  States.  j 

And  I  mav  add  that  the  testimony 
given  by  Lieutenant  General  Staibird 
before  one  of  the  committees  of  Con- 
gress pointed  out  and  I  quote: 

An  all-out  strategic  nuclear  exchange  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  U.S..S.R. 
could  cause  about  120  million  U.S.  casualties 
The  Sentinel  level  of  the  ABM  deployment 
would  reduce  these  casualties  by  20  to  JQ 
million. 

Lieutenant  General  Staibird  is  a  bril- 
hant  engineer,  one  of  the  outstanding 
men  in  uniform  in  this  particular  field. 
I  do  not  think  one  can  turn  around 
and  dismiss  idly  the   role  this  system 
would  play,  even  as  a  thin  system,  in 
the  event  of  such  aii  attack.  All  of  the 
people  who  follow  this  program  closely 
are  in  agreement  that  we  do  not  have 
at  the  present  time  the  scientific  and 
technical  competence  to  come  forth  with 
a  system  that  could  provide  an  effective 
defense  against  a  massive  Soviet  attack. 
Those  are  the  facts. 
However.  I  wish  to  point  out  that  we 
are  now  spending  half  a  billion  dollars 
a  year  on  research  and  development.  So 
this  phase  of  the  program,  as  it  relates 
to  providing  a  defense  against  an  all-out 
Soviet  attack  in  the  future,  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  scientists  and  engineers— 
in  research  and  development. 

I  point  out  that  we  have  been  in  this 
research  and  development  program  for 
over  10  years  now.  As  Secretary  Clifford 
said.  It  is  about  time  to  get  it  off  the 
drawing  boards,  because  by  getting  it  off 
the  drawing  boards,  we  are  in  a  better 
position  to  make  &  start  on  an  opera- 
tional system  that  will  have  the  capa- 
bility to  deal  with  the  threats  that  we 

f  &C6 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  we  think  in 
terms  of  deciding  whether  this  is  the 
time  to  go  forward  with  the  missile  de- 
fense, is  there  not  one  additional  factor 
that  is  worthy  of  consideration,  and  that 
is  the  attitude  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States? 

After  all.  President  Johnson  did  serve 
as  chairman  of  this  Preparedness  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Ai'med 
Services  for  a  number  of  years,  and  he 
should  qualify  as  an  expert  in  the  de- 
fense field  dating  back  prior  to  the  time, 
even,  that  he  became  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  goes  back  even  far- 
ther than  that.  I  served  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  with  the  President.  He 


also  served  on  the  House  Naval  Affairs 
Committee,  and  when  he  came  to  the 
Senate,  he  went  on  the  Senate  Amied 
Services  Committee. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  So  a.s  a  mat- 
ter of  fact.  President  John.son  has  had 
a  lot  of  experience  in  this  area,  and  when 
he  is  mandated,  as  he  was  in  the  Rcneral 
tax  bill  pas.sed  today,  to  cut  S6  billion  in 
spending,   which  means  a   terrific  cut- 
back on  .some  of  the  dome.stic  programs 
that  are  dear  to  liis  heart  as  well  as  .some 
of  the  things  he  thinks  are  essential  to 
the  defense  budget,  if  President  Johnson 
looking  at  that  necessity,  still  feels  that 
nevertheless  we  should  go  ahead  wiin 
this  program,  does  not  that  further  indi- 
cate that  tho.se  who  really  understand 
the  problem  and  have  all  the  .secret  in- 
formation available  to  them  as  to  the 
wliys  and  the  wliercforcs.   and  all  the 
considerations,  do  lavor  this  step? 

The  President  is  a  man  who  certainly 
understands  as  well  as  any  citilian  can 
understand  what  the  problem  is.  A  man 
who  has  served  in  the  aimed  services, 
and  was  one  of  our  best  experts,  while 
in  Congress,  should  be  able  to  say 
whether  this  is  a  program  that  must 
take  its  position  high  in  the  line  of  pn- 
ority.  and  we  must  sUrt   this  ana  be 

about  it.  ■   t   ■„ 

Mr  JACKSON.  I  think  the  point  is 
well  taken.  Obvioasly  the  President  is  in 
the  best  position  to  know  the  order  of 
priorities,  and  I  am  sure,  in  determining 
the  order  of  priorities,  that  the  continu- 
ous improvements  in  the  development  ot 
more  effective  strategic  weapons  systems 
must  be  high  on  that  priority  list^ 

Obviously  there  is  fat  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  there  arc  areas  in 
which  cuts  can  be  made.  But  we  want  to 
be  sure  that  we  are  cutting  the  fat  and 
not  the  sinew  or  muscle. 

Mr  President,  I  thank  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana.  I  think  he  has  hit 
the  nail  right  on  the  head.  The  President 
is  in  the  best  position  to  make  the  final 
decision  as  to  what  should  be  defeiTcd 
and  what  should  be  cut  within  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  I  must  .say  I  am 
confident  that  the  President  will  not  cut 
those  items  that  relate  to  the  strategic 
deterrent  capacity  of  the  United  States. 
This  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  the  main- 
tenance of  world  peace  and  the  preven- 
tion of  a  thermonuclear  catastrophe. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
one  should  keep  in  mind  that  we  really 
cannot  know  what  we  are  going  to  do  in 
an  area  until  we  have  tried. 

I   was   in   the   Amphibious   Corps   in 
World  War  II.  I  did  not  see  the  direct 
estimates  of  our  military  experts,  but  I 
gained  the  knowledge  by  hear.say  that  it 
was  estimated  that  we  would  lose  about 
75  percent  of  our  amphibious  craft  in 
seeking  to  capture  enemy-held  beaches. 
Those  estimates  turned  out  to  be  very 
erroneous.  In  the  early  invasions,  we  lost 
perhaps  no  more  than  1  percent  of  our 
amphibious  craft,  and  even  that  loss  was 
at  least  partly  due  to  faulty  ship  han- 
dling rather  than  enemy  action. 

Mr  JACKSON.  We  were  able  to  im- 
prove the  striking  firepower  of  our  forces 
both  air  and  naval.  In  addition,  we  sent 
in  demolition  squads  and  underwater 
demolition  teams,  who  made  the  task  a 
lot  easier. 


I  agree  with  the  Senator;  I  think  the 
ability  to  calculate,  even  with  a  situation 
of  that  kind  that  is  thought  to  be  rea- 
sonably calculable,  often  turns  out  to  be 

lacking 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  enemy 
did  not  turn  out  to  be  as  good  as  wo 
thought  he  was  going  to  be.  and  we 
turned  out  to  be  better  than  we  thought; 
.so  taking  everything  into  consideratioiv 
the  raw  was  a  lot  better  than  we  had 
anticipated.  But  there  was  no  way  to  finrl 
out.  if  we  had  not  tried  it. 

Mr  JACKSON.  We  do  not  want  to 
overestimate  or  underestimate  our  ad- 
versary, taut  I  think  history  tells  us  we 
have  done  both. 

Mr  LONG  of  I/5Uisiana.  With  the 
.■Soviet  Union  movins  ahead  and  making 
mighty  strides  in  this  area,  it  .seems  to  me 
that  to  withhold  moving,  at  a  time  when 
all  of  our  best  and  most  le.spon.sible  i>eo- 
ple  who  have  the  most  direct  respon- 
sibility—and  1  am  speaking  of  the  Ger- 
mander in  Chief,  liis  Secretary-  of  De- 
fense, his  previous  Secretary  of  Defen.se. 

his  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 

Mr.  JACKSON.  And  the  civilian  Secre- 
taries of  the  .services.  „  ,  ,„ 
Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes.  Not  to 
move,  when  they  all  .say  that  the  lime 
has  come  to  move  and  to  get  on  with  the 
lob  would  be  taking  a  grave  chance  on 
thi.s  too-little-and-too-late  bu.sine.s.s  on 
.somethinr,'  that  is  clearly  the  weakest 
area  of  our  defense  at  this  moment. 

Mr.   JACKSON.   Tlie   Senator   is   ab- 
.solutely  correct.  The  point  has  been  made 
here   about   a    1-year    slippage    in    the 
estimates  that  had  previously  ijeen  made 
as  to  when   the  Chinese  would  get  an 
intercontinental  ballistic  missile.  At  the 
same  time.  Mr.  President,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  Chinese  moved  much 
faster    in    getting    the    thermonuclear 
bomb  than  many  of  our  top  experts  ex- 
pected they  would.  As  I  mentioned  on 
Wednesday.  ju.st  think  of  it:  China  has 
a  thermonuclear  device,  and  has  had  one 
now    for   a  couple   of   years,   while   the 
French  are  still  trying  to  get  one. 

Mr  President,  last  year  the  Soviets 
doubled  the  number  of  their  operational, 
land-based  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles  on  launchers— in  one  year.  I 
do  ndt  think  it  is  wise  to  take  an  unneces- 
sai-y  chance  that  rests  on  a  prediction 
of  what  our  adversary  is  going  to  be  able 
to  doaiext  year  or  the  year  after,  and  rely 
on  that  to  our  own  possible  detriment 
I  simply  do  not  think  this  is  the  kind  of 
risk  we  can  take.  I  do  not  think  we  can 
afford  it.  .„    , 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
question  of  time  and  slippage,  would  the 
Senator  agree  with  me  that  it  would  be 
best  for  the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  worid,  but  especially  for 
the  United  States,  if  neither  the  United 
States  nor  the  Soviet  Union  should  de- 
ploy a  ballistic  missile  system? 

Mr  JACKSON.  Under  certain  condi- 
tions I  think  it  would  be  in  our  own 
interests  that  neither  one  deploy  an  ABM. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Then  we  are  in  agree- 
ment. 
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Mr.  JACKSON.  I  think  It  would  be  In 
the  best  Interests  of  both  countries,  as- 
suming other  countries  were  not  devel- 
oping offensive  strategic  weapons,  but 
that  Is  not  the  case,  to  cite  China,  for 
example. 

Mr.  CCX)PER.  I  want  to  pursue  the 
point. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  suppose  one  of  the 
things  bugging  the  Soviet  Union  at  this 
point  Is  that  they  face  a  threat  from 
China.  So  It  Is  questionable  whether  the 
Soviet  Union  feels  In  a  position  to  bar- 
gain with  us.  We  have  not  been  able  to 
get  the  negotiating  door  open  so  that  we 
could  have  meaningful  talks  with  the 
Soviets  on  this  range  of  issues. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Hollincs  assumed 
the  chair  as  Presiding  Officer.  > 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator agrees  that  it  would  be  better  if  nei- 
ther the  United  States  nor  the  Soviet 
Union  were  to  employ  an  antiballistic- 
mlssile  system. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  trying  to  make 
the  point  to- the  Senator  that  we  have  to 
take  Into  consideration  the  problem  of 
China.  We  have  to  be  concerned  with 
that  problem,  too.  Assuming  that  other 
countries  did  not  have  ICBM's  and  that 
only  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  had  nuclear  strategic  capability. 
I  think  that  the  answer  is  clearly  "Yes." 
But  this  Is  not  the  real  situation. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Is  it  correct  that  If 
both  were  to  deploy  ABM  systems  and 
increasingly  make  them  more  effective, 
as  the  Department  of  Defense  and  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  McNamara  and  others 
said  would  be  necessary,  that  It  would 
entail  costs  to  the  United  States  of.  they 
say,  $40  billion.  It  would  probably  be 
larger.  We  would  deploy  and  they  would 
deploy,  and  each  would  continue  to  im- 
prove their  defensive  system.  Then,  as 
all  the  testimony  has  indicated,  the 
United  States  Aould  construct  and  de- 
velop more  effective  offensive  weapons, 
to  overcome  the  Soviet  offensive  system. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  We  are  doing  that  now. 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  know  that  we  are 
doing  it  now.  And  some  of  the  improve- 
ments in  offensive  systems  seem  to  be 
very  effective. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes.  We  hope  so. 
Mr.  COOPER.  And  then  the  Soviet 
Union  will  do  the  same  thing.  It  will 
construct  more  effective  offensive  weap- 
ons. Is  it  not  correct  that  in  this  con- 
tinuing process,  both  would  maintain 
their  destructive  capability — the  balance 
of  terror — and  there  is  no  gain  to  either 
side? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  fully  appreciate  the 
point  of  the  Senator.  I  observe  that  for 
over  10  years  there  has  Ijeen  the  ability 
in  this  world  to  destroy  the  world. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  prevent 
that  from  happening.  Let  us  direct  our 
attention  to  that  problem.  I  submit  that 
there  is  less  danger  of  that  happening  if 
we  have  the  means  within  our  power  to 
deter  the  adversary  from  undertaking  to 
do  it. 

I  have  had  the  statement  made  to  me 
over  and  over  again:  "Senator,  you  are 
talking  about  piling  up  more  and  more 
weapons  with  which  to  destroy  the 
world." 


I  point  out  that  we  have  had  the  power 
to  destroy  the  world  for  over  a  decade 
now. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  here,  to 
answer  the  question  of  the  Senator,  is 
that  we  seem  In  this  dialog  to  be  as- 
suming that  Moscow  has  not  deployed  an 
ABM  -system. 

They  deployed  their  first  system  in 
1962  around  Leningrad.  We  have  not 
even  deployed  one  as  yet.  And  the  lead- 
time  is  at  least  5  years  for  the  first  bat- 
tery to  be  ready.  Let  us  go  on  from  there. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
want  to  make  my  point,  and  then  I  will 
come  back  to  that  i-ssue. 

I  believe  the  Senator  will  agree  on  the 
course  of  events  if  we  proceed  to  deploy 
an  ABM  system.  The  Soviets  would  con- 
tinue the  deployment  of  their  system. 
They  may  do  so  anyv.ay.  If  they  do  so. 
at  some  point  in  the  future  I  agree  that 
we  will  have  to  deploy  one. 

The  Senator  knows  much  more  about 
the  situation  than  I  do. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No.  I  am  not  an  expert. 

Mr.  COOPER.  We  will  continue  to  Im- 
prove our  offensive  weapons.  And  the  So- 
viet Union  will  do  the  same  thing.  So, 
step  by  step,  all  that  will  happen  Is  that 
we  will  maintain  che  present  deterrent 
and  the  ability  on  each  side  to  destroy 
each  other  and  civilization.  And  what 
advance  will  have  been  made? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  jnjess  I  would  sum- 
marize it  all  by  saying:  "Thank  God  for 
the  Western  deterrent."  We  have  pre- 
vented a  thcmonuclear  catastrophe  in 
this  world. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  want  the  deterrent  to 
be  maintained. 

Mr  JACKSON.  That  is  correct.  How- 
ever. I  point  out  that  they  have  had  an 
ABM  system  deployed.  In  part,  since  1962. 
What  do  we  do?  Do  we  just  stand  by 
and  hope  and  pray  that  somehow  they 
will  do  nothing?  They  are  going  ahead 
with  their  plans. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  ready  to  respond  to 
the  question  as  best  I  can.  I  know  the 
Senator  cannot  speak  with  certainty  con- 
cerning our  Intelligence  on  the  matter. 
However,  I  have  had  some  indications  of 
what  our  intelligence  Is.  Would  the  Sena- 
tor agree  that  the  1962  installation  at 
Leningrad  is  obsolete? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. We  do  not  think  it  is  effective,  and 
I  think  they  do  not  believe  it  is  effective. 
However,  they  apparently  feel  that  the 
one  they  are  deploying  around  Moscow 
is  effective 

Mr.  COOPER.  Tliere  are  three  ele- 
ments. One  is  the  Leningrad  installa- 
tion, and  our  intellisence  concludes  the 
Installation  is  obsolete. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  respond  in  this  way: 
We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  Lenin- 
grad system,  being  the  first  generation 
ABM  system  that  they  deployed,  is  not, 
in  their  judgment,  the  kind  of  system 
that  they  would  want  to  deploy.  It  is 
still  there,  although  they  have  gone  on 
to  the  second  generation. 

I  point  out  to  the  Senator  that  this  Is 
the  normal  stage  of  development  of 
strategic  weapons  systems.  We  started 
with  Minuteman  I  in  the  ICBM  system. 
Then  we  worked  on  Minuteman  II  and 
then  on  Minuteman  III.  The  same  thing 


is  true  of  Polaris.  We  started  with  the 
first  generation  Polaris,  A-1,  A-2,  and 
A-3.  and  now  we  are  working  on  the 
Poseidon.  This  is  the  history  of  all  of 
these  weapons  developments. 

The  Soviets  apparently  believe  that  the 
ABM  system  they  are  deploying  around 
Moscow  has  real  promise.  This  Is  what 
disturbs  me. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  understand.  Again, 
while  there  may  be  some  variance  of 
views,  is  it  correct  that  at  least  our 
intelligence  indicates  that  the  Tallinn 
system  is  more  likely  to  be  a  defensive 
system  against  planes  and  reconnais- 
sance planes  than  an  ABM  system? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  majority  view  in 
the  intelligence  community — it  is  not  the 
unanimous  view — is  that  this  is  a  defense 
designed  primarily  as  a  defense  against 
air  breathing  missiles  and  aeronautical 
devices  as  opposed  to  a  missile  defense. 
This  is  a  verj-  extensive  system,  as  the 
Senator  knows. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  final  Installation  is 
the  one  which  is  being  deployed  aiound 
Moscow. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Tliat  Is  correct.  They 
have  deployed  one,  and  they  are  add- 
ing to  it. 

Mr.  COOPER.  They  are  adding  cer- 
tain sections  to  it. 

Does  the  Senator  think  that  SecretaiT 
McNamara  was  correct  when  he  testified 
in  the  beginning  of  this  year  that  this 
matter  was  not  being  pursued  expedi- 
tiously. He  gave  his  reasons  why  he 
thought  It  had  been  slowed  down  a 
whole  lot. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  There  again.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, we  get  into  this  question  of  trj'- 
ing  to  evaluate  what  they  are  doing. 

Bear  in  mind  that  we  were  really  sur- 
prised when,  in  1967,  the  Soviets  doubled 
the  number  of  operational  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missiles  on  launchers,  in 
1  year. 

I  do  not  want  to  get  into  a  position 
here  of  trying  to  predict  what  is  going 
to  happen.  This  is  dangerous  business. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Then,  I  come  to  the 
question  of  time  and  slippage.  What 
would  be  lost  if  the  amendment  should 
be  agreed  to,  and  what  would  be  gained? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  to  an- 
swer the  question 

Mr.  COOPER.  May  I  first  give  my 
view? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Certainly. 
Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  does  not 
believe,  vis-a-vis  Russia,  that  we  are  in 
such  a  dangerous  position  that  if  we 
were  to  adopt  the  amendment,  its  mild- 
est consequence — that  It  would  postpone 
the  deployment  until  next  year — we  are 
in  danger  of  being  destroyed  because  of 
a  delay  of  1  year? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No.  I  am  not  going  to 
say  that  we  would  be  destroyed.  How- 
ever. I  would  get  back  to  what  the  Sena- 
tor wants  to  do. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  and  all  of  us 
want  to  try  to  see  if  we  can  get  the 
Soviets  into  negotiations  on  these  mat- 
ters. 
Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  I  agree  en- 
tirely with  the  comment  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  at  his  news  conference 
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yesterday,  in  which  he  said  that  the  best 
way  to  get  them  into  conference  is  by  go- 
ing ahead  with  this  program.  I  believe 
that  when  they  find  out  we  are  going 
ahead,  they  will  perhaps  talk  turkey. 
This  is  my  philosophy.  1  subscribe  whole- 
heartedly to  the  position  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  It  is  nothing  new.  It  Is 
that  we  try  to  negotiate  from  a  posi- 
tion of  strength. 

We  have  acted  in  good  faith,  I  say  to 
tlie  Senator  from  Kentucky.  We  have 
been  standing  by  all  these  years.  We  have 
asked  them  to  please  sit  down  and  talk 
with  us.  Mr.  McNamara  waited  a  year 
and  a  half  before  going  ahead  with  his 
announced  position  favoring  deployment 
of  our  ABM  system. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  want  to  return  to  the 
first  point,  on  which  we  agree,  that  is  that 
it  would  be  best  if  neither  deployed  an 
anti-ballistic-missile  system.  One  of  the 
reasons  I  formed  with  Senator  Hart  in 
the  introduction  of  the  amendment,  as 
I  noted  when  I  first  spoke,  that  if  by 
delaying  this  system  1  year,  we  would 
have  a  better  opportunity  to  reach  an 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union,  it 
would  be  best  for  our  country. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  been  waiting  all  this  time.  How 
long  does  the  Senator  think  we  should 
wait? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  would  want  to  wait 
at  least  until  we   had   the  chance. 
Mr.   JACKSON.   What   chance? 
Mr.  COOPER.  Just  what  I  have  said— 
to  determine  if   the   Soviets   will   con- 
tinue to  develop  an  ABM  system  to  deter- 
mine whether  there  is  a  possibility  of 
reaching  an  agreement  against  deploy- 
ing   anti-ballistic-missile    systems.    No 
one   can   know   whether   these   agree- 
ments can  be  reached,  but  there  are  some 
indications.  We  have  recently  agreed 
upon  the  nonproliferation  treaty. 

Further,  if  the  war  in  Vietnam  could 
be  brought  to  an  end — and  this  is  very 
important  to  all  of  us— there  would  be. 
I  believe,  a  better  opportunity  for  im- 
proving relations  with  Russia  then  we 
might  make  progress.  I  do  not  know. 
Who  does  know?  The  failure  to  reach 
agreements  has  been  one  of  the  un- 
happy consequences  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. 

If  the  war  can  be  brought  to  an  end,  if 
we  can  make  progress  with  the  Russians 
against  the  deployment  of  ABM  systems 
it  would  be  better  to  delay  than  to  start 
on  a  $40  billion,  $60  billion,  or  $70  billion 
deployment  of  nuclear  weapons,  when  we 
already  have  the  power  to  destroy  Rus- 
sia and  perhaps  the  world,  and  also  Rus- 
sia has  the  power  to  destroy  our  counti-y 
and  perhaps  the  world.  The  cosmos  will 
be  choked  with  nuclear  weapons,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  will  be  moving  to- 
ward a  nuclear  catastrophe. 

Why  not  delay  1  year?  With  all  due 
regard  to  Secretai-y  Clifford— I  believe  he 
is  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  this  coun- 
try— a  Secretary  of  Defense  of  the  great- 
est ability,  but  I  would  not  have  used 
Dr.  Foster's  memorandum  as  Dr.  Foster 
admitted  in  his  statement  that  the  "thin" 
system  was  not  feasible  as  a  defense  sys- 
tem against  Russia.  Why  spend  $1.2  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1969  and  deploy  a  $5.5 


billion  system  which  Is  no  good?  Why  do 

it? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
do  not  believe  we  need  cover  this  ground 
again. 

I  believe  that  George  Santayana  made 
the  observation  that  he  who  chooses  to 
ignore  history  is  condemned  to  repeat 
history. 

If  anything  stands  out,  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II.  in  our  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  it  is  that  we  can  make 
the  best  progress  in  negotiations  toward 
agreements  that  would  be  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  both  countries  when  we  or>er- 
ate  from  a  position  of  strength.  This  is 
iiistory. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  do  not  wholly  agree. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  want  this  to  come 
out. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  want  it  to  be  clear  that 
I  want  the  United  States  always  to  be 
stronger  than  the  Soviet  Union.  We  are, 
or  least  we  are  told  that  we  are,  and  I 
hope  we  are.  I  have  voted  for  evei-y 
measure  to  maintain  our  .superiority. 
But  the  only  times  we  have  been  able  to 
make  agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union 
were  when  our  interests  were  similar.  If 
the  doctrine  of  preponderance  of  strength 
is  a  correct  one,  the  Soviet  Union  would 
pi-esumably  reach  agreement  with  us 
now  on  limitations  of  ABM  systems. 

Mr.  J4CKSON.  I  am  not  saying  that 
the  fact  that  we  have  a  position  of  su- 
perior strength  means  that  we  automat- 
ically get  agreements.  What  I  am  saying 
is  that  if  we  got  into  an  inferior  posi- 
tion, we  would  not  be  in  a  favorable  posi- 
tion to  bargain  with  an  expansionist  state 
like  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  am  not  saying  that  if  ip.so  facto  we 
have  superior  strength  we  can  negotiate 
with  the  Russians  and  reach  amicable 
agreements.  This  does  not  follow.  But  I 
am  convinced  that  if  we  are  in  an  in- 
ferior position,  our  voice  will  not  be 
listened  to  at  any  time,  anywhere,  within 
the  Soviet  nation.  This  is  my  view. 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  is  important  to  re- 
member that  we  have  reached  agree- 
ments with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  pecu- 
liarly and  happily  in  the  nuclear  realm 
because  of  a  similarity  of  interest. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  And  I  have  supported 
those  talks. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Of  course,  the  Senator 
has.  One  was  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban 
Treaty. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Nuclear  Test  Ban 


Trcflty. 

Mr.  COOPER.  And  the  other  is.  hope 


fully,  the  non-proliferation  Treaty.  Why? 
Because  evidently  our  interests  are 
similar.  Evidently  the  Soviet  Union,  as 
the  U.S.  did  not  want  to  continue  a  race 
which  had  no  end,  and  which  would  only 
lead  closer  to  destruction. 

There  is  a  commvmity  of  interest 
against  the  deployment  of  an  ABM  sys- 
tem which  possibly  can  lead  to  agree- 
ment. The  Senator's  arguments  and  the 
information  he  provided,  because  of  his 
superior  knowledge,  with  respect  to  the 
Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty,  did  more  to 
convince  me  to  vote  for  it  than  anything 

6lS6* 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  have  always  taken 
the  position  that  we  should  move  along 
two  consonant  lines:  First,  keep  talking 


with  the  Soviet  Union  and  work  with 
them  where  interests  converge:  and, 
second,  maintain  a  strong  posture.  This 
is  my  philosophy.  I  do  not  believe  that 
in  the  age  of  nuclear  weapons  we  can 
afford  to  close  the  door  and  not  listen 
to  our  adversaiy.  The  first  rule  of  war- 
fare is  to  keep  in  contact  with  your 
enemy  and  be  sure  you  know  what  lie 
is  doing  and  what  he  is  thinking. 

I  believe  it  is  very  important  that  we 
ti-y  to  find  areas  of  parallel  and  mutual 
interests  and  tiy  to  reach  agreement 
where  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
I  should  like  to  read  a  portion  of  the 
transcript  of  the  press  conference  of 
Secretary  of  Defense  Clifford  on  yester- 
day, June  20.  This  is  what  he  .said  with 
reference  to  the  ABM: 

...  if  Uie  Soviets  are  developing  an  ABM 
system,  and  we  know  they  are  developing  it. 
and  we  know  that  they  are  deploying  it.  I 
believe  we  are  In  a  better  posture  to  reach 
agreement  with  them  on  an  ultimate  step 
toward  disarming  If  we  also  go  about  the 
deployment  of  a  system. 

I  think  our  negotiations  over  the  past 
decades  would  indicate  that  this  is  the  better 
position  for  us  to  be  In  If  we  hope  to  achieve 
some  type  of  resolution  of  this  problem  with 
the  Soviets. 

The  able  Senator  from  Kentucky—  and 
I  agree  with  liim — .says  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  is  a  good  lawyer  and  has 
a  good  head,  and  I  believe  he  has  good 
judgment,  as  has  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

I  respect  Secretai-y  Clifford's  judg- 
ment. He  has  a  fine  mind:  he  has  a  logi- 
cal mind.  He  can  identify  the  central 
issues  we  have  to  deal  with. 

On  this  point  of  the  relation  of 
strength  to  negotiation,  one  can  have 
differing  points  of  view,  but  I  have  a 
strong  conviction  on  this  matter.  Other 
Senators  think  othenvise. 

To  get  dovvn  to  certain  specifics,  there 
are  two  points  that  need  to  be  men- 
tioned. The  first  point  is  in  connection 
with  those  Senators  who  talk  about  .sav- 
ing money  and  who  say  we  will  go  on 
with  the  program  later.  I  wish  to  empha- 
size, and  I  shall  go  into  the  matter  fur- 
ther on  Monday,  that  it  will  cost  a  min- 
imum of  an  additional  $300  million  to 
delay  the  program  a  year.  Second,  when 
estimates  for  this  program  were  worked 
out,  the  Department  of  Defense  took  into 
consideration  a  6-month  slippage  in  llie 
ICBM  program  of  the  Chinese. 

The  estimated  slippage,  of  course,  is  a 
speculation.  We  get  surprised  constantly 
by  the  pluses  and  minuses.  The  Depart- 
ment did  take  into  consideration  a  6 
months  Chinese  slippage.  Assuming 
there  is  a  1-year  delay  in  the  current 
ABM  program,  the  point  I  wish  to  make, 
which  I  have  made  several  times  in 
this  debate,  is  that  to  be  effective  the 
entire  program  must  be  operational  and 
it  is  not  one  battery  that  v.  ill  slip  a  year 
but  the  entire  program  is  going  to  be 
delayed  2  years.  It  cannot  be  argued  then 
that  if  the  current  program  is  delayed 
there  will  be  no  impact  simply  because 
the  Chinese  will  not  have  their  ICBM's 
1  year  before  we  have  anticipated  it. 

If  any  Senator  has  information  from 
those  persons  who  are  knowledgeable  in 
this  area  that  the  situation  is  otherwise. 
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It  would  be  helpful  to  have  It.  My  infor- 
mation as  I  have  given  It  to  the  Senate 
comes  from  those  In  charge  of  the  pro- 
gram in  the  E>epartment  of  Oefense.  ThiJ 
is  not  my  personal  Judgment  or  estimate. 
It  is  the  information  which  I  asked  for 
that  has  been  given  to  me  from  respon- 
sible o£acials  in  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

I  have  many  other  matters  I  could 
mention,  but  at  this  time  I  think  we  have 
had  a  good  discussion  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  I  am  sure  the  able  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  who  Is  a  brilliant  and  out- 
standing lawyer,  and  who  is  a  genius  in 
the  art  of  cross-examination,  will  have 
more  questions  for  me  on  Monday.  We 
will  have  three  hours  at  that  time  and 
I  shall  try  to  find  someone  who  has  the 
answers  for  the  Senator  when  he  again 
resumes  the  dialog  on  Monday. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr,  Piesldent.  I  have 
a  brief  request  to  make.  I  have  before  me 
a  copy  of  a  letter  sent  by  former  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense  Roswell  Gilpatrlc. 
whlcU  he  sent  to  our  colleague,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr. 
MoNRONEY  1 ,  under  date  of  June  20,  1968, 
in  which  he  pleads  for  a  1-year  delay  in 
the  deployment  of  the  anU-ballistic-mis- 
sile  system.  The  same  request  is  made  in 
the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  Cooper  1. 

I  wish  to  read  one  or  two  paragraphs 
from  the  letter,  and  then  I  shall  ask  that 
the  entire  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
Mr.  Gilpatric  stated  in  his  letter: 
In  my  view,  the  grounds  for  the  deployment 
of  the  Sentinel  system  are  still  "marginal" 
and  the  Ume  Is  not  yet  'rlghf'  for  Its  deploy- 
ment: In  short,  the  Presidents  Judgment  of  a 
year  ago  remains  valid. 

There  are  two  Intervening  developments 
which  lead  me  to  this  conclusion.  First,  it 
seems  geteraily  accepted  within  our  IntelU- 
gence  and  scientific  community  that  the  ABM 
system  which  the  Sovleto  have  deployed 
around  Moscow  has  encountered  many  tech- 
nical difflcultles  and  is  probably  of  Umited 
effectiveness.  Since  the  Soviets  have  always 
excelled  In  defensive  systems,  it  is  reason- 
able to  believe  that  the  ABM  problems  with 
which  they  have  been  afflicted  will  m  due 
course  face  our  scientists.  If  so,  more  re- 
search and  development  effort  should  be  ex- 
pended by  the  U.S.  before  any  go-ahead  on 
deployment  U  given.  Secondly,  we  have  been 
told  that  the  Chinese  ICBM  program,  which 
SenUnel  is  designed  to  counter,  has  been  set 
back  a  year  or  more  so  that  any  threat  from 
that  quarter  will  not  arise  as  early  in  the 
70's  as  was  believed  last  fall. 

For  these  reasons,  I  believe  this  country 
can  safety  defer,  for  at  least  another  year,  a 
start  on  deploj-ment  of  SenUnel,  and  I  hope 
therefore  that  Congress  will  decline  to  fund 
the  deployment  program  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
entire  text  of  the  letter  from  Mr.  Oil- 
patric  addressed  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  I  Mr.  MoNRONrrI  under  date 
of  June  20. 1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 

CmAVATH,  SWAINB  &  MOOKZ. 

June  20.  1968. 

Hon.  A.  S.  MiKB  MONRONET, 

New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Oeas  idJKx:  Following  up  on  our  telephone 
conversation.  I  am  writing  this  note  to  ex- 
plain  why   I  favor  another   year's  delay  tn 
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sUrtlng  tlM  deployment  of  the  SenUnel  *t*H 
system. 

A  year  after  leaving  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, I  served  on  the  Disarmament  Panel  ot 
the  National  Cltlaens  Oommisslon  on  Inter- 
naUonal  CooperaUon  that  was  established 
by  the  Prealdent  In  the  spring  of  lOes.  The 
report  of  that  Panel,  which  was  headed  by 
Dr.  Jerome  Welsner  of  M  IT,  President  Ken- 
nedys principal  scleoUflc  advisor,  recom- 
mended, among  other  things,  a  three-year 
moratorium  on  deployment  of  any  system 
for  balllsUc-miaslle  defense.  This  recommen- 
dation was  grounded  first  on  doubts  as  to  the 
military  value  of  an  ABM  system  and  aUo 
on  the  many  technical  quesUons  that  re- 
mained to  be  answered  as  well  as  the  polit- 
ical consequences  of  an  ABM  deployment. 

This  recommendation  (along  with  other* 
made  as  part  of  the  International  Coopera- 
tion Year  Program)  was  referred  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  a  White  House  committee 
In  Auguat  of  19«6,  and  Ui  April  of  1967,  the 
President  announced  the  actions  taken  re- 
garding the  ICY  recommendaUons.  The  por- 
tion of  the  President's  statement  dealing 
with  the  recommended  ABM  moratorium 
r^ad  as  follows: 

".  .  .  Moratorium  on  AnU-BalUstlc  Missiles. 
The  ICY  reporu  recommended  a  U.S.-USSR 
moratorium  on  new  deployment  of  systems 
for  balllstlc-mlsslle  defense. 

"We  are  taking  no  actions  to  deploy  ABM's, 
pending  the  outcome  of  discussions  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  Responding  to  our  In- 
itlaUve,  Chairman  Kosygln  has  confirmed 
the  willingness  of  his  government  to  discuss 
the  quesUon  of  both  offensive  and  defensive 
systems." 

Nevertheless,  m  September  of  last  year. 
Secretary  McNamara  announced  that  "the 
time  wUl  -shortly  be  right"  to  Initiate  a  thin 
deployment  of  ABM's  which  he  found  advis- 
able on  "marginal  grounds." 

In  my  view,  the  grounds  for  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  SenUnel  system  are  sUll  "mar- 
ginal" and  the  time  Is  not  yet  "right"  for 
lU  deployment:  in  short,  the  President's 
Judgment  of  a  year  ago  remains  valid. 

There  are  two  Intervening  developments 
which  lead  me  to  this  conclusion.  First,  It 
seems  generally  accepted  within  our  Intelli- 
gence and  scientific  community  that  the 
ABM  system  which  the  Sovleu  have  de- 
ployed around  Moscow  has  encountered 
many  technical  dUBcultles  and  U  probably 
of  limited  effectiveness.  Since  the  Soviets 
have  always  excelled  In  defensive  systems, 
it  U  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  ABM 
problems  with  which  they  have  been  afflicted 
win  In  due  course  face  our  scientists.  If  so, 
more  research  and  development  effort  should 
be  expended  by  the  US.  before  any  go-ahead 
on  deployment  la  given.  Secondly,  we  have 
been  told  that  the  Chinese  ICBM  program, 
which  Sentinel  Is  designed  to  counter,  has 
been  set  back  a  year  or  more  so  that  any 
threat  from  that  quarter  wilt  not  arise  as 
early  In  the  70's  as  was  believed  last  fall. 

For  these  reasons,  I  believe  this  country 
can  safely  defer,  for  at  least  another  year, 
a  start  on  deployment  of  Sentinel,  and  I 
hope  therefore  that  Congress  will  decline 
to  fund  the  deployment  program  this  year. 
Sincerely  yours. 

ROSWEU.   GILPATXIC. 


on  foreign  aid  or  on  research  and  devel- 
opment that  may  not  be  worth  a  tinker's 
damn  if  the  ABM  program  Is  not 
completed. 

Second,  with  all  the  testimony  we 
have  heard  from  military  and  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  experts  as  to  the  effec- 
tiveness  of  the  system,  the  argument  that 
it  might  not  work  does  not  hold  water. 

Another  argument  that  we  often  hear 
is  that  we  have  such  awesome  offensive 
capability  that  a  defense  system  Is  not 
necessary.  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  EkvinI: 

That  make«  about  as  much  sense  as  teach- 
ing a  boxer  all  of  the  punches  and  none  of 
the  blocks. 

Furthermore,  I  for  one  am  not  ready  to 
trust  the  safety  of  this  country  to  the 
rationality  of  a  man  like  Mao  who  be- 
lieves that  "power  grows  out  of  the  barrel 
of  a  gun"  or  any  other  petty  tyrant  that 
may  secure  nuclear  weapons  from  what- 
ever source. 

Nor  do  I  subscribe  to  the  theory  that 
we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  There  is  none  who  pays  for 
world  peace  more  fervently  than  I  but 
with  Russia  already  deploying  an  ABM 
system.  President  Kennedy's  words  come 
to  mind  when  he  said: 

We  must  never  fear  to  negotiate,  but  we 
mu3t  never  negotiate  out  of  fear. 

Additionally.  Mr.  President,  govern- 
ment in  the  U.S.S.R.  has  a  tendency  to- 
ward violent  and  sudden  change.  Who 
among  us  predicted  the  sudden  decline 
from  power  of  Mr.  Khmshchev?  And 
who  among  us  knew  with  any  certainty 
the  thinking  of  those  who  succeeded  him. 

No.  Mr.  President,  the  Issue  before  us 
is  not  the  expenditure  of  $200  million, 
nor  is  it  theoretical  mental  gymnastics 
of  "cost  effectiveness"  and  "philosophies 
of  deterrents."  The  issue  here  is  the  pro- 
tection of  200  million  American  lives  and 
indeed  civilization  itself. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
urge  each  of  my  colleagues  to  give  their 
endorsement  to  this— in  my  opinion- 
giant  step  toward  removing  the  possi- 
bility of  nuclear  holocaust. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS 
ETC. 


Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  few  days  I  have  listened  with  inter- 
est to  the  debate  on  the  authorization 
for  the  construction  of  Sentinel  ABM 
facilities. 

In  all  candor  I  have  not  heard  any 
argument  against  this  authorization  that 
seems  reasonable  to  me.  First,  the  money 
involved  is  not  large  in  Federal  Govern- 
ment terms.  The  $227.3  million  we  pro- 
pose to  spend  In  the  defense  of  American 
lives  Is  far  less  than  we  spend  aimually 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore  the   Senate   the  following   letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Proposed    Paciijties    Projects,    Armt    Na- 
tional QPAXO 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Properties  and  Installa- 
tions) transmitting,  pursuant  to  law  the  lo- 
cation, nature,  and  estimated  coat  of  cer- 
tain faculties  projecte  proposed  to  be  under- 
taken for  the  Army  National  Guard  (with 
an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

Report  or  Department  or  DErENSE  Pro- 
curement Prom  Small  and  Other  Busi- 
ness Firms 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics)  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  De- 
partment of  Defense  Procurement  from 
Small  and  Other  Business  Firms  for  the 
period  July  1967- April  1908  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  CMnmlttee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
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PROPOSED      UNIKCATIOM      AND      CONSOUDATIOH 
OP    RUI.K8    FOR    NaVIOAWOK    ON    WATERS    Or 

United  States 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation, transmitting  a  draft  of  Pjopo^ 
legislation  to  unify  and  c°'^"'***l***i.iy/!! 
f^  navigation  of  the  waters  of  the  United 
States  (With  accompanying  papers),  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 


PETITION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  senate  a  resolution  aaopted  by 
the  Board  of  Super\isors.  Tehama 
county.  Calif.,  praying  for  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  to  provide  full  Fed- 
eral financing  of  public  assistance  pay- 
ments made  to  recipients  who  do  not 
meet  the  length  of  residence  venmre- 
ments  under  the  Social  Security  Act. 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance.      ^^^^^^^^^_ 

MESSAGE      FROM      THE      HOUSE- 
ENROLLED      BILL       AND       JOINT 
RESOLUTION   SIGNED 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading    clerks,    announced    that    the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  biU  and  joint  resolu- 
tion, and  they  were  signed  by  the  Vice 
President : 

H  R  15414.  An  act  to  Increase  revenues,  to 
limit  expenditures  and  new  obllgaUonal  au- 
thority, and  for  other  purposes;   and 

SJ  Res  180.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
franked  maU  privileges  for  surviving  spouses 
of  Members  of  Congress. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 


The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr  HOLLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture   and   Forestry,   without   amend- 

™I?R  17002.  An  aci  to  amend  the  tobacco 
marketing  quota  provisions  of  the  Agricul- 
tural   Adjustment    Act    of    1938    (Rept.    No. 

1270) 

By  Mr  JORDAN  Of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
without  amendment: 

H  R  16065.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  release  on  behalf  ot  tixe 
United  States  conditions  In  deeds  conveying 
certain  lands  to  the  State  of  Iowa,  and  for 
other  purposes   (Rept.  No.  1272): 

H  R  16451.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  cooperate  with  the  sev- 
eral governments  of  Central  America  in  the 
prevention,  control,  and  eradication  of  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  or  rinderpest  (Rept.  No. 
1273);  and  ,    ^,       .„ 

H  Con  Res.  413.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
endorse  the  concept  of  World  Farm  Center 
(Rept.  No.  1271). 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  without  aemndment: 

HJl  16127  An  act  to  increase  the  limita- 
tion on  the  number  of  officers  for  the  Coast 
Guard   (Rept.  No.  1274). 

By  Mr.  PASTORE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  without   amendment: 

HJt  14910  An  act  to  amend  the  Communi- 
catlonji  Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  to  give  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  au- 
thority to  prescribe  regvUatlonfl  for  the  man- 
ufacture. Unport,  6ale.  shipment,  or  use  of 
devices  which  cause  harmful  Interference  to 
radio  reception  (Rept.  No.  1276) . 
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By  Mr.  HA"8DEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  with  amendments.  

HR  17354  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated aegndes  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jmie 
30,   1969,  and  lor  other  purposes   (Rept.  No. 

1275 ) 

By  Mr  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  without  recommenda- 

T  1975.  A  bin  to  amend  section  202  of  the 
Aerlcultural  Act  of    1956    (Rept.   No.   1277), 
By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S  1501.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Gyorgy  Se- 
bok( Rept.  No.  1297);  ,,„,„„  t 

S.  2385.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jorge  L. 
Machado  (Rept.  No.  1298); 

S.  2675.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Jose  Estrada 
(Rept.  No.  1299):  ^     „  ,     , 

S  3038.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Rafael 
A.  Santayana  (Rept.  No.  1300) ; 

S.  3039  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Orlando 
C.  Ramos  (Rept.  No.  1301):  ,,„,  ^ 

S.  3210.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marcellna  T. 
Reyes  ( Rept.  No.  1302 ) ; 

HR  10135.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
neditlous  naturalization  of  the  surviving 
sDOuse  of  a  United  States  citizen  who  dies 
while  serving  in  an  active  duty  status  in 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  (Rept. 
No.  1303).  „  ...   „  ^„ 

By  Mr.  TYDINGS,  from  the  Conxmlttee  on 
the  Judiciary  without  amendment.  ,  „_     . 

H  R  13315.  An  act  to  amend  section  127  of 
tltie  28.  United  States  Code,  to  define  more 
precisely  the  territory  included  in  the  two 
judicial    districts    of    Virginia     (Rept.    No. 

^^By^'Mr    EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  .amendment: 

S  2731.  A  tani  for  the  relief  of  Basil  Row- 
land Duncan  (Rept.  No.  1288) ;  and 

S.  3012.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Eduardo 
Fernandez-Domlnguez  (Rept.  No.  1289). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Comnuttee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S.2181.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Gong  Sing 
Horn  (Rept.  No.  1290);  ^      ^    „ 

S  3041.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Guil- 
lermo  I.  Gonzales  (Rept.  No.  1291);  and 

HR  15147  An  act  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  NatlonaUty  Act  to  provide  for  the 
naturalization  of  persons  who  have  served  in 
combatant  areas  in  active-duty  service  In 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1292) . 

By  Mr  SMATHERS,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

HR.  15951.  An  act  to  provide  for  uniform 
annual  observances  of  certain  legal  public 
holidays  on  Mondays,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  1233). 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

SJ  Res.  153.  Joint  resolution  to  proclaim 
the  week  beginning  May  1,  as  "Youth  Week 
(Rept.  No.  1294);  ,  , 

S  J.  Res.  165.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  August  11,  1968,  as 
"Family  Reunion  Day"  (Rept.  No.  1295) ;  and 
SJ  Res  177.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the"  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  30th  day  of  September  1968  as 
"Bible  Translation  Day"  (Rept.  No.  1290). 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

HS.  10773  An  act  to  amend  section  1730  oi 
titie  18,  United  States  Code,  to  permit  the 
uniform  or  badge  of  the  letter-carrier  branch 
of  the  postal  service  to  be  worn  in  theaUlcal. 
television,  or  motion-picture  productio^  un- 
der certain  circumstances  (Rept.  No.  1286) . 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

HR  10480.  An  act  to  prohibit  desecra- 
tion of  the  flag,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  1287). 

By  Mr  BURDICK,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  without  amendment: 


H  R.  1705.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sophie 
Stathacopulos  (Rept.  No.  1278);  „,,^,„ 

HR.  1884.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vlrglle 
Posfay  (Rept.  No.  1279): 

HR  7882  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
individuals  employed  by  the  Department  of 
the  :iavy  at  certain  US.  naval  stations  in 
Florida    (Rept.    No.    1280): 

H.R.8481.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard 

Belk  (Uept.  No.  1281):  ,,„>,„ 

H  R    10003.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 

M  Stevens  (Rept.  No.  1282) :  o^K»rt 

HR.  11959  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 

E.  Nesbltt   (Rept.  No.  1283);  ,  „,„K„rt 

H  R   13373.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard 

C.  Mockler  (Rept.  No.  1284);  and 

HR  15216.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Bu- 
reau of  Prisons  to  ;is8lst  State  and  local 
KovernnienUs  In  the  Improvement  of  tneir 
correctional  systems   (Rept.  No.   1285)- 

By  Mr  SCOTT,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S  1206.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col. 
Samuel  J.  Cole,  U.S.  Army   (retired)    (Rept. 

°Bv  Mr  HILL,  from  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare,  with  .amendments: 
S  3095  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  extend  and  Improve  the  pro- 
Bram.s  relating  to  the  training  "f  ""^ '"R 
and  other  health  professions  and  allied 
health  professions  personnel,  the  program 
relating  to  student  aid  for  such  ?««>"- 
nel  and  the  program  relating  vo  healUi  re- 
search facilities,  and  for  oUier  purposes 
(Rent.  No.  1307);  ,  .,. 

HR  3639.  An  act  to  protect  the  public 
health  by  amending  the  Federal  Food  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to  consolidate  certain  pro- 
vl<=ions  assuring  the  safety  and  effectiveness 
of  new  animal  drugs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses  (Rept.  No.   1308);   and 

HR  16819.  An  .act  to  amend  the  Voca- 
tional RehabUitatlon  Act  to  extend  the  au- 
thorization of  grants  to  States  for  rehabili- 
tation services,  to  broaden  the  scope  of 
goods  and  .services  available  under  that  act 
for  the  handicapped,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  1309). 

By  Mr  ALLOTT,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interlcr  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 

HR  16429.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of 
certain  lands  and  Interests  In  lands  in  Grand 
and  Clear  Creek  Counties,  Colo..  In  exchange 
for  certain  lands  within  the  national  foreste 
of  Colorado,  and  for  other  purposes   (Rept. 

^Bv   Mr    MAGNUSON,   from   the    Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  without  amendment: 

S  3065.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act,  as  amended,  by  Providing 
for  temporary  injunctions  or  restraining  or- 
ders for  certain  violations  of  that  act  (Rept. 

No-  1311).  „  .»,  „ 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  with  an  amendment: 

SJ  Res  130.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  direct  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to 
conduct  a  comprehensive  »°'es"ef '°^  °^  "^ 
fair  methods  of  competition  and  unfair  or 
deceptive  acts  or  practices  in  the  home  im- 
provement  industry,  to  expand  "-s  enforce- 
ment activities  in  this  area,  and  for  other 
purposes.  (Rept.  No.  1312) . 


ADDITIONAL  POSITIONS  IN  GRADES 
GS-16    17.  AND  18— REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE    (S.   REPT.   NO.    1306) 
Mr   MONRONEY,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service,  re- 
ported an  original  biU  (S.  3672)  tx)  amend 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
for  additional  positions  in  grades  G&-16. 
GS-17.  and  GS-18:  to  Promote  the  effi- 
cient use  of  the  revolving  fund  of  the 
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civil  Service  Commission ;  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  submitted  a  report  there- 
on, which  bill  was  placed  on  the  calendar 
and  the  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS   OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Pufelgu  Relatlona: 

H.  Brooka  James,  of  North  Carolina,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Administrator  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development: 

David  S.  King,  of  Utah,  now  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenlf>otentlary  to  the 
Malagasy  Republic,  to  serve  concurrently  and 
without  additional  compensation  as  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to 
Mauritius: 

WUUam  H.  Crock,  of  Texas,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to 
Australia:  and 

Robert  F  Wagner,  of  New  York,  to  be  Am- 
bassador BTtraordlnary  and  Plenipotentiary 
to  Spain. 

By  Mr  MAGNUSON.  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce: 

John  W  Townsend.  Jr .  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Deputy  Administrator.  Environmental  Sci- 
ence Services  Administration. 

By  Mr  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

Orrln  O  Judd.  of  New  York,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  eastern  district  of  New 
York: 

Anthony  J.  Travla.  of  New  York,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  lor  the  eastern  district  of  New 
York; 

Bernard  Newman,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
Judge  of  the  U  S.  Customs  Court;   and 

Morris  E.  Lasker.  of  New  York,  to  be  US 
district  Judge  for  the  southern  district  of 
New  York. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN.  from  the  Committee 
on   Foreign   Relations,   without   reservation: 

Executive  D.  90th  Congress,  second  session, 
the  International  Coffee  Agreement,  1968 
(Ex.  Rept.  No.  7». 


BILLS     AND     JOINT     RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and.  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr   BREWSTER: 

S.  3667.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Konstantina 
Christina  Panagopuolou;  and 

S.  3668.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nikitas  Bal- 
tas  (also  known  as  Nick  Damaskos);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr   SCOTT: 

S.  3669.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Joseph 
Shatouhy;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By    Mr    JORDAN   of    North    Carolina: 

S.  3670.    A    bUl    for    the    relief    of    Pooran 
Chandra  Joehi  and  his  wife.  Saroj  JoshI;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Sir   McINTYRE: 

S.  3671.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  In  commemoration  of  the  200th 
anniversar^^f  the  founding  of  Dartmouth 
College;  t^he  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Cxirrency. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr,  MclNTme  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  beading.) 

By  Mr.  MONRONET: 

S.  3672.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  additional  posi- 
Uons  m  grades  OS-16.  OS-17.  and  GS-18: 
to  promote  the  efficient  use  of  the  revolving 
fund  of  the  Civil  Service  CommlBSton;  and 
for  other  purposes;   placed  on  the  calendar. 


(See  reference  to  the  above  bill  when  re- 
ported   by    Mr.    MomoNrr.    which    appears 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
Bv  Mr    CLiARK ' 
S.  3673.   A   bin   for   the  relief  of   Beba  D. 
Varadachar:  and 

S.  3674.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Adela 
Poos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (for  Mr. 

MONTOYA)  : 

S.  3675.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  highway 
known  as  U.S.  Highway  No.  70  between  Las 
Cruces.  N.  Mex..  and  Amarllio.  Tex.,  shall 
be  designated  aa  part  of  the  National  System 
of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bmo  of  West  Vir- 
ginia  when    he    Introduced    the   above    bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr   DIRKSEN: 

S.J.  Res.  181.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  the  week  of  Aug- 
ust 4.  through  August  10.  1968.  as  "Profes- 
sional Photography  Week";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  MOSS: 

S  J.  Res.  182.  Joint  resolution  to  enjoin 
State  and  local  governments  to  enact  and 
enforce  effective  gtin  control  measures;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Haydcn.  Mr.  Eastu^nd,  Mr.  EaviN. 
and  Mr.  Stennis)  : 

S  J.  Res.  183.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  printing  of  a  revised  edition  of  "Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  of  America — 
Analysis  and  Interpretation";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 


S.  3671— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL  TO 
HAVE  MEDALS  STRUCK  IN  COM- 
MEMORATION OP  200TH  ANNIVER- 
SARY OP  POUNDING  OP  DART- 
MOUTH COLLEGE 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  pleased  to  introduce  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  have  medals  struck  in 
commemoration  of  the  200th  anniversary 
of  Dartmoutli  College  which  is  to  be 
celebrated  in  1969  and  1970.  I  do  so  with 
a  deep  sense  of  pride  and  honor:  pride, 
because  as  a  j^raduate  of  Dartmouth,  I 
am  delighted  to  be  associated  with  its 
most  exciting  and  impressive  heritage; 
honor,  because  I  am  privileged  to  p>ay 
tribute  to  one  of  the  Nation's  oldest  and 
most  distinpruished  universities. 

Dartmouth  College  was  founded  by 
Eleazar  Wheelock  and  named  in  honor 
of  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  an  early  Eng- 
lish benefactor.  It  was  originally  estab- 
lished for  "the  education  and  instruc- 
tion of  youth  of  the  Indian  tribes  and 
also  of  English  youth  and  any  others. " 
December  13,  1969,  marks  the  200th  an- 
niversai-y  of  the  granting  of  the  charter 
of  Dartmouth  College  by  King  George 
the  Third,  making  it  the  last  of  the  co- 
lonial colleges  and  the  ninth  oldest  in- 
stitution of  higher  education  in  the 
United  States. 

A  landmark  in  the  early  history  of  the 
college  occurred  in  1819  when,  thanks  to 
E>aniel  Webster,  one  of  its  most  distin- 
guished graduates,  Dartmouth  survived 
an  attempt  to  negate  its  charter  in  the 
famous  Dartmouth  College  case  argued 
before  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  The  de- 
cision handed  down  by  Chief  Justice 
John  Marshall  established  the  sanctity 
of  contracts  and  had  far-reaching  im- 
plications for  the  later  development  of 
American  society.  Dartmouth's  bicen- 
tennial year  of  1969-70  is  also  the  150th 
anniversary  of  this  historic  decision. 
Dartmouth   has   a  long   tradition   of 


service  to  the  Nation,  to  New  England, 
and  to  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  as 
a  center  of  excellence  in  undergraduate 
and  graduate  teaching  in  the  liberal  arts 
and  sciences,  and  in  professional  educa- 
tion in  medicine,  engineering  and  busi- 
ness administration.  Deliberately  limit- 
ing its  size  to  maintain  the  highest  stand- 
ards of  quality  in  its  faculty  and  student 
boiy,  Dartmouth  now  has  a  combined 
undergraduate  and  graduate  enrollment 
of  3,600  and  a  faculty  of  over  400.  Its 
more  than  33,000  living  alumni  reside  in 
all  50  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  nearly  100  foreign  countries. 

Dartmouth's  associated  schools  have 
played  an  Important  role  in  its  develop- 
ment. The  Dartmouth  Medical  School 
was  founded  in  1797  and  it  is  the  fourth 
oldest  medical  school  in  the  United 
Staies.  Later,  Sylvanus  Thayer,  another 
distinguished  Dartmouth  graduate  and 
the  "Pather  of  the  U.S.  MUitary  Acad- 
emy." gave  Dartmouth  a  substantial  sum 
to  establish  in  1871  the  Thayer  School  of 
Engineering.  It  is  regarded  today  as  one 
of  the  truly  imaginative  institutions  in 
the  field  of  engineering  education.  In 
1899  Dartmouth  established  the  Amos 
Tuck  School  of  Business  Administration, 
now  the  oldest  graduate  school  of  busi- 
ness administration  in  the  United  States. 

Dartmouth  College  has  played  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  early  history  of  the 
New  England  region  and  of  the  coun- 
try. Since  its  foimding  its  has  achieved 
national  and  international  distinction. 
It  .seems  to  me  to  be  most  fitting  that 
Dartmouth's  200th  anniversary  should  be 
commemorated  by  the  striking  of  an  ap- 
propriate and  artistic  medal  by  the  U.S. 
Mint. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  IS.  3671)  to  provide  for  the 
striking  of  medals  in  commemoration  of 
the  200th  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  Dartmouth  College  introduced  by  Mr. 
McINTYRE,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title  and  refered  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HILL.  Is  it  not  true  that  Danirl 
Webster  .said  of  Dartmouth  College,  "It 
is  a  small  school,  but  there  are  those  wiio 
love  it"? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  That  is  absolutely 
true. 
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S.  3675— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL 
TO  DESIGNATE  HIGHWAY  BE- 
TWEEN LAS  CRUCES.  N.  MEX. 
AND  AMARILLO,  TEX.,  AS  PART 
OF  THE  NATIONAL  SYSTEM  OF 
INTERSTATE  AND  DEFENSE  HIGH- 
WAYS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr,  MontoyaJ.  who  is 
absent  because  of  illness,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
provide  that  the  highway  known  as  U.S. 
Highway  No.  70  between  Las  Cruces. 
N.  Mex..  and  Amarillo.  Tex.,  shall  be 
designated  as  part  of  the  National  Sys- 
tem of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment,  prepared   by   the   Senator   from 


New  Mexico  [Mr,  Moktoya]  relating  to 
the  bUl  be  printed  in  the  Record;  and 
that  excerpts  of  a  report  prepared  by 
the  Highway  70  Interstate  Association 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  that  the 
•jill  also  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
\  ill  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
I erred;  and.  without  objection,  the  bUl 
i.nd  excerpts  wiU  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  . 

The  bill  'S.  3675)  to  provide  that  the 
highway  known  as  U.S.  Highway  No.  70 
between  Las  Crucee,  N.  Mex..  and 
amarillo.  Tex..  shaU  be  designated  as 
part  of  the  National  System  of  Inter- 
state and  Defense  Highways,  introduced 
by  Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (for  Mr. 
Monotoya)  .  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  cTUicted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
highway  known  as  United  States  Highway 
Numbered  70,  extending  approximately  301 
miles  from  Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico,  through 
Clovis.  New  Mexico,  to  the  New  Mexico-Texas 
border,  and  United  States  Highway  Num- 
bered 60,  extending  approximately  98  nUles 
from  the  New  Mexico-Texas  border  to  Am- 
arillo Texas,  shall  be  designated  under  the 
provisions  of  section  103(d)  of  title  23  of 
the  United  States  Code  as  part  of  the  Na- 
tional System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways.  The  authorized  mileage  of  such 
system  is  increased  by  the  niiieage  desig- 
nated pursuant  to  this  Act. 

The  excerpts,  presented  by  Mr.  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia,  for  Mr.  Montoya,  are 
as  follows : 

Excerpts  Prom   a   Report   Prepared  by  the 
Highway  70  Interstate  Association  on  '  A 
PBOPOSAi,  TO  Incorporate  U.S.  Highway  70 
Into  the  National  System  of  Interstate 
AND  Defense  Highways' 
Directly  or  indirectly,   every   New   Mexico 
citizen  has  a  stake  in  the  roads  and  streets 
that  permit  motor-vehicle  travel  throughout 
the    state.    Whether   we    drive    to    work,    to 
school,   to   church,   to   market,   whether   we 
merely  avail  ourselves  of  the  services  made 
possible  by  usable  roads,  or  earn  a  livelihood 
from  travel  of  others,  we  are  both  contribu- 
tors and  beneficiaries.  ..^  „.  ,. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1956.  the  crucial  importance  of 
safe  and  rapid  highway  transportation  for  an 
expanding  economy  and  national  defense  has 
been  repeatedly  stressed.  In  a  society  so 
largely  dependent  on  the  constant  use  of 
motor  vehicles,  the  value  of  good  roads  can 
scarcely  be  questioned. 

Especially  in  a  state  Uke  New  Mexico,  with 
its  vast  area.  Its  rugged  terrain.  Its  many 
remote  settlements,  and  relatively  limited 
rail  and  air  facilities,  the  need  for  adequate 
highways  Is  undebatable.  Without  them,  we 
cannot  develop  our  natural  resources  for  a 
healthy  economic  growth.  Nor  can  we  provide 
for  our  population  essential  access  to  educa- 
tional institutions,  medical  care,  recreational 
areas,  and  business  activity. 

The  proposal  to  incorporate  VS.  Highway 
60  from  Amarillo,  Texas  to  Texlco,  New  Mex- 
ico with  U.S.  Highway  70  from  their  junction 
at  Texlco  to  Las  Cruces.  New  Mexico  into 
the  National  System  of  Interstate  and  De- 
fense Highways  is  the  most  common  route 
used  to  travel  from  the  heaviest  populated 
areas  of  the  mldwect  to  the  El  Paso,  Texas 
area.  It  Is  also  the  ideal  connection  between 
the  midwest  and  Southern  Callfomla  In  cold 
weather  months.  The  designation  of  this 
route  on  the  Interctate  System  to  Increase 


ease  of  travel  and  decrease  travel  time  would 
be  of  economic  value  to  each  city,  town  and 
village  located  on  the  route,  and  to  the 
traveler  as  well.  ._  .,• 

The  portion  of  thU  highway  from  Amaril- 
lo Texas  to  Colvls.  New  Mexico  Is  far  su- 
perior to  most  of  the  remaining  section  con- 
tinuing to  Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico.  Most  con- 
struction recently  completed,  and  pro- 
grammed, from  Amarillo  to  the  Texas  state 
line  meets  Interstate  standards.  It  largely 
remains  a  problem  within  the  State  of  New 
Mexico  (U.S.  Highway  70)  to  adopt  Inter- 
state standards.  Comparatively  speaking, 
rights  of  way  costs  would  not  be  excessive  in 
all  but  limited  areas. 

The  relevance  of  placing  this  route  on  the 
Interstate  System  to  the  National  Defense 
of  the  nation  should  be  emphasized.  Six  im- 
portant military  and  space  installations  are 
situated  at  close  proximity  on  the  proposed 
route:  Amarillo  Air  Force  Base,  Amarillo, 
Texas-  Reese  Air  Force  Base,  Lubbock,  Texas; 
Cannon  Air  Force  Base,  Clovis,  New  Mexico; 
Holloman  Air  Force  Base.  Alamogordo,  New 
Mexico,  White  Sands  Proving  Grounds,  Las 
Cruces,  New  Mexico;  NASA,  Las  Cruces,  New 
Mexico. 

Close  to  the  terminus  of  this  route  are 
other  important  military  installations:  The 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  Project  at  Pan- 
tex  and  the  largest  helium  production  cen- 
ter in  the  United  States  are  both  located 
near  Amarillo,  Texas.  El  Paso.  Texas  ts  the 
home  of  the  U.S.  Army  Air  Defense  Center. 
Port  Bliss,  Biggs,  Army  Air  Base  and  Wil- 
liam Beaumont  General  Hospital. 

Tlie  White  Sands  Missile  Range,  New  Mex- 
ico Is  the  largest  all  land  missile  test  center 
in  "the  Western  Hemisphere  and  America's 
first  of  three  national  ranges.  White  Sands 
is  operated  by  the  Army,  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  support  Army,  Navy  and  Air 
Force  missile  programs,  and  projects  for  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
(NASA.)  and  other  government  agencies. 

This  100  mile  long— 40  mile  wide  range 
extends  from  north  of  El  Paso  to  south  of 
Albuquerque,  an  area  of  4.000  square  miles 
or  2  560.000  acres  (larger  than  Delaware. 
District  of  Columbia  and  Rhode  Island  com- 
bined) . 

The  range  was  established  on  July  9.  1945, 
designated  National  Range  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  In  1952.  and  the  name  was 
changed  from  "White  Sands  Proving 
Grounds"  to  "White  Sands  Missile  Range"  in 
1958.  During  the  years  W.S.M.R.  has  served 
the  three  military  services  as  the  largest  and 
most  highly  Instrumented  overland  test 
facility  In  our  free  world.  „  ,.  _ 

While  missile  testing  remains  W.S.M.R. 
primary  function.  It  also  supports  technical 
developments  by  other  agencies  such  as  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Department 
of  Defense  (Advanced  Research  Projects- 
Agency,  AIi.P.A.)  and  N.S.A.  including  Proj- 
ect Apollo  and  Mercury. 

Holloman  MUsile  Development  Center  is 
the  outgrowth  of  Alamogordo  Army  Air  Field 
constructed  In  1942.  Today,  Holloman  con- 
sists of  four  major  quadrants  covering  49,081 
acres  containing  1 126  buildings. 

The  primary  Importance  of  highway  trans- 
portation to  national  defense  was  recognized 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  with 
the  passage  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1956.  Paralleling  U.S.  Highway  70  between 
Amarillo,  Texas  and  Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico 
and  El  Paso,  Texas  there  are  10  military  con- 
nected installations.  The  length  of  this  pro- 
posed route  would  Involve  301  miles  in  the 
State  of  New  Mexico  and  98  miles  In  Texas, 
for  a  total  of  399  miles. 

Highway  transportation  makes  every  com- 
munity, regardless  of  size  or  accessibility,  a 
potential  arsenal  of  supply  for  our  forces  of 
national  defense.  This  mobility  of  manpower, 
supplies  and  weapons  is  of  indlspenslble  mlU- 
tary  importance.  The  provision  of  logistical 
support  for  the  mlUtery  esUbllshment  of  the 


magnitude  now  considered  necessary.  Is  be- 
coming increasingly  dependent  upon  high- 
ways One  cannot  deny  the  importance  of 
the  designation  which  would  form  an  Im- 
portant diagonal  connection  between  Inter- 
state Route  10  and  Intwstate  25  In  New 
Mexico,  and  Interstate  40  In  Texas. 

Population  explosion  in  metropolitan  ureas 
have  created  a  greater  need  and  demand  for 
sun  and  space  contact  with  nature.  Bigger 
paychecks,  longer  vacations  and  impro^" 
transportation  are  making  it  possible  for 
more  i>eople  to  satisfy  that  desire. 

It  has  been  estimated  on  the  basis  of 
traffic  counts  that  more  than  14  million 
visitors  came  to  New  Mexico  last  year  and 
left  near  $400  million  in  our  state.  That 
was  SO  percent  more  than  the  total  value 
of  mineral  production  in  the  state  In  1965. 
a  record  year. 

Surveys  taken  around  New  Mexico  indicate 
that  tourist  business  will  be  even  greater 
Visitor  counts  at  State  Parks  were  up  almost 
50  percent,  and  gasoline  tax  revenues  register 
record  totals. 

The  Land  of  Enchantment  especially  serves 
as    a    year    round    vacation   playground    for 
people  living  in  Texas,  Oklahoma  and  Kansas. 
Within  500  miles  of  the  center  of  New  Mexico 
there  are  17  metropolitan  areas  with  a  total 
Dopulatlon  of  more  than  six  million  people. 
They   are   eager  prospects   for   the   hunting, 
fishing,  skiing,  water  sports,  scenic  driving, 
picnicking  and  camping  that  this  stat«  can 
orovide  in  abundance.  New  Mexico  itseU  has 
changed  from  a  rural  to  an  urban  society. 
A  generation  ago,  only  a  third  of  this  slates 
population  lived  in  urban  areas    It  is  now. 
two-thirds  and  it  is  estimated  that  by  1980 
about  75  percent  will  be  residents  of  cities 
and  towns.  ^  .   ..  _ 

The  attraction  of  new  Indxistries  and  the 
expansion  of  old  ones  have  brightened  the 
state's  economic  picture.  Over  the  years.  New 
Mexico  has  developed  a  tax  structure  which 
offers  a  favorable  tax  climate  for  Industry. 
New  Mexico  has  the  lowest  state  and  local 
per  capita  tax  burden  in  the  west.  In  1957  the 
one  fourth  of  one  percent  gross  receipts  tax 
on  manufacturing  was  repealed.  This  was  fol- 
lowed in   1963   with  the  repeal  of  the  one- 
eighth  percent  tax  on  wholesaling  and  the 
p^age  of  the  Freeport  law,  which  exempts 
all  commodities  moving  in  interstate  com- 
merce or  stored  in  the  state  by  parties  out- 
side of  the  state,  from  ad  valorem  taxation. 
Property  tax  rates  in  New  Mexico  compare 
well  on  the  national  basis.  The  State  Consti- 
tution limits  the  rate  of  20  dollars  per  thou- 
sand dollars  of  valuation  for  general  govern- 
ment purposes. 

These  factors  are  inducements  for  indus- 
try and  manufacturing  firms  to  take  a  sec- 
ond look  at  New  Mexico.  The  state  s  quest 
for  industrial  expansion  is  rich  in  profit  po- 
tential. 

The  areas  involved  in  the  designation  are 
rich  in  agriculture,  cattle  feeding,  manufac- 
turing, mining  and  distribution  of  goods  and 

services.  „  4,- 

The  oil  industry  in  New  Mexico  pays  a  tax 
bill  which  is  larger  than  any  other  industry 
m  the  state,  and  most  of  the  oil  and  gas  fields 
and  oil  and  gas  production  are  lo<:ated  m 
southeastern  New  Mexico.  These  economic 
operations  depend  on  one  point  or  many 
points  on  highway  transportation. 

Recentiy  an  Associated  Press  survey  Indi- 
cated the  nation's  new  highway  system  is  do- 
ing for  some  communities  Just  what  the  rail- 
road did  100  years  ago.  Cities  along  the  In- 
terstate systems  are  growing  and  nearly  ev- 
erybody agrees  that  the  designation  of  U.S. 
70  as  part  of  the  IntersUte  System  will  pro- 
vide this  area  with  heavy  transportation  fa- 
culties to  move  materials  and  products  of  in- 
dustry to  the  market  areas. 

The  statement  of  Mr.  Montoya  is  as 
follows: 
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La*  Oucks.  N    Mn   TO  Amaeillo.  Tm  .  in 

lNTB«»TAT«     StSTKM 

Mr  MoNTOTA  Ur  President,  today  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  referenc*  a  bill  to  desig- 
nate approximately  301  mllea  of  US.  Highway 
70  to  New  Mexico  and  approximately  08  miles 
of  US  Highway  80  In  Texas,  as  part  of  the 
National  System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways.  Highway  70  runs  from  Las  Cruces. 
New  Mexico,  through  Clovla.  New  Mexico,  to 
the  New  Mexico-Texas  border  Highway  60 
picks  up  at  this  point  and  runs  to  Amarlllo. 
Texas 

Mr  President,  in  1947.  this  country  engaged 
in  one  of  the  most  far-renching  and  impor- 
tant ventures  which  it  had  ever  undertaken 
when.  In  compliance  with  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1944.  general  locations  of  37  700 
miles  to  city-to-clty  routes  of  the  Interstate 
System  were  ofBcially  designated  Thus,  did 
we  begin  the  vital  work  of  connecting  by 
routes  as  direct  as  practicable,  the  principal 
metropolitan  areas,  cities,  and  Industrial 
centers,  to  serve  the  national  defense,  and 
to  connect  at  suitable  border  points  with 
routes  of  continental  importance  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  Republic  of 
Mexico.  ■ 

Slnce'then.  the  Interstate  System  designa- 
tions have  been  Increased  to  a  limitation  of 
41.200  miles  Although,  when  completed,  it 
will  represent  only  a  little  over  1  percent  of 
the  Nation's  total  road  mileage,  it  will  link 
together  more  than  90  percent  of  the  cities 
having  a  population  of  50.000  or  more,  and 
will  carry  over  20  percent  of  all  highway 
tralBc.  The  importance  of  this  .system  of 
("oads  to  big  and  little  communities  alike. 
to  rural  and  urban  communities,  and  to  the 
nation  as  a  whole,  cannot  be  over  empha- 
sized. We  are  becoming  more  and  more  a 
mobile  society  and  the  need  for  an  improved 
and  expanded  road  system  for  our  continued 
growth  has  long  been  recognized 

The  criteria  used  by  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  in  the  designation  oX  Interstate  Sys- 
tem routes  were  essentUilly  the  .same  as  used 
to  determine  the  system  recommended  in  a 
1944  report.  "Interregional  Highways'  iH 
Doc.  No.  379.  78th  Cong.  2d  Sess  i .  made  by 
the  Presidents  National  Interregional  High- 
way Commiwlon  They  Included:  First,  im- 
portance to  national  defense:  second,  system 
IntegraUon-  the  value  of  the  route  as  a  con- 
nector between  numerous  centers  of  popula- 
tion and  industry  Which  generate  inter- 
regional traffic:  third,  importance  to  indus- 
try—meeting the  transportation  require- 
ments of  the  manufacturing,  agricultural, 
mining  and  forestry  enterprises  in  the  area 
traversed;  and,  fourth,  Imiwrtance  to  rural 
and  urban  population. 

I  can  think  of  no  single  highway  that 
more  adequately  meets  the  above  specifica- 
tions than  that  highway  covered  by  the  leg- 
islation which  I  am  introducing  today.  The 
length  of  the  proposed  route  would  in\olve 
301  miles  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico  (U.S. 
Highway  70  from  Las  Cruces  to  Clovisi  and 
98  miles  in  the  State  of  Texas  ( US  Highway 
60  from  the  New  Mexico- Texas  border  to 
Amarlllo.  Texas).  It  would  serve  10  military 
installations  which  are  situated  at  close 
proximity  to  the  proposed  route.  Designa- 
tion of  this  route  would  form  an  important 
diagonal  connection  between  Interstate  10. 
Interstate  25.  and  Interstate  40.  It  would  be 
of  invaluable  economic  importance  to  the 
entire  area.  It  is  the  most  common  route 
used  to  travel  from  the  most  populated  areas 
of  the  Texas  Panhandle  to  Las  Cruces.  New 
Mexico,  and  El  Paso,  Texas,  and  it  would 
serve  a  vast  rural  area. 

Mr  President,  the  Highway  70  Interstate 
Association,  headquartered  in  Roswell.  New 
Mexico,  has  done  a  commendable  Job  in 
bringing  this  matter  to  the  attenUon  of  not 
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only  the  States  Involved  but  to  the  entire 
nation.  Much  of  the  credit  for  Ito  outstand- 
ing work  must  go  to  Mr  John  E  McLelland, 
President  of  the  Association,  and  Mr  Prank 
J  Kaufmann,  Secretary  They  have  secured 
the  endorsement  of  the  State  Highway  Com- 
missions of  New  Mexico  and  Texas  and  have 
generated  a  great  deal  of  interest  In  this 
proposal  Lastly,  but  most  ImporUntly.  I  ask 
this  Congress  to  give  Uils  measure  prompt 
consideration. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILL 

Mr  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  I  Mr.  Church  1.  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Clark  1  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  I  Mr.  Inouye  I  be  added 
as  cosponsors  of  the  bill  iS.  3640  •  to 
establish  a  commission  to  study  the  or- 
ganization, operation  and  management 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  to  recommend  changes  neces- 
sary or  desirable  in  the  interest  of  gov- 
ernmental efficiency  and  economy. 

Mr.  President,  the  addition  of  these 
distinguished  Senators  raises  to  60  the 
number  of  Senators  who  have  become 
sponsors  of  this  effort  to  revitalize  the 
executive  branch  and  improve  the  quality 
of  our  governmental  senices  since  8. 
3640  was  introduced  by  Senator  Ribicoff 
and  myself  just  8  days  ago.  It  is  my  hope 
that  this  Krowing  support  for  executive 
reform  will  soon  be  translated  into  the 
passage  of  this  much-needed  legislation 
so  that  the  other  body  will  be  able  to  give 
the  matter  the  consideration  it  deserves 
before  its  attention  is  distracted  by  the 
fall  campaigns. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  CERTAIN  CON- 
STRUCTION AT  MILITARY  IN- 
STALLATIONS—AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS     NOS.     857     THROCCH     864 

Mr.  CLARK  submitted  eight  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  16703 1  to  authorize 
certain  consti-uction  at  military  installa- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 


ENROLLED   JOINT   RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reporU'd 
that  on  today.  June  21.  1968,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  joint  resolution  (S.J 
Res.  180)  to  provide  franked  mail  privi- 
leges for  surviving  spouses  of  Members 
of  Congress. 


WHAT  IS  RIGHT  WITH  AMERICA 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
77  —  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
AUTHORIZING  PRINTING  OP  ADDI. 
TIONAL  COPIES  OP  PARTS  1  AND 
2  OP  SENATE  HEARINGS  ON  STA- 
TUS AND  PUTURE  OP  SMALL 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  SMATHERS  submitted  the  follow- 
ing concurrent  resolution  iS.  Con.  Res, 
77) :  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration : 

S.  Con.  Rbs.  77 
Reiolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  there  be 
printed,  with  illustrations,  for  the  use  of  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business 
three  thousand  additional  copies  each  of 
Parts  1  and  2  of  hearings  before  the  com- 
mittee during  the  Ninetieth  Congress,  first 
session,  entitled  'Status  and  Future  of  Small 
Business.'' 


SECOND  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL.  1968— AMEND- 
MENT 

amendment   no.     856 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  17734)  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1968.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
much  to  be  said  for  America  today,  even 
though  the  emphasis  in  the  streets,  on 
the  radio  and  TV.  and  in  the  newspapers 
and  magazines  of  this  country  seems  to 
be  laid  on  what  is  wrong.  And  there  arc 
wrongs  still  to  be  righted.  Still,  if  we  arc 
to  look  at  ourselves  with  any  true  per- 
spective, we  must  also  realize  how  far 
we  have  come  in  recent  years.  That  look 
was  taken  Wednesday  by  columnist  Ros- 
coe  Drummond  in  an  article  which  the 
Washington  Post  headlined.  "The  Record 
of  Whafs  Right  in  United  States  Is  an 
Impressive  One." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Drummond's  column  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  aiticle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorp 
as  follows : 

The    Record    or    What's    Right    in    United 
Statss  Is  an  iMPREssrvE  One 
Hasn't    the    time    come    to   speak    up   for 
whafs  right  with  America  and  not  center  so 
much  on  what's  wrong? 

We  think  so.  and  our  purpose  is  not  to  stop 
reform  but  to  accelerate  it. 

Life  magazine  put  this  caption  on  a  som- 
ber editorial:  "Wherever  We  Look,  Some- 
thing's Wrong." 

That  Is  true  and  needs  to  be  said.  There's 
plenty  wrong  and  It  is  amply  visible.  But 
there  Is  much  that  Is  of  gocxi  report  on  the 
American  scene  today  and  often  it  is  not 
visible  but  lost  In  massive  self-deprecation. 
We  offer  a  different  caption  than  Llfes': 
"Wherever  We  Look.  Something's  Right  " 
We  need  to  se  it  and  to  say  It  not  merely 
to  keep  things  in  perspective.  There  is  a 
stronger  reason.  If  we  are  to  succeed  In  free- 
ing the  aggrieved  and  the  Impatient  from 
the  temptation  to  yield  to  violence,  we  must 
show  them  that  the  democratic  process  in 
America  has  worked.  Is  working,  and  can  be 
made  to  work  even  more  effectively. 

The  record  is  Impressive.  It  shows  that  our 
society  and  our  way  of  governing  is  suffi- 
ciently animate,  vital,  and  productive  to 
warrant  the  conclusion:  Don't  wreck  it. 
use  it. 
Take  the  record  on  racial  Justice: 
More  wrongs  have  been  righted  and  more 
things  that  are  just  have  been  achieved  in 
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the  past  decade  and  a  half  than  were  ac- 
complished over  the  90  years  from  the  end 
of  the  Civil  War  to  1954.  That  was  the  year 
of  the  milestone  Supreme  pourt  decision 
which  began  to  lay  the  legal  basis  in  America 
for  complete  racial  Justice  and  equality  ot 
opportunity. 

Since  then  every  arm  of  the  Federal  uov- 
ernment— the  courts,  the  Congress,  and  three 
Presidents — have  acted  to  see  that  the  Con- 
stitutional writ  of  equality  under  the  law 
runs  to  the  boundaries  of  the  Nation. 

Except  for  hard  pockets  of  delay,  public 
places  are  open  on  an  equal  basis,  the  vote 
is  assured,  and  Negroes,  with  white  help  and 
white  assent,  are  electing  Negroes  to  posts 
of  high  governing  authority. 

In  the  last  four  years  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  Invested  twice  as  much  In  educa- 
tion as  It  invested  In  the  previous  century. 
The  Federal  Government  Is  devoting  three 
times  more  resources  to  health  programs  this 
year  than  it  did  in  1964. 

Job-training  programs  are  being  greatly 
expanded.  The  war  on  poverty  Is  Just  begin- 
ning to  pay  significant  dividends.  Together 
business  and  Government  are  committed  to 
reducing  hardcore  unemployed  by  500,000 
by  1971. 

The  best  tribute  to  the  late  Rev.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr..  took  only  four  words.  '"The 
ayes  have  It,"  said  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  end  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1968,  striking  down  racial  barriers  In  about 
80  per  cent  of  the  Nation's  housing  and  pro- 
viding other  protections,  became  law. 

There  Is  a  Justice  on  the  Supreme  Court 
who  Is  Negro.  There  Is  a  member  of  the 
President's  Cabinet  -who  is  Negro.  Negroes  are 
moving  steadily  into  the  middle  classes  and 
m  rising  numbers  are  going  to  college, 

Howard  K.  Smith,  the  ABC  commentator, 
does  not  overstate  It  when  he  says:  "The 
era  of  Martin  Luther  King  has  made  ulti- 
mate triumph  inevitable.  Negro  Impatience 
may  obscure  It.  but  In  fact  tremendous 
forces  are  at  work  and  cannot  be  stopped." 

Not  enough,  many  will  cry.  And  they  are 
right.  But  It  provides  the  evidence  of  things 
to  come.  It  proves  that  American  democratic 
Institutions  have  been  productively  at  work 
to  begin  to  remove  the  blight  of  racial  dis- 
crimination. 

The  crucial  Ingredient  of  success  In  dis- 
solving the  mood  of  violence  and  in  acceler- 
ating racial  Justice  is  knowledge  of  how 
much  progress  has  been  made.  To  do  more 
to  overcome  what's  wrong  with  America,  we 
need  to  be  more  aware  of  what's  right  with 
America, 

COMMENDATION  OF  THE  PHI  FOR 
CAPTURE  OP  JAMES  EARL  RAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  June  10,  1968,  I  made  brief  re- 
marks in  the  Senate  commending  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  and  the  FBI  for  the  cap- 
ture of  James  Earl  Ray,  the  man  sus- 
pected of  killing  Martin  Luther  King.  At 
that  time,  I  stated: 

Selfish  Individuals  who  do  not  know  the 
true  character  of  Mr.  Hoover  and  his  asso- 
ciates, have  blandly  asserted  their  belief  that 
Ray  would  never  be  captured.  Implying  that 
the  FBI  did  not  really  want  to  catch  Ray, 

Ralph  McGill,  the  distinguished  pub- 
lisher of  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  has 
developed  this  thought  further  in  a  col- 
umn published  in  the  Evening  Star  of 
June  20,  1968.  He  also  made  some  most 
laudatory  and  deserved  comments  about 
the  FBI,  I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that 
the  column  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Rat's  Capture  Stills  the  Sinister  Rumor 
Mills 
Another  phase  of  the  sickness  of  our  so- 
ciety, of  which  petty,  petulant  cynicism  and 
a  wish  to  believe  the  worst  are  symptoms, 
was  revealed  by  the  capture  of  the  man  stis- 
pected  of  killing  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King. 
The  arrest  of  James  Earl  Ray  came  after  a 
really  brief  span  of  time,  all  things  con- 
sidered. 

A  Bible  text  may  be  helpful.  Three  para- 
graphs of  It  begin  with  Matthew  11:12. 

"Prom  the  days  of  John  the  Baptist  until 
now.  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  suffereth  vio- 
lence and  the  violent  carry  It  away  .  .  . 

"The  man  who  has  ears  to  hear,  he  must 
use  them. 

•But  how  can  I  show  what  the  people  of 
this  generation  are  like?  They  are  like  chil- 
dren sitting  m  the  market  place  calling  out 
their  friends.  "We  played  at  weddings  for  you 
but  you  would  not  dance,  and  we  played  at 
funerals  and  you  would  not  cry.'  For  John 
came  neither  eating  nor  drinking  and  they 
said,  'He  Is  a  hypocrite  and  crazy,'  Then  the 
Son  of  Man  came,  enjoying  life,  and  people 
say.  Look,  a  drunkard  and  a  glutton— the 
close  friend  of  the  tax  collector  and  the  sin- 
ners. ,  .  ." 

Always  the  doubters — the  cynics,  the  nay- 
sayers,  the  makers  of  false  rumors,  the 
arousers  of  suspicion— refuse  to  accept 
reality. 

King  was  murdered  on  April  4.  Tlie  one 
suspect  was  arrested  In  London  on  June  8. 
"Vet,  In  those  few  weeks  the  most  amazing, 
corrupting  rumors,  half-whispered  claims  of 
"Inside  information,"  doubts  and  evil  re- 
ports were  circulated  about  the  Department 
of  Justice  and,  more  especially,  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation, 

some  of  these  false  accusations  and  wholly 
spurious  claims  of  "inside  reports"  and 
manufactured  rumors  were  set  in  motion  by 
the  gaggles  of  geese  that  are  in  all  our  com- 
munity ponds.  Others  were  initiated  by  per- 
sons of  malice  or  by  enemies  of  the  American 
system.  Some  were  set  in  motion  seeking  to 
make  the  Negro  have  doubt  In  the  integrity 
of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

The  more  commonly  circulated  false  ru- 
mors and  lies  were  these: 

1.  The  FBI  doesn't  want  to  catch  the  man 
because  the  FBI  didn't  like  King. 

2.  The  FBI  (or  "the  government")  doesn't 
want  to  capture  Ray  because  if  he  is  caught 
there  will  be  released  something  so  monstrous 
It  can't  be  allowed  to  become  public. 

3.  The  suspect  is  already  dead.  The  persons 
who  hired  him  to  murder  have  already  killed 
him  to  keep  him  from  talking  and  the  FBI 
knows  It  and  wants  it  left  that  way. 

4  There  were  other  lesser,  but  equally  silly, 
claims  that  "they"  told  to  the  gullible.  These 
included  claims  that  the  FBI  hired  only 
Catholics,  "They"  also  said  the  FBI  was 
made  up  of  Southerners  who  didn't  like  col- 
ored people — and  so  on  and  on,  ad  nauseum. 
J.  Edgar  Hoover's  rebuke  to  King  grew  out 
of  king's  repeating  the  charge  told  him  by 
someone  who  claimed  to  "know"  it  was  true, 
that  the  FBI  was  composed  of  red-neck 
Southerners  who  didn't  try  to  protect  civil 
rights  workers.  (When  King  was  killed 
"they"  spread  stories  he  had  made  "millions." 
he  had  vast  amounts  of  insurance,  and  so 
on.) 

It  is  surprising  how  many  persons  do  not 
understand  the  legalisms  that  restrict  the 
FBI  to  investigative  work  connected  with 
violations  of  federal  law.  The  Btu-eau  is  not 
a  poUce  force.  The  FBI  was,  for  example, 
largely  impotent  In  the  civil  rights  area  until 
Congress  enacted  federal  laws. 

It  Is  a  tribute  to  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  the 
almost  incredible  expertise  of  his  bureau 
that  they  have  done  so  tremendous  a  Job  in 
the  area  of  federal  law  enforcement  and  de- 
tection. The  FBI  very  likely  is  the  most  ex- 


pert research  and  Investigative  bureau  In 
the  world.  Maybe  it  ha«  a  peer- but  no 
superior. 

While  the  geese-flock  known  as  "they" 
were  whispering  that  they  "knew"  the  FBI 
was  not  trying  to  find  James  Earl  Ray.  a 
massive  force  of  men  and  research  detection 
was  at  work  in  50  states,  In  Mexico  and 
Canada. 

The  gossipy  geese  will  be  quiet  for  a  brief 
time — but  they  soon  vrtll  be  at  It  again. 
Nothing  ever  stops  them— not  even  the 
truth. 


MICHIGAN  LEGISLATURE  AND 
TRADE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  invite  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  a  resolution  which  was  recent- 
ly introduced  in  the  Michigan  Legisla- 
ture expressing  opposition  to  import 
quotas,  calling  on  Congress  to  liberalize 
the  adjustment  assistance  provisions  of 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act,  and  urging 
Congress  to  support  all  efforts  to  remove 
all  nontariff  barriers  at  home  and 
abroad. 

I  commend  the  authors.  Senators  Bur- 
sley,  chairman  of  the  Michigan  State 
Committee  on  International  Commerce; 
Stamm,  Hart,  Youngblood.  Bouwsma, 
and  Brown  for  this  action  and  hope  that 
other  State  legislators  will  take  similar 
action. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
resolution  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  22 
A  concurrent  resolution  memorializing   the 
Congress  of   the   United   States   regarding 
the  imposition  of  import  quotas  on  major 
commodity  areas 

Whereas,  The  State  of  Michigan  is  vitally 
concerned  with  a  healthy  growth  in  Its  ex- 
ports which  alreadv  total  $2.5  billion  annual- 
ly Including  S150  million  of  Michigan  agri- 
cultural products:  and 

Whereas,  The  United  States  has  pursued  a 
30-yenr  foreign  trade  policy  leading  to  freer 
interchange  of  goods  between  nations  and  a 
rising  standard  of  living  for  all  and  has  led 
the  Free  World  In  substantial  tariff  reduc- 
tions at  GATT  and  desires  to  preserve  the 
gains  made  in  that  historic  series  of  negoti- 
ations; and 

Whereas,  the  country  today  is  faced  with: 
(a)  the  grave  threat  that  congressional  leg- 
islation backed  by  special-interest  protec- 
tionist forces  could  reverse  our  favorable  and 
growing  foreign  trade  balance — a  United 
States  foreign  policy  disaster,  and  (b)  moves 
now  afoot  to  restrict  Imports— in  most  cases 
by  quotas — which  would  embroil  the  United 
States  in  a  costly  trade  war.  and  (c)  with  the 
imposition  of  import  quotas  on  major  com- 
modity areas  such  as  steel,  lead,  zinc,  textiles, 
chemicals,  petroleum  and  meat  which  would 
inevitably  and  positively  lead  to  reciprocal 
action  by  foreign  countries  creating  bar- 
riers against  the  United  States  and  Michi- 
gan exports;  and 

Whereas.  The  imposition  of  quotas  would 
result  in  higher  prices  for  millions  of  United 
States  and  Michigan  consumers  and  thereby 
contribute  to  inflationary  pressures  and  such 
import  quotas  would  endanger  billions  of 
dollars  of  United  States  exports  worsening 
ovir  balance  of  payments  position  and  inevit- 
ably increase  government  controls  over  in- 
dustry and  threaten  individual  enterprise; 
and 
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Whereaa.  Other  positive  actions  can  b« 
taken  by  the  Congresa  to  aaatst  American 
and  Michigan  industries  unfairly  Injured  by 
foreign  Imports:  now  therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  ( the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) .  That  the  Congress 
be  urged  to  defeat  any  legislation  Imposing 
Import  quotas  and  restricting  world  trade; 
that  the  Congress  liberalize  the  adjustment 
assistance  provisions  of  Title  III  of  the  Trad* 
Expansion  Act  by  making  It  easier  for  the 
Tariff  Commission  to  (Ind  injury  for  this 
purpose  and  by  providing  more  liberal  loans, 
tax  benefits  and  retraining  programs  for 
workers  in  the  firms  or  sectors  of  Industry 
seriously  injured  by  imports:  and  that  the 
Congress  support  all  efforts  to  remove  some 
of  the  nontarlff  barriers  at  home  and  abroad 
seriously  Imparlng  world  trade:  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  to  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  to  each  member  of  the  Michigan  dele- 
gation to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Pursuant  to  rule  32.  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Sen- 
ate Business. 


FIREAKjaS  CONTROL  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
demand  for  firearms  control  seems  to  be 
rolling  like  a  ball.  Recently,  the  Portales 
News  Tribune  published  two  editorials 
written  by  Gordon  Greaves.  I  feel  that 
these  two  editorials  were  considered 
carefully.  I  ask  unanimous  con;.ent  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  PortaJea  News-Tribune.  June  10. 
19681 

OUNS     AND     JtTSnCB 

This  country  has  nutured  the  fiction  that 
Americans  have  depended  upon  the  guns  in 
the  closet  for  their  rights. 

This  Isn't  true,  and  rarely  ever  was  true. 
Men  simply  can't  be  productive  if  they  have 
to  be  constantly  on  the  alert  to  shoot  down 
the  rascals  among  them. 

Our  country  is  founded  upon  the  respect 
for  law  and  order,  and  we  delegate  to  our 
poUcemen  the  business  of  capturing  dan- 
gerous men.  Rarely  has  it  been  necessary  to 
organize  a  posse  for  this  purpose.  In  this 
day  and  time  with  networks  of  poUce  com- 
munications, radio  patrol  cars,  and  organiza- 
tion, there  should  seldom  be  any  need  for 
a  man  to  own  a  gun  for  self  protection.  Far 
more  Innocent  people  are  killed  by  the  guns 
that  they  keep  for  protection  than  felons 
who  are  the  justification  of  such  weapons. 

So  we  can't  understand,  on  the  theory 
that  the  right  to  own  a  gun  is  infringed  If 
we  require  that  gun  to  be  registered  why 
we  don't  require  everyone  to  register  all  his 
guns,  simply  to  provide  a  means  by  which 
criminals  may  be  more  easily  traced. 

We  register  our  automobiles,  and  our  radio 
transmitters,  and  use  them  only  under 
clearly  defined  rules.  Is  there  anything  more 
basic  to  the  right  to  own  a  gun  than  an 
automobile? 

We  acknowledge  that  registration  of  guns 
wouldn't  likely  cut  down  on  crime  by  any 
notable  amount.  But  it  would  simplify  the 
Job  of  poUce  in  tracing  the  origin  of  murder 
W0ttpons.  Just  as  it  did  in  the  case  of  the 
awasslnaUon  of  Sen.  Robert  P.  Kennedy.  It 
Is  possible  now  for  gun  serial  numbers  to  be 
computerized  on  national  networks  so  that 
any  gun  can  be  identified  within  minutes 
after  its  number  is  put  into  the  network. 

We  have  great  respect  for  those  who  own 
guns  for  sporting  purposes,  and  for  those 
who  are  members  of  the  National  Rifle  As- 


sociation. But  we  don't  think  that  their  right 
to  own  and  use  guns  would  be  Infringed 
upon  by  a  tight  gun  registration  law,  both 
state  and  national. 

Those  who  quote  the  Second  amendment 
to  the  US.  constitution  as  Justification 
against  requirements  of  registrations  of 
weapons  don't  read  all  of  the  amendment.  It 
says: 

"A  well-regulated  mllltia  being  necessary 
to  the  security  of  a  free  state,  the  right  of 
the  |>eople  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not 
be  Infringed." 

That  amendment  was  adopted  at  a  time 
when  the  fiedgllng  nation  distrusted  the  Idea 
of  a  standing  army,  and  counted  on  men  to 
spring  to  the  defense  of  their  country  with 
^their  long  rifles  when  danger  came.  This 
type  of  defense  has  never  worked  In  America. 
We  have  never  been  able  to  rely  on  arms  kept 
behind  the  kitchen  door  to  meet  a  national 
challenge. 

So  it  is  time  that  we  faced  up  to  the 
realities  of  20th  century  living,  in  which 
millions  of  unregistered  pistols,  sawed  off 
shotguns,  rifles,  and  even  bazookas  are  readily 
available  to  any  criminal. 

We  ought  to  reserve  the  fiction  of  per- 
sonally enforced  Justice  with  a  gun  as  a 
relic  for  the  late-late  TV  shows. 

I  Prom  the  Portales  News-Tribune.  June  14, 
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GrN  Control.  Again 

Americans  who  cherish  the  idea  that  the 
gun  in  the  closet  is  a  peculiarly  American 
right,  owe  it  to  thenuelves  to  look  at  the 
facts. 

The  statistics  have  been  available  all  along, 
but  have  received  attention  only  since  the 
murder  of  Sen.   Robert  Kennedy. 

President  Johnson  quoted  these  figures 
In  his  appeal  to  the  nation  a  week  ago,  but 
they  bear  repeating: 

Each  year  In  the  United  States  guns  are 
involved  in  more  than  6.500  murders.  This 
compares  to  30  in  England.  99  In  Canada, 
88  In  West  Germany  and  37  in  Japan. 

And  if  that  tl<,'ure  doesn't  shake  you,  con- 
sider that  in  addition  to  murders,  guns  were 
responsible  in  1966  for  10.000  suicides  and 
2.800  accldent.il  deaths  In  the  US. 

The  most  st.irtllng  figure  of  all  Is  that 
more  Americans  have  died  from  privately 
owned  guns  since  1900  th.in  from  all  the 
wars  that  have  ever  been  fought  by  the 
United  SUtes. 

Americans  need  to  grow  up  In  their  at- 
titude about  firearms,  and  concede  that  when 
it  comes  to  protection,  a  gun  in  the  home 
is  of  questionable  value.  Por  every  gun 
owned  by  a  person  who  knows  how  to  use  It 
effectively  without  danger  to  Innocent  peo- 
ple, there  are  scores  laying  about  the  house 
within  reach  of  immature  persons  who  have 
had  no  training  In  the  use  of  a  weapon. 

But  the  idea  perslste.  through  our  Western 
folklore,  that  a  man  riding  Into  town  with  a 
gun  slung  from  his  belt,  can  resolve  perplex- 
ing problems  This  wasn  t  true  even  In  the 
Old  West.  The  first  act  of  responsible  law 
enforcement  in  raw  plains  towns  like  Portales 
was  to  require  persons  coming  Into  town  to 
leave  their  guns  with  the  sheriff. 

Then  what  type  of  gun  control  law  does 
this  nation  need  to  take  this  step  toward 
civilized  conduct? 

Consider  the  assassins  of  the  three  Amer- 
icans whose  deaths  has  raised  this  Issue. 

One  was  an  ex-Marine  who  received  a  dis- 
charge under  other  than  honorable  condi- 
tions. Another  was  an  escaped  convict,  who 
had  been  convicted  of  armed  robbery.  The 
third  Was  an  alien. 

Certainly  as  a  minimum  we  should  expect 
that  gun  control  laws  should  prevent  these 
three  types  from  possession  of  any  sort  of 
firearm. 

In  the  case  of  the  assassin  of  President 
Kennedy  the  rifle  with  telescopic  sight  was 


ordered  by  mall  and  delivered  to  a  fictitious 
name  with  no  questions  asked.  Certainly  it 
Is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  better  con- 
trol of  the  sale  of  firearms  should  be  expected. 
If  Isnt  clear  that  better  control  of  the  sale 
of  firearms  should  be  expected.  It  Isn't  clear 
how  James  Ray.  the  escaped  convict  obtained 
the  Remington  30.06.  He  was  a  felon  who 
would  have  been  subject  to  arrest  with  or 
without  a  gun.  and  possession  of  a  gun  would 
have  made  him  liable  to  further  prosecution, 
so  his  case  is  perhaps  not  pertinent  to  the 
current  discussion. 

But  the  8-shot  Iver  Johnson  revolver  used 
by  Sirhan  Slrhan  was  originally  registered, 
and  was  quickly  traced  through  three  owners. 
The  question  in  this  case  is  whether  anyone 
should  be  permitted  to  own  a  gun  of  this 
type.  If  so.  It  would  appear  prudent  to  require 
to  have  ihem  list  their  possession  of  the  giui 
with  the  local  police  and  not  to  be  permitted 
to  sell  it  without  knowledge  of  the  police. 

What  type  of  gun  control  law  would  re- 
duce the  carnage  In  America? 

Great  Britain  does  not  permit  anyone  un- 
der 14  to  buy  or  possess  any  kind  of  gun. 
Handgun  permits  are  issued  almost  exclu- 
sively for  use  on  the  pistol  range.  Sportsmen 
have  Utile  difficulty  in  securing  licenses  for 
use  of  shotguns,  and  4500  shooting  clubs 
flourish  in  the  British  Isles. 

The  National  Obser\'er  sister  publication 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  notes  that  "In 
Britain,  the  homicide  rate  per  100.000  per- 
sons runs  one-eighth  the  rate  In  the  U.S.; 
the  rate  for  robbery  one-tenth  the  U.S.  rate; 
and  the  rate  for  aggravated  assault  one- 
seventeenth. 

When  5,126  Americans  were  being  murder- 
ed by  firearms  In  1963,  only  24  Britons  were 
dying  by  the  same  means. 

The  Observer  points  out  that  the  murder 
of  3  British  policemen  recently  received 
worldwide  attention,  and  resulted  in  a  six- 
year  sentence  for  the  man  who  four  months 
before  the  murder  sold  the  pistols  to  the 
murderers.  In  the  same  year  more  than  100 
policemen  in  the  U.S.  were  murdered  by  fire- 
arms and  occasioned  little  attention. 

The  National  Observer  makes  a  comparison 
within  the  U.S.  that  should  answer  some  of 
the  critics  of  gun  control  law. 

New  York  has  the  most  stringent  gun 
control  laws  in  the  nation.  The  SulUvnn 
Law  requires  citizens  to  obtain  licenses  to 
possess  haxidguns  even  In  their  homes  or 
places  of  business. 

And  New  York's  homicide  rate  Is  the  low- 
est in  the  nation — 4.8  per  100.000.  The  rale 
Is  one-third  that  of  Houston,  Texas. 


FORMER  NATIONAL  RIFLE  ASSOCIA- 
TION OFFICIAL  SPEAKS  OUT 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  a  former 
National  Rifle  Association  editor  yester- 
day exposed  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion as  the  shallow,  irresponsible,  and 
fraudulent  organization  which  we,  who 
have  been  dealing  with  it  over  the  years, 
have  long  known  it  to  be. 

James  B.  Stenson,  a  former  associate 
editor  of  the  American  Rifleman,  the 
NRA's  official  journal,  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  editor  of  the  Washington  Post  in 
which  he  gives  us  an  insider's  view  of  this 
powerful  organization. 

First.  Mr.  Stenson  points  out  that  the 
NRA  does  not  speak  for  the  gun  owners 
of  this  country.  He  insists,  as  I  have  al- 
waj's  claimed,  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  hunters,  sportsmen,  and 
shooters  supports  effective  firearms  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  Stenson  gets  at  the  real  heart  of 
the  appalling  Irresponsibility  of  this 
powerful  lobby  when  he  states: 
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Ijet  me  testify  that  thousands  of  NRA 
members  have  been  influenced  by  a  campaign 
of  emotionalism,  lnnu<endo,  and  distortion 
of  fact. 


ntiilg 


Then  after  pointing  out  a  couple  of 
examples  of  NRA  distortion,  Mr.  Stenson 
explains: 

The  point  that  I  am  trying  to  make  Is  tha.t 
the  members  of  ovu  Congress  are  up  against 
a  sheer  act  of  collective  vrtll,  and  nothing 
more. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Mr.  Stenson's  en- 
lightening letter  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
iProm  the  Washington  (DC.)  Post,  June  20, 
19681 
A   Former   NRA   Editor   Writes 
Within  the  past  week,  the  leaders  of  the 
National  Rifle  AssoclaUon  have  sent  a  notice 
to  every  one  of  the  organization's  nearly  1 
million  members,  warning  that  "the  right  of 
sportsmen  In  the  United  States  to  obtain, 
own  and  use  firearms  for  proper  lawful  pur- 
poses Is  in  the  greatest  Jeopardy  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  country. '  The   notice  calls  for 
■immediate  action."  Tliat  Immediate  action 
lias  resulted,  or  will  result  soon,  in  an  ava- 
lanche of  emotional  and  vindictive  mall  to 
members  oX  Congress  demanding  defeat  of 
the  Administration's  prorosed  gun  controls 
(S.  3604,  S.  3605,  H.R.  17';35). 

As  a  iormer  associate  editor  with  The 
American  Rifleman,  the  NRA's  official  Jour- 
nal, I  testify  that  the  leadership  of  the  NRA 
does  not  speak  for  more  than  a  fraction  of 
the  gun  owners  In  this  country.  The  over- 
whelming majority  of  hunters,  sportemen, 
and  shooters  support  effective  gun  controls 
at  all  levels  of  government. 

Diulng  my  tenure  with  The  Rifleman,  I 
came  to  know  the  NRA's  official  position — 
and  the  facts  and  statistics  on  which  It  Is 
based — as  well  as  any  other  member  of  the 
Association  or  any  of  the  Association's  many 
critics.  Let  me  testify  that  thousands  of 
NRA  members  have  been  influenced  by  a 
campaign  of  emotionalism,  Innuendo,  and 
distortion  of  fact.  Por  example,  the  NRA 
leadership  has  asserted  that  less  than  4  per 
cent  of  all  crime  Involves  firearms.  This  fig- 
ure is  computed  by  grouping  the  several  score 
thousand  "personal  crimes"  (homicide,  ag- 
gravated i<.ssault  armed  robbery,  etc.)  to- 
gether with  nearly  a  million  "property 
crimes"  (larceny  over  $50,  auto  theft,  bur- 
glary, etc.).  The  former  group  nearly  always 
involves  a  weapon;    the  second  does  not. 

It  has  been  further  asserted  that  figures 
concerning  criminal  abuse  of  rifles  and  shot- 
gtins  have  been  exaggerated;  that.  In  fact, 
"only  7  per  cent  of  murders  last  year  were 
committed  with  rifles  and  only  9  per  cent 
with  shotguns"  (Rifleman  editorial,  Oct. 
1967.)  This  Is  true,  and  It  is  quoted  correctly 
from  the  FBI's  Uniform  Crime  Reports.  How- 
ever, that  sum  of  16  per  cent  represents  the 
tragic  and  senseless  loss  of  nearly  900  peo- 
ple's lives. 

NRA  members  have  been  told  that  the 
Administration's  proposed  legislation  would 
mean  "serious  inconvenience"  to  individuals 
in  remote  areas  because  they  could  not  re- 
ceive firearms  in  Interstate  commerce.  What 
they  have  not  been  told  Is  that  under  the 
Dodd-Celler  proposals,  any  law-abiding  citi- 
zen could  order  a  firearm  from  another  state 
through  his  local  gun  dealer.  The  ordinary 
citizen  would  not  be  hindered  by  this  situa- 
tion but  the  criminal  or  youngster  would  be. 
(There  are  documented  cases  of  junior  high 
school  students  leceivlng  rifles  by  mail  order 
without  their  parents'  knowledge.) 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that  the 
members  of  our  Congress  are  up  against  a 


sheer  act  of  collective  will,  and  nothing  more. 
Any  right  has  Its  conunensurate  responsi- 
bilities. But  the  right  to  bear  arms,  guaran- 
teed m  the  Constitution,  will  remain  a  shape- 
less abstraction  If  this  Congress  does  not  set 
its  limits  this  year  with  reasonable  and  en- 
forceable legislation. 

If  NRA  members  choose  to  accept  uncrit- 
ically what  Is  told  to  them  about  this  pro- 
posed legislation,  that  Is  their  concern.  But 
If  they  presume — or  are  presumed — to  speak 
for  the  majority  of  gun  owners  in  this  coun- 
try, then  it  Is  everyone's  concern  to  speak 
up  forcefully  and  set  matters  straight.  Of 
the  more  than  IJ.OOO  pieces  of  legislation 
submitted  to  this  Congress,  only  a  handful 
deal  with  matters  of  life  or  death.  It  is  ur- 
gent that  effective  firearms  laws  be  passed 
this  session  without  further  delay. 

James  B.  Stenson 

Washington. 


"MAN-       AN       ENDANGERED       SPE- 
CIES?'—A   DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 
INTERIOR  REPORT 
Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  of  all  the 
voices  raised  on  behalf  of  an  embattled 
environment,  none  has  been  more  in- 
sistent,  more   urgent,    more    persuasive 
than  that  of  Stewart  L.  Udall,  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

Tlie  measure  of  usefulness  for  a  warn- 
ing cry  is  how  many  persons  take  heed. 
National  news  media  are  notoriously 
blase  about  voices  of  alarm,  especially  if 
they  issue  from  Government  sources.  So 
it  is  doubly  impressive  when  an  accolade 
for  a  Government  publication  comes  un- 
solicited from  a  nationwide  press  service 
such  as  United  Press  International. 

In  a  review  that  ran  to  16  inches  of 
newsprint,  the  UPI  singled  out  "Man:  An 
Endangered  Species?"  for  special  com- 
ment. UPI  describes  the  "blunt  new  In- 
terior Department  report"  and  quotes  at 
length  from  the  foreword  by  Secretary 
Udall,  "a  leading  warrior  against  all 
forms  of  pollution."  The  publication  can 
be  purchased  fiom  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents.  Washington,  D.C.  20402, 
for  $1.50. 

In  praise  of  a  .singularly  praiseworthy 
Government  publication,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  United  Press  International 
story  about  Interior's  Conservation  Year- 
book No.  4,  "Man:  An  Endangered 
Species?" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  San  Francisco  Sunday  Examiner 

&  Chronicle,  May  19,  1968] 
Creeping  Ugliness  of  America — Blunt 
Report  From  Udall 
Washington. — Man.  unique  among  living 
things  In  his  power  to  reason,  has  made  him- 
self an  "endangered  species"  by  mindlessly 
letting  his  environment  be  ruined. 

This  is  the  conclusion  of  a  blunt  new  In- 
terior Department  report  which  says  human- 
kind is  threatened  with  extinction  because 
of  the  twin  dangers  of  overpopulation  and 
unbridled  technology. 

The  report  decries  "the  diminishing  qual- 
ity, the  creeping  vulgarity  and  ugliness  of 
those  envlroiunental  components  which  man 
must  look  at,  listen  to.  work  with,  and  play 

m." 

people  second 
Interior  Secretary  Stewart  L.  Udall,  a  lead- 
ing warrior  against  all  forms  of  pollution, 
set  the  tone  for  the  annual  report  In  a  fore- 
word which  says: 


"There  is  an  Insidious  logic  that  Implies 
that  men  must  adapt  to  machines,  not  ma- 
chines to  men;  that  production,  speed,  nov- 
elty, progress  at  any  price  must  come  first, 
and  people  second;  that  mechanization  may 
be  ptished  as  far  as  human  endurance  will 
allow." 

This  ignores  experience.  Udall  says,  which 
teaches  that  new  strains  and  pressures  :ind 
discomforts  should  not  be  added  to  an  al- 
ready high-pressure  world.  He  charges  tl.at 
•certain  brilliant  men  "  are  so  engrossed  in 
engineering  techniques  that  they  have  lost 
sight  of  their  own  species. 

This  race  for  sviperproductlvlty  where  the 
•gross  national  product  is  our  holy  grail; 
the  economists  and  statisticians  its  keepers" 
ignores  the  little  things  that  add  Joy  to  every- 
dav  living.  Udall  says. 

•rhese  "little  things"  might  include  a  tran- 
quility index,  a  cleanliness  Index  and  a  pvl- 
viicy  index  to  go  alons  with  statistics  on  such 
things  as  auto  output,  steel  production  and 
hou.sing  starts. 

I'ROSPF.KITV    OF    SPIRIT 

"Our  goal  should  be  to  accomplish  b!>lh 
full  production  and  the  full  life."  the  secre- 
tary wrote,  "a  national  prosperity  that  will 
include  prosperity  of  the  human  spirit. 

"The  time  has  come  for  us  to  evolve  an 
ecology  of  man  in  harmony  with  the  con- 
stantly unfolding  ecologies  of  other  living 
things.  We  need  a  man-centered  science 
which  will  seek  to  determine  ihe  Interrela- 
tionships of  life  interrelationships  whose  un- 
derstanding will  enhance  the  condition  of 
man." 

Calling  for  continued  efforts  to  rid  the  air 
and  water  of  i>ollutton.  to  preserve  diminish- 
ing open  spaces  and  lo  otherwise  make  man's 
environment  more  livable,  the  report  s.iys 
man  should  "exercise  control — over  himself, 
first,  and  then  over  his  tools." 

It  says  recent  conservation  legislatioii 
amounts  to  "an  apology  to  the  past  and  a 
pledge  to  the  future  ...  It  faces  up  lo  uur 
vanishing  open  spaces,  our  murky  air  and 
dying  waters,  our  shrinking  resources  and  en- 
dangered wildlife.  It  Is  a  bread  and  butter 
letter  to  our  environment. 

•The  warning  is  clear,"  the  cor..servation 
yearbook  says.  "While  we  Indulge  In  worthy, 
earnest,  but  nevertheless  limited  enterprises 
such  as  saving  the  whooping  cranes,  we  fall 
to  notice  our  growing  eligibility  lor  live  title 
'endangered  species.'  " 


IIvlMUNITY  OF  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT  ACTIVITIES  FROM 
FEDERAL  TAXATION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
29  I  voiced  my  opposition  to  five  major 
proposals  which  liave  been  presented  to 
the  Senate  and  which  would  either  re- 
peal outright  or  encourage  the  waiver  of 
the  long-standing  immunity  of  State  and 
local  government  activities  from  Federal 
taxation. 

One  of  these  proposals.  Senators  will 
recall,  would  revoke  the  tax-exempt 
status  of  industrial  development  bonds. 
Another  would  terminate  the  exemption 
of  State  and  local  governments  from  the 
Federal  excise  tax  on  domestic  air  travel. 
More  important  are  three  pending  ad- 
ministration bills  introduced  in  March. 
I  refer  to  three  guarantee-subsidy  bills, 
S.  3206,  S.  3165,  and  S.  3170,  which  pro- 
ceed upon  the  theory  that  it  is  preferable 
to  remove  the  exemption  from  the  Fed- 
eral income  tax  from  holders  of  bonds 
issued  by  state  and  local  governments  if 
the  Federal  Government  will  guarantee 
the  worth  of  the  bonds  and  will  sub- 
sidize State  and  local  governments  for 
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the  difference  between  the  Interest  these 
Kovemmenta  would  have  to  pay  on  tax- 
able bonds  and  the  local  Interest  rate 
paid  on  tax-exempt  bonds. 

As  I  have  stated  previously,  these  five 
proposals,  taken  toftether.  would  have  an 
urgent  and  serious  effect  upon  the  finan- 
cial Integrity  and  autonomy  of  State 
and  local  governments.  The  five  propos- 
als would  transfer  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment the  decisionmaking  power  of 
local  government  activities.  In  my  view, 
the  Independence  of  local  governments 
should  not  be  destroyed  in  this  manner 
by  the  establishment  of  Federal  guaran- 
tees. Federal  subsidies.  Federal  guide- 
lines, and,  as  the  inevitable  result.  Fed- 
eral control. 

During  the  past  few  weeks  there  have 
been    several    important    developments 
with  regard  to  these  five  proposals.  The 
Senate  recently  passed,  as  an  amend- 
ment to  what  is  now  the  Revenue  and 
Expenditure    Control   Act   of    1968,   the 
proposal  which  would  eliminate  the  Ux- 
exempt  status  of  industrial  development 
bonds.-   The    Senate-House    conference 
committee    Is    recommending    that    the 
tax-exempt  status  be  reUmed  on  bonds 
to  $1  million.  In  my  opinion,  the  amend- 
ment passed  by  the  Senate  should  be  re- 
placed with  a  S5  million  Umit  on  the  size 
of    tax-exempt    industrial    development 
bonds.  This  would  permit  industrial  de- 
velopment and  at  the  same  time  prevent 
abuses  claimed  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. 

Following  my  remarks  on  April  29,  I 
received  voluminous  correspondence  in 
support  of  opposition  to  repeal  or  waiver 
of  the  immunity  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment activities  from  Federal  taxation. 
This  correspondence  has  come  from  Gov- 
ernors, mayors,  chambers  of  commerce, 
and  othA  State  and  local  government 
officials.    Democratic    and    Republican 
Conservative  and  Uberal.  Mr.  President.' 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing letUrs  be  placed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  as  a  demonstration  of  the 
substantial  opposition  to  these  five  pro- 
posals:  a  letter  from  Ehlers  Si  Associ- 
ates, Inc..  a  financial  consulting  firm;  a 
letter  from  the  National  League  of  Cities- 
a  letter  from  California  Governor  Ronald 
Reagan;  from  New  York  Governor  Nel- 
son Rockefeller:  from  Tennessee  Gover- 
nor Buford  Ellington:  and  from  North 
DakoU  Governor  William  L.  Guy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 


thea«  conunutiltlM  do  not  receive  bids  on 
their  bonda  In  our  experience  aa  municipal 
finance  oonaulUnta  (we  are  not  dealers), 
we  hare  bad  very  acf^-eaalve  competitive 
Mddliig  on  many  non-rated   lasuea. 

In  thCM  cases,  usually  because  of  the 
small  size  of  the  Issues,  bidding  Interest 
usually  come  from  regional  dealers  and  banks 
but  the  bidding  U  usually  lively  and  as  we 
have  said,  we  have  yet  to  find  a  community 
unable  to  finance  a  well-planned  local  Im- 
provement. 

The  point  U  that  a  lack  of  a  rating  does 
not  mean  that  a  community's  bonds  are  not 
salable  In  fact,  non-rated  bonds  often  re- 
ceive better  bids  than  rated  bonds. 

A  central,  federal  rating  service  would 
have  to  Rain  the  Investors  confidence  and 
even  If  It  were  established,  many  Investors 
would  still  want  the  opinion  of  private  In- 
dependent .ind  knowledgeable  rating  sen-- 
Ices.  I  fall  to  see  how  a  federal  bond  rating 
service  would  change  iinythlng. 

To  help  you  In  the  ratings  areas  we  are 
encloslnR  a  bond  rating  booklet  In  which 
the  sUitlstlcs  are  about  three  years  old  and 
which  Is  concerned  particularly  with  iAln- 
nesota  ratings.  While  this  perhaps  polnu  up 
some  problems  with  bond  ratlnss,  we  should 
add  that  In  recent  years  a  number  of  Min- 
nesota ratings  have  been  raised.  While  pri- 
vate rating  services  have  been  historically 
conservative,  we  have  found  them  amenable 
to  new  fucu  and  agrtunenu  and.  when  a  good 
c.Tse  has  been  made,  they  do  upgrade  ratings 
Many  of  the  rating  problems  stem  from  faU- 
ure  of  communlUes  to  properly  plan  their 
financing  or  failure  to  report  the  facts  to 
the  rating  services. 
Thanking  you  for  your  Interest.  I  am 
Very  truly  yoiu^, 

ROBOIT  L.  Ehluis. 


June  21,  1968 


Ehlcks  and  .^ssociatbs.  Inc.. 
Mtnneapolis.Slinn..May  22  196$ 
Hon.  HowAKO  H.  Bajce*.  Jr., 
Senator  from  Tennessee, 
VS.  Senate. 
Wastiington.  D.C. 

Dea*  SiNAToi  Baxui:  Thank  you  for  your 
reply  to  my  letter  concerning  removal  of  tax 
exemption  of  Interest  on  municipal  bonds 
I  have  read  »1th  great  Interest  your  address 

»*P°f'^    '"    ^"^    Congressional    Record    of 
April  29.  1968. 

There  seems  to  be  some  general  misun- 
derstanding concerning  bond  ratings  and  the 
ability  of  smaller  unlu  of  local  government 
to  secure  funds  for  capital  Improvements 
It  Is  true  that  bonds  of  most  communities 
are  not  rated,  but  this  Is  mosUy  because 
their  debt  is  under  $600,000  which  la  the 
cutoff  point  for  the  most  prominent  rating 
service.   However,   this  doe*  not  mean   that 


National  Lcacci;  of  Cities. 
Wa^thington.  D.C,  May  14.  1968. 
Hon.  Howard  H.  Baker.  Jr.. 
US.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Baker:  Your  statement  of 
April  29th  to  the  Senate  on  the  Federal  attack 
on  municipal  tax  exemptions  was  excellent. 

We  have  been  shocked  by  the  summary 
fashion  In  which  this  Congress  has  proceeded 
without  hearings  to  remove  the  tax  exempt 
status  of  certain  municipal  ir.dustrlal  de- 
velopment bonds  .^nd  to  eliminate  the  exemp- 
tion of  munlclpallUea  from  certain  travel 
taxes. 

The  immediate  Impact  of  these  actions  on 
local  finance  and  development  Is  significant 
Par  more  serious  is  the  precedent  established- 
a  precedent  which  you  state  so  well  in  your 
address  to  the  Senate.  You  are  aa  right  as 
you  can  be  when  you  state  that  the  future 
is  told  In  the  IdenUflcaUon  of  "good"  local 
government  purposes  uUllzed  by  the  Rlblcoff 
Amendment  on  Industrial  Development 
Bonds.  Should  this  trend  continue,  the  role 
of  state,  and  particularly  local  government 
will  be  reduced  to  that  of  a  puppet  for  the" 
Federal  government.  Further,  this  nation  haa 
recognized  since  the  Ill-fated  attempt  to 
estaWlsh  a  union  under  The  Articles  of  Con- 
federation that  the  lack  of  power  to  control 
financial  resources  can  negate  any  other  au- 
thority government  may  possess.  ClUea  are 
well  aware  that  home  rule  without  the  power 
to  finance  the  local  choice  of  poUcy  U  mean- 
ingless. 

There  Is  no  question  but  that  the  rapidly 
expanded  use  of  Industrial  development 
bonds  has  been  creating  a  problem  for  the 
municipal  bond  market  and  has  added  to  the 
revenue  problem  of  the  Treasury.  It  Is  not. 
however,  the  Treasury's  prerogaUve  to  write 
the  Federal  tax  policy.  It  was.  therefore  dis- 
turbing to  witness  the  Senate  rejecting  the 
Treasury  regulation,  and  then,  without  ex- 
ploring the  source  or  the  Implications  of  the 
Rlblcoff  Amendment,  adopt  another  Treaaury 
written   proposal. 

We  have  confldence  that  when  the  full  im- 


pact of  this  action  comes  to  the  attention  of 
Congress.  It  will  proceed  expeditiously  with 
substantive  beaMngs  to  review  the  entire 
policy. 

We  appreciate  your  Interest  and  concern 
Your  Statement  should  be  widely  read  and 
accordingly  we  plan  to  reproduce  It  for  dis- 
tribution to  approximately  1200  key  munlc- 
Ipal  leaders  around  the  country 
Sincerely, 

Allen  E   PRrrcRARD.  Jr., 
Assistant  Executive  Director. 

State  or  New  York, 
Executive  Chamber, 
Albany.  May  27, 1968. 
Hon.  Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Howard:  Thank  you  for  sending  me  a 
copy  of  your  address  before  the  Senate  on 
measures  now  pending  in  Congress  regard- 
ing state  and  local  tax  Immunity. 

It  Is  an  excellent  statement.  I  congratulate 
you  on  the  concise  and  comprehensive  way 
in  which  you  covered  these  extremely  Un- 
portant  areas. 

Since  my  earlier  statemenU  on  this  sub- 
ject In  connection  with  the  Water  Qtiallty 
Improvement  Act  hearings,  I  have  been  par- 
tlcularly  concerned  that  Congress  may  be 
contemplating  action  which  would  seriously 
undermine  Unportant  Job  development,  hous- 
Ing  and  urban  core  rehabilitation  programs 
in  New  York  by  removing  the  present  tax 
exemption  from  the  bonds  for  such  purposes 
In  this  connection,  I  am  enclosing,  for  your 
information,  a  copy  of  my  May  twenty-sixth 
telegram  to  the  members  of  the  House-Senate 
Committee  on  H.R.  15414  regarding  this  vital 
question. 

Tiiank  you  for  writing. 
Sincerely, 

Nelson. 


Tennessee  Executive  Chamber. 

Nashville.  May  IS,  1968. 
Hon.  Howard  H.  Baksr,  Jr., 

US.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Howard:  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
of  May  3  with  which  you  enclosed  a  copy 
of  j-oiu  statement  made  on  the  Senate  floor 
and  relating  to  certain  measures  now  pend- 
ing m  Congress  on  the  subject  of  the  present 
Immunity  of  state  and  local  governments 
from  federal  taxation. 

I  entirely  concur  In  your  concern  relative 
to  efforts  to  eliminate  or  modify  this  im- 
munity. The  principle  of  governmental  Im- 
munity U  moet  Important  and  Is  one  of  the 
bastions  of  state  autonomy  and  Integrity. 

As  you  know  from  my  recent  wire  to  you. 
I  am  strongly  opposed  to  the  elimination  of 
a  tax-exempt  status  of  state  and  local  In- 
dunrlal  bonds,  but  believe  that  If  some  modi- 
fication appears  to  be  Indicated,  a  realistic 
maximum  should  be  set  on  the  amount  of 
each  Issue  so  aa  to  insure  that  Industrial 
development  will  not  be  hampered  or  limited. 
Very    truly    yours. 

BuroRD  Ellington. 

State  or  North  Dakota. 

Executive  Oftice. 
Bismarck,  May  10, 1968. 
Hon.  Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senator, 
Senate  Office  BuUding, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Baker  :  I  agree  with  you  that 
the  tax  exempt  feature  of  state  and  local 
government  bond  Issues  should  be  main- 
tained. This  system  has  resulted  In  a  remark- 
able growth  In  public  facilities  at  the  local 
level. 

I  would  be  opposed  to  any  device  which 
might  make  local  bonding  subject  to  federal 
Influence  or  control. 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  L.  Otrr, 

Governor. 


June  21,  1961 
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State  at  Calitornta. 

Governor's  Ofitce. 
Sacramenfo,  May  23. 1968. 
Hon.  Howard  H.  Baker.  Jr., 
U.S.  Senator. 

Committee  on  Goi>emment  Operations, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  May  3  calling  my  attention  to  five 
measures  now  before  the  Congress  which 
would  circumvent  the  powers  of  state  and 
local  governments  by  centralizing  more  con- 
trol In  federal  agenciee. 

You  perhaps  know  Of  my  strong  opposition 
to  the  removal  of  governmental  power  from 
local  communities  to  the  state  and  federal 
governmente.  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that 
the  citizenry  are  most  capable  of  managing 
their  own  affairs. 

California's  opposition  to  repeal  of  the  air 
travel  tax  exemption  allowed  state  and  local 
governments  has  been  transmitted  to  our 
congressional  delegation  by  Deputy  Director 
of  Flnaiide.  Edgar  M.  Gillenwaters.  of  Cali- 
fornia's Washington,  DC.  office.  This  Is  being 
handled  through  direct  contact  with  our 
Senators  and  Representatives. 

With  regard  to  the  tax  exempt  status  of 
revenue  bonds,  neither  the  State  nor  the 
localities  in  California  have  utilized  this 
method  of  financing  facilities  to  be  leased 
to  private  corporations.  There  is,  in  fact,  a 
legal  prohibition  against  this  so  far  as  pri- 
vate corporations  are  concerned.  In  addition, 
it  has  been  our  position  that  subsidies  of  this 
type  are  inequitable  and  uneconomic.  In  ef- 
fect, some  firms  are  given  a  competitive  ad- 
vantage over  others  in  matters  of  investment 
required  or  tax  liability. 

I  plan  to  ask  the  tax  reform  commission, 
which  I  recently  announced,  to  study  the 
problems  relating  to  bond  financing  of  state 
and  local  facilities.  This  will  Include  the 
matter  of  tax  exempt  status  of  such  obliga- 
tions and  the  advantages  or  disadvantages 
which  might  result  from  elimination  of  this 
exemption  on  a  reciprocal  basis  by  the  federal 
and  state  governments. 

Thank  you,  again,  for  your  thoughtful  con- 
sideration in  bringing  these  matters  to  my 
attention. 

Sincerely,  i 

'  Ronald  Reagan, 

Governor. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  In  spite  of 
the  overwhelming  opposition  to  these 
proposals,  it  has  in  the  last  few  weeks  be- 
come quite  clear  that  the  Treasury  De- 
partment is  eager  to  establish  a  system 
of  federally  guaranteed  and  subsidized 
taxable  bonds.  On  May  16,  ofiQcials  of 
Treasury  met  privately  with  various  rep- 
resentatives of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  discuss  Treasury's  position  on 
the  proposed  Water  Quality  Act.  one  of 
the  three  Federal  guarantee-subsidy  bills. 
I  have  been  in  contact  with  several  peo- 
ple who  attended  this  meeting,  and  they 
have  informed  me  that  Tieasury  indi- 
cated that  it  would  not  support  a  pro- 
posal which  would  permit  a  State  or  local 
government  to  issue  a  tax-exempt  bond 
for  the  entire  amount  of  a  water  pollu- 
tion project.  Also,  at  this  meeting  Treas- 
ury acknowledged  that  if  this  bill  were 
passed,  a  number  of  other  Federal  as- 
sistance programs  might  be  patterned 
after  it.  In  other  words.  Treasury  clearly 
Indicated  that  it  would  use  the  provi- 
sion In  the  Water  Quality  Act  as  a  prece- 
dent. 

This  intention  wsis  publicly  stated  by 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Stanley  S.  Surrey  in  a  speech  In  New 
York  to  the  Municipal  Forum  on  June  13, 


as  reported  in  the  New  York  Times  and 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  June  14. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  articles  from  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  Wall  Street  Journal  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

I  From  the  New  York  Times,  June  14,  1968) 

TRF.AStrRT  Aide  Here  Presses  New  Plan  To 

Finance  CrriES 

A  high-ranking  Treasury  official  advocated 
In  great  detail  yesterday  a  new  Federal  pro- 
posal for  financing  such  local  government 
projects  as  antipollution  facilities,  low- 
Income  housing,  urban  development  and 
mass  transit. 

Stanley  S.  Surrey,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  strongly  backed  what  he  described 
as  "a  new  type  of  Joint  venture  by  the  Federal 
and  state  and  local  governments  for  these 
social  projects,"  a  method,  he  said,  that 
would  benefit  all  involved. 

tJnder  the  proposal  put  forth  by  Mr.  Sur- 
rey, local  governments  would  sell  taxable 
bonds  instead  of  the  tax-exempt  securities 
they  now  offer.  The  Federal  Government 
would  pay  part  of  the  principal  and  Inter- 
est on  the  bonds,  keeping  the  cost  to  the 
local  government  at  least  as  low  as  It  would 
be  If  tax-exempt  bonds  were  sold. 

Mr.  Surrey  spoke  at  a  luncheon  meeting 
of  the  Municipal  Forum  of  New  York,  a  proup 
of  leading  tax-exempt  bond  dealers,  many  of 
whom  are  staunchly  opposed  to  the  sug- 
gested new  method  of  financing  local  govern- 
ment facilities. 

According  to  Mr.  Surrey,  demands  for  Fed- 
eral financed  assistance  will  Increase  In- 
sistently over  the  years  ahead,  while  the 
volume  of  money  available  for  investment 
In  tax-exempt  bonds  will  remain  "relatively 
Inelastic."  A  sudden  rapid  increase  In  the 
voliune  of  state  and  municipal  bonds  "would 
send  interest  rates  rising  on  all  new  tax- 
exempts."  the  Treasury  official  asserted. 

If  all  Federal  financial  assistance  were  sup- 
plemented with  local  government  funds  on 
some  matching  basis,  it  could  mean  "tens  of 
billions  of  dollars  added  to  the  municipal 
bond  market."  he  predicted. 

With  tight  Federal  budgets  likely  for  years 
to  come  and  with  local  needs  that  "must  not 
be  postponed,"  the  Treasury  could  make  ita 
money  go  further  by  paying  part  of  the  debt 
service  of  local  government  bonds  sold  to 
finance  their  projects,  Mr.  Surrey  said. 

The  financing  method,  which  has  already 
been  proposed  to  Congress  as  a  way  to  start 
an  increased  number  of  antipollution  proj- 
ects, would  cause  no  Increase  in  costa  to  the 
Federal  Government,  Mr.  Surrey  said. 

Mr.  Surrey  was  critical  of  the  practice  of 
tax-exempt  charitable  organizations  acquir- 
ing businesses  through  the  financing  tech- 
nique of  having  the  purchase  price  paid  out 
of  the  profits  of  the  acquired  business. 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  June  14, 

1968] 

Certain  AiRLiNE-EotnPMENT  Leasing  Setups 

Mat    Be    Illegal,    High    Treasury    Aide 

Sats 

A  high  Treasury  official  expressed  doubt 
that  certain  airline-equipment  lease  arrange- 
ments are  legal  under  the  tax  laws. 

Stanley  S.  Surrey,  assistant  secretary  for 
tax  policy,  told  the  Municipal  Forum  of  New 
York  that  "the  sole  motivating  force"  behind 
such  airplane-investment  syndicates  is  the 
prospect  of  switching  tax  benefita  "from  the 
airline  to  a  group  of  higher  bracket  taxpay- 
ers." 

The  greatest  profite,  he  said,  "go  to  those 
who  would  otherwise  pay  taxes  at  the  highest 
rates — which  Is  Just  the  opposite  of  the  way 


one  would  expect  a  progressive  Income  tax 
to  function."  But,  he  added,  "a  real  ques- 
tion emerges  as  to  whether  the  transaction 
would  be  sustained  by  the  courts  under 
existing  tax  provisions." 

As  described  In  detail  by  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  March  1,  the  complex  plans  basically 
enable  wealthy  Investors  to  save  on  personal 
Income  taxes  by  receiving  the  depreciation 
deductions  and  Investment  credits  that  the 
airline  would  get  if  it  bought  the  plane  out- 
right. Because  the  airline  would  pay  a  maxi- 
mum tax  rate  of  48^^  and  the  individuals 
might  be  In  the  60';.-to-70%  tax  brackets, 
Mr.  Surrey  said,  the  Individuals  "can  make 
better  use  of  the  tax  benefits." 

Whether  the  Treasury  will  act  against  any 
lease  plans  hasn't  been  decided,  an  aide  in 
Washington  said.  If  officials  should  decide 
that  certain  plans  are  illegal,  he  added,  they 
would  have  a  difficult  Job  drawing  a  line  be- 
tween them  and  many  other  lease  transac- 
tions. It  Is  "obvlovis,"  the  aide  said,  that  the 
criticisms  don't  apply  to  the  normal  activi- 
ties of  equipment-leasing  companies,  as  lax 
savings  clearly  aren't  their  major  motive. 

The  arrangemente  being  questioned  by  the 
Treasury,  officials  said,  aren't  limited  to  air- 
craft but  also  exist  In  railroad  equipment, 
computers  and  In  "other  expensive  personal 
property."  The  magnitudes  Involved  In  .syn- 
dlcate-lea-slng  activities  aren't  known,  they 
said.  Nor.  they  added,  has  it  been  determined 
it  any  challenge  to  the  criticized  practices 
would  come  through  regulation  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  or  through  asking 
Congref's  for  legislation. 

In  his  .speech,  Mr.  Surrey  said  many  such 
l.^x  preferences  that  "today  create  severe 
unfairness"  in  our  tax  system  aren't  the  re- 
sult of  laws  passed  by  Congress  but  are 
blamed  on  "a  Treasury  regulation  or  admin- 
istrative ruling.  Ill-considered  or  Ul-con- 
celved  at  the  time"  or  "handed  down  to  meet 
a  legitimate  problem  and  then.  In  turn,  it- 
self distorted." 

In  another  area,  Mr.  Surrey  proposed  the 
elimination  of  the  tax-exempt  feature  on 
certain  bonds  of  states  and  localities  issued 
to  fin.ance  social  projects,  such  as  antipollu- 
tion facilities,  low-Income  housing  .and  mass 
transit.  Interest  on  bonds  of  states  and  lo- 
calities currently  Is  free  of  tax  to  investors, 
and  thus  commands  a  lower  rate. 

Mr.  Surrey  contended,  however,  that  con- 
tinued use  of  tax  cxempte  to  finance  an  ex- 
pected vast  expansion  of  social-project 
spending  could  result  In  a  sharp  Increase 
in  tax-exempt  Interest  rates  in  general.  Mr. 
Surrey  said  he  is  also  concerned  that  be- 
cause these  projects  usually  are  aided  with 
direct  Federal  grants,  a  lack  of  Federal 
funds  could  lead  to  the  postponement  of 
many  worthwhile  programs. 

The  Treasury  official  proposed.  In  view  of 
all  these  factors,  that  localities  Issue  special 
fully  taxable  l>onds  to  finance  social  proj- 
ects. Under  this  approach,  he  explained,  the 
U.S.  would  share  with  the  locality  In  pay- 
ing part  of  the  interest  and  principal  of  the 
bond.  It  would  also  give  the  locality  an  In- 
terest subsidy  to  make  up  the  difference  be- 
tween the  usually  lower  interest  cost  of  tax 
exempts  and  the  higher  interest  to  be  ex- 
pected on  the  new,  taxable  bonds. 

Mr.  Surrey  noted  that  this  method  of 
financing  has  already  been  broached  by  the 
Administration  as  a  way  to  start  an  in- 
creased number  of  antipollution  projects. 
He  said  he  wanted  to  stir  up  serious  "discus- 
sion and  analysis"  among  bond  underwTiters 
toward  giving  the  idea  broader  application. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  his  New 
York  speech,  Mr.  Surrey  strongly  backed 
the  proposal  by  which  local  governments 
would  sell  taxable  bonds  instead  of  the 
tax-exempt  securities  they  now  offer, 
with  the  Federal  Government  paying 
part  of   the  principle  and  interest  on 
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the  bonds.  Mr.  Surrey  advocated  this 
method  of  financing  such  local  govern- 
ment projects  as  antipollution  facili- 
ties. low-Income  housing,  urban  develop- 
ment, and  mass  transit  What  Mr  Sur- 
rey did  not  mention  Is  that  If  the  Fed- 
eral Government  were  to  guarantee  and 
subsidize  taxable  bonds,  then  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  necessarily  want 
to  "approve"  the  bonds  and  "approve" 
is.  as  we  all  Icnow.  merely  a  nice  word  for 
"control."  The  inescap>able  conclusion  Is 
that  Treasury  has  admitted  both  pri- 
vately and  publicly  that  it  does  Intend 
to  use  the  method  of  financing  provided 
In  the  Water  Quality  Act  as  the  first 
step  by  which  the  Federal  Government 
could  establish  control  over  this  vast  ar- 
ray of  local  government  projects.  Cer- 
tainly no  more  powerful  instrument  for 
centralization  of  government  could  be 
devised. 

Because  of  the  Insistence  of  Treasury 
that  it  will  proceed  with  this  matter  in 
spite  of  the  drastic  effects  and  over- 
whelming opposition,  I  urgently  renew 
my  request  that  the  Senate  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  Subcommittee  conduct 
hearings  on  the  question  of  whether  to 
replace  the  tax-exempt  status  of  State 
and  local  bonds  with  a  system  of  fed- 
erally guaranteed  and  taxable  bonds. 


THE  NEED  FOR  A  NEW  LOOK 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  we 
talk  a  lot,  we  make  many  studies,  we 
have  pilot  projects,  but  seldom  do  we  act. 
We  all  hear  so  much  about  the  popula- 
tion explosion  and  the  tremendous  food 
supply  needs  which  will  be  upon  us  in 
our  lifetime.  We  talk  about  these  needs 
and  we  study  them;  I  am  afraid  we  are 
doing  very  little  about  them.  A  clear  call 
for  action  to  develop  our  planet's  last 
major  undeveloped  food  resoiu-ce — the 
fish  of  the  seas — was  made  by  former 
Ambassador  William  C.  Herrington  as  he 
received  an  honorary-  degree  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alaska  May  20,  1968. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Ambassador  Herringtons 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Management  or  Fishery  Resources: 
The  Need  for  a  New  Look 
(By  WllUam  C.  Herrington i 

Members  of  the  Board  or  Regents.  Presi- 
dent Wood.  Members  of  the  grarlu.-itlng  class 
and  guests  of  the  Un.versltj-: 

I  am  indeed  honored  and  proud  to  have  the 
privilege  today  of  speaking  to  you  on  a  sub- 
ject of  much  interest  to  this  great  State  of 
yours:  a  subject  which  will  involve  many  of 
you  who  link  vour  future  with  that  of  the 
State. 

You  young  men  and  women  who  today  re- 
ceive official  recognition  of  the  many  years 
of  work  you  have  completed  and  of  the  pro- 
gress you  have  made  in  mastering  prescribed 
segments  of  certain  fields  of  knowledge,  go 
forth  to  face  a  world  unlike  any  world  con- 
fronted by  your  predecessors.  It  is  greater  in 
number  of  people  and  in  wealth  In  material 
things,  and  is  tremendously  more  complex, 
and  increasing  rapidly  in  complexity. 

One  of  the  great  problem  areas  of  this 
world,  an  area  that  is  demanding  increasing 
attention,  involves  the  question  of  how  the 
world  community  can  satisfy  the  escalating 
needs  of  its  "exploding  population"  for  food 


and  other  raw  materlaU.  Out  of  all  the 
World's  problems  this  Is  one  which  Alaskans 
appear  to  l>«  particularly  well  positioned  to 
consider,  especially  In  a  practical  sense.  Your 
Commonwealth  above  all  others  of  our  family 
of  states  has  a  high  ratio  of  natural  resources 
per  citizen,  particularly  of  renewable  natural 
resources,  which  properly  managed  will  sup- 
ply your  state  and  your  country  and  your 
world  with  a  continued  and  increasing 
amount  of  food  and  other  useful  products  To 
secure  the  optimum  yields  from  these  re- 
sources, in  terms  of  quantity  or  value,  you 
will  not  be  able  simply  to  txirrow  resource 
management  techniques  that  someone  else 
has  developed  and  applied.  Within  my  experi- 
ence none  of  the  present  techniques  Is  up  to 
the  Job  that  needs  to  be  done,  either  on 
the  domestic  or  on  the  International  level. 

A  great  variety  of  technical  and  politi- 
cal arrangements  are  being  used  today  to 
manage  the  exploitation  (harvesting)  of 
natural  resources  and  these  arangements 
vary  greatly  in  their  effectiveness  in  secur- 
ing optimum  yields.  Among  the  many  pro- 
found problems  facing  today's  graduates  is 
this  challenging  one  of  resource  manage- 
ment, the  theory  yes.  but  even  more  im- 
portant the  practice.  I  stress  practice  over 
theory,  for  the  sytem.  no  matter  how  good 
in  theory,  will  accomplish  little  unless  it  is 
accepted  by  the  people  and  put  to  use.  Thus 
the  problem  involves  political  as  well  as 
biological  and  economic  considerations.  Un- 
less we  can  develop  much  more  effective 
sytems  for  developing  and  managing  marine 
resources  than  those  in  use  today,  the  op- 
timistic predictions  bearing  on  realization 
of  the  potentials  of  the  "World  Ocean"  to 
meet  the  critical  world  deficit  in  animal 
proteins,  will  never  be  even  approached. 

I  have  been  involved  with  the  "living  re- 
sources of  the  sea"  aspects  of  this  problem 
in  one  way  or  another  for  all  my  profes- 
sional life.  During  the  pase  eighteen  months, 
since  I  departed  the  tumult  and  crisis  laden 
atmosphere  of  Washington.  I  have  paused 
from  time  to  time  in  my  contemplation  of 
the  Connecticut  hills  and  of  bucolic  prob- 
lems such  as  logs  to  be  cut  to  firewood  and 
rocks  to  be  built  into  walls,  to  try  to  piece 
together  those  aspects  of  this  experience 
which  bear  upon  the  problem  of  managing 
the  li^-lng  resources  of  the  sea  and  what  is 
right  and  what  is  wrong  with  present  sys- 
tems. Out  of  this  so  far  limited  thinking  a 
few  tentative  ideas  and  conclusions  have 
come  to  the  surface.  These  ideas  quality  so 
far.  perhaps,  only  as  stimuli  for  further 
thinking  about  what  is  needed  to  achieve  the 
management  of  the  living  resources  of  the 
sea  for  optimum  yields.  On  that  basis  I  will 
share  them  with  you  today. 

In  assessing  present  and  potential  systems 
for  managing  fishery  resources  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  to  do  the  Job  we  want,  the 
system  first  must  be  technicaly  adequate, 
but  second  and  equaly  important,  it  must 
t>e  acceptable  to  the  sovereign  power.  In  the 
case  of  the  United  States  this  means  the 
people  and.  more  explicitly,  the  fishing  in- 
dustry and  associated  community.  I  narrow 
this  to  the  fishing  industry  and  the  as- 
sociated community  for.  although  in  theory 
a  management  sytem  might  be  imposed  by 
government  upon  a  resisting  fishing  indus- 
try, in  practice  this  rarely  happens. 

The  management  of  fishery  resources  to- 
day in  the  United  States  largely  involves  the 
application  of  restrictions  on  when,  where, 
and  how  a  fisherman  can  fish,  on  how  much 
and  what  kinds  of  fish  he  can  take;  and  the 
research  work  required  to  determine  what 
the  restrictions  should  be;  and  the  enforce- 
ment work  required  to  assure  that  the  re- 
strictioiis  are  observed.  All  of  this  must  be 
fwUd  for  by  the  public,  so  what  is  done  de- 
pends as  much  on  the  mood  of  the  legisla- 
ture and  the  administering  government  offi- 
cials as  on  the  needs  of  the  resource  and 
the  results  of  management.  If  management 


is  moderately  successful  and  the  total  yield 
of  the  resource  (stock  of  fish)  Is  prevented 
from  declining,  the  fishermen  and  boat 
owners  benefit  to  some  extent;  for  if  the 
yield  had  declined,  some  of  them  would  have 
been  forced  to  leave  the  fishery.  However,  if 
the  management  program  is  highly  success- 
ful, resulting  In  a  substantial  Increase  In  the 
total  yield,  then  the  Increased  profits  will 
attract  new  fishermen  until  the  average  earn- 
ings decline  and  stabilize  at  a  level  in  rea- 
sonable equilibrium  with  other  occupations 
for  which  the  fisherman  qualifies.  As  the 
result,  over  the  long  run.  the  average  par- 
ticipating fisherman  gains  little  from  man- 
agement programs  which  in  the  first  in- 
stance Impose  restrictions  on  his  fishing  ac- 
tivity and  reduce  his  earnings,  at  least  tem- 
porarily. Tills  is  one  reason  why  fishermen 
and  boat  owners  frequently  are  something 
less  than  enthusiastic  about  management 
programs  which  complicate  their  operations 
and  limit  and  reduce  their  earnings.  This  also 
illustrates  the  reason  why  it  is  impractical 
under  our  present  system  to  finance  fishery 
management  programs  by  assessing  the  in- 
dustry, or  for  a  boat  owner  or  other  indi- 
vidual to  expend  any  substantial  money  or 
effort  to  Improve  the  resource;  the  benefit  of 
any  substantial  Increase  in  yield  from  such 
expenditures  would  in  large  measure  go  to 
new  participants  rather  than  to  those  who 
contributed   to  the  Increase. 

This  system  might  be  called  the  "Incentive" 
system  in  reverse.  Instead  of  stimulating 
participants  in  the  Industry  to  Invest  effort 
or  money  to  make  the  resource  more  pro- 
ductive and  to  support  efforts  of  govern- 
ment or  other  agencies  to  do  so  and  to  sup- 
port restrictions  on  their  own  fishing  op- 
erations in  anticipation  of  later  benefits, 
these  participants  are  stimulated  to  oppose 
such  actions.  In  this  system  the  government 
official  charged  with  managing  the  resources 
in  the  public  Interest  first  must  secure  pub- 
lic funds  to  carry  out  the  needed  research 
and  management  activities,  then  he  must 
obtain  the  legislative  action  required  to  per- 
mit promulgation  and  enforcement  of  the 
management  measures  found  to  be  necessary 
to  maintain  and  increase  the  yield  from  the 
resource.  In  these  efforts  he  must  appeal 
for  funds  to  a  legislature  which,  beset  by 
proliferating  demands  on  never  adequate 
revenues,  at  best  gives  him  only  a  fraction  of 
the  funds  needed  for  effective  management 
and  then  appeal  to  this  same  legislature  for 
authority  to  place  restrictions  on  fisher- 
men who  for  the  reasons  Just  given  more 
often  than  not  press  their  legislative  repre- 
sentatives to  deny  or  greatly  limit  the 
requested  authority. 

To  an  observing  crew  member  of  one  of 
the  •Unidentified  Flying  Objects",  claimed 
by  some  earth  people  to  be  hanging  around 
to  observe  our  activities.  It  must  appear 
strange  indeed  that  here  in  a  country  which 
credits  its  tremendous  productivity  largely 
to  the  Initiative  and  Incentives  stemming 
from  its  private  enterprise  system,  he  finds 
man's  harvest  from  the  sea  managed  in  about 
the  same  manner  as  his  hunting  operations 
for  wild  game.  The  free  enterprise,  private 
property  system  which  stimulates  our  farm- 
ers to  their  pcxligious  production  records,  is 
almost  entirely  missing  from  the  ocean  re- 
source field.  The  private  oyster  or  clam 
farm  Is  the  principal  exception  in  the  United 
States. 

There  are  some  good,  but  I  believe  no  long- 
er sound  reasons,  for  this  situation.  Up  imill 
fairly  recent  times  it  was  thought  that  the 
resources  of  the  sea  were  inexhaustible.  Be- 
cause of  'he  wide  ranging  migrations  of  most 
species,  the  impossibility  of  directly  observ- 
ing their  numbers  and  movements,  and  the 
fluctuations  in  their  abundance  In  any  lim- 
ited area  caused  by  their  migrations,  or  even 
more  because  of  basic  variations  In  their 
environment  which  control  the  number 
of  survivors,  man  could  not  see  that 
the    quantity    of    fish    he    caught    had    any 


measurable  effect  on  the  surviving  popula- 
tion Furthermore,  the  wide  ranging  move- 
menu  of  moot  species  which  man  could  nei- 
ther observe  nor  control,  placed  them  In  the 
same  management  category  as  wild  game. 
Therefore  fish  became  an  unlimited,  un- 
managed  resource  open  to  any  man  for  recre- 
Xn  and  food.  The  latter  use  wou  d  have 
been  of  particular  importance  in  early  colo- 
nial days  when  unseasonable  weather  and 
crop  failure  could  from  time  to  time  have  a 
drastic  impact  on  a  family's  food  supply.  I 
expect  that  from  these  considerations  de- 
veloped the  basic  American  concept  of  every 
man's  right  to  fish,  which  almost  became  a 
uart  of  our  democratic  creed. 

As   the   result   of   scleatific   developments 
we  are  learning  how  to  estimate  the  number 
of  fish  in  most  fish  stodcs,  to  measure  the 
variations  in  their  number,  size,  and  growth 
and  determine  the  principal  causative  fac- 
tors   some  of  them  controllable.  We  are  be- 
einnlng  to  learn  In  some  cases  how  to  man- 
Le  a  stock  of  fish  as  a  crop  so  as  to  Improve 
the   yield   beyond   what   nature  wovild   pro- 
vide   And  as  the  result  of  technological  de- 
velopments we  are  learning  how  to  harvest 
this  crop  more  efficiently.  Yet  a  legal  frame- 
work  for  our  management  system  has  not 
evolved   to  provide  the  fishermen  with  In- 
centives for  investing  time,  effort  and  money 
to  make  a  resource  more  productive.  As  in 
the  past  days  of  the  buffalo,  the  hunter  Is 
stimulated  to  get  all  he  can  under  the  con- 
viction that  If  he  does  not  get  theni  some- 
one else  win.  The  government  official  in  the 
public    interest   seeks   t»   impose    restraints 
upon  the  fisherman.  The  latter  more  often 
than  not  In  his  own  Interest,  resists  these 

"^^VS^en  we  move  to  the  International  arena 
we   find   the  same   wild   game   management 
philosophy   as   in   the   domestic    field    Most 
stocks  of  fish  along  our  coast  are  found  dur- 
ing much  or  most  of  their  life  cycle  on  the 
hllh    seas    outside    the    Jurisdiction    of    the 
United  States  or  of  any  other  country.  In  past 
vears  these  stocks  were  fished  (if  at  all)  only 
bv   United   States   fishermen   and   in   a   few 
cases  (salmon,  halibut)  by  United  States  and 
Canadian  fishermen.  However.  In  recent  years 
fishermen  of  a  dozen  or  more  countries  have 
sent  fleets  ranging  In  size  from  a  few  v^els 
to  several  hundred  to  fish  the  grounds  off  the 
east   coast    of    the   United   States,    and    the 
world's  two  most  wide  ranging  fishing  pow- 
ers   Japan  and  the  Soviet  Union,  have  dls- 
paiched  hundreds  of  vessels  to  fish  along  our 
Pacific  coast.  These  fishermen  are  likely  to 
be  Joined  soon   by  bolts  from  other  coun- 

*  Tlils  country  for  many  years  has  sought  to 
neeotlate  lnt?rnatlonal  agreements  (treaties) 
providing   for  cooperation  of  the   countries 
participating  In  the  fisheries  In  the  study  of 
me  stocks  of  fish  and  m  the  formulation  and 
enforcement   of   the   management   measures 
required  to  prevent  overfishing  and  prov  de 
for  the  restoration  of  the  stocks  to  and  main- 
tenance of  the  stock,  at  levels  which  will 
provide  the  maximum  sustainable  yields^  At 
oresent  we  are  party  to  seven  such  active 
Conventions  dealing  with  marine  reso"'"' 
and   one   additional   convention   which   has 
not  yet  come  into  effect    (ConvenUon   for 
conservation  of  Atlantic  Tuna).  The  ear   er 
of  these  Conventions  have  been  highly  suc- 
cess^^the  Pur  Seal.  Halibut  and  Salmon 
Conventions.  These  Conventions  include  only 
a  few  countries  (2^)  and  provide  for  division 
of  the  yield  (fur  seal  and  salmon    or  Involve 
comparable  fisheries  (United  States  and  Ca- 
Sn  halibut  fisheries).  All  have  effective 
enforcement  provisions. 

Later  Conventions  generally  Involve  more 
countries,  multiple  species,  and  have  no  spe- 
cial provisions  for  division  of  the  yields  or 
for  enforcement.  They  also  involve  countries 
whose  fishing  operations  differ  greatly  in 
kind  and  quantity  of  gear  "8«<J-y»th  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Inter  American  Tropical  Tuna 
Commission,  research  Is  done  by  the  IndlvlU- 
ual  member  countries,  each  concerned  with 


lU  own  Interests  and  problems.  The  Com- 
missions set  up  under  the  Conventions,  pro- 
vide a  mechanism  for  planning  and  coordi- 
nating the  overall  research  programs  of  ine 
individual  countries.  The  objective  of  all  Is 
to  so  manage  the  fisheries  that  the  maximum 
sustainable  yields  are  obtained. 

The  operation  of  this  Internation.al  system 
of  management  suffers  much  the  same  draw- 
backs as  does  our  domestic  system.  Manage- 
ment measures  consist  principally  o/  »">"«- 
tlons  on  how  much  and  what  size  of  fish  can 
be  taken,  on  the  kind  of  gear  that  can  be 
used  and  on  when  fishing  can  be  carried  oii^ 
Successful  management  programs  result  m 
maintained  or  increased  yields  and  this  en- 
courages more  fishermen  and  more  countries 
to  participate.  As  more  fishermen  and  more 
gear   enter   the  fishery,  the   »n"«^«^^«^'i  .^""l" 
petltlon   once  the  fishery  Is  fully  developed 
results  in  smaller  Individual  catches  and  also 
in  smaller  national  totals  unless  a  country  s 
fishing  fleet  Is  increased.  As  the  number  of 
partlcfpating  countries  grows  it  becomes  In- 
creasingly difficult  to  secure  effective  man- 
agement   measures    because    of   diverse   na- 
tional interests  and  because  each  country  In 
effect  has  a  veto  exercised  either  by  voting 
against  a  measure,  or  where  Commission  rec- 
ommendations can  be  made  with  less  than  a 
unanimous  vote,  by  refusing  1°  J^^^P^^^^j^ 
recommendations  when  made.  Then  to  top  It 
off    when  some  effective  management  meas- 
ure has  been  adopted,  there  are  no  provis  ons 
for  international  enforcement  and  no  nation 
with  wide  ranging  fishinR  fleets,  even  -Jvhen 
Tt  has  the' Will,  has  the  facilities  to  effectiv-y 
enforce   most    regulations   when   its   flsblng 
vessels  are  scattered  over  the  seven  seas  (or 
perhaps  even  when  scattered  °ver  one  sea)^ 
Thus  international  management  of  high  seas 
flfh  stocks  experiences  all  the  difficulties  of 
domestTc  man^ement  plus  a  few  additional 
ones   The  present  international  system,  like 
me  present  system  of  domestic  fishery  man- 
agement  appLrs  to  operate  as  an  Incentive 

system  In  reverse.  

"^contributions  to  good  ""anagernent 
whether  they  be  of  the  nature  of  limitations 
on  fishing  or  of  positive  contributions  to 
mcreased  productivity  of  resources  to  a  large 
Extent  serve  to  benefit  other  coui^trles  rather 
thin  the  country  which  made  them. 

If  we  are  sincere  and  dedicated  In  deeds 

as  in  words  to  develop  the  potentials  of  food 

?rom  me  sea,  and  are  prepared  to  approach 

the  problem  with  an  open  mind.  I  suggest 

that   we  start  with   domestic   management. 

HOW  cTn  our  present  systena  be  modifi^  to 

provide  incentives  rather  than  Penalties  to 

fncrease  the  yield  from  the  sea's  resources? 

'sheimsh  farming  under  P-^'vate  leases  is  one 

approach.  Can  It  be  encouraged  by  further 

mTsures?  There  has  been  some  d^usslon 

of  limited  entry  systems,  that  is  of  measures 

that  limit  the  number  who  can  Partlclpal^e 

m  a  given  fishery.  Properly  organized   this 

approfch  can   provide  Incentives  for   much 

better  management.  I  bslieve  in  some  cases 

with    go<^    ^sibilitles    of    substantial    m- 

Ureases  In  yieW.  We  need  to  divest  ourselves 

of  our  traditional  ways  of  thinking,  of  the 

perhaps  archaic  concept  of  everyman  s  right 

?o  fish  and  try  to  think  In  the  terms  we  use 

In    taikUng    agricultural    and    silvlcultural 

probi^ms.  Let  lis  give  the  Incentive  system 

''  'ifwe  can  make  progress  with  the  incentive 
svstem  and  limitations  on  participation  do- 
^^^iTally,    perhaps    international    progress 
will  be  exi^dlted  in  the  same  direction.  How- 
ever    international    progress    will    be    much 
more   difficult   than   domestic   progre^   and 
Sfth  win  require  changes  In  laws  and  con- 
cepts Once  we  in  the  United  States  are  con- 
vinced   of    the    deslrablUty    of    this    change 
we   have   It   within  our   power   to  suitably 
modUy  domestic  laws,  but  we  wlU  have  to 
^nvmce  a  lot  of  other  people  if  we  hope  to 
change  international  law.  Nevertheless,  If  we 
develop  and  Implement  domestlcally^P^ 
concepts  and  the  world's  need  for  food  In- 
creal^  as  we  expect,  international  progress 


should  be  possible  upon  the  demonstration 
of  the  effectiveness  of  these  concepts. 

Today  I  am  not  going  beyond  this  In  pro- 
posing   specific    action    or    measures    to    be 
taken     (You   will  note  that  some  of   these 
new    concepts    are    being    tried   out    In    cur 
recent  fishery  agreements.)    My  P^^pose  to- 
day primarily  Is  to  stimulate  you  Alaskans 
v^ho  are  Interested  in  the  future  developmeiit 
of  your  fishery  resources  for  their  niaximum 
contribution  to   the   economy  of   thebaic, 
to  free  yourselves  from  the  traditional  Ameri- 
can concepts  of  fishery  management  (w-h  ch 
I  term  wild  game  management) ,  and  examine 
the  problem  in  terms  of  the  incentive  s>b- 
tcm  and  agricultural  management,  bearing 
in   mind   that  the   fi.-^hery   problem   will  be 
vastly  more  complex  because  of  the  greatly 
aiflerent  environment.  If  It  Is  any  comfort 
vou  might  bear  In  mind  that  our  present 
system  of  agricultural   management   took   a 
long  time  to  reach  its  present  stage. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  we  are  not  going 
to  make  a  great  deal  more  progress  towards 
improved  management  of  the  resources  of 
the  hlKh  seas  untU  we  develop  some  better 
concepts  of  management  than  those  now  In 
use  «Thls  does  not  mean  we  will  not  make 
further  progress  In  exploitation  of  these  re- 
sources.) And  Where  is  there  a  better  place 
to  sUrt  developing  and  applying  these  con- 
cepts than  here  in  Alaska  with  yo"-".  ^"'^^ 
of  fishery  resources,  your  long  coastline,  and 
considering  the  Importance  of  fisheries  to 
your  economy?  ,  , 

After  I  had  completed  preparing  the  mate- 
rial  for   this  talk   I   learned   that   the  Uni- 
versity of  Alaska's  Institute  of  Social.  Eco- 
nomic  and   Government    Research    recently 
h^  been  involved  in  an  Intensive  study  of 
high  seas  fishing  problems  and  has  Proposed 
some  new  approaches  to  these  Pjob  ems^  1 
was  delighted  to  learn  of  this  and  wish  tlie 
venture  every  success.  However.  I  can  assure 
you  new  graduates  that  you  do  not  have  to 
despair  that  the  problems  will  all  be  solved 
before  you  become  established  and  can  par- 
ticipate  Changes  In  basic  national  concepte 
and  international  practice  do  not  come  over- 
night   But  they  can  happen,  as  is  witnessed 
by  the  present  general  world  acceptance  of 
king  crabs  as  a  resource  of  the  shelf  which 
belongs  to  the  adjacent  coasta    country  A 
scant  fifteen  years  ago  this  would  have  been 
considered  legal  heresy. 

So  to  you  young  graduates  and  to  my 
Alaskan  friends  I  wish  good  luck  In  develop- 
ing a  more  rational  fishery  management  sys- 
tem, and  to  an  of  you  I  wish  good  fishing 
whenever  you  put  to  sea. 


VI^E  PRESTOENT  HUMPHREY'S  CAN- 
DIDACY FOR  THE  PRESIDENCY 
Mr  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  Vice 
President  Hubert  H.  Humphreys  candi- 
dacy for  the  Democratic  Party's  presi- 
dential nomination  has  drawn  wide- 
spread support  in  recent  months.  Amon^ 
the  many  indications  of  growing  support 
for  his  candidacy  are  the  increasing 
number  of  personal  endorsements  the 
Vice  President  has  received. 

One  of  the  most  significant  of  those 
endorsements,  in  my  judgment,  was  that 
oiven  bv  Mr.  James  A.  Farley,  chaii- 
man  of  the  board  of  the  Coca-Cola  Ex- 
port Corp.  Few  men  have  the  special 
knowledge  of  American  politics  and  the 
American  electorate  James  Fariey  pos- 
sesses. He  has.  in  the  Vice  President  s 
own  words,  labored  long,  hard  and  sue 
cessfuUy  in  "the  vmeyards  of  liberal 
democracy." 

Because  of  his  experience  and  his  m- 

sights  I  believe  Mr.  Farley's  endorse- 

V  ment  of  Vice  President  Humphrey  merits 

Special  attention.  I  ask.  therefore  unam- 
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mous  consent  that  Mr.  Parley's  state- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Paklet  Endorses  Humphbet 
Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  has 
performed  another  great  public  service  by 
announcing  for  the  Presidency.  Even  under 
ordinary  circumstances.  I  would  have  sup- 
ported his  candidacy  with  great  pride.  In 
these  unusual  times.  I  support  him  also  with 
feelings  of  both  gratitude  and  relief,  both  as 
an  American  and  a  Democrat. 

I  am  grateful  to  him  for  entering  his  name, 
because  I  believe  both  his  country  and  his 
Party  need  his  calibre  of  man  as  never  be- 
fore. I  am  grateful,  also,  to  President  John- 
son for  so  magnlflcently  preparing  Vice  Pres- 
ident Humphrey  for  the  White  House.  It  Is 
said  that  the  mark  of  a  great  statesman  is 
that  he  provides  for  the  continuity  of  his 
work.  Clearly  the  President  feels  the  Repub- 
lic win  be  safe  in  the  hands  of  Vice  President 
Humphrey,  a  finding  which  fortifies  a  con- 
viction I  have  felt  for  a  long  time.  Vice  Pres- 
ident Humphrey  will  unify  both  the  country 
and  the  E)*mocratlc  Party.  His  energizing 
optimism  and  vital  idealism,  coupled  with 
his  Immense  understanding  of  practicalities, 
make  him  an  outstanding  spokesman  for  the 
cooperation  of  Government.  Business  and  Fi- 
nancial Leaders. 

The  tremendous  confidence  of  American 
business  In  the  Vice  President  is  shared  by 
leaders  of  Ainerlcan  Labor.  Vice  President 
Humphrey  will  not  only  cement  Business. 
Government.  Labor  Unity:  his  enthusiasm 
will  Inspire  all  to  new  records  of  production. 

The  American  people  know  and  trust  him. 
They  know  that  no  man  has  more  under- 
standing of  racial  problems  in  the  United 
States,  no  man  has  been  more  selflessly  de- 
voted to  their  solution,  and  no  man  has  done 
more  to  solve  them  responsibly.  Vice  Presi- 
dent Humphrey  has  championed,  effectively, 
the  cause  of  those  whom  others  seek  to  ex- 
ploit by  demagoguery  Because  of  his  match- 
less record,  and  understanding  and  responsi- 
bility, the  Vice  President  will  bring  to  axi 
end  the  shamel-^ss  political  manipulation  of 
racial  differences  With  President  Johnson, 
he  has  brought  the  Immense  "know-how"  of 
Business.  Labor.  Government  Unity  to  bear 
on  the  solving  of  America's  racial  and  pov- 
erty problems. 

Because  he  will  bring  unity  to  the  Repub- 
lic In  every  phase.  I  cannot  refrain  from 
expressing  my  sense  of  deep  relief  that  he 
has  definitely  announced  his  candidacy  To 
effect  national  unity,  a  great  President  has 
withdrawn  and  in  my  Judgment  will  be  suc- 
ceeded by  another  great  American.  I  predict 
Vice  President  Humphrey's  nomination  In 
Chicago  and  his  election  in  November. 


DR  RICHARD  HENRY  WHITEHEAD 
WRITES  ABOUT  THE  PANAMA 
CANAL 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
New  Hampshire's  foremost  citizens  of 
Dr.  Richard  Henry  Whitehead,  of 
Laconia.  Born  in  1886  in  Chicago,  he  has 
had  a  distinguished  career  in  engineer- 
ing and  industry. 

From  1912  to  1916.  he  was  a  test  engi- 
neer for  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission 
and  later  became  Superintendent  of  Op- 
erations for  the  Pacific  locks  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  To  Dr.  Whitehead  went 
the  distinction  of  guiding  the  first 
steamship,  the  SS  Cristobal,  through  the 
canal  from  ocean  to  ocean. 

The  rich  experience  gained  during 
these  years  was  the  basis  for  'Our  Faith 
Moved  Mountains."  his  inspiring  book 
about  the  canal. 


Although  Dr.  'Whitehead  has  now  re- 
tired from  business,  he  retains  an  active 
interest  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
Panama  Canal  Prom  the  great  reservoir 
of  his  memory,  he  recently  set  down  his 
recollections  of  its  history,  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  United  States  and 
Panama,  and  his  impressions  of  the  pro- 
posed new  Panama  Canal  treaties. 

Because  I  believe  Dr.  Whitehead's 
thoughts  are  pertinent.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  pap>er 
as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ova  Treaties  With  Panama  and  Canal 
Mandate  Richard  H.  Whttzhead.  Pioneer 
Panama    Canal 

(By  Dr  Richard  H  Whitehead) 
.After  many  generous  conunltments  and 
concessions  on  our  part  Panama  wishes  to 
abrogate  the  treaties  of  1903  and  1936  and 
thus  eliminate  our  last  remaining  hold  on 
our  Canal,  our  sovereign  rights  In  the  Canal 
Zone,  rlghu  in  the  language  of  the  original 
treaty  "to  the  exclusion  of  such  sovereign 
rights  by  the  Republic  of  Panama".  The 
Treaty  of  1936  gave  up  our  rights  in  Panama 
of  eminent  domain,  power  to  maintain  law 
and  order,  and  our  unfettered  ability  to  de- 
fend the  Canal.  In  1960.  to  placate  Panama 
and  her  growing  national  pride,  we  agreed 
to  fly  the  flag  of  Panama  in  the  Canal  Zone 
wlierever  our  flag  was  flown.  This  naturally 
opened  up  a  Pandora's  box  of  more  riots,  de- 
mands, and  strained  relations.  At  present, 
after  several  years  of  secret  negotiations, 
dual  operation  of  the  Canal  Is  proposed  and 
our  eventually  giving  our  canal  to  Panama 
at  no  cost  to  them. 

Lest  it  be  forgotten  that  we  have  a  man- 
date from  Western  Civilization  for  the  safe 
and  dependable  operation  of  our  Canal  and 
that  the  Canal  Zone  Is  a  key  point  In  our  Na- 
tional defense,  the  following  is  presented  to 
show  there  is  no  Justification  whatsoever  for 
the  enactment  by  Congress  of  the  proposd 
give  away  treaties.  The  Titular  sovereignty 
of  Panama  which  we  recognized  by  flying  her 
flag  in  the  Zone,  means  something  very 
different  to  Panama  from  what  it  does  to  us. 
To  us  it  Is  a  gesture  of  good  will. 

To  Panama  it  is  the  long  sought  oppor- 
tunity to  drive  a  wedge  to  pry  away  our 
sovereign  rights  and  thus  eventually  control 
the  Canal. 

Over  the  years  we  have  been  most  generous 
with  Panama  and  also  most  inept.  In  the 
many  differences  that  have  naturally  arisen, 
our  overall  generosity  has  been  completely 
lost  sight  of.  In  the  interest  of  Panama  her- 
self, while  we  should  continue  our  aid  and 
assistance  we  should  never  consider  giving 
up  our  remaining  sovereign  rights  or  operate 
or  defend  the  Canal  with  divided  authority. 
Panama  has  no  dependable  means  of  defense 
as  Its  admirable  small  police  force  is  needed 
to  keep  civil  law  and  order. 

Panama  was  a  province  of  Colombia  when 
a  concession  was  given  the  great  Frenchman 
of  Suez  fame.  DeLesseps,  who  in  1881  started 
a  canal  along  the  route  of  the  Panama  rail- 
road. This  first  transcontinental  railroad  In 
the  Americas  was  built  by  private  American 
capital.  American  engineers  had  found  the 
low  pass  across  the  Isthmus  between  the 
cities  of  Panama  on  the  Pacific  and  of  Aspln- 
wal.  later  Colon,  which  they  founded  on  the 
Atlantic  DeLesseps  purchased  this  railroad, 
with  its  exclusive  transit  rights,  for  25  mil- 
lion. He  then  spent  266  million  in  a  futile 
attempt  to  build  a  small  limited  canal.  The 
crash  came  In  1899  and  the  hopes  of  Panama 
became  bleak  for  the  future  Buneau- 
VarlUa.  left  In  charge  of  the  defunct  enter- 
prise, and  Cromwell,  attorney  for  the  rail- 
road still  under  its  American  Charter,  then 
endeavored  to  have  us  take  over  Their  con- 
cession was  in  difllculty  and  Colombia  had  a 


reversionary  Interest.  Colombia  refused  to 
grant  us  a  treaty  that  would  justify  our  tak- 
ing the  gamble  after  failure  of  the  French. 
American  private  capital  had  meanwhile 
attempted  to  build  a  canal  through  Nica- 
ragua; an  equally  desirable  route  that  would 
shorten  the  distance  560  miles  between  New 
York  and  San  Francisco.  The  best  French 
equipment  had  been  bought  in  Panama  and 
put  to  work  in  Nicaragua.  Oddly  the  French 
dredge  "DeLesseps"  sank  at  sea  on  its  way. 
At  the  turn  of  the  century  no  further  pri- 
vate capital  could  be  obtained  for  either 
project.  The  United  States  was  the  sole  pros- 
pect capable  of  completing  either  Canal.  The 
voyage  of  the  Oregon  around  Cape  Horn  drn- 
matlcally  called  the  attention  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  the  need  for  a  shorter  route: 
so  we  had  to  make  a  choice. 

Our  taking  over  at  Panama  meant  the 
abandonment  of  the  Americans  who  had 
done  so  much  in  Nicaragua.  A  government 
commission,  after  study  of  both  routes,  rec- 
ommended Nicaragua  as  the  better. 
Biineau-Varllla.  aided  by  Cromwell,  plotted 
with  Dr.  Amador  and  a  small  group  of  Influ- 
ential Panamanians  to  declare  the  Independ- 
ence of  Panama  and  th\is  to  make  possible 
the  negotiating  of  a  treaty  with  us. 

To  have  us  give  up  the  Nicaragua  route 
the  French  on  the  urging  of  Cromwell  and 
Buneau-Varllla  reduced  their  price  from 
110  to  40  million,  on  which  basts  the 
price  tag  on  the  two  routes  was  estimated 
the  .same.  More  work  had  been  done  on  Pan- 
ama and  we  were  In  a  hurry.  A  postage  stamp 
with  a  smoking  volcano  was  issued  by  Nica- 
ragua Congress,  alarmed,  accordingly  author- 
ized the  Panama  route  providing  a  satisfac- 
tory treaty  could  be  negotiated.  Colombia 
refused;  so  the  only  way  Panama  could  get 
the  canal  was  her  declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  a  treaty  with  us  before  we  decided 
again  on  Nicaragua.  Panama's  Independence 
could  only  be  insured  if  we  recognized  and 
guaranteed   it. 

On  November  4.  1903.  Panama  declared  her 
independence,  declaring  In  part: 

"And  of  these  large  stims  (I.e.  the  millions 
the  French  had  sftent  and  the  sums  paid 
Columbia  by  the  railroad)  the  Isthmus  has 
not  received  the  benefit  of  a  bridge  for  any 
of  its  numerous  rivers,  nor  the  construction 
of  a  single  road  between  Its  towns,  nor  of 
any  public  buildings,  nor  of  a  single  college, 
and  has  neither  seen  any  interest  displayed 
in  advancing  her  Industries,  nor  has  an  in- 
finitesimal part  of  these  sums  been  applied 
towards  her  prosperity." 

How  different  over  the  years  since  has  been 
the  attitude  of  the  United  States!  Panama 
and  Colon  at  that  time  had  no  sewerage 
system,  no  underground  water  mains,  no 
paved  streets.  The  French  In  this  unhealthy 
tropical  climate  had  perished  at  a  frightful 
rate.  Yellow  fever  and  a  malignant  form  of 
Malaria  prevalent  had  to  be  eliminated  if 
we  were  to  build  the  Canal. 

We  guaranteed  Panama's  Independence 
and  entered  into  the  Treaty  of  1003  and 
established  our  civil  Government  In  the 
Canal  Zone  on  May  I.  1904.  Under  the  great 
Gorgas.  as  every  school  boy  knows,  we  cleaned 
up  Panama,  paver  her  streets,  provided  sew- 
erage and  water  systems,  eliminated  the 
scourge  of  Yellow  Fever  and  Malaria,  and 
eventually,  after  the  sacrifice  of  many  of 
our  original  canal  army,  the  Istlunus  became 
a  healthy  place  to  live  in. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  ineptly  stated:  "I  took 
Panama."  He  did  no  such  thing.  He  did  aid 
and  assist  Bunua-Varllla.  Dr.  Amador,  and 
his  fellow  Panamanians  by  interposing  the 
power  of  the  United  States.  This  was  effective 
because  the  railroad  still  operated  as  an 
American  corporation  and  was  the  sole  means 
of  transit  across  the  Isthmus.  Its  use  was 
denied  Columbian  troops.  Roosevelt  also  fa- 
vored the  Spooner  Bill  to  take  over  the  as- 
sets of  the  French.  Left  In  the  lurch  were  the 
patriotic  Americans  who  had  Invested  in 
Nicaragua.   We  made  peace  with  Columbia 


later,  based  on  our  sovereign  rights  to  the 
Canal  Zone,  guarantying  them  free  passage 
and  26  million.  Certainly  Panama  could  not 
have  become  an  Independent  nation  without 
our  taking  her  part  In  her  Just  declaration 
of  Independence.  Certainly  the  surprising 
growth  and  development  of  Panama  since 
would  not  have  been  possible  If  the  Treaty 
of  1903  had  not  been  entered  Into.  Otherwise 
we  would  have  built  the  Canal  In  Nicaragua. 
As  Panama  developed  into  a  small,  pros- 
perous and  capable  Nation,  she  requested 
many  modifications  of  the  1903  and  1936 
Treaties  agreed  on  over  the  years  since.  Their 
government  has  unfortunately  lacked  stabil- 
ity through  the  Intervening  years  and  Ite 
institutions  became  infiltrated  with  commu- 
nist agitators.  Revolutions  and  riots  are  com- 
mon, especially  since  we  gave  up  our  right 
to  restore  law  and  order  In  1936.  Between 
1946  and  1964  Panama  received  from  us  In  aid 
alone  128  million.  The  Canal  at  present  pays 
wages  to  Panamanians  and  purchases  sup- 
pUes  of  over  100  million  annually,  a  sum 
greater  than  the  tolls  collected. 

We  paid  Panama  10  million  for  the  rights 
to  build  the  Canal  and  an  annuity  of 
$250,000.  Increased  by  successive  treaties  to 
(1.930.000.  We  purchased  the  land  in  the 
Zone  from  private  owners.  We  have  given  and 
transferred  property  to  Panama  of  105  mll- 
Uon  in  Panama  and  Colon.  Our  defense  base 
fiasco  resulted  In  Panama  acquiring  addi- 
tional valuable  improvements  on  abandoned 
leased  properties. 

The  1903  Treaty  was  a  life  saver  for  Pan- 
ama. It  insured  our  Interest  in  her  future 
with  unusual  opportunities.  Panama,  since 
her  entrance  into  the  family  of  nations,  has 
realized  these  opportunities  to  an  undreamed 
of  extent.  We,  meanv»hile,  have  received  no 
return  on  our  expenditures  of  1.0  billion,  or 
attempted  to  do  so. 

Real  estate  in  Panama  today  Is  selling  on 
a  par  with  choice  locations  in  our  large 
cities.  Many  homes  in  Panama  are  in  the 
luxury  class  and  easy  access  to  the  high 
mountains  provides  pleasant  interludes  in 
country  homes.  Many  American  owned  ships 
sail  under  the  Panamanian  flag.  Her  secur- 
ities are  traded  In  New  York  and  American 
financed  companies  are  frequently  Incorpo- 
rated under  her  laws.  Panama  Is  a  tax  haven 
for  Individuals  and  corporations,  and  has 
become  a  banking  center  at  a  cross  road  on 
travel  by  air  as  well  as  by  sea. 

How  ridiculous  to  state  as  quoted  in  a 
recent,  national  publicized  article:  "We 
created  Panama  and  then  cheated  her!" 

The  Canal  was  only  partially  completed  on 
April  1.  1914,  when  opened  to  traffic  and  the 
permanent  operating  organization  estab- 
lished. By  1930  the  Canal  traffic  reached 
about  30  million  tons,  with  27  million  col- 
lected tolls.  Panama,  with  a  resultant  surging 
of  national  pride,  whetted  by  their  keen 
commercial  Instincts,  felt  as  Franklin  Roose- 
velt expressed  it  "That  she  had  grown  up". 
She  wanted  back  many  of  the  rights  given 
us  in  the  Treaty  of  1803,  but  at  the  time  she 
did  not  dispute  our  sovereign  rights  to  the 
Canal  Zone.  We  accordingly  negotiated  the 
Treaty  of  1936.  Congress  could  not  be  per- 
suaded to  ratify  It  until  1939. 
We  gave  up  the  following  basic  rights: 

1.  The  guarantee  of  Panama's  Independ- 
ence. 

2.  Right  to  Intervene  to  maintain  law  and 
order  in  Panama. 

3.  Right  to  expropriate  additional  land  for 
Canal  use. 

4.  Right  of   eminent   domain   In  Panama 
and  Colon  cities. 

5.  The   right   for  purposes   of   defense   of 
military  sites. 

We  restricted  for  their  benefit: 

6.  Sales  In  Canal  Zone  In  our  commissaries. 

7.  Private  business  in  the  Zone. 

8.  Certain  classes  of  imports  we  were  mak- 
ing. 


9.  Renting  zone  property  to  outsiders. 
We  granted: 

10.  Docking   and   unloading   privileges   In 
the  Zone. 

11.  Sites  for  immigration  and  customs  In 

the  Zone.  .,.»». 

12.  The  exclusion  of  certain  arrivals  In  the 

Zone.  .  ^  ,. 

13.  The  collection  by  Panama  of  tolls  on 
Canal  shipping  using  their  porU. 

14.  Facilities  in  the  Zone  for  commercial 
dealings  with  transits. 

16.  Increase  of  annuity  from  $250,000  to 
$430,000. 

This  Treaty  of  1936  radically  changed  our 
relationship.  It  put  the  defense  of  the  Canal 
at  the  mercy  of  Panama's  willingness  to  co- 
operate at  a  price,  and  our  being  forced  to 
meet  uncontrolled  mob  violence  only  at  the 
very  borders  of  the  Zone,  within  a  short 
distance  of  transiting  ships. 

As  a  result  of  the  Treaty  of  1936,  termed 
a  treaty  of  friendship  and  cooperation,  we 
experienced  a  fiasco  in  our  attempt  to  pro- 
vide for  the  proper  defense  of  Panama  and 
our  canal.  During  the  war  emergency  we 
obtained  needed  defense  sites  only  on  a  tem- 
porary basis.  In  addition  to  paying  rentals, 
we  agreed  on  May  18,  1942,  to  their  following 
additional  aspirations: 

1  We  gave  Panama  and  Colon,  free  or 
costs,  our  equity  in  their  waterworks  and 
sewage  systems,  installed  at  our  expense. 

2.  We  gave  Panama  property  we  owned  in 
the  name  of  the  Panama  Railroad  in  Panama 
and  Colon  valued  at  12  million. 

3  We  paid  one  third  the  costs  of  mainte- 
nance of  all  roads  used  by  our  military  forces 
during  the  emergency. 

4.  We  agreed  to  build  a  bridge  at  Balboa 
when  the  emergency  ended  across  our  Canal. 

5.  Our  military  police  and  Canal  Zone  po- 
lice to  carry  only  clubs  in  Panamanian  ter- 
ritory. 

6.  We  paid  2.5  million  for  the  paved  road 
to  the  Rio  Hato  base. 

7.  We  agreed  to  adopt  policies  in  Immigra- 
tion to  conform  with  theirs. 

8.  We  agreed  to  adopt  additional  means 
to  prevent  contraband  traffic  from  the  Zone. 

9.  We  agreed  to  transfer  the  railroad  sta- 
tion   m    Panama    City    to    another   site. 

10.  We  agreed  to  give  consideration  to 
claims  for  traffic  delay  in  troop  movements. 

11.  We  agreed  to  give  Panama  the  right  of 
way  for  an  oil  pipe  line  and  at  cost  furnish 
facilities  for  unloading  petroleum  products 
at  Balboa. 

12.  To  sell  any  excess  of  electric  energy  to 
them  on  an  agreed  on  cost. 

The  Panamanian  Ambassador  wrote  our 
Secretary  of  State: 

"With  the  greatest  and  most  honored  pleas- 
ure I  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  excellen- 
cies note  .  .  .  which  concerns  the  Twelve 
points  covering  certain  Panamanian  aspira- 
tions regarding  which  positive  action  was  re- 
quested of  the  United  States.  It  gives  me 
the  greatest  honor  to  inform  a  mutual  agree- 
ment has  happily  been  reached  as  set  forth 
in  your  excellencies  note  .  .  .  which  becomes 
an  Important  document  for  us  and  future 
generations  since  it  embodies  the  acceptance 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
the  equitable  and  Just  aspirations  of  my 
country.  Tills  documentation  constitutes  an 
eloquent  and  noble  example  to  the  world  that 
our  governments  walk  side  by  the  path  of 
democratic  life  In  close  and  intimate  brother- 
hood." 

The  defense  sites  which  we  could  only 
lease  for  the  duration  of  the  war  emergency 
were  and  are  still,  needed  to  protect  Pan- 
ama as  well  as  the  Canal.  Their  return  was 
demanded,  however,  immediately  at  the  end 
of  hostilities.  In  the  post  war  attempted  pact 
of  1947  •we  were  to  pay  an  annual  rental  of 
$28,000  for  13  of  these  sites  out  of  over 
100  and  $137,500  annually  for  road  mainte- 
nance. The  Communists,  meanwhile,  had 
penetrated   the   National   Institute  and   or- 


ganized a  mob.  The  action  of  their  legisla- 
ture was  forecast  when  the  President  of  the 
Assembly  said  In  a  brief  speech:  "Do  you 
think  I  am  going  to  vote  for  approval  of 
this  pact  with  10.000  youths  outside  with 
shari>«ned  knives?" 

And  some  in  high  places  would  have  us 
give  up  our  remaining  hold  on  the  Canal, 
our  sovereign  rights!!! 

After  the  failure  of  the  1947  Pact  we  had 
some  bargaining  power  left  as  we  had  not  yet 
built  the  20-milllon  dollar  Balboa  Bridge. 
Another  treaty  was  negotiated  as  a  result, 
m  1955,  The  Elsenhower-Remon  Treaty.  We 
then  agreed  as  follows:  

1.  Increasing  the  annuity  from  $430,000  to 
$1,930,000. 

2.  Panama  allowed  to  levy  taxes  on  cer- 
tain classes  of  Canal  employees. 

3.  We  renounced  the  monopoly  of  trans- 
Isthmian  roads. 

4.  We  renounced  the  right  to  prescribe 
sanitary  measures  in  Panama. 

5  Additional  property  Including  the  rail- 
road station  and  the  Washington  Hotel  in 
Colon  given  Panama. 

6.  Commissary  privileges  to  be  withdrawn 
from  certain  classes. 

7  U.S.  Congress  to  be  requested  to  enact 
wages  legislation  with  retirement  benefits 
giving  equal  treatment  to  Panamanians. 

8.  Equality  of  Panamanian  citizens  for  Job 
opportunities. 

9.  Panamanian  citizens  to  participate  in 
training  programs. 

10.  Exemption  from  the  Buy  American  Act 
of  Panama  products. 

11.  The  United  States  to  build  the  20  mil- 
lion dollar  Balboa  Bridge. 

For  these   concessions  we  received: 
1     Exclusive   use  without  cost  of  the  Rio 
Hato  Base  for  a  period  of  only  15  years. 

2.  Panama  waived  the  right  of  free  tran-s- 
portatlon  over  the  Panama  Railroad,  a  mat- 
ter of  little  Import. 

3.  Panama  waived  certain  rights  in  the  use 
of    the    new    strategic    highway    within    the 

Zone.  ,  , 

4.  Panama  waived  certain  treaty  provisions 
affecting  post  exchange  privileges. 

5.  A  lease  for  99  years  on  our  Panamr, 
Embassy. 

6.  Panama  to  reserve  a  park  site  in  front 
of  our  Embassy. 

7.  A  reduction  of  75','  on  duties  of  spirits 
sold  in  Panama  for  importation  Into  the 
Zone. 

The  1955  Treaty,  while  benefiting  Pan- 
ama's business  men  and  their  National  Trens- 
ury,  hit  the  affected  Canal  Zone  employees 
where  it  hurt — in  their  pocketbooks.  Tlie  Ca- 
nal now  collects  their  taxes  for  Panama. 
We  are  left  with  an  expensive  air  base  at 
Bio  Hato  on  a  short-term  lease.  With  this 
treaty  experience  surely  Congress  will  not 
give  up  our  last  hold  on  the  Canal!!! 

Ex-President  Eisenhower  heralded  the  an- 
nouncement of  new  proposed  treaties  as  a 
hope  for  a  hew  era  of  understanding  with 
Panama  stating:  "More  than  60  years  have 
passed  since  we  negotiated  with  Panama  the 
present  Canal  Treaty  (?).  Changes  are  now 
necessary  to  fit  the  spirit  and  the  reality  of 
the  world  of  1960."  The  statement  is  dis- 
proved bv  the  record.  What  happened  in 
Cuba,  which  we  never  thought  would  liap- 
pen.  can  happen  in  Panama. 

Advocates  of  a  sea  level  canal  claim  the 
present  lock  canal  obsolete,  especially  as  it 
will  not  care  for  many  larger  ships  in  service 
and  under  construction.  No  canal  will  ever 
be  Justified  that  will  care  for  ships  now  un- 
der construction  of  315.000  tons  and  draw- 
ing 80  ft.  of  water.  Few  ships  that  can  enter 
our  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  are  unable  to  go 
through  the  present  Canal.  If  the  third  locks 
project  authorized  by  Congress  and  aban- 
doned during  the  war  is  carried  forward  with 
modlflcations  and  the  cut  widened  and  deep- 
ened any  ship  that  can  enter  our  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  ports  will  be  able  to  go  through  the 
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CaiuU.  With  23  ft.  tides  on  the  Paclflc.  aa/e 
navlgntlon  will  require  tidal  locks  even  In  a 
so-called  sea  level  canal.  And  as  far  as  navi- 
gation goes,  a  high  level  lock  canal  at  Pan- 
ama Is  to  b«  preferred  to  a  so-called  sea  level 
canal  even  at  the  same  coet,  so  said  Ooethala 
and  Stevens. 

Agreed  the  Canal  has  reached  Its  safe  ca- 
pacity. This  can  be  cared  for  by  a  smaller, 
relatively  Inexpensive  lock  canal  In  Nicara- 
gua the  size  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 
It  would  be  a  self-llquldatlng  venture  capa- 
ble of  being  built  by  private  capital  and 
desirably  so.  Recently  when  a  50.000  ton  ship 
grounded  In  the  Onlllnrd  Cut  It  was  moved 
In  a  few  days  and  traffic  restored.  The  day 
after  65  ships  transited  the  Canal.  60'^;of 
these  could  go  through  a  smaller  Nlcaraguan 
Canal. 

The  present  Cnnal  Is  far  from  obsolete. 
It  la  a  vital  International  Jugular  vein.  We 
who  have  so  successfully  built  and  operated 
It  have  a  world  mandate  to  continue  In  full 
control  of  Its  future  operation. 

The  Panama  Canal  Company  was  formed 
on  July  1.  1951.  to  take  over  the  assets  of 
the  Canal  and  the  Panama  Railroad  Com- 
pany, but  not  the  a.ssets  of  civil  government. 
The  Panama  Railroad  had  retained  Its  orig- 
inal charter  and  operated  not  only  the  rail- 
road but-fi  line  of  steamships  for  the  trans- 
port of  personnel,  materials,  and  supplies  to 
the  Zone,  commissaries  and  the  Zone  serv- 
ices. Even  when  the  Canal  lost  money  It 
made  profits  which  were  diverted  to  the  use 
of  the  Cnn.Tl  »i:ch  as  the  financing  of  the 
Madden  Dam. 

The  Panama  Canal  Company  is  required 
by  law  to  recover  all  costs  of  ojjeratlon  and 
maintenance  of  these  combined  facilities.  In- 
cluding depreciation  and  to  pay  interest  on 
the  net  direct  Investment  In  the  Company,  to 
reimburse  annuity  p.iyments  to  Panama  un- 
der the  1936  Treaty,  and  the  net  costs  of  the 
Canal  Zone  go-,  criiment.  The  enterprise  as 
a  whole  Is  thus  self  sustaining.  The  company 
uses  Its  own  revenues  to  finance  capital  im- 
provement?. 

When  the  Company  wns  set  up.  many  large 
Items  were  rot  Included,  making  It  possible 
for  the  Com  j.iny  to  operate  in  the  context 
of  this  formula  without  Increasing  tolls.  A 
low  rate  of  Interest  has  always  been  charged 
on  a  portion  cf  the  remaining  sums  advanced. 
Our  naval  and  government  ships  are  required 
to  pay  full  tolls,  even  while  those  of  Panama 
and  Colombia  have  free  use  of  the  Canal. 
The  Items  excluded,  and  not  on  the  Panama 
Canal  Company's  balance  sheets  are: 
1.  40  million  paid  the  French. 
2    25  million  paid  Colombia. 

3.  50  9  Interest   paid  during  cotistructlon. 

4.  89  7  mllUon  spent  on  the  thlrxj  locks 
project,  etc. 

Total:  20i6  million! 

The  Comptroller  General,  on  Feb.  8.  1968. 
s.'at  Congress  the  financial  statement  of  the 
company  for  the  years  1966  and  1967.  Data 
Is  given  only  for  the  last  two  years  In  which 
the  company  did  an  abnormal  business  as  a 
result  of  the  closure  of  the  Suez  Canal  and 
the  heavy  tolls  paid  en  our  government  ship- 
ping because  of  the  Viet  Nam  conflict. 

It  is  submitted  that  these  two  years  form 
an  unrealistic  basis  for  Judgment.  Accord- 
ingly, the  average  results  of  the  past  10  years 
are  given,  in  which  all  treaty  revisions  and 
concessions  were  In  effect. 

During  these  10  years  of  record.  July  1, 
1958.  to  June  30.  1967: 

1.  The  average  transit  income  wa*  59.7 
million. 

2.  The  average  depreciation  charged  was 
only  5.8  million. 

3  The  average  rate  of  interest  used  was 
3  03^; . 


4.  The  average  Interest  paid  the  Treasury 
was  10  2  million. 

5.  The  average  net  revenue  was  4.98  mil- 
lion after  the  above. 


8.  The  average  net  revenue  after  allowing 
for  Increase  In  annuity  of  1.5  mllUon  was 
3  48  million. 

7  The  average  net  revenue  after  allowing 
for  Increase  of  3.1  million  In  depreciation 
recommended  by  the  Comptroller  General 
teas  only  0  38  million. 

8  Capital  expenditures  shown  were  113  1 
million. 

9.  Total  net  Income  shown.  49  8  million. 
10  Total  depreciation  shown  55.5  million. 
II.   Our  equity   shown   increased   to  498.8 

million. 

The  Increase  In  equity  Included  the  new 
bridge  as  a  non-interest  paying  item.  Its 
maintenance  will  cost  the  Canal  about 
•20O.000  annually.  lu  cost  was  offset  by  the 
payment  of  20  million  In  dividends  during 
tho  period. 

There  have  been  no  increases  In  toll 
charges  Mnre  the  beginning  of  operations 
except  In  1938.  a  small  increase  resulted  then 
from  a  change  In  the  measurement  of  a  canal 
ton.  At  the  beginning  our  government  ship- 
ping was  toll  free,  but  In  the  period  above  we 
paid  full  tolls  without  which  an  additional 
absorption  of  the  Increase  In  annuities  of  1.5 
million  the  Canal  operated  at  a  loss  over  the 
10  year  period. 

If  the  recommendations  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  is  followed  to  increase  de- 
preciation and  .amortization  charges  by  3  1 
million,  the  last  ten  years  with  the  Increase 
In  annuities  paid  Panama  the  result  would 
be  a  break-even  operation  as  shown  above. 
This  with  no  consideration  of  the  missing 
Item  of  205  6  million!    !    ! 

Another  half  a  billion  Is  needed  to  up- 
date the  Canal  as  a  lock  canal.  This  will  re- 
quire an  Increase  of  present  tolls  to  meet 
Interest  and  depreciation  charges,  with  tolls 
based  on  the  cr.ntlnuance  of  the  present 
formula. 

Panama  argues  an  Increase  of  a  minimum 
of  25 -T  m  tolls  could  be  easily  collected  with 
no  loss  of  tralBc.  but  the  question  Is  do  we 
want  to  operate  the  Canal  as  a  world  man- 
date as  a  non-profit,  self  sustaining  venture 
or  do  we   wish   to   Incur   the   animosity   of 
other  nations  and  our  own  shipping  interests 
by  making  It  Into  a  pront-maklng  venture? 
The    Implemented    Intent   of   Congress   of 
operating  the  Canal  solely  as  a  self-support- 
ing venture  with  the  Idea  of  caring  for  Its 
current  capital  Improvements  out  of  depre- 
ciation funds  on  a  small  margin  profit  for 
safety  plainly  proves  to  the  world  that  we 
have  not  considered   the  Canal  as  a  profit- 
making  venture.  This  policy  should  wisely  be 
continued,  but  this  can  only  be  done  If  we 
retain  sole  control.  It  is  quite  true  that  toll 
charges  can  be  Increased,  and  the  Canal  with 
little  loea  of  traffic  made  into  a  profitable 
venture.  Panama,  with  dual  control,  wishes 
to  share  in   these  prospective   profits.   With 
mob  violence  backing  up  their  demands,  even 
with  m  minority  on  a  controlling  board  they 
would  probably  have  their  way.  The  end  re- 
sult would  inevitably  be  the  Canal  in  the 
future  would  no  longer  be  operated  as  a  man- 
date from  civilization  but  primarily  for  the 
benefit  of  Panama.  If  Congress  approves  the 
proposed  treaties  this  Is  what  will   happen 
and  we  will  never  recover  any  portion  of  our 
large  Investment. 

In  addition  to  the  assets  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Company,  the  Canal  Zone  Government 
has  assets  of  61  1  million.  These  assets  con- 
sist of  hospitals,  medical,  and  service  facili- 
ties, civil  and  public  health  Installations, 
libraries,  schools,  etc..  and  administrative 
offices  for  their  supervision  and  control.  The 
net  costs  of  Canal  Zone  Government  la 
charged  to  the  Panama  Canal  Company.  The 
costs  Include  the  civil  defense  of  the  Canal, 
education  of  the  youth  of  the  Canal  Zone, 
and  the  coeta  of  hoepltal  care  which  la  not 
limited  to  residents  of  the  Zone.  It  also  In- 
cludes sanltaUon  without  which  the  Canal 
would  be  unsafe,  not  only  for  its  operating 
personnel,  but  for  passing  ships. 


The  assets  of  the  Panama  Canal  Company 
are  shown  as  498.0  million,  of  which  an  In- 
terest charge  is  paid  the  Treasury  on  331 
million.  Not  Included  Is  the  further  costs  of 
205  6  million  and  the  property  given  Panama 
by  the  Canal  and  Panama  Railroad.  The  costs 
of  the  Canal  Including  the  assets  of  civil 
government  to  American  taxpayers  exceeds 
750  million  and  there  has  been  no  recovery 
of  principal.  The  estimated  replacement  costs 
exceed  2  billion  dollars. 

While  Panama  Is  a  .small  country,  she  has 
a  growing,  active  economy  dominated  by  a 
few  outstanding  families  whose  members 
have  been  largely  educated  In  leading  Uni- 
versities and  number  capable  diplomats,  law- 
yers, and  businessmen.  These  are  closely  knit 
together  when  it  comes  to  Canal  negotiations 
with  our  relatively  uninformed  representa- 
tives. They  live  on  the  scene,  know  what  they 
want,  and  how  to  get  It.  They  regard  the  1955 
increase  of  annuities  of  $1,500,000  as  so  much 
chicken  feed.  They  know  from  first-hand 
knowledge  the  improbability  of  our  building 
a  sea  level  canal  elsewhere.  Instead  of  re- 
garding the  Panama  Canal  as  obsolete,  they 
regard  it  as  a  prospective  big  money-maker 
If  they  could  only  get  their  hands  on  it. 

They  have  set  their  eyes  on  It  as  a  big  ball 
of  wax  and  as  an  opening  gambit  have  de- 
clared a  12-mile  limit  to  box  In  the  Canal. 

Only  one  reasonable  solution  should  be 
considered.  Namely,  an  addition  to  present 
annuities  of  $1,930,000  of  a  surcharge  of  an 
.igreed  on  amount  per  ton  of  traffic  passing 
through  the  Canal.  This  should  be  considered 
only  on  the  following  conditions: 

1.  Removal  of  the  threat  of  boxing  in  the 
Canal  by  establishment  of  a  12-mlle  limit. 

2.  Making  arrangements  for  the  safety  of 
the  Canal  from  mob  violence. 

3.  Giving  us  needed  defense  sites  on  a  99- 
year  lease  as  In  the  case  of  our  Etabassy. 

4.  Remembering  we,  too.  have  national 
pride  and  remove  the  barrier  to  the  flying 
of  our  flag  alone. 

5.  Reaffirmation  of  our  sovereign  rights  to 
the  Canal  Zone  as  in  the  1936  Treaty. 

8.  Their  government  to  assist  us  In  a  pub- 
lic relationship  endeavor  to  put  our  con- 
tributions in  their  proper  light. 

7.  Any  surcharge  for  Panama's  benefit 
should  be  at  a  small  reasonable  rate  and  not 
apply  to  government  vessels  of  Columbia 
or  the  United  States. 

8.  Panama  should  give  up  the  right  of  free 
passage.  (We  are  In  no  posiUon  to  ask  Co- 
lombia to  do  the  same ) . 

9.  Agreement  to  deduct  damages  from 
Panama  mob  violence  and  unpaid  water  bills 
from  surcharges  due  them. 

In  the  present  charged  political  situation, 
and  for  some  time  In  the  future,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  negotiate  any  reasonable  treaty. 
We  should  await  their  recognition  o/  our  full 
determination    of   retaining  full   control   of 
our  Canal  and  our  sovereign  rights  to  the 
Canal  Zone.  At  present,  nothing  will  satisfy 
Panama  in  the  last  analysis  except  turning 
over  to  them  eventually  the  Canal  Itself,  lock, 
stock,  and  barrel,  at  no  cost  to  them.  This 
is    the    professed   aim    of   the   Communists, 
spear-headed     by    Castro    and    his    Cuban 
stooges.  If  we  should  give  in  to  even  partial 
loss  of   control   at   this  time  It   will  settle 
nothing.  It  will  simply  be  another  stepping 
stone,  like  flying  their  flag,  to  their  ultimate 
objective.  If  Panama  ever  unhappily  reached 
this  objective,  another  Cuba  would  be  around 
the  corner.  The  chief  beneficiary  of  the  Canal 
has  been  Panama  herself.  Her  economy  has 
grown  with  the  traffic  through  the  Canal  and 
she   has   reaped   an   Increasing  share  of   its 
bene-'its.    Her   future   well-being   is    inextri- 
cably   ii.terwoven    with    our    own    and    the 
Canal's  future  is  safe  only  in  our  sole  hands. 
The  time  will  shortly  arrive  when  we  will 
want  to  update  the  Canal  and  when  the  lease 
on   our  vital  air  base  of  Rio  Hato  expires. 
Let  Congress  meanwhile  reject  the  proposed 
treaUes  and   wait  before  making  any  more 
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concessions  until  Panama  is  in  a  reasonable 
frame  of  mind.  If  we  were  wise  we  would  start 
a  9mall  canal  at  Nicaragua  at  this  time  and 
bring  matters  into  a  proper  perspective. 


DESIGNATION  OF  BISHOP  TIMOTH- 
EOS  AS  REIGNING  BISHOP,  SEC- 
OND DIOCESAN  DISTRICT,  GREEK 
ORTHODOX  ARCHDIOCESE, 

NORTH  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  His 
Grace,  Bishop  Timotheos,  was  desig- 
nated as  the  reigning  Bishop  of  the  Sec- 
ond Diocesan  District  of  the  Greek  Or- 
thodox Archdiocese  of  North  and  South 
America  with  headquarters  in  Chicago, 
111.  His  diocese  covers  much  of  the  Great 
Central  Plains  area  of  the  United  States 
and  is  one  of  the  significant  areas  of 
Greek  Orthodoxy  in  America.  In  1962 
Bishop  Timotheos  was  appointed  as 
Bishop  of  the  Tenth  Diocese  with  head- 
quarters in  Buenos  Aires  covering  the 
continent  of  South  America,  and  in  De- 
cember 1963,  he  was  assigned  to  the 
Ninth  Diocese  with  offices  in  Toronto, 
having  jurisdiction  over  the  Greek  Or- 
thodox in  Canada.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  brief  biography  on  Bishop 
Timotheos  be  printed  at  the  completion 
of  my  remarks  as  evidence  of  his  ex- 
cellent background  and  training  in  as- 
suming his  duties  in  one  of  the  most 
significant  diocese  of  Greek  Orthodoxy 
in  America. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois and  minority  leader  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  on  behalf  of  my  colleagues  I 
welcome  Bishop  Timotheos  to  Illinois 
and  the  Second  Diocese  and  wish  him 
well  in  his  many  duties  and  responsibil- 
ities. Greek  Orthodoxy  has  made  many 
gains  in  America  in  the  past  10  years, 
and  with  such  leaders  as  Bishop  Tim- 
otheos. Greek  Orthodoxy  will  continue 
to  grow  and  lead  her  faithful  in  great 
service  to  God  and  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biog- 
raphy was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Right  Reverend  Timotheos  Haloftis. 
TttulAr  Bishop  of  Rodostolon 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Timotheos  Haloftis,  Titular 
Bishop  of  Rodostolon  (whose  given  name  was 
Alcibiades  Haloftis)  was  bom  In  1917  in  the 
City  of  Megara  (Attica).  Greece  where  he 
received  his  elementary  and  high  school  ed- 
ucation. In  1934  he  enrolled  In  the  Theolog- 
ical School  of  the  University  of  Athens  where 
he  received  the  Degree  of  Tlaeology  in  1939. 
He  later  (1949-1951)  ptirsued  graduate  stud- 
ies at  the  Institute  Cathollque  of  Paris, 
with  a  scholorshlp  from  the  French  Gov- 
ernment. 

He  was  ordained  a  Deacon  in  1936  and  an 
Archmandrite  (celibate)  Priest  by  the  then 
Metropolitan  Pantelelmon  of  Karystla,  who 
later  became  Metropolitan  of  Chios. 

During  the  next  15  years,  the  Very  Rev. 
Timotheos  was  appointed  to  several  impor- 
tant posts  in  Greece.  He  served  as  Father  Su- 
perior of  the  Monastery  of  the  Transfigura- 
tion of  the  Saviour  In  Karystia:  Preacher  of 
Karvstla;  Chancellor  of  the  Metropolis  of 
Argolls;  Military  Chaplain  during  the  Ital- 
ian invasion  of  Greece  In  1940.  when  he  was 
assigned  to  the  front  lines;  Military  Chap- 
lain of  the  Evelpis  in  Athens;  Director  of  the 
High  Military  Administration  of  Attica  and 
the  Islands:  Presbyter  Priest  of  the  Church 
of  St.  George  of  Kypsell  in  Athens:  Director 
of  the  Apostolic  Mission  of  the  Church  of 
Greece:  Director  of  Advance  Seminars  for 
Priests  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Athens;   and 


Professor  of  Advanced  Seminars  at  the  Ry- 
zareion  Theological  Seminary. 

In  1966  the  V.  Rev.  Timotheos  came  to 
America  where  his  first  appointment  was 
Presbyter  Priest  of  the  Winnipeg,  Manitoba 
Community  of  Canada  under  the  Greek  Arch- 
diocese of  North  and  South  America.  In  1957, 
he  was  transferred  to  New  York  City  at  the 
Church  of  St.  Eleftherlos.  While  serving 
there,  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Priests  of  the  First  Archdiocesan  Dis- 
trict, as  well  as  President  of  the  Institute 
for  the  Aged  of  the  Greek  Archdiocese  in 
Yonkers,  NY.  In  1960  he  was  appointed  by 
the  Most  Reverend  Archbishop  lakovos  as 
Chancellor  of  the  Greek  Archdiocese.  At  this 
time  he  also  Joined  the  Faculty  of  the  Holy 
Cross  Orthodox  Theological  School  In  Brook- 
line,  Massachusetts. 

In  April,  1962  he  was  elected  Titular  Bishop 
of  Rodostolon  by  the  Holy  Synod  of  the 
Ecumenical  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople 
(Istanbul),  which  has  ecclesiastical  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  Church  of  America.  He  was  ap- 
pointed by  Archbishop  lakovos  as  Bishop  of 
the  Tenth  (South  American)  Diocese  of  the 
Greek  Archdiocese  with  headquarters  in 
Buenos  Aires.  He  served  in  this  capacity  until 
December  11.  1963  when  he  was  assigned  to 
the  Ninth  (Canadian)  Diocese  with  offices 
In  Toronto.  He  is  now  assigned  to  the  Sec- 
ond (Chicago)  Diocese. 

Bishop  Timotheos  is  the  recipient  of  sev- 
eral awards  and  military  medals.  For  his 
services  and  activities  during  the  Geniian  oc- 
ciipatlon,  he  was  decorated  by  the  Holy  Syn- 
od of  the  Church  of  Greece.  He  was  awarded 
the  Cross  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  by  His  Be- 
atitude the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  and  the 
Gold  Medal  of  Byzas  (the  founder  of  ancient 
Byzantium)  by  the  City  of  Megara  in  Greece. 
Bishop  Timotheos  has  written  several  theo- 
logical, ecclesiastical  and  religious  works,  as 
well  as  numerous  articles  in  periodicals  and 
newspapers.  He  has  for  years  taped  addresses 
which  are  heard  regularly  over  Radio  Athens. 


SENATOR  CHURCH  NAMED  SUB- 
COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  announce 
today  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho,  Hon.  Prank  Church,  has 
agreed  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Consumer  Interests  of  the 
Elderly  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Ag- 
ing. Until  today,  I  had  served  as  chair- 
man of  that  subcommittee,  but,  as  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee,  I  wish  to 
devote  more  time  to  matters  before  that 
committee  and  no  longer  can  give  as 
much  attention  to  subcommittee  activi- 
ties. 

Senator  Church  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Aging  since  1961. 
and  has  been  an  active  and  compassion- 
ate legislator  on  measures  i-elated  to 
older  Americans.  I  know  that  he  will  be 
an  effective  chairman  of  a  subcommittee 
which  has  heavy  responsibilities  and  of- 
fers a  fine  opportunity  to  be  of  service 
to  the  public. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
news  release  giving  comments  from  Sen- 
ator Church. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senator  Church  Named  SuBCOMMrrTEE 
Chairman 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  20 — U.S.  Senator 
Frank  Church,  D.-Idaho,  today  became 
Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Consumer 
Interests,  U.S.  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Aging,  It  was  announced  today.  The  Idaho 


Senator   is   reviewing   several   subjects   that 
may  call  for  early  action. 

"The  Subcommittee,"  said  Senator  Church, 
"has  already  helped  promote  public  aware- 
ness of  vjnlque  problems  faced  by  older  Amer- 
icans as  consumers.  While  the  elderly  are  no 
more  uniform  In  tastes  and  buying  habits 
than  any  other  group,  too  many  of  them  face 
such  dally  realities  as  Inadequate  Income,  a 
high  rate  of  chronic  illness,  and  unfamlllarlty 
with  a  highly  complex  market  place. 

"Their  needs  should  receive  sustained  at- 
tention and  understanding  from  the  Con- 
gress," Church  said. 

In  announcing  the  appointment,  Senator 
Harrison  A.  Williams,  D.-N.  Jersey.  Chairman 
of  the  full  Committee,  asld,  "Senator  Church 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Aging  since  1961.  and  has  been  an  active  and 
compassionate  legislator  on  measures  related 
to  older  Americans.  I  know  that  he  will  be  an 
effective  chairman  for  a  Subcommittee  which 
has  heavy  responsibilities  and  a  line  oppor- 
tunity to  be  of  service  to  the  public." 

Senator  Church  noted  that  the  combined 
buying  power  of  the  19  million  Americans 
past  age  65  is  well  over  $40  billion. 

"Even  though  many  retired  Americans  have 
limited  incomes,  their  overall  spending  is  of 
considerable  significance,"  said  Senator 
Church. 

Established  In  1963  to  study  frauds  and 
misrepresentations  affecting  the  elderly,  the 
Subcommittee  has  Investigated  such  matters 
as  questionable  mail-order  "retirement  sites", 
quackery,  and  .come  health  Insurance  offer- 
ings. One  Subcommittee  recommendation, 
calling  for  greater  protection  of  buyers  In 
interstate  land  sales  transactions,  is  part  of 
the  1968  Housing  bill  passed  recently  by 
the  Senate. 

The  .Siibrornmittee  .assximed  its  present 
name  in  1966  and  took  testimony  last  year 
on  general  consumer  problems  of  .special 
concern  to  the  elderly. 

"We  will  continue  to  maintain  a  lively  In- 
terest In  all  reports  of  Sharp  practices  aimed 
prlmarllv  at  oider  Americans."  said  Senator 
Church  "today.  "We  have  It  on  the  authority 
of  the  ^"Et  Office  Department  and  the  Na- 
tional Better  Business  Bureau  that  many 
modern  pitchmen  regard  the  elderly  as  prime 
targets  for  victimization.  Quackery  alone  is  a 
major  problem.  We  also  have  reports  of  in- 
dividuals who  were  deceived  on  so-called 
•.■second  career'  opportunities,  and  others  who 
have  fallen  victim  to  questionable  home 
improvement  schemes. 

"One  of  the  duties  of  the  Subcommittee 
will  be  to  expose  such  exploitation  whenever 
we  find  it.  for  the  sake  of  the  general  public 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  vast  majority  of  hon- 
est businessmen  and  salesmen." 

Until  today.  Senator  Williams  had  served 
as  Subcommittee  Chairman.  He  became 
Chairman  of  the  full  Committee  last  year 
and  now  plans  to  devote  more  time  to  mat- 
ters before  the  full  Committee. 

Senator  Church  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Aging  since  it  was  established 
In  1961.  He  also  IS  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Interior  Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands  and 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Subcommittee  on  International  Organiza- 
tions. 

Members  of  the  .Svibcommlttee  on  Con- 
sumer Interests  of  the  Elderly  are:  Frank 
Church  (D.-Idaho).  Chairman;  Harrison  A. 
Williams.  Jr.  (D.-N.J.);  Wayne  Morse  (D- 
Oregon);  Edmund  S.  Muskle  (D. -Maine); 
Edward  V.  Long  ( D. -Missouri ) :  Edward  M. 
Kennedy  (D.-Mass.i;  Ralph  Yarborough  (D.- 
Texas); Walter  F.  Mondale  (D -Minnesota); 
Hiram  L.  Fong  ( R. -Hawaii  i;  Frank  Carlson 
(R.-Kansas);  Thruston  B.  Morton  (R.-Ken- 
tuckv);  Clifford  P.  Hansen  (U.-Wyomlng) . 


THE  DROPOUT  PROBLEM 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  very  much  interested  in  the  'drop- 
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out"  problem.  Last  year,  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  Amendments  of 
1967  which  was  agreed  to  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and 
the  full  Senate,  and  was  retained  in  con- 
ference with  the  House.  The  amendment 
is  now  incorporated  Into  the  act  as  sec- 
tion 7  of  title  vn,  "Dropout  Prevention 
Projects."  It  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
President  in  both  his  budget  and  educa- 
tion messages,  and  by  the  Kemer  Com- 
mission. In  view  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
dropout  problem  and  its  implications  for 
our  society.  I  naturally  was  very  much 
disappointed  to  learn  that  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  failed  to  appro- 
priate a  cent.  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  will  reverse 
the  House  action  and  provide  the  full  $30 
million  that  has  been  authorized  and  in- 
cluded within  the  President's  budget. 

The  Jime  issue  of  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion's publication  American  Education 
has  spotlighted  the  school  dropout  prob- 
lem. In  one  of  the  articles.  Mr.  Daniel 
Schreiber  underscores  and  "outlines  the 
dimensions"  of  the  dropout  problem.  I 
ask  unariimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  full  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  In  addition.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  section 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  containing  my  amendment,  to- 
gether with  portions  of  a  statement  I 
made  on  the  Senate  floor  dealing  with 
this  problem,  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
Further  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  tabulation  of  the  dropout 
rates  in  some  of  our  Nation's  largest 
school  systems  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  beini?  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Seven  Hundred  Thovsand  Dropouts:  Amer- 
ica's Top  AcTHORrrr  CXtlines  the  Dimen- 
sions or  A  National  Problem 

(By  Daniel  Schreiber) 
In  America  today,  the  school  dropout  looms 
as  one  of  the  Nation's  major  problems.  Pres- 
idents of  the  United  States,  Congress,  Gov- 
ernors, special  commissions,  labor  and  busi- 
ness officials,  educators,  social  workers.  Juve- 
nile court  Judges — all  have  expressed  their 
concern  publicly  and  frequently.  Recent  re- 
ports and  events,  although  seemingly  dis. 
paxate.  highlight  almost  dally  our  Nation's 
anxiety  over  the  impact  that  the  school  drop- 
out Is  having  on  our  economy  and  stability. 
Yet,  the  school  dropout  problem  has  been 
with  us  a  long  time,  and  the  concern  of  edu- 
cators to  resolve  the  problem  is  not  new. 
Almost  100  years  ago.  In  1872.  a  paper  titled 
"The  Early  Withdrawal  of  Pupils  from 
School:  Its  Causes  and  Its  Remedies"  was 
presented  to  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Nationai  Education  Association. 

The  dropout  problem  has  become  more 
pressing  now  because  of  a  multiplicity  of  fac- 
tors which  are  largely  e.xtrlnsic  to  the  school 
and  peculiar  to  our  time  Some  of  them  are: 
The  high  rate  of  youth  unemployment, 
which  Is  sometimes  four  times  greater  than 
the  national  average  unemplo>-ment  rate. 

The  concliiuous  rise  in  delinquency  and 
crime  among  youths  although  large  sums  of 
money  are  being  spent  to  counteract  this 
development. 

Large-scale  migration  from  niral  and  farm 
areas  to  urban  centers. 

The   population   explosion — approximately 

3  8  million  youths  are  reaching  age  18  each 

year.  This  is  a  million  more   than  reached 

age  18  m   ld64  and  previous  years. 

The   increase   in   the   number   of   welfare 


famine*,  ecpedally  In  large  cities,  further 
heightened  by  a  marked  Increase  in  the  total 
coftt  of  public  asalstance.  (The  projected 
welfare  budget  for  New  York  City  for  the 
19«9  fiscal   ye«r  U  tl   billion!) 

The  elimination  of  unskilled  Jobs  through 
automation  and  the  Increased  use  of  tech- 
nology In  farming,  resulting  in  unemploy- 
ment. 

The  racial  riots  In  the  cities,  In  which  the 
participants  are  overwhelmingly  the  un- 
employed, out-of -school  youths  of  the  area. 

The  urgency  of  the  need  to  alleviate  some 
of  the  problems  created  by  the  dropouts  Is 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  two  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States  found  It  neces- 
sary to  call  Congress'  attention  to  the  situ- 
ation. President  Kennedy  referred  to  It  In 
his  State  of  the  Umon  Message  In  1963.  In 
his  message  to  Congress  on  education  In 
19<J5.  President  Johnson  said:  "In  our  IS 
largest  cities,  60  percent  of  the  lOth-grade 
students  from  poverty  neighborhoods  drop 
out  before  finishing  high  school.  The  cost  of 
this  neglect  run  high  both  for  youth  and  the 
Nation."  The  President  could  have  added 
that  another  10  percent  never  reached  the 
10th  grade. 

Congress  responded  affirmatively,  money 
was  appropriated,  projects  were  undertaken, 
and  programs  were  Introduced;  but  unfortu- 
nately they  were  neither  drastic  nor  suffi- 
ciently effective,  as  recent  reports  evidence. 
On  March  1,  1968,  the  President's  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders 
stated:  "The  most  dramatic  evidence  of  the 
relationship  between  educational  practices 
and  clvU  disorders  lies  In  the  high  Incidence 
of  not  participation  by  ghetto  youth  who 
have  not  completed  high  school."  One  day 
later,  the  Department  of  Labor,  through 
its  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  reported  that 
in  the  Nation's  30  largest  metropolitan  areas 
"32.7  percent  of  nonwhlte  youth  aged  16  to 
19  were  without  work  compared  with  an 
1 1  percent  jobless  rate  of  white  teenagers." 

Paradoxically,  all  of  this  comes  at  a  time 
when  the  holding  power  of  the  Nation's 
schools  is  at  Its  highest  and  the  number 
of  students  going  to  college  Increase  an- 
nually. In  1967,  721  students  graduated  irom 
high  school  for  every  1,000  students  who  were 
In  fifth  grade  eight  years  previously.  This 
compares  most  favorably  with  302  graduates 
per  1.000  fifth-grade  students  in  1932,  467 
graduates  in  1942,  522  graduates  In  1952,  and 
642  graduates  In  1962.  The  anomaly  lies  In 
the  fact  that  the  28  percent — the  279  former 
arth-graders — who  did  not  graduate  from 
high  school  last  year  represents  more  than 
three-fourths  of  a  million  youths,  many  of 
them  alienated  and  luiwanted. 

WHO    DROPS    OUT.    AND    WHY? 

Numerous  research  studies  dealing  with 
dropouts  have  been  made,  and  a  review  of 
the  literature  will  uncover  more  than  1,000 
references.  Essentially  they  are  undei-taken 
on  the  belief  that  if  we  were  to  know  why 
youths  leave  school  before  graduating  from 
high  school,  we  could  help  the  next  genera- 
tion graduate.  In  the  1965  book.  Dropout 
Studies:  Design  and  Conduct,  prepared  by 
the  National  Education  Association  in  coop- 
eration with  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 
Schreiber.  Kaplan,  and  Strom  indicate  that 
the  most  valuable  way  to  view  a  dropout 
study  Is  In  terms  of  Its  purpose.  Usually  a 
study  will  attempt  to  answer  a  specific  ques- 
tion such  as.  How  many  pupils  drop  out  of 
school?  What  are  the  reasons  for  dropping 
out?  Who  are  the  dropouts  and  what  are 
they  like?  What  happens  to  dropouts?  Which 
pupils  will  drop  out?  What  ways  and  means 
can  be  developed   to  reduce  dropout  rates? 

Although  each  dropout  Is  an  Individual 
whose  re.isons  for  dropping  out  are  peculiar 
to  himself,  these  studies  have  developed  a 
portrait  of  an  average  dropout.  He  Is  just 
past  his  16tb  birthday,  has  average  or  slightly 
below  average  intelligence,  and  is  more  likely 
to  be  a  boy   than  a  girl.  He  is  functioning 


below  his  potential:  he  Is  below  grade  level 
in  reading;  and  academically  he  Is  in  the 
lowest  quartlle.  He  Is  slightly  over  age  for  his 
grade,  having  been  held  back  once  in  the 
elementary  or  Junior  high  school  grades.  He 
has  not  been  In  trouble  with  the  law,  al- 
though he  does  take  up  an  inordinate 
amount  of  the  school  administrator's  time 
because  of  traancy  and  discipline.  He  seldom 
participates  in  extracurricular  activities;  he 
feels  rejected  by  the  school  and.  In  turn, 
rejects  the  school.  His  parents  were  school 
dropouts,  as  were  his  older  brother  and  sister. 
He  says  that  he  is  leaving  school  because  of 
lack  of  interest  but  that  he  will  get  a  high 
school  diploma.  In  some  way  or  other,  be- 
cause without  It  he  cannot  get  a  good  job. 
He  knows  the  reception  that  awaits  him  in 
the  outside  world,  yet  believes  that  it  cannot 
be  worse  than  remaining  In  school. 

A  study  published  by  the  New  Jersey  De- 
partment of  Education  in  1967,  titled  "Who 
Palled?"  reports  im  interview  with  a  highly 
perceptive  youth.  I  lun  going  to  quote  from 
it  fairly  extensively  to  demonstrate  that  the 
potential  dropoui.  knows  that  he  is  going  to 
drop  out  of  school  but  doesn't  know  how  to 
prevent  It.  And  neither  does  the  school.  Here 
It  Is: 

"At  first  you  don't  realize  you  are  going  to 
fall.  You  Bit  in  class  while  tlie  teacher  is 
explaining  things  and  you  Just  don't  under- 
stand what  she  Is  talking  about.  You  ask  a 
question  or  two  and  the  teacher  gives  you  the 
answer,  but  you  still  don't  understand.  So 
you  think  you  will  find  out  from  some  of 
your  friends  what  it's  all  about  because  you 
feel  kind  of  ashamed  to  keep  on  asking 
questions.  It  makes  you  feel  like  you're  kind 
of  dumb.  I  remember  the  first  time  I  asked 
the  kid  next  to  me  a  question  about  the 
work,  the  teacher  became  angry  and  said 
that  I  should  stop  fooling  around  and  pay 
attention.  .  .  .  You  know  there  ought  to  be 
some  time  in  school  when  you  could  get 
together  with  the  other  kids  in  your  class 
and  talk  about  the  things  you  would  be 
afraid  or  ashamed  to  ask  a  teacher." 

He  then  goes  on  to  describe  his  reactions 
to  the  first  big  test  in  that  class:  how  he 
wrote  answers  to  questions  he  made  up  be- 
cause he  was  ashamed  to  hand  in  an  empty 
paper  and  how  he  slouched  In  his  seat  so 
that  he  would  be  as  Inconspicuous  as  pos- 
sible. Finally  the  papers  were  returned  and 
charitably  his  was  placed  face  down.  Without 
looking  at  it,  he  folded  It  and  placed  It  In 
his  pocket.  Let  him  tell  what  he  did  next. 
"I  felt  so  upset  I  couldn't  go  to  my  next  class 
right  away.  I  went  to  the  boy's  room.  I  went 
into  the  John  and  took  the  paper  out  of  my 
pocket  to  look  at  It.  It  didn't  have  a  mark.' 
Failure  bred  more  failure,  followed  by  class- 
cutting  and  truancy,  and  finally  the  reallza- 
Uon  that  there  was  no  hope.  "By  April  my 
parents  had  accepted  the  idea  that  I  was 
going  to  fail  and  they  couldn't  do  anything 
about  it:  the  teacher  knew  I  was  going  to 
fail,  and  she  couldn't  do  anything  about  it; 
I  knew  I  was  going  to  fall  and  couldn't  do 
anything  about  It.  Somehow  I  found  myself 
going  around  more  with  the  other  kids  in  the 
class  who  were  also  falling." 

Could  this  boy  have  been  helped  to  becoine 
successful  In  a  different  school  with  a  differ- 
ent program?  His  failure  became  apparent  in 
senior  high  school,  but  what  of  those  pupils 
whose  failure  Is  obvious  In  the  first  and  sec- 
ond grade?  In  one  recent  study  based  on  in- 
formation from  the  cumulative  record  cards 
of  graduates  and  drop>out8  In  an  Industrial 
community  In  Pennsylvania,  the  Investigator 
uncovered  two  predictors  of  school  failure  and 
dropout  proneness  which  should  shock  all 
educators.  If  a  child,  when  he  entered  school 
at  age  six,  came  from  a  home  where  the 
father  "vaa  not  working  and  where  there  was 
no  phone,  the  chances  were  eight  out  of  10 
that  he  would  drop  out  before  graduating. 
Also,  If  he  were  not  achieving  academically 
after  the  end  of  the  first  grade  and  he  had 
to  repeat  the  first  or  second  grade,  his  chances 
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of  not  graduating  were  eight  out  of  10.  He 
^condemned  to  failure  at  the  age  of  sU^ 
^ere  are  a  good  many  stirrings  now  that 
should  help  improve  the  dropout  situation 
n^  this  Nation's  cumulative  efforts  make 
^^einselves  felt.  Schools  are  starting  preven- 
tive programs  earlier;  New  York  State  for 
example^  has  authorized  public  preschool 
education  for  three-  and  four-year-olds, 
schools  are  paying  more  attention  U>  reme- 
diation within  the  regular  prograni  and  are 
taking  more  responsibility  for  working  out- 
side the  formal  setting.  Closer  community 
involvement  Is  being  built  Into  many  school 
activities  because  of  the  positive  Influence  of 
the  home  and  neighborhood  upon  youngsters 
inclination  to  stay  in  schools. 

The  Federal  Government  has  become  in- 
creasingly interested  in  public  education  and 
m  recent  years  Congress  has  responded  by 
allocating  substantial  sums  of  money  to  help 
in  developing  and  maintaining  programs  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  related  to  the  school  drop- 
out.  It   initiated   and   supported   the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963.  the  Elementary 
and  secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  Head 
Start    and    Follow    Through    programs,    the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,   the   Job  Corps 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,   and 
Manpower  Development  Training  centers.  -The 
Nationai  Defense  Education  Act  has  funded 
programs,  now  under  the  Education  Profes- 
sions Development  Act,  to  upgrade  the  qual- 
ity of  teachers  and  counselors.  At  the  present 
time  a  task  force  at  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion Is  preparing  a  study  related  to  the  drop- 
out program  authorized  by  a  1967  ixmendment 
to  the  ESEA 


commission  on  Civil  Disorders,  make  good 
the  promises  of  American  democracy  to  aU 
citizens-urban  and  rural,  white  and  black, 
Sp^'h  surname,  American  Indian,  and  every 
minority  group."  To  do  less  Is  to  challenge 
the  very  fabric  of  our  society  and  the  possi- 
bVmi^  for  growth  and  stability  In  America. 


dealing  with  the  causes 
"Project  Re-entry."  a  program  supported 
by  the  bureau  of  guidance  of  the  New  York 
State  education  department,  grew  out  of  the 
1963  summer  return-to-school  program  which 
had  been  coordinated  by  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education.  The  program,  designed  to  support 
the  summer  efforto  of  guidance  counselors  In 
local  school  districts,  uses  Intensive  guidance 
and  counseling  of  both  parents  and  pupils 
to  encourage  potential  and  actual  dropouts  to 
retvirn  to  school  in  the  fall.  It  also  seeks  to 
encourage  partlclpattng  schools  to  reappraise 
current  programs  for  these  pupils. 

In  1963,  Francis  Keppel,  then  U.S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  stated.  "The  funda- 
mental goal  Is  not  merely  to  keep  children 
in  school  but  to  educate  them.  The  test  of 
success,  therefore,  Is  not  merely  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  dropout  rate  but  the  improvement 
of  the  educational  product." 

All  of  the  new  programs  to  combat  the 
dropout  rate  have  some  good  in  them.  At  the 
very  least,  they  demonstrate  the  Nations 
concern  and  effort  to  resolve  serious  economic 
and  social  problems,  but  essentially  they  are 
rear- guard  actions.  They  are  not  getting  at 
the  roots  of  the  problem  which  Is  to  educate 
all  children  for  a  meaningful,  participating, 
successful  life  in  a  democratic  society.  For  the 
overriding  fact  Is  simply  that  there  is  in- 
creasingly UtUe  place  in  our  society  for  the 
dropout. 

Our  schools  mmt  recognize  these  facts  and 
try  to  aUeviate  the  early  conditions  associated 
with  the  development  of  atUtudes  and  be- 
havior which  lead  to  dropping  out.  Motiva- 
tion and  the  opportunity  necessary  to  pro- 
vide greater  success  In  school  must  be  offered. 
Otherwise,  staying  In  school  becomes  an  end 
In  itself  rather  than  a  means  to  an  end. 

The  United  States,  no  matter  how  produc- 
tive and  affluent  it  is.  cannot  afford  to  have 
almost  one  million  youths  drop  out  of  school 
each  year  to  become  unwanted  and  unem- 
ployed. The  accumulation  of  the  millions  of 
excluded  and  aUenated  youths  and  young 
adults  cannot  and  will  not  remain  quiescent. 
We  must  reconstruct  our  educational  system 
to  provide  relevant,  successful  experiences  for 
all  chUdren  so  that  they  will  become  and 
remain  an  intep^l  part  of  our  society.  We 
must,  in  the  words  of  the  Nationai  Advisory 
CXIV 1149— Part  14 


Demonstration  Projects  To  Prevent 

Dropouts 
SEC    172.  Title  VII  of  the  Elementary  and 
secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  Is  an^ended 
S  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section 
as  follows : 

"DROPOUT  prevention  PROJECTS 

••Sec    707     (a)    The   Commissioner   Is   au- 
thorized to  arrange  by  contrax:t  grant,  or  oth- 
erwise   with  local   educational   agencies   for 
^carrying  out  by  such  agencies  in  schools 
which  (i     are  located  in  urban  or  rural  are^ 
TaY  have  a  high  percentage  of  children  from 
f'amllles  with  an  ^come  not  exceeding    he 
low-income    factor,    as    dehned    in    section 
103(c)     and   (3)    have  a  high  Percentage  of 
such   ChUdren   who   do   not   complete   their 
eSucatlok  m  elementary  °r  secondary  school 
7t  demonstration  Projects  In  vol  vmg  the  use 
of  innovative  methods,  systems,  "^f  «f  ?|^'  °^ 
programs   which  show  promise  of   reducing 
Se   number  of   such  children  who  do  not 
^mp^etT  their  education  in  elementary  and 

^°b??hrc"mmissioner  shall  approve  ar- 
raneements  pursuant  to  this  sectiori  only  on 
rppClon   by   a   local    educational   agency 

^".?,rthat^hf;rf;ect  will  be  carried  out 
m  one  or  more  schools  described  in  subsec- 

''°"2)'*that  the  applicant  1^"  ;^«^»5^„f,,i;;^ 
reasons  for  such  children  not  completing 
their  ^ucatlon  and  has  designed  a  program 

^".^sTthareffecm;  procedures.  Including 
obll^tlvl  measurements  of  educational 
^^ev^i^ents,  will  be  adopted  for  evaluat  ng 
^   least   annually   the   effectiveness   of    the 

^■^^4?  th^t^he  project  hasibeen  approved  ^y 
the  appropriate  SUie  educational  agency^ 

•Mc)  There  is  authorized  to  be  approprl- 
,t«ri  not  to  exceed  $30,000,000  for  the  period 
pndlne  Ju^e  M  1969.  and  $30,000,000  for  the 
S  ve'renmng  June  30.  1970.  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  this  section." 


80  percent  of  youngsters  aged  5  to  17  were 
in  school.  By  January  1967,  the  estimate  for 
the  same  group  was  97  percent. 

Also  of  the  2.7  million  ninth  graders  of 
1956  i.9  million  or  69  percent  ultimately 
graduated.  Of  the  3.8  million  ninth  grade 
youngsters  today,  it  is  projected  that  2.9  mil- 
lion or  77  percent  will  successfully  complete 
high  school.  While  this  1967  projection  rep- 
resents a  significant  Increase  to  the  1956 
date  If  It  proves  accurate,  this  Nation  will 
still  be  faced  with  a  dropout  rate  of  23  per- 
cent m   1970.  

Think  of  It.  Mr.  President,  a  dropout  rate 
of  23  percent  In  1970.  This  at  a  time  when 
technological  change  Is  occurring  at  »"  ever- 
Increasing  pace.  This  at  a  time  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, when  even  educated  Americans  realize 
the  truth  of  the  Chinese  proverb  that  learn- 
ing is  like  rowing  upstream;  not  to  .-advance 
is  to  drop  back."  With  the  knowledge  explo- 
ston  the  educated  citizens  find  It  a  struggle 
t^  keep  from  dropping  back.  The  dropout 
confronting  both  the  education  explosion 
and    a   shrinking    unskilled    Job    market.    Is 

"TJ^a^Tthe  united  States,  tl^re  are  not 
enough  jobs  for  the  unskilled.  We  are  told 
that  for  every  10  unskilled  workers  there  are 
only  seven  unskilled  Job  vacancies.  By  1970 
It  is  estimated  that  only  5  Percent  of  our 
lobe  will  be  unskilled.  Thus  the  problems  al- 
ready serious  today  will  become  more  so  to- 
J^row.  For  today  there  are  1  """"/"^^^^^P; 
outs  under  21  who  are  out  of  work^  And  it 
has  been  estimated  that  the  decade  of  the 
smiee  by  its  conclusion,  will  have  produced 
some  T'i  million  school  dropouU. 

MURPHY     DROPOtJT    AMENDMENT 


Eli:mentart  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
1967 


THE  dropout  problem— educator's 
ACHILLES'    HEEL 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  has  helped  to  alert  the  Nation  and  bring 
^'our  atte^on  the  special  Pro^emsof  the 
disadvantaged.  Yet,  because  of  the  urgeiicy 
of  the  dro^ut  problem,  in  our  large  metro- 
^UUn  cX  aSd  because  of  the  realization 
?^at  our  society  demands  educated  and 
mmed  citlzens,\here  is  a  Rowing -im- 
natlence"  both  in  the  Congress  and  in  the 
country  ov^r  the  failure  to  tod  programs 
that  wUl  actually  reduce  the  dropout  rato^ 
Mr.  President,  the  dropout  Problem  truly 
is  one  of  the  most  serious  domestic  problems 
facing  America.  We  are  told  that  approxi- 
matefy  1  r^Uion  students  are  dropping  out 
School  each  year.  This  Is  not  only  a  per- 
"Ltr^et  preventing   ^"U  development 

%sTy  Ts^fe^tf  Vo^r  drop^t  llappearl 
in  our %Sng' crime  statistics.  In  our  Ju- 
v^n°"e  delinquency  rolls,  in  our  penal  and 
^o^rectlve  li^tltutlons.  and  on  our  welfare 

^°DT  Conant  In  his  1961  book.  "Slums  and 
^iiiburbT"  warned  that  social  dynamite  was 
^umuTatl^  in  our  large  cities.  Much  of 
?^^  "social  dynamite"  results  from  those 
Who  ha^e  dropped  out  of  school  and  are  out 

of  work.  ^,,. 

We  are    of  course,  making  some  progress. 
For  example,  In  1900  It  was  estimated  that 


Because  of  the  urgency  of  the  dropout 
problem  and  society's  stake  in  finding  a  solu- 
Uon,  I  offered  and  the  committee  acceptedan 
amendment  aimed  at  the  dropm.t  problems^ 
lar.  President.  I  want  to  thank  Senator  Moree 
and  other  committee  members  for  their 
strong  support  and  acceptance  "f  my  drop- 
out prevention  demonstration  program. 

My  amendment  added  to  title  VII  author- 
izes an  additional  $30  million  for  projects  de- 
signed    for    dropout    prevention.    It    '^    oe- 
s  gned  to  give  nUxlmum  fiexibility  and  free- 
dom at  the  local  level  for  experimentation^ 
It  U  based  on  the  premise  that  answers  have 
not  i«  vet  been  found  which  will  make  dra- 
matlTchanges  in  poverty  area  schools.  Under 
The    pro^aL,    lo<^l    and    State   educational 
agencieTwlU    submit    -novaUve    propyls 
Which  zero   in  on  a  P^'^^^^'^^'^l  I 
particular  classroom  in  an  effort  to  h*^*  ^ 
Sialor  impact  on  the  dropout  problem.  The 
TmendJ^rrequlres  that  eligible -h^^^oe 
located  in  an  urban  area,  have  a  high  per 
cTnt^e  of  children  from  families  of  low  m- 
^mTand  have  a  high  percentage  of  children 
who  drop  out  of  school. 

Before  appix>ving  projects  conceived  at  the 
local  level,  the  local  school  district  is  re 
q^red  to  IdenUfy  the  school,  analyze  the 
Sns  for  and  tailor  programs  to  meet  the 
dropout  problem,  provide  effective  Procedures 
including  objective  measurements  of  educa- 
Uona?  achievement,  for  evaluating  the  pro- 
gram, and  secure  the  approval  of  the  State 

educational  agency.  

Two    recent    articles,    one    from    the   west 
coas^  and  one  from  the  east  coast  are  most 
Srbrng,   and  show  the  "mellness  of  my 
amendment.  One  report  came  from  the  No 
vember  2  New  York  -nmes  article  which  re 
ported  that  in  New  York  City- 
Pupils  in  the  city  school  system  arc  con- 
tinuing to  lose  ground  in  reading  and  arith- 

""onthe  following  day  from  the  west  coast 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  reported— 

•Student  m  the  Los  Angeles  City  SchooU^ 
oartlcularly  those  In  the  first  three  grades 
L"  Ifr^ong'the  worst  readers  In  the  naUoi." 

These  reports  from  the  largest  cities  of 
the  Nation's  two  largest  States  certainly  have 
disturbing  future  Implications  and  will  have 
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a  bearing  on  our  ability  to  deal  with  the  and  International  economics,  mass  social 

dropout  problem    Since  reading  la  the  baalc  unrest. 

skill,  the  key  to  successful  school  achieve-  j^^.  president,  the  human  mind  bog- 
ment.  the  need  for  remedial  stepa  are  appar-  .  /wmniit^rs  smoke  when  con- 
ent  For  the  correlation  between  poor  read-  K'^S  and  computers  »moKe  wnen  con 
ing.  poor  «:hool  performance,  and  the  drop-  fronted  with  these  epochal  occurrences 
out  arTall  too  great  I  ask  consent  that  the  and  their  .significance  and  interrelation- 
New  York  Times  and  Los  Angeles  Times  ar-  ships.  Much  hard  Study  and  not  a  little 
tides  and  an  editorial  from  the  Los  Angeles  prayer  are  necessary  for  a  man  to  under- 
Herald-Examlner  be  printed  In  full  at  the  stand  and  come  to  personal  tenns  with 
conclusion  of  my  remarks.  ^j^g  j-es  gestae  of  our  times. 

The  PaEsioiNG  OTFicra  Without  objection,  However,  there  is  one  extremely  im- 

itis  so  ordered^          _..,„,    .     „^„,  »^.  portant  fact  Of  preient-day  life  that  is 

.ro^u'^Zrsocr:^yZTao.T./^r:r\T  both  Clear  and  encoui^glng.  That  is  the 

lar  on  program  after  program,  but  experience  inci-easlng    move    on   the    part    of   some 

has  demonstrated    that   educational   repair  Eastern  European  countries  toward  na- 

jobs  are  extremely  costly  and  equally  diffl-  tional  self-determination  and   a  social, 

cult — witness  the  Job  Corps.  political,  and  cultural  reform  that  en- 

My  amendment  seeks  to  find  and  to  reach  hances  rather  than  diminishes  the  per- 

the  root  causes  of  the  dropout  problem.  It  ^^^^  freedom  of  its  citizens, 

provides  additional  resources  and  throws  a  rnamtain     Mr     Prp«!lrfpnt     that    the 

challenge    to    the    educational    community.  £  maintain.   Mr.  f  fesj°«"''   .\*^^^^^ 

Prevent  dropouu.  If  our  educational  system  US.  Senate  now  has  the  opportunity  to 

can  reduce  or  prevent  the  dropout  problem,  encourage    and    assist    the    stirrings    of 

It  will  not  only  be  saving  society  the  cost  of  democratic  hope  in  these  countries.  We 

the  cure,  but  also  It  will  be  eliminating  the  can  profTer  this  encouragement  in  such 

AchilUea'  heel  of  our  educational  system.  ^  ^^y  ^^3^  ^jn  ^ot  be  misunderstood  nor 

Mr.  President.  I  am  convinced  that  this  resented  by  the  leaders  of  these  nations, 

kind   of   approach   will  result   In  programs  ^^             identify  ourselves  clearly  with 

that   will   not  only   have  an   impact   at   the  i_  „„„i,„n„„'u„  ..oUfvlnir  tho  Human 

local  level,  but  have  nationwide  slgninance.  their  aspirations  by  '  ^^^^^K  j;^^  ".^*" 

Zeroing  resources  on  certain  target  schooU  or  Rights  Conventions  now  pending  in  the 

classrooms  will   accelerate  the   collection  of  Senate. 

objective  data  that  will  permit  us  to  deter-  Tlie  rights  of  personal  and  national 

mine  what  programs  work  and  what  pro-  fieedom,    self-determination    of   a    sov- 

gr.ims  do  rot  My  staff  and  I  have  talked  to  p^eign  people,  true  representation  of  the 

many  people  regarding  this  dropout  pro,K»al  j    j^^           j^  ^^^^^  ^  democratic 

ierSTuleflntere^'trscS^irof^S^l;  ^''1^'''';.'''' '^' '"''T^li^^'^n.'^n 

of  California.  Superintendent  Jack  Crowther.  ly  m  the  various  Human  Rights  Comen- 

of  the  Loa  Angeles  city  school  system.  Dr.  tions  that  we  in  the  Senate  now  have  the 

Ralph  Dailard.  of  the  San  Diego  school  sys-  opportunity  to  ratify. 

tem  and  Dr.  Wilson  Riles,  of  California  Com-  Qur  explicit  support  of  these  conven- 

pensatory  Education.  All  seem  to  think  this  ^^^^^  ^jjj  ^^^  ^j^ggg  nations  emerging  from 

T^^S'^Jcr^^  ^L^lCsTn'*  ^1^  '•^^^T:?H^^^^iiLlflSron'^fThes'e'Lr 

schools  *''^  ^''*^  them.  Ratification  of  these  con- 
ventions  will  let  these  people  and  their 

Dropout  rates— Percent  of  September  tS60  leaders  know  that  we  support  them  be- 

ffrade   10  doss   not   graduating   in   June  cause  we  desire  for  them  these  same  free- 

1963  doms  we  enjoy  in  this  country.  We  will 

City:                                                  Percent  demonstrate  that  our  interest  is  altrtils- 

New  York  ci;y - 37.05  tic  and  not  based  on  a  desire  for  any 

Chicago  33.95  i^jnd  of  domination  or  oppressive  influ- 

Los  Angeles - --  22.83  gj^^g  gygj.  their  national  affairs. 

Philadelphia   - 46.60  ^^  President,  here  is  an  opportunity 

^'[^ore,'Md:::::::::::::::::::::  34.98  for  the  umted  states  to  speak  loudiy  to 

Houston                I    21.  39  the  worid  that  we  believe  in  what  these 

Cleveland --  31. 37  conventions  contain,  and  signify  not  only 

Washington.  DC... 29.61  for  ourselves  but  for  all  men.  It  also  pro- 

st.  Louis 24. 70  vides  a  vehicle  to  speak  to  the  world  in  a 

MUwaukee   26.19  way  in  which  no  one  can  find  fault.  That. 

San    Francisco '  lUn  in  itself,  should  be  added  to  the  above- 

Boeton - 35  90  ^^^^^  events  that  have  made,  and  are 

New^Orieans 27  10  making,  our  times  so  interesting  in  which 

" '  to  live. 

Source :  Library  ot  Congress.  ^-^^^^^^— ^— ^— 


RATIFY  HUMAN  RIGHTS  CONVEN- 
TIONS—ENCOURAGE EASTERN  EU- 
ROPEAN SELF-DETERMINATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  1967 
has,  indeed,  been  a  remarkable  year  in 
which  to  have  lived.  So  far.  1968  has  been, 
and  promises  to  be,  even  more  remark- 
able. 

The  catalog  of  change  is  so  sweeping 
and  so  complex  that  merely  to  list  them 
individually  would  fill  the  Record  for 
many,  many  p>ages.  Suffice  to  say  that 
they  have  occurred  in  every  sector  of  life 
we  contemplate:  ecumenism,  heart  trans- 
plants, Chinese  cultural  revolution,  de- 
deifying  De  Gaulle,  American  political 
life,  negotiations  on  Vietnam,  national 


CREATION  OF  CONSUMER  PRO- 
TECTION AND  ENVIRONMENTAL 
HEALTH  SERVICE  IN  HEW 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
pleased  to  note  the  release  by  the  Pres- 
ident on  Saturday  of  the  report  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare on  the  "Role  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  Bringing  High  Quality  Health 
Care  to  All  of  the  American  People."  The 
creation  of  a  Consumer  Protection  and 
Environmental  Health  Service  will  pro- 
vide an  important  focus  for  problems  of 
environmental  quality.  The  new  Service 
will  have  three  branches — the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  the  National  Air 
Pollution  Control  Administration,  and 
the  Environmental  Control  Administra- 
tion. 


Mr.  President,  the  most  important 
aspect  of  this  far-reaching  reorganiza- 
tion is  the  increased  emphasis  which  will 
l>e  given  to  environmental  quality. 

With  ever-increasing  dangers  from  air 
pollution,  new  attention  must  be  given  to 
the  prevention  and  control  of  dangerous 
contaminants  in  the  atmosphere.  The 
National  Air  Pollution  Control  Adminis- 
tration will  provide  a  more  prominent 
role  for  air  pollution  control  which  will 
serve  the  national  interest  well  by  mak- 
ing more  visible  the  Federal  activities  in 
this  sphere,  thereby  creating  a  con- 
tinuing public  awareness  of  the  dangers 
of  air  pollution.  In  addition  to  this,  by 
raising  admlnisti-atively  the  level  of  air 
pollution  prevention  and  control  pro- 
grams, the  needs  of  air  pollution  can 
receive  more  important  priorities  within 
the  overall  health  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

I  wish  to  underscore  my  .strong  feel- 
ings that  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  is  the  most  appropri- 
ate Department  for  our  air  quality  pro- 
gram. 

The  selection  of  Mr.  Charles  C.  Johi^.- 
son  as  the  new  head  for  the  Consumer 
Protection  and  Environmental  Health 
Semce  is  a  wise  choice.  He  Is  a  career 
Public  Health  Service  officer  who  has 
wide  experience  in  the  areas  he  will  be 
asked  to  direct.  He  has  recently  served, 
during  a  leave  of  absence,  as  the  assistant 
commissioner  for  environmental  health 
in  New  York  City.  Mr.  Johnson  was  the 
man  responsible  for  planning,  develop- 
ing. Implementing,  and  evaluating  all 
environmental  health  programs  and  ac- 
tivities for  New  York  City.  This  experi- 
ence will  ser\'e  him  well  in  his  new  office. 
As  assistant  commissioner  in  New  York 
City,  Mr.  Johnson  served  as  the  city's 
health  department  representative  on  Its 
air  pollution  control  board,  the  air  pol- 
lution control  medical  advisory  commit- 
tee, and  the  mayor's  emergency  control 
board.  In  addition,  Mr.  Johnson  repre- 
sented the  city  health  department  on  the 
mayor's  consumer  coimcil,  the  interde- 
partmental sewerage  council,  and  the 
New  York  City  water  advisoi-y  commit- 
tee. 

Previously,  during  his  20  years  as  a 
Public  Health  Service  officer,  he  served 
as  the  ennronmental  health  officer  for 
the  Indian  health  program  and  as  a. 
member  of  the  Surgeon  General's  task 
force  on  the  organization  of  the  National 
Center  for  Urban  and  Industrial  Health, 
a  program  which  he  will  now  have  under 
his  direction.  We  are  fortunate  to  have 
as  the  Administrator  of  the  Consumer 
Protection  and  Eiivironmental  Health 
Senice  a  man  with  such  impressive  cre- 
dentials and  wide-ranging  experience. 

The  Consumer  Protection  and  En- 
vironmental Health  Service  will  have 
three  main  components.  The  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  the  National  Air 
Pollution  Control  Administration,  and 
the  Environmental  Control  Administra- 
tion. Within  the  last  2  years,  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  has  modified 
its  policeman  posture.  It  Is  seeking  the 
advice  of  Industry  on  proposed  new  reg- 
ulations. It  Is  encouraging  self-regula- 
tion by  Industry  of  Its  own  activities.  In 
addition,  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
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tration  Is  encouraging  the  States  to  as- 
sume much  of  the  routine  surveillance  of 
industry  practices. 

Beyond  these  changes,  the  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act,  to  name  just  one  example, 
has  given  Important  consiuner  protec- 
tion responsibilities  to  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration. 

Tlie  Environmental  Control  Adminis- 
tration will  be  composed  primarily  of  the 
program  elements  of  the  National  Cen- 
ter for  Radiological  Health  and  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Urban  and  Industrial 
Health.  As  the  environment  In  which  we 
work  and  live  is  more  completely  under- 
stood, the  need  for  protection  of  this 
environment  Is  apparent.  Focusing  the 
solid  waste  disposal  program,  the  occu- 
pational health  program,  and  the  ra- 
diological health  program,  to  name  just 
a  few  responsibilities  of  this  new  Ad- 
ministration, will  bring  necessary  new 
attention  to  the  protection  of  the  con- 
sumer in  his  environment. 

Mr.  President,  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Wcl^re,  Hon.  Wilbur 
Cohen,  summed  up  very  well  the  role 
that  the  new  Administration  will  be  ex- 
pected to  play  in  our  rapidly  changing 
society  in  his  report  to  the  President: 

Man's  environmental  milieu  consists  of 
three  generally  differentiated  aspects:  the 
environment  of  air.  water,  land,  and  stress; 
the  environment  of  home.  work,  school,  etc.; 
and  environment  of  the  products  man  con- 
sumes and  uses.  Contaminants  are  present 
In  each  of  these  three  environments.  More- 
over, technologic  change  is  producing  an  In- 
creasing use  of  chemicals  and  synthetics  In 
fabrics,  In  household  products,  as  well  as  In 
food.  Technology  likewise  is  adding  to  the 
contamination  of  the  air  and  waters  and 
man's  working  and  living  environments. 

If  the  Consumer  Protection  and  En- 
vironmental Health  Service  can  cope 
with  these  problems,  as  I  believe  it  can. 
the  national  interest  will  benefit  Im- 
mensely. For  this  reason,  I  commend 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  es- 
tablishing the  Consumer  Protection  and 
Environmental  Health  Service. 


ASSASSINATIONS:     "LIKE     A     FAD. 
LIKE  HOOLA  HOOPS" 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
President.  I  read  a  very  disturbing  article 
which  quotes  a  leading  sociologist  In  this 
country  as  saying  that  assassination  at- 
tempts *rill  accelerate  "like  a  fad,  like 
hoola  hoops"  in  this  country  because  of 
the  "contagion  phenomenon"  of  vio- 
lence. The  article  is  upsetting.  It  needs 
our  immediate  attention,  for  its  contents 
begin  to  confirm  what  many  of  us  have 
refused  to  believe  about  our  society. 

While  these  observations  by  leading 
psychiatrists  and  university  sociologists 
are  alarming  and  may  be  true.  I  have 
not  given  into  this  conclusion.  In  fact. 
Dr.  Robert  Coles,  a  psychiatrist  at  Har- 
vard University,  says  in  this  article: 

The  hazard  of  thinking  in  terms  of  pro- 
gression of  assassinations  Is  that  by  focus- 
ing on  discreet  events  it  ignores  the  things 
that  bring  the  progression.  After  all,  racial 
tension  and  International  violence  Is  pro- 
gressing, too. 

We  sorrow  at  the  isolated  event  and 
mourn  the  loss.  But  there  is  a  long  line 
of  "things  that  bring  the  progression" 


which  usually  receive  a  token  of  our  col- 
lective effort.  We  have  talked  a  lot  about 
these    "things."    We    have    legislation 
pending  on  these  "things."  And  yet  when 
these  "things" — defacto  education,  in- 
adequate housing,  lack  of  decent  jobs, 
poor  health  care,  meager  welfare  as- 
sistance, and  the  like— face  us,  we  will 
talk  of  budget  cuts,  priorities  to  a  violent 
war,  and  local  Initiative.  In  the  scheme 
of  things  we  wait,  but  waiting  is  painful. 
I   introduced   a  sense  of   the   Senate 
resolution.      Senate      resolution      302. 
which  asks  the  Senate  to  call  on  In- 
stitutions,   agencies,    and    private   citi- 
zens—specifically,  the   mass   media    of 
broadcasting,  the  press,  motion  pictures, 
manufacturers    of    popular    fiction — to 
undertake  a  thorough  self-examination 
to  determine  in  what  way  they  might  be 
contributing  to  the  atmosphere  of  vio- 
lence In  America,  or  as  the  article  calls 
it.  "contagion  phenomenon."  It  seems  to 
me  that  If  we  are  going  to  prove  these 
prophets  wrong,  that  the  Senate  will  act 
promptly  on  this  important  resolution 
in  order  to  encourage  the  reorientation 
of  our  thinking  and  behavior.  Lest  we 
need  some  further  prodding.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  the  article  entitled  "Social  Scien- 
tists  Find   Pattern   in   Assassinations," 
published  in  the  New  York  Times. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Social  Scientists  Find  Pattern  in  Assassi- 
nations: "Contagion  Phenomenon"  Is 
Discussed  by  Psychiatrists  and  UNiVERsrrY 
Sociologist 

(By  John  Leo) 

Many  social  scientists  say  they  fear  that 
the  shootings  of  President  Kennedy,  Malcolm 
X,  Medgar  Evers,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.  and  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy — 
after  a  long  period  in  which  assassinations 
were  rare — represent  the  accelerating  curve 
of  a  new  pattern.  They  say  this  even  though 
little  direct  research  has  been  done  on  assas- 
sination. 

••Clinical  experience  does  suggest  some  sort 
of  contagion  phenomenon,"  said  Dr.  Joseph 
Satten.  a  psychiatrist  at  the  Menninger 
Foundation  in  Topeka,  Kan. 

••The  more  people  see  of  these  things,  the 
more  they  tend  to  increase." 

Amital  Etzioni,  a  sociologist  at  Columbia 
University,  said  yesterday  that  '•there  will  be 
more  assassinations  and  attempted  assassi- 
nations of  political  leaders  in  the  United 
States  during  the  next  several  years." 

His  statement  is  based  on  studies  by  him- 
self and  others  of  violence  and  other  acts  of 
public  hostility — prison  riots,  slum  riots, 
bomb  scares  and  mass  murders. 

These  studies.  Mr.  Etzioni  said,  show  that 
highly  publicized  and  draniatlc  acts  of  de- 
fiant behavior  tend  to  repeat  themselves  at 
an  accelerating  pace  for  a  brief  period,  and 
then  end  abruptly. 

However,  few  social  scientists  are  prepared 
to  .agree  with  Mr.  Etzlonl's  flat  prediction 
that  assassination  attempts  will  accelerate 
"like  a  fad,  like  hoola  hoops." 

Nell  Smelser,  author  of  "A  Theory  of  Col- 
lective Behavior"  (Free  Press)  and  professor 
of  sociology  at  Berkeley,  obEcrved  that  after 
Richard  Speck's  murder  of  eight  student 
nurses  in  Chicago,  and  Charles  J.  Whitman's 
sniper-slaying  of  14  in  Texas,  an  18-year-old 
Arizonan,  Robert  B.  Smith,  killed  five  women 
In  a  beauty  parlor  and  said  he  got  the  idea 
from  Speck  and  Whitman. 

"A  highly  dramatized  event."  Professor 
Smesler  said,  "channels  and  focuses  the  un- 
structured diffuse  hostility  and  potential  for 


violence  that  exists  In  our  society.  This  kind 
Is  a  kind  of  natural  sequence,  and  studies  on 
hysteria,  sexual  psychopathic  acts  and  swas- 
tika-painting show  It." 

David  Kaplowltz.  a  sociologist  at  Colum- 
bia's Bureaii  of  Social  Research,  studied  "the 
contagion  phenomenon"  in  the  wave  of  swas- 
tikas painted  on  svnagogues  and  tombstones 
of  Jews  during  the  winter  of  1960.  Within 
three  weeks  of  the  first  swastika-painting  in 
Germany,  more,  than  a  thousand  were  re- 
ported in  the  United  States. 

••It  was  a  typical  curve  for  collective  de- 
viant behavior,"  he  said.  •It  rose  rapidly, 
peaked  early,  then  petered  away  to  nothing. 
It's  not  at  all  Implausible  that  this  pheno- 
menon would  apply  to  assassinations." 

If  assassinations  are  being  dramatized  be- 
fore the  nation,  sociologists  say,  so  is  the 
arrest — and  in  Lee  Harvey  Oswald's  case,  the 
murder — of  suspected  assassins. 

•'The  hazard  of  thlnklnt;  in  terms  of  pro- 
gression of  assassinations."  .said  Robert  Coles, 
a  psychiatrist  at  Harvard  University,  that  by 
focussing  on  discreet  events  It  Ignores  the 
things  that  bring  the  progression.  After  all, 
racial  tension  and  international  violence  Is 
progressing  too." 


WATER  POLLUTION 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tion Is  confronted  with  an  urgent  need 
to  develop  adequate  programs  to  fight 
water  pollution.  Congress  has  taken 
steps  to  assure  that  this  need  will  be 
met. 

In  1965  and  agam  In  1966,  the  Federal 
Government  responded  to  the  national 
demand  for  water  iwUution  control.  "Hie 
latter  legislation,  the  Clean  Water  Res- 
toration Act  of  1966,  has  aroused  little 
if  any  criticism  because  It  authorized  a 
massive  investment  of  Federal  funds  to 
construct  water  pollution  control  facil- 
ities. 

The  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965.  which 
was  a  synthesis  of  the  concern  expressed 
by  both  Houses  of  Congress,  seems  to 
create  a  different  response.  The  1965  act 
required  establishment  of  federally  ap- 
proved water  quality  standards  for  every 
interstate  river,  lake,  stream,  and  coastal 
water  of  the  United  States.  But,  more 
than  that,  the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1967 
Issued  a  declaration  that  the  water  pol- 
lution control  philosophy  of  the  people 
of  this  Nation  is  to  enhance  water 
quality. 

Today,  some  Individuals  and  organi- 
zations seem  to  be  attempting  to  under- 
mine the  basic  concept  of  that  legl.sla- 
tlon.  Many  of  them  are  now  saying  that 
water  quality  enhancement  Is  inconsist- 
ent with  the  purposes  of  this  legislation. 
State  and  local  water  pollution  control 
officials  and  many  representatives  of  in- 
dustry are  being  deluged  with  propa- 
ganda which  suggests  that  Congress 
wanted  something  else  other  than  water 
quality  enhancement. 

There  has  been  little  open  public  dis- 
cussion of  this  issue  and  a  plethora  of 
misinformation.  However,  a  recent  ar- 
ticle in  the  May  30  issue  of  Engineers 
News  Record  provides  a  more  detailed 
discussion  of  the  questions  at  hand. 

I  know  that  Senators  are  concerned 
with  this  issue,  and  I  know  that  a  great 
deal  more  light  needs  to  be  shed  on  the 
controversy.  Therefore,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  article  entitled  "Water 
Pollution  Control  Is  Tough"  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

^WTrtB   PoLLtmoN    CorfTXOL   Is  Tough 
Enocoh;  Lit's  Not  Imj«ct  Ponnca 

In  water  pollution  control.  It's  the  seaaon 
of  discontent.  Money  Is  short,  the  program 
is  falling  behind  schedule,  states  are  con- 
fused over  national  goals,  and  federal  pro- 
gram directors  are  disorganized  and  fum- 
bling their  public  relations. 

To  get  the  program  well  organized  before 
It  falls  apart  completely  Is  going  to  require 
a  return  to  the  nonpartisan  atmosphere 
that  prevailed  on  Capitol  Hill  when  Congress 
passed  the  landmark  pollution  control  bills 
of  1965  and  'M.  Right  now  politics  Is  running 
ahead  of  pollution  control. 

In  Hawaii,  the  Western  Oovernor's  Con- 
ference unanimously  approved  a  resolu- 
tion criticizing  the  federal  water  pollution 
control  program  (ENR  S  23  p.  53).  Southern 
states  are  up  In  arms  over  one  section  of 
the  program  that  Is  raising  the  states'  rights 
Issue.  In  Washington,  some  Republican  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Public  Works  Committee 
banuner  at  Interior  Secretary  Stewart  A. 
Udall  over  his  policies,  and  Democratic  mem- 
bers are  forced  to  defend  his  positions. 

OverlookeO- in  the  confusion  and  argument 
Is  th*  slm{4*  fact  that  the  water  cleanup 
program  Is  based  on  less-than-exact  knowl- 
edge. When  legislation  triggering  the  present 
water  quality  standards  program  passed.  It 
was  known  that  upgrading  would  come  along 
someday.  Congress  acted  primarily  to  meet 
a  growing  crisis  In  the  country  that  required 
some  inunedlate  action. 

rVLL    SPtEO    ASTKSN 

Something  less  than  Immediate  action  la 
what  It  got. 

The  states  did  get  their  water  quality 
standards  In  by  the  June  30,  1967,  deadline. 
Most  call  for  initial  waste  treatment  plant 
construction  to  be  completed  In  about  five 
years.  According  to  the  procedure  outlined 
by  Congress,  the  standards  were  submitted  to 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Admin- 
istration for  its  review  and  then  final  ap- 
proval by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Con- 
struction of  needed  facilities  could  not  start 
In  earnest  until  standards  got  Interior  ap- 
proval. 

The  Congress  authorized  a  massive  $3.2- 
bllUon,  foiu'-yea.-  grant  program  to  assist  in 
construction  of  municipal  waste  treatment 
plants. 

By  mid-July.  Udall  approved  the  first 
standards.  At  a  press  conference,  he  said  that 
if  there  Is  any  significant  characteristic  of 
the  standards.  It  Is  that  they  "call  for  a 
minimum  of  secondary  treatment  for  all  mu- 
nicipal wastes  and  a  comparable  degree  of 
treatment  for  Industrial  wastes."  Word  got 
around  tb»t  secondary  treatment  (85'r  re- 
moval of  biochemical  oxygen  demand — BOD  I 
would  be  the  minimum  degree  acceptable, 
and  the  first  real  battle  between  Udall  and 
the  states  started.  Nevada  objected  to  such  a 
blanket  reg\ilation.  and  FWPCA  officials 
hinted  at  court  action  The  Issue  Is  still  offi- 
cially unsettled,  but  Interior  officials  have 
since  said  that  It  is  mainly  just  a  battle  over 
terminology  anjrway 

MOtrtr  isn't  evckything 

Meanwhile,  more  storm  clouds  were  gather- 
ing 

Appropriations  for  the  fiscal  1968  waste 
treatment  grant  program  were  50';  below 
the  level  Congress  authorized,  and  state 
officials  wondered  how  water  quality  stand- 
ards could  be  met  if  the  federal  government 
was  going  to  renege  on  its  promise  of  money. 

Then,  after  the  rush  approval  of  the  first 
10  states'  standards  packages,  the  approval 
process  slowed  down.  It  Is  now  1 1  months  be- 
hind schedule.  Most  of  the  problem  stems 
from  FWPCA's  disorganization.   The  agency 


was  unprepared  to  deal  with  the  masses  of 
data  It  got  from  the  states.  The  first  approvals 
may  have  been  made  to  pacify  a  Congress 
gnunbllng  at  the  slowness  of  its  "immediate 
action"  program.  Whatever  the  reason  be- 
hind the  quick  approvals,  they  are  coming 
back  to  haunt  Interior  now. 

At  hearings  before  the  Senate  public  works 
air  and  water  pollution  subcommittee.  Sen. 
Edmund  S  Muskle  (D-Me)  chlded  then 
FWPCA  Commissioner  James  M.  Quigley  on 
the  blanket  endorsement  Implied  In  his  let- 
ter of  approval  to  Georgia  Said  Muskle:  "I 
recognize  yoti  are  not  going  to  get  perfection, 
with  the  time  element  Involved,  with  respect 
to  both  quality  standards  and  plans  for  Im- 
plementation. But  I  think  that  the  de- 
ficiencies ought  to  be  honestly  Identified  and 
pointed  out  to  the  states  and  that,  where 
deficiencies  exist,  standards  ought  to  be  ap- 
proved on  a  provisional  basis,  with  plenty  of 
handle  left  to  the  federal  agency  to  press  for 
Improvement  with  a  cooperative  approach." 

But  Interior  was  not,  then,  provisionally 
approving  standards  and  the  mistake  Is 
coming  home  to  roost  as  some  states  are 
asked  to  reopen  their  standards  and  change 
them  to  refiect  new  policies.  IiY>nlcally, 
Oeorgla  Is  the  most  verbose  and  determlncKl 
of  the  states  balking  at  reopening  their 
standards 

After  the  first  rush  of  approvals,  there  was 
a  curious  silence  from  Interior.  Months 
dragged  by  with  no  approvals  at  all  as 
FWPCA  strove  to  organize  Its  review  ma- 
chinery and  an  internal  debate  raged  over 
national  goals.  Then,  In  February.  Udall  set- 
tled the  debate  when  he  announced  that 
water  quality  standards  permitting  high 
quality  waters  to  be  degraded  below  their 
present  quality  would  no  longer  be  approved. 
What  has  followed  is  a  barrage  of   protest. 

In  Hawaii  this  month,  13  western  gov- 
ernors (It  of  them  Republicans)  accused 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  of  Insisting 
on  "Improper  and  unauthorized  federal  Inter- 
vention in  states'  water  pollution  control 
programs."  The  governors  called  on  Interior 
to  "rescind  or  properly  amend  those  federal 
requirements  which  have  caused  an  unfor- 
tunate situation  to  develop." 

The  federal  requirement  the  governors 
were  criticizing  is  degradation.  The  unfor- 
tunate result  Is  a  slowing  down  of  the  al- 
ready staggering  treatment  plant  construc- 
tion program  while  the  states  and  federal 
government  battle  over  the  degradation  Is- 
sue. Until  the  controversy  Is  settled,  the 
states  have  not  Included  a  degradatlnn 
clause  In  their  water  quality  standards  will 
be  reluctant  to  go  ahead  with  plans  for 
treatment  plants  that  may  prove  to  be  In- 
adequate. So  far,  only  four  states  have  In- 
cluded the  clause. 

Colorado  Gov.  John  A.  Love  calls  accept- 
ance of  the  policy  "traitorous."  And  Georgia 
poi:utlon  official  R.  S.  Howard.  Jr.,  says  adop- 
tion of  the  policy  would  mean  the  state 
would  "have  to  get  Interior  approval  for  any 
fvture  discharges.  The  federal  government 
would  be  exercising  control  over  Georgia's 
future  economic  and  industrial  development. 

COMMtJNICATC,    DON'T    DEOaAOATC 

Degradation  Itself  Is  probably  not  the 
real  problem.  The  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  of  1965  clearly  states  that  its 
purpose  is  to  "enhance  the  quality  and  value 
of  our  water  resources."  Degradation  of  water 
quality  cannot  be  called  enhancement. 

Public  relations  and  communications  Is 
the  problem  here.  When  Udall  made  bis 
policy  statement.  It  bad  the  ring  of  an  Olym- 
pian decree.  He  actually  was  restating  the 
purpose  of  the  federal  program,  but  It 
sounded  new  to  state  officials,  some  of  whom 
promptly  Jumped  to  the  conclusion  that 
Udall  was  empire  building.  Udall  cannot  be 
faulted  for  his  statement,  but  he  can  be, 
and  is,  criticized  for  not  fully  explaining  him- 
self,   his   Interpretation   of   policy,   and   bis 


methods  of  achieving  it.  Now  FWPCA  Com- 
missioner Joe  O.  Moore,  Jr.,  has  the  odious 
chore  of  traveling  around  the  country  sooth- 
ing feelings  and  explaining  the  policy.  His 
meeting  with  Georgia  and  other  southern 
state  officials,  who  have  already  voted  to  re- 
Jet't  the  degradation  policy,  got  him  nowhere. 
Western  pollution  control  men,  who  had 
no  stand  to  retreat  from  before  the  gov- 
ernors' resolution,  were  more  cooperative. 
Other  states,  meanwhile  are  In  a  quandary, 
some  with  legal  restrictions  that  prohibit 
them  from  changing  their  standards  without 
public  hearings  and/or  legislative  action. 

One  reason  for  the  Intensity  of  the  attack 
against  the  policy  Is  that  it  was  the  subject 
of  debate  within  Interior  and  FWPCA.  Quig- 
ley was  afraid  of  stifling  Industry,  but  Prank 
DlLuzIo,  the  assistant  secretary  of  Interior 
for  water  pollution  control,  campaigned  for 
clean  water  at  almost  any  cost.  The  argu- 
ment went  to  Udall  for  resolution,  leading 
some  state  officials  to  believe  that  degrada- 
tion was  a  new  policy  or  one  that  was  sub- 
ject to  debate. 

While  that  battle  rages,  others  keep  crop- 
ping up  to  slow  the  program.  Another  low 
budget  request  ($225  million)  for  fiscal  1969 
is  in  the  offing.  To  get  around  the  problem. 
Interior  developed  a  new  waste  treatment 
finance  plan  which  guaranteed  federal  pay- 
menu  on  municipal  bonds.  The  finance  plan 
Is  now  sputtering  through  Congress,  while 
state  officials  complain  that  Interest  on  the 
bonds  would  not  be  tax  exempt,  that  the 
population  criterion  would  prevent  small 
communities  from  participating,  and  that 
the  program  would  hurt  other  state  bond 
programs.  The  complaints  stem  from  the 
Budget  Bureau  and  Treasuiry  Department 
tampering  with  the  basic  Interior  Idea. 

The  Importance  of  the  new  plan  was  out- 
lined by  Udall  when  he  appeared  before  a 
House  public  works  subcommittee  last 
month :  "Whatever  the  cost  finally  turns  out 
to  be,  the  fact  remains  that  these  facilities 
will  be  needed  or  communities  will  not  meet 
the  schedules  of  the  water  quality  standards 
and  will  face  state  and  federal  enforcement 
actions." 

In  fact,  most  states,  particularly  the  big 
ones,  will  probably  not  meet  the  deadlines 
anyway.  With  debates  continuing  over  stand- 
ards, the  states  still  face  the  long  lead  times 
necessary  to  design  and  build  treatment  fa- 
cilities, not  to  mention  the  time  it  takes  to 
arrange  financing.  And  if  the  states  do  man- 
age to  build  the  plants,  there  Is  still  the 
problem  of  manning  them  with  competent 
operators.  There  Is  a  shortage  now,  and  it'.<; 
likely  to  get  worse. 

These  are  the  obvious  problems  the  pro- 
gram will  have  to  deal  with.  Still  unknown 
Is  whether  the  construction  Industry  will  be 
able  to  handle  the  expected  flood  of  contracts 
to  design  and  build  the  hundreds  of  plants 
needed.  Industry  spokesmen  say  they  can 
handle  It,  but  will  Innovations  in  treatment 
have  to  be  bypassed  in  the  rush  to  get  the 
plants  up?  No  one  knows  yet.  And  no  one 
knows  what  other  major  problems  lurk  In  the 
stacks  of  papers  that  are  the  standards. 

If  the  program  Is  to  move  ahead,  it  will 
take  renewed  spirit  among  federal,  state  and 
Industry  officials,  and  a  renewed  willingness 
to  proceed  with  the  knowledge  that  there  will 
be  problems  Just  as  there  were  In  1965  when 
the  Water  Quality  Act  was  passed.  Those 
problems  were  solved  in  a  nonpartisan  atmos- 
phere: the  new  problems  can  be  solved  only 
In  a  similar  atmosphere. 
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right  statement  of  Intentions  in  view  of 
the  continuing  rumors  of  an  impending 
Supreme  Court  resignation. 

I  will  join  with  Senator  Griffin  in  de- 
bating and  opposing  the  confirmation  of 
any  appointment  of  a  new  Chief  Justice 
by  a  "lameduclc"  President. 

With  the  Court  In  adjournment  and 
the  American  people  about  to  pick  a  new 
administration  which  may  considerably 
reorient  the  philosophy  of  our  National 
Government,  it  would  be  a  major  mistake 
to  presume  today  to  fill  such  an  im- 
portant post. 

Far  better  to  await  the  November 
judgment  of  the  American  people  con- 
cerning which  way  they  want  their  Na- 
tion to  go.  At  the  very  least,  the  people's 
new  President  should  have  the  privilege 
and  responsibility  of  making  major  ap- 
pointment nominations,  and  the  people's 
Senators  elected  in  November  the  privi- 
leges and  responsibility  of  action  on  con- 
firmation of  them. 


OPPOSITION  TO  CONFIRMATION  OF 
APPOINTMENT  OF  A  NEW  CHIEF 
JUSTICE  BY  "LAMEDUCK  •  PRESI- 
DENT 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Griffin  J  for  his  forth- 


EULOGY   TO    SENATOR   ROBERT   F. 
KENNEDY  BY  TED  SORENSEN 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Saturday  Review  of  June  22  contains  a 
most  moving  and  eloquent  tribute  to  the 
late  Senator  Robert  Francis  Kennedy. 
The  eulogy  was  written  by  Mr.  Ted  Sor- 
ensen,  familiar  to  all  of  us  here. 

I  know  of  no  one  more  qualified  than 
Mr.  Sorensen  to  comment  on  the  late 
Senator.  Indeed,  almost  his  entire  adult 
life  has  been  spent  In  service  to  the  Ken- 
nedy family,  beginning  in  1953,  when  at 
the  age  of  25.  he  became  legislative  assist- 
ant to  then  Senator  John  Kennedy. 

I  think  the  thing  that  stands  out  most 
in  Mr.  Sorensen's  tribute  are  the  lines: 

Oh  yes,  much  will  be  said  and  written 
about  his  death.  Let  us  honor  and  remem- 
ber his  life. 

Quite  often,  when  death  is  sudden  and 
tragic,  we  allow  that  death  to  obscure  the 
accomplishments  of  life.  I  echo  these 
sentiments  and  believe  Senator  Kennedy 
would  want  it  that  way. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  reprinted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
R.  P.  K.:  A  Personal  Memoir — "A  Beautiful 

Life — So  Unfairlt  Brief  Btrr  So  Incredi- 
bly Full." 

(By  Theodore  C.  Sorensen) 

TV)  begin  with.  Robert  Kennedy  is  dead. 
No  words  can  alter  that  unalterable  fact.  No 
tears  can  console  our  inconsolable  grief,  and 
no  monument  or  memorial  can  replace  that 
Irreplaceable  figure  whose  leadership  and 
laughter  and  love  of  fellow  man  are  now  lost. 

Thus  it  is  hard  for  those  of  us  who  loved 
and  looked  to  him  to  expose  our  wounds 
with  words  before  time  has  crusted  them  over 
Just  a  little.  But  much  of  what  is  being 
spoken  and  written  today  revolves  around 
Rol>ert  Kennedy's  death;  and  we  shall  only 
be  multiplying  tl\e  tragedy  of  that  mindless, 
senseless  act  If  our  memories  do  not  revolve 
around  his  life. 

It  is  not  hU  death  but  his  life  that  speaks 
volumes  against  the  folly  and  futility  of  vio- 
lence. If  his  spirit  now  cries  out  to  us  to  halt, 
it  calls  upon  us  to  halt  not  merely  the  un- 
limited sale  of  guns,  but  the  unlimited  kill- 
ing of  men,  whether  it  is  done  in  defiance 
of  the  law  or  in  the  name  of  the  law,  by  an 


assassin  or  by  a  nation  And  to  urge  in  his 
name  repressive  antl-crlme  legislation  which 
he  opposed  is  to  turn  tragedy  into  travesty. 

Oh  yes,  much  will  be  said  and  written 
about  his  death.  Let  us  honor  and  remember 
his  life.  It  was  a  beautiful  life — so  unfairly 
brief  but  so  Incredibly  full,  marked  by  sor- 
row but  overflowing  with  Joy,  too  short  to  do 
all  that  he  wanted  to  do,  but  long  enough 
to  leave  more  lasting  legacies  to  all  mankind 
than  a  legion  of  lesser  men  could  have 
achieved  at  twice  his  age  It  was  a  meaning- 
ful life — blessed  with  the  love  of  a  wonderfvil 
wife  and  children,  enriched  by  the  shining 
example  of  a  brother  whom  he  loved  and 
served  and  helped  make  great 

And  yet,  for  such  a  public  man.  It  was  a 
surprisingly  private  life.  He  was  adored  by 
millions,  excoriated  by  thousands,  but 
known,  by  very,  very  few.  Those  who  saw 
only  the  toughness  of  his  hide  could  not 
have  believed  the  tenderness  of  his  heart. 
Tliose  who  marveled  at  the  majesty  of  his 
public  presence  could  not  have  understood 
the  modesty  of  his  private  thoughts.  It  would 
surprise  those  critics  who  .spoke  so  stupidly 
about  his  ruthlessness  to  know  that  in  fact, 
in  the  poet's  words,  "His  life  W!\s  .so  gentle, 
and  the  elements  so  mixed  In  him.  that  na- 
ture might  stand  on  lis  feet  and  say  to  all 
the  world:  this  was  a  man." 

Even  some  of  his  friends  heli)ed  to  blur 
the  picture.  Because  his  foes  tried  to  pic- 
lure  him  as  tough,  ambitious  and  relentless, 
we  tried  to  say  that  he  was  not.  But  he  was — 
tough  enough  to  withstand  those  slings 
and  arrows  of  misfortune  and  mali."e  that 
have  driven  other  men  from  the  field,  .-.mbi- 
tlous  enough  to  increase  his  contribution 
to  his  country,  and  relentless  in  his  pursuit 
of  justice  for  all  and  hopelessness  for  none. 

Unlike  his  brother,  Robert  Kennedy  never 
became  President  of  the  Unltetl  States — 
although  I  tnily  believe  he  was  on  his  way 
to  becoming  one  of  the  greatest — but  he 
molded  more  minds  and  inspired  more  hearts 
in  this  and  other  nations  than  rseajly  all 
of  the  men  who  served  In  that  exalted 
post.  Like  his  brother,  he  forsook  comfort 
for  country,  grew  wiser  and  warmer  as  he 
grew  older,  preferred  candor  to  cliches  In  both 
formal  and  Informal  utterances,  laughed  at 
himself  more  often  than  at  others,  forgave 
even  those  who  reviled  him,  and  was  struck 
down  by  the  assassin's  bullet  at  the  height 
of  his  power  and  glory. 

There  is  no  curse  upon  the  Kennedys.  They 
have  more  than  their  share  of  lU-fate  be- 
cause they  had  more  than  their  share  of  the 
courage  and  the  conviction  required  to  dare 
and  to  try  and  to  tempt  fate.  They  believed 
with  Sir  Francis  Bacon  that  there  is  no 
comparison  between  that  which  Is  lost  by 
not  succeeding  and  that  which  is  lost  by 
not  trying.  They  died  heroic  deaths  because 
they  lived  heroic   lives. 

Those  lives  were  not  wasted.  The  bitter- 
ness of  our  anguish  today  cannot  cause  us 
to  forget  the  lasting  value  of  their  valiant 
labors.  And  so  it  is  that  we  remember  now, 
especially  now,  how  Robert  Kennedy  ap- 
peared before  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention's memorial  service  for  his  brother 
m  1964  and  recited  these  words  from  Shake- 
speare : 

"When  he  shall  die 
Take  him  and  cut  him  out  In  little  stars 
And  he  shall  make  the  face  of  heaven 

so  fine 
That   all    the    world    will    be    in    love   with 

night  .  .  .  ■ 


ei-al.  has  come  to  my  attention.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  excerpt  from 
this  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Col.  John  Eisenjiower.  Ike's  Son,  Strongly 

Supports   Nixon 
(Excerpt  from   a  recent  New  Jersey  speech 
by  Col.  John  Eisenhower,  Korean  war  com- 
bat  commander   and    son   of    the-  former 
President  and  five-star  general) 
(By   John    Elsenhower) 
I   would  like   to  summarize  why  I— along 
with  a  few  members  of  my  family,  I  might 
add— am  personally  supporting  Richard   M. 
Nixon  for  the  high  office  of  President  of  the 
United  States. 

First  of  all  thero  is  the  question  of  Viet- 
nam, the  number  one  Item  on  everyone's 
mind  All  of  us  want  peace  in  that  country 
and  the  ultimate  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops. 
Nobody  wants  this  more  than  Dick  Nixon. 
There  are  some  candidates  who  like  to  pre- 
tend to  possess  a  monopoly  on  wanting  peace. 
Tills  is  sheer  nonsense. 

In  his  quest  for  peace  I  have  confidence 
that  Dick  Nixon  will  negotiate  a  peace  with 
honor.  He  will  never  let  America  sign  any 
document  of  thinly-disguised  surrender.  To 
sign  a  peace  in  Vietnam  that  will  concede 
the  communists  everything  for  which  they 
originally  initiated  their  wanton  aggression 
would  mean  that  all  the  American,  So»ith 
Vietnamese  and  allied  fighting  men  who 
have  fought  there  have  risked  or  lost  their 
lives  completely  in  vain. 

On  the  domestic  side,  our  Mr.  Nixon  real- 
izes full  well  that  significant  elements  of  our 
population  live  without  hope  or  opportunity 
to  pull  themselves  up  by  their  own  boot- 
.straps  overnight.  He  is  deeply  concerned.  But 
he  also  has  the  integrity  to  avoid  promis- 
ing quick,  easy  solutions  to  this  stupendous 
problem. 

Dick  Nixon  has  had  unique  exposure  to  the 
office  of  the  Presidency.  For  eight  years  he 
was  one  of  my  father's  most  trusted  advisors, 
not  only  observing  but  participating  in  the 
formulation  of  many  important  Presidential 
decisions.  Probably  no  Vice  President  ever 
took  so  active  a  part  in  an  Administration  as 
did  Mr.  Nixon  during  the  Eisenhower  years. 

As  such  he  recognizes  the  unthinkable 
monetary  mess  that  has  grown  to  crisis  pro- 
portions under  Democratic  administrations 
since  1960.  He  will  surround  himself  with  ex- 
perts who  will  take  a  practical  common  sense 
approach  to  the  solution  of  this  dilemma. 

Most  of  all,  I  have  confidence  in  Richard 
Nixon  because  of  his  courage.  He  declared 
his  candidacy  without  waiting  for  a  couple 
of  other  candidates  to  kill  each  other  off.  He 
has  the  courage  to  run  in  the  absence  of  a 
massive  personal  fortune  with  which  to  over- 
whelm his  opponents. 

Fellow  Republicans.  1968  has  got  to  be  a 
Republican  year  because  the  people  of 
America  are  coming  to  realize  the  necessity  to 
return  to  solid,  comon-sense  government. 

Richard  M.  Nixon  is  the  man  who  will  lead 
us  to  victory  in  November. 


COL  JOHN  EISENHOWER  SUPPORTS 
RICHARD  M.  NIXON  FOR  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  a  recent 
speech  by  Col.  John  Eisenhower,  a  Ko- 
rean war  combat  commander  and  son  of 
the  former  President  and  five-star  gen- 


VICE  PRESIDENT  HUBERT  HUM- 
PHREYS STUDY  OP  MIGRATORY 
LABOR  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  bill.  S.  8.  which  brings 
farm  employers  and  farmworkers  imder 
the  NLRA,  is  now  actively  under  execu- 
tive consideration  by  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  Presently  and 
for  more  than  three  decades,  the  NLRA 
has  expressly  excluded  farmworkers  from 
the  basic  law  which  provided  collective 
bargaining  rights  to  industrial  workers 
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In  1835,  and  which  brought  labor  peace 
to  the  Industrlai  sector  of  our  national 
life. 

The  preoent  denial  of  collective  bar- 
gaining rights  to  farmworkers  constitutes 
a  positive,  discriminatory  act  by  the 
Federal  Government  against  a  group  of 
workers  who  perform  essential  produc- 
tive services,  but  who  get  less  for  their 
labor  than  any  other  worker  in  our  so- 
ciety. Indeed  there  now  exists  an  imbal- 
ance between  farm  employers  and  farm- 
workers, which,  so  long  as  it  persists, 
poses  a  serious  threat  to  the  stabiUty  of 
the  food  production  complex  of  our 
country. 

A  total  boycott  Is  in  effect  right  now. 
for  example,  on  all  California  grapes 
moving  Into  New  York  City.  The  legal 
anomalies  producing  this  situation  is 
that  the  California  grapeworkers  are 
legally  denied  the  right  to  a  democratic 
election  to  determine  whether  a  major- 
ity wish  union  representation.  But  they 
are  not  legally  prohibited  from  promot- 
ing an  economically  damaging  boycott  at 
the  o*her  end  of  the  country.  If  large- 
scale,  big'  business  farms  were  covered  by 
the  NLRA  as  provided  in  S.  8.  these  legal 
anomalies  would  be  just  reversed:  the 
farmworkers  would  have  a  right  to  an 
election,  but  the  law  would  prohibit  the 
boycott  of  the  farm  product  at  the 
marketplace. 

The  subject  of  this  long  overdue  legis- 
lation. S.  8.  has  been  studied  by  numerous 
congressional  committees.  Federal  agen- 
cies, and  commissions.  Found  uniformly 
among  the  findings  of  all  these  studies  is 
the  conclusion  which  I  have  stated ;  that 
a  harmful  imbal.ince  exists  between  farm 
employers  and  farmworkers. 

Vice  President  Hcmphrey,  wliile  serv- 
ing as  a  member  of  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  in  1952.  reported  to  the  Senate 
the  bill  S.  3300.  legislation  to  enact  migra- 
tory Labor  Committee  Act  of  1952.  In 
his  committee  report  in  support  of  the 
bill  S.  3300,  Senator  Humphrey  set  forth 
a  highly  informative  survey  of  the  niun- 
erous  studies  of  the  problems  of  farm- 
workers during  the  period  1936-52. 

The  Vice  President  recalled  his  early 
interest  in  a  letter  printed  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  June  20.  1968. 1  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  letter  be  re- 
printed in  the  Record  at  the  close  of  my 
remarks. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  the  Humphrey  survey  of  the 
studies  of  the  migratory  labor  problem, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
excerpt  from  Senator  Hxtmphrey's  Sen- 
ate Report  No.  1686.  82d  Congress,  second 
session,  be  printed  in  the  Record  follow- 
ing the  letter  from  the  New  York  Times. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(Prom  ttie  New  York  Times.  June  20.  1968 1 
Aid  fob  Pakm  Labob 
To  the  EnrroB:   I  commend  your  editorial 
or  June  17  calling  for  a   'fair  deal  lor  farm 
workers." 

In  the  early  1950's  I  held  the  Orst  com- 
prehensive Congressional  hearings  on  the 
severe  economic  and  social  problems  con- 
fronted by  our  migrant  farm  workers.  Since 
that  time  many  Important  steps  have  been 
taken  to  give  these  workers  the  same  op- 
portunities and  protection  afforded  workers 


In  other  occupations.  It  Is  now  time — Indeed, 
it  Is  long  overdue — for  farm  workers  to  have 
full  rights  of  organization  and  joUectlve  bar- 
gaining guaranteed  under  the  National  Labor 
ReUUona  Act.  As  I  have  suted  In  the  past — 
and  I  reaffirm  now — Congress  should  act  this 
year  to  provide  this  protection. 

With  this  step  migrant  farm  workers  wUl 
have  won  a  major  and  well-deserved  victory 
In  their  struggle  for  full  and  equal  rights 
In  the  American  economy. 

HUBKKT  H.  HUMPHRCT, 

Washington,  June  18,  1968. 
nr.  e.\BLiEB  concbbssional  investigations 
The  hearings  which  the  Subcommittee  on 
Labor  and  Labor-Management  Relations  held 
on  migratory  labor  do  not  represent  the  first 
attention  which  the  Congress  has  devoted  to 
this  problem. 

Senate  committee  requests  Department  of 
Labor  report 

In  1936  the  Senate  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  directed  the  Department  of 
Labor  "to  study,  survey,  and  Investigate  the 
social  and  economic  needs  of  laborers  mlgrrat- 
ing  across  State  lines,  obuining  all  facts 
possible  in  relation  thereto  which  would  not 
only  b*  of  public  Interest,  but  which  would 
aid  the  Congress  and  the  States  in  enacting 
remedial  legisLitlon."  ' 

July  1937  the  Department  filed  Its  report. 
Among  other  items  the  Department  noted 
that— 

( 1 1  Migration  of  workers,  although  nec- 
essarv.  Is  largely  ungulded  or  Ill-directed. 

(2t  Rarely  does  any  type  of  migrant  have 
the  assurance  of  a  definite  Job  until  after  he 
has  moved. 

(3)  Accurate  knowledge  as  to  the  employ- 
ment of  earnings  of  migratory  workers  does 
not  exist. 

(4t  Seasonal  migrants  In  agriculture  seem 
to  be  able  to  average  only  about  6  months 
of  work  each  year. 

(5)  The  Interstate  migrant  has  been 
largely  overlooked  In  many  of  the  recent  laws 
to  provide  for  the  security  of  workers.  (Un- 
employment compensation  and  Federal  old- 
age  annuities.) 

(6)  The  conditions  of  migratory  life  •  •  • 
are  a  threat  to  the  development  of  good 
citizens. 

( a )  The  migrant  and  his  family  tend  to  be 
Isolated  from  the  normal  activities  of  the 
community,  both  because  of  their  enforced 
mode  of  travel  and  living  and  because  of 
community  prejudices  against  them. 

|b)  Living  accommodations  for  most  mi- 
grants are  deplorable. 

(e)  Lack  of  medical  care  and  health  pro- 
tection for  the  migrant  menaces  the  com- 
munity as  well  as  the  migrants  themselves. 

(d)  Educational  opportunities  are  lacking 
or  extremely  limited  for  the  children  of  thou- 
sands of  migrant  families,  particularly  those 
of  migrant  agriculture  workers.' 

The  La  Follette  committee 

Also  In  1936.  a  subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  was 
established  to  "make  an  Investigation  of 
violations  of  the  right  of  free  speech  and 
assembly  and  undue  Interference  with  the 
right  of  labor  to  organize  and  bargain  col- 
lectively." Extended  several  Umes.  the  com- 
mittee held  numerous  hearings  on  the  prob- 
lems of  hired  farm  labor,  particularly  of  mi- 
gratory labor  m  California.  In  1941  and  1942 
legislative  recommendations  growing  out  of 
this  investigation  were  Introduced  to  apply 
to  agricultural  workers  on  large-scale  farms. 
These  Included  provision  for  legal  protection 
to  collective  bargaining,  maximum  hours  and 
minimum  wages,  licensing  of  labor  contrac- 


'  S.  Res.  298.  74th  Cong. 

=  U  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Migration  of 
Workers.  Preliminary  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  pursuant  to  S.  Res.  298  (74th 
Cong)    (mimeographed  edition,  pp.  v-vUl). 


tors,  boards  to  establish  prevalUng  wages, 
old-age  and  survivors  insurance  and  unem- 
ployment Insurance.* 

Mr.  La  Follette  summarized  his  proposals 
In  these  words : 

"The  five  bills  which  are  being  Intro- 
duced to  deal  with  industrialized  agricul- 
tural wage  workers  would  create  a  national 
policy  for  the  treatment  of  this  group  for 
both  the  war  and  postwar  period.  These 
bills  would  constitute  a  rounded  and  co- 
hesive series  of  measures.  They  would  at- 
tempt to  promote  an  efficient  utilization  of 
wage  labor  In  agriculture  that  would  secure 
both  the  'Pood  for  Victory*  program  from 
the  wage-labor  side  and  the  success  of  ef- 
fective national  manpower  mobilization  in 
the  field  of  agriculture.  They  would  ac- 
complish these  war  aims  by  means  of  and 
according  to  a  set  of  standards  that  would 
make  agricultural  labor  a  desirable  employ- 
ment. The  same  statutes  and  standards 
which  our  democracy  has  accorded  to  other 
forms  of  labor  would  pertain  to  agricultural 
wa^e  labor,  and,  thereby,  give  these  mllUons 
a  stake  in  victory  and  a  stable  order  there- 
after." 

The  Tolan  committee 

On  April  22,  1940,  the  House  established 
a  Select  Committee  of  Five  "to  Inquire  Into 
the  Interstate  migration  of  destitute  citizens, 
to  study,  survey  and  Investigate  the  social 
and  economic  needs  and  the  movement  of 
indigent  persons  across  State  lines,  obtaining 
all  facts  possible  in  relation  there  to  which 
would  not  only  be  of  public  Interest  but 
which  would  aid  the  House  in  enacting 
remedial  legislation."  * 


'  Specifically  the  bills  were — 

S.  2860,  a  bill  to  amend  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  by  extending  its  benefits  to 
agricultural  labor  on  large  Industrlai  farms: 

S.  2861,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  by  extending  its  bene- 
fits to  employees  on  large  Industrial  farms, 
and  for  other  purposes: 

S.  2862,  a  bill  to  regulate  private  employ- 
ment agencies  dealing  with  agricultural 
labor  and  engaged  in  interstate  commerce: 

S.  2863,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  fixing  ol 
wages  on  large  industrial  farms  and  affecting 
Interstate  commerce,  to  create  an  Agricul- 
tural Wage  Board,  and  for  other  purposes: 
and 

S.  2864,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  common 
defense:  to  provide  for  the  general  welfare  of 
agricultural  workers  by  amending  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  cover  agricultural  employment  on  large 
industrlai  farms  with  respect  to  old-age  and 
survivors'  Insurance  benefits;  to  establish  a 
Federal  Farm  Placement  Division  within  the 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security  of  the  Fed- 
eral Security  Agency;  to  provide  a  system  of 
Federal  agricultural  unempl03rment  insur- 
ance: to  raise  revenue;  and  for  other  purposes 
(Congressional  Record.  October  19,  1942,  p. 
8320). 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  Mr.  La  Fol- 
lette Introduced  an  earlier  bill. 

"In  connection  with  these  five  measures 
Introduced  today,  I  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  S.  2057  which  was  Introduced  In 
November  of  last  year.  It  would  amend  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  to  regulate  the 
use  of  children  as  agricultural  wage  laborers 
on  other  than  the  'family  farm,'  thus  remov- 
ing this  outside  employment  of  children 
from  Its  present  dependence  upon  the  atti- 
tude of  local  school  authorities  who  may  be 
subject  to  local  prejudices  and  pressures. 
This  bill  would  eliminate  a  specific  exemp- 
tion for  children  employed  In  agriculture 
and  place  such  employment  in  the  same 
category  as  children  employed  elsewhere, 
allowing  for  the  employment  of  those  be- 
tween the  ages  of  14  to  16  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor"  (ibid.,  p.  8325). 

•H.  Res.  63. 
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Among  the  legislative  and  administrative 
recommendations  of  the  Tolan  committee 
to  be  found  In  Its  final  report  dated  April 
1941  are  the  following: 

( 1 )  Licensing   of   labor   contractors. 

(2)  Continuation  and  extension  of  Farm 
Security    Administrative    labor    camps. 

i3)  The  establishment  of  a  fourth  cate- 
gory of  public  assistance  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  general  relief  for 
nonsettled  persons.'' 

v.      investigations   by   the   EXECOTIVE 
BRANCH 

Interdepartmental  committee  to  coordinate 
health  and  welfare  activities 
Concurrently  with  and  following  these 
congressional  Investigations  of  migratory 
labor,  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment conducted  Investigations.  In  October 
1936  President  Roosevelt  created  an  Inter- 
departmental Committee  To  Coordinate 
Health  and  Welfare  Activities.  This  commit- 
tee. In  1940.  prepared  a  special  report  on 
migratory  labor,  together  with  recommenda- 
tions for  administrative  and  legislative  ac- 
tion. Among  the  recommendations  which 
It  made  were — 

(1)  Dissemination  of  factual  data  on 
migrants. 

(2)  Federal  aid  to  communities  with  large 
migrant  groups  for  assistance  toward  edu- 
cational,   recreational,    and   welfare   service. 

(3)  Federal  aid  to  housing. 

(4)  Federal  funds  to  States  to  assist  them 
In  provision  of  health  and  medical  services. 

(5)  Licensing  of  labor  contractors. 

(6)  Regulation  of  transportation  of  work- 
ers in  trucks. 

(7)  Strengthening  of  the  Farm-Placement 
Service. 

(8)  Application  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  to  migratory  workers. 

(9)  Child-labor  protection. 

(10)  Extension  of  Boclal  security  to  mi- 
grants. 

The  committee  concluded  Its  specific  rec- 
ommendations by  pointing  out: 

"The  suggestions  are  premised  upon  closer 
working  relationships  and  better  coordina- 
tion among  Federal  and  State  agencies  with 
responsibilities  in  the  several  fields  in- 
volved." " 

Federal  interagency  committee 

In  May  1946.  another  interdepartmental 
committee  was  created.  Pursuant  to  title 
in,  section  302,  of  the  War  Mobilization  and 
Reconversion  Act  of  1944  (Public  Law  458, 
78th  Cong.),  the  Administrator  of  the  Re- 
training and  Reemployment  Administration 
established  a  Federal  Interagency  Commit- 
tee on  Migratory  Labor.  Under  the  order 
creating  it.  it  was  stated  that  the  committee 
Is  to  "review  existing  legal  authority  and 
administrative  machinery  of  the  various  Gov- 
ernment agencies  to  determine  how  living 
and  labor  standards  of  migrant  workers  in 
industry,  transportation,  and  agriculture 
can  be  developed  and  Improved."  ' 

In  May  1947  the  committee  submitted  a 
report  entitled  "Migrant  Labor — A  Human 
Problem,"  which  made  administrative  and 
legislative  recommendations  toward  im- 
proving conditions  for  migratory  agricultural 
workers. 

Its  recommendations  follow  the  same  fa- 
miliar pattern: 

(1)  Child-labor  protection. 

( 2 )  Minimum  wages  for  agricultural  work- 
ers. 


U.  S.  Congress,  House  of  Representatives, 
report  of  the  Select  Committee  To  Investi- 
gate the  Interstate  Migration  of  Destitute 
Citizens  (H.  Rept.  No.  369,  77th  Cong.,  1st 
Eess..  p.  10). 

•■•The  report  was  reproduced  in  the  Social 
Security  Bull.  September  1940.  The  excerpts 
cited  are  from  pp.  14,  15. 

■  Department  of  Labor.  Pretralning  and 
Reemployment  Administration  Order  6. 


(3)  Enactment  of  State  laws  licensing  and 
regulating  labor  camps. 

(4)  Continuation  of  Federal  labor  camps. 

(5)  Enactment  of  State  and  Federal  laws 
licensing  private  employment  agencies,  in- 
cluding labor  contractors. 

(6)  Enactment  of  State  and  Federal  laws 
regulating  private  transportation  of  workers. 

(7)  Extension  of  workmen's  compensation 
laws  to  migrants. 

( 8 )  Extension  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
migrants — Including  unemployment  Insur- 
ance, old-age  and  survivors  insurance,  public 
assistance  removal  by  States  of  re.'ldence  re- 
quirements lor  health,  education,  welfare, 
and  recreational  services. 

(9)  Federal  grants-in-aid  to  States  to  stim- 
ulate development  of  better  housing, 
health,  education,  and  welfare  services  for 
migrants.' 

president's  Commission  on  Migratory  Labor 
Further,  in  June  1950,  President  Truman 
appointed  the  President's  Commission  on 
Migratory  Labor.  One  significant  factor  had 
by  this  time  been  added  to  the  problem  of 
migratory  labor:  the  presence  of  larger  and 
larger  numbers  of  foreign  workers,  both  legal 
and  illegal.  As  a  wartime  emergency  man- 
power measure,  Mexicans  were  imported  on  a 
contract  labor  basis  for  work  in  American 
agriculture  and  on  the  railroads  beginning  in 
1943.  Importations  for  railroad  malntenance- 
of-way  work  came  to  an  end  in  1945  with  the 
end  of  the  war.  but  the  importation  of  work- 
ers for  seasonal  employment  in  agriculture 
grew  and  expanded.  And  as  the  program  for 
the  legal  importation  of  Mexican  workers  ex- 
panded, so  did  the  number  of  Mexicans  who 
entered  the  United  States  illegally  increase. 
Therefore  the  President  directed  his  Commis- 
sion to  examine  not  only  into  the  conditions 
of  domestic  migratory  workers,  but  to  ex- 
amine into  the  conditions  and  results  of  the 
presence  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  for- 
eign workers. 

Under  Executive  Order  No.  10129.  by  which 
it  was  established,  the  Commission  was  di- 
rected to  inquire  into — 

(li  Social,  economic,  health,  and  educa- 
lionsl  conditions  among  migratory  workers, 
both  alien  and  domestic,  in  the  United  States: 
i2(  Problems  created  by  the  migration  of 
v.crkers.  for  temporary  employment,  into  the 
United  States,  pursuant  to  the  immigration 
lavs  or  otherwise; 

( 3 )  Responsibilities  now  being  assumed  by 
Federal.  State,  county,  and  municipal  au- 
thorities with  respect  to  alleviating  the  con- 
ditions among  migratory  workers,  t>oth  alien 
and  domestic; 

(4)  Whether  sufficient  numbers  of  local 
and  migratory  workers  can  be  obtained  from 
domestic  sources  to  meet  agriculture  labor 
i-.eccis  and.  if  not.  the  extent  to  which  the 
temporary  employment  of  foreign  workers 
may  be  required  to  supplement  the  domestic 
labor  supply:  and 

1 5)  Tlie  extent  of  illegal  immigration  of 
foreign  workers  into  the  United  States  and 
the  problems  created  thereby,  and  whether, 
and  in  what  respect,  current  law-enforce- 
ment measures  and  the  authority  and  means 
possessed  by  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments may  be  strengthened  and  improved  to 
eliminate  such  illegal  immigration. 

Following  9  months  of  study  of  the  prob- 
lem during  which  12  public  hearings  were 
held  throughout  the  United  States,  the  Com- 
mission submitted  its  report  to  the  President 
in  April  1951:  Migratory  Labor  In  American 
Agric  alture.  In  it  the  Commission  answered, 
in  basic  and  comprehensive  terms,  the  issues 
raised  by  the  President. 

Among  the  Commission's  key  recommenda- 
tions were — 


(1)  Establishment  of  a  Federal  Commit- 
tee on  Migratory  Labor. 

(2)  That  first  reliance  be  placed  on  using 
our  domestic  labor  force  more  effectively. 

(3)  TTiat  foreign-labor  Importation  and 
contracting  be  under  intergovernmental 
agreements  specifying  conditions  and  stand- 
ards of  employment. 

(4)  Increased  personnel  and  powers  to  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  to 
enable  It  to  meet  the    "wetback  invasion." 

i5)   Licensing  of  labor  contractors. 

(6)  Inclusion  of  agricultural  workers 
within  the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act 
of  1947. 

(7)  Enactment  of  minimum-wage  legisla- 
tion. 

(8)  Federal  aid  to  housing  of  migrants. 

(9)  Amendment  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to   insure   medical  care   to  migrants, 

(10)  Unemployment  compensation. 

(11)  Old-.-xge  and  survivors'  Insurance. 

(12)  Retention  of  the  1949  child-labor 
amendments  to  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act. 

(13)  Development  of  an  educational  pro- 
gram for  migrant  children. 

The  striking  fact  which  stands  out  from 
study  of  these  numerous  investigations  Is 
the  similarity  of  the  findings  and  recom- 
mendations. Tliose  factors  which  appeared  as 
the  root  of  the  problem  to  investigators  In 
1936  are  those  which  so  appeared  to  investi- 
gators in  1951 : 

Minimum  wages. 

Collective  bargaining. 

Licensing  of  labor  contractors. 

Government  assistance  to  housing. 

Prohibition  of  child  labor. 

Education  for  migrant  children. 

Old-age  and  svirvivors  insurance. 

Unemployment  compensation. 

Tlie  major  condition  which  changed  be- 
tween 1936  and  1951  was  not  the  enactment 
of  remedial  legislation  but  the  addition  of 
legal  and  illegal  foreign  workers  to  the  labor 
force  for  seasonal  employment  in  agriculture. 
The  sole  recurring  legislative  recommenda- 
tion of  these  years  enacted  into  law  was  the 
1949  child-labor  .amendment  lo  the  Pair  La- 
bor Standard.?  Act  prohibiting  agricultural 
emplovment  during  school  hours  for  any 
child  below  the  .ige  of  16.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  this  act.  all  of  the  legislative  rec- 
ommendations made  again  and  again  remain 
to  be  acted  upon. 

Study  of  the  recommendations  of  preced- 
ing investigations  indicates  that  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  President's  Commission  on  Mi- 
gratory Labor  all  groups  have  concentrated 
their  attention  exclusively  on  substantive 
measures.  The  interdepartmental  Commit- 
tee to  Coordinate  Health  and  Welfare  activi- 
ties explained  that  its  recommendations 
were  "premised  upon  closer  working  rela- 
tionships and  better  coordination  amon? 
Federal  and  State  agencies  with  responsibili- 
ties in  the  several  fields  involved." 

Evidently,  however,  the  assumption  was 
made  that  these  working  relationships  would 
take  care  of  themselves.  Tlie  committee  is 
not  so  convinced.  The  testimony  presented 
to  the  subcommittee  indicates  to  it  that  little 
progress  has  been  made  toward  raising  the 
basic  terms  and  conditions  attaching  to  sea- 
sonal employment  in  agriculture. 


'  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Federal  Inter- 
agency Committee  on  Migrant  Labor,  Mi- 
grant Labor — A  Human  Problem,  March 
1947,  pp.  7.  8. 


COMMENDATION  OF  LEADERSHIP 
IN  OCEAN  SPACE  BY  THE  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION AND  VICE  PRESIDENT 
HUMPHREY 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  United 
Nations  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Peaceful 
Uses  of  the  Seabed  and  Ocean  Floor 
Beyond  the  Limits  of  National  Jurisdic- 
tion is  currently  in  session.  The  U.S. 
delegation  to  the  ad  hoc  committee  yes- 
terday presented  two  highly  significant 
statements  oiitlining  in  general  terras 
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this  country's  position  on  the  principles 
that  should  grulde  exploration,  exploita- 
tion, and  research  In  the  oceans. 

As  Senate  adviser  to  the  UJ3.  delegra- 
tlon  to  the  ad  hoc  committee,  I  wish  to 
commend  President  Johnson ;  Vice  Pres- 
iaent  Humphrey,  who  has  demonstrated 
so  much  leadership  in  our  entire  national 
oceanology  program ;  and  the  responsible 
officials  of  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Government  for  the  farsighted  position 
on  ocean  space  our  Government  is  seek- 
ing to  take. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  the  excellent 
statements  delivered  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  by  David  H.  Popper.  US. 
representative  to  the  ad  hoc  committee, 
and  Leonard  C.  Meeker.  U.S.  representa- 
tive to  the  legal  working  group  of  the 
committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statsmxnt  bt  Lzonaso  C.  Mcikeb,  U.S.  Rxp- 

RESKNTATTVK  TO  THE   LECAL  WORKING   OROUT 

or  TUX  Ao  Hoc  CoaiMrrrxx  To  Study  ths 

PtAcmrm,  Uses  or  the  Seabed  and  Occam 

Floob  Betono  the  Limits  or  Nationai.  Ja- 

risdiction.  JD!*E  20.  1968 

During  the  twentieth  century,  new  fron- 
tiers in  the  geographical  sense,  have  been 
diminishing.  Most  of  the  land  surface  of  the 
Earth  has  been  explored.  A  decade  ago  man 
commenced  his  exploration  of  space  t>eyond 
this  planet.  Today,  we  are  moving  deeper  and 
further  Into  the  oceans. 

Efforts  to  explore  and  exploit  the  resources 
of  the  ocean  floor,  however,  have  but  a  lim- 
ited past  history.  Some  believe  that  on  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean  lies  treasure  that  man 
win  soon  be  able  to  pluck  up  Others  are 
dubious  about  the  extractive  potential  of  the 
ocean  floor  and  also  doubt  that  our  technol- 
ogy will  prove  a  match  for  the  Inhospitable 
ocean  floor  environment  for  many  years  to 
come. 

We  will  not  know  the  answer  to  these 
questions  until  much  greater  energies  have 
been  devoted  to  the  development  of  the  ocean 
frontier.  With  more  experience.  It  will  be 
possible  to  make  more  realistic  appraisals  of 
what  the  deep  ocean  floor  can  be  expected 
to  yield.  At  this  time,  we  have  at  our  disposal 
very  helpful  documents  bearing  on  technical 
and  economic  matters  which  were  prepared 
for  the  assistance  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee, 
and  we  may  expect  to  receive  from  the  Tech- 
nical and  Economic  Working  Group  addi- 
tional valuable  advice  about  the  resources  of 
the  deep  ocean  floor  and  their  potential. 

There  are  other  issues  for  which  more  ex- 
perience is  required  to  evaluate  with  wisdom. 
For  example:  how  the  conununlty  of  nations 
should  cooperate  to  secure  the  benefits  of  the 
new  environment:  what  legal  rules  should  b« 
applied  to  the  exploration  and  exploltaUon  of 
the  ocean  floor;  what  steps  should  b«  taken 
to  assure  that  this  process  unfolds  In  an 
orderly  and  expeditious  manner. 

It  was  at  the  commissioning  of  a  United 
States  oceanographlc  research  vessel  "The 
Oceanographer"  In  the  fall  of  1966 — one  year 
before  the  United  Nations  was  first  seized 
with  our  present  subject — that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  made  a  statement  that 
has  since  been  widely  quoted.  It  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Under  no  circumstances,  we  believe,  must 
we  ever  allow  the  prospects  of  rich  harrest 
and  mineral  wealth  to  create  a  new  form  of 
colonial  competition  among  the  maritime 
nations.  We  must  be  careful  to  avoid  a  race 
to  grab  and  to  hold  the  lands  under  the 
high  MAS.  We  must  ensiue  that  the  deep 


and  the  ocean  bottoms  are,  and  remain,  the 
legacy  of  all  human  beings." 

A  year  later,  when  this  subject  had  been 
brought  before  the  General  Assembly  upon 
the  InlUaUve  of  IiCalta.  the  United  States 
proposed  that  the  Assembly  "begin  Immedi- 
ately to  develop  general  standards  and  prin- 
ciples to  guide  states  and  their  nationals  in 
the  exploration  and  use  of  the  deep  ocean 
floor.  All  of  our  knowledge  about  the  deep 
oecan  floor  and  all  of  our  technological  skill 
In  exploiting  Its  resources  could  prove  of 
little  value."  Ambassador  Goldberg  noted,  "if 
man's  law-making  faculty  does  not  keep 
pace." 

It  Is  to  begin  addressing  the  task  of  law- 
making that  we  have  now  come  together. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  in  the  time, 
and  with  the  Information,  available  to  us. 
It  wlU  not  be  possible  to  deal  with  the  whole 
range  of  problems  deserving  consideration. 
Surely  the  work  of  defining  legal  arrange- 
ments applicable  to  the  deep  ocean  floor 
will  not  be  completed  In  weeks  or  even  in 
months.  But  we  can  make  a  start. 

This  group  could,  for  example.  Identify 
principal  areas  for  further  study,  and,  for 
the  later  drafting  of  documents,  as  a  flrst 
step  in  working  toward  a  legal  regime  for 
the  deep  ocean  floor. 

I  should  like  today,  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  to  sketch  some  of  our  Ideas  on  these 
matters. 

It  seems  to  us,  as  we  look  ahead,  that  It 
could  be  constructive  at  some  relatively  early 
stage  in  the  work  of  law-making  for  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  consider  the  adoption  of 
certain  principles,  which  would  then  serve 
aa  a  guide  to  states  In  the  conduct  of  their 
activities  and  also  as  general  lines  of  direc- 
tion to  be  observed  In  the  working  out  of 
more  detailed  and  Internationally  agreed  ar- 
rangements that  might  be  required  later. 

There  Is  precedent  for  following  such  a 
procedure.  In  1963  the  General  Assembly 
adopted  unanimously  a  Declaration  of  Legal 
principles  Governing  the  Activities  of  States 
in  the  Exploration  and  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer 
Space.  This  was  followed  four  years  later  by 
the  Space  Treaty  of  1967.  Later  the  General 
Assembly  approved  an  Astronaut  Assistance 
and  Return  Agreement.  And  a  UN  group  now 
meeting  In  Geneva  Is  doing  further  work  on 
a  liability  convention  related  to  accidents 
In  the  conduct  of  space  activities. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  subjects  that 
we  think  might  appropriately  be  treated  In  a 
UN  statement  of  principles  for  the  deep  ocean 
floor: 

The  principle  of  non-dlscrlmlnatlon  should 
be  established  in  such  a  way  as  to  recognize 
that  the  exploration  and  use  of  the  deep 
ocean  fioor  are  open  to  all  states  and  their 
nationals  without  discrimination  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  international  law. 

A  corollary  of  this  would  be  to  rule  out  any 
claims  to  the  exercise  of  sovereignty  or 
sovereign  rights  over  any  part  of  the  deep 
ocean  floor. 

Paralleling  a  precedent  established  earlier 
in  the  space  field,  the  statement  of  principles 
might  prescribe  that  states  and  their  nation- 
als shall  conduct  their  activities  on  the  deep 
ocean  floor  In  accorcMlbce  with  International 
law,  including  the  Charter  of  the  UN,  promot- 
ing international  cooperation,  scientific 
knowledge  and  economic  development. 

We  believe  there  should  be  a  principle  fa- 
voring International  cooperation  in  scientific 
investigation  of  the  deep  ocean  floor.  This 
should  encourage  timely  dissemination  of 
plans  for  and  results  from  national  scientific 
programs,  and  should  also  encourage  coopera- 
tive scientific  activities  by  personnel  of  differ- 
ent states. 

Again  following  a  precedent  laid  down 
earlier  In  the  UN  Declaration  of  Legal  Prin- 
ciples for  space,  and  reflected  as  well  In  the 
Geneva  Convention  of  1958  on  the  High  Seas, 
we  beUeve  there  should  be  an  appropriate 
•tAtemeat  c*lllng  for  respect  and  reasonable 


regard  for  the  Interests  of  others  In  explora- 
tion and  use  of  the  deep  ocean  floor.  This 
statement  should  cover  avoidance  of  unjusti- 
fiable Interference  with  the  exercise  of  the 
freedoms  of  the  high  seas  by  other  states 
and  their  nationals;  interference  with  con- 
servation of  the  living  resovu^es  of  the  seas, 
and  Interference  with  fundamental  scientific 
research  looking  toward  publication  of  find- 
ings. There  should  be  a  call  for  appropriate 
safeguards  to  minimize  pollution  of  the  seas 
and  disturbance  of  the  existing  biological, 
chemical  and  physical  processes  and  balances. 
Such  a  principle,  we  believe,  should  also  call 
for  appropriate  consultation  In  the  event  of 
concern  that  a  particular  marine  activity 
or  experiment  could  harmfully  Interfere  with 
the  activities  of  another  state  or  its  national.-) 
In  the  exploration  and  use  of  the  deep  ocean 
floor. 

Recognizing  the  ancient  maritime  practice 
of  mutual  assistance,  which  was  drawn  upon 
as  well  In  the  formulation  of  the  Outer  Space 
Principles,  we  believe  there  should  be  a  state- 
ment of  obligation  to  render  all  possible  as- 
sistance in  the  event  of  accident,  distress  or 
emergencies  arising  out  of  activities  on  the 
deep  ocean  floor. 

Finally,  there  might  appropriately  be  In- 
cluded In  a  statement  of  principles  some 
guidelines  as  to  the  treatment  of  installa- 
tions, equipment  or  other  property  taken  to 
the  deep  ocean  floor  In  connection  with  activ- 
ities there. 

Elements  such  as  those  I  have  Indicated 
could.  In  otir  view,  be  effectively  Incorpo- 
rated In  a  statement  of  principles  at  a  level 
of  generality  permitting  wide  agreement. 
There  are  other  areas  of  subject  matter  that 
win  require  additional  procedure  and  treat- 
ment in  order  to  become  effective.  One  of 
these  Is  the  question  of  what  constitutes  the 
deep  ocean  floor. 

Taking  Into  account  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion of  1958  on  the  Continental  Shelf,  there 
should  be  established,  as  soon  as  practicable, 
an  Internationally  agreed  precise  boundary 
as  to  what  constitutes  the  deep  ocean  floor. 
Any  statement  of  principles  on  this  matter 
should  specify  that  exploitation  of  the  natu- 
ral resources  of  the  ocean  floor  occurring 
prior  to  establishment  of  the  boundary  shall 
be  understood  not  to  prejudice  its  location, 
regardless  of  whether  the  coastal  state  con- 
siders the  exploitation  to  have  occurred  oil 
Its  "continental  shelf."  We  do  not  believe  it 
necessary  to  delineate  this  boundary  before 
agreement  can  be  reached  on  general  prin- 
ciples applicable  to  the  deep  ocean  floor. 

The  United  States  recognizes  that  the  sug- 
gestions we  make  for  a  statement  of  prin- 
ciples would  by  no  means  add  up  to  a  com- 
prehensive legal  regime  adequate  to  govern 
the  exploitation  of  resources  In  this  new  en- 
vironment. Much  more  will  be  required.  De- 
tailed negotiations  will  be  called  for,  and 
substantial  periods  of  time  are  likely  to  be 
occupied  In  formulating  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements. 

We  believe  that  a  statement  of  principles 
could  appropriately  state  that  there  should 
be  established  as  soon  as  practicable  Inter- 
nationally agreed  arrangements  governing 
the  exploitation  of  those  resources.  Such  ar- 
rangements should  reflect  the  elements  set 
forth  in  a  statement  of  principles  of  the  sort 
I  have  sketched,  and  these  arrangements 
should  also  Include  provisions  for  the  follow- 
ing: 

(a)  the  orderly  development  of  resources 
of  the  deep  ocean  floor  In  a  manner  reflecting 
the  interest  of  the  world  community  in  the 
development  of  these  resources; 

(b)  conditions  conducive  to  the  making  of 
investments  necessary  for  the  exploration 
and  exDloltatlon  of  resources  of  the  deep 
ocean  fioor; 

(c)  dedication  as  feasible  and  practicable 
of  »  portion  of  the  value  of  the  resources  re- 
covered from  the  deep  ocean  floor  to  world 
or  regional  community  purposes;  and 
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(d)  accommodation  among  the  commercial 
and  other  uses  of  the  deep  ocean  floor  and 
marine  environment. 

By  reaching  agreement  flrst  on  the  basic 
objectives  of  new  international  arrangements 
It  Is  our  hope  that  the  eventual  negotiations 
for  such  araingements  would  be  facilitated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States  delegation 
looks  forward  to  hearing  the  views  of  other 
members  of  this  Legal  Working  Group.  We 
are  confident  that  from  our  discussions  here 
will  proceed  later  the  necessary  elaboration 
of  legal  rules  and  international  agreements. 
Let  us  remember  that  we  are  at  the  begin- 
ning, not  the  end.  of  a  process  of  large  scope 
and  complexity.  But,  above  all,  let  us  begin. 

Statement  by  David  H.  Popper,  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative to  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  To 
Study  the  PEACErui.  Uses  or  the  Seabed 
and  Ocean  Floor  Beyond  the  Limits  of 
National  Jurisdiction,  June  20.  1968 
When  this  Committee  adjourned  Its  flrst 
session  on  March  27,  Its  work  might  be  said 
to  have  been  at  the  end  of  the  beginning. 
The  Committee  had  organized  Itself,  reviewed 
the   requirements   laid    upon   it   In   General 
Assembly  Resolution  2340  (XXII),  heard  and 
discussed   the   views   of   many   Members   re- 
garding the  problems  of  the  deep  ocean  floor, 
and  heard  our  Chairman's  statement  regard- 
ing its  work   progifun  for  the  period   prior 
to     the     next     regular     General     Assembly 
meeting. 

Now  we  are  preaing  on  with  that  work 
program.  Our  representatives  on  the  two 
Working  Groups  of  the  Committee  are  en- 
gaged in  their  tasks.  Already  certain  prob- 
lems and  issues  are  beginning  to  emerge  as 
those  which  will  require  our  attention  in 
the  period  ahead. 

What  is  needed  now  is  hard  analysis,  the 
selection  of  areas  for  priority  consideration, 
and  the  preparation  ol  Working  Group  re- 
ports which  will  trace  out  paths  along  which 
the  General  Assembly  may  wish  to  proceed. 
The  informality  and  concentration  of  effort 
possible  in  the  Working  Groups  should  facili- 
tate this  process. 

At  the  end  of  the  series  of  meetings  we 
are  now  holding,  one  would  hope  to  have  in 
hand  reports  from  each  Working  Group 
which  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  might  agree  to 
have  Included  In  or  attached  to  its  own  re- 
port to  the  Geneml  Assembly.  This  could 
be  determined  either  at  the  end  of  our  pres- 
ent session  or  at  our  next  meeting  In  late 
Augtist. 


As  the  Committee  and  Its  Working  Groups 
proceed,  their  members  will  no  doubt  bear 
in  mind  certain  relevant  aspects  of  the  cur- 
rent situation. 

First,  that  while  our  knowledge  of  the 
oceans  Is  still  limited,  interest  In  the  poten- 
tallties  of  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  Is 
rapidly  increasing  all  over  the  world;  and 
that  international  cooperation  In  exploring 
and  realizing  these  potentalltles  Is  highly 
desirable. 

Second,  that  this  Committee  can  play  a 
key  role  In  stimulating  such  cooperation.  It 
can  be  a  vehicle  for  identifying  problems 
and  for  seeking  agreed  solutions. 

Third,  that  as  to  the  legal  elements  of  the 
subject,  the  Committee  through  the  Legal 
Working  Group  should  determine  those  mat- 
ters which  may  call  for  international  con- 
sideration at  the  flrst  stage,  and  those  which 
should  be  taken  up  at  a  later  date.  My  Dele- 
gation believes  that  we  are  ready  now  to  be- 
gin consideration  of  guidelines  or  princi- 
ples so  that  the  exploration  and  use  of  the 
deep  ocean  floor  may  proceed  In  as  orderly 
a  manner  as  possible.  The  U.S.  Representa- 
tive In  the  Legal  Working  Group  discussed 
this  subject  in  some  detail  this  morning. 

Fourth,  that  If  legal  arrangements  are  to 
be  created  for  this  environment,  they  must 
rest  on  an  accurate  appreciation  of  both  the 
physical   features  of   the   sea-bed   and    the 


technical  and  sclentlflc  capabilities  for  ex- 
ploration and  exploitation — as  these  capa- 
bumes  exist  now,  and  as  they  may  be  ex- 
pected to  improve  In  the  future.  These  are 
questions  of  fact  and  Informed  Judgment, 
requiring  expert  advice  and  analysis  which 
we  may  expect  to  obtain  through  the  Tech- 
nical and  Economic  Working  Group. 

Fifth,  that  an  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions have  a  stake  in  our  deliberations.  At 
the  same  time.  Members  differ  widely  In 
their  command  of  technical  resources  In  this 
field  and  in  their  capacity  to  provide  as- 
sistance. 

Sixth,   that   the   only   practical   means   of 
atuilning    lasting    cooperation    in    all    these 
matters    is    through    a    search    for    general 
agreement  on  every  Important  point. 
Ill 

Members  of  the  Committee  will  recall  that 
at  our  March  meetings  I  brought  to  its  at- 
tention President  Johnson's  proposal  for  an 
International  Decade  of  Ocean  Exploration. 
The  General  Assembly  resolution  which  es- 
tablished this  Committee  asked  it  to  consider 
practical  steps  lor  international  coopera- 
tion m  the  exploration  ol  the  ocean  floor. 
The  progress  of  the  Decade  proposal  should 
therefore  be  of  direct  interest  to  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Over  the  past  three  months  the  United 
States  has  discussed  this  fur-rrachlng  pro- 
posal for  International  cooperation  with  rep- 
resentatives of  many  governments.  A  report 
has  been  prepared  by  the  U.S.  National 
Council  on  Marine  Resources  and  Engineer- 
ing Development,  which  elaborates  on  the 
concept  of  the  Decade  as  we  have  conceived 
It.  Copies  of  the  report  have  been  made  avail- 
able to  the  Members  of  this  Committee. 

In  proposing  the  Decade,  President  John- 
son suggested  that  it  could:  "expand  coop- 
erative efforts  by  scientists  from  many  na- 
tions to  probe  the  mysteries  ol  the  Sea;  in- 
crease our  knowledge  of  food  resources,  to 
assist  in  meeting  world-wide  threats  of  mal- 
nutrition and  disease;  bring  closer  the  day 
when  the  people  of  the  world  can  exploit  new 
sources  of  minerals  and  fossil  fuels." 

Topically,  we  consider  that  the  projects 
undertaken  under  .such  a  program  might  fall 
into  f otir  separate  areas : 

(1)  The  Exploration  of  Living  Resources. 
I  need  not  elaborate  here  on  the  need  to  de- 
velop future  sources  for  food  for  the  world's 
growing  population.  By  learning  to  harvest 
the  edible  resources  of  the  sea,  we  may  help 
to  save  millions  of  people  from  needless 
hunger  or  malnutrition. 

(2)  Exploration  of  the  Ocean  Floor.  The 
acquisition  ol  greater  knowledge  of  the  ge- 
ology, mineral  content  and  geography  of  the 
deep  ocean  floor  is  of  direct  importance  to 
this  Committee  and  in  particular  to  its 
Technical  and  Economic  Working  Group. 
Such  scientific  activity  can  provide  Informa- 
tion on  the  nature,  availability  and  distribu- 
tion of  mineral  resources.  It  can  stimulate 
the  development  of  technology  for  the  ex- 
ploitation of  those  resources. 

(3)  Exploration  of  Ocean  Processes.  Stud- 
ies m  this  area  will  add  significantly  to  our 
sclentlflc  knowledge  of  the  motion  of  the 
sea  .ind  its  dynamics;  the  inter-actlon  of  the 
air  and  the  sea;  and  the  evoUitlonary  proc- 
esses of  ocean  basins.  This  should  provide 
us  with  better  ocean  and  weather  forecast- 
ing services,  which  are  essential  for  optimum 
exploration  and  exploitation. 

(4)  Assistance  to  Developing  Nations.  Al- 
though the  proposal  for  ocean  exploration 
covers  more  than  simply  the  sea-bed,  this 
particular  aspect  is  of  direct  concern  to  this 
Committee.  Assistance  to  the  developing  na- 
tions could  Involve  mapping  of  selected  areas 
of  the  continental  shelf  and  svirveys  of  re- 
sources. Perhaps  even  more  Important  in  the 
longer  term  would  be  the  possibility  afforded 
for  participation  by  developing  countries.  We 
would  hope  that  through  a  sharing  of  effort. 


developing  countrlrt  would  soon  be  able  to 
construct  national  programs  of  their  own  In 
the  marine  sciences  and  train  the  experts 
necessary  to  operate  such  programs. 

rv 
Some  representatives  have  quite  legiti- 
mately asked  what  purposes  can  be  serxed 
by  an  International  Decade  of  Ocean  Ex- 
ploration which  are  not  already  accom- 
plished by  existing  ocean  science  programs. 
As  we  see  it,  the  action  we  have  In  mind 
pursuant  to  the  Decade  concept  would  in- 
clude more  than  simply  an  expansion  of 
existing  international  cooperative  efforts,  al- 
though it  would  of  course  build  on  the  many 
successful  progams  already  initiated.  Among 
other  things,  the  Decade  would: 

First,  provide  for  long-term,  continuous 
exploration  activities  on  a  world-wide  basis, 
pursuant  to  a  sustained  planning  process  In 
which  a  prominent  role  would  be  played  by 
some  international  platuilng  body  concerned 
with  priorities  and  goals. 

Second,  accelerate  activities  directed  to- 
ward the  discovery  and  exploration  of  ocetai 
resources  to  complement  the  existing  em- 
pliasts  on  scientific  activities. 

Third,  encourage  greater  participation  by 
the  less  developed  countries  as  well  as  de- 
veloped countries. 

Fourth,  place  greater  emphasis  on  ualnlng 
aiid  education  jirograms,  particularly  as  re- 
gards the  training  of  specialists  from  devel- 
oping countries. 

Fifth,  produce  major  improvements  in 
data  exchange,  including  that  undertaken  on 
a  regional  basis,  and  in  standardization  of 
Instruments  for  measuring  ocean  phe- 
nomena. 

Sixth,  look  toward  more  effective  coordi- 
nation of  the  activities  of  participating  in- 
ternational organizations,  and  of  Member 
States. 

The  representatives  of  certain  Members 
of  this  Conunlttee  participated  last  week  in 
the  London  meetings  of  the  Bureau  and 
Consultative  Council  of  the  International 
Oceanographlc  Commission.  They  engaged  in 
a  discussion  concerning  the  International 
Decade  of  Ocean  Exploration  and  related 
matters. 

A  recommendation  adopted  by  the  Bureau 
recognized  the  importance  of  long-term  re- 
search programs  concerning  the  oceans.  The 
recommendation  declares  that  the  Bureau 
"considered  the  proposal  of  the  USA  for  an 
International  Decade  of  Ocean  Exploration 
as  a  useful  Initiative  for  broadening  and  ac- 
celerating such  investigations  and  for 
strengthening  international  cooperation." 
Continuing,  the  Bureau  "endorsed  the  con- 
cept of  an  expanded,  accelerated,  long-term 
and  sustained  program  of  exploration  ol  the 
oceans  and  their  resources,  including  inter- 
national programs,  planned  and  coordinated 
on  a  worldwide  basis,  expanded  international 
exchange  of  data  from  national  programs, 
and  international  efforts  to  strengthen  the 
research  capabilities  of  all  interested  na- 
tions". 

This  recommendation  seems  to  us  to  inarch 
In  the  same  direction  as  the  points  made  by 
the  Secretary  General  In  his  report  to  the 
General  Assembly  pursuant  to  Resolution 
2172  (Document  E,  4487  at  page  76) .  The  Sec- 
retary General  envisions  an  expanded  pro- 
gram of  international  cooperation  to  assist  in 
a  better  understanding  of  the  marine  environ 
ment  through  science.  The  recommendations 
he  makes  to  the  General  Assembly  are  fully 
consistent  with  the  concept  of  an  Interna- 
tional Decade.  We  note  that  he  suggests  an 
Important  role  for  the  intergovernmental 
Oceanographlc  Committee. 

Based  on  the  discussions  we  have  had  and 
are  contlniUng  to  have  with  others,  we  hope 
that  a  common  approach  may  be  developed 
which  will  enable  this  Committee,  together 
with  other  interested  International  bodies,  to 
make  spyecilic  proposals  with  respect  to  this 
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long-rmnge  scientific  enterprise,  for  consid- 
eration by  the  33rd  VS  General  Assembly  thla 
fall.  Such  propoeaU  might  appropriately  con- 
sider the  period  between  now  and  1B70  as  a 
time  for  initial  planning  activities,  with  the 
Implementation  phase  beginning  thereafter. 

We  would  be  interested  In  the  reactions  of 
other  delegations  to  our  thoughts  on  this 
subject. 

▼ 

However  we  may  proceed  with  respect  to 
the  International  Decade  of  Ocean  Explora- 
tion, there  seems  no  doubt  that  in  the  period 
ahead  there  will  be  Increased  activity  of 
various  kinds  in  the  deep  oceans.  This  will 
result  In  a  continuing  increase  In  the  scale 
of  exploration  of  the  deep  ocean  floor. 

In  these  circumstances  It  seems  to  us  Im- 
portant that  the  International  community 
take  action  soon  looking  toward  the  preser- 
vation of  certain  virgin  marine  areas  for 
general  sclentltlc  purposes  and  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  existing  international  marine  life. 

In  such  marine  areas  no  activities  would 
be  permitted  which  would  Impair  their  value 
for  scientific  exploration,  research  or  study. 
Preservation  in  an  unmodified  state  of  char- 
acteristic marine  features  such  as  a  deep 
ocean  trench,  a  group  of  sea  mounts,  and 
unlnhabUed  coral  atolls  would  provide  eco- 
logical bawjlnes  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  com- 
parison in  future  Investigations  of  the  oceans. 
International  arrangements  to  this  end  would 
be  a  graphic  demonstration  of  the  Interna- 
t:onal  character  of  the  oceans  and  the  sea- 
bed, and  of  the  potential  for  cooperation  in 
the  marine  sciences.  For  this  reason,  my  dele- 
gation believes  that  it  woiUd  be  appropriate 
for  this  Committee  to  consider  this  subject 
in  formulating  its  recommendations  to  the 
General  Assembly. 

We  believe  that  ultimately  It  might  be 
desirable  to  establish  formal  treaty  arrange- 
ments guaranteeing  the  preservation  of  se- 
lected marine  wilderness  areas.  However,  it 
might  be  sufficient  to  start  with  a  General 
Assembly  resolution  requesting  all  States 
and  their  n.-itlonals  to  respect  the  virgin 
quality  of  certain  designated  areas,  to  refrain 
from  commercial  exploitation  or  other  ac- 
tivities In  those  areas  that  might  Impair 
their  value  for  scientific  purposes,  to  avoid 
unnecessary  collection  of  specimens  and  to 
cooperate  In  international  scientific  Investl- 
gauons  within  the  preserves.  The  exercise 
of  freedoms  o.'  the  seas  that  did  not  Impair 
the  scientific  value  of  the  preserve  area,  in- 
cluding the  freedom  of  air  and  sea  naviga- 
tion, would  not  be  affected. 

For  its  part,  the  United  States  would  be 
prepared  to  make  Rose  Island,  an  uninhab- 
ited coral  atoll  In  the  South  Pacific  Ocean 
owned  by  the  United  States,  available  for 
use  in  connection  with  marine  preserves.  We 
would  propose  that  certain  areas  of  par- 
ticular Interest,  such  as  the  floor  of  the  Ker. 
madec-Tonga  Trench  and  one  or  more  under- 
sea tablemounts  In  that  area,  together  with 
the  inunedintely  superjacent  waters,  be  simi- 
larly regarded  as  international  marine  pre- 
serves. 

If  members  of  the  Committee  find  this 
proposal  of  interest,  the  United  States  would 
be  pleased  to  present  it  in  a  more  formaJ 
and  specific  form. 


INTERNATIONAL   MONETARY 
REFORM 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  Wednes- 
day last,  the  bill  authorizing  accept- 
ance by  the  President  of  U.S.  participa- 
tion in  the  special  drawing  rights  account 
of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  was 
signed  into  la^^This  Is  in  many  ways  a 
landmark  measure.  It  is  an  indispensable 
step  toward  constructive  international 
monetary  reform,  although  in  and  of 


itself,  it  can  have  no  dramatic  immediate 
effect  on  our  continuing  fiscal  crisis.  U.S. 
ratification  of  the  special  drawing  rights 
plan  is  an  excellent  occasion  to  take 
stock  of  the  international  monetary  sit- 
uation generally. 

World  trade  depends  upon  the  ade- 
quacy of  reserves.  As  the  volume  of  in- 
ternational trade  increases,  the  reserves 
essential  to  that  trade  must  similarly  in- 
crease. As  international  liquidity  de- 
creases, countries  compete  for  existing 
reserves,  holding  what  they  have  and 
attempting  to  pull  reserves  from  other 
countries.  Competitive  escalation  of  in- 
terest rates  coupled  with  restrictive  prac- 
tices in  international  transactions  slow 
and  impede  the  flow  of  commerce,  while 
promoting  tensions  and  disharmony 
among  nations. 

For  many  years  the  U.S.  dollar  has 
provided  the  major  source  of  growth  in 
the  international  reserve  holdings  of 
other  countries.  In  a  very  real  sense  this 
reserv'e  growth  has  been  a  beneficial 
aspect  of  the  prolonged  deficit  in  the  U.S. 
balance  of  payments.  However,  these 
deficits  have  led  to  a  gradual  deteriora- 
tion in  our  own  reserve  position.  Our  gold 
reserves  have  declined  from  over  $24 
billion  in  1950  to  less  than  $11  billion 
today,  while  dollar  reserves  held  by 
other  countries — our  reserve  liabilities — 
have  grown  to  $18  billion.  These  deficits 
have  begun  to  affect  the  stability  of  the 
international  monetary  system  itself. 

Present  (global  reserves  approximate 
$73  billion.  While  the  last  half  of  1967 
saw  a  (;ain  of  $2  billion  in  usable  inter- 
national reserves,  the  gold  crisis  in  the 
first  quarter  of  this  year  erased  that 
gain.  The  drain  of  gold  from  reserve 
accounts  into  private  hands — nearly 
$1.3  billion  of  U.S.  gold  and  $800  million 
held  by  Central  European  banks — IMfls- 
trates  the  decreasing  margin  of  safety 
available  under  the  present  system.  Al- 
ternative reserves  are  essential  to  our 
present  dependence  upon  uncertain  sup- 
plies of  monetary  gold  and  forelSYi  hold- 
ings of  U.S.  dollars.  Recent  events  have 
clearly  shown  prospects  of  expansion  of 
reserves  based  on  foreign  holdings  of  U.S. 
dollai's  are  simply  no  longer  a  practical 
possibility. 

The  special  drawing  rights  plan  con- 
templates a  permanent  reserve  asset  that 
will  supplement  present  reserve  sources, 
such  as  gold  and  dollars.  It  will  provide 
a  basis  for  further  growth  of  the  world 
reserves  and  world  liquidity  that  have  en- 
abled an  unprecedented  era  of  world 
prosperty  over  the  last  20  years. 

Mr.  President,  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation and  even  the  full  implementation 
of  the  SDR  plan  after  ratification  by  the 
required  number  of  other  IMF  members 
will  not  solve  the  present  International 
monetary  crisis,  which  has  only  tem- 
porarily receded  from  the  emergency 
conditions  of  a  few  months  ago. 

The  United  States  will  not  be  ab- 
solved of  its  responsibilities  to  redress 
its  payments  imbalance,  and  to  insure 
the  strength  of  the  dollar  by  continuing 
sound  steps  to  put  its  own  fiscal  house  in 
order.  Moreover,  the  United  States  will 
not  be  absolved  of  its  responsibility  to  see 
that  the  temporary  advantage  gained 
through  the  establishment  of  the  two- 


price  gold  system  is  not  lost  is  another 
episode  of  frantic  gold  speculation,  which 
could  again  shake  the  system  to  its  very 
foundations. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  we  must 
make  basic  changes,  and  adopt  and  im- 
plement basic  policies  to  insure  the  sur- 
vival and  continued  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  international  monetary  sys- 
tem. Creation  of  special  drawing  rights  is 
one  such  positive  innovative  change.  But 
as  we  take  this  step,  we  should  consider 
it  as  a  response  to  but  one  of  four  basic 
requirements  necessary  to  the  solution  of 
the  problem  to  which  we  must  respond: 
first,  new  sources  of  liquidity  to  finance 
expanding  international  transaction 
must  be  devised  and  implemented:  sec- 
ond, ironclad  assurance  to  foreign  dollar 
holders  that  the  United  States  will  not 
increase  the  price  of  gold  must  be  pro- 
vided: thiid,  the  U.S.  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit  must  be  reduced:  and. 
fourth,  new  arrangements  to  replace  the 
unstable  features  of  the  existing  system 
must  be  developed. 

NEW  souacES  or  lxqviditt:   sdr'b 

Mr.  President,  I  have  received  a  num- 
ber of  inquiries  from  the  public — as  I  am 
sure  other  Senators  have — as  to  how  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  can,  on  its 
own  initiative,  create  additional  interna- 
tional reserve  assets.  Tne  answer  is  as 
simple  as  the  creatiMf  of  money  itself: 
The  willingness  of  the  participants  in  the 
system  to  accept  SIlR's  as  a  medium  of 
exchange  and  a  store  of  value  gives  them 
their  vitality. 

The  agreement  to  establish  special 
drawing  rights  is  an  agreement  by  IMF 
members  to  create  a  special  type  of  ex- 
change medium  and  accept  it  from  each 
other  as  money.  SDR's  will  represent  an 
obligation  of  each  member  to  accept 
them  in  return  for  a  convertible 
currency. 

As  might  be  expected,  SDR's  are  not 
initially  contemplated  to  be  the  direct 
equivalent  of  money.  IMF  members  who 
will  be  requested  to  accept  SDR's  in  ex- 
change for  currencies  will  be  those  who 
have  strong  balance-of-payments  posi- 
tions and  favorable  reser\'e  positions. 
The  participants  who  exercise  the  spe- 
cial drawing  rights  will  be  those  who 
have  a  balance-of-payments  problem,  or 
need  to  cover  a  deficiency  in  their  re- 
ser\'e  position. 

Thus  no  member  could  properly  use 
SDR's  to  improve  the  composition  of 
their  reserves,  or  to  expend  reserves  in 
the  absence  of  a  pressing  need  to  do  so. 

While  SDR's  will  be  dominated  in  units 
equivalent  to  the  gold  value  of  one  dollar, 
they  will  take  the  form  of  deposit  en- 
tries on  the  books  of  the  International 
Monetai-y  Fund,  issued  to  and  exchanged 
only  among  governments,  not  private 
citizens  or  banks.  Created  under  proce- 
dures which  will  assure  solid  interna- 
tional support  and  responsibility,  they 
win  be  allocated  under  decisions  to  pro- 
vide for  5-year  periods  of  time.  Alloca- 
tions will  be  made  in  proportion  to  coun- 
tries' quotas  in  the  Fund  established  in 
connection  with  its  traditional  opera- 
tions. For  example.  If  it  Is  agreed  to 
create  $2  billion  in  SDR's  annually,  the 
U.S.  annual  allocation  would  amount  to 
about  $500  million. 
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There  must  be.  of  course,  a  period  of 
trial  and  an  opportimity  for  confidence 
in  the  new  plan  to  develop  and  be  justi- 
fied. In  Its  initial  form,  the  emphasis 
is  properly  placed  on  producing  short- 
term  credit  assistance,  completely  repay- 
able after  a  specified  term.  The  intent 
behind  the  5  years  of  carefiol  prepara- 
tion of  the  agreement,  however,  clearly 
looks  ahead  to  full  implementation  of 
the  SDR  plan.  In  the  words  of  IMF's 
managing  director,  the  agreement  to  the 
SDR  approach  realized  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
last  year  is  "the  most  significant  develop- 
ment in  International  financial  coopera- 
tion since  Bretton  Woods." 

Unlike  the  measures  addressed  earlier 
this  year  to  the  gold  situation,  the  plan 
for  special  drawing  rights  is  not  under- 
taken to  meet  a  cunent  emergency  or 
to  assist  the  United  States  or  any  other 
Individual  counti-y  in  solving  a  current 
balance-of-payments   problem.    Rather, 
special  drawing  rights  will  meet  a  long- 
rim  structural  problem  which  has  been 
foreseen  for  some  time.  It  wUl  provide 
the  United  States  with  an  opportunity- 
limited  at  first— gradually  to  rebuild  re- 
serves which  it  has  lost  in  past  years.  In 
a  broader  sense,  special  drawing  lights 
will  be  important  because  they  will  pro- 
vide the  world  with  a  dependable  and 
manageable  supplement  to  reserves.  It  is 
vital  to  U.S.  prosperity  that  there  is  ade- 
quate scope  for  all  countries,  including 
the  United  States,  to  increase  reserves 
as  world  trade  expands  and  as  produc- 
tion and  employment  rise  in  all  countries. 

COLD   AND  THE   rOTUM  OT  THE   INTERNATIONAI. 
MONETAIT    STSTEM 


Mr.  President,  3  months  ago  the  free 
world  stepped  back  from  the  brink  of 
international  monetary  collapse  as  a  re- 
sult of  two  critically  important  decisions 
on  gold  policy,  one  Uken  by  the  Con- 
gress and  the  other  by  the  members  of 
the  London  gold  pool. 

The  first,  of  course,  was  the  removal  oi 
the  gold  reserve  requirement  behind  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes,  an  action  which  ef- 
fectively freed  all  of  our  gold  stock  to 
back  the  international  standing  of  the 
doUar  as  prime  world  reserve  asset. 

The  second  was  the  decision  of  the 
gold  pool  members  to  stop  trying  to  peg 
the  price  of  gold  on  the  London  market, 
a  policy  which  has  drained  biUions  from 
official  monetary  reserves  to  feed  the  ap- 
petites of  private  speculators. 

Both  of  these  actions  have  been  caUed 
stopgap  measures.  In  part,  that  charac- 
terization is  correct.  But  in  an  important 
sense  they  do  more  than  buy  time.  The 
decision  of  the  gold  pool  members  m 
particular  is  an  important  change  in  pol- 
icy The  decision  to  freeze  the  gold  now 
existing  in  official  reserves— neither  buy- 
ing or  selling  on  the  private  market-- 
represents  a  partial  demonetization  of 
gold.  It  is  at  least  arguable  that  this  step 
could  only  be  taken  in  contemplation  of 
expansion  of  world  reserves  through  the 
SDR  plan. 

Questions  have  been  raised  as  to 
whether  the  two-price  system  for  gold 
will  work,  and  properly  so.  ^nie  answer 
to  those  questions  will  be  determined  by 
what  is  done  now  to  cut  the  U.S.  balance- 
of-pa>-ments  deficit,  restore  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility in  our  domestic  policies  and 


make  structural  reforms  in  the  monetary 
system.  For  if  we  faU  to  heed  the  grim 
warning  of  the  recent  gold  rush  the  price 
of  gold  clearly  might  be  bid  up  so  high 
as  to  make  it  difficult  if  not  impossible 
to  maintain  th.  $35  an  ounce  official 
price  of  gold. 

An  increasing  number  of  individuals 
who  apparently  feel  that  an  increase  in 
the  official  price  of  gold  would  represent 
an  important  step  forward  in  strens;th- 
ening  the  world  monetary  system.  I  be- 
lieve that  view  is  dangerously  un.sound 
and  was  pleased  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee in  unanimously  rejecting  an  increase 
in  the  price  of  gold  as  a  solution  to  the 
problems  of  the  dollar. 

The  increase  in  world  liquidity  that 
would  occur  as  a  result  of  raising  the 
price  of  gold  would  be  clearly  inflation- 
ary. With  their  gold  stock  marked  up  in 
value,  countries  could  inflate  with  no 
pressing  concern  for  balance-of-pay- 
ments deficits.  The  resulting  inflationary 
bias  would  undoubtedly  wreak  havoc 
with  the  long-range  goals  of  high  em- 
ployment and  growth  that  the  nations  of 
the  free  world  have  set  for  themselves. 
Ultimately  It  would  again  lead  to  a  new 
and  probably  more  severe  monetary 
crisis. 

An  increase  in  the  official  gold  price  is 
a  classic  example  of  buying  time  in  the 
very  worst  sense.  It  would  not  change 
the  present  system  in  the  slightest.  All 
of  the  weaknesses  and  contradictions 
would  remain  and  would  even  be  in- 
tensified. Tlie  impetus  behind  the  present 
determination  to  reform  and  strengthen 
the  system  would  be  lost. 

The  requirement,  then,  is  to  continue 
and  reinforce  assurances  already  given 
that  the  dollar  will   remain   "good   as 
gold."  The  fears  that  exist  over  the  con- 
tinued ability  to  convert  dollars  to  gold 
at  present  values  is  not  the  only  reason 
why   central   banks   demand   our   gold. 
The  balancc-of-payments  situation  lies 
at  the  heart  of  the  confidence  problem, 
and  there  are  additional  political  rea- 
sons. U.S.   payments   deficits  mean,   in 
effect,   that   foreign  dollar  holders  are 
financing  the  foreign  exchange  costs  of 
the  Vietnam  -war.  In  other  cases,  the  pay- 
ments imbalance  means  that  they  are 
financing  U.S.  direct  investment  which 
they  feel,  rightly  or  wrongly,  is  acquir- 
ing a  dangerously  dominant  position  in 
their  national  economic  life. 

At  the  same  time,  the  will  and  the 
ability  of  the  coimtry  to  manage  its 
economy  in  a  responsible,  noninfla- 
tionary  manner  has  been  drawn  into 
sharp  question  by  recent  domestic  fiscal 
policies.  The  reduction  of  our  massive 
budget  deficit  is  essential.  The  combina- 
tion of  expenditure  reductions  and  the 
temporary  tax  increase  which  has  been 
sent  to  the  White  House  today  is  a  start 
in  this  direction.  Both  the  Congress  and 
the  executive  branch  must  act  wisely  and 
decisively  to  implement  the  provisions 
of  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control 
Act  of  1968.  ^    ^  , 

Even  if  our  balance-of-payments  def- 
icit were  sharply  reduced,  and  our  do- 
mestic problems  were  set  on  their  way  to 
solution,  the  problems  of  the  dollar  and 
the  price  of  gold  would  not  be  over.  The 


overhang  of  liquid  liabilities  to  foreign 
central  banks  totals  about  $16  billion, 
with  an  equal  amount  owed  to  private 
foreign  dollar  holders.  Any  one  of  a  num- 
ber  of    possible    political   or   economic 
shocks  could  trigger  another  run  on  gold 
by  official  institutions.  Private  holders 
could  liquidate  some  of  their  dollar  bal- 
ances or  U.S.  securities  and  buy  gold  on 
the  private  market  as  a  hedge  against 
devaluation.  Tlie  dollars  they  sell  would 
end  up  in  foreign  central  banks  and  in- 
crease the  pressure  on  them  to  make  far- 
ther gold  purchases. 

Tliis  problem  needs  a  direct  and  dra- 
matic respon.se.  The  United  States  mu.st 
make  it  clear  that  it  will  not  increase  the 
official  price  of  gold.  Words  alone  will  no 
longer  suffice.  Some  convincing  demoii- 
stration  of  our  intention  is  needed  to  al- 
leviate the  fear  that  the  United  States 
will  raise  the  official  price  of  gold. 

The  minority  members  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  recently  suggested 
that  this  problem  be  met  by  considering 
-offering  foreign  central  banks  a  tempo- 
rary gold  guarantee  on  their  existing  dol- 
lar balances  as  proof  of  our  continu- 
ing commitment  to  maintain  the  current 
dollar  price  of  gold.  The  Democratic  ma- 
jority also  offered  this  suggestion  as  one 
of  several  feasible  approaches  to  the 
problem. 

The  minority  members  pointed  out 
that  a  guarantee  of  the  present  gold 
value  of  the  dollar  would  be  likely  to  re- 
duce the  concern  of  foreign  central  bank- 
ers about  the  decline  in  our  ratio  of  gold 
to  liquid  liabilities.  Such  a  guarantee 
might  insure  foreign  official  dollar  hold- 
ers against  a  capital  loss  on  their  pres- 
ent dollar  holdings  in  the  event  the  price 
of  gold  was  increased.  It  could  thus  ease 
pressures  on  our  gold  stock.  It  would  pro- 
vide the  time  that  is  needed  for  a  pro- 
gram to  restore  cost  and  price  stability 
here  at  home.  Once  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments is  in  e(  uiiibrium  and  the  excess  of 
flows  of  dollars  abroad  eUminated.  the 
guarantee  would  no  longer  be  needed. 

Another  approach  that  is  similar  in 
concept  would  ,be  for  the  United  States 
to  provide  an  alternative  to  the  conver- 
sion of  dollar  balances  held  by  foreign 
monetary  authorities  into  gold.  Under  an 
alternative    plan,    a    foreign    authority 
could  convert  their  gold  on  demand  into 
noninterest    bearing    gold    certificates. 
These  certificates  would  be  expressed  in 
ounces  of   gold  and   would  entitle  the 
holder  to  present  them  to  our  Treasury 
at  any  time  for  payment  in  dollars  at 
the    then   existing   official   gold   parity. 
These   certificates   would   offer   foreign 
central     banks     the     same     protection 
a-^ainst    devaluation   as   gold   presently 
does   but  they  would  not  be  obliged  to 
raid 'our  gold  stock  to  get  that  protection. 
Most  countries  are  less  interested  in 
stockpiling   sterile,   noninterest  bearing 
gold  than  they  are  in  safeguarding  the 
gold  value  of  their  dollar  reserve  assets. 
The  gold  certificates  would   meet  this 
need   So  long  as  the  United  States  did 
not  raise  the  price  of  gold  they  would 
cost  us  nothing.  The  fact  that  the  budg- 
etary cost  to  the  United  States  might  be 
considerable  if  we  did  devalue  would  be 
persuasive    evidence    that    the    United 
States  had  no  intention  of  raising  the 
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price  of  gold.  Under  these  circumstances 
It  would  seem  that  the  price  of  gold  on 
the  private  market  would  fall,  insuring 
that  the  two-price  gold  system  would 
hold. 

It  Is  time  that  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment brought  greater  imagination  to 
bear  on  the  problems  of  the  dollar  and 
the  international  monetary  system.  I 
submit  that  these  proposals  should  at 
the  very  least  be  given  serious  considera- 
tion in  the  Ucht  of  the  crucial  intema- 
tionsd  financial  problems  that  we  now 
face. 

KrOCCnON    or   THK    BALANCC-Or-PAYMCNTS 

OBFicrr 

The  urgent  need  to  reduce  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deficit  is  directly  re- 
lated to  the  problem  of  assuring  foreign 
official  dollar  holders  that  the  dollar  will 
remain  strong  and  viable.  The  United 
States  must  find  ways  to  stem  the  out- 
flow dollars  that  increase  our  short-term 
liabilities  and  reduce  the  ratio  of  our 
habilltles  to  our  gold  stock.  When  our 
outstanding  short-term  liabilities  in- 
crease, there  is  a  tendency  for  the  outflow 
of  gold  to  foreign  central  banks  to  in- 
crease as  well,  thus  exciting  foreign  fears 
and  leading  to  larger  gold  outflows. 

Parenthetically,  should  anyone  dis- 
pute that  the  rest  of  the  world  is  unaware 
of  the  seriousness  of  our  balance-of -pay- 
ments situation.  I  would  point  to  the  re- 
cent olTer  by  the  European  Free  Trade 
Association,  the  Common  Market  and 
other  major  trading  partners  to  acceler- 
ate their  Kennedy  round  tariff  conces- 
sions while  allowing  the  United  States  to 
delay  implementation  of  agreed  reduc- 
tions. The  negotiated  agreement  to  re- 
plenish the  fimds  available  to  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association — re- 
grettably laid  aside  recently  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations — contained 
major  concessions  from  other  countries 
intended  to  benefit  the  U.S.  trade  balance. 

Reducing  our  balance-of-payments 
deficit,  therefore,  is  at  the  heart  of  the 
matter.  While  there  are  limits  to  what 
we  can  do  to  reduce  the  deficit  while  the 
Vietnam  war  continues,  ye  should  make 
a  maximum  effort  to  reduce  the  foreign 
exchange  costs  of  that  war.  We  should 
reduce  our  other  military  commitments 
abroad,  especially  our  troop  complement 
in  Europe,  and  cut  back  on  Government 
spending  abroad  in  every  way  that  can 
be  foimd. 

Reducing  the  free  use  of  the  dollar 
through  restrictive  balance-of-payments 
"cures"  can  only  weaken  the  desire  of 
foreigners  to  hold  dollar  balances.  Re- 
strictions such  as  those  placed  on  direct 
foreign  investment  can  only  undermine 
the  growth  of  U.S.  trade  and  investment 
abroad  which  are  the  key  to  a  continued 
U.S.  trade  surplus.  Imcwsition  of  trade 
barriers,  such  as  border  taxes  or  tariff 
surcharges  would  provide  at  very  best  a 
temporary  benefit  for  which  we  would 
pay  dearly  in  retaliatory  imposition  of 
barriers  to  our  exports. 

The  key  to  our  balance-of-payments 
program  must  be  found  in  positive  meas- 
ures to  increase  foreign  travel  to  the 
United  States  and  to  promote  U.S.  ex- 
ports. Recent  approval  of  extension  of 
the  lending  authority  of  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  represents  a  positive  step  to 


stimulate    U.S.    exports.    It    should    be 
wisely  and  vigorously  implemented. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  who 
feel  that  reductions  In  the  foreign  aid 
program  represent  an  opportunity  for 
Improvement  of  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments situation.  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
aim  should  be  accomplished  at  the  ex- 
pense of  developing  nations  and  coun- 
tries for  whom  outside  developmental 
assistance  is  essential.  There  are  ways 
that  the  U.S.  participation  in  help  for 
other  nations  can  be  reduced  without  re- 
ducing the  amount  of  assistance  avail- 
able to  these  nations.  The  concept  of 
multinational  assistance  embodied  in 
the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion concept  represents  an  alternative  to 
massive  U.S.  foreign  aid  in  the  future 
that  can  allow  a  substantial  reduction  in 
unilateral  U.S.  assistance.  Matching  our 
dollars  with  the  resources  of  other  na- 
tions is  inherently  a  better  investment  of 
our  funds.  Provisions  of  loans  rather 
than  grants,  and  the  multinational  ac- 
countability of  the  borrower  will 
strengthen  individual  nations,  and  the 
world  community  as  well. 

INNOVATION  AND  THE  WOBLO  MONETARY  STSTZM 

The  final  aspect  of  the  world  monetary 
system  that  requires  early  attention  by 
the  monetaiT  authorities  is  the  beginning 
of  a  search  for  new  and  better  arrange- 
ments to  realacp  the  unstable  features  of 
the  present  system.  Essentially  this  in- 
volves solving  once  and  for  all  the  prob- 
lem that  aiises  when  confidence  in  a 
key  currency  wanes,  resulting  in  con- 
version of  reserve  currency  assets  to 
gold. 

I  have  already  suggested  that  a  gold 
guarantee  of  existing  official  dollars  hold- 
ings or  a  gold  certificate  plan  might 
temporarily  alleviate  the  problem.  I  have 
no  illusions  that  such  a  guarantee  would 
represent  a  permanent  solution,  particu- 
larly if  the  United  States  fails  to  get  its 
balance  of  payments  under  control.  The 
best  I  would  hope  for  from  such  an  ar- 
rangement would  be  to  provide  additional 
time  within  which  to  reform  the  basic 
structure  of  the  international  monetary 
system. 

Ideally  the  process  of  balance-of-pay- 
ments adjustment  among  countries 
should  work  swiftly  and  smoothly.  If 
this  were  actually  the  case,  there  would 
be  little  need  for  reserves  since  deficits 
and  surpluses  would  be  eliminated 
quickly  through  changes  in  relative 
prices  and  incomes.  While  work  should 
certainly  continue  through  the  Organi- 
zation for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development  and  other  Institutions  to 
achieve  this  objective,  any  early  solu- 
tion is  not  feasible.  Largely  on  political 
and  welfare  grounds,  governments  today 
resist  both  deflation  and  inflation  and 
thus  tend  to  thwart  the  process  of  ad- 
justment through  changes  in  income  and 
prices. 

Greater  flexibility  in  adjusting  ex- 
change rates  should  also  lessen  the  need 
for  official  reserves.  I  doubt  that  we 
should  move  toward  a  system  of  per- 
fectly free  exchange  rates,  but  surely 
somewhat  greater  flexibility  than  now 
exists  would  strengthen  the  system. 

A  far-reaching  way  to  eliminate  the 


problems  arising  from  shifting  prefer- 
ences among  reserve  assets  would  be  to 
place  the  free  world's  gold  and  reserve 
currency  assets  in  a  conversion  account 
In  the  International  Monetary  Fund.  De- 
pending on  the  size  of  their  contribution 
to  the  account,  participating  members 
would  receive  a  proportionate  share  of 
the  total  units  of  account.  They  would 
no  longer  settle  imbalances  among  them- 
selves with  gold,  dollars,  or  pounds  but. 
rather,  with  the  units  of  account.  While 
this  plan  would  not  reduce  the  obligation 
of  individual  countries  to  maintain  bal- 
ance-of-payments equilibrium,  it  would 
eliminate  the  chief  defec^'of  the  gold 
exchange  standard :  a  fligfit  from  the  key 
reserve  currencies  into  gold  with  the  re- 
sulting destruction  of  world  liquidity  and 
shocks  to  trade  and  investment. 

The  kind  of  system  which  I  have  de- 
scribed will  not  come  easily.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  it  may  not  even  be  negotiable. 
But  I  think  it  is  clear  that  sometimes  it 
must  come — and  the  sooner  the  better. 

For  my  part  I  would  like  to  see  the 
United  States  continue  leadership  in  thi.s 
effort  to  build  a  more  durable  world 
monetary  system.  It  will  mean  break- 
ing with  conventional  beliefs  and  strik- 
ing out  in  new  and  darins  dlrectlon.s. 
It  will  also  mean  starting  now  to  lay  the 
groimdwork  for  final  action  In  future 
years.  We  have  seen  how  perilously  close 
the  world  can  come  to  economic  collapse 
under  the  present  system,  and  we  live 
presently  in  the  shadow  of  a  renewed 
attack  on  the  system.  The  most  glaring 
weaknesses  have  been  patched  up  for 
the  time  being.  It  should  be  evident  that 
we  cannot  delay  much  longer  in  creat- 
ing a  strengthened  international  mone- 
tary system  that  will  better  serve  the 
needs  of  all  of  our  peoples  for  high  and 
rising  incomes  and  employment. 

Mr.  President,  enactment  of  the  Spe- 
cial Drawing  Rights  Act  represents  a 
modest  step  toward  the  ultimate  solu- 
tion to  the  reform  of  the  international 
monetary  system.  It  is  a  significant  step, 
however,  and  what  I  hope  will  prove  to 
be  a  historic  step  in  its  implications  for 
solution  to  the  world  reserve  liquidity 
problem,  and  in  its  portent  that  we  aie 
entering  a  period  of  flexibility,  progress 
and  international  monetary  cooperation 

U.S.  leadership  in  the  establishment 
of  this  new  facility,  is  required,  both  by 
the  negotiated  agreement,  but  mainly 
by  our  role  as  the  world's  leading  trading 
Nation.  The  need  has  long  been  reco.'!- 
nized  in  the  Congress  as  well  as  by  the 
administration.  Our  responsibility  now  is 
to  build  on  this  innovative  first  step. 


STOL  AIRCRAFT  TEST  FLIGHTS 
OVER  NORTHEAST  CORRIDOR  ARE 
PLANNED  TO  BEGIN  IN  AUGUST 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
long  been  an  advocate  of  accelerated  re- 
search and  development  on  STOL — short 
takeoff  and  landing— aircraft,  hopefully 
to  arrest  in  some  degree  the  need  for  ex- 
cessive airport  expansion  at  extremely 
high  costs,  as  well  as  to  ease  air  traffic 
congestion  at  and  in  approaches  to  the 
major  hubports. 

Last  September.  I  stated  in  this  forum 
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that  I  beUeved  it  to  be  incumbent  on  the 
air  carriers  and  the  aerospace  industry 
to  place  a  high  priority  on  development, 
production,  and  use  of  STOL  equipment 
because  domestic  aviation  in  this  country 
had  reached  a  new  crossroads.  I  continue 
to  believe  this  is  true,  and  I  am  gratified 
that  very  real  progress  is  evident. 

The  Washington  Evening  Star  re- 
ported yesterday  that  demonstration 
flights  are  to  be  conducted  for  test  op- 
eration of  STOL  aircraft  over  the  con- 
gested northeast  corridor  of  the  United 
States.  The  McDonnell  Douglas  Corp.  has 
built  the  188  STOL  which  reportedly  can 
take  off  on  1,000  feet  of  runway  and  land 
on  500  feet  on  a  standard  day.  This  is  a 
significant  engineering  achievement  and 
I  commend  the  manufacturer  and  East- 
em  Airlines  for  having  moved  with  such 
progress  as  to  be  prepared  to  begin  a  7- 
week  demonstration  described  in  the  Star 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  the  article  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  it  was 
ordered  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

STOL    Test    Plights    for    Northeast    Run 
Planned   in   August 

Demonstration  flights  along  the  northeast 
corridor  between  Washington  and  New  York 
to  test  operation  of  short  take-off  and  landing 
(STOL)  aircraft  for  Intercity  service  will  be- 
gin in  August,  Eastern  Air  Lines  and  Mc- 
Donnell Douglas  Corp.  said  today. 

The  companies  will  conduct  the  joint 
demonstration  for  seven  weeks  over  the 
shuttle  route,  flying  also  into  Newark,  and 
from  New  York  to  Boston. 

McDonnell  Douglas  will  furnish  a  new 
STOL  plane  for  the  project.  Called  188  STOL, 
it  can  take  off  in  1.000  -eet  and  land  in  ."iOO. 
The  plane  carriers  64  passengers  and  its  de- 
signers claim  its  four  turboprop  engines  make 
it  quieter  than  many  conventional  planes. 

Revenue  passengers  won't  be  carried  on  the 
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260-m.p.h.  flights.  But  federal,  state,  local 
and  port  authority  ofHclals  are  expected  to 
witness  the  demonstration  and  participate  in 
the  evaluation. 

The  demonstration,  the  companies  said,  "is 
designed  to  show  the  suitability  of  new  air- 
craft for  passenger  service  from  new  STOL 
ports  and  small  airports  close  to  city  centers 
or  from  special  runways  at  existing  airports." 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  also  has  under 
way  an  evaluation  of  possible  STOL  opera- 
tions and  is  expected  to  watch  this  test 
closely. 

At  the  end  of  the  demonstration,  an  anal- 
ysis. Eastern  said,  would  be  made  covering 
ground  time  of  passengers,  the  construction 
of  new  facilities,  the  actual  block-to-block 
time  between  cities,  operating  costs  and  serv- 
icing requirements. 
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In  the  Army 


ADJOURNMENT   UNTIL  MONDAY, 
JUNE   24.    1968 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  12  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  <at  5 
o'clock  and  15  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Monday,  June  24,  1968, 
at  12  noon. 


Lt  Gen.  Ferdinand  Joseph  Chesarck. 
021177.  Army  of  the  United  States  (major 
general.  U.S.  Army),  for  appointment  as 
senior  U.S.  Army  member  of  the  Military  Staff 
Committee  of  the  United  Nations,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 711.  >i 
In  the  Navy 

Tlie  following-named  officers  of  the  Navy 
for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral  In  the  staff  corps  indicated  subject 
to  qualification  therefor  its  provided  by  law: 

MEDICAL    CORPS 

John  H.  Cheffey 
Ralph  E.  Paucett 

SUPPLY    CORPS 

Douglas  H.  Lyness 
Wallace  R.  Dowd.  Jr. 

CIVIL    engineering    CORPS 

Henry  J.  Johnson 
John  G.  Dillon 

dental  corps 
Myron  G.  Turner 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  21, 1968: 

Parm  CREDrr  Administratioh 

The  following  named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Parm  Credit  Board,  Parm 
Credit  Administration,  for  terms  expiring 
March  31,  1974: 

J.  Homer  Remsberg,  of  Maryland,  vice  Wil- 
liam T.  Steele.  Jr..  term  expired. 

C.  Everett  Spangler.  of  Nebraska,  vice  Jen- 
nings B.  Puller,  term  expired. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  21, 1968: 

District  op  Columbia  Court  or  Appeals 

John  W.  Kern  III,  of  Maryland,  to  be  asso- 
ciate judge  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  term  of  10  years. 
District  of  Columbia  Public  Service 
Commission 

George  A.  Avery,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  a  member  of  the  Public  Service 
Commission  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
a  term  of  3  years  expiring  June  30,  1971. 
Redevelopment  Land  Agency 

Stephen  S.  Davis  for  appointment  as  a. 
member  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Redevel- 
opment Land  Agency  for  a  term  of  5  years, 
effective  on  and  after  May  23.  1968,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  4(a)  of  Public 
Law  592,  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2, 
1946,  as  amended. 
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PROPAGANDA  ABOUT  STARVATION 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  A  CRUEL 
HOAX 


HON.  MILTON  R.  YOUNG 

OF    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  June  21,  196S 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  the  book  entitled  "Himger. 
U.S.A.."  and  other  propaganda,  includ- 
ing a  television  program,  about  starva- 
tion in  the  United  States  is.  for  the  most 
part,  a  cruel  hoax  on  the  p>eople  of  this 
country. 

As  a  lifelong  farmer,  plagued  with 
price-depressing  surpluses  most  of  the 
time,  I  have  always  been  eager  to  dis- 
pose of  surpltises.  especially  to  help  the 
needy.  This  serves  two  very  good  pur- 
poses— feeding  hungry  people  and  help- 
ing farmers  do  what  they  like  most — 
producing  more  for  a  fair  price. 

The  book  "Himger,  U.S.A."  lists  several 
counties  in  North  Dakota  as  having 
serious  hunger  problems."  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  have  checked  personally  with  the 
welfare  directors  and  others  in  these 
counties  and  find  that  no  such  condition 
exists.  In  fact,  I  have  asked  many  North 


Dakota  people  to  give  me  the  names  of 
any  persons  they  believe  are  short  of 
food,  and  I  will  make  it  my  business  to 
see  that  they  get  food. 

Mr.  President,  Dr.  Clarence  A.  Bush, 
health  officer  for  Golden  Valley  County, 
in  North  Dakota,  and  neighboring  Wi- 
baux County,  in  Montana,  has  offered 
to  "pay  SI 00  for  any  selected  charity  to 
anyone  who  can  find  in  these  two  coun- 
ties, or  any  adjacent  county,  a  single 
person  who  has  suffered  for  lack  of  food 
or  any  other  necessity  of  clothing,  shel- 
ter, medical,  or  hospital  care  and  atten- 
tion for  any  reason  other  than  misuse 
or  failure  to  notify  this  correspondent  or 
any  other  person  in  authority." 

Dr.  Bush  stated  further: 

For  25  years  I  have  known  almost  every 
resident  of  these  two  counties  and  adjacent 
communities  .  .  .  and  no  such  condition  ex- 
ists or  has  existed  in  that  time. 

Wibaux  County,  one  of  the  two  coun- 
ties Dr.  Bush  mentioned,  is  listed  as  a 
"hunger"  county. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  known  Dr.  Bush 
for  many  years.  He  is  one  of  the  best 
physicians  and  surgeons  in  rural  Amer- 
ica. He  works  from  early  morning  until 
late  at  night  and  takes  care  of  patients 
whether  they  have  money  or  not.  He  is 


not  only  a  good  Christian  but  lives  the 
life  of  a  devout  Christian.  I  know  of  no 
other  man  whose  judgment  and  word  I 
value  more  than  his. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Exten.sions  of 
Remarks  an  Associated  Press  article  en- 
titled "Hungry  Dakotans  Worth  SIOO." 
published  in  the  Bismarck  Tribune  of 
June  18, 1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Hungry  Dakotans  Worth  $100 
Washington.— Prove  there  are  hungry  peo- 
ple along  the  Montana-North  Dakota  border 
and  win  a  $100  reward  for  charity. 

The  reward  was  offered  by  a  county  health 
officer  in  North  Dakota  in  a  letter  to  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee.  The  commit- 
tee made  it  public  in  a  report  on  responses 
to  a  survey  by  the  citizens  board  of  in- 
quiry into  hunger  and  malnutrition  desig- 
nating 256  'hunger  counties"  across  the  na- 
tion. 

Dr  Clarence  A.  Bush  of  Beach.  N.D..  v,Tot« 
as  health  officer  for  Golden  Valley  County  in 
North  Dakota  and  Wibaux  County  in  Mon- 
tana. The  latter  was  one  of  those  listed  as 
a  hunger  county. 

Dr  Bush  said  he  would  pay  $100  for  any 
selected  charity  to  anyone  who  can  find 
in  the  two  counties,  or  any  adjacent  county, 
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»  single  person  "who  has  suffered  for  lack 
of  food  or  any  other  necessity  of  clothing, 
shelter,  medical  or  hospital  care  and  atten> 
tlon  for  any  reason  other  than  misuse  or 
failure  to  notify  thU  correspondent  or  any 
other  person  In  authority." 

"I  do  not  believe  one  can  be  found  who 
has  suffered,  even  from  .  .  .  misuse  or  failure." 
Dr.  Bush  added. 

"For  35  years  I  have  known  almost  every 
resident  of  these  two  counties  and  adjacent 
communltlea  .  .  .  and  no  such  condition 
exists  or  has  existed  m  that  time." 


DIFFICULTIES    CONFRONTINO    THE 
ECONOMY  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWER 

or  TSXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  June  21.  1968 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  Dr.  Ar- 
thur A.  Smith,  the  senior  vice  president 
and  chief  economist  for  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Dallas,  discussed  in  the 
bank's  «iost  recent  newsletter  some  of 
the  dififlculties  confronting  the  economy 
of  the  United  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr. 
Smiths  remarks  be  printed  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

PiNANCIAI.  Caisis    (?) 
(By  Dr  Arthur  A.  Smith) 

It  Is  third  down  and  long  yardage  to  gol 
The  team's  only  chance  is  to  pass.  A  well- 
known  university  coach  once  said  that  When 
a  football  team  passes  three  things  can  hap- 
pen, and  two  of  these  are  bad! 

In  today's  Onanclal  situation  the  Federal 
Reserve  faces  third  down  with  long,  long 
yardage  to  go.  Three  things  can  happen — 
two  are  bad  {  ultnnately  disastrous) .  and  the 
third  is  so  difficult  to  achieve  that  it  ts  rather 
improbable. 

No  less  a  pernon  than  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  himself  has  called 
the  financial  situation  critical. 

The  forward  thrust  of  Inflation  haa  de- 
veloped such  momentum  that  the  monetary 
authority  ( the  Federal  Reserve )  with  little  or 
no  help  from  the  fiscal  authority  (the  Con- 
gress, in  the  final  analysis)  Is  forced  "to  put 
the  ball  In  the  air" — Is  burdened  with  the 
responsibility  for  preventing  an  economic 
bust  of  nuclear  proportions.  It  is  a  monu- 
mental task,  for  sure,  now  that  popular  psy- 
chology has  become  so  adverse  and  the  think- 
ing of  millions  of  people  Increasingly  is  being 
Influenced  by  emotion — by  the  fear  that  their 
savings,  their  lUe  Insurance,  and  their  retire- 
ment and  Social  Security  benefits  will  be  lost 
In  whole  or  in  part  as  the  purchasing  power 
(value)  of  paper  dollars  continues  to  decline 
at  a  disturbing  rate. 

Among  most  academic  economists  and  al- 
legedly tcise  men  of  finance,  there  teas  every 
theoretical  reason  to  divorce  the  dollar  from 
gold  forever,  but  the  people  do  not  believe  it. 
ana  I  do  not.'  Fiscal  and  monetary  misman- 
agement over  quite  a  period  of  years  finally 
compelled  it.  "Then  the  authorities  rational- 
ized like  the  fox  In  Aesop's  fable — "the 
grapes  were  sour  anyway." 

In  my  job  as  bank  economist,  t  am  obserr- 
ing  now  more  genuine  concern  {alarm,  real- 
ly) among  our  customers  and  friends  than 
ever  before.  For  every  one  person  five  years 
ago  who  was  convinced  that  more  inflation 
was  Inevitable  because  the  authorities  were 
playing  fast  and  loose  with  the  dollar,  there 
must  be  twenty  now.  Some  were  hard  to 
convince  but  as  they   witnessed  one  event 
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after  another  which  disclosed  increasing 
weakness  In  our  monetary  structure,  mount- 
ing financial  instability,  and  growing  dis- 
trust of  our  dollar  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
their  thinking  changed.  The  accumulation 
of  such  events  now  weighs  heavily  upon  the 
popular  mind  and  accounts  for  the  declining 
faith  In  the  outcome. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  self-preserva- 
tion la  the  first  law  of  nature.  Understand- 
ably people  eagerly  want  to  know  what  they 
can  do  to  protect  their  savings.  They  seek  a 
store  of  value  in  which  they  can  have  confi- 
dence: and  some  ore  not  satisfied  to  hedge, 
but  greedily  want  to  gain  from  Inflation — 
speculate  on  It.  and  this  aggravates  the  very 
condition  they  fear  and  seek  to  protect 
themselves  from. 

A  good  money  serves  as  a  good  store  of 
value,  because  a  good  money  is  stable  In 
value  But  our  dollar  unfortunately  has  not 
fulfilled  satisfactorily  this  vital  monetary 
function:  and  it  will  not>unle8s  the  authori- 
ties succeed  in  restoring  confidence. 

Hvre  are  three  possibilities — (ifo  are  bad, 
very  badf 

A.  The  Federal  Reserve  can  restrict  the 
xupply  of  credit  by  conventional  methods 
sufficiently  to  discourage  borroteers  by  high- 
er interest  costs  and  thus  reduce  demand  for 
loanable  funds.  It  this  Is  done,  it  would  be 
dilBcult  to  predict  where  Interest  rates  would 
go.  but  they  most  likely  would  go  consid- 
erably above  their  current  high  levels  before 
they  would  discourage  borrowing  enough  to 
bring  total  credit  demand  into  balance  with 
total  savings  in  the  economy  and  stop  Infla- 
tion. //  the  Fed  rigidly  holds  the  reserve  line 
so  as  to  prevent  further  expansion  of  com- 
mercial bank  credit,  it  runs  the  very  great 
risk  of  reversing  the  economy  to  the  point 
of  touching  off  deflation.  This  would  be  bad. 
Indeed,  because  the  economy  under  existing 
conditions  cannot  stand  a  reversal  of  more 
than  very  minor  magnitude.  I  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  credit  has  been  so 
expanded  that  today  the  total  net  Indebted- 
ness outstanding  in  the  US.  Is  in  excess  of 
$1.3  trillion  of  which  about  91.0  trillion  is  pri- 
vate debt,  and  it  probably  would  not  take 
much  deflation  to  trigger  (like  a  row  of  fall- 
ing dominoes)  a  series  of  debt  defaults  not 
unlike  what  happened  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  Great  Depression  of  the  Thirties.  Imag- 
ine, if  you  will,  the  difficulty  of  servicing,  for 
example,  the  record  home  mortgage  debt  out- 
standing today  (8250  billion)  and  the  rec- 
ord consumer  debt  (899  billion)  If  wide- 
spread unemployment  should  set  in.  as  it 
does  In  a  depression:  or  imagine  the  drain  on 
Social  Security  funds:  or  even  the  serious 
trouble  corporations  would  have  in  servicing 
their  record  indebtedness.  And  what  shape 
would  Uncle  Sam  be  in.  with  falling  tax 
yields  from  lower  corporation  income  and 
from  lower  personal  income?  What  would 
happen  to  common  stock  prices? 

B.  On  the  other  hartd.  if  the  Federal  Re- 
serve creates  the  reserves  necessary  to  bring 
the  supply  of  loanable  funds  into  balance 
tcith  the  demand  for  credit,  we  will  fust  have 
"more  of  the  same" — and  the  risk  here  is  that 
the  rate  of  inflation  [naw  between  4  and 
5~  )  will  be  sustained  or  accelerated.  II  so, 
then  we  have  not  seen  high  prices  yet.  Most 
economists  and  business  analysts  are  agreed 
that  the  nation's  economy  cannot  stand  even 
the  current  rate  of  Inflation  for  long  without 
setting  off  a  spiral  that  will  lead  to  gallop- 
ing inflation  and  a  bust.  And  this,  like  A 
above,  is  bad,  too!  In  fact  both  A  and  B  lead 
to  a  bust — one  Is  an  Incompleted  pass  and 
the  other  Is  an  interception!  While  there  are 
many  reasons  why  B  leads  to  a  bust,  let  me 
call  attention  to  the  principal  one:  As  more 
and  more  people  become  convinced  that  more 
inflation  is  Inevitable,  they  will  be  inclined 
to  save  less,  thus  lowering  the  amount  of 
loanable  funds:  and  at  the  same  time,  as 
consumers  and  business  decision-makers, 
they  are  Inclined  to  borrow  more,  thus  in- 
creasing the  demand  for  loanable  funds,  in 
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fact  higher  prices  require  more  borrouHng, 
and  the  expectation  of  still  higher  prices  in- 
duces borrotDing  in  anticipation.  So  you  have 
a  set  of  forces  all  contributing  to  a  widening 
of  the  deficit  between  amount  of  credit  de- 
manded and  the  supply  of  loanable  funds 
available  from  true  savings.  This  applies  great 
pressure  on  the  monetary  authority  to  create 
money  In  the  fractional  reserve  banking  sys- 
tem. Likewise  it  generates  a  capital  goods 
cycle  which  can  contribute  to  a  bust. 

C.  But  there  is  the  happy  outcome  which 
all  coaches  hope  for — the  third  possibility, 
the  completed  pass.  With  long  yardage  to 
go  the  chances  are  not  good  because  the 
opposition  knows  the  ball  has  to  be  thrown 
and  Increases  Its  defense  against  the  play 
Yet  completion  is  not  impossible,  despite  its 
reduced  probability.  Conceivably,  the  Fed 
could  bring  us  through,  reducing  the  rate 
of  inflation  enough  to  buy  sufficient  time  to 
adopt  sound  monetary  measures  and  avoid 
a  bust  that  icould  come  from  either  course 
A  or  course  B. 

However,  let  me  mix  my  metaphors  and 
say  that  to  steer  the  nation's  financial  ship 
safely  through  the  narrow  channel  between 
Scylla  (A)  and  Charybdls  (B)  will  require 
the  ultimate  In  navigational  skill.  /  icould 
feel  more  confident,  and  so  'xould  most 
people.  I  think,  if  Congress  ioould  lend  a 
hand,  and  soon,  by  fiscal  measures  designed 
to  reduce  the  deficit  in  the  Federal  budget 
to  the  point  where  inflationary  pressures 
icould  be  lessened  substantially.  The  finan- 
cial ship  Is  damaged;  she  Is  leaking  and  we 
must  get  her  to  a  safe  port  for  repairs 
through  rough  seas  and  past  the  two  dangers 
either  of  which  Is  difficult  to  avoid  without 
encountering  the  other,  and  either  of  which 
leads  to  a  bust. 

The  consequences  of  a  bust  are  frightening 
to  contemplate.  History  appears  to  have  re- 
peated Itself,  as  It  so  often  does  when  the 
money  mechanism  is  Involved.  Credit  Jias 
been  over-expanded,  the  amount  of  expan- 
sion having  been  greatest  since  1961.  Tlie 
following  figures  tell  the  story  of  how  the 
amount  of  all  debt  has  grown  since  1950  in 
billions: 
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Yisr-Mid 


All  debt 


IncreiM 


1950.. 
1951.. 
1952- . 
1953.. 
1954.. 
1955.. 
1956.. 

1957  . 

1958  . 

1959  . 
I960.. 
1961.. 
1962.. 
1963.. 
1964.. 
1965.. 
1966.. 
1967.. 


$490.3  .... 

524.0 

$33.7 

555.2 

31.2 

586.5 

31.3 

612.0 

25.5 

672.3 

60.3 

707.5 

35.2 

738.9 

31.4 

782.6 

43.7 

846.2 

63.6 

890.2 

44.0 

947.7 

57.5 

1,016.7 

69.0 

1,089.5 

72.8 

1,166.4 

76.9 

1.257.6 

81.: 

1,344.9 

87.3 

1,430.3 

85.4 

Soures:  "Eeonomic  Rtport  of  th«  Prasidcnt,"  Ftbtuary  1958, 
p.  277. 

When  a  nation  deliberately  uses  inflation 
{via  credit)  as  a  stimulus  to  the  economy,  it 
assumes  the  risk  of  losing  control  of  the 
process  because  the  point  comes  when  a  vi- 
cious cycle  sets  in.  Prices  (Inflation)  become 
higher  and  higher  requiring  more  and  more 
credit  to  support  the  process — and  greater 
expansion  of  credit  exerts  greater  upward 
pressure  on  prices,  especially  effective  when 
the  total  economy  approaches  practical  op- 
erating capacity,  as  now.  Higher  prices  also 
Induce  higher  wages,  adding  further  to  pro- 
duction costs  that  must  be  covered  by  still 
hlghei  selling  prices.  Ctovernments  (federal, 
state,  and  local)  get  caught  too,  because  they 
have  to  pay  more  for  equipment,  materials, 
and  services  they  buy,  and  hence  they  have  to 
raise  taxes,  or  borrow  more,  or  both.  Every- 
body has  to  run  faster  to  stay  In  the  same 
place! 

History  records  no  example  of  a  country 


that  has  been  able  to  control  Inflation  after 
the  latter  starte  accelerating.  It  is  reasonable 
to  suppoee  that  a  nation's  economy  can  be 
made  to  adjust  to  and  live  with  a  rate  of  1'; 
to  1.5';  a  year  but  even  this  apparently  mod- 
est amount  can  generate  instability  If  it  per- 
sists as  an  essential  part  of  a  deliberate  plan, 
because  a  free  people  will  begin  to  discount 
it.  Then  its  effectiveness  in  the  plan  will  be 
nullified  and  the  planners  will  have  to  step 
up  the  rate  to  get  the  stimulation  they  want 
in  the  economy. 

A  crude  but  meaningful  analogy  is  to  be 
found  In  the  reaction  of  the  human  body 
to  narcotics.  After  a  while  the  body  builds 
a  tolerance  for  the  modest  Initial  doees; 
then  the  person  must  increase  the  drug  to 
get  the  same  reaction  he  got  from  small 
beginning  amounts.  The  time  eventually 
comes  when  he  Is  "hooked"  for  sure.  It  is 
interesting  that  the  body's  first  reaction  to 
dope  appears  to  be  good  and  exciting  and 
sends  the  user  on  a  trip  Into  a  dream  world. 
Just  as  the  initial  applications  of  planned 
inflation  appear  to  be  great,  and  the  political 
and  economic  planners  go  off  into  a  dream 
world,  boasting  of  their  handiwork:  "We 
planned  It  that  way!"  But  when  something 
goes  wrong  they  are  inclined  to  blame  .some- 
thing else  or  someone  else  for  the  trouble — 
Result:  more  regulations,  more  laws! 

Most  economists  will  ridicule  this  analogy, 
,\nd  let  them;  but  whatever  the  academic 
theorizing  behind  "the  bold  new  approach,"" 
it  Just  "ain't  working,"  and  we  are  in  a 
financial  Jam. 

Despite  the  fact  that  our  economy  basically 
is  the  strongest  in  the  icorld.  it  currently  has 
serious  functional  trouble  with  its  fiTiancial 
mechanism,  and  as  in  1929  this  could  lead 
to  a  general  breakdown.  I  am  not  predicting 
a  breakdown,  but  be  assured  that  one  is  not 
out  of  the  question.  Much  depends  upon 
what  help  the  Federal  Reserve  gets  from 
the  fiscal  authorities,  and  how  soon. 

Now  In  case  the  contents  of  this  Letter 
cause  you  to  think  about  leaving  the  coun- 
try, let  me  ask  you  where  you  would  go? 
Better  stick  around  and  Join  us  few  whoop- 
ing cranes  whose  number  Just  might  grow 
and  grow  to  where  even  the  politicians  will 
pay  us  some  mind!  By  the  way.  we  would 
not  have  to  be  a  majority!  (P.  S.  As  this  goes 
to  press  there  Is  renewed  hope  that  Congress 
will  enact  a  bill  cutting  expenditures  and 
increasing  taxes  which  should  ease  inflation 
pressures  some.) 
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system  so  long  that  we  have  lost  the 
proper  appreciation  for  this  system. 

It  is  especially  important  today,  when 
there  are  so  many  dissenters  who  attack 
our  Government,  that  we  should  recog- 
nize and  protect  the  freedoms  established 
by  the  precedent  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

An  Important  Day 
A  few  years  ago,  a  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Is  credited  with  remarking  that  if  the 
Bill  of  Rights  were  to  be  voted  on  today,  he 
doubted  that  it  would  pass.  The  Bill  of 
Rights,  like  the  rest  of  the  US  Constitu- 
tion and  other  great  documents  that  came 
into  being  during  the  formation  of  our  coun- 
try, are  the  basis  of  all  that  has  been  accom- 
plished in  the  United  States  in  the  past  two 
centuries.  We  will  shortly  be  commemorating 
the  adoption  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  these 
documents — the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, 

In  1776.  the  American  colonies  declared 
their  Independence  from  Great  Britain.  And 
so  began  "the  great  experiment"'  in  self-gov- 
ernment. As  we  approach  another  July  4.  we 
should  not  let  the  tumult  of  the  purposeless 
dissenters  blind  us  to  the  everlasting  need  of 
preserving  the  spirit  and  form  of  the  political 
.system  that  was  bequeathed  to  us  by  our 
forefathers.  One  of  the  troubles  today  Is  that 
we  have  lived  within  the  protection  of  that 
system  for  so  long  that  we  have  lost  an 
awareness  of  what  it  means  in  terms  of  per- 
sonal liberty  and  opportunity.  We  have  never 
known  royal  oppression,  nor  degrading  class 
stratification  by  birth.  We  are  not  subjects. 
We  are  citizens.  And  as  citizens  with  due 
regard  for  the  rights  of  others,  we  are  free 
to  speak  and  act  as  our  conscience  dictates 
and  to  advance  in  life  as  far  as  our  abilities 
permit.  Our  homes  are  our  castles. 

Tliese  things  began  with  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  that  is  why  July  4  Is 
a  mighty  important  day.  whether  we  realize 
It  or  not. 


GOVERNOR  ROCKEFELLER  ON  THE 
BERLIN  CRISIS 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OP  JULY  4 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  21,  1968 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
June  13  edition  of  the  Beaufort  Gazette 
contains  a  worthwhile  editorial  which  I 
recommend  to  my  fellow  Senators. 

The  article,  entitled  "An  Important 
Day,"  is  a  reminder  of  the  forthcoming 
July  4  and  the  important  significance 
that  day  should  be  to  each  of  us. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence, 
which  was  signed  on  July  4,  the  Consti- 
tution, and  other  great  documents  "that 
came  into  being  during  the  formation  of 
our  country  are  the  basis  of  all  that  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  United  States 
in  the  past  two  centuries." 

As  the  editor  stated,  we  have  been  able 
to  prosper  under  the  political  system 
"bequeathed  to  us  by  our  forefathers." 
However,  much  of  our  trouble  today 
stems  from  the  fact  that  we  have  lived 
in  the  protection  of  this  governmental 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  .STATES 

Friday.  June  21,  1968 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  Gov. 
Nelson  Rockefeller,  of  New  York,  under- 
scored the  grave  significance  of  the  lat- 
est employment  of  "salami"  tactics  by 
the  Communist  East  German  regime  in 
its  continuing  effort  to  snuff  out  the 
freedom  of  the  people  of  West  Berlin  in 
contravention  of  agreements  solemnly 
undertaken  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
three  Western  Allies,  the  United  States, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  France.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Governor 
Rockefeller's  statement  of  June  17  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  by  Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller 

Two  events  last  week  highlighted  the  chal- 
lenge Of  contemporary  foreign  policy.  On 
June  12.  the  General  Assembly  of  the  U.N. 
endorsed  the  Non-Prollferatlon  Treaty.  On 
the  same  day,  the  East  German  authorities 
placed    additional    restrictions    on    overland 
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access  to  West   Berlin.  These  two  measures 
are  In  contradiction  to  each  other. 

The  Non-Prollferatlon  Treaty  will  now  be 
submitted  for  ratification  to  the  US.  Senate. 
Under  Its  terms,  the  nuclear  powers  under- 
take not  to  transfer  nuclear  weapons  and 
the  non-nuclear  countries  undertake  not  to 
produce  any.  Civilian  uses  of  nuclear  energy 
In  the  non-nuclear  countries  would  be  sub- 
ject to  International  Inspection.  The  nuclear 
countries  have  undertaken  to  make  an  ef- 
fort to  reverse  the  arms  race.  I  support  ratl- 
licatlon  of  the  treaty. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  clear  that  the  treaty, 
to  be  meaningful,  presupposes  a  degree  of 
.self-restraint  In  U.S. -Soviet  relations.  At- 
tempts to  upset  the  existing  equilibrium  are 
inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  treaty. 
We  must  l)e  prepared  to  meet  the  Soviet 
leaders  halfway  if  they  genuinely  want  a 
relaxation  of  tensions,  but  they  must  not 
lie  permitted  to  use  the  slogan  of  peaceful 
coexistence  as  a  subterfuge  to  undermine 
free  countries.  The  systematic  harassment 
of  access  to  Berlin  throughout  this  year  be- 
longs in  that  category. 

Since  the  Ijeglnnlng  of  this  year,  the  East 
Gorman  authorities,  with  Soviet  support, 
liavc: 

1.  Prohibited  the  use  of  overland  routes  to 
Berlin  to  members  of  West  German  right- 
wing  parties; 

2.  Prohibited  the  use  of  overland  routes  to 
West  German  cabinet  ministers  and  other 
high  officials; 

3.  Instituted  a  requirement  for  vl.sas  for 
any  other  West  German  citizen; 

4.  Increa.sed  the  lolls  on  road  traflic. 
Clearly   the   East   German   authorities   are 

attempting  to  apply  familiar  "salami  tactics." 
They  are  trying  to  establish  the  principle  of 
controlling  at  their  discretion  all  access  to 
West  Berlin  They  are  laying  the  basis  from 
which  progressive  strangulation  of  the  city 
can  be  attempted. 

This  is  inconsistent  with  the  agreements 
of  May  4.  1949.  between  the  US  .  UK.  France 
and  USSR,  ending  the  blockade  of  Berlin 
The  Soviet  Union  has  no  right  to  delegate 
its  obligations  with  respect  to  Berlin  to  the 
East  German  authorities. 

Even  more  importantly,  these  tactics  are 
inconsistent  with  the  objectives  and  spirit 
of  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty. 

The  U.S.  Government  should  leave  no 
doubt  that: 

1.  The  freedom  of  West  Berlin  and  free 
access  to  it-  solemnly  affirmed  by  every  post- 
war administration — remains  a  vital  Ameri- 
can concern. 

2.  The  proposed  East  German  action  is 
inconsistent  with  a  relaxation  of  tensions: 
if  harassment  continues  and  is  supported  by 
the  USSR.,  it  may  jeopardize  ratification 
of  the  Non-Prollferatlon  Treaty. 

3.  It  will  concert  immediately  with  its 
European  allies  on  countermeasures  to 
guarantee  the  continued  freedom  and  integ- 
rity of  West  Berlin  including  appropriate 
measures  with  respect  to  East  German  trade 
with  the  West. 

The  harassment  of  Berlin  underlines  the 
disarray  among  the  Atlantic  nations  to  which 
I  called  attention  in  Los  Angeles  last  week. 
It  is  essential  that  they  develop  common 
purposes  and  objectives  to  master  events 
instead  of  becoming  their  prisoner,  to  be 
guided  by  purposes  Instead  of  being  over- 
whelmed by  crisis. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL  HABITUATION  TO 
WAR 


HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  June  21,  1968 

Mr.    MORSE.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
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Extensions  of  Remarks  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  American  Journal  of  Or- 
thopsychiatry for  April  1967.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  article  is  "Psychological  Ha- 
bituation to  War:  A  Sociopsychological 
Case  Study."  and  it  was  written  by  Dr. 
Isidore  Ziferstein.  research  psychiatrist. 
Psychiatric  and  Psychosomatic  Research 
Institute.  Mount  Sinai  Hospital.  Los  An- 
geles. Calif.  ,    ^ 

It  is  a  very  Interesting  article  because 
it  discusses  the  techniques  employed  by 
Government  to  reduce  opposition  to  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  relying  heavily  on  psy- 
chological habituation  by  gradual  in- 
volvement. Each  small  new  step  in  the 
escalation  is  presented  as  a  logical,  un- 
avoidable result  of  a  commitment  made 
by  a  previous  small  step.  The  result  is 
acquiescence  by  the  Individual,  with  no 
feeling  that  his  right  to  disagree  is  being 
suppressed." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PsTCHdLOCICAL  HaBITI'ATION  TO  WAR :   A  SOCIO- 
■PSYCHOLOCICAL    CASE    STVDY 

(Bv  Isidore  Ziferstein.  MD.  research  psy- 
chiatrist. Psychiatric  and  PsychosomaUc 
Research  InsUtute.  Mount  Slnal  Hospltol, 
Los   Angeles.   Calif.  I 

In  a  comprehensive  essay  on  adolescence, 
George  E.  Gardner  lists  as  a  major  and  most 
difficult  task  confronting  the  child  as  he  en- 
ters adolescence,  the  giving  up  of  the  security 
that  is  predicated  upon  the  ■all-linowlng- 
nesa"  and  the  •all-powerfulness"  of  his 
mother  and  father.  In  this  connection  Gard- 
ner emphasizes  ■.  .  .  the  extreme  vulnerabil- 
ity or  all  adolescents  (or  of  adults  who  are 
still  essentially  adolescent*  to  the  cry  and 
to  the  seductive  voice  of  the  false  leader  or 
the  leader  with  the  false  ideology  or  intent. 
That  adolescents  (of  whatever  chronological 
age)  are  appealed  to— and  respond  to— such 
leaders,  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
latter  alwuvs  promise,  among  other  things, 
an  omniscient  who  can  do  their  thinking  and 
an  ommpotent  who  will  be  their  power."  '" 

There  Is  a  parallelism  between  these  grow- 
ing pains  of  adolescence  and  the  growing 
pains  of  a  developing  democratic  society.  In 
both  instances,  there  Is  the  danger  of  regres- 
sion to  an  earlier  phase  of  development, 
where  security  la  sought  by  relying  on  an 
omniscient  and  omnipotent  authority.  The 
success  of  the  democratic  process  requires  cit- 
izens who  are  psychologically  ready  and  will- 
ing to  think  creatively,  to  make  choices,  to 
make  decisions  as  .adults,  not  only  In  their 
family  and  other  interpersonal  relations  but 
also  in  matters  affecting  their  community 
and  the  nation.  The  democratic  process,  to 
be  successful,  also  requires  elected  repre- 
sentatives who  are  able  to  resist  the  occupa- 
tional hazards  of  their  positions  of  leader- 
ship—the temptation  to  feel  and  act  omni- 
scient and  omnlpKJtent. 

Too  often  there  Is  a  polarization,  a  division 
of  labor,  a  division  of  society  Into  two  castes: 
the  leaders  and  the  led.  Too  often  the  ordi- 
nary citizen,  beset  by  the  cares  and  demands 
of  everyday  living,  is  relieved  and  content  to 
leave  the  business  of  governing  to  the  lead- 
ers. And  too  often  the  professional  -gover- 
nors" are  men  who  are  attracted  to  this  pro- 
fession by  their  need  to  wield  power,  the 
need  to  feel  and  be  omnipotent. 

One  of  t.ie  situations  that  bring  this  divi- 
sion into  sharp  relief  is  the  stale  of  war. 
The  men  who  govern  in  time  of  war  quite 
openly  arrogate  to  themselves  special  powers 
over  the  governed.  The  reason  given  for  this 
arrogatlon  Is  the  need  to  "maintain  unity  on 
the  home  front  In  time  of  crisis."  ThU  phrase 
means  simply  that  the  government  feeU  It 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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can  not  tolerate.  In  wartime,  expressions  or 
acUons  that  may  turn  public  opinion  against 
the  war  effort. 

In  past  wars,  our  government,  like  other 
governments,  has  employed  forceful  means 
and  appeals  to  Jingoism  to  achieve  the  re- 
quired suppression  of  dissent  For  example,  in 
1917.  during  World  War  I.  the  Congress  en- 
acted a  Sedition  Act  under  which  more  than 
1.900  persons  were  convicted  for  such  crimes 
as  ".  .  .  making  a  movie  of  the  American 
Revolution  showing  Britain  and  America  at 
var;  saying  that  war  drove  men  mad;  urg- 
ing people  to  vote  against  Congressmen  who 
had  voted  for  conscription;  and  writing  a 
p.imphlet  which  said  that  war  Is  contrary  to 
the  teachings  of  Christ."  '•■ 

In  .in  upsurge  of  superpatrlotlsm.  an  in- 
terest in  anything  German  was  considered 
unpatriotic.  Sauerkraut  became  liberty  cab- 
bage; opera  companies  stopped  performing 
Wagner;  and  symphony  orchestras  elimi- 
nated works  by  German  composers  from 
their  repertories. 

The  current  war  In  Vietnam  has  to  date 
been  relatively  free  of  such  phenomenon.  In 
fact,  high  government  officials,  including 
the  President,  Vice  President,  and  Secretary 
of  State,  have  made  a  point  on  several  oc- 
casions of  defending  the  right  of  dissenters 
to  protest.  They  have  even  pointed  with 
pride  to  these  proofs  of  freedom  of  speech  In 
an  America  at  war. 

It  may  be  that  the  government  Is  not  em- 
ploying the  gross  techniques  of  suppression 
of  former  wars  because  there  has  not  been 
a  declaration  of  war  by  Congress.  The  gov- 
ernment might  therefore  be  on  precarious 
legal  ground  If  It  attempted  to  invoke  war- 
time powers  of  suppression.  A  more  likely 
explanation,  however.  Is  that  the  gross  sup- 
pressive techniques  of  previous  wars  have 
been  replaced  by  more  subtle  methods  which 
are  effective  without  being  ofTen.sive.  meth- 
ods whose  effectiveness  is  enhanced  by  the 
refinements  of  the  new  "science"  of  public 
relations  and  by  the  all-pervasiveness  of  the 
mass  media. 

A  major  element  In  the  new.  "public  rela- 
tions" approach  Is  the  very  gradual  escala- 
tion of  the  war  effort.  In  this  process  of 
graduated  escalation,  each  new  step  toward 
greater  Involvement  Is  In  itself  small  and 
seemingly  insignificant.  Each  step  appears  to 
evolve  as  a  logical  consequence  of  a  previous 
small  and  seemingly  insignificant  step  toward 
greater  Involvement.  And  the  new  step 
equally  logically  prepares  the  ground  for  the 
next  small  and  seemingly  Insignificant  step. 
The  .smallness  of  each  step,  and  Its  logical 
evolution  out  of  previous  steps,  make  It  ac- 
ceptable. The  gradualness  of  the  process  pro- 
duces a  habituation  to  the  involvement.  The 
end  result  Is  that  the  people  find  themselves 
deeply  committed  to  large-scale  war,  without 
being  able  to  tell  how  It  came  about,  when 
and  how  It  all  began. 

This  point  was  dramatically  Illustrated  at 
the  hearings  on  the  war  In  Vietnam  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  On 
February  17.  1966  the  following  interchange 
took  place: 

•Senator  Hickenloopes.  When  was  the 
commitment  made  for  us  to  actively  partici- 
pate in  the  military  operations  of  the  war 
with  American  personnel? 

•General  Maxwill  Tatlob.  Insofar  as  the 
use  of  our  combat  ground  forces  are  con- 
cerned, that  took  place,  of  course,  only  In  the 
spring  of  1965.  In  the  air.  we  had  been  partic- 
ipating more  acUvely  over  two  or  three 
years  •■  ■= 

The  fact  that  General  Taylor,  who  was  per- 
sonal military  representative  of  President 
Kennedy  In  1961-82.  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  In  1962-64,  Ambassador  to 
South  Vietnam  in  1964-65,  and  now  Special 
Consultant  to  the  President,  could  only  say 
vaguely.  ■In  the  air  we  had  been  partici- 
pating more  actively  over  two  or  three  years' 
Is  characterUtlc  of  the  conluslon  and  uncer- 


tainty  produced   by   thU  kind   of   gradual 
escalation. 

At  thU  Junctiire,  with  the  nation  already 
deeply  Involved  In  actual  fighting,  other 
seemingly  cogent  arguments  take  over;  eg.: 
The  nation  Is  In  danger.  Our  boys  are  fight- 
ing and  dying.  Now  Is  not  the  time  for  doubt- 
ing, questioning.  heslUtlng.  debating.  We 
must  give  full  support  to  our  boys  at  the 
front.  Those  who  refuse  full  support,  or  who 
hesitate,  give  comfort  to  the  enemy  and  are 
directly  responsible  for  unnecessary  deaths 
at  the  front.  All  we  can  do  now  Is  to  rally 
•round  the  flag,  support  our  Commander-in- 
Chief,  etc. 

Under  these  conditions,  there  Is  no  longer 
any  need  for  direct  suppressive  measures  1 1 
guarantee  a  pro-war  consensus.  Instead  one 
can  employ  appeaU  to  "mattirlty,"  to  concern 
for  ones  country,  to  concern  for  our  boys 
fighting  and  dying  at  the  front. 

A  classic  example  of  this  technique  ap- 
pears In  a  New  York  Times  report  of  a  speech 
delivered  by  President  Johnson  on  May  17. 
1966:  ^       ,       , 

"President  Johnson,  in  hU  most  outspokeii 
attacks  on  the  opponents  of  Ills  Vietnam 
policy  so  far,  called  on  aU  Americans  to  unite 
behind  him.  , 

"Mr  Johnson,  gibing  at  'nervous  Nellies. 
seemed  almost  to  call  for  an  end  to  criticism 
of  the  Administration's  action  in  Vietnam 
and  to  question  his  critics'  patriotism. 

•Mr.  Johnson  said.  'I  ask  you  and  I  aslc 
every  American  to  put  our  country  first  If  ^e 
want  to  keep  It  first.  ...  Put  away  aU  the 
childish  divisive  things  If  you  want  the  ma- 
turity and  the  unity  that  Is  the  mortar  of  .i 
nation's  greatness.  I  do  not  think  that  those 
men  who  are  out  there  fighting  for  us  tonight 
think  we  should  enjoy  the  luxury  of  fighting 
each  other  back  home.'  "  ''' 

Here  the  President  skillfully  appeals  to  the 
regressive  wish  of  his  audience  to  be  good 
little  children  and  surrender  their  critical 
faculties,  but  couches  It  as  an  .ippeal  to  ma- 
turity. He  Is  lecturing  his  audience  ns  a. 
benevolently  despotic  father  might  lecture 
a  naughty  child.  In  the  process,  the  demo- 
cratic responsibility  of  the  mature  citizen  tJ 
question,  to  examine,  to  criticize,  is  stood  on 
Its  head  and  gibed  at  as  the  •childish  devlslve 
things"  indulged  In  by  "nervous  Nellies." 

These  latter-day  techniques  are  far  more 
difficult  to  counteract  psychologically  than 
are  techniques  of  direct  suppression.  The 
individual  no  longer  experiences  the  sup- 
pression as  coming  from  outside  himself. 
The  suppression  seems  rather  to  come  from 
within  as  a  logical  response  to  the  situation 
that  the  country  Is  In.  The  Individual  citizen 
himself,  in  response  to  the  President's  ap- 
peals for  unity  and  maturity,  suppresses  any 
wish  he  may  have  to  think  criUcally,  to  eval- 
uate objectively,  to  dissent.  The  suppressing 
forces  are  no  longer  regarded  as  ego-allcn. 

This  tendency  to  self-censorship  is  rein- 
forced by  another  factor.  Since  he  does  not 
understand  how  the  country  got  so  deeply 
involved  In  the  war.  and  feels  quite  confused 
about  It.  the  average  citizen  concludes  that 
the  problems  of  war  and  peace  in  general. 
and  of  the  Vietnam  war  in  particular,  are 
much  too  complicated  for  his  average  mind 
to  encompass.  This  sell-depreclatlon  facili- 
tates a  regressive  process,  where  the  confused 
and  helpless  Inlant-cltizen  finds  comfort  l:i 
leaving  all  decisions  to  the  father-figures,  the 
all-powerful  President  and  his  all-knowing 
expert  advisers. 

Once  the  citizen  has  accepted  the  policy 
of  war,  psychological  processes  come  Into 
play  which  induce  him  to  distort  reality  by 
Ittnorlng  or  minimizing  those  facts  which 
contradict  the  policy,  while  giving  undue 
weight  to  facw  which  tend  to  validate  tne 
policy.  Charles  E.  Osgood  has  described  these 
processes  under  his  "congrulty  hypothesis 
as  the  strain  toward  consistency.*"  Leon 
Festlnger  has  described  them  as  "the  reduc- 
tion of  cognitive  dissonance." '  •  These  the- 
ories submit  the  proi>oeltlon  that  when  peo- 


ple know  things  that  are  not  psychologically 
consistent  with  one  another,  they  will  try  to 
make  them  consistent  by  various  means. 
Osgood  points  out  that  the  individual  is 
most  likely  to  change  that  element  In  the 
Incongruity  to  which  he  has  the  least  in- 
tense attachment  and  will  maintain  that 
element  about  which  he  has  the  most  in- 
tense conviction. 

To  Illustrate:  When  Stephen  Decatur  made 
his  famous  toast  "My  country  right  or 
wrong."  he  was  In  fact  saying  that  he  was 
capable  of  tolerating  the  cognitive  disso- 
nance between  the  strong  positive  valence  of 
•my  country,"  and  the  negative  valence  of 
"wrong."  The  average  citizen  cannot  tolerate 
the  dissonance  and  must  change  the  positive 
valence  of  one  of  the  elements  to  a  negative 
one.  or  vice  versa.  He  will  find  It  extremely 
difficult  to  go  through  the  emotionally  pain- 
ful reevaluatlon  of  values  and  the  enormous 
intellectual  efforts  that  would  be  Involved  In 
admitting  to  consciousness  the  idea  that  his 
country  is  engaged  in  policies  and  actions 
that  are  basically  wrong.  He  will  find  It  easier 
to  eliminate  the  dissonance  by  justifying,  for 
example,  the  bombing  and  napalmlng  of 
enemy  civilians  on  such  grounds  as:  the 
enemy,  even  civilians,  are  cruel,  ruthless, 
cunning,  fanatical  and  none  of  them  can  be 
trusted. 

Having  achieved  this  regressive  reduction 
or  elimination  of  dissonance,  the  citizen  ex- 
periences a  sense  of  relief  from  anxiety  and 
from  the  pressure  of  having  to  think  about 
these  complex  questions.  Henceforth,  even  it 
it  may  seem  to  him  at  times  that  his  gov- 
ernment's policies  are  palpably  wrong,  he  can 
fall  back  on  the  comforting  thought  that 
there  must  be  some  top-secret  Information 
to  which  he  has  no  access,  and  to  which  he  Is 
not  entitled  to  have  access,  which  can  ex- 
plain everything  and  make  everything  all 
right;  and  that  the  father-figures  surely 
know  what  they  are  doing. 

It  seems  clear  to  the  behavioral  scientist 
that  this  situation  of  habituation,  confusion, 
self -devaluation,  and  regression  to  an  Infan- 
tile state  of  helplessness  is  unhealthy  and 
should  be  corrected.  Some  behavioral  scien- 
tists also  feel  that  their  life-long  training 
and  professional  skills  should  enable  them  to 
make  a  contribution  toward  ameliorating  or 
•curing"  this  state  of  sociopathological  HI 
health.  Unfortunately,  the  situation  becomes 
much  less  clear  when  the  specific  questions 
are  asked:  What  can  behavioral  scientists  do? 
What  contribution  can  they  make? 

Jules  Masserman  concludes  an  essay  on 
•Psychological  Medicine  and  World  Affairs" 
( in  which  he  writes  prophetically  as  early  as 
1948  about  "the  dread  prodromata  of  war") 
with  the  question:  "What,  then,  can  we  as 
scientists,  physicians  and  men  of  good  will 
do?"  After  apologizing  for  the  fact  that  "as 
is  usual  In  medical  treaties,  the  section  on 
therapy  must  be  regrettably  brief,"  Masser- 
man answers  his  own  question: 

"First,  let  us  raise  our  voices  to  cry  havoc 
and,  since  our  puny  professional  and  aca- 
demic 'securities^  would  In  any  case  become 
meaningless  should  catastrophe  break,  dare 
to  use  every  means  of  communication  at  our 
command  to  rouse  the  world  to  its  danger. 
(And  second,)  let  us  leave  our  crumbling 
ivory  towers  and  use  every  podium  and  In- 
fluence we  have  to  secure  a  voice  on  policy- 
making and  governing  bodies."  '" 

The  writer  agrees  with  Masserman's  two 
proposals.  He  would  suggest,  in  addition,  a 
tliird  way  that  a  contribution  could  be  made 
by  behavioral  scientists.  In  the  case  described 
in  this  paper  of  the  public  habituation  to 
war,  an  effort  could  be  made  to  counteract  it 
by  confronting  the  public  with  the  existence 
of  habituation  and  helping  the  average  citi- 
zen gain  insight  into  Its  genesis.  The  gaining 
of  intellectual  and  emotional  Insight  Is  an 
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Important  tool  In  dynamic  psychotherapy.  It 
should  be  tried  In  soclotherapy.  Perhaps  the 
average  citizen  can  be  helped  to  feel  less  be- 
wildered, less  helpless.  If  he  Is  helped  to 
understand,  step  by  step,  how  the  present 
confused  situation  came  about.  Perhaps  he 
can  gain  confidence  Ln  his  own  ability  to 
think  and  to  understand  If  he  can  be  helped 
to  perceive  the  subtle  techniques  by  which 
his  ability  to  think  has  been  undermined. 
Perhaps,  as  In  Individual  psychotherapy,  a 
gaining  of  insight  Into  the  processes,  ex- 
ternal and  intrapsychic,  which  led  to  the 
citizen's  regression,  may  be  the  first  step 
toward  developing  greater  maturity  and  self- 
confidence. 

What  follows  is  offered  as  a  sample  of  an 
attempt  at  such  elucidation — an  effort  at 
counteracting  the  habituation  to  war  by  re- 
tracing some  of  the  early  steps  In  the  gradual 
escalation  by  which  the  habituation  was 
established. 

HABrrUATION     BY     GRADUAL     INVOLVEMENT — 
A    CASE    STUDY 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  just  when,  how, 
and  why  the  United  States  became  com- 
mitted to  intervene  In  Vietnam.  The  Involve- 
ment began  quite  indirectly,  and  seemingly 
without  premeditation  or  intent.  It  began  as 
an  indirect  consequence  of  the  efforts  of  the 
United  States  government,  under  the  Mar- 
shall Plan,  to  help  the  countries  of  Europe 
recover  from  the  devastation  of  World 
War  II. 

The  French  became  recipients  of  Marshall 
Plan  aid  soon  alter  World  War  II  ended. 
When,  in  1946,  the  French  began  their  war 
against  the  Viet  Minh  in  an  effort  to  re- 
establish their  colonial  rule  in  Indochina, 
Marshall  Plan  dollars  enabled  the  French 
government  to  release  francs  for  expendi- 
tures in  that  war."  This  first  indirect  in- 
volvement, and  the  sympathy  of  American 
government  officials  for  the  role  of  the 
French  as  "the  defenders  of  the  cause  of 
human  freedom"  in  Southeaist  Asia,*  led  in- 
exorably (although  in  steps  barely  visible  to 
the  unaided  human  eye)  to  the  present  full- 
scale  involvement  with  over  400.000  Ameri- 
can ground  troops  and  all  the  latest  para- 
phernalia of  war. 

The  Indirect  involvement  continued  from 
1946  until  1950.  Then  it  became  direct.  This 
next  step  was  taken  In  May  1950.  with  the 
announcement  that  the  U.S.  would  give 
direct  economic  aid  and  military  equipment 
to  the  French  in  Vietnam  and  to  the  em- 
peror Bao  Dal.  who  had  been  appointed  by 
the  French  to  rule  Vietnam  under  their 
tutelage.'  This  step  seemed  Insignificant  at 
the  time  (merely  a  shift  from  Indirect  aid  to 
direct  aid),  and  logical  (since  the  French 
were  Aur  NATO  allies ) . 

The  sending  of  American  military  equip- 
ment to  Indochina  led  logically  to  another 
step — the  sending  of  American  experts  to 
teach  the  French  how  to  use  the  equipment. 
This  was  another  fateful  step^the  first  com- 
mitment of  American  manpower.  President 
Eisenhower  wrote  in  his  memoirs: 

"It  Is  true  that  certain  legislators  have  ex- 
pressed uneasiness  concerning  any  use  of 
American  maintenance  personnel  in  Indo- 
china. They  fear  that  this  may  be  opening 
the  door  to  Increased  and  unwise  introduc- 
tion of  American  troops  into  that  area.  [As 
Indeed  It  proved  to  be.  I.  Z.)  The  administra- 
tion has  given  assurances  to  guard  against 
such  development."  = 

By  May  1954.  when  the  French  suffered 
their  conclusive  defeat  at  Dienblenphu.  there 
were  684  such  American  experts,  mainte- 
nance personnel,  and  advisers.  The  French 
left  (in  April  1956)  but  the  Americans  stayed 
on,  to  build  up  the  army  of  Bao  Dai,  later  of 
Diem,  and  still  later  of  the  succession  of 
military  juntas  that  followed  the  overthrow 
and  assassination  of  Diem. 
These  American  advisers  not  only  stayed 
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on  but  multiplied,  although  very  slowly  at 
first.  At  the  end  of  the  Elsenhower  Admin- 
istration In  1960,  there  were  about  750  Amer- 
ican military  personnel  in  South  Vietnam." 
Although  they  were  military  men,  they  wore 
civilian  clothes,  because  the  Geneva  Accords 
of  1954  forbade  "the  Introduction  into  Viet- 
nam of  any  troop  reinforcements  and  addi- 
tional military  persormel."  ^' 

The  next  step  was  also  a  seemingly  unim- 
portant one,  but  It  was  perhaps  crucial.  The 
American  advisers  began  to  appear  on  the 
streets  of  Saigon  In  American  military  uni- 
forms. This  "surfacing"  of  the  American  mili- 
tary in  Vietnam  was  also  very  gradual.  Here, 
for  the  first  time,  was  established  a  palpable, 
visible  American  military  presence  in  South 
Vietnam.  Once  this  was  established,  all  that 
followed  seemed  logical  and  Inevitable. 

The  Increase  in  American  troop  Involve- 
ment was  considerably  accelerated  during 
the  Kennedy  Administration.  By  the  end  of 
1961,  the  newly  elected  President  had  more 
than  quadrupled  the  number  of  troops  to 
over  3,000.  This  number  tripled  in  1962;  and 
by  October  1963  there  were  about  17,000 
American  •advisers"  in  South  Vietnam.  Many 
of  them  accompanied  their  South  Vietnamese 
"advisees"  on  combat  missions,  and  they 
were  authorized  "to  flre  when  fired  upon." 

In  retrospect  it  is  clear  that  at  this  stage  of 
the  involvement.  Americans  were  engaging  in 
combat — killing  and  being  killed.  But  this 
was  glossed  over  by  public  assurances  that 
there  had  been  'no  change  In  the  quaUty  of 
our  support,  but  only  an  Increase  In  the 
quantity  of  It."  and  that  American  military 
personnel  were  serving,  and  would  continue 
to  serve,  in  South  Vietnam  In  a  purely  ad- 
visory and  training  capacity.- 

Furthermore,  on  October  2,  1963  Secretary 
of  Defense  Robert  McNamara  and  General 
Maxwell  Taylor  made  the  reassuring  an- 
nouncement that  'the  major  part  of  the 
UJS.  military  task  can  be  completed  by  the 
end  of  1965,  although  there  may  be  a  con- 
tinuing requirement  for  a  limited  number  of 
training  personnel."  This  was  backed  up  by 
a  statement  that  300  American  troops  would 
leave  Vietnam  by  December  3,  while  another 
1.000  would  depart  before  the  end  of  the 
year.-'' 

Despite  these  assurances,  American  Involve- 
ment continued  to  increase,  in  numbers,  in 
intensity,  and  in  overtness.  But  by  this  time, 
the  habituation  had  taken  hold.  As  late  as 
November  1964.  with  more  than  20.000  Amer- 
ican ground  troops  In  South  Vietnam  and 
with  total  American  casualties  close  to  2,000, 
the  American  people  still  believed  they  were 
voting  for  a  President  who  had  kept  us  out 
of  war.  .    _,, 

A  story  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  in  April 
1365  describes  the  satisfaction  of  American 
airmen  that  "the  wraps  have  at  long  last 
been  taken  off  the  Air  Force."  Previously, 
every  American  helicopter  pilot  had  to  be 
accompanied  by  a  South  Vietnamese  "even 
if  the  South  Vietnamese  was  a  mall  clerk." 
so  that  in  case  the  helicopter  crashed  or  was 
shot  down,  it  could  be  claimed  that  the 
Vietnamese  mail  clerk  was  the  pilot  and  the 
American  pilot  was  only  an  adviser.  All  this 
pretense  could  now  finally  be  discarded,  the 
report  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  continued 
with  obvious  satisfaction. 

It  too"*  19  vears  of  very  gradual  escalation 
for  our  involvement  to  reach  the  point  where 
"the  fight  Is  now  predominantly  an  American 
war,"  as  Walter  Llppmann  points  out.  But  It 
should  be  noted  that  in  the  past  two  years, 
since  "the  wraps  have  been  off"  and  all  pre- 
tense finally  discarded,  the  escalation  has 
been  accelerated  precipitously.  By  November 
1965  there  were  more  than  150.000  American 
soldiers  in  South  Vietnam.  In  November  1966 
there  were  360,000  American  fighting  men  on 
Vietnamese  soil. 

One  might  ask  whether  the  gradual  esca- 
lation was  deliberately  planned  by  govern- 
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ment  leaders  as  a  subUe  and  effective  public 
relation*  technique,  or  wa«  the  haphazard 
result  of  historical  factor*  outside  the  con- 
trol of  our  government.  Since  both  history 
and  human  motivation  are  never  a  matter 
of  black-or-whlte.  the  question  can  be  poeed 
more  meaningfully  as  follows:  to  what  ex- 
tent was  the  gradual  habituation  deliberately 
planned  and  predetermined,  and  to  what 
extent  did  it  Just  happen? 

It  Is  doybtful  that  anyone.  Including  the 
leaders  themselves,  could  answer  these  ques- 
tions categorically  However,  the  weight  of 
the  historical  evidence  goes  to  show  that 
the  government  of  the  United  States  was  de- 
termined, from  the  very  beginning,  to  do 
everything  it  could  to  keep  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
and  the  Viet  Mlnh  from  coming  to  power  In 
Vietnam  For  example.  Chalmers  W.  Roberts. 
Chief  of  the  National  News  Bureau  of  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times-Herald,  reported 
on  March  25.  1954  the  National  Security 
Council  took  a  firm  position  that  the  United 
States  could  not  afford  the  loss  of  Indochina 
to  the  CommunlsU.  and  that  If  it  were  nec- 
essary to  prevent  the  loss,  the  United  State* 
would  Intervene  In  the  war.  This  decision 
was  approved  by  President  Ksenhower.^  On 
April  Ifl.  1954  Vice  President  Nixon  sent  up 
a  public  trtal-balloon  in  a  speech  before  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  in 
which  he  said: 

"If  to  avoid  further  Communist  expansion 
In  Asia  and  Indochina,  we  must  take  the  risk 
now  by  putting  our  boys  In.  I  think  the  Exec- 
uUve  has  to  take  the  politically  unpopular 
decision  and  do  It."* 

A  few  days  previously,  on  April  3.  1954. 
Secretary  of  State  John  Poster  Dulles  and 
Admiral  Arthur  W.  Radford.  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  had  urged  upon  a 
secret  meeting  of  eight  leaders  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  the  necessity  of  a  Joint  reso- 
lution by  Congress  to  permit  President 
Bsenhower  to  use  air  and  naval  power  In 
Indochina.  Admiral  Radford's  plan  was  to 
relieve  the  French  at  Dlenblenphu  by  strik- 
ing at  the  Vletmlnh  forces  with  hundreds  of 
American  planes  from  Navy  carriers  and 
from  the  Philippines.  Robert  writes: 

"Some  of  those  at  the  meeting  came  away 
with  the  feeling  that  if  they  had  agreed  that 
Saturday  t-}  the  resolution,  planes  would  have 
been  tcing^ng  toward  Dienbienphu  without 
watting  for  a  vote  of  Congress — or  uHthout  a 
word  m  advance  to  the  American  people." 
■  Italic  mine.  I.Z.| 

Secretary  Dulles  tried  to  Interest  some  of 
America's  allies  In  his  plans.  "In  these  talk* 
Dulles  ran  Into  one  rock  of  opposition — 
Britain."  -  The  reaction  of  another  ally  is 
deacnbed  by  Roscoe  Drummond  and  Gaston 
Coblentz  in  their  book  about  Secretary  of 
State  John  Foster  Dulles.  Duel  at  the  Brink. 
They  write: 

'"Hie  main  figure  with  whom  he  |John 
Poster  Dulles)  negotiated  In  Paris,  shortly 
before  the  |  Geneva  |  conference  and  during 
Its  early  weeks,  was  [  French  |  Foreign  Min- 
ister Georges  Bldault. 

"As  the  collapse  of  Dienbienphu  ap- 
proached. Dulles  told  Bldault  that  a  battle 
lost  was  not  a  war  lost.  The  discouraged 
Bldault  replied  that  General  de  Gaulle  had 
said  the  same  thing  In  1940.  but  that  it  was 
something  one  says  In  the  first  year  of  a  war, 
not  In  the  eighth,  as  in  Indochina. 

"Bldault's  recollection  of  the  talks,  as  re- 
counted to  these  reporters.  Introduces  Into 
the  Dulles  record  a  new  element  which,  at 
present,  reposes  solely  on  the  French  states- 
man's testimony.  Bidault  understood  Dulles, 
on  two  separate  occasions,  to  have  offered 
him  the  use  of  American  atomic  bombs  by 
French  forces  in  the  Indochina  toar. 

"By  Bldault's  account  both  offers  were 
made  before  the  fall  of  Dienbienphu;  prior. 
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that  is.  to  the  Geneva  Conference.  Accord- 
ing to  Bldault,  both  offer*  were  made  to  him 
personally  by  Dulles  In  Paris. 

The  first  Is  recalled  by  Bldault  as  an  offer 
of  one  or  more  atomic  bombs  to  be  dropped 
on  Communist  Chinese  territory  near  the 
Indochina  border  In  a  countermove  against 
the  Chinese  supply  lines  to  the  Vletmlnh 
Communists. 

"The  second  Is  recalled  as  an  offer  of  two 
atomic  l>omb8  against  the  Vletmlnh  forces 
at  Dienbienphu 

"Bldault.  by  his  account,  declined  lx)th 
offers.  He  told  Dulles  that  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  predict  where  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  against  Red  China  would  end.  that 
It  could  lead  to  Russian  Intervention  and 
a  world-wide  holocaust.  In  the  case  of  the 
second  offer,  he  considered  the  French  and 
Vletmlnh  forces  to  l>e  by  then  too  closely  en- 
gaged at  Dienbienphu  to  permit  the  use  of 
atomic  weapons. 

"There  Is  no  doubt  In  Bldault's  mind  that 
these  offers  were  made  to  him  by  Dulles."  ^ 
I  Emphasis  mine  IZ.\ 

These  facts  point  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Administration  would  have  plunged  the 
United  States  into  the  Indochina  war  much 
more  precipitously  If  It  could  have.  But  it 
encountered  two  obstacles:  Our  Allies,  es- 
pecially Britain  and  France  refused  to  go 
along.  And  Nixon's  trial-balloon  brought 
forth  an  avalanche  of  negative  letters  and 
telegrams  to  the  President,  and  a  great  deal 
of  negative  reaction  in  the  press.  The  time 
was  not  ripe  for  total  intervention.  The 
American  people  would  have  to  undergo  a 
prolonged  process  of  habituation  before  they 
would  be  ready  for  total  Intervention. 

It  Is.  of  course,  quite  likely  that,  having 
embarked  on  a  course  of  gradual  escalation, 
the  leaders  themselves  became  conditioned 
and  habituated — they  became  the  victims 
of  their  own  techniques  The  strain  toward 
consistency  and  elimination  of  cognitive  dis- 
sonance described  by  Osgood,  Festlnger.  and 
others  applies  not  only  to  ordinary  citizens 
but  also  to  leaders.  The  leader*  are  con- 
strained to  find  rationalizations  which  will 
Justify  their  decisions  to  themselves,  as  well 
as  to  their  followers.  Former  President  El- 
senhower recently  exemplified  one  such  tech- 
nique in  high  places,  a  technique  to  Justify 
the  killing  of  civilians  In  underdeveloped 
nations.  In  a  televised  speech  on  September 
18.  19M.  he  argued  against  "the  fear  of  using 
a  weapon  |  nuclear  1  that  the  free  world 
might  need  in  some  outlying  place  whwe 
people  or  life  seems  to  be  cheap,  and  they 
want  to  have  their  way."  » 

It  Is  also  probable  that  the  original  plan- 
ners of  our  Southeast  Asia  strategy  did  not 
anticipate  In  1950-54  either  the  duration  or 
the  extent  of  the  ultimate  Involvement. 
They  grossly  underestimated  the  determina- 
tion, stamina,  and  dedication  of  the  guer- 
rillas. The  performance  of  the  Viet  Minh 
against  the  French  should  have  alerted  our 
decisionmakers,  but  here  another  factor 
entered,  which  is  operative  to  this  day.  The 
American  leaders  felt  vastly  superior  both 
to  the  French  and  to  their  rag-tag  guerrilla 
opponents.  The  leaders  were  the  victims  of 
the  parochial  tendency  to  feel  that  "one 
American  Is  as  good  as  any  10  foreigners.  " 
(especially  if  the  foreigners  are  non-white). 
Since  then,  much  habituation  has  taken 
place.  In  June  1954  a  Gallup  Poll  showed 
that  72  r  of  the  American  people  opposed 
sending  American  troops  to  Indochina.  By 
1966,  60-70'^,  were  going  along  with  the  Ad- 
ministration policy.  The  process  of  habitua- 
tion has  been  eminently  successful.  It  has 
achieved  a  180  degree  shift  In  American  pub- 
lic opinion  in  the  space  of  12  years. 

The  habituation  has  been  reinforced  by 
techniques  of  news  management  and  manip- 
ulation of  public  opinion.  The  President's 
televised  press  conference  of  July  28,  1965  is 
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a  classic  example.  It  furnishes  an  Instructive 
case  study  of  the  psychological  preparation 
and  manipulation  of  the  American  public: 
Several  weeks  before  the  press  conference 
took  place.  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara 
made   a   highly   dramatized   and    thoroughly 
publicized  "fact-finding  "  tour  of  South  Viet- 
nam. Newspaper  dispatches  stressed  the  dan- 
gerous nature  of  this  mission.  The  Viet  Cong, 
it   was  reported,   spared   no  efforts   to  "get" 
McNamara.    On    one   occasion,    a    mine   was 
discovered  In  the  nick  of  time  under  a  bridge 
that  McNamara  was  to  cross.   (No  one  asked 
why  such  a  dangerous  mission  was  given  so 
much  advance  publicity.  Would  it  not  have 
been   safer   for   Mr.   McNamara   to  slip   into 
Vietnam   incognito    and   with    no    fanfare"") 
Upon  his  return  from  Vietnam  to  Wash- 
ington,   Secretary   McNamara   and   his   fact- 
finding   mission    continued    to    capture    llie 
headlines.  For  several  days,  these  front  p^ige 
stories  In  the  news  media  reported  that  the 
President  was  closeted  with  Mr.  McNamara 
and   several    top-level   advisers   In   day-long. 
contUiuous     top-secret    consultations.     The 
purpose  of  these  conferences  was  to  deter- 
mine, on  the  basis  of  Mr    McNamara's  find- 
ings, the  future  course  of  the  war.  Strangely 
enough,   at   the  end   of   each  day's   "secret" 
session  information  was  "leaked"  to  the  news 
media  which  indicated  that  there  would  be 
a  very  rapid  Increase  In  U.S.  combat  forces 
In  Vietnam,  a  marked  rise  in  draft  quotas, 
mobilization  of   the  reserves,  and  a  reques-t 
that  the  Congress  make  a  supplemental  w.ir 
appropriation  of  12  billion  dollars.  With  each 
day,    as    preparations    were    reported    for    a 
Presidential    press    conference,    tension   roee 
and  public  apprehension  mounted  that  tlie 
country    would    be    placed    on    a    total    war 
footing. 

So  well  was  the  public  prepared  by  the 
press  "leaks  "  to  expect  the  worst,  that  there 
was  a  general  expression  of  relief  when,  on 
July  28,  the  President  asked  for  ""only"  1  7 
billion  dollars,  a  draft  quota  of  '"only"  35.000 
by  November,  an  increase  In  troop  strength 
to  "only '"  125.000,  and  greatest  concession  of 
all.  did  not  call  out  the  reserves.  However, 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  August  4.  1965, 
reported  that  "...  the  President  had  an- 
nounced one  plan  for  public  consumption, 
but  was  pushing,  behind  the  scenes,  for  a 
much  larger  Involvement  In  the  war." 

In  connection  with  this  concealed  pro- 
gram, the  Wall  Street  Journal  continued. 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  appeared 
before  a  closed  session  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  to  project  a  far  heavier 
commitment  of  manpower  and  funds. 

By  January  20.  1966.  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  was  reporting  that  the  President  'ap- 
peals to  Congress  to  provide  $12  billion 
more  to  support  expanded  Vietnam  action." 
(The  precise  figure  mentioned  In  the  press 
leaks  of  July  1965.)  By  February  12,  1966, 
the  President  was  staUng  that  the  time  may 
come  when  he  vrill  have  to  summon  the  re- 
serves. Several  month*  after  that,  a  bill  was 
passed  giving  the  President  authority  to  do 
so.  And.  of  course,  the  number  of  combat 
troops  rapidly  rose  above  the  125.000  figure 
projected  In  the  July  28  press  conference. 

It  Is  clear,  in  retrospect,  that  the  skill- 
fully stage-managed,  televised  press  confer- 
ence of  July  28.  1965  marked  a  new  phase  of 
open,  headlong  escalation  of  the  war— now 
that  the  "wraps  were  off."  But  an  adverse 
public  reaction  to  this  new  development  was 
averted  by  skillful  manipulation  of  Infor- 
mation. The  formula  is  simple,  but  effective: 
F^rst  step:  highly  alarming  rumors  about 
escalation  are  leaked"  Second  step:  the 
President  officially  and  dramatically  sets  the 
anxieties  to  rest  by  announcing  a  much 
more  moderate  rate  of  escalation,  and  ac- 
companies this  announcement  with  assur- 
ance* of  the  government's  peaceful  Inten- 
tion*. Third  step:  after  the  general  sigh  of 
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relief,   the  ortglnally  rumored  escalation  1* 
gradually  put  Into  effect,  after  all. 

Thl*  technique  of  psychological  backing 
and  filling  has  two  effscts:  (1)  By  the  time 
the  originally  leaked  figure  of,  say,  $12  bil- 
lion Is  officially  presented  by  the  President 
m  January  1966,  the  citizen  has  the  com- 
fortable feeling  of  famiUarlty  with  It,  of 
being  knowledgeable  about  It.  Somewhere, 
sometime  he  has  seen  and  heard  this  figure 
before,  as  Indeed  he  had— In  July  1966.  It 
has  been  robbed  of  Its  shock  effect.  The  citi- 
zen has  become  habituated  to  It.  (2)  The 
succession  of  '"leaks,"  denials  of  leaks,  and 
denials  of  denlaU,  thoroughly  confuses  the 
individual.  He  1*  left  bevrtldered,  helpless, 
apathetic. 

The  habituation  is  further  reinforced  by 
what  1*  politely  called  '"news  management,"' 
but  what  some  newsmen  have  referred  to 
more  frankly  as  the  withholding  of  Informa- 
tion or  the  giving  out  of  misinformation  by 
the  government.  In  February  1966,  U.N. 
secretary  General  U  Thant  bluntly  stated 
that  the  American  people  were  not  getting 
the  true  facts  about  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
particularly  about  peace  feeler*  from 
Hanoi."  Aiistrallan  correspondents  in  Viet- 
nam have  charged  American  military  public 
relations  men  with  misrepresenting  casualty 
figures  in  order  to  make  them  less  stark  for 
ihe  American  public."  American  newsmen 
have  similarly  complained  about  misleading 
news  and  misinformation.  In  a  front  page 
news  article  headed  "OS.  Command  Less 
Than  Candid  in  ReporUng  Vietnam  Battle 
AcUon,"  Jack  Folsle.  Bureau  Chief  in  Saigon 
lor  the  Washington  Post  and  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  writes: 

"Even  In  a  minor  defeat,  or  a  minor  error 
in  contrast  to  the  bigness  of  the  war,  spokes- 
men try  to  minimize  the  setback,  distort  the 
I  act.  They  do  their  best  to  sweep  the  dirt 
under  the  tent."  '* 

Professor  Thomas  A.  Bailey  writes  In  the 
Sew  York  Times  about  President  Johnson's 
•  warping,  sugar-coating  or  falsification  of 
!he  news."  ' 

News  management  is  not  a  new  phenom- 
enon. It  Is  probably  as  old  as  politics  itself. 
In  the  United  StaUs,  as  Professor  Bailey 
puts  it,  "news  management  dates  back  to 
George  Washington's  AdmlnlstraUon." » 
What  Is  new.  In  our  democracy,  is  the  quan- 
tity, the  degree  of  news  management.  What 
is  new  Is  the  fact  that  high  government  of- 
nclals  openly  admit  it,  and  that  the  large 
majority  of  the  American  people  have  ac- 
cepted It  as  one  of  the  facts  of  life,  William 
I'juhy.  the  Los  Angeles  Times  correspondent 
In  Saigon,  writes: 

"Sylvester  (Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Public  Affairs  Arthur  Sylvester  |  has  said 
he  favors  government  news  management,  in- 
cluding lying  to  the  press  in  times  of  crisis. 
On  a  trip  to  Vietnam,  he  declared  the  press 
ought  to  be  the  handmaiden  of  the  govern- 
ment, as  far  as  reporting  the  war  went."' 

And  Newsweek  quoted  the  official  spokes- 
man for  the  UiUted  States  mission  In  Saigon 
:is  stating:  "My  directive  says  that  our  policy 
IS  one  of  minimum  candor."  " 

The  open  advocacy  by  governmental  lead- 
ers of  policies  of  "minimum  candor"  and  ly- 
ing to  the  people  undermines  "the  right  to 
know."  The  restrictions  on  his  right  to  know 
the  truth  mesh  neatly  with  the  cltlzen"s  re- 
gressive wish  to  remain  unknowing,  and 
further  facUltote  his  regression  to  the  pre- 
adolescent  phase  of  seeking  security  In  the 
omniscience  and  omnipotence  of  the  author- 
ity figures. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  techniques  Mnployed  by  government 
to  reduce  opposition  to  the  war  in  Vietnam 
rely  heavily  on  psychological  habituation  by 
gradual  Involvement.  Each  small  new  step  In 
the  escalation  Is  presented  as  a  logical,  un- 
avoidable result  of  a  commitment  made  by  a 
previous  small  step.  The  result  Is  acquies- 


cence by  the  Individual,  with  no  feeling  that 
his  right  to  disagree  Is  being  suppressed. 

The  acquiescence  resulting  from  psycho- 
logical habituation  to  the  war  could  prepare 
the  ground  for  eventual  acceptance  of  the 
use  of  nuclear  weapons,  if  such  use  devel- 
oped as  a  "logical"  next  step.  Senator  Rich- 
ard B.  Russell,  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  has  advocated 
using  small  nuclear  weapons  In  Vietnam,  in- 
creasing the  size  of  the  nuclear  bombs  when 
necessary.  This  foreshadows  a  kind  of  nu- 
clear escalation  similar  to  the  gradual  esca- 
lation descril>ed  above. 

The  gradual  habituation,  the  "manage- 
ment"' of  news  and  information,  and  the 
manipulation  of  public  opinion  produce  in 
the  American  people  a  sense  of  confusion. 
They  undermine  the  average  American's  con- 
fidence In  his  own  ability  to  think  clearly 
and  cope  with  Important  issues.  They  foster 
in  the  average  American  a  feeling  of  helpless- 
ness and  passivity.  All  tills  bodes  ill  for  the 
democratic  process:  an  Ul-lnformed  and  mis- 
informed people  may  be  unable  to  participate 
Intelligently  in  decision-making.  It  bodes  ill 
for  the  prospects  of  human  survival:  a  ha- 
bituated people  may  be  unable  to  stop  the 
drift  toward  a  third,  thermonuclear,  world 
war.  It  bodes  ill  for  the  emotional  health  of 
the  American  people. 

And  all  this  is  a  matter  of  serious  concern 
to  behavioral  scientists,  as  citizens  and  as 
specialists. 
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HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OF  1968:  COMMENT  BY 
NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OP 
PROPERTY  AND  CASUALTY  RE- 
INSURERS 


HON.  JOHN  SPARKMAN 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  21.  1968 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  recently  passed  S.  3497,  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968, 
which  included  provision  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  urban  insurance  program. 
Subsequent  to  the  passage  of  the  bill 
by  the  Senate,  I  received  a  letter  from 
a  representative  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Property  and  Casualty  Reinsurers 
in  which  they  comment  on  the  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows:  .  ., 

Robins,  Davis  &  Lyons, 
WoA/itngton,  D.C..  June  14. 1968. 
Re  National  Insurance  Development  Act  of 

1968  (S.  3497). 
Senator  John  J.  Sparkman, 
Chairman,   Senate   Committee   on   Banking 
UTid  Currency.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Spabkman:  A  group  of  the 
nation's  leading  reinsurer*  are  in  the  process 
of  forming  a  non-profit,  voluntary  associa- 
tion to  be  knovm  as  the  National  Association 
of  Property  and  Casualty  Reinsurers,  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  the  point  of  view  of 
the  members  to  Congress,  state  legislatures 
and   regulatory   agencies   and    commissions. 
Members  of  the  proposed  association  will  Ui- 
clude    North    American    Reinsurance    Com- 
pany. American  Re-Insurance  Company,  Re- 
Insurance  Corporation  of  New  York,  General 
Reinsurance   Corporation,   Employers    Rein- 
surance   Corporation,    Munich    Reinsurance 
Company,    Prudential-Skandla    Reinsurance 
Group    Constellation  Reinsurance  Company. 
Christiana  General-Svrttzerland  General  Re- 
Insurance  Group  and  the  Reinsurance  Divi- 
sion of  Insurance  Company  of  North  America. 
Please   be   advised  that  I  have   been   ap- 
pointed as  spokesman  for  this  group  on  the 
matter  of  S.  3497  and  authorized  to  present 
the  views  of  the  members  on  this  important 
piece  of  legislation.  Since  our  articles  of  as- 
sociation were  neither  drafted  nor  tiled  at 
the  time  of  your  Committee's  public  hearings 
on  the  bill,  we  were  not  able  to  present  an 
industry  viewpoint  therein.  Nor  were  we  able 
to  present  the  matter  in  time  for  appropriate 
amendments  on  the  floor.  However,  the  group 
studied  the  bill  in  great  detail  and  on  its 
behalf   I  did  have  several   discussions  with 
members  of   the  Senate  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency   Committee    staff    before    the    matter 
went  to  the  floor  for  debate. 

Although  the  bill  has  been  passed  by  the 
Senate,  we  would  like  to  make  a  record  of 
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our  objection  to  two  sections  of  the  measure 
In  its  present  form:  (1)  the  proposed  find- 
ing In  Sec.  1103(a)(2)  that  "recent  rlou 
and  other  civil  commotions  In  many  Ameri- 
can cities  have  brought  abnormally  high 
losses  to  the  property  insurance  industry 
for  which  adequate  reinsurance  cannot  be 
obtained  at  reasonable  coat"  (emphasis 
added)  and  (2)  the  mandatory  directive  In 
Sec  1235  of  the  proposed  new  Title  12  to  the 
Housing  Act  which  orders  the  Corporation 
to  study  reinsurance  as  a  means  of  guaran- 
teeing an  adequate  market  In  urban  areas 
for  burglary  and  theft  and  contractors 
surety  bonds. 

1  The  "finding"  In  Sec.  1102(a)(2)  that 
adequate  reinsurance  cannot  be  obtained 
for  recent  riot  losses  at  a  "reasonable  cost" 
Is  misleading  and  unsupported  by  the  record. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  those  riot  and  civil 
commotion  losses  that  were  not  reinsured 
were  so  treated  for  reasons  unrelated  to  the 
cost  and  availability  of  reinsurance.  To  the 
extent  that  risks  In  such  areas  were  rein- 
sured, the  cost  of  reinsurance  for  riot  and 
civil  commotion  losses  was  nominal  since 
they  were  Included  in  the  miscellaneous 
perils  and  charged  a  composite  or  group  rate. 
Hence  to  date  there  has  been  an  adequate 
supply  of  reinsurance  at  more  than  "reason- 
able" coiX. 

It  Is  onty  recently  that  riot  and  civil  com- 
motion losses  have  raised  a  serious  problem. 
But  the  problem  is  primarily  one  for  the 
primary  insurers  who  have  written  such 
coverage  In  the  past  and  more  Importantly, 
for  those  who  will  be  asked  to  take  such 
risks  In  the  future  under  the  PAIR  plans 
contemplated  by  S.  3497.  Assuming  that 
svich  losses  continue  to  rise  In  severity  and 
frequency,  the  primary  insurers  will  in  all 
probability  still  be  able  to  obtain  rein- 
surance at  a  "reasonable  cost" — reasonable 
being  defined  as  a  rate  which  reflects  experi- 
ence. Ultimately  the  cost  or  reinsurance  re- 
flects the  actual  experience  of  primary  in- 
surers, nothing  more  und  nothing  less.  When 
Judged  by  any  marketplace  yardstick,  the 
cost  will  thus  always  remain  reasonable  in 
that  the  seller  Is  recovering  his  out-of- 
pocket  costs  plus  an  acceptable  profit. 

The  primary  insurance  industry  believes 
that  if  riot  and  civil  commotion  losses  con- 
tinue to  increase,  the  "capacity"  or  ability 
of  the  Industry,  whether  primary  or  reinsur- 
ance, may  be  strained  unduly.  But  it  should 
be  recognized  that  any  such  situation  is  not 
produced  by  the  arbitrariness  of  the  reinsur- 
ance industry;  rather  it  will  be  the  product 
of  a  need  beyond  the  ability  of  the  primary 
insurers  to  absorb  or  repay  to  reinsurers  at 
a  price  reflecting  their  true  experience. 

Hence,  we  respectfully  suggest  that  the 
proposed  findings  contained  in  Sec.  1102(a) 
|2)  relating  to  the  unavailability  of  adequate 
reinsurance  at  a  "reasonable  cost"  be  amend- 
ed to  read : 

Recent  riots  and  other  civil  conunotlon  in 
many  American  cities  have  brought  about 
abnormally  high  losses  to  the  propterty  in- 
surance industry  which  raise  the  question 
aa  to  whether  adequate  reinsurance  will  con- 
tinue to  be  available  at  previous  rates,  and 
the  risk  of  such  losses  will  make  most  lines 
of  property  insurance  even  more  difflcult  to 
obtain. 

2.  Our  second  basic  concern  is  the  present 
language  of  Sec.  1235  which  authorizes  and 
directs  the  Corporation  to  make  a  study  of 
"reinsurance  and  other  means  to  help  assure 
1 1 )  an  adequate  market  for  burglary  and 
theft  and  other  property  insurance  In  urban 
areas:  and  t2)  adequate  availability  of  surety 
bonds  for  construction  contractors  in  urban 
areas." 

Neither  of  these  areas  of  concern  or  form* 
of  coverage  present  any  problem  of  reinsur- 
ance or  its  availability  or  cost.  Historically 
theM  coverage*   have   been   handled   almo*t 
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exclusively  by  primary  Insurors — especially  In 
ghetto  area* — and  losses  paid  up  to  amount* 
well  below  the  catastrophe  coverages  of  the 
normal  reinsurance  contracts.  This  Is  espe- 
cially unie  with  respect  to  surety  bonds,  where 
reinsurance  is  rarely  drawn  Into  play  except 
In  projects  of  large  value. 

Hence,  we  suggest  deletion  of  the  phrase 
"of  reinsurance  and  other  means  to  help 
assure.  .  .  ."  This  will  allow  the  Corpora- 
tion to  concentrate  its  energies  wherever 
the  problems  and  solutions  are  to  be  found. 
Of  course,  such  a  study  could  also  Include 
inquiry  into  the  role  of  reinsurers  but  such 
an  Inquiry  would  itt  optional  or  supplemen- 
tary as  opposed  to  the  prime  focus  of  inter- 
est as  the  bill  now  seems  to  require. 

We  also  discussed  these  matters  with  key 
members  of  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  and  the  Committee  staff. 
They  have  agreed  with  our  position  on  these 
two  points  and  will  offer  the  amendments 
descrlk>ed  above,  either  in  Committee  or  on 
the  floor.  If  the  House  should  adopt  these 
amendments  and  pass  their  companion  meas- 
ure. H.R  I7<X)3.  we  earnestly  request  that  our 
proposals  be  given  favorable  consideration  In 
Conference  by  the  Senate  conferees. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Ronald  A.  Jacks, 
Washington  Counsel.  National  Associa- 
tion of  Froperty  and  Casualty  Rein- 
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MAJORITY   RULE  OUTMODED? 


HON.  PAUL  J.  FANNIN 

or   ASXZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  June  21.  1968 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  one  of  our 
most  respected  churchmen  in  Arizona 
has  written  a  very  perceptive  article  in 
one  of  the  widely  circulated  religious  pub- 
lications in  my  State.  Msgr.  John  Doran 
questions  the  strange  shift  in  concept 
from  the  rule  of  the  majority  to  the  rule 
of  the  minority.  He  quite  correctly  notes 
that  most  of  our  concepts  of  law  are 
based  upon  the  idea  that  the  majority 
shall  establish  the  law  with  the  rights  of 
the  minorities  protected  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Monsignor  Doran's  clear  statement  of 
the  principles  involved  in  some  of  our 
current  problems  is  worthy  of  wider  at- 
tention.* particularly  when  he  calls  to  the 
remembrance  of  those  in  authority  that, 
"a  loud  minority  does  not  make  up  a 
majority,  nor  does  it  outweigh  the  will 
of  the  majority.  ■ 

He  suggests  that  those  authorities  who 
do  not  have  the  courage  to  recognize  and 
act  upon  this  principle  should  be  re- 
placed. 

Mr.  President.  I  quite  agree. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle to  which  I  have  referred  be  printed 
in   the   Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

ROLX    or   THE    BClNOMTIES 

One  of  the  strange  things  happening  these 
day*  is  the  shift  from  the  American  concept 
of  the  rule  of  the  majority  to  a  new  rule  of 
the  minority.  Although  most  of  our  concepts 
of  law  and  order  are  based  upon  the  idea 
that  the  majority  of  people  shall  establish 
the  laws,  with  the  protection  of  the  minor- 


ities guaranteed  by  the  Constitution,  we  are 
shifting  In  fact  into  allowing  loud  and  voca! 
minorities  to  get  their  way.  no  matter  what 
the  majority  might  want. 

I  suppose  that  the  clearest  example  of  this 
Is  In  the  college  and  university  strikes  and 
sit-ins  which  have  been  taking  place  of  late. 
Minorities,  indeed  very  small  minorities, 
have  been  allowed  to  close  colleges  and  dic- 
tate terms  to  the  administrators,  while  the 
majority  of  students  sit  around  waiting  to 
see  what  will  happen.  A  small  number  of 
students  sitting  in  the  President's  office  can 
not  only  push  the  President  of  a  University 
out,  but  push  out  the  rest  of  the  students 
too. 

Is  noise  and  rowdlness  to  become  the  law 
of  the  land?  That's  a  question  worth  ask- 
ing. Riots  in  Washington  lead  to  legisla- 
tion. Marches  to  the  capitol  take  the  place 
of  representative  government.  Arsonists  and 
and  looters  are  treated  like  blood  brothers 
by  the  police.  One  small  union  can  close  off 
the  press,  pile  up  the  garbage  or  turn  off  the 
telephones,  no  matter  what  the  majority  of 
pieople  want. 

Are  we  abandoning  our  majority  concept 
and  replacing  it  with  the  rule  of  force?  This 
is  a  question  which  we  Americans  must  ask 
before  we  get  the  answer  without  even  hav- 
ing the  sense  to  ask  the  question. 

This  Is  a  vital  matter  since  the  majority 
is  usually  voiceless  except  at  election  time 
Minorities  can  shout  up  a  storm  and  do:  but 
they  should  be  seen  for  what  they  are,  that 
Is  a  small  group  making  a  lot  of  noise.  As 
such  they  will  have  to  be  heard,  since  un- 
fortunately we  do  not  have  a  switch  for  turn- 
ing off  our  ears:  but  It  will  have  to  be 
remembered  by  those  in  authority  that  a 
loud  minority  does  not  make  up  a  majority, 
nor  does  It  outweigh  the  will  of  the  majority 

This  will  take  courage  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities,  a  courage  which  seems  sadly 
lacking  in  some  of  the  recent  public  displays 
and  riots.  If  the  authorities  lack  this  cour- 
age, they  should  be  replaced,  for  the  faint 
of  heart  do  not  belong  as  rulers  in  our  land. 


SOLIDARITY  DAY 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or  vnciNiA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  21,  1968 

Mr,  BYRD  of  Virginia,  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  an  editorial 
entitled  "Solidarity  Day."  published  in 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  June  20. 
1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

SOUDARrrY    DAT 

From  time  to  time  the  cameras  focused  on 
the  massive,  brooding  figure  in  the  back- 
ground. And  one  felt  that  he  would  have 
understood  it — all  of  it. 

Poverty?  Very  few  among  the  many  thou- 
sands massed  around  the  Memorial  have 
known  poverty  as  Abraham  Lincoln  knew  it. 

Housing?  The  only  home  he  knew  in  his 
formative  years  was  a  log  cabin  in  the 
wilderness. 

Hunger?  There  were  many  days  when 
young  Abe  felt  its  pangs. 

War?  It  may  be  doubted  that  any  man  has 
known  greater  anguish  than  that  which  was 
Lincolns  constant  companion  from  1861  to 
1865. 

So  Abraham  Lincoln  would  have  under- 
stood the  demonstration — all  of  It. 


He  would  have  abided  the  demagogues, 
for  he  knew  an  abundance  of  them  In  his 
day  He  would  have  understood  and  ap- 
Dlauded  the  statesman-like  remarks  from 
rich  men  as  Roy  Wllklns  and  Senator 
Brooke,  for  Lincoln  also  bore  the  stamp  of 
statesmanship.  .  .   „ 

He  would  have  listened  with  compassion 
.IS  Mrs.  Martin  Luther  King,  a  remarkable 
woman,  cried  out  for  an  end  to  the  war  In 
Vietnam.  Abraham  Lincoln  paced  the  floor 
on  many  a  sleepless  night  searching  In  heart 
and  mind  for  a  way  to  end  the  agoiiy  of  our 
Civil  War.  He  would  have  been  deeply  moved 
as  he  listened  to  Mrs.  Ma*?  Gurley  of 
Atlanta,  sing   'My  Heavenly  Father  Watches 

°He     would     even     have     understood     the 
threatful,  even  belligerent  tone  of  the  speech 
by  the  Rev.  Ralph  David  Abernathy,  and  he 
would  have   hoped,   as   all  "'^^\^°ll'J}''tl 
reflection    and    wiser    counsel    will    overru  e 
the    announced    Intent   to   stay    Indefinitely 
in  Resurrection  City,  permit  or  no  permlt^ 
Yes  this  man  who  spoke  of  government  of 
the   people,    by   the   people,   for   the   people 
would  have  fully  understood  and  appreciated 
the  peaceful  demonstration  put  together  in 
Washington  yesterday  under  the  direction  of 
Sterling  Tucker.  The  right  of  the  people  to 
petition  their  government  was  close  to  the 
heart  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  also  died  of 
m    assassin's    bullet-although,     strangely, 
there  was  little  or  no  mention  of  the  fact  by 
the  speakers  who  addressed  the  throng  from 
the  steps  of  his  Memorial. 
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resumption  of  the  conflict  at  a  much 
higher  level  so  as  to  bring  the  North  Viet- 
namese to  their  knees. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  eai- 
torial  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 

Remarks.  j  t^^iai 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

REESCALATION    MAY    BE    ONLY    RECOURSE 
FOR   Us 
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THE  POSSIBILITY  OP  REESCALA- 
TION  IN  VIETNAM 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OP   SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  21,  1968 
Mr   THURMOND.  Mr,  President,  the 
June  14  edition  of  the  Spartanburg.  S.C. 
Herald  contains  an  excellent  article  en- 
titled, "Reescalation  M<\y  Be  Only  Re- 
course for  Us."  The  capable  editor  Hu- 
bert Hendrix,  invites  our  attention  to  tne 
fact  that  unless  there  is  a  clear  break  in 
negotiations  soon,  there  must  be  a  re- 
escalation  of  the  combat  effort  m  Viet- 
nam   He  acknowledges  that  the  United 
States  has  done  more  than  could  be  rea- 
sonably expected  to  set   the  stage  for 
negotiations.  Bombing  in  North  Vietnam 
has  been  restricted  and  the  United  States 
has  been  fighting  a  holding  action  south 
of  the  DMZ.  ^  ^   ,      ^ 

At  the  same  time  the  Communists  have 
launched  brutal  attacks  against  Saigon. 
The  Communist  radio  has  now  threat- 
ened to  sheU  Saigon  for  100  consecutive 
nlRhts  with  a  barrage  of  100  rockets  each 
night,  and  each  time  the  broadcast  warns 
the  residents  of  the  city  to  flee  Saigon. 

Mr    President,  this  terroristic  propa- 
ganda and  savage  action  against  civU- 
ians  in  the  largest  city  in  South  Vietnam 
is  serving  to  undermine  the  confidence 
of  American  strength  and  determination. 
I  concur  with  the  editor  that  the  tune 
has  come  to  estabUsh  a  deadline  oii  nego- 
tiations and  insist  that  fruitful  talks 
begin  and  concrete  proposal  be  reached 
by  that  deadline.  If  these  terms  are  not 
met  by  the  Communist  negotiators,  I  also 
concur  with  the  capable  editor  of  the 
Spartanburg  Herald  in  recommending  a 


Reasonably  soon  In  Vietnam,  the  United 
States  is  going  to  have  to  reestablish  Its  own 
rules  of  the  game  and  quit  playing  It  on  the 

enemy's  terms.  ..__t„i.i« 

In  short,  unless  '.here  Is  a  demonstratable 
break  In  negotiations,  there  must  be  a  re- 
escalation  of  the  combat  effort. 

Speclflcally.  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
should  be  relnstltuted  on  a  stepped-up  scale. 

The  United  States  has  done  more  than 
could  be  reasonably  expected  to  set  the  stage 
lor  a  negotiated  settlement. 

Bombing  In  North  Vietnam  has  been  much 
restricted.  It  continues  only  In  a  strip  across 
the  southern  part  of  that  country  ^^^^j^' 
guard  against  Increased  movements  of  enemy 
troops  and  supplies. 

De-escalation,  however,  has  been  unilateral. 

The  communists  on  their  part  hfve  ranted 
and  raved  in  Paris  and  have  launched  brutal 

*^X'airit"fwowl°eKs,  the  South  Vletnarn- 
ese  capital  has  been  shelled  indiscriminately. 
Where  are  those  anti-war  activists  who 
have  yelled  so  loudly  against  U.S.  bombing? 
Is  the  killing  of  children  in  Saigon  by  the 
Viet  Cong  less  to  be  abhorred? 

The  Communist  radio  now  has  threatened 
to  shell  Saigon  for  100  consecutive  nights 
with  barrages  of  100  rocket  each  night.  The 
broadcast  warned  residents  to  flee  the  city. 
Such  terroristic  propaganda  Is  effective  in 
undermining  confidence  in  American 
strength  and  determination. 

The  only  antidote  is  counteraction.  The 
U  S  should  demand  substantial  and  linmedl- 
ate  de-escalation  of  the  fighting  by  the  Viet 
Cong.  If  that  does  not  occur,  the  bombers 
should  be  loosed  again. 


stance— he  has  presented  strong,  construc- 
tive and  common  sense  approaches  to 
problems  which  now  plague  the  nation  the 

most.  ,     ,^  ,. 

His  steadily  Increasing  popularity,  result- 
ing from  the  soundness  of  ix)lltlcal  philoso- 
phies he  has  been  expressing,  gave  him 
unpredictable  New  Hampshire  by  close  to 
80  per  cent  of  the  GOP  vote  cast.  In  stolid 
Vermont,  looked  on  in  advance  as  solid 
Rockefeller  country,  the  GOP  state  conven- 
tion kicked  over  the  traces  and  gave  9  of  its 
12  nominating  convention  delegates  to  lilm. 
with  only  two  for  Rockefeller  and  one 
unconunltted. 

All  the  way  across  the  nation.  In  Oregon- 
considered  the  most  Anglo-Saxon  state  in 
the  nation— he  polled  73  per  cent  of  the 
Republican  vote  with  both  Rockefeller  and 
Governor  Reagan  on  the  ballot.  He  gained 
an  equally  big  victory  in  Mlddlewest  liu-m- 
land  Nebraska  with  Governor  Reagan  on  the 

While  neither  Reagan  nor  Rockefeller 
campaigned  personally  In  those  states,  the 
money  spent  for  the  campaign  for  Reagaii 
in  Oregon  still  is  a  topic  of  endless  political 
conversation  and  Reagan  money  also  was 
spent  freely  in  Nebraska.  Also  there  was 
considerable  financing  of  the  write-in  can- 
didacy of  Rockefeller  In  Oregon. 

Through  increasing  popularity,  Mr.  Nixon 
forced  Governor  Romney  of  Michigan  out 
of  the  GOP  nomination  contest,  although 
the  latter  was  openly  backed  by  Rockefeller. 
He  has  easily  kept  Governor  Rockefeller  at 
bay  since  the  latter  made  a  belated  entry 
into  the  contest. 


NIXON  FOR  PRESIDENT 


HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWER 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  21,  1968 

Mr    TOWER.    Mr.    President.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  editonal  en- 
titled "Nixon  Is  the  Man  for  President 
published  in  the  Shreveport  Times    be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remaiks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editonal 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Shreveport  (La.)  Times.  June  16, 
'  19681 

NixoN  Is  THE  Man  for  President 

"These  past  few  years  have  been  a  long 
night  of  the  American  spirit.  Its  time  we  let 
in  tv>p  sun  " — Richard  Nixon. 

R^hid  Nixon  stands  out  among  all  of 
the  ^rSldenUal  nomination  candidates  of 
^th^^  Democratic  and  Republican  parties 
^  the  man  who  should  be  the  next  President 
of  the  United  States. 

In  his  speeches  and  position  papers  on  Mtal 
Ai^^can^roblems    while    ^"^^Pl^l.^S^* 

straight  party  P'^^''^^^l'°^,^fo  ^"^cent 
to  the  Pacific— winning  by  73  to  80  i^r  cent, 
OT  more  of  the  total  vote  cast  in  each  Ux- 


HOLDS   GUARANTEED   INCOIUIE   IS  WRONG 

Ihe  fallacy  of  guaranteed  Incorne  as  a 
creator  of  Idleness  and  destruction  of  morale 
and  morals  has  been  attacked  by  him  In  a 
manner  to  gain  praise  from  those  who  once 
opposed  hlm-m  fact,  he  seems  now  to  have 
the  best  press,  nationally,  that  he  ever  had 
and  a  steady  outflow  of  editorial  commenda- 
tion from  some  magazines  and  other  publica- 
tions that  once  opposed  him. 

In  his  1960  campaign  he  stood  staunchly 
for  retention  of  the  depletion  tax  allowance 
on  mineral  deposits.  Including  Petroleum^ 
•ilthoueh  he  knew  this  would  cost  him  votes 
m  somfstates  and  bring  »^i-  victory  in  none^ 
AS  Vice  President  he  worked  behind  the 
fcenes  for  the  Elsenhower  tldelands  oil  bill 
whfch  might  have  avoided  Present  confusum 
on  that  issue  had  it  been  specific  as  to  state 
shoreline  boundaries. 

The  amazing  part  of  Mr.  NUon^s  present 
political  drive  is  that  he  has  limbed  to  his 
oresent  peaks  with  endless  and  what  sorne 
political  «perts  might  call  even  dygerously 
frank  political  discussion  wlthou/  diMd  ng 
eUher  Ws  Party  or  contributing  to  division 

of  his  country.  T>,rtv 

Quite  to  the  contrary,  the  Republican  Party 
h^  not  been  as  united  as  it  Is  now  for  years, 
d^p?te  the  small  core  of  opposition  to  Mr 
Nixon  that  exists  within  it.  (This  type  of 
opposition  is  natural.,  He  thus  ha^  f «"^°f;. 
strated  qualifications  which  the  next  Pres 
dent  must  have  If  the  nation  '^  to  ^e  brought 
back  to  unity,   to   law  and  order,   to  peace 

^"^ere  fs^no  controverting  Mr.  Nixon's  con- 
tention that  crime  Is  the  nation's  greatest 
problem-professional  crime,  big  crime,  crime 
on  a  scale  that  dwarfs  the  volume  and  cost  of 
c^toes  of  arson,  bloody  violence  and  even 
anl^chy  In  the  streets  of  cities  across  the 
natlon-a  form  of  crime  Mr.  Nixon  also  is 
pfedged  to  stop  Instead   of  disregarding  or 

^^^P^derreTtSs-are,  Mr.  Nlxon^mpha 

slzes.  that  prof e^^lrtleTo-  orim'erlc°an 
Sr  he^^am  U -no^  tTke.  50  billion  aoU 
larra  vear  from  the  American  people. 
'"^  the^t  seven  year,  it  has  grown  nine 
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ttmes  aa  fast  u  the  population.  In  the  rame 
period  major  crime*  have  increaaed  nation- 
ally by  83  per  cent. 

And  the  President's  Crime  Commlialon 
Report  aays  that  a  poll  made  for  it  showed 
that  43  per  cent  of  all  American  adults  are 
afraid  to  be  on  the  streets  at  night:  35 
per  cent  would  not  speak  even  In  daylight  to 
a  stranger:  21  per  cent  use  cars  and  taxis  at 
night  solely  to  avoid  criminal  dangers  In 
mass  transit. 

•Theee  are  not  statistics  of  a  Great  So- 
ciety." says  Mr.  Nixon.  "They  are  statistics 
of  a  lawless  society." 

To  change  them  must  be  the  top  priority 
m  the  next  administration.  Richard  Nixon 
Is  pledged  to  exactly  that  end. 

Mr  Nixon  courageously  has  led  In  em- 
phasizing that  welfarism  does  nothing  to 
cure  Ills  and  Is  merely  a  dole,  a  payoff  for 
votes.  In  the  weeks  Just  preceding  his  as- 
sassination. Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
turned  to  this  same  theme.  It  Is  the  founda- 
tion of  Governor  Reagnn's  political  base. 
Governor  Rockefeller  and  Vice  President 
Humphrey  have  been  mildly  echoing  these 
Nixon  contentions — but  In  too  little  and  too 
late  manner. 

Mr.  Nixon  {>rocIalmed  publicly  that  he 
would  not  seek  to  buy  Negro  votes  or  labor 
votes  with  promises.  He  has  hit  hard  at  all 
such  federal  promises — the  creation  of  ex- 
pectations, among  the  poor  especially,  when 
obviously  such  expectations  could  not  be 
fulfilled  by  money  or  any  other  way.  He  has 
pointed  out  repeatedly  that  xinfulfllled  ex- 
pectations lead  only  to  frustration,  emotion- 
al revolt,  physical  uprising — crime  and 
destructioci. 

HAa    SUPPOET    mOM    ALL    CtTlZCN    CHOLTS 

Mr.  Nixon's  votes  have  come  almost  even- 
ly In  the  primaries  from  all  cate^tories  of  the 
electorat«^upper.  middle  and  lower  income 
brackets,  city  dwellers,  farmers,  big  and  little 
business,  and  the  millions  who  have  fled 
from  the  city  to  the  suburbs  In  recent  years 
and  now  are  of  such  numerical  volume  that 
they  can  control  any  national  election  If 
they  wish  to  unite  to  do  so.  Mr.  Nixon  has 
been  especially  strong  in  the  suburbs — East, 
Middle  West  or  West — and  that  Is  where  the 
presidential  campaign  will  be  decided:  where 
people  who  pay  half  of  the  nation's  taxes 
seem  to  be  In  ever-increasing  nonpartisan 
revolution  against  the  very  thinss  Mr.  Nixon 
is  opposing  most  vigorously:  big  govern- 
ment, big  tJLXta.  big  crime  and  big  welfarism. 

No  President  of  the  United  States,  no  Con- 
gress, no  political  administration  can  lift 
this  nation  overnight  from  the  depths  to 
which  it  has  sunk  through  being  over- 
whelmed by  crime  in  the  midst  of  a  bloody 
overseas  war  that  has  taken  23.000  American 
dead  and  wounded  130.000  other  Americans: 
and  while  arson,  bloodshed  and  anarchy 
flourish  in  the  streets  of  several  dozen  cities 
with  little  attempt  at  prevention  or  punish- 
ment— and  actual  encouragement  (If  only 
through  quiescence)  from  people  in  high 
public  posts. 

Richard  Nixon  recognizes  these  problems. 
He  has  shown  a  keen  insight  into  the  catUM, 
He  has  the  qualiflcatlons  and  the  courage 
to  make  the  effort  to  restore  normalcy,  sanity 
and  unity  to  this  nation,  no  matter  how  diffi- 
cult it  may  be,  in  those  areas  where  the  on- 
rush against  both  morals  and  morale  stead- 
ily Is  moving  closer  and  closer  to  the  point 
of  irresislibillty. 

It  IS  for  these  and  other  reasons  that  The 
Times  takes  the  unusual  step  of  endorsing 
Mr.  Nixon  now  for  the  presidency  of  the 
United  States  even  though  he  has  not  yet 
been  nominated  by  his  party.  He  seems  cer- 
tain to  be  nominated.  If  he  is,  we  will  sup- 
port him  for  election  to  the  best  of  our 
ability. 

Mr.  Nixcm  will  need  help  from  everyone, 
nonpcu^laaniy.   U   ha   Is   to   face   the   prob- 
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lems — as  President — which  must  be  solved. 
He  Is  the  man  best  qualified  for  that  task. 
He  has  greater  and  wider  experience  than 
any  other  candidate.  His  political  philoso- 
phies— although  we  differ  with  him  on  some 
of  them  now  and  may  differ  on  others  in 
the  future — are  basically  sound,  construc- 
tively conceived,  and  make  more  common 
sense  than  those  of  any  other  candidate  we 
know  of. 

Since  he  so  obviously  is  the  best  man  for 
the  Job  now  on  the  national  scene,  the  ques- 
tion naturally  arises:  Why  not  start  now  to 
guarantee  Mr.  Nixon's  election  and  also  full 
national  and  nonpartisan  support  of  him  if 
elected?  Our  answer  Is,  "Let's  Go!" 

Mr.  Nixon  has  supported  President  John- 
son on  Issues  of  national  patriotism,  opposed 
him  when  he  felt  the  President  was  abandon- 
ing his  own  previously  stated  principles.  In 
matters  of  International  gravity,  he  has 
loyally  upheld  the  dignity  and  the  majesty 
of  his  own  nation,  and  the  respect  due  its 
Chief  Executive  to  a  far  greater  extent  than 
some  of  the  outstanding  leaders  of  the  Party 
in  power — the  Democratic  Party. 

When  President  John  P.  Kennedy  found 
himself  in  the  midst  of  the  devastating  Cuba 
Invasion  Bay  of  Pigs  fiasco,  the  first  three  men 
he  called  on  privately  for  help  were  former 
President  Elsenhower.  Mr.  Nixon  and  General 
MacArthur.  All  three  responded  quickly  aa 
did  Mr.  Nixon  when  called  again  by  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy during  the  Cuban  missile  crisis. 

Mr.  Nixon  has  centered  his  political  pro- 
nouncements for  more  than  a  year  on  the 
contention  that  crime  Is  the  biggest  problem 
and  the  most  destructive  condition  In  the 
nation  now — above  Vietnam,  poverty,  street 
violence,  welfarism  and  the  ghetto  in  na- 
tional Importance.  He  was  the  first  among 
top  political  leaders  to  point  out  the  folly  of 
pouring  fico  billion  dollars  a  year  of  federal 
taxes  into  city  ghettos  and  low  Income  areas 
In  efforts  to  solve  problems  of  economy  or 
crime  while  sitting  Idly  by  as  what  he  calls 
"the  secret  society"  of  organized  crime  il- 
legally extracts  an  estimated  S3' 2  billion  dol- 
lara  a  year  from  the  people  of  those  same 
areas  in  one  single  racket:  The  numbers 
game. 
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GOVERNOR  ROMNEY  ON  VIOLENCE 
IN  AMERICA 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  "niE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  21.  196S 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
12,  ihc  £ible  and  distinguished  Governor 
of  Michigan,  Hon.  George  Romney,  de- 
livered an  Important  speech  in  which  he 
identified  the  fundamental  causes  of  the 
political  and  social  turmoil  which  the 
United  States  is  undergoing  and  pro- 
posed some  basic  remedies.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Governor  Romney's 
timely  and  important  remarks  be  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
AooRcss   BY    Gov.    Georce   Romnet   to   the 

Lenawee     County     Republican     Dinner, 

AoRLAN,  Mich..  June  12,  1968 

There  la  a  yearning  for  peace  In  America — 
peace  at  home  and  peace  abroad.  But  we  must 
not  deceive  ourselves  or  permit  others  to  do 
so.  As  Emerson  wrote,  "There  Is  no  peace  ex- 
cept through  the  triumph  of  principle."  Aa 
Lincoln  said.  "Principles  may  and  muat  b* 
inflexible." 


There  can  be  no  peace  In  Vietnam  by 
negotiating  a  settlement  that  Is  a  camou- 
flaged surrender  or  Just  by  American  military 
escalation. 

This  is  as  true  today  as  it  was  before  the 
Paris  talks  began.  More  than  ever,  America 
needs  a  sound  strategy  and  a  positive  pro- 
gram for  peace  In  Vietnam. 

There  can  be  no  peace  In  our  cities  imposed 
from  without.  It  must  come  from  within— 
yes.  from  within  the  ghettos  and  the  suburbs 
and  the  hearts  and  minds  of  both  black  and 
white. 

Attitudes  In  both  races  and  the  extremes 
In  both  must  change.  This  depends  not  on 
government  primarily  but  on  personal  com- 
mitment and  involvement. 

There  can  be  no  peace  in  our  economic  rela- 
tionships unless  we  turn  America  back  to  the 
people,  rewarding  contribution  rather  than 
raw  power. 

We  must  divide  excessive  concentrations 
of  economic  power,  so  that  the  greatest  eco- 
nomic rewards  will  go  to  those  who  make 
the  greatest  contribution,  not  to  those  who 
are  most  highly  organized. 

And  there  can  be  no  peace  on  our  campuses 
and  streets  until  we  replace  permissiveness 
and  debauchery  with  the  principles  that  have 
been  revealed  by  God  and  proven  through 
history. 

There  can  be  no  peace  anywhere  In  Amer- 
ica, there  can  be  no  lasting  security  and 
safety  In  America,  there  can  be  no  New 
America — except  through  the  triumph  of 
principle. 

Now,  If  ever  in  our  history,  is  the  time  for 
straight  talk,  clear  thinking,  and  sound 
action. 

Now,  If  ever.  Is  the  time  to  rise  above 
politics  aa  usual  and  dig  beneath  the  surface 
of  p>olitical  cliches. 

Now,  if  ever,  is  the  time  to  face  hard  facts 
and  speak  eternal  truths  about  America. 

For  the  convulsions  that  have  viTacked  our 
country  In  recent  years  and  months  are  rising 
in  a  stunning  crescendo  of  surprise,  shock, 
tragedy  and  violence. 

And  no  thinking  man  today  can  say  the 
climax  has  been  reached. 

The  tragic  death  a  week  ago  tonight  of 
Senator  Robert  Kennedy  from  an  asssassin's 
bullet  Is  the  most  recent  In  a  series  of  sud- 
den, violent  turns  in  the  political  and  moral 
life  of  our  nation. 

Americans  have  stood  transfixed  in  horror 
as  leader  after  leader  has  been  struck  down, 
as  city  after  city  has  been  ravaged,  as  campus 
after  campus  has  been  torn  by  violent  pro- 
test. 

And  we  ask  why — why.  In  America,  with  all 
our  affluence,  sophistication,  power  and 
skill — why,  with  all  our  great  traditions  and 
noble  aspiration — why.  In  America,  do  these 
things  happen? 

I  believe  there  Is  an  answer — a  hard,  un- 
palatable answer — an  answer,  I  have  found, 
that  many  Americans  are  loath  to  recognize. 
For  the  truth  can  hurt — and  universal  popu- 
larity is  seldom  the  reward  of  those  who  speak 
It  first. 

These  acts  of  civil  violence  and  moral  de- 
pravity do  not  occur  in  a  vacutun.  They  are 
symptoms. 

They  are  the  consequence  of  a  drift  away 
from  principle — spiritual  principle,  moral 
principle,  political  principle,  and  economic 
principle. 

They  are  the  price — the  terrible  price — that 
we  are  paying  for  turning  our  backs  on  the 
eternal  truths  and  the  Inspired  principles 
that  were  the  foundation  of  this  nation. 

America  has  a  spiritual  foundation.  Its 
first  premise  Is  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
Creator  as  the  father  of  all  men,  who  are 
brothers  and  sisters  and  thus  equal  In  His 
Bight. 

Our  sptrltuAl  foundation  exalta  the  sanctity 
of   bum*n  life  and  individual  personality. 
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It  demands  that  each  Individual  be  free  to 
develop  hta  potential  to  the  full,  subject  only 
to  the  rights  of  others  to  develop  their  poten- 
tial It  requires  personal  responsibUity,  per- 
sonal effort,  self-reliance,  self-dlsclpUne,  and 
obedience  to  law.  It  necessitates  voluntary 
cooperation,  divided  public  and  private 
power,  and  limited  government  of  laws,  not 

These  are  not  dogmatic  principles  harsh- 
ly and  rigidly  Imposed.  These  are  liberating 
principles  that  spring  from  the  true  nature 
of  man  as  a  spiritual  being— principles  that 
unlock  the  best  the  human  mind  and  spUit 
can  become. 

on  the  foundation  of  these  principles. 
America  has  flourished.  We  rose  to  religious, 
moral.  poUtlcal,  economic  and  material  great- 
ness—we offered  opportunity  to  every  man 
without  a  ceiling— beeause  our  foundations 
were  secure. 

Our  principles  worked  because  most  citi- 
zens undertook  to  live  them.  They  were  re- 
ilected  in  powerful  religious  convictions, 
strong  families,  personal  development,  hard 
work  respect  for  authority,  community  serv- 
ice, competition,  and  cooperation  In  serving 

others.  ... 

Our  principles  put  chains  upon  our  indi- 
vidual impulses  and  our  appetites— not 
chains  imposed  by  a  totalitarian  state  or 
authoritarian  society,  but  chains  of  Inter- 
nal discipline  and  self-restraint— chains  that 
are  capable  of  vrtthstandlng  any  stress  only 
when  forged  bv  what  Gladstone  said  was  the 
^'reatest  concept  of  all.  'Personal  accountabil- 
ity to  Almighty  God." 

Everything  in  life  has  its  price.  Nothing  Is 
free.  And  the  price  we  paid  for  freedom  was 
self-discipline. 

But  today  the  system  has  been  turned  up- 
side down.  Too  many  of  us  have  been  mes- 
merized by  the  material  by-products  of  our 
success  to  the  point  that  we  have  forgotten 
the   principles   that  made  them   possible. 

Ours  Is  an  age  which  demands  Instant 
pratlflcatlon  of  every  impulse,  every  appetite, 
every  whim.  Too  many  Americans  are  un- 
wilUng  to  work  and  wait  for  what  they  want. 
"Something  for  nothing."  "everything  at 
once,"  and  "anything  goes"  are  the  watch- 
words of  the  "fun  culture"  and  the  now 
people".  Permissiveness,  self-indulgence,  and 
personal  Irresponsibility  are  the  order  of  the 
ciay  in  a  society  sated  with  materialism 
and  addicted  to  sensation.  Among  young  peo- 
ple and  adults  as  well  there  is  a  growing  at- 
titude of  "Me— this— now!" 

The  natural  consequence  of  this  collapse 
of  self-discipline  and  internal  restraint  is 
a  growing  idealization  of  violence,  glorifica- 
tion of  brutality  defiance  of  authority,  and 
spread  of  criminal  behavior. 

If  there  is  no  right  or  WTong.  if  objective 
standards  of  value  do  not  exist,  if  Individuals 
are  not  accountable  to  God  and  men  for  their 
(,wn  actions,  if  living  for  kicks  is  all  there  is  to 
life  if  material  and  sensual  gratification  are 
all  that  matters,  if  America  is  Just  another 
man-made  society,  if  God  Is  dead— if  enough 
people  are  encouraged  10  believe  false  doc- 
trines such  as  these,  the  foundations  of 
.stability  and  progress  cannot  stand  and 
America  will  take  the  last  euphoric  plunge 
into  existentialism,  nihilism,  anarchy,  and 
ultimate  destruction. 

We  are  reaping  the  whirlwind  of  several 
generations  of  permissive  child-rearing  prac- 
tices, life-adjustment  "progressive"  educa- 
tion, declining  religious  conviction,  loosen- 
ing family  ties,  preoccupation  with  material- 
ism, living  on  credit,  judicial  leniency,  and 
an   environment   saturated   with  selfishness 

and  sex.  ,  ^ 

None  of  our  social  Institutions  is  exempt 
from  blame  or  free  from  consequences. 

Families— school— churches— businesses- 
unions— the  press,  radio  and  television- 
universities   and   intellectuals— government. 


courts  and  politicians— all  have  contributed 
to  the  corruption  of  our  basic  American 
philosophy. 

Mistakenly,  we  have  tried  to  cure  our  ills 
not  by  returning  to  the  spiritually  premised 
principles  which  made  our  progress  possible, 
but  by  ever-larger  doses  of  government, 
money   materialism,  and  mere  knowledge. 

We  have  showered  our  children  with  ma- 
terial gifts  in  the  name  of  "love",  while  deny- 
ing them  the  limits  that  they  really  want 
and  need  to  develop  character  and  respect 
for  order  an<"  authority. 

We  have  turned  our  schools  Into  instant 
gratification  factories,  stripped  education  of 
its  vital  spiritual  and  moral  content,  nur- 
tured skepticism,  unbelief  and  cynicism.  Im- 
parted knowledge  without  understanding  of 
how  it  should  be  used,  relaxed  standards  of 
discipline  and  excellence,  and  adjusted  ed- 
ucation to  the  lowest  common  denominator 
of  morality,  behavior,  and  intelligence. 

With  welfare  handouts,  we  have  encour- 
aged lethargy,  dependency,  irresponsibility, 
promiscuity,  illegitimacy,  and  family  break- 
down. We  have  tried  to  hand  the  disad- 
vantaged the  material  benefits  of  our  sys- 
tem without  requiring  them  to  contribute 
and'  enabling  them  to  share  in  the  system 

itself.  ^     .    .     ^„ 

We  have  loosened  external  restraints  on 
anti-social  behavior  to  match  the  loosening 
of  internal  restraints.  We  have  permitted  the 
law  to  be  violated  with  impunity,  down- 
graded and  harassed  the  police,  coddled 
voung  criminals,  extended  greater  sympathy 
and  protection  to  the  law-breaker  'han  to 
his  victim,  and  exalted  the  rights  cf  the 
criminal  at  the  expense  of  the  rights  of  law- 
abiding  citizens. 

President  Johnson  said  that  200  million 
Americans  did  not  murder  Robert  Kennedy. 
He  was  right.  Neither  did  200  million  Amer- 
icans kill  Martin  Luther  King,  or  loot  and 
burn  Watts.  Newark  and  Detroit,  or  disrupt 
Berkeley  and  Columbia. 

But  200  million  Americans  did  tolerate 
the  creation  of  an  environment  produced 
bv  the  spread  of  permissiveness  and  self-in- 
dulgence—the decline  of  religious  convic- 
tion moral  standards  and  personal  responsl- 
billt'y— and  the  preoccupation  with  mere 
knowledge,  materialism,  sex  and  violence. 

Two  hundred  million  Americans,  by  their 
indifference  or  ineffectiveness,  permitted  the 
growth  of  an  irresponsible,  undisciplined 
moral,  social,  political  and  economic  cli- 
mate which  fosters  selfishness,  envy,  lawless- 
ness, riot,  and  destruction. 

Yes  I  am  preaching.  I  am  preaching  what 
I  preached  before  the  murders  of  John  Ken- 
nedy. Martin  Luther  King  and  Robert  Ken- 
nedy—before the  wave  of  adult  and  juvenile 
crime  struck— before  the  riots— before  the 
violence  on  our  campuses. 

I  am  preaching  nothing  new.  It  is  as  old 
as  the  Ten  Commandments  and  as  American 
as  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

I  have  said  It  a  thousand  times  before, 
I  sav  it  here  tonight,  and  as  long  as  it  is 
necessary  and  I  have  life  I  will  say  it  again 
and  again  and  again: 

The  greatest  deficiencies  in  America  in  the 
period  ahead  are  not  going  to  be  any  lack 
of  government.  We're  going  to  have  plenty 
of  government.  It  is  top-heavy  and  too  cen- 
tralized and  unless  we  change  our  course  it 
will  become  a   tyrannical  police  stale. 

The  greatest  threats  to  the  future  ol  our 
country  are  the  decline  in  religious  convic- 
tion decline  in  moral  character,  decline  in 
the  Quality  of  family  life,  decline  in  respon- 
sible citizenship  based  on  an  understanding 
of  the  principles  of  personal  resonslbi  ity  on 
which  this  nation  was  built,  and  decline  in 
patriotism. 

These  threaten  us  most— because  these  are 
the  root  causes  of  our  sickness  as  a  society. 


We  cannot  treat  the  symptoms  successfully 
without  treating  the  causes  fundamentally. 
How  many  more  universities  wlU  be  ran- 
sacked, how  many  more  cities  will  be  burned, 
how  many  more  children  will  be  made  father- 
less, how  many  more  leaders  will  be  cut  down, 
before  we  come  to  our  senses  as  Individuals 
and  as  a  nation  and  return  to  the  sources 
of  our  greatness?  .    .^     „    » 

We  must  learn  that  obedience  is  the  first 
principle  of  personal  growth,  that  duties  are 
the  price  of  rights,  that  work  Is  the  price 
of  progress,  that  preparation  Is  the  price 
of  opportunity,  that  contribution  is  the 
price  of  reward— that  discipline  U  the  price 
of  freedom. 

We   must   have   national   leadership    that 
understands  our  nation's  fundamental  prin- 
ciples, personifies  the  American  virtues,  and 
stimulates   and  fosters   a   return   to  sanity, 
self-dlsclpllne.  and  self-reliance  In  America. 
We  must  stop  just  throwing  money  at  a 
problem  and  expecting  it  to  go  away.  Pov- 
erty does  not  cause  crime.  On  the  contrary, 
crime  Is  highest  In  the  most  affluent  coun- 
tries and   the  most  affluent  times.  We   are 
more  prosperous  than   ever   In   history   and 
we   have  more  crime  than  ever  in  history. 
Our  fundamental  principles,  properly  ap- 
plied, can  lick  both  poverty  and  crime.  We 
need   leadership   that  has  the   courage  and 
the  sense  to  apply  them  fully  and  unfilnch- 
mgly— leadership  that  recognizes  the  limits 
of  government  action  and  the  power  of  the 
people  themselves. 

And  we  need  citizens  who  will  support  such 
leadership— not  only  with  their  votes,  but 
m  their  daUy  lives— responsible  Americans 
who  will  make  it  respectable  again  to  speak 
out  and  act  In  the  name  of  virtue,  religion, 
morality  and  obedience  to  authority. 

It  is  not  too  late— not  yet— not  while 
responsible  Americans  are  ready  to  sweat, 
sacrifice  and  serve  to  save  their  country.  In- 
deed the  problems  that  threaten  our  de- 
struction are  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
product  of  our  success. 

But  long  trends  are  shaped  by  little  steps. 
Our  nation's  drift  toward  trouble  and  tragedy 
has  been  underway  for  many,  many  years. 
A  boat  that  Is  drifting  downstream,  above 
a  waterfall,  may  hava  many  opportunities, 
at  almost  any  moment,  to  tiu-n  against  the 
current  and  churn  its  way  to  safety.  But 
finally  the  moment  comes — one  last,  decisive 
moment— when  It  can  wait  no  longer  when 
further  delay  would  sweep  It  over  the  brink 
to  disaster. 

It  is  to  such  a  moment  that  America  is 
rapidly  approaching. 

We  can  see  the  brink  of  the  precipice.  We 
still  have  a  chance.  We  must  lake  it— take 
it  now — or  It  could  be  too  late. 

Let  us  launch  here  in  Michigan— this 
year  this  month,  this  day— not  Just  a  politi- 
cal crusade,  but  a  moral  and  spiritual  cru- 
sade—a rebirth  of  the  American  revolution 
that  will  give  America  back  to  responsible 
Americans— to  restore  value  and  meaning, 
responsibility  and  duty,  work  and  contribu- 
tion discipline  and  excellence  to  the  life  of 
our  nation  and  the  lives  of  all  Its  peopie. 

Morris  Adler,  the  beloved  Detroit  rabbi, 
was  struck  down  by  an  rtssassin's  bullet  as 
he  conducted  worship  in  his  synagogue.  His 
words  should  be  an  inspiration  to  us  all: 

•The  'Vmerican  dream."  he  said,  "is  pene- 
trated by  a  moral  passion  and  religious  con- 
science. The  historic  documents— the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  the  addresses  of 
Washington,  the  Gettysburg  Address  or  any 
of  the  immortal  utterances  of  great  Ameii- 
cans— are  all  motivated  by  more  than  a  po- 
litical philosophy  or  an  economic  prograin. 
Thev  are  rooted  in  the  soil  of  a  moral  out- 
look They  are  alive  with  the  quality  of 
a   pure'  religious   altitude   toward    life   and 

"Only  as  we  sensitize  ourselves  to  ethical 
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and  religloua  values  will  we  attain  the  wis- 
dom with  which  we  can  heal  and  enrich 
mankind. 

"We  must  rediscover  the  true  America  A 
new  frontier  of  global  service  beckons.  May 
the  historian  of  the  future  writing  of  our 
day  not  be  compelled  to  record  that  ours 
wns  a  lofty  opportunity  but  a  mean  aspira- 
tion: a  great  challenge  but  a  feeble 
response." 

Let  us  address  ourselves  once  again  to  the 
historic  American  task  at  home  and  In  the 
world:  to  bring  peace,  to  build  an  ever  New 
America,  through  the  triumph  of  principle. 

Por  as  surely  as  I  stand  here,  the  Old 
America  will  be  destroyed  unless  we  redis- 
cover the  true  America  and  thus  build  a 
New  America. 


IRRESPONSIBILITY  AT  RESURREC- 
TION CITY 


HON.  THRUSTON  B.  MORTON 

OF    K«NTT7CKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

.    Friday.  June  21.  1968 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "To  the 
Poor;  Shape  Up  or  Ship  Out,"  printed  in 
the  Wa&hlngrton  Daily  News  of  June  21, 
1968.  regarding  conditions  at  Resurrec- 
tion City. 

The  editorial  also  refers  to  a  "Guest 
Editorial"  which  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

To  THE  Pooa:  Shape  Up  o«  Ship  Orr 

The  honeymoon  Is  over. 

The  glowing  name  "Resurrection  City" 
has  become  a  mockery. 

The  carefully  nourished  and  generally  per- 
vasive mood  of  sympathy,  friendship  and 
understanding  that  characterized  Solidarity 
Day  has  been  sundered  by  the  Irrespon- 
sible words  and  actions  of  some  of  the  Poor 
People  and,  Tiore  Importantly,  by  the  even 
more  outrageous  Irresponsibility  of  some  of 
their  leaders. 

All  of  this  took  but  a  few  hours. 

Reasonable  citizens  of  whatever  race,  or 
creed,  will  blame: 

The  Rev.  Ralph  D.  Abemathy,  successor 
to  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr ,  as  leader  of 
the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
ference, for  his  grossly  Intemperate  remarks 
at  the  Solidarity  Day  ceremonies  Wednes- 
day, and  for  his  wantonly  cynical  exhorta- 
tion to  his  followers  to  "escalate" — to  pro- 
voke arrests.  In  this  he  was  successful 
yesterday. 

Disorder  at  the  Agriculture  Department, 
plus  objects  hurled  at  police,  provoked  the 
use  of  tear  gas  and  86  arrests. 

The  Rev.  A.  D.  King,  minor  league  brother 
of  the  martyred  SCLS  leader,  who  success- 
fully acted  the  role  of  a  mewling  Infant  at 
Wednesday  night's  "eat-in"  at  the  Statler 
Hilton.  First  he  made  a  Federal  case  of  a 
house  rule  requiring  males  to  wear  neckties 
in  the  dining  room.  Certainly  this  Is  a  mat- 
ter for  haberdashers  and  fashion  authorities 
to  adjudicate.  Neckties,  or  the  lack  thereof, 
h.ive  nothing  to  do  with  race  or  creed. 

Then,  the  Rev.  King  and  his  numerous 
companions,  having  been  served  anyway, 
walked  away  without  paying  the  check. 
There  is  nothing  In  the  Constitution  that 
grants  anyone  the  right  to  welsh  on  a  dla- 
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ner  tab.  The  Rer.  A.  D.  King  contributes  no 
adornment  to  the  dvll  right*  movement, 
nor  to  the  memory  of  his  late  brother. 

We  have  said  the  name  of  Resurrection 
City  has  become  a  mockery.  We  quote  Alvln 
Jackson,  who.  until  his  connections  with  it 
were  severed  yesterday,  s.iys  he  was  the  tent 
city's  chief  security  marshal 

"If  the  leaders  don't  do  something  soon." 
he  said  bitterly,  "this  is  going  to  be  known 
as  blood  city."  He  was  referring  to  the  fact 
that  there  have  been  an  estimated  100  coses 
of  assault  and  similar  crimes  of  violence  in 
the  "city"  since  it  was  set  up  in  mid-May.  At 
least  20  visitors  have  been  robbed,  beaten  or 
knifed  by  residents  outside  the  fence  sur- 
rounding the  community  on  the  Mall. 

Where,  then,  is  the  responsible  leadership 
that  any  such  enterprise  as  the  Poor  People's 
Campaign  must  have?  Certainly  the  Rev. 
Abemathy  is  either  unwilling  or  unable  to 
provide  it. 

There  remain  some  eminently  decent 
leaders: 

Sterling  Tucker,  a  thoughtful  .-ind  reason- 
able man  who  belatedly  was  put  In  charge  of 
co-ordinating  Solidarity  Day  events,  and  did 
11  with  calm  efficiency. 

The  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson,  an  Immensely  elo- 
quent and  effective  proponent  of  civil  rights — 
and  of  discipline  within  the  ranks  of  the 
poor. 

"Shape  up  or  ship  out."  he  warned  while 
he  was.  almost-slngle-handedly.  bringing 
some  order  out  of  chaos  at  Resurrection  City 
yesterday. 

All  of  us  must  hope  fervently  that  the  voice 
of  the  Rev.  Jackson,  not  those  of  the  Revs. 
Abernathy  and  King,  will  ultimately  prevail 
In  the  "city." 

Otherwise,  the  va?t  travail  of  the  Poor 
People  will  add  up  to  a  minus,  rather  than 
a  plus,  in  the  long,  weary  campaign  for  "equal 
opportunity  under  God" 

Meanwhile  we  urge  the  residents  of  Res- 
urrection City,  and  nil  citizens  hereaix>uts. 
to  read  our  ciuest  Editorial  on  Page  24.  The 
author:  A.  Lincoln. 

OUEST    EOITORiAL 

(From  a  speech  by  Abraham  Lincoln  In 
Springfield.  111..  January  27.  1837 — re- 
printed on  the  cover  of  the  May-June.  1968 
issue  of  the  Riggs  Bank  News) 
Let  every  American,  every  lover  of  liberty, 
every  well-wisher  to  his  posterity  swear  by 
the  blood  of  the  Revolution  never  to  violate 
in  the  least  particular  the  laws  of  the 
country,  and  never  to  tolerate  their  viola- 
tion by  others.  As  the  patriots  of  seventy-six 
did  to  the  support  of  the  Constitution  and 
law*  let  every  American  pledge  his  life,  his 
property,  and  his  sacred  honor — let  every 
man  remember  that  to  violate  the  law  is  to 
trample  on  the  blood  of  his  father,  and  to  tear 
the  charter  of  his  own  children's  liberty. 
Let  reverence  for  the  laws  be  breathed  by 
every  American  mother  to  the  llpsing  babe 
that  prattles  on  her  lap:  let  It  be  taught 
in  schools,  in  seminaries,  and  In  colleges; 
let  it  be  preached  from  the  pulpit,  pro- 
claimed in  legislauve  halls,  and  enforced  In 
courts  of  Justice,  and  In  short,  let  it  be- 
come the  political  religioa  of  the  nation. 
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HON.  JOSEPH  D.  TYDINGS 

op    MAKTLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  June  21.  1968 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the  week 
of  May  19-25*was  designated  "Realtor 


Week."  EXurlng  that  time,  the  Board  of 
Realtors  of  Montgomery  County,  Md.. 
took  the  opportunity  of  honoring  one  of 
it«  most  prominent  members.  Sam  Elg  is 
a  well-known  figure  In  the  real  estate 
world,  and  a  highly  regarded  citizen  in 
his  county  and  in  the  State  of  Maryland. 
It  is  a  great  pleasure,  then,  for  me  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  statement  of  Mr,  C. 
Windsor  Miller,  on  behalf  of  the  Mont- 
gomery County  Board  of  Realtors,  at 
the  time  of  his  presentation  of  Mr.  Eig. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Remarks  op  C.   Windsor   Miller   Honoring 

Sam  Eic  on  Behalp  op  the  Montcomery 

County  Board  op  Realtors 

Good  evening  ladles  and  gentlemen,  happy 
Realtor  Week.  We  may  be  a  little  premature, 
but  this  meeting  is  being  dedicated  to  Real- 
tor Week  which  starts  this  Sunday.  May  19. 
and  ends  May  25. 

As  part  of  the  Realtor  Week  program  I 
have  been  given  the  privilege  on  behalf  of 
the  MCBR  of  presenting  a  small  token  to  a 
mighty  large  realtor.  Not  large  in  a  physical 
sense  but  in  terms  of  his  status  in  the  com- 
munity he  must  be  considered  a  giant.  I  am 
sure  that  no  one  would  take  issue  with  the 
statement  that  this  gentleman  is  the  most 
prominent  realtor  member  that  the  MCBR 
has  ever  had. 

The  name  of  Sam  Elg  has  become  legend 
in  Montgomery  County.  Anyone  who  has 
lived  here  over  six  months  has  at  least  beard 
of  Sam  Eig. 

He  is  well  known  to  officials  of  all  levels  of 
Government:  Governors,  senators,  repre- 
sentatives, councilmen.  you  name  them,  all 
have  paid  him  homage  for  one  reason  or 
another. 

Presidents  of  some  of  the  world's  largest 
corporations  are  among  his  acquaintances 
and  business  associates.  The  entire  business 
community  of  our  country  has.  in  some  man- 
ner, felt  the  influence  of  this  man. 

All  of  the  religious  faiths  have  benefited 
by  his  generosity  and  have  expressed  their 
great  appreciation  In  various  ways — many  of 
the  clerical  hierachy  call  him  "Sam". 

National  magazines  have  written  feature 
articles  about  him.  His  name  has  for  many 
years  consistently  appeared  in  the  various 
local  news  media.  (Current  Realtor  maga- 
zine) 

Why  is  this  man  so  well  know  to  so  many 
people.  Because  his  life  is  dedicated  to  ac- 
tion, accomplishment,  achievement.  He 
makes  things  happen. 

Time  will  not  permit  any  reference  to  the 
thousands  of  activities  In  which  he  has 
played  a  major  part  but  they  are  legion. 
Every  day  he  lives  is  a  meaningful  day. 

I  must  mention,  however,  that  this  board 
is  constantly  the  beneficiary  of  Sam  Elg's  co- 
operation and  consideration.  He  never  hesi- 
tates to  place  at  our  disposal  the  complete 
facilities  of  this  establishment  giving  ut 
priority  over  all  others  and  at  a  cost  con- 
siderably less  than  it  would  be  to  others. 

What  can  we  do  then  to  show  our  recog- 
nition of  this  high  decree  of  prominence  one 
of  our  own  members  has  gained.  How  do  we 
reveal  our  great  feelings  of  respect  for  the 
tremendous  contributions  he  has  made  to 
the  phenomenal  growth  of  our  country.  You 
need  only  to  walk  through  the  lobby  of  this 
club  and  see  the  walls  literally  covered  with 
certificates,  plaques,  testimonials,  citations, 
and  awards  of  all  descriptions.  There  is  no 
room  Itft  in  his  office  for  any  more  trophies 
or  gifts.  How  can  we  adequately  express  our 
appreciation  for  the  spirit  of  total  coopera- 
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tlon  he  has  always  extended  to  the  MCBR. 
The  answer  la  we  can't. 

But,  Sam,  I  have  here  a  money  clip  which 
I  am  sure  you  don't  need  anymore  than  L 
You  don't  need  It  because  you  already  ha'/e 
a  truck  full  and  I  don't  need  It  because  I 
have  nothing  to  put  In  it.  But  you  wUl 
notice  that  It  Is  In  the  shape  of  a  dollar  sign 
with  the  realtor's  emblem  attached  to  It  and 
there  Is  a  very  obvious  symbolism  Involved 
here  reflecUng  the  fact  that  the  real  estate 
industry  and  being  a  realtor  has  played  a 
very  significant  role  In  your  cUmb  to  the  top 
of  the  ladder  of  success.  To  accompany  this 
gift  is  the  4,654th  certificate  of  appreciaUon 
that  has  been  presented  to  you. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  had  said  that  this 
w.is  to  be  a  small  token  and  it  is,  but  with  it 
goes  a  full  measure  at  deep  heartfelt  sin- 
cerity from  us  to  Montgomery  County's  most 
prominent  realtor—Sam  Eig. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

After  the  gold  pool  ended,  the  seven  na- 
Uona  agreed  to  maintain  a  $35-an-ounce 
price  In  International  settlements.  A  second 
market  was  set  up  In  which  the  price  of 
gold  was  allowed  to  fluctuate  according  to 
demand. 

An  mformed  source  said  the  $100  million 
drop  in  the  gold  stock  did  not  indicate 
any  deterioration  In  the  two-tier  system. 

It  indicated,  the  source  said,  that  the  cen- 
tral banks  were  not  buying  gold  on  the  free 
market  but  were  buying  from  the  United 
States. 
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U  S   GOLD  RESERVES  AT  LOWEST 
LEVEL    SINCE     MID-1930'S 


HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWER 


OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  21.  1968 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  reported  that 
the  US.  gold  reserves  dropped  to  the 
lowest  level  since  the  mid-1930s.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  accounting 
reported  by  the  Associated  Press  and 
carried  by  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Gold  Stock  Dips  100  Million;  at  32- 
Year  Low 
New  York.— The  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
Thursday  reported  a  $100-milllon  drop  In 
the  nation's  gold  stock,  the  first  change  since 
the  mid-March  agreement  among  six  west- 
ern nations  setting  up  a  two-tier  gold  price 
system. 

The  Federal  Resen'e  said  the  gold  was 
transferred  to  a  special  fund  which  handles 
the  nation's  gold  sales  to  foreign  central 
banks. 

In  Washington,  the  Treasury  Department 
reported  sales  to  foreign  governments  totaled 
J 166  million  during  April,  leaving  $63  mil- 
lion in  the  special  fund  at  the  end  of  that 
month. 

The  loss  was  far  below  that  In  March, 
when  almost  $1.2  billion  was  sold,  most  of 
it  to  speculators.  Such  sales  were  discon- 
tinued in  mid-March. 

Transfer  of  the  additional  amount  to  the 
special  fund  Indicated  that  the  gold  drain 
continued  Into  May. 

The  Federal  Reserve  does  not  Identify  na- 
tions that  purchased  gold. 

The  gold  stock  now  stands  at  $10,384  bil- 
lion, lowest  since  May  20.  1936,  when  It  was 
$10,375  billion. 

The  United  States  gold  stock  has  dropped 
$1.6  billion  this  year  in  the  wake  of  Inter- 
national monetary  uncertainties,  stemming 
primarily  from  Britain's  devaluation  of  the 
pound  last  November. 

Following  devaluation,  the  United  States 
and  its  European  gold  allies  abolished  the 
London  gold  pool  through  which  the  price 
of  gold  had  been  maintained  at  $35  per 
ounce. 

It  was  through  this  pool  that  hoarders  and 
speculators  has  siphoned  gold  from  the 
stockpiles  of   the  gold   allies. 


HON.  EDMUND  S.  MUSKIE 

OF    MAINE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  21.  1968 
Mr    MUSKIE.   Mr.  President,   it   has 
been  recognized  that  the  goals  of  our 
foreign  policy  should  include  plans  for 
expanding  our  trade  with  the  world.  At 
this  time  of  international  economic  crisis 
it  is  especially  urgent  that  the  United 
States  reexamine   its  trade  policy  and 
study  the  steps  the  Congress  must  take 
to  assure  continued  expansion  of  Ameri- 
can trade.  ,  ^    r,         j 
Dr.  Merrill  A.  Watson  and  Dr.  Howard 
S   Piquet,  economists,  have  given  me  a 
copy    of    their    recent    study    entitled, 
"Trends  in  International  Trade  of  the 
United  States,"  -which  was  prepared  for 
the   National   Footwear  Manufacturers 
Association,  Inc.  In  tnis  study  the  au- 
thors examine  our  Nation's  position  in 
world  trade  and  analyze  the  capacity  and 
composition    of    American    trade.    The 
study  also  examines  our  trade  with  the 
European    Economic    Community,    the 
impact  of  the  Kennedy  round  tariff  re- 
ductions as  a  stimulant  to  our  imports, 
and  the  effect  of  foreign  trade  and  in- 
vestment abroad  on  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. .    .    i    ti,„ 

I  call  this  comprehensive  study  to  tne 
attention  of  Senators  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
v.as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Trends  in  International  Trade  of  the 
Unfted  States 


(By  Dr   Howard  S.  Piquet  and  Dr.  Merrill  A 
Watson) 


PREFACE 

There  are  few  today  who  would  disagree 
with  the  statement  that  tlie  long-run  aims  of 
U  S  foreign  policy  should  Include,  among 
other  flings,  plans  for  encouraging  and  de- 
veloping trade  with  the  world.  The  position 
of  the  United  States  as  a  leader  In  the  West- 
ern World,  with  an  enormous  stake  in  invest- 
ment and  production  abroad,  calls  for  such  a 
posture.  There  are  signs,  however,  that 
changes  in  our  competitive  position  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  other  principal  trading 
countries  may  require  more  realism  and 
tough-mindedness  In  the  pursuit  of  this  idea 
in  the  future. 

Since  1934,  when  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act 
reversed  a  trade  policy  that  had  persisted 
almost  from  the  beginning  of  the  Republic, 
we  have  led  the  world  In  encouraging  trade 
liberal'jzaUon.  We  have  not  worried  too  much 
about  reciprocity  in  our  trade  negotiaUons 
but  have  attempted  to  influence  others  by 


example.  In  fact,  our  trade  policy  has  been 
so  interwoven  with  political  goals  that  Sen- 
ator Russell  Long,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  has  said,  "since  World 
War  U  the  commercial  poUcy  of  the  United 
States  has  been  so  merged  with  our  foreign 
aid  obJecUves  that  the  two  have  become  vir- 
tually Indistinguishable."  • 

Most  tariffs  in  the  United  States  have  been 
reduced  to  a  point  where  in  five  years  at  the 
end  of  the  Kennedy  Round  reductions  they 
will  be  relatively  unimportant.  With  declin- 
ing tariffs,  increasing  competition  from  in- 
dustries m  lower  wage  countries  abroad,  and 
agricultural  policies  aimed  at  protecting 
home  markets  and  achieving  self-sufficiency 
.'ilmost  evervwhere,  concern  is  arising  about 
our  ability  to  compete  both  here  and  abroad 
with  the  products  of  other  countries.  These 
developments,  along  with  the  current  bal- 
auce-of-payments  problem,  are  causing  some 
anxiety  as  to  the  direction  of  our  future 
trade  policy. 

With  the  completion  of  the  Kennedy 
Round  negotiations,  there  would  probably 
have  been  a  review  of  trade  policy  in  any 
event.  Up  until  recently,  at  least,  the  current 
balance-ol-p^iyments  "constraint"  has  not 
resulted  from  an  Imbalance  in  trade  but 
primarily  from  military  expenditures,  foreign 
aid  and  investment  abroad.  With  the  trade 
surplus  shrinking,  however,  there  has  been 
growing  uneasiness  over  our  trade  position. 
As  a  result  of  all  these  developments,  there 
have  been  Congressional  and  Administration 
trade-policy  hearings,  and  a  most  important 
hearing  on  trade  policy  is  promised  for  the 
near  future. 

This   pamphlet  does   not   attempt  to   an- 
swer basic  questions  concerning  trade  policy. 
It   is  primarily  a  series  of  statistical  tables 
designed    to    reflect    broad    trends    in    mer- 
chandise trade,  whether  produced  locally  or 
from    US.    affiliates   or    subsidiaries    abroad. 
Any  worthwhile  conclusions  on  the  direction 
of  future  trade  policy  would  require  exten- 
sive   investigi.tion    of    many    factors    which 
affect   the   flow   of   international   commerce. 
Among   these    would    be   the    levels   of   eco- 
nomic   development    in    the    chief    trading 
countries;  the  political,  social  and  economic 
policies  of  their  governments;  detailed  wage 
and  price  Information  including  data  on  em- 
ployee fringe  benefits  and  productivity;  trade 
barriers  of  all  tvpes;  and  finally,  some  con- 
sideration of  the  elasticity  of  demand  for  the 
major    products    entering    into    trade.    The 
statistics   do  suggest   that  the  time  is   fast 
approaching  for  such  a  thorough-going  in- 
vestigation to  provide  more  information  on 
whether  or  not  we  are  losing  our  competitive 

An  estimate  of  the  effect  of  the  Kennedy 
Round  reductions  in  tariffs,  and  a  discussion 
of  the  methods  of  measuring  our  foreign 
trade  have  been  included  because  they  are 
part  of  the  current  dialogue.  For  the  same 
reason,  a  final  section  on  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments has  been  included. 

The  statistics  are  from  official  sources,  as 
indicated,  and  (with  the  exception  of  Tables 
12  21  and  22)  have  been  supplied  by  Dr. 
Piquet,  consulting  economist,  who  also  pre- 
pared the  text  on  the  Kennedy  Round  and 
the  Balance  of  Payments.  He  Is  not  responsi- 
b'e  for  the  remainder  of  the  text  or  for  any 
other  interpretations  or  conclusions,  ex- 
pressed or  implied.  The  tables  may  be  brought 
up  to  date  by  the  user  of  this  p.imphlet  as 
later  data  becomes  available.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  compilation  will  be  useful  in  broadening 
the  understanding  of  the  position  of  the 
United  States  in  world  trade. 

Merrill  A.  Watson. 


THE    united    states    IN    WORLD    TRADE 

There  has  been  a  great  expansion  in  the 
trade  of  the  free  world  in  the  last  two  dec- 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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ades.  World  trade,  excluding  the  iron-curtaIn 
countries,  waa  soRtethIng  over  tlOO  billion  In 
1959  and.  as  Tables  1  and  2  show,  was  ap- 
proximately 1200  billion  m  1967.'  Since  World 
War  II  particularly,  the  United  State*  has 
taken  the  leadership  In  encouraging  a  policy 
of  trade  liberalization  and  cooperation 
among  Western  nations  to  solve  Interna- 
tional economic  problems  and  raise  stand- 
ards of  living. =  Marshall  Plan  aid,  which  made 
possible  a  rapid  rebuilding  of  industry  In 
Western  European  countries  and  Japan,  as 
well  as  the  swift  growth  of  US  investments 
abroad,  were  responsible  to  no  small  way  for 
the  growth  of  world  trade.  The  role  of  the 
United  States  In  the  post-war  development 
of  world  markets  Is  reported  to  be  well 
recognized  abroad.' 

Tlie  United  States  Is  the  world's  largest 
exporting  and  Importing  country.  With  only 
6  pter  cent  of  the  world's  population  and 
about  7  per  cent  of  Ita  land  area,  aa  Tables 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

1  and  a  Indicate.  It  accounts  for  16  6  per  cent 
of  the  world's  exports  and  14  4  per  cent  of 
the  world's  Imports. 

The  gain  for  world  trade  from  1960  to  1967 
was  considerably  greater  than  the  gain  for 
the  United  States  for  the  same  period.  The 
most  significant  gain  In  exports  was  shown 
by  Japan,  followed  by  Canada  and  Indus- 
trial Europe.  The  Japanese  percentage  In- 
crease over  the  period  was  over  twice  that 
for  the  world  as  a  whole  and  almost  three 
times  that  of  the  United  States.  The  gain  of 
86  2  per  cent  for  industrial  Europe  was  sub- 
stantially greater  than  that  for  the  United 
States  and  twice  that  for  the  United  King- 
dom which  was  the  smallest  on  record — even 
less,  in  (act,  than  for  the  less-developed 
countries.  The  increase  for  Canada  for  the 
period  was  slightly  greater  than  that  for 
Industrial  Europe.  Exports  from  the  less- 
developed  countries  increased  only  45  per 
cent   from    1960  to   1967,  compared  with  an 
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Increase  of  approximately  75  per  cent  in  the 
exports  of  the  Industrial  countries. 

Another  significant  figure  In  Table  1  Is  the 
proportion  of  world  exports  accounted  for  by 
the  United  States.  The  U.S.  share  declined 
from  18.2  per  cent  in  1960  to  16.6  per  cent  in 
1967,  while  industrial  Europe's  share  rose 
from  33.2  per  cent  to  36.9  per  cent  during 
the  same  period.  While  the  United  Kingdom's 
share  declined  from  9.3  per  cent  In  1960  to 
7.6  per  cent  In  1967,  the  Japanese  share  ex- 
panded from  3.6  per  cent  to  5.5  per  cent  for 
the  same  period.  The  share  of  world  exports 
of  the  Industrialized  countries  as  a  whole  In- 
creased from  69.5  per  cent  In  1960  to  72  6 
per  cent  in  1967.  while  the  share  accounted 
for  by  the  less-developed  countries  declined 
from  23.7  per  cent  to  20.5  per  cent. 

Tables  1  and  2  indicate  that  the  modern 
industrial  complexes  of  Europe  and  Japan 
are  finding  It  possible  to  capture  an  increas- 
ing share  of  world  trade. 


TABIE  I      WORLD  EXPORTS,'  I960  67 
IVahMt  m  MiiMitl 


TABLE  2     WORLD  IMPORTS  >  1960  67 
(Values  in  billionsi 


IKO 

1962 

1964 

1966 

1967 

Percent 

change 
1960  67 

1%0 

1962 

1964 

1966 

1967 

Percent 
change 
196067 

WofMloM  .."      

U13.4 

S124.7 

$li2.C 

SMI.  4 

SI9Q.0 

+•7.5 

World  total     . 

Industria  countiies 

United  Slates  . 
Industrial  Euiope- 
United  Kingdom 
Canada 
Japan 
less-developed  countries 

Another 

$119.  4 
79.5 

J132.4 
90.1 

$160.8 
110.6 

$192.  5 
IJ4.0^~ 

$201.6 

+68.8 

Industfial  countries  . 

7l< 

17.  S 

107.9 

laai 

137.1 

+74.9 

141.  S 

+  78.0 

United  States 

Industrial  Europe* 

United  l«in|dom 

Canada       

20.6 

37  7 

10.6 

S.8 

4.1 
26.9 

21.7 
43.3 
11.4 
6.2 
4.9 
28.6 

26.7 
53.8 
12.8 
8.1 
6.7 
34.0 

30.4 
65.9 
14.7 
10.0 
9.8 
38.4 

31.6 
70.2 
14.4 
11.0 
10.4 
39.0 

f53.4 
f86.2 
f35.8 
-89.7 
1^153.7 
+45.0 

16.4 
39.4 
13.0 
6  2 
4  5 
29.6 

17.8 
47.3 
13.0 
6  4 
5  6 
31.1 

20.3 
58.9 
15  9 
7.6 
7.9 
35.2 

27.7 
69.9 
16.7 
10.2 
9  5 
40.2 

29.1 
72.0 
17.8 
11.0 
11.7 
41.3 

+  77.4 
f82.7 
4  36.9 
+  77.4 

Japan  . 

less- developed  countriM    . . 

-+  160.  0 
+  39.5 

AllodMf 

7.7 

It 

ia7 

12.2 

U2 

1-71.4 

10.3 

11.2 

15.0 

18.3 

18.8 

+82.5 

PtRCENTACE  DISTRIBUTION 

PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION 

I960 

1962 

1964 

1966 

1967 

1960 

1962 

1964 

1966 

1967 

World  total     i. 

IHL* 

loao 

loao 

100.0 
72.1 

100.0 
72.6 

World  total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.  Q 

r 

Industrial  countries 

C9.5 

70.2 

7a  7 

66.6 

68.0 

68.8 

69.6 

70.2 

United  Stales 

United  States ,. 

18.2 

33L2 

9.3 

5  1 

3  6 

23.7 

17.4 

34.7 

9.1 

5.0 

3.9 

22.9 

17.5 

35.3 

8.4 

5  3 

4  4 

22.3 

16.8 
36.3 

8  1 

5  5 

5.4 

21.2 

16.6 

36.9 

7  6 

5.8 

5.5 

20.5 

13.7 
33.0 
10.9 
5.2 
3.8 
24.8 

13.4 
35.7 
9.8 
4.8 
4.2 
23.5 

12.6 
36.6 
9.9 
4.7 
4.9 
21.9 

14.4 
36.3 
8.7 
5.3 
4.9 
20.9 

14.4 

Industrial  Europe 4. 

United  Kingdom 

Canada 

Industrial  Europe 

United  Kingdom 

Canada 

Japan 

Less-developed  countries... 

35.7 
8.8 
5.5 

Japan                        

b.8 

Less-developed  countries . 

20.5 

Allotlief 

All  other J. 

6.8 

6.9 

7.0 

6.7 

6.9 

8.6 

8.5 

9.3 

9.5 

9.3 

'  Fob.  (Iree-on-board) 
■Eicluding  the  United  Kingdom. 

Source:  International  Monetary  Fund,  International  Financial  Statistics.  Apiil  1968. 

Note :  Columns  may  not  add  up  to  totals  duo  to  lounding. 


■C.i.t.  (cost-insurance-treight). 
■Euluding  the  United  Kingdom. 

Source:  International  Monetary  Fund,  International  Financial  Statistics,  April  1968. 

Note:  Columns  may  not  add  up  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 


rOREICN       TXAOX      ANO      THK      GKOSS      NATIONAL 
PmODUCT 

Discussion  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
United  States  often  takes  the  form  of  rather 
broad  generalization  coupled  with  some  hy- 
p)ert)ole.  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  has  said: 
"For  thirty-three  years  it  has  been  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  lower,  on  the  basts 
of  reciprocity,  barriers  to  International  trade. 
This  policy  has  served  our  nation  well.  It 
has  contributed.  I  believe,  especially  since 
the  Second  World  War,  to  the  remarkable 
rise  in  our  national  prosperity  and  In  the 
standard  of  living  of  our  people."  * 

Actually,  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United 
States  Is  small,  relative  to  our  gross  national 
product.  The  percentage  of  U.S.  exports  to 
total  ONP  has  ranged  from  3.2  per  cent  In 
1934  to  3.9  per  cent  In  1967.  During  this 
period  it  reached  a  high  of  6.8  per  cent  In 
1947  as  American  industry  aided  in  rebuild- 
ing the  economies  of  war-torn  countries. 
Since  1960.  it  has  shown  considerable  sta- 


Pootnotes  at  end  a€  article. 


blllty.  ranging  between  3.7  per  cent  and  4.1 
per  cent. 

Trade  is  much  more  Important  to  some  of 
our  trading  partners.  Some  approximate  re- 
lationships of  trade  to  ONP  are  as  follows: 
United  Kingdom.  14  per  cent;  West  Ger- 
many, 16  p>er  cent;  Italy,  13  per  cent;  France, 
11  per  cent;  and  Japan.  10  per  cent. 

In  the  light  of  these  data.  It  Is  not  sur- 
prising that  Oscar  Gass.  noted  economist, 
has  said:  "Tet  such  is  the  ascendancy  of 
British  economics  over  the  American  mind, 
that  much  of  what  Americans  write  about 
International  trade  reads  as  if  it  were  counsel 
addressed  to  a  British  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer." ' 

Moreover,  Table  3,  which  shows  growth  of 
ONP  and  trade  from  1934  through  1967, 
Indicates  that  while  GNP  Increased  from  $65 
billion  to  1934  to  9785  billion  In  1967  (or  an 
Increase  of  9720  billion),  gross  exports  grew 
by  some  $28  billion.  In  the  last  ten  years  ex- 
port«  have  expanded  on  the  average  by  $1.14 
billion  a  year  compared  with  an  average  ex- 
paoalon  ot  $34.4  billion  In  GNP.  While  export 


growth  may  have  been  extremely  significant 
to  certain  segments  of  Industry  and  agricul- 
ture, it  cannot  be  said  to  have  had  a  marked 
effect  on  the  standard  of  living  in  the  United 
States. 

There  is  a  slight  upward  trend  in  the  re- 
lationship of  imports  to  GNP,  particularly 
from  1961  through  1967.  At  3.4  per  cent  of 
GNP.  imports  were  the  highest  In  1967  of 
any  of  the  years  on  record. 

While  exports  provide  the  largest  foreign 
exchange  earnings,  It  Is  clear  Uiey  do  not 
occupy  as  important  a  place  In  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy as  they  do,  for  example.  In  the  United 
Kingdom.  This  would  not  be  recognized  from 
much  of  the  current  discussion  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  has  been  estimated  that  an  increase 
of  1  per  cent  in  the  annual  growth  rate  of 
the  United  States  would  add  possibly  $30 
billion  to  the  gross  national  product.  It  would 
seem  that  some  of  the  extensive  discussion 
on  exports,  which  have  Increased  on  the 
average  by  something  over  $1  billion  a  year, 
could  well  be  devoted  to  the  necessity  for 
proper  fiscal  and  monetary  policy  to  encour- 
age the  growth  of  the  domestic  economy. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TABLE  3.-CR0SS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT,  MERCHANDISE  EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS,  UNITED  STATES,  1934-67 

(Values  In  blllions( 
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Vmt 


BNP 


Experts! 


Imports' 


Exports  and  imports  as  • 
percentage  at  GNP 


Exports 
(percent) 


Imports 
(percent) 


1934 $65.0 

lil39 91- » 

1W6 210.7 

1947 234.3 

1948 259.4 

949 258.1 

950 284.6 

951     : 329.0 

1952 347.0 

1953 ^5* 

1954.. _ 363.1 

1955 397.5 


$2.1 
3.2 

11.7 
16.0 
13.2 
12.1 
10.0 
14.0 
13.2 
12.3 
12.9 
14.3 


$1.7 
2.3 
5.1 
6.0 
7.6 
6.6 
8.9 
11.0 
10.8 
10.9 
10.3 
11.5 


3.2 
3.5 
5.6 
6.8 
5.1 
4.7 
3.5 
4.3 
3.8 
3.4 
3.6 
3.6 


2.6 
2.5 
2.4 
2.6 
2.9 
2.6 
3.1 
3.3 
3.1 
3.0 
2.8 
2.9 


Year 


GNP 


Exports  and  imports  as  a 
percentage  ot  GNP 


1956 $419.2 

1957 441.1 

1958 447.3 

1959 483.7 

I960.. 503.7 

1961 520.1 

1%2 560.3 

1963          590.5 

1964 632.4 

1965 683.9 

1966 743.3 

1967 785.0 


pons'        1 

mpons'    - 

Exports 

Imports 

(pticont) 

(percent) 

$17.3 

$12.8 

4.1 

3.1 

19.5 

13.3 

4.4 

3.0 

16.4 

13.3 

3.7 

3.0 

16.4 

15.6 

3.4 

3.2 

19.6 

15.0 

3.9 

3.0 

20.2 

14.7 

3.9 

2.8 

21.0 

16.4 

3.7 

2.i 

22.4 

17.1 

3.8 

2.9 

25.7 

18.7 

4.1 

3.  J 

26.7 

21.4 

3.9 

3.1 

29.4 

25.5 

4.0 

3.4 

30.9 

26.8 

3.9 

3.4 

I  Domestic  :ind  foreign  merchasdise,  excluding  military. 
General  imports. 


Source:  U.S.  Department  ot  Commerce,  "overseas  business  reports,  1967".  and  otficial  national 
income  statistics  as  reported  in  "Economic  Indicators." 


that  are  chosen  for  observation.  Thus,  be- 
tween 1946  and  1967,  Imports  Incre.ised  more 
rapidly  than  exports  (425  per  cent  compared 
with  164  per  cent) .  During  the  s.ome  interval 
the    country's    gross    national    product    in- 


Table  4  and  Chart  I  (not  printed  in  the 
Record),  showing  percentage  increases,  re- 
veal that  comparisons  of  rates  of  growth  can 
be  deceiving.  It  Is  possible  to  reach  different 
conclusions,    depending    upon    the    periods 

TABLE  4 -RELATIVE  INCREASES,  GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT,  EXPORiS  AND  IMPORTS,  U.S.;  INDEX  NUMBERS    1946  56  A.*D  1958  47 


creased  273  per  cent,  or  at  a  rate  between  that 
of  imports  and  exports. 

Since  1958,  both  exports  and  Imports  have 
increased  more  rapidly  than  the  gross  na- 
tional product  (88  per  cent,  102  per  cent,  and 
76  per  cent,  respectively ) . 


1946  =  100.0 


1958  =  100.0 


Year 


GNP 


GNP 


Exports 


Imports 


Exports 


Imports 


1946 

1S47 

1948 

1949 

1950. 

1951 

1952 

1953- 

1954 

1155 

1956— 


100.0 
111.2 
123.1 
122.5 
135.1 
156.1 
164.7 
173.4 
172.3 
188.7 
199.0 


100.0 
136.8 
112.8 
103.4 
86.3 
120.5 
113.7 
105.1 
109.4 
122.2 
148.7 


100.0  . 

117.6  . 
149.0  . 
135.3  . 
178.4 
219.6 

211.8  . 

215.7  . 

203. 9 
225.5 
251.0 


1946  =  100.0 


1958  =  100.0 


Year 


GNP 


Exports 


Imports 


GNP 


Exports 


Imports 


1957 

1958 

1959. 

1960 

1961. 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965. 

1966. 

1967. 


?09.3 
212.3 
229.6 
239.1 
2*6. 8 
265.9 
280.3 
300.1 
324.6 
352.8 
372.6 


165.8 
139.3 
139.3 
166.7 
170.9 
176.1 
188.9 
216.2 
223.9 
249.6 
264.1 


2G0.8  . 

2:)4.9 

3U0.O 

288.2 

284.3 

317.6 

333.3 

364.7 

421.6 

500.  0 

525.5 


lUO.O 
1U8. 1 
112.6 
116.3 
125.3 
132.0 
141.4 
152.9 
166.2 
175.5 


lUO.O 
100.0 
119.6 
122.7 
126.4 
135.6 
155.2 
160.7 
179.1 
188.4 


100.0 
117.7 
113.1 
111.5 
124.6 
130.8 
143.1 
165.4 
196.2 
201.5 


.  Derived  Irom  table  3.  On  a  U39  basis  the  index  numbers  tor  1966  ate  815.9, 912.5,  and  1,108.7  for  gross  national  product,  exports,  and  imports,  respectivelif. 


Trends  in  dutiable  versus  nondutiable 

imports 
An  examination  of  Table  5  will  show  that 
t:ie  percentage  of  total  Imports  entering  free 
of  duty  has  fallen  from  61  per  cent  In  1934 
to  38  per  cent  In  1967.  The  dollar  volume  of 
duty-free  Imports  increased  about  ten  times. 
The  percentage  of  dutiable  Imports  has  in- 
creased from  39  per  cent  in  1934  to  62  per 
cent  In  1967.  The  dollar  volume  of  dutiable 
imports  during  this  period  Increased  approxl- 
iiiately  twenty-five  times. 

In  dollar  volume,  dutiable  Imports  ex- 
ceeded duty-free  imports  for  the  first  time 
in  1956  and  have  Increased  over  two  and  a 
half  times  since  that  year. 

In  1934  our  duty-free  Imports  were  about 
one  and  a  half  times  our  dutiable  imports. 
Over  the  years  the  situation  has  been  re- 
\ersed,  and  In  1967  dutiable  Imports  were 
about  one  and  a  half  times  our  duty-free 
imports. 

Duties  as  a  percentage  of  total  Imports 
have  declined  from  18.4  per  cent  In  1934  to 
7.5  pe.  cent  in  1967.  When  the  percentage  of 
duties  Is  applied  to  dutiable  imports  alone, 
the  decline  has  been  from  46.7  per  cent  In 
1934  to  12.2  per  cent  In  1967. 

So  many  variables  are  Involved — the 
growing  Industrial  maturity  of  countries, 
changing  demand,  elasticity  of  demand  for 
products,  fiscal  policies  and  price  levels,  as 
well  as  complicated  causal  relationships — 
that  it  Is  impossible  to  reach  meaningful 
conclusions  as  to  the  Infiuence  of  duty  cuts 
on  Imports  of  dutiable  products  over  thl« 
extended  period.* 


TABLE  5.  -U.S.  IMPOSTS,  DUTIABLE  AND  DUTY  fRU.  AND  DUTIES  COLLECTED.  1934-67 
IDollar  amounts  In  milliansl 


Imports' 


Percentage  distribution 


Calculated  duties 


Total 


Dutiable        Duty  tree        Dutiable 


As  percent-    As  percent- 
Free  Total  age  ol  total        age  ol 
imports         dutiable 
imports 


1S34.. 
1939.. 
1946.. 
1947.. 
1948.. 
1949-. 
1950.. 
1951.. 
1952-. 
1953.. 
1954.. 
1955.. 
1956.. 
1957.. 
1958.. 
1959.. 
1950.. 
1961.. 
1962.. 
1963.. 
1964.. 
1965.. 
1966.. 
1967.. 


$1,636 
2,276 
4,825 
5.667 
7,093 
6,591 
8,743 
10.817 
10.748 
10.779 
10.240 
11,337 
12.516 
12.950 
12,740 
14,994 
15,014 
14,658 
16,242 
17,001 
18,600 
21,283 
25.367 
26. 732 


$645 

$991 

ii79 

1,397 

1,890 

2.935 

2.212 

3.455 

2.918 

4.175 

2,708 

3.883 

3,976 

4,767 

4.824 

5,993 

4,491 

6,257 

4.859 

5.920 

4.572 

5,668 

5,300 

6.037 

6.281 

6.235 

6.914 

6,036 

7.398 

5,342 

9.170 

5,824 

8,872 

6.142 

8,735 

5.923 

10.026 

6.216 

10,743 

6.258 

11,579 

7,021 

13,849 

7.434 

16.023 

9.344 

16,529 

10.203 

39 

61 

$301 

18.4 

46  7 

39 

61 

328 

14.4 

37.3 

39 

61 

478 

9.9 

25.3 

39 

61 

428 

7.6 

19.3 

41 

59 

405 

5.7 

n.9 

41 

59 

365 

5.5 

13.5 

45 

55 

522 

6.0 

13.1 

45 

55 

591 

5  5 

12.3 

42 

58 

570 

5.3 

12.7 

45 

55 

584 

5.4 

12.0 

45 

55 

529 

5.2 

11.6 

47 

53 

633 

5.6 

11.9 

50 

50 

710 

5.7 

11.3 

53 

47 

746 

5.8 

10.8 

58 

42 

821 

6.4 

11. 1 

61 

39 

1,052 

7.0 

11.5 

59 

41 

1,078 

7.2 

12.2 

60 

40 

1.057 

7.2 

12.1 

62 

38 

1,220 

7.5 

12.2 

63 

37 

1,240 

7.3 

11.5 

62 

38 

1,339 

7.2 

11.6 

65 

35 

1.643 

7.7 

11.9 

63 

37 

1,921 

7.6 

12.0 

62 

38 

2,016 

7.5 

12.2 

Footnote  at  end  of  article. 


■Imports  for  consumption. 

Source-  Historical  Statistics  ot  the  United  States  and  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  U.S.  Department  of  Commercs. 
Figures  lor  1967  direct  from  the  Department 
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MKASTrmBMEMT    OF    FOKEICN    T«AOB 

With  growing  Interest  In  the  U.S.  trade 
position  aa  a  reault  of  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem  and  an  increasing  number  of 
appeals  from  Industry  and  agriculture  for 
relief  from  foreign  competition,  more  atten- 
tion has  been  given  the  measurement  and 
reporting  of  trade  figures.  The  discussion  has 
revolved  around  the  measurement  of  imports 
on  an  fob.  vs.  c.l.f.  basis  and  the  publica- 
tion of  data  on  groaa  exports  without  supple- 
mentary figures  on  the  part  that  is  govern- 
ment financed.' 

First,  considering  the  fob.  (free  on  board) 
vs.  c.l.f.  (cost.  Insurance  and  freight)  argu- 
ment. If  all  trading  nations  followed  the 
same  practice  in  measuring  Imports,  as  they 
do  essentially  In  measuring  exports,  there 
would  be  no  debate.  Practically  all  countries 
In  the  world  value  exports  fob.  or  Its  ap- 
proximation. In  most  cases,  this  Is  fob.  point 
of  exportation.  In  the  United  States  it  Is 
f.a.s.  (free  alongside  ship):  in  Canada,  the 
point  where  exports  were  consigned  for  ship- 
ment or  some  Interior  point  where  they  were 
consigned  for  shipment. 

The  argument  over  whether  Imports 
should  be  measured  on  an  fob.  or  c.l  f. 
arises  because  practice  in  trading  countries 
is  not  imtform.  With  the  exception  of  the 
United  St«es.  Canada,  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  and  a  lew  small  countries — all  of 
which  use  f.o.b — imports  are  measured  on 
a  c.l.f.  basis.  In  developing  statistics  on  world 
trade  the  International  Monetary  Fund  con- 
verts the  import  data  of  f.o.b.  countries  to 
a  c.l.f.  basis. 

One  of  the  reasons — but  not  the  only  one — 
why  nations  do  this  Is  that  when  duties  are 
added  to  import  values  on  a  c.l.f.  basis  and 
when  certain  levies  or  border  taxes  are  added 
to  that  it  produces  more  revenue. 

Economists  generally  agree  that  for  logic 
and  consistency  both  imports  and  exports  of 
a  country  should  be  valued  either  f.o.b.  or 
c.l.f.  J.  R.  Meade.  British  economist,  points 
out:  "But  If  it  is  decided  to  maintain  an 
International  consistency  between  all  the 
constituent  elements  in  all  countries'  bal- 
ances of  payments  (In  the  sense  that  the 
total  of  all  importing  countries'  visible  Im- 
ports should  equal  the  total  of  all  exporting 
countries'  visible  exports  and  the  total  of 
world  invisible  imports  should  equal  the  total 
of  world  inv.sible  exports).  .  .  .  Either  all 
imports  and  all  exports  should  be  valued 
c.i.f.  or  all  imports  and  all  exports  should 
be  valued  fob."  He  concludes,  however: 
"Since  in  practice  exports  are  recorded  fob. 
by  all  countries  and  imports  are  also  recorded 
fob.  by  a  large  number  of  countries.  It  will 
accord  more  closely  with  reality  if.  in  order 
to  achieve  international  consistency  In  the 
argument,  we  treat  all  visible  exports  and 
Imports  as  f.o.b."  ■■ 

In  these  comments  Meade  does  not  seem 
to  be  aware  of  the  fact  that,  as  J.  P.  Young 
in  "The  International  Economy"  Indicates, 
most  countries  consider  elf.  to  be  the  proper 
basis  for  valuing  imports."  Young  in  this  text 
does  not  comment  on  the  propriety  of  either 
method. 

Ely  and  PetruzelU  point  out  that  it  de- 
pends on  how  the  statistics  are  to  be  used. 
If  the  purpose  is  to  compare  the  statistics  of 
trading  countries,  then  it  would  be  better 
to  use  f.o.b.  for  both  exports  and  Imports. 
This  would  permit  the  cost,  insurance  and 
freight  to  be  taken  care  of  separately  in  the 
balance-of-payment«  account. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  indicate  that  a 
c  if.  valuation  would  be  more  useful  in  com- 
paring imports  with  domestic  trade  and  that 
It  might  be  useful  to  have  the  daUt  avail- 
able on  both  bases.'" 

Those  who  agree  with  the  economists  and 
w.th  our  current  policy  of  recording  im- 
ports f.o.b.  argue   that  to  treat  imports  on 
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a  c.l.f.  basis  and  exports  fob.  (fA.a.)  Is  to 
mix  trade  and  services.  The  value  of  Im- 
ports themselves  at  port  of  entry  Is  one 
thing.  The  costs  of  transportation,  insurance 
and  labor  to  get  them  to  the  port  is  another 
and  quite  different  thing.  To  add  goods  and 
services  together  is  like  adding  together  ap- 
ples and  oranges. 

However,  those  who  take  Issue  with  the 
official  U.S.  policy  of  measuring  Imports  and 
argue  for  c.l  f.  Imports  have  the  support  of 
the  great  majority  of  trading  countries.  This 
group,  more  Interested  in  trade  measurement 
than  In  international  finance,  believes  that 
for  trade  purposes  these  countries  measure 
the  value  of  imports  accurately  by  comput- 
ing the  costs  of  making  the  goods  available 
In  the  importing  country  and  providing  more 
accurate  comparisons  with  domestic  mer- 
chandise. 

From  a  theoretical  standpoint,  if  ships 
were  to  meet  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean  and 
exchange  goods,  assuming  equal  shipping 
costs,  then  accurate  trade  comparisons  with 
various  countries  would  be  possible.  Each 
trade  figure  would  contain  an  equal  c  t.f. 
addition.  In  practice,  when  County  "A"  ex- 
ports f.o  b.  and  the  United  States  imports 
fob.,  there  Is  no  problem  of  comparison. 
The  value  of  goods  leaving  their  shores  should 
should  approximate  the  value  of  goods  reach- 
ing the  United  States.  When  the  United 
States  exports  f.o  b.  and  Country  "A"  Im- 
ports c.l.f,.  there  Is  a  problem  of  compara- 
bility. For  example,  in  1964  the  United  States 
reported  exports,  fob.,  of  $1.9  billion  to 
Japan:  Japan  recorded  as  U.S.  Imports,  c.l.f.. 
of  $3  3  billion.  For  the  same  year  the  United 
States  reported  exports,  fob..  $1.4  billion 
to  Britain:  Britain  recorded  these  as  U.S.  im- 
ports, c  If ..  of  $1.7  billion.  These  calcula- 
tions assume  that  errors  from  the  shipment 
at  sea  are  washed  out  for  each  country." 

Because  most  countries  use  c.l.f.  for  Im- 
ports, the  International  Monetary  Fund  ad- 
justs ImpKjrt  data  for  the  United  States,  Can- 
ada, and  a  few  others  to  this  basis.  It  is 
hardly  likely  that  in  spite  of  the  economists' 
views  these  countries  will  change  their  basis 
of  tabulating  imports.  They  will  continue  to 
compare  exports  fob.  with  imports  on  a 
c.l  f .  basis.  Perhaps  they  are  not  particular- 
ly concerned  with  consistency  here  and  be- 
lieve the  gains  from  added  duties  are  more 
important  At  the  same  time.  It  is  not  likely 
the  United  States  will  go  to  a  elf.  basis  In 
measuring  Imports. 

It  was  pointed  out  earlier  in  this  section 
that  the  c.l.f.  measurement  of  imports 
would  be  useful  in  comparing  imports  with 
domestic  trade.  Table  6  also  calculates  the 
amount  of  duties  collected  on  the  official 
f.o.b.  basis  and  adds  these  to  hypothetical  im- 
ports on  a  c  if.  basis.  On  this  basis,  which  is 
similar  to  that  used  by  most  countries,  total 
imports  in  1967  would  have  been  valued  at 
i|i31  billion  as  compared  with  the  official  $26.8 
billion.  Actually,  for  a  proper  comparison 
with  wholesale  value  of  domestic  output, 
brokerage  and  miscellaneous  charges  should 
be  included  which  could  mean  an  additional 
$1  billion  to  $2  billion:  over  the  $31  billion 
total.  In  other  words,  the  value  of  Imports 
for  comparison  with  wholesale  domestic  pro- 
duction should  include  not  only  cost,  freight 
and  insurance  but  duties,  brokerage  and  mis- 
cellaneous charges,  as  well  as  all  costs  to  land 
Imports   ready   for  domestic   sale. 

The  comparison  of  US.  imports  on  a  c.l.f. 
basis  with  fob.  exports  to  show  a  smaller 
trade  surplus  than  officially  reported  has 
been  made,  in  practically  all  cases,  by  those 
who  believe  trade  liberalization  policies  have 
gone  too  far.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the 
Committee  for  a  National  Trade  Policy,  a  lib- 
eral trade  group,  has  expressed  no  objection 
to  calculation  of  Imports  on  a  c.l.f.  basis  If 
It  does  not  Impose  a  burden  on  those  engaged 
In  international  trade.'-'  Presumably  they 
would  object  if  it  were  used  to  calculate  the 
ofBclal  trade  surplus. 
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However,  as  a  result  of  Interest  In  this  sub- 
ject, on  February  9.  1966,  Senator  Russell 
Long,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, requested  the  chairman  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Tariff  Commission  to  carry  out  a 
Senate  resolution  calling  for  an  Investigation 
of  the  methods  of  valuing  Imports  used  by 
the  United  States  and  by  the  principal  trad- 
ing partners  of  the  United  States.  The  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census.  In  cooperation  with  the 
United  States  Tariff  Commission  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Customs,  examined  a  representative 
sample  of  US.  Import  shipments  and  found 
that  the  value  of  US.  general  Imports  on  a 
c  if,  basis  was  about  8,3  p>er  cent  higher  than 
the  f,o,b,  value  reported  In  the  U.S.  Import 
statistics.  ■-> 

If  we  were  to  follow  the  practice  of  the 
nations  recording  Imports  on  a  cl.f.  basis. 
Table  6  will  illustrate  the  extent  to  which 
the  official  Import  figures  Increase  by  the  use 
of  this  adjustment  factor.  It  will  be  noted 
that  on  a  elf,  basis  the  value  of  Imports 
Is  increased  by  $2,226  billion  In  1967. 

TABLE  6 -US    GENERAL  IMPORTS,  1960*7 
|in  millions( 


Ytir 


Total 
imports 
(lob) 

as 
leported 


I960 15.019 

1961 14,716 

1962 16,392 

1963 17,140 

1964 18.684 

196S  21.366 

1966 25.542 

1967 26.816 


Total 

Total 

imports 

imports 

(lo,b,) 

(fob) 

plus 

Percent 

plus 

Cll 

duty 

Cl-I- 

value 

value 

(83 
percent) 

plus 
duties 

16.266 

17.437 

15.937 

17.084 

17.753 

19. 084 

18.563 

19.918 

20.234 

21.691 

23. 139 

24.921 

27.662 

29.764 

29.042 

31.220 

Source:  US  Department  ol  Commerce.  "Highlights  ot  US. 
Export  and  Import  Trade"  (FT  990)  lor  September  1967. 
p  IV.  and  December  1967.  p  IV. 

As  interest  In  our  foreign  trade  has  grown, 
the  question  of  proper  measurement  of  ex- 
ports has  arisen  along  with  the  discussion 
of  import  valuation.  In  his  memorandum 
calling  lor  a  review  of  trade  policy,  Senator 
Everett  Dirksen  also  pointed  out  the  effects 
of  Including  government-financed  merchan- 
dise in  the  official  trade  figures  on  exports. 
The  exports  on  government  account  take  the 
form  primarily  of  U.S.  merchandise  under 
A,I,D.  loans  and  grants  and  agricultural  ex- 
ports under  Public  Law  480.  Senator  Russell 
Long  has  also  commented  on  this  point.  Re- 
cently a  bulletin  of  the  Bankers  Trust  Com- 
pany called  attention  to  the  difference 
between  the  official  trade  surplus,  which 
Includes  government-financed  exports,  and 
the  trade  surplus  on  purely  commercial 
transactions." 

Table  7  shows  the  excess  of  commercial 
exports  over  imports,  on  the  official  f.o.b. 
basis,  from  1960  to  1967.  It  will  be  noted  that 
while  the  excess  of  total  exports  over  total 
imi>orts  declined  from  $7.0  billion  in  1964 
to  $4.1  billion  in  1967.  the  commercial  "sur- 
plus"  declined  from  $4.2  billion  in  1964  to 
$893  million  in  1967.  It  also  reveals  that  In 
1967  for  the  first  time  exports  of  nonagri- 
cultural  products  on  government  account 
were  substantially  larger  than  government- 
financed  agricultural  exports. 

The  export-Import  figures  used  in  Table  7 
are  balance-of-payments  figures  and  the 
trade  balance  compares  with  that  In  Table  30 
on  balance  of  payments.  In  some  cases  the 
trade  balance  Is  calculated  from  the  mer- 
chandise adjusted  data  as  shown  in  the 
June  '968  Survey  of  Current  Business,  and 
government-financed  sblpmente  are  de- 
ducted. The  "commercial"  surplus  would  be 
slightly  different  and  as  follows:  1960 — 2.9 
billion:  1961—3.2  billion;  1962—2.1  billion: 
1963—2.4  billion;  1964 — 3.9  billion;  1965—2.0 
bUUon;    1966— .7   billion;    1967—255   million. 
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TABLE 7 -us     MERCHANDISE   EXPORTS  (COMMERCIAL  AND  ON  GOVERNMENT  ACCOUNT)  AND  U.S.  MERCHANDISE 

IMPORTS.  1960-67 

|l*  mlllionsi 


Calendar  year 


Total 
exports ' 


Total 
imports- 


Excess  ex- 
ports over 
imports 


Exports  on  Government  account' 


Agri- 
cultural 


Other 


"Com- 
mercial" 
exports* 


Excess 

"Com 

mercial" 

exports  over 

imports 


1J60.., 
1%1.. 
1962... 
1963.. 
1964.. 
196b.. 
1966.- 
1967  ■. 


)19.6}4 
20. 1»0 
20,973 
22. 427 
25.690 
26.700 
29, 380 
30. 942 


$15,019 
14.716 
16. 392 
17.140 
18,684 
21,366 
25, 542 
26, 816 


$4,615 
5,474 
4,581 
5,287 
7,006 
5,334 
3,838 
4.126 


$1,898 
2,209 
2,333 
2,721 
2,801 
2.758 
3,012 
3,233 


$1,472 

1,600 
1,553 
1,608 
1,758 
1.536 
1.564 
1.537 


$426 

609 
780 
1.113 
1.043 
1.222 
1.448 
1.696 


$17,736 
17.981 
18,640 
19,706 
22,889 
23.942 
26,  368 
27,709 


$2,717 
3.265 
2,248 
2.566 
4.205 
2.576 
826 
893 


Domestic  and  foreign  merchandise,  excluding  mihtary  grant  aid. 

;  uTGov'eTnment  expenditures  on  US.  merchandise  under  AID  loans  and  grants  and  under  Public  Law  480. 
•  Total  expoits  less  exports  on  Government  account. 
>  Preliminary. 

Source-  "Overseas  Business  Reports."  Department  ol  Commerce,  1967,  "Foreign  Agricultural  Trade  ol  the  United  Stales, 
July  1965  (p.  8)  and  direct  from  the  US.  Department  ol  Agriculture. 

TABLE 8. --VALUE  OF  EXPORTS,  IMPORTS,  AMD  MtRCHAHDISC  TRADE  BALANCEi 

|ln  millions  ot  dollarsi 


U.S.  exports 


US.  Imports 


Vmt 


Domestic  and  foreign 


Total 


—  Domestic 

Military        Excluding  merchaii- 

grant-aid        military  dise 
grant-aid 


Foreign 
merchan- 
dise 


For  con-  Gross 

General        sumption       merchan- 
dise 
balance' 


1967... 
1966.... 
1965.... 
1964.... 
1%3.... 
1962.... 
1961.... 
i960.... 
1959.... 
1958.... 
1957.... 
1956.... 
1955.... 
1954.,.. 
1953.... 
1952.... 
1951.... 
1950.... 


592 

940 

779 

818 

920 

727 

810 

949 

1,227 

1,543 

1,355 

1,757 

1.256 

2.255 

3,511 

1,997 

1,065 

-282 


30.942 
29, 379 
26. 700 
25.690 
22. 427 
20,973 
20,189 
19.635 
16.418 
16.373 
19.507 
17.338 
14,291 
12. 854 
12.262 
13.203 
13.968 
9.993 


31.147 
29.884 
27.135 
26.156 
23. 062 
21.431 
20,754 
20, 383 
17.461 
17.751 
20, 682 
18, 945 
15,419 
14.981 
15.652 
15.049 
14.879 
10. 142 


387 
436 
343 
3:^2 
285 
269 
245 
201 
184 
165 
180 
150 
128 
129 
122 
152 
153 
133 


26.816 
25. 542 
21,366 
18.684 
17.140 
16.392 
14.716 
15.019 
15.629 
13.262 
13,261 
12.777 
11.495 
10, 295 
10.914 
10.753 
10.998 
8.874 


26. 732 
2x  360 
21.283 
18.600 
17.002 
16.253 
14.660 
15,015 
15,416 
13.218 
13.229 
12.677 
11.448 
10,320 
10,820 
10.782 
10.848 
8.765 


4.126 
3.837 
5.334 
7.006 
5.287 
4.581 
5.473 
4.616 
789 
3.111 
6.246 
4.561 
2.796 
2.559 
1.348 
2.450 
2,970 
1,119 


'■^"includes  daU  Irom  April  when  shipments  under  the  program  began. 
No.e:Thee.port,.ures,nt.s.ab,eareshghtW 

ol  storage  abroad  (e,g,U.S  grain  sold  from  storageinCan^  remittances  in  kind  (gilt  parcels  sent 

^^ouTh  tl'e'ma'lIj^alVtLUrs'.'lmr/d  undlr  Toll%  ^d  "pCai^s,  o.  goods?o  recipient  countries  from  Defense  Department 
ilocks  located  abroad.  .      , , 

Source-    'Overseas  Business  Reports."  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  1%7  and  1968.  and  "Highlight,  o.  U.S.  txport  and  Import 
Trade,"  Jan.  6,  1968. 


It  is  Interesting  to  speculate  on  what  fig- 
ures the  U.S.  negotiators  in  the  Kennedy 
Round  used  In  meeting  with  their  European 
counterparts.  Was  the  U.S.  trade  balance  on 
an  fob.  Import-export  basis  compared  with 
a  French  balance  derived  from  comparing 
exports  fob.  and  imports  c.l.f.?  Were  U.S. 
imports  fob.  compared  with  French  imports 
elf.?  Were  the  border  taxes  added  to  these 


c.l.f.  figures?  The  regular  publication  of  the 
gross  trade  balance  or  "surplus"  in  the  U.S. 
could  lead  to  important  misconceptions  both 
here  and  abroad  as  to  our  actual  competitive 
position  in  trade.  This  In  turn  could  influ- 
ence our  bargaining  posture  with  trading 
countries.  It  is  to  be  assumed  these  factors 
were  taken  into  consideration  by  the  negotia- 
tors. It  has  also  been  pointed  out  that  there 
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are  other  factors  to  consider  than  govern- 
ment-financed exports.  There  are  some  com- 
mercial agricultural  exports  that  are  pro- 
duced only  because  they  are  subsidized  by 
the  government  and,  under  these  terms,  are 
sold  at  lower  prices  in  international  trade.'^ 
Now  that  Commerce  is  making  available 
the  elf.  adjustment  factor  so  that  those  In- 
terested may  calculate  Imports  on  this  basis. 
It  would  seem  desirable  to  include  with  t:ie 
reported  trade  figures  supplementary  data 
on  government-financed  exports  as  tre- 
quently  as  these  could  be  made  available. 

U.S.    EXPORTS,    IMPORTS.    AND    THE   COMPOSITION 
OF    TRADE 

U.S.  exports  have  exceeded  U.S.  imports 
consistently  since  1894.  Table  8  will  show  the 
gross  value  of  exports,  imports,  and  the  mer- 
chandise balance  since  1950  as  officially  re- 
ported. It  reveals  that  both  imports  and  ix- 
ports  of  domestic  merchandise,  unadjusted 
for  price  changes,  have  trebled  over  the  lust 
eighteen  years.  While  it  shows  the  extent  to 
which  mihtary  grant-aid  has  entered  into 
exports,  it  does  not  reflect  the  fact  that  since 
1950,  if  sales  are  included  with  aid,  over  6 
per  cent  of  all  U.S.  exports  have  consisted  of 
military  material. 

From  1950  to  1964  there  was  an  irregular 
upward  trend  in  the  gross  merchandise  trade 
balance.  The  excess  of  merchandise  exports 
over  merchandise  imports  increased  irom 
$1.1  billion  in  1950  to  $7  billion  In  1964  but 
receded  to  $4.1  billion  in  1967. 

During  the  first  four  months  of  1968.  with 
exports  amounting  to  $10.9  billion  and  im- 
ports $10.5  billion,  the  trade-balance  .sur- 
plus on  a  seasonally-adjusted  basis  lell  to 
$431  million.  During  the  same  period  of  1907, 
the  excess  of  exports  over  imports  on  a  tea- 
sonally-adjusted  basis  amounted  to  $1.5  bil- 
lion. 

The  sharp  decline  in  the  favorable  balance 
of  commercial  trade  suggests  that  basic 
changes  are  underway  in  the  foreign  trade 
of  the  United  States  which  may  have  im- 
portant implications  for  future  trade 
policy.'^ 

Table  9  reveals  the  change  in  composition 
of  U.S.  exports  since  World  War  II.  All  cate- 
gories except  manufactured  foodstuffs  have 
shown  substantial  growth.  The  maximum 
gain  was  in  exports  of  semi-manufactures, 
followed  by  finished  manufactures. 

The  percentage  distribution  of  these  broad 
categories  of  exports  reveals  only  modest 
changes  since  the  1946-1950  period  and  even 
since  1960.  Since  1960  the  export  share  of 
crude  materials  and  manufactured  food- 
stuffs has  declined  slightly.  Combining  semi- 
manufactures and  finished  manufactures 
show  a  modest  increase  for  the  1960-1967 
period. 

More  significant  changes  are  revealed  in 
Table  10  on  broad  categories  of  imports. 
Gains  in  imports  of  crude  materials  and 
foodstuffs  in  1967  over  the  1946-1950  period 
were  small  compared  with  the  increase  in 
Imports  of  manufactured  items.  The  per- 
centage increase  in  imports  of  finished 
manufactures  stands  out  sharply  in  compari- 
son to  semi-manufactures. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


EcssMiic  class 


TABLE  9.-U.S.  DOMESTIC  EXPORTS,  BY  ECONOMIC  CLASSES  1946  50  TO  1967 


(Values  in  millionsl 


1946-50 


1953 


1956 


1960 


1%3 


1965 


Crude  materials 

Crude  loodstufts 

Manufactured  foodstuffs. 

Semimanufactures . 

Finished  manufactures... 

Total 


$1,630 

$1,626 

973 

962 

1,198 

759 

1,295 

1,423 

6,576 

10.881 

$2,515 
1.333 
1,264 
2,780 

11,054 


$2, 585 
1,645 
1,117 
3,663 

11,473 


$2, 577 
2,273 
1.496 
3.343 

13.373 


52,887 
2.587 
1.590 
4,063 

16.008 


Perceilige 

66 

1967 

charge 
1945  W  to  1967 

$3,145 

$3,294 

•  102. 1 

3.198 

2.600 

•  167.2 

1.587 

1.594 

•  33.1 

4.259 

4.415 

240.9 

17.710 

19.244 

-  192.9 

11,672 


15,651 


18,946 


20,383 


23,062 


27,135 


29,899 


31,147 


166.6 
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t946-M 


1K3 


I9$( 


1910 


19(3 


196S 


1966 


1967 


Crud«  materials ..„. .................... 

Crude  toodstutt^ ................... ..„. 

Manulxlured  'ood»tuHt.__................. ........ 

Samimanulac  urn 

finohad  manulaclutts.. ........ ....................... 

TtM. ., 

Sonrca:  U.S.  DcpartmcM  ol  Commerce  Statnt  cat  AIntrKt  am)  Overseas  Business  Reports:  1967  figures  by  telephone  trom  the  Department. 

TABIE  la-US    IMPORTS    BY  LCONOMIC  CLASSES.  1946-M  TO  1967 
ValtMs  in  nwlliom 


14.0 

la/ 

113 

117 

11.2 

10.6 

las 

10.6 

L3 

ki 

7.0 

1.1 

9.9 

9.5 

10.7 

8.3 

ia3 

4.1 

6.7 

5.S 

6.5 

b.9 

5.3 

5.1 

11.1 

9l1 

14.7 

17.  S 

14.  & 

15.0 

14.2 

14.2 

M.3 

(•.S 

St.4 

M.3 

».o 

59.0 

59.2 

61.8 

loao 

loao 

100.0 

loao 

100.0 

100.0 

loao 

100.0 

twiwte  tlm 


1946-50 


1953 


1956 


I960 


1963 


1965 


1966 


1967 


Percenlate 

change 

1946-50  to 

1967 


Crude  materials J1.9K  $2,613  U.246  J3.0I2  J3,1<1  $3,653  $3,845  $3,676  +8-1.5 

Crude  loodslutls 1,237  2,  l«i                 2,036  1,720  1. 725  2,008  2,115  1,981  +60.1 

Manulactured  loodstults 706  1,106                 1.167  1.566  1,996  1.877  2.307  2.518  4-2b6. 7 

Semimanulaclures 1,471  2,678                  3,006  3.455  3.756  4.957  5.603  5.544  +276.9 

Finished  manulactures 1,171  2,194  3.221  5.262  6.3S2  8.871  11.680  13.096  +1,011.7 

Tolai OM  10,776 


12,675  15,015 


17,002 


21,366 


25.550 


26,815 


+307.  3 


PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION 


EeoaoMC  class 


1946-50 


1993 


19S6 


1960 


1963 


1965 


1966 


1967 


Crude  ma'efals 

Crude  loodslutts 

Manufactured  toodstulfs. 

Semimanuiactuies 

Finished  manufac.uies.. 

Total 


3a3 

24.2 

2a3 
ia3 

24.8 

2a  4 

25.6 
16.1 
9.2 
217 
25.4 

2a  1 
11.5 

ia4 

210 

35.0 

18.5 

lai 

11.8 
22.1 
37.5 

17.1 
9.4 
8.8 

212 

41.5 

15.0 
8.3 
9.0 
21.9 
45.7 

117 

18.8 

7.4 

ia7 

9  4 

22.3 

2a  7 

17.9 

4(1.8 

loao 

loao 

100.0 

loao 

loao 

100.0 

100.0 

100.  a 

Source:  US.  Department  o.  Commerce.  Statis:ica  Abstrxt  and  Oversms  Business  Reports.  Fifiires  lor  1967  by  telephone  trom  the  Oepartmenv. 


Some  significant  trends  are  shown  In  the 
percentage  distribution  of  the  various  cate- 
gories of  Imports.  The  share  of  imports  of 
crude  materials  and  foodstuffs  declined  from 
49.1  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  in  the  post- 
war period  to  21.1  per  cent  In  1967.  Prom 
1960  this  share  declined  from  31.6  per  cent 
to  21.1  per  c?nt  In  1967.  Imports  of  semi- 
manufactures and  finished  manufactures  to- 
gether, which  totaled  40  2  per  cent  of  Imports 
In  the  1946-1950  period,  rose  to  69.5  per  cent 
In  1967.  Imports  of  finished  manufactures 
alone  rose  from  17.9  per  cent  of  total  for  the 
1946-1950  period  to  48.8  per  cent  for  1967. 

If  It  Is  .issumed  that  the  "other"  on  Table 
7  IS,  for  the  most  part,  manufactured  goods. 


It  la  possible  to  arrive  at  an  approximation 
of  the  total  commercial  sales  of  manufac- 
tured goods.  This  Is  shown  In  Table  1 1  which 
points  up  that  our  commercial  exports  of 
finished  manufacturers  and  semi-manufac- 
tures have  increased  50.3  per  cent  since  1960, 
while  our  Imporu  In  the  same  category  have 
Increased  113.8  per  cent.  It  Is  also  apparent 
that  our  export  surplus  of  commercial  manu- 
factures and  semi-manufactures,  which 
gained  slightly  in  1967  over  1966,  has  been 
declining  since  1960.  If  the  trend  of  Increas- 
ing Imports  recorded  for  the  first  quarter  of 
1968  continues,  the  trade  surplus  for  the 
year  1968  may  show  a  sharp  drop  from  1967 
and  possibly  vanish. 


TABLE  11.     EXPORTS  OF  DOMESTIC  COMMERCIAL  MANUFACTURES 
lOollar  amounts  in  millions| 


Percent 

total 

Eiports  ol 

Commercial 

commercial 

Imports  ol 

semimanu- 

"Other"  or 

semimanu- 

semimanu- 

semimanu- 

Total 

lactures 

manij. 

factured 

factured 

factures 

Eicess 

Year 

domestic 

and 

factured 

and 

and 

and 

exports 

eiports 

finished 

eipoits  on 

finished 

finished 

finished 

over 

manu- 

Government 

manu' 

manu- 

manu- 

Imports 

factures 

accounts  > 

iKtured 

eiports 

factured 
eiporls  of 

total 
eiports 

factures 

1960 

$2a383 

$15,036 
16.716 
2a  071 
21.969 
23. 659 

$426 

1.113 
1.222 
1.448 
1.696 

$14,610 
15.603 
18.849 
20.  521 
21.963 

71.7 
67.7 
69.5 
68.7 

:a5 

$8,717 
iai38 
11828 
17.283 
18,640 

$5,893 

1963 

21062 

5.465 

1%5 

27.135 

5.021 

1966    

29.884 

3.238 

1967 

31.147 

1323 

>  Assumes  "other"  from  table  7  is  all  manulactured  and  semimanufactured  products. 


Thes«  trends  In  trade  and  manufactured 
goods  are  not  surprising.  Spurred  by  Amer- 
ican aid,  the  rapid  Industrial  recovery  In 
Japan  and  Western  Europe  after  World  War 


n  has  encouraged  an  intensive  drive  for  for- 
eign markets  In  most  of  these  countries. 
With  new  facilities,  access  to  American  tech- 
nological   Improvements,    and    lower    labor 


costs,  there  Is  little  reason  to  expect  a  change 
In  the  current  export  programs  of  these 
countries. 

Trade  in  agricultural  products  in  prac- 
tically every  major  trading  nation  is  sub- 
jected to  the  political,  social,  and  economic 
objectives  of  the  country  in  question.  This 
Includes  the  United  States.  To  one  degree 
or  another,  governments,  through  price  sup- 
ports, crop  controls.  Import  restrictions,  and. 
export  subsidies  frame  farm  policies  directed 
at  self-sufilciency  goals  and  an  Improvement 
In  farm  Income  which  usually  lags  Income 
In  the  industrial  sector.  Practically  all  major 
commodities  In  Europe  are  covered  by  one 
or  another  of  these  types  of  controls.'* 

Table  13  reveals  a  little  more  clearly  than 
Tables  9  and  10  trends  in  agricultural  trade. 
Exports  of  agricultural  products  in  relation 
to  total  exports  have  declined  from  a  peak  of 
26  per  cent  in  the  1961-1963  average  to  20  8 
percent  for  1967.  Imports  of  agricultural 
products  have  fallen  from  a  total  of  24  per 
cent  for  the  1961-1963  average  to  16.6  per 
cent  for  1967. 

To  obtain  an  approximation  of  commercial 
sales,  adjustments  are  made  for  the  total 
shipments  under  P.L.  480  and  A.I.D. 

No  adjustment  has  been  attempted  for 
that  part  of  commercial  agricultural  exports 
which  were  produced  as  a  result  of  govern- 
ment subsidy.  One  source  has  estimated  this 
for  fiscal  1965-1966  at  $1.2  billion.''  If  these 
sales  averaged  $1  billion  In  1967  and  were  to 
be  eliminated,  commercial  sales  of  agricul- 
tural products  In  1967  would  have  been 
under  $4  billion.  With  sales  of  agricultural 
products  subsidized  In  practically  every  trad- 
ing country,  this  hypothetical  calculation 
may  have  little  value. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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TABLE  12 

U.S.  EXPORTS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS 

(Oollsr  sinountt  in  millions] 


Yasr 


Agricultural 
Total  Agricultural        exports  as 

exports  exports  percent  of 

total 


1967 

1966 

1965 

1964 

l%4-66  average. 

1961-63  average. 


$30. 900 
29.912 
27,003 
26,086 


$6,451 
6.885 
6.229 
6,347 


2a  8 

24.0 
210 
210 
210 
26.0 


U.S.  IMPORTS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS 
[Oollsr  amounts  in  millions] 


1967 

1966 

1965 

1%4  -. 

1964-66  average. 
1961 -«3  average. 


26,815 

$4,472 

25,408 

4.492 

21,282 

4.088 

18.600 

4.082 

16.6 
18.0 
19.0 
22.0 
2a  0 
24.0 


loci  _«  A,i,  i,nm  "TliA  Fiitiiri>  of  U  S  ForeiBn  Trade  Policy  "  hearings  belore  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Economic 
P^^ro^^he*lntEco^'om!irom,JJt^t!^°'p.  6?;  1%7  Sati  from  "Hig'hiights  of  &.S.  Export  and  Import  Trade."  U.S.  Department 
ol  Commerce.  December  1%7. 

U.S.  COMMERCIAL  AGRICULTURAL  EXPORTS  AND  GOVERNMENT  SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 

Millions  ol  dollaisl 


Average, 
1955-59 


Average, 
1960-64 


1965 


1966 


1967 


E.port  trade,  Public  Law  480.. .-i JL^^ 

AID  programs 


Total 

Commercial  sales. 


298 


$1,461 
81 


$1,510 
26 


$1,517 
47 


(') 
(') 


$1. 362 
2.575 


$1,542 
3,822 


$1,536 
4,693 


$1,564 
5.321 


$1,537 
4.914 


Total  exports 

Exports  under  special  programs  as  percent  ol  total  agticulturai 
exports 


1937 


35 


5.364 


29 


6.229 


6,885 


6,451 


25 


23 


218 


>  Not  Available. 

<;m,r«-  Lawrence  Witt  and  Vernon  Sorenson.  ■'Problems  of  Agricultural  Products  in  World  Trade,"  Issues  and  Objectives 

Import  Trade"  U.S.  Departmest  of  Commerce  (December,  1967). 

TABLE  13.-U.S    DOMESTIC  EXPORTS  THAT  HAVE  INCREAStD  HflORE  RAPIDLY  THAN  THE  COUNTRY'S 

lvalues  In  millionsl 
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The  percentage  of  agricultural  exports  un- 
der governmental  aid  programs  has  been 
falling  consistently  over  the  past  years  but 
seems  to  have  stabilized  somewhere  between 
20  per  cent  and  25  per  cent. 

While  no  definite  conclusion  can  be  drawn 
from  these  data  on  agricultural  exports,  they 
suggest  that  statements  that  our  exports  of 
agricultural  products  may  reach  $8  billion  by 
1970  and  perhaps  $10  billion  by  1980  may  be 
overoptimlstic." 

Many  factors  have  influenced  and  will  con- 
tinue to  influence  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  trade  between  the  dynamic  mixed 
economics  of  the  United  States  and  its  trad- 
ing partners.  These  data  suggest,  however, 
that  important  changes  are  taking  place  in 
the  competitive  relationship  of  the  United 
States  and  that  these  should  be  given  inten- 
sive study." 

U.S.    EXPORTS   BY    CATEGORIES   AND   CNP, 
1960-67 

Almost  75  per  cent  of  the  total  increase  In 
U.S.  exports  between  1960  and  1967  was  ac- 
counted for  by  machinery,  transportation 
equipment,  miscellaneous  manufactures,  and 
chemicals. 

Almost  66  per  cent  of  all  U.S.  exports  in 
1967  consisted  of  products,  the  exports  of 
which  Increased  more  rapidly  than  did  the 
country's  gross  national  product  (82  per  cent 
compared  with  56  per  cent).  In  addition  to 
the  product  groups  Just  named,  the  exports 
that  increased  most  in  terms  of  dollar  vol- 
ume were:  grains  and  grain  preparations, 
oilseeds  and  oil  nuts,  animal  feeds,  miscel- 
laneous metals,  wood,  tobacco,  and  coal. 

Among  the  $10  billion  of  exporte  in  1967 
that  increase  less  rapidly  than  the  country's 
gross  national  product  over  the  same  period 
were:  grains,  miscellaneous  manufactures  of 
metal,  tobacco,  coal,  wood  pulp,  textiles  and 
clothing,  fruits  and  nuts,  petroleum  prod- 
ucts, animal  and  vegetable  oils,  and  meat. 
Among  the  exports  that  actually  declined 
over  the  same  period  were:  raw  cotton,  iron 
and  steel  tnill  products,  synthetic  rubber, 
dairy  products,  and  textile  fibers. 

GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT.  1960  AND  1%7 


Exports  in — 


Product  group 


Machinery 

Tiansportation  equipment 

Miscellaneous  manulactures '. 

Chemicals.. 

Oilseeds  and  oil  nuts 

A-\imal  feeds 

Crude  materials' 


1960 


$4,476 

2.517 

1.565 

1.776 

368 

87 

260 


1967 


Change 


Percent- 
age 
change 


$8,283    +$3,807 
4,325      -r  1.808 


2.947 

2,803 

822 

332 

478 


+1.382 

+1.027 

^-454 

+245 

+218 


+85.1 
+71.8 
+88.3 
+57.8 
+1214 
+281.6 
+818 


Product  group 


Exports  in — 
1967 


1960 


Change 


Percent- 
age 
change 


Wood.. 

Ii/lineral  luels  (other  than  coal  and  petroleum).. 

Hides  and  skins 

Beverages 


$142 

20 

76 

6 


$337 

83 

428 

13 


J  $195  137.3 

;ii3  T  315.0 

■52  -58.4 

+7  fll6.7 


Totald!)... --   ..     11.293        2a551 

GNP  (dollars  in  billions) - 503.7  785.0 


32. 0 

55.8 


Cher  than  Chemicals,  n.achirery.  transportation  equipment,  metals  and  malTulaCures,  and      ^  Sou.e :^  T.^f.l^.lm    ^'"'''"  °'  ""  "  '  '"""""'"' "' '"'""" 
textiles  (including  clothing).  j  „  i,i,i.  n 

■  Other  than  items  shown  separately  n  this  table  and  ir  table  14. 

TABLE  14-US    DOMESTIC  EXPORTS  THAT  HAVE  INCREASED  BY  LESS  THAN  THE  COUNTRY'S  GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT.  OR  IHAT  HAVE  DlCRCAStD, 
■       '  '  r  lvalues  ill  millionsl  


Exports  in— 


Product  grou^ 


1960 


1967 


Percentage 
Change       change 


Grams  and  preparations $1 

Miscellaneous  metals  and  their  manulactures' 

lobdcco  and  manulactures 

Coa. ■ 


Wood  pulp. 

Textiles  and  clothing 

Fruits  and  nuts 

Petroleum  products 

Animal  and  vegetable  oils  and 
ivieats  and  meat  preparations. 
Vegetables 


Uts. 


761 
973 
477 
354 
154 
618 
265 
468 
295 
115 
133 


$2,686 


195 
636 
482 
234 
695 
338 
539 
338 
151 
154 


+$925 

+222 

+  159 

+128 

+80 

+77 

+73 

+71 

+43 

436 

+21 


-1-52.  5 

4-22. 8 

+313 

+36. 

+51. 

+12. 

+27. 

+  15. 

+14. 

+31.3 

+  15.8 


Product  group 


Exports  in— 
1960  1967 


-4  9.258 
See'Oveiseas  bjiiness 

I%0  AND  1967 


Perceiil^Ce 
Change       change 


!  ron  and  steel  scrap 

Nonlerrous  ores  and  scrap  

Textile  fibers  (other  than  cotton). 

Dairy  products  and  eggs..     

Synthetic  rubber .   

ron  and  steel  mill  products 

Raw  cotton 

Another 


5242 
193 
131 
123 
201 
635 
980 
972 


!251 
193 
127 
117 
170 
539 
464 

1.287 


Tolal(19) 9.090       10.596 


■$9 

u 

-J 

-b 

—  31 

-56 

-516 

-315 

1,506 


-17 

0 
-11 
-4.9 

-15.4 

-^15.1 

-52.7 

32.4 


16.6 


■  Other  than  ron  and  sled  mill  products. 

U.S.    IMPORTS    BY    CATEGORIES    AND    CNP, 
1960-1967 

Of  the  Increase  in  U.S.  imports  of  some 
$11.8  billion  between  1960  and  1967,  approxi- 
mately 73  per  cent  was  accounted  for  by 
machinery,  transportation  equipment,  mis- 
cellaneous manufacttires,  metals  and  metal 


Source;  Based  on  officia.  statistics  ol  the  U.S.  Department  ol  Commerce.  See  Overseas  Business 
Rept.  68-5.  February  1968 


manufactures,  iron  and  steel  mill  products, 
and  textiles. 

Table  15  shows  that  import  of  these  prod- 
ucts, together  with  imports  of  meat,  bever- 
ages, fish,  fruits  and  nuts,  natural  gas. 
footwear,  vegetables,  feed  grains,  and  cheese 
increased  more  rapidly  than  did  the  country's 


gross  national  product  and  accounted  for  91 
per  cent  of  the  increased  imports  over  the 
seven-year  period.  The  Increase  in  imports  of 
these  products  was  138  per  cent,  compared 
with  an  increase  in  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct of  55.8  per  cent. 

Footnote  at  end  of  article. 
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TABtt  li-CfNfRAL  IMPORTS  THAT  HAVE  INCREASfO  MORE  RAPIDLY  THAN  THE  COUNTRY'S  GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT,  1960  AND  1967 

{Dollar  amounis  in  millloMl 


Imports 

irv— 

Chania 

Paicantaja 
chant* 

Product  iroup 

Imports  in — 
1960              1967 

Chant* 

Percentage 
change 

19C0 

1967 

Machinery 

r24.0 

742.0 

2.032.0 

1.012.0 
431.0 

866.0 
314.0 
279.0 
3010 

$3, 103.  Q 
2.6S8.0 
3.841.0 

2.I09L0 

1.2«9.U 

1,461.0 

645.0 

536.0 

522.0 

+ J2. 379 
+  1.946 
+  1.809 

+1.027 
+858 

+  595 
+  331 
4  257 
+214 

+328.6 
+262.3 

+  89.0 

+94.9 
+  199.1 

+68.7 
+  105.4 

+92.1 

+69.5 

Fruits  and  nuts 

$218.0 
37.0 

148.0 
96.0 
82.0 
31.0 

401.0 

$360.0 
162.0 
263.0 
195.0 
146.0 
65.0 

1.141.0 

+$142 
+  125 
+11S 

+99 

+64 

+34 

+740 

+6!).  I 

Natural  las  and  other  mineral  luala. 

Footwear 

Veittables 

Feed  grains 

Cheese 

Allothor 

ToW 

I6NP! 

+337.8 

Miscellaneous  manutacturtt  *. 

+77.7 

Metals  and  manulactures  (eictpl  ifM  m4 
steel) 

+  103.1 

+78.  U 

+  109.7 

Texhl«s  and  tex  lie  clolhing          

+184.5 

Meat  and  meat  preparations 

Beverifts 

Fish     

7,791.0 
(503.7) 

18.526.0 
'(78iO). 

+10,735 

+  137.8 
(+55.8) 

■  Eieept  items  shown  separately 
>ln  billions  of  dollars. 

Source'  Based  on  official  statistics  ol  th«  U.S.  Dtparttnen 
Report  68-5.  February  1968. 

;  ot  Commerce.  See  Overseas  Business 

Among  the  Imports  that  Increased  less  than 
the  GNP  were  petroleum  and  petroleum 
products,  inedible  crude  materials  other  than 


fuels,  chemicals,  sugar,  unmanufactured  to-     ports  decreased  over  the  seven-year  period 
bacco.   animal  and   vegetable  oils  and   fats,      (see  Table  16). 
cocoa  beans,  and  tea.  The  value  of  coffee  Im- 


TABIE  16.-GENERAL  IMPORTS  THAT  HAVE  INCREASED  LESS  THAN  THE  COUNTRY'S  GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT    OR  THAT  HAVE  DECREASED    I960  AND  1967 

(Values  in  millMns) 


Product  group 

Imports 

irv— 

Chant* 

Percental* 
chant* 

Product  group 

Imports 

in— 

Chant* 

Percentage 
change 

1960 

1967 

1960 

1967 

PoImIwhiimA  products 

Crude  matotals,  iiMdibI*.  agmpi  liMb 

$1,537 

2,711 
821 
507 
238 
U7 

$2,003 
2,965 
963 
588 
313 
162 

+$471 

+254 

+  142 

+81 

+75 

+45 

+3a6 
+9.4 
+  17.3 
+  16.0 
+31.5 
+315 

Animal  and  kegetabi*  oils  and  fats 

$95 

143 

56 

1,003 

$122 

147 

58 

964 

+2 
-39 

+28.4 
+2.8 

Tea    

+3.6 

Sugar 

Coltee                     

-3.9 

Total       

7.228 

8,290 

+1.062 

+14.7 

■  Eic*pt  those  shown  separately. 


TT.S.  EXPORTS  BT  CEOCBAPHICAL  REGION 

In  1950  Western  Europe,  the  Latin 
American  Republics,  and  Canada  were  the 
principal  markets  for  US.  exports.  The  most 
Important  single  market  country  was  Can- 
ada. Between  1950  and  1960  the  largest 
increases  in  U.S.  exports  were  to  the  six 
countries  that  now  comprise  the  European 
Economic  Community  (EEC),  or  Common 
Market  (West  Germany,  Prance,  Belgium- 
Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands,  and  Italy), 
followed  by  Canada  and  the  European  Free 
Trade  Association  (EFTA)  countries  (United 
Kingdom,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark.  Swit- 
zerland. Austria,  and  Portugal).  The  largest 
percentage  Increases  were  to  Oceania.  Japan, 
and  the  Middle  East.  Over  the  decade  U.S. 
Increased  approxunately  10  per  cent  a  year. 


Source:  Based  on  official  statistics  ol  the  U.S.  Department  ol  Commerce.  Se*  Overseas  Business 
Report  68-5,  February  1968. 


Between  1960  and  1967  n.S.  exports  In- 
creased 7.6  per  cent  a  year,  with  the  largest 
Increases  (In  terms  of  dollar  value)  going 
to  Canada,  the  EEC  countries,  and  Asia. 
The  largest  percentage  Increases  were  In 
exports  to  Oceania,  Canada,  Japan,  and 
Africa.  In  the  1960-1967  period,  however, 
there  were  significant  changes  in  the  aver- 
age annual  gains  for  Western  Europe,  where 
the  increases  were  substantially  less  than 
half  that  of  the  1950-1960  period,  and  for 
Japan,  where  they  were  approximately 
half.  Important  declines  were  also  shown 
for  Asia,  the  Middle  East,  and  Oceania.  Can- 
ada and  the  Latin  American  Republics 
showed  percentage  Increases  in  the  1960- 
1967  period  compared  with  1950-1960. 


TABLE  18.-PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  US.  EXPORTS 
BY  GEOGRAPHICAL  REGION.  1950.  1960,  AND  1967 

IPercentagesI 


To- 


1950      1960S        1967 


Canada 19.5 

Latin  American  Republics 25.6 

Western  Europe 28.2 


EEC. 

EFTA... 

Japan 

Other  Asia.. 
Middle  East. 

Oceania 

Africa 

All  other 


(15.4) 
(9.7, 

7.9 
2.1 
1.2 
3.3 
8.1 


18.5 

22.7 

16.3 

13.1 

35.0 

32.  U 

(19.3) 

(17.9) 

(12.0) 

(1U.4) 

7.0 

8.5 

10.7 

11.3 

3.3 

2.8 

2.5 

3.2 

3.1 

3.7 

3.5 

2.7 

TABLE  17.-U  S.  EXPORTS, '  BY  GEOGRAPHICAL  REGION.  1950.  1960.  1967 
(Values  in  millions( 


To— 


1950 


1960 


1967 


Change 


1950- 
1960 


1960- 
1967 


Average  annual  per- 
centage change 

1950-1960  1960-1967 
(percent)   (percent) 


Canada $1,999 

Latin  American  Republics 2,626 

Western  Europe 2.898 

(EEC)- (1.587) 

(EFTA) „ (993) 


Japan. 
OMmAm... 
lEasL. 


Africa... 
AU  other. 


417 
817 
214 
127 
344 
833 


$3,810  $7,173  +$1,811     +$3,363 

3,351  4,126  +725          +725 

7,211  10,099  +4,313      +2,888 

(3,979)  (5,646)  (+2,392)  (+1.667) 

(2.467)  (3.270)  (+1.474)      (+803) 

1.448  2.696  +1.031       +1.248 

2,207  3,556  +1,390      +1,349 

683  895  +469          +212 

514  1,016  +387          +502 

642  1,182  +298          +540 

718  791  -115           +73 


+9.1 

+12.6 

+2.8 

+3.3 

+14.9 

+5.7 

(+1S.1) 

(+6.0) 

(+14.8) 

(+«.6) 

+24.7 

+12.3 

+17.0 

+8.7 

+21.9 

+4.4 

+30.5 

+14.0 

+8.7 

+12.0 

-1.4 

+1.5 

Teial> 10.275       20.584       31.534    +10.309    +10.950       +ia0 


+7.6 


>  Domestic  and  foreign  merhcandise. 
'  Includes  East  Germany  lor  1950. 

>  Includes  "special  category"  items. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Overseas  Business  Reports. 


Table  18  will  show  the  percentage  dis- 
tribution of  U.S.  exports  by  geographical  re- 
gion. Here  the  most  significant  cbftnges  are 
the  decline  In  exports  to  Latin  American 
Republics  from  25.6  per  cent  in  1950  to  13.1 
per  cent  In  1B67  and  the  increase  In  export* 


to  Japan  from  4.1  per  cent  In  1950  to  8.5  per 
cent  In  1967,  The  share  of  exports  going  to 
Western  Europe  increased  until  1960,  and 
since  that  time  has  fallen.  Both  EEC  coun- 
tries and  EIFTA  cotintries  showed  declines 
since  1960. 


Total 100.0      100.0      100.0 


>  Domestic  and  foreign  merchandise. 

-  Includes  "special  category"  items. 

-  Includes  East  Germany  for  1950. 

Source:  Table  17. 
U.S.  Imports  by  Geographical  Region 

As  Table  19  shows,  significant  changes 
have  taken  place  in  the  average  annual  per- 
centage changes  between  the  1950-1960  pe- 
riod and  the  1960-1967  period.  In  Canada, 
for  example,  the  average  annual  rate  of 
Increase  almost  trebled  between  the  two 
periods.  Significant,  too,  was  the  decline  in 
the  annual  increase  in  imports  from  the  EEC 
in  the  1960-1967  period,  which  were  less  than 
half  the  rate  of  the  previous  ten-year  period. 
The  average  annual  rate  of  increase  in  im- 
ports from  the  EFTA  group  fell  considerably 
in  1960-1967  from  that  of  the  earlier  period. 
The  rate  of  average  annual  increase  in  im- 
ports from  Japan  was  also  less  than  half  that 
of  the  previous  period.  The  Middle  East  fell 
below  the  average  annual  increase  during  the 
1950-1960  period. 

Table  20  reveals  significant  changes  In  the 
distribution  of  imports  by  geographical  re- 
gion. Probably  the  two  most  striking  trends 
are  the  decline  in  Imports  from  the  Latin 
American  Republics  where  the  percentage  in 
1967  was  less  than  half  that  of  1950  and  the 


Footnote  at  end  of  article. 
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ealn  from  Western  Europe  where  the  share 
Increase  in  Imports  in  1967  was  double  that 
of  1950.  The  rate  of  change  here  has  slowed 
down  since  1960. 

The  gain  In  the  EEC  share  from  6.4  per 
cent  in  1950  to  16.6  per  cent  In  1967  was  even 
greater  than  that  for  Western  Europe.  From 
1960  to  1967,  however,  the  EEC  gain  In  Im- 
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ports  was  relatively  small.  At  the  same  time, 
the  EEC  increase  was  considerably  greater 
than  from  the  EFTA  countries. 

Percentage'wlse.  Japan  showed  the  largest 
increase  in  imports,  rising  from  2.1  per  cent 
in  1950  to  11.2  per  cent  in  1967.  This  has 
apparently  been  a  more  or  less  steady  in- 
crease throughout  the  period. 


TABLE  19.-U.S.  IMPORTS,'  BY  GEOGRAPHICAL  REGION,  1950,  1%0,  1%7 
(Values  in  millions( 


From 


1950 


1%0 


1967 


Change 


Average  annual 
percentage  change 


1950-60 


l%0-67 


1950-60 


196067 


Canada 

Latin  American  Republics. 
Western  Europ* 

(EEC)' 

(EFTA) 

Japan - 

Diner  Asia 

Middle  East 

Oceania — 

Africa 

Another 


$1,961 

2,910 

1,364 

(569) 

(606) 

182 

1,119 

131 

206 

494 

485 


$3,153 

3,171 
4,188 

(2,26<) 

(1,609) 

1,149 

1,260 

344 

266 

595 

893 


$7,099 

3.853 

8,055 

(4, 457) 

(2,882) 

2.999 

2,058 

293 

581 

905 

973 


+$1,192 

+  261 

+2. 824 

(+1,695) 

(+1.003) 

+%7 

+  141 

+213 

+60 

+  101 

-i408 


+$3,946 

+682 

+3.867 

(+2,193) 

(+1.273) 

+1,850 

+798 

-51 

+  315 

+  310 

i  80 


-1^.1 

+0.8 

+20.7 

(+29.8) 

((16.6) 

-+53.1 

-I  1.3 

+  16.3 

+  2.9 

1  2.0 

»8.4 


+17.9 

+  3.1 

+13.2 

(  +13. 8) 

(+11. 3) 

+23.0 

+  9.0 

-2.1 

+16.9 

+  7.4 

+  1.3 


Total. 


8,852 


15, 019 


26,816         +6,167        +11,797 


+  7.0 


+11.2 


950. 


•  General  imports. 
'Includes  East  Germany  lor 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 

TABLE  20 -PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  U.S.  IMPORTS 

BY  GEOGRAPHICAL  REGION,   1950,   1960,   1967' 

|Percenttges( 


From— 


1950 


Overseas  Business  Reports." 

against  competitive  Imports  and,  where  nec- 
essary, export  subsidies.  These  policies  have 
recently  taken  on  concrete  form  and  will 
apply  to  85  per  cent  or  more  of  EEC  pro- 

ductlon.  .  .  .  Price  guarantees  will  apply  to 

1960       1967        86  per  cent  or  more  of  EEC  agricultural  out- 


put.' 


Canada. 


„. r-—     ?H 

Latin  American  Republics L 32. 9 

Western  Europe ^ "■' 

EEC 

EFTA 

Japan 

Other  Asia 

Middle  East 

Oceania.... 

Africa — 

All  other 


(6.4) 
(6.8) 
2.1 
12.6 
1.5 
2.3 
5.6 
5.5 


21.0 
21.1 

27.9 
(15.1) 
(10.7) 
7.6 
8.4 
2.3 
1.8 
4.0 
5.9 


26.5 

14.4 

30.0 

(16.6) 

(10.7) 

11.2 

7.7 

1.1 

2.2 

3.4 

3.6 


Total. 


100. 0      100.  0      100.  0 


■  General  imports. 

'Includes  East  Germany  lor  1950. 

Source:  Table  19. 

TJ.S.  TRADE  WTTH  THE  ETJROPEAN  ECONOMIC 

coMMtfNrrr 
The  European  Economic  Community  with 
Its  plan  for  internal  free  trade  and  a  common 
external  tariff  has  been  a  matter  of  some 
concern  to  American  Industry  and  agricul- 
ture, although  U.S.  policy  has  supported  the 
ldea«  Something  over  22  per  cent  of  our 
agricultural  products  and  around  18  per  cent 
of  our  manufactured  goods  are  sold  to  the 
EEC.  Next  to  Canada  these  countries  are  our 
largest  customers. 

As  Witt  and  Sorenson  have  pointed  out: 
"EEC  agricultural  policy  Is  based  on  objec- 
tives and  attitudes  long  embedded  in  na- 
tional agricultural  policies.  Changes  are 
aimed  largely  at  arriving  at  a  common  mar- 
ket organization  but  not  at  reducing,  or  lor 
that  matter  greatly  Increasing,  the  amount 
ot  protection  to  agriculture.  To  this  poUit. 
the  EEC  has  not  developed  a  broadly  oriented 
agricultural  policy.  The  principal  focus  has 
been  on  domestic  price  supports,  protection 


In  order  to  maintain  domestic  prices  for 
most  agricultural  products  high  enough  to 
provide  protection  and  freeze  out  competi- 
tion the  EEC  uses  a  variable  levy  system. 
On  grains  this  is  reported  to  be  about  100 
per  cent  ad  valorem.  Imports  are  permitted 
only  when  domestic  production  cannot  sup- 
ply the  market  at  a  predetermined  price. 
This  differs  from  the  British  program  where 
supply  and  demand  set  noarket  prices  but 
government  subsidies,  to  reach  predeter- 
mined levels,  make  up  the  difference  to  the 
producer.  Both  programs,  however,  look  to- 
ward self-sufficiency  in  agricultural  and  stifle 
outside  competition. 

Butter  offers  an  example  of  how  the  levy 
system  works.  With  high  dairy  support  pnoes 
and   variable   levy   protection,   surplus   EEC 
butter  costing  60  to  65  cents  a  pound,  which 
couldn't  be  sold  to  the  United  Kingdom,  New 
Zealand,  Denmark,  Japan,  Canada,  and  other 
countries  because  of  tight  quotas,  was  sold  in 
the  United  States  at  around  22  cents  a  pound. 
This  finally  brought  about  quotas  on  butter 
and  dairy  products  In  the  United  States.-" 
Tables    17   and   19   have  shown   that   the 
growth  rate  of  U.S.  exports  to  the  EEC  of 
15  1   per  cent  for  the  1950-1960  period  fell 
to'6  0  per  cent  for  the  1960-1967  period,  while 
U  S   imports  from  the  EEC  fell  from  29.8  per 
cent  in  the  1950-1960  period  to  13.8  per  cent 
m  the  1960-1967  period.  Tables  18  and  20  re- 
vealed that  the  share  of  U.S.  exports  going 
to  the  EEC  fell  from  19.3  per  cent  In  1960  to 
17  9  per  cent  In  1967,  while  the  U.S.  share  of 
imports  from  that  area  rose  from  15  1   P"" 
cent  to  16.6  per  cent  during  the  same  period. 
However,  If  the  total  of  exports  and  re- 
exports shown  on  Table  21  Is  compared  with 
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total  exports  from  Table  8,  It  Is  apparent  that 
there  was  no  change  In  the  share  of  U.S. 
exports  going  to  the  EEC  from  the  United 
States  in  the  last  five  years.  It  was  17.9  per 
cent  in  1963  and  the  same  percentage  in  1067. 
During  these  recent  years  the  United  States 
has  maintained  its  share  of  the  EEC  market. 
In  dollars,  however,  exports  to  the  EEC  f'-om 
1963  to  1967  increased  34.8  per  cent  while 
Imports  as  shown  on  Table  22  from  the  EEC 
grew  76.8  per  cent  for  the  same  period. 

If  figures  for  exports  and  live  animals,  bev- 
erages and  tobacco,  and  animal  and  vegetable 
oils  and  fats  are  combined,  total  U.S.  sales  ot 
this  group  to  EEC  dropped  from  21.3  per  cent 
of  touil  in  1963  to  19  per  cent  in  1967.  Exports 
of  machinery  and  transport  equipment  and 
other  manufactured  goods  rose  from  42  per 
cent  in  1963  to  47.1  per  cent  in  1067. 

U  S  imports  from  EEC  ot  the  producte  of 
the  three  combined  groups  shown  above, 
which  were  8.2  per  cent  in  1963.  fell  to  6.8 
per  cent  in  1967.  Imports  ol  machinery  and 
transport  equipment  and  other  manufactured 
goods  from  the  EEC  were  76.5  per  cent  of 
total  in  1963  and  79.2  per  cent  in  1967. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  from  1958 
to  1966  world  exports  by  value  about  doubled. 
VS  exports  Increased  about  70  per  cent,  while 
trade  within  the  EEC  countries  more  than 
trebled. ="  This  Increase  In  trade  among  mem- 
ber countries,  while  exercising  some  restraint 
on  Imports  from  outsiders,  is  in  conformity 
with  at  least  one  ot  the  objectives  ot  the 
formation  ot  the  Common  Market. 

The  future  development  ot  trade  "with  the 
EEC  will  be  worth  watching.  The  recent  Ken- 
nedy Round  discussions  were  marked  by  a 
relatively  adamant  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  Common  Market  toward  giving  conces- 
sions  and   opening   agricultural  markets   txj 
US     producers    of    these    products.**    They 
wanted  to  preserve  opportunities  for  market 
growth  for  their  own  producers.  However,  no 
action  was  taken  to  decrease  exports.  As  a 
result,  the  United  States  did  not  Improve  its 
trading  position  In  agriculture  with  the  EEC. 
One  participant  In  the  Kennedy  Bound  dis- 
cussions has  said:  "The  Kennedy  Round  has 
shown  beyond  doubt  that  we  cannot  buy— 
with   reducUoois   in   duties— removal   of    the 
major  barriers  standing  In  the  way  ot  a  sub- 
stanUal    and    orderly    trade    In    farm    prod- 
ucts." * 

It  is  possible  that  action  to  increase  domes- 
tic prices  of  feed  grains,  which  u-ill  increase 
the  levy  In  1968.  and  consideration  of  similar 
action  on  other  products  may  curtail  U.S. 
export  opportunlUes  this  year  and  beyond 

While  the  EEC  did  negotiate  for  duty  cuts 
in  many  Industrial  areas,  they  were  unwilling 
t^   mtiii-o   Kiih.<;tantlal   cuts   in  "areas   ot   ad- 


to   make  substantial  cuts 
vanclng   technology   such    as    business    ma- 
chines In  steel,  aluminum,  and  textiles  none 
ot  the  countries  made  very  substantial  cuts. 
But  in  most  other  areas  of  Industry.  I  think 
we  have  the  opportu^ty-  lor  substantial  in- 
creases m  exports."  ="  ,      ^^  ,      „.»,„, 
There  Is  apparently  some  doubt  In  other 
quarters  on  this  point.  The  changing  txends 
of  U.S.  imports,  the  steady  progress  of  West- 
em  Europe  m  industrial  technology  in  spit* 
of    the    ''technological    gap,"    together    with 
lower  costs  may  well  provide  increasing  com- 
petition for  American  industry  and  curtail 
export  opportunlties.=» 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Food  and  live  animals 

Beverages  and  tobacco --- 

Crude  materials,  inedible,  except  fuels. 

Mineral  fuels  and  related  materials 

Animal  and  vegetable  oils  and  tats 

Chemicals -— 

Machinery  and  transport  equipment... 
Other  manufactured  goods 


667 
127 
635 
309 
57 
450 
1.015 
G63 


756 
128 
830 
280 
81 
542 
1.098 
758 


925 
126 
757 
261 
78 
555 
1.408 
787 


974 

848 

142 

173 

831 

846 

253 

239 

55 

38 

596 

593 

1,510 

1,747 

S91 

880 

16.7 
3.2 
15.9 
7.7 
1.4 
11.3 
25.4 
16.6 


16.6 
2.8 
18.2 
6.1 
1.8 
11.9 
24.1 
16.6 


17.6 
2.4 
14.4 
5.0 
1.5 
10.5 
26.8 
1S.0 


17.7 
2.6 
15.1 
4.6 
1.0 
10.8 
27.4 
16.2 


15.2 
3.1 
15.1 
4.3 
.7 
10.6 
31.3 
15.1 
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CMMWMny 


MillhMM  of  dollirs 


Ptrccnt  of  total 


1M3 


19M 


196S 


19M 


1M7 


1963 


1964 


196S 


1966 


1967 


(Mtwrt (■— \t  II 

RMiports 61  0 

ToW Xm  4.S64 

SptcMlutagMy 

Tow xm  4. 564 


10 
62 


12 
61 


.3 

l.S 


.2 

1.7 


.2 
1.2 


.2 
1.2 


4.9CS 
2«2 


5.332 
179 


S.3tt 

194 


loao 


loao 


94.6 

S.4 


96.8 

3.2 


S.2SI 


&,Stl 


&.» 


loao 


loao 


loao 


100.0 


96.  s 

3  5 

100.0 


Sourc*:  "Ovafwn  Bujiimu  Reports."  U.S.  Dtpirtmmt  o(  ComnMm:  "HifMights  o(  U.S.  E;iports  and  Import  Trad*,"  U.S.  Dapartmant  of  Commarca. 

TABLE  22. -US.  IMPORTS  FROM  EEC 


ity 


Millions  o>  dollars 


Percent  ol  lota> 


1963 


1964 


196S 


1966 


1967 


1963 


1964 


196S 


1966 


1967 


Food  and  liva  animals 129  122  U9 

Beveiiges  jnd  lolMcco 77  M  H 

Crude  materials,  inedible,  eicapl  liMt* lU  U9  110 

MineraMuels  and  related  matariab S  7  ( 

Animal  and  vetetable  oils  and  fats 11  12  14 

Chemicals IN  It2  m 

Machinery  and  transporl  equipmoM 704  846  990 

Other  manulactured  goods 1.222  1,332  1.624 

Other  transactiMis 112  125  157 

Total 2,521  2,831  3.320 


1S» 

108 

US 

20 

IS 

270 

1.456 

1.801 

175 


ITS 
112 
117 
33 

14 
201 

1.557 

1,972 

214 


4.7 
3.1 
4.4 

.2 

.4 

6.3 

210 

48.5 

4.4 


4.3 

3.0 

4.2 

.2 

.4 

6.4 
30.0 
47.1 

4.4 


3.9 

2.7 

3.3 

.2 

.4 

6.1 

29.8 

48.9 

4.7 


3.9 

2.S 

3.0 

.5 

.4 

6.5 

35.3 

43.7 

4.2 


4.0 

2.5 

2.6 

.7 

.3 

5.9 

35.0 

44.2 

4  8 


4.125 


4,458 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


SMrca:  "Ovtrsaas  Busmess  Reports."  U.S.  Department  ol  ConiiMrca:  "Highli(lib  ol  U.S.  Eiports  and  Import  Trade."  US.  Dapartment  ol  Commerce. 


KENNEDY      mOlTND      TABJFT      BEOTTCTIONS      AS      A 
STIMtJLANT  TO  IMPOKTS 

EstUnates  have  t>een  made  of  the  degree 
to  which  Imports  Into  the  United  States 
would  Increase  If  there  were  to  be  gradual 
removal  of  tariffs  and  Import  quotas.  Al- 
though  they  were  made  about  a  decade  ago, 
there  Is  no  reason  to  tielleve  that  the  Interna- 
tional economic  situation  has  changed  suffi- 
ciently to  nullify  the  andlngs  with  resi>ect 
to  the  magnitudes  Involved.  One  of  the 
studies,  based  on  estimates  by  technical  and 
economic  experts  of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commis- 
sion.-'* concludes  that  imports  would  increase 
by  between  10  per  cent  and  25  per  cent  and 
the  other,  that  the  number  of  Jobs  that  would 
be  immediately  affected  adversely  by  in- 
creased Imports  would  be  at  the  rate  of  83.000 
per  billion  dollars  of  new  Imports.  ">  Applying 
this  {}ercentage  factor  to  the  estimates  of  In- 
creased Imports  made  in  the  earlier  study  in- 
dicates that  approximately  172.000  to  430.000 
Jobs  might  be  adversely  affected  In  the  short 
run. 

On  the  other  hand.  It  is  argued  that  in 
the  longer  run.  after  economic  adjustments 
to  the  new  Imports  have  been  made,  there 
would  be  more,  rather  than  fewer.  Jobs  in 
consequence  of  the  removal  of  all  trade  bar- 
riers and  over-all  per  capita  consumption  In 
the  country  would  be  increased. 

The  Kennedy  Round  Trade  Agreement 
(concluded  In  1967)  consists  of  schedules  of 
tariff  concessions  together  with  separate 
agreements  regarding  certain  trading  sectors 
(such  as  grains,  chemicals  and  steel)  and  a 
proposed  anti-dumping  code.  With  respect  to 
cereals  there  was  agreement  regarding  prices 
.13  well  as  food  .ild  to  needy  countries.  Several 
bilateral  agreements  were  concluded  regard- 
ing meat,  while  practically  nothing  was  ac- 
complished with  respect  to  dairy  products. 
.■\merjcan  negotiators  were  unable  to  obtain 
concessions  for  agricuitviral  expKsrts  compara- 
ble with  those  obtained  for  manufactured 
products,  largely  because  the  EEC  was  still 
developing  lu  own  common  agricultural  pol- 
icy affecting  approxiniately  $200  million  of 
US.  exports.  A  few  significant  agricultural 
concessions  were  made  by  Japan.  Canada, 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries, and  Switzerland. 

The  thirty-nine  countries  participating 
fully  in  the  negotiations,  whose  trade  ac- 
counts for  approximately   three  quarters  of 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


total  world  trade  (excluding  the  communist 
countries),  granted  concessions  affecting  a 
little  over  040  billion  of  trade,  or  approxi- 
mately one  fifth  of  all  noncommunlst  inter- 
national trade. 

Approximately  026  billion  of  trade  among 
the  participating  countries  will  be  subject 
to  tariff  reductions,  of  which  tariffs  appli- 
cable to  $17  billion  win  be  reduced  50  per 
cent  or  more. 

The  United  States  obtained  concessions 
from  other  participating  countries  on  approx- 
imately $8.1  billion  of  its  exports,  of  which 
$6.8  billion  are  tariff  reductions.  The  United 
States  granted  concessions  on  approximately 
$8.5  billion  of  its  Imports  from  all  countries. 
On  $7.9  billion  it  reduced  tariffs,  on  $150 
million  It  bound  existing  rates  against  In- 
crease, and  on  $400  million  it  bound  exist- 
ing duty-free  treatment. 

Because  most  official  analyses  of  the  Ken- 
nedy Round  Agreement  refer  to  tariff  con- 
cessions In  terms  of  percentage  reductions, 
it  is  tempting  to  infer  that  the  cuts  are  more 
significant    than    they    really    are.    A    given 
percentage  reduction  of  a  low  tariff  usually 
Is  less  meaningful  than  the  same  percentage 
reduction  applied  to  a  higher  tariff.  For  ex- 
ample, a  50  per  cent  reduction  In  the  60  per 
cent    tariff    on    certain    types    of    household 
chinaware  represents  a  cut  of  30  "percentage 
points."  whereas  a  50  per  cent  reduction  in 
the  1 1  per  cent  tariff  on  condensed  milk  rep- 
resents a  cut  of  only  5'2  "percentage  points." 
The  tariff  reductions  agreed  to  under  the 
Kennedy  Round  can  be  seen  in  clearer  focus 
If  they  are  measured  in  terms  of  "percentage 
{joints"  reduced  rather  than  In  terms  of  per- 
centage   reductions.     Thus,     the     European 
Economic  Community  granted  a  20  per  cent 
reduction  on  imports  of  fresh  salmon,  rep- 
resenting a  reduction  from  a  tariff  of  10  per 
cent  to  one  of  8  per  cent — a  reduction  of  2 
"percentage   points."  Similarly,   the   50   per 
cent  EEC  reduction  on  parts  for  statistical 
and   punchcard   machines   represents   a  cut 
of  only  4  "percentage  points" — from  a  tar- 
iff of  8  per  cent  to  one  of  4  per  cent.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  tariff  cuts  that  are  deep  In 
terms   of   percentage   reduction,    but   which 
are   little   more   than   nominal   in   terms   of 
"f>ercentage    point"   reduction,   can    have    a 
marked  effect  In  expanding  trade.  In  many 
Instances  import  quotas  and  production  sub- 
sidles   are   more   significant    than    tariffs    as 
impediments  to  trade.  For  the  most  part,  the 
tariffs  that   have   not   been   reduced   are  on 
products,   the   Imports  of   which   would   be 


substantially   larger.  In   the   absence   of   re- 
strictions. 

The  average  tariff  level  is  determined  not 
only  by  governmental  action  but  also  by 
changes  in  prices.  When  prices  are  rising, 
tariffs  that  are  levied  on  a  "specific"  basis 
(so  much  per  unit  of  physical  measurement 
such  as  pounds,  yards,  or  tons  in  contrast 
to  those  that  are  levied  as  a  percentage  of 
value)  decline  In  terms  of  their  ad  valorem 
(according  to  value)  equivalents.  This  is  a 
phenomenon  that  has  been  present  since 
prices  began  rising  In  the  late  1930's.  Con- 
versely, during  periods  of  falling  prices  the 
ad  valorem  equivalents  of  duties  levied  on 
a  specific  basis  rise. 

Had  the  President  used  all  of  his  tariff- 
cutting  authority  under  each  of  the  enaoUng 
acts  since  1934.  the  average  tariff  level  of 
the  United  States  In  1962  would  have  been 
8.8  per  cent,  compared  with  an  actual  aver- 
age ad  valorem  equivalent  in  that  year  of 
12  per  cent.  Had  the  President  used  his 
tariff-cutting  authority  to  the  full  in  the 
Kennedy  Round,  the  average  tariff  level  of 
the  United  States  over  the  five-year  period 
1968-1973  would  be  6  per  cent.  Instead,  the 
cuts  In  U.S.  tariffs  under  the  Kennedy 
Round  average  approximately  35  per  cent. 
Assuming  no  major  change  in  price  levels, 
the  average  tariff  level  in  1973  will  be  78 
per  cent. 

The  deepest  cuts  In  US.  tariffs  were  made 
under  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1934 
and  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1945.  cov- 
ering a  period  during  which  prices  were  ris- 
ing. The  average  ad  valorem  equivalent  of 
duties  collected  declined  from  47  per  cent  to 
28  per  cent  between  1934  and  1945  and  to 
12  per  cent  In  1955. 

The  tariff  cuts  authorized  by  the  Acts  of 
1955  and  1958  were  nominal  In  terms  of 
"percentage  point"  reductions,  amounting  to 
only  1.8  and  2.2.  respectively.  The  ratio  of 
total  duties  collected  to  the  value  of  total 
dutiable  Imports  remained  constant  at  ap- 
proximately 12  per  cent  between  1961  and 
1967. 

What  started  out  as  "across-the  board," 
or  linear,  tariff  cutting  at  the  outset  of  the 
Kennedy  Round  soon  fell  Into  the  familiar 
pattern  oi  selective  tariff  cutting.  However. 
Instead  of  starting  out,  as  in  previous  tar- 
iff-cutting exercises,  by  singling  out  those 
tariffs  that  can  be  cut  safely,  the  procedure 
under  the  Kennedy  Round  was  to  start  out 
with  an  overall  horizontal  cut  and  to  nego- 
tiate "exceptions."  In  consequence,  the  list 
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of  products  subjected  to  tariff  cuU  undoubt- 
edly was  longer  than  would  otherwise  have 
been  the  case,  but  the  "bare  minimum"  of 
exceptions  that  had  been  promised  proved  to 
be  substantial  in  terms  of  potential  trade 
expansion.  , 

In  iu  1954  Staff  Papers  the  Commission 
on  Foreign  Economic  Policy  (Randall  Com- 
mission) presented  estimates  that  had  been 
previously  published  showing,  on  the  basis 
of  informed  Judgments  by  technical  staff 
experts  of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission,  the 
extent  to  which  U.S.  imports  would  Increase 
If  all  U.S.  tariffs  and  import  quotas  were 
suspended. 

It  was  stated,  on  the  basis  of  these  ex- 
pert Judgments,  that,  with  economic  condi- 
tions as  they  were  in  1D51,  dutiable  imports 
would  Increase  42  per  cent,  from  $4.8  bil- 
lion to  approximately  96  8  billion,  or  by  ap- 
proximately 02  billion  of  which  $1.4  billion 
would  be  accounted  for  by  twenty-seven 
"import-sensitive"  items  Including:  sugar, 
fine  wools,  cattle  and  beef,  woolens  and 
worsteds,  earthenware,  fish  fillets,  lead  and 
zinc. 

It  is  significant  that  none  of  these  twenty- 
seven  sensitive  Items  was  subjected  to  trade- 
barrier  reduction  under  the  Kennedy  Round. 
Imports  of  all  other  items,  together,  would 
increase  18  per  cent,  or  by  $600  million. 

Except  for  the  fact  tihat  the  total  volume 
of    trade    has    increased    substantially,    the 
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economic  conditions  prevailing  today  are  not 
vastly  different  from  those  prevailing  In  1951- 
1953.  It  Is  not  unreasonable,  therefore,  to 
apply  the  percentage  Increase  of  the  earlier 
period  to  more  recent  figures. 

Dutiable  imports  In  1965  toUiled  $13.8  bil- 
lion, of  which  $7.9  billion  are  subject  to  tariff 
reductions  under  the  Kennedy  Round.  If  it  Is 
assumed  that  the  same  percentoge  increase 
of  all  imports  on  which  tarilfs  were  reduced 
would  prevail  If  all  t.-xriffs  and  Import  quotas 
were  suspended,  import  would  increase  by 
$1.4  billion  (18  percent  of  $7.9  billion). 

However,  the  Kennedy  Round  does  not  pro- 
vide for  the  elimination  of  all  tariffs  and 
import  quotas  but  only  lor  tariff  cuts  aver- 
aging 35  percent,  or  4.2  "percentage  points." 
from  a  level  of  12  percent  to  a  level  of  7.8 
percent. 

On  the  basis  of  these  estimated  and  com- 
parisons, it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
the  tariff  reductions  granted  by  the  United 
States  In  the  Kennedy  Round  might  result  In 
increasing  U.S.  imports  by  :is  much  as  $350 
million  to  $700  million  (one  quarter  to  one 
lialf  of  $1.4  billion). 

This  figure  does  not  constitute  a  forecast, 
however,  as  to  what  can  be  expected  in  the 
way  of  increased  Imports  over  the  next  few 
years.  It  is  only  an  estimate  of  the  likely 
effect  on  U.S.  imports  of  the  U.S.  tariff  cuts 
made  in  the  Kennedy  Round. 


TABLE  23.-U  S.  TARIFF  REDUCTIONS.  1934  67 


Legislation 


1934  act 

1945  act 

1955  act 


1958  act  (Oillion  round)... 
1962  act  (Kennedy  round). 


Percentage  reductions 
aulhorued 


Maximum    reduction    au- 
thorized on  basis  ot  actual  use  Actual  change  in 
ot  tariff-cutting  authority     average  ad  valo- 
rem equivalent 
(percent) 
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through  drives  for  partnerships  and  Joint 
ventures  In  Western  Europe,  nationalism  and 
renegotiation  of  existing  arrangements  In 
the  Middle  East,  or  through  limitations  on 
foreign  ownership  in  South  America."  There 
are  even  flurries  of  activity  in  this  direction 
in    Canada,    our    next-door    neighbor. 

The  excess  of  American  Investments  abroad 
over  foreign  Investments  In  the  United 
States  Is  large  and  has  been  Increasing.  In 
1950  U.S.  foreign  investments  and  claims  on 
foreigners  totaled  $31.1  billion,  while  foreign 
Investments  and  claims  on  the  United  States 
totaled  $17.6  billion,  an  excess  of  almost  $14 
billion  on  the  plus  side.  By  1967,  American 
foreign  Investments  and  claims  on  foreigners 
had  increased  to  $113  billion,  while  foreign 
investments  In  the  United  Slates  increased 
to  $62  billion.  Whereas  85  per  cent  of  Ameri- 
can claims  against  foreigners  are  long  term 
in  nature,  just  under  55  per  cent  of  all  for- 
eign claims  against  Americans  are  short 
term.^ 

"Since  1960,  the  value  of  U.S.  direct  in- 
vestments abroad  has  climbed  by  70  per  cent 
to  $54.6  bllUon  at  the  end  of  196t3.  Nearly 
half  of  the  substantial  growth  of  $22.1  bil- 
lion stemmed  from  investments  in  manu- 
facturing affiliates,  a  fourth  went  into  vari- 
ous sectors  of  the  petroleum  Industry  and 
the  remainder  Into  mining  and  other  opera- 
tions. Western  Europe  absorbed  about  $9 '2 
billion  of  the  increase  in  our  direct  invest- 
ments during  the  period  and  Canada  about 
$5%  billion."  =" 

TABLE   24.— INTtRNATIONAL    lUVESTMtNT    POSITION    OF 

THE   UNITED   STATES,    19b0.    1963,    AND    1966   (LND   OF 

YEAR) 

II  n  billionsi 


Authomed  re-  Average 
duction  in  tariff  "percent- 
level  (percent)  age  point" 

reduction 

From—     To —    authorized 


From—     To— 


Types  ol  investment 


19M        1963 


1966 


50  percent  (ol  1934  rates)         47.  0       23.  5 
50  percent  (of  1945  rates)  28.  0        14.  0 

lb  percent  (of  19b5  rates.  12. 0        10. 2 

over  3  years). 
20  percent  (of  19b8  rates,  11. C         8.8 

over  4  years). 
50  percent  (of  1962  rates,  12.  0         6.  0 

over  b  years). 


23. 5        47. 0  28. 0 

14.0        28.0  12.0 

1.8        12.0  11.0 


2.2 

6.0 


U.O 
12.0 


12.0 
>7.8 


'Assuming  no  change  in  price  levels. 

There  has  been,  and  there  continues  to  be, 
a  close  relationship  between  imports  and  the 
country's  gross  national  product,  with  Im- 
ports equaling  approximately  3  per  cent  of 
the  GNP.  As  the  country's  gross  national 
product  increases  it  can  be  expected  that 
Imports  will  also  grow,  maintaining  approxi- 
mately the  same  over-all  ratio.  Thus,  if  the 
GNP  over  the  next  five  years  increases  by  35 
per  cent,  as  It  did  between  1960  and  1965,  it 
can  be  expected  that  Imports  will  increase 
by  $4.5  billion— from  $25.5  billion  to  $30 
billion.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  close  rela- 
tionship between  imports  and  the  gross  na- 
tional product  will  be  changed  markedly  by 
the  tariff  reduction  made  under  the  Kennedy 
Round. 

FOREIGN    TRADE    AND    INVESTMENT    ABROAD 

The  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  has 
a  much  broader  scope  than  the  export  and 
import  of  commodities.  Manufacturers  may 
supply  foreign  markets  by  exporting,  or 
through  direct  Investment  and  building 
plants  abroad,  or  through  licensing,  or  by  a 
mix  of  all  methods. 

As  Judd  Polk  has  pointed  out:  "The  con- 
cept of  total  foreign  sales  properly  brings 
together  U.S.  deliveries  in  response  to  foreign 
demand  whether  Involving  products  made 
here  or  there.  Basically,  the  two  sources  of 
supply  are  complementary,  and.  In  fact,  they 
have  grown  in  parallel  and  vigorous  man- 
ner. .  .  ."  Polk  also  points  out  that  there  Is 
a  "powerful  Inference  from  export  and  pro- 
duction trends  that  Investment  is  a  major 
stimulant  to  exports."  =" 

The  two  decades  since  Worlci  War  II  have 


seen  a  marked  expansion  in  international 
trade  but  a  much  more  rapid  growth  in 
American  direct  investment  abroad.  This 
has  been  a  dynamic  factor  in  world  trade 
development.  It  is  reflected  In  the  tremen- 
dous growth  of  the  international  firm  and 
this,  in  turn,  has  aided  growth  not  only 
In  the  United  States  but  abroad.  The  reason 
for  the  rapid  development  of  plants  abroad 
are  numerous,  but  an  increasing  number  of 
manufacturers  have  concluded  that  in  the 
light  of  nationalistic  tendencies  abroad,  trade 
barriers,  and  lower  costs  abroad  they  have  no 
choice  but  to  begin  producing  abroad.^-' 

In  fact,  growth  of  these  international  cor- 
porations has  been  so  great  that  they  have 
an  impact  on  national  economic  policies.  As 
former  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  George 
Ball  has  said:  "The  ability  of  the  multi- 
national corporation  to  fulfill  its  real  objec- 
tive, which  is  the  use  of  resources  wherever 
they  are  found  in  the  most  efficient  manner 
for  markets  wherever  they  are  developed— 
this  implies  a  gradual  washing  out  of  the 
restrictions  that  are  based  on  national  lines. 
These  multinational  corporations  are  simply 
too  big  to  operate  within  national  restric- 
tions. And  when  such  restrictions  are  im- 
posed, they  interfere  very  seriously  with  the 
fulfillment  of  the  purpose  of  these  corpora- 
tions. And  I  think  that  the  realization  of 
this  point  may  over  time,  tend  to  erode  away 
these  impediments  based  on  national  bound- 
aries." ■'  It  may  be  that  a  growing  recognition 
of  the  long-range  implications  of  the  inter- 
national firm  is  what  is  causing  various 
countries  to  attempt  to  halt  or  slow  down 
the    massive    growth    of    U.S.    Investments 


U.S.  investments  and  claims  on 
foreigners'... 131.5      jSS.I    till. a 

Private  investments  and  claims.      19. 0       66. 4       86. 2 

Long-term       17-'-'  58.3  75.6 

(oHect)  ...::: (U.S)  (40.6)  (54.6) 

Short-term  assets  and 

claims.. 1-5  8.1  10.7^ 

US.  Government  credits  and 
claims 12.5       21. »       «;a.b 

Long-term  credits  and 

claims — -      10.8        17.1        21.-; 

Foreign  currencies  and 

short-term  claims 0.3  3.4  i.n 

IMF  gold  tranche  position 

and  convertible  foreign 

currencies 1-* 2'. _ 

Foreign  assets  and  investments  in 
the  United  States 17.6       51.5       60.4 

long  term  8^0        2^8        2770" 

(Dirlct)  :::::::::: 0.4)  o.s)  od 

Short-term  assets  and  U.S. 

Government  obligations 9.6        28.7        33.4 

Private  obligations (6.5)     (14.9)    (20.8) 

U.S.Goveinmen  obliga- 
tjons (3.2)     (13.8)  J22.6)  ^ 

Excess,  U.S.  investments 
abroad  over  foreign  in- 
vestments in  the  United  _        „  ,        ,,  , 
States.... -,13.9     -36.7    -f51.5 


'  Not  including  gold  holdings. 

Source  U  S  Department  of  Commerce,  "Survey  of  Current 
Business,"  September  196b  and  September  1967. 

The  irregular  but  consistent  growth  in  new 
direct  investment  abroad  and  the  almost 
constant  growth  of  earnings  from  direct  in- 
vestment abroad  testify  to  the  increasing  im- 
portance of  these  expanding  operations  in 
world  trade.  The  outflow  of  funds  for  new 
U.S.  direct  investment  has  grown  from  not 
quite  two  thirds  of  a  billion  in  1954  to  $3 
billion  in  1967.  Earnings,  including  royalties 
and  fees,  received  on  direct  investment 
abroad  have  increased  from  $1.9  billion  in 
1954  to  S5.6  billion  in  1967.  It  is  clear,  too, 
that  the  relationship  of  earnings  on  Invest- 
ment has  dechned  somewhat  since  1957.  Ex- 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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pressed  as  cumulative  totals,  tb«  outflow  of 
funds  for  new  direct  Investment  over  the 
thirteen-year  period  amounted  to  9378  bil- 
lion,  while  earnings   on  outstanding  direct 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TABLE  26.-INVCSTMENT.  EARNINGS.  AND  YIELDS  ON  U.S. 
PRIVATE  DIRECT  INVESTMENTS  ABROAD,  1950-67> 

KMUr  iflKMiiU  In  MIIOMi 


June  21,  1968 


loreiga     invesuneni    over     me    same     pen(xi 
amounted  to  947  3  billion. 

TABLE  2$-NEW  DIRECT  PRIVATE  FOREIGN  INVESTMENTS 
AND    INCOME    FROM    OUTSTANDING    DIRECT    FOREIGN 
INVESTMENTS,  1954  67 

IhikWiMwsldsilsnl 

Yssr 

Valet  of 

invtslment 

at  start 

el  year 

Earninn               YitM 
(ptrctnt) 

1967 

I9« 

1965 

1964 

1963 

1962 

1951 

1960 

1959 

I9M 

1967 

19M 

1956 

19>4 

1953 

1952 

1951 

1950 _ 

44.4 

40.7 
37.2 
34.7 

a.t 

2&.4 

».s 

!^: 
a* 

u.t 

1017 

J5.09 

5.68 
.    5.46 
5.07 
4.59 
4.24 
3.92 
3.57 
3.24 
3.01 
3.56 
3.30 
2.M 
2.40 
2.29 
2.33 
2.2« 
1.77 

9.3 

11.5 

Yts( 

New  US. 

diCKt 

Earninfs 

rKtivtd  on 

dirocl  invml- 

mtnl  abfoad 

N«tl 

Itoct  on 
net  ot 
mtnis 

+1.2 
+1.3 

+.4 

+.1 

+  1.2 

<-1.2 

rl.  1 

rl.6 
^1.9 
+  18 
r2.0 

-1.5 
^16 
+2.6 

12.3 
12.5 
12.3 
12.2 
12.0 
12.0 

1954 

1955 

1956       

-a  7 

-.8 

-2.0 
-2.4 
-1.2 
-1.4 
-1.7 
-1.6 
-1.7 
-2.0 
-2.4 
-3.4 
-3.5 
-3.0 

+1.9 
+  2.1 
^2  4 
+2.5 
+  2.4 
f2.6 
-^2.1 
t3.2 
+  3.6 
+  31 
t4.4 
+4.9 
+  51 
+56 

11.8 
11.9 
15.8 
17  0 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

16.4 
14.7 
15.4 
17.9 
19.0 
16.5 

1964   

1965  

1966 

1967 

■  Not  indudmi  undnttitHittd  prohtj  ol  subsidiarity 

Souret;  Ovtrwn  Busintss  Report.  IntofsatioMl  ir 
ol  III*  Unittd  Statts.  U  S  Otpartmtnt  el  CotMMtct. 
1967.  ind  Survty  ol  Currtnt  Busmmu,  Marck  1969. 

These  figures  do  not  Include  undlst 
earnings  of  subsidiaries,  which  ilo  nc 

ivestmtnls 

Nowember 

To«.... 

-27.8 

+47.3 

+  19.5 

Sourcs:  U.S.  Q«P*rtni«nt  ol 
Businns. 

Cowwwcs,  S«Hv«y  of 

Current 

rlbuted 
>t  affect 

the  balance  of  payments  which  do  not  Involve 
International  transfers  and  therefore  are  not 
Included  In  the  balance-of-payments  ac- 
counting. 

Total  earnings  on  U.S.  direct  Investment 
abroad  amounted  to  95.6  billion  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1967  and  were  second  In  Importance, 
on  the  receipts  side  of  the  balance  of  Inter- 
national payments,  only  to  merchandise  ex- 
ports." 

Table  27  reflects  the  growth  of  Amerlc.in 
private  Investments  and  earnings  by  major 
areas.  It  will  be  noted  that  net  capital  out- 
flow for  Investment  In  manufacturing  Indus- 
try represented  almost  half  the  total  outflow 
In  1966,  with  petroleum  adding  another  25 
per  cent.  Petroleum  earnings,  however, 
amounted  to  almost  a  third  of  the  total. 
while  earnings  from  manufacturing  Indus- 
tries abroad  amounted  to  something  less 
than  40  per  cent.  In  book  value,  manufac- 
turing represented  about  40  per  cent  of  the 
total  at  the  year-end  1956  and  has  doubled 
since  1960. 

Canada  has  shown  rapid  growth  In  capital 
absorption  In  the  seven-year  period.  Invest- 
ment In  Western  Europe,  while  growing  at  a 
slower  rate,  still  in  substantially  greater  than 
in  any  other  area.  Similar  trends  are  reflected 
In  earnings  for  Canada  and  Western  Europe. 


TABLE  27.-AMERICAN  PRIVATE  DIRECT  INVESTMENTS  ABROAD.  BY  AREA.  1960  66 


(Millions  ot  doltars' 

•aoh  vahM  at  vaar  e«4 

Net  eapiUI  outltowt 

Earniafi 

Income 

Total 

Min- 

z 

smeN- 

Petro- 
leum 

Mana- 

Ix'ur- 

inf 

Other 

Total 

Hi 

smen- 
•"9 

leum 

Manv 

lactur- 

">i 

Other 

ToUl 

Min- 

z 

smelt- 
ini 

Petro- 
leum 

Manu- 
lactut- 

Other 

Total 

Min- 
inn 
and 

smelt- 
ing 

Petro- 
leum 

Menu. 

tactur- 

ing 

Other 

AN  areas,  total: 

1960 

1961 

...  31,815 
...  34.667 

2.947 
3,044 
3.194 
3.369 
3.569 
3.785 
4,135 

1.325 
1.367 
1.489 
1.549 
1.667 
1.755 
1.942 

1.269 
1.282 
1.271 
I.303 
1.354 
1.424 
1.481 

49 
48 
50 
55 
56 
54 
54 

304 
347 
384 
4(2 
492 
552 
(51 

10.  810 
12.190 
12. 725 
13.652 

14.  328 

15.  .98 
16.264 

2.664 
2.828 
2.875 
3.134 
3.196 
3.356 
3.606 

3.122 
3.674 
3.642 
3.636 
3.589 
3.546 
3.538 

1.763 
2.152 
2.385 
2.776 
3.122 
3.427 
3,977 

3.261 
3,536 
3,823 
4,106 
4.421 
4.969 
5.143 

11.051 
11,997 
13.250 
14.937 
15.935 
19.339 
22.040 

4.827 

5,079 
5,312 
5,761 
6,197 
6.872 
7.674 

1.521 
1,707 
1,944 
2,213 
2.507 
2.945 
3,312 

3,804 
4.255 
4,893 

5.634 
6.5«7 
7.606 
8,879 

899 

950 

1,111 
1,329 
1,644 
1.916 
2.185 

7,007 
7.436 
8.U57 
8, 728 
9.552 
1U.906 
12,113 

2,363 
2,331 
2.457 
2,600 
2.749 
3.240 
3.618 

2.403 

^.^ 
2.739 
2.754 
2.921 
3.142 

1.075 
1.287 
1.612 
1.875 
2.364 
2.899 
3.290 

i.m 

1,292 
1,371 
1,514 
1.685 
1.847 
2,063 

1.674 
1,599 
1,654 
1.976 
2.435 
3,418 
3.543 

451 

302 
314 
365 

253 
912 

1.087 

149 
219 
79 
235 
2M 
271 
276 

962 
724 
868 

924 
1.389 
1.479 
1,806 

112 
354 
443 
452 
528 
756 
375 

155 
70 
97 
85 
90 
88 

220 

199 
9 

(5 
7 

45 

1 

121 

-60 
32 

-13 
24 
29 
43 
28 

() 

1 

2 

-I 

1 

16 
29 
22 
53 
14 
45 
70 

452 
793 
606 
829 

760 
977 
876 

135 
100 
159 
189 

25 
179 
155 

24 

U 

-67 

5 

8 

-74 

-35 

273 
37( 
229 
362 
414 
342 
634 

20 
254 
2(5 
273 
313 
530 
122 

801 
462 

712 

774 
1,034 
1.525 
1.730 

29 
117 

12 
120 
140 
395 
548 

125 
78 
133 
150 
137 
245 
158 

607 
233 
453 
395 
619 
760 
(99 

40 
34 

114 
109 
\3» 
125 
125 

266 
274 
239 
299 
551 
828 
716 

88 

76 
58 

50 

43 

337 

262 

60 
46 
-24 
56 
92 
57 
125 

82 

115 
183 
166 
353 
379 
271 

X 

37 
22 
17 
63 
56 
5( 

3.566 
3.815 
4,235 
4,587 

5.071 
5.460 
5,680 

718 
726 
825 
94( 

1,106 
1,209 
1,240 

970 
1,079 
1.179 
1.125 
1,2M 
1,320 
1,446 

769 
837 
844 
996 

1,115 
1.176 
1,155 

1,109 
1,173 
1,3(7 
1,51( 
1.606 
1.755 
1,839 

394 
362 
372 
38( 

512 
571 
660 

88 
96 

97 

127 
191 
198 
191 

224 
206 
230 
219 
266 
290 
359 

10 
8 

5 
4 
4 

8 

10 

72 
52 
40 
38 

51 
75 
100 

1,302 
1,476 
1,695 
1,824 
1,808 
1,830 
1.869 

98 

114 
121 
149 
170 

133 
196 

370 
478 
543 
532 
539 
513 
511 

91 
63 

60 

67 

8 

-41 

-79 

743 
821 
971 
1,076 
1.091 
1,175 
1,231 

1,176 
1.203 
1,307 
1,541 
1,852 
2.022 
2,098 

39( 

360 

460 
525 
565 
606 
633 

147 
172 
173 
171 
243 
289 
337 

487 
530 
496 
627 
782 
859 
855 

144 
141 
178 
218 
262 
268 
273 

694 
774 
861 
834 
899 
1.037 
1.063 

134 

15( 
147 
147 
180 
222 
221 

229 
223 
233 
203 
196 
228 
238 

181 
236 
283 
298 

321 
350 
369 

150 
150 

m 

186 
202 
237 
235 

2,355 
2. 766 
3,044 
3,129 
3,674 
3,963 
4,045 

361 
464 

476 
465 
634 

703 
766 

719 
824 
891 
956 

1,011 
995 

1,110 

397 
486 
526 
507 
659 
768 
725 

878 
994 
1.151 
1,211 
1,370 
1,497 
1.444 

337 
297 
318 
321 
403 
442 
524 

47 

51 

60 

80 

118 

110 

120 

234 
198 
221 
210 
245 
266 
327 

11 
9 

7 
6 
5 
8 
11 

45 

39 
30 
25 
35 
58 
66 

1,150 
1,336 
1.565 
1,715 
1,856 
1,799 
1,778 

60 
78 
79 
80 
118 
122 
114 

331 
438 
488 

544 

531 
476 
497 

55 
47 
63 
73 
64 
17 
4 

704 
773 
935 
1,018 
1,143 
1,184 
1.163 

550 
722 
746 
656 
893 
1,094 
I.U8 

176 
213 
221 
192 
269 
315 
362 

64 

75 
71 
70 
98 
123 
146 

241 
326 
334 
305 
427 
532 
484 

69 
108 
120 
89 
99 
124 
126 

313 
413 

1962 

...  37,229 

415 

1963 

1964    

...  40.611 
...  44.394 

437 

522 

1965 

...  49.  329 

623 

196C 

...  54, MZ 

625 

Canada: 

I960 

...  U.17> 

78 

1961    

.  .  11.602 

122 

1962 

1963 

1964 

..,  12.133 
...  13.044 
..i  13.809 
..*  15.223 
...  16.840 

..    8.315 

116 

103 
129 

1965 

156 

1966 

17J 

Lalm  Amenta:  ■ 

1960    

9i] 

1961 

..    9.189 

113 

1962 

..    9.474 

HI 

1963 

..    9.891 

132 

19M 

.,  10.204 

..  10.836 

.  11.473 

137 

hS 

130 

HS.::    ...... 

141 

Western  Earope: 

1960          

.     6.691 

9j 

1961 

..    7.742 

1(J4 

1962 

.'  10.340 
..  12.129 

122 
123 
163 

211 

1963 

9M. 

m 

..  13.995 

m... 

..  16.200 

226 

e) 

74 
65 
7J 
.'3 
131 
S3 

Other  art«: 

1960 

. .    5. 630 

1961    

..    6.134 

1962      

.4   •.6M 
.^    7.411 

..    9.2«« 
J  10l04» 

1963 

'964 

1965 

1966 

•InchMlat-'OMtrWastarnH 
:  Leu  than  {500,000. 

anuspltara:" 

Source:  Ovenaas  Busintss  Rtports,  "1 
Department  ol  Commeica,  November  1967 

nternalional  Investments  ol  the  United  Stales, 

'  US. 

Table  28  on  foreign  direct  investments  In 
the  United  States  for  the  same  period  indi- 
cates that  at  the  end  of  1966  total  value  of 
these  Investments  amounted  to  only  atMUt 
16  per  cent  of  the  t>ooit  value  of  our  private 


direct  investments  abroad.  The  United  King- 
dom and  Canada  make  up  over  60  per  cent 
of  the  total,  with  other  European  countries 
making  up  approximately  30  per  cent.  Total 
earnings   of  direct   foreign   investment*   la 


the  United  States  were  only  a  little  over  11 
per  cent  of  the  total  earnings  of  American 
private  direct  Inveetmenta  abroad  in  1966. 


Footnote  at  end  of  article. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TABLE  28.-FOREIGN  DIRECT  INVESTMENTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1950,  1965.  jVND  1966 

lln  millions  ot  dollarsi 
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Value  at  yearend 


Capital  flow 


Earnings, « income  <  and  undistributed  piolits 


1965' 


1966" 


1965' 


1966- 


1950       1965'      1966 »      Total 


New 
invest- 
ments- 


New 
Other      Total      "vest- 
ments' 


Undis-  ,"""'5- 

Other    tainmgs  income    U.buted   Earnings  Income    tr^buted 


Total 

By  area: 

Canada 

United  Kingdom 

Other  Europe 

Belgium 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Other  countries 

lapan 

Latin  America 

Other  countries 

By  industry: 

Petroleum 

Manutactuting 

Trade 

Insurance 

Other  finance 

Other  industries 


3, 391   8, 797   9. 054 


1.029 
1,168 
1,059 

(=) 

<•) 

O 

334 

<'>„ 

348 

377 
() 

^?34 

405 
1,138 
{) 
■  1,065 

.^V84 


2,388 

2,852 

3,224 

175 

iOO 

2U9 

87 

1,3U4 

215 

940 

S4 

118 

161 

53 

1,710 
3,478 
748 
■2.169 
(') 
•  693 


2,439 

2,864 

3,409 

193 

215 

247 

87 

1,402 

217 

949 

100 

103 

177 

61 

1,740 

3,789 

739 

:  2.072 

»714 


57 

43 

-66 

23 

-7 

43 

7 

-33 

6 

6 

1 

33 

27 

-3 


100 

58 
11 
26 
1 
2 
14 
3 


-63 

132  75 

30  10 

-20 

-37  11 

15  5 


-43 

-15 

-77 

-3 

-8 

-2 

29 

4 

-33 

6 

"  i" 

31 
23 
-3 

-63 

57 

20 

-20 

-48 

10 


86 

2 

23 
67 
10  . 

8 
28 

1 
20 
-7 

7 

1   . 
-24 
14 

4 

-94 

111 

-39 

64 

13 

31 


89 

25 
18 
43 


3 

36 

1 

3 


(') 


(•) 


1 

47 

9 


9 
24 


-3 

-23 
5 

24 

10 

5 

-8 

(«) 

17 

-7 

7 

1 

-27 

14 

4 

-94 

64 

-48 

64 

4 

7 


642 

135 
214 
270 

8 

7 

16 

-2  . 
147 

13 

71 

10 

22 
3 
(•) 

215 

3U3 

66 

4U 

■  11 

6 


298 

94 

116 

76 

3 

2 

4 

"26" 
3 

34 
5 
10 
3  . 


26 
176 

25 

4U 
I' 12 

20 


358 

58 

91 

195 

7 

5 

11 

-2 

120 

10 

37 

5 

14 


(•) 


184 
129 
43 


6 

-5 


695 

133 

234 

307 

9 

10 

19 

1 

153 

18 

89 

8 

14 

4 

4 

214 
357 
43 
76 
•7 
-2 


371 

77 

125 

159 
2 
3 
7 

"73' 

7 

64 

2 

7 
2 


339 

80 

102 

143 

8 

7 

11 

1 

78 

10 

23 

5 

8 

2 

4 


81 

124 

159 

200 

15 

30 

76  ... 

V22 
18 


5 
-10 


I  Revised. 

»  Preliminary.  ,  „,  ,h.  i.,.i  ,pnnrted  caoital  inflow  to  establish  a  new  company  or 

'  Not  stiown  separately. 
Less  than   J5OO,0UO. 


r  1  ncludes  market  revaluations  ol  securities  held  by  insurance  companies. 

■.  [tX  a^nd  ':ncome""a'id  by  agency  banks  in  the  United  States  to  lore.gn  home  oHices  have 
been  excluded  liom  direct  investment  totals. 

source:  Overseas  Business  Reports,  International  Investments  ot  the  United  States,  US.  Depart- 
ment  ol  Comirerce,  November  1967. 


8A1J:S   from    AMERICAN   PLANTS  LOCATED  ABROAD 

International  investment  has  brought  a 
new  and  extremely  important  dimension  to 
ou' world  trade.  According  to  the  Committee 
on  Commercial  Policy,  U.S.  Council  of  the 
international  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Iiic^- 
Total  product  delivery  to  foreign  mar- 
kets' associated  with  U.S.  direct  i'^vestment 
abroad  is  estimated  1»  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $110  billion  a  year.  When  product^ 
Elated  with  U.S.  investment  other  than 
direct  is  included,  thie  figure  grows  to  $150 

Judci  Polk  estimates  that  gains  in  U.S.- 
miuated  output  abroad  for  E"/oP% ^^^ 
from  $6  billion  in  1950-agaiiist  U.S^exports 
of  rouehlv  half  that  amount— to  some  $J^ 
bllUon  m  1966-againBt  exports  of  $10  billion, 
or  less  than  a  third."  • 

According  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Coin- 
merce  •"  the  sales  of  American  manufactur- 
ing affiliates,  i  e.,  of  American-owned  manu- 
facturing establishments  abroad,  m  1965 
We  approximately  $42.4  billion,  nifj^^^^l 
Tnit  they  increased  to  at  least  $47  billion  m 
igle  and  to  $50  billion  in  1967.  It  thus  ap- 
pears that  sales  of  American-owned  manu 


f.acturlng  corporations  abroad  are  about  two 
and  a  half  times  US.  domestic  exports  of 
manuiactured  goods. 

In  discussion  of  this  question  at  the  Sen- 
ate hearings  on  removal  of  the  B°}f  ^°y"- 
it  was  suggested  that  sales  from  all  activ  - 
ties  may  be  as  much  as  $165  billion  annual- 
ly, although  it  was  stressed  there  was  a  pos- 
sibility for  a  large  margin  of  f^or  m  this 
estimate.  These  estimates  of  sales  of  Amer 
lean   corporations    abroad,    which    could    be 
anTwhere^rom  five  to  five  and  a  half  times 
our   exports,   are   based   on   a   study  of   the 
ratio   of    sales    to    book    values   of   corpora- 
tions. Manufacturing  concerns  at  present  are 
estimated  to  represent  about  one  third  of  to- 
tal direct  investment  abroad  and  about  one 
sixth    of    the    grand    total    investment.' 

Decisions  by  American  firms  to  Produce 
abroad  are  influenced  by  political  as  well  m 
economic  conditions.  Among  other  tWngs  na- 
tionalistic preferences,  tariffs  and  other  trade 
barriers  to  exporting  to  a  particular  country, 
competitive  conditions,  lower  costs  and  ef- 
forts to  save  foreign  markets,  potentials  for 
new  market  growth,  and  access  to  raw  mate- 
rials  may    enter   into   these   decisions.    One 


oDlnlon  m  this  matter  is  worth  citing:  It 
is  important,  however,  to  note  emphatically 
that  intensive  case  study  rarely  turns  up 
a  situation  In  which  the  producer  abroad 
could  have  continued  to  export  as  an 
alternative  to  producing  locally  abroad.     - 

While  some  investments  may  retard  ex- 
ports, others  may  aid  exports.  U.S  subsid- 
faries,  for  example,  are  one  of  this  coun- 
trVs  best  customers.  According  to  the  U.b. 
Department  of  Commerce.  25  per  ceiu  of  to- 
tal US  merchandise  exports  in  1964  went 
to  American-owned  subsidiaries  abroad.  - 

Although  the  data  are  not  yet  available  be- 
vond  1965,  Table  28  will  illustrate  the  scope 
and  trend  in  sales  of  foreign  manufacturing 
affiliates  by  types  of  products  as  *-ell  as  major 
areas.  Total  manufacturing  sales  to  Canada 
about  doubled  between  1957  and  1965,  while 
sales  to  Europe  Increased  about  three  times. 
Transportation  equipment,  followed  by  chem- 
icals machinery  (excluding  electrical),  food 
products,  and  electrical  "machinery  were  the 
most  important  categories  of  sales.  In  that 
order. 
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TABLE  29.-SALES  OF  FOREIGN  MANUFACTURING  AFFILIATES,  BY  INDUSTRY  AND  ARLA.  .957.  ,959.  AUD  ,06,^65 

|ln  millions  ol  dollars| 


Areas  and  year 


Manufactur- 
ing, total 


Food 
products 


Paper  and 
allied 
products 


Chemicals 


Rubber 
products 


Primary  and 

labiicated 

metals 


Machineiy. 
excluding 
electrical 


Electrical 
machinery 


Transporta- 
tion equip- 
ment 


Other 
products 


All  areas,  total: 

1957 

1959 

1961  >- 

19621 

1963' 

1964' 

1965 

Canada: 

1957 

1959 

1961  ' 

1962' 

1963' 

1964' 

IOCS  

Latin  America: ' 

1957 

19S9 

1961' 

1962  ' 

1963' 

1964' 

1965 

See  footmjtiij  at  end  of  table. 


18.331 
20,634 
25,061 
27.923 
31.809 
37.438 
42,377 

7.897 
8.204 
8.429 
9.196 
10,199 
11,620 
13,445 

2,435 
2,830 
3,597 
3,967 
4,250 
4,951 
5,484 


2.457 
2.810 
3.195 
3.310 
3.462 
3.657 
4.020 

928 
1.060 
1.095 
1,135 
1.182 
1.274 
1.325 

608 
740 
730 
750 
815 
775 
867 


881 
940 
1,060 
1.180 
1.342 
1.595 
1,820 

769 

800 

870 

945 

1.042 

1.212 

1.366 

55 
60 
85 
100 
130 
145 
178 


2,411 
2.950 
3.890 
4,400 
5.130 
5.903 
6.851 

897 
1.070 
1.315 
1.295 
1.400 
1.535 
1.690 

499 

590 

690 

880 

1,060 

1,239 

1,39( 


968 

1.010 
1.195 
1.332 
1.350 
1,582 
1,650 

272 
290 
285 
340 
355 
400 
472 

239 
260 
300 
302 
310 
355 
350 


1.548 
1.590 
1.875 
2.053 
2.433 
2.940 
3,357 

927 

950 

940 
1.090 
1.198 
1,330 
1,513 

Hi 
100 
160 
163 
215 
313 
309 


1.903 
2,200 
2.897 
3.359 
3.716 
4.592 
5,257 

695 
760 
760 
810 
916 
1.038 
1.165 

66 
80 
122 
144 
175 
219 
242 


2,047 
1,864 
7.234 
2.671 
2.986 
3.579 
3,946 

1.080 
794 
764 
851 
866 
1.010 
1.203 

190 
190 
300 
360 
280 
380 
392 


4,228 
5,140 
6.000 
6.680 
8.050 
9,466 
10,760 

1.488 
1.600 
1.450 
1.730 
2.140 
2.483 
3.226 

375 
470 
770 
790 
760 
978 
1,172 


1.889 
2.  lUO 
2.715 
2.938 
3.340 
4.124 
4.716 

842 
880 
950 
1.000 
1.100 
1.338 
1.485 

292 
340 
440 
478 

505 
547 
576 
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TAKE  29.— SALES  OF  FOREKN  MANUFACTUmNC  AFFILIATES.  BY  INDUSTRY  AND  AREA,  1967,  19»,  AND  1961-65— CoRtinuW 

|l«  hhUmm  oI  doltonl 


ArwsaadyMT 


Manu(«ctur-        Food         Papor  and  Rubbor      Primary  and    Machinery,      Elactrical     Transporta-        Other 

mi,  total        prodticli  allied         Chemicals       products       fabricated      cicludini      mKhinery     tion  equip-      products 

products  metals         electrical  ment 


iurope: 

1957 _ 6, 313 

i96i'"iiii~iiiiir~~zii"i"iiiii~iiii"rr~~  lo;  7go 

1962  • 12. 120 

1963  ' „ _ 14.  U45 

1964 ' 16, 653 

1965 _ 18.  761 

Common  Markal: 

1964  1 8.683 

1365 _  9.  882 

United  Kjntdca: 

1964  ' 6.871 

1955 7,510 

Other  tu-OD*: 

1964  1 1,099 

1965 1.369 

Other  areas: 

1957 1.685 

1959 1.910 

1961 2.255 

1962' .'. 2.640 

1963' 3.315 

1961  • 4.214 

196& 4.687 


734 

34 

822 

262 

435 

1.009 

678 

1.700 

639 

760 

50 

1,050 

290 

470 

1.210 

770 

2,350 

740 

1.110 

70 

1.510 

400 

690 

1,755 

1.050 

3.070 

1,12} 

1.185 

80 

.  1.760 

460 

715 

2.090 

1.320 

3,280 

1,230 

1.190 

105 

2.070 

420 

880 

2.185 

1.680 

4,050 

1,46) 

1.308 

148 

2.273 

517 

1.115 

2.735 

1.968 

4,700 

1,S89 

1.500 

16C 

2.743 

537 

1.316 

3.146 

2.102 

5.060 

2.191 

598 

54 

1.038 

214 

563 

1,651 

1,066 

2.607 

892 

670 

62 

1.3UZ 

232 

600 

1.960 

1,172 

2.864 

1,02  J 

613 

93 

1.075 

228 

496 

1,019 

708 

1.738 

901 

730 

va 

1.241 

219 

546 

1.121 

706 

1.798 

1,047 

X 

1 

160 

75 

56 

65 

194 

355 

93 

2 

200 

8S 

170 

65 

224 

398 

m 

188 

23 

193 

195 

75 

133 

99 

665 

116 

250 

30 

240 

200 

70 

150 

110 

720 

140 

260 

35 

375 

210 

85 

260 

120 

710 

200 

240 

55 

465 

230 

85 

315 

140 

880 

230 

27S 

65 

600 

265 

140 

440 

160 

l.IOO 

270 

300 

90 

85« 

310 

182 

600 

221 

1,305 

350 

328 

110 

1.020 

291 

219 

704 

249 

1.302 

464 

Revised. 

Includes  "Otiier  Western  Hemisphere." 

The  Immediate  effect  of  new  long-term 
American  capital  Investment  abroad  on  tbe 
balance  of  payments  Is  similar  to  an  increase 
of  merchandise  imports.  The  Immediate 
and  longer  run  effects,  however,  are  of  greater 
significance  than  the  short-run  effects  be- 
cause foreign  Investments  yield  continuing 
Income  to  Americans. 

Shortly  after  investment  funds  flow  abroad 
there  Is  a  tendency  for  some  of  them  to  re- 
turn to  the  United  States  as  foreign  a/Bllates 
of  U.S.  firms  import  equipment  and  sup- 
plies from  the  United  States  for  their  own 
use.  As  indicated  above,  exports  to  such  af- 
filiates in  1964  amounted  to  $6.3  bUlion,  or 
25  per  cent  of  total  exports. 

In  the  longer  run  there  Is  a  tendency  for 
funds  to  flow  back  to  the  investing  country 
in  the  form  of  earnings  on  investment.  This 
Inward  flow  of  funds  has  an  effect  on  the 
balance  of  payments  similar  to  that  of  in- 
creased exports  Over  a  considerable  period 
of  time,  the  e>cess  of  earnings  on  invest- 
ment over  new  investment  expenditures  is 
likely  to  lead  to  increased  U.S.  expenditures 
on  imports.  A  country  that  engages  in  large- 
scale  foreign  investment  over  a  considerable 
period  of  time  can  expect  that  eventually  its 
merchandise  imports  will  tend  to  increase 
relative  to  its  merchandise  exports.  This  is 
because  the  Investing  country  receives  re- 
turns on  its  Investments,  the  anticipation  of 
which  was  the  reason  for  investing  in  the 
first  place. 

Foreign  Investment  Is  also  advantageous 
to  recipient  countries  because  it  facilitates 
economic  development  and  expansion.  Eco- 
nomic development  of  the  less-developed 
areas  of  the  world  for  some  time  has  been  an 
important   objective   of   U.S.   foreign   policy 

Beginning  in  1965.  American  companies 
were  asked  to  cooperate  in  a  voluntary  pro- 
gram of  restraint  in  direct  foreign  Investment 
to  mitigate  the  persistent  balance-of-pay- 
menis  deficit  and  the  consequent  drain  on 
U.S.  gold  reserves.  It  is  reported  that  possibly 
as  many  as  nine  hundred  companies  co- 
operated to  slow  down  or  postpone  projects 
abroad  to  ciub  voluntarily  the  dollar  outflow 
and  finance  through  foreign  borrowing  and 
other  measures. 

With  the  balance-of-payments  problem 
persisting,  on  January  1,  1968,  the  President 
announced  stringent  mandatory  restrictions 
on  direct  Investments.  A  complete  mora- 
torium was  Imposed  on  new  capital  transfers 
to  Continental  Europe  and  South  Africa  (ex- 


Source:  Survey  ol  Current  Business,  November  1966. 
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eluding  Oreat  Britain,  Greece,  and  Turkey) 
for  direct  Investment,  together  with  a  cut- 
back in  other  areas  and  forced  repatriation 
of  earnings.  This  was  coupled  with  an  order 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  to  tighten  voluntary 
restrictions  by  financial  institutions  on  for- 
eign lending. 

All  of  this  was  done  through  an  Executive 
Order  based  on  the  1917  Trading  with  the 
Enemy  Act  (still  on  the  statute  books)  and 
the  special  emergency  powers  of  the  Execu- 
tive during  the  never-terminated  Korean 
war  emergency.  Tbe  Act  authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent In  case  of  war  or  a  declared  state  of 
emergency  to  restrict  foreign  transactions  In 
any  way  deemed  necessary. 

Concern  has  been  expresised  In  both  trade 
and  financial  circles  over  the  Investment 
restrictions.  Undoubtedly  some  action  was 
necessary  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and 
the  action  taken  was  probably  thought  to 
be.  from  a  practical  as  well  as  psychological 
point  of  view,  the  least  harmful  of  all  possi- 
bilities to  our  International  posture.  Finan- 
cial experts  generally  believe  it  will  help 
the  balance-of-payments  problem  In  the 
short  run  although.  In  the  long  run.  It  will 
cut  Investment  Income.*'  The  Importance  of 
this  Income  factor  Is  Illustrated  in  a  calcu- 
lation by  Piquet:  "If  you  add  the  amount 
of  money  that  Americans  sent  abroad  over 
the  past  thirteen  years  in  the  form  of  new 
direct  private  investment  and.  In  a  column 
alongside  of  it  how  much  Americans  collected 
over  those  thirteen  years  on  that  cumula- 
tive investment,  in  the  form  of  dividends, 
royalties,  et  cetera,  you  will  come  up  with 
a  plus  bal:ince  of  $19  billion.  Restricting  such 
Investment  is  truly  tantamount  to  'killing 
the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs.' " " 
There  is  good  reason,  therefore,  for  concern 
over  the  possible  long-run  extension  of  in- 
vestment  controls. 

The  impact  of  Investment  restrictions  on 
trude  remains  to  be  seen.  As  Polk  has  pointed 
out,  there  is  a  close  relationship  between 
investment  and  International  trade:  "More- 
over, when  International  trade — especially  In 
the  case  of  the  United  States — Is  seen  in 
proper  relation  to  production  abroad,  very 
serious  doubt  Is  cast  upon  the  workability  of 
any  trade  policy  initiative,  such  as  export 
expansion,  unless  taken  In  compatible  rela- 
tion to  policy  initiatives  pertaining  to  the 
entire  range  of  our  foreign  production — 
here  namely  the  encouragement  of  invest- 
ment In  production  abroad."  ** 

In  the  past.  U.S.  producers  have  had  the 
choice  of  exporting  to  expand  markets  or 
Inveetlng    in    production    facilities    abroad. 


The  result  has  been  a  rapid  growth  In  U.S. 
investment  abroad,  and  this  has  been  the 
most  dynamic  force  In  the  great  expansion 
of  world  trade.  It  has  not  only  produced 
sales  about  five  times  the  value  of  our  ex- 
ports but  has  been  responsible  for  at  least 
25  per  cent  of  our  exports.  Any  long-run 
extension  of  the  restriction  In  Investment 
abroad  could  not  only  slow  down  the 
growth  of  world  trade  but  also  curtail  our 
own  exports. 

INTEBNATIONAL     TRAOX     AND     THE     BALANCE     OF 
PAYMENTS 

Merchandise  trade  Is  the  largest  single  Item 
In  the  International  accounts  and  contrib- 
utes the  most  Important  foreign  exchange 
earnings  of  the  country.  Exports  provide  for- 
eign exchange  equal  to  the  total  dollar  vol- 
ume of  sales,  while  production  abroad  from 
U.S.  Investment  returns  foreign  exchange 
only  to  the  extent  of  profits  sent  back  to 
Investors.  Although  the  borrowing  and 
lending  of  funds  ^ilSp^ayments  for  such  serv- 
ices as  shipping  aiur  Insurance  are  important, 
their  magnitude  is  dwarfed  by  merchandise 
exports  and  imports.  In  the  United  States 
merchandise  exports  account  for  about  64 
per  cent  of  all  receipts  from  abroad,  while 
merchandise  Imports  account  for  more  than 
half  of  the  country's  payments  abroad — re- 
ceipts and  payments  being  on  both  govern- 
ment and  private  account.  The  remainder 
of  the  receipts  are  principally  returns  on 
American  Investments  abroad,  foreign  funds 
seeking  long-term  investment  In  the  United 
States,  and  travel  and  transportation,  while 
the  remainder  on  the  payments  side  is  ac- 
counted for  by  support  of  the  U.S.  military 
establishments  abroad.  nonmiUtary  foreign 
aid,  travel  and  transportation,  and  new  for- 
eign investments. 

The  exports  and  imports  of  a  country 
are  interrelated  even  though  the  merchan- 
dise exports  and  merchandise  imports  of 
a  country  seldom  are  in  exact  balance  with 
each  other.  The  total  monetary  out-payments 
of  the  nationals  of  a  country,  however,  tend 
to  be  balanced  by  their  total  in-payments. 
Payments  received  from  foreigners  for  serv- 
ices rendered,  such  as  transportation  and 
insurance,  have  the  same  effect  on  a  coun- 
try's international  payments  as  merchandise 
exports,  vhlle  purchases  by  the  nationals 
of  a  country  of  the  services  of  foreigners  have 
the  same  effect  as  payments  made  for  mer- 
chandise Imports. 

A  country  can  have  an  excess  of  either 
merchandise  exports  or  merchandise  Im- 
ports over  a  considerable  period  of  time,  pro- 
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vided  other  payments  offset  the  excess.  Thus, 
Ihrmighout  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  United  Kingdom's  merchandise 
importi  exceeded  lU  merchandise  exports 
because  Britons  were  receiving  large  sums 
m  the  form  of  Interest  and  dividends  on  in- 
vestments  previously  made  by  them  In  other 
countries.  The  excess  of  receipts  over  outgo 
was  used  by  them  to  import  the  food  antl 
other  consumption  goods  that  made  their 
high  standard  of  living  possible. 

The   over-all   balance-of-payments   deficit 
,or  surplus)  can  be  shown  in  different  ways^ 
The    tvJo    most   usual    approaches,    both    of 
which  are  shown  In  the  official  figures  of  the 
U  S  Department  of  Commerce,  are  known  as 
the  "liquidity"  concept  and  the  "official  set- 
tlements" concept.  „„„irf.t„ 
The  balance,   computed   on  the  liquidity 
basis,  is  measured  by  changes    "US    offi- 
cial reserve  assets  and  In  liquid  liabilities  t« 
all  foreigners.  It  includes  as  liabilities,  which 
are  a  potential  drain  on  US    monetary  re- 
servee    all  short-term  liabilities  to  foreign- 
ers, private  as  well  as  those  payable  to  for- 
eign monetary  authorities.  It  does  not  In- 
clude  U.S.    private   short-term   holdings   as 
an  offsetting  asset  entry,   however,   on   the 
theory  that  the  U.S.  Government  exercises  no 
direct  control  over  them  and  therefore  can- 
not mobilize  them  in  support  of  the  dollar 
In  an  emergency.                                 ».  .  ,      * 
The  balance,  computed  on  the  official  set- 
tlement  basis,   is   measured   by   changes   In 
U  S     official    reserve    assets,    together    with 
changes  in  liquid  and  certain  nonliquid  lia- 
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blllUes  to  foreign  official  a««n<=*^;"!"*,n flows 
concept  foreign  short-term  capital  Infiows 
are  Included,  Is  are  U.S.  short-term  outward 
capital  flows,  as  regular  transactions.  Ac- 
cording to  this  concept,  the  large  Inflows  of 
foreign  commercial  bank  funds  in  recent 
years  have  represented  predominantly  mar- 
ket-oriented business  phenomena. 

The  United  States  has  had  deficits  in  its 
international  accounte  every  year,  with  only 
one   exception,    since    1950^  Unlike    Western 
Europe  after  World  War  II.  and  unlike  the 
situation    prevailing    in    the    less-developed 
countries  today,  the  United  States  has  ample 
producUve  capacity  to  make  up  the  differ- 
ence between  American  expenditures  abroad 
and  American  receipts  from  foreigners.  It  is 
obvious    from    the   magnitudes   involved    (a 
GNP  of  well  over  $800  billion,  compared  *'ith 
balance-of-payments  deficits  of  between  $ K3 
billion  and  $4  billion  a  year)    that  the  dif- 
ficulty does  not  arise  from  lack  of  economic 
strength.  It  Is.  rather,  a  technical  problem 
in   the   international   balancing   mechanism 
and  evidences  lack  of  willingness  by  govern- 
ments to  allow  their  national  economies  to 
adjust   to  each   other   through   the   interna- 
tional flow  of  capital  and  trade. 

During  the  period  between  World  War  I 
and  World  War  II  countries  experienced  the 
difficulties  of  widely  varying  exchange  rates. 
Countries  vied  with  each  other  to  depreci- 
ate the  exchange  values  of  their  currencies 
so  as  to  expand  exports  while  trying  to  cur- 
tail imports.  The  result  was  that  interna- 
tional commerce  became  hazardous  and  its 
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volume  cfVindled.  The  desire  for  ftfWe  ex- 
change rates  became  so  strong  that  nxea 
exchange  rates  became  the  very  foundation 
of  the  international  Monetary  Fund,  which 
was  established  by  international  agreement 

in  1944 

With  currencies  pegged  at  fixed  ratios  rela- 
tive to  each  other  and  with  all  sorts  of  ob- 
stacles   impeding    the    international    move- 
ment of  goods  and  capital  (so  as  not  to  in- 
terfere with  domestic  policies  deemed  neces- 
sary to  assure  national  economic  growth  and 
lull    employment),    it    becomes    exceedingly 
difficult  to  keep  the  international  accounts 
of  all  countries  in  balance  with  each  other, 
in    most    years    the    balance-of-payments 
deficit  of  the  United  States  has  been  con- 
siderably smaller  on  the  official  settlements 
basis  than  on  the  liquidity  b^sis.  On  either 
basis    the  over-all  deficit*  in  1965  and  1966 
were  considerably  smaller  than  in  the  years 
immediately  preceding.  In  fact.  In  1966  there 
was  a  balance-of-payments  surplus  of  some 
$200  million  on  the  official  settlements  basis, 
in  1967.  however,  the  deficit  on  both  bases 
widened  markedly  to  $3.6  billion   and  $3.4 
billion,  respectively. 

in  the  first  quarter  of  1968.  the  deficit  oii 
a  "liquidity  basis  declined,  after  seasonal 
'idiustment,  to  $600  million  from  $1,845  mil- 
;;^i.'rthe  fourth  quarter  of  1967.  On  an 
official  reserve  transaction  basis,  the  balance 
after  seasonal  adjustment,  in  the  first  quar- 
ter of  '68,  showed  a  deficit  of  $520  million 
compared  with  $1,220  million  In  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1967.'" 


TABLE  30.     US.  BALANCE  OF  INTERNATIONAL  PAYMENTS.  1960-67 
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Long-term  investment... 

Direct 

Portfolio,  bank,  and  oil^. 
Short  term 


G.S.  Government  transactions. 


Loans  and  iiinis  *- 
Military  (net) ». . .  - 


"Errors  and  omissions 
Another  transactions'. 


Balance  (liquidity  basis)'. . .  -   .  -^  ■ 
Balance  (official  settlements  basis)  K 
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ports  on  an  f.o.b.  basis,  to' include  estimated 
msurance  and  freight  for  comparability  with 
the  import  statistics  of  other  countries.  A  dis- 
cuss^^of   this   question   will   be   found    m 
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source:  Survey  ot  Current  Business,  June  .966  and  March  1968. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk.  "ThePrice 
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Also,  Executive  Branch  Statement,  "Eval- 
uating the  Effects  of  Direct  Investment  on 
Exports,"  Compendium  of  Paper*  on  Legia- 
lative  Oversight  Review  of  VJ.  Trade  Pol- 


icies. Committee  on  Finance,  United  States 
Senate  (February  7,  1968),  Volume  1,  pages 
373-380. 
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sentatives (January  23,  25,  30,  31,  February  1. 
1968).  page  116. 

^■Data  supplied  by  Dr.  Howard  S.  Piquet, 
consulting  economist.  For  elaboration  of  this 
point,  see  statement  by  Howard  S.  Piquet, 
"The  U.S.  Balance-of -Payments  Deficit:  Ail- 
ment or  Symptom?",  Removal  of  Gold  Cover, 
page  127. 

"Executive  Branch  Statement.  Compen- 
dium of  Papers  on  Legislative  Oversight  Re- 
view of  U.S.  Trade  Policies.  Committee  on 
Finance.  United  States  Senate  (February  7. 
1968) .  Volume  1,  page  324. 

'•  See.  in  this  connection,  discussion  be- 
tween Judd  Polk  and  Congressman  W.  E. 
Brock.  Removal  of  Gold  Cover.  Hearings  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. House  of  Representatives  (January  23, 
25.  30.  31.  February  1.  1968) .  pages  227-228. 

"Mr.  Brock.  Mr.  Polk,  first  off,  would  you 
say  ngaln,  what  was  our  total  Investment 
overseas? 

Mr.  Polk.  We  estimate  it  Is  around  $115 
billion.  When  I  say  estimate*,  we  have  a  fairly 
firm  basU  through  1965.  that  this  has  been 
updated  by  inspection. 

"Mr.  Brock.  What  Is  the  output,  the  pro- 
duction output,  the  sales  of  thoee  Invest- 
ment overseas? 

"I*-.  Polk.  I  estimate  that  at  $165  billion, 
currently,  with  the  provUo  that  there  U  a 
large  possible  margin  of  error  In  an  estimate 
based  on  what  we  know  about  manufacturing 
concerns,  which  represent  only  about  a  third 
of  total  direct  investment  abroad,  and  about 
one-sixth  of  the  grand  total  Investment. 
Nonetheless.  I  think  this  Is  a  fairly  good  fig- 
ure. 

"Mr.  Brock.  That  would  be  the  gross  Inter- 
national product  on  an  annual  basis? 

"Mr.  Polk.  Yes.  I  wouldn't  want  to  overdo 
the  analogy.  It  Is  not  of>erated  like  a  coun- 
try. This  is  cooperative  prcxluction.  scattered 
around  the  world.  But  in  magnitude,  it  is  In 
that  order. 

"Mr.  Brock.  What  are  the  profits  on  those 
Investments  (Polk  estimated  $115  billion. 
Also  estimated  sales  of  Investments  or  pro- 
duction abroad  at  $165  billion,  although  this 
Is  subject  to  large  possible  margin  of  error) 
on  that  production  or  Sales,  or  provisions  of 
services? 

"Mr.  Polk.  By  and  large,  10  per  cent  is  a 
fair  figure. 

"Mr.  BtocK.  You  are  talking  about  $16.5 
billion.  Of  this,  the  annual  return  to  this 
country  U  something  In  the  neighborhood 
of  $6  bllUon? 

"Mr.  Polk.  That  Is  correct. 
"Mr.  Brock.  So  we  are  reinvesting  $10  bil- 
lion a  year  from  our  profits  overseas? 
"Mr.  Polk.  Probably. 

"Mr.  Brock.  In  addition,  we  are  also  Invest- 
ing around  $4  billion  from  this  country  a 
year,  aren't  we?  What  is  the  capital  Invest- 
ment out? 

"Mr.  Polk.  Around  3'^  now,  In  direct  In- 
vestment. 

"Mr.  Brock.  So  we  have  10  over  there,  plus 
3',^ — $13.5  billion  per  year  now  on  those 
Investments.  That  Is  $13.5  billion.  If  we  get  a 
10  per  cent  return,  that  would  mean  close  to 
$1.5  billion  net  profit  we  would  make  next 
year  on  the  Investments  we  are  going  to 
make  this  year? 

"Mr.  Polk.  Yes,  sir;  counting  only  the 
profit  on  new  investment.  Total  earning  on 
all  our  Investment  would  be  10  times  that 
amount.  And  profits  repatriated  are  cur- 
rently In  the  range  of  $6  biUion  a  year." 
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SeLmen  across  the  country. 

X  have  had  the  privilege  of  snowing 
Hov^Sd  Samuels  for  the  past  6  years  and 
hel  clear^ra  public  servant  who  is  con- 
cerned about  the  present  welfare  and  the 
$Se  direction  of  the  Nation^ 

RM-ently    Under    Secretary    Samueis 

Sd.  better  life  tot  every  Anrenean  I 

IS  THE  ANSWER  "MORE  PUBLIC  SPENDINO"? 

(By  Howard  J.  Samuels) 

question  of  American  !"«  t°°*y  *  without 
country  is  doing  as  much  '^J}^^Z^omS 
jeopardizing  the  soundness  of  the  economy 
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randum.  Senator  Dlrkjen.  S«nAt«  Minority 
L«adpr,  on  Need  (or  InvesUgatton  and  Public 
Hearings  on  Administration  of  Customs,  Tar- 
iffs and  Trade  Agreements  Legislation  (Feb- 
ruary 15.  1987);  Compendium  of  Papers  on 
Legislative  Oversignt  Review  of  VS.  Trade 
Policy,  Committee  on  Finance,  United  States 
Senate  (February  7,  1967),  Volume  1.  page* 
69-63:  Volume  2.  pages  713.  717.  571.  606,  606. 
619,  654,  687,  738:  Issues  and  Objectives  of 
U  S.'  foreign  Trade  Policy.  Compendium  of 
Statements  submitted  to  the  Sut>commltte« 
on  Foreign  Economic  Policy  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Conunlttee  (September.  1967).  page 
i;J3:  The  Future  of  US  Foreign  Trade  Policy, 
Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on  For- 
eign Economic  Policy  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  (July  11-20,  1967),  Volume  1. 
page  206. 

•J.  R.  Meade.  The  Balance  of  Payments, 
Oxford  University  Press  (latest  printing, 
1966) .  Volume  1.  page  32. 

'  J.  P.  Young,  Ttie  International  Economy, 
Ronald  Preaa   (1963  edition),  page  269 

"  R.  O.  D.  Allen.  London  School  of  Eco- 
nomics, and  J.  E.  Ely,  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
US.  Department  of  Commerce,  International 
Trade  Statistics,  John  Wiley  it  Sons,  New 
York  (1953),  Chapter  5.  "Valuation."  by  J  E. 
Ely  and  ^.yi.  PetruzelU. 

"  Compc/idium  of  Papers  on  Legislative 
Oversight  Review  of  U.S.  Trade  Policies.  Com- 
mittee on  Finance.  United  States  Senate 
(February  7,  1968).  Volume  2.  Page  717. 

"  Statement  by  John  W.  HIgbt.  Executive 
Director.  Committee  (or  a  National  Trade 
Policy.  Compendium  of  Papers  on  Legislative 
Oversight  Review  of  US.  Trade  Policies, 
Committee  on  Finance.  United  States  Senate 
(February  7.  1968).  Volume  2.  page  536. 

"Highlights  of  U.S.  Erports  and  Import 
Trade.  U  S.  Department  of  Commerce.  De- 
cember. 1967.  page  Iv. 

"  Senator  Everett  Dlrksen.  "The  Need  for 
Investigation  and  Public  Hearings  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  by  Way  of  Leg- 
islative Oversight  of  the  Administration  of 
US.  Customs.  Tariff,  and  Trade  Agreements 
Legislation."  (February  15.  1967).  page  2: 
Senator  Russell  Long.  "The  Need  for  a  Reap- 
praisal of  U.S.  International  Economic  Pol- 
icies." before  Synthetic  Organic  Chemical 
Manufacturers  Asooctation.  (December  7. 
1967).  page  4;  Dr  Roy  Relerson.  Senior  Vice 
President  and  Economist.  Bankers  Trust 
Company.  "The  Federal  Reserve  in  1968 — 
Point  of  View"  (January  8.  1968).  page  4; 
R.  O.  Wlngerter.  President.  Llbby-Owens- 
Ford  Glass  Co.  Compendium  of  Papers  on 
Legislative  Oversight  Renew  of  U.S.  Trade 
Policies.  Committee  on  Finance.  United 
States  Senate  (February  7.  1968).  Volume  2. 
page  606. 

"  Statement  by  Dr.  Harry  P.  Ouenther, 
Dean.  Georgetown  University.  School  of  Bus- 
iness Administration.  Compendium  of  Papers 
on  Legislative  Oversight  Review  of  US  Trade 
Policies.  Committee  on  Finance.  United 
States  Senate  (February  7.  1968),  Volume  2. 
page  654. 

•■'•  In  this  connection,  see  Statement  by 
J.  W.  CuUlton,  Compendium  of  Papers  on 
Legislative  Oversight  Review  of  U.S.  Trade 
Policies.  Committee  on  Finance.  United 
States  Senate  (February  7.  1968).  Volume  2. 
page  634:  also.  St.itement  of  N.  R.  Danlellan. 
President.  International  Economic  Policy 
Association.  The  Future  of  U.S.  Foreign 
Trade  Policy.  Hearings  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Foreign  Economic  Policy  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  (July  11-20. 
1967).  Volume  I.  pages  205-207. 

'"Statement  by  Lawrence  Witt  and  Ver- 
non Sorenson.  "Problems  of  Agricultural 
Products  In  World  Trade."  Issues  and  Objec- 
tives of  VS.  Foreign  Trade  Policy,  A  Com- 
pendium of  Statemenu  submitted  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Conunlttee  (Septem- 
ber. 1967).  pages  170.  171. 

Statement  by  Lawrence  W.  Witt.  Profes- 
sor of  Agricultural  Economics.  Michigan 
State  University,  The  Future  of  V.S.  Foreign 
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Trade  Policy.  Hearings  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Foreign  Eocnomlc  Policy  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  (July  11-20, 
1967).   Volume   1.   page  253. 

"  Compendium  of  Papers  on  Legislative 
Oversight  Review  of  V  S  Trade  Policies,  Com- 
mittee on  Finance.  United  States  Senate 
(February  7.  1968).  Volume  2.  page  672. 

"Statement  by  John  A.  Schnlttker.  Under 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  Future  of  US. 
Foreign  Trade  Policy.  Hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  (July 
11-20.  1967).  Volume  1.  page  29 

•St.Ttement  of  N  R.  Danlellan.  President. 
International  Economic  Policy  Association. 
The  Future  of  VS.  Foreign  Trade  Policy. 
Volume  1.  page  208. 

-■"  On  this  latter  point,  see  J  P.  Young. 
The  International  Economy.  Ronald  Press 
(1963).  Third  Edition,  page  646 

-'  Lawrence  Witt  and  Vernon  Sorenson. 
"Problems  of  Agricultural  Products."  Issues 
and  Objectives  of  U.S.  Foreign  Trade  Policy. 
A  Compendium  of  Statements  submitted  to 
the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Economic  Pol- 
icy of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  (Sep- 
tember. 1967).  page  172. 

■^  Statement  of  John  A.  Schnittker,  Under 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  Future  of  U.S. 
Foreign  Trade  Policy.  Hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  (July  11-20, 
1967) .  Volume  I.  page  34. 

"  Statement  of  N.  R  Danlellan.  President. 
International  Economic  Policy  Association. 
The  Future  of  US.  Foreign  Trade  Policy. 
Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on  For- 
eign Economic  Policy  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  (July  11-20.  1967).  Volume  I. 
page  201. 

»•  See  discussion.  The  Future  of  US.  For- 
eign Trade  Policy.  Hearings  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Foreign  Economic  Policy  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  (July  11-20, 
1967) .  Volume  I,  pages  39-64. 

"Statement  of  John  A.  Schnittker.  Under 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  ibid  .  page  33. 

■"  See  Executive  Branch  Statement.  Com- 
pendium of  Papers  on  Legislative  Oversight 
Review  of  U.S.  Trade  Policies.  Committee  on 
Finance.  United  States  Senate  (February  7, 
1968) .  Voliime  1.  page  335. 

»•  Statement  of  William  M.  Roth.  Presi- 
dent's Special  Representative  for  Trade  Ne- 
gotiations. The  Future  of  US.  Foreign  Trade 
Policy.  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Foreign  Economic  Policy  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  (July  11-20.  1967).  Vol- 
ume I.  page  44. 

*  For  further  comment  on  this  point,  see 
The  Future  of  U.S.  Foreign  Trade  Policy, 
Volume  I.  pages  205-216:  also.  Removal  of 
Gold  Cover,  Hearings  before  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives (January  23.  25,  30,  31  and  Feb- 
ruary 1.  1968).  page  301. 

^Howard  S.  Piquet.  "Aid.  Trade  and  the 
Tariff"  (1953). 

"  W.  Salant  and  B.  Vaccara.  "Import  Lib- 
eralization and  Employment"  (1961). 

•'  Judd  Polk.  United  SUtes  Council  of  the 
International  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Inc.. 
"U.S.  Exporu  m  Relation  to  VS.  Production 
Abroad."  Issues  and  Objectives  of  U.S.  For- 
eign Trade  Policy.  A  Compendium  of  State- 
ments submitted  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Economic  Policy  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  (September.  1967),  pages 
110.  111. 

■'■  Judd  Polk.  Issues  and  Objectives  of  U.S. 
Foreign  Trades  Policy.  A  Compendium  of 
Statements  submitted  to  the  Subcommittee 
on  Foreign  Economic  Policy  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  (September.  1967) ,  page 
113. 

See  also.  Statement  of  William  Dlebold, 
Jr..  Future  Negotiating  Issues  and  Policies 
In  Foreign  Trade."  Ibid,  pages  15-18. 

Also.  Executive  Branch  Statement.  "Eval- 
uating the  Effects  of  Direct  Investment  on 
Exports."  Compendium  of  Paper*  on  Legis- 
lative Oversight  Review  of  UJ.  Trade  PoU 
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ides.  Committee  on  Finance.  United  States 
Senate  (February  7.  1968).  Volume  1.  pages 
373^80. 

**  Statement  by  George  Ball.  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State.  The  Future  of  U.S.  Foreign 
Trade  Policy,  Hearings  before  the  Subcom- 
tnlttee  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  (July  11-20, 
1967).  Volume  I,  page  298. 

»•  SUtement  by  N  R.  Danlellan,  President. 
International  Economic  Policy.  Removal  of 
Gold  Cotyer,  Hearings  before  the  Comnjlttee 
on  Banking  and  Currency.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives (January  23.  25.  30,  31.  February  1, 
1968).  page  116. 

■'•  Data  supplied  by  Dr.  Howard  S.  Piquet, 
consulting  economist  For  elaboration  of  this 
point,  see  statement  by  Howard  S.  Piquet. 
"The  US  Balance-of-Payments  Deficit:  Ail- 
ment or  Symptom?".  fieTnorol  of  Gold  Cover, 
page  127. 

••  Executive  Branch  Statement,  Compen- 
dium of  Papers  on  Legislative  Oversight  Re- 
view of  U.S.  Trade  Policies,  Committee  on 
Finance.  United  States  Senate  (February  7. 
1968).  Volume  1.  page  324. 

"  See.  In  this  connection,  discussion  be- 
tween Judd  Polk  and  Congressman  W.  E. 
Brock.  Removal  of  Gold  Cover,  Hearings  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. House  of  Representatives  (January  23, 
25.  30.  31.  February  1,  1968),  pages  227-228. 

"Mr.  BaocK.  Mr.  Polk,  first  off.  would  you 
say  ngaln.  what  was  our  total  Investment 
overseas? 

"Mr.  Polk.  We  estimate  It  Is  around  $115 
billion.  When  I  say  'estimate',  we  have  a  fairly 
firm  basis  through  1965,  that  this  has  been 
updated  by  inspection. 

"Mr.  Brock.  What  Is  the  output,  the  pro- 
duction output,  the  sales  of  those  Invest- 
ment overseas? 

"Mr.  Polk.  I  estimate  that  at  $165  billion, 
currently,  with  the  proviso  that  there  Is  a 
large  possible  margin  of  error  In  an  estimate 
based  on  what  we  know  about  manufacturing 
concerns,  which  represent  only  at>out  a  third 
of  total  direct  Investment  abroad,  and  about 
one-sixth  of  the  grand  total  Investment. 
Nonetheless.  I  think  this  Is  a  fairly  good  fig- 
ure. 

"Mr.  Bdock.  That  would  be  the  gross  Inter- 
national product  on  an  annual  basis? 

"Mr.  Polk.  Yes.  1  wouldn't  want  to  overdo 
the  analogy.  It  is  not  operated  like  a  coun- 
try. This  Is  cooperative  production,  scattered 
around  the  world.  But  In  magnitude,  it  is  in 
that  order. 

"Mr.  Brock.  What  are  the  profits  on  those 
investmenu  (Polk  estimated  $115  billion. 
Also  estimated  sales  of  Investments  or  pro- 
duction abroad  at  $165  billion,  although  this 
is  subject  to  large  possible  margin  of  error) 
on  that  production  or  sales,  or  provisions  of 
serv'lces? 

"Mr.  Polk.  By  and  large.  10  per  cent  Is  a 
fair  figure. 

"Mr.  Bbock.  You  are  talking  about  $16  5 
billion.  Of  this,  the  annual  return  to  this 
country  Is  something  In  the  neighborhood 
of  $6  blUlon? 

"Mr.  Polk.  That  Is  correct. 

"Mr.  Brock.  So  we  are  reinvesting  $10  bil- 
lion a  year  from  our  profits  overseas? 

"Mr.  Polk.  Probably. 

"Mr.  Brock.  In  addition,  we  are  also  Invest- 
ing around  $4  billion  from  this  country  a 
year,  aren't  we?  What  Is  the  capital  Invest- 
ment out? 

"Mr.  Polk.  Around  3%  now.  In  direct  In- 
vestment. 

"Mr.  Brock.  So  we  have  10  over  there,  plus 
S'.-i — $13.5  billion  per  year  now  on  those 
Investments.  That  Is  $13.5  billion.  If  we  get  a 
10  per  cent  return,  that  would  mean  close  to 
$1.5  billion  net  profit  we  would  make  next 
year  on  the  Investments  we  are  going  to 
make  this  year? 

"Mr.  Polk.  Yea,  sir;  counting  only  the 
profit  on  new  Investment.  Total  earning  on 
all  our  Investment  would  be  10  times  that 
amount.  And  profltB  repatriated  are  cur- 
rently In  the  range  of  $6  billion  a  year." 
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-Compendium  of  Papers  on  Le0slative 
Oversight  Review  of  U.S.  Trade  Policies,  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  United  States  Senate 
(February  7.  1968),  Volume  2,  page  458. 

"Judd  Polk.  "US.  Exports  In  Relation  to 
U.S.  Production  AbroRd."  Issues  and  Objec- 
tives of  U.S.  Foreign  Trade  Policy,  A  Com- 
pendium of  Statements  submitted  to  the 
subcommittee  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  (Septem- 
ber. 1967),  page  112. 

«'  Survey  of  Current  Business,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  (November.  1966) .  page  7. 

«'  See  discussion.  Removal  of  Gold  Cotter, 
Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency.  House  of  Representatives 
(January  23,  25,  30.  31,  February  1.  1968). 
page  227. 

*^  Judd  Polk.  "US.  Exports  In  Relation  to 
US.  Production  Abroad."  Issues  and  Objec- 
tives of  U.S.  Foreign  Trade  Policy.  A  Com- 
pendium of  Statements  submitted  to  the 
subcommittee  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  (Septem- 
ber. 1967).  page  113. 

"  Survey  of  Current  Business,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  (November.  1966),  page 

7. 

"Dr.  Gottfried  Haberler.  Professor,  Inter- 
national Trade.  Harvard  University.  "Reflec- 
tions on  the  U.S.  Balance  of  Payments." 
Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust  Company  Bul- 
letin (March.  1968). 

"Howard  S.  Piquet.  Remoi'Ol  of  Gold 
Cover,  Hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency.  House  of  Representa- 
tives (January  23.  25,  30,  31  and  Felmiary  1, 
1968).  page  123. 

•"Judd  Polk,  "U.S.  Exports  In  Relation  to 
U  S.  Production  Abroad,"  Issues  and  Objec- 
tives of  U.S.  Foreign  Trade  Policy.  A  Com- 
pendium of  Statements  submitted  to  the 
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HOWARD  SAMUELS  DISCUSSES 
S(X:iAL  PROBLEMS 


HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  21.  1968 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  his 
appointment  as  Under  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce in  November  1967,  Howard  Sam- 
uels has  distinguished  himself  both  in 
the  Commerce  Department  and  in  public 
speeches  on  timely  issues  to  groups  of 
businessmen  across  the  country. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  knowing 
Howard  Samuels  for  the  past  6  years  and 
he  is  clearly  a  public  servant  who  is  con- 
cerned about  the  present  welfare  and  the 
future  direction  of  the  Nation. 

Recently  Under  Secretary  Samuels 
commented  on  pressing  social  problems 
in  an  article  appearing  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  May  28. 1968. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  insert  at 
this  point  the  views  of  my  fellow  New 
Yorker  whose  hopes  for  a  better  America 
and  a  better  life  for  every  American  I 
.share: 


Is  THE  Answer  "More  Public  Spending"? 
(By  Howard  J.  Samuels) 

The  poor  people's  camp-out  in  progress  In 
the  nation's  capital  Is  dramatizing  the  central 
question  of  American  life  today— whether  the 
country  Is  doing  as  much  as  It  can  without 
Jeopardizing  the  soundness  of  the  economy 
on  which  all  progress  depends. 


The  "moral"  case  for  Investing  more  of 
the  nation's  wealth  in  public  needs — educa- 
tion, training,  health,  housing,  pollution  con- 
trol—Is so  apparent  tliat  few  would  disagree. 
But  many  who  admit  the  moral  case  argue 
that  spending  more  for  such  purposes  wo\ild 
be  bad  economics.  It  would  aggravate  Infla- 
tion, weaken  the  dollar,  stunt  economic 
growth,  and  In  the  long  run  kill  the  goose 
that  lays  the  golden  eggs.  Is  this  true? 

As  the  poor  people  were  staking  out  their 
huts  on  the  Mall  the  Commerce  Department 
was  reporting  that  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct for  the  first  quarter— the  measure  ol  the 
nation's  new  wealth— had  increased  by  a 
record  $20  billion.  Clearly  to  me  the  nation  is 
suffering  a  case  of  economic  schizophrenia — 
rising  private  affluence  and  mounting  public 
need.  It  Is  time  to  examine  how  the  nation's 
wealth  Is  being  used,  and  whether  the  "mix" 
between  piivate  and  public  spending  is  right. 

We  have  fallen  Into  the  trap  of  praising 
private  spending  as  economic  virtue — no 
matter  what  the  money  is  spent  for— while 
condemning  public  spending  as  "wasteful." 
Air-conditioning  convertibles  is  considered 
progress,  while  funds  for  Head  Start  are  cut 
back  as  a  luxury  we  cannot  afford. 

The  U.S.  runs  the  risk  of  starving  the 
public  Investment,  in  people  and  resources, 
on  which  much  of  our  future  economic 
growth  depends: 

We  spawn  new  industries  that  need  more 
and  more  skilled  people,  while  a  fourth  of 
the  population  drops  out  of  high  school  be- 
fore graduation. 

The  "help  wanted"  columns  grow  longer 
with  offers  of  technical  Jobs,  while  the  wel- 
fare lists  grow  longer  with  names  of  people 
who  don't  qualify  for  those  Jobs— but  could. 

We  buy  more  and  more  portable  TV  sets 
to  take  to  the  beach — only  to  find  that  the 
water  is  too  polluted  for  swimming. 

PUBLIC    COST 

Answers  to  these  contradictions  must  be 
foimd.  And  while  "more  spending"  Is  not 
the  answer  by  itself.  It  Is  self-deluding  to 
pretend  that  our  public  and  human  needs 
can  be  met  without  public  cost. 

Simply  spurring  the  economy  on  to  greater 
growth  each  year  will  not  solve  the  problems 
of  the  cities  If  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
new  wealth  continues  to  be  poured  into 
motor  boats,  electric  carving  knives  and  cos- 
tume Jewelry— while  the  cities  decay— and 
while  millions  of  people  remain  under- 
educated — and  unmotivated. 

Nor  will  "turning  the  problem  over  to  free 
enterprise"  solve  it.  Private  business  can  and 
should  play  a  much  more  significant  role,  but 
it  should  not  be  expected  to  educate  and 
motivate  four-year-old  ghetto  kids  at  its  own 
expense  any  more  than  It  should  build  mis- 
siles at  its  own  expense. 

II  is  devastating  to  hear  so  much  of  the 
political  dialogue  turn  on  how  much  spend- 
ing should  be  cut,  not  Ju.st  today  but  in  the 
future,  while  public  problems  deepen.  After 
the  Vietnam  war,  the  argument  goes  in  some 
quarters,  taxes  should  be  reduced  a  little 
each  year  as  the  means  of  stimulating 
growth.  There  is  very  little  analysis  of  what 
kind  of  growth,  growth  for  what,  or  even 
whether  that  really  is  the  route  to  growth. 

In  19G4  we  cut  taxes  In  the  interest  of 
stimulating  the  economy,  of  eliminating  the 
"fiscal  drag."  And  the  idea  has  proved  to  be 
valid.  But  we  did  not  give  enough  thought 
to  keeping  taxes  where  they  were  and  stimu- 
lating the  economy  by  Investing  more  In 
public  needs.  It  was  argued  that  higher 
spending  Instead  of  a  tax  cut  would  have 
been  politically  unacceptable;  Congress 
would  never  have  approved.  And  that  may 
be  right.  That  is  why  it  is  Important  to  begin 
a  new  discourse  on  what  our  priorities  for 
the  future  will  be. 

The  time  has  come  to  turn  the  dialogue 
around,  to  examine  In  depth  the  trade-off 
In  both  economic  and  human  terms  between 
futtire  tax  cuts  and  more  public  Investment. 


The  time  Is  coming  when  tliat  kind  of  choice 
win  be  upon  us. 

We  win  have  some  critical  choices  to  make : 
Cut  taxes  and  spend  our  incomes  for  what- 
ever extra  luxuries  we  wish,  or  invest  more 
for  some  of  the  things  we  cannot  buy  as 
iiidivlduals — schools,  parks,  education  of  the 
disadvantaged,  economic  re-development  of 
decaying  areas. 

Increasingly  the  evidence  of  recent  years 
has  pointed  to  the  impressive  economic  g:uns 
from  investment  in  human  development. 
They  are  harder  to  measure  than  Investment 
in  steel  and  concrete,  but  Just  as  real. 

Estimates  by  some  of  our  experts  conclude 
that  about  half  the  growth  In  output  In  the 
last  50  years  has  come  from  Investments  In 
education,  training  and  health. 

Improved  education  in  the  past  few  dec- 
ades has  raised  the  average  quality  of  labor 
by  a  third — quality  that  is  translated  dally 
into  higher  production. 

Or  look  at  the  Investment  In  health.  In 
purely  economic  terms.  Since  the  turn  of 
the  century  the  increase  in  life  expectancy 
has  enlarged  the  work  force  by  25  Vr. 

The  future  capacity  of  this  country  to 
produce  will  depend  more  on  developing 
"human  c.ipital"  than  on  striving  for  new 
peaks  of  affluence.  The  examples  of  Germany 
and  Japan  have  offered  stnklnc  evidence  of 
the  economic  Importance  of  human  capital. 
They  rose  from  ashes  to  affluence  in  less  than 
20  years.  Their  greatest  asset:  an  educated, 
motivated  population. 

This  country  can  no  longer  afford  the 
waste  of  slums  and  ghettos.  A  society  cim- 
not  expect  to  prosper  indefinitely  bedded  in 
social  tension  so  deep  that  it  erupts  ir-to 
riots  as  predictable  as  summer.  But  in  more 
specific  terms,  society  needs  the  productive 
capacities  of  these  people  as  much  as  they 
need  the  help  of  society. 

Few  economic  analysts  fear,  as  they  once 
did.  that  automation  will  flood  the  country 
with  unusable  manpower.  The  foreseeable 
problem  is  one  of  finding  enough  quallfled 
people  for  the  more  demanding  Jobs. 

A  recent  Government  study  predicted  that 
In  the  decade  ending  in  1975  employment 
would  grow  26%.  The  greatest  growth  will 
be  In  Jobs  calling  for  higher  levels  of  educa- 
tion. White  collar  Jobs  are  expected  to  grow 
38' a  while  blue  collar  Jobs  grow  17';  .  Plain 
laboring  Jobs  will  grow  scarcely  at  all. 

We  have  enough  experience  with  man- 
power training  and  retraining  now  to  know 
that  a  high  percentage  of  those  unemployed 
or  under-employed  can  be  fitted  for  existing 
jobs.  There  Is  some  delay  on  the  return,  and 
some  waste  In  the  process;  but  the  return 
when  it  comes  In  Is  manifold. 

A  man  or  woman  salvaged  from  Idleness 
and  welfare  creates  a  double  econonuc  ben- 
efit By  earning  his  own  way  he  saves  the 
public  the  $2,500  It  costs  to  keep  a  family  of 
four  on  welfare,  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
tributes $6,000  to  the  gross  naUonal  product 
by  his  earnings. 

RISK    OP   SLOWING 

Th"  argument  Is  often  made  that  a  dollar 
spent  in  the  public  sector  does  not  have  the 
same  economic  "impact"  as  a  dollar  spent  on 
a  car  TV  set  or  groceries.  Thus  diverting 
funds'  to  public  purposes  risks  slowing  the 
rate  of  economic  growth. 

That  could  happen,  to  some  extent,  if  the 
spending  were  managed  badly.  But  It  need 
not. 

Growth  Is  dependent  on  the  increase  ol 
markets  for  our  output,  on  the  ingenuity  of 
businessmen  and  their  alertness  to  new  op- 
portunities. It  Is  dependent  also  on  main- 
taining investment  incentives  in  the  business 
community  and  a  steady  improvement  In  the 
productive  quality  of  the  labor  source.  None 
of  these  forces  for  growth  need  be  under- 
mined by  a  prudent  shift  of  some  of  our 
extra  annual  output  Into  public  Investment. 
It  would  not  reduce  markets  as  a  whole. 
Whether  a  dollar  Is  spent  by  a  private  con- 
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sumer  or  by  the  government,  the  end  ta  stlU 
the  purchase  of  gooda.  A  dollar  spent  (or 
teacher  training  is  promptly  transformed 
into  purchasing  power  by  the  recipient.  How- 
ever spent,  the  money  still  ends  up  In  the 
cash  registers  of  the  private  sector. 

On  top  of  that.  If  public  spending  help* 
bring  Into  the  main  stream  of  the  economy — 
and  Into  the  masa  market — thoee  people  now 
on  the  fringes  It  creates  a  new  source  of  de- 
mand to  fuel  business  growth. 

And  business  Incentive  would  certainly 
not  be  shot  down  by  the  kind  of  marginal  ex- 
tra taxes  required:  It  Is  not  that  fragile. 

The  whole  conception  of  "more  public 
spending"  Is  too  easily  dismissed  In  boom 
times  like  these  as  being  Inflationary.  It 
would  be,  of  course,  without  taxes  to  pay  for 
It. 

But  there  Is  nothing  Inflationary  about 
channeling  an  Increased  proportion  of  na- 
tional spending  into  the  public  Instead  of  the 
private  sector.  Quite  the  contrary.  Properly 
used,  public  spending  can  help  combat  in- 
flation. 

Certain  sectors  of  the  economy — like  con- 
struction, medical  services— contribute  more 
than  their  share  of  Inflationary  pressure  be- 
cause demand  for  these  services  outstrips 
supply  .Funds  spent  to  develop  workers  and 
build  factories,  or  foster  technological  ad- 
vance, would  alleviate  the  pressure. 

Can  the  U.S.  alTord  to  spend  more  than  It 
doea  for  public  needs  without  taking  a  cut- 
back in  the  standard  of  living?  Clearly  it 
can — as  long  as  the  economy  can  lie  kept 
growing  aa  well  as  it  has  so  far  In  this 
decade. 

We  have  been  growing  at  an  average  rate 
In  real  terms  of  almost  5'',.  a  year.  This 
growth  adds  $35  billion  of  new  wealth  to  the 
economy  each  year,  more  than  the  entire  out- 
put of  Sweden  and  Switzerland  combined.  Of 
that  amount,  some  «20  billion  is  retained  in 
added  private  aCBuence  with  the  rest  going  to 
increase  government  spending  or  business 
investment. 

EXTRA    INVESTMENT 

It  takes  about  half  of  the  $20  billion  to 
keep  the  standard  of  living  where  it  is.  allow- 
ing for  growth  in  population.  If  for  Just  a  few 
years  the  other  $10  billion  were  devoted  to 
extra  Investment  In  public  needs,  within  Ave 
years  the  nation  could  have  available  $50 
billion  more  each  year  for  such  purposes. 

That  would  represent  about  a  50';  gain 
over  the  amounts  of  wealth  consumed  in  1967 
at  all  levels  of  government  excluding  defense: 
perhaps  It  would  not  even  take  that  much  to 
do  the  Job.  And  if  our  Investment  proves 
sound,  our  future  taxes  will  be  less  because 
of  lower  social  costs  and  greater  productivity. 

How  much  extra  taxes  would  It  take?  It  is 
impossible  to  tell  until  future  defense  needs 
are  known.  But  with  the  end  of  Vietnam, 
raising  taxes  Just  half  way  back  to  the  level 
that  prevailed  before  the  1964  tax  cut — or 
keeping  in  force  the  10%  surcharge— would 
probably  be  enough.  It  should  permit  some 
continued  rise  in  the  standard  of  living  and 
a  budget  reasonably  In  balance  at  the  same 
time. 

Spending  by  itself,  of  course,  would  cure 
few  social  Ills.  Doubling  the  money  spent 
on  education  would  not  double  the  results 
if  the  money  were  simply  pumped  Into  the 
same  stale  system.  Spending  more  In  a  wel- 
fare system  as  degrading  as  it  is  bureau- 
cratic would  not  solve  the  problem  of  wel- 
fare. But  fimds  used  creatively — say.  to  res- 
cue children  from  the  cycle  of  poverty  even 
before  kindergarten — Is  something  else.  Gov- 
ernment, With  the  aid  of  the  beet  private  ex- 
perts, would  have  to  analyze  the  problems 
in  depth  and  plan  its  response  Intelligently. 
But  that  can  be  done. 

Any  corporation  with  the  long-range  inter- 
est of  its  stockholders  In  mind  will  pass  up 
some  of  the  dividends  it  could  declare  each 
year  and  Invest  for  tomorrow.  The  nation 
must  do  the  same. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TEN  WEEKS  AS  POSTMASTER 
GENERAL 


June  21f  1968 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NKW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  21.  196S 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  new 
Postmaster  General,  W.  Marvin  Watson, 
has  been  obtaining  a  fast  baptism  In  the 
operation  of  the  Post  Office  Department. 

He  discusses  his  early  impressions  in  a 
guest  editorial  he  has  written  for  the 
June  26  edition  of  the  Federal  Times: 

The  Postal  Sexvice 
(By  Postmaster  General  W.  Marvin  Watson) 

During  the  past  weeks  I  have  visited  more 
than  30  postal  installations  and  greeted  al- 
most 10.000  individual  postal  employes. 

I  wish  I  could  somehow  change  that  last 
figure  to  711.000  For  I  would  very  much  like 
to  meet  each  one  of  you  Individually. 

I  can't  do  that,  of  course.  But  through 
this  flne  publication  I  can  tell  you  what  I 
would  If  I  did  have  the  chance  to  sit  down 
with  each  of  you. 

Last  week,  when  I  spoke  to  the  National 
Press  Club,  my  host  followed  the  tradition 
of  Joshing  the  speaker  by  mentioning  that, 
as  a  deacon  in  the  Baptist  Church.  Instead 
of  being  sworn  in  as  Postmaster  General.  I 
probably  should  have  had  a  total  Immersion 
ceremony. 

I  didn't  have  the  chance  to  tell  him  that 
I  have  been  having  one.  In  the  10  weeks  since 
I  became  Postmaster  General.  I  have  been 
totally  Immersed  in  postal  problems  and 
challenges,  sometimes  a  little  too  deeply  for 
comfort. 

But  I  think  that  is  what  makes  this  posi- 
tion such  an  important  and  exciting  oppor- 
tunity. 

As  I  mentioned  at  that  same  Press  Club 
luncheon,  I  have  come  to  realize  that  the 
postal  service  Is  an  overlooked  cornerstone  of 
democracy. 

We  of  the  postal  system  bear  a  major  re- 
sponsibility, as  federal  employes  and  as  good 
citizens.  I  like  to  think  of  responsibility  as 
an  old-fashioned  American  virtue  which,  in 
the  complex,  dizzying  pace  of  events  today, 
is  too  often  obscured  or  neglected — in  our 
work  and  In  our  lives. 

I  would  decry  any  disintegration  of  respon- 
sibility. I  think  we  ought  to  learn  again  the 
necessity  to  care  about  others  and  to  accept 
our  share  of  responsibility  for  the  world  In 
which  we  live  and  the  conununitles  which 
we  serve. 

The  postal  employe  is  no  less  Important  in 
his  role  as  an  exemplary  citizen  as  well  as  a 
good  worker:  he  serves  the  public  good  as 
well  by  raising  good  children  as  by  swift  de- 
livery of  the  malls. 

My  personal  desire  throughout  my  term 
as  Postmaster  General  Is  to  carry  out  the 
policies  of  President  Johnson  In  the  very 
best  way  I  know  how.  I  accept  fully  my  re- 
sponsibility toward  the  mall  service  and 
toward  my  country,  and  I  Invite  all  postal 
employees  to  share  these  responsibilities  with 
me.  in  their  own  ways,  in  their  own  com- 
munities. 

I  have  seen  first  hand  the  high  quality 
of  our  postal  workers.  I  know  how  well  you 
can  accomplish  whatever  task  you  dedicate 
yourself  to.  During  my  inspections  of  postal 
facilities  I  have  been  deeply  Impressed  by  the 
kind  of  talented,  conscientious  individuals 
who  are  my  fellow  postal  workers.  I  feel  cer- 
tain that  we  have  the  personnel  to  carry  out 
our  responsibilities  as  we  see  them. 

One  of  these  involves  our  new  regulations 
on  the  movement  of  firearms  through  the 
malls.  The  question  of  gun  control  Is  under 
consideration  by  Congress.  Our  new  postal 
rules  are  the  least  we  can  do  to  assist  with 


that  effort,  to  help  President  Johnson  and 
local  law  enforcement  agencies  everywhere 
prevent  the  indiscriminate,  unwholesome 
traffic  Ln  lethal  weapons. 

Enforcement  of  these  regulations  will  de- 
pend upon  our  postal  employes,  and  I  am  cer- 
tain that  I  can  count  upon  your  cooperation 
In  the  name  of  the  common  good  which  de- 
mands such  action. 

Another  responsibility,  one  which  I  would 
like  to  reemphasize,  is  equal  employment 
opportunity.  I  believe  with  President  John, 
son  that  all  of  us  must  share  that  commit- 
ment. We  must  see  to  it  that  every  American 
has  equal  opportunity  to  education,  to  a  Job 
that  suits  his  abilities,  to  a  home  of  his 
choice  and  to  the  full  life  to  which  all  Amer- 
icans are  entitled. 

In  this  endeavor.  I  ask  the  cooperation  of 
every  American.  I  have  requested  that  post- 
masters of  flrst-class  offices  bear  an  even 
greater  share  of  the  load  commensurate  with 
their  positions  as  federal  Installations  heads 
and  community  leaders.  But  equal  oppor- 
tunity in  its  truest  sense  implies  a  universal 
responsibility,  a  participation  by  postmasters, 
employees  and  citizens  alike. 

I  am  convinced  that  more  than  anything 
It  Is  the  everyday  practice  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity that  has  the  greatest  meaning.  It  must 
be  a  continuing  consideration  In  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  us  all. 
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POVERTY  IS  NOT  ALONE  THE  PROB- 
LEM OP  THE  POOR.  BUT  OF  ALL 
PEOPLE,  ARTHUR  GODFREY  DE- 
CLARES WHEN  ADDRESSING  SUB- 
JECT OF  PATRIOTISM 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  21.  1968 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  our 
good  friend,  Arthur  Godfrey,  in  deliver- 
ing a  Memorial  Day  address  in  Carbon- 
dale,  111.,  cogently  discussed  the  changes 
in  patriotism  which  have  developed  in 
our  country.  His  comments  were  timely 
and  perceptive. 

This  famous  pilot,  entertainer,  and 
doer  of  good  deeds  recalled  that,  while  a 
proud  colorbearer  of  his  Boy  Scout 
Troop  during  participation  in  Decora- 
tion Day  ceremonies  in  New  Jersey,  he 
noted  that  a  service  star  flag  was  dis- 
played in  the  front  window  of  almost 
every  home  along  the  parade  route.  He 
deplored  the  tendency  today  not  to  mani- 
fest the  same  reverence  and  display  of 
patriotism. 

Referring  with  vigor  to  our  commit- 
ment in  Vietnam  and  to  the  sacrifices 
being  made  by  our  gallant  soldiers, 
sailors,  marines,  and  airmen  there,  Mr. 
Godfrey  suggested  that  we  talce  our  cue 
from  those  young  patriots  and  do  our 
share  to  build  a  better  world.  In  this 
sense,  he  said,  we  must  realize  that 
racism  is  not  the  problem  of  the  minori- 
ties, but  the  problem  of  all  people,  and 
that  poverty  is  not  alone  the  problem  of 
the  poor  but,  indeed,  is  a  problem  of  the 
well-to-rfo — a  problem  of  all  Americans, 

In  addressing  graduating  classes  in 
West  Virginia,  I  sppke  of  the  task  of 
the  graduates'  generation  to  seek  to  make 
a  reality  of  our  national  aspirations  for 
brotherhood  and  true  racial  equality. 
Much  as  the  distinguished  Mr.  Godfrey 
said  on  the  occasion  of  his  Memorial  Day 


address,  I  noted  that  the  call  to  brother- 
hood is  really  the  call  of  patriotism,  too. 
For  so  long  as  we  deny  to  men  and 
women  jobs  for  reason  of  race  or  ethnic 
origin,  each  of  us  must  live  in  partial 
want.  So  long  as  we  deny  a  home  on  any 
street  in  any  town  or  city  for  reasons 
of  race  or  ethnic  origin,  each  of  us  is 
denied  spiritual  fulfillment. 

I  say,  too,  that  patriotism  will  be  re- 
quired as  the  generation  of  youth  ad- 
dresses the  task  of  developing  a  more 
rational  and  a  wiser  approach  to  the  use 
of  our  boxmtiful  but  not  unlimited  nat- 
ural resources— in  cleaning  our  streams 
and  lakes— in  purifying  our  smog-laden 
air— in  reclaiming  our  eroded  land— and 
In  replenishing  our  depleted  forests.  All 
of  these  will  be  acts  of  patriotism. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  one  of  Arthur 
Godfrey's  admirers  and  one  of  his 
friends,  who  thoroughly  appreciates  the 
fact  that  our  esteemed  colleague  from 
Hawaii  I  Mr.  Inouye]  had  the  gentle- 
man's thought-provcrfcing  and  inspiring 
speech  placed  in  the  Record  of  Wednes- 
day. June  19.  1968.  i 


DIALOG  ON  COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING 


HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

OP   OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  21.  1968 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  most 
Interesting  series  of  articles  was  pub- 
lished by  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
last  April  and  May,  forming  a  "dialog" 
on  collective  bargaining  by  various  lead- 
ers in  industry,  labor,  and  government. 
Many  wise  things — and  some  not  so 
wise — were  said  by  participants  in  this 
"dialog,"  and  I  commend  these  articles 
to  Senators. 

One  of  the  wisest  remarks,  in  my  view, 
was  made  by  Mr.  Theodore  Klieel,  when 
he  said: 

The  best  way  to  minimize  strikes  and  re- 
assure the  public  U  by  improving  the  bar- 
gaining process. 

I  know  we  all  hope  that  labor  and 
management  will  seek  to  do  this. 

I  was  struck  also  by  the  fact  that  all 
but  one  of  the  management  leaders 
quoted  in  these  articles  defended  the 
right  to  strike  as  a  part  of  the  collective 
bargaining  process.  With  one  exception, 
they  opposed  compulsory  arbitration. 

That  is  my  position  also.  I  have  not 
changed.  So  long  as  Wayne  Morse  stays 
in  the  Senate,  he  will  fight  any  attempt 
to  fasten  a  system  of  compulsory  arbi- 
tration into  our  labor  laws. 

I  agree  with  quoted  remarks  of  two 
prominent  labor  leaders  in  this  news- 
paper "dialog."  President  I.  W.  Abel  of 
the  Steelworkers  said: 
We  would  be  hard  put  to  find  anything 
.  .  that  works  as  well  as  our  free  collective 
bargaining  system.  More  than  95  percent  of 
contract  negotiations  are  resolved  har- 
moniously without  a  strike  or  lockout.  It 
would  be  tragic  If  this  process,  which  gen- 
erally works  so  well,  is  tampered  with  be- 
cause of  an  occasional  strike. 
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President  P,  L.  Siemlller,  of  the  Ma- 
chinists, declared: 

strikes  are  not  typical  of  collective  bar- 
gaining. Year  In  and  year  out,  we  reach 
peaceful  settlements  In  87  or  98  per  cent  of 
negotlaUons  with  thousands  of  employers, 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  hour's  produc- 
tion. But  strikes  are  necessary  to  collective 
bargaining.  If  the  employer  knows  that  his 
employees  have  no  recourse— no  right  to 
strike — he  has  no  reason  to  make 
concessions. 

The  public  should  be  aware  of  these 
facts.  They  are  the  essential  bedrock  of 
the  American  system  of  labor-manage- 
ment relations.  Yet  we  do  face  the  prob- 
lem of  the  occasional  strike  that  causes 
wide  disruption— the  so-called  national 
emergency  dispute. 

On  this  topic  the  Christian  Science 
Monitors  "dialog"  also  offers  some  inter- 
esting thoughts.  I  note  that  the  spokes- 
man for  the  railroad  industry,  Mr.  J.  P. 
Hiltz,  Jr.,  does  favor  a  system  of  compul- 
sory arbitration  in  that  industry. 

A  spokesman  for  the  railway  brother- 
hoods, Mr.  G.  E.  Leighty,  chairman  of 
the  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Associa- 
tion, offers  what  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
more  reasonable  approach.  Mr.  Leighty 
is  quoted  as  follows : 

We  in  railroad  labor  are  well  aware  of  the 
fear  that  a  railroad  strike  would  paralyze 
the  national  economy.  But  compulsory  ar- 
bitration is  not  the  answer.  What's  needed 
is  some  practical  alternative  that  would  avoid 
both  economic  paralysis  and  "Big  Daddy" 
government  compulsion  to  force  private  em- 
ployees to  work  for  less  pay  than  they  could 
win  by  their  own  free  efforts. 


Mr.  Leighty,  according  to  the  Monitor, 
suggested  three  possible  altei-natives: 
First.  Allowing  national  railroad  strikes 
that  would  not  interfere  with  the  move- 
ment of  freight  essential  to  the  national 
defeme  and  public  health.  Second.  If 
workers  are  barred  from  striking,  seizure 
of  the  railroads  and  impounding  of  the 
profits  pending  a  voluntary  settlement. 
Third.  Allowing  strikes  limited  to  a  few 
roads,  instead  of  all  of  them,  to  minimize 
the  impact. 

Of  these  alternatives,  the  third  may  be 
the  most  practical,  though  I  would  re- 
mind the  Senate  that  several  Presidents 
have  in  fact  seized  the  railroads  in  the 
course  of  labor  disputes. 

The  word  "deescalation"  has  come 
into  popular  use  in  connection  with 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  Perhaps  the  way 
to  avoid  congressional  intervention  in 
future  railroad  disputes  would  be  to 
deescalate  the  size  of  any  strikes — al- 
though the  best  answer,  of  course,  is  for 
the  parties  to  settle  these  disputes  at 
the  bargaining  table  without  a  strike, 
as  they  have  usually  done. 

I  wish  to  comment  briefly  on  a  few 
other  suggestions  made  in  the  Monitor's 
■dialog."  One  is  the  idea  of  a  labor  court 
to  decide  labor  disputes.  That  i.s  simply 
compulsory  arbitration  under  another 
name:  labor  disputes  cannot  be  strait- 
jacketed  into  courtroom  procedures.  An- 
other proposal  is  to  outlaw  industrywide 
bargaining  or  coordinated  bargaining. 
The  effect  of  that,  as  I  see  it,  is  simply 
to  weight  the  scales  of  law  against  the 
employees  and  in  favor  of  large  cor- 
porate managements. 
A  third  proposal  is  to  put  wage  con- 
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tracts  under  the  antitrust  laws.  This 
harks  back  to  the  old  19th  century  no- 
tion that  labor  unions  are  a  kind  of  con- 
spiracy. It  Ignores  the  fact  that  the  anti- 
trust laws  concern  the  manufacture  and 
pricing  of  commodities.  Unions  are  as 
much  covered  by  them  as  industry  is  now 
pro.scribed  by  the  antitrust  laws. 

The  Clayton  Act  of  1914  specifically 
excluded  the  legitimate  activities  of 
labor  unions  from  the  antitrust  laws 
with  the  declaration: 

The  labor  of  a  human  being  is  not  a  com- 
modity or  article  of  commerce. 

What  was  true  in  1914  about  the  labor 
of  a  human  being  remains  tme  in  1968, 
and  I  see  no  useful  purpose  in  expand- 
ing the  law  to  cover  collective  bargaining. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  newspaper  articles  be  printed  In 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Good  Faith  Stressed — Updated  Bargaining 
Favored 
(Experts  in  labor-management  relations 
have  been  asked  to  respond  to  a  recent 
Christian  Science  Monitor  report  on  collec- 
tive b.irgainlng.  Compiled  by  labor  corre- 
spondent Ed  Townsend.  the  first  of  a  series 
of  dialogues  examines  this  question:  "Is  the 
collective  bargaining  process  outmoded?") 

Hard  and  potentially  critical  bargaining 
ahead  In  a  number  of  major  industries  this 
spring  and  summer  could  send  strike  figures 
skyrocketing  again  this  year. 

New  questions  pop  up  about  collective  bar- 
gaining: Is  it  outmoded?  Does  it  have  a  fu- 
ture—not Just  a  past?  Has  it  developed  into 
massive  power  plays  that  serve  to  bring 
about  major  crises  and  government  inter- 
vention? 

In  a  recent  Interview  in  the  Monitor,  New 
York  labor  lawyer  Theodore  W.  Kheel  was 
asked  whether  he  felt  that  the  collective-bar- 
gaining process  is  doomed. 

"No.  Emphatically  no,"  said  Mr.  Kheel. 
However,   he  said   that   while   he   is   con- 
vinced that  there  is  no  workable  alternative 
to  collective  bargaining,  he  believes  that  the 
process  can  and  should  be  improved. 

E.'sperts  agree  with  Mr.  Kheel  that  free 
collective  bargaining  Is  alive— and  should 
be  kept  that  way.  But  their  responses  to 
questions  by  this  newspaper  indicate  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  about  what  should  be 
done  to  preserve  bargaining  as  a  fair  and 
reasonable  way  of  handling  labor-manage- 
ment relations: 

Peter  J.  PestiUo,  for  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States: 

•Free  collective  bargaining  is  the  best 
device  available  to  organized  labor  and 
management  as  a  means  of  resolving  dif- 
ferences .  .  .  But  collective  bargaining  Is 
in  trouble.  .  .  .  Many  union  leaders  seem  to 
resort  to  strikes  in  order  to  prove  their 
militancy.  Rank  and  file  rejections  of  settle- 
ments and  union  leaders  have  further  handi- 
capped free  collective  bargaining.  Yet  col- 
lective bargaining  is  worth  saving.  .  .  . 

"Mr  Kheel  has  not  offered  what  we  con- 
sider the  only  solution.  Unions  have  simply 
been  allowed  to  grow  too  powerful.  Add  to 
this  government  interference  on  the  umon 
side  and    our   labor   laws    (that)    favor 

unions.  ...  To  succeed,  collective  bargain- 
ing requires  parties  of  comparable  strength 
operating  under  the  same  set  of  rules.  To- 
day's double  standard  labor  laws  do  not 
permit  this.  "We  believe  they  must  be 
changed.  .  .  .  When  the  law  begins  to  oper- 
ate the  same  way  for  business  and  labor, 
collective,  bargaining  should  work  as  we 
expect." 
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Arthur  J.  Goldberg.  United  States  ambas- 
sador to  the  United  Nations,  former  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  before  the  counsel  for  AFL- 
CIO  and  the  United  Steel  workers : 

"The  state  of  labor-management  relations 
Is.  by  and  large,  good.  It  is  only  a  myth  that 
the  basic  relationship  between  management 
and  labor  Is  one  of  all-out  conflict  and  that 
every  agreement  Is  a  mere  truce  before  the 
next  battle. 

"This  hasn't  always  been  so.  but  whatever 
changes  may  come  In  technology.  In  the 
labor  force  and  In  the  organization  of  Indus- 
trial production,  I  believe  certain  funda- 
mentals will  remain.  Just  as  political  democ- 
racy has  survived  vast  social  changes  .  .  . 
so  I  expect  that  the  fundamentals  of  Indus- 
trial democracy  will  survive  .  .  .  and  the 
nation  will  continue  to  depend  primarily 
upon  free  collective  bargaining  as  the  best 
safeguard  of  the  Interests  of  workers,  man- 
agement and  the  public. 

"But  collective  bargaining  Is  not  a  tidy, 
logical  system.  No  system  can  possibly  be 
tidy  and  logical  which  depend  essentially 
upon  a  freely  negotiated  compromise  be- 
tween opposing  principles." 

Ambassador  Goldberg  concluded.  In  "per- 
sonal views."  that  the  fact  management  and 
labor  are  able  to  do  this  "with  almost 
monotcrtious  regularity,  however  illogical  the 
results  rffay  often  appear,  Is  one  of  the  great- 
est strengths  of  our  free  American  system." 

J.  W.  Keener,  president.  B.  P.  Goodrich 
Company : 

"I  would  certainly  agree  that  collective 
barganing  Is  not  dead  On  the  other  hand. 
I  think  It  should  be  recognized  that  the  col- 
lective bargaining  process  is  in  real  danger 
of  being  severely  undermined  by  some  cur- 
rent trends  and  events.  Of  these,  I  believe 
the  most  serious  ...  Is  the  callous  disre- 
gard on  the  part  of  too  many  union  leaders 
lor  ithe  total  responsibilities  which  parties 
to  -kny  collective  barganing  negotiations 
must  share." 

Carl  Hageman.  vice-president.  Union  Car- 
bide Corporation: 

"The  labor  crisis  today  does  not  result 
from  a  failure  of  the  collective  bargaining 
process.  Rather,  it  results  from  the  exces- 
sive power  of  labor  unions  to  magnify  the 
impact  of  infrequent  breakdowns  in  this 
process  and  to  achieve  Inflationary  settle- 
ments. Responsibility  for  these  develop- 
ments lies  not  only  with  certain  unions  but 
with  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  and 
the  courts." 

William  P.  May,  chairman.  American  Can 
Company,  chairman  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturer  Industrial  Relations 
Committee; 

■Where  a  labor-management  relationship 
exists,  free  collective  bargaining  is  the  best 
method  for  deternaining  wages,  hours,  and 
working  conditions  compatible  with  demo- 
cratic ideals  and  the  most  effective  utiliza- 
tion of  our  manpower  resources." 

Mr.  May  quotes  NAM  'Despite  occasional 
breakdowns,  the  collective-bargaining  proc- 
ess has  been  an  important  stabilizing  in- 
fluence In  our  Industrial  system." 

Mr.  May:  "The  basic  crlsU  today  .  .  Is 
that  Just  those  agencies  of  government  which 
should  be  promoting  collective  bargaining, 
as  contemplated  by  Congress,  are  working  at 
cross-purposes  with  that  objective.  Rather 
than  promote  collective  bargaining,  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  i  NLRB)  and  the 
courts  have  too  frequently  promoted  unions 
and  unionism." 

Peter  Bommarlto,  president,  the  United 
Rubber  Workers: 

"A  campaign  to  destroy  the  democratic 
process  of  free  collective  bargaining — and 
therefore  to  undermine  the  wages  and  bene- 
fits of  workers — now  is  under  way.  In  certain 
Instances  employers  have  Invited  or  pro- 
▼oiud  strikes.  .  .  .  Companies  banded  to- 
gether In  mutual  assistance  pact*  sabotage 
free  collective  bargaining.  .  .  .  Peaalmlstlc 
about  the  future  of  fr««  collective  b«rgam- 
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Ing,  the  companies  advocate  passage  of  laws 
that  would,  In  effect,  hamstring  the  free 
collective  bargaining  process. 

"We  have  faith  in  free  collective  bargain- 
ing. ...  It  works  but  It  requires  goodfalth 
bargaining.  It  Is  our  Joint  responsibility  to 
make  It  work.  .  .  .  Collective  bargaining 
must  become  more  than  a  few  weeks  of 
meetings  Just  before  the  contract  deadline." 

Sen.  Robert  P.  Griffln  (R)   of  Michigan: 

"I  believe  the  time  has  come  when  we 
should  establish  a  Joint  bipartisan  commit- 
tee on  industrywide  bargaining  (In  Congress) 
with  a  specific  mandate  to  review  and  recom- 
mend revisions  of  laws  relating  to  Industry- 
wide collective  bargaining  and  Industrywide 
strikes  and  lockouts.  ...  In  this  decade,  we 
have  seen  Industrywide  bargaining,  and  the 
awesome  consequences  of  Industrywide 
strikes,  evolve  Into  the  nightmare  of  the 
American  economic  structure.  .  .  .  National 
paralysis  can  set  in  when  a  labor-manage- 
ment dispute  Involves  not  merely  one  em- 
ployer and  his  workers — but  all  or  most  of 
the  employers  and  unions  representing  the 
workers  In  an  entire  Industry." 

The  Rev.  Benjamin  L.  Mass,  associate 
editor.  America: 

'Collective  bargaining  ...  Is  clearly  pref- 
erable to  the  only  available  alternatives: 
compulsory  arbitration  (which  means  ulti- 
mately government  dictation)  and  unilateral 
decisionmaking  by  employers." 

P.  L.  Slemiller,  president.  International 
Association  of  Machinists: 

"If  collective  bargaining  Is  going  to  suc- 
ceed, both  the  labor  side  and  management 
must  be  strong  and  effective.  .  .  .  Both  must 
believe  In  free  collective  bargaining — with  all 
Its  Inconveniences — if  we  believe  in  our  own 
peculiar  American-type  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. It's  even  more  important  than  making 
the  railroads  run  on  time,"  a  reference  to 
congressional  action  that  required  compul- 
sory arbitration  to  avoid  a  railroad  strike. 

Sen.   Jacob  K.   Javlta    (R)    of   New  York: 

"I  have  faith  in  free  collective  bargaining 
as  an  institution.  I  also  believe  there  can  be 
no  such  thing  as  free  collective  bargaining 
without  the  right  to  strike  and  the  correla- 
tive right,  on  the  part  of  management,  to 
take  a  strike  rather  than  accept  a  proposal 
when  It  Is  unwilling  to  do  so." 

Mr.  May:  "Collective  bargaining  Is  the  best 
mechanism  through  which  differences  can 
be  settled  and  objectives  obtained  by  both 
management  and  labor.  .  .  .  The  principal 
problem  ...  Is  that  In  many,  If  not  most, 
instances  true  collective  bargaining  can  exist 
only  when  the  economic  and  punitive  powers 
of  the  two  parties  are  approximately  equal 
and  the  results  of  disagreement  affect  each 
party  with  equal  adversity.  Today,  union 
power  which  has  increased  over  the  past 
three  decades  and  which  has  been  supported 
by  the  prounlon  decisions  of  the  NLRB  and 
the  courts,  prevents  collective  bargaining 
from  occurring. 

"I  believe  that  collefielvF'bargalnIng  should 
be  preserved  and  that  we  should  not  resort 
to  compulsory  arbitration,  government  seiz- 
ure, factflndlng  committees  or  the  ad  hoc 
'arsenal  of  weapons'  approach  suggested  by 
Mr.  Kheel.  I  believe  that  a  balance  of  power 
must  be  restored  and  this  will  be  done  only 
through  basic  labor  law  reform  and  the 
curtailment  of  powers  of  NLRB." 

Howard  Jensen,  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral counsel.  Lone  Star  Steel  Company: 

"As  an  employer  adviser  on  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation to  the  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion In  Geneva  In  19M  and  1967  ...  It  was 
appalling  to  me  to  learn  how  widespread 
Is  the  acceptance  of  government  compulsion 
In  one  form  or  another  In  fixing  the  economic 
relationship  between  employers  and  workers." 

Virgil  Day,  vlce-presdlent.  General  Elec- 
tric Company: 

"Mr.  Kbeel's  articulate  comments  on  col- 
lective bargaining  give  a  good  longer  range 
perspective  If  we  can  solve  some  of  the 
current    problems — but     the     question    of 
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whether  collective  bargaining  will  survive 
I  think  remains.  I  am  with  Mr.  Kheel  when 
he  defends  free  collective  bargaining,  as 
opposed  to  compulsory  arbitration  and  the 
like,  but  I  suggest  his  position  is  not  nearly 
responsive  enough  to  the  very  real  public 
concern  over  repeated  strikes  and  public 
Inconvenience — too  often  followed  by  pub- 
lic-harming and  excessive  settlements  feed- 
ing inflationary  fires. 

"We  do  need  to  save  collective  bargaining. 
But  we  will  not  save  it  If  the  public  pa- 
tience Is  much  further  strained.  We  need 
to  find  new  answers  within  the  framework 
of  free  collective  bargaining  (and)  develop 
new  resourcefulness  responsive  to  the  insti- 
tutional needs  of  the  parties  and  the  re- 
quirements of  the  public." 

I.  W.  Abel,  president.  United  Steelworkers 
of  America: 

"We  would  be  hard  put  to  find  any- 
thing .  .  .  that  works  as  well  as  our  free  col- 
lective bargaining  system.  More  than  96  per- 
cent of  contract  negotiations  are  resolved 
harmoniously  without  a  strike  or  lockout.  It 
would  be  tragic  If  this  process,  which  gen- 
erally works  so  well,  Is  tampered  with  be- 
cause of  an  occasional  strike." 

Sam  Zagorla,  member.  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board: 

"I  second  most  of  Ted  Kheel's  thoughts  on 
the  value.  Indeed  the  Indlspensablllty,  of 
collective  bargaining  as  the  heart  of  healthy 
industrial  relations.  I  agree,  too,  that  it  can 
and  should  be  improved.  .  .  .  The  public 
should  be  given  an  increased  opportunity  to 
affect  settlements,  not  by  direct  advocacy  at 
the  bargaining  table  but  by  the  molding  and 
mobilizing  of  public  opinion  In  cases  where 
the  parties  have  not  been  able  to  adjust  their 
differences." 

J.  P.  Hlltz  Jr.,  chairman.  National  Rail- 
way Labor  Conference,  the  industry  bargain- 
ing association: 

"I  don't  think  the  collective  bargaining 
pirocess  is  outmoded;  I  dont  think  that 
compulsory  arbitration  has  to  be  anathema 
to  free  society,  as  Mr.  Kheel  says  it  Is;  and  I 
don't  condone  using  the  settlement  of  labor 
disputes  as  a  testing  ground  for  the  philo- 
sophical theories  of  third  parties.  .  .  .  There 
are  inftances  where  collective  bargaining 
cannot  provide  the  proper  solution  to  a  dis- 
pute .  .  .  where  the  bargaining  strength  of 
one  party  to  the  process  so  outweighs  that 
of  the  other  party  as  to  make  the  reaching 
of  an  equitable  settlement  impossible — espe- 
cially when  the  stronger  party  employs  Its 
strength  In  a  ruthless  effort  to  obtain  an  un- 
warranted advantage. 

"If  the  railroad  unions  elect  to  employ  the 
advantage  of  strength  which  they  bring  to 
the  bargaining  table  in  a  ruthless  manner  in 
order  to  obtain  an  unwarranted  advantage — 
as  some  of  them  have — will  collective  bar- 
gaining, backed  up  by  the  right  to  strike, 
work? 

"The  answer,  of  course.  Is  that  It  will  work 
only  If  management  accedes  to  all  demands, 
which  obviously  Is  not  In  the  public  Interest, 
and  signs  its  own  financial  death  warrant  In 
order  to  forestall  a  possible  demise  through 
strike  action.  This  type  of  labor-management 
process  Is  not  collective  bargaining:  It  is 
coercive  settlement. 

George  H.  Hlldebrand,  professor.  New  York 
State  School  of  Industrial  and  Labor  Rela- 
tions, Cornell: 

"Is  the  collective  bargaining  process  out- 
moded? I  agree  that  the  answer  Is  empha- 
tically no.  In  essence,  collective  bargaining 
is  the  use  of  collective  representation  to 
write  the  rules  of  the  employment  relation- 
ship on  a  private  basis.  If  the  system  could 
be  abo'lshed.  It  would  have  to  be  supplanted 
by  a  great  deal  of  detailed  federal  and  state 
regulation  In  the  same  field,  and  this  would 
be  undesirable  for  many  reasons." 

Joseph  A.  Belrne,  president.  Communica- 
tions Workers  of  America : 

"I  beUeve  that  the  process  of  collective 
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bargaining  may  be  on  the  threshold  of  sig- 
nificant evolution.  Many  of  our  Industrial 
problems,  because  of  the  very  complexity  of 
their  composition,  are  moving  away  from  the 
confines  of  the  work  place.  They  are  blend- 
ing  with   the   problems  of   the   vast   urban 

"As  our  environment  deteriorates  under 
the  assaults  of  a  heavily  populated  Industrial 
society,  the  buying  power  of  a  15-cent  wage 
increase  may  appear  leas  attractive  to  work- 
ers than  an  atmosphere  that  can  be  breathed 
without  coughing  or  a  water  supply  that  can 
be  drunk.  ...  It  Is  very  clear  that  the  col- 
lective bargaining  process  Is  going  to  be 
changing." 

J.  P.  Hlltz,  Jr.,  National  Railway  Labor 
Conference : 

"I  think  the  tendency  to  regard  labor  dis- 
putes as  areas  In  which  theories  of  philosophy 
and  salesmanship  and  feats  of  Illusion  and 
enchantment  can  be  practiced  or  tried  out 
should  be  avoided  to  every  extent." 
Mr.  Kheel: 

"Even  members  of  the  so-called  intellec- 
tual community  seem  to  want  to  find  a  sub- 
stitute for  collective  bargaining.  They  find 
It  unsystematic  and  inefficient,  cardinal  of- 
fenses to  an  orderly  mind.  The  search  for  an 
alternative  has  severely  damaged  the  Image 
of  collective  bargaining.  It  has  obscured  the 
fact  that  collective  bargaining  is  the  most 
successful  example  of  how  conflicts  between 
groups  of  people  can  best  be  adjusted.  In  my 
opinion,  there  Is  no  workable  alternative  to 
collective  bargaining  in  a  democratic  society." 


Public  Interest  Stressed.  Too— Right  to 
Strike  Held  Basic  to  Bargaining 
(Experts  In  labor-management  relations 
have  been  asked  to  respond  to  a  recent  inter- 
view In  The  Christian  Science  Monitor  on 
collective  bargaining.  Compiled  by  labor  cor- 
respondent Ed  Townsend.  this  second  In  a 
series  of  dialogues  examines  the  question: 
■Should  something  be  done  to  eliminate 
strikes?") 

Prolonged,  costly  strikes  have  increased 
public  demands  for  legislative  or  other  meas- 
ures to  eliminate  walkouts  that  today  may 
hurt  the  public. 

In  a  recent  interview  In  this  newspaper 
New  York  labor  lawyer-mediator-arbitrator 
Theodore  W.  Kheel  described  a  strike  or  lock- 
out as  "Indispensable"  to  free  collective  bar- 
gaining. He  said  that  the  possible  losses  In- 
volved on  both  sides  are  "the  most  effective 
strike  deterrent  ever  devised  " 

Not  everybody  agrees  with  Mr.  Kheel  oil 
the  strike  Issue : 

Howard  Jensen,  vice-president  and  general 
counsel,  Lone  Star  Steel  Cement: 

"The  right  to  strike  is  Indispensable  to 
free  collective  bargaining.  However,  the  right 
should  not  be  without  Its  risks.  The  employer 
must  retain  his  right  to  keep  his  plant  open 
and  continue  to  operate.  Barriers  to  the  exer- 
cise of  that  right  should  be  removed." 

George  E.  Leighty,  chairman.  Railway 
Labor    Executives    Association,    the   railroad 

union  group:  .   ^^  ♦„ 

"There  is  no  substitute  for  the  right  to 
strike.  .  .  -  One  big  reason  why  railroad 
workers  lag  in  pay  nnd  working  conditions 
Is  that  the  government  refuses  to  allow  a 
national  railroad  strike.  The  fact  destroys 
the  railroad  companies'  incentive  to  bargain. 

J  P.  Hlltz  Jr..  chairman.  National  Rail- 
way Labor  Conference,  the  Industry  group: 

"The  railroad  industry  is  a  prime  exam- 
ple of  the  imbalance  of  strength  between 
bargaining  parties.  Railroads  are  and  have 
been  one  of  the  financially  weaker  industries. 
They  therefore  are  less  able  to  stand  a 
strike  than  some  industries  and  they  are 
less  able  to  overcome  Increased  wage  costs 
as  easily  as  some  Industries  do  by  raising 
prices.  ... 

"Even  If  they  wanted  to  take  a  strike,  It 
Is  almost  certain  that  the  government  would 
seize    their    properties.    .    .    .    Managements 
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strength  In  railroad  labor  disputes  Is  severely 
limited  by  economic  and  regulatory  consid- 
erations. .  .  .  Recent  experience  underlines 
the  Importance  of  a  permanent  system  lor 
final  determination  of  disputes  which  can- 
not be  equitably  resolved  In  normal  collec- 
tive bargaining.  .  .  .  Such  a  system  would 
be  as  effective  In  promoting  collective  bar- 
gaining free  of  a  crisis  atmosphere  and  politi- 
cal pressures  as  some  think  the  unrestricted 
right  to  strike  would  be."  (Railroad  labor  and 
management  are  exploring  new  ways  of  deal- 
ing with  vital  Issues  "far  removed  from  the 
pressures  of  the  bargaining  table") 

VlrgU  B.  Day,  vice-president.  General  Elec- 
tric Company: 

"The  main  source  of  public  agitation  now 
is  basically  that  the  strike  has  become  a 
weapon  which  Injures  the  public  more  than 
management  or  the  enterprise  at  which  It  Is 
ostensibly  directed.  Management  never  wel- 
comes a  strike,  but  basically  management  Is 
willing  to  pay  the  price  of  free  collective  bar- 
gaining and  Is  more  concerned  over  what  al- 
ternatives might  be  imposed  if  the  public 
gets  fed  up  with  strikes  and  blows  the 
whistle. 

"What  we  need  basically  are  measures 
which  would  preserve  the  strike  but  limit  Its 
impact  to  the  enterprise  and  the  manage- 
ment ivgalnst  which  it  is  directed,  protect- 
ing the  public.  .  .  .  One  basic  way  of  limiting 
the  impact  of  sUlkes  on  the  public  would 
be  to  deescalate  the  score  of  bargaining 
impasses. 

"If  this  Is  true,  the  rise  of  such  new  ap- 
proaches as  coalition  bargaining.  liUe  the 
old  one  of  industrywide  bargaining,  go  pre- 
cisely the  wrong  direction.  ...  An  addition- 
al safeguard  should  be  to  provide  employees 
with  safeguards  that  enable  them  to  regis- 
ter their  views  on  vital  decisions,  such  as 
whether  to  strike." 

Sen.  Jacob  K.  Javits  (R)  of  New  York: 
"In  a  democracy,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
an  absolute  right.  .  .  .  The  right  to  strike 
or  to  accept  a  strike  must  be  subordinated 
when,  but  only  when,  an  activity  directly 
required  by  the  nation  is  involved.  .  .  .  Last 
summer,  during  the  railroad  strike.  I  felt 
that  It  was  shocking  that  the  country  could 
be  in  such  a  predicament  without  any  per- 
manent legislation  on  the  books  to  deal  with 
the  situation." 

The  Rev.  Benjamin  L.  Masse,  associate 
editor.  America; 

"I  think  the  warlike  aspects  of  strikes  and 
walkouts  are  overly  deemphasized  |by  Mr. 
Kheel  I .  The  suffering  often  associated  with 
a  strike,  for  the  Innocent  public  as  well  as 
for  strikers  and  their  families,  is  very  real, 
as  are  the  bellicose  passions  aroused." 

Carl  Hageman.  vice-president.  Union  Car- 
bide Corporation: 

■International  unions  .  .  .  have  been  pur- 
suing different  courses  of  action  |  industry- 
wide, areawide  or  coalition  bargaining  |  lead- 
ing to  enlargement  of  the  impact  area  of 
their  collective  bargaining.  .  .  .  The  results 
have  been  bigger  and  bigger  strikes  or  threats 
thereof,  accompanied  by  an  enlarging  im- 
pact on  the  national  economy  and  serious 
public  inconvenience  or  true  national 
emergencies." 

Sen.  Robert  P.  Griffin  (R)  of  Michigan: 
"The  basic  right  to  strike  should  be  pre- 
served in  the  private  sector,  but  we  must 
strive  to  minimize  the  use  of  the  strike  and 
to  develop  other,  more  civilized  methods  of 
settling  economic  disputes.  .  .  .  Congress  and 
the  government  should  move  in  the  direction 
of  finding  new  substitutes  for  the  strike  and 
the  lockout— substitutes  which  are  fair  and 
in  the  public  interest." 

William  F.  May,  chairman,  American  Can 
Company  and  chairman  of  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers'  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Committee: 

•The  right  of  the  parties  to  reach  a  volun- 
tary agreement  requires  acceptance  of  the 
fact  that  failure  to  reach  the  agreement  may 
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resvUt  In  a  strike  or  lockout.  This  possibility 
and  Its  attendant  inconvenience  are  part  of 
the  price  we  must  pay  for  the  maintenance 
of  responsible  collective  bargaining." 

Charles  Cogen,  president,  American  Fed- 
eration of  Teachers: 

"Collective  bargaining  is  at  the  heart  of 
the  democratic  process  as  it  applies  to  labor- 
management  relations  land)  collective  bar- 
gaining without  the  possibility  of  strikes  is 
meaningless— the  collectivity  of  employees 
must  have  the  right  to  say  'no'  at  the  crucial 
time  ...  or  else  they  are  unquestionably  at 
the  mercy  of  the  employer." 

P.  L.  Slemiller.  president,  International  As- 
.soclation  of  Machinists: 

"Strikes  are  not  typical  of  collective  bar- 
gaining Year  In  and  year  out,  we  reach  peace- 
ful settlements  in  97  or  98  percent  of  nego- 
tiations with  thousands  of  employers,  with- 
out the  loss  of  a  single  hour's  producUon. 
But  strikes  are  necessary  to  collective  bar- 
gaining. If  the  employer  knows  that  his  em- 
ployees have  no  recourse — no  right  to 
strike— he  has  no  reason  to  make  conces- 
sions. ...  He  risks  nothing  by  giving  nega- 
tive answers  to  every  union  proposal." 

"The  more  free  collective  bargaining  is  un- 
dermined through  strikebreaking  legislation, 
the  more  government  is  going  to  directly  reg- 
ulate other  aspects  of  the  employer-employee 
relationship.  ...  It  is  impossible  in  the  long 
run  to  limit  the  rights  of  workers  without 
limiting  the  rights  of  management.  It  Is  but 
a  short  step  from  government  determination 
of  wages,  hours,  and  working  conditions  to 
government  determination  of  prices,  profits 
and  production." 

William  K.  Zinke.  vice-president  for  in- 
dustrial relations.  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers: 

"The  rising  tide  of  strikes — 41  naiUion  man- 
days  lost  during  work  stoppages  in  1967— 
underscores  the  need  for  l.abor-law  reforms 
to  redress  the  Imbalance  of  power  between 
management  and  labor  at  the  bargaining  ta- 
ble I  and  I  alleviate  a  crisis  in  labor  relations. 

Among  other  things,  Mr.  Zlnke  said  NAM 
proposes:  "The  law  should  set  specific  stand- 
ards to  prevent  secondary  boycotts,  product 
boycotts,  and  all  forms  of  collusion,  co- 
alitions, and  other  subtle  combinations  by 
which  unions  representing  the  various  units 
of  employees  seek  to  bargain  Jointljf.  All  fur- 
ther union  efforts  to  expand  the  scope  of 
conflict  and  to  centralize  bargaining  power 
should  be  rejected." 

William  E.  Simkin,  director.  Federal  Medi- 
ation and  Conciliation  Service: 

"There's  a  general  notion  that  when  some- 
thing goes  wrong.  There  ought  to  be  a  law.' 
But  laws  don't  always  solve  the  problems. 
The  simple  fact  is.  there  is  no  panacea  in 
this  business.  Sometimes  we  just  have  to 
suffer  through  it." 

I  W.  Abel,  president.  United  Steelworkers 
of  America : 

"The  time  lost  in  industrial  disputes  last 
vear  |1966|  totaled  less  than  two-tenths  of 
i  percent  of  total  man-hours  worked.  .  .  . 
Picture  the  height  of  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment as  total  time  worked  and  the  length 
of  a  lead  pencil  as  time  lost  by  strikes. ' 
William  E.  Simkin.  FMCS: 
"The  average  time  lost  In  strikes  is  one 
day  per  worker  lor  more  than  two  years  of 
work.  You  do  a  lot  worse  than  that  because 
of  colds." 

Joseph  A.  Belrne.  president.  Communica- 
tions Workers  of  America; 

"The  strike  threat  can  be  a  most  satis- 
factory method  of  causing  even  the  most 
secure  and  complacent  of  industrial-rela- 
tions vice-presidents  to  roll  up  his  sleeves 
and  work  a  little  harder  at  the  Job  of  seek- 
ing a  more  satisfactory  settlement." 

For  unions.  Mr.  Belrne  says.  "In  this  In- 
creasingly automated  age.  the  question  is 
how  to  protect  the  collective-bargaining 
process,  in  which  the  right  to  strike  is  es- 
sential, in  industries  whose  technology  be- 
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cornea  ever  mora  •trlke-proof.  In  CWA.  w* 
have  developed  •  concept  of  collectlv*  bar* 
gaining  with  a  395  days  a  year  baaU  ...  to 
tranacend  the  crUtt  of  deadline  negotla- 
tlona." 

Sam  Zagorla.  member.  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board: 

"The  scale  of  bargaining  has  been  grow- 
ing— both  parties  have  moved  toward  big 
company,  big  union,  multiemployer  and.  oc- 
casionally, multlunlon  confrontations.  Thus 
the  gentle  ripples  created  by  a  small-com- 
pany-one-unlon  dispute  have  now  grown  to 
become  more  like  huge  waves  carrying  along 
In  their  wake  not  only  massive  numbers  ot 
workers  and  management,  but  also  a  string 
of  suppliers,  transporters,  distributors,  re- 
tailers, bankers,  local  and  state  governments, 
local  businesses  depending  on  worker  spend- 
ing, and  thousands  and  thousands  of  stock- 
holders throughout  the  country. 

"And  then  there's  the  public  generally. 
.  .  .  The  Impact  thus  often  escalates  from  a 
relatively  private  matter  between  two  par- 
ties, more  and  more  toward  a  matter  of  pub- 
lic Interest.  ...  I  suggest  that  when  the 
parties  cannot  agree  we  .  .  .  concentrate  on 
facts  about  the  dispute  ...  on  comparable 
wages  In  comparable  Industry,  comparable 
wages  In-  similar  Jobs  requiring  the  same 
amount  of  education,  training,  or  license, 
company  profits  and  future  prospects,  the 
gain  In  productivity  .  .  .  the  Increase  In  the 
cost  of  living  for  example.  .  .  .  This  alone 
would  not  be  the  cure-all  for  the  varied 
problems  besetting  as  dynamic  and  competi- 
tive a  process  as  collective  bargaining,  but 
It  might  be  a  helping  hand  in  those  cases 
where  assistance  is  clearly  essential." 

George  H.  Hildebrand,  professor.  New  York 
School  of  Industrial  and  Labor  Relations, 
Cornell : 

"Are  strikes  economic  warfare?  Of  course 
they  are,  for  the  purpose  of  any  strike  is  to 
Impose  loss,  directly  upon  the  employer  and 
Indirectly  upon  his  customers.  However,  not 
all  strike  issues  Involve  economic  questions. 

"In  principle,  collective  bargaining  must 
include  the  possibility  of  a  shutdown,  either 
through  strike  or  lockout.  The  prospective 
losses  to  each  side  are  one  of  the  factors  that 
brings  them  to  agreement. 

"However,  this  view  puts  great  emphasis 
upon  an  exchange  relationship  in  collective 
bargaining,  md  overlooks  the  possibility  of 
developing  other  forms  of  sanctions  that  do 
not  involve  a  shutdown.  Moreover,  public 
policy  must  contemplate  situations  in  the 
private  sector  In  which  shutdowns  cannot  be 
permitted.  .  .  .  Collective- bargaining  rights 
are  already  limited  under  law  in  many  dif- 
ferent ways.  Clearly  there  can  be  situations 
in  which  continuity  of  productive  operations 
takes  precedent  over  the  right  of  the  parties 
to  engage  in  economic  warfare. 

"The  question  is:  How  do  we  define  these 
exceptions?  Mr.  Kheel  would  do  it  on  the 
basis  of  whether  human  life  or  national  se- 
curity Is  at  stake.  I  would  use  a  somewhat 
broader  definition  that  would  center  upon 
the  losses  to  third  parties  as  against  tbooe 
accruing  to  the  primary  parties  them- 
selves." 

Harold  S.  Roberts,  professor  and  director 
of  the  Industrial  Relations  Center,  Univer- 
sity of  Hawaii: 

"Other  measurements  are  at  least  as 
valid  as  strike  figures  In  Judging  the  effec- 
tiveness of  a  nation's  industrial-relations 
system.  They  should  be  considered  before 
swallowing  compulsory  arbitration  or  any 
other  'instant  peace'  capsules  to  solve  labor- 
management  problems." 

Theodore  W.  Kheel: 

"When  the  public  Is  discommoded  by  a 
strike,  it  is  going  to  b«  disturbed  regard- 
less of  the  merits.  It  Is  not  strange  for  the 
public  to  want  to  be  assured  that  such 
strikes  will  not  take  place.  Tet  what  ths 
public  is  actually  asking  for  Is  an  alterna- 
tive to  collective  bargaining  since  collective 
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bargaining  cannot  take  plac«  wltbout  the 
possibility  of  a  strike  or  lookout.  .  .  .  Ths 
only  way  to  minimize  strikes  and  reassure 
the  public  la  by  improving  the  bargaining 
procesa — not  by  replacing  it." 

NSZD     DSBATSS     ON     CHANGBS     IN     VJS.    LaBOS 

Laws 

(Experts  in  labor-management  relatlona 
have  bean  aaked  to  reapond  to  a  recent  Moni- 
tor report  on  collective  bargaining.  Today's 
discussion,  third  In  the'  series  of  resulting 
dialogues  compiled  by  labor  correspondent 
Ed  Tuwnsend.  examines  the  question:  "What 
about  federal  labor  law  changes?") 

Sharp  sniper  fire  is  aimed  at  the  Taft- 
Hartley  and  Railway  Labor  Acts.  It  could 
explode  into  political  issues  in  the  national 
elections  this  year. 

Pusillades  might  be  heard  if  there  are  seri- 
ous steel  or  aerospace  walkouts.  But  specific 
suggestions  for  changes  in  both  acts  have 
not  yet  been  offered  by  the  administration. 

Theodore  W.  Kheel.  authority  on  manage- 
ment-latmr  relations,  said  recently  in  an  in- 
ter%lew  with  The  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor that  existing  laws  are  adequate  and  that 
Congress  has  shown  Its  ability  to  act  effec- 
tively if  present  safeguards  fall. 

But  he  suggested  that  the  right  of  man- 
agement and  labor  to  bargain  collectively 
should  be  subordinated  where  human  life 
or  national  security  Is  at  st.ike. 

"The  best  way  to  minimize  strikes  and 
reassure  the  public  is  by  improving  the  bar- 
twining  process."  he  stated.  "The  American 
Foundation  on  Automation  and  Employment, 
Inc  .  founded  by  labor  and  management  in 
1962.  Is  establishing  an  Institute  on  CoUec- 
Uve  Bargaining  .  .  in  New  York  City.  It  will 
have  two  primary  objectives:  to  make  collec- 
tive bargaining  work  better,  because  obvious- 
ly there  Is  room  for  Improvement,  and  to 
give  the  public  a  better  understanding  of 
how  It  operates  and  why  It  is  so  Important 
to  our  society." 

Ideas  from  experts  who  agree  and  disagree 
with  Mr.  Kheel  follow: 

Bernard  Cushman.  special  assistant  to  the 
general  counsel.  National  Labor  Relations 
Bocu'd: 

"The  level  of  public  tolerance  of  strikes  of 
any  kind  Is  low.  And  in  national-emergency 
disputes  or  local-emergency  disputes,  public 
impatience  Is  acute.  A  paradox  is  found  In 
the  desire  for  continued  adherence  to  pri- 
vate decisionmaking  in  a  free  economy,  a 
process  which  includes  free  collective  bar- 
gaining, and  the  mounting  public  desire  to 
preclude  crippling  strikes  In  Important 
labor-management  controversies. 

"The  President  and  his  task  force  of  ex- 
perts have  admittedly  failed  In  their  efforts 
to  find  better  legislative  .'-■olutlonB.  ...  I  be- 
lieve that  It  is  clear  beyond  a  doubt  that 
the  public  has  determined  that  if  the  par- 
ties cannot  solve  major  labor  disputes  peace- 
fully, the  public  will  Insist  on  their  resolu- 
tion by  compulsion.  .  .  . 

"Experience  has  show  that  collective  bar- 
gaining Just  does  not  take  place  where  one 
party  or  the  other  feels  It  has  an  advantage 
In  awaiting  dispute  determination  by  a  tri- 
bunal. The  dispute  becomes  unduly  pro- 
tracted. It  turns  from  collective  bargaining 
into  an  off-beat  kind  of  litigation.  .  .  .  There 
Is  no  magic  In  the  term  'Jurisprudence' 
which  would  be  of  assistance  In  solving  na- 
tional or  local-emergency  disputes  ...  a 
labor  court  Is  not  the  answer. 

"(But)  we  need  to  develop  something 
more  than  mediation  and  the  80-day  Taft- 
Hartley  injunctive  provlslonk  if  the  clear  and 
present  danger  of  further  legislative  curtail- 
ment or  prohibition  of  the  right  to  strike 
or  lock  out  is  to  be  eliminated.  ...  I  believe 
that  'something  more'  Is  to  be  found  in  the 
development  of  private  procedures  (such  as) 
voluntary  arbitration." 

Howard  Jensen,  vice-president  and  general 
counsel.  Lone  Star  Steel  Company: 
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"So  long  as  the  political  decision  is  to  per- 
mit big  labor  to  close  entire  industries,  we  will 
have  pressure  for  national  antlstrlke  safe- 
guards. Only  when  the  size  of  the  bargaining 
is  reduced  to  companywlde  or  plantwlde  will 
the  public  cease  to  view  each  strike  as  a 
national  emergency.  .  .  .  There  have  to  be 
some  limitations  on  collective  bargaining. 
We  should  not  countenance  nationwide  co- 
alition bargaining  .  .  .  with  a  general  strike 
as  the  end  result.  ...  I  think  the  feame  rea- 
soning applies  to  Industrywide  bargaining 
and  strikes." 

Joseph  A.  Beirne,  president.  Communica- 
tions Workers  of  America : 

"It  is  Inevitable  that  the  new  trend  of 
coordinated  multlunlon  bargaining  will  be 
an  Increasingly  important  factor  in  collec- 
tive bargaining  in  an  era  when  big  corpora- 
tions are  spreading  their  fields  of  operation 
over  the  entire  economy. 

■  I  am  disturbed  by  suggestions  that  bar- 
gaining should  be  limited,  and  proposals 
that  go  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  unions 
should  be  brought  under  antitrust  laws.  If  it 
is  not  a  violation  of  antitrust  laws  for  a  com- 
pany to  expand  its  wings,  I  do  not  believe 
any  right-minded  person  can  believe  that 
antitrust  principles  are  violated  when  unions 
cooperate  to  bargain  effectively  with  this 
kind  of  company." 

Sen.   Jacob   K.  Javlu    (R)    of  New  York: 

"Whatever  law  Is  adopted  should  not  In- 
hibit free  collective  bargaining,  but  should 
strive  to  promote  It.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that 
I  OS  well  as  many  others  In  both  labor  and 
management  oppose  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion." 

J.  W.  Keener,  president,  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Company: 

"The  most  Important  step  that  needs  to 
be  taken  In  the  very  near  future  ...  Is  a 
major  overhaul  of  federal  labor  legislation. 
There  Is  a  very  real  need  to  establish  a  proper 
balance  of  bargaining  strength  between  labor 
and  management  which  will  bring  both  sides 
to  the  bargaining  table  under  the  same  set 
of  rules  and  will  help  to  assure,  on  the  part 
of  all  parties  concerned,  a  proper  sense  of 
responsibility  to  the  social  and  economic 
Institutions  which  make  free  collective  bar- 
gaining possible  in  the  first  place.  .  .  . 

"I  can  see  nothing  but  further  deteriora- 
tion of  the  process  of  free  collective  bar- 
gaining as  long  as  labor  unions  enjoy  im- 
munities and  privileges  that  are  denied  all 
other  sectors  of  our  economy.  And  change 
In  labor  laws  must  also  include  restraints 
that  would  counteract  and  nullify  the 
strongly  pro-union  bias  of  the  present  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board." 

Carl  Hageman,  vice-president.  Union  Car- 
bide Corporation. 

"The  solution  must  be  enlightened  labor- 
law  reform,  but  not  stop-gap,  antlstrlke  leg- 
islation. Remedial  legislation  must  limit  the 
scope  for  Industrial  conflict  by  (a)  setting 
specific  standards  to  prevent  secondary-boy- 
cott activity,  (b)  reaffirming  the  prohibitions 
against  product  boycotts,  and  (c)  prohibit- 
ing all  forms  of  collusion,  coalition,  and 
other  subtle  combinations  by  which  unions 
.  .  .  seek  to  bargain  jointly.  All  further  union 
efforts  to  expand  the  scope  of  conflict  and 
to  centralize  bargaining  power  should  be  re- 
jected. .  .  .  The  alternative  will  be  govern- 
ment domination  of  union-management  re- 
lations." 

Benjamin  Aaron,  director.  Institute  of  In- 
dustrial Relations,  University  of  Callfornia- 
Los  Angeles: 

"The  constant  preoccupation  with  proce- 
dures for  dealing  with  strikes  is  dangerous 
and  unrewarding.  I  am  now  convinced  that 
there  is  no  formula  likely  to  be  devised  for 
dealing  with  strikes  that  will  be  demon- 
strably more  effective  than  those  we  now 
use.  Instead  of  searching  for  procedural  nos- 
trums, we  ought  to  be  concentrating  on  im- 
proving the  climate  and  the  character  of 
collective    bargaining;    but   these    improve- 
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ments  cannot  be  forced  on  the  parties  but 
must  be  developed  by  the  parties  themselves. 
"Undoubtedly,  many  improvements  could 
be  made  in  existing  statutory  labor  law. 
These  improvements  might  lead  to  less, 
rather  than  more,  legislation." 

Prof.  Aaron  also  warned  against  "piece- 
meal" lawmaking  and  suggested  a  tripartite 
commission  to  work  toward  "a  unified  and 
internally  consistent  federal  labor  code." 

William  F.  May,  chairman.  American  Can 
Company  and  chairman.  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Committee  of  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers: 

■intervention  in  any  manner,  other  than 
conciliation  assistance,  by  the  government 
in  labor  disputes  should  be  kept  to  an  abso- 
lute minimum.  Such  intervention  should  be 
limited  to  the  unbiased  and  impartial  ad- 
mlnlstraUon  of  applicable  labor  laws. 

"In  the  event  of  a  strike  or  lockout,  or 
threat  of  a  strike  or  lockout,  that  imperils 
the  national  health,  safety,  or  security,  any 
restraint  order  issued  to  maintain  the  status 
auo  should  be  of  such  duration  as  Is  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  public  Interest.  No  labor 
laws  should  allow  any  governmental  agency 
to  empanel  any  special  boards  for  settling 
labor  disputes,  nor  should  any  governmental 
agency— federal,  state,  or  local— be  allowed 
to  recommend  or  impose  a  setUement  for 
labor  disputes." 
Sen  Robert  P.  GrifBn  (R)  of  Michigan: 
"Congress  should  seriously  consider  pro- 
posals for:  , 
^X^Unlted  States  Labor  Court  to  replace 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  which 
is  twisting  and  repealing  labor  laws; 

"A  government-supervised  strike  ballot  on 
the  employer's  last  offer,  to  be  available  im- 
mediately before  a  strike  and  at  reasonable 
intervals  thereafter; 

"Umlted  compulsory  arbitration  to  head 
off  nationwide  strikes  in  certain  govern- 
ment-regulated industries,  such  as  railroad 
and  airline  transportation; 

"A  possible  application  of  antitrust  prin- 
ciples to  labor  unions." 

The  Senator  also  tirged  legislation  to  en- 
courage labor  and  management  voluntarily 
to  agree  to  arbitration  (with)  a  pledge  on 
the  part  of  the  union  not  to  strike  .  .  .  and  a 
pledge  on  the  pert  of  the  employer  not  to 
lock  out."  And  he  urged  efforts  to  "narrow 
the  areas  in  which  disputes  are  going  to  be 
resolved  by  strikes." 

Henry  Pord  II,  chairman,  Ford  Motor 
Company : 

"At  a  time  when  our  country  needs  every 
ounce  of  economic  strength,  there  can  be 
no  defensible  reason  to  shut  down  one  ot  the 
major  business  contributions  to  America's 
economic  well-being.  I  am  sorry  we  do  not 
have  laws  that  effectively  prevent  the  use  of 
this  kind  of  bludgeon  against  the  -">^i"' 
interest."  (The  comment  was  wrlli 
fore  tlie  United  Auto  Workers  struck  Ford 
in  what  developed  into  the  longest  A^alkout 
in  auto-industry  history.) 

Arthur    J.    Goldberg,    United    StAtes    Am 
bassador  to  the  United  NationsXnd  former 
Secretary   of   Labor   and— c«»«gel    for    AFL- 
CIO  and  the  United  Steelworkers : 

"Government  has  an  Inescapable  duty  as 
a  watchdog  of  the  public  Interest  in  the  col- 
lective-bargaining   process.    Present    proce- 
dures certainly  can  be  Improved,  but  I  want 
to  challenge  one  notion  that  seems  to  me 
pure  myth:    namely,   that  nothing  is  right 
about  our  present  methods  of  handling  dis- 
putes." 
I.  W.  Abel,  presideoit.  United  Steelworkers: 
"Makeshift    legislation    or    administration 
intervention  .  .  .  can  at  best  only  hobble  free 
collective  bargaining.  Instead  of  getting  it- 
self  embroiled   in   the  collective-bargaining 
process  by  imposing  new  restrictions  or  seem- 
ingly simple  solutions  to  complex  issues,  the 
government  should  assist  labor  and  manage- 
ment to  perfect  the  existing  system." 

Mr.  Abel  suggested  "a  formal  government 
study    which   would   examine   and   analyze 


thoroughly  the  causes  of  industrial  peace. 
(A  series  of  company  and  Industry  studies 
published   two  decades  ago.  The  Causes  of 
Industrial  Peace,   received  litUe  more  than 
academic  attention.) 

Mr  Abel  adds,  "Industry  and  labor  them- 
selves have  a  vital  obligation  to  voluntarily 
strengthen  and  bring  perfection  to  our  free- 
collective-bargalning  system.  Even  before  ne- 
gotiations .  .  .  begin,  the  parties  might  be 
able  to  agree  on  steps  to  be  taken  in  the 
event  of  a  stalemate  in  collective  bargaining. 
An  approach  of  this  type,  developed  freely 
by  the  parties  themselves,  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  protecting  our  collective  bar- 
gaining system  and  preclude  the  need  for 
government  intervention." 

George  Leighty.  chairman.  Railway  Labor 
Executives  Association,  a  union  association: 
•We've  all  been  looking  for  ways  and 
means  to  prevent  constant  crises  in  the  rail- 
road industry.  Now  Is  the  lime  to  build  a 
new  era  of  harmony  and  cooperation  be- 
tween labor  and  management  in  this  vlt<\l 
industry.  The  industry  needs  it  and  the  na- 
tion needs  it."  The  association  has  asked 
the  industry  to  Join  it  In  setting  up  a  com- 
mittee that,  among  other  things,  will  de- 
velop new  policies  leading  to  "prompt,  good- 
faith  settlements  of  disputes  over  wages  and 
wx^rking  conditions." 


Critics  Hit  Compulsory  Arbitration 
(Experts  in  labor-management  relations 
have  been  asked  to  respond  to  a  recent  Monl- 
for  report  on  collective  bargaining.  Compiled 
by  labor  correspondent  Ed  Townsend,  the 
fourth  in  a  series  of  dialogues  examines  the 
question:  "What  about  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion?") 

Massive  strikes  that  hurt  the  national 
economy— and  the  public— always  lead  to  de- 
mands for  compulsory  arbitration  or  some 
other  form  of  settlement  procedure. 

But  compulsory  arbitration  of  contract  dis- 
putes is  completely  unacceptable  to  labor  and 
hardly  less  so  to  many  In  industry:  It  turns 
over  to  outsiders  what  both  parties  in  bar- 
gaining consider  to  be  their  decisions  to  make 
in  their  own  way,  and  according  to  their  own 
needs  and  abilities. 

Theodore  W.  Kheel,  New  York  labor  lawyer- 
medlator-arbltrator.  writing  earlier  in  The 
Christian  Science  Monitor  opposed  compul- 
sory arbitration:  It  would  be  anathema  in  a 
free  society,  he  said. 

The  subject  Is  controversial.  Not  all  who 
responded  to  a  similar  question  by  the  Moni- 
tor agreed  with  him : 

George  H.  Hildebrand.  professor.  New  York 
State  School  of  Industrial  and  Labor  Rela- 
tions. Cornell ; 

"I  see  real  difficulty  in  broad  use  of  com- 
pulsory arbitration  and  agree  with  Mr.  Kheel 
that  It  confilcts  with  the  tenets  of  a  free  mar- 
ket system.  For  the  public  sector,  compulsory 
arbitration  poses  some  basic  constitutional 
questions  and  could  well  become  an  instru- 
ment for  fostering  extreme  demands  and 
awards.  It  is  no  more  attractive  for  the  priv- 
ate sector  but  may  turn  out  to  be  the  only 
remedy  left  in  clear-cut  major  'public  inter- 
est' cases."  ,  „    , 

J   P   Hltz   Jr.,  chairman.  National  Railway 
Labor  Conference,   the   industry   bargaining 

body; 

"I  can't  understand  why  some  regard  com- 
pulsory arbitration  as  anathema  to  free  .so- 
ciety' Binding  arbitration— compulsory'  by 
one  means  or  another— is  not  new.  It  is  ac- 
cepted and  endorsed  by  both  unions  and 
management  to  resolve  disputes  which  re- 
quire an  unbiased,  objective  analysis  of  the 
facts  surrounding  the  issue.  ...  In  thousands 
of  companies  all  over  the  land,  disputes  are 
settled  by  binding  arbitration. 

"Arbitration  Is,  or  should  be,  a  process  in 
which  each  side  to  a  dispute  presents  the 
facts  involved  in  a  dispute  to  a  qualified 
neutral  or  panel  of  neutrals.  Through  a 
careful,  complete,  and  Judicial  review  of  the 


presented  facts,  the  neutral  or  panel  of  neu- 
trals produces  a  decision  which  should  be 
a  fair  one  to  all  concerned. 

"Disputes  involving  our  most  fundamen- 
tal rights,  including  our  liberty,  as  well  as 
our  most  valuable  property,  rights,  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  Judicial  process  where  the  ul- 
timate determination  is  made  by  a  third 
party  Are  labor  disputes  that  threaten  the 
pubUc  interest  of  a  higher  order  or  more 
sacred  than  these  rights?" 

Joseph  A.  Beirne,  president.  Communica- 
tions Workers  of  America: 

"Unions  and  companies  have  been  expres- 
sively clear  and  frequent  In  voicing  varied 
objections  to  compulsory  arbitration.  .  .  . 
Government,  too  often  in  the  past,  has  looked 
upon  compulsory  arbitration  as  a  cure  that 
appears  easy  to  administer.  It  is.  however, 
one  that  is  destructive  and  debillUiUng. 
It  is  incumbent  on  labor  and  management 
to  use  restraint  so  that  legislative  and  exec- 
uUve  bodies  of  government  at  the  national 
and  state  levels  have  no  overwhelnung  in- 
centive to  fall  back  on  compulsory  arbitra- 

william  E.  Simkin.  director.  Federal  Medi- 
ation and  Conciliation  Service: 

"A  good  many  people  think  compulsory 
arbitration  is  the  answer  to  problems  of  labor 
disputes.  This  doesn't  work.  Australia  ha.s 
a  law  that  Is  a  form  of  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion, and  that  country's  lost  time  due  to 
strikes  is  worse  than  ours."  .    „,„, 

Harold  S.  Roberts,  professor  and  director. 
Industrial    Relations    Center.    University    ol 

Hawaii:  .  , 

"If  the  prime  objective  of  compulsory  arbi- 
tration is  to  end  a  particular  labor  dispute, 
then  it  is  not  the  answer.  Compulsory  arbi- 
tration does  not  guarantee  the  elimination 
of  strikes.  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  which 
use  compulsory  arbitration,  have  not  escaped 

strikes." 

Alf  M  Landon,  former  governor  of  Kansas 
and  1936  Republican  presidential  candidate: 

"There  have  been  five  major  labor-dispute 
decisions  made  in  the  last  four  years  either 
by  direct  presidential  power  or  my  compul- 
sory-arbitration legislaUon  initiated  by  the 
President.  ...  This  was  pure  naked  settle- 
ment by  the  awesome  power  of  a  president 
It  is  eroding  the  principle  of  collective  bar- 
galning- and  democratic  processes,  to  bwi. 

Mr.  Landon  proposed  a  national  board  of 
arbitration,  a  permanent  ''°dy',^„^';''^^'^": 
chinery  to  prevent  labor  disputes  from  reach- 
^n^  a  crisis  point.  Compulsory  arbitration,  he 
said,   can  lead   to   nationalization   of  corpo- 

rations.  ,  , 

Howard  Jensen,  vice-president  and  general 

counsel.  Lone  Star  Steel  Company: 

"I  am  firmly  against  compulsory  arbltra- 

^  °j!   W.   Keener,   president.   B.   F.   Goodrich 

Company :  ,     „. 

"I  agree  with  Mr.  Kheel  that  compulsorv 

arbitration  would  be  an  anathema  to  a  free 

society. "  „     , 

sen    Jacob  K    Javits  (R)   of  New  "iork.: 
"I  oppose   it.   With   a   compulsory-arbitra- 
tion law    we  would  not  have  collective  bar- 
gaining   but   merely   joc-keying   for    position 
before  arbitrators  " 

Dr  Morrison  Handsaker,  head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Economics.  Lafayette  College, 
and  a  veteran  arbitrator: 

"The  feeling  exists  that  compulsory  arbi- 
tration in  private  disputes  discourages  good 
hard  collective  bargaining.  The  parlies  aren  i 
faced  with  a  strike  situation  which  can  bring 
about  a  settlement.  This  Is  often  true  in  the 
private  sector,  but  it  may  not  be  the  case  in 
disputes  involving  public  employees. 

Arthur  J.  Goldberg.  United  States  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  Nations,  former  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  and  former  counsel  for  the 
AfLcIO  and  United  Steelworkers  of  Amer- 

"I  am  convinced  compulsory  arbitration 
is  no  answer." 
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I.  W.  Abel,  prwldent.  United  Steelworkera: 

"CoenpuUory  arbitration  or  government 
Intervention  do  not  encourage  collective  bar- 
gaining but  have  an  oppoalt*  effect.  .  .  . 
The  trend  toward  more  and  more  govern- 
ment intervention  and  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion ultimately  would  lead  to  a  planned 
economy,  with  wage  and  price  controls.  .  .  . 
Americans  just  don't  like  compulsion!" 

Sen.  Vance  Hartke  (D)  of  Indiana: 

"To  make  the  govertunent  the  automatic 
third  party  In  every  labor-negotiations  dis- 
pute would  have  disastrous  effects  for  both 
free  enterprise  and  free  labor. 

"We  have  seen  government  Intervention 
in  England,  and  the  result  with  a  drift  to 
nationalization  of  key  industry.  I  believe  we 
should  work  to  preserve  our  eminently  work- 
able systems  of  free  enterprise  and  free  labor 
rather  than  destroy  them  by  adding  another 
stratlQcation  of  big  government." 

Donald  S.  Seattle,  executive  secretary.  Rail- 
way Labor  Executive*  Association,  the  labor 
body: 

"The  idea  that  some  form  of  compulsory 
arbitration  Is  the  "answer"  to  labor-manage- 
ment conflict  Is  an  antUabor  idea.  Compul- 
sion is  never  suggested  where  lalxjr  Is  weak. 
It  is  only  suggested  where  labor  Is  strong."" 

Chaclas  Luna,  president,  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Trainmen: 

"The  whole  idea  of  compulsory  arbitration 
is  wrong.  As  long  as  there  are  unions  and 
as  long  us  there  Is  collective  bargaining,  there 
is  no  room  for  compulsion.  There  Is  no  room 
for  a  third  party  to  dictate  the  wages  and 
conditions  that  workers  must  live  with.  No 
matter  how  good  a  settlement  may  seem,  it 
is  lacking  In  all  the  things  that  count  11 
it  is  by  coercion. 

""There  are  things  more  Important  than 
temporary  gains  in  money  and  conditions. 
One  ...  is  freedom.  Freedom  to  negotiate, 
freedom  to  strike,  if  necessary.  Is  the  very  root 
of  American  labor.  Anything  less  means  the 
eroding  away  of  labor's  hard-fought  rights."' 

Charles  Cogen.  president,  American  Fed- 
eration of  Teachers: 

"'Compulsory  arbitration  is  unacceptable  In 
a  free  society.  The  freedom  involved  In  col- 
lective bargaining  and  In  the  right  to  strike 
is  completely  negated  by  a  threat  of  compul- 
sory arbitration  hanging  over  the  heads  of  the 
bargaining  parties." 

P.  L.  Siemiller.  president.  International  As- 
sociation of  Machinists: 

""The  problem  with  compulsory  arbitration 
Is  that  It  Just  doesn't  work.  It  has  failed  to 
maintain  industrial  peace  wherever  it  has 
been  tried.  This  is  true  even  In  Australia, 
which  is  supposedly  the  showplace  of  com- 
pulsory arbitration.  A  few  years  ago  a  study 
of  Australia's  exi>eriences  showed  that  ihey 
have  more  labor  disputes  than  we  do — in 
relation  to  the  size  of  the  work  force — lead- 
ing to  more  wildcat  strikes,  slowdowns,  nnd 
other  work  stoppages." 

William  Schnitzler,  secretary- treasurer. 
AFU-CIO: 

"It  Is  a  fallacy  to  think  that  there  Is  al- 
ways a  'right'  or  'fair'  .solution  to  a  laljor  dis- 
pute which  a  wise  outsider  can  determine. 
Obviously  the  decision — or  arbitration 
award — would  be  heavily  Influenced  by  prec- 
edent, by  existing  standards  elsewhere,  and 
by  the  inherent  tendency  of  such  (Arbitra- 
tion, labor  court,  or  other  use  of  outsiders] 
proceedings  to  compromise  between  the  posi- 
tions of  the  parties. 

"Such  a  system  would  be  a  built-in  brake 
on  progress.  It  would  limit  gains  to  patterns 
already  established.  There  would  be  no  new 
precedents  set.  for  the  power  to  break  through 
old  barriers  would  be  gone." 

William  F.  May.  chairman.  American  Can 
Company,  and  chairman.  Industrial-relations 
committee.  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers : 

"I  believe  that  collective  bargaining  must 
be  preserved  and  that  we  should  not  resort 
to  compulsory  arbitration,  government  sei- 
zure, factfinding  committees,  or  ad  hoc'  pro- 
cedures." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ExPESTS  Assess  Law — How  TAFT-HAm^T 
Handles  Excrcenct  Stuicxs 

(Experts  In  labor-management  relations 
have  been  asked  to  respond  to  a  recent  Moni- 
tor report  on  collective  bargaining.  Compiled 
by  Ed  Townsend,  this  fifth  of  a  series  of 
""dialogues"  examines  the  question  of  na- 
tional emergency  strikes  under  th*  Taft- 
Hartley  Act?) 

If  there  is  a  steel  or  aerospace  strike  this 
year,  the  Johnson  administration  will  inter- 
vene quickly,  using  •  national-emergency 
strike   procedures   of   the  Taft-Hartley   Act. 

There's  almost  no  doubt  of  that:  with  the 
war  requiring  a  full  mobilization  of  re- 
sources and  the  economy  under  strain,  the 
government  can't  afford  a  long  shutdown  in 
either  defense-important  Industry. 

Under  the  law,  strikes  that  could  seriously 
affect  the  nation's  security,  health,  and  wel- 
fare can  be  enjoined  for  up  to  80  days  as  a 
""coollng-off"  period  for  mediation  and  fact- 
finding. At  the  end  of  80  days,  the  strike  pro- 
hibition must  be  removed.  The  government 
has  no  other  recotiirse  left  at  this  point  ex- 
cept  congressional    action. 

The  national-emergency  strike  provision 
in  Taft-Hartley  is  perhaps  the  most  contro- 
versial part  of  a  controversial  law.  Some  say 
It  Is  too  strict.  Others  say  it  is  so  Inflexible 
and  unpredictable  that  It  Inhibits  true  col- 
lective bargaining.  But  many  defend  it. 

THB  ACCEPTH)  RmjAl.  OP  BABGAUriNC 

In  an  Interview  with  The  ChrlsUan  Science 
Monitor.  Theodore  W.  Kheei  described  the 
national-emergency  strike  clause  a*  "part 
of  the  accepted  ritual  of  bargaining."  The 
New  York  labor  attorney-mediator-arbitra- 
tor, through  the  years  a  member  of  a  num- 
ber of  Taft-Hartley  emergency  boards,  said 
the  procedures  are  generally  good. 

But  '-gamemanshlp"  becomes  Involved. 
He  recommends  that  perhaps  It  could  be 
given  more  flexibility. 

A  sampling  of  expert  opinion  finds  agiee- 
ment— and  disagreement. 

J.  W.  Keener,  president,  B.  P.  Goodrich 
Company : 

"The  national  emergency  provisions  of 
th-  Taft-Hartley  Act  need  not  be  changed. 
In  the  27  emergency  situations  In  which  its 
provisions  have  been  Invoked,  all  but  six 
disputes  were  settled  within  the  80-day  cool- 
lng-off period.  Of  the  remaining  six,  three 
were  settled  within  a  few  days  following  the 
end  of  the  80-day  period." 

Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  retiring  United  States 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations,  former 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  former  counsel  for 
AFL-CIO  and  the  United  Steelworkers: 

"We  have  an  Imperfect  system  which,  his- 
torically, has  worked  reasonably  well.  I  do 
not  believe  a  radically  new  approach  is 
needed.  Compulsory  arbitration  as  an  ac- 
cepted and  uniform  method  would  be  totally 
alien  to  the  American  temperament.  .  .  . 
Experience  abroad  has  demonstrated  that 
it  will  not  work  in  any  free  society.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  in  a  national  emergency,  a 
settlement  cannot  be  Imposed  by  Congress 
or  under  its  authority." 

Howard  Jensen,  vice-president  and  general 
counsel.  Lone  Star  Steel  Company: 

"The  emergency  disputes  provisions  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Law  have  a  much  better  record 
than  is  generally  recognized.  .  .  .  But  In  the 
final  analysis,  the  best  answer  for  the  future 
of  free  collective  bargaining  Is  to  keep  the 
size  of  the  dispute  small  enough  that  the 
public  can  stand  the  pain.  And  then  let  eco- 
nomic power  control  the  result  .  .  .  subject 
only  to  the  caveat  that  the  economic  power 
should  be  reasonably  balanced  and  not  all 
on  one  side." 

William  F.  May.  chairman.  American  Can 
Company,  and  chairman,  industrial  relations 
committee  of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers : 

"I  believe  a  balance  of  power  (between 
employer  and  union)  must  be  restored  to 
the    degree    contemplated    when    Congress 
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passed  the  Wagner  Act  In  1935.  .  .  .  For  the 
present,  and  pending  such  legislative  re- 
form, the  best  current  solution  lies  in  the 
emergency  provisions  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  and  a  policy  by  the  government  that  it 
will  not  Intervene  in  any  labor-management 
controversy  unless  it  is  forced  to  in  accord- 
ance with  statutory  requirements  or  In  the 
nation's  interest." 

I.  W.  Abel,  president.  United  Steelworkers 
of  America: 

""The  trend  toward  Increasing  government 
Intervention — by  Ijoth  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches — in  the  collective  bar- 
gaining process  must  be  reversed.  .  .  .  Occa- 
sional frantic  outburste  of  intervention  or 
punitive  legislation  which  our  lawmakers 
devise  when  a  temporary  crisis  in  bargaining 
flares  up  .  .  .  are  nothing  more  than  stopgap 
measiires  which  often  pyramid  Into  more 
serious  confrontations  later  on." 

Benjamin  L.  Masse,  S.J..  associate  editor, 
America: 

•"The  case  for  giving  the  President  a  flex- 
ible approach  to  emergency  disputes  under 
Taft-Hartley — the  so-called  "arsenal  of  weap- 
ons" approach — seems  to  me  very  persuasive."" 
(This  approach  recommended  several  years 
ago  by  the  President's  Labor- Management 
Committee,  would  give  a  president  discre- 
tionary power  to  intervene  or  not  intervene 
in  an  emergency,  and  would  give  him  a  choice 
of  alternatives  to  be  used — each  having  a  dif- 
ferent impact  on  either  or  both  sides,  so  that 
neither  could  be  sure  of  the  consequences  of 
a  failure  to  settle  peacefully.) 

P.  L.  Siemiller,  president.  International  As- 
sociation of  Machinists: 

■"Those  who  suggest  prohibiting  strikes  at 
missile  bases  would  be  horrified  at  any  pro- 
posal to  prohibit  "profits  at  those  bases  .  .  . 
We  could  not  Justifiably  take  the  rights  of 
labor  out  of  the  private  sector  and  leave  the 
rights  of  management."  lAM.  important  In 
the  aerospace  Industry  bargaining  this  year, 
represents  missile  base  workers  and  has  been 
Involved  from  time  to  time  in  bargaining 
deadlocks  at  the  bases. 

Virgil  B.  Day,  vice-president,  General  Elec- 
tric Company: 

"What  we  need  basically  are  measures  to 
preserve  the  strike  but  limit  Its  impact  to 
the  enterprise  and  the  management  against 
which  it  is  directed,  protecting  the  public. 
This  is  what  the  Taft-Hartley  80-day  injunc- 
tion procedure  attempts  to  do  for  truly  na- 
tional emergency  situations.  ThU  procedure 
has  worked  well. 

'"A  far  more  basic  way  of  limiting  the  Im- 
pact of  strikes  on  the  public  would  be  to 
deescalate  the  score  of  bargaining  Impasses. 
.  .  .  The  very  purpose  of  coalition  bargaining 
seems  to  be  to  escalate  the  prospects  of  in- 
dustry crippling  strikes  and  thereby  create 
the  kind  of  national  emergencies  which  are 
going  to  Idll  collective  bargaining  if  they  do 
not  stop.  Carefully  drawn  legislative  re- 
straints on  coalition  bargaining  may  be 
needed  if  pursuit  of  this  tactic  (by  unions) 
continues  to  generate  crisis  bargaining  situa- 
tions." 

Bernard  Cushman.  special  assist  to  the 
general  counsel,  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board: 

"I  reiterate,  we  need  to  develop  something 
more  than  mediation  and  the  80-day  Taft- 
Hartley  injunctive  provisions  if  the  clear  and 
present  danger  of  further  legislative  curtail- 
ment or  prohibition  is  to  be  eliminated.  .  .  . 
Voluntary  arbitration,  which  has  a  long  and 
honorable  history.  Is  a  better  answer  than 
forcing  Congress  to  legislate  on  an  ad  hoc 
basis  in  haste  and  In  an  atmosphere  of  pub- 
lic and  executive  panic." 

Sen.  Jacob  K.  Javits  (R)  of  New  York: 
"Whatever  law  is  adopted  should  not  in- 
hibit free  collective  bargaining,  but  should 
strive  to  promote  it.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
I  as  well  as  many  others  in  both  labor  and 
management  circles  oppose  compulsory  ar- 
bitration. .  .  .  The  sole  function  of  the  gov- 
ernment is  to  keep  essential  services  from 
being  cut  off;  It  Is  not  to  take  sides  In  a 
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dispute.  The  best  way  to  aocompllrti  this  Is 
f  hrouBh  a  Umltad  form  of  seiaure  by  Tlrtos 
o?  whfch  aHnterprtse  affected  by  ^^^^ 
?ency  dUpute  can  be  kept  running  to  toe  ex- 
fjnt.  but  only  to  the  extent.  ne«««-xy  W  Pio- 
tirt  the  DUbUc  health  and  safety.  At  the 
^r^e  TlLeTe  parue.  shouldbe  left  free  to 
solve  the  dispute  themselves. 

J<^ph  A.  Belme,  president.  Communica- 
tions Workers  of  America:  „„„-_ 

••The  questton  facing  labor  and  manage- 
mpnt  often  U  not  whetaier  the  government 

nfswil^^ort  of  compul^rr  ar^^ 
tration  andas  in  the  case  of  the  airlines 
BWke  of  Taw.  strikebreaking  leglslaUon.  .  .  • 
"V^at  constitutes  a  national  emergency 
as  ir mvolves  labor-management  relatlon- 
"l^  and  strikes?  That  Is  %^^"^\\°«  ^ 
has  thus  far  defied  an  answer  that  all  Paf"" 
ran  ^ceot   There  was  a  hue  and  cry  from 

Xy  Who  thought  the  -^ri^^\^tn^\%Ta 

r  t^hX rand"' -IllS^  on  "c^grtt 
"t^'ma^ht^te  slowl,"  at  the  time  when 
rSnSess  was  rushing  to  halt  the  strike.  .  .  . 
^^e'^ntr^^rsy  over  what  constitutes  a  na- 
tional  emergency   continues. 

Sen  Wayne  Morse  (D)  of  Oregon: 
^e  T.^t-Hartley  Act  defines  as  national 
emS^ncy  disputes  "work  stoppages  wh  ch 
ImS  the  national  health  or  safety.  Un- 
d«  -mt-Hartley  these  disputes  are  subject 
?^  ail  80-day  injunction  for  a  coollng-off  pe- 
HoS^ter'that  there  t^no  further  ma- 
chlnery  to  terminate  the  dispute.  .  .  Since 
1947^  period  of  20  years,  there  have  been 
only  28  disputes  that  were  found  to  imperil 
the  national  health  or  safety. 

••A  bill  establishing  labor  courts  to  handle 
labor  iutes    (Introduced  by  Sen    George 
A    Smathers,   Democrat   of   Florida]    has   a 
mucrbroader    definition    ol  jilspnX^s.    li 
^niild    cover   any    dispute   having    any    ad- 
Te^l  eflecT  upon'  the  public  interest  "There 
are  dozens  of  disputes  every  year  that  could 
be  saJd  to  have  an  adverse  effect  upon  the 
Dublic  interest.  All  of  these  would  be  turned 
^ver   to   compulsory    arbitration   under   the 
Smathers  bill    .  .  .  conceivably,  there  might 
^ome  dispute  to  which  compulsory  arbl- 
?^tlon  nflght  be  appropriate,  but  I  cannot 
,^  aTomng  the  rules  of  courtroom  law  to 
e^er^^^abor^contract  negotiation  and  In  ef- 
fecrhavlng  the  contract  written  by  judges 
who  wou^d^lse  their  Judgment  on  the  basis 
of    rules    of    evidence.    Courts    have    their 
pac^  but  collective  bargaining  is  a  major 
nart  of  our  industrial  system  of  economic 
Fre«lom  and  It  cannot  be  straltjacketed  in- 
to courtroom  procedures. 

•Many  politicians  are  looking  for  some  kind 
of  law  th^  would  remove  from  Congress  all 
future  labor  disputes  and  work  stoppage  .  .. 
because  strikes  are  always  embarrassing  to 
politicians.  But  I  deny  that  contract  negotia- 
Uons  can  be  put  under  government  control 
as  a  matter  of  automatic  and  general  prac- 
tice without  plunging  Congress  more  deeply 
nto  The  political  pit  of  industrial  relatlo^ 
It  would  place  a  large  part  of  our  private 
enterprise  system  under  a  dangerous  form  of 

'*  Jud"e  Samuel  I.  Rosenman.  fonner  special 
assistant  to  Presidents  Roosevelt  and  Tru- 
^n  and  chairman  of  the  emergency  board 
naiSed  by  President  Kennedy  In  the  railroad 

dispute  of  1963.  .     HAttPr 

£a8t  July  he  urged  labor  courts  as  a  better 
wav  to  handle  strikes.""  Under  the  plan  In 
Senator  smathers"  bill  any  strike  or  /oc^""* 
that  might  ""adversely  affect  the  P^^lc  inter- 
est to  a  substantial  degree"  would  be  sub 
jected  to  an  80-day  ln3'i'»<=*\°?.P«';|?*i'»,„^ 
now-  if  the  dispute  continued  beyond  that, 
the  bar  against  any  interruption  of  work 
would  remlln  in  effect  while  the  labor  court 
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ut  as  a  board  of  arbitration  to  make  a  final 
S^te^iS  o*  all  issues."  "I^e  p«U« 
only  reoourse  would  be  an  appe^  to  the 
ulltedStatas  Supreme  Court.  Unions  call 
Se  Tropoeal  "a  potenUal  bonanza  for  the 

^*^7gi  H.  HUdebrand,  profeseor.  New  York 
Sc^[^of   iXstrlal  and   Labor   Relations, 

*^°"Natlonal  emergency  disputes  o"*^*^e  the 
transportauon  industty  are  'i°';^cmered  by 
the  injunction  procedure  provided  by  the 
^n-HirUey  ActS  see  no  reeason  ^y  toe 

railroad   industry.   «>'f  ^'Jj'y  .,V'f„/^oe^ial 
Labor  Act.  should  be  singled  ""t  for  special 
treatment  now.  Presumably  any  dispute  in- 
Tou^ri^atlonal  emergency"  because  the  ces- 
sation   of    production    involves    unbearaWe 
^^\o  th J^d  parties-the  PubUc.  other  em- 
ployees, and  perhaps  the  government 
^  ..The  Taft-Hartley  procedure  has  two  ma- 
jor weaknesses:   <l)  Th«'"°=^''*  "Uns     or  a 
forbidden  to  make  "commendations  for  a 
settlement  to  the  parties,  and  (2)  the  Proce 
durl  i^self-llmlting  and  provides  no  solution 
to  a  dispute  that  continues  beyond  the  80 
d^y  inrunctlon  period  otoer  than  the  option 
f^  the  administration  to  recommend  legis- 
lation to  the  Congress.  „„t,nnfliiv 
••If  we  are  not  to  have  Congress  continually 
invoved  in  drafting  ad  hoc  -t^tutes  t^  re- 
S  major  labor  disputes,  and  we  wish  at 
the  same  time  to  have  a  means  of  lnf"r"|e 
continuity  of  operations  in  those  exceptiona 
cases,  then  we  require  a  more  f  ""f '  P'"^. 
dure   for  dealing  vilth   these   impasses.  The 
mo"    desirable   approach    in   my  ^Mdgme.^ 
would  be  to  induce  the  parties  to  bui.d  into 
toe"r  own  agreements  an  automatic  mecha- 
S  bywmch  to  -solve  impasse  w^toout 
cessation  of  operations.  Failing  this,  the  leg 
IsTation  could  provide  for  temporary    ntro- 
duction    of    the    recominendations    of    toe 
board  of  inquiry,  these  to  remain  in  etrect 
pencilng  agreement  by  the  parties  on  the  r 
^wn  te?ms%f  settlement.  I  share  Mr  ,Khee^s 
concern  about  the  risks  of  fact-finding.  As 
he  saS  however.  It  can  still  be  a  very  useful 
device.'" 


WHAT  ABOUT  Compulsory  Arbitbation? 

(Experts  m  labor-management  relations 
have  been  asked  to  respond  to  a  recent  Mon- 
ftor  report  on  collective  bargaining.  Com- 
puLl  br&l  Townsend.  this  is  the  sixto  of  a 
Ks  of  "dialogues.""  Today "s  discussion  ex- 
rmines   the   question  of  railroad  labor  dts- 

^"RTllroad  labor  and  management  represent- 
at^s  have  met  quietly  in  recent  montos  to 
discuss  grounds  for  better  relations. 

But  even  as  their  committees  """"Ifl^lz' 
-,  new  round  of  bargaining-wlth  costly  la- 
bor deiXd^brought  fresh  concern  about 
contract  problems  later  this  year. 

A  rail-labor  spokesman  recently  told  a 
transportation-industry  seminar  1°  Evans- 
tM  111  that  in  the  past  year  and  a  ha  f 
ca?;ier"-and  unions  Peacefully  negotiated  "^ 
number  of  Important  accords."  and  that 
"heTe  could  ushVr  in  a  period  of  more  pro- 
ductive  bargaining.  lunin- 

Harold  C    Crotty.  president  of  the  Main 
tenance  of  way  Employees,  said  this  would 
be  "in  the  interest  of  the  Industry,  the  em- 
pfoye^.     the     public,     and     the     national 

""BuTvoluntarily  negotiated  agreements  are 
bv  no  means  certain.  Union  wage  goals  are 
high  and  carriers  say  they're  not  going  to 
Jive 'ground  in  "Inflationary"  settlements. 

USBFTJLNESS    ASSESSED 

Theodore  W.  Kheel,  one  of  the  members 
of  a  Wird  m  a  1967  railroad  dispute,  told 
The  Christian  Science  Monitor  that  basi- 
Laj  the  RaUway  Labor  Act  is  sUU  good- 
but  toat  It  could  be  improved  bj  strength- 
ening the  mediation  process  and  by  reduc 
r^the  InevltabUlty  that  a  rail-labor  dispute 


wUl  be  setUed  through  eventual  third-party 

"^"kheel,  a  New  York  labor  lawyer,  media- 
tor and  arbitrator,  said  he  opposes  compul- 
se ^bltration  of  rau  dispute  ^^'^^.'^P' 
^ived  by  the  parties  through  collective 
Sa^njNf  toe'llailway  Labor  Acts  pro- 
c^fres  dZ  not  result  in  a  settlement,  he  said 
Sress  has  demonstrated  toat  it  can  deal 
quickly  and  firmly  with  the  Problem.  __ 

In  1967,  it  ordered  "mediation  to  finality 
or  mediation  wito  binding  recoinmendatlons 
as  a  last  resource.  Once  before,   it  ordered 
^mpii^Sry  arbitration.  Each  had  a  similar 
result'  a  direct  settlement.  ,,  j  ,„ 

A  cr4-section  of  experts  who  replied  to 
auctions  by  thU  newspaper  showed  a  mixed 
rpnction  to  Mr.  Kheel's  views: 

O^rge  E  Leighty.  chairman.  Railway  La- 
bo?  Executives  Association,  toe  union  body^ 
"We  in  railroad  labor  are  well  aware  of  the 
fear  that  a  railroad  strike  would  Paralyze  the 
national  economy.  But  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion 18  not  the  answer.  What's  needed  is  some 
nractical  alternative  that  would  avoid  both 
Lonoke  paralysis  and  Big  Daddy"  govern- 
ment compulsion  to  force  private  employees 
^  work  for  less  pay  than  they  could  win  by 

^Tr^ShtrSs^s:  .11  Allowing  strikes 
that  would  not  interfere  with  the  movement 
of  freight  essential  to  the  national  defense 
and  public  healto.  (2)  If  workers  are  barred 
f^om  "tnklng,  seizure  of  the  '°f «  '\"f^,'^: 

*^l'T."Keener,   president,   B.  F.   Goodrich 
^"X^Rallway  Labor  Act  shouM  be  changed 
so   that  thirtl-party  '«\f  ^f  ""''..T^t  " 
-SoVa^,r/ererice^?r"rntfndge'neral 

-TmlvrenfsTo  ^.^w  TlK"  be  aimed 
at    b^eakS    "P    national   negotiations,    not 

"?1".^Srr"prrdent,  the  International 

si^^^rn^^^b^t^^i^r^ 

nSt  owned  by  the  government  but  -ire  run 
for  private  profit  and  personal  gain. 

Ren  J   J    (Jake)  Pickle  (D)  of  Texas. 

^lermanent  leg^latlon  is  necessary  when- 
ever" be^'comes 'apparent  that^  a  particular 
llw  has  fallen  down  to  the  point  that  Con 

'"j"p  Hlltz  Jr.,  chairman.  National  Rail- 
Jy  Labor  conference,  toe  Industry  bargain- 

'"^■I°tln-t  understand  why  some  regard 
compulsory  arbitration  as  anathema  to  free 
compuiauijr  .        arbitration— compui- 

the  facts  surrounding  issues.  It  is  engagca 
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Mr  K)<«el  It  ne«<la  to  be  revised  to  provide 
for  niuU  and  binding  arbitration  of  those 
labor  disputes  which  cannot  be  resolved 
through  the  other  processes  of  collective 
bargaining.  Such  a  provision  will  be  effective 
In  promoting  collective  bargaining  as  some 
think  the  unrestricted  right  to  strike  would 
be" 

Mr  Hlllz  says  the  experiences  of  the  shop- 
craft  dispute  "underline  the  importance  of 
a  permanent  system  for  final  determination 
of  disputes  which  cannot  be  equitably  re- 
solved m  normal  collective  bargaining,  so 
that  the  deliberations  of  the  adJudlcaUve 
body  are  free  of  a  crisis  atmosphere  and 
political  pressures." 

Sen,  Robert  P  Grlffln  (R)  of  Michigan; 
"The  administration's  failure  to  recom- 
mend improvements  In  the  available  legal 
machinery  to  deal  with  crippling  strikes  pro- 
vides no  excuse  for  Inaction  by  Congress.  We 
must  strive  to  minimize  the  use  of  the  strike 
while  preserving  the  basic  right  We  should 
try  to  develop  other,  more  civilized  methods 
of  settling  economic  disputes.  Including  a 
tabor  court,  government-supervised  voting 
on  the  employer's  last  offer,  limited  com- 
pulsory arbitration  to  head  off  nationwide 
strikes  m  government-regulated  industries 
such  as  railroad  and  airline  transportation, 
and  pcMlBlble  application  of  antitrust  prin- 
ciples to  tkboT  unions." 

George  H.  Hlldebrand.  professor.  New  York 
School  of  Industrial  and  Labor  Relations, 
Cornell  University; 

"The  railroad  shopcraft  dispute  ended  In 
statutory  Imposition  of  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion because  of  a  decision  by  the  federal 
government  that  a  national  railroad  stop- 
page cannot  be  p>ermltted.  The  award  re- 
veals that  compulsory  arbitration  Is  by  no 
means  a  guarantee  that  Its  money  terms  will 
conform  to  |  administration  wage-price) 
guldeposts.  The  case  also  reveals  the  In- 
herent difficulty  of  combining  a  national 
incomes  policy  with  ad  hoc  compulsory  set- 
tlements. Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  Inter- 
nal equities  of  the  groups  Involved  within 
the  railroad  industry,  the  award  makes  a 
good  deal  of  sense.  For  the  same  reason  It  is 
incompatible  with  the  requirements  of  the 
guldeposts." 

Prof.  Hlldebrand  agrees  with  Mr.  Kheel 
that  ■  mediation  to  finality  Is  but  a  euphe- 
nnlsm  for  compulsory  arbitration."  (John- 
son Administration  spokesmen  have  denied 
\igorovi3ly  that  this  Is  so — not  caring  to  ad- 
mit to  a  recommending  of  compulsory  ar- 
bitration.) 

Should  the  Railway  Labor  Act  be  changed? 
Says  Prof.  Hlldebrand:  "Originally  the  In- 
tention of  the  emergency-board  provision, 
which  was  drafted  by  the  parties  themselves, 
was  that  recommendations  of  such  t>oards 
would  be  final  and  would  be  accepted  by 
both  sides  In  lieu  of  a  strike  Since  1941.  this 
has  not  been  the  case,  mainly  because  the 
unions  discovered  that  they  could  use  the 
award  of  an  emergency  board  as  a  basis 
for  further  escalation,  to  be  achieved  by  use 
of  their  Influence  at  the  White  House. 

This  destroyed  the  finality  of  the  emer- 
gency-board procedure.  In  those  years  the 
unions  in  the  industry  pressed  for  Industry- 
wide bargaining  and  settlements. 

More  recently,  the  operators  of  the  rail- 
roads have  discovered  advantages  in  this 
system  of  central  bargaining,  because  it  is 
giiaranteed  to  produce  a  crisis  in  which  they 
can  count  upon  government  intervention  to 
prevent  a  stoppage.  There  is  no  easy  solu- 
tion to  the  problem. 

One  alternative  would  be  to  bring  about 
by  statute  some  kind  of  decentralization 
of  the  bargaining  system  In  the  Industry. 
The  other  would  be  to  treat  the  recommen- 
dations of  emergency  boards  as  final,  leaving 
It  to  the  administration  and  the  Congress 
to  decide  upon  what  course  of  ad  hoc  action 
to  take  if  either  side  refuses  to  accept  the 
board's  reconunendatlons." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Bargaining  Powm  G«ow»^Pttbijc-Eiiplotek 
STancc  Rights? 
(Experts  In  labor-management  relations 
have  been  asked  to  respond  to  a  recent  Mont- 
tor  report  on  collective  bargaining.  Seventh 
and  last  of  a  series  of  "dialogues"  compiled 
by  Ed  Townsend.  today's  discussion  asks; 
"What  about  public-employee  unions  and 
strikes?") 

The  recent  Memphis  strike  of  Negro  gar- 
bagemen.  members  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  State.  County,  apd  Municipal  em- 
ployees, was  a  public-employee  strike  with 
strong  civil-rights  overtones. 

Even  so.  It  demonstrated  once  again  that 
public  workers,  once  substantially  unorga- 
nized, are  developing  mviscle  and  militancy. 
Today  they  are  a  labor  force  that  can't  be 
Ignored. 

William  E.  Slmkin.  director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service,  re- 
cently said  that  the  "new  wave  of  strikes " 
by  public  employees  Is  roughly  parallel  to 
the  situation  in  the  mass-production  indus- 
tries in  the  I930'8.  when  factory  workers 
engaged  In  sitdown  strikes  and  other  demon- 
strations l)ecause  they  felt  they  needed  orga- 
nization and  militancy  to  keep  pace  with 
workers  in  other  industries. 

According  to  Mr.  Slmkin.  teachers  and 
other  public  workers  "heretofore  substan- 
tially unorganized"  can  be  expected  to  Join 
unions  and  that  as  they  do.  sUlkes  are  "In- 
evitable— they  will  spread." 

Spokesmen  for  the  American  Federation 
of  Teachers  and  the  American  Federation  of 
State.  County,  and  Municipal  Employees 
don't  hedge  even  a  little  on  that.  They  say 
the  strikes  of  1967  were  "only  the  beginning" 
and  predict  there  will  be  even  more  this  year. 
This  is  a  matter  of  public  concern.  The 
strikes  are  against  the  public,  and  the  bar- 
gaining and  strikes  Involve  different  and 
complex  problems.  There  is  concern  about 
the  rights  of  the  public  employees — and 
concern  about  the  rights  of  the  public  Itself. 
Serious  studies  are  under  way.  seeking  a 
balanced  solution. 

One  of  those  involved  is  Theodore  W. 
Kheel.  New  York  lawyer,  mediator,  and  arbi- 
trator whose  testimony  was  sought  by  the 
New  York  Legislature  in  hearings  called  to 
seek  equity  in  law  for  all  in  public-employee 
disputes. 

Earlier,  in  an  lnter%lew  with  The  ChrlsUan 
Science  Monitor.  Mr.  Kheel  said  that  public 
employees  should  have  a  right  to  bargain 
collectively,  that  If  they  do.  there  must  be  a 
posslbthty  of  strikes,  but  that  the  right  to 
strike  must  be  sut>ordlnated  to  "superior 
public  rights'  if  danger  to  life  and  property 
should  be  involved.  Wherever  strikes  are  cur- 
tailed, he  said,  "some  alternative  .  .  .  must 
be  substituted." 

Mr.  Kheel  would  not  place  teachers  "high 
on  the  list  of  those  whose  right  to  bargain 
collectively  should  be  subordinated." 

Others  of  a  panel  of  experts  who  replied 

to  The  Christian  Science  Monitor's  questions 

on  this  subject  showed  a  divergence  of  views: 

Howard  Jensen,  vice-president  and  general 

counsel.  Lone  Star  Steel  Company; 

"It  is  completely  Inconsistent  with  a 
theory  of  government  which  Is  responsible  to 
its  citizens  and  taxpayers  to  permit  bargain- 
ing between  employees  and  the  government 
which  has  the  Inevitable  effect  of  imposing 
new  taxes  not  Initially  agreed  to  by  the 
voter  or  legislature.  I  agree  that  bargaining 
implies  the  right  to  strike,  and  for  this  reason 
I  think  collective  bargaining  by  public  em- 
ployees should   not   be   permitted." 

Dr.  Morrison  Handsaker,  head  of  Depart- 
ment of  Economics,  Lafayette  College,  vet- 
eran arbitrator; 

"Many  public  workers  now  have  the  right 
to  organize  and  negotiate,  but  It's  Illegal  for 
them  to  strike.  I  agree  that  they  shouldn't  be 
allowed  to  strike,  but  some  machinery  must 
be  established  as  an  alternative  to  the  strike. " 
Dr.  Handsaker  Is  baalcally  in  agreement  with 
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a  principle  of  the  International  Labor  Organ- 
ization In  Geneva,  that  if  the  right  to  strike 
Is  denied  to  government  workers,  they  should 
be  given  conciliation  procedures  to  use  and. 
If  necessary,  access  to  an  arbitration  board 
whose  awards  should  be  fully  and  promptly 
Implemented. 

"It  may  finally  be  necessary  to  rethink  the 
whole  matter  of  labor  relations  Involving 
public  employees,  but  for  the  time  being  I 
think  It  Is  worthwhile  and  interesting  to 
experiment  with  laws  on  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion. .  .  .  The  feeling  exlsU  that  compulsory 
arbitration  In  private  disputes  discourages 
good,  hard  collective  bargaijilng.  The  parties 
aren't  laced  with  a  strike  deadline,  which 
often  brings  about  a  settlement." 

"This  is  often  true  in  the  private  sector, 
but  It  may  not  t>e  the  case  In  disputes  In- 
volving public  employees,"  says  Dr.  Hand- 
saker. who  concedes  he  finds  himself  "in 
some  disagreement  with  some  of  my  col- 
leagues" on  the  matter  of  compulsory  arbi- 
tration in  public  employee  bargaining  dis- 
putes. 

I,  W.  Abel,  president.  United  Steelworkers 
of  America; 

"I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  right  of  teach- 
ers and  public  employees  to  organize  vinions 
and  to  bargain  collectively.  .  .  .  Where  a 
strike  might  be  deemed  to  be  a  threat  to  the 
safety  or  health  of  patients  or  the  public, 
then  the  minimum  right  .  .  .  should  include 
binding  arbitration  of  the  Issues.  ...  I  am 
thinking  particularly  of  situations  involving 
police  and  firemen.  Schoolteachers,  without 
question,  should  have  the  right  to  strike." 

Charles  Cogen.  president.  American  Fed- 
eration of  Teachers: 

"The  government,  in  its  employment  rela- 
tions, should  be  a  model  employer  and  there- 
fore should  be  the  first  to  grant  the 
democratic  and  effective  tools  of  collective 
bargaining  and  the  strike.  All  talk  of  gov- 
ernment being  sovereign  and  therefore  not 
subject  to  the  strike  weapon  is  completely 
outmoded  in  a  democratic  society.  .  . . 

"Work  stoppages  by  teachers  in  the  form 
of  strikes  and  mass  resignations  .  .  .  are 
healthy  signs  in  our  society,  rather  than 
developments  to  be  deplored.  .  .  .  Teachers, 
as  well  as  other  public  employees,  have  al- 
ready Indicated,  with  a  growing  show  of 
courage  and  determination,  that  they  will  not 
allow  themselves  to  be  frustrated  by  repres- 
sive legislation  and  court  decisions.  .  .  .  The 
collective-bargaining  process  In  the  public 
sector  must  be  brought  up  to  the  highest  pos- 
sible level  of  democratic  functioning." 

Secretary  of  Labor  W.  Wlllard  Wlrtz: 

"It  is  today  perfectly  clear  that  10.000.000 
(M)  American  citizens,  government  em- 
ployees, are  not  going  to  accept  an  employ- 
ment relationship  "which  is  built  on  the  pro- 
position that  their  employers  exercise  a  sov- 
ereignty which  makes  It  less  majesty  to  file 
a  grievance  and  which  equates  disagree- 
ment— at  least  if  It  Is  organized — with  dis- 
loyalty. .  .  . 

"It  ought  to  be  accepted  generally  that 
some  effective  form  of  bilateral  and  repre- 
sentational labor  relations  is  Inevitable,  is 
proper,  and  most  of  all  is  desirable  in  pub- 
lic employment  in  this  country.  ...  To 
whatever  extent  the  development  of  new 
doctrines — jointly  by  representatives  of  all 
who  will  be  affected — of  public  employment 
relationships  is  focused  or  Is  permitted  to 
center  around  the  argument  about  whether 
there  is  a  right  of  public  employees  to  strike, 
that  development  Is  going  to  be  at  best  de- 
layed, or  worst  defeated.  .  .  . 

"Every  strike  by  public  employees  creates 
at  least  as  great  a  crisis  of  public  opinion 
as  it  does  a  crisis  of  transportation  or  edu- 
cation or  whatever  else  may  be  Involved." 

Secretary  Wlrtz  suggests  provisions  for  or- 
ganizational and  representational  rights  for 
all  public  employees,  substantially  similar  to 
those  provided  by  Wagner  and  Taft-Hartley 
Acts  for  private  employees,  plus  an  agency 


for  handling  organlzaUonal  and  representa- 
tional disputes. 

In  the  bargaining  area,  he  calls  for  soma 
table  some  place,  whether  in  execuUve,  1^ 
islaUve  or  some  independent  offloe,  »««*• 
the  table  from  somebody  with  the  authority 
and  the  courage  to  say.  'I  wlU'  Instead  of   I 

'*On  strikes  Mr.  Wlrtz  says:  "An  attempt 
to  distinguish  between  various  kinds  of  gov- 
ernmental funcUons  in  terms  of  tbelr  es- 
sentiality seems  to  me  frulUess  and  futtle. 
Policemen  and  firemen  are,  in  my  under- 
suindlng  of  it.  no  more  essential  than  school 
"teachers  .  .  .  Every  governmental  function 
is  essential  in  the  broadest  terms. 

•in  almost  every  instance  the  government 
is  the  only  supplier  of  the  service  Involved— 
,nd  there  is  a  serious  question  In  my  mind 
\bout  the  leglUmacy  of  any  strike  which 
deprives  the  pubUc  of  something  it  needs 
very  much  and  which  it  can't  get  someplace 
else  I  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sotjnd 
doctrine  of  public  employment  U  one  that 
.-issures  and  guarantees  a  reasonable  and  a 
fair  procedure— with  independent  third- 
party  determination  If  necessary— for  settling 
new  contract  disputes,  and  which  does  not 
include  the  strike." 

Jerry  Wurf,  president.  American  Federa- 
tion of  State,  County,  and  Municipal  Em- 
ployees: 

"Public  employees  want  to  be  workers  in 
a  free  society.  They  want  to  have  a  free 
union.  They  are  entlUed  to  sit  at  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  table  with  dignity  and  status 
m  an  effort  to  mutually  solve  problems 
rather  than  have  the  other  fellow  solve  them 
unilaterally.  So  long  as  the  public  employees 
sit  at  a  bargaining  table,  they  have  got  to 

have  something  to  deal  vrtth They  don  t 

want  the  right  to  strike  just  for  the  privi- 
lege of  viralking  around  the  building  .  .  . 
but  to  bargain  as  equaU." 

Mr  Wurf  says  that  repressive  laws  passea 
to  prevent  striking  usually  have  resulted  m 
strikes  and  generally  have  made  it  almost  im- 
possible to  settle  them  quickly— we  had  to 
lind  a  way  around  the  unreasonable  statute. 
And  he  says,  "I  can't  agree  that  a  strike  of 
teachers  Is  the  same  as  a  strike  of  policemen. 
I  just  don't  really  believe  that  the  commu- 
nity can  stand  a  sUUe  of  policemen." 

George  H.  Hlldebrand,  professor.  New  York 
State  School  of  Industrial  Labor  Relations, 

"I  think  I  differ  with  Mr.  Kheel.  I  think  It 
is  possible  to  design  a  system  of  collective 
bargaining  in  the  public  services  that  ex- 
cludes work  stoppages.  I  think,  also,  that 
there  is  no  feasible  way  to  sort  out  the  activ- 
ities of  government,  declaring  that  stoppages 
can  be  legal  lor  some  of  them  but  not  for 
others  As  a  general  rule,  the  services  of  gov- 
ernment are  monopollstlcaUy  provided  and 
.^re  essential  to  their  users.  U  so.  continuity 
of  operations  wUl  be  essential. 

"The  most  difficult  problem  In  the  pubUc 
sector  is  to  protect  the  Independence  of  pub- 
lic-agency management  as  a  participant  in 
the  bargaining  process.  If  that  independence 
can  be  undercut  by  pollUcal  deals,  the  system 
is  not  collective  bargaining  but  rather  one  of 
political  influence.  There  Is  nothing  wrong 
with  pollUcal  influence  per  se,  but  It  should 
not  be  confused  with  genuine  collective  bar- 
gaining. .  ■  . 

"What  must  be  done  to  make  collective 
bargaining  work  for  public  employees?  A 
procedure  must  be  devised  for  resolving  ques- 
tions concerning  representation  and  for  deal- 
ing with  disputes  over  the  terms  of  new  con- 
tracts. Many  difficult  questions  are  involved 
here,  such  as  the  timing  of  negotiations  to 
meet  budget  dates,  the  introduction  of  medl- 
aUon  and  at  whose  option,  the  resolution  of 
impasses,  and  sanctions  against  stoppages. 
"I  prefer  fact  finding  with  recommenda- 
tions, backed  by  injunctions  against  strikes 
or  lockouta.  as  the  terminal  step  in  this  pro- 
cedure. However  I  do  also  recognize  that  pub- 


Uc management  Is  not  bound  to  accept  such 
recommendations  and  that  unions  In  the 
pubUc  service  are  also  not  bound  and  can 
find  ways  short  of  strikes  to  make  continu- 
ation of  service  difficult  or  impossible.  There 
simply  Is  no  fool-proof  mechanical  solution 
to  these  problems." 


THE  VIRTUES  OP  WORK 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOtrrH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  21.  1968 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  in  a  speech  in  Cincinnati. 
Ohio,  in  1859,  said  that  we  must  rely  upon 
the  labor  of  others  for  just  about  every- 
thing we  receive  in  the  way  of  material 
goods.  Lincoln  stated  at  that  time: 

Labor  Is  the  great  source  from  which 
nearly  all.  If  not  all,  htiman  comforta  and 
necessities  are  drawn. 


Today,  we  live  in  an  age  where  some 
frown  upon  work,  especially  work  involv- 
ing a  real  physical  effort.  Jobs  that  peo- 
ple were  begging  for  10  or  15  years  ago 
are  scorned  by  many  today.  Some  need 
to  learn  anew  the  value  and  virtue  of 
work,  and  to  understand  that  the  hum- 
blest job  is  important  in  the  scheme  of 
life  Man's  satisfaction  lies  in  himself, 
in  the  normal  and  healthy  exercise  of  his 
powers  of  mind  and  body  in  harmony 
with  physical  and  moral  laws  of  the  urn- 

verse 

Two  excellent  articles  on  this  subject, 
one  examining  the  religious  aspect  of 
work,  the  other  a  comment  on  today's 
viewTJoint  toward  employment,  are 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

The  first  is  a  sermon  by  the  Reverend 
Thomas  G.  Daum,  pastor  of  the  Bush 
River  Baptist  Church,  Newberry,  S.C, 
entitled  "If  You  Don't  Work  Then  You 
Don't  Eat."  The  sermon  was  published 
in  the  Newberry  Observer  on  May  17, 
1968,  as  the  sermon  of  the  week  in  that 

area.  ,, 

The  second  item  is  a  letter  to  the  edi- 
tor of  the  State  newspaper,  Columbia. 
SC  and  was  published  in  that  news- 
paper's columns  June  14,  1968,  under  the 
title  "Opportunity  Goes  Begging."  The 
letter  was  written  to  Editor  W.  D.  Work- 
man of  the  State  by  Miss  Evelyn  Earley. 
manager  of  the  Earley  Employment  Serv- 
ice, Columbia. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  articles  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
I  Prom  the  Newberry  (S.C.)  Observer.  May  17. 

1968] 
Sermon  of  thx  Wekk:  If  You  Don't  Work 

Then  Yotj  Don't  Eat 
(By  Rev.  Thomas  G.  Eteum,  pastor  of  Bush 
River  Baptist  Church,  Newberry,  S.C.) 
There  is  a  theory  going  around  in  America 
today  that  before  long  we  will  aU  be  handed 
out  a  salary  of  $8,000  a  year.  There  Is  another 
theory  that  before  long  the  work  week  will 
be  shortened  to  thirty  hours  a  week.  And 
the  third  theory  is  that  some  pe<H)le  have 
the  idea  that  they  aren't  going  to  work  at  all. 
They  are  Just  going  to  lie  down,  open  their 
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mouths  and  have  somebody  to  feed  them 
free  of  charge.  And  the  bad  pert  of  some  of 
this  U  tha;t  some  churches  are  supporting 
this  type  of  philosophy.  Though  there  are 
men  and  though  there  are  churches  who 
might  support  this  belief  it  can  readily  be 
seen  that  nowhere  does  the  Bible  teach  this. 
When  Adam  sinned  in  the  garden  God 
came  to  him  and  said,  "in  the  sweat  of  thy 
face  Shalt  thou  eat  bread."  In  other  words. 
If  you  want  something  to  eat  then  you'll  have 
to  work  so  liard  for  it  that  the  sweat  will  run 
down  your  face. 

When  Paul  wrote  to  the  church  at  Thes- 
salonlca  he  found  that  some  people  were  not 
working  and  this  Is  what  he  said.  "For  we 
hear  that  there  axe  some  which  walk  among 
you  disorderly,  working  not  at  aU.  but  are 
busybodles."  And  in  the  verse  above  this  he 
said     "that  If  any  would  not  work,  neither 
shotjld  he  eat."  Or  in  modem  language,  he 
is  simply  saying  this.  U  a  man  la  too  lazy 
to  work  then  he  begins  to  hang  around  and 
make  trouble  for  himself  and  others.  He  be- 
comes disorderiy  and  sticks  his  nose  In  other 
people's  business.  And  if  this  man  is  this  type 
and  if  he  Is  too  lazy  to  work  then  let  him 
starve.  Some  might  say  that  I  am  stretching 
the  point  here  in  saying  that  a  man  should 
starve,  but  I  believe  that  the  law  of  science 
will  teU  you  that  if  a  man  doesn't  eat  that 
he  vrtll  starve. 

There  are  those  today  who  say  that  we  must 
do  away  vilth  all  poor  people,  but  Jesus  said, 
"ye  have  the  poor  with  you  always.'    There 
are  some  people  that  you  could  give  a  million 
dollars  to  today  and  by  this  time  next  week 
they  would  be  right  back  where  they  ftarted. 
Further,  let  me  ask  this  question.  What  is 
so  horrible  about  being  pow?  I  was  raised  as 
a  poor  child.  I  can  remember  eating  corn- 
bread  and  black-eyed  peas  day  after  day  and 
they  never  killed  me.  I  can  remember  when 
a  piece  of  chicken  looked  like  gold  but  not  ^ 
having   it   every  day   didn't   kill   me.   I  can 
remember   when   we   had   only   one   pair   of 
shoes  and  they  lasted  us  all  year,  and  not 
having  a  closet  full  of  them  didn't  ruin  my 
feet  Being  poor  can  do  something  for  a  per- 
son that  being  rich  will  never  do. 

Of  course,  I  have  nothing  against  rich 
people.  I'm  all  for  a  man  who  wants  to  get 
ahead  but  I  don't  believe  that  the  Bible  tells 
us  anywhere  that  a  man  should  get  rich  and 
have  the  luxuries  of  life  without  working  for 
them.  ■When  I  got  off  the  bus  to  go  to  college 
I  had  $1.25  in  my  pocket  and  I  didn  t  know 
where  the  money  to  work  my  way  through 
was  coming  from  but  seven  years  later  I 
walked  out  of  college  and  the  seminary  with 
degrees  that  I  had  earned  by  the  sweat  of 
my  brow  and  I  was  as  happy  as  any  member 
of  my  enure  class.  I  could  truthf  uUy  say  that 
I  had  worked  and  earned  those  sheepskins 
and  not  a  soul  had  given  them  to  me.  There 
Is  satisfaction  and  honor  In  work. 

Abraham  Lincoln  once  put  It  this  way. 
"You  cannot  bring  about  prosperity  by  dis- 
couraging thrift.  You  cannot  strengthen  the 
weak  by  weakening  the  strong.  You  cannot 
help  the  wage  earner  by  pulling  down  the 
wage  payer.  You  cannot  further  the  brother- 
hood of  man  by  encouraging  class  hatred. 
You  cannot  help  the  poor  by  desttoying  the 
rich  You  cannot  keep  out  of  trouble  by 
spending  more  than  you  earn.  You  cannot 
build  character  and  courage  by  taking  away 
man's  Initiative  and  independence.  You  can- 
not help  men  permanently  by  doing  for  them 
what  they  could  and  should  do  for  them- 
selves. 

If  a  man  wants  a  new  car  then  that  is  fine 
but  let  him  work  for  it.  If  he  wants  a  new 
home  then  we  are  all  for  getting  rid  of  every 
run-down  house  and  shack  In  Newberry,  but 
let  him  work  for  It.  If  a  man  wants  steak  on 
his  table  every  night  then  he  Is  like  every 
human  being,  but  let  him  work  for  it.  If  a 
man  wants  a  better  world  then  let  him  go 
out  and  construct  it  by  taking  his  hands  and 
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his  back  and  building  It.  Tb«n  when  he  lie* 
down  at  night  he  can  have  the  good  feeling 
way  down  inside  that  he  has  earned  his  car. 
his  house  and  bis  bread.  He  can  face  the 
world  straight  In  the  eye  and  say  that  no 
one  has  given  me  a  thing  for  I  have  earned  it. 

I  personally  do  not  get  the  picture  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  loafing  around  the  carpen- 
ter shop  while  everybody  else  made  a  living 
for  Him  Nor  do  I  And  Him  ever  teaching  the 
philosophy  that  a  man  can  get  something  for 
nothing.  Nor  do  I  see  Paul  out  asking  his 
church  members  to  give  him  a  pay  check 
unless  he  worked  for  It.  He  made  this  very 
clear  when  he  once  said.  "Neither  did  we  eat 
any  man's  bread  for  nought:  but  wrought 
with  labour  and  travail  night  and  day.  that 
we  might  not  be  chargeable  to  any  of  you." 

I  am  still  of  the  opinion  that  many  of  our 
social  ills  could  be  cured  tomorrow  if  we 
would  work  and  when  the  Job  is  finished  Hiid 
another  one  to  do. 

I  Prom  the  Columbia   (S.C  )    State.  June   14. 

1968) 

OPPoaruNrrr  Goes  Begging 

To  THE  Eorroa:  I  own  and  operate  an  em- 
ployment agency  here,  and  feel  that  I  have 
my  finger  on  the  pulse  of  the  employment 
situation.' 

Being  a  Negro  in  today's  society  is  defi- 
nitely no  handicap.  The  local  business  firms 
in  our  area  have  opened  up  whole-heartedly 
This  has  t>een  proved  by  the  number  of  Ne- 
groes placed  in  ofHces  and  banks  throughout 
the  city.  Let  the  record  speak  for  itself. 

A  peirson  is  Judged  today  by  his  merit,  and 
there  is  equal  opportunity  regardless  of  color. 
I  am  tired  of  hearing  about  the  "poor  Negro." 
If  a  Negro  is  poor  today,  he  has  no  one  to 
blame  but  himself,  and  I  say  this  for  the 
white  race  too. 

Jobs  are  so  plentiful  that  employers  are 
forced  to  consider  and  hire  people  today  that, 
five  years  ago.  would  not  have  been  granted 
an  interview  These  are  people  who  are  un- 
qualified or  have  long-standing  records  of 
being  unreliable,  having  moved  from  one  Job 
to  another. 

For  exampje.  I  placed  a  yoxing  man  who  had 
been  out  of  work  for  some  time  and  whose 
wife  was  expecting  a  child,  on  a  job  working 
five  days  a  «eek  for  S8S  a  week.  He  worked  a 
half  day  and  quit.  His  reason?  Too  hard.  He 
preferred  a  truck-driving  Job.  The  next  day  I 
placed  him  as  a  driver  with  a  van  line.  The 
company  went  to  the  expense  of  paying  for  a 
physical  at  a  cost  of  925.  He  didn't  show  up 
for  work  the  next  day.  Reason?  Too  far.  I 
then  placed  him  on  another  Job  six  blocks 
from  his  home  as  a  driver  He  worked  one  day 
and  quit.  Reason?  Too  hard. 

All  of  these  Jobs  paid  above-average  sal- 
aries and  were  for  five  days  a  week.  I  used  my 
car  and  part  of  my  staff  to  take  this  young 
fellow  to  see  about  these  Jobs.  The  next  day 
I  had  occasion  to  visit  where  he  I'lved.  and  I 
was  astounded  at  the  squalor  Card  board 
filled  space  for  window  panes    Screen  doors 


hung   drunkenly   from   broken    hinges,   and 
the  poverty  was  unmistakable 

I  am  sure  some  photographer  could  have 
gotten  some  excellent  shots  to  be  used  for 
the  "poverty  march"  or  maybe  to  be  used 
on  that  TV  spectacular.  "Hunger  in  Amerlcn." 

Now.  whose  fault  would  you  say  It  Is  if 
this  man's  family  is  hungry?  Who  could  you 
blame  for  the  squalor  he  and  his  family  live 
in?  Should  we  accept  the  blame  for  this 
because  he  is  a  Negro,  or  should  the  blame 
be  placed  where  It  really  belongs,  on  the 
shoulders  of  a  perfectly  healthy  strong  man. 
physically  able  to  support  the  family  he  has 
acquired,  whose  handicap  is  not  being  a 
Negro,  but  being  a  lazy  Negro? 

This  case  Is  not  unusual  or  Isolated.  I 
can  show  you  in  my  files  a  number  of  cases 
involving  those  of  both  races  whose  only 
handicap  is  laziness. 

I  feel  that  the  welfare  program  Is  a  won- 
derful thing  for  those  who  need  it.  but  my 
sentiments  are  in  agreement  with  your  edi- 
torial "Job  Market":  Many  of  the  marchers 
looked  able  to  work.  If  a  person  is  physically 
able  to  endure  the  hardships,  living  slip- 
shod, sleeping  In  open  sheds  or  tents  to 
prove  hi.s  point,  enduring  all  kinds  of 
weather,  and  walking  the  many  miles  that 
some  of  these  marchers  have  walked,  he  is 
physically  able  to  work. 

Being  partially  disabled  is  no  handicap, 
which  I  am  sure  the  South  Carolina  Rehabili- 
tation agency  can  attest  to.  Luck  of  educa- 
tion Is  no  handicap.  There  are  many  Jobs 
available,  paying  excellent  wages  that  re- 
quire no  education.  Color  Is  no  handicap. 
Ability  opens  the  doors  of  oppwrtunlty  now, 
regardless  of  color.  Experience  is  no  handi- 
cap. There  are  many  fine  Jobs  available  that 
have  excellent  training  programs.  We  are 
our  brother's  keeper  to  a  degree,  but  when 
our  brother  is  able  to  keep  himself,  let  him. 
Evelyn  Earlet. 
Manager.  Earley  Employment  Sen  ice. 


THE  GUN  BILLS 


HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 

OF    UEORCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  21.  1968 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
second  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  provides  "the  right 
of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall 
not  be  infringed.  "  If  this  provision  is  still 
a  sound  one.  as  I  think  it  is.  should  not 
the  crackdown  be  on  the  lawbreaker 
rather  than  upon  the  instrument  used  by 
him? 

Shall  we  outlaw  automobiles  because 
of  the  abuses  and  excesses  of  a  few? 
Shall  we  register  matches,  aspirin,  and 


cook   knives — and   what  of   those   pos- 
sessing the  temperament  of  Cain? 

Legislation  designed  to  keep  any  dan- 
gerous Instrumentality  out  of  the  hands 
of  criminals,  minors,  and  the  incom- 
petent would  be  in  order.  Also,  severe 
penalties  for  the  use  of  firearms  in  the 
commission  of  crimes  should  be  en- 
forced. Let  there  be  an  end  to  pennis- 
slveness  in  the  law.  If  the  criminal 
clearly  knows  that  society  will  not  toler- 
ate his  acts,  this  will  be  more  effective 
than  a  dozen  sun  laws. 


OMNIBUS    SAFE    STREETS    AND 
CRIME  CONTROL  ACT  OF  1968 


HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  21.  1968 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson  has  signed  the  Omnibus  Safe 
Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act  of  1968. 
He  has  done  so.  in  his  words,  "because 
it  responds  to  one  of  the  most  urgent 
problems  in  America  today — the  prob- 
lem of  fighting  crime  in  the  local  neigh- 
borhood and  on  the  city  streets." 

The  President  signed  this  act  into  law 
because  he  rightly  believed  there  was 
more  good  in  it  than  there  was  bad. 

In  his  statement  on  this  signing,  the 
President  said  something  which  I  believe 
goes  to  the  heart  of  the  matter  on  the 
war  against  crime.  No  act  or  program 
initiated  by  the  administration  and 
passed  by  the  Congress  can  eliminate 
crime.  This  is  a  job  that  must  be  handled 
by  State  and  local  ofBcials  with  the 
strong  support  of  each  and  every 
American. 

And  the  President  was  right  to  call 
upon  every  citizen  'to  support  their  lo- 
cal police  officials  with  respect  and  with 
the  resources  necessary  to  enable  them 
to  do  their  job  for  justice  in  America. 

As  the  President  recognizes,  if  we  are 
to  be  a  law-abiding  people  with  respect 
for  the  rights  of  others,  we  simply  must 
render  full  support  to  those  charged  with 
our  protection  and  safety. 

I  support  President  Johnson  for  his 
determined  efforts  to  help  inject  new 
vitality  into  the  war  against  crime.  And 
I  support  his  call  to  the  American  people 
for  their  complete  cooperation  and  sup- 
port in  this  vital  matter. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— J/o/irfay,  June  24,  1968 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Father  Francis  J.  Pox,  Society 
of  Jesus,  librarian  of  Brophy  College 
Preparatory,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  offered  the 
following  prayer : 

Lord.  God  all-powerful,  we  are  grate- 
ful that  You  have  brought  us  to  the 
beginning  of  this  day.  By  Your  power, 
aid  us  in  the  practice  of  virtues,  particu- 
larly those  of  justice  and  love;  keep  us  on 
the  road  to  salvation  that  we  may  not 
offend  You  today :  but  grant  that  all  our 
wo^ds,  all  our  thoughts,  and  our  actions 


may  be  in  conformity  with  Your  law  and 
Your  commandments.  This  we  ask  of 
You  through  Your  Son,  our  Lord,  Jesus 
Christ,  who  lives  and  reigns  with  You 
in  union  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  God,  for- 
ever. Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday.  June  20,  1968,  was  read  and 
approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated tQ  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  and 
a  joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles : 

On  June  18.  1068: 
H.R.  1 1308.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
Act  of  1906; 


HH  1M74.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
pa^'Loan  Act  and  the  Ftom  Credit  Act  of 
I^sTaTamended.  to  improve  the  capltallza- 
ilono"pederal  intermediate  credit  banks  and 
p^uctlon  credit  associations,  and  for  other 

''"HB"r7325.'*An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  code  of  1954  with  respect  to  adver- 
fi^lng  in  a  convention  program  of  a  nattonal 
Dolitlcal  convention. 

On  June  19.  1968:  ^  ,^„i 

HH  5037.  An  act  to  assist  State  and  local 
governments  in   reducing  the  incidence   of 
crime,  to  Increase  the  effectiveness,  fal«-n««s 
anS^  coordination   of   law   enforceinent   and 
c^lml^l  justice  systems  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment, and  for  other  purposes:  .   ,.   „, 
HR  16489.  An  act  making  appropriation 
forthe  Treasury  and  Post  Office  Departments, 
the  ExVutl^e  «Bce  of  the  President  and  cer- 
am  independent  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ndmg  June  30.  1969.  and  for  other  Purp<«es, 
HR  16911    An  act  to  provide  for  U.S.  par- 
tic^nation   in  iSe   facility   based   on  special 
drawfng  rights  in  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  for  other  imrposes:  and 

H  J  Res  1268.  Joint  resolution  making 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1968,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

On  June  20. 1968: 
HR  4919.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
Eust9    1956,  to  authorize  longer  term  leases 
oMndlan  lands  on  the  Hualapal  Reservation 

"^HR^mM    An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  San- 
tiago Jose  Manuel  Ramon  Blenvenldo  Roig  y 

°  Hlr'l3912.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Angellkl 

°'Hrr72.""^   act   to    permit   b>ack   and 

cumstances.  and  for  other  purposes. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
AiTington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
fha"  the  senate  agrees  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  bills  of  the  Sen 
ate  of  the  following  titles: 

S  171  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Timothy 
Joseph  Shea  and  Elsie  Annet  Shea; 

S.  1028.  An  act  to  amend  "tie  5  nnited 
Slates  code,  to  extend  certain  benefits  to 
Ser  employees  of  -unty  committees  ^- 
labllshed  pursuant  to  section  8(b)  of  tne 
SOU  conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act.  and  for  other  purposes;  ^^.-tees 

^  1159  An  act  authorizing  the  Trustees 
of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  ^  construct  a 
building  or  buildings  on  the  «lte  bounded  by 
Fourth  Street.  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  'Third 
str^t  and  Madison  Drive  Northwest.  In  the 
Slct  of  Columbia,  and  making  provision 
tor  the  maintenance  thereof ;  and 

S  3363.  An  act  to  designate  the  U.S^  Cus 
toms  House  Building  in  Pr°vjde.ice    R^I..  as 
the  "John  E.  Pogarty  Federal  Building. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  ol 
Se  House  to  the  bill  <S.  222)   entitled 
'•]!  act  to  insure  that  public  buildings 
financed    with    Federal    funds    are    so 
designed  and  constructed  as  t^  be  ac- 
cessible to  the  physicaUy  handicapped, 
requests  a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Randolph.  Mr. 
JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Inouye. 
Mr  FoNG.  and  Mr.  Boggs  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  <tf 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  2986)  entitled 
"An  act  to  extend  Public  Law  480.  83d 


Congress,  for  3  years,  and  for  other  pik- 
poses."  requests  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  appomts  Mr.  el- 
lender.  Mr.  Holland.  Mr.  Eastland.  Mr 
Talmadge.  Mr.  Aiken.  Mr.  Young  of 
North  Dakota,  and  Mr.  Boggs  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  foUowing  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
Office  of  the  Clerk. 
V  S  HotJSE  OP  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  21,  1968. 

The  Honorable,  the  Speaker, 
House  of  Representatives. 

sir:  Pursuant  to  authority  granted  on 
June  20.  1968.  the  Clerk  received  from  the 
S^retary  of  the  Senate  today  the  following 

"^Th^^'the  Senate  agree  to  the  Report  of  the 
committee  of  Conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments 
of  The  senate  to  the  bUl  (H.R.  15414)  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  continue  the  existing  excise 
tax  rates  on  communication  services  and  on 
automobiles,  and  to  apply  more  PeneraUy  the 
provisions  relating  to  payments  of  estimated 
tax  by  corporations." 

Respectfully  yours. 

W.  Pat  Jennings, 

Clerk.  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
announce  that  pursuant  to  the  authority 
granted  liim  on  Thursday,  June  20,  1968. 
he  did  on  June  21.  1968.  sign  the  fol- 
lowing enroUed  bill  of  the  House  and 
joint    resolution   of    the   Senate:    H.R. 
15414   titled   "An   act  to   continue   the 
existing  excise  tax  rates  on  communica- 
tion services  and  on  automobiles,  and  to 
apply  more  generally  the  provisions  re- 
lating to  payments  of  estimated  tax  by 
corporations."  and  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 180  To  provide  franked  mail  priv- 
ileges for  surviving  spouses  of  Members 
of  Congress. 


Father  Kino.  Father  Kino,  as  you  wiU 
remember,  was  the  pioneer  priest  who 
buUt  missions  and  preached  among  the 
Indian  inhabitants  of  the  Southwest. 
His  statue  Is  in  the  Statuary  Hall  col- 
lection of  the  Capitol  Building,  being 
one  of  the  two  statues  of  citizens  of  the 
State  of  Arizona  displayed  in  this  build- 
ing Father  Fox  probably  knows  as  much 
about  Father  Kino's  life  and  works  as 
does  any  living  person. 

Father  Fox  is  also  the  archivist  of  the 
Catholic  diocese  of  Tucson,  by  appomt- 
ment  of  the  most  Reverend  Francis  J. 
Green,  bishop,  of  Tucson. 

It  has  been  a  real  pleasure  and 
privilege  for  me  to  welcome  Father  Fox 
as  the  first  constituent  I  have  ever  had  in 
my  16  years  as  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  offer  the  openmg 
prayer.         ^^^^^^^^___ 

MAKING  IN  ORDER  CONSIDERA- 
TION OP  A  CONTINUING  RESOLU- 
TION WEDNESDAY  NEXT  OR 
THEREAFTER 

Mr  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  may  be  in  order  for 
the  House  to  consider  a  continuing  reso- 
lution on  Wednesday  next  or  any  day 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

TcX£LS^ 

Mr  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  object, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Texas,  has 
discussed  this  with  me  and  with  mem- 
bers of  the  full  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations. This  is  in  accord  with  the  will 
of  the  full  committee  and  there  is  no 
objection  on  this  side.  .,  „  ♦„ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FATHER  FRANCIS  J.  POX 
Mr  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaicer, 
it  was  my  honor  and  privilege  today  to 
have  in  the  Chamber  to  offer  the  prayer 
Rev  Francis  J.  Fox.  librarian  of  Brophy 
College  Preparatory  High  School  in 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Father  Fox  is  one  of  the  better  known 
and  more  respected  educators  in  my  dis- 
trict He  has  shown  great  zeal  and  great 
ingenuity  in  putting  together  at  Brophy 
a  reaUy  first-class  library  for  students 
of  preparatory  high  school  age. 

Father  Fox  is  an  archivist.  He  has  be- 
come interested  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States  in  general  and  the  histoiy 
of  the  Southwest  in  particular  largely 
through  his  devotion  to  the  memory  of 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R  16913,  DEPARTMENT  OP 
AGRICULTURE  APPROPRIATIONS. 
1969 

Mr  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to.,take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  16913) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  1969. 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? The  Chair  hears  none^  ^"^ 
appoints  the  following  conferees.  Messrs 

WHITTEN.      NATCHER.     HULL.      MORRIS     Of 

New  Mexico.  Shipley.  Mahon.  Michel. 
Langen,  Harrison,  and  Jonas. 

THIS  ACTION  THE  NATION  WILL 
APPLAUD 

Mr  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous' consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
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the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SnCES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  action  of 
Federal  authorities  In  removing  the 
marchers  from  the  Mall  is  Indeed  heart- 
ening. More  than  that,  it  is  essential  to 
the  maintenance  of  confidence  in  the 
democratic  processes  of  government  in 
our  country.  Had  the  marchers  been  al- 
lowed to  remain,  they  would  have  been 
trespassers  who  claimed  privileges  not 
accorded  to  other  citizens.  Very  clearly 
they  would  have  been  in  violation  of  the 
law — some  of  them  defiantly  so.  The  law 
is  for  everyone.  As  citizens,  we  are  not 
given  the  right  to  pick  and  choose  the 
laws  we  shall  obey.  Law  violators  must 
be  held  accountable  or  no  one  will  see 
a  need  to  obey  the  law.  If  no  one  obeys 
the  law  there  is  anarchy:  injustice  flour- 
ishes, democracy  fails.  No  one  respects  a 
government  which  allows  the  processes  of 
law  to  become  a  mockery.  Already  we 
have  gone  too  far  in  that  direction. 

Today  the  U.S.  Government  has  taken 
a  lonfe-needed  step.  I  hope  this  shows 
our  Nallon  intends  all  citizens  shall  obey 
the  law  equally.  Failure  to  do  this  would 
show  that  this  great  proud  Nation  is 
ready  to  accept  mob  rule.  Any  ofBcial 
who  supports  or  tolerates  sjfch  a  situa- 
tion would  be  untrue  to  hi^  country,  to 
his  responsibility,  and  to  his  oath  of 
office. 

There  is  sympathy,  of  course,  for  the 
poor  and  the  handicapped  of  our  coim- 
try.  This  has  been  demonstrated  time 
and  again.  It  also  has  been  demonstrated 
that  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  United 
States  provide  ample  opportunity  for  the 
correction  of  injustice.  History  records 
that  our  Nation  has  done  more  to  provide 
opportimity  for  those  who  seek  it  than 
any  other  countr>';  that  it  has  done  more 
to  relieve  injustice,  more  to  assist  the  un- 
fortunate, more  to  help  the  needy  than 
has  any  other  nation.  This  being  the  case, 
we  cannot  tolerate  change  by  violence  or 
through  intimidation  by  mobs  or  through 
the  efforts  of  organized  leftist  groups. 
We  cannot  accept  marches  and  demon- 
strations when  they  encourage  acts  of 
terror  and  threaten  the  lives  and  prop- 
erty of  the  people.  Let  us  hope  that  to- 
day's badly  needed  policy  will  be  followed 
elsewhere  when  occasion  demands,  as  it 
surely  will. 


FIGHT  TO  WIN  OR  GET  OUT 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  Saturday  the  Vietnam  war 
became  the  longest  in  the  history  of  this 
Nation — longer  than  the  Revolutionary 
War,  the  War  Between  the  States,  World 
War  I,  World  War  II.  and  the  Korean 
war.  I  think  it  is  generally  conceded  that 
our  present  enemy  is  the  weakest  and 
smallest  country  we  have  ever  engaged 
in  war,  and  the  fact  that  the  war  against 
the  weakest  enemy  has  lasted  longer  than 


any  other  war  in  our  history  convinces 
me  that  we  are  not  fighting  this  war  to 
win.  I  beg  and  plead  with  the  President 
to  get  out  of  there  if  you  are  not  fighting 
to  win.  I  am  sick  and  tired  and  broken- 
hearted at  reading  a  casualty  list  each 
week  of  young  Americans  ranging  be- 
tween 300  and  500  each  week.  Please — 
let  us  fight  this  war  to  win  or  get  out  of 
South  Vietnam.  If  George  Washington 
had  fought  the  Revolutionary  War  as 
this  one  is  being  fought  we  would  still  be 
under  British  control. 


THE  CHIEF  JUSTICE  OP  THE  U.S. 
SUPREME  COURT 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Cahfornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  we  heard  that  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  was  going  to 
resign  and  retire. 

I  hear  this  as  a  very  welcome  breath  of 
fresh  air.  But  I  would  like  to  pass  the 
word  on  to  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
writing  to  the  President  to  suggest  that 
this  is  his  last  great  opportunity  to  really 
become  a  statesman  that  he  not  appoint 
a  successor  while  the  Court  is  in  recess 
and  in  case  the  Congress  likewise  will  be 
in  recess.  So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  this 
letter  and  suggest,  whoever  the  candidate 
may  be,  whether  he  is  appointed  this 
year  or  next,  that  he  should  be  a  man 
who  has  a  minimum  of  10  years  of  expe- 
rience on  a  Federal  bench.  We  must  begin 
the  trend  to  remove  politics  from  Su- 
preme Court  appointments. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  TRANSPORTATION  AND  AERO- 
NAUTICS. COMMITTEE  ON  INTER- 
STATE AND  FOREIGN  COMMERCE, 
TO  SIT  DURING  GENERAL  DEB.\TE 
TODAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Transportation  and  Aeronau- 
tics of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  may  sit  during  gen- 
eral debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FEDERAL  CREDIT  UNION  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1968 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Si^eaker's  desk  the  bill  (HJl.  14907)  to 
amend  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act, 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  2,  line  5.  strike  out  "(16)"  and  insert: 
"(15)-. 

Page  2.  line  19,  after  "luilon;"  Insert:  "and". 


Page  2,  strike  out  all  after  line  19  over  to 
and  including  line  6  on  page  3. 

Page  5,  after  line  3.  Insert: 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  21(f)  of  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1766(f))  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "(l)'  after  '(f)',  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"'(2)  (A)  The  Director  is  authorized  to 
conduct  directly,  or  to  make  grants  to  or 
contracts  with  colleges  or  universities.  State 
or  local  educ.itlonal  agencies,  or  other  ap- 
propriate public  or  private  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations to  conduct,  programs  for  the  train- 
ing of  persons  engaged,  or  preparing  to  en- 
gage, In  the  operation  of  credit  unions,  and 
in  related  consumer  counseling  programs, 
serving  the  poor.  He  Is  authorized  to  est;ib- 
lish  a  program  of  experiment.^!,  develop- 
mental, demonstration,  and  pilot  projects, 
either  directly  or  by  grants  to  public  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  organizations,  including  credit 
unions,  or  by  contracts  wUix  such  organli:a- 
tions  or  other  private  organizations,  designed 
to  promote  more  effective  operation  of  credit 
unions,  and  related  consumer  counseling  pro- 
grams, serving  the  poor. 

"■(B)  In  carrying  out  his  authority  under 
this  parapraph.  the  Director  shall  consult 
with  offlclals  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity and  other  appropriate  Federal 
agencies  responsible  for  the  adnUnlstratlon  ot 
projects  or  programs  concerned  v.ith  prob- 
lems of  the  poor.  The  development  and  op- 
eration of  programs  and  projects  under  this 
paragraph  shall  Involve  maximum  feasible 
participation  of  residents  of  the  areas  and 
members  of  the  groups  served  by  such  pro- 
grams and  projects,  with  community  action 
agencies  established  under  the  provisions  ui 
the  Economic  OpportuiUty  Act  of  1964  serv- 
ing, to  the  extent  feasible,  as  the  means 
through  which  such  participation  is  achieved. 

"'(C)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  there  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated, as  a  supplement  to  any  funds  that 
may  be  expended  by  the  Director  pursuant 
to  sections  6  and  7  for  such  purposes,  not  to 
exceed  $300,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1970,  and  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971.' 

"(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  become  effective  July  1,  1968." 

Page  5,  after  line  3,  Insert: 

"Sec.  3.  The  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"  'GIFTS 

"  'Sec.  28.  The  Director  Is  authorized  to  ac- 
cept gifts  of  money  made  unconditionally  by 
will  or  otherwise  for  the  carrying  out  of  any 
of  the  functions  under  this  Act.  A  conditional 
gift  of  money  made  by  will  or  otherwise  for 
such  purposes  may  be  accepted  and  used  in 
accordance  with  its  conditions,  but  no  such 
gift  shall  be  accepted  which  is  conditioned 
upon  any  expenditure  not  to  be  met  there- 
from or  from  income  thereof  unless  the  Di- 
rector determines  that  supplementation  of 
such  gift  from  the  fees  he  may  expend  pur- 
suant to  sections  6  and  7  or  from  any  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section  21(f)  (2)  (C) 
for  the  purpose  of  maldng  such  expenditure 
\\'lll  not  adversely  affect  the  sound  admin- 
istration of  this  Act.  Any  such  gift  shall  be 
deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  for  the  account  of  the  Bureau  and 
may  be  expended  in  accordance  with  section 
6  or  as  provided  in  the  preceding  sentence.'  " 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  rise  to  question  the 
eminent  chairman  of  our  committee  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  Senate  amendments. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  14907 
was  unanimously  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  May  27,  1968,  after 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
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conducted  a  full  and  complete  hearing 
on  the  subject.  »«  „„h 

The  bill  then  went  to  the  Senate  and 
was  passed  unanimously  by  that  body 
on  Wednesday.  There  were  several 
amendments  to  the  bill,  all  of  which  are 
uermane  to  the  legislation  and  in  no  way 
amend  any  other  laws  which  might  con- 
cern other  Members. 

I  have  discussed  this  legislation  with 
the  distinguished  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
I  Mr  WiDNALLl,  and  he  agrees  that  the 
House  should  accept  the  bill  as  passed 
bv  the  Senate.  . 

"  The  Senate  struck  one  provision  from 
the  bill  and  added  two  others. 

The  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate,  would 
extend  the  maturity  on  credit  union  se- 
cured loans  from  5  to  10  years:  increase 
the  unsecured  loan  limit  on  a  graduated 
basis  to  $2,500:  allow  Federal  credit  un- 
ions to  invest  in  State-chartered  central 
credit  unions:  permit  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Federal  credit  union  to  bor- 
row funds  rather  than  requiring  such  ac- 
tion to  be  taken  by  the  entire  board  of 
directors;  allow  Federal  credit  unions  to 
purchase  notes  of  liquidating  credit  un- 
ions: and,  reduce  the  number  of  internal 
audits  required  by  the  supervisory  com- 
mittee of  the  credit  union  from  quar- 
terly to  semiannually.  The  Senate  added 
two  provisions.  The  flrst  provides  for  an 
extension  of  Project  Moneywise.  an  ex- 
tremely worthwhile  program  that  pro- 
vides for  the  training  of  credit  umon 
.personnel  in  poverty  areas  and  the  sec- 
ond allows  the  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions  to  accept  gifts.  Such  an  amend- 
mcht  would  aUow  the  Bureau  to  obtain 
money  from  groups  wishing  to  aid  credit 
unions  in  low-income  areas.  The  Senate 
struck  from  the  House  bill  a  provision 
which  would  have  allowed  the  ci-edit  un- 
ion to  facilitate  members'  purchases  of 
employment  disi-uption  insurance— acci- 
dent and  health. 

Mr  Speaker,  H.R.  14907  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  important  pieces  of  credit 
union  legislation  since  Federal  credit 
unions  were  first  authorized  by  Congress 

ill  1934.  „  ^      ,         ,,t. 

As  I  have  stated  before.  Federal  credit 
unions  pay  their  own  way  and  do  not 
cost  the  taxpayer  nor  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment 1  penny  for  their  operation, 
supervision  or  regulation. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
cunedin.  ,  .  ,     „ 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 

the  table. 


enable  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  Stetes  to  approve  extension  oi 
certain  loans,  guarantees,  and  insurance 
in  connection  with  exports  from  the 
United  States  in  order  to  improve  the 
balance  of  payments  and  foster  the 
long-term  commercial  interests  of  the 
United  States,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  and  concui-  in  the  Senate 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 


Paee  2.  after  line  17,  insert:  ' 

"(c)  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Bank 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  for  the  calen- 
dar quarter  ending  September  30.  1968.  and 
for  each  calendar  quarter  thereafter  a  report 
of  all  actions  taken  under  authority  of  this 
Act  during  such  quarter." 

Page  2,  strike  out  all  after  line  17  over  to 
and  mcludlng  line  13  on  page  3  and  Insert. 
"SEC.  2.  In  the  event  of  any  losses,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Bank,  incurred  on  loans,  e'i^^'i^^^^^',^^'* '"Z 
surance  extended  under  this  Act,  the  first 
SlOO  000,000  of  such  losses  shall  be  borne  by 
the  Baiik;    the   second  $100,000,000  of   such 
losses  shall  be  borne  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury;   and  any  losses  in  excess  thereof 
^all  be'^bome  by  the  Bank.  Reimbursemen 
of  the  Bank  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas 
ury  of  the  amount  of  losses  which  are  to  be 
boLe  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as 
aforesaid  shall  be  from  funds  made  available 
m?rsuant  to  section  3  of  this  Act.  All  guaran- 
fees  and  Insurance  issued  ^y  the  Bank  shall 
be  considered  contingent  obligations  backed 
by  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  united  States  of  America. 

•Sec  3  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
SSt  fiscal  year  limitation  $100  000.000  o 
cover  the  amount  of  any  losses  which  are  to 
be  borne  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as 
provided   in  section  2  hereof." 


TITLE  TO  ENABLE  THE  EXPORT- 
IMPORT  BANK  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  TO  APPROVE  EXTENSION 
OF  CERTAIN  LOANS.  GUARAN- 
TEES, AND  INSURANCE  IN  CON- 
NECTION WITH  EXPORTS  FROM 
THE  UNITED  STATES 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  desk  the  biU  (H.R.  16162)  to 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  wiU  the  gentleman 
give  a  brief  explanation  of  the  Senate 

amendments?  ,  ^  *„   tv/t^ 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  shall  be  glad  to,  Mr. 

Mr  Speaker,  Members  of  the  House 
will  recall  that  this  Export-Import  Bank 
legislation  was  debated  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  on  June  12,  1968  Wliat  the 
bill  if  enacted,  provides  is  for  the  set- 
aside  of  $500  million  worth  of  Export- 
Import  lending  authority  to  be  used  to 
make  loans  which  have  reasonable  as- 
surance of  repayment  for  the  purchase  of 
U.S.   goods   and   equipment  by   foreign 

entities.  ,     .  ,  ^ 

There  is  nothing  in  this  legislation 
which  creates  a  "soft  loan  window"  or 
anything  of  that  nature.  These  loans  by 
the  Export-Import  Bank  will  contmue  to 
be  made  on  a  strict  business-like  basis 
at  rates  of  interest  which  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  charges  for  all  of  its  ac- 
tivities and  for  similar  terms  and  under 
other  similar  conditions. 

The  House  bill  as  it  was  brought  to 
the  floor  was  changed  in  one  instance  be- 
fore it  was  finally  passed.  This  was  by 
adding  language  restricting  the  amount 
of  losses  which  the  Export-Import  Bank 
could  t)ear  in  this  program  to  SlOO  mil- 
lion out  of  its  reserves  and  also  by  re- 
stricting to  $100  million  the  authorization 
for  appropriation  that  could  be  provided 


through  Treasury  borrowing  once  ap- 
proved via  the  appropriation  process. 

The  Senate  passed  H.R.  16162  on  June 
18  of  this  year  and  amended  it  in  two 

Mr  GROSS.  Would  the  gentleman 
address  himself  to  the  Senate  aniend- 
ments  and  what  changes  they  made?  I 
am  pretty  much  aware  of  ^^•hat  the  b  11 
was  like  as  it  left  the  House.  What  did 
the  Senate  do  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer 
the  gentleman. 

First  the  Senate  added  a  subsection 
■  which  would  require  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Eximbank  to  submit  to  the 
Congress  beginning  with  the  calendar 
quarter  ending  September  30,  1968,  a 
quarterly  report  of  all  actions  taken 
under  authority  of  this  new  program 
during  each  such  quarter.  ^^    .  ^ 

Second,  the  Senate  version  added  to 
the  provisions  for  bearing  any  losses 
under  this  new  program  adopted  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  which  Provided  for 
the  Eximbank  to  assume  the  first  $100 
million  of  losses  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  the  second  SlOO  million 
of  losses.  The  Senate  adopted  the  same 
provisions,  adding,  liowcver,  that  any 
losses  in  excess  of  this  $200  million 
should  be  borne  by  the  Export-Import 

Bank.  _     , 

Mr  Speaker,  your  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  while  meeting  in  exec- 
utive session  on  other  matters,  had  this 
matter  placed  before  them.  There  was 
unanimous  agreement  within  the  com- 
mittee that  the  House  should  recom- 
mend the  Senate  amendments  for  adop- 
tion by  the  House  and  I  was  so  instnicted 
to  make  this  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr   GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 

Thp  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in.  ,    J  „„ 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 

the  table. 


TO  PROVIDE  SECURITY  MEASURES 
FOR  BANKS  AND  OTHER  FINAN- 
CIAL INSTITUTIONS 
Mr     PATMAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous   consent   to   take    from   tne 
Speaker-s  desk  the  bill  'H.R.  15345)   to 
provide  security  measures  for  banks  and 
other  financial  institutions,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill . 
'     The  Clerk   read   the   Senate   amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page3,  after  line  18.  insert: 
■  SEC    6.  Subsection   (c)   of  section  406  of 
the   National   Housing   Act   is   amended   by 
inserting  "(1)"  after  "(c)"  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"  '(2)  In  the  event  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board   determines — 

"•(A)  that  (1)  a  conservator,  receiver,  or 
other  legal  custodian  (whether  or  not  the 
corporation)  has  been  or  is  hereafter  ap- 
Dointed  for  an  insured  Institution  which  is 
not  a  Federal  savings  and  loan  association 
other  than  by  the  Board  (whether  or  not  such 
institution  is  In  default)    and  that  the  ap- 
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polntment  of  such  conservator,  receiver, 
cu'atodUn,  or  any  combination  thereof,  hmm 
been  outstanding  for  a  period  of  at  leaat 
fifteen  consecutive  days,  or  (U)  an  Insured 
Institution  (other  than  a  Federal  savings  and 
loan  association  )has  been  closed  by  or  under 
the  laws  of  any  State: 

"'(B)  that  one  or  more  of  the  grounds 
spectfled  In  paragraph  (S)  (A)  of  section  5(d) 
of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1033, 
existed  with  respect  to  such  Institution  at 
the  time  a  conservator,  receiver,  or  other 
legal  custodian  was  appointed,  or  at  the  time 
such  Institution  was  closed,  or  exists  there- 
after during  the  appointment  of  the  con- 
servator, receiver,  or  other  legal  custodian 
or  while  the  institution  Is  closed;  and 

"  '(C)  that  one  or  more  of  the  holders  of 
withdrawable  accounts  In  such  Institution  is 
unable  to  obtain  a  withdrawal  of  his  ac- 
count, in  whole  or  In  part; 
the  Board  shall  have  exclusive  power  and 
Jurisdiction  to  appoint  the  Corporation  as 
sole  receiver  for  such  Institution.  As  used  In 
this  paragraph  (2),  the  term  'State'  Includes 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  ter- 
ritories and  possessions,  and  any  place  sub- 
ject to  the  JurlsdIcUon  of  the  United  States. 
"■(3)  In  any  case  where  the  Corporation 
is  appo}D(ed  receiver  of  an  insured  institu- 
tion pur^jiant  to  paragraph  (2)  — 

"  '( A)  the  provlsloiis  of  section  5(d)  of  the 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  shall  be 
applicable  In  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
Slime  extent  as  If  such  Institution  were  a 
Federal  savings  and  loan  association  with 
respect  to  which  the  Corporation  had  been 
appointed  receiver  under  paragraph  (6) 
thereof,  and  the  provisions  of  paragraph  ( 14) 
of  said  subsection  (d)  shall  t>e  applicable  In 
the  same  manner  and  the  same  extent  that 
they  would  be  applicable  if  the  Insured  in- 
stitution were  an  Institution  referred  to  in 
the  flrst  sentence  of  said  paragraph;  and 

"'(B)  the  Corporation  shall  have  author- 
ity to  liquidate  such  Institution  In  an  orderly 
manner  or  to  make  such  other  disposition 
of  the  matter  as  it  deems  to  be  In  the  best 
interests  of  the  Institution,  its  savers,  and 
the  Corporation. 

In  connection  with  the  liquidation  of  any 
such  instltur.ton,  the  language  'the  court  or 
other  public  authority  having  Jurisdiction 
over  the  matter'  In  subsection  (d|  of  this 
section  shall  nean  said  Board." 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act 
to  provide  security  measures  (or  banks  and 
other  financial  Institutions,  .ind  to  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  as  receiver." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  WIDNALXi.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  would  the  gentleman 
explain  to  the  House  the  nature  of  the 
amendment  which  has  been  entered  by 
the  Senate  and  which  was  not  discussed 
in  the  House? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  6 
the  House  passed  the  bill  iH.R.  15345) 
to  provide  security  measures  for  banks 
and  other  financial  institutions  by  a  vote 
of  235  to  98.  This  bill,  recognizing  the 
substantial  increase  in  the  number  of 
robberies  of  banks  over  the  past  several 
years,  provides  Federal  legislation  which 
requires  the  use  of  protective  devices  by 
fmancial  institutions. 

This  bill.  If  enacted,  directs  the  Fed- 
eral supervisory  agencies — Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board.  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
and  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation — to  promulgate  within  6 
months  from  date  of  enactment,  rules 
establishing   minimum   standards   with 


financial  ins^tutions  must  com- 
~to  the  installation, 
id  operation  of  security 
devices  ^antf  procedures,  reasonable  in 
cost,  to  discourage  external  crimes  and 
to  assist  In  the  identification  and  ap- 
prehension of  per.sons  conmiitting  such 
acts. 

The  other  body  took  up  the  House- 
r>assed  bill,  amended  it,  and  sent  It  back 
to  the  House  on  June  19.  1968. 

The  Senate  amendment  would  author- 
ize the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
to  appoint  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation  as  receiver  for 
insured  State-chartered  savings  and 
loan  associations.  The  House  is  now 
asked  to  agree  to  this  amendment. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
enable  the  FSLIC  to  make  prompt  pay- 
ment of  Insurance  to  savers  and  to  effect 
an  orderly  dLsposition  of  the  assets  of  an 
Insured  Institution. 

This  legislation  would  authorize  the 
Board  to  appoint  the  FSLIC  as  receiver 
for  an  Insured  State-chartered  savings 
and  loan  association  if  the  association 
had  been  closed  or  if  the  appointment  of 
a  custodian  under  State  law  had  been  in 
effect  for  at  least  15  days,  if  savers  are 
unable  to  withdraw  their  funds  and  If 
grounds  for  the  appointment  of  a  re- 
ceiver for  a  Federal  savings  and  loan 
association  exist  with  respect  to  the 
State-chartered  institution.  Grounds  for 
the  appointment  of  a  receiver  for  a  Fed- 
eral association  are  contained  In  the 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  and  include  in- 
solvency and  substantial  dissipation  of 
assets. 

If  all  conditions  are  met.  the  FSLIC 
could  then  proceed  to  pay  insurance  of 
accoimts.  Under  existing  law  the  FSLIC 
Is  powerless  to  pay  insurance  to  savings 
account  holders  under  some  circum- 
stances, despite  the  fact  that  the  insti- 
tution may  have  been  closed  for  a  pro- 
tracted period  and  .savers  may  not  be 
able  to  obtain  their  fimds. 

Hearincs  were  held  on  an  earlier  bill 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  at  which  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  the  United 
States  Savings  &  Loan  League,  and  the 
National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociations appeared  to  testify  in  support 
of  the  measure.  Thus,  insofar  as  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  Industry  is  concerned,  the 
measure  Is  relatively  noncontroversial. 

Nevertheless,  the  measuie  is  necessary 
to  assure  that  savers  will  not  sustain 
protracted  delays  in  obtaining  their 
funds  from  insured  savings  and  loan 
associations. 

This  bill  deals  with  the  expenditure 
and  recovery  of  fimds  made  available  by 
insured  institutions  from  every  State  in 
the  Union.  The  liquidity  of  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation 
Is  a  matter  of  national  concern;  and  no 
one  would  suggest  that  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  expenditure  and  recovery 
of  Federal  funds  Is  not  a  matter  for 
Congress. 

HIGHLIGHTS 

First.  It  Is  basic  that  whoever  pays 
the  liabilities  gets  control  of  the  assets. 
That  is  what  this  bill  would  provide — 
that  when  the  Insurance  Corporation 
pays  the  liabilities — the  creditors  and  the 


savers— of  a  disappearing  association, 
the  Corporation  would  administer  the 
assets. 

Second.  Being  the  only  party  that 
would  be  exposed  after  the  pxayoffs,  the 
Corporation  imderstandably  has  the 
greatest  Interest  in  managing  the  asset.s 
for  the  maximum  t>eneflt  of  the  savers 
and  the  pubHc. 

Third.  For  the  first  time  In  the  history 
of  the  savings  and  loan  Industry,  the 
amendment  would  shorten  considerably 
the  period  of  time  that  exists  between  an 
association  becoming  inoperative  and  the 
Insurance  Corporation  having  the  au- 
thority to  pay  out  the  savers.  Nothing 
causes  the  public  to  lose  confidence  la 
the  industry  more  than  having  to  wait 
several  months  to  receive  payment  of  In- 
sured accounts.  This  situation  has  al- 
ready occurred  with  damage  to  the 
industry. 

Fourth.  The  Senate  committee  re- 
ported the  bill  unanimously,  and  the 
Senate  passed  It  unanimously. 

Fifth.  Both  the  United  States  Savings 
and  Loan  League  and  the  National 
League  of  Insured  Savings  Associations 
wrote  strong  letters  to  the  Senate  spon- 
sors urging  passage  of  the  bill. 

Sixth.  Also,  several  of  the  State  super- 
visory authorities  support  the  bill,  in- 
cluding the  one  in  Mar>'land  who  was 
president  of  the  National  Association  of 
State  Supervisors  last  year,  and  also  in- 
cluding the  California  Savings  and  Loan 
Commissioner. 

Seventh.  The  member  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  who  is 
from  an  area  where  many  problems  have 
existed,  this  is  Congresman  Annunzio, 
of  Illinois,  supports  the  measure  and  in- 
troduced the  same  bill  in  the  House. 

On  June  19,  1968,  the  Senate  passed 
H.R.  15345,  the  Bank  Protection  Act  of 
1968,  with  a  committee  amendment  au- 
thorizing the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  to  appoint  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  re- 
ceiver for  insured  State-chartered  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  placed  in  cus- 
tody or  receivership  or  closed  by  State 
authorities.  The  House,  which  passed 
H.R.  15345  on  May  6,  is  now  asked  to 
agree  to  this  amendment. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
enable  the  FSLIC  to  make  prompt  pay- 
ment of  Insurance  to  savers  and  to  effect 
an  orderly  disposition  of  the  assets  of 
insured  associations.  Since  the  FSLIC 
would  normally  have  a  subrogated  claim 
to  at  least  95  percent  of  the  assets  of 
an  insured  State-chartered  association 
undergoing  liquidation,  it  has  a  vital 
interest  in  seeing  that  the  liquidation  of 
the  association  proceeds  in  an  efficient 
manner. 

This  legislation  would  amend  section 
406(c;  of  the  National  Housing  Act  by 
adding  two  additional  paragraphs.  The 
first  new  paragraph,  406(c)(2),  would 
empower  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  to  appoint  the  FSLIC  as  receiver 
for  an  insured  State-chartered  savings 
and  loan  association  provided  that  all 
of  the  following  three  conditions  are 
met: 

First.  A  conservator,  receiver,  or  other 
custodian  has  been  appointed  for  at  least 
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15  days  under  State  law  or  the  associa- 
tion has  been  closed  under  State  law; 

Second.  The  Board  determine*  that 
the  same  grounds  required  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  receiver  for  a  Federal  as- 
sociation exist  for  the  State-chartered 
association.  These  grounds  are  specified 
in  section  5(d)  (6)  (A)  of  the  Home  Own- 
ers' Loan  Act  of  1933,  which  permits  the 
appointment  of  a  receiver  If  any  one  of 
the  following  five  conditions  exists:  (1) 
insolvency;  (11)  substantial  disslpaUon 
of  assets;  (ill)  unsafe  or  unsound  prac- 
tices; (iv)  willful  violation  of  a  cease- 
and-desist  order,  or  (v)  concealment  of 
books  and  records;  and 

Third.  One  or  more  savings  account 
holders  are  unable  to  withdraw  their 
funds.  In  whole  or  in  part. 

The  second  new  paragraph,  406(c)  (3) , 
makes  applicable  to  State-chartered  as- 
sociations in  FSLIC  receivership  the  pro- 
visions of  section  5(d)  of  the  Home  Own- 
ers* Land  Act  of  1933.  Among  the  apph- 
cable  provisions  of  section  5(d)  are  those 
which  authorize  the  Board  to  adopt  reg- 
ulations for  associations  in  receiver- 
shlp;  for  the  conduct  of  receiverships; 
and  for  the  exercise  of  functions  by 
members,  directors,  or  officers  of  an  as- 
sociation during  a  receivership.  The 
Board  is  also  authorized  to  enforce  the 
section  Including  rules  and  regulations 
Issued  thereimder.  In  addition,  the  Board 
is  permitted  to  act  in  its  own  name  and 
through  Its  own  attorneys. 

In  addition,  section  5(d)  also  provides 
for  prompt  judicial  review  of  the  Board's 
appointment  of  the  FSLIC  as  receiver. 
Under  section  5(d)  (6)  (A) ,  an  association 
is  authorized  to  bring  an  action  to  re- 
move the  FSLIC  as  receiver  within  30 
days   after   its    appointment.   Such   an 
action  could  only  be  brought  in  the  U.S. 
district  court  for  the  judicial  district  in 
which  the  home  office  of  the  insured  In- 
stitution is  located  or  in  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
court  could  either  dismiss  the  action  on 
the  merits  or  direct  the  Board  to  remove 
the  receiver.  The  statute  requires  that 
such   proceedings  be   given  precedence 
over  other  cases  pending  in  the  courts 
and  that  they  be  in  every  way  expedited. 
The  appointment  of  the  FSLIC  as  re- 
ceiver by  the  Board  would  not  otherwise 
be   subject   to   judicial   attack.   Section 
5(d)  (6)  (C)  provides  that  no  court  may 
take  any  other  action  toward  the  removal 
of  a  receiver,  or,  except  at  the  instance 
of  the  Board,  restrain  or  affect  the  exer- 
cise of  powers  or  functions  of  a  receiver. 
Section  406(c)  (3)  (B)  would  authorize 
the  FSLIC  to  liquidate  the  institution  In 
an  orderly  manner  or  make  such  other 
disposition  of  the  matter  as  the  FSLIC 
might  deem  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  institution,  its  savers,  and  the  FSLIC. 
The  authority  of  the  FSLIC  in  this  regard 
would  be  subject  only  to  the  regulation 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
and  not  to  that  of  any  State  authority, 
administrative  or  judicial,  which  may 
previously  have  had  regulatory  authority 
with  respect  to  the  institution. 

Provided  all  other  conditions  were  met, 
the  legislation  would  i)ennlt  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  FSLIC  as  receiver,  whenever 
the  State  has  appointed  a  receiver,  con- 


servator, or  other  custodian,  whether  or 
not  such  appointment  was  for  the  pur- 
pose  of   liquidation.   This   provision   is 
particularly    significant    since    section 
401(d)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  de- 
fines "default"  as  the  appointment  of  a 
receiver  for  the  purpose  of  liquidation. 
This  provision  is  closely  related  to  sec- 
tion 405(b)  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
which   triggers  FSLIC   insurance   pay- 
ments whenever  an  association  is  in  de- 
fault as  defined  under  section  401(d). 
Hence,  whenever  State  authorities  ap- 
point a  receiver  for  the  purpose  of  liqui- 
dation, FSLIC  insurance  payments  are 
automaticaUy  triggered  and  the  savings 
account  holders  are  provided  relief.  How- 
ever, should  the  State  appoint  a  cus- 
todian whose  appomtment  is  not  for  the 
purpose    of    liquidation,    the    FSLIC    is 
powerless  to  provide  insurance  payments 
to  the  savings  account  holders.  Despite 
the  fact  that  the  association  may  have 
suspended  all  withdrawals,  the  FSLIC 
would   be    powerless   to   act,    and    this 
actually  happpened  in  a  recent  Illinois 
case  where  savers  were  unable  to  with- 
draw their  funds  for  nearly  3  •  i.  months. 

An  appointment  of  the  FSLIC  under 
this  legislation  would  automatically  trig- 
ger the  authority  of  the  FSLIC  to  make 
insurance  payments  to  the  savings  ac- 
count holders.  Timely  insurance  pay- 
ments are  vital,  not  only  as  a  matter  of 
equity  to  those  immediately  concerned, 
but  also  to  preserve  the  confidence  of  the 
public  at  large  in  the  safety  and  stability 
of  the  savings  and  loan  industry.  If  large 
numbers  of  shareholders  are  unable  to 
withdraw  their  funds  from  a  failing  as- 
sociation, and  If  the  FSLIC  cannot  make 
prompt  insurance  payments,  the  result- 
ing adverse  publicity  can  have  a  wide- 
spread effect  on  confidence  in  aU  savings 
and  loan  associations. 

The  legislation  would  give  the  Board 
independent  Federal  authority  to  appoint 
the  FSLIC  as  receiver  in  those  cases 
where  the  State  has  already  appointed 
the  FSLIC  as  receiver.  If  the  Board  elects 
to  appoint  the  FSLIC  under  Federal  law, 
rather  than  accept  or  continue  the  State 
appointment,  any  subsequent  legal  chal- 
lenge to  the  FSLIC  as  receiver  would 
come  under  section  5(d)(6)(A)  of  the 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Act,  which  provides 
for  judicial  review.  The  legislation  would 
enable  the  FSLIC  to  defend  Its  appoint- 
ment under  Federal  law  Instead  of  requir- 
ing it  to  defend  the  legality  of  the  State 
savings  and  loan  administrator's  deter- 
minations under  State  law. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  state  what  has  been  unsatis- 
factory in  the  present  procedures? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  procedures  are  that 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  has 
been  paying  out  the  liabilities  and  satis- 
fying them.  The  State  agency  has  been 
administering  these  assets.  This  is  the 
only  good  thing  left^the  assets.  The 
State  agency  that  has  not  been  out  a 
single  penny  has  charge  of  the  State 
assets.  This  would  give  the  Board  when 
needed,  which  has  paid  out  this  quarter 
of  a  billion  dollars,  the  privUege  of  ad- 
ministering the  assets,  which  is  every- 
thing left  of  value,  so  as  to  make  it  as 
easy  as  possible  on  the  fund.  I  do  not 
know  anyone  who  can  contest  that  i>ar- 


ticular  right,  because  certelnly  they  paid 
out  the  liabilities. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  WUl  the  gentleman 
state  for  the  record  whether  or  not  there 
have  been  any  abuses  in  the  past  in  try- 
ing to  change  this? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  There  have  been  abuses. 
They  are  there.  Certainly,  if  we  pay  out 
the  money  to  satisfy  the  liabilities,  we 
should  have  the  assets  to  administer  and 
to  reduce  the  ultimate  cost  as  much  as 
possible.  That  is  basically  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thought  this  started  out 
as  a  bank  protective  act  to  provide  that 
llie  banks  install  certain  warning  systems 
and  precautionary  measures.  What  Is  the 
gentleman  now  saying?  Were  all  of  the 
Senate  amendments  germane  to  that 
subject? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  over- 
looks the  fact  that  it  also  included  the 
Federal  savings  and-loans.  This  is  the 
bill  we  passed.  This  irti  restrictive  meas- 
ure. There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  may  have  included 
them,  but  was  it  not  a  protective  bill 
against  robberies  and  holdups  that  the 
House  passed? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  is  a  safety  bill,  be- 
cause it  protects  the  Governments  funds. 
Mr.  GROSS.  No.  I  am  talking  about  a 
protective  bill. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes,  it  was  a  protective 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  was  to  provide  for  the 
installation  of  cameras  and  warning  sys- 
tems and  detection  systems  of  one  kind 
or  another. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  Is  correct,  but  it 
included  all  financial  systems.  Not  all. 
but  it  included  savings  and  loans  and 
the  banks.  This  amendment  is  to  pro- 
tect the  funds  of  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
fuither? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Certainly, 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  thought  so,  but  you 
have  gotten  off  into  another  field  here, 
have  you  not? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No.  This  Is  just  an  ad- 
dition; a  very  constructive  and  desirable 
addition,  I  may  say. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  there  may  be  a  lot 
of  desirable  things  done  in  the  consider- 
ation of  bills,   but  I   thought  we   had 
passed  out  a  bill  that  was  dedicated  ex- 
clusively to  the  Installation  of  protective 
systems  in  banks  and  in  other  banking 
institutions.  You  are  now  talking  about 
an  amendment  to   the  bUl  that  deals 
with  the  loaning  of  money,  covering  de- 
faults, and  so  on  and  so  forth. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  right. 
Mr,  GROSS,  And  so  on  and  so  forth. 
Mr,  PATMAN.  It  Is  very  desirable — 
very,  very  desirable  and  very  constructive 
and  very  helpful.  I  am  glad  that  the 
Senate  put  It  on. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The   Senate   amendments  were  con- 
curred In. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 
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CALL  OP   THE   HOUSE 


Mr.  RUMSFEaUD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quonim  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBE31T.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 


names: 

1  Roll  No  3021 

Andrews, 

Edwards,  La. 

Mize 

N  I>U(. 

Ellberc 

.Moorhead 

Barrett 

Brltfnbom 

Murphy,  N  Y. 

Battln 

Esch 

Nedzl 

Bell 

Bvlns,  Tenn. 

Nelsen 

BevlU 

Karbstein 

NU 

Blackburn 

Pino     , 

O  Kara.  Mich 

B  Ian  ton 

Flood    1 

Phllbin 

Blatnik 

Foley 

Podell 

Boland 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Pool 

Bolton 

Oardner 

Purcell 

Bow 

Oeltys 

Qulllen 

Brsdemaa 

Otbbons 

Rarlck 

Braaoo 

Ctubser 

Reazilck 

Brock 

Ourney 

Roblson 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hann* 

Ronan 

Brown,  Oblo 

Hanaen,  Idaho 

RostenkowskI 

Bush 

Hardy 

Roybal 

Cab«ll 

Holland 

St  Germain 

Car^y 

Howard 

Scheuer 

Celler 

Jones.  Mo. 

Schweiker 

Chamberlain 

Karsten 

Selden 

Clausen, 

Karth 

Shipley 

OonH 

Kelly 

Skublts 

Cleveland 

Kluczynskl 

Stephens 

Conjrers 

Komegay 

Stratton 

Conn an 

Kupfemian 

.smbblefleld 

Cramer 

Leggett 

Sullivan 

Cunningham 

Long,  La. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Dawson 

Lukens 

Thompson,  Ca. 

Dellenback 

McCarthy 

Thompson,  N  J 

Denney 

McClure 

Utt 

Dent 

McBwen 

Watklna 

Dlgga 

McMillan 

Whalley 

Donobue 

Madden 

Wolff 

Dorn 

May 

Wyman 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Mlnsholl 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Al- 
bert ) .  On  this  rollcall  327  Members  have 
answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  RAILROAD 
RETIREMENT  BOARD  FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR  1967— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  237  > 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  before 
the  House  the  following  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  Stales,  which 
was  read: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

It  is  with  special  satisfaction  that  I 
transmit  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Board  for  fiscal  year 
1967. 

During  the  year,  more  than  one  million 
individuals  received  $13  billion  in  retire- 
ment and  survivor  benefits,  an  increase 
of  $65  million  over  the  preceding  year. 

In  the  same  period,  unemployment  and 
sickness  benefits  were  only  $71  million. 
This  represented  the  lowest  total  paid 
lander  the  railroad  unemployment  and 
sickness  insurance  system  in  15  years, 
with  the  decrease  reflecting  in  large  part 
the  continued  high  level  of  economic  ac- 
tivity in  the  Nation. 

Even  greater  protection  for  railroad 
beneficiaries  will  soon  be  available, 
thanks  to  the  recent  legislation  enacted 
by  the  Congress.  These  amendments  to 


the  basic  laws  administered  by  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Board  were  jointly 
recommended  by  railroad  management 
and  railroad  labor.  They  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  continued  cooperation 
In  improving  these  laws. 

As  a  result  of  these  amendments,  every 
one  of  the  million  retirement  and  sur- 
vivor beneficiaries  will  receive  added 
benefits.  In  addition,  the  benefit  rates 
under  the  unemployment-sickness  sys- 
tem will  rise  by  almost  25  percent,  and 
protection  will  be  extended  to  those  with 
prolonged  Illnesses. 

The  latest  amendments  continue  the 
record  of  steady  improvement  in  our  sys- 
tem of  protection  for  railroad  workers 
and  their  families  against  the  economic 
hazards  accompanying  old  age,  unem- 
ployment, illness  and  death. 

This  report  shows  the  fruits  of  our 
common  and  continued  efforts  to  lift  the 
elderly  citizens  of  our  country  out  of  the 
ranks  of  poverty,  and  thereby  to  give 
more  meaning  to  their  years  of  retire- 
ment. 

I  commend  the  report  to  your  atten- 
tion. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  June  24,  1968. 

The  message,  together  with  the  ac- 
companying papers,  was,  without  objec- 
tion, referred  by  the  Speaker  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Albert]  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and 
ordered  to  be  printed,  with  illustrations. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  H.R.  3136,  AUTHORIZING  THE 
SECRETARY  OP  COMMERCE  TO 
STUDY  THE  ADVANTAGES  AND 
DISADVANTAGES  OF  THE  METRIC 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  1148  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  1148 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
(or  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  3136) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
make  a  study  to  determine  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  Increased  use  of  the 
metric  system  in  the  United  States.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  conHned  to 
the  bin  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  At 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the 
previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Anderson]  and,  pending  that,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,   House  Resolution   1148 


provides  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
3136  authorizing  a  study  of  increased  use 
of  the  metric  system  in  the  United  States. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  3136  is  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
conduct  an  investigation,  research,  and 
survey  to  determine  the  impact  of  the  in- 
creasing worldwide  use  of  the  metric  sys- 
tem on  the  United  States  and  to  appraise 
the  desirability  and  practicability  of  in- 
creasing the  use  of  metric  weights  and 
measures  in  the  United  States.  The  pro- 
gram of  investigation  would  likewise 
evaluate  the  cost  and  benefits  of  alter- 
native action  which  may  be  feasible.  In 
order  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the 
bill  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  would 
conduct  studies  in  educational,  engi- 
neering, manufacturing,  commercial,  sci- 
entific, and  public  areas  to  determine  the 
relative  advantages  and  disadvantages, 
and  the  degree  of  standardization  of 
weights  and  measures  used  in  each  of 
these  areas.  The  study  would  likewise 
appraise  economic  and  military  advan- 
tages of  the  use  of  the  metric  system  in 
international  trade  and  commerce,  and 
investigate  the  diflBculties  that  might  be 
encountered  in  such  increased  use  of  the 
metric  system.  In  order  to  accomplish  the 
results  of  the  study  as  required,  the  Sec- 
retary is  directed  to  consult  with  repre- 
sentatives of  Industry,  science,  engineer- 
ing, labor,  and  their  associations  in  the 
program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  No.  1148  in  order  that 
H.R.  3136  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  there  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce cannot  do  in  the  absence  of  tliis 
proposed  legislation  that  this  would  au- 
thorize him  to  do.  In  other  words,  what 
would  it  authorize  him  to  do  that  he 
cannot  already  dc  in  the  absence  of  this 
legislation? 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  it  is  my  under- 
standing based  upon  the  many  state- 
ments which  have  been  made  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules  that  there  is  need 
to  have  an  authorization  for  the  type  and 
kind  of  study  that  would  be  required  to 
be  made  as  authorized  by  this  legisla- 
tion. 

As  I  understand  it,  this  is  a  pretty  sub- 
stantial study  for  a  considerable  period 
of  time.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  is  not  at  present 
able  to  act  without  congressional  au- 
thorization. 

Also,  this  authorizes  some  money.  I 
might  say  to  my  good  friend  from  Iowa. 
I  believe  for  the  first  year  it  authorizes 
$500,000  to  be  appropriated  for  the  first 
year  for  the  purpose  of  studying  tills 
matter.  What  will  follow  on  after  that, 
I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  of  course  that  dis- 
turbs me  too.  But  this  half  million  dol- 
lars that  is  proposed  to  be  spent  on  this 
subject  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
what  is  there  that  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce cannot  get  from  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  with   respect  to  the  metric 


system?  I  suspect  that  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  has  forgotten  more  about  this 
than  most  people  know. 
Why  spend  a  half  million  dollars  on 

this  study? 

Mr  SISK.  I!  I  may  attempt  to  answer 
the  gentleman's  question,  the  question  of 
my  good  friend  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  GrossI, 
of  course,  this  is  the  presentation  of  this 
resolution   to  make  in  order  the  con- 
sSation  of  the  bUl  (HJl.  3136)  by  the 
committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
I  am  sure  that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics,  the  gentleman  from  CaU- 
fomla  IMr.  Miller)  and  the  other  dis- 
tinguished members  of  that  committee 
when  we  get  In  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
wUl  offer  their  justification  for  the  fund- 
ing of  this  study.  It  Is  my  further  opmion 
that  they  will  offer  evidence  in  support 
of  the  requested  authorization  and  wUl 
go  Into  all  of  the  ramifications  involved. 
I  am  sure  that  my  friend  will  agree 
with  me  that  most  of  the  other  coun- 
tries of  the  world  today  have  looked 
into  the  metric  system  and  that  there  Is 
a  certain  need  which  exists  here  for  a 
study  into  these  problems  and  that  they 
are  far  more  knowledgeable,  of  course, 
than  I  am  on  this  subject.  But  of  course, 
as  I  say.  I  hope  the  House  will  permit 
the   chairman   of    the   committee   and 
others  as  well  to  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  go  into  the  subject  and  make  theu: 
presentation  before  the  House  and  we 
will  then  make  the  determination  as  to 
whether  to  authorize  it  or  not. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  one  further  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  further  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS.  After  reading  the  report 
on  the  bill  I  cannot  think  of  any  way  by 
which  the  House  of  RepresentaUyes 
could  waste  its  time  upon  a  more  futue 
enterprise  by  even  going  into  toe  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  to  debate  this  bill.  It  ought 
to  be  turned  down  out  of  hand.  This 
bill  has  no  place  in  the  House.  It  serves 
no  useful  purpose. 

Mr  SISK.  I  might  say  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  has  held  hearings  upon 
this  bill  for  some  good  number  of  years. 
I  can  personally  recall  that  it  has  been 
up  before  the  Committee  on  Rules  on  at 
least  two  occasions,  once  in  the  88th 
Congress  and  once  in  the  89th  Congress 
and  it  has  a  long  and  substantial  history 
behind  it.  Therefore,  it  was  finally  de- 
cided by  the  Committee  on  Rules  that  we 
would  give  the  Members  of  the  House 
the  right  to  listen  to  this  discussion  and 
then  see  if  the  House  Itself  wishes  to  vote 
on  this  authorization.  I  am  not  here  at- 
tempting to  sound  facetious.  I  think  this 
is  a  serious  matter.  I  am  merely  furnish- 
ing to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  some 
little  background  to  go  by.  I  would  say 
that  the  committee  in  its  wisdom  or  if 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  desires,  lack  of 
wisdom,  decided  to  make  It  In  order  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  if  it  is  deter- 
mined that  this  country  ought  to  be  on 
the  metric  system  I  do  not  see  the  neces- 


sity for  spending  a  half  ^"11°'^  j|°"*^^ 
since  the  Bureau  of  Standards  already 
has  this  information  available,  and  espe- 
ciaUy  in  view  of  the  tight  money  situa- 
tion, permitting  the  SecretaiT  of  Com- 
rner;:e  to  make  a  study  that  Is  totaUy 
unnecessary.    The    Secretary    of    Com- 
merce can  come  up  with  a  recommenda- 
Uon  to  congress  as  to  whether  we  ought 
to  go  on  the  metric  system.  I  am  sme 
that  my  friend,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  California  1  Mr  Sisk   wou  d 
not  want  to  go  into  this  at  this  time  in 
view  of  the  hundreds  of  milUons  of  dol- 
lars which  It  would  cost  private  industry 
alone  to  put  such  a  system  mto  effect. 

some  t^me  in  the  future,  we  may  want 
to  makethls  change,  but  we  do  not  need 
tr.  soend^alf  a  million  dollars  for  a 
study  of^Smetric  system.  That  is  my 

quarrel  with  uHa-Jjill.  

Mr   SISK.  I  well^preciate  the  posi- 
tion of  my  goocr*i£i>5  from  lo^^'a- Again 
I  would  only  say  that  it  ^ems  as  though 
with   the    normal   scheduling    that    we 
have  had  around  here,  that  there  is  am- 
Pie  time  to  at  least  schedule  the  House 
to  consider  the  situation.  And  of  course 
all  we  are  seeking  to  do  is  to  niake  it 
possible  for  the  members  of  the  Com 
mittee  on  Science  and  Astronautics  to 
make  their  opinions  known,  and  I  am 
sure    the    gentleman    from    lo^f.  j^/' 
GROSS)  will  be  here  to  listen  to  the  de- 
bate   and  then  we  vMl  make  a  deter- 
mination as  to  whether  or  not  we  wish 

to  authorize  this.  

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 

tlcnisn  yield' 
Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  New  York. 

Mr  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
listening  with  great  interest  to  the  col- 
loquy between  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
and  I  am  always  amazed  at  the  sense  of 
proportion    about    what    is    scheduled^ 
Only  last  Tuesday,  the  day  of  the  New 
York  State  primary  election,  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics,  without  notice,  asked 
for  unanimous  consent  to  concur  in  the 
Senate    amendment    to    the    $4    billion 
NASA  authorization  bill,  and  the  House 
passed  it  in  about  3  minutes,  but  today 
the  rule  would  provide  two  hours  of  de- 
bate^r  a  bill  to  authorize  $500,000  for 
a  study  of  the  metric  system. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  a  bill  of  the 
magnitude  of  $4  billion  should  be  sched- 
uled for  debate  with  adequate  notice  to 
all  Members.  especiaUy  when  it  Involves 
a  Senate  amendment  which  omitted  sig- 
nificant House  provisions,  such  as  the 
requirement  that  the  Administrator  of 
NASA  keep  the  appropriate  committees 
of    Congress    fully    and    currently    in- 
formed. Moreover,  it  included  $44  million 
more  than  the  House  bill  to  carry  for- 
ward the  manned  Mars  project— a  mis- 
sion which  has  never  been  approved  by 
Congress.  The  House  Committee  recom- 
mended $11.7  million,  a  figure  sustataed 
by  the  House.  By  accepting  the  Senate 
version-which  authorized  $55  numon  of 
the  $80  million  requested  for  NERVA— 
without  a  conference,  the  posiUon  of  the 
House  was  effectively  sabotaged. 

So  2  hours  of  general  debate  over 
$500,000  seems  completely  aU  out  oi 
proportion. 


Mr  SISK.  I  thank  my  good  friend 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ryan!  for  his  com- 
ments. I  am  sure  that  he  thoroughly 
knows  and  understands  the  nd^  of  the 
House,  and  the  procedures  followed  and 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman  knows  that  the 
bill  he  was  talking  about  was  debated  at 
considerable  length  on  the  Aoor  of  the 
House  as  well  as  on  the  floor  of  the  otlier 
body  I  am  assuming,  of  course,  that  the 
gentleman  is  referring  to  the  conference 

"^^^ther,  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  well 
realizes  that  things  can  move  rather 
rapidly  in  the  House,  but  again  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  that  bill,  and  in  fairness  to 
those  involved,  was  debated  and  discussed 
at  great  length  both  In  commltt«e  as  well 
as  on  the  floor  of  the  two  Houses. 

Mr    RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  yield  further  for  a  correction? 
Mr  SISK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  further 
to  the  genUeman  from  New  York. 

Mr  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  no 
conference  report,  unfortunately.  It  was 
a  decision  made,  without  notification  to 
the  members  of  the  committee,  not -to  go 
to  conference.  _ 

Mr  SISK  I  mi£;ht  make  just  one  com- 
ment further  about  the  matter,  that  I  be- 
lieve it  gets  down  to  a  question  of  termi- 
nology, and  it  was  a  matter  of  the  gen- 
eral agreement  between  the  House  and 
the  Senate  as  to  the  final  package. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  any  Member 
could  have  objected  had  he  cared  to  do 
so  and  torced  a  vote,  or  at  least  requested 
a  vote  But  I  want  the  record  to  be  made 
clear  with  respect  to  what  the  genUeman 
referred  to,  that  I  have  not  voted  for 
these  moondoggles  recently. 

Mr  SISK.  I  am  sure  my  good  friend 
from  Iowa  Is  correct,  and  that  his  yoMng 
record  Is  a  well-known  fact,  and  also  his 
efforts  in  considering  and  followmg  the 
material    that    Is    pending    before    the 

Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvama.  Mr. 
qoeaker  I  would  like  to  correct  the 
record  W  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  could  have  objected 
when  the  space  authorization  blU  was 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  desk,  and  that 
such  objection  would  have  prevented 
consideration. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  the  unam- 
mous-consent  request.  Nobody-but  no- 
body-as  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
knows,  objected.  That  is  my  first  point. 
My  second  point  is  that  when  the  space 
bill  was  passed  in  the  other  body  it  ^as 
S18  million  less  than  the  authorization 
in  the  House  bilL  Therefore,  to  those  of 
us  on  the  conservative  side,  as  well  as 
people  of  a  conservative  nature   mclud- 
Ing  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Miller] 
decided  it  was  better  to  accept  the  lower 
Senate  figure. 

I  realize  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  RyanI  is  aggressive,  and 
strong  for  his  district.  Nevertheless  we 
must  have  a  balance  in  this  Congress  and 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  between  the 
cities  and  the  poor  peoples  programs. 
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the  progress  in  science  and  development 
in  space  and  oceanography,  and  future 
contingencies,  loolcing  foru'ard  to  greater 
progress  in  the  future. 

In  answer  to  the  gentleman,  I  will 
present  an  amendment  which  will  elimi- 
nate the  $500,000  that  is  being  authorized 
for  appropriation  in  the  first  year  for  the 
metric  system. 

It  is  not  just  $500,000  under  this  bill; 
there  is  a  continuing  authorization  of  an 
indefinite  amount  for  the  second  and 
third  years  of  this  study.  Under  my 
amendment,  it  would  simply  be  an  au- 
thorization not  to  exceed  $500,000  from 
money  that  is  appropriated  to  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  It  is  then  just  for 
1  year. 

Now,  I  do  not  think  we  should  be  debat- 
ing other  bills  here  when  we  are  coming 
up  to  another  advance  such  as  the  metric 
system.  I  would  hope  that  we  can  restrict 
the  debate  to  the  metric  system  rather 
than  to  go  back  and  debate  the  space  bill 
all  over  again. 

Mr  SISK.  Mr  Speaker,  with  regard  to 
the  comment  of  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  I  want  to  say 
I  think  this  is  not  the  place  to  debate 
other  bills,  and  I  think  we  can  conclude 
this  very  quickly,  but  I  will  yield  for  just  a 
moment  to  my  colleague,  the  fjentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Ryan). 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  would  simply  say  in  re- 
sponse to  the  sentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  the  first  place  the  $18  million 
lower  figure  is  illusory  because,  as  the 
Kentleman  well  knows,  included  in  the 
Senate  bill  was  the  S44  million  additional 
for  the  NERVA  program  which  has  long- 
range  implications  and  may  open  the 
door  for  vast  expenditures  in  the  future. 
That  may  well  be  the  reason  why  normal 
procedures  were  circumvented  and  the 
bin  was  brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
on  June  18.  the  day  of  the  New  York 
State  primary  election,  when  it  was  well 
known  that  the  Members  from  New  York 
would  be  in  New  York  for  that  election. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the 
House.  I  have  t)een  opposed  to  the  grant- 
ing of  a  rule  on  this  particular  bill  and  I 
appear  on  the  floor  of  the  House  this  af- 
ternoon to  continue  my  opposition  to  it.  I 
say  that  not  because  I  do  not  recognize 
the  value  of  the  metric  system.  I  am  fa- 
miliar with  all  of  the  many  arguments 
that  are  going  to  be  adduced  here  this 
afternoon:  that  90  percent  of  the  world 
now  use  the  metric  system:  that  Great 
Britain  recently  announced  its  intention 
to  begin  a  10-year  program  to  phase  in 
the  metric  system:  that  South  Africa 
and  other  countries  that  have  until  now 
been  reluctant  to  embark  upon  this 
course,  have  made  a  similar  determina- 
tion. But  I  would  join  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  in  expressing  the  belief 
that  this  is  a  rather  peculiar  time,  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  American  indus- 
try and  the  impact,  which  I  will  describe 
in  a  moment,  that  this  would  have  on 
them. 

It  is  also  from  a  budgetary  standpoint 
a  rather  peculiar  time  for  this  Congress 
to  launch  a  program  which  has  literally 


been  kicking  around  since  the  time  of 
George  Washington. 

Ever  since  the  time  of  the  first  presi- 
dent, there  have  been  suggestions  that 
we  should  abandon  the  so-called  English 
system  of  measurement,  the  inch,  the 
pound,  and  the  gallon  and  so  on  and  in 
its  place  institute  the  metric  system. 

For  us  in  this  year  1968  to  put  in  an 
unbudgeted  item — and  this  is  not  in  the 
budget — of  half  a  million  dollars — for 
the  first  year  of  a  3-year  study;  this 
of  course  will  ultimately  run  to  a  million 
and  one-half  dollars  because  there  is  an 
open  ended  3-year  authorization.  We 
may  fully  expect  this  commission  to 
come  back  asking  for  more  funds.  I  am 
sure,  in  the  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

So  we  are  talking  about  the  expendi- 
ture of  $1'2  million  at  a  time  when  just 
last  week  on  this  very  floor  I  had  to 
stand  up  here  and  lament  the  fact  that 
an  established  project  like  the  200-bil- 
lion-Bev  accelerator  project  In  Illinois 
had  to  sustain  a  cut  of  $17.9  million. 

We  had  to  cut  that  practically  to  the 
point  where  it  is  very  doubtful  that  we 
can  continue  a  worthwhile  scientific  proj- 
ect and  yet  we  have  the  money — appar- 
ently unbudgeted  money — to  put  into  a 
project  of  this  kind. 

Let  me  say  just  a  word  about  this. 
This  is  really  the  year  of  the  commis- 
sion. We  liave  commissions  for  every- 
thing from  investigating  aardvarks,  I 
guess,  to  axioms,  from  viruses  to  vio- 
lence. 

I  had  the  Library  of  Congress  draw  up 
for  me  a  few  days  ago — and  I  wish  I 
had  thought  to  bring  it  with  me  today — 
a  list  of  the  commissions  that  have  been 
established  in  this  Congress  alone.  The 
length  of  that  list  and  the  total  amount 
that  is  involved  would,  I  am  sure,  shock 
many  Members  of  this  House.  So  I  think 
this  has  truly  become  the  Congress  of 
commissions  if  we  ^o  along  with  this 
idea  of  yet  another  commission,  as  Is 
proposed  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  on  the 
point  of  money? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  the  $500,000, 
nor  the  continuing  amount  authorized 
for  the  succeeding  2  years,  are  in  the 
President's  budget.  So  these  funds  are 
outside  the  President  s  budget,  and  there- 
fore you  have  a  very  good  point. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

I  would  also  certainly  like  to  make  this 
point,  and  I  think  this  is  extremely  im- 
portant: The  real  Issue  at  stake  In  this 
whole  question  of  converting  to  the  me- 
tric system  Is  not  merely  different  sys- 
tems of  measurement.  It  is  not  merely 
whether  we  take  a  screw  and  refer  to  that 
screw  as  being  so  many  millimeters,  or  so 
many  centimeters  long  rather  than  refer- 
Ing  to  It  In  Inches.  What  we  are  talking 
about  is  far  more  than  merely  a  different 
system  of  weights  and  measurements  if 
we  convert  to  the  metric  system.  We  are 
talking  about  new  and  different  tech- 
nical standards  and  specifications,  which 
in  turn  have  a  very  direct  bearing  on  the 
design,  the  shape  and  the  size  of  indus- 


trial products.  This  is  the  thing  that 
concerns  me. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  mentioned 
a  moment  ago  what  the  possible  cost 
might  be.  I  am  very  frankly  Interested 
in  this  proposition,  perhaps  more  than 
many  Members,  because  in  my  congres- 
sional district  the  fastener  industry  is 
a  very  important  one.  as  is  the  machine 
tool  industry.  In  the  fastener  industry 
alone,  which  had  1965  shipments  of 
some  200  billion  pieces,  amounting  to 
$1.2  billion,  it  is  estimated  by  reliable 
experts  in  the  field  that  the  cost  of  con- 
verting would  amount  to  50  percent  of 
the  annual  total  of  those  shipments,  or 
$600  million — just  to  this  one  segment  of 
American  industry. 

Now.  you  get  over  to  the  machine  tool 
industry;  the  last  figure  that  I  have 
there  is  that  in  1963  the  total  inventory 
of  machine  tools  in  this  country  amount- 
ed to  something  like  $30  billion.  Again, 
we  could  have  literally  a  conversion  co6t 
running  up  to  $10  or  $15  billion,  if  we 
are  required  to  change  all  of  those  ma- 
chine tools  over  to  producing  products 
in  a  form,  a  size  and  a  shape  so  that 
they  could  be  used  in  the  metric  system. 

Again,  what  we  are  talking  about  is 
working  toward  the  metric  system  fend 
the  Intel-changeability  of  parts.  When 
you  compare  a  screw  produced  in  one  of 
our  American  screw  factories  with  a 
.screw  produced  in  a  European  country, 
there  is  a  difference.  There  is  a  difference 
in  the  module,  the  size,  the  shape  and 
the  fonn  of  that  screw. 

Again,  you  are  not  merely  talking 
about  a  system  of  measurement;  you  are 
talking  about  entirely  different  products. 
If  we  are  going  on  the  metric  system,  we 
must  make  the  same  fasteners  and  tools 
we  produce  completely  interchangeable 
with  parts  produced  in  European  coun- 
tries under  the  metric  system,  and  we  are 
talking  about  a  conversion  that  many 
people  think  would  run  into  billions  and 
billions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  The  gentleman's 
point  concerning  our  budget  problem  is 
logical.  However,  to  be  objective,  and  to 
clarify  the  record.  I  wish  to  point  out — 
that  the  cost  to  any  given  industry  of 
this  conversion  would  not  necessarily  be 
a  total  loss.  Think  of  the  new  Industry 
which  would  develop  and  would  be  in- 
volved in  the  conversion. 

So.  in  effect,  from  an  economic  stand- 
point there  would  not  be  a  complete  loss 
in  cost  to  any  industry.  There  would  be 
compensating  or  balancing  develop- 
ments. 

May  I  ask  one  other  question  of  the 
gentleman — Is  it  his  intention  to  oppose 
the  rule  as  part  of  the  legislative  process? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Yes.  I 
voted  against  the  rule  In  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, and  I  will  vote  against  it  here 
today. 

May  I  say  in  response  to  what  the  gen- 
tleman has  said :  I  recognize  the  fact  that 
we  might  subtract  from  the  conversion 
costs  the  ultimate  benefits  we  might  reap 
from  Industries  that  might  be  brought 
into  being  to  meet  that  conversion  need. 
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But  one  of  the  things  that  Is  defecUve 
about  the  blU  we  have  before  us  ^day  Is 
That  It  does  not  specifically  mandate  the 
study  required  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  consider  not 
oSy  the  costs  associated  with  this  con- 
version but  also  how  those  costs  are 
coing  to  be  met  by  industry. 

If  this  rule  Is  adopted  and  we  Bo  tato 
the  5-minute  rule,  that  is  one  of  the 
amendments  I  am  going  to  propose,  and 
I  would  like  to  quote  briefly  a  portion  of 
that  amendment.  I  would  propose  that 
the  commission  would  be  specifically  di- 
rected to:  "Recommend  specific  means  of 
meeting   the   practical   difficulties    and 
costs  in  those  areas  of  the  economy  where 
any  recommended  change  in  the  system 
of  measurement  units  and  related  di- 
mensional   and    engineering    standards 
would  raise  significant  practical  difficul- 
ties or  entaU  significant  costs  of  conver- 

^This  Is  the  kind  of  language  we  ought 
to  have  nailed  down  in  this  resolution 
setting  up  this  study  if  this  bof  decides 
to  set  It  up.  so  that  we  do  not  go  into  this 
with  our  eyes  closed,  but  so  we  have  some 
specific  instructions  for  the  commiss  on 
asto  what  they  are  to  investigate  m  the 
report  they  ultimately  issue 
Mr   HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

'-"M^'SiDSSoN  of  imnois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

M?  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
three  questions  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
•  entleman.  One  concerns  the  recent 
conversion  In  AustraUa  to  the  dec^al 
monetary  system.  I  "^'"^^^^  '^  'J^^^^l 
instance  there  was  anythmg  done  by 
the  Government  to  allay  the  costs  of 
conversion  of  the  various  cash  registers 
and  other  machinery  involved? 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  IlUnois.  I  read 
the  hearings  on  this  bill  and  also  on 
companion  legislation  which  was  be- 
?oS  the  other  body  in  1967.  I  do  not 
recaU  any  discussions  of  the  experience 
in  Australia.  .. 

Mr  HOSMER.  What  answer  does  the 
gentleman  give  to  the  statement  that 
the  United  States  is  essentially  out  of 
step  with  the  rest  of  the  world  in  its 
consistent  retention  of  the  systems  we 

li3,ve  now*^ 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Of  course, 
as  I  said  earlier.  I  would  reply  to  the 
gentleman  from  California.  I  thmk  ulti- 
mately  the   worid   win   be   under   the 

I  am  quarreling,  first  of  all.  with  the 
proposition  that  we  should  accord  a  par- 
ticular priority,  given  under  this  resolu- 
tion, to  an  unbudgeted  study  of  this 
matter.  It  has  been  around  for  a  long 
time.  I  am  sure  it  is  gomg  to  be  with  us 
for  many  years  to  come.  I  am  just  diffei- 
ing  with  the  committee  in  its  assessment 
of  the  priority  that  ought  to  be  given 
to  this  matter. 

Second.  I  think  again  I  would  refer 
to  the  point  that  what  we  are  taUung 
about  when  we  talk  about  converting 
to  the  metric  system  is  more  than  just 
Imposing  a  different  system  of  weights 
and  measurements  on  the  American 
public  or  on  the  American  manufacturer. 
We  are  talking  about  new  and  differ- 
ent technical  standards  and  specifica- 


tions. I  happen  to  think,  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  screw  Industry,  that 
our  technical  standards  and  specifica- 
tions under  the  inch  system  are  superior 
to  anything  that  anybody  anywhere  else 
in  the  worid  has  been  able  to  develop 
tinder  the  metric  system. 

Let  me  give  an  example.  In  the  air- 
craft industry,  our  aircraft  fasteners  are 
used  in  virtuaUy  every  type  aircraft 
wherever  manufactured  around  the 
world  Why  should  we  change  the  sizes 
and  form  and  module  of  that  particular 
fastener  to  conform  to  the  metric  sys- 
tem'' We  should  be  Instead  aggressively 
promoting  the  particular  use  of  our  own 

That  is  another  amendment  I  would 
offer  to  this  bill  if  the  rule  is  granted, 
and  I  would  suggest  the  resolution  is 
sadly  deficient  In  that  It  does  not  spe- 
cifically commission  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  who  would  make  this  study 
to  "investigate  the  extent  to  which  sub- 
stantial changes  in  the  size,  shape,  and 
design  of  important  industrial  products 
would  be  necessary  to  realize  the  benefits 
which  might  result  from  general  use  of 
the  metric  units  of  measurement  in  the 
United  States."  *   „„„ 

In  other  words,  we  do  net  get  any 
benefit  from  the  use  of  the  metric  sys- 
tem just  by  changing  the  units  of  meas- 
urement. It  is  not  until  we  achieve  in- 
tercnangeabllity  of  parts  that  the  metric 
system  will  begin  to  mean  anything.  I 
will  ask  the  commission  to  consider  that 
and  that  Is  included  in  another  part  of 
the  amendment,  "investigate  the  extent 
to  which  uniform  and  accepted  engineer- 
ing standards  based  on  the  metric  system 
of  measurements  units  are  in  use  m  each 
of  the  fields  under  study  and  compare 
the  extent  to  such  use  and  the  utUity 
and   degree   of   sophistication  of   such 
metric  standards  with  those  in  use  in  the 
United  States." 

Again  I  say  I  believe  that  many  of  the 
forms,  shapes  and  sizes  of  the  hard  goods 
manufacturers  in   this  country  are  so 
superior,  and  our  technical  standards  and 
specifications  are  so  superior,  that  before 
we  junk  all  of  those  things  and  adopt 
something  else  we  ought  to  have  this 
commission  look  into  the  whole  matter 
very  carefully,  in  deciding  whether  or 
not  we  should  not  promote  our  own  sys- 
tem   our  own  modules,  our  own  forms, 
shapes,  sizes  and  designs,  rather  than 
adopting  something  somebody  else  comes 

up  with.  ,  ,,,  ... 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 

gentleman  yield?  .  ,^  ^ 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  CaUfomia. 

Mr  HOSMER.  In  the  shapes,  design 
and  measurement  field  one  can  find  cer- 
tain appUcatlons  in  which  the  metric  sys- 
tem is  superior  to  our  own  system,  and 

vice  versa.  „- .    •    • 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  This  is  in- 
conceivable. 

Mr  HOSMER.  What  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman,  since  we  are  becommg 
more  and  more  of  a  scientifically  based 
economy,  and  since  more  frequently  the 
products  of  our  factories  are  first  origi- 
nated in  the  laboratories  of  the  scientists, 
and  since  the  scientists  themselves  con- 
sistently  work   on   the   metric   system. 


which  then  has  to  be  translated  over  to 
our  own  system  to  be  put  into  application, 
why  would  it  not  be  better  to  keep  the 
same  system  all  the  way  through,  from 
origination  point  to  production  and  use 
point;  in  other  words,  one  straightfoi- 
ward  metric  system? 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Of  course. 
I  believe  this  Is  one  of  the  things  to  which 
this  commission  would  have  to  address 

itself 

As  I  understand  it.  under  the  British 
changeover,  they  will  do  it  sector  by  sec- 
tor in  British  industry.  Conceivably,  this 
commission  might  come  up  with  a  rec- 
ommendation that  it  would  be  worth- 
while to  adopt  the  metric  system  in  one 
sector  of  American  Industry  and  not  in 

^"Sn.  to  come  back  to  the  machine 
tool  industry  and  the  fastener  industix 
we  might  decide  we  would  be  better  off 
to  push  our  own  particular  system  and 
to  make  a  conversion  in  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Industry,  in  the  chemica  indus- 
ti-v  and  in  the  soft  goods  industries,  in 
some  of  those  where  the  problem  of  con- 
version  Is  not  as  expensive  and  not  as 
difficult  as  it  would  be  in  some  of  these 
hard  goods  industries  I  mentioned. 

Mr  HOSMER.  Is  It  not  In  essence  what 
this  study  proposes,  an  investigation,  to 
lay  forth  and  to  clarify  and  to  outlme 
for  us  what  is  involved?  ,  t,  i    „« 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  believe 
that  if  the  amendments  I  read  to  the 
gentleman  a  moment  ago  were  accepted 
by  the  committee,  and  were  adopted,  I 
would  be  more  satisfied  than  I  am  nght 
now  that  the  commission  would  be  mak- 
ing the  kind  of  objective  study  it  should 
of  this  whole  problem.  .,.„,„ 

Let  me  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
that  when  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce— and,  after  all,  it  Is  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  who  will  make  this 
study  under  the  bill— testified  m  the 
Senate  hearings  in  1967  he  said: 

I  am  long  convinced  myself  that  U\e 
United  States  should  adopt  the  metric  sys- 
tem so  I  guess  to  that  extent  I  am  guilty  oi 
prejudging  the  results  of  the  study  also. 

I  do  not  want  a  commission  setup  that 
Is  going  to  prejudge  the  results  of  that 
study.  I  want  a  thorough  and  objective 
investigation. 

If  we  find  certain  systems  of  measure- 
ment as  used  currently  In  American  m- 
dustry  are  superior  to  anything  else  in 
the  worid,  I  do  not  want  to  throw  those 
into  the  ash  can  because  somebody 
downtown,  some  bureaucrat,  has  decided 
in  his  own  mind  we  ought  to  go  metric 
across  the  board. 

What  I  am  trying  to  do,  with  the 
amendments  I  will  offer  later  if  this  rule 
is  adopted,  is  to  make  it  abundantly  clear 
that  Is  the  kind  of  study  we  expect  this 
commission  to  make. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  tne 
gentleman  yield?  .  ,j  .^ 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS.  The  gentleman  keeps  re- 
ferring to  a  commission,  yet  there  is  no 
commission  established  in  this  bill.  Is 
the  gentleman  saying  a  commission  will 
automatically  flow  from  the  enactment 

of  this  legislation?        

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illmols.  Ihe  gen- 
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tleman  has  asked  a  good  question.  Ac- 
tually. I  probably  should  not  use  the 
word  "commission,"  since  the  bill  does 
direct  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  ac- 
tually make  the  study.  But  there  is 
language  in  the  bill,  if  I  can  find  It. 
which  indicates  this:  "permit  appro- 
priate participation  by  representatives  of 
US.  Industry,  science,  engineeriner.  and 
labor,  and  their  associations,  in  the 
planning;  and  conduct  of  the  program 
authorized  by  the  first  section  of  this 
act." 

Knowing  the  way  bureaucracy  oper- 
ates. I  assume  that  the  first  thing  they 
would  do  would  be  to  get  together  a 
group  of  these  people  and  designate  them 
as  a  commLssion.  and  direct  them  to  pro- 
ceed with  a  stiKly. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  would  be  surprising  if 
they  did  not,  and  if  they  did  not  add  a 
good  many  more  to  the  payroll  in  support 
of  the  commission.  Instead  of  carrying 
out  the  study  with  the  present  payroll 
and  especially  the  experts  already  em- 
ployed In  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  lUlnois.  I  want  to 
nmke  jeot  one  more  point,  and  then  I 
am  going  to  bring  these  remarks  to  a 
close 

I  do  not  think  that  the  point  of  view 
I  have  espoused  here  this  afternoon, 
which  would  call  for  spelling  out  more 
clearly  than  this  resolution  does  exactly 
what  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  or  the 
commission,  if  the  gentleman  will  per- 
mit me  to  use  that  expression,  should 
look  for  in  making  this  study — I  do  not 
think  I  am  expressing  merely  a  narrow 
parochial  view;  in  going  through  the 
hearings  conducted  last  year  in  the  other 
body  I  found  that  the  head  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Industrial  Fasteners  agreed 
with  the  position  I  have  stated  on  the 
floor  this  afternoon:  the  manager  of 
corporate  standardizing  for  the  Radio 
Corp.  of  America,  who  is  also  the  chair- 
man of  the  General  Standards  Commit- 
tee of  the  Electronics  Industry  Associa- 
tion, thought  this  was  what  we  ought  to 
do;  the  National  Machine  Tool  Build- 
ers Association  and  the  General  Electric 
Corp..  in  other  words,  the  people  actually 
involved  in  the  manufacture  of  the  hard 
goods  that  are  going  to  be  affected  by 
this  conversion.  If  it  takes  place,  support 
the  Idea  that  we  ought  to  do  more  than 
Just  start  on  a  prejudged  study  of  the 
metric  system,  and  we  ought  to  really 
make  an  in  depth  investigation  as  to 
what  this  may  mean  to  American  in- 
dustry, in  throwing  away  some  of  the 
superior  technical  designs,  forms,  and 
modules  that  we  now  use  and  export 
abroad.  Those  are  the  respects  in  which 
I  think  this  resolution  has  to  l>e  amended 
If  it  is  to  be  in  any  way  satisfactory  as 
far  as  this  particular  study  Is  concerned. 
Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
trentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  REINECKE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

In  your  hearings  before  your  commit- 
tee, was  It  brought  out  the  extensive 
studies  that  have  already  been  made  on 
this  subject?  This  is  a  matter  that  has 
been  before  the  engineering  community 
for  many  years.  It  seems  to  me  if  we 
can  simply  totalize  the  available  ma- 
terial, we  can  probably  save  a  lot  of 


money  In  the  process  and  get  It  out  of 
the  hands  of  some  bureaucrats,  as  you 
indicate,  downtown.  This  is  not  a  new 
subject,  and  we  are  addressing  ourselves 
to  it  here  today  as  though  It  was  an  item 
that  somebody  thought  of  last  week, 
which  i.s  jast  not  the  case. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  In  answer 
to  the  gentleman.  I  will  say  that  I  have 
a  big  fat  file  of  articles  which  were  writ- 
ten by  tool  engineers  and  designers  and 
the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  En- 
Bineers  and  other  Interested  groups.  They 
have  given  time,  thought,  and  considera- 
tion to  the  question  of  converting  to  the 
metric  system.  So  I  agree  this  is  not  a 
new  matter.  Indeed,  as  I  said  earlier,  the 
bills  go  back  to  the  time  of  George  Wash- 
ington, and  it  is  a  little  peculiar  and 
unfortunate  time  for  us  to  be  resurrect- 
ing it  on  the  floor  of  the  House  today. 
This  is  one  of  the  things  that  could  be 
deferred. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  very  interested  in  the 
amendments  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  Indicated  he  intended  to  propose 
when  we  get  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole.  It  seems  to  me  from  reading  sec- 
tion 2,  most  of  the  points  are  already 
fairly  well  covered  in  the  subsection  of 
section  2.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
will  appraise  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  the  economic  and  military 
aspects  and  in  fact,  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  no  intention  whatsoever  to  pre- 
judge the  value  of  the  metric  system  In 
the  study. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  I  will  try  to  respond  If  I 
can  get  some  time  later  on  during  the  2 
hours  of  general  debate. 

I  now  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  I  Mr.  Martin  J . 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
before  us  today  a  resolution  on  a  bill 
which  has  been  considered  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  for 
many  years.  It  has  been  considered  and 
brought  before  the  Committee  on  Rules 
on  several  different  occasions  and  during 
many  sessions  of  the  Congress.  It  was 
introduced  this  year  and  brought  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  in  March  1967. 
Unfortunately,  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Rules  thought 
this  bill  should  be  reported  out  for  con- 
sideration by  the  entire  membership  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  the  question. 
Is  it  not  true  that  the  use  of  the  metric 
system  in  the  United  States  was  legalized 
by  the  Congress  102  years  ago? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  It  was 
legalized.  I  believe,  in  1866  when  the 
meter  was  adopted,  not  the  whole  metric 
system  but  the  meter  as  a  unit  of  linear 
measure.  The  yard  then  became  the  frac- 
tion of  the  meter. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  In  other  words,  the  an- 
swer is  "Yes,"  It  was  authorized  102  years 
ago  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States? 
Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield  fur- 
ther, that  portion  was  authorized  in 
1866. 


Mr.  MARTIN.  And.  so  according  to  the 
gentleman,  industry  in  the  United  States 
can  function  and  operate,  design  its 
parts,  its  screws,  and  whatnot  according 
to  the  metric  system  rather  than  in 
inches  and  feet. 

Just  as  surely  as  night  follows  day  if 
this  legislation  is  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress to  set  up  this  3-year  study  of  the 
program  we  arc  going  to  have  a  report 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce  that 
it  be  made  mandatory,  perhaps  over  a 
period  of  10  years,  such  as  England  is 
doing.  You  are  going  to  have  a  report 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce  that 
it  be  made  mandatory,  that  the  entire 
United  States  move  into  the  metric  sys- 
tem. I  think  that  is  fairly  obvious. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Ilhnols  (Mr.  Anderson]  so 
eloqu  ntly  pointed  up.  this  would  Involve 
the  cost  of  billions  of  dollars  to  indus- 
try in  the  United  States  to  make  tliis 
conversion,  let  alone  the  confusion  that 
would  arise  among  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  in  trying  to  convert  inches 
and  feet  Into  meters  and  all  the  other 
changes  that  would  be  required — weights 
to  kilos  and  miles  to  kilometers,  and  so 
on. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  doubt  if  any  Member 
of  Congress  other  than  the  medical 
Members  would  understand  what  the 
metric  system  would  mean  when  con- 
fronted with  it  rather  than  the  system 
to  which  we  are  accustomed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  tremendous  ex- 
ports on  the  part  of  our  industry  in  the 
United  States  to  most  of  the  countries 
of  the  world.  If  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
form to  the  metric  system  for  export, 
American  industry  is  already  doing  this. 
But  I  do  not  think  it  Is  necessary  to  make 
mandatory  the  metric  system  in  the  en- 
tire country  which  is  liable  to  be  the 
result  of  these  studies. 

Just  think  of  the  legal  description  of 
the  piece  of  land  on  which  your  home  is 
located  or  your  ranch,  or  whatever  it 
might  be,  and  the  terminology  used  in 
connection  with  the  description  of  those 
premises.  Instead  of  the  boundaries  bein;? 
described  as  they  presently  are — so  many 
feet  east  and  west,  north  and  south— it 
would  be  in  meters.  So,  your  abstract 
companies  would  become  involved  and 
your  abstracts  would  have  to  be  changed 
on  your  property  and  brought  up  to 
date. 

Why,  the  ramifications  of  this  thin? 
are  tremendous.  One  could  hardly  im- 
agine what  could  occur  as  a  result  of 
legislation  in  this  field  making  It  man- 
datory for  the  United  States  to  convert 
to  the  metric  system. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  we  have  had 
many,  many  studies  in  this  area  over 
the  years.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary 
to  authorize  $500,000  for  the  first  year 
to  study  this  problem  and  then  to  have 
an  open-ended  authorization  for  the  next 
2  years.  This  point  has  been  well  cov- 
ered. However,  sometimes  these  studies 
are  a  little  slow  to  get  started  and  as  a 
result  nf  the  slowness  involved,  they  do 
not  spend  as  much  money  in  the  first 
year  as  they  do  in  the  second  and  third 
years. 

So  we  do  not  have  any  assurances  that 
the  second  or  third  year  are  not  going  to 
need  $1  million  or  $2  million,  or  what- 
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ever  it  might  be,  to  conclude  these 

^  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  this  legislation 

is  defeated.  .,    „      , 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr. 

PETTIS] .  ^    ^  .^ 

Mr  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  find  it  as- 
tonishing that  this  Nation,  the  most 
l)rogressive  in  most  fields.  Is  having  such 
a  diCacult  time  and  is  so  reluctant  to  get 
in  step  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

We  seem  to  be  living  with  a  strange 
paradox  in  our  society.  We  cling  to  an 
archaic  set  of  measuring  standards,  al- 
most as  a  child  would  cling  to  a  security 
blanket.  Even  the  originator,  the  home- 
land of  our  present  standards,  is  chang- 
ing to  the  metric  system.  And  yet  again 
it  is  hard  to  see  whether  or  not  our  reluc- 
tance to  change  is  really  a  form  of  na- 
tional arrogance  in  which  we  are  persist- 
ing blindly.  Perhaps  there  is  a  lurking 
feeling  in  our  minds  that  we  are  the  most 
powerful,  we  are  the  most  wealthy  people 
on  earth:  therefore  let  the  others  change 
to  our  ways. 

I  find  perhaps  the  same  analogy  in  our 
inability    nationally    to    develop    wide- 
spread multiliiigual  talents  among  our 
young  people.  Such  is  not  the  case  in 
European  cotmtries.  It  is  almost  as  if  we 
are  saying  let  everybody  speak  English 
because  we  are  the  strongest  and  most 
powerful  economicaily.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
I  am  sure  also  there  are  very  powerful 
private  interests  in  our  coimtry  which 
stubbornly  resist  the  change  to  the  metric 
system.  In  their  shortsightedness  tliey 
"foresee  the  need  for  tremendous  expendi- 
tures and  loss  of  income  as  a  result.  I 
am  sure  that  as  time  goes  on,  as  the  years 
go  by  the  private  interests  are  going  to 
find  that  they  wUl  pay  for  their  myopia 
many  times  beyond  the  cost  of  change 
in  loss  of  business,  in  being  excluded 
from  new  markets,  and  wUl  find  them- 
selves with  a  very  burdensome  inven- 
tory of  increasingly  outmoded  capital  in- 
vestments. 

The  metric  system  is  no  mystery  to 
us  We  have  lived  uith  it  for  almost  200 
years,  as  exemplified  by  our  decimal 
monetary  system.  For  over  100  years,  as 
estabUshed  by  law,  it  has  been  an  offi- 
cial standard  of  measurement  m  the 
United  States.  A  large  segment  of  our 
.student  population,  especially  those  in 
the  science  disciplines,  use  it  daily  m 
their  work.  The  subsidiaries  of  American 
industries  located  abroad  are  completely 
at  home  with  the  metric  system. 

Therefore  I  say,  let  us  shake  off  our 
lethargy  in  coming  to  a  decision  in 
adopting  our  metric  system.  Let  us  take 
the  first  necessary  steps  as  outlined  by 
this  legislation  to  be  an  intimate  part 
of  the  famUy  of  Western  nations  in 
which  a  common  standard  of  measure- 
ment is  a  prime  and  fundamental  re- 
quirement. I  strongly  urge  the  House  to 
make  the  progressive  decision  today  to 
enact  H.R.  3136. 

Mr.  ANDE31SON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  McClory]  . 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  have  been  a  supporter  of  this  legis- 
lation during  the  89th  Congress  and  this 
Congress,  and  I  want  to  make  a  few  re- 


pUes  to  some  of  the  statements   that 
have  already  been  made. 

The  question  has  been  raised  as  to 
when  it  is  a  good  time  to  have  this  study? 
Perhaps  the  best  time  to  have  made  k 
study  of  this  was  back  in  1791— when 
Jefferson  submitted  the  metric  system  to 
the  Congress  for  adoption— in  1866 — 
when  the  Congress  passed  a  law  making 
the  metric  system  official— or  some  other 
earlier  time.  But  the  Congress  did  not 
do  that.  The  Congress  has  delayed  too 
long,  it  seems  to  me,  to  provide  such  a 
study. 

Further,  the  statement  has  been  made 
that,  the  infonnation  provided  for  in 
the  bill  is  already  available.  I  will  a'^iee 
that  the  infonnation  undoubtedly  is  all 
available.  The  principal  function  that 
will  be  perfoi-med  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  will  be  to  pull  together  all 
this  material,  and  make  it  available  into 
one  compact,  authoritative  report  so  as 
to  give  guidance  and  advice  to  business 
and  industry  in  tliis  country. 

The  statement  also  has  been  made  that 
this  is  going  to  be  expensive.  There  will 
be  expenses  connected  with  the  proposed 
study,  but  we  are  going  to  derive  great 
benefits  also. 

in  reading  the  report  of  a  professional 
ensineer  of  the  city  of  Washington  it 
appears  that  adoption  of  the  metric  sys- 
tem will  result  in  incalculable  savings  to 
industry.  In  the  aerospace  industry  alone 
it  is  estimated  that  engineering  computa- 
tions would  effect  savings  of  $10  million 
a  y?ar.  You  can  see  that  in  one  industry 
when  engineering  computations  will  re- 
suit  in  ."^uch  a  savings  that  there  is  rela- 
tively little  involved  in  the  authoriza- 
tion that  wc  are  presenting  here. 

It  i.s  true  also  that  in  some  avenues  of 
our  economy  there  will  be  no  effect  at 
all.  For  instance,  with  respect  to  land 
measurements.  Some  of  our  old  abstracts, 
show  measurements  by  chains  and  rods 
and  other  primitive  units  of  measure- 
ments. I  doubt  that  we  are  going  to 
change  those.  So  I  do  not  believe  we  have 
to  worry  about  that.  At  any  rate  it  will 
take  a  ver>'  long  time,  and  it  is  possible 
that  these  measurements  will  never 
change. 

With  regard  to  the  fastener  industry, 
there  are  agreements  under  which  uni- 
form fasteners  are  used  in  a  number  of 
different  countries,  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  we  would  have  to  change  that. 
But  we  do  need  to  have  some  authori- 
tative report  as  a  direction,  as  a  guide 
with  respect  to  this  subject.  I  believe  it 
would  be  helpful  to  change  over  to  the 
metric  system,  just  as  is  being  done  in 
England.  And  let  me  point  out  that  in 
England  the  Parliament  was  so  slow  that 
finally  the  business  people  took  over.  And 
as  an  example,  in  this  coimtry  also,  busi- 
ness and  industry  are  moving  forward 
while  Congress  is  standing  back.  So,  all 
that  we  will  be  doing  by  authorizing  this 
study  is  what  really  must  be  done,  and 
that  which  business  and  Industry  have 
already  done  in  certain  aieas.  The  phar- 
maceutical industry,  the  optical  industiT. 
the  photographic  industry,  and  a  number 
of  other  industries,  already  are  employing 
the  metric  system. 

We  know.  too.  the  difficulty  tliat  arises 
with  regard  to  foreign  trade.  When,  for 
instance,  automobiles  are  sent  to  certain 
European  countries,  we  have  to  use  botli 


units  of  measurement  in  order  to  do  busi- 
ness overseas. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
rule,  and  favorable  action  on  the  bill 
(H.R.  3136). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
Albert)  .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  evident 
from  the  discussion  that  has  gone  on 
here  that  there  is  great  interest  in  tliis 
subject,  and  I  would  hope  that  the  House 
will  soe  its  way  clear  to  permit  the  adop- 
tion of  tills  resolution,  so  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  may  go  on  with 
their  consideration  and  discussion  on  the 
subject  of  tlie  metric  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  S  322  LAND  DISPOSALS  FROM 
THE  NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  REFUGE 
SYSTEM 

Mr  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker  bv  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Rule's,  I  call  up  House  Resolution 
1219  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. ,  ^. 
The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 

follows: 

H.  Res.  1219 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  ihiit 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
on   the   Whole  House  on  the  State  of   the 
Union    for    the    consideration    of    the    bill 
(S    322)    to  restrict  the  disposition  of  lands 
acquired    r.s   part   of    the    National    Wildlife 
Refuge  System.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally 
dnlded  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill   for  amendment,   the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  svich  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 
and   amendments   thereto    to   final    passage 
without  intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks, I  will  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  IMr.  Anderson). 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1219 
r:-<vides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  S. 
322  to  restrict  the  disposition  of  lands 
acquired  as  part  of  the  national  wildlife 
refuge  system. 

The  national  wildlife  refuge  system  is 
composed  of  both  public  domain  and  ac- 
quired lands.  Approximately  85  percent 
of  the  lands  within  the  system  is  reserved 
from  the  public  domain  and  about  12 
percent  is  acquired  land.  About  3  per- 
cent of  the  system  is  non-Federal  land 
administered  under  agreement,  ease- 
ment, or  lease.  Less  than  5  percent  of  the 
land  in  the  system  was  approved  by  the 
Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Commis- 
sion. About  4  percent  was  acquired  with 
duck  stamp  fimds. 
Proceeds  from  the  sale  of  duck  stamps 
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are  covered  Into  the  migratory  bird  con- 
servation fund,  where  they  are  used  for 
the  acquisition  of  lands  for  migratory 
bird  refuges  and  waterfowl  production 
areas.  Under  present  law,  the  Migratory 
Bird  Conservation  Commission  consid- 
ers and  passes  upon  any  area  of  land  and 
water  that  may  be  recommended  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  purchase 
or  rental  under  the  Migratory  Bird  Con- 
servation Act.  Further,  the  Commission 
fixes  the  price  at  which  such  areas  may 
be  purchased  or  rented  and  no  area  may 
be  purchased  or  rented  without  the  prior 
approval  of  the  Commission. 

At  the  present  time,  under  the  Federal 
surplus  property  laws,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  must  determine  that  lands 
under  his  administration  are  uruieeded 
before  they  can  be  disposed  of.  The  Sec- 
retary is  not  required  to  obtain  the  Com- 
mission's approval  before  making  dis- 
posals; he  must  only  consult  with  the 
Commission.  The  final  determination  is 
made  by  the  Secretary. 

The  purpose  of  S.  322  Is  to  discourage 
the  transf«r  of  acquired  lands  within  the 
national  •vrHdlife  refuge  system.  If  lands 
are  dispor-cd  of.  it  also  has  as  its  purpose 
to  reimburse  the  migratory  bird  con- 
servr.tion  fund  for  the  fair  value  of  such 
lands  so  that  replacement  habitat  may  be 
acquired. 

Mr.  Spealcer.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1219  in  order  that  S. 
322  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is 
to  make  it  more  difficult  to  transfer  lands 
out  of  the  national  wildlife  refuge  sys- 
tem by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Current  law  permits  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  dispose  of  lands  he  deter- 
mines to  be  unnecessary  without  doing 
more  than  consulting  with  the  Migratory 
Bird  Conservation  Commission.  His  de- 
cision is  final. 

The  bill  amends  the  statute  to  require : 
First,    consultation:     and    second,    full 
value  payment  by  the  purchasers  of  any 
surplus  lands. 

The  bill  excepts  one  transfer  from  Its 
provisions:  that  from  one  Federal  agency 
to  another  in  the  TVA  area.  This  trans- 
fer, to  the  TVA  from  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, was  agreed  upon  prior  to  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation. 

No  additional  cost  is  anticipated  as  a 
result  of  this  legislation. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  opposes 
the  legislation  because  of  the  restric- 
tions placed  upon  him.  There  are  no 
minority  views. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  question  on 
the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
COMMERCE  TO  STUDY  THE  AD- 
VANTAGES AND  DISADVANTAGES 
OF  THE  METRIC  SYSTEM 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 


slderaUon  of  the  bill  (H.R.  3136)  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
make  a  study  to  determine  the  advan- 
tages of  increased  use  of  the  metric  sys- 
tem in  the  United  States. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTCC  Of  THI  WHOLI 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H  R.  3136.  with  Mr. 
Waldie  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Mil- 
ler 1  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour  and 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Fulton  1  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  Miller  I. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  May  27.  1959.  the 
first  of  several  bills  in  connection  with 
the  metric  system  of  mea.surements  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

Since  that  date  several  things  have 
occurred.  In  May  1965  Great  Britain  an- 
nounced the  beginning  of  a  10-year  pro- 
gram to  convert  to  the  metric  system. 

In  addition.  14  other  countries  have 
likewise  made  such  a  decision  since  that 
date.  India  completed  its  conversion  In 
1966.  The  South  African  Government 
announced  in  September  1966  that  the 
policy  of  changeover  to  the  metric  sys- 
tem would  begin  as  soon  as  possible. 

Australia  has  decimalized  its  money. 
England  has  announced  a  decimal  cur- 
rency by  1971. 

Stated  simply,  the  bill  before  us  pres- 
ently. H.R.  3136.  calls  for  a  study  to  de- 
termine the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  this  recent,  ever-increasing  use 
of  the  metric  system  on  the  United 
States. 

For  the  sake  of  the  record.  I  might  say 
that  George  Washington  had  little  to  do 
with  what  has  been  said  about  the  metric 
system  In  this  country.  It  was  Thomas 
Jefferson  who  tried  to  get  us  to  adopt 
the  metric  system  in  this  country,  and  we 
did  not  do  so.  although  we  did  adopt 
metric  money,  to  which  the  world  is 
coming.  Had  we  adopted  the  metric  sys- 
tem on  Jefferson's  wise  advice,  perhaps 
we  would  be  better  off. 

Before  going  further,  let  me  make  It 
crystal  clear  that  this  legislation  does 
nothing  drastic,  does  not  call  for  any 
monumental  changes  in  your  way  of 
life:  does  not  call  for  immediate  conver- 
sion: it  merely  requires  a  study  to  be 
conducted  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  determine  the  Impact  that  increased 
use  of  the  metric  system  of  weights  and 
measures  is  having  on  American  life. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  purpose, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  will  conduct 
studies  in  depth  in  the  areas  of  educa- 
tion, engineering,  manufacturing,  com- 
merce, and  science,  to  determine  both 
the  relative  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  this  impact  of  the  metric 
system. 

Also  the  study  is  to  determine  both 
the  economic  and  the  military  advan- 


tages that  this  use  of  the  metric  system 
in  International  trade  and  commerce  is 
having  on  our  country. 

And.  of  course,  a  study  of  these  areas 
would  certainly  require  an  Investigation 
of  the  difficulties  and  costs  that  might 
be  encountered  In  such  increased  use  of 
the  system. 

Today,  over  90  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  world — and  over  75  percent 
of  the  world's  Industrial  production — is 
on  the  metric  system. 

But  more  than  that,  the  few  remain- 
ing countries  not  on  the  metric  system 
are  moving  In  that  direction.  Out  of  106 
countries  only  four  are  not  on  metric — 
and  I  might  add  that  38  of  these  coun- 
tries have  gone  metric  In  the  last  25 
years. 

It  may  b«  of  Interest  to  note  who  the 
four  are.  They  are  New  Zealand.  Aus- 
tralia. Csmada.  and  the  United  States. 
All  the  rest  of  the  countries  are  on  the 
metric  system  or  are  going  on  the  metric 
system. 

Of  the  four  not  yet  on  metric.  Canada. 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand  are  all  mov- 
ing in  the  direction  of  the  metric  system. 
And  the  United  States,  the  fourth  in  the 
group,  will  soon  stand  alone. 

The  metric  system  Is  nothing  new;  It 
is  no  novel  system  of  measurement.s 
brought  out  by  the  science  committee  or 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 
It  is  a  worldwide  system  of  measurements 
establislied  by  the  French  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  18th  century. 

And,  although  we  adopted  this  system 
in  our  early  history  by  decimalizing  our 
monetary  system,  we  failed  to  do  the 
same  for  our  weights  and  measures. 

This  is  a  system  of  measurement  that 
was  recognized  by  the  Congress  for  legal 
use  in  the  United  States  on  July  28.  1866. 
almost  102  years  ago. 

And  by  joint  resolution  on  July  27. 
1866.  the  Congress  directed  that  each 
State  be  furnished  a  set  of  standard 
weights  and  measures  in  the  metric  sys- 
tem. 

In  May  1875  the  United  States  was  a 
signatory  to  the  metric  convention,  which 
established  the  international  conference 
of  weights  and  measures. 

Again,  let  me  make  it  clear  and  repeat 
that  H.R.  3136  does  not  call  for  a  con- 
versior..  And  let  me  say  here  further  that, 
as  far  as  conversion  Is  concerned,  the 
United  States  Is  already  on  the  metric 
system  in  view  of  the  action  described 
earlier,  and  as  a  signer  to  this  treaty  of 
the  meter  in  1875.  the  United  States  re- 
ceived copies  of  the  meter  and  the  kilo- 
gram when  they  were  distributed  In  1890. 

In  1893  the  Office  of  Standard  Weights 
and  Measures  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment Issued  an  order  that  henceforward 
the  yard  and  the  pound  within  the 
United  States  would  be  based  on  the 
meter  and  the  kilogram,  and  these  copies 
are  maintained  by  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards. 

Thus,  the  ultimate  standards  in  the 
United  States  today  are  the  metric  stand- 
ards since  independent  standards  for  the 
customaiy  units  do  not  exist. 

The  yard  is  a  fraction  of  the  meter, 
and  our  standard  weights  are  fractions 
of  the  kilogram.  Also  It  might  be  in- 
teresting to  know  we  have  a  long  and 
short  ton  we  use  In  this  country.  The 
long  ton  is  the  metric  ton.  We  sell  all 
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of  our  coal  and  all  of  our  bulk  commodi- 
ties in  long  tons.  It  may  be  a  little  less 
confusing  If  we  get  away  from  making 
two  types  of  measurements. 

I  might  add,  that  when  we  talk  aTOut 
the  conversion  of  land  and  land  titles, 
many  know  that  in  the  Spanish  parts  of 
this  country  that  were  taken  over  from 
Spain  by  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe- 
Hidalgo  the  vara  was  the  unit  of  meas- 
urement in  which  all  land  titles  were 
registered.  In  my  city  of  Alameda  the 
lots  originaUy  were  so  many  varas  long. 
We  had  no  trouble  changing  that  Into 
feet  or  Inches. 

In  Louisiana  I  think  it  Is  the  arpents 
tliat  was  the  unit  of  measurement  estab- 
lished by  the  French.  No  trouble  was  had 
and  no  land  was  lost  because  it  was 
changed  Into  the  English  system. 

Present  utUization  of  the  metric  sys- 
tem In  the  United  States  includes  both 
industry  and  Government.  For  example, 
in  the  Government  we  find  the  metric 
system  being  used  in  the  Coast  and  Geo- 
dedlc  Survey  for  triangulation  surveys. 
The  U.S.  Army  uses  it  for  weapons  and 
associated  fire  direction  and  coordina- 
tion equipment,  for  measurement  of 
linear  distances,  and  lii  the  world  map- 
ping grid  system. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  .  ,j  * 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreci- 
ate tlie  gentleman  yielding. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  have  just  three  short 
questions,  if  the  gentleman  will  respond 
to  them.  One  is  on  the  timing  of  this 
study,  at  a  time  when  we  have  a  large 
deficit  and  we  are  endeavoring  to  reduce 
expenditures.  I  would  appreciate  it  if  the 
gentleman  wUl  comment  on  the  timeli- 
ness of  starting  a  new  study  at  this  time. 
Mr  MILLER  of  California.  I  think  the 
study  Is  important  to  the  welfare  of  this 
country  and  to  its  future  economic  rela- 
tions with  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  are 
not  going  to  sell  goods  in  the  rest  of  the 
world  when  we  sell  them  in  measure- 
ments and  In  kinds  that  the  rest  of  the 
world  does  not  know  or  vmderstand.  We 
should  have  some  similar  system. 

For  instance,  in  the  canning  faciUties 
in  my  district,  they  realize  that  today  the 
cans  of  fralts  and  vegetables  that  are 
sold  overseas  cannot  compete,  and  peo- 
ple are  not  going  to  buy  them.  Ounces 
and  grams  are  not  readily  interchange- 
able, so  when  we  send  over  a  can  that 
weighs  a  certain  number  of  ounces,  it  is 
an  odd  number  of  grams  and  rather  con- 
fusing to  the  people  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  At  one  time  the  canning  mdustry 
was  almost  on  the  verge  of  making  cans 
that  would  be  comparable  to  those  in  the 
metric  countries,  but  this  was  abandoned. 
Of  course,  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  have 
been  around  this  game  of  poUtics  for  a 
little  more  than  30  years.  I  was  first 
elected  to  the  California  Legislature  ap- 
proximately  30  years  ago.   In  all  this 
period  I  have  never  seen  the  time  when 
the  finances  of  the  State  or  the  Nation 
were  ever  just  right  to  initiate  any  new 

Mr.   SCOTT.   Mr.   Chairman,   if   the 
gentleman  wUl  yield  further? 
Mr.  MILLER  of  CaUfornia.  I  will  yield, 
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though  frankly  I  would  prefer  to  finish 
my  speech,  and  then  yield,  but  the  gen- 
tleman may  go  right  ahead. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wonder 
if  the  gentleman  would  comment  as  to 
why  this  study  need  be  made  by  an 
executive  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment rather  than  by  one  of  our  com- 
mittees here  in  the  Congress? 

Mr  MILLER  of  California.  I  presume 
that  the  reason  why  It  was  suggested  it 
be  made  this  way  is  that  we  did  not  want 
to    have    another    official    commission 
making  it.  We  felt.  Inasmuch  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  was  responsible  for 
it   that  he  would  take  responsibility  for 
making  the  study.  We  have  told  him  w^ith 
whom  he  shall  consult  in  making  the 
study,  and  we  have  designated  the  Bu- 
reau of  Standards  to  make  this  study. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  other  organiza- 
tion in  the  country  which  is  more  capa- 
ble or  better  equipped  to  do  tliis.  I  am 
certain  anyone  who  has  visited  the  Bu- 
]  eau  of  Standards  and  seen  the  expertise 
they  have  and  can  put  forth  would  not 

question  this.  ^     ,   ^        .^^  >„ 

The  gentleman  may  be  interested  m 
knowing  that  all  we  have  heard  about 
the  technique  with  which  private  mdus- 
ti-y  does  these  things  and  the  very  fine 
ways  it  does  them  result  from  the  use  of 
the  instruments,  and  the  instruments 
they  u.se  are  calibrated  at  the  Bureau  of 
Standards.  ,  , 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman's  generosity  in  yield- 
ing. I  should  like  to  ask  one  fui-ther 
question.  ,^      x,     «    <. 

As  I  understand  the  bill,  after  the  fiist 
year  it  has  an  open  end  appropriation. 
I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  would  com- 
ment on  this?  .  ,^  ,„„ 
Mr  MILLER  of  California.  I  would  say 
one  of  the  reasons  I  believe  we  decided 
to  do  it  this  way  was  that  if  at  the  end 
of  the  first  year  sufficient  progress  were 
made  we  might  not  have  to  go  on  for  an 
authorization  beyond  that.  It  will  be  up 
to  the  vei-y  efficient  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations  to    determine   whether   it 
would  go  on  then  or  not.  This  is  giving 
them    the   opportunity.   If   they   could 
finish  the  study  in  a  shorter  time,  than 
we  would  elect  to  put  into  the  bill,  we  can 
take   advantage   of   that   shorter   time 

^^Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments.  . 

Mr.  ROLLER  of  California.  That  is 
about  the  way  it  goes. 

Only  last  year  I  noticed  in  a  news- 
paper article  that  cigarette  manufac- 
turers and  public  health  organizations 
were  speaking  in  terms  of  millimeters  to 
describe  the  length  of  cigarettes. 

Mr.  Hall  sitting  here  is  laughing,  but 
there  is  a  very  long  piece  in  which  they 
get  quite  serious  about  the  ill  effects— 
I  do  not  know  what  they  are;  I  am  not  a 
smoker— that  could  result  from  the  ex- 
tra 3  millimeters  of  the  cigarette.  I  just 
mention  that. 

Mr.  HALL.  The  song  Is:  A  "silly  milli- 
meter "  longer. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  All  nght. 

Th'^re  are  many  industries  which  are 
partially  on  the  metric  system,  including 
the  chemical  industry,  the  electric  power 
industry,  the  photography  industry,  the 


optometry  Industry,  the  electronics  in- 
dustry and  many  others.  Despite  the  per- 
missive use  of  this  system  In  this  coun- 
try since  1866  and  despite  a  partial  con- 
version in  many  areas  there  are  many 
who  say  the  failure  to  be  completely 
under  this  system  is  costing  this  country 
millions  of  dollars  each  year. 

I  can  cite  one  example  in  my  own  dis- 
trict.  An   engineering   company   devel- 
oped a  new  type  of  crane  which  is  used 
almost  universally— and  they  have  pat- 
ents on  it— in  taking  containers  off  ships. 
They  built  these  first  on  the  west  coast. 
Now  the  container  ships  that  are  going 
into  use  all  over  the  world.  So  they  li- 
censed the  patents  to  European  coun- 
tries and  entered  into  an  agreement  witn 
a  company  in  Italy  and  one  in  the  Neth- 
erlands, to  build  these  cranes.  The  pres- 
ident of  this  company  called  me  and 
said   "Get  on  the  metric  system.  It  cost 
us  more  than  $40,000  to  redi-aw  the  plans 
for  this  particular  gear,  for  these  cranes. 
These  cranes  are  going  to  be  in  uni- 
versal use  from  now  on.  We  are  going 
to  have  to  get  systems  that  are  inter- 
changeable worldwide. 

Perhaps   that  is   one  of   the  reasons 
some  of  as  feel  that  the  metric  system  is 
desirable,  although  I  ix;rsonally  am  not 
^'oing  to  put  my  own  feelings  into  the 
matter  above  that  of  the  experts  who 
can  make  a  study  of  it.  I  would  hke  to 
have  them  go  deeply  into  it.  I  might  add 
here  recently  when  it  appeared  this  bill 
would  be  taken  up  on  the  floor  I  received 
from  the  67,000  members  of  the  orgam- 
zation  of  the  National  Society  of  Profes- 
sional Engineers  a  statement  to  the  ef- 
fect  that   tliat  organization  "favors  a 
broad  and  thorough  study  which  would 
impartially  explore  the  feasibility,  cost, 
jH-oblems,  and  benefits  of  conversion  to 
the  metric  system,  as  well  as  various  pos- 
sible alternatives,  before  any  wholesale 
conversion  were  either  undertaken  or  re- 
jected" and  found  this  bill  will  accom- 
plish tills  purpose.  These  people,  the  en- 
gineers, are  not  closing  their  eyes  to  the 
future.  There  have  been  studies  from 
time  to  time  conducted  by  industrial  or- 
ganizations and  by  industries  themselves 
and  by  companies  individually,  "niese  or- 
ganizations   include    the    Ford    Motor 
Co.,  Hughes  Aircraft,  General  Electric, 
Dupont  de  Nemours,  and  International 
Han'ester,  to  mention  just  a  few.  How- 
ever, there  has  not  been  a  general  in- 
vestigation of  any  study  in  depth  of  the 
use  of  the  metric  system  since  the  ex- 
tensive study  made  by  the  National  In- 
dustrial Conference  Board  in  1921.  We 
have  received  resolutions  from  a  great 
many  professional  societies  and  organ- 
izations indicating  their  support  of  such 
a  study.  They  call  for  the  bill.  We  have 
from  time  to  time  received  notification 
of  the  official  journals  of  scientific  and 
other  organizations  that  use  the  metric 
system  in  their  publications.  All  of  these 
things  view  an  ever-increasing  use  of  the 
metric  system  in  this  country  as  well  as 
abroad.  Since  the  United  Kingdom  de- 
cided in  1965  that  it  would  begin  con- 
version to  the  metric  system  there  should 
be  little  doubt  that  Canada.  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand  are  moving  in  that  di- 
rection, leaving  the  United  States  the 
only  large  industrial  and  technological 
nation  standing  alone.  This  bill  simply 
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calls  for  a  study  to  determine  where  we 
are  and  what  effect  this  Increasing  use 
of  the  metric  system  will  have  on  the 
United  States.  Without  prejudtrtng  the 
study  it  would  appear  some  recommenda- 
tions will  result,  but  until  the  study  Is 
made  we  will  not  know  what  action  to 
take  nor  the  areas  in  which  action  should 
be  taken. 

The  increasine;  use  of  the  metric  sys- 
tem measurements  in  both  the  United 
States  and  abroad  is  likely  to  pose  very 
serious  problems  for  the  economy  of  this 
country  both  in  international  develop- 
ment and  In  its  relation  to  the  economics 
of  other  nations.  For  some  time  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  has  felt  the  need 
for  better  understanding  of  the  extent 
to  which  disparities  in  systems  of  meas- 
urements between  the  United  States  and 
metric-using  countries  may  constitute  a 
barrier  to  our  international  trade.  Within 
the  recent  few  years  many  Members  have 
shown  concern  about  the  trend  toward 
the  use  of  the  metric  system  and  have 
sought  the  advice  and  guidance  of  the 
Department  of  Commeice  and  the  steps 
to  be  taken  to  meet  the  challent;e.  How- 
ever, there  has  been  a  general  lack  of 
factual  Information  needed  both  to  guide 
Government  and  private  busine.ss  sectors 
of  this  country  conccrnins  the  increase 
in  the  metric  system.  Therefore,  the  full 
broad  and  comprehensive  study  called  for 
by  this  bill  should  be  expedited. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  in  answer  to 
some  of  these  things  that  here  is  the  New 
Technology  published  by  a  branch  of  the 
Government.  This  is  an  official  document 
of  the  Government.  In  glancing  through 
this  I  found  a  piece  that  says : 
Metric  Screw  Fasteners  in  Aircraft  Design 

As  announced  In  the  November  1967  Issue. 
Government  Departments  have  been  asked  to 
specify  ISO  Metric  screwed  fasteners  for  all 
new  and  modltled  equipment  designs  as  from 
1st  January  1968.  Tills  request  was  based  on 
a  recommendation  of  the  Standing  Joint 
Comnuttee  on  Metrication,  which  is  repre- 
sentative of  the  Ministry  of  Technology, 
Ministry  of  Defense  and  other  Government 
Departments,  the  BSI  and  Industry.  The  rec- 
canmendatlon  has  been  endorsed  by  the  Inter- 
departmental Procurement  Policy  Commit- 
tee. 

However.  In  the  design  of  aircraft,  aero- 
engines and  aircraft  equipment  the  use  of 
bolts  and  nuts  with  unlAed  inch  threads  has 
t>een  established  for  10  to  13  years  and  there 
are  substantial  reasons  for  continuing  their 
use  for  some  time  to  come.  The  SJCM  recom- 
mendation specifically  recognises  this  situa- 
tion and.  In  acocrdance  with  the  second  para- 
graph of  the  previous  note  in  this  Journal 
an  early  change  will  not  be  m.ide  throughout 
the  entire  range  of  these  equipments. 

Nevertheless  the  British  aircraft  Industry 
Is  actively  engaged  in  designing  aircraft  and 
aero-engines  m  co-operation  with  European 
nations  which  normally  use  the  metric  sys- 
tem and  certain  of  these  co-operative  projects 
are  being  designed  in  the  metric  system.  As 
fasteners  to  metric  dimensions  are  not  yet 
available  to  the  degree  of  development  re- 
quired by  the  British  Aircraft  Industry,  in 
the  first  co-operative  designs  some  will  have 
the  existing  British  or  American  unified  inch 
fasteners  and  some  will  have  the  existing 
FYench  standards  with  the  metric  thread.  The 
latter,  however,  do  not  embody  the  latest  re- 
finements and  a  new  range  Is  being  worked 
out  with  all  possible  speed  by  a  Working 
Group  under  ISO  Technical  Committee 
TC20 — Aircraft.  This  new  range  will  take 
some   little  time   to  agree  on  a  world-wide 


basis,  althougrh  a  provisional  version  Is  al- 
ready being  used  In  one  or  two  a'rcraft  types. 
Paateners  notwithstanding,  all  other  design 
work  on  these  co-operative  projects  Is  being 
done  In  the  metric  system:  useful  experience 
la  thus  being  obtained  and  the  teething 
troublee  are  being  smoothed  out  In  advance 
throughout  the  field  of  British  aircraft 
manufacture. 

And.  it  goes  on  to  say  that  there  are 
foreign  scientific  publications  carrying 
advertisements  by  British  firms  of  this 
nature  that  they  can  design  and  are  will- 
ing to  sell  screws  of  any  nature  and  have 
been  found  to  be  operable  In  other  oper- 
ations. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chaii-man.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Yes.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
that  the  gentleman  from  California  has 
given  this  Committee  a  very  compelling 
argument  In  support  of  the  adoption  of 
this  legislation. 

Not  long  ago  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia was  questioned  as  to  the  timeli- 
ness of  this  legislation.  It  seems  to  me 
that  with  our  problem  with  respect  to 
the  international  balance  of  payments, 
it  emphasizes  the  fact  that  if  we  are 
going  to  do  business  with  the  rest  of 
the  world  and  thus  improve  the  balance 
of  payments,  we  must  move  forward  in 
this  important  field. 

I  know  that  I  have  talked  to  many 
engineers  in  my  own  district  and  that  I 
have  talked  to  scientists  and  they  feel 
that  a  study  of  this  subject  is  very  im- 
portant and  almost  a  necessary  move 
by  our  Government  in  order  to  determine 
the  possibilities  of  adapting  our  system 
in  certain  areas  to  the  systems  aroimd 
the  world  so  we  can  do  more  business 
with  them. 

I  intend  to  vote  for  this  bill  and  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  for  his 
contribution. 

I  would  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  that 
none  other  than  the  Ford  Co.  has  t>ecome 
interested  in  this  and  the  fact  that  they 
put  out  pubUcatlons  periodically  pertain- 
ing to  the  metric  system. 

The  representatives  of  the  Ford  Motor 
Co.  know  that  England  is  going  on  the 
metric  system.  I  have  never  found  in- 
formation to  the  effect  to  indicate  that 
perhaps  people  like  Ford  are  subservient 
to  any  form  of  bureaucrcy  that  eman- 
ates here  in  Washington.  But  they  do 
this  on  their  own  because  they  know 
that  if  they  are  going  to  sell  Ford  cars 
around  the  world  they  have  got  to  sell 
Ford  cars  with  parts  and  measurements 
in  them  that  are  adaptable  to  the  rest 
of  the  world,  and  we  cannot  deny  it  to 
ourselves. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorimi 
is  not  present.  The  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 


[Roll  No.  3031 

Andrews, 

Ell  berg 

Madden 

N.  DiUc. 

Erlenborn 

Mtnshall 

Ashbrook 

Each 

Moorhead 

Ashley 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Mow 

Barrett 

Farbstein 

Murphy.  NY, 

Battln 

Fmo 

Nedzl 

Bell 

Flood 

Nelsen 

Bevill 

Foley 

Nix 

Blackburn 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

O-Hara,  Mich. 

Blanton 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Phllbln 

Blntnlk 

Gardner 

Podeil 

Boland 

Gettys 

Pool 

Bolton 

Gibbons 

Purcell 

Bow 

Gubaer 

Rarick 

Brademas 

(iurney 

Resnlck 

Brasco 

Hanna 

Roblson 

Brown.  Calif. 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Konan 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hardy 

liostenkowskl 

Bush 

Herlong 

Roybal 

Button 

Holland 

St  Germain 

Cabell 

Howard 

Schadeberg 

Carey 

Jones,  Mo. 

Soheuer 

Cellcr 

Jones,  N.C. 

Schweiker 

Chamberlain 

Karsten 

Selden 

Cleveland 

Karth 

Shipley 

Conyers 

Kee 

Snyder 

Cormnn 

Kplly 

Stratton 

Cramer 

Kluczynski 

Stubblefield 

Cunningham 

Kornegay 

Sullivan 

Dawson 

Kupferman 

Tengue.  Tex. 

Dellenbark 

I-"KBett 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Denncy 

Long.  La. 

1  hompson,  N.J 

Dent 

Lukens 

Utt 

Dig«8 

McCarthy 

Watklns 

Dole 

McClure 

Whalley 

Donohue 

McEwen 

Wolff 

Edwards.  La. 

McMillan 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Waldie,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  Hou.se  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  H.R.  3136.  and  finding  itself  with- 
out a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll 
to  be  called,  when  329  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Fulton  1 . 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  1 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  for  a  study 
on  the  adoption  of  the  metric  system 
should  be  passed.  We  are  moving  into  a 
new  scientific  age  that  amazes  everyone 
of  us.  Just  consider  how  the  measure- 
ments were  originally  adopted.  For  ex- 
ample, the  foot  was  originally  the  meas- 
ure of  the  king's  actual  foot.  Thus,  in  the 
field  of  space  or  science,  this  system  of 
measurement  cannot  be  used  where  we 
must  measure  to  within  one  ten-mil- 
lionth or  one  one-hundred-millionth  of 
an  inch.  Therefore,  we  can  see  that  ours 
is  a  different  age,  requiring  extraordi- 
narily precise  measurements. 

People  who  say  that  our  present  stand- 
ard is  good  enough  the  way  it  is  are  very 
well  intentioned.  The  question  is,  though, 
shall  we  take  the  next  step  in  this  country 
and  go  along  with  the  other  countries 
of  the  world  by  moving  into  the  metric 
system?  The  city  of  Pittsburgh  is  a  large 
international  trade  center.  We  feel 
limited  by  the  measurement  system  we 
work  under. 

Certain  sectors  of  American  industry, 
such  as  the  pharmaceutical  industry  and 
chemical  industry,  are  moving  away  from 
the  existing  system  of  pounds  and  inches 
and  are  moving  into  the  metric  system. 

Now,  amazingly  to  me,  the  question  is 
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how  should  we  move  Into  the  new  metric 
system,  not  whether  we  should  move. 

In  this  world  of  ours  we  are  going  to 
have  to  adopt  a  system  of  measurement 
for  every  kind  of  activity  and  operation. 
International  conferences  are  being  held 
to  determine  Just  what  is  the  best  kind  of 
measurement  In  each  specific  field. 

One  may  pose  the  question  of  whether 
we  should  have  a  study  at  this  particular 
time  in  view  of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  My 
answer  to  that  is  "Yes."  However.  I  do 
have  an  amendment  to  the  bill  requir- 
ing the  use  of  existing  funds  because  I 
feel  we  should  not  spend  extra  money  at 
this  particular  time  to  make  this  study. 
The  cost  involved  is  probably  going  to 
amount  to  $500,000  in  the  first  year.  The 
study  is  intended  to  last  for  3  years  and 
there  have  been  various  estimates  as  to 
how  much  the  entire  study  will  cost. 

An  estimate  made  in  1966  by  Dr.  J. 
Herbert  HoUomon.  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Commerce  for 
Science  and  Technology,  was  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $2.5  million.  He  felt  that 
amount  would  be  adequate,  but  was  not 
sure  that  a  thorough  study  could  be  done 
for  that  price,  because  of  the  uncertain- 
ties resulting  from  the  size  and  magni- 
tude of  the  study  involved. 

The  next  point  to  be  made  is  tliat  the 
$500,000  to  be  authorized  by  this  bUl  for 
appropriation  is  not  included  in  the 
President's  current  budget. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  study  we 
should  not  add  to  the  President's  budget. 
Therefore,  I  will  have  an  amendment  to 
section  4  of  the  bill.  Section  4  of  the 
bill   appears   on   page   3   and   reads  as 

follows:  ^  ,  ^ 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act:  Provided.  That  not  to 
exceed  $500,000  shall  be  appropriated  the 
first  year  of  the  program  authorized  by  this 
Act. 


My  amendment  reads  as  follows: 
From  funds  previously  appropriated  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  utilize  such  appropriated  funds 
as  are  necessary,  but  not  to  exceed  $500,000 
to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  Act  for  the 
first  year  of  the  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  means  that  the 
Department  of  Commerce  will  have  to 
use  the  substantial  funds  already  appro- 
priated to  obtain  the  $500,000  for  the 
first  year  study  effort.  This  means  that 
the  Department  of  Commeixe  will  have 
to  come  back  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  to  the  other  body  for  an 
authorization  for  the  second  year  and 
for  the  third  year. 

My  amendment  requires  that  the 
study  be  financed  in  three  stages.  The 
amount,  then,  to  be  aUocated  for  each 
of  the  3  years  will  be  decided  as  we  come 
to  each  of  the  remaining  2  years.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  Dr.  Hollomon  himself 
said  in  1966  that  he  could  not  anticipate 
the  total  cost  of  the  study  and  that  the 
estimate  could  only  be  made  as  the  study 
progressed.  We  must  realize  that  this 
estimate  of  $2.5  million  was  made  some 
years  ago  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics.  The 
amount  needed  for  this  study  at  the  pres- 
ent time  would  surely  be  somewhat 
higher  than  the  $2.5  million  figure. 
This  money  can  be  allocated  as  needed 


within  existing  Department  of  Com- 
merce funding.  The  study  does  not  need 
a  complete  allocation  of  $500,000  to  be- 
gin with,  because  in  my  opinion  it  should 
be  initiated  by  experts  who  are  currenUy 
employed  there  now.  By  experts  I  mean 
the  scientists,  engineers,  and  so  forth. 
As  they  pi-oceed.  tliey  can  estimate  the 
needs  for  the  next  year's  effort.  The  study 
should  be  undertaken  but  no  new  money 
should  be  authorized  as  does  this  par- 
ticular bill.  The  present  bill  calls  for 
$500,000  to  be  authoiTzed  for  appropria- 
tion in  the  first  year  with  continuing, 
indefinite  authorizations  for  the  second 
and  tliird  years.  . 

Therefore,  if  this  bill  passes  in  its 
present  form,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce will  not  be  required  to  come  back 
to  Congress  again.  In  effect,  it  would 
ignore  the  authorizing  committee.  Tins 
is  short-circuiting  the  legislative  process. 
Therefore  my  amendment  to  section  4 
requires  the  funds  for  the  study  to  be 
included  in  future  Presidential  budgets. 
The  gentleman  from  IlUnois  I  Mr.  An- 
derson) has  certain  amendments  em- 
phasizing industrial  interest  in  this 
study.  This  minority  has  no  objections 
to  those  amendments.  They  are  simple 
matters  of  emphasis.  When  the  gentle- 
man presents  them,  I  '.vill  not  oppose 
them.  ,  ,       . 

This  study  sliould  defimtely  go  aliead. 
The  Nation  should  change  to  the  metric 
svstem.  So  I  agree  basically  with  the 
g'entleman  from  Illinois  iMr.  Anderson!. 
ITie  United  States  needs  to  adopt  this 
inteiTiational  standard  of  measurement. 
Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  . 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
ask  tiie  gentleman  to  tell  me  what  is  a 
meter?  ^. 

Mr.   FULTON   of   Pennsylvania.  The 
meter  is  a  unit  of  linear  measurement 
equivalent  to  39.37007  inches.  However, 
tills  unit  can  be  refined  depending  upon 
the   means   of   measurement   used.   For 
example,  tlie  meter  was  originally  based 
on  one  ten-mUlionth  of  the  quadrant  of 
the   earths   quadrant  passing   through 
Dunkirk   and  Barcelona.   However,   the 
more    current    unit    is    equivalent    to 
1.650,763.73  wavelengths  in  vacuum  of 
transition  between  energy  levels  2p,r,  and 
5d.  of  krypton-86  atom,  excited  at  triple 
point  of  nitrogen  (-210°  Celsius) .  How- 
ever, no  one  including  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  or  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards can   assure   us   that  this  unit  of 
measurement  has  been  exactly  defined 
for    all    time.    The    original    measure- 
ment failed  by  virtue  of  the  discovery 
by  NASA  that  the  earth  was  not  a  per- 
fect sphere   and   hence   the   quadrants 
of  a  meridian  were  not,  per  se,  equally 
divisible.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
the  current  means  of  determining  the 
exact  length  of  a  meter  will  hold  up  in 
this  space  age.  . 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
man. I  said  that  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 


ards had  great  expertise,  and  was  one 
of  the  greatest  agencies  in  the  coimtry. 
I  believe  we  will  agree  that  it  was  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  that  determined 
the  standard  wavelength  of  light. 

Mr.  FULTON   of   Pennsylvania.  Yes, 
and  this  wavelength  standard  was  used 
in    refining    the    measui-ement    of    the 
meter.  This  indicates  the  difficulties  of 
determining  standards  ot  measurement. 
It  also  shows  the  necessity  of  establish- 
ing as  precisely  as  ix)ssible,  the  stand- 
ards to  be  used  in  tliis  nuclear  space  age. 
The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  and  I  know 
that  the  standards  of  measurement  that 
tJie  gentleman  from  Nebraska  uses  to 
detei-minc  the  dimensions  of  his  farm 
are  suitable  for  his  pun)ose.  However, 
they  are  f ai-  from  adequate  for  om-  scien- 
tific and  technical  needs. 

While  we  have  thus  far  confined  our 
discussion  to  the  need  to  move  to  the 
metric  s\stem  for  lineal  measurement 
pui-poses,  it  should  be  emphasized  that 
the  proposed  study  would  go  much  fur- 
ther. It  would  include  the  desirability 
of  using  the  metric  system  for  other 
measurements,  such  as  volume,  weight, 
mass,  force,  thermodynamics,  and  elec- 
tricity. For  example,  tlie  average  house- 
wife, under  the  metric  system,  could 
easily  calculate  the  economics  of  varying 
packages  of  commodities  using  the  sim- 
ple base  01  10  ratlier  tlian  the  current 
and  awkward  ba.se  of  ounces  and  pomids. 
'  Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Referring 
to  the  wavelength  of  light,  it  is  constant 
at  a  certain  temperature  in  a  vacuum. 
No  matter  how  much  we  try  to  refine  a 
metal  bar  as  a  standard  of  measurement. 
it  is  much  too  imprecise  when  we  talk 
about  the  distances  between  here  and  the 
moon  or  one  of  the  stars.  It  is  only  by 
the  finest  measurement  of  a  wave  of  light 
which  is  invariable  that  we  can  fix  these 
measurements.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  That 
is  certainly  true.  That  brings  up  the 
possibility  of  using  the  laser  as  a  means 
of  measurement. 

In  October  1960.  the  11th  General 
Conference  of  Weights  and  Measures  re- 
defined the  meter  in  the  accuracy  as 
I  stated  earlier  by  using  the  method  of 
exciting  and  measuring  electrons  in  a 
krypton-86  atom.  In  1964,  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  used  lasers  to  measure  a 
meter  bar  in  a  single  step  with  an  accu- 
racy of  seven  parts  in  100  million.  More 
recently,  the  Bureau  has  succeeded  in 
improving  this  accuracy  to  one  part  in 
100  million,  over  longer  distances  than 
the  krypton-86  atom  method  and  is  one- 
tenth  of  the  time. 

We  will  need  measurements  of  such 
precision  when  we  deal  with  the  possi- 
bility of  space  voyages  involving  enor- 
mous speeds  and  distances.  These  will 
require  the  most  exacting  means  of 
measming  spaceship  routes  to  prevent 
a  minor  original  error  from  developing 
into  a  major  navigation  error. 

The  lineal  measurement  of  a  wave- 
length of  light  is  the  angstrom.  The 
angstrom  is  one-billionth  of  a  meter.  We 
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begin  by  measuring  light  and  translating  pie  decimal  system.  The  following  article 

it  into  meters.  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 

We  translate  between  various  f unc-  ards  clearly  Illustrates  the  simplicity  and 

tions.  But  we  need  to  establish  a  common  the  flexibility  of  the  metric  systems  for 

base,  so  that  we  can  interchange  meas-  weights  and  measures: 

urements  of  different  phenomena.  xh«  Mcrmic  Ststim  and  the  Intsbnational 

We  have  steel  gage  blocks  at  the  Bu-  ststxm  of  Units 

reau  of  Standards  which  are  so  precisely  (pr,  a.  v.  A»tin.  Director,  NaUonai  Bureau  ol 

polished  that  they  must  be  maintained  sundards.  July  196S) 

at  a  constant  temperature  to  properly  The  metric  system  is  the  decimal  system  of 

serve  as  a  measurement  standard.  In  the  weights  and  measures  baii«d  upon  the  meter 

field   of    measuring    temperature,    there  and  the  gram  as  the  fundamental  unlta  for 

are  three  scales.  These  are  Fahrenheit,  length  and  mass  Responsibility  for  develop- 

Celslus.  and  Kelvin.  '^K  and  maintaining  standards  for  tJie  unlta 

a.4.J         u„   <„».i^-^.,.»<^~.i    »»^...^^».<4.  Ol  the  metric  system  and  for  perfecting  and 

Science,   by  international   agreement,  extending  the  metric  system  u  entrusted,  un- 

has    now    decreed    that    the    centigrade  ^^r  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  the  Meter  of 

scale  is  obsolete  and  has  been  replaced  1875,  to  the  international  Bureau  of  Weight* 

by  the  Celsius  scale.  and  Measures,  located  in  Severes,  Prance,  and 

What  is  Celsius?  How  do  you  translate  its  governing  organization.  The  meter  was 

from  Celsius  to  Fahrenheit?  If  you  want  redefined  in  October  i960  as  1.650.763.73  wave 

to  go  from  Celsius  to  Fahrenheit,  you  lengths  of  the  orange-red  radiation   (corre- 

multinlv  the  Celsius  temoerature  readina  spond'ng  to  the   transition   between   energy 

multiply  tne  Celsius  lemi^raiurereaamg  ,^^^j^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  designated  as  2P,,  and 

by  mne-flfths  and  add  32  .  50.,  of  the  element  krypton  86  in  vacuum. 

The  Kelvin  scale  is  based  on  a  theoret-  prior  to  this  Ume  and  since  1889  the  meter 

leal  absolute  zero.  The  other  two  systems  had  been  defined  as  the  distance  at  the  tem- 

are  based  on  the  freezing  point  of  water,  perature   of  melting   ice.   between   two  en- 

For  example,  zero  Celsius  is  the  freez-  graved  lines  on  a  bar  of  platlnum-irldlum 

Ing  point  W  water.  Absolute  zero  is  equal  ''»°y-  maintained  by  the  international  Bu- 

to      273-  Celsius.  The  freezing  point  on  ;Xe°d  Jone^oSfa^'tS'o^^e^LJTthl 

the  Fahrenheit  scale,  as  we  all  know,  is  standards  kilogram   ,l.e,  1.000  grams)    also 

32'    above    zero.    Absolute    zero    on    the  maintained    by    the    International    Bureau. 

Fahrenheit  scale  is  459°  below  zero.  This  standard  mass  la  In  the  form  of  a  cylln- 

The   Kelvin   scale  starts   at   absolute  der    of    piatinum-iridium    alloy    (approxi- 

zero  which  is  a  state  where  all  electron  mateiy  90  percent  platinum  and  10  percent 

activity  ceases  iridium).  Ita  height  and  diameter  are  equal 

That    temperature    has    never    been  ""f  ""  approximately  3.9  centimeters. 

^^»»v>«^    v^..  ,„iii  fl„.4  »»,/.»,  twot  o/.i<>n/.o  Inasmuch  as  a  major  characteristic  of  the 

reached.  You  will  nnd  then  that  science  „.»_,_  .„»._  ,.  ,k-  .,.-  ^»  ^^..i...^!  .«..i»<.>i.. 

.      ,         ■».     ..                .                1      1   i   J  metric  sytem  is  the  use  of  decimal  multiples 

deals  with   temperatures  calculated  on  ^nd  submuiupies  for  describing  magnitudes 

the  KeU-ln  scale.  larger  or  smaller  than   the  primary  units. 

Using  Kr>'ton-86,  which,  is  an  inert  terms  to  be  used  as  prefixes  have  been  pro- 
gas,  lineal  measurements  can  be  made  to  mulgated  by  the  international  organization 
an  accuracy  of  one  part  in  10  million,  as  responsible  for  the  metric  system.  These  are 
I  have  previously  pointed  out.  "•  'onowa: 

With  the  laser,  we  are  able  to  make 

measurements  on  a  larger  scale.  At  the  JiuhipiM          i>reAx«s     Symbou    I'ronunci- 

Bureau  of  Standards,  they  have  been  able ""*"" 

to  make  measurements  on  the  basis  of  a 

length  of  200  meters.  \L\ii^< llSl' ^ ^.?; 

Mr.  coNABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  iS!l!S»)V;.:::;:::: w5!^::::: k"::::::: k""' 

the  gentleman  yield?  w  <«•«<? ) 2»p- M ni*«'k. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield  iSJi :;:;:;:;::;:::;:  uS:::::::  T.::::::;:  ivi. 

to  the  gentleman.  . 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  would  like  to  com- 
pliment the   gentleman  from  Pennsyl-  ^ubmuHipie*       rrcaxes     Symbols    i'ro<ji»ci- 

vanla  on  his  great  learning  which  I  think    

is  dlstractingly  complete  at  this  point. 

It  is  not  a  fact  that  the  metric  sys-     ioj(«.oi) mui c sen'ti. 

tem  is  at  issue  here  and  not  a  meter  as     lo^io-un") nuUL m mU'i. 

such?  Would  not  the  metric  system  be  a     {J{^._:::::::::::  S^ S".:::::::"  Sln-e 

great  deal  simpler  for  us  than  the  Eng-     lo".' pieo. p.I pfcs. 

lish  system  we  have  been  using?  'J  U Jj"^"> \ ^j!^'*«- 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Yes —  

Mr.   CONABLE.    Assuming   the  study  .  t,,,  ^^^  ^.^^^      ^^^  ^  ^^^  repr««n.in« 

were  to  advance  the  metric  system  in  the  niuitipie  m  lh  ui-ca.  This  prpiii  has  long  bwn  siwiud 

some    way — and    that    is    something    we  d»ka  m  the  liiiti-<l  StatM,  tlrrat  Itriluin.  Uermaiiy, 

really  cannot  prejudge-would  it  not  re-  ""^  ■'  "  *  """'  '•""•""'" 

suit  ultimately  in  the  use  of  decimals  in  The  ramifications  of  the  current  sys- 

a  way  that  would  be  a  great  deal  easier  tem  become  so  involved  that  unless  the 

for  our  people  to  comprehend  than  Eng-  United   States   changes  to   the   metric 

lish  system  has  been  with  its  various  system,  we  will  be  in  great  dlfSculties. 

bases?  The  scientific  and   technical  problems. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  am  instead  of  getting  less,  will  grow  geo- 

very  glad  the  gentleman  has  asked  me  to  metrically,  not  arithmetically, 

yield.  The  gentleman  knows,  being  on  Mr.  CONABLE.  If  the  gentleman  will 

the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  how  in-  yield  further,  is  it  not  true  that  the  ar- 

volved  is  the  system  of  taxation  in  this  gument  that  the  metric  system  would  be 

country.  My  point  has  been  that  our  sys-  confusing    Is    really    an    argument    for 

tems  of  measurement  are  even  more  and  conservatism  for  the  sake  of  conserva- 

imnecessarily  involved.  Therefore,  I  have  tlsm.  because  ultimately  it  will  be  sim- 

been  saying  that  we  should  go  to  a  sim-  pier,  and  therefore  more  understandable, 


than  the  English  system  which  we  have 
been  using  for  so  long? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
gentleman  is  correct.  This  generation 
will  find  that  the  next  generation  will 
have  already  been  taught  and  trained  in 
the  metric  system,  if  we  follow  the  Brit- 
ish example  of  allowing  a  10-year  period 
for  the  transition. 

In  addition  to  considering  adoption  of 
the  metric  system,  Congress  should  look 
beyond  this  system  to  one  which  might 
conceivably  integrate  measurements  of 
all  types,  even  those  not  based  on  the 
meter  as  a  standard. 

Although  I  believe  in  the  metric  sys- 
tem, we  must  go  further.  My  interest  in 
this  area  began  from  the  time  that  I 
was  a  fellow  in  mathematics  and  eco- 
nomics in  my  senior  year  in  college. 

Unless  there  is  one  integrated  system 
th.1t  everybody  can  understand,  we  are 
not  going  to  be  able  to  deal  with  the 
tremendous  scientific  and  technical 
problems  of  the  future  capable  of  being 
processed  by  computers. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  Would  the  metric  system 
help  the  public  understand  that  they 
have  a  public  and  a  private  debt  in  this 
country  of  $1,600,000,000,000,  or  that 
they  have  a  Federal  debt  alone  of  S358 
billion?  Will  it  help  the  taxpayer  trans- 
late a  $6,500  legislative  pay  base  for  a 
single  legislative  employee  into  an  $18.- 
000-a-year  salary?  Would  it  help  the 
taxpayers  in  any  way  to  accept  the 
spending  of  another  $500,000  for  a  study 
of  something  that  has  already  been 
studied  far  and  wide? 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  because  when 
he  is  speaking,  he  is  using  the  metric 
system  of  currency,  which  our  fore- 
fathers were  smart  enough  to  adopt. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  God  help  us,  be- 
cause nobody  else  will. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Be- 
cause otherwise  the  gentleman  would 
have  been  speaking  in  pounds  and  shil- 
lings and  pence,  and  the  gentleman  is 
not.  The  gentleman  is  speaking  in  a 
metric  system,  in  units  of  10. 

Maybe  the  unit  of  10  is  not  the  correct 
measurement.  Maybe  we  are  going  to 
have  to  get  a  different  system  as  an 
addition  to  the  metric  system  as  we 
progress. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  about  a  googol?  If 
I  remember  correctly,  that  has  a  power 
factor  of  a  million-to-one.  We  will  prob- 
ably be  using  that  pretty  soon  in  our 
finances.  We  do  not  have  enough  nu- 
merals on  our  typewriters  to  take  care 
of  it  now. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  In  this 
new  age,  we  speak  of  megatons  or  100 
million  tons  of  TNT.  and  we  cannot  use 
the  usual  measurements  for  dynamite 
explosion,  such  as  in  a  sewer  trench.  For 
example,  on  space  vehicles,  we  are  talk- 
ing of  200,000  pounds  of  thrust  for 
NERVA  II— that  is  the  third  stage  nu- 
clear engine  on  the  Saturn — which  is 
operating  in  a  vacuum.  Can  we  imagine 
the  tremendous  surge  of  power  when 
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there  is  no  resistance?  The  point  is  that 
with  different  conditions,  we  need  new 

tools. 

Mr.  GROSS.  New  tools? 
Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  That  is 
correct.  We  need  a  new  system. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  will  the  metric  sys- 
trm  do?  The  gentleman  started  out  by 
talking  about  coinage  a  little  while  ago, 
but  he  suddenly  left  that  and  went  to 
dvnamite  and  megatons.  But  what  will 
that  metric  system  do  to  the  scrap  metal 
money  in  my  pocket— what  little  of  it  I 
have— or  the  debasing  of  our  currency  by 
removal  of  the  gold  cover?  What  will  it 
do  for  that?  Anything  at  all? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Yes.  As 
long  as  the  gentleman  talks  about  the 
metric  system  of  money,  I  understand 
him,  but  when  he  goes  to  dinars  or 
pounds,  or  the  length  of  the  kings  thumb, 
I  do  not  understand  him. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  Is  talking 
about  shillings  and  what  else? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  And  I 
do  not  imderstand  the  gentleman.  But  I 
understand  the  gentleman  when  he  talks 
about  the  metric  system,  because  ours  Is 
a  decimal  or  metric  monetary  system, 
and  it  Is  Interesting  to  see  that  even 
Britain  Is  giving  up  their  system.  So  Is 
Australia  coming  over  to  the  U.S.  metric 
system  on  currency.  Why  should  we  not 
go  to  the  metric  system  for  other  meas- 
urements? 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  the  gentleman  is 
saying  Is  that  we  should  adopt  the  metric 
system  In  order  to  keep  up  with  the  for- 
eign Joneses  because  it  is  fashionable  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  No.  be- 
cause It  so  much  easier  to  count  by  10. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Easier? 
Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Yes. 
That  Is  why  they  run  up  the  debt  In  the 
thousands,  because  they  do  It  by  a  factor 
of  10  every  time  they  turn  around. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  to  make  It  easier 
for  them. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  When 
we  feel  we  may  be  going  to  a  new  path. 
The  countries  In  which  the  use  of  the 
metric  system  Is  required  by  law  Includes 
the  following: 
Countries  in  uhich  tlie  use  of  the  metric 
system  is  required  by  late 

Year 

1816 

1816 

1820 

1840 

1872 

1872 

1872 

1876 

1876 

1876 

1876 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1880 

1882 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1887 

.  1889 

1892 

1892 

1894 

1896 


Countries  in  which  the  use   0/  the  mctrtc 
system  is  required  by  law — Continued 

year 


1852 

1854 

1854 

1863 

1865 

1868 

1869 

1871 
.  1871 

1896 
.  1907 

1907 

1010 
.  1912 
.  1912 
.  1912 
1912 
.  1912 
1912 
.  1914 
.  1914 
1916 
.  1917 
.  1917 
.  1919 
.  1921 
.  1922 
.  1923 
.  1926 
.  1927 
_  1927 
..  1933 

_  1933 
..  1935 
.  1935 
_  1936 
.-  1938 
._  1938 
.-  1949 
..  1949 
.-  1951 
..  1954 
.-  1954 
._  1954 


Belgium 

Netherlands 

Luxembourg  — 

Prance 

Brazil 

Germany 

Saar 

Antilles 

Austria 

Czechoslovakia  . 

Hungary    

Liechtenstein    . 
Switzerland    ... 

Mauritius   

Seychelles    

Cuba 

Norway 

Yugoslavia 

Rumania 

Argentina 

Sweden 

Bulgaria 

Finland    

Uruguay  

Tunisia  . 


Algeria    < ^^^ 


Portugal  

Colombia 

Monaco  

Italy  

Chile    

Bolivia 

Peru 

Ecuador 

Spain 

Mexico 

Iceland 

San   Marino 

Congo    

Costa  Rica 

Denmark  .    

G  uatemala 

Honduras   

Nicaragua 

Salvador   

Cambodia 

Venezuela 

Panan^a    

Philippines 

Surinam 

Poland 

Malta . 

Haiti 

Morocco 

Afghanistan 

Lib 'a      

U.S.S.R. 

Iran 

Turkey 

Lebanon  -\ 

.Syria    .     

Thailand 

Indonesia  . 

Iraq 

China  (mainland) 

Korea 

Albania 

China  (Taiwan) 

Israel  

Jordan 

Dominican  Republic ^^^ 

Sudan  

India 

Greece   

Japan  

Paraguay 

If  there  arc  no  more  questions,  I  will 
conclude  by  stating  to  the  gentleman 
fiom  New  Jersey  that  the  mere  difficul- 
ties of  trying  to  determine  what  is  a 
meter,  which  Is  the  basis  of  measurement 
for  the  metric  .system,  sliould  show  us 
when  we  come  to  coinages,  weights  and 
measures,  and  the  future  advances  In  the 
soace  age,  that  we  do  need  a  system  that 
Is  integrated,  is  easily  handled,  and  i.s 
known  worldwide. 

The  members  of  the  Science  and  As- 
tronautics Committee,  of  which  I  am  the 
ranking  minority  member,  are  constantly 
using  terms  which  may  seem  unintelli- 
gible to  others.  The  same  condition  would 
exist  if  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
Mr.  BARBER  CONABLE,  wcie  to  tell  us  about 
the  intricacies  of  the  taxation  system 
and  to  explain  them  to  the  average 
Member. 

The  House  should  pass  this  bill  on  the 
recommendation  of  Mr.  Miller,  our  ex- 
perienced chairman,  and  the  recom- 
mendations of  both  sides  of  the  Science 
and  Astronautics  Committee,  which 
unanimously  reported  this  bill. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Roush]  . 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to- 
day to  address  my  colleague  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  metric  system  and  the  pend- 


1955 
1958 
1950 
1959 


ing  bill.  Before  I  get  into  the  details  of 
the  legislation  I  would  like  to  mention 
one  problem,  which  I  think  we  can  dis- 
pose of,  but  which  has  bothered  some. 

Several  weeks  ago  in  an  editorial  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  reported  the 
problem  that  would  arise  for  poets  if  the 
metric  system  were  adopted. 

This  led  me  to  think  about  that  a.spect 
of  the  problem  and  1  found  that  there 
are  .some  who  complain  that  such  a 
change  would  radically  change  our  lan- 
guage: would  mar  much  of  our  most 
revered  literature. 

Individuals  have  lamented  that  if  we 
changed  from  our  present  system  of 
weights  and  measures  that  we  would 
have  to  abandon  Shakespeare's  Full 
fathom  five  thy  father  lies"  in  "The 
Tempest"  as  well  as  the  immortal  Ten- 
nyson's "Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade" 
iP  which  the  "six  hundred"  rode  "Half 
p  league,  half  a  league,  half  a  league  on- 
ward "  in  the  valley  of  death.  Nor  could 
we  anymore  quote  tho.se  impressive  lines 
of  Robert  Frost  when  he  noted  that  lie 
had  •promises  to  keep  and  miles  to  eo 
before  I  .sleep. " 

However  I  do  believe  that  we  would 
find  new  and  different  measurement  sys- 
tems adaptable  to  poetic  phraseology. 
One  comes  to  mind  at  this  moment,  com- 
po,sed  anonymou.sly  concerning  a  famous 
Smithsonian  lastltutlon  scientist.  It  goes 
as  follows: 

Simon  Langley  invented  the  bolometer 
Which  is  reallv  a  kind  of  thermometer 
Th.Tt   can   measure    the   heat    from    a    polar 

lieur's  seat 
At  :i  Uist.ince  ol  half  a  kilometer. 

And  even  Madison  Avenue  has  adju.st- 
ed  to  the  infinite  possibilities  of  a  dif- 
ferent measurement  system  with  their 
ad  concerning  the  "silly  millimeter 
longer. ' 

With  your  permission  I  will  now  turn 
to  the  more  serious  side  of  this  i.ssue. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  today  In  support 
of  H.R.  313G.  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retai-y  of  Commerce  to  make  a  .study  to 
determine  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  increased  use  of  the  metric 
system  in  the  United  States. 

Since  the  French  first  adopted  the 
metric  system  in  the  1790s  there  has 
been  continued  interest  elsewhere,  in- 
cluding in  tlie  United  States  whose  ne*- 
ly  organized  Congress  was  clearly  given 
the  mandate  constitutionally  to  deter- 
mine the  standards  of  weights  and 
measures. 

In  the  United  States  the  metric  sys- 
tem has  been  legal  since  1866  but  used 
primarily  for  science  research  and  re- 
lated fields:  while  the  English  foot- 
pound system  has  been  retained  for 
most  commercial  and  industrial  pur- 
poses. 

Over  this  almost  2-centui-y  period  nu- 
merous bills  have  been  introduced  to 
adopt  the  metric  system  and  or  to  .set 
up  study  commissions  to  determine  the 
relative  values  and  defects  in  such  an 
adoption. 

Today,  for  the  first  time  In  a  long  pe- 
riod, legislatively  speaking,  we  have  be- 
fore us  on  the  floor  of  the  House  a 
proposal  to  authorize  an  objective  study 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
There  are  a  number  of  pros  and  cons 
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on  both  sides.  I  am  not  here  today  to 
argue  for  either  one,  but  rather  to  urge 
the  passage  of  this  legislation  which  wlU 
allow  us  to  commission  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  answer  some  of  the 
questions,  evaluate  and  pass  on  to  us 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  in- 
creased use  of  the  metric  system  In  the 
United  States. 

I  think  we  must  take  action  along  this 
line.  I  was  Impressed  1  year  ago  at  the 
International  Standardization  Organi- 
zation triennial  conference  In  Moscow  by 
the  fact  that  international  standards  are 
a  major  economic  determinant.  I  could 
see  clearly  that  where  no  agreement  as 
to  standards  existed,  there  was  no  com- 
merce, or  much  less  than  there  might 
have  been. 

It  was  also  brought  home  to  me  that 
90  percent  of  the  world's  population 
uses  the  metric  system:  that  within  the 
past  10  years  FYance  and  Venezuela 
made  the  metric  system  mandatory  in 
their  countries:  India  and  Japan  have 
begun  full  conversion  to  the  metric  sys- 
t«m  and-£ngland  in  a  10-year  stage  has 
a«k>pteil-the  system. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  relative  bal- 
ances are  between  the  factors  tending  to 
lead  us  to  adopt  the  metric  systems  moire 
fully  and  those  discouraging  such  action. 
That  Is  why  I  support  this  legislation. 
For  I  feel  that  if  most  of  the  nations  of 
the  world  go  this  way.  that  our  interna- 
tional commerce  may  be  in  grave  dan- 
ger: our  forelgt  trade  may  suffer. 

So  I  am  asking  that  we  give  this  se- 
rious consideration.  That  we  commission 
the  study  proposed,  from  which  we  can 
expect  answers  to  questions  such  as:  Can 
we  siurvive  and  prosper  economically, 
internationally  without  some  additional 
use  of  the  metric  system:  should  this  be 
a  partial  or  total  adoption:  or  should 
we  simply  adopt  the  metric  language? 
Again,  how  much  would  it  cost  American 
industries  to  make  such  a  changeover? 
And  how  long  would  it  take? 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  questions 
we  must  iiave  answered  for  us  and  m 
the  near  future.  I  believe  this  bill  goes  far 
toward  achieving  the  needed  informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSH.  I  certainly  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  see  Monaco  is  listed  as 
one  of  the  countries  where  they  have  the 
metric  system.  Is  that  the  little  kingdom 
by  the  sea  where  they  do  so  much 
gambling?  Do  they  apply  the  metric  sys- 
tem to  their  gambling  tables  and  to  the 
lucrative  return  to  the  king  of  Monaco? 

Mr.  ROUSH.  I  assume  we  are  referring 
to  that  country.  Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  I  guess  I  will  not  go 
over  there.  I  do  not  know  very  much 
about  the  metric  system.  Liechtenstein  is 
another  country  that  is  listed,  and  I  see 
Mauritius  is  another.  Other  of  the  largest 
similar  empires  in  the  world  are  listed 
with  great  fanfare  in  this  report  as  being 
adherents  to  and  addicts  of  the  metric 
system. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Perhaps  the  gentleman  is 
being  facetious,  but  the  fact  Is  that  be- 
fore too  long  the  United  States  will  be 
the   only   major   nation   in   the   world 


which  Is  not  on  the  metric  system.  The 
fact  that  the  United  SUtes  U  not  on  the 
metric  system  does  act  as  a  detriment  to 
our  foreign  trade,  and  does  affect  finding 
markets  abroad  for  our  products  and 
goods  thus  affecting  the  prosperity  of 
our  country. 

Mr  GROSS  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ROUSH  Certainly  I  yield. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  1  Mr.  Hechlek  1 . 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  on  which  I  have  served 
since  1959  has  been  discussing  the  advan- 
tages of  the  metric  system  for  many 
years.  I  believe  that  the  time  is  overdue 
to  go  forward  with  this  study  on  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages,  and  the  eco- 
nomic impact  of  the  metric  system. 

It  is  well  worth  the  modest  expenditure 
of  funds  now  to  establish  the  facts  on 
what  the  metric  system  would  mean  to 
industry  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  I  do  not  feel  that  any  move  to- 
ward or  into  the  metric  system  should  be 
made  precipitously,  or  in  a  fashion  which 
would  hurt  certain  branches  of  our  econ- 
omy. On  the  other  hand,  we  must  ccwi- 
sider  whether  our  economy  will  be  hurt 
if  nothing  is  done  about  the  possibility 
of  adopting  the  metric  system.  Clinging 
tenaciously  to  the  status  quo  frequently 
can  be  more  expensive  than  change. 

Why  do  we  have  to  insist  on  a  system 
of  weights  and  measures  which  has  per- 
sisted since  the  manufacture  of  horse- 
shoes, carriage  whips,  and  whifSetrees 
was  big  business?  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana,  that  eloquent  and  literary  Rep- 
resentative from  Huntington,  Ind.  [Mr. 
RovsH  I ,  preceded  me  in  the  well  and 
made  an  Interesting  observation  on  the 
r>ossible  effect  on  our  export  trade  of 
the  system  of  weights  and  measures  that 
we  have.  Actually,  over  75  percent  of  the 
world's  Industrial  production  is  based 
on  the  metric  system.  Obviously,  Great 
Britain's  decision  to  change  to  the  met- 
ric system,  which  they  are  putting  Into 
effect  over  the  next  10  years,  was  decided 
in  order  to  secure  part  of  this  market. 
Over  the  past  few  years,  exports  of  the 
United  States  to  areas  which  might  be 
sensitive  have  fallen  off  relatively.  For 
example,  a  portion  of  the  U.S.  exports  in 
these  areas  to  the  European  Common 
Market  and  free  trade  countries  declined 
from  1961  to  1966  by  about  16  percent. 
The  study  authorized  by  this  bill  will 
help  provide  answers  to  questions  like 
this  on  the  true  effect  of  the  metric  sys- 
tem and  what  it  could  do  for  our  ex- 
port market. 

In  the  early  days,  even  before  the  Con- 
stitution was  framed  and  signed,  the 
drafters  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
had  the  foresight  to  empower  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  to  flx  standards  of 
weights  and  measures  throughout  the 
United  States.  Later,  our  Pounding  Fa- 
thers in  Philadelphia  reiterated  In  article 
I  of  the  Constitution  that  "the  Congress 
shall  have  the  powers  to  fix  the  standard 
of  weights  and  measures."  In  his  first 
message  to  the  Congress,  President 
Washington  said: 


Uniformity  In  the  currency.  welght«  and 
meaaur«e  of  the  United  States  is  an  object  of 
gre^t  importance  and  will.  I  am  persuaded, 
be  duly  attended  to. 

But  despite  the  tremendous  progress 
which  our  Nation  has  made  Industrially 
since  George  Washington  was  President, 
we  have  not  progressed  very  far  in  a 
refinement  of  our  system  of  measure- 
ments. E^ren  though  we  inhabit  a  world 
of  other  industrial  giants  and  must 
compete  with  them,  we  have  made  no 
progress  and  have  stubbornly  clung  to  a 
measurement  system  which  the  world 
Is  fast  moving  away  from.  The  high  tech- 
nology Industries  of  the  future — com- 
munications, transportation,  and  auto- 
matic data  processing — all  naturally 
adapt  themselves  to  the  metric  system. 
The  pharmaceutical  industry  has  already 
converted  to  the  metric  system,  and  the 
chemical  Industry  is  looking  forward  to 
such  a  conversion  in  the  immediate 
future. 

The  appropriate  agency  in  my  estima- 
tion for  performing  this  study  is  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards  which,  as 
you  know,  is  part  of  the  Commerce  De- 
partment. This  Bureau  was  established 
to  provide  technical  assistance  to  indus- 
try, govenunent.  and  educational  insti- 
tutions. Its  function  is  to  provide  assist- 
ance, in  addition  to  other  things,  in  the 
dissemination  of  fundamental  standards 
of  physical  measurement.  The  Bureau  is 
also  required  to  provide  the  systematic 
and  accurate  determination  of  physical 
constants  and  Important  properties  of 
matter  and  materials.  For  this  reason 
the  Bureau,  I  think,  under  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  as  provided  in  the 
bill,  is  the  appropriate  agency  to  carry 
out  this  study.  It  has  the  experience,  the 
know-how,  and  the  technical  under- 
standing of  the  problems  involved  In 
measurements  to  perform  a  meaning- 
ful study  under  the  terms  of  the  bill. 

Because  of  their  experience  in  this  area 
they  can  evaluate  the  alternative  action 
which  might  be  feasible  and  the  cost 
and  benefits  derived  thereby  if  there  is 
another  feasible  course  of  action. 

The  report  on  this  bill  clearly  deline- 
ates the  many  advantages  that  could  be 
derived  from  our  having  the  metric  sys- 
tem as  a  standard  as  well  as  the  neces- 
sity for  study.  This  bill  does  not  prejudge 
the  conclusion  of  the  study  and  section 
3  requires  that  a  report  be  given  to  the 
Congress  with  recommendations  such 
that  the  Congress  can  have  a  chance  to 
act  before  the  adoption  of  the  metric 
system  If  it  is  recommended. 

For  these  reasons  I  recommend  adop- 
tion of  this  bill. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ottincer]. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  H.R.  3136  which  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  undertake 
a  3-year  study  to  determine  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  increased  use 
of  the  metric  system  in  the  United 
States. 

I  first  want  to  compliment  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Miller]  for 
his  leadership  and  perseverance  in 
bringing  this  legislation  to  the  point  It 
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has  reached  today.  The  gentleman  from 
California  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  iMr.  Pell)  have  been 
in  the  forefront  of  efforts  to  get  a  study 
of  conversion  to  the  metric  system  un- 
derway I  consider  this  vital  to  the  fu- 
ture of  our  economy  and  I  congratulate 

Mr  Chairman,  passage  of  this  bill  is 
long  overdue.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  it.  I  hope  that  the  Senate  pas- 
sage wUl  follow  shortly. 

Mr  Chairman,  on  February  15.  1967. 
I  introduced  H.R.  5469  which  is  vir- 
tually identical  to  the  biU  before  us  to- 
day with  the  exception  that  section  2(4) 
directs  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
■systematically  analyze  the  areas  of  im- 
pact on  business  and  industrial  proce- 
dures and  products,  including  estimates 
by  industry  of  the  cost  involved  in  in- 
creased use  of  the  metric  system." 

I  felt  that  this  additional  directive 
was  necessary  to  insure  that  a  thorough 
analysis  of  the  costs  to  American  indus- 
try of  metric  conversion  would  be  avaU- 
able  to  the  Congress.  The  chief  opposi- 
tion argument  against  conversion  to 
the  metric  system  has  been  the  claim  that 
It  would  be  too  costly  to  industry. 

Proponents  on  the  other  hand  point  to 
huge  cost  savings  and  increased  trade 
that  would  arise  from  conversion.  I  thmk 
the  opponents'  claim  is  exaggerated  and 
that  the  net  advantage  to  American  busi- 
ness would  be  enormous.  It  would  be  very 
helpful  to  have  reliable  information  and 
estimates  on  this  measure. 

Also  it  would  enable  the  Government 
to  develop  a  plan  for  conversion  to  mini- 
mize the  cost  to  Industry. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  sections  2  and  J 
of  the  bill  seem  to  indicate  that  this  is 
the  legislative  Intent.  ,    »v,.. 

Therefore,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Mil- 
ler], if  the  cost  involved  to  Industry  is 
one  of  the  objectives  of  this  study? 

Mr  MILLER  of  CaUfornia.  Yes,  that 
certainly  Is.  It  Is  part  of  the  whole  study. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  study. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  his  response  to  my  question.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia has  made  clear  that  the  analysis 
of  the  cost  and  savings  Is  contemplated 
under  the  legislation  now  pending  before 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  important  that 
Congress  approve  this  legislation  with- 
out delay.  Now  that  the  United  Kingdom 
has  decided  to  convert  to  the  metric  sys- 
tem, the  United  States  Is  the  only  major 
nation  In  the  world  which  has  not  made 
the  changeover.  It  Is  not  about  to  do  so 
unless  we  enact  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  an  In- 
creasing trend  over  the  past  few  years 
In  many  countries  Including  France, 
Venezuela,  and  India  to  make  the  metric 
system  the  legal  system.  This  may  have 
a  profound  effect  upon  American  Indus- 
tn'-  particularly  that  segment  engaged  In 
foreign  trade.  It  may  have  an  impact  on 
our  favorable  balance  of  trade,  which  has 
been  declining  at  a  disturbing  rate  for 
each  of  the  last  3  years. 

This  legislation  also  has  a  direct  effect 
upon  our  serious  balance-of-payments 


problem  and  on  our  International  gold 
position.  ,^  .     ,  ,  „ 

It  seems  to  me  that  It  would  be  false 
economy  indeed  to  delay  this  study,  be- 
cause I  believe  we  can  anticipate  per- 
haps many  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  Increased  business  if  the  metric 
system  is  adopted;  and  a  good  deal  more 
tax  revenues  flowing  from  that  increased 
business.  To  delay  on  the  ground  that 
the  money  is  needed  more  urgently  else- 
where would  be  false  economy. 

The  so-called  English  system  of 
weights  and  measures  we  use  today  Is  ob- 
solete and  was  based  on  the  anatomical 
dimensions  of  the  kings  who  ruled  be- 
tween the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  and 
the  Renaissance.  The  foot  was  originally 
the  king's  foot.  The  inch  was  the  length 
of  the  terminal  joint  of  his  thumb,  and 
the  yard,  the  historians  tell  us.  was  the 
distance  from  the  tip  of  his  nose  to  the 
second  finger  of  an  outstretched  arm. 

Mr  Chairman,  it  seems  somehow 
ludicrous  that  we  should  have  to  stick 
today  to  these  outmoded  derivations  of 
measurement.  As  the  Washington  Post 
observed  more  than  a  year  ago,  Charle- 
magne's thumb  may  have  been  a  reason- 
able basis  for  linear  measurement  in  the 
eighth  century,  but  not  in  the  20th  cen- 
tury. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  tmie  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  1  additional  minute  to  the 
gentieman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  chairman  for  yielding  the  ad- 
ditional time. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  state 
for  the  record  my  deep  appreciation  to 
the  members  of  my  own  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology  who 
first  brought  the  Importance  of  this  leg- 
islation to  my  attention,  and  worked 
closely  with  me  on  the  bill  which  I  in- 
troduced last  year;  particulariy  Mr.  J.  T. 
Fraser  of  PleasantvUle,  N.Y.,  and  Mr. 
Francis  P.  Enge,  the  organizer  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  this  legisla- 
tion will  have  Important  benefits;  I  be- 
lieve it  will  result  in  the  adoption  of 
the  metric  system  in  this  country  to  the 
economic  advantage  of  American  indus- 
try, our  foreign  trade,  and  the  interna- 
tional balance-of-payments  situation. 

Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  IMr.  McClory]. 

Mr  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  spoke 
on  this  subject  under  the  rule,  and  I  do 
not  intend  to  elaborate  at  this  time.  I 
merely  want  to  indicate  my  support  of 
this  legislation.  I  believe  it  is  good  legis- 
lation; I  believe  It  will  be  good  for  busi- 
ness I  feel  very  deeply  that  it  can  help 
develop  increased  returns  for  American 
business  and  industry,  and  I  am  con- 
fident too  that  it  can  promote  greater 
international  understanding  among  the 
countries  of  the  world. 

There  Is  every  reason  In  my  own  mind 
why  this  small  expenditure  which  is 
authorized  by  this  bill  can  produce  vast 
returns  in  terms  of  increased  business. 
In  terms  of  savings  to  Industry  and  busi- 
ness, as  a  result  of  the  study  and  the 
eventual  adoption  of  the  metric  system. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  to  sup- 
port this  measure  to  provide  for  a  3-year 
study    to    consider    conversion    to    the 

metric  system.  

As  I  stated.  I  spoke  on  this  bill  when 
we  considered  the  rule  making  this 
measure  in  order.  There  is  little  that 
needs  to  be  added.  My  constituent,  Fred 
Helgren,  president  of  the  Metric  Asso- 
ciation, has  produced  much  valuable  in- 
formation In  support  of  this  study. 

My  former  constituent.  Dr.  DouKlas 
Frost  testified  in  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion before  the  House  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  during  the 
89th  Congress.  He  has  remained  an  ac- 
tive proponent. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
California  IMr.  Miller]  for  his  leader- 
ship in  bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ui-ge  overwhelming 
.support  of  H.R.  3136. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
IMr.  Rumsfeld). 

Mr  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  simply  like  to  say  that  the  debate 
this  afternoon  very  closely  paralleled  the 
committee  hearings  on  this  proposed  leg- 
islation. It  seems  that  the  discussion 
keeps  coming  back  to  the  arguments  for 
and  against  the  metric  system,  and  the 
conclusion  this  afternoon  seems  to  be 
rather  mianlmous  that  the  metric  system 
would  be  of  f;reat  advantage  to  this 
country.  .  ,  ^. 

The  fact  remains  that  this  legislation 
before  us  is  not  to  adopt  the  metric  sys- 
tem. The  bin  we  are  going  to  be  voting  on 
later  this  afternoon  very  simply  is  to  pro- 
vide for  a  study;  namely,  a  study  by 
which  the  U.S.  Government  can  gather 
Information  from  all  segments  of  society, 
pull  it  together  and  make  some  judg- 
ments as  to  the  wisdom  or  lack  of  wisdom 
in  moving  toward  the  metric  system. 

I  would  not  want  the  record  this 
afternoon  to  confuse  anybody,  as  the 
committee  hearings  might  confuse 
people,  into  thinking  that  by  moving 
ahead  on  this  bill  we  are  in  fact  endors- 
ing or  adopting  or  moving  toward  the 
metric  system.  It  simply  is  not  the  case. 
Notwithstanding  what  has  been  said 
this  afternoon,  and  notwithstanding 
what  was  said  In  the  committee  hear- 
ings, this  bill  is  simply  to  provide  a  study. 
The  task  then  will  be  to  report  back  so 
that  the  Members  of  Congress  can  evalu- 
ate the  problems,  the  costs,  the  difficul- 
ties, advantages  and  disadvantages,  and 
make  some  judgments  on  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time.  . 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  re- 
quire to  the  f^entleman  from  Missouri 
IMr.  Ichord]. 

Mr  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  bill,  H.R.  3136,  a  meas- 
ure that  I  have  long  supported. 

I  think  I  can  answer  the  queston  of 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  who 
stated  that  he  could  not  understand  why 
the  United  States  did  not  adopt  the 
metric  system  in  the  very  begmmng. 

I  believe  it  was  because  the  metric 
system  was  associated  with  the  French 
Revolution.  It  was  adopted  by  the  French 
along  about  the  time  of  the  French  Rev- 
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olutlon  and  there  was  such  a  revulsion 
In  America  against  the  excesses  of  the 
French  Revolution  that  our  legislators 
did  not  adopt  the  recommendations  of 
Thomas  Jefferson. 

Personally,  I  believe  it  has  been  a 
serious  mistake  to  use  the  cumbersome, 
pounds,  ounces,  inches,  miles,  feet,  gal- 
lons, and  quarts  when  we  could  use  the 
much  simpler  metric  system  which  Is 
based  upon  a  system  of  decimals. 

I  commend  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee for  bringing  this  measure  before 
the  body  today.  There  are  many  prob- 
lems to  be  solved  in  effecting  a  conver- 
sion to  the  metric,  and  I  hope  that  this 
study  will  point  out  the  way  it  can  be 
done  with  the  least  difficulty. 

iti.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [  Mr.  Gonzalez  I . 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  3136  and  take  this  op- 
portimlty  to  compliment  the  Illustrious 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia, Representative  George  Miller,  and 
his  committee  for  their  fine  work. 

Por  years  I  have  been  hearing  from  a 
dear  and  great  friend.  Dr.  Strughold,  a 
pioneer  in  biophysics  and  who  is  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  Brooks  AFB 
School  of  Aerospace  Medicine,  about  the 
urgent  need  for  the  United  States  to 
adopt  the  metric  system. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  has  long 
been  established.  In  fact,  my  only  reser- 
vation has  to  do  with  the  fact  this  legis- 
lation does  not  go  far  enough. 

I  believe  we  should  emulate  the  Eng- 
lish and  adopt  the  system  with  a  5-year 
graduated  period  of  adjustment. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  mj-self  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  because 
the  Members  of  the  House  have  had  to 
set  and  listen  to  us  go  through  a  lot  of 
technicalities. 

I  have  had  our  staff  look  up  some  of 
these  English  measurements  to  give  us 
their  origin.  I  think  they  would  be  in- 
teresting. It  will  Just  take  2  minutes. 

The  foot  is  the  length  of  the  King's 
foot. 

The  yard  is  the  distance  from  his  nose 
to  the  thumb  of  his  outstre'  hed  hand. 
Prom  1496  to  1588.  there  was  a  standard 
bronze  yard. 

The  inch  is  based  on  the  breadth  of  a 
man's  thumb.  Later,  the  inch  was  the 
length  of  three  barley  corns,  round  and 
dry,  taken  from  the  middle  of  the  ear 
and  laid  end  to  end. 

The  acre  was  originally  the  amount 
of  land  that  man  could  plow  in  1  day. 

But  this  does  not  include  Iowa;  is  that 
not  right? 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  why  not? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Well, 
with  the  tractors  being  used  today  out 
there,  it  would  cover  much  more  than 
what  the  measurement  of  an  acre  was 
originally  based  on. 

The  distance  of  a  mile  was  based  on 
the  Latin  milia  passimi.  which  means 
1.000  paces.  The  Roman  pace  consisted 
of  two  steps  and  consequently  measured 
5  feet  in  length. 

In  the  Netherlands  a  mile  Is  equal  to 
two- thirds  of  the  U.S.  mile. 


In  Norway  their  mile  is  seven  times 
1  U.S.  mUe. 

The  mile  varies  in  different  countries. 

The  statute  mile  was  300  feet  shorter 
than  the  UJ3.  mile. 

In  measuring  depths  of  water,  the 
fathom  is  used.  This  comes  from  the 
word  "faethm",  signifying  embrace.  That 
is  from  Anglo-Saxon  terminology.  The 
measurement  of  a  fathom  was  the  length 
of  rope  between  two.  hands  when  the 
arms  are  held  outstretched — and  was 
equivalent  to  the  height  of  a  man. 

The  rod — was  a  perch  or  pole  that  is 
equal  to  5  ■  2  yards,  and  was  used  in  meas- 
suring  land.  It  varied  from  5  to  8  yards. 
It  was  supposed  to  be  the  length  of  an 
ox-goad,  which  was  used  to  measure  the 
width  of  the  first  furrow. 

A  giith  or  pace  was  equal  to  one-half 
of  a  man's  height. 

Por  you  Bible  students — a  cubit  was 
the  difference  from  the  elbow  to  the 
ends  of  the  extended  fingers. 

So  you  can  see,  in  all  simplicity  and 
in  all  earnestness,  we  do  need  a  metric 
system  in  this  country,  and  for  the  world 
a  uniform  system  of  weights  and  meas- 
urements. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  one-half  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  just  like  to  say 
that  I  received  a  letter  from  a  schoolchlld 
in  Minnesota  who  was  just  starting  to 
learn  fractions.  It  said.  "My  schoolteach- 
er tells  me  that  you  have  a  simple  way 
of  handling  fractions  called  the  metric 
system.  Up  with  the  metric  system,  down 
with  fractions." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  further  re- 
guests  for  time. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJt.    3136 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
S«cretftry  of  Commerce  is  hereby  authorized 
to  conduct  a  progrtim  of  Investigation,  re- 
search, and  survey  to  determine  the  Impact 
of  Increasing  worldwide  use  of  the  metric 
system  on  the  United  States;  to  appraise 
the  desirability  and  practicability  of  in- 
creasing the  use  of  metric  weights  and  meas- 
ures In  the  United  States;  and  to  evaluate 
the  costs  and  benefits  of  alternative  courses 
of  action  which  may  b«  feasible  for  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  2.  In  carrying  out  the  program  de- 
scribed in  the  first  section  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary,  among  other   things,   shall — 

(1)  Investigate  and  appraise  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  to  the  United 
States  In  international  trade  and  commerce, 
and  in  military  and  other  areas  of  interna- 
tional relations,  of  the  Increased  use  of  an 
Internationally  standardized  system  of 
weights  and  measures. 

(2)  appraise  economic  and  military  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  the  Increased 
use  of  the  metric  system  In  the  United 
States  or  of  the  increased  use  of  such  sys- 
tem In  specific  fields  and  the  impact  of  such 
Increased  use  upon  those  affected: 

(3)  conduct  extensive  comparative  studies 
of  the  systems  of  weights  and  measures  used 
in  educational,  engineering,  manufacturing, 
ooinmerclal,  pubUc,  and  scientific  areas,  and 
the  relative  advantages  and  disadvantages. 


and  degree  of  standardization  of  each  in  Its 
respective  field; 

(4)  investigate  and  appraise  the  possible 
practical  dtfBcultles  which  might  be  en- 
countered in  accomplishing  the  increased 
use  of  the  metric  system  of  weights  and 
measures  generally  or  in  specific  fields  or 
areas  in  the  United  States; 

(5)  permit  appropriate  participation  by 
representatives  of  United  States  Industry, 
science,  engineering,  and  labor,  and  their 
associations.  In  the  planning  and  conduct  o( 
the  program  authorized  by  the  first  section 
of  this  Act,  and  In  the  evaluation  of  the  in- 
formation secured  under  such  program;  and 

(6)  consult  and  cooperate  with  otber  gov- 
ernment agencies,  Federal,  State,  and  local, 
and,  to  the  extent  practicable,  with  foreign 
governments  and  international  organiz.-i- 
tlons. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  such  interim  reports  as  he  deems 
desirable,  and  within  three  years  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  a  full  and 
complete  report  of  the  findings  made  under 
the  program  authorized  by  this  Act,  together 
with  such  recommendations  as  he  considers 
to  be  appropriate  and  in  the  best  Interests 
of  the  United  State*. 

Sec.  4.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That 
not  to  exceed  $500,000  shall  be  appropriated 
for  the  first  year  of  the  program  authorized 
by  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  This  Act  shall  expire  thirty  days 
after  the  submission  of  the  final  report  pur- 
suant to  section  3. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California  f  during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  considered 
as  read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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AMENDMENT    OFITXED    BT    MX. 
CALirORNIA 


MUXEX    OF 


Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  a  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Muxes  of  California:  On  page  2,  line  10, 
strike  "used"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
word  "use". 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  amendment  would  merely  cor- 
rect a  tjTpographical  error. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFTERED    BT    MR.    FULTON 

Mr.   FTTLTON   of   Pennsylvania.   Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pttlton  of 
Pennsylvania:  On  page  3,  beginning  with 
line  17.  delete  Sec.  4  and  Insert  a  new  Sec.  4 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  4.  Prom  funds  previously  appropri- 
ated to  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  utilize  such  ap- 
propriated sums  as  are  necessary,  but  not 
to  exceed  $500,000,  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  for  the  first  year  of  the  program." 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Peruisylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  amendment  simply  pro- 
vides for  the  use  of  funds  already  ap- 
propriated to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce for  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 

Second,  it  would  limit  the  use  of  funds 


for  the  first  year  of  the  study  provided 
it  did  not  exceed  $500,000. 

Third,  it  would  remove  the  indefinite 
authorization  now  in  the  bUl  for  J*® 
second  and  third  years  of  study.  This 
would  be  a  method  of  not  having  to  re- 
turn to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  so  they  would  not  have  to 
come  back.  The  amendment  would  force 
the  Department  to  come  back  next  year 
after  they  have  made  the  first-year  study 
and  ask  for  more  funds  for  both  au- 
thorization and  the  appropriation. 

Likewise,  the  amendment  would  force 
inclusion  of  the  amount  within  the 
President's  budget.  That  action  I  believe 
would  be  a  real  gain,  because  there  is 
no  particular  appointed  time  that  is  of 
absolute  necessity.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  go  beyond  the  Presidents  budget. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  accept  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

amendment  offered  by   MR.  ANDERSON   OF 
ILLINOIS 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Anderson  of 
Illinois:  On  page  1.  line  8.  alter  the  word 
"States:",  Insert  the  following:  •to  study  the 
feasibility  of  retaining  and  promoting  by  in- 
ternational use  of  dimensional  and  other  en- 
gineering standards  based  on  the  customary 
measurement  unit.s  of  the  United  States;". 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  shall  not  take  the  5  minutes.  I 
hope  very  much  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  will  accept 
this  amendment. 

Previously,  the  distinguished  rankmg 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  indicated  that  he  could  ac- 
cept it.  ^         .   i. 

The  amendment  refers  to  the  point 
that  I  raised  when  we  were  discussing 
the  question  under  the  rule,  that  in  deal- 
ing with  this  study— for  that  is  what  it 
is—we  ought  to  have  as  comprehensive 
a  study  as  we  possibly  can,  and  all  I  am 
seeking  to  have  the  Committee  do  in  ask- 
ing them  to  accept  this  amendment  is  to 
accept  the  proposition  that  in  making 
this  particular  study  that  you  study  the 
feasibility  of  retaining  the  international 
use  of  dimensional  and  other  engineer- 
ing sUndards  that  are  presently  em- 
ployed by  American  manufacturers.  That 
is  all. 

This  amendment  is  addressed  to  the 
matter  about  which  I  spoke  when  I  ad- 
dressed the  House  earlier  today.  It 
would  instruct  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce in  making  the  study  to  delineate 
those  areas,  if  any,  in  which  it  is  recom- 
mended the  United  States  retain  and 
promote  international  use  of  the  system 
of  weights,  measures  and  various  stand- 
ards used  in  connection  therewith,  cur- 
rently in  use  in  this  country.  I  particu- 
larly emphasize  the  importance  of  look- 


ing at  US.  technical  and  engineering 
standards. 

Let  me  quote  at  this  point  some  re- 
marks on  the  subject  of  conversion  to 
the  metric  system  delivered  by  Richard 
B.  Belford,  technical  director  of  the  In- 
dustrial Fasteners  Institute,  presented  in 
a  technical  paper  before  the  Machine 
Design  Division,  American  Society  of 
Mcchanial  Ensinccrs.  Americana  Hotel, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  May  18.  1965: 

The  real  issue  at  stake  is  not  between  cys- 
tems  of  measurement,  its  between  systems  of 
engineering  stinclards.  Standards  are  b.-.sed 
on  size  modules,  and  while  there  is  no  in- 
herent relationship  between  size  and  sys- 
tem of  measurement,  there  is  a  very  practical 
relationship,  and  it's  Elmply  this— size  mod- 
ules are  normally  selected  as  being  those  that 
are  most  convenient  to  the  measurement  sys- 
tem which  will  be  used.  For  example,  within 
our  own  engineering  standards  common  sizes 
are  'i,  's.  'i,  ^4  Inch.  etc.  Within  metric 
standards  6,  8,  10,  12,  16  mm.  etc.,  are  popu- 
lar sizes.  None  of  the  commonly  used  sizes 
within  the  two  systems  are  directly  inter- 
changeable. 

Tlie  world  wants  one  stock  of  manufac- 
tured parts.  Products  now  being  manufac- 
tured to  inch  standards  are  not  interchange- 
able with  similar  products  being  manutac- 
t'lred  to  metric  standards.  Tlie  redcsignation 
or  relabeling  of  inch  or  metric  standard  prod- 
ucts with  the  equivalent  sizes  of  the  other 
system  contributes  absolutely  nothing  to- 
ward effecting  interchangeability.  There  is 
only  one  way.  The  standard  size  modules  and 
ratings  of  one  system  must  be  abandoned 
and  replaced  completely  with  those  of  the 
other.  This  is  what  it  really  means  to  "go 
metric".  We  as  a  nation  with  all  of  our  tech- 
nology, all  of  our  proven  work-horse  stand- 
ards, our  tooling,  and  our  manufacturing 
skills  based  on  the  inch,  are  being  asked  to 
sweep  it  all  aside  and  start  producing  to  a 
different  set  of  engineering  standards  so  that 
the  parts  we  manufacture  will  be  identical 
with  those  now  being  produced  in  metric 
countries. 


Again  in  testifying  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce  in  tlie  other  body  on 
November  15,  1967,  Mr.  Belford  said  this 
in  discussing  a  similar  provision  in  Sen- 
ate bill  2356: 

This  provision  implies  that  the  study  will 
include  an  evaluation  of  iVie  level  of  tech- 
nological advance  now  employed  within 
American  industry  compared  to  that  of  other 
countries.  It  further  impUes  that  in  those  In- 
stances where  USA  technology  is  probably 
superior,  this  leadership  be  recognized,  and 
that  instead  of  USA  changing  to  some  other 
practice  It  keep  its  own  system  and  actively 
encourage  other  countries  of  the  world  to 
more  closely  examine  USA  practice. 

Standards  are  technical  documents  which 
define  the  dimensional,  material,  metallurgi- 
cal, mechanical,  and  other  properties  and  fea- 
tures of  a  product.  They  instruct  the  manu- 
facturer on  what  is  to  be  produced,  they 
inform  the  user  on  what  he  can  expect  to 
receive. 

Each  industrialized  nation  of  the  world 
now  has  its  own  system  of  national  standards. 
The  system  of  suindards  in  the  USA  is  ex- 
tensive and  extremely  sophisticated.  Because 
designs  of  products  are  normally  based  on 
round  number  values,  products  manufac- 
tured to  inch  standards  are  not  interchange- 
able with  similar  products  manufactured  to 
metric  standards. 

The  rewards  of  conversion  to  another 
measurement  system  are  the  adoption  of  one 
language  of  communication  and  the  develop- 
ment of  interchangeability  between  manu- 
f.tctured  products. 
For  the   scientific   and   educational   com- 


munities and  In  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  soft  goods,  conversion  to  a  different 
measurement  system  would  iie  a  relatively 
painless  exercise  Involving  little  more  than 
the  Juggling  of  numbers.  However,  for  the 
manufacturers  and  users  of  hard  goods,  and 
this  touches  the  lives  of  all  Americans,  con- 
version means  redesign  and  change  in  physi- 
cal size,  shape  and  form. 

Changing  product  sizes  means  revision  of 
technical  standards.  Where  the  standards  of 
the  other  svstems  exist,  they  can  be  adopted 
to  replace  those  of  the  obsoleted  system.  How- 
ever, and  this  is  a  point  which  Is  often  over- 
looked such  documentation  is  not  always 
compatible  to  USA  mass  production  tech- 
niques, nor  to  engineering  use  practices.  In 
many  Instances  equivalent  documentation 
Just  does  not  exist. 

Mr  Chaii-man,  I  earnestly  hope  that 
tiiC  Committee  wUl  adopt  this  amend- 
ment as  well  as  the  other  amendment  I 
.shall  shortly  offer.  They  are  essential 
if  th  study  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce is  going  to  be  complete  and 
accepted  by  the  industrial  community. 
An  appraisal  of  the  effect  on  the  reten- 
tion of  current  standards,  both  with 
recaid  to  enpmeering  and  design,  and  a 
complete  appraisal  of  the  technical 
documentation  which  accompanies  such 
U.S.  standards  are  essential  to  any  fair 
and  objective  study. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urpe  the  adoption  ot 
the  amendment  now  before  the  Com- 
mittee. ^  .  , 
As  I  think  I  pointed  out,  technical 
standards  and  specifications  that  have 
been  worked  out  at  great  expense  and 
cost  over  the  years  are  a  vei-y  important 
part  of  the  American  product  that  is 
exported  overseas.  All  I  am  seeking  to 
have  the  Committee  do  is  to  liave  this 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  yroup 
that  will  be  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  making  the  study. 

I  hope  the  Committee  will  accept  tlie 
amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Califoinii.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. I  believe  the  amendment,  while  it 
may  have  certain  value,  would  further 
complicate  the  study  that  is  to  be  made. 
The  study  we  are  calling  for  is  com- 
prehensive but  it  is  a  study.  When  it  is 
submitted,  the  people  who  are  interested 
will  have  the  opportunity  of  stating  their 
opinions  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
or  the  people  he  designates,  for  inclu- 
sion in  their  report.  I  do  not  think  we 
ought  to  tie  it  into  the  law  at  present. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  no  opposition  to  this 
amendment,  because  it  simply  says,  "Why 
do  not  the  people  who  are  investigating 
this  look  at  it  and  find  out  whether  it  is 
good  as  it  is?"  Since  that  is  the  point  of 
the  whole  survey.  I  see  nothing  wrong 
with  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois   I  Mr.  Anderson]. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

amendment  offered  BT   MR.  ANDERSON   OF 
ILLINOIS 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Anderson  of 
Illinois:  On  page  3,  after  line  9,  Insert  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.   3.  In  conducting  the   studies   and 
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developing  the  reconunendatlons  required  In 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  give  full  con- 
sideration to  the  advantages,  disadvantages, 
and  problems  associated  with  possible 
changes  In  either  the  system  of  measure- 
ment units  or  the  related  dimensional  and 
engineering  standards  currently  used  In  the 
United  States,  and  specifically  shall— 

•■(1)  Investigate  the  extent  to  which  sub- 
stantial changes  In  the  size,  shape,  and 
design  of  Important  Industrial  products 
would  be  necessary  to  realize  the  benefits 
which  might  result  from  general  use  of 
metric  units  of  measurement  In  the  United 
States: 

(3)  investigate  the  extent  to  which  uni- 
form and  accepted  engineering  standards 
baaed  on  the  metric  system  of  measure- 
ment units  are  In  use  in  each  of  the  fields 
under  study  and  compare  the  extent  to 
such  xise  and  the  utility  and  degree  of 
sophistication  of  such  metric  standards  with 
those  In  use  In  the  United  States;  and 

••(3)  recommend  specific  means  of  meet- 
ing the  practical  difficulties  and  costs  In 
those  areas  of  the  economy  where  any  rec- 
ommended change  In  the  system  of  meas- 
urement units  and  related  dimensional 
and  engineering  standards  would  raise  sig- 
nificant practical  difficulties  or  entail  sig- 
nificant cnsts  of  conversion." 

And  renumber  the  subsequent  sections 
accordingly. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, again  I  want  to  assure  the  Com- 
mittee I  shall  not  take  the  5  minutes. 
This  covers  substantially  the  matter  I 
referred  to  in  the  first  amendment  I 
offered  and  in  my  earlier  remarks  under 
the  nile  while  we  were  still  in  the  House. 
It  includes  it  in  section  2  of  the  bill, 
which  specifically  enumerates  those 
things  which  the  SecretaiT  shall  consider 
in  carrying  out  tliis  study. 

The  only  thing  additional  it  touches  on 
is  that  he  is  also  to  recommend  in  his 
study  specific  means  of  meeting  practical 
problems  and  difQculties  and  costs  where 
those  changes  might  have  to  be  made.  It 
is  not  enough  merely  to  identify  the 
problem  of  increased  costs  because  of 
conversion.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
must  specifically  be  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility for  making  positive  recom- 
mendations as  to  how  those  costs  are  to 
be  met. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  Committee  will 
accept  my  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment merely  to  point  out  that  this  com- 
plicates the  work  of  this  study  group.  I 
do  not  think  the  group  that  is  going  to 
make  this  study  will  be  necessarily  qual- 
ified to  pass  upon  the  economics  of  the 
subject.  That  is  another  field.  I  do  not 
think  the  amendment  does  any  great 
harm  but  it  certainly  does  not  do  any 
particular  good. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

This  simply  expands  the  first  amend- 
ment. 

It  goes  into  the  methods  of  financing 
and  the  means  of  meeting  the  practical 
difHculties  and  costs  of  a  proposed 
changeover  to  the  metric  system. 

The  recommendations.  I  would  under- 
stand, would  be  general.  Therefore,  they 
are  a  part  of  this  program.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve they  should  go  Into  specific  taxes  or 
programs  of  that  kind,  but  on  general 


recommendations.  Tliere  is  no  objection 
to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson], 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Waldie,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee. 
ha\'ing  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  3136)  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  make  a  study  to  deter- 
mine the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  increased  use  of  the  metric  system 
In  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  1148.  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  sundry  amendments 
adopted  bv  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quonim  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
wei-e — yeas  270,  nays  42,  not  voting  121. 
as  follows: 


Aberr.ethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson.  111. 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Annur./.lo 

Arends 

Ashley 

Ashmore 

Asplnall 

Ayres 

Bates 

Belcher 

Bennett 

Berry 

Blester 

Bingham 

Bofcgs 

Boiling 

Brlnkley 

Brock 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brotzman 

BroyhlU.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke.  Pla 

Burke,  Mats. 

Burleson 

Burton.  Calif. 

Burton,  Utah 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

CatalU 


IRoUNo.  204) 

YEAS— 270 

Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Clancy 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Cowger 
Culver 
Curtis 
Daddarlo 
Daniels 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Qarza 
Deianey 
DerwlDskl 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dlngell 
Dorn 
Dow 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards.  Ala. 


Edwards.  Calif. 

Eshleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Fallon 

Fascell 

Feighan 

Plndley 

Fl&her 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Fraser 

Prellnghuysen 
Prledel 
Pulton.  Pa. 
Pulton.  Tenn. 
Puqua 
Qallflanakis 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gathlngs 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Goodell 
GoodUng 
Gray 

Green,  Dreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffin 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gude 
Haley 
Hall 
Hal  pern 
Hamilton 


Hammer- 
schmtdt 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hays 
Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Herlong 
Hicks 
Holifleld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Hull 

Hui  i^ate 
Irhord 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Joelson 

Johnson.  Calif. 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jor.es,  Ala. 
Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Keith 
Kli.i!.  NY 
KIrwan 
Kluczyr.skl 
Kyi 
Kyros 
Landrum 
Langen 
Le«:gett 
Lipscomb 
Long.  Md. 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McClure 
McCuUoch 
McDade 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McFall 
MacGrepor 
Machen 
Mahon 
Main  lard 
Marsh 

Mathlas.  Calif. 
Matsur;ga 


Abb:lt 

Barlrg 

Betts 

Bray 

Brown.  Mich. 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

ClawEon.  Del 

Everett 

Flynt 

Hasan 

Halleck 

Harsha 

Hutchinson 

Jor.as 


May 

Mayne 
Meeds 

MiUer,  Calif. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mills 

MIntsh 

Mirk 

Mlze 

Monagan 

Moore 

Morgan 

Morris.  N  Mex 

Morse.  Mass. 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy.  111. 

Myers 

Natcher 

OHara.  111. 

Olsen 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Ottlr.ger 

Passman 

Patman 

Pi.tten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poaqe 

roa 

Price.  111. 
Price.  Tex. 
Pryor 
Puclnskl 
Qule 

Rallsback 
Rees 
Held.  111. 
Reld.  N.Y. 
Relfel 
Relnccke 
Reuss 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 
Rhodes,  Pa. 
Rivers 
Roberts 
Rod  i  no 
Holers.  Colo. 
Rocers.  Fla. 
Roor.ey,  N.Y. 

NAYS — 42 

Kleppe 

Kuykendall 

Laird 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lloyd 

Martin 

Michel 

Montgomery 

Nichols 

O'Konskl 

Pollock 

Randall 

Rlegle 


Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roth 

Roiidebusb 

Ro\ish 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

St.Onge 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Shnver 

Slkes 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  NY. 

Smith.  Okla. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Star. ton 

Steed 

Stclger.  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Tunney 

Udall 

unman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vamk 

Vigorlto 

Waggon  ner 

Waldie 

Watson 

Whale  n 

White 

WIdnall 

Williams,  Pa. 

Winn 

Wright 

Wvatt 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Yates 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zion 


Ruppe 

Scott 

Stephens 

Stuckey 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watts 

Whltener 

Whitten 

Wiggins 

Willis 

Zwach 
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NOT  VOTING— 121 


Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Ashbrook 
Barrett 
Battln 
Bell 
Bevill 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boland 
Bolton 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brasco 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Bush 
Button 
Cabell 
Carey 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Clark 
Cleveland 
Corman 
Cramer 
Cunningham 


Dawson 

Dellenback 

Denney 

Dent 

Dlggs 

Dole 

Dor.ohue 

Edwards,  La. 

Ellberg 

Erler.born 

Esch 

Evins.  Tern. 

Farbsteln 

Flno 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Fountain 

Gardner 

Gettys 

G'.almo 

Gibbons 

Gubser 

Gurney 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hardy 

Hawkins 

Henderson 

Holland 


Howard 

Hurt 

Jones,  Mo 

Jones,  N.C. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kee 

Kelly 

King.  Calif. 

Kornegay 

Kupferman 

Long,  La. 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McEwen 

McMillan 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
Mcthias.  Md. 
Meskill 
Mlnshall 
Moorhead 
Murphy.  NY. 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nix 

OHara,  Mich. 
Phllbln 
Plrnle 


PodeU 

Pool 

Purcell 

Qulllen 

Rarlck 

Resnlck 

Roblson 

Ron  an 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

St  Germain 

Say  lor 


Schadsberg 

Scheuer 

Schwelker 

Selden 

Shipley 

Snyder 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  Ga. 


Thompson.  N.J. 

Tlernan 

Utt 

Wat  kins 

Whalley 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wydler 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 
Mr.  Phllbln  with  Mr.  Erlenborn. 
Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Gurney. 
Mr.  King  of  California  with  Mr.  Bob  WUson. 
Mr.  Kornegay  with  Mr.  Utt. 
Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Saylor, 
Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Bow. 
Mr.  BUtnlk  with  Mr.  Pirnle. 
Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 
Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  Maryland. 
Mr.  Carey   with  Mr.  Mlnshall. 
Mr.  Farbsteln  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Battln. 
Mr.  Eklwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Lukens. 
Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Denney. 
Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr.  Bell. 
Mrs.    KeUy    with    Mr.    Andrews    of    North 
Dakota. 
Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr.  McEwen. 
Mr.  Glalmo  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 
Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Whalley. 
Mr.  Ronan  with  Mr.  Cramer. 
Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Pino. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Gardner. 
Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Roblson. 

Mr.  PodeU  with  Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Bush. 
Mr.  Tlernan  with  Mr.  Meskill. 

Mr.  BevlU  with  Mr.  Quillen. 

Mr.  Ellberg  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Tenzer  with  Mr.  Kupferman. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Dole. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  Watklns. 

Mr.   Thompson    of    New   Jersey   with   Mr. 
Wydler. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Nedzl  with  Mr.  Dellenback. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Schadeberg. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Schwelker. 

Mr.  Selden  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
McMillan. 

Mr.  Kee  with  Mr.  Karth. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Brown 
of  California. 

Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  Clark. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Karsten. 

Mr.  Corman  •with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr.  Holland. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Rarlck. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Brademas. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Button. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts  and 
Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois  changed  their  votes 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LAND  DISPOSALS  FROM  THE  NA- 
TIONAL WILDLIFE  REFUGE  SYS- 
TEM 


Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bin  (S.  322)  to  restrict  the  disposi- 
tion of  lands  acquired  as  part  of  the 
national  wildlife  refuge  system. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  ofrered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  S.  322.  with  Mr. 
Waldie  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAIT.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Dingell] 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes  and  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  I  Mr.  Pelly] 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  S.  322  is 
to  discourage  the  transfer  of  acquired 
lands  within  the  national  wildlife  refuge 
system.  It  also  has  as  its  purpose  to  reim- 
burse the  migratory  bird  conservation 
fund  for  the  fair  value  of  any  land  that 
may  be  disposed  of  so  that  replacement 
habitat  may  be  acquired. 

The  national  wildlife  refuge  system  is 
composed  of  both  public  domain  and  ac- 
quired lands.  Approximately  85  percent 
of  the  lands  witWn  the  system  are  public 
domain  and  about  12  percent  are  ac- 
quired lands.  About  4  percent  of  the  sys- 
tem was  acquired  with  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  hunting  licenses,  or  what  Is  com- 
monly known  as  duck  stamps,  currently 
selling  at  $3  each.  Proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  duck  stamps  are  deposited  Into  the 
migratory  bird  conservation  fund  where 
they  are  used  for  the  acquisition  of  areas 
for  migratory  bird  refuges  and  water- 
fowl production  areas. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  arises 
from  the  fact  that  over  the  years  lands 
within  the  system  have  been  transferred 
free  of  charge  out  of  the  system  and  used 
for  purposes  other  than  for  which  they 
were  acquired.  Such  purposes  include 
transfers  for  State  and  county  highways; 
powerllnes.  telephone  lines,  canals, 
ditches,  pipelines;  and  to  State  fishing 
and  game  departments  for  conservation 
of  wildlife;  and  to  other  Federal  Govern- 


ment agencies  for  such  uses  as  parks  and 
recreation  areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  legislation  we  are 
considering  today  is  concerned  only  with 
acquired  lands  within  the  System. 

Section  1  of  the  bill  would  merely  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
consult  with  the  Migratory  Bird  Conser- 
vation Commission  before  disposing  of 
any  acquired  lands.  Under  present  law. 
the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Com- 
mission approves  of  land  recommended 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  In- 
clusion within  the  system;  the  commit- 
tee felt  that  it  was  only  fair  for  the 
Commission  to  be  consulted  before  any 
of  these  lands  are  disposed  of. 

Further,  should  the  Secretary— after 
consultation  with  the  Commission — de- 
termine that  certain  areas  are  no  longer 
needed  for  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  acquired  then  the  Secretary  would 
be  required  to  collect  from  the  purchaser 
of  such  lands  an  amount  not  less  than 
the  acquisition  cost — if  purchased — or 
the  fair  market  value  at  the  date  of 
transfer — if  donated.  It  should  be  em- 
phasized. Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  legis- 
lation would  not  affect  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  exchange 
lands  imder  existing  law. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  would  have  the 
effect  of  excepting  transfers  of  disposals 
of  lands  already  Initiated  but  not  yet 
completed  at  the  date  of  passage  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  was  ad- 
vised by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
that  only  one  such  area  would  be  affected 
by  this  section  of  the  bill,  that  Is.  the 
transfer  now  pending  concerning  lands 
in  the  Kentucky  Woodlands  Wildlife 
Refuge.  This  was  brought  about  by  the 
flooding  of  certain  lands  in  the  refuge 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  when  con- 
structing the  Barkley  Dam.  The  transfer 
has  been  In  the  making  since  1962  as  a 
result  of  a  written  agreement  entered 
into  between  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Except 
for  certain  technicalities  the  transfer 
would  have  been  completed  by  now.  The 
committee  felt  that  to  require  pajTnent 
In  this  case  would  be  unjust,  therefore, 
the  bill  was  amended  by  the  committee 
to  make  this  transfer  an  exception  to  the 
provisions  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  point  out  that 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  objected 
to  the  legislation  we  are  considering  to- 
day mainly  on  the  grounds  that  it  would 
reduce  revenues  to  the  land  and  water 
conser\'ation  fund — where  proceeds  from 
surplus  lands  now  go — and  also  it  would 
establish  an  imdesirable  precedent.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Department  of 
Transportation — in  its  report  on  the  leg- 
islation— expressed  concern  over  the 
transfer  of  certain  refuge  lands  for  uses 
inconsistent  with  conservation  programs 
and  reported  that  it  would  not  object  to 
payment  of  the  fair  market  value  for 
lands  used  by  its  Department. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior's  objections  appear 
to  have  some  merit,  the  committee  felt 
that  In  fairness  to  sportsmen,  lands  dis- 
posed of  which  were  acquired  with  duck 
stamps  should  be  replaced.  The  commit- 
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tee  also  felt  that  the  same  principle 
should  prevail  concerning  lands  donated 
to  the  system.  These  lands  are  intended 
by  the  donors  to  be  used  for  conserva- 
tion purposes  and  likewise  when  disposed 
of  should  be  replaced. 

Mr.  Chairman,  based  on  the  record  of 
the  past  10  years,  S.  322  would  have  af- 
fected only  about  20  acres  of  land,  which 
were  transferred  out  of  the  system.  Nev- 
ertheless, with  an  exploding  population 
and  an  increase  in  urban  and  industrial 
developments  it  is  expected  that  such 
transfers  will  increase  considerably  in  the 
future.  The  committee  feels  that  these 
lands  should  be  replaced.  S.  322  would 
make  these  replacements  possible,  and  I 
would  like  to  urge  its  prompt  enactment. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  join  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  our  Subcommit- 
tee on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Conser\a- 
tion  [Mr.  DiNGEiLl  in  urging  passage  of 
the  bill.  S.  322,  which  would  restrict  the 
disposition  of  lands  acquired  as  part  of 
the  national  wildlife  refuge  system. 

Under  existing  law,  no  lands  can  be 
acquired  for  the  migratory  bird  conser- 
vation program  without  the  express  ap- 
proval of  the  Migratory  Bird  Conserva- 
tion Commission,  which  is  composed  of 
three  Cabinet  officers  and  four  Members 
of  Congress.  However,  while  the  Com- 
mission has  authority  to  pass  upon  the 
acquisition  of  lands  for  the  system,  it  has 
no  comparable  authority  with  respect 
to  the  disposition  of  these  same  lands. 

Perhaps  the  situation  which  S.  322 
seeks  to  remedy  was  best  explained  by  our 
colleague,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  ConteI.  who 
himself  is  a  member  of  the  Commission, 
in  the  following  manner  when  he  ap- 
peared as  a  witness  before  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Fish  and  Wildlife:  he 
said: 

As  the  sit  tation  now  stands,  the  Migratory 
Bird  Conservation  Coininlsslon.  established 
to  provide  Joint  executive-legislative  control 
over  wildfowl  ranges  and  refuges,  can  effec- 
tively exert  only  partial  control.  It  can  ap- 
prove the  acquisition  of  the  necessary  wet- 
lands and  refuge  sites,  but  It  cannot  control 
the  disposition  of  those  sites.  It  cannot  pre- 
vent those  sites  from  being  pulled  out  of 
the  system,  preempted,  or  disposed  of  in 
.some  other  way. 

Mr.  CoNTE  said: 

Even  more  significant  Is  the  (act  that  these 
lands  are  purchased  with  funds  collected  In 
the  sale  of  migratory  bird  and  waterfowl 
hunting  stamps,  the  so-called  duck  stamps. 
Aa  I  am  sure  the  able  Subcommittee  Is 
aware,  these  stamps  are  purchased  by  himt- 
ers  and  conservationists  with  the  express 
understanding  that  the  revenues  will  be  used 
in  the  migratory  bird  conservailon  program. 

Mr.  CoNTE  said: 

Clearly,  the  usurpation  of  lands  purchased 
In  this  manner  without  remuneration  of  any 
kind  is  an  outright  fraud  against  the  hunters 
and  conservationists  who  support  the  pro- 
gram. I  have  made  the  point  repeatedly  that, 
in  this  sense,  my  bill  and  the  identical  meas- 
ures Introduced  by  the  distinguished  Chair- 
man of  the  Sukjcommlttee  and  others.  Is  In 
no  way  self-serving  (or  the  Commission.  It 
simply  serves  the  Interest — and  protects  the 
Investment — of  those  who  support  the  na- 
tional wildlife  refuge  system  through  the 
purchase  of  bird  hunting  stamps. 


Mr.  CoMTE.  in  his  testimony  before  our 
committee,  also  said: 

Aa  our  able  colleague  from  the  Senate  who 
also  alt*  on  the  Commlaalon,  Senator  Lee 
Metcalf  of  Montana,  haa  so  succinctly  put 
it:  "We  are  picking  the  pocketa  of  our  duck 
hunters.  Investing  their  money  In  addltlona 
to  the  national  wildlife  refuge  system  while, 
at  the  same  time,  relinquishing  land  already 
in  this  system." 

Accordingly.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  the 
bill.  S.  322,  seeks  to  accomplish  Is  to 
provide  the  Commission  with  a  voice  In 
the  disposition  of  lands  acquired  as  part 
of  the  national  wildlife  refuge  system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  your  committee  was  not 
unmindful  that  some  transfers  out  of  the 
system  will  be  necessary  to  cope  with 
the  demands  of  Industrial  and  urban  de- 
velopment as  a  result  of  our  exploding 
population.  However,  this  legislation  is 
concerned  only  with  a  small  pwrtlon  of 
the  total  lands  which  now  constitute  the 
national  wildlife  refuge  system,  and  It 
was  the  feeling  of  your  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  that 
et,ulty  demended  that,  where  such  lands 
are  disposed  of.  It  should  be  done  after 
consultation  with  the  Commission,  and 
on  the  assurance  that  the  money  con- 
tributed by  sportsmen  of  this  coimtry 
through  the  purchase  of  duck  stamps  to 
acquire  such  lands  should  be  replaced. 
It  left  undisturbed  the  authority  ol  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  however,  to  ex- 
change lands  as  now  provided  for  imder 
existing  law,  the  principal  thrust  of  the 
legislation  being  one  to  discourage  the 
transfer  or  other  disposal  of  lands  out  of 
the  system. 

Your  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  did  amend  S.  322  as  It 
passed  the  Senate  by  reporting  out  a  bill 
with  a  substitute  text.  However,  It  did  so 
to  improve  upon  the  Senate-passed  bill 
without  diluting  Its  objective.  This  was 
accomplished  in  the  following  manner: 

First.  By  redrafting  the  language  of 
the  Senate-passed  bill,  so  as  to  Incor- 
porate It  Into  one  sentence; 

Second.  By  providing  that  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  disposition  of  such  lands 
upon  disposition  shall  be  "an  amoimt 
not  less  than  t  A)  the  acquisition  costs  of 
such  lands.  In  the  case  of  lands  of  the 
system  which  were  purchased  by  the 
United  States  with  fimds  from  the  mi- 
gratory bird  conservation  fimd,  or  <B) 
the  fair  market  value  of  such  Isuids  las 
determined  by  the  Secretary  as  of  the 
date  of  the  transfer  or  disposal) ,  in  the 
case  of  lands  of  the  system  which  were 
donated  to  the  system" ; 

Third.  By  providing  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shall  pay  the  aggregate 
amount  of  such  proceeds  into  the  migra- 
tory bird  conservation  fund;  and 

Fourth.  By  providing  a  new  section  2 
to  the  bill  which  will  exclude  from  the 
effect  of  the  first  section  transfers  and 
disposals  of  land  already  initiated  but 
not  yet  completed  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  legislation. 

The  Senate- passed  bill,  on  the  other 
hand,  provided  for  an  amount  equal  to 
the  acquisition  cost  of  such  lands,  or  if 
donated,  then  the  fair  market  value  of 
such  lands.  The  amendment  made  by 
your  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
that  in  the  case  of  either  acquired  or 


donated  land  the  amount  be  not  less 
than  acquisition  cost  or  fair  market 
value  recognizes,  as  pointed  out  in  the 
accompanying  committee  report,  that 
the  sales  price  of  such  lands  could  exceed 
the  amount  provided  for  In  the  Senate 
bin.  It  was  the  belief  of  your  committee 
that,  if  such  should  occur,  then  this  ex- 
cess over  acquisition  cost  or  fair  market 
value,  as  applicable,  should  be  covered 
to  the  fund. 

The  amendment  made  by  the  new  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  bill  simply  does  equity  to 
the  parties  who  have  Initiated  but  not 
yet  completed  a  transfer  of  such  lands. 
There  exists,  to  the  knowledge  of  your 
committee,  only  one  such  transaction 
which  qualifies  under  this  exception, 
and  that  Is  the  pending  transfer  of  lands 
in  the  former  Kentucky  Woodlands 
Wildlife  Refuge  to  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  for  the  land  between  the  lakes 
recreation  and  conservation  demonstra- 
tion project. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  my  personal  belief 
that  this  bin,  S.  322,  is  a  meritorious 
piece  of  legislation,  and  I  therefore  urge 
all  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to  support 
Its  passage. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
4(a)  of  the  Act  of  October  15,  1966  (80  Stat. 
927:  16  U.S.C.  668dd(a)  ) ,  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentences:  "No  acquired  lands  which  are  or 
become  a  part  of  the  System  may  be  disposed 
of  under  any  provision  of  law.  except  by 
exchange  pursuant  to  sul>sectlon  (b)  (3)  of 
this  section,  unless  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  determines  after  consultation  with 
the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Commission 
that  such  lands  are  no  longer  needed  for 
the  purposes  for  which  the  System  was 
established.  In  no  event  shall  acquired  lands 
of  the  System  which  were  purchased  with 
funds  from  the  migratory  bird  conservation 
fund  be  transferred  or  otherwise  disposed  of 
by  the  Secretary  unless  an  amount  equal 
to  the  acquisition  costs  of  such  lands  is 
paid  into  such  funds:  and  In  no  event  shall 
acquired  lands  of  the  System  which  were 
donated  to  the  System  be  transferred  or 
otherwise  disposed  of  by  the  Secretary  unless 
an  amount  equal  to  the  fair  market  value  of 
such  lands,  aa  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
is  paid  Into  the  migratory  bird  conservation 
fund." 

COMMrmZ   AMENDMENT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  1.  line  5.  delete  "No  acquired 
lands. 

On  page  1.  delete  lines  6  through  11. 

On  page  2.  delete  lines  1  through  10  and 
Insert  in  lieu   thereof  the  following: 

"No  acquired  lands  which  are  or  become 
a  part  of  the  System  may  be  transferred  or 
otherwise  disposed  of  under  any  provision  of 
law  (except  by  exchange  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b)(3)  of  this  section)  unless  (1) 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  determines  after 
consultation  with  the  Migratory  Bird  Con- 
servation Conunlssion  that  such  lands  are 
no  longer  needed  (or  the  purposes  for  which 
the  System  was  established,  and  (2)  such 
lands  are  transferred  or  otherwise  disposed 
of  for  an  amount  not  less  than  (A)  the 
acquisition  costs  of  such  lands,  in  the  case 
of   lands  of   the   System   which   were  pur- 
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chased  by  the  United  States  with  funds  from 
the  migratory  bird  conservation  fund,  or  (B) 
the  fair  market  value  of  such  lands  (aa  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  as  of  the  date  of 
the  transfer  or  disposal) .  In  the  case  of  lands 
of  the  System  which  were  donated  to  the 
system.  The  Secretary  shall  pay  into  the 
migratory  bird  conservation  fund  the  aggre- 
eate  amount  of  the  proceeds  of  any  transfer 
or  disposal  referred  to  In  the  preceding  sen- 

tence. 

"Sec  2  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  only  with 
respect  to  transfers  and  disposals  of  land 
initiated  and  completed  after  the  date  of 
their  enactment." 


Mr  DINGELL  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  amendment 
be  dispensed  with  and  that  It  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The      committee      amendment      was 

agreed  to.  ,       w 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Recopd. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill  pending  on  the  floor 
which  is  simUar  to  legislation  I  intro- 
duced in  January  1967. 

This  legislation  is  a  direct  outgrowth 
of  the  work  of  the  Migratory  Bird  Com- 
mission on  which  I  have  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  serving  since  1965. 

It  will  help  to  correct  the  incongruous 
and  Inequitable  situation  which  present- 
ly exists  whereby  approval  of  the  Com- 
mission is  requested  prior  to  any  addi- 
tion to  our  refuges  while  in  the  case  of 
land  already  in  the  system,  no  consent 
or  approval  of  the  Commission  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  sell  or  otherwise  trans- 
fer this  land  outside  of  the  system. 

Thus,  we  have  the  situation  of  funds 
from  the  sales  of  duck  stamps  and  di- 
rect private  contributions  being  utilized 
for  additions  to  the  national  refuge  sys- 
tems by  virtue  of  the  decisions  of  the 
Commission.  Yet  the  Conunlssion  has 
no  power  over  disposals  of  these  lands 
nor  over  assuring  reimbursement  of  the 
fund  for  land  removed  from  the  system. 
The  legislation  pending  before  us  pro- 
hibits the  disposition  of  any  acquiied 
lands  in  the  national  wildlife  refuge 
system  unless  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
determines  after  consulting  with  the 
Migratory  Bird  Commission  that  such 
lands  are  no  longer  needed  for  conser\a- 
tion  purposes. 

It  further  provides  that  in  the  event 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  makes  such 
a  determination,  then  he  is  required  to 
collect  from  the  purchaser  payment  for 
the  property  being  transferred. 

The  importance  and  the  need  for  this 
legislation  is  obvious.  The  Commission 
should  be  playing  a  role  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  refuge  properties  commensurate 
with  the  role  it  plays  in  their  acquisi- 
tions. The  fees  paid  and  contributions 
made  to  provide  funds  for  pmchasing 
these  properties  should  be  protected  by 


not  allowing  any  transfers  of  properties 
acquired  without  assuring  compensation 
for  their  disposition. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Waldie,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,   reported   that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(S    322)    to  restrict  the  disposition  of 
lauds  acquired  as  part  of  the  national 
wildlife  refuge  system,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  1219,  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to    the    House    with    an    amendment 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 
The  question  Is  on  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
third  reading  of  the  bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 
The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


SHORTER  CAMPAIGNS  COULD 
PREVENT  FUTURE  TRAGEDY 


Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,    and    to    include    extraneous 

matter.  ^.     ^. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Na- 
tion is  now  passing  through  a  critical 
time  beset  by  public  violence  and  private 
doubts.  We  have  faced  racial  strife,  bru- 
tal assassinations,  and  a  series  of  inter- 
national crises  that  threaten  to  disrupt 
the  cohesion  of  our  society. 

As  if  this  were  not  enough,  we  have  had 
to  clamber  halfway  through  the  quad- 
rennial scramble  for  the  White  House, 
and  having  barely  recovered  from  the 
traumatic  effects  of  the  primaries,  must 
now  move  into  the  nonsense  and  clamor 
of  the  national  nominating  conventions 
and  the  final  campaign. 

Aside  from  the  political  chaos  and  con- 
fusion which  the  last  3  months  of  pri- 
maries have  created,  we  recently  wit- 
nessed the  tragic  and  senseless  assassi- 
nation of  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy  and 
have  been  forced  to  realize  the  dangers 
which  potential  candidates  face  from 
prolonged  public  exposure  in  the  disorga- 
nized and  often  haphazard  appearance 
in  the  springtime  race  from  State  to 
State. 

Providing  Federal  bodyguards  for  the 
leading  candidates  appeared  to  be  a  nec- 
essary measure,  but  this  does  not  meet 
the  real  problem.  Should  we  not  seriously 
review  the  whole  rigmarole  which  now 
precedes  the  November  presidential  elec- 
tion, and  cm-tail  some  of  the  extrava- 
gance and  limit  the  potential  dangers 
which  now  exist?  I  have  long  urged  that 


our  presidential  campaigns  be  curtailed 
to  no  more  than  60  days,  and  now  I  press 
this  proposal  with  new  conviction.  Our 
political  history,  and  the  turn  of  recent 
events,  makes  this  case  more  imperative 
than  ever  before.  To  continue  our  pres- 
ent methods  of  choosing  future  leaders 
will  not  only  perpetuate  some  wasteful 
excesses,  it  may  lead  us  to  new  tragic 
consequences. 

The  Presidency  and  Vice-Presidency 
are  our  only  truly  national  offices,  and 
aspirants  to  them  should  concern  them- 
selves, in  public  statements  and  debates, 
with  the  national  and  international  Is- 
sues which  this  country  now  faces,  rather 
than  attend  to  a  string  of  local  problems 
at  whistle-stops  and  supermarkets.  In 
addition,  our  candidates  should  not  have 
to  be  physical  supermen  or  movie  stars  to 
survive  the.se  increasingly  bruising  cam- 
paigns. Brains,  judgment,  and  experi- 
ence should  hpve  some  meaning. 

The  primaries,  running  for  3  months 
from  March  to  June,  the  activities  de- 
manded of  leading  contenders  from  June 
to  the  August  nominating  conventions, 
and  the  campaign  itself  from  September 
to  November,  make  at  least  8  months  of 
frenzied  public  appearances  a  fact  of 
political  life  for  anyone  aspiring  to  the 
Presidency. 

We  might  realize  from  the  recent  ex- 
ample of  the  Canadians— and  including 
almost  every  other  civilized  country  in 
the  world  except  the  Philippines— that 
national  elections  need  not  be  lengthy 
ordeals  or  madcap  circuses.  On  April  23. 
Prime  Minister  Pierre  Trudeau  dissolved 
Parliament  and  called  a  general  election 
for  June  25.  Without  comparing  the  de- 
tailed workings  of  the  Parliamentary  and 
Presidential  systems,  it  is  still  ix)ssible  to 
conclude  that  a  full  presentation  of  the 
candidates'  views  on  major  Lssues  is  pos- 
sible in  2  months.  Those  who  criticize 
American    politicians    for    their    long- 
winded,    rhetorical,    presentations    and 
campaigns   by    hoopla   might   conclude 
that  they  are  forced  into  this  style  by 
the  necessity  of  simply  filling  time  or 
entertaining  an  apathetic  electorate.  As 
the  leading  nation  of  the  free  world,  and 
the  pioneer  in  the  development  of  tech- 
nology and  its  application  to  society,  it  is 
a  striking  incongruity  that  when  choos- 
ing our  future  leaders  we  indulge  in  so 
much  silly  behavior. 

Much  high-level  suppoit  has  been  ex- 
pressed for  shortening  presidential  cam- 
paign.s — from  leading  newspapers,  politi- 
cal critics,  the  broadcast  networks,  pub- 
lic officials— but  it  has  usually  come  after 
the  catharsis  of  an  election.  What  is 
needed  now  is  more  popular  support, 
based  on  a  prassroots  awareness  of  the 
possibilities  for  reform  and  keyed  to 
planning  for  the  future  rather  than  re- 
gretting the  past.  For  this  election  year 
it  is  obviously  too  late  to  rearrange  the 
campaign  timetables,  but  if  the  desire  of 
the  public  for  more  sensible  campaign 
procedures  could  be  made  known  to  the 
candidates  and  their  suppoiters.  it  might 
be  possible — even  at  this  late  hour — to 
interject  some  commonsense  and  re- 
straint into  the  marathon  which  lies 
ahead.  And.  having  sampled  a  more  seri- 
ous election,  the  voters  might  be  willing 
to  support  the  positive  st«ps  necessary  to 
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Improve  the  quality  of  our  democratic 
processes  In  the  years  to  come.  U  our 
democratic  principles  are  to  mean  any- 
thing, Uien.  surely,  they  give  us  the  option 
to  improve  our  methods  of  self-govern- 
ment. 

Some  compromise  must  be  reached  be- 
tween restricting  our  political  figiires  to 
television  appearances  in  guarded  studios 
and  permitting  them  to  "meet  the  peo- 
ple" in  mass  gatherings.  What  the  best 
solution  to  this  problem  might  be  I  do 
not  profess  to  Itnow.  But  I  think  it  cru- 
cial enough  to  demand  our  attention  and 
I  feel  that  shortening  campaigns  is  an 
essential  feature  of  that  solution.  With 
the  ptissing  years,  and  the  increasing 
folly  and  dangers  of  our  presidential 
campaigns,  we  have  watched  an  amusing 
circus  become  a  technological  horror 
show.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider 
the  gravity  of  this  problem,  and  to  work 
toward  reaching  some  reasonable  alter- 
natives to  the  present  confusion. 

Again  I  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  House  Joint  Resolution  311 
and  H:R.  8688  and  I  ask  that  they  join 
me  in  support  of  this  legislation: 

B.J    Res.    511 
Joint  Reflolutton   proposing  an   amendment 

to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 

relating   to   qualtflcatlons    for   election    to 

the  offices  of  President  and  Vice  President 

of  the  United  Statek 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  (two-third^  of  each 
House  concurring  therein).  That  the  follow- 
ing article  is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
khaU  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  by 
the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  sev- 
eral States: 

"ASLTtClX — 

"Section  1.  No  person  nominated  as  the 
candidate  of  a  pollUcal  party  for  election  to 
the  office  of  President  or  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  shall  serve  in  such  office 
for  the  term  for  which  he  was  nonUnated 
If  such  person  was  nominated  with  respect 
to  that  election  as  the  candidate  of  such 
poUUcal  party  for  such  office  more  than  sixty 
dajrs  before  the  day  established  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  electors  of  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  for  that 
term. 

"Sac.  2.  This  article  shall  take  effect  at 
the  beginning  of  the  first  calendar  year 
which  begins  after  the  date  of  ratification  of 
this  article. 

"Sec.  3.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative 
unless  It  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourtiis  of  the  several  States 
within  seven  years  from  the  date  of  Its  sub- 
mttalon.** 

H  R.  8688 
A  bill  to  establish  certain  qualifications  for 
election  to  the  offices  of  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  no  per- 
son nominated  as  the  candidate  of  a  pwUtl- 
cal  party  for  election  to  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent or  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  serve  in  such  office  for  the  term  for 
which  he  was  nominated  If  such  person  was 
nominated  with  respect  to  that  election  as 
the  candidate  of  such  political  party  for 
such  office  more  than  sixty  days  before  the 
day  established  for  the  appointment  of  the 
•lectors  of  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  for  that  term. 


REPORT  OP  THE  BOARD  OP  VISI- 
TORS TO  THE  U.S.  COAST  GUARD 
ACADEMY 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  therein  the  report 
of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  UJS.  Coast 
Guard  Academy. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  Academy  this  year,  I  wish 
to  place  the  Board's  report  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 
Repo«t   or   THE   Board   or   VisrroRS  to  the 

U.S.  Coast  Odako  Academt,  New  London, 

Conn.,  Uat  10,   1968 
The  Pkksident  or  the  Senate. 
The  SPKAKia  or  the  Hodbe  or  Representa- 

TrVES. 

Gentlemen:  Pursuant  to  Section  104  of 
TlUe  14  of  the  United  SUtes  Code,  the  fol- 
lowing Senators  and  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  were  designated  to  con- 
stitute the  1968  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard  Academy. 

By  the  President  of  the  Senate:  Senator 
Claiborne   Pell.   Democrat  of   Rhode  Island. 

By  the  Senate  Conunittee  on  Commerce: 
Senator  Warren  O.  Magnuson,  Democrat  of 
Washington  (ex  officio);  Senator  Edward  L. 
Bartlett,  Democrat  of  Alaska:  and  Senator 
Robert  P.   Griffin.   Republican  of  Michigan. 

By  the  Speaker  of  the  House:  Representa- 
tive William  L.  St.  Onge,  Democrat  of  Con- 
necticut; Representative  Wendell  Wyatt,  Re- 
publican of  Oregon. 

By  the  House  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee:  Representative  Edward 
A.  Qarmatz,  Democrat  of  Maryland  (ex  of- 
ficio) ;  Representative  Prank  M.  Clark,  Demo- 
crat of  Pennsylvania:  Representative  Alton 
Lennon,  Democrat  of  North  Carolina;  and 
Representative  James  R.  Grover,  Republican 
of  New  York. 

A  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  was  held 
at  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  Academy 
on  10  May  1968.  Present: 

Congressional  visitors 
Representative    Alton    Lennon    of    North 

Carolina.  Chairman 
Senator  Edward  L.  Bartlett  of  Alaska 
Senator  Robert  P.  Griffin  of  Michigan 
Senator  Claiborne  Pell  of  Rhode  Island 
Representative  James  R.  Grover,  Jr.  of  New 

York 

Representative    William    L.    St.    Onge    of 

Connecticut 

Representative  Wendell  Wyatt  of  Oregon 

Representatives  of  Coast  Guard  Headquarters, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Admiral  WlUard  J.  Smith.  USCG.  Com- 
mandant 

Rear  Admiral  William  B.  Ellis,  USCG.  Chief, 
Office  of  Personnel 

Captain  Hugh  P  Lusk.  USCO,  Chief,  Train- 
ing and  Procurement  Division 

Commander  John  H.  Bruce,  USCG,  Assist- 
ant Congressional  Liaison  Officer 

Administrative  staff.  Coast  Guard  Academy 

Rear  Admiral  Arthur  B.  Engel,  USCO, 
Superintendent 

Captain  James  A.  Palmer,  USCG,  Assistant 
Superintendent 

Captain  Paul  P.  Poye,  USCG.  Dean  of 
Academics 

Captain  Curtis  J.  Kelly.  USCG.  Comman- 
dant of  Cadets 

Captain  Malcolm  J.  Williams.  USPHS,  Di- 
rector of  Admissions 

Captain  Ellis  L.  Perry.  USCG,  Head,  Dept. 
of  Applied  Science  &  Engr. 


Captain  Stephen  O.  Carkeek,  USCG,  Head, 
Dept.  of  Professional  Studies 

Captain  Raymond  J.  Perry,  USCG,  Head. 
Physical  Science  Department 

Captain  Ephralm  P.  Rlvard,  USCG,  Head. 
MathemaUcs  Department 

Commander  Archibald  B.  How,  USCO, 
Head,  Humanities  Department 

Commander  Carl  W.  Selln,  USCO.  Director 
of  AthleUcs 

Commander  Kenneth  G.  Wiman,  USCG, 
Head.  Physical  Plant  Division 

Commander  Calvin  E.  Crouch.  USCG, 
Comptroller 

Reporter 

Joseph  J.  Albanese.  359428,  YN3  CR 
Upon  arrival  at  the  Academy  on  10  May 
1968,  the  Congressional  Board  of  Visitors 
were  greeted  by  the  Superintendent  and  went 
Immediately  Into  session  with  blm  and  his 
staff. 

sTNopsis  or  the    minutes  or  the  opening 

SESSION 

Rear  Admiral  A.  B.  EIngel,  Superintendent, 
opened  the  morning  session  at  1030  by  wel- 
coming the  1968  Congressional  Board  of  Vis- 
itors to  the  Academy  and  expressing  his 
gratitude  (or  their  past  help  and  his  con- 
fidence that  the  current  sessions  would  be 
extremely  helpful  to  the  Academy. 

Congressman  Lennon,  who  had  been 
elected  Chairman  of  the  1968  Board,  stated 
that  he  and  the  other  members  of  the  Board 
of  Visitors  were  delighted  to  be  In  New 
London  and  pleased  to  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  review  the  Academy's  program  in 
some  detail.  He  then  asked  Admiral  Kngel 
to  call  on  members  of  his  staff  to  present 
reports  concerning  the  items  on  the  agenda 
for  the  first  session.  Admiral  Engel,  in  turn, 
asked  Captain  P.  F.  Foye,  Dean  of  Academics, 
to  report  on  the  academic  program. 

Captain  Poye  addressed  himself  first  to  the 
matter  of  faculty  development  and  stated 
that  the  Academy  has  been  successful  in 
maintaining  an  eight  to  one  student-faculty 
ratio,  which  Is  considered  to  be  a  very 
healthy  situation.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
faculty  presently  numbers  97  and  with  the 
anticipated  growth  In  student  body,  will 
reach  105  during  the  next  academic  year.  He 
said  that  several  members  of  the  faculty  are 
very  close  to  completing  work  on  their  Ph.D's 
and  that  the  number  of  PhJD's  will  probably 
Increase  by  four  or  five  prior  to  the  1968- 
1969  academic  year.  In  addition,  the  Acad- 
emy has  successful  hired  several  new  pro- 
fessors for  next  year  who  have  extremely  fine 
academic  credentials. 

On  the  matter  of  curriculum,  the  Dean 
stated  that  the  academic  course  continues 
to  be  upgraded,  most  recently  through  the 
addition  of  a  track  In  Marine  Science  which 
will  provide  a  portion  of  the  Academy's  grad- 
uates with  a  good  foundation  In  oceanog- 
raphy and  the  other  marine  sciences.  He 
stated  that  the  Academy  is  working  very 
closely  with  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion and  several  other  academic  institutions. 
Including  the  University  of  Rhode  Island,  in 
developing  Its  program  In  this  area. 

On  the  question  of  compensation  for  the 
Academy's  civilian  professors.  Captain  Poye 
pointed  out  that  the  pay  scale  used  Is  exactly 
the  same  as  that  adopted  by  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy several  years  ago  and  is  consld«'ed  to  be 
comp>etltive  and  as  adequate  as  those  at 
most  civilian  colleges.  He  said  that  the  Acad- 
emy's problems  In  attracting  and  hiring  com- 
petent faculty  are  no  more  serious  than 
those  at  any  high  caliber  Institution  of 
higher  education.  This  concluded  the  Dean's 
report  on  academics. 

Admiral  Engel  then  called  on  Captain  C. 
J.  Ke.'ly,  Commandant  of  Cadets,  and  asked 
him  to  report  on  the  cadet  administration 
program.  Captain  Kelly  stated  that  the  mis- 
sion of  the  Cadet  Administration  Division 
continues  to  be  primarily  concerned  with  the 
transition  of  promising  young  men  from  the 
civilian  world  into  military  officers  who  ex- 
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hlblt  the  qualities  of  leadership  and  char- 
acter that  will  be  required  in  the  pursuit  of 
their  duties.   He  said  that  he  and  his  staff 
are  extremely  happy  with  the  leadership  that 
has  been  shown  by  the  members  of  the  pres- 
ent First  Class.  He  added  that  the  Cadet  Ad- 
ministration Division  has  attempted  to  create 
the  kind  of  envlronm«it  that  offers  the  ca- 
dets an   opportunity   to  exercise  leadership 
on   a   day-to-day   basis,   in   other   words,   to 
maximize  the  opportunities  for  initiative  on 
the  part  of  the  cadets  in  running  the  Regi- 
ment He  stated  that  the  Regiment  is  reorga- 
nized four  times  each  year  in  order  to  give 
as  many  cadets  as  possible  the  chance  to  .is- 
^rt  themselves  in  positions  of  responsibility. 
Captain   Kelly   went  on   to   say    that   his 
division  will  arrive  at  a  situation  next  year 
whereby  there  will  be  one  Company  Officer 
for  each  of  the  eight  cadet  companies.  He 
stated  that  he  considers  this  ratio  to  be  an 
absolute  necessity  in  order  to  provide  cadets 
with  the  kind  of  guidance  they  need.  At  that 
Dolnt,  Admiral  Engel  stated   that  the  time 
had  come  for  the  Board  to  adjourn  In  order 
to  have  lunch  with  the  Corps  of  Cadets  and 
that  the  schedule  called  for  the  afternoon 
session  to  begin  at  1430.  Congressman  Len- 
non then  adjourned  the  morning  session. 

SYNOPSIS   or  THE  MINtTrES  OF   THE   AfTERNOON 
SESSION 


When  the  afternoon  session  had  been  con- 
vened  Admiral  Engel  called  on  Captain  M.  J. 
WlUlams,  USPHS,  Director  of  Admissions,  to 
present    a    report    on    admissions.    Captain 
Williams  stated  that  the  admissions  program 
had  been  upgraded  considerably   since   the 
Board's  last  visit  to  the  Academy,  especially 
in  the  area  of  publicity  and  recruiting.  He 
reported  on  a  mass  mallout  campaign  which 
provided    500.000   high    school    Juniors   with 
recruiting  materials  this  spring  and  another 
program  whereby  all  National  Merit  Scholar 
finalists    and    seml-flnallsts    are    personally 
contacted.  He  added  that  this  year,  for  the 
first  time,  his  office  mailed  a  complete  pack- 
age of  admissions  material  to  614  Boy  Scout 
Councils  and  that  all  major  minority  group 
organizations  had  been  contacted  and  pro- 
vided with  an  abundance  of  material  con- 
cerning   the    Academy    program.    He    stated 
that    the    Academy    had    been    particularly 
successfiU    In    placing     news    releases    and 
news  features  In  newspapers  and  magazines 
throughout  the  country.   Captain  WUUarns 
concluded   his  remarks  by   saying   that   the 
increased  tempo  of  admissions  activity  had 
greatly  enhanced  the  geographic  distribution 
of  applicants  for  admission  this  summer  and 
that  appointments  had  been  offered  to  boys 
in  every  state  except  Delaware,  where  there 
had    been    applicants    but    none    had    been 
successful. 

The  Superintendent  next  called  on  Com- 
mander C.  W.   Selln,   Director   of   Athletics, 
who  reported  on  the  athletic  program.  Com- 
mander  Selln   opened    his    remarks   vrtth   a 
brief  description  of  the  Academy's  new  ath- 
letic facilities,  including  Roland  Field  House 
and  the  outdoor  track.  He  stated  that  these 
facilities  have  made  a  remarkable  difference 
in  the   performance   of  the  varsity  athletic 
teams    in    basketball,    baseball,    tennis    and 
track.  He  then  told  the  Board  that  the  Acad- 
emy has  hired  a  new  football  coach  In  the 
person  of  Mr.  Tad  Sohroeder.  formerly  Fresh- 
man Football  Coach  at  the  United  States  Mili- 
tary Academy  and  that  the  team  will  be  play- 
ing an  expanded  schedule  in  the  fall,  includ 
ing  an  Indoor  game  with  Pennsylvania  Mili- 
tary Colleges  at  Convention  Hall  In  Atlantic 
City.  Conunander  Selln  then  went  on  to  dis- 
cuss the  Roland  Club,  a  nationwide  organiza- 
tion of  men  interested  in  promoting  the  ath- 
lectlc  program  at  the  Academy.  It  has  been 
very  helpful  In  recrtUtlng  promising  student 
athletes  for  the  Academy.  He  said  that  the 
Roland  Club  has  been  very  successful  this 
year,  which  Is  attested  to  by  the  fact  that 
17  out  of  the  top  26  football  prospects  have 
accepted    appointments.    Commander    Selln 


concluded  his  report  by  saying  that  during 
the  summer  months  the  Academy  will  pro- 
vide athletic  facilities,  on  a  space  avaUable 
basis,    to   boys   clubs    and   to    other    young 
people's  groups  in  accordance  with  a  direc- 
tive from  the  Department  of  Transportation. 
The  Superintendent  then  called  on  Captain 
J.    A.   Palmer,   Assistant   Superintendent,    to 
present  a  report  on  plans  to  develop  the  phys- 
ical plant  In  line  with  projected  future  re- 
quirements. Referring  to  a  map  of  the  Acad- 
emy, Captain  Palmer  pointed  out  that  the 
present  Academy  property  covers  about  100 
acres  and  that  an  additional  six  acres  of  land 
on  the  northern  boundary  are  presently  being 
purch.ised  by  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration for  the  Academy.  Future  acquisitions 
in  the  same  general  area  will  bring  land  hold- 
ings to  approximately  120  iicres.  which  will 
include   fourteen   acres   in    the   area   of   the 
Thames  Shipyard,  land  on  which  the  Coast 
Guard  holds  an  option  to  buy  pending  nec- 
essary appropriations.  Captain  Palmer  stated 
that  the  most  Immediate  needs  of  the  Acad- 
emy are  for  a  Science  Building  ;ind  a  new 
Library  and  that  these  will  be  the  next  items 
of  construction.  He  added  that  the  only  major 
construction  instituted  since  the  Board's  last 
visit  is  Leamy  Hall,  which,  when  completed, 
will  be  ft  student  lounge  and  auditorium  com- 
plex, replacing  both  the  old  Cadet  Recreation 
Hall  and  the  Movie  Auditorium,  which  were 
temporary  World  War  II  structures. 

At  that  point.  Admiral  Engel  informed 
Congressman  Lennon  that  the  agenda  items 
li.ad  all  been  discussed.  Congressman  Lennon 
then  adjourned  the  afternoon  session  and 
advised  the  Superintendent  that  the  Con- 
gressional Board  would  have  a  statement  of 
observations  and  recommendations  to  report 
following  its  executive  session,  which  would 
be  held  immediately. 


mess  hall  is  reasonably  Imperative  for  the 
near  future  as  well  as  new  barracks  as  the 
student  body  expands,  and  after  viewing  and 
having  lunch  in  the  present  mess  hall,  the 
Board  is  cognizant  of  the  need. 

The  Board  wishes  to  express  its  apprecia- 
tion to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Academy 
and  his  Staff  and  commend  them  on  their 
system  of  recruiting  cadets  from  a  broad  field 
by  publicizing  the  Academy  and  the  role  and 
mission  of  the  Coast  Guard  and  Ite  Officer 
Corps.  Tlie  Board  also  wants  to  commend  the 
Coast  Guard  Academy  Advisory  Committee 
for  Its  diligent  efforts  In  promoting  high 
academic  standards  in  the  Coast  Guard. 

ALTON  Lenon,  Chairman.  Representative 
from  North  Carolina;  Edward  L.  Bart- 
lett. Senator  from  Alaska:  Robert  P. 
Griffin,  Senator  from  Michigan;  Clai- 
borne PELL,  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land; James  R.  Grover.  Representa- 
tive from  New  York;  William  L.  St. 
Onge,  Representative  from  Connecti- 
cut; Wendell  Wyatt,  Representative 
from  Oregon. 


report  of  the  executive  session 
The  Board  of  Congressional  Visitors  in  dis- 
cussing the  overall  long  range  plana  for  the 
.acquisition  of  additional  land  that  is  neces- 
sary for  future  planned  construction  received 
word  from  the  Superintendent  of  the  Acad- 
emy and  from  the  office  of  the  Commandant 
in  Washington  that  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration  has   undertaken  a  most   com- 
mendable task  in  acquiring  land  north  of  the 
present    Coast    Guard    Academy,    and    land 
south   of   the   Academy   which   has   already 
been   used   for   the   construction   of   Roland 
Field  House.  The  Board  learned  on  its  visit 
that  plans  are  underway  for  the  acquisition 
of  a  tract  of  land  of  approximately  six  acres 
Just  north  of  the  present  campus,  to  be  uti- 
lized  for   the   construction   of   the   planned 
Physical  Science  Building  and  the  new  Li- 
brary Building  and  that  the  General  Services 
Administration   presently   is   acquiring    this 
property  and  is  expected  to  complete  access 
of  same  in  the  Spring  of  1969,  about  March. 
The  Board  wishes  to  express  its  appreciation 
to  the  Coast  Guard  officials  for  their  interest 
in  acquiring  this  land  and  recognizing  the 
necessity  of  the  acquisition  at  the  earliest 
possible  date,  as  the  timing  is  such  that  it 
mtist  be  acquired,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Board,  prior  to  consideration  by  the  respec- 
tive  authorization  committees  of   the  Con- 
gress for  the  construction  of  the  two  build- 
ings referred  to. 

The  Board  was  Informed  that  the  Coast 
Guard  has  under  consideration  a  land  area 
of  approximately  fourteen  acres,  northeast 
of  the  present  campus  of  the  Coast  Guard 
Academy,  presently  known  as  the  Thames 
Shipyard.  An  option  for  acquisition  of  this 
land  for  the  sum  of  $800,000  is  held  by  the 
Coast  Guard  and  must  be  exercised  on  or 
before  August  1969.  The  Board  was  delighted 
to  be  Informed  that  It  Is  the  Intention  of  the 
Coast  Guard  to  exercise  this  option,  and  after 
viewing  the  land  and  considering  its  potential 
for  expansion  of  the  Coast  Guard  Academy,  it 
commends  the  Coast  Guard  for  this  most 
profitable  and  wise  investment. 
The  Board  was  also  Informed  that  a  new 


THE  M-16  RIFLE 
Mr.    ICHORD.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.  .     ^. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr    ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
have     been     joined     by     Congressman 
Speedy  Long  and  Congressman  William 
Bray,  constituting  the  membership  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  M-16  inves- 
tigating subcommittee,  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  legislation,  which  should  be  en- 
acted by  the  Congress  without  delay.  The 
legislation  is  brief  and  has  as  its  ob- 
ject that  in  all  negotiated  procurements 
by  the  Army,  Navy.  Air  Force.  Coast 
Guard,  and  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  in  excess  of  $2,500 
in  which  rates  or  prices  are  not  fixed  by 
law  or  regulation  and  in  which  time  of 
delivery  will  permit,  price  proposals  shall 
be  solicited  and  received  before  contracts 
are  entered  into  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

This  legislation  Is  introduced  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  procedure  employed  by  the 
Army  contracting  officials  in  the  recent 
controversial  M-16  production  awards 
which  beyond  doubt  are  the  climax  of  a 
long  history  of  incompetence  and  bun- 
gling that  has  characterized  the  entire 
program  from  1964  to  the  present.  Mil- 
lions upon  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
literally  thrown  away  in  callous  disre- 
gard of  the  interest  of  the  American  tax- 
payer. Exactly  how  much  has  been 
wasted  will  not  be  known  until  the  last 
M-16  is  purchased,  but  at  the  very  mini- 
mum $40  million  has  already  been 
squandered,  and  the  eventual  waste  could 
be  as  much  as  SlOO  million. 

Briefly  this  is  what  happened  in  the 
recent  M-16  contract  awards:  Robert  A. 
Brooks.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
issued  a  request  for  proposals  on  October 
3,  1967,  for  the  stated  purpose  establish- 
ing a  "strong,  responsible,  second  source 
for  the  M-16  weapons  system  family  and 
thus  broaden  the  production  base."  This 
was  in  line  with  the  views  of  both  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
the  Appropriations  Committee  which  had 
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urged  the  Army  to  buy  the  patent  rights 
from  Colt,  Inc.,  the  sole  source  producer. 
In  order  to  reduce  the  danger  of  produc- 
tion stoppages  and  also  to  Introduce  com- 
petition into  the  picture,  as  experience 
has  repeatedly  shown  that  competition 
reduces  prices.  The  Army  failed  to  pur- 
chase the  patent  rights  until  June  1967. 
with  the  excuse  that  it  could  not  foresee 
the  need  for  large  quantities  of  M-18 
rifles.  This  delay,  itself,  was  very  expen- 
sive as  the  patent  rights  could  have  been 
obtained  with  only  the  payment  of  a 
royalty  if  the  Government  had  agreed  to 
purchase  the  number  of  rifles  it  has  since 
purchased. 

In  1967  the  Federal  Government  had 
to  pay  a  lump  simi  of  $4.5  million  cash, 
plus  a  larger  royalty  and  other  valuable 
contractual  conunitments.  But.  at  last, 
on  October  3.  1967,  we  had  the  first  step 
taken  toward  actually  letting  a  contract 
for  second  source  production.  The  pro- 
curement was  to  be  a  two-step  negotiated 
procurement  pursuant  to  the  authority 
of  section  2304(a)  1 16>  of  title  10  of  the 
UnltetT  States  Code.  In  response  to  the 
request  Tor  proposals,  technical  proposals 
in  compliance  with  step  one  of  the  pro- 
curement were  submitted  by  Hydramatic 
Division  of  General  Motors.  Harrington 
St  Richardson,  Maremont  Corp.,  and 
Cadillac  Gage  Co.  Prior  to  the  award  of 
the  contract  the  Army  decided  It  needed 
more  M-16's  than  a  second  source  could 
produce,  so  it  announced  that  it  was 
entering  into  a  noncompetitive  nego- 
tiated contract  with  General  Motors  as 
a  third  producer  and  would  proceed  with 
the  competition  among  the  three  re- 
maining competitors  for  the  selection  of 
the  second  source. 

In  the  face  of  congressional  objection 
to  awarding  a  third  source  production 
contract  outside  the  competition  then  in 
progress,  the  Army  backed  down  on  this 
proposed  contract,  although  the  Army 
has  since  stated  that  such  objection  was 
not  the  reason,  but  was  rather  due  to  the 
decision  that  they  could  obtain  more 
rifles  at  an  earlier  date  by  awarding  two 
contracts  to  two  of  the  four  competitors. 
Pursuant  to  this  change  of  mind.  Secre- 
tary Brooks  on  March  28.  1968,  issued 
a  new  determination  and  findings,  which 
concluded  that  both  the  immediate-  and 
long-range  requirements  for  the  weapons 
were  substantially  in  excess  of  previously 
programed  requirements.  The  determi- 
nation and  findings  of  March  28.  1968, 
provide  that: 

The  purpose  of  tbi«  procurement  Is  to 
establish  two  additional  producers  who  will 
supply  a  quality  product  In  an  economical 
manner  and  act  as  additional  mobilization 
producers.  This  will  necessitate  pre-award 
discussion  and  negotltlons  to  ensure  selec- 
tion of  the  best  overall  prospective  con- 
tractors. 

On  March  29,  the  Army  apparently 
changed  the  rules  of  the  game  and  elim- 
inated price  as  a  consideration  when  they 
sent  to  the  four  contractors  amendment 
No.  10  to  the  request  for  proposals,  read- 
ing as  follows: 

As  a  result  of  Increased  urgency  to  supply 
the  maximum  number  of  rifles  at  the  earliest 
possible  date  with  minimum  risks  of  produc- 
tion Interruption,  the  object  of  this  procure- 
ment Is  changed  to  select  thoae  two  sourcM 


which  will  afford  to  the  Oovemment  the 
highest  degree  of  confidence  In  their  ability 
In  meeting  or  exceeding  the  accelerated 
schedudle  set  forth  below  while  maintaining 
good  quality  and  provide  the  Oovernment 
the  strongest  mobilization  base. 

On  April  19.  letter  contracts  were 
awarded  to  Hydramatic  Division  of  Gen- 
eral Motors  and  Harrington  and  Rich- 
ardson for  the  production  of  240,000  M-16 
rifles  each  with  ceiltng.prices  of  $58.2  mil- 
lion and  $41.6  million,  respectively.  Price 
proposals  were  never  requested  from  the 
two  unsuccessful  offerors  although  they 
had  their  price  proposals  ready  as  they 
had  been  previously  notified  in  a  second 
telegram  of  March  29  to  have  their  ceiling 
prices  available  by  April  13.  All  four  com- 
panies were  judged  to  have  the  produc- 
tion capability  to  perform  the  contract, 
although  Hydramatic  and  Harrington  & 
Richardson  were  evaluated  to  possess  a 
greater  confidence  factor  and  it  was  on 
this  basis  that  the  contracts  were  award- 
ed. Maremont  and  Cadillac  Gage  testi- 
fied before  my  subcommltee  that  their 
ceiling  prices  would  have  been  $36.5  mil- 
lion and  $36.8  million,  respectively. 

Tlie  awards  were  ruled  as  legal  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  on  the  ground 
that  it  must  be  assimied  that  the  Army 
ruled  out  Maremont  and  CadllleM:  Gage 
as  being  within  the  competitive  range 
under  10  United  States  Code  2304 fg) 
which  provides  in  pertinent  part,  as  fol- 
lows: 

(g)  In  all  negotiated  procurements  In  ex- 
cess of  $2500  In  which  rates  or  prices  are  not 
fixed  by  law  or  regulation  and  in  which  time 
of  delivery  will  permit,  proposals  shall  be 
solicited  from  the  maximum  number  of  qual- 
ified sources  consistent  with  the  nature  and 
requirements  of  the  supplies  or  services  to  be 
procured,  and  written  or  oral  discussions 
shall  be  conducted  with  all  responsible  of- 
ferors who  submit  proposals  within  a  com- 
petitive range,  price,  and  other  factors  con- 
sidered  •   •   *. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  wish  by  the  in- 
troduction of  this  legislation  to  argue 
over  the  validity  of  the  contracts.  The 
rifles  are  needed  by  oiu-  forces  in  South 
Vietnam  and  the  two  successful  contrac- 
tors have  already  initiated  steps  to  tool 
up  to  meet  the  accelerated  production 
under  the  contracts.  The  opinion  of  the 
GAO  as  to  the  validity  does  not  have 
the  force  and  effect  of  a  court  ruling  and 
we  will  never  have  a  final  validity  ruling 
imless  this  matter  is  taken  to  the  courts 
by  the  interested  parties,  but  I  am  great- 
ly concerned  about  the  sloppy  contract- 
ing procedures  used  in  these  awards,  the 
callous  disregard  of  Government  funds, 
and  the  subversion  of  true  competitive 
prices  in  defense  procurement.  I  do  not 
attempt  to  judge  who  had  the  greater 
production  capability,  but  I  am  aroused 
beyond  indignation  by  the  fact  that 
prices  were  at  least  not  obtained  before 
the  contracts  were  awarded.  The  price 
proposals  were  available  and  an  ex- 
amination of  the  same  would  not 
have  unduly  delayed  the  receipt  of 
newly  produced  M-16  rifies.  It  can 
be  seriously  questioned  whether  the 
confidence  factor  was  worth  $20  million, 
the  difference  between  the  Hydramatic 
award  and  the  Maremont  proposed  price, 
but  even  if  it  was  worth  that  much,  an 
examination  of  the  prices  would  have 


provided  a  much  sounder  basis  for  the 
exercise  of  Judgment. 

I  see  no  sound  argrmient  against  re- 
quiring contracting  officials  to  look  at 
prices  in  negotiated  contracts  of  this  na- 
ture and  this  measure  is  introduced  to 
eliminate  such  omissions  in  the  future. 
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REAL  POCKETS  OP  POVERTY  ARE 
ON  THE  INDIAN  RESERVATIONS 
OP    AMERICA 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
again  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  real  pockets  of  poverty  in  this  Nation 
which  are  not  at  the  west  end  of  the  Mall 
but  which  are  on  the  Indian  reserva- 
tions of  America. 

Tliere  Is  an  old  Chinese  proverb  that: 
"If  you  give  a  man  a  fish,  he  can  live  an- 
other day.  But  if  you  teach  a  man  to  fl^h. 
he  can  live  a  lifetime."  The  Indian  peo- 
ple of  America  want  an  opportunity  to 
learn  to  fish  in  a  place  where  there  is 
fish,  where  they  can  provide  for  them- 
selves and  their  families. 

The  Indian  people  know,  as  you  and  I 
know,  that  poverty  will  never  be  cured 
with  Government  handouts — that  it  will 
only  be  eliminated  by  making  sure  that 
every  man  is  taught  how  to  fish  and  ha.s 
an  opportimity  to  use  his  talents. 

As  I  pointed  out  before,  for  a  number 
of  years  I  have  introduced  legislation 
which  would  provide  a  tax  incentive  to 
any  industry  that  would  move  onto  any- 
Indian  reservation.  It  has  been  opposed 
by  Treasury  cm  the  theory  that  they  did 
not  know  what  it  would  cost. 

This  year  Congressman  Morbis  Udall 
and  I  have  introduced  a  bill  providing  a 
pilot  program  where  only  the  reser\'ations 
of  Arizona  and  South  Dakota  would  be 
given  this  privilege,  with  the  thought  that 
Treasury  and  the  Indian  Depwutment 
would  then  be  able  to  see  how  success- 
fully it  works  and  have  an  idea  of  what 
the  cost  might  be  on  a  nationwide  basis. 
To  my  astonishment  the  Indian 
Bureau  recommended  against  this  pilot 
program  on  the  flimsy  excuse  that  they 
are  locating  industries  on  Indian  reser- 
vations and  are  doing  a  very  excellent 
job  of  providing  work  without  a  tax  in- 
centive. 

They  brag  that  In  the  past  5  years  In 
South  Dakota  they  have  been  responsible 
for  providing  jobs  for  approximately  240 
Indians — probably  half  of  which,  how- 
ever, &n  tribal  jobs,  created  by  Govern- 
ment and  tribal  enterprise.  In  my  book 
It  Is  a  pretty  sorry  story.  They  are  hunt- 
ing for  industries.  Give  a  tax  hicentive 
and  industry  will  hunt  for  the  Indian 
reservations. 


TIME  TO  GO   HOME 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior's  decision  not  to  renew 
the  permit  for  Resurrection  City  was  a 
studied  and  wise  move  in  light  of  the  in- 
creased violence  at  the  encampment.  The 
Poor  People's  Campaign  ended  on  soli- 
darity day;  crime  and  violence  have 
reigned  among  the  remaining  campers 
ever  since. 

To  liken  the  two  movements,  despite 
the  fact  that  they  include  many  of  the 
same  people,  would  be  wrong,  because 
there  is  no  comparison  between  the 
stated  alms  of  the  former  and  the  law- 
lessness of  the  latter. 

The  legitimate  aims  of  the  campaign 
and  the  support  provided  by  churches 
and  sincere  individuals  throughout  the 
United  States  are  being  betrayed  by  the 
criminal  acts  following  solidarity  day. 

And  despite  the  claim  of  Dr.  Aber- 
nathy,  this  is  not  a  "racist"  Congress  or 
"an  enemy  of  the  people."  The  record 
speaks  for  itself  in  that  in  1965,  Congress 
appropriated  $9.5  billion  for  poverty  pro- 
grams In  America.  That  figure  was  in- 
creased by  $3  bilUon  in  1963,  and  in  fiscal 
year  1968,  the  budget  included  $24.6  bil- 
Uon for  the  poor.  In  addition,  fiscal  year 
1969  budget  goes  almost  $3  bilUon  higher 
to  $27  billion.  This  n*eans  that  programs 
for  the  poor  of  America  are  costing  every 
man  woman  and  child  in  the  United 
States  $135  each  in  fiscal  year  1969. 

Now  is  the  time  to  distinguish  between 
helping  the  poor  and  participating  in  the 
deliberate  plan  of  turning  an  honest  ap- 
peal into  disorder  and  criminal  activity. 
Resurrection  City  has  been  the  scene 
of  well-documented  robbery  and  criminal 
assault,  and  under  the  manUe  of  civil 
disobedience,  making  a  mockery  of 
peaceful  intent  and  aims  and  objectives 
of  the  original  supporters  of  the  Poor 
People's  Campaign.  ,.     „     ^v.    „ 

And   now  the  leader  of  the  Southern 
Christian    Leadership    Conference    has 
been  quoted  as  saying  that  civU  disobe- 
dience had  been  deUberately  discouraged 
prior  to  soUdarity  day  so  as  not  to  aUen- 
ate  anyone  with  moderate  views.  Only 
now   Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  ulterior  design 
of  certain  participants  coming  to  light. 
It  is  time  for  honest  and  well-meaning 
Americans  to  divorce  themselves  from 
the  lawlessness  that  has  increased  at  Uie 
Poor  People's  Campaign  campsite.  The 
moment  of  truth  and  Dr.  King's  dream 
have    become    mob    violence,    and    all 
Americans  must  reappraise  their  support 
so    that    in    supporting    the    poverty- 
stricken,    they    disassociate    themselves 
from  the  lawless. 

The  time  has  come  for  an  end  to  fi- 
nancial support  of  Resurrection  City  so 
that  its  residents,  including  its  hoodlum 
clement,  can  go  home. 


for  1  minute  and  to  Include  a  speech  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Casey. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Bob 
Casey,  of  the  22d  District,  delivered  a 
speech  last  Filday.  June  21.  1968.  on  the 
occasion  of  the  52d  instaUation  of  officers 
of  the  Houston  Central  Lions  Club. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  made  some 
very  telling  and  worthwhile  points  in  his 
speech  which  should  be  heeded,  not  only 
by  us  here  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, but  by  all  citizens  throughout  the 
Nation,  and  I  commend  it  to  all  of  you  for 
your  reading  and  distribution.  His  speech 

follows: 

Address  bt  Mb.  Caskt 


ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BY  REPRE- 
SENTATIVE CASEY  AT  THE  52D 
INSTALLATION  OP  OFFICERS  OF 
THE  HOUSTON  CENTRAL  LIONS 
CLUB 


Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
CXIV 1 1 54— Part  1 4 


The  time  has  come  for  plain,  straight- 
forward talk  on  the  conditions  which  exist 
In  oxir  country  today. 

We  are  told  that  the  winds  of  change  are 
sweeping  the  world— that  old  orders  are  fall- 
ing to  the  new.  But  the  winds  buffeting  our 
country  have  the  stench  of  anarchy— of  open 
defiance  to  duly  constituted  authority— of 
contempt  for  law  and  order— of  open  rebel- 
lion in  our  land.  I  am  not  being  an  alarmist 
when  I  tell  vou  the  hour  Is  late — and  the 
peril  stalking  our  land  Is  the  deadliest  we 
have  known.  In  my  judgment,  the  next 
decade  wlU  be  the  most  crucial  our  Nation 
and  its  form  of  government  has  ever  faced. 
And  whether  or  not  it  survives  depends 
almost  entirely  upon  you. 

Law  and  order  are  under  attack,  not  from 
the  criminal  alone.  And  this  Is  what  I  want 
to  talk  to  you  about  tonight— law  r.nd  order, 
and  your  responslblUty  as  a  citizen  to  see  It 
is  maintained. 

As  a  Nation,  we  are  known  to  be  proud 
and  indulgent  parents.  Our  whole  lives  re- 
volve around  the  home  and  our  children.  We 
lavish  them  with  love  and  material  things, 
provide  good  educations,  and  teach  them  to 
respect  the  law.  their  elders  and  their  fellow 
man.  Or  do  we?  ^  ,    ^ 

What  then,  can  account  for  the  long-haired 
beatniks  who  burn  their  draft  cards  in  de- 
fiance of  law,  and  have  to  be  dragged  scream- 
ing from  our  universlUes  and  the  halU  of 
Congress?  ,,_, 

As  a  nation,  we  are  known  as  a  religious 
people,  building  and  maintaining  fine 
temples,  contributing  to  charities,  rendering 
•unto  God  that  which  is  God's."  Or  are  we? 
How  then  do  you  account  for  the  min- 
isters—the  men  of  God,  of  peace,  of  good- 
will—who abandon  the  pulpit  for  the  street 
to  agitate  and  advocate  civil  disobedience, 
defiance  of  authority,  and  even  violence  to 
accomplish  political  and  social  goals? 

As  a  nation,  we  are  a  political  people,  tak- 
ing keen  Interest  in  our  Government.  Or  do 
we'  How  then,  can  you  account  for  the  fact 
that  two  out  of  every  three  fully  quaUfied 
people  failed  to  vote  last  month. 

We  pride  ourselves  on  being  a  nation  ol 
Intelligent  men  and  women,  who  think  for 
themselves.  Yet.  we  accept  as  fact  the  pre- 
formed and  pre-dlgested  opinions  of  tele- 
vision commentators  and  editorial  writers, 
with  no  effort  on  our  part  to  obUln  the  facts. 
We  claim  to  be  a  nation  of  peace  lovers 
who  abhor  violence.  Yet.  we  abandon  our 
children  to  the  solicitous  care  of  the  network 
television  moguls  who  enthrall  them  with 
hours  of  bloody  violence  and  crime,  with  no 
effort  on  our  part  to  put  a  stop  to  It. 

Proudly  we  proclaim  that  ours  Is  a  govern- 
ment of  laws,  not  men.  Yet,  we  sit  Idly  by 
whUe  laws  are  not  enforced— prosecutions  of 
serious  crimes  are  traded  out  for  a  guilty 
plea  to  a  lesser  offense— sentences  are  too 
lightly  assessed— parole  and  pardon  boards 


repeatedly  turn  loose  hardened  crlnjlnals  to 
prey  upon  us.  ,  ^, 

We  take  great  pride  that  our  population 
has  grown  ten  percent  In  the  past  seven 
years  Can  we  then  take  pride  In  the  fact  our 
serious  crime  rate  Increased  88  percent  In  the 
same  period?  Or  the  fact  that  arrests  of 
youngsters— children,  mind  you.  from  10  to 
17  years  old— Increased  72  percent  In  the 
past  seven  years? 

You  as  a  citizen,  have  a  heavy  responsi- 
bility toward  the  maintenance  of  law  and 
order  for  this  Is  the  thin  silken  thread  which 
holds'  the  very  fabric  of  our  civilization,  to- 
gether. ^ 

Those  dedicated  men  and  women  we  pay  tu 
preserve   law   and  order— and  often,  it  U  a 
pitiful   amount  for  the  risks   involved— are 
under  constant  attack  and  harassment.  They 
are  attacked  by  the  criminal,  the  social  do- 
gooders  and  even  the  courts,  who  exhibit  far 
more  concern  for  the  rights  of  the  criminal 
than  the  society  they  are  also  paid  to  protect. 
Let  me  give  you  a  few  examples.  The  most 
emotional  Issue  to  come  before  Congress  in 
recent  times  was  the  massive  attempt  to  get 
the  President  to  veto  the  strong  firearms  con- 
trol bill    and  for  Congress  to  re-enact  it  to 
include  rifles  and  shotguns.  Many  concerned 
citizens   are   being   deliberately  misled   Into 
believing  the  bill  I  voted  for  on  June  6th, 
and  which  is  now  law.  was  a  weak  bill— that 
it  doesn't  cover  rifles  and  shotguns.  Have  you 
heard,    or    read,    anything    about    title    7? 
Strange  It  hasn't  been  mentioned. 

Title  Seven  provides  for  a  penalty  of  two 
years  In  prison  and  a  fine  of  up  to  $10,000  for 
anyone  who  violates  it.  Do  you  know  what  it 
does'  It  prohibits  the  receipt— the  posses- 
sion—or the  transportation  of  any  firearm, 
and  specifically  includes  rifles,  shotguns  and 
even  "starter  pistols,"  by  the  following 
classes  of  people:  Anyone  convicted  of  a 
felony— those  adjudged  mentally  Incompe- 
tent—aliens Illegally  in  our  country— former 
citizens  who  renounce  their  citizenship— and 
any  veteran  who  receives  other  than  an  hon- 
orable discharge.  The  only  citizens  not 
covered  are  the  20  million  decent  Americans 
who  bought  hunting  licenses  last  year. 

In  my  judgment,  the  reason  behind  this 
massive  attack  is  not  because  of  any  limita- 
tion on  firearms— but  because  there  are 
provisions  to  overturn  three  Supreme  Court 
decisions  which  have  critically  hampered  law 
enforcement  officers,  and  to  permit  police 
under  court  control  to  use  wire-tapping  in 
t'.ic-ir  fight  against  crime. 

But  this  isn't  mentioned.  Instead,  you  are 
told  our  firearms  control  laws  are  weak,  vniat 
vou  aren-t  told  is  that  they  are  not  enforced. 
The  Federal  Firearms  Act  is  30  years  old— 
and  it  Is  but  one  of  22.000  Federal,  State, 
and  local  laws  dealing  with  firearms.  Do  you 
know  that  the  Justice  Department  obtained 
the  first  indictment  of  a  mall-order  gun  firm 
under  this  law  only  last  January? 

You  are  told  our  country  Is  a  dumping 
ground  for  surplus  military  guns  and  hard- 
ware and  we  are  powerless  to  control  it,  that 
President  Kennedy  was  shot  with  a  cheap 
foreign  military  rifle  imported  into  this 
country  But  you  aren't  told  about  section 
414  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1904— still 
m  effect— which  gives  full  and  complete  au- 
thority to  the  President  to  stop  the  importa- 
tion of  such  weapons. 

As  an  argument  for  restrictive  firearms 
control  legislation,  you  are  told  that  335 
police  officers  murdered  in  line  of  duty  were 
shot  to  death,  vrtth  pistols  used  in  77  percent 
of  the  cases.  But  you  aren't  told  that  of  the 
442  persons  involved  in  these  murders— 67 
percent  had  prior  criminal  convictions,  and 
69  percent  of  this  group  had  been  turned 
loose  repeatedly  to  continue  preying  on  so- 
ciety You  aren't  told  that  three  out  of  every 
ten  of  these  murderers  were  on  parole  or 
probation  when  he  shot  down  a  police  of- 
ficer You  aren't  told  that  these  murderers 
carried,   and  used,   firearms  in   violation   of 
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restrictive  State  laws.  Tou  certainly  aren't 
told  that  bis  possession  of  a  Srearm  was  a 
violation  of  the  Federal  Plrearms  Act.  Why. 
then,  aren't  repeat  offender*  arrested  with 
a  gun  proaecuted  by  the  Justice  Department? 
Very  few  people,  and  especially  Rap  Brown, 
did  not  know  the  Federal  Oovernment  had 
the  authority  to  arrest  and  prosecute  Brown 
when  he  carried  a  rifle  In  an  airplane  from 
Florida  to  Virginia  while  he  was  under  In- 
dictment. He  knows  It  now  because  the  Jus- 
tice Department  Anally  acted,  and  as  a  re- 
sult, he  received  a  five-year  sentence.  This 
Is  the  first  time  the  Justice  Department  has 
exercised  Its  authority  in  this  regard  In 
many,  many  years. 

Here.  then.  Is  the  root  cause  of  our  growing 
problem  of  crime  and  disorder  The  repeat 
offender,  the  career  criminal,  the  Incorrigible 
who  has  shown  that  he  cannot  live  In  society 
In  accord  with  Its  rules.  He  must.  In  my 
Judgment,  be  Isolated  Remove  him  from 
our  midst.  And  If  It  means  we  must  spend 
more  money  to  build  bigger  prisons — then 
let's  get  on  with  It. 

Understand  one  thing:  I  am  not  opposed 
to  reasonable  firearms  control  legislation.  I 
voted  for  the  bill  before  the  House  on  June 
6th.  But  I'm  realistic  enough  to  know  that 
piling  additional  restrictions  on  decent  law- 
abiding  citizens  Is  not  going  to  cut  down  on 
crimi^lt  Is  not  going  to  stop  an  assassin. 
To  stop  the  criminal  use  of  firearms,  which 
after  all,  is  the  problem  our  country  faces — 
then  strike  at  the  criminal. 

Let's  use  the  tools  we  have,  the  existing 
laws  for  stiff  penalties  for  those  who  would 
carry  a  pistol  In  their  coat,  or  under  their 
shirt,  and  are  nothing  but  a  walking  bundle 
of  trouble  just  waltlnt;  to  happen.  The  fact 
that  he  has  not  held  up  anyone,  or  shot 
anyone,  at  the  time  he  Is  arrested,  does  not 
ma^e  him  any  less  dangerous,  and  when 
he  Is  only  assessed  a  small  fine  or  a  day  or  two 
in  Jail,  it  does  not  deter  him  from  again 
Immediately  walking  the  streets,  carrying 
his  pistol,  and  it  will  take  but  a  spark  to 
Ignite  him  Into  a  murderer,  or  a  robber. 

Make  his  punishment  for  use  or  possession 
of  a  firearm  during  commission  of  a  crime 
so  stringent  and  so  certain  that  he  won't 
do  It.  I'hls  Is  why  I  authored  my  bill,  to 
set  a  mandatory  10-year  prison  sentence  on 
first  offense  for  those  who  use  or  possess  a 
firearm  during  commission  of  your  crimes 
of  violence.  The  second  time  around,  it 
would  be  25  years. 

This  U  the  answer  to  crime  and  the  ca- 
reer criminal.  And  more  and  more  people 
are  coming  to  realize  it.  In  March,  the  Presi- 
dent asked  Congress  to  enact  a  law  like  mine 
for  the  District  o<  Columbia — to  set  an  addi- 
tional ten  year  prison  sentence  for  those 
who  use  guns  to  rob.  A  number  of  States 
have  or  will  soon  have  Identical  bills  before 
their  legislatures.  In  fact,  on  July  IS.  In 
our  sister  State  of  Alaska,  a  new  law  goes 
into  effect.  It  la  Identical  to  my  bill. 

I  know  your  concern,  and  I  know  the  ques- 
tions In  your  mind  "What  can  I  do."  The  de- 
fenses of  law  and  order  can  be  shored  up. 
Inform  yourselves,  get  the  facts,  and  then 
get  active.  Get  active  in  your  schools  and 
learn  what  your  children  are  t>eing  taught. 
Get  active  In  your  churches,  in  your  gov- 
ernment at  all  levels.  In  supporting  your 
local  law  enforcement  officials.  Be  as  vocal 
and  as  active  In  backing  up  your  police 
officers  as  the  other  group  who  Is  so  prone  to 
cry  "police  brutality"  at  the  slightest  provo- 
cation, and  are  constantly  trying  to  hamper 
the  officer  in  the  performance  of  his  duties. 
Visit  the  courts  yourselves,  as  they  are  In 
operation,  to  know  first  hand  the  punish- 
ment being  assessed  the  gun  carrier,  the  as- 
saulter, and  those  other  crimes  that  we 
have  come  to  consider  as  minor,  but  yet  are 
more  or  less  Indicators  of  bigger  and  more 
heinous  crimes  to  come  unless  we  punish 
them  now.  Talk  with  your  law  enforcement 
officials  and  your  Judges,  see  If  they  feel  the 


existing  laws  are  adequate  to  fight  crime, 
urge  your  legislators  to  enact  others  and  to 
strengthen  such  laws.  Select  and  keep  In 
office  Judges  with  the  courage  to  mete  out 
adequate  punishment  to  the  rioter,  the  thug, 
the  looter,  the  street  robber,  and  the  gun 
carrier.  Ask  your  Governor  and  his  parole 
board  to  le-examlne  and  tighten  up  their 
policy  and  procedure  of  dealing  with  the 
hardened  criminals.  Demand  that  your  tele- 
vision networks — which  are  now  unregu- 
lated—bring into  your  homes  clean  and 
wholesome  programs  of  high  educational, 
cultural  or  entertainment  value.  Demand 
that  your  newspapers  stop  printing  adver- 
tisements for  smut  shows,  that  the  movie 
industry  move  swiftly  to  clean  Its  own 
house.  FxUfiU  your  own  responsibility  as  a 
citizen— when  called,  aervs  on  juries  and 
serve  well. 

I  have  often  cited  a  quotation  from  the 
late  New  ITork  City  Judge  Alfred  Talley, 
made  In  1924,  but  more  than  ever  timely 
tonight: 

'"the  demand  of  the  hour  in  America  is 
for  Jurors  with  conscience.  Judges  with  cour- 
age, and  prisons  which  are  neither  country 
clubs  nor  health  resorts.  It  is  not  the  crim- 
inals, actual  or  potential,  that  need  a  neu- 
ropathic hospital.  It  is  the  people  who  slob- 
ber over  them  in  an  effort  to  find  excuses 
for  their  crime." 

And  our  own  great  P.B  I.  Director  Hoover 
said:  "The  righu  of  law-abiding  citizens 
deserve  as  much  consideration  as  the  rights 
of  convicted  criminals — and  when  it  becomes 
a  question  of  deciding  between  lenient  treat- 
ment of  repeating  offenders  and  the  safety 
of  the  public — fair  play  alone  demands  pro- 
tection of  the  public.'* 

You  are  the  last  line  of  defense  In  the 
attack  on  law  and  order.  And  the  hour 
grows  late  .  .  . 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  FUNDING  ACT 
OP  1968 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  ob.jection. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  submit  a  bill  entitled  "The  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1968."  This  bill  is  de- 
signed to  assist  young  parents  today  in 
providing  for  the  higher  education  of 
their  children,  by  allowing  them  to  set 
aside  limited  amounts  of  money  annually 
to  meet  these  ever  increasing  costs. 

College  costs  in  the  last  10  years  have 
increased  dramatically  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  future  will  see  the 
same  or  even  greater  increases.  Por  ex- 
ample, within  a  representative  group  of 
private  and  public  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, tuition  and  fees  have  increased  any- 
where from  74  to  236  percent  since  1958. 
By  1977  according  to  a  recent  study  con- 
ducted by  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  average  an- 
nual cost  of  tuition,  room,  and  board  at 
a  private  college  or  university  will  be 
$2,784.  At  a  State-owned  institution,  the 
cost  will  be  $1,211. 

The  Higher  Education  Funding  Act 
would  ease  this  ever-increasing  burden. 
Modeled  after  the  Keogh  Act,  it  would 
authorize  a  deduction  from  gross  income 
of  reasonable  amoimts  contributed  to  a 
qualified  plan  established  by  a  taxpayer 


for  the  purpose  of  funding  higher  edu- 
cation for  his  dependents. 

A  contribution  limit  iB  set  at  $500  per 
child  then  living,  with  a  maximum  con- 
tribution of  $2,500  or  10  percent  of  ad- 
justed gross  income,  whichever  is  less. 
These  contributions  would  be  placed  in  a 
trust  or  in  a  custodial  account  with  a 
bank,  or  be  used  to  purchase  insurance 
or  annuity  contracts,  nontransferable 
face  amount  certificates,  and/or  Govern- 
ment bonds. 

The  distribution  of  the  fund  to  eacl; 
eligible  beneficiary  would  be  required  lo 
commence  by  the  time  he  had  reached  a 
certain  age,  and  would  have  to  be  com- 
pleted with  respect  to  each  eligible  bene- 
ficiary within  a  certain  specified  num- 
ber of  years.  If  distribution  of  the  fund 
is  not  commenced  and  completed  as  de- 
scribed above,  the  remaining  proceeds 
would  revert  to  the  taxpayer  within  a 
certain  specified  number  of  years  and  be 
taxed  to  him  as  ordinary  income  as  re- 
ceived. 

I  offer  this  bill  because  I  feel  that 
Congress  must  recognize  and  deal  with 
this  growing  problem  now.  not  only  to 
assist  parents  in  preparing  for  these  ex- 
penditures, but  to  prevent  a  potentially 
far  greater  problem  for  the  Congre.ss 
in  the  future. 


FUNDING  TEACHER  CORPS 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
make  some  brief  remarks  on  the  serious 
funding  cut  for  the  Teacher  Corps  pro- 
gram contained  the  HEW  appropriation 
recently  reported  to  the  House  floor  from 
committee. 

As  I  understand  It  the  committee  pro- 
poses cutting  some  $2.3  million  from  the 
operating  level  of  the  program  last  year. 
The  situation  is  a  bit  confusing  as  the 
fiscal  year  1968  appropriation  for  the 
program  was  only  $13.5  million.  But  I 
understand  that  last  summer's  pro- 
grams— the  initial  training  part  of  the 
Corps  2-year  cycle — was  funded  with  a 
$3.8  supplemental  to  the  fiscal  year  1967 
budget.  So  the  12-month  appropiiation 
was  $17.3  million. 

In  its  report  the  committee  obscures 
this  point  by  indicating  that  the  S15  mil- 
lion is  simply  an  Increase  over  the  S13  5. 
We  must  not  be  fooled  by  this. 

The  appropriations  committee  has 
treated  the  Teacher  Corps  in  a  rather 
ungenerous  manner  from  the  beginning. 
But  after  last  years  amendments  to  the 
basic  legislation  to  make  local  control 
certain,  criticism  of  the  program  has 
disappeared.  Not  only  the  National 
Education  Association  and  the  Riot 
Commission  praise  the  program,  but  Io- 
cs 1  school  superintendents  and  princi- 
pals and  deans  of  education  are  also 
enthusiastic.  This  years'  graduates  in- 
dicate that  72  percent  now  plan  careers 
in  poverty  teaching. 

This   then  would  seem  the  time  to 
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encourage  this  successf\il.  hardy  program 
with  reasonable  support.  That  Is  what 
the  administration  asked  for— some 
$31.2  million,  enough  for  1.500  new  mem- 
bers this  summer  «md  vitally  needed  for- 
ward funding  for  1,500  next  year. 

But  the  conmilttee's  fig\ire  would  mean 
a  cutback  from  the  1,150  that  began  last 
year  to  less  than  1,000. 

At  a  time  when  the  need  for  excellent 
teaching — for  a  new  breed  of  especially 
trained  and  dedicated  teachers  In  our 
poverty  schools  Is  recognized  on  all 
sides—It  seems  blind  folly  to  starve  the 
one  Federal  program  that  has  demon- 
strated It  can  do  this  job.  Right  now 
there  are  10,000  applications  on  hand  for 
Teacher  Corps  membership  in  Washing- 
ton and  with  local  programs  around  the 
Nation.  I  hope  that  this  far  too  deep  cut 
will  be  restored  by  the  other  body  to  as 
near  the  level  of  the  Administration  re- 
quest as  possible  and  that  we  can  begin 
to  move  toward  the  time  when  the 
Teacher  Corps  is  given  sufficient  funds 
to  fulfill  Its  promise. 


AZTEC  EAGLE  DECORATION 

Mr,  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Friday. 
June  21.  the  United  Mexican  States, 
through  its  Ambassador,  his  Excellency 
Hugo  Margaln,  bestowed  upon  an  out- 
standing citizen  of  my  district,  Mr,  Sam 
D.  Young,  Sr.,  the  Aztec  Eagle  Decora- 
tion. This  Is  one  of  the  highest  honors 
which  the  Mexican  Government  can 
award  to  a  citizen  of  another  coimtry. 

The  recipient  of  this  impressive  award 
is  chaii-man  of  the  board  of  one  of  El 
Paso's  leading  flancial  institutions,  and  a 
highly  respected  civic  leader.  Most  of  his 
adult  life  has  been  spent  on  the  frontier 
of  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  I  use 
the  word  "frontier"  for  two  reasons: 
First,  because  it  is  more  nearly  the  equiv- 
alent of  Mexico's  term  for  the  border, 
"frontera,"  and,  second,  because  it  is  the 
term  which  Mr.  Young  uses. 

He  believes  that  the  line  between  our 
two  countries  is  a  line  that  unites  us.  not 
a  line  that  divides  us.  It  is  a  place  where 
two  independent  nations  can  meet  as 
equals,  on  a  common  frontier,  and  work 
out  together  the  problems  that  confront 
them. 

Mr.  Young  expressed  these  thoughts 
most  eloquently  In  his  acceptance  of  the 
Aztec  Eagle  Decoration,  and  I  am  hon- 
ored to  present  his  remarks  here,  in  the 
hope  that  they  will  serve  as  a  gtiide  to 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  cooperative 
progress  of  two  good  neighbors,  the 
United  Mexican  States  and  the  United 
States  of  America: 


Remarks  bt  Sam  D.  YorrNC  on  thi:  Occasion 
OF  Receitojc  the  Aztec  Eaclh  Decoration, 
AT  THk  Mexican  Embasst,  Washington, 
D.C.,  JXTNE  21,  19OT 

Mr.  Ambassador,  disUngulshed  guests,  and 
friends:  The  people  and  the  government  of 
the  Republic  of  Mexico  have  done  me  great 
honor  today.  Your  graclotis  reception — your 


kind  words— and,  aboTc  all,  the  presentation 
of  this  most  coToted  distinction,  the  Order  of 
the  Afitac  Kagle.  have  touched  me  deeply. 
That  your  great  nation  would  take  oognl- 
Buioe  oC  my  htimble  eflcwts  by  bestowing 
upon  me  this  most  significant  award.  Is  in- 
dicative of  the  generosity  of  the  warm- 
hearted people  of  Mexico. 

■Whatever  I  have  been  able  to  achieve  for 
the  benefit  of  Mexico  and  her  nationals  in 
the  performance  of  the  obligations  I  have  as 
a  citizen  of  my  country,  has  been  In  the 
spirit  of  friendship  for  those  who  are  the 
objects  of  my  deepest  affection. 

Prom  the  teachings  of  my  childhood,  and 
through  the  lessons  I  have  learned  in  my 
adult  years.  I  have  come  to  believe  pro- 
foundly that  the  greatest  single  formula  for 
a  happy  and  productive  life  is  exemplified  in 
the  words  passed  down  to  us  over  the  cen- 
turies— those  which  admonish  us  to  love  our 
neighbors  as  ourselves. 

One  strives  nxlghtlly  to  uphold  his  beliefs, 
and  to  live  by  his  beliefs  and,  although  there 
have  been  faltertngs  along  the  way.  I  am 
completely  convinced  that  the  greatest  satis-, 
faction  In  life  stems  from  man's  efforts  on 
behalf  of  others. 

E:irly  m  my  adult  life,  I  moved  from  the 
Piney  Woods  of  Southeast  Texas  to  the 
Southwest  "frontier"  country  of  EH  Paso.  This 
move  meant  for  Betty,  my  wife,  and  for  me. 
a  basic  transformation  in  our  way  of  life. 

Our  thinking,  as  well  as  our  physical 
orientation,  was  changed  from  un  environ- 
ment of  relative  provincialism,  typical  of  the 
traditional  Old  South,  to  that  of  a  vast,  new 
frontier  in  which  the  people  of  two  nations, 
with  completely  different  cultures,  had 
settled  down  to  live  side  by  side,  In  dignity, 
mutual  respect,  and  relative  harmony.  We 
were  quick  to  recognize  in  oux  Mexican 
neighbors  the  many  characteristics  and 
qualities  that  were  lovable,  and  those  which 
inspired  our  admiration  and  trust. 

In  a  short  time,  our  circle  of  friends  came 
to  include  many  of  your  Mexican  country- 
men and,  over  the  yerjs,  thankfully,  we  have 
been  blessed  with  ever-expanding  relation- 
ships and  warm  friendships  with  our  good 
neighbors  to  the  South.  Many  of  the  most 
meaningful  and  satisfying  momenU  In  our 
lives  have  come  through  our  associations 
with  our  Mexican  friends.  I  wo\Ud  ventxire 
to  say  that  our  daughter  and  son  consider 
themselves  "part  Mexican."  They  were  both 
born  m  El  Paso,  raised  among  your  people: 
both  learned  to  speak  Spanish  before  they 
spoke  English.  In  fact,  they  had  to  learn 
English  to  go  to  school! 

If  I  may  digress  for  a  moment  at  this 
point.  I  should  like  to  pay  special  tribute  to 
the  late  Eloy  S.  Vallina,  who  would  be  here 
today  If  it  were  not  for  his  untimely  and 
tragic  death  Just  eight  years  ago.  It  was  he 
who  Introduced  me  to  Mexico — who  showed 
me  that  citizens  of  Mexico  and  citizens  of  the 
United  States  of  America  could  live  to- 
gether— that  his  people  merited  the  same 
confidence  and  respect  as  Americans.  It  was 
from  him  I  realized  that  difference  In  lan- 
guage, in  heritage,  and  in  culture,  need  not 
be  divisive — that  the  will  to  understand  was 
the  mortar  that  Joined  us  inseparably  to- 
gether; that  the  word  "neighbor"  has  greater 
meaning  than  Just  the  folks  who  live  on  the 
same  street  or  In  the  same  city  as  we  do. 
Don  Eoy's  memory  will  forever  remain  fresh 
in  my  heart  and  mind. 

What  I  am  saying  to  you,  In  essence,  is  that 
the  Young  family  has  grown  to  know,  to  love, 
and  to  respect  our  Mexican  neighbors. 

I  have  witnessed  personally  a  substantial 
percentage  of  the  growth  and  prosperity 
acbieved  by  our  city  of  El  Paso.  There  is  no 
doubt  In  my  mind  but  that  our  progress 
would  not  have  been  nearly  so  great,  nor  our 
prosperity  so  lasting,  were  It  not  for  our 
neighbors  In  the  City  of  Juarez,  the  Stete  of 
cailhuahua.  and  the  entire  Republic  of 
Mexico, 


The  growth  and  maturity  of  your  nation 
and  that  of  the  Soutiiwestem  area  erf  our 
nation  have  been  paraUel.  The  destinies  of 
the  Southwestern  United  States  and  North- 
ern Mexico  are  largely  dependent  each  upon 
the  other.  Our  cultures  and  respective  heri- 
tages have  a  tremendous  Impact  upon  both 
peoples  and  our  economies  are  closely  re- 
lated; so,  what  Is  good  and  right  for  the 
Mexican  is  good  and  right  for  the  American — 
and  vice  versa— so  what  is  good  for  our  neigh- 
bor is  good  for  us. 

It  we  know  and  like  each  other,  and  by 
geography  and  every  other  natural  tie  our 
destinies  are  linked  tightly  together,  does  it 
not  follow  logically  that  both  our  nations 
and  our  peoples  should  be  working  for  the 
common  good?  ...  I  think  so!  .  . . 

Where  else  could  there  be  a  more  appropri- 
ate application  of  the  exhortation  "love  your 
neighbors  as  yourselves"  than  here  among 
the  citizens  of  Mexico  and  the  United  States? 
What  other  way  of  life  should  men  of  in- 
telligence and  goodwill  follow? 

Feeling  very  deeply  on  the  subject,  my 
acUons  in  business,  in  politics,  and  in  my 
personal  life  have  been  influenced 
accordingly. 

The  dictionary  defines  "border"  as  the  di- 
viding line  between  two  countries.  I  do  not 
like  to  use  the  word  "border"  because  Uiere 
Is  no  real  dividing  line  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  and  there  should  be  no 
restrictions  upon  our  cooperation,  mutual  re- 
spect, and  development.  I  prefer  to  use  the 
word  "frontier,"  and  I  consider  myself  a  sort 
of  fronUersman,  exploring  new  fields  offering 
continuing  challenge  lor  expansion  of  every 
activity. 

The  development  of  close  International  po- 
litical and  economic  relations  is  called  "in- 
ternationalism." I  conceive  of  our  peoples  on 
both  sides  of  the  Mexican-American  frontier 
as  the  embodiment  of  the  Bpirlt  of  "interna- 
tionalism." This  is  true  because  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  they  ure  jointly  becoming  more 
aware  of  the  need  for  promoting  that  con- 
cept, directing  their  efforts  and  activities  to- 
wards the  mutual  development  ol  two  great 
nations. 

My  business  and  professional  dealings  with 
Mexico  have  been  a  source  of  great  satisfac- 
tion. The  Joint  ventures  and  willing  cooper- 
ation between  Mexican  and  El  Paso  capital 
have,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  been  notably 
successful  for  both  parties.  Sincere  thanks 
are  In  order  to  our  friends  in  Mexican  eco- 
nomic life  who  have  helped  foster  and  guide 
our  Interests  and  whose  cooperation  made 
our  efforts  so  effective. 

Great  tribute  should  be  paid,  also,  to  the 
Mexican  government,  to  your  minister  of 
Treasury.  Don  Antonio  Ortiz  Mena — who  so 
generously  offered  recently  to  cooperate  with 
our  government  in  the  world  gold  crisis — 
and  to  your  financial  community  In  general, 
for  the  notable  progress  that  has  been  ac- 
complished m  so  short  a  time  to  provide  for 
the  growing  financial  needs  of  all  segments  of 
your  economy,  while  at  the  same  time  bol- 
stering the  strength  and  Integrity  of  the 
country's  entire  financial  structure. 

As  Indicated  before,  my  personal  life  has 
been  enhanced  beyond  measure  through  as- 
sociation with  our  Mexican  friends,  several  of 
whom  are  here  to  share  this  grand  occasion 
with  me.  I  could  talk  at  length  about  the 
fullness  of  Joy  and  happiness  they  have 
brought  to  me  and  my  family  over  the  years, 
for  I  suspect  it  is  largely  because  of  their  de- 
votion and  their  affectionate  intercession 
that  this  award  comes  to  me  today. 

Only  In  the  minds  of  devoted  friends  such 
as  these  could  my  modest  efforts  be  magnified 
Into  achievement  worthy  of  this  honor.  If  1 
may  mention  names,  outstanding  among 
these  frlMids  are  Don  Carlos  Trouyet.  who 
enjoys  the  highest  confidence  and  esteem  in 
the  financial  and  business  community  of  our 
country  and  is  known  in  these  circles  affec- 
tionately as  "Mr.  Mexico  "  himself;  Don  Juan 
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Monasterlo.  who  enjoys  the  distinction  of 
highly  successful  careers  In  both  your  coun- 
try and  ours;  and  Mr.  Floyd  D.  Ransom,  my 
personal  friend  since  the  days  of  our  youth. 

With  abiding  belief  In  the  validity  of  the 
Good  Neighbor  Policy  as  the  central  theme 
for  International  relations,  our  efforts  have 
been  to  exert  whatever  Influence  possible  to 
facilitate  a  free-Howing  interchange  between 
our  two  peoples — culturally,  socially,  and  eco- 
nomically. 

It  was  a  great  day  for  our  two  nations 
when  the  Chamlzal  Treaty  was  concluded, 
bringing  to  a  logical  and  honorable  solution 
a  point  of  contention  which  had  existed  be- 
tween  friends   for  some  one  hundred   years. 

Though  my  experience  has  been  limited. 
I  Brmly  believe  there  has  never  been  a  more 
outstanding  demonstration  of  statesmanship 
and  successful  accomplishment  than  that  of 
our  most  able  and  dedicated  public  servants. 
Having  been  conceived  and  sanctioned  as  a 
major  point  for  reconcllatlon  by  the  late 
President  Kennedy  and  by  former  President 
Lopez  Mateos.  the  negotiations,  which  many 
thought  would  be  futile,  were  Initiated  with 
Don  Manuel  Tello.  the  Mexican  Secretary 
of  Ftorelgn  Relations,  and  by  my  friend  of 
long  standing.  Thomas  C.  Mann,  then  Am- 
bassador to  Mexico  Through  their  unique 
underftt&nding  of  both  the  Mexican  and 
Amerlcsn  feeling  on  the  subject,  and  through 
their  cooperative  statesmanship  In  a  most 
delicate  situation,  they  were  able  together 
to  search  out  grounds  of  mutual  accord  and 
to  convince  skeptics  that  a  fair  and  equitable 
settlement  could  be  achieved. 

The  settlement  was  brought  to  reality  in 
tbe  noble  concepts  of  fairness  and  Justice 
•spoused  by  our  President.  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son, and  your  President,  Gustavo  Diaz  Or- 
daz.  exemplifying  the  spirit  so  generously 
manifested  both  by  Abraham  Lincoln  and  by 
Benito  Juarez.  Let  me  here  repeat  the  wonls 
of  President  Johnson  at  the  Chamlzal  Cere- 
mony on  October  28.  1967: 

"Let  this  moniunent.  and  this  place,  stand 
as  testimony  to  the  world  of  what  two  na- 
tions, working  together,  can  accomplish." 

Let  me  repeat  the  words  of  President  Diaz 
Ordaz  on  the  occasion : 

"What  we  are  doing  here  today  Is  an 
example  of  what  can  be  achieved  when  rea- 
son, good  will,  and  sincere  deelre  to  maintain 
friendship   between   peoples   prevail." 

A  masterful  Job  of  implementation  and 
accomplishment  was  performed  under  the 
keen  eyes  and  exemplary  leadership  of  two 
other  grand  friends,  our  U.S.  Boundary  Com- 
missioner. Mr.  Joseph  P  Prledkln.  and  his 
Mexican  counterpart.  Commissioner  David 
Herrera  Jordan.  The  processes  of  government 
can  ofttlmes  be  cumbersome  and  long  drawn 
out.  This  case  was  truly  an  exception,  for 
never  have  I  seen  a  project  of  such  stagger- 
ing complexity  handled  by  governmental 
agencies  more  efficiently,  expeditiously  and 
equitably  than  the  Chamlzal  settlement. 
For  this  monumental  achievement,  both  Blr. 
Frledkln  and  Mr.  Herrera  Jordan  have  earned 
our  most  grateful  thanks. 

To  both  Tom  Mann  and  Joe  Frledkln.  to 
my  fine  friend  fur  many  years.  The  Honor- 
able Antonio  Carrillo  Flores,  to  his  as- 
sociates, to  The  Honorable  Manuel  Tello 
(then  Foreign  Minister)  and  to  The  Honor- 
able Vicente  Sanchez  Gavlto  (Ambassador) 
and  to  Commissioner  David  Herrera  Jordan, 
all  of  whom  contributed  their  many  talents 
In  the  negotiations  and  final  Implementa- 
tion on  behalf  of  both  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  our  sincere  congratulations  and 
thanks  for  a  big  Job  supremely  well  done! 
In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  emphasize 
what,  in  my  simple  thinking,  is  of  para- 
mount Importance.  It  would  be  absolutely 
ridiculous  and  unthinkable  for  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  as  neighbors,  to  be  any- 
thing but  the  best  of  friends,  ever! 

In  this  troubled  world,  with  nations  and 


Ideologies  seemingly  In  constant  contention, 
our  only  real  hop*  for  survival  Is  for  neigh- 
bors to  be  good  neighbors,  and  for  friends  to 
be  truly  good  friends.  In  every  hamlet,  vil- 
lage, city  and  country — wherever  people  live 
in  the  world. 

We  must  heed  the  admonition  to  "love  thy 
neighbor"  and  to  increase  the  desire  to  en- 
large the  understanding  of  people  at  every 
level  of  life  In  Mexico  and  the  United  States. 

We  must  broaden  our  ties  and  deepen  our 
respect,  each   for  the  other. 

We  can  and  should  grow  closer  together 
through  ever-expanding  business  and  com- 
mercial  exchange. 

We  should  be  constantly  more  mindful  of 
each  other's  Interests  In  matters  of  state 
and    government. 

We  should  strengthen  our  ties  by  more  ex- 
tensive  educational   and  cultural   exchange. 

We  should  provide  leadership  In  the  pro- 
motion of  mclal  equality  and  harmony  along 
the  length  and  breadth  of  our  frontier. 

And,  at  the  social  level,  we  should  continue 
to  be  the  true  friends  we  always  have  been. 

The  path  to  expanded  friendship  will  not 
always  be  a  smooth  one.  We  are  only  human, 
and  there  will  be  ups  and  downs.  Some- 
times our  good  intentions  will  be  misunder- 
stood— .  There  may  be  frustrations  and 
setbacks  along  the  way.  Even  within  fami- 
lies, these  happen,  so  they  should  come  as 
no  shock  to  men  and  women  of  dedication 
trying  earnestly  to  be  good  neighbors  and 
good  friends.  Our  very  best  efforts  can  and 
will  produce  lasting  results  and  satisfac- 
tion— .  Certainly,  the  endeavor  is  worth- 
while, and  you  can  continue  to  count 
upon  me  to  further  this  cause — the  keystone 
has  now  been  set  In  place.  It  Is  for  us — all  of 
us — to  build  upon  and  around  It.  for  all  the 
world  to  see  that  brotherhood  knows  no 
border 

Again,  from  the  depths  of  my  heart.  Mr. 
.^mbassado^.  my  thanks  to  President  Diaz 
Ordaz.  to  you,  and  to  the  United  Mexican 
States  for  this  glorious  honor  that  you  gen- 
erously bestow  on  a  grateful  friend. 


ACHIEVEMENTS  OP  JOHNSON 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  recent 
speech  to  the  Women  s  Democratic  Club, 
the  noted  author  and  commentator. 
Howard  K.  Smith,  presented  a  most  lucid 
and  logical  explanation  of  why  President 
Lyndon  Johnson  will  be  regarded  by  his- 
tory as  one  of  the  greatest  American 
leaders  of  all  time. 

Mr.  Smith  presents  chapter  and  verse 
of  achievement  upon  achievement  by  the 
Johnson  administration,  for  which  he  has 
received  all  too  little  credit. 

Since  so  many  of  us  in  this  body  have 
been  active  participants  in  developing 
the  Johnson  administration  record,  I  in- 
clude the  enlightening  remarks  of  How- 
ard K.  Smith  in  the  Record  for  the  par- 
ticular benefit  of  our  colleagues: 
Remarks  by  Mr.  Smtth 
I  think  that  the  past  Ave  years  of  the 
Democratic  administration  under  President 
Johnson  have  been  filled  with  illuminating 
lessons,  and  I  think  that  no  matter  who  U 
elected  President  and  no  matter  what  hap- 
pens In  the  talks  in  Paris,  the  future's  going 
to  be  very  unsatisfactory  Indeed,  unless  we. 


and  Democrats  in  particular,  accept  the  les- 
sons of  the  past  five  years.   (Applause) 

Now,  I  an*  one  of  the  apparently  relatively 
few  people  who  think  that  President  John- 
son has  been  not  Just  a  good  President,  but 
an  extremely  good  President.  (Applause) 

May  I  say  to  you  I  have  no  subjective 
reasons  for  saying  that.  I  don't  aspire  to  any- 
thing In  government.  I  was  flattered  once  aiid 
offered  a  Job  and  I  turned  It  down.  Besides, 
he's  not  running  for  anything,  so  I  can't  be 
campaigning  for  him.  In  fact.  I  couldn't  be 
making  this  speech  If  he  were  running  for 
something. 

I  think  that  his  years  In  office  have  been 
extremely  rich  and  progressive  in  llbeml 
achievement.  I  think  that  those  years  have 
In  the  end  been  turned  into  frustration  and 
Into  tragedy  by.  in  large  part,  by  the  efforts 
of  people  who  belong  to  his  own  party,  mainly 
liberal  Democrats. 

To  appreciate  his  achievements,  consider 
for  a  moment  the  kind  of  government  our 
forefathers  willed  down  to  us.  We're  in"  the 
habit  of  calling  the  Presidency  the  most  pow- 
erful office  in  the  world,  and  Indeed,  in  the 
time  of  crisis,  a  President  has  unusual  pow- 
ers. Certainly  in  the  last  years  of  World  Wur 
I  the  man  who  possessed  the  most  arbitrary 
powers  was  not  the  Kaiser  of  Germany,  and 
up  to  his  demise,  the  Czar  of  Russia;  it  was 
the  President  of  the  United  States  who  had 
the  arbitrary  powers.  But  crisis  Is  almost  un- 
important. It's  In  between  crises  that  life 
matters  so  much.  In  respect  to  carrying  out 
day-to-day  legislation  to  prevent  crises  from 
ever  arising,  the  American  Presidency  is  tlie 
one — one  of  the  most  circumscribed  executiv  e 
offices  that  any  nation  in  the  world  has. 

Our  Pounding  Fathers  had  Just  defeated  a 
t>Tanny  In  the  Re\'oIutlonary  War.  so  they 
put  abnormal  limits  on  executive  power. 
Then,  to  persuade  thirteen  sovereign  states 
to  Join  Into  one  nation,  they  had  to  give  each 
one  a  range  of  congressional  vetoes  agaiii.st 
central  action.  As  our  riation  expanded  from 
a  mere  coastal  strip  on  the  Atlantic  over  .i 
diverse  continent,  the  vetoes  had  to  be  inten- 
sifled  as  the  diverse  regions  demanded  more 
autonomy.  And  then  as  our  nation  indus- 
trialized in  the  Civil  War  and  very  powerful 
private  Interests  grew  up.  those  interests, 
through  their  ffnanclal  power  and  Influence 
upon  the  political  process,  were  able  to  In- 
tensify the  vetoes  against  taking  action  m 
our  government. 

The  result  Is  a  system  we  call  one  of  checks 
and  balances,  but  In  fact  It  would  better  be 
called  a  system  of  Infinite  vetoes.  It's  a  sys- 
tem in  which  It's  very  easy  for  a  small  group, 
sometimes  even  for  one  man,  to  prevent  ac- 
tion from  being  taken,  but  very  hard  for  a 
president  to  run  the  endless  gauntlet  ol 
vetoes  and  get  action  accomplished.  Il'.s  .i 
system  In  which  the  shortest  path  between 
two  legislative  points  Is  a  winding  tunnel. 
It's  a  situation  in  which  if  a  president  wants 
to  be  effective  he  has  to  master  the  arts  oi 
maneuver  and  lay  himself  open  to  the  charge 
of  creating  credibility  gaps. 

Consider  the  executive  of  almost  any  other 
country  you  can  think  of.  In  the  dictator 
countries  the  executive  has  all  the  power,  but 
think  of  a  democratic  country — Oreat  Britain. 
The  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain  has  the 
power  to  carry  out  his  program  of  action 
from  the  day  he  sets  foot  in  No.  10  Downing 
Street  until  the  day,  three  to  five  years  later, 
when  he  leaves.  He  can  act  every  day. 

By  contrast,  an  American  president  may 
have  about  one  year  of  honeymoon  when 
Congress  may  acquiesce  In  some  action,  but 
then  the  system  of  vetoes  closes  In  on  him. 
We  have  a  regular  rhythm  in  American  poll- 
tics  of  one  year  of  some  action,  then  three 
yean.,  or,  if  he's  re-elected,  seven  years  of 
stalemate  between  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive, In  which  nothing  is  done  and  the  prob- 
lenis  stay  there  unsolved. 

President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  al- 
lowed an  extended  honeymoon  due  to  a  great 
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internal  crisis  that  nobody  knew  how  to 
liandle,  but  In  1937  the  system  closed  In  on 
liim,  and  had  not  a  vrorld  war  reopened  his 
chances.  President  Roosevelt  would  be  In  a 
lar  less  elevated  position  In  the  esteem  of 
History  than  he  Is  today. 

President  Triiman  was  frozen  by  Con- 
gress almost  his  entire  time  In  office.  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  did  not,  I  think,  under- 
stand, and  he  did  not  try  to  be  an  activist 
i)rcsldent,  and  so  very  little  happened  except 
hat  which  I  think  the  Democrats,  and — 
primarily  I  think  the  Senate  Majority  Leader 
of  that  time  Instituted,  but  it  wasn't  enough 
action,  and  it  was  in  aiose  years  that  all  the 
.social  explosions  that  are  now  troubling  us 
began  to  mature  and  to  fester. 

President  Kennedy  -was  inaugurated  amid 
great  hope  and  high  plans,  but  In  his  sixth 
month  m  office,  he  sturbled  over  the  Bay 
of  Pigs  crisis  and  never  really  recovered  his 
.stride.  So,  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  had 
uuy  honeymoon  at  all. 

Incidentally,  one  of  the  great  psychological 
burdens  that  President  Johnson  has  had  to 
carry  has  been  the  legend  of  Camelot.  I  was 
.ery  strongly  for  President  Kennedy.  Nothing 
I  say  now  should  be  construed  as  being 
malicious;  it  is  not.  I  want  to  tell  you  about 
he  real  situation  that  existed. 

A  belief  largely  created  by  liberal  Demo- 
,  rata  that  the  Kennedy  years  were  rich  years 
„l  achievement  and  popular  love  for  the 
ililef  is  a  false  impression. 

Let  me  read  to  you  what  Newsweek  had  to 
s:iy  when  he  ended  Ills  second  year  in  office. 
(President    Kennedy).    He    was    being    sub- 
jected   to    a    torrent    of    adverse    comment, 
(luips.  scorn  and  ridicule,  much  of  It  wlth- 
irlngly  personal.  Not  since  the  days  of  FDR 
had  the  level  of  attack  on  a  president,  his 
lamlly.  his  policies,  seemed  quite  so  heated. 
Now.  legend  has  it,  the  Camelot  legend  has 
It.  that  Kennedy  was  the  master  of  foreign 
.iiralrs,  which  Johnson  has  always  been  too 
.iwkward  to  handle.  But  listen  to  what  James 
Heston  said,  and  this  is  not  unique,  I  can 
iind  you  50  quotations  like  this.  What  James 
Reston  said  at  the  beginning  of  Kennedy's 
last  year  about  foreign  affairs:  "The  exuber- 
,int  optimism  of  the  first  months  of  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  has  vanished.  There's  a 
leeling  that  events  are  controlling  man.  Both 
.It  home  and  abroad  the  president  Is  in  trou- 
ble  He  Is  depressed.  He  thought  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1963,  still,  that  he  was  gaining  on 
history,  but  now  history  Is  gaining  on  him." 
Shortly  before  President  Kennedy's  assas- 
sination, the  legislative  process  was  totally 
stagnant.  Time  Magazine  said  of  Kennedy's 
last  Congress  that  (quote)  "It  was  the  long- 
est, most  tedious,  least  effective  first  session 
in  U.S.  history."  and  Walter  Llpnmann  called 
It   "a   conspiracy   to  suspend   representative 
government." 

Now,  that  is  a  much  more  accurate  view 
of  what  happened  in  the  Kennedy  years  to  a 
very  fine  president  trying  extremely  hard,  a 
man  who  understood  the  problems  and  knew 
what  to  do;  that  Is  a  much  more  accurate 
view  than  the  legend  of  Camelot  Is,  and  it  Is 
In  the  light  of  that  real  background,  not  the 
legendary  achievement  background  dreamed 
up  later,  that  Johnson's  succession  to  the  ol- 
iice  has  to  be  Judged. 

So  many  things  began  to  happen:  the  con- 
flict that  prevented  federal  aid  to  education, 
which  we  needed  so  badly  for  20  years;  the 
conflict  between  parochial  and  public  schools 
was  resolved;  and  a  flood  of  education  legis- 
lation ensued;  a  civil  rights  act  that  Senator 
Mansfield,  a  Democratic  leader,  said  he 
couldn't  get  the  votes  to  pass,  an  act  that 
Senator  Dlrksen  said  he  would  refuse  to  vote 
for.  that  act  was  passed  and  both  of  those 
Senators  came  to  support  It;  a  Cabinet  de- 
partment for  urban  aflalre,  which  had  failed 
under  Kennedy,  was  created  under  Johnson. 
Of  covirse,  no  social  problem  was  solved  over- 
night; none  can  be.  That  Is  a  fact  which  the 
liberal  Democrats,  with  their  capacity  for  Il- 


lusions, seem  never  to  be  able  to  accept.  But 
a  host  of  social  programs.  Impossible  to 
hoard,  did  go  onto  the  books. 

In  the  shortest  time  ever  permitted  a  vice- 
president  risen  to  the  office  of  president  (11 
months),  Johnson  went  to  the  polls  and 
won  a  landslide  victory.  Now,  too  much  Is 
made  of  the  fact  that  Senator  Goldwater  was 
his  opponent  and  Senator  Goldwater  was 
unusually  easy  to  defeat.  Well,  in  fact,  the 
switch  of  Republicans  to  Johnson,  which 
created  that  landslide,  began  long  before 
anybody  knew  who  was  going  to  be  the 
nominee  of  the  Republican  Party. 

Mr.  Edwin  Nellan,  the  head  of  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  came  to  the  White 
House  in  1963,  after  Johnson  had  been  there 
two  months,  and  told  reporters,  'I  think  I'm 
going  to  vote  for  that  man." 

Henry  Ford  II,  announced  for  Johnson  in 
the  month  of  May  in  the  election  year  1964, 
and  that  was  Just  after  Governor  Rockefeller 
had  won  the  primaries  in  Oregon  and  It 
looked  as  though  Rockefeller,  not  Goldwater, 
was  going  to  be  the  nominee  of  the  Republi- 
can Party. 

So,  I  think  that  no  matter  who  ran  iigalnst 
him  that  landslide  victory  was  going  to  hap- 
pen. In  any  case,  on  the  basis  of  that  elec- 
tion came  a  bigger  flood  of  achievement,  the 
Voting  Rights  Act,  which  I  never  believed  it 
was  possible  to  pass  In  this  country,  and 
which  is  still  revolutionizing  our  lives,  was 
passed.  Medicare,  which  had  failed  so  often, 
was  passed.  "Hie  War  on  Poverty,  the  much 
maligned  War  on  Poverty,  (and  if  you  want 
to  talk  about  that,  let's  do  it  in  the  question 
period),  was  passed  and  begun,  and  you  cun 
go  on  and  add  to  this  list  infinitely.  Alto- 
gether the  most  fantastic  record  ever  for  a 
single  presidency  was  written  mainly  in 
those  two  years. 

Now,  at  the  end  of  those  two  years  the 
miracles  stopped.  The  system  began  to  close 
in,  but  even  after  that,  for  a  couple  of  years, 
a  quite  respectable  legislation  was  passed, 
and  largely  due  to  the  action  of  this  extraor- 
dinary man. 

In  the  realm  of  foreign  affairs.  President 
Johnson's  record  Is  more  controversial,  but 
that's  inevitable  with  foreign  affairs.  In  for- 
eign affairs  there's  no  way  of  measuring  suc- 
cess. You  can  measure  success  in  economic 
affairs  by  the  unemployment  figures  going 
down  or  the  incomes  going  up.  You  can 
possibly  measure  the  success  of  a  secretary 
of  defense  by  how  much  he  can  increase 
fire  power  and  how  much  lower  the  cost  is 
and  so  on,  but  in  foreign  affairs  there  aren't 
any  measurements. 

The — an  act  of  statecraft  may  take  years 
before  it  produces  all  its  results  and  it  be- 
comes clear  whether  that  act  was  wise  or 
not.  However,  the  results  of  many  of  John- 
son's acts  m  foreign  affairs  are  in  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  record  is  an  outstanding  one. 
Tlie  president  was  excoriated  for  the  Domini- 
can Republic  crisis,  but  now  Its  seems  clear 
that  his  action  gave  that  volatile  Island  its 
first  strong  chance  for  stability  and  progress. 
His  action  in  the  Congo  crisis,  for  which 
he  was  belabored  terribly  in  the  United  Na- 
tions, helped  put  an  end  to  a  war  that  had 
been  dragging  on  for  years. 

In  the  Cvprus  crisis,  his  action  largely 
prevented  a  "war  between  Greece  and  Turkey 
which  was  almost  inevitable.  We  tend  to  for- 
get now  that  it  subsided,  and  it  would  have 
wrecked  NATO,  and  I  could  go  on  and  add 
to  the  list. 

Now,  Viet  Nam  Is  far  the  most  con- 
troversial crisis  that  he's  had  to  deal  with 
and  I  will  be  very  glad  to  argue  about  It  with 
any  of  you  who  wishes  when  we  have  ques- 
tions, but  for  now  1  would  Just  like  to  say  a 
few  things.  ^    _  , 

I  believe  that  the  President's  decision, 
made  so  reluctantly  by  this  man  who  hates 
war.  who  was  so  Interested  in  his  domestic 
program  and  nothing  else.  I  beUeve  that  that 
decision,  which  came  In  July  of  1965,  to  in- 


tervene In  force,  was  almost  Inevitable.  I  be- 
lieve that  any  other  president  would  have 
had  to  do  It.  John  Kennedy  above  all,  and 
I  can  quote  you  words  from  Kennedy  that 
indicate  that. 

I  would  like  to  add  to  that  point  that  the 
long  hypercritical  debate  about  Viet  Nam  has 
produced  from  his  critics  not  a  single  realis- 
tic alternative  to  the  action  that's  been 
taken.  The  famous  enclave  plan  Is,  on  a 
moment's  thought,  a  method  of  surrender. 
It  cannot  work. 

Most  of  the  other  alterjiatlves  proposed 
have  amounted  simply  to  demands  that  the 
President  try  harder;  he  try  harder  either 
to  win  the  war  or  to  seek  a  peace,  but  there's 
really  been  no  different  course  of  .action  of- 
fered by  the  critics. 

I  think  the  key  simple  fact  to  keep  in  mind 
in  respect  to  Viet  Nam  is  that  in  1965  the 
President  was  faced  with  a  situation  In 
which,  if  he  let  South  Viet  Nam  go,  all  of 
Southeast  Asia  would  have  followed.  And 
this  is  not  a  domino  theory;  what  I'm  going 
to  tell  you  now  are  facts,  nobody  can  dis- 
pute them,  they  happened,  they're  on 
record. 

The  North  Vietnamese  in  1965  were  not 
only  on  the  brink  of  absorbing  South  Viet 
Nam,  they  were  advancing  In  and  had  taken 
two-thirds  of  neighboring  Laos.  They  had 
occupied  about  a  fourth  of  neighboring 
Cambodia  and  could  obviously  have  the  rest 
whenever  they  wished  it. 

In  the  spring  of  1965.  Shen  Yl.  the  Clilnese 
foreign  minister,  announced  publicly  that 
Thailand  was  the  next  target  and  within  a 
month,  indeed,  guerrilla  war  had  been 
launchd  in  Northeast  Thailand,  and  last,  the 
Thais,  in  a  police  action,  happened  to  kill 
the  leader  of  that  movement,  and  he  turned 
out  to  be  not  a  Thai,  but  a  North  Vietnamese 
officer. 

In  1965,  that  same  year.  Red  China  was 
pouring  arms  down  into  Indonesia,  into  the 
hands  of  the  Indonesian  Communist  Party, 
more  than  100 — it's  now,  we  can  tell,  more 
than  100,000  small  arms  were  imported  by 
the  Chinese — Indonesian  Communist  Party 
In  the  year  1965.  And.  sure  enough,  in  Sep- 
tember of  1965.  the  Communists  made  their 
bid  to  seize  that  country,  that  vast  achl- 
pelago.  which  is  broad,  stretches  over  an  area 
as  broad  as  the  continental  United  States, 
and  guards  one  of  the  most  strategic  areas 
in  the  world. 

The  Communists  made  their  bid  In  Septem- 
ber 1965  to  seize  power.  The  fact  that  they 
failed  and  were  beaten  back  does  not  alter 
the  fact  that  their  Intention  was  to  seize  con- 
trol of  all  Southeast  Asia. 

That  Is  not  a  theory  there;  every  one  of 
those  is  facts. 

Tills  is  possibly  theoretical:  I  beUeve  that 
Great  India  would  soon  had  been  outflanked 
and  the  Communists  would  have  applied  to 
it  the  same  disintegrative  pressures  that 
Hitler  applied  to  Czechoslovakia  once  he  had 
the  Sudeten  land,  and  we  know  from  the 
famine  ridden  condition  of  India  at  that 
time  a  condition  which  has  now  been  lifted, 
that  India  probably  would  have  disinte- 
grated under  pressure  at  that  time. 

That  was  the  prospect  the  President  faced 
and  that  is  the  prospect  that  my  friends,  or 
my  ex-friends,  the  liberal  Democrats,  have 
never  honestly  faced.  Tlie  President  had  to 
intervene.  He  had  to  iierform  for  Asia 
roughly  the  function  that  Churchill  per- 
formed for  Europe  in  1941;  hold  the  gate 
alone  until  the  region  can  gather  the 
strength   to   begin   to   organize   and   defend 

itself.  J  ,..  »         .^,1 

I  believe  that  perspective  and  history  will 
be  much  fairer  and  much  more  generous 
than  Johnson's  contemporaries  have  been 
in  Judging  him  on  what  he  did,  most  unwill- 
ingly, in  Viet  Nam.   (Applause) 

so  ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  believe  that 
up  until  the  last  two  years  the  Johnson 
record    has    been   unique.   Beginnings    have 
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Monaaterlo.  who  enjoys  the  distinction  of 
highly  successful  careers  in  both  your  coun- 
try and  ours:  and  Mr.  Floyd  D.  Ransom,  my 
personal  friend  since  the  days  of  our  youth 

With  abiding  belief  in  the  validity  of  the 
Good  Neighbor  Policy  as  the  central  theme 
for  international  relations,  our  efforts  have 
been  to  exert  whatever  influence  possible  to 
facilitate  a  free-flowing  Interchange  i>etween 
our  two  peoples — culturally,  socially,  and  eco- 
nomically 

It  was  a  great  day  for  our  two  nations 
when  the  Chamlzal  Treaty  was  concluded, 
bringing  to  a  logical  and  honorable  solution 
a  point  of  contention  which  had  existed  be- 
tween friends   for  some  one  hundred   years. 

Though  my  experience  has  l>een  limited, 
I  firmly  believe  there  has  never  been  a  more 
outstanding  demonstration  of  statesmanship 
and  successful  accomplishment  than  that  of 
our  most  able  and  dedicated  public  servants. 
Having  been  conceived  and  sanctioned  as  a 
major  point  for  reconcllatlon  by  the  late 
President  Kennedy  and  by  former  President 
Lopez  MateoB.  the  negotiations,  which  many 
tiiought  would  be  futile,  were  Initiated  with 
Don  Manuel  Tello,  the  Mexican  Secretary 
of  Foreign  Relations,  and  by  my  friend  of 
long  standing,  Thomas  C.  Mann,  then  Am- 
bassador to  Mexico  Through  their  unique 
underfttAndlng  of  both  the  Mexican  and 
Amertcnn  feeling  on  the  subject,  and  through 
their  cooperative  statesmanship  In  a  most 
delicate  situation,  they  were  able  together 
to  search  out  grounds  of  mutual  accord  and 
to  convince  siteptlcs  that  a  fair  and  equitable 
settlement  could  be  achieved. 

The  settlement  was  brought  to  reality  In 
the  noble  concepts  of  fairness  and  Justice 
espoused  by  our  President.  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son, and  your  President.  Gustavo  Diaz  Or- 
daz,  exemplifying  the  spirit  so  generously 
manifested  both  by  Abraham  Lincoln  and  by 
Benito  Juarez.  Let  me  here  repeat  the  words 
of  President  Johnson  at  the  Chamlzal  Cere- 
mony on  October  28.  1967: 

"l.et  this  monument,  and  this  place,  stand 
as  testimony  to  the  world  of  what  two  na- 
tions, working  together,  can  accomplish." 

Let  me  repeat  the  words  of  President  Diaz 
Ordaz  on  the  occasion : 

"What  we  are  doing  here  today  Is  an 
example  ol  what  can  be  achieved  when  rea- 
•on.  good  will,  and  sincere  desire  to  maintain 
friendship   between   peoples   prevail." 

A  masterful  Job  of  implementation  and 
accomplishment  was  performed  under  the 
keen  eyes  and  exemplary  leadership  of  two 
other  grand  friends,  our  U.S.  Boundary  Com- 
missioner, Mr.  Joseph  F.  Frledkin,  and  his 
Mexican  counterpart.  Commissioner  David 
Herrera  Jordan.  The  processes  of  government 
can  ofttimes  be  cumbersome  and  long  drawn 
out.  This  case  was  truly  an  exception,  for 
never  have  I  seen  a  project  of  such  stagger- 
ing complexity  handled  by  governmental 
agencies  more  efficiently,  expeditiously  and 
equitably  than  the  Chamlzal  settlement. 
For  this  monumental  achievement,  both  Mr. 
Frledkin  and  Mr.  Herrera  Jordan  have  earned 
our  most  grateful  thanks. 

To  both  Tom  Mann  and  Joe  Frledkin,  to 
my  fine  friend  for  many  years.  The  Honor- 
able Antonio  Carrillo  Flores,  to  his  as- 
sociates, to  The  Honorable  Manuel  Tello 
(then  Foreign  Minister)  and  to  The  Honor- 
able Vicente  Sanchez  Gavlto  (Ambassador) 
and  to  Commissioner  David  Herrera  Jordan, 
all  of  whom  contributed  their  many  talents 
In  the  negotiations  and  final  implementa- 
tion on  behalf  of  both  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  our  sincere  congratulations  and 
thanks  (or  a  big  Job  supremely  well  done! 
In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  emphasize 
what,  in  my  simple  thinking.  Is  of  para- 
mount Importance.  It  would  be  aljsolutely 
ridiculous  and  unthinkable  for  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  as  neighbors,  to  be  any- 
thing but  the  best  of  friends,  ever! 

In  this  troubled  world,  with  nations  and 


ideologies  seemingly  in  constant  contention, 
our  only  real  hop*  for  survival  is  for  neigh- 
bors to  be  good  nelghlwrs,  and  for  friends  to 
be  truly  good  friends.  In  every  hamlet,  vil- 
lage, city  and  country— wherever  people  live 
in  the  world 

We  must  heed  the  admonition  to  "love  thy 
neighbor"  and  to  Increase  the  desire  to  en- 
large the  understanding  of  people  at  every 
level  of  life  in  Mexico  and  the  United  States. 

We  must  broaden  nur  ties  and  deepen  our 
respect,  each   for  the  other. 

We  can  and  should  grow  closer  together 
through  ever-expanding  business  and  oom- 
merclat    exchange. 

We  should  be  constantly  more  mindful  of 
each  other's  Interests  in  matters  of  state 
and    government 

We  should  strengthen  our  ties  by  more  ex- 
tensive  educational   and   cultural   exchange. 

We  should  provide  leadership  in  the  pro- 
motion of  racial  equality  and  harmony  along 
the  length  and  breadth  of  our  frontier. 

And.  at  the  social  level,  we  should  continue 
to  t>e  the  true  friends  we  always  have  been. 

The  path  to  expanded  friendship  will  not 
always  be  a  smooth  one.  We  are  only  human, 
and  there  will  be  ups  and  downs.  Some- 
times our  good  Intentions  will  be  misunder- 
stood —.  There  may  be  frustrations  and 
.setbacks  along  the  way.  Even  within  fami- 
lies, these  happen,  so  they  should  come  as 
no  shock  to  men  and  women  of  dedication 
trying  earnestly  to  be  good  neighbors  and 
good  friends.  Our  very  best  efforts  can  and 
will  produce  lasting  results  and  satisfac- 
tion— .  Certainly,  the  endeavor  Is  worth- 
while, and  you  can  continue  to  count 
upon  me  to  further  this  cause — the  keystone 
has  now  been  set  in  place.  It  Is  (or  us — all  of 
us — to  build  upon  and  around  It,  (or  all  the 
world  to  see  that  brotherhood  knows  no 
border. 

Again,  (rom  the  depths  of  my  heart.  Mr. 
.Ambassador,  my  thanks  to  President  Diaz 
Ordaz.  to  you.  and  to  the  United  Mexican 
.states  (or  this  glorioiu  honor  that  you  gen- 
erously  bestow  on  a  grateful   friend. 


ACHIEVEMENTS  OP  JOHNSON 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  PICKLE,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unaniinous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PICKLE,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  recent 
speech  to  the  Women's  Democratic  Club, 
the  noted  author  and  commentator. 
Howard  K.  Smith,  presented  a  most  lucid 
and  logical  explanation  of  why  President 
Lyndon  Johnson  will  be  regarded  by  his- 
tory as  one  of  the  greatest  American 
leaders  of  all  time. 

Mr.  Smith  presents  chapter  and  verse 
of  achievement  upon  achievement  by  the 
Johnson  administration,  for  which  he  has 
received  all  too  little  credit. 

Since  so  many  of  us  in  this  body  have 
been  active  participants  in  developing 
the  Johnson  administration  record,  I  in- 
clude the  enlightening  remarks  of  How- 
ard K.  Smith  in  the  Record  for  the  par- 
ticular benefit  of  our  colleagues: 

Remarks  by  Mr.  SMrrH 

I  think  that  the  past  Ave  years  of  the 
Democratic  administration  under  President 
Johnson  have  been  filled  with  illuminating 
lessons,  and  I  think  that  no  matter  who  is 
elected  President  and  no  matter  what  hap- 
pens in  the  talks  in  Paris,  the  future's  going 
to  be  very  unsatisfactory  indeed,  unless  we. 


and  Democrats  in  particular,  accept  the  les- 
sons of  the  past  five  years.   (Applause) 

Now,  I  am  one  of  the  apparently  relatively 
few  people  who  think  that  President  John- 
son has  l>een  not  Just  a  good  President,  but 
an  extremely  good  President.  (Applause) 

May  I  say  to  you  I  have  no  subjective 
reasons  (or  saying  that.  I  don't  aspire  to  any- 
thing in  government.  I  was  flattered  once  and 
offered  a  Job  and  I  turned  It  down.  Beside.'^, 
he's  not  running  for  anything,  so  I  can't  be 
oampalgnlng  for  him.  In  fact.  I  couldn't  be 
making  this  speech  if  he  were  running  fc.r 
something. 

I  think  that  his  years  in  office  have  been 
extremely  rich  and  progressive  in  llbenil 
achievement.  I  think  that  those  years  have 
in  the  end  been  turned  Into  frustration  and 
Into  tragedy  by.  in  large  part,  by  the  efforts 
of  people  who  belong  to  his  own  party,  mainly 
liberal  Democrats. 

To  appreciate  his  achievements,  consider 
(or  a  moment  the  kind  of  government  our 
forefathers  willed  down  to  us.  We're  In  the 
habit  of  calling  the  Presidency  the  most  pow- 
erful office  in  the  world,  and  indeed.  In  the 
time  of  crisis,  a  President  has  unusual  pow- 
ers. Certainly  in  the  last  years  of  World  War 
I  the  man  who  possessed  the  most  arbitrary 
powers  was  not  the  Kaiser  of  Germany,  and 
up  to  his  demise,  the  Czar  of  Russia:  It  wa.s 
the  President  of  the  United  States  who  had 
the  arbitrary  powers.  But  crisis  Is  almost  un- 
important. It's  In  between  crises  that  life 
matters  so  much.  In  respect  to  carrying  out 
day-to-day  legislation  to  prevent  crises  from 
ever  arising,  the  American  Presidency  Is  the 
one — one  of  the  most  circumscribed  executive 
offices  that  any  nation  in  the  world  has. 

Our  Founding  Fathers  had  Just  defeated  a 
tyTanny  In  the  Revolutionary  War,  so  they 
put  abnormal  limits  on  executive  power. 
Then,  to  persuade  thirteen  sovereign  states 
to  Join  into  one  nation,  they  had  to  give  each 
one  a  range  of  congressional  vetoes  against 
central  action.  As  our  nation  expanded  from 
a  mere  coastal  strip  on  the  Atlantic  over  a 
diverse  continent,  the  vetoes  had  to  be  inten- 
slfled  as  the  diverse  regions  demanded  more 
autonomy.  And  then  as  our  nation  indus- 
trialized in  the  Civil  War  and  very  powerful 
private  Interests  grew  up,  those  interests, 
through  their  financial  power  and  influence 
upon  the  political  process,  were  able  to  in- 
tensify the  vetoes  .igalnst  taking  action  m 
our  government. 

The  result  Is  a  system  we  call  one  of  checks 
and  balances,  but  in  fact  It  would  better  bo 
called  a  system  of  inflnite  vetoes.  It's  a  sys- 
tem In  which  it's  very  easy  for  a  small  group, 
sometimes  even  (or  one  man.  to  prevent  ac- 
tion (rom  being  taken,  but  very  hard  for  a 
president  to  run  the  endless  gauntlet  <■.' 
vetoes  and  get  action  accomplished.  It's  .i 
system  In  which  the  shortest  path  between 
two  legislative  points  is  a  winding  tunnel 
It's  a  situation  in  which  if  a  president  wants 
to  be  effective  he  has  to  master  the  arts  of 
maneuver  and  lay  himself  open  to  the  charge 
of  creating  credibility  gaps. 

Consider  the  executive  of  almost  any  other 
country  you  can  think  of.  In  the  dictator 
countries  the  executive  has  all  the  power,  but 
think  of  a  democratic  country — Great  Britain. 
The  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain  has  the 
power  to  carry  out  his  program  of  action 
from  the  day  he  sets  foot  in  No.  10  Downing 
Street  until  the  day,  three  to  five  years  later, 
when  he  leaves.  He  can  act  every  day. 

By  contrast,  an  American  president  m.iy 
have  about  one  year  of  honeymoon  when 
Congress  may  acquiesce  in  some  action,  but 
then  the  system  of  vetoes  closes  in  on  him. 
We  have  a  regular  rhythm  in  American  poli- 
tics of  one  year  of  some  action,  then  three 
yearb.  or.  if  he's  re-elected,  seven  years  of 
stalemate  between  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive, in  which  nothing  is  done  and  the  prob- 
lems stay  there  unsolved. 

President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  al- 
lowed an  extended  honeymoon  due  to  a  great 
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internal  crisis  that  nobody  knew  how  to 
handle,  but  In  1937  the  system  cloeed  in  on 
him,  and  had  not  a  world  war  reopened  his 
[nances.  President  Roosevelt  would  be  in  a 
lar  less  elevated  position  in  the  esteem  of 
lilstory  than  he  is  today. 

President  Truman  was  (rozen  by  Con- 
■  TOSS  almost  his  entire  lime  in  office.  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  did  not.  I  think,  under- 
stand, and  he  did  not  try  to  be  an  activist 
president,  and  so  very  little  happened  except 
liat  which  I  think  the  Democrats,  and— 
primarily  I  think  the  Senate  Majority  Leader 
,if  that  time  Instituted,  but  it  wasn't  enough 
action,  and  it  was  in  tSiose  years  that  all  the 
locial  explosions  that  are  now  troubling  us 
iiegan  to  mature  and  to  fester. 

President  Kennedy  was  inaugurated  amid 
u-reat  hope  and  high  plans,  but  in  his  sixth 
inonth  in  office,  he  sturbled  over  the  Bay 
,.f  Pigs  crisis  and  never  really  recovered  his 
.^trlde.  So,  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  had 
ar.y  honeymoon  at  all. 

Incidentally,  one  of  the  great  psychological 
burdens  that  President  Johnson  has  had  to 
carry  has  been  the  legend  of  Camelot.  I  was 
\ery  strongly  for  President  Kennedy.  Nothing 
I  say  now  should  be  construed  as  being 
niallclous:  It  is  not.  I  want  to  tell  you  about 
■.he  real  situation  that  existed. 

A  belief  largely  created  by  liberal  Demo- 
crats that  the  Kennedy  years  were  rich  years 
of  achievement  and  popular  love  for  the 
I  hlef  is  a  false  impression. 

Let  me  read  to  you  what  Newsweek  had  to 
s.iy  when  he  ended  his  second  year  in  office. 
(President    Kennedy).    He    was    being    sub- 
jected   to    a    torrent    of    adverse    comment, 
quips,  scorn  and  ridicule,  much  of  it  wlth- 
erlngly  personal.  Not  since  the  days  of  FDR 
liad   the  level  of  attack  on  a  president,  his 
i.imily,  his  policies,  aeemed  quite  so  heated. 
.\ow,  legend  has  It,  the  Camelot  legend  has 
it.  that  Kennedy  wa*  the  master  of  foreign 
.itralrs,  which  Johnson  has  always  been  too 
.iwkward  to  handle.  But  listen  to  what  James 
ueston  said,  and  this  is  not  unique,  I  can 
iind  you  50  quotations  like  this.  What  James 
Ueston  said  at  the  beginning  of  Kennedy's 
l.ist  year  about  foreign  affairs:  "The  exuber- 
.int  optimism  of  the  first  months  of  the  Ken- 
i\edy  administration  haa  vanished.  There's  a 
leeling  that  events  are  controlling  man.  Both 
.it  home  and  abroad  the  president  is  in  trou- 
ble. He  Is  depressed.  He  thought  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1963,  still,  that  he  was  gaining  on 
history,  but  now  history  is  gaining  on  him." 
Shortly  before  President  Kennedy's  assas- 
bination,  the  legislative  process  was  totally 
stagnant.  Time  Magazine  said  of  Kennedy's 
last  Congress  that  (quote)  "It  was  the  long- 
est, most  tedious,  least  effective  first  session 
in  U.S,  history."  and  Walter  Llppmann  called 
It  "a   conspiracy   to   suspend   representative 
government." 

Now,  that  Is  a  much  more  accvirate  view 
of  what  happened  in  the  Kennedy  years  to  a 
very  fine  president  trying  extremely  hard,  a 
man  who  understood  the  problems  and  knew 
what  to  do;  that  la  a  much  more  accurate 
view  than  the  legend  of  Camelot  is,  and  it  is 
in  the  light  of  that  real  background,  not  the 
legendary  achievement  background  dreamed 
up  later,  that  Johnson's  succession  to  the  ol- 
ncc  has  to  be  Judged. 

So  many  things  began  to  happen:  the  con- 
flict that  prevented  federal  aid  to  education, 
which  we  needed  so  badly  for  20  years:  the 
confilct  between  parochial  and  public  schools 
was  resolved;  and  a  flood  of  education  legis- 
lation ensued;  a  civil  rights  act  that  Senator 
Mansfield,  a  Democratic  leader,  said  he 
couldn't  get  the  votes  to  pass,  an  act  that 
Senator  Dlrksen  said  he  would  refuse  to  vote 
(or,  that  act  was  passed  and  both  of  those 
Senators  came  to  support  It;  a  Cabinet  de- 
partment for  urban  affaire,  which  had  failed 
under  Kennedy,  was  created  under  Johnson. 
Of  course,  no  social  problem  was  solved  over- 
night; none  can  be.  That  Is  a  fact  which  the 
liberal  Democrats,  with  their  capacity  for  Il- 


lusions, seem  never  to  be  able  to  accept.  But 
a  host  of  social  programs,  impossible  to 
hoard,  did  go  onto  the  books. 

In  the  shortest  time  ever  permitted  a  vice- 
president  risen  to  the  office  of  president  (11 
months),  Johnson  went  to  the  polls  and 
won  a  landslide  victory.  Now,  too  much  is 
made  of  the  fact  that  Senator  Goldwater  was 
his  opponent  and  Senator  Goldwater  was 
unusually  easy  to  defeat.  Well,  in  fact,  the 
switch  of  Republicans  to  Johnson,  which 
created  that  landslide,  began  long  before 
anybody  knew  who  was  going  to  be  the 
nominee  of  the  Republican  Party. 

Mr.  Edwin  Nellan,  the  head  of  the  U.S. 
Cliamber  of  Conrxmerce,  came  to  the  White 
House  in  19C3,  after  Johnson  had  been  there 
two  months,  and  told  reporters,  "I  think  I'm 
going  to  vote  for  that  man." 

Henry  Ford  II.  announced  for  Johnson  in 
the  month  of  May  in  the  election  year  1964, 
and  that  was  Just  after  Governor  Rockefeller 
had  won  the  primaries  in  Oregon  and  it 
looked  as  though  Rockefeller,  not  Goldwater, 
was  going  to  be  the  nominee  of  the  Republi- 
can Party, 

So,  I  think  that  no  matter  who  ran  against 
him  that  landslide  victory  was  going  to  hap- 
pen. In  any  case,  on  the  basis  of  that  elec- 
tion came  a  bigger  flood  of  achievement,  the 
Voting  Rights  Act,  which  I  never  believed  it 
was  possible  to  pass  in  this  country,  and 
which  is  still  revolutionizing  our  lives,  was 
passed.  Medicare,  which  had  lai'.ed  so  often, 
was  passed.  The  War  on  Poverty,  the  much 
maligned  War  on  Poverty,  (and  if  >ou  want 
to  talk  about  that,  let's  do  It  in  the  question 
period),  was  passed  and  begun,  and  you  cun 
go  on  and  add  to  this  list  infinitely.  Alto- 
gether the  most  fantastic  record  ever  for  a 
single  presidency  was  written  mainly  in 
those  two  years. 

Now,  at  the  end  of  those  two  years  the 
miracles  stopped.  The  system  began  to  close 
in,  but  even  after  that,  for  a  couple  of  years, 
a  quite  respectable  legislation  was  passed, 
and  largely  due  to  the  action  of  this  extraor- 
din.-iry  man. 

In  the  realm  of  foreign  affairs.  President 
Johnson's  record  is  more  controversial,  but 
that's  inevitable  with  foreign  affairs.  In  for- 
eign affairs  there's  no  way  of  measuring  suc- 
cess. You  can  measure  success  in  economic 
affairs  by  the  unemployment  figures  going 
down  or  the  incomes  going  up.  You  can 
possibly  measure  the  success  of  a  secretary 
of  defense  by  how  much  he  can  increase 
fire  power  and  how  much  lower  the  cost  is 
and  so  on,  taut  in  foreign  affairs  there  aren't 
any  measurements. 

The — an  act  of  statecraft  may  take  years 
before  It  produces  all  its  results  and  it  be- 
comes clear  whether  that  act  was  wise  or 
not.  However,  the  results  of  many  of  John- 
son's acts  in  foreign  affairs  are  in  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  record  is  an  outstanding  one, 
Tlie  president  was  excoriated  for  the  Domini- 
can Republic  crisis,  but  now  its  seems  clear 
that  his  action  gave  that  volatile  Island  its 
first  strong  chance  for  stability  and  progress. 
His  action  in  the  Congo  crisis,  for  which 
he  was  belabored  terribly  in  the  United  Na- 
tions, helped  put  an  end  to  a  war  that  had 
been  dragging  on  for  years. 

In  the  Cyprus  crisis,  his  action  largely 
prevented  a  war  between  Greece  and  Turkey 
which  was  almost  inevitable.  We  tend  to  for- 
get now  that  It  subsided,  and  It  would  have 
wrecked  NATO,  and  I  could  go  on  and  add 
to  the  list. 

Now,  Viet  Nam  Is  far  the  most  con- 
troversial crisis  that  he's  had  to  deal  with 
and  I  will  be  very  glad  to  argue  about  it  with 
any  of  you  who  wishes  when  we  have  ques- 
tions, but  for  now  I  would  Just  like  to  say  a 
few  things, 

I  believe  that  the  President's  decision, 
made  so  reluctantly  by  this  man  who  hates 
war,  who  was  so  Interested  in  his  domestic 
program  and  nothing  else.  I  beUeve  that  that 
decision,  which  came  In  JiUy  of  1965,  to  in- 


tervene In  force,  was  almost  Inevitable.  I  be- 
lieve that  any  other  president  would  have 
had  to  do  it,  John  Kennedy  above  all,  and 
I  can  quote  you  words  from  Kennedy  that 
indicate  that. 

I  would  like  to  add  to  that  point  that  the 
long  hypercritical  debate  about  Viet  Nam  has 
produced  from  his  critics  not  a  single  realis- 
tic alternative  to  the  action  that's  been 
taken.  The  famous  enclave  plan  is.  on  a 
moment's  thought,  a  method  of  surrender. 
It  cannot  work. 

Most  of  the  other  alternatives  proposed 
have  amoiuited  simply  to  demands  that  the 
President  try  harder;  he  try  harder  either 
to  win  the  war  or  to  seek  a  peace,  but  there's 
really  been  no  different  course  of  action  of- 
fered by  the  critics. 

I  think  the  key  simple  fact  to  keep  in  mind 
in  respect  to  Viet  Nam  is  that  in  1965  the 
President  was  faced  with  a  situation  in 
which,  if  he  let  South  Viet  Nam  go.  irll  of 
Southeast  Asia  would  have  followed.  And 
this  is  not  a  domino  theory;  what  I'm  going 
to  tell  you  now  are  facts,  nobody  can  dis- 
pute them,  they  happened,  they're  on 
record. 

The  North  Vietnamese  in  1965  were  not 
only  on  the  brink  of  absorbing  South  Viet 
Nam,  they  were  advancing  in  and  had  taken 
two-thirds  of  neighboring  Laos.  They  had 
occupied  about  a  loiurth  of  neighboring 
Cambodia  and  could  obviously  have  the  rest 
whenever  they  wished  it. 

In  the  spring  of  1965,  Shen  Yl.  the  Chinese 
foreign  minister,  announced  publicly  that 
Thailand  was  the  next  target  and  within  a 
month,  indeed,  guerrilla  war  had  been 
launchd  in  Northeast  Thailand,  and  last,  the 
Thais,  In  a  police  action,  happened  to  kill 
the  leader  of  that  movement,  and  he  turned 
out  to  be  not  a  Thai,  but  a  North  Vietnamese 
officer. 

In  1965,  that  same  year,  Red  China  wiis 
pouring  arms  down  into  Indonesia,  into  the 
liands  of  the  Indonesian  Communist  Party, 
more  than  100 — it's  now,  we  can  tell,  more 
than  100,000  small  arms  were  imported  by 
the  CWnese — Indonesian  Communist  Party 
in  the  year  1965.  And,  sure  enough,  in  Sep- 
tember of  1965.  the  Communists  made  their 
bid  to  seize  that  country,  that  vast  .tchl- 
pelago,  which  Is  broad,  stretches  over  an  area 
as  broad  as  the  continental  United  States, 
and  guards  one  of  the  most  strategic  areas 
in  the  world. 

The  Communists  made  their  bid  in  Septem- 
ber 1965  to  seize  power.  The  fact  that  they 
failed  and  were  beaten  back  does  not  alter 
the  fact  that  their  intention  was  to  seize  con- 
trol of  all  Southeast  Asia. 

That  is  not  a  theory  there;  every  one  of 
those  is  facts. 

Tliis  is  possibly  theoretical:  I  believe  that 
Great  India  would  soon  had  been  outflanked 
and  the  Communists  would  have  applied  to 
it  the  same  disintegrative  pressures  that 
Hitler  applied  to  Czechoslovakia  once  he  had 
the  Sudeten  land,  and  we  know  from  the 
famine  ridden  condition  of  India  at  that 
time,  a  condition  which  has  now  been  lifted, 
that  India  probably  would  have  disinte- 
grated  under  pressure  at   that  time. 

That  was  the  prospect  the  President  faced 
and  that  is  the  prospect  that  my  friends,  or 
mv  ex-friends,  the  liberal  Democrats,  have 
never  honestiy  faced.  The  President  had  to 
intervene.  He  had  to  i^erform  for  Asia 
roughly  the  function  that  Churchill  per- 
formed for  Europe  in  1941:  hold  the  gate 
alone  until  the  region  can  gather  the 
strength   to   begin    to   organize   and   defend 

itself.  ^  ^.  ^  Ml, 

I  believe  that  perspective  and  history  will 
be  much  fairer  and  much  more  generous 
than  Johnson's  contemporaries  have  been 
in  judging  him  on  what  he  did,  most  unwill- 
ingly, in  Viet  Nam.   (Applause) 

SO  ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  believe  that 
up  until  the  last  two  years  the  Johnson 
record    has    been   tinique.    Beginnings    have 
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b«en   made   on   (very   sertoxu   problem   and 
great  advances  have  been  carried  out. 

Race  Is  a  prime  preoccupation  of  our  na- 
tion and  of  me,  espedaUy,  coming  from  the 
South  and  having  been  a  civil  rlgtata  fighter 
trotn  the  time  before  there  waa  any  civil 
rights  movemeait.  Well,  Johnaon  baa  done 
more  to  eaae  that  problem  than  any  or  aU 
of  the  preeldenta  of  the  paat  together. 
I  Applause) 

Tblnk  of  the  things  that  have  happened 
that  Just  were  not  possible,  the  things  that 
have  happened  In  four  years  due  to  bla 
own  action  or  due  to  a  climate  he  created; 
a  Negro  baa  been  appointed  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States:  a  Negro  has  been 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  by  a 
95'  white  electorate  In  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  that  nercr  happened  before, 
not  even  In  reconstruction:  a  Negro  has  won 
the  Oscar  for  the  Best  Acting:  our  Secre- 
tary of  State's  daughter  has  married  a  Negro. 
This  drastic  change  in  atmr«phere  has  been 
an  achievement  that  was  not  possible  until 
Johnson  maOm  It  possible,  and  these  are  not 
token  events. 

Negroes  are  getting  Into  colleges  and  rising 
into  the  middle  classes  at  a  greater  rate  now 
thAn  ever  before  In  our  history  Much  of  the 
trouble  in  the  cities  Is  not  symptomatic  of 
a  sick  'society,  as  so  many  people  have  said. 
It's  Indrcatlve  of  a  healthy  moving  society. 
Negroes,  for  the  first  time,  have  hope. 

Why,  when  I  left  the  South,  and.  Indeed, 
up  "Ul  a  few  years  ago.  they  were  In  a  state  of 
despair  They  wouldn't  act  because  they  knew 
there  was  no  hope,  but  now  they  know  there's 
hope.  They  want  the  hopes  realized  faster. 
So,  many  of  them  are  rebelling  to  try  to  end 
300  years  of  suppression  and  oppression  more 
quickly,  but  I  ttunk  those  are  signs  of  success 
and  not  of  failure. 

I  wish  I  had  time  to  go  into  how  the  Presi- 
dent has  achieved  these  advances,  because 
the  public  doesn't  know  a  lot  about  It,  and 
it's  a  very  interesting  and  unique  system  of 
executive  leadership  that  he  has  applied. 

I  can  J\ist  mention  that  no  president  has 
ever  cast  so  wide  a  net  to  get  information  and 
recommendations.  He  sends  out  his  aides  all 
over  the  nation,  to  campuses  and  to  orga- 
nisations every  spring.  He  solicits  ideas  from 
individuals,  and  by  summer  you've  got  a 
whole  flood  of  paper  coming  into  the  White 
House,  and  this  Is  gradually  screened  out 
until  he  has  a  practical  program  to  use.  and 
It's  never  been  done  before.  Never  ttave  so 
many  opinion  makers  been  invited  into  the 
White  House  to  talk  with  the  president. 

Mrs  Johnson  once  said  that  the  White 
House  Is  like  one  big  unending  semipar:  one 
room  full  of  labor  leaders  the  President's 
talking  to.  another  room  full  of  business 
leaders  the  Cablnrtff  Is  briefing  and  the  Presi- 
dent will  Later  talk  to  them,  and  another 
room  being  set  up  for  a  press  conference  with 
the  press.  So.  she  has  to  have  her  meetings 
more  often  than  not  outside  on  the  lawn  be- 
cause there's  no  room  available. 

Once  legislation  is  proposed  by  this  process 
of  gathering  recommendations,  a  massive 
campaign  of  persuading  Congress,  a  campaign 
that  has  never  happened  before,  begins. 
Under  FDR  the  average  Member  of  Congress 
saw  his  president  once  a  year  for  a  handshake 
and  a  kind  word  alter  standing  in  line  at  a 
reception  at  the  White  House  in  the  week 
Congress  met.  Now  the  Congress— the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  herded  in  In  groups  of 
50  men  quite  often  in  the  year.  They're 
invited  to  come  in  smaller  groups  for  parties 
Vvhich  senerally  end  up  with  talks  and  they're 
invited  in  individually  There  has  never  been 
sj  intense  a  process  of  persuasion  before. 

I  dont  want  to  take  up  too  much  time 
t  liking.  I  want  to  have  plenty  of  time  for 
questions  and  so  on.  So.  I  want  to  cut  these 
r<;marks  short. 

I  Just  want  to  say  to  you  that  thU  most 
fnatful  and  hopeful  process,  our  first  chanc* 


In  a  very  long  time  to  catch  up  on  too  lone 
delayed  arrears  of  social  action,  has  been 
brought  to  an  end  by  a  host  of  factors,  but 
I'm  afraid  I  have  to  say  that  the  chief  among 
those  factors  is  the  cltnMte  of  hostile  opinion 
created  mostly  by  the  articulate,  eloquent 
liberal  Democrats. 

Books  like  that  of  Arthur  Schleslnger  with 
a  high  fictional  content  (laughter)  aimed  to 
damage  Johnaon,  aimed  especlslly  to  damag* 
Johnson:  books  like  WlUiam  Manchester's, 
replete  with  provable  errors  (and  I  won't  use 
a  stronger  term  than  that)  about  President 
Johnson's  behavior  at  the  time  of  the 
aasassinstion:  books  like  Robert  SherriU's 
vicious  greed.  "The  Accidental  President"; 
not  to  mention  Mrs.  Evelyn  Lincoln's  wildly 
false  little  volume.  "Kennedy  and  Johnson"; 
a  flood  of  mag.-uilne  articles  and  speeches  by 
men  like  Ken  Oalbraith  and  Joseph  Rauh: 
articles  on  the  so-called  credibility  gap.  pub- 
lished in  the  Progressive  magazine:  public 
campaigns  like  those  (I  have  to  say  this)  of 
the  late  Dr.  King  and  of  Or.  Spock.  not  to 
mention  that  continuing  and  enduring  cam- 
paign of  Senator  Pulbrlght  and  his  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  all  these  others 
which  have  stimulated  the  demonstrations 
which  in  the  end  virtually  prevented  the 
President  of  the  Umted  States  from  going 
out  among  the  people  to  defend  his  promises. 

I  think  that  the  question  these  flve  years 
raise  is  whether  It  Is  possible  for  a  liberal 
Democratic  president  to  exist  and  to  act  and 
to  do  something  about  our  urgent  problems 
in  the  face  of  the  mental  habits  of  bis  own 
natural  supporters,  the  liberal  Oemocrau. 

No  matter  who  la  elected,  we  are  unlikely 
again  soon  to  have  as  effective  an  executive 
as  the  one  who  Is  now  leaving  office.  Gene  Mc- 
Carthy is  an  extremely  attractive  man  and  I 
think  very  highly  of  him.  but  I  doubt  that 
the  force  Is  there  to  deal  with  this  awful 
system  of  vetoes  we've  got  once  he's  in  office. 
Robert  Kennedy's  a  terrific  campaigner,  but 
If  elected  he's  Ukcly  to  have  very  little  lever- 
age with  that  tough  Congress.  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey may  do  better  because  he's  had  more 
experience,  but  he  has  been  tarred  In  the 
same  way  Johnson  has  and  there  Is  a  founda- 
tion there  for  proceeding  with  the  Job  and 
wrecking  him.  as  Johnson  has  been  wrecked, 
and  I'm  afraid,  mainly  by  bis  supporters,  by 
the  men  who  should  be  his  supporters. 

I  believe  that  the  key  to  success  In  meeting 
our  problems  at  home  and  keeping  peace 
abroad  may  rest  less  with  the  broad  elec- 
torate, whom  everyone  Is  wooing  now  in 
campaigns,  and  more  with  those  who 
dominate  the  process  of  creating  a  national 
mental  climate.  Unless  they  learn  respon- 
sibility, which  they  have  not  shown  these 
flve  years;  unless  they  show  an  Intellectual 
depth,  which  they  have  not  manifested  In 
these  years:  unless  they  begin  to  divest  them- 
selves of  the  curious  conformlsm  to  their 
relatively  small  and  Inbred  group;  unless 
these  things  happen.  I  do  not  believe  we're 
going  to  meet  our  problems  either  at  home 
or  abroad. 

I'm  sorry  to  strike  the  note  I  have  tonight, 
but  I  believe  It  strongly  after  doing  a  year  of 
research  on  these  flve  years  and  I  will  b« 
glad  to  try  to  answer  any  questions  or  meet 
any  arguments  and  I  thank  you  for  yotir 
kindness   in   letting   me  talk.    (Applause) 


WE  REAP  WHAT  WE  SOW— THE  PER- 
MISSIVE SOCIETY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  trom 
Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Smith]  is  recognized  for 
80  minutes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  will  not  take  the  full  60  minutes, 
but  I  have  picked  this  time  In  order  to 
address  myself  to  a  few  matters  that  I 
believe  need  to  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  of  the  House,  and 
discussed. 

This  morning,  Jime  24,  1968,  I  have 
written  a  letter  to  Attorney  General 
Ramsey  Clark,  as  follows: 

JUNS  34,   1968. 
Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clakx, 

Justice  Department, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Attobnxt  Oenesal  Clabk:  In  the 
June  24th  Issue  of  the  Washington  Post, 
there  Is  a  page  one  article  written  by  Paul 
W.  Valentine,  concerning  the  planned  protCFt 
march  of  the  Southern  ChrUtlan  Leadership 
Conference  on  the  Capitol. 

In  the  article.  Mr.  Valentine  states  that 
"Federal  Officials"  are  giving  "campaigners 
a  limited  period  of  time  to  move  out  of  the 
site"  of  Resurrection  City.  The  article  further 
states  that  "Informal  negotiations  have  been 
going  on  to  arrange  a  withdrawal — Including 
the  tactic  of  mass  arrests  at  the  Capitol— 
that  can  be  handled  in  a  mutually  desired 
non-violent   manner." 

I  would  appreciate  a  prompt  reply  from 
your  offices  as  to  what  negotiations  have 
been  undertaken  by  members  of  the  Justlco 
Department  or  ether  government  officials  in 
regard  to  "mass  arrests"  of  demonstrator.s 
on  a  'mutually  agreed"  manner.  It  seem.s 
almost  Incomprehensible  to  me  that  the 
Justice  Department  would  condone  the 
breaking  of  any  laws  in  order  to  permit  the 
arrests  of  lawbreakers.  Laws  are  meant  to 
be  preventive,  not  the  mechanism  for  causing 
a  citizen's  arrest. 

The  concept  that  any  agency  of  govern- 
ment would  assist,  through  negotiation  or 
any  other  medium  the  organized  breaking  of 
any  law.  Is  wholly  Incompatible  with  our 
concept  of  organizer  society.  I  would  appre- 
ciate a  prompt  reply  to  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

James  V.  SiirrH, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Americans  young  and  old 
alike,  are  presented  with  the  spectacle 
of  a  world  in  foment  and  strife,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  Our  internal  disorders 
compare  in  nature  to  the  Civil  War  era. 
where  citizen  and  neighbor  were  engulfed 
in  a  holocaust  that  wreaked  untold  suf- 
fering and  saw  the  ideals  of  some  perish 
in  the  dust.  But  this  Nation  resolved  this 
controversy  and  moved  on  to  greater  ob- 
jectives. The  major  difficulties  of  our 
day  are  being  treated  by  this  administra- 
tion with  gradlose  schemes  costing  bil- 
lions of  taxpayers'  dollars  and  they  have 
met  with  dismal  failure  in  all  too  many 
cases. 

The  poverty  program  is  not  the  least 
among  the  prodigious  adventures  of  the 
Great  Society.  Since  the  inception  of  the 
wai-  on  poverty  in  1965,  over  S5.67  billion 
have  been  poured  into  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity.  In  response,  its  ad- 
herents have  actively  engaged  in  the 
destruction  of  oiu*  major  cities,  given 
quick  and  exaggerated  denials  of  any 
criticism  through  Its  vast  public  rela- 
tions machine,  actively  engaged  In  parti- 
san politics,  and  lost  the  faith  of  the  poor. 

The  so-called  Poor  Peoples'  March  Is 
In  part  an  exhibition  of  a  type  of  move- 
ment by  some  to  affect  legislation  by  in- 
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timldatlon  and  to  subvert  the  channels 
of  Government,  which.  If  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed unchecked,  will  destroy  our  Govern- 
ment as  we  have  known  it.  Certain  of 
these  leaders  seem  to  know  "everything 
.about  everything"  and  the  'value  of  no- 
thing." Self-appointed  "saviours"  of  var- 
ious causes  are  a  "dime  a  dozen";  and 
often  references  are  made  to  "power" 
that  can  be  gained  if  only  adherents  will 
rally  to  the  fore. 

It  seems  to  me  the  kind  of  "power"  we 
need  most  is  the  recognition  for  the  need 
for  leadership  by  the  duly  elected  officials 
in  those  echelons  of  Government  which 
have  the  responsibility  for  striking  ahead 
and  acting  forcefully  during  this  period 
of  stagnation. 

Recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
have,  in  my  opinion,  run  afoul  of  the  in- 
tentions of  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  must  be  brought  into  serious 
question.  It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  provide 
foregiveness  for  an  Attorney  General 
who  seemingly  is  unwilling  to  set  the 
scene  for  law  and  order.  One  of  the  su- 
preme tests  of  our  day  is  found  in  the 
dire  need  to  make  necessary  changes  in 
our  society  while  preserving  the  consti- 
tutional design  of  our  Government.  I  of- 
ten find  myself  in  disagreement  with  the 
programs  and  opinions  of  the  executive 
branch,  with  my  coller.sues  in  the  House 
and  Senate,  and  with  the  Supreme 
Court;  but  I  do  wholeheartedly  endorse 
the  system  in  principle  which  has  served 
us  so  well  for  so  many  years. 
As  the  Inspired  writer  stated: 
We  cannot  take  fire  Into  our  bosom  and 
our  clothes  be  not  burned. 


our  streets  with  impunity.  Some  in  high 
positions  are  aghast  that  the  citizenry 
is  undertaking  to  arm  Itself  in  the  ap- 
parent absence  of  a  confident  alterna- 
tive. I  ask.  "What  else  could  you  expect 
during  this  vacuum  of  leadership,  where 
rioters  and  looters  have  the  foreknowl- 
edge that  they  will  not  be  dealt  with 
firmly?"  And  so  we  see  the  consequences 
of  the  breakdown  of  civil  law.  Toynbee 
said: 

All  that  is  necessary  for  evil   to  triumph 
is  for  good  men  to  do  nothing. 


Neither  can  we  give  this  Nation  over 
to  the  dissident  forces  whose  main  ob- 
jective is  to  gain  some  selfish  end.  As 
we  have  laws  in  the  land,  we  must  in- 
sist they  all  be  obeyed.  We  cannot  peace- 
fully tolerate  those  who  obey  the  laws 
they  feel  obliged  to  recognize  while  re- 
jecting the  laws  that  create  for  them 
some  inconvenience. 

We  must  reemphasize  the  great  truth, 
collectively   and   individually,   that   we 
"reap  what  we  sow."  To  violate  the  laws 
of  soimd  economics  is  to  reap  insolvency 
and  bankruptcy.  I  should  hope  that  our 
present  fiscal  crisis  is  sufficient  evidence 
on  this  point.  To  permit  the  able-bodied 
to  sur\ive  on  the  toil  and  sweat  of  others 
is  to  reap  a  generation  who  want  some- 
thing for  nothing.  I  trust  that  recent 
conversation  regarding  a  guaranteed  an- 
nual income  is  ample  proof  of  this  truth. 
The  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  on  Monday,  June  17,  1968,  stated 
that  an  adulteress  woman,  however  de- 
praved and  destitute   of  principle  she 
may  be,  cannot  be  denied  welfare  sup- 
port and  may  continue  to  disgrace  her- 
self, her  children,  her  commxmity,  and, 
indeed,  the  whole  of  administrative  gov- 
ernment itself.  Where  could  we  find  a 
clearer  living  example  that  it  does  not 
pay  to  violate  the  moral  code.  'What  can 
these  children  possibly  be  like  when  they 
reach    maturity,    reared    under    these 
circumstances?  I  remember  an  old  say- 
ing from  my  section  of  the  coimtry,  "If 
father  curses  the  horses  in  the  fields. 
Junior  will  curse  the  cows  at  milking 
time."  Enough  said. 
Miu-derers.  thieves,  and  rapists  roam 


And  do  we  not  remember  a  scene  in 
the  long  ago  where  certain  of  the  leader- 
ship "fiddled"  while  their  city  burned? 
Yes,  the  unwillingness  and  inability  of 
this  administration  to  act  forthrlghtly 
is  sowing  seeds  that  can  only  reap  bitter 
herbs. 

Many  of  my  constituents  are  astounded 
by  the  immoral  trend  that  seems  to  be 
infecting  our  social  structure.  It  is  little 
wonder  when  we  see  the  "bill  of  fare" 
that  is  exploited  on  the  silver  screen  and 
various  other  media  depicting  violence 
and  illicit  relations  laced  with  the  prod- 
uct of  perverted  minds.  Of  course,  this 
type  of  enterprise  could  not  flourish  if 
the  public  would  not  pay  its  way;  but  I 
believe  this  Congress  should  act  more 
firmly  to  control  this  menace  at  the  ear- 
liest time  possible. 

I  believe  some  of  these  facts  give  added 
warning  that  the  greatest  danger  Amer- 
ica faces  is  that  which  is  from  within 
and  that  we  had  best  be  about  this  busi- 
ness lest  we  fall  prey  to  the  predictions 
made  for  us  by  the  Communists.  As  is  also 
stated  in  the  Bible : 

Righteousness  exalteth  the  nation,  but  sin 
is  a  reproach  to  any  people. 

The  following  is  a  quotation  from  Pla- 
to's The  Republic : 

All  forms  of  government  destroy  them- 
selves by  carrying  their  basic  principles  to 
excess  The  first  form  is  monarchy,  whose 
principle  is  unity  of  rule.  Carried  to  excess, 
the  rule  is  too  unified.  A  monarch  takes  too 
much  power.  The  aristocracy  rebel  and  es- 
tablish an  aristocracy  whose  main  principle 
is  that  selected  families  rule.  Carried  to  ex- 
cess, somewhat  large  numbers  of  able  men 
are  left  out.  the  middle  classes  Join  them  in 
rebellion,  and  they  establish  a  democracy 
whose  principle  is  liberty.  That  principle, 
too.  is  carried  to  excess  in  the  course  of 
time.  The  democracies  become  too  free,  in 
politics  and  economics,  in  morals,  even  in 
literature  and  art,  until  at  last  even  the 
puppy  dogs  in  our  homes  rise  on  their  hind 
legs  and  demand  their  rights  .  .  .  Disorder 
grcws  to  such  a  point  that  a  society  will 
abandon  all  its  liberty  to  anyone  who  can 
restore  order. 


and  moved  forward  during  our  history. 
Such  positive  approaches  as  the  Human 
Investment  Act,  the  manpower  retrain- 
ing law.  expanded  educational  guaran- 
tees such  as  the  National  Defense  Act, 
the  further  development  of  the  social  se- 
curity system  have  provided  definite  ex- 
amples of  creative  effort  to  get  us  back  on 
the  road  to  progress.  The  answers  are 
basic  and  fundamental;  they  ultimately 
deal  in  spiritual  and  moral  renewal.  We 
need  to  arise  and  grasp  the  principles 
contained  in  the  book  of  inspiration  and 
to  stop  looking  for  our  answers  to  be  sup- 
plied by  a  computer  or  by  politicians, 
whose  conduct  and  objectives  are  of 
doubtful  purpose  and  lacking  in  leader- 
ship. 


ACA  lOTH  ANNIVERSARY 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  June  27,  1968,  marks  the  lOth  an- 
niversary of  the  Americans  for  Constitu- 
tional Action.  During  these  past  10  years, 
the  ACA  has  done  much  to  alert  more 
people  to  significant  issues. 

All  too  often,  people  are  urged  to  fol- 
low the  prevailing  dogma  without  analyz- 
ing its  underlying  rationale  or  its  prac- 
ticality. Far  too  many  people  are  led  to 
believe  in  the  infallibility  of  the  Federal 
Government.  The  ACA,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  stood  up  to  those  who  pro- 
claim what  are  the  fashionable  liberal 
beliefs.  By  presenting  contrary  argu- 
ments, the  ACA  often  sheds  light  on  con- 
troversial issues  and  thereby  enables  our 
democracy  to  function  more  effectively. 
Unless  all  arguments  are  considered  be- 
fore making  a  decision,  particularly  a  de- 
cision which  can  affect  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans, our  democracy  falters.  We  ought 
not  to  accept  ideas  on  faith.  We  ought 
only  to  act  from  understanding  ba.sed  on 
a  careful  study  of  all  arguments. 

The  ACA  has  done  much  to  contribute 
to  the  understanding  of  many  issues. 
They  have  much  to  be  proud  of.  I,  for 
one,  welcome  their  contribution. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  who  desire  to  do  so  may  have  5 
legislative  days  in  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  my  special 
order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Tliere  v/as  no  objection. 


But  who  reads  Plato  anymore.  What  is 
past  is  prolog;  and  if  we  are  to  chart  a 
safe  and  progressive  course  in  the  re- 
maininc  part  of  this  20th  century,  we  had 
best  attempt  to  understand  history  more 
fully  and  realize  that,  although  sophisti- 
cation and  technology  have  thrust  us  far 
ahead  in  many  fields,  man  is  essentially 
the  same  in  nature  as  he  was  a  few  thou- 
sand years  ago.  The  approach  to  the  an- 
swers to  many  of  our  social  and  economic 
problems  are  not  really  so  difficult.  They 
consist  of  constructive  step-by-step  so- 
lutions that  allow  American  initiative 
and  enterprise  to  meet  these  problems 
just  as  successfully  as  we  have  met  them 


FTTRTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  further  message  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  was  com- 
municated to  the  Hou.se  by  Mr.  Geisler. 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed 
the  House  that  on  June  22,  1968,  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 
On  June  22,  1968: 

H.R.  2709.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Suh  Yoon 

Sup:  ,     ^  ■„ 

H.R.  4030.  An   act   for   the   relief   of  Yong 

ChinSager:  ^     „  „      ., 

H.R.  4370.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sandy 
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KyrUcoulA  Ocorgopoulos  knd  Anthony  0«ar- 
gopoultw: 

H  R.  7043.  An  Mt  for  tlM  relief  of  Dr.  Jom 
Del  Rio: 

H.R.  7431.  An  kct  for  the  relief  of  Ollmer 
County.  0»  ; 

H  R  8241.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  VJctorlno 
Severe  Blanco; 

H  R  13039  An  act  to  remove  certain  limi- 
tations on  ocean  cruises: 

H  R.  13439  An  act  to  correct  and  improve 
the  Canal  Zone  Code,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R.  15190  An  act  to  amend  sections  3  and 
4  of  the  act  approved  September  22.  19«4  (78 
Stat.  990) .  providing  for  an  investigation  and 
study  to  determine  a  site  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  sea-level  canal  connecting  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  Oceans; 

H  R.  154«2.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lennart 
Crordon  Langhorne;  and 

HR  15591.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pfc. 
John  Patrick  CoUopy.  USS1«15166. 


MESSAGE    PROM    THE    PRESIDENT 
OP   THE    UNITED   STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr.  Al- 
BoiT) .  The  Chair  lays  before  the  House  a 
messa^  from  the  President  of  the  United 

Of  a fpc 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamen- 
tary Inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman will  state  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Chair  is  it  necessary  that  a 
Presidential  message  when  delivered  in 
writing  be  presented  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  Immediately  or  could  it  be  held 
until  the  next  legislative  day? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  advise  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman that  when  the  House  is  In  session, 
a  message  from  the  Preident  is  laid  be- 
fore the  House. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry,  is  this  done  by 
tradition,  at  the  will  of  the  Chair,  or  is 
It  supported  by  a  rule  of  the  House? 

The  SPE.\KER  pro  tempore.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  the  custom  of  the  House  and 
the  provisions  of  the  constitution. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  further  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

Could  the  Chair  advise  the  Members 
of  the  House  as  to  the  subject  of  this 
particular  message,  arriving  at  4:45  In 
the  evening? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  It  relates 
to  the  matter  of  flreamis  legislation. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  my  opinion 
the  Members  of  the  House  should  hear 
anything  that  is  this  important  and  I 
make  a  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evident- 
ly, a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.  206  I 

Anderson.  Blanton  Carey 

Tenn.  Blatnlk  Celler 

Andrew*.  Boland  Chamberlain 

N.  Dak.  Bolton  Clark 

A:>hbrook  Bow  Cleveland 

Ashley  Brademas  Conyers 

Baring  Braaoo  Oorman 

Barrett  Broomfleld  Cramer 

BattlQ  Brown,  OaUf .  Cunningham 

Bell  Bush  Dawson 

BevUl  Button  de  la  Oarza 

Blackburn  CabeU  DeUenback 


Podell 

Pool 

Purcell 

QuUlen 

Rarick 

Rasnlck 

Roblaon 

Ronan 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

St  Germain 

Baylor 

Sohndeberg 

Scheiier 

Schwelker 

Selden 

Shipley 

Snyder 

Stratton 

Stubbleneld 

Siilllvnn 

Teaitue,  Calif. 

Teagxie,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson.  Oa. 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Tleman 

Utt 

W.itklns 

Whalley 

WlLson,  Bob 

Wolff 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr. 
Albert  I.  On  this  rollcall  304  Members 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


Denney 

Hen<Seraon 

Dent 

Holland 

Dlggs 

Howard 

DtnKelt 

Runt 

Dole 

Jones.  Mo. 

Donohue 

Jonas.  N  C. 

Dorn 

K.irsten 

Btlmondaon 

Karth 

Idwards.  Calif. 

Kee     . 

Edward.1.  La. 

Kelly 

Eilberg 

Kornoi-ay 

Brlenborn 

Kupforman 

E«rh 

Lloyd 

Everett 

LonB.  La. 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

LiikoriB 

Parbeteln 

McCarthy 

Pino 

McBwen 

Flood 

McPall 

Poley 

McMillan 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Madden 

Fount.iln 

Mathlas,  Md. 

Gardner 

May 

Gettys 

MesklU 

Cialmo 

Mlnshall 

Gibbons 

Moorhead 

Giibser 

Murphy,  N.T 

Gurney 

Nedzl 

Hanna 

Nelsen 

Hansen.  Idaho 

NIX 

Hansen,  Wash. 

O-Hara.  HI 

Hardy 

O-Hara,  Mich 

Hawkins 

Phllbin 

THE  PEOPLES  RIGHT  TO  PROTEC- 
TION—MESSAGE FROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
iH.  DOC.  NO   332)  | 

The  SPE.-KKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert  ' .  The  Clerk  will  read  the  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  read  and, 
together  with  the  accompanying  papers, 
without  objection,  referred  by  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Albert)  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and 
ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Within  the  hour,  in  some  city  in  Amer- 
ica, a  gun  shot  will  ring  out.  And  some- 
one will  fall  dead  or  wounded. 

Unless  we  act  purposefully  to  prevent 
it.  reckless  and  wild  gunfire  will  be  heard 
again — tomorrow,  the  day  after,  and  all 
the  days  to  follow 
— as  it  was  last  Tuesday,  when  a  71- 
year  old  gas  station  attendant  was 
shot  to  death  in  the  couise  of  a  $75 
armed  robbei-y: 
— as  it  was  last  Wednesday,  in  Grace- 
ville.  Florida,  when  a  mental  patient 
shot  a  three-year  old  boy  through 
the  back  of  the  head : 
— as  it  was  last  Thursday,  in  Chicago, 
when  a  young  man  was  killed  and 
three    others    Injured    by    shotgun 
blasts  fired  by  a  band  of  roving  teen- 
agers. 
These  tragedies  are  imbedded  in  the 
grim  statistics  of  death  and  destruction 
at  gun  point.  The  terrible  toll  is  rising. 
The  latest  report  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau   of     Investigation     documents     a 
shocking  increase  in  crimes  where  deadly 
weapons  are  the  instruments  of  violence. 
In  1967.  there  were: 
— 7.700  murders  with  guns.  In   1966 

there  were  6,500. 
— 55,000     aggravated     assaults     with 
guns.  In  1966  there  were  43,000. 


— Over  71,000  robberies  with  guns.  In 
1966  there  were  60,000. 

It  took  this  country  nearly  two  cen- 
turies to  respond  to  the  danger  of  guns 
in  criminal  and  incompetent  hands.  The 
first  Federal  action  came  in  the  early 
1930'.s,  when  the  Congress  enacted  safe- 
guards controlling  the  use  of  sawed-ofT 
shotguns  and  submachine  guns  to  answer 
the  public  indignation  and  fear  arising 
out  of  organized  gang  wars  in  the  cities. 

But  very  little  was  done  in  the  next 
three  decades,  while  the  velocity  of  speed- 
ing bullets  exacted  their  deadly  toll  across 
America.  Alone  among  the  modem  na- 
tions of  the  world,  we  remained  without 
the  gun  control  laws  that  other  countries 
accept  as  an  elementary  need  and  con- 
dition of  life.  We  can  see  the  difference  in 
the  last  reported  comparisons  of  homi- 
cides by  gunfire.  Out  of  15  countries  re- 
porting, the  U.S.  ranked  worst — with  a 
rate  of  2.7  gun  murders  per  100,000  popu- 
lation. Here  are  some  of  the  statistics: 

—2.7  for  the  U.S.— .03  in  the  Nether- 
lands, and  .04  in  Japan. 

—2.7  for  the  U.S.— .05  in  England  and 
Wales. 

—2.7  for  the  U.S.— .12  in  West  Ger- 
many and  .70  in  Italy. 

— 2.7  for  the  U.S.— .52  in  Canada  and 
.26  in  Belgium. 

Since  I  first  became  President.  I  have 
fought  for  strong  gun  control  laws. 

Now — at  long  last — we  have  begun  to 
move. 

When  I  signed  the  Safe  Streets  Act  last 
week.  America  took  the  first  major  step 
to  control  deadly  firearms.  TTiat  measure 
outlawed  the  interstate  traffic  in  hand- 
guns and  prohibited  the  sale  of  these 
small  and  lethal  weapons  to  minors. 

We  are  now  within  sight  of  the  second 
major  step — the  control  of  interstate 
traffic  in  shotguns,  rifles  and  ammuni- 
tion, as  I  requested  of  the  Congress  on 
June  6.  I  hope  the  Congress  will  move 
with  the  greatest  speed  to  complete  its 
action  on  this  proposal  for  protection. 

But  even  before  that  step  is  flnall.v 
completed,  we  must  look  to  the  next  ad- 
vance for  the  safety  of  the  American 
people. 

With  the  enactment  of  these  measures. 
we  will  have  constructed  the  Nation's 
first  foundation  upon  which  the  States 
can  build  and  develop  their  own  gun  con- 
trol laws.  Without  this  bulwark  of  inter- 
state protection,  even  the  best  State  lavs 
would  be  exercises  in  futility. 

To  assure  the  protection  of  our  people. 
Federal  law  needs  two  additional  rein- 
forcements: 

— A  national  registration  of  all  fire- 
arms, both  those  already  in  private 
hands  and  those  acquired  in  the 
future. 

— Federal  licensing  of  all  possessors 
of  firearms  in  those  States  whose 
laws  fail  to  meet  minimum  Federal 
standards. 

Registration  and  licensing  have  long 
been  an  accepted  part  of  daily  life  in 
America.  Automobiles,  boats — even  dogs 
and  bicycles  in  many  communities — are 
commonly  registered.  Our  citizens  must 
get  licenses  to  fish,  to  hunt,  and  to  drive. 
Certainly  no  less  should  be  required  for 
the  possession  of  lethal  weapons  that 
have  caused  so  much  horror  and  heart- 
break in  this  country.  Surely  the  slight 
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inconvenience  for  the  few  is  minimal, 
when  measured  against  protection  for 

all 


/  propose,  first,  the  national  registra- 
tion of  every  gun  in  America. 

There  are  now  more  firearms  than 
families  in  America.  The  estimates  range 
between  50  and  100  million  guns  in  this 
country.  Last  year  more  than  3  million 
■uns  were  added  to  private  stocks,  build- 
ing a  massive  arsenal  which  arms  the 
murderer  and  the  robber. 

Registration  will  tell  us  how  many 
uuns  there  are.  where  they  are.  and  in 
whose  hands  they  are  held. 

Car  registration  has  been  the  major 
factor  in  solving  hit-and-run  auto 
deatlis.  The  new  NaUonal  Crime  Infor- 
mation Center,  operated  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  has  already  be- 
gun to  compile  and  computerize  data  on 
stolen  automobiles,  stolen  guns,  fugitives 
from  justice,  and  other  criminal  activi- 
ties. ^     ^    . 

Now  for  the  first  time,  computer  tech- 
nology has  made  the  national  registra- 
tion of  guns  practical  and  workable.  The 
registration  of  guns  can  be  fed  into  a 
computer  bank  at  the  National  Crime 
Information  Center.  Through  this  sys- 
tem the  owner  of  a  gun  anywhere  in  the 
country  can  be  identified  in  a  matter  of 
seconds. 

Second,  I  propose  that  every  individual 
in  this  country  be  required  to  obtain  a 
license  before  he  is  entrusted  with  a  gun. 
Every  murder  by  gunfire  is  a  criminal 
confrontation  in  which— by  design  or 
through  a  conspiracy  of  events— the 
criminal  faces  his  victim  through  the 
telescope  cross-hairs  of  a  rifle  or  over 
the  barrel  of  a  pistol.  An  inflamed  mo- 
ment seizes  the  criminal's  mind,  and  his 
finger  presses  the  trigger. 

We  may  never  be  able  to  keep  that 
criminal  mind  from  erupting  Into  vio- 
lence but  we  can  stay  the  finger  that 
squeezes  the  trigger— by  keeping  the  gun 
out  of  the  murderer's  hand. 

The  surest  route  to  accomplish  this  Is 
to  require  every  person  who  wants  a  gun 
to  be  licensed,  first  proving  that  he 
meets  the  qualifications. 

The  initiative  for  licensing  should,  of 
course,  rest  with  the  States  for  there 
licensing  can  most  effectively  be  earned 
out.  Some  States  have  already  enacted 
comprehensive  licensing  laws  which  pre- 
vent the  vicious,  the  Irresponsible  and 
the  insane  from  acquiring  firearms.  In 
New  Jersey,  for  example,  which  has  had 
a  licensing  law  for  only  a  short  period 
of  time,  over  1.500  disqualified  persons 
liave  been  denied  access  to  lethal  weap- 
ons.  And  States  which  have  licensing 
requirements  have  lower  homicide  rates. 
The  States  are  now  working  on  model 
r  un  control  laws  through  a  special  com- 
mittee of   the   National  Association  of 
.\ttomeys  General,  the  National  Council 
of  State  Governments,  and  the  National 
Governors  Conference.  I  have  urged  that 
their  work  be  expeditiously  pursued. 

To  assure  uniformity  and  adequate 
protection,  the  law  I  propose  would 
establish  minimum  Federal  Ucenslng 
standards.  These  would  prevent  firearms 
from  being  sold  to  or  possessed  by  crim- 


inals, dope  addicts,  alcoholics,  the  men- 
tally ill,  and  any  others  whose  possession 
of  guns  would  be  harmful  to  the  public 
health,  safety  or  welfare. 

The  Federal  licensing  law  would  go 
Into  effect  only  In  those  States  without 
at  least  comparable  standards,  and  only 
after  the  States  have  been  given  an  op- 
portunity to  act  first. 

I  call  upon  every  Governor  and  State 
legislature  to  move  as  rapidly  as  they 
can  to  enact  forceful  laws  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  people. 

Nothing  in  these  proposals  will  im- 
pair the  legitimate  ownership  or  use  of 
guns  in  this  country.  In  other  countries 
which   have  sensible   laws,   the  hunter 
and  the  sportsman  thrive.  Tliese  meas- 
ures will  entail  no  more  Inconvenience 
for  the  gun  owner  than  dog  tags  or  au- 
tomobile   license    plates    pose    for    any 
citizen.  Nor  are  they  threats  to  the  mys- 
tique of  manhood,  or  to  the  heritage  of 
our    people.    Only   the   potential   mur- 
derer's chance  to  kill  and  only  the  po- 
tential robber's  chance  to  terrorize  are 
threatened.  The  only   heritage  that  is 
harmed  is  the  record  of  violent  death 
and  destruction  that  shames  our  history. 
The  proposals  in  this  message  are  no 
more   and   no   less   than  commonsense 
safeguards   which   any   civilized   nation 
must  apply  for  the  safety  of  Its  people. 
The  American  people  have  been  too 
long  without  them.  The  cost  of  inaction 
through     the     decades     affronts     our 
conscience. 

Homes  and  city  streets  across  the  Na- 
tion which  might  have  rung  with  gun- 
fire will  be  spared  the  tragedy  of  sense- 
less slaughter.  We  will  never  be  able  to 
measure  this  violence  that  does  not 
erupt  But  our  history  tells  us  America 
wlU  be  a  safer  country  If  we  move  now— 
once  and  forever— to  complete  the  pro- 
tection so  long  denied  our  people. 

I    urge    the    Congress,    as    I    have 
throughout  all  the  days  of  my  Presi- 
dency to  act  Immediately  to  control  in- 
terstate sales  of  shotguns,  rifles  and  am- 
munition. Hearings  on  this  legislation 
have  long  since  been  completed.  The  leg- 
islation has  been  reported  favorably  by 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  and  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  "niat 
legislation— providing    basic    protection 
against    interstate    slaughter    by    fire- 
arms—should be  brought  to  a  vote  with- 
out delay.  „   .  ^      *  »„ 
Once   that  foundation   of   interstate 
protection  has  been  established,  the  reg- 
istration and  licensing  proposals  made 
in  this  message  should  be  enacted.  But 
these  proposals   afford   no   justification 
for  delay  In  enacting  strong  and  effec- 
tive  controls   over   interstate   traffic   of 
deadly  weapons.  Indeed,  they  build  upon 
the    foundation    of    interstate    control 
which  is  so  essential  to  their  effective- 
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Let  us  delay  no  longer  in  enacting 
that  basic  foundation  of  intersUte  pro- 
tection and  then  let  us  go  on  to  build- 
through  registration  and  licensing— 
the  kind  of  protection  so  long  denied  the 
American  citizen. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  Hoxtse,  June  24.  1968. 


PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  ON  GUN 
CONTROL 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  getting  some 
mighty  poor  advice  these  days  and  no- 
where is  this  better  Illustrated  than  by 
his  message  on  gun  control  just  read  to 
this  House.  It  Is  particularly  distressing 
that  he  should  ask  for  Federal  laws  to 
register  and  license  all  firearms  In  the 
counti-y  under  a  caption  on  his  message 
of  the  people's  right  to  protection.  Na- 
tional registration  of  all  privately  owned 
firearms  of  any  type,  and  licensing  of 
any  citizen  to  even  possess  any  firearm, 
is  about   the   furthest  away   from   the 
"people's  right  to  protection"  that  the 
Federal  Government  could  get. 

The  power  to  license  Is  the  power  to 
refuse  to  permit  private  ownership.  In 
such  a  situation  what  if  law  enforce- 
ment does  not  succeed — as  it  has  not — in 
protecting  citizens  against  vicious  crim- 
inals whether  armed  with  a  knife  or  a 
broken  beer  bottle?  John  Q.  Public  wants 
his  gun  for  his  own  protection— and  he 
wants  to  be  able  to  use  It  If  he  has  to.  He 
may  never  take  It  out  of  his  own  home — 
but  under  the  President's  request  today, 
he  may  not  have  a  gun  In  his  own  home 
unless  he  Is  licensed.  The  criminal  would 
not  ask  for  a  license.  He  knows  he  would 
not  get  one  anyway.  He  will  have  a  gun 
though.  You  can  be  sure  of  that. 

Compulsory  registration  of  all  fire- 
arms sought  by  the  President  Is  the  anti- 
thesis of  America's  historical  tradition. 
And  it  is  less  than  justifiable  to  suggest 
in  this  context  as  the  President  has 
done,  that  his  proposals  are  not  "threats 
to  the  mystique  of  manhood  or  to  the 
heritage  of  our  people."  Does  the  Chief 
Executive  not  understand  that  Ameri- 
cans have  the  constitutional  right  to  keep 
and  bear  arms? 

Is  his  Attorney  General  advising  him 
that  the  present  Supreme  Court  would 
sanction  a  national  registration  law  that 
would  undoubtedly  declare  outlaw  and 
subject  to  confiscation  any  and  all  un- 
registered guns  after  the  expiration  of  a 
period  of  time?  Presumably  as  contra- 
band such  outlawed  articles  could  then 
be  declared  subject  to  search  and  seiz- 
ure even  in  your  home  and  mine.  And. 
once    registered— which    the    criminals 
would  never  do.  of  course— the  guns  you 
and  I  have  could  then  be  confiscated 
by  the  National  Government  at  will— just 
as  Hitler  did  In  Germany. 

Oh  yes  this  would  be  unconstitu- 
tional will  be  the  cry.  But  this  is  to  no 
avail  once  the  Government  knows  where 
all  the  good  guys  guns  are.  And  the  bad 
guys  will  not  tell. 

Just  think  of  what  Is  being  proposed 
here  today  in  the  form  of  a  special 
message  to  the  Congress  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  He  asks  that  every 
American  report  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  the  name,  make,  and  serial  num- 
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ber  of  every  weapon  that  American  pos- 
sesses in  his  home.  He  asks  that  this  be 
compulsory,  which  means  that  American 
will  go  to  Jail  if  he  does  not  declare  his 
guns.  He  asks  that  all  this  information 
be  centrally  located  so  that  with  the  help 
of  printout  computers  and  electronic 
devices  it  will  be  possible  to  know  in  a 
moment  just  how  many  guns  the  citi- 
zens have  in  Manchester.  N.H..  or  Deca- 
tur, 111 .  or  in  any  other  U.S.  community. 
There  is  nothing  that  our  international 
enemies — or  for  that  matter  the  enemies 
of  society — would  like  better  than  to 
have  that  kind  of  information  in  one 
fell  swoop. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fallacy  in  all 
this  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  patent  un- 
constitutionality of  compulsory  registra- 
tion and  Federal  licensure  of  firearms. 
The  fallacy  exists  in  the  fact  that  the 
purpose  of  this  is  supposedly  to  eliminate 
or  sharply  reduce  crime  by  gun.  yet  the 
criminal  almost  never  licenses  his  gun. 
He  steals  it.  or  obtains  it  from  the  under- 
world. And  he  will  still  be  able  to  do  so 
even  if  all  the  law-abiding  folks  are 
forceffto  register  theirs. 

Talk  about  driving  guns  underground. 
This  kmd  of  extreme  proposal  would 
have  exactly  that  effect  The  deliberate 
criminal  will  have  his  gun  with  which 
to  commit  his  crime  Registration  will 
not  have  the  slightest  effect  on  this.  All 
law  enforcement  officers  with  any  prac- 
tical experience  whatever  understands 
this  fact.  And  the  homeowner  who  has 
regristered  his  guns  and  yet  who.  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment  at  a  later  date  de- 
cides to  kill,  will  still  have  the  gun  avail- 
able, registered  or  not.  Even  if  a  gun 
should  be  stolen  from  the  residence  of 
one  who  has  registered  it,  this  will  not 
recover  the  weapon.  Stolen  guns  are  re- 
ported now — and  they  are  numerous. 

The  President's  messc^e  claims  that 
"registration  will  tell  us  how  many  guns 
there  are.  where  they  are.  and  in  whose 
hands  they  are  held."  Of  course  it  will 
do  no  such  thing,  except  as  to  the  ele- 
ments of  our  society  who  are  law  abid- 
ing in  the  first  place.  The  underworld 
will  never  register  their  guns — no  matter 
what  the  penalty.  Compulsory  registra- 
tion will  only  operate  to  the  great  disad- 
vantage of  honest  men  and  wcHnen  in 
America — and  to  the  corresponding  ad- 
vantage of  the  dishonest. 

It  is  amazing  that  such  a  proposal 
should  emanate  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America  In  the 
teeth  of  a  constitutional  guaranty  that 
American  citizens  shall  have  the  right 
to  keep  and  bear  arms.  Coupled  with  a 
requirement  that  some  Federal  bureau- 
crat shall  also  have  the  power  to  license 
Americans  to  possess  guns — which  in- 
cludes the  power  to  deny  a  license — the 
proposals  Invade  the  cherished  constitu- 
tional rights  and  freedoms  of  all  Ameil- 
can  citizens. 

There  is  no  fair  analogy  to  cars,  and 
boats,  and  dogs,  and  bicjrcles.  What  Is  in- 
volved here  is  the  basic  right  of  every 
citizen  to  personal  protection  of  his  per- 
son and  his  home.  If  guns  were  solely  for 
recreational  purposes  such  as  hunting  or 
target  practice,  there  would  be  a  valid 
basis  for  comparison.  But  guns  in  Ameri- 
ca are  held  by  millions  of  citizens  for 
personal  defense  In  their  homes  which 


are  their  castle.  Since  the  earliest  days 
of  our  proud  and  cherished  legal  history 
the  monarch  may  not  enter  that  castle 
without  a  warrant.  But  thieves  and  crim- 
inals do  not  ask  for  warrants.  And  often, 
when  all  else  fails,  the  element  of  pro- 
tection of  citizens  depends  on  their  gun 
under  their  pillow  or  in  the  bureau 
drawer. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  sincerely  hope  and  urge 
that  these  proposals  for  Federal  registra- 
tion and  licensing  of  all  firearms  will  be 
rejected  by  this  Congress.  In  the  proc- 
ess of  attempting  to  keep  guns  from  un- 
desirables there  are  better  ways  than 
these.  One  example  would  be  to  amend 
the  pending  gun  law  proposals  to  make  It 
a  felony  punishable  by  a  mandatory 
minimum  sentence  to  carry  or  use  a  fire- 
arm in  the  commission  of  any  felony,  or 
any  attempted  felony,  or  even  any  mis- 
demeanor involving  the  person.  Another 
is  by  reasonable  requirements  of  Identlfi- 
c.tlon  and  proof  of  suitability  for  the 
purchase  of  any  type  of  firearm  through 
the  malls. 

Once  again  I  say  that  there  is  no  need 
to  bum  down  the  barn  to  get  at  the  rats. 
This  Is  true  with  laws  dealing  with  guns 
as  well.  In  the  same  sense  there  is  no 
need  to  burn  up  the  Constitution  to  ar- 
rive at  responsible  legislation  designed  to 
reduce  the  incidence  of  crime  Involving 
guns. 


THE  PRESIDENTS  MESSAGE  ON  GUN 
CONTROL 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  r^entleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  principal 
deduction  to  be  drawn  from  the  message 
we  have  just  heard  is  that  there  is  a 
deplorable  lack  of  law  enforcement  In 
this  country.  The  need  is  to  curb  crim- 
inals, not  harass  law-abiding  citizens. 
The  weakness  In  this  message  Is  empha- 
sized by  many  passages  which  expose  the 
fallacies  which  are  found  in  Its  rea- 
soning. 

Let  me  talk  about  the  case  of  the  small 
boy  in  Graceville.  Fla..  who  trsiglcally 
was  shot  and  killed  by  a  mental  patient. 
This  mental  patient,  in  an  exercise  of 
violence,  stole  three  firearms.  One  of 
them  was  used  to  kill  the  child.  Licens- 
ing the  man  who  owned  the  gun  or  re- 
quiring the  registration  of  the  gun  would 
not  have  affected  the  situation  at  all  and 
would  not  have  saved  the  life  of  the 
child.  What  is  needec  is  tighter  curbs  on 
criminals,  or  those  who  are  mentally  de- 
linquent. 

So  again  I  say  it  is  time  to  curb  crimi- 
nals, not  to  harass  law-abiding  citizens. 
Reference  was  made  in  the  message  to 
dog  tags,  car  tags,  drivers  licenses,  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  licenses.  None  of  these 
are  required  on  a  national  bases.  All  of 
them  are  city  or  State  requirements. 
Many  of  us  have  sought  to  strengthen 
State  laws  on  gun  crimes.  This  is  a  logical 
approach.  We  have  too  much  of  Federal 
bureaucracy  now. 

Do  not  ask  us  to  put  dog   tags  on 


every  law-abiding  American  who  seeks 
to  exercise  his  constitutional  right  to 
own  weapons.  I  do  not  ask  the  Congress 
to  create  a  nation  of  lawbreakers,  with 
no  real  curb  on  the  criminals  who.  like 
the  man  in  Graceville.  will  steal  theirs,  u 
is  the  man  back  of  the  gun  who  kills. 
Just  enforce  the  laws  we  have  and  there 
will  be  no  need  for  additional  antigun 
laws. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  notice 
there  Ls  no  reference  whatever  to  the 
three  individuals  from  "Insurrection 
City."  or  what  was  once  "Insurrection 
City,"  who  shot  down  two  marines  not 
so  long  ago  in  the  city  of  Washington 

Mr.  SIKES.  And  I  doubt  seriously  that 
registration  or  licensing  would  ha\e 
saved  their  lives.  Criminals  are  going  to 
find  a  way  to  get  their  weapons.  It  is  the 
law-abiding  citizens  who  would  be  hand- 
icapped, harassed,  and  hurt  by  this  pro- 
posal. 

LAW-ABIDING      PEOPLE      IN      THE 
UNITED  STATES  DISREGARDED 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  concur 
with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida.  I  am  really  quite  upset  in  read- 
ing the'  President's  message  asking  for 
the  third  in  a  series  of  ever  tighter  sun 
controls,  even  though  a  highly  restric- 
tive bill  was  signed  into  law  less  than 
a  week  ago  concerning  prohibitions  in 
the  sale  of  handguns  and  another  meas- 
ure Is  now  pending  In  Congress  to  pro- 
hibit and  restrict  the  sale  of  shotguns 
and  rifles,  and  has  many  other  objec- 
tionable provisions  to  further  impair  the 
constitutional  right  of  Individuals  in 
America  to  keep  and  bear  arms.  Now  the 
President  wants  more. 

I  think  his  flair  for  dramatics  in  this 
message  is  just  a  little  sickening.  His 
message  is  overemotional,  full  of  dra- 
matic phrases  intended  to  generate  mass 
fear  and  further  enflame  an  ali-eady  dis- 
traught America  into  an  hysteria  which 
wUl  force  Congress  into  swift  and  de- 
cisive action  which  Is  a  total  abridfce- 
ment  of  our  constitutional  guarantees. 

The  President  now  proposes  a  national 
registration  of  every  gun  in  America, 
both  those  already  in  private  hands  and 
those  to  be  acquired  in  the  future.  In  ad- 
dition, the  President  calls  for  Federal 
licensing  of  all  possessors  of  firearms  in 
those  States  whose  laws  fail  to  meet  min- 
imum Federal  standards. 

He  is  disregarding  the  rights  of  all  the 
law-abiding  people  in  the  United  States. 
He  is  telling  America  we  have  to  take 
gUiis  away  from  the  people  to  protect  the 
people  from  themselves. 

I  will  fight  this  monstrous  invasion  of 
private  rights  and  the  right  of  States  self- 
determination  with  all  my  strength.  I 
hope  this  madness  ends  as  soon  as  pos- 
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slble  by  adjournment  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress—for when  the  next  Congress  con- 
venes another  man  will  sit  in  the  White 
House,  and  the  people  will  have  had  a 
chance  to  speak   out  at  the   polls. 

We  have  gone  such  a  long  way  In  these 
last  few  weeks  to  abrogate  the  constitu- 
tional guarantees  which  have  been  our 
bulwark  for  nearly  200  years.  It  is  my 
sincere  fear  that  one  day  this  national 
gun  registration  will  be  followed  by  an 
attwnpt  to  disarm  America  completely, 
by  those  who  would  have  most  to  gain 
from  a  defenseless  people.  Obuously.  the 
criminal  and  the  subversive  will  never 
voluntarily  disarm  them.selves  to  com- 
ply with  the  law 


PRESIDENT  JOHI'TSON'S  MESSAGE 
ON  STRICTER  GUN  CONTROL  DE- 
SER-VES  SUPPORT  OP  CONGRESS 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve the  President  is  to  be  commended 
and  congratulated  for  his  brave,  coura- 
geous proposal  to  deal  more  effectively 
with  one  of  the  biggest  problems  to  con- 
front this  country.  This  is  a  clear-cut 
message  spelling  out  a  concise  proposal. 
There  is  no  trimming  in  it,  no  frosting. 
The  President  gets  right  to  the  point. 

I  think  the  heart  of  his  message  is  in 
the  paragraph  where  the  President  says: 

There  are  now  more  firearms  than  fam- 
ilies m  America.  The  estimates  range  between 
50  and  100  million  guns  in  this  country.  Last 
year  more  than  3  mllUon  gims  were  added  to 
private  stocks,  building  a  massive  arsenal 
which  arms  the  murderer  and  the  robber. 


What  is  the  President  asking  for?  First 
of  all,  he  is  asking  for  an  inventory  of  all 
suns  and  where  they  are.  What  is  wrong 
with  a  national  registration  law  on  a 
weapon  that  can  kill  and  destroy  people? 
Most  responsible  gun  dealers  now  register 
each  gun  they  selL 

Second,  the  President  is  asking  for  a 
licensing  law,  which  would  assure  that  an 
individual  who  gets  a  gxm  is  qualified  to 
use  such  a  gun.  Many  States  already  have 
these  laws.  We  require  a  man  to  get  a 
driver's  license  before  he  drives  a  car. 
What  is  so  unusual  about  these  two  re- 
quests? The  President  suggests  that  Fed- 
eral licensing  would  apply  only  where 
States  fail  to  enact  their  own  legislation. 
But  the  President  wants  the  States  to  be 
given  first  chance  at  licensing. 

We  in  Illinois  already  have  such  a  law 
which  will  become  effective  July  1.  Every 
"um  owner  in  Illinois  will  have  to  register 
himself  as  a  gun  owner  which  is  about 
what  the  President  is  suggesting  for  all 
States. 

Neither  one  of  these  two  proposals  is 
unreasonable  and  will  In  no  way  inter- 
fere with  the  legitimate  gun  owner  or 
sportsman.  I  am  aware  of  those  who 
argue  that  dishonest  people  and  crimi- 
nals won't  register.  But  remember,  if 
they  fail  to  register  and  are  later  appre- 
hended with  a  gun,  they  face  prosecution 
for  a  Federal  offense. 


PRESIDENT    JOHNSON    WANTS    TO 
CORRECT    A    GREAT    WRONG 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mai-yland? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  America 
is  unique  among  countries  of  the  world 
in  many  respects.  In  most  cases,  we  lead 
other  nations  in  the  good  things  of  life — 
standard  of  living,  education,  democratic 
process,  and  so  forth. 

In  another  area,  however,  we  lead  most 
other  nations  of  the  world  but  this  is 
to  our  shame.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the 
rate  of  murders  by  gunfire. 

Here  are  the  grim  statistics:  For  the 
Netherlands.  .03;  for  Japan,  .04;  for  Eng- 
land, .05;  for  West  Germany,  .12;  for 
Italy,  .7;  for  Canada,  .52;  for  Belgium. 
.20;  and  for  the  United  States,  the  num- 
ber is  a  tragic  2.7. 

Now  at  last  we  may  be  able  to  eliminate 
this  national  ...hame.  President  Johnson 
has  proposed  that  the  Congress  act  im- 
mediately to  require  the  registration  of 
every  gun  in  America.  He  has  further 
proposed  that  every  person  who  wishes  to 
obtain  a  gun  must  obtain  a  license. 

These  strong  acts  should  go  far  toward 
eliminating  the  ever  present  danger  of 
death  by  gunfire  in  this  country.  I  whole- 
heartedly support  these  proposals  and 
I  shall  do  everything  in  my  power  to  help 
enact  them  into  law. 

I  urge  all  Members  to  join  with  me  in 
this  crusade. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  does  the  gentleman 
say  the  dishonest  people  will  register 
thoir  guns? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  am  not  saying  that, 
but  I  am  saying  anybody  who  buys  a 
gun  will  have  to  register  it  and  keep  it 
out  of  the  hands  of  criminals. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  But  the  President's  mes- 
sage asks  for  registration  of  all  guns  in 
the  hands  of  all  people  anywhere  in 
America  now. 


are  going  to  do  this?  We  do  not  have  any 
national  drivers*  licenses.  We  have  that 
by  the  States.  Any  gun  legislation  on 
this  subject  is  a  State  matter. 

They  have  a  strong  law  in  New  York. 
They  have  a  strong  law  in  California. 

Tliey  still  kill  and  they  still  rob,  rape, 
murder,  and  maim. 

I  say  to  you,  the  burning  question  of 
the  hour  is  the  right  to  walk  the  streets 
of  Washington  and  of  other  American 
cities  and  to  know  that  your  country  is 
going  to  protect  you. 

Talk  about  gun  control?  Let  us  talk 
about  life  control.  This  Is  the  burning 
question  o:  the  hour. 


NEW  GUN  LEGISLATION  UNNECES- 
SARY IF  WE  HAVE  IMPARTIAL  EN- 
FORCEMENT  OF    THE    LAW 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  mes- 
sage comes  very  late,  very  late.  'What 
this  coimtry  needs  is  an  impartial  en- 
forcement of  the  law  against  all  per- 
sons. If  this  were  done  and  if  we  had 
an  Attorney  General  worthy  of  his  name, 
this  new  legislation  would  not  be  neces- 

saiT. 

That  is  what  is  plaguing  America,  and 
this  is  going  to  be  an  issue  in  this  elec- 
tion, RHd  a  lot  of  people  will  have  to 

We  can  talk  about  the  registering  of 
guns.  How  many  criminals  do  we  think 


CAREER  EDUCATION— KEY  TO  OUR 
SURVIVAL  AS  A  FREE  PEOPLE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
PUCINSKI  1  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
prepared  the  following  remarks  for  de- 
livery   later    this    evening    at    the    na- 
tional seminar  for  selected  college  deans. 
Center  for  Continuing  Education,  at  the 
University  of  Nebraska.  Lincoln,  Nebr.: 
Ladies    and    gentlemen,    I    rim    especially 
proud   to  be  addressing  a   group   of  college 
deans  concerned  with  the  training  of  voca- 
tional   teachers.   My   pride    and    enthusiasm 
are  multiplied  by  the  fact  that  the  National 
Teacher   of   the   Year   for    1968   comes   from 
Illinois.    Mr.    David    E.    Graf,    a    teacher    of 
vocational  education  and  industrial  arts  at 
Sandwich  Community  High  School  of  Sand- 
wich, 111.,  was  so  honored.  And  In  the  proc- 
ess  he  brought  glory   to  both   your   profes- 
sional field  and  my  home  State. 

One  of  Mr.  Graf's  special  projects  is  The 
Open  Door,  a  sheltered  workshop  for  men- 
tally handicapped  young  adults.  At  Sand- 
wich High  School.  Mr.  Graf  was  Instrument.il 
in  starting  the  diversified  occupations  pro- 
gram, which  provides  training  and  work  ex- 
perience for  students  still  in  school. 

On  his  classroom  blackboard  Is  a  motto: 
■He  who  has  a  trade  has  an  estate." 

I  speak  to  you  today  fresh  from  two  very 
vivid  experiences  In  Washington.  First,  the 
Poor  Peoples  March,  which  was  held  in  our 
nation's  capital  last  Wednesday.  Next,  the 
executive  markup  sessions  on  vocational 
education  legislation,  which  are  being  held 
by  the  General  Subcommittee  on  Education, 
of  which  I  am  Chairman.    , 

Why  do  I  lump  these  t\o  items  together? 
Why  think  of  the  Poor  Peoples  Campaign  and 
vocational  education  legislation  In  the  same 
breath?  _,     ,^ 

Because  they  are  very  closely  related.  At 
least  in  my  mind.  Because  the  very  legisla- 
tion which  I  am  working  so  hard  to  pass  in 
Conpress  is  precisely  what  this  nation  needs. 
What  it  needs  to  insure  that  we  will  never 
have  to  witness  another  Poor  Peoples  March 
in  the  future. 

Because  one  of  the  root  causes  of  thai, 
march  is  simply  this:  our  nation's  educa- 
tional svstem  has  failed  the  very  people  who 
are  caniped  in  Resurrection  City  and  who 
spoke  to  our  nation  last  Wednesday. 

It  has  provided  them  with  no  marketable 

sl'ill-  .^      .w 

Nothing  with   which   to   provide   them   a 

decent  living  v.-age. 

No  sound  notions  of  how  to  go  about  look- 
ing for  a  job.  Dressing  for  a  <ob.  Acting  on 
the  job.  Or  holding  a  job. 

Unemployment  is  always  a  tragedy  because 
it  is  a  waste  of  htmian  resources. 

But  youth  vmemployment  is  a  naUonal 
tragedy. 

Twelve  per  cent  of  our  nation's  teenagers— 
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and  27  per  cent  of  Negro  teenagers  In  our 
urban  slums  are  going  Jobless  This  at  a  time 
when  we  are  enjoying  our  eighth  consecutive 
year  of  prosperity  and  a  new  high  In  total 
employment  for  this  nation. 

Nlnety-sIx  point  five  per  cent  (96.5''^  )  of 
our  total  work  force  Is  actually  working  to- 
day In  order  to  deal  with  the  problem  ol 
unemployment  among  young  people,  we 
passed  In  1063  the  Vocallunal  Education  Act. 

Now.  five  years  later,  the  results  look 
good — at  least  on  paper 

Almost  $2  billion  has  gone  to  the  States 
for  vocational  and  technical  education  The 
federal  contribution  has  Jumped  since  19<t3 
from  16  to  26  per  cent  of  total  expenditures 
for  vocational  education. 

And  we  have  multiplied  high  school  en- 
rollments In  vocational  education  by  42  per 
cent. 

Why  then  not  congratulate  ourselves?  Why 
not  boast  of  our  achievements?  And  assume 
a  Job  well  done? 

Because  students  with  special  needs — the 
ones  with  the  greatest  unemployment — have 
been  forgotten.  Fully  one- third  of  our  local 
school  districts  have  no  program  at  all  lur 
these  hard  core,   youthful   unemployed. 

Because  only  a  quarter  of  our  high  school 
student^  .take  vocational  education.  Just  3 
million  Qi  a  total  12  million  students  receive 
career  education,  even  though  80  per  cent  of 
them  win  never  receive  a  college  diploma. 

Because  technical  flelds  are  crying  for 
manpower  But  only  4  per  cent  of  vocational 
students  are  training  for  them. 

Because  only  2  per  cent  of  vocational  stu- 
dents participate  in  cooperative  work-experi- 
ence programs,  when  on-the-job  Immersion 
on  a  much  larger  scale  Is  essential  to  their 
development. 

Because  50  to  60  p>er  cent  of  the  high  school 
graduates  who  go  job  hunting  Immediately 
following  commencement  are  ill-prepared  for 
work. 

Because  most  t;raduates  of  high  school 
trades  and  industrial  programs  don't  take 
Jobs  in  those  flelds.  according  to  a  study  by 
the  American  Institute  for  Research. 

Let's  take  a  State  like  California — with  an 
tijtpressive  educational  program,  a  reputation 
for  quality  and  excellence  in  education. 

In  1963 — before  the  new  vocational  educa- 
tion act — California  had  629.000  students  en- 
rolled In  vccatlonal  programs.  Four  years 
later,  with  the  help  of  more  federal  money 
and  legislation,  enrollments  had  soared  to 
947.000.  Sounds  like  a  success  story 

But  it's  not  good  enough.  At  least,  accord- 
ing to  the  California  State  Committee  on 
Public  Instruction,  because  California  will 
have  to  import  at  least  5  million  additional 
technicians  and  skilled  workers  before  the 
end  of  the  1970's.  according  to  this  study. 

Something  is  clearly  wrong 

As  architects  of  the  1963  legislation,  we 
thought  we  had  diagnosed  the  Ills,  and  pre- 
scribed the  proper  remedies.  Instead,  we  find 
the  Job  still  undone,  still  lying  before  us.  The 
unfulfilled  promise  of  vocational  training  for 
all — and  Jobs  for  all  your  youth — Is  now  our 
challenge. 

The  time  for  commitment  is  now.  The  time 
for  rededicallon  is  here.  We  can  no  longer 
alford  to  fail  these  young  people. 

Let's  take  n  look  at  the  need  for  vocational 
teachers — a  subject  of  particular  concern 
of  those  of  you  gathered  here  today.  In  1969 
vocational- technical  education  will  need  a 
total  of  165.700  full-time  and  part-time 
teachers.  By  1970.  that  figure  will  be  180.000. 
In  1969.  the  estimated  federal  dollars  needed 
for  pre-service.  in-service  Internship  and 
fellowship  teacher  training  will  be  •27.280.- 
UOO.  By  1970  that  figure  will  be  over  $29 
nuUion. 

But  I  know  that  your  interests  are  broader 
than  the  mere  training  of  personnel,  for  I 
am  tertaln  that  your  concerns  encompass  the 
whole  range  of  problems  that  your  future 
teachers  will  encounter  in  th«  Held.  There- 


fore. I  want  to  address  you  In  the  total  con- 
text of  American  education,  and  the  place 
that  vocational  education  should  have — and 
must  have — in  the  big  picture. 

Schools  call  themselves  comprehensive,  but 
they  operate  a  subtle  system  of  subversion — 
a  shutout  system  that  destroys  the  majority 
of  our  youth — that  tells  them  they  are  fail- 
ures because  they  can't  go  on  to  college — 
that  reroutes  them  to  the  so-called  general 
curriculum.  In  reality  the  school's  excuse  for 
a  second-rate  education. 

Dr.  Ruppert  N.  Evans.  Dean  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Education  at  the  University  of  Illinois, 
has  this  to  say  about  the  situation: 

•'The  general  curriculum  has  no  goals.  It 
takes  the  uncommitted  and  the  rejects  from 
other  curricula  and  gives  them  watered  down 
curricula  in  the  mistaken  belief  that  its  stu- 
dents cannot  learn. 

"They   can   learn 

"But  many  of  them  Just  don't  want  to 
Irani  what   the  school   teaches  them.  " 

In  the  language  of  the  professionals,  edu- 
cation exists  to  serve  Individual  needs,  indi- 
vidual interests,  individual  dllTerences — the 
"whole   child". 

But  such  an  institution  would  be  difficult 
to   find. 

In  practice,  most  schools  exist  to  serve  the 
academically  uilented,  the  college-bound. 
.And  the  others  are  treated  as  leftovers,  mere- 
ly tolerated  until  graduation.  Then  the  for- 
tunate few  go  off  to  higher  education  and 
the  majority  faces  the  hostile  corporate 
world — frightened,  unprepared. 

As  Peter  Schrag  has  written  In  the  Satur- 
day Rcvieic:  "The  school  is  now  the  great 
.selective  mechanism  In  American  life.  It 
certifies  those  who  are  acceptable  for  en- 
trance into  the  mainstream,  and  it  selects 
out  those  whom  It  deems,  for  educational  or 
social  reasons,  to  be  unfit.  Our  historical 
alternatives  to  formal  education — the  farm, 
the  shop,  the  open  economy  of  unskilled 
Jobs — are  all  gone." 

Of  course,  some  students  don't  even  grad- 
uate. They  drop  out  in  frustration.  The  Il- 
linois State  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational 
Education  sur\'eyed  80.000  dropouts  and  the 
overwhelming  majority  said  they  left  school 
for  a  good  reason.  They  found  it  to  be  dis- 
jointed from  the  real  world — the  working 
world   they  wanted   to  be  part  of. 

Comprehensive  education  Is  supposed  to 
mean  amalgamation,  a  blending  of  several 
diverse  themes.  Nevertheless,  vocational  edu- 
cation is  treated  as  an  appendage. 

School  personnel  conceptualize  it  in  the 
most  constricted,  specialized  terms.  Voca- 
tional education  has  stibstltvited  sheer  Job- 
skill  training  for  genuine  career  develop- 
ment. Yet.  there  is  a  vast  difference  between 
these  two  orientations.  The  first  Is  mere 
mastery  of  a  specific  task — while  career  de- 
velopment provides  a  broad  set  of  attltudea 
and  skills  for  a  highly  industrialized  tech- 
nological society. 

As  .1  result,  too  often  vocational  students 
are  of  two  types:  they  are  either  the  so-called 
unmanageables  or  the  unteachables  who 
couldn't  succeed  In  the  general  curriculum. 
For  t>oth  of  these  categories  vocational  pro- 
grams become  a  dumping  ground. 

In  self-defense,  vocational  educators  erect 
barriers  .  .  entrance  requirements  like  three 
years  of  math  and  science,  or  a  B  average. 
Then  a  tx>y  or  girl  can  go  to  the  sleek  new 
vocational  high  school  with  all  the  special 
equipment. 

Either  way.  the  vocational  program  is  not 
serving  its  purpose.  The  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Vocational  Education  has  called 
some  of  these  shortcomings  to  our  atten- 
tion. 

lu  1968  report  says:  "The  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1963  introduced  two  new  basic 
purposes  into  the  nation's  vocational  edu- 
cation system:  First,  vocational  education 
was  to  serve  the  occupational  needs  of  all 
people  In  the  community  through  unified 
programs.  Secondly,  a  new  group  was  to  be 


served:  the  persons  who  could  not  succeed 
In  a  regular  vocational  program  because  of 
educational,  socio-economic,  and  other  ob- 
stacles. There  Is  little  evidence  that  either 
o<  these  purposes  has  been  accomplished  so 
far.  • 

Where  do  we  start?  How  do  we  begin  cor- 
recting these  shortconUngs? 

I  believe  my  bill.  H.R.  16460.  to  amend  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963.  will  put  us 
on  the  right  course.  I  want  to  describe  it  to 
you.  But  first,  let  me  make  some  substantive 
suggestions  regarding  the  design  of  vocation- 
al education  programs. 

We  have  to  begin  by  making  a  commitment 
to  the  "zero-reject"  concept,  to  borrow  a 
phrase  from  Dr.  Leon  Lessenger,  Superin- 
tendent of  San  Mateo,  California,  Unified 
High  School  District. 

The  comprehensive  high  school  has  to  de- 
liver on  its  promise.  It  has  to  become  a  truly 
unified  environment — a  place  to  build  a 
school  community,  with  all  students  as  full- 
fledged  benefactors.  Each  evaluated  on  his 
own  merits,  not  in  "competition  with  others 
Each  able  to  succeed,  with  or  without  so- 
phisticated verbal  skills.  Each  able  to  find  a 
Job,  one  in  which  he  can  feel  pride  and 
move  up  the  ladder  of  promotion. 

I  suggest  we  begin  with  a  radical  notion, 
at  least  to  the  establishment  educators.  Let's 
sweep  away  the  existing  curriculum,  the  aca- 
demic, the  general,  the  separate  vocational 
stream. 

Then  let's  start  building  again,  this  time 
on  the  assumption  that  all  youngsters  will 
eventually  work — that  some  day  they  all  will 
be  seeking  Jobs — and  that  the  world  of  work 
should  be  at  the  heart  of  all  other  learning. 

Let's  bring  up  cur  children  from  the  first 
grade  with  positive  motivation  towards 
work — realistic  pictures  of  a  great  many  jobs 
faith  in  themselves  to  succeed  at  work — 
fully  skilled  in  literacy,  reading,  math,  ex- 
pression— excited  al>out  learning — and  equip- 
ped with  the  intellectual  skill  to  weigh  evi- 
dence and  make  Judgments.  Let's  develop  an 
Intellectual  curiosity  in  our  youth  which  will 
make  them  hungry  for  knowledge. 

Most  Important,  let's  develop  self-aware- 
ness in  our  youngsters,  self-understanding  of 
their  own  abilities,  aptitudes,  and  potential. 
This  means  introduction  of  guidance  and 
counseling  much  earlier  than  at  present, 
probably  in  the  elementary  grades. 

More  than  that.  It  means  all  educators  have 
to  be  conversant  with  the  world  of  work,  be- 
cause no  matter  how  theoretical  the  material, 
they  will  be  constrained  to  relate  It — in  a 
practical  way — to  work. 

As  John  Dewey  once  said:  "The  problem  of 
the  educator  Is  to  engage  pupils  In  these  ac- 
tivities in  such  ways  that  while  manual 
skill  and  technical  efficiency  are  gained,  and 
Immediate  satisfaction  found  in  the  work  to- 
gether with  preparation  for  later  usefulness, 
these  things  shall  be  subordinated  to  edu- 
cation. That  Is.  to  intellectual  results  and 
the  forming  of  a  socialized  disposition." 

We  have  to  intermesh  the  vocational  with 
the  academic,  to  make  pupils  flexible  and 
adaptable  In  a  changing  world,  to  be  self- 
reliant,  and  to  comprehend  the  Impact  of 
technology  on  history,  on  social  process,  and 
on  economic  growth  and  change. 

Dr.  David  Bushnell  and  Dr.  Robert  Morgan 
of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  are  on  this 
wave  length.  They  are  developing  a  notion 
they  call  the  "organic  curriculum",  or 
ES-70 — "Education  for  the  Seventies".  Using 
the  systems  analysis  techniques  developed 
for  the  Department  of  Defense,  eventually 
they  win  have  a  model  for  a  comprehensive 
high  school.  Although  much  controversy 
still  surrounds  this  project,  at  least  It  does 
show  some  forward  movement  and  new  di- 
rections. 

Hudson.  Ohio,  has  already  done  away  with 
its  general  high  school  curriculum.  In  its 
place  they  have  developed  a  pre-vocational 
program,     with    a     vocational     Information 
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course,  and  all  students  are  using  the  shop 
and  labe  for  vocational  exploration.  In  addi- 
tion, they  have  put  away  their  EngUsb  text- 
books and  traditional  materials  in  favor  of 
stimulating  spontaneous  oral  and  written 
expression. 
These  sound  like  promising  ideas. 
Yet,  I  am  convinced  that  we  have  to  be- 
gin earlier.  We  have  to  zero  In  when  pupil 
attitudes  are  being  formed,  because  many 
voungsters  become  mental  and  emotional 
dropouts  long  before  they  enter  high  school. 
By  the  freshman  year,  too  often  it's  almost 
too  late  to  salvage  tnem. 

Dr,  Leon  Mlnear,  who  headed  a  vocational 
task  force  of  the  Education  Commission  of 
the  States,  has  made  these  recommenda- 
tions: "Occupatlonally  oriented  education 
should  begin  at  the  age  level  of  the  elemen- 
lary  school,  including  information  about  oc- 
cupaUons  which  will  interest  students  of 
that  age.  And  it  should  continue  through 
luU-tlme  school  with  exploration  at  the  Jun- 
ior high  level;  basic  occupational  instruc- 
tion in  the  senior  high  school  dealing  with 
occupational  clusters,  and  specific  occupa- 
tional instruction  wt  the  upper  high  school 
level  when  appropriate." 

I  strongly  believe  these  concepts  should  be 
explored,  and  I  urge  that  we  move  ahead  now 
10  test  them. 

What  I  see  is  the  need  to  reconstruct  our 
school  setting,  to  develop  a  school  commu- 
nity rich  m  all  of  the  tradition,  the  complex- 
ity, and  the  commitment  of  the  community 
It  serves. 

Building  a  school  community  Is  more  than 
writing  a  new  school  syllabus.  It  requires  the 
active  Involvement  of  the  entire  commu- 
,jity — the  parents,  btisiness  and  industries, 
older  and  younger  brothers  and  sisters,  whole 
families— for  without  their  ingenuity  and 
tledication,  the  idea  is  dead. 

The  school's  sol«  purpose  is  to  serve  the 
community.  To  fulfill  that  end  it  should  be 
open  more  hours  a  day,  six  days  a  week,  for 
everyone  to  learn  together,  and  work  to- 
gether. ^  , 
The  entire  community  setting  Is  a  natural 
•learning  laboratory".  Scattered  throughout 
we  need  pupil  learning  stations,  stopping 
places  for  students  to  probe,  to  explore,  to 
ILsten.  and  feel,  and  most  Important,  to  do. 
Students  should  spend  part  of  their  lime 
in  the  regvilar  work  force  of  the  conununity 
;is  paid  apprentices,  or  unpaid  volunteers, 
tutors,  hospital  aides,  and  Junior  leaders. 

At  the  same  time,  business  and  Industry 
must  come  to  the  school,  not  as  occasional 
visitors,  but  on  a  regular  dally  basis  as  teach- 
ers, counselors,  curriculiun  advisors,  consult- 
ants on  equipment  and  building  design,  and 
inspirational  models  for  future  working 
generations. 

A  few  well-knorn  companies  have  taken 
up  the  cause.  They  launched  creative  part- 
nerships with  their  local  schools  and  today 
they  serve  as  a  va«iguard  for  the  rest  of  the 
nation. 

Chrysler  Corporation  in  Detroit  has 
adopted  a  predominantly  Negro  high  school. 
The  company  provides  work  experience  pro- 
grams, offers  guidance  in  applying  for  jobs 
and  training,  and  has  equipped  the  auto 
mechanics  school. 

J.  L.  Hudson — a  large  department  store 
In  Detroit — operates  an  anti-dropout  pro- 
gram for  500  students.  They  provide  jobs 
and  teach  Interview  techniques  and  proper 
altitudes. 

The  Michigan  Bell  Telephone  Company 
has  undertaken  B  joint  venture  with  the 
Northern  High  School  In  Detroit.  They  give 
students  evening  courses  In  job  hunting 
techniques;  Saturday  classes  in  electricity  at 
the  company's  plant:  switchboard  training; 
and  work  experience  in  Its  co-op  program. 

General  Electric  has  combined  operations 
with  the  Cleveland  Public  Schools.  Together, 
they've  produced  a  "factory  school",  a  three- 
story  alr-condltioned  warehouse  In  the  ghetto. 
Worth   $5   mlllloo.   It   was   donated    by    GE 
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to  train  500  unemployed,  Inner-clty  young- 
sters while  they  learn.  They  are  taught  job 
skills,  along  with  basic  education  skUU, 
habits  and  attitudes,  and  citizenship.  At  the 
end  they  have  a  Job  awaiting  them. 

A  revolutionary  school  community  Idea 
Is  getting  under  way  In  Philadelphia.  A  new 
mile-long  "school  without  walls",  a  truly 
urban  community  school,  running  from  City 
Hall  to  the  Philadelphia  Art  Museum,  a  cul- 
tural pathway  in  the  midst  of  the  city. 

Twenty-four  hundred  youngsters — city  and 
suburban,  public  and  parochial— will  make 
their  dally  urban  Investigations  together. 
They  will  study  art  In  the  art  museums; 
math  and  science  at  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences;  civics  and  government  at  City  Hall; 
business  at  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  and 
the  Insurance  Company  of  North  America; 
Journalism  at  the  Evening  Bulletin  and 
Philadelphia  Inquirer;  English  and  reading 
at  the  public  library;  physical  education  at 
the  YMCA. 

Most  Important,  the  new  "parkway  school" 
needs  no  capital  Investment  Professional 
educators  will  teach  along  with  specialists 
from  the  participating  agencies 

In  the  process,  these  children  will  learn 
more  about  ihelr  city  than  anyone  ever 
dreamed  possible  And  none  of  it  from  read- 
ing textbooks  in  isolated  classrooms 

These  are  powerful  innovations  with  vast 
potential  for  overturning  the  archaic  status 
quo   in   American   education. 

They  are  the  brain  children  of  extraordi- 
nary school  superintendents.  Dr.  Norman 
Drachler  of  Detroit,  Dr.  Paul  Briggs  of  Cleve- 
land, Dr.  Mark  Shedd  of  Philadelphia— all 
courageous  individualists  who  have  defied 
the  education  establishment  and  sought  out 
willing  partners  for  change  in  the  com- 
munity. 

They  must  have  read  Alfred  North  White- 
head m  The  Aims  of  Education,  when  hs  said, 
"Knowledge  does  not  keep  any  belter  than 
fish  .  .  .  somehow  or  other  it  must  come  to 
the  students,  as  it  were,  just  drawii  out  of 
the  sea  and  with  the  freshness  of  its  imme- 
diate importance." 

Unfortunately,  the  rest  of  education  re- 
mains In  the  wings,  waiting  to  be  sped  into 
the  technological  century. 

According  to  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Vocational  Education,  most  high  school 
vocational  programs  are  much  loo  limited.  A 
high  proportion  of  students  are  still  being 
trained  in  aerlculture  and  too  many  home 
economics  programs  have  not  catight  up  with 
the  concept  of  preparation  for  the  dual  role 
of  homemaker,  wage  earner.  Only  a  small 
percentage  go  into  the  last-developing  service 
and  technical  flelds,  and  the  number  in 
health  fields  is  relatively  insignificant  com- 
pared to  the  manpower  shortages  that  exist. 
Most  trade  and  Industrial  programs  are  un- 
imaginative. They  give  specialized  training 
in  a  few  skills  instead  of  diversified  back- 
ground in  families  of  occupations. 

The  programs  terminate  with  high  school 
Instead  of  leading  to  a  broad  range  of  options, 
including  post  secondary  education  in  Junior 
colleges,  college,  technical  and  vocational 
training,  or  work. 

The  guidance  counselors  give  detailed  in- 
structions on  choosing  a  college,  applying  for 
admission,  or  getting  scholarships.  But  al- 
most nothing  on  choosing  a  Job,  approaching 
an  employer,  taking  IQ  and  aptitude  tests, 
and  absolutely  nothing  about  placing  stu- 
dents, or  following  them  up  on  the  job  after 
graduation. 

They  profess  to  link  students  with  the 
working  world  but  they  actually  provide 
little,  If  any,  opportunity  for  on-the-job  ex- 
perience as  "part  of  their  formal  training. 

How  can  we  as  legislators  help  vocational 
education  move  rapidly  toward  these  goals? 
Since  late  February,  the  General  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education,  of  which  I  am  Chair- 
man, has  been  trying  to  find  out.  We  have 
held  hearings  on  vocational  education,  spe- 
cifically  on  H.R.   15066.   the   administration 


bill.  And  In  those  days  and  weeks  of  testi- 
mony, we  learned  of  Its  shortcomings.  One 
witness  after  another  pointed  to  Us  pitifully 
Inadequate  provisions  compared  with  the 
vast  needs  for  vocational  education. 

Then  we  went  to  work,  compiling  their 
suggestions  and  those  of  other  experts  in  the 
field. 

On  April  3.  I  introduced  H.R.  16460  to 
amend  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963.  Joining  me  as  co-sponsors  were  the 
following  distinguished  Members  of  the 
House:  Mr.  Meeds,  Mr.  Thompson  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Carey,  Mr. 
Scheuer,  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Parbstein,  Mr. 
Matsunasa.  Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Van 
Deerlln.  Mr.  Annunzlo,  Mr.  Blatnlk,  Mr.  Sisk, 
Mr.  Ronan  and  Mr.  Olsen. 

I  am  convinced  this  bill  will  accomplish 
the  objectives  I  have  set  h.rth.  Let  me  re- 
view Us  provisions  for  you. 

Let  me  begin  with  the  provisions  most  im- 
port nU  to  vou— those  dealing  with  teacher 
training.  My  bill  would  provide  leadership 
development  fellowships,  totaling  $25  mil- 
lion in  1969  and  1970,  and  $50  million  there- 
after. These  fellow.shlps  would  be  avallib'e 
to  administrators,  teachers  and  researchers 
for  study  at  institutions  of  higher  education. 
It  would  provide  for  exchange  prograni.s 
and  training  institutes— $20  million  in  1969, 
$30  million  in  1970.  and  $40  million  there- 
after. These  funds  would  be  used  for  ex- 
chan'.^e  programs,  institutes,  and  in-service 
education  for  vocational  education  teachers 
and  administrators. 

Tiie  bill  would  increase  authorizations  un- 
der the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963.  It 
would  make  available  $325  million  for  1969. 
with  increases  in  succecfiing  years,  reaching 
$600  million  in  1972  and  Ijeyond.  -niese  in- 
creases are  urgently  needed  if  we  are  to  do 
the  quality  Job  that  must  be  done.  The 
present  authorization  is  a  mere  $225  million. 
Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  new  money 
would  be  reserved  for  students  with  special 
needs— the  academically,  .socially,  economi- 
cally, physically  and  culturally  handi- 
capped—the hard-to-employ. 

riie  old.  restrictive  categories  would  he 
abolished  in  state  matching  schemes  with 
federal  funds.  This  will  enable  the  schocJls 
to  spend  monies  where  they  are  needed  most, 
in  modernizing  their  present  programs,  to 
offer  training  in  the  technical  areas  and 
health  field,  and  others. 

In  addition,  my  bill  would  encourage  stales 
io  plan  ahead  by  requiring  them  to  make 
5-year  plans  of  their  objectives  and  pro- 
grams. 

Most  important  of  all  are  the  new  pro- 
grams Introduced  in  the  bill : 

Cooperative  work  experience,  where  stu- 
dents divide  their  time  equally  between  the 
classroom  and  on-the-job  training,  with 
academic  credit  for  their  job  experience  and 
close  cooperation  between  the  school  and 
their  business  and  Industry  affiliates.  Priority 
in  this  area  is  reserved  for  disadvantaged 
students. 

Exemplary  programs:  Funds  will  be  avail- 
able to  develop  new  types  of  vocational  edu- 
cation, such  as  pre-vocalional  orientation  at 
the  elementary  level. 

Residential  vocational  education  schools: 
■niese  are  badly  needed  if  we  are  to  serve 
special  students  from  severely  damaging  en- 
vironments, those  whose  family  instability 
or  neighborhood  or  lack  of  any  home  at  all 
prevent  him  from  learning  in  a  regular 
school  setong,  or  for  areas  with  such  sparse 
populations  and  poor  resources  that  It  is  not 
economically  feasible  for  them  to  provide  ex- 
pensive vocational  programs.  My  bill  would 
provide  at  least  one  such  residential  voca- 
tional school  for  each  State. 

Vocational  libraries  will  also  be  expanded. 

At  the  federal  level,  vocational  education 

win  finally  assume  its  rightful  place,  for  my 

bill  creates  a  separate  Bureau  of  Vocational 

Education  In  the  Office  of  Education,  with 
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vufflclent  funding  to  support  Its  activities — 
at  tbla  critical  period  In  our  nation's  em- 
ployment history,  st  this  historic  period  In 
our  decUlon  making,  with  far-reaching  Im- 
plications for  the  education  and  well  being 
of  our  nation's  youth.  I  urge  passage  of  this 
significant  legislation. 

A  UNESCO  study  shows  that  the  United 
SUtes  leads  all  other  nations  In  percentage 
of  17  year  olds  enrolled  In  full-time  school- 
ing. Universal  education  for  all  children  ages 
8  to  13  has  essentially  been  achieved. 

But  the  job  has  only  begun.  We  are  about 
to  embark  on  a  mission  of  greater  moral 
purpose,  the  preparation  of  all  young  people 
for  gainful  employment.  The  time  Is  now. 
The  hour  Is  here.  The  future  of  the  country 
Is  In  our  hands.  We  must  act  Immediately  to 
preserve  and  protect  It. 

Victor  Hugo  once  said  there  Is  no  force 
greater  than  an  Idea  whose  time  has  come. 

I  flrmly  believe  the  time  has  come  for  the 
Idea  that  every  American  child  should  leave 
school  with  a  marketable  skill.  It  Is  my  hope, 
my  dream,  that  every  young  American  can  be 
given  an  education  which  besides  his  baalc 
needs,  will  help  him  Join  the  nation's 
stream  of  economy  as  a  free  man  with  a  mar- 
ketable skin. 

Wlfb.  the  help  of  distinguished  scholars 
like  thpM  of  you  attending  this  conference, 
we  can  help  evolve  an  educational  system 
which  will  at  once  give  our  children  the  basic 
education  they  so  desperately  need,  along 
with  those  courses  which  will  give  each  of 
them  a  marketable  skill. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen — we  shall  pass  by 
here  but  once — what  Impact,  what  contribu- 
tion, what  understanding  we  leave  In  our 
wake  shjUl  ser\'e  mankind  for  many  genera- 
tions to  come. 

Good  luck  In  your  deliberations! 


TO  PATRICK  LYNDON  NUGENT 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute,  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  in- 
clude ext;-aneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  warmtli  and  sincerity  of 
the  man  who  serves  as  President  of  the 
United  States  never  was  more  clearly 
expressed  than  in  a  letter  published  this 
past  weekend. 

The  letter  was  written  by  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  a  grandfather,  to  Patrick  Lyn- 
don Nugent,  his  grandson,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  latter's  first  birthday. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  who 
may  not  have  read  the  letter,  I  am 
pleased  to  insert  it  in  the  Record.  It  re- 
flects the  longing  of  a  man  of  deep  com- 
passion and  great  determination  to  pro- 
vide for  his  grandson  and  his  generation 
a  nation  and  a  world  free  of  the  problems 
which  now  detract  from  the  "happy, 
fruitful,  and  ennobling  life"  he  envisions 
for  future  Americans. 

A  Letteh  Fro.\«  Johnson 

Washington.  June  22 — President  Johnson 
wrote  a  letter  to  his  grandson  on  his  first 
birthday  yesterday.  He  said  that,  through  the 
grandson,  Patrick  Lyndon  Nugent,  he  had  a 
deeper  sense  of  responsibility  to  aU  children, 
parents  and  grandparents. 

Following  Is  the  letter,  as  made  available 
today  by  a  White  House  source : 

"Today  Is  a  very  special  day  for  both  of  us. 
It  marks  your  first  year  of  life  and  my  first 
year  as  a  grandfather   It  Is  a  role  which  has 


given  me  more  Joy  than  any  other,  and  It 
would  not  have  been  poaalMe  without  you. 

"There  Is  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  the 
generation  gap  these  days.  Perhaps  when  you 
are  old  enough  to  read  this  letter.  It  will  have 
all  disappeared.  Right  now.  I  do  not  fear  It. 
I  salute  It.  POr  the  generation  gap  between 
us  creates  those  very  special  feelings  that 
come  when  I  hold  your  band  In  mine,  or 
Jiggle  you  on  my  knee. 

•That  sort  of  behavior  wont  last  too  long, 
I'm  afraid.  It  will  be  replaced  too  soon  by 
demeanor  more  fitting  to  a  senior  citizen  and 
his  grandson.  As  the  gap  In  years  diminishes 
between  us,  we  will  shake  each  other  by  the 
hand;  I  will  still  call  you  Lyn  but  in  a  differ- 
ent voice;  and  you  will  sprinkle  your  conver- 
sations with  me  liberally  with  'Sirs'. 

"But  let  us  make  a  pact,  here  and  now, 
nerer  to  forget  Inwardly  these  days,  these 
emotions,  this  warmth  and  trust  we  share, 
no  matter  how  custom  in  years  to  come  may 
restrict  our  outward  behavior  and  expression. 

"You  are  my  link  to  the  future;  you  are 
also  my  link  to  the  present.  In  you  and 
through  you  I  have  an  even  deeper  sense  of 
responsibility  to  all  the  other  children,  their 
mothers  and  fathers  and  their  grandparents, 
not  Just  In  America  but  throughout  the 
world. 

•And  I  devoutly  wish  for  them  the  happy, 
fruitful  and  ennobling  life  I  wish  for  you — a 
life  free  of  war,  poverty,  disease,  and  Inner 
darkness;  an  end  to  the  conditions  that  sepa- 
rate fathers  from  their  families  on  happy  oc- 
casions like  this. 

This  I  wish,  and  with  God's  help,  to  this 
I  dedicate  myself.  In  the  time  left  to  me,  I 
will  do  everjthlng  In  my  power  to  make  It  so. 
No  just  for  us  in  our  times — but  for  all  time. 

••God  bless  you.  grandson. 

•With  love. 

"Lyndon  B.  Johnson." 


KYRAN  M.  McGRATH,  DIRECTOR, 
AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
MUSEMS 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Spaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois'? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  always  a  pleasure  to  report  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  former  Capitol  Hill  employees, 
particularly  those  who  have  worked  for 
Illinois  Congressmen  and  have  distin- 
guished themselves  In  their  other  en- 
deavors. Such  is  the  case  of  Mr.  Kyran 
McGrath,  who  for  4  years  was  legislative 
counsel  to  former  Senator  Paul  Douglas. 

In  September  1965,  following  his  serv- 
ice with  Senator  Douglas,  Mr.  McGrath 
became  chief  of  the  Washington  ofiQce  of 
the  Illinois  Department  of  Business  and 
Economic  Development.  In  that  capacity 
he  was  very  instrumental  in  the  State  of 
Illinois'  successful  effort  in  landing  the 
scientific  plum  of  the  century — the  200- 
Bev  accelerator.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
work  with  Kyran  on  this  project. 

In  July  1967,  in  the  wake  of  social  dis- 
orders in  several  major  cities,  Kyran 
McGrath  was  named  as  special  assistant 
to  Gov.  Otto  Kemer,  Chairman  of  the 
then  newly  appointed  Presidential  Na- 
tional Advisory  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders. 

In  April  of  this  year,  Kyran  McGrath 
was  named  director  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Museums.  It  is  readily  appar- 


ent why  such  a  prestigious  organization 
as  the  AAM  made  this  selection.  Upon 
accepting  the  position,  Kyran  said: 

There  are  many  ways  that  museums  can 
contribute  to  the  educational,  cultural  and 
community  needs  of  our  society,  and  there 
are  many  ways  that  society  can  contribute  to 
the  needs  of  the  museums. 

It  is  encoiu-aging  to  those  of  us  who  are 
deeply  concerned  about  the  urban  crisis 
that  such  a  potential  force  as  represented 
by  the  museum  association  is  prepared 
to  go  where  the  action  is.  I  commend 
Kyran  for  his  commitment  to  helping 
meet  our  most  pressing  domestic  prob- 
lem. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  in- 
clude at  tills  point  in  the  Record,  the 
announcement  of  this  remarkable  youn? 
man's  appointment  in  the  Jime  issue  of 
the  Journal  of  the  American  Association 
of  Museums: 

Nrw  DiRECTOKs  Foa  AAM 

K\Tan  M.  McGrath,  a  lawyer  and  recently 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders, has  been  named  Director  of  the 
American  Association  of  Museums.  Mr.  Mc- 
Grath succeeds  Prank  H.  Hammond,  Direc- 
tor, pro  fcm,  who  has  been  named  Deputy 
Director. 

A  native  of  Illinois.  Mr.  McGrath  majored 
In  English  and  graduated  cum  laude  from 
Georgetown  University  In  1956.  He  received 
an  LL.B.  degree  from  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity In  1959.  The  new  Director  practiced  law 
In  Washington.  D.  C.  imtU  June,  1961,  when 
he  became  Legislative  Counsel  to  U.S.  Sen- 
ator Paul  H.  Douglas  (D.-IU.).  In  this  capac- 
ity Mr.  McGrath  assisted  Senator  Douglas 
In  the  development  of  a  number  of  Federal 
programs,  particularly  In  the  field  of  con- 
sumer credit,  conservation,  economic  de- 
velopment, and  the  application  of  Federal 
resources  on  the  state  and  local  level. 

In  September,  1965,  he  became  Chief  of 
the  Washington  Offlce  of  the  Illinois  I>epart- 
ment  of  Business  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment. In  this  position  he  organized  and 
maintained  full-time  Illinois  state  represen- 
tation In  Washington,  D.  C.  The  office  pro- 
vided state  coordination  between  Federal 
agencies.  Congress,  and  private  Industry.  Mr. 
McGrath  provided  much  of  the  state  co- 
ordination In  Washington  for  the  Illinois 
successful  effort  to  obtain  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission's  200  B.E.V.  Accelerator. 
The  cost  of  the  Accelerator  In  Illinois  has 
been  estimated  at  395-nillllon  dollars. 

During  1967,  Mr.  McGrath  consulted  with 
the  US.  Department  of  Labor,  developing,' 
and  presenting  lecture  series  on  consumer 
credit  to  employees  of  that  agency. 

In  July  1967,  following  the  civil  unrest  in 
Newark  and  Detroit,  President  Johnson  Is- 
sued an  Executive  Order  creating  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders, naming  Governor  Otto  Kerner  (D.- 
111. 1  as  Chairman.  Shortly  after,  Mr.  Mc- 
Grath was  named  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission.  As  Special 
Assistant,  Mr.  McGrath  advised  the  Gover- 
nor on  the  work  of  the  Commission  staff  and 
assisted  him  In  the  role  of  Chairman.  The 
Commission  issued  Its  report  March  1,  1968. 

In  making  the  announcement  of  his  ap- 
pointment In  April,  Charles  Parkhiu-st,  then 
AAM  President,  called  Mr.  McGrath,  ".  .  . 
able,  easy  to  work  with,  and  well-informed; 
he  brings  to  the  Association  a  wide  expe- 
rience In  public  affairs." 

Upon  accepting  the  position,  Mr.  Mc- 
Grath commented,  "There  are  many  ways 
that  museums  can  contribute  to  the  educa- 
tional, cultural,  and  community  needs  of 
our  society,  and  there  are  many  ways  that 
society  can  contribute  to  the  needs  of  mu- 
seums. We  can  and  we  must  bring  this  mes- 
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sage  to  the  public,  and  I  am  honored  by  the 
opportunity  to  serve  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Museums  In  this  effort." 

The  new  Director  is  married  and  has  four 
children. 


THE  ISSUE  OF  NEW  GUN 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska? 
There  wsis  no  objection. 
Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
weeks  the  mass  hysteria  for  Federal  gun 
legislation  has  grown  to  fever  pitch  and 
I  am  gravely  concerned.  The  net  result 
of  this  frenzy  will  be  that  law-abiding 
citizens  are  going  to  be  severely  restrict- 
ed in  the  use  and  possession  of  firearms 
and  the  criminal  element  will  feel  very 
little  impact.  And  let  there  be  no  mis- 
take, the  President's  proposed  gun  legis- 
lation now  pending  before  the  Congress 
is  only  an  additional  step.  There   are 
those  in  our  midst  who  would  completely 
eliminate  private  ownership  of  all  fire- 
arms, and  I  ask  the  rhetorical  question: 
•  Who  would  have  the  most  to  gain  from 
an  imarmed  America?"  I  am  personally 
very  much  opposed  to  any  additional  gun 
legislation  which  would  further  impair 
the  possession  of  firearms  by  law-abiding 
citizens  in  this  country.  The  President 
lias  just  signed  into  law  the  Crime  Pre- 
vention and  Safe  Streets  Act  of   1968. 
Title  VII  of  that  act  does  what  everyone 
in  America  desires.  It  makes  it  unlawful 
for  any  of  the  following  to  possess  or 
receive  a  fireai-m:  First,  any  convicted 
felon;  second,  anyone  discharged  from 
the  Armed  Forces  under  other  than  hon- 
orable   conditions;    third,    anyone    ad- 
judged  mentally    incompetent;    fourth, 
anyone  who  is  an  alien  illegally  or  un- 
lawfully in  the  United  States;  or  fifth, 
anyone  who  has  renounced  his  American 
citizenship. 

Because  I  feel  the  enormous  public 
inessure  upon  the  Congress  to  enact  still 
tighter  gun  laws  will  force  passage  of 
the  President's  newly  requested  addi- 
tional gun  legislation,  I  am  working  at 
fever  pace  to  present  a  number  of  im- 
portant amendments  to  the  Judiciai-y 
Committee  for  consideration,  and  am 
urging  their  acceptance.  If  they  arc  not 
accepted  by  the  committee,  I  will  urge 
them  from  the  floor  of  the  House,  and 
then  whether  or  not  they  are  accepted, 
I  intend  to  vote  against  the  bill. 

Softhearted  judges  showing  compas- 
sion for  hardened  criminals  is  a  major 
cause  for  rising  crime  in  this  country. 
Justice  should  be  swift,  certain,  decisive, 
and  predictable.  Further,  parole  policies 
have  been  extremely  liberal  on  those 
criminals  who  have  been  convicted  and 
sentenced  for  crimes  against  society,  and 
many  who  have  committed  crimes  of  vio- 
lence against  society  have  all  too  often 
been  turned  loose  again  on  the  society. 

Why  not  enforce  stiff  maximmn  sen- 
tences, as  mandatory,  and  without  au- 
thority for  commuting  sentences  when- 
ever a  person  is  convicted  of  possessing 
a  firearm  wliile  committing  a  felony,  or 


whenever  a  criminal  is  convicted  for  the 
second  time  of  any  crime  of  violence. 

The  hue  and  cry  for  more  Federal  gun 
laws  is  that  we  must  protect  society  from 
the  criminal.  It  is  sheer  folly  to  beUeve 
the  criminal  will  voluntarily  disarm 
himself  to  comply  with  the  law.  The  fact 
that  the  Supreme  Court  has  recently 
ruled  that  it  is  unconstitutional  to  re- 
quire gamblers  to  buy  a  Federal  gam- 
bling license  since  it  would  be  a  form  of 
self-incrimination,  could  quite  likely  be 
equally  applicable  to  any  Federal  gun 
controls  being  interpreted  as  a  form  of 
self-incrimination  for  the  criminal. 

The  matter  of  the  type  and  extent  of 
further  gun  control  throughout  the  Na- 
tion should  not  be  the  responsibility  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  dictate  the 
regulation  of  hunting  or  fishing  or,  for 
that  matter,  the  terms  for  issuance  of  a 
driver's  license  or  the  amount  and  type 
of  automobile  registration.  It  is  ridicu- 
lous to  say  that  only  female  deer  may  be 
taken  throughout  the  Nation,  or  that 
the  uniform  speed  limit  shall  be  30  miles 
per  hour  on  all  city  streets  throughout 
the  Nation.  It  is  equally  ridiculous  to 
dictate  uniform  Federal  gun  laws  that 
would  be  satisfactory  to  the  populous 
metropolitan  areas  of  New  York  City  and 
Philadelphia  and  at  the  same  time  tit  the 
conditions  of  Alaska. 

Unless  amended,  the  President's  newly 
proposed  Federal  gun  legislation — 

First.  Would  prohibit  any  citizen  from 
owning  any  firearms  which  were  not  pur- 
chased in  his  State  or  residence.  Thus,  if 
you  now  own  any  firearms  not  purchased 
in  Alaska,  you  would  be  in  violation  by 
taking  the  gun  into  the  State.  Strictly 
construed,  all  firearms  would  have  to  be 
disposed  of  if  you  moved  to  another 
State.  There  is  no  ex  post  facto  safe- 
guard in  the  bill. 

Second.  Would  prohibit  the  sale  of  a 
rifle  or  shotgun  or  ammunition  to  any- 
one under  18  years  of  age.  It  is  not  clear 
whether,  as  a  parent,  one  could  law- 
fully purchase  a  firearm  or  ammunition 
for  use  by  a  minor  son  or  daughter,  or, 
for  that  matter,  whether  anyone  under 
18  years  of  age  could  lawfully  hunt.  Of 
course,  this  is  not  really  intended,  but  the 
legislation  is  ill-conceived  and  hastily 
written. 

Third.  WotUd  prohibit  anyone  under 
the  age  of  21  from  engaging  in  the  busi- 
ness of  gunsmithlng  or  handloadlng  or 
from  dealing  in  or  impoiting  any  fire- 
arms or  ammunition. 

Fourth.  Would  prohibit  the  interstate 
movement  of  all  firearms  and  ammuni- 
tion to  anyone  not  licensed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  decision  for  Is- 
suance of  any  such  permits  Is  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretarj-  of  the  Treasury. 
Fifth.  Would  prohibit  guides  from 
providing  any  fhearm  for  use  to  out-of- 
State  hunters. 

In  the  strictest  technical  sense,  there  Is 
real  doubt  that  firearms  or  ammunition 
could  be  legally  distributed  even  within 
Alaska,  since  much  of  our  transportation 
Involves  Interstate  carriers. 

And  there  are  many  more  discrepan- 
cies In  the  measure.  Accordingly,  I  am 
trying  to  correct  as  many  of  the  deficien- 
cies as  possible  from  this  mischievous 
and  harmful  piece  of  legislation. 
It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  Con- 


gress Is  being  stampeded  Into  passage  of 
very  dangerous  legislation,  and  I  am 
equally  convinced  that  the  long-range 
objective  of  some  is  to  ultimately  do  away 
with  all  private  ownership  of  guns,  to 
establish  national  standards  of  absolute 
prohibition,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
stitutional guarantees. 

Am  I  overstating  the  case?  No;  I  do 
not  think  so.  I  consider  myself  a  tradi- 
tional, patriotic.  God-fearing  American, 
who  is  a  rugged  individual,  an  outdoors- 
man,  a  hunter,  a  man  who  has  had  guns 
for  many  years,  respects  them  fully,  and 
uses  them  well.  If  I  am  an  alarmist,  I  am 
comforted  to  know  that  virtually  all  of 
the  mall  from  Alaskans— and  It  Is  con- 
siderable—puts them  In  the  .same  cate- 
gory and  reconfirms  my  strong  opposi- 
tion to  Federal  gun  legislation  which  re- 
stricts the  lawful  use  of  firearms. 


A  CHALLENGE  TO  GRADUATES 
Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent   to   extend  my   re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
yoimg  people  who  this  month  were  grad- 
uated from  our  Nation's  high  schools  and 
colleges  are  facing  unique  challenges 
as  they  prepare  to  assume  positions  of 
leadership  and  responsibility  in  our  so- 
ciety. 

Our  Nation  is  filled  with  apprehension 
and  confusion.  We  are  involved  In  a  con- 
founding war.  Poverty  fluorishes  amidst 
prosperity.  Violence  aboimds. 

I  have  faith  in  today's  young  people.  I 
believe  that  they  are  prepared  to  accept 
the  challenges  before  them.  I  am  con- 
fident that  they  understand  that  a  more 
perfect  world  will  not  come  easily. 

An  Incisive  discussion  of  the  Important 
role  that  young  people  are  about  to  as- 
sume was  presented  In  an  editorial  of 
Paddock  Publications,  Inc.,  Arlington 
Heights.  111.,  on  June  12,  1968. 1  offer  the 
editorial  for  the  Record  and  commend  :t 
to  my  colleagues. 

A  New  IDEALI.5M  iIn  Class  of  19G3 
Seldom  lias  an  upcoming  f^ener.ilioa  i-.ad 
greater  burdens  of  responsibility  placed  upon 
it  than  have  ihe  nearly  4.000  northwest  sub- 
urban students  gradu.itlng  ihis  month  frcni 
high  school  and  college. 

Rarely  have  the  chat'eutes  been  .is  iircs.sing 
or  their  resolution  as  crucial. 

This  is  a  generation  prep.iring  to  assume 
the  mantle  of  leadership  in  a  country  at 
war— at  war  in  Viet  Nam  and  at  war  with 
itself. 

This  Is  a  generation  which  will  confront 
a  growing  ferment  many  of  us  feel  but  often 
fail  10  understand. 

A  mounting  urban  crisis  of  cities  on  the 
verge  of  explosion,  with  even  worse  ghetto 
\'iolence  predicted  for  the  months  ahead; 
and 

A  national  conscience  burdened  by  the 
grim  visage  of  30  million  poor  whose  frus- 
tration is  being  whipped  to  frenzied  excesses 
of  hostility  and  resentment  by  a  growing 
sense  of  powerlessness,  denial  of  opportunity, 
and  the  past  failures  of  public  and  private 
Institutions  unresponsive  to  the  cry  of  long- 
standing injustices. 

The  nation  is  filled  with  apprehen.sion  and 
uncertainty,  confusion  and  fear. 
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The  causes  of  Ita  unrest  He  deep,  have 
festered  too  long,  and  must  be  rooted  out. 

FOMCS   FO«   CHANGS 

Few  generations  have  ever  faced  greater 
challenge. 

Today's  youth  are  not  growing  up  absurd; 
they  are  growing  up  removed  and  angry. 
They  refuse  to  shrink  from  the  difficult  task 
of  not  accepting  things  as  they  are  and  at- 
tempting to  change  them  for  the  better. 

Increasingly,  they  are  being  looked  upon  as 
Initiators  and  Inventors  of  ferment,  change, 
and  reform;  for  graduates  of  1968.  Idealism 
has  become  realism. 

It  Is  an  idealism  expressed  In  a  sense  of 
confidence  in  our  common  future;  It  accepts 
the  sacrifices  needed  to  make  our  American 
system  work  for  all — to  wipe  out  slums, 
poverty.  Ignorance.  Injustice,  and  war. 

Palth  m  the  future  does  not  mean  faith 
in  private  pleasures  or  material  gains  of  com- 
ing years,  but  faith  In  Ideas — the  political, 
intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual  Ideas  that 
win  dominate  our  future. 

These  Ideas  will  not  spring  from  the  dem- 
agoguery  of  a  Father  Qroppl.  a  Rap  Brown, 
or  a  Stokely  Carmlchael;  they  won't  emerge 
from  blood  and  ashes  of  violence,  terrorism, 
lawlesviess,  arson  and  assassination;  nor  will 
they  '•npv  from  tired  banalities  and  empty 
promises  of  stand-pat  polltlcs-as-usuals. 

Rather,  they  will  find  their  expression  In 
the  creative  leadership  of  a  whole  new  gen- 
eration which  draws  Its  Inspiration  and  in- 
centive from  the  example  of  concern  and 
commitment  provided  by  the  martyred — John 
F.  Kennedy.  Martin  Luther  King.  Robert  P. 
Kennedy — and  by  the  living — men  like  John 
Lindsay.  Eugene  McCarthy.  Charles  Percy. 

A   NSW   KINO  or  MAN 

A  new  mood,  a  new  style,  and  a  new  kind 
of  man  is  emerging. 

For  this  new  generation  of  Americans,  dis- 
sent and  Involvement  are  becoming  an  In- 
tellectual and  social  style:  It  Includes  a  vocal 
and  militant  minority  which  knows  what  It 
wants  to  accomplish  and  Is  determined  to 
let  nothing  stand  In  the  way  of  accomplish- 
ing Its  goals  by  whatever  means  are  neces- 
sary. 

This  element  of  militancy  encourages  the 
temptation  to  sacrifice  our  freedoms  in  the 
name  of  those  freedoms;  they  Interpret  the 
right  to  dissent  as  a  monolithic  totality  of 
viewpoint.  In  their  expression  of  frustration 
against  social  Injustice,  deprivation,  and  In- 
equality of  opportunity,  they  allow  no  room 
for  divergencies  of  opinion.  In  seeking  to  cor- 
rect Inadequacies  of  democracy.  they 
threaten  to  destroy  that  which  holds  It  to- 
gether and  lets  It  work. 

These  extremists  of  Left  and  Right  may  be 
well-intentioned;  If  so.  they  unwittingly  con- 
tribute to  a  condition  which  Is  the  antithesis 
of  democracy. 

Some  Americans  may  applaud  such  single- 
minded  militancy — If  they  admire  success 
alone,  as  did  Hitler  and  as  the  Soviet  Caesars 
seem  to. 

A    NEED    FOR    REASON 

Thomas  Jefferson  said,  "Error  of  opinion 
may  be  tolerated  where  reason  is  left  free 
to  combat." 

His  words  are  es|>ecially  significant  today, 
when  It  Is  essential  to  reflect  on  what  our 
heritage  of  Independence  means  In  terms  of 
the  present.  For  democracy  thrives  best  in 
the  marketplace  of  Ideas,  where  It  Is  open  to 
application  of  reason. 

If  we  have  any  advice  to  Impart  to  the 
graduate  of  1968,  It  is  this: 

Hold  fast  to  your  Idealism.  Nurture  It,  ap- 
ply It,  never  lose  It  In  your  resolve  to  narrow 
the  persistent  gap  between  promise  and  ful- 
fillment of  the  American  dream. 

ORDER    AND    JVSTICE 

For  some,  the  progress  will  be  too  slow,  the 
resolution  too  imperfect. 

But  remember,  too,  nothing  is  in  a  "good 


caiise"  that  defeats  Its  own  ends.  The  reali- 
zation of  a  more  perfect  world  will  not  come 
easy;  It  demands  patience,  tolerance,  and 
faith  in  the  democratic  process. 

The  turmoil  afflicting  the  nation  will  not 
be  subdued  until  we  learn  to  respect  each 
other,  to  solve  our  problems  through  mutual 
agreemenu.  and  to  work  together  to  achieve 
common  goals  of  public  order  and  social 
Justice. 


US.  AID  TO  ISRAEL 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Recohd  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  matter  of 
the  US.  aid  to  Israel  has  become  In  re- 
cent weeks  more  and  more  crucial.  After 
Vietnam,  the  situation  In  the  Middle 
East  poses  the  most  serious  threat  to 
world  peace.  Hopefully  our  experience 
there  will  prevent  our  duplicating  the 
same  mistakes  elsewhere  in  the  world. 
As  the  fighting  there  continues,  seem- 
ingly without  any  indications  of  subsid- 
ing, I  am  deeply  concerned  by  the  In- 
creasing resupply  of  Soviet  arms  to  the 
nations  of  the  United  Arab  Republic,  In- 
cluding Egypt,  Syria,  and  Iraq.  Over  the 
past  year,  since  the  June  1967  6-day  war, 
there  has  been  undeniable  evidence  of  a 
greater  degree  of  Soviet  presence  In  the 
Middle  East  in  a  military  capacity.  The 
weapons  being  supplied  to  the  Arab  na- 
tions are  more  numerous  and  more 
sophisticated  than  ever  before,  and  ad- 
vanced training  profrrams  have  been  In- 
stituted accompanying  this  increase. 

I  am  further  concerned  by  the  failure 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  to  register  these  weapons 
In  defiance  of  the  resolution  Introduced 
into  the  General  Assembly  of  the  U.N. 
by  the  United  States,  calling  for  regis- 
tration of  such  arms  sales.  This  United 
Nations  legislation  is  part  of  a  more 
general  and  ultimately  Important  Mid- 
dle East  arms  control  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  other  nations  supplying  arms 
to  these  nations.  Efforts  on  the  part  of 
our  countiT  at  negotiating  to  curtail  the 
dangerous  arms  race  in  the  Middle  East 
have  so  far  been  consistently  ignored  or 
refused  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  agreement  reached  In  the  United 
Nations  last  week  between  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  to  protect  all  non- 
nuclear  nations  against  nuclear  attack 
and  thus  preventing  further  proliferation 
of  nuclear  arms  throughout  the  world 
is  a  possible  glimmer  of  hope  with  respect 
to  an  agreement  In  the  Middle  East  ne- 
gotiations. However,  If  the  Soviet  Union 
continues  to  be  unwilling  to  reach  an 
agreement  to  curtail  arms  sales  to  the 
Arab  nations,  it  is  essential,  I  feel,  for  the 
United  States  to  maintain  an  arms  bal- 
ance In  the  Middle  East  by  providing  our 
ally  Israel  with  such  sophisticated  mili- 
tary equipment,  unattainable  elsewhere, 
as  is  needed  for  its  security  in  Its  light 
for  existence. 

I  would  like  to  speak  specifically  about 
the  sale  of  supersonic  jets  to  Israel.  We 
are  presently  the  only  possible  supplier 


to  Israel.  The  possession  of  sophisticated 
supersonic  jets  Is  extremely  Important 
to  Israel  as  an  effective  deterrent  de- 
fuse force  against  apparently  Increasing 
Arab  potential  for  aggression.  We  also 
must  carefully  review  our  pwlicy  of  arms 
supply  to  other  nations  of  that  area,  in- 
cluding Jordan  and  Iran,  as  well  as  all 
nations  of  the  world. 

I  want  to  stress  that  our  strong  tics 
with  Israel  are  both  Ideologically  and 
practically  significant.  The  United  States, 
we  must  remember,  was  Instrumental  In 
the  1948  establishment  of  Israel  as  a  na- 
tion. This  small,  but  proud,  and  capable 
nation  Is  the  firmest  democracy  in  the 
Middle  East,  and  the  most  consistent 
friend  of  the  United  States  as  proven  by 
Its  stands  In  the  U.N.  and  elsewhere.  We 
must  aid  our  proven  friends  and  we  must 
work  to  maintain  the  existence  of  de- 
mocracy In  this  most  crucial  crossroads 
of  three  major  continents. 

Furthermore,  in  accepting  our  aid,  Is- 
rael has  consistently  performed  mag- 
nificently over  the  past  20  years  to  re- 
sist the  aggression  of  Its  hostile  neigh- 
bors against  its  nationhood.  Israel  does 
not  want  a  vindictive  or  punitive  peace, 
but  a  permanent  settlement  of  its  ter- 
ritorial integilty.  Every  nation  in  the 
Middle  East  has  a  fundamental  right  to 
live,  and  to  have  this  right  respected  by 
its  neighbors.  I  feel,  therefore,  that  the 
United  States  has  a  justifiable  responsi- 
bility to  continue  to  assist  Israel  and  sup- 
port it  in  its  continued  efforts  to  resist 
aggression  until  a  sound  and  meaning- 
ful peace  can  be  reached,  which  will 
guarantee  to  Israel  a  safe  and  produc- 
tive future. 
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INSURRECTION     CITY.     WASHING- 
TON: TELL  IT  LIKE  IT  IS 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
all  residents  of  Washington  and  the  sur- 
rounding area  know,  the  Washington 
Post  is  the  voice  of  the  llberal-to-radical 
element  on  the  American  scene.  Their 
policy  of  either  toning  down,  or  elimi- 
nating entirely,  any  reporting  that  is  in 
any  way  critical  of  the  minority,  is  well 
known.  This  policy  is  adhered  to  no 
matter  how  much  harm  is  done  the  pub- 
lic welfare  and  often  is  farcial  in  its 
aspects. 

Whether  by  editorial  oversight  or 
because  even  they  are  sick  of  covering 
up  the  truth  about  insurrection  city,  a 
story  was  allowed  to  appear  in  last  Fri- 
day's issue  that,  at  long  last,  tells  the 
truth  about  what  has  been  going  on 
down  there.  The  farcial  aspect  in  this 
event  is  that,  by  printing  the  truth  now, 
the  Post  admits  that  they  have  deliber- 
ately covered  up  the  situation  since  the 
first  of  the  phony  poverty  marchers 
arrived. 

The  story  of  rapes,  muggings,  theft, 
and  moral  disorder  does  not  surprise 
most  of  us  who  knew  the  truth  all  along 


and  tried  to  tell  it.  But,  we  lack  a  print- 
ing press  and  access  to  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  homes  enjoyed  by  the  Post. 
Repentance  is  welcomed  at  any  hour 
and  past  sins  can  be  forgiven.  I  hope  that 
this  story  Is  a  milestone  on  the  road  back 
to  responsible  jovu-nalism. 
BESORREcnoN  Crrv:  A  Community  Beset  by 

VIOLENCE 

(By  David  A.  JeweU  and  Paul  W.  Valentine) 
"The  reason  the  population  of  this  city  is 
colng  down  Is  not  mud,  poor  food,  rain  or 
lousy  homes  ...  The  reason  they  leave  Is  that 
men  are  getting  tired  of  coming  home  from 
a  day's  picketing  to  And  their  belongings 
stolen  or  their  wife  raped." 

Tliese  are  words  of  Alvln  Jackson,  as. 
a  Washington  TV  repairman,  who  until  his 
resignation  yesterday  afternoon  was  the 
chief  security  marshal  at  Resurrection  City. 
"U  the  leaders  dont  do  something  soon, 
this  is  going  to  be  known  as  blood  city  in- 
stead of  Resurrection  City." 

Jackson's  resignation— some  marshals  say 
he  was  fired— came  as  tension  reached  new 
heights  in  the  wake  of  a  growing  number  of 
violent  incidents  that  have  police  and  city 
officials  worried. 

The  Rev.  Ralph  David  Abernathy,  leader  of 
the  Poor  People's  Campaign,  said  yesterday 
that  reports  of  assaulU  and  robberies  In  the 
encampment  Indicate  "restlessnese"  among 
some  residents. 

"We  do  have  some  people  in  the  city  who 
have  not  adequately  gone  through  the  stage 
of   self-purlflcatlon   to  my   satisfaction,"   he 

said.  , 

He  said  he  believes  policemen  provoke 
some  incidents  by  their  presence. 

Park  Police  Acting  Chief  Grant  Wright 
estimates  that  about  100  assaults  and  other 
violent  incidents  have  occurred  inside  Res- 
\uTectlon  City  since  it  was  built  In  mid-May 
and  that  at  least  20  visitors  have  been 
robbed,  beaten  or  stabbed  by  residents  out- 
side the  snow  fence  surrounding  the  en- 
campment. 

Jackson,  a  Negro  who  gave  up  two  weeks 
vacation,  a  week's  leave  of  absence  and  all 
his  nights  to  help  out  at  the  troubled  city, 
said: 

•Please,  mister,  if  you  put  this  In  your 
newspaper,  don't  Just  put  the  bad  things. 
Put  in  all  the  good  things,  too. 

"This  is  a  great  Campaign  and  a  Just  one, 
and  it  has  Just  goBls. " 

In  a  rare  Instance  of  candor  by  a  Resur- 
rection City  offlcial.  Jackson  unburdened 
himself  early  yesterday  after  he  had  calmed 
down  a  band  of  Negro  youths  who  almost 
precipitated  a  serious  fight  with  police. 

DISORDER  DENIED 

Later  yesterday,  the  Rev.  James  Bevel  di- 
rector of  nonviolent  action  for  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference  denied  that 
the  youths  taunted  police— or  threw  bottles 

at  them.  . ,      , 

The  incident  was  witnessed  from  beginning 
to  end  by  reporters  from  The  Washington 
Post  and  Washington  Evening  Star  and  was 
reported  in  yesterday's  editions  of  both  news- 
papers. 

"There  are  rape,  robbery  and  cutting  every 
day,  and  there  is  nothing  we  can  do  atw"*  ". 
even  when  we  catch  the  guys  who  did  it, 
Jackson  said. 

At  another  point  he  said,  "There  are  about 
20  guns  in  Resurrection  City.  There  are  lead 
pipes,  knives  and  Molotov  cocktails  in  there. 

He  said  he  has  tried  desperately  to  gain  an 
audience  with  Mr.  Abernathy  or  other  SCLC 
leaders  to  plead  with  them  for  some  form  of 
discipline  inside  the  city. 

DISCIPLINE    LACKING 

"My    bosses   are    (Clilef    Marshal    Albert) 
Spencer  and  Mr.   (the  Rev.  James)    Orange 
(an  SCLC  offlcial).  They  are  both  fine  men 
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but  they  Just  won't  allow  any  kind  of  disci- 
pline in  the  camp.  v,.„. ' 
"Today  one  white  guy  burned  his  shanty 
down  He  has  been  a  real  hard  worker  around 
here  and  spent  all  day  in  the  march  but 
when  he  got  back  every  stick  of  clothing  and 
furniture  he  had,  right  down  to  his  bed  had 
been  stolen.  I  guess  he  was  Just  so  frus- 
trated that  he  burned  his  shanty  down  to 
relieve  his  feelings. 

"And  he  was  Just  about  ready  to  cry  he  felt 
so  bad.  I  guess  we're  going  to  have  to  punish 
him.  I  can  hardly  blame  him  though  I  know 
how  lie  must  feel." 

Since  Jackson  was  put  in  charge  of  the 
security  marshals.  Park  Police  officials  say  he 
has  been  the  only  offlcial  of  Resurrection 
City  with  whom  they  had  decent  liaison. 

"ALWAYS    PEACEMAKER  " 

"We  could  always  talk  to  him  and  he  would 
keep  us  informed  if  anything  serious  hap- 
nened  and  we  know  we  could  trust  and  deal 
responsibly  with  him.  He  was  always  the 
pe^emaker  if  any  young  hotheads  would 
blow  up."  said  one  police  source. 

-ni  give  vou  an  example  of  the  problems 
we  have  here,"  said  Jackson  during  the  inter- 

^  ^^rlier  today  one  of  my  marshals  caught 
a  resident  in  ihe  act  of  punching  a  white 
woman  in  the  nose  and  stealing  her  camera^ 
AH  we  could  do  was  paddle  his  rear  with  a 
tent  stick  and  put  him  on  a  bx.s  home 

"When  I  finish  talking  to  you  I  got  to  go 
back  and  handle  three  more  ca^^s,  one  stab- 
bing, one  assault  with  a  tree  branch  and  one 

'°"Tlie  reason  the  population  of  this  city  Is 
going  down  is  not  mud,  i>oor  food,  rai"  «r 
fousv  homes.  Most  of  these  people  come  from 
places  that  would  make  this  city  look  good. 

THRIVE    ON    DONATIONS 

•The  reason  they  leave  is  that  men  are 
cetting  tired  of  coming  home  from  a  day  s 
picketing  to  find  their  belongings  stolen  or 

'^•l^m'^ashaCd  to  say  this  but  the  only 
thing  that  keeps  this  camp  going  is  dona- 
tions of  goods  and  work  from  white  people. 
"If  It  were  left  to  us  it  just  wouldn  t  last. 
I  lust  can't  understand  my  black  brothers 
Many  of  them  are  able  to  cause  trouble  at 
night  because  they  sleep  around  all  day  while 
the  white  residents  work. 

■Almost  ail  the  whites  here  are  dedicated 
but  they  take  a  real  hard  time  from  some  of 
the  blacks.  I  Just  can't  understand  my  black 
brothers  who  will  take  things  from  the 
whites  and  then  spit  on  them. 

"I  ask  some  of  these  Ruys  if  they  hate 
whites  so  much  why  do  they  come  up  here 
and  take  things  from  them.  Why  don  t  they 
stay  in  Marks,  Miss.,  where  the  man  puts  his 
loot  on  your  back  and  you  don't  move. 

"They  answer  that  they  are  needed  here 
but  that's  not  the  answer.  The  answer  is 
that  they  can  get  away  with  more  up  here. 
"There  are  all  kinds  of  guys  on  soapboxes 
in  there  saying  'we  don't  need  discipline' 
but  they  are  the  ones  who  are  going  to  do 
wrong.  Hell,  man.  you  can't  run  a  cat  show 
without  some  land  of  discipline  but  I  Just 
can't  get  through  to  the  leaders  to  tell  them 

this." 

At  the  end  of  the  interview  Jackson  was 
almost  crying  as  he  recoiinted  what  he  felt 
were  the  frustrations  of  trying  to  keep  order 
without  discipline. 

"I'm  only  afraid  that  one  of  these  days  its 
going  to  blow  up  and  in  30  years  your  grand- 
children and  mine  will  only  know  aA)out  the 
bad  things  and  not  the  good." 

Jackson's  comments  came  as  new  incidents 
occurred  at  Resurrection  City. 

Though  most  residents  went  about  their 
business  yesterday  ignoring  visitors  and 
newsmen  in  the  area,  individual  Ne^ 
youths  kept  up  a  continual  barrage  of  hostile 
comments  and  threats. 

one   youth  brandished  a  saw  blade   and 


cursed  an  NBC  camera  crew  filming  residents. 
Other  young  toughs  surrounded  the  crew 
and  it  withdrew. 

Liter,  the  crew  attempted  filming  the  city 
from  beyond  the  snow  fence  boundary.  A 
youth  hurled  a  pair  of  roller  skates  at  them. 
No  one  was  injured. 

At  the  main  gate,  a  husky  Negro  cursed 
two  white  men  dressed  in  business  suits 
when  they  said  they  were  looking  for  a  white 
girl  in  the  city.  The  Negro  ordered  the  pair 
to  leave  They  retreated,  and  spoke  to  a  mar- 
shal who  entered  the  city  and  returned  es- 
corting a  white  girl  who  appeared  to  be  in  her 
teens. 

TENSIONS    INCREASE 

Tensions  rose  during  the  day  as  idle  rcM- 
denu  loitered  about  the  front  gate,  some 
urguing  among  themselves,  others  grumbling 
about  the  Park  and  District  policemen  on 
patrol  r.earby.  .^     * 

Chief  Grant  said  marshals  and  residents 
Kcnerally  refused  to  cooperate  with  police 
authorities  when  incidents  occur  inside  the 

city 

Marshals  say  the  Incidents  are  "Internal 
matters"  and  do  not  require  police  inter- 
vention, and  the  residents  say  they  dont 
trust  the  police. 

A  complicating  factor  is  that  the  organiza- 
tional structure  of  the  marshals  lias  been 
changed  at  least  once.  Originally,  many  mar- 
shals were  recruited  from  tough  urban  street 
canKs  in  a  deliberate  effort  by  SCLC  to  in- 
volve disadvantaged  youths  in  leadership 
functions. 

These  younger  marshals  attended  to  rou- 
tine matters  while  an  older,  elite  group  called 
•Tent  City  Rangers"  provided  major  security 
mea-surcs  and  attempted,  not  always  .suc- 
cessfully, to  maintain  discipline  among  their 
younger  colleagues. 

The  Tent  City  Rangers  were  recently  aug- 
mented, and  many  of  the  younger  marshals 
refuse  to  recognize  them  and  now  operate  in- 
dependently of  them. 

Park  Police  say  that  several  ganw  from 
Chicago.  Milwaukee,  Detroit  and  Memphis 
are  also  vying  for  power  in  the  city  and  that 
one  of  their  weapons  is  simple  terror. 

Police  patroling  the  area  say  they  are  fre- 
quently threatened  and  are  the  targets  of 
stones  and  lx)ttles. 


PASSING    CARS    STONED 

Youths  have  also  periodically  stoned  cars 
passing  the  city  on  Independence  Avenue. 
Police  closed  the  street  for  several  hours  after 
one  rash  of  stone- throwing  about  two  weeks 

Numerous  residents  of  the  city  say  their 
cameras,  sleeping  bags  and  other  personal 
equipment  have  been  stolen.  Police  say  none 
of  the  cameras  has  yet  turned  up  in  any  local 
pawnshops.  ^,        , 

Hosea  V/illiams,  chief  of  direct  action  for 
the  campaign,  said  yesterday  he  suspects 
much  of  the  trouble  In  the  city  is  instigated 
by  "outsiders." 

Bevel  compared  the  situation  to  Infiltra- 
tion by  strike  breakers  in  the  labor  move- 
ment and  Vietcong  "peasants"  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 


HR     16654— A    BILL    TO    CONTINUE 
UNTIL    JUNE    30.    1970,    THE    EX- 
ISTING   SUSPENSION    OP   DUTIES 
ON  CERTAIN  FORMS  OF  COPPER 
Mr.  RHODES  of  Aiizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 

remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 

include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 

objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 

from  Arizona? 

There  w'as  no  objection. 

Mr  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 

on  June  30,  1968,  the  current  suspension 
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of  duties  on  certain  forms  of  copper  ex- 
pire, and  it  Is  therefore  likely  that  we 
win  be  called  upon  very  soon  to  vote  on 
H.R.  16654.  which  would  extend  the  sus- 
pension of  duties  for  another  2-year  pe- 
riod. Some  opposition  to  the  bill  as  it 
presently  stands  has  developed  at  the 
committee  level,  and  it  is  not  yet  appar- 
ent whether  the  bill  will  come  out  with  a 
closed  rule.  However,  the  Arizona  copper 
industry,  which  comprises  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  country's  copper  mining 
economy,  is  opposed  to  the  bill  in  its  pres- 
ent form,  and  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  apprise  my  colleagues  of  the 
demerits  of  the  legislation,  as  proposed. 

The  Arizona  copper  industry  has  sup- 
ported suspensions  of  copper  duties  in  the 
past,  and  is  currently  in  favor  of  extend- 
ing such  suspensions,  deeming  such  a 
position  in  the  best  interests  of  both  the 
Industry  and  of  the  national  economy. 
However,  while  the  industry  is  of  the 
opinion  that  an  extension  of  the  current 
suspension  is  warranted  under  present 
circumstances,  the  inability  of  either  the 
industry  or  of  the  Congress  to  foresee 
economic  renditions  in  the  distant  future 
suggests  that  the  extension  be  limited  to 
no  more  than  a  1-year  period.  There  are 
many  factors  which  make  up  the  market 
conditions  with  respect  to  copper  at  any 
given  p>oint  in  time.  Such  factors  are 
global  in  scope,  and  at  best  they  are  most 
difficult  to  forecast.  Today,  evei-y  one  of 
these  factors,  with  one  exception,  is  im- 
ponderable in  tlie  extreme.  The  one  pon- 
derable factor  is  foreign  productive  ca- 
pacity. 

Foreign  productive  capacity  is  cur- 
rently at  an  alltime  high  and  is  ex- 
pected to  increase  .-iubslantially  during 
the  next  few  years.  Given  this  situation, 
the  domestic  copper  mining  economy 
could  be  gravely  jeopardized  by  Congress 
attempting  at  this  time  to  determine 
whether  or  not  a  suspension  of  copper 
import  duties  would  be  warranted  more 
than  a  year  from  now.  I  join  with  the 
industry  in  being  of  the  opinion  that  it 
would  be  a  far  wiser  and  safer  course  to 
leave  that  determination  open  until 
some  time  next  year  when  the  index  of 
foreign  productive  capacity  can  be  more 
adequately  evaluated.  In  that  we  all  real- 
ize that  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  reverse 
a  previously  made  legislative  enactment 
than  to  make  one  initially,  and  in  that 
the  latter  course  is  the  more  responsible 
one.  an  extension  limited  to  1  year  ap- 
pears warranted. 

Since  World  War  II.  the  Congress  has 
suspended  import  duties  on  seven  differ- 
ent occasions,  essentially  because  of  tem- 
porary shortages  in  world  supply  and  the 
resultant  desirability  of  encouraging  im- 
ports in  order  to  meet  domestic  demand. 
Of  these  suspensions,  one  was  for  a  3- 
year  period — 1955-58 — three  were  for  2- 
year  periods— 1947-49.  1951-53.  1966- 
68 — and  three  were  for  1-year  periods — 
1949-50.  1953-54.  1954-55. 

The  domestic  copper  industry  is  now 
recovering  from  9  months  of  strikes.  Dur- 
ing that  peiiod,  inventories  of  copper 
were  virtually  eliminated  and  foreign 
copper  was  imported  on  an  unprece- 
dented scale  in  order  to  meet  domestic 
demand.  While  the  industry  is  now  back 
in  full  production,  newly  mined  copper 


from  domestic  sources  has  not  yet  caught 
up  to  domestic  demand  and  some  foreign 
imports  are  needed  to  meet  that  demand. 
Especially  in  light  of  our  current  war 
needs,  it  would  not  be  inappropriate  for 
Congress  to  extend  the  current  su.spen- 
sion  for  some  period  of  time. 

With  the  present  price  for  most  newly 
mined  domestic  copper  at  42  cents  per 
pound.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  current, 
modest,  import  duty  of  1.5  cents  would 
operate  either  to  curb  imports  or  to 
raise  the  domestic  price,  even  if  we  did 
not  enact  the  current  extension  of  the 
duty  suspension.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
obvious  that  In  light  of  the  present  de- 
mand and  the  present  price,  the  domes- 
tic copper  producing  industry  would  not 
be  adversely  affected  by  an  extension  of 
a  duration  in  keeping  with  the  existence 
of  current  factors.  The  basic  issue,  how- 
ever, is  how  long  a  duration  that  should 
be. 

The  two  major  considerations  involved 
in  determining  the  proper  duration  of 
an  extension  of  the  current  suspension 
are  the  outlook  of  the  domestic  Industry 
and  the  efficacy  of  the  present  24-cent 
"peril  point"  proviso  included  to  accord 
protection  in  the  event  of  a  drastic 
change  in  market  conditions  during  any 
period  of  suspension  of  the  duties. 

With  inflf.tcd  ecri-.omirs  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  the  nature  and  pro- 
spects of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  no  one  can 
predict  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  what 
the  demand  for  newly  mined  domestic 
copper  will  lie  more  than  a  year  from 
now.  As  indicated  above,  the  principal 
reason  for  this  unpiedictability  are  the 
substantial  increases  in  the  production 
of  newly  mined  copper,  both  at  home 
and,  particularly,  abroad.  It  is  known 
that  during  this  year  alone  annual  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  newly  mined  copper 
will  rise  by  approximately  25.000  tons  at 
home  and  139.000  tons  abroad.  It  is  also 
known  that  duiing  1969  annual  world- 
wide productive  capacity  will  Increase 
by  approximately  300.000  tons  more.  It 
Is  known  that  during  the  entire  period 
of  the  proposed  2-year  extension  our 
domestic  capacity  to  produce  newly 
mined  copper  will  at  least  equal  expect- 
ed domestic  consumption.  And,  we  know 
also  that  foreign  capacity  to  produce 
newly  mined  copper  will  reach  approxi- 
mately 3,756.000  tons  by  the  end  of  this 
year  at  that  figure  will  exceed  by  some 
2.200.000  tons  our  actual  domestic  con- 
sumption during  1968.  Reflecting  on  the 
relationship  between  foreign  production 
capacity  and  foreign  consumption  of 
copper.  It  can  be  seen  that  while,  during 
the  protracted  1967-68  strikes.  Imports 
of  foreign  copper  reached  an  unprece- 
dented high,  at  no  time  during  that  pe- 
rioa  was  the  availability  of  copper 
abroad  impaired. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts,  for  anyone 
to  say  that  copper  will  continue  to  be  in 
short  supply  more  than  a  year  from  now 
is  to  engage  in  a  guessing  game  of  wide 
dimensions.  The  outlook  being  as  hard 
to  determine  as  It  Is,  a  2-year  suspension 
cannot  be  supported,  especially  in  light 
of  constantly  increasing  world  supplies 
of  newly  mined  copper. 

The  efficacy  of  the  24-cent  "peril 
point"  provision  Is  the  second  factor  to 


be  examined  in  evaluating  the  advisa- 
bility of  a  2-year  extension.  In  1951, 
Congress  Incorporated  as  a  part  of  the 
suspension  legislation,  the  provision  that 
such  suspension  would  become  inopera- 
tive and  the  import  duties  reinstated  at 
any  time  the  domestic  price  of  copper 
fell  below  24  cents  per  pound.  The  pro- 
vision is  included  also  in  the  proposed 
extension  embodied  in  H.R.  16654.  The 
21-cent  figure,  in  terms  of  the  current 
state  of  the  domestic  Industry,  is  totally 
Inefficacious  and  wholly  irrelevant.  In 
the  17  years  since  its  inclusion  in  sus- 
pension legislation,  wages  in  the  indus- 
try have  doubled,  construction  costs  and 
supplies  have  skyrocketed,  average 
grades  of  domestic  ore  have  decreased 
substantially,  and  it  has  become  quite 
clear  that  many  domestic  mines  would 
have  to  shut  down  entirely  even  If  the 
price  fell  and  remained  considerably 
higher  than  the  antiquated  24-cent 
"peril  point." 

The  24-cent  peril  point  is  a  totally 
ineffectual  anachronism,  and  H.R.  16654 
would  do  nothing  to  give  current  mean- 
ing to  the  proviso.  Without  this  assur- 
ance of  protection  to  the  Industry  in  the 
event  of  falling  prices,  any  extension 
which  could  endanger  the  domestic  cop- 
per producer  should  be  strictly  limited 
in  point  of  time. 

The  Congress  has  long  recognized  that 
a  healthy,  viable,  domestic  copper-pro- 
ducing industr>'  is  essential  to  the  welfare 
of  our  national  economy  and  crucial  to 
the  maintenance  of  our  national  security, 
especially  in  times  of  increased  military 
activity.  It  can  l)e  demonstrated  that  an 
extension  of  the  current  suspension  of 
copper  import  duties  for  a  period  of  2 
years  could  gravely  jeopardize  that  in- 
dustry because  of  realistic  possibilities  for 
changes  in  the  copper  market  situation, 
primarily  a  slackening  of  demand  and  an 
excess  of  production,  particularly  from 
abroad.  Under  these  circumstances,  there 
just  is  no  reason  wliy  Congress  should 
decide  now  what  it  need  not  decide  now, 
and  what  it  could  far  better  decide  a  year 
from  now.  A  suspension  of  import  duties 
for  any  period  IJecomes,  in  practical  ef- 
fect, an  international  commitment  not 
to  impose  such  duties  during  the  speci- 
fied period.  It  is  thus  far  more  difficult 
to  repeal  a  suspension  already  granted 
than  to  extend  one. 

For  these  reasons.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  express  mj'  hope  that  we  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  amend  H.R.  16654  so  that 
extensions  of  the  suspended  duties  on 
copper  imports  reach  only  until  June  30. 
1969,  a  period  of  1  year,  and  I  respect- 
fully urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  the 
merits  to  so  limiting  such  extension. 
Thank  you. 
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H.R.  18041— TO  AMEND  SMALL 
BUSINESS  ACT 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr  Speaker,  as  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Gov- 
ernment Procurement  and  Economic 
Concentration  of  the  Small  Business 
Committee.  I  want  to  discuss  briefly  H.R. 
18041,  the  biU  introduced  June  20,  1968. 
by  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Corman,  myself, 
and  other  members  of  the  subcommittee, 
to  amend  section  8(b)(7)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act.  The  proposed  bill  would 
strengthen  the  certificate  of  competency 
program  of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  if 
the  contracting  officer  refuses  to  award 
the  contract  to  a  small-firm  low  bidder 
for  an  alleged  lack  of  capacity  or  credit 
to  perform  the  contract,  the  small-flrm 
bidder  may  appeal  to  the  SBA  for  a  cer- 
tificate of  competency.  The  right  of  the 
small  firm  to  appeal  to  the  SBA  for  a 
certificate  is  a  right  guaranteed  in  sec- 
tion 8(b)  (7)  of  the  Small  Business  Act. 
This  right  of  appeal  provides  a  three- 
fold benefit  by  prompting  small  firms  to 
bid  on  prime  contracts,  increasing  the 
base  of  suppliers  of  goods  and  services 
from  which  the  Government  may  solicit 
bids,  and  a  corollary,  providing  a  savings 
to  the  taxpayer  which  has  amounted  to 
,S35  million  from  the  inception  of  the 
C<x;  program  in  1953. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  program  may 
also  be  substantiated  by  the  fact  that  95 
percent  of  the  small  firms  issued  certif- 
icates of  competency,  after  a  rejection 
of  their  original  bid  by  the  Department 
of  Defense,  have  fulfilled  these  contracts 
to  the  gain  of  both  small  business  and 
the  Government. 

However,  the  recent  hearings  by  our 
subcommittee  on  the  position  of  small 
business    in    Government    procurement 
have  suggested  to  us  that  section  8(b)  (7) 
of  the  Small  Business  Act  contains  a 
loophole  through  which  small-firm  low 
bidders  may  have  their  bids  irrevocably 
rejected     by     the     contracting     officer. 
Through  a  highly  artificial  and  strained 
interpretation  of  the  element  of  "capa- 
bihty"  as  referring  to  physical  capability 
only,   a   policy   has  evolved   wherein  a 
contracting  officer  may  refuse  to  grant 
a  contract  to  a  firm  which,  although 
ready,  willing,  and  able  to  perform  the 
contract  as  bid.  is  deemed  not  to  possess 
the  necessary  requisites  of  integrity,  te- 
nacity, and  perseverance.  In  such  a  case, 
the  sinall  business  firm  is  unjustly  de- 
prived of  the  contract,  the  firm  iiaving 
iio  light  to  appeal  the  decision  of  the 
contracting  officer  to  the  SBA. 

The  SBA  intends,  however,  that  a  cer- 
tificate of  performance  means  that  a 
small-flrm  bidder  is  ready.  wUling,  and 
able  to  perform  the  contract  in  all  re- 
spects. The  amended  bill  would  plug  the 
loophole  and  clarify  the  intention  of 
Congress  on  this  section  by  having  the 
certificate  program  cover  "all  elements 
of  responsibility,"  which  include,  but  are 
not  limited  to.  competency,  capacity, 
credit,  integrity,  perseverance,  and  te- 
nacity. 

The  use  of  this  loophole  frustrated  the 
original  intent  and  purpose  of  section 
8(b)  1 7),  a  frustration  that  I.  and  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee,  feel 
should  be,  and  will  be,  corrected  by  the 


proposed  bUl  amending  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act.  H.R.  18041  wiU  restore  section 
8(b)  (7)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  to 
its  original  degree  of  efficacy  by  allowing 
small  firms  whose  bids  are  rejected  not 
only  for  lack  of  capacity  and  credit,  but 
also  for  lack  of  integrity,  tenacity,  and 
perseverance,  to  apply  to  the  SBA  for 
a  certificate  of  competency.  Without  the 
amendment,  small  finns  may  continue  to 
be  unjustly  discriminated  against  with- 
out any  effective  means  or  avenue  for 
redress. 


WHAT  AMERICANISM  MEANS  TO  ME 
Mr.   BROYHILL   of   North   Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pi-o  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.   BROYHILL   of   North    Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  America's  youth  today  are 
challenged  with  problems  which  require 
an  intelligent  tempering  of  respect  for 
the  traditions  which  have  made  their 
country  great  with  a  need  for  respon- 
sible new  approaches  to  the  issues  which 
face  us.  Some  of  our  yomig  people  are 
turning  their  backs  on  this  kind  of  bal- 
anced judgment. 

It  is  encouraging  that  vast  numbers 
of  young  Americans  reject  the  philoso- 
phy of  extremism  which  preaches  dis- 
traction and  violence.  These  are  the 
stable  elements  of  our  society  that  will 
assure  sensible  progress  for  the  enrich- 
ment of  our  entire  society.  Unfortun- 
ately, they  speak  out  too  seldom. 

At  this  point,  I  want  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress  a  winning  essay 
on  "What  Americanism  Means  to  Me" 
from  a  recent  contest  conducted  in  the 
Caldwell  County,  N.C.,  seventh-  and 
eighth-grade  classes  by  the  Lenoir,  N.C., 
Jaycee  organization. 

The  following  expression  by  Eric  Kir- 
by,  of  the  Gamewell  Junior  High  School, 
desen'es  high  conimendation: 

What  Americanism  Means  to  Me 
(By  Eric  Kirby) 
A  spark  of  liope,  a  chance  for  a  new  be- 
ginning, this  is  America.  The  land  where 
opportunity  Is  known  by  all,  a  '.and  where 
failure  cannot  be  tolerated,  a  land  where 
every  man  has  an  Initial  chance  to  rise  to 
most  fascinating  ambitions.  Yes,  to  me  this 
is  the  description  of  a  land  I  love. 

The  privilege  of  being  American-born  is 
the  first  and  greatest  gift  God  can  give  a 
man.  He  is  born  into  an  environment  of  op- 
portunity, a  land  of  hope,  a  nation  where 
only  the  most  foolhardy  men  can  fall. 

A  bell  that  chimes  within  me  when  I  hear 
the  term  Americanism  is  that  of  freedom. 
Our  country  was  founded  on  this  principle. 
The  pilgrims  crossed  the  treacherous  At- 
lantic for  the  beloved  freedoms  which  live 
m  our  society  today.  As  an  American  citi- 
zen, we  are  not  confined  by  the  dictatorial 
acts  of  communism,  nor  are  we  restricted 
by  the  harsh  regulations  of  a  religious  sect. 
But  we  are  free,  free  to  think,  worship,  speak, 
live,  and  love  as  we  please. 

The  American  breed  stands  alone  In  the 
world  of  today.  Unlike  any  other  personality 
th<»  American  welcomes  the  most  formidable 
challenge,  opposes  his  deploring  problems, 
and  Insists  upon  following  his  strongest  con- 
victions. 


Our  democracy  was  strongly  influenced  by 
these  and  other  similar  quaUtles  held  by  the 
fathers  of  our  democratic  government  But 
we  cannot  progress  on  past  vlctorle*.  Our 
young  must  build  on  the  old  but  sttll  useful 
foundations  so  grandly  exlilblted  by  our 
forebearers. 

It  was  once  said.  "The  youth  of  today  Is 
the  strength  of  tomorrow."  This,  as  In  many 
cases,  holds  true  In  America.  The  young 
of  our  nation  will  decide  the  path  we  follow, 
whether  we  will  remain  a  standing  world 
power  or  If  we  will  falter  such  as  the  once 
great  ancient  empires  of  Rome,  Greece  and 
other  once  flourishing  societies.  Whether  we 
will  or  not  Is  blind  and  useless  speculation. 
But  one  insurance  we  do  have  Is  that  If  the 
young  of  today  take  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunities offered,  we  have  no  worries  what- 
soever. So  let  us  remember  the  famous  words 
of  Eric  A.  Johnston,  "America  and  defeat 
cannot  be  made  to  rhyme." 

A    trait    dlsplaved    and    admired    by    all 
Americans  Is  that  of  wanting  to  be  of  serv- 
ice to  their  country.  So  much  is  taken  out 
of  this  country  by  Its  Inhabitants  It  Is  only 
proper  that  we  show  our  appreciation  by  put- 
ting something  back  into  It.  This  Idea  was 
best  expressed  by  the  great  and  beloved  late 
President  John   P.  Kennedy   when   he  said. 
•Ask  not  what  your  country  can  do  for  you. 
but  what  you  can  do  for  your  country."  In 
a  sense  this  Is  the  theme  of  America.  This 
simple  phrase  has  inspired  men  to  bring  this 
nation  to  be  the  greatest  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.    These    words    were    burning    in   the 
hearts  of  men  who  died  to  keep  this  country 
a  free  and  independent  society.  This  convic- 
tion was  In  the  souls  of  men  who  died  to  rid 
this  country  of  racial  injustice  so  that  all 
may  be  free  to  challenge  the  trials  of  life. 
This  idea  was  la  the  minds  of  all  men  who 
gave  a  part  of  themselves  to  make  this  coun- 
try a  better  place  In  which  to  Uve.  Yes,  Uuly 
this  is  the  heartbeat  of  America. 

When  we  pick  up  our  newspaper  and  read 
of   the  racial   turmoil  in  our  cities,  hear  of 
the  alarming  numlier  of  our  young  burning 
their  draft  cards,  and  being  told  of  the  pov- 
erty which  exists  in  our  supposedly  wonder- 
ful land,  it  .should  be  a  disturbing  fact.  But 
what  do  we  do  about  it?  True,  we  pay  our 
taxes  which  help  the  poor  la  a  round-about 
way.  But  is  there  a  real  relationship  between 
black  and  white  of  our  community?  It  there 
a   true  friendslilp   between   the  lather   and 
son  of  todav,  or  do  the  wealthy  and  middle 
class   ijeople"   lower   their   dignity   to   confide 
with  the  poorer  class  of  people  In  our  naUon? 
If  so,  why  do  these  problems  linger?  This  Is 
not   staying   with    the   American    tradition. 
Tlie    true   American    spirit    cannot   tolerate 
this    If  the  words  written  in  our  Constitu- 
tion over  one  hundred  fifty  years  ago,  "All 
men  are  created  equal,"  are  to  prevail,  some 
drastic  changes  must  be  made  in  our  way  of 
life.  All  men,  regardless  of  race  or  color  or 
wealth  and  prosperity,  must  be  brothers.  All 
problems  must  be  met  in  unity,  all  convic- 
tions carried  out  jointly,  and  all  crises  chal- 
lenged with  the  most  vigorous  amount  of 
loyalty  In  order  that  we  can  truthfuUy  and 
proudly  sing  that  America  is  truly  the  land 
of  the  free  and  home  of  the  brave. 

In  America's  short  but  historic  existence, 
this  land  has  faced  many  crises,  met  many 
trying  problems,  and  fought  many  trouble- 
some confUcts.  Each  time  we  have  come  out 
in  a  respectable  state.  The  era  we  live  in 
today  is  no  exception.  We  are  faced  with  two 
major  wars,  one  in  the  far  away  land  o^  Asia 
and  another  on  the  very  streets  upon  which 
we  walk  each  day.  Also  the  dollar  we  spend 
and  vise  so  frequently  is  in  danger  of  deval- 
uation Can  these  situations  remain  in  ex- 
istence without  injuring  the  cause  for  which 
this  country  was  born?  Of  course  not.  The 
American  must  take  a  stand  on  the  urgent 
problems  which  He  in  our  midst.  Negligence 
on  his  part  is  an  unpatriotic.  Inexcusable 
act  of  tyranny.  All  true  Americans  must  take 
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Immediate  and  direct  action  for  these  seem- 
ingly luiavoldable  misfortunes  if  we  are  to 
remain  a  pattern  for  all  naUons  to  follow 
and  living  proof  that  democratic  rule  reign* 
over  that  of  conununlsm. 

Yea.  the  faithful  citizen  of  this  fair  land 
will  proudly  take  action  and  once  again  make 
this  land  worthy  of  Gods  moet  abundant 
blessings. 


EARLY  RESTORATION  OP  LITHU- 
ANIAN S  INDEPENDENCE  AND  SOV- 
EREIGNTY 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  I  Mr.  McCormackI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  a  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  or  the  gentleman 
from  Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr  Speaker,  in  my 
extensions  of  remarks  I  enclose  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Lithuanian  Ameri- 
cans of  Greater  Boston  on  Sunday.  June 
16.  1968.' at  a  mass  meeting  held  at  the 
South  Boston  Lithuanian  Citizens  Asso- 
ciation auditorium,  in  relation  to  the 
early  "restoration  of  Lithuania's  inde- 
pendence and  sovereignty,  which  were 
forcibly  interrupted  by  Soviet  Russian 
force." 

The  Members  of  Coni?ress  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  are  wholeheart- 
edly joined  by  the  people  of  Lithuania  in 
their  hopes  and  efforts  towau-d  as  early 
a  restoration  as  possible  of  the  independ- 
ence and  sovereignty  of  Lithuania,  and 
the  freedom  of  the  people  of  Lithuania. 

The  resolution  follows : 
Resolution 

The  Committee  for  the  Fiftieth  Anniver- 
sary of  the  Restoration  of  Lithuania's  Inde- 
pendence In  1918.  at  a  meeting  held  on  June 
18.  1968.  at  the  South  Boston  Lithuanian 
Citizens"  Association  auditorium.  368  W. 
Broadway,  South  Boston.  Mass..  to  com- 
memorate the  twenty-seventh  anniversary  of 
the  ruthless  deportations  and  massacres  of 
the  Lithuanian  people  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
did  unanimously  adopt  the  following  Resolu- 
tion: 

■Whereas,  on  June  14-20.  1941.  the  Soviets 
undertook  to  carry  out  the  infamous  Serov 
Instructions  calling  for  the  extermination  of 
700.000  Lithuanians  and  did  In  the  period 
designated,  massacre  or  deport  35.000  In- 
nocent men.  women  and  chlldiren: 

"Whereas,  between  1944  and  1951  the  Soviet 
Union  deported  an  additional  570.000  Lithu- 
anians to  slow  death  in  forced  Labor  Camps 
in  Siberia; 

••Whereas,  the  CJenocide  Coiivention,  which 
declares  the  destruction  of  nations,  racial 
and  religious  groups  to  be  an  International 
crime,  has  been  ratified  by  sixty-nine  nations, 
including  the  hypocritical  Soviet  Union;  and 

•'Whereas,  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly has  designated  1968  as  "InternaUonal 
Human  Rights  Year",  now  it  Is  the  opportune 
time  to  have  the  United  States  ratify  not 
only  the  convention  on  Slavery.  Forced  Labor, 
and  Women  s  Political  Rights,  but  also  the 
Genocide  Convention. 

'Resolved.  That  we  express  our  apprecia- 
tion and  gratitude  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  for  Ite  firm  stand  in  refusing 
to  recognize  the  Illegal  Soviet  armed  occupa- 
tion of  Lithuania,  and  also,  for  the  present 
resolute  position  of  the  United  States  against 
Communist  aggression,  wherever  it  may  oc- 
cur; and  Be  It  Further 

•Resolved.  That  we  ask  the  United  SUtes 
Government  to  bring  up  the  case  of  the  Baltic 


Nations  before  the  United  Nations  for  the 
express  purpose  of  demanding  the  complete 
withdrawal  of  Soviet  Army  unlU.  police  and 
administrative  apparatus,  as  well  as.  the  non- 
Llthuanlan  colonlsU  brought  Into  Lithuania 
since  June  15.  1940;  and  that  our  Govern- 
ment insist  that  all  Lithuanian  citizens, 
forcibly  deported  Into  exile  in  Siberia  and 
Into  the  depths  of  Russia,  during  the  last  28 
years  of  occupation.  l>e  returned  to  their 
homeland,  thus  eliminating  all  obstacles  to 
the  restoration  of  Lithuania's  Independence 
and  sovereignty,  which  were  forcibly  Inter- 
rupted by  Soviet  Russian  force;"  be  It  also. 
■Resolved.  That  this  Resolution  be  sent  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
copies  thereof  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
U  S.  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations,  to 
the  Senators  and  Congressmen  from  our 
Commonwealth,  to  Senator  Pulbrlght,  and  to 
the  Press." 

Anthony  Matioska. 

Chairman. 


LEAVE    OP    ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert)  ,  from  today  through 
July  3,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  KoRNECAY  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  June  24  through  Jime  27. 
on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Teacoe  of  Texas,  for  an  indefinite 
period,  on  account  of  attending  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  Corregidor-Bataan  Me- 
morial. 

Mr.  CoRMAN.  for  today,  on  accoimt  of 
official  business. 


SPECIAL    ORDERS    GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Landrum.  for  1  hour,  on  Tuesday. 
July  2;  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. 

'The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McClure)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Ash  BROOK,  for  60  minutes,  on  June 
27. 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  10  minutes,  on  June 
25. 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  60  minutes,  on  June 
27. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi,  for  30  minutes,  today. 


the  Whole,  today,  on  H.R.  3138  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McClure)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PiNDLEY. 

Mr.  Burton  of  Utah  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  QuiLLEN  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania  in  five 
instances. 
Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  SCHERLE. 

Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  Ashbrook  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Vander  Jaci. 

Mr.  Reinecke. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bray  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Keith. 

I  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Matsunaga)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Fisher. 

Mr.  Gilbert. 

Mr.  DuLSKi  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Pepper  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Whitener  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier. 

Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Vanik. 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  Resnick. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Fascell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Irwin  in  four  instances. 

Mrs.  Griffiths. 

Mr.  Fraser  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Gathings  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dowdy. 

Mr.  Gallagher  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Pickle. 

Mr.  Nichols. 
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EXTENSIONS  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Rumsfeld  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Zablocki  in  two  instances  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Mahon  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Dulski  in  two  instances  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Gross  and  to  revise  and  extend 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  in  three 
Instances  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  on  H.R.  3136  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  nUnols  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  in  the  Committee  of 


ENROLLED     BILLS     SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committe:' 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  4566.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mary  F. 
Thomas;  and 

H.R.  15414.  An  act  to  Increase  revenues, 
to  limit  expenditures  and  new  obllgatlon.il 
authority,  and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE      ENROLLED      BILLS      AND 
JOINT      RESOLUTION      SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  and  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles; 

S.  171.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Timothy 
Joseph  Shea  and  Elsie  Annet  Shea; 

3.  1028.  An  act  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  certain  benefits  to 
fonner  employees  of  county  committees  es- 


tablished pursuant  to  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act. 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S  J  Res.  180.  Joint  resoluUon  to  provide 
franked  mall  privileges  for  surviving  spouses 
of  Members  of  Congress. 


BILLS    PRESENTED    TO    THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  June  21,  1968, 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
bills  of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R  1665.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Clara  B. 
HvssonK* 

H.R.  2270.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
David  Campbell; 

H.R.  2455.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dean  P. 

H.R.  2688.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
estate  of  Charles  C.   Beaury; 

H.R.  4566.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mary  F. 
Thomas;  ,  ^       ,  . 

H.R.  4961.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Donald 
E.  Crlchton;  ,    ,  ,  ^ 

H  R.  5199.  An  act  lor  the  relief  of  James  E. 

Denman;  .,     ,  ,,       «• 

H.R.  5854.  An  act  lor  the  relief  of  Mrs.  E. 
JuanlU  Collinson;  ,.  ,     ,  ^,,„^ 

H.R.  6305.  An  act  for  Ihe  relief  of  Claud 
Ferguson; 

H.R.  6890.  All  act  for  ihe  relief  of  Lester 
W.  Hein  and  Sadie  Hein;  

H.R.  8088.  An  act  lor  ihe  relief  of  Willard 
Herndon  Rusk; 

H.R.  9568.  An  aCt  for  the  relief  of  Lucien 

A.  Murzyn;  ,     ,  ^     -. 

H.R.  10050.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
Russell  T.  Randall; 

H.R.  10058.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Esther  D.  Borda;  ,    .,,     ^  ,,, 

H.R.  10199.  An  :ict  for  t!;e  relief  r  f  Lloyd  W. 

Corblsler;  ,     .,  .  .v.    - 

H.R.  10655.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Arthur 

Anderson;  ,    ^  „    ,  c 

H.R.  11166.  An  8ct  for  the  relief  of  Earl  b. 
Haldeman.  Jr.;  ,    ,  .. 

H.R.  12073.  An  :ict  for  the  relief  of  John 
AUunarlo; 

HR.  15414.  An  fct  lo  increase  revenues,  to 
limit  expendituree  and  new  obligational  au- 
thority, and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H  R.  15856.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  develop- 
ment construction  of  facilities,  and  admin- 
istrative operations,  and  for  other  purposes. 


1963  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  the 
first  annual  report  on  the  medicare  pro- 
cram,  pursuant  to  section  1875(b)  of  the 
social  security  Act  (H.  Doc.  No.  331) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  with  illustrations. 

1964.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  need  to  improve  management  of  Army 
supplies  in  Vietnam,  Department  of  the 
Army;  lo  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  June  20, 1968, 
the  following  bill  was  reported  on  June 
21.  1968: 

Mr.  CELLER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R  17735.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
.States  Code,  to  provide  for  better  control 
of  the  interstate  traffic  in  firearms;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1577. .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

[Submitted  June  24.  196S\ 
Under  clause   2   of   rule   XIII,   reports   of 
rommlttees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk  for 
printing  and  reference  to  the  proper  calendar, 
as  follows:  ^  ,  . 

Mr  DAWSON;  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Report  entitled  'Foieign  Re- 
search Dollar  Drain"  (29th  repaji  by  the 
committee)  (Rept.  No.  1578)  .*^R^rred  to 
Uie  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hous#  on  the 
.state  of  the  Union. 

Mr  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Report  entitled  'The  Critical 
Need  for  a  National  Inventory  of  Industrial 
Wastes  ( Water  Pollution  Control  and  Abate- 
ment)" (30th  report  by  the  committee). 
(Rept  No.  1579).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of    the   Whole   House   on    the    State    of   the 

Union. 

Mr  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Report  entitled  "The  Uninsured 
Government  Contractor"  (31st  report  by  the 
roinmlttee)  (Rept.  No.  1580) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
t.'f  the  Union. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  5  o'clock  and  39  minutes  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday,  June  25.  1968.  at  12  o'clock 
noon.  

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1962.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of 
Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
May  1,  1968.  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  In  illustra- 
tion, a  review  of  the  reports  on  Humboldt 
Harbor  and  Bay.  Calif.,  requested  by  resolu- 
tions of  the  committee  on  Public  Works. 
House  of  Representatives,  adopted  March  30, 
1955.  and  June  SO.  1960  (H.  Doc.  No.  330) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  with  an  illustration. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
.severally  referred  as  follows: 

Bv  Mr.  ASHMORE: 
HR    18061.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Capitol 
Guide  Service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Commi-Ltee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 
HR  18062.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  higher 
education,  and  particularly  the  private  fund- 
ing thereof,  bv  authorizing  a  deduction  from 
cross  income  of  reasonable  amounts  contrib- 
uted to  a  qualified  higher  education  fund 
established  bv  ihe  taxpayer  for  the  purpose 
of  funding  the  higher  education  of  his  de- 
pendents; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Bv  Mr.  CONYERS; 
H  R    18063    A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tarv  of  Labor  to  set  standards  to  assure  safe 
and  healthful  working  conditions  for  working 
men   and   women,   to   assist   and   encourage 
the  States  to  participate  in  efforts  to  assure 
such  working  conditions,  to  provide  for  re- 
search, information,  education,  and  training 
in  the  field  of  occupaUonal  safety  and  health, 
and   for  other  purposes:    to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
Bv  Mr.  'J'ISHER; 
HR    18064.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  more  liberal 


annuities  for  survivors  of  certain  retired 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  HAYS: 
HR  18065.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Service  Buildings  Act.  1926,  to  authorize 
additional  appropriations;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    ICHORD     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Long  of  Louisiana,  and  Mr.  Bray  )  ; 

H  R.  18066.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2304(g) 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr  PELLY: 
H  R.  18067.  A  bill  to  consent  to  an  amend- 
ment of  the  Pacific  marine  fisheries  compact; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  SATTERFIELD: 
H  R.  18068.  A  bin  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  use  In  com- 
mi-sslon  of  certain  crimes  of  firearms  trans- 
ported in  interstate  commerce;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    CHARLES   H     WILSON: 
H  R.  18069.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States   Code,    to   provide   for   better   control 
of  the  interstate  traffic   in  firearms;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  VANIK: 
HR   18070.  A  bill  to  disarm  lawless  persons 
and    assist   State    and    Federal    enforcement 
agencies    in    preventing    and    solving    gun 
crimes   by  requiring  registration  of  all  fire- 
arms and   licenses  for  purchase  and  posses- 
sion  of    firearms    and   ammuniUon;    and    to 
encourage    responsible   State    firearms    laws, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  GARMATZ: 
H  J.  Res.  1362.  Joint  resolution  .luthorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  issue  a  proclamation  designating  the 
week  of  August  1  through  7  as  National 
Clown  Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN: 
HJ    Res    1363.  Joint  resolution  creating  a 
Joint   Committee   To   Investigate   Crime;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida : 
H  Con  Res.  791.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  with  the  negotiations  to 
sell  and  the  subsequent  sale  of,  advanced 
computer  svstems  and  component  parts  to 
Communist"  nations  by  certain  American 
business  corporations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate   and   Foreign   Commerce. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ADDABBO; 
HR    18071     A  bill   for   the  relief  of  Gino 
Badolati;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R   18072  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Domenico 
Pezzano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR   18073.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cologero 
Sanzone:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
HR    18074    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Raghu- 
nath  Deshpande;   to  the  Committee  on   the 
Tiiciicizirv 

H  R  18075.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  .Sara  Pa- 
robkiewitz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

■     By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 
HR  18076.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   SiUas 
Raisakis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR  18077    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  GiuUa 
Siesto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  CONYERS: 
HR  18078.  A   bill    for   the    relief   of   Hani 
Thomas  Youslf;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  DOW: 
H.R.  18079.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Miss  Hel- 
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ena  Bllhart;  to  the  CommlttM  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  FASCEIX: 
H.R.  18080.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Dandolo 
FraU;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FRASER: 
H.R.  18081.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dedrlck 
A.  Maanum;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.   

By  Mra.  HECKLER  of  Maaaachiuetta : 
H.R.  18083.  A   bill  for  the  relief  of  laobel 
Rodriguez  Berrey;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  18083.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Raul  B. 
Rodriguez  Berrey:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HATS: 
H.R.  18084.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Plorvante 
EvangUlsta:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  KTROS:     ' 
H  R.  1808S.  A  bin  to  permit  certain  vessels 
to  be  documented  for  use  In  the  fisheries  and 


coastwise  trade:   to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  OlfEIUj  of  Massachuaetta : 

H.a.  ia08«.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  VouU 
Kobotl:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  18087.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Orlando 
J.  8.  Mendonca;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OTTINOER: 

H.R.  18088.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Miss 
Zenalda  Carreon  Alcasld;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  18089.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Demetrlo 
Carlncl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  18090.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Miss  Fe 
Enerlan  Oallndo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RESNICK: 

HR.  18091.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Aurora 
Floresca:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  18093.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Jesus 
Josellto  Floresca:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


HJt.  19093.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Jesus 
L.  Floresca;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  RODINO: 
HJt.  18094.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Aurea 
Casas:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
H  R.  18096.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Russo;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROTBAL: 
H.R    18096.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Amelia 
Concepclon  Cubid;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJi.  18097.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Raja 
Butros  El-Qare:  to  the  Committee  on  ihe 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ST.  ONOE: 
H.R.   18098.   A   bin   for  the  relief  of  Joao 
Perelra:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN : 
HR.    18099.   A   bill   for  the  relief   of  Mrs. 
Ivanka  Micic;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


SEl^ ATEr-Monday,  June  24,  1968 


The  Senate  met  at  12  noon,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  God,  Father  of  our  spirits, 
with  a  faith  that  will  not  shrink  though 
pressed  by  every  foe,  we  would  this  day 
climb  the  altar  steps  which  lead  through 
darkness  up  to  Thee.  For  our  greatest 
need  is  of  Thee. 

0  God.  in  whose  almighty  hand  the 
future  lies,  give  us  understanding  minds, 
patient  hearts,  and  determined  wills 
that  through  us  Thou  mayest  be  able  to 
create  among  the  nations  and  peoples 
of  the  earth  Thy  charter  for  freedom  and 
justice. 

In  the  crises  of  our  times  join  us  with 
those,  who  across  the  waste  and  wUdcr- 
ness  of  human  hate  and  need,  preparing 
the  way  of  the  Lord,  throw  up  a  highway 
for  our  God — 

That  we  may  tell  our  sons  who  see  the 

light 
High  in  the  heavens,  their  heritage  to 

take: 
I  saw  the  powers  of  darkness  put   to 

flight— 

1  saw  the  morning  break. 

We  ask  It  in  the  name  of  that  one  who 
is  able  to  keep  us  from  falling  and  to 
lead  us  on  from  strength  to  strength. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day, Jime  21,  1968,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM   THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


REPORT  OF  RAILROAD  RETIRE- 
MENT BOARD— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

It  is  with  special  satisfaction  that  I 
transmit  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Board  for  fiscal  year 
1967. 

During  the  year,  more  than  one  million 
individuals  received  $1.3  billion  in  retire- 
ment and  survivor  benefits,  an  Increase 
of  $65  million  over  the  preceding  year. 

In  the  same  period,  unemployment  and 
sickness  benefits  were  only  $71  million. 
This  represented  the  lowest  total  paid 
under  the  railroad  unemployment  and 
sickness  insurance  system  in  15  years, 
with  the  decrease  reflecting  in  large  part 
the  continued  high  level  of  economic  ac- 
Uvity  in  the  Nation. 

Even  greater  protection  for  railroad 
beneficiaries  will  soon  be  available, 
thanks  to  the  recent  legislation  enacted 
by  the  Congress.  These  amendments  to 
the  basic  laws  administered  by  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board  were  jointly 
recommended  by  railroad  management 
and  railroad  labor.  They  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  continued  cooperation 
in  improving  these  laws. 

As  a  result  of  these  amendments,  every 
one  of  the  million  retirement  and  sur- 
vivor beneficiaries  will  receive  added 
benefits.  In  addition,  the  benefit  rates 
imder  the  unemployment-sickness  sys- 
tem will  rise  by  almost  25  percent,  and 
protection  will  be  extended  to  those  with 
prolonged  Illnesses. 

The  latest  amendments  continue  the 
record  of  steady  Improvement  In  our 
system  of  protection  for  railroad  workers 
and  their  families  against  the  economic 
hazards  accompanying  old  age.  unem- 
ployment, illness  and  death. 

This  report  shows  the  fruits  of  our 
common  and  continued  efforts  to  lift  the 


elderly  citizens  of  our  country  out  of  the 
ranks  of  poverty,  and  thereby  to  give 
more  meaning  to  their  years  of  retire- 
ment. 

I  commend  the  report  to  your  atten- 
tion. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  June  24. 1968. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


WAIVER  OP  CALL  OF  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of 
the  legislative  calendar,  imder  nile  Vm, 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  statements 
in  relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 


June  2U,  1968 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
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EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  for  the  Department  of 
State,  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, and  the  Environmental  Sci- 
ence Services  Administration  only. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  STATE 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
dry nominations  in  the  Department  of 

State.  .J     .  .,      , 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Qyorgy  Sebok  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admit- 
ted to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence as  of  October  1,  1962. 

Sec  2.  The  time  Gyorgy  Sebok  lias  resided 
and  has  been  physically  present  in  the 
United  States  since  October  1,  1962.  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  meet  the  residence 
and  physical  presence  requirements  of  sec- 
lion  316  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 

Act.  as  amended. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 

the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 

I  No.  1297),  explaining  the  purposes  of 

the  bill. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


AGENCY  FOR  INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
H.  Brooks  James,  of  North  Carolina,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Administrator  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  Is  consid- 
ered and  confirmed. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  SCIENCE  SERV- 
ICES ADMINISTRATION 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
John  W.  Townsend  Jr..  of  Maryland,  to 
be  Deputy  Administrator,  Environmental 
Science  Services  Administration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  consid- 
ered and  confinned. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  Immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


JORGE  L.  MACHADO 

The  bill  (S.  2385)  for  the  relief  of 
Jorge  L.  Machado  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  thud  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  2385 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Vnited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Jorge  L.  Machado  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  December  8,  1961. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1298),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  in  the  United 
States  to  Jorge  L.  Machado  as  of  December  8, 
1961,  thus  enabling  him  to  file  a  petition  for 
naturalization. 


DR  EDUARDO  FERNANDEZ- 
DOMINGUEZ 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <S  3012)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Eduardo  Pernandez-Dominguez  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  with  an  amendment  m 
line  6  after  the  word  "of"  strike  out 
"September  30.  1928."  and  insert  "Sep- 
tember 24,  1928.";  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
lead: 

S.  3012 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives   of    the    United    States    of 
America   in    Congress    assembled.   That,    lor 
the   purposes  of   the  Immigration   and   Na- 
tionality   Act.    Doctor    Eduardo    Pernandez- 
Dominguez  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for   permanent  residence   as  of  Sep- 
tember 24.  1928,  and  the  periods  of  time  he 
has  resided  in  the  United  States  since  that 
date  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  meet 
the  residence  and  physical  presence  require- 
ments of  section  316  of  such  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engro.ssed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  ( No. 
1289'.  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill.  i 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  oidered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is  to 
enable  the  beneficiary  to  nie  a  peUtlon  for 
naturalization.  The  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment is  to  refiect  the  proper  date  upon 
which  he  entered  the  United  States  for  per- 
manent residence. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  meas- 
ures on  the  calendar,  beginning  with 
Calendar  Nos.  1268  through  1272, 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


THE  CALENDAR 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Nos.  1257,  1258,  1259,  and  1265. 


GYORGY  SEBOK 

The  bill   (S.   1501)    for  the  relief  of 

Gyorgy  Sebok  was  considered,  ordered  to 

be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 

the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  1501 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatioes  of  the  Vnited  States  of 
America   in   Congress   assembled.   That,   for 


JOSE  ESTRADA 

The  bill  (S.  2675)  for  the  relief  of  Jose 
Estrada  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  ijassed,  as  follows: 

S.  2675 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  in 
C07i9ress  assembled.  That,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Jose  Estrada  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  as  of  July  18, 
1961. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  exceiTDt  from  the  report 
(NO.  1260),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  natural- 
ization. 


AMENDMENT    OF    THE     IMMIGRA- 
TION AND  NATIONALITY  ACT 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  15147)   to  amend  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  to  provide 
for  the  naturalization  of  persons  who 
have    served    in    combatant    areas    in 
active-duty     service     In     the     Armed 
Forces  of   the   United  States,   and   for 
other    puiTJoses,    which    had    been    re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciarj'.  with  an  amendment,  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  in.sert: 
That   section  329(a)    of   the   Immigration 
and    Nationality     Act     (8     U.S.C.     1440)      is 
amended  by  inserting  after   "July   1,    1955." 
the   following:    "or   during   a   period   begin- 
ning  February   28.    1961.    and    ending   on    a 
date  designated  by  the  President  by  Execu- 
tive order  as  of  the  date  of  termination  of 
the  Vietnam  hostilities,  or  thereafter  during 
any   other    period    which    the   President    by 
Executive  order  shall  designate  as  a  period 
m  which  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
are  or  were  engaged  In  military  operations 
involving    armed    confilct    with    a    hostile 
foreign  force,". 

SEC  2  Section  329(b)(4)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  Is  hereby 
amended  by  inserting  after  "July  1,  1955,' 
the  following:  "or  during  a  period  begin- 
ning February  28.  1961,  and  ending  on  a 
date  designated  by  the  President  by  Execu- 
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tlve  order  m  tb«  (Ut«  of  termliukUon  of  the 
Vletnun  hoatUiaes.  or  thereafter  dxirlng 
any  other  period  which  the  President  by 
Ezecuttve  order  ah*!!  designate  as  a  period  In 
which  Armed  Force*  of  the  United  State* 
are  or  were  engaged  In  military  operations 
Involving  armed  conflict  with  a  hostile 
foreign  force,". 

Sac.  3.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  no  clerk  of  a  United  States 
court  shall  charge  or  collect  a  naturaliza- 
tion fee  from  an  alien  who  has  served  In 
the  military,  air,  or  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States  during  a  period  beginning 
February  28,  1961,  and  ending  on  the  date 
designated  by  the  President  by  Executive 
order  as  the  date  of  termination  of  the  Viet- 
nam hostilities,  or  thereafter  during  any 
other  period  which  the  President  by  Execu- 
tive order  shall  designate  as  a  period  in 
which  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
are  or  were  engaged  In  military  operations 
Involving  armed  conflict  with  a  hostile 
foreign  force,  and  who  Is  applying  for 
naturalization  diiring  such  periods  under 
section  329  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  as  amended  by  this  Act,  for 
flUng  a  petition  for  naturalization  or  Issu- 
ing a  certificate  of  naturalization  upon  his 
admission  to  citizenship,  and  no  cleric  of  any 
State  couft  shall  charge  or  collect  any  fee 
for  Such  services  unless  the  laws  of  the 
State  require  such  charge  to  be  made.  In 
which  case  nothing  more  than  the  portion 
of  the  fee  required  to  be  paid  to  the  State 
■hall  be  charged  or  collected.  A  report  of  all 
transactions  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  to  the  Attorney  General  rts  in  the  case 
of  other  reports  required  of  clerks  of  courts 
by  title  III  of  the  ImnUgration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

Sec.  4.  The  third  sentence  of  section  318 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8 
use  1429)  Is  hereby  amended  by  striking 
out  the  language  "sections  327  and  328"  and 
substituting  In  lieu  thereof  the  language 
"sections  328  and  329". 

Szc.  3.  Section  328(b)  (31  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1439)  U 
hereby  amended  by  inserting  after  the  word 
"notwithstanding"  the  language  "section  318 
insofar  as  It  relates  to  deportabiUty  and". 

Sec.  6.  Section  329(bMl)  of  the  Immlgra- 
Uon  and  Nationality  Act  (8  US.C.  1440)  is 
hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  he  may  be  naturalized  regardless  of 
age.  and  notwl '.hstandlng  the  provisions  of 
section  318  as  they  relate  to  deportablllty 
and  the  provisions  of  section  331:". 

Sbc.  7.  The  section  of  section  329  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"NATVKAIJZATION  THBOVCH  ACTTVC-OUTT  SCXV- 
ICX  CN  THC  ASMCO  FOKCES  DUKINC  WORU) 
WAS  I,  WOBLO  WAK  H,  THE  KOKEAN  HOSTII.- 
rriZS.  THE  VtTTNAM  HOSTILrrtES.  OR  IN  OTHEB 
PKEIOOS  or   MIUTABT   HOSTILmSS" 

Sec.  8.  That  portion  of  the  table  of  con- 
tents contained   In  the  Arst  section  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  which  ap- 
pears  under   the   heading   "TITLE   III— NA- 
TIONALITY    AND     NATURALIZATION"     is 
amended    by    changing    the   designation    of 
section  329  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec.  329.  Naturalization     through     active- 
duty     service     in     the     Armed 
Forces    during    World    War    I, 
World  War  II.  the  Korean  hos- 
Ulitiea.  the  Vietnam  hostUltie*. 
or  In  other  periods  of  military 
hoeUUUes." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
thiid  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 


the  Rkcord  an  exceri>t  from  the  report 
(No.  1292).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

rv*roam  or  the  biix 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  la 
to  provide  for  the  expendltlous  naturaliza- 
tion of  aliens  who  have  served  In  an  active- 
duty  status  In  the  Arme<|  Forces  of  the 
United  States  during  the  Vietnam  hostili- 
ties or  during  any  other  period  In  the  future 
which  may  be  designated  by  the  President 
by  Executive  order  as  a  period  In  which  our 
Armed  Forces  may  be  involved  In  armed 
conflict  with  foreign  hostile  forces.  As 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
special  naturalization  beneflts  were  limited 
to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  serving  In 
denned  combatant  areas,  but  under  the 
amended  language,  eligibility  for  the  special 
beneflts  is  determined  by  the  time  of  service. 
In  addition,  under  the  amended  language, 
the  eligible  servicemen  are  exempted  from 
certain  naturalization  fees. 

statement 

Legislation  providing  for  the  expeditious 
naturalization  of  nonctttzens  who  have  ren- 
dered honorable  service  In  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  covers  a  span  of  more 
than  100  years  of  American  history.  The 
rewards  embodied  In  these  enactments  con- 
sistently have  been  In  the  form  of  relief 
from  compliance  with  some  of  the  general 
requirements  for  naturalization  applicable 
to  civilians.  Exemptions  granted  wartime 
servicemen  and  veterans  have  been  more 
liberal  than  those  given  for  services  ren- 
dered during  peacetime. 

With  the  passage  of  tlie  Nationality  Act  of 
1940.  effective  January  13.  1041.  .and  continu- 
ing to  the  present,  our  naturalization  laws 
have  conferred  special  bcnetlts  upon  aliens 
In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States.  The 
Nationality  Act  of  1940.  as  originally  en- 
acted, made  no  citstlnctlon  between  peace- 
time and  wartime  aeri'lce  for  naturalization 
purposes.  Honornble  military  service  at  any 
time  (or  an  aggregate  period  of  3  years  was 
substituted  (or  the  required  United  States 
and  State  residence,  and  no  admission  for 
permanent  residence,  declaration  of  Inten- 
tion, certtllcate  of  arrival,  residence  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  or  waiting  pe- 
riod was  necessary  for  naturalization.  The 
Involvement  of  the  United  States  In  World 
War  II  led  to  the  passage  of  the  Second  War 
Powers  Act  of  1942  which  added  to  the  Na- 
tionality Act  of  1940  provisions  for  the  ex- 
peditious naturalization  of  military  person- 
nel engaged  in  that  war.  Practically  all  of 
the  general  naturalization  requirements  were 
waived  and  residence  in  the  United  States. 
Its  territories  or  possessions,  after  a  lawful 
admission,  not  necessarily  for  permanent 
residence,  qualified  the  serviceman  for  nat- 
uralization. This  prerequisite  was  later  elim- 
inated In  the  cases  of  servicemen  who  served 
beyond  the  continental  limits  of  the  United 
States.  More  than  143.000  members  of  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  were  granted  naturaliza- 
tion under  this  legislation  which  expired  on 
December  31.  1946. 

In  1942  temporary  legislation  relaxing  some 
of  the  naturalization  requirements  was 
passed  (or  veterans  who  had  served  during 
certain  periods  of  the  Spanish-American  War, 
World  War  I,  and  on  the  Mexican  border.  In 
1948  permanent  legislation  was  included  in 
the  Nationality  Act  of  1940  In  recognition  of 
the  service  performed  during  World  War  I 
and  World  War  II.  This  legislation  permitted 
waiver  of  the  requirement  of  an  admission 
for  permanent  residence  when  Induction  or 
enlistment  occurred  In  the  United  States.  It 
also  granted  exempted  from  the  United  States 
and  State  residence,  physical  presence,  resi- 
dence within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  natural- 
ization  court   and   any   waiting  period   lor 


naturalization.  Relief  from  some  of  the  gen- 
eral requirements  has  not,  however,  included 
exemption  from  the  establishment  of  good 
moral  character,  attachment  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Constitution,  and  favorable  dis- 
position to  the  good  order  and  happiness  of 
the  United  Stetes. 

The  policies  reflected  In  these  earlier  en- 
actments have  been  continued  In  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act.  In  that  act 
a  distinction  has  been  drawn  between  na- 
turalization beneflts  accorded  wartime  vet- 
erans and  benefits  available  to  those  who 
served  during  times  of  peace.  However,  the 
provisions  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act,  relating  to  service  during  wartime, 
were  not  broad  enough  to  Include  the  Ko- 
rean hostilities.  Temporary  legislation  to 
meet  this  need  was  passed  In  1953  covering 
the  period  between  June  25,  1950.  to  July  1. 
1955.  and  granting  exemptions  similar  to 
those  available  to  World  War  I  and  World 
War  II  veterans.  Eligibility  In  this  enactment 
was  conditioned  upon  service  of  no  less  than 
90  days.  Admission  for  permanent  residence 
was  also  required;  otherwise,  physical  pres- 
ence in  the  United  States  for  1  year  follow- 
ing a  lawful  admission  had  to  be  established. 
In  1961  Korean  veterans  were  extended 
benefiu  identical  with  those  of  veterans  of 
World  War  I  and  World  War  II  under  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  and  the 
requirement  of  service  for  90  days  and  the 
physical  presence  of  1  year  were  eliminated. 
A  total  of  31,000  alien  members  of  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  were  granted  naturalization 
under  the  special  legislation. 

The  general  requirements  for  naturaliza- 
tion are  in  section  316  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  as  amended.  In  order 
to  qualify  for  naturalization,  an  alien  must 
estibllsh  that  during  the  5  years  inunedlately 
preceding  the  date  of  filing  a  naturalization 
petition,  he  has  resided  continuously  within 
the  United  States  after  being  lawfully  ad- 
mitted for  permanent  residence,  he  has  been 
physically  present  In  the  United  States  for 
periods  totaling  at  least  one-half  of  the  5- 
year  period,  he  bos  resided  within  the  State 
m  which  the  petition  Is  filed  for  at  least  6 
months,  and  he  Is  at  least  18  years  of  age. 
In  addition,  a  waiting  period  of  at  least  30 
days  must  elapse  between  the  date  of  filing 
ills  petition  and  his  admission  to  citizenship, 
and  such  admission  to  citizenship  cannot  be 
conferred  during  the  60  days  Immediately 
preceding  a  general  election  In  the  State.  In 
the  cose  of  an  alien  married  to  a  U.S.  citizen, 
the  above  ")-year  period  Is  reduced  to  3 
years  If  the  alien  has  continuously  lived  In 
marital  union  with  the  citizen  spouse  during 
these  3  years.  (Sec.  319  of  the  Immigration- 
and  Nationality  Act.) 

There  are  two  basic  exceptions  to  the  resi- 
dence and  physical  presence  requirements 
pertaining  to  honorable,  active-duty  service 
In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States : 

Section  328  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  deals  essentially  with  peace- 
time service,  and  provides  that  an  alien  who 
served  honorably  at  any  time  In  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  for  a  total  of  3 
years,  may  be  naturalized  without  regard  to 
the  requirements  concerning  residence  or 
physical  presence  In  the  United  States  or  in 
the  State  where  the  petition  Is  filed,  or  any 
waiting  periods.  If  the  alien  has  been  sepa- 
rated from  the  Armed  Forces,  such  separa- 
tion must  have  been  under  honorable  condi- 
tions and  the  naturalization  pwttlton  must 
be  filed  within  6  months  after  the  termina- 
tion of  such  qualifying  service. 

Section  339  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  deals  with  wartime  service,  and 
provides  that  an  alien  or  noncltlzen  national 
who  has  served  honorably  In  an  active-duty 
status  in  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  during 
World  War  I,  World  War  II.  or  the  Korean 
hostilities,  may  b«  naturalized  without  re- 
gard to  the  requirements  concerning  age, 
residence,  physical  presence,  court  jurlsdic- 
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tlon,  or  a  waiting  period.  Furthermore,  the 
wartime  serviceman  can  substitute  for  the 
lack  of  a  lawful  admission  (or  permanent 
residence  his  enlistment  or  InducUon  while 
in  the  United  SUtes  or  Its  possessions,  and 
he  can  peUtlon  any  time  after  separation  If 
separated  under  honorable  conditions. 

There  are  three  basic  differences  between 
these  two  sections.  The  peacetime  service- 
man must  have  a  minimum  of  3  years'  serv- 
ice, the  wartime  serviceman  has  no  minimum 
required.  The  peacetime  serviceman  must 
petition  while  stir.  In  the  service  or  w,ithln  6 
months  after  Its  termination,  the  wartime 
serviceman  has  no  limitation.  The  peacetime 
serviceman  needs  a  lawful  admission  for  per- 
manent residence,  while  the  wartime  service- 
man can  subBtitute  In  Its  stead  his  induc- 
tion or  enlistment  while  In  the  United  States. 
These  distinctions  between  naturalization 
benefits  accorded  wartime  veterans  and  bene- 
flts available  to  those  who  served  during 
times  of  peace  have  always  been  a  part  of 
the  act.  ^    . 

Section    1    of    the    bill    amends   the    first 
sentence  of  section  329(a)   of  the  Immigra- 
tion and   Nationality  Act  by  adding  to  the 
categories  of  qualifying  periods  of  wartime 
service    a   new   category   of   persons   to   be- 
come eligible  for  special  naturalization  ben- 
efits provided  under  section  329.  This  cate- 
gory includes  thoae  persons  who,  after  Feb- 
ruary   28.    1961.    served    or    may    thereafter 
serve  during  a  period  of  time,  deslgnoted  by 
Presidential  Executive  orders  as  a  period  in 
which    the    Armed    Forces    of    the    United 
States  have  engaged   or  may   thereafter  be 
engaged    in    military    operations    involving 
armed  confUct  with  a  hostile  foreign  force. 
This  bin  has   been  designed   to  permit  ex- 
peditious naturallEation  based  on  honorable 
service  during   a   wartime   period   whenever 
proclaimed    by    the    President    without   the 
need  for  the  enactment  of  specific  legislation. 
It  further  maintains  the  distinction  between 
the    qualifying    periods    of    service    during 
peacetime  under  section  328,  and  the  greater 
beneflts  of  section  329  refiecting  service  dur- 
ing a  wartime  period.  The  bill  Is  Intended 
primarily   to   benefit   servicemen   who   have 
6er\ed  in  Vietnam.   However.  It  would  also 
be  applicable  hereafter  in  any  instance  where 
the  President,  by  Executive  order  designates 
a  period  of  time  as  one  in  which  U.S.  Armed 
Forces    are    engaged    In    combatant    activi- 
ties with  hostile  foreign  military  forces. 

Public  hearings  and  executive  hearings 
were  held  by  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
the  several  bUls  pending  designed  to  confer 
expeditious  naturalization  benefits  on  aliens 
serving  in  the  Armed  Forces  during  the 
present  conflict  in  Vietnam. 

According  to  figures  presented  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  during  testimony  before 
Subcommittee  No.  1  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  March  1.  1967.  there  were  24.416  aliens 
then  serving  in  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces.  ThU 
number  Included  15.316  Philippine  nationals, 
14,584  of  whom  were  In  the  Navy  and  732  In 
the  Coast  Guard  nnd  9.100  other  aliens,  con- 
sisting of  1,400  in  the  Army,  3,000  In  the  Air 
Force.  2.400  in  the  Marines  and  4.300  In  the 
Navy.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  other  aliens 
subsequently  might  serve  in  the  Armed 
Forces  during  periods  as  defined  by  Presi- 
dential Executive  orders,  no  maximum  esti- 
mate of  those  who  might  be  eligible  can  be 
made. 

The  Defense  Department  noted  In  Its  testi- 
mony before  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  the  number  of  Philippine  nationals  in 
the  Armed  Forces  has  remained  substan- 
tially unchanged  over  the  preceding  5  years. 
The  vast  majority  of  these  Philippine  na- 
tions are  recruited  and  enlisted  In  the  Philip- 
pines pursuant  to  the  military  bases  agree- 
ments between  the  United  States  and  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines.  Under  the  terms 


of   these   enlistments,   no   special   privileges 
leading  to  U.S.  citizenship  are  conferred,  nor 
are  the  alien's  chances  of  obtaining  citizen- 
ship enhanced.  Accordingly,  the  Philippine 
national  must  fulfill  all  the  requirements  of 
this  legislation.  Including  a  lawful  admission 
for  permanent  residence,  or  in  the  alterna- 
tive, an  Induction  or  enlistment  while  in  the 
United  States  or  its  possessions.  In  this  con- 
text, the  Philippine  national  is  usually  re- 
enlisted   wherever   he   is   when   the   original 
enlistment    expires,    and    if    in    the    United 
States  or  its  possessions,  would  qualify  un- 
der  this  legislation.  Recent  court  decisions 
have  held  that  the  qualifying  period  of  serv- 
ice need  not  necessarily  be  connected  with 
the    particular   induction    or    enlistment   in 
the    United    States.    In    Villarin    v.    United 
States.  307  P.  2d  774  (C.A.  9,  1962)  It  was  held 
that  an  enlistment  in  the  United  States  in 
1928  met  the   requirement   of   induction   in 
the  United  States  in  the  case  of  alien  who 
was  not  in  the  United  States  when  recalled 
to  active  service  during  World  War  II.  In  Pe- 
tition of  Convento,  336  F.  2d  954  (C.A.  DC, 
1964) .  compliance  with  this  requirement  was 
found  In  the  case  of  an  alien  who  was  not  in 
the  United  States  at  the  time  of  his  enlist- 
ment during  the  Korean  hostilities,  but  who 
later  came  to  the  United  States  as  a  member 
of  the  Armed  Forces  and  reenlisted. 

Section  2  merely  conforms  section  329  (b) 
(4)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
to  the  amendatory  language  of  section 
c29(a) . 

Section  3  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  will  ex- 
empt members  of  the  Armed  Forces  from  the 
payment  of  naturalization  lees  in  connection 
with  the  filing  of  a  petition  or  the  Issuance  of 
a  certificate  of  naturalization  when  they 
avail  themselves  of  the  special  naturalization 
benefits  under  this  bill  during  the  periods 
specified  in  the  amendments  made  by  this 
bill.  This  is  consistent  with  past  policy  when 
special  naturalization  beneflts  have  been 
conferred  upon  aliens  serving  in  the  Armed 
Forces  during  a  war  or  during  an  undeclared 
period  of  military  operations. 

Sections  4.  5,  and  6  are  technical  amend- 
ments  to   the   Immigration  and   Nationality 

Act 

The  committee  has  taken  note  of  the  fact 
that  section  318  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  In  prohibiting  the  naturaliza- 
tion of  a  person  against  whom  there  Is  out- 
standing a  final  finding  of  deportabllity,  has 
excepted  from  Its  operation  persons  qualified 
for   naturalization    under   sections   327    and 

328.  but  not  under  section  329,  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act. 

Section  327  relates  to  the  naturalization 
of  former  U.S.  citizens  who  lost  their  na- 
tionality by  service  In  the  armed  forces  of  a 
country  allied  with  the  United  States  during 
World  War  II.  Section  328  provides  for  the 
naturallzaUon  of  persons  with  3  years  of 
service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  during  peacetime. 

The  reason  for  the  omission  of  section 
329  from  the  excepting  provisions  of  section 
318  Is  apparent  from  the  legislative  history  of 
that  section,  and  of  sections  327,  328.  and 

329.  When  these  sections  were  under  consid- 
eration prior  to  enactment  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  differences  In  sev- 
eral similar  bills  were  referred  to  ihe  com- 
mittee of  conference  for  resolution.  The  con- 
ference expressed  its  Intention  to  remove  vet- 
erans of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  from  the  debarring  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 318.  In  incorporating  this  Intent  into 
section  318,  the  conference  inadvertently  re- 
ferred to  sections  327  and  328  in  section  318, 
although  intending  to  benefit  veterans  under 
sections  328  and  329. 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
expressed  congressional  Intent  to  exempt  vet- 
erans should  be  made  clear  by  Including  in 
section  318  an  exception  from  its  debarring 
provisions  on  behalf  of  veterans  eligible  for 
naturalization  under  section  329.  Further 
support  for  such  action  Is  to  be  found  in  the 
act  of  June  30.  1953   (67  SUt.  108).  which 


extended  naturalization  benefits  to  veterans 
of  the  Korean  hosUlitles,  and  specifically  ex- 
cepted such  veterans  from  the  operation  of 
secUon  318  of  the  act. 


Tlie  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  amend  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  to  provide  for  the  nat- 
uralization of  persons  who  have  served 
in  active-duty  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  during  the 
Vietnam  hostilities,  or  in  other  periods  of 
military  hostilities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses."   

UNIFORM     ANNUAL    OBSERVANCES 
OF  HOLIDAYS 

The  bill  (H.R.  15951  >  to  provide  for 
uniform  annual  observances  of  certain 
legal  public  holidays  on  Mondays,  and  for 
other  purposes  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 

and  passed.  .     ^  ^     , 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 

the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 

(No.   1293),  explaining  the  purposes  of 

the  bill. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
to  provide  for  uniform  annual  observancts 
of  certain  legal  public  holidays  on  Mondays, 
and  to  establish  a  legal  public  holiday  in 
honor  of  Christopher  Columbus,  a  holiday 
which  would  be  obsened  on  the  second  Mon- 
day In  October. 

STATEMENT 

Under  present  Federal  law  Washington's 
birthday  is  observed  as  a  national  holiday 
on  February  22;  Memorial  Day  on  May  30; 
and  Veterans'  Day  on  November  11.  Present 
Federal  law  does  not  provide,  however,  for 
the  observance  of  Columbus  Day  as  a  legal 
public  holiday,  even  though  a  day  honoring 
Columbus  has  been  established  under  the 
laws  of  34  of  the  50  States. 

By  calling  for  the  observance  of  three  of 
the  present  national  holidays  on  Mondays 
and  by  creating  an  additional  holiday  to  be 
observed  on  Monday,  the  proposed  legislation 
would  bring  about  substantial  benefits  to 
both  the  spiritual  and  economic  life  of  the 
Nation.  It  would  afford  increased  opportun- 
ities for  families  to  be  together,  especially 
those  families  of  which  the  various  members 
are  separated  by  great  distances.  It  would 
enable  our  citizens  to  enjoy  a  wider  range 
of  recreational  facilities  since  they  would 
be  afforded  more  time  for  travel. 

In  addition,  by  affording  more  time  to  our 
citizens  for  travel,  the  Monday  holiday  pro- 
gram would  increase  the  opportunities  for 
pllgramages  to  the  historical  sites  connected 
with  our  holidays,  thereby  Increasing  partic- 
ipation in  the  commemoration  of  historical 
events.  At  the  same  time,  the  program  would 
afford  greater  opportunity  for  leisure  at 
home  so  that  our  citizens  would  be  able  to 
enjoy  fuller  participation  In  hobbles  as  well 
as  educational  and  cultural  activities.  Fi- 
nally, the  Monday  holiday  program  would 
stimulate  greater  indu.strial  and  commercial 
production  by  reducing  employee  absentee- 
Ism  and  enabling  v.-orkweeks  to  be  free  from 
interruptions  in  the  form  of  midwest  holi- 
days. 

A  bin  introduced  by  the  Honorable  George 
Smathers,  U.S.  Senator  from  Florida,  slml- 
lai'  to  the  Instant  proposal,  was  the  subject 
of  a  public  hearing  conducted  by  the  stand- 
ing Subcommittee  on  Federal  Charters,  Holi- 
days, and  Celebrations  on  August  1,  1967. 
At  that  hearing  the  subcommittee  heard  the 
testimony  of  16  public  witnesses:  15  of  those 
witnesses  testifying  in  favor  of  S.  1217. 
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S.  1317  proposes  the  present  observance 
dates  of  five  major  US  holidays  so  they  will 
regularly  fall  on  Mondays,  thus  creating  five 
additional  3-day  holiday  weekends  such  M 
are  already  observed  on  Labor  Day.  which  la 
1894  was  set  by  Congress  for  the  first  Monday 
In  September. 

A  subcommittee  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  held  public  hearings  on  August 
16  »nd  17,  1967,  on  a  wide  variety  of  similar 
proposals  for  Monday  holidays.  The  House 
hearings  made  It  clear  that  the  Monday 
holiday  proposals  were  responsive  to  the 
needs  and  desires  of  a  great  majority  of  our 
population.  Support  for  these  proposals  was 
expressed  by  such  major  business  groups  as 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers, the  National  Association  of  Travel 
Organizations,  and  the  National  Retail  Fed- 
eration. There  was  likewise  substantial  sup- 
port from  the  labor  community,  expressed  by 
such  organizations  as  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Government  Employees,  the  Govern- 
ment Employees;  Council  of  the  AFLr-CIO. 
the  International  Amalgamated  Transit  Un- 
ion, and  the  National  Association  of  Letter 
Carriers.  In  addition,  the  subcommittee  re- 
ceived testimony  favoring  the  legislation 
from  representatives  of  the  Department  of 
Labor.  Miv  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  and  the  U.S.  CIvU 
Service  Commission  During  the  course  of  the 
hearings  the  subcommittee  also  took  note  of 
a  number  of  public  opinion  polls  which  had 
been  conducted  In  connection  with  the  pro- 
posals. The  combined  effect  of  these  polls 
indicates  that  almost  93  percent  of  the  per- 
sons polled  supported  the  concept  of  uniform 
Monday  holiday  legislation,  while  little  more 
than  7  percent  were  opposed. 

A  large  number  of  proposals  to  establish 
Columbus  Day  as  a  national  holiday  were 
also  Introduced  In  past  sessions  of  Congress, 
both  on  the  Senate  and  House  sides,  and 
public  hearings  were  held  by  a  subcommittee 
rt  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  on  Octo- 
ber 4  and  S.  1967.  During  Che  course  of  those 
hearings  the  House  subconunlttee  received 
testimony  and  statements  from  51  Individ- 
uals or  groups,  including  35  Members  of 
Congress,  strongly  in  support  of  establishing 
Columbus  Duy  as  a  national  holiday. 

On  August  12.  1964.  the  standing  Subcom- 
mittee on  P'^deral  Ch;u^ers.  Holidays,  and 
Celebrations,  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, held  a  public  hearing  on  S.  108.  mak- 
ing Columbus  Day  a  legnl  holiday  S.  108  was 
subsequently  reported  favorably  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  to  the  Senate  and  on 
August  15.  1964.  S.  108  passed  the  Senate. 

The  instant  bill  Is  the  combined  outgrowth 
of  both  the  House  Judiciary  Committee's  de- 
liberations and  this  committee's  with  respect 
to  propos.ils  (or  uniform  Monday  holidays 
and  proposals  (or  the  observance  of  Colum- 
bus Day  OS  a  national  holiday.  With  respect 
to  the  Monday  holiday  proposals  in  particu- 
lar. H.R.  15951  represents  a  refinement  of 
both  conunlttees'  Judgment  as  to  the  holi- 
days that  may  be  observed  on  Monday  with- 
out doing  violence  to  history  or  tradition. 
It  is  the  comnuttee's  view  that  each  of  the 
holidays  alTected  by  H.R.  15951  may  be  ap- 
propriately observed  on  a  Monday  rather  than 
on  a  certain  day  without  In  any  way  de- 
tracting from  the  historical  significance  of 
the  person  or  occasion  being  honored. 

In  recommending  that  Washington's 
birthday  be  observed  on  the  third  Monday 
ill  February,  the  committee  took  note  of  the 
(act  that  the  exact  date  of  Washington's 
birth  Is  subject  to  conjecture.  He  was  re- 
ported to  have  been  born  on  February  11 
according  to  the  calendar  In  effect  at  the 
time  or  his  birth.  However,  when  the  United 
States  adopted  the  Gregorian  Calendar  in 
1762  all  dates  were  advanced  11  days.  Yet. 
according  to  Douglas'  "American  Book  of 
Days."  Washington's  birthday  was  first  cele- 
brated on  February  13  at  the  direction  of 
Compte  de  Rocbambeau,  commander  of  tb« 


French  forces  during  the  American  Revo- 
lution. 

In  recommending  the  observance  of  Memo- 
rial Dmy  on  a  Monday,  the  committee  Is 
cognizant  of  the  fact  that  in  the  past  Memo- 
rial Day  has  been  celebrated  on  such  dlverae 
dates  as  April  25,  April  20.  June  9,  and  Msy 
30  The  present  May  30  date  appears  to  have 
originated  with  Oen.  John  A.  Logan,  who.  aa 
commander  In  chief  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic,  ordered  the  initial  nationwide 
observance  of  a  "Decoration  Day"  on  May  30. 
1868.  to  commemorate  the  fallen  of  the  CivU 
War.  Under  these  clrcumatancea,  since  our 
present  Memorial  Day  commemorates  the 
fallen  of  all  of  our  wars.  It  U  the  committee's 
Judgment  that  the  date  of  May  30  is  of  limited 
Importance. 

In  recommending  the  observance  of  Co- 
lumbus Day,  It  Is  the  committee's  Judgment 
that  such  a  holiday  would  be.  aa  has  been 
suggested  by  Representative  Rodlno.  "an  an- 
nual reaffirmation  by  the  American  people  of 
their  faith  in  the  future,  a  declaration  of 
willingness  to  face  with  confidence  the  Im- 
ponderables of  unknown  tomorrows."  It  la 
also  the  committee's  Judgment  that  the  ob- 
seri'ance  of  Columbus  Day  is  an  appropriate 
means  of  recognizing  the  United  States  as  a 
"nation  of  Immigrants" — as  we  were  described 
by  the  late  President  Kennedy.  By  com- 
memorating the  voyage  of  Columbus  to  the 
New  World,  we  would  be  honoring  the  coiu- 
age  and  determination  which  enabled  gen- 
eration after  generation  of  Immigrants  from 
every  nation  to  broaden  their  horizons  In 
search  of  new  hopes  and  a  renewed  afflnna- 
tlon  of  freedom. 

In  recommending  that  Veterans  Day  be  ob- 
served on  the  fourth  Monday  In  October,  the 
committee  Is  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  the 
present  holiday  was  formerly  known  as 
Armistice  Day  with  its  date  determined  by 
the  cease-fire  that  was  arranged  between  Ger- 
many and  the  Allied  Nations  bringing  the 
First  World  War  to  a  close.  The  committee 
feels  that  inasmuch  as  Vetearns  Day  com- 
memorates the  veterans  of  all  of  the  Nation's 
wars.  Its  observance  can  appropriately  take 
place  on  a  Monday  without  In  any  way  de- 
tracting from  the  historical  significance  of 
the  close  of  the  First  World  War. 

As  has  always  been  the  case  in  the  past 
with  respect  to  national  holidays,  the  legal 
effect  of  the  proposed  legislation  would  be 
limited  to  the  observance  of  holidays  by  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government  and  ob- 
servances in  the  District  of  Columbia.  How- 
ever, in  view  of  the  widespread  support  from 
every  quarter  of  the  Nation  for  the  program 
embodied  In  the  bill,  the  committee  antici- 
pates that  the  States  generally  will  follow 
the  lead  established  by  H.R.  15951  by  en- 
acting consistent  legislation.  In  this  re- 
gard. It  Is  significant  to  note  that  the  bill 
does  not  go  into  effect  until  January  1,  1971. 
This  advanced  effective  date  would  afford 
State  legislatures  an  opportunity  to  act.  In 
addition,  it  will  permit  ample  time  for  labor- 
munagement  contracts  to  take  the  new  holi- 
days into  account  and  (or  calendar  manu- 
facturers to  make  the  necessary  adjustments 
in  their  production.  It  will  also  enable 
countless  thousands  of  public  schools  and 
private  organizations,  as  well  as  individuals, 
to  plan  their  future  progress  In  accordance 
with  the  newly  designated  Monday  holidays. 

Accordingly,  the  committee  Is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  this  bill  has  a  meritorious  purpose, 
and  therefore  recommends  favorable  con- 
sideration of  HR.  15951.  without  amend- 
ment. 


DEFINITION  OF  THE  TERRITORY  OP 
THE  TWO  JUDICIAL  DISTRICTS 
OF  VIRGINIA 

The  bill  <H.R.  13315)  to  amend  section 
127  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  to 
define  more  precisely  the  territory  in- 
cluded in  the  two  Judicial  districts  of 


Virginia  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1304),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

H.R.  13315  provides  technical  amendments 
to  section  127  of  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
the  section  which  defines  the  Federal  Judicial 
districts  or  Virginia.  The  definition  of  the 
dlstrlcto  Is  improved  by  making  specific  ref- 
erence to  Independent  cities  and  Incorporat- 
ed towns. 

STATEMENT 

H  R.  13315  Is  designed  to  rectify  an  in- 
advertent ambiguity  In  section  127,  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  which  creates  the  east- 
ern and  western  Judicial  districts  in  Virginia 
and  defines  the  area  of  each  solely  in  terms 
of  counties.  In  Virginia,  however.  Incorpo- 
rated cities  and  towns  are  from  a  govern- 
mental and  political  standpoint  wholly  out- 
side of  and  independent  from  the  counties 
from  which  their  territory  has  been  taken. 
See  City  of  Richmond  v.  Board  of  Super- 
visors, 199  Va.  679.  101  S.E.  2d  641.  644.  As  a 
consequence,  It  could  be  argued  that  the 
cities  and  towns  are  not  Included  in  any 
Judicial  district  in  Virginia.  Similarly,  it 
could  be  argued  that  the  Judges  of  the  dis- 
trict courts  of  Virginia  who  reside  within 
these  towns  are  not  Judges  residing  In  the 
district  or  districts  for  which  they  are  ap- 
pointee' as  required  by  section  134(b).  title 
28.  United  States  Code.  Such  a  reading  ol 
the  existing  section  127  is  obviously  not  what 
Congress  intended.  The  enactment  of  H.R. 
13305  win  make  clear  that  cities  and  Incor- 
porated towns  are  included  within  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  Judicial  district  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

As  originally  drafted,  the  bill  referred  only 
to  the  inclusion  of  cities  In  the  Judicial  dis- 
tricts. The  House  amended  the  bill  so  that 
It  includes  both  cities  and  Incorporated 
towns.  In  this  manner  the  bill  will  Include 
all  parts  of  Virginia  In  some  Federal  districts. 

The  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  has  requested  enactment  of  this  bill 
and  the  Department  of  Justice  has  deferred 
to  the  Judicial  Conference.  The  committee 
believes  that  H.R.  13315,  as  amended  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  serves  a  meritori- 
ous purpose  and.  accordingly,  recommends 
that  the  bill  be  considered  favorably. 
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BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  1206)  for  the  reUef  of  Lt. 
Col.  Samuel  J.  Cole,  U.S.  Army  (retired), 
was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over.  Mr.  President 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


ASSISTANCE  TO  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS  FOR  IMPROVE- 
MENT OF  CORRECTIONAL  SYS- 
TEMS 

The  bill  iH.R.  15216)  to  authorize  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons  to  assist  State  and 
local  governments  in  the  improvement 
of  their  correctional  systems  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1285),  explainirig  the  purposes  of 
the  biU. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  authorise  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  to  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments In  improving  their  correctional  sys- 
tems. 

STATEMENT 

The  bill  was  Introduced  at  the  request 
of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

A  similar  Senate  bill,  S.  3304,  has  been 
introduced  by  Senator  Long  of  Missouri  for 
himself  and  Senator  Burdlck,  Senator 
Hruska.  and  Senator  Scott. 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives was  amended  to  conform  (he 
style  of  the  bill  to  the  codified  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  and  to  make  clear  that  tech- 
nical assistance,  not  grants  or  loans  of  funds, 
is  authorized  by  this  legislation.  The  De- 
partment of  Justice  has  no  objections  to  the 
amendments  made  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

In  Its  favorable  report  on  the  bill,  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  Bald : 

"For  some  years  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Prisons  has,  on  occasion,  responded  to  re- 
queste  by  State  and  local  correctional  agen- 
cies by  providing  limited  technical  assistance. 
Such  assistance  has  included  consultation 
and  technical  advice  on  a  wide  range  of  cor- 
rectional problems.  At  present  the  Bureau 
cannot  provide  the  assistance  requested  and 
needed  because  there  Is  no  statutory  au- 
thority to  render  such  services  as  a  matter 
of  course. 

"The  authority  granted  by  H.R.  15216.  as 
amended,  will  enable  the  Bureau  of  Prisons 
to  establish  a  clearinghouse  lor  Information 
on  corrections  policies  and  techniques  and 
enlarge  Ite  capacity  to  respond  to  requests 
for  consultation  and  technical  assistance.  As 
amended  by  the  committee,  the  bill  expressly 
authorizes  technical  assistance  only  and  does 
not  authorize  the  extension  of  funds  through 
loans  or  grants  to  State  or  local  correctional 
systems. 

"H.R.  15216  was  Introduced  at  the  request 
of  the  Department  of  Justice.  It  is  supported 
by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American 
Correctional  Association,  a  professional  orga- 
nization representing  over  8.000  members  In 
all  50  States.  The  committee  Is  persuaded 
that  the  bill  will  enable  the  Bureau  of  Prisons 
to  supply  expert  technical  assistance  to  cor- 
rectional administrators  and  thereby  signifi- 
cantly contribute  toward  the  improvement 
of  State  and  local  correctional  systems  and. 
accordingly,  recommends  that  the  bill  re- 
ceive favorable  consideration." 

The  committee  believes  that  the  bill,  as 
recommended  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Is  meritorious  and  recommends  It  favorably. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  meas- 
ures on  the  calendar  beginning  with 
Calendar  No.  1280  and  the  succeeding 
measures  in  sequence.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bayh  in  the  chain .  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


and  patriotic  groupe.  and  our  citizens  gen- 
erally, to  participate  wholeheartedly  in  its 
observance. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1294),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  joint  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  Joint  resolution  Is  to 
provide  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  proclaim  the  week  beginning  May  1  of 
next  year  as  'Vouth  Week,  and  urge  all  depart- 
ments of  government,  civic,  fraternal,  and 
patriotic  groups,  and  citizens  generally  to 
participate  in  its  observance. 

STATEMENT 

The  year  1968  marks  the  centennial  anni- 
versary of  the  Benevolent  and  Protective 
Order  of  Elks,  having  more  than  I'i  million 
members  in  more  than  2,000  lodges  In  the 
United  States. 

These  members  help  to  raise  more  than  $8 
million  annually  for  charity  and  community 
betterment  activities,  including  support  of 
ho.spltal  and  training  centers  tor  young  vic- 
tims of  cerebral  palsy,  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams for  the  blind,  deaf,  and  mentally  re- 
tarded. 

To  commemorate  its  centennl.M.  the  Elks 
Youth  Activities  Committee  has  chosen  to 
pay  a  special  tribute  to  American  boys  and 
girls.  The  committee  designated  May  1  as  the 
beginning  of  Elks  National  Youth  Week.  Dur- 
ing this  week  Elks'  lodges  will  award  scholar- 
ships and  grants  to  young  men  and  women 
who  have  shown  outstanding  leadership  and 
scholastic  abilities. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  Is  of  the 
opinion  that  this  resolution  has  a  meritori- 
ous purpose  and  will  call  to  the  attention  of 
all  of  our  citizenry  the  activities  of  America's 
Junior  citizens  and  their  accomplishments, 
and  how  they  are  preparing  In  every  way  for 
the  responsibilities  and  opportunities  of  citi- 
zenship. 

Accordingly,  the  committee  recommends 
favorable  consideration  of  Senate  Joint  Res- 
ohition  153,  without  amendment. 


JOINT  RESOLUnON  PASSED  OVER 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  177)  to 
authorize  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  30th  cay  of  Sep- 
tember, 1968.  as  "Bible  Translation  Day," 
was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Over.  Mr.  Piesident. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


YOUTH 


■WEEK 


The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  153)  to 
proclaim  the  week  beginning  May  1  as 
"Youth  Week"  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  do  hereby  proclaim  the  week  begin- 
ning May  1  as  Youth  Week,  and  urge  all 
departments  of  government,  civic,  fraternal. 


FAMILY  REUNION  DAY 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  165) 
authorizing  the  President  to  proclaim 
August  11,  1968,  as  "Family  Reunion 
Day"  was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  Lime,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  165 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  President 
is  hereby  authorized  and  requested  to  issue 
a  proclamation  designating  August  11,  1968, 
as  "Family  Reunion  Day",  and  calling  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
such  day  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1295),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  joint  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  Joint  resolution  is  to 
authorize  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  proclaim  August  11.  1968.  as  Family  Re- 
union Day  and  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  day  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities. 


WEARING  UNIFORM  OR  BADGE  OP 
LETTER  CARRIER  BRANCH  OF 
POSTAL  SERVICE 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  10773)  to  amend  section  1730 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  per- 
mit the  imiform  or  badge  of  the  letter 
carrier  branch  of  the  postal  service  to  be 
worn  in  theatrical,  television,  or  motion- 
picture  productions  under  certain  cir- 
ciunstances,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
with  an  amendment,  on  page  2,  line  1, 
after  the  word  "the"  where  it  appears 
the  second  time,  strike  out  "ixistal  serv- 
ice" and  insert  "Postal  Service". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  and  excerpt  from  the 
report  (No.  1286),  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

ptmposE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation, 
as  amended,  is  to  add  a  new  paragraph  to 
section  1730  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
to  permit  the  uniform  or  badge  of  the  letter 
carrier  branch  of  the  Postal  Service  to  be 
worn  in  theatrical,  television,  or  motion  pic- 
ture productions  in  order  to  portray  a  mem- 
ber of  that  Service  when  the  portrayal  does 
not  tend  to  discredit  that  Service 

STATEMENT 

Section  1730  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  presently  prolilblts  anyone  not  con- 
nected xu'lth  the  letter-carrier  branch  of  the 
postal  service  from  wearing  the  uniform  or 
badge  prescribed  for  letter  carriers.  The  pen- 
alty for  violation  of  the  section  Is  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $100  or  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  6  months,  or  both.  The  all-lnclu- 
slve  nature  of  this  legal  prohibition  has  had 
the  effect  of  barring  the  opportunity  for 
presenting  a  realistic  portrayal  of  letter  car- 
riers In  theatrical,  television,  and  motion- 
picture  productions  of  the  postal  service.  The 
language  of  the  amendment  Is  patterned 
after  existing  provisions  concerning  the  use 
of  the  uniform  of  an  armed  force  in  similar 
productions.  Section  772(f)  of  title  10  of 
the  United  States  Code  provides: 

"(f)  While  portraying  a  member  of  the 
Army,  Navy.  Air  Force,  jr  Marine  Corps,  an 
actor  in  a  theatrical  or  motion-picture  pro- 
duction may  wear  the  uniform  of  that  armed 
force  if  the  jwrtrayal  docs  not  tend  to  dis- 
credit that  armed  force." 

The  committee  notes  that  the  experience 
of  the  Armed  Forces  in  the  application  of 
this  language  has  served  to  demonstrate  the 
feasibility  of  the  regulation  of  the  use  of  the 
uniform  In  this  manner  and  can  serve  as  a 
guide  to  the  Post  Office  in  the  application  and 
implementation  of  the  language  which  would 
be  added  to  section  1730  as  provided  in  this 
bill. 
The  bill.  H.R.  10773.  was  the  subject  of  a 
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House  Judiciary  subcommittee  hearing  on 
August  9.  1967.  At  that  time,  Mr.  Adam  O. 
Winchell.  Assistant  Oeneral  Counsel  for 
Legislation  of  the  Poet  Office  Department, 
testified  In  support  of  the  bill  Mr  Winchell 
pointed  out  that  from  time  to  time  permis- 
sion of  the  Department  has  been  sought  by 
performers  who  desired  to  wear  the  letter 
carrier's  uniform  in  theatrical  performances. 
Since  existing  law  permits  no  exceptions,  the 
Post  Office  Department  was  powerless  to  grant 
permission  for  this  type  of  use.  This  led  the 
Department  to  the  conclusion  that  there  Is 
no  public  policy  which  would  be  served  by 
continuing  the  prohibition  against  wearing 
this  uniform  In  theatrical  performances.  In 
view  of  the  demonstrated  need  and  the  prec- 
edent established  as  regards  Armed  Forces 
vinl forms,  it  was  concluded  that  the  recom- 
mendation for  amendment  of  the  section 
should  be  made,  as  was  done  in  the  executive 
cunimuntcatlon. 

The  amendment  proposed  In  the  bill  In  au- 
thorizing the  use  of  the  uniform  in  theat- 
rical productions  contains  the  quaUtlcatlon 
that  It  may  be  so  used  "If  the  portrayal  does 
not  tend  to  discredit  that  service."  As  has 
been  noted,  this  Is  substantially  the  excep- 
tion found  In  subsection  (f)  of  section  772 
ai  regards  Armed  Forces  uniforms  except 
that  the^term  "that  service"  Is  substituted 
for  the  term  "that  armed  force." 

The  House  committee  carefully  considered 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  In  the  light  of  the 
statements  In  the  executive  communication 
and  the  testimony  presented  at  the  hearing 
on  August  9,  1967.  and  concluded  that  this 
bill  contains  a  meritorious  and  practical  pro- 
posal for  amendment  of  section  1730  of  title 
18.  The  previous  law  which  dates  back  a  con- 
siderable number  of  years.  Section  3867  of  the 
1873-74  edition  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of 
the  United  States  contained  similar  provi- 
sions and  these  provisions  were  again  re- 
flected In  section  187  of  the  act  of  March  4, 
1909  (35  Stat.  1134)  It  Is  obvious  that  the 
use  of  the  letter  carrier's  uniform  must  be 
protected  In  the  manner  provided  in  section 
1730  This  Is  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
both  the  postal  service  and  the  average  citi- 
zen. It  Is  equally  clear  that  the  exception 
proposed  In  this  bill  does  not  have  the  effect 
of  lessening  the  protection  intended  by  the 
section  since  it  Is  distinctly  limited  to  the- 
atrical prod  ictlons  and  would  not  extend 
the  exception  beyond  that  limited  use.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  committee  recommends  that 
the  bill.  H.R.  10773,  as  amended,  be  con- 
sidered favorably. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
concludes  the  call  of  the  calendar  for 
the  time  being. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  calendar  pertaining 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the 
U.S.  Customs  Court. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
dry nominations  in  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered en  bloc:  and,  without  objection,  th^ 
are  confirmed. 


US.  CUSTOMS  COURT 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
Bernard  Newman,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
Judge  of  the  US.  Customs  Court. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  consid- 
eration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE- 
ENROLLED   BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills:  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

S.  171.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Timothy 
Joseph  Shea  and  Elsie  Annet  Shea;  and 

S.  1028.  An  uct  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  certain  benefits  to  for- 
mer employees  of  county  committees  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr  MILLER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed   Services,   without  amendment: 

H.R.  13789.  An  act  to  amend  section  2306 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
certain  contracts  for  services  and  related 
supplies  to  extend  beyond  one  year  (Rept. 
No.  13131. 

By  Mr.  McINTYRE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  without  amendment: 

H  R.  5783.  An  act  to  amend  Utles  10,  14, 
and  37,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
confinement  and  treatment  of  offenders  un- 
der the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice 
(Rept.  No.  1314). 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  13050  An  act  to  .-unend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  an  Increase  in  the 
numbers  of  officers  of  the  Navy  designated 
for  engineering  duty,  aeronautical  engineer- 
ing duty,  and  .special  duty  (Rept.  No.  1316). 

By  Mrs.  SMITH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Aimed  Services,  without  amendmeiit: 

H.R.  13593.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  number  of  con- 
gressional alternates  authorized  to  be  nom- 
inated for  each  vacancy  at  the  military, 
naval,  and  Air  Force  academies  (Rept.  No. 
1316). 

By  Hx.  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

HR.  17024.  An  act  to  repeal  section  1727 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  per- 
mit prosecution  of  postal  employees  for  fail- 
ure to  remit  postage  due  collections,  under 
the  postal  embezzlement  statute,  section  1711 
of  tlUe  18,  United  States  Code  (Rept.  No. 
1317). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  I  report  favorably  the 
nominations  of  37  flag  and  general  offi- 
cers in  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force.  1 
ask  that  these  names  be  placed  on  the 
Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Tlie  nominations,  ordered  to  be  placed 
on  the  Executive  Calendar,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Prank  H.  Price,  Jr.,  and  sundry  other  cap- 
tains of  the  Navy,  for  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  rear  admiral; 

Brig.  Oen.  Reginald  M.  Cram  (colonel.  Reg- 
ular Air  Force,  retired),  Vermont  Air  Na- 
tional Guard,  for  appointment  as  Reserve 
commissioned  officer  In  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
In  the  grnde  of  major  general; 

Col.  Robert  VV.  Akin,  Tennessee  Air  Na- 
tional Guard,  Col.  Robert  F.  King,  Washing- 
ton Air  National  Guard:  and  Col.  Billy  J. 
Shoulders,  Tennessee  Air  National  Guard, 
for  appointment  as  Reserve  commissioned 
officers  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  In  the  grade  of 
brigadier  generals; 

Lt.  Gen.  William  K.  Martin  (major  gen- 
eral. Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force,  to  bo 
placed  on  the  retired  list  In  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  general; 

Maj.  Oen.  Gordon  M.  Graham,  Regular  Air 
Force,  to  be  assigned  to  positions  of  im- 
portance and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President.  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  gen- 
eral; 

MaJ.  Gen.  William  Raymond  Peers.  Army  of 
the  United  States  (brigadier  general,  VS. 
Army),  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  im- 
portance and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President;  and 

Gen.  Earle  GUmore  Wheeler,  Army  of  the 
United  States  (major  general,  U.S.  Army)  for 
reappointment  as  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  ot 
Staff. 

Mr.  DOMINICK,  Mr.  President,  in  ad- 
dition, I  report  favorably  429  appoint- 
ments in  the  Marine  Corps  in  the  grade 
of  colonel  and  below  and  161  appoint- 
ments in  the  Army  in  the  grade  of  ma- 
jor and  below.  Since  these  names  have 
already  been  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Secrc- 
tai-y's  desk  for  the  information  of  any 
Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows: 

Burton  G.  Hatch,  and  sundry  other  per- 
sons, for  appointment  In  the  Regular  Army 
of  the  United  States; 

John  N.  Bardonner,  and  sundry  other  dis- 
tinguished military  students,  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States; 

Alan  J.  Johnson,  scholarship  student,  for 
app>ointment  In  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States;  and 

William  C.  Alrheart,  and  sundry  other  of- 
ficers, for  promotion  in  the  Marine  Corps. 
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BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 


By  Mr.  ANDERSON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
PuLBRiCHT,  and  Mr.  Scott)  : 
S  3676.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Act  of  August 
22,  1949  (63  Stat.  623)  so  as  to  authorize  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion to  plan  and  construct  museum  support 
and  depository  facUlUes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Church.  Mr.  Randolph. 
Mr.  Yahborouch,  Mr.  YotJNC  of  Ohio, 
Mr.     FoNG,    Mr.     Mn,LER,     and    Mr. 
Moss)  : 
S.  3677.  A  bill  to  strengthen  and  improve 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  TOWER: 
S.  3678.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  continuing 
surveillance   by  the   Administrative  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  States  of  administrative 
determinations   made   by   executive,   regula- 
tory,   and    administrative    departments    and 
agencies  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  ot  Mr.  Tower  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  TOWER: 
S.J.  Res.  184.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  issue  annually  a  proclama- 
tion   designating    the    7-day    period    begin- 
ning September  10  and  ending  September  16 
of  each  year  as  "National  Hispanic  Heritage 
Week";  to  the  Committee  oii  the  Judiciary. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Tower  when  he 
introduced  the  above  joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


S.  3678— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL 
TO  EXPAND  THE  FUNCTIONS  OF 
THE  ADMINISTRATIVE  CONFER- 
ENCES  OF   THE    UNITED    STATES 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  meas- 
ure to  expand  the  functions  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Conference  of  the  United 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3678)  to  provide  for  the 
continuing  surveillance  by  the  Admin- 
istrative Conference  of  the  United  States 
of  administrative  determinations  made 
by  executive,  regulatory,  and  adminis- 
trative departments  and  agencies  of  the 
United  States,  introduced  by  Mr.  Tower, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  back  in 
1928  one  of  the  greatest  liberals  ever 
to  sit  on  the  Supreme  Court  wrote  in  his 
dissenting  decision  in  Olmstead  v.  United 
States  i277  U.S.  438): 

Experience  should  teach  us  to  be  most  on 
our  guard  to  protect  liberty  when  the  gov- 
ernment's purposes  are  beneflclent.  Men  born 
to  freedom  are  naturally  alert  to  repel  in- 
vasion of  their  liberty  by  evilminded  rulers. 
The  greatest  dangers  to  liberty  lurk  in  in- 
sidious encroachment  by  men  of  zeal,  well- 
meaning    but   without   understanding. 

There  is  in  these  words  of  Justice 
Brandeis  a  measure  of  imiversal  wis- 
dom— and  universal  warning.  The  pur- 
,suit  of  a  socially  desirable  objective,  he 
seems  to  be  telling  us,  may  be  frustrated 
by  the  means  we  employ  to  attain  it. 
Even  worse,  freedom  itself  may  be  threat- 
ened, or  at  least  compromised,  by  men  in 
positions  of  power  who  love  it  not  wise- 
ly but  too  well. 

Mr,  President,  I  am  deeply  disturbed. 


as  I  know  many  others  in  this  Chamber 
are,  by  the  enormous  size  and  vast,  per- 
vasive powers  of  the  Federal  Government. 
These  powers  are  administered  by  men, 
rarely  evil  men  and,  for  the  most  part, 
men  with  the  best  of  intentions.  But  It  Is 
often  an  Inherent  curse  of  bigness  that 
those  who  are  a  part  of  It  do  not  always 
fully  comprehend  it  or  see  it  in  all  its 
relationships,  or  they  may  even  be 
trapped  by  It. 

My  own  public  record  in  oppo.sition  to 
unneces-sarily  big  Government  Is  well 
known,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  discu.ss  it 
at  this  time  beyond  saying  that  I  am 
opposed  to  it,  I  have  always  fought 
against  it,  and  I  intend  to  continue  to 
fight  against  it. 

This  used  to  be  a  pretty  lonely  battle, 
carried  on  by  a  few  of  us  .self-acknowl- 
edged conservatives  who  were  frequently 
charged  with  obstructing  progress  and 
blindly  resisting  the  wave  of  the  future. 
Lately,  however,  we  have  begun  to  draw 
allies  from  a  most  unexpected  quarter — 
the  liberal  Intellectual  community.  For 
example.  Prof.  Hans  Morgenthau  le- 
cently  said: 

The  general  crisis  of  democracy  is  the  re- 
sult of  three  factors;  the  shift  of  effective 
material  power  from  the  people  to  the  gov- 
ernment, the  shift  of  the  effective  power  of 
decision  from  the  people  to  the  government, 
and  the  ability  of  the  government  to  destroy 
its  citizens  in  the  process  of  defending 
Ihcm.  .  .  . 

The  great  national  decisions  of  life  and 
death  are  rendered  by  technological  elites, 
and  both  the  Congress  and  the  people  at 
large  retain  little  more  than  the  illusion  of 
making  the  decisions  which  the  theory  of 
democracy  supposes  them  to  make. 


I  could  not  have  said  it  better  my.self. 
It  is  with  such  thoughts  in  mind,  Mr, 
President,  that  I  introduce  this  measure 
today.  My  purpose  is.  first  of  all,  to  es- 
tablish more  effective  controls  over  cer- 
tain of  the  activities  and  functions  of  the 
Federal  Government.  A  second  objec- 
tive— of  equal  importance  and  directly 
related  to  the  first — is  to  renew  at  the 
State  and  local  levels  of  government  the 
viability,  initiative,  and  usefulness  these 
governments  must  demonstrate  if  the 
traditional  political  principle  of  federal- 
ism and  the  best  interests  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  to  be  served. 

Let  me  take  a  moment  to  explain  this 
measure.  It  would  require  the  Adminis- 
trative Conference  of  the  United  States 
to  study  and  to  evaluate  on  a  continuing 
basis  all  determinations  made  by  Fed- 
eral departments,  regulatory  boards  and 
commissioners,  and  other  administrative 
agencies  which  affect  private  parties, 
States,  or  the  political  subdivisions  of 
States.  The  purpose  of  these  evaluations 
would  be  to  see  to  what  extent  these 
Federal  determinations  might  be  in  ex- 
cess of,  contrary  to,  or  inconsistent  with 
the  authorizing  legislation  enacted  by 
Congress. 

Furthermore,  the  Conference  would  be 
authorized  to  receive  and  to  investigate 
complaints  from  private  parties.  States, 
and  local  governments  concerning  Fed- 
eral determinations  alleged  to  be  with- 
out legal  basis  or  contrary  to  or  incon- 
sistent with  the  law.  The  Conference 
would  then  report  to  Congress  in  Jan- 
uary of  each  year,  giving  a  full  descrip- 


tion of  complaints  received  and  conclu- 
sions reached  on  the  basis  of  these 
studies  and  Investigations. 

I  should  like  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  the  Administrative  Conference  of 
the  United  States  already  is  a  permanent 
Federal  body;  it  was  established  in  1964 
by  Public  Law  88-499.  Consequently,  no 
new  Federal  agency  or  administrative 
apparatus  would  be  required  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  my  bill. 

Tlie  Conference  as  presently  con.sti- 
tuted  has  a  mission  that  is  fully  com- 
patible with  the  objectives  of  my  pio- 
po.sed    legislation.    Its    purpo.sc,    as    ex- 
pressed in  the  title  of  the  law,  is  "to  pro- 
vide for  continuous  improvement  of  the 
administrative     procedure     of     Federal 
agencies."  Section  5<a)   of  the  law  au- 
thorizes the  Conference  U)    "study   the 
efficiency,  adequacy,  and  fairness  of  the 
administrative    procedure    used    by    ad- 
ministrative agencies  In  cariTing  out  ad- 
ministrative programs,  and  make   rec- 
ommendations   to     the     administrative 
agencies,    collectively     or    Individually, 
and  to  the  President,  the  Congress,  or 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States,   in   connection   therewith,   as   il 
deems  appropriate."  It  is  further  author- 
ized under  section  5(c)    "to  collect  in- 
formation and  .statistics  from  adminis- 
trative agencies  and  to  publish  such  re- 
ixtrts  as  it  deems  u.seful  for  evaluating 
and    Improving    administrative    proce- 
dure." 

Admittedly,  enactment  of  my  bill 
would  biing  about  a  substantial  enlaipe- 
ment  of  the  .scope  of  activities  of  the 
Conference  and  a  broadening  of  its  re- 
sponsibilities, but  these  changes  would 
be  fully  consistent  with  the  purposes  for 
which  It  was  created  and  should  not 
therefore  be  considered  as  the  addition 
of  entirely  new  or  substantially  different 
duties. 

I  believe  that  by  expanding  its  func- 
tions as  outlined  in  my  bill,  the  admin- 
istrative Conference  can  provide  Con- 
gress with  essential  information  it 
now  lacks  but  must  have  if  it  is  to  legis- 
late wisely  and  to  exercise  its  role  of  ad- 
ministrative oversight. 

All  levels  of  government  are  now  faced 
with  responsibilities  far  beyond  anything 
ever  known  in  the  past.  Cooperation 
among  all  governments,  from  Wa.shing- 
ton  down  to  the  smallest  municipality,  is 
imiversally  recognized  as  absolutely  nec- 
essary if  we  are  to  deal  successfully  with 
the  staggering  social,  economic,  and  \m- 
litical  problems  that  confront  us. 

To  meet  these  challenses  Congress  has 
in  recent  years  approved  an  enormous 
number  and  variety  of  programs  designed 
to  help  virtually  every  segment  of  our  so- 
ciety either  directly  or  through  grants- 
in-aid  administered  by  State  and  local 
governments.  In  1966,  there  were  162 
such  programs  fed  by  399  grant  author- 
izations. It  is  a  safe  bet  that  these  num- 
bers are  even  higher  now  inasmuch  as  the 
Presidents  fiscal  1969  budget  calls  for  an 
increase  of  $1.9  billion  in  grants  over 
fiscal  1968.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  dwell  on 
these  statistics  which,  I  am  sure,  are 
familiar  to  every  Senator, 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  where 
so  many  programs  and  S20  billion  in 
grant  funds  are  involved,  effectiveness 
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can  be  lost  In  the  confusion  and  fnistra- 
tlon  which  too  often  have  characterized 
these  programs  in  the  past.  Congresa  may 
originate  the  policies  and  approve  the 
legislation  that  creates  and  funds  these 
programs,  but  it  cannot  maintain  the 
coiutant  and  close  surveillance  of  the  de- 
tails of  administration  that  might  fore- 
stall this  confusion  and  fnistratlon. 

Mr.  President,  to  illustrate  my  point, 
permit  me  to  read  portions  of  a  resolu- 
tion passed  by  the  Governors  at  their  Na- 
tional Conference  in  1961 : 

Wbereas  federal  agendea  have  endeavored 
to  exercise  control  over  the  organizational 
structure  of  our  state  departments  through 
the  federal-aid  programs;  and 

Whereas  recommendations  of  the  various 
federal  agencies  with  respect  to  state  orga- 
nizational structure  may  be  established 
without  sufficient  consideration  of  overall 
state  government  efficiency,  thereby  tending 
to  create  waste  of  manpower  and  Impeding 
progress  and  Innovation  In  the  states  to  meet 
the  needs  of  changing  times;  and 

Whereas  federal  control  Is  exercised  by  the 
threat,  express  or  Implied,  that  If  any  state 
agency  dwa  not  conform  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  ttw  federal  agency  federal  aid  and 
assistance  shall  be  withdrawn  and  termi- 
nated;  and 

Whereas  the  strength  and  vigor  of  out  fed- 
eral system  rises  from  the  ability  of  the  sep- 
arate state  to  experiment  and  break  new 
ground  In  organization  and  programs,  to 
provide  leadership  and  to  promote  efficiency; 

Now  therefore,  be  It  resolved     .  .  that 

( 1 )  The  Conference  deplores  the  tendency 
of  federal  agencies  to  dictate  the  organiza- 
tional form  and  structure  through  which  the 
statea  carry  out  federally  supported  pro- 
gnuna.  .  .  . 

This  resolution  voices  a  perfectly  legit- 
imate complaint  against  Federal  ad- 
ministrative procedures  and  practices. 
But  It  is  more  than  just  that.  It  is  a 
protest  against  the  sort  of  Federal  in- 
trusion and  domination  of  State  govern- 
ment that  imdermines  these  govern- 
ments and  devitalizes  the  Federal  system 
at  a  time  when  everyone  is  deeply  con- 
scious of  the  need  to  strengthen  them. 

The  Federal  guidelines  that  so  often 
accompany  grants  are  a  good  example  of 
what  the  States  frequently  And  so  of- 
fensive. Intended  perhaps  to  clarify  and 
to  achieve  the  most  effective  use  of  the 
taxpayers'  dollar,  too  often  these  guide- 
lines establish  regulations  and  require- 
ments that  have  little  or  no  relevance  to 
the  local  situation.  Too  often  they  form 
an  administrative  maze  of  impractical 
rules  or  outright  contradictions  that  may 
not  only  be  costly  but  also  work  a  real 
hardship  or  even  create  impossible  con- 
ditions for  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ment people  who  must  try  to  live  with 
them. 

Writing  in  Harpers  several  years  ago. 
John  W.  Gardner,  former  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  declared  that  if  any  orga- 
nization is  to  prevent  dry  rot,  it  "must 
have  some  means  of  combating  the  proc- 
ess by  which  men  become  prisoners  of 
their  own  procedures.  The  rule  book 
grows  fatter  as  the  Ideas  grow  fewer." 

Mr.  President,  the  country  is  full  of 
State  Governors  and  local  administra- 
tors who  could  hear  Mr.  Gardner  loud 
and  clear,  and  there  are  undoubtedly  a 
good  many  million  other  American  citi- 
zens who.  as  a  result  of  contacts  at  one 
tune  or  another  with  the  Federal  Gov- 


ernment, would  nod  In  whole-hearted 
agreement. 

Frankly.  I  feel  that  far  too  many  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  are  be- 
coming more  aoid  more  Independent  in 
their  administration  of  the  laws  that 
Congress  passes — and  therefore  less  and 
less  accountable  to  the  American  people. 

I  believe  that  this  trend  must  be  re- 
versed and  that  It  can  be  reversed  only  If 
Congress  takes  immediate  action  to  re- 
assert its  control  over  the  Federal 
Establishment. 

This  is  precisely  what  my  legislation 
will  do.  It  will  expand  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  Administrative  Conference  to 
assure  constant  surveillance  over  Fed- 
eral administrative  practices,  to  serve  as 
a  clearinRhou.se  for  complaints  from 
State  Governors  as  well  as  from  the  man 
in  the  street,  to  see  that  Washington 
agencies  conform  to  the  spirit  as  well  as 
to  the  letter  of  the  law.  and  to  annually 
report  to  Congress  on  its  findings. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
body  will  give  prompt  and  favorable  ac- 
tion to  my  proposal.  I  am  convinced  that 
its  passage  would  do  much  to  restore  a 
healthy  balance  to  our  Federal  system 
and  to  reafBrm  the  faith  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  the  governments  they  elect 
to  serve  them. 


of  the  bill  (S.  3634>  the  Oim  Crime  pre- 
vention Act  of  1968. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  184 — 
INTRODUCTION  OP  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION RELATING  TO  "NA- 
TIONAL HISPANIC  HERITAGE 
WEEK" 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  Joint 
resolution  which,  if  enacted,  would  desig- 
nate the  period  beginning  September 
10  and  ending  September  16  of  each 
year  as  "National  Hispanic  Heritage 
Week.' 

Our  Nation  has  traditionally  recog- 
nized, cherished,  and  considered  the 
many  cultural  contributions  of  the  many 
nationalities  which  have  contributed  to 
the  greatness  of  this  country.  Hemis- 
Falr  In  San  Antonio  Is  one  manifestation 
of  our  recognition. 

I  think  it  only  fitting  that  the  Con- 
gress approve  this  resolution  as  a  trib- 
ute to  those  citizens  bearing  Latin 
American  surnames.  These  citizens  ha-e 
demonstrated  a  continuing  determina- 
tion to  build  a  greater  and  more  produc- 
tive society  in  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  184)  to 
authorize  the  President  to  issue  aimu- 
ally  a  proclamation  designating  the  7- 
day  period  beginning  September  10  and 
ending  September  16  of  each  year  as 
"National  Hispanic  Heritage  Week,"  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Tower,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


TEMPORARY  INJUNCTIONS  OR  RE- 
STRAINING ORDERS  FOR  CER- 
TAIN VIOLATIONS  OF  FEDERAL 
TRADE  COMMISSION  ACT- 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    S6S    AND    866 

Mr.  COTTON  submitted  two  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (S.  3065)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act.  as  amended, 
by  providing  for  temporary  injunctions 
or  restraining  orders  for  certain  viola- 
tions of  that  act,  which  were  ordered  to 
He  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 
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INVESTIGATION  OF  UNFAIR  OR  DE- 
CEPTIVE ACTS  OR  PRACTICES  IN 
THE  HOME  IMPROVEMENT  INDUS- 
TRY—AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    867    AND    868 

Mr.  COTTON  submitted  two  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  130)  to 
authorize  and  direct  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  conduct  a  comprehensive 
Investigation  of  unfair  methods  of  com- 
petition and  unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or 
practices  in  the  home  improvement  in- 
dustry, to  expand  its  enforcement  activi- 
ties in  this  area,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 


ADDITIONAL   COSPONSOR   OP   BILL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  TydingsI,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  its  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.   IMOUTK]    be   added   as   cosponsor 


SENTINEL  ABM  PROPOSAL— A 
BOONDOGGLE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  I 
spoke  out  and  voted  to  eliminate  alto- 
gether the  appropriation  for  the  Sentinel 
antl-balllstlc-mlsslle  system.  When  this 
move  in  committee  was  defeated.  I  voted 
against  reporting  out  this  bill  to  author- 
ize certain  construction  at  military  In- 
stallations and  for  other  purposes.  I  be- 
lieve we  should  stop  right  now  any  con- 
templated appropriations  for  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  Sentinel  antl-balllstlc-mls- 
slle system.  This  Is  a  boondoggle.  There 
Is  no  justification  whatever  for  this  ex- 
penditure of  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars, particularly  at  this  time  when  a 
majority  In  the  Congress,  backed  by 
unanimity  on  the  part  of  the  American 
people,  demand  that  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Government  cut  spending 
for  this  fiscal  year  by  at  least  $6  billion. 

Billions  of  dollars  have  heretofore  been 
wasted  In  ringing  our  cities  with  Nlke- 
Ajax  antl-ballistic-mlsslle  systems.  These 
were  utterly  useless  and  obsolete  before 
being  constructed.  The  same  situation 
will  confront  us  regarding  the  Sentinel 
antl-balllstlc-mlsslle  proposal.  My  vote 
will  be  for  the  Hart-Cooper  amendment. 
I  hope  the  amendment  Is  adopted,  but 
regardless  of  the  outcome,  I  Intend  to 
call  up  my  amendment  (No.  851)  to 
strike  out  and  stop  altogether  the  con- 
templated Sentinel  antl-balllstlc-mlsslle 
boondoggle.  The  arguments  against  de- 
ployment of  the  Sentinel  ABM  system 
are  Irrefutable.  It  would  be  utterly  use- 
less were  the  Soviet  Union  to  attack  this 
Nation  with  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles. 


Former  Defense  Secretary  McNamara 
brought  down  on  his  head  the  wrath  of 
the   leaders   of   the   industrial-military 
complex  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
^ho  were  calling  for  a  heavy  antlballlstlc 
shield,  so-called,  when  he  stated  that 
such   a   continuing    expenditure    would 
provide  no  adequate  protection  whatever 
against    a    Soviet    nuclear    attack.    He 
stated  that  adding  more  billions  of  dol- 
lars to  the  billions  already  wasted  in 
ringing  our  cities  with  antiballistic  mis- 
siles furnished  only  a  rather  strong  in- 
ducement for  the  Soviet  to  vastly   in- 
crease their  own  offensive  forces.  Then 
we   would   respond,   and   an   arms   race 
would  rush  hopelessly  on  to  no  sensible 
purpose  for  either  side.  That  was  the 
wise  conclusion  of  our  then  Secretary  of 
Defense.  When  I  listened  to  Secretary 
McNamara  concede  agreement  to  a  thin 
system  as  a  defense  against  a  possible 
missile  attack  from  China  in    1978.  or 
thereafter,  I  knew  in  my  own  mind  he 
had  made  this  concession  and  compro- 
mise against  his  better  judgment.  I  at- 
tended a  conference  attended  by  a  num- 
ber of  my  associates  In  the  Senate  and 
there  was  ample  basis  for  my  conclu- 
sion. 

Instead  of  asking  this  Congress  to  con- 
sider this  Initial  spending  of  what  will 
develop  into  at  least  a  $5-billion  boon- 
doggle our  President  would  do  well  to 
make  an  all-out  appeal  to  the  leaders  of 
the  Soviet  Union  to  extend  the  limited 
nuclear  test  bank  into  a  new  and  effec- 
tive treaty  sedcing  to  end  entirely  the 
nuclear  race  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States.  There  Is  nothing 
whatever   we   have    to    fear    from    Red 
China  at  any  time  within  the  next  10 
years.  If  ever.  It  has  only  crude  nuclear 
capacity.  All  of  its  nuclear  installations 
could  be  destroyed  almost  Instantly  by 
our  missiles  from  Polaris  submarines  and 
from    the    continental    United    States. 
Communist  China  has  no  navy  except 
thousands     of     junks,     and     an     air 
force     and     submarine     strength     very 
Inferior  to  our  own.  Furthermore,  at  this 
time,  the  Soviet  Union  offers  no  nuclear 
threat  whatsoever  to  us.  Our  defen.se  is 
in  our  marked  superiority  of  nuclear  of- 
fense. Our  power  for  horrendous  destruc- 
tion by  Instant  retaliation  Is  so  tremen- 
dous and  awesome  It  Is  almost  beyond 
anyone's  conception.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  some  ineffective  ABM  installations 
around  Moscow. 

The  leaders  of  the  Kremlin  know  that 
they  have  no  real  defense  against  our 
ICBM's.  No  area  within  the  Soviet  Union 
or  Commxmlst  China  is  Immune  from 
successful  attack  by  our  nuclear  subma- 
rines firing  nuclear  warheads  from  the 
depths  of  the  ocean  close  to  their  shores 
nor  immune  from  any  form  of  success- 
ful attack  from   our   nuclear  weapons 
land  based  vrtthin  easy  range  of  Soviet 
and  Chinese  nuclear  installations.  Our 
capacity  Is  such  we  can  utterly  destroy 
every  alrbase  and  every  city  In  the  So- 
viet  Union   and   in   Communist  China 
from  the  depths  of  the  ocean  off  the 
shores  of  those  nations  and  from  our 
land -based    ICBM's    housed    in    under- 
groimd  silos  In  the  continental  United 
States  and  elsewhere. 

It  Is  well  understood  that  any  large 
scale  Soviet  attack  against  American 
cities  Is  simply  not  rational.  It  Is  un- 


thinkable that  the  Soviet  Union,  now  a 
have  nation  and  veering  toward  capi- 
talism and  going  all  out  to  raise  the 
standard  of  living  of  its  own  people, 
would  make  a  nuclear  attack  when  their 
leaders  know  that  would  be  suicide  even 
if  our  nuclear  power  was  half  what  it 
actually  is.  Furthermore  since  the  time 
of  the  limited  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  was 
entered  into  in  1963  any  such  attack  has 
become  increasingly  less  likely.  Leading 
scientists  in  our  country  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  air  defen.se  of  the  United 
.States  have  concluded  that  this  so-called 
thin  anti-ballistic-missile  defense  is  an 
out  and  out  boondoggle. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  later  today 
the  Senate  will  adopt  the  Cooper-Hart 
amendment. 


THE  ANTI-BALLISTTC-MISSILE 
SYSTEM 


Mr  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  Sun- 
day June  23,  the  New  York  Times  pub- 
lished an  excellent  letter  to  the  editor 
from  Mr.  Jerome  Wiesner  on  the  anti- 
ballistic-missile-system  problem,  ex- 
pressing sentiments  with  which  I  thor- 
oughly agree. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
letter  to  which  I  have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  to 
the  editor  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Missile  Ststem  Termed  Wasteful 
(Note.— The  writer,  Provost  of  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  was  science  ad- 
viser to  President  Kennedy.) 
To  the  Editor  :  , 

It  is  ironic  that  on  June  19.  when  tens  of 
thousands  of  Americans  were  massing  at  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  to  focus  attention  on 
Americas  cities  and  its  poor,  a  determined 
group  of  Senators  was  arguing  that  It  was 
more  important  to  waste  over  $900  million 
as  a  down  payment  on  a  senseless  and  totally 
unnecessary  antiballistic  missile  system,  the 
so-called  Sentinel  defense  against  China. 

I  have  always  been  baffled  by  the  logic 
which  acknowledges,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
the  United  States  strategic  power  is  adequate 
to  deter  a  Soviet  missile  attack,  but.  on  the 
other  hand,  that  It  still  makes  sense  to  build 
a  defense  against  a  much  weaker  China. 

I  am  even  more  baffled  to  find  that  the 
Senate  proponents  of  Sentinel  are  now  argu- 
ing in  its  favor,  not  just  for  Its  anti-Chinese 
capabilities  but  as  a  first  step  toward  an  anU- 
Sovlet  defense. 

I  am  puzzled  that  their  views  find  any  sup- 
port, in  view  of  the  clear  deficiencies  of  Sen- 
tinel and  the  generally  admitted  virtual  im- 
possibilitv  of  ever  achieving  a  really  effective 
antimisslie  defense  against  the  Russians.  The 
questionable  value  of  the  Sentinel  system  is 
implicit  in  the  puzzling  Administration  offer 
not  to  build  this  anti-Chinese  system  if  the 
Soviet  Union  would  agree  not  to  build  its 
ABM.  system. 

MNAMARA'S     ARGUMENT 

In  announcing  the  Sentinel  decision  last 
September,  Secretary  McNamara  made  a  con- 
vincing case  against  deploying  an  antimissile 
system  against  the  U.S.S.R..  arguing  that  they 
would  certainly  compensate  for  our  A.B.M. 
by  building  countermeasures  into  their  stra- 
tegic offensive  missile  force  and  by  adding  to 
their  numbers,  thereby  setting  off  a  costly 
and  wasteful  new  armaments  race. 

He  noted  at  the  time  that  four  Presidential 
science  advisers,  myself  Included,  had  recom- 
mended against  the  deployment  of  an  anti- 
Soviet  system  for  just  that  reason.  He  did  not 
add— perhaps    because    his    excellent    case 


against  the  antl-Sovlet  ABM.  was  followed  by 
an  endorsement  of  the  antl-Chlnese  Senti- 
nel—that I  equally  emphatically  opposed  the 
Sentinel  as  well. 

I  did  so  then,  and  do  so  now,  because  If 
it  were  effective  at  all  it  would  be  only  for 
a  very  short  time,  and  I  believed  that  it 
would  be  only  a  matter  of  time  before  the 
pressures  would  develop  to  expand  Sentinel 
Into  a  very  costly  and  clearly  inadequate 
anti-Soviet  system  Tlie  current  Senate  de- 
bate shows  tliat  those  pressures  have  already 
begun. 

Sentinel  lUself  is  already  technically  obso- 
lete; it  IS  ba-sed  on  a  sevcral-year-old  design, 
Maiiy  ol  the  components  are  essentially  ob- 
solete in  the  light  of  new  radar  :ind  missile 
technology. 

COtlNlERSYSTEM     DEVELOPED 

Historically,  by  the  lime  u  defensive  system 
is  supix).sedly  perfected,  the  offense  has  long 
since  developed  a  means  of  overcoming  ii. 
For  this  reason  we  have  until  now  repeatedly 
deferred  the  deployment  of  one  antimissile 
system  after  another,  until  political  pressures 
;i  year  ago  evidently  persuaded  the  Admin- 
istration that  it  would  be  best  to  forestall  a 
possible  Republican  accusation  that  we  were 
on  the  short  end  of  a  new  missile  gap  by 
throwing  out  the  sop  of  Sentinel 

If  Sentinel  wont  work  as  intended,  and 
if  a  larger  system  will  be  even  less  effective 
against  Russian  mi.ssiles,  leading  only  to  an 
expanded  arms  race  at  great  cost  and  with 
no  improvement  to  national  security,  it  is 
silly  to  waste  a  penny  on  it.  We  desperately 
need  money  to  apply  to  badly  neglected  and 
more  urgent  problems  at  home. 

I  very  much  hope  that  the  Senate  will  .see 
the  folly  of  such  a  grievous  misallocation  of 
resources  as  Sentinel  represents. 

Jerome  B.  Wiesner. 
Falmouth.  Mass,  June  21.  1968. 


RESURRECTION  CITY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  approve 
of  the  objectives  of  those  leaders  of  the 
Poor   People's   Campaign    who   wish    to 
rectify  injustice  and  improve  opportuni- 
ties for  all  Americans  regardless  of  race 
or   creed.   I   believe    the   Poor   Peoples 
Campaign  has  performed  a  useful  func- 
tion   by    bringing    to    the    attention    of 
Americans,  as  well  as  to  people  abroad, 
the  conditions  of  poverty  in  this  country 
and  the  fact  that  our  resources  are  not 
unlimited.   Before  undertaking   massive 
nation-building  abroad,  we  should  at- 
tend to  nation-building  here  at  home  -so 
that  the  promise  and  dream  of  Ameri- 
ca can  be  extended  to  all  of  our  citizens. 
I  believe  that  I  was  the  first  Member 
of  Congress  to  visit  Resurrection  City, 
and  I  have  returned  on  numerous  occa- 
sions to  talk  with  its  residents.  To  the 
best  of  my  knowledge.  I  have  seen  every 
resident   of    Illinois   who    has   come    to 
Washington  in  connection  with  the  Poor 
Peoples  Campaign  and  who  has  asked 
to  see  me.  I  have  consulted  in  addition 
with  leadership  members  of  the  PPC.  I 
have  been  pleased  to  serve  as  a  member 
of  the  ad  hoc  congressional  liaison  com- 
mittee with  the  Poor  People's  Campaign 
that  was  approved  by  the  leadership  of 
the  House  and  Senate.  We  have  made 
every  possible  attempt  to  see  that  spokes- 
men for  the  PPC  had  the  best  possible 
audience  whenever  they  chose  to  come  to 
Capitol  Hill  and  we  offered  to  talk  fur- 
ther with  participants  at  Resurrection 

City.  ^^  ^ 

I  have  stated  repeatedly,  however,  that 
in  my  judgment,  congressional  coopera- 
tion would  depend  upon  the  campaign 
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being  carried  on  In  a  nonviolent  manner, 
within  the  framework  of  law. 

Mr.  President,  the  permit  for  Resur- 
rection City  expired  laat  night  at  8  pjn. 
In  my  judgrment  it  will  no  longer  be  pos- 
sible to  visit  the  dty  or  to  hold  hearings 
there  Insomuch  as  continuing  residence 
is  in  violation  of  the  law  Publicly  and 
privately  I  have  told  the  leadership  of 
the  PPC  that  the  legitimate  goals  of  the 
campaign  would  be  senselessly  damaKed 
if  lawbreaking  and  violence  is  allowed 
to  replace  peaceful  demonstration,  logic, 
and  reason. 

I  therefore  now  urge  once  again  that 
they  voluntarily  and  peacefully  disman- 
tel  Resurrection  City  in  accordance  with 
previous  agreements. 


CHICAGO  CRIME  SYNDICATE 

Mr.  PERCY  Mr  President,  last  Octo- 
ber the  Chicago  Crime  Commission  em- 
barked on  a  program  of  putting  the  pub- 
lic spotlight  on  individuals  and  businesses 
in  the  Chicago  area  that  are  connected 
with  known  members  of  the  crime  syn- 
dicate. It  is  the  crime  commission  view 
that  law  enforcement  cannot  by  itself  rid 
Chicago  of  the  syndicate:  it  will  take 
total  community  concern  and  involve- 
ment. 

One  way  to  accomplish  the  aim  of  mak- 
ing Chicago  an  undesirable  place  for  the 
syndicate  to  operate  is  to  Inform  the  pub- 
lic of  the  identity  of  those  individuals 
and  businesses  that  are  associatec^^ith 
the  syndicate.  The  commission  has  dedi- 
cated itself  to  this  task  and  will  publish 
today  a  s'lpplement  to  last  October's 
"Spotlight  on  Organized  Crime — The 
Chicago  Syndicate."  This  supplement 
lists  32  additional  businesses  that  have 
a  connection  with  Icnown  memt>ers  of  the 
crime  syndicate. 

A  catalog  of  the  businesses  the  com- 
mission has  found  to  t>e  dominated  by 
the  mob  is  a  remarkable  one:  automobile 
dealers  used  as  fronts  for  control  of  syn- 
dicate gambling:  tailoring  establish- 
ments: a  men  s  clothing  store  used  as  a 
front  for  the  loan  shark  or  "Juice  °  racket: 
maternity  centers  and  so-called  kiddle 
comers;  construction,  contracting,  and 
engineei-ing  firms:  distribution  of  indus- 
trial uniforms,  phonograph  record  dis- 
tribution: women  s  jewelry:  restaurant 
liquor  distribution:  a  bookkeeping  firm: 
cigarette  vending  machine  companies:  a 
brewery:  a  grocery  store:  real  estate 
firms:  machinery  sales:  a  hotel:  and  an 
electronic  communications  company, 
used  to  outfit  robbery  and  burglary  gangs 
and  to  monitor  police  radio  frequencies. 

Mr.  President,  the  Chicago  Crime  Com- 
mission is  known  throughout  the  Nation 
as  a  preeminent  citizens  organization  in 
the  fight  against  organized  crime.  Its 
files  have  lieen  repeatedly  utilized  by 
congressional  investigating  committees. 
The  commission  provides  a  service  to  the 
business  community  of  Chicago  by  an- 
swering requests  for  information  with 
respect  to  individuals  and  companies  that 
could  have  ties  with  the  syndicate. 

We  have  under  consideration  many 
gun  control  bills,  which  I  firmly  and 
strongly  support,  but  I  think  there  are 
mnny  other  ways.  One  way  is  to  bring  the 
public  spotlight  to  bear  upon  the  syn- 


dicate's hold  upon  businesses.  We  can 
undertake  that  now. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
report  of  the  Chicago  Crime  Commission 
"Spotlight  on  Legitimate  Businesses  and 
the  Hoods— Part  H"  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  t>e  printed  In  the  Rkcokd. 
as  follows : 
Chicago  Cbims  Commission:    Spotlight  oh 

LcciTiMATB  BusiNsasaa   and  the   Hooo* — 

Past  U 

In  October  1M7.  tb«  Clilcago  Crime  Com- 
mlsslon  published  lU  "Spotligbt  on  Orga- 
nized Crime— The  Chicago  Syndicate."  In 
that  publication,  we  listed  43  buslneasea  that 
have  a  connection  with  known  members  of 
the  crime  syndicate. 

The  Chicago  Crime  Commission  recognize* 
that,  generally  speaking.  Individuals  have  a 
right  to  select  their  own  associates.  How- 
ever, when  persons  dealing  with  the  public 
through  apparently  legitimate  business  op- 
er.-xtlons  openly  and  constantly  associate 
with  known  hoodlums  on  aa  well  as  oS  the 
premises  of  their  bualneaaes.  the  Chicago 
Crime  Commission  feels  that  the  public  Is 
entitled  to  know  this  fact. 

As  we  have  stated  repeatedly,  law  enforce- 
ment by  Itself  cannot  rid  Chicago  ot  the 
hoodlums.  All  of  the  citizens  of  our  com- 
munity must  Join  In  the  task.  The  crime 
syndicate  and  Its  assodatea  miist  become 
aware  that  they  will  not  be  tolerated  In  the 
community.  One  way  to  accomplish  this  is 
to  turn  the  spotlight  on  thoe«  individuals 
and  businesses  who  choose  to  give  the  hood- 
lums a  semblance  of  reepectabtuty  through 
open  association. 

As  a  part  of  this  facet  of  the  war  on  the 
crime  syndicate,  the  Chicago  Crime  Commis- 
sion Includes  In  this  report  several  busmess 
establishments  which  are  frequented  by  the 
hoodlums  and  which  are  owned  by  persons 
who.  although  not  themselves  established 
members  of  the  syndicate,  openly  and  con- 
stantly associate  with  persons  who  are. 

Henry  Susk  Pontlac  Company.  520  North 
Wabash  Avenue.  Chicago,  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  Henry  Susk.  Is  such  a  business.  Henry 
Susk  has  for  years  been  a  personal  friend 
and  associate  of  Ous  Alex,  an  infamous  mem- 
ber of  the  syndicate,  constantly  identified  as 
such  over  the  years.  Gus  Alex  .ind  other  top 
hoodlums  have  been  repeteadly  obaerved  at 
Henry  Susk  Pontlac.  meeting  with  Henry 
Susk. 

In  1B67,  a  car  was  stopped  for  questioning 
by  the  Los  Angeles  County  Sheriff's  Police. 
In  the  car  were  Henry  Susk  and  several  well 
known  syndicate  hoodlums — Eddie  Vogel, 
John  Roselll  and  Allen  Smiley. 

Henry  Susk  has  visited  Las  Vegas  In  com- 
pany with  Eddie  Vogel  and  Nathan  "Butch" 
Ladon.  On  that  occasion.  Vogel  and  Susk 
shared  a  double  room.  Ladon  has  for  years 
been  a  chauffeur  and  errand  boy  for  Eddie 
Vogel  and  Ous  Alex.  * 

Henry  Susk  Is  a  partner  of  Peter  Epeteen 
In  Peter  Epsteen  Pontlac  Co  ,  7501  Lincoln 
Avenue.  Skokle.  Illinois.  Peter  Epeteen  shares 
Henry  Susks  affinity  for  the  hoodlums.  The 
offlcles  of  Peter  Epsteen  Pontlac  Co.  have 
been  a  regular  gathering  place  for  mobsters. 
Leslie  E.  Kruse,  who  has  been  In  charge  of 
syndicate  gambling  activities  In  Chicago,  con- 
stantly visits  the  offices  of  Peter  Epsteen 
Pontlac  Co.  and  converses  with  Epeteen. 

Epsteen  has  visited  Leslie  Kruse  at  his 
home.  Is  a  familiar  face  at  many  hoodlum 
functions  In  recent  years,  and  has  been  seen 
m  private  homes  and  public  places  in  ths 
company  of  such  hoodlums  as  Ous  Alex,  the 
late  Rocco  Flscbettl  and  Sam  Olancana. 

Companies  having  owners  or  operators  who 
regularly  associate  and  have  direct  business 
relations  with  known  hoodlums  are  as  fol- 
lows: 


Celano.  Incorporated,  677  North  Michigan 
Avenue.  Chicago,  nunols:  This  custom  tailor- 
ing firm,  operated  by  James  V.  Celano.  Is  a 
meeting  place  for  such  crime  figures  as  Gus 
Alex,  Anthony  J.  Accardo,  Jack  Cerone,  Ralph 
Pierce  and  Leslie  Kruse.  all  of  whom  were 
Identified  in  1963  by  the  United  States  Senate 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
as  members  of  the  Chicago  crime  syndicate. 
Nap-Ro  Corporation.  5115  West  Chicago 
Avenue,  Chicago.  Illinois:  The  1967  Illinois 
Secretary  of  State's  records  list  Romle  J. 
NappI  as  president  of  this  firm. 

Romle  J.  NappI.  also  known  as  Romeo  J. 
Nappl  and  Jack  Knapp.  has  been  an  associate 
of  such  crime  syndicate  figures  as  Pat  Manno 
and  Dominic  J  Blasl.  the  latter  t>eing  a  for- 
mer close  associate  of  abdicated  hoodlum 
leader  Sam  Olancana. 

N.  Flyer  and  Son,  Inc..  2034  North  Clark 
Street.  Chicago,  Illinois:  The  1967  nilnols 
Secretary  of  Bute's  records  list  Harry  Flyer 
as  president  of  this  firm. 

Harry  Flyer  has  been  a  business  associate 
of  Romle  J.  Nappl.  Identified  above  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Nap-Ro  Corporation.  Harry  Flyer 
Lb  also  an  associate  of  hoodlum  gambler  Frank 
"Butch"  Loverde. 

George's  Store  for  Men.  1550  West  43rd 
Street.  Chicago,  Illinois:  This  retail  clothing 
store  Is  operated  by  Marvin  H.  Browning, 
1907  South  Austin  Boulevard.  Cicero,  Illinois. 

Marvin  H.  Browning  has  been  an  associate 
of  Charles  English  for  many  years  and  In 
hearings  before  the  Illinois  Crime  Investigat- 
ing Commission,  was  described  as  "a  business 
partner  of  several  crime  syndicate  hoodlums." 
In  the  same  hearings.  Is  was  reported  that 
Juice  loans  have  been  made  at  this  location 
"for  nearly  20  years." 

KralB  Kiddle  Komer.  Inc..  Krai's  Maternity 
Salon.  4338  West  North  Avenue,  Chicago, 
Illinois:  These  retail  stores  are  operated  by 
Marvin  H.  Browning,  who  Is  described  above 
In  reference  to  George's  Store  for  Men. 

Marwood  Construction  Co.  8300  Center 
Avenue,  River  Grove.  Illinois:  The  1967  Illi- 
nois Secretsry  of  State's  records  list  Prank  V. 
Pantaleo  as  president  of  this  firm. 

Prank  V.  Pantaleo  has  long  been  assoclsted 
with  Individ uaU  high  In  Chicago  crime  syndi- 
cate circles.  Including  Charles  'Cherry  Nose" 
Gloe.  a  slam  Capone  hoodlum.  His  customers 
Include  such  crime  syndicate  figures  as 
Anthony  J.  Accardo,  Joseph  GUmco,  Charles 
"Chuck"  English  and  John  Lardlno. 

August  H.  Skoglund  Co.,  8300  Center  Ave- 
nue. River  Grove,  Illinois:  This  contracting 
and  engineering  firm  was  purchased  In  1966 
by  Prank  V.  Pantaleo  (described  above  with 
reference  to  Marwood  Construction  Co.)  and 
Is  located  at  the  same  address  as  Marwood 
Construction  Company. 

The  1967  Illinois  Secretary  of  State's  rec- 
ords list  Frank  V.  Pantaleo  as  president  of 
the  August  H.  Skoglund  Company. 

With  respect  to  the  following  companies, 
members  of  the  syndicate  are  officers  or  have 
an  ownership  Interest: 

A-1  Industrial  Uniforms.  Inc.,  1221  Oakley 
Boulevard.  Chicago.  Illinois:  The  1967  IlUnoU 
Secretary  of  State's  records  list  Leonard 
Yaras  as  president  of  this  firm.  It  was  Incor- 
porated In  1962  with  George  Bravoe  as  presi- 
dent and  Dave  Yaras  as  secretary- treasurer. 

Dave  Yaras,  the  father  of  Leonard  Yaras. 
and  George  Bravos  were  identified  by  the 
United  States  Senate  Permanent  Subcommit- 
tee on  Investigations  as  members  of  the 
Chicago  crime  syndicate.  Leonard  Yaras  is 
also  an  officer  of  Unique  Import  Trading  Com- 
pany, 1644  North  Honore  Street,  Chicago, 
listed  In  the  Conmilsslons  1967  "Spotlight  on 
Organized   Crime— The   Chicago   Syndicate." 

AJax  Phonograph  Company,  7730  Milwaukee 
Avenufc.  Nlles,  Illinois :  This  Company  Is  affili- 
ated with  Apex  Amusement  Corporation,  lo- 
cated at  the  same  address,  which  was  listed 
in  the  Commission's  1967  "Spotlight  on  Orga- 
nized Crime — The  Chicago's  Syndicate."  It 
is  controlled  by  Gus  Alex  and  Eddie  Vogel, 
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both   of   whom   were   identified   before  the 
United   States   Senate   Permanent   Subcom- 
mittee on  invesUgaUons  as  members  of  the 
Clilcago  crime  syndicate. 

Alice  K's  BouUquS  Shop,  915  North  State 
Street  Chicago,  lUlnoU:  This  retail  shop, 
specializing  In  women's  Jewelry  and  acces- 
sories. Is  operated  by  AUce  Kushnlr,  vrtfe  of 
Henry  "Red"  Kushnlr. 

Henry  "Red "  Kushnlr  Is  an  associate  of 
BOSS  Prto,  Joseph  Dl  Varco  and  the  late 
William  "Bill  Gold"  Goldstein,  who  were 
Identified  before  the  United  States  Senate 
permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
>s  members  of  the  Chicago  crime  syndicate. 
AusUn  Uquor  Mart.  Inc.:  This  retail  liquor 
chain  has  stores  at  the  following  locations: 
■'28  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago:  187 
North  Clark  Street,  Chicago;  3505  Dempster 
Street  Skokle:  1808  Waukegan  Road,  Glen- 
vlew-    155  Skokle  Highway,  Northbrook. 

Anthony  Fllllchlo.  president  of  AusUn  Uq- 
uor Mart,  inc.,  also  is  president  of  Spa  Liq- 
uors, Inc.,  1468  Lee  Street,  Des  Plalnes.  1111- 

Ben  PlUlchIo  is  a  gambler  and  an  Intimate 
friend  of  gang  leader  Anthony  J.  Accardo.  Ben 
Fllllchlo  deleted  his  name  from  the  liquor 
license  for  Austin  Liquor  Mart,  Inc.  when  It 
was  divulged  that  he  had  previously  been 
convicted  In  federal  court.  This  convlcUon 
was  brought  out  when  Ben  Fllllchlo  testified 
in  behaU  of  Accardo  during  the  latter's  1960 
income  tax  trial. 

Ben  Fllllchlo  continues  to  malnUln  an  in- 
terest m  Austin  Liquor  Mart,  Inc. 

Bella  Rosa  Drlve-In  Restaurant,  1304  South 
Cicero  Avenue,  Cicero,  Illinois:  This  estab- 
lishment, which  was  described  In  a  newspaper 
article  as  a  "8100.000  pizza  parlor,"  Is  operated 
by  convicted  murderer  Mario  De  Stefano, 
brother  of  Sam  De  Stefano.  Among  the  em- 
ployees of  the  restaurant  Is  Leo  Manfredl,  who 
is  an  ex-convict  and  a  former  associate  of  Sam 
•  Teetz"  Battaglla,  the  convicted  hoodlum  ex- 
tortionist. .  r.  _ 
Mario  De  Stefano,  Sam  De  Stefano  and  Sam 
Battaglla  were  identified  by  the  United  States 
Senate  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investi- 
patlons  as  being  members  of  the  Chicago 
crime  syndicate. 

Chicago  Linoleum  and  Tile  Co.,  3816  West 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  lUlnoU:  This  firm 
is  a  retailer  of  floor  coverings.  The  1967  Secre- 
tary of  State's  records  list  Joseph  C.  Fusco  as 
president  of  the  company. 

Joseph  C.  Fusco  was  identified  in  1963  be- 
fore the  United  States  Senate  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  as  a  member 
of  the  Chicago  crime  syndicate.  In  1965,  the 
Illinois  Crime  Investigating  Commission  re- 
ported that  Juice  loan  payments  were  made 
on  the  premises  of  the  Chicago  Linoleum  and 

Tile  Co. 

D  &  B  Bookkeeping  Service,  5115  West 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois:  This  firm 
is  located  at  the  same  address  as  Nap-Ro  Cor- 
poration, which  is  described  above. 

D  &  B  Bookkeeping  Service  Is  operated  by 
Anthony  Dl  Blase,  an  officer  of  Nap-Ro  Cor- 
poration. 

Dl  Blase,  who  was  convicted  on  a  charge  of 
attempted  bribery  of  an  Internal  Revenue 
Service  agent,  has  handled  tax  returns  and 
property  rental  transactions  for  Sam  "Teetz" 
Battaglla,  the  convicted  hoodlum  extor- 
tionist. 

Peggy  Dee's  Apparel  Shop,  2601  West  Law- 
rence Avenue,  Chicago,  nUnols:  This  retail 
women's  wear  shop  Is  owned  by  Joseph  Arnold 
and  Joseph  Dl  Varco.  It  is  operated  by  Peggy 
Dl  Varco,  also  known  as  Peggy  Pakos,  wile  of 
Joseph  Dl  Varco. 

Joseph  Arnold  and  Joseph  Dl  Varco  were 
identified  before  the  United  States  Senate 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
as  members  of  the  Chicago  crime  syndicate. 

Deluxe  Cigarette  Service,  Inc.:  7730  Mil- 
waukee Avenue.  Nlles.  Illinois:  This  firm, 
which  operates  vending  machines.  Is  a  part 
of  the  Eddie  Vogel  vending  machine  empire. 


It  Is  located  at  the  same  address  and  has  the 
same  telephone  number  as  Apex  Amusement 
Corporation,  listed  In  the  Commission's  1967 
"Spotlight  on  Organized  Crime— The  Chicago 
Syndicate."  Ous  Alex  for  years  has  been  on 
the  payroll  of  the  company  and  has  been  fre- 
quently observed  on  the  premises. 

General  Enterprises,  Inc.,  2634  West  Fuller- 
ton  Avenue.  Chicago,  Illinois:  This  firm,  of 
which  Kenneth  8.  Leonard  Is  president,  pre- 
viously was  known  as  Attendant  Service 
Corporation,  which  was  mentioned  in  the 
Commission's  1967  "Spotlight  on  Organized 
Crime- The  Chicago  Syndicate."  It  is  one  of 
a  group  of  companies,  including  several 
wholesale  tobacco  distributors,  located  at  the 
above  address.  One  of  the  latter  firms  em- 
ployed hoodlum  Ross  Prlo  and  another  of  the 
ufflliates  listed  Charles  Buffano  as  president. 
Buffano  was  for  20  years  manager  of  a  cig- 
arette vending  service  headed  by  Ralph 
Capone. 

The  following  companies  were  Identified  in 
the  Commission's  1967  "Spotlight"  as  being 
located  at  the  same  address  as  General  Enter- 
prises, Inc.:  FuUerton  Wholesale  Tobacco  Dis- 
tributors, Leonard  Wholesale  Tobacco  Dis- 
tributors, Universal  Vending  Corporation, 
WUco  Tobacco  Company,  Zenith  Vending 
Corporation. 

La  Joy  Food  Center,  Inc..  1000  South  Loomls 
Street,  Chicago,  Illinois:  This  retail  grocery 
store,  wlilch  Is  affiliated  with  a  similar  estab- 
lishment at  600  North  Central  Park  Avenue, 
Chicago,  Is  operated  by  Charles  Nlcolettl  and 
Joseph  Cantafio.  The  premises  at  1000  South 
Loomls  Street  were  raided  on  February  8.  1968 
by  the  Chicago  PoHce  Department,  acting  on 
a  warrant  obtained  by  the  Chicago  office  of 
the  FBI.  Nlcolettl  and  Cantafio  were  arrested 
on  a  gambling  charge.  Weapons  and  a  pam- 
phlet relating  to  the  monitoring  of  police 
radio  calls  were  seized  during  the  raid. 

Charles  Nlcolettl  was  identified  before  the 
United  States  Senate  Permament  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations  as  a  member  of  the 
Chicago  crime  syndicate. 

Llfe-'nme  Plastics,  2411  North  Clybourn 
Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois:  The  1967  Illinois 
Secretary  of  State's  records  list  Phillip  J.  Mesl 
as  president  of  this  firm.  Mesl  was  identified 
in  1963  by  the  United  States  Senate  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations  as  being 
a  member  of  the  Chicago  crime  syndicate. 

Lormar  Distributing  Co.,  2311  North  West- 
ern Avenue,  Chicago.  Illinois:  This  firm  Is 
engaged  In  the  sale,  distribution  and  promo- 
tion of  phonograph  records  in  the  Chicago 
area. 

Charles  "Chuck"  English,  president  of  the 
company,  was  identified  in  1963  before  the 
United  SUtes  Senate  Permanent  Subcommit- 
tee on  Investigations  as  a  vending  machine 
racketeer  in  the  Chicago  crime  syndicate. 

Park  Avenue  Realty,  4907  West  Chicago 
Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois:  This  firm  Is  op- 
erated by  Domlnlck  "Butch"  Blasl,  1138  Park 
Avenue,  River  Forest,  Illinois.  Blast  was  iden- 
tified m  1963  before  the  United  States  Senate 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
as  a  member  of  the  Chicago  crime  syndicate. 
Parkslde  Motors,  2810  West  Madison  Street. 
Chicago,  Illinois:  This  automobile  agency  Is 
operated  by  Joseph  Colucci,  who  was  Identi- 
fied In  1963  before  the  United  States  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations  as  a 
member  of  the  Chicago  crime  syndicate. 

P  K  Machinery  Sales,  2039  West  Jackson 
Boulevard,  Chicago.  Illinois:  This  company, 
which  sells  new  and  used  machinery  utilized 
m  the  plastic  and  metal  working  Industries, 
Is  operated  by  Phil  Katz. 

Phil  Kate,  who  has  been  an  associate  of 
Chicago  hoodlums  since  the  19308,  was  Identi- 
fied in  1963  before  the  United  States  Senate 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
as  a  member  of  the  Chicago  crime  syndicate. 
Rosmar  Realty,  Inc.,  4827  West  Cermak 
Road  Cicero.  Illinois:  The  1967  Illinois  Secre- 
tary of  State's  records  list  Joseph  Aiuppa  as 
president  of  this  firm. 


Aiuppa.  a  member  of  the  top  echelon 
of  organized  crime  for  many  years,  was  Iden- 
tified In  1963  by  the  United  States  Senate 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  InvestlgaUons 
as  being  a  member  of  the  Chicago  crime 
syndicate. 

Shak-Ur-Corn,  Inc.,  7023  North  Berry. 
Rosemont.  Illinois:  This  firm,  which  dis- 
tributes food  products  to  taverns  and  drug 
stores  in  the  Chicago  area,  is  operated  by 
Sander  Caravello. 

Caravello,  an  ex-convlct  who  also  has  used 
the  names  Sandor  Caravello,  Santo  Ci.ra- 
vello  Sanders  Caravello  and  Sam  Sanders, 
was  named  by  the  lUlnols  Crime  InvesUgat- 
Ing  Commission  as  a  member  of  a  group  en- 
gaged in  an  organized  "Juice"  or  usury  opera- 
tion Caravello  Is  Hnown  to  associate  with 
individuals  identified  by  the  United  St  itns 
Senate  Permanent  Subcommltte  on  Investi- 
gations as  members  of  the  Chicago  crime 
syndicate. 

In  the  Commission's  1967  "Spotlight  on 
Organized  Crime — The  Chicago  Syndicate," 
Sander  Caravello  was  Identified  as  president 
of  B-G  Builders,  5420  North  Harlem  Avenue, 
Chicago. 

Shawnee  Underground  Contractors  Supply 
Co  1210  North  Laramie  Avenue,  Chicago, 
Illinois:  The  1967  Illinois  Secretary  of  State's 
records  litt  Domlnlck  Blnsl  :'8  president  <-r 
this  firm  and  identify  Patricia  Maly.  4909 
West  Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  as  secretary 
of  the  corporation. 

The  premises  at  1210  North  Lar.imic  Ave- 
nue are  occupied  by  the  registered  agent  of 
the  corporation.  The  address  listed  by  the 
corporate  secretary  is  adjacent  to  the  address 
of  Park  Avenue  Realty,  another  firm  opera- 
ated  bv  Domlnlck  Blasl. 

As  noted  previously,  Domlnlck  Blasl  was 
Identified  before  the  United  States  Senate 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
as  a  member  of  the  Chicago  crime  syndicate. 
Towne  Hotel.  4827  West  Cermak  Road.  Ci- 
cero Illinois:  This  hotel  Is  owned  by  Rosmar 
Realty  Inc..  which  is  mentioned  previously 
as  a  firm  having  hoodlum  Jospeh  Aiuppa  as 
president.  ,  „.  ^ 

Van  Merrttt  Brewing  Co..  2415-19  West  21st 
Street,  Chicago.  lUlnots:  The  1967  Illinois 
Secretary  of  States  records  identify  Joseph 
C  Fusco  as  president  of  this  firm. 

Fusco  an  associate  of  Capone  era  hood- 
lums was  Identified  In  1963  by  the  United 
States  Senate  Permament  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations  as  a  member  of  the  Chicago 
crime  syndicate. 

World  Wide  Communication,  Inc.,  iBOi 
North  Avenue,  Melrose  Park.  Illinois:  Ronald 
De  Angeles,  one  of  the  incorporators  of  this 
firm  Is  an  ex-convlct  who.  during  a  1962 
trafiic  arrest  was  found  to  possess  a  .45 
caliber  pistol  and  a  hand  grenade.  During 
a  1967  raid  by  Sheriff's  Police,  an  arsenal  of 
guns,  bombs  and  radio  equipment  was  ob- 
served on  the  premises  of  this  firm.  The 
company  has  been  reported  as  being  used 
to  outfit  robbery  and  burglary  ganns  and  to 
monitor  police  radio  frequencies.  Ronald  De 
Angeles  has  been  publicly  Identified  as  "the 
mob's  electronic  wizard." 

In  two  instances,  known  hoodlums  are 
employed  by  companies  dealing  with  the 
public.  ^,  . 

Charles  Nlcolettl,  a  convicted  gambler  and 
dope  peddler,  who  was  Identified  in  1903  by 
the  United  States  Senate  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations  as  being  a 
member  of  the  Chicago  crime  syndicate  is 
employed  as  a  salesman  by  Mars  Oldsmobile, 
Inc  5027  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago. 
Charles  Nlcolettl  Is  mentioned  previously  In 
reference  to  the  La  Joy  Food  Center.  Inc. 

James  Kapande,  a  convicted  crime  syndi- 
cate gambler  who  Is  an  associate  of  Chicago 
hoodlums,  is  an  employee  of  Fort  Construc- 
tion Co.,  Inc.,  5127  Dempster  Street,  Skokle, 
Illinois. 

There  are  other  businesses  In  Chicago 
which  have  direct  or  Indirect  afflUatlons  with 
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the  syndicate.  The  Chicago  Crime  Conunla- 
slc«  U  continuing  Ita  tnveetlgaUons  In  this 
area  and  will  publicize  additional  businesses 
as  the  facts  are  developed. 


RESURRECTION  CITY 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  today  ap- 
pears to  be  the  day  of  decision  regard- 
ing the  Poor  People's  Campaign  at  Res- 
urrection City  here  in  Waslilngton.  I 
sincerely  hope  violence  and  disorder  can 
be  avoided  and  that  the  campsite  can  be 
vacated  without  the  need  of  force  and 
mass  arrests. 

I  believe  that  the  participants  in  this 
campaign  have  some  legitimate  com- 
plaints, but  the  first  rule  in  any  society 
must  be  the  orderly  conduct  of  protests. 
Above  all,  the  law  must  be  obeyed. 

The  members  of  the  Poor  People's 
Campaign  have  had  a  full  opportunity 
during  the  6  weeks  they  have  been  In 
Washington  to  present  their  grievances 
to  the  Congress  and  various  Government 
departments. 

Unusual  leniency  was  shown  in  grant- 
ing them  permission  to  camp  on  public 
property.  Continued  leniency  was  shown 
when  that  permit  was  extended.  But  now 
that  extension  has  ended,  and  the  ground 
must  be  vacated. 

Not  only  is  this  the  legal  thing  to  do, 
it  is  also  the  best  thing  to  do  for  the 
good  of  the  cause  Ihey  are  here  to  pro- 
mote. Solidarity  Day  drew  50,000  persons 
from  throughout  the  country,  and  dem- 
onstrated that  the  poor  people  have 
obtained  widespread  support  for  their 
cause.  This  was  a  peaceful,  impressive 
event,  and  should  have  served  as  the 
climax  for  their  campaign. 

Since  that  time,  crime  and  violence 
have  increased  in  Resurrection  City  and 
the  siirrounding  area.  This  has  resulted 
in  an  escalation  of  police  activity.  Now 
comes  the  edict  that  the  park  must  be 
vacated. 

The  Poor  People's  Campaign  is  at  an 
important  crossroads. 

If  the  leadership  will  accept  the  Park 
Service  edict  and  peacefully  vacate  the 
park  site,  they  will  maintain  much  of 
the  support  they  have  gained  so  far.  But 
if  they  choose  to  violate  the  law  and 
cause  continued  crime  and  violence,  they 
will  destroy  the  support  they  need  and 
have  sought. 

Nevertheless,  the  law  must  be  obeyed, 
and  whatever  force  is  now  necessary 
must  be  applied  to  see  that  the  law  is 
obeyed. 

I  hope  that  disorder  and  violence  can 
be  avoided,  but  not  at  the  expense  of 
failing  to  enforce  the  law. 


THE  ACTIVIST  COURT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  June  20 
published  a  significant  editorial  entitled 
"The  Alternate  Legislature,"  which  raises 
the  question  of  how  far  the  Supreme 
Court  will  go  in  usurping  the  functions 
of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  article  is  not  an  anti-Supreme 
Court  diatribe.  But  it  raises  serious  con- 
stitutional questions  about  the  Court's 
role  in  the  Federal  process. 


The  activist  majority  of  the  court  needs  to 
start  thinking  about  the  limits  of  its  legisla- 
tive role — 

The  editorial  concludes,  and  I  fully 
agree. 

I  believe  Senators  and  others  will  wish 
to  read  this  editorial,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  it  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  AI.TXBNATS  Lecislatuke 

The  question  to  ask  about  the  Supreme 
Court's  sweeping  proscription  of  housing  dis- 
crimination Is  not  whether  the  eHects  of  the 
decision  are  Just  and  wise,  but  whether  the 
Court  sees  any  limit  to  Its  role  as  an  alter- 
nate legislature. 

For  the  Court  decision  goes  far  beyond  the 
(alr-houslng  law  Congress  recently  passed. 
Congress  outlawed  racial  discrimination  In 
housing,  but  provided  some  exceptions  such 
OS  a  homeowner  selling  his  house  without  use 
of  a  real  estate  broker.  The  Court  In  effect 
wiped  out  such  exceptions  and  also  made  fair 
housing  effective  immediately  rather  than  in 
the  stages  Congress  had  provided. 

The  eiTect  of  the  decision  is  to  lend  force 
of  law  to  the  clear  moral  prerogative  to  treat 
all  men  equally  regardless  of  race.  A  property 
owner  may  have  perfectly  justifiable  reasons 
for  refusing  to  sell  to  a  particular  Individual 
of  any  race;  but  he  will  find  no  valid  moral 
justltlcatlon  for  a  refusal  actually  based  on 
racial  considerations  alone.  The  moral  princi- 
ple, moreover,  applies  not  only  to  huge 
corporations  but  to  the  lowly  Individual. 

We  doubt,  though,  that  Judicial  edict  Is 
either  the  proper  or  most  effective  method  of 
applying  this  principle.  The  law.  for  that 
matter,  need  not  express  every  article  of 
morality;  many  are  beyond  its  competence. 
When  the  law  Is  to  express  moral  decisions 
on  contentious  Issues,  the  task  of  framing 
the  decisions  ought  to  fall  not  to  the  judi- 
ciary but  to  the  legislature. 

There  is  a  certain  sense,  first  of  all.  In  the 
civics  book  notion  that  the  legislature  writes 
the  laws  and  the  Judiciary  Interprets  them. 
The  political  process  Is  In  fact  likely  to  work 
better  If  those  lines  are  kept  as  clear  as  pos- 
sible. Also,  the  legislature  Is  In  position  to 
pro\ide  for  such  all-Important  details  as 
proper  enforcement  of  a  given  law.  No  one 
quite  knows  If  the  Court's  fair  bousing 
ruling  can  be  meaningfully  enforced. 

Most  Important  of  all.  It  Is  the  genius  of 
the  legislative  process  to  absorb  contention. 
Every  citizen,  even  the  bigot,  has  his  right 
to  a  hearing.  In  the  long  run.  the  stability 
of  the  nation  depends  on  the  losing  side  of 
a  controversy  feeling  that  Its  views  were 
not  ignored,  that  It  participated  In  the  de- 
cision-making process  and  therefore  owes  at 
least  grudging  loyalty  to  the  decision 
reached. 

That  the  losing  side  feel  some  sense  of  in- 
volvement is  particularly  Important  in  mat- 
ters like  the  racial  question,  which  ultimately 
depends  more  on  change  of  personal  atti- 
tudes than  on  anything  the  law  can  pre- 
scribe. The  legislative  process  provides  an 
outlet  for  the  losers,  and  may  give  them 
some  concessions  like  the  exceptions  In 
Congress'  clvU  rights  act.  These  compro- 
mises are  a  small  price  to  pay  for  the  residual 
loyalty  the  process  Inspires. 

Such  benefits  are  lost  when  a  new  law  Is 
simply  promulgated  from  the  Olympian 
heights  of  the  Supreme  Court,  which  is  the 
effect  of  the  housing  decision.  The  Court 
majority  of  course  contends  It  is  merely  fol- 
lowing an  obscure  Reconstruction  Era  law, 
and  to  give  the  Justices  their  due,  the  spe- 
cific language  of  the  statute  Is  somewhat 
persuasive. 

Its  Constitutional  underpinnings,  though. 
rest    on    the    leM-tban-obvloua    conclualoii 


that  an  Amendment  outlawing  slavery  also 
permits  Congress  to  outlaw  housing  dis- 
crimination. The  dissenting  opinion  ques- 
tions the  assertion  that  Congress  ever  In- 
tended the  statute  to  apply  to  private  acts, 
and  the  long-standing  Constitutional  doc- 
trine has  been  that  Federal  power  over  state- 
dlscrlmlnatlon  does  not  extend  to  Individuals. 
The  legal  cases  for  the  decision  Is  far  from 
compelling;  what  compelled  the  majority,  It 
seems.  Is  its  own  notion  about  what  the  law 
ought  to  be. 

Judicial  legislation  has  been  especially 
popular  with  the  current  Court,  and  In  no- 
table Instances  has  proved  beneficial.  The 
early  school  segregation  rulings,  for  Instance, 
overcame  the  artificial  barrier  to  legislative 
progress  posed  by  abuse  of  the  filibuster.  The 
decisions  on  reapportionment,  while  In  our 
opinion  excessive,  corrected  the  persistent  re- 
fusal of  state  legislatures  to  follow  their  own 
reapportionment  laws. 

In  these  instances  aberrations  had  blocked 
the  legislative  process.  It  was  good  to  have 
the  Court  as  an  alternate  means  of  redress 
for  obvious  wrongs.  Demonstrably,  however, 
no  such  consideration  can  Justify  the  Court's 
Judicial  legislation  on  fair  housing.  The  leg- 
islative process  had  not  been  blocked;  Con- 
gress had  In  fact  Just  acted. 

The  activist  majority  on  the  Court  needs 
to  start  thinking  about  the  limits  of  Its  leg- 
islative role.  Before  the  Justices  set  out  to 
write  law  on  their  own,  they  at  least  ought 
to  hesitate  long  enough  to  give  the  real 
legislature  first  chance. 
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MINIMIZING  INJURY  TO  FISH  AND 
WILDLIFE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1213.  H.R.  15979. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  H.R.  15979,  to 
amend  the  act  of  August  1.  1958.  in  order 
to  prevent  or  minimize  injury  to  fish 
and  wildlife  from  the  use  of  insecticides, 
herbicides,  fimgicides,  and  pesticides, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Sen- 
ate proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  with  an  amendment,  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert : 

Sec.  2.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  there  Is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  the  sum  of  83.500.000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969,  and 
for  each  of  the  two  fiscal  years  Immediately 
following  such  year.  Such  sums  shall  re- 
main available  until  expended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  amend  section  2  of  the  act 
of  August  1,  1958,  as  amended  in  order  to 
prevent  or  minimize  injury  to  fish  and 
wildlife  from  the  use  of  insecticides  her- 
bicides, fungicides,  and  other  pesticides." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1236),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PUBPOSE  OF  THE  BILt. 

Tlie  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is  to 
continue  the  comprehensive  continuing 
study  of  the  effects  of  pesticides  upon  fish 
and  wildlife  resources,  which  was  authorized 
in  the  act  of  August  1.  1958.  as  amended,  by 
authorizing  annual  appropriations  under 
that  act  not  to  exceed  $3,500,000  In  each  of 
fiscal   years   1969.    1970.   and    1971. 

LECISLAXrVE  DACKGROUND 

Through  enactment  of  the  Pesticides  Re- 
search Act  In  1958,  Congress  directed  the 
secretary  of  the  Interior  through  the  Pish 
und  Wildlife  Service  to  undertake  compre- 
hensive continuing  studies  of  the  effects  of 
pesticides  upon  fish  and  wlldUfe  resources 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  amounts 
and  formulations  of  such  chemicals  that  are 
lethal  or  Injurious  to  such  resources  and  the 
amounts  or  mlxtvires  that  can  be  used 
safely  so  as  to  prevent  loss  of  fish  and  wild- 
life from  dusting,  graying,  or  other  use  of 
chemicals. 

Under  that  act.  the  Pish  and  Wildlife 
Service  has  developed  a  program  of  pesU- 
cides  research  at  five  major  locations:  Pa- 
tuxent  Wildlife  Research  Center.  Laurel. 
Md.;  Flsh-Pestlclde  Laboratory,  Columbia, 
Mo.;  Denver  Wildlife  Research  Center,  Den- 
ver, Colo.;  Shellfish-Pesticide  Laboratory, 
Gulf  Breeze.  Fla.;  and  Biological  Laboratory, 
Arm  Arbor,  Mich.  Approximately  150  em- 
ployees are  Involved  m  carrying  out  this  re- 
reach  program  of  which  34  are  in  the  Bureau 
of  Sports  Fisheries  and  Wildlife.  This  highly 
trained  professional  staff  consists  of  biolo- 
gists, chemists,  physiologists,  and  engineers. 
The  results  of  these  research  programs  are 
currently  being  transmitted  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  pursuant  to  a  formal 
memorandum  of  agreement  entered  Into  In 
1964  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
Department  of  Agrlculttire,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Under  the  terms  of  that  agreement,  the 
Pesticides  Registration  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  receives  applica- 
tions dally  from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture for  reglstratlcm  of  pestlcldal  chemicals 
required  by  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungi- 
cide, and  Rodentlclde  Act  administered  by 
the  Departemnt  of  Agriculture.  (7  U.S.C. 
135-135k). 

The  Pesticides  Registration  Division  of 
the  Department  ot  the  Interior  then  sub- 
mits the  conclusions  of  their  review  of  these 
applications  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture advising  It  of  any  potential  heizard  to 
fish  and  wildlife,  and  recommending  any 
appropriate  modification  of  label  instruc- 
tions or  warning  on  the  particular  pestlcldal 
chemical. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior,  through 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  carries  out 
a  number  of  cooperative  studies  leading  to 
the  discovery  and  development  of  more 
selective  and  less  hazardous  pest  control 
methods:  and  many  other  extensive  research 
programs  designed  to  evaluate  the  poten- 
tially injurious  effects  of  various  pesticides 
on  fish  and  wlldlifs. 


NEED    FOB   THE    LEGISLATION 

The  amount  of  pestlcldal  chemicals  being 
produced  and  used  increases  yearly.  In  1964, 
the  U.S.  chemical  industry  produced  783 
million  pounds  of  pesticides,  of  which  three- 
quarters  were  for  domestic  use.  In  1967,  In 
the  United  States  alone,  10,000  manufactur- 
ing firms  mixed  more  than  900  chemical  com- 
pounds Into  over  60.000  formulations  regis- 
tered with  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  use  as  pesticides.  Sales  Increased  an  esti- 
mated 12  percent  In  1967  over  1966,  and,  by 


1985.    It    Is    estimated    they    will    Increase 
another  sixfold. 

It  has  been  reported  that  about  1  acre  In 
every  10  In  the  continental  United  States  Is 
treated  annually  vrtth  an  average  of  nearly 
4  pounds  of  pesticides.  Most  of  the  pesticides 
are  used  on  the  farm.  Fifteen  percent  of  the 
460  million  acres  of  farmland  in  the  United 
SUtes— 69  minion  acres — produces  crops  re- 
quiring insecticides — corn,  rice,  cotton,  veg- 
etables,  fruits,  and  nuts. 

Some  pesticides  have  traveled  great  dis- 
tances from  .actual  use  and  persisted  for  long 
periods  of  time.  Air  currents,  water  runoff, 
dust  particles,  and  living  organisms  have 
been  their  vehicles.  Residues  have  even  been 
found  in  penguins  and  crab-eater  seals  In 
Ant.irctlca.  DDT  was  found  In  the  oil  of  fish 
that  live  far  from  land  and  in  those  caught 
off  the  coasU  of  four  continents — ranging 
in  concentrations  from  less  than  one  part  of 
DDT  In  1  million  parts  of  oil  (one  part  iJer 
million)  to  more  than  300  parts  per  million. 
Often,  fish  do  not  die  Immediately  or  at  the 
site  of  the  pesticide  exposure.  In  one  recorded 
case,  fish  started  dying  3  months  after  DDT 
was  applied,  and  death  reached  downstream 
nearly  100  miles  from  the  treatment  site. 

From  1960  to  1963.  of  56  bald  eagles  found 
dead  or  incapacitated  In  20  States  and  two 
Cinadian  Provinces,  all  but  one  (from 
Alaska)  contained  DDT. 

The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  has  re- 
ported traces  of  one  or  more  chlorinated 
hydrocarbons  In  every  major  river  system  In 
the  Nation. 

Pesticides  are  particularly  significant  to 
the  fishing  Industry.  Some  of  the  most  valu- 
able species  of  fish  and  shellfish  are  aiso  the 
most  sensitive  to  pesticides.  Ten  marine  ani- 
mal groups  make  up  80  percent  of  the  $381.2 
million  fishing  Indusjy  of  the  United  States. 
Of  the  10.  five  spend  Important  parts  of 
their  lives  in  estuarine  waters  (where  salt 
and  fresh  water  meet)  and  are  vulnerable 
to  pesticides.  The  five  are  shrimp.  moUusks, 
Pacific  salmon,  crabs,  and  menhaden  (a 
member  of  the  herring  family  used  to  make 
poultry  feeds  and  oil) . 

During  the  past  4  years.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  researchers  have  developed  objective 
methods  for  measuring  effects  of  pesticides. 
New  chemicals  sent  by  manufacturers  are 
tested  on  plankton,  shrimp,  crabs,  oysters, 
and  one  or  two  species  of  commercial  fish. 
The  researchers  seek  to  assist  In  finding  nar- 
row-spectrtmi  pesticides  that  may  be  used 
to  control  target  pests  without  harm  to 
other  life. 

Some  pesticides  paralyze  shrimp  or  other 
crustaceans  rather  than  kill  them.  The 
criteria  for  tesUng  toxicity  of  this  group  are 
set  by  learning  the  concentrations  of  pesti- 
cide that  will  cause  paralysis  or  death  to 
half  of  the  sample  within  24  or  48  hours.  To 
learn  how  much  of  a  pesticide  will  kill  fish, 
the  researchers  treat  the  fish  with  low  con- 
centrations, about  what  might  be  encoun- 
tered in  the  water,  and  observe  them  for 
months  to  see  whether  they  store  pesticides 
and  what  effects  the  chemicals  have  on  them. 
Your  committee  has  been  further  advised 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  that 
studies  of  the  past  few  years  have  high- 
lighted three  types  of  research  priorities: 

1.  Residue  levels  in  animal  bodies  that 
indicate  hazards  to  normal  reproduction  and 
behavior. — Experimental  studies  especially 
designed  to  determine  quantities  of  pesti- 
cides In  wild  animals  and  their  environments 
are  necessary.  Toxic  limits  should  be  estab- 
lished for  the  various  chlorinated  hydro- 
carbons and  heavy  metals  (lead,  mercury) 
found  m  animal  tissues,  together  and  sep- 
arately. Variations  In  toxicity  due  to  species 
differences  In  sensitivity,  and  variations  due 
to  stresses  on  Individuals  should  be  deter- 
mined. 

2.  Quantities  of  residues  in  the  fish  and 
wildlife  environment. — This  would  supple- 
ment the  general  Information  obtained  in 
the  national  monitoring  program.  The  en- 


vironments of  declining  species  such  as 
golden  eagles,  pelicans,  ospreys,  and  of  truly 
rare  and  endangered  species  such  as  the 
southern  bald  eagle  should  be  studied.  Es- 
tuarine areas,  inland  waters,  forests,  and 
grazing  lands— all  historically  have  sup- 
ported significant  wildlife  populations.  Per- 
ceptive Investigations  there  should  focus  on^ 
residues  In  the  major  animals  and  the  food' 
organisms  Ui  these  habitats. 

3.  Changes  end  flows  of  residue  Jercls— 
Rates  and  pathways  of  (jaln  and  loss  In  var- 
ious wild  animals  and  their  environments 
should  be  Identified.  New  chemical  factors 
have  been  entering  the  lives  and  habitats 
of  animals  In  recent  years.  Where  they  come 
from,  where  they  go.  and  hazards  or  lack  of 
hazards  they  pose  while  residing  In  wlld- 
Ufe need  to  be  learned. 


HEARINGS    AND    COMMnTEE    CONSIDERATION    OF 
THE    BILL 

H.R.  15979.  as  It  passed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, would  restate  the  Pesticides  and 
Research  Act  of  1958. 

In  addition.  It  would  add  a  new  sub- 
section Kb)  to  that  law  requiring  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  make  research  In- 
formation available  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture as  to  how  in  the  use  of  pestlcldal 
chemicals  Injury  to  fish  and  wildlife  can 
be  prevented  or  minimized.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  after  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
reUry  of  the  Interior,  would  then  be  re- 
quired to  have  such  Information  appear 
on  the  label  of  each  package  of  pesticides  re- 
quired to  be  labeled  under  the  Federal  In- 
secticide. Fungicide,  and  Rodentlclde  Act. 

The  bill  would  also  add  a  new  section  2 
to  the  existing  law  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  conduct  programs  of 
evaluating  chemicals  proposed  for  use  as 
pesticide  chemicals  to  determine  their  po- 
tential harm  to  iish  and  wildlife  resources 
and  to  distribute  the  results  of  these  studies 
to  interested  people  and  agencies. 

Under  the  bill,  as  approved  by  the  House, 
$5  million  annually  would  be  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  fiscal  years  1969,  1970, 
and  1971.  However,  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
including  the  authorization  would  not  be- 
come eflectlve  until  180  days  after  lis  enact- 
ihent.i  „         ,, 

Hearings  on  H.R.  15979  were  held  on  May 
17  of  this  year.  Your  committee  heard  ex- 
tensive testimony  from  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  other  Interested  witnesses.  All  favored 
the  continuation  of  the  comprehensive  pesti- 
cides research  program  being  carried  out  un- 
der the  Pesticides  Research  Act  of  1958.  The 
Department  of  the  Interior  urged  that  the 
authorization  provision  be  amended  to  be- 
come effecUve  July  1,  1968.  Otherwise  there 
would  be  a  hiatus  In  the  programs  carried 
out  under  that  act.  because  the  current 
authorization  for  funds  expires  on  June  30. 

1968. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  opposed  the 
labeling  provision  of  new  subsection  1(b)  be- 
cause it  felt  it  would  appear  to  conflict  with 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
in  the  administration  of  the  Federal  Insec- 
ticide, Fungicide,  and  Rodentlclde  Act.  And 
further,  that  the  objectives  of  subsection 
1(b)  are  now  accomplished  under  the  inter- 
departmental agreement  among  the  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture.  Interior,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

It  was  strongly  supported  in  Its  opposi- 
tion to  subsection  1(b)  by  the  NaUonal  Agri- 
cultural Chemicals  Association. 

The   National   Wildlife   Federation   and   a 


1  S.  3228  (Introduced  by  request  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  by  Senator  Mag- 
nuson)  would  have  extended  the  authoriza- 
tion for  appropriations  under  the  act  of  Aug. 
1.  1958.  for  fiscal  year  1969  and  each  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  that 
act. 
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number  of  confl«rvatlon  groupa.  on  the  other 
hand,  favored  the  labeling  provlalon  con- 
tending that  the  Hnal  authority  should  rest 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  de- 
termining whether  Information  concerning 
the  danger  of  potential  Injury  of  a  particular 
pesticide  to  tiah  and  wildlife  should  appear 
on  the  label  of  that  pesticide. 

In  this  connection,  your  committee  par- 
ticularly noted  the  testimony  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  Although  It  did  not 
urge  enactment  of  subsection  Kb),  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  did  state  that  Ita 
pesticldal  research  program  is  centered  on 
evaluating  possible  pesticldal  side  effecu  on 
the  numerous  species  of  flsh  and  wildlife 
and  their  necessary  foods  and  environments. 
Consequently  Its  program  used  different 
techniques  and  approaches  than  the  research 
program  carried  out  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  which  concentrates  Its  studies 
primarily  on  target  pests. 

Most  of  the  witnesses  testified  that  the 
successful  operation  of  the  interdeparunen- 
tai  agreement  achieved  through  the  effective 
cooperation  of  the  departments  Involved 
makes  addlUonal  statutory  authority  unnec- 
essary at  this  time. 

On  the  contrary  the  two  Departments 
affected  testified  that  the  existing  interde- 
partmental :\greement  accomplishes  the  same 
result  and  was  working  effectively.  In  1967. 
for  example,  a  total  of  8.544  label  proposals 
under  the  Federal  Insecticide.  Fungicide, 
and  Rodentlclde  Act  were  referred  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  pursuant  to  the  inter- 
departmental agreement.  Where  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  provided  additional  ad- 
vice concerning  these  referrals,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  concurred  in  all  but  five 
or  six. 

Accordingly.  H  R.  15979  has  been  amended 
by  striking  the  proposed  subsection  lib). 

Your  committee  also  felt  section  2  of  H.R. 
15979  should  be  amended  so  that  It  would  be- 
come effective  immediately  upon  enactment. 
Accordingly,  that  provision  was  also  deleted. 
The  amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  fiscal  years  1969.  1970.  and  1971  were  also 
revised  downward  to  »3  5  million  annually. 

The  testimony  heard  was  unanlnnous  in 
support  of  the  present  continuing  pesticldal 
research  program  being  carried  out  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  under  the  Pesti- 
cides Research  Act.  Since  the  authorization 
for  funds  under  that  act  expires  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  1968.  unless  the  new  authorization 
becomes  effective  upon  enactment  of  H.R. 
15979.  the  program  would  be  halted,  at  least 
temporarily. 

H.R.  15979,  as  approved  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  contained  a  3-year  $5  mil- 
lion annual  authorization  celling.  As  amend- 
ed, by  your  conunittee.  the  annual  celling 
for  the  fiscal  years  1969.  1970.  and  1971  would 
be  t3.5  million.  It  Is  felt  that  this  amount 
while  providing  room  for  growth,  more  ac- 
curately reflects  the  need  for  annual  appro- 
priations and  expenditures  for  the  program. 

That  part  of  H.R.  15979  which  restates  the 
act  of  August  1,  1958.  has  been  deleted  as 
unnecessary. 

Similarly,  your  committee  has  deleted  that 
provision  In  H.R.  15979  which  would  have 
added  a  provision  to  the  Pesticides  Research 
Act  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  conduct  programs  of  evaluating  the  effects 
of  pesticldal  chemicals  to  determine  their  po- 
tential harm  to  fish  and  wildlife,  and  to  dis- 
tribute this  material  to  interested  persons 
and  agencies.  It  wa«  felt  that  what  this  sec- 
tion would  require  Is  currently  authorized 
under  existing  law. 

Finally,  the  title  of  HR  15979  has  been 
amended  to  reflect  more  accurately  what  ef- 
fect the  bill  has  on  the  act  of  August  1,  1958. 

CONCLUSION 

According  to  the  President's  Science  Ad- 
visory Committee,  the  worldwide  use  of  pesti- 
cides will  grow  from  120.000  metric  tons  per 


year  to  700.000  metric  tons  because  the  over- 
all amount  of  poison*  needed  *.o  control  pests 
win  grow  with  the  increasing  demand  for 
food  and  fiber. 

It  seems  evident  that  such  massive  appli- 
cations of  |>estlcldes  will  have  a  profound  ef- 
fect on  other  living  organisms.  Including 
fish  and  wildlife  It  is,  therefore.  Important 
that  every  possible  precaution  be  taken  to 
minimize  damages  to  these  living  resources. 
Continued  and  comprehensive  research  of 
the  kind  now  being  carried  out  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  precautionary 
measures  will  be  assured  by  enactment  of 
this  legislation. 


DESECRATION  OF  THE  FLAG 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consiaei-atlon  of  Calendar 
No    1284.  H  R    10480. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  «H.R. 
10480  >  to  prohibit  desecration  of  the 
flag,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  biU? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  with  amendments,  on  page 
1,  line  8,  after  the  word  "Whoever"  in- 
sert •knowingly":  and  in  line  9,  after 
the  word  "defllinn. '  insert  "burning,". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  tlie  committee  amendments 
are  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  bill  :s  opjn  to  further  amend- 
ment. If  Uiore  be  no  further  amendments 
to  be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment of  the  amendments  and  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
<  No.  1287  > ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PT7RPOSES 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation, 
as  amended.  Is  to  prohibit  and  punish  by 
Federal  law  certain  public  acts  of  desecra- 
tion of  the  Sag. 

STATEMENT 

This  bin  would  prohibit  and  punish  by 
Federal  law  certain  public  acts  of  desecra- 
tion of  the  American  flag.  It  seems  Incon- 
gruous, but  at  the  present  time  there  Is  no 
Federal  criminal  statute  making  desecra- 
tion of  the  flag  a  criminal  offense,  with  the 
sole  exception  of  a  statute  codified  in  4 
use.  3.  and  duplicated  In  22  DC.  Code  3414, 
which  applies  exclusively  to  the  District 
of  Columbia.  That  statute  prohibits,  subject 
to  a  fine  not  exceeding  $100  or  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  30  days,  or  both, 
the  use  of  the  flag  for  advertising  or  on 
merchandise,  as  well  as  the  mutilation  or 
desecration  of  the  flag.  The  Instant  bill  Is  oc- 
casioned by  a  number  of  recent  public  flag- 
burning  Incidents  in  various  parts  of  the 
United   states  and   in   foreign   countries  by 


American  citizens.  It  Is  designed  to  remedy 
an  anomaly  In  existing  law  where  desecration 
of  the  flag  Is  proscribed  by  Federal  statute 
only  In  the  District  of  Columbia.  While  each 
of  the  50  states  by  statute  prohibits  cer- 
tain acu  of  flag  desecration,  the  penalties 
Imposed  by  the  State  statutes  vary  widely. 
This  bill  would  extend  Federal  protection  to 
our  national  flag. 

The  House  bill  will  assure  Federal  Inve.^tl- 
gatlve  and  prosecutive  Jurisdiction  over 
those  who  would  cast  contempt  by  publicly 
mutilating,  defacing,  defiling,  burning,  or 
trampling  upon  the  flag  of  the  United 
States.  It  Is  Intended  that  State  Jurisdiction 
in  this  matter  should  not  be  displaced. 
Often,  the  only  Immediate  method  of  detec- 
tion and  apprehension  of  those  who  des- 
ecrate the  law  may  be  State  and  local  police. 
In  other  areas,  the  exercise  of  Federal  Juris- 
diction may  be  critical  In  the  enforcement 
of  the  law.  It  Is  In  the  national  Interest  that 
concurrent  Jurisdiction  be  exercised  by  Fed- 
eral and  State  law  enforcement  agencies  over 
this  subject. 

Recent  news  dispatches  Indicate  that  some 
American  citizens  abroad  have  publicly 
burned  or  otherwise  publicly  defiled  the 
flag  of  the  United  States.  The  bill  Intends 
that  the  prohibitions  apply  not  only  within 
the  United  States  but  also  to  the  action  of 
American  cllzens  abroad.  By  its  decision  in 
United  States  v.  Bowman  (260  U.S.  94 
(1922)).  the  Supreme  Court  made  clear 
that  citizens  of  the  United  States  while  In 
a  foreign  country  are  subject  to  the  penal 
laws  enacted  to  protect  the  United  States 
or  Its  property,  though  there  was  no  express 
statutory  declaration  to  that  effect.  (See 
also  Aforin  v.  United  States.  352  Fed.  174 
(CCA.  5.  1965),  where  the  proscriptions  of 
section  174,  title  21,  United  States  Code- 
importing  narcotic  drugs — were  held  to  have 
extraterritorial  application  to  U.S.  citizens.) 
Under  section  3238,  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  crimes  against  the  United  States  are 
triable  In  the  district  where  the  offender 
is  found,  or  Into  which  he  Is  the  first  brought. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  bill  Is 
constitutional.  It  Is  Impressed  with  the  con- 
clusion reached  and  the  reasoning  ex- 
pounded In  United  States  v.  Miller  (367  Fed. 
2d  72  (CCA.  2,  1966).  certiorari  denied  35 
VS.  Law  Week,  3278).  There,  the  Second 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  affirmed  a  draft 
card  burning  conviction  against  a  challenge 
of  the  Federal  statute  as  an  unconstitu- 
tional abridgment  of  freedom  of  speech. 
(Cf.  O'Brien  v.  United  States,  Fed.  2d  (CCA. 
1.  Apr.  10,  1967).)  In  that  case  the  court 
stated: 

•  •  •  Except  to  prohibit  destruction  of 
certificates,  the  statute  does  not  prevent 
political  dissent  or  criticism  In  any  way.  It 
Is  narrowly  drawn  to  regtilate  a  limited  form 
of  action.  Under  the  statute,  aside  from  de- 
stroying certificates,  appellant  and  others  can 
protest  against  the  draft,  the  military  action 
In  Vietnam,  and  the  statute  Itself  in  any 
terms  they  wish — and  Indeed  did  so  at  the 
rally  where  appellant  was  arrested.  Appel- 
lant claims,  however,  tliat  the  burning  of  a 
draft  card  is  more  dramatic  than  mere 
speech  and  that  he  has  a  right  to  the  most 
effective  means  of  communication.  But 
surely  this  generalization  has  Its  own 
limits.   •   •   • 


•  •  •  We  are  supported  in  this  conclusion 
by  the  knowledge  that  appellant  and  those 
who  agree  with  him  remain  free,  as  indeed 
they  should  be,  to  criticize  national  policy 
as  vigorously  as  they  desire  by  the  written 
or  stx>ken  word;  they  are  simply  not  free 
to  destroy  Selective  Service  certificates  (367 
Fed.  2d  at  81,  82). 

The  committee  believes  that  HJl.  10480 
will  successfully  withstand  all  constitu- 
tional challenges  to  which  It  may  be  sub- 
jected in  the  courts.  The  bill  does  not  pro- 
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blblt  speech,  the  communication  of  Ideas, 
or  political  dissent  or  protest.  The  blU  does 
not  prescribe  orthodox  conduct  or  require 
iifflrmatlve  action.  The  bill  does  prohibit 
public  acU  of  physical  dishonor  or  destruc- 
tion of  the  fiag  of  the  United  States.  The 
lanBuage  of  the  bill  prohibits  Intentional, 
willful,  not  accidental  or  Inadvertent  public 
physical  acts  of  desecration  of  the  flag.  Ut- 
terances are  not  proscribed.  Specific  ex- 
amples of  prohibited  conduct  under  the 
bill  would  Include  casting  contempt  upon 
the  flag  by  burning  or  tearing  It  and  by 
spitting  upon  or  otherwise  dirtying  it.  There 
is  nothing  vague  or  uncertain  about  the 
terms  used  in  the  bill. 

Of  course,  nothing  In  the  bill  will  pro- 
hibit any  person  from  complying  with  sec- 
tion 176(J)  title  36,  United  States  Code, 
which  provides  that  when  the  flag  "Is  in 
such  condition  that  It  Is  no  longer  a  fitting 
emblem  for  display  |lt|  should  be  destroyed 
m  a  dignified  way,  preferably  by  burning." 
Compliance  with  this  provision  obviously 
does  not  cast  contempt  on  the  flag. 

Public  burning,  destruction,  and  dishonor 
of  the  national  emblem  Inflicts  an  injury 
on  the  entire  Nation.  Its  prohibition  Imposes 
no  substantial  burden  on  anyone.  Enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  Is  wholly  salutary. 

Accordingly,  the  committee  recommends 
favorable  consideration  of  H.R.  10480.  as 
amended. 

NO  GENERATION  INHERITS 
PARADISE 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  reading  a  copy  of  the 
baccalaureate  sermon  entitled  "No  Gen- 
eration Inherits  Paradise,"  by  the  Right 
Reverend  Monsisnor  Leonard  J.  FIck,  de- 
livered on  June  2.  before  the  graduating 
class  of  1968  at  the  College  of  St.  Mary 
of  the  Springs  in  Columbus.  Ohio. 

While  this  sermon  was  primarily 
directed  to  the  student  graduates,  it 
contains  sound  reflections  that  mani- 
festly apply  to  each  of  us  who  will  soon 
relinquish  our  responsibilities  to  a  new 
generation. 

Monsignor  Pick  stated  that,  in  all 
probability  a  great  majority  of  bac- 
calaureate speakers  will  grovel  before  the 
student  body,  sort  of  lying  at  the  feet  of 
the  graduates  of  this  year  of  1968  in 
effect,  saying: 

"We.  all  of  us  of  our  generation,  all  of  us 

over  forty,  apologize  for  the  imtldy  world 

upon  which  you  will  now  enter;  we're  turning 

over  to  you  our  own  unsolved  problems  .  .  . 

a  country  on  the  skids  ...  a  country  btir- 

dened     with     an    unparalleled     debt  ...  a 

country  at  odds  with  one-half  the  world  and 

not  too  well  liked  by  the  other  half.  We've 

loaded  the  dice  .  .  .  we've  stacked  the  deck 

against  you :  we've  willed  you  the  prospect  of 

Instant   nuclear   holocaust.    Vietnam,   racial 

Injustice,  poverty,  de-personallzatlon — all  of 

this    Is    your    inheritance.    We've   sold    your 

birthright    for   a   mess   of    pottage;    in   our 

overweening  desire  for  the  fleshpots  of  Egypt. 

for   the   luxuries    and   materialities   of    life, 

weve  deprived  you  of  that  brave  new  world 

which  you  had  every  right  to  expect— and 

this  Is  the  one  great  crime  against  you  of 

which  we  all  plead  guilty." 

To  which  I  say.  with  al".  the  \'lgor  I  can 
muster,  "Nonsense!  Hogwash!"  I  for  one  do 
not  plead  guilty.  And  why?  Because  no  gen- 
eration Inherits  Paradise.  No  generation  ever 
has.  and  no  generation  ever  will.  And  what's 
more,  no  generation  deserves  to  Inherit  Para- 
dise :  Paradise  is  something  you  work  f or  .  .  . 
As  I  remember,  our  forefathers  Inherited 
on  this  continent  a  vast  wilderness,  well 
stocked    with    trees,   mountains,    and    wild 


animals.  But  they  set  to  work  taming  the 
forests,  cultivating  the  land,  building  canals 
and  roads  and  cities. 

Our  forefathers  of  a  later  date  Inherited  a 
land  torn  by  conflicting  views,  ripped  almost 
asunder  by  the  scourge  of  slavery.  But  they 
solved  that  problem— the  hard  way— and 
gave  to  their  children  a  united  nation. 

Further  he  states: 

Admittedly,  each  generation  saddles  Its 
successor  with  certain  handicaps.  But  one 
must  be  an  absolute  Ingrate  not  to  admit 
that  the  ledger  handed  down  from  one  gener- 
ation to  the  next  does  have  a  credit  column, 
and  that  this  credit  column  does  show  sub- 
stantial entries. 

He  dealt  with  an  item  here  that  to  me 
is  of  tremendous  significance,  and  I  want 
to  read  what  he  said  upon  it — that  is.  the 
credit  side  of  the  ledger  of  those  reliving: 

For  one  thing,  had  It  not  been  for  the  med- 
ical progress  of  the  last  sixty  years.  25  of  the 
122  members  of  this  graduating  class  would 
already  be  dead;  and  because  of  this  same 
medical  progress,  these  122  members  can  now 
expect  to  live  twenty  years  longer,  on  the 
average,  than  their  nineteenth  century 
great-grandparents.  What  kind  of  a  price  tag 
does  one  place  on  twenty  additional  years 
of  living?  That's  part  of  your  inheritance. 

Mr.  President,  this  sermon  is  so  re- 
plete with  sound  thought  that  I  feel  it 
eminently  worthy  of  being  placed  in  the 
Record.  "Hie  title  of  it  is.  'No  Generation 
Inherits  Paradise. "  The  sooner  our  youth 
learns  that  principle  to  be  true,  the 
greater  will  be  the  energy  with  which 
they  will  face  the  problems  of  the  mod- 
ern day. 

In  all  ages  troubles  seemed  to  be  lying 
ahead.  Hamlet,  when  faced  with  the 
frightening  environment  under  which  he 
found  himself,  spoke  up  and  said: 
■nie  time  Is  out  of  Joint:  O  cursed  spite. 
That  ever  I  was  born  to  set  It  right  1 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ser- 
mon of  the  Reverend  Leonard  J.  Pick, 
delivered  on  June  2  before  the  graduat- 
ing class  of  the  1968  of  the  College  of  St. 
MaiT  of  the  Springs,  of  Columbia.  Ohio, 
be  placed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

No  Generation  Inhertts  Paradise 
(Baccalaureate  sermon:  June  2,  1968,  College 
of  St.  Mary  of  the  Springs,  the  Right  Rev- 
erend Monslgnor  Leonard  J.  Pick) 
In  accordance  with  an  educational  tribal 
custom   that  has  mlraculovisly  escaped   the 
general  Iconoclasma  and  brlck-throwlng  di- 
rected at  aU  established  structures  and  rou- 
tines during  the  past  decade,  you,  the  grad- 
uates, are  now  being  subjected  to  something 
approaching  the  stattis  of  a  revered  sacra- 
mental, the  baccalaureate  sermon. 

Time  was.  in  some  dim  and  dusty  past, 
when  the  baccalaureate  adress  was  preceded 
by  a  crowning  of  pates  with  wreaths  of  laurel 
and  bay  berrv,  very  much  as  cows  were  gar- 
landed with  flowers  during  the  ancient  rites 
of  Spring.  I  hasten  to  add  that  I  Intend  no 
invidious  comparison  between  graduates  and 
cows— even  though  the  Latin  word  bacca 
(vacca)  means  cov:,  and  somehow  the  term 
baccalaureate  Incorporates  into  its  literal 
Latin  meaning  such  diverse  concepts  as  cows 
and  vassal  farmers  and  bachelors,  none  of 
which  seem  to  apply  to  the  current  situation. 
However,  I  do  not  propose  to  avail  myself 
of  your  present  captive  status  in  order  to 
pursue  a  problem  in  linguistic  derivation. 
Nor  do  I  intend  to  detonate  a  series  of  bombs 


pregnant  with  capsular  wisdom— like  "If  you 
stop  learning,  you  will  soon  find  yourself  on 
the  intellectual  scrap  heap"  or  "virtues,  like 
the  htunan  body,  deteriorate  from  lack  of 
use"  or  "education  Is  what  is  left  after  the 
facts  have  been  forgotten." 

Rather.  I  have  set  myself  the  task  of  coun- 
teracting an  attitude  of  mind  which  Is  all 
too  prevalent  in  American  society  today,  and 
which  Is  particularly  evident  at  this  time  of 
year. 

I'V>r  it  is  precisely  during  this  season  of 
baccalaureates  and  commencements  that 
members  of  my  generation  try  to  bridge  Uie 
so-called  generation  gap  by  shamelessly  con- 
fessing their  own  vast  inadequacy,  by  down- 
grading and  badmouthlng  the  heritage  we  of 
this  generation— the  generation  to  which 
your  parents  and  I  belong!— are  leaving  to 
you  who  are  now  going  out  into  this  hard 
cold  world. 

Normally.  I'm  not  a  betting  man.  but  one 
will  KCt  you  ten  that  the  majority  of  bac- 
calaureate and  commencement  speakers  will 
grovel  in  the  dust  at  the  feet  of  the  grad- 
uates of  this  year  of  our  Lord  1968;  In  effect, 
they'll  beat  their  breast  and  say. 

"We.  all  of  us  of  our  generation,  all  of  us 
over   forty,   apologize  for  the   untidy  world 
upon   which   you   now   enter;    were   turning 
over  to  you  our  own  unsolved  problems  .  .  . 
a  country  on  the  skids  ...  a  countiy  bur- 
dened    with     an     unparalleled     debt  ...  a 
country  at  odds  with  one-half  the  world  and 
not  too  well  liked  by  the  other  half.  We've 
loaded  the  dice  .  .  .  We've  stacked  the  deck 
against  you:   we've  willed  you  the  prospect 
of  Instant  nuclear  holocaust.  Vietnam,  racial 
Injustice,  poverty,  de-personallzatlon— all  of 
this    Is    your    inheritance.    We've   sold   your 
birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage;  in  our  over- 
weening desire   for  the   fleshpots  of  Egypt, 
for    the   luxuries   and    materialities   of   life, 
we've  deprived  you  of  that  brave  new  world 
which   you   had   every  right  to  expect — and 
this  Is  the  one  great  crime  against  you  of 
which  we  all  plead  guilty  .  .  . " 

To  which  I  say,  with  .all  the  vigor  I  can 
muster,  "Nonsense!  Hogwash!  "  I  for  one  do 
not  plead  guilty.  And  why?  Because  no  gen- 
eration inherits  Paradise.  No  generation  ever 
has,  and  no  generation  ever  will.  And  what's 
more,  no  generation  deserves  to  Inherit  Para- 
dise: Paradise  is  something  you  work  for  .  .  . 
As  I  remember  it.  our  forefathers  inherited 
on  this  continent  a  vast  vrtlderness.  well 
stocked  with  trees,  mountains,  and  wild  ani- 
mals. But  they  set  to  work  taming  the  forests, 
cultivating  the  land,  building  canals  and 
roads  and  cities. 

Our  forefathers  of  a  later  date  inherited  a 
land  torn  by  conflicting  views,  ripped  almost 
asunder  by  the  scourge  of  slavery.  But  they 
solved  that  problem — the  hard  way— and 
gave  to  their  children  a  united  nation. 

Admittedly,  each  generation  saddles  Its 
successor  with  cerUin  handicaps.  But  one 
must  be  an  absolute  ingrate  not  to  admit 
that  the  ledger  handed  down  from  one  gen- 
eration to  the  next  does  have  a  credit  column, 
and  that  this  credit  column  does  show  sub- 
stantial entries. 

For  one  thing,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
medical  progress  of  the  last  sixty  years.  25 
of  the  122  members  of  this  graduating  cla.ss 
would  already  be  dead;  and  because  of  this 
same  medical  progress,  these  122  members 
can  now  expect  to  live  twenty  years  longer, 
on  the  average,  than  their  nineteenth-cen- 
tury great-grandparents.  What  kind  of  a 
price  tag  does  one  place  on  twenty  additional 
years  of  living?  That's  part  of  your  inheri- 
tance. 

Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  it  w.-'s  a 
previous  generation  that  split  the  atom  and 
thus  opened  up  areas  of  activity  and  power 
hithprto  undreamed  of.  That  previous  gen- 
eration, which  it  Is  now  the  vogue  to  casti- 
gate as  materlalisUc.  selfish,  phoney,  and  cor- 
rupt not  only  dreamed  of  reaching  those  un- 
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reachable  stars,  but  also  made  vast  strides 
toward  the  realization  of  that  dream. 

And  the  credit  side  of  that  ledger  contains 
entries  perhaps  less  ponderable,  less  tangi- 
ble, but  no  leas  valid  that  the  victories  of 
medicine  and  science. 

It  Is  the  generation  of  which  your  parent* 
are  members  that  has  provided  the  annals  of 
history  with  some  quite  extraordinary  exam- 
ples of  physical  and  mjral  heroism;  from  the 
submarine  commander  who  stood  on  his  deck 
amidst  the  swirling  waters  and  ordered.  "Take 
her  dourn!"  to  the  buck  private  who  threw 
himself  on  a  live  grenade  to  break  the  force 
of  Its  explosion  and  thus  save  the  lives  of  his 
fellows.  History  records  no  greater  spirit  of 
forgiveness  of  enemies  than  that  accorded 
Germany  and  Japan  after  World  War  n.  No 
generation  has  proved  more  conclusively,  by 
Us  truly  world-wide  generosity,  that  Ood 
meant  what  He  said  when  He  said.  "Olve  and 
It  shall  be  given  unto  you:  good  measure  and 
pressed  down  and  shaken  together  and  run- 
ning over  "  No  generation  has  labored  more 
persistently  and  under  greater  handicaps  to 
prove  that  democracy  Is,  or  at  least  should  be. 
color-blind. 

Despite  all  this,  there  are  those  who  tell 
you  thars  today  you  are  entering  upon  a  cruel, 
eruel  world  not  of  your  own  making — and 
because  of  this  they  pity  you.  they  commis- 
erate with  you.  they  shed  tears  of  grief  and 
apology  To  he;ir  them  tell  It.  you  graduating 
students  invented  art.  music,  education, 
peace,  understanding,  involvement,  the  dig- 
nity of  man.  Tour  parents  produced — frus- 
tration, war.  prejudice,  and  greed.  Now  this 
simply  is  not  so:  and  since  It  Is  not  so.  let 
me  say  that  I  do  not  pity  you.  I  do  not  com- 
miserate with  you,  and  I  do  not  shed  tears 
of  grief  and  apology  on  your  behalf.  Why 
should  I? 

The  country  Into  which  you  are  graduating 
Is  not  perfect,  by  any  means,  but  it  does  have 
Its  features:  church  doors  are  still  open;  our 
traditional  freedoms  are.  by  and  large,  still 
Intact:  there  is  no  mass  exodus  of  the  citiz- 
enry to  take  up  residence  In  Morocco  or  Bla- 
f  ra;  and  it  was  not  your  generation  that  pro- 
duced a  Dr  Tom  Dooley. 

No.  I  do  not  pity  you:  I  envy  you — for.  In 
the  phrasing  of  the  poet : 

"Bliss  w&s  It  In  that  dawn  to  be  alive. 
But  to  '3t  young  was  very  heaven." 

And  so  It  Is  that  you  are  to  be  envied,  not 
only  for  the  heritage  which  Is  yours  today, 
but  perhaps  even  more  for  the  opportunities 
which  are  yours  to  preserve  and  to  purify 
and  to  extend  that  heritage. 

In  order  to  do  this,  you  will  need  a  sense 
of  history  and  a  deep  and  abiding  faith  in 
Almighty  Ood. 

Tou  will  need  a  sense  of  history,  for 
Santayana  spoke  truth  when  he  noted  that 
"those  who  do  not  remember  the  past  are 
condemned  to  relive  it."  Knowledge,  after 
all.  did  not  begin  in  1945;  the  wheel  was 
already  well  established  as  a  revolutionary 
invention  long  before  Susan  Sontag  promul- 
gated the  canons  of  Camp. 

In  fact,  a  sense  of  history  will  have  In- 
formed students,  and  graduates,  that  a 
superb  educator  once  became  so  annoyed — 
Infuriated — with  the  "licentious,  outrageous, 
and  disgraceful"  conduct  oX  his  students 
that  he  up  and  resigned  in  profound  dis- 
gust— that  occurred  In  Carthage,  in  383  A.D.. 
and  the  teacher  was  St.  Augustine. 

Already  In  1918.  fifty  years  ago.  therefore, 
at  Cordoba,  in  Argentina,  students  went  on 
strike  and  held  the  president  without  (ood 
and  water  (or  a  week,  thus  (orclng  his  resig- 
nation and  the  abolition  of  the  entire  theo- 
logical faculty.  And  we  think  Columbia  and 
Ohio  State  have  troubles! 

A  proper  perspective,  therefore,  and  that 
means  a  knowledge  of  and  an  ability  to  proht 
from  the  work  of  their  eldprs,  of  those  who 
have  gone  before,  will  keep  many  a  young 
man  and  young  woman  from  siphoning  ott 
bis  life  in  an  unending  round  of  senseless 


experimentation;  aft«r  all.  the  law  of  gravi- 
tation does  not  require  another  discoverer: 
and  enthusiasm  Is  no  substitute  for  common 
sense. 

And  this  same  sense  of  history  will  con- 
vince students,  and  graduates,  that  they  do 
not  have  a  monopoly  on  idealism,  that  they 
did  not  discover  the  poor  people;  in  fact, 
their  own  parents  may  have  been  numbered 
among  those  poor  people:  It  la  a  matter  of 
record  that  the  drives  Against  poverty  and 
racism  were  energized  by  their  elders,  not 
by  them. 

A  second  requisite  Is  a  deep  and  abiding 
faith  in  Almighty  God. 

There  is  much  talk  these  days  about  what 
has  come  to  be  known  as  the  "Identity 
crisis  ■ — youns  men  and  women  all  over  the 
country  asking  themselves.  Incessantly, 
"Who  am  I?  Where  am  I  going?  What's  It  all 
about?"  And.  so  at  least  It  would  seem,  until 
they've  resolved  that  crisis,  they'll  stay  put, 
they'll  do  nothing. 

Anyone  with  an  "Identity  crisis"  ought  to 
acquaint  himself  with  the  patriarch  Abra- 
ham. God  told  'lim  one  day  to  leave  his 
country,  his  klnfolk.  his  father's  house,  and 
to  come  away  into  a  land  He  would  show  him. 
What.  I  ask  you.  would  have  happened  had 
Abraham  said.  "Now.  now.  not  so  fast.  Lord. 
Perhaps  you  had  better  be  a  little  more  ex- 
plicit. Where  is  this  land?  And  how  am  I 
to  get  there — some  pretty  wild  people  live 
along  the  way.  And  what  am  I  going  there 
for  anyway?  And  why  should  I  leave  here 
in  the  first  place?" 

Questions,  questions,  and  more  questions  I 
The  answers,  some  of  them,  at  least,  then,  as 
now,  may  well  be  locked  up  in  the  mind  of 
God.  Abraham  understood  that — the  Old 
Testament  merely  records  that  "Abraham 
went  out.  as  the  Lord  bade  htm  .  .  ."  Had  he 
not  done  so.  had  he  given  the  Lord  a  lot 
of  static,  the  history  ol  salvation  would  have 
been  radically  altered. 

And  so  it  was,  too,  with  her  under  whose 
aegis  this  college  haa  flourished  since  its  in- 
cept Icn— Ood  told  Mary  that,  though  a  vir- 
gin, .she  would  conceive  and  bear  a  son;  and 
Mary  did  not  say.  "Just  a  minute — I've  got 
other  plans — besides,  what  will  people 
thinlt — a  virgin  bearing  a  child — maybe  wed 
better  enter  into  extended  dialogue  on  this 
matter  .  .  . "  No,  nothing  like  that — Mary 
bad  faith,  as  Abraham  had  faith — and  be- 
cause of  that  the  redemption  became  a 
reality  rather  than  a  distant  promise. 

They  did  not  wait  untU  somebody  gave 
them  all  the  answers,  until  they  knew  defin- 
itely Just  who  they  were  and  whither  they 
were  going.  In  the  pmrlance  of  today,  they 
were  not  afraid  to  stick  their  necks  out — for 
they  understood,  as  we  should  too,  that  those 
who  are  afraid  to  stick  their  necks  out  are 
tiutles,  not  men. 

Anyone  who  would  meet  the  challenge  of 
today  must  have  a  proper  relationship  to 
his  Creator:  and  that  relationship  is  a 
"lively,  reckless  confidence  and  faith  in  Ood," 
a  confidence  and  a  faith  that  brooks  no  res- 
ervations and  that  Is  belligerently  optimistic. 

The  purveyors  of  gloom,  the  prophets  of 
doom  and  disaster  are  the  sad  and  sorrowful 
and  cheerless  men  and  women  who  are  con- 
vinced that  the  human  race  is  presently  In 
Its  final  hour,  that  catastrophe  Is  Imminent, 
and  that  there  la  absolutely  no  future  for 
this  forsaken  planet  called  Earth.  These  are 
the  people  who  wake  up  each  morning  and 
say,  "Oood  Ood,  morning,"  instead  of  "Oood 
morning,  Ood."  These  are  the  people  who've 
lost  confidence  In  themselves,  In  their  (el- 
lowmen,  and,  worst  of  all.  In  Ood  Himself 
whose  care  for  men  is  so  F>ersonal  and  so  all- 
Incluslve  that  He  has  even  numbered  the 
hair  of  their  heads. 

Today,  then,  you  mark  the  end  of  an  era  In 
your  lives.  Your  years  at  St.  Mary's  have 
taught  you  not  only  the  difference  "between 
brain  cells  and  blood  cells,  but  also  the  dif- 
ference between  body  and  soul,  between  de- 
sires and   (lulles  ",    you   not  only   know   the 


answer  to  problems  in  higher  mathematics, 
but  also  the  answer  to  problems  In  moral  con- 
duct; and  for  this  reason  you  have  grown  In 
knowledge  and  advanced  in  wisdom. 

On  this  day  of  Pentecost,  when  the  Holy 
Spirit  came  with  all  His  power  upon  some 
rather  dubious  specimens  of  humanity  and 
made  them  Into  fearless  champions  of  what 
is  true  and  what  Is  right — on  this  happy  an- 
niversary, all  of  us  who  love  you  and  admire 
you  and  hold  you  dear  Join  In  asking  this 
same  Holy  Spirit  to  bless  and  prosper  you. 

In  your  name,  then,  I  make  bold  to  pray 
the  Pentecostal  words  spoken  by  Pope  Paul 
VI  to  the  monks  of  Orottoferrata,  words 
which,  hopefully,  will  place  Into  proper  focus 
the  burden  of  these  observations: 

"We  are  all  a  little  hard  of  hearing 
We  are  all  a  little  slow  of  speech. 
May  the  Lord  enable  us  to  hear  each  other•.^ 
voices,  the  voices  of  history,  the  voices  (,l 
the  saints.  His  own  voice, 
Which  Is  still  our  Laws  and  our  Power." 
Amen. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  VirBinla.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bin  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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PLANS  OF  A  PRESIDENTIAL  CANDI- 
DATE TO  MEET  WITH  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES OP  HANOI  IN  PARIS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  morning  press  reports  a  state- 
ment by  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
that  he  plans  to  fly  to  Paris  to  meet  with 
representatives  of  Hanoi. 

To  me,  it  is  a  cause  for  deep  concern 
for  any  Member  of  the  Senate  to  take 
upon  himself  the  discussion  of  peace 
with  representatives  of  a  nation  with 
which  we  are  at  war  and  at  whose  hands 
we  are  even  now  suffering  severe  casual- 
ties. 

The  opportunity  for  fruitful  results 
from  the  delicate  Paris  talks  are  limited 
at  best.  It  is  a  matter  that  must  be  han- 
dled, as  I  see  it,  by  the  duly  appointed 
representatives  of  the  executive  branch 
of  Government. 

For  anyone  else  to  get  into  the  act 
is  both  undesirable  and  dangerous. 

Our  government  must  explore  all 
avenues  to  peace,  but  for  an  individual 
Member  of  the  Congress  to  designate 
himself  a  special  envoy  seems  to  me  to 
be  highly  improper.  It  could  be  even 
more  damaging  when  the  Senator  is  an 
attractive  candidate  for  President. 

I  hope  our  colleague  will  reconsider 
his  .stated  intention  of  meeting  with  "the 
people  who  speak  for  North  Vietnam." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ubjection,  it  so  ordered. 


CONVEYANCE    AND    EXCHANGE    OF 

LANDS    IN    GRAND    AND    CLEAR 

CREEK  COUNTIES,  COLO. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
S^SSed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No   1289.  H.R.  16439. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  steted  by  title. 

The  LECisLATivB  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.k. 
16429)  to  provide  for  the  conveyance  by 
the  secretary  of  the  Interior  of  certain 
lands  and  interests  in  lands  in  Grand  and 
Clear  Creek  Counties,  Colo.,  in  exchange 
for  certain  lands  within  the  national 
forests  of  Colorado,  and  for  other  pur- 

*^S  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
bill  which  was  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representetives  last  week,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  permitting  the  exchange  of  lands 
on  an  equal  value  basis,  between  the 
Forest  Service  and  the  Amei-ican  Metal 

The  basic  reason  for  the  exchange  is 
to  enable  the  company  to  put  a  tunnel 
under  the  mountains  for  a  distance  of  10 
miles,  for  the  development  of  a  newly- 
discovered  molybdenum  deposit  in  Uie 
State  of  Colorado.  ,_     „        * 

The  bill  is  supported  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  interior  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  It  was  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  unanimously, 
and  has  been  reported  unanimously  by 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  I  know  of  no  objection  to  it.  Con- 
servationists in  Colorado  have  given  it 
a  clean  biU  of  health,  and  have  indicated 
their  approval  of  it,  and  I  know  of  no 
objection  interposed  by  local  inter^ts. 
Therefore  I  know  of  no  reason  why  the 
bill  should  not  be  passed.  »,.„„„„ 

I  might  say  the  deposit  of  molybdenum 
which  has  been  discovered  contains  an 
estimated  303  million  tons  of  ore;  and. 
since  this  is  the  only  molybdenum  de- 
posit other  than  the  nearby  Chmaxde- 
^sit  that  I  know  of  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  and  we  know  how  important 
that  valuable  metal  is  for  use  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  making  of  fine  steel,  I  am 
sure  every  Senator  realizes  the  unpor- 
tance  to  the  country  of  this  develop- 
ment, both  in  terms  of  its  economy  and 

its  defense.  _ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 
The  bill  (H.R.  16429)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorimi.  ,__ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll.  ^ 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 


dent  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  caU  be  r^fnf ed. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  SAFETY  BILL 
Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
this  morning  the  Washington  Post  car- 
ried a  timely  editorial  discussing  my  oc- 
cupational .safety  and  health  bill,  S. 
2864.  and  its  applicability  to  the  con- 
struction disaster  at  Ciystal  City  a  few 
weeks  ago.  Tlie  editorial  pointed  out: 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  trom  this  ex- 
perience that  adoption  of  the  safety  bill 
would  save  thousands  of  lives  and  billions 
of  dollars.  Yet  Congress  seems  to  be  dragging 
its  feet  because  some  Industrial  concerns  and 
associations  are  fighting  the  bill 


lion.  Not  all  of  these  misfortunes  can  be 
prevented,  but  It  Is  significant  that  disabling 
injuries  have  been  reduced  44  per  cent  in 
shipyards  and  38  per  cent  in  longshore  work 
since  the  adoption  of  Federal  health  and 
safety   standards   in   those    Industries. 

It  Is  reasonable  to  assume  from  this  ex- 
perience that  adoption  of  the  safety  bill 
would  save  thousands  of  lives  and  billions 
of  dollars.  Yet  Congress  seems  to  be  drag- 
Kine  its  feet  because  some  Industrial  con- 
^nas  and  associations  ore  fighting  tiiebllL 
The  need  for  it  has  been  clearly  outlined  by 
secretary  Wlrtz  and  dramatically  Illustrated 
bv  an  endless  chain  of  tragedies.  This  bill 
should  be  enacted  before  Congressmen  have 
to  face  their  constituents. 


As    Chairman    of    the    subcommittee 
holding  hearings  on  this  bill,  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
this  editorial  and  to  tell  them  that  l 
have  been  aggressively  pushing  hearings 
I  intend  to  complete  hearings  on  S.  2864 
this  week.  And  it  is  my  sincere  hope  that 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  will  bring  this  bill  to 
the  Senate  so  that  all  of  us  may  have  the 
opportunity  of  voting  for  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  tne  edi- 
torial be  printed  at  this  point  m  the 
RECORD  because  I  think  it  is  an  excellent 
editorial  and  calls  attention  to  the  great 
need  existing  for  this  legislation  which 
is  pending  before  Congress  today. 

There  are  75  million  industrial  work- 
ers in  the  United  States  today.  Seven 
million  are  hurt  each  year  in  accidents. 
2,200,000  are  disabled  to  some  extent, 
and  14,500  are  killed. 

The  proposed  legislation  is  an  emer- 
gency measure.  There  is  an  utter  absence 
of  legislation  in  this  field  at  the  national 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Safety  Bill 

Reduced  to  blunt  language,  the  report  on 
the  collapse  of  an  ofBce  building  under  con- 
struction m  Crystal  City  seems  to  indicate 
that  three  men  died  and  29  were  injured 
because  of  Inadequate  building  standards 
and  inspection.  This  Is  not  surprising  be- 
cause Virginia  spends  only  23  cents  per 
worker  for  industrial  safety,  compared  to 
$2  11  m  Oregon.  A  Labor  Department  study 
also  indicates  that  Virginia  has  no  con- 
struction safety  inspectors  and  only  12  in- 
spectors assigned  to  "general  safety.  By  way 
of  contrast,  New  York  has  108  men  assigned 
to  "safety"  in  construction  and  174  "general 
safety"  inspectors. 

The  current  report  leaves  no  doubt  that 
Virginia  should  overhaul  her  safety  regula- 
tions and  expand  her  inspection  forces.  It 
also  underlines  the  Importance  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's occupational  safety  bill  now 
languishing  In  subcommittees  In  both  houses 
of  Congress.  This  measure  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  establish  and  en- 
force safety  standards  and  to  conduct  edu- 
cational programs  in  safety  for  both  em- 
ployers and  employes.  It  would  go  into  effect 
wherever  the  Secretary  might  And  state 
safety  enforcement   inadequate. 

The  losses  resulting  from  industrial  acci- 
dents and  disease  are  nothing  short  of  alarm- 
ing Deaths  run  close  to  15.000  a  year;  more 
thin  2  million  are  disabled  by  occupational 
accidents  and  more  than  7  ralllloni  injured^ 
The  cost  of  these  preventable  accidents  and 
Illnesses  amounts  to  a  staggering  $6.8  oii- 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 
Mr     BYRD    of    West    Virginia.    Mr. 
President,   I  suggest  the  absence  of   a 

'^"'ITiePRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  ol  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, is  there  further  morning  business? 


CONSTRUCTION  AT  MILITARY  IN- 
STALLATIONS—UNANIMOUS-CON- 
CENT REQUEST 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  1  o'clock  the 
morning  business  be  concluded  so  that 
the  pending  business  may  be  laid  before 
the  Senate  and  the  time  limitation  pre- 
viously agreed  to  may  start  to  run. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  unanimous  agreement,  the  re- 
quest of  the  majority  leader  will  be 
carried  out  automatically. 


SIERRA  CLUB  ARTICLE  DESCRIBES 
BIG  THICKET  AS  THE  BIOLOGICAL 
CROSSROADS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA 
Mr.   YARBOROUGH.   Mr.   President, 
the  May  1968  issue  of  the  Sierra  Club 
Bulletin  contains  an  excellent  article  on 
the  need  to  preserw  Big  Thicket  through 
the  creation  of  a  Big  Thicket  National 
Park    In  noting  that  the  Big  Thicket 
area  is  a  unique  blend  of  subtropical  and 
temperate  vegetation,   the  article  calls 
Big  Thicket  the  biological  crossroads  of 
America  and  a  region  of  "critical  specie 
change"  and  adaptations.  As  the  article 
points  out,  because  this  area  is  threat- 
ened with  destruction  through  lumber 
and  pipeline  companies  and  real  estate 
promoters,  the  need  for  action  now  in 
suppo.t  of  my  bill  (S.  4)  is  imperative  if 
we  are  to  conserve  this  priceless  piece  of 
our  natural  heritage. 

The  Interior  Department  has  reported 
that  this  area  contains  the  last  surviv- 
ing members  of  a  species  of  birds  long 
thought  to  be  extinct,  the  ivory  bill 
woodpecker,  the  largest  woodpecker  in 
North  America,  larger  than  the  crow. 

I  wish  there  were  some  way  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  photographs 
from  the  article  In  this  Issue  of  the 
Sierra  Club  bulletin. 

They  show  the  large,  wild  magnolia 
trees  some  of  the  largest  in  North  Amer- 
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ka.  They  show  the  large  bay  trees  from 
which  bay  leaves  can  be  plucked.  They 
show  the  wild  peach  trees  50  feet  high. 
They  show  the  largest  species  of  holly 
ever  found  In  North  America.  These  are 
all  located  in  this  big  thicket  area. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  Piesldent,  where 
are  these  large  birds? 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  They  are  In 
Texas.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Ohio  for 
his  Inquiry. 

A  great  citizen  of  Wisconsin,  a  retired 
manufacturer — not  too  far  from  Ohio — 
has  spent  a  large  sum  of  money  tracing 
these  birds  In  an  effort  to  preserve  them. 
There  are  a  number  of  rare  species 
there. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  have 
referred  may  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tiic  Biological  Crossroads  op  North  .Amer- 
ica:  Big  Thicket 
(By  Orrin  H.  Bonney) 

Near  the  great  population  centers  of  Dallas, 
Houston,  and  the  Beaumont-Orange-Port 
Arthur  complex  ol  Etist  Texas  Is  Big  Thicket. 
Once  a  sweeping  expanse  of  about  3.5  million 
luxuriantly  forested  acres.  Big  Thicket  has 
been  whittled  down  to  less  than  one-tenth 
Its  former  size.  But  the  300.000  remaining 
acres  contain  great  beauty  and  habitats  that 
are  ecologically   unique. 

The  beauty  of  Big  Thicket  Is  elusive.  Trav- 
elers who  look  at  forest  skimming  past  their 
car  windows  are  likely  to  ask.  "But  where  Is 
Big  Thicket?"  The  Thickets  special  beauties 
are  not  for  the  motorist,  only  for  walkers 
who  penetrate  Its  dense  woods  to  see  the 
breathtaking  loveliness  of  ferns  growing 
from  the  moss  of  gnarled  tree  trunks,  the 
unbelievable  green  solitude  of  duckweed- 
matted  bayous,  trce-enclrcled  meadows  rc- 
q;>lendent  with  wildflowers.  magnificent  mag- 
nolia proves,  az.-Ueas  exploding  with  color, 
luminous  beech  forests,  eerie  cj-press  swamps. 

Big  Thicket  is  unparalleled  tn  the  richness 
and  diversity  of  Its  plant  life.  Sometimes 
called  the  "biological  crossroads  of  North 
America,"  its  60-lnch  annual  rainfall  and 
gulf  climate  make  the  Thicket  a  lapping- 
over  point  of  subtropical  and  temperate  veg- 
etation, found  nowhere  else  in  the  United 
States.  A  National  Park  Service  study  states 
that  "the  forest  contains  elements  common 
to  the  Florida  Everglades,  the  Okefenokee 
Swamp,  the  Appalachian  region,  the  Pied- 
mont forests,  and  the  open  woodlands  of  the 
coastal  planis. '  Large  areas  resemble  tropical 
Jungles  m  the  Mexican  states  of  Tamaullpas 
and  Vera  Cruz.  Big  Thicket's  ecologlc  com- 
plex encompasses  eight  plant  conunuultles — 
upland,  savannah,  beech-magnolia,  baygall, 
palmetto-baldcypress-hardwood,  bog.  stream- 
bank,  and  flood-plain  forest — with  Inter- 
mediate gradations. 

At  least  21  varieties  of  wild  orchids  and  25 
ferns  grow  in  the  area,  and  four  of  America's 
five  insect-eating  plants.  "Mr.  Big  Thicket," 
Lance  Rosier,  has  spent  a  lifetime  here:  he 
calls  it  a  matchless  area  for  the  study  of 
fungi,  mosses,  and  algae.  \  study  of  fungi 
and  .algae  would  doubtless  disclose  many 
species  that  hitherto  have  been  unclassified 
and  unnamed. 

Several  species  of  trees  have  reached  their 
finest  development  in  Big  Thicket,  and  cham- 
pion-sized trees  continue  to  be  discovered: 
the  world's  largest  Americaii  holly,  eastern 
red  cedar,  Chinese  tallow,  sycamore,  red  bay, 
yaupon,  black  hickory,  sparkleberry,  sweet- 
leaf,  and  two- wing  silverbell.  The  world's  tall, 
est  cypress  tree  towered  undiscovered  In 
Trinity  River  bottomlands  untU  a  year  or 
two  ago. 

For  reaso*u  sUU  uoknown.  Big  Thicket  Is 


a  "region  of  critical  species  changes."  As 
Dr.  D  S.  CJorrell,  noted  botanist  of  the  Texas 
Research  Foundation,  has  pointed  out.  Ap- 
palachl*  flora  grow  in  Big  Thicket,  the 
flowers  coming  In  a  direct  line  from  Tennes- 
see. As  each  species  reach  the  western  ex- 
treme of  lU  range  in  Cast  Texas.  It  tends  to 
dilfer  from  Its  more  easterly  cousins.  "The 
variations  are  often  so  great  that  the  plant 
has  to  be  segregated  as  a  distinct  species," 
says  Dr.  Correll. 

At  least  300  birds  species  make  Big  Thicket 
their  home,  year-round;  countless  migra- 
tory birds  visit  the  area,  which  lies  on  the 
dividing  line  between  the  great  flyaway  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  migration 
route  that  curves  along  the  gulf  coast. 

The  ivory-billed  woodpecker,  gaudily 
plumed  and  larger  th.-xn  a  crow,  ranged 
through  southern  forests  In  the  p.ast.  With 
the  gradual  passing  of  vast,  virgin  hardwood 
stands  that  were  its  home,  this  regal  bird 
was  thought  to  be  extinct.  But  a  number  of 
ivory-bills — estimates  range  from  seven  to 
ten— have  been  observed  In  the  Neches  River 
bottomlands  of  BI5  Thicket.  Preservation  of 
the  area  would  tie  Justified  on  this  basis 
;ilone. 

Hunters  have  roved  Big  Tlilckct  since  In- 
dians paddled  across  the  waters  of  the  "Big 
Woods,  "  as  they  called  It.  In  search  of  once- 
abundant  game.  (Enforcement  of  game  laws 
reached  the  area  m  1964:  poaching  and  hunt- 
ing out  of  season  are  still  a  way  of  life  there.) 
Bear  and  panther  are  rarely  seen  now,  but 
smaller  game  animals  are  well  represented. 
Reptiles  and  .imphlblans— ranging  In  size 
from  alligators  to  tiny  worm  snakes — add  to 
the  interest  of  the  region. 

Archaeologists  haven't  studied  Big  Thicket 
yet,  but  nearby  studies  Indicate  that  artl- 
iacts  from  all  tour  eras  represented  in  Texas 
will  be  four.d  there — the  Paleo-Amerlcan, 
.'Vrcholc.  Neo-Amcrlcan,  and  Historical.  Early 
Indians  in  the  area  were  the  .\koklsa  and  the 
Btdal.  The  Coiishatta  Indians  1  then  the  Ala- 
bama* came  v/cst  In  about  1800  and  settled 
In  Big  Thicket,  fhey  still  remain  there,  on 
the  only  InUi.m  rt.crvation  In  Texas. 

Until  the  13-0'8  the  Thicket  wilderness  was 
Inviolate.  Hlsi>;ric  nails — such  as  the  Old  San 
Antonio  Road,  the  Atacosita-Opelousas  Trail, 
and  the  Contraband  Trail — bjTjassed  the  "Im- 
penetrable wood"  with  its  luxuriant  under- 
growth, unfordable  streams,  and  bogs.  But 
in  the  1820°s  the  wilderness  was  penetrated 
from  the  north  by  Anglo-American  settlers 
who  moved  In  by  way  of  flatboats,  keel  boats, 
and  rafts.  Farm  settlements  mushroomed 
along  sueams  to  form  towns  like  Jasper 
1 1824 1  and  Woodvllle  and  HlUlster  (1830). 
Old  men  In  dying  crossroad  towns  will  still 
tell  you  .stones  of  epic  bear  hunts,  of  bawdy 
sawmill  days,  of  hiding  Civil  War  deserters, 
runa-,v,;y  slaves,  and  other  fugitives. 

Economic  development  of  Big  Thicket  be- 
gan on  a  small  scale  during  the  1850°s.  when 
logs  were  floated  down  the  Sabine  and  Neches 
rivers  to  three  sawmills.  In  1876  a  narrow- 
gauge  railroad,  with  an  eventual  250  miles 
of  tram  offshoots,  launched  the  lumbering 
industry  Into  the  big  time  and  doomed  the 
western  Thicket  wilderness.  Railroad  build- 
ers took  another  giant  step  in  1896,  position- 
ing tlieir  rights  of  way  to  facilitate  plunder- 
ing of  Big  Thicket's  unspoiled  eafitem  half. 
Their  lines  slashed  through  the  Great  Woods, 
with  sawmill  towns  strung  along  them  like 
beads  on  a  necklace.  Moving  out — lock,  stock, 
and  railroad  tracks — when  the  accessible  and 
marketable  timber  was  gone  from  an  area, 
lumber  companies  left  denuded  chaos  and 
disintegrating  sawmill  towns  behind  them. 
The  turn  of  the  century  saw  a  sustained  as- 
sault on  Big  Thicket  resources  that  did  not 
end  until  practically  all  of  the  virgin  pine 
forests  had  been  reduced  to  cut-over  wood- 
lands. 

Most  of  Its  wilderness  was  raped  decades 
ago.  but  Big  Thicket  has  remarkable  re- 
cuperative powers.  Stumps  decayed,  and 
dense  undergrowth  recaptured  the  sites  of 
old  sawmill  towns.  And  fortunately,  there  are 


areas  that  axe  and  machine  have  never 
reached. 

Today,  the  last  300.000  acres  of  BIr 
Thicket  are  under  renewed  attack.  The  en- 
tire acreage  Is  privately  owned,  most  of  it  by 
five  lumber  companies.  Lumbermen,  pipeline 
companies,  and  real  estate  promoters  are  mc- 
ing  to  carve  up  Big  Thicket  at  the  dismay- 
ing rate  of  50  acres  a  day.  But  growing 
numbers  of  Texans — keenly  aware  of  their 
state's  lack  of  public  land,  its  dwindling  nat- 
ural areas,  its  mere  106  miles  of  trails — are 
becoming  seriously  concerned  at  last.  More 
and  more  of  them  area  realizing  that  lUs' 
now  or  never  If  significant  ports  of  Big 
Thicket's  last  300,000  acres  are  to  be  pre- 
served for  the  people  of  Texas  and  the  na- 
tion. 

Battle  lines  were  drawn  when  the  Texas 
conservationist  and  statesman.  Senator 
Ralph  Yarborough,  Introduced  In  1967  a  bill 
to  establish  a  Big  Thicket  National  Park  of 
75.000  acres:  S.  4.  While  the  National  Park 
Service  has  made  no  final  rccommendatioas, 
lu  preliminary  study  of  1965  envisioned  a 
nine-unit  national  monument  of  35,000  acres 
built    on    a    "string   of    pearls"   concept. 

(1)  The  Big  Thicket  Profile  Unit,  18.180 
acres,  which  Is  In  the  heart  of  the  original 
Thicket  and  contains  a  representative  selec- 
tion of  almost  every  kind  of  land  and  vegeta- 
tion to  be  found  In  the  area. 

(2)  The  Beech  Creek  Unit,  6.100  acres,  with 
Its  virgin  beech  forest. 

(3)  The  Neches  Bottom  Unit.  3,040  acres. 

(4)  The  Tanner  Bayou  Unit,  4,800  acres, 
on  the  Trinity  River. 

(5)  The  Beaumont  Unit.  1.700  acres,  con- 
taining an  entirely  untouched  cypress 
swamp. 

(6)  Tlie  Little  Cypress  Creek  Unit,  860 
acres. 

(7)  The  Hickory  Creek  Savannah.  220  acres, 
which  contains  an  unusually  lush  growth 
of  insect-eating  plants. 

(8)  The  Loblolly  Unit,  550  acres,  which 
contains  the  largest  (and  almost  the  last) 
stand  of  virgin  pine  in  the  state  of  Texas. 

(9)  Clear  Pork  Bog,  50  acres. 

The  Lone  Star  Chapter  of  the  Sierra  Club 
has  studied  the  35,000-acre  "string  of  pearU  " 
plan,  and  believes  It  is  too  small  and  too 
fragmented  to  preserve  Big  Thicket's  special 
values.  Accordingly,  the  chapter  recom- 
mends the  following  changes  and  additions: 

The  Big  Thicket  Profile  Unit  should  be  ex- 
tended southward  and  eastward  down  both 
sides  of  Pine  Island  Bayou  to  its  confluence 
with  the  Neches  River.  No  "motorized  na- 
ture road"  should  cut  this  strip,  as  iws 
been  suggested.  The  extension  would  protect 
Pine  Island  Bayou  from  the  proposed  Pine 
Island  Bayou  Water  Management  Program, 
a  drainage  project  that  wotjld  undoubtedly 
upset  the  ecology  of  Big  Thicket.' 

The  Neches  Bottom  Unit  should  be  ex- 
panded to  Include  most  of  the  wlldlands  and 
forest  along  the  Neches  between  hlghw.iv 
U.S.  190  and  the  confluence  of  Pine  Islaid 
Bayou.  The  almost  extinct  ivory-billed  v.-cod- 
pecker  has  been  seen  here,  and  the  Necncs 
Is  a  fine  river  for  canoeing. 

A  Village  Creek  Unit  should  be  added,  pro- 
tecting both  sides  of  Village  Creek  between 
the  Big  Thicket  Profile  Unit  and  the  Neches 
Bottom  Unit. 

A  substantial  area  south  and  east  of  Sara- 
toga, bounded  by  highways  770,  326,  and  105. 
should  be  added.  Here  the  larger  wildlife 
species,  such  as  black  bear,  pauma,  and  red 
wolf,  may  survive. 

Major  units  should  be  connected  by  cor- 
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'  The  water  management  program  has  been 
advocated  by  an  agency  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture:  Southeast  Texas  Re- 
source Conservation  and  Development.  The 
agency's  goal  Is  "full  development  of  the 
areas  resources,"  which  Includes  the  harvest- 
ing of  mature  timber,  the  thinning  out  of 
overstocked  stands,  and  the  destruction  of  all 
sorts  of  vegetation  "to  reduce  competition" 
for  timber-producing  pines. 


ridors  at  least  a  half  mile  wide,  with  a  hiking 
trail  along  each  corridor  but  without  new 
pubUc  roads.  »,  ,*  ^ 

Such  additions  would  form  a  greenbelt  01 
about  100.000  acres  through  which  wlldllle 
and  people  could  move  along  a  contlnuoiis 
circuit  of  more  than  100  miles. 

Conservatlonlsta  worry  that  lumber  com- 
panies may  strip  every  acre  of  ground  they 
own  within  the  proposed  boundaries  of  Big 
Thicket  National  Monument  to  make  it 
worthless  for  preservation.  Already,  the  Beech 
Creek  Unit  has  been  compromised;  and  we 
hear  of  plans  to  bulldoze  the  Loblolly  Unit 
and  plant  It  In  cottonwoods  for  pulp.  A  well- 
known  lumber  executive  was  heard  saying 
thU  :  "The  Big  Thicket?  In  four  years  there 
wont"  be  any  Big  Thicket! " 

This  dire  prediction  could  come  true  unless 
the  presevatlon  of  North  America's  "biological 
crossroads"  Is  recognized  as  a  national  Issue. 
The  Sierra  Club's  national  Board  of  Directors 
has  recognized  it  as  such,  resolving  that: 
"The  Sierra  Club  supports  establishment  of 
a  Big  Thicket  National  Monument  In  East 
Texas  of  no  less  than  100,000  acres.  Among 
other  units  the  Monument  should  preserve 
a  portion  of  Village  Creek  and  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  Neches  River  bottom.  All  of 
the  units  should  be  malnteln  essentially  In  a 
roadless  condition." 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 
Sponc  in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will  call 

the  roll.  ,    , 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REVOLUTIONARY     NEW     HOUSING 
CONSTRUCTION  TECNIQUE 

Mr.  BAYII.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a 
revolutionary  new  construction  process 
wliich  has  been  developed  and  perfected 
by  the  Midwest  Applied  Science  Corp.,  of 
West  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Using  a  new  epoxy  resin  material, 
which  is  foamed  into  place  by  a  special 
mobile,  truck-mounted  erector  system, 
it  is  estimated  that  within  a  6-hour 
period  a  two-man  crew  can  construct  a 
1,000  foot  square  building  at  a  basic  cost 
of  only  $3,800.  Structures  of  any  size  or 
shape  can  be  erected  with  the  special 
equipment  that  Midwest  Applied  Science 
Corp.  has  developed,  with  walls  which 
are  light,  highly  insulated,  and  strong. 

Great  interest  has  been  expressed  in 
this  new  construction  process  by  those 
who  are  searching  for  better  and  more 
rapid  methods  of  building  low-cost  hous- 
ing. Because  of  the  national  significance 
of  these  techniques,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  news  release 
from  Midwest  Applied  Science  Corp., 
dated  June  16,  1968,  together  with  an 
article  entitled  "Foam  in  Place  Struc- 
ture: A  Revolutionary  New  Answer  to 
the  Crisis  in  Building."  be  printed  in  full 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


MiDwxsT  Applied  Scienci  Corp. 
West  LATATrrrK,  Ind.,  June  18,  1968. — A 
revolutionary  new  construction  technique 
for  continuously  extruding  buildings— lit- 
erally, spinning  them  out  In  one  piece,  on 
site,  with  minimum  labor.  In  minimum  time, 
and  at  costs  never  before  possible — has  been 
announced  here. 

With  the  technique,  a  1.000  sq.  ft.  build- 
ing can  be  erected  in  6  hours  by  a  crew  of 
2  at  a  cost  of  $3800.  $3.80  a  square  foot. 

Applicable  to  structures  of  all  types  and 
sizes— Including  warehouses,  factories,  farm 
shelters,  low  and  high  rise  housing,  overseas 
military  housing— the  technique  was  devel- 
oped by  Midwest  Applied  Science  Corp. 
(MASC)  of  West  Lafayette,  a  Purdue  Uni- 
versity spinoff.  In  association  with  Amicon 
Corp.  of  Lexington.  Mass  ,  a  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  spinoff,  and  a  prom- 
inent Lafayette  architect.  Elliott  Brenner. 
The  technique  represents  a  complete  break 
with  conventional  construction  methods  and. 
according  to  Dr.  Harold  DeGroff,  president 
of  MASC,  could  be  a  major  factor  In  sur- 
mounting building  crisis  stemming  from 
rapidly  rising  costs  and  shortages  of  skilled 
labor  at  a  time  when  construction  needs  are 
mounting. 

Conventional  construction  Involves  tedious 
assembly  of  unit  pieces  and  use  of  mortar 
other  adheslves  or  mechanical  ties  to  hold 
the  pieces  together.  Average  building  time 
has  not  been  reduced  materially  even  with 
prefabrlcation  which  has  merely  replaced 
some  field  assembly  with  factory  assembly. 
Labor  costs  per  unit  of  volume  have  been 
rising  rapidly,  contributing  to  an  average 
housing  cost  increase  of  $2,500  In  the  last 
two  years  alone. 

Moreover,  a  severe  .shortage  of  skilled  la- 
bor— carpenters,  bricklayers,  roofers — is  de- 
laying many  construction  projects.  The  short- 
age is  expected  by  some  in  the  industry  to 
keep  the  1968  home-building  total  close  to 
the  depressed  1.3  million  units  completed  in 
1967 — and  to  snag  President  Johnson's  pro- 
posal to  build  6  million  new  housing  units 
for  low  income  families  in  the  next  decade. 

The  new  construction  technique,  for  which 
patent  applications  have  been  filed,  uses  a 
new  epoxy  resin  material  which  can  be 
foamed  in  place— and  a  mobile,  truck- 
mounted  erector  systsm. 

A  5-ton  truck,  manned  by  a  crew  of  2,  car- 
ries in  one  trip  to  the  site  both  the  erector 
and  all  material  needed  for  a  t>-plcal  one- 
family  dwelling.  Upon  arrival,  a  boom  on  the 
truck  Is  unlimbered.  Mounted  at  the  end  of 
the  boom  la  a  traveling  mold,  consisting  of 
two  steel  plates  and  two  endless  embossed 
Mylar  belts.  As  liquid  resin  U  fed  from  drums 
on  the  truck  to  the  mold,  it  inamedlately 
begins  to  foam  and  solidify.  At  the  same  time, 
the  steel  plates  are  cooled;  the  cooling  causes 
formation  of  a  thin  Integral  outer  skin  on 
the  foamed  material.  Curing  occurs  within  10 
seconds  as  the  Mylar  belts  continuously  de- 
posit the  material  to  form  walls,  partitions 
and  roof. 

The  result  Is  a  structure  with  walls  that 
wUl  be  3"  to  4"  thick  and  sandwich-like; 
plastic  foam  core  and  thin,  hard  and  attrac- 
tive inner  and  outer  surfaces  that  require  no 
painting  or  other  finishing. 

The  core  is  highly  insulaUve — more  so  than 
conventional  insulaUon  In  conventional 
structures.  Air  Is  a  nearly  perfect  insulator, 
especially  when  trapped— and  in  walls  and 
ceUlngs  of  a  foamed  structure  air  Is  perma- 
nenUy  encased  In  bubbles  with  no  possibility 
for  movement  through  studs  as  In  a  conven- 
tional structure. 

The  material  does  not  allow  passage  of 
moisture,  cannot  deteriorate  under  ultravio- 
let radiation,  will  not  support  fungus  growth, 
and  is  not  subject  to  termite  damage.  It  Is 
relatively  non-combusUble;  if  ignited,  it  Is 
self-extinguishing. 

Because  the  dead  load  is  small  (the  ma- 
terial m  place  weights  6  pounds  per  cubic 


foot)  convenOonal  foundations  are  not  re- 
quired. Fibrous  mats  can  be  laid  on  the 
ground  before  foaming  starts,  covered  after- 
ward with  a  surcharge  of  earth,  and  earth- 
stabillzlng  plastics  can  be  used  to  produce 
floors,  enUrely  eUmlnatlng  concrete. 

The  technique  can  be  used  to  produce 
structures  of  any  size,  type,  and  shape  In- 
cluding square,  rectangular,  circular,  and  el- 
liptical. .    ^        .    . 

The  advantages.  Dr.  DeGroff  points  out.  In- 
clude:   minimal   site    preparation;    low   raw 
material  transportatlon-to-slte  cost:  a  build- 
ing system  complete  and  self-contained  on 
a  truck,  with  material  and  system  relatively 
independent  of  environmental   factors  such 
as  temperature  and  humidity,  generally  a  - 
lowing     year-round     construction;      simple 
operator    training    (primarily   In   equipment 
maintenance  rather  than  conventional  con- 
Etruclion  techniques).  The  rapidly  foamed- 
m-place  structures  would  be  permanent,  of 
constant    qualitv,    not    easily    damaged    by 
we-.ither  or  age,  and   unusually   economical. 
The  loam-ln-place  concept  is  arousing  in- 
terest  among  contractors   for  the  U.S.   De- 
partment  of   Housing   and   Urban   Develop- 
ment's model  city  experimental  program    a 
major  purpose  of  which  is  to  encourage  de- 
velopment of  imaginative  new  building  tech- 
niques and  their  practical  testing  for  low- 
cost  housing. 

The  technique  is  expected  to  find  applica- 
tion in  the  construction  of  rural  and  subur- 
ban housing,  factories,  warehouses,  larm 
shelters,  and  military  structures. 

Dr  DeGroff  foresees  that  In  the  future,  an 
archletect  or  builder  will  be  able  to  select 
from  a  group  of  predesigned  foamed-ln- 
place  structures  the  most  appropriate  to  ful- 
hll  requirements.  The  design  will  have  been 
transcribed  by  a  computer  to  a  control  tape 
to  program  the  traveUng  mold— and,  from  a 
central  source  of  supply,  could  be  ordered 
the  materials.  Including  tape  program,  re- 
quired to  complete  a  project." 


POAM-IN-PLACE    STBUCTtTRES:     A    REVOLUTION- 
ARY      NEW       ANSWTER       TO       THE       CRISIS       IN 

BUILDING 

"Record  it  for  the  grandson  of  your  son." 
advised  Vachel  Lindsay  in  a  poem  about  his 
hometown  of  Springfield,  111.,  "A  City  is  not 
builded  in  a  day." 

Nor,  even  now,  is  a  home. 
Basically  little  changed  over  the  mlllenia, 
building  remains  a  tedious,  drawn-out.  costly 
process. 

In  virtually  every  country  In  the  world,  in- 
cluding the  most  advanced,  the  annual  out- 
put of  new  housing  falls  short  of  need. 

When,  some  years  ago.  it  was  estimated 
that  in  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America  at 
least  22  million  dwelling  units  would  have 
to  be  constructed  annually  from  1960  to  1975 
to  eliminate  shortages,  it  was  recognized  that 
this  would  call  for  a  phenomenal  building 
rate-  10  dwelling  units  per  year  per  1.000  in- 
habitants. Few  developing  countries  have 
been  able  to  raise  production  above  Just  2 
per  1.000— insufflcient  even  to  replace  those 
lost  bv  obsolescence. 

Here  at  home,  millions  of  families  In  ur- 
ban areas  do  not  have  available  housing 
which  meets  essential  health  and  safety 
standards.  Throughout  the  country.  8.5  mil- 
lion houses  and  apartments — 14';  of  all  U.S. 
housing — are  considered  substandard.  Over 
the  next  10  years,  housing  needs  are  put  at 
26  million  units  if  demolished  old  homes  are 
to  be  replaced  and  enough  additional  ones 
provided  for  a  growing  population— calling 
for  a  building  rate  almost  double  the  present 
one  .  .  .  in  the  face  of  rapidly  rising  cosU 
and  mounting  labor  shortages. 

If  there  is  to  be  a  solution  to  the  problem 
of  constructing  large  amounts  of  housing— 
and  warehouses,  factories,  and  other  build- 
ings—without long  delays  and  at  costs  peo- 
ple can  afford,  imaginative  new  approaches 
must  be  sought. 
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This  Is  a  look  at  tt)«  erUla — not  so  much 
that  in  our  cltlea.  which  Is  now  all  too  ob- 
vlous.  but  the  crisis  In  our  building  methods. 

It  is  a  look,  too  at  latest  efforts  to  revitalize 
building. 

And  It  Is  a  look,  in  some  detail,  at  a  basic 
new  approach — which  calls  not  for  labor- 
iously <as  always)  piecing  together  homes 
and  other  structures  but  for  foaming  them 
on-site:  for  continuously  "spinning"  them 
out  from  a  mobile,  automated  system  so 
that,  for  example,  the  shell  for  a  single- 
family  dwelling  unit  can  be  completed  in 
6  hours  by  2  men — and  at  a  cost  as  low 
as  (3.80  a  square  foot. 

Costs  and  shortages:  Anyone  who  has  had 
occasion  recently  to  look  Into  the  building 
situation  may  well  have  been  staggered. 

In  April,  1968,  a  national  business  Journal 
reported  that  In  the  last  two  years  alone, 
average  housing  costs  have  risen  $2,500. 

In  May,  a  nationwide  survey  revealed  a 
severe  shortage  of  skilled  construction  labor — 
carpenters,  bricklayers,  roofers- — which  is 
worsening,  pushing  up  costs  and  delaying 
many  construction  projects.  A  Michigan 
builder  reports  doubling  of  home  construc- 
tion time:  Denver  construction  Arms  are  ad- 
vertising throughout  8  states  for  skilled  labor 
of  all  types:  and  industry  leaders  predict  the 
shortage  Mraid  keep  the  1968  home  building 
total  close  to  the  depressed  13  million  units 
completed  last  year — and  could  snag  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  proposal  to  build  6  million 
new  housing  units  for  low  income  families 
in  the  next  decade  ("Who  Is  going  to  build 
them?"). 

Nor  Is  there  any  indication  of  an  easing 
of  the  labor  shortage  in  the  future.  During 
the  1966  construction  slump,  many  older 
skilled  workers  drifted  to  Jobs  in  factories  and 
other  industries  and  have  not  returned  to 
building.  Currently,  relatively  few  young  men 
are  being  attracted  to  a  craftsman's  career: 
many  who  are  attracted  fall  to  complete  ap- 
prenticeship training.  According  to  the  US. 
Labor  Department.  3.340  carpenter  appren- 
tices finished  the  4-year  training  program  in 
1966  but  7,168  trainees  dropped  out. 

Building  up  to  now :  There  have,  of  course, 
been  some  attempts  to  invigorate  building, 
to  speed  it,  to  .slash  costs : 

In  San  Antoaio,  a  21-story.  500-room  hotel 
has  been  manufactured  room  by  room  in  a 
factory,  each  room  precast  of  concrete,  fur- 
nished down  to  the  carpeting,  trucked  to  site, 
hoisted  by  crane,  pigeonholed  in  the  struc- 
tural framework. 

A  large  aerospace  company  currently  is 
working  on  a  home  construction  technique 
in  which  four  lightweight,  cellular  concrete 
building  blocks,  would  form  the  basic  struc- 
ture. 

Another  approach  would  call  for  a  home 
to  be  built  at  the  factory  in  three  modules — 
first  floor  with  dining-kltchen  area  and  liv- 
ing room,  second  floor  with  bath  and  two 
bedrooms,  and  roof  section — these  either  to 
be  hauled  separately  by  truck  and  assem- 
bled at  the  site  by  crane  or  to  be  stacked 
at  the  plant  and  flown  to  site  by  helicopter. 

In  a  Detroit  ghetto,  two  dozen  apart- 
ments currently  are  being  built  with  walls 
of  concrete  block — the  block  stacked  on  end 
Instead  of  in  conventional  horizontal  fash- 
Ion,  and  stacked  against  a  removable  metal 
frame  that  allows  more  rapid  work  and,  if 
necessary,  use  of  semi-skilled  apprentices.  A 
new  adhesive  replaces  mortar.  It  can  be  used 
in  cold  weather  when  mortar  freezes.  Build- 
ing costs  are  expected  to  run  SIO  a  square 
foot  versus  $16  to  $20  for  conventionally 
built  apartments. 

The  fact  is  that  today,  as  always,  shelters — 
homes,  apartments,  warehouses,  factories 
and  the  rest—  generally  are  constructed  ol 
unit  pieces  held  together  with  mortar  or 
other  adhesivea  or  mechanical  ties. 

In  current  building,  much  of  the  cost  lies 
not  so  much  with  raw  materials  as  with  the 
labor  required  to  place  and  Join  them — and 
there  Is  a  pronounced  tendency  for  the  cost 
of  labor  per  unit  volume  to  rise. 


The  fact  Is.  too.  that  despite  prefabrlca- 
tion.  the  average  length  of  time  needed  for 
construction  Is  not  being  reduced  signifi- 
cantly. Factory  assembly  merely  takes  the 
place  of  some  field  assembly. 

In  March  1968.  the  best  projection  that 
could  be  made  by  the  National  Association 
of  Homes  Builders,  which  for  some  years 
has  tried  to  encourage  research  and  has  car- 
ried out  its  own  research  house  program, 
was  a  possibility  that  within  a  decade  or  so 
a  home  might  be  built,  above  the  founda- 
tion, on  a  3   to  8  day  working  schedule. 

The  Foam-ln-place  concept:  The  Idea  Is 
to  continuously  extrude  a  structure — walls, 
roof,  partitions — not  piece  It  together  from 
components.  To  roll  a  truck  up  to  a  site, 
unllmber  a  traveling  mold  mounted  on  the 
truck,  start  a  special  plastic  material  mov- 
ing through  the  mold — and,  for  a  single- 
family  dwelling,  for  example,  in  six  hours, 
using  a  crew  of  two,  be  finished  with  the  Job. 

The  traveling  mold  Is  designed  so  that 
construction  Is  not  restricted  to  any  one 
geometry.  Any  shape  wall,  straight  or  curved, 
can  be  erected,  allowing  buildings  consistent 
with  presently  accepted  architecture,  as  well 
as  new  forms.  The  mold  can  be  used  for  low 
and  high  rise  housing,  farm  shelters,  indus- 
trial warehouses,  and  military  structures. 

The  special  fllled.  foamed  epoxy  resin  mate- 
rial developed  for  the  purpose  costs  in  quan- 
tity less  than  20  cents  per  pound.  In  place,  it 
weighs  only  6  pounds  per  cubic  foot. 

Because  the  mold  has  provision  for  cooling 
the  epoxy  surfaces  during  foaming,  the  build- 
ing process  Is  "one-shot."  The  cooling  leaves 
a  tough  and  attractive  Integral  outer  skin — 
and  neither  Inner  nor  outer  surface  of  a  wall 
need  be  treated  In  any  way  for  protection 
against  structtiral  damage  or  environmental 
degradation. 

Between  the  skins,  the  core  with  its  alr- 
flUed  foam  structure  is  highly  insulatlve — 
more  so  than  achievable  with  conventional 
insulation  in  a  conventional  building.  Air  is 
a  nearly  perfect  insulator — especially  when 
completely  trapped.  And  in  the  walls  and 
ceilings  of  a  foamed  structure,  the  air  Is  per- 
manently encased  In  the  bubbles  with  no 
opportunity  for  movement  between  studs  as 
in  a  conventional  strxicture. 

Because  the  dead  load  of  the  epoxy  sand- 
wich is  small,  conventional  concrete  founda- 
tions can  be  bypassed  in  favor  of  fibrous  mats 
laid  on  the  ground  before  foaming  starts, 
then  covered  afterward  with  a  surcharge  of 
earth.  Elarth-stablUzing  plastics  can  be  used 
to  produce  floors,  thus  entirely  eliminating 
concrete. 

The  advantages  are  many:  minimal  site 
preparation:  low  raw  material  transportation- 
to-site  cost:  a  building  system  complete  and 
self-contained  on  a  truck:  material  and  sys- 
tem relatively  independent  of  environmental 
factors  such  as  temperature  and  humidity 
during  construction,  generally  allowing  year- 
round  building:  simple  operater  training 
(primarily  In  equipment  maintenance  rather 
than  conventional  construction  techniques). 
The  system  can  be  programmed  for  auto- 
mated operation — and  where  repetitive  stnic- 
tures  such  as  warehouses  are  involved  they 
can  be  duplicated  exactly  regardless  of  lo- 
cation. 

Homes,  warehouses  and  other  buildings 
erected  this  way  would  be  permanent,  highly 
insulatlve,  economical,  of  constant  quality, 
not  easily  damaged  by  weather  or  age.  They 
would  not  allow  passage  of  moisture,  deterior- 
ate under  ultraviolet  radiation,  support  fun- 
gus growth,  or  permit  damage  by  termites. 
They  would  be  relatively  non-combustible 
and,  if  ignited,  would  be  self-extlngulsblng. 

How  the  concept  grew:  It  was  a  quest  of 
the  Army  which  led  to  the  foam-ln-place 
concept. 

The  Army  was  interested  in  plastic  struc- 
tures that  might  be  erected  quickly  in  the 
field.  It  hoped  to  be  able  to  circumvent  the 
need  to  ship  lumber  and  conventional  build- 
ing materials  overseas.  Ideally,  It  wanted  to 


send  barrels  of  plastic  material  In  liquid 
state  to  Vietnam  and  find  some  process  by 
which  the  materials  could  be  expanded  Into 
buildings  that  would  be  durable  and  could 
be  left  behind  for  use  by  the  civilian  popu- 
lation. 

And  it  was  an  unusual  women's  clinic  In 
Lafayette — completed  In  1967 — which  at- 
tracted military  attention.  A  cluster  of  7 
hemispheres  Incorporating  offices  of  4  ob- 
stetricians-gynecologists and  a  prenatal  clin- 
ic, the  structures  were  fabricated  with  a  new 
process,  "spiral  generation."  which  simul- 
taneously bends  and  welds  planks  of  Styro- 
foam  Into  place:  a  gun-appUed  coating  of 
concrete  over  mesh  protects  the  exterior. 

The  clinic  was  the  work  of  E.  H.  Brenner. 
AIA.  who  had  established  his  architectural 
firm  in  Lafayette  In  1959  after  graduating 
from  the  University  of  California  School  of 
Architecture  in  1953  and  serving  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  design  team  which  produced  the 
Los  Angeles  International  Airport.  County 
Mall.  Federal  Building,  several  UCLA  build- 
ings, resort  hotels,  ofllce  buildings,  and  pri- 
vate residences  for  movie  stars,  Frank  Sina- 
tra and  Julie  London. 

Army  engineers  consulted  with  Mr.  Bren- 
ner. In  turn,  he  consulted  with  Dr.  Harold 
DeOroff.  President  of  Midwest  Applied  Sci- 
ence Corporation  (MASC),  an  Independent 
corporation  formed  In  1956  by  a  group  of 
Purdue  University  engineering  professors  and 
headquartered  in  the  University's  Industrial 
Research  Park.  Mr.  Brenner  was  seeking 
mechanical  development  Ideas  that  could  be 
used  In  plastic  foam  construction. 

As  Dr.  DeGrofT  and  colleagues  began  to 
consider  the  possibilities,  the  Idea  for  a  trav- 
eling mold  took  shape.  And  as  MASC  worked 
on  the  mold  design,  another  university  "spin- 
off" was  called  into  consultation.  Amlcon 
Corporation,  formed  In  1962  by  a  group  of 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  engi- 
neering professors,  headquartered  in  Lexing- 
ton, Mass.  and  specializing  In  research  and 
development  In  materials  science  and  chemi- 
cal process  development. 

What  would  be  the  material  most  suitable 
for  foaming  in  place? 

One  candidate  was  polystyrene,  relatively 
inexpensive  and  already  used  with  some  suc- 
cess in  building  applications.  But  while  it 
could  be  foamed  readily  under  controlled 
plant  conditions,  foaming  It  in  the  field 
would  call  for  complex  equipment. 

Polyurethane  might  be  used  but.  as  studies 
progressed,  it  became  evident  that  fllled 
epoxy  resins  had  the  best  promise:  they  could 
make  stronger  foams,  were  easier  to  handle 
and  ship,  lower  in  cost — and  they  lent  them- 
selves most  readily  to  a  "one-shot"  sandwich 
technique  in  which.  Instead  of  having  to 
apply  and  bond  a  metallic  or  vinyl  film  or 
other  coating,  an  Integral  skin  could  be 
formed  during  fabrication. 

And  the  first  epoxy  formulation  developed 
for  preliminary  study  was,  indeed,  promising. 
Its  two  components  could  be  metered  and 
pumjjed  from  a  standard  two-component 
portable  spray  unit.  Component  A  contained 
liquid  epoxy  resins — and.  in  contrast  to  con- 
ventional foams,  more  than  half  of  it  could 
consist  of  low-cost  mineral  filler  such  as  talc 
or  clay  which  not  only  could  be  added  locally 
to  save  shipping  weight  but  also  Increased 
rigidity  and  durability  and  decreased  flam- 
mablllty.  Component  B  contained  curing 
agents. 

When  A  was  fed  to  a  mixing  head  at  95  C 
and  B  at  ambient  temperature,  the  compo- 
nents would  react  and,  within  10  seconds, 
form  a  rigid  closed  cell  foam  core  with  6 
pounds  per  cubic  foot  density.  And  when, 
during  the  foaming  period,  the  expanding 
mass  was  forced  into  contact  with  a  cold  sur- 
face, a  dense  skin  ( 100  pounds  per  cubic 
foot)  would  be  formed  and  would  have  excel- 
lent structural  and  environmental  char- 
acteristics :  high  tensile  strength,  outstanding 
chemical  stability,  showing  no  appreciable 
weight  change  or  strength   loss  even  alter 
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prolonged   immersion   In    10%    sodium   hy- 
droxide and  lOT,  sulfuric  acid, 

TTie  first  formulation  had  low  flammablllty. 
The  foam  core  could  be  Ignited  with  a  match; 
the  outer  skin  could  not  be  ignited  but  would 
char  and  burn  slowly  in  the  oxidizing  zone 
of  a  Bunsen  flame  and  stop  upon  removal 
from  the  flame. 

An  Improved  formulation  now  has  led  to  a 
"second  generation"  material  with  a  foam 
core  that  will  not  burn  when  contacted  with 
a  match  and  a  skin  that  will  slowly  char  but 
will  not  burn  in  the  oxidizing  zone  of  a 
Bunsen  flame.  It  has  surpassed  the  requlre- 
menU  of  the  Standard  ASTM  flame  tests  for 
building  materials. 

And  raw  materials  cost  for  the  second 
generation  formulation  Is  on  the  order  of  20 
cents  a  pound. 

Thus,  for  an  80'  diameter  hemispherical 
military  shelter,  for  example,  encompassing 
5.025  square  feet,  material  cost  would  be 
$3,500, 

And  for  a  25'  x  40'  house  shell,  with  3 
highly  Insulated  walls,  materials  cost  would 
be  $750. 

The  erector:  The  erector  to  be  used  for 
foamlng-ln-place  lias  been  designed  by 
MASC  deliberately  on  a  practical,  state-of- 
the-art  basis.  Nearly  every  element  is  com- 
mercially available. 

The  erector  consists  of  a  boom  system  on 
which  the  traveling  mold  Is  mounted— and 
through  which  the  material  components  are 
fed  to  the  mixing  head  at  the  mold. 

The  boom— arUculated  to  permit  varied 
structural  shapes — can  be  mounted  on  a 
5-ton  truck  and  operated  by  the  truck  en- 
gine via  a  drive  train,  using  slightly  less 
than  5  HP.  An  hydraulic  control  system  Is 
designed  to  simultaneously  locate  the  boom 
through  3  Epailol  angles  so  the  mold  can  be 
poslUoned  .at  any  point  in  space  up  to  cMn- 
plete  extension  of  the  boom.  The  boom  also 
carries  cooling  lines  to  the  mold  to  allow  for 
conUolUng  tliickness  of  the  integral  resin 
skin. 

Foaming  equipment  and  supply  tanks  are 
mounted  on  the  trtick.  The  system  In  its  en- 
tirety can  be  taken  directly  to  a  construc- 
tion site  without  need  for  auxiliary  equip- 
ment. 

The  most  unique  component  is  the  travel- 
ing mold — which  basically  consists  of  2  steel 
plates  and  two  endless  embossed  Mylar  belts. 
As  the  two-component  resin  mixture  Is  In- 
jected m  liquid  form  between  the  plates,  it 
immediately  begins  to  foam  and  solidify  and 
is  laid  down  continuously  to  form  wall  or 
partition  segmenus  9"  to  12"  high.  With 
successful  passes,  any  desired  height  can  be 
achieved.  The  Integral  skins  are  formed  by 
cooling  the  two  steel  plates. 

Core  and  skins  are  cured  in  10  seconds 
after  they  have.  In  effect,  been  spun  into 
place  in  the  structure.  The  skin  is  adhesive 
but  Mylar,  a  plastic  film  with  high  tensile 
strength.  Is  one  material  to  which  the  skin 
bonds  less  vlgorotisly.  With  an  endless  belt 
of  Mylar  traveling  between  plates  and  foamed 
material,  the  completed  sandwich  with  in- 
tegral skin  peels  off  readily.  And  the  Mylar 
ftlm  can  be  embossed  to  provide  a  skin  sur- 
face which  is  attractive  and  has  diminished 
light  reflectivity. 

Putting  up  a  btUldlng:  Construction 
would  be  greatly  simplified  with  the  foam- 
ln-place  technique. 

In  a  single  trip  to  a  site,  a  5-ton  truck 
could  carry  aU  material  and  equipment 
needed  to  complete  a  one-family  dwelling, 
lor  example. 

Upon  arrival  at  the  site,  the  truck  would 
be  leveled  and  then  stabilized  by  hydraiUlc 
Jacks  which  would  be  an  Integral  part  of  the 
truck  chassis. 

Foaming  could  begin  directly  on  the 
ground.  Where  the  soil  Is  not  suitable,  a 
fibrous  mat  could  be  laid. 

A  "foundation  wall"  would  be  raised  to 
the  finish  level  of  the  floor;  a  foundation,  in 
the  usual  sense,  would  not  be  needed  since 
the  structure  would  be  so  lightweight  that 


the  requirement  would  be  to  hold  It  down, 
safe  from  wind  action,  rather  than  distribute 
loads  to  the  ground. 

At  approximately  the  level  of  the  finish 
floor,  a  plastic  base  ring  service  module  would 
be  located:  essentially,  it  would  be  a  raceway 
for  utilities  and  an  Insulated  duct  for  venti- 
lation. With  service  module  In  place,  shell 
construction  would  continue. 

The  flexibility  of  the  mold  would  allow 
partitions  to  be  formed  along  with  the  shell. 
With  shell  completed,  the  interior  could  be 
backfilled  with  suitable  natural  soils  to  the 
approximate  level  of  the  finish  floor.  The 
footing  wall  could  be  backfilled  on  the  ex- 
terior with  the  backflll  sloping  from  finish 
floor  line  to  natural  grade.  The  weight  of 
the  backfill  superimposed  on  the  fibrous  mat- 
ting would  hold  the  structure  In  place.  With 
all  tinderfloor  accessories  located,  the  soil  on 
the  interior  could  be  stabilized— by  spraying 
or  flooding  with  an  epoxy  material — to  form 
a  permanent  floor. 

An  alr-temperlng  unit  would  then  be  at- 
tached to  the  base  ring  module — to  heat, 
humidify,  cool,  dehumldlfy  and  filter  the  air 
circulated  through  the  structure.  With  the 
addition  of  landscaping,  the  Job  would  be 
done. 

And  the  entire  process  would  be  completed 
m  little  more  than  a  single  working  day. 

Costs:  How  would  total  costs  for  foamed- 
in-place  structures  compare  with  those  for 
conventional  types? 

Per  any  3lze  or  shape,  even  figured  on  the 
most  conservative  basis,  the  new  technique 
would  cut  costs  materially. 

Thus,  for  example,  for  an  80'  diameter 
hemispherical  building  such  as  might  be  used 
by  the  military  or  by  industry  for  ware- 
housing, the  cost  would  be  $16,875— allowing 
$4,375  for  the  plastic  materials  (figured  at 
25('  rather  than  2Qt  a  pound),  $500  lor  use 
of  the  erector  and  $500  for  the  2-man  crew 
that  would  operate  it.  $8,000  for  concrete 
floor  and  backflll  (although  the  concrete 
floor  could  be  replaced  by  a  lower-cost  floor 
produced  with  earth-stablllzlng  plastics) ,  and 
providing  $3,500  for  contractor  mark-up. 
Thus,  even  on  this  basis,  the  cost  per  square 
foot  would  be  $3.35. 

As  another  example,  for  a  25'  x  40'  build- 
ing, the  cost  would  be  S3800,  or  $3.80  a  square 
foot.  Here  again  the  estimate  Is  conservative. 
Although  a  2-man  crew  could  do  more,  the 
estimate  assumes  that  such  a  crew  would 
complete  only  two  structures  a  week,  in- 
cluding backfill  and  site  preparation.  It  allots 
$1500  for  floor  and  backfill,  assuming  the 
floor  would  be  concrete  (by  using  plastic, 
about  $500  could  be  saved).  And  It  provides 
for  a  contractor  mark-up  of  $665. 

Alternative  systems,  too:  Currently  under 
development  are  alternative  methods  of  us- 
ing the  epoxy  resin  material  for  construc- 
tion— through  molds  that  would  foam  slabs 
or  partitions  on-site.  4  or  8  feet  wide  and 
of  variable  length,  which  could  then  be 
assembled  into  structures  by  using  standard 
epoxy  glues  without  need  for  nailing,  bolting 
or  mortar. 

Two  candidate  molds  have  been  conceived. 
One  Is  a  simple  standard  static  mold  into 
which  the  materials  would  be  foamed  and 
surfaces  cooled.  Upon  removal  from  the 
mold,  the  material  would  be  In  the  form 
of  standard  wail  and  celling  panels. 

The  second  is  a  continuous  extrusion  mold 
that  employs  the  basic  principles  of  the 
traveling  mold — but  In  reverse.  Instead  o'. 
the  mold  moving,  it  would  remsdn  stationary 
whUe  the  foamed  epoxy  is  extruded  or  pushed 
out  between  the  running  Mylar  belts  and 
carried  onto  a  conveyor.  Lengths  could  then 
be  cut  to  form  walls,  partitions  and  ceilings. 
These  alternative  systems  do  not  have  the 
flexibility  and  other  advantages  of  the  travel- 
ing mold.  They  do.  however,  conform  more 
closely  to  conventional  construction  tech- 
nique and  may  be  more  readily  acceptable 
to  many  builders. 

tnumate  capabilities:   The  use  of  foamed 
epoxy  resins  distributed  by  a  semi-automatic 


programmed  traveling  mold  offers  unlimited 
new  design  possibilities  for  structures  of  all 
types. 

Because  of  the  flexibility  of  the  mold, 
several  changes  can  be  made  simultaneously 
In  the  plastic  sandwich  wall.  The  core  can 
be  more  or  less  den.se,  of  greater  or  lesser 
dimension;  surface  skins  can  be  altered  in 
thickness  and  pattern.  Thus,  the  designer 
can  make  appropriats  selections  on  the  basis 
of  needs  for  structural  strength,  dtirability. 
appearance  and  factors  of  cost  and  consUuc- 
tlon  lime. 

The  mold  mounted  on  an  exten.sible  boom 
will  permit  simple  construction  of  elliptical 
forms  suitable  lor  offices,  hospitals,  barracks. 
Fairly  simple  circular  shapes  would  be  suit- 
able for  residences,  storage  facilities,  and 
religious  structures — and  these  could  be 
formed  with  Integral  do^rs  and  windows. 

By  having  the  traveling  mold  and  boom 
oscillate,  colled  shapes  can  l>e  produced  so 
that,  in  effect,  portions  of  a  wall  become 
internal  partitions,  providing  privacy  and 
division  without  need  for  conventional  Inner 
walls  or  doors:  these  colled  shapes  can  lend 
dynamic  vigor  and  stimulate  the  visual  sense. 
Snail  forms  can  be  made  by  simple  back  and 
forth  oscillation,  building  up  and  coiling  into 
the  center. 

.Structures  of  any  scale  are  possible  because 
of  the  ability  to  move  the  traveling  mold  in 
any  direction.  It  is  feasible  to  construct  very 
large  structures  from  either  the  inside  or 
outside,  or  both,  by  moving  the  truck  and 
therefore  changing  the  loci  of  the  form. 

When  faced  with  a  design  problem,  the 
architect  could  follow  the  same  analytical 
procedures  he  now  uses  to  determine  the 
most  logical  function  and  form— and  Ills 
design  could  be  followed  as  always  but  with 
far  greater  speed,  economy,  and  quality  con- 
trol. In  some  cases,  the  new  techniques  flex- 
ibility might  well  remove  limitations  which 
have  troubled  architects  In  the  pa-st. 

In  many  cases  In  the  future,  architect  — 
or  builder — could  select  from  a  group  of  pre- 
designed structures  the  most  appropriate  to 
fulfill  requirements.  The  design  will  have 
been  transcribed  by  a  computer  to  a  control 
tape  to  program  the  traveling  head— and, 
from  a  central  source  of  supply,  could  be 
ordered  the  materials,  including  tape  pro- 
gram, required  to  complete  a  project. 

Foam-in-placc  in  the  HUD  model  city  ex- 
perimental program :  in  an  effort  to  develop 
attractive  low-cost  housing,  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  is 
contracting  for  a  major  national  research 
and  development  program.  It  is  to  Involve 
experiments  in  a  large  number  of  Model 
Cities. 

As  HUD  has  noted,  the  unavailability  for 
lower-Income  families  in  urban  areas  of  good 
housing  at  a  cost  they  can  afford  Is  the  re- 
sult, to  no  small  extent,  of  a  complex  of 
inhibiting  regulation,  custom  and  practice. 
And  if  there  is  to  be  a  solution,  it  ■will  re- 
quire the  introduction  and  acceptance  of 
major  innovations  in  housing  design— con- 
struction methods,  labor  practices,  adminis- 
trative procedures,  etc." 

The  purpose  of  the  HUD  program  is  to 
encourage  imaginative  new  building  tech- 
niques and  their  practical  testing— and  par- 
ticipating cities  are  those  which  "have  ex- 
hibited a  desire,  and  intention"  not  only  to 
build  a  large  volume  of  low-cost  housing  but 
also  'a  determination  to  adopt,  at  this  time, 
flexible  and  innovative  methods  to  do  so." 

Major  contractors  for  the  HUD  prograni 
have  contacted  MASC  about  the  possibilities 
of  Including  the  foam-in-place  concept  in 
the  experiments. 

\bout  MASC :  In  a  sense.  Midwest  Applied 
Science  CcMp.  is  a  spinoff  from  one  of  the 
country's  major  technically-oriented  univer- 
sities Purdue.  Such  spinoffs  have  been  rare 
m  the  midwest.  MASC  was  formed  in  1956 
by  a  small  group  of  Purdue  engineering  pro- 
fessors to  provide  analytical  engineering 
services  for  Industry  and  government. 
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In  1M3,  MASC  beg»n  to  broaden  Ita  ae- 
tlvltles  to  Include  product  design  and  devel- 
opment, primarily  for  Industry,  and  engi- 
neering reaearcb  (or  both  industry  and  gov- 
ernment. 

Headquartered  in  Purdue's  Industrial  Re- 
search Park  Ln  West  Lafayette.  Indiana,  not 
far  from  the  university  campus,  the  com- 
pany complements  a  full-time  staff  of  In- 
dustrially trained  engineers  and  analysts 
with  a  consulting  staff  drawn  from  Purdue 
faculties. 

Of  Its  total  roster  of  65  employees  and 
consultants,  55  are  research  scientists.  Of 
the  latter.  36  hold  doctorates  in  civil,  me- 
chanical, electrical,  aeronautical,  other  areas 
of  engineering,  and  chemistry  and  the  math- 
ematical sciences. 

The  development — In  conjunction  with 
Amlcon  Corp.  and  the  architectural  Arm  of 
E  H.  Brenner — of  the  concept,  material  and 
equipment  for  a  mobile  automated  system 
for  constructing  low-cost,  quality,  foamed- 
In-place  buildings  for  which  patent  applica- 
tions have  been  flled-  represents  MASC's 
foremost  proprietary  position. 

A  major  Interest  has  been,  and  continues 
to  be.  the  provision  of  specialized,  sophis- 
ticated services  to  Industry  and  government 
agencies — In  effect,  offering  a  bridge  between 
university  research  and  resources  and  the 
technical  problems  of  industry  and  govern- 
ment. 

Among  nationally  known  MASC  clients  are 
General  Mot.or3.  Bodlne  Electric  Co .  Cum- 
mins Engine  Co.  McGlll  Manufacturing 
Co..  Mead-Johnson.  National  Aeronautics  & 
Space  Administration.  Ross  Gear  Division  of 
TRW,  Rubber  Manufacturers  Association. 
Stewart  Warner.  Thiokol.  United  Aircraft 
Co  .  US.  Air  Force  Cambridge  Laboratories. 
U  S.  Army  Tank  Automotive  Command.  U  S. 
Navy  Bureau  of  Ships  MASC  also  serves 
many  fast-rising  smaller  companies  in  In- 
diana and  the  midwest.  It  has  a  special  "As- 
sociates Program"  to  provide  engineering  as- 
slsuince   tailored   to  small  company   needs. 

MASC  activities  cover  a  broad  range — 
from  the  development  of  specialized  instru- 
mentation, microwave  technology.  and 
plasma  diagnostics  to  the  stress  analysts  of 
complex  structures  Including  all  t>'pes  of 
shells  and  cylinders  .  .  .  from  the  analysis 
of  the  dynamics  of  hydrofoil  boats  and  the 
phenomena  of  aircraft  flutter  to  the  solu- 
tion of  vlbratlC'H  problems  In  compressors, 
turbines  and  gear  trains  .  .  from  research 
problems  In  propulsion,  energy  conversion. 
Insulation,  thermal  properties  of  materials 
and  behavior  of  structures  under  large  heat- 
ing loads  to  computer-aided  design. 

MASC  Is  active  as  a  consultant  to  manage- 
ment m  Snanclal.  computer  anc*  technical 
analyses.  A  special  MASC  division  has  been 
concerned  with  getting  answers  to  such 
questions  as  these:  How  can  research  dollars 
be  allocated  to  projects  with  greatest  proflt 
potential?  When  is  something  "Just  an  In- 
teresting idea"  and  when  can  it  be  classed  as 
commercially  feasible?  How  will  accelerating 
technology  affect  Individual  companies  in 
various  flelds?  Which  communities  will 
beneflt  most  from  current  and  expected  en- 
gineering and  scientific  developments?  How 
can  technological  change  be  made  to  work 
to  the  economic  benefit  of  an  entire  city  or 
region? 

Because  of  expanding  activities.  MASC  re- 
cently had  to  move  to  larger  quarters — but 
still  within  Purdue's  research  park,  close  to 
the  university  which  produces  7'  to  8';  of 
the  nation's  total  output  of  PhO's  in  en- 
gineering and  the  physical  sciences  and.  In 
the  process  of  doing  so.  develops  a  vast 
amount  of  new  technical  information,  often 
basic,  which  has  great  potential  for  appli- 
cation to  the  solution  of  Industrial  problems. 


COLUMBUS  DAY 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  nearly  five 
centuries    ago,    Christopher    Columbus 


sailed  into  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Since  that  Lime,  more  than  12  million  of 
his  countrymen  have  followed  him  to 
these  shores. 

Establishment  of  Columbus  Day  as  a 
national  holiday  is  a  long-overdue  trib- 
ute to  the  discoverer  of  the  New  World 
and  to  the  millions  of  Italian-Americans 
whose  ancestors  made  a  new  life  in  Amer- 
ica and,  in  the  process,  contributed  so 
greatly  to  the  progress  of  our  Nation. 

Under  the  Monday  holidays  bill  now 
before  the  Senate,  Columbus  Day  would 
be  observed  nationally  on  the  second 
Monday  in  October  each  year. 

When  the  US.  House  of  Representa- 
tives passed  this  bill,  my  colleacue.  Con- 
Kressman  Richard  S  Schweiker.  Repub- 
lican of  Pennsylvania,  said: 

The  Italian-Americans  have  made  a  tre- 
mendously rich  contribution  to  the  United 
St.ites  and  it  is  high  time  that  we  take  action 
to  recognize  their  contribution. 

I  wholeheartedly  agree. 

Our  citizens  of  Italian  descent  have 
enriched  our  national  heritage  and  our 
way  of  life  through  business,  the  profes- 
sions, the  arts,  politics,  science,  and 
sports.  In  every  type  of  endeavor,  the 
names  of  Italian-Americans  are  promi- 
nent and  respected. 

Some  of  the  more  familiar  are: 

Philip  Mazzei.  friend  of  Thomas  JelTcr- 
son.  whose  writings  greatly  influenced 
the  drafting  of  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

Constantino  Bnunidi.  who  painted  the 
magnificent  frieze  in  the  great  Rotunda 
of  the  Capitol  Buildint;  in  Washington. 

Charles  Baisotti.  who  established  the 
first  Italian  dally  newspaper  in  America. 

Enrico  Fermi,  who  made  ixjssible  the 
use  of  atomic  power,  the  peaceful  uses 
of  which  are  contnually  creating  excit- 
insr  new  possibilities. 

Walter  Alessandronl.  Pennsylvania's 
late  attorney  general,  who  made  out- 
standing contributions  to  Government 
and  law  enforcement. 

Anna  Moffo.  another  Pennsylvanian 
whose  glorious  singing  has  made  her 
name  icnown  throughout  the  world. 

The  day  on  which  Columbus  discovered 
this  New  World  ought  to  receive  the  re- 
spect and  prestige  it  deserves  from  the 
entire  Nation;  already  it  is  legally  ob- 
served in  most  of  the  States.  I  strongly 
urge  passage  of  this  bill  to  honor  Chris- 
topher Columbus. 

I  request  that  a  telegram  I  received 
from  Judge  William  P.  Cercone.  national 
president  of  the  Sons  of  Columbus  of 
America,  Inc.,  urging  the  passage  of  this 
important  measure,  be  reprinted  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
gram was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SONS  OF  Columbus  of  America.  Inc.. 

June  24. 1968. 
Hon.  HrcH  Scott. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington  D.C.: 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America  will  add  another  bright  page  to  its 
already  illustrious  history  when  it  proclaims 
Columbus  Day  a  national  holiday.  Tliere  is 
a  bit  of  Columbus  In  every  American — the 
spirit  of  ,\dventure.  the  courage  to  face  the 
unknown  and  faith  In  Almighty  God.  With 
these  attributes,  Columbus  opened  up  a 
new  world.  A  law  making  Columbus  Day  a 
national  holiday  will  open  up  a  new  world 


of  pride  and  hope  for  all  Americans.  I  respect- 
fully urge  this  be  done. 

Judge  William  P.  Cexcone, 

National  President. 


THE  CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON 
THE  REVENUE  AND  EXPENDI- 
TURE CONTROL  ACT  OP  1968 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  statement  prepared  for 
delivery  by  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
I  Mr.  BartlettI,  who  is  necessarily  ab- 
sent today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Vote  Against  H  R.   15414 

(Statement  of  Senator  E.  L.  Bartlett) 

On  June  21  I  voted  against  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  15414.  the  Revenue  and  ESt- 
penditure  Control  Act  of  1968. 

My  reasons  for  doing  so  were  several. 

In  the  first  place,  let  me  say  most  posi- 
tively that  I  believe  as  long  as  we  are  spend- 
ing at  the  rate  we  are  taxes  should  certainly 
be  Increased.  Had  a  tax  increase  bill,  and  a 
tax  Increase  bill  only  been  brought  before 
the  Senate  with  a  much  higher  rate  than 
that  Imposed  by  H  R.  15414  I  should  have 
reluctantly  voted  for  It.  If  we  are  going  to 
continue  to  dedicate  such  a  substantial  part 
of  our  natural  resources  to  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam. I  believe  most  firmly  that  we  should 
pay  for  that  war  now.  not  leave  the  bill  to  be 
picked  up  In  the  future.  And  most  assuredly 
I  am  not  In  favor  of  spending  for  Vietnam 
without  restraint  while  at  the  same  time 
cutting  back  on  essential  domestic  programs. 
There  is  no  good  excuse  for  piling  deficit 
upon  deficit  in  a  time  when  overall  the  na- 
tion Is  the  beneficiary  of  unrivaled  prosperity. 

My  determination  not  to  vote  for  the  con- 
ference report  was  based  in  some  slight 
degree  upon  the  existing  seven  per  cent  tax 
Investment  credit.  In  the  fall  of  1965  the 
Congress  was  asked  to  strike  this  law.  The 
Congress  did  repeal  it. 

Then  in  the  spring  of  1966  reinstatement 
was  requested.  It  was  reinstated.  I  am  not 
an  economist,  amateur  or  otherwise;  I  under- 
stand that  many  and  perhaps  most  econo- 
mists believe  that  the  seven  per  cent  tax 
investment  credit  dampens  rather  than  in- 
creases inflation  by  making  plants  and 
equipment  available  that  otherwise  would 
not  be  built  or  acquired,  and  that  these 
additions  to  our  Industrial  and  related  ca- 
p.icity  make  inflation  less  and  not  more 
likely.  I  am  not  entirely  sure  of  this.  In  any 
case.  I  base  my  conclusion  on  the  fact  that 
once  more  a  special  group  of  taxpayers  have 
been  singled  out  for  preferrentlal  treatment 
while  now  all  who  pay  income  taxes  will  have 
their  bills  increased  because  of  the  passage 
of  H.R.  15414. 

I  mentioned  earlier  that  several  reasons 
motivated  my  decision  not  to  vote  for  the 
conference  report. 

The  principal  one.  however.  Is  that  there 
is  coupled  to  the  tax  surcharge  a  require- 
ment for  a  $6  billion  spending  cut.  I  shall 
not  argue  against  the  principle.  If  it  is  the 
Judgment  of  the  Congress  that  expenditures 
must  not  run  at  the  rate  proposed  by  the 
administration  In  the  January  budget,  so  be 
it.  As  the  situation  now  is.  whatever  cuts  are 
not  made  by  the  Congress  in  the  appropria- 
tion bills  now  being  considered  must  be  im- 
posed by  the  administration  later  on  to 
make  up  the  difference  between  congres- 
sional appropriations  and  the  $6  billion 
figure. 

That  Is  what  I  object  to.  If  It  Is  the  will  of 
the  majority  of  Congress  to  have  cuts,  let 
Congress  make  the  cuts. 

Many  of  the  same  voices  which  support  a 
cutback  In  federal  expenditures  are  the  same 
voices   which    warn    that   our   three-branch 
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system  of  government  Is  getting  out  of  bal- 
ance at  the  expense  of  the  legislative  branch. 
Many  of  these  same  voices  now  say  that 
Congress  should  cut  what  It  can.  and  leave 
the  rest  up  to  the  President.  Mr.  President.  I 
ever  so  firmly  believe  that  this  apyproach  Is 
nothing  more  than  a  shirking  of  responsi- 
bility and  smacks  of  political  expediency.  I 
can  hear  the  howls  now  when  the  President 
cuts  a  program  which  Is  a  favorite  of  some 
particular  group.  Then  there  will  be  at- 
tempts to  restore  the  Presidential  cuts,  with 
the  explanation  that  when  we  voted  to  force 
the  President  to  evit  federal  spending  we  did 
not  mean  he  should  have  cut  this  or  that 
particular  program  Indeed.  I  forecast  that 
the  majority  of  us  will  after  the  administra- 
tion proposes  cuts  plead  desperately  that 
they  shotUd  not  be  made. 

For  an  example.  I  need  go  no  further  back 
than  the  recent  actions  of  the  House  and 
Senate  In  restoring  funds  cut  by  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  from  aid  to  federally-impacted 
school  dlstrlcu.  I  am  predicting  we  will  go 
through  the  same  exercise  next  year,  and  I 
will  again  support  that  exercise  because  I 
happen  to  differ  with  the  administration  on 
the  Importance  of  this  program  But  while  I 
differ  with  the  administration  on  this  ques- 
tion, I  cannot  blame  the  administration  for 
drawing  up  its  own  list  of  priorities  when 
Congress  refuses  to  do  so. 

If  a  balanced  budget  is  the  goal,  then  let 
us  Increase  taxes  and  reform  our  tax  poli- 
cies so  that  everyone  and  every  Industry  pays 
his  or  hers  cr  its  fair  share. 

There  is  ever  so  much  that  needs  to  be 
done  m  this  land  of  ours  and  which  can  only 
be  done  by  the  federal  government.  I  think 
the  nation  Is  able  to  pay  the  bill.  I  believe 
our  citizens  are  ^-llllng  to  pay  it.  But  all 
this  should  be  done  in  a  straightforward 
manner  and  Congress  should  not  abdicate 
Its  responsibilities. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CYRUS  VANCE 


Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  record 
of  public  service  which  has  been  written 
over  the  past  few  years  by  Cyrus  Vance 
marks  him  as  an  exceptional  man — ex- 
ceptional not  only  in  his  ability  and  skill, 
but  exceptional  in  his  willingness  to  serve 
his  Nation. 

Mr.  Vance  today  serves  as  our  No.  2 
negotiator  in  Paris — a  diplomatic  assign- 
ment which  is  trying,  indeed.  Less  than 
3  months  ago,  we  liere  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  saw  him  at  work  in  another  in- 
stance as  troubleshooter  to  the  President 
and  to  Mayor  Walter  Washington  in  an- 
other time  of  stress  and  strain. 

I,  myself,  had  the  good  fortune  2  years 
ago  to  accompany  then  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Cyrus  Vance  to  Vietnam 
and  Thailand  on  an  official  inspection 
tour  of  U.S.  forces.  I  found  him  then  to 
be  what  writer  Lloyd  Shearer  calls  him 
in  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Sun- 
day supplement  Parade  this  week,  "the 
American  version  of  a  man  for  all  sea- 
sons:" 

It  is  ironic,  as  Shearer  noted,  that  not 
many  Americans  could  tell  you  ■who  Cy 
Vance  is.  despite  the  many  instances  of 
devoted  service  he  has  rendered  to  them 
and  their  country  and  the  offices  he  has 
held.  But  that  fact,  I  am  sure,  does  not 
much  bother  Vance,  who  is  much  more 
interested  in  getting  the  job  done  than 
he  is  in  personal  aggrandizement. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Lloyd  Shearer's  article:  "Cyrus 
Vance:    The   Nation's   No.    1    Trouble- 
shooter"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cyrus  Vance:  The  Nation's  No.  1  Trouble- 
shooter 
(By  Lloyd  Shearer) 
Suggestion:  stop  three  pedestrians  in  your 
hometown  and  ask  them  this  question:  "Who 
is  Cyrus  Vance?" 

I  did  this  in  Los  Angeles  several  weeks  ago 
when  Vance's  name  was  appearing  In  the 
nation's  press  each  day.  and  his  picture  was 
being  telecast  by  the  TV  networks  each  night. 
These  are  the  answers  I  obtained.  From  a 
middle-aged  housewife:  "I  know  Mr.  Vance 
very  well.  I  shop  in  his  store.  He  runs  a  deli- 
catessen on  Fairfax  near  Beverly." 

Prom  a  telephone  repairman:  "His  name 
sure  sounds  familiar.  I  think  he's  a  poli- 
tician." 

From  a  cab  driver:  "His  name  don't  ring 
no  bell  with  me.  except  there  used  to  be  a 
goofy  guy  named  Dazzy  Vance  who  pitched 
baseball  for  the  old  Brooklyn  Dodgers.  Is 
that  the  guy  you  mean?  " 

I  repeated  the  question  in  several  other 
cities— San  Antonio.  Dallas.  Johnson  City. 
Memphis,  Chicago.  Oakland.  New  Haven,  and 
San  Diego.  The  results  were  much  the  same. 
At  a  time  when  Cyrus  Vance  was  being  pub- 
licized as  Averell  Harriman's  co-negotiator  at 
the  Paris  conference  with  the  North  Viet- 
namese, and  his  background  as  America's 
number-one  troubleshooter  was  being  deline- 
ated and  explained,  most  of  the  people 
couldn't  identify  him. 

At  51.  Cyrus  "Spider"  Vance  has  become 
chief  of  Lyndon  Johnson's  fire  department. 
In  the  past  few  years  the  President  has  dis- 
patched Vance  to  extinguish  the  emergency 
flames  in  the  hottest  of  the  hot  spots.  Tall, 
handsome,  blue-eyed  and  pacific,  lawyer 
Vance  negotiated  a  peace  among  the  war- 
ring factions  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  He 
soothed  ruffled  feelings  in  the  Greece-Turkey 
crisis  over  Cyprus  last  November,  helped  get 
the  Detroit  riots  under  control  last  July, 
tilked  the  outraged  South  Koreans  out  of 
going  to  war  against  l!ie  North  Koreans  at 
the  time  of  the  Pueblo  incident  in  February, 
diplomatically  handled  tlic  Wa.shington.  D.C., 
riots  following  the  Martin  Luther  King  as- 
sassination in  April,  and  is  at  the  moment  of 
this  writing  hard  at  work  in  Paris,  trying  to 
talk  some  sense  into  the  intransigent  North 
Vietnamese    negotiators    In    Paris. 

Surely,  such  a  fireman  should  be  better 
known  than  he  is.  Why  is  he  not? 

Originally  from  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  where 
he  was  bom  on  March  27,  1917,  to  a  father 
who  sold  Insurance  and  mother  who  Is 
remembered  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant, 
talented  women  In  the  community,  Cy  Vance 
is  basically  a  shy,  privacy-loving  man  who 
has  never  cherished  political  office  or  de- 
veloped the  charisma  frequently  necessary 
to  achieve  It.  The  charm  he  has  for  women 
and  the  friendship  he  generates  for  men 
seem  Innate  rather  than  acquired  character- 
istics. 

STRONG     AND     SYMPATHETIC 

A  Classmate  who  once  played  with  him  on 
the  "Vale  University  hockey  team,  says.  "Cy 
is  by  nature  a  modest,  unassuming  guy.  He  Is 
polite  not  political,  strong  yet  sympathetic. 
Just  see  how  snugly  he  fits  In  with  Averell 
Harriman  in  Paris.  Technically  Cy  and  Har- 
riman  are  both  President  Johnson's  personal 
representatives  and  therefore  equal,  but  Cy 
naturally  defers  to  Harriman  who  after  all 
is  7G  rmd  has  been  in  government  since  1933. 

"He  lets  Harriman  take  all  the  the  leads, 
do  most  of  the  talking,  set  the  style  and 
set  the  pace.  He  plays  the  role  of  the  disciple 
learning  from  the  doyen  without  appearing 
cloying  or  svcophantic.  Yet  I  predict  if  the 
negotiations' ever  bear  fruit  that  Cy  v.'ill  have 
contributed  the  lion's  share,  because  after 
all  he  Is  a  trained  lawyer  and  Harriman  is 
not. 

"Cy's  great  advantage."  his  clasmate  (Yale. 
•39)     points    out.    'Is    that    he    has    never 


hungered  for  fame  or  recognition.  Just  solid 
achievement.  Because  of  that  he  is  more 
secure  than  most  men." 

Vance,  who  retired  from  the  Defense  De- 
partment last  summer  to  his  old-line  New 
York  law  firm  of  Simpson,  Thacher,  and 
Bartlett.  has  been  known  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  for  the  last  seven  years  as  "a  loner  of 
sorts."  as  a  man  who  eschewed  the  gossip  of 
the  cocktail  party  circuit  In  favor  of  the  com- 
forts and  companionship  provided  by  his 
wife,  the  former  Grace  Sloane  (her  father, 
John,  was  a  partner  In  the  W.  &  J.  Sloane 
home  funlshlngs  company)  and  their  live 
children. 

•  Neitiier  Cy  Vance  nor  Gay  (which  Is 
what  almost  everyone  calls  Mrs.  Vance)  ever 
believed  In  Hshbowl-Uving  or  playing  the 
social  game  down  here."  confirms  one  female 
capital  columnist.  "Even  when  Gay  took 
over  the  Widening  Horizons  program  from 
Margie  McNamara— that's  a  program  for 
under-prlvtleged  teenagers— she  managed 
pretty  well  to  stay  out  of  the  public  press. 
None  of  the  Vances  believe  in  self-advertis- 
ing or  publicity. 

"Cy  is  just  one  of  tho.se  rare  birds  in  gov- 
enment  service  who.  never  came  down  with 
Potomac  fever.  I  guess  he  just  doesn't  take 
enough  vitamins.  He  simply  doesn't  want  to 
become  President  of  the  U.S.  Maybe  that's 
wh;iT  :i  bad  l)ack  does  for  you." 

BOUT     WITH     SIRCEONS 

In  1962  when  Vance  was  appointed  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  he  ruptured  a  spinal  disc 
one  afternoon  while  rising  from  his  desk 
chair.  The  surgeons  removed  it.  Four  years 
later,  however,  he  tore  a  cartilage  in  his  right 
knee  and  for  a  while  hobbled  about  on 
crutches.  Subsequently  the  undue  pressure 
and  imbalance  on  his  spinal  column  caused 
another  disc  to  rupture,  and  he  was  scheduled 
for  additional  surgery  when  President  John- 
son phoned  and  asked  if  he  wouldn't  fly  to 
Detroit  immediately.  This  was  last  summer 
when  the  riots  had  erupted  there,  and  John- 
son wanted  an  accurate  and  judicious  survey 
of  the  situation  before  he  ordered  the  troops 
in. 

Anyone  who'lias  suffered  the  di.sc  .syndrome 
knows  how  acutely  painful  it  can  be.  how 
so  simple  an  exercise  as  walking  becomes 
almost  impossible  without  wearing  a  tightly- 
fitted  back  brace,  but  Vance  agreed  to  go  pro- 
viding he  could  take  his  wife  along.  Unable 
to  bend  down,  he  needed  her  to  tie  his  shoe 
laces. 

"It  v.as  primarily  for  that  purpose."  .-^he 
discloses,  "that  I  went  with  him.  Cy  could 
slip  into  his  shoes  without  bending,  but  he 
couldn't  bend  down  to  tie  the  laces.  Unfortu- 
nately for  me  he's  now  improved  to  the  point 
where  he  can.  Otherwise  he  might  have  taken 
me  to  Paris  as  his  official  shoe  lace-tier." 

Last  year  when  President  Johnson  decided 
to  replace  Robert  McNamara  as  his  .Secretary 
of  Defense — McNamara  had  become  too  much 
of  a  dove  in  opposition  to  Dean  Rusk  and 
Walt  Rostow — he  offered  McNamaras  job  to 
Vance.  Troubleshooter  Vance.  McNamara's 
deputy  for  vears,  turned  it  down  because  of 
his  bad  back  whereupon  Johnson  pressured 
Clark  Clifford  into  taking  the  position. 

Vance,  who  is  a  conservative  Democrat — 
his  cousin.  John  W.  Davis  ran  unsuccessfully 
for  the  presidency  in  1924  with  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  as  his  running  mate— lias  irom 
time  to  time  been  hushed  about  in  Dcnio- 
craUc  Party  circles  as  possible  presidenti.'l 
timber,  but  he  shows  no  cvidenre  c,f  ever 
having  been  infected  with  the  political  virus. 
"I  don't  want  to  sound  corny."  declares 
White  House  Press  Secretary  George  Chris- 
tian, "but  the  only  thing  Cy  Vance  Is  running 
for  Is  the  United  States  of  America.  I  don't 
believe  I've  ever  met  a  finer,  more  balanced 
fellow.  Hes  got  more  common  sense  on  more 
touchy  subjects  than  any  man  I"ve  ever  seen. 
He  can  handle  anything  from  a  riot  to  tlie 
most  delicate  kind  of  diplomacy,  and  that"s 
why  the  Prtsldent  calls  upon  him.  He  Is  this 
coumry"s  numi^er-one  troubleshooter  in  all 
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respects,  and  the  President's  faith  In  him  Is 
complete.  Cy  Is  the  kind  of  fellow  who  Jus- 
tifies It." 

Vance  Is  also  that  rare  man  In  high  places 
who  inspires  a  unanimity  of  praise.  It  Is 
well-nigh  impossible  to  find  a  member  of 
the  New  York  bar  who  has  dealt  with  him  or 
anyone  In  Washington.  DC.  who  has  worked 
with  him,  who  will  criticize  him  adversely. 
All  Judgments  of  his  personality  and  per- 
formance approach  hyperbole. 

Listen,  for  example,  to  Robert  McNamara. 
a  shrewd  perspicacious  Judge  of  people  who 
Introduced  a  whole  flock  of  so-called  "whiz 
kids"  into  the  Pentagon  reorganization  In 
1061. 

•What  Cy  Vance  has."  he  asserts.  "Is  in- 
tegrity, honesty,  a  quiet,  steadfast  courage 
of  his  convictions.  He  also  has  a  warm,  won- 
derful way  of  dealing  with  people,  of  draw- 
ing from  them  their  utmost  support  and  con- 
tribution to  a  common  effort.  He  has  a  strong 
peraonallty  but  It  Is  never  abrasive.  It  ex- 
presses Itself  In  terms  which  other  people 
find  acceptable. 

"Tht'  combination  of  qualities,  of  honesty 
and  Integrity  Is  fundamentally  Important  in 
negotiating.  The  other  side  must  have  con- 
fidence la  you.  and  Cy  has  the  sort  of  Integrity 
wtUch  buUds  confidence.  He  knows  how  to 
examine  problems  from  the  other  person's 
point  of  view,  but  still  because  of  his  per- 
suasiveness he  can  ultimately  achieve  an 
agreement  which  others  might  not.  I  think 
that  Vance  and  Harrtman  make  the  Ideal, 
the  perfect.  negoUatlng  team.  We're  lucky  in 
having  them." 

COMPLETE    INTECarrT 

Adam  Tarmollnsky.  now  a  Harvard  law 
professor  but  formerly  a  special  assistant  In 
the  Defense  Department,  says.  "The  noun 
which  comes  quickest  to  mind  when  you 
mention  the  name.  Vance.  Is  Integrity,  com- 
plete integrity.  Vance  Is  a  man  with  a  One 
sense  of  the  limits  of  the  possible.  He  has 
extraordinary  Judgment  of  what  can  be  done 
and  how  to  get  It  accomplished. 

"He's  an  excellent  negotiator,  because  he 
has  perception,  persistence,  and  tolerance. 
He  Is  not  going  to  give  anything  away  to 
the  North  Vietnamese  merely  because  they 
filibuster  or  try  to  wear  him  down  or  threaten 
to  walk  out  or  do  walk  out." 

A  White  House  Insider  adds  that  Vance 
Is  a  man  who  never  loses  his  cool,  never 
communicates  panic  to  a  situation.  Instead 
lends  to  it  an  air  of  calm  and  reason.  He  also 
sees  to  it  that  his  adversary  never  loses  face. 

"I  remember."  this  source  recalls,  "when 
the  President  sent  Cy  to  Korea  this  past  Feb- 
ruary. KUn  n  Sung's  commandos  from  North 
Korea  had  invaded  Seoul  to  assassinate  Pres- 
ident Park,  and  South  Korea  was  determined 
to  go  to  war  against  North  Korea  or  at  least 
to  mount  a  retaliatory  attack.  North  Korea 
has  a  mutual  aid  treaty  with  Soviet  Russia 
which  calls  for  the  Soviets  to  come  to  their 
aid  In  the  event  of  war.  We  have  an  under- 
standing with  South  Korea.  It  was  a  powder 
keg  situation  which  coiild  have  blown  into 
World  War  UI. 

"Cy  flew  to  Korea,  spoke  to  President  Park, 
assured  him  that  we  would  not  let  him  down. 
He  explained  that  President  Johnson  would 
ask  Congress  for  $100  million  in  extra  mili- 
tary assistance  for  the  ROKS  (Republic  of 
Korea's  army).  He  Invited  Park  to  discuss 
bis  troubles  face  to  face  with  the  President. 
In  his  own  sincere  way  he  put  out  the  flre. 

"IX  the  Paris  conference  with  the  North 
Vietnamese  lasts — who  knows  If  It  will  and 
for  how  long — Cy  Vance  will  be  the  man  who 
commutes  between  Paris  and  Washington  to 
brief  President  Johnson  from  time  to  time. 
He's  the  best  traveling  firemen  we've  got." 

Friends  and  relatives  who  know  Vance 
well  enough  to  explain  him.  believe  that  he 
owes  much  of  his  winning  personality  and 
overriding  sense  of  duty  to  his  mother,  the 
late  Amy  Roberts  Vance. 

"She  was  really  something,"  a  member  of 


the  family  explains,  "a  churchgoer,  a  cJvlc- 
mlnded  activist  who  organized  the  first  sym- 
phony concerts  In  Clarksburg,  an  organiza- 
tion called  the  League  of  Service.  She  was 
chairman  of  the  llljrary  and  pretty  nearly 
everj'thlng  else.  She  was  a  wonderful  woman 
who  was  determined  to  leave  Clarksburg  a 
better  place  than  she  found  It.  and  she  did. 

"Her  husband  died  of  pneumonia  when  Cy 
was  5  and  his  brother  John  8.  And  all  you 
have  to  do  to  see  what  a  .great  Job  she  did 
Is  to  look  at  Cyrus  and  Johin.  Both  are  prom- 
inent lawyers,  John  in  Charleston  and  Cyrus 
In  New  York.  She  Inspired  people  to  serve 
their  communities,  and  she  Inspired  her  son 
by  example." 

As  a  boy  Cy  Vance  was  sent  off  to  Kent 
School  In  Connecticut  where  he  played  foot- 
ball and  hockey,  was  elected  senior  prefect 
of  the  student  body.  "He  was  all  legs  and 
arms  on  the  Ice  rink."  one  schoolmate  fondly 
remembers,  "which  Is  why  we  began  calling 
him  "spider"." 

Prom  Kent,  young  Vance  moved  a  stone's 
throw  over  to  Yale  where  he  quickly  became 
a  member  of  the  undergraduate  establish- 
ment along  with  McGeorge  Bundy.  Sargent 
Shriver.  and  several  others  who  later  were  to 
serve  the  Kennedy  Administration.  At  Yale 
Vance  played  varsity  hockey,  made  Scroll 
and  Key.  won  his  B  A.  In  economics.  In  1939 
he  entered  Yale  Law  School  and  after  grad- 
uating with  honors,  enlisted  In  the  Navy. 
Assigned  to  destroyer  duty  he  saw  action  in 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  took  part  in  opera- 
tions at  Bougainville.  Tarawa,  Salpan  and 
Guam. 

When  finally  he  was  discharged  in  1946  at 
age  "29  he  decided  that  he  had  best  start 
working  for  a  living.  First  he  obtained  a  Job 
:is  assistant  to  the  president  of  The  Mead 
Corporation,  manufacturer  of  paper  prod- 
ucts. But  after  a  year  left  to  marry  Grace 
Sloane  and  Join  the  New  York  City  law  firm 
of  Simpson.  Thacher,  and  Bartlett.  where  he 
is  now  a  senior  partner. 

It  was  while  he  was  specializing  In  civil 
litigation  that  Vance  also  began  serving  in 
various  government  positions,  working  as 
special  counsel  to  several  Senate  investigat- 
ing subcommittees.  In  1961  Bob  McNamara 
prevailed  upon  him  to  enter  the  Defense 
Department  as  General  Counsel  and  help  re- 
organize the  Jungle  which  by  then  the  Penta- 
gon had  become. 

A  year  later  McNamara  helped  make  him 
Secretary  of  the  Army  and  subsequently  his 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  grooming  him 
as  his  successor. 

There  U  little  doubt  that  McNamara  has 
Influenced  Vance  more  than  any  other  In- 
dividual In  government.  "When  Vance  first 
came  to  Washington,"  says  an  intimate,  ""he 
was  essentially  the  man  In  the  Brooks  Broth- 
ers suit,  a  conservative  member  of  the  Eastern 
establishment.  McNamara  broadened  his  hor- 
izons, broadened  his  perspective  and  philos- 
ophy Both  men  have  gained  considerably 
from  their  friendship,  and  It's  no  secret  that 
McNamara  expected  Cy  to  Inherit  his  Job 
one  day." 

BACK  "ro   LAW   PRACTIO 

Lost  July,  however,  having  rapidly  depleted 
has  savings  via  eight  yean  of  government 
service,  faced  with  the  mounting  educational 
expense  of  sending  his  five  children  to  Van- 
derbllt,  Mt.  Holyoke.  Foxcroft.  Westover  and 
Buckley.  Vance  decided  to  move  back  to  New 
York  .-vnd  resume  his  more  remunerative  law 
practice.  Thus,  when  Johnson  offered  him  the 
McNamara  berth,  he  turned  It  down  on  the 
two  grounds  of  finance  and  health. 

Vance  Is  constitutionally  unable  however 
to  resist  any  pleas  for  emergency  duty  from 
the  Lyndon  Johnson  flre  department. 

"He  has  always."  declares  the  President, 
"placed  his  country  before  himself.  When- 
ever I  have  called  him  to  serve  since  he  left 
the  Department  of  Defense,  he  had  served 
the  U.S.  with  remarkable  skill.  He  Is  a  man 
of  energy,  uncompromising  intellect  and  re- 
markable  wisdom.   I  can   think  of  no  man 


better  qualified  to  represent  effectively  and 
fairly  this  nation's  Interest  In  any  negotia- 
tions either  at  home  or  abroad." 

In  a  sentence  Cjtus  Roberts  Vance  Is  the 
American  version  of  a  man  for  all  seasons. 


ARE  HUMAN  RIGHTS  ESSENTIAL? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  I  pose  in  the  title  of  my  re- 
marks is  not  rhetorical.  There  exists  both 
a  philosophical  and  practical  contro- 
versy as  to  whether  the  rights  of  man 
are  essential.  The  history  of  mankind 
would  seem  to  be  a  continual  resolution 
of  that  question  in  the  negative.  Wave 
after  wave  of  murder,  terror,  and  mass 
exploitation  stand  as  landmarks  on  the 
road  of  man  through  time. 

I  do  not  wish  to  discourse  on  the  meta- 
physics and  ethics  of  what  is  essential 
and  what  is  accidental  in  man  but  I  do 
think  appropriate  some  reflection  on  the 
fact  that  all  men,  truly  worthy  of  the 
name,  acknowledge  certain  rights  of  men 
as  inalienable — or  essential — due  a  man 
by  the  very  fact  of  being  a  man. 

Surely.  Mr.  President,  civilized  men 
recognize  that  we  all  should  be  free  from 
murder,  torture,  maiming  and  exploita- 
tion of  the  body.  And  to  this  should  also 
be  added  freedom  from  exploitation  of 
the  soul,  and  mind  and  spirit  of  man. 
The  rights  of  being  protected  from  these 
horrors  are  indeed  essential  to  the  veiT 
nature  of  us  all.  They  inhere  in  each  of 
us  and  cannot  be  taken  from  us  except 
through  some  form  of  unnatural  depriva- 
tion. 

Therefore,  these  rights  are  essential  to 
the  happiness  of  each  individual.  But 
they  are  also  essential  in  another  way. 
Respect  for  these  rights  is  essential  to 
preserving  the  peace  and  ultimately  pre- 
serving and  perfecting  our  civilization. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  observed  in  the 
last  few  years  how  essential  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  civU  peace  is  respect  for 
the  rights  of  others  under  the  rule  of 
law.  We  have  seen  what  forgetting  the 
rights  of  others  has  brought  this  country 
and  indeed  the  whole  world.  Disrespect 
for  the  rights  of  others  can  only  result 
in  disorder,  conflict  and  reversion  to 
brutal  and  atavistic  behavior. 

Surely,  this  century  alone  has  pre- 
sented us  with  enough  horror  and  vio- 
lence and  shame  to  move  us  to  seeking 
peace  and  understanding  based  on  re- 
spect for  the  rights  of  others. 

Mr.  President,  respect  for  the  rights  of 
others  is  not  the  plea  of  the  evangelist 
or  the  wild-eyed  idealist;  it  is  the  de- 
mand of  all  right  thinking  men— men 
who  not  onli'  realize  the  essential  nature 
of  these  rights  of  men  but  have  also 
learned  from  history  that  disaster  fol- 
lows their  violation. 

We  have,  in  the  Senate,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  declare  imequivocally  for  these 
rights.  We  have  pending  before  us  the 
various  human  rights  conventions  to 
which  this  country  is  already  signatory. 
We  must  ratify  these  conventions  as 
much  from  motivations  of  idealism  as 
from  i-ealistic  appraisals  of  what  will  be- 
fall mankind  if  these  rights  are  not 
respected  and  acknowledged  by  all  men 
as  truly  essential. 

Ratification  by  the  Senate  is  a  .step 
in  that  direction  which  we  cannot  afford 
not  to  take.  Human  rights  are  essential. 
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A  PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  THE 
1968  HIGHWAY  ACT  WITH  REFER- 
ENCE TO  CONSERVATION  FUR- 
POSES 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Presdent,  I  rise 
to  alert  the  Senate  to  an  anticonserva- 
tion  amendment  to  the  1968  Highway 
Act,  now  pending  before  the  House  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee. 

Congress  in  1966  created  the  Cabinet- 
level  Department  of  Transportation  to 
cope  with  an  impending  national  trans- 
portation crisis  precipitated  by  sprawl- 
ing urban  congestion,  and  a  proliferation 
of  uncoordinated  local.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral transportation  programs.  Tlie  De- 
partment of  Transportation  Act— Public 
Law  89-670 — clearly  reflects  a  congres- 
sional intention  that  new  techniques  be 
appUed  in  the  everyday  administration 
of  transportation  systems,  programs, 
and  projects  in  which  there  is  a  Federal 
investment. 

In  establishing  this  executive  Depart- 
ment, Congress  expressed  a  national 
policy  to  preserve  and  enhance  the 
beauty  of  the  countryside,  public  parks, 
recreation  lands,  wildlife  and  waterfowl 
refuges,  and  historic  sites  in  sections 
2(b)  (2)  and  4(f)  of  the  act.  In  the  dec- 
laration of  purpose  section  of  the  act, 
section  2(b)(2)    provides  as  follows: 

It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  national 
policy  that  special  efforts  should  be  made 
to  preserve  the  natural  beauty  of  the  coun- 
tryside and  public  park  and  recreation  lands, 
wildlife  and  waterfowl  refuge,  and  historic 
Bites. 

In  section  4(f)  of  the  act.  Congress 
implemented  the  earlier  declaration  of 
national  policy  as  follows: 

After  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  shall  not  approve  any  program  or 
project  which  requires  the  use  of  any  land 
from  a  public  park,  recreation  area,  wild- 
life and  waterfowl  refuge,  or  historic  site 
unless  (1)  there  is  no  feasible  and  prudent 
alternative  to  the  use  of  such  land,  and  (2) 
such  program  includes  all  possible  planning 
to  minimize  harm  to  such  park,  recreational 
area,  wUdllfe  and  waterfowl  refuge,  or  his- 
toric Bite  resulting  from  such  iise.  (em- 
phasis added ) 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee  will  report  H.R. 
17134,  the  Federal- Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1968,  sometime  later  this  week.  This  bill, 
as  it  will  reach  the  floor  of  the  House, 
contains  a  provision  which,  if  enacted, 
will  have  the  effect  of  severely  weakening 
section  4(f)  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation Act. 

Section  17  of  the  new  Highway  Act 
would  amend  section  4(f)  by  striking  out 
the  language: 

(1)  there  is  no  feasible  and  prudent  alter- 
native to  the  use  of  such  land — 

And  rephrasing  subsection  (2)  of  4(f) 
as  follows: 

Such  program  or  project  includes  all  pos- 
sible planning,  including  the  consideration 
of  alternatives  to  the  use  of  such  land,  to 
minimize  any  harm  to  such  park,  recrea- 
tional area,  wildlife  and  waterfowl  refuge,  or 
historic  site  resulting  from  such  use.  (sub- 
stituted language  given  emphasis) 

It  is  fairly  obvious.  I  think,  that  this 
modiflcatlon  will  hamstring  both  sec- 
tion 4(f)  and  the  congressional  intent 
embodied  in  the  purpose  section  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  Act. 


I  think  It  Is  important  to  stress  that 
Congress  intended  sections  2(b)(2)  and 
4(f)  to  apply  not  only  to  roads  and  high- 
ways, but  also  to  other  forms  of  trans- 
portation. In  his  letter  to  me  of  May  23, 
1967,  Secretary  of  Tiansportation  Alan 
Boyd  stated  that — 

It  la  fully  recognized  that  lands  dedicated 
for  conservation  purposes  may  be  affected  by 
all  modes  of  transportation,  and  I  agree  that 
the  provisions  to  which  you  refer  (sections 
2(b)(2)  and  4(f)  embrace  all  of  the  trans- 
portation programs  coming  within  the  De- 
partment's responsibilities. 

Other  committees  of  the  Congress  and 
all  Members  of  the  Congress  should  be 
alert  to  the  far-reaching  implications  of 
the  amendment  in  the  pending  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act.  The  adverse  effects  of 
this  amendment  would  be  felt  beyond 
just  the  highway  program. 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation  has 
the  responsibility,  in  consultation  with 
the  States  and  the  Secretaries  of  In- 
terior, Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
and  Agriculture,  to  develop  the  regula- 
tions, policies,  and  procedures  to  imple- 
ment sections  2(b)  (2)  and  4(f ) .  At  pres- 
ent, the  affected  Federal  agencies  within 
the  Department  of  Transportation  are 
preparing  standardized  procedures  to 
implement  these  sections.  On  May  10  of 
this  year,  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration published  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister its  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking 
and  a  draft  of  the  proposed  rules  asking 
for  comment  from  interested  parties.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  this  no- 
tice and  draft  in  the  Record  at  the  end 
of  my  remarks. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads  and  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  will  also  publish  soon  for  com- 
ment their  proposed  rules  and  regula- 
tions implementing  sections  2(b)  < 2)  and 
4(f).  In  my  judgment,  it  would  be  in- 
appropriate,     indeed      ill-advised,      to 
tamper  with  the  language  of  4(f)   at  a 
time  when  the  newly  established  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  agencies 
within  the  Department  are  drafting  pro- 
cedures to  assure  meeting  the  test  estab- 
lished by  the  Congress  In  determining 
what  constitutes  a  "feasible  and  prudent 
alternative"  to  the  use  of  public  park- 
lands  for  transportation  systems  and  "all 
possible  planning  to  minimize  harm"  to 
such  lands.  Moreover,  there  has  been  no 
showing  that  section  4(f)  has  placed  an 
unreasonable  burden  on  the  construc- 
tion of  new  systems. 

Mr.  Piesident,  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs,  I  have  a  particular  respon- 
sibility for  the  conservation  and  protec- 
tion of  public  lands.  As  floor  manager  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation  Act, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  conferees,  and 
sponsor  of  the  amendments  which  added 
sections  2(b)(2)  and  4(f)  to  the  act,  I 
have  some  familarity  with  the  intent  of 
Congress  in  adopting  these  provisions 
less  than  2  years  ago.  In  so  doing.  Con- 
gress expressed  its  clear  intent  that  fu- 
ture transportation  systems  be  so  de- 
signed and  constructed  that  areas  which 
have  been  dedicated  to  conservation  pur- 
poses will  be  protected. 

It  is  my  strong  hope  that  in  consider- 
ing the  Federal- Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968, 
Congress  wUl  see  fit  to  delete  the  pro- 


posed amendment  to  section  4(f),  an 
amendment  which  clearly  contravenes 
the  previously  expressed  intent  of  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  inserted  into  the  Rec- 
ord a  telegram  I  received  from  Vice  Pies- 
ident Hubert  Humphrey,  Chairman  of 
the  President's  Council  on  Recreation 
and  Natural  Beauty,  and  Laurance  S. 
Rockefeller.  Chairman  of  the  Citizens' 
Advisory  Committee  to  the  President  on 
Recreation  and  Natural  Beauty,  urging 
the  rejection  of  the  proposed  amendment 
to  section  4(f>. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  notice 
and  telegram  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


1 14  CFR,  part  17:  Docket  No.  — .  Notice 
68-     I 
Department    op    Transportation.     Federal 
Aviation    Administration    Projects    Af- 
fecting I'uBLic  Parks,  Recreational  Areas. 
Wildlife     Refuges,     or     Historic     Sites: 
Notice  of  Proposed  Rulemaking 
'Hie    Federal    Aviation    Administration    Is 
considering  the  Issue  of  a  regulation  Imple- 
menting, vrtth  respect  to  proJecU  and  pro- 
grams requiring  the  approval  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration,  sections  2(a),  2(b) 
(2)  and  4(f)  of  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation  Act    (49   U.S.C.    1651(a)    and    (b)(2), 
and  1653(f)). 

Section  2(a)  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation Act  declares  that  the  public  In- 
terest requires  "the  development  of  national 
transportation  policies  and  programs  con- 
ducive to  the  provision  of  fast,  safe,  efficient 
and  convenient  transportation  at  the  lowest 
cost  consistent  therewith  and  with  other  na- 
tional objectives.  Including  the  efficient  uti- 
lization and  conservation  of  the  Nation's 
resources". 

Section  2(b)(2)  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  Act  declares  It  "to  be  tlie 
national  policy  that  special  effort  shall  be 
made  to  preserve  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
countryside  and  public  park  and  recreation 
lands,  wildlife  and  waterfowl  refuges,  and 
historic  sites". 

Section  4(f)  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation Act  states  that  no  program  or  proj- 
ect that  requires  the  use  of  any  land  from  a 
public  park,  recreation  area,  wildlife  and 
waterfowl  refuge,  or  historic  site  may  be 
approved  unless  there  Is  no  feasible  and  pru- 
dent alternative  and  the  program  or  project 
includes  all  possible  planning  to  minimize 
harm  to  the  park,  area,  refuge,  or  site  in- 
volved. 

Interested  persons  are  Invited  to  partici- 
pate in  the  making  of  the  proposed  rule  by 
submitting  such  written  data,  views,  or 
arguments  as  they  may  desire.  Communica- 
tions should  identify  the  regulatory  docket 
or  notice  number  and  be  submitted  in  dup- 
licate to  the  Office  of  the  General  Counsel. 
Federal  Aviation  Administration.  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  Attention:  Rules 
Docket  GC-24.  800  Independence  Avenue. 
S.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20590.  All  communi- 
cations   received    on    or    before    . 

will  be  considered  by  the  Administrator  be- 
fore taking  action  on  the  proposed  rule.  The 
proposal  contained  In  this  notice  may  be 
changed  In  the  light  of  comments  received. 
All  comments  submitted  will  be  avaUablc, 
both  before  and  after  the  closing  date  for 
comments,  in  the  Rules  Docket  for  exam- 
ination by  interested  persons. 

The  proposed  procedures  and  standards 
would  apply  In  cases  where  action  subject 
to  section  4(f)  is  required  on  requests  lor 
approval  submitted  by  persons  outside  the 
FAA  such  as  an  application  for  a  grant 
under  the  Federal-aid  Airport  Program. 
However,  the  Administrator  would  also  use 
the  proposed  standards  In  making  internal 
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decisions  on  matters,  such  as  the  construc- 
tion of  an  PAA  facility,  that  involve  the  ap- 
plication of  section  4(f). 

The  proposed  rules  would  be  placed  In  a 
new  Part  17  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Regula- 
tions and  would  apply.  In  addition  to  any 
other  requirement*  or  rules  applicable.  In 
those  Instances  In  which  a  new  program  or 
project,  or  a  change  in  an  existing  program 
or  project.  Is  proposed  that  involves  subject 
matter  covered  by  section  4(f).  Thus,  the 
requirements  of  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  under  section  3(c) 
Federal  Airport  Act  (49  U  S  C.  U02(c)  ) 
with  respect  to  the  need  for  airports  at  na- 
tional parks;  of  section  106  of  the  "Act  to 
establish  a  program  for  the  preservation  of 
additional  historic  properties'  ( 16  U  S  C. 
470f):  of  J  204  of  the  Demonstration  Cities 
and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  (43 
use  8  3334);  and  generally  of  Part  151  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Regulations  with  re- 
spect to  the  Pederal-ald  Airport  Program; 
would  not  be  superseded. 

This  rule-making  action  is  proposed  under 
the  authority  of  section  313(a»  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49  U  S  C  1354(a)  i . 
the  Federil  Airport  Act  (49  USC  1101  et 
seq  ).  sections  2ia).  2(b)  (2).  4(f).  and  9(e) 
( I )  of  Ut«  Department  of  Transportation  Act 
(49  US.O.  1651(a)  and  (b)  (2).  1633(f).  and 
16o7ieMl).  and  5  —  of  the  Regulations  of 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
(14  CFR        ) 

In  consideration  of  the  foregoing.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  amend  Title  14.  Chapter  1.  of  the 
Co«le  of  Federal  Regulations  by  adding  the 
following  new  Part  17. 

Adminiatrator. 
Issued  m  Washington.  DC   on  — . 

TITLE   14~  AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE 
CH.^PTra    I  -  PcDEHAL    Aviation    Administra- 
tion.   DEPARTMENT   OF   TllANSPO«TATION 
SCBCIUPTER    B       paOCCDURAL    RUUTS 

Part  n — Projects  ejecting  public  parka,  rec- 
reational aieo-i.  tCiiUii/e  re/uges.  or  hiatoric 
aites 

Contents 
Section 

17  1     AppllcAblllty. 
173     Definitions. 
17  5     Coorc'  nation  required. 
17.7     Requcots  for  approval. 
17  9     Public  heartngs. 

17  U  Approval  of  projects;  minimizing  harm. 
Part  17— Projects  affecting  pubhc  parka,  rec- 
reational areas,  wtldli/e  refugea.  or  hiatoric 
at  tea 
f  17  1     Applicability. 

This  Part  applies  to  any  request  for  ap- 
proval by  the  Admiiilstrator  of  a  program  or 
project  that  requires  the  use  of  any  public 
park,  recreational  area,  wildlife  and  water- 
fowl refuge,  or  historic  site,  T:iese  approvals 
Include — 

( 1 )  Certification  and  recommendation 
under  1308(a)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
(49  US.C.  1349(3  1  i: 

i2i  Grants  Federal  aid  for  airporte  under 
the  Federal  Airport  Act  (49  US.C.  UOl. 
et  s''q.i  and  Pan  151  of  this  chapter: 

(3)  Requests  from  the  Admlnlstr.itor  to 
the  head  of  another  Department  or  agency 
for  conveyance  of  a  property  interest  to  a 
public  agency  under  i  16  of  the  Federal  Air- 
port Act  (49  U.S.C.  1115)  and  Port  153  ol  this 
chapter:  and 

•  4)   Approvals  of   convcy^vnces   of  surplus 
real  property  under  }  13(g)    of  the  Surplus 
Property  Act  of  1944.  as  amended  (50  U  SO. 
App.  1822(g)  ). 
I  17  3     Definitions. 
As  used  in  this  Part — 
(a)   "Public  park"  includes — 

( 1 )  Land  dedicated  or  reserved  for  public 
park  or  urban  open  space  purposes; 

(2)  Privately  owned  land  planned  for  park 
or  open  space  purposes  as  shown  in  an  otllclul 
comprehensive   master   park   or   open   space 


program  or  plan  developed  by  a  government 
body  or  agency: 

( 3 )  A  publicly  developed  or  planned  reser- 
voir; 

(4)  Land  having  outstanding  natural  park 
values,  owned  by  a  nonprofit  organization, 
and  devoted  to  public  use.  Including  the  pres- 
ervation of  those  values  for  scientific  or  edu- 
cational purposes:  and 

( 5 )  Any  area  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  as  eligible  for  Inclusion  In  the 
National  Registry  of  Natural  Landmarks. 

(b)   "Recreational  area"  Includes — 
f  ( 1 )    Any    land    dedicated    or    reserved    for 
public  recreational  purposes,  whether  admin- 
istered by  a  public  agency  or  managed  by  a 
private  enterprise: 

(2)  Any  recreational  aren  Identified  in  a 
comprehensive  plan  developed  by  a  State 
under  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act  (16  use.  ii  460d,  4601-4  to  4601-11  and 
23  use  and  23  U.S  C  120.  note)  or  as  shown 
m  a  comprehensive  master  recreation  plan 
developed  by  a  goveriunental  agency  or  body 
such  as  a  county,  recreation  district,  or 
Federal  or  State  agency,  and 

(3)  Any  publicly  developed  or  planned 
reser\-olr. 

(C)  "Historic  site"  Includes  any  historic 
property,  such  as  a  district,  site,  building, 
structure,  or  object,  significant  In  American 
history,  architecture,  archeology,  or  culture — 

(1)  Listed  In  the  National  Register  com- 
piled and  maintained  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  pursuant  to  16  US.C    470a: 

(2)  Determined  by  the  State  Liaison  Offi- 
cer with  Historic  Properties  Preservation  Act 
responsibilities,  after  consultation  with  the 
Keeper  of  the  National  Register,  to  meet  the 
NaUonal  Register  criteria  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  thus  likely 
to  be  entered  on  the  National  Register  after 
the  State  submits  Its  results  of  the  state- 
wide comprehensive  historic  properties  sur- 
vey: or 

(3)  Meeting  the  eligibility  requirements 
for  historical  preseri  atlon  granu  by  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment pursuant  to  16  US.C.  5  470b-l  and  42 
U.S.C.  :;  1500d-l  and  e. 

(d)  "Wildlife"  includes  fish,  shellfish,  and 
Crustacea  that  are  resident  in  and  anadro- 
mous  to  inland  and  coastal  waters,  as  well  as 
waterfowl  and  other  wildlife. 

( e )  "Wildlife  refuge"  Includes— 

( 1 )  Any  area  officially  designated  as  a  wild- 
life sanctuary:  imd 

(2)  Any  area  otherwise  acquired  or  con- 
trolled or  scheduled  for  acquisition  or  con- 
trol, and  areas  recognized  as  necessary  for 
the  protection,  study,  production,  or  conser- 
vation of  wildlife  by  national.  State,  or  local 
wildlife  authorities,  such  as  a  stream,  lake, 
forest,  or  coastal  area  that  Is  the  natural 
habitat  of  wildlife. 

(f )  "Publicly  developed  and  planned  reser- 
voirs" Include  existing  water  Impoundment 
projects  as  well  as  planned  projecu.  that 
have  been  officially  authorized,  that  serve  a 
park,  recreational,  or  wildlife  function.  Fed- 
eral agencies  with  reservoir  development  ac- 
tivities Include  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior;  Corps  of 
Engineers,  U.S.  Army;  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice, U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture;  and  In- 
dependent agencies  such  as  the  Federal  Pow- 
er Conunlssion.  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 
Delaware  River  Basin  Commission,  and  the 
Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corpo- 
ration. 

5  17.5     Coordination  required. 

Each  person  considering  the  establishment 
of  a  program  or  project  subject  to  this  Part, 
must,  as  early  In  the  planning  stages  as 
practicable,  solicit  the  views  of  each  Federal. 
State,  and  local  resource,  recreation,  and 
planning  agency  whose  functions,  interests, 
or  responsibilities  can  reasonably  be  antici- 
pated to  be  affected  by  that  program  or  proj- 
ect. The  Information  furnished  each  agency 
for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  Its  views  must 
be  as  complete  as  possible  to  ensure  a  mean- 


ingful evaluation  of  the  program  or  project 

by  that  agency. 

I  17.7     Requests  for  approval. 

(a)  Eiich  request  for  approval  of  a  pro- 
gram or  project  subject  to  this  Part  must 
Include  the  following  material: 

(1)  A  description  of  the  program  or  proj- 
ect. Including  the  alternatives  which  were 
considered,  an  analysis  of  the  altcrii.itlves 
(Including  the  estimated  costs  of  such  .il- 
ternatlves) .  and  the  reasons  why  the  alterii.i- 
tlves  are  not  considered  to  be  feasible  in.-l 
prudent. 

(2)  A  description  of  the  measvires  to  l)o 
taken,  and  an  estimate  of  the  cost,  to  mini- 
mize the  effect  of  the  program  or  project  i.ii 
the  park,  recreational  area,  wildlife  refuge, 
or  historic  site  Involved. 

(3)  The  views  received  as  a  result  of  tlic 
coordination  required  by  5  17.5  of  this  Pan 
and  an  analysis  of  those  views. 

(b)  In  determining  whether  to  approve  ;'. 
program  or  project  subject  to  this  Part  tlie 
Administrator  considers  all  pertinent  fac- 
tors including  the  following: 

(1)  The  Justification  for  the  particular 
program  or  project  and  Us  site. 

(2)  Safety  and  efficiency  of  aircraft  opera- 
tion. 

1 3)  Integration  with  the  overall  regional 
airport  plan. 

( 4 1  The  absence  or  presence  of  other  alter- 
natives In  addition  to  those  considered  by 
the  person  rcqv'.cstlnR  approval.  Include. •_• 
alternative  methods  of  transportation. 

(5)  The  effect  of  any  incidental  construc- 
tion necessary  for  the  proposed  program  ct 
project,  such  as  the  construction  of  access 
roads  or  parking  facilities. 

( 6 1  Cost  differentials  between  the  proposed 
site  and  alternative  sites. 

(7)  The  total  effect  of  aircraft  operations 
on  any  park,  recreational  area,  refuge,  or  his- 
toric site. 

(8)  Steps  to  be  taken  to  minimize  harm  "o 
the  park,  recreational  area,  refuge,  or  historic 
site  Involved. 

5  17.9     Public  hearings. 

Any  person  having  a  substaiitlal  Interest 
In  the  matter  may  request  the  Administrator 
to  hold  a  public  hearing  with  respect  to  t!.e 
approval  of  a  program  or  project  subject  to 
this  Part.  Upon  receipt  of  such  a  request,  a 
hearing  will  be  scheduled  and  announced  by 
the  publication  of  a  notice  In  the  Federal 
Register.  The  procedures  governing  the  hear- 
ing are  stated  In  the  notice  of  the  hearing.  In 
the  case  of  an  airport  project,  this  hearing 
may  be  combined  with  a  hearing  held  und?r 
5  9(e)  of  the  Federal  Airport  Act  (49  USC. 
1108(e) ). 

i  17.11     Approval    of    projects;     minimizing 
harm. 

If  the  Administrator  approves  a  program 
or  project  subject  to  this  Part,  he  prescribes 
any  conditions  necessary  to  minimize  harm 
to  the  public  park,  recreational  area,  wildlife 
refuge,  or  historic  site  involved. 

Washington.  D.C, 

June  22,  1068. 
Hon.  Henry  M.  Jackson. 

Chairman.  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Inaular  Affairs,  Washington,  D.C: 
The  President's  Council  on  Recreation  and 
Natural  Beauty  and  the  Citizens'  Advisory 
Committee  to  the  President  on  Recreation 
and  Natural  Beauty,  meeting  today  in  Joint 
session,  strongly  urge  that  language  not  i>e 
Included  In  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1968  that  would  weaken  section  4(f)  of  Pub- 
lic Law  89-670,  the  Departnient  of  Trans- 
portation Act  (see  section  17  of  HR.  17134 
committee  print  of  June  20,  1968.)  Such 
language  would  severely  handicap  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  In  his  directive  not 
to  invade  public  parks,  recreation  areas,  wild- 
life and  waterfowl  refuges  or  historic  sites 
In  the  design  and  construction  of  variotis 
transportation  facilities  unliss  there  is  no 
feasible  and  prudent  alternr.tlve.  We  urge 
you  to  take  approp>rlate  action  not  to  allow 
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such  an  adverse  provision  to  be  Included  in 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968.  The 
Department  of  Transportation  Act  was  only 
recently  enacted  by  the  Congress  and  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  should  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  Implement  section  4(f) 
before  any  precipitous  action  U  taken  by 
the  Congress  that  could  so  adversely  affect 
the  quality  of  our  environment. 

Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  and 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Council 
on  Recreation  and  Natural  Beauty. 
Laurance    S.    Rockefeller, 
Chairman,    Citizens'    Advisory    Commit- 
tee to  the  President  on  Recreation  and 
Natural  Beauty. 


RURAL   RE>fEWAL— A  NEW   NA- 
TIONAL POUCY  OBJE(7nVE 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  20,  I  addressed  the  Senate  to  voice 
my  concern  over  the  continuing  outml- 
gration  of  the  rural  jobless  into  our  al- 
ready tense,  overcrowded  cities.  At  the 
same  time,  I  announced  hearings  before 
my  Small  Business  Subcommittee  on  Fi- 
nancing and  Investment  in  order  to  ex- 
plore public  and  private  investment  plans 
and  programs  which  could  reduce  this 
outmijrration  and  lead  to  a  better  rural- 
urban  economic  balance. 

I  feel  that  if  we  can  materially  ex- 
pand job  opportunities  in  rural  America 
through  our  small  business  sector,  we  will 
make  a  substantial  contribution  to  re- 
solving the  urban  problem.  It  is  apparent 
that  more  jobs  and  larger  payrolls  in 
rural  America  are  the  cornerstones  of  a 
proper  rural-ufban  balance.  By  provid- 
ing more  jobs  in  rural  areas,  much  of  the 
pressures  will  be  taken  off  of  large  towns 
and  metropolitan  areas.  Federal.  State, 
and  local  government  and  the  private 
industrial  sector  must  work  closely  in 
this  vital  effort.  Their  success  or  failure 
will  be  measured  by  the  kind  of  society 
our  children  and  grandchildren  inherit. 
The  task  looms  large,  but  the  results  will 
be  felt  for  decades  to  come. 

At  the  May  23  hearing,  the  subcom- 
mittee received  testimony  from  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  SB  A  has  an 
excellent  program  which.  I  believe,  can 
serve  effectively  as  a  blueprint  for  rural 
renewal  throughout  this  coimtry.  That 
is  SBAs  local  development  company  loan 
program.  Mr.  Robert  C.  Moot,  the  able 
Administrator  of  SBA,  told  the  subcom- 
mittee that,  since  its  inception  10  years 
ago,  this  program  alone  has  created  over 
65,000  permanent  job  opportunities.  This 
means  pajToUs  over  almost  a  quarter  of 
a  billion  dollars  a  year  and  approxi- 
mately an  additional  $87  million  in  tax 
revenue  returned  to  the  U.S.  Treasury 
annually.  Most  of  these  jobs  were  created 
in  depressed  rural  communities. 

The  subcommittee  was  so  impressed 
with  SBA's  progress  in  this  field  that  we 
l-.ave  scheduled  another  day  of  hearings 
on  Thursday,  June  27.  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain what  other  Federal  agencies  are  ac- 
complishing in  this  area.  At  that  time  we 
v,ill  hear  from  Department  of  Agriculture 
.'issistant  Secretary  John  A.  Baker,  De- 
partment of  Commerce  Assistant  Secre- 
tarj'  for  Economic  Development  Ross 
Davis,  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Metropolitan  Development  Charles  M. 
Haar,  and  the  Federal  Cochairman  of 


the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission 
Joe  W.  Fleming. 

Because  of  the  vital  role  that  each  oi 
these  departments  and  agencies  plays  in 
upgrading  the  economies  of  depressed 
rural  areas,  I  am  certain  that  the  hearing 
will  be  enlightening,  informative,  and 
productive.  I  expect  these  agencies  to 
present  their  plans,  policies,  and  pro- 
grams which  can  be  brought  to  bear  on 
the  problem  of  rural  outmigration.  Sub- 
sequently, the  subcommittee  will  com- 
plete its  inventory  of  the  various  pro- 
grams available  throughout  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
either  in  the  form  of  additional  hear- 
ings, conferences,  seminars,  or  staff  re- 
iwrts.  We  will  then  decide  what,  if  any, 
additional  legislation  is  required  to  make 
all  of  these  programs  work  most  effec- 
tively, ^,  . 

Mr.  President,  v.'c  must  do  something 
meaningful  to  eliminate  rural  poverty. 
We  can  never  hope  to  resolve  the  prob- 
lems in  our  cities  unless  we  effectively 
combat  poverty  in  the  rural  areas  at  the 
same  time. 

The  Federal  Government  must  estab- 
lish a  price  tag  for  the  revltalization  of 
rural  America.  It  must  also  declare  a 
national  policy  for  nonmetropolitan 
America.  This  policy  should  stress  the 
need  for  a  unified,  aggressive  approach 
to  the  economic  development  of  these 
areas  on  a  nationwide  basis. 

The  hour  is  very  late.  We  must  begin 
immediately. 


BUYER  BEWARE:  RADIATION  TEST- 
ING DEVICES  MAY  BE  FRAUDU- 
LENT 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  de- 
.spite  the  continuing  illness  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mr.  Bartlett],  he 
has  continued  to  lead  the  fight  in  the 
Senate  to  enact  an  effective  Radiation 
Control  for  Health  and  Safety  Act  of 
1968, 

He  recently  concluded  Commerce  Com- 
mittee hearings  on  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion; and  as  is  so  often  the  case  when 
a  Member  of  this  body  develops  exper- 
tise in  a  particular  area,  he  learns  of 
many  related  problems  which  are  not 
necessarily  covered  by  the  legislation 
under  consideration. 

Such  was  the  case  with  Senator  Bart- 
lett when  he  discovered  that  several 
companies  were  attempting  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  reports  that  some  color 
television  sets  emit  radiation  in  excess 
of  currently  accepted  standards.  As  Sen- 
ator Bartlett  points  out,  these  com- 
panies are  seeking  to  sell  devices  which 
they  claim  can  test  television  sets  for 
emission  of  radiation,  but  it  appears 
unlikely  that  these  devices  in  fact  do  ef- 
fectively measure  such  emissions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Bartlett's  statement  calling  attention  to 
this  practice  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Senator  Bartlett 
There  Is  apparently  no  fear  nor  ignorance 
tnat  some  men  v.-on't  exploit  for  proHt. 

Recentlv.  I  conducted  a  second  set  of 
hearings  "on  potential  health  hazards  of 
radiation.  The  first  set  was  held  August  28. 
29  and  30,  1967;  the  t,econd  set,  May  6,  8,  9. 


13  and  15,  1968.  In  those  hearings,  we  heard 
testimony  on  a  wide  range  of  potential 
health  hazards,  ranging  from  excessive  quan- 
tities of  microwaves  emitted  by  poorly  de- 
signed ovens  to  the  need  to  license  operators 
ol  x-ray  equipment. 

I  believe  the  record  of  the  hearings  sup- 
ports the  case  for  enacting  a  bill  establish- 
ing standards  and  licensing  in  this  area. 

However,  my  purpose  today  is  not  to  dis- 
cuss legislation,  other  than  to  state  that 
strenuous  efforte  will  be  made  to  enact  a  hill 
dealing  with  radiation  health  and  safety. 

Rather,  my  purpose  today  Is  to  call  public 
itttention  to  what  inav  well  be  un  attempt  to 
make  a  profit  by  first  fanning  fear  nbout 
radiation  and  then  offering  fraudulent  de- 
vices to  stem  that  fear. 

Those  who  followed  my  hearings  and  those 
conducted  on  the  House  side  know  that 
considerable  publicity  was  given  to  reports 
that  some  color  television  sets — and  I  repeat 
the  adjective  •color'  were  found  to  emit 
x-rays  in  excess  of  currently  accepted  stand- 
ards. 

While  the  findings  Indicated  a  iwtentlal 
health  hazard  and  a  need  for  establishing 
safety  standards  to  protect  the  public  against 
any  such  unnecessary  exposure  to  radiation, 
those  findings  also  made  quite  clear  that 
when  certain  television  sets  do  emit  excessive 
radiation  the  emissions  are  quite  variable 
over  many  areas  of  individual  sets. 

Furthermore,  the  recent  survey  of  color 
television  sets  in  Wa.shlngton.  DC.  by  the 
U  S.  Public  Health  Service  Indicated  a  need 
to  develop  effective  instruments  to  check 
color  television  sets  for  x-ray  emission.  The 
lack  of  such  instrumentation  Is  one  of  the 
most  persuasive  arguments  for  establishing 
production  safety  standards.  Quite  obviously 
If  it  is  difficult  If  not  impossible  to  Inspect 
color  TV  sets  once  they  are  in  stores  or  In 
homes  it  is  most  important  we  do  what  we 
can  to  Insure  that  sets  emitting  excessive 
x-rays  be  prevented  from  reaching  the  public. 
With  this  background  In  mind,  I  was 
deeply  disturbed  and  dismayed  when  I 
learned  that  several  companies,  either 
through  design  or  naivete,  were  advertising 
for  sale  devices  allegedly  designed  to  detect 
excessive  amounts  of  radiation  being  emitted 
by  television  sets. 

Most  of  those  ads  .start  with  some  scare 
headline  about  the  dangers  of  x-rays  from 
television  sets.  Most  of  these  ads  do  not  note 
that  onlv  color  television  sets  have  been 
found  to 'emit  excessive  radiation,  an  omis- 
sion, I  fear,  not  of  oversight,  but  prompted 
bv  a  desire  to  sell  more  devices. 

One  ad,  directed  at  television  servicemen, 
takes  the  following  approach: 

"This  letter  concerns  your  profits  and  yotir 
health  ( possibly  your  life  1 ." 

One  might  think  the  latter  concern  might 
be  more  important  than  the  former,  but  in 
this  particular  letter  the  Individual's  profit 
comes  before  the  individual's  health. 

The  letter  goes  on  to  Instruct  the  tele- 
vision serviceman  how  best  to  fan  the  fears 
of  his  customer,  thereby  inducing  the  cus- 
tomer to  purchase  a  testing  kit. 

The  clinching  argument  used  to  convince 
servicemen  to  purchase  these  kits  are  the 
lure  of  an  $8  profit  on  a  ?.2  investment  and 

the  words:  ....      , 

•You  can't  possiblv  lose  because  it  s  timely 
and  fulfills  a  psychological  need!  As  well  us  a 
phvsical  imperative." 

Apparently  these  kits  are  nothing  more 
than  a  few  small  photographic  type  films 
which  are  to  be  attached  to  the  sides  of  a 
television  set.  The  films  are  to  be  left  on  the 
set  for  a  period  and  then  returned  to  the 
company  selling  the  kits  where  they  will  be 
analyzed  to  determine  the  extent  of  x-ray 
exposure. 

Remembering  that  there  is  no  set  pattern 
to  the  emission  of  excessive  x-rays  from  color 
television  sets  and  noting  that  no  exact 
measurement  of  the  duration  of  exposure  can 
be  made,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  companies  selling  these  kits  are  either 
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naive  or  seeking  profit  through  fraudulent 
advertUlng. 

In  either  case,  one  serious  danger  result- 
ing from  thla  practice  might  be  to  convince 
a  person  his  set  la  safe  when  in  fact  It  la 
emitting  excessive  radiation  from  a  part  of 
the  set  not  tested  by  the  films. 

For  these  reasons  I  have  asked  the  Poet- 
master  General  and  the  Federal  Radiation 
Commission  to  Investigate  these  ads  and  the 
devices  advertised  and  to  make  a  report  to 
me  as  soon  as  possible  Needless  to  say.  I  will 
pass  those  reports  on  to  the  Senate  as  soon 
as  I  receive  them. 


NOMINATION    OP   WILLIAM   CROOK 
AS  AMBASSADOR  TO  AUSTRALIA 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  very  pleased  that  William  Crook  is  to 
be  appointed  as  American  Ambassador  to 
Australia.  I  was  particularly  happy  to 
appear  before  committee  to  testify  that 
Bill  Crook  would  be  an  excellent  ap- 
pointee. As  a  longtime  friend  of  his,  I 
am  confident  that  he  will  strengthen  the 
already  superb  relations  we  now  have 
with  Australia. 

His  current  work  as  director  of  the 
Volunteers  in  Service  to  America — 
VISTA — and  as  assistant  director  of  the 
OfiBce  of  Economic  Opportunity — OEO — 
have  given  him  valuable  experience  in 
dealing  with  people  of  different  back- 
grounds and  cultures.  His  earlier  experi- 
ence as  a  White  House  observer  at  the 
Middle-Level  Manpower  Conference,  as  a 
member  of  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Civil  Rights,  as  well  as  his  earlier 
work  with  the  OfDce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity should  similarly  prepare  him  to  be 
Ambassador  to  Australia. 

His  educational  background,  with  de- 
grees from  Baylor  University,  work  at 
University  of  Edlnburg,  and  degrees  from 
Southwestern  Seminary,  and  his  work  as 
a  Baptist  minister  make  him  an  un- 
usually qualified  candidate. 

His  experience  in  foreign  affairs,  par- 
ticularly as  an  observer  and  senior  dele- 
gate to  conferences  on  national  volun- 
tarism and  as  a  Commissioner  on  the 
United  States-Mexican  Border  Develop- 
ment Commission  will  complement  his 
domestic  work  and  provide  him  with  the 
necessary  foreign  experience  and  quali- 
fications. 

Australian  relations  with  the  United 
States  are  becoming  increasingly  impor- 
tant not  only  because  the  Vietnamese  war 
Increases  American  interest  in  South- 
east Asia,  but  also  because  of  the  growing 
power  and  potentiality  of  Australia  in  a 
number  of  fields.  Although  following  In 
the  steps  of  Ambassador  Ed  Clark  will 
not  be  easy  for  any  man,  I  expect  Am- 
bassador Crook  to  continue  to  foster  and 
maintain  the  cordial  relations  we  now 
have  with  Australia. 


JUDGES  SHOULD  STICK  TO  THEIR 
JUDGING 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
In  the  Record  an  excellent  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Sun- 
day Star  of  Jime  23,  1968.  titled  "Our 
Judges  Should  Stick  to  Their  Judging." 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


[From  the  Washington  (DC  )  Sunday  Star. 

June  33.  1»68! 
Otm  JuDcEs  Shoolo  Stick  to  Thcoi  Judcino 

Eleven  months  ago  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  School  Administrators,  with  some  17.- 
000  members  around  the  country,  strongly 
urged  that  an  appeal  be  taken  from  Judge 
Skelly  Wright's  decision  In  the  IMstrlct 
school  case. 

The  association  said  that  the  decision 
"usurps  the  prerogatives  of  boards  of  educa- 
tion and  school  administrators"  and,  further, 
that  Judge  Wrights  educational  theories  are 
"wrong  and  dangerous." 

Now.  a  year  after  the  ruling,  an  appe.'xl  will 
he  heard  this  week  by  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals.  What  the  result  will  be  Is. 
of  course,  uncertain.  But  one  may  at  least 
hope  that  the  appellate  Judges  will  return 
control  of  the  Washington  schools  to  the 
school  authorities,  and  that  Judge  Wright 
win  be  encouraged  to  devote  himself  to  his 
Judicial  knltUng. 

Judge  Wright  has  not  been  the  only  fed- 
eral Judge  to  get  Into  the  business  of  running 
or  trying  to  run  public  school  systems.  The 
Supreme  Court  and  the  Fourth  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  also  got  in  a  few  whacks  this 
year. 

The  case  of  Brown  vs  Board  of  Educa- 
tion was  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  In 
in54  and  an  Implementing  decision,  known 
as  Brown  II.  came  down  a  year  later. 

The  1954  Brown  ruling  held  that  segre- 
gated public  school  systems  Imposed  or  re- 
quired by  state  or  local  law  were  In  viola- 
tion of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  and 
therefore  unconstitutional.  Brown  II  decreed 
that  such  segregated  systems  must  be 
abolished.  The  court  did  not  say,  however, 
that  compulsory  segregation  must  be  re- 
placed by  compulsory  Integration. 

John  J.  Parker,  then  chief  judge  of  the 
Fourth  Circuit,  construed  the  Brown  deci- 
sion In  this  language:  "It  (the  court)  has 
not  decided  that  the  states  must  mix  per- 
sons of  different  races  In  the  schools  or  must 
require  them  to  attend  schools  or  must  de- 
prive them  of  the  right  of  choosing  the 
schools  they  attend.  What  It  has  decided, 
and  all  that  It  has  decided.  Is  that  a  state 
may  not  deny  to  any  person  on  account  of 
race  the  right  to  attend  any  school  that  It 
maintains.  .  .  .  Nothing  In  the  Constitution 
or  in  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
takes  away  from  the  people  the  freedom  to 
choose  the  schools  they  attend." 

Chief  Judge  Parker  waa  a  distinguished 
jurist,  not  a  man  to  bypass  or  undermine 
Supreme  Court  rulings.  A  few  years  before 
his  death  In  1958  he  was  awarded  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association's  gold  medal  for  "con- 
spicuous service  to  American  jurisprudence." 
But  in  undertaking  to  construe  Brown.  Judge 
Parker  spoke  too  soon.  He  couldn't  foresee, 
of  course,  what  the  Supreme  Court  would  say 
In  May.  1968.  in  the  case  of  Virginia's  New 
Kent  County,  and  he  would  have  been  horri- 
fied  to  read  that  opinion. 

New  Kent  is  a  small  rural  county  with 
only  two  schools  for  Ita  740  Negro  and  550 
white  pupils — New  Kent  School  on  the  east 
side  of  the  county  for  whites  and  George 
W.  Watklns  School  on  the  west  for  Negroes. 
There  is  no  residential  segregation  in  the 
county. 

New  Kent,  as  it  had  to  do.  went  along  for 
several  years  after  Brown  with  the  Virginia 
Legislature's  various  efforts  to  avoid  school 
desegregation.  But  three  years  ago  the  coun- 
ty adopted  a  freedom  of  choice  plan.  There 
baa  been  no  claim  that  the  plan  did  not 
offer  a  truly  free  choice  or  that  it  was  ap- 
plied In  any  discriminatory  way.  No  white 
children  transferred  to  the  Watklns  school. 
But  In  1967  a  total  of  115  Negro  children  ap- 
plied for  and  were  enrolled  In  New  Kent. 
ThU  was  up  from  35  in  1965  and  111  in  1966. 
To  sum  It  up.  no  white  children  have  gone 
to  the  "colored"  school,  but  sUgbtly  more 


than  13  percent  of  the  Negro  children  were 
attending  the  "white"  school  at  the  end  of 
this  year's  term. 

In  an  ambiguous  opinion,  Justice  Bren- 
nan  said  this  was  not  good  enough. 

He  did  not.  and  Indeed  he  could  not  prop, 
erly  say  that  a  bona  fide  freedom  of  choice 
plan,  such  as  New  Kent's.  Is  unconstltu- 
tlonal.  In  fact,  he  did  not  cite  any  specific 
constitutional  basis  for  holding  that  the 
New  Kent  system  wouldn't  do. 

He  said  the  plan  placed  a  "burden"  on 
children  and  their  parents — the  burden  of 
applying  for  admission  to  one  school  or  the 
other  If  they  wanted  to  switch.  He  did  not 
stress  the  point  that  the  parents  of  115 
Negro  children  did  not  find  this  too  bur- 
densome last  year.  He  also  suggested  that 
the  county  should  adopt  some  kind  of  "zon- 
ing" system,  although  he  was  very  vague 
about  this.  And  without  more  adc.  he  set 
aside  a  ruling  by  the  Fourth  Circuit  which 
had  upheld  the  New  Kent  plan. 

So  much  for  that.  But  what  Is  It  that  New 
Kent  County  is  supposed  to  do  that  will  sat- 
isfy the  learned  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
when  they  doff  their  Judicial  robes  and  sit 
as  a  local  school  board?  Justice  Brennan 
didn't  say.  The  county  authorities  are  left  In 
the  dark.  But  we  have  several  suggestion.^. 

( 1 )  The  ruling  applies  only  to  states  whose 
schools  formerly  were  segregated  by  law. 
which  means  the  southern  and  border  states 
If  this  Is  what  the  law  now  requires  In  those 
states,  why  Is  It  not  required  in  all  states? 

(2)  This  decision,  although  it  doesn't  spell 
it  out,  clearly  commands  compulsory  inte- 
gration, and  this  without  specifying  any  con- 
stitutional basis  for  the  command.  Judge 
Brennan  did  cite  some  langiiage  from  Brown 
11.  but  Brown  II  Is  not  the  Constitution.  (3) 
The  court  Is  saying,  though  not  In  so  many 
words,  that  some  white  children  In  New 
Kent  County  regardless  of  their  wishes,  must 
be  compelled  by  the  local  authorities  to  at- 
tend the  "colored"  school,  and  that  more  than 
115  Negro  children,  regardless  of  their  desires, 
must  be  compelled  to  attend  the  "white" 
school.  Precisely  what  racial  "mix"  will  be 
satisfactory?  Again,  the  justices  In  their  In- 
finite wisdom  did  not  say.  We  suspect  they 
haven't  the  foggiest  notion.  We  also  suspect 
that  what  they  have  done  will  play  hob  with 
New  Kent  County's  public  school  system  and 
the  education  of  both  Its  black  and  white 
children. 

Another  Judicial  shocker,  which  reinforces 
our  belief  that  Judges,  especially  eager- 
beaver  judges,  should  stay  out  of  the  school- 
room, has  just  come  down  from  the  F^iuth 
Circuit. 

The  effect  of  this  S-to-2  ruling  in  a  Norfolk 
case  Is  to  cut  down  the  neighborhood  school 
concept.  Again,  the  court  majority  uses  weasel 
words.  It  says  that  the  assignment  of  pupils 
to  neighborhood  schools  Is  a  sound  concept 
But  It  adds  that  this  Is  not  true  if  purely 
private  discrimination  In  housing  keeps  Ne- 
groes out  of  a  given  residential  area.  How 
does  private  discrimination,  as  distinguished 
from  public  or  state  discrimination,  otiend 
the  Constitution?  The  majority  judges,  of 
course,  do  not  say.  But  we  note  with  interest 
the  dissenting  opinion  by  Judge  Albert  V. 
Bryan,  who  said  the  court  was  guilty  of 
"usurpation,"  and  that  the  majority  through 
its  decision  "once  again  acts  as  a  school  board 
and  as  a  trial  court,  and  now  is  about  to  net 
as  a  city  planning  commission."  This  last  pre- 
sumably refers  to  the  problem  of  how  to  bus 
pupils  In  Norfolk,  which  has  no  school  bus 
system. 

To  sum  It  up.  federal  Judges  have  a  con- 
stitutional duty  and  the  competence  to  strike 
down  any  law  which  Imposes  school  segrega- 
tion. They  have  neither  the  duty  nor  the 
competence  to  demand  compulsory  Integra- 
tion and  to  run  the  schools  by  judicial  fiat. 
The  sooner  the  Judges  recognize  this.  If  they 
ever  recognize  It.  the  better  It  will  b*"  for  our 
system  of  public  education. 
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THE  WELFARE  SYSTEM 


Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  30  years 
ago  3  million  Americans  were  receiving 
Government  welfare  payments.  This 
was  during  the  great  depression. 

Today  that  number  has  Increased  to 
over  12  million.  And  we  are  supposed  to 
be  living  In  a  period  of  our  greatest 
prosperity. 

This  growth  in  the  number  of  people 
on  welfare  indicates  that  something  Is 
wrong  with  the  system.  It  surely  under- 
scores that  ways  must  be  devised  to 
change  the  present  concept  of  welfare  so 
that  more  can  become  self-sufficient. 

A  most  refreshing  approach  to  this 
problem— and  one  which  should  bear 
scrutiny  by  other  areas — has  been  estab- 
lished in  the  city  of  Dubuque,  in  my 
home  State  of  Iowa. 

There,  a  group  of  mothers  on  welfare 
has  organized  themselves  Into  a  group 
called  the  "Do-It-Yourselfers."  They 
acted,  according  to  a  news  article  which 
appeared  In  the  June  20  editions  of  the 
Cedar  Rapids  Gazette,  because  "they  are 
tired  of  taking  free  government  hand- 
outs." 

In  cooperation  with  those  more  afflu- 
ent and  with  college  students,  these 
mothers  "are  working  together  to  lessen 
their  dependence  on  the  monthly  welfare 
check  by  Improving  themselves,  their 
homes  and  their  community." 

This  is  the  type  of  cooperative  effort 
which  eventually  could  do  away  with  the 
need  for  welfare  payments. 

I  think  the  concept  merits  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article,  entitled 
"Welfare  Mothers  Tackle  Problems,"  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
"Do-lT-YotmsELFEBs"  Procram — Welfare 
Mothers  Tackle  Problems 
(By  Sue  Anderson) 
Dubuque. — They  call   themselves  the  Do- 
It- Yourselfers.   They're   a   group   of   welfare 
mothers  who  say  they  are  tired  of  taking  free 
government  handouts. 

With  the  assistance  of  well-to-do  women 
and  college  students,  they  are  working  to- 
gether to  lessen  their  dependence  on  the 
monthly  welfare  check  by  improving  them- 
selves, their  homes  and  their  community. 

Carolyn  Wolf,  one  of  13  charter  members, 
said  the  group,  a  year  old  this  spring,  is  for 
middle  and  upper  income  women  as  well  as 
those  on  the  welfare  rolls. 

"It  doesn't  matter  if  you're  Mrs.  Rich  or 
Mrs.  Poor,"  she  said.  Some  come  out  of  the 
hills,  some  come  out  of  the  flats,  and  we 
just  get  together  on  the  plateau." 

Mrs.  Wolf,  whose  four  children  receive  aid 
to  dependent  children  ADC  payments,  said 
about  half  of  the  1 10  Do-It-Yourself ers  come 
from  low  Income  families. 

TALK     OTJT    PROBLEMS 

The  group  meets  each  Tuesday  night  for 
what  Mrs.  Wolf  called  "group  therapy." 

"By  talking  out  our  problems,  whatever 
they  are,  we  help  to  solve  them."  she  said. 
"We  discuss  everything  from  emotional  prob- 
lems to  voter  registration." 

The  group's  activities  are  far  ranging. 

The  mothers  help  each  other  with  house- 
cleaning  and  babysitting.  They  give  each 
other  moral  support.  They  recently  sold  $1,- 
500  worth  of  tickets  In  a  Dubuque  Symphony 
ticket  drive. 

They  have  cleaned  buildings  and  churches, 
addressed  envelopes  and  sold  candy   to  fi- 


nance education  and  summer  recreation  pro- 
grams for  their  children. 

"We've  worked  and  earned  the  right  to  be 
where  we  are  and  what  we  are."  said  Mrs. 
Wolf. 

ADOPT    CHHJ) 

About  200  students  at  Clarke  college  and 
Loras  college  in  Dubuque  each  have  "adop- 
ted" a  child  of  a  Do-It- YourseUer.  They  take 
the  children  to  movies,  the  library,  swim- 
ming pools  or  to  parks  for  one  or  two  hours 

a      W6€k 

Tom  Davis  of  Sioux  City,  a  Loras  college 
senior,  said  he  participated  in  the  program 
because  "I  wanted  to  do  something  for  some- 
one else"  and  he  liked  "the  challenge  of  be- 
coming Involved."" 

"Watching  my  'little  brother"  grow  actu- 
ally makes  him  seem  like  my  own  brother." 
Davis  said. 

Betty  Hein  said  a  "big  sister"  taught  her 
seven-year-old  daughter  to  print  correctly 
when  she  was  unable  to  learn  in  school. 

Two  Dubuque  women's  clubs  have  helped 
by  awarding  scholarships  to  Do-It- Yourself- 
ers to  complete  or  continue  their  education 
through  adult  education  classes  or  job  train- 
ing programs. 

A    HAND    UP 

""This  is  not  a  condescending  process."  said 
Mrs.  Wolf.  "It's  a  hand  up.  not  a  handout."" 

Ester  Couchman,  a  Do-It-Yourselfer  and 
wife  of  a  Dubuque  city  councilman,  said  the 
group"s  desire  to  seek  self  improvement  ra- 
ther than  welfare  payments  has  impressed 
many   people. 

Dubuque  County  Welfare  Director  Gordon 
Grotjohn  said  the  program  is  working  "ter- 
rifically" and  other  Iowa  communlUes  are 
reviewing  its  organization. 

The  Iowa  Republican  party  at  Its  recent 
state  convention  Included  in  Its  platform  an 
appeal  for  all  counties  to  study  the  Do-It- 
Yourselfer  concept. 

Grotjohn  said  the  success  of  such  a  pro- 
gram is  "relative  to  the  personality  of  the 
community."" 

Mrs.  Wolf  said  she  hopes  the  Do-It-Your- 
selfers  develop  Into  a  statewide  organization. 

It's  social  and  civic  organizations  that 
breed  poverty.""  she  said.  "Let  people  work 
for  a  living  and  earn  it. 

"It's  easy  to  take  advantage  when  someone 
gives  you  something  for  nothing."" 


CRIME   AND   THE   MARCH   ON 
WASHINGTON 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
the  following  news  articles  in  the  Rec- 
ord : 

An  article  by  Charles  Conconl  and 
Paul  Hathaway  which  appeared  In  the 
Sunday  SUr  of  June  23.  1968,  titled 
"Camp  Permit  Up  Tonight,  Abemathy 
Vows  to  Stay"; 

An  item  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
Sunday.  June  23,  1968.  titled  "Tear  Gas 
Is  Plred  at  Camp"'; 

An  item  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Daily  News  of  Monday,  June  24, 
1968.  titled  "Knifer  Slays  Two  In  Res- 
taurant Here." 

An  article  appearing  in  the  Washing- 
ton Dally  News  of  June  24,  1968,  titled 
"Guardsmen  Sworn  In  as  Policemen. 
Poor  Campaigners  Plan  Hill  March;  Offi- 
cials Mtmi  on  Closing  'City'";  and 

Another  article  from  the  Washington 
Dally  News  of  today,  titled  "Four  Young 
Wheaton  Men  Beaten  at  Resurrection — 
'I  Could  See,  One  Hell  of  a  Swing'  " ;  and 

An  Item  from  the  Sunday  Star  of 
June  23,  1968,  by  James  Welsh,  titled 
"Food  Program  Is  Ending." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 


were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington   (DC.)   Sunday  Star. 

June  23,   19681 
Camp  Permtt  Up  Tonight,  Abernatht  Vows 

To    Stay— Attorneys    Confer    Wtth    U.S. 

Officials 
(By  Charles  Conconl  and  Paul  Hathaway) 

Setting  the  stage  for  a  confrontation  with 
the  federal  government,  the  Rev.  Ralph 
David  Abernathy  restated  his  vow  yesterday 
to  keep  his  followers  in  Resurrection  City 
beyond  tonlght"s  camp  permit  deadline. 

Although  some  high-level  government  of- 
ficials say  no  decision  has  been  reached  on  a 
Park  service  permit  extension  request  and 
one  source  said,  "It  Is  still  under  considera- 
tion." it  has  been  indicated  that  no  exten- 
sion will  be  forthcoming.  Expiration  time 
of  the  permit  is  8  p.m. 

It  is  understood  that  the  only  extension 
being  considered  would  be  one  of  only  a  few 
days  to  give  the  campaign  leaders  time  to 
evacuate  the  15-acre  site. 

As  if  to  visibly  support  Abernathy's  claim 
that  Resurrection  City  wUl  not  be  evacuated, 
workmen  during  the  day  were  busy  unload- 
ing lumber  and  prefabricated  sections  of 
flooring  for  the  construction  of  a  permanent 
dining  hall  and  extension  of  "city  hall."" 

CONFER    ON    PERMTT 

Telephone  workmen  also  Installed  new 
lines  to  Abernathy"6  shack  inside  the  tent 
city. 

Attorneys  for  the  Southern  ChrisUan 
Leadership  Conference  were  meeting  last 
night  with  federal  officials  on  the  request 
made  June  12  for  a  one-month  extension  of 
the  permit. 

Today's  deadline  marks  the  end  of  the  one- 
week  extension  the  Park  Service  granted 
SCXX;  to  enable  the  campers  to  participate 
In  Wednesday"6  Solidarity  Day  march,  which 
brought  more  than  50,000  demonstrators  to 
Washington. 

Pressure  on  the  federal  government  to 
cloee  the  camp  along  the  Reflecting  Pool  has 
been  mounting  since  the  campaign  moved 
into  a  civil  disobedience  phase  last  week  and 
has  been  furthered  by  acts  of  violence  by 
residents  of  the  camp. 

attacks   contintjb 
Incidents  of  assault  and  theft  continued  at 
Resurrection   City  yesterday   afternoon   and 
evening,  with  most  of  the  reported  victims 
being  tourists. 

A  woman  identified  as  Rebecca  Hughes- 
hartoghs.  51,  of  Grass  Valley,  Calif.,  In  a  car 
with  North  Carolina  license  plates  traveUng 
slowly  along  Independence  Avenue  about  3 
p.m..  was  struck  on  the  mouth  by  a  bottle 
which  was  thrown  through  the  open  window 
of  the  vehicle,  police  said.  She  was  taken  to 
George  Washington  Hospital  and  treated  for 
a  half-Inch  cut  on  the  lip. 

Police  reported  a  brief  round  of  rock- 
throwing  from  within  the  camp  onto  Inde- 
pendence Avenue  about  5:30  p.m. 

Richard  S.  Tuttle,  26,  of  the  300  block  of 
G  street  SW.  a  reporter  for  Aerospace  Daily, 
told  a  newsman  he  and  a  friend  were  walking 
along  the  Reflecting  Pool  about  4:40  p.m. 
near  an  entrance  to  the  camp  when  a  man 
grabbed  his  shirt  and  asked  for  $1. 

When  he  refused,  he  said,  the  man  sig- 
naled three  others  from  the  camp.  Tuttle 
said  he  then  offered  to  give  them  $1,  but  the 
men  took  his  wallet,  containing  $40.  and 
punched  him. 

Tuttle  said  he  was  just  fleeing  from  this 
attack  when  he  was  accosted  by  another 
Negro  who  demanded  50  cents.  Tuttle  said 
he  told  the  man  he  had  no  more  money  but 
the  assailant  grabbed  his  arm. 

At  this  point.  Tuttle  said,  a  crowd  gath- 
ered and  the  man  backed  off.  Tuttle  then 
went  home. 

Frederick  A.  Peterson,  21.  a  reporter  for  the 
New   Britain   Htrald  in  Kensington,   Conn.. 
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WM  treated  at  Oeorge  Waahtngton  Unlver- 
■Ity  Hospital  for  a  bead  cut.  He  said  he  waa 
struck  wltb  a  board  bj  a  man  In  the  tent 
city  who  took  hU  watch  and  93. 

Last  night,  an  Arlington  couple  reported 
that  a  young  Negro  threatened  to  strike  a 
fender  of  their  car  with  a  baseball  bat  as  they 
drove  past  the  Resurrection  City  medical 
vans  opposite  the  Lincoln  Memorial. 

Mrs.  Henry  B.  Baum  said  her  husband 
swerved  the  car  toward  the  man  and  he  re- 
treated. She  said  he  and  two  other  men  who 
ran  along  behind  the  Baums'  car  apparently 
had  climbed  out  of  a  parked  convertible 
they  had  Just  passed. 

Another  tourist.  James  I.  Warren  of  Sul- 
phur Springs,  Tex.,  reported  that  three  Ne- 
groes from  the  tent  city  took  his  camera  and 
ran  while  he  was  attempting  to  take  pic- 
tures near  the  front  gate  about  4:46  p.m. 

Another  tourist.  Inside  the  camp,  had  his 
trouser  pocket  slit  and  his  wallet  removed, 
according  to  a  report  made  to  police  by  the 
Tent  City  Rangers.  He  waa  cut  slightly.  It  was 
not  known  how  much  money  was  taken. 

SCXrfTI.E    OVI«    GUN 

Tourist  Azie  Jlsr,  who  has  been  staying 
at  a  IpciU  hotel,  told  police  a  Negro  invited 
blm  iqjo  the  city  about  6:30  p.m..  then 
pulled  a  gun  and  took  his  wallet  and  camera. 

A  scuffle  ensued.  In  which  Jlsr  reportedly 
took  the  gun  away,  but  three  other  residents 
then  Joined  the  fray,  chased  Jlsr  out  and  re- 
claimed the  gun. 

With  several  congressmen  stepping  up 
their  demands  that  the  camp  be  closed,  the 
White  House  announced  that  President  John- 
son Is  keeping  "in  close  touch"  with  develop- 
ments at  Resurrection  City  and  with  discus- 
sions on  the  permit  extension. 

George  Christian.  White  House  press  sec- 
retary, refused  to  comment  on  IncreaBlng 
outbreaks  of  violence  at  the  camp,  but  did 
add: 

"The  President  has  stayed  In  touch  with 
the  situation  and  has  been  kept  advised  of 
developments  by  his  staff  and  others  and 
he  will  continue  to  be  In  close  touch  with 
the  entire  matter." 

Meanwhile,  it  was  learned  that  the  171st 
Military  Police  Battalion  of  the  District  Na- 
tional Guard  IB  being  kept  on  duty  at  the 
Armory.  Two  companies,  scheduled  to  wind 
up  their  two-week  summer  training  period 
today,  were  moved  into  the  Armory  from  Ft. 
Bel  voir.  Va..  yesterday  and  were  told  their 
tour  of  duty  was  being  extended  Indeflnitelj'. 
The  third  company  of  the  battalion,  plan- 
ning to  begin  its  two-week  tour  at  Ft.  Belvolr 
yesterday,  was  instead  assigned  to  the 
Armory. 

Acting  Park  Police  Chief  Grant  W.  Wright 
said  yesterday  he  did  not  anticipate  that  the 
campers  would  be  evicted  at  deadline  to- 
night, but  felt  a  confrontation  might  come 
If  the  demonstrators  failed  to  leave  by  early 
in  the  week. 

At  hl»  press  conference  yesterday.  Aber- 
natby  said  he  had  not  received  any  word 
about  the  permit  extension,  even  though  he 
acknowledged  "there  Is  a  committee  meet- 
ing with  federal  officials"  discussing  the 
permit. 

He  then  engaged  In  a  mock  ceremony, 
stating  he  had  received  a  permit  extension 
from  the  "rightful"  owners  of  the  land — the 
American  Indians. 

Abernathy  then  Issued  a  call  to  churches 
across  the  nation  to  observe  a  National  Day 
of  Prayer  for  the  campaign  today  and  said: 

"We  ask  that  people  of  good  vlU  every- 
where pray  for  the  purification  of  our  na- 
tion, for  a  rededlcation  to  nonviolence,  for 
an  end  to  hunger  and  for  the  preservation 
of  Resurrection  City,  the  symbol  of  the 
campaign." 

Tomorrow  morning,  Abernathy  said,  he 
would  outline  In  detail  a  "new  action  pro- 
gram" for  the  campaign  that  the  steering 
committee  drew  up  after  meeting  late  Fri- 
day night. 

Resurrection  City  was  closed  to  visitors  at 


«  p.m.  yesterday  and  Abemethy  said,  "We'r* 
got  a  lot  of  cleaning  up  to  do  because  start- 
ing Monday  we're  going  to  do  business  as 
usual." 

His  remark  stirred  conjecture  that  the 
campaigners  would  launch  new  acta  of  civil 
disobedience  similar  to  those  demonstra- 
tors carried  out  Thursday  at  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  which  resulted  In  fighting  and 
the  use  of  tear  gas.  Eighty-two  demonstrators 
were  arrested.  Nearly  300  members  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department  moved  In  to 
clear  the  doorways  and  driveways  of  demon- 
strators Just  as  workers  were  getting  ready  to 
go  home. 

PROTESTEKS    LEAVE 

Demonstrators  maintained  their  round- 
the-clock  vigil  at  the  agency  until  early  yes- 
terday afternoon  Then  they  returned  to  the 
tent  city. 

It  was  reported  that  the  campaigners  will 
return  early  tomorrow  to  again  block  the 
doors  and  parking  ureas  uf  the  department's 
buildings. 

Reles  TlJerlna,  leader  of  the  Mexican-Amer- 
ican contingent,  said  he  attended  meetings 
with  top  SCLC  officials  Friday  night  and  that 
most  of  the  discussion  centered  on  whether 
to  stay  put  or  leave  when  the  permit  ex- 
pires. 

"We  discussed  whether  to  stay  or  whether 
resistance  would  play  into  the  hands  of  the 
militants,  the  black  militants,'-  he  explained. 

ALL    TO    MOVE    IN 

The  Mexican-Americans  have  refused  to 
move  Into  the  camp  and  have  stayed  in  Haw- 
thorne School,  a  private  school  in  South- 
west Washington. 

At  yesterday's  press  conference  Abernathy 
was  asked  If  reports  were  true  that  the  Mexi- 
can-Americans would  be  moving  Into  Resur- 
rection City.  His  answer  was  that  "plans  call 
for  all  of  the  people  to  move  into  the  city." 

TlJerlna  hedged  when  asked  If  this  was 
the  case  and  would  only  say.  "We're  support- 
ing the  words  of  Rev.  Abernathy." 

I  From  the  Washington  (DC.)   Post. 

June  23,   19681 

Tear  Gas  Is  Fired  at  Camp — Police  Action 

Follows  Reports  or  Rock  Hitrling 

Police  fired  tear  gas  directly  Into  Resur- 
rection City  at  12:30  this  morning  after  a 
series  of  rock-throwing  incidents  near  17th 
Street  and  Independence  Avenue  n.w. 

Earlier,  the  Rev.  Ralph  David  Abernathy, 
leader  of  the  Poor  Peoples  Campaign,  sus- 
pended demonstrations  yesterday  to  begin 
two  days  of  "spiritual  rededlcation"  to  non- 
violence for  residents  of  Resurrection  City. 

The  Rev.  Robert  P.  Merrick,  a  member  of 
the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Confer- 
ence's religious  staff,  said  Mr.  Abernathy  had 
finished  telling  several  hundred  residents  at 
a  "togetherness"  meeting  last  night  that  they 
must  rid  the  camp  of  "troublemakers." 

The  rock-  and  bottle-throwing  incldeat 
prompted  District  and  Park  police  to  call  for 
reinforcements.  District  police  reported  at 
least  75  men,  including  a  busload  of  Civil 
Disturbance  Unit  personnel,  on  the  scene  at 
1  a.m. 

As  the  gas  spread  through  the  tent  city,  re- 
porters saw  small  groups  of  residents  run- 
ning from  the  area  to  escape  the  gas.  As  of 
1:30  a.m.,  no  ambulances  had  been  dis- 
patched to  Resurrection  City. 

Meanwhile,  Federal  and  city  government 
officials  confirmed  that  the  PPC's  permit  for 
the  Resurrection  City  site,  which  expires  at 
8  p.m.  today,  will  not  be  renewed. 

But  Mr.  Abernathy  told  the  press  that 
we're  not  making  plans  to  leave."  and  said 
that  a  new  phase  of  the  campaign  would 
begin  Monday. 

Although  officials  yesterday  considered 
ways  of  forcing  the  Camp.ilgners  out.  If  nec- 
essary, no  confrontation  was  In  store  for 
today.  The  permit  provides  a  reasonable  time 
past  the  expiration  date  for  closing  down 
the  city. 


Mr.  Abernathy  professed  to  the  press  yester- 
day, that  he  was  unconcerned  about  tlie 
problem  of  a  permit  because  he  had  Just  beon 
granted  one.  He  staged  a  ceremonial  accept- 
ance of  a  temporary  permit  proffered  by  ;  n 
Indian  named  George  Crow  Files  High,  cic- 
scrlbed   as   chief   of   the   Hldasta   Tribe 

The  Indian,  bedecked  in  feathered  head- 
dress and  beaded  vest,  presented  Mr.  Aber- 
nathy with  a  document  ceding  the  Reflectip.- 
Pool  campsite  to  the  Campaign  for  as  1  ,i\  • 
as  it  is  needed. 

Mr.  Abernathy's  call  for  a  "housecleanii  "■ 
to  rid  Ressurrectlon  City  of  residents  in  it 
committed  to  nonviolence  came  In  the  wnk» 
of  a  series  of  tense  confrontations  betwern 
police  and  residents  of  the  city.  It  also  fol- 
lowed 79  arrests  In  Thursday  and  Prld;iv 
demonstrations  at  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  Abernathy  emphasized  that  tlif 
"housecleanlng"  would  draw  the  Cam- 
paigners together,  getting  them  ready  ;.t 
"serious  business"  on  Monday  and  for  the 
"long,  difficult  work  of  the  campaign." 

Those  who  should  be  living  at  the  city,  he 
said.  Included  Puerto  Rlcans,  the  Appalachian 
whites  and  the  Mexican-American  followers 
of  Reles  Lopez  TlJerlna.  So  far  the  Mexican 
Americans  have  been  living  at  the  Haw- 
thorne School  at  5th  and  I  Streets  sw.  but 
Mr.  Abernathy  said  they  will  move  Into 
Resurrection  City. 

He  also  issued  a  call  to  churches  across  the 
Nation  to  observe  today  as  a  National  Day  ol 
Prayer   for  the  Poor  People's  Campaign. 

"We  ask  that  people  of  good  will  every- 
where pray  for  an  end  to  hunger  and  for  the 
preservation  of  Resurrection  City,  the  sym- 
bol of  the  Campaign,"  he  said. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Abernathy  said  that  in 
accord  with  observance  of  the  day  of  prayer 
and  purification.  Resurrection  City  residents 
will  hold  a  spiritual  rededlcation  service  at  2 
p.m  today  at  the  Reflecting  Pool.  He  said  he 
would  deliver  a  sermon. 

Also,  at  the  news  conference.  Mr.  Aber- 
nathy announced  plans  to  worship  this  morn- 
ing "at  an  outstanding  church"  here.  He  re- 
fused to  name  the  church.  He  suggested  thnt 
he  would  not  wear  at  tie  and  "If  they  don't 
let  me  In,  I'll  worship  on  the  steps." 
•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Abernathy  said  he  would  close  the 
gates  of  Resurrection  City  at  2  p.m.  yester- 
day and  asked  all  but  residents  to  leave,  "so 
we  can  really  clean  up  our  city."  (The  city, 
however,  remained  open  until  about  7  p.m  i 

The  demonstrators  originally  said  they 
would  stay  until  Monday  morning. 

"Those  not  committed  to  nonviolence,  at 
least  tactically,  will  be  asked  to  leave." 

He  said  he  would  also  try  to  eliminate 
those  he  called  Infiltrators.  He  has  blamed 
them  for  some  outbreaks  of  violence  within 
the   camp. 

"Some  bad  people  are  here  to  discredit  the 
Campaign.  We're  not  going  to  let  infiltrators 
hired  by  the  Government  or  anyone  else  dis- 
credit the  movement." 

However.  Mr.  Abernathy  said,  he  would 
not  physically  force  anyone  from  the  en- 
campment, "because  we're  nonviolent. ' 

Goverrunent  officials  have  not  yet  taken 
the  formal  action  to  deny  extension  of  the 
permit.  But  they  say  It  will  be  taken  and 
yesterday  they  were  considering  ways  of  get- 
ting the  Campaigners  to  leave. 

Officials  are  seeking  alternatives  to  the  u.so 
of  force,  but  they  have  also  considered  ten- 
tative plans  under  which  Park  and  Metro- 
politan Police  would  be  called  on  to  evict  tiie 
residents. 

Ti.e  Campaigners  will  not  be  ejected  tod.iy, 
officials  made  clear.  However,  It  ha«  not  been 
decided  how  long  the  grace  period  to  cle.Tr 
the  site  will  be  after  the  permit  expires  at 
8  p.m.  today. 

At  his  news  conference  yesterday  Mr.  Aber- 
nathy emphasized  that  the  Campaigners  in- 
tend to  "c^rry  on  business  as  usual."  He  said 
he  had  not  been  officially  notified  that  the 


application  for  extension  of  the  permit  had 

''^Mr'^Abl^rnathy  has  said  several  times  In  the 
p.ist  he  is  "prepared  to  be  carried  out  of 
Resurrection  City.  He  has  also  said  that  he 
wuends  to  be  arrested  during  the  Campaign. 
He  has  said  that  the  Campaign  will  con- 
•  iuue  until  Congress  and  the  Administration 
show  an  "adequate"  response  to  the  grlev- 
.nces  of  the  poor. 

■  However  two  Southern  Christian  Leader- 
siup  Conference  represent.itives.  the  Rev. 
Bernard  Lafayette  and  Anthony  Henry,  who 
met  with  Government  officials  this  week,  sug- 
gest a  "rcisonable  price'"  for  their  leaving. 
This  would  be  to  have  the  Agriculture  De- 
.).rtment  meet  their  demands  for  greater 
distribution  of  surplus  food  and  to  have  Con- 
pre.'.s  immediately  enact  the  Jobs  legislation 
authored  by  Sen.  Joseph  S.  Clark  (D-Pa.  • 
This  calls  for  creation  of  5.5  million  public 
and  private  Jobs  for  the  poor  by  1972. 

police  intelligence  sources  said  yesterday 
that  the  number  of  Resurrection  City  resi- 
dents is  now  fewer  than  500.  Mr.  Abernathy 
said  yesterday  that  it  was  about  1500. 

The  most  recent  confrontation  between 
police  and  marchers  at  the  camp  occurred  at 
about  2  a.m.  yesterday.  In  response  to  a  false 
rumor  that  Stokely  Carmichael  had  been  shot 
at  a  rally  In  Maryland  some  50  agitated  youths 
rushed  to  the  cltys  entrance.  Police  called 
for  reinforcements  but  the  gathering  broke 
UD  when  the  rumor  was  squelched  by  an  an- 
nouncement   on    the    cltys    public    address 

^^Two  incidents  Involving  violence  occurred 
Thursday  shortly  after  Mr.  Abernathy  called 
for  increased  civil  disobedience  in  Campaign. 

First.  77  marchers  were  arrested  during  a 
sit-in  at  the  Agriculture  Department.  In  that 
demonstration,  six  campaigners  and  three 
policemen  were  injured. 

Later  an  attempt  to  block  traffic  on  17th 
Street  n  w  resulted  in  a  melee  In  which  police 
hurled  tear  gas  at  Campaigners  who  threw 
rocks  and  bottles. 

Officials  have  cited  these  incidents  in  ex- 
plaining why  they  believe  they  cannot  extend 
the  Resurrection  City  permit. 

Yesterday.  Rep.  Hervey  G.  Machen  (Md.) 
said  Poor  Peoples  Campaigners  have  threat- 
ened Federal  employes.  He  said  that  he  has 
received  complaints  from  Navy  and  Agricul- 
ture Department  employes  who  say  they  have 
been  threatened  as  they  walk  to  their  auto- 
mobiles, parked  near  the  Resurrection  City 

site.  -,_ij 

A  42-year-old  man  who  was  arrested  Friaay 
night  for  allegedly  threatening  a  group  of 
Resurrection  City  marchers,  was  sent  yester- 
day to  St  Elizabeths  Hospital  for  observation. 
Park  police  arrested  Auther  Lucas,  of  no 
fixed  address,  about  9:30  p.m.  at  21st  Street 
and  Constitution  Avenue  nw.  and  charged 
him  with  assault  with  a  deadly  weapon. 

Police  said  the  marchers,  en  route  to  a  rally 
at  6th  and  M  Streets  nw.,  argued  with  Lucas, 
who  was  sitting  In  a  parked  pickup  truck, 
over  dense  exhaust  fumes  coming  from  the 
truck.  ^    _ 

During  the  argument,  police  said.  Lucas 
pointed  a  .22-caUber  rifle  from  the  truck 
window. 

In  incidents  in  or  near  Resurrection  City 
yesterday  two  persons  were  attacked  inside 
the  camp  and  robbed,  one  youth  outside  was 
robbed  and  a  California  woman  driving  down 
Independence  Ave.  nw..  was  hit  In  the  face  by 
a  soda  bottle  apparently  thrown  from  Inside 
the  camp. 

Frederick  A.  Peterson  III,  21,  a  reporter  for 
the  New  Britain  (Conn.)  Herald,  was  robbed 
of  $3  about  10:30  p.m.  by  a  gang  of  youths. 
Police  said  he  was  hit  on  the  head  from 
behind  with  a  board.  He  was  treated  at 
George  Washington  University  Hospital. 

About  4:30  pjn..  Richard  S.  Tuttle.  of 
320  G  St.  sw.,  told  Park  Police  he  was  Jumped 
by  four  youths  as  he  walked  beside  the 
Reflecting  Pool  and  was  robbed  of  $40.  About 
the  same  time  a  Texas  youth,  James  I.  Warren 


had  his  camera  stolen  inside  the  camp,  police 

sfild. 

The  California  woman,  Rebecca  Hughes 
Hartogg.  51.  was  treated  for  a  cut  lip  at 
George  Washington  University  Hospital  after 
being  hit  by  a  bottle  about  3  p.m. 


I  From   the  Washington    (DC.)    Daily   News, 
June  24.  1968 1 

Knifer  Slays  "Two  in  Restaurant  Here 

A  young  man  and  woman  were  found 
stabbed  to  death  early  today  in  the  Gentle- 
man II  restaurant.  1800  M-st  nw.  police  said. 

They  said  the  body  of  the  man  was  found 
in  a  basement  sloruKC  area  and  the  body  ot 
the  woman  in  the  malii  dining  room  M^y^e 
first  floor.  Police  said  Both  had  been  stabbed 
numerous  times.  „,  ,  v.       oc 

Police  identified  them  as  Paul  Pleisher.  26, 
who  lived  In  the  Rlverhouse  Apartments  in 
Arlington,  and  Darlene  Julie  Elliott,  20, 
Baltimore,  a  bookkeeper,  both  white. 

A  third  person,  a  Negro  employe  of  the 
restaurant,  was  reported  injured,  police  said. 
•They  said  they  discovered  the  bodies  after 
they  received  a  call  from  an  operator  saying 
that  the  phone  at  the  restaurant  was  oH  the 
hook  and  asking  them  to  Investigate. 


IFrom   the  Washington    (D.C.)    Daily  News, 

June  24.  1968) 
Guardsmen   Sworn   in  as  Policemen— Poor 

Campaigners  Plan  Hill  March;  Oiticials 

Mum  on  Closing  '"City"' 

Some  800  National  Guardsmen  were  sworn 
in  as  special  District  policemen  at  dawn 
today  to  man  the  citys  police  precincts 
while  all  available  police  officers  will  shep- 
herd a  planned  Poor  Peoples  march  to  Cap- 
itol Hill  today  and  be  on  the  alert  for  the 
possible  closing  of  Resurrection  City. 

The  Poor  People"s  permit  to  occupy  the 
15-acre  tract  at  West  Potomac  Park  along  the 
Reflecting  Pool  expired  at  8  last  night  but 
the  Interior  Department,  which  announced 
a  short  time  afterwards  it  wouldn't  renew 
the  permit,  also  said  it  would  give  the  Poor 
People  a  "limited  period  of  time"  to  move 
out. 

BIG    BOSS 

Atty.  Gen.  Ramsey  Clark  was  reported  per- 
sonally directing  plans  for  moving  residents 
out  of  the  plywood  city.  Meanwhile,  District 
policemen  massed  at  the  Department  Audi- 
torium on  Constltution-av  between  12th  and 
14th  streets  nw  at  8  this  morning  for  a 
•"briefing"  and  riot  helmets  were  uncrated 
and  passed  out.  Many  Guardsmen  had  al 
ready  rept""   d  for  duty  In  the  precinct. 

More  thiJi  eight  buses,  in  which  the  po- 
licemen arrived,  stood  outside  the  Audito- 

Poiice  Chief  John  B.  Layton  would  not  say 
where  his  men  were  going  alter  they  finished 
meeting.  "'I  can"t  discuss  tactics  now,"'   he 

He  talked  about  "mass  marches"  and  other 
activities  anounced  by  the  Poor  People  as 
If  to  indicate  there  was  more  than  one  loca- 
tion where  the  men  could  go. 

Among  the  items  given  out  were  tear  gas 
cannlsters  and  gas  masks. 

Rev  Ralph  Abernathy,  who  had  called  a  9 
a  m  march  to  Capitol  Hill,  told  his  followers 
at  a  prayer  session  yesterday,  "We  are  all 
Eolng  to  Jail.  Ain't  no  question  about  it. 
He  called  on  only  the  "pure,  righteous  per- 
sons who  believe  In  nonviolence  "  to  "go  to 
the  Lion's  Den."  ,  , . 

•I  must  go  to  Jail,"  Rev.  Abernathy  said. 
"If  you  don"t  go  with  me,  that's  all  right. 
I"ve  been  there  19  times  and  found  God 
there.  Go  with  love  In  our  hearts  .  .  .  God 
will  open  up  the  Jail." 

He  said  his  wife  and  children  also  will  be 
arrested.  . 

Police  were  tight-lipped  about  their  plans 

in  the  expected  confrontation  with  the  Poor 

People   as  were  government  officials  who  met 

late  yesterday  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Clark 

SCLC  leaders  were  reportedly  divided  on 


whether  to  force  mass  arrests  at  the  Capitol 
in  order  to  avoid  possible  violence  If  police 
invaded  Resurrection  City,  where  some  of 
the  angrier  young  militants  allegedly  have 
stockpiled  firearms,  ammunition,  and  molo- 
tov  cockUiils.  But  SCLC  leaders  declined  to 
comment  publicly  on  reports  that  there 
was  a  •  Bentlemen"s  agreement"  between  them 
and  government  officials  for  the  arrests  to 
take  place  at  the  Capitol. 

some  50  school-age  children   were  moved 
out  of  the  City  about  midnight  In  six  station 

^^The  National  Park  Service  i.dvised  Resur- 
rection City  residents  that  they  could  get 
emergency  bus  transportation  home  through 
the  Travelers  Aid  Society  in  the  event  SCLC 
•fails  to  make  the  necessary  travel  ar- 
rangements."' 

A  shooting,  a  barrage  of  tear  gas  and  a 
multitude  of  less  serious  incidents  marked 
Resurrection  City"s  first  sweltering  week-end 
of  summer.  Yesterdays  robberies  and  rough- 
ings  were  so  commonplace  that  by  mld-afler- 
noon  reporters  had  counted  half  a  dosien^ 

Acting  on  orders  that  came  through  -if 
not  Irom— the  Interior  Department.  Pi.rk 
Police  made  no  attempt  to  investigate  the 
crimes  inside  Resurrection  City. 

■We  would  investigate  a  murder,  I  think, 
if  we  knew  about  it.""  one  P;.rk  Police  oUicer 
said  alter  the  shooting  incident,  "or  a  rape. 
U  we  had  a  complaint.  But  allho  we  ve 
heard  reports  of  rapes,  we've  had  no  com- 
plaints. Less  serious  crime,  however,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  business  of  the  marshals 
inside  the  fence.  A  lire  department  ambu- 
lance did  go  in  to  remove  the  shooting  vic- 
tim but  those  who  are  Just  beaten  up  and 
robbed  are  expected  to  make  their  own  way 

out." 

shot  and  robbed 

Police  Identified  the  shooting  victim  as 
James  Walter,  white,  of  Charleston.  W.  Va 
who  was  wounded  in  the  right  leg  ana 
beaten  on  the  head  with  a  gun  butt.  He 
told  police  lour  Negro  youths  Jumped  him 
inside  the  camp  and  stole  $40  UomMra 

Four  other  white  youths  from  Washineton 
suburbs  said  they  were  invited  into  the  c.mip 
•to  take  a  look  around"  and  then  jumped 
and  robbed  of  $7  and  a  wristwatch.  They  were 
treated  for  face  cuts  and  bruises.  Another 
visitor,  Dale  Kietzman,  of  Pasadena.  Calif- 
told  police  he  was  robbed  c,f  a  $230  c;unera 
and  his  wallet  containing  $70. 

At  a  press  conference  shortly  after  these 
incidents  the  Rev.  Ralph  David  Abernathy 
said-  "I  would  like  to  think  the  pol'^e jire 
responsible  for  all  this  violence."  He  added 
the  charge  that  police  had  littered  an  area 
near    the    camp    with    broken    bottles    in 

•an  attempt  to  plant  false  evidence  against 

the  people  of  Resurrection  City." 

Mr    Abernathy  said  later  that  ""a  handful 

of  people""  were  put  out  of  the  shanty  town 

because  "'these  troublemakers  were  tranish- 

ing  the  image  of  our  non-violent  movement. 

He   also   conceded   that   "some   whites   have 

been  beaten."' 

tear  gas 
K    tear-gasslng    episode    early    yesterday 
morning  led  to  an  angry  exchange  between 
Park  Pohce  officials  and  Mr.  Abernathy.  the 
SCLC  leader.  ^^   ^ 

Park  Police  officials  told  reporters  that  cars 
were  stoned  on  Independence  Ave.  near  Res- 
urrection City,  and  that  shortly  after  mid- 
nieht  four  Park  Policemen  came  under  attack 
from  flaming  torches  hurled  at  them  from 
the  camp.  The  four  officers  called  reinforce- 
ments and  used  a  number  of  gas  grenades  to 
drive  off  their  attackers. 

There  were  few  signs  of  movement  away 
from  the  plywood  city  when  the  permit  ex- 
pired at  8  p.m.  yesterday.  Among  the  few 
who  did  leave  were  three  white  graduate  stu- 
dents from  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and 
one  from  the  University  of  California. 

Thev  weren't  leaving  because  the  permit 
expired,  said  one  of  the  students,  "but  De- 
cause  of  the  way  things  are  in  there  right 
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now.  It  JiMt  Isn't  the  place  to  have  a  white 
•kin  .  .  .  There  are  many  fine  people  In 
there — like  Rev  James  Bevel  and  Rev.  Jesse 
Jackson.  But  people  arent  listening  to  them 
any  more." 

The  three  had  moved  in  Thursday  and 
were  Jumped  and  roughed  up  early  yesterday 
trying  to  help  children  who'd  been  tear  gased 
during  the  confrontation  with  Park  Police. 

I  From   the  Washington    (D.C.)    Dally  News. 

June  34.  1968) 
Fou«     TouNO     Wheaton     Men     Beatxm     at 

RESVKKKCnON "I  COITIJ)  Skk,  ONB  HKLL  OF 

A  Swing" 

(By  JackVltek) 

The  Impact  left  him  with  eight  stitches, 
no  particular  malice  and  a  strong  aversion 
to  Resurrection  City — and  Robert  Paschell 
can  describe  the  moment  as  If  It  happened  In 
slow  motion. 

"Prom  the  corner  of  my  eye  I  could  see  this 
gxiy  coming  up  behind  me  with  a  stick  and  I 
told  myself  to  try  to  relax  so  it  wouldn't  hurt 
as  bad."  said  Mr.  Paschell.  20,  a  vacationing 
Antloch  student  who  lives  at  3717  May-st. 
Wheaton.  "I  could  see  him  wind  up  with  one 
hell  of  a  swing.  He  clobbered  me  really  hard.  I 
saw  one  big  glgnntlc  star — all  white — and 
my  whqle.  body  Jumped  .^bout  two  feet.  It  was 
then  I  atwted  running." 
A  visrr 

That  was  the  high  point  of  a  trip  to  "look 
around"  Resurrection  City  yesterday  for  four 
vacationing  college  students  from  Wheaton. 
One  of  the  others.  Stephen  Karlonos.  20.  of 
3502  May-st.  came  off  slightly  worse — with  U 
sUtches.  David  Murdrlck.  20.  of  3503  Napler- 
st  and  Herbert  W.  RuUedge.  19.  of  13108 
Bluehlll  Road  were  trcaicd  for  cuts  and 
bruises  and  released. 

They  were  Invited  Inside  by  a  "friendly 
guy"  who  showed  them  around  and  then 
asked  them  to  look  Inside  a  hut  "to  see  how 
we  live  in  here."  Mr.  Paschell  said.  "People 
started  grabbing  .md  they  pushed  me  and 
Steve  Inside."  he  said,  adding  they  threw 
them  on  the  cots  and  took  their  money,  total- 
ling »7.25  and  one  wrist  watch. 

"Then  they  ktnda  said  o.  k.  you  can  go." 
Mr.  Paschell  said.  It  was  then  he  was  hit 
from  behind  and  he  ran  .ind  Jumped  over 
the  boundary  fence. 

"I  was  bleeding  a  lot  and  we  were  thinking 
about  calling  an  ambulance.  We  tried  to  find 
a  policeman — but  that  was  the  thing.  There 
are  no  cops  down  there.  Prom  the  City  to  the 
Monument  we  didn't  see  a  single  cop." 

Prom  the  Monument  information  booth  he 
said  they  called  ;jn  ambulance  and  then  ran 
Into  two  'unfriendly'  detectives  in  an  un- 
marked car  "They  said  that's  what  you  get 
and  then  something  about  how  tbls'U  cure 
your  liberal  attitude. "  Mr.  Paschell  said. 

When  police  crime  to  take  the  report,  all 
four  refused  to  press  charges  or  give  descrip- 
tions of  their  assailants.  "I  have  nothing  to 
recover  except  two  bucks."  said  Mr.  Paschell. 
"It  would  do  no  particular  good  to  press 
charges.  The  people  who  did  It  will  probably 
be  involved  In  more  violence  and  they"ll  prob- 
ably wind  up  getting  hooked  by  the  police."" 

The  visit  "probably  wasn't  a  good  Idea." 
Mr.  Paschell  conceded  yesterday.  "Prom  -vhat 
I  understand  the  place  Is  turning  Into  a  kind 
of  hell  right  now.  I  dont  ever  want  to  set 
foot  In  there  again.'" 

[Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)   Sunday  Star, 
June  23.  19681 
Food  PaocaAM  Is  £Indimo 
(By  James  Welsh) 
The   Washington    communlty"s   efforts    to 
feed  the  reeldenu  of  Resurrection  City,  in- 
volving up  to  now  about  $75,000  In  money, 
direct    food    contributions    and   professional 
manpower,  will  come  to  an  end  tonight. 

Should  the  tent  city  keep  funcUonlng 
the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Confer- 
ence would  h*ve  to  assume  direct  respon- 
sibility for  providing  food. 


"They  have  the  know-how  by  now,  and 
they  have  no  problem  with  funds,""  said 
Joseph  Danzansky.  hssd  ot  CHant  Pood  and 
a  member  of  the  UrtMm  Coalitions  ad  hoc 
cooimlttee  on  food  for  the  Poor  People"s 
Campaign. 

The  wlndup  of  the  committee's  efforts 
coincides  with  expiration  of  the  government 
permit  to  occupy  Resurrection  City.  But 
Danzansky  said  the  relationship  Is  indirect. 
""It  really  Is  tied  to  the  understanding 
we  had  with  SCLC  In  the  first  place  "' 

That  agreement  called  for  the  feeding  op- 
eration to  be  conducted  only  at  Resurrection 
City  for  Its  residents.  It  was  also  predicated 
on  the  SCLC  demonstrations  remaining  non- 
violent. 

As  for  timing.  Danzansky's  group  originally 
agreed  to  conduct  the  operation  until  June  16. 
This  was  extended  a  week  when  the  Solidarity 
Day  march  was  pushed  back  from  May  30  to 
last  Wednesday.  Later.  SCLC  got  a  week's 
extension  on  Its  permit. 

A  total  of  185.000  meals  has  been  served 
at  the  tent  city  so  far.  Danzansky  said. 

Money  for  the  operation  came  largely  from 
a  half  dozen  large  food  chains  in  this  area, 
from  church  groups  and  the  Washington 
Hotel  Association.  It  was  funneled  through 
the  Health  and  Welfare  Council.  Less  than 
»5.000  Is  left,  with  no  decision  as  yet  on  what 
to  do  with  It. 

In  addition  to  money,  large  quantities  of 
food  were  donated  by  area  dairy  and  bakery 
firms  and  by  several  national  manufacturers, 
notably  Heinz  Products.  Surplus  products 
from  the  Agriculture  Department  also  were 
used. 

Danzansky  Included  In  his  S75.000  estimate 
the  full -time  efforts  of  a  half-dozen  food 
chain  executives  who  concentrated  on  such 
tasks  as  purchasing  and  meal-planning.  Not 
included  were  the  efforts  of  volunteers  at 
churches  and  schools  In  preparation  of  meals. 
Several  thousand  cases  of  canned  soup  and 
canned  pork  and  beans,  along  with  smaller 
quantities  of  canned  vegetables,  are  left  over 
at  the  SCLC  warehouse.  Danzansky  said. 

Kenneth  Brown,  a  management  consultant 
from  New  York  serving  as  a  volixnteer  with 
SCLC.  has  worked  closely  with  the  ad  hoc 
committee  and  will  take  over  the  food  opera- 
tion after  tonight. 


CONCLUSION    OP    MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
fiirther  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


CONSTRUCTION   AT   MIIJTARY 
INSTALUVnONS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  Order  No.  1210. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFTCER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Licislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (H.R.  16703)  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  instaUations, 
and  for  other  purposes^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed   the  consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  time  Is  now  under  control.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  if  he  will  yield 
me  8  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
8  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
carefully  listened  to  or  read  the  argu- 
ments pro  and  con  on  the  pending 
amendments  not  only  on  the  Senate 
floor  but  also  in  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  The  proponents  and  op- 
ponents of  the  amendment  are  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  for  whom  I  have  tho 
highest  personal  regard.  The  sincerity  of 
their  motives  is  above  question.  The  ques- 
tion is  a  close  one.  as  is  indicated  by  thn 
statement  by  former  Secretary  of  De- 
fense McNamara  that,  on  the  basis  of 
conservative  strategic  planning  against 
possible  irrational  Chinese  miscalcula- 
tion, "there  are  marginal  grounds  foi- 
concluding  that  a  light  deployment  of 
U.S.  ABM's  against  this  possibility  is 
prudent." 

What  we  are  concerned  with  at  thi.s 
point  is  whether  to  vote  for  an  amend- 
ment to  prevent  the  expenditure  durin^j 
fiscal  1969  of  $227.3  million  for  site  ac- 
quisition and  construction  needed  to 
move  ahead  with  the  deployment  of  a 
"thin  line"  Sentinel  ABM  system.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  ha^  made  it 
clear  that  he  is  not  advocating  any  re- 
duction in  the  research  and  development 
activities  on  this  matter,  and  these,  of 
course,  would  represent  a  far  greater 
outlay  in  money  than  is  proposed  for 
site  acquisition  and  construction. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  man- 
ager of  the  military  construction  bill 
pending  l)efore  us — namely,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  I  Mr.  Jackson)— the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Honorable 
Clark  Clifford,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
and  our  top  civilian  scientists,  xmani- 
mously  recommend  approval  of  the  site 
acquisition  and  construction  portion  of 
the  bill  relating  to  the  ABM  system.  Tlie 
Secretary  has  pointed  out  that  the  pro- 
gram represents  12  years  of  intense  re- 
search and  development  effort  at  a  cost 
of  some  $3  billion;  and  he  states  that 
'"the  time  has  come  when  we  can  no 
longer  rely  merely  on  continued  research 
and  development  but  should  proceed 
with  actual  deployment  of  an  operating 
system." 

The  purpose  in  moving  ahead  with 
deployment  is  threefold:  <a)  to  prevent 
a  successful  missile  attack  from  Red 
China  through  the  late  1970's:  (b)  to 
limit  damage  from  an  accidental  launch 
from  any  source;  and  <c)  to  provide  the 
option  for  increased  defense  of  our  own 
Minuteman  force  if  the  Soviet  Union's 
offensive  capability  is  expanded  to  make 
such  increased  defense  prudent. 

The  first  and  third  reasons  are  appeal- 
ing to  me.  In  connection  with  the  first 
reason,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  I  Mr. 
Cooper]  maintains  that  we  can  pre- 
vent.— or  deter — such  a  missile  attack  by 
Red  China  because  of  our  capability  to 
retaliate  and  destroy  her.  But  deterrence 
is  a  psychological  phenomenon,  and  it 
involves  not  only  the  capability  but  also 
the  will  to  make  use  of  that  capability 
on  our  part;  and,  further,  a  realization 
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on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  Red  China 
that  we  have  both  the  capability  and  the 
will  and  their  assessment  of  whether  the 
damage  to  their  country  from  this  com- 
bination is  unacceptable  to  them.  These 
are  not  susceptible  of  absolute  assess- 
ment by  us.  Indeed.  Prance  moved  ahead 
to  acquire  an  independent  nuclear  capa- 
bility—not for  the  purpose  of  being  able 
to  have  assured  destruction  of  the  Soviet 
Union  but  to  have  the  capability  of  as- 
sured damage  to  the  Soviet  Union  which 
would  cause  the  Soviet  Union  to  pause 
before  moving  against  France.  The  pos- 
sibility of  Red  China  assuring  damage  to 
the  United  States  is  a  serious  one,  and 
I  do  not  believe  we  should  limit  our  op- 
lion  in  the  matter  to  retaliation  and  de- 
struction of  Red  China.  A  "thin  line" 
Sentinel  system  would  limit  if  not  pre- 
vent altogether  such  assured  damage  to 
the  United  States  and  would  give  us  an 
option  which  could  prevent  complete  de- 
struction of   Red   China.   I   believe   we 
should  have  that  option. 

The  third  reason  has  to  do  with  future 
policies  of  the  Soviet  Union.  All  indica- 
tions are  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  no 
intention  of  negotiating  a  mutual  reduc- 
tion of  nuclear  armaments;  and  the  evi- 
dence points  the  other  way— that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  bent  on  increasing  its 
nuclear  capability,  both  offensive  and  de- 
fensive. We  should  have  the  option  of 
protecting  our  offensive  capability  in  the 
event  of  a  first  strike  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  does  not  mean  that  we  will  exercise 
that  option.  Hopefully,  we  will  not  have 
to     Hopefully,    the    Soviet    Union    wiU 
recognize  the  futility  of  trying  to  upset 
the  balance  of  nuclear  power  and  will 
come  to  the  negotiating  table  with  us  so 
that  the  resources  that  will  be  used  in 
preparing  for  nuclear  war  can  be  chan- 
neled   into    constructive    and    peaceful 
uses. 

I  am  not  at  all  impressed  by  the  argu- 
ment that  if  we  move  ahead  on  this  de- 
ployment, if  we  do  so  in  order  to  have 
an  option,  and  only  an  option,  to  be 
exercised  if  the  Soviet  Union  refuses  to 
change  its  poUcy,  then  the  Soviet  Union 
will  feel  forced  to  escalate  the  arms  race 
by   increasing   its   offensive   capability. 
"This  is  the  same  as  saying  that  if  the 
Soviet  Union   gains   an  advantage,  we 
should  not  seek  to  offset  it  for  fear  that 
the   Soviet    Union   would    try    to    gain 
another  advantage  to  offset  our  effort. 
The  net  result  would  be  to  stand  still  and 
leave  ourselves  open  to  nuclear  black- 
mail if  not  destruction.  As  the  Senator 
from  Washington  has  well  pointed  out.  it 
is  the  Soviet  Union  and  not  the  United 
States  which  has  caused  the  arms  race. 
It  is  the  Soviet  Union  which  is  deploying 
an  ABM  system.  It  is  the  Soviet  Union 
which    has    developed    the    fractional 
orbiUl  bombardment  system— FOBS— in 
violation  of  the  spirit  if  not  the  letter  of 
the  Treaty  on  Outer  Space,  ratified  on 
October    10.    1967.   No   country   in   the 
world  has  made  a  great  effort  to  work 
out  a  meaningful  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament   program    than    the    United 
States.  But  the  leaders  of   the  Soviet 
Union  have,  for  reasons  deemed  proper 
to  them,  failed  to  enter  into  meaningful 
negotiations. 

The  issue  is  whether  moving  ahead 
on  the  construction  item  in  this  bill  for 
a  thin  line  ABM  system  will  contribute 


to  the  security  of  our  country.  For  the 
reasons  set  forth  above,  I  believe  it  will. 
If  there  is  to  be  an  error  of  judgment, 
it  must  be  on  the  side  of  the  security  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  That  is 
why  I  will  vote  against  the  amendment 
to  delete  this  item  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  time  to  the  Sen- 
ator. ^,    . 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  the  Senator  able  to 
state  what  Russia  has  been  doing  with 
respect  to  the  development  and  the  in- 
stallation of  anti-ballistic-missile  sys- 
tems? ^.  . 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  testimony  on  this 
matter  is  not  what  we  would  like  to  call 
hard  intelligence.  We  do  have  intelligence 
indicating  that  they  have  deployed  an 
ABM  system  around  Moscow  and  Lenin- 
grad, known  as  the  Tallin  system.  This 
may  have  some  intercontinental  ballistic 
missile  defensive  capabilities.  We  do  not 
know.  There  is  another  one  about  which 
we  are  not  sure. 

I  believe  it  is  significant  that  they  are 
not  apparently,  deploying  ABM  systems 
around  other  cities  in  the  Soviet  Union; 
but.  at  the  same  time,  that  does  not  mean 
that  they  will  not  do  so. 

Hopefully,  they  are  having  difficulty  in 
devising  an  effective  ABM  system.  We 
may  have  a  similar  problem,  but  at  least 
we  will  have  a  system  which  will  give  us 
some  assured  protection  against  a  Red 
Chinese  capability. 

My  point  is  that  we  should  preserve  an 
option  of  being  able  to  counter  that, 
without  having  to  resort  to  the  complete 
destruction  of  Red  China. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  8 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  im- 
mediate issue  involved  is  whether  we 
should  begin  the  installation  of  a  "thin 
anti-ballistic-missUe  system  now  or 
whether  we  should  postpone  that  deci- 
sion for  1  year  while  we  further  explore 
the  feasibility,  the  need,  the  desirability 
of  laimching  a  program  of  this  magni- 
tude. ... 

Every  scientific,  technical  and  military 
expert  agrees  that  no  anti-ballistic  mis- 
sile system  has  been  devised  that  could 
successfully  defend  either  Russia  or 
America  against  attack  by  the  other. 

It  was  originally  claimed  that  this 
"thin"  system  was  aimed  at  China  and 
could  successfully  protect  us  from  some 
irrational  assault  by  them  for  the  next 
decade  or  so.  No  one  has  explained  what 
would  motivate  them  to  commit  such  an 
irrationality  knowing  as  they  do  that  our 
retaliation  would  toU  the  end  of  China 
as  a  viable  nation  or  culture  for  the  next 
century  if  not  for  all  time  to  come.  If  in 
fact  the  proponents  of  the  ""thin"  system 
are  trying  to  buy  insurance  against  this 
kind  of  contingency  it  raises  the  ques- 
tion, really,  just  who  is  irrational? 

Now  the  proponents  are  begirming  to 
shift  ground.  It  will  have  some  value 
against  Russia  they  tell  us.  Yet  every 
scientific  advisor  to  the  last  three  Pres- 
idents vigorously  opposes  installing  an 
ABM  system  on  the  ground  that  there 
is  no  effective  defense  against  either  the 
Russian  or  our  own  offensive  missile  sys- 
tem Dr.  John  Foster,  the  present  Direc- 


tor of  Defense  Research  and  Engineer- 
ing recently  stated: 

The  ability  to  protect  ourselves  from  un- 
acceptable damage  from  a  numerically  large 
and  technically  advanced  missile  force  such 
as  that  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  yet  tech- 
nically feasible.  However,  the  Sentinel  sys- 
tem win  complicate  any  attack  on  the  United 
States. 


The  hard  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
deployment  of  the  "thin"  system  is  sim- 
ply the  first  step  in  the  deployment  of  a 
ma.ssive   ABM  system  aimed  at  Russia 
which  it  is  conceded  will  cost  $40  to  $50 
billion  but  will  be  much  more  than  that 
before  it  is  completed.  Russia,  of  course, 
will  respond  by  matching  om-  system  step 
by  step.  Then  to  be  certain  that  neither 
has  an  advantage  over  the  other  each 
of  us  will  escalate  our  offensive  missile 
system  to  make  certain  we  can  over- 
whelm the  defense.  And,  at  the  end  of  it 
all  we  wUl  be  right  back  where  we  started, 
except  out  of  pocket  $50  or  $100  billion. 
As  foi-mer  Secretai-y  McNamara  put  it: 
And  at  the  end  of  all  the  spending,  and 
at  the  end  of  all  deployment,  and  at  the  end 
of    all    the   effort,    we    will    be   relatively    at 
the  same  point  of   balance  on  the  security 
scale  that  we  are  now. 

The  deterrent  to  nuclear  attack  is  the 
certain  knowledge  that  the  attacker  wiU 
himself  be  mortally  wounded  in  the  ex- 
change. That  is  the  present  status  of 
the  balance  of  terror  between  us  and 
Russia.  No  ABM  system  that  we  are  pres- 
ently capable  of  devising  will  change  that 
fact   So  why  deploy  one  when  the  only 
certain  result  will  be  another  dramatic 
escalation  in  the  arms  race  at  a  tune 
when  the  whole  world  aches  and  cries 
for  some  respite  from  the  folly  of  its 
leaders.  Here  we  stand  at  the  pimiacle 
of  our  power  and  wealth  with  no  peer 
in  the  world.  If  we  cannot  exercise  re- 
straint and  demonstrate  some  dramatic 
leadership  at  this  stage  in  histoi-y  the 
comse  of  peace  is  lost  and  so  are  we. 

Is  there  really  no  rational  leadersmp 
in  our  country  with  the  vision  to  see  the 
peril  of  the  course  we  are  following? 
Must  we  fumble  the  opportunity  to  re- 
direct the  course  of  human  events  on  the 
ground  that  there  is  no  risk  small  enough 
that  we  dare  chance  it?  If  at  this  for- 
tuitous moment  in  histoiy  the  greatest 
power  on  earth  does  not  have  the  will  to 
initiate  one  tiny  step  in  the  direction  of 
deescalation  when  wiU  that  moment  ar- 
rive? The  answer  is  "Never." 

The  danger  to  America  today  is  not 
the  threat  of  external  assault  by  foreign 
enemies  but  the  tunnoil  within— a  tur- 
moil that  is  caused  by  accumulated  un- 
met social  needs  in  a  society  with  a 
jaded  sense  of  priorities.  ^^  ^  ,„ 

The  ovei-whelming  evidence  is  that  de- 
ployment of  a  "thin"  ABM  system  would 
be  a  serious  mistake.  We  should  carry 
on  our  ABM  research  and  develop- 
ment—but why  deploy  a  system  that  we 
know  will  be  ineffective  against  the  onU^ 
other  great  nuclear  power  in  the  world. 
These  moneys,  properly  used,  would  move 
us  a  giant  step  toward  solving  the  prob- 
lems that  now  wrack  our  cities,  destroy 
man's  environment,  disenchant  our 
youth,  and  deprive  millions  of  pur  citi- 
zens of  the  chance  to  become  fuU-fiedged 
participants    in    the     great    American 

Now  is  our  chance  to  move  toward 
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reconciliation  and  reconstruction  at 
home  and  abroad.  If  we  aelze  it  America 
ia  on  it«  way  to  higher  and  better  goals. 

If  we  do  not.  it  may  well  be  that  that 
delightful  comic  philosopher  Pogo  waa 
right  when  he  said: 

We  b*ve  met  the  eoemy  and  tbey  Is  ua. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CCX)PER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
3  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  NELSON  Mr.  President,  a  letter 
was  published  in  the  New  York  Times 
yesterday,  signed  by  the  distinguished 
Jerome  B.  Wiesner.  former  science  ad- 
viser to  the  President.  In  which  he  com- 
mented in  some  detail  on  the  issue  that 
Is  pending  before  the  Senate  now.  The 
letter  reads  as  follows: 

It  U  Ironic  that  on  June  19,  when  tena  of 
thousands  or  Americans  were  massing  at  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  to  focus  attention  on 
America's  cities  and  Its  poor,  a  determined 
group  of  Senators  was  arguing  that  It  waa 
more  "important  to  waste  over  tOOO  million  as 
m  down  payment  on  a  seruelesa  and  totally 
unnecessary  antlballlstlc  mlsslt*  system,  the 
ao-called    Sentinel    defense    against    China. 

I  have  always  been  baffled  by  the  logic 
which  acknowledges,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
the  Cnlted  States  strategic  power  Is  ade- 
quate to  deter  a  Soviet  missile  attack,  but. 
on  the  other  hand,  that  it  still  makes  sense 
to  build  a  defense  against  a  much  weaker 
China. 

I  am  even  more  baffled  to  And  that  the 
Senate  proponents  of  Sentinel  are  now  argu- 
ing in  Its  favor,  not  Just  for  Its  antl-Chlnea« 
capabUlttea  but  as  a  first  step  toward  an 
antl-Sovlet  defense. 

I  am  puzzled  that  their  views  find  any 
support.  In  view  of  the  clear  deficiencies  of 
Sentinel  and  the  generally  admitted  virtual 
Impossibility  of  ever  achieving  a  really  ef- 
fective antimissile  defense  against  the  Rus- 
•lana.  The  questionable  value  of  the  Sentl- 
aal  system  is  implicit  in  the  puzzling  Admin- 
istration offer  not  to  build  this  antl-Chlnese 
system  If  the  Soviet  Union  would  agree  not 
to  build  Its  A.B.M.  system. 

M'NAMAaA'S  AaCTTMENT 

In  announcing  the  Sentinel  decision  last 
September.  Secretary  McNamara  made  a  con- 
vincing case  against  deploying  an  antimissile 
system  against  the  U.S.S-R..  arguing  that 
they  would  certainly  compensate  for  our 
A.B.M.  by  building  counter-measures  Into 
their  strategic  offensive  missile  force  and  by 
adding  to  their  numbers,  thereby  setting  off 
a  costly  and  wasteful  new  armaments  race. 

He  noted  at  the  time  that  four  Presidential 
science  advisers,  myself  Included,  had  rec- 
ommended against  the  deployment  of  an 
antt-Soviet  system  for  Just  that  reason.  He 
did  not  add — perhaps  because  his  excellent 
case  against  the  antl-Sovlet  A.B.M.  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  endorsement  of  the  antl-Chlnese 
Sentinel — that  I  equally  emphatically  op- 
posed the  Sentinel  as  well. 

I  did  so  then,  and  do  so  now.  because  If 
It  were  effective  at  all  It  would  be  only  for 
a  very  short  time,  and  I  believed  that  It 
would  be  only  a  matter  of  time  before  the 
pressures  would  develop  to  expand  Sentinel 
Into  a  very  costly  and  clearly  Inadequate 
antl-Sovlet  system.  The  current  Senate  de- 
bate shows  that  thoee  pressures  have  al- 
ready begtin. 

Sentinel  Itself  la  already  technically  ob- 
solete: It  Is  based  on  a  severai-year-old  de- 
sign. Many  of  the  componenta  are  essentially 
obaolete  in  the  light  of  new  radar  and  mla- 
alle  technology. 

coT7tmasTsm(  oxwlopxd 
HlsborlcaUy,  by  the  time  a  defensive  sys- 
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haa  long  since  developed  a  means  of  over- 
coming It.  for  this  reason  we  have  until  now 
repeatedly  deferred  the  deployment  of  one 
antlmlaalle  system  after  another,  until  politi- 
cal preaaurea  a  year  ago  evidently  persuaded 
the  Administration  that  It  would  be  best  to 
forestall  a  possible  Republican  accusation 
that  we  were  on  the  short  end  of  a  new 
missile  gap  by  throwing  out  the  sop  of  Senti- 
nel. 

If  Sentinel  won't  work  as  Intended,  and  If 
a  larger  system  will  be  even  less  effective 
against  Russian  missiles,  leading  only  to  an 
expanded  arms  race  at  great  cost  and  with 
no  Improvement  to  national  security,  it  Is 
silly  to  waste  a  penny  on  It.  We  desperately 
need  money  to  apply  to  badly  neglected  and 
more  urgent  problems  at  home. 

I  very  much  hope  that  the  Senate  will  see 
the  folly  of  such  a  grievous  mlsallocatlon  of 
resources  as  Sentinel  represents. 

JnOMB  B.  WlKSNEB. 

Provost  of  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Tecfinoloffy- 
PAijfocTn.  Mass..  June  21, 199t. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rscoro  an 
editorial  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  for  June  23.  1968.  entitled  "Post- 
poning Sentinel." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  June  23.  1988) 

PO«TPONINO     SSNTUnO. 

The  move  by  a  bipartisan  Senate  coalition 
to  delay  deployment  of  the  tS-bllllon  Senti- 
nel missile  defense  system  deserves  Adminis- 
tration support.  Instead  of  the  resistance  De- 
fense Secretary  Clifford  has  manifested  In  his 
letter  to  Senator  Russell. 

Pew  itenu  are  more  expendable  la  the 
tTB- billion  defense  appropriation,  which  must 
provide  more  than  half  of  the  (6-bllllon 
spending  cut  pledged  to  accompany  a  tax 
increase.  Postponing  Sentinel  deployment 
would  save  at  least  9600  million  In  the  com- 
ing year. 

Robert  S.  McNamara.  then  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, acknowledged  last  September  that 
President  Johnson's  surprise  decision  to  build 
a  "thin"  antl-Chlnese  missile  defense  was 
made  on  "marginal"  grounds.  The  President's 
target,  as  was  pointed  out  In  these  columns, 
was  less  the  Chinese  than  the  Republican 
party,  which  was  threatening  an  "antlmls- 
sile-gap"  campaign. 

The  Chinese  pretext  now  has  faded  even 
further.  The  expectation  that  Peking  would 
test  Its  first  Intercontinental  ballistic  missile 
last  fall  has  not  materialized.  The  prospect 
of  a  delay  of  a  year  or  more  In  China's  ICBM 
program — If  an  active  program  really  exists — 
thoroughly  Justifies  a  delay  In  the  Sentinel 
program,  which  has  a  similar  lead  time. 

The  completion  of  the  nuclear  nonprollf- 
eratlon  treaty  gives  new  urgency  to  an  anti- 
missile moratorium.  Wide  adherence  by  non- 
nuclear  powers  to  this  self-denial  ordinance 
depends  on  concrete  moves  toward  disarma- 
ment by  the  nuclear  powers  as  well.  Nego- 
tiations to  limit  strategic  offensive  and  de- 
fensive oUssllee,  as  proposed  by  the  United 
States.  sUll  await  Soviet  accord.  A  delay  now 
In  deploying  American  missile  defenaea 
would  increase  the  pressure  of  world  opinion 
on  Moscow  to  respond. 

China,  along  with  the  other  nuclear  pow- 
ers, win  be  deterred  from  using  ICBM's  by 
the  knowledge  that  It  would  be  committing 
national  suicide.  And  there  Is  little  credibility 
to  the  notion  that  missile  defenses  would 
enable  an  American  President  to  launch  a 
pre-emptive  nuclear  attack  against  China  to 
halt  aggression  in  Asia.  Even  a  small  pene- 
tration of  the  United  States  defense,  which 
oould  not  be  avoided  with  certainty,  would 
wipe  out  several  American  cities. 

The  Russians  have  never  accepted  the  Sen- 
tinel project  as  simply  an  antl-Chlnese  more. 


and  they  have  not  been  entirely  wrong.  The 
American  Joint  Chiefs  of  Stall  view  It  as  the 
first  building  block  of  a  940-bllllon  heavy 
missile  defense  system  against  threats  from 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Irony  Is  that  the  Soviet  missile  defense 
system  that  set  off  pressures  in  the  United 
States  for  a  similar  effort  Is  not  being  ex- 
tended beyond  the  Moscow  area.  The  so- 
called  Tallin  Line  under  construction  In 
Northwest  Russia  Is  now  accepted  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  American  intelligence  commu- 
nity as  an  antiaircraft  rather  than  an  anti- 
missile system.  A  "thin"  American  mlsfi:c 
defense  system  nUght  revive  Soviet  antlmi.=  - 
alle  efforts.  As  In  the  United  States,  It  cer- 
tainly would  spur  production  of  offensive 
missiles  and  penetration  aids  to  saturate  th.' 
adversary's  defenses.  The  action-reaction 
phenomenon  In  Soviet- American  arms  com- 
petition makes  it  almost  certain  that  a  (3- 
bllllon  "thin"  nUssUe  defense  In  1968  wou:d 
become  a  tM-bimon  system  by  the  early 
1970°s  and  perhaps  a  •lOO-bllUon  system 
later  in  that  decade. 

Another  spiral  In  the  nuclear  arms  raop 
would  not  prevent  destruction  of  both  the 
United  States  and  Russia  In  a  nuclear  war. 
as  lir.  McNamara  has  pointed  out.  But  ii 
could  convert  the  balance  of  mutual  deter- 
rence that  now  exists  Into  a  nightmare  era 
of  nuclear  Instability  and  nervousness.  The 
time  to  halt  this  new  arms  race  Is  now,  be- 
fore It  begins. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  would  be  the 
Senator's  position  if  the  status  of  the 
present  relative  strength  between  Rus- 
sia and  the  United  States  were  that  Rus- 
sia, with  its  ballistic  missile  system, 
could  destroy  the  United  States  and  the 
United  States,  with  its  power,  could  de- 
stroy Russia;  aJso,  that  Russia  were  In- 
stalling an  anti-balUstlc-mlsslle  system 
around  Moscow  covering  a  radius  of  300 
miles,  let  us  say,  while  we  were  doing 
nothing  about  It. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
2  more  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  Is  recognized  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  What  exactly  Is  the 
Senator's  question? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is,  let  us  assume 
that  the  power  of  the  United  States  and 
the  power  of  Russia  are  equal,  but  that 
Russia  has  Installed  ttn  anti-ballistic- 
missile  system  around  Moscow  having  a 
diameter  of  600  miles,  which  Is  a  radius  of 
300  miles.  What  would  the  Senator's  po- 
sition be  as  to  the  necessity  for  the 
United  States  to  do  something  to  offset 
this  advantage  of  Russia? 

Mr.  NELSON.  All  the  scientific  and 
technical  authorities  I  am  aware  of  sim- 
ply state  as  of  now,  quite  flatly,  with  no 
contradiction  by  anyone  I  know  of,  that 
there  Is  no  ABM  system  that  could  stop 
a  massive  assault  by  Russia  upon  the 
United  States,  or  vice  versa.  It  may  very 
well  be  that,  as  some  scientists  say,  if  we 
installed  a  so-called  thick  system,  a  $40 
billion  system.  Instead  of  losing  120  mil- 
lion persons  in  a  massive  assault,  we 
would  lose  80  million  persons,  or  some 
figure  of  that  magnitude.  I  do  not  know 
how  they  compute  the  figures.  The  sci- 
entists I  have  talked  with  have  not  given 


me  any  sUtlstlcal  evidence  that  would 
prove  those  guesses  are  very  precise.  All 
they  say  Is  that  we  may  save  10  milUon 
or  20  miUion  lives.  Would  that  encourage 
any  country  to  attack  another  country 
such  as  Russia  to  attack  us.  on  the  the- 
ory that  they  could  kUl  120  million  of 
our  people,  while  with  their  thin  ABM 
system,  we  could  only  kill  100  mUUon  of 
theirs  and.  therefore,  this  is  an  accept- 
able loss  to  Russia  which  would  en- 
courage her  to  attack  us? 

That  would  be  sheer  insanity.  So  far  as 
I  know  all  experts  are  agreed  that  the 
offense  is  stUl  far  ahead  of  the  defense. 
We  spent  several  billions  of  dollars  to 
escalate  our  offensive  posture,  vis-a-vls 
the  thin  ABM  system  around  Moscow, 
anytime  a  system  of  defensive  missiles 
Is  installed  or  expanded  in  either  coun- 
try, all  that  Is  necessary  is  for  the  other 
coiintry  to  increase  the  number  of  offen- 
sive missiles  so  that  it  can  take  care  of 
the  defensvle  mlssUes  and  have  enough 
left  over  to  devastate  the  countryside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is.  if  Russia  has 
installed  an  ABM  system  which  instead 
of  suffering  a  loss  of  120  million  persons 
will  suffer  a  loss  of  80  miUion  persons, 
the  Senator  believes  that  Russia  is  mis- 
taken and  that  we  would  also  be  mis- 
taken if  we  installed  a  system  that  would 
save  20  million  or  30  million  lives? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  think  that  is  correct. 
Any  time  we  are  Ulking  about  an  as- 
sault upon  either  country  which  would 
kill  80  million  to  100  million  persons,  we 
are  talking  about  the  end  of  the  culture 
in  which  we  live.  The  fact  that  one  coun- 
try lost  100  million  people  and  the  other 
lost  75  million  would  not  make  much  dif- 
ference. .  , . 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  In  connection  with  the 
question  the  Senator  from  Olaio   |Mr. 
LAUSCHE],  has  just  raised,  and  wliich  was 
answered  correctly  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson!.  I  placed  in  the 
Record  last  week,  on  June  13.  a  table 
which  former  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara had  given  evidence  in  testimony 
before  the  Ai-med  Services  Committee 
this  year.  The  table  indicates,  according 
to  the  estimates  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  that  if  either  the  United  States 
or  the  Soviet  Union  deployed  an  ABM 
system  and  each  took  countermeasures. 
such  as  strengthening  its  offensive  weap- 
ons, at  the  end  the  result  would  be  the 
same.  The  present  estimate  is  that  if  the 
Soviets  strike  first,  there  would  be  120 
miUion  U.S.  fatalities.  With  our  capa- 
bility of  assured  destruction  on  the  sec- 
ond strike,  there  would  be  120  million 
Soviet  fatalities. 

The  Secretary  went  on  to  say  that  if 
we  go  ahead  and  deploy  an  ABM  system, 
and  the  Soviets  deploy  one,  and  we  take 
all  the  countermeasures  that  would  fol- 
low, after  all  Is  done,  we  would  be  where 
we  started— 120   million   U.S.   fatalities 


and  120  milUon  Soviet  fataUties.  Of  what 
value  is  an  ABM  system  in  the  face  of 
these  facts?  .„  .. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  for  a  brief 
observation? 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  NELSON.  I  think  another  point 
should  be  emphasized,  that  even  though 
we    established   an   ABM    system    that 
would  protect  us  against  the  loss  of  not 
more  than  20  million  to  30  million  lives, 
vis-a-vis  the  enemy  losses  of  100  million, 
that  that  loss  of  20  million  to  30  million 
lives  not  only  would  be  devastating  to 
life,  but  there  is  also  one  point  which  is 
continually  being  ignored,  and  that  is, 
if  we  drop  that  much  atomic  explosive 
energy  on  any  country,  there  would  be 
no  water  left  to  drink  in  the  country. 
Millions  of  people  would  be  sick  from  the 
exposure.  We  would  destroy  the  flora  and 
fauna   that   is   here,    and   destroy    the 
country  along  with  that.  So  the  fact  that 
we  can  save  50  million  or  60  million  peo- 
ple versus  a  20  million  loss  really  does  not 
make  much  difference,  in  my  judgment. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Tlie  Senator  has  raised 
an  issue  which  has  not  been  raised  be- 
fore  and  certainly  one  which  is  appro- 
priate. In  any  kind  of  nuclear  attack, 
nothing  worthwhile  wUl  be  left,  as  far 
as  life  is  concerned. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.   The   Senator   has 
pointed  out  that  in  case  of  an  attack  and 
a  reaction  to  that  attack,  the  loss  would 
be  approximately  the  same  on  both  sides, 
roughly   120  million  Americans  on  the 
one  hand  and  120  million  Russians  on 
the  other.  We  ought  to  get  away  from  the 
argument  of  a  thin  line  defense  against 
China  and  be  honest  about  it.  If  we  start 
an  ABM  system,  the  initial  cost  is  esti- 
mated at  somewhere  around  $5  billion. 
Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  COOPER.  $5.5  billion. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  $5 ',2  billion  for  a 
thin  line;  and  if  the  rivaliy  in  these  sys- 
tems continued— and  it  will  conUnue— it 
is  estimated  that  the  cost  would  eventu- 
ally reach  $40  billion  on  each  side.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  COOPER.  $40  billion  on  the  U.S. 
side.  The  experts  say  that  the  cost  will 
increase  appreciably.  After  it  is  started, 
it  will  cost  much  more.  $40  billion  is  the 
estimate  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  there  would  be 
a  standoff? 
Mr.  COOPER.  As  far  as  fatalities  are 

concerned. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  we  have  no  as- 
surance that  $40  billion  would  be  the 
ultimate  cost  for  the  ABM  system? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Some  think  the  cost  will 
go  to  $70  billion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  we  were  to  spend 
money  in  this  fashion,  what  about  the 
problems  at  home?  Where  v.-ould  we  find 
the  funds  to  take  care  of  our  own 
people? 

Mr.  COOPER.  If  it  were  necessaiT  to 
develop  a  heavy  ABM  system  and  spend 
$40  billion  over  the  next  5  or  6  years.  I 
do  not  know  where  we  would  get  the 
money  except  through  taxes  or  by  bor- 
rowing. But  I  believe,  and  I  have  said 
befo'-e.  and  I  am  sure  the  Senator  would 
agree,    that   if    there   were   reasonable 


grounds  that  such  a  system  would  pro- 
tect the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
add  to  the  deterrent  against  a  Soviet  at- 
tack, I  assume  everyone  would  be  will- 
ing to  do  everything  necessary  to  pay  for 
if  but  when  we  spend  the  money  and 
end  up  with  no  protection,  and  perhaps 
increase  the  danger  of  nuclear  disaster, 
it  seems  to  me  it  is  absolutely  an  act  of 
recklessness  to  begin  such  a  program  on 
the  evidence  before  us. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  not  suicide. 
Mr.  COOPER.  If  not  suicide. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Because  there  is  no 
expert  who  can  tell  you  that  what  we 
contemplate  doing  will  give  us  even  rea- 
sonable protection  against  Soviet  attack. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  think  that  is  correct. 
Tlie  people  who  have  worked  on  this  sys- 
tem say  that.  I  beUeve  Dr.  Poster  made 
tliC  .statement  in  the  quotation  which 
Secietaiy  Clifford  used.  He  said  it  would 
not  be  technically  feasible  to  build  a  sys- 
tem that  would  protect  against  a  Soviet 
nuclear  attack. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    We    could    break 
through,  and  they  could  break  through? 
Mr  COOPER.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 
I  notice  the  distinguislied  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  placed  in  the  Record  the  let- 
ter from  Dr.  Wiesner. 
Mr.  NELSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  received  a  telergam 
from  Prof.  George  B.  Kistiakowsky, 
who  was  the  scientific  adviser  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower.  This  is  the  wire  he 
sent: 

SccreUiry  McNamara's  speech  of  September 
18  1967,  might  have  given  unintentionally 
the  impression  that  I  endorse  Immediate 
start  of  deployment  of  SenUnel  thin  ABM 
system.  I  do  not.  Such  may  be  postponed 
now  without  endangering  our  national  se- 
curity. Therefore.  I  respectfully  urge  support 
of  amendments  whose  intent  Is  to  deny  funds 
for  site  acquisition  and  for  pre-production 
efforts.  I  urge,  however,  continuation  of  vig- 
orous research  and  de%elopment  of  ABM  sys- 
tem and  relevant  technology. 


Tire  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr,  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  may  have  a 
short  quorum  call  without  the  time  for 
it  being  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mr  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased 
indeed  that  this  matter,  which  for  far 
too  long  has  not  been  given  adequate  at- 
tention in  the  press  of  other  events,  is 
finally  getting  the  attention  which  it  de- 
serves. It  is  a  matter  of  the  first  magni- 
tude, and  I  am  happy  to  associate  myself 
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with  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  and 
others  In  support  of  the  amendment,  the 
effect  of  which  would  be  to  postpone  the 
deployment  of  this  so-called  "thin"  anti- 
balllstlc-missUe  system,  the  Sentinel  sys- 
tem. 

When  Secretary  McNamara.  last  3ep- 
tember.  disclosed  that  it  had  been 
decided  to  build  this  system,  a  number 
of  us  were  very  deeply  concerned.  It  is 
clear  that  to  carry  it  out  would  cost  at 
least  $5  billion  for  a  package  of  radars, 
computers  and  missiles  that  would  be- 
come operational  in  the  early  1970's. 

To  grasp  the  meaning  of  this  decision, 
we  must  first  consider  what  the  develop- 
ment of  thermonuclear  weapons  and 
Intercontinental  missiles  has  done  to 
traditional  concepts  of  national  defense. 

It  is  hard  to  remember,  but  it  was 
only  20  years  or  so  ago  that  the  United 
States  alone  possessed  the  atomic  bomb, 
and  the  assurance  bom  of  geography 
that  we  were  safe  behind  our  ocean 
frontiers. 

Today,  that  monopoly  and  that  as- 
surance are  gone.  They  are  only  mem- 
ories. The  primary  fact  of  our  present 
strategic  position  is  that  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  can  an- 
nihilate each  other  as  viable  civilizations 
within  a  day  and  perhaps  an  hour. 

Regardless  of  who  strikes  first,  each 
can  inflict  on  the  other  more  than  120 
million  deaths  and  destroy  more  than 
75  percent  of  the  other's  productive  ca- 
pacity. 

The  power  to  wreak  such  havoc  lies 
with  our  respective  strategic  forces.  We 
now  have  1.000  Minuteman  missiles  in 
hardened  "silos'"  and  656  Polaris  missiles 
In  41  submarines,  all  armed  with  thermo- 
nuclear warheads,  plus  nearly  700  long- 
range  bombers.  Tlie  Soviets,  it  is  cur- 
rently estir.iated.  have  somewhat  fewer 
missiles  and  substantially  fewer  bomb- 
ers. No  one,  however,  seriously  ques- 
tions the  sufficiency  of  the  forces  of 
either  natio.n  to  destroy  the  other  in  the 
event  of  an  all-out  nuclear  exchange. 

It  has  long  been  apparent,  of  course, 
that  this  "balance  of  terror"  could  be 
upset  if  one  side  were  to  develop  an 
Impregnable  defense.  And  vast  sums  have 
been  spent — and  are  being  spent — by 
both  sides  in  the  search  for  systems  ca- 
pable of  destroying  incoming  missiles 
before  the  damage  is  done. 

These  efforts  have  met  with  partial 
success.  Former  Premier  Khrushchev's 
boast  that  the  Soviets  could  hit  an  in- 
coming missile  "like  a  fly  in  the  sky" 
may  have  been — and  in  fact  was — an 
exaggeration,  but  it  is  not  disputed  that 
both  nations  have  developed  systems  ca- 
pable of  destroying  some  incoming  mis- 
siles. 

What  neither  the  Soviets  nor  we  can 
do— or  know  how  to  do — is  to  prevent 
all  warheads  from  getting  through.  And 
that  is  the  key  to  the  question  whether 
or  not  to  deploy  an  ABM  system. 

As  Secretary  McNamara  has  put  it: 

If  we  could  build  and  deploy  a  genuinely 
Impenetrable  shield  over  the  United  States, 
we  would  be  willing  to  spend,  not  S40  billion, 
but  any  reasonable  multiple  of  that  amount 
that  was  necessary.  The  money  In  Itself  is 
not  the  problem:  the  penetrability  of  the 
proposed  shield  Is  the  problem. 

The  reason  that  this  is — and  in  all 
probability  will  remain — the  problem  can 


be  stated  very  simply.  Any  known  ABM 
system,  no  matter  how  extensively  de- 
ployed, can  be  overwhelmed  by  Increas- 
ing the  offensive  forces  of  the  other  na- 
tion. 

This  has.  in  fact,  already  happened. 
When  it  became  known  that  the  Soviets 
were  installing  an  ABM  system  around 
Moscow,  we  set  about  development  of 
multiple  warheads  and  improved  pene- 
tration aids  to  insure  that  a  sufficient 
number  of  our  missiles  would  get  through 
Soviet  defenses. 

Conversely,  were  we  to  deploy  a  full- 
scale  ABM  system,  the  Soviets  would 
certainly  take  similar  steps  to  strengthen 
their  offensive  forces,  in  order  to  retain 
their  "assured  destruction  capability." 
And  the  net  result  would  be  a  new  and 
costly  arms  race  with  no  more  security 
in  prospect  for  either  side.  In  fact,  Mr. 
President.  I  think  much  less. 

Secretary  McNamara,  who  summar- 
ized the  case  against  the  ABM  in  most 
persuasive  fashion  last  September, 
nevertheless  took  that  occasion  to  an- 
nounce a  decision  to  deploy  the  "thin 
line"  system  against  China,  the  latest 
entrant  to  the  nuclear  club. 

I  was  troubled,  as  were  many  others, 
by  the  apparent  inconsistency  of  this 
decision.  Secretary  McNamara  himself 
stated  that  seven  scientific  advisers  to 
Presidents  Eisenhower,  Kennedy,  and 
Johnson  had  unanimously  recommended 
against  the  deployment  of  an  anti-Soviet, 
or  full-scale.  ABM  system.  But  what  he 
did  not  state,  as  I  have  learned,  was  that 
the  same  advisers  were  also  unanimous 
in  recommending  against  deployment  of 
the  "'thin. '  or  anti-Chinese  system. 

A  basic  reason  for  questioning  the  util- 
ity of  this  system  is  that  it  will  almost 
certainly  be  obsolete  by  the  time  it  be- 
comes operational,  because  the  Chinese 
can.  and  surely  will,  design  their  offen- 
sive force  to  avoid  or  overcome  it. 

Yet  it  is  true  that  the  Sentinel  .sys- 
tem, once  operational,  will  assure  the  de- 
struction of  some  missiles  in  the  event 
of  any  nuclear  attack.  So  is  it  not  a  wise 
investment,  as  General  Wheeler  argues, 
to  build  something  that  might  spare  as 
many  as  30  million  Americans  from  the 
sudden  death  that  any  nuclear  exchange 
would  mean  for  other  millions  of 
Americans? 

If  deploying  the  Sentinel  system  car- 
ried with  it  any  such  assurance.  I  would 
not  hesitate  to  vote  the  required  funds, 
nor  would  the  Senate  as  a  whole,  in  my 
view. 

I  am  now  convinced,  however,  that  the 
only  assurance  Sentinel,  if  we  should 
build  it.  can  give  to  us  is  that  the  Soviets 
and  Chinese  will  so  increase  their  offen- 
sive capabilities  as  to  doom  even  more 
Americans,  Russians,  and  Chinese  to 
sudden  death  in  the  event  of  a  nuclear 
exchange. 

That  is  tlie  whole  point.  This  situation 
will  not  remain  static.  We  build  this  sys- 
tem, the  other  side  raises  the  ante,  we 
have  to  raise  ours,  we  are  in  a  situation 
In  which  all  of  us  are  more  vulnerable. 
and  the  chance  of  many  more  millions  of 
deaths  will  exist  than  will  exist  if  we  do 
not  take  this  step. 

I  also  share  with  General  Eisenhower 
the  view  that,  even  if  the  planned  "thin," 
system  could  be  built  for  $5  billion,  that 
figure  is  quite  unrealistic,  because  the 


American  public  would  never  accept  the 
notion  that  only  some  people  are  to  be 
protected,  and  would  demand  the  full- 
scale — though  equally  ineffective— sys- 
tem costing  at  least  $40  billion,  and  prob- 
ably much  more  before  we  were  through. 

For  these  reasons  I  have  joined  in 
the  effort  to  withhold  fimds  for  Sentinel 
deployment  this  year,  while  continuing 
to  support  research  and  development 
work  on  the  ABM  problem. 

I  point  out  and  emphasize  that  all  of 
us  who  take  this  position  are  continuin:; 
to  support,  and  support  fully,  research 
and  development  work  on  the  ABM  prob- 
lem. 

By  coincidence,  this  Issue  has  come  to 
a  head  just  as  we  have  achieved  agree- 
ment at  the  United  Nations  on  the  non- 
Prolif  eration  Treaty  and  as  the  President 
has  again  appealed  to  the  Soviet  Union 
to  join  the  United  States  in  further  arms 
control  agreements. 

Perhaps  what  we  can  reasonably  hope 
might  be  accomplished  in  this  direction 
may  not  be  much,  in  the  light  of  present 
tensions.  But  surely  it  is  within  our  ca- 
pacity to  refrain  from  actions  that  can 
only  have  the  effect  of  increasing  tensions 
and  military  expenditures  on  both  sides, 
with  no  gain  in  security  for  any  of  us. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  Congress  has  urged  for  several 
years  the  deployment  of  an  anti-ballistic - 
missile  system.  In  fact.  Congress  provided 
both  authorization  and  funds  for  initial 
phases  of  this  system  in  fiscal  year  1967. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense announced  his  Intentions  to  pro- 
ceed. 

Congress  provided  further  authoriza- 
tion and  f imds  for  procurement  and  mili- 
tary construction  for  use  in  1968.  The 
Secretary  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
have  pointed  out  that  the  decision  had 
become  necessary  because  of  the  rapidly 
growing  threat  of  a  missile  attack  by  the 
Chinese  People's  Republic. 

The  Defense  Department  acknowledges 
that  our  Sentinel  schedule  has  already 
slipped  from  what  was  originally  pro- 
gramed. We  are  now  faced  with  serious 
further  slippage. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  full  pro- 
tection of  the  entire  United  States  can 
only  be  obtained  when  we  have  full  de- 
ployment of  the  Sentinel  system.  Vital 
military  and  industrial  installations — 
and  huge  population  centers — could  and 
should  receive  considerable  protection 
as  we  proceed  with  the  Sentinel  system 
as  endorsed  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

The  effect  of  timendment  854  would 
be  to  delay  still  further— and  I  think 
dangerously  so — the  lack  of  protection 
from  the  threat  not  only  of  the  Chinese 
Communists,  but  also  from  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  adoption  of  amendment  854  would 
delay  the  availability  of  Sentinel  sites  by 
nearly  2  years  instead  of  1.  Very  quick- 
ly after  September  1967,  the  Department 
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of  Defense  began  preparing  for  construc- 
tion and  procurement. 

To  do  this  they  used  the  authorization 
and  fimds  Congress  had  earlier  provided. 
The  Corps  of  Engineers  and  industry  re- 
cruited several  hundred  of  the  necessary 
trained   personnel     to    accomplish    the 

work.  ^  , 

For  nearly  9  months  engineers  and 
construction  people  have  been  U  work  on 
site  surveys,  design,  and  preparing  re- 
quests for  bids.  The  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  its  contractors  are  completing  their 
early  site  surveys  ana  are  well  into  site 
design  and  selection. 

Requests  for  proposals  have  been  is- 
sued for  certain  long  leadtime  power- 
plant  and  other  critical  equipment. 
Major  construction  contracts  are  sched- 
uled for  award  early  in  fiscal  year  1969. 
In  the  procurement  area,  a  similar  9 
months  of  extensive  effort  has  taken 
place.  ^         , , . 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  would  be 
to  suspend  most  of  the  ongoing  pre- 
constructlon  and  constinictlon  effort  for 
over  12  months.  Much  of  the  work  al- 
ready accomplished  would  have  to  be 
canceled  or  redone,  resulting  in  exces- 
sive new  costs. 

Those  proposing  this  amendment  have 
stated  that  the  best  that  Sentinel  can  do 
Is  to  offer  a  "thin"  defense  system  with 
no  capability  against  Soviet  attack  and 
a  doubtful  capability  for  a  very  short 
time  against  a  Chinese  Communist 
ICBM  attack. 

It  Is  true  that  the  initial  objective  of 
Sentinel  at  this  time  is  to  meet  the 
early  Chinese  Communist  attack.  But. 
with  minor  changes,  it  can  meet  the  in- 
creasing Chinese  threat  or  that  of  any 
other  power  for  many  years. 

The  Sentinel  system  is  being  designed 
with  current  technology.  Tliere  is  no 
basis  for  argument  that  Sentinel  is  of 
doubtful  capability  against  the  Chinese 
People's  Republic,  and  that  it  will  be 
effective  for  only  a  very  short  period  of 
time. 

The  Sentinel  system  has  two  other 
very  Important  objectives  which  have 
been  explained  repeatedly. 

First,  it  will  limit  damage  from  an  ac- 
cidental launch  from  any  source.  This 
is  an  objective  sometimes  lost  sight  of, 
but  one  which  should  be  tremendously 
reassuring  to  this  country. 

The  second  and  final  objective  is  to 
provide  the  option  for  increased  defense 
of  our  Minuteman  force  if  this  be  neces- 
sary in  the  future.  The  approved  de- 
ployment is  being  carried  forward  with 
this  option  available. 

Defense  representatives  have  Indi- 
cated that  the  ability  to  protect  our- 
selves from  massive  damage  In  the  event 
of  a  missile  attack  is  not  yet  possible. 
They  do  state,  however,  that  the  Sen- 
tinel system  will  give  us  considerable 
protection  from  an  ICBM  attack  from 
any  place  in  the  world. 

The  Department  of  Defense  stresses 
that  it  intends  to  continue  an  intensive 
research  and  development  program  in  an 
attempt  to  provide  means  to  limit  dam- 
age from  all  threats. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  in  start- 
ing deployment  of  the  Sentinel  system 
now  is  that  we  will  be  gaining  badly 
needed  experience — and  I  cannot  over- 


emphasize that  we  so  badly  need  experi- 
ence in  this  field— In  competing  with  the 
Russians  who  are  already  deploying  this 
kind  of  a  system  aroimd  Moscow. 

We  are  far  behind  the  Russians  now. 
The  experience  we  will  gain  from  de- 
ployment of  this  system  will  be  a  long 
step  forward  In  achieving  other  goals  in 
our  defensive  posture. 

Last  Wednesday,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  I  Mr.  Jackson]  read  into  the 
RECORD  a  letter  recently  received  by  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Russell] 
from  Secretary  of  Defense  Clifford.  I 
believe  that  letter  should  give  assurance 
to  the  Congress  that  the  Sentinel  pro- 
gram must  go  forward  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

It  pointed  out  that  the  Secretary  per- 
sonally, and  in  depth,  had  gone  into  the 
question  of  Sentinel  deployment  since 
his  taking  office.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
long  ago  endorsed  such  a  program. 

The  Secretary  had  concluded  it  would 
be  a  serious  mistake  to  eliminate  con- 
struction and  procurement  funds  in 
fiscal  year  1969  for  the  Sentinel  deploy- 
ment He  pointed  out  that  elimination 
of  funds  in  fiscal  year  1969  would  cause 
the  loss  of  some  2  or  more  years  in  mak- 
ing the  system  operative.  I  concur  and 
support  the  conclusions  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  For  the 
information  of  the  Senate,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  has  60  minutes  remain- 
ing, and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
C9  minutes  remaining. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  because  of 
the  grave  consequences  of  this  decision, 
I  have  not  only  tried  to  do  as  much  re- 
search on  the  matter  as  I  could  on  my 
own,  but  I  have  also  consulted  with  oth- 
ers who  have  a  long  history  and  back- 
ground in  this  field. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  Illinois  bar.  a  former  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  and  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  under  President  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower,  the  Honorable  James 
Douglas,  has  authorized  me  to  make  this 
settlement  on  his  behalf : 

The  requirement  to  reduce  the  military 
budget  without  affecting  the  war  effort  sug- 
gests postponement  of  any  deployment  of 
the  so-called  Sentinel  anti-ballistic  missile 
system.  The  system  promises  little  in  de- 
fense and  its  postponement  would  In  no 
way  affect  our  national  security. 


This  statement  is  reassuring  to  me. 
And  because  I  have  spoken  on  the  sub- 
ject several  times.  I  would  like  to  sum- 
marize the  position  I  have  taken  which 
causes  me  to  support  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  Coop- 
er] and  the  Senator  from  Michigan  I  Mr. 
Hart]. 

I  support  continued  research  and  de- 
velopment on  anti-ballistic-missUe  sys- 
tems so  that  we  will  be  ready  technolog- 
ically to  deploy  such  a  system  when 
and  if  circumstances  require  it.  However. 
China  s  ICBM  program  is  at  least  a  year 


behind  schedule,  and  our  offeivslve  pow- 
er is  so  overwhelming  that  we  can  pene- 
trate Soviet  defenses. 

Since  embarking  on  a  major  mlUtary 
program  which  could  eventually  cost 
$100  billion  would  seriously  affect  our 
capacity  to  meet  our  domestic  needs  and 
foreign  commitments  for  years  to  come, 
I  have  concluded  that  this  grave  decision 
affecting  us  for  years  to  come  should  not 
be  made  by  a  lame-duck  administration. 
The  decision  should  be  left  to  the  new 
administration  elected  in  November 
which  will  have  the  responsibility  to  plot 
the  future  course  of  this  country. 

I  would  certainly  be  the  first  to  author- 
ize and  support  funds  if  I  felt  the  security 
and  defense  of  om-  country  were  at  stake, 
and  I  have  consistently  done  that.  But  in 
this  case,  on  balanced  judgment,  I  feel 
that  we  can  usefully  now  defer  produc- 
tion and  deployment  because  of  the  cir- 
cumstances I  have  mentioned  on  previous 
occasions  on  this  floor. 

For  these  reasons,  I  intend  to  support 
the  amendment  of  Senator  Cooper  and 
Senator  Hart,  and  I  commend  them  for 
their  courageous  initiative  and  careful 
research  in  this  field.  The  position  will 
not  be  a  popular  one,  nor  mil  it  probably 
succeed  today,  but  it  is  a  right  decision 
and  for  this  reason  I  support  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  7  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
favor  the  immediate  deployment  of  the 
Sentinel  anti-ballistic-:-nissile  system.  It 
would  be  foolish  indeed  for  us  to  lay 
aside,  even  for  1  year,  our  plans  for  de- 
ployment at  this  time. 

I  have  listened  to  and  road  with  great 
interest  the  debate  on  this  issue  during 
the  last  several  days.  I  have  also  followed 
the  coverage  of  the  debate  by  the  news 
media.   The  vote   on  the   Hart-Cooper 
amendment,  which  would  postpone  de- 
ployment  of  the   Sentinel   system,  has 
been  characterized  as  a  significant  move 
by  the  United  States  in  determining  the 
future  course  of  the  arms  race.  It  has 
been  said  that  deployment  of  the  system 
will  cause  an  upward  spiraling  of  the 
nuclear  aims  race  between  this  country 
and  Soviet  Russia.  It  has  also  been  said 
that  declining  to  deploy  the  system  at 
this  time  will  be  a  sign  to  the  Communist 
leaders  that  we  are  sincere  in  our  desire 
for  disarmament,  and  that  this  will  lead 
these  Communist  leaders  to  take  a  recip- 
rocal step  back  from  an  increasing  nu- 
clear arsenal. 

Mr.   President,   it  seems   to   me   that 
these  arguments  fail  to  take  Into  account 
some  very  basic  facts.  First  of  all.  let  us 
not  forget  that  it  is  the  Soviet  Union 
that  is.  at  this  very  moment,  building 
up  its  arsenal  of  land-based  missiles  to 
such  an  extent  that  she  will  probably 
overtake  and  pass  the  United  States  in 
this  category  this  year.  Equally  impor- 
tant, and  more  relevant  to  the  issue  here 
involved,  let  us  not  forget  that  it  is  the 
Soviet  Union  that  is.  at  this  very  mo- 
ment,  actively  engaged  in  the  deploy- 
ment of  its  own  anti-balUstic-missile  sys- 
tem. It  is  an  imfair  and  imwise  twisting 
of  the  facts  to  imply  that  the  responsi- 
bility rests  upon  America  at  this  time  to 
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chart  the  future  course  of  nuclear  arma- 
ment. 

To  those  who  believe  that  our  declin- 
ing to  respond  to  the  Soviet  mlssUe 
buildup  and  to  their  deployment  of  an 
antl-ballistic-missile  system  will  be  inter- 
preted as  a  sign  of  our  sincerity,  and 
that  It  will  bring  forth  a  reciprocal  re- 
treat In  the  arms  race,  I  can  only  say 
that  my  study  and  observation  of  the 
thinking  and  inclinations  of  Communist 
leadership  in  the  past  leads  me  to  the 
firm  Judgment  that  this  will  not  be  the 
case. 

Certainly,  I  do  not  support  an  upward 
spiraling  arms  race  with  Russia.  But 
neither  do  I  support  unilateral  disarma- 
ment. To  be  sure,  there  is  a  point  at 
which  additional  nuclear  strike  capa- 
bility is  not  needed.  I  have  confidence 
that  the  civilian  and  military  leadership 
of  the  Defense  Department  will  maintain 
our  strike  capability  at  what  is  neces- 
sary— no  more  and  no  less. 

In, the  face  of  an  increasing  buildup  of 
the  ili]3sian  arsenal,  and  In  the  face  of 
their  deployment  of  an  ABM  system, 
which  most  certainly  will  be  at  least  par- 
tially effective  against  our  offensive  mis- 
sile force.  I  cannot  escape  the  conclusion 
that  a  definite  response  on  the  part  of 
this  country  is  required.  A  failure  to  so 
respond,  it  seems  to  me,  constitutes,  in 
effect,  unilateral  disarmament  by  inac- 
tion. It  will  encourage  rather  than  dis- 
courage a  further  Russian  buildup. 

If  we  are  to  re.spond,  what  alternatives 
are  available  to  us .'  First,  we  can  increase 
our  offensive  strike  force  sufficiently  to 
maintain  our  superior  position  and  to 
overcome  the  dama':;e-limiting  capabil- 
ity of  the  new  Russian  ABM  system:  or, 
second,  we  can  proceed  to  deploy  a  so- 
called  •thin  '  ABM  system. 

The  first  of  these  alternatives  would 
certainly  be  the  lea.'.t  expensive,  and,  at 
this  particular  time,  this  fact  alone 
makes  it  extremely  desirable.  However, 
the  second  alternative  has  other  advan- 
tages which  far  outweigh  the  cost-ad- 
vantage of  increasing  our  supply  of 
missiles.  These  advantages  have  been 
fully  aired  in  the  Senate  during  this 
debate,  and  I  will  touch  upon  them  briefly 
in  these  comments. 

Red  China,  with  her  growing  and 
maturing  nuclear  capability,  presents  a 
very  real  threat  to  this  country  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  for  as  long  into  the 
future  as  we  can  now  foresee.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  the  Communist  leadership 
of  Red  China  is  not  maturing  as  rapidly. 
A  fact  which  has  not  been  successfully 
contradicted  diuing  this  debate  is  that 
deployment  of  the  Sentinel  system  will 
provide  this  country  with  an  effective 
damage-limiting  defense  against  the 
kind  of  nuclear  attack  that  is  now  and 
will  be  during  the  1970s  and  possibly — 
with  some  refinements — the  1980's  with- 
in Red  Chinas  capability.  The  system 
will  provide  some  damage-limiting  capa- 
bility in  the  case  of  a  Soviet  attack, 
although,  certainly,  its  effectiveness 
against  the  sophisticated  Soviet  weap- 
onry would  not,  standing  alone,  justify 
our  undertaking  to  deploy  the  system. 

Mr.  President,  another  factor  which 
has  been  only  lightly  touched  upon  dur- 
ing the  debate,  but  which  I  consider  to  be 
of  crucial  significance,  is  the  capacity  of 
the  Sentinel  system  to  protect  this  coun- 


try agairwt  the  terrible  and  tragic  dev- 
astation which  could  result  from  a  sim- 
ple accident.  To  those  who  would  have 
us  forgo  an  expenditure  of  $5  billion  at 
this  time,  I  say  that  you  should  consider, 
and  consider  carefully,  the  possibility 
that  a  nuclear  accident  can  happen. 

I  say  that  you  should  consider,  and 
consider  carefully,  the  indescribable  suf- 
fering and  destruction  that  a  single 
thermonuclear  warhead  can  inflict  upon 
one  of  our  cities.  The  assurance  of  some 
protection  from  such  an  unbearable  trag- 
edy would  alone  justify  the  deployment 
of  Sentinel,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  to  those  who 
fear  a  continuing  arms  race  that  there  is 
no  certainty  that  deployment  of  Sentinel 
will  bring  on  a  further  response  from 
Russia.  In  my  view,  the  Russians  will  rec- 
ognize this  for  what  it  is.  a  response  to 
their  own  action,  and  a  move  to  provide 
us  with  a  measiu-e  of  protection  from  mis- 
calculating or  maniacal  leadership  by  a 
nuclear  power.  Actually,  as  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  pointed  out  to  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  the  deployment  of  Sen- 
tinel will  rive  as.s»rance  to  th''  nonnu- 
clear  powers  of  Asia  that  we  will  support 
them  against  Chinese  nuclear  blackmail, 
and.  in  this  way,  it  can  reduce  the  like- 
lihood of  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons.  This  can  be  a  signiflcant  step 
in  lessening  the  dangers  threatened  by 
nuclear  buildup  around  the  world. 

I  need  not  remind  my  colleagues  that, 
in  matters  of  such  vital  importance  as 
this,  every  conceivable  eventxiality  must 
be  taken  into  account.  Let  us  suppose  for 
a  moment  that  Red  China  should,  at  some 
future  date,  undertake  a  nuclear  attack 
with  ICBM's  arjainst  Russia  and  the 
United  States  simultaneously.  You  say 
that  this  just  would  not  happen?  Strang- 
er things  have  been  done  by  nations 
through  the  course  of  history. 

Should  such  a  dual  attack  be  launched, 
it  would  be  vital  to  the  survival  of  this 
country  that  our  ABM  system  be  at  least 
as  effective  as  that  deployed  by  Russia. 
Otherwise,  we  leave  ourselves  open  to 
being  weakened  and  crippled  at  a  time  of 
great  crisis.  In  my  view,  tills  eventual- 
ity— as  improbable  as  it  may  be — serves 
merely  as  a  further  indication  of  the  need 
for  us  to  respond  in  this  way  to  the  de- 
ployment by  Russia  of  its  present  ABM 
system. 

Mr  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  compliment  the  able  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  for  going  to  the 
heart  of  this  issue. 

The  argument  has  been  made  over  and 
over  again  by  the  supporters  of  this 
amendment  that  if  this  country  goes 
ahead  with  the  ABM,  we  will  somehow 
add  fuel  and  flre  to  the  arms  race.  If  we 
do  not  go  ahead,  the  argument  goes,  there 
Is  some  hope  then  of  getting  the  Soviet 
Union  to  reach  an  agreement  to  dispense 
with  the  anti-ballistic-missile  system. 

Mr  President,  the  able  Senator  from 
Alabama  has  zeroed  in  on  the  real  issue. 
It  does  not  make  any  sense  to  say  that  If 
we  reduce  our  strength  unilaterally.  If  we 
decide  not  to  go  ahead  with  the  ABM 
program,  the  Soviet  Union  will  drop  its 
ABM  program.  On  what  basis  would  we 
negotiate?  Are  we  assuming  that  because 


we  do  nothing,  Moscow  will  suddenly  droj) 
its  ABM  program?  It  does  not  add  up. 

Mr.  President,  this  statement  is  re- 
peated over  and  over  again.  It  is  really 
the  underlying  basis  of  the  opposition 
Yet  this  "we  act — they  react"  model  oi 
Soviet  behavior  does  not  flt  the  facts.  Tlic 
Soviets  were  the  first  to  develop  an  inltr- 
continental  ballistic  missile.  They  wer.- 
the  first  to  develop  an  antiballistic  mi.s- 
slle.  They  were  the  first  to  develop  FOBS, 
the  fractional  orbital  bombardment 
system, 

I  must  say  that  the  Russians  must 
wonder  how  naive  we  are,  to  say  that  we 
are  soing  to  be  able  to  bargain  with  them 
over  something  we  do  not  have.  Whoever 
sat  down  at  the  bargaining  table  under 
those  circumstances? 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  abl" 
Senator  from  Alabama  for  getting  at  th? 
heart  of  this  issue. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  In  line  with  wh  u 
the  Senator  from  Washington  has  said. 
it  is  the  Russians  who  decline  now  i  > 
talk  about  a  limitation  on  the  ABM 
systems. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Are  the  Soviets  apt  i  > 
sit  down  and  talk  with  us  about  the  ABM 
if  we  do  not  do  anything  about  an  ABM 
system'!'  They  are  doing  very  well.  I  dj 
not  know  why  they  would  ever  want  to 
talk  with  us  on  this  issue  if  we  do  net 
go  ahead  with  our  program.  There  is 
nothing  about  which  to  bargain.  They 
have  it.  and  they  have  had  one  kind  of 
a  program  deployed  since  1962.  We  have 
been  sitting  by  for  6  long  years  without 
any  deployment. 

Does  the  Senate  want  to  send  a  mes- 
sage to  the  Soviet  Union  and  say.  "Look, 
you  go  right  ahead  with  your  program, 
because  the  United  States  is  not  going  to 
bargain  on  this  issue,  by  their  decision 
here  today  to  cut  out  the  program"? 
With  this  approach,  what  do  the  Sena- 
tors on  the  other  side  of  this  argument 
believe  they  are  going  to  accomplish  in 
the  way  of  negotiations  or  agreement 
with  Soviet  leaders  on  the  control  or 
elimination  of  strategic  weapons? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield,  on  my  time? 

On  the  bargaining  point,  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  Senator  if  he  beUeves  that  this 
thin  system,  directed  against  the  Chi- 
nese, would  be  much  of  a  bargaining 
point  with  the  Russians,  when  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  it  would  have  no  defensive 
value  at  all.  What  bargaining  value 
would  it  have? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Is  the  question  directed 
to  me? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Either  the  Senator  from 
Washington  or  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  respond  by  sayins 
that  I  previously  put  in  the  Record  the 
letter  from  SecretaiT  of  Defense  Clifford, 
pointing  out  that  the  Sentinel  system 
will  provide  a  limited  capability  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Soviet  thi-eat,  as  stated  in 
that  letter  by  the  Director  of  Research 
and  Engineering,  Dr.  John  Poster.  I 
quote  from  his  statement  in  the  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  Defense: 

The  ability  to  protect  ourselves  from  ua- 
.icreptable  damage  from  a  numerically  larue 
and  technlc.illy  advanced  missile  force  sucli 
as  that  of  the  Soviet  Union  Is  not  yet  tech- 
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nlcally   feasible.   However  the   Sentinel   sys- 
tem will  complicate  any  attack  on  the  United 

States. 


That  is  the  point. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Does  he  explain  how  it 
would  complicate  an  attack?  He  says  it  is 
not  technically  feasible. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  We  have  gone  over  this 
over  and  over  again. 

No  one  suppoiting  the  ABM  program 
ever  has  said  that  it  has  reached  the 
point  of  development  at  which  it  could 
frustrate  or  stop  an  all-out  attack  from 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  had  to  write  a  letter  to 
one  of  the  newspapers  yesterday  to  make 
that  point  clear.  But,  as  Dr.  Foster  said, 
llie  Sentinel  ABM  system  will  indeed 
complicate  their  problem. 

In  addition,  we  have  put  into  the 
Record— and  it  has  not  been  denied— 
that  this  system  would  save  20  to  30  mil- 
lion lives,  and  I  do  not  think  that  can  be 
dismissed.  And  that  relates  to  an  attack 
by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  COOPER.  If  there  arc  no  counter 
measures  by  the  Soviet  Union  after  the 
United  States  installs  an  ABM  system,  of 
course  the  Soviet  Union  would  take 
countermeasures,  and  the  record  shows 
the  old  estimates  would  come  into  force. 
120  million  lost  on  each  side. 

The  Senator  has  raised  a  question 
about  bargaining  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Although  Secretary  McNamara  said  in 
his  statement  that  the  Soviet  deployment 
was  not  being  pushed,  it  has  not  caused 
us  to  diminish  our  efforts  to  negotiate 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  seems  to  me  that  to  deploy  a  thin 
system  which  has  no  defensive  value 
against  the  Soviet  Union  would  not  im- 
prove our  bargaining  position. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No  one  in  authority 
has  said  it  does  not  have  any  value  vis-a- 
vis the  Soviet  Union.  That  is  not  the  posi- 
tion of  those  who  have  the  responsibility 
for  this  program.  I  do  not  need  to  go  back 
to  the  Clifford  letter  again.  The  Sentinel 
system  has  some  definite  value  in  relation 
to  the  Soviet  threat.  The  value  of  it  is 
limited.  This  is  true.  The  real  task  of 
making  it  possible  to  have  a  system  that 
would  be  effective  against  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  event  of  a  mass  attack  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  scientists  and  en- 
gineers, and  this  is  the  task  of  the  re- 
search and  development  program  that  is 
going  on. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  com- 
munication I  sent  to  the  Wasliington  Post 
yesterday  and  which  was  printed  in  the 
Post  this  morning. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
A   Communicatiom:    Senator   Jackson    and 

THE    SENTINEL    ABM 

To  the  EorroR-. 

In  your  June  23  editorial  entitled  "The 
Sentinel  Issue"  you  have  tried  to  discredit 
my  position  on  the  antl-balUstlc  missile 
issue  by  presuming  that  I  said  the  Sentinel 
ABM  system  could  deter  a  large  Soviet  bal- 
listic missile  attack.  I  have  never  so  presumed 
or  so  stated,  and  If  your  editorial  writer  took 
the  trouble  to  do  a  minimum  of  homework, 
and  to  read  my  actual  statements  in  the 
Senate  ABM  debate,  he  would  find  that  what 
I  said  was  exactly  the  contrary  of  what  he 
has  imputed  to  me. 

On  the  Senate  Floor  last  Friday,  in  a  simi- 
lar misinterpretation,  a  Senator  said  Secre- 


tary of  Defense  Clifford  had  stated  that  the 
Sentinel  ABM  system  could  be  effective 
against  a  Soviet  missile  attack.  I  pointed  out 
that  this  was  an  Incorrect  interpretation  of 
the  Secretary's  views  and  that  no  one  fa- 
miliar with  the  program  has  ever  made  such 
a  claim.  The  Senator  subsequently  revised 
his  statements  in  the  Record. 

I  would  greatly  appreciate  it  if  The  Wash- 
ington Post  would  now  set  its  record  straight 
and  print  what  I  actually  said  on  the  Senate 
floor  on  the  relation  of  the  Sentinel  ABM 
program  to  the  Soviet  threat  as  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  June  19.  I  said 
as  follows: 

•The  group  that  is  now  oppo.slng  the  Sen- 
tinel missile  defense  system  seems  to  assume 
that  the  one  purpose  of  the  system  is  to 
provide  damage  denial  against  the  early 
nuclear  missile  threat  from  Communist 
China.  Tills  is  not.  of  course,  the  only  pur- 
ix>se  for  which  the  system  Is  designed.  Some 
of  my  colleagues  have  taken  too  literally  ihe 
public  rationale  for  the  Sentinel  systems 
previously  given  by  officials  of  the  Defense 
Department.  As  a  result,  these  Senators  have 
missed  the  most  signiflcant  feature  of  the 
svstem.  It  will  have  definite  capabilities  for 
defense  against  the  Soviet  missile  threat. 

■The  fact  is  the  Sentinel  system  is  de- 
signed in  part  to  provide  the  option  for  in- 
creased defense  of  our  retaliatory  Minute- 
man  force,  as  well  as  to  limit  damage  from 
an  accidental  nuclear  launch  from  any 
source.  Sentinel  will  provide  a  limited 
degree  of  protection  of  American  cities  and 
otlier  strategic  forces  from  Soviet  altack.  as 
well  as  improve  our  capacity  to  detect  and 
assess   any  missile   attack. 

■■We  do  not  yet  have  the  means  for  a  fully 
efficient  missile  defense  against  a  numeri- 
cally large  and  technically  advanced  missile 
force  such  Jis  only  the  Soviets  could  now 
launch  against  us  in  an  all-out  attack.  The 
development  of  such  a  defense  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  scientists  and  engineers.  The 
Administration  has  pledged  an  intensive  re- 
search and  development  program  to  provide 
increasingly  more  effective  tools  and  meth- 
ods to  limit  damage  from  the  growing  Chi- 
nese and  Soviet  missile  threats. 

"Meanwhile,  the  Sentinel  system  can  give 
some  degree  of  protection  for  our  vital  retali- 
atory force  of  Mlnuteman  ICBM's.  It  can  also 
provide  some  damage  limitation  to  our  so- 
ciety. 

•A  number  of  the  members  of  this  body 
who  oppose  our  ABM  program  pride  them- 
selves as  humanitarians.  Well,  under  any 
analysis  this  ABM  program  could  save  mil- 
lions of  American  lives.  Are  you  going  to  say 
it  is  not  worth  it  to  save  millions  of  Ameri- 
can lives  because  we  cannot  save  every  Amer- 
ican life? 

"Let  me  also  point  out  that  adjustments 
to  the  Sentinel  system  certainly  could  be 
made  if  system  effectiveness  against  the  Rus- 
sian threat  could  be  significantly  increased 
at  a  sensible  cost. 

'■Furthermore,  in  plain  words,  the  deploy- 
ment and  adjustment  of  the  Sentinel  system 
Is  a  crucial  part  of  our  continuing  effort  of 
development  and  experimentation  to  achieve, 
if  we  can.  an  effective  defense  against  a  full- 
scale  Soviet-type  missile  attack. 

"Let  us  get  one  matter  crystal  clear.  It  is 
the  Soviet  Union  which  acted  first  to  deploy 
an  ABM  sTCtem.  The  American  Government 
did  not  decide  to  deploy  an  ABM  until  the 
evidence  was  obvious  that  the  Soviets  were 
deploying  and  continually  updating  their 
ballistic  missile  defense.  The  indications  are 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  deeply  engaged  in 
exploratory  development  and  experimenta- 
tion to  find  an  effective  defense  against  Chi- 
nese and  Western  ballistic  missiles. 

•^If  the  Soviet  Union  comes  out  ahead  of 
the  United  States  in  the  search  for  an  ef- 
fective ballistic  missile  defense,  the  relation- 
ship of  forces  on  which  we  and  our  allies 
have  depended  to  deter  adventurism  and  ag- 
gression and   to  discourage  a  diplomacy  of 


blackmail  will  be  reversed.  The  consequences 
for  the  entire  free  world  would  be  dlsas- 
trous.^' 

In  this  same  connection,  you  will  note 
that  my  remarks  In  the  Record  that  day  In- 
clude the  following: 

I  am  not  suggesting,  of  course,  that  we 
suspend  the  effort  to  reach  agreement  with 
Moscow  on  reciprocal  arrangements  for  the 
control  and  limitation  of  strategic  nuclear 
offensive  and  defensive  forces.  I  have  long 
argued  for  such  an  effort,  and  I  have  sup- 
ported President  Johnson  in  his  initiatives 
lo  get  discussions  underway  with  Morcuw 
on  this  range  of  issues.  At  the  same  time,  it 
would  be  the  height  of  irresponsibility  for 
Congress  to  imperil  the  present  or  future 
credibility  of  our  nuclear  deterrent. 

"All  of  us  should  have  learned  by  now 
that  the  way  to  encourage  a  rea.sonable  re- 
sponse Irom  Moscow  is  not  through  weak- 
ness but  through  strength.  Tlie  way  lo  nego- 
tiate successfully  with  Soviet  leaders  is  to 
have  the  strong  positions  to  bargain  with — 
Lind  lo  make  negotiated  agreements  more 
attractive  to  them  Uian  continued  disagree- 
ments—as in  the  case  of  the  limited  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty. 

"I  am  confident  that  the  administration  s 
decision  to  proceed  with  Sentinel  deploy- 
ment will  strengthen  our  diplomatic  hand- 
not  weaken  it— and  that  this  program  can 
actuallv  improve  the  chances  for  starting 
meaningful  discussions  with  Mo.scow  on 
strategic  armaments  control  and  limitation.' 
Sincerely  yours, 

Henry  M.  Jackson. 

U.S.  Senator. 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  on  that  point? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  shall  yield  to  the 
Senator  in  a  moment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sena- 
tor has  used  7  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  who 
has  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  have  the  floor  and 
I  have  limited  time.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 

from  Colorado.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
will  be  on  the  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  1  minute. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sena- 
tor is  lecognized  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  make  clear  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky  hav;e 
emphasized  or  tried  to  emphasize  in  this 
debate  that  we  have  the  capability  of  in- 
flicting untold  damage  on  the  Soviet 
Union.  Tliis  would  be  true  provided  v*e 
are  able  to  get  off  our  ICBM's  in  the 
event  of  a  first  strike  on  us.  Therefore,  to 
the  extent  that  the  anti-ballistic-missile 
system  would  enable  us  to  get  them  off, 
we  would  be  accomplishing  the  objective 
we  are  talking  about.  Unless  we  have  an 
anti-ballistic-missile  system,  our  ability 
to  get  that  strike  off  seems  more  dubious 
at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  has  made  a 
good  point. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  mention  one  further  point  in  con- 
clusion. 

As  I  have  listened  to  this  debate  my 
mind  goes  back  to  1939.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  the  Senator  from  Washmgton 
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was  a  Member  of  the  Houae  of  Repre- 
sentative In  1939  or  not. 

Mr.  JACKSON  No. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  In  1939  we  had  be- 
fore US  a  measure  to  provide  for  an  Air 
Force  of  1.300  planes,  which  included 
fighters,  bombers,  and  so  forth.  The  same 
type  arguments  as  are  being  presented 
here  were  presented  then.  Yet,  where 
would  we  have  been  if  we  had  not  started 
to  build  up  the  Air  Force  with  that  small 
number  of  1,300  planes? 

I  remember  within  2  or  3  months  of 
Pearl  Harbor  we  had  opposition  to  the 
extension  of  the  Selective  Service  Act.  the 
Draft  Act.  and  we  had  a  terrific  fight  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  where  we 
won  by  a  single  vote.  Where  would  we 
have  been  If  it  had  not  been  for  that 
Selective  Service  Act? 

I  remember  when  the  question  came 
up  about  the  fortification  of  Guam.  We 
lost  on  that  issue.  I  am  not  sure  what 
it  cost  us  in  World  War  II.  because  time 
was  so  short,  but  in  the  long  run  it  cost 
us  money. 

I  think  the  arguments  being  presented 
today  are- very  much  the  same  as  those 
arguments  made  prior  to  World  War  II. 
I  shudder  to  think  of  what  might  be  the 
result  of  our  not  going  ahead.  I  remem- 
ber when  President  Roosevelt  came  be- 
fore a  joint  session  of  Congress  and  sug- 
gested that  we  build  75,000  planes  in  1 
year. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Was  not  the  number 

100.000? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Some  75,000  planes 
and  25,000  guns  and  tanks.  Actually, 
jeers  went  up  from  some  Members  who 
were  sitting  there.  Yet.  we  did  it  and 
we  even  went  beyond  the  request.  Where 
would  we  have  been  if  we  had  not  started 
out  and  launched  it  on  a  bold  front. 

As  I  see  it.  we  have  launched  the  anti- 
ballistic-missile  system  on  a  thin  basis 
but  we  would  be  able  to  move  into  the 
other.  It  could  be  fatal  for  us  to  agree 
here  to  stop  .he  program. 

I  certainly  hope  the  amendment  will 
not  prevail. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  oppose 
reluctantly  the  amendment  to  delay  de- 
ployment and  support  the  committee  re- 
commendations for  deployment  of  the 
Sentinel  system.  I  feel,  as  many  feel, 
that  a  tragedy  of  our  times  is  the  con- 
tinuing necessity  for  fantastically  large 
military  expenditures  to  the  detriment 
of  the  orderly  and  equitable  development 
of  society.  No  one  disputes,  I  think,  the 
relative  desirability  of  the  commitment 
of  great  portions  of  our  national  wealth 
to  the  social  betterment  of  citizens  of  this 
Nation  instead  of  arms  and  armaments; 
however,  the  external  threat  remains, 
and  it  would  be  most  foolhardy  and  in- 
humane to  magic-wish  it  away.  And  so 
defense  commitments  are  necessary. 

I  do  not  have  a  soimd  basis  for  judg- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  Sentinel  and. 
therefore.  I  do  not  argue  that  point.  I 
think,  clearly,  the  system  is  not  perfect 
and  Jxist  as  clearly  it  must  be  useful. 
Within  this  range  of  effectiveness  lies 
the  appropriate  evaluation  of  Sentinel, 
which  I  must  leave  to  others.  But  I  would 
respectfully  make  these  points : 


First.  The  Soviet  Union  possesses  a 
devastating  offerudve  nuclear  missile  ca- 
pability, deployed  and  of  unquestioned 
effectiveness.  China  and  others  have  or 
will  soon  have  substantial  destructive 
potential  of  the  same  type.  Russia  has 
constructed  more  than  one  air  attack 
defense  system  over  a  number  of  years, 
and  I  am  sure  she  has  gained  great 
knowledge  and  experience  from  this  de- 
velopment work,  from  research  and  from 
deployment.  They  have  an  ABM  system 
in  beiuR.  I  cannot  judge  the  effectiveness 
of  that  system  either,  and  I  must  leave 
that  to  others  at  the  moment.  But  the 
heart  of  the  matter  is  that  v/e  owe  the 
humane  obllgaion  to  protect  the  United 
States  against  the  threat  of  external 
forces,  and  our  range  of  choice  includes 
three  major  propositions:  the  creation 
and  maintenance  of  maaslve  offense-type 
deterrent  forces,  as  we  now  do;  continu- 
ing efforts  through  diplomatic  dialog 
to  end  the  arms  race  and  divert  the  en- 
ergies of  all  nations  to  other  purposes; 
and  last,  provisions  for  the  defense  of 
this  Nation  against  the  offensive  efforts 
of  others. 

Second.  An  ABM  effort  by  the  United 
States  may  be  the  only  practical  key  to 
a  deescalation  of  the  arms  race  and  a  re- 
turn to  nuclear  sanity. 

It  would  be  an  exercise  In  the  obvious 
to  point  out  that  the  prevention  of  nu- 
clear war  Is  the  precondition  of  all  future 
social  gain  In  this  Nation  and  through- 
out the  world.  Yet  we  are  today  locked 
in  an  Incredible  nuclear  confrontation 
between  the  super-powers  of  the  world, 
depending  on  their  missile  and  nuclear 
arsenals    for    mutual    deterrents.    The 
balance  of  terror  has  worked  so  far,  as  we 
are  alive  to  witness,  yet  It  has  worked 
at  a  terrible  price;  Russia  and  the  United 
States  hold  a  hundred  million  of  the 
other's  citizens  as  hostages  as  the  price 
of  this  terrible  balance.  Disarmament  is 
the  age-old  dream  of  mankind,  seldom 
realized,    yet    the    super-powers    have 
quietly  Imposed  a  degree  of  disarmament 
on  each  other  by  the  development  of 
presently  Imperfect,  limited  ABM  sys- 
tems, decoys,  sophisticated  radar  and  the 
like,    by    requiring    the    dedication    of 
greater  space  and  weight   in  offensive 
rockets  to  penetration  aids,  thus  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  megatons  each  side 
can  throw  at  the  other.  In  a  very  real 
sense,  the  ABM  and  related  systems  have 
brought  about  a  kind  of  arms  limitation, 
one  of  the  few  real  arms  limitations  we 
have  ever  achieved.  I  think  it  entirely 
possible  that  the  development  and  de- 
ployment of  progressively  more  effective 
ABM  systems  by  this  country  might  open 
the  prospect  of  real  and  meaningful  of- 
fensive   arms    limitation    efforts.    It    Is 
argued  that  as  we  Improve  and  expand 
an  ABM  system  our  adversary  or  adver- 
saries will  just  as  promptly  increase  the 
size  of  their  offensive  arsenal  and  thus 
accelerate  the  splraling  rate  of  offensive 
confrontation.  And  that  may  be  so.  But  it 
need  not  be  so.  For  I  feel  that  super- 
powers possessed  of  defensive  as  well  as 
offensive  nuclear  capabilities  will  be  far 
more  agreeable  to  the  discussion  of  limi- 
tation of  offensive  weapon  systems  than 
they  would  If  each  or  either  were  relying 
on  the  offensive  deterrent  alone.  As  de- 
fensive systems  continue  to  improve,  the 
capability  of  the  world  to  destroy  Its 


people  will  gradually  deteriorate;  and 
the  number  of  hostages  held  on  each  side 
will  be  reduced,  although  certainly  never 
to  zero. 

As  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Alvln  Weinberg, 
the  distinguished  director  of  the  Oak 
Ridge  National  Laboratory  in  a  speech 
deUvered  at  Rockefeller  University  in 
November  1967,  at  the  Seventh  Atoms 
for  Peace  Awards  ceremonies: 

IX  we  addressed  as  much  time  and  energy 
to  developing  the  detalU  of  a  defensive 
posture  In  arms  control  as  we  have  devotod 
either  to  developing  offensive  armamenUs. 
or  even  toward  present  arms  control  doc- 
trines. Is  It  not  at  least  possible  that  we 
would  be  able  to  work  out  credible  answers  to 
many  of  the  dlfllculUes  we  now  see  In  limit- 
ing offensive  weapon*? 

Bear  in  mind  that  Russia  has  deployed 
a    system   of    antl-balllstlc-mlssUe    de- 
fenses, and  we  sUnd  at  the  threshold  of 
decision:  Will  the  United  SUtes  react  by 
massive  Increase  In  an  offensive  weapons 
capability   and   thus   feed   the    nuclear 
weapons  spiral,  or  will  we  choose  this 
stage  In  the  nuclear  age  to  find  a  new  de- 
parture offering  the  prospect  of  formal 
and  informal  offensive  arms  limitation.  I 
believe  that  ABM  deplojmient  by  this 
country  offers  an  opportunity  to  stop  an 
imenxling  arms  spiral.  I  also  believe,  as 
further  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Welnber;?, 
that  It  Is  unlikely  that  we  can  ever  hope 
to  achieve  real  arms  control  or  disarma- 
ment from  the  present  position  of  over- 
whelming  offensive   power   and   almoct 
nonexistent  defenses.  I  have  grave  doubt-, 
that    either    of   the    superpowers    will 
agree  to  be  disarmed  of  offensive  weapons 
imless  it  feels  reasonably  secure  In  its  de- 
fensive systems.  We  cannot  realistically 
contemplate   disarmament  while   faced 
with  the  possibility  of  the  clandestine 
sequestering  of  a  few  missiles  without  be- 
ing reasonably  sure  that  our  defenses 
can  accommodate  sporadic  and  secret 

at  tflCkS 

The  post  World  War  11  balance  of 
terror  between  the  superpowers  has  re- 
quired an  emphasis  on  offense  rather 
than  defense.  I  urge  that  the  military 
communities  of  the  world  prepare  for 
peace  by  developing  defensive  systems 
rather  than  continuing  to  exert  them- 
selves primarily  In  Improving  offensive 
systems.  I  believe  that  the  deployment 
ari  development  of  Sentinel  and  further 
ABM  systems  by  this  country  will  en- 
hance the  prospects  of  disarmament, 
that  the  humane  Instincts  of  this  great 
nation  require  that  we  do  something  to 
shift  emphasis  from  destruction  to  de- 
fense, and  that  we  show  the  courage  and 
Initiative  to  find  something  better  than 
the  present  balance  of  terror  which  holds 
the  world  as  hostage  to  the  promise  of 
universal  destruction. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  compliment  the  able  Senator  from 
Tennessee  for  his  keen  analysis  of  this 
problem.  What  he  has  had  to  say  in  re- 
sponse to  the  issues  raised  in  this  debate 
has  been  constructive  and  helpful  and. 
frankly.  I  think  right  to  the  point.  Again 
I  commend  the  able  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee, 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symdigtok]. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  Is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

WKT    THl!    SENTINEL    ABM    SYSTEM    IS    NOT 
NECESSABT     AT    THIS    TIME 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  ad- 
vocates of  the  Sentinel  ABM  system  state 
that  those  in  opposition  to  deployment 
of  the  system  at  this  time  have  taken  too 
literally  the  Defense  Department  ration- 
ale for  Sentinel;  namely,  a  defense 
against  a  possible  Chinese  nuclear  threat. 

Perhaps  that  rationale  was  taken  too 
literally  because  it  was,  at  least  until 
recently  presented  emphatically  that 
Sentinel'  was  only  designed  as  a  defense 
against  China;  and  not  as  a  defense 
against  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  empha- 
sized that,  technologically,  we  just  do  not 
icnow  how  to  build  such  a  defense  at  this 

Some  people  point  out  that  the  Sen- 
tinel will  provide  the  option  for  increased 
defense  of  our  Minuteman  force.  Maybe 
so  but  increasing  the  p.s.i.— that  is,  the 
per  square  inch  resistance— of  missile 
sites,  along  with  our  offensive  capabil- 
itv— multiple  warheads,  et  cetera— win 
also  increase  the  defense  of  our  missile 
capability,  and  our  overall  deterrence, 
will  be  "far  less  expensive  and,  in  my 
opinion.  wUl  be  far  more  effective. 

The  point  has  also  been  made  that 
Sentinel  wlU  provide  a  limited  degree  of 
protection  of  American  cities  and  other 
strategic  forces  from  Soviet  attack.  But 
the  degree  of  that  protection  is  ques- 
tionable, indeed. 

Even  if  we  were  able  to  prevent  98 
percent  of  Soviet  nuclear  missiles  from 
reaching  target  in  an  all-out  attack— an 
ImpossibUity.  just  as  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  another  country  to  prevent  a 
substential  portion  of  our  missiles  from 
reaching  target^2  percent  of  Soviet  mis- 
sUes  hitting  their  targets  could  still  de- 
stroy our  cities.  . 

Now  Mr  President,  we  might  as  well 
face  It:  We  have  a  fiscal  and  monetary 
problem  in  this  Nation  today,  one  which 
is  new  to  this  generation.  It  is  becoming 
more  serious  every  day. 

Neverthelss  we  continue  to  be  told 
why  we  must  go  on  spending  bUUons  of 
doUars  a  month  in  Vietnam;  why  also 
we  must  keep  all  our  military  in  Europe, 
and  a  total  of  over  2  million  military- 
connected  people  stationed  around  the 
worid  at  the  expense  of  the  American 
taxpayer;  why  also  we  must  continue  our 
"foreign  aid"  at  the  same  time  we  add 
"soft  loan"  windows  to  the  various  inter- 
national banks,  which  is  another  "bite 
on  the  American  taxpayer. 

Figures  gotten  together  in  a  House 
Committee  state  that  the  debt  of  the 
United  States  is  now  $43,819  billion  more 
than  the  debt  of  all  the  other  coun- 
tries in  the  world  combined. 

In  addition,  for  years  we  have  been 
asked  to  spend  additional  billions  on 
maintaining  an  "Assured  Destruction 
capability  on  the  theory  and  with  the 
premise  against  this  gigantic  cost  that 
the  best  defense  is  a  good  defense. 

And  now.  after  spending  these  tens  of 
billions  on  the  basis  of  that  premise,  we 
are  being  told  this  is  still  not  enough; 
therefore  we  must  now  spend  additional 
biUions  on  this  theoretical  and  admit- 


tedly strictly  limited  defense,  the  effec 
tiveness  of  which  even  the  Sentinel  s 
strongest  advocates  admit  is  In  doubt. 
It  is  also  argued  that  adjustments 
could  be  made  to  the  Sentinel  system 
if  system  effectiveness  against  the  Rus- 
sian threat  could  be  increased  at  a  sensi- 
ble cost.  We  are  also  told,  however,  that 
the  present  state  of  technology  is  such 
that  we  would  not  deploy  an  effective  de- 
fense" against  an  attack  by  the  Soviet 

^Once  that  stage  of  technology  has 
been  reached,  if  it  ever  is  reached,  it 
is  not  at  all  certain  that  the  Sentinel 
system,  deployed  as  now  envisioned 
could  still  be  any  "building  block  for 
a  "thick"  ABM  defense  against  the  So- 
viet Union.  .  , 

The  record  so  proves.  We  have  de- 
ployed defense  systems  and  developed 
numerous  missiles  in  the  past  which  to- 
day are  either  obsolete  or  becoming  so; 
and  which  have  cost  the  taxpayer  many 
billions  of  dollars.  _„„,.„>, 

Before  we  pass  on  to  the  research 
and  development  people  additional  bil- 
lions which  would  result  if  we  approve 
these  construction  funds,  let  us  examine 
what  we  have  obtained  to  date  In  other 
important  development  fields. 

After  that  examination,  let  us  hope 
that  we  get  a  better  return  on  funds  in 
this  area  than  we  have  to  date  m  such 
areas  as  planes  and  ships,  primarily 
submarines.  In  one  important  case  we 
have  received  nothing  for  over  10  years, 
in  another,  nothing  for  over  20  years. 

As  further  argument,  it  is  stated  the 
Soviets  have  been  deploying  and  con- 
tinually updating  their  ballistic  missile 
defense;  also  that  the  United  States  is 
likely  to  fall  behind  in  this  field  of 
development. 

Well  Mr  President,  for  many  years  I 
have  been  hearing  about  this  interna- 
tional Communist  conspiracy;  about  the 
necessity  to  put  up  bUlions  and  billions 
more  dollars  of  the  taxpayers  money  to 
defend  the  free  worid  against  commu- 
nism in  North  Vietnam,  in  South  Viet- 
nam, and  all  over  the  worid. 

But  after  studying  the  Soviet  defensive 
systems  to  the  best  of  my  abUity,  and 
based  on  testimony  presented  in  hearings 
before  various  Senate  committees,  I  be- 
lieve the  warnings  that  have  been  de- 
veloped about  the  Soviet  Galosh  and 
Tallinn  missile  defense  systems  have  been 
much  exaggerated. 

No  doubt  the  Soviets  welcome  these 
exaggerations.  It  was  Lenin  himself  who 
predicted  they  could  bring  about  our  eco- 
nomic collapse.  The  argument  that  pos- 
sible deployment  of   the  Sentinel— if  it 
works— some     years     from     now     will 
strengthen  our  diplomatic  hand  in  nego- 
tiations with  the  Soviets  on  arms  con- 
trol would  appear  to  be  the  weakest  ar- 
Eument  of  all;  exactly  opposite  to  the 
argument  presented  in  January  1967  by 
the  then  Secretary  of  Defense  regarding 
deployment  of  any  ABM. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  tne 
United  States  could  logically  argue  that 
we  want  to  reach  an  agreement  on  limit- 
ing strategic  arms  at  the  same  tune  we 
are  building  an  ABM  defense  pnmarUy 
for  defense  against  a  possible  attacK 
from  Red  China;  but  one  which,  as  those 


who  support  it  argue,  could  provide  a 
limited  defense  against  the  Soviet  Union, 
or  possibly  be  a  building  block  for  a 
heavier  defense  against  the  Soviet  Union. 
If  it  were  deployed,  the  Soviets  could  be 
rightfully  suspicious  about  our  inten- 
tions—and therefore  believe  it  to  their 
disadvantage  to  sign  any  arms  limitation 
aErccniciit 

Finally  Mr.  Piesident,  although  it  is 
difficult  to  discuss  all  details  of  a  prob- 
lem of  this  character  without  running 
the  danger  of  divulging  information 
which  could  be  of  assistance  to  a  possible 
enemy  it  is  well  known  that  there  has 
been  considerable  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  high  altitude  bursts  of  incoming 
missiles  might  make  the  accuracy  of  our 
rctaUation  more  difficult.  ^„„„„.. 

If  there  is  any  merit  in  this  dangci. 
and  I  speak  advi.sedly.  the  same  type  and 
character  of  problem  could  well  be  char- 
acteristic of  the  proposed  Sentinel  sys- 
tem; and  that  is  a  matter  which  should 
be  studied  with  great  care  before  there 
is  decision  to  go  ahead.  ,  .i^ou 

Mr  President,  for  these  reasons  I  shall 
support  the  Cooper-Hart  amendment. 

Mr    STENNIS.   Mr.  President.   I   asK 

unanimous  consent  that  we  have  a  short 

quorum    call,    without    the    tune    being 

charged  to  either  side. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  reserving 

the  right  to  object 

Mr     STENNIS.    The    Senator    from 
Rhode   Island    IMr.   PastgreI    had   re- 
quested some  time.  ,    ,  ». 
Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 

objection  to  the  request^^ „,,»v,«„t 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  so  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  tne 

'°Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  IMr.  PastoreI . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  came 
to  the  Senate  in  December  of  1950.  and 
since  1953  I  have  served  on  the  Joint 
Conunittee  of  the  Congress  on  Atomic 
Energy  I  dare  say  to  my  colleagues  that 
no  responsibility  that  has  befallen  me  in 
the  U  S.  Senate  has  engaged  me  more  m 
matters  that  have  to  do  with  nuclear 
and  thermonuclear  weapons,  and  death 
and  survival  of  the  free  world. 

Today  I  am  the  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  Mr-  P'f  i" 
dent,  and  I  ri.se  in  opposition  to  the 
Cooper  amendment.  In  doing  so  I  want 
it  clearly  understood  that  I  do  not  im- 
pugn the  sincerity,  the  good  motives,  or 
the  competence  of  men  like  Senator 
COOPER.  Senator  Symincton  Senator 
HART  and  all  these  other  distmgmshed 
gentlemen  who  have  talked  in  suppoi^ 
of  this  amendment.  With  equal  sincerity. 
I  must  oppose  their  point  of  view. 

Today  we  are  living  in  a  mad  worm, 
and  indeed  it  is  a  mad  worid.  There  are 
enough  nuclear  and  thermonuclear 
bombs  to  buin  this  world  to  ashes. 
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One  thing  has  saved  mankind. 
Through  some  miracle,  after  Hiroshima 
and  Nagasaki,  no  atomic  bomb  has  been 
dropped  on  human  beings.  Today,  fig- 
uratively speaking,  we  have  atomic 
bombs  coming  out  of  our  ears,  not  only 
in  the  arsenals  of  America,  not  only  In 
the  arsenals  of  Russia,  not  only  in  the 
arsenals  of  other  countries,  like  Great 
Britain,  but  now  we  also  see  that  the 
Red  Chinese  have  detonated  seven  de- 
vices having  a  sophistication  that  has 
surprised  the  members  of  our  commit- 
tee and  the  scientists  of  this  country. 

The  Red  Chinese  have  achieved  what 
De  Oaulle  has  not  been  able  to  achieve, 
for  De  Gaulle  has  not  been  able  to 
achieve  a  hydrogen  bomb.  But  Red 
China  has. 

But  now  the  big  question  arises.  One 
day.  when  Red  China  builds  up  its  ar- 
senal and  becomes  a  world  threat  with 
nuclear  weapons,  we  can  kiss  Formosa 
goodbye;  we  can  kiss  South  Korea  good- 
bye. If  that  day  should  ever  come.  I 
would  not  know  why  we  should  ever 
have  slcLiggled  in  Southeast  Asia.  There 
is  turmoil  in  Korea.  There  is  turmoil  in 
Vietnam.  There  is  turmoil  in  the  Middle 
East.  There  is  turmo'l  in  Cyprus.  There 
is  turmoil  all  over  the  world.  Yet  man 
has  it  within  his  power  to  destroy  him- 
self completely. 

We  have  heard  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri  FMr.  Symington  1 
say  that  the  ABM  system  will  cost  a 
large  sum  of  money,  and  that  the  dol- 
lar is  faltering.  I  regret  that.  No  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  favors  frugality  more 
than  does  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land. No  Member  of  the  Senate  wants 
peace  more  tlian  does  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island.  We  have  been  struggling 
for  peace  since  1946. 

There  was  the  Baruch  plan,  and  it  was 
rejected  by  the  Soviet  Union  even 
when  we  had  a  monopoly  of  the  atomic 
bomb. 

I  remember  three  crises.  The  first  arose 
over  the  question.  Shall  we  have  nuclear 
submarine  propulsion?  Many  people 
asked.  Why  waste  the  money?  But  there 
was  one  quiet  voice — Captain  Rickover's. 
That  one  quiet  voice  became  louder  and 
louder  and  louder  until  the  President 
heard  it.  President  Truman  reversed 
some  of  the  skeptics  and  gave  the  go- 
ahead  sign  in  December  1947.  when  he 
authorized  the  building  of  the  submarine 
Nautilus.  Today  we  call  Polaris  nuclear 
propelled  submarines  our  first  line  of 
defense. 

Only  the  other  day  we  had  a  secret 
hearing  within  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  where  we  heard  that  the 
Russians  are  catching  up  with  us  in  nu- 
clear submarines  and  will  be  ahead  of  us 
within  4  to  7  years  if  we  don't  take  some 
action.  Where  will  our  first  line  of  de- 
fense be  then?  I  know  we  cannot  build  a 
defense  system  that  will  protect  every 
American  life.  But  where  is  the  Justifi- 
cation for  this  idea  that  if  you  cannot 
save  30  million  Americans,  let  them  all 
die?  This  is  the  logic  here  today:  If  you 
cannot  save  50  million,  let  them  all  die. 

America  knows  that  it  will  not  be  the 
aggressor.  We  will  not  shoot  the  first 
atomic  bomb,  Mr.  President.  And  these 
bombe  should  not  be  used:  only  as  a  last 
resort.  I  have  kept  my  fingers  crossed: 
and  the  last  prayer  I  say  every  night 


when  I  go  to  bed  is  that  some  Irresponsi- 
ble person  will  not  say,  "Shoot  one  in 
Southeast  Asia,"  as  they  were  saying. 
"Shoot  it  in  Korea."  I  heard  those  voices, 
even  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  dread 
the  day  when  that  ever  happens.  If  that 
day  ever  comes.  God  help  us. 

So  what  are  we  trying  to  do  here?  Mr. 
President,  we  are  not  trying  to  build  a 
bigger  bomb,  as  the  Russians  did  when 
they  broke  the  moratorium  and  deton- 
ated a  60-megaton  bomb.  We  are  not 
trying  to  do  that.  We  are  not  trying  to 
destroy  others. 

They  talk  about  offensive  weapons  as 
being  the  answer.  Why  should  we  be  an 
offensive  nation?  We  can  spend  $5  bil- 
lion every  2  months  in  South  Vietnam — 
every  2  montlis — to  give  freedom  to  the 
South  Vietnamese,  and  we  cannot  spend 
$5  billion  over  4  or  5  years  to  protect 
American  lives?  Oh.  where  is  our  reason? 

We  are  not  building  an  offensive  wea- 
pon. We  are  building  a  defensive  weapon. 

There  was  a  report  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  February  21.  1967: 

Russians  say  antimissile  system  will  pro- 
tect them  from  attack. 

This  is  what  Kosygin  said  In  London: 
Premier  Alexl  Kosygin  said  in  London  10 
days  ago  that  the  Soviet  antimissile  system 
wa«  designed  not  to  kill  people,  but  to  pre- 
serve human  life. 

That  is  what  the  Russians  said.  Yet  we 
are  shedding  crocodile  tears  that  if  we  try 
to  protect  American  lives,  that  Is  going 
to  accelerate  the  arms  race  in  Moscow. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks  the  full  report  of  the 
New  York  Times  of  February  21.  1967. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  how 
naive  can  we  get?  Here  are  the  Rus- 
sians, building  a  system  to  save  Russians. 
Are  Russians  better  than  Americans? 
Is  it  better  to  live  as  a  Russian  and  die 
as  an  American?  If  they  can  save  their 
lives,  why  cannot  we  save  ours? 

Oh.  woe  be  to  us. 

That  Is  all  we  are  talking  about  here. 
Certainly.  It  Is  going  to  cost  money.  Who 
says  it  will  work?  General  Wheeler. 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  Clark  Clif- 
ford. McNamara.  Dr.  Foster.  Dr.  Brown, 
the  members  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  Richard  Russell,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services;  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Pre- 
paredness fMr.  StinnisI;  and  Mr. 
Jackson.  Because  I  am  a  modest  man, 
I  do  not  want  to  say,  "Pastore.  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy, too." 

When  we  built  the  first  atomic  reactor 
to  generate  electricity,  they  said,  "It 
will  not  work;  it  Is  too  expensive."  To- 
day It  Is  competitive.  The  Nautilus  sub- 
marine is  an  obsolete  boat  today.  Why? 
Because  we  continued  to  improve  and  to 
build  better  ones. 

Maybe  the  Russians  are  working  on 
some  submarines  that  are  better  than 
ours.  Suppose  it  is  obsolete  the  minute 
it  hits  the  water;  how  are  we  going  to 
live  without  continuing  to  improve? 

I  wish  we  could  take  the  $80  billion 
we   spend   on    military    matters   every 


year  and  save  It.  If  I  could  be  sure  this 
afternoon  that  no  one  will  ever  use  an 
atomic  weapon,  I  would  sit  right  down 
now  and  keep  my  peace. 

But  who  will  give  me  that  guarantee? 
Who  can  give  me  that  guarantee?  How 
do  we  know  they  will  not  use  them? 
They  have  them.  How  do  we  know  that 
some  mad  triggerman.  some  day.  will 
not  lose  his  sense  of  balance  and  say, 
"Let  them  have  It"?  And  when  they  come 
over  here  with  those  25-megaton  bomb.s, 
what  will  we  do.  Mr.  President? 

If  we  could  take  a  25-megaton  bomb, 
make  it  Into  the  equivalent  amount  of 
dynamite,  and  load  it  onto  a  freight  car. 
I  ask  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  does 
he  know  how  far  that  freight  car  would 
extend? 

Mr.  COOPER.  From  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  From  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  diagonally 
from  Maine  to  Lower  California.  I  did 
not  think  the  Senator  had  the  answer, 
so  I  gave  It  to  liim. 

A  few  years  ago.  we  had  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis.  Nobody  wants  to  become 
aggressive.  Nobody  wants  to  become  of- 
fensive. But  what  we  are  talking  about 
is  survival.  We  are  talking  about  the 
second  strike. 

America  has  a  military  posture,  Mr. 
President,  that  If  they  bang  us,  maybe 
we  win  hit  them  back.  The  big  question 
Is,  what  are  we  going  to  hit  them  back 
with?  They  have  this  fractional  orbitin;; 
thing  now,  where  they  can  shoot  a  mis- 
sile up  in  orbit,  and  let  It  come  down, 
and  not  In  violation  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Treaty,  because  they  can  shoot  n, 
up  and  bring  it  down  without  a  full  orbit. 

We  have  made  some  small  steps;  the 
Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty,  and  I  hope 
they  will  sign  the  Nonproliferation 
Treaty.  But  that  Is  not  enough.  As  long 
as  we  have  one  nuclear  bomb  In  this 
world,  Mr.  President,  we  have  to  do 
something  about  protecting  ourselves 
against  it.  The  idea  Is  that  if  they  bang 
us  good,  we  will  bang  them  better.  It 
all  depends  on  how  tough  that  first  bang 
Is. 

Today,  with  the  technology  that  has 
been  developed,  with  fractional  orbiting, 
they  have  cut  down  the  warning  time 
from  15  minutes  to  3  minutes.  Mind  you 
that.  And  we  have  nothing  to  challenge 
this,  Mr.  President:  nothing  to  challenge 
It  at  aU. 

So  I  say  to  my  friends,  "Go  ahead  and 
save  your  dollars.  Keep  pouring  them  into 
Vietnam  and  not  regretting  It.  But  do 
not  spend  a  quarter  to  protect  American 
lives." 

If  that  Is  the  philosophy  of  America. 
I  am  ashamed.  But  I  do  not  believe  it  is. 
I  am  not  the  conscience  of  this  body, 
and  I  will  do  as  I  feel  I  should  do,  and 
I  know  other  Senators  will  also,  even 
though  they  disagree  with  me.  I  know 
the  vote  Is  going  to  be  close:  I  know  that 
money  Is  short:  and  I  know  that  frugal- 
ity is  the  theme  song  of  the  day. 

I  know  all  that.  It  is  going  to  be  hard 
to  dramatize  this,  because  Pastore  can 
never  come  in  here  and  say,  "I  told 
you  so."  because  he  would  be  dead  by 
that  time.  And  that  Is  the  pity  of  It. 
One  of  the  hardest  things  to  do  in  the 
world  is  to  sellllf  e  Insurance  to  a  healthy 
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man.  A  healthy  man  thinks  that  he  will 
never  die. 

It  Is  our  responsibility  to  look  down 
that  long  road.  Senators  who  want  to 
save  perhaps  a  half  a  bUllon  dollars  In 
the  budget  had  better  get  started  now. 
Red  China  will  have  an  ICBM  capabil- 
ity by  the  mid -seventies.  Make  it  1974. 
Make  it  1973.  Make  it  1972.  Make  It  1971. 
Make  It  any  year  one  wants  to.  However, 
I  am  talking  about  history.  I  am  talking 
about  all  of  the  tomorrows,  every  single 
one  of  them.  And  If  we  get  going  late, 
we  will  end  up  late. 

Yes:  I  know  the  answer  Is  complete 
disarmament.  And  I  live  and  yearn  and 
pray  for  that  day  when  we  have  complete 
disarmament.  But  until  that  day.  Red 
China  and  Red  Russia  will  do  all  they 
can  to  gain  superiority  in  this  field. 
We  had  better  beware. 

Everyone  says,  'But  this  is  not  meant 
against  Russia.  This  Is  against  Red 
China."  I  know  that,  but  in  everything 
there  must  be  a  beginning.  And  I  say 
the  time  to  start  is  now. 
I  hope  the  amendment  is  rejected. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  In  the  Record  at  this  point 
a  letter  dated  April  28,  1968.  to  the 
Comptroller  General  for  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  signed  by 
Vice  Chairman  Chet  Holifield  and  my- 
self requesting  that  the  GAO  make  a 
continuing  review  of  the  Sentinel  pro- 
gram. I  expect  the  Defense  Department 
and  the  AEC  will  give  their  full  coopera- 
tion to  the  GAO  as  the  Comptroller's 
Office  complies  with  our  request. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

vs.  Congress. 
Joint  CoMMrrrEE  on  Atomic  Enebct. 

April  29.  1968. 
Hon.  Elmer  B.  Staatb. 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deae  Ma.  Staats:  This  letter  is  to  confirm 
and  reiterate  the  understanding  reached  at 
the  several  meetings  between  the  Executive 
Director  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  staff  and  members  of  your  staff  con- 
cerning the  General  Accounting  Office  re- 
view of  the  Sentlnd  Program. 

Because  of  the  large  amount  of  money 
Involved  and  the  large  Interval  between  In- 
ception and  frulUon  of  the  program,  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  desires 
that  the  General  Accounting  Office  should 
maintain  a  continuing  review  of  the  Sentinel 
Program. 

The  purpose  of  having  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  review  the  Sentinel  Program 
Is  to  provide  the  means  for  continuing  sur- 
veillance of  the  economy,  efficiency,  and 
effectiveness  of  the  program  within  the  rea- 
sonable availability  of  manpower  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  coincident  with 
the  high  security  nature  of  the  program. 
By  raising  questions  where  It  appears  ap- 
propriate, the  General  Accounting  Office  can 
aid  the  Systems  Manager,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  and  the  Joint  Committee  and 
provide  the  opportunity  for  taking  timely 
corrective  action  to  avoid  or  minimize  large 
overruns,  delays  or  other  management  prob- 
lems. The  Joint  Committee,  therefore,  re- 
quests the  Comptroller  General  to  initiate 
this  review  and  furnish  reports  to  the  Com- 
mittee at  such  Intervals  as  may  be  appropri- 
ate to  keep  the  Committee  Informed  In  a 
timely  manner  of  the  progress  of  the  review. 
On  numerous  occasions  In  the  past  the 
Joint   Conunlttee   has   been   critical   of   the 
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lack  of  continuity  of  key  technical  personnel 
In  military  developmental  projects.  The  Joint 
Committee  has  repeatedly  voiced  Its  opinion 
that  the  customary  rotation  of  military  per- 
sonnel should  not  be  applied  to  technical 
projects  where  the  time  necessary  to  bring 
a  project  from  Phase  I  through  to  compleOon 
exceeds  the  period  of  time  a  man  is  normally 
assigned  to  a  specific  billet.  It  Is  generally 
agreed  that  rotation  of  personnel  having 
technical  responslbUity  during  the  develop- 
ment of  a  system  is  not  conducive  to  efficient 
management,  and  generally  results  In  un- 
necessary costs  to  the  Government.  In  this 
connection  we  particularly  wish  that  during 
Its  review  the  GAO  be  iilert  to  evidence  of 
unnecessary  rotation  of  key  personnel. 

In  carrying  out  the  review,  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee understands  that  the  demands  on  re- 
sponsible officials  of  the  Sentinel  Program 
will  be  kept  at  a  minimum  consistent  with 
the  purpose  of  the  review. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  O.  Pastore. 

Chairman. 
Chet  Holifield, 

Vice  Chairman. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
request  that  my  remarks  at  the  launch- 
ing of  the  nuclear  submarine  Narwhal 
In  Groton,  Conn..  September  9,  1967,  be 
included  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Remarks  of  U.S.  Senator  John  O.  Pastore 

AT  THE  LADNCHING  OP  THE  NUCLEAR  SUB- 
MARINE •Narwhal"  in  Groton,  Conn., 
September  9,  1967 

I  have  come  to  this  day  and  moment  with 
pride — pride  in  the  workers  whose  skills  have 
made  Uils  splendid  nuclear  submarine 
possl'3le. 

Pride  in  the  mobility  of  purpose  of  the 
crew — men  of  courage  who  will  guide  this 
ship  through  the  silent  depths  of  the  ocean — 
alone  and  unafraid. 

This  ceremony  which  marks  the  launch- 
ing of  the  Narwhal,  the  SSN671.  is  a  mile- 
stone in  the  annals  of  our  submarine,  his- 
tory. Just  thirteen  short  years  ago  the  worlds 
first  nuclear  submarine,  the  Nautilus,  desig- 
nated SSN571,  was  launched  from  this  same 
shipvard.  Here  we  are  a  hundred  submarines 
later",  and  of  these,  ninety-two  have  been 
nuclear  powered.  Only  men  of  great  foresight 
would  have  envisioned  this  tremendous  ac- 
complishment. 

I  can  think  of  no  other  Import-int  tech- 
nological advancement  which  has  progressed 
as  rapidly  as  has  the  use  of  nuclear  propul- 
sion for  naval  vessels. 

It  was  not  too  long  ago  from  this  ship- 
yard that  the  forty-first  and  last  POLARIS 
missile  firing  submarine  was  launched,  mark- 
ing the  completion  of  this  program.  There  Is 
little  doubt  that  the  Polaris  submarine  repre- 
sents our  most  formidable  deterrent  to  an 
all-out  war. 

I  must  say  that  these  achievements  would 
not  have  taken  place  except  for  the  persistent 
and  aggressive  support  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee and  aggressive  support  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy— with  the  help  of 
Admiral  Rickover  and  his  associates — and  I 
would  want  you  all  to  know  further  that  if 
world  conditions  persist  in  the  way  they  are 
today,  the  Joint  Conunlttee  expects  to  see 
many'  more  nuclear  submarines  launched 
from  these  and  other  ways  throughout  this 
great  Nation. 

Now,  however,  we  l-.ave  come  to  the  cross- 
roads in  the  development  of  nuclear- 
powered  submarines.  With  the  present  au- 
thorized Polaris  program  completed,  we  must 
give  serious  consideration  to  a  further  ex- 
pansion of  this  program  and  we  must  In- 
tensify our  efforts  to  develop  new  and  more 
advanced  nuclear  attack  submarines  to  meet 


the  expanding  challenge  of  Soviet  naval 
power  and  the  new  Chinese  threat.  I  also  be- 
lieve that  we  should  actively  pursue  the  re- 
placement of  all  our  conventional  submarines 
with  nuclear  submarines  of  advanced  deslfjn. 
We  have  developed  an  irreplaceable  reser- 
voir of  highly  skilled  men.  such  as  I  see  be- 
fore me  today,  who  have  been  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  clear  supremacy  the  United 
States  holds  over  any  nation  in  the  world 
m  the  development  of  nuclear  submarines. 
Many  of  you  workers,  I  mlsht  add.  are  friends 
from  Rhode  Island  who  Journey  here  each 
day  to  join  In  this  great  endeavor  to  strength- 
en  our  national  security. 

We  should  Insure  th.at  the  great  skills  and 
capabilities  of  the  men  who  design  and  build 
our  nuclear  war.shlps  should  not  be  dissi- 
pated. 

But  this  is  only  one  aspect  of  the  con- 
tinuing fight  for  American  nuclear  propul- 
sion supremacy. 

The  nuclear-powered  aircraft  carrier  En- 
terprise has  Just  returned  from  Its  second 
deployment  in  action  off  Vietnam.  The  En- 
terprise has  proven  so  effective  In  battle  in 
Vietnam  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  re- 
quested a  new  nuclear-powered  carrier  in 
last  year's  defense  bill  and  has  told  Congress 
that  he  Intends  to  ask  for  one  more  next 
year  and  another  In  a  future  year. 

The  nuclear-powered  carrier  approved  by 
Congress  last  year  has  been  named  the  Nim- 
itz  after  the  late  Fleet  Admiral  Chester  W. 
Nlmltz.  You  might  be  Interested  to  know 
that  about  fifty-five  years  .ago  Lieutenant 
Nlmltz  was  Commanding  Officer  of  the  finst 
United  States  submarine  Narwhal,  the  prede- 
cessor of  the  nuclear  submarine  we  are 
launching  today. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Eiit-rgy 
is  proud  of  the  active  role  It  has  taken  and 
is  taking  to  bring  Into  being  a  Nuclear  Navy. 
Our  reward  has  been  to  see  the  Polaris  nu- 
clear submarine  emerge  as  our  first  Une  of 
defense — and  the  Enterprise  and  its  nuclear 
escort  vessels  perform  admirably  in  support 
of  our  limited  objectives  In  the  Vietnam 
conflict. 

The  world  into  which  the  Narwhal  will  sail 
Is  a  world  of  conflict  and  contradictions. 

We  are  engaged  in  a  military  struggle 
against  the  forces  of  communism  in  South- 
east Asia.  At  the  same  time  we  are  working 
vnth  communist  nations  at  Geneva  to  pro- 
duce a  treaty  banning  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons— a  treaty  which  will  lessen  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  nuclear  holocaust. 

Our  hopes  and  prayers  are  for  a  non- 
proliferation  treaty  and  agreements— agree- 
ments to  halt  the  arms  race — and.  indeed, 
agreements  to  eliminate  all  conflicts. 

But  we  must  understand  millUry  power 
and  constantlv  be  aware  of  the  capabilities 
of  our  potential  enemies.  We  must  stay  in 
tune  with  changing  events. 

A  dramatic  and  ui»ettlng  event  ha«  re- 
cently taken  place  in  the  Far  East.  In  less 
than"  three  years  Red  China  has  become  not 
only  a  nuclear  power— but  a  thermonuclear 
power. 

I  suggest  that  they  have  made  amazing 
and  astonishing  progress  in  this  brief  span 
of  tUne.  Their  accomplishments  In  the  field 
of  nuclear  weaponry  are  all  the  more  signifi- 
cant because  the  Internal  strife  within  Chma 
has  apparently  had  little  or  no  effect  on  their 
nuclear  and  missile  programs.  In  light  of 
these  factors,  it  appears  that  Communist 
China  presents  a  clear-cut  threat  to  the  free 
world. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  90th  Congress,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee.  I  ini- 
tiated hearmgs  on  Red  China's  nuclear  ca- 
pability. One  of  the  most  significant  findings 
contaUied  in  the  Joint  Committee  report  was 
the  statement  based  on  CIA  and  Defense 
Department  testimony  that: 

•'The  Chinese  probably  will  achieve  an  op- 
erational ICBM  capability  before  1972.  Con- 
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celvably.  It  could  be  ready  aa  early  aa 
1970-1971." 

Add  to  this  new  threat  the  fact  that  the 
SoTiet  Union's  offensive  nuclear  striking 
power  la  increasing  in  oomparlaon  to  our 
own — while  at  the  same  time  they  are  de- 
ploying one  and  probably  two  antl-baUlstlc 
missile  systems  to  defend  their  country — 
which  we  are  not  doing— I  repeat — which  we 
are  not  doing. 

While  for  the  moment  we  can  find  comfort 
and  a  certain  amount  of  security  In  the 
Ideological  schism  that  exlsu  between  Red 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union,  we  cannot  dis- 
count the  possibility  that  this  breach  could 
be  healed  and  thereby  greatly  affect  the  bal- 
ance of  nuclear  power  In  the  world. 

Which  brings  me  to  the  important  point 
that  I  want  to  make  here  today,  and  that  Is 
this — that  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  give 
serious  and  urgent  thought  to  a  reappraisal 
of  our  defense  posture. 

We  cannot  live  In  a  world  of  atomic  energy 
and  discount  completely  the  possibility  of 
"surprise  attack"  on  our  Nation. 

The  Senate  has  Just  recently  approved  a 
budget  of  over  seventy  billion  dollars  for  de- 
fense, the  largest  single  appropriations  bill 
In  our  history — and  yet  we  have  no  effective 
antl-baUistlc  missile  system. 

I  realise  the  cost  to  do  this  Is  high — 
Indeed  staggering — however.  If  we  can  afford 
to  spend  twenty-four  billion  dollars  a  year 
in  defense  of  a  neighbor,  and  I  mean  Viet- 
nam, we  can  certainly  spend  as  much  to 
insure  the  life  and  security  of  our  American 
society. 

Our  offensive  weapons  are  second  to  none — 
but  it  has  been  our  announced  and  con- 
tinuing policy  for  generations  never  to  strike 
first. 

Today — In  effect — we  nre  asking  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  be  prepared  to  accept  near 
nuclear  annihilation  because  our  strategy 
calls  for  absorbing  the  first  nuclear  strike. 

We  are  not  an  aggressive  people.  We  do 
not  covet  other  nations'  territory.  We  only 
a«k  that  those  who  desire  to  be  free — 
stay  free.  I  merely  point  out  that  we  must 
be  aa  strong  in  defense  to  preserve  our  so- 
ciety as  we  must  be  strong  in  offense  to 
discouraging  and  deter  an  attack. 

With  all  fur  offensive  power,  our  defense 
posture  could  be  our  Achilles'  heel. 

We  canno,  sit  back  and  let  ourselves  be 
lulled  into  a  sense  of  false  security,  relying 
only  on  the  hope  that  fear  of  retaliation 
will  deter  potential  aggressors. 

Development  of  an  ABM  system  is,  I  re- 
I>eat.  extremely  expensive  but.  indeed,  neces- 
sary. In  this  kind  of  a  world,  the  alternatives 
are  few. 

The  security  of  our  country — the  ultimate 
In  its  defense — deserves  the  highest  national 
priority. 

An  affluent  America — with  so  much  to 
lose — must  not  face  this  mortal  challenge 
cheaply. 

We  should  move  full  speed  ahead  on  build- 
ing an  anti-ballistic  missile  system.  In  this 
connection,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  Sena- 
tor Henry  M.  Jackson  of  Washington.  Chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Military  Ap- 
plication of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  and  one  of  the  Senate's  leading  ex- 
perts on  military  affairs,  will  soon  bold 
hearings  on  the  ABM  question. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
will  pursue  the  development  of  an  ABM  sys- 
tem with  the  same  vigor  that  it  pressed  for 
the  development  of  the  H-Bomb  and  our  first 
nuclear  submarine,  the  Sautilus. 

Both  endeavors  were  successful  and  greatly 
increased  the  security  of  this  great  Nation. 

This  new  submarine,  the  Sarwhal,  repre- 
sents another  link  In  the  chain  of  under- 
sea security  so  necessary  in  this  turbulent 
world. 

It  is  Into  this  difficult  and  dangerous  world 
that  you — the  officers  and  men  of  the  War- 
u'>ia{-— will  soon  sail. 

Your  task  Is  vital  to  our  security. 

Tour  mission  will  be  dlfScult. 


Your  dedication  Is  unsurpassed  and  our 
pride  in  you  la  unbounded, 

EzHmrr  1 
Russians  Sat  ANTiMissn.B  Ststmi  Wna.  Pno- 

TECT  Them  P«ob€  Attack— Two  Gkncrala 

Imply  Difensk  Roles  Ovt  Need  ro«  Pact 

PaoposED  uY  Johnson 

Moscow.  February  20 — Soviet  military 
leaders  asserted  today  that  the  Soviet  Union 
had  developed  an  antiballtstlc  missile  system 
that  would  protect  it  from  attack. 

The  assertions  were  accompanied  by  fur- 
ther indications  that  the  Kremlin  had  no 
interest  In  President  Johnson's  proposed 
United  States-Soviet  agreement  to  stop  de- 
velopment of  antlballlstic  missile  systems. 

Gen.  Pavel  F.  Batltsky,  a  Deputy  Defense 
Minister,  said  the  antiaircraft  troops  he  com- 
mands "can  reliably  protect  the  country  ter- 
ritory from  an  enemy  attack  by  air." 

Gen.  Pavel  A.  Kurochkln,  head  of  the 
Frunze  Military  Academy,  said  missiles  flred 
at  the  Soviet  Union  would  never  reach  their 
targets, 

MIS8n.ES     NO     PROBLEM 

"Detecting  missiles  in  time  and  destroying 
them  in  flight  is  no  problem,"  General 
Kurochkln  said  in  reply  to  questions  about 
the  Soviet  system. 

His  remarks  at  a  news  conference  and  Gen- 
eral Batitsky's  Interview  with  the  press 
agency  Tass  were  In  anticipation  of  Thurs- 
day's celebration  of  the  49th  anniversary  of 
the  Soviet  army  and  navy. 

They  represented  an  apparent  new  con- 
fldence  about  the  capacity  of  the  country 
to  defend  itself  against  missiles  armed  with 
nuclear  warheads. 

The  argument  used  by  Washington  has 
been  that  the  systems  would  mean  wasting 
billions  of  dollars  on  both  sides,  since  despite 
them  Intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  could 
still  cause  catastrophic  destruction. 

Premier  Aleksei  N.  Kosygin  said  in  London 
10  days  ago  that  the  Soviet  antimissile  sys- 
tem was  "designed  not  to  kill  people  but  to 
preserve  human  lives." 

"I  believe  that  defense  systems,  which  pre- 
vent attack,  are  not  the  cause  of  the  arms 
race  but  constitute  a  factor  preventing  the 
death  of  people,"  he  said, 

OITER     NOT    REJECTED 

Premier  Koeygln  did  not  expllclty  reject 
President  Johnson's  proposal. 

The  generals'  assertion  that  enemy  mis- 
siles would  not  reach  their  targets  was  not 
limited  in  any  way. 

Military  leaders  were  considered  sure  to  add 
to  pressure  In  Washington  for  the  United 
States  to  push  ahead  with  Its  own  system. 
The  Defense  Department  has  warned  that 
there  would  be  no  alternative  If  the  Soviet 
Union  persisted  with  the  development  of  Its 
system, 

Mr,  COOPEIR,  Mr,  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  «Mr. 
Lausche  ill  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  Kentucky  is  recognized  for  2  min- 
utes, 

Mr,  COOPER,  Mr,  President,  we  are 
placing  our  judgment  against  that  of 
distinguished  Members  of  the  Senate 
who  have  peculiar  knowledge  concern- 
ing our  defense  system.  It  also  requires 
some  arrogance  to  respond  to  the  elo- 
quence of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land, But  all  of  us  must  make  our  judg- 
ments. It  is  our  responsibility. 

Many  times  I  have  heard  the  great 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  stand  on 
the  floor  and  make  an  impassioned 
plea  for  the  control  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, I  recall  one  of  the  last,  was  in 
response  to  a  speech  made  by  the  late 
Senator  Robert  Kennedy,  a  speech 
against    the    proliferation    of    nuclear 


weapons  and   the  ultimate  destruction 
they  would  bring  to  the  world. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  argument 
of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island— it 
would  seem  to  me  that  the  Senator's  cor- 
rect description  of  the  nuclear  terror 
in  the  world  contradicts  his  argument 
to  establish  a  new  system  of  weapons. 

The  system  will  never  be  stable.  Once 
we  take  the  first  step,  the  Soviet  Union 
or  another  country  will  follow.  There 
will  be  no  saving  of  life  about  which  the 
Senator  speaks.  Each  side  will  continue 
to  be  able  to  destroy  the  other  and  with 
more  nuclear  weapons.  This  is  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
including  the  former  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara, 

We  have  offered  the  pending  amend- 
ment to  delay  the  decision  for  1  year  so 
that  we  might  find  out  more  certainly 
whether  the  system  has  any  value.  All 
admit  today  that  it  is  really  of  no  value. 
It  will  not  provide  any  security  against 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  Chinese  threat 
does  not  now  exist  and  cannot  become 
existent  until  1974  or  1975  according  to 
the  testimony. 

I  do  challenge  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  I  not  only 
have  respect  for  the  Senator,  and  I  have 
great  affection  for  him.  I  know  his 
hiunane  nature.  But  it  is  in  that  same 
spirit  of  humaneness  that  Senators  who 
support  the  pending  amendment  speak 
today — not  to  embark  without  more 
knowledge  on  a  course  of  action  which 
will  not  increase  security. 

Mr,  President.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  who  is  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  pending  amendment.  He 
has  given  great  study  to  the  subject  and 
questioned  the  system  before  I  did. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  it  is  not  nec- 
essary for  me  to  remind  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  that  the  questions  are  close, 
perhaps  closer  than  the  tally  will  show 
when  we  get  to  a  rollcall. 

I  am  impressed  by  the  statements  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  Without  de- 
meaning their  patriotism  or  sincerity  in 
the  least,  I  suggest  that  some  of  the  ex- 
pert witnesses  that  were  cited  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island — 
the  service  Secretaries,  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  and  others — have  been  wrong  in 
the  recent  past.  And  they  have  been 
wrong  on  some  very  important  matters. 
And  we  who  feel  that  they  have  been 
wrong  in  the  past  and  suspect  that  they 
may  be  wrong  this  time  now  propose  to 
delay  for  a  year  before  we  make  this  de- 
ployment move. 

One  of  the  factors  that  should  cer- 
tainly give  the  Senate  pause  in  granting 
a  go-ahead  to  the  anti-ballistic-missile 
system  is  the  shifting  nature  of  the  argu- 
ments presented  in  favor  of  it. 

The  system's  proponents,  I  am  sure, 
have  been  earnestly  seeking  to  give  direc- 
tion to  their  c^use  but  we  have  been  pre- 
sented with  a  very  uncertain  weather- 
vane  indeed. 

Arguments  have  been  trotted  out  one 
by  one  like  pitchers  from  a  Washington 
Senator  bullpen,  each  getting  battered  by 
logic  and  then  promptly  relieved  by  a 
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point  that  the  managers  hope  will  have 
more  hop. 

Apparently,  the  original  argument  that 
we  need  ABM  for  protection  against  the 
Chinese  has  now  been  sent  to  the  show- 
prs.  While  this  argument  remained  on 
the  field,  we  were  always  cautioned  that 
the  ABM  was  not  Russisua-oriented  and 
that  the  Russians,  hopefully,  would  un- 
derstand and  accept  this. 

Then  it  developed  that  the  Chinese 
ICBM  effort  had  fallen  far  behind  sched- 
ule, raising  the  question  of  whether  the 
ABM  antidote  should  not  likewise  be 
postponed,  especially  since  it  might  have 
so  many  bad  side  effects. 

Now  the  Chinese  argument  has  with- 
drawn from  the  field  and  Russia  is  sub- 
stituted as  the  threat  against  whom  we 
must  protect. 

But  before  the  Russian  threat  has  time 
to  complete  its  warmup  pitches,  the  bull- 
pen doors  swings  open  again  and  we 
learn  that  the  ABM  Is  not  really  regarded 
so  much  as  a  defensive  weapon  as  it  is 
a  negotiating  tool. 

If  we  appear  to  press  ahead  with  ABM, 
it  is  hinted,  then  the  Russians  will  grow 
fretful  enough  to  talk  serious  disarma- 
ment. But  I  find  it  difficult  to  see  how  we 
will  be  in  a  better  negotiating  position 
with  a  system  both  we  and  the  Soviets 
know  is  inadequate.  And  is  not  it  equally 
likely  that  in  the  meantime  they  will 
plunge  deeper  into  the  armament  race 
themselves  just  as  protection  against  a 
lack  of  negotiations  or  a  failure  of  nego- 
tiations? 

And  could  not  this  be  a  new  arms  race 
from  which  neither  nation  could  with- 
draw? 

We  are  on  t'le  road  from  w  liich  sooner 
or  later — and  it  may  w  ell  be  now — neither 
nation  can  retreat. 

The  appealing  argument  is  made  that 
if  you  can  save  just  a  few  American 
lives,  who  shall  turn  his  back?  And  tlie 
argument  is  equally  appealing  if  voiced 
in  Russia,  And  who  stops?  When  is  the 
day  at  hand  when  we  say.  "Wait"?  I 
would  hope  it  is  today.  The  hour  is  late. 
We  have  journeyed  far  on  that  road, 
and  none  of  us  has  the  crystal  ball  which 
will  tell  us  assuredly  what  lies  around 
that  comer. 

Each  of  us  reads  history  in  a  slightly 
different  lisht;  but.  as  I  read  it,  a  pru- 
dent man  can  get  up  today  and  suggest 
that  it  is  the  course  of  wisdom  and  re- 
sponsibility— I  was  going  to  say  morality, 
but  that  invokes  a  judgment  that  really 
none  of  us  should  make — and  common- 
sense  to  wait.  Given  the  slippage  that  the 
Chinese  now  liave  in  their  program,  it 
is  the  course  of  prudence  at  this  time 
for  our  rich  and  powerf'Jl  Nation,  our 
Nation  which  can  overwhelm  anyone 
else  on  the  globe,  to  wait  and  see  if.  in 
the  passage  of  that  time,  we  can,  find 
a  turning  on  the  road,  or  at  least  brake 
our  respective  racing  vehicles  to  a  halt; 
there  to  talk  it  over,  and  make  sure  that 
all  of  us  do  understand  where  we  are 
headed.  Is  it  to  ultimate  armament?  If 
that  is  the  way  we  want  to  go,  so  be 
it.  But  we  have  an  opportunity  now  for 
time  that  a  year  ago  we  thought  we  did 
not  have.  Let  us  grab  it. 

Many  of  the  proponent  arguments  I 
find  not  only  unconvincing  but  actually 
puzzling.  For  example,  there  is  the  asser- 
tion that  Senators  should  vote  against 


the  amendment  because  Sentinel  would 
save  lives  in  the  event  of  a  nuclear  at- 
tack. The  only  way  I  can  imagine  Senti- 
nel or  any  other  ABM  deployment  saving 
lives  would  be  if  the  Soviet  Union — or 
China,  for  that  matter — did  nothing  to 
compensate  for  the  deployment,  in  order 
to  restore  the  capability  to  damage  the 
United  States  which  had  existed  before 
the   deployment   was    undertaken.    But 
they  could  hardly  be  expected  to  do  noth- 
ing; thus  there  would  be  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve  an   appreciable   number   of   lives 
would  be  saved.  In  fact,  there  is  good  rea- 
son to  believe  that  even  more  lives  might 
well  be  lost  than  had  the  ABM  deploy- 
ment not  taken  place.  One  of  the  im- 
fortimate  consequences  of  deploying  Sen- 
tinel will  be  that  neither  the  Soviet  Union 
nor  we  will  be  able  to  calculate  with  exact 
precision  just  how  well  the  system  would 
function  against  a  Soviet  attack.  That 
being  the  case,  the  Soviets  can  be  ex- 
pected to  develop  their  program  of  coun- 
termeasures  and  penetration  aids  on  the 
conservative  assumption  that  the  Sen- 
tinel system  might  just  possibly  func- 
tion as  well  as,  or  even  slightly  better 
than,  it  is  designed  to  do.  However,  con- 
sidering the  complexity  of  the  system  and 
the  fact  that  it  can  never  be  adequately 
tested  short  of  an  actual  nuclear  ex- 
change, it  will  probably  fall  far  short  of 
performing  that  well,  We  must  therefore 
face  tlie  very  real  possibility  if  we  go 
ahead  with  Sentinel,  of  the  Soviets  re- 
sponding with  a  more  than  compensating 
improvement  in  their  offensive  systems — 
the  net  effect  being  an  increase,  rather 
than  a  diminution,  in  damage  to  the 
United  States  in  the  event  war  should 
ever  occur.  Certainly  we  have  a  good 
example  of  this  overcompensation  in  our 
programs.  Based  on  all  the  testimony  we 
have  received,  it  is  apparent  to  me  that 
the  United  States  intentionally  planned 
conservatively    in    developing    its    own 
countermeasures  to  the  Soviet  ABM  de- 
ployment at  Moscow;  the  former  Secre- 
tai-y  of  Defense  has  testified  that  the 
Soviets  might  now  sustain  greater  dam- 
age in  the  event  of  a  war  with  us  than 
they  would  have  if  they  liad  not  gone 
ahead  with  their  ABM  deiiloyment.  Is 
there  any  reason  to  expect  the  Soviets  to 
react  differently? 

Anotiier  argument,  which  I  frankly 
do  not  undei-stand,  is  that  deferral  of  the 
Sentinel  deployment  decision  for  1  year 
means  an  actual  slippage  of  2  years,  I 
would  like  to  ask  Senator  Jackson  to 
amplify  this  point.  It  seems  to  nie  that  if 
we  liave  a  deployment  schedule  laid  out 
for  Sentinel  covering  3  or  4  years,  or 
whatever  it  would  take,  that  the  time- 
table for  installing  each  battei-y  and  each 
otiier  component  would  have  a  constant 
relationship  to  the  timing  of  the  overall 
program,  and  that  if  the  entire  program 
were  delayed,  then  tlie  schedule  for  each 
element  of  the  program  would  be  de- 
layed by  the  same  amount.  In  fact,  I 
would  think  that,  il  anything,  the  sched- 
ule for  some  of  the  components  might 
even  be  accelerated  by  delay,  since  I  pre- 
sume some  of  the  schedule  depends  on 
the  results  of  continuing  research  and 
development  which  this  amendment  does 
not  affect. 

Related  to  this  second  argument  is  the 
contention  that  delay  might  mean  an 
additional  expenditure  of  $300  million 


next  year  if  we  then  decide  to  go  ahead 
with  Sentinel.  I  wonder  If  this  is  a  mean- 
ingful figure,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
estimates  of  Sentinel  costs  have  grown 
over  the  past  18  months  from  $3,5  bil- 
Uon  in  January  1967  to  about  $5.5  billion, 
with  nothing  in  the  system  apparently 
changed  other  than  tlie  time  at  which 
one  administration  expert  or  another 
happened  to  be  testifying  on  it.  As  I 
pointed  out  in  my  remarks  on  June  19,  in 
Januai-y  1967  Secretary  McNamara  told 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  that  Sen- 
tinel might  cost  $3,5  billion,  including 
nuclear  warheads,  by  the  time  it  was  de- 
ployed ;  by  September  the  cost  had  grown 
to  $5  billion,  including  the  defense  of 
Minuteman  silos;  by  January  1968  the 
cost  was  .still  $5  billion,  but  the  defence 
of  Minuteman  was  no  longer  included. 
So  I  would  be  surprised  if  the  $300  mil- 
lion added  cost  of  deferral  for  a  year  i.s 
a  wholly  rcaUstic  figure.  Furthermore,  if 
the  deferral  of  Sentinel  results  in  the 
start  toward  meaningful  arms  control 
talks  with  the  Soviet  Union,  that  end 
seems  well  worth  many  times  $300  mil- 
lion. 

Finally,  it  has  been  argued  that  v.c 
.should  deploy  Sentinel  in  oi-der  to  bet- 
ter test  it.  How  would  we  t^^st  the  system 
then?    By   actually   laimchins:   missiles 
against  incoming  warheads?  What  test- 
ing can  we  do  from  deployed  sites  that 
we  carmot  do  on  existing  missile  ranges? 
I  am  unconvinced  by  the  argument,  look 
at  the  experience  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
Both  we  and  they  apparently  .started  our 
ABM  development  at  the  same  time.  It 
has  been  brought  out  here  earlier  that 
they  apparently  rushed  out  to  deploy  an 
inadequately  tested  system  at  Leninp:rad 
which,  by  all  accounts  is  now  considere-l 
obsolete  and  unworkable.  At  the  same 
time,  according  to  Mr,  McNamara,  v,'e 
had  the  option  to  deploy,  at  preat  cost, 
the    Nike-Zeus   ABM,    Great   pressuici 
existed   in  this  country   to  do  so.  We 
ciid  not  deploy  Nike-Zeus,  and  we  v,eic 
wise  not  to;  the  Soviets  deployed  their 
early  ABM  at  Leningrad,  and  apparently 
wasted    their    entire    investment.    Now 
Mr,  McNamara  says  that  the  Moscow 
defense   will    be    essentially    ineffective 
against  our  offense.  Is  not  this  still  an- 
other example  of  the  folly  of  rushing 
into  deployment  too  early? 

I  remind  the  Senators  that  all  the 
questions  hci-e  arc  vei-y  close  ones. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  there  has 
not  been  unanimity  on  the  ABM  system 
within  the  military.  There  has  not  been 
unanimity  within  the  administration. 
And  there  is  certainly  not  unanimity  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

There  are  vei-y  serious  questions  on 
whether  the  .•system,  so  complex  and  so 
massive,  would  work  and  there  are  sound 
reasons  to  doubt  its  efficacy. 

Moreover,  I  need  hardly  remind  this 
body  that  the  United  States  does  not 
promise  to  have  an  overabundance  of 
cash  in  the  next  few  years. 

When  the  international  effects  of  the 
system  are  so  in  doubt,  when  its  efficacy 
is  contested  and  when  dollars  are  scarce, 
is  not  the  prudent  course  to  postpone  a 
decision? 
I  think  it  is. 

And  I  hope  no  one  in  the  Pentagon  is 
dismayed  that  my  mind  has  not  been 
changed  by  a  very  recent  Army  news  re- 
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lease  promising  that  the  first  Sentinel 
radar  sites  will  be  In  Detroit. 

I  have  no  evidence  that  the  timing  of 
the  release  was  not  entirely  coincidental 
to  this  debate.  But  I,  nevertheless,  read 
It  with  great  interest. 

And  I  ask  that  the  brief  item  from  the 
June  15  issue  of  the  Washington  Post  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Boston.  I>rniorr  Sentinr.  Sites 

The  Army  dtaclosed  yesterday  that  the  first 
two  radar  sites  for  the  Sentinel  antl-balllstlc 
missile  system  will  be  located  at  BoBlon  and 
Detroit 

The  Corps  ot  Engineers  announced  It  had 
hired  Ammann  and  Whitney,  a  New  York 
architectural  engineering  firm,  to  design  the 
first  two  radar  sites.  The  contract  Is  worth 
»3. 115.546. 

A  total  3f  13  areaa  have  been  identified  by 
the  Pentagon  so  far  as  chosen  for  surveys  for 
possible  Sentinel  placements.  In  addition  to 
Boston  and  Detroit,  they  are  Albany.  Oa . 
Chicago.  Dallas.  New  York  City.  Grand  Porks 
Air  Force  Base  in  North  Dakota.  Oahu.  Ha- 
waii; Salt  Lake  City.  Seattle.  Sedalia.  Mo; 
San  Francisco  and  Loa  Angeles. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  in  a  sense, 
this  represents  the  last  clear  chance. 
Those  who  are  not  atomic  scientists  but 
who  are  lawyers  remember  that  theme — 
the  last  clear  chance  doctrine.  Well,  here 
we  are.  This  is  the  last  clear  chance. 
Once  we  start  digging  the  holes,  the  ball 
game  is  over,  and  the  opposition  man- 
agement will  have  picked  the  relief 
pitcher  who  will  have  won.  But  I  doubt 
very  much  if  history's  verdict  will  be  that 
the  country  will  have  won  or  that  the 
world  will  have  won  U  we  reject  the 
opportunity  to  biiy  the  time. 

I  suggest  again  that  what  we  are  con- 
fronted with  now  is  the  question,  now  or 
never — this  is  the  last  clear  chance. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  adopt  the 
amendment  which  will  enable  us  to  have 
12  months  during  which  we  can  see  what 
the  negotiations  bring.  Surely,  research 
will  make  more  likely  the  effectiveness 
of  this  ABM  if  we.  at  the  end  of  a  year, 
assuming  the  Chinese  have  not  fallen 
further  back  on  their  schedule,  deter- 
mine that  we  must  go  forward.  I  believe 
we  are  reasonable  in  suggesting  that  the 
course  of  prudence  is  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment. 

Whatever  the  outcome  when  the  roll 
Is  called  on  this  amendment,  all  of  us  are 
indebted  to  Senator  Coopee  for  the  time, 
thought,  and  leadership  he  has  given  this 
effort.  Objectivity  is  a  quality  no  man 
can  poesess  fully,  but  Senator  Cooper 
demonstrates  it  to  a  degree  few  can 
equal.  And  it  is  this  characteristic  which 
deservedly  gives  respect  to  his  opinions 
and  concerns.  I  am  proud  to  have  been 
associated  with  him  in  this  undertaking. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HoLUNGS  in  the  chair).  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  support  the  $227  million  authorization 
for  construction  in  connection  with  the 
development  of  an  anti-ballistic-missile 
defense  system. 

I  have  voted  to  reduce  non-Vietnam 
defense  costs  by  nearly  si  billion.  I  prob- 


ably will  vote  for  other  reductions  In  the 
Department  of  Defense  budget. 

But  it  would  be  unwise,  it  seems  to  me, 
to  eliminate  construction  and  procure- 
ment funds  for  development  of  a  system 
to  protect  the  200  million  Americans  in 
the  event  of  nuclear  attack.  Frankly,  for 
the  past  3  years.  I  have  had  doubts  about 
this  program,  and  I  have  them  today; 
but  I  have  decided  to  resolve  the  doubts 
in  favor  of  defense. 

The  program  represents  12  years  of 
Intense  research  and  development  effort 
at  a  cost  of  some  $3  billion. 

The  missile  defense  system  is  not  an 
offensive  system,  but  a  defensive  one. 

It  is  not  a  warmaking  weapon — its 
only  use  is  to  protect  the  United  States 
in  the  event  of  an  attack. 

It  does  not  add  to  our  Nation's  war 
potential — but  it  does  add  to  our  Na- 
tion's protection. 

In  this  imperfect  world  of  interna- 
tional violence  and  instability,  can  we 
afford  not  to  develop  some  defense 
against  nuclear  attack? 

Basically,  we  have  and  are  now.  rely- 
ing on  a  strong  offensive  capability — as 
the  best  deterrent  against  aggression. 

The  Sentinel  missile  defense  system  is 
designed  primarily  to  prevent  a  success- 
ful missile  threat  from  China,  and  to 
limit  damage  from  an  accidental  launch 
from  any  source. 

It  is  not  technically  possible,  the  ex- 
perts say.  to  protect  ourselves  from  im- 
acceptable  damage  from  a  large  and  ad- 
vanced missile  force  now  possessed  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  but  the  ABM  system 
will  complicate  any  such  attack  on  the 
United  States. 

The  Soviet  Union  doubled  the  number 
of  its  intercontinental  ballistic  missile 
launchers  during  the  calendar  year  1967. 
The  Soviets  also  have  made  substantial 
progress  in  developing  their  submarine 
force  with  nuclear  launching  capability. 

Nor  has  the  Soviet  Union  neglected  its 
defense  buildup.  Moscow  is  ringed  by  a 
defensive  missile  system. 

With  the  development  of  Red  China 
as  a  thermonuclear  power,  we  face  a 
threat  from  a  nation  with  fanatical 
leadership. 

While  intelligence  from  China  is  hard 
to  come  by.  our  experts  predict  the  Chi- 
nese will  have  their  first  operational 
ICBM  with  a  thermonuclear  warhead 
capable  of  reaching  most  of  the  con- 
tinental United  States  at  about  the  time 
we  get  our  first  ABM  missiles  in  place. 

The  Defense  Department  estimates 
that  if  the  Chinese  were  to  strike  at  the 
United  States  during  the  1970s,  without 
Sentinel.  7  million  to  15  million  Ameri- 
cans would  meet  death:  with  Sentinel, 
U.S.  losses  would  be  fewer  than  1  million 
persons. 

In  light  of  world  development,  I  con- 
cur in  the  judgment  of  the  President  and 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  that  it  would 
be  most  unwise  to  eliminate  the  con- 
struction and  procurement  funds. 

In  recent  years,  the  world  has  made 
great  strides  in  almost  every  line  of  en- 
deavor— In  medicine,  in  scientific 
achievement,  in  space. 

But  in  learning  to  live  in  peace  with 
one  another,  the  nations  have  made  lit- 
tle progress.  Until  a  more  peaceful  world 
is  at  hand,  it  seems  to  me  we  have  little 
choice  but  to  spend  the  necessary  funds 


to  protect  the  200  million  people  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  compliment  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
who  has  taken  a  very  keen  interest  in 
this  problem  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  think  his  remarks  have  been 
"right  on  the  button."  so  to  speak.  His 
contribution  has  been  extremely  helpful 
to  the  debate  and  to  the  dialog  which 
has  been  going  on  the  last  several  days. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
support  the  pending  amendment.  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
and  the  Senator  from  Michigan  for  the 
leadership  they  are  displaying  in  a  bi- 
partisan manner  in  proposing  to  elimi- 
nate, at  least  for  the  time  being,  further 
expenditures  on  the  anti-balllstlc-mlssile 
system. 

It  was  pretty  lonely  back  In  July  1967 
when  as  a  result  of  hearings  held  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Ehsarmament  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  I  took 
the  floor  in  opposition  to  the  construc- 
tion and  deployment  of  the  anti-ballistic- 
mlssile  system.  It  was  still  pretty  lonely 
last  October  when  I  spoke  again  on  the 
same  subject. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  and  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  have  added  the 
great  weight  of  their  leadership  to  this 
effort.  I  wish  them  well,  and  enlist  my- 
self as  a  private  in  their  ranks.  I  hope 
that  with  their  support  the  pending 
amendment  may  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  two 
speeches  I  made,  one  on  July  27.  1967. 
and  the  other  on  October  9,  1967.  in  op- 
position to  the  anti-balllstlc-mlssile  sys- 
tem. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speeches 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
[From  the  Congressional  Record,  July  27, 

1967) 

Antibalustic  Missn.«s  and  the  Miutart 

Industrial  Complex 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  President,  the  Vietnam 
war— and  now  the  Middle  East  crisis— have 
dominated  our  thoughts  and  all  but  numbed 
our  senses.  Yet  there  Is  other  pending  na- 
tional business  that  demands  our  attention. 
Aside  from  the  Vietnam  war.  I  believe  the 
most  pressing  Issue  before  us  Is  whether  the 
United  SUtes  should  build  and  deploy  an 
antlbalUstlc-mlsslle  defense. 

I  speak  today  In  support  of  President 
Johnson  and  Secretary  McNamara.  who  have 
decided  against  such  deployment.  As  Sena- 
tors know,  the  deployment  of  an  ABM  sys- 
tem has  become  a  particularly  serious  Issue 
now  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  deployed  a 
so-called  antl-balllstlc-mlsslle  defense 
around  Moscow  In  addition  to  the  Tallinn 
system,  which  may  or  may  not  be  a  primitive 
antlballlstlc  missile  system,  in  other  parts  of 
the  country.  At  the  outset  It  should  be  stated 
that  neither  of  these  systems  could  protect 
Moscow  or  any  other  part  of  Russia  from 
complete  destruction  by  our  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles  were  we  to  attack  Russian 
targeto   In  strength. 

Nevftheless.  a  momentous  question  Is  now 
before  us.  Should  we  follow  the  Soviet 
Union's  lead  and  deploy  our  own  ineffective 
Nike  X  ABM's,  or  should  we  merely 
strengthen  our  offensive  strategic  weapons 
as  the  Secretary  has  recommended?  Should 
not  the  United  States  resist  the  temptation 
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to  take   lU   appointed   turn  In  moving  the 
nuclear  arms  race  up  one  more  notch? 

In  my  view,  the  American  public  Is  thus 
far  only  dimly  aware  of  the  perplexing  char- 
acter of  the  antlballlstlc  missile  question  and 
almost  certainly  unaware  of  the  full  Im- 
plications of  the  choices  we  will  be  forced 
lo  make  In  the  near  future. 

Let  me  say  at  once  that  I  fully  support 
the  position  of  President  Johnson  and  Secre- 
t.iry  McNamara,  as  reflected  In  the  Defense 
appropriations  program  for  1968.  that  the 
United  States  defer  any  decision  on  the 
deployment  of  an  nntl-balUstlc  missile  sys- 
tem. President  Johnson  feels  that  our  pres- 
ent research  and  development  program  Is 
adequate  and  that  his  request  for  a  con- 
tingency fund  of  $377  million  for  a  possible 
deployment  of  an  antl-balllstlc-mlsslle  sys- 
tem is  all  that  Is  necessary  at  this  stage.  As 
Senators  know,  the  United  States  and  Rus- 
sia have  agreed  to  discuss  the  deescalatlon 
of  both  offensive  and  defensive  nuclear 
weapons.  It  Is  hoped  that  negotiations  will 
get  underway  in  the  Immediate  future. 
There  Is  some  reason  to  believe  the  Russians 
are  not  yet  In  accord  within  their  own  Gov- 
ernment as  to  what  line  to  pursue.  We  can 
afford  to  give  them  a  reasonable  time  to 
make  up  their  minds. 

What  concerns  me  this  morning.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. Is  not  the  Defense  Department's  pro- 
gram for  antlballlstlc  missiles  for  fiscal  year 
1968.  but  reports  that  Secretary  McNamara 
Is  under  heavy  pressure  to  decide  favorably 
on  the  deployment  of  the  so-called  area  and 
spot  ABM  defense  for  the  United  States. 

The  area  defense  concept  calls  for  the  em- 
placement of  a  number  of  Spartan  antl- 
balllstlc-mlsslle  batteries  around  the  periph- 
ery of  the  country  with  the  mission  to  protect 
us  from  a  'light"  nuclear  attack— whether 
launched  by  the  Soviet  Union  or  also,  most 
notably  and  specifically.  Communist  China. 
Such  a  defense.  If  accompanied  by  a  "spot" 
defense  of  sprint  missiles  deployed  either 
around  a  few  cities  or  more  likely  around  our 
own  ABM  launching  sites,  might  be  effective 
against  the  first  or  even  the  second  oncoming 
enemy  IBM.  It  would  be  useless  against  an 
attack  in  strength. 

I  think  it  Imperative  that  all  of  us  should 
take  a  careful  look  at  not  only  the  military 
arguments  for  this  ABM  system,  but  also  the 
psychological  and  political  Implications  of 
such  a  program  for  both  the  United  States 
and  Its  allies.  I  say  this  because  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  If  the  United  States  should 
decide  to  deploy  a  "light"  area  and  "spot ' 
antl-balllstlc-mlsslle  defense,  we  would 
simultaneously  be  making  the  decision  to 
build  and  deploy  a  full  antl-balllstic-mlsslle 
svstem  as  well.  Let  us  not  be  confused  by 
what  Is  at  stake  here.  Our  country  Is  simply 
Incapable  of  taking  halfway  measures. 

Buy  the  area  defense  at  bargain  rates  and 
you  have  bought  the  whole  package  at  many 
times  the  cost.  With  this  assumption  as  a 
starting  point,  the  first  question  to  be  an- 
swered Is:  Why  are  we  considering  an  antl- 
baillstlc-mlssUe  system?  Can  it  really  protect 
us? 

Mr.  President,  ever  since  Hiroshima  and 
Nagaskl.  sensible  men  have  been  saying  that 
there  Is  no  defense  against  nuclear  weapons. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  United  States 
Is  Incapable  of  destroying  attacking  aircraft, 
submarines,  or  even  some  ballistic  missiles 
carrying  nuclear  warheads.  What  It  nieans  Is 
that  there  Is  no  defense  in  sufficient  depth 
against  nuclear  weapons  which  Is  reliable 
enough  to  prevent  the  offense  from  over- 
whelming the  defense  and  destroying  the 
target.  Cyrus  Vance,  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  underlined  this  elemental  fact  ol 
international  life  when  he  told  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Disarmament  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  last  May  something 
about  "winning"  a  nuclear  war: 

"Let  me  simply  say" — And  here  I  am  quot- 
ing Mr.  Vance — ^"Nobody  could  win  in  a  nu- 


clear war.   It   should   be   suicide   for  tioth 
countries." 

Operating    under    this    threat    of    what 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois I  Mr.  DiRKSEN]  has  appropriately  called 
coannlhllatlon,    the    nuclear    powers    have 
made  the  foundation  of  their  security  the 
deterrence  of  nuclear  attack  not  through  de- 
fensive but  through  offensive  weapons.  To 
maintain  this  balance  of  coannlhllatlon  the 
United   States    and   the   Soviet   Union    have 
built     powerful     offensive     strategic     forces 
capable  of  overcoming  all  efforte  at  defense. 
In  the  process,   the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  have  reached  a  point  of  "nu- 
clear standoff"  where  nuclear  war   has  be- 
come unlikely  under  ordinary  circumstances. 
Despite  the  fact  that  an  effective  defense 
against  nuclear  attack  Is.  for  the  foreseeable 
future,  unattainable,  the  champions  of  de- 
fense systems  such  as  the  antlballlstlc  mis- 
siles are  constantly  trying.  The  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  have,  since  the  war. 
Invested  enormous  amounts  In  surface-to-air 
missiles  in  the  hope  of  protecting  their  cities 
from  aircraft  carrying  nuclear  weapons.  Each 
effort  in  both  countries  has  failed.  Radar  net- 
works,   air    defense    centers,    automatically 
aimed  surface-to-air  nuclear  missiles  of  all 
varleUes — all    these    are    part   of    the   many 
billions  of  dollars  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet   Union   have   spent   on   defense    In   a 
futile  attempt  to  keep  up  with  the  offensive. 
The  trouble  Is  you  cannot  be  even  reasonably 
sure  of  hitting  the  first  attacking  missile  and 
there  Is  very  little  chance  of  hlttlag  the  sec- 
ond or  third. 

I  give  you  one  example  of  the  futility  of 
the  defense  in  trying  to  catch  up  with  the 
offense.  In  1959.  the  U.S.  Army  proposed  the 
deployment  of  the  Nlke-Zeus  system,  the 
father  of  the  present  highly  touted  Nike  X 
system.  The  toUl  cost  of  deploying  this  sys- 
tem was  then  estimated  at  $13  to  $14  billion. 
This  proposal  was  turned  down  by  President 
Elsenhower  who  said  that — 

"It  is  the  consensus  of  my  technical  and 
military  advisors  that  the  system  should  be 
carefully  tested  before  production  is  begun 
and  facilities  are  constructed  for  its  deploy- 
ment." 

I  think  we  should  remember  these  words 
as  we  approach  the  decision  on  the  Nike  X 
svstem. 

'  We  should  also  heed  the  words  of  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  McNamara  when  he  referred 
to  the  Nike  X  system  in  January  of  this 
year.  Mr.  McNamara  said: 

•Had  we  produced  and  deployed  the  Nlke- 
Zeus  system  proposed  by  the  Army  in  1959  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $13  to  $14  billion,  most 
of  it  would  have  had  to  be  torn  out  and  re- 
placed, almost  before  It  became  operational, 
by  the  new  missiles  and  radars  of  the 
Nike  X  system.  By  the  same  token,  other 
technological  developments  in  offensive 
forces  over  the  next  seven  years  may  make 
obsolete  or  drastically  degrade  the  Nike  X 
system  as  presently  envisioned." 

The  Subcommittee  of  Disarmament  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  of  which  sub- 
committee I  am  a  member,  has  recently  com- 
pleted  a  series  of   hearings   on   the   general 
question  of  what  the  United  States  should 
do  about   the   Soviet  Unions"   apparent   de- 
cision lo  deploy  an  antiballistic  missile  sys- 
tem  The  witnesses  we  heard  Included  Rich- 
ard Helms  of  CIA.  John  Foster.  Director  of 
the  Defense  Departmeni's  Research  and  En- 
gineering. Drs.  May  and  Bradbury,  nuclear 
specialists  of  the  AEC.  Cyrus  Vance.  General 
Wheeler.  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chief  of  Staff, 
and  Secretary  Rusk.  I  came  away  from  these 
hearings  convinced  that  the  present  Soviet 
antlballlstlc  defenses,  both  the  Moscow  sys- 
tem and  the  Tallinn  system,  are  quite  in- 
capable  of   defending   the   Soviet   Union   or 
its  people  against  anything  except  the  most 
primitive  missile  attack.  We  were  also  told 
that  our  own  Nike  X  system  can  easily  be 
overcome   by   an    all-out   Soviet   attack,    no 


matter  where   our  defenses   are   located   or 
In  what  form. 

Moreover.  Secretary  Vance  told  the  sub- 
committee that  If  the  United  States  built 
and  deployed  a  Nike  X  system  for  the  pro- 
tection of  our  cities  against  the  kind  of 
sophisUcated  missile  attack  the  Soviets  are 
presently  capable  of  launching,  the  result 
would  be.  and  here  I  quote:  "...  would  be 
to  Increase  greatly  both  their  defense  ex- 
penditures and  ours  without  any  gain  in  real 
security  by  either  side." 

I  might  also  add  Mr.  President,  that  If  the 
United  Stales  built  and  deployed  an  anti- 
ballisUc-misslle  system  and  then  for  some 
roason  it  failed  at  the  moment  of  attach, 
casualties  would  be  higher  than  if  we  had 
not  built  such  a  system. 

If  from  a  military  standpoint  the  con- 
struction of  an  anti-ballistic-niisslle  sys- 
tem is  pointless,  then  why  is  there  so  much 
agitation  in  the  United  States  and  in  the 
Soviet  Union  to  build  such  a  system'?  Be- 
cause the  Russians  rarely  allow  their  Intra- 
governmental  struggles  to  go  on  before  the 
public,  it  is  difficult  to  know  what  Is  going 
on  within  the  Kremlin  on  the  antl-balllstic- 
mlssile  issue.  It  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that 
the  Soviet  economy,  like  our  own  is  badly 
strained  and  that  the  economisU  in  the  So- 
viet leadership  are  under  pressure  from  their 
military   to  deploy   an   antl-balllstlc-mlsslle 

system. 

In  an  unprecedented  exchange  of  public 
statements.  Soviet  military  leaders  have 
quarreled  over  the  effectiveness  of  their  an- 
ti-balllstlc-mlssile defense  systems.  For  ex- 
ample, several  months  ago.  an  important 
Soviet  general  publicly  claimed  that  no 
enemy  missile  could  penetrate  Soviet  de- 
fenses around  Moscow.  This  statement  was 
quickly  denied  by  the  present  Defense  Minis- 
ter. Marshal  Greckho.  Marshal  Greckho  said: 
"Unfortunately  there  are  no  means  yet 
that  would  guarantee  the  complete  security 
of  our  cities  and  the  most  important  ob- 
jectives from  the  blows  of  the  enemy  weap- 
ons of  mass  destruction." 

In  fact.  I  have  It  on  good  authority  that 
Soviet  scientists  are  convinced  that  their 
ABM  defense  is  useless  against  a  sophisti- 
cated nuclear  missile  attack  and  fear  that 
if  he  is  not  careful,  Mr.  Kosygin  may  be 
duped  by  his  own  military  into  believing  the 
Soviet  Union  could  be  protected  from  a  U.S. 
attack.  Apparently  Defense  Minister  Greckho 
and  Mr.  McNamara  have  more  in  common 
than  one  would  suspect. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
discussions   and   hearings   on   anti-taalUstic- 
missile    problems    have    shown    conclusively 
that  any  presently  feasible  ABM  system   is 
unworkable    against    a    heavy    attack,    smce 
both  the  Soviets  and  the  United  States  can 
take    offensive    measures    to   destroy    its    ef- 
fectiveness. This  being  the  case,  the  cham- 
pions of  an  anti-balllstlc-mlssile  deployment 
have  now  shifted  their  ground.  As  Senators 
will    remember,   the   Joint    Chiefs   of    Staff, 
who  are  in  the   vanguard   of   the  ABM  en- 
thusiasts, first  recommended  that  a  decision 
bp  made  to  deploy  a  Nike  X  system  to  defend 
either  25  or  50  cities  at  a  cost  of  $20  to  $40 
billion.   This   system   of    the   so-called   thm 
ABM  defense  was  recommended  as  a  defense 
against  what  the  Joint  Chiefs  called  a  low 
Soviet    threat.    After    this    recommendation 
had  been  submitted  to  Congress,  it  soon  be- 
came  clear   from   scientific   testimony   both 
within  and  without  the  Pentagon  that  the 
selected  city  defense  concept  was  militarily 
useless   and   politically    unacceptable.   First, 
no  one  could  quite  define  what  a  "low"  So- 
viet threat  was.  If  It  meant  more  than  two 
missiles    directed    at    the    same    target,    the 
third  one  would  get  through  and  kill  millions 
oi"  civilians  as  well  as  destroy  whole  cities. 

Second,  as  a  practical  pohtlcal  matter,  the 
idea  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  would  be 
responsible  for  choosing  the  25  or  50  cities 
had  to  be  quickly  abandoned  after  It  became 
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public  Information  th»t  one  of  the  cltlee 
would  b*  Charleston,  SC.  a  town  of  81.400 
Inhabitant*  and  the  home  of  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee. 

To  suggest  that  In  a  democracy  we  can 
confine  protection  to  our  major  cities,  letting 
the  rest  go  without  defense,  was  absurd;  to 
permit  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  determine 
who  would  be  saved  was  to  accept  the 
phlloeophy  of  the  military  direction  of  the 
country  through  a  "nuclear  elite "  And  so 
the  selected  city  defense  concept  has  been 
quietly  shelved.  But  the  demand  for  an  antl- 
balltstlc-mlsslle  defense  has  not  been  stilled. 
There  Is  too  much  money  and  too  much 
military  status  Involved. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  and  their  Industrial  allies, 
who  stand  to  make  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  from  ABM  deployment,  have  now 
turned  their  attention  to  recommending  that 
we  defend  ourselves  against  attack  from 
Communist  China  or  some  other  new  nuclear 
power.  The  recommendation  Is  now  for  the 
so-called  area  defense,  which  Is  a  system  of 
long-range  detection  radars  and  a  large  Inter- 
ceptor mlaalles  called  the  SparUn.  plus  a 
number  of  short-range  missiles,  called  the 
Sprint,  intended  to  protect  mlliury  launch- 
ing sites.- This  system  Is  advocated  as  an  effec- 
tive def*nse  against  the  Red  Chinese  missile 
threat  we  think  they  may  have  In  the  1970s — 
that  U  a  small  number  of  missiles  with  a 
relatively  unsophisticated  missile  technology. 
Th«  area  defense  Is  also  offered  as  a  safeguard 
against  a  missile  accident. 

On  the  surface  the  area  defense  has  much 
to  recommend  it.  Its  cost  Is  advertised  as 
less  than  »5  billion  over  a  period  of  5  years, 
and  we  are  told  the  system  will  give  us 
protection  against  a  possible  Chinese  attack. 
Before  'buying-  this  rather  naive  argu- 
ment, let  xia  rememl)er  that  China  has  no 
effective  air  force  against  our  strategic 
boml)er3  and  no  effective  surface-to-air  de- 
fense against  either  hlgh-ffylng  aircraft  or 
ballistic  missiles.  If  China  were  to  give  any 
evidence  of  vlolaUng  her  pledge  never  to  be 
the  lirst  to  use  nuclear  weapons.  It  would  be 
far  cheaper  and  far  more  effective  to  destroy 
her  nuclear  capability  than  to  build  a  light 
ABM  defense  Let  us  therefore  take  a  careful 
look  at  what  is  involved  before  we  agree  to 
this  form  of  ABM  deployment. 

(At  this  point.  Mr.  Sponc  took  the  chair 
as  Prealdlnp  Officer) . 

Mr.  Clark.  First  of  all,  why  are  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  so  confident  that  an  area  anti- 
ballistic- missile  defense  will  provide  a  fool- 
proof defense  against  the  Chinese  in  the 
1970s?  The  argtjment  Is  that  a  Chinese  at- 
tack—If one  can  believe  the  Chinese  would 
be  mad  enottgh  to  attack  the  United  States — 
will  consist  of  a  few  unsophisticated  ICBM's 
that  our  ABM  defense  will  sweep  from  the 
sky.  Splendid  theory.  But  how  dumb  do  we 
think  the  Chinese  .irs- '  What  if  the  Chinese 
instead  of  international  missiles  use  long- 
range  submarines  not  as  yet  in  existence  to 
fire  medium-range  ballistic  missiles  under 
an  ABM  defense'  Or  simply  Are  very  dirty 
nuclear  weapons  Into  the  atmosphere  off  the 
coast  of  California  and  allow  the  prevailing 
westerlies  to  cover  the  United  States  with 
deadly  radiation  or  even  smuggle  nuclear 
bombs  Into  Chinatown  In  a  suitcase.  More- 
over, can  we  be  sure,  given  Chinese  skills,  that 
by  the  1970s  China  will  not  have  a  large 
number  of  missiles  and  other  penetration 
aids  and  decoys,  which  will  diminish,  if  not 
destroy,  the  effectiveness  of  our  area  antlbal- 
llstic-mlssile  defense — Just  as  Russia  can  do 
today? 

Second,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are  now 
using  China  as  the  Justification  for  an  ABM 
deployment.  Suddenly  China  Is  In  the  fore- 
ground of  our  defense  consideration;  yet  only 
a  few  months  ago.  before  the  selected  city 
defense  proved  bankrupted.  General  Wheeler, 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  had 
'his  to  say  about  China  and  an  ABM  defense: 


"We  do  not  believe  we  shoula  deploy  at  this 
point  m  time  an  antlballlstic  missile  system 
purely  to  defend  against  the  Red  Chines* 
threat." 

This  was  because  the  general  beUeved  we 
had  plenty  of  leadtlme  to  stay  well  ahead  of 
Chinese  capabilities.  Why  have  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  now  changed  their  nUnda?  Is 
It  because  of  the  recent  Chinese  nuclear  suc- 
cess? This  Is  highly  unlikely  because,  accord- 
ing to  the  Defense  Department,  the  Chinese 
experiment  did  not  come  as  a  surprise;  even 
the  general  public  expected  It  sometime  this 
year. 

I  suggest  that  the  rea.son  for  this  shift  to 
recommending  an  area  defense — backed  up 
by  the  Sprint  missiles  around  particular 
sites — Is  simply  that  this  form  of  ABM  de- 
fense Is  thought  to  be  salable  to  a  gullible 
public,  while  Ita  predecessor  turned  out  not 
to  be.  Moreover,  the  Joint  Chiefs  have  de- 
scribed this  area  defense  concept  as  a  "first 
step."  Therefore,  we  can  be  confident  that 
If  the  United  States  builds  and  deploys  a 
"light"  ABM  defense,  we  will  not  stop  with 
this  first  stage.  We  will  be  Importuned  by 
the  manufacturers  of  ABM  and  the  military 
to  go  on  to  a  full-scale  ABM  deployment 
even  though,  by  the  Defense  Department's 
own  admission,  such  a  system  will  not  pro- 
tect the  United  States  from  a  sophisticated 
Soviet  attack. 

Third,  why  Is  the  United  States  consider- 
ing the  Immediate  deployment  of  a  system 
which  has  not  been  fully  tested?  Senators 
should  know  that  the  United  States  has  not 
yet  experimented  with  using  the  Sprint,  the 
Spartan,  and  the  radars  together  and  prob- 
ably will  not  be  capable  of  doing  so  for  at 
least  2  years.  How  can  we  consider  deploy- 
ing, at  a  cost  of  some  $5  billion,  a  system  that 
ha«  never  been  fully  tested?  I  personally 
think  that  such  an  expenditure  is  outrageous, 
considering  the  crying  need  that  this  coun- 
try has  for  funds  for  domestic  programs  to 
alleviate  poverty,  to  provide  adequate  edu- 
cation for  our  youth,  to  rebuild  our  cities, 
to  feed  the  hungry,  and  to  eliminate  air  and 
water  pollution. 

A  large  part  of  the  problem  we  face  with 
these  new  demands  for  nn  ABM  deployment 
stems  from  that  highly  orfranlzed  military- 
industrial  complex  against  which  General 
Elsenhower  warned  us  in  his  last  speech  aa 
President  in  these  words: 

"In  the  councils  of  government'  he  said. 
"We  must  guard  against  the  acquisition  of 
unwarranted  Influence,  whether  sought  or 
unsought,  by  the  military-Industrial  com- 
plex. The  potential  for  the  disastrous  rise  of 
ml.splaced  power  exists  and  will  persist." 
President  Elsenhower  went  on  to  say: 
"In  holding  scientific  research  and  dls- 
covery  in  respect,  as  we  should,  we  must  be 
alert  to  the  equal  and  opposite  danger  that 
public  policy  could  Itself  become  captive 
of   a  scientific- technological  elite." 

We  should  all  realize  that  the  United 
States  Is  all  too  often  victimized  by  the 
zeal  of  our  scientific-military  elite — the 
•weapons  cult,"  If  you  will.  Let  me  read  you 
what  nne  such  cultlst  has  had  to  say  about 
the  advance  of  weapons  technology  and  pub- 
lic opinion.  In  March  of  1967.  Dr.  Harold 
.\gnew.  Director  of  the  Los  Alamos  Labora- 
tories Weapons  Division,  remarked  that— 
'The  basis  of  advanced  technology  Is  In- 
novation and  nothing  Ls  more  stifling  to  in- 
novation than  seeing  one's  product  not  used 
or  ruled  out  of  consideration  on  flimsy  prem- 
ises Involving  public  world  opinion." 

This  Is  indeed  a  shocking  statement  and 
a  dangerous  one.  If  we  have  any  role  here 
in  the  Senate  It  la  to  advance  what  Dr.  Ag- 
new  calls  the  flimsy  premises  of  public  opin- 
ion, or.  In  other  words,  the  Impact  of  an 
aroused  democracy  against  the  weapons 
cultlsts.  Over  the  next  few  months,  as  the 
United  States  brings  to  a  head  this  long- 
standing Issue  of  whether  to  produce  and 
deploy  an  ABM  system,  we  will  be  inundated 


by  all  shades  and  varieties  of  expertise — 
both  real  and  bogus.  How  can  we  be  ex- 
pected to  sort  out  the  scientifically  sound 
from  the  self-serving?  We  will  be  asked 
whether  the  lives  of  a  few  million  American 
citizens  are  not.  for  example,  worth  an  in- 
vestment of  $4  to  tS  billion.  Senators  will  be 
hard  pressed  to  deal  with  such  arguments, 
particularly  when  the  cultlsts  are  so  anxious 
for  their  own  pride  and  their  pocketbooks 
to  go  forward  with  an  ineffective  ABM 
svstem. 

I.  for  one.  have  confidence  In  the  good 
sense  of  the  American  people,  once  they  are 
Informed  of  the  facts.  I  do  not  believe  that 
they  or  their  representatives  can  be  stam- 
peded Into  taking  an  unwise.  Indeed  a  dan- 
gerous, step  If  they  understand  clearly  the 
Issue  before  them.  But  they  must  have  the 
facts.  They  must  have  the  benefit  of  full 
and  free  discussion  In  the  Congress  and  in 
the  public  media,  uninhibited  by  false  de- 
mands for  secrecy.  We  were  told  the  basic 
facts  In  the  hearings  before  the  Disarma- 
ment Subcommittee,  but  then  the  testlmonv 
was  so  censored  by  the  Defense  Department, 
the  AEC.  and  the  CIA  that  I  have  been  un- 
able to  use  m  this  speech  many  facts  the 
American  people  should  be  told.  And  tliis 
involves  the  clear  and  scientific  reasons  why 
our  ABM  system  is  no  good  and  why  the 
Russians  ABM  system  Is  no  good.  But  I  am 
not  permitted  to  state  these  facts,  because 
expediency  has  been  allowed  to  Intervene 
with  what  I  believe  Is  Incontrovertible  evi- 
dence to  support  my  contention. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
construction  and  deployment  of  an  ABM 
system  at  the  present  time  Is  both  unwar- 
ranted and  unwise.  I  also  believe  that  this 
conclusion  Is  strategically  sound  and  mili- 
tarily defensible. 

In  any  Issue  of  this  magnitude,  however, 
there  Is  Inevitably  a  political  consideration 
as  well.  At  a  time  when  the  peace  of  the 
world  Is  based  to  a  large  extent  upon  a 
tenuous  balance  of  nuclear  power — a  delicate 
balance  of  terror,  as  it  has  been  so  often 
called — the  concept  of  national  sectirlty  is 
directly  affected  by  progress  In  the  field  of 
International  disarmament — the  only  viable 
alternative  to  mutual  annihilation. 

It  Is  for  this  reason.  Mr.  President,  that  I 
have  long  regarded  the  negotiations  In 
Geneva  on  a  nonprollferatlon  treaty  as  of 
overriding  Importance  to  our  own  security, 
as  well  as  to  the  security  of  other  nations 
from  which  ours  In  part  derives.  I  have  also 
proposed  that  If  agreement  is  ultimately 
reached  on  thi*  Issue,  the  chances  for  a 
further  extension  of  the  nuclear  test-ban 
treaty  to  Include  tinderground  experiments 
be  explored  In  the  light  of  current  sclentmc 
detection  techniques. 

Unfortunately,  as  of  this  date,  direct  nego- 
tiations between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  on  the  ABM  Issue  have  not  yet 
commenced.  However,  President  Johnson  and 
Premier  Koeygln  were  afforded  a  unique  op- 
portunity at  Glassboro  to  compare  •.heir 
respective  positions  on  the  question  of  antl- 
balllstlc-mlssile  defense  systems  and  offen- 
sive weapons,  as  well  as  on  moire  wide- 
ranging  arms  control  measures.  If  the  results 
of  this  meeting  are  to  have  any  significant 
effect  on  the  future  of  United  States-Soviet 
relations,  precipitate  deployment  action  In 
the  ABM  field  should  be  postponed  at  least 
untU  an  Intensive  diplomatic  effort  to  reach 
agreement  has  taken  place  and  failed. 

For  It  Is  apparent  that  the  debate  which 
has  raged  In  the  Pentagon  In  recent  years 
over  this  subject  has  also  been  carried  on  be- 
hind closed  doors  In  the  Kremlin.  Our  de- 
ploy.nent  of  an  ABM  system  at  this  Juncture 
without  serious  effort*  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment would  certainly  have  the  effect  of 
strengthening  the  hand  of  those  Russian 
military  advocates  of  such  an  Inveatment  in 
the  U.S.S.R. — probably  at  an  accelerated  pace. 
The  result,  I  am  convinced,  would  be  a  vast. 
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competitive  expenditure  of  money  and  re- 
sources with  little  gain  In  real  defense  capa- 
b.llty  for  either  side,  as  Mr.  Vance  has  so 
dearly  pointed  out. 

Mr  President,  the  history  of  the  past  two 
decades  has  taught  us— If  It  has  taught  us 
anything— that  every  decision  to  escalate  the 
.inns  race  is  an  irrevocable  decision  in  the 
;..ng  run. 

Before   such   a   decision   Is   taken   and   in 
order  to  provide  the  public  with  a  full  and 
unbiased  account  of  tlie  ABM  IsFue.  I  recom- 
mend to  the  President  that  he  convene  a  blue 
ribbon  commission  to  deal  with  the  question 
of  an  ABM  svstem   Such  a  commission  could 
provide  a  careful  and  objective  evaluation  of 
the  course  the  United  States  should  follow. 
The   precedent  for  such  a  commission   was 
established    Immediately    after    the    Second 
World  War  when  President  Truman  decided 
to  establish  an  Independent  commission  to 
assess  the  complexities  of  US.  defense  poli- 
cies in  the  air  age.  The  resulting  report  of 
what  came  to  be  called  the  Flnletter  Com- 
mission was  bluntly  entitled  "Survival  in  the 
Air  Age";  and  this  report,  primarily  because 
of  the  authoritative  and  Independent  stature 
of  the  commission  members,  came  to  be  the 
focal  point  around  which  subsequent  Inter- 
national discussions  of  air  strategy  revolved. 
Ten  years  later— In  1957— President  Elsen- 
hower established  a  blue  ribbon  commission 
to  assist  him  In  coping  with  the  problems  of 
defense  In  the  era  of  strategic  missiles.  Im- 
pressed by  the  military,  political  and  even 
psychological  Implications  of  developing  an 
American  retaliatory  offensive  force  President 
Elsenhower  established  the  so-called  Galther 
Commission.   The  Galther   Commission   was 
comprised  of  distinguished  figures  from  the 
NaUon's    business,    financial,   scientific,   and 
academic  conamunltles.  These  men  Included 
H.  Rowan  Galther.  a  former  head  of  the  Ford 
Foundation,  William  C   Foster,  now  Director 
of    the    Arms    Control    and    Disarmament 
Agency,  James   R.  Kllllan  of  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  Earnest  O.  Lawrence, 
I    I.   Rabl,   John  J.   McCloy   and   Jerome   B. 
Welsner,  who  later  became  a  Department  of 
Defense  adviser  to  President  Kennedy. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  Galther  Report 
had  a  significant  effect  both  within  and  out- 
side the  U.S.  Government  and  led  to  some 
very  hard  thinking  about  America  in  the 
missile  age. 

A  critical  moment  in  our  Nation's  life 
came  when  the  Galther  report  presented 
the  President  with  an  objective  account 
of  U.S.  military  strength  vis-a-vis  the  So- 
viet Union's  and,  in  the  process,  I  Interpolate, 
Mr.  President,  it  destroyed  some  myths  which 
had  been  projected  for  a  good  long  while  by 
certain  members  of  the  military-Industrial 
complex  of  which  I  have  spoken  today. 

Now  another  10  years  have  passed  and 
again  these  seems  to  be  Justification  for  the 
President  to  convene  another  blue  ribbon 
commission,  this  time  to  deal  with  the  mo- 
mentous question  of  ABM  deployment.  Sure- 
ly the  ABM  question  Is  of  such  magnitude 
that  It  Is  essential  to  have  a  careful  and 
objective  evaluation  of  the  course  the  Unit- 
ed States  should  follow.  I  do  not  believe,  for 
the  reasons  I  have  already  mentioned,  that 
the  military-Industrial  complex  Is  objective 
enough  to  advise  the  U.S.  Congress  or  the 
President  on  how  we  should  proceed.  This 
being  the  case.  1  strongly  suggest  that  a 
temporary  blue  ribbon  commission  drawn 
from  all  sectors  of  national  life  Is  the  best 
way  to  bring  a  thorough  inquiry  into  the 
Issues. 

Our  very  national  survival  may  be  at  Issue 
in  the  ABM  controversy.  It  Is  time  we  put 
the  best  and  most  objective  minds  In  the 
country  to  work. 

Mr.  President,  unless  the  Senate  has  fur- 
ther business,  I  have  been  requested  by  the 
majority  leader—— 

Mr.  Thurmond.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr  CUiKK.  I  was  about  to  yield  the  floor, 
I  will  be  happy  to  yield,  if  the  Senator  wishes 
to  engage  In  colloquy. 

Mr.  Thurmond.  Has  the  Senator  com- 
pleted his  address? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes.  I  have. 


Mr.  THtJRMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  did  not  in- 
terrupt the  Senator  during  his  address,  but 
there  are  a  number  of  points  I  should  like  to 
discuss  In  connection  with  It.  I  do  not  know 
when  I  have  heard  an  address  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  that  has  contained  so  many 
erroneous  statements. 

The  Senator  did  make  one  very  accurate 
statement  in  his  address,  however,  on  the 
last  page,  when  he  said.  "Our  very  national 
survival  may  be  at  issue  in  the  ABM  contro- 
versy." I  heartily  agree  with  him  In  that 
statement. 

The  Issue  bolls  down  practically  to  this: 
If  the  Soviets  have  an  effective  antlbalUstlc 
missile  and  we  do  not.  If  they  can  knock 
down  our  missiles  and  we  are  unable  to 
knock  down  theirs,  where  are  we? 

It  simply  means  they  can  pound  us  to 
death  without  our  being  able  to  effectively 
counter  and  respond  to  their  oflenslvc. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very  Important 
question.  For  10  years— 10  long  years- 1  have 
been  advocating  that  our  Government  build 
and  deploy  an  antl-balUstlc-missUe  system. 
The  state  of  the  art  has  matured  during 
that  period  of  time,  and  will  certainly  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  Our  research  has  been  highly 
successful.  We  are  ready  to  go  forward  with 
It.  All  that  now  waits  Is  a  decision  of  the 
President. 

Mr.  President.  In  my  Judgment,  this  is  one 
of  the  most  Important  steps.  If  not  the  most 
important,  that  this  Nation  can  take  along 
the  lines  of  national  defense.  The  building 
and  deployment  of  an  antl-balUstlc-mlsslle 
system  Is  critical  to  the  future  security  of 
this  Nation.  It  has  been  estimated  that  more 
than  100  million  lives  could  be  saved,  should 
we  sustain  an  all-out  attack,  if  we  have  an 
antl-balUstlc-mlssUe  system.  Even  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  Mr.  McNamara.  who  has  not 
yet  recommended  that  we  go  forward  with 
It — chiefly,  I  suppose,  becatise  of  the  cost — 
has  admitted  that  we  can  save  millions  of 
lives  if  we  have  such  a  system. 

There  has  been  a  system  recommended 
that  would  be  effective,  it  is  said,  possibly 
against  Red  China,  that  would  save  40  mil- 
lion or  50  million  lives,  and  an  even  more 
effective  system  that  would  save  from  80  to 
125  million  lives,  that  would  be  effective 
against  the  threat  posed  by  the  Soviets. 

I  do  not  know  of  an  issue  today  that  Is 
more  Important  to  the  Ameiican  people  than 
proceeding  with  the  building  and  deploying 
of  nn  antl-balllstlc-mlssUe  system. 

Mr.  President.  In  all  probability  It  will  take 
us  from  5  to  7  years  after  the  decision  Is 
made  to  begin,  to  actually  deploy  the  system. 
We  are  making  a  great  mistake.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, to  delay  this  matter  1   day  more. 

The  Senator  feels  that  If  we  had  gone 
forward  some  years  ago.  we  would  have 
wasted  a  lot  of  money  because  of  the  rela- 
tive prlniltlveness  of  that  system  compared 
with  what  we  have  today.  When  Thomas  A. 
Edison  Invented  the  electric  light,  he  did 
not  start  out  with  the  fluorescent  lamp;  he 
started  with  the  Incandescent  lamp.  If  he 
had  not  done  that,  later  we  would  not  have 
had  the  fluorescent  lamp.  A  start  had  to  be 
ni;;de. 

But  we  have  done  additional  research  In 
the  meantime.  We  are  at  the  point  now  where 
we  can  Intercept  the  enemy's  missiles  and 
render  them  Ineffective  What  we  need  to  do 
now  Is  to  proceed  to  build  the  system,  to 
protect  the  American  people. 

Yes;  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania in  his  statement,  on  his  last  page, 
that  our  very  national  survival  may  be  at 
issue  in  the  ABM  controversy.  I  am  In  hearty 
accord  with  that.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  point  out  certain  other 


areas  of  disagreement.  On  page  1,  the  allega- 
tion Is  made  that  President  Johnson  and  Sec- 
retary McNamara  have  decided  against  de- 
ployment. The  truth  Is  that  no  final  decision 
has  been  made,  but  the  delay  In  deployment 
has  been  taken  by  some  to  mean  that  tlie 
decision  not  to  deploy  has  been  made. 

A  decision  has  not  been  made  not  to  deploy. 
I  hope  that  the  President  will  yet  see  fit,  and 
do  It  soon,  to  make  the  decision  to  deploy 
the  ABM. 

Also  on  page   1  

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  I  am  pleased  to  yield. 
Mr.  Clark.  I  challenge  the  accuracy  of  the 
statement  tlie  .Senator  has  Just  made.  The 
President,  acting  upon  the  advice  of  Secre- 
tarv  McNamara.  has  decided  not  to  deploy, 
and  has  made  a  public  statement  to  that 
effect,  despite  the  recommendation  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  Thurmond.  When  did  the  President 
make  the  decision  not  to  deploy  the  nnti- 
ballistic  missile? 

Mr.  Clark.  There  have  been  statement  after 
statement  In  the  press  throughout  the  past 
several  months  to  that  effect.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  document  it  later,  if  the  Senator  wishes. 
Secretary  McNamara  appeared  before  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  of  which  the 
Senator  is  a  member,  and  said  he  was  opposed 
to  It. 

Mr.  Thurmond.  The  Secretary  of  Delense 
has  said  he  was  opposed  to  It,  bu"  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  acting  with  the  President, 
has  taken  the  position,  as  I  have  understood 
It,  that  If  some  arrangement  could  not  be 
worked  out  with  the  Soviets  on  this  Issue, 
then  they  would  be  forced  to  deploy  It.  and 
the  President  has  delayed  his  decision.  The 
President,  I  repeat,  has  not  made  the  decision 
not  to  deploy  the  ABM. 

Mr.  President,  on  page  1  of  the  Senator's 
.speech  he  says  that  the  United  States  and 
Russia  have  agreed  to  the  deescalatlon  of 
both  offensive  and  defensive  nuclear  weapons. 
The  truth  Is  that  the  United  Slates  has  on 
numerous  occasions  Indicated  Its  willingness 
to  discuss  this  Issue,  but  the  Soviet  Union 
has  not  so  agreed  and  has  been  particularly 
reluctant  to  agree  to  a  discussion  of  Its  de- 
fensive systems. 

On  page  3  of  the  Senator's  speech 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  President.  I  challenge  the 
accuracy  of  the  Senator's  statement. 

It  has  been  stated  In  the  public  press  sev- 
eral times  that  President  Johnson  and  Pre- 
mier Kosygln  have  agreed,  and  so  has  Secre- 
tary Rusk  and  Mr.  Gromyko.  to  a  discussion 
of  both  offensive  and  defensive  missile  de- 
escalation. 

At  Glassboro,  when  asked  when  the  dis- 
cussions would  commence.  Mr.  Kosygln  was 
somewhat  evasive  about  renewing  the  discus- 
sion in  the  future. 

These  discussions  have  continued,  and  we 
have  been  told  this  in  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  on  several  occasions. 

The  Senator  is  incorrect  In  what  he  has 
Just  said. 

Mr.  Thurmond.  Mr.  President  the  Senator 
Is  confusing  an  agreement  to  discuss  the  mat- 
ter with  an  agreement  to  deescalate. 
Mr.  Clark.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  Thurmond.  They  may  have  agreed  to 
discuss  the  matter,  but  there  has  been  no 
agreement  to  deescalate,  and  I  challenge  the 
Senator  to  present  one. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  never  said  there  was  an  agree- 
ment to  deescalate.  I  never  said  there  was 
anything  more  than  an  agreement  to  discuss. 
If  the  Senator  says  that  I  said  otherwise,  he 
Is  misquoting. 

Mr.  Thurmond.  Mr.  President,  on  page  1  of 
the  speech  of  the  Senator,  Is  It  not  the  effect 
of  the  statement  that  the  United  States  and 
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Russia  have  a^e«d  to  dMScalate  both  offen- 
sive and  defensive  nuclear  weapons? 

Mr.  CLAKK  No;  that  Is  not  the  effect  at  all. 
It  Is  merely  that  they  agreed  to  discuss  It. 

Mr.  THtrmMOKB.  I  frankly  do  not  look  for 
the  Soviets  to  agree  to  anything,  even  for 
them  to  agree  to  seriously  discuss  the  matter. 
The  Soviets  are  not  going  to  agree  to  any- 
thing unless  It  suits  them. 

The  goal  of  the  Soviets—  and  the  Senator 
seems  to  lack  a  basic  understanding  of  this — 
Is  to  dominate  and  enslave  the  world. 

The  Senator  will  rue  the  day  when  he  ac- 
cepts at  face  value  any  step  that  the  Soviets 
take  In  the  world  today,  since  their  poUclea 
are  all  calculated  to  contribute  to  their  dom- 
ination of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  on  page  3  c.f  V.m  Senator's 
speech.  It  is  said  that  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  have  reached  a  point  of 
nuclear  standoff  where  nuclear  war  has  be- 
come unlikely  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

The  truth  Is  that  the  point  of  nuclear 
standoff  has.  from  all  indications,  been 
eroded  because  the  United  States  clear  supe- 
riority In  offensive  capability  In  relation  to 
that  of  the  Soviet  Union  Is  in  Jeopardy.  An 
exact  "balance"  increases  the  chance  of  nu- 
clear attack  or  nuclear  blackmail  since  the 
advantage  Is  on  the  side  of  the  first  strike, 
and  the  tJ'S.  position  Is  that  we  will  never 
strike  flrsf. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  uake  It  that  the  Senator  does 
not  agree  with  the  testimony  given  by  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  Vance  before  the  dls- 
aimament  hearings  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

The  Senator  Is  quite  at  liberty  to  disagree 
with  Secretary  McNamara.  with  President 
Johnson,  and  with  Mr.  Vance.  That  Is  his 
right  a«  a  US.  Senator.  However.  I  think  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  he  Is  disagreeing 
with  the  leaders  of  our  Defense  Establish- 
ment. 

Mr.  Thurmond.  I  certainly  do  disagree  with 
Mr.  McNamara.  He  has  made  more  bad  deci- 
sions than  any  man  who  has  ever  been  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  In  my  Judgment.  And  I  regret 
that  President  Johnson  has  so  little  wisdom 
as  to  want  to  follow  Mr  McNamara's  Judg- 
ment. 

Mr.  Clark  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  Thurmond    I   yield. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr  President.  I  would  like  to 
have  the  Record  show  my  supreme  admira- 
tion for  Secretary  McNamara. 

Mr.  Thurmond.  Well  I  am  not  surprised. 
The  Senator's  thinking.  I  Imagine,  is  about 
In  line  with  the  Secretary's. 

If  Secretary  McNamara  had  his  way,  we 
would  not  have  very  much  of  a  Defense  Es- 
tablishment. About  the  only  thing  he 
has  produced  in  his  lifetime,  that  I  have 
heard  of.  Is  the  Edsel. 

On  pages  4  and  5  of  the  Senator's  speech. 
It  Is  said  that  If  the  United  States  built  and 
deployed  an  antl-balllstlc-mlsslle  system 
and  then  for  some  reason  it  failed  at  the 
moment  of  attack,  the  casualties  sustained 
by  the  United  States  would  be  higher  than  if 
we  had  not  built  such  a  system. 

The  truth  Is  that  it  Is  impossible  to  sustain 
an  allegation  of  this  natxire.  assuming  that 
all  other  factors  remain  constant.  Even  an 
absolute  (allure  could  hardly  result  In  more 
casualties  for  the  United  States  than  our 
present   naked  status   would   result   In. 

Mr.  President,  I  emphasize  again  that 
the  United  States  today  stands  naked,  com- 
pletely nude,  against  an  attack  by  missiles. 
We  have  no  system  deployed  to  protect  the 
lives  and  the  safety  of  the  American  people 
from  nuclear  attack  by  ballistic  missile. 

Mr.  CuiRX.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  Mr.  President,  It  is  asinine 
to  continue  this  policy.  The  enemy  can 
shower  missile  after  missile  In  here,  and  we 
have  nothing    with  which  to  stop  them. 

Why  do  we  not  go  ahead  eind  build  the 


system?  We  have  the  know-how  We  have 
done  the  research.  We  are  ready  to  proceed. 
All  we  need  Is  the  decision  of  the  President. 
He  need  not  wait  on  Mr  McNamara.  because 
I  do  not  believe  Mr  McNamara  would  ever  on 
his  own  advise  the  President  to  proceed. 

If  Mr.  McNamara  does  so  advise  the  Pres- 
ident. It  win  be  under  coercion  from  some- 
body because  down  in  his  heart.  I  understand 
that  he  does  not  believe  In  It  He  does  not 
want  to  spend  the  money  for  It. 

We  are  making  a  great  mistake  In  not  pro- 
ceeding In  that  way  It  may  cost  $20  million 
or  «30  million  What  Is  930  million? 

In  Detroit  they  burned  over  $200  million 
of  property  a  (ew  days  ago.  We  can  spend 
930  million,  $40  million,  or  »50  million  and 
save  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  property 
and.  more  important  and  more  precious  than 
that,  save  80  million  or  150  million  Amer- 
ican lives. 

I  say  that  Is  worth  the  cost. 

Mr.  Clark  Mr  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  President.  1  might  point 
out  briefly  the  rationale  of  my  statement 
that  If  we  built  an  antlbalUstic  missile  sys- 
tem and  It  did  not  work,  more  American 
lives  would  be  lost  than  otherwise.  This  is 
based  on  testimony  before  our  Subcommittee 
on  Disarmament  by  Secretary  Vance  and  by 
Dr.  Foster,  the  Defence  Department's  Direc- 
tor of  Research  and  Engineering.  Both  of 
these  gentlemen  testified  that  the  Inevitable 
result  of  our  constructing  an  antlballlstlc 
missile  defense  would  do  to  escalate  the  of- 
fensive capabilities  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Just 
as  Secretary  McNamara  had  Indicated  that 
the  inevitable  effect  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
deploying  an  antlbalUstic  missile  system,  in- 
effective though  It  may  be,  would  be  to  es- 
calate our  offensive  systems. 

Therefore,  if  we  build  such  an  ABM  sys- 
tem, it  will  force  the  Soviets  to  build  a  better 
offensive  missile  .system  than  they  now  have 
and  we  will  lose  more  lives. 

This  is  the  uncontradicted  testimony  of 
the  Defense  Department  before  our  subcom- 
mittee. 

I  suspect  that  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  quite  inadvertently  said  millions  of 
dollars  v.'hen  he  meant  billions  of  dollars. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  he  will  correct  that 
when  he  comes  to  look  at  the  text  of  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  Thcrmono.  What  figure  Is  the  Senator 
speaking  about? 

Mr.  Clark.  The  Senator  on  several  occa- 
sions during  his  last  coniment  spoke  about 
$30  million  and  $40  million.  I  am  sure  he 
mennt  S30  billion  and  $40  billion. 

Mr.  Thurmond.  The  Senator  is  correct.  If 
I  used  the  word  millions.  It  should  have  been 
billions. 

I  repeat  that  If  this  great  Nation,  the  rich- 
est in  the  world,  can  spend  $30  billion  or  $40 
billion  and  save  80  million  or  more  American 
lives  and  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  prop- 
erty, it  is  a  good  investment. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  Tkvrmond.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the    distinguished    Senator    from    Louisiana. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana.  I  recall  some  years 
.-\go  when  wc  held  a  session  behind  closed 
doars  and  discussed  the  missile  program. 
That  v.-as  some  time  ago.  Can  the  Senator 
recall  when  it  was? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  1963. 

Mr.  Clark.  May  I  say  to  my  good  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  that  I  have  the 
floor.  Of  course,  I  would  be  happy  to  yield 
to  him. 

?<lr.  Long  c(  Louisiana.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana,  for  what  ever  purpose 
he  wishes,  so  long  as  I  do  not  lose  my  right 
to  the  floor. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


I  hr\d  gained  the  Impression  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  had  yielded  the  floor 

Mr.  Clark.  The  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina asked  me  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana.  May  I  say  to  tlie 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  that  my  under- 
standing was  that  at  that  time  the  basis  of 
the  argument  that  we  should  not  proceed 
forthwith  to  develop  an  antlballlstlc  missile 
system  was  that  the  services  had  not  ade- 
quately perfected  a  sufficiently  sophisticated 
weapon  to  Justify  building  and  deploying  it 
That  was  4  years  ago. 

Mr.  Thurmond.  The  basic  argument  used 
was  that  it  had  not  reached  the  necessary 
state  of  the  art.  The  Senator  is  correct.  That 
w.13  the  excuse  given  then.  The  excuse  given 
now  is  that  If  you  build  one,  it  will  make  the 
Soviets  more  militant,  and  they  will  try  t  > 
build  a  better  one,  or  they  will  pursue  some 
other  course. 

Anyone  who  knows  the  Soviets  knows  that 
they  are  going  to  follow  their  course  to  build 
the  best  weapons  in  the  world;  and  if  we  cio 
not  build  better  ones,  they  will  have  the  ncl- 
vant.age.  and  they  would  not  hesitate  to  at- 
tack this  country  and  take  it  over  as  they 
have  taken  over  and  have  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  36  percent  of  the  world's  population 

Mr.  Clark.  Can  the  Senator  tell  me  whether 
or  not  the  Soviets  are  In  the  process  of  tlp- 
ploylng    an    antlballlstlc    missile    system? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  The  Soviets  already  have 
deployed  now.  at  this  very  moment,  an  ABM 
system  around  Leningrad  and  Moscow.  I- 
is  ready  to  go.  It  has  been  developed;  It  has 
been  deployed. 

We  have  only  carried  on  research,  and  we 
have  put  in  n.oney  for  preproductlon  en- 
gineering and  development,  and  Secretary 
McNamara  did  not  even  permit  that  appro- 
priation to  be  obligated.  We  are  several  year.>- 
behind  the  Soviets.  It  would  take  several 
years  to  build  and  deploy  a  system  alter  u 
decision  had  been  made  to  proceed. 

The  Senator  has  said,  on  pages  5  and  6  and 
elsewhere  In  his  speech,  that  the  Joint  Chlels 
of  Staff  have  abandoned  their  original  plan 
which  Involved  the  defense  of  certain  areas 
by  deployment  around  certain  cities.  That 
was  the  allegation. 

The  truth  Is  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Stal! 
still  are  unanimously  behind  the  original 
concept,  which  Involves  deployment  around 
certain  cities  which  were  chosen  on  a  basis  oi 
factors  involving  optimum  defense  of  max- 
imum security  Interests.  No  political  factors 
were  involved,  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Statf 
stand  unanimously  behind  this  recommenda- 
tion. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  President,  «ill  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  Thurmond.  I  am  pleased  to  yield. 
Mr.  Clark.  I  thank  my  friend  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  for  his  constant  cour- 
tesy In  yielding  to  me. 

I  would  challenge  the  accuracy  of  the  Sen- 
ator's statement.  I  believe  I  can  produce  a 
number  of  press  releases  from  the  Pentagon 
In  recent  weeks  which  would  make  it  pretty 
clear  that  they  have  gotten  away  from  the 
plan  to  defend  the  cities  and  are  now  speak- 
ing of  a  much  different  system,  which  wi)l 
be  concentrated  around  missile  sites  instead 
of  around  cities. 

In  all  friendliness,  I  would  <iot  agree  with 
the  statement  the  Senator  has  Just  made 
about  the  present  position  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff. 

Mr.  Thurmond.  Mr.  President,  1  spoke  to- 
day, over  the  telephone,  with  General  Wheel- 
er, the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
and  I  asked  him,  "Do  the  Joint  Chiefs  oi 
Staff  still  sUnd  behind  the  ABM  system?  Do 
they  still  want  it?  Do  they  still  recommend 
it?" 

He  said,  "We  do." 

They  have  unanimously  recommended  it 
for  the  last  2  years.  E^•ery  member  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  has  recommended  It.  Mr 
IfcNamara    has   not   recommended    it.    This 


preat  military  figure,  McNamara  Is  not  In 
fftvcw  of  it.  He  wants  to  save  a  few  (lo»a«. 
he  says  But,  Mr.  President,  he  Is  gambling 
with  the  lives  of  American  citizens  when  he 
does  not  go  forward.  ^  .,  ^  „ 

It  was  not  a  political  decision.  I  asked  Gen- 
eral Wheeler  If  these  cities  were  chosen  from 
a  political  standpoint,  and  he  said,  "Abso- 
lutely not"  He  said  the  Army  chose  those 
cities,  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  reviewed 
them  and  approved  them.  _ 

I  said,  "Did  any  politics  enter  Into  it? 
He  said,  "Absolutely  not." 

Now.  the  Senator,  on  page  6 

Mr  Clark.  Before  the  Senator  proceeds,  Mr. 
President,  will  he  yield? 
Mr  THtJRMOND  I  am  pleased  to  yield. 
Mr  Clark  I  do  not  question  that  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  still  favor  the  deployment  of 
an  anUballlstlc  missile  system.  What  I  do 
question  seriously— and  I  wish  the  Senator 
would  produce  an  up-to-date  statement 
from  General  V/heelcr— Is  that  they  are  stll. 
proposing  to  defend  25  or  50  clUes  of  their 
own  choosing. 

Mr     Thurmond.    I    spoke    with    General 
Wheeler  about  that,  and  he  s.ild  the  Army 
chose  those  cities,  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff   reviewed   them,   that  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  approved  them.  There  was  no  poli- 
tics involved,  in  spite  of  the  Insinuation  in 
the  speech  ol  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
to  the  contrary. 
On  page  6  of  his  speech,  the  Senator  says. 
"Second,    as   a   pracUcal   poliUcal    matter, 
the  idea  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  would 
be    responsible    for    choosing    the    25    or   50 
cities  had  to  be  quickly  abandoned  after  It 
became  public  information  that  one  of  the 
cities  would  be  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  a 
town  of  81,400  inhabitants  and  the  home  of 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee." 

Mr  President,  that  Is  absolutely  incorrect. 
The  facts  are  Just  as  I  have  stated— the  Army 
chose  these  cities.  They  did  not  have  to  aban- 
don any  plan.  What  is  mentioned  here  about 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  plan  being  aban- 
doned Is  absolutely  incorrect.  I  asked  General 
Wheeler  about  that. 

Some  weeks  ago.  the  distinguished  Ssnator 
from  Pennsvlvania  referred  to  this  matter  on 
the    floor.    He    was   \\Tong   then,   and    he   is 
viTong  now.  He  said,  speaking  of  Charleston, 
"81400   inhabitants."  If   the  Senator  knows 
anything  about  an  ABM,  he  knows  it  covers 
more   than   Charleston.   Charleston   and   the 
suburbs    alone    contain    more    than    300,000 
people  Why  does  he  want  to  say  81,400  right 
in  the  corporate  limits  of  Charleston,  when 
North    Charleston    has    a    larger    population 
than  the  city  of  Charleston— and  it  is  not  In- 
corporated—and the  entire  area  around  there 
contains  more  than  300,000  people?  In  addi- 
tion to  population  density  factors  there  are 
many    defense   essential   installaUons   to   be 
considered.  It  Is  not  only  for  the  good  people 
of   Charleston,  although  it  would  be  worth 
whUe  to  build  the  system  lor  them.  Here  is 
what  you  have: 

Headquarters  of  the  6th  Naval  District,  the 
Polaris  submarine  base,  the  naval  shipyard, 
the  naval  base,  headquarters  of  the  Atlantic 
Mine  Fleet,  the  mine  warfare  school,  the  Mil- 
itary Airlift  Command,  the  naval  ammunition 
depot,  the  Army  transportation  depot,  the 
Veterans'  Administa^tion  hospital,  the  naval 
hospiUl.  ,       ^    . 

These  are  all  defense  installations,  located 
in  and  around  Charleston.  And  the  anUbal- 
lisUc  missile  system  could  well  be  deployed 
there  to  protect  these  vital  defense  installa- 
tions, but  this  is  not,  by  itself,  the  only  fac- 
tor involved  in  placing  an  ABM  Installation 
in  the  Charleston  Ticlnity. 

At  that  locaUon  is  the  only  Polaris  subma- 
rine base  in  the  United  States.  One  Is  being 
built  on  the  west  coast,  but  this  is  the  only 
one  now,  and  the  main  one.  and  it  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  main  one.  It  will  be  the  only 
one  on  the  east  coast.  It  Is  worth  protecting. 


Our  Polaris  submarine  Is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  weapons  we  have,  one  of  the  most 
important;  and  If  you  are  going  to  PUt  an 
ABM    anywhere.   It  should   be   put  in   that 

^^was  surprised  that  the  Senator  criticized 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Conunlttee.  It  was  Represent- 
ative RIVERS,  who  helped  to  save  the  naval 
shipyard  In  Philadelphia.  It  probably  would 
not  be  there  now  If  It  had  not  been  for  Rep- 
resentitivc  Rivers. 

In  addition  to  the  Federal  Installations  I 
have  mentioned,  there  are  Parrls  Island,  the 
Mirine  Corps  Recruit  Depot:  the  Beaufort 
Marine  Air  Corps  Air  Station;  the  Beaufort 
Nav:.l  Hospital.  The  ABM  would  protect  those 
Federal  instillations. 

North  about  80  or  90  miles,  in  the  lower 
part  of  Aiken  and  in  parts  of  Allendale  and 
Uiruwell  Counties,  Is  the  great  Savannah 
River  atomic  energy  plant,  which  is  most  vital 
tj  our  Nation.  The  ABM  would  protect  that. 
There  Is  the  Citadel  in  Charleston  which  is 
training  young  men  and  Reserve  officers  and 
which  Is  a  great  asset  to  our  national  defense. 
Thpre  is  the  Port  of  Charleston,  which  is  one 
of  tie  finest  natural  ports  in  the  United 
.stitcs,  which  would  be  of  extreme  importance 
t)  the  United  States  in  time  of  war,  and  is 
certainly  Important  from  a  conunerclal  stand- 
point at  all  times. 

There  are  all  of  these  Federal  and  State 
Inst  tllatlons  and  vet  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
svlvania wants  to  insinuate  that  the  reason 
tiiat  Charleston.  S.C,  was  chosen  ras  because 
it  is  the  home  of  the  chairman  of  tlie  Armed 
Services  Committee  of  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
•  e-^t  .tlves  That  insinuation  Is  false  and  it  Is 
not  true.  The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is 
not  fair  to  him  when  he  makes  such  an  in- 
sinuation. 

Mr  Clahk.  Mr.  President,  the  able  and  dis- 
tinguished Eonlor  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina is  also  a  major  general  In  the  U.S.  Army, 
is  he  not? 

Mr  Thurmond.  In  the  Reserve. 
Mr.   Clark.  I   thank   the   Senator  lor   his 
candid  answer. 

Mr   THVRMOND.  And  I  am  proud  of  it. 
Mr  Cl\rk.  I  am  a  colonel  in  the  Air  Force, 
I  might  sav.  I  am  happy  to  yield  the  floor 
to  t;ie  senior  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Thotmond.  I  wish  to  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  courtesy. 

Tlie  Presiding  Oiticer.  The  Senator  from 
South  CaroUna  is  recognized. 

Mr.  Thurmond.  Mr.  President,  on  page  7 
of  his  address,  the  Senator  states  that  we 
could  launch  a  "preemptive"  attack  against 
Red  China,  upon  any  indication  that  she  in- 
tended to  attack  us  with  nuclear  weapons. 

The  truth  is  that  the  first  likely  indica- 
ton  that  we  would  have  of  any  such  attack 
by  Red  China  would  be  after  it  was  too  late 
to  prevent  the  launching  of  the  attack  and 
would  be  disastrous  if  we  had  no  defense 
against  the  incoming  missiles.  Also.  I  am 
very  surprised  to  hear  the  senior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  suggest  that  we  consider 
a  preemptive  strike  against  any  country 
short  of  an  all-out  attack  against  us.  since 
that  appears  to  me  to  be  contrary  to  every 
position  he  has  ever  taken.  It  would  avail 
the  United  States  very  little  to  destroy  Red 
China  after  they  had  loosed  a  nuclear  attack 
against  fne  United  States  against  which  we 
were  defenseless. 

On  page  7  of  the  speech  it  is  alleged  that 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are  now  using  Red 
China  as  the  Justification  for  an  ABM  de- 
ployment. 

The  truth  is  that  this  is  plainly  contrary 
to  the  facts.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  justi- 
fied deployment  of  an  ABM  on  the  military 
threat  from  all  our  potential  adversaries. 
While  they  must  take  into  account  the  new 
threat  whlc.i  Red  China  has  developed,  the 
original  Justification  against  the  threat  posed 
by  the  Soviet  Union  is  certainly  stlU  valid. 
Mr   President,  In  closing  I  wish  to  repeat 


that  there  Is  nothing  more  Important  that 
this  Nation  can  do  to  build  up  our  strategic 
military  posture  and  protect  this  Nation 
than  to  build  an  anUballlstlc  missile  system. 
The  antlbalUsUc  missile  system  will  be  a  de- 
terrent to  an  attack  because  If  we  have  such 
a  system,  Uien  the  Soviets  and  Red  China 
win  know  and  other  Communist  nations  will 
know  that  if  we  can  Incapacitate  their  nils- 
files  they  will  hesitate  a  long  time  in  launcli- 
ln<'  any  attack  because,  although  some  or 
tliclr  missiles  might  get  through,  they  would 
not  be  totally  effecOve.  They  would  know 
that  if  thev  were  to  begin  such  an  attaci: 
tlia;  we  could  still  respond  in  kind  and  that 
would  be  a  double  deterrent,  and  I  say  that 
would  help  stave  off  a  war. 

Mr  President,  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  for  yielding  Ut 
me  and  allowing  me  to  re.sijond  to  the  many 
e-roneous  statements  made  in  his  speech. 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina,  in  addition  to  being 
a  Eood  friend  of  mine,  is  always  very  cour- 
teous to  me.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  yield  I J 
him  It  does  not  surprise  him  any  more  than 
It  does  me  that  we  do  not  see  eye  to  eye, 
but  that  Is  one  of  the  reasons  for  having  a 
democratic  institution  such  as  the  Senate. 
Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  t ) 
have'  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
which  was  published  In  the  Toronto  Globe 
Tnd  M^l  on  July  13,  1967,  entitled  "Super 
Megaton  Madness." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  a-s  fol- 
lows : 

•■  iFrom  tlie  Toronto  Globe  and  Mall, 
July  13,  19671 

"SUPER    MEGATON    MADNESS 

"Perhaps  the  gloomiest  remarks  made  by 
Soviet  premier  Alexei  Kosygin  in  his  press 
conference  after  t.ie  Glassboro  summit  meet- 
ing were  on  the  subject  cf  missile  defenses. 
Before  the  meeting  President  Lyndon  John- 
son said  he  hooed  for  agreement  to  prevent 
a  r.ice  to  install  costly  systems  of  anti-inter- 
contlneiit.xl  ballistic  nusslles  (ABMs).  A 
iournalist  a.ked  Mr.  Kosygin  if  there  could 
be  safeguards  for  such  ;:n  agreement,  and 
his  reply  showed  that  he  and  President  John- 
son could  not  have  been  i.aklng  the  same 
strategic  Language. 

"Mr  Kosygin  said  he  was  willing  to  talk 
about  complete  disarmament,  but  not  about 
preventing  this  sort  of  race.  ABMs  l>e  said 
were  a  defensive  weapon;  and  the  world 
would  be  worse,  not  better,  off  If  the  money 
saved  on  ABMs  were  spent  on  aggressive 
weapons. 

"It  is  a  characteristic   remark.   But  It   is 
totally  at  cross-purposes  with  the  approach 
of   U  lilted   States   Defense   Secretary   Robert 
McNamara.  and  its  effects  can  be  seen  this 
week  in  increasing  pressure  on  Washington 
to    launch    its    own    ABM    program,    which 
would   cost  S40    billion  over   10   years.   The 
Russians   have   already   spent   $4   billion   in 
ABM  defenses  around  Moscow  and  Leningrad. 
"Tlus  pressure  has  been  building  up  foi 
months,  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  lead- 
in='    some    infiuential    senators    against    the 
McNamara    school.    But    extra    weight    was 
added  on  Tuesday  by  a  sludy  signed  by  four 
former  top  generals  and  Dr.  Edward  Teller, 
the   nuclear  scientist.   In  their  report  to  a 
congressional    committee    Uiey    n-used    t.ie 
bogey   that   by    1971    Russia   v.ould   enjoy   a 
massive  advantage  in  the  nuclear  niegaton- 
nage  it  could  theoretically  drop  on  t:ie  United 
States  in  an  all-out  war. 

"They  argued  that  an  ABM  system  had  to 
be  built  to  give  the  President  two  options  m 
a  crisis.  Since  the  United  States  had  declared 
•it  would  never  initiate  a  nuclear  war,  they 
complained  that  at  present  we  have  no  de- 
fense other  than  oiu:  threat  to  strike  back. 
"They  are,  In  fact,  as  far  away  from  Mr. 
McNamara's  thinking  as  Mr.  Kosygin  is.  The 
Defense  Secretary  has  argued  for  years  the 
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only  true  defenae  la  an  •Invulnerable  second 
strike'  system,  for  It  would  deter  the  Initial 
enemy  move  He  describes  an  ABM  system  as 
an  offensive  scheme  because  It  encourage* 
a  power  to  think  It  cannot  suffer  a  retalia- 
tory attack  He  once  went  so  far  as  to  say 
the  sooner  the  better"  to  the  Idea  Russia 
might  achieve  full  second-strike  capacity: 
and  his  critics  derided  him.  saying  he  should 
give  Moecow  some  Polaris  submarines  forth- 
with. 

"Yet.  If  anyone  makes  sense  in  the  mad 
world  of  missiles,  surely  Mr  McNamara  does. 
The  ABM  system  would,  as  the  Chiefs  of  Staff 
themselves  calculated,  only  save  one-quarter 
of  the  American  population  from  nuclear 
death.  Tuesdays  congressional  study  esti- 
mated that  by  1971  Russia  could  have  50.000 
•deliverable  megatons"  That  Is  exactly  2'i 
million  times  the  amount  of  TNT  required 
to  equal  the  Hiroshima  atomic  explosion 

■  Obviously  that  would  go  f.^r  beyond  the 
borders  of  saturation  and  "overkill  ' 

•The  ABM  argument  In  Washington  cannot 
be  Isolated  from  other  developments.  If  the 
McNamara  line  is  abandoned  in  favor  of  an 
ABM  escalation,  it  could  mean  further  delays 
before  anyone  signs  a  nuclear  non-prolifera- 
tion treaty,  with  non-nuclear  nations  becom- 
ing more  stisplclous  of  the  big  powers. 

"It  wouKt  also  offer  extra  arguments  for  the 
Kremlin  hawks,  whose  strut;gle  with  Mr. 
Kosygln  and  President  Nikolai  Podgorny  was 
described  yesterday  in  a  New  York  "Times 
report.  Some  influential  Americans  are  argu- 
ing that  now  more  than  ever,  the  Russian 
doves  need  an  achievement  to  point  to  If 
hope  of  big-power  co-operatlon  Is  to  survive; 
de-escalation  of  the  Vietnam  war.  some  stride 
toward  a  Middle  East  settlement  that  would 
salvage  Arab  pride  and  Justify  Mr  Kosyglns 
cautious  tactics.  Either  is  urgently  needed; 
either  would  be  a  better  defense  than  ABMs." 

[Prom  the  Congressional  Record, 
Oct    9.  19671 
The   ABM  Decision — A   $5   Bh-lion   Invest- 
ment IN  AN  iNEmcnvE  System 
(Speech  of  Hon.  Joseph  S.  Ci^rk.  of  Penn- 
sylvania,   in    the    Senate    of    the    United 
States.  Monday,  October  9.  1967) 
Mr   CI.ARK.  Mr.  President,  today  I  desire  to 
address   the    3»nate   on   the  decision  of   the 
adnUnlstration    to    deploy    a    so-called    thin 
antl-ballisUc-mlsslle  defense  at  a  cost  of  $5 
bUllon. 

I  submit  that  from  the  evidence  It  Is  clear 
that  this  vastly  expensive  new  weapons  sys- 
tem essentially  contributes  nothing  to  this 
country's  security.  I  urge  the  admlnlstraUon 
to  reconsider  its  decision,  which  I  believe  to 
be  wrong  on  three  counts — militarily,  eco- 
nomically, and  diplomatically. 

The  best  arguments  against  ABM  deploy- 
ment have  been  made  by  Secretary  McNa- 
mara himself.  The  Secretary  pointed  out  In 
his  San  Francisco  speech  that  there  Is  no 
ABM  system  which  can  be  built — no  matter 
how  much  we  spend  on  It — which  would  not 
be.  and  I  quote  the  Secretary's  own  words, 
"ineffective  against  a  sophisticated  Soviet 
offense."  Even  If  we  were  to  spend  $40  billion 
or  more  on  a  so-called  massive  system,  the 
resulting  increase  In  our  security  against  a 
Russian  attack  would  be  zero,  according  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  The  result  would 
be  a  waste  of  a  great  deal  of  money  at  a 
time  when  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  coetlng  us 
$21 ,  blUlon  a  month,  when  the  President  Is 
aakfng  for  new  taxes  to  offset  a  growing 
budget  deficit,  and  our  crucial  domestic  pro- 
grams are  being  reduced  to  support  the  In- 
creases in  the  military  budget.  What  woiUd 
we  get  for  our  money?  A  very  expensive  fly- 
ing "erector  set"  which  the  Russians  could 
easily  and  cheaply  overpower  by  increasing 
their  offensive  missile  striking  force. 

The  argument  that  the  so-called  thin  sys- 
tem is  Justified  by  the  approaching  threat 
of    Chinese    nuclear-lipped    missiles    simply 


does  not  hold  up  We  have  the  capacity  to 
devastate  China  many  times  over  If  her  lead- 
ers should  be  so  foolish  as  to  Initiate  a  nu- 
clear exchange  with  us,  and  the  Chinese 
know  that  That  fact  Is  at  the  heart  of  the 
deterrence  policy  which  has  guided  Ameri- 
can mllltarj"  strategy  since  the  beginning  of 
the  nuclear  age.  Our  strategy  has  been  to 
deter  a  first  strike  against  ourselves  by  mak- 
ing It  plain  to  any  would-be  aggressor  that 
our  second  strike  against  him  would  be  ut- 
terly and  horribly  devastating.  Is  there  any- 
one who  seriously  believes  that  the  Chinese 
Government  would  not  be  effectively  de- 
terred by  that  prospect? 

I  discussed  this  subject  Informally  the 
other  dav  with  the  Pre8ldent"s  sclentlHc  ad- 
vi-er.  Dr  H  >rnlg  After  he  said  he  agreed 
thoroughly  that  there  was  no  point  In  build- 
ing an  antlballlstlc  mlssle  system  against  a 
possible  Soviet  threat — In  other  words,  he 
iigreed  with  Secretary  McNamara — I  said  to 
him.  Well,  if  It  would  not  be  any  good 
against  the  Russians,  why  do  we  need  It 
against  the  Chinese?"  "Well.""  he  said,  "the 
only  basis  Is  that  maybe  the  Chinese  are 
more  irrational  than  the  Russians,  and.  of 
course.""  he  said,  "'that  is  not  a  scientific 
problem:  that  la  a  question  of  political 
judgment."" 

I  think  It  Is  perfectly  clear  that  practi- 
cally everybody  except  the  military-Indus- 
trial complex,  which  would  profit  from  the 
building  of  this  system.  Is  of  the  view  that 
to  build  the  system  against  the  Chinese, 
realizing  It  is  no  good  against  Russia,  Just 
does  not  make  any  sense  at  all.  I  think  there 
Is  no  one  who  seriously  believes  that  the 
Chinese  Government  could  be  effectively  de- 
terred by  an  antl-balllstlc-mlssUe  system. 

The  second  flaw  In  the  argument  is  the 
.-assumption  that  a  thin  ABM  system  would 
be  effective  against  the  Chinese  for  any 
appreciable  period  of  time.  Even  If  It  Is  con- 
ceded that  a  thin  defense  system  would  be 
effective  against  a  Chinese  offensive  missile 
system  which  was  still  In  Its  primitive  stage, 
it  is  obvious  that  once  the  Chinese  develop 
their  rocket  force  beyond  the  primitive  stage 
our  ABM  system  will  not  be  effective.  If  the 
Chinese  get  their  rocket  assembly  lines  go- 
ing, and  develop  multiple  warheads  and  pen- 
etration aids,  they  wUl  be  able  to  over- 
whelm our  outmoded  ABM  system  Just  as 
the  Russians  could  overwhelm  It  today. 

How  long  would  that  take?  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara pointed  out  that  the  Chinese  "are 
devoting  very  substantial  resources  to  the 
» development  of  both  nuclear  warheads  and 
missile  delivery  systems.  Every  time  our  ex- 
perts have  tried  to  predict  the  next  advance 
in  Chinese  weapons  development  they  have 
been  wTong — the  Chinese  have  moved  faster 
than  we  expected.  No  one  can  say  how  long 
the  period  will  be  between  the  time  the 
Chinese  deploy  their  first  primitive  system 
capable  of  threatening  the  United  States, 
and  the  time  they  have  developed  a  larger 
and  more  sophisticated  system  capable  of 
overwhelming  first  our  thin,  $5  billion  ABM 
system,  and  ultimately  even  a  massive  $40- 
plus  billion  system. 

The  third  fallacy  In  the  logic  Is  the  as- 
sumption that  even  during  the  so-called 
■safe  period"  In  Chinese  nuclear  develop- 
ment, we  would  '>e  genuinely  safe  from  a 
nuclear  attack  behind  an  ABM  defense.  There 
are  many  ways  of  launching  a  nuclear  at- 
tack that  an  ABM  Is  helpless  to  deter.  A 
Chinese  submarine  could  perhaps  deliver  a 
low  trajectory  rocket  which  would  sneak 
through  our  radar  screen.  Just  as  the  Israeli 
Air  Force  sneaked  through  the  Egyptian  radar 
defense.  The  Chinese  could  detonate  a  nu- 
clear bomb  underwater  near  our  west  coast — 
again  from  a  submarine,  or  even  from  a 
trading  vessel — where  the  prevailing  winds 
would  sweep  the  cloud  of  deadly  radioactivity 
ashore.  Or,  James  Bondlsh  as  It  sounds, 
minlattire  bombe  could  be  hand-carried  Into 
our  cities  In  suitcases  and  detonated.  If  the 


Chinese  are  foolish  enough  to  risk  the  total 
devastation  of  their  country  by  launching  a 
rocket  strike  against  us,  what  Is  keeping 
them  from  attacking  us  in  any  of  these 
ways?  The  answer  Is  obvious — deterrence,  ef- 
fective deterrence  of  all  forms  of  nuclear 
assault. 

The  Inevitable  conclusion  Is  that  the  pro- 
poeed  thin  $5  billion  system  simply  will  not 
do  the  Job  which  Its  proponents  say  It  will 
do.  That,  of  course.  Is  bad  enough — squan- 
dering $5  billion  of  the  taxpayers"  money  on  a 
useless  system  la  no  light  matter.  But  this 
problem  Is  worse  than  this.  For  there  Is.  as 
Secretary  McNamara  said,  a  ""mad  momentum 
Intrinsic  to  the  development  of  all  new  nu- 
clear weaponry."'  That  mad  momentum,  gen- 
erated In  part  by  the  decision  to  go  ahead 
with  the  deployment  of  a  thin  system,  Is  al- 
ready gathering  force,  as  the  Secretary  fore- 
saw, and  as  Indeed  I  warned  him  In  a  letter  I 
wrote  to  him  on  June  15,  1967,  In  which  I 
said: 

•As  a  practicing  politician.  I  would  like  to 
comment  on  this  proposition  that  the  United 
States  should  build  and  deploy  a  "light"  ABM 
defense,  in  my  own  view,  I  see  no  way  of 
holding  back  pressure  for  a  full  or  "heavy" 
ABM  defense  once  a  "light"  system  has  been 
Installed.'" 

There  Is  plentiful  evidence  that  the  cur- 
tain has  already  gone  up  on  this  new  trage- 
dy. We  are  only  now  In  act  I.  with  the 
squandering  of  $5  billion,  the  eqiUvalent  of 
1  million  Jobs  under  the  emergency  employ- 
ment program  which  I  sponsored  and  which 
was  approved  by  the  full  Senate  Conunlttee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  How  long  will 
It  be  before  we  see  $40  or  $50  or  $60  bUllon 
go  down  the  drain  In  an  orgy  of  misguided 
spending? 

The  most  painful  costs,  however,  cannot 
be  counted  In  dollars.  They  are  the  diplo- 
matic costs — the  resulting  Increase  In  ten- 
sions between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  which  this  new  escalation  of 
the  arms  race  Is  bound  to  provoke.  As  Vic- 
tor Zorza  pointed  out  not  long  ago  in  the 
Washington  Post,  the  most  likely  effect  of 
our  decision  to  begin  ABM  deployment  will 
be  the  strengthening  of  the  hard-liners  In 
the  Kremlin  In  their  continuing  see-saw 
battle  with  the  more  peace-oriented  elemenu 
m  the  Soviet  leadership. 

This  decision  will  not  spur  the  Russians 
to  come  to  agreement  on  limiting  defensive 
.-ind  offensive  missiles.  It  Is  far  more  likely 
to  Jeopardize  the  pending  talks  and  crush 
the  hopes  for  an  arms  control  agreement 
which  w«e  generated  by  the  Glassboro  con- 
ference. 

The  only  gainers  from  our  action  will 
be  the  members  of  the  political,  military- 
Industrial  complex  on  both  sides — In  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  In  this  country.  The 
Russian  generals,  their  allies  In  the  Com- 
munist Party,  and  the  men  who  direct  the 
Soviet  defense  Industry  will  gain  status  and 
prestige  at  the  expense  of  their  colleagues. 
Their  counterparts  In  the  United  States  will 
have  something  more  tangible  to  show — 
fantastic  profits  for  the  contractors,  and  new 
stars  on  the  shoulders  and  stripes  on  the 
sleeves  of  the  military  men  who  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  program. 

The  story  Is  In  the  stock  market  reports 
for  anyone  who  Is  interested  to  see.  Where 
Is  the  ABM  money  going  to  go?  Raytheon,  up 
4<4  to  91  Vg  on  Monday.  September  18,  the 
day  of  the  McNamara  speech.  Aerojet  Gen- 
eral, up  454  to  33 '4  on  the  same  day.  Strong 
rising  trends  have  been  Just  as  visible  In 
other  major  ABM  contractors — Thlokol,  Mar- 
tin Marietta  and  Sperry  Rand.  The  vast  new 
defense  pork  lunch-wagon — maybe  the  big- 
gest ev.?r — has  begun  to  roll,  and  the  Inves- 
tors on  the  stock  market  know  It. 

Who  are  the  losers?  All  of  us,  everyone, 
and  particularly  those  who  will  be  hardest 
hit  by  the  fact  that  money  that  should  be 
going  Into  the  effort  to  rebuild  our  cities 


nnd  heal  the  wounds  in  our  society— or  pos- 
siwyt?  you  take  a  more  conservative  point 
of  view,  ^o  provide  the  funds  which  vmi 
make  a  tax  Increase  unnecessary;  or,  indeed. 
To  provide  the  funds  which.  In  the  long  run^ 
might  make  further  tax  decreases  P066»ble— 
Ts  being  drained  off  to  build  Armageddon 
.stead  Americans  who  will  be  deprived  of 
a  chance  to  get  an  adequate  education  ncc- 
i-.sary  health  care,  a  decent  place  to  live  a 
ohance  for  the  job-for  lack  of  funds,  they 
will  be  the  biggest  losers. 

Those  higher  up  the  income  ladder  y  11 
bo  losers  because  of  the  in"'''''^^'*  ^^'=«%^??  f"! 
they  will  have  to  pay,  or  ^^"^S^J^H^l^l 
to  receive  the  Uix  decrease  to  which  they 
might  otherwise  be  entitled.  But  the  rea^ 
ultimate  losers  are  every  man,  woman  and 
child  on  this  planet  whose  lives  are  menaced 
',v  the  threat  of  nuclear  war,  and  whose  only 
hoDO  for  genuine  security  lies  In  the 
amelioration  of  tenelons  between  the  great 
nuclear  powers  and  the  negotiation  ol  ef- 
fective agreements  to  halt  the  madness  of 
ihe  arm  race  and  turn  mankind  toward  the 
path  to  peace. 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  see  no 
need  to  detain  the  Senate  this  afternoon, 
pkrticularly  since  I  am  limited  to  5  nun- 
utes.  by  amplifying  the  arguments  I 
made  at  that  time.  I  believe  they  they 
are  still  sound. 

In  summai-y.  a$  I  see  it.  this  system  is 
of  no  practical  effect  in  assisting  us  to  de- 
fend against  a  Soviet  missile  attack.  It 
may  be,  as  the  Senator  from  Washington 
has  said,  and  as  he  wrote  quite  eloquent- 
ly in  a  letter  to  the  Washington  Post 
this  morning,  that  there  are  possibilities 
after  a  while  the  system  would   have 
some  minimal  effect  in  deterring  a  Soviet 
attack.  I   am   not  impressed   with  the 
thought  that  we  need  to  build  this  sys- 
tem in  order  to  deter  against  a  Chinese 
attack.  This  is  t  summary  of  my  con- 
clusions ba.sed   on  classified   testimony 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Disarma- 
ment of  the  Committee  on  the  Foreign 
Relations  not  quite  a  year  ago. 

There  is  now.  however,  a  solid  reason 
why  we  should  not  authoiize  the  expend- 
ittu-e  of  this  money  to  create  an  anti- 
ballistic-missile  sy;;tcm  which  so  many 
of  our  experts  in  and  out  of  Govermncnt 
pre  convinced  Ls  of  no  practical  effect. 
That  reason  i.s  the  fiscal  and  monetary 
situation  in  which  we  find  oui'selvcs.  It 
is  ti-ue  that  only  last  week  we  passed  the 
10  percent  surtax  on  cuircnt  incomes 
rnd  that  we  have  agreed  that  $6  billion 
should  be  cut  from  the  present  budget 
fif^ure    I  hope  that  this  action  is  not 
t(X)  little  and  too  late  to  save  the  dollar 
from  devaluation.  :  feel  that  other  more 
rigorous  measures  of  austerity  and  the 
cutting  of  the  budget  will  be  necessary 
before  we  get  through. 

If  we  are  to  maintain  the  social  se- 
curity payments,  pensions,  and  savings 
of  the  American  people  against  devalu- 
ation and  decline  in  purchasing  power, 
which  would  inevitably  follow  from  de- 
valuation of  the  dollar,  it  is  my  strong 
belief  that  sizable  budget  cuts  must  be 
made.  In  my  judgment  the  $6  billion  cut 
could  be  made  up  entirely  out  of  the 
swollen  defense  budget  of  $82  billion, 
with  perhaps  some  further  cutbacks  in 
military  foreign  aid  and  the  space  pro- 
gram, which  has  already  been  cut  quite 
seriously. 

For  these  reasons  I  am  prepared  to 
support  the  amendment.  I  thank  the 


Senator  from  Kentucky  for  yielding  to 

'"Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
Uie  Senator  yield  to  me  for  10  minut«s? 
Mr     COOPER.    Mr.    President,    how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  23  minutes  remaining 

Mr  COOPER.  The  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi has  very  kindly  said  that  he 
wmild  yield  time  on  the  bill.  Therefore.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota.  .  , 

Mr  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr  Cooper  1  and  the  Senator  Horn 
Michipan  LMr.  H.^RTl  for  their  sismli- 
c^nt  efforts  in  o;ipo.sing  the  c.stabli.sh- 
mcnt  of  the  anti-ballistic-missile  system. 
Certainly,  there  is  every  reason  to  ques- 
tion the  decision  to  proceed  with  a  light 
anti-ballistic-missile  systern. 

The  case  for  it  has  been  based  on  four 
premises: 

First  That  Chinese  progress  in  de- 
veloping strategic  nuclear  cppabihties 
had  proceeded  so  far  that  considerations 
of  the  U.S.  leadtime  could  no  longer  al- 
low deferral  of  a  decision  to  deploy  a 
defense 

second.  That  a  I'ght  ABM  defense 
V  -m^d  be  hifjhly  effective  lor  a  number  of 
years    against    any    emerging    Chinese 

Third  That  such  a  deployment  would 
not  have  a  significant  impact  on  the 
strategic  arms  race  between  the  United 
S<ntes  and  the  Soviet  U-iion,  on  owr 
efforts  to  control  it.  or  en  our  efforts 
to   p.chicve   a   nuclear   nonprohfer:ition 

'  Fourth.  That  a  U;:;ht  ABM  deployment 
might  provide  protection  against  an  ac- 
cident. .  „  ,„ 
All  four  of  these  premises  are  open  to 

question.  .       ^     .  .       *„ 

First,  since  the  September  decision  to 
go  ahead  with  the  anti-ballistic-missile 
system,  administration  spokesmen  have 
'.:.id  that  missile  developments  m  China 
have  not  proceeded  es  rapidly  as  they 
rniicipated  they  would  proceed.  Despite 
tliis  reevaluation,  there  aijparcntly  has 
been  no  reconsideration  of  the  adminis- 
tration time  table. 

It  seems  to  me  tliat  since  we  are  post- 
poning other  vital  expenditures  in  this 
country,  this  is  one  expenditure  we  might 
postpone  in  view  of  what  is  supposed  to 
be  acciu-ate  information  from  adminis- 
tration spokesmen. 

Second,    eminent    scientists    such    as 
George  Kistiakowsky  and  Jerome  Wies- 
ner   who  have  for  a  long  time  been  in- 
volved in  the  technology  of  missiles  and 
also  cancerned  about  the   nuclear  and 
political  and  moral  implications  of  these 
weapons,  and  upon  whom  we  depended 
for  advise  for  many  years,  have  ques- 
tioned whether  the  Sentinel  deployment 
or  even  a  better  system  to   tliat— and 
also  one  which  would  be  more  costly— 
would   provide   real   protection   against 
the  Chinese  threat,  if  we  assume  there  is 
a  Chinese  threat.  Scientists  concede  tnere 
is  great  uncertainty  about  the  potential 
effectiveness  of  the  Sentinel  deployment. 
In  view  of  this  uncertainty  and  also  cm- 
Gidering   the  potential   damage   to  the 
United  States  and  the  waste  of  money 
if  the  system  is  ineffective,  it  seems  to 


me  most  unwise  to  proceed  on  the  as- 
sumption that  this  system  would  be  ef- 
fective, or  to  base  any  national  policies 
on  that  assumption. 

The  massive  offensive  capability  of  aic 
United  States  must  certainly  continue  to 
be   counted    as   the   effective    detcirt^nt 
against  any  rational  decision  by  the-  Chi- 
nese   to    employ    any    nuclear    weapon 
agauLst  us.  Of  course,  if  "^c  decision  is 
to    be    irrational,    it    must    be    doubted 
whether  any  defense  could  bo  jffcctu c 
III  my  opinion,  as  we  proceed  to  deal 
with  nuclear  weapons,  the  one  assump- 
tion we  have  to  continue  to  make  is  tnat 
cvervoiie  is  somewhat  rational.  If  we  po 
beyond  that,  there  is  no  basis  on  which 
ve  can  make  a  policy.  I  think  the  n-cord 
siiov..'^  that  a,  p.-ople  have  nuclear  v..r.^)- 
ons  their  rationality  grows  stronger.  W  e 
hope  this  will  be  the  case  with  any  na- 
tion that  has  the  kind  of  power  incor- 
poiatcd  in  nuclear  weapons  TT,,!t',i 

It  would  be  most  unwise  for  the  Unit  d 
States  to  frame  its  policies  on  a  .system 
wh^ch  in  the  judgment  of  many  wouid 
not  in  itself  be  effective,  or  which  il  effer- 
Uvc  would  not  be  so  c::cc-pting  undm  n  .. 
most  rational  and  restrained  condition.s. 
This  reminds  me  of  the  great  concern 
\v  e  had  over  fiUlout  shelters  5  or  6  years 
a-o  Today,  I  do  not  know  of  anyone  who 
is%'-ning  fallout  shelters.  I  understand 
tliev  are  beginnins  to  collapse  in  the 
backyards  of  those  who  did  construct 

^  Third,  our  going  forward  N\ith  ^i'*-'  «>-»- 
tincl  system  could  have  a  profound  e.ltct 
en  t;ie  Soviet-American  aimr.  race,  v,iiKh 
I  think  i^s  the  most  significant  arms  r.^c-J 
in  the  world  tjelay.  ,,.,-.•...,, 

The  U  S  ABM  decuaon  has  lo  dati  >.  -h 
c;w:-hcd  largely  m  ^f nns  of  Amei-iTirn 
^-cu  tlv  without  surncicnt  aacnti^n  t.) 
ihe  fact  that  it  has  an  immeaiatc  11.1- 
pict  on  other  nations,  particular^  Ru.- 
Ma  r.nd  thus  could  set  in  mot.on  \.iili-i 
oth'^r  comitries.  such  as  the  Soviet  Union, 
a  -rics  cl  i.olifcal  pversures  CiUickiy 
trc-n.i!ated  into  deci.sinns  on  rmutaiy 
budgets  and  rc::ources  ^^^'^'^fr^}^^^''^'^: 
the  American  decision  must  be  looked  at 
in  a  t utal  world  context  where  tl.ere  1? .  e- 
course.  a  kind  of  unend.-ng  change  gomj 

o"i  today.  4.    « 

'it  is  quite  reasonable  to  f.ssume  tiKit 
the  Soviet  Uiiion  would  respond  in  s.ome 
way  to  our  Sentinel  deployment.  -1^5io"sn 
chains  to  a  l.s."=cr  da?ree  than  ^vould  be 
the  else  if  we  were  to  begin  the  building 
of  a  massive  a  Hi-ballislic-missile  sy^iteui 
which  may  follow. 

Anti-balii.stic-missile  defenses  intro- 
duce such  large  uncertainties  uUo  t.ie 
whole  calculation  of  th.e  power  bloc  ui 
the  world  that  eiToris  to  secure  any  ai^ec- 
ment  on  strategic  armaments  hinitatici.s 
would  be  seriously  prejudiced. 

National  security  for  the  United  .:.ta.<.s 
still  seems  to  be  perceived  by  many  i^s 
having  a  quantitative  base,  and  it  is  a.s- 
sumcd  that  by  a  simple  kind  of  anthmei.- 
cal  addition,  security  can  be  increased 
In  my  judgment,  this  is  no  longer  valid 
once  nations  have  reached  technological 
rarity  We  have  to  begin  to  make  efloits 
of    another   order.   Once   nations   have 
reached  the  point  of  military  strengtn 
sufficient  to  destroy  each  other,  the  ques- 
tion of  parity  on  a  kind  of  Physical  oi 
mathematical  basis,  in  my  judgment,  be- 
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comes  almost  Irrelevant.  This  is  the  re- 
lationship we  have  reached  with  Russia 
and  we  may  well  reach  it  with  other 
nations  In  the  not  too  dlstenct  future. 

Since  many  nations  of  the  world  feel 
that  a  clear  indication  of  Soviet-Ameri- 
can willingness  to  end  their  nuclear  race 
is  a  necessary  cMidition  to  their  acceding 
to  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty, 
our  ABM  deployment  would  have  a  nega- 
tive effect  on  our  efTorts  to  get  acceptance 
of  that  treaty  around  the  world.  In  some 
ways,  the  bringing  to  an  end  of  the 
Soviet-American  nuclear  race  may  have 
more  important  l)earing  upon  reducing 
the  possibility  of  nuclear  warfare  than 
bringing  to  an  end  the  proliferation  of 
limited  nuclear  power  among  the  other 
nations  of  the  world. 

Fourth,  the  last  premise  upon  which 
the  ABM  is  being  advanced  is  that  it 
would  protect  the  U.S.  population  against 
accidental  nuclear  launches  by  other  nu- 
clear powers,  seems  highly  questionable. 
The  likelihood  of  an  accidental  launch 
or  detonation  of  a  missile  warhead  of 
any  klnd-tsr,  in  the  first  place,  very  small. 
However,  tt  would  seem  at  least  as  likely 
that  there  would  be  a  nuclear  explosion 
resulting  from  an  accident  in  the  ABM 
system  as  one  resulting  from  an  acci- 
dental launch  of  a  foreign  ballistic  mis- 
sile, or  one  of  our  own  ballistic  missiles. 
This  follows  from  the  fact  that  large 
numbers  of  such  defensive  missiles  must 
be  kept  in  a  very  hitsh  state  of  readiness 
at  all  times  if  they  are  to  be  effective 
against  the  accidental  launch  of  offen- 
sive weapons,  by  other  nations,  or  acci- 
dental launching  of  our  own. 

Thus,  the  light  Sentinel  ABM  deploy- 
ment would  be  another  escalatory  move 
in  a  senseless  strategic  arms  race  be- 
tween the  two  super  powers:  a  move 
which  could  only  lead  to  an  exacerbation 
of  tensions  with  a  net  reduction  in  the 
security  of  both,  and  to  a  diversion  of  re- 
sources on  both  sides  from  what  I  think 
are  more  pressing  needs. 

The  decision  is  a  good  example,  un- 
fortunately not  an  isolated  one,  of  an 
attempt  to  buy  security  through  a  kind 
of  misplaced,  simplistic  reliance  on  tech- 
nology rather  than  by  facing  up  more 
realistically  and  constructively  to  prob- 
lems that  are  in  fact  primarily  political 
In  nature:  in  this  case,  the  problem  of 
the  relationships  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United 
States  and  China,  and  the  other  nations 
of  Asia  and  of  the  world. 

The  decision  seems  to  have  been 
reached  without  adequate  consideration 
being  given  to  its  effects  on  other  nations 
throughout  the  world,  its  impact  on  the 
quality  of  life  in  the  United  States,  to  the 
alternative  uses  to  which  the  resources 
might  be  put.  and  to  the  overall  risks 
to  our  security  of  a  continuing  arms  race 
which  actually  may  be  far  greater  than 
the  risks  involved  in  arms  control 
measures. 

Even  though  it  is  presented  to  us  here 
in  the  name  of  defense,  as  have  been 
most  of  the  expansions  of  our  military 
power  over  the  past  15  years,  in  my 
judgment,  no  adequate  case  has  been 
made  for  the  Sentinel  thin  antiballistic 
missile. 


I  believe  that  the  Judgment  of  the 
Senate  should  be  one  against  Its  approval. 

THE    ABM    DCCISIOH    8HOU14)    BC    DKLATKO 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  In  my 
remarks  on  this  issue  on  Friday  I  sug- 
gested that  it  is  wise  to  delay  deployment 
of  the  Sentinel  anti-balllstic-missile  sys- 
tem until  we  know  the  identity  and  the 
policies  of  the  new  President  who  will  be 
elected  in  November. 

This  argument  is  made  doubly  persua- 
sive by  the  remarks  of  our  highly  re- 
spected colleague,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota, Mr.  Eugene  McCarthy,  in  op- 
position to  the  ABM.  I  believe  that  funds 
spent  on  this  futile  project  would  be 
wasted  no  matter  who  is  President,  but  If 
Senators  do  not  agree  with  that  assess- 
ment it  is  nonetheless  clear  that  we 
should  be  hesitant  about  imposing  this 
system  on  a  President  who  is  against  de- 
ploying it. 

Other  presidential  candidates  remain 
to  be  heard  from.  But  in  each  instance 
we  would  be  doing  a  disservice  to  plunge 
ahead  now.  because  we  would  bind  a  sub- 
sequent administration  to  policies  with 
w  hich  it  may  disagree. 

This  should  be  true  even  if  the  new 
President  wanted  to  build  a  more  exten- 
sive, up  to  date,  system  against  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  consider  It  highly  significant 
that  new  technology.  Improved  radar 
systems,  and  missile  improvements  that 
have  already  been  developed  cannot  be 
applied  to  the  Sentinel.  A  newer  ap- 
proach to  antimissile  defense  would  re- 
quire that  the  entire  system  be  torn  out 
and  replaced,  as  would  have  been  the 
case  had  we  deployed  the  Nlke-Zeus  early 
in  this  decade. 

Even  for  those  who  believe  in  the  ABM, 
the  expenditure  of  funds  for  research 
and  development  of  a  specific  system  is 
no  reason  for  constructing  that  system 
if  it  has  become  obsolete.  We  should  not 
tie  the  hand  of  the  new  President  who 
will  be  elected  this  fall. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
25  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  RussillI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  is  recognized  for  25 
minutes. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
believe  that  I  shall  take  that  much  time. 
Mr.  President,  I  have  listened  to  this 
debate  with  more  than  usual  interest. 
There  is  a  great  deal  more  involved  than 
we  have  heard  in  the  discussion  of  the 
many  imponderables,  such  as  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  might  be  killed  in  a 
nuclear  exchange,  as  well  as  the  expendi- 
tures that  might  be  involved. 

My  greatest  regret  is  that  it  seems  to 
me  we  are  entering  a  period  In  which 
the  Senate  will  be  debating  the  wisdom 
of  unilateral  disarmament.  We  seem  to 
be  approaching  it  by  degrees. 

Mr.  President,  until  1966  I  was  opposed 
to  instituting  a  deployment  of  an  anti- 
ballistic-missile  system.  Practically  every 
Senator  here  will  recall  the  executive  ses- 
sion on  this  issue  in  1963  in  which  I  op- 
posed the  authorization.  I  believe  In  the 
sum  of  about  $195  million,  to  begin  a 
long-leadtlme  acquisition  program.  At 
that  time,  I  did  not  think  we  had  made 
sufficient    progress    with    our    research 


and  development  program,  to  Justify  the 
procurement  and  deployment  of  an  antl- 
ballistic-missile  defense  system. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  researched  for 
12  years  in  this  program.  In  my  opinion, 
further  research  would  be  aided  by  the 
initiation  of  a  procurement  program,  so 
that  we  will  actually  know  how  some  of 
the  components  function. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  living  today  In 
an  uncertain  world.  I  have  seen  Amer- 
ica disarm  twice,  once  after  World  War  II 
and  once  after  World  War  I.  It  was  an 
expensive  mistake  in  both  cases. 

When  the  Korean  war  came  along, 
our  Armed  Forces  were  small  In  number 
and  we  had  a  very  weak  defense.  In  the 
early  part  of  World  War  II,  of  course,  we 
depended  upon  the  oceans  and  the  Brit- 
ish navy  to  defend  us. 

The  ocean  no  longer  is  even  a  broad 
moat  of  defense  and  the  British  Navy  is 
sadly  diminished. 

In  a  missile  war  today,  the  United 
States  is  likely  to  be  the  first  nation  at- 

Today,  we  live  in  an  era  of  missiles  of 
almost  incredible  speed  and  destructive- 
ness. 

We  live  in  a  time  of  bombers  that  can 
span  the  ocean  with  the  greatest  of  ease. 

We  are  confronted  by  the  greatest 
armada  of  submarines  that  has  ever  been 
assembled  under  one  flag.  Many  of  these 
are  capable  of  firing  missiles  at  ranges  of 
from  300  to  1.000  miles  Into  this  country. 

If  we  disarm  now,  Mr.  President,  or 
take  any  considerable  step  backward,  we 
will  be  doing  so  at  the  distinct  hazard 
and  jeopardy  to  the  lives  of  millions  of 
Americans  and  to  the  very  existence  of 
our  system  of  government. 

Oh,  Mr.  President,  I  desire  as  much  as 
any  man  to  see  that  day  come  when  we 
can  disarm.  I  should  like  it  If  we  could 
safely  devote  the  vast  sums  which  are 
being  spent  on  weapons  of  destruction 
and  for  purposes  of  destruction  to  con- 
structive purposes  and  for  the  welfare  of 
the  human  family. 

But  I  believe  our  potential  enemies 
must  be  convinced  that  we  are  capable  of 
destroying  them  II  they  see  fit  to  disturb 
the  peace. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  two  things 
that  have  impressed  me  about  this  de- 
bate. One  has  been  the  argument  re- 
peated here  time  and  again  that  this 
system  would  not  save  all  Americans.  As 
an  advocate  of  this  program,  I  say  here 
today  there  will  never  be  a  time  or  there 
will  never  be  a  system  that  will  save 
every  American  from  atomic  attack.  It  is 
impossible  to  devise  such  a  system.  But  I 
submit  that  an  expenditure  of  $5.5  bil- 
lion to  save  the  lives  of  20  million  Ameri- 
cans would  be  a  very  sound  Investment. 
That  figure  was  given  by  the  effective  op- 
ponent of  deploying  an  ABM  system 
against  Russia,  former  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Robert  McNamara.  Today  we  argue 
about  spending  $5.5  billion  over  5  or  6 
years  when  even  the  principal  adversary 
of  the  program  to  attempt  a  defense 
against  Russia  says  It  could  save  20  mil- 
lion American  lives  if  Installed.  We  are 
spending  about  $80  billion  annually  on 
defense  systems,  many  of  which  may  not 
have  such  a  direct  potential  for  saving 
American  lives. 
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Mr.  President — and  these  are  Secre- 
tary McNamara  s  figures— if  we  go  for- 
ward into  posture  A  and  protect  25  cities, 
this  could  save  80  million  American 
citizens  unless  the  Soviet  Union  develops 
new  techniques  of  offense.  Mr.  President, 
the  citizens  who  would  be  saved  in  such 
circumstances  are  those  who  are  In 
poverty  as  well  those  who  are  In  alBu- 

cnc6. 

Secretary  McNamara  further  esti- 
mated that,  though  he  Is  opposed  to  the 
program.  If  we  went  further  and  pro- 
vided point  defense  for  52  cities,  this 
could  save  the  lives  of  100  million  Ameri- 
can citizens  In  the  event  of  an  all-out 
atomic  attack  on  this  country  in  the 
absence  of  new  offensive  weapons  that 
the  Russians  do  not  yet  have. 

Senators  have  referred  to  the  Secre- 
tary's statement  saying  this  system  was 
Intended  to  defend  against  Chinese  at- 
tack. Nearly  every  Senator  here  is  aware 
of  the  conditions  that  surrounded  that 
statement.  To  my  mind  there  is  no  doubt 
that  this  is  the  first  step  in  a  defense 
system  against  an  atomic  attack  from 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  do  not  like  to  make 
that  statement,  and  I  would  not  make 
it  except  for  the  argument  put  forth 
that  this  system  would  not  be  useful 
to  defend  against  anything  except  a 
Chinese  missile  attack. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Soviets  are 
building  an  an tl- ballistic-missile  system. 
No  one  challenges  that  statement.  There 
Is  a  difference  in  the  intelligence  com- 
munity as  to  the  degree  and  the  extent 
of  the  systems  being  constructed,  but 
no  one  disputes  the  fact  that  they  are 
building  an  antimissile  system;  and  the 
Galosh  system  aroimd  the  capital  city  of 
Moscow  is  already  installed.  The  Tallinn 
system,  which  is  spread  around  other 
areas  of  Russia,  is  a  subject  of  dispute. 
Some  observers  say  that  its  purpose  is  to 
defend  against  American  bombers.  I  go 
along  with  General  Wheeler  on  that.  He 
says  the  Russians  are  not  entirely  fool- 
ish; that  they  know  we  are  phasing  out 
our  bombers;  and  that  the  most  unlikely 
thing  they  would  do  would  be  to  proceed 
with   a   comprehensive   and   expensive 
system  of  defense  against  bombers  that 
we  are  reducing  in  number. 

I  believe  the  Tallinn  system  has  some 
capability  as  an  antimissile  system.  It  is 
deployed  across  the  Soviet  Union. 

Those  who  oppose  our  ABM  system  say 
we  do  not  know  that  the  Russian  system 
will  work.  And  we  do  not.  But  the  Rus- 
sians have  been  successful  in  their  space 
operations.  They  launched  sputnik,  the 
first  earth  satellite.  They  have  developed 
the  fractional  orbital  bombardment  sys- 
tem. That  system  could  drop  a  missile 
almost  directly  upon  our  installations 
and  upon  our  cities  and  we  would  have 
practically  no  warning  that  it  was  on 
the  way.  I  think  it  Is  safer  to  give  them 
credit  for  maximum  accomplishment  in 
the  anti-ballistic-missile  field. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  Ameri- 
cans who  are  willing  to  trust  Russia  ab- 
solutely, and  they  have  become  con- 
vinced that  under  no  circumstances 
would  the  Russians  attack  this  country. 
I  cannot  agree  with  that  point  of  view. 
I  do  not  believe,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  Russians  have  entirely  abandoned 
the  idea  that  communism  Is  good  for  the 


entire  world  and  that  they  have  a  holy 
mission  to  spread  communism  all  over 
the  earth.  But  whether  they  do  or  do  not, 
they  would  be  governed,  when  the  time 
comes  by  self-interest,  as  every  other 
nation  throughout  the  course  of  history 
has  reacted  in  what  it  thought  was  its 
own  intei-est. 

There  is  no  logical  reason  why  we 
should  build  offensive  weapons  that  are 
capable  of  use  against  Russia,  when  they 
are  the  only  nation  which  poses  a  real 
threat  now.  and  not  at  the  same  time 
undertake  to  build  a  defensive  system. 
Those  who  speak  of  economy  are  not  op- 
posing the  offensive  systems,  which  cost 
billions  of  dollars,  but  they  say  we  should 
rely  solely  upon  it.  The  Russians  do  not 
rely  solely  upon  their  offense,  though 
they  are  moving  ahead,  and  have  per- 
haps passed  us,  in  the  number  of  ballistic 
missiles  that  they  have  emplaced. 

We  know  this  is  true:  everyone  knows 
that  satellites  take  pictures  all  over  the 
world— Mr.  Khrushchev,  before  he  went 
out  of  power,  said  he  had  taken  pictures 
of  everything  in  the  United  States  and 
he  was  reasonably  sure  we  had  taken 
pictures  of  Russia,  and  he  was  thinking 
of  offering  to  exchange  pictures  with  the 
United  States. 

Their  increase  In  the  emplacement  ol 
launchers  for  ballistic  missiles,  some  of 
them  can-ying  warheads  that  exceed  by 
many  times  the  megatons  of  our  most 
powerful  missiles,  was  from  360  to  720 
in  the  last  calendar  year.  They  have  un- 
doubtedly gone  far  beyond  that  m  1968. 
And  ours  have  not  increased  at  all.  we 
do  not  know  b  •  how  much  they  have  in- 
creased the  number  of  missiles  on  their 
submarine  fleets,  though  we  do  know 
that  they  are  building  missile-cari-ying 
submarines  as  rapidly  as  they  possibly 

can. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  today  cannot  as- 
sure the  Senate,  as  I  have  done  year 
after  vear,  that  we  are  superior  to  any 
Soviet  threat  in  the  field  of  strategic 
missiles,  because  I  do  not  know  that  to 
be  the  case,  and  I  think  there  is  a  very 
grave  doubt  about  it. 

I  would  like  to  see  disarmament  come 
about  but  I  cannot  understand  the 
fatuous  delusions  of  those  who  say  that 
if  we  disarm,  the  Russians  will  disarm. 
That  is  something  I  cannot  fathom  or 
understand,  and  I  cannot  understand 
why  men  of  ability  get  up  and  suggest 
it  I  cannot  understand  newspaper  edi- 
torials that  assert  it.  The  truth  is  that 
even  if  Russia  wanted  to  disarm,  cir- 
cumstances in  the  world  would  not  per- 
mit them  to  do  that. 

As  long  as  the  tension  between  Russia 
and  China  that  exists  today  continues, 
Russia  could  not  disarm  if  the  United 
States  did  disarm,  or  even  If  the  United 
States  disappeared  from  the  face  of  the 
earth.  . 

If  China  is  ever  unified,  there  will  be 
demands  made  by  the  Chinese  for  the 
return  of  the  vast  reaches  of  eastern 
Asia  that  the  czars  took  away  from 
China.  The  subject  has  already  been  dis- 
cussed. The  Chinese  leaders  have  said 
they  vvould  make  such  demands.  The 
Russians  are  not  going  to  disarm  and 
turn  those  huge  areas  over  to  the  Chi- 
nese. As  a  practical  matter,  China  has 


a  much  better  title  today  to  Vladivostok 
than  Hitler  ever  had  to  the  Sudetenland. 
All  of  those  lands,  those  great  areas  of 
eastern  Asia,  were  taken  from  the  Chi- 
nese; and  as  the  Chinese  become  more 
and  more  militant  and  make  more  and 
more  progi-ess  in  the  development  of 
weapons,  they  will  Increase  their  pres- 
sures on  Russia. 

In  this  country  we  have  a  peculiar 
habit  of  seeking  to  solve  all  our  inter- 
national problems  by  relating  them  only 
to  things  that  affect  the  United  States 
directly.  There  are  many  issues  between 
countries  in  this  world  today  that  in  no 
wise  affect  us.  despite  the  fact  that  v.e 
have  a  very  foolish  tendency  to  inject 
ourselves  into  controversies  all  over  the 
earth.  I  hope  that  we  have  leanied 
enough  now  to  know  how  to  slay  out  of 
these  arguments  that  are  the  inevitable 
unfolding  of  history,  and  are  sure  to 
arise  and  recur,  unless  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  are  directly  and  vitally 
affected. 

Mr.  President,  I  reiterate  that  I  can- 
not understand  the  argument  that  if  it 
is  impossible  to  save  all  Americans,  we 
should  not  save  any  Americans.  That  is 
the  effect  of  it:  It  we  cannot  save  them 
all  with  a  perfect  ballistic  missile  defense 
system,  we  should  not  even  install  any; 
let  them  all  go. 

I  say  that  it  is  the  course  of  wisdom 
to  start  now,  after  we  have  spent  12  years 
and  $3  billion  on  research,  to  build  this 
system  in  a  minor  way,  to  benefit  from 
this  expaiience:  we  will  never  know  that 
we  have  built  a  missile  system  that  will 
work.  I  care  not  how  much  research  we 
engage  in.  without  actually  producing 
and  operating  some  of  the  components. 
Five  billion  dollars  is  a  lot  of  money; 
I  am  well  aware  of  that.  But  we  are 
spending  around  $80  billion  a  year  now 
for  defense,  and  if  necessary  I  thuik  it 
would  be  much  better  to  take  some  of 
the  money  we  are  spending  for  other 
purposes  and  apply  it  to  this  system. 

Everyone  knows  that  when  the  re- 
cently voted  expenditure  reduction  of  $6 
billion  is  accomplished,  the  Department 
of  Defense  is  going  to  have  to  bear  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  it.  In  my  opinion.  De- 
fense will  take  about  half  of  it.  I  do  not 
know,  and  I  have  no  reason  for  saying 
that,  except  that  defense  appropriations 
represent  about  half  of  the  budget,  and 
there  is  a  growing  feeling  that  it  does 
not  hurt  much  to  cut  defense.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  have  been  some  very  de- 
plorable illustrations  of  gigantic  waste 
in  tlie  Department  of  Defense,  which 
have  added  to  that  feeling. 

But  I  do  not  favor  disarming.  Mr. 
President.  I  do  not  favor  leaving  the 
American  people  defenseless  because 
there  have  been  some  instances  of  waste 
or  even  of  graft  or  corruption  in  our 
national  defense  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  used  about  as 
much  time  as  I  had  intended  to.  I  w  ish  to 
reiterate  that  this  is  not  a  new  matter 
before  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
We  have  taken  voluminous  testimony  on 
it,  for  a  matter  of  12  years.  For  several 
years  I  opposed  the  efforts  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  members  of  my  commit- 
tee to  start  the  procurement  of  this 
svstem. 
But  in  1966,  the  Committee  on  Armed 
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Services  recommended,  and  the  Senate 
approved,  without  all  this  debate  and  fire 
we  are  havtng  here  today,  an  addition  to 
the  procurement  authorization  amount- 
ing to  $167  9  million,  to  start  bulldins  an 
anti-mlsslle-defense  system.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  the  statement  from  the  1966 
committee  report  dealing  with  this  sub- 
ject, and  setting  forth  In  detail  the  rea- 
sons why  we  recommended  that  procure- 
ment authorization  to  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  decision  whether  to  produce  and  to  de- 
ploy an  antlballlstlc  mlsaUe  system  Is  one  of 
transcendent  importance.  Such  a  decision 
Involves  consideration  of  an  almost  Inde- 
scribably complex  combination  of  factors. 
Including  financial,  technological,  and  stra- 
tegic ones. 

After  about  9  years  of  research  and  devel- 
opment effort,  the  Nike  X  system  (formerly 
called  Nike  Zeus)  has  progressed  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  Committee  believes  It  can 
afford  a  .significant  protection  against  many 
typ«8  of  ballistic  missile  attack.  Recent  ad- 
vances m  technology  and  concepts  of  deploy- 
ment permit  a  blanket  of  protection  for  the 
whole  United  States  against  a  relatively  small 
numljer  of  attacking  missiles,  and  tighter 
protection  against  heavier  attacks  for  25 
major  cities,  at  a  5-year  cost  of  $85  to  (10 
bllUon.  Because  of  lU  biUldlng  block  or 
modular  design  concept,  the  Nike  X  system 
lends  Itself  to  the  initial  deployment  of  a 
light  defense  for  a  small  number  of  cities 
and  a  later  addition  of  more  extensive  and 
Intensive  coverage  as  circumstances  require. 
Fortunately,  the  Nike  X  system  Incapable  of 
defending  against  not  only  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles,  but  also  missiles  that  might 
be  launched  from  Polaris-type  submarines. 
Even  a  modest  ballistic  missile  defense  might 
save  millions  of  American  lives  In  the  event 
of  an  enemy  attack. 

The  Commttee  Is  not  attempting  to  define 
the  ultimate  type  or  scope  of  a  ballistic  mis- 
sile defense  deployment  and  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  make  such  a  determination  now.  The 
lead  Ume  bet-veen  a  decision  to  proceed  with 
deployment  and  the  attainment  of  an  opera- 
tional capability  Is  so  long,  however,  that  the 
Committee  considers  the  cost  of  buying  a 
saving  of  about  one  year  in  such  a  deploy- 
ment a«  being  reasonably  priced  Insurance 
when  one  considers  the  consequence*  of  being 
attacked  without  any  j>rotectlon. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  McNamara,  as 
every  one  knows,  was  opposed  to  this 
system,  and  he  did  not  utilize  the  funds 
that  were  authorized  and  appropriated. 

In  1967,  the  procurement  authoriza- 
tion reported  by  the  committee  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  included  $291  mil- 
lion for  the  initiation  of  procurement  for 
an  antimissile  system.  The  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  recommended  it.  The 
Senate  approved  it  without  a  great  deal 
of  controversy.  This  authorization  was 
approved  in  1966.  and  again  in  1967.  But 
in  1968,  the  opponents  say  this  will  be 
provocative,  it  will  be  wasteful,  it  will  be 
terrible  to  do  what  was  done  without 
violent  objection  in  1966  and  1967. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  an  excerpt  from  the  1967  com- 
mittee report  that  recommended  this 
authorization,  which  was  approved  by  the 
Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  committee  report  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


Last  year  the  Conunlttee  took  the  Initia- 
tive In  providing  the  first  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  pre-production  activities 
directed  toward  the  deployment  of  an  antl- 
ballUtlc  missile  defense  system.  1167  9  mil- 
lion was  added  to  the  1967  authorization  bill 
for  that  purpose.  None  of  the  appropriations 
made  against  this  authorization  have  been 
used. 

In  fiscal  year  1968  the  Department  of  De- 
fense approprlntions  request  includes  $377 
million,  of  which  9391  million  Is  In  this 
authorization,  as  contingent  funding  for 
the  Initiation  of  procurement  for  an  antl- 
bnlllstlc  missile  system,  with  one  posslbUity 
being  the  protection  of  MINUTEMAN  missile 
sites  If  the  negotintioixs  with  the  Soviet 
Union  on  banning  deployment  of  an  anti- 
ballisllc  missile  system  are  unsuccessful.  The 
Committee  underst-ands  that  for  a  total  cost 
of  slightly  more  than  $4  billion,  spread  over 
fiscal  years  1967  through  1973.  the  United 
States  could  deploy  a  so-called,  "thin"  anti- 
ballistic  missile  system  that  would  afford 
sll^niflcant  protection  for  the  entire  United 
States  against  a  relatively  light  unsophis- 
ticated oalllstlc  missile  attack.  Against  an 
attack  of  the  type  that  might  occur  acci- 
dentally, or  from  Communist  China,  or  that 
might  be  threatened  as  a  form  of  blackmail, 
such  a  system  probably  could  preclude  dam- 
age during  the  19706  almost  entirely.  Furth- 
ermore, tills  investment  would  provide  a 
more  concentrated  defense,  using  the  Sprint 
missile,  for  several  of  the  Mlnuteman  missile 
squadrons.  Such  a  system  could  be  ex- 
panded to  Include  a  terminal,  concentrated 
defense  for  about  25  cities  at  a  total  pro- 
curement cost  of  between  tO  billion  and  tlO 
billion,  or  to  provide  the  same  concentrated 
protection  for  about  50  clUes  at  a  total  pro- 
curement cost  of  between  $19  billion  and 
$20  billion. 

As  is  true  for  the  "thin"  deployment,  the 
funding  for  either  of  these  expansions  would 
occur  over  a  period  of  6  or  7  years.  The 
first  year's  coat  under  any  of  the  three  de- 
ployments mentioned  could  be  funded  from 
the  tl67.9  million  approved  last  year,  plus 
the  $377  million  Included  in  the  1968  pro- 
gram. 

The  Committee  hopes  negotiations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  on  antlballlstlc  missile 
deployments  will  result  In  an  agreement  that 
fully  protects  the  security  Interests  of  the 
United  States.  The  Committee  considers 
that  it  would  l>e  unwise  to  permit  these  ne- 
gotiations to  be  extended  Interminably, 
however,  and  If  such  an  agreement  cannot 
be  concluded  within  a  reasonable  period. 
the  Committee  strongly  believes  the  United 
States  should  begin  procurement  for  de- 
ployment oif  an  antlballlstlc  missile  defense 
system.  The  Committee  Is  aware  that  an 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  not  to 
deploy  an  ABM  system  could  leave  us  un- 
protected against  the  threat  posed  by  a 
Chinese  Communist  attack,  an  accidental 
firing,  or  both.  In  the  view  of  the  Commit- 
tee our  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
should  Include  consideration  of  the  desir- 
ability of  our  deploying  a  "thin"  ABM  de- 
fense against  such  threats,  or  those  that 
might  be  posed  by  future  nuclear  powers. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
since  1966.  when  the  Senate  was.  I  be- 
lieve, unanimously  in  favor  of  this  issue, 
and  even  last  year  alone,  as  I  believe  the 
Senator  has  pointed  out.  the  Soviets  dou- 
bled the  number  of  intercontinental  bal- 
listic missiles  on  laimchers,  so  that  we 
are  being  asked  here,  with  the  Soviets 
malcing  enormous  gains  in  connection 
with  the  deployment  of  strategic  weap- 
ons, to  pull  back,  while  we  ourselves  have 


frozen  the  number  of  our  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missiles? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  Intended  to  say  that 
as  the  need  for  the  system  increased,  the 
opposition  to  the  system  Increased  with 
it.  The  need  for  this  system  today  is,  un- 
fortunately, greater  than  it  was  In  1966 
and  1967. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  there  any  doubt 
about  the  statement  that  the  Soviets 
have  installed  an  antl-ballistlc-missile 
system  around  Moscow? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  There  is  absolutely  no 
question  about  it.  We  know  It  for  a 
certainty. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Do  we  have  anything 
like  an  anti-ballistic-mlssile  system  in- 
stalled anywhere  in  our  country,  com- 
parable with  that  which  the  Soviets  have 
Installed? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  the  only 
installation  we  have  is  on  blueprints.  At 
this  time  we  have  no  ballistic-missile  de- 
fense system  under  construction. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  It  not  a  fact  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  written  a  letter 
to  the  Honorable  Richard  B.  Russell, 
and  in  that  letter  has  stated : 

I  believe  that  our  deployment  decision  Is 
consistent  with  our  continued  desire  for  arms 
control  and  arms  limitation. 

He  then  states : 

The  Soviets  ore  at  the  present  time  deploy- 
ing the  ballistic  missile  defense  around 
Moscow. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes,  indeed.  I  have  said 
that.  That  statement  has  been  made  be- 
fore. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  quoted  the 
figure  concerning  how  many  American 
lives  would  be  saved  by  Installation  "A" 
in  our  country.  He  quoted  that  figure 
from  Secretary  McNamara. 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER,  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
3  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Georgia.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  is  recognized  for  3  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  that 
was  not  for  a  system  against  the  Chinese. 
That  was  against  an  all-out  Soviet  at- 
tack using  their  hundreds  of  missiles 
with  their  high  megatonnage. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  repeat  that  material? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
build  even  this  Sentinel  system,  this  thin 
system,  it  could  save  20  million  American 
lives  in  the  event  of  an  all-out  Russian 
attack  with  all  of  the  tremendous  power 
they  have  in  their  ballistic  missiles. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  would  the  cost 
of  that  installation  be? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  About  $5.5  billion. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  heard  the  discus- 
sion about  the  cost  of  this  system.  And 
for  several  years  the  committee  has  lis- 
tened to  elaborate  guesses  as  to  the  cost 
and  the  casualties.  And  most  of  this  testi- 
mony came  from  the  former  Secretary  of 
Defense  in  an  effort  to  justify  his  deci- 
sion not  to  spend  the  funds  appropriated 
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by  Congress  for  the  installation  of  this 
system,  ., 

These  figures,  of  course,  are  necessaruy 
based  on  assumptions  and  hypotheses, 
and  counterassumptions  and  guesses. 
That  is  true  as  to  the  number  of  lives 
that  would  be  saved.  There  is  no  question 
about  that.  No  one  knows  for  certain. 
However,  I  was  using  the  figures  pre- 
sented by  those  who  are  opposed  to  an 
ABM  defense  against  the  Russian  threat. 
The  advocates  say  there  wiU  be  a  much 
greater  savings  in  lives  and  that  the  cost 
would  not  be  nearly  as  great. 

The  present  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
stated  that  studies  have  been  made— and 
he  came  into  office  opposed  to  the  system, 
but  after  Investigating  it,  he  favors  it— 
and  that  those  studies  indicate  that  a 
more  elaborate  system,  including  pomt 
defense  of  52  cities,  if  it  were  installed 
throughout  the  United  States,  would  not 
cost  more  than  half  of  the  $40  bilhon 
figure  that  we  hear  so  much  about.  How- 
ever if  it  did  cost  $40  billion  and  It  was 
spent  over  the  period  of  7  or  8  y^rs 
would  it  not  be  worth  that  amount  of 
money  to  save  the  lives  of  100  million 
American  people?  To  me.  It  would  be  a 
minimal  expenditure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired.  ^  ,  .  , . 
Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  an  additional  2  minutes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  is  recognized  for  an 
additional  2  minutes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 
Mr  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  repeat  those  figures  again?  It 
would  cost  how  much  to  save  the  lives  of 
20  million  American  people? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  According  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara. if  we  were  to  install  this  system, 
this  thin  system,  the  Sentinel  system,  at 
a  cost  of  $5.5  billion,  it  could  save  20 
million  lives  against  an  aU-out  Soviet 

of  f  orjt, 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  do  we 
now  spend  annually  many  more  billions 
of  dollars  to  sustain  the  lives  of  the 
American  people  who  are  being  helped 
through  the  welfare  program? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  from  my  own  time  to 
ask  a  question  of  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  is  recognized. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator is  very  gracious.  I  wlU  yield  from  my 
own  time  If  I  have  any. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  last  time  I  shall  yield,  because  I  want 
to  conclude  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  has  13  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  no  Sen- 
ator deserves  greater  respect  than  does 
the  Senator  from  Georgia.  However.   I 


must  respond  to  the  arguments  made  by 
the  Senator  because.  In  all  truthfulness, 
the  Senators  who  support  our  amend- 
ment have  not  argued  as  the  Senator 
says  that  we  have  argued. 

The  Senator  has  said  that  If  the 
amendment  were  agreed  to,  it  would  be 
the  first  step  in  unilateral  disarmament. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  did 
not  say  the  Senator  said  that.  I  said  that 
was  my  view  of  It.  And  I  cannot  see  It  in 
any  otlier  light.  If  we  propo.se  to  step 
back  and  let  the  Soviets  go  forward,  it 
is  a  step  in  the  direction  of  unilateral  dis- 
armament. 

Mr.  COOPER.  My  answer  is  that  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  have  assured  us  year 
after  year  that  we  have  the  capability 
of  destroying  the  Soviet  Union,  even  on 
the  second  strike,  and  that  this  capability 
will  be  maintained. 

I  know  the  number  of  missiles  we  have ; 
and  nobody  has  mentioned  In  this  de- 
bate that  we  have  7.000  nuclear  weapons 
in  Europe  in  addition  to  the  others  we 
possess.  Including  the  1,710  ICBM's. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator is  referring  to  a  great  number  of 
short-range  missiles  and  atomic  artillery, 
and  not  altogether  to  strategic  ballistic 
missiles.  The  great  bulk  of  those  are 
tactical  weapons. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  with  all 
respect  to  the  Senator,  the  argument 
that  the  amendment  Is  a  step  toward  uni- 
lateral disarmament  Is  not  correct  and 
has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  pending 
amendment.  This  is  not  a  step  toward 
disarmament. 

We  have  a  vast  number  of  missiles. 
We  have  the  ability,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  the  administration,  to  add 
MIRV  to  our  missiles  and  to  triple  or 
even  increase  the  number  of  warheads  by 
10  times.  No  disarmament  is  involved. 

Second,  the  argument — which  Is  an 
appeal  to  the  emotion — that  this  is  an 
amendment  which  would  lead  to  the  loss 
of  human  life,  is  not  borne  out  by  the 
facts.  We  have  spoken  to  that  point  again 
and  again  in  the  course  of  this  debate. 
Secretary  McNamara  testified  before 


the  Armed  Services  Committee  that  if  we 
put  in  the  system  and  the  Soviet  Union 
did  not  respond  and  they  struck  first,  we 
would  lose  20  million  lives. 

However,  the  Senator  does  not  go 
ahead  and  speak  about  the  rest- of  his 
testimony.  Secretary  McNamara  said 
further,  that  if  we  put  the  system  m.  the 
Soviets  would  respond  by  installing  more 
effective  offensive  weapons  and  an  ABM 
system.  ^        _ 

We  would  then  install  greater  offen- 
sive weapons,  and  so  would  the  Soviets. 
We  would  end  up  on  the  place  wliere 
we  started.  Each  side  would  lose  120 
million  men. 

So,  I  must  say,  with  all  respect  to  a 
great  Member  of  the  Senate,  that  his 
arguments  arc  not  borne  out  by  the 
facts.  Strawmen  are  set  up  to  be 
knocked  down. 

We  are  arguing  the  pending  amend- 
ment so  that  the  Senate  may  consider 
rationally  whether  the  installation  of 
an  ABM  system  is  in  the  security  in- 
terest of  the  United  States,  and  not  on 
an  emotion.  ,    ,  , 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  highest  regard  for  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky.  I  am  sure  he  is  aware  of  that 
fact.  However,  I  have  the  right  to  argue 
my  position  on  this  matter.  And  every 
statement  I  have  made  on  the  floor.  I 
believe. 

I  came  to  my  understanding  by  a  care- 
ful reading  of  the  record  in  this  case. 
I  was  quoting  from  the  statement  of  the 
former  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  these 
figures  came  from  him. 

His  statement  indicated  that  even  this 
system  could  save  20  million  American 

lives.  „    ^.        _ 

If  I  am  correct  in  my  recollection.  X 
think  that  on  reading  the  Record  Sun- 
day afternoon.  I  noted  that  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  had  this  matter  printed 
in  the  Record. 

Mr  COOPER.  I  had  the  entire  tabula- 
tion printed,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  again  be  placed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point.  It  illustrates  my  point. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tiie 
Record,  as  follows: 


NUMBERS  OF  FATALITIES  IN  AN  ALL-OUT  STRATEGIC  EXCHANGE.  MlD-1970's> 
|ln  millions) 


U.S.  program 


Soviet  response 


Soviets  strike  first 

against  military  and 

city  targets;  United 

States  retaliates  against 

cities 


United  States  stiikes  lust 

at  military  targets: 
Soviets  retaliate  against 

US  cities.  United 

Stales  retaliates  against 

Soviet  cities 


U.S. 
fatalities 


Soviets 
latalities 


US. 
latalities 


Soviet 
latalities 


No  ABM - - N""*-- 

s^"""«' -peiitds:::::::::::::::: 

p«""«* - {mR^Pe^vAids:;::::::: 

Plus  100  mobile  ICBM's... 

P'»'"'*B •■     KuRviPen-Aids:  •;::::: 

Plus  550  mobile  ICBM's..- 


120 

120 

120 

80 

lOO 

120 

90 

80 

12U 

120 

IIU 

SO 

40 

120 

10 

fO 

no 

120 

60 
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no 

120 

90 

SU 

?o 

120 

10 

PO 

70 

120 

40 

80 

100 

120 

90 

80 

.  At  latality  levels  approximTting  100.000,000  or  more.  di«e,ences  ot  10,000.000  to  20.000.000  In  the  calculated  results  a,e  less 
than  the  margin  of  error  in  the  estimates. 


Mr  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  right  to  draw  a  conclusion  from  it. 
And,  with  all  due  deference  to  the  Sen- 
ator! I  think  my  conclusion  is  much  more 
logical  than  his  conclusion. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
an  additional  3  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia, 
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Mr.  MANSFTELD.  Mr.  President,  who 

has  control  of  the  time ? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFlCklR.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  has  control  of 
tlie  time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator,  since  I 

have  control  of  the  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  Is  recognized  for 
an  additional  3  minutes. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sorry  that  I  have  taken  so  much  time. 
I  did  not  intend  to  do  so.  However,  there 
have  been  interruptions.  And,  with  all 
due  deference  to  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  I  cannot  see  how  we 
would  save  human  lives  by  not  installing 
the  system.  I  do  not  think  you  can  draw 
that  inference  from  the  testimony. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  talk  about 
economy  and  adopting  this  amendment 
in  the  name  of  economy  when  we  are 
spending  about  $80  billion  on  defense.  In- 
cluding that  catastrophic  $20  billion-odd 
we  are  spending  In  Vietnam,  which  I  did 
everythlnr  within  my  power  to  avoid. 
The  amount  this  system  would  cost  is 
relatively  small  in  comparison. 

Dr.  Poster,  for  whom  I  have  a  great 
regard— and  I  do  not  think  there  Is  any- 
thing illegal  or  unethical  in  this  argu- 
ment— -says  that  if  you  suspend  the  pro- 
curement and  construction  obligations 
for  a  2-year  period,  you  will  increase  the 
total  cost  by  $300  million.  In  other 
words,  this  amendment  will  cost  more 
money  than  it  will  save,  if  we  reach  that 
stage  in  research  where  we  should  begin 
to  construct,  to  sec  what  can  be  done. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  members  of 
my  committee  is  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri,  and  most  of  the  time 
he  is  right.  But  one  of  his  reasons  for  op- 
posing this  proposal  is  on  the  ground  of 
economy.  I  was  surprised  to  hear  him 
make  that  statement  a  few  moments  ago. 

Mr.  President,  the  test  of  a  weapons 
system  is  not  in  what  it  does  when  it  is 
used:  it  is  whether  it  is  effective  or  not 
to  avoid  its  use.  That  is  the  real  test  of 
the  effectiveness  of  a  weapons  system. 
And  if  you  have  one  that  is  so  effective 
you  do  not  have  to  use  it,  you  have  a  suc- 
cess. 

The  distinguished  Senator  was  the  first 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force.  At  that  time 
there  was  a  tremendous  controversy  in 
this  country  on  air  power:  and  the 
Senator  was  the  father  and  the  midwife 
and  the  nurse  of  a  program  to  build  a 
great  bomber — the  B-36.  And  we  spent 
hundreds  of  millions  on  the  B-36,  which 
was  never  used.  But  I  do  not  say  that  the 
Senator  was  the  cause  of  our  wasting 
that  money.  I  think  this  was  one  of  the 
best  expenditures  we  ever  made,  because 
it  assured  the  maintenance  of  peace  on 
this  earth  for  several  years.  We  had  the 
atomic  bomb,  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri assured  us  that  we  had  the  means 
to  deliver  it. 

Therefore,  in  my  opinion,  this  is  a  con- 
tribution to  peace,  not  to  war,  to  defeat 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  believe  I  control 
the  time  now.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri. 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
everyone  in  the  Senate  knows,  there  ia 
no  Member  for  whom  I  have  greater  re- 
spect and  affection  than  the  diatin- 
guished  senior  Senator  from  Georgia.  He 
has  been  my  leader  in  this  field  for  many 
years. 

I  oppose  this  program,  however,  not 
only  from  the  standpoint  of  economy, 
but  also  from  tho  standpoint  of  the  many 
premises  which  have  been  built  up  in 
an  effort  to  maintain  the  logic  of  this 
position.  I  do  not  believe  the  defenses  of 
the  Soviet  Union  are  comparable,  in  this 
ABM  field,  to  what  has  been  descril)ed 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  this  afternoon. 
I  do  believe  that  we  have  a  long  series  of 
failures  in  missiles  which  have  cost  the 
American  people  many  billions  of  dollars, 
and  that  that  total  cost  Is  somewhere 
between  $7  and  $10  billion.  Most  of  all 
that  has  been  developed  Is  today  admit- 
tedly obsolete. 

Regardless  of  any  expense.  If  I  hon- 
estly believed  that  the  proposed  anti- 
ballistic-missile  limited  system  against 
China — and.  by  some  remote  p>ossibility. 
also  against  the  Soviet  Union— would 
work.  I  would  be  for  it. 

It  is  a  fact  that  today  we  are  spending 
."^jme  $30  billion  in  South  Vietnam. 

We  have  over  2  million  military-con- 
nected people,  at  the  American  taxpay- 
ers" expense.  .«itationed  all  over  the  world: 
and  we  have  problems  at  home.  Some- 
where, someday,  sometime,  the  gigantic 
cost  of  this  Military  Establishment  has 
to  be  reduced.  If  it  is  not  reduced,  the 
value  of  the  dollar,  the  purchasing  power 
of  our  life  insurance,  our  pension  plans, 
our  social  security,  will  all  go  down  the 
drain. 

I  voted  for  a  missile  system  previously, 
and  am  glad  I  did,  because  I  felt  it  was 
right.  I  am  opposed  to  It  today,  and, 
therefore  shall  vote  against  it.  because 
I  now  believe  It  to  be  wrong. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
agree  with  what  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  has  said,  and  I  point 
out  that  consistency  is  not  always  a 
jewel. 

I  yield  as  much  time  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine  as  she  may 
desire. 

Mrs  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
great  reluctance  and  regret  that  I  find 
myself  in  disagreement  with  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  especially  the  distin- 
guished and  able  chairman,  for  whom  I 
have  such  great  admiration  and  respect. 

But  I  rise  in  support  of  this  amend- 
ment for  very  specific  and  simple  reasons. 

First.  I  do  not  think  it  makes  sense  to 
have  a  thin  antl-balllstic-misslle  system 
that  is  designed  to  cope  with  an  attack 
on  this  Nation  by  Communist  China — 
and  not  to  have  a  system  of  defense 
against  an  attack  by  Russia. 

I  do  not  see  Communist  China  having 
a  capability  of  missile  attack  on  this 
Nation  for  many  years. 

By  the  time  Communist  China  does 
have  such  a  capability,  I  am  confident 
that  the  proposed  thin  ABM  system 
would  have  become  obsolete. 

I  think  the  proposed  thin  ABM  sys- 
tem is  only  a  self-delusion,  creating  a 
false  sense  of  security  for  the  American 
people. 


Second.  I  sincerely  believe  that  the 
funds  could  be  better  used  for  research 
and  development,  and  aimed  for  more 
realistically  coping  with  the  rapid  pace 
of  technological  changes. 

I  do  not  want  to  waste  money  on  a 
defense  system  I  am  confident  will  be 
obsolete  even  before  it  is  completed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
we  would  be  very  naive.  Indeed,  If  we 
thought  that  by  failure  to  deploy  an  ABM 
system  In  tills  coimtrj*  we  would  discour- 
age an  arms  race  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia 
has  pointed  out  that  we  disarmed  our- 
selves after  World  War  II.  The  Soviet 
Union  not  only  did  not  disarm  itself,  but 
also  occupied  Eastern  Europe  and  armed 
those  coimtries.  posing  a  threat  to  the 
United  States  and  the  free  world. 

We  must  face  the  fact  that  the  Soviet 
Union  Is.  Indeed,  an  expansionist  power, 
and  as  such  they  Intend  to  build  up  a  big 
military  establishment,  regardless  of 
what  we  do. 

For  example,  we  have  now  leveled  off  in 
the  development  of  ICBM  hard  sites 
Since  1966,  they  have  gained  steadily  on 
us;  and  In  January  of  next  year  they  will 
surpass  us.  They  are  not  satisfied  with 
parity  in  arms.  They  are  seeking  absolute 
superiority ;  and  In  terms  of  ICBM  hard 
sites.  If  things  proceed  as  they  are  now. 
they  are  going  to  have  it  within  a  veiT 
short  period  of  time. 

We  have  moved  sideways;  we  have 
leveled  off  in  the  construction  of  naval 
vessels.  Has  the  Soviet  Union  leveled  off 
in  the  construction  of  naval  vessels?  The 
British  are  dismantling  their  navy  and 
moving  out  of  the  Mediterranean,  moving 
out  of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  area  of 
the  Suez  Canal,  and  the  Russians  are 
determined  to  build  a  sufBcient  navy  to 
move  in  and  fill  that  naval  vacuum. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  now:  There 
is  no  argument  about  parity  versus  su- 
periority In  the  Soviet  Union.  They  have 
optioned  for  superiority. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  we  have  dragged 
our  feet  too  long.  We  have  sacrificed 
valuable  leadtlme,  and  we  cannot  afford 
to  sacrifice  any  more  leadtlme.  The  fact 
that  we  have  dragged  our  feet,  the  fact 
that  we  have  been  slow  in  the  develop- 
ment and  deployment  of  an  anti-ballistic- 
missile  system,  has  made  our  decision 
today  infinitely  more  difficult.  It  Is  a 
difficult  decision  to  make.  That  does  not 
obviate  the  necessity  to  make  the  de- 
cision. 

If  we  are  to  err,  heaven  help  us  if  we 
fall  to  err  on  the  side  of  action  and 
safety  rather  than  on  the  side  of  inac- 
tion and  imminent  danger  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia  in  the  chair).  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  past  12  days,  there  has  been 
considerable  debate  on  the  Sentinel  anti- 
balllstlc-mlsslle  system,  and  the  argu- 
ments for  and  against  have  been  aired 


thoroughly.  Unfortunately,  during  most 
of  the  debate,  there  were  very  few  Sena- 
tors present,  and  unless  they  have  stud- 
ied the  Congressional  Record,  the  ab- 
sentees have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
study  the  question  in  depth. 

For  a  question  that  has  so  much  poten- 
tial and  Is  so  vitally  connected  to  the 
future  security  of  the  counti-y.  I  feel  that 
it  is  not  only  worthwhile,  but  essential  to 
see  that  every  Senator  is  aware  of  the 
issues  involved.  ^  ^  *w        *« 

First  I  earnestly  suggest  that  the  vote 
for  or  against  amendment  No.  854  not 
be   viewed   as   a   "guns   versus   butter 
choice.  The  deploynient  of  the  ABM  is 
considered  by  mllitai-y  authorities  and 
civilian  leaders  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment,  as  well  as  Its  supporters  in  the 
Senate,  as  an  Integral  part  of  our  strate- 
oic  power  position.  "Itiese  men  know  that 
an  assured  destruction  capability,  repre- 
sented by  our  offensive  strategic  forces 
must,  to  be  credible,  be  backed  by  a  rea- 
sonable degree  of  damage  limiting  capa- 
bUlty  to  provide  the  United  States  w-lth 
a  degree  of  flexibility  and  confidence  that 
the  combination  of  the  two  capabilities 
give  us  the  required  strength  for  deter- 
rence. ,    ,  ... 
The  greatest  problem  before  us  right 
now  stems  from  the  fact  that  dedicated, 
responsible  men  are  interpreting  the  In- 
formation available  differently,  or  that 
they  think  in  terms  of  different  objec- 
tives for  national  security. 

On  June  13,  I  suggested  that  any  Sen- 
ators who  were  not  sure  of  their  facts 
should  obtain  a  draft  copy  of  the  Pre- 
paredness   Investigating    Subcommittee 
report  on  'Balance  of  Strategic  Power.' 
This  sobering   report,   which  Is  highly 
classified,    warns    against    complacency 
when  futme  force  effectiveness  is  so  sen- 
sitive to  timely  decisions,  superior  tech- 
nology, and  adequate  intelligence.  The 
report  points  out  that  our  national  se- 
-curity    will    continue    to    rest    on    the 
strength  of  our  nuclear  arsenal  and  Its 
abUlty  to  not  only  deter,  but  also  to  bring 
any  nuclear  exchange  to  a  conclusion  un- 
der conditions  that  are  favorable  to  the 
United  States.  If  any  error  Is  made,  the 
report  states,  it  must  be  on  the  side  of 
strength.  ,    ^ 

All  of  us  here  recognize  that  our  na- 
tional wealth  and  resources  are  not  in- 
exhaustible, and  that  there  are  limits  to 
the  number  of  weapon  systems  that  can 
be  procured  and  deployed  without  strain- 
ing our  finances.  Thinking  men  know 
that  there  Is  a  delicate  balance  that  must 
be  maintained  between  those  systems 
that  are  essential  to  our  security  and 
survival,  and  the  Inescapable  facts  of 
life  represented  by  budget  limitations. 

We  are  facing  one  of  those  preUminary 
moments  of  budgetary  truth  right  now. 
The  Government  has  wisely  decided  to 
reduce  overall  spending  In  connection 
with  an  increased  tax  to  move  the  coun- 
try back  toward  a  policy  of  fiscal  respon- 
sibility. When  this  measure  was  before 
us  a  few  short  weeks  ago,  I  do  not  think 
that  anyone  who  voted  In  favor  of  it  be- 
lieved that  this  action  would  boomerang 
to  threaten  our  national  security.  Yet 
that  is  exactly  what  is  now  happening. 
In  a  wave  of  intuitive  sympathy  for  in- 
creased domestic  spending,  some  of  our 


colleagues  are  recommending  the  dele- 
tion from  the  fiscal  year  1969  appropria- 
tions, all  funds  allocated  to  the  Sentinel 
ABM  system. 

Let  us  examine  their  reasons  for  rec- 
ommending   this    drastic    amendment. 

They  say: 

First.  We  can  afford  to  wait. 

Second.  The  Sentinel  is  not  ready  for 
deployment.  , 

Third.  Important  dollar  savuigs  can  be 

realized.  . .  , 

Fourth.  The  Sentinel  would  hampei 
prospects  for  United  States-Soviet  arms 
control  agreement. 

Fifth.  Sentinel's  effectiveness  is  in 
t^rave  doubt;  delay  is  wisdom. 

Let  us  look  at  each  one  of  these  major 
points: 

•We  can  afford  to  wait. 
Our  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  our  Defense 
Secretary,  and  chief  scientific  advisers 
have  told  us  again  and  again  that  we 
have  delayed  the  deployment  of  the  ABM 
beyond  the  point  that  prudence  would 
dictate.  Additional  information  in  this 
regard  is  in  the  classified  report  of  the 
Preparedness  Investigating  Subcommit- 
tee, to  which  I  referred  eariier. 

•The  Sentinel  is  not  ready  for  deploy- 
ment." .it 

Defense  authorities  tell  us  that  it  is. 
Secretary  Clifford  stated  this  in  his  press 
conference  on  June  20.  The  Army  offi- 
cials charged  with  this  task  report  that 
they  have  let  contracts,  developed  tech- 
nical teams,  and  are  ready  to  start 
breaking  ground  on  construction  sites. 
They  point  out  that  this  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  order  to  start  debugging  the 
system,  and  to  work  out  operational 
kinks  Even  on  our  present  schedule,  it 
will  take  about  4  years  to  make  the  Sen- 
tinel completely  operational,  maybe 
longer. 

•important    dollar    savings    may    be 

realized." 

This  is  not  a  question  of  dollar  savings 
alone.  This  involves  the  security  of  the 
country   and  the   future   of   individual 
liberty.  We  are  approaching  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  times  in  the  history  of 
our  Nation.  How  can  we  afford  to  cut 
back  in  our  plan  to  provide  the  American 
people  with  a  viable  strategic  deterrent? 
The  Sentinel  has  to  be  viewed  m  this 
context.  If  Senators  are  concerned  only 
with  saving  dollars,  I  invite  their  atten- 
tion to  a   report  of  June   18,  recently 
released  by  the  American  Enterprise  In- 
stitute, with  identified  nondefense  items 
of  the  fiscal  year  1969  budget  that  are 
subject  to  cutting. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  summary  of  this  report  to  which 
I  have  referred  and  marked  "Exhibit  1, 
be    printed    at   the    conclusion   of    my 

remarks.  ,„•.,.     » 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.)  ,     .    ^^ 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 

next  major  point  is: 

•Sentinel  would  hamper  prospects  for 

a    United    States-Soviet    arms    control 

agreement."  ...  v.  *., 

This  is  a  subjective  opinion,  which  the 
opponents  of  Sentinel  cannot  prove.  "To 
accept  it,  one  must  subscribe  to  the 
theory  that  nuclear  superiority  is  provoc- 


at-ve,  and  that  parity  is  not.  Before  we 
can  ever  enter  into  any  kind  of  arms  con- 
trol which  I  sincerely  believe  will  never 
come  to  pass  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  so  long  as  the 
Commmiist  Party  controls  the  Soviet 
government,  our  own  deterrent  must  be 
credible  It  must  be  credible  to  us  and  to 
our  aUies.  and  It  must  be  credible  to  our 
adversaries.  The  Sentinel  is  one  of  our 
blue  chips  m  this  diplomatic  poker  game. 
"Sentinel's  effectiveness  Is  in  grave 
doubt;  delay  is  wisdom." 

Mr   President,  the  Army  reports  that 
both  the  Spartan  and  Sprint  missiles— 
the  payload  of  the  Sentinel  system— have 
already  fiown  successfully  in  tests.   As 
I  indicated  here  on  the  Senate  floor  on 
June  13,  we  all  know  that  no  nuclear 
system  can  be  tested  in  its  entirety,  be- 
cause   of    the    1963    Nuclear   Test   Ban 
Treaty    How  can  anyone  say  that  the 
Sentinel  is  ineffective?  The  operational 
tests  to  date  have  been  highly  success- 
ful   This  is  not  a  simple  case  of  "hit- 
ting a  bullet  with  a  bullet."  We  know 
from  information  available,  that  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  a   nuclear  buret  at  high 
altitudes  Is  greatly  magnified.  In  this  re- 
gard, I  must  say  to  the  opponents  of  the 
Sentinel  that  it  is  not  a  case  of  '  delay 
being  wisdom",  rather  it  is  a  case  oi 
"Delay  being  folly."  . 

Mr  President,  I  have  summarized  the 
principle  arguments  of  the  opponents  of 
the  Sentinel,  and  have  given  brief  re- 
buttals to  each  one.  Now  I  ask  the  Senate 
to  kill  amendment  854,  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  country. 

ExHiorr  1 
I  From  the  American  Enterprise  Institute. 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  18,  19681 
The  American  Enterprise  Institute  today 
identified  125  major  federal  non-delense  pro- 
grams  eligible  for  cuts  to  achieve  Congress 
proposed  $6  billion  reduction  In  the  Presi- 
dent's 1969  budget  ol  $186.1  billion 

A  total  of  5.102  billion  in  expenditures  Is 
available  for  cutting,  half  of  the  amount  m 
defense,  AEIs  new  analysU  said. 

Welfare  commerce  and  transporuition. 
health  services  and  research,  and  agriculture 
constitute  60  percent  of  the  nondefense 
items  which  are  controllable  according  to 
AEIs  analysis  of  the  House-Senate  Confer- 
ence  Report   of   June    10. 

The  conferees  exempted  from  reductions 
$84  billion  of  the  President's  $186.1  billion 
budget  covering  special  Vietnam  costs.  In- 
terest on  the  federal  debt,  veterans  benehts 
and  services,  and  payments  from  trust  funds 
established  by  the  Social  Security  Act. 

The  remaining  $102  billion  would  be  legal- 
ly subject  to  reducUons  under  the  Confer- 
ence Report. 

The  American  Enterprise  Institute,  a  non- 
profit nonpartisan  research  organtotion. 
identified  major  specific  programs  eligib  e  for 
c-ats   without  rating  them  in  any  priority^ 

Neither  the  President  nor  the  Congress  has 
been  willing  to  single  out  specilic  programs 
where  cuts  can  be  made.  ^  .     „,„ 

The  AEI  enumeration  was  confined  to  pro- 
erams  in  the  nondefense  area,  principally 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  Identifying  Viet- 
nam and  non-Vietnam  expenditures  within 
the  defense  budget.  ,,„wi» 

The  AEI  study  identified  r;s  controllable 
$35  5  billion  of  contemplated  expenditures 
in  the  President's  budget  authorized  prior  to 
1969  plus  $66.5  billion  in  proposed  expendi- 
tures from  1969  authority.  ^  _,„„„  .„ 
The  $35.5  billion  Is  the  more  difficult  to 
cut  the  analysis  indicated,  because  some  of 
these   funds   may   already   be   obligated.    In 
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thu  grouping   order,  and  contract,  might     only  leKislatton  but  also  a  request  for  the  so-caUed  ABM  or  ICBM  system  is 

h^^e  ^T.  cancelled,  or  payment,  delayed     ^oney  to  fortify  the  Island  of  Ouam.  gomg  to  come.  whether  or  no. 

I  was  one  of  those  who  opposed  fortify-  Not  a  single  speech  on  this  floor  is  ever 

ing  Ouam  along  with  others  on  my  side  going  to  deter  it,  because  speeches  never 

of  the  aisle  The  country  did  not  let  us  could  deter  the  progressive  development 
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have    —    _- 

in  order  to  reduce  the»e  expenditures  dur 

Ing   fiscal   year   1M9. 

The  House  Is  scheduled  to  vote  Thursday 
on  the  Conference  Report.  The  House  rev- 
enue bin  wns  pissed  In  Febr\iary.  but  Senate 
amendments  .idded  the  10  percent  tax  sur- 
charge and  stipulated  a  $«  billion  reduction 
m  expenditures  proposed  In  the  1969  budget. 
The  Conference  Report  did  not  specify  any 
areas  to  cut.  but  It  did  exempt  the  four 
major  activities  costing  $84  billion. 

The  AEI  analysis  defines  rtU  proposed  ex- 
penditures exempted  from  cutting  as  "un- 
controllable." Tlie  remaining  S102  billion 
are  called  •controllable." 

In  the  nondefense  areas.  »22.9  billion,  or 
5«.3  percent,  wris  authorized  prior  to  1969. 
and  Is  In  the  category  more  difficult  to  cut. 
Some  $34  8  billion,  or  47  9  percent.  Is  pro- 
posed to  be  authorized  for  1969.  These  are 
the  programs  that  would  be  easier  to  pare. 
Among  these  current-authority  programa, 
23  percent  are  in  welfare,  12  percent  In  agri- 
culture. 12  percent  in  health.  9  percent  In 
space.  9  percent  in  commerce  and  transpor- 
tation. 8  percent  in  general  goverrunent,  8 
percent  in  education.  7  percent  In  natural 
resouraea.  and  5  percent  In  International 
aAalrs  and  finance. 

Under  welfare  functions,  major  controllable 
current  authority  programa  Include  Economic 
Opportunity  $907  million:  Food  Stamp  $227 
million;  School  Lunch  $222  million;  Special 
Milk  $84  million;  Granu  to  States  for  Main- 
tenance Payments  $2  2  billion;  Social  Services 
Demonstrations  Training  and  Demonstration 
Projects  $463  million;  grants  for  rehabilita- 
tion service*  and  facilities  $308  million;  pay- 
menu  for  special  benefits  for  the  Aged  $226 
million:  Civil  Service  Retirement  and  Dis- 
ability fund  $2  bllUon.  and  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Account  $1  billion. 

Under  agriculture,  the  analysis  listed  as 
controllable  current-authority  programs, 
price  support  and  related  programs  $2.8  bil- 
lion: Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conserva- 
tion  expenses  $137  million:  removal  of  Sur- 
plus Agricultural  Commodities  $132  million: 
Consumer  Protective.  Marketing  and  Regula- 
tory Programs  $115  million:  Conservation  Op- 
erations and  Conservation  Reserve  $221  mil- 
lion: Co-operative  Extension  $92  million: 
Cropland  Adjustment  $86  million;  Sugar  Act 
$82  million,  and  REA  loans  $57  million. 

Under  health  activities,  current  authority 
p>rograms  Included  are  Grants  to  States  for 
Medical  Assistance  $16  billion;  payment  to 
Trust  Pimds  for  Health  Insurance  for  the 
Aged  $1.4  billion:  grants  for  Maternal  and 
Child  Health  and  Welfare  S190  mllUon: 
Indian  Health  Activities  $82  mUUon:  National 
Cancer  Institute  $76  million:  Mental  Health 
Research  and  Services  $75  million:  National 
Heart  Institute  $67  million. 

Also  included  in  the  current-authority  con- 
trollable list  were  $2.4  billion  for  Research 
and  Development  in  Space  Programs.  $236 
million  for  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment. $68  million  for  Operating  Differential 
sut>sldles  In  the  Maritime  Administration. 
$712  mUUon  In  the  Post  OfBce.  $911  milUon 
lor  Enementary  and  Secondary  Educational 
Activities.  $351  million  for  Higher  Educa- 
tional Activities,  and  $128  mllUon  for  expan- 
sion and  Improvement  of  Vocational  Edu- 
cation. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEIN.  Mr.  President,  long 
years  ago,  when  the  Honorable  Carl 
Vinson  was  chairman  of  the  Naval  Af- 
fairs Committee  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, he  presented  to  that  body  not 


forget  it  for  7  or  8  years.  We  discovered 
that  Guam  became  a  sensitive  area  in 
the  Pacific  defense  perimeter  of  this 
country. 

Whenever  there  is  any  doubt,  I  am 
going  to  play  strong.  I  am  going  along 
with  the  security  of  this  country. 

In  evcrj-  individual,  the  strongest  and 
most  compelling  motive  is  that  of  self- 
preservation.  We  see  it  day  after  day  in 
the  fundamental  effort  to  escape  drown- 
ing, or  disasters,  or  burning  in  a  con- 
flagration. Even  as  that  Is  the  strongest 
and  most  compelling  force  in  an  indi- 
vidual's life,  so  self-preservation  or  sur- 
vival must  necessarily  be  the  strongest 
force,  for  without  it.  what  else  matters? 
Why  argue  about  the  gross  national 
product,  why  argue  about  commerce  and 
trade,  if  we  are  looking  down  the  long 
and  dolorous  road  at  the  end  of  which 
there  is  also  the  end  of  our  free  insti- 
tutions and  freedom  as  we  know  it? 

I  am  under  no  illusions  that  when  we 
use  the  term  •survival."  there  will  be  a 
physical  destruction  of  the  country  as 
such.  But  its  people  can  be  destroyed 
and  their  freedoms  ruptured,  and  the 
whole  free  society  that  is  the  moving 
force  in  this  country  would  be  under 
limitations  and  Lnhlbitioiis. 

I  think  that  is  where  we  have  to  stop. 
That  simply  dlcUtes  that  the  first  and 
foremost  thing  before  those  who  speak 
for  the  people  of  this  coimtry  is  the  se- 
curity of  this  country. 

Survival  depends  upon  adequate  se- 
curity. 

As  everyone  knows,  the  history  of 
weaponry  has  been  the  invention  of  an 
offensive  device  and  then  the  develop- 
ment of  a  counterweapon. 
First  the  club  and  then  the  shield. 
Then  perhaps  the  sword,  and  still  the 
shield. 

Then  the  spear  and  still  the  shield,  and 
also  armor. 

Then  the  longbow  and  the  crossbow, 
and  there  is  still  armor. 

Then  the  invention  of  gimpowder.  and 
still  armor  for  a  time. 

Then  the  successive  development  of 
the  cartridge  as  against  the  old  muzzle 
loader. 

The  whole  history  of  mankind  might 
well  be  the  Invention  and  the  progress  of 
weapon  and  counterweapon. 

Thus,  we  are  at  that  stage  now,  after 
the  tank,  after  the  howiUer.  after  the 
hign  explosive  shell,  after  the  airplane, 
after  poison  gas,  after  the  missile,  we  are 
now  at  the  point  in  weaponry  develop- 
ment where,  whether  we  like  it  or  not, 
this  is  going  to  come  about.  The  potential 
enemies  of  this  country  are  certainly 
going  ahead  with  their  schemes. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  sit  complacently 
by  and  do  exactly  nothing  about  it  and 
say  that  we  would  rather  save  $237  mil- 
lion and  take  a  chance  on  the  future. 

That  is  the  whole  story,  as  I  see  it,  Mr. 
President. 

From  there  on.  it  is  a  matter  of  laying 
out  what  will  happen,  if  we  can. 
I  say  rather  categorically  today  that 


of  weaponry  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Thus,  we  are  right  up  against  the  gun 

As  has  been  indicated,  they  have  a  sys- 
tem in  Moscow.  How  good  or  how  bad  it 
is,  I  do  not  know.  No  one  has  tried  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  queasy  feelinc; 
whenever  I  think  of  those  days  when 
we  assembled  at  the  White  House  and 
had  them  put  up  these  maps  and  charts 
and  we  were  told  that  if  we  make  the 
first  strike,  we  can  kill  120  million  per- 
sons over  on  the  other  side:  or  if  thcv 
make  the  first  strike,  they  can  kill  120 
million  persons  over  here:  or,  if  we  re- 
sorted to  the  second  strike,  the  kill  would 
drop  to  80  million. 

What  a  queasy  feeling  it  was  to  come 
away  from  that  meeting  thinking  in 
terms  of  the  destruction  of  80  million. 
100  million,  or  120  million  human  beings 

Yet,  those  are  the  figures  that  they 
put  on  the  blackboard.  It  is  a  little  too 
horrible  to  contemplate.  But  the  fact  is 
that  this  ABM  system  is  here. 

Last  year,  I  had  my  first  briefing  at  the 
Pentagon  with  many  experts  sitting 
around.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  expert 
in  this  field— far  from  it.  But  I  think  my 
finite  senses  tell  me,  when  a  demonstra- 
tion is  made,  what  I  should  believe  and 
what  I  should  disbelieve. 

What  I  propose  to  believe  Is  that  we 
are  on  the  road  and  that  we  owe  it  to  the 
American  people  not  to  take  a  chance 
That  is  just  as  sure  as  anything  that 
appears  in  the  book. 

Now.  of  course,  it  has  been  said,  it  is 
a  thin  system  and  we  are  having  in  mind 
the  possibility  of  a  disastrous  force  com- 
ing from  China.  Well  and  good.  But  does 
it  stop  there?  No,  it  does  not.  They  have 
been  afraid  to  admit  that  it  takes  some 
doing  to  arm  with  this  counterweaponry 
against  a  multiple  set  of  missiles  or  many 
missiles.  No  one  has  made  that  conten- 
tion insofar  as  I  know.  John  Foster,  who 
is  our  leading  expert  on  the  subject,  has 
never  made  that  contention,  either.  But 
the  fundamental  research  has  been  done. 
They  have  been  at  it  now  for  12  years. 
There  have  been  7  intensive  years  of  re- 
search and  development.  We  have  S3 
billion  plowed  into  this  project  now. 

Are  we  going  to  close  it  up  right  then 
and  there  and  gather  all  the  scientists 
and  say  to  them,  "No  more  work  now." 
They  have  been  afraid  to  say  it  would 
disrupt  the  work  that  is  now  going  on 
With  that  amount  of  money  invested,  for 
the  sake  of  $237  million,  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  jeopardize  that  $3  billion  which 
has  already  been  invested  in  this  matter. 
As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  I  Mr.  Thurmond]  said, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  given  his 
approval  to  this  system;  likewise  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff;  likewise  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the 
Air  Force:  and,  of  course,  the  science  ex- 
perts who  have  been  dealing  with  it  have 
thoioughly  approved  of  It  and  would  like 
to  see  it  completed. 

So  under  those  circumstances,  having 
in  mind  the  security  and  the  survival  of 
the  coimtry,  I  do  not  propose  to  go  down 


the  pathway   of  jeopardy  and  danger 
rather  than  the  pathway  of  security  that 

^■^S  a\Sfi  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell!  said 
of  fever  and  instabUity.  Considering  the 
haJes  and  the  Passions  that  are  loo^em 
the  world  today  a  good  deal  of  ^arp 
criticism  would  certainly  be  invited  if 
at  this  juncture  in  the  program  we  failed 
To  go  through  with  it  and  to  make  certain 
that  in  the  days  ahead  we  will  finally 
even  up  the  score  with  those  who  have 
provided  greater  defenses  in  this  field 
San  have  we.  Therefore,  I  sincerely  and 
eaSestly  hope  that  the  Cooper  amend- 
ment wUl  be  voted  down. 

I  address  myself  to  one  other  thmg  I 
do   not   see   the   distinguished   Senator 
from  Missouri  IMr.  Symington]  in  the 
Chamber  at  the  moment.  I  am  not  un- 
SSul  that  in  the  biU  to  provide  for  a 
Sircharge  tax  and  a  reduction  in  ex- 
penditures. Congress  is  under  a  mandate 
to  find  $6  bUlion.  I  am  prepared  to  find  it 
somewhere.  I  think  we  could  have  done 
be^tirby  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
IMr  PROXMXREl  the  other  day  when  he 
iffered  his  amendment  to  cut  a  bWion 
dollars  out  of  the  space  program  I  w^ould 
rather  do  that  than  cut  $237  inUlion  from 
[Ss  program.  But  we  wUl  find  the  places 
to  cut  without  having  to  jeopardize  the 
future  security  of  the  countrj'. 

When  it  comes  to  arguing  the  economy 
aspects  of  the  matter,  there  is  "Ot  a  Sen- 
atoTwho  is  not  interested  in  economy 
It  is  only  a  case  of  being  selective,  so  that 
at  one  and  the  same  time  we  can  have 
economy  and  also  security. 

Nor  am  I  unmindful  of  the  argument 
that  there  is  great  waste  and  extrava- 
gance in  the  business  of  weaponry  and 
me  conduct  of  war.  Mr.  President,  so 
long  as  there  is  war.  let  us  make  up  our 
Sinds  that  it  is  going  to  be  wasteful, 
that  it  is  going  to  be  extravagant. 

I  toured  the  world  at  the  tune  of  World 
War  n  The  things  I  saw  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  command  were  enough  to  make  me 
weep.  I  saw  beer  piled  up  in  ca^es  for  a 
distance  of  a  mile,  twenty  feet  ^ugh  and 
a  block  wide.  Who  in  the  world  was  ever 
eolng  to  drink  it?  There  ^'ere  "o^^^f* 
many  drinkers  in  all  the  Middle  East^ 
even  though  the  temperatures  went  up 
to  110  degrees  during  the  day.  But  there 
It  was.  And  when  that  show  finally  fiz- 
zled out,  what  happened  to  aU  that  beer .' 
It  was  there,  and  it  became  waste,  so 
far  as  I  know.  Whether  the  Mohamme- 
dans and  the  Arabs  drink  beer,  I  do  not 
know.  But  there  it  was  along  the  Persian 
Gulf  like  so  many  other  things  that  we 
left  behind.  And  the  Persians  were  not 
foolish  enough  to  pay  us  for  it.  They  said 
•Just  leave  it  there,  and  if  it  can  be 
salvaged,  we  will  use  it." 

War  is  a  destructive  instrument,  ana 
when  nations  resort  to  war  to  arbitrate 
their  differences,  you  can  just  assure 
Yourself  from  the  outset  there  will  be 
waste  and  extravagance.  But  the  one 
waste  I  do  not  want  to  see  is  the  waste 
of  human  life,  if  it  can  be  avoided,  at 
all  costs. 

And  so  today,  while  no  one  can  guar- 
antee this  system  is  going  to  save  many 
lives,  yet  that  is  the  hope  of  the  best 
technical  brains  of  the  country;  and  I 


am  laying  my  vote  at  their  feet  and  tak 
Ing  a  chance  on  perfecting  a  system  so 
we  will  be  ready  for  any  enemy  or  any 
potential  enemy,  or  even  a  country  that 
L  not  an  enemy  but  would  like  to  use 
us  as  a  target  if  they  could,  and  destroy 

our  Institutions.  .^     .    t  „-«.,irt 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  would 

like  to  liave  1  minute.  -^     f     t 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
have  the  floor.  I  yield  1  minut«  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  received 
in  this  morning  s  mail  a  sUtement  by  five 
eminent  nuclear  physicists  entitled. 
•Statement  on  the  Sentinel  Anti-balUs- 
tic-Missile  Defense  System."  These  men 
are  among  the  ablest  scientists  in  the 
country  today.  Therefore,  I  deny  the 
statement  jusi  made  by  my  friend  from 
Illinois  that  the  best  brains  in  this  coun- 
tr>'  support  the  proposed  anti-balUstic- 
missile  system.  The  fact  is  they  just  do 

"°l'ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  this  statement,  signed  by  these  able 
scientists.  Hans  A.  Bethe,  Bernard  T. 
Feld  David  R.  Inglis,  Ralph  E.  Lapp. 
Harold  C.  Urey.  together  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  positions  which  these  di^ 
tinguished  gentlemen  hold,  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sUte- 
ment and  attachment  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

ST.^TEMENT  ON  THE   SENTINEL  ANT1-B.\U.1STIC- 
MISSILE     DEFENSE     SYSTEM 

We  beUeve  that  the  Sentinel  (ABM)  sys- 
tem cannot  keep  pace  with  the  challengeol 
technological  innovation  open  to  strategic 
^tems  of  offense.  We  beUeve  that  it  is  a  tm^ 
toke  to  begin  deploying  a  defense  system 
such  as  Sentinel  which  is  technically  inade- 

^"tSicc  before,  under  both  a  Republican  and 
a  Democratic  Administration,  great  pressures 
were  exerted  to  construct  a  balllsac  missile 
defense  shield.  The  radars,  computers  and 
missiles  for  these  ABM  systems  are  now 
^owTto  be  completely  inadequate  W  ward 
off  a^tmegic  attack.  If  Sentinel  Is  deploy^ 
in  its  present  configuration  we  firmly  pre 
d^ct  that  billions  of  dollars  will  be  wasted 
on  obsolescent  equipment. 

We  recommend,  however,  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  rigorously  pursue  research 
Tnd  development  in  ABM  defense.  The  possi- 
bility exists  that  breaktiiroughs  may  lead 
^  more  effective  defense  systems.  We  inust 
also  make  certain  that  our  strategic  strike 
f^e^s  capable  of  countering  any  future 
imorovementfi  in  missile  defense. 

It  appears  to  us  Inevitable  that  if  our  na- 
tioi!;  commits  $5.5  billion  to  a  -thin'  missUe 
defense,  then  force  of  circumstance  will  com- 
ne    enlkrging   this  and  $50  billion  may  be 
^plntTfhe^rocess.  Even  a  "thick'  nubile 
defense  as  presently  conceived  can  be  over- 
whelmed by  the  f.repower  ^^/^^^^^''^S  "'^^f^  | 
strike  forces  when  equipped  with  multiple 
warheads  nnd  sophisticated  penetration  aids^ 
For  example.   Minuteman  III  can  be  fi"ed 
with  3   to  6   individual  warheads  or  MIRVs 
(multiple,  independently  targetable  reentry 
vehS..      Poseidon,      a      U.S.      submarine 
aunched   ballistic   missile,   can   carry   more 
than  6  MIRVS.  The  total  throw  ^^ight  of  our 
1000  Minutemen  ICBMs  and  our  656  SLBMs 
1°11  accommodate  7,000  or  even  9.000  thermo- 
nuclear  warheads. 

The  MIRV  development  has  Prf°^^<^^y 
tipped  the  military  scales  In  favor  of  the  of- 
fense We  foresee  no  comparable  technolog  - 
ca°  innovation  capable  of  shifting  this  bal- 
ance m  favor  of  the  defense.  To  be  effectr^e 
a  defense  shield  must  give  promise  of  being 


virtually  leakproof.  In  a  massive  nuclear  at- 
tack even  a  niodest  number  of  themonuclear 
explosives  detonating  on  metropolitan  targets 
would  be  of  serious  consequence  to  our  clvll- 

^'^he^danger'exlsts  that  deployment  of  a 
•thin"  Sentinel  defense  may  act  to  accelerate 
the  nuclear  arms  race.  Soviet  leaders  may 
view  It  as  the  first  step  In  building  a  thick 
system  aimed  at  the  Soviet  Union.  Their  re- 
action may  well  be  to  ""^^orlze  Increases  in 
their  own  strategic  strike  forces  to  ofset  any 
nolcntial  U.S.  advantage  in  the  nuclear  bal- 
ance of  power,  we  see  serious  disadvantage  to 
the  united  States  In  such  nuclear  escalation. 
Accordingly  we  urge:  ,„,,,.„    „„ 

(1)  At  least  a  one  year  moratorium  on 
Sentinel  site  construction  and  deployment  ol 

hardware.  ,  AimT 

(21  A  vigorous  continuing  program  of  ABM 
research  and  development. 

(3)  Establishment  of  a  Presidential  Corn- 
miss  on  to  review  the  status  of  Sentinel  tech- 
Sy.  to  examine  the  full  Implications  of 
sentinel  deployment  and  t«  "lake  recommen- 
dations on  future  deployment  of  ABM  s>s 

^''°'^-  HANS  A.  Bm-HE. 

Behnard  T.  Feld. 
DAvm  R.  iNCLis. 
Ralph  E.  Lapp. 
Harold  C.  Urey. 


Attachment  A 

rrof  Hans.  A.  Bethe,  Laboratory  of  Nuclear 
studies.  Cornell  University,  Ithaca.  N.Y^ 

Prof  Bernard  T.  Feld.  Physics  Department. 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  Cam- 

'"^Dr^^bav^R.  Inglis.  Physics  Division.  Ar- 
gonne  National  Laboratory.  Argonne.  111. 

Dr.  Ralph  E.  Lapp,  Quadrl-Sclence.  Inc. 
1028  Connecticut  Ave..  Washington.  DC- 

Prof  Harold  C.  Urey.  Revelle  College.  Uni- 
versity of  California  (San  Diego),  La  Jolia. 
Calif. 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  their  con- 
clusions are  clear,  and  I  should  like  to 
read  them : 

Accordingly  we  urge:  „  «„„ 

(1)  At  least  a  1-year  moratorium  on  Sen- 
tinel  site   construction   and   deployment   of 

hardware.  ,  .n«. 

(2)  A  vigorous  continuing  program  of  ABM 
research  and  development. 

(3)  Establishment  of  a  Presidential  Com- 
mlss  on  to  review  the  status  of  Sentinel  tech- 
nology, to  examine  the  full  implications  of 
sentinel  deployment  and  to  '"a^*  f^°™- 
mendations  on  future  deployment  of  ABM 
systems. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myseif  1  minute.  I  would  like  to  ask 
whether  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
mentioned  55  scientists. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Five.  . 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  How  many  scientists 
are  there  in  this  country? 

Mr  CLARK.  There  are  many  hun- 
dreds. These  are  among  the  most  eminent 

^'m/'^DIRKSEN.  We  have  eminent 
scientists  from  all  over  the  country.  Has 
the  Senator  heard  from  them? 

Mr  CLARK.  Yes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  mentioned 

°"Mr^'S^esident.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Washington    [Mr.  Jack- 

^°Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
thought  I  had  the  floor.  ^  ,  „,uv, 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw that  request. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  speak  at  this  time.  I  would 
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like  to  yield  to  the  dlstlngxilshed  acting 
chairman  of  the  committee  handling  the 
bin.  but  I  have  been  waiting  patiently, 
and  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  remarks 
on  the  pending  business. 

It  has  been  brought  out  by  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  that  war  Is 
wasteful.  It  certainly  Is,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Is  and  has  been  wasteful 
down  through  the  years.  In  wartime  and 
In  peacetime. 

Today  we  have  535.000  men  in  South 
Vietnam,  not  Including  the  40.000  in 
ThaUand,  the  40.000  with  the  Seventh 
Fleet,  another  40.000  in  the  PhUlppines, 
40.000  in  Japan.  50.000  in  Korea.  20.000 
to  25,000  in  Guam.  We  are  engaged  in  a 
war  which  we  cannot  win  militarily  un- 
less we  want  to  double  the  535.000  we 
have  fighting  there  now.  and  redouble 
that  number:  unless  we  want  to  spend, 
not  $30  billion  annually,  but  $60  billion, 
and  perhaps  $120  billion. 

Waste — there  is  plenty  of  it.  And  just 
this  past  week,  this  Chamber  gave  its 
final  approval  to  what  it  had  initiated — 
a  $6  binion  cut  In  Federal  expenditures. 
What  do  we  expect?  Do  we  expect  the 
President  to  take  the  responsibility?  Do 
we  want  to  shuck  off  on  him  the  respon- 
sibility which  is  ours  to  make  the  cuts  in 
the  budget? 

What  are  we  afraid  of?  What  Is  wrong 
with  cutting  approximately  $2  billion 
from  the  enormous  sum  for  research  and 
development  sought  by  the  Department 
of  Defense — not  in  this  bill,  but  in  a 
measure  that  will  be  before  us?  What  is 
wrong  with  cutting  out  the  fast-deploy- 
ment logistic  ships — not  in  this  bill,  but 
when  that  bill  is  before  us?  Last  year 
every  Member  of  this  body  voted  against 
those  ships,  because  they  were  wanted 
eventually  for  what?  To  be  stationed  in 
all  the  oceans  and  seas  of  the  world,  with 
Marines,  helicopters,  and  logistics  mate- 
rials aboard.  For  what  purpose?  To  be 
ready  for  trouble  instantly,  in  any  part 
of  the  world.  Why?  Because  too  many 
people  in  this  Government  think  we  are 
the  world's  policeman — we  are  not. 

Then  we  ought  to  cut  such  things  as 
the  space  program,  far  more  than  has 
been  done  up  to  this  time.  And  foreign 
aid,  more  than  the  $600  million  which 
the  House  has  cut.  Troops  in  Europe? 
It  cost  this  Nation  $2.7  billion  to  main- 
tain approximately  600.000  troops  and 
dependents  in  Europe.  So  Senators  want 
to  cut  expenditures?  Let  us  call  back  4 
of  the  6  divisions.  We  can  do  it  if  we 
want.  It  is  our  responsibility  to  face  up 
to  these  matters  all  the  time.  But  we 
avoid  them.  We  dodge  them.  We  toss 
everything  in  the  lap  of  the  President. 

Usually  the  Department  of  Defense 
just  has  to  ask  for  what  it  wants,  and 
Congress  will  give  it  to  them.  This  year, 
for  the  first  time,  we  have  questioned  the 
Department  of  Defense  on  various  sub- 
jects which  were  brought  to  our  atten- 
tion, and  that  time  was  long  overdue. 

Of  course  there  is  waste  in  that  de- 
partment. There  has  been.  I  suppose 
there  always  will  be,  not  only  in  war. 
but  in  time  of  peace,  as  well.  I  think  it 
is  up  to  this  institution  to  fullUl  its  re- 
sponsibilities, to  check,  to  recheck,  and 
not  to  be  taken  in  by  what  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  or  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, or  all  of  them  down  there,  say  they 


must  have,  because  we  never  can  satisfy 
them. 

Now,  getting  back  to  the  pending  busi- 
ness: 

The  announcement  that  the  executive 
branch  had  decided  to  deploy  an  antl- 
balllstic-missile  system  was  made  by  Sec- 
retary McNamara  on  Monday,  Septem- 
ber 18,  1967.  At  that  time  he  warned: 

There  la  a  kind  of  mad-  momentum  intrin- 
sic to  the  development  of  all  new  nuclear 
weaponry  If  the  weapon  system  worka — and 
works  well — there  Is  a  strong  pressure  from 
many  directions  to  procure  and  deploy  the 
weapon  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  prudent 
level  required. 

The  danger  In  deploying  this  reUUvely 
light  and  reliable  Chlneae-orlented  ABM  sys- 
tem is  going  to  be  that  pressures  will  de- 
velop to  expand  It  Into  a  heavy  Sovlet-orl- 
ented  ABM  system. 

His  answer  to  that  was  clear  and  di- 
rect. He  said : 

We  must  resist  that  temptation  firmly  not 
because  we  can  for  a  moment  relax  our  vlgl- 
lence  against  a  possible  Soviet  first  strike — 
but  precisely  because  our  greatest  deterrent 
against  such  a  strike  Is  not  a  masalve,  costly. 
but  highly  penetrable  ABM  shield,  but  rather 
a  fully  credible  offensive  .  .  .  capability. 

The  arguments  raised  against  the 
pending  Cooper-Hart  amendment  mani- 
fest clearly,  I  beheve,  the  "developing 
pressure"  leading  to  the  "mad  momen- 
tum" of  which  SecreUry  McNamara 
spoke  The  system  is  no  longer  Chinese- 
oriented.  The  system  now  has  definite 
capabilities  against  a  Soviet-oriented  at- 
tack. How  was  this  system  sold  to  Con- 
gress in  the  first  place?  Senators  know 
the  answer,  and  they  know  what  has  de- 
veloped since.  The  system  is  thus  no 
longer  a  thin.  $5  billion  system.  It  is  the 
beg  liming  of  a  $50  billion  system — a  $50 
billion  system  that  even  today  the  De- 
fense Department  admits  will  not  work. 
This  is  a  S50  billion  system  that  will  be 
obsolete  before  it  is  even  completed. 

I.  for  one.  have  been  somewhat  dis- 
turbed to  witness  this  "mad  momentum" 
as  it  has  begun  building.  The  pending 
Cooper-Hart  amendment,  for  example, 
simply  puts  off  for  the  coming  fiscal  year 
the  amount  of  money  requested  for  real 
estate  purchases  and  some  construction 
costs  toward  the  finished  Sentinel  ABM 
system.  Pour  of  the  five  major  compo- 
nents for  this  ABM  system  have  yet  to 
be  fully  developed  let  alone  tested.  If 
research  and  further  developrment  and 
evaluation  progresses  at  the  most  opti- 
miun  schedule,  this  system  will  not  even 
be  operable  until  1»73.  So  with  this 
amendment  all  that  Senator  Cooper  and 
Senator  Hart  are  saying  is:  "Let's  hold 
off  buying  the  real  estate:  let's  hold  off 
starting  the  construction  of  the  finished 
system:  let's  wait  at  least  until  we  are  a 
little  further  along  in  our  research  and 
development." 

Congress  passed  last  week,  by  an  over- 
whelming vote,  the  Senate-originated  tax 
bill  which  specified  a  $6  billion  expendi- 
ture cut  this  coming  fiscal  year.  It  is  very 
easy  to  demand  a  reduction  in  Govern- 
ment spending.  It  is  another  matter  to 
carry  through  and  make  the  reduction. 
This  will  be  the  Senate's  first  opportu- 
nity since  it  finally  approved  that  blU 
last  PYiday  to  demonstrate  that  it  means 
what  it  says. 


I  am  aware  that  In  some  private  con- 
versations It  Is  being  said  that  the  ad- 
ministration will  not  spend  this  money 
this  coming  year  anyway.  But  I  fail  to 
see  how  this  argument  has  any  validity 
against  the  pending  amendment.  It  was 
the  Senate  that  first  urged  an  expendi- 
ture reduction  as  the  price  for  a  tax  bill. 
I  think  it  Is  also  the  Senate's  responsi- 
bility to  specify  the  areas  of  reduction 
rather  than  abdicate  this  duty  to  the 
executive  branch.  What  better  way  to 
make  our  first  specification  than  to  defer 
the  acquisition  of  real  estate  that  will 
not  be  needed  in  the  coming  year?  What 
better  area  to  apply  the  scalpel  than  to 
the  real  estate  and  construction  end  of 
a  system  that  is  still  80  percent  short  of 
being  developed,  let  alone  tested  and 
evaluated?  What  better  place  to  make  a 
reduction  than  In  the  land  and  initial 
building  material  costs  for  a  system  that 
would  be  obsolete  against  the  Soviets  on 
its  first  day  of  operation? 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  intrinsic 
change  of  this  Sentinel  system,  as  reflect- 
ed in  the  arguments  against  the  pendins 
amendment.  The  emphasis  has  shifted 
from   a   Chinese-oriented   system   to   a 
Soviet-oriented  system  almost  overnight. 
What  a  coincidence.  This  change  in  em- 
phasis occurs  with  the  announcement 
that  the  Chinese  are  not  building  their 
ICBM  with  the  speed  we  had  originally 
estimated.  For  our  initial  timetable  to 
deploy  an  ABM  was  predicated  upon  In- 
telligence  estimates   of   Chinese   ICBM 
development.  From  the  most  recent  esti- 
mates, that  development  is  at  least  12  to 
18  months  behind  that  which  triggered 
the  request  for  i-eal  estate  and  construc- 
tion money  in  this  bill.  The  Cooper-Hart 
amendment  simply  takes  into  account 
the  revised  estimate.  It  simply  requests 
that  we  apply  this  new  Intelligence  in- 
formation and  delay  by  12  months  the 
acquisition  of  this  real  estate.  I  think 
the  amendment  is  so  eminently  reason- 
able that  this  request  for  real  estate  and 
final  construction  money  cannot  be  jus- 
tified this  year  if  the  Sentinel  system  is 
fundamentally  Chinese  oriented.  Much 
more  is  now  stressed  about  its  capabili- 
ties against  a  Soviet  threat.  This  change 
in  emphasis  has  occurred  since  the  bill 
was  reported  from  committee  on  June 
13.  1968.  On  page  14.  the  committee  re- 
port on  the  desks  of  Senators  still  char- 
acterizes this  system  as  Chinese  oriented. 
That  this  system  is  now  considered  as 
having  definite  capaJoilities  against  a  So- 
viet missile  attack  is  to  me  incredible. 
As  recently  as  last  February  the  Direc- 
tor of  Research  and  Development  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  testified  before 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  that  he 
did  not  know  how  to  build  a  system  that 
could  protect  us  against  a  Russian  at- 
tack. He  also  testified  that  the  decision, 
whether    Chinese    or    Soviet    oriented, 
could  be  postponed  1  year. 

Let  me  quote  at  this  point  the  testi- 
mony of  Dr.  Foster,  Director  of  Research 
and  Development  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  on  February  7,  1968,  before  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  with  respect 
to  the  ABM.  He  has  been  mentioned 
many  times  this  afternoon  as  being  a 
man  of  great  reputation  and  integrity. 
He  testified: 
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Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  make  Just  a  small 
point  that  I  would  like  to  add  to  the  record. 
If  you  don't  mind,  with  regard  to  the  bal- 
listic missile  defense?  A«  you  have  Indicated. 
I  have  felt  strongly  about  It  for  a  good  many 
years.  I  believe  that  the  action  the  United 
States  Is  now  taking  1b  all  the  action  the 
United  States  can  take,  whether  In  an  at- 
tempt to  stop  an  all-out  Soviet  attack,  or 
whether  In  an  attempt  to  provide  damage 
denial  against  a  Chinese  ICBM.  The  decision 
on  what  to  do,  whether  it  is  against  China 
or  against  the  Soviet  Union,  need  not  be 
taken  tor  another  year.  (Pg.  448,  Armed 
Services  Hearings.) 

In  supporting  this  amendment  I  share 
the  views  of  its  proponents  and  favor 
continued  research  and  development  in 
the  field  of  antiballistlc  missiles.  I  hope 
we  refuse  to  waste  money  on  a  system 
that  presently  will  not  work. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  would  want  a 
system  that  will  really  save  lives  if  ever 
called  upon,  not  one  that  simply  invites 
an  increased  offensive  capacity  against 
us  without  being  able  even  to  handle  the 
increase.  The  proponents  of  this  amend- 
ment want  a  system  that  is  not  obsolete 
prior  to  its  actual  deployment.  We  do 
not  believe  that  we  must  start  to  con- 
struct a  system  simply  because  we  have 
spent  $3  billion  to  date  for  research  and 
development  of  an  ABM  system;  we  do 
not  believe  that  we  must  somehow  jus- 
tify such  a  large  expenditure  for  research 
by  an  even  larger  expenditure  to  deploy 
that  system  not  adequately  developed. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  if  we  deploy  this 
ABM,  the  Soviet  Union  will  respond  by 
increasing  her  offensive  capability.  And 
why  not?  We  increased  ours  in  response 
to  her.  She,  of  course,  will  assume  that 
our  system  will  work  and  work  with  100- 
percent  effectiveness.  She  will  increase 
her  offensive  thrust  not  only  to  saturate 
the  ABM,  which  all  agree  can  be  done, 
but  also  to  saturate  it  with  an  effective- 
ness of  100  percent.  This  system  as  now 
planned  does  not  approach  such  effec- 
tiveness. So  with  its  construction,  with- 
out waiting  for  further  improvements, 
we  simply  are  inviting  the  destruction  of 
even  more  Americans  in  the  event  of  a 
first  strike.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  de- 
sire to  buUd  a  system  that  works,  the 
Department  of  Defense  should  be  given 
the  needed  research  and  development 
support  to  continue  an  aggressive  re- 
search policy  rather  than  cementing  Its 
commitment  to  the  construction  of  this 
system  which  is  obsolete.  And  that  is 
what  we  are  doing  today  in  this  bill. 
That  Is  what  this  adoption  of  this 
amendment  will  prevent. 

In  closing  I  would  add  that  I  believe 
the  deployment  of  any  ABM  system,  by  its 
very  nature,  acts  to  accelerate  the  arms 
race.  During  this  debate  I  have  heard  it 
said  that  the  Russians  have  tinkered 
with  an  ABM  defense  and  therefore  we 
must  also  build  one.  But  that  is  totally 
without  merit.  This  Nation  has  already 
responded  to  intelligence  reports  that  say 
the  Russians  may  be  building  an  ABM 
with  a  vastly  increased  offensive  war- 
head capability;  the  so-called  MIRV  sys- 
tem. To  urge  that  a  proper  response  to  a 
Soviet  ABM  system  is  an  American  ABM 
system  is  a  self-defeating  proposition.  It 
invites  only  further  increased  offensive 
capability  on  the  part  of  the  Soviets.  It 
invites  us  to  get  caught  up  in  the  "mad 


momentum"  of  which  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara spoke.  I  fail  to  appreciate  why 
we  desire  to  stimulate  this  greater  strik- 
ing force  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  amendment  simply  defers  for  one 
year  the  request  for  funds  to  buy  real 
estate  and  to  start  final  construction  of 
a  system  still  80  percent  to  be  developed 
and  one  that  cannot  be  operational  for  at 
least  4  years.  This  vote  will  be  but  the  first 
straw  In  the  wind  in  determining  whether 
the  Senate  desires  immunity  for  military 
projects  leaving  the  great  Impact  of  the 
$6  billion  cut  to  programs  of  human 
resources.  It  will  be  the  first  indication 
of  whether  the  "mad  momentum"  has 
truly  set  in. 

It  will  be  the  first  chance  the  Senate 
will  have  to  exercise  its  Constitutional 
responsibility  in  determining  the  priori- 
ties in  the  funding  of  Federal  programs. 

I  strongly  urge  Senators  to  consider 
the  value  of  the  advice  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith]  and 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Syming- 
ton], two  of  the  best  versed  members  of 
this  body  in  the  field  of  national  security, 
and  to  vote  with  them:  and  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky  I  Mr. 
Cooper]  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Hart]  for  the  pend- 
ing amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  I  Mr.  Jackson]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
would  like  to  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
include  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
letter  I  received — and  which  was  referred 
to,  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell]— from  Dr.  John  S.  Foster,  Jr., 
Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Engi- 
neering, pointing  out  that  the  adoption 
of  the  Cooper-Hart  amendment  will  cost 
oiu-  Government  an  additional  $300  nul- 
lion  dollars,  as  a  minimum,  to  regain  our 
position  and  to  start  moving  the  program 
again. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

Director  or  Defense, 
Research  and  Engineering, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  22,  1968. 
Hon.  Henry  M.  Jackson. 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Jackson:  You  have  asked 
what.  If  any,  would  be  the  increased  cost  of 
the  Sentinel  deployment  brought  about  by 
a  one-year  suspension  in  procurement  and 
construction  obligations,  and  the  resultant 
two-year  extension  in  program  deployment 
which  would  be  brought  about.  We  estimate 
that  the  Increase  concerned  would  be  at  least 
$300  million. 

The  $300  million  is  only  the  amount  that 
would  be  necessary  to  hold  a  minimum  plan- 
ning, design  and  manufacturing  capability 
over  the  year's  suspension,  together  with  that 
involved  In  regaining  after  the  suspension 
the  construction/production  position  we  have 
now  achieved.  It  does  not  consider,  of  course, 
any  cost  of  living  Increase  that  might  occur 
In  the  period. 

Sincerely, 

John  S.  Foster,  Jr. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  for  a 
long  time  in  this  community  it  has  been 
said  that  a  real  need  exists  for  a  great 


debate  on  the  questions  of  national  se- 
curity, foreign  policy,  and  defense.  I  do 
not  think  that  many  of  us  had  any  idea 
that  it  would  come  up  in  connection 
with  a  military  construction  bill. 

We  have  been  debating  this  subject  at 
great  length  for  3  days.  And  I  want  in 
concluding  my  remarks  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  able  Senator  from  Kentucky  for  the 
gentlemanly  way  in  which  he  has  par- 
ticipated in  this  dialog  and  debate.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  has  properly 
raised  questions  that  should  be  raised 
and  should  be  answered  in  this  body.  And 

1  think  that  we  have  had  an  excellent  de- 
bate covering  our  weapons  requirements 
and  the  intentions  of  our  adversaries.  I 
hope,  as  a  result  of  the  vote  here  today, 
that  we  can  let  the  world  know  that  we 
are  determined  to  maintain  a  strong 
posture. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  touch  on  only 

2  or  3  items.  Much  has  been  said  about 
the  $6  billion  budget  cut.  Let  no  one  be 
fooled.  There  will  be  a  heavy  cut  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  budget.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  said  just  this  past  week 
that  it  will  be  a  minimum  of  $2  billion 
and  a  maximum  of  $3  billion  out  of  his 
Department. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  liberal  voting 
record  in  the  Senate.  My  personal  record 
of  sponsorship  and  support  of  liberal  and 
humanitarian  causes — in  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate — rates  second  to  no  other 
Senator.  This  is  not  some  idea  that  just 
arrived  lately.  And.  there  is  a  humani- 
tarian aspect  contained  in  the  pending 
legislation.  We  are  talking  about  saving 
20  million  to  30  million  American  lives 
as  a  minimum.  Is  not  that  something 
worth  considering  when  we  are  talking 
about  the  life  and  death  of  the  Western 
World? 

Oh.  Mr.  President,  "the  mad  momen- 
tum." 

I  have  served  on  the  Joint  Atomic  En- 
ergy Committee  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  and  of  the  Senate  for  20  years.  I 
recall  our  record  in  the  field  of  strategic 
weapons.  Mr.  President,  somehow,  there 
are  those  in  this  country — and  I  do  not 
refer  to  any  individual  Senator — who 
feel  that  we,  somehow,  must  have  a  guUt 
complex  on  strategic  weapons:  that, 
somehow,  we  in  this  country  are  the  ones 
who  have  provoked  a  strategic  weapons 
race. 

I  shall  take  just  a  moment  to  sum- 
marize. We  had  a  monopoly  of  atomic 
weapons  from  July  1945  imtil  August 
1949.  What  did  we  do?  We  went  into  the 
United  Nations  with  the  Acheson-Ba- 
ruch-Lilienthal  proposal,  and  we  offered 
to  turn  over  our  nuclear  stockpile  to  the 
United  Nations  under  a  system  of  in- 
spection and  control.  Who  vetoed  it?  The 
Soviet  Union.  For  the  next  4  years, 
although  w«  had  the  know-how,  we  did 
not  go  ahead  with  the  hydrogen  bomb — 
it  was  then  called  the  Super  Project — 
until  that  day  in  August  of  1949  when 
the  Russians  exploded  their  first  nuclear 
device.  Then  we  got  busy  to  work  on  the 
hydrogen  bomb.  And  the  difference  in 
time  between  when  we  got  it  and  Moscow 
got  it  was  very  close.  We  achieved  ther- 
monuclear devices  November  1,  1952;  the 
Soviets  got  theirs  in  July  or  August  of 
1953. 
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Who  WM  the  flret  to  derclop  an  inter- 
continental ballistic  missile?  The  Soviet 
Union.  Who  was  the  first  to  develop  an 
antiballlstic  missile?  The  Soviet  Union. 
Who  was  the  flrst  to  develop  a  fractional 
orbital  bombardment  system,  known  as 
FOBS?  The  Soviet  Union. 

When  we  are  talking  about  trying  to 
reach  agreements  with  Moscow,  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that  at  the  very  time  they 
were  placing  their  signature  to  the  space 
treaty,  they  were  deployins  and  testing 
and  firing  FOBS,  the  fractional  orbital 
bombardment  .system  which  is  a  first- 
strike  oriented  weapon.  By  pushing  an- 
other button,  they  coiild  put  a  FOBS  in 
full  orbit ;  and  if  a  weapon  were  in  it,  It 
would  be  in  violation  of  the  treaty. 

I  mention  these  matters  only  to  point 
out  that  we  come  into  the  court  of  world 
opinion  with  clean  hands  when  it  comes 
to  trying  to  do  something  about  control- 
ling strategic  weapons.  For  6  long  years, 
since  the  Russians  deployed  their  flrst 
ABM.  we  have  not  deployed  an  ABM. 
And  it  wiU  be  5  years  before  we  will  have 
one  deployed,  whereas  they  deployed 
their  first  battery  around  Leningrad 
about  1962. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  5 
minutes  of  the  Senator  have  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  5  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Something  has  been 
said  about  eminent  scientists,  and  some 
of  the  names  mentioned  today  were  very 
interesting.  Some  of  those  names  were 
very  interesting  to  the  junior  Senator 
from  Washington.  I  see  in  the  Chamber 
some  members  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  EnersTy  who  were  members 
of  the  Committee  at  the  time— Senator 
Anderson.  Senator  Pastore — we  made 
the  eventful  decision  that  had  to  be 
made  on  trie  hydrogen  bomb.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senate  should  know  that  every 
member  of  the  Science  Adnsory  Com- 
mittee to  the  Atomic  Enerery  Commis- 
sion opposed  going  ahead  with  the  hy- 
drogen bomb.  Why?  Because,  they  said, 
there  was  no  need  for  it. 

And  because,  they  said,  the  Russians 
would  not  go  ahead  with  it.  That  is  the 
record.  And  some  of  those  on  that  com- 
mltte  of  scientists  were  the  most  emi- 
nent names  In  American  science. 

I  mention  this.  Mr.  President,  not  to 
say  that  scientists  are  always  wrong,  but 
I  point  out  the  fallibility  of  all  of  us — 
Senators.  Representatives,  civilians  in 
defense,  men  in  uniform.  I  do  not  believe 
it  is  an  answer  to  anything  to  say  that 
a  group  of  eminent  scientists  may  be  op- 
posed to  or  in  favor  of  a  given  program. 
Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  there 
never  has  been  a  time  when  there  was 
need  for  a  creatcr  balance.  I  want  our 
social  welfare  programs.  I  have  a  record 
in  the  House  and  Senate  to  support  it. 
But  I  learned  a  long  time  ago  that  in  life 
you  have  to  live  by  a  system  of  priorities. 
And  we  will  not  enjoy  these  domestic  pro- 
grams if  we  lose  our  security.  The  very 
survival  of  this  Nation  comes  flrst,  I  sub- 
mit that  this  is  the  time  when  we  need 
the  national  security  programs  that  will 
make  it  possible  for  this  country  to 
maintain  a  steady  hand  in  a  very  im- 
steady  world. 


The  President's  chief  civilian  and  mil- 
itary advisers  with  responsibility  for  the 
defense  of  this  country  unanimously 
recommend  that  we  should  proceed  now 
with  the  deployment  of  our  Sentinel 
ABM  system. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  rejected 
decisively. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  a  question. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  >ield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  argument  has  been 
made  that  80  percent  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  ABM  has  not  been  completed. 
The  words  have  been  used  "four-flfths 
of  it  are  yet  imflnished."  I  should  like  to 
hear  an  explanation  of  that  argument. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  In  the  development  of 
any  sophisticated  weapons  system,  you 
have  a  long  leadtime.  It  is  5  years  in 
connection  with  this  ABM  system.  You 
do  not  finally  develop  every  component 
part  before  you  start  to  assemble  it.  If 
you  did,  you  would  be  buying  obsoles- 
cence. This  is  nothing  new.  This  is  the 
case  whether  you  are  building  a  nuclear 
submarine,  a  complicated  aircraft,  or  any 
sophisticated  system.  This  is  an  Inevi- 
table element  of  scientific  and  technolog- 
ical development. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  last 
September,  Secretary  of  Etefense  McNa- 
mara  announced  a  decision  to  deploy  an 
anti-balllstic-missile  system  oriented  to- 
ward a  possible  future  Chinese  threat. 
That  announcement  climaxed  a  tech- 
nological investment  spanning  more  than 
a  decade  and  an  expenditure  of  $3  billion. 
A.S  a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy.  I  have  watched  closely 
the  development  of  our  technological 
capability  which  now  makes  it  possible  to 
deploy  a  thin  antl-ballistic-missile 
system. 

I  support  those  appropriations  for  the 
anti-ballistic-missile  system,  while  ac- 
knowledging we  have  discovered  no 
panacea  and  no  ultimate  defensive  pos- 
ture. The  question  of  the  ABM  is  essen- 
tially one  of  national  and  international 
.".ecurity.  Will  it  contribute  and  will  it 
further  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States  and  the  international  se- 
curity of  the  world  in  which  this  Nation 
must  function? 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  answer  is 
aClrmatlve.  I  do  not  maintain  that  the 
ABM  system,  as  presently  envisioned,  is 
toully  effective.  On  the  contrary,  I  am 
the  first  to  recognize  possible  limitations 
on  its  technical  effectiveness  and  Indeed 
its  value  as  an  effective  weapon  in  a  po- 
litical and  psychological  sense.  But  what 
I  support  is  the  concept  of  potential 
effectiveness  against  China's  nuclear 
weapon.  I  support,  to  quote  Lt.  Oen.  Al- 
fred B.  Starbird.  'limited  protection" 
against  accidental  launches  from  amy 
source  and  perhaps  above  all  the  reten- 
tion of  options — defensive  and  offensive. 
No  one  can  really  predict  in  what  di- 
rection the  world  will  move,  but  I  can 
predict  tremendous  difficulties  ahead  for 
this  Nation  if  we  do  not  retain  our 
options. 


As  one  greatly  concerned  with  our  fis- 
cal posture,  I  can  appreciate  the  sub- 
stantial expenditure  Involved.  But  I  can- 
not yield  to  logic  limited  to  fiscal  con- 
siderations alone  when  it  might  sustain 
this  country's  vulnerability  to  nuclear 
attack.  The  safety  of  this  country  must 
be  uppermost  among  our  considera- 
tions— financially  and  militarily. 

It  is  regretful  that  we  have  been  un- 
successful in  reaching  an  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union  on  deployment  of 
anti-balllstic-missile  systems.  We  have 
tried  and  we  are  willing  to  try  again. 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Paul  H 
Nitze  made  that  clear  in  hearings  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Military  Applica- 
tions of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Enenry  when  he  said : 

Our  decision  to  go  ahead  with  a  limited 
ABM  deployment  in  no  way  Indicates  that 
we  feel  an  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union 
on  the  limitation  of  strategic  nuclear  offen- 
sive and  defensive  forces  is  any  less  urgent 
or  desirable. 
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We  cannot  afford  to  let  that  stalemate 
undermine  our  own  best  Interests  which 
firmly  support  deployment  of  an  ABM 
system  now. 

THE     NKEB    FOB    AN    ANTI-MISSILE-DETENSK 
STSTEM 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  Cooper-Hart  amendment 
which  would  strike  the  appropriation  for 
thj  Sentinel  anti-missile-defense  system, 
because  I  feel  that  such  an  action  would 
be  taking  an  impardonable  risk  with  our 
national  security. 

It  is  argued  by  those  who  are  opposed 
to  the  development  of  an  antl-mlssile- 
defense  system  that  such  a  move  would 
result  in  escalating  the  arms  race  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

In  the  light  of  the  record  of  the  post- 
war period,  and  especially  of  recent 
years,  this  is  an  argument  I  simply  fail 
to  understand. 

I  recall  that  in  the  late  forties  the 
Piesidcnfs  Scientific  Advisory  Commit- 
tee unanimously  recommended  that  wo 
desist  from  attempting  to  develop  the 
hydrogen  bomb  because,  so  they  rea- 
soned, such  an  escalation  would  be 
matched  by  a  paralled  escalation  on  the 
part  of  the  Russians. 

Characteristic  of  the  blind  opposition 
of  most  of  the  scientific  community  to 
the  development  or  the  H-bomb,  was  Dr. 
Hans  Bethe's  statement  that  "it  cannot 
be  buiit  and  should  not  be  built." 

At  the  time  they  made  this  recom- 
mendation, the  Russians  were  already 
hard  at  work  on  their  own  hydrogen 
bomb;  and  if  Dr.  Edward  Teller  had  not 
been  taken  to  see  President  Truman  and 
if  President  Trtmian  had  not  been  per- 
suaded to  ignore  the  unanimous  ad- 
vice of  his  Scientific  Advisory  Commit- 
tee, the  Soviets  would  have  had  the  II- 
bomb  before  we  had  it.  As  it  was.  we 
beat  them  to  the  punch  by  an  uncom- 
fortably narrow  margin. 

At  a  later  date,  the  same  group  of 
ivory  towered  scientists  were  instrumen- 
tal in  persuading  the  Elsenhower  admin- 
istration to  agree  to  an  uninspected  mor- 
atorium on  nuclear  testing.  Again  the 
argimient  was  that  If  we  eased  up  on  nu- 
clear research,  this  would  encourage  the 
Soviets  to  ease  up  on  nuclear  research 


at  their  end.  This  mutual  deescalation.  it 
was  said,  would  in  itself  make  the  peace 
of  the  worid  more  secure;  and  it  would 
have  the  further  benefit  of  facilitating 
an  agreement  on  nuclear  testing. 

On  our  side,  nuclear  research  came  to 
a  virtual  standstill.  On  the  Soviet  side, 
however,  nuclear  research  was  pushed 
with  fanatic  determination.  The  result 
was  that,  when  the  Soviets  unilaterally 
abrogated  the  moratorium  in  August  of 
1962  the  advanced  technology  they  dis- 
played in  the  massive  series  of  tests  they 
then  conducted,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses eliminated  the  4  to  5  year  tech- 
nological lead  which  we  had  enjoyed  in 
the  fifties.  ^     . 

I  said  at  the  time  that  the  moratorium 
was  the  most  monumental  act  of  bipar- 
tisan folly  in  the  history  of  our  country. 
In  retrospect,  I  see  no  reason  to  change 
this  assessment. 

Undaunted  by  their  previous  errors,  the 
same  group  of  scientists  succeeded  in 
attaching  themselves  to  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara;  and  they  were,  apparently,  suc- 
cessful in  convincing  him  that  we  must 
seek  to  bring  about  a  mutual  deescala- 
tion of  the  nuclear  arms  race  by  taking 
a  series  of  imUateral  actions  in  the  field 
of  nuclear  disarmament,  or  by  reaching 
agreements  on  disarmament  with  the 
Soviets  even  if  the  Soviets  would  not 
»gree  to  inspection. 

Acting  on  their  advice,  we  announced 
to  the  world  that  we  were  cutting  back 
on  the  production  of  weapons  quality 
uraniimi  and  closing  down  some  of  our 
reactors.  _     ^  ^ 

All  the  evidence  is  that  the  Soviets 
have  responded  to  this  unilateral  action 
by  stepping  up  their  own  production  of 
uranlimi. 

Acting  on  their  advice,  too,  we  sta.bi- 
lized  our  number  of  land  based  missiles 
at  1,054.  This  number  has  remained  con- 
stant for  3  years  now. 

Meanwhile,  the  Soviet  Union  has  in- 
creased its  own  force  of  land-based  stra- 
tegic missiles  from  an  estimated  340  in 
1966  to  approximately  1,000  at  this  date. 
Indeed,  there  are  many  experts  who  be- 
lieve, that,  despite  our  supplementary 
force  of  Polaris  missiles,  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion already  enjoys  a  substantial  strategic 
superiority  over  the  United  States  be- 
cause their  missiles  are  fitted  with  far 
more  powerful  warheads  than  are  ours. 

We  entered  into  a  treaty  barring  nu- 
clear weapons  from  outer  space  without 
provisions  of  any  kind  for  inspection. 
And  a  short  while  later  the  Soviet  Union 
rewarded  our  trustfulness  by  annoimcing 
the  development  and  deployment  of  frac- 
tional orbital  missiles  which  would  re- 
duce our  warning  time  from  15  minutes 
to  5  minutes  or  less. 

For  years,  at  the  urging  of  the  same 
group  of  scientists,  we  dilly-dallied  over 
the  development  of  an  anti-missile-de- 
fense system.  Actually,  promising  re- 
search in  this  field  had  already  been  ac- 
complished in  the  early  sixties;  and  as 
early  as  1963  the  Army  research  team 
concerned  with  the  development  of  the 
Nike  antimissile  system  demonstrated 
their  ability  to  identify  a  missile  from 
surrounding  decoys  and  to  rendezvous 
with  it  in  midcourse. 
By  1964,  the  basic  research  has  been 


completed  on  the  so-called  Nike-X 
anti  missile-defense  system  which,  like 
the  Sentinel  system  combined  long- 
range  interception  with  short-range  in- 
terception of  those  missiles  that  survived 
the  first  barrier.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  unanimously  recommended  at  the 
time  that  we  proceed  with  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Nike-X  anti-missile-defense 
system.  But  they  were  overruled  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  acting  on  the  ad- 
vice of  the  same  scientists  who  had  so 
many  times  been  wrong. 

Today,  despite  the  fact  that  the  So- 
viets have  for  several  years  now  been 
building  an  anti-missile-defense  system 
of  their  own,  some  of  these  scientists  still 
hold  that  we  must  refrain  from  building 
an  American  anti-missile-defense  system 
for  fear  that  this  will  result  In  a  recipro- 
cal escalation  on  the  Soviet  side. 

At  an  early  date,  I  intend  to  speak  at 
length  on  the  "the  myth  of  the  detente, 
because  I  believe  that  this  stubborn  fal- 
lacy is  basically  responsible  for  the  mis- 
takes we  have  made  in  the  past  and  for 
the  mistaken  arguments  advanced  by 
those  who  today  argue  against  the  build- 
ing of  an  anti-missile-defense  system. 

I  do  not  understand  how  anyone  can 
possibly  talk  about  a  detente  in  the  face 
of  the  massive  Soviet  support  for  Hanoi; 
the  Soviet  naval  buildup  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Persian  Gulf  and  now  the 
Indian  Ocean;  the  growing  Soviet  in- 
fluence throughout  the  Arab  world  and 
its  open  intervention  in  Yemen  and 
South  Arabia;  and,  within  the  past 
week,  the  reopening  of  the  Berlin  crisis 
by  the  imposition  of  serious  restrictions 
on  traffic  between  West  BerUn  and  West 
Germany. 

Instead  of  a  detente,  we  are  witness- 
ing a  terrifying  intensification  of  the 
cold  war  in  every  part  of  the  world,  and 
an  equally  terrifying  buildup,  both 
quantitative  and  qualitative,  of  the  So- 
viet Armed  Forces.  And  all  the  indica- 
tions are  that  the  situation  will  become 
even  more  acute  over  the  coming  years. 
No  one  likes  to  be  a  Cassandra,  but 
these  are  the  facts  as  I  see  them,  and  we 
ignore  them  at  our  own  peril. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  the  Sen- 
tinel anti-missile-defense  system  have 
been  well  sUted  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Preparedness  Subcommittee  and 
by  the  junior  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton and  by  other  spokesmen.  Briefly, 
these  are  the  arguments  that  have  been 
advanced. 

First,  the  Sentinel  system  would  pro- 
vide us  with  substantial  protection 
against  the  possibility  of  a  Red  Chinese 
attack,  at  least  for  the  foreseeable  future. 
Second,  it  would  afford  significant  pro- 
tection for  our  Minuteman  missiles  in 
the  event  of  a  Soviet  attack. 

Third,  even  at  the  level  of  deployment 
contemplated,  it  would  reduce  civilian 
casualties  in  the  event  of  an  all-out 
Soviet  attack  by  as  much  as  20  to  30 
million. 

Fourth,  it  would  provide  us  with  pro- 
tection against  an  accidental  missile  fir- 
ing by  either  the  Soviets  or  the  Red 
Chinese. 

Fiftli,  it  would  rut  us  in  stronger  posi- 
tion to  negotiate  for  meaningful  disarm- 
ament measures  with  the  Soviet  Union. 


There  are  a  few  additional  arguments 
that  I  would  like  to  add  to  these. 

The  basic  purpose  of  our  nuclear 
arsenal  is  to  prevent  or  limit  aggression 
and  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  nuclear 

From  this  standpoint  it  is  essential 
that  our  deterrent  capability  be  as  credi- 
ble as  possible,  both  to  our  potential  en- 
emy and  to  our  friends. 

Every  ounce  of  doubt  we  can  instill  in 
the  minds  of  our  potential  enemies  and 
every  ounce  of  confidence  we  can  convey 
to  our  friends  is  a  plus  from  the  stand- 
point of  enhancing  the  deterrence  to 
nuclear  warfare. 

We  are  dealing  here,  admittedly,  wltn 
certain  scientific  and  technological  un- 
knowns. But  we  are  also  dealing  with 
subtle  psychological  factors  that  may. 
in  the  final  analysis,  be  more  important 
than  weapons  systems  in  the  prevention 
of  nuclear  warfare.  ,,  •»  -i 

If  the  world  knows  that  the  United 
States  has  a  far  greater  arsenal  of 
strategic  nuclear  weapons  than  the  so- 
viet Union,  it  enhances  the  credibUity 
of  our  deterrent  power,  and,  to  that  ex- 
tent, it  encourages  those  who  depend  on 
us  and  fortifies  our  diplomacy. 

If  on  the  other  hand,  the  world  is  in- 
formed, as  is  today  the  case,  that  the 
Soviets  have  achieved  parity  in  strategic 
missiles  and  will  shortly  surpass  us,  this 
inevitably  disheartens  our  friends,  weak- 
ens our  diplomacy,  and  emboldens  the 
Soviets.  ..     „       * 

If  the  world  is  told  that  the  Soviets 
have  for  several  years  now  been  build- 
ing an  anti-missile-defense  system,  while 
the  United  States  has  none,  this,  too. 
weakens  our  deterrent  capability  by  sow- 
ing more  doubts  in  the  minds  of  our 
friends  and  more  doubts  in  our  own 
minds,  and  it  puts  the  Kremlin  in  a 
stronger  position  to  play  the  dangerous 
game  of  poker  bluff  in  its  diplomacy. 

No  one  knows  for  sure  how  extensive 
the  Soviet  anti-missUe-defense  system  is. 
No  one  knows  moreover,  how  effective  it 
would  prove  against  a  massive  retaUa- 
tory  strike.  It  may  weU  be  that  the  sys- 
tem is  not  as  extensive  or  as  effective 
as  the  Soviets  would  like  the  world  to 
beUeve.  But  precisely  because  the  free 
world  does  not  know  for  sure,  it  will  have 
to  worry. 

In  any  given  crisis  situation  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  Soviet  anti-missUe-de- 
fense  system  may  be  significantly  effec- 
tive would  have  to  weigh  heavily  on  the 
minds  of  our  leaders  and  of  our  allies. 
Suppose,  for  example,  we  were  con- 
fronted with  a  Cuban  missile  crisis  today. 
Suppose  that,  instead  of  our  enjoying 
overwhelming  strategic  superiority,  our 
leaders  had  intelligence  that  the  Soviets 
now  possessed  a  substantial  superiority. 
Suppose,  in  addition,  they  had  intelli- 
gence  reports,    accurate   or   inaccurate, 
which  credited  the  Soviet  anti-missile- 
defense  system  with  a  high  degree  of 
effectiveness,  while  we  had  no  system  of 
any  kind. 

Would  an  American  President,  con- 
fronted with  such  a  situation,  be  able  to 
throw  down  the  nuclear  gauntlet  to  the 
Kremlin,  as  President  Kennedy  did  at 
the  time  of  the  Cuban  missUe  crisis? 
Frankly,  I  seriously  doubt  it. 
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The  time  has  come  for  an  urgent  reas- 
sessment ot  our  entire  nuclaar  policy  and 
particularly  of  the  question  of  antimis- 
sile defense. 

This  Is  not  an  area  where  we  can  afford 
to  guess  on  the  cheap  side.  At  the  height 
of  World  War  II.  we  were  spending  ap- 
proximately 45  percent  of  our  national 
income  on  the  war.  Eharlng  the  Korean 
war.  the  rate  was  15  percent.  Today  we 
are  spending  less  than  10  percent  of  our 
national  income  on  defense,  the  cost  of 
the  Vietnam  war  Included  If  thU  were 
increased  to.  say.  11  percent.  It  would 
provide  us  with  more  than  ample  funds 
for  an  antl-missile-clefense  program  and 
a  shelter  program  organized  on  an  ade- 
quate scale  nnd  on  a  top  prioilty  basis. 

Can  we  afford  to  do  less  where  sur- 
vival is  at  stake? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  R«c- 
ORD  a  statement  which  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  I  Mr.  BartlettI  had  intended  to 
make.  He  Is  necessarily  absent  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD,  AS  follows : 

Th«  h»«d  DcctsioN 

Mr  Bastlett  Mr.  President,  thU  Is  a  yew 
for  hard  decision*. 

And  thla.  Mr.  President,  Is  one  of  the  hard- 
est 

I  shall  vote  In  favor  of  the  Cooper-Hart 
amendment  which.  If  It  paaaes.  will  have 
the  effect  of  deferring  for  at  least  a  year, 
perhaps  forever,  the  construction  of  the  so- 
called  thin  line  Sentinel  anti-ballisUc  mis- 
sile system. 

I  shall  vote  In  favor  of  postponing  Senti- 
nel even  though  the  President  and  former 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  have  recom- 
mended its  construction  this  year. 

I  have  never  cast  a  vote  of  greater  Im- 
pK>rtance  than  thU.  Mr.  President,  nor  have 
I  ever  given  more  thought  to  an  issue. 

The  technology  and  expense  of  warfare  Is 
Immense,  beyond  all  rational  comprehension. 
I  am  not  a  technician,  not  an  expert,  not  a 
scientist,  nor  a  military  specialist.  And  yet 
I  am  a  Senator  .tnd  as  a  Senator  I  must  vote 
on  Issues  -vhlch  affect  the  welfare  of  the 
country  and  the  future  oX  the  world. 

This  Is  such  an  issue. 

I  owe  It  to  myself  and  to  my  constituents 
to  explain  my  position: 

(1)  I  support  continued  research  and  de- 
velopment of  the  Sentinel  ABM.  And  I  shall 
so  vote. 

(2)  I  support  continued  research  and  de- 
velopment of  alternate  antl-balltstlc  missile 
systems.  And  I  shall  so  vote. 

(3)  I  believe  that  America  must  keep  its 
options  open  and  Its  competence  on  the 
ready  to  commit  whatever  Is  needed,  when- 
ever It  Is  needed,  to  Insure  the  security  of 
the  nation  and  hopefully  to  exert  a  peaceful 
Influence  In  the  world  power  struggle  with 
which  man  Is  cursed.  My  understanding  is 
that  by  comnUttlng  billions  of  dollars  to 
the  construction  of  Sentinel  now.  we  freeze 
ourselves  into  the  construction  of  a  system 
developed  in  the  early  sixties:  we  freeze  our- 
selves out  of  the  Improvements  In  the  state 
of  the  art  which  have  occurred  since  then; 
and  we  close  out  our  options  by  so  doing. 
For  these  reasons,  I  shall  vote  against  con- 
struction of  Sentinel. 

Mr.  President,  our  nation  nears  a  perilous 
new  escalation  of  Its  nuclear  defense  pro- 
-am. For  some  time,  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  have  tiad  the  capability 
and  means  to  destroy  each  other.  Until  now 
the  fear  of  certain  destruction  has  been  an 
effective  deterrent.  But  now  there  Is  the 
prospect — and.  so  far  It  Is  little  more  than 
a  remote  possibility — of  the  development  of 


an  effective  anti-ballUtic-mlsslle  system.  A 
nuclear  power  armed  with  sueh  a  system 
would  have  a  significant  advantage  over 
one  that  did  not. 

If  such  a  system  existed,  the  people  of  the 
United  SUtes  would  have  a  perfect  right  to 
ask  that  It  be  Installed— whatever  the  cost — 
to  protect  them  from  the  possibility  of  an 
Irrational,  suicidal,  enemy's  decision  to  at- 
tack the  nation.  Mr.  President.  If  an  ABM 
system,  or  any  system  for  that  matter,  existed 
which  could  assure  the  nation's  security,  no 
man  would  oppose  Its  imtnedlate  deployment. 

But  no  such  system  now  exists. 

It  has  been  proposed  tJ  the  Congress  that 
funds  be  autaorlzed  for  the  deplo>-ment  of 
a  thin  line  Sentinel  ABM  system  as  a  partial 
protection  from  the  th.eat  of  Chinese  ICBMs 
which  It  Is  believed  may  be  operative  at  some 
point  In  the  1970's. 

The  Sentinel  ABM  system  was  designed  and 
has  grown  from  the  bones  of  two  previous 
systems.  NIke-Zeus  and  Nlke-X.  These  were 
designed  and  developed  In  the  1950's  yet  were 
found  to  obsolete  and  unworkable  by  most 
new  we.ipona  systems  even  before  they  could 
be  deployed.  In  like  manner,  I  am  not  con- 
vinced that  Sentinel  will  work,  even  against 
t»ie  relatively  minor  threat  posed  by  the 
Chinese.  It  will  not,  nor  do  lu  adherents 
claim  that  it  will,  exert  any  deterent  effect 
upon  the  Russians.  With  the  Russians,  as 
In  the  past,  our  deterent  Is  our  offensive 
capability:  They  can  destroy  us  but  we  can 
guarantee  their  destruction  In  return. 

Throughout  the  cold  war  the  development 
of  offensive  weapons  as  opposed  to  defensive 
systems  has  been  cheaper,  faster  nnd  more 
economical :  Witness  the  rapid  progress  made 
by  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
In  offensive  missile  development.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  Communist  China,  even  though 
In  an  elementary  stage  of  ICBM  develop- 
ment, could  design  missiles  capable  of  evad- 
ing the  "thin"  Sentinel  ABM  defenses  which 
are  designed  from  technology  available  in  the 
1960°s  yet  which  would  not  be  completed 
until  the  1970's. 

A  Chinese  capabUlty  to  launch  an  ICBM 
attack  on  the  United  States  is  not  now 
expected  until  at  least  the  mid-1970"s. 
Chinese  missile  development  has  been  de- 
layed says  the  Defense  Department  by  at 
least  one  year  because  of  Internal  unrest 
linked  with  the  cultural  revolution.  This 
delay  gives  the  United  States  an  extra  year 
to  continue  research  and  development  on  the 
Sentinel  System  to  perfect  and  test  In  addi- 
tion, the  year  will  allow  for  continued  re- 
search In  other  fields  of  ABM  design,  lead- 
ing perhaps  to  the  development  of  a  more 
modem,  more  effective,  more  reliable  system. 
In  this  year,  of  ail  years,  considering  the 
austere  budget  restrictions  we  have  placed 
upon  the  administration,  and  considering 
the  crying  need  for  funds  to  feed  and  house, 
educate  and  employ  the  poor,  the  needy,  the 
dispossessed,  I  feel  tliat  this  year  the  na- 
tion can  wait  through  fiscal  year  1969  before 
deciding  whether  to  deploy  a  limited  ABM 
System.  The  delay  will  lend  itself  to  the  im- 
provement and  updating  of  the  system  and 
or  its  alternative  possibilities. 

I  have  a  last  word,  a  last  reason  for  voting 
against  the  Sentinel.  The  thin  line  would 
cost  between  $S  billion  and  tlO  billion:  the 
hard  line  which  would  follow,  as  the  night 
the  day.  would  cost  upwards  of  $40  billion. 
Our  society,  already  heavily  committed  to 
war  and  weapons  of  destruction,  might  well 
become  dominated  by  war  and  weapons  of 
destruction. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  no  part  of  a  society 
In  which  we  stand,  as  Tennyson  said: 

"Looking  over  wasted  lands. 
Blight  and  famine,  plague  and  earthquake. 
Roaring  deeps  and  fiery  sands. 
Clanging  fights,  and  flaming  towns,  and 
Sinking  ships,  and   praying  bands." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tho 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky and  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McINTYRE  (when  his  nsune  was 
called).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  live  pan- 
with  the  junior  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut I  Mr.  RiBicorrl.  If  he  were  prcsei.t 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  'yea."  If  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH  (after  havitvr 
voted  in  the  negative).  On  this  vote  1 
have  a  pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Indiana  I  Mr.  HartkeI.  If  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote  "nay." 
Therefore.  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia:  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
1  Mr.  GruenincI  Is  absent  on  oCQclal  bus- 
iness. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett].  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  CHtntCHl,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  FttlbrightI,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  HartkeI,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy  1,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monro- 
NEYl,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  MontoyaI.  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  RiBicoFF]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruening)  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  MonroneyI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Church]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  would  vote  "yea"  tind  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  annoimce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlett]  and  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  Fulbright]  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  aimounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  HruskaI 
is  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka [Mr.  Hruska]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  34, 
nays  52.  as  follows: 

(No.  190  Leg.] 
YEAS— 34 
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Aiken 

Mansfield 

Prouty 

Brooke 

McCarthy 

Proxmire 

Burdlck 

McGovern 

Randolph 

Case 

Metcalf 

Scott 

Clark 

Mondale 

Smith 

Cooper 

Morse 

Symington 

Ellender 

Morton 

Tydlrgs 

Oore 

MOM 

Vtruiiams,  N.J 

Hart 

Muskle 

WUUams.  Del 

Hatfield 

Nelson 

Young,  Ohio 

JavlU 

Pell 

Lauscta* 

Percy 

NAYS— 52 


McClellan 

McOee 

Miller 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Pastore 

Pearson 


Allott  Ervln 

Anderson  Fannin 

Baker  FoiR 

Bayh  Orlffln 

Bennett  Hansen 

Bible  Harris 

BoBBS  Hayden 

Brewster  Hlckenlooper      Russell 

Bvrd  Va.  Hill                         Smathers 

Byrd  W.  Va.  Holland               Sparkman 

Cannon  HoUir.gS               Sporg 

Carlson  Ir.ouye                  Stennls 

Cotton  Jackson               Talmadge 

Curtis  Jordan,  N.C.        Thurmond 

Dlrksen  Jordan,  Idaho     Tower 

Dodd  Kuchel                 Yourg,  N.Dak. 

Domtnick  Long.  La. 

Eastland  Magr.uson 

PRESENT  AND  GIVING  LIVE  PAIRS.  AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 2 

Mclntyre.  against. 
Yarborough,  against. 


Department  of  the  Interior  and  related 
agencies.  

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILL 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  June  22,  1968.  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  act  (S.  974"  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  convey  certain  lands  to  the  city  of 
Glendale,  Ariz. 


NOT  VOTING — 11 


Bartlett 
Church 
Fulbright 
Gruening 


Hartke 
Hruska 
Kennedy 
Long.  Mo. 


Monroney 

Montoya 

Uibicoff 


So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Cooper  and 
Mr  Hart  (No.  854)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  without  losing 
his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  yield. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  majority  leader  about  the 
schedule  for  the  remainder  of  the  day, 
and  whether  there  will  be  any  more  rec- 
ord votes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young  I  will  offer  an- 
other amendment  relative  to  the  ABM. 
Senators  should  expect  a  vote  around  6 
p.m.  It  will  be  a  jnea-and-nay  vote. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Clark]  has  seven  amend- 
ments which  I  think  we  shall  take  up 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11  A.M.,  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  11  o'clock  tomor- 
row morning. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  no  objections, 
and  it  Is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Following  disposi- 
tion of  the  pending  business  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  joint  leadership  to  take 
up  the  second  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill  and,  following  that,  to  take  up 
the  appropriation  bill  dealing  with  the 


GUN  CONTROL— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  f  H.  DOC  NO.  332) 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
Within  the  hour,  in  some  city  in  Amer- 
ica, a  gun  shot  will  ring  out.  And  some- 
one will  fall  dead  or  wounded. 

Unless  we  act  purposefully  to  prevent 
it,  reckless  and  wild  gunfire  w  ill  be  heard 
again— tomorrow,  the  day  after,  and  all 
the  days  to  follow. 
— as  it  was  last  Tuesday,  when  a  71- 
year-old  gas  station  attendant  was 
shot  to  death  in  the  course  of  a  $75 
armed  robbery; 
— as  it  was  last  Wednesday,  in  Grace- 
ville,  Florida,  when  a  mental  patient 
shot  a  3 -year-old  boy  through  the 
back  of  the  head; 
—as  it  was  last  Thursday,  in  Chicago, 
when  a  young  man  was  killed  and 
three    ethers    injured    by    shotgxm 
blasts  fired  by  a  band  of  roving  teen- 
agers. 
These  tragedies  are  imbedded  in  the 
grim  statistics  of  death  and  destruction 
at  gun  point.  The  terrible  toll  is  rising. 
The  latest  report  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  documents  a  shock- 
ing   increase    in    crimes   where    deadly 
weapons  are  the  insti-uments  of  violence. 
In  1967,  there  were: 
— 7.700  muiders  with  guns.   In   1966 

there  were  6.500. 
— 55.000     aggravated     assaults     with 

guns.  In  1966  there  were  43.000. 
— Over  71.000  robberies  with  guns.  In 

1966  there  were  60.000. 
It  took  this  country  nearly  two  cen- 
turies to  respond  to  the  danger  of  guns 
in  criminal  and  incompetent  hands.  The 
first  Federal  action  came  in  the  early 
1930's.  when  the  Congress  enacted  safe- 
guards controlling  the  use  of  sawed-off 
shotguns  and  submachine  guns  to  an- 
swer the  public  indignation  and  fear 
arising  out  of  organized  gang  wars  in 
the  cities. 

But  very  little  was  done  in  the  next 
three  decades,  while  the  velocity  of 
speeding  bullets  exacted  their  deadly  toll 
across  America.  Alone  among  the  mod- 
ern nations  of  the  world,  we  remained 
without  the  gun  control  laws  that  other 
countries  accept  as  an  elementai-y  need 
and  condition  of  Ufe.  We  can  see  tlie  dif- 
ference in  the  last  reported  comparisons 
of  homicides  by  gunfire.  Out  of  15  coun- 
tries reporting,  the  U.S.  ranked  worst— 


with   a   rate   of   2.7   gun   murders   per 
100,000  population.  Here  are  some  of  the 

—2.7  for  the  U.S.— .03  in  the  Nether- 
lands, and  .04  in  Japan, 

2.7  for  the  U.S.— .05  in  England  and 

Wales 
—2.7  for  the  U.S.— .12  in  West  Ger- 
many and  .70  in  Italy, 
—2.7  for  the  U.S.— .52  in  Canada  and 

.26  in  Belgium. 
Since  I  first  became  President,  I  have 
foufeht  for  strong  gun  control  laws. 

Now— at  long  last — we  have  begun  to 
move. 

When  I  signed  the  Safe  Streets  Act 
last  week,  America  took  the  first  major 
step  to  control  deadly  firearms.  That 
measure  outlawed  the  intcr.state  traffic 
in  handguns  and  prohibited  the  sale  of 
these  -small  and  lethal  weapons  to 
minors. 

We  are  now  within  sight  of  the  second 
major  step— the  control  of  interstate 
traffic  in  shotguns,  rifles  and  ammuni- 
tion, as  I  requested  of  the  Congress  on 
June  6.  I  hope  the  Congress  will  move 
with  the  greatest  speed  to  complete  its 
action  on  this  propo.sal  for  protection. 

But  even  before  that  step  is  finally 
completed,  we  must  look  to  the  next 
advance  for  the  safety  of  the  American 
people. 

With  the  enactment  of  these  measures, 
we  will  have  constmcted  the  Nation's 
first  foundation  upon  which  tlie  States 
can  build  and  develop  their  own  gun  con- 
trol laws.  Without  tliis  bulwark  of  inter- 
state protection,  even  the  best  State  laws 
would  be  exercises  in  futility. 

To  assure  the  protection  of  our  people. 
Federal  law  needs  two  additional  rein- 
forcements: 
—A  national  registration  of  all  fire- 
arms, both  those  already  in  private 
hands    and   tho.se   acquired   in   tlie 
future. 
—Federal  licensing  of  all  possessors  of 
firearms  in  those  States  whose  laws 
fail     to     meet     minimum    Federal 
standards. 
Registration  and  licensing  have  long 
been  an  accepted  part  of  daily  life  in 
America.  Automobiles,  boats — even  dogs 
and  bicycles  in  many  communities— are 
commonly  registered.  Our  citizens  must 
get  licenses  to  fish,  to  hunt,  and  to  drive. 
Certainly  no  less  should  be  required  for 
the  possession  of  lethal  weapons  that 
have  caused  so  much  honor  and  heart- 
break in  this  country.  Surely  the  sUght 
inconvinience  for  the  few  is  minimal, 
when  measured  against  protection  for  all. 
/  propose,  first,  the  national  registra- 
tion of  every  gun  in  America. 

There  are  now  more  firearms  than 
families  in  America.  The  estimates  range 
between  50  and  100  million  funs  in  this 
counti-y.  Last  year  mor°  than  3  million 
guns  were  added  to  private  stocks,  build- 
ing a  massive  arsenal  which  arms  the 
murderer  and  the  robber. 

Registration  will  tell  us  how  many 
guns  there  are.  where  they  are,  and  in 
whose  hands  they  are  held. 

Car  registration  has  been  the  major 
factor  in  solving  hit-and-run  auto 
deaths.  The  new  National  Crime  Infor- 
mation Center,  operated  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  has  already  be- 
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gun  to  compile  and  computerize  data 
on  stolen  automobiles,  stolen  joins,  fugi- 
tives from  Justice,  and  other  criminal 
activities. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  computer  tech- 
nology has  made  the  national  registra- 
tion of  guns  practical  and  worlcable.  The 
registration  of  guns  can  be  fed  into  a 
computer  bank  at  the  National  Crime 
Information  Center.  Through  this  sys- 
tem, the  owner  of  a  gun  anywhere  In 
the  country  can  be  identified  in  a  matter 
of  seconds. 

Second,  I  propose  that  every  individual 
in  this  country  be  required  to  obtain  a 
license  before  he  is  entrusted  with  a  gun. 
Every  murder  by  gunfire  is  a  criminal 
confrontation  m  which— by  design  or 
through  a  conspiracy  of  events — the 
criminal  faces  his  victim  through  the 
telescope  cro.ss-hai.-3  of  a  nfle  or  over  the 
barrel  of  a  pistol.  An  inflamed  moment 
seizes  the  criminals  mind,  and  his  finger 
presses  the  trigger. 

We  may  never  be  able  to  keep  that 
crimini^l  .mind  from  erupting  into  vio- 
lence, but  we  can  stay  the  finger  that 
squeezes  the  trisger— by  keepmg  the  gun 
out  of  the  murderer's  hand. 

The  surest  route  to  accomplish  this  is 
to  require  every  person  who  wants  a  gun 
to  be  licensed,  first  proving  that  he  meets 
the  quahfications. 

The  initiative  for  licensing  should,  of 
course,  rest  with  the  States  for  there 
licensin;;  can  most  effectively  be  carried 
out.  Some  States  have  already  enacted 
comprehensive  licensing  laws  which  pre- 
vent the  vicious,  the  irresponsible  and  the 
insane  from  acquiring  firearms.  In  New 
Jersey,  for  example,  which  has  had  a 
licensing  law  for  only  a  short  period  of 
time,  over  1.500  disqualified  persons  have 
been  denied  access  to  lethal  weapons.  And 
States  which  have  licensing  requirements 
have  lower  homicide  rates. 

The  States  are  now  working  on  model 
gun  control  laws  through  a  special  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Association  of  At- 
torneys General,  the  National  Council  of 
State  Governments,  and  the  National 
Governors  Conference.  I  have  urged  that 
their  work  be  expeditiously  pursued. 

To  assure  uniformity  and  adequate 
protection,  the  law  I  proposed  would 
establish  mmimum  Federal  licensing 
standards.  These  would  prevent  firearms 
from  being  sold  to  or  possessed  by  crim- 
inals, dope  addicts,  alcoholics,  the  men- 
tally ill,  and  any  others  whose  possession 
of  guns  would  be  harmful  to  the  public 
health,  safety  or  welfare. 

The  Federal  licensing  law  would  go  into 
effect  only  in  those  States  without  at 
least  comparable  standards,  and  only 
after  the  Slates  have  been  given  an  op- 
portunity to  act  first. 

I  call  upon  every  Governor  and  State 
legislature  to  move  as  rapidly  as  they  can 
to  enact  forceful  laws  for  the  protection 
ot  their  people. 

Nothing  ill  these  proposals  will  impair 
the  legitimate  ownership  or  use  of  gims 
In  this  country.  In  other  countries  which 
have  sensible  laws,  the  hunter  and  the 
sportsman  thrive.  These  measures  will 
entail  no  more  inconvenience  for  the  gun 
owner  than  dog  tags  or  automobile  li- 
cense plates  pose  for  any  citizen.  Nor  are 
they  threats  to  the  mystique  of  man- 


hood, or  to  the  heritage  of  our  people. 
Only  the  potential  murderer's  chance  to 
kill  and  only  the  potential  robber's 
chance  to  terrorize  are  threatened.  The 
only  heritage  that  Is  harmed  Is  the  rec- 
ord of  violent  death  and  destruction  that 
shames  our  history. 

The  proposals  In  this  message  are  no 
more  and  no  less  than  commonsense 
safeguards  which  any  civilized  nation 
must  apply  for  the  safety  of  its  i)eople. 
The  American  people  have  been  too 
long  without  them.  The  cost  of  Inaction 
through  the  decades  affronts  our  con- 
science. 

Homes  and  city  streets  across  the  Na- 
tion which  might  have  rimg  with  gunfire 
will  be  spared  the  tragedy  of  senseless 
slaughter.  We  will  never  be  able  to  meas- 
ure this  violence  that  does  not  erupt.  But 
our  history  tells  us  America  will  be  a 
safer  country  If  we  move  now — once  and 
forever — to  complete  the  protection  so 
long  denied  our  people. 

I  urge  the  Congress,  as  I  have  through- 
out all  the  days  of  my  Presidency,  to 
act  immediately  to  control  Interstate 
sales  of  shotguns,  rifles  and  ammuni- 
tion. Hearings  on  this  legislation  have 
long  since  been  completed.  The  legisla- 
tion has  been  reported  favorably  by  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  and  the  Ju- 
venile Delinquency  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  That  legis- 
lation— providing  basic  protection 
against  Interstate  slaughter  by  fire- 
arms— should  be  brought  to  a  vote  with- 
out delay. 

Once  that  foimdation  of  Interstate  pro- 
tection has  been  established,  the  regis- 
tration and  licensing  proposals  made  in 
this  message  should  be  enacted.  But 
these  proposals  afford  no  justification  for 
delay  in  enacting  strong  and  effective 
controls  over  interstate  traffic  of  deadly 
weapons.  Indeed,  they  build  upon  the 
foundation  of  interstate  control  which  Is 
so  essential  to  their  effectiveness. 

Let  us  delay  no  longer  in  enacting  that 
basic  foundation  of  Interstate  protection 
rnd  then  let  us  go  on  to  build — through 
legistratlon  and  licensing — the  kind  of 
protection  so  long  denied  the  American 
citizen. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House.  June  24.  1968. 


of  us  who  have  been  fighting  for  so  long 
for  a  truly  effective  gun  control  law. 

The  President  has  renewed  his  request 
that  his  pending  bill  for  control  of  mail- 
order firearm  sales  be  enacted  promptly. 
But  I  believe  he  will  support  the  efforts 
I  Intend  to  make  to  add  licensing  and 
regiotratlon  provisions  to  the  mail-order 
bill  during  the  course  of  Senate  pro- 
ceedings on  it.  I  congratulate  President 
Johnson  on  this  new  firearms  measure. 

His  leadership,  added  to  the  enormou.s 
ground  swell  of  public  and  congres.slonr.1 
support  for  firearms  registration  and 
licensing,  encourages  me  to  believe  that 
the  needs  of  law  enforcement  and  citizen 
safety  may  at  last  break  the  gun  lobby 
stranglehold  on  effective  gun  legislation 
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GENERAL  CONFERENCE  OF  THE  IN- 
TERNATIONAL ATOMIC  ENERGY 
AGENCY— APPOINTMENTS  BY  THK 
VICE  PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chaii 
appoints  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  PastoreI  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  I  Mr.  HickenlooperI  to  attend  the 
12th  session  of  the  General  Conference 
of  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency,  to  be  held  In  Vienna.  Austria, 
on  September  24.  1968. 


THE   PRESIDENTS   LEADERSHIP   IN 
GUN  CONTROL  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  today 
President  Johnson  has  answered  the 
demand  of  the  American  people  for  real 
action  to  meet  the  menace  of  the  gun 
traffic  in  this  country.  He  has  endorsed 
Federal  legislation  providing  for  na- 
tional registration  of  all  firearms  and 
licensing  of  firearms  users,  when  the 
States  fail  to  act.  Such  Federal  firearms 
registration  and  licensing  as  the  Presi- 
dent now  proposes  and  as  16  Senators 
and  I  have  proposed.  In  my  National 
Gun  Crime  Prevention  Act,  are  abso- 
lutely essential  to  law  enforcement  and 
public  safety. 

I  welcome  this  Presidential  leadership 
In  the  fight  for  a  sane  national  gim 
policy.  President  Johnson's  endorsement 
of  Federal  firearms  registration  and 
licensing  Is  an  enormous  boost  to  those 


CONSTRUCTION  AT  \aLI'rARY 
INSTALLATIONS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  iH.R.  16703)  to  authorize  cer- 
tain construction  at  military  Installa- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    B51 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  up  my  amendment  iNo.  851 »,  and 
ask  that  It  be  stated. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment win  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Lecislatave  Clerk.  On 
page  79,  beginning  with  line  18.  strike  out 
all  down  through  line  21.  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Conus.  various  locations:  operational  fa- 
cilities. $160.000."' 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia  in  the  chair).  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
yield  himself? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  yield  15 
minutes.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  military  construction  authorization 
bill  provides  for  $227.3  million  for  con- 
struction of  facilities  to  support  the 
Sentinel  anti-ballistic-misslle  system.  My 
amendment  would  strike  this  author- 
ization from  the  bill.  This  Is  an  indefen- 
sible expenditure.  It  would  result  in  an 
utter  waste  of  taxpayers'  money,  just  as 
all  of  the  millions  heretofore  spent  on  the 
deployment  of  antl-balllstlc-mlssUe  sys- 
tems ringing  some  cities  of  our  Nation 
have  been  fruitless  and  wasteful.  The 
fact  is  that  the  United  States  has  spent 
almost  $19  billion  since  World  War  II 


on  mlssUe  systems  that  either  were  never 
finished  or  were  out  of  service  when  com- 
pleted because  of  obsolescence. 

This  proposed  appropriation  is  only 
the  begirmlng  of  what  could  become  the 
greatest  waste  of  taxpayers'  money  in 
the  history  of  the  Nation.  Even  a  first 
step  to  protect  our  Mlnutemen  mIssUe 
sites  and  to  a  lesser  degree  10  American 
cities  would  eventually  cost  at  least  be- 
tween $3  and  $4  billion,  with  the  likeli- 
hood that  this  would  be  doubled  by  op- 
erational costs. 

Former  Defense  Secretary  McNamara, 
the  greatest  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
ever  serve  the  Nation,  has  made  it  clear 
that  this  would  merely  be  a  downpay- 
ment  on  a  price  tag  that  would  eventu- 
ally be  at  least  $40  billion.  From  research 
that  I  have  made  on  this  subject,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  total  price  tag  would 
eventually  come  closer  to  $60  or  $70  bil- 
lion, and  even  those  figures  are  consid- 
ered conservative  by  some  experts.  The 
proposed  ABM  system  can  easUy  become 
the  largest  and  most  expensive  "pork 
barrel"  project  of  all  time. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee.  Secretary 
McNamara  stated: 

There  is  no  system  or  combination  of  sys- 
tems within  presently  available  technology 
which  would  permit  the  deployment  now  of 
an  antlballlstic  missile  defense  capable  of 
giving  us  any  reasonable  hope  of  keeping  U.S. 
fatalities  t)elow  some  tens  of  mimons  in  a 
major  Soviet  nuclear  attack  on  our  clUes. 

He  presented  estimates  of  the  ability 
of  such  a  system  to  reduce  American 
casualties  in  the  event  of  a  nuclear  war. 
He  estimated  that  in  the  absence  of  an 
ABM  system  the  United  States  would 
suffer  100  to  135  million  fatalities  if  the 
Soviet  Union  were  to  strike  first.  He  esti- 
mated that  if  we  deployed  an  anti-bal- 
listic-missile  system  and  the  Russians 
merely  maintained  their  present  offensive 
capability  without  responding  to  the  new 
situation,  the  dreaded  nuclear  exchange 
would  still  kUl  between  20  and  40  million 
Americans.  If  the  Russians  chose  to  re- 
spond by  increasing  their  offensive  arma- 
ments,   ultimately    American    fatalities 
could  movmt  to  120  million. 
-     Mr.  President,  what  kind  of  protection 
Is  this?  Also,  officials  in  the  Pentagon 
talk  of  protecting  50  of  our  larger  cities. 
Which  50?  What  of  the  millions  of  Amer- 
icans who  live  in  the  improtected  re- 
mainder of  our  Nation?  In  effect,  we  are 
playing  a  macabre  numbers  game  which 
offers  neither  our  Nation  nor  the  Soviet 
Union  any  real  protection  whatever. 

In  September  1967  Robert  McNamara 
stated : 

None  of  the  ABM  systems  at  the  present  or 
foreseeable  state  of  the  art  would  provide  an 
impenetrable  shield  over  the  United  States. 
There  Is  clearly  no  point  ...  in  spending  $40 
bUllon  if  It  is  not  going  to  buy  us  any  sig- 
nificant improvement  In  our  security.  Every 
ABM  system  that  Is  now  feasible  Involves 
firing  defensive  missiles  at  Incoming  offen- 
sive warheads  In  an  effort  to  destroy  them. 
But  what  many  commentators  on  this  issue 
overlook  is  that  any  such  system  can  rather 
obviously  be  defeated  by  an  enemy  simply 
sending  more  offensive  warheads,  or  dummy 
warheads,  than  there  are  defense  mi.ssiles 
capable  of  disposing  of  them. 

He  pointed  out  that  scientific  advisers 
to  three  Presidents — Eisenhower,  Ken- 


nedy, and  Johnson— imanlmously  rec- 
ommended against  the  deployment  of  an 
ABM  system  designed  to  protect  our 
population  against  a  Soviet  attack.  Re- 
garding any  possible  nuclear  attack  from 
China,  he  went  on  to  say : 

We  have  the  power  not  only  to  destroy 
completely  China's  entire  nuclear  offensive 
forces,  but  to  devastate  her  society  as  well. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  now  in  the  process 
of  spending  $5  bUlion  of  taxpayers' 
money  on  an  ABM  system  that  may  not 
work  at  all,  and  at  the  very  best,  might 
have  some  slight  deterrent  effectiveness 
untU  China  slightly  improves  its  delivery 
system  which  all  experts  concede  they 
can  easily  do  and  certainly  will  do. 

Today.  Communist  China  has  only  a 
ci-ude  nuclear  capacity.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  Sentinel  deployment  con- 
sisting primarily  of  long-range  area  de- 
fense Spartan  missiles  might  be  of  some 
effectiveness  into  the  mid-1970's.  Beyond 
that  point,  it  Is  estimated  that  the  Chi- 
nese nuclear  capability  will  have  ren- 
dered this  ABM  system  useless.  There- 
fore, is  it  prudent  for  the  United  States 
to  invest  many  billions  of  dollars  on  an 
ABM  system  that  is  going  to  become 
totally  obsolete  within  a  relatively  few 
years? 

The  fact  is  that  this  is  not  an  anti- 
Chinese  system  at  all,  but  the  first  step 
in  construction  of  a  major  ABM  system, 
which.  In  reality,  represents  a  kind  of 
maginot  line — an  imagined  security.  The 
Soviets  would  most  certainly  respond 
with  a  similar  system.  No  such  system 
can  be  more  than  fractionally  effective, 
and  its  deployment  would  represent  a 
waste  of  billions  of  dollars,  with  no  added 
security  to  either  side. 

Also,  by  plunging  ahead  with  the  de- 
ployment of  a  relatively  primitive  ABM 
missile  system,  we  run  the  risk  of  escalat- 
ing the  arms  race  to  a  fantastically  high 
and  unbelievably  costly  plateau.  This  up- 
ward spiral  of  the  arms  race  would  leave 
both  sides  with  no  more  real  security 
than  each  has  now.  The  fact  is  that  to- 
day we  have  4.500  nuclear  warheads 
against  1,000  for  the  Soviet  Union.  How 
much  overkill  do  we  need? 

Any  possible  military  value  that  an 
ABM  system  could  possibly  have  will  be 
more  than  offset  by  its  invitation  to  ex- 
pansion of   the   nuclear   arms   race   at 
vastly  increased  risks  and  costs  to  both 
sides.  After  both  sides  have  anti-ballistlc- 
missile  systems,  we  may  rest  assured  that 
the  race  will  then  start  all  over  again  to 
produce  new,  more  expensive,  and  more 
sophisticated  missiles  that  can  penetrate 
the  antimissile  systems.  After  another 
costly  race  is  over,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  balance  of  power  will 
settle  at  the  same  point  where  it  now 
rests.  Neither  our  Nation  nor  the  Soviet 
Union  nor  China  would  be  any  safer. 
Each  would  have  managed  to  maintain 
a  stalemate  only  by  the  expenditure  of 
vast  sums  of  money  that  could  certainly 
have  been  put  to  more  constructive  use. 
When  the  balance  of  military  strength 
13  stabilized  on  that  new  plane,  so  ex- 
pensively purchased,  the  world,  far  from 
being  safer,  will  be  more  insecure  than 
ever.  After  the  expenditures  of  billions 
of  dollars,  the  two  superpowers  will  have 
achieved  nothing  constructive.  As  a  mat- 


ter of  fact,  should  confidence  in  these 
defensive  missile  systems  become  exces- 
sive, the  effect  may  even  hasten  the  hour 
of  ultimate  thermonuclear  destruction 
by  infusing  policymakers  of  both  nations 
with  an  unwarranted  assurance,  the 
frailty  of  which  will  be  fatally  demon- 
strated in  the  first  moments  of  nuclear 
battle. 

Mr.  President,  our  only  real  defense  is 
to  keep  our  offensive  power  so  far  ahead 
of  the  Russian  and  Chinese  defense  that 
il  will  remain  perfectly  clear  to  the  So- 
viet and  Communist  Chinese  leadership 
that  a  first  strike  against  us  will  trigger 
an  unbearable  response.  We  must  con- 
stantly  seek   to   improve  our   offensive 
missiles  now  standing  in  concrete  silos 
and  underwater  in  our  Polaris  subma- 
rines. We  now  maintain  a  3-  or  4-to-l  ad- 
vantage over  the  Soviet  Union  In  the 
number  of  strategic  missiles  we  possess, 
but  even  this  does  not  fully  measiu-e  the 
advantage  enjoyed  by  oiu-  Nation.  Soviet 
missiles  threaten  our  land-based  ICBM 
force,  but  they  cannot  threaten  our  large 
and  highly  effective  Polaris  force  which 
is  based  on  submarines  and  is  invulner- 
able to  attack. 

Above  everything  else,  we  maintain  41 
Polaris   submaiines.   each    carrying    16 
missiles  with  nuclear  warheads.  These 
submarines   are   capable   of    remaining 
under  the  water  for  a  period  as  long  as 
300    days    and   nights.    These    missiles, 
which  approximate  in  number  700,  have 
a  maximum  range  of  approximately  2,875 
land  miles.  This  is  the  capability  of  the 
most  modern  of  these  Polaris  submarines. 
Earlier  models  have  a  range  of  approxi- 
mately 1,370  land  miles.  They  are  capable 
of  firing  missiles  with  nuclear  warheads 
from  imder  the  ocean,  and,  of  course,  no 
area  within  the  vast  landmass  of  Com- 
mimLst   China  or   the   rest  of  Asia  or 
Europe  and  the  entire  area  of  the  Soviet 
Union  is  safe  from  devastation  by  mis- 
siles fired  from  these  submaiines. 

With  all  tills  tremendous  power,  it 
would  be  wasteful  and  foolhardy  on  our 
part  to  vote  this  authorization  contain- 
ing provisions  for  an  antlballlstic  defense 
at  a  cost  of  himdreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars, and  which  will  be  just  the  beginning 
of  what  will  become  the  biggest  billion 
dollar  boondoggle  of  all  time. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  the  only  nation 
in  the  world  having  even  the  capability  of 
attacking  the  United  States  with  inter- 
continental ballistic  missiles.  The  Soviet 
Union  is  no  longer  a  "have  not"  nation. 
It  is  a  "have"  nation.  There  was  a  time 
in  that  grim  cold-war  period  following 
the  end  of  World  War  II  when  the  dic- 
tator of  the  Soviet  Union,  Stalin,  offered 
a  threat  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the 
world.  Stalin  is  no  longer  the  rul.r  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  He  has  been  completely 
discredited,  and  it  is  well  known  that  to- 
day, the  Soviet  Union  is  veering  toward 
capitalism  and  coexistence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  10  additional  minutes. 

The  present  leadership  is  evincing  co- 
operation toward  us  instead  of  threaten- 
ing annihilation.  The  Soviet  Union  is  no 
longer  the  menace  it  once  was  to  the 
peace  of  the  world.  Its  leaders  are  inter- 
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ested  In  expanding  and  ImprovlnK  the 
lives  of  Its  citizens.  It  Is  really  unthink- 
able that  there  would  be  any  nuclear  con- 
flict l)etween  us. 

Mr.  President,  another  Interesting  pos- 
sibility is  that  the  rulers  of  the  Kremlin 
are  probably  not  yet  at  that  point  where 
they  would  publicly  state  that  the  few 
antiballistic  missile  sites  which  they  have 
constructed  and  intend  to  construct  are 
being  built  to  protect  their  nation  against 
future  Chinese  nuclear  weapons.  The 
Chinese  threat  as  a  nuclear  power  is  min- 
imal today,  and  will  not  be  a  threat  to  us 
for  many  years  to  come.  However,  be- 
cause of  the  proximity  of  China  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  Red  China  will  be  a  threat 
to  the  Soviet  Union  long  before  it  en- 
dangers our  Nation.  The  country  which 
will  first  feel  the  shadow  of  Chinese 
nuclear  power  is  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  this  connection,  as  I  have  said  be- 
fore in  this  Chamber,  our  distinguished 
former  colleague  from  Arizona.  Barry 
Goldwater.  in  the  course  of  his  1964  cam- 
paign fpr  the  Presidency,  made  some  wise 
statements  when  we  look  back  on  them. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  wisest  was  when  he 
said: 

I  predict  that  if  within  10  years  from  now 
there  should  be  a  w.»r  between  ComniunUt 
China  and  the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Union  win  be  nghtlng  on  the  side  of  the 
United  States,  as  an  ally  and  as  a  comrade 
In  arms. 

After  20  years  of  the  nuclear  arms  race, 
the  conclusion  should  be  obvious  that  the 
only  defense  agamst  a  nuclear  attack  is 
making  sure  that  it  never  happens.  A  new 
race  for  "defensive"  weapons  would  do 
nothing  to  advance  that  cause.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  the  contrary.  The 
present  situation  in  which  the  Soviet 
Union  has  the  power  to  destroy  us  and 
we  have  tne  power  to  destroy  them,  even 
after  absorbing  a  first  strike,  is  far  from 
ideal.  However,  it  is  surely  better  than  the 
new  and  nighly  imstable  situation  that 
would  be  created  by  escalating  the  scale 
of  overkill  another  notch  by  authorizing 
additional  expenditures  for  the  Sentinel 
ABM  system.  The  President  has  pledged, 
and  Congress  has  demanded,  that  we  cut 
spending  by  $6  billion  in  this  fiscal  year. 
Here  is  our  opportimity  to  cut  a  quarter 
of  a  billion  dollars,  and  it  is  our  respon- 
sibility to  do  that:  it  is  not  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  President  of  the  United 
Sates. 

President  Johnson  has  indicated  that 
the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  have 
shown  interest  in  negotiating  for  an 
agreement  whereby  neither  nation  will 
embark  on  the  construction  of  anti-bal- 
listic-missile systems.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  will  show 
a  degree  of  restraint  which  would  make 
it  clear  that  they  are  doing  only  the  min- 
imiim  necessary  to  insure  themselves 
against  any  possible  threat  from  Com- 
munist China,  and  thereby  avoid  a  fan- 
tastic escalation  of  the  armament  race. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  can  be 
accomplished  if  we  do  not  act  hastily  in 
committing  ourselves  to  a  project  of  such 
immense  proportions. 

We  should  continue  to  seek  an  imder- 
sUnding  with  the  Soviet  Union  whereby 
neither  side  would  expand  its  defensive 
facilities    beyond    their    present  level. 


Such  an  understanding  would  freeze  the 
strategic  situation  roughly  as  it  Is  today, 
with  each  side  depending  on  Its  offensive 
missiles  to  provide  the  deterrent. 

No  Inspection  would  be  needed  for  such 
an  agreement  since  we  are  clearly  main- 
taining a  continuous  surveillance  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  they  could  not  deploy 
a  system  costing  upward  of  $30  billion 
without  our  being  awart  of  it. 

Mr.  President,  recently.  President 
Johnson  congratulated  the  United  Na- 
tions on  Its  approval  of  the  Nuclear  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty  In  a  speech  before 
the  General  Assembly.  This  treaty,  while 
not  an  absolute  guarantee  that  nuclear 
weapons  will  never  be  used  in  war.  clearly 
represents  an  Important  step  toward 
world  peace.  In  his  speech  before  the 
General  Assembly  the  President  said: 

From  this  ground  that  we  have  won  here 
together,  let  us  press  forward ...  to  halt 
and  to  reverse  the  build-up  of  nuclear  ar- 
senals: ...  to  find  new  ways  to  eliminate 
the  threat  of  conventional  conflicts  that 
might  grow  Into  nuclear  disaster. 

In  the  great  nuclear  poker  game  l)elng 
played  by  the  world  s  only  two  real  nu- 
clear powers,  the  stakes  are  becoming 
increasingly  higher.  Powerful  forces  are 
exerting  and  will  continue  to  exert  tre- 
mendous pressures  on  the  administration 
and  Congress  to  proceed  with  the  con- 
struction of  an  anti-balllstlc-mlsslle  sys- 
tem. We  know  that  the  military-indus- 
trial complex,  against  which  President 
Eisenhower  warned  the  Nation,  favors 
this  appropriation.  The  power  of  big 
defense  contractors  to  Influence  the  ABM 
decision  Is  great.  A  recent  advertisement 
by  an  investment  analysis  firm  was  en- 
titled "Nike  X:  $30  Billion  for  Whom?"  It 
listed  28  companies  with  large  defense 
contracts  that  "could  profit  handsomely" 
If  a  full-scale  ABM  system  were  to  be 
Installed.  This  has  been  broken  down  to 
show  that  companies  on  the  list  have  300 
plants  In  42  Stetes  and  172  congressional 
districts,  with  a  mlnimiun  of  1  million 
employees.  Even  a  political  novice  can 
readily  see  that  this  adds  up  to  a  great 
deal  of  potential  political  Influence  and 
pressure. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  far  better 
to  spend  these  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  to  help  cure  the  many  troubles 
afflicting  our  cities  than  to  waste  them 
on  a  plaything  of  the  generals  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  I  caruiot  see  how 
we  can  justify  pouring  more  millions  Into 
this  project  when  we  are  cutting  appro- 
priations for  underprivileged  children, 
for  eradicating  sliun  housing  and  for  a 
multitude  of  other  vitally  needed 
projects. 

If  the  authorization  for  the  Sentinel 
ABM  system  is  approved,  it  will  be  just 
another  example  of  Congress  yielding  to 
the  demands  of  the  military-industrial 
complex,  and  another  manifestation  of 
oiu-  heedless  and  reckless  expenditure  of 
billions  of  dollars.  It  will  take  its  place 
as  one  of  the  most  Indefensible  boon- 
doggles that  Congress  has  enacted  In 
recent  years. 

I  regretted  that  the  Cooper-Hart 
amendment  was  rejected,  and  I  shall  re- 
gret It  very  much  If  my  amendment  is 
rejected,  because  here  Is  an  opportunity 
for  the  Senate  to  stand  up  and  meet  Us 


responsibility,  and  to  make  a  real  and 
valid  effort  to  help  achieve  that  spend- 
ing cut  of  $6  billion  which  has  been 
promised  to  the  American  people. 
I  urge  that  my  amendment  be  adopted. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  highest  regard  for  my  good  friend 
from  Ohio.  He  has  made  a  very  able 
presentation  of  this  point  of  view  in 
connection  with  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

I  am  sure  that  my  friend  would  agroo 
that  the  debate  that  has  t)een  going  on 
for  the  last  3  days  in  connection  witli 
the  Cooper-Hart  amendment  would  ap- 
ply with  equal  force  to  the  pendum 
amendment. 

So.  Mr.  President,  while  it  Is  not  neces- 
sary to  do  so.  we  could  incorporate  by 
reference  all  of  the  arguments,  pro  and 
con,  made  during  the  last  3  days  of 
debate,  and  I  think  they  would  cover 
essentially  what  the  able  Senator  fro:n 
Ohio  has  In  mind. 

I  point  out  that  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment goes  far  beyond  the  Cooper-Hart 
amendment,  which  was  to  postpone  for 
1  year  the  ABM  program.  This  amend- 
ment would  terminate  It. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment will  be  decisively  rejected.  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
to  conclude  the  argument  for  my  amend- 
ment, it  is  true  that  this  amendment  goes 
farther  than  the  amendment  which  was 
defeated,  which  would  have  merely  post- 
poned the  expenditure. 

I  have  spoken  out  earher  In  the  day 
in  support  of  the  amendment  that  was 
defeated;  and  in  support  of  this  amend- 
ment. I  would  make  the  same  argument 
that  I  made  in  support  of  the  Cooper- 
Hart  amendment. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  ol  my  time. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  omCER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  i.s 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio.  On  this  question. 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TYDINGS  ^when  his  name  was 
called).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Indiana  I  Mr. 
HartkeI.  If  he  were  present  and  voting. 
he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  permitted 
to  vote.  I  would  vote  "nay."  I  therefore, 
withhold  my  vote. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  resumed 
and  concluded  the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
I  Mr.  Bartlett  I .  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Church],  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas I  Mr.  FuLBRiCHTl.  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  I  Mr.  HartkeI.  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [  Mr.  Kennedy  I .  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Lonc),  the 
Senator  from  Mirmesota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy], the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
I  Mr.  MoNRONEY  I .  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya],  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff].  and 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Smathers  I ,  are  necessarily  absent. 


I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening]  is  absent  on  of- 
ficial business.  ^      ,,  ^      ^ 

I  further  armoimce  that,  if  present  ana 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Bartlett]  and  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  MONRONEY ]  would  each  vote 

"nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  HruskaI  is  neces- 
sarily absent  and.  If  present  and  vot- 
ing, would  vote  "nay." 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
jAViTsl  Is  detained  on  official  business. 

The  result  was  armounced— yeas  12, 
nays  72,  as  follows: 

(No.  191  Leg] 
YEAS— 12 


Case 

Clark 

Cooper 

Haft 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Bilker 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Bible 

Bo;.'g8 

Brewster 

Brooke 

Burdick 

Bvrd,  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

C.mnon 

Carlson 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dirksen 

Dodd 

Domlnlck 

EiiStland 

Ellenaer 

Ervln 

Fannin 


Hatfield 
McGovern 
MetcaU 
Morse        I 

NAYS^72 

Fong 

Gore 

Griffln 

Hansen 

Harris 

Havden 

Hlckenlodpex 

Hill 

Holland 

Holllngs 

li.ouve 

Jackson 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Long.  La. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

McGee 

Mclr.tyre 

Miller 

Mondule 


Nelson 
Percy 
Proxmlre 
Yount'.  Ohio 


Morton 

Moss 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Muskle 

Pasiore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Prouty 

Randolph 

Russell 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennis 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Williams.  N.J. 

Williams.  Del. 

Yarbo  rough 

Young.  N.  Dak. 


Bartlett 

Church 

Fulbrlght 

Gruening 

Hartke 


Monroney 
Montoya 
Rlblcotl 
Smatbors 


PRESENT   AND   GIVING   A   LIVE   PAIR,   AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 

Tjdlngs,  against. 

NOT  VOTING — 14 

Hruska 
Javits 
Kennedy 
LonK.  Mo. 
McCarthy 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Young  of 
Ohio  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    859 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  (No.  859),  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
not  be  stated.  I  will  explain  it  briefly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  reads  as  follows 


On  page  75,  line  23,  strike  out  "$4,126,000" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$2,566,000". 

On  page  77.  lines  3  and  4,  strike  out  "and 
utUiUes.  $2,975,000"  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
$1,055,000". 

On  page  78,  line  13,  strike  out  "$846,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$545,000". 

On  page  79,  line  2,  strike  out  "$464,000" 
.ind  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$297,000". 


On  page  70.  strike  out  lines  9  and  10. 
On  page  79,  strike  out  lines  13  and  14. 
On  page  81  line  12,  strike  out  "$3.925,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  ••$3,757,000". 

on   page  81.  line   18.  strike  out  •$17,384,- 
000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  ••$16.994.000'". 
On  page  87.  strike  out  lines  9  and  10. 
On  page  87.  strike  out  lines  15  and  16. 
On   page   88.   line   8,   strike  out   "$802,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  •$497,000". 

On  page  88.  line  25.  strike  out  'and  admin- 
istrative facilities.  $4,822,000"  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  "$2.038,000 '. 

On  page  90.  line  2.  strike  out  "troop  hous- 
ing, and  utilities.  $3,020,000"  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  "and  utilities,  $1,482,000". 

On  page  92.  beginning  with  line  16,  strike 
out  all  down  through  line  20. 

On  page  93.  strike  out  lines  6  and  7. 
On  p.tge  94,  lines  1  and  2.  strike  out  "maln- 
tonance  facilities,  troop  housing,  and  utili- 
ties,  $5,798,000"   and   Insert   In   lieu   thereof 
'•troop  housing,  and  utilities.  $3,658,000". 
On  page  94,  strike  out  lines  14  and  15. 
On  page  94.  line  22.  strike  out  "and  utili- 
ties,   $771,000'    and    insert    in    lieu    thereof 
•■$395,000". 

On  page  95.  line  8.  strike  out  •■$8,595,000' 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  ■■$7,995,000". 

On  page  96.  line  20,  strike  out  "and  utili- 
ties, $3,413,000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  ', 
$3,128,000'. 

On  page  96.  line  22.  strike  out   'supply  fa- 
cilities,"; and  In  line  23,  strike  out  '$1,966,- 
000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$1,604,000". 
On  page  97.  line  5,  strike  out  •'$3,565,000" 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$3,457,000". 

On  page  98.  lines  9  and  10,  strike  out  "and 
supply  facilities,  $1,544,000"  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  ••$986.000". 

On  page  98.  strike  out  lines  13  and  14. 
On  page  98.  line  22.  strike  out  "$251,000" 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$49,000". 

on  page  103.  line  4.  strike  out  "$118,769,- 
000"  and  "$142,932,000"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof,  respectively,  "$117,769,000"  and 
"$141,932,000". 

On  piige  104,  strike  out  lines  3,  4.  and  5. 
On  page  104,  strike  out  lines  16  through 

19. 

On  page  104,  lines  20  and  21,  strike  out 
"Operational  facilities  and  troop  housing, 
$954,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Troop 
housing,  $779,000". 

On  page  105,  line  6,  strike  out  "$999,000 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  ••$701,000". 

On  page  105,  line  13,  strike  out  '•and  ad- 
ministrative facilities,  $665,000"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  ••$265,000". 

On  page  105,  lines  14  and  15,  strike  out 
•OperaUonal  and  training"  and  insert  In 
lieu  thereof  "Training";  and  in  line  16, 
strike  out  ""$924,000"  and  insert  in  Ueu  there- 
of ""$889,000". 

On  page  105,  lines  20  and  21,  strike  out 
"and  administrative  facilities,  $3,445,000" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$3,247,000". 

on  page  106,  line  4.  strike  out  "$4,089,- 
000'"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  '■$512,000"". 
On  page  106.  strike  out  lines  15  and  16. 
On  page  107,  lines  15  and  16,  strike  out 
"maintenance  faculties,  troop  housing,  and 
utilities,  $1,157,000"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  there- 
of "troop  housing,  and  utUities,  $954,000". 

On  page  110.  line  25.  strike  out  '$560,000" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$409,000". 

On  page  111.  lines  5  and  6.  strike  out  ""Op- 
erational facilities,  administrative  facilities 
and  utilities,  $2,369,000"  and  Insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  "Administrative  facilities  and  util- 
ities, $1,652,000". 

on  page  112,  lines  19  and  20,  strike  out 
"$1,116,000"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$368,- 
000". 

On  page  113,  lines  19  and  20,  strike  out  , 
maintenance  faclllUes.  and  utilities,  $777,- 
000  "  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "and  utUitles, 
$430,000". 

on  page  119,  Une  13,  strike  out  "$70,- 
000,000"    and   insert   in   lieu   thereof   "$60,- 

ooo!ooo". 


On  page  120.  Une  4,  strike  out  "$142,808,- 
000"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$139,247,000". 

On  page  120,  line  5,  strike  out  '"$54,700,- 
000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$51,357,000". 

On  page  120,  line  6.  strike  out  "$17,617,000" 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$16,500,000". 

Adjust  the  totals  in  section  802  of  the  bill 
accordingly. 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  Is  to 
take  the  lower  of  two  figures  as  between 
the  House  and  the  Senate  on  each  Item 
In  which  there  Is  a  difference  between 
the  two. 

Tlie  amendment  also  deletes  from  the 
Senate  bill  those  items  which  are  not 
contained  in  the  House  bill.  The  end  re- 
sult is  to  save  on  the  total  authorization 
approximately  $48  million. 

The  rationale  behind  this  amendment 
is  that  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
of  one  House  or  the  other  has  ruled  that 
less  tlian  the  amount  contained  In  this 
bill  can  wisely  be  spent  on  the  military 
comtructlon  program. 

I  am  strongly  of  the  view,  since  we 
passed  tlie  surtax  bill  and  the  require- 
ment to  save  $6  billion  out  of  the  total 
spending  for  this  year,  that  we  should 
take  as  much  as  is  soimd  and  wise  and 
safe  out  of  mihtary  authorizations  and 
miUtaiT  appropriations.  The  total  mili- 
tary request  in  tlie  budget,  including  the 
supplemental  request  for  Vietnam  which 
came  down  a  few  weeks  ago.  Is  In  excess 
of  $82  billion.  I  would  hope  that  most  if 
not  all  of  the  $6  billion  which  we  have 
undertaken  by  law  to  save  could  come  out 
of  tiie  military  appropriations  this  year. 
I  am  convinced  it  could  be  done  without 
any  damage  to  tlie  national  security. 

The  way  to  do  it,  Mr.  President,  must 
be  to  chip  away  relentlessly  at  unneces- 
sary authorizations  and  unnecessary  ap- 
propriations. It  may  be  a  long,  hard  task, 
but  I  believe  we  have  an  obligation  to  do 

There  can  be  no  doubt  the  total  mili- 
tary authorization  request,  which  in  turn 
will  be  followed  by  military  appropria- 
tions, is  subsUntially  in  excess  of  what 
prudence  would  dictate.  One  way  to  get 
this  figui-e  back  to  somewhere  near  rea- 
son is  to  cut  these  authorizations  and  ap- 
propriations wherever  possible. 

There  are  44  separate  items  in  this 
amendment,  i-unning  all  the  way  from 
a  decrease  in  the  Senate  amount,  on 
page  75,  line  23,  from  $4,126,000  to  the 
House  figme  of  $2,566,000.  This  has  ref- 
erence to  an  authorization  for  training 
facilities,  maintenance  facilities,  re- 
search and  development  and  test  facili- 
ties, troop  housing  and  utilities  at  Fort 
Benning,  Ga.  The  House  felt  that  $2,566,- 
000  was  enough  for  this  it«m.  The  Senate 
raised  It  to  $4,126,000.  This  Is  an  exam- 
ple of  a  cut  to  go  back  to  the  House 

There  are  also  items  in  this  bill  which 
the  House  felt  should  be  stricken.  I  cite 
as  an  example  on  page  87,  lines  9  and 
10  that  the  House  did  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  make  an  appropriation  for  the 
Naval  Air  Station  at  Brunswick,  Maine, 
for  ground  improvements  in  the  amount 
of  $75,000.  I  would  accept  the  judgment 
of  the  House  in  this  regard,  in  our  in- 
terest to  save  money.  ..,.  ,4-^, 

And  so  it  goes,  through  these  44  differ- 
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ent  items.  In  the  end,  as  I  have  said,  the 
total  saving  would  he  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $48  million  for  44  separate  Itema. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time  for 
tjmorrow.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  ask  that  the 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendments  be  considered  en 
bloc.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  intend  to 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  tomorrow, 
when  we  take  up  this  amendment.  Sen- 
ators .should  be  alerted  to  that  effect. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  cons:nt  that  I  may  proceed 
regardless  of  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  conc?rnin::  the  limitation  of 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Nos.  1286.  1237.  and  1288. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  SERVICE  ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  1 S.  3095 )  to  amend  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act  to  extend  and  improve  the 
progi-ams  relating  to  the  training  or  nurs- 
ing and  other  health  professions  and 
allied  health  professions  personnel,  the 
program  relatincr  to  student  aid  (or  such 
personriel.  and  the  pro"ram  relatms  to 
health  research  facilities,  and  for  other 
purposes  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, with  amendments,  on  page  2.  line  6, 
after  •Sec.  lOl."  strike  out  "i  a)":  inline 
10.  after  the  word  "appropriated '  strike 
out  "such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970.  and 
each  of  the  next  three  fiscal  years"  and 
insert  •$170,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1970.  and  $225,000,000 
each  for  the  next  two  fiscal  years.'  ";  on 
page  6,  at  the  beginning  of  line  10.  insert 
"SI  17.000.000'  :  and  in  the  same  line, 
after  1970,"  strJ:e  out  •and  each  of  the 
next  three  fiscal  years  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary"  and  Insert  -$168,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and 
5210,000,000  lor  the  f.scal  year  ending 
June  30.  1972. ":  in  line  24  after  •1970" 
strike  cut  ••or  any"  and  insert  "and  for 
each '■;  in  line  25.  after  the  word  next" 
strike  out  "thre«;"  and  insert  two":  on 
page  7,  line  1.  after  the  word  "oste- 
opthy."  insert  •pharmacy,":  in  line  2. 
after  the  word  •  optometiT."  insert  'vet- 
erinary medicine, ":  on  page  10,  line  13, 
after  the  word  "next""  strike  out  "three" 
and  insert  "two":  on  page  11,  line  13. 
after  the  word  •"inserting",  strike  out 
■after"  and  insert  'before"':  in  the  same 
line,  after  the  word  "following:"'  strike 


out  "  'or  (In  the  case  of  section  772) ":  in 
line  14.  after  the  word  "pharmacy,'"  strike 
out  "or";  on  page  12,  line  16,  after  the 
word  "out"  strike  out  "  'or"  and  Insert 
"  'and:  In  line  17.  after  the  word  "phar- 
maceutical," strike  out  "or"  and  insert 
"and ":  on  page  13,  line  7,  after  "772" 
strike  out  "(b)  ":  in  line  8,  after  the  word 
•amended'  strike  out  "(1)  by  striking 
out  subsection  <c».  and  (2)";  in  line  9. 
after  the  word  "end"  strike  out  "thereof" 
and  Insert  "of  subsection  tb>  the  follow- 
ing: '.";  on  page  14,  line  2,  after  the  word 
"thereof"  strike  out  "  '1973"."  and  insert 
""  '1972'.";  in  line  5.  after  the  word 
"amended"  insert  "by  striking  out  'three 
years"  the  first  time  it  appears  therein 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'one  year* 
and":  in  Une  11.  after  the  word  "Includ- 
ing?" Insert  "internships  and":  after  line 
11,  Insert: 

(4)  Section  741(e)  of  auch  Act  Is  amended 
t3  read  as  foUows: 

"(e)  Such  loans  shall  bear  Interest,  on 
the  unpaid  balance  ot  the  lo.in.  computed 
only  for  period*  for  which  the  loan  Is  repay- 
able, at  the  rate  of  three  per  centum  per 
year". 

At  the  beginning  of  line  17.  strike  out 
"(4)"'  and  insert  "  <5»"";  in  line  18.  after 
the  word  new"  strike  out  "sulwection" 
and  Insert  •subsections:";  on  page  15. 
Une  11.  after  the  word  "charge."  strike 
out  the  quotation  marks:  after  line  11. 
Insert : 

rk)  A  school  may  provide.  In  accordance 
wlt;\  regulations  of  the  Secretary,  that  dur- 
ing the  repayment  period  of  a  loan  from  a 
l^^n  fv;nu  enabllshed  pursuant  to  an  agree- 
n»c!!t  under  this  part  payments  of  principal 
a.id  liiterest  by  the  borrower  with  respect  to 
all  the  outstanding  loans  made  to  him  from 
loan  funds  so  established  shall  be  at  a  rp.te 
equal  to  not  less  than  SIS  per  month. 

On  page  16.  line  2.  after  the  word 
"and"  strike  out  'such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary'  and  insert  "•$35.000.000'":  in 
line  4.  after  the  word  "next"  strike  out 
"three  ■  and  insert  "two";  In  line  7  after 
the  word  "thereof  "  strike  cut  "1974'  and 
in:3crt  "1973";  In  the  same  line,  after  the 
v.ord  'and",  strike  out  "1973'  and  insert 

•  1972' ;  in  line  16.  after  tlie  word  "next" 
.mike  out  five"  and  insert  "four";  in 
line  17.  after  the  word  'fiscal"  strike  out 

■years'  "  and  insert  "years."  ":  on  page 
17,  line  5,  after  the  word  this"  strike 
out  •part"  and  Insert  '■subpart':  in  line 
22.  after  ••(4>"  insert  "and  <5)":  at  the 
top  of  page  18.  Insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows: 

Sic.  122.  (a)  (1)  The  headlns  to  part  C  of 
title  VII  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act  ts 
amended    by    Inserting,    immediately    below 

•  Pa«t  C — SruBENT  Loans",  the  following: 
•Subpart        I— Loans       AoMiNisnain)        bt 

SCHOOLS^". 

(2)  Sections  740.  741.  742(bl.  743,  744.  and 
745  of  such  Act  are  each  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  ••this  parf  eich  place  It  appears 
therein  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "this 
subpart ". 

ib)(l)  Section  742(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  before  the 
l.\st  sentence  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "Of  the  sums  appropriated  under  this 
subsection  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1969.  or  for  any  fiscal  year  thereafter,  no 
more  than  5  per  centum  shall  be  available 
only  for  the  purpoee  of  malting  loons  under 
section  747. •■ 

(2)  The  Ust  sentence  of  section  742(a)  of 
auch  Act  Is  amen<led  by  striking  out  '■Sums" 


and  Inaerttng  In  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  Is 
otherwlM  provided  by  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, sums". 

(c)  "nUe  VU  of  the  Public  Health  Ser\ic!> 
Act  ts  amended  by  adding  after  section  746 
the  follo<wlng: 

"StrBPABT   II— DIHECT   LOANS  TO   STt'DENTS   IN 

roanoN  schools 

••St.c.    747.    (a)(1)    From    the   sums   maclp 
available  under  section  742(a).  the  Secretary 
Is  authorised  to  make  direct  loans  to  students 
who  are  cltlaena  of  the  United  States  ana 
who  are  pursuinR  a  full-time  course  of  snich 
at  a  school  of  medicine,  osteopathy,  dentisirv 
phartTjacy.  podiatry,  optometry,  or  veterlnnrv 
medicine  which  Is  located  outside  the  Unliefl 
States  and  which  Is  approved  by  the  Secretnr 
of    Health,    Education,    and   Welfare,    which 
course  of  study  leads  to  a  degree  of  doctor  r,. 
medicine.  docUr  of  dentistry  cr  an  equi'  • 
alent  defrec.  doctor  of  cteopalhy.  doctor  ■ 
pharmacy,   doctor  of   podiatry   or   doctor  (  . 
surgical  chiropody,  doctor  of  optometry  c  r 
an  equivalent  degree,  or  doctor  of  vetcrln.  rv 
medicine  or  an  equivalent  degree. 

••(2)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  an 
school  for  purposes  of  this  section  unless  h  ■ 
determines  that  such  school  offers  tralnlnt;  • 
a  type  and  quality  substantially  similar  !  i 
that  offered  by  similar  schools  in  the  Unite  i 
States  which  are  accredited  as  provided  1  i 
section  721(b)  (1)  (B). 

"(b)  Such  loans  shall,  to  the  extent  feas- 
ible, be  made  on  the  same  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  are  required  with  respect  to  leans 
made  to  students  tinder  the  program  estab- 
lished by  subpart  1  " 

On  page  20,  line  4.  change  the  section 
number  from  ■122"  to  "123";  in  Une 
12.  after  the  word  "next"  strike  out 
•four"  and  insert  "three";  in  line  14. 
after  the  word  "thereof"  strike  out 
"  "1974'  "  and  insert  "  '1073'  ";  in  line  15, 
after  the  word  "and"  strike  out  "  '1973*  " 
and  insert  "  '1972'  ";  in  line  17,  after  th.' 
word  'next"  strike  out  "four"  and  insert 
"three";  In  line  20.  after  the  word 
•■thereof"  strike  out  "  '1973'  "  and  ins. re 
••  '1972'  ";  and  in  the  same  line  after  the 
word  "and"  strike  out  "  '1974'  "  and  in- 
sert '•  '1973'  ":  and  page  21.  line  23,  after 
•July  1"  strike  out  "1972"  and  inseit 
"1971";  on  page  22,  line  13,  after  the 
word  ■schools",  strike  out  "such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary"  and  insert  "$25.- 
000.000";  in  line  14,  after  'June  3), 
1970."  strike  out  'and  each  of  the  next 
tiirec  fiscal  years"  and  Insert  "$35,000- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1971,  and  $40,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Jime  30.  1972.";  in  line  22.  after 
•■  'July  1,"  strike  out  '1972'  "  and  insert 
"1971'.";  on  page  25.  line  4,  after  the 
word  "'next"  strike  out  "three"  and  insert 
"two";  in  Hne  23.  after  the  word  "next " 
strike  out  "three "  and  insert  "two";  on 
page  29,  at  the  beginning  of  line  5,  inseu 
•$30,000,000";  in  the  same  line  aftti 
"June  30,  1970,"  strike  out  "and  each 
of  the  next  three  fiscal  years  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary"  and  inseit  "$45,- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1D71,  and  $70,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1972.";  on  page  30. 
line  20.  after  the  word  "inserting"  strike 
out  ""  "and  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  next  four  fiscal  years.'  "  and 
insert  "  '$15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1970,  $19,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971.  and 
$23,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1972'": 
on  page  31.  line  7,  after  the  word 
"thereof"  strike  out  "'1973'.";  and  in- 
sert "  '1972'.";  in  line  11,  after  "  '$1,500',"; 


insert  "by  inserting  'to  licensed  prac- 
tical nurses  and'  immediately  after 
•preference'  and  by  Inserting  after  the 
first  sentence  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: 'The  aggregate  of  the  loans  for 
all  years  from  such  funds  may  not  ex- 
ceed $6  000  in  the  case  of  any  student. .  ; 
at  the  beginning  of  Une  17,  insert  "(A) 
striking  out  -one  year'  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  'nine  months  and  (B)  ;  on 
page  32,  Une  U,  after  the  word  pubUc 
insert  "or  other  nonprofit";   after  ime 

18,  insert:  ^    .  *    , 

(4)  Section  823(b)(5)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  everything  which 
follows  "3  per  centum  per  annum  down  to 
but  not  including  the  second  semicolon. 

In  line  23.  after  the  word  "new"  strike 
out  "subsection"  and  insert  ''subsec- 
tions"; on  page  33.  line  17.  after  the  word 
"the"  where  it  appears  the  second 
time,  strike  out  "charge.""  and  Insert 
"charge.";  after  line  17.  insert: 

ig)  A  school  may  provide  in  accordance 
with  regulations  of  the  Secretary,  that  during 
the  repayment  period  of  a  loan  from  a  loan 
fund  estabUshed  pursuant  to  an  agreement 
under  this  part  payment*  of  principal  and 
interest  by  the  borrower  with  respect  to  all 
the  outstanding  loans  made  to  him  from 
loan  funds  so  established  shall  be  at  a  rate 
equal  to  not  less  than  $15  per  month. 

On  page  34.  line  5,  after  word  "insert- 
ing" strike  out  '•  'such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  each  of  the  next  four  fiscal 
years"  "  and  insert  -$20,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30    1970    $21 - 
000  000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  du. 
1971  $22,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972'  ":  at  the  beginning  of  Ihie 
11      strike    out    '•'1974','"     and    insert 
"'1973'";    in   line    12.   after   the   word 
"thereof",  strike  out  "  '1973.'  "  and  insert 
'•'1972'"-  on  page  35.  Une  6,  after  the 
word  '"'thereof"  strike  out  "  '1976'."  and 
insert  "  •1975'.":  in  line  8,  after  the  word 
"next"  strike  out  "five"  and  insert   fov^  . 
on  page  36.  Une  5,  after  the  word  "The 
strike    out    "amendment"    and    insert 
••amendments";  in  line  6,  after  the  word 
•subsection,"    and   insert   "tbH*)    and 
subsection";  on  page  37.  at  the  beginning 
of  Une  3,  strike  out  "three"  and  insert 
"two";  at  the  beginning  of  line  6,  strike 
out  "1974"  and  insert  "1973.";  in  Une  11. 
after  "July  1."  strike  out  "1973"  and  m- 
sert  "1972.";  in  line  18.  after  the  word 
"next",   strike   out   "three"    and  insert 
•two":  in  Une  22.  after  '"July  1,"  strike 
out  "1973"  and  insert  "1972.";   at  the 
beginning  of  line  24.  strike  out     19'74 
and  insert  "1973";  on  page  39.  after  Une 
7,  strike  out: 

Sec    231.   So   much  of  section   843(f)    of 
the   Public   Health    Service   Act    CIS   U^S.C. 
298b)   as  precedes  clause  (1)   is  amended  by 
inserting  •'.  or  by  a  State  agency."  after  'a 
recognized  body  or  bodies"  the  first  time  It 
appears    therein,    by    inserting    "or    State 
agency""  after  "a  recognized  body  or  bodies 
the  second  and  third  time  It  appears  therein, 
and  by  striking  out  "Or  a  program  accredited 
for  the  purpose  of  this  Act  by  the  Commis- 
sioner  of   EducaUon.'".   Clause    (1)    of  such 
section  843(f)    Is  amended  by  striking  out 
for   a   project   for   construction   of   a   new 
school    (Which   shall  Include  a  school  that 
has  not  had  a  sufficient  period  of  operation 
to  be  eligible  for  accreditation)""  and  Insert- 
ing   in    Ueu    thereof    "for    a    construction 
project'".    Such    section    843(f)     is    further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "For  the  purpose  of 


this  paragraph,  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion shall  publish  a  list  of  nationally  recog- 
nized accrediting  bodies,  and  of  State  agen- 
cies which  he  determines  to  be  reliable  au-- 
thority  as  to  the  quality  of  training  offered. 


And,  in  Ueu  thereof,  insert: 
SEC  231.  (a)  Subsections  (c)  and  (e)  of 
section  843  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(42  use.  298b)  are  each  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "an  accredited  program"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  '•a  program". 

(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "an  accredited  two- 
year  program""  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
••a  two-vear  program'". 

(c)  Such  subsection  (c)  is  further  amend- 
ed by  adding  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  (and  after  the  language  added  by 
section  205  of  this  Act)  ".  but  only  if  such 
program,  or  such  unit,  college,  or  university 
is  accredited^'. 

(d)  Such  subsection  (d)  Is  further  amend- 
ed by  adding  before  the  period  at  the  end 
tliereof  ".  but  only  If  such  program,  or  such 
unit  college,  or  university.  Is  accredited". 

(e)  Such  section  (e)  is  further  amended 
by  adding  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  ••.  but  only  If  such  program,  or  such 
amilated  school  or  such  hospital  or  university 
or  such  independent  school,  is  accredited^ . 

If )  So  much  of  subsection  (f )  of  such  sec- 
tion as  precedes  clause   (1)    is  amended  by 
inserting  after  "Commissioner  of  Education 
the  first  time  It  appears  therein  "and  when 
applied  to  a  hospital,  school,  college,  or  uni- 
versity (or  a  unit  thereof)  means  a  hospital, 
school,  college,  or  university  (or  unit)  which 
is  accredited  by  a  recognized  body  or  bodies 
approved  for  such  purpose  by  the  Conunls- 
sioner  of  Education",  by  striking  out  ••or  a 
program  accredited  for  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  ,  by 
inserting  ".  or  a  hospital,  school.  coUege,  or 
university  (or  a  unit  thereof),"  after  "except 
that  a  program",  by  inserting  •■.  or  the  hosp  - 
tal,  school.  coUege,  or  university   (or  a  unit 
thereof)",   after  "reasonable  assurance  that 
the  program",  and  by  striking  out     by  the 
school  which  provides  or  will  provide  such 
program". 

(K)  Such  subsection  (f)  Is  further  amended 
by  idding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "For  the  purpose  of  this  para-- 
eraph.  the  Commissioner  of  Education  shall 
publish  a  list  of  recognized  accrediting  bodies 
which  he  determines  to  be  reliable  authority 
as  to  the  quality  of  training  offered." 

On  page  41,  at  the  beginning  of  Une  21, 
strike  out  "1972,"  and  insert  '■1971,"';  at 
the  top  of  page  42.  insert  a  new  section, 
as  follows: 

contracts  AND  GRANTS  TO  ENCOURAGE  Ftn.L 
UTILIZATION  OF  NURSING  EDUCATIONAL 
TALENT 

SEC  233.  Section  868  of  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
••Sec  868.  (a)  To  assist  In  achieving  the 
purposes  of  this  part  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized (Without  regard  to  section  3709  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  (41  U.S.C.  5))  to  make 
grants  to  State  or  local  educational  agencies 
or  other  public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies, 
institutions,  or  organizations,  or  enter  into 
contracts  with  public  or  private  agencies  in- 
stitutions, or  organizations,  not  to  exceed  in 
the  case  of  any  grant  or  contract  $100,000 
per  year,  for  the  purpose  of— 

••(1)  identifying  individuals  of  financial, 
educational,  or  cultural  need  with  a  poten- 
tial for  education  or  training  in  a  field  of 
nursing  and  encouraging  them  to  (i)  com- 
plete secondary  school,  (il)  undertake  post- 
secondary  training  or  education  to  qualify 
for  training  in  a  field  of  nursing,  or  (lil)  un- 
dertake postsecondary  educational  training 
in  a  field  of  nursing,  as  may  be  appropriate. 

°'"(2)  publicizing  exlstUig  forms  of  financial 


aid  for  persons  undertaking  training  or  edu- 
cation in  a  field  of  nursing,  including  aid 
furnished  under  this  part. 

••(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  this  section 
$300  000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1969-  $750,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30  l'970-  $1  250,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1971;  and  $1,750,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1972. 


On  page  43.  line  13.  after  'June  30."' 
strike  out  "1969,"  and  insert  "1969;";  m 
the  same  line  after  the  word  "and"  strike 
out  "such  sums  as  may  be   necessary 
and  insert  '$10,000,000":  in  line  22,  after 
the  word  "and"  strike  out  "such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary"  and  insert  "$20,000,- 
000"' ;  on  page  44,  at  the  beginning  of 
line  5,  strike  out  "such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary""    and   insert   '•$5,000,000":    at 
the  begmning  of  line  11,  strike  out '  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary"  and  insert 
"$4,500,000";   on  page  45,  after  Une  ^. 
insert : 

(d)  such  part  G  is  further  amended  by 
adding  after  section  797  (added  by  subsec- 
tion (c) )  the  following  new  section: 

•'STUDY 

■Sec  798  The  Secretary  shall  prepare,  and 
submit  to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
prior  to  April  1.  1969,  a  report  on  the  admin- 
istration of  this  part,  an  appraisal  of  the 
programs  under  this  part  in  the  light  ^ 
their  adequacy  to  meet  the  needs  for  aiuea 
health  professions  personnel,  and  his  recom- 
mendations as  a  result  thereof." 

In  line  15.  after  the  word  "inserting" 
strike  out  "  "and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  each  of  the  next  four  fis- 
cal vears"  "  and  insert  "  '$8,500,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970,  $12,- 
000  000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30  1971  and  $14,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
ye'ar  ending  June  30.  1972,'  ":  after  Une 
20  strike  out: 

(b)(1)  Section  306(a)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  US  C.  242d)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and"  before  "$10,000,000.  and 
by  inserting  "and  such  sums  as  may  l^e 
necessary  for  each  of  the  next  four  fiscal 
years,"  after  "the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  . 

And.  m  Ueu  thereof,  insert: 
(b)(1)  Section  306(a)  of  the  Public 
Heallh  'service  Act  <«  ^.^.C.  242d,  Is 
amended  by  strUting  out  "and  before  $10.- 
000.000"  and  by  striking  out  '•the  succeeding 
real  year,"  and  inserting  in  "e'^ /hereof 
•the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years.  614.000.(»0 
for  the  fiscal  vear  ending  June  30.  1971.  and 
$17,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1972,". 

On  page  46,  line   13,  after  the  word 
"inserting"  strike  out  "  'and  "  and  insert 
"$35  000.000";  in  Une  14.  after  the  word 
"and"  msert  "$50,000,000":   in  line   15. 
after  the  word  "each"  strike  out    "of 
and  insert  "for":  in  the  same  line,  after 
the  word  "next",  strike  out  "three    and 
insert  'two"";  in  the  same  Une  after  the 
word  "fiscal"  strike  out  "yeai^s  such  sums 
as    may    be    necessary,"  "    and    insert 
"years."";    and   m   line    19,    strike   out 
•"1972""  and  msert  "*1971'";  so  as  to 
make  the  biU  read: 

S.  3095 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in   Congress   assembled.  That   this 

l^t  mTy  be  cited  as  the  "Health  Manpower 

^%^.  2.  As  used  in  the  amendments  made 
by  this  Act,  the  term  "Secretary",  unless  the 
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context  otherwise  require*,  meana  the  Secre- 
tary of  HetUth,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
TTTLB  I— HEALTH  PROFESSIONS 
TRAININO 
Past  A — CoifffrmucnoK  OaANTa 

EXTCNSION  or  CONSTUCCnON  AUTHORIZATIONS 

SBC.  101.  SecUon  730  erf  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (43  U  S  C.  2»3)  1b  amended  by 
inserting  art«r  and  below  clause  (3)  of  the 
flrst  sentence  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "For  such  granto  there  are  also  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  •170.000.000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970.  and 
»aa5.000.000  each  lor  the  next  two  fiscal 
years." 

rXDERAL  SHARK 

Sec.  loa.  (a)  SubsecUon  (a)(1)  of  section 
722  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42 
U.SC.  293b)  Is  iunended  by  striking  out 
"such  amount  may  not  exceed  60  per  cen- 
tum" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "such 
amount  may  not.  except  where  the  Secretary 
determines  that  unusual  circumstances  make 
a  larger  percentage  (which  lu  no  case  may 
exceed  66 ^j  per  centum)  necessary  In  order 
to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  part,  ex- 
ceed 50  per  centum." 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shiUr  apply  in  the  case  of  projects  lor 
which  griftu  are  made  from  appropriations 
lor   fiscal  years  ending  after  June  30.   1369. 

LXNCTR    AND   CHAaACTMl   OF   fTODlAL    «ECOVE«T 
INTLEEST   IN   lACILrTIKS 

Skc.  103.  (a)(1)  Clause  (b)  of  section  723 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U  S  C. 
293c)   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•(b)  the  facility  shall  cease  to  be  used  for 
the  teaching  purposes  (and  the  other  pur- 
poses permitted  under  section  722)  for  which 
It  was  constructed,  unless  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  it  Is  being  and  will  be  used 
for— 

"(1)  any  teaching  purposes  for  which  a 
grant  was  authorized  to  be  made  under  this 
part. 

•■(2)  research  purposes,  or  research  and 
related  purposes,  la  the  sciences  related  to 
health   (within  the  meaning  of  part  A),  or 

••(3)  medical  library  purposes  (within  the 
meaning  of  part  I  of  title  HI) , 
or  the  Secretary  determines.  In  accordance 
with  regulations,  that  there  is  good  cause  for 
releasing  the  applicant  or  other  owner  from 
the  obligaUon  to  do  so,". 

(2)  Clause  (A)  of  section  721(c)(2)  of 
such  Act  (42  use.  293a)  is  amended  to  read: 
"(A)  the  facility  is  Intended  to  be  used  for 
the  purposes  for  which  the  application  has 
been  made.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)(1)  shall  apply  in  the  case  of  facilities 
for  which  a  grant  has  been  or  Is  in  the  fu- 
ture made  under  part  B  of  title  Vll  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act.  The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  (2)  shall  apply  in  the 
case  of  assurances  given  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  under  such  part  B. 

CRANTS    FOR    MULTlPtniPOSt    rACIUTDBB 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Section  722  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  293b)  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d»  In  the  case  of  a  project  lor  construc- 
tion of  facilities  which  are  to  a  substantial 
extent  (as  determined  in  accordance  with 
regulations  of  the  Secretary)  for  teaching 
purposes  and  for  which  a  grant  may  be  made 
under  this  part,  but  which  also  are  for  re- 
search purposes,  or  research  and  related  pur- 
poses, in  the  sciences  related  to  health  (with- 
in the  meaning  of  part  A  of  this  title)  or 
for  medical  library  purposes  (within  the 
meaning  of  part  I  of  title  IH).  the  project 
shall.  Insofar  as  aU  such  purposes  are  In- 
volved, be  regarded  as  a  project  for  faclUtlea 
with  respect  to  which  a  grant  may  be  made 
under  this  part." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)    shall  apply  Us  the  case  ol  projccu  for 
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which  granU  are  made  under  part  B  of  title 
vn  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  from  ap- 
proprtauons  for  fiscal  years  ending  after  June 
30,  1940. 

GRANTS    FOR    rONTINinNO    AND    ADVANCHJ 
EDUCATION    rACTLlTtEa 

SEC.  105.  (a)  Paragraph  (3)  of  secUon  721 
(c)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42 
use.  293a)  is  amended  by  Inserting  before 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "(and.  lor  purposes. of  Uils  part,  ex- 
pansion or  curtailment  of  capacity  for  con- 
tinuing education  shall  also  be  considered  ex- 
pansion and  curtailment,  respectively,  of 
training  capacity)". 

(b)  SubsecUon  (d)  of  section  721  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  inserUng  "(other  than  a 
project  for  facilities  for  continuing  educa- 
tion)" after  "an  exlsUng  school"  In  paragraph 
(1)(A)  and  after  "a  school"  In  paragraph 
(DlB). 

(C)  Section  724(4)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
thereof;  ".  and  Including  advanced  training 
related  to  such  training  provided  by  any  such 
school". 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  In  the  case  of  proJecU  for  which 
grants  are  made  under  part  B  of  tiUe  VII  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  from  appro- 
prlaUons  for  fiscal  years  ending  after  June 
30.  1969. 

Part  B — iNSTtruTioNAL  and  Special  Project 
Grants  tor  Training  or  Health  Profes- 
sio.Ns  Personnel 

Sec  111.  (a)  Sections  770,  771,  and  772  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
295f.  295f-l,  295f-2)  are  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"authorization  for  appropriations 
"Sec.  770.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $117,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1970.  $168,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and  $210,- 
000.0<X>  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1972,  for  Institutional  grants  under  section 
771  and  special  project  grants  under  sec- 
tion 772. 

"(b)  The  portion  of  the  sums  so  appro- 
priated for  each  fiscal  year  which  shall  be 
available  for  grants  under  each  such  section 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  unless 
otherwise  provided  In  the  Act  or  Acts  ap- 
propriating such  sums  for  such  year. 
"iNsnrtrnoNAL  grants 
"Sec  771.  (a)  (1)  The  sums  available  for 
grants  under  this  section  from  appropria- 
tions under  section  770  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1970,  and  for  each  of  the 
next  two  fiscal  years  shall  be  distributed  to 
the  schools  of  medicine,  dentistry,  oste- 
opathy, pharmacy,  optometry,  veterinary 
medicine,  and  podiatry  with  approved  ap- 
plications as  follows:  Each  school  shall  re- 
ceive $25,000;  and  of  the  remainder — 

"(A)  75  per  centum  shall  be  distributed 
on  the  basis  of — 

"(1)  the  relative  enrollment  of  full-time 
students  for  such  year,  and 

"(U)  the  relative  Increase  In  enrollment 
of  such  students  for  such  year  over  the 
average  enrollment  of  such  school  for  the 
five  school  years  preceding  the  year  for 
which  the  application  Is  made; 
with  the  amount  per  full-time  student  so 
computed  that  a  school  receives  twice  as 
much  for  each  such  student  In  the  Increase  as 
for  other  full-time  students,  and 

"(B)  23  per  centum  shall  t>e  distributed  on 
the  basis  of  the  relative  number  of  grad- 
uates for  such  year. 

"(2)  The  sum  computed  under  paragraph 
(1)  for  any  school  which  Is  less  than  the 
amount  such  school  received  under  this 
section  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969,  shall  be  Increased  to  that  amount, 
the  toUl  of  the  Increases  thereby  required 
being   derived    by   proportionately    reducing 


the  sums  cMnputed  under  such  paragraph 
( 1 )  for  the  remaining  schools,  but  with  such 
adjustments  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent 
the  sums  computed  for  any  of  such  remain- 
ing schools  from  being  reduced  to  less  than 
the  amount  It  received  for  such  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.   1969.  under  this  section. 

"(b)(1)    The  Secretary  shall  not  make  a 
grant  under  this  section  to  any  school  unless 
the  application  for  such  grant  contains  or 
Is  supported   by  reasonable  assurances  that 
lor  the  first  school  year  beginning  after  the 
fiscal  vear  for  which  such  grant  Is  made  aiul 
each   "school    year   thereafter   during   whlrh 
such  a  grant  Is  made  the  first-year  enroll- 
ment of  full-time  studenU  In  such  school 
will  exceed  the  average  first-year  enrollment 
of  such  students  In  such  school  for  the  five 
school  years  during  the  period  of  July  1.  19C3. 
through  June  30.   1968.  by  at  least  2'^   per 
centum  of  such  average  first-year  enrollment, 
or   by    five   students,   whichever   Is   greater 
The  requirements  of  this  paragraph  shall  be 
In  addition  to  the  requirements  of  section 
721(c)(2)(D)   of  this  Act,  where  applicable 
The   Secretary    Is    authorized   to   waive    (in 
whole  or  In  part)  the  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph  If   he   determines,   after   consultation 
with  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Health 
Profp.'.slons  Edu  nt:  .nnl  Asj:irt;r-.?e  th.it  tin- 
required  Increase  in  first-year  enrollment  of 
full-time  Eti:dt>nis  in  a  s'hool  cannot  b-  :i  - 
compllshed  without  lowering  the  quality  of 
training   provided   therein,   or   if   he   deter- 
mines, after  such  consultation,  that  to  do  so 
would  otherwise  be  In  the  public  interest  and 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  part. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  preceding  provl- 
slons  of  this  section,  no  grant  under  tMs 
section  to  any  school  for  any  fiscal  year  n.ay 
exceed  the  total  of  the  funds  from  non- 
Federal  sources  expended  (excluding  rx- 
ptenditures  of  a  nonrecurring  nature)  by  tlie 
school  during  the  preceding  year  for  teach- 
ing purposes  (as  determined  In  accordance 
with  criteria  prescribed  by  the  Secretary), 
except  that  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply 
In  the  case  of  a  school  which  has  for  such  a 
year  a  particular  year-class  which  It  did  not 
have  for  the  preceding  year. 

"(c)  (1)  For  purposes  of  this  part  and  part 
F.  regulations  of  the  Secretary  shall  Include 
provisions  relating  to  determination  of  the 
number  of  students  enrolled  In  a  school,  or 
In  a  particular  year-class  In  a  school,  or  the 
number  of  graduates,  as  the  case  may  be,  oa 
the  basis  of  estimates,  or  on  the  basU  of  the 
number  of  students  who  were  enrolled  In  a 
school,  or  In  a  particular  year-class  In  a 
school,  or  were  graduates.  In  an  earlier  year. 
as  the  case  may  be,  or  on  such  basis  as  he 
deems  appropriate  for  making  such  determi- 
nation, and  shall  Include  methods  of  making 
such  determinations  when  a  school  or  a  year- 
class  was  not  In  existence  In  an  earlier 
year  at  a  school. 

"(2)  For  purfK>ses  of  this  part  and  part  F. 
the  term  'full-time  students'  (whether  such 
term  Is  used  by  Itself  or  In  connection  with 
a  particular  year-class)  means  students 
pursuing  a  full-time  course  of  study  leading 
to  a  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine,  doctor  of 
dentlsuy,  or  an  equivalent  degree,  doctor 
of  osteopathy,  bachelor  of  science  In  phar- 
macy or  doctor  of  pharmacy,  doctor  of  optom- 
etry or  an  equivalent  degree,  doctor  of 
veterinary  medicine  or  an  equivalent  degree, 
or  doctor  of  podiatry  or  an  equivalent 
degree. 

"special  project  grants 

"Sec.  772.  Grants  may  be  made,  from  siuns 
avaUable  therefor  from  appropriations  un- 
der  secUon  770  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970.  and  for  each  of  the  next  two 
fiscal  years,  to  assist  schools  of  medicine, 
dentistry,  osteopathy,  pharmacy,  optometry, 
podiatry,  and  veterinary  medicine  In  meet- 
ing the  cost  of  special  proJecU  to  plan,  de- 
velop, or  establish  new  programs  or  modl- 
flcaUons  of  exisUng  programs  of  educaUon 
In  such  health  professions  or  to  effect  slgnU- 
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«-.irt.   related   to  education  In   sucn   neaim 
SratiJSJTor  to  d.™iop  training  lor  nro 

""CTi')    subsection    (a)    of   section   773   of 
^^' »   *  7^0  rt«5C    295f-3)   Is  amended  by 

^C^uL^on  M"S.>ental,  Opt^^^^^^^^^^^ 

I^ol^lons  EducaUonal  Assistance". 

m   subsection   (d)(2)  of  such  secUon  Is 
JtleL  by  inserting  -("^l^f^^  "^/^S 
tures  of  a  nonrecurring  nature)     alter 

'"'tri^^.cuon    (e)    or    such    section    Is 

''TeJIn"  rmlnSTnority  of  proJe^U 


"TTix   thA  extent  to  which  the  project  will 

rollment  or  reduction  In  the  quality  oi  wai.^ 

^'^^r'Sfel^xUnt  to  Which  the  project  may 
result   in   curriculum   improvement   or   Un- 

trie    pharmaceutical,  and  \eterinary  euui. 

sr.u'jnTi^r^fSis.-- 

tal,    Optometrlc    and   P°f^^f  .^National  Ad- 
t-r^ry^ja'cVHeairP^'ofessions  Educa. 

^'TaT  ^ehladTng  of  .ecUon  774  Is  amended 
to  read: 


o  rt;»m.  „_ 

■national  advisort  council  on  health  pro- 
V^ONS  educational  assistance 
(d)   The  amendments  made  by  ttii«  ^f  "°^ 

shifi^  a^piy  -^^^  rr^LTj^nTT^r 

^"(erEflS  Inl  '^ll'^nesp^t'^  appn>- 
nraUo^l^Di  the  fllcal  year  ending  June  30 
?969  s^tlon  772  of  such  Act  is  amended  (1) 
by  striking  out  eubsecUon  (c)    ^d  (2^  by 
inserting   before   the   period  at..tl»e  eno  o 
subsecUon   (b)    the  fo"°^f8:      •  o^  ^^^ 
plan  for  special   projects  *o'  **^^'f  ^^end- 
Le  authored  under  this  -^"f -^^g^^'* 
ed  by  the  Health  Manpower  Act  o^ Jfjf"  ' 

(f  )^  Effecuve  wim  ^^\'^^^^J°^^^''^ 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  •''^'^O.  1968   ana 
the  next  fiscal  year,  the  third  sentence  o 
OXIV 1160— Part  14 


«»^tion  771(b)    of  such  Act  Is  amended   by 
■^H^'.J^tn'S-Si'Ser^rS 

rpSrn,f^\rr-=-- 

purposes  of  this  part  . 

Part  C— Student  Aid 
student  loans 
<=  ^    191     (a)(1)    Clauses    (2)    and    (3)    of 

Act    (42   U;SC-   294'    "'•  section 

^Ts^'TfLr  •fund'^  the  fi'rTt  time  It  appears 
therein^  74n(b)  (4)     of    such    Act    Is 

J;iairr.»S.~l  ■■>"■■  *"''■"■"'■ 

'-3'r  Sir,jv;;  ? -»„- ;i^  ^ 

...  or  (3)  ^erv'ce  as  a  |^1  ^^""«  ^^^erlca 
^"  ''Tm^S  tle'Economlc  Opportunity 
Tt^f Toe^T^d  Uods  .u^^- -e  years)^ o 
advanced    Professional    training    ( 

-rrs"cTlor7^4l7ero7s;fl^  -t  .  amended 
-..-%-^cKr^^shall  bear  Interes^-'j; 
unpaid  balaiice  of  the  ^-^„,;°  is^epayable. 

following  new  subsection  ^^^^. 

.j;^>rhi,^cS^^y2rS---rr 

of  an  installment  ^^"^  " '^^tuU  to  def  cr- 
ease of  *  b°"°rn  under  Bubsecuon  (O  or 
ment  of  the  1°^^  .""f"i  „"  the  loan  under 
cancellation  of  P^' °' 7.!.f'  e  to  file  Umely 

subsection  <'>' *°' ^^^  *  «  of  b"':^  entttle- 
and   satisfactory   evidence   of   s  ^^^ 

^ent.  Th^  l^^^X^i^l  month  or  part  of 
not  exceed  •1J°T.^7  ^  installment  or  evl- 
a  month  by  ''^^V^  Vior  each  such  month  or 
dence  Is  late  and  »2  f  or  e^" ^be  school  may 
part  of  a  month  tl^^f^J^''  n„  such  charge 
^lect  to  add  the  "^"^""f  *  f  .^^  Van  as  of  the 
first  day  after  the  day  on  whicn  ^^^ 

with  regulations  of  ^he  ^^^e^'^jy^^^  f^om  a 

mg  the  '« P%y^f.^*  d  p^suant  to  an  agree- 
loan  fund  established  P^s       ^^  ^f  principal 

ment  under  f  ^«,  PfrL^oC^r  with  respect  to 
and  interest  by  the  borrow^rj         ^^^  ^^^^ 

all  the  outstanding  loan  ma  ^  ^^^ 

loan  funds  so  established  shaii^^.. 
equal  to  ^otje^^**^^ 'a,    of  section  740  of 
sufh^c^ttTu^^h^^^^-^^^ 

"VZ'r^^  r  "h  Ar(4l  uTc"=29Tb!^ii 

^.Ic^y^af  e^n^?.- 30.'S  and  each  of 
%rTUThl^--Unce  Of  such  subsection 

^nH^^^nrin^irtLr^^^^^ 
"1972".  respectively.  subsec- 

(3>  The  t°^^/,\^Xngout''and"  before 
tion  is  ''"S^^^tn^jXg  before  the  period  at 
;;'e':nr^e7eorr^d^3,  for  transfers  pur- 


294C)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "1972" 
each  place  it  appears  therein  and  InserUng 
in  lieu  thereof  "1976".  ..« 

(d)(1)  section  744(a)(1)  of  such  Act  (42 
use  294d)  is  amended  by  lnsert;ing  and 
each    of  the   next   four   fiscal   years,"    after 

'^?9^'  section  744(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by'slriS  oJt  •'«35.000.000"  and  InserUng 

^\rprrrjrtrTi'o:  such  Act  ..^ 

TT^c  294  ct  seq.)  is  further  amended  by 
acfding  at  the  en3  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 


•  TRANSFER    OF    FUNDS   TO    SCHOLARSHIPS 

•SFC  746  Not  to  exceed  20  per  centum  of 
the  Imount  paid  to  a  fchool  from  the  appro- 
priations lor  any  fiscal  year  t°'^J">"*„V';f,;. 
t-il  contributions  under  an  agreement  vin 
^»r  this  subpart  or  such  larger  percentage 
der  this  subpart,  approve,  may 

'any    funds   which   the   school    deposited    In 

us'student  loan  ^--^  P^^.^^^^,^^*^  Ty      he 
740(b)(2)(B)     may    be    withdrawn    uy 

"r'Tta"".MnSJi»?.'»«l.  W  =»«~.»n 

thereunder  before  July  ^i«.^^  «"«*«  ^»^* 
Zns\na  th'e  ^creTary  (but.  then  only  as 
r;ea%s  ^-^«r  mide  ;Tsu=tlon  (a^^^" 
-^1  ^,rsrrap"pt;%Tth  respect  to  loans 

""sl^  ^"r  (•'aHirT^e'headlng  to  part  C  o^ 
^?ri-sUTN^    tlANS^^^^onowing: 

"SUBPART  I-LOANS  ADMINISTERED 

SCHOO^-.  742(b).743,  744,  and 

j»ii;in?Tnr.inV?^^sfHs- 
r;<S".  p'ls.s.  <»  n..''™  '•>»• ""'« 

"","?  raViu.  "nunc  ol  .«Uon  M(  J)«t 

:E'^r.nZ^T.rir.^r]S"-s 

the  following: 

^^^     inANS     TO     STUDENTS     IN 
"SUBPART     II— DIRECT     ^0*^5     TO     a 
FOREIGN    SCHOOLS 

'7A1     (a)(1)    From   the   sums   made 

"Sec    747.    '*'*''.„'%.,,„,     the   Secre- 

available   "'J'^"J<="°^aKed'^'ect  loans  to 

tary  is  authorized  ^^^^  °j    ^he    United 

students    who    are    cit^^r^  ^   ^^^^^^^^^ 

states  and  *ho  ^"^^  P't^v-ool  of  medicine, 
course   of   study    at   a   school   o 

osteopathy,    dentistry,    pharmacy  p  ^^^^  ^^ 

optometry,  or  veterinary  m«uci  ^^ 

'^^"^  "^''bv'^e'seSeUry  Of  Health,  Edu- 
is  approved  ^J^^^^J^J^L  course  of  study 
cauon.  and  Welfare,  wnic  niediclne. 

'^^  *°.  LSfy  or  an  Svalent  degree. 
%^Ul  d^tol^l  o^pUft"  or  an  equlva- 
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lent  degree,  or  doctor  of  vetertn»ry  medicine 
or  an  equivalent  degree. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  any 
school  for  purpoees  of  thU  secOon  unleaa  he 
determines  that  such  school  offers  training 
of  a  type  and  quality  substantially  similar 
to  that  offered  by  similar  schools  In  the 
United  States  which  are  accredited  as  pro- 
vided in  section  721(b)(1)(B). 

•(b)  Such  loans  shall,  to  the  extent  feasi- 
ble, be  made  on  the  same  terms  and  con- 
dlUons  as  are  required  with  respect  to  loans 
made  to  students  under  the  program  es- 
tablished by  subpart  I." 

SCHOLARSHn»S 

Sec.  123  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  780 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C, 
39Sg)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  phar- 
macy" and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  phar- 
macy, or  veterinary  medicine".  The  heading 
of  such  section  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"o«  PHARMACT"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"PHA«»iACT,    0«    VBTEmlNABT    MEDICINK". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "and  each  of  the  next 
three  fiscal  years"  after  "1969."  in  the 
first  sentence  and  by  striking  out  "1970" 
and  "1969"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"1973"  ftnd  "1972".  respectively.  In  the  second 
sentence' 

(c)(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (c) 
of  such  section  is  amended  by  inserting  "and 
each  of  the  next  three  fiscal  years" 
after  "1969"  and  clause  (D)  and  by  striking 
out  "1969"  and  "1970"  In  clause  (E)  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "1973'  and  "1973*, 
respectively. 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (2) 
of  such  subsection  (c)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "from  low-Income  families  who.  with- 
out such  financial  assistance  could  not"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "of  exceptional  fi- 
nancial need  who  need  such  financial  assist- 
ance to". 

(d)  Part  P  of  title  VII  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  Is  further  amended  by  Insert- 
ing after  secOon  780  the  following  new 
section: 

"TmANSFB*  TO    STtTIWNT    LOAN    FUNtW 

"SBC.  781  Not  to  exceed  20  per  centum  of 
the  amount  paid  to  a  school  from  the  ap- 
propriations for  any  fiscal  year  for  scholar- 
ships under  this  part,  or  such  larger  percent- 
age thereof  as  the  Secretary  may  approve,  may 
be  transferred  to  the  sums  available  to  the 
school  under  part  C  for  (and  to  be  regarded 
as)  Federal  capital  contributions,  to  be  used 
for  the  same  purpose  as  such  sums." 

(e)  The  amendment  made  by  subsections 
(»).  (b),  (C)(1),  and  (d)  shall  apply  with 
reapect  to  appropriations  for  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30,  19flB.  The  amendmenU  m«d« 
by  subsection  (c)(2)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  scholarships  from  appropriations  for 
fiscal  years  ending  after  June  30.  1969. 

PA«T    D MISCZIXANKOCS 

STWOT    OF    SCHOOL    AID    AND    STUDWrt    AID 
PSOCRAMS 

Sec.  131.  The  Secretary  shall.  In  consulta- 
tion with  the  Advisory  Councils  established 
by  sections  725  and  774.  prepare,  and  sub- 
mit to  the  President  and  the  Congress  prior 
to  July  1.  1971.  a  report  on  the  admimstra- 
tlon  of  parts  B.  C,  E,  and  P  of  title  VII  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  an  appraisal 
of  the  programs  under  such  parts  In  the 
light  of  their  adequacy  to  meet  the  long- 
term  needs  for  health  professionals,  and  his 
recommendations  as  a  result  thereof. 

TITLE  II— NURSE  TRAINING 
P*«T  A — CoNSTmucTioN  Grants 

EXTENSION     OF     CONBTRUCTION     AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Section  801  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (43  U.S.C  296)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  801.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  for  grants  to  assist  in  the  con- 
struction of  new  facilities  for  collegl*t«.  as- 


sociate degree,  or  diploma  schools  of  nursing, 
or  replacement  or  rehablUtaUon  of  existing 
facilities  for  such  schools.  »26.000.000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970.  »36.000.000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971.  and 
940.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1972. 

"(b)  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  remain 
available  until  expended  " 

(b)  Section  802(a)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
296a)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "July  1, 
1968"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "July  1. 
1971". 

LENGTH  OF  FEDERAL  RECOVERY  INTEREST 

Sec  202.  (a)  Section  802(b)(2)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "twenty"  In  clause  (A)  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "ten." 

(b)  Section  804  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
296c)  U  amended  by  striking  out  "twenty" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "ten". 

FEDERAL  SHARE 

Sec  203.  Section  803(a)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  UJ3.C.  296b)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "may  not  exceed 
50  per  centum"  In  clause  (B)  and  inserting 
m  lieu  thereof  "may  not,  except  where  the 
Secretary  determines  that  unusual  circum- 
stances make  a  larger  percentage  (which 
may  in  no  case  exceed  66%  per  centum) 
necessary  in  order  to  effectuate  the  purposes 
of  this  part,  exceed  50  per  centum". 

INCLUSION  OF  TRUST  TERRITORT 

Sec  204.  Section  843(a)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  298b)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands" and  InserUng  In  lieu  thereof  "the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  or  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Paclftc  Islands". 

AMENDMENT    or    DEFINITION    OF    COLLEGIATE 
SCHOOL    OF    NURSING 

Sec  205.  Section  843(c)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  ".  and 
including  advanced  training  related  to  such 
program  of  education". 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec  206  The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tions 201.  202.  and  205  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  appropriations  for  fiscal  years  ending 
after  June  30.  1969.  except  that  (1)  section 
804  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  as 
amended  by  this  Act  shall  apply  In  the  case 
of  any  projects  for  which  grants  have  been 
made  or  are  In  the  future  made  under  section 
803  of  such  Act:  and  (2)  the  amendment 
made  in  section  803(b)(3)  of  such  Act  by 
section  202(a)  of  this  Act  shall  apply  In  the 
case  of  any  projects  for  which  grants  are 
made  under  section  803  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Part  B — Special  Project  and  Instttutional 
Grants  to  Schools  of  Nursing 

special    project    and    institutional    GRANTS 

Sec.  211  Sections  808  and  806  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U  S.C.  296d.  296e)  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"IMPROVEMENT    IN    NURSE    TRAINING 

Sec  805.  Prom  the  sums  available  there- 
for from  appropriations  under  section  808 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970.  and 
each  of  the  next  two  fiscal  years,  grants  may 
be  made  to  assist  any  public  or  nonprofit 
private  agency,  organization,  or  Institution 
to  meet  the  cost  of  special  projects  to  plan, 
develop,  or  establish  new  programs  or  modi- 
fications of  existing  programs  of  nursing  edu- 
caUon  or  to  effect  slgnlflc«nt  improvements 
m  currlculums  of  schools  of  nursing  or  for 
research  In  the  various  fields  of  nursing  edu- 
cation, or  to  assist  schools  of  nursing  which 
are  In  serious  financial  straits  to  meet  their 
costs  of  operation  or  to  assist  schools  of 
nursing  which  have  special  need  for  financial 
assistance    to    me«t    accreditation    reqtUre- 


ments,  or  to  assist  In  otherwise  strengthen- 
ing. Improving,  or  expanding  programs  of 
nursing  education,  or  to  assist  any  such 
agency,  organization,  or  Institution  to  meet 
the  costs  of  other  special  projects  which  will 
help  to  Increase  the  supply  of  adequately 
trained  nursing  personnel  needed  to  meet  the 
health  needs  of  the  Nation. 

"INSTITUTIONAL    GRANTS 

"Sec  806.  (a)  The  sums  available  for 
grants  under  this  section  from  appropria- 
tions under  section  808  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1970,  or  any  of  the  next  two 
fiscal  years  shall  be  distributed  to  the  schools 
with  approved  applications  as  follows:  Each 
school  shall  receive  $15,000;  and  of  the  re- 
mainder— 

"(A)  75  per  centum  shall  be  dlstrlbxited 
on  the  basis  of  the  relative  enrollment  of 
full-time  students  for  such  year  and  the 
relative  Increase  In  enrollment  of  such  stu- 
dents for  such  year  over  the  average  enroll- 
ment of  such  school  for  the  five  school  years 
preceding  the  year  for  which  the  application 
Is  made,  with  the  amount  per  full-time  stu- 
dent so  computed  that  a  school  receives 
twice  as  much  for  each  such  student  In  the 
Increase  as  for  other  full-time  students,  and 
"(B)  25  per  centum  shall  be  distributed 
on  the  basis  of  the  relative  number  of 
graduates  for  such  year. 

"(b)  ( 1 )  For  purposes  of  this  part  and  part 
D.  regulations  of  the  Secretary  shall  Include 
provisions  relating  to  determination  of  the 
number  of  students  enrolled  In  a  school,  or 
In  a  particular  year-class  In  a  school,  or  the 
number  of  graduates  from  a  school,  as  the 
case  may  be.  on  the  basis  of  estimates,  or 
on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  students  who 
were  enrolled  In  a  school,  or  In  a  particular 
year-class  In  a  school,  or  were  graduates 
from  a  school  In  earUer  years,  as  the  case 
may  be,  or  on  such  basis  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate for  making  such  determination,  and 
shall  Include  methods  of  making  such  deter- 
minations when  a  school  or  a  year-class  was 
not  m  existence  In  an  earUer  year  at  a 
school. 

"(2)  For  purpoees  of  this  part  and  part  D. 
the  term  'full-time  students'  (whether  such 
term  is  used  by  itself  or  in  connection  with  a 
particular  year-class)  means  students  pur- 
suing a  full-time  course  of  study  In  an 
accredited  program  In  a  school  of  nursing." 

CONDITIONS    OF    ELICIBILrrT 

Sec.  212.  Part  A  of  title  vm  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sections: 

"APPLICATIONS     FOR     GRANTS 

"Sec  807.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  from  time 
to  time  set  dates  (not  earlier  than  In  the 
fiscal  year  preceding  the  year  for  which  a 
grant  Is  sought)  by  which  applications  under 
section  805  or  806  for  any  fiscal  year  must 
be  filed. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  or 
disapprove  any  application  for  a  grant  under 
this  part  except  after  consultation  with  the 
NaUonal  Advisory  Council  on  Nurse  Training. 

"(c)  A  grant  under  section  806  or  806  may 
be  made  only  If  the  application  therefor— 

"(1)  Is  from  a  public  or  nonprofit  private 
school  of  nursing,  or.  In  the  case  of  grants 
under  section  806,  a  public  or  nonprofit  pri- 
vate agency,  organization,  or  institution; 

"(2)  contains  or  Is  supported  by  assur- 
ances satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that  the 
applicant  will  expend  In  carrying  out  its 
functions  as  a  school  of  nursing,  during  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  such  grant  Is  sought, 
an  amount  of  funds  (other  than  funds  for 
construction  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary! from  non-Federal  sources  which  are  at 
least  as  great  as  the  average  amount  of  funds 
expended  by  such  applicant  for  such  purpose 
(excluding  expenditures  of  a  nonrecurrUig 
nature)  in  the  three  fiscal  years  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which  sucn 
grant  U  sought; 
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"(3)  contains  such  additional  Information 
as  the  Secretary  may  require  to  make  the  de- 
terminations required  of  him  under  this  part 
and  such  assurances  as  he  may  find  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part;  and 

"(4)  provides  for  such  fiscal-control  and 
accounting  procedures  and  reports,  and  ac- 
cess to  the  records  of  the  applicant,  as  the 
Secretary  may  require  to  assure  proper  dis- 
bursement of  and  accounting  for  Federal 
funds  paid  to  the  applicant  under  this  part. 

"AUTHORIZATION    FOR    APPBOPRIATIOtJB 

"Sec.  808.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1970.  $45,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971,  and  $70,- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1072,  for  Improvement  grante  under  section 
805   and  Institutional   grants  under  section 

806. 

"(b)  The  portion  of  the  sums  so  appro- 
priated for  each  fiscal  year  which  shall  be 
available  for  granu  under  each  such  section 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  unless 
otherwise  provided  in  the  Act  or  Acts  appro- 
priating such  sums  for  such  year." 

CONFORMINO  CHANGE 

SEC.  213.  Clause  (2)  of  section  843(f)  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
298b)  Is  amended  to  read:  "(2)  In  the  case  of 
a  school  applying  for  a  grant  under  section 
806  for  any  fiscal  year,  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  the  first  academic  year  following  the  nor- 
mal graduation  date  of  the  class  which  Is 
the  entering  class  for  such  fiscal  year  (or  Is 
the  first  such  class  In  such  year  If  there  Is 
more  than  one);". 

EPFECTIVE   DATE 

Sec.  214.  Tlie  amendments  made  by  the 
preceding  provUlons  of  this  part  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  appropriations  for  fiscal  years 
ending  after  June  30,  1969. 


PLANNING  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR   19S9 

Sec.  215.  Effective  only  with  respect  to  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1969,  section  805(a)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Appropriations  under  this  section  shall  also 
be  available  for  grants  for  planning  special 
projects  for  which  grants  are  authorized  un- 
der this  section  as  amended  by  the  Health 
Manpower  Act  of  1968." 

Part  C — Student  Aid 
advanced  training 
Sec.    221.    Section    821(a)    of    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  XJJS.C.  297)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and"   before  "$12,000,000" 
and  by  Inserting  "315.000.000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1870,  $19,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,   1971,  and  $23.- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1972."  after  "1969.". 
student  loans 
Sec.  222.    (a)(1)    Clauses    (2)    and   (3)    of 
section  822(b)   of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act   (42  U.S.C.  297a)    are  each  amended  by 
Inserting   ".    except   a£   provided   in   section 
829."  after  "fund"  the  first  time  it  appears 
therein. 

(2)  Section  822(b)(4)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1969"  and  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "1972". 

(b)(1)  Section  823(a)  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  297h)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
'$1,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$!.- 
500",  by  Inserting  "to  licensed  practical 
nurses  and"  Immediately  after  "preference" 
and  by  Inserting  after  the  first  sentence  the 
following  new  sentence:  "The  aggregate  of 
the  loans  for  all  years  from  such  funds  may 
not  exceed  $6,000  in  the  case  of  any  student.". 
(2)  Section  823(b)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  (A)  striking  out  "one  year"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "nine  months"  and 
(B)  striking  "except  that"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  to  but  not  Including  the  semicolon 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "excluding  from 


such  ten-year  period  all  (A)  periods  (up  to 
three  years)  of  (I)  active  duty  performed  by 
the  borrower  as  a  member  of  a  uniformed 
service.  (11)  service  as  a  volunteer  under  the 
Peace  Corps  Act,  or  (111)  service  as  a  full- 
time  volunteer  under  the  Volunteers  in  Serv- 
ice to  America  program  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  and  (B)  periods  (up 
to  five  years)  during  which  the  borrower  is 
pursuing  a  full-time  course  of  study  at  a 
collegiate  school  of  nursing  leading  to  a  bac- 
calaureate degree  in  nursing  or  an  equivalent 
degree,  or  to  a  graduate  degree  in  nursing, 
or  is  otherwise  pursuing  advanced  profes- 
sional training  in  nursing". 

(3)  Sectlou  823(bl(3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  thereof  thp  following:  ".  except 
tiiat  such  r.ite  shall  be  15  per  centum  for 
each  complete  year  of  service  a.s  such  a  nurse 
in  a  public  or  other  nonprofit  hospital  in 
any  area  which  is  determined,  in  accordance 
with  regulations  of  the  Secretary,  to  be  an 
area  with  substantial  population  which  has 
a  substantial  shortage  of  such  nurses  at  such 
hospitals,  and  for  the  purpose  of  any  can- 
cellation at  such  higher  rate,  an  ;.mount 
equal  to  an  additional  50  per  centum  of  the 
loUil  amount  of  such  loans  plus  interest  may 
be  canceled". 

(4)  Section  823(b)(5)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  sulking  out  everything  which 
follows  "3  per  centum  per  annxun"  down  to 
Init  not  including  the  second  semicolon. 

11  M  1 1  section  823  of  such  Act  is  further 
.uncr.ded  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
f.. Mowing  new  subjections: 

"(f)   Subject  to  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary   a  school  may  assess  a  charge  with  re- 
spect to  a  loan  from  the  loan  fund  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  an  agreement  under  this 
part  for  failure  of  the  borrower  to  pay  all 
or   any   part  of   an   installment  when   It  is 
due  and.  in  the  case  of  a  borrower  who  is 
entitled  to  deferment  of  the  loan  under  sub- 
section (b)  (2)  or  cancellation  of  part  or  all 
of  the  loan  under  subsection  (b)  (3),  for  any 
failure  to  file  timely  and  satisfactory  evidence 
of  such  entitlement.  The  amount  of  any  such 
charge  may  not  exceed  $1  for  the  first  month 
or  part  of  a  month  by  which  such  Install- 
ment or  evidence  is  late  and  $2  for  each  such 
month  or  part  of  a  month  thereafter.  The 
school  may  elect  to  add  the  amount  of  any 
such  charge  to  the  principal  amount  of  the 
loan  as  of  the  first  day   after  the  day  on 
which  such  Installment  or  evidence  was  due, 
or  to  make  the  amount  of  the  charge  payable 
to  the  school  not  later  than  the  due  date 
of  the  next  Installment  after  receipt  by  the 
borrower  of  notice  of  the  assessment  of  the 
charge. 

"(g)  A  school  may  provide  in  accordance 
with  regulations  of  the  Secretary,  that  dur- 
ing the  repayment  period  of  a  loan  from  a 
loan  fund  established  pursuant  to  an  agree- 
ment under  this  part  payments  of  principal 
and  Interest  by  the  borrower  with  respect 
to  all  the  outstanding  loans  made  to  him 
from  loan  funds  so  established  shall  be  at  a 
rate  equal  to  not  less  than  $15  per  month." 
(2)  Subsection  (b)(2)  of  section  822  of 
such  Act  Is  further  amended  by  striking  out 
"and  (D)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(D) 
collections  pursuant  to  section  823(f),  and 
(E)". 

(d)(1)  Section  824  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
297c)  is  amended  by  Inserting  "$20,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  $21,- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971.  $22,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972"  after  "1969."  the  first  time  It 
appears  therein,  by  striking  out  "1970"  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "1973",  and  by  strik- 
ing out  "1969,"  the  second  time  it  appears 
therein  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1973," 
"1972.". 

(2)  'iTie  second  sentence  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  ",  and  (3)  for  transfers  pursuant 
to  section  829". 


(e)  The  first  two  sentences  of  section  825 
of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  297d)  are  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "Prom  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  824  for  any  fiscal  year, 
the  Secretary  shall  allot  to  each  school  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
amount  so  appropriated  as  the  number  of 
persons  enrolled  on  a  full-time  basis  In  such 
school  bears  to  the  total  number  of  persons 
enrolled  on  a  full-time  basis  in  all  schools  of 
nursing  In  all  the  States.  The  number  of  per- 
sons enrolled  on  a  full-time  basis  In  schools 
of  nursing  for  purposes  of  this  section  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  for  the  most 
roccnt  year  for  which  satlsfactcry  data  are 
available  to  him." 

(f)  Section  826  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
2976)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "1972" 
each  place  It  appears  therein  and  insert- 
ing  in   lieu   thereof   "1975". 

(g)  Section  827(a)(1)  of  such  Act  (42 
use.  297f)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "and 
each  of  the  next  four  fiscal  years,"  after 
"1968.". 

(h)  Part  B  of  tiOe  VIII  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  297  et  seq.)  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 


"TRANSFERS    TO    SCHOLARSHIP    PROGRAM 

"Sec.  829.  Not  to  exceed  20  per  centum  of 
the  amount  paid  to  a  school  from  the  ap- 
propriation for  any  fiscal  year  for  Federal 
capital  contributions  under  an  agreement 
under  this  part,  or  such  larger  percentage 
thereof  as  the  Secretary  may  approve,  may 
be  transferred  to  the  sums  available  to  the 
school  under  part  D  to  be  used  for  the  siune 
purpose  as  such  sums.  In  the  case  of  any 
such  transfer,  the  amount  of  any  funds 
which  the  school  deposited  In  Its  student 
loan  fund  pursuant  to  section  822(b)  (2)  (B) 
may  be  withdrawn  by  the  school  from  such 
fund." 

(i)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(b)  (1)  and  (2)  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
all  loans  made  after  June  30,  1969.  and  with 
respect  to  loans  made  from  a  student  loan 
fund  established  under  an  agreement  pur- 
suant to  section  822.  before  July  1.  1969.  to 
the  extent  agreed  to  by  the  school  which 
made  the  loans  and  the  Secretary  ( but  then 
only  for  years  beginning  after  June  30,  1968) . 
The  amendments  made  by  subsection  (b)  (4) 
and  subsection  (c)  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  loans  made  after  June  30.  1969.  The 
amendment  made  by  subsection  (h)  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  appropriations  for  fiscal 
years  beginning  after  June  30.  1969.  The 
amendment  made  by  subsection  (b)(3)  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  service,  specified  In 
section  823  (b)(3)  of  such  Act.  performed 
during  academic  years  beginning  after  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  whether  the  loan  was 
made  before  or  after  such  enactment. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

Sec  223.   (a)   So  much  of  part  D  of  title 

vni  of  the  Public  Health   Service  Act   (42 

U.S.C.  298c  et  seq.)  as  precedes  section  868  Is 

amended  to  read  as  follows : 

Part  D — Scholarship  Grants  to  Schools 

OF  Nursing 

"scholarship  grants 

"Sec  860.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make 
grants  as  provided  In  this  part  to  each  pub- 
lic or  other  nonprofit  school  of  nursing  for 
scholarships  to  be  awarded  annually  by  such 
school  to  students  thereof. 

"(b)  The  amount  of  the  grant  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1970.  and  each  of  the  next  two  fiscal  years 
to  each  such  school  shall  be  equal  to  $2,000 
multiplied  by  one-tenth  of  the  number  of 
full-time  students  of  such  school.  For  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973.  and  for  each 
of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years,  the  grant 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  such  amount 
as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  such  school 
to  continue  making  payments  under  schol- 
arship awards  to  students  who  initially  re- 
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celved  such  awards  out  of  grante  made  to 
the  school  for  flscal  years  ending  prior  to 
July  1,  1073. 

•■(C)(1)  Scholarship*  may  be  awarded  by 
schools  from  granu  under  subsection  (a)  — 

••(A)  only  to  individuals  who  have  been 
.wcepted  by  them  for  enrollment,  and  indi- 
viduals enrolled  and  In  good  standing,  aa 
full-time  students.  In  the  ca«e  of  awards  from 
such  grants  for  the  (IscAl  year  ending  June 
30.  1870.  and  e«ch  of  the  next  two  fiscal 
years:  and 

■•|B)  only  to  Individuals  enrolled  and  In 
good  standing  as  full-time  studenu  who  ini- 
tially received  scholarship  .-iwards  out  of  such 
grants  for  a  fiscal  year  ending  prior  to  July 
1.  1972.  in  the  case  of  awards  from  such 
grant*  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1973.  and  each  of  the  three  succedlng  fiscal 
years. 

■•(2)  Scholarships  from  grante  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  any  school  year  shall  be 
awarded  only  to  students  of  exceptional 
financial  need  who  need  such  financial  assist- 
ance to  pursue  a  course  of  study  at  the 
school  for  such  year  Any  such  scholarship 
awarded  for  a  school  year  shall  cover  such 
portion  of  the  students  tuition,  fees,  books, 
equipment,  and  living  expenses  at  the  school 
making  the  award,  but  not  to  exceed  $1,500 
for  any  x«ar  in  the  case  of  any  student,  as 
such  school  may  determine  the  student  needs 
for  such  year  on  the  basis  of  his  requirements 
and  financial  resources. 

••(d)  Grants  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
made  in  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  after  consultation 
with  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Nurse 
Training. 

••(e)  Grants  under  subsection  (a)  may  b* 
paid  In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment, and  at  such  intervals  as  the  Secretary 
may  find  necessary ;  and  with  appropriate  ad- 
justments on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underptaymenu  previously  made. 

••TKAMSra  TO  STVOKtrt  LOAl*  P«OOBAM 

••S«c.  861.  (a)  Not  to  exceed  20  per  centum 
of  the  amount  p*ld  to  a  school  from  the 
appropriation  for  any  tlscaJ  year  for  schol- 
arship* under  this  part,  or  such  larger  per- 
centage the-eof  as  the  Secretary  m*y  ap- 
prove for  such  school  for  such  ye*r.  may  be 
transferred  to  the  sums  available  to  the 
school  under  this  part  for  (and  to  be  re- 
garded as)  Federal  capital  contributions,  to 
be  used  lor  the  same  purpose  as  such  sums." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  ending  after  June  30. 
1969. 

Past  D — Miscmxanxocs 

DCriNmON    OF    ACCRBDrTATlON 

Sec.  231.  (a)  Subsections  (c)  and  (e)  of 
section  843  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  298b)  are  each  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  •an  accredited  program"  and  insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "a  program". 

(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  U 
amended  by  striking  out  •an  accre<llted  two- 
year  program"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"a  two-year  program". 

(c)  Such  subsection  (c)  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  (and  after  the  language  added 
by  section  205  of  this  Act)  •.  but  only  If 
such  program,  or  such  unit,  college,  or  uni- 
versity Is  accredited". 

(d)  Such  subsection  (d)  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  '•.  but  only  if  such  program,  or 
such  unit,  college,  or  university.  Is  accred- 
ited". 

le)  Such  section  (C)  is  fiuther  amended 
by  adding  before  the  period  at  the  end  there- 
of ".  but  only  If  such  program,  or  such  af- 
ftUated  school  or  such  hospital  or  university 
or  such  Independent  school.  Is  accredited". 

tf )  So  much  of  subsection  (f )  of  such  sec- 
tion as  precedes  clause  (1)  Is  amended  by 
inserting  after  •'Commissioner  of  Education" 


the  first  time  It  appears  therein  •'and  when 
applied  to  a  hospital,  school,  college,  or  uni- 
versity (or  a  unit  thereof)  means  a  hospital, 
school,  college,  or  university  (or  unit)  which 
Is  accredited  by  a  recognized  body  or  bodies 
approved  for  such  purpose  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education"",  by  striking  out  "or 
a  program  accredited  for  the  purpose  of 
this  Act  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education,"", 
by  Inserting  •".  or  a  hospital,  school,  college, 
or  university  (or  a  unit  thereof ),""  after 
•except  that  a  program". . by  Inserting  ",  or 
the  hospital,  school,  college,  or  university 
(or  a  unit  thereof*"",  after  "'reasonable  as- 
surance that  the  program",  and  by  striking 
out  "by  the  school  which  provides  or  will 
provide  such  program"". 

(«)  Such  subsection  (f»  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  'For  the  purpose 
of  this  paragraph,  the  Commtesloner  of  Ekl- 
ucatlon  shall  publish  n  list  of  recognized  ac- 
crediung  bodies  which  he  determines  to  be 
reliable  authority  as  to  the  quality  of  train- 
ing offered. •• 

STUDY    OF   SCHOOL    AD    AND    STUDENT    AH) 
paOGRAMS 

Sec  232  The  Secretary  shall.  In  consul- 
taOon  with  the  Advisory  Council  established 
by  section  841.  prepare,  and  submit  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  prior  to  July  1. 
1971.  a  report  on  the  administration  of 
title  Vin  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act, 
an  appraisal  of  the  programs  under  such 
title  in  the  light  of  their  adequacy  to  meet 
the  long-term  needs  for  nurses,  and  hU 
recommendations  as  a  result  thereof. 

CONT«ACTS     AND     OSANTS     TO     ENCOUkACE     FtT-l 

imuzATioN      or      nvssino      educational 

TALXNT 

Sec.  233.  Section  8«8  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  U  amended   to  read  as  follows: 

••Sec.  868.  (a)  To  assist  In  achieving  the 
purposes  of  this  part  the  Secret*ry  Is  au- 
thorized (Without  regard  to  section  3709  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  (41  U.S.C  5))  to  make 
granu  to  State  or  local  educational  agencies 
or  other  public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies, 
institutions,  or  organizations,  or  enter  into 
contracts  with  public  or  private  agencies,  in- 
stitutions, or  org*nte»tions.  not  to  exceed  n 
the  case  of  any  grant  or  contract  $100,000 
per  year,  for  the  purpose  of — 

'"(1)  Identifying  individuals  of  financial, 
educational,  or  culturml  need  with  a  poten- 
tial for  educaUon  or  training  in  a  field  of 
nursing  and  encouraging  them  to  (1)  com- 
plete secondary  school,  (ll)  undertake  pwst- 
secondary  training  or  education  to  qualify 
for  training  In  a  field  of  nursing,  or  (111) 
undertake  postsecondary  educational  train- 
ing in  a  field  of  nursing,  as  may  be  appro- 
priate, or 

••(2)  publicizing  existing  forms  of  finan- 
cial aid  for  persons  undertaking  training  or 
education  in  a  field  of  nursing,  including  aid 
furnished  under  this  pert. 

••(b)   There   are   hereby   authorized   to   be 

appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  this  section 

$300,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1969;    $750,000    for    the    fiscal    year    ending 

June  30.   1970:   $1,250,000  for  the  fiscal  year 

ending  June  30,  1971:  and  $1,750,000  for  the 

flscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972." 

TITLE  III— ALLIED  HEALTH  PROFESSIONS 

AND    PUBLIC    HEALTH   TRAINING 

EX'TENSION    AlfD    IMFSOVEMENT   OT   ALLIED 

HEALTH     PSOFESSIONS     P«OC»Alf 

Sec.  301.  (a)(1)(A)  Section  791(a)(1)  of 
the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
295h)  is  amended  by  striking  out  '•and  $13,- 
600.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1969"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •$13,600,- 
000  for  the  flscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969: 
and  $10,000,000  for  the  flscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970'. 

(B)  Section  791(b)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  ■•1968'"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof    "lOeQ". 


(2)  (A)  Section  792(a)  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  295h-l)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and  $17,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1969"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"$17O(X).000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1969;  and  $20,000,000  for  the  flscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1970'". 

(B)  Second  792(b)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1969""  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  •■1970"". 

(3t  SecUon  793(a)  of  such  Act  (42  U  8  C. 
295h-2>  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
$3,500,000  for  the  flscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1969""  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "•$3,500,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969:  and 
$5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June, 
1970". 

i4)  Section  794  of  such  Act  (42  US  C 
295h-3)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  '.ind 
$3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1969"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "'$3,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969: 
and  $4,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970". 

(b)  Such  secUon  794  Is  further  amended 
by— 

1 1 »  striking  out  "training  centers  for  allied 
health  professions'"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "agencies,  institutions,  and  organiza- 
tions'": 

(2)  inserting  ""and  methods"  after  "cur- 
riculums": 

(3)  striking  out   "new  types  of"". 

(c)  Part  O  of  title  VII  of  such  Act  Is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of  the    foUowlng   new  section: 

EVALUATION 

•Sec  797  Such  portion  of  any  appropriation 
pursuant  to  sections  791,  792,  793.  or  794, 
for  any  fiscal  year  ending  after  June  30, 
1969.  as  the  Secretary  may  determine,  but 
not  exceeding  one-half  of  1  per  centiim 
thereof,  shall  be  available  to  the  Secretary 
for  evaluation  (directly  or  by  granu  or  con- 
tracU)  of  the  programs  authorized  by  tills 
part."' 

(d)  Such  part  O  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  after  section  797  (added  by  subsec- 
tion   (c))    the  following  new  section: 

"STUUT 

"Sec.  798.  The  Secretary  shall  prepare,  and 
submit  to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
prior  to  April  1 ,  1969,  a  report  on  the  admin- 
istration of  this  part,  an  appraisal  of  the 
programs  under  this  part  In  the  Ught  of  their 
adequacy  to  meet  the  needs  for  allied  health 
professions  personnel,  and  his  recommenda- 
tions as  a  result  thereof.'" 

PUBLIC     HEALTH     TRAININO 

Sec.  302.  (a)  Section  309(a)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  242g)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  "  before  "$9.- 
000,000""  and  by  InserUng  "$8,500,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970,  $12,000,000 
for  the  flscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971.  and 
$14,000,000  for  the  flscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1972.'"  after  •'1969.'". 

(b)(1)  Section  306(a)  of  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  24ad)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and""  before  "$10,000,000"  and 
by  striking  out  '"the  succeeding  flscal  year," 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  ""the  two  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years.  $14,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1971.  and  $17,000,000 
for  the  flscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,"". 

(2)  Section  306(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$50 "  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '$100 ". 

TITLE    IV— HEALTH    RESEARCH 
FACILITIES 

EXTENSION    OF   CONSTkUCTlON    AUTHORIZATION 

Sec  401.  (a)  Section  704  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  292c)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"'  after  "$50.- 
000.000":  and  by  InserUng  "$35,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970.  and 
$50,000,000  each  for  the  next  two  fiscal 
years,"  after  "$280,000,000.". 
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(b)  Section  705(a)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
293)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "1968"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof    '1971". 

FEDEXAL    SHARK 

Sec  402.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  706 
of  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
292e)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "except 
that  In  no  event  may  such  amount  exceed 
50  per  centum"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
•'but  such  amount  may  not,  except  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (2),  exceed  50  per 
centum". 

(b)  Such  subsection  (a)  of  section  70b 
Is  further  amended  by  inserting  "(1)"  after 
••(a)"  and  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

'•(2)  The  maximum  amount  of  any  grant 
shall  be  662/3  per  centum  instead  of  the 
maximum  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  in  the  case  of 
any  class  or  classes  of  projecte  which  the  Sec- 
retary determines  have  such  special  national 
or  regional  significance  as  to  warrant  a 
larger  grant  than  is  permitted  under  para- 
graph ( 1 ) :  but  not  more  than  25  per  centum 
of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 704  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  available 
for  grants  in  excess  of  50  per  centum  with 
respect  to  such  class  or  classes  of  projects." 

ADVISOBT    COUNCIL    COMPENSATION 

Sec  403.  Section  703(d)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  292b)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  •"$50"  and  inserting 
m  lieu  thereof  ••$100". 

EFFECTITE    DATE 

Sec  404.  The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tion 402  shall  apply  In  the  case  of  projects 
lor  which  grants  are  made  from  appropria- 
tions for  flscal  years  ending  after  June  30. 
1969. 


Mr.  WTT.T.  Mr.  President,  I  have  the 
honor  to  submit  to  the  Senate  the 
Health  Manpower  Act  of  1968.  S.  3095, 
a  measure  that  was  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
without  a  dissenting  vote. 

This  bill  would  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Health  Professions  Edu- 
cational    Assistance     Act,     the     Nurse 
Training  Act,  the  Allied  Health  Profes- 
sions Personnel  Training  Act,  the  Health 
Research  Facilities  Act  and  the  Pubhc 
Health   Service   programs   for   training 
public  health  workers  under  sections  306 
and  309  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act. 
The  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  recommends  enactment  of 
the  legislation.  In  addition,  oral  testi- 
mony or  prepared  statements  in  support 
of  S.  3095  were  presented  to  the  commit- 
tee by  American  Association  of  Colleges 
of  Pharmacy,  American  Association  of 
Colleges  of  Pediatric  Medicine,  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Dental  Schools,  Amer- 
ican Dental  Association,  American  Den- 
tal Trade  Association.  American  Heart 
Association,  American  Hospital  Associ- 
ation,   American    Medical    Association, 
American  Nurses'  Association,  American 
Occupational       Therapy       Association, 
American  Optometric  Association,  Amer- 
ican Public  Health  Association,  Ameri- 
can Veterinary  Medical  Association,  Ani- 
mal  Welfare   Institute,    Association   of 
American  Medical  Colleges,  Association 
of    Teachers    of    Preventive    Medicine, 
Council  of  Physical  Therapy  School  Di- 
rectors, National  Association  of  Retail 
Di-ugglsts,  National  Association  of  Sani- 
tarians, National   Associaliion   of   State 
Universities,  and  Land-Grant  Colleges, 
National  Federation  of  Licensed  Practi- 
cal Nurses.  National  League  for  Nursing, 
National  Student  Nurses  Association,  and 


the  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation. 

TITLE    I 8.    308S,    HEALTH    PROFESSIONS 

S.  3095  would  continue  for  3  addlticmal 
years,  1970-72,  the  existing  program  of 
financial  assistance  for  the  expansion 
and  improvement  of  our  training  capac- 
ity for  physicians,  dentists,  podiatrists, 
veterinarians,  pharmacists,  optometrists, 
and  professional  public  health  persormel. 
The  legislation  authorizes  construction 
grants,  institutional  grants,  special  proj- 
ect grants,  student  loans  and  scholar- 
ships. 

The  Members  of  the  Senate  will  recall 
that  this  legislation  was  originally  en- 
acted in  1963.  Since  that  time  a  total  of 
1 14  schools  have  been  awarded  construc- 
tion grants  that  will  increase  enrollment 
by  16,000  students  through  new  facilities 
and  maintain  the  enrollment  capacity  for 
another  35,000  students  through  the 
modernization  and  replacement  of  ob- 
solete facilities. 

But  we  now  have  only  311,000  active 
physicians  and  100.000  active  dentists. 
By  1975  we  will  need  an  additional  80,- 
000  physicians  and  25,000  dentists  ac- 
cording to  the  estimates  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

OiUy  one-half  of  the  students  who  ap- 
plied to  medical  schools  last  year  were 
admitted  because  of  our  limited  enroll- 
ment capacity.  Proportionately  fewer 
students  can  enter  a  career  in  medicine 
today  In  comparison  with  past  periods. 
If  we  are  to  give  the  youths  of  1975  the 
same  opportunity  to  become  a  physician 
as  prevailed  In  1960  we  will  have  to  in- 
crease our  training  capacity  from  Its 
present  level  of  10,000  freshmen  to  15,000 
by  1975. 

In  approving  title  I  of  S.  3095  the  com- 
mittee adopted  several  amendments. 

First  the  open-end  authorization  on 
appropriations  was  deleted.  Not  to  exceed 
$338  million  for  1970.  $444.8  million  for 
1971,  and  $487.4  million  for  1972  could  be 
appropriated.  The  total  of  these  authori- 
zations is  $443  mUlion  below  the  amoimts 
requested  for  the  years  1970-73  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 

Welfare.  , 

In  addition,  there  are  several  amend- 
ments to  the  student  loan  provisions  to 
make  them  more  comparable  with  the 
student  loan  provisions  under  NDEA.  To 
assist  U.S.  citizens  In  approved  health 
professions  schools  outside  this  country 
an  amendment  was  adopted  that  would 
permit  them  to  be  awarded  up  to  5  per- 
cent of  the  student  loan  funds. 


TITLE   n NUKSINO    TRAINING 


S  3095  would  also  extend  for  3  ad- 
ditional years,  1970-72,  the  Nurse  Train- 
ing Act  that  provides  financial  assist- 
ance for  schools  of  nursing  in  colleges, 
junior  colleges,  and  hospitals.  The  legis- 
lation authorizes  construction  grants, 
formula  grants,  project  grants,  trainee- 
ships,  student  loans,  and  scholarships. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Nurse 
Training  Act  In  1964  a  total  of  13  new 
schools  of  nursing  have  been  approved  for 
construction.  This  new  construction 
along  with  approved  construction  awards 
that  wUl  expand  the  size  of  existing 
schools  will  provide  for  an  increase  of 
10.600  In  our  enrollment  of  nursing  stu- 


dents. Approved  projects  for  the  modern- 
ization and  renovation  of  obsolete  nurs- 
ing school  faculties  will  maintain  our 
capacity  for  the  enrollment  of  another 
13.800  students. 

Despite  this  beginning  the  demand  far 
exceeds  the  supply  of  nurses.  We  now 
have  only  660,000  nurses  engaged  in 
practice  on  a  full-time  or  part-time  basis. 
This  Is  far  short  of  the  850.000  identified 
as  the  number  required  to  meet  our 
nursing  needs  in  1970  by  the  Public 
Health  Service. 

Due  to  the  high  costs  of  nursing  edu- 
cation many  hospitals  are  closing  their 
nursing  schools.  All  schools  of  nursing 
are  confronted  with  the  problem  of  re- 
cruiting qualified  faculty  members.  Less 
than  one-half  of  the  fuU-tlme  faculty  at 
nursing  schools  hold  graduate  degrees. 

In  approving  title  II  of  S.  3095  the 
committee  deleted  the  open-end  author- 
izations on  appropriations.  An  increase 
of  $200,000  was  approved  for  1969  to  fi- 
nance contracts  and  grants  for  encour- 
aging the  full  utilization  of  niu"slng  edu- 
cational talent.  In  addition,  the  com- 
mittee approved  not  to  exceed  $110.8  mil- 
lion for  1970.  $151.3  million  for  1971,  and 
$189.8  million  for  1972  In  appropriations. 
The  approved  appropriation  authoriza- 
tions total  $452  million— $231  mlUlon  less 
than  the  amounts  requested  for  the  years 
1970-73  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  committee  also  amended  the  bill 
as  introduced  to  delete  the  proposal  for 
authorizing  State  agencies  to  accredit 
nursing  schools.  As  an  alternative  the 
l^islation  as  reported  provides  that  an 
accredited  school  of  nursing  Is  one  ac- 
credited by   a  recognized  accreditation 
agency  or  one  in  an  accredited  hospital, 
college,  or  university.  The  Commissioner 
of  Education  would  be  required  to  pub- 
lish a  list  of  nationally  recognized  ac- 
crediting bodies  that  he  determined  to 
be  reUable  authority  as  to  the  quaUty  of 
training  offered.  This  list  wUl  include  the 
National  League  for  Nursing,  the  Joint 
Commission  on  the  Accreditation  of  Hos- 
pitals,   and    the    regional    educational 
agencies  that  are  nationally  recognized 
as  accreditation  authorities. 

Other  amendments  would  provide  for 
comparability  with  NDEA  In  the  case  of 
the  student  loan  provisions.  Grants  as 
well  as  contracts  would  be  authorized  to 
encourage  f  uU  utiUzation  of  nursing  edu- 
cational talents. 

TITLE    III— ALLIED    HEALTH    PROVISIONS 

Title  III  of  S.  3095  provides  for  the 
extension  of  the  Allied  Health  Profes- 
sions Personnel  Training  Act  and  sec- 
tions 306  and  309  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  that  authorize  financial  as- 
sistance for  graduate  and  specialized 
training  in  public  health. 

The  Allied  Health  Professions  Person- 
nel Training  Act  would  be  extended  to 
expand  our  training  capacity  for  medical 
technicians,  physical  therapists,  dental 
hygienists  and  other  kinds  of  para- 
medical personnel.  It  authorizes  con- 
struction grants,  institutional  grants, 
traineeships  and  project  grants. 

Since  there  has  been  only  1  year  of 
experience  under  the  Allied  Health  Pro- 
fessions Personnel  Training  Act.  S.  3095 
authorizes  only  a  1  year  extension— 1970- 
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The    authorlzatlOTi    for    appropriations 
would  be  $39.5  million. 

Sections  306  and  309  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  authorize  financial 
assistance  for  training  and  tralneeshlps 
in  public  health  for  physicians,  nurses, 
engineers,  hospital  administrators,  and 
other  professional  health  workers.  The 
authorization  for  appropriations  would 
total  $18.5  million  for  1970.  $26  miUion 
for  1971  and  $31  million  for  1972. 

TTTL*    IV— 1CSA1.TH    MSEARCH    »ACTl.rr«S 

Finally.  S.  3095  would  extend  for  3 
additional  years  the  program  of  financial 
assistance  for  the  construction  of  health 
research  facilities.  When  the  authority 
for  this  program  was  extended  in  1965 
the  Congress  approved  an  authorization 
of  $280  million  in  appropriations  for  the 
years  1967.  1968,  and  1969.  S.  3095  would 
authorize  only  $135  million  in  appropria- 
tions over  the  3  years  1970.  1971.  and 
1972. 

As  I  stated  at  the  opening  of  my 
remarks.  S.  3095  was  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
without  a  dissenting  vote.  Its  enactment 
is  urged  by  the  E>epartment  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  recom- 
mended by  all  of  the  appropriate  volun- 
tary health  agencies  and  organizations. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  approve  S.  3095. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 
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AMENDMENT  OP  THE  FEDERAL 
PCX)D.  DRUG.  AND  COSMETIC  ACT 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  tH.R.  3639)  to  protect  the  public 
health  by  amending  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  consolidate 
certain  provisions  assuring  the  safety 
and  effectiveness  of  new  animal  drugs, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  with  amendments. 
on  page  1,  line  4.  after  the  word  "of" 
strike  out  "1967.'"  and  Insert  "1968.'": 
on  page  28.  after  line  8.  Insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

ANIMAL  0RX7CS  FOE  CZFOKT 

3bc.  10«.  Section  801(d)  of  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  -is  amended,  la 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereor  the 
following:  "Nothing  in  thla  subsection  stajai 
authorize  the  exportation  of  any  new  animal 
driig.  or  an  animal  feed  bearing  or  containing 
a  new  animal  dnig,  which  is  unsafe  within 
the  meaning  of  section  512  of  this  Act." 

In  line  18.  change  the  section  number 
from  "106"  to  "107":  and  on  page  29.  line 
4,  change  the  section  number  from  "107" 
to  "108". 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  have  the 
honor  to  submit  to  the  Senate  the  Ani- 
mal Drug  Amendments  of  1968.  H.R. 
3639.  This  legislation  was  approved  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  a  vote 
of  317  yeas  to  no  noes. 

H.R.  3639  would  consolidate  the  prin- 
cipal provisions  of  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  that  relate  to 
the  premarketing  clearance  of  new  drugs 
for  administration  to  animals,  either  di- 
rectly or  In  their  feed  and  water. 

As  passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. H.R.   3639  would  have  permitted 


the  export  of  new  animal  drugs  deter- 
mined to  be  unsafe  within  the  meaning 
of  the  proposed  section  512  of  the  Fed- 
eral Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  An 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  wlU  prohibit  the  export  of 
such  drugs. 

The  amendment  would  amend  section 
801(d)  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug, 
Cosmetic  Act  relating  to  exports  by  add- 
ing the  following  language: 

Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  authorize 
the  exportation  of  any  new  animal  drug,  or 
an  animal  feed  bearing  or  containing  a  new 
animal  drug,  which  la  unsafe  within  the 
meaning  of  section  513  of  this  Act. 

The  administration  of  this  legislation 
would  not  entail  any  additional  cost. 

H.R.  3639.  with  the  amendment 
adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  is  endorsed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, the  American  Veterinary  Medical 
Association,  the  Animal  Health  Institute, 
and  the  National  Association  of  State 
Departments  of  Agriculture. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  approve  H.R.  3639. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

AMENDMENT  OF  THE  VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION  ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (HJl.  16819)  to  amend  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Act  to  extend  the 
authorization  of  grants  to  States  for  re- 
habilitation services,  to  broaden  the 
scope  of  goods  and  services  available 
imder  that  act  for  the  handicapped,  and 
for  other  purposes  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  with  amendments, 
on  page  1,  line  8.  after  the  word  "follow- 
ing:" insert  "  ',  and'  ";  on  page  2,  at  the 
beginning  of  line  2,  strike  out  $700,000,- 
000  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1972.  the  sum  of  $800,000,000"  and 
insert  •$700,000,000'.":  In  line  8,  after 
"$6  000.000"  insert  "and";  In  line  9.  after 
the  word  "of"  strike  out  "$10,000,000, 
and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1972,  the  sum  of  $15,000,000"  and  insert 
"$10,000,000'.":  in  line  17,  after  "$115.- 
000  000,"  Insert  "and";  in  line  18,  after 
the  word  "of  strike  out  $140,000,000. 
and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1972,  the  sum  of  $165,000,000"  and  In- 
sert "$140,000,000'.";  In  line  22,  after  the 
word  "Inserting",  strike  out  "'1973'" 
and  Insert  "'1972'.";  on  page  3,  line  16. 
after  "(14) '  "  Insert  "and  by  striking  out 

1965'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
'1969'.":  on  page  4,  after  line  16,  strike 
out: 

(d)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  amount  allotted  to  a  State  or  States 
under  subsection  (a)  (1)  of  this  section  for 
any  fiscal  year  is  not  sufficient  for  such  State 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section  in 
such  State  and  that  such  State  will  be  able 
to  use  additional  .imounts  during  such  year, 
he  shall  Increase  such  State's  allotment  to 
the  extent  that  he  deems  necessary.  The 
amount  of  such  increase  shall  be  derived  by 


reducing  the  allotments  proportionately  of 
such  other  State*  as  he  may  select,  giving 
due  regard  to  each  of  such  other  States' 
needs  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section. 

And,  In  lieu  thereof.  Insert: 
(d)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
that  any  amount  of  an  allotment  to  a  State 
for  any  fiscal  year  will  not  be  utilized  by 
such  State  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  he  shall  make  such  amount 
available  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section  to  one  or  more  other  States 
which  he  determines  will  be  able  to  use 
additional  amounts  during  such  year  for 
carrying  ovit  such  purposes.  Any  amount 
made  available  to  a  State  for  any  fiscal  year 
pursuant  to  the  preceding  sentence  shall,  for 
purposes  of  this  Act,  be  regarded  aa  an  in- 
crease in  such  State's  allotment  (aa  deter- 
mined under  the  preceding  provisions  of  this 
section)  for  such  year. 

On  page  5,  line  18,  after  the  word  "by" 
Insert  "(A)":  in  line  19,  after  the  word 
"shall',"  strike  out  "and"  and  insert 
"(B)":  In  line  20.  after  the  word 
•"grants'",  insert  "(C)  Inserting  in 
clause  (1)  thereof  after  'several  States' 
the  following:  ".  and  problems  related 
to  the  rehabilitation  of  the  mentally  re- 
tarded', and  (D)";  In  line  22,  after  the 
amendment  just  above  stated,  strike  out 
"and  by";  on  page  6.  line  7.  after  "June 
30."  strike  out  "1974,"  and  Insert  "1972,"; 
on  page  7.  after  line  3,  insert: 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  section  4(a) 
of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  Ik 
amended  by  strllting  out  "vocational  re- 
habilitation" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereot 
"vocational  rehabilitation  of  the  handi- 
capped or  to  the  rehabilitation  of  the  men- 
tally retarded". 

On  page   12.  line   1,  after  the  word 
"orthotic "  strike  out  "devices;"  and  In- 
sert "devices,  (Iv)  eyeglasses  and  visual 
services  as   prescribed   by   a   physician 
skilled  in  the  diseases  of  the  eye  or  by  an 
optometrist;";  on  page  14,  line  20.  after 
the  word  "buildings"  strike  out  "and  of 
buildings    constructed    with    payments 
made  under  section  2,"  on  page  16.  line 
11.  after  the  word  "and",  strike  out  "17" 
and  Insert  "16";   In  line   12,  after  the 
word  "new"  strike  out  "buildings  and" 
and  Insert  "buildings,";  In  line  13,  after 
the    word    "buildings."    insert    "Initial 
equipment   of    such    new    buildings   or 
newly    acquired    buildings,    and    Initial 
stafang  thereof  (for  a  period  not  to  ex- 
ceed four  years  and  three  months),":  on 
page  17.  line  13,  after  "June  30,  1970". 
insert  "and";  In  line  14.  after  "June  30." 
strike  out  "1971.  and  $40,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972'."  and 
Insert  "1971',";  in  line  17,  after  the  word 
"thereof  "  strike  out  "  '1974'  "  and  insert 
"'1973'.":    on   page    19.    line    10,    after 
"June  30,  1970,"  Insert  "and";  in  line  11 
after  "June  30."  strike  out  "1971.  and 
$40,000,000   for  the   fiscal   year  ending 
June  30.  1972"  and  insert  "1971.":  and 
on  page  26.  at  the  beglimlng  of  line  5. 
"  'such  sums  as  may  be  required'.":  ancl 
Insert    "  'not    to    exceed    the    sum    of 
$1,000,000'." 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  have  the 
honor  to  submit  to  the  Senate  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Amendments  of 
1968.  H.R.  16819.  This  legislation  was 
approved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  a  vote  of  335  yeas  and  no  nays. 
Nor  was  there  a  dissenting  vote  In  the 
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Committee  on  Labor  ftnd  Public  Welfare 
when  the  measure  was  approved. 

Hit.  16819  would  extend  the  authori- 
zation for  appropriations  for  the  basic 
program  of  grants  to  States  under  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act.  A  minimum  State  allotment  of  $1 
million  would  be  provided  for  and  States 
would  be  permitted  to  use  up  to  10  per- 
cent of  their  funds,  on  a  matching  basis, 
for  the  construction  of  rehabilitation  fa- 
cilities. The  Federal  share  under  section 
2  would  be  Increased  from  75  percent  to 
80  percent,  effective  July  1.  1969.  The  au- 
thorization for  appropriations  would  be 
$700  mlUion  for  1971. 

FOR  CONSTRUCTION  SAME  MATCHING  AS 
•TILL-BORTON 

The  legislation  would  extend  the  au- 
thorization for  appropriations  under  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  act  for  grants  to  States  for 
Innovation  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
services.    Reallotment  of   funds   to   the 
States  would  be  authorized.  The  authori- 
zation for  appropriations  would  be  $3.2 
million  for  1969.  $6  million  for  1970,  and 
$10  million  for  1971,  The  authorization 
for  appropriations  under  section  4  of  the 
act  for  grants  for  special  projects  under 
this  section  would  be  expanded  to  include 
projects  with  industry  for  training  the 
liandlcapped,  grants  for  training  man- 
power for  agencies  serving  the  handicap- 
red,  grants  for  developing  new  career  op- 
portunities   for    the    handicapped,    and 
grants  that  would  contribute  to  the  re- 
habilitation  of   the  mentally   retarded. 
The    authorization    for    appropriations 
would  be  $80  million  for  1969,  $115  mil- 
lion for  1970,  and  $140  million  for  1971. 
H.R.  16819  would  also  extend  the  au- 
thorizations for  appropriations  for  the 
construction  rehabilitation  facilities  un- 
der section  12  of  the  act  and  for  re- 
habilitation facilities  improvement  un- 
der section  13  of  the  act.  Both  of  these 
sections  were  added  by  the  1965  amend- 
ments to  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act.  The   combined   authorizations   for 
appropriations    total    $20    million    for 
1969.  $40  million  for  1970,  and  $60  million 
for  1971. 

A  new  section  IS  of  the  act  would 
provide  for  vocational  evaluation  and 
work  adjustment  services  for  the  handi- 
capped and  other  individuals  disadvan- 
taged by  reason  of  youth,  advanced  age, 
and  other  conditions  that  constitute  a 
barrier  to  employment.  The  authoriza- 
tion for  appropriations  would  be  $50 
mUUon  for  1969,  $75  mUUon  for  1970, 
and  $100  million  for  1971. 

FORMTn.A   POPTTLATION   AND   PER   CAPrTA   INCOME 

Finally,  the  legislation  would  Increase 
the  amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  work  of  the  President's  Commit- 
tee on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped 
to  SI  million  per  year. 

In  approving  H.R.  16819  the  commit- 
tee adopted  several  amendments  to  the 
measure  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. First  of  all,  the  legislation  as 
reported  limits  the  authorizations  for  ap- 
propriations to  fiscal  year  1971.  As  passed 
by  the  House,  the  authorizations  ex- 
tended through  fiscal  year  1972.  The 
elimination  of  the  year  1972  deletes  the 
authority  for  the  total  appropriation  of 
$1,060,000,000. 


HOITSE   PASSES    $3,600,000 

Another  amendment  proposed  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  adopted  by  the  committee 
would  Include  expenditures  for  Initial 
staffing  within  the  10-percent  limitation 
on  construction  under  section  2  grants. 
Under  existing  law,  the  special  project 
grants  authorized  under  section  4  of  the 
act  for  research,  demonstrations,  and 
training  may  only  be  awarded  for  proj- 
ects related  to  vocational  rehabilitation. 
The  proposed  amendment  would  permit 
the  financing  of  projects  for  the  rehabili- 
tation of  mentally  retarded  individuals. 
This  amendment  does  not  result  in  any 
additional  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions. 

The  committee  also  adopted  an  amend- 
ment to  provide  for  the  use  of  the  serv- 
ices of  optometrists  in  vocational  re- 
habilitation programs  through  an 
amendment  to  the  definition  of  "voca- 
tional rehabilitation  services." 

As  passed  by  the  House,  H.R.  16819 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  reduce  funds  allo- 
cated to  States  under  section  3  of  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act,  giving 
"due  regard"  to  their  needs  for  the  funds, 
in  order  to  provide  additional  amounts  to 
other  States  to  finance  approved  piojects. 
An  amendment  adopted  by  the  commit- 
tee would  make  it  mandatory  that  the 
Secretary  determine  that  a  State  would 
not  utilize  its  allotment  of  funds  prior  to 
transfer  to  another  State. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  en- 
dorsed by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  by  the  National 
Rehabilitation  Association,  the  Ameri- 
can Optometric  Association,  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  H.R.  16819  was 
approved  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  a  vote  of  335  yeas  to  no  nays.  There 
was  not  a  dissenting  vote  when  the  legis- 
lation was  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

I  urge   the  Senate  to   approve   H.R. 
16819. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 
The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 

passed.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  measures 
on  the  calendar  beginning  with  Calendar 
No.  1249,  to  and  including  Calendar  No. 
1254. 

The  PRESroXNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

This  bill  would  remove  the  statutory  re- 
quirement for  consent  of  the  llenholder  to  a 
1-year  lease  of  a  Plre-cured.  Dark  Air-cured, 
or  Virginia  Sun-cured  tobacco  allotment. 
Such  consent  Is  not  deemed  necessary  where 
the  lease  Is  for  1  year  only,  and  has  proved 
troublesome  and  expensive  to  farmers  desir- 
ing to  make  such  leases.  For  transfers  for  pe- 
riods exceeding  1  year  the  Uenholder's  con- 
sent would  still  be  required,  leases  for  other 
kinds  of  tobacco  being  on  an  annual  basis 
only. 

Enactment  of  the  bill  should  result  In  no 
additional  cost  to  the  Government. 


TOBACCO  MARKETING  QUOTA 
PROVISIONS 

The  bill  (H.R.  17002)  to  amend  the 
tobacco  marketing  quota  provisions  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1270),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  biU. 


WORLD  FARM  CENTER 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  413)  to  endorse  the  concept  of  World 
Farm  Center  was  considered  and  agreed 
to.  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  business  of  agriculture  is  a 
basic  Industry  vital  to  the  economy  and  sus- 
tenance of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  entire  world;  and 

Whereas  the  development  of  techniques, 
research,  and  procedures  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  agricultural  Industry  Is  necessary 
for  the  well-l)elng  of  the  farmers  and  con- 
sumers of  farm  products;  and 

Whereas  World  Farm  Center  advocates  from 
all  segments  of  the  agribusiness  industry  are 
cooperating  in  the  founding  of  a  World  Farm 
Center  at  Ontario,  San  Bernardino  County. 
California,  as  a  service  organization  which 
Is  designed  to — 

(1)  serve  as  an  agricultural  ■clearing- 
house" and  marketing  Information  center: 

(2)  encourage,  assist,  and  cooperate  In 
agricultural  research  programs  with  univer- 
sities, governmental  agricultural  agencies, 
and  private  agencies: 

(3)  develop  the  site  of  World  Farm  Center 
as  a  manufacturing  and/or  demonstration 
and  display  center  for  all  types  of  agricul- 
tural machinery  and  equipment; 

(4)  establish  prototype  agricultural  enter- 
piises  for  display  and  production; 

(5)  establish  a  convention  center  for  agri- 
cultural organization  meetings; 

(6)  engage  in  other  service  and  educa- 
tional functions  which  will  advance  the  agri- 
cultural Industry; 

(7)  establish  a  center  for  offices  or  com- 
panies, associations,  governmental  and  oth- 
ers; and 

(8)  improve  public  relations  between  agri- 
culture and  the  general  public:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) .  That  the  concept 
of  World  Farm  Center  be  endorsed  as  a  means 
of  furthering  the  advance  of  national  and 
International  agriculture  without  any  cost  or 
obligation  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1271),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  concurrent  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EXPLANATION 

This  resolution  endorses  the  concept  of 
World  Farm  Center.  It  does  not  Involve  any 
cost,  contribution,  or  sponsorship  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  World  Farm  Center  Is  to  be  located 
southeast  of  Ontario,  Calif.  It  will  operate 
an  International  agricultural  information 
documentation  center,  demonstration  cen- 
ters with  actual  working  prototypes  of  a 
dairy,    meat    processing    plants,    canneries. 
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bakery,  and  other  exblblta  showing  acUvlUM 
allied  with  producing  and  readying  agricul- 
tural product*  for  market. 

The  preamble  waa  acrreed  to. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (H.R.  16065)  to  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  release  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  conditions  In 
deeds  conveying  certain  lands  to  the 
State  of  Iowa,  and  for  other  purposes, 
was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  passed  over. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH  DISEASE 

The  bill  (H.R.  16451)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  cooperate 
with  the  several  governments  of  Central 
America  In  the  prevention,  control,  and 
eradication  of  foot-and-mouth  disease 
or  rinderpest  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  thirdJreading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1273),  explaining  the  purpose 
of  the  biU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

This  btU  authortzea  coopemtlon  with  Cen- 
tral American  coiinUlea  (and  other  public 
and  private  organlz;itlons  and  Individuals)  to 
eradicate  foot-iind-mouth  disease  or  rinder- 
pest when  necessary  to  protect  the  tJ.S.  live- 
stock Industry  Similar  authority  la  now  pro- 
vided by  21  U.S.C.  114b  with  respect  to  co- 
operation with  Mexico  .Annual  cost  U  esti- 
mated at  $135,000. 


been   necesaary   to  provide   crewa   for   these 
veaaeU. 

With  respect  to  the  operations  in  South- 
east Asia,  3«  ea-foot  vessels  were  transferred 
to  that  area  and  whereas  they  operated  In 
tha  United  States  without  a  commissioned 
ofDcer  aboard,  their  new  duties  require  two 
officers  per  vessel.  At  the  same  time,  a  loran 
system  has  been  established  In  that  area 
and.  In  addition,  five  of  the  high-endurance 
cutters  are  on  active  service  there.  The  re- 
sult has  been  an  Increased  requirement  for 
officers  to  staff  the  loran  stations  and  to  sup- 
ply sufficient  officer  strength  to  permit  ef- 
ficient operation  In  that  area. 

The  net  result  has  been  that  with  these 
additional  requirements,  the  presently  au- 
thorized celling  will  be  Insufficient  to  accom- 
modate the  commissioning  of  all  the  grad- 
uates of  the  Coast  Guard  Academy  and  other 
officer  candidates  this  year.  The  added 
responsibilities  given  to  the  Coast  Guard  In 
a  number  of  fields  require  additional  staffing 
and  tha  committee  believes  that  this  bill  Is 
essential  for  the  proper  operation  of  tha 
organization. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  this  legis- 
lation in  no  sense  grants  a  blank  check  to 
the  Coast  Guard  to  increase  its  officer  per- 
sonnel, since  the  ultimate  control  over  the 
number  of  officers  lies  with  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  which  determine  the 
amounts  available  for  their  support. 

The  committee  carefully  considered  the 
matter  and  believes  that  with  the  additional 
functions  continually  being  transferred  to 
the  Coast  Guard  that  its  future  efficient 
operation  demands  adequate  responsible 
personnel. 

The  celling  proposed  by  this  bill  should  be 
sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Coast 
Guard  for  a  period  of  5  years  or  more  In  tha 
future. 

COST   or    LECISI.ATION 

The  proposed  legislation  would  not  in  It- 
self actually  Increase  the  number  of  officers 
on  active  duty  but  would  only  authorize  In- 
creases In  the  number  of  officers  as  program 
and  personnel  strength  increases  ore  au- 
thorized through  the  annual  budget  and  ap- 
propriation processes.  Therefore,  there  Is  no 
cost  associated  directly  with  this  bill. 


COAST  GUARD  OFFICERS 

The  bill  (H.R.  16127)  to  Increase  the 
limitation  on  the  nimiber  of  officers  for 
the  Coast  Guard  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  12741,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PVRPOSK   or  THE   BOX 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  raise  the 
limitation  on  the  maitlmum  number  of  of- 
ficers, excluding  commissioned  warrant  of- 
ficers, on  active  duty  which  could  be  author- 
ized for  the  US.  Coast  Guard  from  4.000  to 
5.000.  by  amendment  of  section  42  of  title  14 
of  the  United  States  Code. 

In  1966,  a  similar  bUl  was  presented  by 
the  Coast  Guard  by  which  the  authorized 
officer  strength  was  Increased  from  3.500  to 
4.000,  and  at  that  time  It  was  believed  that 
this  ceiling  would  be  adequate  for  at  least 
5  years  thereafter.  However,  since  that  time, 
the  Coast  Guard  has  been  transferred  into 
the  Department  of  Transportation  from  the 
Treasury  Department  and  some  additional 
officers  are  serving  In  various  capacities  with- 
in the  Department.  In  addition,  since  the 
enactment  of  the  1966  legislation,  the  Navy 
has  transferred  jurisdiction  over  all  large 
icebreakers  to  the  Coast  Guard,  and  it  has 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  COMMUNICA- 
TIONS ACT  OF  1934 

The  bill  (H.R.  14910)  to  amend  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934.  as 
amended,  to  give  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  authority  to  pre- 
scribe regulations  for  the  manufacture, 
import,  sale,  shipment,  or  use  of  devices 
which  cause  harmful  interference  to 
radio  reception  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFTELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1276),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

I>fRPOSE  AND  SCMMART  Or  LEGISLATION 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  (it  is  iden- 
tical to  S.  1015  which  passed  the  Senate  in 
the  89th  Congress),  Is  to  give  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  adequate  au- 
thority to  deal  with  Increasingly  acute  in- 
terference problems  arising  from  the  expand- 
ing usage  of  electrical  and  electronic  de- 
vices which  cause,  or  are  capable  of  causing, 
harmful  Interference  to  radio  reception.  It 
is  designed  to  empower  the  commission  to 
deal  with  the  interference  problem  at  Its 
root    source — the    sale    by    some    manufac- 


turers of  equipment  and  apparatus  which  do 

not    comply    with    the    Commission's    rule--. 

As  reported,  the  bill,  H.R.  14910*,  would— 

1.  Give  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission authority  to  prescribe  rules  applicable 
to  the  "manufacture.  Import,  sale,  offer  for 
sale,  shipment  or  use"  of  devices  which  In 
their  operation  are  capable  of  emitting  radio- 
frequency  energy  by  radiation,  conduction, 
or  other  means  in  sufficient  degree  to  pro- 
duce harmful  Interference  to  radio  com- 
munications. 

2.  Prohibit  the  use.  Import,  shipment, 
manufacture,  or  offering  for  sale  of  devices 
which  fail  to  comply  with  regulations  duly 
promulgated  by  the  Commission  under  the 
authority  given  It  by  the  bill. 

3.  Except  from  its  provisions  (1)  carriers 
which  merely  transport  interfering  devices 
without  trading  In  them;  (11)  the  manufac- 
ture of  such  devices  Intended  solely  for  ex- 
port; (HI)  the  manufacture,  assembly,  or 
InsUiUation  of  devices  for  its  own  use  by  a 
public  utility  engaged  In  providing  electric 
service;  and  (iv)  the  use  of  such  devices  by 
agencies  of  the  Government. 

This  final  exemption  Is  consistent  with 
the  provision  in  section  305  of  the  Commu- 
nications Act  that  the  Commission  has  no 
regulatory  Jurisdiction  over  stations  owned 
and  operated  by  the  United  States.  It  pro- 
vides, however,  that  such  devices  shall  be 
developed  or  procured  by  the  Government 
under  standards  or  specifications  designed  to 
achieve  the  common  objective  of  reducing 
Interference  to  radio  reception,  taking  into 
account  the  unique  needs  of  national  de- 
fense and  security.  Government  agencies  arc 
fully  aware  of  the  need  for  suppressing  ob- 
jectionable Interference  and.  In  many  cases, 
standards  adopted  by  individual  agencies  are 
more  stringent  than  those  which  the  Com- 
mission would  impose.  During  your  commit- 
tees  consideration  of  S.  1015  in  the  89th 
Congress,  the  Director  of  Telecommunica- 
tions Management  advised  your  committee 
by  letter  that  it  was  his  intent,  should  legis- 
lation be  enacted,  to  issue  standards  to  in- 
sure that  Government  equipment  meet  as  a 
minimum  any  criteria  or  standards  laid 
down  by  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission for  non-Government  equipment. 
(A  copy  of  this  letter  is  Included  in  the 
Appendix  to  this  report.) 

NEED     FOB     LEGISLATION 

The  Federal  (Communications  Commission 
presently  has  authority  under  section  301  of 
the  Communications  Act  to  prohibit  the  use 
of  equipment  or  apparatus  which  causes  In- 
terference to  radio  communications  and.  un- 
der section  303(f),  to  prescribe  regulations 
to  prevent  interference  between  stations. 
Pursuant  to  this  authority  the  Commission 
has  established  technical  standards  applica- 
ble to  the  use  of  various  radiation  devices 
At  the  outset  it  should  be  emphasized,  there- 
fore, that  this  leglslaUon  is  not  primarily 
designed  to  empower  the  Commission  to  pro- 
mulgate stricter  technical  standards  with  re- 
spect to  radiation  devices  but  rather  to  en- 
able It  to  make  these  standards  applicable 
to  the  manufacturers  of  such  devices.  .'Vnd. 
even  in  those  few  cases  where  it  would  im- 
plement Its  new  authority  with  new  or  addi- 
tional technical  standards,  the  Commission 
has  assured  your  committee  that  such  stand- 
ards would  be  developed  in  close  cooperation 
with  Industry. 

Under  the  present  statute  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  has  no  specific 
rulemaking  authority  to  require  that  before 
equipment  or  apparatus  having  an  interfer- 
ence potential  is  put  on  the  market,  it  meet 
the  Commissions  required  technical  stand- 
ards which  are  designed  to  assure  that  the 
electiomagnetic  energy  emitted  by  these  de- 
vices does  not  cause  harmful  Interference  to 
radio  reception. 

•An  identical  bill,  S.  1977,  was  Introduced 
by  Senator  Magnuson  In  the  90th  Cong. 
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This  gap  In  the  Commission's  authority 
has  undesirable  results.  Since  the  prohibition 
presently  falls  only  on  the  use  of  offending 
equipment,  the  Commission,  in  trying  to 
eliminate  interference,  is  confined  largely  to 
controlling  the  use  of  equipment  which  in- 
terferes with  radio  communications.  In  most 
instances  the  user*  have  purchased  the 
equipment  on  the  assumption  that  its  opera- 
tion would  be  legal.  To  the  extent  that  any 
added  cost  is  Involved,  it  seems  more  equit- 
able to  Include  it  as  part  of  the  manufac- 
turing cost  rather  than  have  the  user  bear 
the  expense  of  modifying  equipment  in  order 
to  use  It  for  Its  intended  purpose. 

Thus  the  Commission  is  presently  reduced 
to  an  after-the-fact  approach  to  controlling 
Interference.  There  Is  no  basis  for  proceed- 
ing against  an  offender  until  the  Commis- 
sion has  discovered  the  interference,  either 
through  its  Field  Engineering  Bureau  or  on 
the  complaint  of  some  user  of  radio  equip- 
ment. 

The  enforcement  problem  in  this  after-the- 
fact  approach  Is  tremendous.  For  example,  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  re- 
ceived some  38,000  Interference  complaints 
during  fiscal  1964.  Many  thousands  of  these 
complaints  Involved  devices  which  could  be 
easily  controlled  by  Commission  rules 
adopted  to  implement  this  legislation.  The 
FCC  notes  that  the  investigation,  detection, 
and  suppression  of  interfering  devices  has 
been  accomplished  at  the  expense  of  other 
Important  enforcement  duties. 

One  example,  supplied  by  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  gives  some  indication  of 
what  can  be  Involved.  A  serious  amount  of 
Interference  was  noted  on  243  megacycles, 
the  frequency  used  for  emergency  communi- 
cations and  on  283  megacycles  the  homer 
frequency  for  the  Los  Alamltos  Naval  Air 
Station.  A  task  force  consisting  of  Navy, 
FAA,  and  FCC  components  undertook  to 
locate  the  offending  devices  and  to  take  ac- 
tion to  eliminate  their  effects.  This  team, 
using  ground  vans,  automobiles,  and  a  hell- 
copter  located  58  g&rage  door  openers  emit- 
ting Interfering  signals.  Those  devices  were 
only  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  offenders 
and  It  took  a  week  to  locate  that  number. 
The  cost  of  this  operation  to  the  Govern- 
ment was  about  8100  p>er  garage  door  opener 
closed  down.  This  example  Illustrates  the 
cumbersome,  costly,  and  only  partially 
effective  measures  that  must  be  utilized  to 
get  at  and  eliminate  Interfering  devices  un- 
der current  law.  Enactment  of  H.R.  14910 
will  provide  a  much  more  effective  and  less 
expensive  means  of  eliminating  or  control- 
ling Interference  by  attacking  it  at  the  man- 
ufacturing level. 

Many  manufacturers  have  cooperated 
generously  In  assuming  the  responsibility  to 
minimize  Interference  problems.  However, 
the  responsible  manufacturer  who  cooper- 
ates in  holding  down  excessive  radiation 
Is  at  a  competitive  disadvantage  vls-a-vls 
the  marginal  manufacturer  who  prefers  to 
Ignore  the  Commission's  rules. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  marked 
Increase  in  the  number  and  type  of  devices 
capable  of  causing  harmful  interference  to 
radio  reception.  la  many  instances,  radi- 
ating devices  He  outside  the  area  conven- 
tionally associated  with  radio  transmission 
and  reception.  They  include  such  devices 
as  high-powered  electronic  heaters,  dia- 
thermy machines,  and  welders  which  radiate 
energy  either  purposely  or  incidentally  to 
carrying  out  their  primary  functions.  They 
also  Include  low-power  devices  such  as  elec- 
tronic garage  door  openers  which,  because 
of  poor  design  or  otherwise,  emit  radio  fre- 
quency energy  beyond  that  needed  for  their 
functions.  Even  radio  and  television  re- 
ceivers may  also  emit  some  radio  energry. 

The  cumulative  effect  of  all  this  undesired 
radiation  la  most  apparent  in  large  metro- 
politan areas.  Especially  In  peak  periods  of 
operation   at  radiating  devlcea.   such  areu 


are  blanketed  by  a  "radiation  smog"  which 
makes  it  increasingly  difficult  for  many  users 
of  radio  conununlcatlons  to  obtain  Intei^er- 
ence-free  reception. 

This  radiation  problem  Is  most  serious  In 
vital  areas  where  radio  is  used  for  safety 
purposes,  such  as  In  air  navigation  control. 
In  a  number  of  instances,  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency  has  issued  notices  infonnlng 
pilots  that  certain  radio  navigation  devices 
are  not  usable  In  particular  quadrants  be- 
cause the  Interference  caused  by  industrial 
equipment  makes  these  "navaids"  unreliable. 
Problems  In  this  area  pose  a  genuine  threat 
to  safety  of  life,  and  as  the  volume  of  air 
traffic  Increases,  this  threat  will  become  more 
acute. 

An  Important  example  of  Interference  to 
radio  communications  occurred  In  December 
1965  at  the  time  of  the  Gemini  7  space  flight. 
The  U.S.  Government  went  into  court  and 
received  a  temporary  restraining  order 
against  a  manufacturing  company  in  Corpus 
Chrlsti,  Tex.,  on  the  grounds  that  certain 
equipment  at  the  plant,  including  the  igni- 
tion system  of  a  winch  truck  used  for  lifting 
steel,  was  interfering  with  the  communica- 
tions between  a  tracking  station  at  Corpus 
Chrlsti  and  the  Gemini  7  spacecraft. 

To  police  and  fire  departments  and  others 
using  radio  for  safety  purposes,  interference 
could  cause  error  or  delays  affecting  the 
preservation  of  life  and  property. 

To  radio  listeners  and  television  viewers, 
such  excessive  radiation  also  means  the  re- 
ception of  distorted  and  barbled  signals,  or 
fluttering  Images,  or  pictures  of  a  technical 
quality  less  than  that  possible  when  Inter- 
ference Is  under  effective  control. 

To  those  who  use  radio  for  industrial  com- 
munications services,  the  cumulative  effect 
of  undesired  radiation  means  increased  dis- 
ruption of  communications  services. 

And,  finally,  to  those  users  of  radio  whose 
operations  must  be  conducted  under  condi- 
tions of  relatively  low-background  interfer- 
ence (I.e.,  for  the  Commission's  monitoring 
activities,  the  operation  of  military  com- 
munications systems,  or  radio  astronomy  ob- 
servations), high  levels  of  undesired  radia- 
tion force  the  abandonment  of  geographic 
areas  of  high  Interference,  or  require  special 
efforts  to  detect  radiating  devices  which  are 
causing  harmful  interference.  Both  of  these 
alternatives  Impose  additional  costs  of  opera- 
tion on  the  Government  Itself. 

GENERAL    STATEMENT 

In  the  89th  Congress,  Senator  Magnuson, 
Chairman  of  the  committee,  introduced  S. 
105  at  the  request  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission.  The  Subcommittee  on 
Communications  held  hearings  on  the  bUl 
on  June  23,  1965.  At  those  hearings  the  FCC, 
the  FAA  and  others  testified  In  support  of 
the  legislation. 

The  Associate  Administrator  for  Programs, 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  strongly  urged  en- 
actment of  the  bin,  noting  areas  in  which 
radlofrequency  Interference  can  affect  air- 
craft navigation  and  communications,  and 
the  resultant  unfavorable  Inpact  on  air 
safety.  Mentioned  particularly  were  radio 
navigation  aids.  Instrument  landing  systems 
used  In  adverse  weather  conditions,  and  com- 
munications between  air  traffic  controllers 
and  pilots.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  FAA 
also  operates  numerous  other  types  of  air 
navigation  facilities  which  are  susceptible  to 
radlofrequency  interference.  They  Include 
short-  and  long-range  radar,  distance-meas- 
uring equipment,  TACAN  bearing  and  dis- 
tance equipment  and  direction-finding 
equipment.  The  FAA  in  its  agency  comments 
Euppwrted  the  bill  as  did  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning.  The  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion offered  no  objection  to  the  bill. 

Testimony  in  support  of  the  bill  was  also 
presented  by  the  American  Radio  Relay 
League,  an  organization  Including  more  than 
85,000  'U.S.  amateur  radio  operators.  Ckiunsel 


to  the  National  Small  Business  Association 
relinquished  the  time  granted  for  his  ap- 
pearance on  behalf  of  the  association's  mem- 
bers engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  radio 
controls  for  door  operators,  but  submitted  a 
letter  stating  that  the  responsible  manufac- 
turers in  that  industry  had  no  objection  to 
S.  1015. 

A  statement  supporting  the  bill  was  filed 
by  Robert  M.  Mcintosh,  president,  Hallct 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  de- 
signers, developers,  and  manufacturers  of 
interference  suppression  and  8hieldlng  sys- 
tems for  a  variety  of  engine,  electrical,  and 
Industrial  equipment. 

Additionally,  letters  supporting  the  bill 
were  received  from  the  National  Marine  Elec- 
tronics Association  (concerned  with  radio- 
frequency  interference  effects  upon  s,ifety  of 
lives  at  tea),  and  from  Mr.  G.  W.  Swenson, 
Jr.,  professor  of  electrical  engineering  and 
research  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana, 
and  staff  scientist  at  the  National  Radio 
Astronomy  Observatory  in  Green  Bank,  W. 
Va.,  giving  his  personal  views  and  the  con- 
sensus of  a  group  of  about  20  radio  astron- 
omers and  three  engineers  representing 
research  institutions  from  all  parts  of  the 
Nation,  who  discussed  the  matter  la  Wash- 
ington on  June  18,  1965. 

Professor  Swenson  noted  the  radlofrequen- 
cy spectrum  is  a  natural  resource  of  enor- 
mous and  cultural  value  and  that  It  is  im- 
perative, in  view  of  the  great  demands  for 
Its  use,  that  it  be  used  with  the  greatest 
economy.  He  stated  every  effort  must  be 
made  to  eliminate  contamination  of  the 
spectrum  by  man-made  radio  emanations 
which  serve  no  useful  purpose  but  which 
arise  incidentally  from  other  activities  and 
devices  which  cause  troublesome  incidental 
radiation  because  of  poor  design,  construc- 
tion, or  adjustment.  He  pointed  out  that 
there  exists  such  a  cacophony  from  many 
different  sources  that  Individual  causes  often 
cannot  be  isolated.  He  states  that  man-made 
radio  noise  is  so  prevalent  that  a  radio  com- 
munication system  Invariably  uses  many 
times  the  amount  of  meter  power  indicated 
by  the  natural  requirements  of  the  system 
to  insure  reception  above  the  noisy  back- 
ground and  that  this  is  highly  Inefficient,  un- 
economical, and  contributes  materially  to  the 
overcrowding  of  the  radio  spectrum. 

Additionally,  Electronic  Industries,  a  trade 
Journal,  editorially  supported  S.  1015  in  its 
July  1965  Issue.  It  said: 

"In  1960  Electronic  Industries  was  first  to 
call  attention  to  the  growing  problems  in 
RFI  (radlofrequency  interference).  The  10 
feature  articles  we  published  on  RFI  in  that 
year  formed  the  basis  for  a  sp>ecial  military 
training  course  at  the  Armour  Research 
Foundation.  Since  then  the  scope  of  this  sub- 
ject has  broadened  considerably.  RFI  has 
grown  to  EMC  (electromagnetic  compati- 
bility). It  has  become  a  topic  for  special 
courses  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  as 
well  as  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy. The  National  Symposium  on  Electro- 
magnetic Compatibility,  held  in  New  York 
City  last  month,  attests  to  the  growing  in- 
terest and  concern  in  this  area. 

•  •  •  *  * 

"Electrical/electronic  devices  such  as  heat- 
ing pads,  motors,  razors,  radios,  tape  re- 
corders, and  SCR's  for  control  devices,  and 
so  forth,  are  creating  unwanted  radiation. 
Steps  have  been  taken  with  some  TV  re- 
ceivers under  'good  neighbor'  policy  to  reduce 
spurious  radiation.  All  devices  should  be  un- 
der some  effective  control.  •  •  •  Let's  look 
at  electromagnetic  radiation  as  a  natural  re- 
source that  should  be  nurtured  and  con- 
sei'ved  in  every  way  possible.  Senate  bill.  S. 
1015.  now  before  Congress  would  grant  broad 
power  to  the  FCC  to  regulate  unwanted 
radiation.  We  believe  this  Is  a  constructive 
step  In  the  right  direction." 

During  the  course  of  Its  deliberations  on 
S.  1016,  the  committee  received  a  letter  dated 
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July  8.  1966.  from  the  Electronic  Industries 
Association,  a  trade  group  representing, 
among  others,  manufacturers  of  radio  and 
television  receivers  That  letter  indicated 
that  while  EIA  was  acutely  aware  of  the  need 
for  appropriate  conUols  of  spurious  radia- 
tion in  order  to  obtain  maximum  efficiency 
from  the  limited  radio  spectrum  and  was 
sympatheUc  with  the  FCCs  efforts  to  limit 
Interference  with  services  licensed  to  operate 
within  the  spectrum,  there  was  no  emer- 
gency situation  requiring  immediate  action 
and  recommended  further  conferences  be- 
tween industry  and  the  FCC  Further  con- 
ferences were  held,  and  EIA  by  letter  dated 
March  17.  1966  Indicated  It  approved  enact- 
ment of  3  1015  (Correspondence  exchanged 
between  the  PCC  and  EIA  on  the  matters  dis- 
cussed are  Included  in  the  appendix  to  this 
report.) 

In  addition  to  that  exchanne  of  corre- 
spondence, the  appendix  to  this  report  con- 
tains an  exchange  of  correspondence  be- 
tween the  PCC  and  representatives  of  the 
electric  utility  industry  which  also  occurred 
subsequent  to  your  committees  hearings  on 
S  1015  That  correspondence  made  clear  that 
the  PCC  did  not  consider  the  assembly  of  a 
power  system  from  component  parts  by  an 
electric  p«wer  company  for  its  own  use  to  be 
manufacturing  within  the  meaning  of  the 
legislation,  and  that  it  was  not  the  Com- 
mission's intention  to  require  any  advance 
approval,  permit,  certification,  and  so  forth, 
before  an  electric  utility  underUkes  to  as- 
semble a  power  system  from  component  parts 
or  to  assemble  any  of  the  component  parts 
for  Its  own  use. 

Subsequently,  on  May  26.  1966.  your  com- 
mittee favorably  reported  S.  1015  to  the 
Senate,  and  on  June  2.  1966,  It  passed  the 
Senate.  Because  of  the  lateness  of  the  ses- 
sion, however,  the  House  of  Representatives 
did  not  act  on  the  Senate  passed  bill. 

At  the  request  of  the  PCC  in  the  90th  Con- 
gress, bills  Identical  to  S.  1015  were  intro- 
duced in  both  Houses.  S.  1977  by  Senator 
Magnuson  and  H.R.  14910  by  Congressman 
Staggers. 

The  Subcommltte*  on  Communications 
and  Power  of  the  House  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  held  hearings  on 
HJl.  14910  on  February  6.  1968  The  PCC 
and  the  FAA  testified  in  support  of  the  bill. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Department  of 
Commerce  submitted  agency  reports  In  sup- 
port of  the  legislation. 

On  February  27.  1968.  the  House  ComnUttee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  favor- 
ably reported  H.R.  14910  to  the  House  with- 
out amendments,  and  on  March  12,  1968.  It 
also  passed  the  Home  of  Representatives 
without  amendment.  H.R.  14910  as  it  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives  Is  exactly  the 
same  as  the  bill  which  passed  the  Senate 
In  the  89th  Congress  iS.  1015). 

The  National  Electrical  Manufacturers  As- 
soclaUon  (NEMAi.  by  letter  of  December  6, 
1967.  expressed  the  beUef  that  there  was  no 
basic  conflict  with  the  FCCs  Intent  and 
reasons  for  estabUshlng  reasonable  control 
over  some  types  of  radio  interference  de- 
vices and  suggested  clarifying  amendments. 
By  letter  of  June  19,  1968.  the  PCC  com- 
mented on  these  suggestions  and  stated 
among  other  things,  the  following: 

•The  phrase  formulated  In  consultation 
with  the  affected  Industry  representatives' 
Is  objectionable  for  two  reasons.  First,  it  may 
be  interpreted  as  sharing  or  dlluUng  the 
Commission's  sole  authority  to  make  rules 
under  the  Communications  Act.  Second,  even 
If  it  Is  not  so  interpreted,  it  Is  unnecessary 
and.  we  believe,  inappropriate  as  a  statutory 
requirement.  Any  rules  promulgated  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  statutory  authority  which 
I  this  legislation)  would  grant  would  be  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  of  1946  and  would 
be  adopted  only  after  public  rulemaking  pro- 
ceedings in  which  all  interested  partle*  would 
have  opportunity  to  comment  and  submit 
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views.  Additionally,  the  Commission  has  ex- 
pressed Its  willingness  to  cooperate,  as  It  has 
in  the  past.  In  such  Industry  committee*  and 
conferences  as  may  be  helpful  in  achieving 
the  alms  of  the  legislation. 

•The  suggested  limitation  to  devices  which 
cause  ^ armful  Interference  to  commercial, 
aircraft,  and  public  safety"  radio  communica- 
tions is  felt  to  be  too  restrlcUve  The  Com- 
mission feels  that  the  authority  given  to  It 
by  secUon  302  should  be  sufficiently  broad  to 
permit  it  to  formulate  rules  relating  to  any 
8en.lce  where  Interference  from  these  devices 
is  a  serious  problem.  In  this  regard.  It  Is  be- 
lieved that  the  language  of  |thls  legislation  |, 
reason.ible  regulations'  •  •  •  consistent 
with  the  public  Interest,  convenience,  and 
necessity'  is  a  proper  standard." 

Your  committee  has  also  received  agency 
reports  supporting  enactment  of  S.  1977 
which  Is  identical  to  HR  14910  from  the 
Department  of  Defense  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force,  and  the  Deportment 
of  Commerce  Those  reports  as  well  as  other 
agency  reports  deferring  to  the  views  of  the 
PCC  as  to  the  necessity  for  the  leijlslauon 
are  included  in  the  appendix  to  this  report. 

CONCt.VSION 

Tour  committee  believes  that  passage  of 
this  bill  will  improve  quaUty  of  radio  and 
television  reception,  especially  in  those  met- 
ropolitan areas  where  there  Is  now  excessive 
radiation  The  efficiency  of  communications 
service  in  the  industrial  radio  band  will  be 
enhanced  And.  most  important,  some  poten- 
tially serious  threats  to  safe  air  navigation 
and  control  will  be  allevl.^ted.  Finally,  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission's  ef- 
forts in  detecting  and  eliminating  harmful 
interference  will  be  made  more  efficient  All 
this  will  benefit  the  public,  the  users  of  de- 
vices which  radiate  electromagnetic  energy, 
the  great  majority  of  manufacturers  who 
presently  attempt  to  avoid  harmful  Interfer- 
ence problems,  and  the  users  of  radio  com- 
munications In  general. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  measures  on 
the  calendar  besinning  with  Calendar 
No.  1260,  to  and  including  Calendar  No. 

1287. 
The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DR.  RAFAEL  A.  SANTAYANA 

The  bill  »S.  3038)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Rafael  A.  Santayana  waa  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purpooes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Doctor  Rafael  A.  Santayana  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  December  16,  19«1. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  frcan  the  report 
(No.  1300).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bUl. 

There  being  ik)  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

puai>osc  or  ths  bua. 

The  purpoae  of  the  bUl  la  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion.   

DR.  ORLANDO  C.  RAMOS 

The  bill  tS.  3039)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Orlando    C.    Ramos    was    considered. 


ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Doctor  Orlando  C.  Ramos  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  iiave  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  December  28.  1960. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  iNo. 
1301 ) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ptTmposx  or  thk  snx 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 

MARCELINA  T.  REYES 

The  bill  <S.  3210)  for  the  relief  of 
Marcelina  T.  Reyes  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  as  amended.  Marcelina  T.  Reyes 
may  be  classified  as  a  child  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  101(b)  (1)(P)  of  such  Act. 
upon  approval  of  a  petition  filed  in  her  be- 
half by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clemente  V.  Reyes. 
Senior  citizens  of  the  United  States,  pur- 
suant to  section  204  of  such  Act:  Prorided. 
That  no  brothers  or  sisters  of  the  said  Marce- 
lina T.  Reyes  shall  thereafter,  by  virtue  of 
such  relationship,  be  accorded  any  right, 
privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
1302) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

pxntPOSE  or  the  bili. 

The  purpose  of  the  biU  is  to  faclUtate  the 
adjustment  of  status  as  an  immediate  relative 
of  the  alien  child  adopted  by  citizens  of  the 
United  SUtes. 
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EXPEDITIOUS  NATURALIZATION  OF 
CERTAIN  INDIVIDUALS 

The  bill  »H.R.  10135)  to  provide  for  the 
expeditious  naturalization  of  the  sur- 
viving spouse  of  a  U.S.  citizen  who  dies 
while  serving  in  an  active  duty  status  in 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1303),  explaining  the  purposes  of 

the  bUl.  ^  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PUKPOSK    or   THK    BIU, 

The  p»irpose  of  the  blU  is  to  permit  imme- 
diate naturalization  for  an  aUen,  male  or  fe- 
male, widowed  by  the  death  of  a  U.S.  citizen 
spouse  on  active  duty  in  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces,  provided  the  alien  has  been  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence. 


Is  living  in  marital  union  with  the  U.S.  citi- 
zen at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  Is  other- 
wise qualified  for  naturalization. 
STAivifEirr 

The  general  requirements  pertaining  to  the 
naturalization  of  married  persons  are  In  sec- 
tion 319  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  as  amended. 

To  be  eligible  for  naturalization,  an  alien 
who  is  the  spoxise  of  a  U.S.  citizen  must  show 
that  during  the  3  years  Immediately  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  filing  a  petition,  he  has 
resided  continuously  within  the  United 
States  after  being  lawfully  admitted  for  per- 
manent residence,  has  been  physically  pres- 
ent m  the  United  States  for  periods  totaling 
at  least  one-half  of  this  3-year  period,  has 
resided  within  the  State  in  which  the  peti- 
tion Is  filed  for  at  least  6  months,  and  has 
continuously  lived  in  marital  union  with  the 
citizen  spouse  during  these  3  years.  An  alien 
who  U  not  married  to  a  U£.  citizen,  or  one 
who  is  widowed  before  the  final  hearing,  must 
fulfill  the  above  requirements  for  5  instead 
of  3  years  as  specified  in  section  316(a)  of 
the   Immigration   and   Nationality   Act. 

On  several  occasions  In  recent  months, 
the  wife  of  a  serviceman  had  petitioned  for 
naturalization,  had  compiled  with  all  of  the 
requirements  except  the  final  hearing  in 
naturalization  court,  but  was  unable  to  be- 
come naturalized,  for  shortly  before  the  final 
hearing,  her  eligibility  failed  when  her  U.S. 
citizen  husband  was  killed  In  Vietnam. 

The  denial  of  the  naturalization  petition 
must  follow,  for  under  the  present  law.  sec- 
tion 319(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act,  the  alien  spouse  of  a  U.S.  citizen 
applying  for  naturalization  on  the  basis  of 
resulting  exemptions  from  the  usual  resi- 
dence requirements  in  the  law.  section  316 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
must  be  a  •'spouse"  right  up  to  the  final  hear- 
ing on  the  petition  when  citizenship  is  con- 
ferred by  the  courts. 

This  bin  specifically  provides  that  no  speci- 
fied period  of  physical  presence  or  residence 
within  the  United  States  after  admission  for 
permanent  residence,  or  specified  period  dur- 
ing which  the  citizen  spouse  was  a  citizen,  or 
specified  period  of  marital  union  with  such 
citizen  spouse,  shall  be  required  in  respect  to 
a  petition  for  naturalization. 


ment  Is  to  reflect  the  proper  date  upon  which 
he  last  entered  the  United  Stotee  as  a  stu- 
dent. 


GONG  SING  HOM 


BASIL  ROWLAND  DUNCAN 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2731)  for  the  relief  of  Basil  Row- 
land Duncan,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
vrtth  an  amendment,  in  line  6,  after  the 
word  "of"  strike  out  "August  9,  1962." 
and  insert  'February  13,  1962.";  so  as 
to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  bf  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  puriKJses  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Basil  Rowland  Duncan  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  February  13,  1962. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
1288).  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
biU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSK   OF   THE    BItX 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  ns  amended.  Is  to 
enable  the  benefldary  to  file  a  petition  for 
naturalization.  The  purpose  of  the  amend- 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2181)  for  the  relief  of  Gong  Sing 
Hom.  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  1,  line  6,  after  the  word 
•bom"  insert  "alien";  and  in  line  10, 
after  the  word  -Nationality"  strike  out 
"Act."  and  insert  "Act:  And  provided 
further.  That  the  exemption  granted 
herein  shall  apply  only  to  a  ground  for 
exclusion  of  which  the  Department  of 
State  or  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
knowledge  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatii'es  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That,  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  212(a)  (19) 
and  for  the  purposes  of  sections  203(a)(4) 
and  204  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Gong  Sing  Hom  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  be  the  natural  bom  alien  son  of 
Mrs.  Tom  Wah,  a  United  States  citizen; 
Provided.  That  the  natural  parents  of  the 
beneficiary  shall  not.  by  virtue  of  such  par- 
entage, be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or 
status  under  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act:  And  provided  further,  That  the  ex- 
emption granted  herein  shall  apply  only  to 
a  ground  for  exclusion  of  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  or  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  knowledge  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
1290).  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PUBPOSE   OF   THE   BOX 

The  purpoee  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  Is 
to  grant  the  stotus  of  a  fourth  preference 
immigrant  to  the  adopted  son  of  a  U.S.  citi- 
zen which  is  the  status  normally  enjoyed  by 
the  natural  bom  alien  married  sons  and 
daughters  of  U.S.  citizens.  As  amended,  the 
bin  also  provides  for  a  waiver  of  the  exclud- 
ing provision  of  existing  law  relating  to  one 
who  has  misrepresented  a  material  fact  in 
applying  for  a  visa. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1291),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PXTRPOSE   OF  THE    BIU. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is 
to  enable  the  beneficiary  to  file  a  petition 
for  naturalization.  The  bill  has  been  amended 
to  correct  the  spelling  of  the  beneficiary's 
last  name. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Guillermo  I. 
Gonzalez." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Nos.  1271.  1273,  1274,  1275,  1276,  1277, 
and  1278. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DR.  GUILLERMO  I.  GONZALES 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3041)  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Gui- 
llermo I.  Gonzales  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, with  an  amendment,  in  line  4,  after 
the  name  "Doctor  Guillermo  I."  strike 
out  the  name  "Gonzales"  and  insert 
"Gonzalez";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  Guillermo  Gonzalez  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  October  11,  1960. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


LT.  COL.  SAMUEL  J.  COLE,  U.S.  ARMY 
(RETIRED) 

The  bill  (S.  1206)  for  the  relief  of 
Lt.  Col.  Samuel  J.  Cole,  U.S.  Army  (re- 
tired) was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.   1206 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Samuel  J.  Cole.  United 
States  Army  (retired),  is  hereby  relieved 
of  all  liability  for  repayment  to  the  United 
States  of  the  sum  of  $10,322.69.  representing 
the  amount  of  overpayments  of  retired  pay 
received  by  the  said  Ueutenant  Colonel 
Samuel  J.  Cole  (retired) .  for  the  period  from 
August  15,  1947,  through  September  30, 
1964,  as  a  result  of  administrative  error  in 
the  computation  of  his  creditable  service  for 
pay  purposes  less  the  amount  due  under 
Public  Law  89-395.  In  the  audit  and  settle- 
ment of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying  or  dis- 
bursing officer  of  the  United  SUtes,  full 
credit  shall  be  given  for  the  amount  for 
which  liability  is  relieved  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, to  the  said  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Samuel  J.  Cole  (retired),  referred  to  in  the 
first  section  of  this  Act,  the  simi  of  any 
amounts  received  or  withheld  from  him  on 
account  of  the  overpayments  referred  to  la 
the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1305),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  relieve  the 
claimant  of  all  liability  for  repayment  to 
the  United  States  of  the  sum  of  SIO.322.59, 
representing  the  amount  of  overpayments 
of  retired  pay  received  by  the  said  Lt.  Col. 
Samuel  J.  Cole  (retired) ,  lor  the  period  from 
August  15,  1947.  through  September  30.  1964. 
as  a  result  of  administrative  error  In  the 
computation  of  his  creditable  service  for  pay 
purposes.  In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the 
accounts  of  any  certifying  or  disbursing  of- 
ficer of  the  United  States,  full  credit  shall 
be  given  for  the  amount  for  which  liability 
is  relieved  by  this  pct. 
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STATSMINT 

The  fact*  of  the  caae.  as  contained  in 
Senate  Report  No.  1843  of  the  89th  CongreM 
on  a  similar  bill.  3.  2147.  are  as  follows: 

The  Depju^ment  of  the  Army  h«»  no  ob- 
jection to  the  bill,  as  amended. 

•The  facts  of  the  case  are  set  out  In  the 
Army  report  of  May  17,  1»««.  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  and  are  as  follows: 
"  Lt  Col  Samuel  J  Cole  was  born  on  May 
2  1891  He  served  on  active  duty  in  the  US. 
Army  from  August  16.  1917.  to  May  16.  1920. 
when  he  was  retired  from  the  Refcular  Army 
as  a  first  lieutenant  by  reason  of  disability 
from  wounds  received  in  battle  He  returned 
to  active  duty  on  January  15.  1942.  and  while 
on  active  duty  received  promotions  In  the 
Army  of  the  United  States  to  captain  on 
February  1.  1942.  to  major  on  August  26.  1942. 
and  to  lieutenant  colonel  on  July  1.  1946. 
Because  of  demobilization  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Cole  reverted  to  his  retired  status  of  a  first 
lieutenant  effective  October  16.  1946  On  the 
day  preceding  reversion  to  retired  status  he 
was  entitled  under  the  Pay  Readjustment  Act 
of  1942  (56  Stat.  359  (1942)).  to  the  pay. 
while  on  active  duty,  of  a  lieutenant  colonel 
of  the  fifth  pay  period,  with  longevity  pay  for 
over  27  years'  commissioned  service.  In  his 
retired  status,  however,  he  received  75  per- 
cent of  the  active  duty  pay  of  a  first  lieuten- 
ant, second  pay  period,  with  longevity  pay 
for  over  27  years'  commissioned  service.  Sub- 
sequently, under  the  provisions  of  section 
203(a)  of  title  II  of  the  act  of  June  29.  1948 
(62  Stat  1085  (1948M.  he  was  advanced  to 
the  grade  of  major,  the  highest  grade  served 
satisfactorily  for  not  less  than  6  months  In 
time  of  war.  and  began  receiving  75  percent 
of  the  pay  of  a  major,  with  over  6  and  less 
than  9  years'  service.  This  section  specifically 
excluded  credit  for  retired  service  In  com- 
puting retired  pay  Following  enactment  of 
the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949  (63 
Stat.  802  (1949)).  he  elected  under  the 
"saved  pay"  provisions  of  section  411  to  con- 
tinue receiving  retired  pay  based  on  law  in 
effect  before  October  1.  1949. 

'On  June  27.  1957.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Cole 
commenced  an  action  In  the  Court  of  Claims 
to  recover  the  difference  between  the  retired 
pay  he  had  received  for  the  period  commenc- 
ing June  1.  1951.  a  date  selected  because  of 
the  6- year  statute  of  Umliatlons  for  an  action 
In  the  Court  of  Claims,  and  75  percent  of  the 
active  duty  pay  of  a  lieutenant   colonel  as 
computed  by  one  of  two  methods  set  forth  in 
his  complaint.  This  action  was  based  on  the 
provisions,  among  others,  of  the  last  para- 
graph of  section  15  of  the  Pay  Readjustment 
Act  of  1942.  supra.  This  paragraph  authorized 
retired  pay  of  75  percent  of  active  duty  pay  at 
time  of  retirement  for  an  officer  with  service 
before  November  12.  1918.  thereafter  retired, 
unless   entitled   to   retired   pay   of   a   higher 
grade.  On  July  29.  1957.  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Cole  filed  a  sunllar  claim  with  the  General 
Accounting  Office  for  the  period  within  the 
10-year  statute  of  limitations  applicable  to 
claims  filed  there.  Guided  by  the  decisions  In 
Gordon    v.    United    States    (134   Ct.    CI.    840 
(1956)).  and  Fnzzell  v.   United  States   (123 
Ct.  CI.  337    (19521).  Involving  substantially 
similar  claims,  the  General  Accounting  Office 
certified  payment  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Cole 
on  May  1.  1959.  of  $26.199  88.  This  computa- 
tion was  based  on  credit  for  75  percent  of  the 
active  duty  pay  of  a  lieutenant  colonel,  fifth 
pay  period,  with  longevity  credit  for  27  years' 
service,  for  the  period  July  29.  1947.  to  Au- 
gust 14.  1947.  and  credit  for  75  percent  of  the 
active  duty  pay  of  a  lleutnant  colonel,  sixth 
pay  period,  with  longevity  credit  of  30  years, 
for  the  period  Augtist  15.  1947.  to  October  31. 
1958     The    Army    Finance    Center    adjusted 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Coles  retired  pay.  effec- 
tive November  1.  1958.  to  75  percent  of  that 
of  a  lieutenant  colonel,  sixth  pay  period,  with 
longevity   credit   for   over  30   years'   service, 
without  questioning  at  that  time  the  basis 
for  payment  In  the  sixth  pay  period   (lieu- 
tenant colonel  with  30  years'  creditable  serv- 


ice)  as  certified  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  instead  of  payment  In  the  fifth  pay 
period  (lieutenant  colonel  without  30  years" 
creditable  service).  Relying  on  decisions  of 
the  Comptroller  General   (13  Comp.  Gen.  29 
( 1933) ;  22  Comp  Gen.  175  ( 1942) ) .  and  com- 
puUtlons  approved  In  the  Frttzell  case,  supra, 
the  Army  Finance  Center  notified  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Cole  In  a  letter  dated  October  9.  1964. 
that  his  service  in  an  inactive  retired  status 
was  not  creditable  to  advance  him  from  one 
pay   period   to  another  even   though   It  was 
allowable    for    longevity    credit     The    act   of 
March  2.  1903  (32  Stat   932   (19031).  author- 
ized an  officer  retired  for  wounds  received  In 
battle   to  count   service   on   the   retired   list 
solely  for  longevity  pay  purposes   The  Army 
Finance  Center  reduced  his  retired  pay.  effec- 
tive October  1.  1964.  to  that  of  the  fifth  pay 
period,  with  longevity  credit  of  over  30  years, 
and  Informed  him  that  he  was  indebted  to 
the  United  States  for  $4,313  87  for  retired  pay 
for    the    period    November    1.    1958,    through 
September  30,   1964.  representing  the  differ- 
ence between  pay  in  the  sixth  pay  period  and 
the  fifth  pay  period.  The  General  Accounting 
Office  informed  Lieutenant  Colonel  Cole.  In  a 
letter  dated   December   22.    1964.   Z-1844460. 
that  the  settlement  made  by  that  office  on 
May  1.  1959.  was  Inadvertently  computed  on 
the  basis  of  active  duty  pay  in  the  sixth  pay 
period  for  the  period  from  August  15.  1947. 
through   October   31.    1958.    resulting   In   an 
overpayment  of  $7,252.73   In  a  decision  dated 
April  1.  1965.  B-132487.  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral reviewed  the  entire  matter  and  confirmed 
overpaymenu    totaling    $11.56660.    The    Fi- 
nance   Center    has    collected    $1,484    from 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Cole's  retired  pay  during 
the  period  November  1.  1964.  through  March 
1966.  He  Is  currently  liquidating  his  debt  at 
the  rate  of  $100  per  month.  The  Department 
of    the    Army    requested    from    Lieutenant 
Colonel  Cole  a  statement  of  his  present  finan- 
cial  status,    but   he.    through    his   attorney, 
stated  he  did  not  desire  to  provide  any  in- 
formation. 

•■  'The  overpayments  received  by  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel  Cole  resulted  from  administra- 
tive error  by  two  Government  agencies.  The 
payments  were  received  In  good  faith  and 
were  undetected  for  more  than  5  years.  Pub- 
lic Law  89-395.  approved  by  the  President  on 
April  14.  1966.  waives  the  10-year  statute  of 
llmltaUons  contained  in  the  act  of  October 
9.  1940  (54  Stat.  1061.  31  U.S.C.  71a  (1964)). 
and  allows  certain  retired  officers,  including 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Cole,  to  file  claims  with 
the  General  Accounting  Office  for  increased 
retired  pay.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Cole  Is  en- 
titled to  claim  $1,244.01  under  the  new  leg- 
islation. In  view  of  this  consideration,  the 
Department  of  the  Army  has  no  objection  to 
the  blU  If  amended  by  striking  •$11,566.60" 
from  line  5  and  inserting  '•$10.322.59".  and  by 
striking  the  period  from  line  10,  and  Insert- 
ing ".  less  the  amount  due  under  Public  Law 
89— 395" 

•  The  cost  of  this  bill.  If  enacted  as  in- 
troduced, will  be  $11,566.60.  If  enacted  with 
the  amendment  as  suggested  In  this  report, 
the  cost  will  be  $I0.322.59.'  " 

The  committee  has  In  the  past  approved 
relieving  bills  of  this  nature  where  the  error 
was  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  the 
claimant  acted  In  good  faith  and  hardship 
would  result  in  repayment. 

In  agreement  with  the  views  of  the  Army, 
the  committee  recommends  favorable  enact- 
ment of  the  bill  as  amended. 

In  agreement  with  the  previous  action  in 
the  89th  Congress,  the  committee  recom- 
mends the  bill  favorably. 


the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1278),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

puaposB 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  relieve  Sophie  Stathacopulos.  of  Brooklyn. 
N.'y..  of  liability  to  the  United  States  in  the 
amount  of  $419.86  resulting  from  an  over- 
payment in  her  wages  as  an  employee  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  In  the  period 
from  October  14.  1962.  to  July  16.  1966. 

STATCMCKT 

The  Small  Business  Administration  has  no 
objection  to  the  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

The  House  of  Representatives.  In  Its  re- 
port, relates  the  following  facts  In  this  case: 
The  Small  Business  Administration  stated 
In  Its  report  that  Sophie  Stathacopulos  while 
an  employee  In  that  agency's  New  York 
office  was  given  a  wlthln-grade  salary  In- 
crease which  was  subsequently  determined 
to  have  been  erroneous.  However,  the  error 
was  made  on  October  14.  1962,  and  it  was 
not  discovered  to  have  been  erroneous  until 
July  16,  1966.  By  that  time  the  overpayments 
had  totaled  $636  but  after  credit  had  been 
given  Miss  Stathacopulos  for  deductions  that 
had  been  paid  for  taxes  and  retirement,  the 
overpayment  was  reduced  to  $419.86.  Upon 
being  advised  that  she  had  been  overpaid, 
she  borrowed  the  money  and  repaid  the  full 
amount.  The  Small  Business  Administration 
In  Its  Investigation  of  the  matter  found  that 
this  Indebtedness  to  a  person  of  her  limited 
means  was  a  clear  and  demonstrated  hard- 
ship. 

"In  recommending  relief  in  this  case,  the 
Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration, the  Honorable  Robert  C.  Moot, 
stated: 

••  •The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  I  understand 
it.  Is  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  return  to  Miss  Stathacopulos 
the  amount  of  her  repayment.  Since  she  is 
blameless.  I  would  like  to  see  her  obtain  such 
relief." 

"The  committee  notes  in  Its  report  that 
the  Small  Business  Administration  has  re- 
viewed Its  procedures  In  order  to  insure  Inso- 
far as  possible  that  this  type  of  error  will  not 
recur.  The  Administrator  has  stated  that  he 
Is  satisfied  that  all  reasonable  precautions 
have  been  taken  to  Insure  this  result.  In  view 
of  the  particular  circumstances  of  this  case 
and  the  facts  as  established  by  the  informa- 
tion supplied  to  the  committee  in  connec- 
tion with  the  bill,  it  Is  recommended  that 
the  bin  be  considered  favorably." 

The  committee  conctirs  in  the  conclusions 
reached  by  the  House  committee  that  the 
claimant  acted  In  good  faith  In  repaying  the 
overpayment  which  created  an  undue  hard- 
ship, and  recommends  that  the  bill.  H.R. 
1705.  be  considered  favorably. 
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VIRGILE  POSFAY 


SOPHIE  STATHACOPULOS 

The  bill  <H.R.  1705)  for  the  relief  of 
Sophie  Stethacopulos  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


The  bill  (H.R.  1884)  for  the  relief  of 
Virgile  Posfay  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Recohd  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1279),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PUTIPOSK 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
to  pay  Virgile  Posfay  $3,700  in  recognition  of 
services  performed  by  him  and  expenses  in- 
curred m  the  performing  of  those  services  for 
and  on  behaU  of  the  United  States  while  an 


Austro-Hungarian  consul  at  Monastlr,  Al- 
bania, when  he  was  in  charge  of  handling  the 
Interests  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
the  years  1906.  1907.  and  1908  in  the  absence 
of  American  consular  representatives 

STA'rXMENT 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee,  in  its  re- 
port No.  583,  states  the  facts  of  the  case  as 
follows : 

'"The  Department  of  State  in  its  report  to 
the  committee  on  a  similar  bill  in  the  89th 
Congress  indicated  that  it  would  have  no  ob- 
jection to  private  relief  legislation  should  the 
merits  of  the  matter  be  established  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Congress. 

The  bill  H.R.  1884  was  the  subject  of  a 
subcommittee  hearing  on  Thursday.  August 
17.  1967,  when  the  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee inquired  into  the  basis  of  the  claim. 
At  that  time  the  sponsor  of  the  bill,  the 
Honorable  Burt  L.  Talcott  appeared  and 
testified  in  support  of  the  bill.  In  the  course 
of  the  hearing  It  was  pointed  out  that  the 
Department  of  State  had  investigated  the 
matter  and  It  was  found  that  the  Depart- 
ment's archives  disclosed  material  which  es- 
tablish the  fact  that  Mr.  Posfay  was  author- 
ized to  protect  American  Interests  in  the 
period  in  question  a£  is  referred  to  in  the  bill. 
The  archives  do  not  contain  Information  in- 
dicating that  Mr.  Posfay  requested  reim- 
bursement for  the  expenses  he  incurred, 
however,  Mr.  Posfay  had  Indicated  that  he 
had  In  fact  made  no  such  request  but  paid 
whatever  charges  were  necessary  out  of  his 
salary  or  his  personal  assets. 

"Diplomatic  lists  available  to  the  State 
Department  establish  that  Mr.  Posfay  was  in 
fact  the  Austro-Hungarian  consul  at  Mona- 
sUr  during  that  period.  The  Department's 
archives  confirm  that  he.  as  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  consul  at  Monastlr.  was  requested 
to  look  after  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States  m  the  summer  of  1907.  At  that  time 
a  problem  faced  In  a  glrl"s  boarding  school  at 
Kortcha  was  mentioned  In  a  dispatch  from 
the  U.S.  Embassy  at  Constantinople.  "This 
dispatch  dated  June  18.  1907.  stated  that  the 
problem  "was  brought  officially  to  the  notice 
of  the  Embassy  through  the  Austrian  con- 
sul at  Monastlr,  who  in  default  of  an  Ameri- 
can consul  has  been  in  temporary  charge  of 
our  interests  in  that  district."  In  a  letter 
dated  June  14.  1907.  to  Marquis  Pallavicini, 
the  Austrian  Ambassador.  Mr.  Lelshman.  who 
was  then  the  American  Ambassador  at  Con- 
stantinople, wrote: 

"  "I  win  ask  you  however  to  be  so  good  as 
to  request  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Consul  at 
Monastlr  to  use  his  good  offices  In  behalf  of 
the  school.  In  which  a  number  of  my  com- 
patriots are  interested." 

••The  committee  feels  that  this  correspond- 
ence from  the  archives  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment is  particularly  significant  because  they 
bear  out  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Posfay 
that  he  was  actively  engaged  In  protecting 
American  interesU  in  the  American  girl's 
school  In  the  area  of  Monastlr. 

"Another  matter  handled  by  Mr.  Posfay 
was  In  connection  with  a  Mr.  Tsllka,  who 
was  Imprisoned  In  Korltza,  apparently  on  a 
charge  of  Involvement  In  an  Albanian  revo- 
lutionary movement.  The  Reverend  Gregory 
M.  Tsllka  was  a  graduate  of  Union  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  and  worked  with  American  mis- 
sionaries in  the  area,  where  Mr.  Poefay  was 
charged  with  looking  after  American  inter- 
ests. While  Mr.  Tsllka  was  an  Ottoman  cit- 
izen, the  American  missionaries  urged  the 
State  Department  to  intercede  in  Mr.  Tsilka's 
behalf  after  his  arrest.  As  a  result,  the  State 
Department  asked  Ambassador  Lleshman  in 
Istanbul  to  use  his  "informal  good  offices"  on 
Mr.  "rsilka"s  behalf  in  instructions  dated  June 
16.  1908.  "This  is  the  extent  of  the  substan- 
tiation of  Mr.  Posfay's  statement  that  he 
aided  Mr.  TsUka  which  It  is  possible  to  ob- 
tain in  the  archives  of  the  Stete  Department 
at  this  time.  However,  the  committee  feels 
that  here  again  there  Is  another  Indication 


of  the  truthfulness  of  Mr.  Posfay's  statement 
that  he  actively  represented  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  in  the  area.  Mr.  Posfay  has 
stated  that  he  also  acted  in  behalf  of  the 
United  States  in  connection  with  a  problem 
faced  by  an  American  orphanage  at  Konia. 
He  stated  that  at  that  time  the  orphanage 
was  headed  by  two  American  women  whose 
names  were  Matthews  and  Cole,  as  well  as  a 
missionary  Rev.  W.  Clark.  The  State  Depart- 
ment archives  confirm  that  there  was  a 
problem  concerning  this  orphanage  and  while 
Mr.  Posfay  is  not  mentioned,  here  again 
there  is  a  partial  substantiation  of  the  Inci- 
dent referred  to  by  Mr.  Posfay,  and  the  com- 
mittee feels  that  It  is  pertinent  to  note  that 
the  general  statement  by  the  Ambassador  in 
Constantinople  that  he  looked  after  Ameri- 
can Interests  In  the  area  is  a  further  sub- 
stantiation of  his  efforts  In  this  regard. 

•In  order  to  determine  Mr.  Posfay's  pres- 
ent circumstances,  the  two  officers  from  the 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Consulate  General  in 
Naples  were  requested  to  talk  to  Mr.  Posfay. 
Their  report  to  the  Department  confirms 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Posfay  is  presently  In 
straitened  financial  circumstances.  Mr.  Pos- 
fay and  his  wife  are  now  both  over  90  years 
of  age  and  live  In  a  small  three-room  apart- 
ment on  a  narrow  street  Just  off  the  center 
downtown  section  of  Naples.  They  are  de- 
pendent on  the  private  charity  of  a  few 
persons.  They  have  a  small  apartment  for 
which  the  landlord  has  not  charged  rent, 
and  small  contributions  are  made  from  other 
sources.  For  several  years  they  relied  on  a 
son  who  has  become  111.  The  son  is  now  ap- 
proximately 68  years  of  age  and  does  not 
earn  sufficient  income  to  care  for  both  him- 
self and  his  parents.  Mr.  Posfay  and  his  wife 
were  forced  to  leave  Hungary  because  of  the 
present  regime  In  that  country,  and  he  has 
no  pension  or  Income  of  any  kind. 

■The  committee  finds  that  there  is  no 
question  concerning  the  fact  that  Mr.  Posfay 
rendered  services  in  behalf  of  the  United 
States.  As  is  noted  in  the  Department  of 
State  report,  at  this  point  in  time  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  value  the  amount  of  the  expenses. 
The  amount  fixed  in  the  bill  includes  that 
attributable  to  the  expenses  Incurred  in 
securing  the  release  of  Mr.  TsUka  from  JaU, 
and  the  expenses  in  guarding  an  American 
girl's  school  and  orphanage  referred  to  above. 
Apparently  at  that  time  the  unsettled  con- 
ditions in  the  area  required  the  stationing 
of  a  guard  and  this  guard  was  paid  out  of 
Mr.  Posfay's  own  assets.  The  final  item  is 
for  Christmas  gifts  and  receptions  at 
Thanksgiving  and  July  4.  distinctly  Ameri- 
can observances.  The  conversion  of  240 
Turkish  pounds  for  expenses  in  connection 
with  the  liberation  of  Mr.  Tsllka  has  been 
fixed  at  $1,200.  The  guarding  of  the  Amer- 
ican girl's  school  and  orphanage  was  fixed 
at  300  pounds  and  the  conversion  in  this 
instance  is  $1,600.  The  cost  of  Christmas 
gifts  and  the  receptions  in  the  years  in- 
volved was  fixed  at  1.200  pounds  or  $6,000. 
The  committee  understands  that  the  spon- 
sor discussed  various  aspects  of  the  matter 
with  the  State  Department,  including  the 
question  of  the  approximation  of  the  figures 
involved,  and  it  was  concluded  that  a  figure 
of  $3,700  Is  a  reasonable  approximation  based 
upon  the  facts  and  circumstances.  The  com- 
mittee agrees  that  this  Is  a  reasonable 
amount  and  recommends  that  the  bill  pro- 
viding for  a  payment  in  this  amount  be 
considered  favorably." 

The  committee,  after  a  review  of  all  of 
the  foregoing,  concurs  in  the  action  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  recommends 
that  the  bUl,  H.R.  1884.  be  considered  favor- 
ably. 

RELIEF  OF  CERTAIN  EMPLOYEES  OF 
THE  NAVY  DEPARTMENT  IN  FLOR- 
IDA 

The  bill  (H.R.  7882)  for  the  relief  of 
certain  individuals  employed  by  the  De- 


partment of  the  Navy  at  certain  U.S. 
naval  stations  in  Florida  wsts  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1280),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 


The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  relieve  six  civilian  employees  named  in 
the  bin  who  were  employed  at  the  Naval  Air 
Station,  Jacksonville.  Fla..  and  the  U-S.  Na- 
val Station.  Mayport.  Fla..  and  were  overpaid 
in  the  period  from  January  1961  through 
July  of  1966,  by  reason  of  erroneous  deter- 
minations by  the  Government  concerning 
their  entitlement   to  in-grade  Increases. 

STATEMKNT 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  has  no  objec- 
tion to  the  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

The  fact£  of  the  case  are  set  forth  in  the 
House  report,  as  follows: 

■The  Department  of  the  Navy  In  its  re- 
port to  this  committee  on  the  bill  indicated 
that  It  had  no  objection  to  the  relief  pro- 
vided by  the  bill  if  It  is  amended  to  Include 
the  amendments  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

■A  General  Accounting  Office  audit  of  the 
payroll  records  of  the  Naval  Station.  May- 
port,  Fla..  and  the  Naval  Air  Station,  Jack- 
sonville. Fla..  disclosed  that  six  civnian  em- 
ployees   have    been    overpaid,    because    they 
had    been    granted    within-grade    Increases 
under    circumstances    where    administrative 
personnel    had    made    errors    In    computing 
their   service   periods.   The   result   was   that 
they  had  not  performed  the  required  amount 
of  service  required  for  eligibility  for  wlthln- 
grade  increases.  The  Navy  report  sets  forth 
the    correct    amounts    and    periods    during 
which  the  erroneous  payments  were  received 
and  the  committee  amendments  are  to  make 
the   necessary   additions   and  corrections   to 
provide  for  relief  for  this  group  of  employees. 
"In  addition  to  the  information  supplied 
the   committee   by   the   Department   of   the 
Navy  and  the  General  Accounting  Office  in 
the  report  on  the  bill,  the  committee  con- 
tacted the  sponsor  of  the  legislation  to  deter- 
mine what  the  effect  of  the  Indebtedness  Is 
upon  the  employees  Involved.  The  commit- 
tee has  been  advised  that  the  salary  grade 
and   circumstances   of   these   employees   are 
such  that  the  relatively  large  overpayments 
constitute  a  clear  and  unfair  burden  upon 
them.  There  is  a  considerable  divergence  in 
the  amounts  involved  which  derive  in  part 
from  the  varying  periods  during  which  the 
overpayments   were  made.   However.   In   the 
interest  of   fairness   and   equality  of   treat- 
ment, it  is  necessary  to  include  all  similarly 
situated  employees  at  the  naval  installations. 
•In  view  of  all  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  and  the  Indication  on  the  part  of  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  that  it  has  no  ob- 
jection to  relief,  it  is  recommended  that  the 
bill  as  amended  be  considered  favorably." 

The  committee  concurs  in  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
recommends  that  the  bUl,  H.R.  7882.  be  con- 
sidered favorably. 


RICHARD  BELK 


The  bill  (H.R.  8481)  for  the  relief  of 
Richard  Belk  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
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(No.   1281),  explaining  the  ptirposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PTTRPOSS 

The  purpoee  of  the  proposed  leglalatlon 
Is  to  relieve  Richard  Belk.  of  Albany.  Oa  .  of 
liability  to  the  United  State*  In  the  amount 
of  $236  80  which  resulted  from  an  adminis- 
trative error  In  the  determination  of  his  pay 
In  the  period  from  July  8.  1963.  to  Decem- 
ber 7,  1963.  while  he  waa  employed  at  the 
Marine  Corpa  Supply  Center  In  Albany.  Ga. 
The  bill  would  authorize  the  rep.iyment  of 
any  amount  paid  or  withheld  by  reason  of  the 
liability  referred  to  in  the  bill. 

STATEMENT 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  has  no  objec- 
tion to  enactment  of  this  legislation,  and  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States  in- 
dicates that  "the  question  of  whether  the 
facts  and  circumstances  in  a  particular  case 
are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  warrant  relief  leg- 
islation Is  a  matter  of  policy  for  determina- 
tion of  the  Congress." 

In  Its  report  on  thU  btU.  the  House  of 
Repres^ntaUves  states: 

•Mr.  a^chard  Belk  is  an  employee  of  the 
Marine  Corps  Supply  Center  at  Albany.  Ga.. 
and  the  overpayment  which  Is  the  subject 
of  the  bin  was  made  to  him  In  the  period 
from  July  8.  1962.  to  December  8.  1963.  The 
Department  of   the   Navy   report   traces   the 
history  of   his   employment   and   in   various 
claseincatlons  In  order  to  explain  how  this 
overpayment  occurred.  He  was  employed  as 
a  tracked  vehicle  driver,  lirst  step,  during  the 
period  June  9,   1968.  through  December   13, 
1958.  and  received  a  periodic  step  Increase  to 
tracked  vehicle  driver,  second  step,  on  Decem- 
ber 14.  1958.  He  served  In  such  capacity  until 
May  29.  1960,  when  through  a  reduction  In 
force  he  was  reduced  to  the  pay  level  of  lab- 
orer. On  June  10.  1962.  Mr.  Belk  was  repro- 
moted    to    the    position    of    tracked    vehicle 
driver,  second  step,  at  the  rate  of  $1.92  per 
hour.  On  July  8,  1962.  Mr.  Belk  was  given  a 
periodic  step  increase  to  tracked  vehicle  driver 
third  step,  at  the  rate  of  $2  per  hour,  utiliz- 
ing the  period  December   14.   1958,  through 
May  29.  1960.  as  qualifying  time  for  this  In- 
crease. Mr.  Belk  then  conUnued  to  receive 
this  rate  of  {jay  for  the  period  in  question. 
"During  October  1966.  incident  to  an  audit 
of  civilian  pay  and  personnel  records  by  the 
General  Accounting  OfHce.  It  was  determined 
that  Mr.  Belk  was  erroneously  advanced  to 
tracked  vehicle  driver,  third  step,  on  July  8. 
1962.  The  determination  was  based  on  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Belk  was  afforded  an  equiva- 
lent increase  on  June  10.  1962.  after  a  break 
In  service  and.  therefore,  the  78-week  wait- 
ing period  for  advancement  In  step  rating. 
as  required  by  the  Navy  civilian  personnel 
Instructions,  should  have  commenced  from 
that  date,  the  previous  service  In  this  step 
and  grade  notwlthsUnding.  Mr.  Belk  should 
have  been  advanced  to  tracked  vehicle  driver, 
third  step,  on  December  8.  1963.  As  a  result  of 
the  foregoing,  Mr.  Belk  was  overpaid  a  total 
of   $239.44   during   the   period   July   8,    1962, 
through  December  8,  1963. 

"The  conamlttee  has  carefully  considered 
the  history  outlined  above.  As  was  noted 
In  the  Navy  report,  the  determination  that 
resulted  In  the  ruling  that  he  had  been  over- 
paid is  based  on  the  fact  that  notwithstand- 
ing his  previous  service  In  the  same  step 
and  grade.  It  was  held  that  the  required  78- 
week  waiting  period  for  advancement  In  step 
rating  had  to  commence  on  June  10,  1962 
when  he  was  repromoted  to  the  position  of 
tracked  vehicle  driver,  second  step,  following 
a  period  of  service  at  the  pay  level  of  laborer. 
The  erroneous  Increase  amounted  to  8  cents 
per  hour.  In  that  he  was  paid  at  the  rate  of 
$2  an  hour  rather  than  $1.92.  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  has  expressly  noted  that 


Mr.  Belk  could  reasonably  asffome  that  he 
was  entitled  to  the  salary  Increase  and  the 
committee  agrees  on  this  point  Clearly,  he 
accepted  his  pay  In  complete  good  faith.  Fur- 
thermore, It  is  also  obviotis  that  a  man  em- 
ployed under  these  circumstances  would  find 
repayment  a  hardship.  It  U  recommended 
that  the  bill,  as  amended,  be  considered  fav- 
orably." 

The  committee,  after  reviewing  the  facts  of 
the  case  as  outlined  In  the  House  report, 
concurs  In  the  conclusions  reached  by  the 
House  Conunlttee.  and  recommends  that  the 
bill,  HR.  8481,  be  considered  favorably. 


JOHN  M.  STEVENS 

The  bill  <H.R.  10003)  for  the  relief  of 
John  M.  Stevens  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
•  No  1282),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PUIPOSK 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  authorize  the  payment  of  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  $750  to  Joseph  Bruno  In  full  settle- 
ment of  his  claims  against  the  United  States 
and  John  M.  Stevens,  based  upon  personal 
injuries  sust.^lned  by  him  on  or  about  No- 
vember 11.  1960.  In  an  accident  Involving  a 
U.S.  mall  truck  operated  by  John  M.  Stevens 
and  in  lull  satisfaction  of  a  Judgment  en- 
tered against  John  M.  Stevens  on  AprU  4, 
1967.  In  the  Passaic  County  district  court  in 
a  case  urising  cut  of  the  same  accident. 


STATE  MrUT 

The   Post   Office   Department   recommends 
favorable  consideration  of  HM.  10003. 

The   facts   of   the  case  are  stated   In   the 
House  report,  as  follows: 

•On  November  11.  1960,  Joseph  Bruno,  three 
and  a  half  years  old.  darted  between  parked 
automobiles  Into  the  path  of  a  postal  vehicle 
being  driven  by  John  M.  Stevens,  a  career 
substitute  letter  carrier  at  the  time  The 
child  was  not  seriously  Injured,  apparently 
sustained  a  mild  concussion  and  also  a  cut 
lip.  Thereafter  an  administrative  claim  was 
presented  to  the  Department,  pursuant  to 
the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act.  In  the  amount 
of  $2,500.  The  claim  was  denied,  however, 
since  evaluaUon  of  it  showed  no  negligence 
on  the  part  of  the  postal  driver.  A  lawsuit 
was  then  commenced  against  the  driver,  Mr. 
Stevens,  in  Passaic  County  district  court. 
This  was  dismissed  \itthout  prejudice  by  the 
court,  on  May  21.  1363,  upon  stipulation  by 
the  parties  that  the  plaintiff  would  file  a 
second  administrative  claim  with  the  Post 
Office  Department,  this  time  in  the  omount 
of  $900.  By  this  date,  however,  more  than  2 
years  had  elapsed  since  the  accident,  and 
therefore  the  Department  could  not  legally 
entertain  the  second  claim.  Whereupon  the 
lawsuit  against  Mr.  Stevens  was  reopened. 

On  March  17.  1964.  the  lawsuit  was  tried 
before  a  Jury,  a  verdict  was  returned  In  favor 
of  the  defendant  postal  driver.  PlalntifT  ap- 
pealed, however,  and  the  case  was  remanded 
for  a  new  trtal  because  the  lower  court  had 
Improperly  submitted  to  the  Jury  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Infant  plaintiff's  capacity  to  be 
contrlbutorily  negligent  On  April  4.  1967. 
a  second  nonjury  trial  was  held  In  Passaic 
County  district  court  and  Judgment  was  re- 
turned in  favor  of  the  plalnUff.  Joseph 
Bruno,  against  the  defendant  postal  driver, 
John  M.  Stevens,  In  the  amount  of  $750.  the 
amount  of  relief  set  out  in  H  R.  10003. 

•The  report  submitted  to  the  committee 
on  this  bill  noted  that  the  end  result  In  thU 


case  was  that  the  postal  driver  was  held 
financially  liable  even  though  the  Post  OfBce 
Department  found  no  negligence  on  his  part, 
and  In  the  Initial  Ulal  of  the  case,  a  verdict 
was  returned  In  his  favor. 

"As  Is  noted  In  the  departmental  report. 
had  the  action  been  brought  against  the 
United  States  under  the  then  existing  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act,  the 
postal  driver  would  have  been  relieved  of  11a- 
bmty  since  secUon  2762  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  provides  that  a  judgment 
against  the  United  States  under  section 
1348(b)  of  the  Utle  providing  for  actions 
against  the  United  SUtes  shall  constitute  a 
complete  bar  to  any  action  by  the  claimant 
by  reason  of  the  same  subject  matter  against 
the  employee  whose  act  or  omission  gave  rise 
to  the  claim.  Further,  had  the  accident  oc- 
curred after  the  effective  date  of  Public  Law 
87-258.  approved  September  21,  1961.  Mr 
Stevens  would  similarly  have  been  protected 
from  the  liability  asserted  against  him  in 
this  case  since  that  amendment  required 
that  the  action  be  brought  against  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  These  considerations,  in 
addition  to  the  parUcular  circumstances  of 
this  case,  led  the  Department  to  recommend 
favorable  consideration.  Its  statement  i:i 
this  connection  Is  as  follows : 

••The  Department  would  recommend  fa- 
vorable consideration  of  HR.  10003.  We  be- 
lieve it  would  be  unfair  for  the  former 
employee  to  puffer  the  judgment  rendered  in 
thU  case,  because  had  the  plaintiff's  suit 
been  against  the  Government  Instead  of  the 
Individual,  Mr.  Stevens  would  have  been  re- 
lieved of  liability  in  the  matter.  Moreover, 
had  the  accident  occurred  subsequent  to  the 
effective  date  of  PubUc  Law  87-258,  approved 
September  21.  1961.  Mr.  Stevens  would  like- 
wise have  been  relieved  of  liability.  The  cited 
law  was  specifically  intended  to  authorizes 
the  Federal  Government  to  assume  respon- 
siblUty  for  claims  for  damages  against  its 
employees  in  cases  of  this  kind." 

•This  committee  agrees  that  this  matter  Is 
a  proper  subject  for  legislative  reUef.  It  is 
clearly  unfair  to  require  the  Individual  em- 
ployee to  heur  this  cost  when  the  Govern- 
ment in  its  determination  of  an  administra- 
tive claim  found  that  he  was  not  negligent. 
The  Department  In  Its  report  raised  a  ques- 
Uon  as  to  the  amount  to  be  paid  In  this  case 
and  under  the  circumstances,  the  committee 
has  determined  that  It  would  be  proper  to 
pay  the  Individual  who  obtained  the  Judg- 
ment   and    accordingly,    the    amended    bill 
would  provide  for  a  payment  directly  to  Mr. 
Bruno,  and  that  such  a  payment  be  In  full 
settlement  of  his  claims  against  the  Govern- 
ment and  Mr.  Stevens  and  further  that  any 
payment  made  under  the  authority  of  the 
bUl  should  be  made  In  full  saUsfactlon  of 
the  judgment  obtained  on  AprU  4.  1967.  Had 
this  acUon  been  brought  against  the  United 
States  and  the  Judgment  rendered   against 
the   United   States,   the   action   would   have 
been  governed  by  the  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Tort  Claim  Act  as  codified  In   title  28 
of  the  United  States  Code.  SecUon  2678  of 
Utle  28  of  the  United  States  Code  governs  at- 
torneys fees  in  tort  claims  actions  and  pro- 
vides that  the  limit  fixed  for  attorneys  fees 
in  court  proceedings  Is  fixed  at  25  percent 
of  any  Judgment  rendered.  Accordingly,  the 
limitation  provided  In  the  customary  attor- 
ney fee  provision  In  the  bill  has  been  set  at 
the  same  amount  by   the  committee  In  its 
amendment. 

•In  view  of  the  favorable  recommendation 
m  the  departmental  report  and  the  factore 
outlined  In  this  report.  It  U  recommended 
that  the  amended  bill  be  considered  favor- 
ablv." 

Af.«r  reviewing  the  facts  as  stated  In  the 
House  Report  No.  858,  the  committee  con- 
curs In  the  recommendaUon  of  the  House 
committee  and  accordingly  rectMnmends 
favorable  conslderaUon  of  H.R.  10003. 
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ROBERT  E,  NESBITT 


The  bill  (HH.  11959)  for  the  relief  of 
Robert  E.  Nesbltt  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  rerwrt  (No. 
1283),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 

bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

PCRPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  relieve  Robert  E.  Nesbltt,  a  rural  carrier 
in  the  postal  field  service,  Bonner  County 
Idaho,  of  liability  in  the  amount  of  $383.46 
resulting  from  his  placement  In  an  Incorrect 
leave  category  through  administrative  error 
and  without  fault  on  his  part  notwithstand- 
ing his  request  for  a  verification  of  his  leave 
status  In  1961. 

STATEMENT 

The  Post  OfBce  Department  has  no  objec- 
tion to  the  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

The  House.  In  Its  report,  relates  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"The  bill  H.R.  1159,  as  amended,  would 
relieve  Mr.  Nesbltt  Of  liability  In  the  amount 
of  $383.46.  representing  that  portion  of  the 
indebtedness  based  on  a  credit  of  erroneous 
anniial  leave  which  Is  attributable  to  credits 
made  to  his  account  after  December  1961 
when  he  Inquired  about  his  leave  account. 
As  U  noted  In  the  Post  Office  Department 
report,  he  requested  a  review  of  his  leave 
record  In  December  1961  and  further 
the  Department  files  confirm  that  he 
made  two  Inquiries  at  that  time  concerning 
his  leave  record.  As  Is  also  stated  In  the  Post 
Office  Department  report,  normally  such  In- 
quiries would  have  caused  a  complete  review 
of  his  record  and  discovery  of  the  error.  How- 
ever, notwithstanding  Mr.  Nesbltfs  efforts, 
the  error  was  not  discovered  and  Mr.  Nesbltt 
was  reasonably  led  to  believe  that  his  leave 
account  was  correct. 

"In  the  departmental  report,  the  Post 
Office  Department  stated  that  the  amount 
originally  stated  In  the  bill.  $400.13.  approxi- 
mates the  value  of  leave  that  was  overdrawn 
by  the  employee  subsequent  to  his  request 
for  review  In  1961.  The  report  uses  the  phrase 
•Except  for  an  insignificant  discrepancy  in 
the  calculaUon  of  hours  overdrawn,"  the  sum 
stated  in  the  bill  is  the  value  of  leave  that 
was  overdrawn.  The  committee  felt  that  this 
discrepancy  should  be  clarified  and  requested 
an  exact  calculation  from  the  Post  Office 
Department.  The  committee  was  advised  that 
the  actiial  indebtedness  attributable  to  this 
period  U  $383.46,  and  the  difference  between 
that  flgtire  and  the  figure  originally  stated 
in  the  bill  is  attributable  to  a  discrepancy 
of  three-fourths  of  a  day,  or  $16.67.  The  com- 
mittee has  accordingly  recommended  an 
amendment  to  provide  for  the  actual  amount 
of  the  indebtedness.  Of  course,  the  total 
amount  of  the  Indebtedness  for  overdrawn 
leave  was  originally  In  excess  of  this  amount 
and  total  $538.96.  Mr.  Nesbltt  made  payments 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  the  indebtedness 
and  the  effect  of  the  bill  would  be  to  re- 
lieve him  of  only  a  porUon  of  the  outetend- 
Ing  balance  and  h«  would  sUll  be  required  to 
pay  the  difference  between  the  amount  re- 
lieved by  the  bill  and  the  outstanding  bal- 
ance due. 

'The  committee  feels  that  the  bill,  aa 
amended,  would  make  It  possible  to  resolve 
this  matter  In  an  equitable  manner.  The 
facta  ouUlned  in  this  report  show  that  Mr. 
Nesbltt  has  acted  in  good  faith  In  first  at- 
tempting to  clarify  the  leave  situation  and 
secondly  to  reduce  the  amount  of  indebted- 
ness by  paymenta.  The  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment has  recognized  that  the  employee  was 
not  responsible  for  the  Incorrect  computa- 


tion and  further  that  It  would  be  unfair  to 
require  him  to  refimd  the  value  of  annual 
leave  overdrawn  under  these  particular  cir- 
cumstances. For  these  reasons,  the  Post 
Office  Department  has  stated  that  It  has  no 
objection  to  enactment  of  the  bill.  The  com- 
mittee agrees  that  this  is  a  proper  subject 
for  legislative  relief  and  recommends  that 
the  bill,  amended  to  Include  the  amendment 
recommended  by  the  committee,  be  consid- 
ered favorably." 

The  committee  concurs  In  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
recommends  that  the  bill  H.R.  11959.  be 
considered  favorably. 


COMMITTEE       MEETING       DURING 
SENATE    SESSION    TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  EllenderJ,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  tomorrow.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wlU  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT   UNTIL   11    A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  imtll 
11  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  12  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday.  June 
25, 1968,  at  11a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  June  24,  1968: 
U.S.  Masshal 
Louis  H.  Martin,  of  California,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  Northern  District  of  Cali- 
fornia for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  Edward 
A.   Heslep.   retired. 

Public  Health  Service 
The    following    candidates    for    pversonnel 
acUon  In  the  Regular  Corps  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  subject  to  qualifications  there- 
for as  provided  by  law  and  regulations: 
For  appointment: 

To  be  senior  surgeon 
Leon  R.  Jellerson 

To  be  surgeons 

Joseph  F.  Praumenl,     Donald  P.  MacDonald 

Jr.  John  D.  Millar 

Robert  R.  Jacobson      James  K.  Penry 
Leonard  J.  Karlln 

To  be  senior  assistant  surgeons 


David  H.  Blimiln 
Stephen  P.  Diamond 
Laurence  S.  Farer 
John  W.  Flynt,  Jr. 
Peter  P.  Gudaa,  Jr. 
Juan  A.  Mujica 


Robert  L.  Pace 
Donald  Ptashkin 
Kenneth  C.  Schneider 
Edward  Shmunes 
John  W.  Southard 
Charles  R.  Stark 


David  D.  Swenson         Dennis  E.  Vltale 
Donald  A.  Swetter         James  V.  Zelch 
To  be  dental  surgeon 

James  J.  Laubham,  Jr. 
To  be  senior  assistant  dental  surgeons 
WllUam  A.  Bell  Jon  A.  Hays 

Nllo  R.  Call  Robert  E.  Jones 

Pedro  G.  Colon  Claire  L.  Pernstelner 

George  B.  Fink  Robert  D.  Rosa 

Bruce  A.  Floor  James  B.  Sacrey.  Jr. 

Raymond  E.  Gadbols    Larry  J.  Wlsman 
Albert  D.  Guckes  Enlow  W.  Wolford 

To  be  senior  sanitary  engineer 

Clyde  B.  EUer 

To  be  senior  assisiant  sanitary  engineers 
Timothy  J.  Bergin  Ronald  J.  Van  Mers- 

Charles  R.  Phillips  bergen 

Stanley  J.  Reno 

To  be  assistant  sanitary  engineer 
Samuel  D.  Campbell 

To  be  veterinary  officers 
Fritz  P.  Glucksteln 
John  E.  Lynn 
To  be  senior  assistant  veterinary  officers 

James  M.  Clinton 
Stephen  Potkay 

To  be  nurse  officers 

Vivian  R.  Mercer  Virginia  K.  Saba 

Barbara  A.  Rolling        BlUee  Von  Fumettl 

To  be  senior  assistant  nurse  officers 

Sandra  J.  Eyres 
Ronald  J.  Haberberger 

To  be  senior  scientist 
Maxwell  J.  Wllcomb.  Jr. 

To  be  scientists 

Robert  H.  DePue.  Jr. 
David  A.  FucclUo 

To  be  sanitarians 
G.  J.  Brlttaln.  Jr.  Richard  E.  Stedman 

Robert  A.  Kay  Dale  H.  Treusdell 

Richard  A.  Moate  Calvin  C.  Vaughn 

To  be  senior  assistant  sanitarians 
Ralph  J.  Blcknell  James  A.  Kraeger 

Charles  K.  Byram  Michael  B.  Musachlo 

Donald  A.  Ellason         Kent  Oldenburg 
Robert  A.  Housek-         Ernesto  Rtiiz  Tlben 
necht,  Jr.  Dale  J.  Van  Donsel 

Billy  D.  Jackson 

To  be  pharmacist 
Leonard  C.  Sisk 

To  be  senior  assistant  pharmacists 
Alfred  FallavoUlta.        Francis  X.  O'SulUvan, 

Jr.  Jr. 

Edward  L.  Kruger         Thomas  C.  Seldl 
Larry  R.  Logan  Thomas  B.  Talamlnl 

John  J.  Mlescler 

To  be  assistant  pharmacists 
James  V.  Anderson       Daniel  F.  Sullivan 
Richard  H.  Harris         James  G.  Tauer 
William  R.  Russell        Anthony  R.  Zelonis 
To  be  therapist 
Forrest  N.  Johnson 

To  be  senior  assistant  therapists 

Peter  T.  Langan 
Hugh  M.  Moffatt,  Jr. 

To  be  assistant  therapists 
Richard  I.  Hetherlngton 
Roger  M.  Nelson 

To  be  junior  assistant  therapist 
Paul  M.  Yamashlta 

To  be  health  services  officers 

Robert  Jacobs 

Chandler  C.  Waggoner 
To  be  senior  assistant  health  services  officers 
Charles  L.  Bunch  William  J.  O'Malley 

Robert  J.  Chanslor        Ralph  D.  Myhre 
Stanley  A.  Edlavltch     Richard  W.  Peterson 
William  P.  KJrk  II         Edward  B.  Radden 
Arthur  D.  Moflett.  Jr.    Terrence  L.  Rice 
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To  be  lusistant  health  services  officers 
Le«  A.  BUnd.  Jr.  Kenneth  R.  Bnvall 

St«ven  A.  Coppola         Jamea  W.  Rolofson 
Stella  J.  Cummlngs 

For  permanent  promotion: 

To  be  medical  directors 

O  Gilbert  Aahwell  Fran*  W.  Rosa 

John  M  Buchnesa  John  E.  Scott 

Robert  M.  Chanock  Alexis  I.  Shelokov 

Jack  D  Davidson  Ernest  C.  Siegfried 

Joseph  A.  Gallagher  Daniel  Steinberg 

John  K  Irion  Sarah  E.  Stewart 

David  R  Komlnz  William  H  Stewart 

Tracy  Levy  John  J.  Walsh 

John  M  Lynch  Carleton  B  White 

Madeline  P.  Lynch  Kamehameka  K.  L. 

Miriam  D.  Manning  Wong 
William  L.  Roberson 

To  be  senior  surgeons 


Ralph  I.  Larsen  Donald  J.  Nelson,  Jr. 

Roger  D.  Lee  Donald  A.  Townley 

To  be  sanitary  engineers 
Vernon  E.  Andrews       Rlchartl  E.  Jaqtilsh 
John  O.  Bailey  Andre  F.  Leroy 

John  A.  Oofrancesoo     Norman  J  Petersen 
H.  Lanier  Hickman.      Donald  O   Remark 

Jr.  Albert  H.  Story 

Gary  D.  Hutchinson      Charles  P.  Walters 

To  be  senior  assistant  sanitary  engineers 


Henry  V.  Belcher 
Charles  H.  Boettiner 
George  O  Browning 
Orlando  L.  Clark 
Edward  B.  Cross 
Arden  A.  Flint.  Jr 
Claude  R.  Garfield 
Eugene  H  Guthrie 
Betty  E.  Hathaway 
Robert  Y.JCatase 
William  S.  Lalnhart 
Louis  Levy 

To  be 
Robert  S.  Adclsteln 
Joseph  P.  Alderete 
Scott  I.  Allen 
Murlyn  D.  Bellamy 
Bobby  C.  Brown 
William  N.  CaudlU 
William  Chin 
Roy  G.  Clay,  Jr. 
David  A.  Danley 
Oeorge  B.  Deblanc 
Arnold  Engel 
Harvey  E.  Plnkel 
Robert  A.  Fortulne 
Ernest  Hamburger 
Christian  M  Hansen, 

Jr. 
Henry  E.  Harris 
Myles  C.  Jones 


David  P.  Mlchener 
Roger W.  OOara 
Alan  S.  Rabson 
Paul  J.  Schmidt 
David  J.  Sencer 
Nicholas  P.  Slnaly 
Eleanor  F  Smith 
Paul  C  Smith 
John  L.  Stephenson 
Robert  J  Trautman 
James  L.  Wellhouse 

surgeons 

Marvin  A   Klrschner 
Alphonse  D.  Landry. 

Jr. 
Bernard  R.  Marsh 
James  E   Maynard 
William  P.  McElwaln 
Kenneth  R.  Mclntlre 
Jack  D.  Poland 
John  T.  Porvaznlk.  Jr. 
Franklin  D   Roller 
Michael  B.  Sporn 
Arthur  J.  L.  Strauss 
David  W.  TempUn 
Theodore  W.  Thoburn 
Charles  F.  Tschopp 
Richard  B.  Uhrlch 
Chrlstfrted  J.  Urner 
Jack  Zusman 


To  be  dental  directors 
Blaglo  J.  Cosentlno       Stanley  Raynor 
Harold  R   Ensiander    Oswald  Spence 
John  E.  Prank  Robert  L.  Weiss 

James  E.  Kelly 

To  be  senior  dental  surgeons 
Bill  J.  Brady  Winston  W.  Frenzcl 

C.  Larry  Crabtree  A.  Fogle  Oodby 

Edward  A.  GraykcwsklJack  D.  Robertson 
Kenneth  C   Potter         Herbert  Swerdlow 


To  be  den 

Donald  C.  Boggs 
Meade  E.  Butler 
John  E.  Butts 
Rlch.ird  L.  Christian- 
sen 
Rulon  D  Corry 
David  A.  Dutton 
Oresham  T.  Parrar.  Jr 
Richard  K.  Fred 
Gerald  W.  Gaston 
James  H.  Greene.  Jr. 
Weston  V.  Hales 

To  be  sanitary  engineer  directors 
Lester  E.  Blaschke         Robert  P.  Morfitt 
Edmund  S   Jacobsen    Gordon  O   Robeck 
William  N.  Long  Charles  E.  Sponagle 

Ronald  O  Macomber    James  A.  Westbrook 
To  be  senior  sanitary  engineers 


tal  surgeons 
Orlen  N.  Johnson 
Warren  V.  Judd 
Larry  K.  Korn 
Paul  J.  Loo« 
Loren  F.  Mills 
Donald  L.  Popkes 
Thomas  W.  Ragland 
John  R  Stolpe 
Powell  B.  Trotter.  Ill 
Edward  D.  Woolrklge, 
Jr. 


R.ilph  J.  Black 
M.  Devon  Bogue 
Melvtn  W.  Carter 
CLirence  E.  Cuyler 
Theodore  C.  Ferris 


Lawrence  C  Gray 
John  L.  S  Hlckey 
Herbert  H   Jones 
Howard  L.  Kusnetz 
Edwin  M.  Lamphere 


Robert  G.  Britain 
Bruce  M.  Burnett 
Dean  R.  Cbaussee 
Warren  W.  Church 
Larry  E.  Crane 
Wayne  T.  Craney 
Bobby  L   Olllard 
Thomas  P.  Glavln 
Douglas  L.  Johnson 
Gary  S.  Logsdon 


Billy  F.  UarUn 
Joseph  P. 

Mastromauro,  Jr. 
F.  Warren  Norrls.  Jr. 
John  R.  O'Connor 
William  S   Properzlo 
Malcolm  B  Reddoch 
Harry  P.  D  Smith. 

Jr. 
Robert  N.  Snelllng 


To  be  pharmacist  directors 
Richard  F.  Bolto  John  A.  SclgUano 

Alfred  A.  Rosenberg     Allums  F.  Smith 
To  be  pharmacists 


Linton  F.  Angle 
John  T.  Bamett 
Charles  A.  Branagan, 

Jr. 
Robert  P.  Chandler 
Robert  Frankel 
Harry  A.  Hicks 


Jlmmle  G.  Lewis 
Edward  E.  Madden. 

Jr. 
Samuel  Merrill 
Robert  O.  Patzer 
Bernard  Shlelen 
Donald  H.  Williams 


To    be   senior   assistant    pharmacist 
Louis  C.  Fras 

To  be  scientist  directors 
William  R.  Carroll  Leo  Kartman 

Roy  W.  Chamberlain    Charles  R.  Maxwell 
William  F.  Durham       Jack  J.  Monroe 
Harold  J.  Fournel'.c       Robert  K.  Ness 
Robert  Holdeiiricd        Clarence  A.  Sooter 
BUI  H   Hoyer 

To  be  fcnior  scientists 
Thomas  E.  Anderson    William  B.  Dewttt 
Frank  P.  Brancato        Harold  V.  Jordan.  Jr. 
Samuel  L.  Buker  Kla«  H.  Majors 

Joeepb  M.  Butler.  Jr     J-unes  V.  Smith 

To  be  scientists 
John  Cord  Feeley  James  E.  MarUn 

Joseph  W.  Lepak  McWUson  Warren 

To  be  sanitarian  director! 

Donald  R  Johnson 
Wilfred  H.  Johnson 

To  be  Mnior  sanitarians 
Raymond  A.  Belknap    Robert  P.  Hayward 
Bay<ird  F.  BJomson      Arthur  E.  Kaye 
Leo  J.  Dj-mcrskl  John  W.  KUpatrlck 

Francis  J.  Goldsmith 

To  be  sanitarians 
Maurice  Georgevlch      Bert  W.  Mitchell 
George  W.  Hanson,      Gall  D.  Schmidt 

Jr.  John  G.  Todd 

John  L.  Krelmeyer         Richard  J.  Van- 
Gene  W.  McElyea  tuinen 

To  be   veterinary  officer  directors 
Robert  E  Klssling 
Alan  D.  Stevens 

To   be  senior   veterinary  officer 
Joe  W.  Atkinson 

To  be  veterinary  officer* 
Kirby  I  Campbell  William  A.  Prlester.  Jr. 

Glen  A  Fairchild  Calvin  E.  Sevy 

To  be  nurse  directors 
Merllys  E.  Brown  Mary  R.  Lester 

Dorothy  L.  Connors        Catherine  N.  McDuffie 
Agnea  H  Desmarals       Mary  J.  McGee 
Lillian  S.  Dick  Helen  L.  Roberta 

Phllomene  E.  Lenz         Frances  S.  Wolford 

To  be  senior  nurse  officers 
Dolores  R  Basco  Josephine  I.  O'Callag- 

Mary  L.  Brown  han 

Jane  E.  Hay  Ann  C.  Rooney 

Marie  M.  Lech  Violet  C.  Ryb 

Ruth  J.  Metka  Doris  T.  Tansley 


To  be  nurse  officers 

Eleanor  J.  CoUard 
Mar}one  A.  Greene 

To  be  senior  assittant  nurse  officer 
Richard  A.  LlndblMl 

To  be  dietitian  directors 

Rebecca  T.  Crockett 
Geraldlne  M  Piper 
Eileen  M.  Reld 

To  be  senior  dietitians 

Alice  M.  Stang 
LeUtla  W.  Warnock 

To  be  dietitian 
Betty  J.  ShtUer 

To  be  senior  assistant  dietitian 
Geraldlne    A.    Jevnlkar 

To  be  senior  therapist 
John  P.  Burke 

To  be  therapists 
Kenneth  L.  Bo-vmaker 
Joel  H.  Brolda 

To  be  senior  assistant  therapist 
Joseph  B.  Hayden 

To  be  health  services  director* 
Marion  Andrews  Wallace  W.  Jonz 

Jessie  P.  DowUng  Marjorte  C.  Zukel 

To  be  senior  health  services  officers 
Rebecca  C.  Chavez        James  G.  Paine 
Roy  L.  Davis.  Jr.  George  L.  Romance 

Alice  B.  Frazer  Gloria  M.  Russo 

Henry  P.  James  Harry  V.  Spangler 

Delbert  L.  Nye  Joel  J.  Vemlck 

To  be  health  services  officers 
Robert  H.  Bradford       James  D.  Moore 
Richard  E.  GaUagher   Patrick  W.  Samson 
James  M.  Hardin 

To  be  senior  assistant  health  services  officir 
James  E.  Delozler 
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CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  24.  1968: 

Depabtment  or  Statk 

William  H.  Crook,  of  Texas,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  ot 
the  United  States  of  America  to  Australia. 

Robert  F.  Wagner,  of  New  York,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Spain. 

David  S.  King,  of  Utah,  now  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Malagasy 
Republic,  to  serve  concurrently  and  without 
additional  compensation  as  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  t'.-.c 
United  States  of  America  to  Mauritius. 

Agenct  for  International  Development 

H.  Brooks  James,  of  North  Carolina,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development. 

Environmental  Science  Services 
Administration 

John  W.  Townsend.  Jr..  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Deputy  Administrator.  Environmental  Sci- 
ence Services  Administration. 

Department  of  Justice 

Morris  E.  Lasker.  of  New  York,  to  be  US. 
district  Judge  for  the  southern  district  of 
New  York. 

Orrln  O.  Judd.  of  New  York,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  eastern  dUtrtct  of  New 
York. 

Anthony  J.  Travla,  of  New  York,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of  New 
York. 

U.S.  Customs  Cocrr 

Bernard  Newman,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
Judge  of  the  U.S.  Customs  Court. 
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TEN  HISTORIC  AMERICAN  FLAGS 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    WDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  24,  1968 
Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  4, 
1968.  10  new  postage  stamps,  each  show- 
ing an  historic  U.S.  flag,  will  be  issued 
In  first-day  ceremonies  at  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  where  the  Allegheny  Trails  Council, 
Boy  Scouts  of  America,  will  dedicate  Its 
Flag  Plaza  and  program  and  service  cen- 
ter. Nine  of  these  10  flags  were  used  dur- 
ing the  Revolution:  the  10th  flew  over 
Fort  McHenry  during  the  War  of  1812 
and  inspired  our  national  anthem. 

The  earliest  flags  are  traced  bkck 
thousands  of  years.  In  the  Bible.  Num- 
bers 2:2  tells  how  "Every  man  of  the 
children  of  Israel  shall  pitch  by  his  own 
standard,  with  the  ensign  of  their 
father's  house."  They  were  used  in 
India  In  3500  B.C..  by  the  Egyptian 
Pharaohs  In  1300  B.C.,  and  by  the  As- 
syrian kings  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  cen- 
turies B.C. 

The  Greek  city-states  used  distinctive 
signs  such  as  the  sphinx  on  their  stand- 
ards. The  Mongols  favored  yak  tails,  and 
the  famous  nine-yak-tall  standard  of 
Genghis  Khan  was  carried  In  the  van  of 
the  Golden  Horde  as  It  drove  Into  Europe 
in  the  13th  century  A.D. 

The  Romans  used  gods,  generals,  or 
animals.  In  lOC  B.C.,  the  Roman  legions 
were  ordered  to  use  only  eagles  and  to 
this  day  the  Roman  eagle  of  classical 
antiquity  is  a  symbol  of  strength  and 
power.  The  eagle  was  also  used  by  Na- 
poleon and  by  Mussolini.  A  double  eagle 
appeared  on  the  banners  of  the  Romanov 
Czars  of  Russia  and  on  those  of  the  House 
of  Hapsbiu-g;  the  Hohenzollerns  used  a 
single  eagle.  An  eagle  is  also  the  national 
symbol  of  the  United  States  and  the 
figure  of  an  eagle  In  flight  appears  on 
top  of  the  Great  Mace  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  flrst  flag  flown  in  what  Is  now 
the  United  States  was  a  square  of  white 
silk  with  a  large  red  cross  of  St.  George. 
Carried  by  John  Cabot  when  he  came 
to  North  America  in  1497,  it  also  flew 
in  the  ships  that  brought  colonists  to 
Jamestown  In  1607  and  to  Massachusetts 
in  1620. 

Our  coimtry  is  relatively  young  as  a 
Nation  but  our  flag  is  one  of  the  oldest 
national  standards  in  the  world.  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  once  said 


A  thoughtful  mind  when  it  sees  a  nation's 
flag  sees  not  the  flag,  but  the  nation  Itself. 
And  whatever  may  be  Its  symbols.  Its  In- 
signia, he  reads  chiefly  in  the  flag,  the  gov- 
ernment, the  principles,  the  truths,  the  his- 
tory that  belong  to  the  nation  that  sets 
It  forth.  The  American  flag  has  been  a  symbol 
of  Liberty  and  men  rejoiced  In  It. 

THE  pledge  of  ALLEGIANCE 

The  Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the  flag 
was  first  drawn  up  In  the  ofBce  of  the 
Youth's  Companion  magazine  In  Boston, 
In  1892,  and  first  used  In  public  schools 
on  Colvunbus  Day,  October  12,  1892.  It 
received  ofBclal  recognition  by  Congress 
on  June  22.  1942,  and  the  phrase  "under 
CXrV lipi — Part  14 


God"  was  added  by  Congress  on  June  14, 
1953.  President  Elsenhower  said  at  that 
time  that — 

In  this  way  we  are  reaffirming  the  tran- 
scendence of  reUglous  faitb  In  America's 
heritage  and  future;  In  this  way  we  shall  con- 
stantly strengthen  those  spiritual  weapons 
which  forever  will  be  our  country's  most  pow- 
erful resource  in  peace  and  war. 

FOR  OUR  CAUSE  IT  IS  JUST 

President  Woodrow  Wilson  once  said 
of  the  flag  that — 

It  has  no  other  character  than  that  which 
we  give  it  from  generation  to  generation. 

The  character  the  American  people 
have  given  tlielr  flag  Is  unlike  that  of  any 
other  on  earth.  As  a  nation  we  are  com- 
posed of  all  races,  all  creeds,  all  cultures, 
a  giant  national  melting  pot  that  has  as 
its  goal  "liberty  and  justice  for  all."  No 
countiy  has  ever  set  such  a  difficult  goal 
to  attain;  no  country  has  striven  so  hard 
to  reach  It.  And  no  country  has  ever  re- 
ceived so  much  unwarranted  abuse  for 
trying:  our  faults  and  failures  are  pa- 
raded by  our  enemies  as  the  blackest  sins 
known  to  mankind. 

But  we  need  not  apologize  to  anyone, 
nor  should  we  feel  that  we  as  a  people 
have  failed.  As  a  nation,  we  are  young: 
we  are  less  than  two  centuries  old,  yet 
In  that  short  span  of  time  as  national 
histories  are  measured  we  have  developed 
for  ourselves  a  standard  of  living  and 
a  degree  of  personal  dignity  and  free- 
dom that  the  world  has  never  known 
before. 

It  is  said  of  us  that  we  are  weak,  and 
I  would  reply.  Yes.  and  this  weakness  is 
the  weakness  of  the  strong:  tolerance. 
But  this  same  tolerance  Is  that  quality 
that  has  seen  us  pour  our  blood  and 
treasure  into  war  to  defeat  an  enemy  and 
then,  when  the  guns  have  stopped,  use 
even  more  of  our  treasure  to  show  mercy 
and  to  restore  this  same  enemy  to  a  place 
among  nations. 

It  is  said  of  us  that  we  are  proud,  and 
I  would  reply,  Yes,  we  have  pride:  pride 
in  the  fact  that  we  have  never  sought 
one  foot  of  territorial  gain  from  the  most 
cruel  wars  in  the  world's  history,  and 
that  we  have  voluntarily  surrendered  our 
control  over  and  given  freedom  to  more 
people  than  any  other  nation. 

It  Is  said  of  us  that  we  are  arrogant  In 
our  strength,  and  I  would  reply.  Yes,  if 
you  wish  to  call  arrogance  that  use  of  our 
strength  which  serves  as  a  force  against 
oppression,  and  a  shield  for  those  that 
are  weaker. 

This,  then,  is  the  character  we  Ameri- 
cans have  given  our  flag.  As  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  also  said: 

And  yet,  though  silent,  it  speaks  to  us — 
speaks  to  us  of  the  past,  of  the  men  and 
women  who  went  before  us,  and  of  the  rec- 
ords they  wrote  upon  It. 


gress  by  its  Marine  Committee  was  brief, 
and  quickly  approved: 

Resolved,  that  the  flag  of  the  thirteen 
United  States  be  thirteen  sUlpes  alternate 
red  and  white;  that  the  union  be  thirteen 
stars,  white  In  a  blue  field,  representing  a 
new  constellation. 


Upon  these  10  flags  are  written  some  of 
the  bravest,  proudest,  and  most  stirring 
moments  in  American  history.  Enshrined 
for  all  time  in  our  national  heritage  and 
tradition,  they  are  also  Inscribed  upon 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  we  fly  today. 

FIRST    STARS    AND    STRIPES 

June  14,  1777:  The  resolution  sub- 
mitted to  the  Second  Continental  Con- 


Thls  means  that  now  the  American 
sliips  harassing  British  shipping  had  a 
national  flag.  Until  that  time,  many  had 
flown  the  flags  of  their  colonies.  To  the 
British,  this  meant  they  were  pirates, 
and  as  such  tliey  were  hanged  on  the 
spot.  But  sailing  under  an  authorized 
national  flag  would  mean  they  would  be 
treated  as  prisoners  of  war. 

The  design  for  the  flrst  Stars  and 
Stripes  was  probably  drawn  by  Francis 
Hopkinson,  a  member  of  the  Marine 
Committee,  an  artist,  and  a  signer  of  tlie 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

There  was  no  set  arrangement  for  the 
.'^tars,   and   the   flag  with  the   stars  m 
a  circle  is  commonly  known  as  the  "Betsy 
Ross  Flag."  On  March  14,  1870.  WiUiam 
J  Canby  read  a  paper  before  the  Penn- 
sylvania Historical  Society  that  asserted 
Betsy  Ross,  who  had  an  upholstery  shop 
on  Arch  Street,  in  Philadelphia,  made 
tlie  first  Stars  and  Stripes.  In  1857  Can- 
by's  aunt,  a  daughter  of  Betsy  Ross  by 
her  third  husband,  had  told  Canby  the 
story  she  had  heard  from  her  mother 
many  times:  In  June  1776  George  Wash- 
ington and  two  others,  representing  a 
committee  of  the  Congress,  had  shown 
her  a  sketch  of  a  fiag  with  stars  and 
stripes  and  asked  if  she  could  make  one. 
She  did:  the  Congress  approved  and  it 
was  adopted. 

There  is  no  record  of  such  a  commit- 
tee or  of  Congress  adopting  a  fiag  before 
June  1777.  However,  today  tlrere  Is  m 
existence  an  old  voucher  dated  May  29, 
1777,  sliowing  payment  to  Betsy  Ross 
of  14  pounds  and  a  few  shillings  for  mak- 
ing some  flags  for  the  Pennsylvania  navy. 
We  cannot  know  for  sure  who  de- 
signed the  first  Stars  and  Stripes,  or  who 
made  it,  or  where  it  first  appeared.  But 
we  do  know  for  sure  that  it  became  a 
symbol  of  freedom  not  only  for  the 
American  colonists  of  that  time,  but  for 
all  oppressed  peoples,  and  remains  so 
down  to  the  present  day. 

FIRST    KAVy    J.^CK 

September  23,  1779:  The  first  Ameri- 
can Navy  jack,  the  flag  that  flies  at  the 
bow  of  the  ship  had  first  been  raised  in 
1775.  The  famous  standard,  a  field  of 
seven  red  and  six  white  stripes,  with  the 
rattlesnakes  and  the  motto  "Don't  Tread 
on  Me"  had  fiown  in  some  of  the  most 
decisive  naval  engagements  of  the  entire 
war.  Now,  John  Paul  Jones  had  just  com- 
pleted a  series  of  highly  successful  raids 
on  British  shipping  and  was  headed 
back  to  America.  "Don't  Tread  on  Me" 
was  about  to  be  fulfiUed  once  again  In 
one  of  the  most  famous  sea  fights  of  all 
time. 

Jones  was  in  an  old  French  ship,  re- 
named Bon  Homme  Richard  In  honor  of 
Benjamin  Franklin  and  "Poor  Richard's 
Almanack."  With  him  were  three  other 
ships:  Alliance.  Pallas,  and  VengeaTice. 
It  was  on  September  23,  1779,  off  Scar- 
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borough,  England,  that  they  sighted  the 
English  Baltic  merchant  tteet.  accom- 
panied by  Serapis  and  Countess  of  Scar- 
borough. 

•Without  a  respectable  Navy— alaa 
America."  Jones  had  written  In  the  early 
days  of  the  war.  "Respectable"  meant 
"courageous"  as  well :  by  moonlight  Jones 
closed  with  Serapis  and  for  three  and  one 
half  hours,  yardarm  to  yardarm.  the  two 
ships  hammered  each  other  at  point 
blank  range.  Alliance  circled  and  blazed 
at  both  indiscriminately.  The  carnage 
was  frightful:  no  official  casualty  count 
was  ever  given  by  either  ship,  but  one  of 
Jones'  junior  officers  estimated  the 
Americans  lost  302. 

Bon  Homme  Richard  began  to  sink 
but  Serapis.  now  on  fire,  struck  her  colors 
in  surrender.  Jones  moved  his  crew  to 
Serapis.  Pallas  had  taken  Countess  of 
Scarborough,  and  all  headed  back  to 
Prance,  where  Louis  XVI  gave  Jones 
a  gold-hilted  sword  and  named  him  a 
Chevalier  of  Prance.  In  1781  when  Jones 
returned  to  America  he  received  the 
gratefiU  thanks  of  Congress. 

George  Washington  wrote  to  Lafay- 
ette In  1781.  saying: 

It  follows  then  as  cerUUn  a*  night  succeeds 
the  day.  that  without  a  decisive  Naval  force 
we  can  do  nothing  definitive — and  with  It 
everything  honourable  and  glorious. 

Plying  proudly  at  the  bows  of  the 
American  fleet,  the  rattlesnake  flag  saw 
events  that  helped  bring  an  honorable 
and  glorious  victory  to  the  new  nation. 

RHODE    ISLAND    FLAG 

October  22.  1777.  at  4:30  In  the  after- 
noon, the  Hessian  officer  left  Colonel  von 
Donop's  lines  in  front  of  Port  Mercer, 
at  Red  Bank,  N.J..  and  advanced  to  the 
walls  of  the  fort  where  Col.  Christopher 
Greene  and  400  Rhode  Island  Conti- 
nentals waited.  Their  flag,  a  blue  anchor 
set  in  a  field  of  white  and  with  the  word 
"Hope"  above  it,  and  carrying  13  gold 
stars  in  a  blue  canton,  had  appeared 
earlier  in  the  year  at  the  battle  of  Tren- 
ton, and  It  would  fly  at  the  end  of  the  war 
at  Yorktown.  Today,  the  men  beneath  It 
faced  2.000  Hessians  who  outnumbered 
the  defenders  5  to  1. 

The  Hessian  officer  delivered  his  mes- 
sage: 

The  King  of  England  orders  his  rebellious 
subjects  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  they 
are  warned  that  If  they  st&ztd  the  battle, 
no  quarter  whatever  will  be  given. 

The  impression  this  made  on  the  Con- 
tinentals was  described  by  a  writer  of 
the  time: 

It  only  served  to  Irritate  the  garrison  and 
inspire  them  with  more  resolution. 

Minutes  later  the  first  caimon  shot 
whistled  over  the  walls  and  two  columns 
moved  against  the  fort. 

The  first  column  aimed  for  the  breast- 
works of  the  fort's  northern  wing.  The 
Hessians  swarmed  over  them  only  to 
find  they  were  now  facing  one  side  of 
the  main  redoubt.  Prom  another  direc- 
tion. Von  Donop  himself  was  leading  the 
second  column.  Greene  had  instructed 
his  men  to  wait  until  the  last  moment 
and.  when  they  did  shoot,  aim  at  the 
broad  Hessian  belts  for  targets. 

Both  columns  were  right  at  the  walls 
of  the  fort,  but  neither  had  scaling  lad- 
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ders.  Only  then  did  the  American  flre  be- 
gin: torn  front  and  flank  with  an 
avalanche  of  bullets  and  grapeshot.  the 
Hessians  went  down  In  rows  and  heaps. 
It  may  b«  doubted — 

Wrote  one  witness — 
Whether  so  few  men  in  so  small  a  space  of 
time  have  ever  delivered  a  de*dUer  fir*. 

The  officers  tried  desperately  to  rally 
the  men.  Von  Donop,  foremost  among 
them,  was  conspicuous  by  his  uniform 
and  his  efforts.  Within  Fort  Mercer,  an 
unknown  rifleman  carefully  aimed, 
squeezed  the  trigger,  and  Von  Donop  fell 
morUUy  wounded.  The  Hessians  re- 
treated. The  Americans,  with  14  dead 
and  23  wounded,  had  successfully  stood 
off  a  force  flve  times  their  size,  and  cost 
their  enemy  371  killed,  wounded,  and 
captured. 

PmUkDCLPHIA    LtOHT    HOKSK    rLAO 

Late  June,  1775 :  One  of  the  most  color- 
ful and  distinctive  flags  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  fluttered  over  the  small 
group  of  horsemen  clattering  across  the 
New  Jersey  flats  on  their  way  to  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  A  blue  decorative  device 
was  set  in  a  yellow  fleld;  above  this  was 
a  horse's  head,  and  on  either  side  was  an 
Indian  and  an  angel.  A  scroll  beneath 
held  the  words  "Por  These  We  Strive." 
The  canton.  In  the  upper  left  hand 
comer,  carried  one  of  the  first  sets  of 
13  stripes  on  any  flag,  and  their  blue  and 
silver  rippled  and  shone  in  the  sun. 

With  Capt.  Philip  Markoe  command- 
ing, the  Philadelphia  Light  Horse  were 
escorting  the  first  genuine  American 
military  staff  ever  assembled.  George 
Washington  was  on  his  way  to  take 
command  of  his  army,  and  the  Philadel- 
phia Light  Horse  rode  with  him  on  the 
first  of  their  many  missions. 

Prequently  acting  as  escorts,  the  Light 
Horse  also  carried  dispatches  and 
guarded  prisoners  and  spies.  They  were 
considerably  more  than  showpieces 
around  headquarters;  the  metal  helmets 
of  one  troop  shown  with  frost  on  the 
bitter  Christmas  Eve  in  1776  when  the 
Americans  advanced  on  Trenton.  One 
week  later,  at  Princeton,  British  General 
Mawhood  sent  the  16th  Dragoons  charg- 
ing down  on  the  American  lines  In  a 
counterattack.  The  Philadelphia  Light 
Horse  rode  to  meet  them;  the  British 
were  thrown  back  In  retreat. 

The  unit  served  with  distinction 
throughout  the  war,  and  their  high  point 
came  when,  after  Yorktown,  they  pre- 
sented to  the  Continental  Congress  the 
British  flags  captured  at  that  final,  de- 
cisive battle. 

THK   FOKT    MOULTUE    FLAG 

June  28.  1778:  WhUe  Fort  Sullivan  had 
been  named  for  the  Island  on  which  It 
was  constructed,  guarding  the  channel 
leading  to  Charleston,  S.C,  from  that 
day  on  it  would  be  known  as  Fort  Moul- 
trie in  honor  of  its  commanding  officer. 
Col.  William  Moultrie.  Manning  its  de- 
fenses were  375  regulars  and  a  handful 
of  militia,  and.  above  its  palmetto  log 
ramparts,  hastily  constructed  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  British  fleet,  flew  the  first 
distinctive  American  fiag  displayed  in 
the  South.  Blue  with  a  white  crescent  in 
the  upper  comer  and  the  word  "Liberty" 
on  the  field,  it  matched  the  blue  uni- 
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forms  of  the  men  and  the  silver  cres- 
cents, inscribed  with  the  words  "Liberty 
or  Death,"  that  they  wore  on  their  caps. 

British  Adm.  Peter  Parker  hoped  for  a 
quick  and  easy  victory.  Ten  ships  of  war 
and  thirty  transports  moved  into  posi- 
tion: land  Infantry  to  attack  from  Long 
Island,  next  to  Sullivan's;  sweep  across 
the  channel  between  the  two.  brush  aside 
the  American  defenses  and  storm  the 
fort  Itself,  which  would  have  been 
bombarded  by  the  fieet  in  the  meantime 
The  landing  attempt  failed,  and  the 
British  infantry  were  repulsed  by  the 
American  troops. 

Carmon  fire  from  the  British  fleet  had 
little  effect.  The  palmetto  logs  were 
green  smd  spongy;  round  shot  merely 
sank  into  them,  and  there  were  no  vicious 
splinters  to  go  whining  In  wicked  arcs 
among  the  defenders.  A  greater  threat 
even  than  the  gunfire  must  have  been 
the  psychological  one  of  seeing  a  Ions 
line  of  British  ships  bearing  down,  gun 
ports  blazing.  Powder  ran  low;  Moultrie 
slowed  the  rate  of  fire  until  more  could 
t>e  brought  up.  A  British  cannonball 
carried  away  the  flag;  Sergeant  Jasper 
of  the  Second  dashed  outside  the  ram- 
parts and  set  It  up  again. 

On  board  the  British  ships,  the  cool 
and  precise  aim  of  the  American  gunners 
was  taking  a  heavy  toll.  Masts  sagged 
and  crashed,  down  and  overboard;  walls 
shook;  round  shot  of  all  caliber  swept 
across  the  decks. 

No  slaughterhouse  could  present  so  bad  a 
sight  as  our  ship — 

Wrote  a  British  officer  on  HMS  Bristol. 
Adm.  Peter  Parker  himself  took  a 
splinter  that  "mined  his  britches  quite 
torn  off.  his  backside  laid  bare,  his  thigh 
and  knee  woimded." 

It  went  on  for  10  hours,  then  the 
American  gunners  beheld  the  British 
Navy  In  full  retreat.  The  southern  Col- 
onies were  saved  from  Invasion  for  2 
years,  and  Parker  had  been  repulsed  In 
one  of  the  most  complete  defensive  vic- 
tories won  by  Americans  during  the 
entire  Revolutionary  War. 

WA8Hn<CTON'S    CRXTISESS   FLAG 

George  Washington  needed  a  navy 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  unescorted 
British  shipping  plying  the  sealanes. 
full  of  all  sorts  of  stores  and  supplies. 
either  only  lightly  aniied  or  unescorted 
and  not  armed  at  all.  It  was  plunder 
ripe  for  the  taking  and  the  strugglins 
Continental  Army  badly  needed  the 
supplies. 

Washington  appointed  Shipmaster 
Nicholson  Broughton  a  captain  in  the 
army.  Broughton  was  ordered  to  take 
command  of  a  group  of  soldiers,  and 
"proceed  on  board  the  schooner  Han- 
nah— lately  fitted  out  and  equipped  with 
arms,  ammimltlon,  and  provisions  at  the 
Continental  expense."  He  was  to  cmise 
"against  such  vessels  as  may  be  found  on 
the  high  seas  or  elsewhere,  in  the  service 
of  the  ministerial  army,"  and  to  take  and 
seize  all  such  vessels,  laden  with  soldiers, 
army,  anmiunition,  or  provisions  for  or 
from  said  army." 

Broughton  put  to  sea  on  September 
5.  1775,  swooped  down  on  the  British 
ship  Unity,  full  of  naval  stores  and  pro- 
visions, and  brought  it  In.  Washington 
sent  out  more  ships;  Congress  took  no- 
tice, and  on  October  5  authorized  him  to 
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ask  Massachusetts  for  two  armed  ves- 
sels and  send  direct  word  to  Connecticut 
and  Rhode  Island,  asking  them  to  send 
out  their  vessels,  all  to  be  'on  the  conti- 
nental risque  and  pay." 

October  20,  1775,  and  in  Washington's 
headquarters.  Col.  Joseph  Reed  wrote  to 
Col.  John  Glover  and  Stephen  Moylan, 
in  Salem: 

Please  to  fix  upon  some  particular  Colour 
for  a  flag  .  .  .  What  do  you  think  of  a  Flag 
with  a  White  Ground,  a  Tree  in  the  Middle, 
the  Motto   (Appeal  to  Heaven). 

By  the  end  of  October  the  flag  was  fiy- 
ing  over  the  six  schooners,  "Washington's 
cmlsers."  that  were  ready  for  sea.  Man- 
ley.  In  the  Lee,  hit  the  jackpot  in  the 
form  of  the  British  ordnance  brig  Nancy, 
taken  right  at  the  entrance  to  Boston 
Harbor,  with  her  full  cargo  of  2.000 
muskets.  100,000  flints,  30,000  round  shot, 
and  30  tons  of  musket  balls. 

This  was  a  tremendous  morale  booster 
for  the  Americans.  "Such  universal  joy 
ran  through  the  whole  camp  as  if  each 
grasped  victory  in  his  hand."  A  real  prize 
was  a  13-inch  brass  mortar.  "Let's  call  it 
'Congress.'  "  someone  shouted,  and  as  an 
eyewitness  wrote: 

Old  Put  mounted  on  the  large  mortar  .  .  . 
with  a  bottle  of  rum  in  hU  hand,  standing 
parson  to  christen. 

His  praise  was  In  every  mouth — 

It  was  said  of  Manley.  and  on  Novem- 
ber 30,  1775,  a  happy  George  Washing- 
ton wrote  of  the  "glad  tidings  of  the 
capture  of  the  Nancy  storeshlp  from 
London."  The  haul  from  the  Nancy  alone 
would  be  worth  a  quarter-million  dollars 
today  and  it  was  only  one  of  many,  con- 
tribuUng  so  much  to  the  American  cause, 
that  were  taken  by  Washington's  little 
fleet. 

BENNINGTON    FLAG 

August  11.  1777:  Hessian  Lt.  Col. 
Friedrich  Baum  assembled  his  raiding 
party  of  soldiers  and  Indians  at  Fort 
Miller,  Vt..  and  heard  his  Instructions  di- 
rectly from  British  General  "Gentleman 
Johnny"  Burgoyne  himself: 

March  to  Bennington,  a  few  miles  south; 
there  wUl  be  friendly  Tories,  with  horses, 
cattle,  wagons,  and  food.  There  Is  nothing 
but  an  unreliable  American  mllltla  to  stand 
in  your  way.  Take  along  Philip  Skene,  Amer- 
ican Tory  and  onetime  Major  in  His  Ma- 
jesty's Army  as  a  guide  and  Interpreter. 

Skene  lost  control  of  the  Indians  al- 
most at  once.  They  shot  any  loose  horses 
they  saw,  instead  of  rounding  them  up, 
then  turned  their  muskets  on  the  cattle. 
Not  for  food;  the  Indians  wanted  cow- 
bells, and  they  whooped  happily  to  each 
other  as  they  capered  about  the  fields 
ringing  the  bells. 

Then,  reports  began  to  filter  in  of  1.500 
American  militia  massing  near  Benning- 
ton. Baum  pushed  on. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  August  15, 
back  at  Fort  Miller,  an  aide  woke  Bur- 
goyne: Baum  wanted  reinforcements, 
immediately.  Another  Hessian.  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel  von  Breymann,  was  sent  out 
through  a  driving  rain  that  turned  the 
roads  into  mud.  His  column  made  half  a 
mile  an  hour. 

Twenty  miles  ahead,  the  luckless  Baum 
had  run  into  one  of  the  strangest  Amer- 
ican armies  of  the  entire  v.'ar;  2.000 
strong  under  G«i.  John  Stark,  they  had 


been  raised  for  2  months'  service  by  John 
Langdon.  speaker  of  the  general  court 
of  New  Hampshire.  Formed  to  protect  the 
State  from  any  eastward  move  by  Gen- 
eral Burgoyne.  they  were  supplemented 
by  a  few  hundred  men  from  western 
Massachusetts.  Their  flag,  probably  the 
first  to  be  carried  by  American  ground 
forces,  and  soon  to  be  raised  in  victory, 
had  seven  white  and  six  red  stripes.  In 
the  fleld,  eleven  stars  formed  a  semi- 
circle surrounding  the  figure  of  "76." 
There  was  also  a  star  in  both  upper  cor- 
ners of  the  field. 

Baum  had  foolishly  placed  his  men  on 
the  crest  of  a  steep,  round  hill  that 
sloped  so  sharply  an  attacking  force 
could  come  within  a  few  yards  of  the  de- 
fenders before  they  could  be  seen.  Stark's 
men  encircled  the  hill,  and  completely 
overwhelmed  the  Hessians. 

Breymann  ran  across  a  few  wounded 
men  but  their  accounts  were  contradic- 
tory and  Incoherent.  PhiUp  Skene  saw  a 
group  of  armed  farmers  in  a  field.  "Be 
ye  King  George's  men?"  The  answer 
came  in  a  volley  of  musket  fire  that  killed 
Skene's  horse  and  sent  him  dashing  back 
to  Breymann's  lines. 

More  fields;  more  farmers;  more  rifle 
fire;  cannon  then  opened  up  and  Lieu- 
tenant Spangenberg.  Breymann's  gun- 
nery officer,  saw  ■with  horror  that  they 
were  being  fired  upon  by  the  very  cannon 
Batim  had  taken  with  him  a  few  days 
before.  Spangenberg  wheeled  up  his  own 
artillery;  American  riflemen  circled  and 
picked  off  the  gun  crews  where  they 
stood.  Breymann  got  a  mile  behind  where 
Baum  had  made  his  last  stand,  then  gave 
up  Hit  in  the  leg  himself,  five  bullet 
holes  in  his  coat,  he  abandoned  his 
guns— a  fearful  disgrace  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury  and  when  he  tallied  up  his  losses 

found  that  out  of  the  550  he  started  with, 
200  were  casualties.  Of  the  unfortunate 
Baum's  force,  only  nine  privates  ever  re- 
joined the  British. 

The  Americans,  a  body  of  untrained, 
hastily  organized  farmers,  had  thorough- 
ly and  decisively  whipped  two  forces  of 
outstanding  professionals.  They  captured 
four  brass  fieldpieces,  12  dmms,  250 
broadswords,  four  ammunition  wagons 
and  several  hundred  muskets  and  rifles, 
at  a  cost  to  themselves  of  30  killed  and 
40  wounded.  The  victory  was  total  and 
complete.  It  was  the  opening  scene  to  the 
last  act  of  Burgoyne's  tragedy  that  was 
to  end  with  his  surrender  at  Saratoga 
within  6  months. 


What?  Ten  thousand  peasants  keep  flve 
thousand  of  the  King's  troops  shut  up?  Well, 
let  us  get  In.  and  we'll  soon  find  elbow- 
room. 


BCNKEK    HILL   FLAG 

June  17,  1775:  The  astonished  British 
garrison  in  Boston  looked  across  the 
Charles  River  to  see  a  freshly-dug 
redoubt  on  the  crest  of  Breed's  Hill.  The 
evening  before  there  had  been  nothing, 
but  Col.  Israel  Putnam's  men  had  worked 
all  night.  The  flag  over  the  earthworks 
was  blue,  with  a  red  cross  set  in  a  white 
canton  and  a  pine  tree  in  the  upper  left 
portion,  flying  over  an  estimated  Ameri- 
can force  of  2,800  green  and  untried 
troops.  , 

A  few  days  before,  when  His  Majesty  s 
frigate  Cerberus  was  entering  Boston 
Haroor.  British  Gen.  "Gentleman 
Johnny"  Burgoyne  had  snorted  con- 
temptuously when  told  "10,000  country 
people '  were  keeping  the  British  bottled 
up  in  the  town. 


But  on  June  13  the  American  Commit- 
tee of  Safety,  had  given  orders  for  forti- 
fication and  defense  of  Bunker's  Hill. 

Breed's  lay  a  Uttle  below  Bunker's;  to 
this  day  no  one  is  sure  why  Colonel 
Putnam  put  his  fortifications  on  Breed's, 
but  the  redoubt  came  under  British 
artillery  fire  almost  at  once.  As  the 
morning  wore  on,  barges  and  boats 
filled  with  British  Infantry  and  artillery. 
They  crossed  the  Charles  and  grated 
ashore  on  the  beach.  Finally  the  line  was 
formed  and  started  up  the  hill  towards 
Putnam  and  his  men. 

British  regulars  were  moving  against 
tired  Americans  who  had  worked  all 
night  and  most  of  the  day.  Their  am- 
mimition  supply  was  low;  they  had  not 
been  fed;  they  had  no  one  person  in  over- 
all command;  no  reinforcements  had 
come  to  help  them;  they  had  been  under 
Intermittent  artillery  fire,  and  there  was 
no  Indication  they  would  receive  any 
help  from  other  Americans  on  Bunkers 
Hill,  in  the  rear. 

A  living,  bayonet-tipped  wall  of  scarlet 
coats  and  white  breeches  moved  up  the 
hill.  In  the  redoubt,  a  gray-haired  fanner 
prayed  aloud: 

I  thank  thee,  O  Lord  for  sparing  me  to  fight 
this  day.  Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

The  best  shots  were  lying  in  the  front 
ranks,  while  men  behind  them  waited  to 
pass  up  freshly-loaded  muskets.  No  one 
knows  who  gave  the  command  to  fire; 
British  sources  say  it  was  at  less  than  15 
paces.  The  British  lines  shattered,  and 
headed  back  to  the  beaches  and  waiting 
boats.  , 

On  the  beach,  the  British  commander. 
Sir  William  Howe,  listened  to  veteran  of- 
ficers mutter  dazedly  that  they  had  never 
faced  such  musketry  before.  Howe  rallied 
the  men;  back  they  went  again,  with 
Howe  among  them,  and  once  more  the 
lines  flamed.  Once  more  retreat  to  the 
beach,  where  artlUery  officers  cursed 
helplessly  because  ammunition  for  the 
extra  cannon  was  too  big  to  fit. 

Yet  a  third  time  the  British  formed. 
On  Breed's  Hill,  ammunition  was  al- 
most gone;  there  were  few  if  any  bay- 
onets and  it  would  be  rocks  and  clubbed 
muskets.  The  last  attack  hit  the  Ameri- 
can lines.  There  was  one,  and  perhaps 
there  were  two  volleys,  then  the  British 
infantry  and  grenadiers  were  inside  the 
redoubt,  bayonets  poised.  But,  somehow, 
these  green  and  untried  troops,  who  had 
stood  up  three  times  to  the  best  of  the 
British  Army  and  were  now  retreating 
only  because  their  ammunition  was  gone, 
drew  back  in  an  orderly  fashion  that  won 
the  praise  of  the  watching  Burgoyne: 

The    retreat   was   no    flight;    It    was   even 
covered  with  bravery  and  military  skill. 


Sir  William  Howe  had  won  an  utterly 
useless  peninsula.  Of  his  2.300  soldiers 
who  had  gone  up  the  hill.  1.054  were 
killed  or  wounded.  One-eighth  of  all 
British  officers  killed  during  the  entire 
Revolutionary  War  died  there;  the 
Americans  themselves  lost  around  500 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  The  real 
harm  done  to  the  Britl.sh  was  the  psy- 
chological damage  inflicted  on  Sir  Wil- 
liam himself.  By  all  accounts,  he  had 
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been  a  brilliant  and  daring  Innovator 
In  the  art  of  war.  an  advocate  of  the 
quick  and  deadly  attack.  But  the  sight 
of  his  lines  broken  apart  In  a  bloody 
shambles  that  June  day  In  Boston  did 
something  to  him.  and  for  the  rest  of 
his  service  In  America  his  slow,  hesitant 
manner  let  opportunity  escape  him  again 
and  again. 

OaAKO    UNION    FLAG 

'The  shot  heard  'round  the  world"  was 
fired  near  Concord  Bridge  on  April  19. 
1775,  and  the  war  with  England  was 
on.  The  rest  of  1775  saw  the  capture  of 
Ticonderoga  by  Ethan  Allen.  Seth 
Warner  took  Crown  Point;  George  Wash- 
ington became  Commander  in  Chief  2 
days  before  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill; 
the  siege  of  Boston  began  In  July ;  Mont- 
gomery took  Montreal  on  November  12 
and  Benedict  Arnold  began  the  siege- 
later  abandoned— of  Quebec. 

A  hot  war  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
then,  but  ties  to  England,  the  mother 
country,  remained  strong.  More  than 
one  American  regiment  still  drank  toasts 
to  King  George  III ;  this  practice  did  not 
end  until  It  became  known  the  King 
was  hiring  Hessian  mercenaries. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  these  ties 
were  reflected  in  the  Grand  Union  flag 
that  was  the  first  national  enslen  of  the 
United  States — as  well  as  its  first  navy 
ensign.  However,  at  the  time  of  Its  adop- 
tion, late  1775.  the  colonists  were  not  yet 
planning  complete  independence.  This 
flag,  with  seven  red  and  six  white  stripes, 
had  in  the  canton  the  combined  crosses 
of  St.  George  and  St.  Andrew,  the  patron 
saints  of  England  and  Scotland  respec- 
tively. It  served  as  the  flag  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  until  June  14.  1777.  when 
Congress  replaced  it  with  the  first  Stars 
and  Stripes. 

Sometimes  called  the  "Congress 
Colors."  the  Grand  Union  flag  was  first 
raised  as  a  Navy  ensign  by  John  Paul 
Jones,  on  the  Alfred,  in  the  Delaware 
River,  on  December  7.  1775. 

I  had  the  honor  to  hoiJt  with  my  own 
hands  the  flag  of  freedom,  the  first  time  It 
was  displayed  on  the  Delaware — 

He  later  wrote  of  the  incident. 

The  Continental  Army  first  flew  the 
Grand  Union  flag  on  January  1.  1776,  on 
Prospect  Hill  at  Cambridge.  Mass..  where 
the  Americans  were  besieging  the  Brit- 
ish in  Boston.  George  Washington  was 
wrestling  with  the  problem  of  getting 
men  to  stay  on  with  the  Army  through 
1776.  General  Orders  No.  1.  issued  at 
Cambridge  on  January  1.  1776.  had  an 
optimistic  sound : 

This  day  Is  giving  commencement  to  the 
new  army  which.  In  every  point  of  View,  is 
Continental.  The  General  flatters  himself, 
that  a  laudable  spirit  of  emulation  will  now 
take  place  and  pervade  the  whole  of  It. 

The  new  army  also  had  their  new  flag ; 
the  troops  then  'hoisted  the  union  flag 
In  compliment  to  the  United  Colonies." 

The  Army  needed  more  than  new  or- 
ganization and  a  new  flag.  Washington 
was  to  write  to  the  Congress  3  days 
later,  on  January  4.  1776.  that — 

n  Is  not  In  the  pages  of  History  perhaps 
to  furnish  a  case  like  ours.  To  maintain  a 
post  within  musket  shot  of  the  enemy  for  6 
months  together,  without  powder,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  disband  one  Army  and  recruit 
another  within  that  distance  of  20-odd  Brit- 
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lah   reglmenU   U  mor*  than   probably   ever 
was  attempted. 

But  the  Army  held  together.  Within 
the  year,  the  British  had  evacuated  Boa- 
ton.  In  December,  Washington's  famous 
Christmas  Eve  crossing  of  the  Delaware 
resulted  in  the  capture  of  Trenton,  fol- 
lowed by  the  American  victory  at 
Princeton  on  January  3.  1777.  There 
were  difficult  and  trying  days  still  ahead, 
but  there  also  was  strong  and  much- 
needed  confidence  that  the  little  Conti- 
nental Army  would  survive. 

rO«T    lt'H«NBY    1-*0 

September  14.  1814:  "Is  the  flag  stUl 
there?  Is  the  flag  stUl  there?"  It  was 
beginning  to  get  light,  but  Dr.  William 
Beanes  was  65  years  old  and  his  eyesight 
was  falling  and  he  kept  repeating  the 
question  to  Francis  Scott  Key  and  John 
Skinner  as  the  men  stood  on  the  deck 
of  the  cartel  boat  Minden  and  watched 
British  shells  exploding  over  and  In  Fort 
McHenry.  which  guarded  the  approaches 
to  Baltimore  on  the  Patapsco  River.  All 
night  they  had  been  unwilling  guests  of 
the  British  fleet  while  the  long  and  heavy 
bombardment  went  on. 

Dr.  Beanes'  concern  for  the  flag  was 
deeper  than  might  normally  be  the  case. 
A  resident  of  Upper  Marlboro.  Md..  he 
had  taken  part  in  arresting  half  a  dozen 
stragglers  from  the  British  Army,  when 
it  returned  to  Its  transports  after  burn- 
ing Washington.  A  party  of  British  ma- 
rines came  after  him.  seized  him.  and 
he  was  Imprisoned  on  a  British  ship  fac- 
ing charges  of  treason.  The  British  ac- 
cused him  of  being  Scottish  and  an- 
nounced he  would  be  taken  to  Bermuda 
or  Halifax  for  trial.  Once  In  either  place, 
his  chances  of  proving  his  Maryland  citi- 
zenship were  gone  forever  and  the  best 
he  could  expect  was  the  gallows. 

On  intercession  of  Francis  Scott  Key, 
a  Washington  attorney,  and  John  Skin- 
ner, a  Baltimore  attorney  who  also  acted 
as  a  prisoner-exchange  agent.  Beanes 
was  grudgingly  released  by  the  British.  A 
major  factor  in  his  release  was  the  let- 
ters Key  and  Skinner  delivered  from 
wounded  British  soldiers  now  in  Ameri- 
can hospitals.  One  letter,  from  a  Ser- 
geant Hutchinson,  stated  flatly  that  he 
and  his  fellow  wounded  were  getting 
much  better  treatment  than  might  be 
expected  for  an  Invader  who  had  just 
burned  an  enemy  capital. 

The  three  were  not  allowed  to  return 
to  the  mainland  until  the  bombardment 
of  Fort  McHenry  had  t)een  carried  out 
and  all  night  long  they  had  watched  as 
round  after  round  poured  into  the  fort. 
The  flag  remained:  it  hangs  today  in  the 
Smithsonian  Institution's  Museum  of 
History  and  Technology.  Probably  seen 
by  more  Americans  than  any  other  flag, 
it  Is  a  national  treasure  ranked  with  the 
original  copies  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

It  is  a  huge  piece  of  bunting.  30  by  42 
feet,  but  "through  the  perilous  night" 
it  was  visible  only  by  "the  rockets'  red 
glare,  the  bombs  bursting  In  air."  The 
repeated  questions  of  the  doctor  Im- 
pressed themselves  on  Key's  mind,  re- 
sulting in  the  verses  that  became  our  na- 
tional anthem. 

As  It  waved  then,  it  waves  today:  'O'er 
the  land  of  the  free,  and  the  home  of  the 
brave." 
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TV  INTERVIEW  WITH  SENATOR 
BYRD  OP  WEST  VIRGINIA  ON 
POOR  PEOPLE'S  MEETING.  RESUR- 
RECTION CITY,  AND  PROJECT 
GASOLINE 


HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

or   wcsT  vnoiNiA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  24,  1968 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  placed  in  the  Record  a  tran- 
script of  questions  asked  of  me  during 
a  TV  interview  on  June  20.  and  of  my 
answers  thereto. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Recokd,  as  follows: 

Text  or  Senato«  Bt«d'8  Tblevision   Intxr- 
voEW  Junk  20.   1968 
Question.  Senator  Byrd.  I  understand  that 
you  recently  met  with  a  group  of  West  Vir- 
ginians in  connection  with  the  Resurrection 
City  campaign.  Tell  us  about  that  meeting. 
Answer.  Well.    I    was    glad    to    hear   their 
statements,  as  I  am  always  glad  to  hear  my 
constituents   Many  of  them  had  good  points 
to  raise  Some  of  them,  of  course.  Just  wanted 
to  make  speeches  and  some  of  their  state- 
ments were  good  statements.  Some  of  their 
questions  were  Incisive  questions,  so  I  think 
It  was  a  good  meeting. 

Of  course,  many  of  the  problems  which 
they  discussed  are  problems  which  are  not 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment such  as.  for  example,  problems  Involv- 
ing secondary  roads.  Many  of  these  problems 
are  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  people  at  the 
local  and  county  and  state  levels.  But  they 
had  the  opportunity  to  meet  with  their  Sen- 
ator and  to  express  their  viewpoints  and  I 
think  this  was  all  right. 

The  great  majority  of  them  conducted 
themselves  very  well.  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  meet  with  the  leader  of  the  campaign  In 
advance  of  the  meeting  and  It  was  agreed 
that  there  would  be  certain  individuals  dele- 
gated as  spokesmen  so  that  everyone  wouldn't 
be  talking  at  the  same  time.  So.  we  met  for 
about  three  hours  and  I  feel  tha*.  there  was 
a  good  exchange  of  viewpoints.  I  think  that 
they  went  away  appreciating  the  fact  that 
Senator  Byrd  Is  the  friend  of  the  poor,  that 
he  does  know  about  the  problems  of  the  poor, 
and  that  he  cares  about  those  problems.  And 
I  feel,  as  I  have  always  felt,  that  there  is 
much  work  to  do. 

Question.  Well  Senator  Byrd,  you've  said 
several  times  that  many  of  the  people  en- 
gaged in  the  Resurrection  City  campaign  are 
not  really  poor.  Why  have  you  made  that 
statement? 

Answer.  Well,  because  It  Is  a  fact. 
A  number  of  the  people  who  have  been 
Involved  In  Resurrection  City  have  been  as- 
sociated with  gangs  such  as  the  Memphis 
gang,  the  Milwaukee  gang,  the  Chicago  gang. 
The  leaders  of  the  group,  also,  are  staying 
In  motels  In  the  city.  Some  of  the  leaders 
haven't  been  over  In  Resurrection  City.  They 
have  been  staying  In  motels  and  I  assume 
that  these  motels  cost  a  good  bit.  So  I  would 
say  that  not  all  the  poor  are  In  Resurrection 
City. 

And  then  a  lot  of  the  people  who  are  so- 
called  poor  from  Resurrection  City  are  stu- 
dents from  colleges  and  universities  through- 
out the  country.  For  example,  I  had  three 
visit  .Tie  the  first  part  of  the  week.  Two  of 
them  claimed  they  were  from  West  Virginia. 
But,  as  it  developed,  they  had  only  been  in 
West  Virginia  a  short  while  and  they  were 
associated  with  the  Vista  program  there. 

Now  lets  take  these  three  Individuals.  One 
was  the  son  of  a  doctor  In  Wyoming.  ThU 
particular  individual  haa  a  sister  at  the  Unl- 
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verslty  of  ArlBona,  anoBier  brother  In  college, 
and  this  particular  Individual  Is  a  JunlOT  In 
college.  He  Is  getting  a  degree  in  sociology 
and  he  is  going  to  be  given  nine  hours  of  col- 
lege credit  for  observing  Resurrection  City. 
So  he  Is  a  young  man  who  is  down  here  to 
further  his  own  scholastic  ambition.  He's  not 
poor.  And  another  was  a  Vista  worker  in  West 
Virginia  who  had  one  year  at  the  University 
of  Colorado  and  who  U  working  with  Resur- 
rection City.  He  is  a  Vteta  worker,  as  I  say. 

Now  If  I  want  to  hear  the  problems  of  poor 
people,  I  want  to  hear  from  poor  people.  So 
here  are  young  people  who  are  associated 
with  this  activity  for  kicks,  for  the  expe- 
rience, for  college  credits.  This  is  Just  an 
example. 

Question.  Senator,  what  Is  going  to  hap- 
pen with  the  reduction  in  expenditures  In 
regard  to  project  Gasoline  which  Is  located 
near  Cresap.  West  Virginia? 

Answer.  The  House  of  Representatives  cut 
the  budget  estimate  which  w.is  In  the  amount 
of  $2.4  million  by  $400,000.  As  a  member  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  In  the  Senate 
I  offered  an  amendment  to  restore  the  $400.- 
000  that  had  been  cut  by  the  House.  This 
brings  it  back  up  to  the  budget  estimated. 

This  Is  a  very  worthwhile  project  for 
West  Virginia.  The  object  Is  to  produce  high 
octane  gasoline,  at  a  price  at  which  It  can 
be  sold  In  the  commercial  market,  and  make 
this  gasoline  from  coal.  This  will  broaden  the 
coal  markets  for  West  Virginia.  I  think  that 
Project  Gasoline  Is  a  good  project  and  I  have 
been  helpfiU  In  restoring  the  money. 

INTEBVIEWEB.  ThanJt  you  Senator  Byrd. 


A  PLEA  FOR  SANITY 


HON.  PAUL  J.  FANNIN 

OF   AUZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  June  24,  1968 
Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  most  of 
the  time  when  I  look  into  the  pages  of 
the  New  Leader  I  am  trying  to  under- 
stand the  thinking  of  the  "other  side"  or 
the  opposite  point  of  view.  However,  once 
in  a  while  I  am  surprised  by  finding  an 
article  which  may  deviate  from  what 
may  be  commonly  thought  of  as  the 
"liberal"  refrain. 

Mr.  Gus  Tyler  has  written  his  "Think- 
ing Aloud"  column  along  the  lines  of  a 
speech  I  made  In  the  Senate  on  Jime  13. 
I  am  sure  we  do  not  agree  on  many 
points,  perhaps  there  are  fundamental 
philosophical  differences,  but  at  least  we 
agree  on  the  need  now  for  reason  and 
calmness.  There  is  no  need  to  condemn 
the  whole  of  American  society  out  of 
hand  of  the  actions  of  one  or  two  indi- 
viduals. I 

Unfortunately,  I  find  that  Mr.  Tyler 
Is  quite  correct  in  his  finding  that  no 
matter  who  is  in  charge,  or  what  their 
actions  may  be,  too  many  liberals  will 
never  find  themselves  in  any  significant 
degree  of  agreement.  He  says: 

Many  liberals  Uke  to  dislike.  .  .  .  Now  that 
the  Kennedy  symbol  Is  gone,  new  symbols 
will  be  found  by  those  who  need  someone  to 
hate.  And  men  of  "reason"  will  find  reasons 
for  their  unreason. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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A  Plea  roR  Santft 
(By  Gus  Tyler) 
Permit  me  to  enter  a  plea  for  sanity.  I 
shall  try  to  keep  It  pianissimo,  to  hold  the 
decibels  down  In  the  crescendo  of  hysteria 
that  has  followed  the  assassination  of  Robert 
P.  Kennedy. 

Let's  begin  with  Slrhan  Blshara  Sirh.in, 
the  presumed  killer.  He  was  not  raised  in 
the  permissive  environment  of  middle-class 
American  suburbia;  he  was  not  a  member  of 
the  Klan  or  the  Rams;  he  was  clearly  neither 
the  product  nor  symbol  of  American  culture. 
As  an  explanation  of  what  is  wrong  vrtth 
America,  he  and  his  deed  are  almost  irrele- 
vant. 

Yet  a  huge  chunk  of  articulate  America 
has  seized  upon  the  event  to  beat  up  on  Uie 
civilization  of  the  United  States  and,  espe- 
cially, on  the  other  guy.  One  group  of  highly 
respected  Intellectuals  sent  a  fierce  telegram 
to  President  Johnson  asserting  that  the 
cause  of  the  assassination  is  "a  national 
policy  of  massive  violence  at  home  and 
abroad  directed  by  the  highest  authority  in 
the  nation  and  always  against  disadvantaged 
and  relatively  defenseless  people."  So  they 
told  off  LBJ  and  pointed  the  finger  at  him. 
Should  some  new  fanatic  with  a  zip  gun  com- 
mit sUU  another  assassination  In  response  to 
this  Indictment  In  order  to  eliminate  that 
responsible  "highest  authority  in  the  na- 
tion," the  authors  of  the  telegram  would  be 
shocked  but  not  shamed.  They  would.  If 
charged  as  co-consplrators,  take  refuge  In — 
the  truth.  But  is  their  charge  the  truth? 

If  the  upsurge  of  violence  were  limited  to 
America,  It  would  be  logical  to  examine  the 
peciUlarltles  of  this  society  to  uncover  the 
causes.  At  this  hour,  however,  the  winds  of 
violence  sweep  the  world.  France  is  in  sham- 
bles, although  de  Gaulle  pulled  out  of  Viet- 
nam and  Algeria  as  well.  Tribal  wars  tear 
Africa  apart.  German  youth  and  Italian  stu- 
dents shake  their  nations.  The  Red  Guard 
runs  Its  bloody  course  over  China.  A  native 
underworld  out  of  Nairobi  terrorized  a  whole 
nation.  In  the  Near  East,  Israel  and  the  UAR 
stand  at  sword's  point;  In  Belgium,  the  Flem- 
ish and  the  Walloons  prepare  to  riot;  In 
Japan,  the  long  dormant  Etas  disrupt  the 
homogeneity  of  the  Islands;  In  Canada,  the 
French  seek  separation;  In  Great  Britain, 
the  Scottish  Nationalists  reawaken.  In  tlie 
non-permlsslve  empire  of  the  Soviets,  stu- 
dent and  naUonal  rumblings  come  from  Ru- 
mania. Poland.  Czechoslovakia.  In  Latin- 
America,  guerrilla  warfare  pockmarks  vir- 
tually every  sovereignty.  In  the  sub-conti- 
nent of  Asia,  where  the  good  Gandhi  was 
assassinated  before  LBJ  took  office,  the  an- 
cient rivalries  of  Indian.  Pakistani  and  Sikh 
take  their  annual  toll  of  thousands  in  un- 
interrupted sectarian  slaughter.  On  the  clas- 
sic Island  of  Cyprtis.  smoldering  ethnic  wars 
leap  Into  flames. 

Look  where  one  will,   there   Is  no  peace. 
And  Ironically,  against  this  ugly  fact,  Slr- 
han   Slrhan    becomes    relevant — not    as    a 
commentary   on  the   United   States   but   on 
the  state  of  the  world. 

The  earth  explodes.  The  young  rebel 
against  the  old,  the  colonial  country  sides 
against  the  Imperial  cities,  the  dark  races 
against  the  whites,  the  poor  versus  the  rich. 
Pour  revolutions  run  side  by  side,  reinforc- 
ing one  another.  Cold  war  goes  hot,  non- 
violence goes  violent,  dissent  turns  to  dis- 
order, democracy  falls  Into  anarchy.  To 
quote  Yeats:  "Things  fly  apart,  the  center 
will  not  hold."  Persons  and  people  are 
whirled  In  a  gigantic  centrifuge. 

To  pin  all  this  on  Vietnam  or  permissive- 
ness, on  naall  order  guns  or  Conununlst  con- 
spiracy, on  calloused  capitalists  or  stupid 
students.  Is  to  confuse  symptom  with  cause. 
The  riots  run  deeply. 

The  fecund  years  following  World  War 
H  gave  us  a  new  and  numerous  generation 
that  turned  teen  when  the  world  turned  in- 
between,     when     views     and     values     were 
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changing:  new  nations  were  aborning; 
young  revolutionaries  were  becoming  presi- 
dents and  premiers.  Young  men  and  young 
nations  were  growing  up  side  by  side  In  the 
agonizing  syndrome  of  the  adolescent  tear- 
ing violently  at  the  umbilical  cords.  Every- 
where inter-generatlonal  struggle  found 
social  sustenance  In  class,  racial  and  na- 
tional struggles. 

The  ancient  tie  that  binds — tradition — 
was  torn  easily  as  technology  and  the  media 
turned  dramatically  neophiliao.  Whatever 
was  new  was  good;  whatever  was  old  was 
bad.  When  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan  ap- 
peared before  ADA  to  advocate  "The  Politics 
of  Stability"  (See  NL.  October  9.  1967).  his 
associates  suspended  a  premature  harden- 
ing of  the  arteries.  The  pendulum  of  his- 
tory was  swinging  from  one  prefix  to  an- 
other, from  "con"  to  "dls."  from  consent, 
conformity  and  consensus,  to  dissent,  dis- 
obedience, and  disorder. 

The  ceitgcist  of  conflict  entered  every- 
where: in  the  democracies  of  England. 
Prance.  Germany  and  Italy  and  in  the  dic- 
tatorships of  Poland  and  Red  China;  In  the 
dark  ghettos  and  In  the  ivy-clad  groves  of 
academe;  In  the  Sinla  Peninsula  and  In  the 
Indo  Chinese  Peninsula;  among  liberal  Demo- 
crats In  the  United  States  and  among  black 
terrorists  In  the  Congo;  in  Dallas,  Mem- 
phis and  Los  Angeles.  E.<»ch  little  conflict 
spilled  over.  Inciting,  Inspiring  and  Imitat- 
ing the  others.  Thanlts  to  the  media,  where 
one  picture  Is  still  worth  a  thousand  words, 
the  spillover  was  instantaneous,  lighting 
prairie  fires  of  conflict. 

The  Idealogues  added  fuel.  Herbert  Marcuse 
lumped  the  V.SA.  and  the  USSR  as  Industrial 
societies  whose  Innately  oppressive  Institu- 
tions had  to  be  torn  apart  before  men  could 
breathe  freely  again.  Franz  Fanon  saw  vio- 
lence as  a  force  to  liberate  oppressed  people 
from  their  rulers  and  to  cleanse  the  souls  of 
men.  Regis  Debray  spelled  out  the  teclinlcs 
of  goading  the  Establishment  Into  tighter 
tyranny  as  a  prelude  for  the  "final  conflict" 
to  utoplanize  the  human  race. 

■We  were — we  are — viewing  "the  tragedy  of 
a  world  that  somehow  became  one  before  It 
became  whole,"  to  quote  Norman  Cousins'  apt 
phrase.  "We  are,"  he  said,  "at  the  end  of  the 
age  of  purely  national  or  even  regional  prob- 
lems."  Now,  If  ever,  the  family  of  man  must 
act  like  a  family.  Yet,  most  Ironically,  this  Is 
also  the  moment  when  men  are  turning  away 
from  the  universal  to  the  tribal.  Nationalism 
and  Isolationism  are  rising.  Universities  are 
being  torn  apart  according  to  their  academic 
sub-culUires  of  trustees,  teachers  and 
students.  Ghettoes  are  turning  to  separatism. 
The  Scots,  the  Flemish,  the  Walloons,  the 
Biafrans,  the  Etas,  the  French  Canadians, 
the  New  Left,  the  Old  Left,  the  Hippies  and 
the  teeny-boppers  are  moving  toward  sepa- 
rating themselves  out  In  distinct  cultures, 
warring  with  words  and  weapons. 

Consenstis  has  become  a  dirty  word.  Reason 
is  read  as  sophistry.  Unity — above  the  tribal 
level — sounds  like  a  mockery,  some  old-fash- 
ioned tripe  voiced  by  a  mealy-mouthed 
politician.  Law  resting  on  wide  consent  la 
immoral  and  the  only  true  morality  Is  the 
passion  of  the  narrow  new. 

Here  Slrhan  Blshara  Slrhan  becomes  all  too 
relevant.  like  the  mystic  meaning  of  some 
scene  In  tlie  Theater  of  the  Absurd.  Here  Is 
a  loner  seeking  entrance  Into  some  Islamic 
heaven  by  avenging  the  Insults  and  injuries 
Inflicted  upon  his  people.  He  Is.  in  the  depths 
of  his  tribal  rage,  part  of  one  world— that  Is 
one  before  It  is  whole.  He  fantasizes  the 
enemy:  a  prince  in  a  royal  family,  reaching 
for  power  In  the  great  and  powerful  nation 
that  represents  the  world  establishmeiit  to 
the  yoimg.  the  weak,  the  small,  the  angry 
antis. 

In  America  today,  he  has  a  model  by  which 
to  go:  Dallas  and  Memphis.  In  this  hubristlc 
nation,  the  individual  qua  individual  has 
long  taken  tlie  law  into  his  own  hands.  It  Is 
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part  of  a  frontier  heritage,  pointed  out  Arthur 
M.  Schleelnger  (Sr.  not  Jr  ) .  where  settlera 
resorted  to  the  swtft  "retribution  of  Individ- 
ual gunplay,  or  of  mob  action  and  lynch  law. 
for  from  taking  the  law  into  one'i  handa 
when  It  did  not  function,  it  waa  but  a  atMp  to 
taking  the  law  Into  one's  handa  when  it  did 
not  function  as  one  wanted  It  to." 

The  assaaalnatlon  of  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
was  the  act  of  a  loner  so  far  as  the  eWdence 
reads  If  It  turns  out  to  be  part  of  a  con- 
spiracy ( and  what  assassination  haa  ever 
escaped  that  suspicion ) .  then  other  persona* 
may  be  added  to  the  drama  But  it  will  re- 
main only  a  scene  In  a  violent  play  that 
stalks  the  world  as  Its  stage. 

At  such  a  moment,  a  grave  and  solemn 
responsibility  falls  upon  men  of  reason,  espe- 
cially If  they  are  gifted  with  speech  to  InHu- 
ence  the  minds  of  their  fellow  men:  It  Is  to 
begin  once  more  to  restore  the  center  that 
holds. 

The  conflict  between  authority  and  an- 
archy la  aa  old  aa  man  It  is  Inherent  In  a 
specie*  that  yeama  for  freedom  yet,  aa  a 
social  being,  cannot  live  without  organiza- 
tion. Over  the  centuries,  social  orders  have 
swung  from  one  extreme  to  the  other.  Out 
of  tyranny  has  Issued  revolution,  and  out  of 
these  same  revolutions  have  arisen  new 
tyrani^ea^ 

A  free  society  must  assume  mature  mlnda 
that  can  live  simultaneously  with  freedom 
and  organization,  open  to  dissent  and  closed 
to  disorder,  encouraging  debate  but  discour- 
aging destruction.  Responsible  leaders  must 
be  able  to  qualify  differences  and  compro- 
mls«  confUcC 

The  death  of  Robert  F.  Kennedy  should  be 
a  signal  to  rally  around  reason.  It  surely  Is 
not  a  cause  for  Indulging  In  a  new  orgy  of 
hate  turned  against  the  "sick  society"  or  the 
momentary  symbol  of  its  "sickness  "  Amer- 
ican society  Is  no  sicker  than  the  world,  and 
the  symbol  of  our  society  Is  any  transient 
who  appeaxa  to  have  or  to  demand  the  trap- 
pings of  authority.  When  President  Johnson 
stepped  aside  last  March  31.  I  wrote  In  the 
New  Leader  (April  8)  that  "hostility  toward 
LBJ  [win  turn)  into  hostility  toward  RFK. 
Many  dedicated  liberals  like  to  dislike."  And 
BO  It  was.  Now  that  the  Kennedy  symbol  is 
gone,  new  symbols  will  be  found  by  those 
who  need  someone  to  hate.  And  men  of 
"reason"  will  find  reasons  for  their  unreason. 

Nor  doss  reason  demand  that  we  indulge 
In  a  national  carnival  of  meaculplsm  that 
grants  license  and  logic  to  the  unprogram- 
med  angry-ones  who  would  tear  down  social 
Institutions  slowly  built  up  over  generations. 
Too  much  of  the  breast  beating  is  a  public 
proclamation  of  self-rlgbteousnees.  Intended 
partly  to  Indict  others  and  partly  to  cop  out 
of  the  hard  struggle  to  move  ahead  wltb 
moderation. 

Reason  demands  reason,  a  sifting  of  the 
passing  from  the  perennial,  of  the  trivial 
from  the  vital.  Reason  demands  that  we  do 
not  allow  the  mad  act  of  a  man  to  become 
the  exciise  for  a  nation  to  coounlt  suicide. 


OPPORTUNITY— NOT  GUARANTEES 


HON.  DAN  KUYKENDALL 

OF    TSNNESSKZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  24,  1968 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
two  occasions  during  the  last  week  I  met 
with  groups  of  young  people  from  Resur- 
rection City.  These  youngsters  came  from 
Memphis  and  I  was  more  than  glad  to 
meet  with  them  to  discuss  the  problem  of 
P3verty  and  lack  of  opportunity. 

What  disturbed  me  most  about  these 
visits  was  the  conviction  of  these  people 
that  they  should  be  guaranteed  security 
and  all  the  good  things  of  life  as  well  as 
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the  essentials  without  acknowledging  any 
responsibility  on  their  own  part  to  help 
themselves. 

They  repeatedly  quoted  slogans  erl- 
dently  well  implanted  In  their  con- 
sciences that  "the  country  Is  rich  enough 
to  guarantee  its  abundance  to  everyone." 
and  they  expressed  their  intention  to 
change  our  economic  system  so  as  to  pro- 
vide "from  each  according  to  his  ability 
to  each  according  to  hiis  need." 

In  our  hours-long  discussions  I  at- 
tempted to  explain  that  opportunity  Is 
what  all  Americans  should  seek,  not 
guarantees.  I  told  them  that  I  have 
worked  for  and  will  continue  to  work  for 
programs  that  would  Increase  oppor- 
tunity for  the  disadvantaged  such  as  pro- 
grams for  vocational  education,  appren- 
ticeship training,  and  programs  to  estab- 
lish day -care  centers  for  working  moth- 
ers so  that  their  children  would  be  well 
provided  for  while  the  mothers  were 
trained  and  given  Jot>s  to  enable  them  to 
get  themselves  off  the  welfare  and  Into 
decent  paying  positions. 

The  delegates  from  Resurrection  City 
sneered  at  such  proRrams  and  declared 
they  were  not  interested  in  blue-collar 
jobs  because  they  might  be  replaced  by 
machines  someday.  They  demanded  ac- 
tion that  would  place  them  in  manage- 
ment jobs.  They  Ignored  any  explana- 
tion that  management  positions  are  ac- 
quired through  application  to  learning 
and  work  and  moving  up  through  the 
ranks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deeply  disturbed  by 
the  reaction  of  these  young  men  and 
women.  I  am  disturbed  about  the  kind 
ot  leadership  that  is  teaching  them  that 
they  have  no  personal  responsibility  for 
their  own  success  nor  any  responsibility 
to  their  community  or  the  Nation.  They 
are  being  told  the  big  lie  that  a  few 
greedy  individuals  own  all  the  wealth 
in  America  and  that  all  their  problems 
will  be  solved  as  soon  aa  they  can  force 
a  divvying  up  of  that  wealth. 

In  addition  to  trying  to  make  some 
of  the  poverty  programs  work,  I  think 
it  is  important  that  all  those  who  are 
entrusted  with  positions  of  public  trust 
begin  to  make  it  clear  that  there  are  no 
guarantees  that  will  enable  any  person 
to  live  off  the  sweat  and  toil  of  his  fellow 
citizens.  As  a  nation  we  should  continue 
to  do  our  best  to  guarantee  the  greatest 
opportunity  for  the  greatest  number,  but 
for  those  who  refuse  to  accept  the  re- 
sponsibility of  responding  to  opportunity, 
there  will  be  no  guarantees. 
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THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
RESTORATION  OP  INDEPENDENCE 
TO   LITHUANIA 


plete  text  of  their  resolution  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Bbcord,  as  follows: 

RCBOLUnOIf 

The  Committee  for  the  Fiftieth  Anniver- 
sary of  the  Restoration  of  Lithuania's  Inde- 
pendence In  1918,  at  a  meeting  held  on  June 
IS,  1908.  at  the  South  Boston  Lithuanian 
Citizens'  Association  auditorium,  368  \V. 
Broadway.  South  Boston,  Mass..  to  commem- 
omte  the  twenty-seventh  anniversary  of  the 
ruthless  deportations  and  massacres  of  the 
Lithuanian  i>eople  by  the  Soviet  Union,  did 
unanimously  adopt  the  following  Resolution: 

"Whereas,  on  June  14-20,  1941,  the  Soviets 
undertook  to  carry  out  the  Infamous  Serov 
Instructions  calling  for  the  extermination  ol 
700,000  Lithuanians  and  did  In  the  period 
designated,  massacre  or  deport  35,000  Inno- 
cent men,  women  and  children; 

"Whereas,  between  1944  and  1951  the  So- 
viet Union  deported  an  additional  570,000 
Lithuanians  to  slow  death  In  forced  Labor 
Camps  In  Siberia; 

"Whereas,  the  Genocide  Convention,  which 
declares  the  destruction  of  nations,  racial 
and  religious  groups  to  be  an  International 
crime,  has  been  ratified  by  slxty-nlne  na- 
tions. Including  the  hypocritical  Soviet 
Union;  and 

"Whereas.  tlM  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly has  designated  1968  as  "Internatlon.^l 
Human  Rights  Year",  now  It  Is  the  oppor- 
tune time  to  have  the  United  States  ratify 
not  only  the  convention  on  Slavery,  Forced 
Labor,  and  Women's  Political  Rights,  but 
also  the  Genocide  Convention. 

"Resolved,  that  we  express  our  apprecia- 
tion and  gratitude  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  for  Its  Arm  stand  In  refusing 
to  recognize  the  lllegral  Soviet  armed  occu- 
pation of  Lithuania,  and  also,  tar  the  pres- 
ent resolute  position  of  the  United  States 
against  Communist  aggression,  wherever  it 
may  occur;   and  Be  It  Further 

"Resolved,  that  we  ask  the  United  States 
Govenunent  to  bring  up  the  case  of  the  Bal- 
tic Nations  before  the  United  Nations  for 
the  express  purpose  of  demanding  the  com- 
plete withdrawal  of  Soviet  Army  units,  police 
and  administrative  apparatus,  as  well  as, 
the  non-Lithuanian  colonists  brought  into 
Lithuania  since  June  15,  1940;  and  that  our 
Government  Insist  that  all  Lithuanian  citi- 
zens, forcibly  deported  Into  exile  In  Siberia 
and  Into  the  depths  of  Russia,  during  the  last 
28  years  of  occupation,  be  returned  to  their 
homeland,  thus  eliminating  all  obstacles  to 
the  restoration  of  Lithuania's  Independence 
and  sovereignty,  which  were  forcibly  Inter- 
rupted by  Soviet  Russian  force. 

"Be  it  also  resolved,  that  this  Resolution 
be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  copies  thereof  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations, 
to  the  Senators  and  Congressmen  from  our 
Commonwealth,  to  Senator  Fulbright,  and 
to  the  Press. 

"Boston.  Mass. 

'•Anthony  Matioska, 

Chairman. 


HON.  EDWARD  W.  BROOKE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  24,  1968 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
16,  1968,  the  Lithuanian-American  Com- 
mittee of  Greater  Boston  held  a  maiss 
meeting  and  adopted  a  resolution. 

In  view  of  the  heroic  efforts  of  the 
Lithuanian  people  to  maintain  their  na- 
tional and  cultural  identity  and  to  se- 
cure the  freedom  of  their  homeland,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 


"Secretary." 


POVERTY  OP  THOUGHT 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OP  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  24,  1968 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
deal  has  been  uttered  during  recent  days 
concerning  "poor  people."  It  Is  true,  of 
course,  that  there  are  many  who  fit  this 
description,  and  many  of  us  who  sit  to- 
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day  in  the  Congress  have  ourselves  ex- 
perienced varying  degrees  of  poverty  and 
are  more  aware  of  the  problems  of  the 
poor  than  we  are  given  credit. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  appear  to  be 
far  more  people  experiencing  poverty  of 
thought  than  are  imdergoing  economic 
poverty.  These  are  truly  'the  poor  peo- 
ple"— for  whom  no  remedy  exists 
through  private  or  public  educational  or 
job  training  programs. 

The  Cobourg,  Ontario,  Canada,  Sen- 
tinel-Star carried  a  recent  article  on 
those  who  are  "poor"  both  in  spirit  and 
in  thought. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  editorial,  repro- 
duced in  the  June  21  issue  of  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor,  is  presented  again 
here  for  the  timely  consideration  of  my 
colleagues  and  the  many  others  who 
read  the  Record  : 

Poverty  or  Thoooht 
A    country    Is    surely    going    to   the    dogs 
when  the  politicians  pound  the  political  pul- 
pit   m    pseudo    speeches    declaiming    low- 
income  Canadians  as  poor  people. 

Poor  people  are  those  who  have  money 
in  the  bank  but  poverty  In  the  head. 

Poor  people  are  those  who  will  never  ex- 
perience the  happiness  of  fashioning  some- 
thing with  their  hands. 

Poor  people  are  those  who  do  not  delight 
in  the  everlasting  beauty  of  a  fawn  and  doe 
drinking  from  a  quiet  pool  at  the  edge  of  a 
forest. 

Poor  people  are  those  who  have  never 
learned  the  song  of  a  bird,  who  do  not  know 
by  sound  what  species  It  Is  when  the  bird 
Is  lost  from  sight  behind  large  leaves  on 
the  limb  of  a  bass  wood  tree. 

People  who  are  bound  by  selfishness  can 
never  be  rich  In  sharing  human  wealth  with 
the  neighbor  next  door. 

So  very  poor  are  those  people  who  walk 
by  on  the  other  side  of  the  street;  they 
have  no  helping  hand  Involved  In  the  world. 
Poor  are  those  people  who  resort  to  force 
whether  on  the  picket  line  or  on  protest 
marches.  Human  brutality  and  human  de- 
struction of  property  are  perhaps  the  worst 
forms  of  poverty  that  exist  In  the  world. 
For,  to  be  ruled  by  the  mob  Is  to  sell  the 
soui,  to  personally  destroy  one's  Ood-glven 
individuality. 

Poor  people  are  those  who  have  not  the 

carefree   spirit,    the    untrammeled    purpose, 

who  do  not  travel  the  highway  to  the  stars. 

Poverty    exists    In   the    mind.    No    one    Is 

poor  who  has  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to  hear. 
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than  being  guilty  in  this  regard,  we  are 
victims  of  those  who  pound  home  the 
preachment  of  Individual  rights  Instead 
of  individual  responsibility. 

These  advocates  read  an  insidious 
poison  whenever  they  automatically  call 
criminal  actions  the  default  of  society 
and  dismiss  the  individual  from  respon- 
sibility. As  tragic  as  these  terrible  occa- 
sions were,  we  must  recognize  that  it  is 
a  false  approach  to  condemn  the  Amer- 
ican people  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Taylor  believes  that  this  is  the 
Communist  approach,  in  which  the  In- 
dividual means  nothing,  and  that  the 
fault  of  the  country  is  the  fault  of  the 
system.  He  adds  that  some  American 
politicians,  some  special  interests,  and 
even  some  churchmen  who  espouse  this 
philosophy  are  opening  the  door  for 
enemies  or  enemy  countries  abroad  who 
are  ready  to  chop  this  great  country 
down  to  size. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

We   Are   the   Victims 


NATIONAL  GUILT 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OP   SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  24,  1968 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
June  12, 1968,  edition  of  the  Washington, 
D.C.,  Dally  News,  contains  an  excellent 
article  written  by  Henry  J.  Taylor  on  the 
subject  of  national  guilt.  He  states  that 
in  the  Los  Angeles  assassination  of  Sen- 
ator Robert  Kennedy,  as  well  as  in  the 
Dallas  assassination  of  President  John 
I:  Kennedy,  many  are  saying  that  we 
should  blame  ourselves. 

Our  Nation  is  being  condemned,  he 
says,  as  a  place  where  society  Is  sick.  Mr. 
Taylor  says  that  this  concept  of  society's 
guilt  is  both  damaging  and  dangerous  to 
the  United  States.  He  states  that  rather 


(By  Henry  J.  Taylor; 
In  the  Los  Angeles  horror,  as  In  the  Dallas 
horror,  we  are  told  that  we  must  blan»e  our- 
selves. Our  nation  Is  condemned  as  a  place 
where  society  Is  sick.  We  are  bombarded  by 
the  shout:  ""nie  guilt  Is  ours,"  or  "It  Is  so- 
ciety's fault." 

President  Johnson  made  an  Important  pro- 
test against  this. 

Is  the  'society's  guilt "  contention  wrong- 
headedness  or  mischief,  or  a  combination  of 
both?  Nothing  could  be  more  Indefensible, 
or  more  damaging  and  dangerous  to  the 
United  States. 

We  sorely  want  a  more  perfect  union.  We 
must  strive  to  create  a  more  perfect  union. 
There  Is  much  we  can  do  to  make  this  land 
richer  and  better  for  all  the  people.  But  we 
are  the  victims  of  those  who  pound  home  the 
preachment  of  Individual  rights  Instead  of 
individual  responsibility. 

An  insidious  and  weakening  poison  is 
pumped  Into  our  structure  by  politicians, 
special  Interests  and  even  by  some  church- 
men whenever  they  automatically  call  crim- 
inality society's  fault  and  dismiss  the  Indi- 
vidual from  responsibility. 

We  heard  President  Kennedy's  assassina- 
tion blamed  on  Dallas  and  on  a  "sick"  Amer- 
ican society."  But  It's  hard  to  imagine  any- 
thing more  false  than  the  Indictment  of 
American  society  because  of  Oswald,  a  man 
about  as  typical  of  American  society  as  the 
man  on  the  moon.  How  many  people  In  the 
entire  nation  have  a  life  record  even  similar 
to  that  of  Lee  Harvey  Oswald? 

Nevertheless,  we  note  again  that  the 
ghastly  Los  Angeles  crime  Is  widely  pro- 
nounced as  our  society's  fatUt,  even  tho 
allegedly  committed  by  an  equally  untypical 
Slrhan  Blshara  Slrhan. 

Tragically  for  our  coimtry,  this  false  ap- 
proach Is  also  the  communist  approach. 
Every  bit  of  It  Is  water  on  the  Red  Wheel. 
In  the  Red  lexicon  the  system  means  every- 
thing. The  Individual  means  nothing.  Any 
faults  In  other  countries,  therefore,  are  the 
faults  of  the  systems.  And  that  claim  has 
helped  mightily  to  make  communism  the 
biggest  and  crookedest  confidence  game  In 
the  world. 

In  addition,  this  false  approach  by  Ameri- 
can pollUclans,  special  Interests  and  some 
churchmen  opens  the  door  for  envious  or 
enemy  coimtrles  abroad  to  chop  great 
America  down  to  size.  Accordingly,  and  pre- 
dictably,   the   Infamous   Los   Angeles   shots. 
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like  the  Dallas  and  Memphis  shots  before 
them,  presented  an  excuse  for  another  wave 
of   hypocrisy   from  over  overseas. 

Assassination  horrors  always  have  been 
a  part  of  European  national  life,  and  these 
foreign  critics  of  America  know  It. 

Austrian  Archduke  Ferdinand,  killed  by 
the  shot  that  exploded  Into  World  War  I, 
Is  a  simple  recollection.  But  five  chiefs  of 
state  and  government  also  were  assassinated 
in  the  20  years  before  1914:  President  M. 
Sadi-Carnot  of  France  In  1894.  Premier 
Canovas  of  Spain  In  1897.  Empress  Eliza- 
beth of  Austria  the  next  year.  King  Humbert 
of  Italy  two  years  later,  and  another  Span- 
ish prei.iler  Canalejas,  In  1912.  Fed  up  with 
assassination  by  Soviet  agente  In  Britain, 
the  Baldwin  Government  broke  off  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  In 
1927 

Instead  of  fiUsely  blaming  "society"  and 
falling  into  the  Red  trap,  one  proper  blame 
concerns  retribution  as  a  Just  deterrent.  It 
has  been  horribly  weakened. 

Giuseppe  Zangara  was  tried,  found  guilty 
and  electrocuted  (March  20,  1933)  only  33 
days  after  his  Miami  attempt  to  Assassinate 
President-elect  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  But 
our  Supreme  Court's  continued  twisting  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  statutes  Is  making 
a  shambles  of  the  criminal  laws  in  our 
country. 

The  end  result  of  this  process  pursued 
for  sociological  purposes  can  only  be,  as  we 
see,  more  crime  and  the  consequential  loss 
of  freedoms  and  security,  which  are  the 
supposed  goals  of  judicial  lawmaking. 


OPPOSITION  TO  GRANTING  OF  PER- 
MITS TO  USE  PUBLIC  LANDS  FOR 
ENCAMPMENTS  FOR  DEMONSTRA- 
TORS 


HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  24,  1968 
Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  civil 
disobedience  and  other  forms  of  unlaw- 
ful conduct  the  Nation  has  witnessed  in 
connection  with  the  use  of  public  lands 
within  the  District  of  Columbia  by  dem- 
onstrators has  shocked  the  majority  of 
our  people.  « 

As  the  Record  will  indicate,  I  was  one 
of  the  first  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  voice  my  opposition  to  the 
granting  of  a  permit  to  those  who  are 
causing  so  much  disturbance  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital. 

American  Legion  Post  No.  243,  Besse- 
mer City,  N.C.,  adopted  a  very  fine  reso- 
lution on  June  17,  1968,  expressing  the 
opposition  of  the  275  memtiers  of  the  post 
to  the  granting  of  permits  to  use  public 
lands  for  encampments  for  demonstra- 
tors. _, 
As  a  combat  veteran  of  World  War  n, 
I  am  very  proud  of  my  membership  in  the 
American  Legion.  This  great  patriotic 
organization  has  always  supported  sound 
constitutional  principles  of  government 
and  the  highest  ideals  of  citizenship. 

I  commend  the  members  of  American 
Legion  Post  No.  243  at  Bessemer  City, 
N  C,  for  their  excellent  resolution.  With 
the  thought  that  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  wall  wish  to  read  it,  I  insert  the 
resolution  in  the  Record: 

Resolution,  June  17,  1968 
Resolved,    that   we   the    275    members   of 
American  Legion  Post  #243,  Bessemer  City, 
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North  Caroltna.  hereby  formally  protect,  and 
make  known  that  we  are  greatly  dlapleaaed 
with  the  Director  of  the  National  Parka 
Service  for  having  the  audacity  to  Issue  per- 
mit to  the  so-called  Poor  Peoples  March  cam- 
paign to  utilize  our  public  lands  and  ShrliM* 
In  our  National  Capital  of  Washington.  DC. 
and  so  defile  and  desecrate  our  public  prop- 
erty and  National  Shrlnea  to  cause  embar- 
rassment to  our  National  Oovemment. 

We.  therefore,  call  upon  our  leaders  of 
government  to  (1)  Seek  the  dismissal  of  all 
parties  responsible  from  the  National  Parks 
Service  for  having  Issued  said  permit,  and 
(2)  To  cause  the  removal  of  all  persons  en- 
camped upon  public  property,  and  our  Na- 
tional Shrines  In  our  Capital:  and  further 
that  no  public  funds  be  used  for  the  removal 
of  the  so-called  Resurrection  City.  (3)  That 
proper  legislation  be  sought  so  as  to  protect 
our  public  lands,  shrines,  and  Institutions 
from  abuse  and  desecration. 

Adopted  in  solemn  session  on  tb«  eve  of 
Memorial  Day.  29  May  1968. 


LETT  US  PREPARE  FOR  PEACE 


HON.  HOWARD  H.  BAKER,  JR. 

or  TSMNSsan 
IN  THB  SENATK  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  24.  1968 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
made  some  remarks  in  the  course  of  de- 
bate on  the  deployment  of  the  antlbal- 
listic  missile.  Much  of  the  substance  of 
what  I  said  I  owe  to  the  pioneering 
thought  of  Dr.  Alvin  M.  Weinberg,  the 
distinguished  Director  of  the  Oak  Ridge 
National  Laboratory.  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that  a  copy  of  his  speech  at 
Rockefeller  University  on  November  14. 
1967.  be  Inserted  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Lrr  Us  Pkzpakx  fob  Peacx  * 
(By  Alvln  M.  Weinberg) 

in*  distinguished  English  economist  Bar- 
bar*  Ward,  in  her  book  Spaceship  Earth. 
suggests  that  the  material  abundance  made 
poMlble  by  the  new  technologies  will  change 
qualitatively  the  relations  between  nations. 
"May  not  the  scientific  and  technological 
revolutions  of  our  day  produce  a  yet  un- 
guessed  mutation  in  human  attitudes?  We 
have  lived  through  the  millennia  on  the  basis 
of  shortage.  How  will  mankind  react  If  rela- 
tive plenty  becomes  the  norm?  In  the  past, 
conquest  and  Imperialism,  war  and  violence 
have  had  their  roots  deep  In  the  fact  of  abso- 
lute shortage.  The  desire  to  take  your  neigh- 
bor's land,  to  lay  hold  of  his  resurces.  to  over- 
come your  Inadequacies  by  making  his  life 
more  Inadequate  still — have  not  these  been, 
again  and  again,  the  bitter  causes  of  aggres- 
sion? And  In  so  far  as  nations  recognize  the 
dearth  and  feel  beset  by  the  need  for  living 
space',  they  almost  Instinctively  choose  for 
leaders  men  who  articulate  these  violent 
needs  and  envies.  Prosperous  people  very 
rarely  choose  lunatics  for  rulers."  ' 

Most  nuclear  scientists,  by  and  large,  be- 
lieve in  Professor  Ward's  optimism;  they  are 
sustained  In  their  endeavors  by  her  vision  of 
an  abundant,  and  hopefully  a  peaceful, 
world.  The  developments  In  nuclear  energy. 
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notably  those  of  the  past  few  years,  seem  to 
be  fulfilling  Professor  Ward's  vision.  Nuclear 
power.  In  1963.  waa  written  off  by  a  distin- 
guished sclentlsto  with  the  prediction  that 
In  the  1960's  the  effort  toward  developing 
nuclear  power  would  be  abandoned.'  Today 
In  Canada.  In  Prance,  In  the  United  States, 
In  the  United  Kingdom  nuclear  power  Is  a 
competitive  source  of  energy.  For  example. 
In  the  United  States  we  now  have  on  order. 
In  operation,  or  under  construction  close  to 
60  million  kilowatts  of  nuclear  power.  This 
represents  almost  a  quarter  of  all  central 
electric  power  capacity  In  the  United  SUtes, 
and  this  conversion  to  the  atom  shows  no 
sign  of  abating. 

But  we  are  only  at  the  beginning;  we  have 
still  not  fully  exploited  either  the  ubiquity 
or  the  intrinsic  cheapness  of  nuclear  energy. 
Because  nuclear  energy  Is  not  tied  to  cheap 
indigenous  foasU  fuels  or  to  swiftly  flowing 
rivers,  it  can  be  placed  wherever  energy  is 
needed.  Thus,  for  example,  we  can  visualize 
large  nuclear  plants  springing  up  in  arid 
coastal  deserU  to  energize  large  desalting 
plants.  The  technology  for  large-scale  desalt- 
ing Is  here,  and  the  costs  are  reasonable  even 
when  the  evaporators  are  energized  by  con- 
ventional reactors.  The  by-product  electricity 
can  be  used  to  manufacture  fertilizer  and 
reduce  metal  ores  and  to  light  cities.  Alto- 
gether we  see  this  ubiquity  and  mobility  of 
nuclear  energy  making  possible  a  kind  of 
nuclear  powered  agro-lndustrlal  complex 
that  could  give  practical  embodiment  to 
Barbara  Ward's  notion  of  materials  autarchy 
throughout  the  world.  This  general  line  of 
thinking  underlies  the  proposal  now  before 
the  United  States  Senate  to  deploy  such 
nuclear  complexes  In  the  Middle  Enst.  and.  In 
effect,  provide  a  new  framework  of  physical 
resources  In  which  to  seek  a  resolution  for 
that  region's  desperate  animosities. 

This  is  not  all.  When  highly  advanced 
breeders  are  developed,  then  we  can  expect 
the  cost  of  nuclear  energy  to  fall  signlfl- 
cantly — perhaps  to  IS  mills/ kwh.  to  1  mill/ 
kwh,  and.  with  reactors  of  extremely  large 
size,  possibly  to  even  leas.  At  these  prices  we 
shaJl  begin  to  substitute  electrical  energy 
for  other  raw  materials.  At  2  mills/ kwh  elec- 
trolytic magnesium  from  sea  water  will  com- 
pete With  aluminum  from  bauxite.  At  l.S 
mills/ kwh  Iron  ore  will  be  reduced  with  elec- 
trolytic hydrogen,  rather  than  with  coke.  Be- 
low 1  mill/ kwh  we  shall  perform  massive 
heavy  chemical  processes  electrically — such 
as  converting  coal  to  gasoline. 

Thus,  eventually,  when  the  advanced 
breeders  are  developed,  many.  If  not  most, 
of  our  material  wants  will  be  satisfied  by 
energy  from  fission.  And,  Insofar  as  low- 
grade  thorium  and  uranium  ores  are  avail- 
able everywhere,  each  region  of  the  globe 
and  each  country  will  have  Its  sources  ot 
very  cheap,  abundant  energy.  This  energy  will 
be  converted  Into  the  water  and  the  fertilizer 
and  the  food  and  the  metals  on  which  civiU- 
zation  depends.  The  world  should  becooM 
Immeasurably  richer  than  It  la  today. 
Neighbors  would  no  longer  scramble  for  each 
other's  green  pastures,  and  there  would  be 
a  general  easing  of  tension  once  want  Is 
eliminated. 

THE     PSECONDtTlONS     FO«     PCACZ 

This  vision  of  a  Pax  Atomica,  of  a  world 
in  which  tensions  have  relaxed  because 
scarcities  of  raw  materials  are  no  longer 
rational  bases  for  conflict,  is  a  golden  vision, 
one  to  which  all  of  us  In  the  nuclear  business 
are  dedicated.  And  yet  it  Is  an  Incomplete 
picture  of  the  peaceful  world  of  the  future. 
It  neglects  those  sources  of  strife  that  are 
not  rooted  In  geographic  inequities  or  dis- 
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parities  In  natural  endowments.  There  re- 
mains the  strife  that  comes  from  Ideological 
conflict  and  conflicts  of  Interest,  the  strife 
that  comes  from  the  ail  but  universal  hu- 
man ambition  tor  Influence  or  power.  Our 
atomic  powered  Utopia  needs  more  than  ma- 
terial well  being.  Important  as  that  may  be, 
to  stabilize  the  Pax  Atomica  and  to  prevent 
war. 

But,  even  more,  this  vision  Ignores  the 
present  Incredible  nuclear  confrontation  be- 
tween the  super-powers.  It  has  been  custom- 
ary to  look  to  the  hydrogen  bomb  and 
mutual  deterrence  as  the  means  for  preven- 
tion of  war.  for  curbing  the  largely  emo- 
tlon.il  drives  that  Impel  men  in  power  to 
seek  to  maintain  their  positions  or  to  ex- 
tend their  Influence.  And.  a  little  surpris- 
ingly, the  balance  of  terror  has  worked — not 
perfectly  but  still  tolerably  well.  We  have 
had  wars  since  the  atomic  bomb  was  used  in 
Hiroshima;  but  we  have  avoided  all-out  world 
war  and  we  have  avoided  the  thermonuclear 
holocaust. 

Yet  moet  of  us  are  acutely  uncomfortable 
with  this  balance  of  terror  wherein  the  two 
super-powers  hold  as  hostages  100.000.000  of 
each  other's  citizens.  It  Is  unprecedented  In 
world  history  that  the  citizens  of  the  strong- 
est powers  In  the  world  can  no  longer  be 
guaranteed  by  their  state  some  measure  of 
personal  security,  except  Insofar  as  the  bal- 
ance of  terror  dissuades  the  other  side  from 
striking.  Somehow,  one  is  appalled  by  the 
possible  fragility  of  this  metastable  balance. 
It  Is  largely  on  this  account,  this  nervous- 
ness about  the  stability  of  the  balance  of 
terror,  that  the  world  has  wrestled  mightily 
with  arms  control  and  disarmament.  More- 
over, the  nuclear  world  of  plenty  Is  incon- 
sistent with  a  world  In  which  ever  Increas- 
ing pieces  of  the  gross  national  product 
might  go  Into  maintaining  the  deterrent.  It 
seems  apparent  that  we  must  ultimately  dis- 
arm; but  how  can  we  both  disarm  and 
maintain  the  deterrent;  how  can  we  get  from 
here — a  world  filled  vrtth  mutual  apprehen- 
sion, with  ICBM's,  with  megaton  warheads — 
to  a  world  based  on  energy,  sell-sufllclency, 
mutual  respect,  and  peace?  How  can  we,  us 
Amron  Katz  of  the  Rand  Corporation  8a>-s, 
make  the  world  safe  for  disarmament? ' 

I  believe,  paradoxically,  that  a  way  may 
have  been  opened  by  the  failure  of  the  ne- 
gotiations over  deployment  of  antl-balllstlc 
missiles.  The  deployment  of  ABM's  on  both 
sides  has  been  deplored  as  the  first  step  in 
the  unending  arms  spiral  that  eventually 
will  consume  everything.  Including  our  vi- 
sion of  abundance.  But  suppose  ABM's  and 
other  defensive  measures  turn  out  to  be 
effective,  and  at  the  same  time  there  Is  no 
escalation  of  offense  In  unending  spiral.  The 
knife-edge  of  delicately  balanced  terror 
woxUd  then  be  blunted.  Perhaps  then,  as  D. 
O.  Brennan  of  the  Hudson  Institute  has 
stressed  so  persuasively,  we  should  not  be  so 
disturbed  if  the  threat  of  ultimate,  absolute, 
and  total  mutual  destruction  is  not  forever 
to  be  the  basis  for  our  world  order.* 

If  there  Is  even  a  remote  possibility  of 
achieving  effective  defense  and  at  the  same 
time  limiting  offense,  should  we  not  examine 
very  much  more  carefully  than  we  have  the 
possibilities  of  an  essentially  defensive  pos- 
ture? Granted  that  active  defense  systems 
today  are  not  perfect,  they  nevertheless  seem 
to  be  much  more  effective  than  they  were 
thought  to  be  five  years  ago.  And,  by  virtue  of 
the  development  of  the  admittedly  Imperfect 
and  light  antl-balllsUc  missile  system,  we 
have  already  achieved  a  kind  of  de  facto  dis- 
armament. Because  space  and  weight  in  of- 
fensive rockets  must  be  allocated  to  pene- 
tration aids,  the  total  number  of  megatons 
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■  Por  presentation  at  the  Seventh  Atoms 
for  Peace  Award  Ceremony,  Rockefeller  Uni- 
versity, New  York  (November  14,  1967). 

•  Spaceship  Earth,  pp.  50-51,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press.  New  Tork  (ISM) . 


'  As  stated  In  a  report  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  "Atomic  Power  and 
Private  Enterprise",  p.  330,  US.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Waslilngton,  D.C.  (December 
1963). 


•  "Make  the  World  Safe  for  Disarmament". 
War/Peace  Report  (September  1962). 

» "New  Thoughts  on  Missile  Defense",  Bul- 
letin of  the  Atomic  Scientitts  XX III.  10-15 
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each  side  can  throw  at  the  other  ought  to  be 
reduced  by  the  anU-balUstic  missile.  In  this 
sense,  the  ABM  has  caused  a  kind  of  arms 
limitation,  one  of  the  few  real  arms  limita- 
tions that  we  have  achieved. 

Moreover,  passive  defense,  a  subject  about 
which  we  hear  very  little,  may  be  much  less 
impractical  than  is  commonly  believed  to  be 
the  case.  We  at  the  Oak  Ridge  National  Lab- 
oratory have  been  studying  the  quesOon  of 
civil  defense  for  the  past  three  years  under 
the  guidance  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Bresee  and  Profes- 
sor E.   P.   Wlgner,  a  former   winner  of  the 
Atoms  for  Peace  Award.  The  result  of  our 
studies  suggests  Uiat  underground.  Intercon- 
nected tunnels  If  uaed  as  shelters  could  slg- 
nlflcanUy   reduce   the   casualties  caused   by 
thermonuclear  weapons.  In  this  connection. 
I  remind  you  that  at  least  one  distinguished 
city     planner — Constantlnos     A.     Doxiadls — 
holds  that  the  mega-city  of  the  future  can 
survive  only  II  It  puts  Its  transportation  ( in- 
cluding   automobiles)    and   utilities   under- 
ground.  The   mega-city   will   therefore,   ac- 
cording to  Doxiadls.  be  honeycombed  with 
tunnels.   Such  tunnels   would  be  the  main 
elements  of  a  passive  defense  system:   that 
they  might  come  rather  as  a  matter  of  course 
as  the  city  develops  should  not  make  them 
less  useful  for  dual  use  as  shelters. 

But  we  are  told  all  this  is  translstory: 
anti-ballistic  missiles  and  civil  defense  will 
be  followed  by  more  ICBM's  which  will  be 
followed  by  more  ABM's  and  more  civil  de- 
fense In  unending  spiral.  We  shaU  go  from 
3  000  megatons  to  30,000  megatons  to  3,000.- 
000  megatons— where  does  the  crazy  spiral 
stop?  It  Is  here  that  Dr.  Brennan  has  in- 
jected a  beautifully  new  and  elegant  idea  into 
the  discussion :  Should  not  the  world,  in  ne- 
gotiating the  next  perilous  stage  of  arms 
control,  focus  primarily  on  limiting  offensive 
weapons,  and  at  the  same  time  encourage 
defensive  systems? 

All  the  predictions  about  deployment  of 
antl-bailisUc  missiles  and  civil  defense  lead- 
ing to  unending  escalaUon  assume  that  of- 
fense will  escalate  indefinitely.  But  if  the 
world  agreed  to.  and  enforced,  a  Umlt  on  the 
number  of  ICBM's  we  would  stop  the  spiral 
of  escalation.  Such  Umltatlon  on  primary  in- 
struments of  offense  ore  not  unprecedented. 
In  the  post  World  War  I  era  capital  ships  of 
the  three  great  naval  powers  were  limited. 
Moreover,  if  defensive  systems  continue  to 
improve,  the  capacity  of  the  world  to  destroy 
lu  people  and  Us  lands  will  gradually  de- 
teriorate; and  the  number  of  hostages  held 
on  each  side  will  be  reduced — though  cer- 
tainly never  to  zero— so  that  nuclear  war, 
even  In  a  defensltely  oriented  world,  could 
never  be  regarded  as  a  rational  Instrument 
of  policy. 

The  difficulties  of  such  a  posture  and  such 
an  agreement^to  limit  offense  but  leave  de- 
fense unlimited— are  formidable.  Can  one  po- 
lice a  freeze  on  offense  unless  secrecy  is  re- 
laxed? Will  such  an  arrangement  withstand 
pressure  for  abrogation  by  those  who  under- 
estimate their  own  offense  and  overestimate 
the  oppositions  defense?  Will  strong  defense 
tend  to  make  each  side  more  aggressive  in 
the  conduct  of  Its  foreign  poUcy?  But  one 
must  remember  that  the  present  b.ilance  of 
terror  is  not  a  lovely  thing  to  contemplate 
nor  Is  It  a  perfect  antidote  against  thermo- 
nuclear war.  As  L.  B.  Sohn  of  Harvard  told 
me,  an  existent  posture  need  be  only  50% 
foolproof:  a  newly  proposed  posture  must  be 
98"(,  effective.  If  we  addressed  as  much  time 
and  energy  to  developing  the  details  of  a  de- 
fensive posture  in  arms  control  as  we  have 
devoted  either  to  developing  offensive  arma- 
ments, or  even  toward  present  arms  control 
doctrines.  Is  It  not  at  least  possible  that  we 
would  be  able  to  work  out  credible  answers 
to  many  of  the   difficulties   we  now  see  In 
limiting  offensive  weapons? 


There  are  two  overriding  reasons  why  we 
must  eventually  come  to  some  such  position. 
The  first  Is  that,  much  as  some  deplore  It, 
both  of  the  super-powers  have  decided  to  de- 
ploy antl-balllstlc  missiles.  We  are  in  grave 
danger  of  entering  an  unending  arms  spiral 
unless  we  enter  Into  agreements  to  chop  off 
the  arms  of  the  spiral  at  the  top.  This  Im- 
plies some  Umltatlon,  possibly  tacit,  but 
preferably  explicit,  on,  say,  the  total  number 
of  offensive  missiles  or  on  the  total  expendi- 
ture for  offensive  missiles. 

There  is  another  reason  that  seems  to  me 
even  more  compelling.  Can  we  ever  hope 
to  achieve  real  arms  control  or  disarmament 
from  the  present  position  of  overwhelming 
offensive  power  and  almost  non-existent  de- 
fense? Does  anyone  really  believe.  In  the 
kind  of  hard  unlrusting  world  we  live  In, 
and  that  we  shall  have  to  live  In  during 
the  next  several  decades,  that  either  .-side 
will  agree  to  a  disarmed  world  unless  it  feels 
secure  in  Its  defensive  systems?  Can  we 
realistically  contemplate  disarmament,  with 
the  possibility  of  clandestine  sequestering  of 
a  few  missiles  without  being  reasonably 
certain  that  our  defenses  can  handle  sporadic 
and  secret  attacks. 

But,  in  the  main,  our  military  technology 
has  emphasized  offense  rather  than  defense, 
and  our  arms  limitation  technology  h.as  em- 
phasized defense  rather  than  offense,  espe- 
cially in  the  most  recent  discussions  of  the 
anti-ballistic  missile.  I  suomit  that  both 
postures  may  have  been  in  error,  and  that 
the  cause  of  peace  will  be  better  served  by 
developing  ways  to  strengthen  defense  and 
to   limit   offense. 

I  would  therefore  urge  that  the  military 
communities  of  the  world  Prepare  for  Peace 
by  developing  defensive  systems,  rather  than 
continuing  to  exert  themselves  primarily  to 
improving  offensive  systems. 

And  I  would  urge  that  the  arms  limitation 
communities  of  the  world  Prepare  for  Peace 
by  developing  doctrines  for  limiting  offense 
and  techniques  for  enforcing   such   limita- 
tions rather  than  continuing  to  exert  them- 
selves primarily  to  limiting  defensive  systems. 
It    seems    that    herein   we   may   find    the 
missing  elements  In  the  world  described  by 
Barbara  Ward.  We  shall  have  our  cheap  nu- 
clear  power   and   our   agro-lndustrlal    com- 
plexes and  our  energy  autarkies.  But  we  shall 
need  something  other  tlian  the  balance  of 
terror  to   keep   the  peace  in  the   long  run. 
•World  government,  or  general  and  complete 
disarmament— these  are  mere  words  unless 
we  see  credible  ways  to  go  tliere  from  here. 
The   energy-rich   world,   even   with  most  of 
Its  material  wants  provided  for  It,  will  still 
be  a  world  of   nation-states,  each  with  Its 
own  imperatives  and  traditions  and  glorious 
history— ana  its  habits  of  violence.  And  this 
world  will  for  a  long  time  have  Its  military 
establishment.  Does  not  common  sense  dic- 
tate that  a  world  whose  military  is  preoc- 
cupied  with   defense   rather   than  with  of- 
fense is  more  rational  than  the  bizarre  and 
precarious  world  we  now  have,  and  that  we 
would  be  contemplating  with  horror  If  we 
were  not  so  tired  of  Its  grim  counterance? 
So  it  may  be  time  for  us,  in  the  tradition 
e.stablished  by  the  creators  of  the  Atoms  for 
Peace  Awards,  to  rethink  our  fundamental 
premises  concerning  the  way  to  permanent 
peace.  The  men  we  honor  today  have  served 
notably  in  establishing  both  the  teclinology 
of  nuclear  abundance  and  the  International 
climate  for  its  exploitation.  We  pray  that  the 
kind  of  wisdom  and  ingenuity  they  and  their 
colleagues  have  displayed  will  be  equal  to  the 
task  of  devising  the  substitute  for  our  pres- 
ent  balance   of   terror  that  can  carry  man 
safely  into  his  nuclear  Utopia  before  nuclear 
cptastrophe   demolishes   his    hopes   and   as- 
pirations. 
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HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  24,  1968 
Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  North  Vernon,  Ind..  Plain 
Dealer.  ^.  ^      , 

The  newspaper's  editor,  Mr.  Richard 
Mayer,  was  in  Florida  on  vacation  when 
he  heard  of  the  death  of  Senator  Robert 
F.  Kennedy. 

He  responded  with  this  poignant  and 
thouKht-provoking  editorial,  which  reads 
as  follows : 

RoDERT  P.  Kennedy 
W  ere  sitting  here  on  a  Florida  beach,  look- 
ing out  at  tlie  Gulf,  and  breaking  Into  our 
vacation  to  write  a  few  words  about  the  late 
Robert  F.  Kennedy.  It  Just  seems  to  us  that 
Kumeone  Irom  Jennings  iliould  say  stimc- 
thing. 

And  what  comes  to  our  mind  are  those 
words  (and  we  paraphrase  them)  "that  if 
you  are  Irish,  you  know  someday  that  the 
world  will  break  your  heart."  These  seem  to 
be  words  that  will  forever  be  a-ssociated  with 
the  unfortunate  Kennedy  family,  "niree  sons 
MOW  dead,  nil  who  have  died  in  a  very  Uteral 
sense  in  service  of  their  country.  One  died 
on  a  mission  that  he  need  not  have  gone  on 
in  World  War  II.  The  other  two — John  and 
Robert — died  when  an  assassin's  bullet 
slammed  into  their  brains. 

Robert  Kennedy  raised  a  lot  of  hate  l!i 
many  people's  hearts.  He  advocated  change 
and  new  ideas,  and  these  two  things  to  some 
people  who  wrongly  think  'that  things  in 
general  are  settled  forever"  are  hopelessly  be- 
yond them.  And  their  response  to  them  is 
"blind,  unthinking,  animal  liaie. 

V.'e  can  not  help  but  think  at  this  moment 
alxjut  one  North  Vernon  man  who  at  the 
time  of  the  violent  death  of  Martin  Luther 
King  expressed  satisfaction  at  the  death. 
•Now  I  hope  they  get  Bobby  Kennedy  next!' 
he  publicly  slated.  Well  "they"  did.  We  sup- 
pose he  Is  pleased  at  this  moment.  In  that 
Ijeculiar  way  hate  operates.  And  If  he  isn  t. 
there  Is  another  Kennedy  son  yet  Uvlng.  Or 
maybe,  and  this  would  be  a  target  that  he 
personally  might  have  the  courage  to  tackle 
himself,  he  and  some  of  the  other  Kennedy 
haters  could  get  together  and  push  Ethel 
Kennedy  down  the  stairs  and  kill  that  Ken- 
nedy now  in  her  womb,  six  months  removed 
from  birth. 

So.  we  too  show  symptoms  of  hate.  We 
don't  think  the  nation  is  sick,  as  many  have 
faid.  But  we  don't  think  it  is  well  either. 
TTiere  has  been  too  much  of  this  violence  for 
VLz  to  get  a  perfect  bill  of  health. 

\\n\at  has  us  the  most  disturbed  at  this 
moment  is  the  question  that  has  haunted  us 
.s:nce  Kennedy  was  shot.  Can  Nixon  or  Hum- 
phrey—the two  likely  candidates— either  one 
bring  this  nation  together  again  as  it  must 
be  to  survive.  We  may  be  doing  them  a  rank 
injustice,  but  when  we  hear  either  one  of 
them  talking,  it  seems  to  us  that  they  are 
not  speaking  about  the  way  America  is  to- 
day, or  what  its  problems  are  today,  but  what 
thiiigs  were  20  years  ago.  And  we  feel  that 
both— and  they  are  brllhant  men — are  tell- 
ing us  not  what  they  honestly  feel,  but  rather 
what  they  think  we  want  to  hear  and  what 
will  most  enhance  their  chances  for  election. 
This  is  as  fatal  for  a  nation  as  it  would  be 
for  a  person  to  go  to  a  doctor,  and  have  the 
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doctor  tell  you  not  to  worry  and  not  to  fret, 
and  all  the  time  the  cancer  celta  within  your 
system  are  multiplying.  What  Humphrey  afld 
Nixon  are  offering  us.  it  seems  to  us.  Is  the 
promise  of  two  color  TV  sets  Instead  of  one 
in  your  home  That  hardly  seems  enough! 

And  we  wonder  If  either  of  these  men  c»n 
really  capture  and  lead  the  young,  the  In- 
tellectuals of  thU  nation.  You  can  laugh 
(and  show  your  ignorance)  by  saying  thU 
is  not  important,  but  It  Is  We  are  a  young 
nation  and  we  have  developed  an  Intellectual 
group  whose  Influence  Is  of  Increasing  sig- 
nificance. 

When  Lincoln  was  killed,  there  were  peo- 
ple who  on  the  outside  deplored  the  tragedy, 
but  inwardly  rejoiced  With  Lincoln  gone 
they  were  free  to  do  as  they  saw  nt.  That 
was  100  years  ago.  Those  sores  still  have  not 
healed  from  the  mistakes  made  then.  In  a 
similar  way.  there  are  people  who  are  saying 
today.  'I  didn't  kill  Kennedy,  don't  blame 
me."  And  deep  down,  they  are  rejoicing. 
They  think  wrongly  that  the  Issues  raised  by 
Kennedy  have  been  ended  with  his  death. 

Pot  the  first  time  In  our  life,  we  are  sick 
about  our  nation  Perhaps  we  love  It  too 
deeply  and  expect  too  much  from  It.  That's 
not  an  unknown  experience  in  a  love  affair. 
But  there  are.  as  we  see  It.  only  two  hopes. 
One  of  t>iese  Is  that  either  Nixon  or  Hum- 
phrey somehow,  because  of  this  latest  trag- 
edy, undergoes  a  metamorphosis  of  a  kind 
and  becomes  not  a  person  merely  echoing 
what  he  thinks  we  the  people  feel  but  rather 
Instead  starts  telling  us  what  we  should  be 
hearing.  There  is  a  probability  of  this  hap- 
pening. You  Just  cant  tell,  however  a  man 
has  acted  In  the  past  or  however  he  acts  In 
a  campaign,  how  he  is  going  to  respond  to 
the  duties  of  being  a  president. 

There  Is  a  second  hope  and  that  Is  the 
large  corporations  In  this  nation.  They  are 
part  of  the  establishment — perhaps  the  dom- 
inant part.  They  are  the  moat  enlightened 
of  all  and  they  can  have  a  most  profound 
Influence  If  they  chooce  to  exercise  It. 

If  these  two  hopes  fall,  we  see.  In  our 
time,  the  very  great  possibility  of  a  police 
state  developing  here  that  would  stifle  moct 
of  our  right*  and  freedom.  We  Just  simply 
are  people.  We  are  not  for  to  long  going  to 
stand  for  violence.  But  if  our  loaders  do  not 
turn  ovir  attention  to  solving  the  roots  and 
causes  of  our  vlolencee.  we  are  going  to  stop 
asking  for  a  solution,  but  for  Just  an  end. 

And  there  Is  always  that  man  on  horse- 
back smoothly  promising  this  end  for  us.  A 
little  of  the  black  people's  freedom  Is  all  he 
asks  now  as  the  initial  payment.  We  will 
make  the  first  payment  and  then  once  com- 
mitted. It  win  be  all  too  easy  to  make  the 
next  payment — which  will  be  a  little  of  our 
own  freedom.  And  when  the  time  comes  for 
the  third  payment,  who  will  really  care? 

So.  we  have  burled  another  Kennedy.  Ten 
children  fatherless,  and  another  child  that 
will  never  know  his  or  her  father!  What  an 
appetite  hate  has.  And  we  wonder  If  In  this 
grave  we  have  not  also  burled  some  of  this 
nation. 

Pray  with  us  that  what  was  not  burled 
with  Kennedy  was  the  heart  of  this  nation. 
And  the  youth  and  the  Intelligence,  which 
we  gloomily  feel  at  thte  moment  were! 


NIX  WILL  OFFER  COMPLETE  MAIL- 
ORDER GUN  CONTROL  AMEND- 
MENT 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

OF    PINNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  24.  1968 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of 
the  Postal  Operations  Subcommittee,  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  the  hearing 
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on  mail-order  gun  control  scheduled  by 
my  subcommittee  for  June  24.  has  been 
postponed  and  reset  for  July  2. 

The  subject  of  the  hearings  will  be  on 
what  I  believe  to  be  a  loophole  in  H.a. 
17735 — that  is.  intrastate  shipments  by 
U.S.  mail  of  firearms.  In  addition,  our 
couraKeous  Postmaster  General,  Marvin 
Watson,  has  issued  regulations  which 
will  help  in  this  matter.  They  are  being 
challenged,  of  course,  by  the  National 
Rifle  Association.  I  believe  that  it  is 
necessary  to  discuss  this  matter  as  well. 
We  are  all  in  favor  of  law  and  order. 
Many  Members  of  Congress  have  Uken 
the  first  step  toward  a  revived  interest 
in  law  and  order  amid  howls  of  protest. 
Why?  Because  law  and  order  requires 
that  all  of  us  give  up  some  convenience; 
that  those  who  never  violate  the  law  give 
up  some  luxury,  some  discretion  for  the 
general  good. 

There  have  been  discussions  in  the 
House  and  the  Senate  of  bills  which 
would  allow  individual  States  to  remove 
themselves  from  coverage  by  an  act  of 
their  State  legislatures.  Even  these  bills 
have  been  attacked  by  enemies  of  gun 
control.  The  National  Rifle  Association 
will  not  compromise.  They  will  not 
reason,  they  will  only  delay. 

Since  delay  is  the  main  weapon  of  the 
N.R.A..  I  will  offer  the  Nix  bill.  H.R. 
17949.  as  an  amendment  on  the  Floor  of 
the  House.  I  will  explain  and  defend  the 
Nix  amendment  by  statements  on  the 
Floor  of  the  House.  The  hearings  on  July 
2  and  thereafter  will.  I  think,  substanti- 
ate the  position  of  those  who  believe  we 
must  regulate  the  firearms  traffic.  The 
hearings  will  support  the  action  of  the 
Postmaster  General  In  Issuing  new  postal 
regulations  in  support  of  local  law  en- 
forcement. 

The  following  newspaper  articles  will 
be  useful.  I  believe,  to  many  Members, 
and  I  Include  them  In  the  Record: 
iProm  the  PhlladelphU  (Pa.)  Inquirer.  June 

23.  1968] 
Nix  Wnx  S«k  To  Ptuo  Houa  n«  Odn  Citkbs 
( By  Jerome  S.  Cahlll) 
Washington.  June  23. — A  Philadelphia 
Congressman  announced  Saturday  he  will 
seek  House  approval  of  an  amendment  de- 
signed to  plug  a  loophole  in  pending  gun 
control  legislation. 

Rep.  Robert  N.  C.  Nix  (D.)  noted  that  a 
bUl  reported  favorably  by  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  on  Thursday  forbids  mail 
order  sales  of  rifles  and  shotguns  only  if  those 
mall  order  transactions  across  State  lines. 

This  Is  also  true  of  the  prohibition  against 
mall  order  sales  of  handguns  that  was  a  part 
of  the  newly  enacted  antl-crlme  legislation 
Just  signed  into  law  by  President  Johnson, 
according  to  Nlz. 

LOOPHOLE    CITED 

The  result  la  that  mail  order  gun  sales  con- 
ducted exclusively  within  a  SUte  would  not 
be  covered  by  the  pending  legislation,  and 
maU  order  houses  already  are  planning  to 
exploit  this  loophole  by  decentralizing  their 
operations,  the  Congressman  said. 

To  prevent  this.  Nix  has  Introduced  a  bill 
that  would  ban  all  mall  order  gun  sales, 
Intra-State  as  well  as  thoee  crossing  State 
lines.  HU  postal  operations  subcommittee 
will  hold  a  one-day  hearing  on  the  measure 
on  July  2.  in  time  for  him  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  AdmlnUtratlon  biU  on  the  House 
floor. 

Timothy  May.  general  counsel  of  the  Post 
Office  Department,  will  be  the  leadoff  wlt- 
nee«. 
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IProm    the   Washington    (D.C.) 
May  15.   1068) 
Ordkb  And  Liberty 


Post. 


It  Is  of  no  small  significance  that  that 
fsLStldlous  guardian  of  Individual  freedom, 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  has  now 
announced  its  support  of  effective  gun  con- 
trol. The  ACLU  has  long  recognized  that  the 
Second  Amendment  posed  no  constitutional 
barrier  to  congressional  action  In  this  area 
On  Thursday.  Its  board  of  directors  declared 
that  "effective  Implementation  of  constitu- 
tional rights  requires  strict  gun-control  legis- 
lation and  enforcement." 

There  Is  an  inescapable  logic  In  this  stand 
Order  and  liberty  are  w&rp  and  woof  of  the 
same  fabric.  The  one  Is  Indispensable  to  the 
other.  Where  order  Is  absent,  liberty  Is 
drained  of  content.  The  unchecked  prolifera- 
tion of  firearms  has  so  imperiled  order  as  to 
entail  a  vital  loss  of  liberty.  The  political 
process  is  Impaired  by  the  fear  of  assassina- 
tion; the  right  of  citizens  to  walk  the  streets 
Is  curtailed  by  the  fear  of  armed  footpads 
It  Is  elementary  realism  for  the  ACLU  to  press 
for  control  of  firearms  as  an  essential  means 
of  maintaining  the  order  that  Is  Indispensa- 
ble to  the  enjoyment  of  freedom. 

[Prom    the     Philadelphia     (Pa.)     Inquirer. 

June   13.  1968) 

New  Post  Office  Rinxs:    Police  Must   Be 

Told  Before  Gun  Delivebies 

Washington.  June  12. — The  post  office  on 
Wednesday  ruled  that  all  guns  shipped  parcel 
poet  must  be  labeled  "firearms"  and  that  they 
would  not  be  delivered  until  the  addressee's 
police  chief,  was  notified. 

Postmaster  General  W.  Marvin  Watson  Is- 
sued the  directive  as  the  Senate  received  bilU 
to  ban  all  mall  order  sales  of  shotguns  and 
rifles  and  to  register  all  guns  and  license  every 
gun  owner  In  the  United  States. 

Harold  W.  Glassen.  president  of  the  one- 
mllllon-member  National  Rifle  Association, 
said  that  as  a  lawyer  he  considered  Wateon's 
order  unconstitutional. 

He  also  said  the  bllU  to  register  guns  and 
license  owners  corroborated  the  NRA's  long- 
held  belief  that  proponents  of  tight  gun  con- 
troU  seek  to  ultimately  confiscate  all  private- 
ly owned  flrearms. 

Watson,  speaking  to  the  National  Press 
Club,  said  that  effective  Immediasely  "fire- 
anna  shipped  through  the  malU  must  be 
clearly  labeled  with  the  word  "firearms."  If 
the  shipment  Is  not  so  labeled.  It  will  not  be 
accepted  In  the  mails." 

A  Post  Office  department  spokesman  point- 
ed out.  however,  that  the  government  had  no 
enforcement  powers  and  If  a  mailer  did  not 
label  the  package  there  was  nothing  the  de- 
partment could  do  about  It. 

Watson  aUo.  "ordered  that  all  postmasters 
shall  not  make  deUvery  of  any  firearm  with- 
out first  notifying  the  chief  law  enforcement 
official  of  the  community  that  delivery  of  a 
firearm  is  to  be  made." 

Present  law  prohibits  pistols  and  revolvers 
from  being  shipped  through  the  malls— they 
must  be  shipped  via  express — and  a  bill  now 
awaiting  the  President's  signature  would  pre- 
vent all  mail  order  hand  guns  sales. 

Watson  also  ruled  sawed-off  rifles  and 
shotguns  as  nonmailable.  He  said  a  long  gun 
must  be  at  least  26  Inches  in  overall  length 
to  be  accepted  by  parcel  post,  and  also  ruled 
out  any  weapon  "that  retalna  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  concealable  weapon." 

Glassen  said  that  "no  such  authority 
exists"  permitting  Watson  to  withhold  de- 
livery until  police  were  notifled.  he  said 
most  states  have  no  laws  regarding  sales  of 
rifles  and  shotguns,  and  would  thus  be 
powerless  to  act  even  If  they  considered  the 
recipient   unquallfled   for  gun  ownership. 

SOME   RTTLES  SOUGHT 

He  told  a  news  conference  that  news  media 
generally  pictured  the  NRA  as  opposing  aU 
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gun  control*  while  It  had  constantly  worked 
to  prevent  firearms  from  getting  into  the 
hands  of  "the  criminal,  the  JuvenUe.  the 
mental  mUflt.  the  dope  addict,  the  habitual 
drunkard." 

By  the  end  of  the  day.  the  administra- 
tion's bin  to  ban  mall  order  sales  of  long 
guns  had  27  cosponsors  in  the  Senate.  In- 
cluding several  who  voted  against  such  con- 
trols last  month. 

The  proposed  mall  order  ban  on  rifles  and 
shotguns,  rejected  by  the  Senate  53  to  29  last 
month  but  Introduced  again  Wednesday,  was 
given  a  "better"  chance  of  passage  since  the 
assassination  of  Sen.  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

Approval  of  the  registration  and  licensing 
measure — the  most  restrictive  gun  control 
law  yet  to  be  proposed— was  given  even  less 
chance  of  approval. 

complements  law 

The  proposed  prohibition  on  mall  order 
sales  of  long  arms  would  complement  legis- 
lation already  passed  by  Congress — and 
awaiting  President  Johnson's  signature — 
which  outlaws  the  mall  order  sale  of  pistols 
and  revolvers.  It  was  Introduced  by  Sen. 
Thomas  J.  Dodd  (D.,  Conn.),  who  has  long 
sought  tighter  gun  laws. 

The  licensing  and  registration  bill  was  In- 
troduced by  Sen.  Joseph  D.  Tydlngs  (D., 
Md.),  who  conceded  It  had  no  chance  of  ap- 
proval unless  there  was  "a  tremendous  grass- 
roots outpouring"  of  demands  lor  stricter 
gun  controls. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Daily  News 

June  13.  1968] 

NRA  Mat  Take  Post  Office  Order  to  CotrBT: 

Gun  Labeling  Challenged 

(By  Dan  Thomasson) 

The  powerful  National  Rifle  Association 
today  challenged  Postmaster  General  W. 
Marvin  Watson's  authority  to  force  the  lab- 
eling of  all  firearms  shipped  thru  the  malls. 

And  Franklin  Orth.  executive  director  of 
the  anti-gun  control  NRA.  said  his  one-mll- 
llon-member  organization  may  test  Mr.  Wat- 
son's order  In  the  courts. 

Mr.  Watson  announced  yesterday  that  ef- 
fecUve  immediately,  all  guns  sent  thru  the 
malls  must  be  clearly  marked  "firearms" 
before  they  are  delivered.  He  also  ordered  all 
postmasters  to  notify  the  addressee's  police 
chief  before  making  delivery.  He  spoke  at 
the  National  Press  Club. 

CONCEALABLE 

The  Postmaster  General  also  classified 
sawed-off  shotguns  and  short-barreled  rifles 
as  "concealable"  weapons — barring  them 
from  the  mails.  And  he  asked  all  commer- 
cial express  companies  to  help  local  law  offi- 
cers keep  abreast  of  the  mounting  traffic  In 
guns. 

While  Mr.  Watson's  order  carries  no  penal- 
ties for  violations,  reputable  gun  firms  are 
expected  to  comply  with  the  labeling  re- 
quirements. This,  coupled  with  Post  Office 
notification  to  local  police,  would  enable 
them  to  determine  if  gun  buyers  have  vio- 
lated local  or  state  gun-control  laws. 

Mr.  Watson's  action  came  as  the  Johnson 
Administration  stepped  up  its  drive  in  Con- 
gress for  stronger  gun  controls.  The  presi- 
dent has  asked  for  leglslaUon  extending  a 
recently  passed  ban  on  mail-order  sale  of 
handguns  to  rifles  and  shotguns  and  restrict- 
ing the  sale  of  ammunition.  Bills  requiring  a 
certificate  of  approval  to  buy  a  gun  and  to 
set  up  a  compulsory  system  of  registration 
for  all  firearms  also  have  been  Introduced. 

DEMAND   ACTION 

The  new  drive  for  stronger  gun  controls 
was  picking  up  steam  today  as  the  public 
continued  to  demand  action  In  the  wake  of 
the  assassination  of  Sen.  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

Senate  Democratic  Leader  Mike  Mansfield 
(Mont.),  who  has  opposed  strict  controls  on 
rifies   and   shotguns,   now   says   he   believes 
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Congress  will  pass  some  version  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's proposal  this  year.  He  said  he 
has  been  "reassessing'"  his  stand  against 
stronger  firearms  legislation. 

Ironically,  while  Harold  W.  Glassen  of 
Michigan,  president  of  the  NRA,  was  berat- 
ing the  Administration's  new  efforts,  Michi- 
gan Sens.  Philip  Hart  (D.)  and  Robert  Grif- 
fin (R.)  were  reevaluating  their  previous  op- 
position to  tougher  gun  controls. 

Sen.  Griffin  reportedly  told  state-wide  tele- 
vision audiences  he  has  changed  his  mind 
about  gun  control  since  the  assassinations  of 
Sen.  Kennedy  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Lu- 
ther King.  Jr. 

By  the  end  of  the  day  yesterday.  27  co- 
sponsors  had  been  signed  up.  Including  three 
Senators  who  voted  against  such  controls 
last  month  when  a  similar  measure  was 
beaten  53  to  29. 

Mr.  Glassen  charged  that  Americans  are 
•behaving  like  children"  In  the  emotional 
aftermath  of  the  Kennedy  slaying  and  re- 
acting as  the  German  people  did  In  the  1930s 
to  the  Nazi  propaganda  mill. 

He  said  legislation  will  not  prevent  politi- 
cal assassination  and  that  200  mlllon  guns 
In  the  U.S.  should  not  be  blamed  for  what 
one  gun  did,  any  more  than  200  million 
Americans  should  be  blamed  for  the  shoot- 
ing of  Sen.  Kennedy  by  one  man  and  Dr. 
King  by  another. 

He  accused  Sen.  Joseph  Tydlngs  (D..  Md.) 
and  other  gun-control  proponents  of  a  "syn- 
dicated" attempt  to  "deceive"  the  public 
Into  abrogating  the  Constitutional  right  to 
keep  and  bear  arms.  Sen.  Tjdlngs  had  asked 
Americans  to  wire  Congress  in  favor  ol  gun 
legislation. 

Mr.  Orth  later  conceded  the  NRA  had 
urged  Its  members  to  "express  their  views " 
about  gun  legislation  to  their  congressmen 
and  senators. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  June  13.  1968) 

STRICT  Gun  Control  Practiced  Abroad 
(By  AlblnKrebs) 

Proponents  of  stricter  gun-control  legisla- 
tion have  asserted  that  of  all  the  civilized 
nations  of  the  world,  only  the  United  States 
gives  its  citizens  the  "right  to  bear  arms." 

In  Britain.  France.  Spain,  Belgium,  the 
Soviet  Union,  Italy.  West  Germany.  Switzer- 
land and  many  Asian  countries,  the  owner- 
ship of  firearms  is  considered  a  privilege 
rather  than  a  right,  and  the  privilege  is  sub- 
ject to  strict  legislation. 

This  fact  was  noted  by  President  Johnson 
last  week  when,  in  the  aftermath  of  the  as- 
sassination of  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  he 
called  again  for  strict  controls  on  private 
ownership  of  guns. 

"Each  year  in  this  country,  guns  are  In- 
volved In  more  than  6,500  murders."  he  said. 
"This  compares  with  30  in  England,  99  In 
Canada.  68  in  West  Germany  and  37  in 
Japan."  In  addition,  guns  in  private  hands, 
estimated  to  number  50  million  to  200  mil- 
lion, were  responsible  for  10,000  suicides  and 
2,600  accidental  deaths  last  year. 

The  President  noted  bitterly  that  in  the 
United  States,  firearms — handguns,  rifles  and 
shotguns — are  as  easy  to  obtain  as  "baskets  of 
fruit  or  cartons  of  cigarettes."  A  survey  by 
The  New  York  Times  disclosed  that  this  Is 
anything  but  the  case  elsewhere. 

BRITISH    REQUIRE    CERTmCATE 

Nobody  In  Britain  may  have  a  firearm  by 
right,  according  to  a  spokesman  for  the  Home 
Office,  and  anyone  who  wants  one  even  for 
hunting  must  go  through  a  complicated  pro- 
cedure of  applying  for  a  certificate  before 
he  may  even  purchase  one. 

Britain's  Firearms  Act  of  1937  requires 
that  a  person  who  wants  to  buy  a  gun  must 
obtain  a  certificate  from  the  police  chief  in 
the  area  in  which  he  lives.  The  police  chief 
■  must  satisfy  himself  that  applicant  is  not 
by   reason   of   a   criminal  record   prohibited 
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from  possessing  a  firearm  and  Is  not  In  any 
other  way  likely  to  endanger  the  public  safety 
or  peace." 

A  dealer,  after  seeing  the  applicants  cer- 
tificate, must  register  all  transactions  Involv- 
ing guns  and  ammunition,  giving  the  serial 
number  ol  the  weapon,  and  pass  on  the  In- 
formation to  the  local  police  station.  Failure 
to  do  so  subjects  the  gun  dealer  to  six  months 
Imprisonment. 

The  purchase  of  guns  by  mall  order,  which 
would  be  severely  curtailed  In  proposed  legls- 
l;illon  m  the  United  States,  Is  permitted  In 
Britain,  but  vrtth  the  same  restrictions  that 
apply  to  personal  purchases.  It  Is  Illegal  to 
p.iwn  firearms  In  Britain.  In  this  country, 
most  states  allow  the  pawning  of  weapons 
with  little  or  no  controls. 

Proix)sed  gun  control  l:iws  considered  by 
Congress  In  the  last  three  years  would  adopt 
some  of  the  British  provisions,  such  as  a 
reqiUrement  that  guns  sold  be  registered  with 
the  Treasury  Department.  Opponents  of  the 
legislation,  led  by  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion, an  organization  of  gun-fanciers  and 
sportsmen,  have  maintained  that  this  would 
result  In  troublesome  red  t;ipe. 

French  gun  laws  are  strict  and  unambig- 
uous. They  stipulate  that  arms  purchasers 
must  be  over  21.  Mall  order  sales  are  banned 
and  all  gun  sales  must  be  registered.  To  ob- 
tain a  permit  to  buy  a  gun.  the  applicant 
must  undergo  a  background  investigation 
that  is  long  and  thorough.  It  c;in  take  as 
long  as  six  weeks. 

In  Prance  only  the  police  and  licensed 
guards  are  permitted  to  carry  loaded  flrearms. 
Private  persons  with  properly  registered  re- 
volvers cannot  curry  them  on  their  persons 
under  any  circumstances. 

NO  STOPPING  ON  WAV  TO  HUNT 

A  Frenchman  on  his  way  to  a  firing  range 
or  a  pheasant  hunt.  U  he  is  carrjlng  a  gun. 
cannot  even  stop  for  a  glass  of  wine  along  the 
way.  He  must  go  direct,  and  his  gun  must  be 
carried  In  a  box  or  carrying  case.  In  the  trunk 
and  not  the  glove  compartment  of  his  car. 
Both  the  clip  and  firing  bolt  of  the  gun  must 
be  removed. 

Gvm-control  laws  In  Italy  are  similar  to 
those  in  France.  As  in  France,  the  applicant 
must  be  at  least  21  years  old.  and  a  certificate 
of  police  clearance  and  registration  of  the 
weapon   are   required. 

In  Spain,  the  procedures  m.ake  It  even 
more  difficult  to  buy  a  gun.  An  applicant 
mxist  tell  the  director  general  of  security  why 
he  wants  one.  and  the  director  general  may 
deny  the  request  without  giving  a  reason. 

fifty    CARTRIDGES    AT    A    TIME 

After  the  Spaniard  gets  a  purchase  permit 
and  buys  his  gun,  he  must  register  It  with 
the  nearest  post  of  the  Civil  Guard,  the  gen- 
darmerie of  Spain,  which  Issues  him  a  "gula, " 
or  guide,  which  must  be  carried  with  the 
license  when  the  weapon  is  used.  Only  50 
c;irtridges  for  the  weapon  may  be  bought 
at  one  time,  and  all  purchases  of  ammuni- 
tion are  entered  in  the  gruia. 

Crimes  in  which  shooting  Is  involved  are 
said  to  be  rare  in  Spain. 

The  Soviet  Union's  crime  rate  Is  unrelated 
to  gun  ownership.  Private  ownership  of  rifles 
and  revolvers  is  punishable  by  as  much  as 
two  years  imprisonment,  and  press  reports 
indicate  that  knives  are  the  weapons  most 
often  used  In  homicides. 

In  most  of  the  Soviet  Union,  hunters  may 
buy  shotguns,  but  in  the  far  north  and 
Siberia,  rifles  may  be  bought  with  a  special 
permit.  They  must  be  registered  with  the 
police. 

In  West  Germany,  there  has  been  only 
one  case  of  attempted  political  murder 
since  World  War  II.  That  was  the  attempt 
on  the  life  of  Rudl  Dutschke,  the  extremist 
student  leader,  eight  weeks  ago. 

"Well-reputed  and  trustworthy  citizens" 
may  buy  hand  guns  In  West  Germany,  but 
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only  If  they  clt«  pUuslble  r«Mona  such  m 
a  "dangerous"  profession  or  Isola-ed  "dan- 
gerous" living  quarters,  according  to  lh« 
German  Firearms  Law  of  1938. 

For  pistols,  the  law  also  demands  a  pur- 
chase permit  and  another  permit  Juat  to 
carry  the  weapons  outside  one's  own 
premises  RlHes  may  be  bought  by  permit, 
with  the  stipulation  that  the  permit  be  re- 
newed every  three  years  Purchase  permits 
are  retained  by  the  gun  dealer,  whose 
records  are  regularly  inspected  by  the  po- 
lice 

ONE       WIAFOK       EXEMPT 

Belgium's  laws  are  strict,  but  several 
murders  have  been  carried  out  with  a  22 
rine  that  is  made  in  Belgium  by  Fabrlque 
Natlonale  d'Armes  de  Guerre  The  weapon 
Is  exempted  from  the  otherwise  tough  re- 
strictions on  firearms  possession,  and  this 
Is  generally  attributed  to  the  Influence  of 
the  manufacturer,  the  huge  Socl«t«  a*n*- 
rale  group  of  enterprises,  a  holding  com- 
pany that  controls  about  a  third  of  Bel- 
gian industrial  activity. 

For  all  pistols  and  rifles  other  than  the  .M 
a  buyer  must  obtain  a  permit  signed  by  the 
Belgian  equivalent  of  a  district  attorney, 
after  lo<^T  police  have  conducted  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  applicant 
which  takes  one  or  two  months.  No  weapons 
are  sold  through  mall  ^rder  houses. 

In  Belgium,  which  has  a  population  of 
9  3  million,  there  were  only  71  murders  in 
1965  The  figure  also  Includes  murders  com- 
mitted with  weapons  other  than  firearms. 

In  Switzerland  murder  Is  not  a  signifi- 
cant problem  even  though  about  600.000 
Swiss  in  a  total  population  of  six  million 
have  rifles  So  many  own  the  latest  model 
of  automatic  weapon,  kept  In  perfect  work- 
ing order  In  a  closet  at  home,  along  with  24 
rounds  of  ammiinltlon 

I.ONC    T«.»DIT10N     IN    SWITZERLAND 

Switzerland's  long  tradition  of  arms  In 
the  home,  consecrated  by  military  law.  di- 
rects that  members  of  lu  citizen  nUlltU 
keep  their  uniforms,  rifles,  and  field  packs  at 
home  so  that  they  may  spring  to  the  de- 
fense of  thJ  country  All  able-bodied 
males,  between  20  and  50  have  thU 
obligation.  ^  ^ 

B\it  a  .spok.*sman  for  the  Swiss  Defense 
Department  said  that  although  no  statis- 
tics are  kept,  the  misuse  of  army  rifles  In 
citizens'  care  is  rare  Revolvers.  pUtols  and 
other  handguns  may  be  purchased  only 
with  a  permit 

In  the  Par  East  most  nations  have  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  Japan  in  drafting  un- 
usually strict  gun  control  laws.  In  Japan, 
where  no  one  except  police  officers  Is  per- 
mitted to  own  a  revolver,  there  were  only 
37  firearms  murders  last  year  In  the  United 
States,  almost  twice  Japan's  populaUon. 
there  were  6.500  firearms  homicides  last  year. 
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OUN    CfBBa    A«E    SmiCTEE    IN    MANY    NATIONS 

Than    in  the  UNrrEO   State* 
The   United  States  Is  not   unique  In   the 
world    community    for    Its   lack   of    effective 
nationwide  controls  over  ownership  and  tise 
of  guns. 

In  Africa,  wars  and  guerrllU  movemenU 
make  gun  control  impossible  in  several  na- 
tions: in  parts  of  Latin  America,  political 
assassination  by  gunfire  has  been  recurrent 
for  generations.  In  Australia  there  are  so 
many  loopholes  to  the  laws  of  the  various 
states— and  no  federal  law— that  a  would-be 
murderer  or  assassin  would  have  no  trouble 
obtaining  a  weapon  for  himself:  In  West 
Germany  there  Is  no  federal  gun  control,  al- 
though the  eleven  states  have  strict  laws 
which  are  very  similar. 

But.  according  to  a  survey  by  Washington 
Poat  Foreign  Service  correepondenU  and 
special  correspondenu.  In  moat  of  the  world! 


technologically-advanced  nations  and  where 
there  is  no  international  tension  or  civil 
war.  gun  control  is  far  stricter  than  In 
America.  ThU  U  particularly  true  in  Japan, 
the  Soviet  Union  and  throughout  Europe. 

GUNS  A  paiVILXGC 

Other  aspects  of  gun  control  found  in  the 
Washington  Poet  survey  were: 

Constitutions  and  laws  In  the  countries 
surveyed  are  aimed  generally  at  regulatory 
control  of  all  firearms— both  rifles  and  hand 
guns.  In  some  countries  police  or  military 
forces  are  not  able  to  enforce  strict  laws. 

Ownership  and  use  of  guns  Is  treated  as  a 
privilege  granted  to  citizens  for  a  specific 
reason— most  often  for  hunting.  In  Japan, 
whalers  and  athletic  umpires  may  be  given 
gun  permlM.  as  well  as  policemen,  hunters 
(rifles  only)  and  researchers.  In  Britain, 
there  are  exceptions  for  de%iMr».  auctioneers, 
theaters  and  bhootlng  galleries. 

In  none  of  the  countries  surveyed  was 
there  an  attitude  among  citizens  that  they 
should  have  the  right  to  bear  arms,  and 
there  was  no  evidence  of  popular  resentment 
against  gun  control  laws. 

AKMS    SMUCCUNO 

Restrictions  on  the  availability  of  firearms 
tends   to   save   Uvea. 

The  availability  and  the  smuggling  of 
arms — which  are  manufactured  chiefly  In 
the  United  States.  Czechoslovakia  and  the 
Soviet  Union — makes  gun  control  dllBcult  In 
areas  of   unrest. 

In  many  countries,  national  gun  control 
has  been  built  up  amid  trequent  periods 
of  political  instability  and  military  dictator- 
ship— as  in  the  case  of  Peru,  for  example — 
and  It  therefore  has  historically  been  in  the 
Interest  of  the  government  to  know  who  has 
guns  and  where  they  are.  John  M.  Ooehko 
reported  from  Lima. 

Ctun  (  ntr  l  In  Britain  dates  back  a  cen- 
tury, and  ifie  last  piece  of  gun  legislation 
in  The  Netherlands  was  passed  In  1919.  It 
strictly  forbade  Dutchmen  to  poesesa.  Im- 
port, export,  or  transport  weapons — with  ex- 
ceptions, including  sportsmen. 

.SOVIET    UNION 

In  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  East  Euro- 
pean countries  the  police  strictly  control  all 
concealable  guns  while  hunting  rifles  are 
reetncted  to  sportsmen  enrolled  In  appro- 
priate organizations.  In  the  vast  rural  areas 
of  the  Soviet  Union  there  are  doubtless  many 
peasanu  and  hunters  who  own  rifles  ille- 
gally, many  ot  the  weapons  dating  from 
prewar  and  wartime  days. 

But.  reported  Anatole  Shub  from  Moscow, 
the  lack  of  political  aseaaalnaUons  or  famous 
private  crimes  of  violence  and  bank  rob- 
beries during  the  last  20  years  Indicates  that 
arms  in  urban  areas  are  under  the  tightest 
controls. 

JAPAN 

The  microscopic  amount  of  crime  commit- 
ted with  guns  In  Japan  must  be  the  envy  of 
the  world.  Richard  Halloran  reported  from 
Tokyo.  Pistols  are  forbidden,  except  to  police 
and  marksmen  under  strict  supervision,  rifles 
and  shotguns  are  allowed  for  hunting  and 
target  shooting,  but  again  under  rigid  con- 
trols. In  19«7.  there  were  only  seven  murders 
committed  with  pistols  and  38  with  rifles 
or  shotguns. 

Most  of  Japan's  2111  murders  that  year 
were  crimes  of  passion  committed  by  hand 
or  with  clubs  or  knives.  There  were  only  11 
armed  robberies  in  1967  for  the  enUre  na- 
non. 

Even  in  areas  of  war  or  great  tension — 
Cyprus,  Israel,  Panama  and  France  during 
the  workers'  and  students'  uprising — there 
was  no  evidence  of  enthusiasm  by  the  people 
to  beer  and  use  arms  except  in  actual  battle. 

CTPRVa 

Alfred  Friendly  reported  from  the  Cyprlot 
capital  of  Nicosia  that  the  Island  Is  "stlir 
with  muaketry, "  probably  a  higher  per  caplU 
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rate  than  any  other  place  on  earth — attrlbut- 
able  mainly  to  the  bitter  intercommunal 
struggle  between  Greek  and  Turkish  Cypriote. 

Experts  estimate  that  there  are  enough 
small  arms  In  Cyprus  to  equip  every  able- 
bodied  man  on  the  Island.  Friendly  reported. 
Shootings — almost  all  of  them  Intercom- 
munal—have  been  chronic  and  constant 
since  1963. 

And  yet.  Friendly  adds,  excluding  the  In- 
tercommunal fighting,  shootings  (as  well  as 
knifings)  are  rare  to  the  point  of  nonexist- 
ence. 

The  situation  In  Cyprus  also  emphasizes 
another  aspect  of  worldwide  gun  control 
Gun  laws,  mostly  dating  from  the  British 
colonial  period,  are  strict.  A  person  may  Im- 
port and  possess  pistols  only  on  showing  an 
express  need  and  only  when  a  license  is 
granted,  which  assertedly  Is  seldom.  Shot- 
guns must  also  be  licensed. 

In  fact,  however,  the  United  NaUons  h.^s 
noted  1025  shooting  Incldento  during  the 
last  24  months,  almost  all  "random  or  accl- 
denui  discharges  of  weapons."  The  guns 
pour  Into  the  Island,  despite  the  laws,  from 
Greek  and  Turkish  army  forces.  In  addition 
a  large  gun  supply  was  amassed  during  the 
antl-BrlUsh  liberation  period  of  the  19508. 

There  are  other  nations  where  huge  arms 
supplies  are  available,  contrary  to  strict  laws 
on  the  books. 

PANAMA 

Panama  has  a  turbulent  history  with  many 
pollUcal  shootings.  The  newly-elected  Presi- 
dent Arnulfo  Arias,  has  himself  been  shot 
four  Umes.  Though  gun  carrying  laws  are 
strict  reported  special  correspondent  Mary- 
ann  Oortshek  from  Panama  City,  there  are  so 
many  exceptions  to  the  rules  that  It  Is  rela- 
tively easy  to  get  a  permit  to  carry  a  gun 
and  many  private  citizens  have  them. 

Many  pollUclans  carry  guns  at  all  times. 
and  one  newsman  Is  often  seen  carrying  a 
brtefease  which  holds  a  folding-stock  car- 
bine. 

But  she  reports,  gun  felonies  and  shootings 
are  relatively  rare  except  In  riots  or  in  elec- 
tion years  Most  violent  crimes  In  Panama  are 
carried  out  with  machetes,  knives  and  clubs 
Goshko  reported  from  Lima  that  the  use  oi 
knives  Is  falriy  common  throughout  South 
America. 

In  recent  year*,  the  rise  of  guerrilla  ac- 
tivity has  been  accompanied  by  a  sizeable 
quantity  of  automatic  weapons  being  Illegal- 
ly brought  into  Latin  America. 

In  Africa,  almost  every  country  requires 
licensing  or  registration  of  guns,  but  the 
regulations  are  Ignored  In  many  rural  areas 
In  the  Congo's  interior,  parts  of  Ethiopia. 
In  war-torn  areas  of  Nigeria  and  In  the  Su- 
dan guns  are  uncontrolled.  Anthony  Astra- 
chan  reported  from  Nairobi.  Kenya. 

KKNTA 

Wherever  governments  are  firmly  1" 
control,  he  reported,  guns  are  regulated— 
nowhere  more  stringently  than  In  East 
Africa. 

Kenya's  firearms  regulations  were  passed  in 
1953  while  sUU  a  British  colony  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Mau  Mau  emergency,  and  there 
have  been  no  substantive  changes  since  In- 
dependence Nobody  may  have  firearms  or 
ammunition  in  Kenya  without  a  valid  certif- 
icate. ., 

PermlU  are  not  granted  to  anyone  of  in- 
temperate habits  or  unsound  mind,  or  to 
be  for  any  reason  unfitted  to  be  entrusted 
with  such  a  firearm.  "  In  1967  Kenya  had  508 
murders  and  attempted  murders  and  seven 
manslaughter  cases— roughly  one  homicide 
for  every  20,000  of  Kenya's  10  million  cit- 
izens. There  were  also  2347  robberies. 

The  government  refuses  to  say  how  many 
of  these  crimes  Involved  firearms,  but  It  Is 
known  to  be  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  total. 
Gun  control  laws  In  Tanzania  and  Uganda 
are  as  tough  or  tougher  than  in  Kenya. 
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SCANDINAVIA 

In  the  Scandanavlan  countries  the  only 
interest  In  firearms  Is  a  sporting  one.  For 
this  reason,  reported  special  correspondent 
Roland  Huntford  from  Stockholm,  licensing 
regulaUons— while  strict— are  not  considered 

Irksome. 

Firearms   regulation*   are   broadly   similar 
in  Norway.  Sweden  and  Finland.  HunUng  and 
t.-vrget     shooting    alone    are     recognized     as 
grounds  for  possession  of  firearms.  The  only 
pistols   available   to   the   general   public  are 
.specialized    long-barreled    single-shot    types 
used  in  Olympic  competitions.  Revolvers  and 
automatic  pistols  are  virtually  unobtainable. 
Even  If  a  Swede  haB  a  gun.  he  prefers  to 
do  murder  with  some  other  Instrument.  In 
1966  there   were   65   convictions   lor  murder 
and  manslaughter  In  the  country.  Of  these, 
nine    were    lor    crimes    using    firearms    and 
dynamite.  The  annual  murder  rate  is  about 
0  9  per  thousand  people.  In  Finland,  with  a 
population   of   4  5   mUllon,   there   are   about 
80  homicides  of  all  descriptions  per  year.  In 
Norway,    there    are    about   50    murders   and 
manslaughters  annually  among  a  population 
of  39  million,  with  not  more  than  four  or 
five  carried  out  by  firefirms. 

HunUng  Is  popular  in  other  European 
countries.  A  survey  last  year  indicated  that 
two  million  hunting  rifles  and  shotguns  were 
registered  In  France,  one  million  in  Italy, 
and  25.000  weapons  each  in  Belgium  and  The 
Netherlands.  In  Germany  It  Is  a  sport 
of  the  upper  class. 

FRANCE 

Control  of  firearms  Is  fairly  strict  in 
Prance— very  tight  on  pistols  and  revolvers 
but  more  relaxed  for  rifles  with  hunting  one 
of  the  favorite  national  pastimes,  Donald 
H  Louchhelm  reported  from  Paris.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Interior  Ministry,  permission  to 
carry  firearms  is  restricted  at  the  moment  to 
less  than  10.000  non-government  employes 
(out  of  a  population  Of  50  million) . 

The  penalty  for  carrying  an  unauthorized 
handgun  or  for  being  in  possession  of  an 
unauthorized  firearm  of  any  kind  in  France 
Is  one  to  three  years  In  prison  and  a  maxi- 
mum fine  of  $720.  Anyone  over  21  years 
of  age  can  buy  a  rifle  or  shotgun,  but  only  to 
keep  in  his  home.  If  he  wants  to  hunt,  he 
must  get  a  license.  Foreign  residents  In 
France  have  great  difficulty  obtaining  such 
licenses. 

Deaths  by  shooting  average  about  500  a 
year,  or  one  per  100.000  people.  Death  by 
stabbing  Is  at  approximately  the  same  rate. 
However.  In  the  recent  rioting  In  Paris 
which  lasted  more  than  a  month,  only  two 
shots  were  fired.  An  Irate  resident  tired  of 
the  noisy  demonstrations  outside  his  win- 
dow and  fired  off  two  rounds  from  his  hunt- 
ing rifle.  Two  demonstrators  were  Injured. 

WEST  CERMANT 

In  West  Germany,  a  law  Is  being  drafted 
for  submission  to  the  eleven  state  legisla- 
tures, which  would  provide  uniform  gun  con- 
trol throughout  the  Federal  Republic.  Al- 
ready the  states'  laws  are  similar,  and  no 
weapons  can  be  purchased  vi-lthout  a  permit 
from  local  police.  Purchase  of  weapons  by 
mall  order  is  impoBslble.  A  person  may  be 
granted  a  gun  permit  only  if  he  is  reliable, 
legally  accountable  for  his  actions,  not  pre- 
viously convicted  and  can  prove  need  of  a 
weapon. 

As  a  result  of  strict  laws  only  32  persons 
received  weapons  purchase  licenses,  and  only 
84  were  given  weapons  permlte  in  the  Bonn 
Area  in  1967.  Mtirder  by  gunshot  In  West 
Germany  is  negUglble. 

HOLLAND 

In  Holland  with  a  population  of  12  5  mil- 
lion, only  15  crimes  were  recorded  lait  year 
in  which  a  shooting  took  place. 

SELGIUM 

HunUng  guns  and  the  .22  rifle  are  respon- 
sible for  most  murders  by  shooting  in  Bel- 


glum  and  periodic  attempts  have  been  made 
by  some  members  In  Parliament  to  subject 
the  sale  of  these  weapons  to  stricter  control. 
But  their  efforts  have  met  with  failure,  re- 
ported special  correspondent  Robert  Mautn- 
ner    from    Brussels.    Latest    stattstics    show 
there  were  71   murders  in  Belgium  [n   VM5 
in   a    population   of    9.5   million,    but   thwe 
were  no  statlsUcs  on  types  of  weapons  used. 
Arms  manufacturers  and  rifle  clubs  do  ex- 
ercise a  certain  amount  of  pressure  on  fai- 
llameut  In  Belgium.  The  Fabrlque  Nationale, 
irparticular.   has   a   considerable   ""tluence 
because    of    its    importance    to    the    Belgian 
economy  as  a  major  exporter  of  "rms  and 
war  materiel.  All  efforts  to  impose  lega    re- 
strictions  on   the   s.Ue   of   its    .22   rifle   have 
proved    unsuccessful.   Laws   covering   pistols 
and  revolvers,   however,   are  very  strict. 


ITALY 

III  luay  gun  control  laws  forbid  the  sell- 
iiiR  or  otherw.sc  turning  over  of  firearms  to 
anybody  without  a  license  or  a  special  pur- 
ch^  permit  granted  by  local  police.  Regula- 
tions apply  to  all  weapons,  including  hunt- 

"Ic'cording  to  Prof.  Franco  Fe"-''"-"*"' „^° 
teaches  sociology  at  the  University  ol  Rome. 
the  existing  legislation  "has  a  remarkable  de- 
terrent effect  on  the  average  citizen  who  dis- 
likes going  through  the  procedure  required 
for  legally  purchasing  a  gun  and  does  not 
know  how  t^  get  it  through  illegal  channels 

Tlie  overall  violent  death  figure  in  Italy 
was  just  over  4  per  thousand  population  in 
1967  More  detailed  information  from  lJt>4 
shows  there  were  319  murders  by  gunshot 
that  year.  Taking  into  consideration  non- 
deadly  attacks  and  other  acts  of  personal 
violence,  however,  it  appears  that  the  Itai- 
ivns'  favorite  weapon  is  still  the  anna  bi- 
anca"  (the  "white  weapon."  a  term  encom- 
passing knives,  axes  and  other  cutting  weap- 
ons), reported  special  correspondent  Leo  J. 
WoUenborg  from  Rome. 

BRITAIN 

The  basic  law  covering  firearms  in  Britain, 
passed  In  1937,  consolidated  other  regula- 
tions dating  back  a  century.  The  firearms  act 
was  amended  last  year  to  include  shotguns, 
which  as  of  May  1.  1968,  also  had  to  be 
registered. 

The  British  law  makes  no  distinction  be- 
tween rifles  and  pistols,  although  It  does 
make  it  easier  to  own  shotguns.  The  burden 
of  proof  lor  showing  a  need  for  firearms  rests 
on  the  clUzen  for  pistols  and  rifles,  but  in  the 
case  of  shotguns  the  police  must  show  why 
a  shotgun  should  not  be  permitted.  Karl  E. 
Mayer  reported  from  London. 

The  best  estimate  Is  that  there  are  about 
220  000  licensed  weapons  in  Britain.  Pro- 
visional figures  for  England  and  Wales 
(population  48  million)  for  1967  showed  a 
total  of  2  331  indictable  offenses  involving 
firearms.  Of  the  total,  791  involved  cases  in 
which  firearms  actually  were  fired  or  used  to 
threaten  a  victim.  351  Involve  wounding  by 
shooting,  and  45  Involve  killing  by  shooting. 
All  British  police  are  unarmed,  except  In 
very  rare  cases— such  as  pursuit  of  armed 
men.  Because  the  police  are  unarmed  crimi- 
nals are  generally  unarmed. 

GREECE 

In  Greece,  the  law  permits  general  owner- 
ship of  hunting  guns  without  permits,  but 
requires  an  annual  or  semi-annual  license. 
The  owner  must  be  a  member  of  a  gun  club, 
and  cannot  carry  a  gun  during  closed  hunting 
seasons  nor  outside  hunting  areas.  Handguns 
are  permitted  under  strict  control  of  local 
police.  They  are  in  practical  terms  limited  to 
night  watchmen,  guards,  payroll  custodians 
and  persons  whose  lives  or  families  have  been 
threatened. 

The  latest  figures  for  murders  in  Greece — 
the  great  majority  by  firearms— are  101  in 
1960,  113  in  1961.  95  in  1962.  and  91  in  1963. 
Most  are  crimes  of  passion  and  armed  rob- 
beries are  very  rare.  The  Greek  population  is 
about  8.5  million. 
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one  problem  in  Greece,  reported  Friendly 
from  Athens,  is  that  plenty  of  guns  are  prob- 
ably stashed  away  In  the  country-acquhred 
during  the  civil  war  In  the  late  1940  s.  "Hie 
government  claims  these  weapons  were  sur- 
rendered, but  observers  expected  there  are 
many  secret  arsenals. 

ISRAEL 

Political  tension  and  communal  warfare 
in  Palestine  even  before  the  establishment 
of  the  state  of  Israel  "led  to  the  imposition  of 
strict  controls  on  the  sale  of  firearms  and 
other  weapons  there.  Some  laws  restricting 
the  carrying  of  guns  were  In  effect  50  years 
ago  under  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

Many  Israeli  civilians  have  obtained  per- 
mits to  carry  pistols,  oecause  of  the  many 
border  incidenu.  In  addition,  since  most 
Israelis  are  in  the  reserves,  there  Is  wide- 
spread knowledge  of  the  use  of  firearms.  How- 
ever the  Israelis  do  not  lake  their  guns 
home  with  them  and  must  return  weapons 
to  their  army  units  ^^en  H^ey  are  re- 
leased from  service.  More  than  40.000  li- 
censes for  handguns  and  shotguns  are  is^sued 
annually  by  Israeli  officials  for  self-defense 
and  hunting  purposes.  Permits  have  to  be 
renewed  each  year. 

In  a  population  of  about  2C  million  (not 
including  occupied  areas  i  in  1967  there  were 
29  murder  cases,  of  which  ten  involved  lire- 
arms,  special  correspondent  Yuval  Ellzur  re- 
ported from  Jerusalem. 

CANADA 

Canadians  are  heavily  armed  with  Imnt- 
i-ie  weapons  but  not  with  sidearms,  special 
correspondent  Gerald  Waring  reported  from 
Ottawa.  There  were  281  murders  in  Canada 
list  year  giving  a  rate  of  16  per  100.000 
pe;sons  ovfr  seven  years  old.  Of  the  total, 
140  murders  were  committed  by  firearms, 
for  a  shooting  murder  rate  of  0.8  per  100.000. 

All  cuns  must  be  registered  in  Canada 
and  as  of  last  year  registrations  totaled 
513.176.    including    the    armed    forces    and 

"""prhne  Minister  Pierre  Elliott  Trudeau  has 
been  heavily  guarded  during  the  present 
election  campaign.  The  Liberal  government 
introduced  a  bill  in  the  last  Parhament  to 
increase  gun  controls,  and  presumably  the 
bin  would  be  introduced  if  the  Liberals  win 
the  June  25  election. 


INTERNA'nONAL    TRAFFIC 

As  lor  international  gun  traffic,  the  Soviet 
Union  is  the  worids  largest  arms  supplier, 
responsible— according  to  one  estimate— for 
40  per  cent  of  the  total  International  arms 
trade,  with  Eastern  Europe  and  North  Viet- 
nam   Its   main   customers. 

sue  Masterman  reported  from  The  Hague 
that  the  Dutch  are  responsible  for  the  bulk 
of  actual  weapons  transportation  around  the 
world.  Little  Dutch  coasters  do  most  of  the 
gun-running  from  Europe  to  Asia  and  Af- 
rica   she    reported. 

Guns  in  circulation  in  .South  America  arc 
ot  European  manufacture  primarily,  accord- 
ing to  police.  The  luilian  Beretta  seems  to 
be  an  especially  favored  gun  in  Peru,  for 
example.  Some  of  the  guns  in  Latin  America 
-re  of  US  manufacture  (acquired  through 
■surplus  channels) .  but  most  apparently  come 
from  Czechoslovakia.  This  Is  largely  because 
Cuba  which  does  most  of  the  arms  smug- 
Rling  for  the  growing  guerrilla  operations  in 
Latin  America,  can  obtain  Czech  weapons 
easily.  Goshko  reported  from  Lima.  In  ad- 
dition he  reported,  the  Latin  guerrillas  tnl.ik 
that  the  Czech  automatic  weapons  are  the 
best  there  are— particularly  light  subma- 
chine   guns. 

(From   the   Washington    (D.C.)    Dally  News, 

June  13,  1968) 

STORY  or  THE  GuN :  How  Weapon  Was  Tr.^ced 

(By  Mary  Ellen  Leary) 

S.4CRAMENTO,    CALIF.,   June    13.— Luck   and 

California's  gun-registration  law  are  credited 

by  California  authorities  for  the  quick  trace 
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made  on  the  gun  that  killed  Sen  Robert  P. 
Kennedy  last  week  In  Los  Angeles. 

It  took  Just  75  seconds  after  a  policeman 
gave  the  gun's  serial  number  to  his  district 
office  for  Los  Angeles  police  headquarters  to 
learn  who  flrst  bought  the  22  caliber  eight- 
shot  Iver  Johnson  retrolver  Aug.  10.  1966  dur- 
ing the  panic  that  followed  the  Watts  riots. 

Nine  hours  later,  by  mid-day  June  5,  police 
had  the  complete  history  of  the  gun.  The 
trace  began  with  Alhambra  resident  Albert 
Leslie  Hertz  who  bought  It  at  a  Pasadena 
sporting  goods  store  for  his  wife's  protection. 
A  year  ago.  she  gave  It  to  her  married  daugh- 
ter. Mrs.  D.m.i  Westlake.  Last  Christmas  Mrs. 
Westlake  decided  she  "didn't  want  It  around 
the  house"  and  gave  it  to  a  mechanically 
minded  young  neighbor.  George  Erhard.  And 
only  a  few  weeks  ago.  Mr.  Erhard  sold  It  to  a 
fellow  worker  at  a  Pasadena  department  store. 
That  fellow  worker,  known  as  •Joe."  was 
Munlr  Sirhan.  older  brother  of  Slrhan  Slrhan. 

MORS    THAN    LUCK 

But  more  than  luck  concocted  the  system 
which  made  the  record  available. 

This  lies  In  police  reliance  on  California's 
famed  CII — Criminal  Identification  and  In- 
vestlgaUop  Bureau.  This  central  state  In- 
formation agency,  part  of  the  attorney  gen- 
eral's offloe.  ts  next  only  to  the  FBI  In  exten- 
sive record-keeping. 

It  la  so  heavily  used  that  Loe  Angeles  main- 
tains a  "hot  line"  to  Its  computer  center  at 
Sacramento  and  averages  250  to  300  requests 
dally  to  Identify  guns,  criminals,  stolen  prop- 
erty or  "M.O."  (mode  of  operation). 

The  query  concerning  the  gun  used  In  the 
Kennedy  assassination  was  fed  Into  the  com- 
puter at  3  a.m.  and  the  answer  reported  sec- 
onds later  to  the  waiting  policeman. 

Among  all  the  ales  thU  office  handles.  Ita 
most  complete  are  the  three  million  com- 
puter-tape records  it  has  on  concealable  guns. 

IN    TSIFLICATX 

California  licenses  all  persons  who  sell 
handguns  and  requires  each  merchant  to  fill 
out  In  triplicate  a  "register"  form  for  every 
sale,  with  one  copy  to  local  police  and  another 
to  the  Cn.  The  purchaser  may  not  take  poe- 
sesslon  of  the  gun  for  live  days  after.  Within 
that  time  pallce  and  the  CII  check  out  the 
purchaser's  name,  address  and  general  de- 
scription, including  age  and  color.  No  ttnger- 
prtntlng  or  documented  proof  of  identity  Is 
required  prior  to  purchase,  however. 

No  similar  registry  Is  kept  for  shotguns 
or  rifles.  Anyone  over  18  may  walk  out  of 
a  store  carrying  these  the  moment  after  pur- 
chase. 

"Post  facto — after  the  crime — California 
has  one  of  the  bett  systems  In  existence." 
said  Chief  Deputy  Attorney  General  Charles 
03rlen.  "But  even  this  has  big  holes  In  It. 

"If  this  gun  had  come  from  out-of-state 
or  had  been  Ixjught  by  mall  order  we'd  have 
had  no  record.  If  It  had  been  bought  origi- 
nally under  a  false  name,  we  could  never  have 
traced  It. 

"But  before  the  fact — XxtoTt  the  crime — 
when  It  comes  to  limiting  gun  traffic  or  ef- 
fective registration  of  gun  ownership  Cali- 
fornia laws  are  pathetically  weak." 

Mr.  O'Brien  said  California  law  lags  behind 
nine  states  which  require  flngerplrnted  reg- 
istration and  far  behind  New  York's  Sulli- 
van Act. 

I  Prom  the  Philadelphia   (Pa.)    Inquirer. 

June  13.   19681 

Stuct  Gun  Conteol  Ubcco  bt  Tat«  at 

Matoes    Mkctinc 

Chicago.  June  12. — Mayor  James  H.  J.  Tate 

urged  Congress  on  Wednesday  to  enact  strict 

gun-control  legislation  and  said  the  matter 

was  moet  urgent  because  of  the  assassination 

of  President  John  P.  Kennedy.  Sen.  Robert 

F   Kennedy  and  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 

Tate    called    on    the    U.S.    Conference    of 

Mayors  to  support  his  resolution,  both  In  the 
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Resolutions    Committee    and    at    a    general 
meeting    here    later    this   week. 

BCZZO     TESTIFIZS 

The  Mayor  was  backed  up  by  Police  Com- 
missioner Frank  L.  Rlzao.  who  flew  to  the 
conference  to  testify  on  the  effectiveness  of 
the  city's  1965  ordinance  requiring  registra- 
tion of  firearms. 

"By  the  passage  of  this  ordinance,  we  have 
proven  that  gun  control  works."  Rlzzo  said. 

Rlzzo  also  said  that  Pennsylvania  was 
"set"  to  enact  strict  gun  control  measures. 
But  he  called  on  the  enactment  of  similar 
laws  by  all  of  the  St.^te's  municipalities  as 
well  as  adjoining  States. 

BKJCCTKO    2S» 

Tate  said  that  since  the  enactment  of  the 
Phll.idelphia  ordinance  the  city  has  rejected 
299  questionable  permiu  for  firearms  He 
said  they  had  included  22  persons  convicted 
of  iissault  and  battery.  13  convicted  of  rob- 
bery, seven  for  mental  Instability,  and  one 
charged  with  murder. 

The  mayor  said  the  ordinance  had  been 
prompted  by  the  shooting  of  a  police  lleu- 
ten.uit  who  had  ejected  a  woman  from  a 
tavern. 

Rlzzo  also  said  that  since  the  ordinance 
went  into  effect  the  number  of  murders  in 
the  city  has  declined  by  17  percent. 

NOT     ONLT     REASON 

"Of  course  gun  control  Is  not  the  only  rea- 
son." Rlzzo  said.  "But  It  Is  a  substantial  part 
of  the  reason.  It  Is  pretty  obvious  that  It  will 
make  it  tough  to  get  a  gun." 

Attending  the  meeting  with  Tate  were 
City  Managing  Director  Fred  T.  Corleto.  his 
deputy.  Joseph  J.  OafUgan;  Federal  Coordi- 
nator Patrick  H.  McLaughlin;  Development 
Coordinator  Philip  P.  Kalodner;  Deputy 
Managing  Director  Richard  L.  Olanoff.  In 
charge  of  manpower,  and  Gordon  Cava- 
naugh.  In  charge  of  housing;  Charles  W. 
Bowser  and  .\nihony  P.  Zecca.  deputies  to 
the  mayor,  and  Patrick  J.  Stanton,  the 
mayor's  press  secretary. 

The  mayor  moved  to  get  approval  of  his 
resolution  shortly  after  the  conference  got 
under  way  because  of  the  action  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  on  Tuesday.  The 
committee  tied  15-15  to  release  proposal  by 
President  Johnson  for  stiff  gun  controls, 
thus  holding  up  swift  floor  action  on  the  bill. 

(From  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer.  June 
8.  1968) 

Cbimb  Contiol.  Gun  Contbol 

The  swift  Congressional  completion  of  the 
crime  bill,  which  contains  gun  controls  weak- 
er than  the  Administration  and  both  Sena- 
tors Kennedy  asked,  was  probably  a  kind  of 
poet-mortem  salute  to  the  martyred  Senator 
Robert  F.  Kennedy.  Whether  some  of  Its  pro- 
visions— such  as  those  permitting  wiretap- 
ping and  electronic  bugging  under  local  court 
authority — will  survive  testing  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  remains  moot. 

But  at  least  the  gun  controls  are  some  kind 
of  start  toward  reason  in  distribution  of 
lethal  weapons  in  this  NaUon.  Mall-order  sale 
of  concealable  handguns  will  be  forbidden  by 
law.  and  over-the-counter  sale  of  such  weap- 
ons to  non-residents  of  a  State  in  which  a 
gun  dealer  is  located. 

Obviously,  neither  of  these  provisions  could 
have  spared  Senator  Kennedy's  life — nor.  for 
that  matter,  the  life  of  his  late  brother. 
President  John  F.  Kennedy,  who  was  slain 
with  a  mall-order  rifle.  Rifles  and  shotguns 
may  still  be  ordered  by  mall. 

We  do  not  believe  the  present  bill  Is  too 
promising,  except,  perhaps,  in  its  allocation 
of  $400  million  to  States  and  larger  com- 
munities to  help  combat  organized  crime  and 
riots.  Even  that  la  little  enough,  considering 
the  need. 

But  there  Is  at  least  ImpUcit  recognition 
that  many  guns  of  all  descriptions  go  to  the 
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wrong  kind  of  people,  those  most  likely  to 
mlTM"»  them:  fanatics,  addicts,  mentally  dis- 
turbed persons,  alcoholics.  We  hope  this  start 
toward  curbing  the  trade  will  be  followed  by 
more  forthright  and  far-reaching  legislation 
that  win  really  make  the  assassination  of 
public  figures  and  private  individuals  more 
difficult. 

President  Johnson's  prompt  appeal  for 
more  realistic  legislation  should  be  heeded  by 
Congress.  The  "Safe  StreeU"  bill  is  not 
enough. 

America  continues  to  shock  the  world  by 
its  resort  to  violence  for  little  or  no  reason. 
The  least  most  Americans  should  expect  l.s 
that  a  turn  away  from  such  a  reputation  will 
now  be  undertaken  In  all  earnest.  We  have 
long  since  outgrown  "Billy  the  Kid"  and  It  Is 
high  time  we  proved  It. 

(From  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)   Evening  Bul- 
leUn,  June  12,  19681 
Cbackoown  on  Guns 

It  is  a  strange  argument  that  the  nation 
and  the  sUtes  should  have  weak  gun  laws 
because  there's  no  "cure-all"  against  the 
crUnlnal  misuse  of  firearms  and  no  way  to 
prevent  political  assassination  by  the  mere 
passage  of  laws. 

When  will  congressmen  and  Pennsylvania 
legislators  understand  that  the  public  Is  tired 
of  gun  laxity  that  aids  and  abets  violent 
men  In  bringing  death  and  Injury  to  cltl- 
Eens  In  their  homes,  in  places  of  business, 
on  the  streets;  In  turning  public  disorders 
Into  small  wars;  In  Jeopardizing  the  lives  of 
law  enforcement  officers? 

No  one  argues  that  better  gun  laws  will  be 
a  magic  soluUon.  but  they  can  make  It  less 
convenient  for  criminals  and  Irreeponslbles 
to  acquire  firearms.  They  can  help  police  to 
track  weapons  used  In  crime.  Strictly  en- 
forced, they  can  put  the  criminal,  the  delin- 
quent, and  the  violent  on  notice  that  Amer- 
ica has  stopped  playing  In  Its  condemnation 
of  gunplay. 

Voters  In  favor  of  more  adequate  gun  legis- 
lation, which  would  certainly  Include  ex- 
tending the  mail-order  ban  and  gun  registra- 
tion, should  let  Congress  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania legislature  know  how  they  feel.  In 
the  meantime.  It  Is  encouraging  that  Dis- 
trict Attorney  Specter  has  ordered  prosecu- 
tors here  to  press  for  stern  penalties  against 
those  convicted  of  violaUng  persent  gun  laws. 
The  appeal  of  Council  President  D'Ortona  to 
Philadelphia  citizens  to  turn  In  unwanted 
guns,  no  questions  asked,  offers  a  chance  to 
get  rid  of  these  weapons  without  embarass- 
ment.  Both  Police  Commissioner  Rlzzo  and 
Mr.  Specter  back  this  voluntary  move. 

No  one  wants  to  deprive  the  hunters  of 
their  sport  In  woods  and  fields  but  It  Is  time 
for  law-abiding  America  to  show  that  it 
wants  and  demands  realistic  controls  over 
the  possession  of  firearms. 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal] 

Tovigher  gun  controls  face  high  hurdles, 
despite  the  burst  of  mall  to  Congress. 

Proponents  see  a  need  for  quick  action 
while  memory  of  the  Kennedy  assasslnaUon 
U  still  fresh,  but  the  early  flow  of  letters  al- 
ready begins  to  taper  off  at  some  Senate  of- 
fices. Delays  loom.  Senate  backers  of  strong 
measures  acknowledge  they  can't  move 
ahead  without  holding  public  hearings; 
they'll  start  next  week.  Proposals  for  gun 
registration  will  meet  strong  opposition. 

There's  a  better  chance  for  fast  action 
to  ban  mail-order  sales  of  rifles  and  shot- 
guns. The  House  Judiciary  Committee  may 
approve  the  measure  next  week.  Mansfield 
prods  Chairman  Eastland  for  action  by  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  though  Dlr'isen 
and   Hruska  could  slow  down  any  effort. 

Senate  backers  of  the  mall-order  ban  con- 
sider an  end-run  around  the  committee. 
They'd  attach  an  amendment  to  some  un- 
related bill  on  the  Senate  floor. 


THE  COTTON  CRISIS:  RELATION  OF 
EXPORTS  TO  BALANCE  OF  PAY- 
MENTS 


HON. 


GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  24,  1968 


Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
brighter  spots  in  our  international  trade 
picture  is  the  favorable  contribution  of 
American  agriculture  to  our  balance  of 
payments.  Even  though  agricultural 
shipments  represent  only  22  percent  of 
our  total  exports,  they  account  for  over 
50  percent  of  our  favorable  trade  balance. 
During  calendar  year  1967,  agricul- 
tural exports  exceeded  agricultural  im- 
ports by  $585  million,  which  more  than 
offset  the  commercial  trade  deficit  of 
$400  million  that  year.  Between  1961  and 
1967,  agricultural  exports  contributed 
some  $32  billion  in  income  to  our  inter- 
national balance  of  payments. 

One  of  our  most  important  export 
commodities  is  cotton.  During  those 
years  when  competitive  sales  in  world 
trade  resulted  in  exports  of  5  to  6  million 
bales,  cotton  earned  $500  to  $800  miUion 
per  year  for  our  trade  balance.  One  of 
the  problems  facing  American  cotton  ex- 
ports at  present  is  the  depleted  stocks 
of  quahty  cotton  in  the  United  States 
due  to  a  number  of  factors.  This  is  tend- 
ing to  reduce  export  income  to  this  coun- 
try and  is  encouraging  foreign  countries 
to  expand  their  cotton  production  to 
meet  world  demand.  There  are,  however, 
many  other  factors  involved  in  this 
situation. 

It  is  essential  that  we  do  everything 
reasonably  possible  to  develop  and  re- 
tain our  cotton  markets  abroad.  In  this 
connection,  two  important  cotton  trade 
missions  have  traveled  abroad  recently 
to  seek  to  expand  export  markets  for 
U.S.  cotton.  One  of  these  groups  visited 
the  major  cotton  markets  of  Europe  dur- 
ing the  period  March  21  through  April 
10,  1968.  The  other  visited  some  of  the 
more  important  markets  in  the  Far  East 
during  the  period  AprU  19  through  May 
6,  1968. 

I  am  including  a  copy  of  the  reports 
on  the  results  of  these  missions.  They 
should  be  of  special  interest  to  everyone 
in  this  country  concerned  with  the  pro- 
duction, marketing,  and  export  of  cot- 
ton. It  is  urgent  that  continuous  strong 
efforts  be  made  to  improve  oxu"  cotton 
export  situation. 

Report  of  Cotton  Trade  Mission  to  Europe, 
March  21  Through  April  10. 1968 
nature  and  purpose  of  mission 
The  Cotton  Trade  Mission  to  Europe  was 
composed  of  government  specialists  and  cot- 
ton industry  representatives,  similar  In 
makeup  to  seven  other  commodity  teams 
which  In  recent  months  have  visited  foreign 
markets  to  help  expand  sales  of  U.S.  agri- 
cultural commodities.  The  Mission  met  with 
cotton  importers  and  users  in  the  cotton 
market  centers  of  the  U.K.,  Netherlands,  West 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Prance.  These  five  coun- 
tries usually  account  for  dollar  sales  of  about 
one-fourth  of  total  U.S.  cotton  exports,  which 
were  valued  at  an  annual  average  of  $150 
million  in   the   1960-66   period. 

Discussions  and  a  frank  exchange  of  views 
were  held  on  the  U.S.  and  world  cotton  sit- 
uations and  outlook,  and  the  situations  in 


the  fiber  Import  markets  and  textile  Indus- 
tries in  Europe.  Team  members  also  visited 
port  facilities  in  Bremen.  Germany,  and  Le 
Havre.  Prance,  and  observed  textile  mills  in 
operation  at  several  locations. 

EXPORT    OUTLOOK    PROMISING    IP    U.S.    SUPPLIES 
ADEQUATE  AND  PRICES  COMPETnTVE 

The  outlook  for  U.S.  cotton  exports  to 
Western  Europe  is  promising,  provided  ade- 
quate supplies  of  desired  qualities  are  avail- 
able at  competitive  prices  and  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis.  Otherwise,  the  U-S^  cotton  will 
continue  to  lose  export  markets  to  other 
erowths  of  cotton  as  well  as  manmade  fibers. 
The  European  trade  believes  that  while  U.S^ 
cotton  pr^uctlon  in  1968  will  fall  short  of 
meeting  U  S.  domestic  and  export  require- 
ments, the  longer  term  prospects  for  sales  to 
them  are  good  if  the  U.S.  Pr°f"'=?i"V^^^! 
14  to  15  million  bales  annually.  The  Euro- 
peans would  like  to  believe  that  the  United 
States  is  serious  about  its  desire  to  recap- 
t.irra  large  share  of  the  European  cotton 
market,  but  are  skeptical  about  the  ability 

and  willingness  of  U.S.  ^''''""%"',SXiDetf 
quantities  of  cotton  for  export  at  competi- 
tive world  prices.  The  Europeans  Indicated 
a  desire  for  a  more  consistent  long-term 
legislative  program  for  U.S.  cotton  that  would 
provide  continuity  of  supplies  available  for 
export  at  competitive  prices. 

ATTITUDE  FRIENDLY  TO  US.  COTTON 

Importers  and  spinners  have  a  friendly  and 
recepuve  attitude  toward  U.S  cotton  and 
look  to  the  united  States  for  lea^e'-shiP Jn 
world  raw  cotton  trade.  Tbls  was  evidenced 
by  the  warm  manner  in  which  the  Euro- 
I^ans  received  the  U.S.  Mission  and  the  keen 
interest  they  took  in  the  ensuing  discus- 
sions. Other  factors  being  equal,  the  Euro- 
peans prefer  to  deal  with  U.S.  cotton  ship- 
pers because  of  good  business  relations  and 
reliable  performance  over  a  long  period  of 
tFme.  Mkny  stated  that  while  they  often 
receive  similar  cotton  trade  missions  from 
other  countries,  this  was  the  flrst  of  Its Jt^nd 
from  the  United  States.  They  expressed  the 
hope  that  such  visits  could  be  made  annuaUy 
to  permit  an  exchange  of  views  and  have 
from  U  S  Government  and  trade  representa- 
tives first-hand  information  on  U.S.  cotton 
programs  and  changes  in  cotton  varieties, 
production  practices,  ginning  improvements, 
etc  Subsequent  visits  would  be  particularly 
useful  following  substantive  developments 
in  the  U.S.  and/or  world  cotton  matters. 

QUALITY    OF    EXPORT    SHIPMENTS    HAS   DECLINED 

European  buyers  maintain  that  the  qual- 
ity of  export  shipments  of  U.S.  cotton  for  the 
past  two  years  has  not  compared  favorably 
with  qualities  formerly  shipped.  This  Is  due 
in  large  part  to  the  fact  that  considerable 
quantities  were  shipped  from  CCC  stocks 
comprised  of  cotton  from  many  different 
areas  of  growth  in  the  United  SUtes  and 
from  several  crop  years,  while  supplies  of 
longer  staples  were  not  available  In  quantity 
and  prices  were  rising.  In  Holland,  for  ex- 
ample, some  importers  and  users  expressed 
keen  disappointment  at  lack  of  availability 
of  CaUfornla  cotton;  they  added  that  cheaper 
African  cottons  had  not  proved  to  be  com- 
pletely satisfactory  as  a  substitute.  Consist- 
ency of  quality  within  lots  exported  from 
the  united  States  has  declined. 

In  former  years  the  Europeans  have  been 
willing  to  pay  a  moderate  premium  for  U.S. 
cotton  over  similar  qualities  of  other 
growths;  therefore,  they  have  expected  fewer 
problems  from  U.S.  cotton,  but  quality-price 
problems  have  Increased.  One  way  that  U.S. 
cotton  producers  can  achieve  a  more  competi- 
tive price  in  the  export  market  Is  to  improve 
the  quality  of  the  cotton  that  they  market. 

EUROPEAN     MILL     NEEDS     SHIFTING     TO     LONGER, 
STRONGER  COTTONS 

European  buyers  and  users  pointed  out 
that  there  is  an  increasing  shift  to  use  of  the 
longer,  stronger  cottons,  1-1/16"  and  above. 
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by  the  European  textile  Industry.  This  is  due 
m  part  to  (al  more  production  of  blended 
fabrics  (especially  cotton-polyester) ;  (b)  the 
shift  to  production  of  finer  quality  textiles 
with  the  Increases  in  imports  of  lower  qual- 
ity textiles;  and  (c)  the  faster  operation  of 
textile  machinery.  The  Europeans  Indicated 
that  the  U.S.  cotton  producer  and  exporter 
should  make  gre.^ter  efforts  to  take  the  qual- 
ity requirements  of  European  mills  Into  ac- 
count. 

lUENTIFICATION  OF  U.S.  COTTON  BY  VARIETY  AND 
LOCALFTY 

A  wide-spread  recommendation  In  Europe 
was  that  the  United  States  should  take 
steps  to  merchandise  Its  cotton  with  Identifi- 
cation of  individual  bales  by  variety  and 
locality  of  growth.  Uniformity  of  quality  Is 
highly  significant  to  the  spinner.  European 
buyers  indicated  that  uniformity  in  most  for- 
eign growths  is  more  consistent  because  of 
fewer  varieties  and  more  uniform  growing 
conditions,  while  there  are  many  varieties 
in  the  United  States,  and  they  are  grown 
in  many  localities  under  widely  different  con- 
ditions. Identification  by  variety  and  locality 
would  facilitate  merchandising  of  U.S.  cotton 
on  an  Industrial  or  end-use  basis,  particularly 
vrtth  respect  to  uniformity  requirements. 

COMPETITION  IS  INTENSE 

U  S.  cotton  faces  intense  competition  in 
European  markets  from  other  growths  of  cot- 
ton and  from  manmade  fibers  In  the  United 
Kingdom,  for  example,  manmade  fibers  are 
continuing  to  make  rapid  inroads  into  the 
fabric  markets  due  to  (a)  the  fact  that  the 
UK  is  a  non-cotton  producing  country;  (b) 
integration  of  the  textile  industry;  and 
(c)  devaluation  of  the  British  pound,  which 
was  favorable  to  manmade  fiber  production 
and  exports  while  cotton  imports  actually 
became  more  costly. 

Price   Increases   for   cotton   and   price   de- 
clines for  manmade  fibers  have  intensified  al- 
ready   strong    competition.     Production    of 
blended  fabrics  having  a  high  percentage  of 
manmade  and  a  low  percentage  of  cotton  Is 
increasing  in  all  European  countries  visited. 
The  strong  competition  from  other  growths 
of  cotton  is  evident  In  the  drop  in  the  per- 
centage  of   imports   by   European   countries 
from  the  United  States  and  the  Increase  In 
imports  from  other  countries.  The  European 
cotton  trade  believes  that  the  United  States 
does  not  realize  the  international  character 
of  the  European  markets  with  broad  sources 
of  supply  at  practically  all  times.  The  view 
was  expressed  that  U.S.  cotton  will  have  a 
more   difficult   time   reestablishing   itself    in 
these  markets  because  of  new  relationships 
for    cotton    supply    established    with    many 
countries    in   the   Near    East.    Africa.    Latin 
America,   and  Asia  during   recent  shortages 
of  U.S.  cotton.  At  the  same  time,  however.  It 
was   apparent  that  many   European   buyers 
were  not  completely  comfortable  with  their 
new  trading  relationships  with  other  export- 
ing  countries,    and   therefore   were   hopeful 
that  they  could  return  to  doing  business  with 
their  U.S.  friends  at  an  early  date. 

COTTON    PROMOTION    HELPS 

The  cotton  market  development  activities 
of  research  and  promotion  under  the  Inter- 
national Institute  for  Cotton  program  In 
Western  Europe  should  be  continued  and  ex- 
panded The  team  reviewed  the  Institute's 
program  in  the  Netherlands  and  France  as 
well  as  the  international  promotion  cam- 
paigns such  as  that  on  cotton  leisure  wear. 
These  activities  were  found  to  be  of  excellent 
quality  and  unquestionably  are  helping  cot- 
ton in  the  tough  competition  it  is  getting 
from  the  manmade  fibers. 

Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  idea 
advanced  in  Europe  that  promotion  of  cot- 
ton products  be  continued  at  the  retail  level, 
and  simultaneously  promotion  of  the  ad- 
vantages and  potentials  of  VS.  cotton  shotUd 
be  done  at  the  Importer  and  manufacturer 
levels.  This  could  be  done  by  having  sales 
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and  technic*]  repre— nUtlyca  av^Iabl*  to  th« 

Europecui  Import  trade  and  mamifactur«r». 
Several  Burope«n  textile  Industry  aourcM 
Indicated  that  the  potential  for  cotton  In 
blends  with  other  fibers  should  be  given 
careful  consideration  and  study  in  the  plan- 
ning of  research  and  promotion  for  cotton. 
In  the  UK.  and  the  Netherlands,  the  view 
was  expressed  that  promotion  should  be  done 
on  blends  having  s  low  content  of  syn- 
thetics, to  counteract  the  capture  of  markets 
by  high  percentage  synthetic  blends. 

ACCSUatATCO   «BSCABCH    ON    COTTON 

The  program  of  research  on  cotton  prod- 
ucts should  be  accelerated  to  help  cotton 
meet  manmade  fiber  competition.  Such  re- 
search should  Include  exploration  of  the 
properties  of  the  cotton  fiber  itself,  improve- 
ments through  chemical  mecuis  and  any 
other  avenues  Including  the  combination 
with  other  fibers  that  would  bring  out  cot- 
ton's desirable  qualities  and  lead  to  ex- 
panded markets  for  cotton. 

cacorr  appea«s  adequate  in  eu«ope 

The  Mission  discussed  with  the  Europeans 
the  possibility  of  enhancing  U.S.  cotton  ex- 
ports through  more  attractive  credit  ar- 
rangements than  have  been  available  In  the 
p.ist.  Howrver.  almost  without  exception 
credit  fadlrtles  and  terms  presently  available 
In  Europe  appear  adequate  and  consequently 
little  interest  was  expressed  in  such  a  possi- 
bility. 
texth-k  mux  activttt  is  in  ctcucal  slump 

Textile  mill  activity  In  Europe  in  recent 
months  has  been  In  a  cyclical  downturn.  This 
refiecU  in  port  a  slow  down  in  general  eco- 
nomic activity  In  response  to  deflationary 
measures  taken  in  many  countries.  Moreover, 
Increased  imports  of  low-priced  cotton  tex- 
tiles have  reduced  mill  consumption  In  that 
part  of  the  world.  It  appeared  to  the  Mis- 
sion that  only  In  West  Germany  .md  pwaslbly 
the  Netherlands  was  any  degree  of  optimism 
expressed  for  increased  business  and  textile 
activity  In  the  near  future.  The  other  coun- 
tries In  Western  Europe  may  be  able  to  main- 
tain, and  In  some  cases  even  slightly  Increase 
the  current  level  of  textile  mill  activity  in 
1968  over  the  1967  level.  However,  the  impact 
of  recent  currency  devaluations,  the  develop- 
ment of  foreign  trade  In  textiles,  and  gov- 
ernment measures  to  stabilize  the  economy 
may  affect  the  present  outlook,  particularly 
for  those  countries  In  the  ETTA  trade  bloc. 

Other  factors  which  may  have  an  adverse 
effect  on  cotton  mill  consumption  are  the 
limited  supplies  and  high  prices  of  longer 
staple  cottons.  Trade  circles  report  a  renewed 
Interest  by  spinners  In  manmade  fibers,  par- 
ticularly the  non-celluloslcs,  claiming  that 
manmade  fiber-cotton  blends  help  In  re- 
ducing raw  material  costs  and  In  manufac- 
turing the  yam  and  fabric  qualities  required 
by  their  customers. 

TCxmX    INOUST«T    CHANCES    WILL    AITECT   COT- 
TON   MXBCHANDISINO    AND    USE 

The  textile  Industries  In  Europe  are  un- 
dergoing a  difficult  period  of  modernization, 
adjustment,  and  consolidation.  This  Is  an 
Important  factor  In  the  long  nm  potential 
for  sale  of  U.S.  cotton  to  European  markets 
Including  those  in  EEC.  The  textile  Indus- 
Ules  In  these  countries  are  having  a  diffl- 
cult  time  adjusting  to  highly  competitive 
conditions,  the  need  for  substantial  capital 
outlays,  and  labor  problems.  Plants  In  Italy, 
Netherlands,  Prance,  and  the  United  King- 
dom are  In  need  of  further  modernization. 
However,  apparently  only  In  the  U.K.  and 
the  Netherlands  has  direct  assistance  for  this 
purpose  been  offered  by  the  governments. 
Coincldentally  with  modernization,  there  Is 
a  broad  recognition  that  a  need  exists  within 
the  EEC  for  vertical  Integration  of  the  tex- 
tile Industry  In  order  to  meet  the  competi- 
tive demands  placed  on  the  Industry  by  the 
phasing  out  of  tariffs  within  EEC  Added  to 
this  la  tb*  fact  that  the  manmade  fiber  la- 
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terests  have  pxirchased  a  sizable  portion  of 
the  textile  industry  In  some  countries. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  team,  modernization 
and  integration  will  be  Important  factors  to 
consider  in  the  merchandising  of  cotton  to 
these  countries  In  the  future.  The  reduction 
In  operating  uniu  will  lead  to  more  effi- 
ciency In  operation.  Including  the  acquisi- 
tion of  raw  materials.  These  trends,  which 
appear  to  be  inevitable,  may  make  the  sale 
of  US.  cotton  more  difficult.  There  will  be 
fewer  buying  entitles.  M»re  sophisticated 
and  exacting  requirements  on  cotton  charac- 
ter and  quality  will  be  dictated  by  moderni- 
zation of  plants. 

APPLICATION      OP      VNtVEBSAL      STANDARDS      AND 
CKNTKAL    ASBtraATION 

In  several  of  the  European  markeu  visited, 
the  thought  was  expressed  by  the  Europeans 
that,  to  the  extent  practical,  a  uniform  sys- 
tem for  determining  quality  should  be 
applied  In  the  merchandising  of  cotton.  In- 
cluding that  from  most  foreign  producing 
countries.  Representatives  in  one  market 
suggested  that  one  arbitration  center  should 
be  established  In  Europe  ( there  are  currently 
7)  In  order  to  Insure  uniform  application  of 
arbitration  guidelines  Although  these  points 
are  not  unanimously  agreed  to  In  Europe, 
the  Mission  feels  that  further  study  should 
be  given  to  these  Ideas  by  representatives  In 
the  merchandising  trade  from  all  countries. 

MEMBEM  or  THE  ET7EOPEAN  COTTON  SALES  TEAM 

Orover  C.  Chappell.  Staff  Economist  of  the 
Secretary's  Office.  Team  Leader:  J.  H.  Steven- 
son. Foreign  Agricultural  Service:  Robert  D. 
Pugh.  Portland.  Arkansas.  President  of  Cot- 
ton Council  International,  and  Kenneth  E. 
Frlck,  Arvln.  California.  Producer  Repre- 
senUtlve:  Qulnton  B.  Perry.  Greenwood, 
Mississippi.  Cooperative  Representative:  and 
Rice  B.  Ober,  Los  Angeles.  California.  Presi- 
dent. American  Cotton  Shippers  Association, 
Exporter  Representative. 

Repobt  of  Cotton  Sales  Mission  to  the  Fab 
East.  Apbil  19  THXotrcH  Mat  6.  1068 

SUM  MAST 

The  Cotton  Sales  Mission  to  the  Par  East, 
including  representatives  of  the  Oovernment, 
farmers,  cooperatives,  shippers,  and  the  Na- 
tional Cotton  Council  of  America,  was  con- 
sidered successful.  The  Sales  Mission  visited 
Japan,  South  Korea,  Republic  of  China,  Hong 
Kong,  and  India.  In  each  country  the  Mission 
visited  with  local  government  officials,  local 
buyers,  and  mill  owners  and  operators.  The 
5  countries  visited  normally  purchase  ap- 
proximately 2.5  million  bcUea  of  U.S.  cotton 
annually,  about  60  to  70  percent  of  which  is 
for  dollars  and  the  remainder  under  Pi. 
480.  Prospects  for  increasing  exports  to  those 
countries  are  considered  good  provided  ade- 
quate supplies  at  competitive  prices  of  all 
staples  and  qualities  are  available.  There  Is  a 
trend  In  all  countries  towards  use  of  longer 
staples.  Concern  was  expressed  about  the 
future  of  the  U.S.  cotton  program  which  ex- 
pires m  1969  and,  as  a  result,  there  were  mis- 
givings as  to  what  the  program  would  be  in 
years  ahead.  Each  country  emphasized  the 
need  for  a  stable  program  for  American  pro- 
ducers to  provide  a  continuing  supply  at 
competitive  prices.  Expansion  of  credit  In  all 
countries  other  than  Hong  Kong  through  the 
Export-Import  Bank  and  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  would  materially  help  ex- 
ports to  those  countries  because  of  their  high 
Internal  interest  rates.  The  addition  of  agri- 
cultural attaches  with  their  specialized  train- 
ing to  the  U.S.  Embassy  Staffs  In  South 
Korea  and  the  Republic  of  China  would  aid 
substantially  In  encouraging  the  use  of  U.S. 
agricultural  commodities.  Status  of  agricul- 
tural officers  In  Hong  Kong  and  Bombay 
should  be  upgraded  to  make  them  more 
effective.  Some  complaints  were  received 
from  some  areas,  particularly  India,  on  qual- 
ity of  cotton  received.  All  countries  were 
pliiimi  that  a  sales  mlaslon  was  visiting  with 
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them  and  suggested  that  visits  be  made  on 
at  least  an  annual  basis.  Detailed  recom- 
mendations are  shown  at  the  conclusion  of 
this  report. 

NATITSE  AND  PXTaPOSS  OF  MISSION 

The  Cotton  Sales  Mission's  principal  objec- 
tive was  to  help  expand  exports  of  U.S.  cotton 
by  determining  the  problems  and  opportu- 
nities for  such  exports.  The  Mission  was  led 
by  a  Oovernment  official  and  Included  repre- 
sentatives of  U.S.  cotton  farmers,  coopera- 
government  officials,  cotton  Importers,  cotton 
Council  of  America.  The  Mission  met  with 
government  officials,  cotton  Importers,  cot  tor 
spinners,  and  others  In  Japan.  South  Koren. 
Republic  of  China.  Hong  Kong,  and  India. 
These  countries  normally  purchase  about 
$250  million  worth  of  cotton  from  the  US. 
each  year,  and  over  half  of  It  Is  sold  for  car.h 
dollars.  Exports  to  those  countries  normally 
constitute  50  to  60  percent  of  our  total  cotton 
exports,  and  four  of  them  are  among  our 
top  Importers.  The  Mission  was  composed  cif 
Horace  D.  Godfrey.  Executive  Vice  President 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and 
Administrator  of  the  Agricultural  Stabiliza- 
tion and  Conservation  Service,  team  leadpr: 
Carl  C.  Campbell,  National  Cotton  Council. 
Washington,  D.C.,  Industry  association  rep- 
resentative: G.  C.  Cortrlght,  Rolling  Pork. 
Mississippi,  and  Claud  W.  Ayres.  Vernon. 
Texas,  producer  representatives:  Roy  B.  Davis. 
Lubbock.  Texas,  cooperative  representative 
and  Robert  D.  McCallum,  Memphis,  Tennes- 
see, cotton  shipper. 

EXPORT   OUTLOOK 

Except  for  India,  all  countries  were  gen- 
erally optimistic  about  the  current  textile 
situation.  Indications  are  that  the  total  im- 
ports of  cotton  by  these  countries  will  hold 
up  or  Increase.  If  use  of  American  cotton  Is 
to  Increase  in  these  markets  It  must  be  com- 
petitive in  price,  quality,  and  availability  on 
a  continuing  basis. 

Representatives  of  the  Importers  and  the 
mills  in  all  the  countries  expressed  some  con- 
cern about  the  availability  of  cotton  from  the 
VS.  In  the  future.  Realizing  that  the  author- 
ity for  the  present  cotton  program  expires  In 
l669  and  that  supplies  and  competitive  prices 
depend  on  otir  domestic  program,  they  were 
uneasy  over  U.S.  cotton  programs  for  the 
future.  The  Mission  informed  them  that  the 
VS.  Is  In  the  cotton  business  to  stay  and 
plans  to  expand  production  sufficiently  to 
produce  enough  cotton  to  supply  both  do- 
mestic and  export  demand  and  Intends  to 
be  competitive  in  price,  quality,  and  avail- 
ability on  a  continuous  basis.  Representatives 
of  all  countries  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
VS.  cotton  program  would  be  Implemented 
In  a  realistic  manner  In  the  future  so  that 
they  could  depend  upon  the  U.S.  as  a  reliable 
source  of  supply  for  their  requirements  of 
cotton. 

QUALITY    or    U.S.    SHIPMENTS 

Although  most  shipments  of  U.S.  cotton 
are  satisfactory,  the  people  In  all  the  coun- 
tries visited  complained  to  a  degree  about 
quality  of  some  U.S.  shipments:  this  was 
particularly  true  In  India.  They  emphasized 
that  the  occasional  receipt  of  cotton  below 
quality  contracted  from  some  shippers  re- 
flected on  the  whole  U.S.  cotton  exporting 
Industry.  Dissatisfaction  was  expressed  about 
lack  of  uniform  lots  and  qualities  in  some 
shipments.  The  Mission  explained  that  this 
should  Improve  since  future  shipments  will 
come  mainly  frc«n  current  crops  Instead  of 
from  cotton  purchased  from  CCC  stocks.  The 
Mission  pointed  out  that  if  the  foreign  buyers 
purchase  from  reliable  US.  exporters  and  re- 
frain from  buying  on  price  alone  and  at- 
temptli.g  to  "beat  U.S.  prices  down"  that 
they  will  have  less  problems  with  the  qual- 
ity of  the  U.S.  cotton  they  purchase. 

BALE    PACKACIMO 

All  cotmtrles  visited  complained  about  the 
Inadequacy  of  the  packaging  of  VB.  cotton 
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and  said  that  the  U.S.  should  do  everything 
possible  to  Improve  the  American  product 
m  this  respect.  The  Mission  explained  that 
some  steps  have  already  been  taken  to  Im- 
prove the  packaging  of  American  cotton  and 
that  the  US  would  continue  to  work  on  the 
problem.  The  Mission  pointed  out  that  the 
.v.inipUng  and  handling  procedures  in  foreign 
jrorts  are  re.>;ponslble  to  a  large  degree  for  the 
poor  appearance  of  the  American  bale  when 
It  arrives  at  foreign  mills.  This  was  evident 
in  visits  to  ports,  warehouses  and  mills. 

FUTURE    REQUIHEMBNTS    of    COTTON 

Importers  and  mill  spokesmen  In  all  of  the 
countries  stated  that  In  the  future  they  will 
require  longer  staple  cotton  since  the  trend 
Is  towards  finer  and  finer  yarns.  However, 
.-ill  countries  except  India  Indicated  a  con- 
tinuing need  of  short  staple  cotton  from  the 
U.S.,  and  some  expressed  concern  about  fu- 
ture availability  of  such  cotton  from  the 
U.S.  in  view  of  varietal  changes  in  those  areas 
which  traditionally  produce  short  staple  cot- 
ton. The  Mission  assured  them  that  the  U.S. 
cotton  program  Is  geared  to  produce  the 
tvpes  of  cotton  that  the  market  demands  and 
that  the  U.S.  will  be  in  a  jxjsitlon  to  supply 
their  future  requirements  regardless  of  the 
types  of  cotton  they  require. 

COMPETITION    FROM    OTHER    COTTON 

All  countries  indicated  their  desire  and 
Intentions  to  continue  to  Import  cotton  from 
countries  other  than  the  U.S.  because  of  price 
advantages,  quality  considerations,  reciprocal 
trade  considerations,  etc.  However,  they 
pointed  out  that  when  U.S.  cotton  Is  com- 
petitive they  are  favorably  Inclined  towards 
our  product  because  of  the  satisfactory  con- 
tracting terms,  their  experience  with  Ameri- 
can cotton,  and  their  established  trading 
relationships  with  U.S.  exporters. 

MANMADB    FIBCR   COMPETITION 

In  all  the  countries  \1slted.  Indications  are 
that  man-made  fibers  are  making  every  pos- 
sible effort  to  Improve  their  marketing  posi- 
tion. The  people  in  some  countries  pointed 
out  that  the  most  Important  thing  that  cot- 
ton interests  could  do  would  be  to  develop 
a  good  100%  cotton  durable  press  finish, 
since  cotton-polyester  blends  seem  to  be  tak- 
ing over  the  market  In  uses  that  require 
easy-care  finishes. 

In  all  the  countries,  importers  and  mill  op- 
erators pointed  out  that  the  recent  high 
prices  for  U.S.  medium  and  long  staple  cot- 
ton have  adversely  affected  our  competitive 
position  vis-a-vls  man-made  fibers.  They  in- 
dicated that  a  reasonable  and  stable  cotton 
price  would  aid  U.S.  cotton  materially  in 
maintaining  and  improving  cotton's  position 
In  the  international  fiber  market. 

COTTON    CREDITS 

Japan  has  used  Export-Import  Bank 
credits  and  CCC  credit  extensively  to  finance 
her  imports  of  U.S.  cotton.  The  Japanese 
expressed  the  hope  that  Ex-Im  and  CCC 
credits  for  cotton  woiJd  continue  to  be  au- 
thorized at  favorable  interest  rates.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Japanese  recommended  that  the 
interest  rate  for  CCC  credit  be  set  at  a  firm 
fiRure  for  the  term  of  such  credits.  The 
Koreans  recommended  that  CCC  credit  be 
authorized  for  up  to  three  years,  and  Indi- 
cated a  desire  to  obtain  Ex-Im  credit  to 
cover  a  portion  of  their  Usual  Marketing  Re- 
quirement cotton.  The  Taiwanese  and  the 
I.idians  expressed  some  Interest  in  Ex-Im 
credit  for  part  of  their  cotton  requirements 
:;nd  indicated  that  they  would  Investigate 
the  possibilities  of  such  credit.  In  view  of  the 
ready  availability  of  credit  in  Hong  Kong  at 
reasonable  interest  rates  and  in  view  of  the 
exchange  risks  Involved  In  U.S.  Dollar  credits. 
Hong  Kong  importers  are  not  Interested  In 
Ex-Im  or  CCC  credit  at  the  present  time. 

Indications  are  that  credit  to  finance  cot- 
ton purchases  can  be  used  effectively  to  Im- 
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prove  the  competitive  position  of  U.S.  cotton 
In  many  of  these  markets,  since  Interest 
rates  In  most  of  these  Importing  countries 
are  significantly  higher  than  interest  rates 
in  the  U.S.  This  Is  partlculorly  true  when  the 
credit  arrangements  require  that  the  credit 
be  extended  to  the  cotton  spinners. 

Korea  specifically  requested  that  proce- 
dure be  provided  for  payment  on  up  to  180- 
day  time  drafts  under  P.L.  480. 

COTTON    PROMOTION    AND    RESEARCH 

In  Tokyo,  the  Mission  was  briefed  by  IIC's 
Director  for  Japan  on  the  cooperative  cot- 
ton market  development  program  which  the 
International  Institute  for  Cotton  Is  carry- 
ing out  there  in  collaboration  with  the  Japan 
Cotton  Promotion  Institute.  The  program  is 
concentrated  In  consumer  advertising  In 
fashion  and  women's  magazines.  The  adver- 
tising was  quite  impressive  and  appeared  to 
be  materially  assisting  cotton  In  its  competi- 
tive battle  with  man-made  fibers  in  Japan. 

In  Bombay,  two  members  of  the  Mission 
were  briefed  by  the  staff  of  the  Textiles  Com- 
mittee on  the  cooperative  economic  and 
market  program  in  India  which  is  being 
carried  out  by  Cotton  Council  International 
in  collaboration  with  the  Textiles  Committee. 
The  program  appears  to  be  developing  con- 
sumer preference  and  end-use  information 
about  the  Indian  textile  market  which  will 
be  valuable  to  both  Indian  and  the  U.S. 

PUBLIC    LAW    480 

Importers  and  other  representatives  In 
Japan.  Republic  of  China,  and  Hong  Kong 
recommended  that  the  Pi.  480  prog'-am 
lor  third-country  processing  of  cotton  be 
continued,  and  expressed  particular  Interest 
in  another  project  for  Indonesia. 

In  Korea,  Republic  of  China,  and  India 
the  trade  and  government  spokesmen  said 
th.it  the  rigid  contracting  and  shipping  pro- 
visions of  Pi.  480  purchase  authorizations 
caused  problems  for  them.  They  requested 
that  In  the  future  the  contracUng  and  ship- 
ping periods  be  longer  and  more  flexible  than 
m  the  past.  In  addition,  they  recommended 
that  the  purchase  authorizations  be  Issued 
far  enough  ahead  of  time  to  permit  them  to 
realistically  plan  the  procurement  of  the 
cotton  authorized.  Also.  Korea  and  Republic 
of  China  requested  that  their  Usual  Market- 
ing Requirement  be  reviewed  in  each  case  as 
they  consider  It  unrealistic  and  too  rigid. 

U.S.   TRADE   POLICY 

The  people  in  all  the  countries  visited  ex- 
pressed concern  about  the  protectionist  sen- 
timent that  has  built  up  In  the  U.S.  and 
urged  that  this  country  continue  to  follow  a 
liberalized  trade  policy,  since  this  Is  best  lor 
the  mutual  Interests  of  all  concerned.  The 
Mission  pointed  out  that  the  Administra- 
tion Is  EtlU  generally  committed  to  a  liberal 
trade  policy,  but  that  from  time  to  time  the 
U.S.  might  find  It  necessary  to  temporarily 
take  restrictive  actions  on  imports  in  order 
to  avoid  serious  injury  to  a  flgniflcant  U.S. 
Industry  or  for  balance  of  payments  reasons. 
Some  countries  strongly  suggested  that 
quotas  under  the  Long  Term  Textile  Agree- 
ment should  take  into  consideration  the  use 
of  U.S.  cotton. 

SERVICING    OF   TRADE 

Exports  of  U.S.  cotton  and  other  agricul- 
tural commodlUes  to  Korea  and  Republic  of 
China  could  possibly  be  increased  If  agricul- 
tural attaches  were  assigned  to  the  American 
Embassies  in  those  countries.  Although  eco- 
nomic counselors  in  both  embassies  furnish 
some  assistance  on  agriculture  the  Mission 
believes  that  the  best  Interests  of  the  U.S. 
could  be  served  by  full-time  agricultural  at- 
taches who  are  fully  familiar  with  U.S.  agri- 
cultural commodlUes  and  their  availability 
for  export.  Further,  the  Mission  believes  that 
agricultural  officers  attached  to  consulates 
should  have  consular  privileges  (diplomatic 
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status)  to  Increase  their  effectiveness  and 
stature  with  Importers  and  local  government. 
Agricultural  attaches  and  officers  serving  In 
posts  of  importance  to  American  cotton 
should  before  assignment,  or  while  on  home 
leave,  be  given  an  opportunity  to  thoroughly 
review  American  cotton  policy,  trade  prac- 
tices, and  current  production  practices  uud 
techniques.  The  U.S.  cotton  trade  could  as- 
sist further  In  increasing  cotton  exports  by 
maintaining  clo.ser  liaison  with  buyers  lii 
foreign  countries.  Plans  by  the  National  Cot- 
ton Council  to  station  a  represent;itlve  In  the 
Par  East  should  materially  Improve  contacts 
with  buyers  of  U.S.  cotton  In  that  area. 

CONCLUSIONS     AND     RECOMMEND.\T10NS 

1.  The  per  capltiil  consumption  of  cotttin 
will  Increase  in  the  Far  East  as  the  various 
countries  develop  economically.  This  should 
afford  American  cotton  a  bigger  marketing 
opportunity  provided  American  cotton  Is 
competitive  In  price,  quality,  and  availability 
on  a  continuing  basis.  The  U.S.  sliould  make 
every  effort  to  capitalize  on  the  expanding 
marketing  opportunities  that  will  develop. 

2.  The  types  of  cotton  required  by  these 
countries  are  changing  .^s  their  textile  In- 
dustries develop.  The  U.S.  should  constantly 
study  the  situation  and  try  to  produce  the 
types  of  cotton  desired  by  the  Importing 
countries. 

3.  More  flexible  PL.  480  procedures  could 
facilitate  the  export  of  American  cotton.  A 
review  of  P.L.  480  procedures  should  be  made 
to  adapt  them  to  needs  of  the  countries  In- 
volved and  thereby  maximize  U.S.  cotton 
exports.  P.L.  480  has  helped  American  cotton 
to  some  degree  to  maintain  and  expand  Its 
markets  In  certain  countries  in  the  Par  East. 
P.L.  480  shipments  should  be  continued  to 
those  countries  where  the  program  results  In 
Increased  Imports  of  U.S.  cotton. 

4.  Export-Import  Bank  credits  and,'or  CCC 
credit  for  cotton  purchases  do  materially 
help  American  cottoi^  maintain  and  Improve 
Its  position  In  certain  markets  In  Asia.  Addi- 
tional use  of  credit  should  be  utilized  by  the 
U.S.  In  order  to  expand  exports  of  U.S.  cotton. 

5.  Cutting  the  costs  of  producing  cotton 
and  improving  the  characteristics  of  cotton 
and  finishes  for  cotton  vrtll  materially  assist 
American  cotton  to  compete  with  cottons  of 
other  growth  and  with  man-made  fibers.  The 
American  cotton  industry  should  make  every 
effort  to  Improve  Its  competitive  position 
through  research  and  development. 

6.  Vigorous  market  development  efforts 
can  Improve  the  marketing  opportunities  for 
American  cotton.  The  USDA  and  the  Amer- 
ican cotton  industry  should  continue  to 
strongly  support  the  programs  of  the  Inter- 
national Institute  for  Cotton  and  Cotton 
Council  International. 

7.  Scene  American  shippers  are  alleged 
on  occasion  not  to  ship  equal  to  contract 
quality.  Such  shipments  generally  hurt  the 
reputation  of  American  cotton.  American 
shippers  should  refrain  from  selling  ex- 
cept at  prices  that  will  enable  them  to  ship 
contract  quality. 

8.  The  foreign  importers  and  mills  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  talk  face-to-face 
w^lth  representatives  of  the  American  cotton 
Industry.  Consideration  should  be  given  to 
sending  cotton  sales  missions  to  important 
cotton  importing  countries  periodically. 

9.  If  foreign  mills  know  the  characteristics 
of  new  varieties  of  American  cotton,  they 
can  plan  to  purchase  and  use  it.  Considera- 
tion should -be  given  to  providing  a  few 
bales  of  each  Important  new  variety  that  is 
developed  to  all  significant  Importing  coun- 
tries so  that  they  can  test  and  evaluate  it 
and  see  how  It  processes.  This  is  considered 
to  be  an  effective  way  to  promote  new  varie- 
ties which  look  promising. 

10.  Cotton  importers  and  spinners  In  coun- 
tries visited  would  be  more  favorably  in- 
clined toward  purchasing  U.S.  cotton  if  they 
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knew  more  about  how  American  cotton  !• 
bred,  grown,  harvested,  ginned,  and  mar- 
chandlfled.  Conalderatlon  should  be  given 
to  sponsoring  a  visit  to  the  US.  next  Sep- 
tember-October by  repreeentatlvee  of  Import- 
ing Arms  and  mills  In  certain  counUlea  of 
the  Par  East. 

U.  Indications  are  that  the  U.S.  Maid 
of  Cotton  is  effective  In  promoting  cotton 
riiahlons  in  the  Par  Bast.  Consideration 
should  be  given  to  organizing  a  tour  of  the 
Par  East  by  the  1969  Maid  of  Cotton. 

12.  Since  trade  relationships  are  an  Im- 
portant part  of  the  exportation  of  any  agri- 
cultural commodity,  the  Sales  Mission  be- 
lieves that  agrlcultiu-al  attaches  should  be 
aaaigned  to  Korea  and  Republic  of  China 
and  that  all  agricultural  officers  should  be 
given  consulate  privileges  The  Mission  also 
believes  that  Increased  efforts  should  be 
made  by  American  shippers  and  national 
cotton  organizations  to  improve  relatlon- 
ablpa  with  cotton   Importing  countries. 


REPORT  TO  HOUSE  GOP  CONFER- 
ENCE ON  NONPROLIFERATION 
TREATY 
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from  editorial  writers.  The  New  York  Times 
ballyhooed  It  as  an  action  that  "turned  back 
the  Doomsday  Clock."  However,  a  few  pub- 
Ucatlons  have  tagged  It  a  meaningless  symbol 
which  disregards  underlying  pollUcal  reali- 
ties. The  Wall  Street  Journal  likened  It  to  the 
Kellogg-Brland  Pact  of  1928.  described  as  "a 
letter  to  Santa  Claus." 

It  Is  respectfully  suggested  to  Members  of 
the  House  that  the  MPT  Is  less  than  lU  more 
emotional  proponents  claim  Also,  that  dur- 
ing lU  negotiation,  the  Soviet  Union  has  pro- 
ceeded with  a  large  build  up  of  Its  strategic 
missile  and  undersea  forces.  Thus,  there  are 
reasons  for  restraint  in  public  statemenU  re- 
garding It. 


STEEL  IMPORT  QUOTAS 

HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

or    lltCMICAN 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  24.  1968 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or   CAI.jrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  24.  1968 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing is  being  circulated  to  the  House 
Republican  conference : 

Memo   to   House  Republican   Conference 
From  Representative  Ckaio  Hosmcx  Republi- 
can  of   California,   chairman.   Conference 
Conuntttee  on  Nuclear  Affairs. 
Subject.  The  Nonprollferatlon  Treaty  iNPT>. 
The  recently  negotiated  NPT  binds  nuclear 
"haves"    to   refrain   from   spreading   nuclear 
weapons  to  the  "have-nots.  '  and  binds  the 
latter  neither  to  receive  nor  make  them. 

The  US.  UK  and  USSR  will  sign  It.  Prance 
and  Red  China  will  not.  Several  countrlee 
capable  of  going  nuclear  won't  sign,  and  even 
some  non-candidates  for  the  Nuclear  Club 
wlU  bold  out. 

As  an  Inducement  to  non-nuclears  to  sign 
up.  the  US.  UK  and  USSR  have  Joined  In  a 
nebtUous  procedure  at  the  UN.  supposedly 
offering  them  hope  of  help  if  they  are  vic- 
tims of  actual  or  threatened  nuclear  ag- 
gress. What  the  latter  amounts  to  Is  un- 
clear. Likewise  is  the  nature  and  degree  of 
"help"  to  be  triggered  and  the  additional 
world  policeman  duties,  if  any.  It  imposes  on 
the  U.S. 

As  a  further  Inducement,  the  same  three 
nuclear  "haves"  promise  to  make  peaceful 
nuclear  explosive  devices  and  techniques  gen- 
erally available  on  a  non-profit  basis.  The 
UK  Is  not  known  to  have  a  Plowshare  capa- 
bility, that  of  the  USSR  Is  unknown,  and  the 
US  program  still  requires  considerable  de- 
velopment. 

Pres.  Johnson  wanu  the  NPT  signed  and 
ratified  quickly.  If  he  persists,  it  means  Con- 
gress wont  adjourn  by  the  August  target 
date  because  Senate  ratification  cant  come 
that  quickly. 

The  NPT  contains  no  Inspection  verification 
provisions  relating  to  the  pledges  not  to  "give" 
or  "receive"  nuclear  weapons.  To  police  prom- 
ises not  to  go  nuclear,  it  calls  on  signatories 
(individually  or  In  groups i  to  make  separate 
agreements  with  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  for  that  Agency  to  conduct  inspec- 
tions. 

Presently  IAEA  has  little  skill  In  this  area 
and  budgets  only  around  $'2  million  a  year 
for  inspection.  Adequate  inspection  eventual- 
ly will  cost  several  hundred  million  dollars 
annually.  The  NPT  is  silent  on  means  for 
financing  inspection  costs. 
The  NPT  has  received  widespread  support 


Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
currently  is  holding  hearings  on  a  vari- 
ety of  tariff  and  trade  proposals.  One  of 
the  proposals  being  discussed  is  the  pos- 
sibility of  quotas  on  steel  imports.  Early 
in  the  month,  the  committee  heard  tes- 
timony presented  by  Dr.  Walter  Adams, 
professor  of  economics  and  director  of 
the  program  on  industrial  structures  in 
the  Atlantic  community.  Michigan  State 
University.  Dr.  Adams  is  opposed  to  im- 
port quota  legislation,  and  spoke  at  some 
length  about  the  steel  industry.  I  found 
his  sUtement  interesting,  and  would  like 
to  insert  it  in  the  Record  now: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: Public  policy  in  America  has  tradi- 
tionally favored  competition  and  feared 
monopoly.  As  a  people,  we  have  always  be- 
lieved "that  poaaeeslon  of  unchallenged  eco- 
nomic power  deadens  Initiative,  discourages 
thrift  and  depresses  energy;  that  immunity 
from  competition  is  a  narcotic,  and  rivalry  Is 
a  stimulant,  to  industrial  progress;  that  the 
spur  of  constant  stress  Is  necessary  to  coun- 
teract an  Inevitable  dUposltlon  to  let  well 
enough  alone."  (Judge  Learned  Hand  In  U.S. 
V.Alcoa.  1*8  r  26.  *16  (195©).) 

The  very  essence  of  capitalism,  according 
to  the  late  Professor  Schumpeter.  Is  the  "pe- 
rennial gale  of  creative  destruction" — "the 
competition  from  the  new  commodity,  the 
new  technology,  the  new  source  of  supply, 
the  new  type  of  organization" — which  strikes 
at  established  power  positions,  vested  inter- 
ests, and  entrenched  privilege.  Such  competi- 
tion is  not  only  the  harbinger  of  economic 
progress,  but  also  the  buUt-ln  safeguard 
against  the  v-lces  of  monopoly  and  privilege. 
Competitive  capitalism  results  In  un- 
doubted pubUc  beneflte.  But  those  subject  to 
Its  gale  of  creative  destruction  do  not  per- 
ceive It  as  a  gentle  and  beneficent  force.  To 
Insulate  themselves  against  It.  and  Immunize 
themselves  from  It.  they  try  to  build  storm 
shelters  for  their  protection.  And.  since  pri- 
vate shelters  In  the  form  of  cartels  and  mo- 
nopolies are  either  unlawful,  unfeasible,  or 
inadequate,  they  ask  the  government  to  build 
public  shelters  for  them.  They  try  to  ma- 
nipulate the  state  to  preserve  their  vested 
rights  against  the  newcomer,  the  Innovator, 
the  foreigner.  They  want  the  state  to  short- 
circuit  the  dlscplllne  of  the  competitive  mar- 
ket— to  vitiate  the  central  regulatory  me- 
chanism of  a  free  economy. 

One  type  of  storm  shelter  which  would- 
be  monopollsU  demand  of  their  government 
are  barriers  to  foreign  competition — In  the 
form  of  tariffs.  Import  quotas,  anti-dump- 
ing" laws,  and  other  restrictions.  Instinc- 
tively, they  recognize  the  rough  validity  of 
the  Manchester  maxim  that  "free  Interna- 
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tlonal  trade  U  the  bef  t  antlmonopoly  policy 
and  the  best  guarantee  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  healthy  degree  of  free  competition." 
They  also  understand  that  government  help 
Is  virtually  indispensable  If  they  are  to 
achieve  their  monopoiutlc  goals. 

Economic  history  provides  many  examples 
of  the  high  costs  which  society  pays  for  co- 
operating with  such   monopolistic  schemes. 
One  of  the  most  dramatic  examples  Is  the 
Impact  of  French  malthuslanism  which  fos- 
tered cartels  and  monopolies  at  home,  and 
built   barriers   to  competition   from  abroad. 
As  we  demonstrate  In  some  detail  In  Appen- 
dix  I,   the  French  economy   paid   the  price 
of  stagnation  and  retardation  for  this  policy 
which  persisted,  almost  uninterrupted,  from 
the  Revolution  to  the  post-World  War  II  era. 
It  is  significant  that.  In  the  early  1960's.  the 
French    themselves,    seeking    the    causes   of 
their  stagnation,   concluded   that   the   high 
cost-price   structure,   low   productivity,   and 
general  Inefficiency  of  French  Industry  were 
in  large  measure  due  to  the  corrosive  system 
of  protectionism.  Thus,  the  French  Commis- 
sion on   National   Accounts  concluded  that 
"In    effect,    in    the    shelter   of    our    frontier 
which  foreign  merchandise  finds  It  difficult 
to  cross  ...  a  structure  Is  developed  which 
Is   no  longer  sUmulated  to  maximum   pro- 
ductivity ...  It  Is  In  the  structure  which 
It  has  established  that  the  almost  complete 
cloistering  of   the  French  market   must   be 
Judged.  The  true  long-term  cost  of  abusive 
protectionism  Is  the  low  productivity  of  the 
economy."    Noting    that,    on    the    average. 
French  prices  were  a  good  ten  to  fifteen  per- 
cent above  world  prices,  Ren6  Mayer,  a  pre- 
mier with  close  business  connections,   told 
the    Chamber   of    Deputies:    "The    essential 

catise I  say  It  with  moderation,  but  with 

conviction — of  our  high  prices  Is  the  system 
of  protectionism,  that  growing  protectionism 
of  which  we  cannot  rid  ourselves,  the  sur- 
vival of  unproductive  enterprises,  the  pri- 
vate cartellzatlon  which  one  day  legisla- 
tion .  .  .  must  definitely  destroy."  Other 
statesmen  saw  In  the  vigorous  competition 
Induced  by  the  Common  Market  the  only 
hope  for  reversing  the  stagnation  of  French 
Industry,  and  providing  the  necessary  stim- 
ulus to  modernization,  progress,  and  growth. 
Competitive  entrepreneurshlp.  they  felt,  was 
the  only  road  to  survival  in  a  competitive 
world. 

It  Is  both  Ironic  and  tragic  that  the  Con- 
gress  Is   now   asked   to   embrace   a  compre- 
hensive   and    pervasive    policy    of    economic 
malthuslanism — the   very   policy   which  has 
produced  such  deleterious  results  in  Prance 
and    elsewhere,    and    which    the    most    pro- 
gressive industrial  nations  are  now  abandon- 
ing. Illustrative  of  the  rationale  for    (what 
Barron's  calls)  the  "protection  racket"  Is  the 
steel    Industry's   clsunor   for   lmp>ort   quotas. 
Some  of  Its  arguments  border  on  the  ludi- 
crous. Thus,  Roger  Blough  alleges  that  "ob- 
viously there  are  many  things  In  life  that 
should  and  must  be  protected.  For  example, 
millions   of   our   people — and    a   number  of 
government  agencies — are  laudably  striving 
to  protect  certain  vanishing  forms  of  wild- 
life that  are  threatened  with  extinction;  and 
one  may  reasonably  wonder,  I  suppose,  how 
far  down  the  road  to  oblivion  some  of  our 
major   Industries   must   go   before   they   are 
deemed    to    merit    similar    concern."    Other 
steel    executives   are   more  specific   In   their 
claims   of   gloom   and   doom:    Imports,   they 
say,  represent  "more  than  70.000  steelworker 
Jobs  alone,  and  many  thousands  of  Jobs  in 
supporting  industries;  "  Imports  are  a  threat 
to   the    national   security    because   "a    first- 
class  power  with  global  responsibilities  can- 
not  afford    to   rely    on   overseas   sources   of 
steel  thousands  of  miles  away;"  Imports  are 
a  serious  drain  on  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments;   imports    are    the    inevitable    conse- 
quence of  the  world's  highest  wage  structiu-e 
which   makes   It   impossible   for   America  to 
compete     with    foreign-made    products    In 
world    markets;    and    finally.    Imports    must 
be  severely   restricted  In  order   to  give   the 
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American  steel  industry  time  to  modernize 
so  that  It  can  meet  foreign  competition. 

These  arguments,  we  submit,  are  spurious 
and  deceptive.  As  we  demonstrate  In  the  ap- 
pendices to  this  statement,  steel  employment 
l3  not  correlated  with  Imports  but  with  rising 
productivity — both  In  the  United  States  and 
in  leading  steel  producing  nations  like  the 
European  Coal  and  Steel  Community.  The 
level  of  U.S.  steel  prices  Is  uncompetitive  not 
because  of  high  labor  costs,  but  because  of  an 
Insensitive,  monopolistic,  and  suicidal  pricing 
policy,  on  the  one  hand,  and  technologlceJ 
lethargy,  on  the  other.  The  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit,  reflected  In  rising  ImporU  and 
lagging  exports,  Is  Indeed  a  stark  reality, 
but  this  again  Is  explained  by  the  Industry's 
non-competltlve  behavior.  (According  to  the 
calculations  of  Professor  Egon  Sobmen,  an 
International  steel  authority,  the  VS.  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deficits  during  the  early 
1960's  could  have  been  eliminated.  If  the  steel 
industry  had  priced  Its  products  to  assure 
operations  at  full  capacity,  and  if  it  had  ex- 
ported the  additional  steel  produced  at  world 
market  prices.  Moreover,  says  Sohmen,  "if 
steel  prices  in  the  United  States  had  uni- 
formly been  at  the  lower  world-market  levels, 
many  Important  American  Industries  using 
steel  (the  automobile  or  the  machinery 
industries,  to  none  only  a  few)  could 
have  reduced  their  prices.  This  would 
have  entailed  a  rise  of  exports  of  these  Indus- 
tries and  a  fall  of  competing  imports,  further 
Improving  the  United  States  trade  balance.") 
Finally,  as  the  record  of  the  last  15  years  con- 
clusively shows,  technological  progress  will 
not  come  about  by  shielding  the  steel  Indus- 
try from  foreign  competition,  but  by  sub- 
jecting the  Industry  to  the  regulatory  dis- 
cipline and  competitive  compulsions  which 
such  rivalry  provides.  In  short,  a  strong  steel 
industry,  with  a  viable  national  defense  pos- 
ture, is  a  competitive  Industry — not  an  in- 
dustry operating  in  its  monopolold  and 
lethargic  manner  under  the  umbrella  uf 
government  protectionism. 

Despite  Its  poor  performance  In  the  past, 
however,  there  are  signs  that  the  industry 
has  begun  to  respond  to  Import  competition, 
and  that  It  can  prosper  without  the  crutch  of 
government  aid.  According  to  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  "The  steel  Industry,  long  plagued  by 
heavy  modernization  costs  and  rising  im- 
ports, nonetheless  seems  poised  on  the  brink 
of  a  spectacular  long-term  surge  In  profits." 
The  modernization  program,  Induced  by  im- 
port competition,  is  beginning  to  pay  off.  The 
new  oxygen  furnaces  at  Republic's  Cleveland 
plant  have  shaved  $10  per  ton  from  previous 
production  costs.  National's  continuous  cast- 
ing machine  at  the  Welrton  plant  "will  save 
an  estimated  $2  a  ton  in  operating  costs, 
which  would  mean  an  annual  saving  of  $6 
million,  or  nearly  6  To  of  National's  pretax 
profit  of  $105  million  last  year."  McLouth, 
"a  leader  in  new  steel  technology,  is 
likely  to  be  earning  $27  million  by 
1970,  up  from  $10.8  million  last  year." 
In  addition,  of  course,  the  price  in- 
creases announced  last  year  on  70%  of  all 
steel  mill  products  "will  yield  more  than 
8350  million  annually" — I.e.  roughly  twice  the 
$170  million  Increase  In  labor  costs  effective 
last  August.  Finally,  as  an  Allegheny  Ludlum 
spokesman  observed,  the  steel  Industry  "can 
take  a  hell  of  a  lot  more  business  without 
adding  more  people."  Its  rising  productivity 
is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  in  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1968,  the  Industry  produced  37  million 
tons  with  an  average  employment  of  432,000 
people,  whereas  in  the  first  quarter  of  1665, 
the  output  was  35  million  tons  with  an  em- 
ployment of  463.000  people.  (Wall  Street 
Journal,  May  31,  1968.  p.  6.)  This  is  hardly 
the  time,  therefore,  to  Impose  import  quotas, 
or  to  short-circuit  the  market  forces  which 
have  compelled  the  steel  giants  to  modernize 
and  increase  efficiency. 

In  conclusion,  we  note  that  even  if  (steel) 
Import  quotas  could  be  Justified  in  theory, 
which  they  cannot,  they  would  still  be  an 
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unwise  policy  In  practice.  In  a  chess  game, 
It  Is  foolhardy  to  assume  that  our  opponent 
win  play  dead — that  our  moves  will  not  be 
met  by  countermoves  which  neutralize  a 
seemingly  brilliant  forward  thrust.  Trade 
restrictions  by  the  United  States  will  In- 
evitably and  predictably  Invite  massive  re- 
taliation, leading  to  a  further  loss  of  export 
sales  and  an  aggravation  of  the  balance-of- 
payments  crisis.  Let  us  remember  that  a 
large  volume  of  American  steel  Is  exported 
in  the  form  of  machinery,  metal  fabrications, 
vehicles,  aircraft,  and  similar  products,  and 
that  the  dollar  value  of  these  exports  Is  10 
times  larger  than  the  dollar  value  of  steel 
Imports.  Let  us  also  remember  that  some 
2.U  million  jobs  In  the  United  States  are 
attributable  to  exports — accounting  for  20 
percent  of  the  employment  In  engines  and 
turbines.  24.9  percent  in  construction  ma- 
chinery. 16.9  percent  In  special  machinery, 
15.6  percent  in  chemicals,  13.8  percent  In 
plastics,  12.1  percent  in  office  machinery,  etc. 
Is  it  in  our  national  self-interest  to  penalize 
these  progressive,  competitive,  and  aggressive 
export  Industries  in  order  to  protect  some 
Inefficient,  lethargic,  monopolistic  giants? 
We  submit.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  would 
be  a  bad  trade-off. 

Import  quotas  for  such  Industries  as  steel 
are.  therefore,  unwise  and  self-defeating. 
Aside  from  their  deleterious  effect  on  world 
trade,  they  are  against  the  best  Interests  of 
the  United  States — the  employment  of  our 
workers,  the  efficiency  and  competitiveness 
of  our  Industries,  the  stablUztalon  of  our 
balance-of-payments  position,  and  our  in- 
dustrial strength  for  national  defense. 
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someone  who'd  go  out  In  the  plant,  keep  his 
eyes  open,  and  work  for  me  like  he'd  work 
for  himself.  If  you  have  even  the  vaguest  idea 
of  what  I'm  trying  to  say,  let  It  show  the 
next  thing  you  ask  for  a  job.  You'll  be  head 
and  shoulders  over  the  rest. 

You  know,  men  have  always  had  to  get  a 
Job  like  you  get  a  girl:  Case  the  situation, 
wear  a  clean  shirt,  and  try  to  appear  reoson- 
ably  willing.  Maybe  jobs  aren't  as  plentiful 
right  now,  but  a  lot  of  us  can  remember  when 
master  craftsmen  walked  the  streets.  By  com- 
parison you  don't  know  the  meaning  of 
"scarce". 

You  may  not  believe  It,  but  all  around  you 
employers  are  looking  for  young  men  and 
women  smart  enough  to  go  after  a  Job  In  the 
old-fashioned  way.  When  they  find  one  they 
can't  wait  to  unload  some  of  their  worries  on 
him. 

For  both  our  sakes,  get  eager,  will  you? 
Sales  Division, 
Snider  Lumber  Co. 
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HON.  JOHN  DOWDY 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  24.  1968 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
season,  with  the  many  graduates  of  high 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  there 
are  many  commencement  addresses  giv- 
ing worthwhile  advice  to  the  graduating 
students.  An  employer.  Snider  Lumber 
Co.,  published  an  advertisement  in  the 
Marshall,  Tex.,  News  Messenger  of  May 
29,  giving  some  of  the  best  advice  I  have 
ever  seen,  I  include  the  text  of  "An  Open 
Letter  to  a  Graduate"  in  the  Extensions 
of  Remarks  as  a  part  of  my  remarks: 
An  Open  Letter  to  a  Graduate 

Today  you  came  to  me  for  a  Job.  Prom  the 
look  of  your  shoulders  as  you  walked  out,  I 
suspected  you've  been  turned  down  before, 
and  maybe  you  believe  by  now  that  kids  out 
of  high  school  can't  find  work. 

But,  I  hired  a  teenager  today.  You  saw  him. 
He  was  the  one  with  polished  shoes  and  a 
necktie.  What  was  so  special  about  him?  Not 
experience,  neither  of  you  had  any.  It  was  his 
attitude  put  him  on  the  payroll  instead  of 
you.  Attitude,  son.  A-t-t-1-t-u-d-e.  He 
wanted  that  job  badly  enough  to  shuck  the 
leather  jacket,  get  a  haircut,  and  look  In  the 
phone  book  to  find  out  what  the  company 
makes.  He  did  his  best  to  Impress  me.  That's 
where  he  edged  you  out. 

You  see,  people  who  hire  people  aren't 
"with"  a  lot  of  things.  We  know  more  about 
Blng  than  about  Ringo.  and  we  have  Stone- 
Age  ideas  about  who  owes  whom  a  living. 
Maybe  that  makes  us  prehistoric,  but  there's 
nothing  wrong  with  the  checks  we  sign. 

Ever  hear  of  "empathy"?  It's  the  trick  of 
seeing  the  other  fellow's  side  of  things.  I 
couldn't  have  cared  less  that  you're  behind  In 
your  car  payments.  That's  your  problem  and 
our   affluent  society's.   What   I   needed   was 
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HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

OF   NEVADA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  24.  1968 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
against  the  tax  package  as  it  now  stands. 
I  am  for  fiscal  restraint.  I  am  for  slam- 
ming the  brakes  on  the  pell-mell  spend- 
ing policies  of  our  Government.  But  I 
can  not  vote  for  the  package  at  the 
expense  of  the  already  over  burdened 
taxpayer. 

At  no  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  has  this  body 
been  told  just  where  the  administration 
plans  to  cut  $6  billion  from  Federal 
spending.  At  no  time  has  this  body  been 
given  any  assurance  that  the  tax  moneys 
received  will  be  used  for  reducing  the 
budget  and  not  used  for  spending  on 
some  new  program  or  more  foreign  aid 
giveaway. 

If  you  take  all  the  money  we  give 
away  through  our  foreign  aid  program 
and  other  related  items,  cut  this  money 
out  for  at  least  1  year,  it  will  help  reduce 
our  budget  deficit  no  end  and  give  this 
country  a  fighting  chance  to  get  back 
on  its  financial  feet.  Surely  those  coun- 
tries that  we  have  been  supporting  for 
the  past  20  years  can  stand  1  year  on 
their  own  feet  without  our  support. 

And  take  the  matter  of  interest.  Pray 
tell,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  wrong  with  ask- 
ing those  countries  that  we  loan  money 
to  pay  us  back  at  the  same  interest  rates 
we  must  pay  to  borrow  the  money. 

It  just  does  not  make  sound  business 
sense  for  this  country  to  borrow  a  said 
amount  of  money,  pay  5  to  6  percent  in- 
terest on  it,  then  turn  around  and  loan 
it  to  a  foreign  country  for  2  percent  inter- 
est for  the  10-year  grace  period  and  then 
only  ask  for  2 ',2  percent  interest  until  the 
loan  is  repaid. 

Yet,  here  we  are  today  asking  the  tax- 
payer not  only  to  make  up  the  difference 
in  what  these  foreign  countries  pay  us 
back  in  interest  but  to  bail  out  our  Gov- 
ernment for  its  present  financial  failure. 
The  taxpayer  is  asked  to  live  up  to  his 
financial  obligations.  He  is  asked  to  live 
within  his  means.  It  is  time  the  adminis- 
tration does  the  same  thing. 

And  imtil  it  does.  I  cannot  honestly 
ask  the  taxpayer  to  shoulder  the  burden. 
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THE  HEAT  IS  ON 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or    MINNSaOTA 

n»  THE  HODSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  24.  1968 

Mr.  ZWACH  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
serting an  article  from  the  Farmers 
Union  Grain  Terminal  Digest  as  printed 
in  the  Rural  Electric  Newsletter, 

The  editorial  enlarges  on  the  advice 
that  I  have  been  offerinR  to  farmers 
for  several  years— the  need  to  unite  on 
common  grounds  In  order  to  intensify 
and  strengthen  their  voice  In  a  largely 
urbanized  Congress. 

In  a  capitalistic  economy,  such  as  ours, 
the  Nation  can  and  will  be  shortchanged 
by  lack  of  concentrated  attention  to  the 
problems  that  affect  90  percent  of  our 
new  wealth,  and  from  an  industry  which 
employes  over  40  percent  of  the  total 
working  population  directly  and 
through  related  agri-business  industries. 
The  editorial  follows : 

Th«  H«at  Is  On 

There  are  many  Indication*  that  farmers, 
beginning  now.  will  have  to  band  together 
far  more  cloaely  than  they  have  In  the  past. 
More  and  more  voices  are  warning  farmers 
to  do  this,  or  else. 

Wbat  are  these  indications''  There  are 
many,  and  farm  leaders,  cooperative  offlciaU. 
econotnlsta  and  others  are  pointing  out  sev- 
eral that  are  outstanding 

There  Is.  for  example,  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  farmers  Is  declining.  Their  voting 
strength  Is  down,  and  many  legislators  rep- 
resent urban  areas  that  contain  no  farmers 
at  all.  and  they  couldn  t  care  less  about  rural 
areaa.  This  Is  to  be  deplored,  but  it  Is  true. 

There  is  also  the  fact  that  farm  prices  are 
related  to  what  processors,  distributors, 
merchandisers,  and  exporters  are  willing  to 
pay  for  farm  products.  Parm  prices  are 
not  related  to  what  It  costs  to  produce  the 
products.  The  buyers  quite  naturally  will 
pay  as  Uttle  as  they  can  for  farm  products. 

There  U.  uo.  the  fact  that  some  large  cor- 
porate interests  are  buying  up  farmlands  to 
diversify  their  operations.  Many  family 
farmers  are  in  a  weak  position  when  the  big 
buyer  raps  on  the  door  with  an  attractive 
offer. 

We  could  go  on  to  list  many  other  factors 
that  indicate  strongly  to  farmers  their  need 
to  band  together,  to  be  more  aggressive  in 
uniting  their  strength. 

A  member  of  Congress  from  Indiana,  a 
Democrat  who  has  consistently  voted  for 
farm  programs  in  the  past,  sxunmed  up  the 
present  attitude  of  many  legislators  when  he 
said:  "I  am  serving  notice  that  many  Mem- 
bers will  opf>ose  continuation  of  this  multi- 
blilion-doUar  boondoggle  when  we  must  deal 
wltb  difficult  fiscal  and  monetary  problems, 
discontent,  riots  and  untold  poverty  In  urban 
areas  wher*  71  percent  of  our  population 
resides." 

That  is  blunt  and  cruel  languages  for  farm 
families,  who  have  a  depression  of  their 
own  going.  But  It  Is  the  way  some  members 
of  Congress  are  thinking. 

The  actual  fact  Is  that  USDA  Is  spending 
almost  $1 -billion  a  year  on  domestic  food 
programs,  and  is  doing  more  than  ever  before 
to  feed  more  people  in  this  country.  But  this 
fact  Is  disregarded. 

The  point  that  farmers  must  keep  in  mind 
Is  that  some  members  of  Congress  are  willing 
to  sacrifice  farm  programs  in  order  to  help 
meet  some  of  these  other  needs. 

Thus  the  heat  is  put  on  farmers  to  get 
together  and  protect  their  own  interest  much 
more  closely.  Parm  bargaining  legislation,  if 
and  when  It  comes,  will  help.  But  right  now. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

fvmera  have  the  machinery  In  their  coop- 
erative* to  pull  together  their  economic 
strength.  It  U  a  fact  tbat  every  dollar  and 
every  bushel  works  for  you  longer  and  better 
when  It  goee — The  Co-op  Way. 


June  2U,  1968 


AMERICAN   TOWN   WHERE  NO  ONE 
VOTES 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

or    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  24.  1968 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
man  with  a  number  instead  of  a  name 
has  written  a  strong  case  for  exercising 
the  voting  privilege.  He  lives  in  •'Jack- 
town,'  the  nickname  for  Southern 
Michigan  Prison. 

The  message,  in  the  form  of  an  edi- 
torial published  by  In  Review,  is  power- 
ful. At  this  point  I  wish  to  include  it  in 
the  Record : 

Amckican  Town   Whckk  No  One  Votxb 

As  another  presidential  election  day  ap- 
proaches, probably  never  before  was  so  much 
at  stake  in  America.  But  most  of  my  3,700 
townsmen  apparently  are  chronic  misfits  who 
couldn't  care  less.  My  town  Is  'Jacktown" — 
Southern  Michigan  Prison,  near  Jackson. 

Now,  In  the  morning  chow  Une.  a  young 
murderer  and  a  middle-aged  burglar  came 
cloee  to  blowB  in  an  argument  on  the  merits 
of  the  Republican  Party.  An  alert  guard 
breaks  it  up  Just  in  time. 

The  burglar  is  serving  his  fifth  term  in 
my  town.  I  know  him  well.  So.  after  he  cools 
otr.  I  needle  him  a  bit,  saying.  "I  take  it  you'd 
vote  Democratic." 

He  scowls  and  says,  "Hey  man — I  never 
voted  In  my  life.  I've  got  sense  enough  to 
know  no  matter  who  gets  elected,  the  best 
John  Q.  Public's  gonna  get  Is  the  worst  of  It. 
The  hell  with  votln'!" 

That's  seditious  philosophy.  Isn't  It?  "Tbe 
hell  wltb  votln'!"  means  down  with  democ- 
racy, yoxir  country,  your  government  and. 
consequently,  every  home  (where  govern- 
ment really  begins)  in  the  land. 

Yet,  I  have  been  giillty  of  comparable 
"sedition".  It  came  out  disguised  something 
like  this:  "Didn't  get  around  to  voting:  had 
too  many  other  things  to  do  on  election  day." 
The  reflection  lures  me  into  deep  concern  and 
holds  me  down  with  this  hard  and  heavy 
fact:  I  have  been  stripped  of  my  voting  rights 
for  many  elections  to  come. 

I  begin  tx>  wonder  how  my  neighbors  feel 
about  not  being  allowed  to  vote.  Later,  I 
question  nearly  300  of  them.  Almost  90% 
merely  shrug  or  otherwise  Indicate  lack  oi 
concern.  Elghtly  individuals  admit  that 
they'd  never  voted!  (Could  the  deeds  that 
landed  us  here  be  germane  to  such  disregard 
for  democracy?)  Consider  three  responses  to: 
"Did  you  vote  regularly  when  you  were  free?" 

Gambling  syndicate  underling  (age  33, 
serving  5-10  years)  :  "The  organization  al- 
ways saw  to  It  that  I  voted;  even  told  me  who 
and  what  to  vote  for." 

Alcoholic  (doing  1-2  for  non-support): 
"They'd  let  me  off  work  In  time  to  make  It  to 
the  polls,  all  right.  But  I'd  stop  at  a  buddy's 
house  to  talk  the  election  over.  There'd  be  a 
bottle  or  two  around.  And  somehow,  before  I 
considered  all  the  Isaues  and  candidates  and 
decided  who'd  get  my  vote,  it  was  too  late 
or  I  was  too  loaded  to  care  any  more." 

Vote  fraud  fall-guy  (age  72,  serving  \\'i-2 
years)  :  "Election  days  was  gravy  days  for 
me.  I  always  voted.  Oct  five  bucks  a  ballot. 
Sometimes  I  made  as  much  as  fifty-five  or 
sixty  dollars." 

As  for  me — well,  occasionally  It  Is  difficult 
to  face  the  mirror  of  patriotism  and  Uke  what 


you  see.  Instead  of  voting,  I  have  gone  hunt- 
ing and  fishing:  attended  to  personal  mat- 
ters of  assorted  kinds  But  the  future  will 
offer  opportunities  to  prove  my  determination 
never  again  to  skip  a  chance  to  vote. 

In  the  meantime,  what  about  you? 

Uke  many  other  sheer  blessings  In  our  fuU- 
fashloned  freedom,  the  privilege  of  voting 
Just  can't  completely  be  appreciated  until  it 
Is  lost.  I  know.  So  I  must  agree  with  the  im- 
migrant who  said:  "Americans  can't  ade- 
quately appreciate  their  system  of  govern- 
ment because  they  don't  understand  what  it 
ain't." 

However,  our  Star  Spangled  Banner  waves 
best  when  every  thread  is  Intact.  Similarly, 
the  government  It  represenu  needs  every 
vote. 

But  nobody  votes  In  my  town.  Nobody  may. 

What  could  be  worse,  patriotically? 

Your  town,  where  every  adult  may  vote  .  . 
and  you  don't. 

Whose  business  Is  it  If  wisdom  takes  wing. 
If  honesty  dies.  U  money  is  king?  The  other 
guy's? 

Whose  business  is  It  If  politics  sour.  If  graft 
calls  the  plays.  If  greed  has  Its  hour?  L.B.J.'s? 

Whose  business  Is  It  if  races  despair,  if 
blacks  battle  whites,  if  hate  fouls  the  air? 
The  Civil  Rights? 

Whose  business  Is  It  If  vandals  destroy.  If 
a  mad  gunman  draws,  11  crime  lures  a  boy? 
The  law's? 

Whose  business  Is  It  if  apathy  thrives.  If 
"So  what?  "  ism  rules.  If  welrdlUs  stirvlves? 
The  schools'? 

Whose  business  is  It  If  draft  cards  are 
burned,  if  some  kook  decries  what  wise  men 
have  learned?  The  P.BJ.'s? 

Whose  business  is  it  U  big  mouths  hold 
sway,  if  a  ne'er-do-well  damns  The  American 
Way?  Uncle  Sam's? 

Whose  business  Is  it  if  Uberty's  Train  non- 
stops  most  stations  as  Peace  waits  In  vain? 
The  United  Nations'? 

Whose  business  is  it  if  markets  grow  cold, 
if  goods  beget  losses,  if  companies  fold?  The 
boss's? 

Whose  business  Is  It — whose  to  open  doors, 
whose  to  win  or  to  lose?  The  business  Is  yours, 
that's  whose. 

ByPrrE  (87776)  Simkx. 
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I  THINK  I  HAVE  SOME  RIGHTS.  TOO 


HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or   AXKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  24.  1968 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
time  the  Warner  &  Swasey  Co.  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  manufacturers  of  machine 
tools  and  construction  equipment,  has 
devoted  much  of  its  advertising  budget 
to  portraying  philosophies  constructive 
to  the  Nation  and  its  people. 

In  the  June  24.  1968.  edition  of  News- 
week is  a  page  advertisement  that  de- 
serves the  attention  of  all  Americans, 
and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  bring  the  message 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

I  hope  public  officials  will  heed  this 
message,  for  it  puts  in  concise  terms  the 
desires  of  a  good  part  of  our  citizens: 

I    Think    I    Have    Some    Rights,    Too 

The  right  to  walk  the  streets  of  my  home 
town  in  safety.  But  courts  and  parole  boards 
have  ro  pampered  criminals  and  hampered 
police  that  crime  Is  skyrocketing  into  an- 
archy. 

I  have  the  right  to  expect  my  taxes  to  be 
prudently  used  for  my  country — not  squan- 
dered on  buying  votes  of  pressure  groups  nor 
perpetuating  useless  bureaus. 


1  have  the  right  to  save  my  own  money  by 
doing  without — save  ior  a  secure  future;  not 
to  have  It  stolen  by  Inflation  created  by 
wasteful  government. 

I  have  the  right  to  start  my  own  legitimate 
business  and  If  I  have  ability,  see  It  prosper; 
not  succumb  to  greedy  union  bosses  who. 
for  their  own  power  and  proflt,  can  cloee  me 
out  with  an  unreasonable,  even  Illegal,  strike. 

I  have  the  right  and  desire  as  a  decent 
American  to  be  sure  no  honest  man  goes 
hungry,  but  I  also  have  the  right  to  Insist 
he  do  everything  he  can  to  earn  his  own 
living. 

This  nation  was  founded  by  men  who  rose 
up  In  anger  against  the  bosslsm  of  Taxation 
without  Representation,  and  established  a 
country  where  the  majority  rules  (not  pres- 
sure groups) — the  majority  of  law-abiding, 
hard-working,  tax-paying  citizens. 

This  great  nation  has  come  dangerously 
close  to  mob  rule  supplanting  majority  rule. 
Any  official  who  supports  or  tolerates  It  Is 
untrue  to  his  country  and  should  be  treated 
accordingly. 


THEORY  OP  COLLECTIVE  GUILT 
IS  NONSENSE 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  24,  1968 


Mr.   BRAY.   Mr.   Speaker,   there   are 
many  In  our  country  as  well  as  abroad 
who  would  charge  all  200  million  Ameri- 
cans with  collective  guilt  In  the  deaths 
of  President  John  F.  Kermedy,  Dr.  Mar- 
tin Luther  King,  and  Senator  Robert  P. 
Kennedy.  My  newsletter  for  the  week  of 
June  9-15.   1968,  answered  this  charge 
and  refuted  it  for  the  completely  false 
allegation  that  it  is: 
Theory  or  Collective  Quilt  Is  Nonsense 
Reeling  under  the  terrible  shock  of  assas- 
sination of  three  major  public  figures  within 
the  last  five  years,  the  American  people  must 
now   prepare   to  defend   themselves  against 
something     else     almost     as     reprehensible, 
tragic  and  senseless:  the  charge  of  collective 
guilt,   aimed    at   our   entire   society,    people 
and  nation.  The  18th-century  British  states- 
man  Edmund   Burke   once   said   "I   do  not 
know  the  method  of  drawing  up  an  Indict- 
ment against   a   whole   people."   Burke   was 
right,   but  there   are   plenty   willing  to  try, 
and  from  home  and  abroad  the  accusations 
are  being  hurled  at  us  again. 

The  Communist  bloc,  whose  history  is  writ- 
ten In  the  blood  of  millions,  lost  no  time. 
The  Soviet  Union  said  the  United  States  Is 
where  "man  Is  wolf  to  man."  Hungary  said 
"telescopic  rifles  and  short-range  firearms 
carry  the  ultimate  ratio  In  political  contro- 
versies." North  Vietnam  says  this  shows  "the 
dirty  face  and  tactics  of  U.S.  politicians  who 
will  not  hesitate  to  spill  blood  In  order  to 
even  the  score." 

From  Prance,  where  Parts  saw  the  Reign 
of  Terror  during  the  Revolution  in  1793- 
1794  and  "Bloody  Week"  during  the  Com- 
mune of  1871,  whose  people  so  hated  their 
Premier  in  1936  that  the  phrase  "Better 
Hitler  than  Blum! "  also  became  a  national 
slogan,  and  which  Just  two  weeks  ago  was 
closer  to  anarchy  and  civil  war  than  any 
other  country  In  the  Western  World  has  been 
for  years,  a  leading  newspaper  commented 
that  "America  dreamed  of  a  government  of 
judges,  but  she  suffers  the  law  of  violent 
people." 

From  the  United  Nations,  which  could  not 
exist  for  one  instant  without  the  money  and 


backing  of  the  United  States,  where  the 
cowardice  of  its  Secretary  General  Is  credited 
by  many  with  leading  to  the  Arab-Israeli  war 
of  1967,  where  the  favorite  Indoor  sport  seems 
to  be  passing  resolutions  calling  for  armed 
action  against  Southern  Rhodesia,  while  Ig- 
noring Nasser's  use  of  poison  gas  against 
Arab  tribesmen  In  Yemen,  there  was  much 
concern  about  the  American  "cult  of  vio- 
lence." 

And  from  our  own  vocal  crop  of  self-styled 
thinkers  and  opinion  molders  who  are  the 
first  to  praise  civil  disobedience  of  any  form, 
who  are  the  first  to  bestow  the  accolade  of 
"honest  dissent"  upon  college  riots,  who  are 
the  first  to  make  apologies  for  the  pernicious 
doctrine  of  "disobedience  of  unjust  laws." 
but  who  do  not  have  the  intellectual  courage 
to  admit  that  if  anyone  has  encouraged  a 
climate  of  permissiveness,  if  anyone  has  given 
someone  encouragement  to  take  the  law  Into 
their  own  hands,  they  are  guilty,  they  have 
already  begun  their  chant  of  doom. 

One  prominent  historian  has  charged  the 
United  States  is  a  land  of  "violent  people 
with  a  violent  history,  and  the  Instinct  for 
violence  has  seeped  Into  the  bloodstream  of 
national  life." 

Were  200  million  pairs  of  Amerl(i8n  hands 
touching  the  rifles  that  killed  President  Ken- 
nedy and  Martin  Luther  King,  the  pistol 
that  killed  Senator  Robert  Kennedy?  No! 

Lee  Harvey  Oswald,  killer  of  President 
Kennedy,  social  misfit,  avowed  Marxist,  sup- 
porter of  Fidel  Castro,  Indoctrinated  and 
brainwashed  with  no  one  knows  what  during 
his  voluntary  stay  in  the  Soviet  Union; 

The  killer  of  Martin  Luther  King,  by  many 
indications  a  cold-blooded  professional  who 
coolly  and  carefully  planned  his  every  move 
before,  during  and  after  the  slaying;  a  killer 
for  hire  and  for  pay.  who  sees  human  lives 
only  In  the  amount  of  dollars  to  be  gained 
when  the  life  is  snuffed  out: 

Slrhan  Bishara  Sirhan,  killer  of  Senator 
Robert  Kennedy;  Jordanian  immigrant,  from 
a  broken  home,  described  by  those  who  know 
him  as  emotional,  resenting  authority;  fer- 
vently pro-Arab,  hating  anything  remotely 
pro-Israeli;  notes  found  in  his  home  and  be- 
lieved to  be  his  refer  to  the  need  to  kill  Robert 
Kennedy  before  June  5,  1968,  and  the  same 
notes  are  full  of  pro-Communist,  antl-U.S. 
writings,  with  references  to  favortng  Commu- 
nism of  all  sorts. 

Could  any  three  men  have  been  more  out- 
side the  mainstream  of  American  life?  Could 
any  three  men  lay  less  of  a  claim  to  being 
part  of  a  people,  part  of  a  nation,  that  has 
poured  out  its  blood  and  treasure  abroad 
with  no  thought  of  any  grain  save  to  help 
those  who  are  victims  of  aggression,  to  help 
those  less  fortunate  than  themselves?  Could 
these  three  men  claim  any  sort  of  kinship 
with  no  though  of  any  gain  save  to  help 
country,  above  all  others  in  the  world,  the 
source  of  refuge,  the  land  of  hope,  for  mil- 
lions of  oppressed? 

When  a  prominent  figure  Is  struck  down  in 
so  brutal  a  fashion,  with  his  work  unfinished 
and  his  hopes  unrealized,  and  only  his  mem- 
ory remaining  to  his  fellow  countrymen,  we 
must  remember  that  he  loved  his  country, 
and  its  people,  and  had  dedicated  his  public 
career  to  that  which  he  honestly  felt  was  best 
for  both.  At  such  a  time,  all  America  extends 
Its  sympathy  and  Its  prayers  to  his  widow 
and  to  his  children. 

But  at  the  same  time  we  must  not  allow 
ourselves  to  forget  that  he  who  died  would 
want  his  country  to  remain  strong,  proud 
and  free.  He  would  be  immeasurably  saddened 
if  he  knew  that,  in  an  hour  of  national 
mourning  and  sadness,  his  countrymen  in 
their  grief  turned  upon  themselves  as  a  peo- 
ple, and  weakened  themselves  as  a  nation. 
To  do  this  would  mean  we  would  fail  what 
would  certainly  have  been  his  last  wish,  and 
we  would  also  do  a  great  disservice  to  his 
memory. 
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CONSTRUCTION  AND  THE  ECONOMY 


HON.  PAUL  J.  FANNIN 

or    AKIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  June  24.  1968 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
Nation  creeping  closer  and  closer  to  eco- 
nomic chaos,  something  must  be  done 
to  stop  the  spiraling  inflation.  One  ftwitor 
contributing  to  this  spiral  has  been  the 
excessive  wage  demands  of  labor  unions 
on  the  construction  industry.  Mr.  Winton 
M.  Blount,  president  of  the  ChamJjer  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,  and  him- 
self a  construction  executive  in  his  native 
State  of  Alabama,  recently  addressed 
himself  to  this  problem  in  a  speech  be- 
fore the  National  Labor  Conference  of 
Associated  CJeneral  Contractors  in  Wash- 
ington. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Mr. 
Bloimt's  sp>eech  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

CONSTETJCTION    AND    THE    ECONOMY 

(By  Winton  M.  Blount,  President.  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  before 
the  National  Labor  Conference,  Associated 
General  Contractors,  Washington,  D.C., 
May  20.  1968) 

It's  been  a  pleasure  to  be  here  with  you 
tonight.  This  is  my  first  occasion  to  speak 
since  becoming  President  of  the  National 
Chamber,  and  I'm  happy  that  it  is  with 
members  of  my  own  industry. 

There  is  one  drawback,  however.  An  ex- 
pert is  one  who  is  away  from  home.  Since 
there  are  so  many  familiar  faces  in  the  group 
tonight,  I  can't  be  an  expert.  But  this 
shouldn't  be  too  much  of  a  problem — I  don't 
think  there  are  any  experts  In  the  field  of 
construction  labor  relations  anyway. 

Nevertheless,  I  would  like  to  muster  up 
my  courage  and  guide  you  on  a  brief  tour  of 
this  battle  scarred  area  tonight  in  hope  that 
we  may  find  some  promising  pathways  and 
directions  toward  improvements  in  the 
future. 

The  need  for  construction  labor  reforms 
is  chronic  enough,  but  it  has  been  aggra- 
vated to  crisis  proportions  by  the  nation's 
current  economic  difficulties. 

It  might  be  well  for  us  to  briefly  review 
the  current  economic  situation  as  a  back- 
ground for  a  discussion  of  construction  In- 
dustry problems. 

1968  Is  a  year  of  decision  for  the  economy — 
decisions  by  business,  labor  and  government. 
The  President  started  the  year  by  asking 
unions  and  business  firms  to  use  "rigorous 
restraint"  in  their  wage  determinations  this 
year.  He  also  asked  Congress  again  to  enact 
his  tax  surcharge  bill  and  Congress  in  turn 
asked  the  President  to  cut  his  $186  billion 
budget. 

Meanwhile,  the  economy  has  continued  to 
pick  up  pace  in  the  face  of  serious  danger 
signals,  the  cost  of  living  has  continued  to 
edge  up  and  the  balance  of  payments  posi- 
tion is  further  deteriorated.  I  submit  that 
the  American  people  are  ready  for  some  de- 
cisions to  be  made. 

As  you  well  know,  during  this  decade 
American  has  enjoyed  unprecedented  eco- 
nomic expansion  and  prosperity.  Starting 
from  a  slack  in  1960,  the  economy  climbed 
at  a  fairly  steady  pace  through  1964,  with 
prices  moving  up  at  about  one  per  cent  per 
year. 

An  upsurge  of  military  spending  in  mid- 
1965  upset  this  balance  and  increased  the 
demand  on  the  economy.  The  labor  market 
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got  Ugtater  and  prlo«s  started  moving  up  at 
the  rat«  of  2  to  3  p«r  c«nt.  The  demand 
eaaed  off  In  the  flnt  six  months  of  1987,  but 
since  then — for  the  last  three  quarters — it 
has  moved  ahead  with  tremendous  momen- 
tum, breaking  records  left  and  right,  and 
prices  have  been  climbing  at  the  rate  of  4 
per  cent. 

The  excessive  demand  which  In  196S  Initi- 
ated the  acceleration,  has  created  a  climate 
of  market  power  for  unions  and  bxislnesa,  and 
excessive  high  wage  settlements  have  created 
a  wage-price  spiral  which  threatens  to  con- 
tinue for  several  years  to  come. 

Higher  wages  tend  to  push  up  prices. 
Higher  prices  In  turn,  reinforce  demands  for 
higher  wages.  And  so  the  si^ral  can  continue 
on  Its  own  momentum  even  when  the  de- 
mand moderates. 

A  further  complication  which  arises  from 
Inflation  Is  that  the  price*  of  our  goods  In 
the  world  market  also  creep  up  and  hurt  our 
competitiveness  In  the  world  market.  Imports 
on  the  other  hand,  become  more  attractive. 
Sxporta  have  fallen  off  In  recent  years  and 
our  traditional  trade  surplus  of  exports  over 
Imports  has  deteriorated,  further  damaging 
our  balance  of  payments  position. 

The  current  problems  are  the  result  of  the 
administration's  expansionist  spending  poli- 
cies and  the  resulting  huge  deficits,  which 
have  served  to  keep  demand  on  the  economy 
high.  Certainly,  the  effect  of  the  Vietnam  war 
must  be  taken  Into  account,  but  until  very 
recently,  there  has  been  little  if  any  tighten* 
Ing  of  the  belt  at  botne  as  we  poured  billions 
Into  Southeast  Asia,  and  at  the  same  time 
without  restraint  continued  to  potir  addi- 
tional billions  into  our  domestic  economy. 

There  must  be  a  setting  of  national  priori- 
ties. We  cannot  continue  to  react  to  every 
problem  that  comes  up  by  Just  creating 
another  federal  program  that  costs  billions 
of  dollars  without  re-examining  all  of  the 
other  things  we  are  doing  and  balancing  our 
spending  with  our  Income.  We  must  add  up 
our  needs  and  lay  that  against  our  income 
and  decide  which  ones  we  are  willing  to  pay 
for  and  not  do  the  rest.  In  fact,  I  thlnJc  It 
would  be  tremendously  valuable  to  have  a 
law  that  we  must  have  a  balanced  natloiuil 
budget  and  that  would  force  the  discipline  of 
priorities  on  the  government. 

We  have  been  spending  as  if  we  had  all 
the  money  in  the  world  and  now  the  con- 
sequences have  caught  up  with  us. 

The  best  and  most  effective  start  on  a 
course  of  remedy  wlU  be  the  tax  surcharge 
and  an  accompanying  reduction  in  spending. 
The  administration  sboxild  exercise  some 
"rigorous  restraint"  of  Its  own  in  this  area. 
We  are  a  nation  In  a  hurry.  We  want  to 
solTe  our  problems  now.  But  In  the  light  of 
present  circumstances,  this  Is  just  noi  pos- 
sible. The  only  logical  approach  Is  a  pro- 
gram of  government  spending  priorities, 
coupled  with  continued  efforts  to  Involve  the 
jNTlvate  sector  to  a  greater  degree  In  public 
problem  solving. 

But  as  we  mentioned  before,  even  If  the 
tax  Increase  and  spending  serve  to  dampen 
the  demand  factor,  the  momentum  of  the 
wage-price  spiral  could  continue,  with  Its  ad- 
vene effects,  well  Into  the  future.  Thus,  the 
need  for  more  moderate  wage  settlements. 

But  as  we  near  the  half-way  point  of  the 
year,  there  Is  no  Indication  that  unions  are 
responding  to  such  appeals.  George  Meany 
told  the  APL-CIO  convention  In  Miami,  in 
effect,  to  get  all  they  can  while  they  can, 
because  wage- price  controls  may  be  on  the 
way.  In  the  face  of  the  current  economic 
situation,  this  sort  of  attitude  is  sheer  folly 
and  Irresponsibility  of  the  highest  order,  and 
both  business  and  labor  will  be  feeling  the 
effect  of  It  for  years  to  come. 

Certainly,  the  building  trades  unions  are 
showing  no  restraint. 

The  fifty-three  settlements  reported  to  the 
AGC  this  year  have  averaged  8.8  per  cent. 

Operating  engineers  In  Kansas  City  got  an 
Increase  of  $2.90  over  3  years — a  20  per  cent 
bicrease. 
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Painters  In  Cincinnati  got  $1.56  for  3 
years — a  17.5  per  cent  Increase. 

Plumbers  in  Medford,  Oregon  got  $1.76  for 
3  years  after  a  14  day  strike — a  10  per  cent 
Increase. 

Pipefitters  in  Boston  struck  to  get  $2.20  for 
3  years — a  16  per  cent  Increase — and  so  on 
for  all  crafts  in  all  sections  of  the  country. 

Much  of  Michigan's  construction  Industry 
Is  tied  up  with  strikes.  The  electricians  are 
asking  $10.22  per  hour  and  the  iron  workers 
want  $10.54.  How  does  $100  per  day  for  an 
electrician  sound  to  you?  - 

The  Michigan  trades  unions  are  asking  an 
average  Increase  of  36  2  per  cent. 

The  Impact  of  construction  wage-price  de- 
velopments on  the  rest  of  the  economy  is  so 
vital  that  the  Cabinet  Committee  on  Price 
Stability  was  prompted  two  weeks  ago  to  is- 
sue a  statement  of  "strong  concern"  at  the 
acceleration  of  the  inflationary  spiral  which 
could  result  from  the  negotiations  In  con- 
struction in  such  cities  and  states  as  De- 
troit. Toledo,  Idaho,  Oklahoma,  Washington, 
and  Wisconsin. 

After  the  Cleveland  settlements  last  year 
at  40  per  cent  over  a  3-year  period,  a  Cleve- 
land machinery  manufacturer  said  later: 
"Once  the  construction  Industry  settlement 
became  known,  our  offer  of  6'o  and  T~o  per 
year  over  2  years  looked  like  peanuts.  Our 
men  struck  tis  for  41  days  before  they  took 
the  offer." 

Cleveland  Transit  System  officials  blamed 
the  construction  industry  for  their  own  high 
settlement  of  8  per  cent.  They  had  to  raise 
bus  fares  a  nlckle  after  that  contract — a  good 
example  of  the  way  wage  Increases  directly 
affect  prices  and  the  public. 

In  1967,  industry-wide  construction  settle- 
ments exceeded  7  per  cent — about  one-third 
larger  than  the  average  of  6V2  per  cent  for 
the  entire  economy. 

The  amazing  thing  la  that  these  Increases 
are  coming  in  the  face  of  the  poorest  pro- 
ductivity record  of  any  major  Industry  In  the 
nation. 

Figures  compiled  by  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  show  that  output  per  man- 
hour  in  the  field  of  contract  construction 
actually  declined  three-tenths  of  a  per  cent 
during  the  period  from  1969  to  1966.  No  other 
lnd\istry  showed  a  decline  in  productivity 
and  most  showed  gains  in  the  neighborhood 
of  3  to  5  per  cent. 

TTie  poor  productivity  Is  due  to  a  number  of 
factors,  including  strikes,  work  stoppages  and 
slowdowns;  featherbeddlng  and  work  reetrlct- 
ing  practices,  use  of  overtime  to  meet  sched- 
ules, inefficiency  of  workers  who  know  they 
can  hop  to  another  job  easily,  the  increased 
age  of  craftsmen,  and  others. 

Despite  this  tx>or  record,  construction 
wages  have  risen  faster  than  in  other  indus- 
tries, even  when  there  was  a  slack  in  demand. 
During  the  same  1959  to  1966  period  com- 
pensation per  man  hour  increased  an  average 
of  nearly  5  p>er  cent  per  year,  and  has  been 
even  greater  in  the  past  two  years. 

This  pattern  of  low  productivity  and  high 
wage  increases  spreads  inflation  throughout 
the  economy,  pushing  up  the  cost  of  indus- 
trial plants,  homes,  stores,  schools,  hospitals, 
and  other  buildings. 

Construction  is  characterized  by  econo- 
mists as  one  of  the  so-called  "bottleneck" 
Industries  which,  because  of  low  productivity 
and  high  wages  and  prices,  particularly  ag- 
gravate Inflationary  trends. 

There  has  been  some  urging  of  federal  reg- 
ulation of  these  bottleneck  Industries,  and 
I  fear  that  unless  we  are  successful  In  bring- 
ing construction  trade  unions  under  control 
and  holding  down  wage  settlements  while 
at  the  same  time  opening  the  way  for  tech- 
nological advances,  then  we  will  soon  lose 
our  industry  to  federal  controls. 

At  this  point,  the  Idea  of  bringing  wages 
under  control — even  If  by  federal  regula- 
tion— may  sound  attractive  to  some.  But  I 
believe  this  would  create  far  more  trouble 
for  the  industry  than  good.  The  ptroblema  we 
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face  are  so  far-reaching  and  complex,  so  in- 
terrelated with  a  number  of  various  factors. 
that  they  cannot  be  dealt  with  by  govern- 
ment edict.  Controls  would  cripple  rather 
than  liberate  the  industry. 

We  would,  however,  welcome  government 
efforts  that  would  help  us  solve  our  own 
problems,  working  with  the  industry  to  find 
broad  solutions.  Government  could  make 
worthwhile  contributions,  for  example,  by 
anticipating  adverse  trends,  suggesting  vari- 
ous correctives  and  helping  to  create  en- 
abling machinery. 

In  seeking  solutions,  I  believe  there  are 
three  broad  areas  where  we  need  to  concen- 
trate. First,  we  must  strengthen  our  bargain- 
ing position;  second,  help  ease  the  manpower 
shortage;  and,  third,  increase  productivity. 

Many  of  our  Industry  problems  stem  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  construction  Indus- 
try, and  from  various  factors  which  have 
given  the  unions  such  bargaining  leverage 
that  today,  collective  bargaining  in  construc- 
tion is  nothing  more  than  a  farce. 

The  industry  is  tremendously  fragmented 
Contractors  are  divided  and  sub-divided  inui 
at  least  28  national  associations.  There  .-vre 
some  19  major  unions  and  numerous  lesser 
ones  to  deal  with. 

In  years  past.  c<xitractlng  was  largely  .•\ 
local  business,  and  it  was  natural  for  col- 
lective bargaining  to  be  conducted  on  a  locnl 
scale.  In  recent  decades,  strong  regional  and 
national  trends  emerged  as  companies  grew 
In  size  and  expanded  their  operations  over 
broad  geographical  areas.  In  order  to  avoid 
the  tangle  of  local  agreements,  they  have  ne- 
gotiated national  contracts. 

This  background  has,  as  you  all  well  know, 
produced  some  of  the  chronic  problem.s 
which  we  are  having  to  deal  with  today. 
Here  are  some  of  them: 

1.  Exorbitant  settlements  emerging  from 
the  8.000  local  bargaining  situations  In  the 
construction  Industry  do  not  attract  public 
attention,  for  example,  the  way  the  national 
steelworker  negotiations  will  later  this  year. 

2.  There  are  Inevitably  cases  where  strong 
unions  and  weak  associations  result  in  un- 
usually high  settlements,  and  these  settle- 
ments tend  to  set  the  i)04>tem  for  subsequent 
negotiations  In  other  areas. 

3.  When  strikes  do  occur.  It  often  works 
no  particular  hardship  on  the  workers.  Con- 
struction workers  are  more  Individualistic 
and  more  mobile  than  other  crafts,  and  are 
nK>re  likely  to  pick  up  and  move  to  another 
area  or  state  where  they  can  work  until  the 
strike  Is  settled.  Or,  they  may  be  able  to  go 
to  work  In  the  same  area  for  a  contractor 
who  has  a  national  agreement,  or  individu- 
ally negotiated  agreement,  and  Is  not  af- 
fected by  the  strike. 

4.  Whether  they  have  a  national  agrec- 
n^nt  or  not.  oontractors  frmn  other  areas 
do  not  have  a  long-range  stake  In  the  out- 
come of  local  negotiations  and,  they  often 
bring  pressure  for  a  quick  settlement. 

5.  Because  there  Is  a  new  bid  submitted 
for  each  new  project.  It  has  always  been 
easy  for  contractors  to  pass  on  the  higher 
labor  costs  to  owners. 

6.  Owners  themselves  have  tended  to  take 
a  short-range  view  of  construction  strikes, 
pressuring  the  oootractor  to  get  on  with 
construction  rather  than  hold  the  line 
against  wage  demands. 

However,  I  think  owners  are  now  fully 
aware  of  the  terrlfflc  Impact  high  construc- 
tloD  oosts  are  having  on  their  operations. 
They  are  having  to  examine  plant-exp>anBlon 
projects  carefully  and  build  only  what  is 
absolutely  necessary  or  add  vinlts  wblcb 
eoononUcally  justify  hlgh-coBt  work.  Own- 
ers are  not  going  to  sit  Idly  by  and  watch 
constT'ictlon  costs  continue  to  soar  without 
trying  to  do  something  about  It. 

VS.  Steel  closed  down  Its  Pittsburgh  con- 
struction projects  last  year,  although  It 
could  have  continued  because  of  a  national 
agreement.  But  isolated  action  here  and 
there  is  not  enough. 
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There  was  much  fanfare  and  publicity  re- 
cently about  negotiation  of  no-strike  pledges 
by  construction  unions  with  two  companies 
that  wanted  to  build  plants  in  the  St. 
Louis  area  and  threatened  to  go  elsewhere. 
This  was  a  farce  and  a  sham.  The  union  con- 
tracts already  had  no-strlke  provisions  and 
all  they  were  doing  were  saying  they  would 
.iblde  by  the  provisions  of  the  contract  as 
long  as  the  companies  would  agree  to  pay 
retroactively — in  the  event  of  a  local  strike — 
whatever  ultimate  settlement  the  local  bar- 
gaining unit  happened  to  make.  This  just 
cut  the  legs  out  from  under  the  local  AGC 
bargaining  group  and  It  simply  is  a  strike- 
breaking gimmick.  This  kind  of  approach  by 
owners  Is  what  has  made  a  major  contribu- 
tion to  the  uneconomic  wage  increases  in 
the  construction  Industry.  Admittedly, 
owners  building  multi-million  dollar  fa- 
cilities are  In  a  real  bind  to  complete  their 
facility  and  start  getting  their  money  back. 
But  they  must  be  made  to  realize  the  very 
adverse  consequences  of  such  a  position  and 
that  it  Is  in  effect,  a  major  contributor  to 
high  and  increasing  construction  costs. 

What  we  need  from  the  owners  Is  coordi- 
nated action,  a  solid  front  in  the  face  of 
construction  demands  and  strikes.  With  this 
In  mind.  I  intend  to  look  into  the  possi- 
bility of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  spon- 
soring a  conference  of  major  contractors 
with  chief  engineers  from  the  major  corpo- 
rations, to  seek  more  effective  methods  for 
owners  to  help  keep  wages  in  line. 

I  was  happy  to  hear  a  report  from  Bill 
Dunn  that  we  are  presenting  a  solid  front 
in  Detroit,  that  the  unions  are  astounded  by 
the  unity  there. 

It's  time  for  a  showdown.  It's  time  for  us 
to  realize  how  weak  we  are  In  our  splintered 
condition,  and  how  difficult  It  Is  to  resist 
these  demands. 

If  we  are  not  successful  in  holding  down 
costs,  gentlemen,  the  construction  Industry 
is  going  to  suffer.  Some  major  national  cor- 
p>oratlons  have  decided  to  channel  all  their 
major  building  to  non-union  contractors  or 
to  set-up  construction  divisions  of  their  own, 
and  both  of  these  could  become  larger  trends. 
How  else  can  we  strengthen  our  bargain- 
ing position? 

I  believe  most  of  us  accept  the  need  for 
elevating  collective  bargaining  more  to  state 
and  regional  levels,  and  possibly  even  to  a 
national  level.  This  is,  of  course,  euier  said 
than  done.  The  AOC  has  been  working  to 
widen  the  geographical  scope  of  the  bar- 
gaining situations,  but  progress  has  been 
necessarily  slow.  EBoita  have  also  been  made 
to  achieve  simultaneous  expiration  of  dates 
for  all  contracts  in  a  given  area.  This  Is  the 
case  in  Michigan,  where  all  but  one  con- 
tract expired  at  about  the  same  time. 

These  efforts  should  continue  and  could 
stand  careful  examination  to  see  if  there  are 
ways  we  can  speed  up  the  process. 

Certainly,  one  step  in  the  right  direction 
would  be  to  strengthen  the  ties  between  the 
many  associations  in  the  industry.  The  pro- 
posal that  the  industry  form  a  National  Fed- 
eration of  Construction  Industry  Associa- 
tions certainly  deserves  the  most  serious  con- 
sideration from  all  of  us,  and  especially  from 
the  associations  tbonselves.  Our  fragmenta- 
tion Is  part  of  our  vulnerability. 

We  also  should  examine  new  ways  that 
the  national  AOC  headquarters  could  pre- 
pare local  negotiators  for  the  bargaining 
session.  Negotiating  kits  with  proposals  and 
counter  proposals  which  have  worked  in 
other  areas,  statistical  information  to  use 
In  arguments,  and  other  resource  material, 
would  be  tremendously  helpful. 

Labor  unions  use  this  tactic.  When  they 
go  into  a  bargaining  session  in  Montgomery, 
Alabama,  they  have  information  on  how  the 
local  In  Kalamazoo  obtained  its  high  settle- 
ment, and  other  lolormatlon  from  national 
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headquarters.  Some  of  the  unions  are  using 
computers  in  their  headquarters  to  compile 
and  correlate  this  sort  of  information. 

We  might  also  give  renewed  consideration 
to  the  possibility  of  providing  floating  labor 
experts  for  assistance  to  local  negotiators 
who  request  it.  You  can  just  bet  that  when 
the  unions  come  into  a  bargaining  session, 
they  have  done  their  homework  and  in  face 
of  the  general  unpreparedness  of  the  con- 
tractors they  will  win  the  t>argalning. 

We  also  need  to  get  rid  of  exclusive  hiring 
halls.  J.  M.  Graney,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Constructors  Association,  has  pro- 
posed that  hiring  halls  and  referral  systems 
be  placed  under  joint  administration  and 
located  outside  union  headquarters  and  em- 
ployers' oHlccis. 

We  also  need  better  industry  machinery 
for  settling  disputes  and  for  controlling  the 
size  of  wage  hikes. 

Graney  has  also  proposed  two  actions  in 
this  area: 

1.  establish  a  national,  joint  arbitration 
board  to  keep  wage  settlements  within 
reasonable  limits;  and 

2.  strengthen  the  National  Joint  Board  for 
the  Settlement  of  Jurisdictional  disputes  by 
imposing  sanctions  for  violations  of  Its  pro- 
cedural rules. 

The  number  of  jurisdictional  disputes  and 
the  resultant  picket  lines  which  flagrantly 
violate  the  union  contracts  are  disgraceful. 
The  cost  effect  of  this  tactic  on  the  part  of 
unions  is  tremendous.  It  is  not  unusual  on  a 
job  to  have  one  jurisdictional  dispute  after 
another  In  .«;ome  areas  of  the  country.  Even 
though  you  appeal  to  the  Joint  Board  you 
may  get  work  resumed  in  three  or  four  days 
or  a  week,  but  the  damage  is  already  done. 
There  should  be  stringent  and  automatic 
penalties  for  these  disruptions  and  costly 
practices. 

Jurisdictional  disputes  are  doing  as  much 
as  high  wages  to  stifle  the  Industry.  William 
J.  Cour,  chairman  of  the  National  Joint  Board 
for  the  Settlement  of  Jurisdictional  Disputes, 
bluntly  told  members  of  the  building  trades 
unions  convention  In  Miami  that  if  they 
don't  cut  down  the  number  of  jurisdictional 
work  stoppages,  they  will  commit  economic 
suicide. 

He  said  the  large  Industrial  construction 
customers  are  "getting  fed  up  with  work 
stoppages  and  picket  lines"  and  threatening 
to  get  rid  of  the  contractors  and  the  build- 
ing trades  unions. 

Cour  pointed  out  that  15  years  ago  the 
Building  Trades  Department  adopted  a  policy 
virrltten  into  the  Joint  Board's  rules  forbid- 
ding jurisdictional  picket  lines  and  directing 
non-involved  crafts  to  Ignore  such  lines  that 
are  set  up.  But  locals  continue  to  violate  this 
policy. 

Cour  told  them  most  of  the  jurisdictional 
problems  could  be  solved  if  the  unions  would 
adhere  to  the  Joint  Board's  procedural  rules. 
The  problem,  he  said,  demands  immediate 
leadership. 

Let's  hope  that  this  advice  will  be  effective 
on  the  union  leaders  who  heard  these  state- 
ments by  Cour. 

Construction  and  industry  in  general  need 
a  law  which  would  authorize  federal  courts  to 
issue  injunctions  to  force  unions  to  honor 
no-strlke,  no  lockout  contract  terms.  At  the 
present  time,  an  old  law,  enacted  for  a  dif- 
ferent purpose  entirely,  prevents  federal 
courts  from  issuing  injunctions  against  un- 
ions. And  unions  have  been  effective  in 
getting  cases  In  state  courts  transferred  to 
federal  courts. 

These  are  only  a  few  proposals  for  strength- 
ening our  bargaining  position.  I  hope  you  will 
come  up  with  more  dxirlng  this  seminar. 
Certainly  we  need  creative  thinking  in  this 
area. 

The  '.Igbt  labor  market  Is  another  factor 
which  has  given  the  unions  added  power  to 
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make  large  settlements.  Alleviating  this  prob- 
lem should  be  high  on  the  contractors'  list. 
The  AQC  held  a  conference  on  this  last 
year,  and  is  working  vrtth  some  of  its  state 
and  local  branches  to  develop  training  pro- 
grams But  too  few  contractors  are  involved 
in  this  area. 

In  Philadelphia,  contractors  and  labor 
unions  agreed  to  sponsor  a  program,  financed 
through  a  federal  grant,  to  seek  out  young 
Negroes,  tutor  them  to  pass  aptitude  tests, 
and  get  them  into  such  trades  as  sheet  metal 
work,  carpentry,  plumbing,  and  other  build- 
ing trades. 

A  similar  program  was  formed  In  San 
Francisco  by  representatives  of  labor,  com- 
munity, city  and  federal  organizations,  but 
no  contractors  are  participating. 

One  of  the  most  successful  programs  is 
that  of  the  Workers  Defense  League,  which 
originally  started  In  New  York  and  now  has 
programs  In  several  large  cities. 

The  group  opened  an  office  with  a  private 
grant  of  $32,000  in  1964  and  has  since 
placed  a  number  of  young  Negroes  and 
Puerto  Rlcans  in  the  New  York  City  building 
trades  apprentice  training  programs. 

The  program  consists  of  recruiting  young 
men,  tutoring  them  for  four  weeks — 3  hours 
a  night,  four  nights  a  week,  plus  half  a  day 
on  Saturdays — in  such  areas  as  verbal  analo- 
gies, math  and  spatial  relations,  to  pass  the 
tough  apprentice  entrance  test,  as  well  as 
providing  information  to  help  them  get  by 
the  personnel  Interviews. 

I  cite  this  example  to  show  the  difficulty 
many  of  the  unemployed  persons  face  in  get- 
ting into  some  of  the  higher  craft  unions. 
Contractors  who  get  involved  In  sponsoring 
these  programs  stand  to  benefit  from  the 
added  manpower  supply,  and  make  a  positive 
social  contribution. 

Now,  briefly,  the  third  area  where  we  need 
to  concentrate  is  in  increasing  productivity. 
Construction  is  one  of  the  last  handicraft 
industries,  and  despite  progress  in  develop- 
ment of  earth  movers,  cranes  and  other 
machinery,  it  has  largely  remained  an  un- 
mechanlzed  field. 

On  the  other  hand,  modem  times  are 
bringing  about  an  unprecedented  demand 
for  new  building.  The  United  States  will  need 
20  million  new  housing  units  alone  in  the 
next  ten  years.  By  the  year  2000  we  will  need 
double  the  number  of  buildings  that  exist 
today  plus  rebuilding  the  existing  ones.  The 
urban  populations  In  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin 
America  are  expected  to  rise  five  or  six  times 
their  present  numbers  by  the  year  2000. 
There  are  those  who  have  serious  doubts 
about  the  construction  Industry's  ability  to 
meet  these  demands. 

These  expected  demands,  coupled  with  the 
high  cost  of  present  construction  and  other 
factors,  have  prompted  a  signlflcant  amount 
of  research — something  we  have  not  seen 
much  of  In  construction.  Many  technical 
changes  are  just  around  the  comer.  Much 
of  the  research  is  centered  around  standard- 
ization of  components,  building  systems, 
greater  on-site  prefabrlcatlon,  new  materials, 
more  use  of  computers,  and  more  effective 
management.  Large  material  manufacturers 
and  aerospace  firms  are  showing  some  inter- 
est In  entrepreneural  building,  slum  reno- 
vation and  construction  of  entire  new  cities. 
Mobile  housing  mantifacturers  are  making 
some  breakthroughs.  These  changes  should 
shake  us  up  and  we  had  better  be  aware 
of  them. 

The  construction  industry  must  determine 
not  to  impede  progress  or  be  bypassed  by  it. 
We  welcome  progress.  But  unfortunately,  our 
unions  often  do  not. 

Vested  labor  Interests  are  opp>osing  the  in- 
troduction of  new  materials  and  methods. 
Many  unions  insist  on  dismantling  and  re- 
assembling goods  that  have  been  preassem- 
bled.  And  the  Supreme  Cotirt  has  backed 
up  the  case  of  carpenters  who  refused  to 
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InaUUl  prefabricated  doors.  Work  llmlUng 
quota*  are  oomnvonplace. 

EtTorta  aliould  oonUnue  to  obtain  legU- 
lauon  ■trencrtheiUng  t^e  ban  ^sdOMt  Moond- 
ary  boycott*  and  outlawing  re»trtcUve  meaa- 
ures  and  (eatberbeddlng.  Meanwhile.  It  U 
Important  that  the  highest  priority  be  given 
to  seeking  elimination  of  these  factors 
through  negotiation.  Unions  must  be  made 
to  realize  such  tactics  are  hurting  the  in- 
dustry In  the  long  nin  and  rather  than  elim- 
inating Jobs,  technological  advances  and 
Increased  productivity  will  provide  more 
Jobs. 

Construction's  labor  problems.  while 
unique  In  many  ways,  are  but  a  reflection  of 
labor  problems  throughout  Industry 

Despite  the  fact  that  labor  unions  have  a 
strong  and  established  role  In  our  economy, 
they  still  have  largely  not  developed  mature 
and  responsible  atutudes  Labor  leaders  con- 
tinue to  promote  the  concept  that  unions 
are  Qghtlng  for  the  economic  under-privi- 
leged. 

Our  body  ot  labor  law.  developed  in  an 
earlier  time  when  labor  was  the  economic 
underdog,  has  enabled  labor  to  grow  In  pow- 
er and  statute  until  today — It  has  achieved 
a  position  of  dominance  over  management. 
The  ability  of  Industry  to  withstand  strikes 
m  decreanng  and  the  ability  of  unions  to 
wltbstMid  strikes  is  tncreajing. 

Guy  Farmer  former  chairman  of  the 
NLRB.  was  quoted  as  saying.  "Unions  today 
arc  the  most  powerful  private  Institution 
that  ezlsu  In  our  society  ' 

The  general  public,  which  has  had  to  suf- 
fer through  an  Increasing  number  of  strikes 
In  recent  years,  has  a  right  to  expect  indus- 
trial peace,  and  certainly  it  Is  In  the  best 
Interest  of  the  economy. 

Congress  needs  to  take  a  serious  look  at 
Industry-wide  collective  bargaining  today. 
Sen.  Robert  P  Orlffln  of  Michigan  has  Intro- 
duced legislation  to  set  up  a  bi-partisan  leg- 
islative conunittee  to  make  such  a  study 

More  specifically,  legislation  Is  needed  to 
reform  the  NLRB  and  remedial  legislation 
la  needed   to  reverse  certain  of   the  Boards 
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efforts,  to  solve  these  problems.  The  conse- 
quences of  failure  are  too  serious.  We  must 
succeed.  I  wish  you  luck  in  your  efforts  here. 
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tb*  trends  which  have  emerged 
from  BoATd  rulings  in  recent  years  Is  a  tend- 
ency to  give  unions  a  voice  In  management 
decision-making;  a  trend  to  expand  the  scope 
and  Impact  of  strikes  through  approval  of 
coalition  bargaining  and  other  rulings:  and 
»  trend  tC'  submerge  Individual  rights  in 
favor  of  the  unions. 

We  do  not  seek  antl-unlon  legislation.  It 
Is  Important  to  recognize  the  tremendous 
good  unions  have  brought  about  in  raising 
the  standard  of  living.  Inducing  Industry  to 
greater  efficiencies,  stimulating  labor-saving 
Innovations,  and  opening  new  market  oppor- 
tuitltles.  The  unions  had  belter  develop  some 
responsibility  (or  the  public  interest  or  some 
drastic  chances  wUl  be  made. 

To  achieve  a  more  realistic  labor  policy, 
some  40  trade  associations  Including  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  .AGC.  banded 
together  In  a  program  of  labor  law  reform. 
These  assoclauons  enlisted  150  labor  law 
experts  from  throughout  the  United  States 
to  prepare  proposed  revisions  in  our  laws 
and  to  document  the  reasons  why  such  re- 
visions are  necessary.  These  laws  are  not 
anti-union,  but  will  provide  fair  treatment 
for  both  sides. 

Hopefully,  their  enactment  will  help  us 
regain  a  balance  of  power  In  negouatlons 
and  make  collective  bargaining  the  effective 
tool  It  was  Intended  to  be. 

By  way  of  summary,  gentlemen,  the  con- 
struction industry  Is  not  going  to  solve  Its 
problems  overnight.  It  la  moving  In  the  right 
direction,  but  It  must  move  faster.  It  must 
continue  efforts  to  strenghen  Its  bargaining 
position,  ease  the  manpower  shortage.  In- 
crease productivity  and  enact  labor  law 
reform. 

The  health  of  our  Industry  Is  In  Jeopardy. 
Much  depends  on  your  efforts,  and  all  our 
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HON.  DEL  CLAWSON 

or  CAUPORinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  24.  196S 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
view  of  the  new  attention  beint'  focused 
on  the  proposal  that  the  voting  age  be 
lowered.  I  would  like,  under  leave  to  ex- 
teiul  my  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record,  to  include  a  thoughtful  discus- 
sion by  a  constituent.  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Mc- 
Millan of  Lynwood,  Calif.  I  commend  the 
following  article  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  for  the  depth  of  thought  which 
Mr.  McMillan  brings  to  the  subject: 
The  Powm  or  the  Vott — Should  18  Ycab 
Olds  Hays  It? 
iBy  Joseph  A.  McMlUan) 

The  intent  of  this  article  U  not  to  deprive 
young  people  of  their  rights  but  to  draw 
a  parallel  between  one  man's  opinion  and 
that  of  the  President  of  these  United  States 
who  insists  that  18  year  olds  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  voting. 

The  issue  here  1*  not  one  of  intelligence 
or  right,  but  of  maturity  and  experience  In 
the   ways  of  citizenship. 

It  has  been  said.  "If  they're  old  enough 
to  fight,  they're  old  enough  to  vote."  and 
while  there  is  no  discounting  the  debt  which 
our  country  owes  to  all  of  the  young  patriots 
past  and  present,  there  la  in  fact  very  little 
relationship  between  the  ability  to  fight  and 
the  ability  to  vote. 

The  teenager  who  enters  the  armed  forces 
of  our  country  does  so  because  he  wishes  to 
obey  the  law  of  the  land,  because  he  be- 
lieves in  the  greatness  of  our  system,  or  lor 
reasons  of  his  own. 

The  power  to  determine  no  matter  how 
great  his  intelligence  is  not  left  to  bis  dis- 
cretion. It  is  governed  by  the  tactical  aru  of 
military  expediency  and  unquestioned  au- 
thority of  superior  officers.  True,  he  has  a 
great  responsibility  and  a  great  courage,  and 
he  makes  substantial  and  sometimes  supreme 
sacrifices  to  the  land  of  his  birth.  But  his 
decision  is  not  his  own  but  that  of  others 
charged  with  the  responsibility  to  lead. 

The  real  danger  to  our  way  of  life  by  Im- 
mature decisions  at  the  ballot  box  Is  com- 
pounded by  the  (act  that  most  young  f>eople 
are  Idealists  whose  concepts  of  an  Utopian 
world  are  not  realistic  when  weighed  In  the 
light  of  human  frailty. 

In  a  world  where  only  small  percentages 
of  the  electorate  exercise  the  privilege  of 
franchise.  In  a  world  where  selfish  Interests 
exercise  power  for  their  own  ends.  In  a  world 
where  growing  legions  of  those  who  produce 
nothing  pay  nothing  are  being  organized  to 
overcome  the  will  of  the  apathetic  many  In  a 
world  where  fiscal  responsibility  Is  at  Its 
worst,  where  politicians  would  perpetuate 
themselves  In  office  at  any  cost.  In  a  world 
where  militant  nunonttes  are  becoming  the 
policy  makers.  Is  It  wise  to  add  the  voice  of 
the  untried  and  inexperienced? 

Teen  agers.  unfortunately,  are  called  upon 
to  fight  because  they  are  the  more  physically 
fit.  more  durable,  more  readily  molded  to  a 
pattern,  and  generally  (not  always,  of 
course)  have  less  of  life's  responsibilities  to 
leave  at  home. 

Some  day,  God  granting,  we  may  replace 
war  and  violence  and  greed  with  reason. 
Some  day  we  may  eliminate  the  poverty  and 
111  health  and  ignorance  in  the  world  and 
even  then  there  will  be  teen  agers  good,  bod 


and  Indifferent  as  there  wlU  b«  parents  of 
the  same  pattern. 

Teenagers  are  at  a  critical  period  of  their 
young  lives  where  the  transition  from  ado- 
lescence to  maturity  is  taking  place.  It  Is  a 
confusing  time  at  beet.  A  time  of  adjust- 
ment and  of  seeking  direction.  It  Is  not  a 
time  to  make  earth  shaking  decisions  outside 
their  own  sphere. 

At  eighteen  young  men  should  be  In 
school,  and  an  Increasing  majority  are  wise- 
ly taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
prepare  for  a  better  Job  and  a  better  future 
through  education. 

If  eighteen  la  the  beginning  period  for 
higher  education  and  preparation  for  the 
future.  It  la  then  the  age  before  earning  a 
livelihood,  raising  a  family,  pursuing  a  ca- 
reer, buying  a  home,  paying  taxes.  TTien  It  l.s 
the  waiting  period — the  probationary  time 
Just  before  assuming  all  of  the  responsibil- 
ities one  Is  to  be  called  on  to  aocept. 

If  most  eighteen  year  olds  are  not  eetab- 
llshed  In  the  careers  of  a  life  time.  If  they 
are  not  permanently  members  of  the  work 
force.  If  m  (act  at  this  time  they  are  pro- 
ducing nothing,  adding  nothing  to  the  pay- 
ment of  government  cost  and  they  are  i>> 
vote,  they  will  be  overriding  the  will  of  those 
who  make  their  education  possible. 

A  teenager  In  this  chaotic  world  of  the 
20th  century  has  enough  problems  of  ad- 
justment without  being  subject  to  the  pres- 
sures exerted  by  vote  seeking  politicians  who 
dangle  the  baubles  of  something  for  nothiiicr 
before  the  eyee  of  the  unsuspecting,  the 
guUable.  and  the  Inexperienced. 

Our  teenagers  are  the  most  advanced  and 
sophisticated  in  the  world.  They  are  llip 
equal  or  superior  to  their  counterpart  i:: 
other  nations,  but  they  are  still  teenagcr.s 
and  a  few  years  wlU  mellow  their  thlnklnc. 
sharp>en  their  wit.  and  condition  them  to 
make  decisions  tempered  by  experience  and 
maturity. 


STAND  AGAINST  RACISM 
APPLAUDED 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  24.  1968 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  this 
time  of  continuing  unrest  among  the 
minorities  of  our  country  to  finally  gain 
full  rights  of  citizenship  in  our  land,  it 
Is  important  that  the  press  do  its  share 
in  combating  racism  of  every  kind. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  June  20. 
1968.   edition   of   the   Sun,   supplement 
to  the  San  Antonio  News-Express: 
Stand  Against  Racism  Applauded 

Congressman  Henry  B.  Gonzalez'  stand 
against  racism  In  any  form,  at  a  crucial 
time  m  the  history  of  the  United  States  and 
the  world  as  well.  Is  most  commendable. 

To  kindle  the  divisive  fire  of  racism, 
whether  for  personal  or  political  gain  is 
criminal  In  the  face  of  the  dangers  faclrg 
this  nation. 

We  stand  behind  Congressman  Gonzalez 
In  his  efforts  for  unity  and  condemnation  o( 
racial  intolerance,  which  allowed  to  persist 
could  present  an  unsurmountable  problem 
to  the  United  States. 

Racism  In  reverse  by  those  who  them- 
selves feel  they  have  been  victims  of  that 
ill  Is  certainly  not  the  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem, but  rather  a  search  for  a  formula 
through  which  all  ethnic  groups  which  have 
contributed  to  this  nation's  greatness  may 
live  in  peace  and  harmony. 

We  urge  for  a  spirit  of  goodwill  and  un- 
derstanding  among   all   Americans,   because 
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only  througji  unity  can  we  remain  as  the 
stalwart  defenders  of  the  basic  freedoms  of 
man. 


VIETNAM  CLAIMS  LIVES  OP  THREE 
MARYLANDERS 


HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 


OF   ItAKTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  24,  1968 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Pfc.  James  L.  Jennings,  Pfc.  Bernard  J. 
Snead.  Jr.  and  Sp4c.  Dallas  A.  West, 
three  fine  yoimg  men  from  Maryland, 
were  killed  recently  in  Vietnam.  I  wish 
to  commend  their  courage  and  honor 
their  memory  by  including  the  following 
article  in  the  Record: 

Thbes  Prom  State  Die  in  Vietnam  War 

Two  Baltlmoreans  and  an  Edgewater  (Md.) 
youth  have  died  In  Vietnam,  the  Defense  De- 
partment announced  yesterday. 

They  were: 

Pfc.  James  L.  Jennings,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jacob  E.  Jennings,  of  521  North  Calhoun 
street. 

Pfc.  Bernard  J.  Snead.  Jr..  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bernard  J.  Snead,  of  3904  Cranston  ave- 
nue. 

Spec.  4  Dallas  A.  West,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  H.  West,  of  Route  3.  Edgewater.  Md. 

Private  West,  who  was  20.  died  June  13 
from  wounds  he  received  while  on  a  patrol 
several  days  earlier. 

He  was  graduated  from  Edmondson  High 
School  in  June.  1966,  and  was  drafted  into 
the  Army  In  November,  1967.  After  basic 
training  at  Port  Bragg,  N.C.,  he  was  sent  to 
Vietnam  in  April. 

Besides  his  parents,  he  Is  survived  by  two 
brothers,  Edward  and  Graham  Jennngs;  and 
five  sisters,  Mary  L.  Jennings,  Flora  Jennings, 
Barbara  Jennings,  Yvonne  Jennings  and 
Delores  Jennings,  aU  of  Baltimore. 

MACniNEGUNNERS 

Private  Snead,  who  was  21,  had  been  In 
Vietnam  since  November,  1967,  and  was  a 
squad  leader  and  machine  gunner  assigned 
to  A  Company,  let  Battalion,  4th  Marine 
Division. 

He  was  killed  Jime  11  when  he  stepped  on 
a  land  mine  while  on  patrol  in  Quang  Trt 
province. 

According  to  his  mother.  Mrs.  Christine 
Snead,  her  son  was  told  by  his  company 
commander  Just  a  few  days  before  he  was 
kUled  that  he  would  be  promoted  to  lance 
corporaL 

A  native  of  Baltimore,  he  also  was  a  grad- 
uate of  Edmondson  High  School,  where  he 
played  varsity  soccer  for  two  years.  He  had 
enlisted  In  the  Marines  several  months  after 
his  graduation  In  June,  1966. 

Besides  his  parents,  he  Is  survived  by  two 
brothers,  Anthony  and  Milton  Snead,  and 
three  sisters,  Mildred  Snead,  Casandra 
Snead  and  Mrs.  Bernadlne  Whitehead,  all  of 
Baltimore. 

Specialist  West,  who  was  20,  was  killed 
while  on  patrol  less  than  two  months  before 
he  was  scheduled  to  leave  Vietnam. 

He  had  enlisted  In  the  Army  a  month 
after  he  was  graduated  from  Annapolis  High 
School  In  June  1966,  and  was  sent  to  Viet- 
nam m  August,  1967. 

WAS  A  rifleman 

He  was  a  rifleman  assigned  to  the  2Sth 
Army  Division. 

Bom  in  Pine  Forest,  Pla.,  he  moved  to 
Edgewater  when  he  was  a  youngster. 

In  letters  home  to  his  parents,  he  v^rote 
that  he  was  very  disturbed  over  the  burning 
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of  draft  cards  and  was  distressed  about  the 
death  of  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

Besides  his  parents,  he  Is  survived  by  eight 
brothers,  George  H.  West.  Jr.,  of  Edgewater: 
Robert  F.  West,  of  D.iyton,  Ohio;  Merle  T. 
West,  of  Buffalo;  M.Sgt.  Donald  F.  West,  sta- 
tioned at  Fort  Bragg;  Daniel  J.  West,  of 
Youngstown.  Ohio;  Martin  West,  of  Edge- 
water:  Airman  Ic.  David  L.  West,  stationed 
in  Orlando.  Fla.,  .ind  Melvin  D.  West,  of 
HyattsvlUe,  Md.;  a  sister,  Mrs.  Delia  R.  Davis, 
of  Edgewater;  and  two  hulf-sisters,  Mrs. 
Betty  Wright,  of  Kayjon.  Cal..  and  Mrs. 
Florence  C.  Morrison,  of  SharpsvlUe,  Pa. 


IMPORTS    AND    OUR    STEEL 
INDUSTRY 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  24,  1968 

Mr.  DERWmSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
U.S.  Government  negotiators  did  not  ad- 
equately serve  the  United  States  in  the 
years  of  negotiations  which  have  pro- 
duced tariff  adjustments.  As  a  result, 
there  are  clearly  visible  adverse  impacts 
on  the  American  economy.  One  major  in- 
dustry which  faces  complications  from 
foreign  so'irces  and  which  was  unfortu- 
nately ignored  by  our  governmental  tariff 
negotiators  is  the  steel  industry. 

In  the  fifties,  steel  imports  from  for- 
eign nations  ranged  in  the  1-  to  2-mil- 
lion-ton  level  annually.  The  trend 
changed  in  1959  and  the  steady  Increase 
started.  Students  of  international  trade 
were  shocked  in  1965  when,  for  the  first 
time  in  our  history,  imports  for  a  single 
year  exceeded  10  million  tons. 

But,  as  events  subsequently  proved, 
even  this  high  figure  was  not  to  be  the 
ceiling.  In  1966,  imports  increased  again, 
this  time  to  nearly  11  million  tons.  In 
1967,  they  rose  to  11 '/2  million  tons. 

Where  are  they  now?  Figures  that 
once  we  thought  of  only  as  an  annual 
volume  are  now  used  to  describe  monthly 
inflow.  An  all-time  monthly  record  of 
IV3  million  tons  of  foreign  steel  came 
into  this  country  last  November.  Decem- 
ber, January,  February,  and  March  each 
had  more  than  1  million  tons  of  steel 
imports.  These  are  the  cold  weather 
months  when  the  Great  Lakes  freeze 
over;  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  shuts 
down,  and  imports  are  supposed  to  fall. 
But  now  the  pipelines  of  steel  from 
abroad  are  so  swollen  that  they  contin- 
ued to  flood  our  shores  in  the  winter 
months. 

The  latest  blow  may  be  found  in  Com- 
merce's April  figures — a  new,  all-time 
record  of  1,480,000  tons.  Do  we  realize 
how  much  steel  this  is?  In  the  decade 
prior  to  1959  when  the  current  trend 
started,  the  imports  for  only  three  full 
years  exceeded  the  total  that  came  into 
this  country  in  April  alone. 

In  the  first  4  months  of  this  year,  near- 
ly 5  mUllon  tons  of  foreign  steel  has  come 
into  the  United  States.  This  is  a  new 
record.  It  represents  an  increase  of  50 
percent  over  imports  for  the  similar  pe- 
riod of  last  year.  Trade  sources  estimate 
tiiat  foreign  steel  •will  continue  to  cwne  in 
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at  this  rate,  at  least,  through  the  balance 
of  this  year.  Consequently,  imports  for 
the  full  year  of  1968  should  total  at  least 
15  million  tons,  also  a  record. 

Tlicre  are  those  who  argue  that  our 
Govenunent  should  not  interfere  in  this 
trade  because  any  steps  to  impede  the 
flow  of  foreign  steel  Into  our  land  Is  "pro- 
tectionist" and  would  only  cause  retalia- 
tion among  foreign  coimtries.  I  say  look 
at  the  i-ules  of  international  trade. 
Examine  the  reasons  why  this  foreign 
steel  can  so  easily  compete  in  our  land 
with  our  product.  Examine  the  help  that 
foreign  steel  companies  get  from  their 
own  governments.  Examine  the  openness 
of  foreign  markets  to  our  products. 
Examine  the  policies  of  foreign  nations 
in  their  relationship  to  acquiring  dollars 
and  what  they  must  do  to  get  them. 

If  the  import  groups  that  argue  in  our 
land  for  free  trade  would  first  establish 
free  entry  into  their  own  lands,  if  their 
companies  would  operate  as  independ- 
ently of  government  help  as  ours  do,  if 
their  steel  companies  would  abide  by  the 
same  minimum  wage  standards  for  inter- 
state commerce  tliat  our  companies  do, 
then  we  could  compete  with  them. 

However,  the  way  the  game  is  now 
rigged,  our  international  balance  of  trade 
in  steel  costs  us  a  deficit  of  more  than  a 
billion  dollars  last  year.  It  may  cost  us 
a  bilUon  and  a  half  this  year.  This  coun- 
try has  too  many  responsibilties  through- 
out the  world  as  well  as  at  home  to  tol- 
erate deficits  of  this  nature  indefinitely. 
They  threaten  our  economy;  they 
threaten  our  national  defense ;  and  they 
threaten  the  future  of  many  of  our  citi- 
zens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  lieu  of  the  points  I 
have  emphasized,  it  is  obvious  that  Con- 
gress, and  more  specifically,  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  must  give  priority 
to  the  problems  affecting  the  steel  indus- 
try and  other  areas.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
administrators  will  do  nothing. 

I  recognize  that  this  session  of  Con- 
gress is  entering  its  final  5  weeks  and  if 
Congress  is  to  provide  the  necessary  leg- 
islation, we  must  move  without  delay. 
"Free  trade"  is  a  wonderful  theory  to 
which  I  prescribe  to  in  principle.  How- 
ever, we  as  a  Nation  should  not  place 
our  major  industries  in  a  position  where 
artificial  factors  give  foreign  competition 
visible  advantages.  American  industrial 
capacity  is  a  cornerstone  of  our  national 
greatness.  American  wage  earners,  con- 
sumers, investors  and,  in  fact,  all  citizens 
have  a  vital  stake  in  maintaining  an  eco- 
nomic situation  within  wliich  our  major 
industries  such  as  sU^l  can  honestly 
compete. 


THE  "PUEBLO":   HOW  LONG  MR. 
PRESIDENT? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTV^ES 
Monday,  June  24.  1968 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  154th  day  the  U.SS.  Pueblo  and  her 
crew  have  been  in  North  Korean  hands. 
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PROPOSED     BLUE     ^^IBBONCOM- 
MISSION     ON     NATO     REFORM 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or  uAJHOts 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  24.  1968 
Mr  FINDLEY.  Mr  Speaker,  as  the 
NATO  ministers  meet  today  In  Iceland 
it  Is  timely  to  call  attention  to  a  pro- 
posal for  b€islc  reform  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  OrRanlzatlon 

Anticipating  this  meetlnf?,  the  House 
RepubUcan  Task  Force  on  Western  Al- 
Uances.  of  which  I  am  chairman.  Issued 
a  statement  expressing  "bitter  disap- 
pointment" with  the  much-heralded 
•■Harmel  exercise"  and  calling  for  a  "blue 
ribbon  commission"  apart  from  the  exist- 
ing North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
to  help  organize  an  International  con- 
ference on  NATO  problems 

Members  of  the  Usk  force  joining  me 
in  sponsoring  the  statement  are :  Repre- 
sentatl\'es  Burke.  Cramer.  Esch.  Hal- 
pern,  Lloyd.  Pirnh.  Roth,  Whalkh. 
and  Winn.  The  text  of  the  statement 
follows 


Statxmcmt  on  a  Bi.t7«  Ribbon  Commission 
ON  NATO  RiFOBii 
BcMt  by  domestic  turmoU.  the  nations 
of  NATO  forget  their  long-and-wldely-rec- 
ofpolzed  Interdependence,  and  fall  to  de»l 
effectively  with  common  problems.  Ix>cal  dis- 
order Is  turning  Inward  the  concern  of  the 
people   and    their   national   governments 

The  BrlUsto  are  struggling  to  recover  fi- 
nancial stability  Massive  strikes  and  student 
rebellion  have  shaken  France.  Germans, 
threatened  with  a  new  Berlin  crisis,  are 
troubled  in  trying  to  reconcile  increasing 
need  for  national  self-<lefense  with  past  his- 
tory of  Its  misuse.  The  long-accepted  accom- 
modation between  the  center  and  left-lean- 
ing parties  n  Italy  Is  coming  apart.  Violent 
crimes,  riots,  and  costly  stalemate  in  Vlet- 
naun  have  caused  deep  divisions  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Greece  Is  struggling  to  maintain 
democratic  traditions.  Other  member*  open- 
ly question   the  usefulness  of  NAJO. 

Meanwhile  some  areas  of  Eastern  Europe 
are  becoming  more  Independent  of  Moscow 
and  thus  better  able  to  reciprocate  to  at- 
tractive Initiatives  from  a  united  West. 

The  once- hopeful  Harmel  Exercise — 
NATO's  self-examination  undertaken  by  Its 
Council  a  year  and  a  half  ago — has  proven 
a  bitter  disappointment. 

Proposed  by  Pierre  Harmel.  the  Belgian 
Foreign  Minister.  In  the  aftermath  of  French 
withdrawal  from  NATO's  US  dominated  mil- 
itary command,  this  study  recommended  sig- 
nificant change. 

Heralded  as  a  blueprint  to  alter  the  basic 
nature  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization and  reform  the  alliance  to  face  new 
diplomatic  tasks  foreseen  for  the  nineteen 
seventies,  the  exercise  has  proved  to  be  al- 
most totally  unproductive. 

The  study  had  originally  proposed  that: 
(1)  The  Alliance  should  play  a  role  in  the 
effort  to  improve  relations  with  the  Com- 
munist countries  of  Eastern  Europe;  (2)  The 
Atlantic  Community,  a  result  of  the  Alliance, 
should  take  concerted  policy  stands  on  crises 
in  other  parts  of  the  world;  and  (3)  The 
Alliance  should  have  responsibility  as  a  unit, 
not  just  as  Individual  governments,  for  co- 
ordinating traffic  in  science  and  technology 
across  the  Atlantic,  for  developing  effecUve 
methods  of  arms  control,  including  the  sale 
of  arms  to  other  countries,  and  Anally  for 
organizing  military  and  economic  aid  to  de- 
veloping countries  on  a  multilateral  basis. 

It  could  have  been  the  most  penetrating 
analysis   ol   political    and   economic    change 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  the  North  Atlantic  and  Europe  ever  at- 
tempted under  official  auspices. 

It  could  have  led  to  specific  action  on 
Western  trading  policy  toward  the  East.  Ger- 
man reunification.  NATO-Warsaw  pact-to- 
pact  negotiations,  a  North  AtlanUc  parlia- 
ment, and  specific  exploratory  steps  to  test 
the  thesis  of  North  Atlantic  political  Inte- 

''instead  the  response  by  NATO  Ministers 
on  the  Harmel  Exercise  was  a  bitter  disap- 
pointment. _  .w      «i 

WHlle  they  extended  the  goals  of  the  Al- 
liance to  include  East-West  detente,  the  role 
of  the  Alliance  In  this  was  limited  to  a 
•forum  and  clearing  house  for  Uie  exchange 
of  information  and  views  " 

While  recognizing  the  need  to  concert 
policy  on  "crises  and  confllcu  arising  outside 
the  (treaty)  area",  they  did  not  provide— 
nor  even  propose— a  role  for  the  Alliance  In 
this  No  mention  was  made  of  coordinating 
science  and  technology,  controlling  the  sa  e 
of  arms  to  other  countries  or  organizing  mul- 
tUateral  military  and  economic  aid  to  devel- 
oping countries. 

Even  NATO's  usually-optlmlstlc  Secretary 
General  Manllo  Broslo  expressed  disappoint- 
ment in  the  outcome  when,  in  an  analysU 
of  the  report,  he  said  'There  Is  nothing  spec- 
tacular  in  It.   nothing  unforeseen.  He 
said   It  was  important  primarily  because  it 
was  adopted  by  all  fifteen  allies  in  spite  of 
■substantial  dlsagreemenu"  and  even  a   "po- 
tential crlsU"  in  the  course  of  the  study.  As 
if  in  mitigation  of  this,  he  observed  that  In 
the  end  everybody  agreed  that  the   "Alliance 
IS  a  dynamic  and  vigorous  orgnnlzaUon  which 
Is    constantly    adapting    Itself    to    changing 
conditions"                                                  ,    ,    .  _ 
It  is  Umely.  then,  for  those  disappointed  in 
the  outcome  of  the  Harmel  Exercise  to  pro- 
pose a  new  initiative  for  a  stronger  structure 
not  merely  for  defense  but  also  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  individual   freedom. 

Accordingly,  we  propose  that  the  President, 
in  consultation  with  the  Congress,  appoint 
a  blue-ribbon  commission  to  help  organize 
an  intemaUonal  conference  of  the  NATO 
nations  apart  from  the  exlsUng  North  At- 
lanUc Treaty  Organization. 

The  conference  would  hopefully  develop 
recommendaUons   dealing  with: 

1  The  fundamental  mission  of  NATO.  In- 
cluding lU  possible  enlargement  both  as  to 
membership  and  purpose  From  time  to  time, 
several  nations  and  areas  have  been  sug- 
gested for  consideration.  As  to  purpose.  It 
might  be  expanded  to  include  co-ordlnaUon 
of  global  foreign  policies  of  Its  members: 
technological  cooperaUon  In  fields  such  as 
communication.  computerlzaUon.  space, 
oceanography;  cooperaUon  In  monetary  sys- 
tems, aid  to  under-developed  nations,  and 
cultural  affairs;  and  the  liberalization  of 
trade  among  Western  nations  and  coordina- 
tion ol  their  trade  with  the  Communist  na- 
tions. 

2  The  reform  of  NATO  by  giving  official 
status  to  the  North  AilanUc  Assembly  with 
specific  responslbUlty  in  alliance  affairs,  and 
by  establishing  a  tribunal  for  the  adjudlca- 
Uon  of  dUputes  which  may  arise  from  Alli- 
ance projectt. 

3.  The  reunification  of  Germany. 

4.  Adjustment  and  setUement  of  World 
War  I  debts — including  the  matter  of  Ger- 
man reparations. 

5.  The  reconclllaUon  of  France  with  the 
Alliance,  and  full  coordination  of  lU  strategic 
military   forces   with   those  of   NATO. 

These  reconunendatlons  would  require 
thorough   preparation   Including: 

1.  Evaluation  of  studies  of  threats.  In- 
cluding that  of  Communism,  to  individual 
freedom  throughout  the  world  and  of  meth- 
ods to  counter  these  threats.  This  would 
necessarily  include  problems  like  the  strug- 
gle In  Vietnam. 

2.  Evaluation  of  studies  of  past  and  future 
development  of  nuclear  weapons,  existing 
and    proposed    ueatlee    concerning    nuclear 
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weapons,  and  the  proposed  development  of 
antlballlatlc  missile  systems,  and  the  future 
Implications  of  these. 

3  Study  of  overlap  and  conflict  of  purpose 
of  the  numerous  institutions  already  estab- 
lished to  coordinate  the  defense,  economies 
and  foreign  relations  of  free  nations.  Exam- 
ples are  not  difficult  to  cite:  NATO  and  the 
Western  European  Union  are  In  part  re- 
dundant and  contradictory:  the  latter  relies 
on  the  former  for  most  of  Its  functions  and 
complicates  everjthlng  by  considering  Ger- 
many half  ally  and  half  enemy.  Article  II 
of  the  North  AtUntlc  Treaty  lies  Idle  while 
OECD  halfheartedly  attempts  to  carry  out 
similar  provisions.  The  Council  of  Europe 
which  Includes  almost  all  the  nations  of  the 
Common  Market  and  the  European  Free 
Trade  Area  is  Impotent  In  the  face  of  the 
essentially-competitive  purposes  of  these  two 
organizations. 

4.  Studies  of  the  attitudes  of  the  leaders 
and  the  public  of  these  nations  toward  long- 
and-wldely-advocated  reforms  of  interna- 
tional political  structure.  It  Is  a  paradox 
that  many  leaders  In  many  of  the  free  na- 
tions have  long  advocated  such  reforms  with 
little  result. 

Several  years  have  elapsed  since  statesmen 
and  scholars  began  warning  us  that  NATO 
must  be  more  than  a  military  alliance.  Some 
faltering  steps  have  been  taken  but  far  from 
adequate  to  keep  up  with  the  changing  en- 
vironment. 

Domestic  fiscal  problems  are  bringing  In- 
sistent demands  for  U.S.  troop  reduction.  The 
effect  of  such  reduction  would  not  be  ad- 
verse If  accompanied  by  basic  reform  of 
NATO's  purpose   and  functions. 

In  these  circumstances,  a  passive  or  do- 
nothing  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  US, 
would  be  tragic. 
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WHAT  JIM  LUCAS  TOLD  CONGRESS 
ABOUT  'VIETNAM 


HON.  BASIL  L  WHITENER 

or    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  June  24.  1968 
Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
July  1968  Issue  of  the  American  Legion 
magazine,  there  Is  an  article  entitled 
•What  Jim  Lucas  Told  Congress  About 
Vietnam."  This  is  a  most  informative 
article  which  gives  new  Insights  into  our 
situation  in  Vietnam. 

While  in  Vietnam  last  year,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  be  associated  with  Jim  Lucas 
as  we  went  about  some  of  the  combat 
areas.  I  am  convinced  that  he  is  one 
of  our  finest  newspapermen,  and  that 
through  his  work  as  a  war  correspondent 
over  a  period  of  years  he  is  an  excellent 
appraiser  of  our  situation.  Jim  Lucas  has 
rendered  many  outstanding  services  of 
value  to  our  Nation.  His  appearance  be- 
fore the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  is 
another  of  those  services. 

I  make  the  article  a  part  of  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
WHAT  Jim  Lucas  Told  Congress  About 

Vietnam 
(Congressional  hearings  are  seldom  read  by 
the  general  public.  Sometimes  we  learn  only 
a  minor  point,  blown  up  lor  sensatlonallsm_ 
Here  condensed  slightly  for  our  space,  and 
edited  to  avoid  repetition.  Is  the  testimony  of 
Scrlpps  Howard  Correspondent  Jim  Lucas  be- 
fore a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee.  Subject:  Vietnam.  Time:  March 
14.  1968.  after  the  Tet  offensive,  whUe  Kbe 
San  was  still  beselged.) 


Mr.  Jim  O.  Luoas,  witness.  Vietnam  Is  a 
matter  about  which  I  feel  very  strongly  and 
which  has  divided  our  country  more  than  It 
bas  ever  been  divided  In  my  memory. 

I  suppose  there  were  these  divisions  In  past 
wars — the  Mexican  War  and  In  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States  In  World  War  II  and  Korea 
there  was  not  this  clash  of  American  against 
American.  And  that  Is  the  most  distressing 
part  of  It.  Even  In  our  office  there  are  re- 
porters that  I  have  been  very  friendly  with 
In  the  past,  and  I  would  say  that  our  rela- 
tionship Is  considerably  strained  because  we 
have  taken  opposite  sides. 

I  spent  almost  4  years  In  Vietnam.  I  went 
out  In  1964,  In  January.  I  was  home  several 
times  during  that  time,  so  I  would  say  I  spent 
three  and  a  half  ot  the  past  four  years  there. 
I  would  like  to  go  back.  As  I  told  my  editor 
the  other  day.  I  get  along  much  better  with 
editors  when  they  are  10,000  miles  away. 

That  Is  one  reason.  And  again  because  I 
feel  a  deep  Involvement  on  a  personal  level 
with  the  fighting  men.  Last  fall  I  went  aboard 
the  U.S.S.  Hancock,  a  carrier  In  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin,  We  were  met  by  the  skipper,  a  four- 
striper.  When  we  got  where  we  could  talk,  he 
asked:  ""Are  you  the  Jim  Lucas  who  used  to 
be  In  Tulsa,  Okla.?'"  I  said,  '"Yes,  I  am."  He 
said,  "Did  you  have  a  Scout  troop  at  the 
Boston  Avenue  Methodist  Church?"  I  said, 
"Tes.  I  did.""  He  said,  "'I  am  sure  you  do  not 
remember,  but  I  was  In  your  troop." 

I  felt  like  I  was  900  years  old  all  of  a  sud- 
den. But  it  did  pay  dividends.  The  others 
with  me  were  stacked  in  one  stateroom  in 
doubledecker  bunks,  and  I  got  the  admiral's 
cabin.  These  other  guys  said.  "Well;  how  In 
the  hell  did  you  rate  a  thing  like  that?"'  I  re- 
plied, "Simple,  I  was  the  Skipper's  scout- 
master." 

Vietnam  has  divided  this  country.  I  do  not 
understand  the  division,  I  guess  I  am  too 
simplistic.  To  me  the  Issues  are  so  crystal 
clear  that  I  find  It  puzzling  that  there  could 
be  these  doubts.  Tet.  I  know  they  exist. 

The  soundest  advice  we  have  had  In  a  long 
time  came  the  other  day  from  the  President 
when  he  cautioned  us  not  to  give  way  to  our 
own  despair.  In  all  candor,  events  since  Jan- 
uary 30,  the  beginning  of  Tet.  has  caused  me 
to  despair. 

That  particular  evening  I  was  In  Cincin- 
nati, spieaklng  to  the  Greater  (Cincinnati 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  I  told  them  that 
I  felt  the  war  was  going  very  well  for  our  side 
militarily,  that  there  were  a  great  number 
of  pluses,  that  I  was  optimistic  about  the 
outcome.  I  went  to  a  reception  later  at  one 
of  the  television  stations  and  the  story  of 
what  was  happening  In  Saigon,  the  attacks 
on  Saigon.  Da  Nang,  Hue,  began  to  unfold. 
TTiese  people  turned  on  me  and  asked,  '"How 
can  you  Justify  what  you  said  in  view  of 
what  is  happening? 

I  couldn't.  I  didn't  know  what  was  hap- 
pening. These  people  being  killed,  threatened 
with  being  killed,  were  my  friends.  I  was 
distressed  about  It. 

But  I  think  now  I  can  see  this  thing  In 
some  degree  of  p>«rspectlve.  What  is  happen- 
ing In  Vietnam  today  [March  14,  1968]  Is  not 
blitzkrieg;  It  is  kamikaze — a  desi>eratlon 
move  on  their  part.  They  have  taken  tre- 
mendous losses.  I  am  convinced  that  they 
decided,  in  effect,  that  General  Westmore- 
land Is  right,  that  they  cannot  afford  to  fight 
for  the  next  2  years  In  the  countryside  and 
be  chewed  up  and  be  decimated,  that  they 
had  to  go  for  broke;  that  they  had  to  throw 
In  their  chips,  and  they  had  to  risk  a  frontal 
attack  on  the  cities  and  to  come  out  and 
meet  us  in  what  amounts  to  conventional 
warfare. 

Now,  It  Is  going  to  be  confused  for  awhile 
and  the  press  plays  a  great  part  in  this  con- 
fusion. But  if  these  people  do  want  to  come 
out  and  meet  us  conventionally,  this  Is  what 
we  have  been  asking  of  them  for  4  years.  I 
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do  not  presume  to  be  prophetic,  but  I  believe 
that  the  next  several  months  could  bring  us 
much  closer  to  victory  than  we  would  have 
been  had  we  gone  on  flghlng  the  other  man 
by  his  rules,  gcdng  out  and  searching  for  him 
as  we  have  for  the  past  three  or  four  years. 
To  that  extent,  I  am  encouraged.  Obvi- 
ously, we  took  a  tremendous  pasting  during 
Tet,  And  we  have  tried  to  gloss  over  some 
of  those  losses.  Perhaps  the  most  severe 
blow  was  struck  at  public  confidence  here 
In  South  Vietnam.  The  pacification  program 
was  shattered.  Cities  were  laid  waste.  Mytho, 
which  was  a  beautiful  city — I  have  been 
there  many  times — two-thirds  destroyed.  I 
am  told.  Hue  is  not  really  as  badly  shattered 
as  we  are  led  to  believe.  The  Citadel,  which 
is  the  older  part  of  the  city,  has  been  pretty 
badly  wrecked,  but  where  the  university  Is, 
that  is  relatively  untouched.  These  things 
have  cost  us  In  the  International  arena.  Our 
stock  has  gone  down.  It  is  humiliating  that 
we  could  be  caught  ofT  guard,  that  this  thing 
could  happen. 

But  there  are  pluses.  They  are  going  to 
come  out  and  meet  us  and  this  Is  what  we 
want.  They  have  got  to.  They  cannot  take 
the  losses  they  have  taken  In  this  war  of 
attrition  over  the  years.  From  their  point  of 
view,  I  think  It  Is  the  most  un-Glap  thing 
that  Glap  I  North  Vietnam  Commander )  has 
ever  done.  This  contradicts  everything  that 
he  has  written  and  believed  In.  He  would  not 
have  done  it  If  he  had  not  been  desperate. 

Now,  they  went  into  the  cities,  I  am  con- 
vinced, on  tliree  assumptions.  On",  that  they 
could  take  the  cities.  They  had  nldden  in 
Saigon — and  we  had  known  this  for  a  long 
time — this  elite  cadre.  We  did  not  know  who 
they  were.  They  were  disguised.  A  doctor  or  a 
lawyer  was  the  commander  of  a  battalion; 
and  streetsweepers  and  busdrlvers  and  taxi 
drivers  and  desk  clerks.  We  did  not  know  who 
they  were,  but  we  knew  this  elite  cadre  was 
there  being  husbanded  for  the  moment  of 
truth,  whenever  they  derided  to  bring  It  out. 
So  they  went  Into  the  cities  convinced 
that  they  could  take  and  hold. 

They  were  absoUitely  convinced  that  the 
people  and  the  army  would  rally  to  them, 
that  the  army  was  so  Infiltrated  that  It  would 
come  over.  And  they  were  convinced  the  gov- 
ernment would  topple  and  they  could  estab- 
lish a  coalition  government  headed  by  Big 
Mlnh.  now  In  exile  In  Thailand. 

None  of  these  things  happened.  They  spent 
half  of  this  elite  cadre.  They  did  not  take 
the  cities.  They  held  Hue,  parts  of  It,  for  25 
days.  But  they  did  not  get  Into  Da  Nang,  and 
they  threw  a  whole  division,  the  2d,  against 
Da  Nang,  They  mortared  I  Corps  Headquar- 
ters, but  with  this  whole  division  they  could 
not  get  In. 

They  did  not  take  the  cities.  The  people 
did  not  come  over  to  them.  The  people 
streamed  out  of  the  areas  held  by  the  Vlet- 
cong  as  fast  as  they  could  get  out.  Not  one 
[South  Vietnamese]  unit  In  the  army  of  even 
squad  size  defected.  If  It  was  riddled  with  dis- 
satisfaction, this  was  the  time  It  would  have 
gone.  Professor  Schleslnger  now  predicts  that 
whole  divisions  are  going  to  [go]  over.  The 
moment  to  have  gone  over  has  passed.  This 
was  the  time  they  would  have  gone,  if  they 
were  going. 

And  they  did  not,  of  course,  topple  the 
government.  None  of  the  things  they  hoped 
for  happened.  They  spent  31,000  dead  In  this 
futile  assault,  and  they  had  nothing  to  show 
for  It. 

What  has  happened  since  then?  I  talked  to 
General  Walt  last  night.  He  had  Just  talked 
with  General  Cushman,  who  Is  on  the  scene. 
Quang  Ngal  and  Da  Nang  are  100  percent 
back  to  normal.  All  the  schools  are  open;  the 
revolutionary  development  teams  are  back  In 
the  hamlets.  Quang  Trl,  the  northernmost 
province,  which  the  North  Vietnamese  claim 
they  have  annexed,  Quang  Trl  Is  50  percent 
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of  the  normal.  Fifty  percent  of  the  schools 
are  open.  Fifty  peroent  of  the  revolutionary 
development  teams  are  back  out  In  the  ham- 
lets. 

Hue  Is  still  a  problem.  Hue  has  always  been 
a  problem.  It  Is  as  different  from  the  rest  of 
Vietnam  as  Washington  Is  from  the  rest  of 
the  United  States.  Hue  Is  16  percent  back  to 
normal,  which  Is  much  better  than  we  are 
led  to  believe.  Route  1  Is  open  from  Da  Nang 
to  Dong  Ha.  General  Cushman  said  the  trucks 
are  going  up  there  bumper  to  bumper.  It 
looks  like  a  superhighway.  This  Is  a  tremen- 
dous logistic  improvement.  And  they  are  not 
being  Interfered  with. 

And  here  Is  an  Interesting  development. 
As  the  revolutionary  development  teams  go 
back  into  the  hamlets,  at  least  In  I  Corps,  they 
are  unopposed.  The  local  guerrillas  were 
pulled  out  to  fight  In  the  cities,  and  they 
were  destroyed.  So.  In  many  areas  where  there 
was  heavy  fighting,  and  a  heavy  concentra- 
tion of  guerrillas,  there  Is  Just  no  Vletcong 
anv  more. 

khe  Sanh  Is  where  they  are  supposed  to 
meet  us.  I  do  not  think  they  are  going  to 
meet  us  there  now.  I  do  not  think  they  can. 
Khe  Sanh  Is  hell  on  earth  but  not  24  hours 
a  day.  In  the  past  10  days  322  planes  have 
gone  Into  Khe  Sanh.  Of  that  322,  26  were 
fired  at.  Of  those,  eight  were  hit.  And  of 
those  eight  hit,  three  were  destroyed  or 
damaged  to  the  extent  they  had  to  be  taken 
out  for  repairs.  This  is  not  the  sort  of  pic- 
ture I  have  been  getting  listening  to  the  tele- 
vision, 

I  do  not  watch  much  television  any  more. 
I  get  too  mad.  I  lose  my  temper. 

We  have  gone  back  on  the  counteroffen- 
slve.  At  least  In  I  Corps  I  know  we  have,  and 
I  think  we  are  going  to — we  can — elsewhere. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  boon  out  of  this  Tet 
offensive  Is  that  they  hit  during  Tet.  It  Is 
difficult  to  describe  to  an  American  what 
Tet  means.  It  Is  Christmas.  Thanksgiving. 
Easter,  the  Fourth  of  July.  Memorial  Day.  all 
of  these  things  wrapped  up  Into  one  week. 
It  has  always  been  obsen.-ed. 

The  first  year  I  was  there  I  could  not 
understand.  A  cease-fire  during  an  active 
war?  But  as  I  got  to  know  these  people  I 
began  to  understand  that  you  had  no 
alternative. 

I  remember  the  first  year  I  was  In  the 
delta  the  only  offensive  action  taken  was  the 
Vletcong  capture  of  a  barge  on  the  Bassaoc 
River.  But  It  was  a  barge  full  of  beer.  They 
needed  It  to  celebrate  Tet.  To  have  violated 
Tet  Is  the  ultimate  in  sacrilege.  It  Is  a  mark 
of  desperate  men. 

Another  plus,  I  think,  U  that  Saigon, 
which  has  been  an  Island  of  peace  and  tran- 
quility and  black  marketing  in  a  sea  of  tur- 
bulence anally  had  the  war  brought  to  it. 

Tills  Is  a  cruel  thing  to  say.  But  I  was 
in  Korea.  And  twice  I  saw  the  Korean  people 
march — shoeless,  some  of  them — In  the  dead 
of  winter  from  Seoul  to  Pusan.  and  come 
back  and  march  out  again,  and  come  back  a 
stronger  people  because  of  It.  And  I  am  told — 
I  wish  I  were  out  there  to  make  my  own 
assessment — I  am  told  that  the  i>eople  of 
Saigon,  now  having  been  exposed  to  war  for 
the  first  time,  are  asking  for  guns  to  defend 
their  own  homes.  They  know  now  that  this 
is  a  war.  The  government  reacted.  Tlie  gov- 
ernment Is  frequently  crltlclzed^but  it 
ought  to  get  credit  for  the  things  It  does. 
With  our  help,  It  brought  In  food  and 
avoided  disorder  and  famine.  It  brought  in 
medicine,  and  there  was  no  plague.  It  is  now 
distributing  cement  to  the  people  to  start 
rebuilding  their  homes.  These  are  construc- 
tive actions.  I  think  the  government  Is 
stronger  for  having  undergone  this  ordeal. 
This  testing  under  fire.  I  hope  that  the  Viet- 
namese  pet^le   measure   up. 

As  a  member  of  the  press  I  confess  that 
we  have  not  been  fair  to  either  the  South 
Vietnamese  government  or  Its  army. 
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Now.  the  South  VletnameM  Army  was  tn 
a  holiday  mood  when  this  Tet  attack  oc- 
curred. By  our  standards,  that  Is  Inexcusable. 
By  thetr  standards  It  was  normal,  and  «%• 
pected.  and  the  other  guy  broke  the  rules. 

But  even  In  that  condition  of  standdown. 
there  were  battalions  which  were  all  at.  full 
strength.  Even  at  that  state  of  sf  >ddown. 
they  took  10,000  casualties.  4.000  at  wbom 
were  dead.  This  Is  not  the  mark  of  an  anu.y 
that  will  not  Hght.  Their  casualties  through- 
out this  war  have  been  substantial. 

These  poor  devils  have  been  at  war  for 
20  years  They  say  to  us.  OK.  Buster,  you're 
a  charger,  you're  hot  to  trot,  but  you  are 
going  home  In  13  months.  We  are  going  to 
live  here,  we  have  lived  this  thing,  so  we 
take  It  at  a  pretty  even  pace  " 

Now.  havint;  had  their  cities  attacked,  they 
are  mobilizing  the  19-year-olds,  effective 
March  1.  They  are  going  to  mobilise  the  18- 
year-olda.  May  1.  They  are  aiming  at  another 
6A.0OO  now.  I  think  It  Is  going  to  be  close  to 
100.000. 

We  have  not  been  fair  to  these  people. 
I  lived  the  last  3  years  I  was  out  there  up  In 
I  Corps  I  wrote  absolutely  nothing  about 
the  South  Vietnamese  Army.  I  did  not  have 
any  circulation  In  South  Vietnam.  I  wrote 
about  Americans  with  hometown  addresses. 
I  knew  0«neral  Lam.  and  I  had  a  lot  of  re- 
spect for  him.  He  had  one  good  division  and 
one  fair  division.  About  once  every  2  months, 
prodded  by  [Marine  General  1  Lew  Walt.  I 
would  check  to  see  what  they  had  done.  And 
I  would  learn  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army  had  won  five.  six.  seven,  or  eight  pretty 
substantial  Tlctorles  But  nobody  had  writ- 
ten anything  about  them.  So  the  Impression 
grows  that  the  South  Vietnamese  Army  Is 
no  damned  good. 

I  am  asked.  "How  can  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese be  so  much  better  motivated  than  our 
people?"  In  the  first  place,  they  aren't  They 
are  not  7  feet  tall.  They  put  their  trousers 
on  one  leg  at  a  time  like  anybody  else.  South 
Vietnam's  defection  rate  Is  going  down  and 
theirs  Is  going  up.  They  are  sending  four 
men  south  for  every  man  they  intend  to  use. 
One  to  defect,  one  to  be  killed  en  route,  one 
to  succumb  to  malnutrition  and.  finally,  one 
to  engage.  They  don't  have  inexhaustible 
reserves  of  manpower.  The  last  time  I  checked 
at  the  Pentagon.  I  was  told  they  could  mus- 
ter, other  than  those  they  now  have  In 
combat,  four  divisions.  I  understand  they 
have  sent  two  of  those  down  to  Khe  Sanb. 
So  they  are  In  pretty  bad  shape. 

Back  to  Khe  Sanh.  They  have  not  been 
able  to  launch  this  attack  on  Khe  Sanh  be- 
cause we  are  pouring  more  bombs  and  ar- 
tillery and  naval  gunfire  into  that  area  than 
haa  ever  been  poured  on  any  area  in  the 
history  of  mankind  They  cannot  mass.  They 
have  to  stay  underground.  And  you  cannot 
fight  underground.  They  have  their  prob- 
lems 

The  difference  Is  [the  Communists)  have 
prepared  for  war  single  mindedly  for  the  past 
15  years  Our  people  (South  Vietnamese) 
have  not.  They  have  been  playing  politics 
and  making  love  and  making  money  and  all 
of  these  things  that  free  people  do.  The  Com- 
munists up  north  have  known  what  their 
goal  is  and  that  is  to  take  over  in  South 
Vietnam. 

We  are  catching  up  with  them.  There  are 
more  good  unite  in  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army  than  when  I  went  out  there  in  1964. 
Not  a  lot.  but  some. 

The  Gallup  poll  said  yesterday — and  this 
Is  a  phony  proposition — that  as  we  con- 
scripted 100.000  South  Vietnamese,  we  should 
take  out  100.000  Americans,  so  that  at  the 
end  of  the  year  all  Americans  could  be  re- 
placed by  South  Vietnamese  And  a  big  ma- 
jority of  Americans  said  "Amen." 

This  is  one  of  those  things  that  reads 
good  but  Just  wlU  not  work.  Where  are  you 
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going  to  get  your  leaders  for  100,000  SotMh 
Vietnamese?  You  don't  Just  Pie  a  requisi- 
tion with  the  quartermaster  You  have  to 
develop  leadership  I  say  again  the  French 
left  them  nothing  They  even  took  the  light 
fixtures  and  plumbing  out  of  the  national 
palaces  when  they  left  You  have  to  develop 
leadership  We  have  got  to  unteach  a  lot  of 
things  that  they  learned  from  the  French. 

We  got  rid  of  a  couple  of  very  lousy  corps 
commanders  the  other  day.  The  government 
Is  now  appointing  the  province  chiefs  direct 
from  Saigon  rather  than  let  these  corps 
commanders  act  like  warlords  So  these  Im- 
provements are  being  made. 

True,  you  can  get  awfully  discouraged  with 
the  Vietnamese  But  It  Is  not  surprising  that 
they  make  mistakes  What  Is  important  is 
that  they  keep  trying.  You  knock  them  down 
and  they  get  up  again. 

Now.  I  am  not  trying  to  say  that  every- 
body In  South  Vietnam  Is  a  patriot,  or  geto 
a  flutter  in  his  heart  when  that  flag  goes  by. 
I  have  been  In  areas  where  Saigon  was  as 
far  .-iway  as  Washington.  The  only  authority 
those  people  recognized  was  the  head  of  the 
household — or  maybe  the  village  chief.  But 
there  are  those  areas  all  over  Asia.  I  know 
there  are  enough  [South)  Vietnamese  who 
know  what  they  want  to  do  with  and  for 
their  country  to  make  this  effort  of  ours 
worth  while. 

We  are  trying  to  help  these  people  do  in 
one  generation  what  we  have  accomplished  in 
this  country  in  four  or  five:  build  a  govern- 
ment, a  business  community,  a  school  sys- 
tem, police  force,  army,  all  of  these  things. 
It  Is  going  to  take  time.  They  are  trying  to 
do  this  while  fighting  for  their  very  existence. 

The  enemy  assassinates  close  to  3.000  local 
officials  every  year.  I  would  not  be  a  school- 
teacher In  South  Vietnam.  I  do  not  have  that 
kind  of  guts.  When  you  become  a  school- 
teacher, you  sign  your  own  death  warrant. 
And  not  only  yours,  but  the  death  warrant 
of  yotir  wife  and  kids.  I  heard  an  old  gal 
on  television  the  other  day.  and  she  said 
she  Is  a  Gandhian.  whatever  that  is.  She  had 
been  in  Hanoi  and  apparently  otir  bombs 
hit  nobody  but  women  and  children.  Some- 
one asked  her.  "Well,  do  you  not  also  feel 
very  badly  about  the  terror  and  assassination 
in  South  Vietnam?"  She  said.  "Oh.  they  are 
public  officials."  as  if  that  makes  some  kind 
of  difference.  It  may  to  a  Gandhian.  As 
] former  Defense)  Secretary  McNamara  said, 
it  Is  as  If  every  State  In  the  Union  would 
have  two  Governors  a  year  and  both  of  those 
men  would  be  assassinated  In  ofllce.  How  can 
they  function  when  the  Communists  are  kill- 
ing off  their  functionaries?  And  these  peo- 
ple say  they  want  reunion  with  their  brothers 
In  the  south. 

The  South  Vietnamese  are  doing  a  good 
Job  When  I  get  blue  I  tell  myself  that  every- 
thing we  are  saying  about  the  South  Viet- 
namese today  we  said  about  the  South  Ko- 
reans 15  year  ago.  And  they  turned  out  pretty 
good. 

You  talk  to  your  Vietnamese  friends,  and 
they  tell  you  about  their  grievances.  They 
say  we  have  brought  Inflation.  And  we  have. 
General  Westmoreland  has  done  a  yeoman- 
like Job  trying  to  curb  It.  But,  when  you 
pour  that  much  money  and  men  with  cash 
In  their  pockets  Into  a  country  with  limited 
resources,  you  upset  the  economy.  They  say 
we  have  corrupted  their  youth.  Particularly 
in  Saigon,  boys  become  pimps  and  black 
marketeers,  and  girls  become  prostitutes  and 
bar  girls.  They  are  Buddhists  and  we  are 
not.  Our  outlooks  are  different.  We  aren't 
even  the  same  size.  The  average  Vietnamese 
male  weighs  110  pounds  and  Is  under  five 
feet  tall.  We  are  giants  by  comparison,  so  he 
has  an  Inferiority  complex  around  us. 

So  they  entimerate  their  grievances,  and 
you  agree  they  are  right.  So  you  ask,  "What 
do  you  want  us  to  do?  Get  out?"  They  look 


at  you  like  you  are  crasy.  "Good  God,  no. 
There  would  be  a  bloodbath  like  the  world 
haa  never  known." 

I  was  in  Hanoi  (back)  when  Ho  Chi  Minh 
marched  In.  I  was  there  covering  that 
) French)  war.  And  over  a  million  people 
voted  with  their  feet  to  get  out  of  there 
and  those  who  stayed  had  a  pretty  rough 
time. 

One  of  the  fallacies  of  this  war  Is  that  a 
lot  of  people  believe  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese really  want  the  Vletcong.  I  don't  be- 
lieve that  Last  fall,  outside  Da  Nang  and 
Hoi  An.  the  Marines  ran  an  operation  in  an 
area  which  had  been  under  enemy  control — 
lYrst  Vletmlnh.  then  Vletcong — for  many 
years.  We  had  never  tried  to  go  into  this 
very  fertile,  rich  valley.  Because  we  came  in 
with  a  whole  regiment,  the  Reds  did  not  stay 
and  fight  They  got  out.  They  went  back  into 
the  hills.  Because  they  got  out.  they  took 
their  boot  heel  off  the  necks  of  these  people. 

I  was  with  a  Marine  company  that  went 
into  a  little  hamlet  I  found  out  later  had 
283  families.  The  old  village  patriarch,  with 
the  scraggly  beard,  fell  down  on  his  knees  In 
front  of  this  young  Marine  captain.  He  said, 
"When  you  come  out.  take  us  with  you." 
The  captain  didn't  know  what  to  do.  Nothing 
taught  him  at  Quantico  covered  a  situation 
like  this  So  he  got  on  the  born  and  called 
battalion,  battalion  called  regiment,  regi- 
ment called  dl\ision;  I  am  sure  it  went  back 
to  Saigon,  maybe  Washington,  and  late  that 
afternoon  a  message  came  through,  "Any- 
body that  wants  to  oome  out,  you  bring 
them."  To  make  a  long  story  short,  these 
283  families  burned  their  homes  and  marched 
out  with  us.  For  a  Vietnamese  to  burn  his 
own  home,  this  Is  a  traumatic  experience.  It 
Is  a  hell  of  a  thing.  That  little  plot  of  ground 
has  been  in  his  family  for  generations.  His 
ancestors  are  buried  there.  Back  at  Hoi  An, 
Al  Francis,  the  American  consul  at  Da  Nang, 
the  direct  antithesis  of  any  concept  of  a 
cookie  pusher — spoke  fluent  Vietnamese.  He 
went  out  among  them.  "Mac"  he  said,  "why 
did  you  do  a  thing  like  this?  It  makes  no 
sense  to  me.  It  is  crazy;  you  are  out  of  your 
mind."  They  said,  "We  had  to.  These  people 
were  taxing  us  out  of  existence.  They  were 
taking  75  percent  of  our  rice  and  everything 
else  we  earned  and  they  had  taken  all  of  our 
boys  over  14  years  of  age  and  gone  away 
with  them.  We  don't  know  where  they  took 
them.  They  are  just  gone.  If  we  do  not  come 
out  with  you.  we  would  never  be  free."  This 
was  between  Hoi  An  and  Da  Nang.  It  was 
Operation  Mlssisslppt.  I  know  in  that  area 
the  people  do  not  want  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  the  Vletcong. 

There  are  a  lot  of  other  facets  of  this  thing 
I  could  talk  about  but  I  am  going  to  close 
for  questions.  I  Just  want  to  tell  you  that 
I  am  convinced  that  the  average  American 
GI  has  a  close  Identlflcatlon  with  the  Viet- 
namese people.  Most  of  them  feel  as  I  do. 
[Look  at)  the  civic  action  program  for  which 
General  Walt  can  take  full  credit,  because  he 
believed  In  it  from  the  start.  You  wUl  see 
these  kids  out  one  day  on  am.busb  or  patrol 
and  the  next  day  they  are  digging  wells  or 
building  a  schoolhouse  or  clearing  the  road 
to  the  market,  doing  all  of  these  thliLgs,  and 
the  have  become  very  close — they  have  Viet- 
namese friends.  It  is  a  canard.  It  is  a  He, 
it  Is  a  brutal  thing  for  men  (here  at  home) 
to  claim  that  these  boys  of  ours  are  over 
there  deliberately  mowing  people  down  for 
the  sheer  sadistic  hell  of  it  because  they  like 
to  see  people  bleed. 

This  is  Just  not  true.  In  no  war  In  history 
has  a  p>ower  with  the  force  that  we  have  at 
our  disposal  conducted  Itself  as  we  have. 
War  Is  a  brutal  exercise.  It  is  the  worst  of 
man's  inhumanity  to  man.  But  we  have  ex- 
ercised restraint  often  to  our  own  detriment. 
at  the  cost  of  our  own  lives.  This  charge  Is 
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Is  not  true.  I  do  not  like  to  see  theee  klda 
of  ours  maligned  that  way. 

Senator  Thomas  Dodd,  Connecticut,  vice 
chairman.  Maybe  the  other  Senators  would 
like  to  ask  some  questions. 

Senator  Stbom  Trttkmond,  South  Carolina. 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  this 
is  not  a  war  between  the  north  and  the 
south.  This  is  not  a  reg^lonal  war,  but  this  is 
a  war  between  the  Communists  and  the  free 
world  because  the  Soviets  are  backing  it, 
Red  China  is  backing  it,  and  without  the 
supplies  they  get  they  could  not  keep  this  up. 
They  Just  could  not  last,  I  am  sure  you  will 
agree. 

And  why  is  it  that  our  news  media  in 
this  countiy  cannot  get  over  to  our  people 
that  fact  and  that  we  are  there  not  just  to 
save  the  South  Vietnamese,  which  would  be 
a  noble  thing  to  do,  but  we  are  there  In  our 
own  national  Interest?  And  If  we  got  out  of 
there,  or  if  we  lose  there,  before  you  know  it, 
they  would  be  up  to  the  beaches  of  Hawaii. 
If  they  are  not  stopped  in  Vietnam,  you  are 
going  to  have  to  fight  again.  They  will  have 
to  be  stopped  somewhere  else.  The  goal  of 
the  Soviets  has  not  changed  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  learn.  Why  cannot  our  news 
media  put  over  to  the  American  citizens  the 
true  picture  instead  of  every  time  some  little 
Incident  comes  up  like  this  fellow  who  had 
two  members  of  his  family  killed  and  then 
they  caught  this  Vletcong  who  did  It;  he 
was  shot  down.  Well  they  played  that  up 
tremendously  to  show  how  brutal  the  South 
Vietnamese  generals  and  soldiers  were  to 
prisoners  they  took. 

Now,  they  play  up  that  kind  of  a  thing 
I  and  play  down )  the  terrible  atrocities  of  as- 
sassinating 3.000  officials  a  year.  They  have 
assassinated  40.000  to  50,000  officials  in  the 
last  few  years,  local  officials,  village  chiefs 
and  others.  Is  there  any  way  that  you  can 
think  that  our  news  media  can  put  over  this 
true  picture  to  the  American  people? 

Could  I  be  wrong?  Or  Just  what  is  the 
situation? 

The  truth  is  what  the  people  are  looking 
for,  and  that  Is  what  we  all  are  looking  for. 
Why  is  it  the  news  media,  the  television  net- 
works seem  to  all  go  the  other  way?  The 
New  York  Times  and  the  Washington  Post, 
St  Lotiis  Post  Dispatch,  the  big  newspapers 
seem  to  go  the  other  way;  why  is  that?  Are 
they  not  for  America  first?  Why  are  they 
trying  to  downgrade  our  country?  I  mean 
what  Is  the  purjxjse  In  that?  I  would  be  glad 
to  hear  you  on  that  a  little  bit. 

Mr.  LrcAS.  That  Is  a  question  I  have  asked 
myself  many  times,  Senator:  "Anj  I  wrong 
on  this  because  I  see  so  many  people  who 
take  an  opposite  point  of  view?"  I  do  not 
think  I  am  wrong. 

There  is  no  monolith  known  as  the  press 
or  the  media.  I  work  for  Scrtpps-Howard, 
this  guy  works  for  CBS,  and  this  one  for  the 
Times.  In  some  cases,  it  is  a  mechanical 
problem.  You  mentioned  the  case  where  Gen- 
eral Luan  executed  the  killer  on  the  streets 
of  Saigon — in  the  heat  of  emotion.  A  photog- 
rapher, Eddie  Adams,  was  there.  He  took  the 
picture,  and  he  should.  But  what  we  forget 
is  that  he  was  there  because  the  South  Viet- 
namese let  him  be  there.  The  U.S.  accredited 
press  can  photograph  the  things  we  do.  If 
you  went  over  to  the  other  side — unless  you 
were  French — and  tried  to  photograph  the 
same  thing,  you  would  be  shot.  How  about 
the  young  American  Army  officer  who  wan- 
dered into  the  wrong  street,  was  arrested, 
"tried"  on  the  spot,  and  shot — all  in  three 
minutes'  time? 

The  press,  I  like  to  think,  is  representa- 
tive of  this  country.  If  the  country  is  divided, 
the  press  is  divided.  There  are  those  in  the 
press  corps  who  do  not  see  it  as  you  and  I 
see  it.  They  do  not  think  we  have  any  right 
to  be  there.  They  do  not  believe  the  domino 
theory,  which  I  tbink  Is  stlU  vaUd.  wblcb 
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President  Kennedy  thought  was  valid,  and 
President  Johnson  thinks  Is  valid.  Some 
just  are  not  on  our  side.  If  I  have  any  rec- 
ommendations to  make  to  this  committee,  I 
would  suggest  that  you  take  a  hard  look  at 
some  of  the  accreditation  procedures  of  the 
Pentagon,  because  they  do  not  require  much 
to  get  out  there.  I  would  particularly  apply 
this  to  reporters  from  other  countries  who  are 
assigned  to  our  forces,  who  are  entitled  to 
access  to  classified  Information,  some  of 
whom  actually  go  back  and  forth  between 
the  lines. 

We  are  not  required  to  give  this  considera- 
tion to  people  like  that. 

A  lot  of  our  reporters  are  young.  They  are 
trying  to  make  a  name  for  themselves.  Cov- 
ering a  war  is  a  lot  different  from  covering 
a  courthouse  or  a  city  hall.  I  call  them  go-go 
boys.  And  some  of  the  go-go  boys  don't  give 
a  damn  how  many  lives  they  cost  if  they  can 
launch  a  successful  career.  Not  a  lot,  but 
some  are  like  that. 

And  finally,  early  in  this  war,  the  wires 
and  the  networks  were  trying  to  cover  It  on 
the  cheap.  They  hired  whoever  they  could 
get.  anyone  who  could  type,  the  beach- 
combers. Many  were  of  other  nationalities. 
The  wires  and  the  nets  ) networks)  didn't 
even  have  to  pay  the  guild  scale.  Profes- 
sionally, some  turned  out  well.  They  were 
good  reporters.  They  had  contacts.  They 
know  the  country  now  after  four  or  five 
years  In  the  field.  But  some  simply  do  not  like 
us.  They  make  no  bones  about  it.  They  are 
not  on  our  side. 

I  do  not  believe  we  should  demand  that  a 
reporter  be  prejudiced  in  our  favor.  But  we 
have  every  right  to  insist  that  he  not  be 
prejudiced  against  us.  Some  are  openly  and 
flagrantly  hostile.  I  am  thinking  right  now  of 
a  couple  I  have  never  heard  say  "we"  about 
.inythlng.  It  Is  always  •■You."  "You  Ameri- 
cans did  this.  You  bloody  Americans  did 
this.  that,  or  the  other  thing." 

As  for  the  press  ever  policing  Itself,  we  are 
far  too  competitive  for  th.it. 

Senator  Thi'rmond.  P.irdon? 

Mr.  Lucas.  As  for  the  press  ever  regulating 
itself,  that  is  out  of  the  question.  We  are  far 
too  competitive  to  ever  do  that. 

Senator  Hiram  Pong.  Hawaii.  This  buildup 
at  Khe  Sanh,  do  you  think  that  they  are  not 
ready  to  fight  in  Khe  Sanh? 

Mr.  Lucas.  I  think  the  time  has  passed. 
Senator  Pong.  If  they  were  going  to  do  it  at 
all.  they  should  have  done  it  at  least  three 
weeks,  maybe  four  weeks  ago.  They  have  not 
been  able  to.  They  made  a  couple  of  attempts 
to  get 

Senator  Fong.  You  think  our  bombing  has 
really  helped? 

Mr.  Lucas.  It  has  pinned  them  down.  They 
cannot  mass.  We  cannot  really  assess  the 
damage  we  have  done,  but  we  know  it  has 
been  considerable.  Beginning  tomorrow,  the- 
oretically, the  weather  turns  In  our  favor. 
Within  another  three  weeks  it  is  going  to  be 
wholly  in  our  favor. 

Senator  Por-c.  Do  you  think  the  primary 
intent  was  really  to  engage  us  there? 

Mr.  Lucas.  Yes,  I  think  so.  Khe  Sanh  Is  a 
thorn  in  their  side.  It  sits  astride  the  Ho  Chi 
Minh  trail.  They  can  go  around.  But  this  Is 
more  difficult. 

Yes.  I  think  they  fully  Intended  to.  They 
have  had  Glap  down  there  commanding  it, 
{ind  they  would  no>t  bring  in  the  star  unless 
they  really  intended  to  stage  a  production. 

Senator  Fong.  So  you  feel,  then,  that  this 
offensive,  this  Tet  offensive  and  the  present 
acUvltlee  around  the  cities,  is  primarily  to 
weaken  the  home  front? 

Mi.  Lucas.  Yes,  they  hoped  for  a  general 
uprising. 

Senator  Fono.  Well,  they  have  not  done 
that. 

Mr.  Lucas.  That  did  not  happen. 

Senator  Fong.  They  hoped  to  do  that  so 
that  It  would  weaken  us  at  borne? 
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Mr.  Lucas.  Let's  not  say  they  hoped  to. 
They  are  doing  it.  They  are  weakening  us  at 
home.  Congress  testifies  to  that  dally.  Two 
years  ago,  something  like  78  percent — maybe 
that  isn't  the  precise  figure— of  the  American 
people  were  for  us.  Today,  I  don't  think  you 
would  find  30  percent  who  are  backing  the 
war  effort  all  out.  I  keep  asking  myself, 
"What  has  happened?" 

Has  the  nature  of  the  war  changed?  No.  It 
has  not  changed  substantially. 

Has  the  enemy  changed?  No.  He  Is  the 
same  guy  he  was  two  years  ago. 

Have  our  goals  changed?  Our  goals  re- 
mained substantially  the  same. 

Have  the  American  people  sat  down  and  re- 
alistically reappraised  our  position,  and  ob- 
jectively, arrived  at  a  new  conclusion?  Know- 
ing my  fellow  countrymen.  I  doubt  that. 

What  has  happened  is  that  it  has  begun  to 
pinch  us,  to  dlsaccommodate  us.  It  makes  us 
uncomfortable.  Of  course,  we  still  have  two 
cars  in  every  garage.  We  are  eating  better — 
most  of  us — than  anyone  else  in  the  world. 
We  are  stronger  and  we  will  live  longer.  But 
it  annoys  us. 

I  don't  know.  I  don't  have  as  much  respect 
for  my  fellow  countrymen  as  I  once  did. 

Senator  Pong  If  we  on  the  homefront  are 
firm  in  our  resolve,  do  you  think  that  within 
the  next  four  or  five  weeks  something  very, 
very  noticeable  will  evolve  out  of  this? 

Mr.  Lucas.  I  think  something  very  dramatic 
could  happen  even  if  we  are  not  firm  in  our 
resolve  back  here.' 

Mr.  J.  G.  SouRwiNE,  chief  counsel.  Would 
you  associate  this  ) attacks  on  the  cities)  with 
the  Battle  of  the  Bulge?  |le.;  A  last  gasp 
offensive.  | 

Mr.  Lucas.  I  think  that  is  very  apt.  I  be- 
lieve that  is  what  is  happening. 

Mr.  SouKWiJre.  I  should  like  to  ask  about 
the  situation  of  the  Marines  who  are  dug  in. 
This  question  is  prompted  by  the  remarks 
of  a  young  Marine  I  know  who  just  got  back 
from  Vietnam  after  being  quite  severely 
wounded.  He  capsuled  his  own  training, 
which  was  long  and  tough  and  designed  to 
make  him  a  part  of  a  crack  assault  team. 
Then  he  said:  "Now  they  have  these  men  in 
trenches,  they  are  just  sitting  there  waiting 
for  Charlie  to  dump  mortar  shells  on  them. 
It  is  a  great  waste  of  the  best  shock  troops 
In  the  world.  Marines  can't  fight  this  way." 
What  is  your  comment  on  this? 

Mr.  Lucas.  This  has  caused  a  great  deal  of 
concern.  As  an  ex-Marine.  I  am  concerned. 
This  is  something  they  have  never  done  be- 
fore. I  think,  with  our  flexibility,  we  have 
been  able  to  adjust  remarkably  well.  This 
has  worried  General  Greene  and,  I  am  sure. 
General  Chapman.  Now  that  we  are  moving 
an  Army  division  up  there — we  have  a  multi- 
division  reserve  just  back  of  Khe  Sanh  now — 
I  would  hope  that  the  Marines  can  go  back 
to  their  old  pursuits.' 

Mr.  SouRwaNE.  This  might  be  a  foolish 
question  because  I  am  not  a  military  man, 
but  we  do  have  a  good  many  more  Army 
troops  in  there  than  we  have  Marines,  do  we 
not? 

Mr.  Lucas.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  SotTRWiNE.  Could  they  not  put  the 
Army  men  In  the  holding  position  and  put 
the  Marines  out  on  assault  jobs,  as  attack 
troops,  where  they  probably  are  the  best  in 
the  world? 

Mr.  Lucas.  Yes,  we  could.  I  am  not  a  mili- 
tary man,  either,  and  I  would  hesitate  to 
second  guess  those  who  make  the  decisions. 
We  could.  But.  actually,  Vietnam  is  not  as 
small  a  country  as  people  think.  It  is  700 
miles  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  fight- 
ing can  break  out  anjrwhere  in  that  vast  ex- 
tent of   territory.  So  we  are   not  burdened 


» Soon  afterward  North  Vietnam  gave  Its 
first  indication  of  willingness  to  talk. 

■As  readers  know,  the  siege  of  Marines  at 
Khe  Sanh  was  shoitly  relieved  by  the  Army. 
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with  •  sinplua,  an  overage  of  troops.  We  are 
thin,  even  though  we  do  have  a  lot  of  men 
out  there.  There  were  areaa,  particularly 
around  Hue.  that  General  Walt  and  General 
Cushman  never  made  any  pretenae  at  pacl- 

Senator  Dodo.  In  the  Korean  war  we  had. 
If  I  recall  correctly,  rather  strict  control.  If 
th.nfs  the  way  to  put  It,  of  information  and 
news  out  of  the  combat  area,  or  the  general 
area,  did  we  not? 

Mr  Lucas.  Tee,  sir;  we  did  We  had  censor- 
ship. 

Senator  Dodd.  We  were  spared  at  that  time 
a  lot  of  what  went  on,  endiirlng  misleading 
Information,  confusing  Information.  Do  you 
think  we  ought  to  have  more  strict  control 
over  what  Is  sent  out? 

Mr.  LccAS.  I  favor  censorship.  Senator 
Dodd.  I  think  this  Is  every  bit  as  much  a  war 
as  Korea  was. 

I  have  heard  all  sorts  of  objections  that 
we  couldn't  do  It  because  Vietnam  Is  a  sov- 
ereign country  and  we  could  be  censoring 
dispatches  of  French  and  Swedes  and  Nor- 
wegians and  Japanese,  and  all  of  that  sort  of 
tripe.  But  Korea  was  a  sovereign  country, 
and  we  worked  It  out  there.  These  are  ex- 
cuses, not  reaaons. 

If  a  German  or  a  Swede  or  a  Canadian  or  a 
Mexican  dr  whoewr.  wants  to  come  to  Viet- 
nam an<r  cover  American  troops  and  accept 
an  American  card  of  accredltaton,  then  he 
places  himself  under  our  Jurisdiction.  And  If 
he  doesn't  want  to.  he  Just  doesn't  get  a  card. 
He  can  write  about  the  civic  opera  or  the 
school  system,  but  he  doesn't  come  .iround 
our  troops. 

Mr.  Sounwiur.  Americans  don't  like  cen- 
sorship, but  Americana  don't  really  like  war, 
either  If  you  are  going  to  nght  a  war,  a  rea- 
sonable censorship  Is  a  necessary  part  of  It. 
Mr.  Lucas  We  are  a  competitive  business. 
AP  has  a  story  that  the  AP  correspondent 
doesn't  really  think  he  ought  to  flle.  But  he 
Isnt  sure  whether  XTPl  Is  going  to,  or  vice 
versa  And  If  CPT  flies  and  he  doesn't,  he 
catches  hell  from  New  Tork.  His  profes- 
sional standing  Is  questioned  His  Judgment 
Is  reflected  upon  Maybe  his  Job  is  In  Jeop- 
ardy. Without  censorship,  he  Is  going  to  flle 
It  even  thcugh  he  may  have  grave  doubts 
about  It. 

With  censorship  you  know  the  ground 
rulea.  If  the  other  so-and-so  goes  ahead  and 
flies  something  he  shouldn't,  he  Is  going  to 
be  punished.  Tou  are  In  the  clear. 

I  like  censorship  because  once  you  get  that 
stamp  on  copy  you  are  clear.  Then  it's  the 
censor's  responsibility. 

Mr.  SotntwiNi.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  here  a 
copy  of  a  letter  which  was  sent  to  a  Senator 
by  a  constituent,  written  to  that  constituent 
and  his  wife  by  their  son  in  Vietnam.  I  want 
to  ask  Mr  Lucas  IX  this  Is  representative  and 
ask  him  for  his  comment  on  It. 

Senator  Thukmond.  I  would  be  glad  to  bear 
It. 

Mr.  SotmwiNX.  This  was  written  at  Quln- 
hon.  Vietnam.  October  20,  1967: 

"A  few  words  about  Vietnam.  It  takes  great 
courage  on  the  part  of  t>eople  here,  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  flght  for  freedom  from 
communism  because — everyone  who  does 
that  Is  marked  by  the  Viet  Cong  to  t)ecoms 
a  victim  of  their  iury  and  vengeance.  They 
and  their  families — children  Included — are 
uutomalically  sentenced  to  torture  and  exe- 
cution. Literally  millions  have  become  victims 
of  this  terrorism — going  back  years  before  wo 
became  actively  Involved.  The  United  States 
really  has  no  Idea  of  the  appalling  extent  of 
it.  ^r  some  strange  reason  such  facta  are 
suppressed  m  the  United  States.  Nor  do  visit- 
ing  commutes  get  It — they  don't  get  around 
and  see  the  families  and  relatives  of  such  vic- 
tims. They  might  Just  as  well  stay  home  and 
watch  th*  pro-communist  sUmtad  tslavlilcn 
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for  all  they  leam  in  a  few  days  over  here.  I 
learned  by  talking  with  many  people  who 
escaped,  and  who  bear  ttM  jcars  of  their 
ordeals. 

"It  U  unbelievable  that  not  one  such  es- 
capee has  been  brought  to  the  United  States 
to  tell  the  facts.  I  wonder  why. 

"Now — every  time  there  Is  a  dove  speech 
or  demonstration,  shivers  of  apprehension 
are  felt  by  all  our  allies  in  Vietnam,  for  a 
very  good  reason.  If  we  really  do  desert  them, 
then  they  are  all  left  to  the  merciless  ven- 
geance of  the  Viet  Cong,  and  their  only  hope 
would  be  to  defect  to  the  Viet  Cong  and  the 
chance  of  a  reprieve  from  them. 

"Once  these  people  come  to  believe  that  we 
really  are  going  to  desert  them,  wholesale 
turnabouts  can  be  expected.  It  would  be  their 
only  chance  of  survival. 

"It  will  be  the  same  with  natlorw  as  with 
individuals.  Once  these  Par  and  Middle  East- 
ern governments  know  for  certain  that  an 
alliance  with  the  U  S  wlU  be  dishonored,  and 
that  we  plan  to  pull  out  on  them,  they  would 
all  switch  to  a  deal  with  the  communist 
powers,  as  the  only  safe  thing  for  them  to  do. 
In  such  an  event  the  U  S.  would  have  to  pull 
back  to  Pearl  Harbor.  No  nation  over  here 
could  risk  the  anger  of  their  communist 
neighbors  by  allowing  US.  military  bases  on 
their  territory.  They  would  run  us  out — the 
cry,  'Yankee  go  home'  would  be  enforced  by 
niiUtary  action. 

"Also,  tills  cry-baby  talk  abou,t,  let  Viet- 
nam do  more — Is  the  essence  of  aslnlnlty. 
Vietnam's  young  manhood  has  been  almost 
exterminated.  The  girls  realize  It.  They  are 
all  trying  to  snare  American  husbands  be- 
cause, they  say.  there  are  so  few  men  left 
over  here.  The  nation's  economy  has  been 
wrecked  by  communist  terrorism — farmers 
couldn't  farm  their  land  or  (theyl  had  their 
crops  stolen — transportation  and  Industry 
I  have  been)   paralyzed. 

The  trouble  with  the  US.  Is.  we  want  to 
win  our  wars  the  easy  way.  It  Is  not  true 
that  we  have  too  much  man  power  here. 
Korea  has  more  flghtlng  men  here  In  Viet- 
nam, In  proportion  to  their  population,  than 
we  do.  We  have  far  too  few.  they  are  scat- 
tered too  thin.  That  Is  the  reason  for  our 
heavy  casualties.  Well,  there's  no  easy  way 
to  win  this  war.  If  the  doves  have  their 
way — so  will  the  communists.  If  we  don't 
think  enough  of  our  freedom  to  flght  for 
it — we  don't  desei^e  to  keep  It — and  we 
won't  keep  It. 

"More  about  the  Koreans.  They  are  dedi- 
cated antl-communlsts — because  they  have 
had  communists  In  their  country,  and  want 
no  more  of  It.  We  have  a  sensitive  cargo — 
bombs — on  this  ship.  Ordinarily  we  need  a 
couple  of  dozen  guards  aboard  to  supervise 
the  unloading  of  such  a  cargo.  ThU  time  we 
were  told— no  guards  needed— Why?  Because 
Koreans  are  discharging  It  and  no  guards 
are  needed.  They  are  lOOT,  loyal  to  us.  I  wish 
I  could  say  as  much  for  oxir  own  people- 
even  In  Washington  and  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress. But  I  cannot." 

Mr  Lucas.  I  think  that  boy  Is  more  per- 
ceptive than  most.  Certainly,  the  average 
American  youngster  out  there  would  agree 
with  what  he  says. 

Mr  SotTKWiNB.  Do  oMz  boys  have  that  kind 
of  commitment? 

Mr.  Lucas.  Most  I  have  come  In  contact 
with  do.  This  is  the  best  generation  of  flght- 
lng men  our  country  has  ever  produced. 
They  are  every  bit  as  good  as  we  were;  and 
twice  as  smart.  You  sometimes  wonder  how 
these  lads  could  have  come  from  the  same 
homes  and  streets  and  schools  as  these 
creeps  we  see  back  here. 

Mr.  Sot7«wiNE.  Mr.  Lucas,  we  get  reports 
or  expressions  of  opinion  that  many  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  many  of  the  Vletoong, 
for   that  matter,   are  better  equipped   than 
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our   troops   are.   Is  there   any  substance  to 
that? 

Mr.  Lucas.  I  would  doubt  that,  Mr.  Sour- 
wine.  I  think  that  we  are  better  equipped  in 
this  war  than  we  have  been  In  any  war  In 
our  history.  There  have  been  breakdowns, 
but  these  are  local— the  weather  interfered 
or  a  requisition  got  fouled  up. 

Early  In  the  war  when  we  were  trying  to 
flght  it  with  advisers  and  trying  to  pretend 
we  weren't  In  there,  yes,  we  were  trying  to 
flght  It  with  things  put  together  with  balling 
wire  and  chewing  gum.  But  now  we  are  In 
better  shape.  In  fact,  being  Americans,  we 
have  too  many  troops  assigned  to  supply.  In 
Da  Nang,  where  I  lived,  we  had  a  huge  PX 
that  resembled  a  shopping  center.  We  had  au 
alr-condltloned  bowling  alley  and  1,000-man 
snack  bar  We  had  a  milk  reconstituting  plant 
that  turned  out  cottage  cheese  and  Ice  cream. 
All  of  these  things  are  part  of  our  desire  to 
do  the  best  we  possibly  can  for  our  boys.  They 
serve  a  real  purpose  becaxxse  a  lad  can  come 
back  from  the  line  and  eat  10  hambiugers 
and  a  dozen  dishes  of  Ice  cream  If  he  wants 
them  But  It  does  cause  a  diversion  of  man- 
power. 

I  can  vouch  for  these  flgures,  but  I  think 
80,000 — Isn't  that  right.  Senator  Thur- 
mond?— of  the  525,000  men  we  have  there 
now  are  actually  engaged  In  combat  opera- 
tions. 

Senator  Thurmond.  That's  approximately 
rle;ht;  yes. 

Mr.  SouRwiNE  Is  that  an  unusually  high 
proportion  of  back-of-the-Unes  functioning? 
Mr.  Lucas.  No.  I  think  It's  the  way  we  go 
about  things.  That's  probably  about  average 
for  us.  On  the  other  hand,  now,  the  enemy 
has  nothing  like  [we  do  )  They  don't  send 
their  wounded  home.  Or  didn't  when  I  was 
there.  TTiey  don't  have  a  PX. 

We  have  all  of  these  things  that  we  con- 
sider an  essential  part  of  our  commitment  to 
oiur  troops.  We  have  rest  and  rehabilitation  in 
[Samoa),  Hawaii,  Hong  Kong,  wherever  you 
want  to  go. 

We  have  a  postal  system.  I  got  mall  four 
and  flve  days  from  Washington.  And  this 
causes  a  diversion  of  troops,  of  course. 

Senator  Thitrmond.  I  wouldn't  take  any 
of  that  away  from  our  troops. 

Senator  Ponc.  When  you  say  we  have  5.000 
troops  in  Khe  Sanh,  why  do  they  give  the 
flgures  as  to  how  many  troops  we  have  there, 
and  also  how  many  enemy  troops  are  there? 
Mr.  Lucas.  This  Is  a  mistake.  It  Is  one  of  the 
things  censorship  wotUd  obviate.  Oh,  there 
are  rtUes.  Supposedly,  you  can't  write  about 
an  operation  until  there  has  been  significant 
contact  and  we  abide  by  that.  But  there  are 
not  enough  rules,  not  enough  ground  rules, 
for  the  protection  of  the  reporter  and  the 
national  Interest,  which  should  come  first. 

I  hear  said  this  Is  not  a  declared  war 
Whether  or  not,  you  are  Just  as  dead  as  you 
would  be  in  a  declared  war. 

Senator  Dodd.  I  think  Senator  Pong  raises 
an  Important  question  that  bothers  me.  I 
never  can  understand  why  we  keep  an- 
nouncing to  the  world — what  Is  It,  flve  or  six 
thousand  Marines  there? 

Mr.  Lucas.  This  Is  a  mistake.  Let  the  man 
who  Justifies  It  step  forward. 

Senator     Pono.     How     many     Vietnamese 
troops  have  you  there? 
Mr.  Lucas.  In  Khe  Sanh? 
Senator  Fono.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lucas.  I  don't  know.  They  have  a  ranger 
regiment.  I  think,  but  If  they  have  more 
than  that.  I  don't  know. 

Senator  Dodd.  Do  you  think  there  Is  any- 
thing to  this  story  I  have  read,  and  I  guess 
we  have  aU  read  It,  about  tunneling  under- 
grotind,  digging,  for  the  pxirpose  of  over- 
whelming Khe  Sanh? 

ISx.  Lucas.  This  Is  what  Clap  did  at  Dlen 
Blen  Phu  [his  finil  victory  over  the  French] 
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and  Olap  froze  In  a  mold  after  Dlen  Blen  Phu. 
History  begins  and  ends  for  him  there.  He  Is 
mesmerized.  This  Is  all  he  ever  accomplished, 
really.  He  will  try  to  do  this  In  the  classic 
Dlen  Blen  Phu  fashion. 

Senator  Pong.  The  mortaring  and  mlsslUng 
of  our  bases  far  away  from  the  front  lines, 
can  that  be  stopped? 

Mr.  Lucas.  It  is  extremely  dimcult.  Senator 
Pong,  because  these  are  light  mortars.  They 
can  get  in  and  out  real  fast.  A  lot  of  them 
are  stopped,  a  lot  of  them  are  caught,  but 
they  are  going  to  get  through  occasionally. 
Senator  Thurmokd.  If  you  could  Identify 
the  enemy,  you  could  destroy  It,  but,  as  Mr. 
Lucas  said,  the  enemy  Is  most  anywhere. 

Mr.  Lucas.  You  can  go  Into  a  village  with 
100  people,  and  eight  of  these  people  are 
Vletcong,  but  the  people  aren't  going  to  tell 
who  they  are.  They  are  a  very  passive  people 
and  the  Vletcong  are  the  guys  with  the  guns, 
the  grenades.  The  other  people  aren't  armed. 
Mr.  SouRwiNE.  I  read  within  the  last  few 
days  a  news  story  that  our  actions  In  Viet- 
nam are  largely  defended  on  the  basis  of  high- 
minded  protestation  of  noble  principles.  That 
was  intended  to  be  sarcastic. 

Mr.  Lucas.  I  take  It  as  an  endorsement  of 
what  we  are  doing  In  Vietnam.  We  have  no 
territorial  ambitions.  We  want  to  work  our- 
selves out  of  a  Job.  We  want  to  leave  these 
people  with  a  country  that  they  can  govern 
for  themselves.  At  the  same  time,  we  want  to 
protect  the  rest  of  Asia  from  coming  under 
the  rule  of  Communist  China. 

Mr.  SouRwiNE.  I  have  one  final  question, 
sir.  You  are  familiar,  of  course,  with  the  two 
instances  In  which  prisoners  have  been  re- 
leased by  the  North  Vietnamese  and  In  which 
known  leftists  and  members  of  organizations 
opposed  to  our  effort  In  Vietnam  have  been 
sent  over  there  with  at  least  the  unofHcial 
blessing  of  our  State  Department  to  either 
get  credit  for  release  of  these  people  or  ac- 
company them  back. 

Isn't  this  a  propaganda  ploy  that  could 
have  turned  out  to  be  of  tremendous  value 
to  the  North  Vietnamese? 

Mr.  LtrcAS.  I  think  it  was  so  Intended.  But 
in  both  cases  It  backfired.  They  released  three 
sergeants,  obviously  feeling  that  they  were 
brainwashed,  and  that  they  would  come 
home  and  follow  the  party  line.  The  NOO's 
duped  them  completely.  The  first  thing  two  of 
them  did  when  they  got  back  was  reenllst 
In  the  U.S.  Army.  I  say  more  power  to  them. 

In  this  more  recent  Instance  where  they 
released  the  three  pilots.  I  think  old  Dellinger 
and  Father  Berrlgan,  whatever  bis  name  Is, 
went  over  together — 

Mr.  SotTRwiNi.  No.  Dellinger  designated 
Howard  Zlnn  and  Berrlgan  to  go. 

Mr.  Lucas.  Well  anything  old  Dellinger  does 
Is  suspect  In  my  book.  Apparently  he  Is  not 
bound  by  the  rules  that  others  are  bound  by. 
They  had  hoped  to  parade  them — bring 
them  back  on  a  commercial  airliner — but  we 
got  them  away  and  brought  them  back  on 
a  military  plane.  They  think  that  Is  piracy 
on  our  part. 

Mr.  SouRwnfE.  Well,  Mr.  Lucas,  even  on  the 
basis  that  we  want  to  do  anything  within 
reason  to  get  any  of  our  boys  who  are  prison- 
ers released  and  brought  home,  does  It  make 
sense  to.  In  effect,  let  the  North  Vietnamese 
luime  people  who  are  to  be  sent  over  there  by 
our  government  to  accept  the  release  of  these 
people? 

Mr.  LtTCAS.  I  would  like  to  make  this  obser- 
vation, Mr.  Sourwlne.  The  conduct  of  ovir 
prisoners  in  North  Vietnam  has  been  most 
heartening  and  encouraging,  a  matter  about 
which  Americans  can  be  Intensely  proud.  The 
most  concerted  effort  has  been  made  to  win 
them  over.  They  have  had  a  few  marginal 
cases,  but  the  vast  majority  of  our  men  have 
stood  firm,  are  standing  firm. 
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Mr.  SOURWINE.  We  have  not  been  getting 
even  the  small  percentage  of  brainwashing 
that  was  found  In  the  Korean  war? 

Mr.  Lucas.  No.  I  have  seen  captured  docu- 
ments in  which  the  Reds  complain  bitterly 
about  these  hardheaded  Yankee  Imperialists 
who  Just  won't  give  an  Inch.  And  I  am  proud 
of  our  men. 

Mr.  SOURWINE.  I  have  no  more  questioning. 
Mr.  Chairman. 


BLENDED  POOD  PRODUCT  RICH  IN 
PROTEIN  BENEFICIAL  FOR  FEED- 
ING U.S.  POOR 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  24.  1968 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  Important  success  stories  of  our  time 
is  the  development  and  large-scale  use 
of  a  protein-rich  blended  food  product 
known  as  CSM. 

A  mixture  of  specially  processed  and 
precooked  cornmeal,  soy  flour,  and  non- 
fat dry  milk,  CSM  is  particularly  suited 
for  meeting  the  nutritional  needs  of 
growing  children,  nursing  mothers,  and 
pregnant  women.  Already  used  with  suc- 
cess in  the  "war  on  hunger"  program 
overseas,  this  product  is  fitted  to  the 
cooking  and  eating  patterns  of  a  wide 
range  of  ethnic  groups  throughout  the 
world.  Appropriately,  it  is  now  being 
considered  for  our  domestic  feeding  pro- 
gram in  this  country. 

Foremost  in  the  development  of  CSM 
was  the  Krause  Milling  Co.,  in  my  dis- 
trict of  Milwaukee,  Wis.  On  last  Fri- 
day, June  21,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Krause,  the 
company's  president,  outlined  his  firm's 
efforts  in  a  statement  presented  to  the 
Subcommittee  of  Employment,  Man- 
power, and  Poverty  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  Mr.  Krause's 
statement  is  the  story  of  how  his  com- 
pany and  the  com  millers  industry  in- 
vested $1,500,000  to  develop  and  market 
test  CSM.  Not  until  that  testing  was 
completed  did  the  Government  contract 
for  the  purchase  of  a  single  pound.  In  the 
21  months  since  CSM  came  into  use  in 
our  overseas  food  aid  program  more 
than  550  million  pounds  has  been  pur- 
chased. Approximately  one-third  of  that 
amount  has  been  manufactured  in  Mil- 
waukee. At  the  Krause  Milling  Co.  alone 
some  40  to  50  jobs  are  directly  at- 
tributable to  the  production  of  CSM. 
Additional  work  has  also  resulted  to  an- 
other 130  employees  in  the  Milwaukee 
area. 

In  his  statement  to  the  subcommittee. 
Mr.  Krause  urged  a  public  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  responsibility  "to  provide 
enough  to  eat  for  all  Americans."  Tak- 
ing note  of  the  costs  to  the  public  which 
arise  frc«n  malnutrition  in  the  forms 
of  mental  retardation,  dependency.  Ill- 
ness, failure  to  learn  in  school,  and  loss 
of  earning  and  taxpajring  power,  Mr. 
Krause  declared  that  in  his  judgment  as 
a  businessman — 
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This  new  public  responsibility  Is  one  which 
It  will  paj/  us,  rather  than  cost  us,  to  ob- 
serve. 

Citing  what  he  described  as  CSM's  suc- 
cess in  fighting  hunger  and  malnutrition 
overseas,  Mr.  Krause  urged  that  the 
product  now  be  made  available  for  feed- 
ing needy  persons  here  at  home.  Partic- 
ularly pertinent,  as  Mr.  Krause  points 
out,  is  the  fact  that  CSM  can  be  pro- 
duced without  an  extended  time  lag. 

Because  of  the  current  interest  in  thus 
important  question  I  am  pleased  to  bring 
Mr.  Krause's  statement  to  the   atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues,  as  follows: 
Hunger   and   Malnutrition   in   the   United 

States 
(Statement  of  Charles  A.  Krause.  president. 
Krause  Milling  Co..  Milwaukee.  Wis.,  at 
Hearings  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Em- 
ployment, Manpower,  and  Poverty,  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
U.S.  Senate  on  Senate  Resolution  281,  June 
21,  1968) 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  Charles  A.  Krause, 
President  of  Krause  Milling  Company  of  Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin,  with  corn  mills  in  Mil- 
waukee and  St.  Joseph,  Missouri. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  grateful  for  the  op- 
portunity to  appear  here  today  to  talk  about 
what  my  company  has  learned  In  develop- 
ing economical,  highly  nutrltlotis  foods  lor 
relief  distribution  In  hunger  areas  overseas, 
and  to  suggest  what  I  believe  Its  relevance 
might  be  In  terms  of  our  domestic  food 
policies. 

ENOUGH    to    eat    FOR    ALL    AMERICANS 

We  have  made  Important  progress,  during 
the  past  dozen  years  or  so,  both  In  our  for- 
eign and  our  domestic  food  policies  and  pro- 
grams. Our  food  technology  has  been  ad- 
vanced In  many  ways  which  enable  us  to 
provide  better  nutrition  at  lower  cost.  The 
development  of  "CSM  Mix,"  the  high  protein 
blended  food  we  are  producing  for  overseas 
distribution.  Is  only  one  example.  And  the 
practical  results  of  our  efforts  show  progress: 
as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  noted, 
the  number  of  Americans  benefiting  from 
federal  food  aid  programs  has  more  than 
doubled  since  the  end  of  the  1950's,  and  the 
quality  and  variety  of  the  foods  offered  has 
Improved  greatly. 

We  have  also  advanced  In  our  concepts 
as  to  what  constitutes  the  responsibility  of 
the  public  for  the  nutrition  of  the  popula- 
tion. Now,  It  seems  to  me,  the  day  hsw  come 
for  us  In  the  United  States  to  acknowledge  a 
new  dimension  In  public  responsibility:  A 
public  responsiblity  to  provide  enough  to 
eat  for  all  Americans. 

As  a  businessman,  I  assert  that  this  new 
public  responsibility  Is  one  which  It  will  pay 
us,  rather  than  coat  us,  to  observe. 

It  seems  fair  to  say  that  the  social  policy 
we  have  followed  In  the  past  has  conformed 
more  or  less  to  the  ancient  dictum:  "Those 
who  do  not  work  shall  not  eat!"  The  underly- 
ing premise  has  been  that  hunger,  or  the  fear 
of  hunger,  is  a  necessary  discipline  to  insure 
that  people  will  engage  themselves  in  produc- 
tive labor.  The  harshest  edges  of  this  prin- 
ciple have  been  smoothed  off  more  and  more 
in  recent  years,  primarily  through  various 
welfare  and  charity  measures  aimed  at  pro- 
tecting those  who,  through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  cannot  work  to  earn  their  own  bread. 

Perhaps  some  still  fear  that  any  further 
weakening  of  the  connection  between  eating 
and  working  would  demoralize  the  working 
force  and  transform  it  into  a  loafing  force. 
I  believe  in  this  modern  day  and  age  that 
such  fears  are  misplaced.  There  are  simply 
too  many  other  things  to  want  today  for  any 
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physically  and  mentally  healthy  man  or 
woman  to  reat  on  hla  oars  and  loaX  through 
life  If  be  should  have  only  enough  to  eat. 

Rtmooi  IS  *  coemr  cuaas 

Recent  findings  of  medical  and  nutrition 
science  are  bringing  new  Insights  to  the  na- 
ture and  Importance  of  the  public  coats  of 
malnutrition  Much  remains  to  be  learned, 
but  It  Is  already  clear  that  malnutrition  la  an 
extremely  costly  burden  upon  society,  and 
directly  upon  the  taxpayers  o>f  the  nation, 
state,  and  munldpallty. 

In  the  Rockefeller  FViundatlon  Quarterly 
Report  at  the  end  of  1967,  Oeorge  Harrar 
writes: 

"We  have  long  known  that  severe  food 
shortages  and  famines  can  have  Immediate 
Injurious  effects  on  human  beings.  We  have 
all  seen  pictures  of  children  with  bloated 
bellies  and  emaciated  bodies  Their  physical 
constitutions  are  so  weakened  by  hunger  that 
they  are  highly  vulnerable  to  all  manners  of 
other  Illnesses.  It  is  also  common  knowledge 
that  certain  dietary  deflclencles  can  later 
cause  severe  skeletal  damage  such  as  occurs 
In  rickets  Contemporary  research,  however, 
has  indicated  that  malnutrition  may  also 
have  long  range  and  more  insidious  effects 
on  children  and  may  even  damage  internal 
organsjuich  as  the  liver.  .  .  . 

"Thsss  Is  accumulating  evidence  to  show 
that  an  inadequate  and  unbalanaced  diet, 
occurring  at  a  highly  crucial  and  prolonged 
period  In  the  development  of  an  infant  or 
young  child,  may  affect  lU  mental  capacities 
to  a  degree  where  Its  ability  to  learn  U  seri- 
ously impaired.  The  visible  effects  of  mal- 
nutrition may  be  corrected  and  may  dis- 
appear, and  the  child  may  seem  to  be  re- 
stored to  full  health  and  vigor  But  the 
effects  on  mental  development  may  not  be 
readily  apparent  and  often  may  be  perceived 
only  when  the  child  manifests  difficulty  in 
competing  with  normal  children." 

Many  medical  and  other  scientific  authori- 
ties have  presented  findings  which  support  a 
growing  body  of  evidence  concerning  the  de- 
structive and  costly  effects  of  malnutrition. 

Dr.  WlUard  Johnson,  writing  in  Chtld  Wel- 
fare. June  19«7;  Dr  Nevln  Scrimshaw  In 
Saturday  /Jetr(eir,  and  other  authorities  have 
pointed  out  that  there  la  increasing  evidence 
that  lack  of  protein  in  the  diet  of  young- 
sters can  ciuse  severe  and  irreversible  brain 
damage. 

The  Journal  of  Pediatrics  reported  re- 
cently that  the  damage  caused  by  malnu- 
trition begins  even  before  birth  and  can  af- 
fect future  generations. 

A  World  Health  Organization  committee 
has  reported  that  malnutrition  causes  low- 
ering of  resistance  to  infection  and  conse- 
quently Is  a  prime  cause  of  Infant  mortality 
after  weaning,  and  a  significant  contrlbutary 
cause  of  panisltlc  infection,  worms,  viruses, 
and  bacterial  disease.  Other  direct  effecu  of 
malnutrition  include  Ustlessness  and  apathy, 
shortened  life  expectancy,  disabilities  result- 
ing from  inadequate  growth,  and  diseases 
such  as  blindness,  rickets,  scurvy,  and  pel- 
lagra that  result  from  deflclencles  of  a 
particular  nutrient. 

The  cost  of  this  chronic  hunger  and  un- 
dernutrition takes  many  forms;  educational, 
phychologlcal  and  social.  Teachers  and  school 
administrators  have  told  how  hunger  for 
food  overrides  hunger  for  knowledge,  and 
raises  serious  obstacles  against  learning.  In 
the  form  of  Ustlessness.  fights  over  food.  In- 
attentlveness.  acute  hunger  pangs,  with- 
drawal, and  a  sense  of  failure. 

The  ultimate  costs  are  to  be  found  In 
patterns  of  social  unrest,  distrust,  alienation, 
withdrawal,  and  frustration.  Dr.  Robert 
Coles  told  a  Senate  Hearing  on  Hunger  last 
year  how  hunger  contributes  directly  to  the 
schisms  which   threaten  our  society  today. 
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Dr.  Joshua  Lederberg  summed  up  the 
overall  costs  of  hunger  and  malnutrition  in 
these  words  In  a  recent  article  In  the  Wash- 
ington Post: 

"The  geopolitical  Impact  of  this  facet  of 
nutritional  science  comes  from  the  vicious 
cycle  of  malnutrition,  mental  retardation. 
Indolence,  and  unemployablllty — a  viscous 
cycle  that  afflicts  depressed  peoples  through- 
out the  world,  be  they  have-not  nations  or 
have-not  ghettos." 

GOOD     Ntrt»rnO»f     is    *    OOOO     INVI8TME»tT 

So  much  for  the  costs  of  malnutrition. 
Let's  consider  the  other  side  of  the  coin: 
What  are  the  potential  payoffs  to  the  public 
for  good  nutrition? 

How  much  Is  it  worth,  in  added  wealth- 
producing  and  tax-paying  ability,  to  invest 
In  the  food  needed  to  prevent  mental  re- 
tardation In  a  child? 

How  much  Is  It  worth,  In  these  same  hard- 
headed  terms,  to  Invest  In  the  adequate  diets 
needed  to  raise  the  average  I.  Q.  of  the 
children  In  all  of  the  nation's  poor  fam- 
ilies by  some  unknown  number  of  points? 
How  much  Is  It  worth  to  secure  the  full, 
competent  productivity  and  cooperation  of 
men  and  women  who  because  of  malnutri- 
tion are  now  being  lost  In  each  generation  to 
disease,  physical  and  mental  disability,  lack 
of  learning  in  school,  social  unrest,  and  alien- 
ation? 

It  is  Impossible  to  measure  In  any  exact 
way  either  the  costs  of  malnutrition,  or  the 
payoffs  that  can  be  expected  from  invest- 
ments in  good  nutrition.  But  we  do  not  need 
exact  measures  to  conclude  that  public  in- 
vestments in  good  nutrition  will  pay  off  many 
fold.  Consider  the  Increased  Income-earning 
and  tax-paying  ability  that  would  result  for 
each  high  school  drop-out  who  might  grad- 
uate, for  each  mentally  retarded  Institution- 
al Inmate  who  might  be  saved  for  a  normal 
and  productive  life;  for  each  Increment  of 
better  mental  capacity,  better  learning  re- 
sults, better  social  adjustment,  and  better 
life- long  psychological  attitude,  that  good 
nutrition  would  achieve  as  compared  to  the 
results  we  know  are  caused  by  malnutri- 
tion. 

It  Is  not  so  much  a  question  of  whether  we 
can  afford  to  pay  the  cost  that  Is  required 
to  Insure  adequate  diets  for  all.  Oood  nutri- 
tion Is  a  public  Investment  opportunity  that 
is  so  remunerative  we  cannot  afford  to  pass 
It  up. 

In  taking  stock  of  the  costs  ot  programs  to 
provide  food  fur  use.  It  should  not  be  over- 
looked that  these  costs  will  be  off-set  In  part 
by  the  resulting  reduction  In  the  scale  of  the 
present  programs  through  which  farmers  are 
being  paid  to  keep  cropland  out  of  produc- 
tion. Our  analyses  Indicate  that  these  costs 
approach  and  even  exceed  the  value  at  the 
farm  of  an  equivalent  quantity  of  commodi- 
ties at  market  prices.  These  data  are  pre- 
sented In  some  detail  In  the  table  attached 
to  this  statement,  which  I  will  provide  for 
the  record.  To  summarize.  It  Is  fair  to  say 
that  the  true  additional  cost  of  providing 
food  for  our  poor  would  be  little  more  than 
ts  required  to  transport  and  process  and  dis- 
tribute it  from  the  farm  to  the  consumer's 
table.  We  are  already  paying  close  to  Its  full 
market  value  for  the  food  Itself,  under  our 
existing  farm  programs,  whether  we  use  it  or 
not. 

NEW    "WAS    ON    HUNCn"    WEAPON 

We  have  learned  a  good  deal  about  practical 
nutrition  In  the  American  food  aid  programs 
around  the  world  that  can  be  applied  directly 
and  immediately  to  strengthen  the  effective 
nutrltiorua  value  of  our  food  programs  here 
at  home. 

The  key  product  that  has  been  developed 
and  used  successfully  In  recent  years  to  fight 
malnutrition  in  more   than  90  countries  Is 
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"GSM  Mix".  It  Is  a  blend  of  preooofced  oom 
maal.  soy  flour  and  no<i-fat  dry  milk  that 
has  been  accepted  by  millions  of  coosumers. 
It  Is  a  highly  nutritious,  high  protein  food, 
uniquely  suited  to  correct  malnutrition. 

But  it  Is  more  than  that.  As  any  home- 
maker  knows.  It  Is  not  enough  to  provide 
food  that  la  merely  "good  for  you".  It  must 
be  appetizing  and  appealing  as  well.  As  the 
old  saying  goes,  "the  proof  of  the  pudding 
Is  in  the  eating."  CSM  has  been  accepted  and 
relished  by  millions  of  consumers  in  scores 
of  countries.  It  Is  appetizing  and  palatable 
and  readily  adaptable  to  a  wide  variety  of 
ethnic  tastes.  CSM  makes  an  excellent  soup, 
breakfast  cereal,  or  cold  drink.  It  possesses 
unique  dough-forming  properties  that  pro- 
duce delicious  empanadas,  tamalee,  and  tor- 
tillas for  the  Latin  American  diet.  It  can  also 
be  used  to  make  chapattl,  a  staple  in  India 
and  Pakistan.  In  oountry  after  country  we 
bear  of  new  ways  that  CSM  has  been  adapted 
to  local  feeding  habits.  The  versatility  of 
the  product  U  limited  only  by  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  cook. 

Our  company  began  acceptability  studies 
on  precooked  or  processed  com  meal,  which 
Is  the  primary  ingredient  of  CSM,  In  1963. 
This  product  U  familiar  to  the  food  industrj- 
as  an  Ingredient  In  many  kinds  of  manufac- 
tured foods,  but  its  use  directly  by  house- 
hold consumers  was  a  totally  new  concept 
We  felt  that  lU  taste  and  suitability  for  use 
In  a  wide  variety  of  ways  made  It  an  Ideal 
product  for  distribution  under  the  foreign 
food  aid  programs. 

In  August  of  1963.  Krause  Milling  Com- 
pany donated  10.000  pounds  for  testing  by 
voluntary  agencies  In  16  countries.  The  re- 
sponse was  most  enthusiastic.  In  mid- 1965. 
we  Joined  with  two  other  com  millers  and 
donated  an  additional  90.000  pounds  to  vol- 
untary agencies  in  25  countries.  The  re- 
sponses to  our  questionnaires  showed,  with- 
out exception,  great  enthusiasm  for  the  taste, 
adaptability,  and  convenience  of  processed 
oom  meal.  All  of  this  testing  was  conducted 
at  Industry  expense.  More  than  $1,500,000 
was  spent  for  research,  equipment  and  tech- 
nology prior  to  any  sale  of  CSM. 

WORLD  N  Ul'KlTION  CKXSIS  ARISES 

Just  as  these  tests  were  getting  underway. 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  challenged 
American  food  manufacturers  to  develop  a 
blended  food  aimed  at  meeting  the  nutri- 
tional needs  of  vulnerable  groups  In  the 
hunger  populations  of  developing  countries 
overseas — children  of  school  and  pre-school 
age.  nursing  mothers,  and  pregnant  women. 
The  g:uldellnes  were  prepared  by  scientists  in 
the  Agrlcultxiral  Research  Service  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Cereal  was  specified 
as  the  primary  ingredient.  The  protein  con- 
tent of  the  Mix  was  to  approximate  20  per 
cent  and  the  extra  protein  was  provided  by 
the  addition  of  soy  flour  and  nonfat  dry  milk. 
Vitamin  and  mineral  fortification,  a  bland 
flavor,  low-bran  content,  smooth  texture  were 
also  specified.  TTie  guidelines  further  stated 
that  the  product  was  to  be  partially  cooked 
and  ready  for  serving  after  boiling  for  one  to 
two  minutes. 

The  processed  com  meal  which  our  Indus- 
try had  developed  fully  met  these  standards 
for  primary  product  qualities.  Testing  quickly 
confirmed  that  mixing  25  per  cent  soy  flour 
and  5  per  cent  nonfat  dry  milk  with  proc- 
essed com  meal  produced  an  excellent  food. 
Tests  conducted  at  the  Wisconsin  Alumni 
Research  Foundation  showed  that  "protein 
efficiency  ratio "  of  CSM  was  2.5.  which  Is 
equal  In  protein  quality  to  casein,  the  protein 
in  milk. 

CSIC  GETS  WOHUIWIOX  T7SK 

With  the  cooperation  of  AID  Missions  and 
Voluntary  Relief  Agencies  around  the  world 
final  acceptability  studies  confirmed  the  ex- 
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client  acceptabiuty  of  the  product  which 
had  been  indicated  by  our  earlier  testing  of 
processed  com  meal.  Pinal  specifications  were 
developed  by  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, working  cooperatively  with  our  indus- 
try. In  September  1966,  only  21  months  ago, 
the  first  purchase  of  9 '4  million  pounds  was 
made.  Today  the  total  purchases  of  CSM  have 
passed  the  550  million  pound  mark.  Accepta- 
bility of  the  product  seems  to  grow  steadily, 
as  consumers  around  the  world  gain  famili- 
arity with  Its  versatility,  convenience  and 
palatabllity. 

The  consumers  asked  for  more  because 
they  liked  it,  and  it  fits  into  the  way  they 
regularly  prepare  their  meals.  TTiose  who 
are  responsible  fot  the  nutrition  of  the  vul- 
nerable population  approve  its  superior  nu- 
tritional quality,  based  on  Its  content  of  20 
per  cent  protein.  1  per  cent  lysine,  6  per 
cent  minimum  fat,  high  protein  efficiency 
ratio,  and  good  amino  acid  balance. 

The  development  of  CSM  is  certainly  an 
outstanding  advance  In  food  technology  and 
in  the  economics  of  human  nvitrltlon.  The 
food  and  nutrition  scientists  both  In  the 
government  and  in  Industry  deserve  our  ap- 
preciation for  this  achievement. 

Usually  less  appreciated,  but  equally  as 
commendable.  Is  the  sense  of  responsibility, 
decisiveness,  and  courage  displayed  by  the 
government  administrators  In  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  Agency 
for  International  EXevelopment,  both  in 
Washington  and  overseas.  Their  prompt  ac- 
tion In  testing,  then  quickly  approving  dis- 
tribution of  this  new  food  for  worldwide 
use,  saved  many  human  beings  from  death 
or  physical  or  mental  retardation.  The  world 
is  a  happier  place  today  as  a  result  of  their 
competence. 

TESTS    FIND    CSM    EFFECTIVE 

An  impressive  body  of  technical  informa- 
tion on  the  nutritional  benefits  of  CSM  h,is 
been  gathered  since  shipments  began.  Dr. 
Fl«d  R.  SentI,  Deputy  Administrator  of 
ARS,  recently  reported  favorably  on  tests 
by  Dr.  George  Graham  at  the  British  Ameri- 
can Hospital  in  Peru  on  how  successfully 
the  nitrogen  balance  was  maintained  in  chil- 
dren 1  to  3  years  old  when  they  consumed 
CSM  as  the  primary  source  of  protein.  He 
also  reviewed  the  three  tests  conducted  by 
the  World  Health  Organization  in  Taiwan 
and  Algeria,  which  show  the  nutritional  ef- 
fectiveness of  CSM  when  fed  to  undernour- 
ished   and    malnourished    children. 

All  of  us  who  participated  In  the  develop- 
ment of  CSM  felt  a  glow  of  real  pride  when 
John  A.  Schnlttker,  Under  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, upon  his  return  from  Bihar,  India, 
last  year,  told  us  how  even  the  Inexperienced 
eye  could  discern  the  health  improvement  of 
young  people  who  had  been  fed  CSM  for 
30  days  compared  to  those  who  were  not  par- 
ticipants in  CSM  feeding  programs. 

Your  Committee  is  considering  various 
ways  to  attack  the  problem  of  malnutrition 
and  undernutrition  of  this  country.  We  re- 
spectfully submit  that  CSM  should  be  the 
keystone  of  an  expanded  program  to  bring  a 
balanced  nutritious  diet  to  every  part  of  the 
United  States  through  the  Commodity  Dis- 
tribution program.  School  Lunch  program 
and  any  other  special  child  feeding  program 
that  may  be  developed. 

CSM    SUITABLE    FOR    U.S.    DISTRlBtmON 

The  advantages  of  using  CSM  as  the  cor- 
nerstone Of  such  an  expanded  program  are: 

1.  This  is  a  pretested  product  now  being 
consumed  with  satisfaction  by  millions  of 
people  in  over  90  countries. 

2.  An  expanding  body  of  scientific  data  In- 
dicates that  CSM  can  eliminate  malnutrition 
In  vulnerable  population  groups. 

3.  Specifications  are  ready  today,  and  sup- 
plies can  be  procured  and  distribution  started 
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Within  a  few  days,  without  the  long  time-lag 
that  would  be  required  for  a  completely  new 
product. 

4.  The  cost  Is  very  low,  with  the  last  pur- 
chase made  at  less  than  7V2<  a  pwund  de- 
Uvered  in  50  pound  bags  to  mldwestern  port 
cities. 

5.  There  Is  substantial  idle  Industry  capac- 
ity that  can  be  used  promptly  to  produce 
CSM. 

6.  The  product  does  fit  Into  the  American 
food  culture,  both  for  institutional  and  home 
feeding. 

Let  me  expand  on  this  last  point.  The  fine 
granular  form  of  CSM  Is  certainly  familiar 
to  the  American  housewife  who  uses  flovir, 
breading  mixes,  breakfast  cereals,  cake  and 
pancake  mixes  almost  dally.  You  have  only 
to  walk  down  the  aisles  of  any  supermarket 
to  note  the  popularity  of  the  "Instant",  "pre- 
pared", and  "precooked"  foods  that  are  found 
in  every  department.  The  "ready-to-eat"  na- 
ture of  CSM  puts  It  In  the  category  of  the 
most  modern  high-class  food.  Certainly  It  Is 
not  merely  a  gruel  for  the  poor. 

What  can  the  housewife  do  with  CSM?  The 
possibilities  are  limited  only  by  her  culinary 
creativity.  For  example,  CSM  makes  an  excel- 
lent soup,  soup  thickener  or  gravy  thickener. 
It  can  be  baked  into  quick  breads  of  all  kinds, 
such  as  com  muffins  and  com  bread.  It 
makes  delicious  fluffy  pancakes.  It  can  be 
used  as  a  breading  for  fish  or  for  vegetables 
such  as  cauliflower,  beans  and  asparagus.  It 
is  an  excellent  breakfast  cereal,  a  real  cream 
of  protein  dish.  With  proper  instruction 
through  recipe  distributions,  CSM  will  have 
the  same  acceptance  and  success  in  this  coun- 
try that  It  has  enjoyed  around  the  world. 

We  should  remember  that  processed  com 
meal,  which  is  62  per  cent  of  the  today's  Im- 
proved high  fat  CSM  formula,  has  been  used 
by  U.S.  food  processors  for  many  years  and 
is  belnp  sold  today  to  svich  processors.  Oom 
Is  an  American  crop  of  great  abundance. 
What  better  vehicle  can  there  be  for  a  new 
nutritious  product  to  fight  malnutrition  here 
at  home?  CSM  is  a  corn-based,  fully  tested 
convenience  food  and  It  can  be  provided  in 
large  quiin titles,  at  very  low  cost,  as  quickly 
as  a  decision  can  be  made  to  offer  it  to  the 
needy  families  in  America  as  has  been  done 
in  more  than  90  countries  In  the  world. 

NTJTRITION    EDUCATION    NEEDED 

Good  nutrition  requires  more  than  the  pro- 
vision Of  nutritious  food  or  sufficient  pur- 
chasing power  for  buying  enough  to  eat.  It  Is 
necessary  for  the  homemaker  to  select  foods 
that  will  provide  a  suitable  balance,  and  then 
for  the  food  to  be  prepared  In  an  appealing 
and  appetizing  way.  Many  poor  families  have 
particular  difficulties  in  this  respect,  and 
many  others  that  are  economically  self-suffi- 
cient also  suffer  from  poor  nutrition  becatise 
of  poor  eating  habits. 

In  some  respects,  modem  food  manufac- 
turing technology  makes  these  problems 
more  difficult  because  taste  and  appearance 
may  not  be  dependable  guides.  Fortified 
foods,  in  particular,  may  not  taste  any  dif- 
ferent than  the  .same  food  without  fortifica- 
tion. Consumers  need  to  have  a  greater  de- 
gree of  sophistication  about  nutrition  than 
was  necessary  in  a  simpler  era  of  home- 
grown, home-processed,  traditional  foods.  I 
believe  that  the  food  manufacturing  and 
merchardlsing  industries  can  and  should 
contribute  much  more  effectively  to  con- 
sumer education  for  good  nutrition  particu- 
larly among  poor  families  who  have  not  been 
reached  adequately  by  the  high  school  and 
extension  home  economics  training  programs. 
We  are  ready  to  enlarge  our  present  efforts 
in  this  area  in  collaboration  both  with  the 
food  industry  and  appropriate  public 
agencies. 

Appropriate  fortification  of  all  foods  dis- 
trlbured  in  welfare  programs  should  be 
adopted  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  Krause 
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Milling  Company  has  conducted  extensive 
studies  in  the  past  few  years  on  the  fortifica- 
tion of  varied  com  products  to  improve  the 
protein  quality  and  quantity.  Attached  to 
this  statement  is  a  recently  published  sum- 
mary of  this  work  by  our  Research  Con- 
sultant, Dr.  Sidney  M.  Cantor,  and  our  Di- 
rector of  Research  and  Development.  Dr. 
Hugh  J.  Roberts.  You  can  see  how  soy  flour, 
nonfat  dry  milk,  fish  protein  concentrate, 
torula  yeast  and  sodium  caseinate  have  all 
been  evaluated  as  protein  fortlcants  at  dif- 
ferent levels  of  addition.  Also,  the  amino 
acids  lysine,  tryptophan  and  methionine 
have  been  added  to  processed  com  meal  and 
their  beneficial  effects  on  protein  quality 
have  been  determined. 

Fortification  of  com  products  and  other 
cereals,  which  are  consumed  in  great  quan- 
tities in  the  United  States,  holds  great  prom- 
ise as  a  way  to  Improve  the  nutrition  of  our 
people.  Appropriate  fortification  of  com- 
monly-used foods  should  be  a  major  element 
In  our  national  good  nutrition  program, 
along  with  measures  to  insure  enough  to  eat 
for  all  Americans,  and  consumer  education 
OS  to  what  constitutes  sound  eating  habits. 

Surely  there  is  no  national  concern  that 
is  more  fundamentally  Important  than  the 
nurture  of  the  nation's  human  beings.  In  the 
light  both  of  what  we  are  learning  about  the 
costs  of  poor  nutrition,  and  of  our  un- 
doubted economic  and  technical  capability  in 
this  country,  good  nutrition  cannot  be 
thought  of  as  a  luxury  or  a  sentimental 
whim.  Good  nutrition  of  the  population  is  a 
prudent  and  paying  investment  in  the  na- 
tion's leading  resource.  It  is  nothing  less 
than  the  primary  foundation  for  our  nation's 
strength  and  wealth. 

OPERATING  RESULTS  OF  GOVERNMENT-FINANCED  ACREAGE 
DIVERSION  PROGRAMS,  196S-«8 


Estimated 

Market 

Payment  to 

Acres  idled 

yield  ot 

value  at 

farmers 

by  farmers 

grain  from 

farm  if  crop 

agreeing  to 

Year 

as  basis  lor 

idled  acres  it  of  grain  had 

not  produce 

Goyernment 

grown  and 

been  liar- 

crops    on 

payments 

liarvested 

vested  from 

idled  acres 

(millions) 

(million 
metric  tons) ' 

idled  acres 
(millions) ' 

(millions) ' 

1955      .                                           

1956.... 

13.6 

8.0 

$405 

261 

1957.... 

27.8 

15.0 

654 

654 

1958.... 

27.1 

19.6 

864 

810 

1959.... 

22.4 

11.3 

464 

324 

I960.... 

28.7 

15.9 

625 

367 

1961.... 

53.7 

41.4 

1.762 

1.104 

1%2.... 

64.7 

48.5 

2,101 

1.440 

1%3.... 

55.7 

42.5 

1,825 

1.382 

1%4.... 

54.9 

42.0 

1.901 

1.541 

1965.... 

55.9 

52.0 

2.230 

1.638 

1966.... 

62.5 

56.6 

2.785 

2.341 

1%7.... 

39.9 

39.4 

1.661 

2.001 

1968 «... 

55.8 

59.5 

2.977 

2.231 

Total'. 

560.8 

451.7 

20,254 

16,094 

'  Computed  at  ^'i  of  US.  average  yields  per  acre  during  year 
ot  eacli  crop  to  which  reductions  in  acreage  harvested  are  at- 
tributed, and  of  protected  yield  for  1968  An  equivalent  based 
on  average  yields  of  corn  during  year  is  shown  lor  acreape 
diverted  from  cotton:  and  an  equivalent  based  on  average  yi(!lds 
of  oats  during  year  is  sfiown  for  "other  cropland"  diverted 
primarily  from  tame  hay,  and  some  soybeans,  flaxseed,  dry 
edible  beans,  rice  and  tobacco. 

2  Estimated  yield  times  U.S.  average  price  per  ton  received  by 
farmers  for  corn  at  the  farm  durinp  the  year,  and  projected  price 
for  1968  equal  to  actual  prices  received  by  farmers  tor  corn  in 
1966.  Prices  of  the  various  grains,  including  the  price  ot  v/heat 
less  certificates,  usually  average  close  to  the  price  per  ton  ot 
corn. 

-  All  payments  to  farmers  conditioned  on  their  agreement  to 
withhold  designated  farmland  trom  production  during  the  cal- 
endar year  (corresponds  generally  to  crop  year)  Wheat  certificate 
payments  are  excluded  because  they  may  be  paid  even  it  no 
diversion  requirement  is  in  effect. 

<  Data  for  1%8  based  on  or  inferred  from  announced  U  S. 
Department  ot  Agricuifure  intentions  and  projections,  particu- 
larly press  release  USDA  12-68,  Jan.  2,  1968  Payments  under 
feed  grain  and  wheat  programs  are  assumed  to  equal  payments 
made  for  diversion  from  corn  and  sorghum,  and  for  wheat,  re- 
spectively, in  1966.  Cotton  program  payments  are  assumed  at 
80  percent  of  1967. 

:  Minor  discrepancies  in  totals  are  due  to  rounding. 

Sources:  US.  department  of  Agriculture  data  except  as  noted. 
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RESULTS  OP  SEVENTH  DISTRICT 
POLL 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or  cAuroBxiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  24,  196t 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
cently sent  to  the  Seventh  Congressional 
District  a  questionnaire  on  the  Impor- 
tant legislative  Issues  facing  us  during 
the  90th  Congress. 

The  returned  questionnaires  have 
been  tabulated,  and  I  wish  to  insert  the 
results  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Eaatbay  resident*  who  responded  to  Con- 
gressman Jeffery  Cohelan's  annual  legisla- 
tive poll  of  the  7th  Congressional  DUtrlct 
overwhelmingly  favored  strong  Federal  gun 
control  legislation  even  before  the  assassina- 
tion of  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

Congressman  Cohelan.  releasing  the  re- 
sulu  erf  the  19«8  poll,  reported  that  81  per 
cent  of  the  more  than  10.000  persons  who 
r©t\imed  the  questionnaire  wanted  a  Federal 
law  prohiblUng  the  mall  order  sale  of  guns. 

The  poU  -had  already  been  completed  and 
was  In  the  process  of  final  tabulation  and 
analysis  at  the  time  of  Senator  Kennedy's 
murder. 

Queatlons  In  the  poll  covered  a  broMi  range 
of  subjects,  including  a  sampling  of  opinion 
on  the  conduct  of  the  Vietnam  war.  clvU 
rights  and  urban  problems,  military  affairs 
and  foreign  policy,  and  other  areas  of  na- 
tional interest. 
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the  district  to  select  what  they  considered 
the  four  most  Important  Issues  facing  the 
Congress.  From  a  lUt  of  30  priorities,  the 
four  selected  in  order  of  Importance  were, 
not  surprisingly.  Vietnam,  racial  tensions, 
civil  rights  and  foreign  policy. 

The  Vietnam  war  question,  which  present 
the  public  with  Ave  options  from  which  to 
choose,  drew  a  mixed  response.  No  single 
option  was  clearly  favored  by  a  majority 
of  the  polled  vote,  although  the  overall  re- 
sponse to  the  question  Indicated  the  desire 
for  change   from   the  present    policy. 

At  the  opposite  ends  of  the  spectrxim,  11 
per  cent  of  those  responding  want  to  in- 
tensify OS.  military  efforU  in  Vietnam,  In- 
cluding sending  more  troops  and  removing 
all  restrictions  from  bombing  North  Vietnam, 
and  another  20  per  cent  want  the  immediate 
and  presumably  unconditional  withdrawal  of 
US.  forces  from  Vietnam. 

Only  8  per  cent  are  satisfied  with  the 
present  military  and  diplomatic  efforts  and 
another  Ave  per  cent  failed  to  respond  to 
any  part  of  the  question. 

Intensification  of  our  diplomatic  efforts, 
Including  an  unconditional  halt  to  all  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam  and  Inviting  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  to  any  talk*  was 
supported  by  38  per  cent  of  the  returns. 

Another  27  per  cent  favored  gradual  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  forces  and  turning  over  In- 
creasing responsibility  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  war  and  negotiations  to  the  South 
Vietnamese. 

While  results  of  the  poll  showed  a  decided 
Interest  in  changing  the  present  situation 
in  Vietnam,  another  aspect  of  the  poll  Indi- 
cated that  the  public  Is  prepared  to  support 
a  continued  U.S.  conunltment  In  Vietnam, 
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although  one  primarily  of  economic  rather 
than  military  support. 

Over  7.000  persons,  or  about  68  per  cent  of 
those  responding,  said  they  would  favor 
continued  U.S.  economic  assistance  to  SovUh- 
east  Asia  after  the  war.  About  2.400.  or  23 
per  cent,  said  they  would  support  continued 
military  assistance. 

Cohelan  noted  that  the  results  of  the  ques- 
tionnaire showed  strong  support  for  efforts 
to  deal  with  poverty.  Over  T7  per  cent  sup- 
ported a  strong  Federal  program  to  bring 
decent  housing  within  the  reach  of  low  and 
moderate  income  families,  and  71  per 
cent  supported  Federal  programs  to  create 
new  Jobs  In  the  public  sector. 

Federal  open  housing  legislation,  which 
was  passed  after  the  questionnaire  was 
mailed,  was  supported  by  70  per  cent  of  the 
people. 

One  curious  aspect  of  the  poll  was  the 
sharp  division  over  the  question  of  whether 
the  death  penalty  should  be  abolished  for  all 
Federal  crimes. 

The  response  to  most  of  the  questions  In 
the  poll  indicated  a  pattern  of  liberal  thought 
on  the  major  Issues  of  the  day.  and  the  aboil- 
tlon  of  the  death  penalty  has  generally  been 
considered  a  cause  widely  favored  among 
liberals. 

Yet.  In  response  to  the  question,  over  41 
per  cent  of  the  respondents  said  they  did  not 
favor  the  proposal,  and  another  8  per  cent 
failed  to  respond  to  the  question.  Support 
for  abolition  was  given  by  50  per  cent. 

Finally,  overwhelming  support  was  ex- 
pressed for  a  Redwood  National  Park  and 
for  an  expanded  US.  program  to  help  under 
developed  nations  solve  population  and  food 
shortage  problems. 

The  poll  results  follow: 
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Th*  questionnaire  also  asked  residents  of 

RESULTS  OF  CONGRESSMAN  JEFFERY  COHELAN'S  l»M  QUESTIONNAIRE  POIL  SENT  TO  RESIDENTS  OF  THE  7TH  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT 


1.  Virtnsm    Which  on«  ol  th«  followini  policiK  «ouM  it  b*  b«it  tor  out  GownmenI  to  follow 
M  Vmnsm/  p,^„ 

(a)  Maintain  our  prwant  l«»tl  ol  military  and  diplomalic  effortj  _       8.  J 

(b)  Inttnjity  our  military  ettorH.  includinf  jandinf  mora  troops  and  famovinf 

all  rOTtrictions  from  bombinj  North  Vietnam  ..  ,,„■,.„        .il 

(e)  Intensity   our  diplomatic  atfortv    including  uncondrtionally  haNini  m« 
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bombing  ol  North  Vietnam  and  m»iUni  th«  National  Libofattoo  Front  to 

(d)  Gradually  withdraw,  including  raducing  our  troop  jfroogth  and  turninfovtf 
HKfsasinf  responsibility  lor  the  prosecution  o(  tlio  «ar  and  tso  ssssMC 
ol  imobalions  to  the  South  Vietnamese    •   

(•)  l«m«lialrt»  •lUKlr**  out  Uoops  from  South  Vioinsw  «-j£ 

aiaiik - '•"• 


2t.O 


26.9 


IMms  ■  satblactoty  ntutton  o(  the  VMnaia 
nieation  it  found,  would  you  support  eo«»- 
ttnood  U.S.  acoaomK  assstanca  to  Soutnoast 

Asiar 

a  satisfactory  solution  to  the  Vietnam 
question  is  found,  would  you  support  con- 
boued  U.S.  military  commitments  in  South- 
oast  A»«a7 -;-- 

4.  Would  you  support  a  negotiatsd  sottlomont  » 
Vietnam  which  provided  participation  by  tM 
National   Liberation   Front  (VM<t0O|)  In   a 

coalition  government? ■,-\l    • 

Do  you  tsvof  doptoyiMol  at  thn  time  of  a  thm 
'VkkNtt-Ofiwitad"  antiballatic  missile  sys- 
tem al  a  bofiniiini  cost  ol  appioiimatoly 
$i  (WO  000,000  or  more7. 


X  WiMfl 


s. 


Do  you  favor  legis  atmn  to  aboliik  tho  doatli 

penalty  for  allTedoral  crimes? i,--^- 

7.  Do  you  favof  lagalatioa  prohibitiat  mall-ordsr 
sales  of  guns'. ■■.■■;vLL-V 

I  Do  you  favor  Federal  open  housing  leglstatlon?. . 
t.  Do  you  favor  legislation  to  ighlen  or  removo  tM 

penalty  lor  possession  ol  maniuana'  .   

10  Do  you  favor  the  recommendations  ol  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Comm  isson  on  Civil  Disorders 
to  implement  a  Federal  program  "to  bung 
within  the  reach  of  low-  and  moderate- incomj 
families  within  the  neit  5  yaars,  6  000.000 
now  and  eaBlinf  unib  of  decant  housing^ 
bogmning  with  600,000  units  m  t«M  noxt 
year?" -- •■ 

II  Do  you  favor  xtion  by  the  Federal  Government 

to  create  new  jobs  m  the  public  sector  lor 
people  who  are  unable  to  hnd  jobs  elsewhorar. 


67.1 
23.2 
64.9 
14.2 

sa2 
n.7 

7.J 


77.1 


71.7 


22.9 

Cfcl 

21.1 

M.I 

41.  S 

U. 
23. 

34.9 


U.9 


9.2 

las 
111 

19.  S 

t2 

12 
If 

13 


II 


7.1 


ai 


.2 


12.  Do  you  favor  lotWafon  providing  Federal  funds 

Is  Sialo  and  local  agenciss  to  train,  equip. 
and  rsiM  salaries  of  law  entorcement  ofKcers? 

13.  Do  you  favor  the  creation  of  a  Redwood  National 

Park  in  California? 

14.  Do  you  support  a  reform  o(  tiM  military  draft 

that  provides  lor  selection  o(  drafteas  by 
lottery,  with  the  youngest  eligibles  being 
called  first  and  with  deferred  college  students 
treated  as  the  youngest  group  upon  leaving 
college? 

15.  Do  you  support  an  eipanded  U.S.  program  to 

help  willing  underdeveloped  countries  im- 
plement birth  control  programs  and  increase 
agricultural  output  to  meet  the  imminent 
threat  of  a  world  food  shortage? ..-■ 

16.  Do  you  support  amendment  of  the  Constitutiofl 

to  provide  for  a  popular  vote  runoff  to 
choose  the  President  in  the  event  that  no 
candidata  obtains  a  majority  in  the  electoral 

collois? 


at 

No 

No 
opinion 

57.9 

30.0 

11.9 

17.6 

5.9 

6.3 

Blank 


0.1 


41.1 


84.6 


72.5 


3S.5 


las 


12.8 


23.1 


4.6 


14.3 
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Would  you  please  indicate  with  an  X.  tho  4  areas  of  concern  you  fetl  are  the  most  important 
pnoiitiot  botore  the  Coa(r«s*7 

3.2S8 

2,24? 


.2 

.1 

.1 
.2 


Foreign  policy 


Educatioo. 

Hoillti 

Unemploymest — 

Vietnam 

Nuclear  arms  control 

World  food.'population  sttssUM. 

Inflation .— — 

Taxes .._....*•.«-.*••>>••> 

Conservation 

Space  eiploration ........ 

Balance  of  payments.. ........ 

Law  enforcement 

Federal  spending 

Consumer  protsction 

Civil  rifkis 

Itousiag 

Transportalim  i 

National  detenM 

Racial  tensions. 


556 
...  2.559 
...  6.137 
...  1.300 
...  2.023 
...  2.238 
...  1.910 
...  1,252 
...  226 
...  1,650 
...  2.158 
...  1.983 
...  492 
...  4,306 
...  904 
...  176 
...  663 
...  4,550 
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CONGRESSMAN  ERASER  SENDS  OUT 
QUESTIONNAIRE  ON  PROPOSED 
GUN  LAWS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MINNISOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  24,  1968 

Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  of  us 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  has  re- 
ceived hundreds  of  letters  and  telegrams 
on  both  sides  of  the  firearms  issue. 

I  am  sending  a  questionnaire  to  the 
people  of  my  district  of  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  Inviting  their  opinions  on  the  pro- 
posed gun  legislation.  A  questionnaire 
can  help  bring  out  the  specific  points 
which  should  be  Included — or  rejected — 
in  a  new  law. 

I  have  already  introduced  a  bill  for 
the  registration  of  guns  and  the  licensing 
of  gun  owners.  The  President  has  now 
called  for  action  on  this  kind  of  bill.  He 
points  out  that  licensing  would  prevent 
guns  from  being  purchased  or  owned  by 
"criminals,  dope  addicts,  alcoholics,  the 
mentally  ill,  and  any  others  whose  pos- 
session of  guns  would  be  harmful  to  the 
public  health,  safety,  or  welfare." 

I  have  unanimous  consent  for  excerpts 
of  the  President's  message  to  be  printed 
at  this  iJoint  in  the  Record.  They  follow: 
The  People's  Right  to  Protection 

Within  the  hour,  in  some  city  in  America, 
a  gunshot  will  ring  out.  And  someone  will 
fall  dead  or  wounded. 

Unless  we  act  purposefully  to  prevent  it, 
reckless  and  wild  gunflre  will  be  heard 
again — tomorrow,  the  day  aJter,  and  all  the 
days  to  follow — as  It  was  last  Tuesday,  when  a 
71 -year-old  gas  station  attendant  was  shot  to 
death  in  the  course  of  a  $75  armed  robbery; 
as  It  was  last  Wednesday,  in  GracevlUe,  Flor- 
ida, when  a  mental  patient  shot  a  three-year- 
old  boy  through  the  back  of  the  head — as  it 
was  last  Thursday,  in  Chicago,  when  a  young 
man  was  killed  an«l  three  others  injured  by 
shotgun  blasts  flred  by  a  band  of  roving  teen- 
agers. 

These  tragedies  are  Imbedded  In  the  grim 
statistics  of  death  and  destruction  at  gun- 
point. The  terrible  toll  is  rising. 

*  a  •  •  * 

It  took  this  country  nearly  two  centuries 
to  respond  to  the  clanger  of  guns  in  criminal 
and  Incompetent  hands.  The  first  Federal 
action  came  in  the  early  1930's,  when  the 
Congress  enacted  safeguards  controlling  the 
use  of  sawed-oS  shotguns  and  submachine- 
guns  to  answer  the  public  indignation  and 
fear  arising  out  of  organized  gang  wars  in 
the  cities. 

But  very  little  was  done  in  the  next  three 
decades,  while  the  velocity  of  speeding  bul- 
lets exacted  their  deadly  toll  across  Amer- 
ica. Alone  among  the  modern  nations  of 
the  world,  we  remained  without  the  gun 
control  laws  that  other  countries  accept  as 
an  elementary  need  and  condition  of  life. 
We  can  see  the  difference  in  the  last  re- 
ported comparisons  of  homicides  by  gun- 
fire. Out  of  15  countries  reporting,  the  U.S. 
ranked  worst — with  a  rate  of  2.7  gtin  mur- 
ders per  100.000  population.  Here  are  some 
of  the  statistics:  2.7  for  the  U.S.— .03  In  the 
Netherlands,  and  .04  in  Japan;  2.7  for  the 
U.S. — .05  In  England  and  Wales;  2.7  for  the 
U.S. — .12  in  West  Germany  and  .70  In 
Italy;  2.7  for  the  U.S.— .52  In  Canada  and  .26 
in  Belgium. 

Since  I  first  became  President,  I  have 
fought  for  strong  gun  control  laws. 

Now — at  long  last — we  have  begun  to 
move. 

When  I  signed  the  Safe  Streets  Act  last 
week,  America  took  the  first  major  step  to 
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control  deadly  flrearms.  That  measure  out- 
lawed the  Interstate  traffic  in  handguns  and 
prohibited  the  sale  of  these  small  and  lethal 
weapons  to  minors. 

We  are  now  within  sight  of  the  second 
major  step — the  control  of  Interstate  traffic 
in  shotguns,  rifles  and  ammunition,  as  I 
requested  of  the  Congress  on  June  6.  I  hope 
the  Congress  wUl  move  with  the  greatest 
speed  to  complete  its  action  on,  this  pro- 
posal for  protection. 

But  even  before  that  step  is  finally  com- 
pleted, we  must  look  to  the  next  advance 
for  the  safety  of  the  American  people. 

•  •  •  •  • 

/  propose,  first,  the  national  registration 
o/  every  gun  in  America. 

There  are  now  more  firearms  than  fam- 
ilies in  America.  Tlie  estimates  range  be- 
tween 50  and  100  million  guns  in  this  coun- 
try. Last  year  more  than  3  million  guns  were 
added  to  private  stocks,  building  a  massive 
arsenal  which  arms  the  murderer  and  the 
robber. 

Registration  will  tell  us  how  many  guns 
there  are.  where  they  are,  and  in  whose 
hands  they  are  held. 

*  •  «  *  • 

Second,  I  propose  that  every  individual  in 
thin  country  be  required  to  obtain  a  license 
be/ore  he  is  entrusted  with  a  gun. 

Every  murder  by  gunflre  Is  a  criminal  con- 
frontation in  which — by  design  or  through 
a  conspiracy  of  events— the  criminal  faces 
his  victim  through  the  telescope  crosS-halrs 
of  a  rifle  or  over  the  barrel  of  a  pistol.  An 
Inflamed  moment  seizes  the  criminal's  mind, 
and  his  finger  presses  the  trigger. 

We  may  never  be  able  to  keep  that  crimi- 
nal mind  from  erupting  into  violence,  but 
we  can  stay  the  finger  that  squeezes  the 
trigger — by  keeping  the  gun  out  of  the  mur- 
derer's liand. 

The  surest  route  to  accomplish  this  is  to 
require  every  person  who  wants  a  gun  to 
be  licensed,  first  proving  that  he  meets  the 
qualifications. 

»  •  »  •  • 

To  assure  uniformity  and  adequate  pro- 
tection, the  law  I  propose  would  establish 
minimum  Federal  licensing  .standards.  These 
would  prevent  firearni&  from  being  sold  to 
or  possessed  by  criminals,  dope  addicts, 
alcoholics,  the  mentally  ill,  and  any  others 
whose  possession  of  guns  would  be  harmful 
to  the  public  health,  safety  or  welfare. 

The  Federal  licensing  law  would  go  into 
effect  only  in  those  States  without  at  least 
comparable  standards,  and  only  after  the 
States  have  been  given  an  opportunity  to  act 
first, 

I  call  upon  every  Governor  and  State  legis- 
lature to  move  as  rapidly  as  they  can  to 
enact  forceful  laws  for  the  protection  of 
their  jieople. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Tlie  proposals  in  this  message  are  no  more 
and  no  less  than  commonsense  safeguards 
which  any  civilized  nation  must  apply  for 
the  safety  of  its  people. 

w  *  *  •  • 

Let  us  delay  no  longer  in  enacting  that 
basic  foundation  of  interstate  protection  and 
then  let  us  go  on  to  build — tlu'ough  regis- 
tration and  licensing — the  kind  of  protection 
so  long  denied   the   American  citizen. 

Ltndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House. 


AFTERMATH   OP  THE   PASSAGE  OP 
THE  10-PERCENT  SURTAX 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF    MISSOtTRl 

IN  TflE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  24,  1968 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
sobe-ing  editorial  appearing  in  today's 
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Wall  Street  Journal  commenting  upon 
the  administration's  tax  increase  legis- 
lation. 

A  few  sobering  comments  like  this 
appearing  before  the  issue  was  voted  in 
the  Congress  might  have  resulted  in  a 
real  expenditure  cutback  instead  of 
a  sham. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Hardly  a  Wondeb  Drug 

Perhaps  the  greatest  peculiarity  about  the 
newly  enacted  tax-spending  law  is  the  way  it 
has  been  successfully  oversold  as  an  eco- 
nomic curative — by  the  Administration,  by 
some  in  Congress  and  by  many  business- 
men. It's  not  Just  a  matter  of  academic  in- 
terest; in  the  near  future  there  could  be 
bitter  disappointment  at  the  measure's  un- 
fulfilled promises. 

In  theory  a  tax  Increase  and  spending  cut 
combination  is  good  medicine  in  the  pre- 
vailing budgetary  and  inflationary  circum- 
stances. As  a  practical  matter,  the  conse- 
quences of  not  i>assing  it,  after  the  long 
months  of  overselling,  would  probably  have 
been  bad.  At  least,  as  Wilbur  Mills  argues. 
its  passage  may  luwe  a  symbolic  value  in  re- 
assuring foreigners  that  the  U.K.  Govern- 
ment is  trjing  to  do  something  about  Its 
financial  disorder. 

Yet  the  pity  of  that  kind  of  observation 
Is  that  the  tax  increase  never  should  have 
been  necessary.  If  the  Administration  had  all 
along  restrained  Its  spending,  it  could  have 
obviated  any  such  need,  at  the  same  time 
preventing  much  of  the  inflation  and  cer- 
tainly giving  foreigners  more  reassurance 
than  they  are  going  to  get  now. 

Looking  ahead,  it  may  be  doubted  tliat 
the  tax  part  of  the  package  will  be  an  effec- 
tive counter  to  inflation. 

It  raises  the  family's  cost  of  living  by  re- 
ducing the  amount  of  money  it  can  keep,  in 
a  i>eriod  when  purchasing  power  is  already 
eroded  by  inflation  and  taxes  of  all  sorts  are 
going  up  at  a  staggering  rate.  Hence  there  is 
likely  to  be  heavier  pressure  for  still  more 
inflationary  wage  boosts. 

It  raises  a  company's  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness, in  a  period  when  the  costs  are  already 
skyrocketing.  Thus  still  higher  prices  are 
indicated.  For  Just  one  example,  this  news- 
paper reported  the  other  day  that  major 
utilities  plan  rat«  increases  to  offset  earn- 
ings declines  as  a  direct  result  of  the  10':, 
tax  surcharge.  The  example  is  not  likely  to 
prove  unusual. 

Especially  the  tax  hike  may  not  be  anti- 
inflationary  so  long  as  the  money  managers 
inflate  the  money  supply.  They  have  sup- 
posedly been  quite  restrictive  of  late,  but 
actually  the  swelling  goes  on  apace:  some  of 
them  are  saying  the  tax  increase  will  permit 
easier  money. 

Now  it  is  possible  that  the  upshot,  despite 
the  wage-price  spiral,  will  be  a  recession. 
But  that  would  not  be  a  very  welcome  out- 
come either,  and  emphatically  not  what  the 
economic  planners  in  Washington  want  to 
bring  about. 

The  spending-reduction  side  of  the  deal 
would  seem  much  more  hopeful  as  a  deter- 
rent to  inflation.  Part  of  the  trouble  here  is 
that  $6  billion  is  an  awfully  small  cut  out  of  a 
$186  billion  spending  budget.  A  further  part 
of  the  trouble  is  that  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive of  its  being  realized,  no  matter  what 
the  politicians  promise.  It's  easier  to  imagine 
a  (6  billion  increase. 

The  reason  Is  simply  that  the  authorities 
have  allowed  budgeting  to  get  almost  hope- 
lessly out  of  control.  It  is  at  the  mercy  of 
Vietnam  war  costs,  which  the  Government 
lias  grossly  underestimated.  It  is  at  the 
mercy  of  every  pressure  group  in  the  country, 
and  in  the  era  of  Big  Government  they  are 
plentiful.  So  the  heralded  $6  billion  cut  could 
t>e  rescinded  or  swallowed  up  in  those  won- 
derful devices  known  as  supplemental  ap- 
propriations. 

In  view  of  all  this,  it  is  h.ird  to  understand 
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the  ne»r  n»lvete  with  which  ao  many  dlscuM 
the  suppoaed  wonders  of  the  tax-spending 
scheme.  We  sxwpect  it  sterna  partly  from  a 
feeling  cloee  to  desperation,  a  aenae  that  th« 
Oovernmenfs  whole  flnanclal  structure  la  In 
fact  ao  dangerously  out  of  control  that  some- 
thing, practically  anything,  had  to  be  done. 

We  hope  the  optlmlata  about  taxes  and 
spending  are  right  and  we  are  wrong.  Still, 
we  think  the  objecuve  evidence  presently 
available  suggests  that  this  law  la  at  best  a 
palliative.  Indeed,  that  it  la  a  warning  how 
far  the  authorities  have  yet  to  go  to  find  the 
cure  for  inexcusable  financial  Irreaponal- 
blllty. 


WHY   A   DOUBLE   STANDARD? 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

SAN  ANTONIO  WONDERLAND 


June  2Uy  1968 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  uxiNots 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRE3KNTATIVES 

Monday.  June  24,  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  more  realistic  and  effective  editorials 
on  recent  Communist  terror  attacks  on 
Saigon  appeared  in  the  Thursday,  June 
13,  Chicago  Dally  News. 

The  editorial  very  effectively  points 
out  the  obvious  double  standard  does  ex- 
ist In  world  discussions,  and  although  It 
does  not  touch  on  this  p>olnt,  I  would 
suggest  that  more  effective  presentation 
of  news  and  Issues  by  the  •Voice  of  Amer- 
ica" and  other  operations  of  the  USIA 
is  needed  so  that  we  would  hold  our  own 
In  the  opinion  of  the  world  community. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Wht  a  Doublx  Stanoabo? 

If  United  States  war  planes  were  to  fly 
over  the  center  of  Hanoi,  dropping  bombs 
Indiscriminately  on  the  dvU  population  of 
North  Vietnam's  capital  city,  the  outcry 
around  the  world  would  be  thunderoua. 
American  ecnbasslea  in  a  dozen  countries 
would  be  mobbed  and  perhaps  burned.  A 
torrent  of  abuse  and  denunciation  would  flow 
from  the  United  Nations.  There  would  be  de- 
mands— with  Justlflcatlon — for  some  new  in- 
ternational tribunal  to  condemn  the  crimi- 
nals. 

Why,  then,  the  strange  silence  as  South 
Vietnam's  capital  of  Saigon  Is  hammered  day 
after  day  by  Sovlet-bullt  rockets  In  the 
hands  of  Intruders  from  North  Vietnam? 
The  dally  barrages  are  out  and  out  terror 
attacks,  forbidden  under  every  civilized  at- 
tempt to  oodlfy  laws  of  war.  The  5-lnch 
rockets  have  only  one  target — the  people  of 
the  city.  If  American  or  South  Vietnamese 
soldiers  are  killed  or  military  Installations 
damaged  this  la  sheer  accident.  The  rockets 
are  random  weapons  and  used  deliberately 
as  such. 

Terror  has  been  the  main  reliance  of  the 
Viet  Cong  In  the  countryside  although  little 
notice  has  been  taken  outside  Vietnam.  The 
terror  now  has  been  focused  on  Saigon  to 
coincide  with  the  "official  conversations" 
In  Paris.  It  can  hardly  be  longer  ignored. 
Ambassador  Harrlman  was  more  than  Justl- 
fled  In  warning  the  North  Vietnamese  dele- 
gates In  Paris  that  the  United  States'  pa- 
tience la  not  unlimited.  The  rest  of  the 
world  must  take  notice  and  understand. 

It  would  be  Immensely  encouraging  to  the 
American  negotiators  If  the  moral  standards 
of  the  world  oommunlty  were  applied  more 
Impartially.  The  attacks  on  Saigon  cry  out 
for  the  broadest  International  condemnation. 
If  they  were  treated  with  the  outrage  they 
deserve,  the  longed-for  peace  might  be  moved 
a  Utue  oloMr. 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

OF    TKXAS 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVE8 

Monday,  June  24,  1968 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
past  week.  San  Antonio  has  been  host  to 
tens  of  thousands  of  citizens  who  have 
come  to  the  city  to  see  HemlsPalr  and 
help  celebrate  the  250th  birthday  of  the 
city.  Among  the  visitors  to  San  Antonio 
last  week  was  the  editor  in  chief  of  the 
Hearst  newspapers,  Mr.  William  Ran- 
dolph  Hearst,   Jr. 

William  Randolph  Hearst  Is  more  than 
a  journalist,  just  as  his  father  was.  But 
a  journalist  he  is.  and  is  an  acute  ob- 
server of  events  and  places.  He  came  to 
San  Antonio  on  business,  and  to  make 
an  address:  but  he  took  the  time  to  look 
over  the  city,  and  his  impressions  re- 
confirmed his  faith  in  the  dynamism  of 
our  country. 

Mr.  Hearst  recognizes  the  unique  as- 
pects of  geography  and  history  that 
have  combined  to  make  San  Antonio  a 
particularly  charming,  yet  exciting, 
place.  But  his  praises  are  not  sung  in 
empty  chambers.  He  backs  his  judg- 
ments with  action.  Mr.  Hearst's  company 
has  a  newspaper  in  San  Antonio,  the 
San  Antonio  Light. 

The  Light  is  undergoing  transforma- 
tion under  the  guidance  of  its  able  new 
editor.  Bill  Bellamy.  With  his  leadership 
the  newspaper  continues  to  be,  and  im- 
proves itself  as  a  force  for  an  Informed 
and  responsible  public.  Mr,  Hearst  has 
placed  his  confidence  in  a  good  man  In 
BUI  Bellamy. 

But  Mr.  Hearst  is  not  only  a  journalist. 
He  is  of  necessity  an  investor.  And  he  is 
investing  in  the  future  of  San  Antonio  by 
Installing  new  press  equipment,  some  of 
which  will  include  color  equipment  never 
before  seen  in  the  Southwest.  Truly,  he 
has  caught  the  vision  and  the  force  that 
have  made  San  Antonio  such  a  promis- 
ing place.  I  think  that  his  observations, 
balanced  as  they  are  by  the  man's  long 
acquaintance  with  San  Antonio,  his 
keen  insight  and  great  experience,  are 
well  worth  reading. 

San   Antonio   Ttpifiks   Tkxas   Wondssland 
(By  William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.) 

San  Antonio. — We  often  ask,  "Will  won- 
ders never  cease?" 

The  question,  whether  quotation  or  cliche, 
has  become  part  of  our  language,  and  ap- 
pUea  specl&cally  today  to  travel  within  this 
magnificent  land  of  ours  and  Its  boundless 
treasury  of  natural  and  man-made  wonders. 

As  early  as  the  first  half  of  the  19tb  cen- 
tury. In  fact,  the  famed  French  author  Alexia 
de  Tocquevllle  wrote  of  this  country: 

"America  Is  a  land  of  wonders.  In  which 
everything  la  in  constant  motion  and  every 
Chang*  Misin  an  Improvement.  No  natural 
boimdary  seems  to  be  set  to  the  efforts  of 
man:  and  In  his  eyes  what  la  not  yet  done 
la  only  what  he  haa  not  attempted  to  do." 

Perhaps,  nowhere  In  the  United  Statea  la 
thla  more  true  than  In  the  spectacular  state 
of  Texaa,  a  staggering  expanse  of  plains, 
mountalna,  forests,  rolling  hills — and  bus- 
tling sky-scrapered  cities,  vast  oil  fields  and 
industries,   and  an   energetic,   try-anythlng 


population  stUl  Imbued  with  the  pioneering 
spirit. 

Not  too  many  years  ago  San  Antonio — 
tucked  away  down  here  In  the  live  oak- 
dotted  hills  of  Southwest  Texaa — waa  a 
somewhat  tranquil  old  town  with  a  leisurely 
Spanish  tradition  and  a  fabled  place  In 
American  history. 

It  was  here.  In  the  chapel  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan mission  In  Scm  Antonio  de  Valero, 
founded  In  1718 — and  called  the  Alamo— 
that  a  handful  of  American  settlers  was  mas- 
sacred by  Mexican  forces  on  March  6,  1836. 
The  subsequent  slogan :  "Remember  the 
Alamo!"  became  the  rallylng-cry  of  Ameri- 
cans who  finally  defeated  Mexico  at  San 
Jacinto,  near  Houston,  more  than  a  month 
later,  on  April  21,  1836. 

As  a  result  the  Republic  of  Texas  was  born, 
contributing  to  another  aspect  of  Texan 
uniqueness:  It  Is  the  only  state  In  the  union 
that  was  Itself  once  an  Independent  republic. 
Over  Texas  have  flown  the  flags  of  Spain, 
France,  Mexico,  Its  own  "Lone  Star,"  the 
Confederacy  and  the  United  States. 

With  this  fascinating  historical  back- 
ground, San  Antonio  haa  emerged  from  its 
former  picturesque  provincialism  to  become 
an  Internationally-known  urban  center. 

To  celebrate  lU  2S0th  birthday.  In  fact,  it 
Is  holding  Its  sparkling  world's  fair — Hemls- 
Falr  '68 — an  exposition  with  an  exciting  and 
colorful  theme:  The  fact  that  Texas  In  gen- 
eral, and  San  Antonio  In  particular.  Is  at  the 
confluence  of  North  America — the  U.S.  and 
Canada — and  Latin  America,  that  great  com- 
munity of  nations  stretching  from  the  Rio 
Grande  to  Cape  Horn. 

HemlaPalr  haa  brought  a  wealth  of  over- 
seas attractions  to  San  Antonio.  Exhibitors 
from  Belgium  and  Bolivia.  Spain  and  Switzer- 
land, Canada  and  China  are  here,  along  with 
many  others.  In  addition  here,  where  part  ut 
the  West  waa  won.  you  can  even  take  in  as  I 
did  Russia's  famed  Bolshol  Ballet,  a  100- 
member  troupe  led  by  prima  ballerina  Maya 
Pllsetskaya — whom  I  first  met  In  Moscow  on 
our  first  trip  In  1956.  Miss  Pllsetskaya.  re- 
puted to  be  the  world's  finest  ballerina.  Is  a 
big  hit  In  her  home  town,  but  believe  me 
when  I  tell  you  she  Is  a  sensation  down 
here — and  for  good  reason. 

She  la.  m  fact,  the  first  ballerina  to  be 
mentioned  In  the  same  breath  as  Pavlova, 
the  world  famous  member  of  the  Old  Im- 
perial Russian  Ballet,  and  her  movements 
p>06sess  a  grace  and  rhythm  that  are  sheer 
beauty  to  behold,  and  Impossible  for  me  to 
do  Justice  to  In  worda. 

There  U  a  "border  feeling"  down  here  In 
San  Antonio.  Its  proximity  to  Mexico  and 
the  vast  area  of  Latin  America  beyond  seems 
to  flavor  much  of  the  city's  life.  It's  com- 
merce and  Interflow  of  population  with 
Mexico  la  huge.  It  la.  In  addition,  a  city  of 
scenic  charm  and  Ita  many  drives  are  shaded 
by  live  oak,  palm  and  pecan  trees,  and  the 
lazy,  tree-lined  San  Antonio  River,  twisting 
and  curling  through  town  and  the  fair 
grounds. 

Another  fascinating  aspect  of  the  city  is 
Its  role  as  the  center  of  the  largest  mUltary 
establishment  In  the  U.S.  San  Antonio  Is  in 
a  very  real  sense,  a  "OI  Town."  and  Is  host  to 
thousands  of  servicemen  from  throughout 
the  country.  Here  la  old  Ft.  Sam  Houston, 
headquarters  of  the  4th  Army,  and  such  U.S. 
Air  Force  installations  as  Randolph  AFB,  and 
Kelly,  Lackland  and  Brooks  Air  Force  Bases. 
Nearby,  too,  la  famed  Brooke  Army  Medical 
Center. 

END  tn>  living  hzke 

Servicemen,  In  fact,  often  come  here  as 
students  and  cadets  and  end  up  living  here 
as  retired  offlcera. 

One  of  the  results  of  this  continued  mili- 
tary presence  in  San  Antonio,  perhaps,  la  the 
relative    absence    of    "hippies"    and    other 
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speclea  of  the  longhaired,  unshaved  and  un- 
washed fraternity.  It  Is  refreshing  indeed  to 
note  a  concentration  of  American  youth  that 
does  not  wear  beads  around  Its  collective 
necks;  such  a  spectacle  might  Indeed  provoke 
outrage  among  youths  who  dress,  shave  and 
cut  their  hair  neatly  and  look  like  the  great 
types  of  young  American  men  that  they  are. 

While  here  attending  our  summer  Hearst 
Corp.,  board  meetings  I  was  honored  to  ad- 
dress a  group  of  associations  made  up  of  the 
Association  of  the  U.S.  Army,  the  Navy 
League.  Air  Force  Association  and  chamber 
of  commerce.  The  audience  composed  largely 
as  the  names  indicate,  of  professional  soldiers 
and  their  ladles  feel  as  disturbed  as  I  do  by 
the  wholly  false  picture  of  the  U.S.  that  Is 
too  often  being  presented  by  our  critics  at 
home  and  abroad.  It  is  no  great  trick  to 
quote  oneself,  but  I  would  like  to  Insert  here 
Just  a  few  of  the  things  I  touched  on  that 
evening: 

"You  have  heard  much  about  the  sickness 
of  our  nation.  It  is  quite  popular  and  ac- 
ceptable now  to  demean  all  that  we  have  ac- 
complished—to suggest  that  we  are  a  de- 
cadent, violent  people  who  live  In  a  terroristic 
society  and  seek  to  visit  that  terror  on  other 
nations  . . . 

VALOR    OP    OUR    nation 

"But  I  am  going  to  talk  about  not  the  sick- 
ness of  our  nation,  but  about  the  valor  of 
our  nation.  No  country  in  history  has  sacri- 
ficed as  many  of  its  men  and  its  resources 
on  behalf  of  a  free  and  stable  world  as  has 
the  United  States  in  the  past  quarter 
century . . ." 

Thus,  If  there's  any  sickness — it  Is  that  I 
and  probably  you  too  are  sick  and  tired  of 
all  of  this  kind  of  talk.  The  U.S.  Is  maligned 
and  Impugned  for  Its  dedication  to  decency 
and  sanity.  But  I  guess  this  Is  the  price  we 
must  pay  for  our  national  character — which 
really  desires  nothing  In  return.  It  may  be 
that  It  Is  Just  not  in  the  nature  of  others 
to  understand  this,  for  they  know  that  they 
would  not  commit  themselves  unselfishly. 

The  audience  of  2,000  gathered  In  one  of 
the  great  rooms  In  the  permanent  new  build- 
ing dedicated  to  the  performing  arts  and  on 
the  grounds  of  the  HanisPalr  stood  and  gave 
me  a  big  hand  at  the  end. 

Looking  out  appreciatively  on  all  these 
generals  and  their  ladles  I  couldn't  help 
thinking  back  to  my  days  as  a  buck  private 
and  for  a  short  while  corporal  In  military 
school  and  thinking: 
"Win  wonders  never  cease?" 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Space  Perspective 
(Keynote  address  by  Hon.  Edward  C.  Welsh, 
executive  secretary,  National  Aeronautics 
•and  Space  Council,  Fourth  International 
Symposium  on  Bloastronautlcs  and  the  Ex- 
ploraUon  of  Space,  San  Antonio,  Tex..  June 
24.  1968) 

It  Is  an  honor  and  a  pleasure — a  real  source 
of  satisfaction  to  me — to  have  been  invited 
again  to  give  the  keynote  address  to  this 
Symposium.  This  is  the  fourth  of  these 
events,  which  Increase  In  stature  and  reputa- 
tion each  time  they  are  held. 

JUSTIFIED  OPTIMISM 

When  I  participated  In  the  3rd  Interna- 
tional Symposium  here  in  1964,  I  was  opti- 
mistic about  our  space  program  and  particu- 
larly about  the  role  of  man  In  space.  I  even 
went  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  the  United 
States  must  and  would  move  with  sufficient 
speed  and  competence  to  attain  world  leader- 
ship in  space  technology.  We  were  behind 
then!  We  are  ahead  now! 

CAUTION 

I  wish  it  were  not  necessary — but  unfortu- 
nately It  is — to  follow  such  a  declaration  of 
relative  status  with  a  word  of  caution.  We 
win  not  remain  ahead  for  long,  if  we  grow 
complacent,  If  we  fall  to  recognize  In  full  the 
true  benefits  of  the  space  program,  or  if  we 
overcut  space  spending — as  the  Congress  is 
apparently  trying  all  too  successfully  to  ^. 
We  Just  cannot  afford  to  waste  the  taxpayers' 
money  which  has  been  invested  in  national 
strength;  yet  slowing  down  advances  In  space 
technology  would  do  Just  that.  It  would  be 
wasteful  and.  In  my  judgment,  contrary  to 
the  best  Interests  of  the  United  States.  I  can 
emphasize  that  point  even  further  by  being 
more  specific:  our  national  security  would  be 
weakened  by  failure  to  pursue  such  techno- 
logical Innovations. 

if  It  would  not  seem  to  have  political  over- 
tones, I  would  interrupt  right  here  to  make 
the  factual  statement  that  only  one  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States — the  man  who  is  now  our  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  Chairman  of  the  Space  CouncU — 
has  come  out  forthrightly  for  pushing  for- 
ward the  National  Space  Program.  I  also 
would  risk  stepping  on  personal  toes,  but  I 
would  not  risk  any  conflict  with  the  facts.  If 
I  were  to  assert  that  he  who  opposes  con- 
tinuing advance  In  space  technology  and 
space  experience  may  be  honest,  may  be 
sincere,  but  most  certainly  Is  wrong. 


SPACE  PERSPECTIVE 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  24,  1968 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  highly  honored  to  Insert 
as  part  of  my  remarks  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  the  keynote  address  by 
Hon.  Edward  C.  Welsh,  executive  secre- 
tary, National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Council,  before  the  Fourth  International 
Symposium  on  Bloastronautlcs  and  the 
Exploration  of  Space,  In  San  Antonio, 
Tex. 

Dr.  Welsh's  words  and  thoughts  are 
always  welcomed  by  those  of  us  who  are 
interested  in  the  advancement  of  the 
Nation's  space  effort. 


ROLE   OP   TECHNOLOGY 

Expansion  of  our  population  does  not  come 
from  adroit  use  of  technology — that  might 
win  a  prize  as  the  most  obvious  statement 
of  the  year — but  the  capacity  to  support  a 
burgeoning  population  does  depend  upon 
technological  competence.  In  other  words, 
pregnancies  occur  and  children  are  born  with 
a  minimum  use  of  technology  and  certainly 
without  knowledgeable  application  of  sys- 
tems analysis,  but  standards  of  living  will 
rise  for  expanding  ntimbers  of  people  only 
If  there  Is  continuing  advancement,  continu- 
ing progress  In  science,  engineering,  and 
management.  No  program  has  ever  before 
given  such  Impetus  to  technological  growth 
as  has  the  National  Space  Program. 

One  need  only  cast  his  eyes  over  the  map 
of  the  world  while  referring  to  statistics  of 
each  nation's  per  capita  income,  and  the 
story  win  be  clear.  We  know  where  poverty 
is  greatest  and  living  standards  lowest.  We 
know  where  turmoil  Is  most  likely  and  na- 
tional strength  weakest.  We  know  these 
things  because  it  Is  no  secret — In  fact  it  can- 
not be  concealed — when  countries  Invest  little 
or  nothing  in  technological  advances.  Our 
nation  of  more  than  200  million  people  does 
not  enjoy  its  high  standard  of  living  primarily 
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because  of  its  location  or  its  other  natural 
assets,  but  rather  because  of  Its  employment 
of  technology  In  making  effective  use  of  Its 
human  and  natural  resources.  Again,  I  sug- 
gest that  you  look  about  the  world  and  note 
that  where  there  is  progress  In  human  wel- 
fare It  correlates  closely  with  progress  in 
technology. 

Those  who  oppose  adequate  spending  on 
space  technology  are  deliberately  or  inad- 
vertently campaigning  for  a  lower  standard 
of  living  for  our  people,  a  declining  Gross  Na- 
tional Product  for  our  nation,  and  a  second- 
ary position  In  strength  to  that  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

SPACE  PROGRESS 

When  I  attended  this  Symposium  almost 
four  years  ago,  I  expected  great  ihlnfs  of  the 
space  program  and  I  have  not  been  disap- 
pointed. At  that  time,  the  six  flights  of  the 
Mercury  Program  had  been  completed  and 
we  were  indeed  encouraged  to  see  that  we 
were  making  positive  advances  in  catching 
up  with  the  Soviet's  manned  program.  Then, 
after  adequate  time  of  preparation,  we  en- 
tered upon  the   ten-flight  Gemini  Program 
and.  in  so  doing,  we  flew  right  past  our  en- 
ergetic competitor.  Today,   the  two  nations 
together    have    totalled    slightly    more    than 
2500  manhours  of  space  flight.  Approximately 
80'^   of  that  vas  logged  by  U.S.  astronauts. 
We  have  had  almost  twice  as  many  manned 
flights,  we  have  the  record  lor  flight  dura- 
tion, we  have  twelve  hours  compared  with 
their  twenty  minutes  of  extra-vehicular  ac- 
tivity,   and    our    ten   rendezvous    and    nine 
dockings  of  manned  spacecraft  iire  the  only 
one  which  have  taken  place  to  date. 

While  all  this  was  going  on,  we  have  con- 
tinued to  expand  our  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence in  other  aspects  of  space.  We  have  not 
neglected  the  national  security  features, 
either  manned  or  unmanned.  We  have  not 
neglected  the  scientific  studies  of  the  solar 
system.  We  have  examined  In  detail  the  phys- 
ical characteristics  of  the  Moon,  that  natu- 
ral satellite  which  we  plan  to  visit  soon.  Yes, 
this  have  been  the  most  fruitful  technolog- 
ical decade  In  man's  history.  One  cannot  help 
but  be  amazed  at  the  speed  of  progress,  at  the 
rate  at  which  technological  advances  have 
taken  place — even  though  it  is  character- 
istic of  space  programs  to  require  long  lead 
time  investments  and  the  use  of  new  tech- 
niques. 

Yet,  while  still  retaining  some  optimism. 
I  hasten  to  alert  every  one  of  you  to  the  fact 
that  our  investment  in  the  space  program  to 
date  has  mostly  been  an  investment  In  the 
future,  the  returns  from  which  can  be  lost 
in  large  measure  if  we  lack  the  vision  and 
the  vigor  and  the  desire  to  keep  this  country 
great  by  maintaining  a  vigorous  space  effort. 

U.S.   ECONOMY 

It  may  seem  to  be  a  far  cry  from  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Symposium  to  enter  Into  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  state  of  our  economy.  But,  I 
still  think  it  is  pertinent  to  make  at  least  a 
brief  reference  to  it,  since  so  many  who  want 
to  slow  down  our  technological  progress  use 
the  excuse  that  we  cannot  afford  it.  I  would 
make  two  points  in  that  regard.  First,  the 
country  has  never  been  economically  stronger 
than  It  is  today.  Employment  Is  at  an  all-time 
high;  unemployment  is  low;  and  the  Gross 
National  Product  is  at  a  record  peak,  as  are 
profits,  wages,  and  salaries.  Second,  none  of 
those  practical  Indices  would  be  so  favorable 
if  we  had  spent  less  on  research  and  develop- 
ment in  prior  years.  It  is  foolUh  to  believe 
that  we  cannot  afford  technological  advance; 
the  fact  is  we  cannot  afford  to  slow  it  down. 

To  such  a  learned  audience,  it  is  unneces- 
sary for  me  to  point  out  that  funds  spent 
on  the  space  program  are  spent  right  here  In 
this  country,  rather  than  out  in  space,  and 
that  the  technology  born  through  .such  ef- 
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fort  ranuana  htm  to  further  prtvmt*  Mit«f^ 
priae  In  mAny.  many  fields  I  say  It  ia  unneo- 
•■■ary  to  point  that  out  to  you.  but  I  men- 
tion It  anyway  aa  a  auggeatton  that  you  may 
want  to  paas  thoae  facta  on  to  othera  leaa 
knowledgeable  It  la  probably  aomewhat  leaa 
obvloua  but  Juat  as  true  that  there  would  be 
more  unemployment  and  more  poverty,  al- 
moet  automatically.  If  the  space  program 
were  severely  cxirtalled  I  suggeat  to  thoaa 
wboae  eyea  are  not  on  the  atara  and  alao 
Wboae  feet  are  not  on  the  ground  that  they 
give  some  additional  thought  to  that  very 
point  We  should  all  know  that  the  United 
States  is  stronger  and  wealthier  because  of 
Ita  space  program,  and  we  should  know  alao 
that  such  strength  and  such  wealth  make  us 
much  l)etter  able  to  handle  the  other  urgent 
problems  which  confront  us.  Surely  a  means 
of  handling  such  problems  cannot  help  but 
oome  from  Increased  Income.  Increased  prod- 
ncta.  Increased  jolM.  and  new  sources  of  em- 
ployment through  advances  in  technology. 
Thla  Is  the  vital  role  of  our  space  program. 

OKfTATIST   Al'llIUUB 

There  are  thoae.  of  course,  who  are  trapped 
by  the  Illogical  propoaltlon  that  If  the  money 
Involved  were  not  spent  on  space  and  if  the 
talents  of  the  manpower  employed  were 
avallabl*  for  use  elsewhere,  those  resources 
would  automatically  flow  into  projects  of 
health,  bousing,  crime,  air  or  water  pollu- 
tion, education,  and  other  problems  of  otir 
complex  society.  Hence,  they  suggest  that  It 
would  be  better  to  invest  our  resources  In 
those  areas  instead  of  in  space  technology 
and  space  exploration.  I  do  not  agree.  It  Is  not 
an  "either  or"  situation.  I  have  great  con- 
fidence In  the  capabilities  of  this  country  to 
handle  many  high  priority  projects  at  the 
same  time;  I  believe  that  the  problems  of 
poverty  and  iU  related  ills  certainly  deserve 
high  priority — and  I  believe  that  the  space 
program  likewise  merits  high  priority.  I  never 
have  been  able  to  understand  those  who 
favor  solving  problems  with  the  wasteful 
approach  of  "let's  wait  and  maybe  do  It 
later." 

ruTumx  spAcx  ACiivrrres 

Not  long  ago.  I  prepared  and  submitted 
to  the  Congress  In  response  to  a  Conunittee 
request  a  summary  identification  of  space 
projects  we  should  be  carrying  out  and  space 
capabilities  we  should  be  building  for  the 
future.  That  list  included  improvements  In 
methods  of  propulsion,  both  chemical  and 
nuclear.  It  pointed  out  that  we  should  also 
be  melding  the  major  features  of  aeronautics 
and  astronautics,  so  that  space  vehicles  will 
have  great  maneuverable  reentry  ability  and 
will  be  recovered,  maintained,  refueled,  and 
reused. 

We  not  only  expect  to  have  men  land  on 
the  Moon  In  the  next  few  years,  but  also  to 
follow  this  with  other  trips  to  explore  the 
lunar  surface  and  possibly  to  establish  one 
or  more  bases  there.  We  will  also  have  per- 
manent manned  Earth  orbiting  stations  with 
a  variety  of  functions  and  missions.  Such 
activities  would  include  looking  away  from 
the  Earth  to  take  a  magnificent  step  forward 
In  astronomy  and  looking  down  toward  the 
Earth  to  increase  our  knowledge  about  Earth 
activities.  Earth  chaiiu:terlstics,  and  Earth 
environment.  We  also  would  expect  to  have 
unmanned  probes  throughout  the  solar  sys- 
tem and  manned  expeditions  to  visit  planets 
whenever  that  becomes  promising  and 
practicable. 

While  all  this  Is  going  on.  we  expect  great 
progress  in  communications,  navigation, 
weather  prediction,  and  perhaps  weather  con- 
trol—all through  the  use  of  the  space  di- 
mension, all  stressing  the  practical  and  doing 
the   seemingly    Impossible. 

DTTXarlfKMT    IN    PKOCmKSS 

Recently,  during  his  presentation  of  the 
CoUler  Trophy,  Vice  President  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey said: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"niie  people  who  don't  explore  today  find 
themselves  without  the  ingredients  of  prog- 
ress for  tomorrow  This  great  economy  of  ours 
Is  not  the  product  of  accident.  The  so-called 
technological  gap.  even  between  ourselves 
and  other  developed  nations,  is  not  Just  good 
luck  on  our  part  or  bad  luck  on  theirs.  The 
Investment  that  this  nation  has  made,  both 
public  and  private,  in  men  and  materials  In 
the  fields  of  science  and  technology,  and 
particularly  in  all  of  the  related  fields  that 
surround  our  space  exploration,  has  con- 
tributed immensely  to  oui*  technological  and 
scientific  successes." 

He  then  went  on  to  mention  some  of  the 
benefits  of  the  space  program  and  empha- 
sized the  major  returns  which  flow  from 
space  technology  into  the  field  of  medicine. 

In  our  si>ace  program,  we  learn  more  about 
healthy  people,  preventive  medicine,  effects 
on  humans  of  drastic  changes  In  environ- 
ment, the  application  of  space-developed 
eleotronlca  to  hospital  care,  and  the  adapta- 
tion of  space  equipment  to  medical  science. 
Surely  health  Is  not  the  least  of  our  Inter- 
ests, and  certainly  one  effect  of  a  slowdown 
in  manned  space  exploration  would  be  to 
handicap  our  efforts  toward  health  improve- 
ments. 

Some  of  you  know  that  I  make  It  a  prac- 
tice of  speaking  not  only  rather  bluntly  but 
also  quite  brlefiy.  Today,  I  have  done  the 
former  and  If  I  stop  right  soon.  I  can  also 
do  the  latter.  For  emphasis,  I  will  add  a  few 
concluding  points,  however, 

CONCLUSIONS 

First,  the  benefiU  of  the  space  program 
are  things  of  which  we  can  be  proud — 
things  to  boast  about,  not  incidental  Items 
to  apologize  for.  I  refer  to  the  stimulus  to 
our  economy;  the  new  materials  and  serv- 
ices; the  advances  In  communications,  ob- 
servation, and  navigation;  the  contributions 
to  medicine;  the  influence  on  our  educational 
system:  the  major  additions  to  our  store  of 
scientific  knowledge;  the  potential  contribu- 
tions to  international  cooperation  and  world 
peace:  and  the  essentiality  to  national 
security. 

Seoond.  the  economy  of  this  country  Is 
built  on  technological  capability — the  great- 
est supplier  of  which  Is  the  aerospace  In- 
dustry and  the  related  parts  of  our  Federal 
Government.  But.  if  we  grow  blind  to  the 
clear  light  of  Uuth  about  the  benefits  of 
space  exploration,  the  economy  will  slow 
down,  and  the  United  States  will  risk  be- 
coming a  lesser  nation. 

Every  major  power  and  every  nation  eager 
to  raise  iU  standard  of  living  and  world 
influence  strives  to  participate  in  sp«w:e  tech- 
nology and  space  exploration.  It  certainly 
would  be  Ironic  if  the  United  States,  as  the 
world's  leader  In  international  cooperation 
and  the  world's  leader  In  standard  of  living, 
were  to  abandon  or  even  neglect  the  source 
of  such  strength.  I  believe  It  might  be  labeled 
the  worst  mistake  in  history.  The  national 
and  international  effects  would  be  disastrous. 
I  hasten  to  state  that  I  do  not  believe  we 
will  make  that  mistake.  To  avoid  it.  how- 
ever, I  suggest  that  those  who  are  as  well- 
informed  as  the  attendees  to  this  Sympoeium 
nee<l  do  an  even  better  Job  of  nation-wide — 
yes,  world-wide — education  than  we  have 
been  doing  to  date. 


WHY  MUST  THERE  BE  HUNGER? 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav.  June  24.  1968 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  last  few  days  there  has  been  a  lot 
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of  dlsctission  and  talk  about  hunger  in 
the  United  States — mainly  as  a  result 
of  the  critical  cases  revealed  on  a  na- 
tional television  network  program  called 
"Hunger  In  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca." 

For  the  Record.  I  would  like  to  insert 
my  response  to  this  program  which  wa.s 
published  in  a  column  written  by  me  for 
the  Sun,  a  supplement  of  the  San  An- 
tonio News-Express,  June  20. 1968: 
Wrt  Must  Tkzbx  Be  HtrNonf 
(By  Henxt  B.  Oonealez) 
Here  In  the  United  States  for  the  first  time 
In  the  history  of  the  world,  we  have  created 
an  economy  where  there  Is  general  prosper- 
ity— most  Americans  have  plenty  to  eat.  a 
decent  home,  and  enough  to  wear. 

How.  then,  many  persons  ask,  can  there 
still  be  serious  cases  of  poverty  and  hunger 
In  this  country? 

The  question  of  why  there  Is  poverty  Is  not 
something  that  can  be  easily  discussed  In  a 
few  short  sentences.  Even  economic  experts 
who  come  close  to  knowing  all  there  is  to 
know  about  the  factors  which  determine 
the  economies  of  the  world  find  It  hard  to 
reduce  the  retuons  for  poverty  to  some  simple 
explanation. 

It  cannot  be  dismissed  by  those  who  think 
it  philosophical  to  say:  "We  wlU  always  have 
the  poor  with  us." 

One  thing  is  certain,  the  vast  majority  of 
the  poor  are  not  living  In  poverty  because 
they  want  to.  but  because  they  have  nevei 
had  much  ctumce  to  Uve  any  other  way. 

Many  of  the  persons  living  In  poverty  were 
born  Into  It.  Their  parents  were  poor  and 
their  parents'  parents.  They  have  nevei 
known  any  other  life  because  they,  like  their 
pajents.  got  little  education  and  never  re- 
ceived the  Job  training  which  would  enable 
them  to  move  ahead. 

Most  of  the  poor  have  never  really  under- 
stood how  to  take  advantage  of  what  oppor- 
tunities there  are,  and  some  of  the  others 
who  do  have  suffered  the  disappointment  of 
being  denied  an  opportunity  for  one  reason 
or  another. 

It  Is  incredible  to  me  how  many  persons 
have  apparently  had  their  consciences 
pricked  and  have,  at  last,  beoctne  awakened 
to  the  fact  that  there  Is  poverty  In  this 
country  by  seeing  the  examples  of  critical 
malnutrition  on  the  CBS  program  "Hunger 
In  the  USA." 

Perhaps,  this  was  the  main  point  of  the 
program — to  shock  Into  an  awareness  those 
In  our  country  who  are  capable  of  being 
sensitive  to  this  problem. 

If  thwe  are  enough  of  these  people,  who 
now  find  themselves  gentUnely  concerned 
for  the  first  time,  then  those  of  us  who  have 
waged  a  war  against  poverty  all  our  lives — 
even  before  we  had  a  government  program 
by  that  name — will  not  be  defeated  as  often 
as  we  have  been  in  the  legislative  bodies  of 
the  land. 

However,  the  program  fell  short  In  describ- 
ing Just  how  extensive  hunger  and  poverty 
In  our  country  Is  ( rural  USA  and  the  city  of 
San  Antonio  Is  not  the  extent  of  It)  and 
gave  no  Indication  of  what  progress  has 
been  made  In  eradicating  need  through  the 
various  federal,  state,  and  local  programs. 

What  Is  being  done?  What  progress  is  be- 
ing made? 

Well,  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  poverty 
Is  a  lack  of  Jobs  or  marketable  skills.  As  well 
as  being  Instrumental  In  setting  up  train- 
ing programs  for  hundreds  of  San  Anton- 
iana.  I  have  succeeded  In  adding  a  net  total 
of  12,000  new  positions  since  1965  to  the 
local  economy — this  by  my  own  personal 
effort.  I  expect  this  total  to  rise  by  another 
2,000  by  the  time  the  yeitf  Is  out. 

Since  1084  I  campaigned  to  get  the  county 
and  the  city  to  enter  Into  the  federal  food 
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stamp  program  which  we  made  possible  here 
in  Congress,  and  at  last,  on  July  1  It  will  be- 
gin operating  in  San  Antonio. 

In  the  meanwhile  about  11,000  Individuals 
in  San  Antonio  will  receive  Federal  commodi- 
ties every  month. 

Thirdly,  I  have  campaigned  for  the  federal 
school  lunch  program  In  San  Antonio,  and 
most  schools  offer  it.  Because  of  my  efforts, 
San  Antonio  is  also  one  of  the  very  few 
places  where  a  child  can  get  a  free  breakfast 
at  school. 

San  Antonio  has  extensive  community  ac- 
tion programs,  is  one  of  the  original  concen- 
trated employment  program  cities,  has  been 
selected  as  a  Model  City,  is  one  of  the  five 
Test  Cities  In  the  nation,  has  one  of  the  out- 
standing summer  youth  opportunity  pro- 
grams, participates  in  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  with  one  of  the  model  programs 
In  the  Nation,  and  otherwise  has  taken  ad- 
vantage of  every  possible  means  of  alleviating 
poverty  and  unemployment. 

Virtually  none  of  these  programs  existed 
before  the  current  Administration  started 
doing  business,  and  all  of  them  are  in  action 
in  San  Antonio  because  the  Administration 
responded  to  my  requests  for  help. 

There  are  many  other  programs  which  have 
contributed  to  the  health  of  the  general  econ- 
omy of  San  Antonio  and  Improved  the  stand- 
ards of  living  for  Its  Inhabitants.  However,  I 
have  tried  to  touch  upon  brlefiy  those  pro- 
grams which  most  directly  alleviate  the 
problems  of  the  poor. 

What  else  can  be  done?  Well,  I  have  a  whole 
passel  of  proposals  I  have  Introduced  In  Con- 
gress which  have  yet  to  get  to  first  base  be- 
cause those  forces  who  differ  with  my  outlook 
and  philosophy  have  succeeded  thus  far  In 
preventing  their  enactment. 

If  I  could.  I  would  blot  out  poverty  with 
one  fell  swoop  (there  are  those,  of  course, 
who  wouldn't  even  if  they  had  the  power). 
Needless  to  say,  I  do  not  have  this  (god-like) 
power.  All  I  can  do  Is  to  keep  trying  to  work 
for  and  try  to  get  enacted  those  programs 
which  can  come  close  to  eliminating  the 
problems  of  the  poor. 

As  you  know,  I  was  the  first  to  Introduce 
a  measure  In  the  State  Senate  of  Texas  in 
1957  calling  for  a  minimum  wage  for  the 
state,  and  there  is  yet  to  be  one  enacted  al- 
though some  of  our  current  state  legislators 
have  continued  the  fight. 

I  was  Instrumental  in  getting  through  Con- 
gress a  federal  law  guaranteeing  a  minimum 
wage  which  has  been  helpful  In  many  in- 
stances, but  which  cannot  cover  all  Jobs; 
therefore,  the  need  for  the  State  of  Texas  to 
have  its  own  minimum  wage  law  Is  stlU  very 
great. 

Next  week  I  will  discuss  those  programs 
which  I  have  proposed  which.  If  enacted, 
would  further  eliminate  poverty. 


METRIC   SYSTEM 


HON.  CLARENCE  E.  MILLER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  24,  1968 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  convey  a  message  from  a 
constituent,  Mr.  E.  Ralph  Sims,  Jr.,  of 
Lancaster,  Ohio.  Mr.  Sims  is  a  profes- 
sional engineer.  In  an  article  published 
in  the  Ohio  Engineer  magazine  s{»ne 
time  ago  Mr.  Sims  wrote  on  the  subject 
which  is  now  before  us,  the  metric  sys- 
tem. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  submit  the 
article  for  inclusion  in  the  Congression- 
al Record,  as  follows: 
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The  Metric-English  Twist 

Some  Intellectual  controversies  continue 
year  In  and  year  out  with  little  or  no  direct 
Impact  on  the  world  or  on  society.  Other 
controversies  have  direct  economic  effect  and 
must  be  examined  more  realistically  and 
practically.  The  controversy  which  Is  coming 
to  a  crisis  In  America  today  Is  the  argument 
concerning  the  metric  system  vs.  the  English 
system  of  measure.  It  was  brought  to  a  head 
by  the  recent  decision  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment to  convert  to  the  metric  system 
within  the  next  10  years.  This  leaves  the 
United  States  as  the  only  industrial  power 
in  the  world  which  adheres  to  the  old  Eng- 
lish system.  What  is  the  significance  of  this 
unilateral  resistance  to  change? 

During  a  recent  trip  to  Europe  I  drove 
from  Stockholm.  Sweden,  to  Oslo,  Norway, 
in  a  German-built  American-financed  Opel 
Kaydet.  This  automobile  has  the  steering 
wheel  on  the  left  in  the  tradition  of  Ameri- 
can and  Continental  manufacture.  However, 
in  Sweden  the  driving  is  to  the  left.  For  this 
reason,  on  passing  the  border  the  driver  must 
shift  from  the  left  side  of  the  road  to  the 
right  side  of  the  road.  There  is  no  guard  or 
customs  officer  at  the  border.  The  only  defi- 
nition of  the  Swedish-Norwegian  border  Is  a 
switchover  traffic  island  which  you  pass  at 
speeds  of  from  40-70  miles  an  hour.  By  con- 
trast, when  driving  In  Britain  you  also  drive 
on  the  left  side  of  the  road  but  the  auto- 
mobile has  the  steering  on  the  right  hand 
side.  The  net  result  is  that  for  every  model 
of  British  automobile  sold  in  both  the  do- 
mestic and  foreign  market,  two  designs  are 
required  (a  left  hand  a  right  hand  steer) 
and  for  every  model  of  a  foreign  car  sold  in 
Britain  (Volkswagens  for  example)  a  left 
hand  and  a  right  hand  steer  model  is  re- 
quired. In  spite  of  this  you  see  few  British 
cars  in  Sweden. 

This  example  tends  to  illustrate  the  fu- 
tility and  the  economic  risk  of  standing 
alone  in  a  market  which  has  accepted  a  tech- 
nical standard.  The  British  sale  of  automo- 
biles Is  based  upon  inflated  costs  because  of 
its  single  minded  attention  to  the  left  side 
of  the  road.  It  is  rumored  in  Britain  that  this 
will  soon  change.  If  this  is  possible,  the  eco- 
nomic effect  will  be  a  reduction  in  British 
automotive  construction  expense  and  an  in- 
crease In  their  marketing  flexibility. 

The  United  States,  in  adhering  to  the  Eng- 
lish system  of  measure,  creates  somewhat  the 
same  type  of  economic  limitation  on  world 
trade  that  the  British  left  hand  drive  auto- 
mobile has  created.  American  products  when 
sold  overseas  must  either  be  manufactured  to 
European  specifications  (thus  requiring  a 
double  standard  of  design  and  manufacture) 
or  must  be  used  with  modifying  techniques  in 
the  foreign  country  where  the  metric  sys- 
tem prevails.  For  example,  an  engine  lathe 
manufactured  in  the  United  States  would 
have  a  micrometer  screw  designed  In  thou- 
sandth of  an  inch.  This  tool,  when  sold  in 
Europe  would  either  have  to  be  equipped 
with  a  calibrating  dial  or  a  metric  feed  screw. 
In  either  case  the  modification  would  in- 
crease the  net  cost  of  manufacture  and  re- 
duce the  competitive  advantage  of  Ameri- 
ca's high  production  techniques. 

One  of  the  arguments  against  conversion 
in  the  United  States  Is  the  high  cost  of  re- 
placing current  investment  In  capital  equip- 
ment and  production  techniques.  One  of  the 
factors  which  is  not  mentioned  is  that  most 
American  products,  even  the  "big  ticket" 
items  such  as  automobiles  and  refrigerators, 
have  a  built-in  obsolesence.  It  Is  reputed 
that  automobile  manufacturers  design  their 
product  for  an  optimum  service  life  of  5  years 
or  70,000  miles  and  that  refrigerators  and 
other  appliances  are  designed  for  a  service 
life  of  10  years. 

The  productive  capacity  of  the  United 
States  requires  a  continually  hungry  market. 
7%e  design  of  products  with  Infinite  or  long 
service  lives  would  materially  reduce   such 
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opportunities  for  marketing.  For  this  reason 
American  industry  has  developed  two  basic 
principles  of  marketing  and  manufacturing 
which  have  given  It  a  continuity  of  market 
equalled  nowhere  else  in  the  world. 

1.  The  products  designed  and  built  by 
American  industry  have  high  reliability  for 
specific  and  planned  service  life  limits. 

2.  The  style  consciousness  of  the  buying 
public  has  been  whetted  by  frequent  model 
changes  to  the  point  where  style  obsolesence 
contributes  to  the  market  capacity. 

These  two  factors,  more  than  anything  else 
in  American  industry,  create  the  possibility 
for  attrition  in  the  application  of  the  metric 
system.  It  is  quite  likely  that  in  a  10-15 
year  period  80"; -90'^,  of  the  consumer  "big 
ticket"  or  capital  items  would  be  consumed 
and  removed  from  the  market  and  In  the  de- 
sign changes  that  would  follow  each  model 
year  change  through  this  period,  much  of  the 
tooling  would  be  obsoleted.  Thus,  the  conver- 
sion from  English  to  Metric  could  be  handled 
in  high  volume  industry  as  a  part  of  an  at- 
trition program. 

The  question  then  arises  concerning  spare 
parts  in  support  of  long  life  capital  equip- 
ment. It  is  true  that  some  dual  capacity 
would  be  required  in  this  instance.  How- 
ever, with  modem  tape  controlled  machines, 
computer  design  and  the  use  of  conversion 
tables,  the  conversion  of  English  dimensions 
to  metric  dimensions  on  drawings  and  in 
manufacturing  processes  would  be  a  relative- 
ly straightforward  and  routine  procedure. 
Thus,  by  the  simple  technique  of  adding  the 
conversion  dimension  to  the  drawing  each 
time  it  Is  removed  from  the  file  for  use,  the 
drawings  in  use  for  spares  and  continuing 
products  could  be  modified  by  attrition  with 
little  or  no  Investment  or  "crash"  action. 

A  more  critical  aspect  of  this  situation 
would  be  the  conversion  of  standard  screw 
threads  to  metric  threads.  There  Is  some 
question  in  this  writer's  mind  concerning 
the  validity  of  attempting  to  convert  rather 
than  to  supplement.  In  this  instance  it 
would  appear  that  thread  charts  and  tables 
and  Inventories  should  be  supplemented  with 
the  metric  threads  so  that  over  a  period  of 
time,  by  managing  design  and  standardiza- 
tion, new  products  would  be  converted  en- 
tirely to  metric  while  old  products  would 
consume  existing  inventories  and  tool  life 
in  the  national  thread  standard  of  the 
United  States. 

Some  products  are  already  on  metric  meas- 
ure. Anti-friction  bearings,  laboratory  hard- 
ware, medical  and  optical  products  and  many 
others  have  been  converted.  The  conversion 
cost  would  largely  fall  to  the  high  volume 
consumer  industries  and  the  producers  of 
their  manufacturing  equipment.  As  pointed 
out  above,  this  conversion  is  not  as  expen- 
sive as  it  might  appear  on  the  surface  be- 
cause the  Inherent  product  attrition  in  the 
American  economy  would  absorb  much  of 
the  cost  if  the  program  was  scheduled  prop- 
erly. 

On  the  basis  of  these  comments  and  the 
conclusions  drawn  from  the  writings  of  oth- 
ers I  would  like  to  go  on  record  as  strongly 
recommending  that  the  United  States  adopt 
the  Metric  System  and  apply  it  on  the  basis 
of  a  scheduled  conversion,  probably  on  a  15 
year  base,  to  bring  the  United  States  into 
line  with  the  rest  of  the  world  so  that  we 
vrtll  not  be  left  in  technical  isolation  in 
our  shrinking  economic  world. 


L.  B.  J.:   A  MOVE  TO  FIGHT  CRIME 


HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  20,  1968 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
President  Johnson  signed  the  Omnibus 
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Crime  Act,  he  took  a  slgniflcant  step  to- 
ward lidding  our  Nation  of  the  spirallng 
crime  rate.  The  cold  statistics  that  come 
from  virtually  every  major  metropolitan 
areas  of  our  Nation  are.  In  reality,  a  com- 
pilation of  very  real  human  misery.  We 
can  no  longer  tolerate  the  growth  of 
crime  In  the  United  States.  This  act  will 
imdoubtedly  assist  in  its  eventual  elimi- 
nation— at  least  In  its  present  pervasive 
magnitude. 

I  would  also  like  to  praise  the  President 
for  the  message  which  accompanied  the 
signing  of  the  act.  The  President  ex- 
pressed strongly  his  reluctance  to  en- 
dorse certain  sections  of  this  act.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  acted  with  courage  to 
again  make  the  powerful  and  meaning- 
ful arguments  against  virtually  uncon- 
trolled wiretapping  and  eavesdropping. 

Mr.  Speaker,  certain  people  in  this 
land  seem  to  feel  If  you  are  against  wire- 
tapping on  a  massive  scale,  you  are  some- 
how for  crime.  Nothing  could  be  more 
ridiculous  or  more  absurd. 

As  chairman  of  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Invasion  of  Privacy.  I  have 
become  aware  of  the  fragile  nature  of 
that  most  basic  of  human  and  American 
rights.  Yet.  in  our  zeal  to  ferret  out  crim- 
inals, title  rn  of  the  act  will  virtually 
turn  America  into  a  flslibowl  society.  The 
confidence  in  communications  that 
Americans  have  formerly  enjoyed  will  be 
seriously  compromised.  This  title  will 
permit  an  extension  of  wiretapping  and 
eavesdropping  into  areas  that  not  even 
the  most  enthusiastic  opponent  of  crime 
can  Imagine.  I  would  like  to  quote  a  rel- 
evant paragraph  from  President  John- 
sons  statement: 

UsLuy  states  have  protected  tbm  citizen 
against  tbe  invasion  of  privacy  by  making 
wiretapping  Illegal.  I  call  upon  the  state  and 
local  authorities  in  the  other  states  to  apply 
the  utmost  restraint  and  caution  if  they  ex- 
ercise the  broad  powers  of  title  in. 

We  need  not  surrender  our  privacy  to  win 
the  war  on  crime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  entire  bill  is  filled 
with  ambiguities  and  so  perhaps  I  can 
be  permitted  a  few  ambiguous  feelings  of 
my  own.  Even  title  m  contains  most 
laudable  provisions,  those  which  will  re- 
strict the  private  use  and  interstate  ship- 
ment of  eavesdropping  and  bugging  de- 
vices. I  have  been  working  for  such  a  bill 
for  some  time.  My  own  bill,  H.R.  602, 
would  accomplish  practically  the  same 
purpose  as  the  provision  of  title  m. 

Up  until  this  time,  individuals  could 
freely  purchase,  through  the  mails,  de- 
vices which  dissolve  the  walls  of  their 
neighbors.  No  one  was  safe  from  the  cas- 
ual snooper  or  the  malicious  and  un- 
scrupulous enemy.  The  use  of  these  de- 
vices is  widely  known  and  they  have 
been  employed  to  overhear  the  most  in- 
timate revelations  in  psychiatrists'  of- 
fices, church  confessionals,  and  dozens  of 
other  places  that  decent  people  consider 
private.  It  is  high  time  that  society  took 
this  step  to  protect  itself  from  the  anti- 
social actions  of  some  among  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  act  contains  other 
worthwhile  features.  For  the  first  time 
in  decades  a  gun  control  provision  has 
seen  the  light  of  day.  This  is,  of  course, 
only  a  halfway  measure  and  we  are  now 
In  the  process  of  strengthening  this  pro- 
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vision  to  meet  more  fully  the  threat  that 
firearms  pose  to  a  free  society.  The  act 
will  assist  local  jurisdictions  in  meeting 
the  overwhelming  necessity  of  making 
our  streets  safer  and  in  imposing  law  and 
order  upon  what  is  fast  becoming  the 
jungles  of  our  cities. 

A  significant  result  of  the  act  will  be 
the  ability  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
organized  crime  within  our  society  and 
the  special  threat  that  this  poses.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  time  to  consider  the  Implica- 
tion of  the  new  technology  of  this  com- 
plex age  falling  into  the  sophisticated 
criminal's  hands  and  the  havoc  that 
could  be  wrought. 

The  time  is  long  past  due  when  we 
must  bring  a  sense  of  balance  into  the 
law  and  scientific  achievement.  The 
threat  of  organized  crime  or  overzealous 
bureaucrats  using  this  new  tool  without 
regard  for  our  law  poses  a  grave  threat 
to  each  citizen  as  well  as  to  the  Republic. 
There  is  much  more  that  we  should  and 
must  do  in  this  direction.  Perhaps  it  Is 
time  too  to  consider  new  approaches  to 
drying  up  the  large  amount  of  money 
that  witnesses  have  testified  is  generated 
by  organized  gambling.  Some  ofiQcials  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  have  testified 
that  95  percent  of  illegal  money  is  ac- 
quired by  organized  gambling.  It  is  this 
money  that  becomes  the  treasury  of  or- 
ganized crime  with  the  corruption  that 
follows.  Perhaps  some  thought  should  be 
given  to  the  alternative  of  total  wire- 
tapping, eavesdropping,  and  computer- 
ization of  our  society.  If  people  wish  to 
gamble  perhaps  an  alternative  would  be 
to  legalize  gambling  thus  creating  new 
tax  revenues  and  at  the  same  time  dry- 
ing up  the  revenues  of  organized  crime. 
I  believe  a  study  should  be  made  on  this 
subject. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  laws  are  of  necessity 
compromises.  The  President  refiected  the 
difficulties  In  accepting  some  of  those 
compromises  in  his  message.  We  know 
that  the  act  will  strengthen  local  law 
enforcement:  we  can  only  hope  and  pray 
that  these  same  local  people  will  have 
the  restraint  and  responsibility  to  use 
with  the  most  extreme  discretion  some 
of  the  potentially  disasterous  features  of 
the  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  believe  that  the 
President's  message  speaks  good  sense  to 
the  American  people,  I  place  It  In  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

L.  B.  J.:  A  Movx  in  "New  DiaecnoNS  To 

PiCHT  CmiME" 
(Note — Text  of  President  Johnson's  state- 
ment last  night  on  signing  the  omnibus  3afe 
StreeU  and  Crime  Control  Act  of  1968.) 

The  Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act 
of  1968  has  had  a  long  Journey. 

The  work  be  lind  the  principal  title  of  the 
Act  began  In  July  1965  when  I  appointed 
the  National  Crime  Commission.  The  work 
of  the  Congress  started  more  than  16  months 
ago.  In  February  1967.  when  I  called  upon  It 
to  strike  a  sure  and  swift  blow  against  crime 
in  America. 

Now.  almost  500  days  later,  the  leglsUUve 
process  has  run  Its  full  course.  The  measure 
before  me  carries  out  many  of  the  objec- 
tives I  sought.  But  It  also  contains  several 
other  provisions  which  are  unwise  and  which 
win  not  aid  effective  law  enforcement. 

Over  the  past  ten  days.  I  have  given  full 
consideration  to  this  intricate,  110-page  bill. 
I  have  carefully  weighed  the  good  features 
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against  the  uitdeslrable,  the  questions  of  law 
and  policy  it  raises  against  the  remedial  ac- 
tions I  might  take  to  resolve  those  questions, 
the  immediate  crisis  of  local  law  enforce- 
ment against  the  bill's  response. 

My  decision  has  been  made  only  after  con- 
sulting with  the  wisest  counselors  available 
to  the  President.  I  have  asked  eleven  Govern- 
ment departments  and  agency  heads,  includ- 
ing those  most  affected,  such  as  the  Attorney 
General,  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, the  Ohairman  of  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission,  and  the  Mayor  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  for  their  views.  No  De- 
partment has  recommended  veto.  On  the 
basis  of  their  advice  and  my  own  searching 
examination,  I  have  decided  that  this  meas- 
ure contains  more  good  than  bad  and  that  I 
should  sign  it  into  law. 

I  sign  the  bin  because  it  responds  to  one 
of  the  most  urgent  problems  in  America  to- 
day— the  problem  of  fighting  crime  in  the 
local  neighborhood  and  on  the  city  street. 

The  progrram  I  recommended  16  montti.s 
ago — the  Safe  Streets  Act — la  the  heart  of 
this  measure. 

My  program  was  based  on  the  most  ex- 
haustive study  of  crime  ever  undertaken  in 
America — the  work  o*  the  President's  Na- 
tional Crime  Commission.  The  Commission— 
composed  of  the  Nation's  leading  criminolo- 
gists, police  chiefs,  educators,  and  urban 
experts — spotlighted  the  weaknesses  In  our 
present  system  of  law  enforcement.  It  con- 
cluded that  the  states  and  local  communities 
need  large-scale  Federal  financial  assistance 
to  help  them  plan,  organize,  and  mount  a 
concerted  and  effective  attack  on  crime. 

The  bin  I  sign  today  provides  much  of 
that  urgently  needed  assistance.  It  will  give 
help  to  the  Ul-equipped  and  poorly-trained 
policeman  on  the  beat,  to  the  overburdened 
courtroom,  to  the  antiquated  correctional  la- 
stltution.  The  legislation  honors  the  deeply 
rooted  principle  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  supplement — but  never  sup- 
plant— local  efforts  and  local  responsibility 
to  prevent  and  control  crime. 

This  measure  moves  In  new  directions  to 
fight  crime  by : 

Authorizing  $400  million  In  Federal  grants 
over  a  two-year  period  for  planning  and 
launching  action  programs  to  strengthen  the 
sUiews  of  local  law  enforcement — from  police 
to  prisons  to  parole. 

Creating  a  National  Institute  of  Law  En- 
forcement and  Criminal  Justice  to  begin  » 
modern  research  and  development  venture 
which  will  put  science  and  the  laboratory  to 
work  In  the  detection  of  criminals  and  the 
prevention  of  crime. 

Establishing  a  pioneering  ald-to-«ducaton 
program  of  forgivable  college  loans  and  tui- 
tion grants  to  attract  better  law  enforcement 
officers  and  give  them  better  education  and 
preparation. 

Providing  greatly  expanded  training  for 
state  and  local  police  officers  at  the  National 
Academy  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion. 

Permitting  Federal  funds  to  be  used  to 
supplement  police  salaries  and  to  encourage 
the  specialized  training  of  community  serv- 
ice officers  whose  mission  will  be  to  ease 
tensions  in  ghetto  neighborhoods. 

These  are  among  the  prime  advantages  oi 
this  bill  I  sign  today. 

The  measure  also  ends  three  decades  of 
Inaction  on  the  problem  of  gun  controls. 
Interstate  traffic  in  handguns  and  their 
sales  to  minors  will  now  be  prohibited  by 
law.  The  majority  of  all  the  murders  by 
firearms  in  this  nation  are  committed  by 
these  small  but  deadly  weapons. 

But  as  I  have  told  the  Nation  and  the 
Congress  repeatedly,  this  is  only  a  half-way 
step  toward  the  protection  of  our  famlles 
and  homes.  We  must  go  further  and  stop 
mall  order  murder  by  rifle  and  shotgun.  We 
must  close  a  glaring  loophole  in  the  law  by 
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controlling  the  sale  of  these  lethal  weapons, 
as  well  as  the  sale  of  ammunition  for  all 
guns. 

A  week  ago  I  submitted  my  proposal  for 
more  stringent  safeguards.  I  asked,  as  I  had 
before:  "What  in  the  name  of  conscience 
wUl  It  take  to  pass  b  truly  effective  gun  con- 
trol law?" 

In  the  next  few  days,  the  Congress  has 
the  opportunity  to  answer  that  question. 
The  call  to  action  Is  compelling.  We  dare 
delay  no  longer.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  act 
on  this  bin  Immediately.  I  am  asking  the 
Attorney  General  to  explore  what  further 
steps  should  be  taken  in  the  gun  control 
area  so  that  I  may  recommend  them  when 
the  Congress  has  acted  on  the  legislation  I 
submitted  last  week. 

Title  in  of  this  legislation  deals  with  wire- 
tapping and  eavesdropping. 

My  views  on  this  subject  are  clear.  In  a 
special  message  to  Congress  in  1967  and  again 
this  year.  I  called— In  the  Right  of  Privacy 
Act — for  an  end  to  the  bugging  and  snoop- 
ing that  invade  the  privacy  of  citizens. 

I  urged  that  the  Congress  outlaw  "all  wire- 
tapping and  electronic  eavesdropping,  pub- 
lic and  private,  wherever  and  whenever  It 
occurs."  The  only  exceptions  would  be  those 
Instances  where  "the  security  of  the  Na- 
tion Itself  was  at  stake — and  then  only 
\inder  the  strictest  safeguards." 

In  the  bill  I  sign  today.  Congress  has 
moved  part  of  the  way  by : 

Banning  all  wiretapping  and  eavesdrop- 
ping by  private  parties. 

Prohibiting  the  sale  and  distribution  of 
"listening-in"  devices  in  Interstate  com- 
merce. 

But  the  Congress,  In  my  Judgment,  has 
taken  an  unwise  and  potentially  dangerous 
step  by  sanctioning  eavesdropping  and 
wiretapping  by  Federal,  state  and  local  law 
officials  in  an  almost  unlimited  variety  of 
situations. 

If  we  are  not  very  careful  and  cautious  in 
our  planning,  these  legislative  provisions 
could  result  in  producing  a  nation  of  snoop- 
ers bending  through  the  keyholes  of  the 
homes  and  offices  in  America,  spying  on  our 
neighbors.  No  conversation  in  the  sanctity  of 
the  bedroom  or  relayed  over  a  copper  tele- 
phone wire  would  be  free  of  eavesdropping  by 
those  who  say  they  want  to  ferret  out  crime. 

BEYOND    NEEDS 

Thus,  I  believe  this  action  goes  far  beyond 
the  effective  and  legitimate  needs  of  law  en- 
forcement. The  right  of  privacy  is  a  valued 
right.  That  is  why  we  must  strive  to  protect 
It  all  the  more  against  erosion. 

I  call  upon  the  Congress  immediately  to 
reconsider  the  unwise  provisions  of  Title  III 
and  take  steps  to  repeal  them.  I  am  directing 
the  Attorney  General  to  confer  as  soon  as 
possible  with  the  appropriate  committee 
chairmen  and  warn  them  of  the  pitfalls  that 
lie  ahead.  In  the  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
move  to  repeal  the  dangerous  provisions  of 
this  Title. 

Until  that  can  be  accompUshed  we  shall 
pursue — within  the  Federal  Government — 
carefully  designed  safeguards  to  limit  wire- 
tapping and  eavesdropping.  The  policy  of  this 
Administration  has  been  to  confine  wiretap- 
ping and  eavesdropping  to  national  security 
cases  only — and  then  only  with  the  approval 
of  the  Attorney  General. 

This  policy,  now  in  its  third  year,  will 
continue  In  force.  I  have  today  directed  the 
Attorney  General  to  assure  that  this  policy  of 
privacy  prevails  and  is  followed  by  all  Federal 
law  enforcement  officers. 

Many  States  have  protected  the  citizen 
against  the  invasion  of  privacy  by  making 
wiretapping  illegal.  I  call  upon  the  State  and 
local  authorities  In  the  other  states  to  apply 
the  utmost  restraint  and  caution  If  they  exer- 
cise the  broad  powers  of  Title  II.  We  need  not 
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surrender   our   privacy   to   win   the   war   on 
crime. 

Title  II  of  the  legislation  deals  with  cer- 
tain rules  of  evidence  only  In  Federal  crimi- 
nal trials — which  account  for  only  seven  per 
cent  of  the  criminal  felony  prosecutions  In 
this  country.  The  provisions  of  Title  II.  vague 
and  ambiguous  as  they  are,  can,  I  am  advised 
by  the  Attorney  General,  be  Interpreted  in 
harmony  with  the  Constitution  and  Federal 
practices  in  this  field  will  continue  to  con- 
form to  the  Constitution. 

Under  lonR-standlng  policies,  for  example, 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  other 
Federal  law  enforcement  agencies  have  con- 
sistently given  suspects  full  and  fair  warn- 
ing of  their  constitutional  rights.  I  have 
asked  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Director 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  to  as- 
sure that  these  policies  will  continue. 

My  overriding  concern  today,  as  it  has  been 
since  the  first  day  I  became  President,  is  for 
safe  streets  in  America.  I  believe  this  meas- 
ure, despite  Its  shortcomings,  will  help  to 
lift  the  stain  of  crime  and  the  shadow  of  fear 
from  the  street*  of  our  communities. 

That  promise,  contained  largely  in  Title  I 
and  m  the  reinforced  Gun  Control  law  I 
have  asked  for,  must  not  be  deterred. 

I  believe  It  Is  in  America's  interest  that  I 
sign  this  law  today. 

Crime  will  never  yield  to  demogoglc 
lament — only  to  action.  With  this  measure, 
we  are  beginning  to  act.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  taking  a  long  overdue  step. 

But  at  a  time  when  crime  Is  on  the  tip  of 
every  American's  tongue,  we  must  remember 
that  our  protection  rests  essentially  with 
local  and  State  police  officers.  For  of  the 
40.000  law  enforcement  agencies  in  this  Na- 
tion, more  than  39.750  are  local,  while  some 
200  are  state  and  only  the  remaining  40  plus 
are  Federal.  Of  the  371,000  full-time  law  en- 
forcement officers  in  the  nation,  308,000  are 
local,  while  40.000  are  state  and  only  23,000 
are  Federal.  The  essential  duties  these  23,000 
Federal  officers  are  authorized  by  law  to  per- 
form are  to  protect  the  President,  ferret  out 
crime  in  Interstate  commerce,  investigate 
crime  in  Interstate  commerce,  guard  our 
borders  and  enforce  the  tax  and  customs 
laws. 

Today  the  Federal  Government  is  acting. 
But  action  must  now  also  come  from  the 
cities  and  counties  and  states  across  America. 

The  cities  must  increase  the  size  of  their 
police  forces. 

The  cities  must  pay  their  law  enforcement 
officials  more. 

The  local  communities  must  train  them 
better. 

The  cities  and  the  states  must  streamline 
their  courts  and  correctional  institutions. 

Both  the  cities  and  states  must  plan  with 
care  and  Imagination  to  use  the  new  Federal 
funds  we  will  make  available  under  the  act 
I  sign  today. 

Today,  I  ask  every  Governor,  every  Mayor 
and  every  county  and  city  commissioner  and 
councilman  to  examine  and  adequacy  of 
their  state  and  local  law  enforcement  sys- 
tems and  to  move  promptly  to  support  the 
policemeB-.  the  law  enforcement  officers  and 
the  men  who  wage  the  war  on  crime  day  after 
day  in  all  the  streets  and  roads  and  alleys 
in  America. 

Most  important  of  an.  I  call  upon  every 
citizen  in  this  Nation  to  support  their  local 
police  officials  with  respect  and  with  the  re- 
sources necessary  to  enable  them  to  do  their 
Job  for  Justice  in  America. 

I  call  upon  our  church  leaders  and  every 
parent  to  provide  the  spiritual  and  moral 
leadership  necessary  to  make  this  a  lawabld- 
Ing  Nation,  with  respect  for  the  rights  of 
others,  respect  for  their  system  of  govern- 
ment and  support  for  those  charged  with  the 
respcpsibllity  of  protecting  our  lives,  our 
homes  and  our  liberties. 
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BUFFALO  JURIST  TO  HEAD  NOTRE 
DAME  LAW  SCHOOL  IN  CENTEN- 
NIAL YEAR 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  24,  1968 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Notre  Dame  Law  School,  the 
Nation's  oldest  Catholic  law  school,  will 
mark  its  100th  anniversary  In  1969. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the  uni- 
versity has  named  a  prominent  Buffalo. 
N.Y.,  citizen  and  jurist.  Justice  William 
B.  Lawless.  Jr.,  of  the  State  supreme 
court,  as  dean  of  the  law  school  effective 
on  July  1. 

This  is  a  significant  occasion  for  the 
law  school,  and  it  chose  wisely  in  select- 
ing Justice  Lawless  to  be  its  new  dean 
as  the  school  looks  forward  to  substan- 
tial expansion  of  its  operation  in  the 
next  5  years. 

I  know  Justice  Lawless  v;ell,  having 
served  with  him  on  the  Buffalo  Common 
Council  at  the  time  he  was  council  pres- 
ident. 

Justice  Lawless  is  a  fine  citizen  and 
public  servant,  who.  I  am  sure,  will  bring 
distinction  to  his  new  role  at  Notre 
Dame,  as  he  has  to  his  many  responsi- 
bilities over  the  years  in  liis  home  area 
of  Buffalo. 

Buffalo's  loss  is  Notre  Dame's  gain.  I 
know  that  I  speak  for  our  entire  com- 
munity in  saying  that  we  shall  miss  his 
leadership  and  his  guidance,  but  that  all 
wish  him  very  well  as  he  tm-ns  to  the 
academic  field  at  his  alma  mater. 

In  looking  ahead  to  his  position.  Jus- 
tice Lawless  said  he  hopes  to  be  able  to 
double  the  school's  student  body  and  its 
faculty  in  the  next  5  years. 

In  so  doing,  Justice  Lawless  said: 

The  emphasis  will  be  on  public  law  and 
human  rights— in  that  order. 

Justice  Lawless  feels  emphatically  that 
the  law  as  it  is  written  must  be  obeyed, 
that  there  are  peaceful  ways  to  oppose 
unjust  law.  He  adds: 

But  I  cannot  accept  violence  or  then  we 
would  turn  the  nation  into  a  Jungle. 

The  basic  solution  Is  renewed  respect  for 
law  and  order  in  otir  society. 

The  alternative  is  chaos. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Magnificat,  weekly 
newspaper  of  the  Catholic  diocese  of  Buf- 
falo, carried  an  excellent  article  on  Jus- 
tice Lawless  by  Dick  Klug  in  its  June  20 
edition,  as  follows: 

Better  Law  School,  Goal  of  Justice  Lawllss 
(By  Dick  Klug  I 

Supreme  Court  Justice  WiUlam  B.  Lawless 
Jr.  has  packed  a  lot  of  life  into  his  45  years. 

He's  gone  from  law  to  politics  to  the  hal- 
lowed halls  of  the  courts.  On  July  1.  less 
than  two  weeks  from  now,  he'll  take  on  ^ 
new  job  in  what  so  far  has  been  a  highly 
successful  career — dean  of  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame  Law  School. 

And  more  than  a  few  of  his  colleagues  and 
friends  are  betting  that  success  will  con- 
tinue. 

"He's  well  suited  to  be  dean  of  a  law 
school,"  praised  one  colleague,  as  he  noted 
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the  wide  and  deep  tntellectual  Interests  of 
the   respected    and    hard-working    Jurist 

A  native  of  North  Tonawanda.  Lawless  Is 
resigning  from  the  Supreme  Court  to  accept 
his  challenging  new  poet  In  South  Bend. 
Ind  He  will  succeed  Dean  Joseph  OMeara. 
69.  as  bead  of  the  nation's  oldest  Catholic 
law  school.  OMeara.  dean  since  1952.  Is  re- 
tiring. 

Lawless  attended  Ascension  School,  North 
Tonawanda.  through  the  seventh  grade,  then 
shifted  for  his  nnal  year  to  St  Rose  of 
Lima  School.  Buffalo  He  look  his  high 
schooling  at  Canlslus.  then  located  at  St 
Michaels  Church  In  downtown  Buffalo, 
graduating  In  1940 

Lawless  remembers  liow  after  school  he 
would  visit  the  courts  to  watch  the  trials  "I 
became  interested  In  law  and  never  thought 
of  anything  else,  really" 

Next  stop  was  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame  and  lu  law  school,  which  he  attended 
from  1942  to  1944  He  became  editor-ln-chlef 
of  the  student  publication.  "Notre  Dame 
Liiwyer." 

After  serving  for  two  years  as  a  lieutenant 
in  the  US.  Navy,  he  launched  his  private 
law  practice  with  the  Arm  of  Keneflck.  Cooke. 
Mitchell.  Bass  &  Letchworth 

The  youod  Lawless  was  soon  Immersed  In 
politics.  By.  1954.  at  the  age  of  31.  he  be- 
came the  citys  youngest  corporation  coun- 
sel when  he  was  appointed  to  the  admin- 
istration of   Mayor  Steven  Pankow. 

He  scored  another  •youngest"  two  years 
later  when  at  33  he  became  the  Buffalo  Com- 
mon Council's  youngest  president.  He  served 
on  the  Council  from  1956  to  1959 

His  rise  through  the  echelons  of  public 
service  continued,  when  In  1959  he  was 
elected  to  the  State  Supreme  Court.  It 
marked  only  the  second  time  In  half  a  cen- 
tury that  a  Democrat  won  a  contested  seat 
to  that  court  In  the  Eighth  Judicial  District. 

Meanwhile,  as  Lawless  pursued  his  law 
pr-ictlce  and  pollUcal  and  Judicial  career,  he 
was  completing  his  education,  retaining  close 
ties  with  his  alma  mater  and  raising  a 
lamily. 

He  received  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  In 
1949  from  the  University  of  Buffalo.  He  at- 
tended evening  classes  and  majored  In  his- 
tory and  government.  He  received  a  master 
of  laws  degree  In  1950  from  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 

He  was  married  In  1944  to  Jeanne  M.  Of- 
fennann.  daughter  of  a  former  Erie  County 
sheriff,  the  late  Prank  Offermann  The  couple 
now  has  12  children — six  boys  and  six  girls — 
and  lives  at  35  Voorhees  Ave..  Buffalo. 

In  1961-62  he  was  president  of  the  3.000- 
member  Notre  Dame  Law  Association.  Since 
1963  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  law 
school's  Advisory  Council,  a  group  of  30  prom- 
inent Jurists  and  lawyers  from  across  the 
nation. 

Three  times  during  his  blossoming  career 
he  was  recognized  with  "man  of  the  year" 
awards:  in  1956  by  the  Buffalo  Jayceee.  in 
1957  by  the  New  York  State  Jaycees  and  in 
1962  by  Notre  Dame. 

One  of  Lawless'  colleagues  marvelled  at 
the  breadth  of  his  intellectual  interests. 
Some  lawyers. "  he  obeerved.  have  a  very 
deep  knowledge  In  a  narrow  field.  But  Law- 
less Is  Just  one  of  those  people  with  a  really 
wide  Intellectual  grasp  of  things.  It's  very 
unusual  for  a  lawyer' 

In  his  Interview  with  the  Magnificat,  the 
soft-spoken  Jurist  bore  this  praise  out  as 
he  expounded  thoughtfully  on  the  problems 
of  law  and  the  courts,  and  of  the  nation  and 
•Aorld. 

As  for  the  State  Supreme  Court,  which  he 
:a  soon  to  leave,  he  expresses  worries  about 
that  courts  disposition  of  criminal  cases. 
The  criminal  docket  has  fallen  badly  be- 
hind." he  says.  clUng  one  recent  case  he 
handled  to  Illustrate  his  point. 

It  involved  a  young  man  arrested  In  March. 
1967.    on    a    burglary    charge    Penniless,    be 
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made  no  effort  to  apply  for  ball  and  get  his 
release  from  Jail  until  the  time  oi  trial.  The 
case  was  finally  moved  to  trial  In  March  of 
thU  year,  after  the  man  had  spent  one  year 
behind  bars. 

The  man  was  found  guilty  after  trial,  but 
what  worries  Lawless  Is  that  he  might  have 
been  innocent  yet  still  have  spent  a  year  in 
prison 

Lawless  suggesU  that  State  Supreme  Court 
give  preferred  attention  to  the  trial  of  crimi- 
nal cases  and  that  the  State  legislature  pro- 
vide for  additional  Judges  across  the  state. 

At  present.  65  to  70  percent  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  work  Involves  auto  negligence  cases. 
They  are  moved  to  trial  about  10  or  1 1  months 
after  lawyers  on  both  sides  are  ready  for 
trial,  which  Is  rapid  by  national  standards, 
affirms  Lawless. 

With  the  keen  Insight  of  a  social  sclentUt 
the  Jurist  probes  for  the  causes  of  the  tur- 
bulence and  bitterness  that  affecu  many  of 
today's  young  people  and  plagues  the  na- 
tion's urban  areas. 

He  cites  one  study  which  traced  some  of 
the  youthful  discontent  to  their  parenU"  lack 
of  solid  convictions.  And  this  In  turn  was 
traced  to  society  becoming  highly  mobile  In 
the  wake  of  World  War  II  and  the  Korean 
War 

"Until  World  War  II.'"  says  Lawless.  "Amer- 
ican society  was  not  very  mobile  People  were 
born  and  raised  In  the  same  general  com- 
munity. With  the  war.  they  were  sent  all  over 
the  world.  It  left  many  confused" 

Still,  this  father  of  12  has  praise  for  the 
young  He  says : 

"Youngsters  today  are  dedicated  to  a  search 
for  truth  and  they  will  not  accept  cliches 
and  old  saws.  They  want  hard  evidence  be- 
fore they  reach  conclusions.  They  will  not 
necessarily  accept  the  Judgement  and  guid- 
ance of  their  parents." 

The  effect  of  this  critical  attitude  Isn't  con- 
fined to  the  UiUted  States  alone,  he  says. 
'  Its  efiect  Is  seen  across  the  board.  It's  a  gen- 
eral world  condition."" 

Lawless  sees   this   Instability   manifest   In 
law  Itself.  For  some  years,  he  says,  there  has 
been  a  movement  afoot  not  Just  to  accept 
the  law  as  It  Is  but  to  ask.   "Is  this  law  Just?" 
In  New  York  State  tbU  was  evidenced  by 
the  liberalizing  of  lU  divorce  law.  moves  to 
ease  the  abortion  law  and  to  completely  re- 
write the  penal  code. 
To  all  thU  Lawless  adds: 
"If  a  law  Is  unjiut  or  Improper  It  should 
be  repealed.'" 

Lawless'  primary  Interest  lies  In  Constitu- 
tional law  and  hence  he  says  he  derived  bis 
greatest  satisfactions  presiding  over  criminal 
cases. 

The  great  problems  In  Constitutional  law 
today  develop  on  a  day-to-day  basis  In  crim- 
inal law."  he  said,  noting  such  perplexing 
and  often  volatile  Issue  as  search  and  seiz- 
ure, freedom  of  speech,  the  right  to  counsel, 
the  right  of  a  suspect  to  be  warned  of  hU 
rights. 

Like  many  Americans,  perhaps  more  than 
most.  Lawless  as  a  Judge  is  caught  up  in  the 
turmoil  caused  by  the  black  revolution  for 
freedom  and  equality.  And  though  he  em- 
phasizes that  the  law  mtist  l>e  obeyed,  he 
has  words  that  should  be  weighed  carefully 
by  many  Americans  who  think  the  sole  an- 
swer to  rioting  and  disorder  Is  repression. 

At  this  point  Lawless  reached  forward  to 
pick  up  the  little  black  paperback  laying 
amidst  the  clutter  of  papers  on  his  desk. 
Leaning  back  in  his  chair,  he  propped  his 
feet  on  the  desk  and  paged  through  the 
book,  the  recently  published  report  of  the 
Presidential  commission  which  studied  the 
natlon"s  disorders. 

"I  dont  feel  that  it's  any  solution  to  the 
problem  of  clvU  disorders  to  simply  arreat 
people  who  throw  rock«  and  loot  stores  and 
create  havoc  In  our  cities. 

"This  isnt  going  to  solve  the  social  prob- 
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lems  which  produce  people  like  that.  I  be- 
lieve the  basic  problem  Is  the  need  for  more 
Jobs,  for  greater  educational  opportunities, 
social  acceptance.  Improved  housing,  tight 
enforcement  of  laws  that  help  prevent  con- 
sumer exploitation."" 

Lawless  echoes  the  thoughts  of  communi- 
cations theorist  Marshall  McLuhan  when  he 
sees  television  as  playing  an  Important  role 
In  bringing  on  the  Negro  revolution. 

Before  1948,  ghetto  dwellers  never  realized 
how  well  people  lived  In  their  own  city,  he 
said.  "Television  portrayed  the  advantages 
that  many  of  us  enjoyed  and  this  led  to  the 
frustrations  of  those  living  In  hardship." 

83  he  could  get  a  first-hand  glimpse  of  the 
difficulties  of  slum  living.  Lawless  accom- 
palned  a  social  worker  on  visits  to  families 
a  couple  years  ago  He  calls  It  "the  most 
shocking  experience  of  my  life." 

But  with  all  this  said,  this  Interpreter  ol 
the  law  is  emphatic  that  the  law  as  Its  writ- 
ten must  be  obeyed. 

"I  don"t  believe  that  violence  or  Inten- 
tionally breaking  the  law  U  the  way  to  re- 
form and  to  revitalize  the  law."  he  says. 

"Americans  have  great  recourse  in  the  free 
press.  In  free  speech,  which  Includes  peace- 
ful picketing  demonstrations.  I'm  In  favor  ol 
that  to  oppose  unjust  law. 

"But  I  can't  accept  violence  or  then  we 
would  turn  the  nation  Into  a  Jungle.  The 
basic  solution  Is  renewed  respect  for  law  and 
order  In  our  society.  The  alternative  is 
chaos." 


ARMY  OFFICER  DIES  IN  CRASH 
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wall,  before  being  assigned  to  Vietnam  last 
December. 

Aside  from  his  parents,  Lieutenant  Phillips 
left  no  Immediate  survivors. 


SPEECH  BY  JAMES  RESTON 


HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

or    MABTLAin) 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  24.  1968 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Lt.  Michael  L.  Phillips,  a  fine  young  sol- 
dier from  Maryland,  was  killed  recently 
in  Vietnam.  I  wish  to  commend  his  brav- 
ery and  honor  his  memory  by  including 
the  following  article  in  the  Record: 
Abht   OmcEH   Dies  in   Crash — LnsortNANT 

PHH.LIPS  Was  on  Mission  Neab  Da  Nanc 

An  Army  officer  from  Prince  Georges  County 
was  killed  In  Vietnam  June  13  when  a  hell- 
copter  In  which  he  was  a  passenger  crashed 
after  colliding  with  an  Air  Force  plane,  the 
Department  of  Defense  announced  yesterday 
He  was  Identified  as  Ist  Lt.  Michael  L. 
Phillips  25.  son  of  Lt.  Cmdr..  USN  (Ret.) .  and 
Mrs.  Peariy  L.  Phillips,  of  4916  White  Oak 
Drive.  Oxon  Hill. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
the  crash  occurred  near  Da  Nang  while  Ueu- 
tenant  Phillips  was  on  an  artillery  observing 
mission.  Observation  was  his  basic  military 
speciality. 

BOBN     IN     WA8HIN0TON 

Born  In  Washington.  Lieutenant  Phillips 
lived  at  various  naval  Installations  while  Ills 
father  was  on  active  duty. 

He  was  graduated  from  the  Oxon  Hill  High 
School  in  1960.  and  after  studying  for  a  year 
and  a  half  at  the  University  of  Maryland, 
he  left  school  to  work  In  the  computer  field 
with  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration. 

He  later  reentered  the  University  of  Mary- 
land and  then  enUsted  In  the  Army  in  1965 
after  his  Junior  year. 

tkainkd  at  roBi  jackson 

Ueutenant  Phillips  took  his  basic  training 
at  Port  Jackson,  S.C.  and  then  completed 
officer  candidate  school  at  Fort  Sill,  Okla. 

He  took  helicopter  training  at  an  Army 
facility  at  Mineral  Wells.  Texas,  and  general 
warfare  training  at  Schofleld  Barracks,  Ha- 


HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

or    MABSACHnSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  24.  196S 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  it 
•was  inevitable  that  the  vast  majority  of 
graduation  speeches  this  year  were 
tinged  with  gloom.  Even  now,  most  of  us 
are  still  numbed  with  the  shock  of  Sen- 
ator Robert  Kennedy's  untimely  and 
senseless  death.  Commencement  speak- 
ers throughout  the  country  have  had  a 
dlfHcult  time  stressing  opportunity, 
chance,  and  hope  for  the  future  of  the 
graduates. 

Therefore,  the  graduates  of  Williams 
College  were  unusually  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing as  their  commencement  speaker 
James  B.  Reston  of  the  New  York  Times. 
I  must  confess,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  a  certain 
feeling  of  closeness  to  Scotty  Reston — 
since  he  Is  now  a  near  constituent,  hav- 
ing bought  the  "Vineyard  Gazette  and 
made  plans  to  eventually  retire  to 
Martha's  Vineyard  with  his  wife,  Sally. 
However,  my  reasons  for  calling  his  talk 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  are 
not  based  solely  on  local  pride.  Mr.  Res- 
ton pointed  out  in  his  brief  but  to  the 
point  talk  that  all  is  not  "WTong  with  the 
world,  and  that  whatever  is  "RTong,  is  not 
all  our  fault.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  all 
my  colleagues  wiD  be  interested  in  read- 
ing James  Reston's  speech  to  the  gradu- 
ates of  'Williams  College,  and  I  insert  it 
In  the  Record  at  the  end  of  ray  remarks, 
as  follows : 

Tauc  by  James  Rbston,  Williams  College, 
June  9.  1968 

resident  Sawyer,  Members  of  the  faculty, 
parents  and  members  of  the  Class  of  1968: 
I  can't  get  over  the  idea  that  a  few  minutes 
of  silence  or  a  walk  In  the  woods  would  be 
more  appropriate  than  one  more  speech  on  so 
hot  and  sad  a  day,  but  I  will  be  brief.  In  fact, 
If  I  run  over  ten  minutes,  I  wlU  welcome  a 
demonstration. 

There  is  a  certain  ritual  to  these  occasions. 
Some  middle  Eiged  speaker  you  never  heard 
of  Is  supposed  to  teU  you  that  the  world  Is 
a  hopeless  mess,  that  It  Is  all  the  fault  of 
the  Older  Generation,  and  that  we're  just 
waiting  around  for  you  to  bound  out  of  col- 
lege and  fix  things  up. 

Well,  I  have  news  for  you.  The  world  Is  not 
a  hopeless  mess.  It's  not  all  our  fault,  what- 
ever Is  wrong.  And  we're  certainly  not  hang- 
ing around  to  hand  things  over  to  you.  The 
first  thing  you  have  to  learn  when  you  get  out 
Is  how  to  tolerate  middle  aged  bores.  And  the 
second  thing  Is  that  these  same  bores  are 
determined  to  stick  around  and  get  In  your 
way  as  long  as  they  can. 

It  must  have  been  hard  for  you  not  to 
wonder  this  week  whether  you  were  going 
out  Into  a  limatlc  world.  The  Puritan  con- 
science always  reappears  In  times  of  great 
tragedy.  The  assassin's  guUt  Is  suddenly 
transferred  to  the  whole  American  nation. 
I  wish  we  confessed  our  real  sins  more  often 
and  didn't  assume  quite  so  much  respon- 
sibility for  our  Imaginary  sins. 

America  Is  not  sick;  it  is  drunk.  It  is  dizzy 
with  change.  The  vast  advance  in  the  pace 
and  power  of  life  has  been  too  much  for  it. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

We  have  changed  the  world  faster  than  we 
can  change  ourselves  or  our  Institutions.  We 
are  making  more  progress  with  the  social 
reconstruction  of  our  lives,  In  my  view,  than 
any  other  nation  in  the  world,  but  we  are  In 
a  race  with  the  pace  of  history  and  are  still 
falling  behind. 

It  Is  not  the  politicians  who  are  changing 
the  world.  Johnson  with  his  modified  capital- 
ism, Wilson  with  his  modified  socialism,  De- 
Oaulle  with  his  modified  monarchy,  and 
Brezhnev  and  Kosygln  with  their  modified 
communism  are  all  In  the  same  boat.  They 
are  all  rushing  about  trying  to  make  the 
pitiless  facts  of  the  modem  world  fit  their 
old  conceptions,  old  Ideologies,  and  old 
habits  and  they  are  all  in  trouble.  For  It  is  the 
scientist  and  the  ordinary  people — the  fer- 
tility of  the  human  mind  and  the  fertility 
of  the  human  body — that  are  changing  the 
world  faster  than  we  can  adapt  to  its  new 
problems  and  opportunities. 

Obviously,  there  is  a  lot  of  mental  and 
moral  insanity  In  our  own  society.  Take 
a  walk  In  any  great  city  at  night,  if  you 
dare:  the  evidence  Is  all  around  you.  We 
used  to  pray:  Lead  us  not  Into  Tempta- 
tion .  .  .  Now  we  are  not  being  led  but  driven 
into  It.  Many  people  have  so  much  that 
they  cannot  handle  It;  many  have  so  little 
that  they  cannot  bear  It.  And  the  affluence 
Is  conspicuous,  and  the  waste  Is  appalling, 
and  the  voice  of  the  hawker — urging  us  to 
buy  more  and  consume  more  on  credit — 
Is  not  to  be  avoided  even  In  *iie  most  mis- 
erable slum. 

H.  G.  Wells  wrote  a  little  book  thirty-three 
years  ago  called  "What  Are  We  To  Do  With 
Our  Lives."  When  I  read  It  again  this  week, 
I  had  to  wonder  why  we  have  been  so  slow 
In  understanding  the  consequences  of 
change.  He  was  saying  then,  not  that  so- 
ciety was  sick,  but  that  It  was  blind  and 
thoughtless,  that  we  had  to  clear  a  lot  of 
mouldy  rubbish  out  of  our  minds  before  we 
could  begin  the  effective  work  of  reconstruc- 
tion. And  then,  he  thought,  we  could  go 
forward  with  what  he  called  an  open  con- 
spiracy to  build  a  cooperative  peaceful 
world. 

I  mention  this  now  because  It  seems  so 
relevant  to  me  at  the  present  time.  The 
failure  to  keep  asking  the  big  question — 
What  are  we  doing  with  our  Lives? — not 
only  leads  into  narrow  and  dangerous  paths. 
If  we  were  reasonably  clear  about  this  In 
Washington,  I  doubt  whether  we  would  be 
spending  our  money  and  energies  the  way 
we  now  are.  Vietnam  did  not  develop  Into 
a  world  Issue,  dividing  the  alliance  and  our 
own  people  and  postponing  the  urgent  co- 
operative work  of  the  Northern  Industrial 
nations  because  of  the  acts  of  wicked  men. 
If  Lyndon  Johnson  had  been  clear  about 
the  nation's  priorities,  he  probably  would  not 
have  given  so  much  weight  to  his  personal 
fear  of  being  the  first  American  President 
to  lose  a  war. 

I  don't  want  to  plunge  Into  this  thicket 
except  to  make  a  point.  It  is  that  men  and 
institutions  and  government  need  a  clear 
definition  of  the  central  purpose  of  their 
lives  if  they  are  to  avoid  being  diverted  con- 
stanUy  by  secondary  or  even  trivial  consid- 
erations. The  more  complicated  the  world 
becomes,  the  more  we  specialize,  the  more 
we  specialize,  the  more  each  of  us  concen- 
trates on  his  little  part  of  the  Job,  and  be- 
fore long,  if  we  are  not  careful,  we  find  that 
all  this  machinery  of  colleges,  newspapers, 
governments,  and  even  churches  clatters 
along  without  much  reference  to  the  pur- 
pose of  all  this  activity.  Incidentally,  this  is 
the  really  exciting  thing  about  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  today.  Pope  John  asked 
and  Imposed  the  right  question:  Is  the 
church  relevant  to  the  modem  age?  If  not, 
lets  make  it  relevant. 

The  student  activity  In  this  year's  elec- 
tions provides  another  illustration  of  this 
problem  ol  the  effective  use  of  our  lives.  The 
students  have  concentrated  on  electing  Sena- 
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tor  McCarthy.  He  did  not  discover  and  In- 
spire them  so  much  as  they  discovered  and 
Inspired  him.  But  anyway,  they  have  made 
an  art  of  playing  hookey  and  have  shown 
In  the  process  that  they  can  be  effective 
working  within  the  system. 

My  concern  is  that,  if  they  are  disap- 
pointed, they  will  give  up.  It  may  be,  how- 
ever, that  the  really  critical  battleground 
for  change  this  year  lies  not  In  the  Presi- 
dential race  but  in  the  Congressional  races. 
All  the  candidates  In  both  parties  who  have  a 
chance  to  win  the  Presidency  are  more  in 
touch  with  the  requirements  of  the  coming 
age  than  most  of  the  Congressional 
candidates. 

Consider,  for  exaniple,  the  worst  of  them. 
It  would  not  be  difficult  to  Identify  the  fifty 
most  conspicuous  dunderheads  running  for 
office  this  year.  If  the  University  students  In 
their  districts  got  together,  even  at  this  late 
date,  and  worked  to  bring  them  down  in 
November,  I  believe  they  could  retire  at  least 
fifteen  or  twenty  of  them,  and  this  would  be 
a  great  service  to  the  Republic.  James  Mc- 
Gregor Burns,  who  knows  more  about  defeat 
In  politics  than  I  do,  thinks  I'm  a  little  opti- 
mistic about  this,  but  I  still  think  there's 
something  to  the  Idea. 

Everybody  Is  deploring  the  use  of  violence 
these  days,  and  no  wonder.  But  deploring 
violence  does  not  deal  with  the  problem  any 
more  than  torrents  of  tears  deal  with  the 
assassination  of  Robert  Kennedy.  We  de- 
plored violence  when  John  Kennedy  was 
killed  too.  We  criticized  crowded  political 
rallies  and  rides  through  political  mobs  In  the 
emotional  atmosphere  of  Dallas.  But  we  still 
go  on  with  the  same  old  political  campaign- 
ing techniques,  and  we  provided  no  real  secu- 
rity around  the  presidential  candidates  in 
this  election  five  years  later. 

We  are  living  in  a  violent  age.  We  are  try- 
ing to  deal  with  a  political  revolution,  a 
racial  revolution,  a  social  revolution,  an 
urban  and  agrarian  revolution  and  a  military 
revolution  all  at  the  same  time.  We  are  In- 
volved in  highly  emotional  controversies  be- 
tween communist  and  non-communist.  Jew 
and  Arab,  Muslim  and  Hindu,  all  over  the 
world.  These  things  often  Involve  the  future 
of  nations  and  races  and  creeds  for  which 
many  men  are  willing  to  die  or  to  kill.  The 
facts  are  plain  and  pitiless. 

My  worry  about  the  young  rebels  of  today 
is  not  that  they  are  protesting  and  demon- 
strating against  many  aspects  of  our  society, 
but  that  they  will  stick  for  one  or  two  brisk 
skirmishes  and  then  quit.  It  Is  not  hard  to 
master  the  techniques  of  militant  anarchy. 
A  modern  technological  society  is  very  vul- 
nerable to  it.  Fifty  determined  young  men 
with  the  aid  of  a  few  technicians  can  go 
down  the  manholes  and  cripple,  not  only 
Columbia  but  the  City  of  New  York.  Any 
madman  can  terrorize  a  city  or  kill  a  Sena- 
tor, but  remaking  a  society  Into  something 
even  a  little  more  fair,  decent,  and  compas- 
sionate is  a  much  more  difficult,  and  com- 
plicated job. 

It  is  very  hard  work.  It  takes  a  very  long 
time.  It  requires  a  great  many  patient  peo- 
ple sticking  with  a  great  many  tough  jobs, 
but  the  greatest  ally  of  the  militant  minor- 
ity Is  the  indifference  of  the  majority.  Even 
today,  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  our 
people  are  actively  engaged  In  the  improve- 
ment of  our  common  life. 

I  am  concerned  about  what  seems  to  me  a 
growing  mood  of  jjessimism  In  the  land. 
Maybe  I  make  too  much  of  it  because  we  In 
the  reporting  business  are  largely  responsible 
for  It.  We  concentrate  on  the  contention  and 
conflicts  of  life;  we  have  forgotten  Berlin, 
which  was  the  real  danger  to  world  peace  but 
talk  only  about  Vietnam;  we  climb  all  over 
Columbia  University  In  Its  troubles  and 
Ignore  Williams.  This  Is  natural  but  It  de- 
presses the  national  mind,  and  despair  can 
be  almost  as  dangerous  as  Indifference. 

Unless  I  miss  my  guess,  we  shall  make  our 
way  through  this  gloomy  period.  Whatever 
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elM  you  c«n  My  about  Amerlc*  It  U 
grappling  with  the  great  questions  of  human 
life.  It  IS  working  on  the  questions  of  world 
peace.  It  U  at  least  conscious  of  the  poor. 
It  Is  making  a  greater  effort  to  compose  th« 
injustices  to  the  Negro  people. 

How  then  Is  a  college  graduate  to  approach 
this  kind  of  world?  One  way  Is  to  reject  it  and 
escape  from  It  There  are  many  ways  of  doing 
this,  some  of  them  quite  fashionable. 
Academic  life  provides  many  comfortable 
corners  where  you  can  lose  yourself  in  your 
own  little  narrow  specialty  and  Ignore  the 
larger  social  and  political  Issues  of  the  age. 
It  Is  not  true  that  there  Is  "no  place  to  hide." 
A  remarkable  number  of  highly  intelligent 
people  are  hiding  all  over  the  place. 

Business  life  offers  many  opportunities  to 
move  from  alr-condltloned  offices  to  fancy 
suburbs  along  wide  highways  that  by-pass 
not  only  the  slums  but  much  of  Life  itself. 

The  excuses  for  bugging  out  are  endless. 
You  can  say  and  maybe  even  prove,  that  the 
world  has  been  taken  over  by  Inferior  men 
who  do  not  have  your  noble  vision  of  life  or 
are  too  slow  for  your  tastes.  You  can  gather 
with  other  "superior"  people  and  scoff  at  the 
banalities  of  the  press  and  politicians.  And 
of  course  you  can  cop  out  altogether  and  live 
for  youn«lf.  if  you  can  stand  it.  with  the 
h*lp  of  whatever  stimulants  you  can  find  to 
ease  your  depression.  Maybe  you  would  be 
happier  In  porky  middle  age  than  I,  but  I 
wonder. 

Meanwhile,  there  U  work  to  be  done.  The 
I>eace  talks  have  started  but  last  week  we 
lost  more  boys  In  Vietnam  than  In  any  other 
week  of  the  war.  Robert  Kennedy  Is  dead, 
but  after  all  the  crying  and  exhortation,  the 
problems  remain.  That  is  the  way  the  world 
has  gone  from  the  beginning: 

Listen  to  these  lines: 

"To  Whom  Can  I  speak  today? 
The  Gentle  man  has  perished. 
The   violent   man   has   access   to  everybody 
To  whom  can  I  speak  today? 
There  ape  no  righteous  men. 
The  World  is  surrendered  to  crlnjlnals." 

This  was  not  written  by  Gore  Vldal,  but 
by  a  gloomy  bard,  and  not  a  very  good  one, 
over  four  thousand  years  ago  In  the  time 
of  Egypt's  Middle  Kingdom. 

Or  hear  tils  second  quotation: 

"Never  was  there,  perhaps,  more  hoUowneas 
at  heart  tha.n  at  the  present,  and  here  In  the 
United  States.  Genuine  belief  seems  to  have 
left  us.  The  underlying  principles  of  the 
States  are  not  honestly  believed  In.  .  .  .  The 
spectacle  is  appalling.  We  live  In  an  at- 
mosphere of  hypocrisy  throughout.  The  men 
believe  not  In  the  women,  nor  the  women  in 
the  men.  .  .  .  The  great  cities  reek  with 
robbery  and  scoundrellsm  .  .  ." 

This  was  written  over  a  hundred  year* 
ago  by  Walt  Whitman.  So  much  for  "the  good 
old  days." 

The  main  difference  I  find  in  the  modern 
grumblers  is  that  they  don't  write  as  well 
as  the  old  grumblers.  Besides,  despite  all  our 
troubles.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  cool  look  at 
the  present  age  Justifies  a  little  more  hope. 

You  are  the  first  college  graduating  class 
In  the  last  third  of  the  Twentieth  Century. 
Par  from  pitying  you.  I  think  you  are  a  com- 
paratively lucky  lot.  When  your  parents  were 
your  age.  they  got  out  of  college  (If  In  fact 
they  had  the  chance  to  go  to  college)  In  the 
middle  of  the  most  savage  world  war  In  the 
history  of  the  human  race.  That  one  made 
Vietnam  look  like  a  minor  skirmish.  Or  if 
you  go  back  another  generation,  raoax  of  your 
grandfathers  and  grandmothers  were  con- 
fronted by  the  First  World  War.  Also,  In 
those  days,  college  presidents  punished  stu- 
dents. Instead  of  the  other  way  around. 

So  misery  Is  a  compwatlve  thing.  I  vami- 
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Uoned  that  we  are  just  entering  the  last 
third  of  the  Century.  We  are  28  years  beyond 
the  second  world  war.  We  have  problems.  God 
knows,  but  If  we  look  at  them  in  historic 
terms,  they  are  not  all  that  bad.  Twenty- 
three  years  after  the  first  world  war  was 
1943.  By  that  Ume,  Hitler  had  already  oc- 
cupied the  Rhlneland  MusaoUnl  was  In 
Abyssinia:  almost  all  of  Europe  was  overrun 
by  the  German  armies,  and  the  United  States 
was  about  to  be  attacked  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

The  situation  today  U  quite  different.  ThU 
country,  by  lU  sacrifices,  has  created  a  new 
balance  of  power  In  the  world.  We  have  not 
found  the  answer  to  small  wars,  but  at  least 
we  have  avoided  a  big  war  for  longer  than 
the  British  and  French  did  when  they  had 
primary  responsibility  for  maintaining  peace 
between  1910  and  1939. 

The  outlook  Is  not  hopeless.  The  American 
people  are  not  "sick."  There  Is  plenty  of 
sickness  among  us  but  mainly  we  are  Just 
diverted  or  indifferent  The  political  process 
Is  responsive  to  the  will  of  the  people,  but, 
like  love.  It  has  to  be  expressed  at  the  right 
times. 

Meanwhile,  on  a  more  personal  note,  I 
would  urge  you  to  be  very  careful  about 
scoffing  at  the  moral  values  of  the  past.  Some 
things  we  do  know  about  the  future.  You 
are  going  to  live  In  a  crowded  and  convul- 
sive world.  The  way  things  are  going  It  Is 
likely  to  be  a  deceitful  world,  dominated  by 
large  institutions.  If  on  top  of  this,  all  your 
fears  and  charges  are  true,  that  It  Is  run  by 
fools  and  demons — then  surely  personal  love 
and  friendship,  and  some  kind  of  faith  will 
be  more  precious  than  ever  before.  Already, 
the  family  Is  the  one  unit  of  society  that 
makes  more  sense  than  any  other,  and  I 
cannot  believe  that  It  Is  In  your  selfish  in- 
terest to  trifle  with  the  values  on  which  the 
honor  and  fidelity  of  the  family  ore  based. 

This  brings  me  to  my  final  ]X>lnt.  I  some- 
times think  that  on  the  great  occasions  of 
life,  we  celebrate  the  wrong  people.  On  birth- 
days, we  remember  the  child  and  forget  the 
mother.  We  grieve  for  the  dead  and  some- 
times overlook  those  who  are  left  behind 
and  envy  the  dead.  And  at  graduation  we 
celebrate  the  graduates  and  forget  the  par- 
ents. This  Is  not  quite  fair — especially  now 
when  graduation  Is  often  an  expensive  In- 
terlude between  two  expensive  phases  of  edu- 
cation— all  at  the  Old  Folks'  expense. 

So  I  congratulate  not  only  the  Class  of 
'68  but  the  parents  of  the  class  of  '68.  The 
latter  have  at  least  stayed  the  course,  and 
that,  after  all.  Is  the  main  thing. 
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THE  TAXPAYERS'  FRIEND: 
JAMESTOWN.  COLO. 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or  TTMtraastm 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  24,  1968 

Mr.  QUnXEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  ever 
so  easy  for  one  of  our  colleagues,  in  the 
performance  of  his  congressional  chores, 
to  accomplish  something  In  the  tax- 
payers' interest  and  have  that  act  go 
unnoticed.  I  venture  to  say  each  Mem- 
ber of  Congress.  In  the  performance  of 
his  constitutional  duties,  has  accom- 
plished many  noteworthy  but  unpub- 
lished acts. 

It  should  be  very  heartening  to  us  to 
know  that  we  do  have  alert,  hard-work- 
ing newsmen,  who  will  diligently  search 


out.  then  publicize,  noteworthy  acts  by 
the  Members  of  Congress. 

One  of  our  most  able  colleagues  ha.s 
been  the  recipient  of  a  newsman's  hard 
work  and  a  well-deserved  accolade  in  the 
form  of  an  editorial  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  Wednesday.  June  19.  1968. 

The  Honorable  Donald  G.  Brotzman, 
Congressman  from  the  Second  District 
of  Colorado,  richly  deserves  this  "pat  on 
the  back."  In  my  opinion,  every  hard- 
working taxpayer  will  want  to  add  his 
"amen"  to  this  editorial. 

This  editorial  speaks  for  itself,  but  in 
calling  this  monumental  goof  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Postmaster  General.  Con- 
gressman Brotzman  put  the  fiscal  wel- 
fare of  the  Nation  above  that  of  his  own 
district.  As  colleagues,  we  do  not  have  to 
be  reminded  of  the  courage  such  action 
takes.  But.  I  mights  add,  such  action  is 
typical  of  the  Congressman  from  the 
Second  District  of  Colorado. 

Congressman  Brotzman  ably  repre- 
sents his  district.  He  is  constantly  fight- 
ing in  behalf  o'  his  constituents.  In  the 
Halls  of  Congress,  the  good  people  of  the 
Second  Congressional  District  of  Colo- 
rado do  not  stand  in  any  reflected  light. 
In  their  comer,  those  Coloradans  have 
an  able  Representative,  ever  willing  to 
share  their  fight,  ever  willing  to  make 
sacrifice  to  save  the  taxpayers  money. 
This  editorial.  "Three  Cheers  for  James- 
town. Colo.."  most  certainly  echoe.s 
three  cheers  for  Congressman  Donald  G. 
Brotzman. 

I  am  happy  to  make  this  editorial 
available  to  the  readers  of  the  Record: 
Thux  Checks  ros  Jamcs'town,  Colo. 
There  are  109  patrons  of  the  post  office  .it 
Jamestown,  Colo.,  which  Is  between  10  and 
15  miles  from  Boulder.  Colo,  (pop.,  1960 
census,  38.000).  In  Boulder,  says  one  citizen, 
"I've  had  to  wait  30  minutes  to  mall  a 
letter." 

There's  no  such  situation  at  Jamestown, 
apparently.  You  can  walk  Into  the  post  of- 
fice there  and  mall  a  letter  In  less  time  than 
that.  What's  more,  you  can  also  buy  a  can 
of  beans,  a  work  shirt  and  stuff  like  that 
there,  because  the  Jamestown  poet  office  Is 
off  In  a  corner  of  the  general  store  run  by 
Donald  Haynes.  Mr.  Haynes  also  is  the 
postmaster. 

The  United  States  Government  has  been 
paying  $120  rent  a  year  for  the  Jamestown 
post  office  space. 

Now  this  tidy  If  Informal  arrangement 
seems  to  have  affronted  the  majesty  of  the 
United  States  Government,  which  some  time 
back  announced  that  It  was  going  to  approve, 
for  Jamestown,  a  $14,000  poet  office  edifice. 

The  only  problem.  It  developed,  was  that 
the  citizens  of  Jamestown  did  not  want  a 
new  $14,000  post  office.  They  liked  what  they 
had.  A  group  of  Jamestown  citizens  formed 
a  group  calling  Itself  Voters  Opposing  In- 
discriminate Civic  Expenditures  (i.e.,  VOICE, 
what  else?)  and  hired  an  attorney  to  speak 
for  them.  "This."  he  said  of  the  proposed 
$14,000  building,  "Is  a  waste  of  money.  The 
faculty  is  not  needed.  It  will  be  fought.  . 

And  fought  It  was.  VOICE  fired  off  a  plea 
for  help  to  Jamestown's  Congressman,  Rep. 
Donald  O.  Brotzman.  who  In  turn  fired  off 
a  letter  to  the  Hon.  Marvin  Wataon.  Post- 
master General,  beginning:  "I  would  like  you 
to  personally  Investigate  a  monumental  goof 
which  the  Fost  Office  Department  has  com- 
mitted at  Jamestown.  Colorado.  .  .  .' 
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As  Bep.  Brotzman  observed,  the  plan  was 
for  the  new  building  to  be  leased  to  the 
Government  for  about  $2,000  a  year,  or  sub- 
stantially more  than  the  going  rate  of  $120 
for  the  space  at  the  general  store.  And,  be 
said,  while  the  Post  Office  Department  may 
regard  a  $2,000  annual  rental  as  an  "in- 
significant amount,  I  do  not." 

Neither  did  the  people  of  Jamestown. 
Mayor  Jim  Heaton  said :  "We  do  for  ourselves. 
We'll  go  out  and  fix  a  road,  build  a  fire- 
house  or  repair  a  bridge,  rather  than  have 
the  town  do  It,  Just  to  keep  the  taxes  down." 

The  citizen  who  had  to  wait  30  minutes 
to  mall  a  letter  in  Boulder  says  that  if  the 
Government  has  so  much  money  to  spend 
on  post  offices  out  that  way,  the  Boulder  post 
office  could  use  It.  For  Jamestown's  post  office 
Is  going  to  remain  In  the  general  store.  As 
the  mayor  says.  Jamestown  people  "do  for 
themselves,"  and  three  cheers  for  them. 


TESTIMONY  OF  STEEL  LABOR  AND 
MANAGEMENT  BEFORE  THE 
HOUSE  WAYS  AND  MEANS  COM- 
MITTEE IN  SUPPORT  OF  STEEL 
QUOTAS 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

0»   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  24,  1968 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tuesday, 
Jime  18.  1968,  representatives  of  the 
United  Steelworkers  and  the  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute  in  a  joint  ap- 
pearance before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  presented  testimony 
on  the  question  of  iron  and  steel  quota 
legislation. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
which  has  been  holding  hearings  since 
June  4  on  the  question  of  trade  policy 
and  quotas,  heard  testimony  from  Mr. 
Thomas  F.  Patton,  chairman.  Republic 
Steel  Corp.,  who  represented  the  Ameri- 
can Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  and  from 
Mr.  I.  W.  Abel,  president  of  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  America. 

The  presentation  of  statements  by 
both  the  labor  and  management  sectors 
of  America's  most  vital  industry  called 
dramatic  attention  to  the  problems  fac- 
ing American  iron  and  steel.  World  over- 
capacity of  steel  production  facilities, 
foreign  goverimient  subsidy  of  foreign 
steel,  and  restrictions  by  foreigners  on 
American  steel  sold  abroad,  have  created 
a  flood  of  imports,  generally  from  low 
labor  cost  areas. 

The  future  security  and  prosperity  of 
America  depend  considerably  on  the 
health  of  this  most  basic  industry.  I 
would  like  to  include  the  statements  of 
Mr.  Abel  and  Mr.  Patton  in  favor  of  steel 
quota  legislation  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  I  hope  that  everyone  will  take 
the  time  to  read  this  important  testi- 
mony, which  follows : 

Statement  of  I.  W.  Abel,  President,  Unfted 
Steelworkers  of  America,  Before  tkk 
House  Wats  ano  Means  Committee  in 
Support  op  "Ste«l  and  Iron  Ore  Quota 
Bill"  (H.R.  14120) ,  June  18,  1968 
Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  I.  W.  Abel.  I  am 
President    of    the    United    Steelworkers    of 
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America,  a  union  which  represents  the  work- 
ers In  the  basic  Iron  and  steel  Industry  In 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  We  also  rep- 
resent Iron  ore  mines  In  both  countries. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Joint  appearance  be- 
fore this  Committee  of  the  Union  and  the 
Industry,  represented  by  Mr.  Tom  Patton  of 
Republic  Steel  and  me,  will  come  as  a  sur- 
prise to  many,  since  we  are  currently  en- 
gaged in  negotiating  a  labor  agreement. 
Frankly,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  hope  that  our  ap- 
pearance will  elicit  more  than  surprise.  We 
hope  It  will  arouse  a  real  concern  for  and 
a  willingness  to  Investigate  the  new  prob- 
lems which  our  domestic  economic  system 
faces  as  a  result  of  our  current  national 
trade  policy. 

evaluation  of  trade  policy 
All  of  us.  of  course,  are  moved  by  the  argu- 
ment that  If  a  specific  policy  works,  it  must 
be  the  right  one.  But  the  converse  is  also 
true.  There  can  be  no  dogmatic  truths  in  an 
evolving  and  changing  economic  climate.  The 
best  argument  for  pursuing  our  foreign  trade 
policy,  which  was  initiated  over  thirty-four 
years  ago,  has  been  the  fact  that  we  have 
developed  and  generally  maintained  a  favor- 
able trade  balance.  This  was  particularly  true 
in  the  steel  Industry  until  1959,  at  which 
time  we  began  to  rapidly  plunge  into  a  def- 
icit position.  Now  the  national  trade  balance 
Is  also  being  Jeopardized. 

The  1967  trade  surplus  was  only  3.6  billion 
dollars,  and  already  this  year  we  have  ex- 
perienced trade  deficits.  Our  balance  of  pay- 
ments have  also  succumbed  to  a  long  series 
of  large  international  deficits,  beginning  in 
1958.  It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  the  last 
time  this  Committee  deliberated  upon  our 
trade  p)ollcy  we  were  very  much  In  a  surplus 
condition  and  our  payment  deficits  were  de- 
clining. The  impact  of  those  deliberations 
was  not  to  be  felt  until  this  year,  but  the 
atmosphere  In  which  you  conducted  them 
was  cetralnly  optimistic — between  1960  and 
1965,  our  trade  surplus  averaged  5.2  billion 
dollars  and  during  the  same  period,  our  pay- 
ment deficits  dropped  from  minus  3.9  billion 
to  minus  1.3  billion. 

BALANCE  OF  PAYMENT  AND  TRADE 


Balance  ot 
payments 
(billions) 


Balance  of 

trade 
(billions) 


1958. 
1959. 
1960. 
1961. 
1962. 
1963. 
1964. 
196S. 
1966. 
1967. 


-3.4 

+3.3 

-3.9 

+1.0 

-3.9 

+4.8 

-2.4 

+5.4 

-2.2 

+4.4 

-2.7 

+5.1 

-2.8 

+6.7 

-1.3 

+4.8 

-1.4 

+3.7 

-3.6 

+3.6 

It  is  no  wonder  then  that  we  accepted  the 
fact  thtt  our  national  trade  policy  was  cor- 
rect. It  was  working.  But,  gentlemen,  the 
same  logic  should  prevail  today  and  we 
should  acknowledge  it.  Our  trade  balances 
have  dipped  and  not  Just  because  of  tempo- 
rary factors.  Deep  penetrations  by  foreign 
producers  have  been  made  into  domestic  in- 
dustries and  apparently  there  Is  no  leveling 
off  In  view.  At  any  rate,  the  clarity  of  the 
logic  is  being  felt  in  the  steel  industry  and 
the  Steelworkers'  Union  has  responded  to 
It  because  it  may  mean  the  livelihood  and 
Jobs  of  our  members. 

My  comments  should  be  taken  within  the 
context  of  our  Union's  support  for  an  ex- 
pansionary trade  policy.  We  have  tradition- 
ally fought  fop  the  concept  of  wider  trade 
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relations  with  other  countries  because  of  Its 
political  and  economic  advantages.  The  in- 
ternational political  aspects  of  freer  trade 
are  readily  recognized.  We  have  equated  our 
national  political  Interest  with  the  advanc- 
ing of  International  cooperation.  As  Dean 
Rusk  recently  Indicated:  "The  trade  policy 
the  United  States  has  pursued  for  more  than 
three  decades  contributes  to  |our|  broad 
political  objectives." 

Moreover,  we  have  felt  that  our  foreign 
economic  policy  has  enhanced  our  national 
economic  welfare.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
most  persuasive  Justification  of  our  trade 
policy  was  the  very  evident  contribution 
which  It  did  make  to  our  economic  growth. 
We  are,  therefore,  convinced  that  an  isola- 
tionist economic  policy  Is  outdated  In  a  world 
of  Interdependence.  It  was  probably  one  of 
the  achievements  of  the  New  Deal  era  that 
the  philosophical  position  of  "fortress 
America" — at  least  as  far  as  trade  is  con- 
cerned— was  demolished.  However,  current 
evaluation  cannot  rest  upon  past  perform- 
ance or  past  factual  situations.  Interna- 
tional trade  has  now  taken  on  different 
dimensions. 

I  make  these  comments  precisely  because 
the  problems  of  the  past  and  their  solutions 
are  not  necessarily  the  problems  facing  inter- 
national trade  today.  Unfortunately,  there 
are  too  many  who  would  apply,  in  a  doc- 
trinaire manner,  the  public  policy  decisions 
of  the  past  and  criticise  any  contemporary 
evaluation  of  present  day  problems  as  an  at- 
tempt to  return  to  the  days  of  the  Smoot- 
Hawley  Act. 

Our  past  trade  policy  grew  out  of  an  eco- 
nomic atmosphere  of  scarcity.  At  that  time, 
artificial  trade  barriers,  which  further  re- 
stricted each  countries'  limited  productive 
facilities,  had  condemned  the  various  indi- 
vidual national  economies  to  total  depend- 
ency upon  each  countries'  weaknesses. 
Within  an  economy  of  scarcity,  there  was 
little  room  for  improvement. 

However,  Just  as  today  the  development  of 
our  domestic  public  policy  Is  being  condi- 
tioned by  the  problems  arising  from  an  econ- 
omy of  affluence,  so  also  our  foreign  trade 
policy  must  grapple  with  the  same  source 
of  international  economic  concern.  Although 
these  complexities  arise  from  an  affluent 
economy,  they  are  no  less  real  or  no  less 
critical  than  those  arising  from  a  depressed 
economy. 

We  are,  therefore,  appealing  to  you  to  view 
our  trade  problems  within  this  context. 
What  I  am  saying  is  that  we  must  have  a 
balanced  trade  relationship  within  an  ex- 
pansionary trade  policy. 

As  far  as  the  domestic  steel  Industry  is 
concerned,  we  are  experiencing  a  rapid  and 
accelerated  percentage  penetration  of  our 
market  by  foreign  producers.  Within  the  last 
five  years,  steel  imports  have  risen  from  3 
per  cent  of  domestic  demand  to  almost  15 
per  cent,  if  current  Imports  for  1968  are  pro- 
jected on  an  annual  basis. 

Furthermore,  we  have  been  a  deficit  na- 
tion in  the  value  of  direct  steel  trade  since 
1962.  The  current  deficit  amounts  to  about 
900  million  dollars.  But  more  than  that,  we 
are  still  a  deficit  nation  even  when  we  take 
Into  consideration  indirect  steel  trade — 
that  is,  trade  in  which  steel  Is  used  in  manu- 
fact\ired  products.  In  1966,  our  total  steel 
trade  balance  was  in  a  deficit  position  by  al- 
most 500  miUlon  dollars.  ThU,  of  course, 
causes  a  drain  on  our  balance  of  pajmients. 
But  is  also  refutes  the  contention  that  Amer- 
ican steel  which  Is  exported  in  manufactured 
items  outbalances  and  compensates  for  any 
deficit  In  direct  steel  trade. 
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STta  IMPOWT  STUDY 


VM.UE  Of  DIRECT  AND  INOIHtCT  (ENO-USO  STEEL  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  AND  THEIR  EFFECT  Oli  MS.  BALANCE  Of 
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I  VilMS  «cr*M*d  by  10  pofceni  to  adjust  from  FOB  to  GIF  basii. 
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We  are  convinced  that  the  pressure  behind 
these  foreign  Imports  Is  basically  one  of  af- 
fluence— In  other  words,  it  results  from  ex- 
cessive overcapacity.  The  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  last  December,  released  a  re- 
port indicating  that  surplus  cap.tclty  had  al- 
ready reached  a  level  of  50  million  toiu.  Each 
year,  steel  capacity  grows  at  a  rate  of  33  mil- 
lion tons.  It  Is  the  continued  investment  In 
overcapacity  facUittea  which  must  be  mod- 
erated In  order  to  bring  about  a  balanced 
trade  relationship. 

STXKL     AND    OKS     QUOTAS 

Our  support  of  the  Vanlk  bill  Is  predicated, 
therefore,  upon  a  two-fold  objective.  First, 
the  bill  will  determine  that,  as  a  matter  of 
public  policy,  a  10  per  cent  penetration  of 
our  steel  market  Is  a  balanced  one.  Bfaybe 
Congress  will  suggest  another  figure.  But.  set 
a  level,  It  must.  In  our  Judgment.  As  far  as 
Iron  ore  Is  concerned,  our  miners  have  com- 
plained about  Job  losses  due  to  the  continued 
high  levels  of  Importation  of  ore  during 
periods  of  recession.  Their  Job  loss  becomes 
more  pronounced  than  basic  steelworkers  If 
there  Is  not  a  proportionate  reduction  of  iron 
ore  Imports  comparable  to  a  downturn  In 
steel  production.  Currently,  ore  Imports  are 
about  36  per  cent  of  domestic  consumption. 

The  second  objective  will  be  found  In  the 
fact  that  the  bill  will  serve  as  a  guideline  for 
foreign  steel  Industries  to  moderate  their  In- 
vestments In  facilities  producing  steel  well 
beyond  their  own  domestic  consumption  and 
a  reasonable  share  of  our  market. 

It  would  be  disastrous  for  Japan,  for  in- 
stance, to  be  led  to  assume  It  has  an  un- 
limited access  to  the  U.S.  steel  market.  Then, 
at  a  later  date,  when  its  investments  are  al- 
ready mode  and  its  manpower  already  com- 
mitted. If  Japan  is  forced  to  curtail  its  access, 
severe  political  and  economic  consequence 
would  undoubtedly  ensue.  Now  is  the  time  to 
declare  whether  there  is  a  limit.  And,  this  Is  a 
responsibility  for  Congress. 

This,  then,  is  the  sole  purpose  of  our  sup- 
port of  a  flexible  quota  bill.  We  have  arrived 
at  this  position  at  a  time  when  our  own  in- 
dustry la  accelerating  Its  Investments  In  new 
plants  and  equipment  to  modernize  obsolete 
facilities.  There  has  been  severe  criticism 
levied  at  the  industry  for  allowing  its  facili- 
ties to  become  outdated.  There  may  be  some 
Justlflcatlon  to  the  charge.  But  the  tndtistry 
is  now  correcting  this  problem.  My  concern, 
however,  arises  from  the  fact  that  If  we  do 
not  retain  a  steady  share  of  the  Increase  In 
domestic  demand  for  steel,  there  will  be  a 
Job  loss,  since  the  new  facilities  will  be  able 
to  produce  more  steel  with  less  workers.  Fur- 


thermore, If  the  Increased  domestic  market 
is  lost  to  our  own  producers,  I  am  afraid  that 
the  necessary  continued  investment  to  mod- 
ernize win  be  suspended. 

ovEacAPAcrrT 

I  cannot  ever  emphasize  the  coincidence  of 
these  two  factors:  foreign  overcapacity  and 
domestic  accelerated  investment.  If  the  re- 
port of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  car- 
ries any  real  message.  It  Is  the  documenta- 
tion of  overcapacity  and  the  concomitant 
pressure  that  It  puts  on  the  world  market. 
The  price  structures  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Eui^pe  are  under  heavy  strain  because  of 
it.  It  Is  our  Arm  contention  that  the  world 
surplus  of  steelmaklng  capacity  must  be 
brought  Into  balance  with  the  world  de- 
mand for  steel.  Otherwise,  these  industries, 
as  Instrtiments  of  their  own  government's 
full  employment  policy,  will  be  compelled  to 
export  whatever  the  cost — or.  should  I  say, 
loss.  And  that  loss  will  be  at  our  expense  In 
steel  production  and  steelworkers'  Jobs. 

The  compulsion  to  export  Is  dramatically 
revealed  by  a  news  release  In  the  January  11. 
1968.  Issue  of  the  Japan  Metal  Bulletin,  which 
I  submit  for  the  record  with  my  statement. 
The  Bulletin  declares  that  ".  .  .  the  iron  and 
steel  Industry  Is  planning  to  provide  obliga- 
tory export  quota  to  steel,  the  tonnage  al- 
located to  be  10  per  cent  over  the  actual 
exports  in  the  current  fiscal  year,  with  ex- 
port target  In  the  next  fiscal  year  raised  to 
over  12  million  tons. 

"Those  companies  that  fall  to  export  the 
allocated  tonnage  will  get  less  coking  coal 
than  they  want  to  get  delivered;  or  will  be 
penalized  by  $28  per  ton  covering  the  bal- 
ance unexported." 

ACCELERATED    INVESTMEtiTT 

Furthermore,  the  U.S.  Steel  industry,  as 
Indicated  by  Tom  Patton.  has  embarked 
upon  a  program  of  rapid  technological  de- 
velopment. I  note  that  our  academic  com- 
munity has  been  critical  of  the  past  decisions 
of  the  Industry.  How  Justified  those  criti- 
cisms are  I  leave  to  your  judgment.  But  those 
are  past  decisions  that  have  no  weight  now. 
Actually,  as  a  union  president.  I  must  begin 
to  think  about  the  rapidity  of  the  Investment 
which  is  at  the  rate  of  approximately  $2>'2 
billion  a  year. 

(a I  Employment  impact 
The  more  recent  acceleration  of  steel  Im- 
ports has  come  fortunately  at  a  time  of  an 
extended  boom  In  the  American  economy. 
Steel  production  in  1967  was  127  million  tons. 
Despite  this  Increased  production,  however, 
steel  employment  has  substantially  declined. 


In  1962,  steel  production  stood  at  93  million 
tons  and  employment  at  548,000  workers.  Em- 
ployment In  1967  was  only  434,000  workers. 
131.000  less  than  In  1963.  although  produc- 
tion had  Increased  by  34  million  tons,  or 
course,  this  la  the  result  of  Increased  pro- 
ductivity and  Is  an  economic  factor  decreas- 
ing the  need  for  manpower  in  the  steel  indus- 
try regardless  of  the  import  situation  How- 
ever, and  this  I  stress,  without  the  Increased 
demand  for  steel  accompanying  our  present 
economic  growth,  the  Impact  of  automation 
on  steel  employment  would  have  been  in- 
tolerable. 

According  to  Professors  Adams  and  Dlr- 
liun,  long-run  decreases  In  employment  ;ire 
due  to  Increases  in  productivity  and  not  to 
Increases  In  Imports.  But  this  is  true  only 
because  the  foreign  penetration  of  our 
growth  in  steel  demand  has  begun  to  reach 
alarming  proportions  Just  recently.  //,  hou- 
ever,  foreign  producers  had  penetrated  our 
markets  earlier,  the  unemployment  ratc.i 
would  have  been  totallp  uruicceptable  not 
only  to  our  Union,  but,  I  am  sure,  to  the 
ruition  also.  It  Is  precisely  because  increri.^e 
in  productivity  does  indicate  a  downtvirn  in 
employment  that  we  must  retain  an  appro- 
priate share  of  increased  steel  demand.  1- 
investments  proceed  at  the  present  clip  aiitl 
imports  expand  at  the  current  acccleratrti 
rate  then  we  are  in  for  employment  trouble. 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  (5/23/68)  recently 
noted:  "Consumption  (1968)  Is  much  higher, 
but  Imports  are  siphoning  ofT  most,  if  not 
all,  the  growth." 

Moreover,  if  there  Is  a  dip  In  the  economv 
and  the  present  percentage  penetration  by 
foreign  producers  is  retained,  the  reaction 
of  unemployed  steelworkers  will  be  pre- 
dictable and  Justifiable. 

(b)    Conglomeration 

We  have  become  increasingly  uneasy  over 
the  new  tendency  for  corporations  to  con- 
glomerate. Its  Impact  upon  labor  relations 
could  be  disastrous.  During  the  recent  strike 
with  the  copper  industry,  we  were  appalled 
over  the  contemplated  merger  between 
Kennecott  and  Peabody.  Now  the  steel  in- 
dustry is  engaged  in  this  adventure.  The 
list  of  companies  so  far  include  Crucible. 
Toungstown  Sheet  and  Tube,  Alleghuny 
Detroit  Steel.  Inland  Steel  has  created  a 
Ludlum,  Bethlehem,  U.  S.  Steel.  J  &  L,  and 
corporate  development  staff  unit  which  will 
be  responsible  for  seeking  out  and  evalu.ii- 
Ing  new  diversification  opportunities. 

I  mention  this  new  development  here  be- 
cause the  pressure  to  get  a  higher  rate  of 
return  upon  capital  investment  may  begin  to 
drive  steel  funds  out  of  the  Industry  into 
other  lucrative  endeavors.  If  the  Industry  Is 
doubtful  of  its  future  share  of  the  market. 
Its  stockholders  will  put  the  doubt  to  rest. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  In- 
dustry must  and  is  investing  heavily  in  new 
technology.  But  as  the  Senate  F. nance  Com- 
mittee reports:  "Aside  from  the  fact  thut 
foreign  producers  are  also  modernizing  their 
facilities,  often  with  assistance  from  their 
governments,  these  Investments  are  greatly 
Increasing  the  fixed  charges  of  the  domestic 
Industry.  Unless  the  output  of  the  U.S.  steel 
industry  increases  by  some  2  to  2i2  per  cent 
a  year,  such  fixed  charges  can  only  me.in 
higher  rather  than  reduced  costs  per  ton  o; 
output  and.  therefore,  smaller  rather  than 
higher  profits.  This  would  result  in  less 
funds  being  available  from  retained  earn- 
ings and  the  capital  market  for  investment 
in  research  and  modern  facilities." 

A  rise  in  imports  may,  therefore,  not  only 
result  in  a  displacement  of  workers  but 
also  by  encouraging  conglomeration  may  put 
the  workers  who  remain  in  the  industry  in 
an  ex^'remely  Jeopardized  position  as  far  as 
their  ability  to  collectively  bargain. 

COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING 

There  is  yet  another  major  concern  which 
we  have  over  Increased  Imports.  It  Is  the 
short-term  adverse  impact  which  these  im- 
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ports  exert  upon  our  membership's  expecta- 
tion of  normally  continuous  employment 
and  our  union's  right  to  bargain.  When  the 
union's  contract  approaches  the  termination 
date,  there  is  a  rush  to  build  up  inventories 
as  a  hedge  against  strike  action.  Despite  vari- 
ous attempts  to  keep  the  purchasing  domes- 
tic, many  steel  consumers  incre.^se  their  for- 
eign orders.  After  the  immediate  period  of 
negotiations  and/or  strike  is  over,  there  are 
layoffs  in  the  steel  mills  as  inventories  are 
worked  off.  Furthermore,  long-range  com- 
mitments are  made  by  the  domestic  con- 
sumers to  foreign  producers  which  result  in 
a  long-term  lose  to  domestic  steel  produc- 
tion. 

These  commitments  are  being  made  be- 
cause the  foreign  producer  takes  the  advan- 
tage of  a  good  opportunity  and  demands  a 
long-term  contract  for  shipping  steel  for  a 
period  of  two  to  five  years. 

In  1965.  after  the  last  Inventory  buildup, 
some  66,000  steelworkers  were  laid  off,  while 
steel  imports  were  coming  in  at  the  rate  of 
about  one  million  tons  a  month. 

We  very  definitely  do  not  think  that  our 
foreign  trade  policy  should  be  taken  advan- 
tage of  to  the  detriment  of  the  domestic 
workers  who  are  exercising  their  prerogatives 
under  the  expressed  public-policy  procedure 
in  labor-management  relations — namely,  to 
bargain  collectively. 

The  right  to  bargain  Is  a  cherished  one, 
but  it  Is  being  eroded  by  the  unfair  intru- 
sion of  foreign  trade.  The  February  8  issue 
of  the  Japan  Metal  Bulletin  mentions  that 
the  Japanese  government,  concerned  about 
its  own  balance  of  payment  deficits,  has 
".  .  .  asked  steel  companies  for  Increased 
exports  and  decreased  imports  (here.  I  es- 
pecially call  your  attention  to  the  comment) 
and  ioith  the  threatened  steel  strike  in 
America  resulting  in  increased  enquiries,  the 
original  export  target  of  10  million  tons  is 
likely  to  be  attained."  (Emphasis  supplied) 

Gentlemen,  we  should  be  allowed  to  bar- 
gain a  domestic  agreement  within  the  frame- 
work of  a  domestic  situation. 

Frankly,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  becoming 
very  annoyed  by  the  so-called  advocates  of 
the  free  trade  market.  The  labor  movement 
has  never  accepted  the  fact  that  the  un- 
hampered decisions  of  the  market  place  will 
redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  worklngman 
or  the  consumer  for  that  matter.  It  was  for 
that  reason  that  unions  were  organized  to 
protect  workers  from  the  callousness  and  in- 
human operations  of  the  free  market  where 
labor  was  considered  a  commodity  and  social 
Justice  was  a  trade  barrier.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  trade  union  movement  was  con- 
sidered to  be  an  illegal  conspiracy  in  re- 
straint of  trade.  The  great  social  laws  of  the 
thirties  denounced  the  notion  that  a  union 
was  an  illegal  conspiracy,  although  it  does 
remain  as  a  restraint  of  trade  in  the  domestic 
market  place  when  It  exercises  its  obligation 
to  prevent  labor  from  being  treated  as  a 
commodity. 

Why,  then,  in  the  international  trade  mar- 
ket must  labor  again  be  treated  as  a  com- 
modity and  a  union's  right  to  negotiate  a 
wage  benefit  be  a  restraint  of  international 
trade?  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  reject  that 
notion  of  a  foreign  trade  policy.  Our  trade 
policy  is  not  an  end  in  itself  in  which  its 
primary  objective  is  merely  to  Increase  the 
free  flow  of  goods.  A  free  flow  of  goods  did 
not  automatically  insure  the  interest  of 
workers  and  constnners  domestically  and  it 
will  not  do  so  internationally.  A  trade  policy, 
like  an  economic  system,  must  also  provide 
for  the  raising  of  the  workers'  standard  of 
living.  At  that  point,  where  the  trade  bal- 
ance begins  to  restrain  a  union  from  nego- 
tiating wage  increases  consistent  with  the 
growth  in  the  domestic  economy,  then  that 
trade  policy  like  the  economic  policy  of  the 
thirties,  is  treating  labor  as  a  commodity. 
This  observation  is  particularly  true  when 
Imports  presumed  to  flow  because  of  a  com- 
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petltlve  advantage,  penetrate  a  market  when 
there  is  a  particular  domestic  problem  un- 
related to  the  cost  competitiveness  of  the 
domestic  industry.  I  speak  about  pe- 
riods of  negotiations  and  strike  action. 
Recently,  we  witnessed  the  unwarranted 
strike-breaking  .acceleration  of  copper  im- 
ports (and,  I  might  say,  they  are  still  com- 
ing in  despite  the  fact  that  copper  miners 
are  not  being  recalled  to  work)  and  today, 
we  are  deluged  by  steel  imports  for  inven- 
tory buildup,  despite  the  fact  that  the  union 
and  the  Industry  have  only  recently  begun 
formal  negotiations.  I  mentioned  earlier  that 
there  is  always  a  search  for  scapegoats  to 
explain  a  drop  In  trade.  It  seems  too  many 
are  eager  to  point  a  finger  at  the  labor  move- 
ment and  the  unit  labor  cost.  Yet,  the  U.S. 
Treasury  Department  In  Its  release  of  Jan- 
uary 1968  on  Maintaining  the  Strength  of 
the  Dollar  stated  that:  "In  the  1960's,  U.S. 
unit  labor  costs  in  manufacturing  declined 
slightly  while  those  of  our  major  E^iropean 
competitors  rose  significantly.  If  changes  in 
relative  costs  were  the  only  determinant  of 
export  performance,  then  we  should  have 
noticeably  increased  our  relative  share  of 
world  markets." 

It  is  this  dimension  of  our  trade  policy 
which  contravenes  our  public  policy  on  col- 
lective bargaining  that  this  Committee 
should  also  give  serious  attention.  However, 
let  me  reiterate  that  our  problem  in  the 
steel  Industry  exists  whether  we  are  en- 
gaged in  negotiations  or  not.  The  negotia- 
tion period  is  only  an  occasion  in  which  the 
increased  levels  of  Imports  become  more  no- 
ticeable in  that  they  reach  these  levels  more 
rapidly.  It  is  certainly  erroneous  to  leave  the 
impression,  as  some  earlier  testimony  did, 
that  the  upsurge  in  steel  Imports  is  a  result 
of  strike  or  the  negotiations  of  this  union. 

Moreover,  it  is  maintained  that  one  of  the 
reasons  for  a  greater  flow  ol  trade  is  to 
restrain  price  increases.  But,  after  reading 
some  of  the  recent  extreme  statements  by 
import  trade  associations,  I  wonder  whether 
the  real  objective  is  to  restrain  legitimate 
wage  increases.  At  what  level  of  market 
penetration  will  this  be  a  reality  in  the 
steel  Industry?  And  when  it  reaches  that 
level,  how  many  workers  will  be  penalized 
by  losing  their  Jobs  In  order  to  control  the 
pricing  policy  of  the  various  corpioratlons? 
Until  such  time  as  we  can  have  interna- 
tional price  competition  In  which  labor  Is 
not  a  commodity  and  there  are  international 
fair  labor  standards,  then  I  suggest  that 
American  workers  not  bear  the  full  brunt 
of  a  national  pricing  policy. 

I  submit,  therefore,  that  we  are  not  talk- 
ing about  extremes — a  total  free  trade  policy 
or  the  protectionism  of  Smoot-Hawley,  as 
envisioned  by  the  massive  retaliation  argu- 
ments. Our  position  as  a  Union  lies  within 
the  framework  of  an  expansionary  trade 
policy — but  one  which  Is  balanced.  Our  con- 
cern is  not  over  a  freer  trade  relationship. 
We  are  committed  to  that.  Nor  Is  it  one  of 
being  unduly  aroused  over  fairer  trade.  Cer- 
tainly, we  seek  equitable  anti-dumping  laws 
and  the  reciprocal  elimination  of  non-tariff 
barriers.  But  for  an  Industry  that  is  pri- 
marily domestic,  our  attention  is  directed  at 
a  more  orderly  and  balanced  penetration  of 
our  market.  Even  GATT  regulations  recog- 
nizes the  chaotic  conditions  arising  from 
"market  disruption." 

We  are  advocating,  therefore,  that  these 
quota  restrictions  be  enacted  and  enforced 
until  such  time  as  world  overcapacity  Is 
moderated.  Once  there  is  a  more  proper  rela- 
tionship between  world  demand  and  world 
capacity,  then.  Injurious  competition  will  be 
abated.  We  are  not  opposed  to  steel  trade — 
even  at  competitive  prices — but,  we  are 
convinced  that  the  competition  should  arise 
from  lower  cost  factors  and  not  from  the 
compulsion  of  excess  facilities.  Hence,  we 
view  the  fact  of  overcapacity  as  the  crucial 
malady  In  the  world  steel  trade  picture  and 
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not  necessarily  other  competitive  factors, 
like  wage  costs. 

I  might  also  mention  that  the  principle 
of  trade  adjustment  assistance  to  a  limited 
number  of  workers  displaced  by  foreign  trade 
is  most  necessary,  but  highly  unsatisfactory 
as  .1  .solution  to  massive  displacement.  I  am 
aware  that  there  are  a  number  of  proposals 
before  Congress  which  would  liberalize  that 
section  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  dealing 
with  assistance  to  workers  adversely  affected 
by  foreign  trade.  I  hope  that  Congress  will 
react  favorably  to  these  proposals.  It  is  my 
understanding  that,  as  of  now,  not  one  single 
case  has  l)een  acted  upon  favorably  by  the 
Federal  Tariff  Commission.  However,  it  is 
one  thing  to  provide  assistance  for  a  small 
group  of  workers,  who  will  be  adversely  af- 
fected In  the  interest  of  a  broader  trade 
policy,  which  provides  greater  demonstrable 
economic  growth  for  the  economy  .and  more 
Job  opportunities  for  American  workers. 
However,  such  n,  relief  program  cannot  be 
a  substitute  for  a  more  basic  solution  to  the 
problems   facing   the   steel   Industry. 

Within  the  framework  of  an  expansionary 
trade  policy,  we  must  now  grapple  with  the 
question  of  a  balaru'cd  trade  development. 
It  is  that  task  which  Congress  must  face, 
and  it  is  one  which  this  Union  is  complete- 
ly convinced  must  be  done  now — this  year. 

Statement  of  Thomas  P.  Patton,  Chahiman, 
Republic   Steel   Corp.,   Before  the   Com- 
mittee ON  Ways  and  Means.  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  June  18,  1968 
My  name  Is  Thomas  P.  Patton.  I  am  Chair- 
man  of   Republic   Steel    Corporation.   I   am 
accompanied    by    Mr.    William    G.    Stewart, 
President   of   Cyclops   Corporation,   and    Mr, 
Laurence  Fennlnger,  Jr.,  Assistant  Vice  Pres- 
ident  of    Bethlehem   Steel    Corporation.    We 
are  appearing  today  as  representatives  of  the 
American  Iron  and  Steel   Institute,  a  non- 
profit trade  association   having  67   member 
companies  In  the  United  States.  Those  com- 
panies, which  Include  mine  and  those  of  my 
colleagues,   account   for   about  95%    of   this 
country's  raw  steel  production. 

Before  I  proceed  with  my  statement.  I 
should  like  to  express  my  own  and  the  In- 
stitute's appreciation  for  the  opportunity  to 
be  heard  during  your  review  of  tariff  and 
trade  proposals.  May  I  point  out  that  we 
appear  today  together  with  I.  W.  Abel.  Presi- 
dent of  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  and 
his  colleagues  from  that  Union,  which  repre- 
sents the  vast  majority  of  the  employees  of 
the  Institute's  member  companies.  Whatever 
our  differences  may  be  as  to  other  matters, 
we  and  the  Union  are  of  one  mind  as  to  the 
seriousness  of  the  problem  of  imports  of  pig 
iron  and  steel  mill  products  into  the  United 
States.  We  and  the  Union  are  in  agreement 
that  there  Is  an  Immediate  need  for  some 
reasonable  limitation  on  the  Importation  of 
those  commodities  to  prevent  the  present 
negative  balance  in  steel  trade  from  growing 
rapidly  worse. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  conserving 
the  Committee's  time  and  the  extensive 
testimony  you  have  already  heard  on  general 
trade  matters,  I  shall  confine  my  remarks 
to  a  summary  of  the  problem  of  steel  Imports 
and  the  solution  which  the  member  com- 
panies of  the  Institute  endorse.  Documenta- 
tion for  this  statement  Is  found  in  "The 
Steel  Import  Problem"  published  by  the 
Institute  in  October,  1967.  and  recently  up- 
dated to  include  those  1967  data  currently 
available,  a  study  of  steel  imports  prepared 
by  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  and  a  paper  pre- 
pared by  the  Institute  on  the  national  se- 
curity aspects  of  steel  imports.  I  ask  that 
these  documents  be  entered  in  the  record  of 
these  hearings,  although  I  suggest  that  only 
the  national  security  paper  need  be  made 
part  of  the  printed  record. 

In  this  statement.  I  shall  use  data  apply- 
ing only  to  trade  in  steel  mill  products  to 
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ATold  confoBlcm.  Thoae  d*U  *re  generally 
representative  of  the  trade  in  pig  Iron,  al- 
though ther«  are  cubetantlal  differences  as 
to  countries  of  origin  of  imports.  All  data 
on  Imports  and  exports  will  b«  expressed  In 
net  tons  of  3000  pounds. 

1.  DIMKNSIONS    OP   THB    CmUIBNT    RON    AND 

sTXXL  iMPoar  paoBLCn 

The  dimensions  of  the  Iron  and  steel  Im- 
port problem  can  be  described  quickly.  Until 
1939.  the  United  States  was  a  net  exporter 
of  steel.  In  1987.  for  example,  we  exported 
5.3  million  tons  of  steel  mill  products  and 
Imported  a  nominal  1.3  million  tons  In  1967, 
by  contrast,  we  exported  a  mere  17  million 
tons,  about  half  of  which  was  financed  by 
the  United  States  under  AID  programs,  and 
Imported  115  million  tons.  12  3':  of  the 
total  steel  supply  in  the  United  States.  Thus. 
In  one  decade,  we  experienced  an  adverse 
swing  In  trade  of  about  14  million  tons  hav- 
ing a  value  of  about  tl'j  billion.  During  the 
late  months  of  1967  and  the  early  months  of 
this  year,  the  situation  has  grown  rapidly 
worse.  In  fact,  steel  Imports  In  the  first  four 
months  of  1968  were  more  than  50%  above 
the  corresponding  period  last  year,  the  pre- 
vious record  for  those  months.  (Chart  1). 
[Charts  not  printed  In  Rxcord.) 

InltifUy.  steel  Imports  were  concentrated 
la  product  categories,  such  as  common  wire 
rods,  concrete  reinforcing  b«rs  and  wire  pro- 
ducts, the  manufacture  of  which  involves 
relatively  simple  technology  and  compara- 
tively broad  dimensional  and  physical  tol- 
erances. As  time  has  gone  on.  however,  there 
has  been  a  marked  shift  toward  the  more 
sophisticated  products,  with  the  greatest 
gains  occurr'.ug  In  flat  rolled  items  such  as 
hot  and  cold-rolled  sheets  and  the  specialty 
products — stainless  steels,  tool  steels  and 
high  alloy  steels  In  fact.  Imports  of  specialty 
steels  now  account  for  a  higher  proportion 
of  the  supply  In  the  United  States  than  do 
imports  of  common  steel  products. 

A  similar  shift  has  occurred  In  the  distri- 
bution of  Imports  by  geographical  regions. 
Originally,  as  might  be  expected.  Imported 
steel  was  confined  largely  to  coastal  areas. 
With  the  opening  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way, however,  all  major  steel-consuming  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States  became  markets 
for  steel  produced  abroad  Last  year,  for  ex- 
ample, the  port  receiving  the  largest  amounts 
of  Imported   steel   was  Detroit.   Michigan. 

As  to  countries  of  origin.  Western  Europe, 
a  traditional  steel  exporter,  supplied  about 
two-thirds  of  all  United  States  s  eel  Imports 
at  the  beginning  of  the  last  decade.  The 
rapid  expansion  of  the  Japanese  steel  In- 
dustry has  changed  the  picture  radically. 
Presently,  the  countries  of  the  European 
Common  Market  account  for  about  42  %  of 
our  total  imports  and  Japan  accounts  for  a 
similar  proportion. 

2.  CAVSCS    OF   THS    STCIX    IMPOST    PBOBLSM 

The  basic  forces  which  have  changed  the 
United  States  from  a  net  exporter  at  steel 
to  the  world's  greatest  Importer  are  four: 

First,  the  availability  of  a  large  amount  of 
excess  steel  producing  capacity  outside  the 
United  States  and  the  policies  of  certain  for- 
eign countries  as  to  the  use  of  this  capacity: 

Second,  production  costs  In  other  coun- 
tries which  are  far  less  than  those  In  the 
United  SUtes; 

Third,  resulting  low  prices  In  world  mar- 
kets, some  of  which  are  below  the  home  mar- 
ket prices  of  many  foreign  producers:  and 

Fourth,  measures  taken  by  foreign  gov- 
ernments to  protect  and  strengthen  their 
own  steel  Industries  and  to  encourage  ex- 
p<-irts. 

For  some  time  after  World  War  II.  steel- 
making  (acuities  abroad  were  largely  oc- 
cupied with  fllltng  their  own  domestic  re- 
quirements. Supply  and  demand  were  in 
approximate  bal»nce  and  such  steel  as  waa 
available  for  export  went  largely  to  coun- 
tries which  tradiUonally  had  imported  all  or 
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most  of  their  steel  needs.  The  demand  for 
steel  after  World  War  II  was.  of  course,  very 
high.  This,  together  with  such  factors  as  the 
formation  of  the  European  Common  Market 
and  the  anticipated  growth  of  underdevel- 
oped countries,  led  the  planners  in  Western 
Europe  and  other  industrialized  countries  to 
overestimate  the  growth  of  steel  consump- 
tion. The  1958  economic  recession  in  Europe 
and  Japan  revealed  for  the  first  time  a  sub- 
stantial excess  of  capacity  over  demand  It 
has  never  disappeared  and.  In  fact,  has  grown 
to  the  point  where  steelmaking  capacity  out- 
side the  United  States  now  exceeds  produc- 
tion by  about  55  million  tons.  (Chart  3). 
■  Chart  not  printed  in  Record.  |  The  pressure 
which  It  exerts  on  world  steel  markets  re- 
sults from  the  determination  of  other  coun- 
tries to  export  in  an  effort  to  employ  their 
steelmaJcing  facilities  as  fully  as  possible. 
It  has  been  aggravated  by  the  establishment 
of  new  steel  industries  in  the  less  developed 
countries  and  the  deliberate  expansion  of 
exports  by  Japan. 

Exports  to  the  United  States  have  l>een 
stimulated  by  the  substantial  cost  advan- 
t;iges  enjoyed  by  foreign  producers.  Evidence 
obtained  by  the  Institute  and  corroborated 
by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  Staff  study 
indicates  that  direct  production  costs  in 
Japan  are  about  t40  per  ton  and  those  In 
Western  Europe  are  about  t25  per  ton  below 
those  of  the  United  States.  With  the  opening 
of  large  coal  and  iron  ore  deposits  around  the 
world  (principally  through  the  activities  of 
American  producers  and  with  American 
fin.incing),  the  development  of  very  large 
bulk  cargo  ships  and  the  construction  of  steel 
plants  on  deep  water,  foreign  producers  have 
been  able  to  rrduco  their  raw  materials  costs 
to  levels  ab..ut  equ.4l  to  those  of  the  United 
States.  Co£i:  cf  purchased  services  and  sup- 
plies are  bsl(./W  those  In  this  country,  largely 
because  they  reflect  much  lower  wage  levels. 
This  is  also  true  of  construction  costs,  with 
the  result  that  higher  interest  rates  abroad 
have  been  offset  by  much  lower  initial  costs. 

Japanese  hourly  employment  costs,  includ- 
ing all  identifiable  benefits,  are  al>out  one- 
fourth  of  ours,  while  those  in  Europe  are 
one-half  to  one-third  those  In  this  country. 
This  is  lai-gely  a  reflection  of  differences 
among  national  wage  levels,  since  the  rela- 
tionship between  steel  wages  and  industrial 
wages  generally  is  about  the  same  in  Europe 
and  Japan  as  It  Is  in  the  United  States. 
Such  differences  obviously  cannot  be 
changed  significantly  by  the  actions  of  one 
Industry  or  one  labor  union.  By  way  of  con- 
trast, output  per  manbour  In  the  Japanese 
industry  as  a  whole  Is  about  three-quarters 
of  ours  and  in  the  newer  plants  It  appears  to 
equal  the  current  level  in  this  country  Thus, 
unit  labor  cost  in  the  Japanese  steel  industry 
Is  only  one-thlrt:  that  In  the  United  States. 
The  difference  Is  very  large — 935  to  MO  per 
ton  of  steel  mill  products.  Unit  labor  costs  in 
Western  Europe,  where  productivity  Is  lower 
than  It  is  in  Japan,  are  about  935  per  ton 
below  ours. 

Following  World  War  11,  the  United  States 
provided  both  money  and  know-how  for  the 
rebuilding  of  war- torn  steel  industries 
abroad.  This,  together  with  the  rapid  expan- 
sion of  domestic  markets  in  other  countries, 
led  to  the  adoption  of  superior  technology 
around  the  world.  That  has  continued  and 
technological  developments  in  steel  are  now 
quickly  available  to  all  who  have  the  fvmds 
required  for  their  adoption.  Thus,  although 
the  steel  Industry  In  the  United  States  still 
leads  the  rest  of  the  world  In  efficiency,  its 
advantage  Is  smaller  now  than  It  was  ten 
years  ago.  Furthermore,  even  maintaining, 
let  alone  expanding,  that  advantage  is  be- 
coming more  difficult  as  the  steel  Industries 
of  Western  Europe  and  Japan  approach  that 
of  the  United  States  In  size  and  continue  to 
obtain,  from  domestic  and  other  sources,  the 
funds  required  for  expansion  and  Improve- 
ment ot   their  planta.   In   any   cass,   tecli- 
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nology  now  available  or  in  sight  could  not 
possibly  reduce  output  per  manhour  to  a 
level  which  would  make  our  production  cocts 
competitive  with  those  of  the  European  and 
Japanese  steel  industries. 

Excess  capacity  and  the  determination  tn 
use  It  for  export  purposes  have  caused  the 
decline  of  steel  prices  on  the  world  markot 
Low  export  prices  depress  the  prices  charpi  ,1 
in  the  domestic  markets  of  the  producerf  t'j- 
wanl  world  levels.  This  Is  especially  true  if 
We:-iterii  Europe  and  the  United  Kingdom 
and  It  has  been  the  source  of  constant  com- 
plaint by  producers  in  those  countries. 

Little  Is  known  about  Japanese  domF<:tii- 
prices  since  most  of  the  steel  used  in  tlua 
country  Is  sold  to  afflllates  of  the  steel  pro- 
ducers or  through  associated  trading  com- 
panies. (I  might  note  that  this  system  of  dis- 
tribution also  acts  as  a  powerful  deterent 
to  imports.)  Indirect  evidence  derived  from 
the  financial  reports  of  Japanese  steel  pro- 
ducers Indicates  that  domestic  prices  are 
somewhat  higher  than  export  prices.  Such 
Information  as  we  have  been  able  to  collect 
shows  that  world  steel  prices  are  little,  if 
any.  above  the  direct  production  costs  d 
European  producers  and  roughly  equal  in 
the  total  costs  of  the  Japanese.  Deliverpd 
prices  of  foreign  steel  in  the  United  States 
average  830  to  940  per  ton  below  the  prlci^s 
of  steel  produced  In  this  country,  while  the 
average  profit  before  taxes  of  American  stcol 
companies  in  1967  was  about  913.50  per  ton 
The  key  to  current  world  market  price  levels 
Is  the  cost  structure  of  the  Japanese  steel 
Industry.  Japan  is  the  largest  single  exporter 
and  all  other  steel  exporters  are  affected  by 
Japanese  prices,  especially  In  the  Unltocl 
States  market. 

Foreign  governments  have  generally  taken 
the  view  that  domestic  steel  industries  cap.i- 
ble  of  supplying  all  or  most  of  the  steel  re- 
quired by  their  economies  are  necessary  for 
economic  strength.  They  have  also  supported, 
with  few  exceptions,  efforts  by  their  steel 
Industries  to  maintain  high  production  levels 
and,  therefore,  employment.  In  many  cases, 
they  have  looked  on  steel  exports  as  an  im- 
portant means  of  generating  foreign  ex- 
change. These  views  have  led  other  govern- 
ments increasingly  to  Involve  thonselves  in 
the  affairs  of  their  steel  Industries  and  to 
encourage  exi>orts.  This  Involvement  has 
taken  a  variety  of  forms,  including  outright 
ownership,  as  in  the  case  of  Great  Britain: 
majority  equity  holdings,  as  in  the  case  of 
Italy:  low-interest  bearing  loans,  as  in  the 
case  of  Prance:  preferential  capital  alloca- 
tion, as  in  the  case  of  Japan;  and  the  en- 
couragement of  mergers  and  the  formation 
of  cartels  In  Prance  and  West  Germany. 

All  the  steel  producing  countries,  save  the 
United  States,  have  a  variety  of  effective  re- 
strictions on  steel  imports,  some  of  which 
are  matters  of  practice  and  custom  rather 
than  of  formal  laws  and  regulations.  These 
Include,  from  time  to  time  and  in  varying 
combinations,  border  taxes,  all-pervasive 
domestic  preference  buying,  special  w.tre- 
bousing  charges,  customs  "red-tape,"  and 
other  restrictions  tantamount  to  outright 
embargoes.  Exports  are  encouraged  by  pro- 
tection of  domestic  markets  and  by  a  variety 
of  special  devices  including  tax  Incentives 
and  rebates,  direct  and  indirect  subsidies, 
favorable  credit  terms  for  exports  and  credit 
guarantees. 

3.   PROBADLE  FUTURE  DEVELOPMENTS   IN   SUPPI.V. 
DEMAND    AND    COST    FACTORS 

The  current  situation  Is  extremely  serious 
and  the  prospects  for  the  future  are  worse. 
World  steel  trade  has  been  expanding  at  an 
average  rate  of  atK>ut  4'/j  ",  a  year.  The  miior 
foreign  producers,  however,  have  been  ex- 
panding their  steel-producing  facilities  at 
much  higher  rates,  each  with  the  Intention 
of  increasing  his  exports.  The  most  notable 
example  is,  again,  Japan.  Last  year,  Japan 
produced  68  million  net  tons  of  raw  steel. 
more   than   any  other  country   except   the 
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United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  That  was 
double  the  amount  produced  as  recently  as 
1963.  Capital  expenditure  plans  recently  sub- 
mitted for  government  approval  call  for  a 
steelmaking  capacity  of  1 10  million  net  tons 
by  1971,  four  years  earlier  than  bad  been 
anticipated.  While  domestic  consumption  has 
been  growing  very  rapidly  in  Japan,  It  has  not 
equaled  that  expansion  rate  over  the  years. 
The  meaning  is  clear:  vastly  Increased  ex- 
ports. Meanwhile,  the  European  industry  Is 
continuing  to  expand  faster  than  domestic 
consumption  In  aplte  of  financial  difficulties 
and  a  substantial  current  excess  of  capacity. 
(Charts  3  and  4).  (Charts  not  printed  in 
Record.) 

There  Is  little  prospect  that  steel  export 
markets  outside  the  United  States,  will  grow 
rnpldly  enough  during  the  next  five  years 
or  so  to  absorb  the  excess  supply.  Thus,  the 
principal  target  for  rising  expwrts  from  Japan 
and  Europe  Is  the  United  States  market. 

As  to  costs,  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
Staff  study  noted  that  if  steel  hourly  em- 
ployment costs  here  and  abroad  continued 
to  rise  at  the  rates  of  increase  experienced 
from  1960  to  1964,  it  would  take  the  French 
21  years,  the  West  Germans  25  years  and  the 
Japanese  26  years  to  catch  up  with  the 
United  States.  Since  world  supplies  of  Iron 
ore  and  coal  are  expanding  rapidly,  foreign 
producers  may  enjoy  even  lower  prices  for 
these  raw  materials  in  the  future.  Thus, 
American  producers  nre  likely  to  continue  to 
be  at  a  serious  cost  disadvantage.  This,  to- 
gether with  the  growing  supply  of  steel  avail- 
able for  export  from  other  countries,  makes 
the  continued  rapid  growth  of  steel  Imports 
into  the  United  States  a  certainty  unless 
steps  are  taken  by  the  government  to  pre- 
vent it. 

4.  IMPLICATIONS  OF  A  CONTINUED  RAPID  RISE  IN 
IRON  AND  STEEL  IMPORTS 

The  growth  of  imports  Into  the  United 
States  during  the  last  ten  years  has  taken 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  secular  growth 
m  steel  consumption  in  this  country  during 
that  period.  The  disparity  In  growth  rates 
has  been  extremely  large;  Imports  have 
grown  about  ten  times  as  fast  as  consump- 
tion over  the  last  decade.  The  Implications 
are  very  serious.  If  these  trends  continue, 
they  mean  an  Inevitable  decline  In  steel 
producing  facilities  In  the  United  States  In 
both  relative  and  absolute  terms.  The  steel 
companies  obviously  cannot  Justify  econom- 
ically the  continued  expenditure  of  their 
owners'  money  for  steelmaking  facilities  un- 
der these  conditions. 

During  the  course  of  our  Industrial  his- 
tory, many  industries  have  waxed  and  waned 
in  response  to  changes  in  demand  and  other 
market  conditions.  There  are,  however,  two 
factors  which  make  the  prospective  decline 
in  the  domestic  steel  industry  as  a  con- 
sequence of  rising  imports  a  real  problem  for 
the  United  States.  The  first  Is  Its  effect  on 
the  security  of  the  United  States.  The  role 
of  steel  In  national  defense  Is  twofold.  It  Is 
an  Important  component  of  the  great  variety 
of  materials  and  equipment  used  in  military 
operations  of  every  kind.  At  present,  direct 
military  requirements  account  for  more  than 
4'i  million  tons  of  steel  mill  products,  many 
of  them  highly  specialized.  Even  more  Im- 
portant In  terms  of  the  volume  required, 
.■^teel  is  an  essential  Ingredient  In  the  facili- 
ties and  equipment  used  in  the  manuffc- 
ture  and  transportation  of  war  materials, 
whether  or  not  they  are  made  of  steel.  The 
Executive  Branch  agencies  concerned  with 
national  security  have  estimated  that  a  con- 
ventional, non-nuclear  war  of  three  years' 
duration  occurring  In  the  early  1970's  when 
Gross  National  Product  had  reached  one  tril- 
lion dollars  would  result  In  direct  military 
steel  requirements  more  than  double  those 
of  today  and  an  Increase  In  steel  demand  for 
both  military  and  civilian  purposes  of  about 
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20  percent,  to  a  total  of  140  million  tons  of 
steel  mill  products.  The  assumption  is  that 
sources  of  steel,  other  than  Canada  and 
Mexico,  would  not  be  available  in  case  of  such 
a  war  and  that  civilian  requirements  would 
not  be  curtailed. 

Normal  requirements  are  expected  to  in- 
crease to  115  million  tons  of  steel  mill  prod- 
ucts by  1975.  If  Imports  rise  at  only  half  the 
rate  experienced  during  the  last  ten  years, 
they  will  amount  to  30  million  tons,  or  26% 
of  requirements,  by  that  year.  Under  those 
conditions,  the  domestic  industry  may  well 
be  smaller  then  than  It  Is  now.  If,  at  that 
time,  a  war  emergency  of  the  type  envisioned 
by  the  Executive  Branch  occurred  and  steel 
Imports  largely  disappeared,  total  domestic 
supply  could  not  be  expanded  to  140  million 
tons  of  steel  mill  products.  It  takes  three  to 
five  years  to  plan,  construct  and  bring  into 
operation  a  major  steelmaking  facility.  The 
result,  obviously,  would  be  severe  steel  short- 
ages. 

Plans  now  being  made  determine  the  facil- 
ities available  in  the  early  1970's.  As  matters 
now  stand,  those  plans  must  assume  a  static 
or  declining  market  for  domestic  steel,  unless 
action  Is  taken  promptly  to  prevent  im- 
ports from  taking  all  or  most  of  the  growth 
In  the  demand  for  steel. 

The  second  source  of  danger  from  a  decline 
of  the  domestic  steel  Industry  is  the  effect  of 
such  a  decline  on  our  balance  of  trade.  As 
early  as  January,  1966,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Ek;onomlc  Advisers  pointed  out 
that  the  adverse  swing  In  steel  trade  between 
the  average  for  1955-57  and  1965  had  reached 
the  huge  amount  of  91.3  billion.  It  has  grown 
since  then  as  exports  have  continued  their 
decline  and  Imports  have  continued  their 
rapid  Increase.  In  1967,  our  steel  trade  deficit, 
excluding  freight  charges,  was  $877  million 
and,  if  the  trends  reflected  in  the  first  four 
months  of  this  year  are  indicative  of  the  rest 
of  the  year,  our  1968  adverse  balance  will  be 
on  the  order  of  91.4  billion.  Compared  with 
the  average  surplus  enjoyed  In  1955-57,  this 
will  mean  a  deterioration  In  our  foreign  trade 
of  more  than  $2  billion  a  year  on  the  steel 
account  alone.  If  steel  Imports  were  to  In- 
crease at  only  half  the  rate  experienced  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  years,  the  annual  steel  trade 
deficit  would  reach  93  billion  by  1975  for  a 
cumulative  dollar  drain  over  the  seven-year 
period  of  more  than  915  billion. 

5.    INADEQUATE   REMEDIES   SUGGESTED   BT   OTHERS 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  steel 
Imports  could  be  discouraged  by  vigorous 
price  competition.  Let  us  see  where  that 
would  lead  the  domestic  producers.  As  I  have 
noted  earlier,  the  average  disparity  between 
domestic  prices  and  the  delivered  prices  of 
Imported  steel  is  on  the  order  of  935  per  ton, 
or  approximately  20%.  In  1967,  the  domestic 
steel  companies  earned  just  over  7% ,  or  $12.50 
per  ton,  before  federal  income  tax  on  the 
sale  of  their  products.  It  is  obvious,  there- 
fore, that  widespread  price  reductions  suffi- 
ciently large  to  affect  the  volume  of  Imports 
would  put  the  domestic  companies  in  serious 
financial  difficulty.  Critics  of  the  Industry 
have  argued  that  price  reductions  could  be 
selective,  but  they  overlook  the  fact  that  Im- 
{wrts  have  penetrated  all  major  regional 
markets  and  all  Important  product  lines. 
They  also  ignore  the  point  that  many  of 
steel's  customers  have  operations  in  a  num- 
ber of  regions  and  purchase  a  variety  of  steel 
products. 

The  experience  of  the  steel  industries  with- 
in the  E^iropean  Common  Market  is  Instruc- 
tive in  this  regard.  In  recent  years,  there  has 
been  an  Increasing  flow  of  steel  from  one 
member  country  to  another  at  prices  ap- 
proaching or  equaling  world  export  prices. 
Producers  in  one  country,  faced  with  ex- 
ports from  a  neighbor  at  prices  below  those 
established  for  the  domestic  market,  have 
tried  to  solve  the  problem  by  aligning  on  the 
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low  prices  of  imports.  The  result  has  been 
a  decline  in  the  general  price  level  and  fi- 
nancial distress  among  European  steel  pro- 
ducers. Alignment  on  Import  prices  by  steel 
producers  in  the  United  States  would  lead 
inevitably  to  the  same  unfortunate  conse- 
quences. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  vigorous 
efforts  to  export  at  prices  prevailing  In  the 
world  market  would  discourage  or  help  offset 
Imports  Into  this  country.  Selling  abroad  at 
prices  below  prevailing  domestic  prices  would 
be  extremely  costly.  Domestic  customers 
could  not  be  expected  to  subsidize  exports 
at  prevailing  world  prices  and,  in  fact,  could 
be  expected  to  demand  those  prices  them- 
selves. This  would  be  ruinous  for  the  domes- 
tic steel  companies.  Moreover,  if  such  actions 
succeeded  in  taking  business  awny  from  for- 
eign producers  in  their  own  or  third  country 
markets,  that  would  simply  make  more  for- 
eign steel  available  for  the  United  States 
market.  Tlius.  this  so-called  remedy  would 
aggravate  the  present  situation. 

Another  "remedy"  prescribed  for  solving 
the  import  problem  is  the  Installation  of 
large  steelmaking  facilities  by  American  pro- 
ducers in  low-wage  countries,  even  though 
there  Is  already  a  world-wide  excess  of  steel 
supply.  Tills  Is,  of  course,  impossible  on  any 
substantial  scale  under  existing  restrictions 
on  capital  investment  abroad.  Even  if  it  were 
not.  large  scale  shipments  of  steel  from  such 
facilities  to  the  United  States  would  add  to 
the  amounts  of  steel  imported  Into  the  Unit- 
ed States  and,  therefore,  to  our  balance  of 
payments  and  national  security  problems. 
They  would  also  create  domestic  political 
problems  as  plants  in  the  United  States  cur- 
tailed operations  In  favor  of  .shipments  from 
overseas  plants.  Furthermore,  a  modem, 
large-scale  steel  plant  in  a  less-developed 
country  would  be  a  considerable  economic 
hostage. 

The  most  frequently  heard  suggestion  for 
solving  the  -steel  import  problem  Is  that  the 
indu.stry  In  the  United  States  should  regain 
its  former  commanding  lead  in  steel  tech- 
nology. This  stems  in  part  from  the  mistaken 
belief  that  the   industry   has  been  slow  to 
adopt  new  technological  developments.  That 
criticism   Is   usually   based   on   a   superflcial 
analysis  of  the  development  and  .idoptlon  of 
the  basic  oxygen  steelmaking  process  which 
has  had  wide  circulation.  It  has  been  thor- 
oughly discredited  by  Professor  Alan  K.  Mc- 
Adams   of   Cornell   University   in   an   article 
entitled  "Big  Steel.  Invention,  and  Innova- 
tion. Reconsidered."  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
summarize   this   article   but   ask   that   it   be 
included  In  the  record  of  these  hearings  for 
later  study  by  members  of  this  Committee. 
I   would   note,   however,   that  more  steel   is 
produced  by  this  process  in  the  United  States 
than   anywhere   else   in   the   world   and   our 
basic  oxygen  furnaces  are  the  most  advanced. 
The   fact   is   that  the   American  steel  in- 
dustry Is  still  the  most  technically  efficient 
In   the   world.   Our   technology,   particularly 
as   to  upgrading  of  raw  materials  and   the 
processing  ol   steel  beyond  the  crude  ingot 
stage,  is  superior  to  that  of  any  other  coun- 
try.   Our   research   facilities   and   efforts   far 
exceed  those   of  any  other  nation   and   the 
fruits  of  our  research  are  widely  and  quickly 
adopted  by  the  Industries  of  other  nations. 
This  Is  why  foreign  producers  continue   to 
buy    American-made    equipment    and    seek 
licenses  to  use  American-developed  processes 
and   make   American -developed   steel    prod- 
ucts.  Furthermore,   the  steel   companies   in 
the  United  States  are  Investing  in  Improved 
steelmaking   and   processing   facilities   at   a 
record  rate  and  engaging  in  vigorous  cam- 
paigns to  expand  the  uses  of  steel  products. 
The  difficulties  involved  in  Increasing  our 
technical  superiority  enough  to  overctxne  our 
cost  disadvantages  are  two-fold.  First,  steel 
technology   Is    almost   completely    intema- 
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tlonal.  An  Innovation  by  one  company  aoon 
finds  Its  way  Into  the  operations  of  others, 
both  here  and  abroad.  No  one  country  has 
a  monopoly  on  brains,  curiosity  and  ima- 
gination. And.  as  the  domestic  markets  of 
major  steel  producers  abroad  have  grown, 
their  former  prejudices  against  innovation 
have  tended  to  disappear. 

The  second  dlfllculty  arises  from  the  cost 
of  adopting  Innovations.  One  hears  stories 
about  the  savings  to  be  achieved  through  the 
adoption  of  new  processes  and  techniques. 
The  amounts  of  those  alleged  savings  are  fre- 
quently exaggerated.  Comprehensive  studies 
of  the  production  costs  which  could  be  ex- 
pected from  wholly  new  plants  embodjrlng 
the  latest  In  technology  Indicate  that  they 
would  be  substantially  above  those  In  mod- 
em pl*nta  abroad  If  proper  account  Is  taken 
of  capital  costs.  In  short,  nothing  now  avail- 
able or  In  the  process  of  development  can  be 
expected  to  lower  domestic  steel  production 
costs  to  the  extent  of  overcoming  the  produc- 
tion cost  advantages  now  enjoyed  by  foreign 
producers. 

Another  suggested  solution  for  the  steel 
Import  problem  Is  the  removal  by  interna- 
tional agreement  of  existing  non-tarllT  bar- 
riers to  trade  There  Is  no  need  to  dwell  here 
on  the  great  dlfflcultles  Involved  In  Identify- 
ing tb<)se  barriers,  obtaining  agreement  on 
their  removal  and  enforcing  such  an  agree- 
ment In  the  face  of  nationalistic  considera- 
tions. It  Is  sufflclent  to  point  out  that  cost 
disparities  between  steel  producers  In  the 
United  States  and  those  In  other  countries 
are  so  large  that  elimination  of  those  barriers 
U  not  likely  to  change  the  competitive  situa- 
tion significantly  Moreover,  the  removal  of 
those  barriers  would  not  reduce  the  opti- 
mistic expansion  plans  of  foreign  producers 
and,  therefore,  the  excess  steel  supply  In 
world  markets.  Finally,  the  process  of  re- 
moving those  barriers  would  consume  so 
much  time  that  the  domestic  steel  Industry 
might  have  suffered  Irreparable  Injury  long 
before  they  disappe.ired. 

All  these  suggestions  for  meeting  the  threat 
posed  by  growing  Imports  presuppose  the  ex- 
istence of  conditions  essential  to  the  opera- 
tion of  a  free  market.  They  also  assume  no 
need  to  maintain  a  strong,  domestic  steel  In- 
dustry for  national  security.  These  conditions 
do  not  exist  today.  Oliferentlals  in  basic  cost 
factors  persist  among  steel  producing  coun- 
tries. Wide  differences  prevail  among  nations 
as  to  what  constitute  proper  rules  of  Interna- 
tional trade.  Thus,  remedies  which  depend  on 
free  market  conditions  cannot  be  effective  in 
the  real  world  of  today. 

To  sum  up,  the  remedies  suggested  by  many 
simply  do  not  fit  the  case. 

S.    OtTR    PKOPOSED    SOLUTION 

We  believe  that  an  equitable  solution  to 
the  problem  of  rising  imports  into  this  coun- 
try is  a  system  of  quotas  based  on  recent 
market  shares  of  the  countries  which  export 
steel  to  the  United  States.  Action  to  estab- 
lish such  a  system  must  be  taken  to  prevent 
serious  damage  to  the  domestic  steel  In- 
dustry. This  is  the  system  embodied  in  the 
orderly  trade  bills  now  before  this  Committee. 

The  Industry  recognizes  that,  troublesome 
as  steel  Imports  have  become,  foreign  pro- 
ducers rely  on  the  United  States  market  for 
an  important  part  of  their  sales.  Any  control 
device,  therefore,  which  greatly  reduced  im- 
ports would  have  a  seriously  adverse  effect  on 
the  economies  of  other  countries.  An  em- 
bargo or  sharply  Increased  tariffs  would  have 
such  an  effect.  Quotas  based  on  recent  import 
shares  of  the  market  would  not.  The  bills 
before  you  not  only  embody  such  quotas  but 
also  provide  review  every  five  years  to  examine 
the  system  in  Ught  of  then-existing  condi- 
tions. 

We  recognize  also  that  the  capital  spend- 
ing programs  of  steel  industries  in  certain 
countries,  notably  Japan,  are  presently  based 
in  part  on  expectations  of  a  continuing  ex- 
pansion of  exports  to  the  United  States.  Lim- 
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itlng  those  exports  to  fixed,  absolute  quanti- 
ties might  be  disruptive  to  those  indvistrles. 
Flexible  quotas  expressed  In  terms  of  his- 
torical market  sbarM  would  permit  the  vol- 
ume of  steel  Imports  to  grow  as  the  United 
States  market  for  steel  expands.  Thus,  they 
would  minimize  the  adverse  effects  on  the 
steel  industries  of  other  countries  and  en- 
courage their  orderly  development  in  the 
future. 

7.  ANswus  TO  camciaMS  or  quotas 

The  assertion  is  frequantly  made  that  the 
institution  of  quotas  on  steel  Imports  would 
lead  to  Instant  retaliation  by  the  countries 
affected  against  other  commodities  exported 
from  the  United  States  This  is  by  no  means 
a  foregone  conclusion.  Other  nations  pur- 
chase goods  and  services  from  this  country 
because  they  want  and  need  them,  not  be- 
cause of  altruistic  feelings.  Curtailment  of 
those  purchases  would  hurt  not  only  the 
United  States  but  also  the  country  taking 
such  action.  Retaliation  could  t>e  expected, 
therefore,  only  If  the  country  Involved  be- 
lieved that  lu  own  national  interest  would 
be  served  by  that  course. 

A  flexible  quota  system  which  preserved 
recent  shares  of  the  United  States  market  and 
permitted  Imports  to  grow  with  those  mar- 
kets would  not  provide  much  to  retaliate 
against.  We  are  not  advocating  sharp  reduc- 
tions in  imports.  In  essence,  we  are  talking 
about  maintaining  market  shares  as  they 
exist  under  normal  conditions. 

Under  OATT,  signatory  nations  are  allowed 
to  limit  Imports  for  national  security  reasons 
without  fear  of  retaliation  by  other  coun- 
tries. As  I  hove  noted  earlier,  our  national 
security  Is  threatened  by  rising  Imports  of 
steel  mill  products.  No  other  Important  na- 
tion has  net  Imports  of  such  products  in  ex- 
cess of  5  percent  of  its  total  requirements. 
Ours  are  now  at  nearly  three  times  that  level. 

Another  criticism  of  flexible  quotas  Is  that 
they  would  destroy  competition  among  steel 
companies  in  the  United  States.  The  assump- 
tion here  is  that  the  only  form  of  competi- 
tion faced  by  steel  companies  is  that  Irom 
foreign  steel  producers.  This  is  far  from  the 
case.  Everyone  of  you  has  seen  evidence  of 
the  competition  we  face  from  a  host  of  other 
materials — In  construction,  packaging  and 
the  manufacture  of  a  wide  variety  of  articles. 
Limiting  the  flow  of  imported  steel  to  recent 
levels  Is  not  going  to  reduce  that  competition 
at  all.  Furthermore,  I  can  assure  you  frOm  my 
own  long  experience  that  domestic  steel  com- 
panies compete  vigorously  with  each  other. 
Generally  speaking,  we  do  not  sell  a  con- 
sumer product  and  our  competition  is  not, 
therefore,  as  evident  as  that  of  the  makers  of 
automobiles,  appliances,  cosmetics  or  foods. 
But  it  is  there,  nevertheless.  Finally,  recent 
levels  of  Imports  represent  a  large  piece  of 
the  United  States  market  and  one  worth 
going  after.  Only  two  steel  companies  In  this 
country  produce  more  than  the  amount 
which  would  be  coming  in  from  abroad  under 
Iho  proposed  quota  system. 

One  other  criticism  of  quotas  should  be 
mentioned.  It  is  that  their  establishment 
would  harm  our  friendly  relationships  with 
other  nations.  Our  view  is  that  far  greater 
damage  to  those  relationships  will  result 
from  letting  steel  imports  continue  to  rise 
to  the  point  where  even  the  most  ardent  ad- 
vocates of  free  trade  recognize  that  our  na- 
tional security  is  In  danger.  A  policy  of  drift 
would  encourage  other  nations,  particularly 
Japan,  to  continue  to  expand  their  steel  in- 
dustries more  rapidly  than  would  be  war- 
ranted by  domestic  and  normal  export  re- 
quirements, only  to  tell  them  later  that  they 
must  curtail  sharply  their  sales  to  this  coun- 
try. The  longer  remedial  action  is  put  off,  the 
more  disruptive  will  be  the  effects  on  the 
economies  of  our  own  and  other  countries. 

CONCLUSION 

The  American  steel  Industry  provides  a 
material  essential  to  the  economy  and  the 
security  of  the  United  States.  Our  naUonal 
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well-being  depends  on  having  an  assured 
supply  of  this  material  in  all  the  many  grades 
and  forms  needed  by  a  complex,  industrial 
society.  Rapidly  rising  Imports  are  eroding 
the  ability  of  the  domestic  industry  to  per- 
form this  essential  function  and  Increaslnf; 
dependence  on  imports  is  endangering  our 
national  security.  No  one  questions  the  need 
for  steel  in  our  economy  and  few  doubt  that 
there  is  a  point  beyond  which  it  is  unsafe  to 
rely  on  supplies  from  abroad.  We  believe 
that  point  was  passed  In  1967  and  that,  in 
our  national  Interest  and  the  Interests  of  the 
countries  now  exporting  steel  to  the  United 
States,  the  rate  of  growth  of  steel  Imports 
above  recent  historical  levels  should  be  lim- 
ited to  the  rate  of  growth  of  steel  require- 
ments m  our  economy.  Accordingly,  we  re- 
spectfully request  your  favorable  action,  dur- 
ing this  session  of  Congress,  on  the  bills 
before  you  which  would  limit  steel  Imports 
in  that  fashion. 


JOHN  Q.  PUBLIC:  SUGAR  DADDY 


HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  24.  1968 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  an 
editorial  on  June  18.  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  pointed  out  that  one  result  of 
our  present  policy  on  sugar  quotas  will 
be  an  increase  in  what  the  consumer 
has  to  pay  for  sugar.  The  editorial  also 
decried  that  fact  that  the  sugar  lobby 
has  been  successful  in  thwarting  moves 
by  economy-minded  legislators  to  place  a 
ceiling  on  the  amoimt  that  can  be  re- 
ceived in  Federal  support  by  a  single 
producer.  This  problem  should  be  of  in- 
terest to  all  who  are  concerned  with 
our  Nation's  current  economic  situation 
and  who  seek  to  protect  the  Interests  of 
the  American  consumer. 

John  Q.  Public:   Sucab  Daodt 

The  way  It's  laid  down  In  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Organization  Manual,  the  Govern- 
ment's sugar  program  sounds  simple  enough. 

"This  program."  the  manual  says,  "is 
designed  to  protect  the  welfare  of  consumers 
of  sugar  and  those  engaged  in  the  domestic 
sugar  producing  Industry.  It  Involves  (1) 
determination  of  United  States  consumption 
requirements.  (2)  administration  of  quot.i8 
to  regulate  imports  of  sugar  produced  in 
foreign  areas,  as  well  as  marketings  of  sugar 
produced  in  domestic  areas;  and  (3)  pay- 
ments to  domestic  producers  of  sugarbeets 
and  sugarcane  who  comply  with  certain 
labor,  wage,  price,  and  acreage  requirements 
prescribed  by  law," 

Note  that  in  this  presentation  "the  welfare 
of  consumers"  comes  first.  And  yet,  as  this 
newspaper  repwrted  the  other  day,  U.S.  con- 
sumers win  be  pajrlng  more  for  sugar  short- 
ly— unless  the  Agriculture  Department  al- 
lows more  supplies  to  come  Into  the  domestic 
markets.  Refiners  are  paying,  for  raw  sugar, 
the  highest  prices  since  the  spring  of  1964. 

The  way  the  sugar  program  works,  the 
Agriculture  Department  at  the  year's  end 
makes  an  educated  g^uess  as  to  what  the  next 
12  months'  consumption  will  be.  It  set  the 
marketing  quota  for  1966  at  9.8  million  tons, 
which  during  the  year  had  to  be  raised  to  10.2 
million.  It  set  the  quota  for  1967  at  10.2 
million  tons,  and  that  later,  had  to  be  raised 
to  lO.g  minion.  ^ 

Now  although  the  population  is  Increas- 
ing and  sugar  consumption  rising,  the  de- 
pcutment  last  winter  set  the  1968  quota  at 
10.4  million  tons — surely  a  bad  gruess  inas- 
much as  refined  distribution  now  Is  running 
about  250,000  tons  ahead  of  a  year  ago. 
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Plainly,  in  creating  the  sug&r  program  and 
subecrlblng  to  the  International  Sugmr 
Agreement,  Oongreas  has  saddled  the  Agri- 
culture Department  with  an  almost  impos- 
tible  task.  The  system,  which,  under  the 
■i^reement,  assigns  quotas  to  foreign  pro- 
ducers, has  spawned  an  army  of  highly-paid 
;  ibbylsts  seeking  to  wheedle  the  best  quota 
cieals  they  can  for  their  employers. 

The  system  also  has  encouraged  develop- 
ment of  a  strong  lobby  representatlng  do- 
mestic sugar  producers,  a  lobby  which  year 
after  year  has  defeated  economy-minded  leg- 
islators' efforts  to  put  some  limit — such  as 
$100,000  annually  to  any  one  producer — on 
the  amount  of  Federal  support  the  program 
provides.  At  last  count  the  program  costs 
about   $80   million   annually   to  administer. 

In  this  Juggling  act  to  keep  foreign  and 
domestic  producers  happy,  without  causing 
consumers  to  become  openly  rebellious  at 
Mlslng  prices,  clearly  the  welfare  of  the 
consumer  seems  to  have  slipped  far  from  Its 
primary  designation.  Which  Is  where  It  Is 
likely  to  stay  unUl  John  Q.  Public  lets  Con- 
gress know  he  Is  pretty  tired  of  being  sugar 
daddy. 


GUN-CONTROL   LEGISLATION 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  24.  1968 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing letter  received  a  few  days  ago,  and 
from  which  I  quote  in  part,  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  good  answer  to  the  incredible 
message  sent  to  Congress  late  tills  after- 
noon by  President  Johnson: 
Hon.  H.  R.  Gross, 
Washington,  DC. 

DEAR  H.H.:  I  feel  obliged  and  compelled 
to  write  some  thoughts  regarding  the  stam- 
pede for  stupid  gun  legislation  now  being 
crammed  down  the  throats  of  legislators 
both  national  and  state  by  many  panicked 
but  thoughtless  and  disoriented  Individuals. 
I  have,  m  the  past,  been  associated  with 
law  enforcement  agencies,  the  armed  forces, 
and  the  sporting  goods  Industry.  I  am  also 
an  inventor,  have  been  a  military  as  well  as 
a  civilian  weapons  instructor,  an  exhibition 
shot  and  a  gunsmith. 

It  is  my  firm  opinion  that  improper  gun 
legislation  is  the  greatest  boon  and  conces- 
sion to  the  hired  killers,  hoodlums,  bootleg- 
gers, and  black  marketeerr  in  this  country 
since  prohibition  was  enacted.  Regulations, 
prohibitions  and  laws  only  affect  the  citizen 
who  will  obey  laws.  The  crooks,  murderers, 
and  hoodlums  disregard  such  laws  and  wel- 
come all  restrictive  legislation  which  wlU 
result  in  a  bonanza  In  smuggled  guns,  and 
the  clandestine  manufacture  of  deadly 
i-capons.  AboliUon  of  the  Indiscriminate 
mail  order  racket  la  not  objectionable  but 
will  do  little  in  ths  way  of  prevention  of 
crime.  Limitation  on  firearms  by  law  cannot 
and  will  not  reduce  the  premeditated  mur- 
ders or  the  crime  rate  In  this  country  one 
small  fraction  of  a  percentage  point.  It  can 
be  predicted  that  such  restrictive  laws  will 
not  only  Increase  the  armed  robbery  rate  but 
will  add  a  whole  new  racket  In  gun  running 
that  will  Increase  gangland  kinings,  hijack- 
ing of  arms  shipments  and  the  attendant 
killing  of  Innocent  bystanders  and  of  the 
psoDle  legally  handling  such  shipments. 

The  criminal  will  still  be  able  to  buy  a 
!;un  from  the  underground,  steal  one,  or,  If 
necessary,  make  or  have  one  made.  The  nec- 
essary components  with  which  to  make  a 
firearm  can  be  purchased  In  any  hardware 
store,  dime  store,  or  found  In  a  Junkyard. 
From  these  components  a  lethal  firearm  can 


be  assembled  by  any  "Jackleg"  machlnUt  or 
mechanic  In  a  few  hours  time.  Such  a  home 
made  weapon  Is  capable  of  man  killing  ac- 
curacy and  power  over  a  considerable  range, 
dependent  upon  the  skill  of  the  maker.  More- 
over, these  ccanponents  can  be  legally  sent 
through  the  mail  with  no  suspicion  of  what 
they  are  to  be  eventually  used  for.  Silencers 
for  guns  have  been  Illegal  for  years  and  yet 
they  are  used  by  gangsters  and  are  very 
simple  to  make  from  standard  hardware 
merchandise,  screen  wire,  plumbing  tubing, 
washers,  and  a  couple  of  machine  bolts. 

A  big  hurrah  will  emanate  from  the  crimi- 
nal element  If  thoughtless  restrictive  gun 
laws  are  passed.  Gun  smuggling  will  become 
big  business  and  the  knowledge  that  their 
victim's  chance  of  using  a  gun  against  them 
Is  small  win  bolster  the  depredations  of  any 
crook. 

The  gun  Is  not  the  culprit  to  be  extermi- 
nated, it  is  the  man  who  makes  the  gun 
perform  the  task  for  which  It  is  designed. 
There  are  many,  many  more  guns  In  the 
hands  of  honest  people  than  are  in  the  hands 
of  criminals  and  therefore  improper  gun 
laws  vrill  hit  the  honest  person  while  leaving 
the  lawless  element  unscathed.  It  Is  Indeed 
strange  that  a  nation  would  arm,  train,  and 
send  Its  citizens  off  to  foreign  lands  to  fight 
an  enemy,  and  disarm  and  harass  Its  citizens 
at  home  In  their  defense  against  their  do- 
mestic foe,  the  underworld.  Surely  there  are 
ways  of  curbing  the  felon  and  reducing 
crime  In  this  country  by  direct  attack  on  the 
individual  criminal  through  competent  and 
vigorous  prosecution  and  appropriate,  tough 
sentences  being  imposed  by  fearless  courts 
on  the  perpetuators  of  all  felonous  crimes 
against  society. 

The  Oswalds,  Rays  and  the  Slrhans  have 
to  be  eliminated  along  with  the  Mafia,  psyco- 
pathlc  killers,  and  the  criminal  element  of 
our  society.  To  think  that  they  all  can  be 
put  out  of  business  is,  of  course,  Just  wishful 
thinking  but  severe  curbs  could  be  Imposed 
on  them  by  competent  courts  and  unham- 
pered, aggressive,  and  educated  law  enforce- 
ment. 

Anyone  with  a  criminal  or  homicidal  psy- 
chiatric record  should  be  treated  severely, 
and  I  mean  severely,  if  he  is  known  to  carry 
a  lethal  weapon  or  Is  apprehended  with  one 
In  his  possession.  This  includes  guns,  knives, 
bows  and  arrows,  black  Jacks  of  any  type. 

Greed,  lust.  Jealously,  hate,  and  disrespect 
for  the  law  and  rights  of  others  are  the 
basis  causes  of  crime  today,  and  foolish  leg- 
islation on  guns  will  only  accentuate  these 
curses  In  man,  Tlie  finger  of  guilt  should 
rather  focus  on  our  gutless  and  Indifferent 
courts  that  have  turned  loose  the  many 
morons  and  felons  to  further  prey  on  the 
masses  and  who  have  so  shackled,  frustrated, 
and  emasculated  our  law  enforcement  bodies 
that  they  are  powerless  to  cope  with  the 
problem. 

It  would  seem  that  law  makers  would  seek 
advice  and  research  the  records  of  the  post 
before  bringing  forth  another  unprofessional, 
unenforceable,  and  stupid  law  to  clutter  up 
an  already  redundant  law  system.  Prohibi- 
tion of  the  sale  or  use  of  alcoholic  beverages, 
dope,  and  other  Ullcit  contraband  has,  with- 
out doubt,  created  a  huge  society  of  hood- 
lums and  crime  barons  who  seem  to  be  Im- 
mune from  such  laws.  The  StUUvan  Act 
prohibiting  the  possession  of  weapons  in 
New  York  Is  a  colossal  failure  In  curbing 
crime  in  that  state. 

Sensible  legislation  relating  to  the  con- 
trol of  guns  can  be  enacted,  but  let's  not  be 
panicked  Into  the  acceptance  of  a  senseless 
misdirected  set  of  laws  which  wlU  only 
foment  another  breed  of  mobster,  and  wUl 
work  against  the  Interests  of  the  honest  law 
abiding  citizens  of  the  country,  who,  thank 
God,  are  still  the  majority. 

The  Kennedys,  the  Kings,  and  many  of 
the  other  people  murdered  each  year  would 
still  have  been  murdered  In  spite  of  the  most 
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rigid  gun  laws,  becatise  the  morons  per- 
petuating the  crimes  would  have  a  total  dis- 
regard for  laws  or  consequences. 

Perhaps  It  might  be  worthy  of  considera- 
tion to  supply  weapons  to  the  solid  cltlzerw 
of  the  country  and  institute  training  classes 
In  their  use  and  In  elementary  police  proce- 
dure to  constitute  an  auxiliary  law  enforce- 
ment reserve  force  to  augment  our  under- 
staffed  law   enforcement  agencies.  Such   an 
orientation    might    Just    make    the    citizen 
more  law  conscious  and  lessen  their  appre- 
hension of  becoming  involved  when  supply- 
ing   information    which    might    prevent    a 
crime.   In   this  regard,   it  might  be  worthy 
of   consideration   to   look   to    the    ranks   of 
retired   regular  army   officers   as  a  cadre   of 
Instructors.   All   of   these   people   have   been 
thoroughly    investigated    by    the    FBI,    and 
their    background    documented.    They    have 
also  had  the  basics  of  weapon  handling,  and 
training,  command,  and  Instructional  back- 
grounds. I  am  sure  many  would  cooperate 
on  a  voluntary  basis  If  asked.  All,  naturally, 
are   interested   in   the   future   of   our  coun- 
try.   Add    to    these    men    the    efficient    and 
Ualned   reOred    personnel   of    the   FBI   and 
treasury  department  as  a  complement  to  the 
instructional  staff  and  you  would  soon  have 
a  law  conscious  citizenry  that  would  most 
surely    inhibit    the    criminal    element    that 
now  runs  roughshod  over  our  nation  and  its 
law  enforcing  structure. 

Let  me  repeat  that  severe  and  poorly  con- 
structed gun  restriction  laws  can  only  aid 
and  comfort  the  criminal  and  will  provide 
one  more  lucrative  racket  that  can  only 
breed  more  crime.  Any  person  so  naive  as 
to  think  otherwise  Is  neither  practical  nor 
responsible. 

Maurice  J.  Fletcher. 

Col.  USA  Retired. 
Ely,  Minn. 


GUN  LEGISLATION 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  24.  1968 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  seems 
to  be  confusion  about  gun  laws  and  gim 
legislation.  A  San  Antonio  constituent 
recently  Inquired:  "What  ever  happened 
to  the  Federal  Firearms  Act?"  Another 
inquired:  "Why  doesn't  Congress  pro- 
hibit the  sale  of  guns  to  children,  crimi- 
nals, and  mental  cases?"  Another  urged: 
"Please  do  not  let  them  take  our  guns 
away  from  us." 

The  concern  is  understandable.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  every  right-thinking 
American  wants  to  prevent  the  sale  of 
guns  to  youngsters,  hoodlums,  the  men- 
tally ill,  dope  addicts,  and  so  forth.  It 
also  goes  without  saying  that  Americans 
respect  the  constitutional  right  of  law- 
abiding  citizens  to  own  and  bear  arms. 

To  begin  with,  there  is  no  proposal 
pending  in  the  House  which  would  inter- 
fere \vith  the  right  of  a  law-abiding  citi- 
zen to  buy  a  gun  through  a  local  dealer 
and  use  It  in  any  legal  manner. 

Nor  has  any  responsible  person  sug- 
gested the  confiscation  of  guns  in  the 
hands  of  the  law  abiding. 

federal    firearms    act    of    1938 

The  truth  is  that  for  30  years  we  have 
had  a  fairly  strong  gun-control  law.  But 
there  has  been  only  token  enforcement. 

I  am  referring  to  the  Federal  Firearms 
Act  of  1938.  This  act  authorizes  the  regu- 
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latk>n  of  Interstate  transportation  of  all 
▼arietles  of  firearms. 

That  act  authorizes  the  licensing  of 
dealers  who  sell  guns  which  have  moved 
in  interstate  commerce,  and  holds  them 
strictly  accountable  for  conformance 
with  the  provisions  in  the  law.  with  rec- 
ords of  all  sales  to  be  Icept.  Regulations 
may  be  promulgated  to  implement  the 
law. 

The  law  forbids  sales  to  convicts  or 
even  persons  under  indictment  for  a 
crime.  Penalty  for  any  violation  is  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  $2,000  or  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  5  years,  or  both. 

That  is  the  law  now.  It  has  been  the 
law  since  1938. 

PISTOL  SALES  RESTIIICTEO 

In  addition,  the  Congress  in  the  Crime 
Control  Act.  recently  enacted,  prohibited 
mall  order  sales  of  pistols,  and  the  sale 
of  such  weapons  by  dealers  to  children, 
ex-convicts,  nonresidents,  and  so  forth. 

Following  that  enactment,  the  Post- 
master General  by  regulaticm  applied 
police  scrutiny  to  all  mail  order  ship- 
ment«-of  shotguns  and  rifles. 

That  surveillance  is  in  effect  now.  The 
pistol  control  provision  is  now  the  law. 

PBESn>ENT'S    PBOPOSAL 

Concerned  citizens  call  for  enactment 
of  "the  Presidents  strong  gun  control 
bill."  What  does  it  call  for?  It  simply  ex- 
tends the  present  prohibition  of  inter- 
state sales  of  pistols  to  also  apply  to 
rifles  and  shotguns. 

A  bill  which  Includes  the  President's 
recommendations  has  been  reported  by 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee.  It  ac- 
tually does  very  little  that  cannot  al- 
ready be  done  by  regiilation  under  the 
Federal  Firearms  Act. 

As  an  afterthought,  following  hearings 
and  committee  action  on  his  prior  rec- 
ommendations, the  President  has  belat- 
edly suggested  a  registration  program — 
which  normally  comes  under  State  au- 
thority. Mandatory  recordkeeping  by 
gim  dealers  of  all  sales  is  provided  in  the 
1938  law. 

The  net  effect  of  pending  proposals 
would  be  to  deny  gun  purchases  to  mi- 
nors, ex-convlcts.  narcotic  addicts,  those 
imder  Indictment,  and  the  mentally  ill. 

The  mature,  law-abiding  citizen  would, 
under  all  pending  proposals,  continue  to 
have  the  same  right  he  has  always  had 
to  purchase  guns  from  local  dealers.  That 
is  a  constitutional  right. 

One  other  thing:  Every  effort  should 
be  made  to  encourage  the  States  and 
cities  to  strengthen  their  gtm  laws,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  stifler  punish- 
ment for  those  who  use  guns  for  any  Itind 
of  illegal  purposes.  Such  people  should 
be  shown  no  mercy. 

Laws  do  little  good  unless  they  are 
enforced. 


RESURRECTION  CITY 


HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  24,  1968 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  under- 
stand from  the  news  reports  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  finally  taken 
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action  toward  eliminating  the  eyesore 
and  the  trouble- breeding  camp  called 
"Resurrection  City."  While  I  am  pleased 
that  steps  have  been  taken  to  right  this 
wrong  that  has  been  perpetuated  on  the 
American  taxpayer,  I  am  also  surprised 
that  this  action  came  so  soon  after  the 
expiration  of  the  permit.  I  had  been  pre- 
pared for  several  more  weelcs  of  the  law- 
enforcement  agencies  playing  footsie 
with  the  demonstrations.  Hopefully,  this 
is  a  good  sign.  Americans  everywhere  are 
l)ecominR  tired  of  seeing  laws  purposely 
broken  with  no  response  from  authori- 
ties. It  is  time  once  again  for  the  people 
of  this  country  to  be  able  to  depend  on 
the  Government  to  defend  the  rights  of 
all  Americans  and  not  just  those  who 
threaten  violence  if  their  demands  are 
not  met. 

The  Washington  Police,  the  Park  Pol- 
ice, and  our  own  U.S.  Capitol  Police  are 
to  be  commended  for  the  manner  in 
wliich  they  have  handled  this  very  seri- 
ous situation.  These  officers  have  worked 
long  hours  over  the  past  few  months  and 
have  been  subjected  to  many  abuses  and 
have  placed  their  own  personal  safety  in 
jeopardy.  Again,  I  want  to  commend 
the  policemen  who  handled  the  closing 
of  the  camp  in  such  an  efficient  manner, 
and  especially  do  I  want  to  conunend  the 
officials  who  made  the  decision  to  put  an 
end  to  this  farce  which  has  cost  the  tax- 
payers of  America  many  thousands  of 
dollars.  I  believe  the  sentiments  of  the 
people  of  this  country  are  best  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  news  articles : 
I  Prom  llie  Chlldersburg  ( Ala.  i  Star. 
June  20,  1968 1 

CONmONTATION    NCAUNC 

An  Interesting  confrontation  Is  shaping  up 
June  24  between  ttie  US.  government  and 
the  occupants  of  Resurrection  City  In  Wash- 
ln(?ton.  DC. 

That  date  Is  the  deadline  (or  the  carnival 
to  leave  public  grounds,  but  leaders  say  they 
have  no  intention  of  leaving,  permit  or  no 
permit — which  puts  government  officials  on 
the  spot. 

On  the  one  band  the  govemntent  has  an 
obUgittlon  to  see  that  the  law  Is  ol>eyed, 
which  in  short  means  no  permit,  no  camping. 
However,  the  government  of  late  has  hesi- 
tated to  do  anything  which  might  not  please 
such  unlawful  demonstrators. 

So  Bve  will  get  you  (10  from  this  corner 
that  the  permit  will  be  extended.  If  the  per- 
mit is  extended.  It  will  be  another  example 
of  the  government  of  the  strongest  nation  on 
earth  bowing  to  blaclunall,  no  other  word 
for  It. 

A  group  of  the  campers  stormed  Attorney 
General  Ramsey  Clark's  office  and  probably 
shook  him  up  a  little.  One  told  him,  "We 
ain't  got  no  money,  man.  but  we  got  matches, 
man.  Mr.  Ramsey  Clark,  you  better  tell  the 
police  to  get  their  guns  ready  because  we're 
ready  Por  every  one  of  us  you  kill  In  Resur- 
rection City,  10  cities  are  going  to  bum  'cause 
we  ain't  got  nothing  to  lose." 

Pr.  James  E.  Oroppl.  the  Catholic  priest 
who's  shaken  up  Milwaukee,  said,  'If  we  have 
to  turn  this  capital  upside  down,  brother, 
I'm  all  for  It.  I've  got  an  army  back  In  Mil- 
waukee that's  ready  to  march  here." 

We  don't  see  how  the  government  can 
permit  Itself  to  bow  down  l>efore  such  blatant 
threats  of  blaclcmall.  but  we  predict  It  will. 
It's  a  sad  day  when  decisions  are  made  in 
Washington  as  a  result  of  mob  demands. 

Resurrection  City  Is  costing  taxpayers 
•  1.000  a  day  (or  police  protection  alone  and 
causing  damages  totaling  more  than  $60,000. 
D.C.  business  Is  off  at  least  one-third,  per- 
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haps  more.  Campers  have  violated  nearly  all 
the  rules  of  their  permit.  An  epidemic  could 
easily  spread  from  the  camp's  unsanitary 
conditions. 

Maybe  this  Is  the  price  of  freedom! 

|Prom  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News,  June  20 

1968] 

Time  To  Call  Halt 

The  major  event  of  the  Poor  People's  Cam- 
paign, a  mass  rally  In  support  of  demands 
for  more  government  action  In  behalf  of  the 
poor,  is  finished — thank  God  without  major 
Incident. 

The  point  was  made.  It  could  have  been 
made  without  the  contrived  "drama"  of  such 
a  gathering. 

Tlie  camping  permit  for  the  demonstrators 
who  have  lived  In  "Resurrection  City"  for 
weeks  was  extended  once,  and  now  Is  sup- 
posed to  expire  on  Sunday.  Rev.  Ralph 
Abemathy  said  yesterday  that  the  campers 
have  no  intention  of  leaving  until  their  ile- 
munds  are  met.  permit  or  no  permit. 

Now  is  it  time  for  the  President  and  others 
in  authority  to  make  it  clear  that  their,  the 
capital's  and  the  nation's  patience  is  very 
nearly  exhausted.  No  one  can  say  that  the 
demonstrators  have  not  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  be  seen  and  heard. 

The  President  should  remind  Rev.  Aber- 
nathy  and  any  others  who  might  have  tor- 
gotten  it  that  the  United  States  has  under- 
taken to  do  more  for  Its  poor  than  any  otlier 
nation;  that  it  has  committed  Itself  to  do 
still  more. 

And  then  he  should  advise  the  campers  to 
pack  up  and  go  home. 

We  cannot  permit  tills  nation's  political 
system  to  be  turned  Into  government  by 
demonstration,  by  threat,  by  intimidation. 
Government  officials  have  patiently  heard 
the  demands  of  the  demonstrators;  have  en- 
dured abuse  in  several  Instances.  Congress 
has  been  sympathetic. 

But  neither  the  President  nor  govern- 
ment departments  nor  Congress  can  permit 
this  nation  to  be  Intimidated  by  whoever  can 
get  up  a  crowd  to  converge  on  the  capital. 

Washington  has  stilfered  greviously  in  re- 
cent months.  Not  only  the  residents  of  the 
city  but  all  Americans,  including  many  who 
wished  to  visit  the  capital  tills  summer,  have 
been  victimized  by  the  continuing  tension. 

The  message  reprinted  below,  which  ap- 
peared originally  as  a  full-page  advertise- 
ment In  the  Washinffton  Star,  speaks 
volumes. 

Let  the  organizers  of  the  Poor  People's 
Campaign  who  have  demanded  a  show  of 
commitment  by  the  government  and  the 
American  people,  now  give  a  show  of  commit- 
ment themselves,  by  calling  off  their  demon- 
strations and  giving  the  nation  an  oppor- 
tunity to  act  in  an  atmosphere  of  calm  and 
reason. 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  June  23, 
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Resurrection   Crrv  Wears  Out  District  of 

Columbia  Officlal's  Welcome 

(By  Carl  Bernstein) 

The  District  government,  which  for  six 
weeks  took  extraordinary  measures  to  aid  the 
encampment  at  Resurrection  City,  believes 
the  Poor  People's  Campaign  has  become 
counterproductive  and  should  be  ended. 

Mayor  Walter  E.  Washington's  and  his 
principal  aides  though  still  committed  to 
the  Campaign's  goals,  now  regard  the  con- 
tinued occupation  of  Restirrectlon  City  and 
further  civil  disobedience  as — quite  simply — 
menacing. 

T'ue  Rev.  Ralph  David  Abemathy  and  other 
top  officials  of  the  Southern  Christian  Lead- 
ership Conference  have  demonstrated  that 
they  are  unable  to  maintain  effective  control 
over  the  Campaign,  according  to  the  view 
at  the  District  Building. 

Officials  there  are  also  dissatisfied  with  the 
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negative  reactions  of  the  Congress  to  the 
Campaign's  demands.  But  the  violence  that 
erupted  during  and  after  Thursday's  dem- 
onstration at  the  Agriculture  Department 
has,  if  anything,  made  the  Congress  only 
more  intransigent  they  believe. 

In  the  view  of  several  of  the  Mayor's  ad- 
\  isers,  Wednesday's  orderly  Solidarity  Day 
demonstration  put  the  Campaign  on  "the 
psychological  offensive,"  in  the  words  of  one, 
for  the  first  time.  But  Thursday's  events,  the 
same  official  added,  "wiped  out  the  advantage 
altogtether." 

The  Mayor's  principal  aides — Deputy  Mayor 
Thomas  W.  Fletcher,  Corporation  Counsel 
Charles  T.  Duncan,  Julian  Dugas,  director  of 
Licenses  and  Inspections,  and  Public  Safety 
Director  Patrick  V.  Murphy — had  been  wor- 
ried for  some  time  before  Thursday  that  the 
SCLC  leadership  was  losing  Its  control  over 
the  Campaign. 

Reports  were  reaching  the  District  Build- 
ing of  violent  Incidents  In  and  around  Res- 
urrection City,  leaders  of  various  ethnic 
groups  in  the  Campaign  were  openly  quar- 
reling with  each  other,  and  more  energy 
appeared  to  be  going  into  demonstrations 
against  the  Justice  and  Interior  Depart- 
ments— which  are  sympathetic  to  the  Cam- 
paign— than  against  the  more  logical  con- 
gressional targets.  Residents  of  the  plywood 
shanties  by  the  Reflecting  Pool  spent  Idle 
days  and  nights  while  waiting  for  some  direc- 
tion from  Mr.  Abemathy  and  his  aides. 

It  was  precisely  to  aid  the  SCLC  leadership 
and  to  avoid  such  problems  that  the  city 
government  quietly  began  aiding  the  Cam- 
paign In  early  May.  Although  the  Mayor  was 
never  enthused  about  the  Campaign's  com- 
ing to  Washington,  especially  so  soon  after 
the  April  rioting,  the  city  government  be- 
gan mapping  plans  to  feed  the  demonstra- 
tors and  provide  other  services. 

Dugas  was  designated  by  the  Mayor  to 
serve  as  the  District's  liaison  to  Resurrec- 
tion City  and  the  Health  and  Welfare  Coun- 
cil was  given  the  task  of  organizing  emer- 
gency housing  and  health  services  for  the 
demonstrators. 

Public  Safety  Director  Murphy  dispatched 
an  aide  to  Resurrection  City  to  help  Cam- 
paign marshals  establish  security  plans  for 
the  encampment. 

When  the  Campaigners  found  themselves 
in  need  of  such  varied  Items  as  blankets  and 
bullhorns,  Dugas  found  them.  On  May  16, 
when  SCLC  was  confronted  by  a  critical 
housing  shortage  at  the  tent  city,  the  Mayor 
presided  over  an  all-night  meeting  In  which 
all  city  department  heads  were  exhorted  to 
expedite  any  aid  they  could  provide  in  speed- 
ing construction  at;  the  Poor  People's  en- 
campment. I 

The  Rev.  Walter  t.  Pauntroy,  a  top  SCLC 
official  and  vice  chairman  of  the  City  Coun- 
cil, was  asked  repeatedly  by  Mayor  Wash- 
ington and  his  aides  how  the  District  govern- 
ment could  help  the  campaign. 

The  offers  of  help,  of  course  were  not  com- 
pletely selfless,  and  were  partially  rooted  in 
the  city  government's  fear  that  a  disorga- 
nized campaign  could  bring '  disorder  to 
Washington. 

Now,  despite  the  help.  Mayor  Washington 
and  his  advisers  see  little  hope  of  a  produc- 
tive future  for  the  Poor  People's  Campaign  as 
it  is  presently  structured. 

Privately,  Mr.  Pauntroy  has  told  some  of 
his  city  government  colleagues  he  agrees  that 
the  situation  is  "out  of  hand"  at  the  en- 
campment. 

The  city,  of  course,  does  not  have  juris- 
diction over  parkland  areas.  The  Interior 
Department  does,  and  thus  problems  created 
by  the  expiration  of  city's  permit  are  in  the 
lap  of  the  Federal  government. 
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IPrMn  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Star, 
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Demands  To  Closb  Tent  Cm  Mounting  on 

Capitol  Hill 

Stem  demands  for  an  end  to  the  Poch* 
People's  encampment  in  West  Potomac  Park 
came  yesterday  from  several  members  of 
Congress  as  Resurrection  City's  permit  neared 
expiration. 

Continviing  presence  and  increasing  mili- 
tancy of  the  demonstrators  is  a  "direct 
threat"  to  the  safety  of  thousands  of  federal 
and  private  employees  working  and  parking. 
In  the  area,  warned  Rep.  Hervey  G.  Machen, 
D-Md. 

He  said  federal  troops  should  be  brought 
in.  if  necessary,  to  maintain  law  and  order 
in  the  area  pending  action  on  legislation  to 
end  such  camping  on  federally  owned  lands 
here. 

Rep.  John  O.  Marsh  Jr..  D-Va.,  said  the  In- 
terior Department  should  not  renew  the  per- 
mit expiring  tonight  and  wrote  Secretary  of 
tlie  Interior  Stewart  Udall  the  plywood  city 
"has  become  a  symbol  of  defiance  to  lawful 
authority." 

Marsh  said  the  camp  "makes  a  mockery 
of  the  urging  by  federal  officials  that  citizens 
observe  the  Law  and  is  inexplalnable  to  those 
who  seek  to  present  their  grievances  to  their 
government  in  an  orderly  way." 

Rep.  Paul  Rogers,  D-Pla.,  who  also  wrote  to 
Udall,  said  further  extension  of  the  camp 
permit  "would  be  a  willful,  conscious  act  of 
irresponsibility  clearly  against  the  Interests 
of  the  public  peace,  health  and  safety." 

Rogers  .said  the  permit  never  should  have 
been  issued  in  the  first  place  and  "certainly 
not  extended  a  week"  and  declared  "I  trust 
your  department  will  at  last  realize  the  im- 
portance of  closing  down  this  national  dis- 
grace." 

BYRD    urges    removal 

Sen.  Robert  C.  Byrd.  D-W.Va.,  in  a  Senate 
speech  Friday  demanded  that  the  shantytown 
be  evacuated  and  torn  down  when  the  permit 
expires. 

"It  Is  the  responsibility  of  the  executive 
branch  to  act  now  to  remove  this  carbuncle 
of  infestlous  disorder  from  federal  property 
If  the  occupants  of  Resurrection  City  will  not 
leave  voluntarily,"  he  said. 

"It  has  now  become  a  cesspool  from  which 
nothing  but  further  virulence  and  Infection 
can  issue."  Byrd  asserted. 

"Where  they  might  have  created  public 
good  will  and  an  Image  of  people  eager  and 
willing  to  help  themselves,"  he  said  "they 
have  shown  only  a  slovenly  disregard  for 
even  the  elemental  ingredient  of  a  self -disci- 
plined, energetic  and  self-respecting  com- 
munity." 

Sen.  Strom  Th-irmond.  R-S.C,  called  Res- 
urrection City  "an  enclave  of  anarchy"  and 
decried  "week  after  week  of  rampant  crime." 
proposed  ban  cited 

Machen  said  the  House  leadership  should 
call  up  a  pending  bill  which  would  revoke 
any  permits  for  continued  camping  in  West 
Potomac  Park  and  prohibit  any  other  per- 
mission to  use  federal  property  for  such 
overnight  occupancy. 

He  said  his  office  had  received  "many  calls" 
from  employes  of  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment complaining  about  being  locked  in 
their  buildings  during  demonstrations  there. 

He  also  reported  "many  calls"  from  em- 
ployes at  the  main  Navy  building  who  have 
been  threatened  as  they  walk  to  their  cars 
at  the  Tidal  Basin. 

"These  employes  are  public  employes  and 
cannot  perform  efficiently  if  they  are  harassed 
and  tlireatened  to  and  from  work,"  he  said. 
"If  their  safety  is  In  danger,  and  if  our  po- 
lice force  Is  not  large  enough  to  provide 
protection  to  everyone,  then  the  sources  of 
the  problem  must  be  removed  promptly." 
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HERE  "LONG  ENOUGH" 


He  went  on  to  say  the  demonstrators 
"have  been  with  us  long  enough.  They  have 
said  their  piece,  presented  their  demands, 
and  demonstrated.  There  is  no  more  they 
can  accomplish  by  a  continuing  presence 
except  to  Incur  the  vin-ath  of  people  who  are 
In  positions  to  help  them." 

Rogers  protested  In  his  letter  to  Udall  that 
crime  Is  being  committed  on  federal  park- 
lands  in  front  of  witnesses  and  even  park 
police,  without  arrests,  according  to  newspa- 
per accounts. 

Declaring  that  law  violations  are  taking 
place  on  lands  under  Udall's  direct  control, 
he  asked,  "If  high-ranking  officials  of  the 
government  have  so  little  regard  for  law 
and  order,  how  can  we  expect  to  build  any 
resp>ect  among  others." 

"The  permit  you  have  sanctioned  Is  a 
sham.  Its  enforcement  nonexistent  and  law 
violations  an  open  fact,"  he  said. 


OPEN    BURNING 


HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  24.  1968 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Havre  de  Grace  Record,  edited  by  Dr. 
Henry  Winter,  lias  just  published  a 
thoughtful  editorial  concerning  open 
burning  in  Harford  County.  I  should  like 
to  share  this  article  with  my  colleagues: 
Open   Burning 

The  State  Health  Department  ban  on  open 
burning  in  Maryland  is  a  blessing  In  disguise 
for  Havre  de  Grace.  Elimination  of  air  pollu- 
tion isn't  the  only  benefit  which  will  become 
evident. 

Dumps  of  any  description  cause  more  prob- 
lems than  air  pollution.  Dumps  are  breeding 
grounds  for  vermin  and  mosquitoes  and  be- 
come unsightly  scars  on  the  face  of  the  land. 
Dumps  are  also  malodorous  and  can  cause 
contamination  of  underground  and  nearby 
waters. 

The  present  city  dump  was  started  as  an 
emergency  measure  to  rid  Havre  de  Grace  of 
an  unsanitary  condition  at  the  river  end  of 
Congress  Avenue,  the  former  dumping 
ground. 

All  considered,  we  can  heartily  agree  with 
the  landfill  recommendation  of  Public  Works 
Director  Robert  J.  Hajzyk  to  eliminate  the 
Joint  use  Havre  de  Grace — Harford  County 
dump  located  near  the  quarry  North  of  the 
B&O-C&O  railroad  bridge. 

It  can  be  added  that  the  present  land 
should  be  developed  as  a  picnic  and  recrea- 
tion nxea.  The  view  is  excellent  and  the 
amount  of  land  the  city  owns  can  be  put  to  a 
better  use  now  that  dumping  and  burning  of 
trash  and  garbage  is  to  be  discontinued. 


PIONEERING   STOL   FLIGHTS 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday,  June  24,  1968 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
problems  of  air  congestion  and  aviation 
safety  have  lieen  subjected  to  increasing 
congressional  scrutiny  in  recent  months. 
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The  boom  In  aviation  and  the  Inadequacy 
of  physical  facilities  to  oope  with  the 
Industrys  fantastic  gronrth  have  created 
a  crisis  in  transportation. 

One  aviation  innovation  which  offers 
great  possibilities  for  at  least  a  partial 
solution  is  the  development  of  STOL— 
short  taJceoff  and  landing — aircraft. 
Plights  of  these  aircraft  will  commence 
on  an  experimental  basis  in  the  north- 
east corridor  this  summer  under  the 
joint  auspices  of  Eastern  Airlines  and 
the  McDonnell-Etouglas  Corp. 

Details  of  this  project  were  disclosed 
In  a  June  21  New  York  Times  article  by 
Edward  Hudson,  which  I  present  for  In- 
cluslMi  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
AnLtm  To  Tbst  STOL  OrotATtow— KAgTOW 

WiLi.  Trr   M-Sbat   C«ait   ok   a   SHurna 

Rvu 

(By  Edward  Hudson) 

A  major  airline  and  an  airplane  maker  an- 
nounced yesterday  they  would  pioneer  in 
testing  the  feaalblUty  of  STOL  (short  take-off 
and  landing)  fUghts  late  this  summer  In  the 
Northeast  Corridor 

Por  About  sU  weeks,  starting  In  September, 
a  STOL  craft  large  enough  to  carry  04  pas- 
sengers and  agile  enough  to  Uft  off  a  1.000- 
foot  runway  will  be  flown  on  the  Air-Shuttle 
routes  between  New  York.  Newark  and  Wash- 
ington, as  well  as  to  Boston. 

The  propeller-driven  plane,  a  French  design 
known  as  the  McDonnell  Douglas  188.  will 
operate  In  most  instances  from  separate  STOL 
strips — short  runways  at  the  major  airports 
that  can  ease  the  traffic  on  regular  run- 
ways— and  along  special  flight  paths. 

The  experiment  will  pit  the  STOL  craft 
against  conventional  Jets  on  the  same  sched- 
ule to  determine,  among  other  unknowns, 
the  saving  In  time  that  can  be  achieved  with 
the  use  of  separate  runways  and  separate 
terminal  airspace. 

During  the  experiment  the  STOL  craft  will 
not  be  used  to  carry  public  p>a88enger8. 

The  announcement  was  made  jointly  here 
by  Eastern  Airlines  and  the  McDonnell  Doug- 
las Corporation,  which  will  share  the  co«t 
along  with  several  electronics  manufacturers. 
The  companies  declined  to  make  public  the 
cost. 

SXPAMSION    SNVISIONSO 

The  188,  known  In  Europe  as  the  Breguet 
Ml,  cruises  at  250  miles  an  hour  and  Is 
unpressurized,  which  means  it  cannot  fly 
above  the  levels  of  the  worst  weather.  At  the 
news  conference  at  the  Plaza  Hotel,  McDon- 
nell £>ouglas  and  Eastern  both  indicated  that 
larger,  faster  and  fully  pressurized  models 
could  be  built  if  the  STOL  concept  proved  to 
be  a  good  one. 

A.  Scott  Crossfleld.  an  Eastern  official  head- 
ing the  STOL  project,  said  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  experiment.  Eastern  would 
compare  the  performance  of  STOL  craft  with 
Its  present  Jets. 

The  official  said  that  if  the  STOL  craft 
could  be  used  on  Eastern's  shuttle,  "hun- 
dreds" of  additional  planes  could  be  operated 
from  the  airports  without  laying  any  more 
runways. 

The  STOL  craft  obtains  its  ablUty  to  take 
off  quickly,  climb  steeply  and  maneuver  In 
relatively  small  areas  from  Its  four  large 
turbine-powered  propellers  and  large,  full- 
span  flaps.  New  navigation  equipment  will 
permit  it  to  use  airspace  not  used  now  by 
conventional  planes.  It  was  said. 

The  airline  hopes  to  eliminate  the  time 
consumed  In  the  waiting  In  line  for  take-off 
clearance  on  the  regular  runways,  as  well  as 
In  the  stacking  of  planes  over  the  airport 
during  poor  weather. 

At  La  Ouardla  Airport  the  STOL  plane  will 
use  a  newly  completed  1.100-foot  black  top 
strip  for  STOL  craft.  At  other  airports  seg- 
ments of  old  runways  and  former  taxi  strips 
will  be  employed. 
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REMARKS  ON  THE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  THE  EXCISE  TAX 
BILL.  HR.  15414 
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HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 


OF    IfAaTIiAND 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  24.  1968 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  summarize  my  position  on 
this  measure,  I  Include  In  the  Record  at 
this  point  my  newsletter  for  this  week, 
which  Is  being  mailed  for  release 
Monday : 

jProm  Capitol  Comment  by  (Thakles  "Mac" 
MATHIAS.  June  24.  19681 

TOWAXD    A     SOOND    ECONOMY 

The  big  news  from  Washington,  which 
could  affect  every  American  for  years.  Is 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  last  week 
finally  "bit  the  bullet"  and  squarely  faced 
the  very  serious,  fiscal  situation  which  has 
been  generated  by  the  policies  which  have 
prevailed  In  Washington  for  the  past  several 
years. 

As  I  outlined  In  this  newsletter  a  few 
weeks  ago.  we  have  been  running  the  Fed- 
eral Government  through  deficit  financing 
for  several  years.  Despite  Congressional  ef- 
forts to  economize  and  ImpKDse  some  pru- 
dence on  our  fiscal  policies,  too  many  In 
Washington  had  continued  down  the  prim- 
rose path  in  the  belief  that  we  could  afford 
both  guns  and  butter.  On  this  false  premise, 
for  example,  we  proceeded  to  escalate  the 
war  m  Vietnam  to  a  cost  of  probably  well 
over  $30  billion  per  year,  according  to  the 
figures  which  are  obtainable  now.  At  the 
same  time,  the  m>-th  was  spread  that  this 
enormous  expense  could  be  absorbed  with- 
out putting  the  country  on  a  wartime  footing 
or  ctirblng  the  expansion  of  other  Federal 
programs. 

Our  failure  to  come  to  grips  either  with 
deficit  spending  or  with  our  balance  of 
paymenu  problems  finally.  Inevitably,  pro- 
duced a  loss  of  confidence  both  here  and 
abroad  .  .  .  not  In  the  basic  strength  of  the 
American  economy,  but  rather  in  our  will  to 
discipline  ourselves  and  to  Impose  a  proper 
balance  In  our  economic  affairs. 

Economists  are  fond  of  saying  that  gov- 
ernments can  do  things  In  the  economic 
sphere  which  individuals  cannot.  Certainly 
our  recent  experience  la  proof  that  govern- 
ments can  sustain  the  kind  of  deficit  spend- 
ing which  would  probably  drive  a  family  or 
a  business  into  bankruptcy.  Yet  even  gov- 
ernments, even  nations  as  strong  as  ours, 
eventually  come  to  the  crunch,  and  face  a 
day  of  reckoning. 

Last  week  the  House  admitted  that  the  day 
of  reckoning  has  come.  In  a  preliminary  vote 
recently,  the  House  had  already  tentatively 
agreed  to  cut  at  least  W  billion  from  current 
spending.  A  portion  of  this  sum  can  be  cut 
by  the  Congress,  but  In  many  cases,  since 
programs  have  already  been  set  up  and  funds 
already  approved,  the  actual  reductions  and 
delays  will  have  to  be  made  by  the  President. 
I  trust  that.  In  apportioning  these  reduc- 
tions, the  President  will  establish  the  clear 
priorities  which  have  so  far  been  lacking. 
I  also  trust  that  long-range  projecu  can  be 
stretched  out  and  new  programs  modified  so 
the  vital  efforts  now  in  operation  will  not  be 
seriously  curtailed. 

Last  week  the  House,  In  addition  to  ap- 
proving this  large  spending  cut,  took  a  final 
step  which  win  not  be  pwpular,  but  which 
was  absolutely  necessary.  This  was  to  ap- 
prove a  temporary  Income  tax  surcharge  of 
ten  percent.  Under  the  terms  of  the  meas- 
ure approved  last  week,  this  additional  rev- 
enue win  not  go  to  support  additional  deficit 
spending,  but  instead  will  be  directed  toward 
cutting  the   Federal  deficit  and  cooling  off 


the  economy,  objectives  which  simply  cannot 
be  attained  through  any  other  course. 

If  the  House  had  not  taken  these  steps, 
international  confidence  In  the  United  States 
would  have  been  eroded  furtiier,  and  the 
condition  of  the  dollar  would  have  grown 
even  more  perilous.  If  we  had  not  acted  last 
week,  soaring  inflation  could  have  under- 
mined every  dollar  In  your  savings  account, 
your  pension  funds  and  yoxir  Insurance  pol- 
icies. By  taking  the  necessary  steps,  the 
House  has  turned  the  country  back  toward 
a  course  of  fiscal  responsibility  and  economic 
sense. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK. 
JULY  14-20 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiNOiB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  24,  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
month,  in  the  period  of  July  14-20,  will 
be  the  10th  observance  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week.  Under  the  direction  of  the 
National  Captive  Nations  Committee  in 
Washington,  locsJ  committees  through- 
out the  coimtry  are  now  making  prepa- 
rations for  the  most  successful  obser- 
vance yet.  In  foreign  lands  of  the  free 
world  similar  preparations  are  imderway. 
No  finer  source  material  on  the  mean- 
ing and  significance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  can  be  found  than  what  appears 
In  the  current  work,  "The  Vulnerable 
Russians."  Highlights  of  this  10-year 
movement  are  explained  lucidly  in  this 
book,  authored  by  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobrlan- 
sky,  of  Georgetown  University.  In  a 
sense.  It  is  in  part  a  most  useful  hand- 
book for  the  understanding  and  conduct 
of  this  annual  observance. 

The  work  Is  now  available  at  the 
Georgetown  University  Bookstore,  White 
Gravenor,  Georgetown  University,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Its  maps  and  appendexes 
help  the  reader  immensely  in  under- 
standing the  week  and  why,  more  than 
anything  else,  the  captive  nations  move- 
ment has  been  a  thorn  in  the  side  of 
Moscow's  deceptive  peaceful  coexist- 
ence policy.  The  work  also  Interprets 
the  various  Presidential  proclamations 
of  the  week,  which  are  excerpted  here 
for  the  reader's  interest. 
The  excerpts  follow: 
Capttvi  Nations  Week,  1959 — A  Pkoclama- 
tion  by  the  president  of  the  unried 
States  of  America 

Whereas  many  nations  throughout  the 
world  have  been  made  captive  by  the  im- 
perlalUtlc  and  aggressive  policies  of  Soviet 
communism;  and 

Whereas  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet-domi- 
nated nations  have  been  deprived  of  their 
national  independence  and  their  individual 
liberties;  and 

Whereas  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
are  linked  by  bonds  of  family  and  principle 
to  those  who  love  freedom  and  Justice  on 
every  continent;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  appropriate  and  proper  to 
manifest  to  the  peoples  of  the  captive  na- 
Uona  the  support  of  the  Government  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America 
for  their  Just  aspirations  for  freedom  and 
national  Independence;  and 

Whereas  by  a  Joint  resolution  approved 
July  17,  1959,  the  Congress  has  authorized 
and  requested  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  Issue  a  proclamation 
designating  the  third  week  In  July,  1959.  as 
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"Captive  Nations  Week,"  and  to  Issue  a  simi- 
lar proclamation  each  year  until  such  time 
OS  freedom  and  independence  shall  have 
been  achieved  for  all  the  captive  nations  of 
the  world; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower, 
President  of  the  United  States  ot  America, 
do  hereby  designate  the  week  beginning  July 
19,  1959,  as  Captive  Nations  Week. 

I  Invite  the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  observe  such  week  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies  and  activities,  and  I  urge 
them  to  study  the  plight  of  the  Soviet-dom- 
inated nations  and  to  recommit  themselves 
to  the  support  of  the  just  aspirations  of  the 
peoples  of  those  captive  nations. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  17th 
day  of  July  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1959,  and 
of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America  the  184th. 

By  the  President : 

[SEAL] 

DWICHT     D.      EISENHOWER. 

Christian  A.  Herter, 

Secretary  of  State. 


Captive  Nations  Week,   1960— A  Proclama- 
tion   BY    the    President    of    the    United 

States  of  America 

Whereas  many  nations  throughout  the 
world  have  been  made  captive  by  the  im- 
perialistic and  aggressive  policies  of  Soviet 
communism;  and 

Whereas  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet-domi- 
nated nations  have  been  deprived  of  their 
national  independence  and  their  Individual 
liberties;  and 

Whereas  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
are  linked  by  bonds  of  family  and  principle 
to  those  Who  love  freedom  and  Justice  on 
every  continent;  and 

Whereas  It  is  appropriate  and  proper  to 
manifest  to  the  peoples  of  the  captive  na- 
tions the  support  of  the  Government  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  America  for 
their  Jtist  aspirations  for  freedom  and  na- 
tional indep>endence;   and 

Whereas  by  a  joint  resolution  approved 
July  17,  1959,  the  Congress  has  authorized 
tuid  requested  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  issue  a  proclamation 
designating  the  third  week  in  July,  1959,  as 
"Captive  Nations  Week,"  and  to  issue  a  sim- 
ilar proclamation  each  year  until  such  time 
as  freedom  and  independence  shall  have  been 
achieved  lor  all  the  captive  nations  of  tne 
world : 

Now,  therefore.  I.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
do  hereby  designate  the  week  beginning 
July  17,  1960,  as  Captive  Nations  Week. 

I  invite  the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  observe  such  week  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies  and  activities,  and  I  urge 
them  to  study  the  plight  of  the  Soviet-dom- 
inated nations  and  to  recommit  themselves 
to  the  support  of  the  just  aspirations  of  the 
peoples  of  those  captive  nations. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caus«d  the  Seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  18th 
day  of  July  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1960,  and 
the  independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America  the  ISSth. 

By  the  President: 
I  seal] 

Dwight   D.   Eisenhower, 
Christian  A.  Herter, 

Secretary  of  State. 

Captive  Nations  Week,   1961 — A  Proclama- 
tion    BY     TH«     PRESmENT     OF     THK     UNITED 

States  of  America 

Whereas  by  a  joint  resolution  approved 
July  17,  1959,  the  Congress  has  authorized 
and  requested  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  Issue  a  proclamation 
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designating  the  third  week  In  July,  1959,  as 
"Captive  Nations  Week."  and  to  Issue  a  sim- 
ilar proclamation  each  year  until  such  time 
as  freedom  and  Independence  shall  have  been 
achieved  for  all  the  captive  nations  of  the 
world;   and 

Whereas  many  of  the  roots  of  our  society 
and  our  population  Ue  In  these  countries; 
and 

Whereas  it  Is  In  keeping  with  our  national 
tradition  that  the  American  i>eople  manifest 
their  Interests  In  the  freedom  of  other 
nations : 

Noio.  therefore.  I  John  F.  Kennedy.  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  designate  the  week  beginning  July  16, 
1961,  as  Captive  Nations  Week. 

I  invite  the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  observe  this  week  with  appropri- 
ate ceremonies  and  activities,  and  I  urge 
them  to  recommit  themselves  to  the  support 
of  the  just  aspirations  of  all  peoples  for  na- 
tional independence  and  freedom. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  14th 
day  of  July  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1961.  and 
the  independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America  the  186th. 

By  the  President: 

I  seal  I 

John  P.  Kennedy. 
Dean  Rusk. 

Secretary  of  State. 

Captive  Nations  Week,   1962 — A  Proclama- 
tion   BY    the    President    op    the    United 

States  of  America 

Whereas  by  a  joint  resolution  approved 
July  17,  1959  (73  Stat.  212),  the  Congress  has 
authorized  and  requested  the  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  third  week  in  July, 
1959,  as  "Captive  Nations  Week,"  and  to  issue 
a  similar  proclamation  each  year  until  such 
time  as  freedom  and  independence  shall  have 
been  achieved  for  all  the  captive  nations  of 
the  world;  and 

Whereas  there  exist  many  historical  and 
cultural  ties  between  the  people  of  these  cap- 
tive nations  and  the  American  people;  and 

Whereas,  the  principles  of  self-government 
and  human  freedom  are  universal  ideas  and 
the  common  heritage  of  mankind : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  John  F.  Kennedy,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  designate  the  week  beginning  July  15, 
1962,  as  Captive  Nations  Week. 

I  invite  the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  observe  this  week  with  appropri- 
ate ceremonies  and  activities,  and  I  urge 
them  to  give  renewed  devotion  to  the  just 
aspirations  of  all  people  for  national  inde- 
pendence and  human  liberty. 

In  vHtness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  13th 
day  of  July  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1962,  and 
of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America  the  187th. 

By  the  President: 

[seal] 

John  F.  Kennedy, 
Dean  Rusk, 

Secretary  of  State. 

Captive  Nations  Week,  1963 — A  Proclama- 
tion BY  the  President  op  the  United 
States  of  America 

Whereas  by  a  joint  resolution  approved 
July  17,  1959  (73  Stat.  212),  the  Congress  has 
authorized  and  requested  the  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  third  week  in  July, 
1959,  a.'*  "Captive  Nations  Week,"  and  to  issue 
a  similar  proclamation  each  year  until  such 
time  as  freedom  and  Independence  shall  have 
been  achieved  for  all  the  captive  nations  of 
the  world;  and 
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Whereas  the  cause  of  human  rights  and 
dignity  remain  a  universal  aspiration;  and 

Whereas  Justice  requires  the  elemental 
right  of  free  choice;  and 

Whereas  this  Nation  has  an  abiding  com- 
mitment to  the  principles  of  national  self- 
determination  and  human  freedom: 

Now,  therefore.  I.  John  F.  Kennedy,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  designate  the  week  beginning  July  14, 
1963.  as  Captive  Nations  Week. 

I  Invite  the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  observe  this  week  with  appropri- 
ate ceremonies  and  activities,  and  I  urge 
them  to  give  renewed  devotion  to  the  Just 
apirations  of  all  people  for  national  Inde- 
pendence and  human  liberty. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  5th 
day  of  July  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1963.  and 
of  the  independence  of  the  United  States 
of  America  the  188th. 

By  the  President: 
[seal] 

John   F.   Kennedy. 
Dean  Rusk, 

Secretary  of  State. 

Captive   Nations  Week,   1964 — A  Proclama- 
tion   BY    the    President    op   the    United 

States  of  America 

Whereas  the  joint  resolution  approved 
July  17,  1959  (73  Stat.  212),  authorizes  and 
requests  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  issue  a  proclamation  each  year 
designating  the  third  week  in  July  as  "Cap- 
tive Nations  Week"  until  such  time  as  free- 
dom and  independence  shall  have  been 
achieved  for  all  the  captive  nations  of  the 
world;  and 

Whereas  the  cause  of  human  rights  and 
personal  dignity  remains  a  universal  aspira- 
tion; and 

Wliereas  this  Nation  is  firmly  committed 
to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  justice  every- 
where; and 

Whereas  it  is  appropriate  and  proper  to 
manifest  to  the  people  of  the  captive  nations 
the  support  ot  the  Government  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  of  America  for  their 
Just  aspirations: 

Now.  therefore.  I.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
do  hereby  designate  the  week  beginning  July 
12,  1964,  as  Captive  Nations  Week. 

I  invite  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  observe  this  week  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies  and  activities,  and  I  urge 
them  to  give  renewed  devotion  to  the  just 
aspirations  of  all  people  for  national  inde- 
pendence and  human  liberty. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  18lh 
day  of  June  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1964, 
and  of  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  189th. 

By  the  President: 
|.se;>l| 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
Dean  Rusk, 

Secretary  of  State. 

Captive    Nations    Week,    1965 — A    Procla- 
mation     BY      the      President      of      the 
United  States  of  America 
Whereas    the    joint    resolution    approved 
July  17,  1959   (73  Stat.  212),  authorizes  and 
requests  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  issue  a  proclamation  each  year 
designating  the  third  week  in  July  as  "Cap- 
tive Nations  Week"  until  such  time  as  free- 
dom   and    independence    shall    have    been 
achieved  for  all  the  captive  nations  of  the 
world;  and 

Whereas  all  peoples  yearn  for  freedom  and 
justice;  and 
Whereas  these  basic  rights  unfortunately 
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are  dreumacrlbed  or  tinre*llzed  In  many 
areaa  In  th«  world:  and 

Whereat  tb«  United  SUtea  of  America  haa 
an  abiding  oommltment  to  the  prlnclplea  of 
Independence,  personal  liberty,  and  human 
dignity:  and 

Whereas  It  remalna  a  fundamental  pur- 
poee  and  Intention  of  the  Government  and 
people  of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
recognize  and  encourage  constructive  ac- 
tions which  fOBter  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  national  Independence  and  human 
freedom; 

Now.  therefore.  I.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
mtrtWiT  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
do  bsraby  designate  the  week  beginning 
July  18.  19«S.  as  Captive  NaUons  Week. 

I  invite  the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  observe  this  week  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies  and  activities,  and  I  urge 
them  to  give  renewed  devotion  to  the  Just 
aspirations  of  all  people  for  national  Inde- 
pendence and  human  liberty. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  afllxed. 

Dom  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  2nd 
day  of  July  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1965. 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States 
of  America  the  190th. 

By  tiw  President: 

(SXAI.I 

Ltnoom  B.  Johnsom. 
Dean  Rusk. 

Secretary  of  State. 

Captivk  Nations  Wexk.   1966— A  Pboci-»ma- 

nOM      BT     THI     P«ESn)«tNT     OF     THB     UNtTBD 

Statks  of  America 

Whereas  the  joint  resolution  approved 
July  17,  1959  (73  Stat.  212)  authorizes  and 
requests  the  President  of  the  United  States 
ot  America  to  issue  a  proclamation  each  year 
designating  the  third  week  in  July  as  "Cap- 
tive Nations  Week"  until  such  time  as  free- 
dom and  Independence  shall  have  been 
achieved  for  all  the  captive  nations  of  the 
world:  and 

Whereas  freedom  and  Justice  are  the  in- 
alienable rlghu  of  all  peoples:   and 

Whereas  thea*  liaslc  rlghU  are  presently 
denied  to  many  peoples  throughout  the 
world:  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America, 
from  Its  founding  as  a  nation,  has  firmly 
subscribed  to  the  principles  of  national  In- 
dependence and   human   liberty;    and 

Whereas  In  keeping  with  this  tradition.  It 
remains  an  essential  purpose  and  a  funda- 
mental policy  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  sustain  these  prlnclplea  and  to  en- 
courage their  realization  by  all  peoples: 

Now.  therefore.  I.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  designate  the  week  beginning  July 
17.   1966  as  Captive  Nations  Week. 

I  Invite  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  observe  this  week  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies  and  activities,  and  I  urge 
them  to  give  renewed  devotion  to  the  Just 
aspirations  of  all  people  for  national  Inde- 
pendence and  human  liberty. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  band  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  8th 
day  of  July  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1966,  and 
of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America  the  191st. 

By  the  President : 

[SCALJ 

Ltndon   B.    JOMNaON, 
DSAN  RXTSX, 

Secretary  of  State. 
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of  America  to  Issue  a  proclamation  each 
year  designating  the  third  week  in  July  as 
"Captive  Nations  Week"  untU  such  time  as 
freedom  and  Independence  shall  have  been 
achieved  for  all  the  captive  nations  of  the 
world:   and 

Whereas  freedom  and  justice  are  basic 
human  rights  to  which  all  men  are  entitled; 
and 

Whereas  the  Independence  of  peoples  re- 
quires their  exercise  of  the  elemental  right 
of  free  choice:  and 

Whereas  these  Inalienable  rights  have  been 
circumscribed  or  denied  In  many  areas  of 
the  world:  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America, 
from  its  founding  as  a  nation,  has  had  an 
abiding  commitment  to  the  principles  of 
national  Independence  and  human  freedom: 

Now.  therefore.  I.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  SUtes  of  America, 
do  hereby  designate  the  week  beginning 
July  16.  1967.  as  Captive  Nations  Week. 

I  Invite  the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
Amercla  to  observe  this  week  with  appropri- 
ate ceremonies  and  activities,  and  I  urge 
them  to  give  renewed  devotion  to  the  Just 
aspirations  of  all  peoples  for  national  Inde- 
pendence and  hiunan  liberty. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  thU  twelfth  day  of  July  In  the  year 
of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven,  and  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and 
ninety-second. 

Ltnvon  B.  Johnson. 
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CAPnva  Nations  Wksx.   1967 — A  P«oci.ama- 

TION     ST     THB     PKCSISCNT     OF     TH«     UNrrZD 

States  or  Amekica 

Whereas  the  joint  resolution  approved 
July  17,  1959  (73  Stat.  212).  authorises  and 
requeau  the  President  of  the  United  State* 


FOREIGN  AID  TODAY  IS  A  PUBLIC- 
PRIVATE  PARTNERSHIP 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  24.  1968 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
times  like  tliese  when  we  hear  much  un- 
informed criticism  of  foreign  aid  as 
a  govemment-to-govemment  handout 
program,  it  Is  helpful  to  be  reminded  of 
the  growing  public-private  partnership 
In  our  U.S.  foreign  assistance  programs. 

The  address  given  before  the  National 
Farmers  Umon  convention  in  Minneap- 
olis on  March  18.  1968,  by  W.  G.  Carter. 
Executive  Director  of  the  Private  Re- 
sources Development  Service  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
is  an  exciting  report  on  the  broad  par- 
ticipation of  US.  private  groups,  both 
profit  and  nonprofit,  in  the  less-devel- 
oped countries.  Moreover,  the  report 
shows  a  gratifying  responsiveness  by 
AID  to  congressional  mandates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Carter's  remarks  are 
convincing  evidence  that  the  major  at- 
tack on  the  problems  of  development, 
abroad  as  well  as  here  at  home,  can  best 
be  made  through  effective  public-private 
cooperation. 

AID'S    CmEATIVE    PABTNEaSHIP 

(Address  by  W.  O.  Carter.  Executive  Director, 
Private     Resources    Development    Service, 
Agency  for  International  Development) 
Our  country  la  committed  to  foreign  aid 
for  a  very  simple  reason — It  Is  the  right  thing 
to  do.  Assisting  the  developing  nations  of  the 
world  Is   not   a  sacrlflce — It  Is  an  opportu- 
nity to  make  a  better  world  for  all  of  us. 
Tour  great  organleatlon  has  recognised  this 
for  decades.  I  know  of  no  grass  roots  orga- 
nization— particularly  here  In  the  heartland 
of    the    United   States — mora   committed   to 


creative  international  cooperation  than  the 
National  Farmers  Union.  We  know  we  have 
your  support  and.  even  more  Importantly, 
your  active  participation — and  are  very 
deeply   grateful   for  It. 

However,  there  Is  no  blinking  the  fact  that 
foreign  aid  is  In  trouble — deep  trouble.  While 
the  reasons  for  this  are  complex,  one  element 
seems  to  loom  very  large — that  Is  the  Image 
of  foreign  aid  as  a  "government-to-govern- 
ment handout"  program.  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss this  with  you  today. 

Congress  believes  that  personal  Initiative 
and  private  organizations  in  the  developing 
countries  must  be  encouraged  and  strength- 
ened. So  do  we — and  we  are  working  at  It. 

Congress  believes  that  private  US.  business 
and  non-profit  organizations  should  be  used 
as  much  as  possible  to  do  the  job.  So  do  we — 
and  they  are  being  used. 

In  spite  of  this,  many  people  on  Capitol 
Hill  and  In  the  country  at  large  still  view 
foreign  aid  as  a  purely  "government-to-gov- 
emment"  program.  This  Image  Is  false. 

I  want  to  give  you  the  evidence  that  to- 
day's foreign  aid  Is  a  creative  public-private 
partnership. 

Ten — or  even  five — years  ago  a  report  like 
this  wotJid  not  have  been  possible.  Foreign 
aid  has  changed. 

The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  pointed 
the  way — It  tells  us  what  to  do. 

U.S.  private  community  leaders  on  our  ad- 
visory committees  tell  us  how  to  do  It. 
We  are  doing  It. 

Over  the  years  we  have  learned  that  devel- 
opment does  not  get  rolling  until  the  energies 
of  private  citizens  are  fvilly  engaged.  This 
requires : 

A  sound  governmental  framework  of  laws 
and  policies — commercial,  fiscal,  monetary, 
export-Import,  price  and  wage — which  sup- 
port private  initiative. 

Diverse,  democratic  and  Independent  pri- 
vate organizations—  labor  unions,  coopeni- 
tlves.  business  Arms,  foundations  and  volun- 
tary groups.  Groups — like  yours — who  know 
that  their  own  actions  can  help  make  a 
better  future  for  themselves. 

Skilled  and  motivated  managers,  workers 
and  technicians. 

Means  to  accumulate  private  savings  and 
to  give  private  citizens  access  to  medium 
and  long-term  credit. 

These  requirements  can  be  met  In  a  devel- 
oping country  to  the  extent  that  fotir  forces 
of  change  work  together.  Three  of  these  forces 
are  permanent — the  local  government,  the 
local  private  sector  and  the  foreign  private 
sector.  The  fotirth — ofBclal  foreign  aid — has 
a  more  limited  role.  In  the  early  stages  of 
development,  AID.  brings  a  missing  margin 
of  needed  goods  and  talent  to  bear  on  critical 
bottlenecks  and  helps  build  up  the  relation- 
ships between  the  others  three  forces  to  the 
point  where  we  can — and  do — drop  out  of  the 
picture. 

During  the  time  we  are  on  the  scene  we  do 
have  "government-to-govemment"  programs. 
But  lets  go  behind  the  label  and  see  what 
goes  into  them. 

AID   XrCIINICAI,   ASSISTANCE   BT7ILDS   PRIVATE 
INSTITUTIONS 

We  use  our  technical  assistance  funds  to 
call  on  the  experience  and  talents  of  private 
U.S.  organizations  to  build  up  private  Insti- 
tutions In  the  developing  countries  because 
American  non-government  institutions  can 
best  do  the  Job. 

Private  organizations  representing  the 
whole  spectrum  of  American  society — the 
professions,  business,  education,  labor  and 
cooperaUves — hold  about  1,400  technical  as- 
slsta.nce  contracts  totaling  more  than  $500 
million.  Since  1962,  the  value  of  these  con- 
tracts has  increased  fourfold  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  In  Africa.  American  experts  are  at 
work  In  technology  and  science,  education 
and  agriculture,  industry  and  family  plan- 
ning. 
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AID   DKVIXOPlfKNT   liOANS  8PTTS   FUVATX   SXCTOR 
GROWTH 

Development  loans  are  essential  to  A.IJJ.'s 
development  assistance  efforts.  They  provide 
goods  and  services  from  American  private 
enterprise  and  they  result  In  faster  private 
sector  growth. 

We  use  the  process  of  negotiations  for  pro- 
gram and  sector  loans  to  help  bring  about 
changes  in  government  policies — ^fiscal, 
monetary,  export-Import,  price  and  wage — 
so  that  they  sui^Mrt  rather  than  Inhibit 
private  Investment  and  entrepreneurshlp. 
Moreover,  program  loans  directly  support 
private  enterprise  and  Initiative  by  getting 
U.S.  capital  equipment,  fertilizer,  spare  parts 
and  raw  materials  Into  the  bands  of  private 
businessmen  and  farmers. 

These  goods  are  paid  for  In  local  currency. 
The  local  currency  received  by  the  govern- 
ment Is  used  for  long  term  investments  In 
lields  such  as  education,  agriculture  and 
transportation.  The  government  In  turn  re- 
pays A.I.D.  in  dollars. 

A.I.D.'s  project  loans  also  help  build  the 
country's  infrastructure  and  increase  na- 
tional productivity.  Without  power,  roads 
and  communications,  no  sector  of  a  nation's 
economy  can  advance. 

Here  at  home  A.I.D.  financing  directly 
benefits  the  U.S.  economy.  Machinery,  fer- 
tilizer and  people  leave  our  ports — not  dol- 
lars. And  these  exports  open  up  long  term 
commercial  markets  for  U.S.  business. 

So  far,  I  have  been  talking  about  projects 
funded  100  percent  by  A.I.D.,  using  private 
organizations  as  contractors  to  the  govern- 
ment. I  would  like  to  turn  now  to  a  growing 
part  of  our  program — the  use  of  appropriated 
funds  and  guaranty  authorities  to  generate 
an  increased  flow  of  private  resources,  both 
capital  and  technical  assistance,  to  privately 
managed  programs. 

AID     PROVIDES     INCENTIVES     FOn     TRIVATE    TECH- 
NICAL ASSISTANCE  AND  PRIVATE  INVESTMENT 

In  its  landmark  report  of  1965,  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Private  Enterprise  in 
Foreign  Aid  said:  "Public  resources  wisely 
used  can  attract  private  resources  in  even 
greater  quantities." 

We  fully  accept  this  and  have  done  some- 
thing about  It.  our  new  OtBce  of  Private  Re- 
sources strengthens  our  partnership  with 
private  U.S.  orgahizations,  profit  and  non- 
profit, and  is  working  out  new  ways  to  multi- 
ply private  investment  and  technical  assist- 
ance. 

Private  technical  assistance 

Private  organizations  registered  by  our  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid 
represent  millions  of  Americans:  Church 
World  Service  is  supported  by  26  Protestant 
denominations;  Catholic  Relief  Services  by 
the  Catholic  Bishops'  overseas  aid  fund;  the 
Jewish  organizations  by  the  United  Jewish 
Appeal:  Lutheran  World  Relief  by  Lutheran 
constituencies.  Other  organizations  such  as 
CARE  are  supported  by  direct  appeals  and 
Individual  contributions. 

Altogether  there  are  some  500  non-profit 
organizations  at  work  In  these  fields.  A.I.D. 
supports  the  Technical  Assistance  Informa- 
tion Clearing  House  which  serves  these 
groups. 

For  some  time,  A.IJ3.  has  used  incentives 
to  Increase  private  investment.  The  same  ap- 
proach makes  sense  for  private  technical  as- 
sistance. We  are  expKUidlng  the  use  of  Incen- 
tive grants  to  provide  partial  funding  of 
private  technical  assistance  programs.  The 
key  to  our  approach  Is  that,  within  broad 
policy  limits  agreed  with  A.IJ3.,  the  private 
organization  raises  substantial  funds,  usee 
its  own  people,  selects  Its  projects  and  car- 
ries full  responsibility  for  achieving  results. 
We  hope — and  believe — that  we  can  adapt 
this  approach  in  certain  aspects  of  working 
with  the  cooperatives  In  the  U.S.,  particularly 
in  giving  management  aasistance  on  a  short 
term  basis  to  operating  co-ope. 
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Some  current  examples : 

Business  management:  "ITie  International 
Executive  Service  Corps  was  created  by  a 
group  of  American  business  executives,  with 
A.ID.'s  help,  to  furnish  UJ8.  business  know- 
how  to  developing  countries.  Drawing  on  a 
roster  of  U.S.  volunteers  now  approaching 
4,000,  it  completed  400  projects  in  38  coun- 
tries In  its  first  three  years.  lESC  has  shown 
such  promise  that  the  Japanese  and  Cana- 
dians have  created  their  own  versions  and 
Germany  is  planning  to  follow. 

Community-based  programs:  The  poten- 
tials of  setting  up  direct  links  between  U.S. 
communities  and  the  developing  countries 
have  been  convincingly  demonstrated  by  the 
Partners  of  the  Alliance  which  now  Involves 
33  States. 

TechTwlogy:  Volunteers  for  International 
Technical  Assistance  (VITA),  Inc.  draws  on 
the  contributed  talents  of  4.500  specialists 
from  800  corporations  and  200  universities  In 
technical  problem- solving  through  a  pcrson- 
to-person  m.ail  inquiry  and  counseling 
service. 

Private  investment 

American  private  investment  helps  speed 
growth  in  the  less  developed  countries.  Be- 
cause of  this  Important  development  role, 
the  President's  emergency  balance  of  pay- 
ments program  permits  private  investment 
In  less  develojjed  countries  at  110  percent  of 
previous  levels. 

Although  U.S.  investment  to  less  developed 
countries  is  not  increasing  as  rapidly  as  we 
would  like,  it  is  becoming  more  diversified. 
In  fields  other  than  petroleum,  annual  U.S. 
direct  capital  flows  to  less  developed  coun- 
tries Increased  from  about  $180  million  in 
1960  to  $380  million  In  1966.  Over  the  same 
period,  the  amount  of  these  Investments 
assisted  by  A  I.D.  guaranties  increased  from 
about  $30  million  to  about  $325  million. 

Since  management  of  the  Cooley  loan  pro- 
gram was  transferred  from  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  to  A.IX>.  on  January  1,  1962,  we 
have  loaned  local  currencies  with  a  dollar 
value  of  $258  million  to  private  firms. 

THE  OTHER  END  OF  THE  PIPELINE 

I  have  pointed  out  the  ways  in  which  for- 
eign aid  today  Is  a  partnership  between  the 
U.S.  Government  and  private  U.S.  organiza- 
tions. 

Turning  to  the  other  end  of  the  pipeline, 
we  see  that  development  programs  are  a  four- 
way  partnership  between  the  local  govern- 
ment, the  local  private  sector,  the  U.S.  private 
sector  and  the  U.S.  Government.  A  project 
now  being  put  together  In  India  Illustrates 
the  process. 

The  project  is  for  a  450,000  nutrient  tons 
per  year  fertilizer  plant  to  be  eventually 
owned  and  operated  by  Indian  farm  coopera- 
tives. Let's  look  at  what  had  to  happen, 
what  each  partner  had  to  do. 

A  series  of  policy  changes  by  the  Indian 
Government  created  the  necessary  climate: 

Under  the  1965-66  economic  reforms,  ab- 
solute priority  was  given  to  Increasing  food 
grain  production. 

Producer  rather  than  consumer  oriented 
farm  price  policies  were  adopted  to  provide 
incentives  to  farmers  to  increase  productivity. 

Fertilizer  production  and  distribution  were 
opened  up  to  the  private  sector. 

These  policy  changes  were  strongly  urged 
by  AJJ).,  the  World  Bank  and  other  donors 
backed  up  by  long  term  loans  to  finance  fer- 
tilizer, capital  goods  and  spare  parts  needed 
by  Indian  farmers  and  businessmen. 

Indian  farm  cooperatives  have  not  yet  ex- 
panded their  activities  into  ownership  and 
management  of  factories  producing  farm 
supplies.  As  you  know  far  better  than  I,  this 
has  been  an  outstanding  feature  of  UjS.  farm 
cooperatives  for  many  years. 

In  1966,  a  te&m  of  U.S.  farm  co-op  experts, 
organized  by  the  Cooperative  League  of  the 
USA  and  the  International  Cooperative  De- 
velopment Association,  suggested  to  Indian 
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co-op  leaders  that  a  Joint  effort  be  launched 
to  set  up  a  fertilizer  plant  for  the  Indian  co- 
ops. The  fine  relations  built  up  between  the 
Indian  and  U.S.  cooperatives  through  an  of- 
fice in  New  Delhi  operated  for  many  years  by 
the  Cooperative  League,  largely  at  its  own 
expense,  provided  the  necessary  foundation 
of  mutual  confidence.  The  Indian  co-ops  re- 
acted enthusiastically. 

With  strong  encouragement  from  the  In- 
dian Government  and  AID.,  the  project  is 
taking  shape. 

Oi'cr  20  U.S.  supply  co-ops  have  together 
pledged  (1  million  In  cash  which  will  provide 
executive  talent  to  manage  the  project  dur- 
ing construction  and  start-up  and  train  In- 
dian management  to  take  over. 

Market  surveys  and  technical  studies  are 
being  carried  out  by  Indian  and  American 
consulting  firms. 

Much  of  the  construction  will  probably 
be  carried  out  under  a  contract  with  an 
American    engineering/construction    firm. 

The  fertilizer  produced  by  the  plant  will  be 
sold  to  the  farmers  through  their  own  co-ops. 
The  Indian  Government  will  help  finance 
rupee  construction  costs  of  the  plant. 

Long  term  dollar  financing  for  the  U.S. 
capital  goods  going  into  the  plant  will  be 
provided  by  private  U.S.  banks  and  insurance 
companies.  These  private  credits  would  not  be 
possible  without  AID'S  Extended  Risk 
Guaranties. 

This  project  is  by  no  means  wrapped  up. 
It  does  look  promising.  But.  the  point  is  this: 
five  years  .igo  this  kind  of  integrated  effort 
would  have  been  impossible.  It  shows  what 
It  takes  to  get  development  rolling. 

I  am  not  .satisfied  with  the  progress  we 
have  made— here  at  home.  In  India  or  any- 
where else — towards  strengthening  the  pub- 
lic-private partnerships  on  which  successful 
development  depends.  Far  from  it.  I  doubt 
that  any  of  us  arc  fully  satisfied  and  we  prob- 
ably never  will  be.  But  we  have  come  a  long 
way.  If  this  is  recognized  and  if  we — the 
Congress,  the  Executive  Branch  and  the 
American  people — stick  to  it,  I  am  confident 
that  we  can  go  a  lot  further. 


HUNGER  IN  AMERICA 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  24.  196S 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  .starvation 
is  intolerable  in  the  United  States.  Hun- 
ger is  an  evil  which  we  must  do  all  that 
we  can  to  eliminate.  Yet  today  iieople 
are  starving  in  the  United  States  and 
hunger  is  a  lingering  aberration  of  our 
affluent  society.  We  can  no  longer  accept 
this  situation,  and  accordingly  I  am  sup- 
porting congressional  actions  which 
could  literally  stamp  out  hunger  in  the 
United  States. 

When  we  talk  of  the  war  on  poverty, 
we  usually  have  in  mind  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  which  authorizes  such 
programs  as  Headstart,  the  Job  Corps, 
and  VISTA.  But  there  is  another  pro- 
gram, enacted  at  about  the  same  time  as 
the  antipoverty  program,  which  is  de- 
signed to  help  the  poor  in  one  of  their 
basic  needs.  This  is  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. 

Though  it  has  not  received  the  public 
attention  which  other  programs  may 
have,  the  food-stamp  program  is  an  es- 
sential weapon  in  the  w^ar  on  poverty. 
Currently  Congress  is  considering  an  ex- 
pansion of  this  program  and  I  strongly 
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mipport  the  effort*  of  Mrs.  Sullivan,  the 
distlnfiriUshed  CongieM woman  from  Mis- 
souri, and  a  lan?e  number  of  my  col- 
leagues from  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  to 
give  the  food-stamp  program  enough 
funding  so  that  it  can  reach  all  of  the 
needy,  hunsry  people  in  the  country. 

The  food-stamp  program  has  been  in 
operation  for  7  years,  having  been  es- 
UblUhed  on  a  pilot  basis  in  1961.  During 
this  time  It  has  esUbllshed  Itself  as  a 
most  valuable  program  for  millions  of 
hungry  Americans.  Certainly,  it  has 
benefits  over  the  food-commodity  pro- 
gram, under  which  certain  surplus  com- 
modities are  made  avaUable  on  a  free 
basis. 

In  November  1967.  2.2  million  persons 
were  participating  in  nearly  900  food- 
stamp  projects  throughout  the  United 
SUtes.  In  fiscal  year  1967.  the  toUl 
amount  paid  for  bonus  coupons  was  more 
than  $105  mUllon.  and  the  coupons  were 
worth  almost  $300  miMion  when  used  to 
purchase  food.  If  expansion  of  the  food- 
stamp  program  were  to  continue  at  that 
rate  of  growth  we  could  be  confident  that 
eventually  no  American  would  be  hungry. 
But  with  the  f  xmding  limitation  currently 
placed  on  the  program,  there  will  not  be 
enough  money  to  permit  the  participa- 
tion of  aU  eligible  persons  and  to  esUb- 
lish  programs  in  new  counties  which 
want  and  need  them. 

Seven  years  of  experience  with  the 
program  have  indicated  that  It  works 
successfully  and  that  It  is  the  most  effec- 
tive method  yet  devised  to  assure  that  all 
Americans  have  the  opportunity  for  an 
adequate  diet.  The  program  is  relatively 
easy  to  administer,  and  very  few  pro- 
gram violations  have  occurred.  The  evi- 
dence has  shown  that  It  is  a  program 
worth  extending  and  expanding. 

The  bill  'onder  consideration  at  this 
time,  which  I  am  proud  to  cosponsor 
with  many  other  Congressmen,  would 
remove  the  .luthorization  celling  on  the 
amount  which  may  be  appropriated  for 
the  food-stamp  program.  This  would  al- 
low for  further  expansion  of  the  pro- 
gram, so  that  It  might  be  established  in 
every  county  and  every  city  where  there 
is  a  need  for  it. 

It  is  regretful  that  the  food-stamp 
program  has  not  been  Implemented  by 
the  State  of  Florida.  Uke  other  States. 
Florida  has  a  number  of  residents  who 
have  less  than  a  completely  wholesome 
diet.  Yet  the  State  government  has  not 
moved  to  take  advantage  of  tills  proven 
pro-am  to  benefit  aged  residents,  those 
with  small  incomes,  and  others  who  for 
whatever  reason  lack  enough  food  to  eat. 
Some  Florida  counties  do  receive  bene- 
fits from  the  commodity  distribution 
program,  but  I  would  like  to  see  this 
replaced  by  the  food-stamp  program, 
which  offers  many  advantages  over  the 
free  distribution  of  food. 

One  major  advantage  of  the  food- 
stamp  program  Is  that  It  improves  the 
diets  of  those  participating  by  Increasing 
the  amounts  of  meat  and  meat  products, 
dairy  products,  and  fresh  fniits  and  veg- 
etables purchased  and  consumed.  These 
are  items  which  are  rarely.  If  ever  dis- 
tributed as  surplus  foods.  The  food- 
stamp  program,  on  the  other  hand,  uses 
ordinary      marketing      channels — thus 
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opening  the  way  for  purchase  of  any  of 
the  foodstuffs  available  in  the  neighbor- 
hood grocery  store. 

Because  the  food-stamp  program  re- 
lies on  ordinary  marketing  channels.  It 
stimulates  the  economy,  rather  than 
adding  a  separate  Government  ofBce. 
Under  the  commodity  program,  a  per- 
son must  travel  long  distances  to  re- 
ceive his  free  food. 

The  commodity  program  has  a  limited 
number  of  products  available.  Perhaps, 
however,  the  psychological  difference  is 
an  even  more  Important  advantage  than 
the  fact  that  stamps  make  available  a 
more  balanced  diet.  Those  who  are  un- 
fortunate enough  to  lack  adequate  re- 
sources for  food  may  still  maintain  their 
pride  and  dignity  through  the  use  of 
food  coupons;  they  are  able  to  shop  for 
their  food  as  other  persons  do.  They  can 
choose  what  they  want  to  buy  and  are 
not  limited  to  a  diet  consisting  of  what- 
ever happens  to  be  available  in  the  com- 
modity distribution  program.  The  sur- 
plus foods  may  be  basic,  but  in  them- 
selves they  do  not  necessarily  provide  for 
a  nutritionally  adequate  diet. 

The  food-stamp  pronram  is  not  a 
handout  program  but  one  that  will  surely 
contribute  to  the  participant's  sense  of 
self-respect.  People  pay  what  they  can, 
thus  elevating  the  program  from  a  dole 
system  to  one  of  contribution  at  what- 
ever level  the  person  can  afford.  When 
families  have  their  own  money  tied  up 
on  coupons,  they  are  more  apt  to  shop 
carefully  and  to  treat  the  coupons  as 
money  and  not  as  handouts.  The  humili- 
ation of  the  breadline  is  banished. 

The  retail  grocer  benefits,  as  his  sales 
Increase  with  the  added  purchasing 
power  of  the  food-stamp  participants. 
The  whole  mechanism  Is  seared  to  our 
free  enterprise  system.  The  food  needs 
and  desires  of  the  people  are  expressed 
in  the  marketplace,  thus  serving  as  a 
guide  to  the  farmer  and  the  food  Indus- 
try as  to  what  they  should  produce  and 
process. 

I  think  that  as  public  officials  across 
the  country  are  made  aware  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  food-stamp  program, 
they  will  be  encouraged  to  establish  it 
in  their  areas.  For  my  part.  I  have  been 
an  early  backer  of  the  food-stamp  pro- 
gram and  have  worked  In  Congress  to 
see  It  expanded  and  Improved.  But  we 
cannot  expect  to  reach  Its  full  potential 
until  Congress  allows  enough  funds.  The 
advantage  of  an  open-ended  appropria- 
tion is  that  it  would  permit  the  program 
to  expand  naturally  as  localities  re- 
spond to  the  needs  of  their  hungry 
people. 

Numerous  recent  reports  have  docu- 
mented the  pressing  need  to  take  posi- 
tive action  now  to  eliminate  hunger  and 
starvation  in  America.  I  believe  this  leg- 
islative approach  would  go  far  toward 
accomplishing  this  objective  and.  there- 
fore. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  im- 
mediate favorable  consideration  to  this 
Imperative  measure. 

Let  us  not  stand  idly  by  while  many 
of  our  countrymen  go  to  bed  hungry 
each  night,  while  children  suffer  for  lack 
of  adequate  nourishment,  and  while 
older  citizens  Impair  their  health 
through  poor  diets.  Let  us.  instead, 
stamp  out  hunger  in  this  our  beloved 
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land  and  Insure  that  the  malignancy  of 
starvation  Is  not  allowed  in  a  society  of 
plenty.        ^^^^^^^^^^ 

THE  REAL  AMERICA 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  24.  196S 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
comes  a  time  when  we  must  stand  back 
from  all  the  studies,  reports,  commis- 
sions, polls,  and  pronouncements  and  see 
just  where  we  are. 

There  are  more  than  enough  persons 
around  to  show  us  where  we  should  go, 
and  how.  and  to  demonstrate  in  sundry 
statistical  modes  how  well  off  we  are,  or 
how  many  refrigerators  there  are  for  the 
population. 

In  their  place  these  are  fine.  But  I  be- 
lieve we  can  also  get  a  view  of  where  we 
are  and  where  we  have  been  merely  by 
stopping  and  remembering. 

This  is  what  Nell  McCaffrey,  president 
of  Conser\'atlve  Book  Club,  has  done  in 
a  recent  short  statement  directed  at 
•remembering  the  real  America."  By 
looking  back  to  the  "real  America"— be- 
fore the  burgeoning  crime  violence  and 
apathy,  sloth  as  a  norm,  before  inflation 
was  taken  for  granted,  and  right  and 
wrong  were  confused,  and  religion  was 
solid  and  helpful  and  directed  for  the 
religious,  by  looking  back  at  these  we  can 
not  only  see  where  we  have  been,  but 
where  we  are  going. 
I  include  his  throughts  at  this  point: 

And  Rightly  So 
Youre  old  enough  to  remember  the  real 
America  If  you  can  remember  when  you  never 
dreamed  our  country  could  ever  lose.  When 
you  left  the  front  door  open.  When  you  went 
to  church  and  found  spiritual  consolation. 
When  people  knew  what  the  Fourth  of  July 
stood  for.  When  you  took  It  for  granted  that 
women  and  the  elderly  and  the  clergy  were 
to  be  respected.  When  a  girl  was  considered 
daring  if  she  smoked  In  public.  When  a  girl 
was  a  girl.  When  a  boy  was  a  boy.  When  they 
liked  each  other.  When  you  didn't  feel  em- 
barrassed to  say  that  this  Is  the  best  damn 
country  in  the  world.  When  socialist  was  a 
dirty   word.    When   liberal    wasn't.   When   a 
nickel  was  worth  five  cents  and  covUd  buy 
you  a  magazine,  or  a  good  cigar,  or  a  12- 
ounce  Pepsi,  or  a  big  Ice  cream  cone  with  cho- 
colate sprinkles,  or  a  beer.  When  two  nickels 
got  you  into  the  movies  on  Saturday  after- 
noon, and  you  saw  three  pictures.  When  taxes 
were  only  a  nuisance.  When  the  poor  were  to 
proud    to   take   charity.   When   you   weren't 
afraid  to  go  out  at  night.  When  Protestants 
and  Catholics  thought  enough  of  their  be- 
liefs   to   argue   about   them.   When    ghettos 
were   neighborhoods.  When   you   knew  that 
the  law  meant  JusUce.  and  you  felt  a  little 
shiver  of  awe  at  the  sight  of  a  poUceman. 
When  young  fellows  tried  to  Join  the  army 
or  the  navy.  When  songs  had  a  tune.  When 
you  wrote  love  notes.  When  criminals  went 
to  JaU.  When  you  could  get  away  from  It  all 
for  a  while.  When  you  bragged  about  your 
home  state  and  your  home  town.  When  poli- 
ticians   proclaimed    their    patriotism.   When 
clerks  -uid  repairmen  tried  to  please  you.  or 
else.  When  a  Stmday  drive  was  an  adventiire. 
not  an  ordeal.  When  you  had  to  be  brave 
to  fly.  When  you  could  always  find  some- 
one wimng  and  able,  whenever  you  wanted 
something  done.  When  riots  were  unthink- 
able. When  the  clergy  talked  about  religion. 
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When  you  took  it  for  granted  that  the  law 
would  be  enforced,  and  your  safety  protected. 
VVhen  Christmas  was  merry,  and  Christ  was 
kept  in  It.  When  the  flag  was  a  sacred  symbol. 
VFhen  our  government  stood  up  tar  Ameri- 
cans, anywhere  in  the  world.  When  a  man 
who  went  wrong  was  blamed,  not  bia 
motlier's  nursing  habits  or  his  father's  In- 
come. When  everyone  knew  the  difference 
between  right  and  wrong,  even  Harvard  pro- 
feseOTB.  When  things  weren't  perfect,  but 
you  never  expected  them  to  be.  When  you 
weren't  made  to  feel  guilty  for  enjoying 
dialect  comedy.  When  people  still  had  the 
capacity  for  Indignation.  When  you  con- 
sidered yourself  lucky  to  have  a  good  Job. 
When  you  were  proud  to  have  one.  When  sick 
meant  you  weren't  feeling  well.  When  a  com- 
plaint could  accomplish  something.  When 
people  expected  less,  and  valued  what  they 
had  more.  When  everybody  wasnt  entitled 
to  a  college  education.  When  college  kids 
swallowed  goldfish,  not  acid.  When  America 
was  the  land  of  the  free,  the  home  of  the 
brave. 


THE  NA"VY  WILL  NEVER  BE  THE 
SAME 


HON.  JOSEPH  Y.  RESNICK 


or   NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOtrSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  24,  1968 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
Navy  has  been  placed  in  an  extremely 
embarrassing  position  by  the  Amheiter 
case.  How  that  situation  came  about  is 
indeed  due  in  part,  as  the  Navy  claims, 
to  Lieutenant  Commander  Amheiter's 
gift  for  articulate  expression  and  to  his 
obvious  flair  for  public  relations.  But  the 
Navy's  emphasis  on  this  facet  of  the  Am- 
heiter affair  protests  too  much,  while  de- 
liberately ignoring  and  evading  what 
should  be  considered  as  the  basic  issues. 
It  is  on  these  issues,  rather  than  on  con- 
sideration of  whether  Amheiter  was 
properly  qualified  to  command  the  USS 
Vance,  that  Amheiter's  supporters  plead 
for  fair  judgment.  Whether  or  not  Am- 
heiter was  summarily  relieved  because 
his  Immediate  superiors  received  "infor- 
maUcwi  of  irregular  practices  within 
USS  Vance  and  her  operations  in  the 
combat  area,"  the  immediate  questions 
are,  "What  information  is  that?  How  was 
it  received?  Was  It  in  any  way  verified? 
Did  anyone  in  authority  question  Am- 
heiter or  discuss  with  him  the  merits  of 
the  various  allegations  which  were  made 
against  him?  Did  anyone,  before  the 
boom  was  suddenly  lowered,  so  much  as 
hint  to  him  that  such  allegations  had 
been  made?"  The  Navy's  Office  of  Infor- 
mation, liberally  staffed  with  experts  in 
the  field  of  public  relations,  states  that: 

Aside  from  the  conclusion  that  LCDR  Am- 
heiter had  been  treated  properly  from  a  pro- 
cedural point  of  view,  l.e.,  that  bis  reUef  was 
proper  under  the  circumstances,  the  inves- 
tigation was  adequate,  that  the  review  was 
thorough  .  .  . 

Be  the  Navy's  statement  ever  so  artic- 
ulate, facts  axgue  otherwise: 

First.  His  relief  was  not  proper  tmder 
the  circumstances.  It  was  imp>roper  in 
that  it  violated  article  C-7801  of  the 
Navy's  BuPers  Manual,  which  carries 
the  full  weight  of  law.  The  official  posi- 
ticHi  now  is  that  the  impending  return  of 
the  Vance  to  coastal  operations  in  Viet- 
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nam  Justified  the  extraordinarily  pre- 
emptory  manner  in  which  Amheiter  was 
relieved.  For  at  least  a  week  prior  to  the 
day  he  was  relieved,  Amheiter  was  with 
the  Vance  in  Manila  Bay,  15  minutes  by 
regular  military  shuttle  flight  from  the 
staff  in  Subic  Bay.  The  opportunity  did 
exist  for  counseling  him  or  discussing  the 
matter  with  him  before  his  relief.  Such 
counsel  was  never  given.  Article  C-7801 
provides,  in  case  of  the  relief  of  a  com- 
manding officer,  that  his  seniors:  "as- 
sure that  the  difficulty  involved,  what- 
ever its  nature,  is  not  reasonably  suscep- 
tible to  correction";  "assure  that  all  fac- 
tual allegations  of  misconduct  have  been 
adequately  verified  by  formal  or  informal 
investigations";  "it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  strong  command  guidance 
and  counseling  be  given  the  officer  con- 
cerned and  that  there  is  no  reasonable 
alternative  to  the  action  requested." 

Second.  That  Amheiter's  superiors  re- 
ceived a  list  of  accusations  against  him — 
the  "Dando  Report" — and  acted  on  those 
Eiccusations  without  giving  him  so  much 
as  the  opportunity  to  know  that  the  ac- 
cusations existed,  much  less  the  chance 
to  answer  them,  not  only  offends  against 
the  rules  of  fair  play,  but  is  cJearly  a  di- 
rect violation  of  Article  1404.1,  U.S.  Navy 
Regulations.  The  Navy's  summary  press 
release  does  not  address  itself  to  this 
point.  The  reason  is  obvious — their  posi- 
tion is  Indefensible. 

Article  1404.1,  U.S.  Navy  Regulations 
states: 

1404.1  Whenever  an  accusation  Is  made 
against  an  officer,  whether  by  report  or  by 
endorsement  upon  a  communication,  a  copy 
of  such  report  or  endorsement  shall  be  fur- 
nished him  at  the  time. 

Third.  It  is  not  mere  coincidence,  but 
rather  the  Navy's  own  reflection  on  its 
procedural  handling  of  the  Amheiter 
case,  that  in  January  1967,  shortly  after 
his  review  of  the  Amheiter  case.  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet,  is- 
sued a  general  notice  calling  for  the  most 
meticulous  care  in  adherence  to  regxUa- 
tions  in  "Treatment  of  Complaints 
Against  Commanding  Officers." 

Fourth.  The  investigation  was  entire- 
ly inadequate.  Amheiter  has  spent  2 
years  pointing  this  out,  and  begging  for 
an  impartial,  open  inquiry.  That  the  in- 
vestigation was  not  adequate  is  shown 
by  the  following : 

First.  Technically,  the  investigation 
began  when  Commander  Milligan  re- 
ported aboard  the  Vance  in  Manila  Bay 
and  relieved  Arnheiter.  Milligan — the 
same  officer  who  had  started  the  actual 
process  of  firing  Amheiter — began  the 
preliminary  investigation  onboard  the 
Vance  after  Amheiter  departed.  IDs 
manner  of  doing  so  was  to  post  a  notice 
on  the  ship's  bulletin  boards  and  mtike 
a  spoken  announcement  soliciting  com- 
nicnts  regarding  "events  in  the  ship  since 
December  22,  1965,"  which  the  ship's 
company  knew  as  the  date  that  Amheit- 
er had  taken  command.  He  then  used 
his  judgment — which  could  have  been 
colored  by  the  realization  that  he  had  his 
own  actions  to  defend — to  select  from 
the  material  collected  those  items  which 
he  thought  would  be  of  interest  to  the 
investigating  board  in  Subic  Bay. 

Second.  The  investigating  officer  in 
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Subic  Bay  was  Ca^t.  Ward  W.  Witter. 
U&H.  The  Navy  summary  describes  him 
as  "commander  of  a  destroyer  squadron 
In  the  area."  The  Navy  does  not  go  on  to 
reveal,  as  was  the  case,  that  Captain 
Witter's  place  in  the  chain  of  command 
was  directly  below  Rear  Admirail  King. 
This  led  to  Witter's  changing  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Subic  Bay  investigation  from 
one  of  "determining  the  circumstances 
in  the  Vance  which  led  to  the  relief  of 
her  commanding  officer"  to  one  of  dredg- 
ing up  sufficient  reasons  to  justify  the 
action  which  had  already  taken  place. 
That  is  what  Capt.  Richard  G.  Alex- 
ander, in  his  ill-fated,  albeit  lucid  and 
penetrating,  commentary  referred  to  as  a 
"fantastic  fishing  expedition." 

Third.  It  is  astonishing  that  the  Navy 
should  still  Insist  that  the  Subic  Bay 
hearing  w&s  adequate  and  procedurally 
proper.  Their  summary  of  the  case 
glosses  over  Rear  Admiral  Baumberger's 
second  review  with  an  alacrity  that  is 
downright  comical : 

At  the  request  of  the  Commander-in-Chief. 
U.S.  Pacific  Fleet  (Adm  Johnson),  Com- 
mander Cruiser-Destroyer  Force,  VJB.  Pacific 
Fleet  (Radm  Baumberger)  endorsed  the  JAO 
Manual  Investigation  Report  as  a  matter 
separate  and  distinct  from  the  detachment 
for  cause  letter  and  reiterated  his  previous 
position. 

What  this  statement  conveniently 
overlooks  is  that  the  second  time  Rear 
Admiral  Baumberger  reviewed  the  case 
marks  the  first — and  thus  far  the  only — 
searching  inquiry  as  to  what  actually 
transpired  during  the  Subic  Bay  hearmg. 
Rear  Admiral  Baumberger  not  only  "re- 
iterated his  previous  position" — that 
Arnheiter  should  be  restored  to  com- 
mand— he  went  a  great  deal  further  in 
pointing  out  that : 

There  appears  an  additional  statement 
that  many  of  the  opinions  are  based  on  mat- 
ter that  could  not  feasibly  be  laid  out  In 
the  "facts  section."  It  Is  considered  that  had 
the  Investigating  Officer  pursued  his  Inquiry 
In  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  the  con- 
vening order  and  conducted  the  proceedings 
In  strict  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
reference  (a),  he  may  have  avoided  this 
dilemma. 

3.  An  Investigation  Is  a  quasi-legal  pro- 
ceeding designed  to  determine  facts,  and, 
where  appropriate,  to  state  opinions  based 
upon  factual  determinations,  and  to  make 
recommendations  as  to  the  disposition  of 
certain  matters  relative  thereto.  This  Inves- 
tigation was  convened  to  Inquire  "Into  the 
circumstances  connected  with  the  relief  of 
Lieutenant  Commander  M.  A.  Arnheiter  from 
command  of  USS  Vance  (DER  3871."  It  Is 
evident  that  from  Its  Inception  the  Investi- 
gating Officer  changed  the  purpose  for  which 
the  Investigation  was  convened — that  of  de- 
termining the  factual  validity  of  allegations 
made  against  the  commanding  officer  which 
had  occasioned  his  summary  relief — to  one 
of  whether  he  Is  "the  type  of  officer  who 
deserves  command  at  sea."  (Preliminary  Re- 
marks, para  8).  It  Is  not  surprising  there- 
fore, that  In  pursuing  this  objective  the 
Investigating  Officer  found  It  necessary  to 
hold  long  off-the-record  "discussions"  with 
Lieutenant  Commander  Arnheiter  to  get  him 
to  see  "the  overall  problem"  (Preliminary 
Remarks,  para  6) .  Conceding  that  an  Inquiry 
for  the  purpose  of  the  Investigation  was  con- 
vened is  most  difficult  under  Ideal  circum- 
stances, the  Investigating  Officer  Is  In  his  ap- 
proach unwittingly  compounded  Ills  already 
difficult  task  by  injecting  himself  personally 
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Into  the  role  of  a  "pBychologlsf  rather  than 
that  of  an  impartial  finder  of  fact.  Indica- 
tive are  hla  improper  comment*  respecting 
Lieutenant  Commander  Arnhelter's  "vlcloua 
exchanges"  and  "Incredulous  tones  and  re- 
sponses •  Well  Intentloned  as  these  "Illumi- 
nating" remarks  may  be.  they  are  completely 
improper  In  the  context  in  which  they  appear 
In  the  record,  and  indicate  a  lack  of  objec- 
tivity on  the  part  of  the  Inrestlgatlng  Ofllcer. 
rurther.  the  record  Is  replete  with  Instances 
In  which  the  Investigating  Officer  either  ne- 
glected or  refused  to  pursue  available  evi- 
dence concerning  specific  allegations  of  mis- 
conduct. His  findings  of  fact  are  for  the  most 
part  based  upon  the  unsubstantiated  opin- 
ions of  witnesses  mimical  to  Lietitenant 
Commander  Amhelter. 

Particularly  noteworthy  Is  the  seeming 
disregard  in  the  findings  of  fact  and  opinions 
of  the  prerogatives  of  a  commanding  officer, 
of  the  circumstances  surrounding  some  of 
his  admitted  violations  of  regulations,  and 
the  sometimes  less  than  adequate  support 
he  had  a  right  to  expert  from  his  subordi- 
nates. 

Fifth.  The  review  of  tills  case  certainly 
was  thorough,  as  the  Navy  states.  What 
the  Nary  Is  reluctant  to  mention  with 
regard  to  the  review  is  obvious: 

First.  While  the  main  point  of  the  re- 
view was  supposedly  to  determine  wheth- 
er Arnhelter's  being  fired  was  justified, 
only  one  reviewing  authority  addressed 
the  specifics  in  the  case.  That  was  Baum- 
berger.  who  wrote  the  only  detailed  com- 
mentary in  the  entire  case  record  that 
addresses  itself  to  the  allegations  against 
Amhelter  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
evidence  to  support  such  accusations  and 
the  credibility  of  the  witnesses  who  made 
them.  It  must  be  strongly  emphasized 
that  In  his  ofDclal  comment  on  the  case, 
Adm.  Roy  L.  Johnson.  Commander-in- 
Chief.  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet  agreed  with 
Baumberger.  except  to  stat«  that  Am- 
helter should  not  be  reassigned  to  a  com- 
mand. Johnson  reaffirmed  that  no  of- 
fenses had  been  committed  which  should 
result  in  formal  charges  being  leveled 
against  anyone.  That  was  a  convenient 
ploy  to  remove  the  case  from  the  judi- 
cial arena  and  hopefully  resolve  it  as  a 
strictly  administrative  matter. 

Second.  It  was  In  the  events  following 
Rear  Admiral  Baumbergers  Initial  re- 
view of  the  case  that  events  become  mud- 
dled and  somewhat  sinister.  Careful  at- 
tention should  be  paid  to  the  chrono- 
logical order  of  events,  noting  the  dates 
as  the  Navy  summary  relates  them: 

September  1:  Investigative  report, 
with  Baumbergers  initial  endorsement, 
arrives  in  Washington. 

September  2: — about — Arnhelter's  ap- 
peal to  the  President  of  the  Commander 
Selection  Board  arrives  in  Washington. 
This  letter  points  out  that  since  review 
of  his  case  had  not  been  completed,  the 
matter  of  his  having  been  relieved  from 
command  should  be  viewed  by  the  board 
with  the  understanding  that  the  case 
might  still  be  resolved  in  his  favor. 

September  9,  1966:  Vice  Adm.  B.  J. 
Semmes,  Jr.,  the  Chief  of  Navy  Person- 
nel receives  from  the  "Assistant  Chief 
for  Performance' — Capt.  W.  R.  De- 
Loach — a  "Brief  of  Case  Memorandum  " 
entitled : 

SubJ:  Detachment  of  LCDR  Marcus  A. 
Arnhelter.  USN.  5S4819/1I00.  from  command 
of  USS  VANCE  (DER-387).  for  cause. 
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The  memorandum  recommends  that 
Arnhelter's  detachment  "for  cause" — as 
opposed  to  detachment  without  preju- 
dice— be  approved  and  that  the  inves- 
tigation report  along  with  the  "Brief  of 
Case  Memo"  be  placed  in  Arnhelter's  file 
before  the  selection  board — which  was 
then  in  session.  Semmes'  completes  his 
"extensive"  review  on  that  very  same 
day,  and  signs  the  memo: 

"1.  Returned,  .\pproved.  s  B.  J.  Semmes. 
Jr  .  Vice  Admiral.  USN." 

Following  the  recommendation  that  he 
approved,  the  memo  was  placed  in  Arn- 
helter's file  before  the  selection  board. 
It  bears  the  following  stamped  receipt: 

.Sep.  12.  1966.  Finished  Pile  Pers  P2  Selec- 
tion Board. 

Tills  memorandum  and  its  handling 
are  pointed  out  with  special  care  be- 
cause in  later  correspondence  to  high- 
ranking  Government  officials.  Vice  Ad- 
miral Semmes  goes  to  great  pains  to  deny 
that  it  ever  existed.  In  a  letter  to  Senator 
Margaret  Chase  Smith  and  others,  he 
expresses  great  indignation  at  being  ac- 
cused of  sending  such  a  memo,  which  he 
knows  to  be  highly  improper.  In  a  letter 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Serial  F2/ 
1449  dated  June  29,  1967.  Vice  Admiral 
Semmes  states : 

No  memorandum  on  Lcdr  Arnhelter  was 
sent  to  the  selection  board  at  any  time  while 
It  was  in  session. 

The  latest  summary  issued  by  the  Navy 
modifies  that  position  somewhat  by  stat- 
ing that  approval  of  the  detachment  "for 
cause"  was  routinely  entered  in  Arnhelt- 
er's record.  This  is  an  application  of  the 
time-honored  naval  tactic  of  "Fire  and 
Fall  Back.' 

November  1.  1966:  Rear  Admiral 
Baumberger  again  reviews  the  case,  at 
the  request  of  CinCPacFlt — Admiral 
Johnson.  Once  more,  Baumberger  sup- 
Ijorts  Amhelter,  this  time  accompanying 
his  support  by  a  critique,  in  the  finest 
detail,  not  only  of  the  "findings"  arrived 
at  by  Witter  in  his  Subic  Bay  hearings, 
but  of  the  very  nature  of  the  hearings 
themselves. 

January  20.  1967:  CinCPacFlt  reviews 
the  case,  concurs  with  Baumberger  ex- 
cept to  change  the  basic  recommenda- 
tion on  Arnhelter's  restoration  to  com- 
mand. Why?  The  implication  Is  quite 
clear.  Despite  the  Navy's  present  artful 
dodging,  Semmes'  action  on  September  9, 
1966,  wherein  he  passed  final  judgment 
on  Arnhelter  before  review  of  the  in- 
vestigative report  was  complete  was 
highly  improper  and  prejudicial.  For  Cin- 
CPacFlt to  agree  with  Baumberger  at 
this  late  date  would  be  an  admission  that 
Semmes  had  erred. 

January  26,  1967:  In  an  amazing  testi- 
monial to  the  wonders  of  modem  com- 
munications, the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral completes  and  signs  his  endorse- 
ment on  the  investigative  report.  The 
Navy  is  quick  to  note  the  sheer  volume  of 
the  case  record:  413  pages  of  the  hear- 
ing's transcript,  plus  a  probable  200  pages 
in  endorsements  and  statements.  Yet  now 
the  Navy  claims  that  this  entire  record 
was  sent  by  mail  from  Pearl  Harbor  to 
Washington,  and  subjected  to  an  "ex- 
haustive" review  all  within  6  days.  Hog- 
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wash.  The  Judge  Advocate  General  made 
a  routine  endorsement  based  on  a  cursory 
scan  of  the  record.  He  literally  could  not 
have  had  time  to  do  otherwise.  Routine 
mail  service  between  the  Main  Navy 
Building,  18th  and  Constitution,  and  the 
Munitions  Building,  20th  and  Constitu- 
tion, In  Washington,  takes  an  average  of 
3  days  by  the  time  the  various  mall  rooms 
are  done  with  their  handling.  This  might 
give  some  Idea  of  the  time  the  Judge 
Advocate  General  had  to  review  the  case. 
The  basic  issues  In  the  Arnhelter  case 
should  now  be  restated : 

First.  The  manner  in  which  Arnhelter 
was  relieved. 

Second.  The  manner  In  which  the  Navy 
has  attempted  to  cover  up  and  justify 
Rear  Admiral  King's  precipitate  relieving 
action  and  the  blunder  Vice  Admiral 
Semmes  made  in  prematurely  backing 
Kins.  The  underlying  principle  is  that  no 
matter  what  else  happens,  it  must  never 
be  admitted  that  an  admiral  made  a 
mistake. 

Third.  A  third  issue  is  now  clearly  in 
view,  being  closely  allied  to  the  two  pre- 
ceding. That  is  the  matter  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  Navy  has  gone,  in  a  high- 
powered  public  relations  effort  far  sur- 
passing Arnhelter's  to  arrogantly  estab- 
lish that  mistakes  simply  do  not  happen 
In  the  Navy  when  admirals  are  involved. 
The  Navy's  summary  paper  is  a  case  in 
point.  Consider  the  material  starting  on 
page  6,  "Basic  Points  In  the  Amhelter 
Case": 

Lieutenant  Commander  Amhelter 
lacked  reliability  and  predictability  in 
command : 

First.  The  conduct  of  bombardments 
was  not  a  \1olatlon  of  his  operating  in- 
structions, but  was  included  within  his 
mission — attested  to  by  sworn  statement 
of  Lieutenant  Commander  Stong,  then 
executive  officer  of  the  U.S.S.  Kret- 
schmer—'DER — 329.  If  this  were  not  so. 
then  why  was  this  allegation  thrown  out 
by  Rear  Admiral  Baumberger  and  not 
reborn  until  the  Navy's  position  became 
desperate?  The  same  comment  applies  to 
the  accusation  that  he  fired  blindly  with- 
out knowing  of  the  presence  of  friendly 
troops.  That  is  a  lying  insinuation.  If  the 
Navy  maintains  otherwise,  let  it  be 
brought  out  in  open  Inquiry.  Several  wit- 
nesses— Petty  Officers  Farnum.  Joy,  and 
Boson,  as  well  as  Chief  Petty  Officer 
Young — testified  in  sworn  statement  that 
these  accusations  are  false.  The  Navy 
knows  this,  but  rather  than  submit  to  a 
damaging  Inquiry,  chooses  to  engage  in 
deliberate  lies. 

Second.  The  Incident  involving  board- 
ing of  the  MV  Dinard,  referred  to  as 
an  unauthorized  boarding.  Is  wide  open 
to  inquiry.  Arnhelter  is  prepared  to  de- 
fend himself  on  this  point.  Rear  Admiral 
Baumberger  heard  his  defense  and  threw 
this  charge  out.  CinCPacFlt  concurred. 
But  now  Amhelter  stands  convicted. 

Third.  The  accusation  regarding  false 
position  reports  is  particularly  odious. 
The  following  is  quoted  from  a  sworn 
statement  submitted  by  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander Russel  T.  Stong.  U.S.  Navy  dated 
April  10,  1968.  Lieutenant  Commander 
Stong  was  the  executive  officer  of  U.S.S. 
Kretschmer — DER — 329 — a   ship   which 
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preceded  the  Vance  on  the  same  mission 
in  the  same  Vietnamese  coastal  area: 

Question:  Was  there  any  doubt  In  your 
mind  aa  to  the  function  of  the  Coastal  Sur- 
veillance Center  at  (Jul  Nhon? 

Answer:  No.  Some  of  the  CSC  people  mis- 
takenly thought  they  were  In  the  chain  of 
command  between  the  Admiral  and  the  ship. 
But  they  were  not,  and  Admiral  Ward  sent 
an  ALMART  message  telling  everyone  that 
the  only  boss  of  the  ship's  skipper  was  him- 
self, the  admiral.  This  message  was  sent 
because  the  CSC  people  had  illegally  sent 
the  USS  Newell,  a  DER,  permission  to  fire 
across  the  bow  of  a  Russian  freighter,  with- 
out getting  the  word  to  do  so  from  the 
Admiral.  CTF  115  was  to  the  point  about 
this,  and  said  the  CSC  was  only  a  radio  and 
information  relay  link,  nothing  more.  I  re- 
call the  CSC  was  reprimanded  for  unwar- 
ranted assumption  of  authority  and  they 
were  put  In  their  place.  The  CSC  had  no 
operational  control  or  authority  over  the 
DER  In  the  area,  and  had  no  authority  to 
send  the  ship  any  orders  originated  by  them- 
selves at  the  CSC.  Of  course,  they  had  tried 
to  do  this. 

The  "false  position  reports"  which 
Amhelter  was  accused  of  sending  were 
intended  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  CSC, 
Qui  Nhon.  Even  the  Navy  admits  that 
the  reports  Amhelter  was  required  to 
make  to  his  operational  superiors  were 
prompt  and  proper. 

Fourth.  Other  commanding  officers  in 
the  same  general  area,  under  similar 
circumstances  used  their  scout  boats 
and  MWB's  In  the  same  manner  as  Am- 
helter and  were  commended  for  It:  for 
example,  U.S.S.  Koiner  and  U.S.S.  Lowe. 
Fifth.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
chooses  to  reflect  on  what  would  have 
happened  during  the  Cuban  missile  crisis 
had  Amhelter  commanded  a  ship  there. 
What  indeed?  Foreign  merchantmen 
were  stopped  and  boarded  off  Cuba. 
Other  persons.  Including  Congressmen — 
for  example.  Representative  Rarick,  of 
Louisiana — have  brought  up  conjecture 
on  a  different  Pueblo  situation  had  Am- 
helter been  In  command  there. 

n.  LCDR  Amhelter  was  lacking  in 
integrity: 

First.  See  the  Stong  statement  quoted 
above  regarding  position  reports. 

Second.  The  game  of  tailoring  reports 
of  spare  parts  availability  to  fit  one's 
own  needs  is  played  by  every  ship's 
captain. 

Third.  The  false  survey  referred  to, 
covered  $17  worth  of  candy  for  Vietna- 
mese children  in  a  junk  full  of  refugees 
which  Vance  stopped.  The  Navy  could 
well  afford  the  money.  Arnhelter's  action 
was  not  without  precedent.  The  Navy 
can  ill  afford  a  close  inquiry,  servicewlde, 
into  how  much  Is  given  away— usually 
with  the  finest  of  motives — in  violation 
of  the  letter  of  the  law. 

Fourth.  Introduction  of  alcoholic  bev- 
erages is  indeed  a  violation.  Amhelter 
permitted  his  wife  to  bring  an  eggnog — 
1  quart  for  five  people — as  consolation 
for  the  duty  officer  and  his  wife,  "duty- 
bound"  on  Christmas  Eve — 2  days  before 
the  ship  departed  for  Vietnam.  If  ad- 
mirals were  condemned  for  "liquor  on 
board,"  many  prominent  names  in  the 
Navy  over  the  past  half -century  would 
have  gained  far  more  notoriety  than 
fame. 
Fifth.  As  regards  Arnhelter's  reduc- 
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tlon  of  the  In-port  watch  below  the  fleet 
regulations  minimum  to  permit  maxi- 
mum attendance  at  a  "social  function," 
it  should  first  be  noted,  that  what  the 
Navy  now  passes  off  as  a  minor  so- 
cial function  was  a  deliberately  plarmed 
attempt  to  demonstrate  to  the  yoimg 
officers  in  Vance  the  richness  of  Navy 
tradition  and  ceremony  involved  in  a 
formal  mess  night.  The  commander  of 
the  Pacific  Fleet's  cruiser-destroyer  force 
himself.  Admiral  Baumberger,  noted  In 
the  record  that  this  technical  violation 
was  well  tempered  by  circumstances. 
Especially  since  Vance  had  a  large  hole 
cut  In  her  side,  had  her  engineering  plant 
completely  shut  down,  and  could  not 
have  been  able  to  get  underway  under 
any  circumstances. 

It  would  be  well  to  note  here  the  state- 
ment of  Rear  Adm.  Alexander  S.  Good- 
fellow,  USN — an  active  duty  admiral — 
who  stated  on  June  8, 1966: 

As  for  the  various  charges  which  appear 
to  have  been  made  against  Lcdr  Arnhelter 
by  some  of  his  officers,  none  seem  to  be  of 
particular  Importance  to  me.  In  fact,  every 
action  seems  to  have  a  logical  and  certainly 
acceptable  explanation.  Even  when  viewed  en 
toto,  the  charges  appear  inconsequential. 
Particularly  when  the  reasoning  behind  Lcdr 
Arnhelter's  actions  Is  known.  (Underlining 
supplied.) 

This  statement  weighs  heavily  against 
the  Navy's  present  disclaimer  of  the 
minor  nature  of  the  offenses  Arnhelter 
Is  alleged  to  have  committed. 

Sixth.  Exactly  what  was  involved  in 
the  "credit  purchases"  of  which  Arn- 
helter is  accused?  Sunglasses  and  cigars 
when  he  could  not  leave  the  bridge.  These 
Items  were  paid  for  within  hours.  A  cap- 
tain of  lesser  restraint  would  have  had 
his  supply  officer  in  Irons  for  daring  to 
quibble  over  these  Items. 

Seventh.  Pilfering?  The  gasoline — for 
a  small  outboard  engine — was  taken  on 
a  Sunday  from  his  assigned  sedan  and 
was  unobtainable  elsewhere.  The  silver 
candelabra  caper,  as  related  now  by  the 
Navy,  is  a  deliberate  reversal  of  the  facts. 
The  candelabra  was  taken  by  drunken 
junior  officers  under  their  own  volition. 
It  was  returned  the  following  day  by 
Amhelter.  A  sworn  statement  from  three 
members  of  the  club  staff  at  Guam  at- 
tests to  this. 

Eighth.  Arnhelter's  judgment  In  the 
case  of  the  medal  citations  is  Indeed 
questionable.  But,  if  this  offense  were  as 
serious  as  the  Navy  now  alleges,  why  was 
he  never  charged  with  it? 

Ninth.  A  comment  is  in  order  on  the  al- 
legation that  Arnhelter's  officers  felt  he 
was  "depriving  them  of  dignity."  The 
conduct  and  testimony  of  several  Vance 
officers — Generous.  Belmonte,  and 
Hardy — at  Subic  Bay  does  not  leave  them 
with  much  in  the  way  of  dignity.  Am- 
helter deprived  them  not  of  dignity,  but 
of  the  yachting  type  existence  they  had 
grown  accustomed  to  under  the  previous 
regime.  Sworn  testimony  of  Vance  crew- 
men—Young, Farnum,  Boson.  Joy.  Cise- 
rich — attests  to  the  fact  that  before,  dur- 
ing and  after  Arnhelter's  tenure  in  com- 
mand, Vance's  officers  had  precious  little 
dignity  to  lose. 

TTT  lieutenant  Commander  Arn- 
helter's judgment  and  leadership  were 
faulty: 
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First.  Regarding  the  "character  guid- 
ance" program,  the  Navy's  own  chief  of 
chaplains.  Rear  Adm.  J.  W.  Kelly  (ChC) , 
USN  (Protestant)  and  the  director. 
Chaplains  Division,  Bureau  of  Personnel, 
Rear  Adm.  H.  J.  Rotrige  (ChC),  USN 
(Catholic),  as  well  as  two  senior  chap- 
lains In  the  7th  Fleet — too  bad  they  are 
not  Jewish  to  round  things  out — all 
signed  testimonials  affirming  the  worth, 
merit,  advisability,  and  nonsectarian  na- 
ture of  the  program  Amhelter  conducted. 
Several  Vance  crewmen  did  the  same.  The  ■ 
only  ones  who  objected  were  Lieutenant 
Generous  and  the  few — Belmonte  and 
Comejo — that  he  was  able  to  sway.  At 
the  Subic  Bay  hearing,  the  Investigating 
officer.  Witter,  stated  that  "This  Is  per- 
haps the  most  serious  of  all  the  allega- 
tions." 

Two.  Tlie  "Boner  Box."  Childish,  per- 
haps, but  common  In  the  armed  .serv- 
ices in  officer  clubs  and  on  some  ships. 
This,  by  the  way,  represents  in  its  en- 
tirety the  regime  of  summary  "fines"  of 
which  Arnhelter  was  accused  behind  his 
back  by  Generous  via  Lieutenant  Dando. 
Dando  carried  the  story  to  Commander 
Milligan  that  the  "fines"  Arnhelter  lev- 
ied amounted  to  as  much  as  $25  in- 
stead of  cents,  and  accompanied  that 
canard  with  the  insinuation  that  Arn- 
helter pocketed  the  proceeds. 

Three.  As  the  commanding  officer — and 
an  expert  rifleman  to  boot — Arnhelter 
was  entitled  to  decide  where  and  when 
he  should  fire  small  arms.  Sworn  testi- 
mony of  witnesses — Young,  Boston,  Far- 
num— refutes  Belmonte's  accusation  In 
this  instance. 

Fourth.  Tlie  record  clearly  shows  that 
the  speedboat  was  used  for  recreational 
as  well  as  military  purposes.  It  is  amaz- 
ing to  consider  that  in  other  ships  of  the 
same  type — Lowe,  Koiner — speedboats 
were  bought  and  used  for  the  exact  same 
purpose.  The  other  captains  were  com- 
mended for  their  initiative  and  ingenu- 
ity. 

Fifth.  Each  captain  rightfully  has  his 
own  way  of  conducting  "mast" — a  non- 
judicial proceeding.  The  man  of  whom 
Amhelter  made  a  public  example  had 
come  aboard  drunk  the  night  before  and 
picked  fights  with  several  senior  petty 
officers.  He  was  lucky  to  be  let  off  at 
"mast"  rather  than  having  to  face  a 
court-martial.  As  regards  unusual  "mast" 
procedure,  a  former  CNO,  while  still  a 
captain,  used  to  walk  about  his  ship  with 
a  master-at-arms.  Summary  justice  was 
immediately  dealt  to  any  offenders  noted. 
The  punishment  was  standard : 

Three  days  in  the  brig  on  bread  and  water! 
Master-at-arms,  take  him  away! 

Sixth  and  seventh.  Tlie  Navy  estab- 
lishes a  dangerous  precedent  by  taking 
Arnhelter  to  task  for  these  offenses.  A 
literal  interpretation  of  the  message  car- 
ried here  would  leave  us  with  many  ships 
that  run  safely,  but  damned  few  that 
would  fight.  Even  these  days,  a  man-o'- 
war's  captain  is  supposed  to  seek  out  and 
destroy  the  enemy  as  best  he  knows 
how.  God  help  this  country  if  those  rules 
change. 

The  entire  body  of  the  Navy's  sum- 
mary statement  on  the  Arnhelter  case 
is  wide  open  to  detailed  and  specific  re- 
buttal. The  proper  place  for  securing  all 
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the  '•Irish  pendants"  which  flutter  from 
this  case  Is  In  the  open  Inquiry  for  which 
Amhelter  begs,  for  which  Captain  Alex- 
ander sacrificed  his  career,  and  which 
the  Navy  adamantly  and  arrogantly  re- 
fuses to  conduct,  even  at  the  Joint  re- 
quest of  86  Members  of  Congress. 

Consider  the  unpredictability  In  com- 
mand shown  by  Amhelter's  seniors.  Con- 
sider the  Navy's  demonstrated  lack  of  to- 
tegrtty  in  false  and  deliberately  mis- 
leading statements  exemplified  by  the 
Initial  assertion  that  there  was  no  con- 
nection whatsoever  between  Captain 
Alexander's  firing  and  the  Amhelter 
case.  Consider  the  faulty  judgment  and 
leadership  of  the  Navy  ofHcials  who  Im- 
properly— with  respect  to  procedure — 
fired  Amhelter  and  have  since  been 
burying  the  Navy's  honor  and  integrity 
in   the  hole  Intended  to  cover  up  this 


This  case  has  left  an  impression  on 
countless  thousands  of  Navy  enlisted 
men,  midshipmen,  and  officers.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  Navy  will  never  be  the  same. 


COTTON   TALKS 


HON.  L  C  GATHINGS 

or    ARXAlfSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

yfondtty.  June  24.  1968 

Mr.  OATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
Donald  A.  Johnson,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Plains  Cotton  Growers  Or- 
ganization of  Texas,  who  recently  served 
as  producer  adviser  to  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion at  meetings  of  the  International 
Cotton  Advisory  Committee  and  the  In- 
ternational Institute  for  Cotton  In 
Athens.  Greece,  has  made  a  report  on 
the  meetings  that  will  be  of  intense  in- 
terest to  the  Congress,  for  Mr.  Johnson 
comments  on  the  international  view  that 
only  American  cotton  producers  should 
curtail  their  production  and  only  the 
United  States  should  not  share  in  the 
growing  market  for  cotton  textiles  and 
materials. 

I  share  the  view  expressed  by  Mr. 
Johnson  that  this  notion  should  be  cor- 
rected In  the  minds  of  our  foreign 
friends.  We  should  not  penalize  our  D.S. 
growers  f\irther  and  that  we  need  to 
work  to  expand  markets  for  American- 


grown  cotton.  For  too  long  we  have  held 
an  umbrella  over  the  foreign  cotton  pro- 
ducer and  protected  him  while  requiring 
U.S.  growers  to  curtail  their  production. 
The  June  21  "Cotton  Talks"  issued  by 
the  Plains  Cotton  Growers  comments  on 
Mr.  Johnson's  Impressions,  as  follows: 

COTPOM    TaUCS 

LOBBOCK.  Friday.  June  21,  1988.—  "The  rest 
of  the  world  seems  to  believe  the  United 
States  has  the  sole  responsibility  for  main- 
taining a  balance  between  cotton  supply  and 
demand  aivd  that  we  should  sacrifice  our  own 
Interests  to  carry  out  that  responsibility." 
This  Is  U>e  UnpressloQ  gained  by  Donald 
A.  Johnson.  Executive  Vice  President  of 
Plains  Cotton  Qrowers.  Inc..  who  Just  re- 
turned from  Athens.  Greece,  where  he  at- 
tended meetings  of  both  the  International 
Cotton  Advisory  Cocnmlttee  and  the  Inter- 
national Institute  for  Cotton.  Cotton  lead- 
ers and  government  officials  from  some  50 
countries  were  on  hand. 

Johnson  said  "Liberal  VS.  foreign  aid  and 
trade  policies  at  the  past  have  ied  other  cot- 
ton producing  countries  to  feel  we  have  an 
aUnoct  moral  obligation  to  protect  their 
cotton  markets,  whatever  the  cost  to  U.S. 
cotton  producers,  processors  or  taxpayers. 

"And  until  we  take  the  actions  necessary 
to  dispel  that  notion  It  is  going  to  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  us  to  share  in  the 
world's  Increasing  demand  for  textile  fibers." 
The  ICAC  Is  an  association  of  governments 
having  an  interest  In  the  production,  export. 
Import  and  consumption  of  cotton.  It  Is 
designed  to  promote  cooperation  In  the  solu- 
tion of  cotton  problems,  particularly  those 
oX  International  scope  and  significance.  It 
now  has  42  member  countries. 

Johnson  was  Invited  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  attend  the  Athens 
meeting  as  producer  adviser  to  the  official 
U.S.   delegation. 

"Despite  a  firm  and  highly  commendable 
U.S.  Cotton  Policy  Statement  to  the  contrary, 
most  of  our  foreign  competitors  are  convinced 
we  will  continue  to  adjust  our  production 
In  this  country  to  suit  the  production  plans 
of  the  rest  of  the  world."  Johnson  observed. 
The  US.  policy  statement,  presented  by 
USDA's  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Con- 
aer\'atlon  Service  Administrator  Horace  God- 
frey, pointed  out  that  the  US.  has  t>een  al- 
most totally  responsible  for  bringing  world 
cotton  carryover  down  to  a  "reasonably  satis- 
factory" level. 

On  August  1.  1966  cotton  carried  over  by 
all  countries  totaled  30.5  million  bales.  The 
figure  Is  expected  to  be  down  to  20.5  million 
by  .August  1  of  this  year,  largely  as  a  result 
of  reduced  production  In  the  U.S.  from  almost 
15  million  bales  In  1965  to  9.7  million  In  1966 
and  about  7.5  million  last  year. 


"This  adjustment  program  has  required 
severe  sacrifices  In  the  United  States."  God- 
frey said.  "The  reduction  has  had  widespread 
oocnmunity  effects,  especially  in  reducing  the 
volume  o(  business  for  glnners.  buyers,  ma- 
chinery dealers,  fertiliser  and  pesticide  firms 
and  cottonseed  oU  mills." 

Later  In  his  report  Godfrey  said  'The  Unit- 
ed States  has  every  intention  of  sharing  In 
the  Improvement  of  the  world  cotton  situa- 
tion which  has  been  brought  about  to  such 
a  significant  extent  through  our  own  elTorts 
We  are  not  satisfied  with  the  current  level 
of  U.S.  cotton  exports.  We  Intend  to  continue 
to  take  vigorous  steps  to  export  more  cotton 
In  the  future." 

If  taken  at  face  value  this  should  put  for- 
eign cotton  producing  countries  on  notice 
that  the  US.  will  no  longer  be  content  to  re- 
main the  "residual  supplier"  in  world  mar- 
kets. 

But  Johnson  does  not  believe  this  state- 
ment of  poUcy  alone  Is  going  to  convince 
anyone. 

"We've  got  to  show  the  rest  of  the  world 
we  mean  business.  We'v-e  got  to  produce 
enough  cotton  to  meet  a  larger  share  of 
world  demand  and  we've  got  to  adopt  what 
some  win  call  cold-blooded  sales  policies  that 
will  move  our  production  into  world  markets. 
If  we  do  this  we  can  return  to  a  more  normal 
level  of  production  In  the  U.S.  without  cre- 
ating a  surplus,  and  other  countries  will  be 
obliged  to  accept  their  part  ol  the  responsi- 
bility for  maintaining  a  supply-demand 
balance." 

Specifically.  Johnson  referred  to  the  need 
for  Improvements  in  U.S.  cotton  qtiality.  bale 
packaging,  credit  arrangements,  arbitration 
procedures,  technical  service*  and  the  ex- 
panded use  of  trade  teams. 

He  said  "When  we  begin  to  use  these  sales 
tools  to  the  fullest  we  may  be  able  to  con- 
vince forelgp  cotton  producers  that  we  are 
In  the  export  market  to  stay  and  that  we 
arent  going  to  sacrifice  our  own  producers 
and  processors  to  their  expansion  plans." 

The  International  Institute  for  Cotton,  an 
organization  of  cotton  exporting  countries 
who  contribute  81  per  bale  on  exports  toward 
International  cotton  research  and  promo- 
tion, held  its  annual  meeting  Immediately 
prior  to  the  ICAC  meeting. 

Johnson  was  favorably  Impressed  with  TIC 
reports  on  programs  of  technical  and  market 
research,  promotion  and  public  relations. 

He  said  "Several  of  the  programs  Started 
by  lie  have  been  adopted  by  large  fabric 
and  apparel  merchandisers  In  Japan  and 
other  countries,  and  that  Is  about  the  finest 
compliment  IIC  could  have." 

On  the  return  trip  from  Athens  Johnson 
visited  with  cotton  and  textile  leaders  In 
Milan.  Italy;  Zurich  and  Wlnterture,  Switzer- 
land: Amsterdam,  Holland;  Bremen,  Ger- 
many and  London,  England. 
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SEl^ ATE— Tuesday,  June  25,  1968 


The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  ajn.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

Rev.  Edward  B.  Lewis,  D.D.,  pastor. 
Capitol  Hill  United  Methodist  Church. 
Washington.  D.C.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Dear  Lord  and  Father  of  mankind,  we 
acknowledge  that  God  is  our  strength 
and  courage,  making  us  equal  to  the 
tasks  of  the  day.  Your  strength  within  us 
gives  us  power,  understanding,  and  the 
balance  of  love. 

We  are  grateful  for  the  power  of  a 
moment  of  prayer.  Physical  strength  Is 
increased,  mental  stability  is  possible, 
emotional  serenity  is  ours  as  we  meet 
any  exi)enence  with  Your  presence  in  us. 


The  Psalmist  sang  the  affirmation: 
The  Lord  is  the  stronghold  of  my  life:  of 
whom  shall  I  be  afraid? — Psalm  27:  1. 

May  this  also  be  our  deep  affirmation. 

For  national  and  international  leaders, 
for  responsible  citizens,  we  pray.  Give 
guidance  and  strength  during  these 
hours  of  tension.  May  life,  courage,  per- 
sistence, and  fearlessness  for  the  right 
be  gifts  of  God  upon  these  to  whom  we 
look  for  leadership  this  day. 

Wc  pray  in  the  Master's  name.     Amen. 


Monday,   June    24.    1968,   be    dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr. 


THE  JOURNAL 
MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President.    I 


ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reading 
of   the  Journal   of   the  proceedings   of 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  biU  (H.R.  16913) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969.  and  for  other  purposes;  agreed  to 
the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 


thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Natcher.  Mr. 
HULL,  Mr.  Morris  of  New  Mexico,  Mr. 
Shipley,  Mr.  Mahon,  Mr.  Michel.  Mr. 
Lancen,  Mr.  Harrison,  and  Mr.  Jonas 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  severally  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  fol- 
lowing bills  of  the  House: 

H.R.  14907.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act; 

H.R.  15345.  An  act  to  provide  security 
measures  for  banice  and  other  financial  In- 
stitutions; and 

H.R.  16162.  An  act  to  enable  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  tlie  United  States  to  ap- 
prove extension  of  certain  loans,  guarantees, 
and  insurance  In  connection  with  exports 
from  the  United  States  in  order  to  improve 
the  balance  of  payments  and  foster  the  long- 
term  commercial  Interests  of  the  United 
States. 

LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING  TRANSACTION   OF   ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  In 
relation   to   the   transaction    of   routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


U.S.  NAVY 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  U.S.  Navj'. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


OBJECTION  TO  COMMITTEE 
MEETINGS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  by  request 
I  object. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK— ARMY  AND 
MARINE  CORPS 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  in  the 
Army  and  the  Marine  Corps  which  had 
been  placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk. 

The  PRE^SIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  Immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  these  nominations. 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
Into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JOINT  CHIEFS  OF  STAFF 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Gen.  Earle  Gilmore 
Wheeler  to  be  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  consid- 
ered and  confirmed. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Fannin  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection, 
it  Is  so  ordered. 


U.S.  AIR  FORCE 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  in  the 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


rWENTY-FrV^E-BILLION-DOLLAR 
DEFICIT 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  in  the  press  this 
morning  that  yesterday  financial  au- 
thorities of  the  administration  predicted 
the  deficit  in  the  Federal  budget  for  this 
year — the  year  ending  at  the  end  of  this 
month — may  total  $25  billion. 

In  a  news  conference  on  May  30,  1968. 
the  President  stated : 

I  believe  that  the  national  interest  re- 
quires the  tax  increase  as  soon  as  possible. 

Therefore.  If  the  Congress  will  vote  for 
the  conference  report  containing  the  tax 
Increase  and  the  $6  billion  expenditure  cut, 
I  shall  approve  it. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to  and 
is  now  law. 


U.S.  ARMY 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  read  sundry  nominations  In  the  UJ8. 
Army. 


In  the  same  news  conference,  in  reply 
to  a  question,  the  President  stated: 

We  generally  feel  that  they  wlU  be  di- 
vided In  non-Vietnam  defense  expenditures 
and  other  budget  expenditures. 


In  this  connection  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  article  by  John  Fin- 
ney, published  In  the  New  York  Times 
this  morning,  entitled  "Senate  Defeats 
a  Move  To  Delay  Sentinel  System,"  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  New  York  Times.  June  25,  19o81 

Senate  Defeats  a  Move  To  Delay  Sentinei. 

System— Votes    $227    Million    To    Start 

Deployment    of    Missiles    as    a    Nucxear 

Defen&e 

(By  John  W.  Finney) 
Washington.  June  24. — The  Senate,  re- 
sponding to  Administration  pleas  on  the  need 
to  develop  a  defense  against  Chinese  and 
Soviet  nuclear  threats,  defeated  today  a 
move  to  postpone  deployment  of  the  Sentinel 
missile  defense  system. 

By  a  52-to-34  vote,  the  Senate  rejected  a 
motion  to  eliminate  $227  million  from  a 
military  construction  authorization  bill  to 
start  the  $5.5-billlon  Sentinel  system. 

Tlie  motion,  a  direct  challenge  to  Adminis- 
tration defense  policy,  was  offered  by  a  bi- 
partisan coalition  headed  by  Senators  John 
Sherman  Cooper,  Republican  of  Kentucky, 
and  Philip  A.  Hart,  Democrat  of  Michigan. 
absenteeism  noted 
In  its  challenge,  the  coalition  was  weak- 
ened by  absenteeism.  Several  Senators  who 
had  been  expected  to  vote  for  the  motion 
stayed  away  from  the  Senate  floor  because  of 
apparent  political  concern  over  seeming  to 
vote  against  the  defense  of  the  American  peo- 
ple against  a  missile  attack. 

It  was  this  concern  that  the  Administra- 
tion and  Its  supporters  in  the  Senate  played 
on  in  swinging  what  had  been  expected  to  be 
k  close  vote. 

Reflecting  past  arguments  of  the  Defense 
Department,  leaders  of  the  coalition  argued 
that  it  was  Impossible  to  build  an  effective 
defense  against  a  large-scale  missile  attack. 
In  response.  Administration  supporters  ;ii- 
gued  that  any  system  that  would  save  Ame;  1- 
can  lives  was  "a  sound  Investment." 

In  defeat,  however,  the  coalition,  by  its 
challenge,  appeared  to  have  altered  the  Ad- 
ministration's basic  premises,  both  politi- 
cally and  strategically,  in  proceeding  with  an 
antiballistlc  missile  system. 

STRESS  PITT  ON  SOVIET 

The  Administration,  which  originally  ad- 
vanced the  Sentinel  system  as  a  defense 
against  the  emerging  Chinese  missile  threat, 
was  driven  to  Justify  the  step  as  a  defen.slve 
move  against  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  announcing  the  Sentinel  deployment 
decision  last  fall,  the  Administration  ex- 
plained that  the  system  was  designed  to  pro- 
vide a  "light"  defense  against  a  small-scale 
missile  attack,  such  as  Communist  China 
might  be  capable  of  launching  in  the  mid 
nlneteen-seventies. 

But  as  the  challenge  developed  in  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Administration  and  its  Senate  sup- 
porters more  and  more  shifted  to  the  argu- 
ment that  the  Sentinel  system  could  also 
protect  Minutemen  missiles  and  save  Ameri- 
can lives  against  a  large-scale  Soviet  attack. 

In  the  process  of  this  shift  in  rationale, 
the  Administration,  which  initially  contended 
there  were  only  "marginal"  reasons  for  pro- 
ceeding with  an  anti-Chinese  system,  began 
stressing  that  an  ABM  system  was  essential 
to  natlontil  security. 

As  a  result,  the  Administration,  which  is 
looking  for  ways  to  economize  in  the  defense 
budget,  will  now  find  It  politically  difficult 
to  take  money  away  from  the  Sentinel  sys- 
tem. Richard  M.  Nixon,  the  leading  Republi- 
can Presidential  nominee,  has  already  begun 
raising  charges  that  the  Administration  was 
intent  on  swinging  the  "economy  ax"  against 
the  defense  budget — a  charge  that  is  believed 
in  Senate  circles  to  have  Influenced  that  Ad- 
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mtnUtrkUon  to  Ita  defenj«  of  tb«  Sentinel 
deployment. 

With  Iti  new  antl-SoTlet  justlflcaUon.  the 
AdmlnlatTktlon  alao  appeared  to  have  openad 
the  door  to  proceeding  with  a  "tfalck"  sts- 
t«m  costing  at  leaat  •40- billion. 

In  the  Senate  debate.  Administration  sup- 
porters abandoned  the  past  argument  that 
the  Sentinel  system  should  not  be  viewed  aa 
a  "building  block"  to  a  bigger,  far  more  costly 
ABM  system.  As  the  three-day  debate  closed. 
Senator  Richard  B.  Russell.  Democrat  of 
Oeorgla,  chairman  of  the  Armed  Servlcea 
Committee,  told  his  colleagues  there  should 
be  "no  doubt  but  that  this  Is  the  first  block 
In  a  system  to  defend  against  a  Soviet  mls- 
alle  attack  " 


WHY  IT  IS  ADVISABLE  TO  REDUCE 
OUR  TROOPS  IN  EUROPE 

Mr  SYMINGTON  Mr  President.  I 
was  Interested  In  the  statement  nuule  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  by  the  dlstin- 
gxilshed  majority  leader  on  June  19  re- 
garding the  new  offset  agreement  with 
West  Germany.  I  am  In  complete  agree- 
ment with  his  views,  and  would  add  my 
support  to  his  statement  and  conclu- 
alona»  - 

It  19  disturbing  to  note  that  the  new 
offset  agreement  with  West  Germany 
means  that.  In  the  fiscal  years  1968  and 
1969,  the  United  SUtes  will  pay  an  esti- 
mated $70  million  in  Interest  payments 
on  the  Treasury  bonds  sold  to  the  Ger- 
mans for  the  ositensible  purpose  of  neu- 
tralizing the  foreign  exchange  costs  in- 
curred in  maintaining  oxir  troops  and 
their  dependents  In  Europe. 

Fxirthermore.  it  Is  our  understanding 
that  above  and  beyond  these  bond  pur- 
chases, and  the  purchases  of  military 
equl|»aent  and  civilian  aircraft,  at  least 
$100  million  of  our  foreign  exchange 
costs  will  not  be  covered  In  any  way — 
not  even  by  bonds  on  which  we  will  pay 
Interest. 

The  views  of  the  majority  leader — 
views  shared  by  many  of  us  in  Con- 
gress— are  being  vigorously  disputed  by 
certain  p«-ople  in  the  executive  branch. 
As  an  example,  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  June  18,  Chalmers  Roberts  reported: 
A  top  Slate  Department  official  haa  been 
Working  bard  od  Capitol  Hill  to  bead  off  a 
Senate  move  which  would  force  a  huge  cut 
in   American   military   forc«s   In   Europe. 

The  article  continued: 

He  Is  Ambaaaador-at-Large  Oeorge  C.  Mc- 
Ghee.  until  recently  American  envoy  to  West 
Germaiiy. 

The  focus  of  McOhee's  attention  baa  been 
a  threat  by  Sen.  Stuart  Symington  (O-Mo. ) 
to  attach  to  the  mulU-bllllon  dollar  military 
appropriation  blU  a  rider  to  limit  the  use 
of  funda  to  pay  for  no  more  than  50,000 
troops. 

Ambassador  McGhee  Is  an  attractive 
gentleman.  He  did  call  on  me  to  promote 
his  position. 

The  flrst  person  I  remember  recom- 
mending a  heavy  reduction  In  our  troop 
strength  In  Europe  was  President  Elsen- 
hower That  was  some  years  ago. 

As  NATO's  Supreme  Allied  Command- 
er In  Europe.  General  Eisenhower  spent 
his  years  In  Paris,  whereas  Ambassador 
McGhee  spent  his  In  Bonn.  Nevertheless, 
I  believe  it  fair  to  say  that  the  General 
knows  as  much  about  European  military 
matters  as  doe*  the  Ambassador. 

When  we  talk  about  the  disposition  of 


American  troops,  we  are  talking  about 
enormous  numbers  of  American  men  and 
vast  amounts  of  American  money.  We 
now  have  over  1.2  million  military  men 
abroad,  far  more  than  any  other  country 
In  the  world.  There  are  some  340.000 
In  Europe,  accompanied  by  over  250.000 
dependents.  Actually,  there  are  over  2 
million  military-connected  Americans 
living  abroad  at  the  taxpayer's  expense. 
We  are  also  Ulking  about  a  balance- 
of-payments  deficit  of  $3.5  billion,  on  a 
liquidity  basis,  in  the  calendar  year 
1967:  and  we  are  Ulking  about  a  loss  of 
gold  re.serves  from  $13.2  billion  on  Jan- 
uary 1.  1967.  to  $10  7  billion  at  the  end 
of  the  first  quarter  of  1968. 

Naturally,  the  West  Germans  and 
their  advocates  over  here  do  not  want 
our  forces  reduced  In  West  Germany. 
Nor  do  most  other  Western  Europeans. 
Why  should  they?  They  save  money 
because  we  carry  much  of  their  defense 
burdens;  and  they  can  thus  reduce  their 
defense  expenditures.  Furthermore,  they 
earn  a  great  deal  of  money  from  having 
our  troops  present  in  their  countries. 

At  the  same  time,  few  in  Western 
Europe  believe  that  there  is  any  danger 
of  a  massive  Soviet  attack.  Even  If  there 
were,  if  the  Soviet  Union  were  deter- 
mined to  .sweep  across  Western  Europe, 
220.000  American  troops  would  be  unable 
to  prevent  them  from  doing  so. 

Surely.  50.000  American  troops  would 
be  sufQcient  to  make  sure  that  no  Soviet 
probe  could  succeed  in  Berlin  or  else- 
where in  Europe  without  a  direct  con- 
frontation with  the  United  States. 

The  Western  Europeans  know  the  logic 
of  this  position.  The  Soviets  know  It. 
Why  are  we  so  blind  about  it? 

It  is  argued — and  I  gather  this  is 
official  policy — that  we  should  not  re- 
duce oiiT  forces  in  Europe  imless  the 
Soviets  also  reduce.  But  if  we  wait  for 
the  Soviets  to  reduce  their  forces  In  East- 
em  Europe,  we  will  be  waiting — and 
spending  ourselves  deeper  and  deeper 
Into  debt — for  a  long,  long  time. 

Given  the  present  state  of  affairs  in 
Eastern  Europe,  do  we  really  think  that 
the  Soviets  could  begin  to  reduce  their 
forces  In  East  Germany,  Poland,  or  Hun- 
gary, now  or  in  the  immediate  future? 

What  would  be  the  internal  effects  in 
these  Eastern  European  coimtries — and 
especially  In  East  Germany — if  the 
Soviets  were  to  begin  to  reduce? 

Are  we  saying,  in  effect,  that  we  cannot 
reduce  our  troops  until  the  Soviets  are 
willing  to  see  the  East  German  Govern- 
ment— and  perhaps  other  Communist 
Koverrunents— replaced  ? 

Is  that  a  reasonable  position  for  us 
to  take,  or  even  a  position  that  safe- 
guards our  interests? 

I  do  not  believe  anyone  who  makes 
this  argument  is  being  candid  with  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  President,  on  April  19  I  submitted 
an  amendment  to  the  defense  procure- 
ment bill  stipulating: 

After  December  31,  1968.  no  appropriation 
authorized  by  this  or  any  other  Act  may  b« 
used  to  support  more  than  50,000  members 
of  the  Armed  Porcea  of  the  United  States  on 
the  continent  of  Europe. 

I  was  urged  by  many  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate.  Including  the  chairmen  of 


several    Important    Senate   committees, 
not  to  withdraw  It. 

At  the  request  of  the  leadership,  how- 
ever. I  did  withdraw  this  amendment, 
saying  at  the  time  that  It  would  be  taken 
up  again  when  military  appropriations 
came  before  the  Senate. 

Let  us  note  that  It  was  clear,  when 
this  matter  came  up  last  April  19,  that 
the  reduction  stipulated  In  my  amend- 
ment would  have  passed  the  Senate. 

The  motivation  for  the  amendment 
was  simple.  We  continue  to  show  more 
concern  for  the  problems  of  others  than 
for  our  own;  and  It  Is  time  we  stopped 
having  our  policy  dictated  to  us  by  any 
foreign  government,  or  by  the  NATO 
Council. 

We  should  do  what  Is  reasonable, 
proper,  and  right  to  do  for  our  allies.  But 
Is  it  not  fair  to  say  that  we  have  always 
done  a  very  great  deal  and  are  now  in 
serious  financial  trouble  ourselves? 

It  Is  difficult  to  understand  why  Amer- 
ican citizens  should  forego  travel  to 
Europe,  why  American  Industry  should 
not  be  permitted  to  Invest  In  Europe, 
why  Americans  should  pay  higher  taxes, 
and  why  American  families  should  be 
disrupted  by  the  callup  of  some  40,000 
reserves  this  year,  so  we  may  keep  the 
present  number  of  U.S.  troops  in 
Europe — troops  which  are  not  there  to 
meet  an  immediate  military  threat,  at 
least  In  European  eyes,  but  rather  for 
psychological  assurance  puriMses  and 
tile  financial  benefit  of  the  countries  in 
question. 

It  Is  time,  in  fact,  long  past  time,  for  us 
to  begin  to  control  our  overseas  commit- 
ments; and  to  stop  permitting  these  com- 
mitments to  control  us. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  able  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  express  my  full  accord  and  ap- 
probation with  respect  to  what  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Missouri  has 
just  said.  I  do  not  think  that,  however, 
he  has  told  the  whole  story. 

It  Is  true  that  the  Germans  are  going 
to  buy  some  of  our  bonds  bearing  5- 
percent-plus  interest  and  we  will,  of 
course,  have  to  carry  that  amount.  These 
are.  I  understand,  short-term  bonds.  It 
is  true  that  In  buying  these  bonds  the 
Bundes  Bank,  as  well  as  the  commercial 
banks  and  the  Lufthansa  Aircraft 
Corp. — also  buyers — will  receive  a  profit 
from  the  purchase  of  these  bonds  as 
well  as  the  assurance  that  American 
troops  and  their  dependents  will  con- 
tinue, in  effect,  as  occupation  forces  in 
Europe  now  almost  25  years  after  the 
Second  World  War  ended. 

The  Senator  indicated  that  there  are 
approximately  2  million  U.S.  soldiers 
and  dependents  stationed  thioughout 
the  world.  That  is  an  approximate  figure. 
Most  of  them  have  been  In  many  of  these 
areas  since  the  end  of  the  Second  World 
War.  I  would  like  to  add  one  figure, 
which  I  am  recalling  from  memory.  We 
have  American  military  forces  and  de- 
pendents stationed  in  roughly  132  areas 
throughout  the  world. 

We  are  not  the  world's  policeman.  We 
cannot  continue  to  carry  such  a  burden. 
The    Senator    indicated    the    financial 
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plight  In  which  this  coimtry  finds  itself 
and  what  this  Congress  has  done  to 
bring  about  an  amelioration  of  the  eco- 
nomic difficulty  which  confronts  us  at 
this  time. 

I  understand,  on  the  basis  of  informa- 
tion furnished  to  me  by  someone  who 
should  know  the  facts,  that  last  year 
it  cost  $2.7  billion  to  maintain  the  U.S. 
establishment  in  Western  Europe.  That 
is  an  awful  lot  of  money  and  goes  far 
beyond  the  $800  million  figure  which  is 
usually  given  to  us  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  press. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  believe  what  we 
say,  that  expenditures  should  be  cut, 
here  is  one  way  In  which  we  can  take  a 
decisive  step  forward.  May  I  say  for  the 
record  that  in  this  respect  no  one  has 
taken  a  greater  or  more  persistent  initia- 
tive than  has  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

When  the  Senator  from  Missouri  said 
his  amendment  calling  for  a  troop  reduc- 
tion down  to  50,000  by  the  end  of  this 
year,  offered  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense authorization  bill  would  have  car- 
ried at  that  time,  he  speaks  the  truth. 
I  doubt  that  there  would  have  been  10 
votes  against  it. 

I  would  hope,  if  the  administration 
does  not  take  the  hint  and  does  not  do 
something  to  bring  about  a  lessening  of 
our  commitments  in  troop  strength,  that 
the  Congress  itself  will  face  up  to  this  re- 
sponsibility and  do  it  before  too  long. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  way  to  bring 
about  this  reduction  of  U.S.  military 
forces  and  their  dependents  in  Western 
Europe  is  by  sendiiig  emissaries  up  to 
Capitol  Hill  to  tell  us  the  other  side  of 
the  story.  We  know  the  other  side  of 
the  story.  We  wish  they  would  look  at  our 
side  of  the  story,  because  we  think  we 
represent  what  the  American  people 
think,  and  I  am  certain  that  is  an  ac- 
curate statement. 

Again,  I  commend  the  Senator.  He  has 
r>erformed  a  public  service,  and  I  hope 
he  continues  in  this  vein,  he  has  been 
carrying  the  ball  so  well  on  this  matter 
through  many  years. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  very  grateful  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  for  those  comments.  He 
is  my  leader  in  this,  and  has  been  so 
right  for  many  years,  and  I  am  only 
sorry  that  those  people  who  could  do 
something  about  this  tremendous  finan- 
cial drain  stay  rigid  in  their  disapproval. 

I  was  also  impressed  with  the  Sen- 
ator's statement  against  our  continuing 
to  try  to  be  the  world's  policeman.  For 
some  reason,  at  the  same  time  we  con- 
stantly protest  we  do  not  want  to  as- 
sume that  role,  we  continue  by  oui  ac- 
tions to  belie  our  words. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  3  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  impressed 
also  by  what  the  Senator  said  about  the 
gigantic  cost.  Most  countries  proceed 
with  their  Inflation  by  printing  money. 
They  use  printing  presses  to  issue  paper 
gold.  We,  however,  have  adopted  a  new 
policy,  just  as  bad,  in  fact,  worse.  We 


use  the  printing  presses  to  print  bonds 
and  the  bonds  carry  interest,  which  the 
paper  money  does  not. 

Again.  I  thank  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader. 


METROPOLITAN  POLICE,  U.S.  PARK 
POLICE,  AND  U.S.  CAPITOL  PO- 
LICE MERIT  OUR  COMMENDA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Metropolitan  and  U.S.  Park 
Police  merit  our  commendations  for  their 
swift  action  in  closing  down  Resurrection 
City  yesterday  and  for  the  calm  man- 
ner in  which  they  took  into  custody  the 
remaining  holdouts  of  that  festering  ab- 
scess of  filth,  hooliganism,  and  iniquity, 
which  never  should  have  been  built. 

Commendations  are  also  due  to  Metro- 
politan and  Capitol  Police  for  the  equal- 
ly orderly  termination  of  Mr.  Abemathy's 
march  on  the  Capitol  yesterday. 

I  compliment  Mayor  Walter  Washing- 
ton for  moving  promptly  last  night  to 
establish  a  curfew,  possibly  averting  an- 
other outbreak  of  mass  looting  and  burn- 
ing like  that  which  we  experienced  in 
April. 

A  prompt  show  of  force  yesterday  pre- 
vented, for  the  time  being  at  least,  a  repi- 
tition  of  the  costly  April  disorders.  Had 
the  same  firm  and  prompt  action  been 
manifested  in  April,  the  city  and  Wash- 
ington's business  community  would  have 
been  spared  the  looting,  the  arson,  and 
the  destruction  suffered.  In  this  regard, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  an 
editorial  from  today's  Washington  Daily 
News  entitled  "Swift  Action  at  Last." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SwiTT  Action  at  Last 

No  one  will  ever  know  for  certain  whether 
or  not  the  Inner  City  stood  on  the  brink 
of  anarchy  again  late  yesterday  and  last 
night. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  in  the  wake  of 
the  swift  shut-down  of  Resurrection  City  in 
the  morning,  order  was  maintained. 

For  this,  every  law-abiding  citizen  of  the 
Federal  City  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Mayor  Walter  Washington,  the  police  depart- 
ment and  the  National  Guard. 

Nearly  three  months  ago,  during  the  days 
of  outrageous  rioting  that  wreaked  so  much 
havoc  here,  this  newsi>aper  was  the  first 
voice  to  suggest — somewhat  stridently,  per- 
haps— that  the  call  to  the  D.C.  guardsmen 
and  Federal  troops  had  been  delayed  too 
long.  Whoever  was  responsible  for  that  de- 
lay seems  to  have  learned  the  obvious  lesson 
well. 

In  addition  to  preventing  any  major  out- 
break yesterday,  the  decision  to  use  firm 
force  at  the  outset  must  surely  serve  as  an 
object  lesson  to  the  Irresponsible  and  crim- 
inal forces  that  may  have  some  ideas  for  the 
future.  If  these,  too,  have  learned  the  lesson 
that  was  spelled  out  on  our  streets  in  the 
last  24  hours,  the  Federal  City  may  yet 
find  that  a  long,  hot  summer  Is  something 
that  can  be  enjoyed  In  peace  by  all  of  us 
who  live  and  work  In  this  city  we  love. 


THE   BERLIN    PROBLEM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
June  21  issue  of  the  New  York  Times  car- 
ried an  article  by  the  well-known  colum- 
nist, C.  L.  Sulzberger,  entitled   "Foreign 


Affairs:  The  Old  Berlin  Squeeze."  I  was 
Interested  to  see  that  Mr.  Sulzberger  de- 
voted the  last  third  of  his  column  to  the 
views  of  one  of  our  colleagues,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr.  PellI. 

Mr.  Sulzberger  noted  that  4  years  ago 
Senator  Pell  had  written  to  him  sug- 
gesting a  new  approach  to  the  problem 
of  Berlin.  The  Senator  had  proposed  that 
all-German  commissions  be  established 
for  such  matters  eis  cultural  activities, 
transportation  and  fiscal  matters  in  or- 
der to  provide  "porosity"  In  relations  be- 
tween the  two  Germanys  and  the  two 
Berlins. 

Senator  Pell's  proposals,  which  he  flrst 
advocated  on  the  Senate  floor  on  August 
22,  1961,  and  has  repeated  often  since, 
would  provide  the  West  with  a  secure 
ground  corridor  of  access  to  Berlin.  His 
plan  would  thus  remove  the  most  dan- 
gerous trouble  spot  in  Europe. 

Even  the  leaders  of  the  West  German 
Government  are  tending  in  this  direc- 
tion. In  an  article  in  the  Washington 
Post  on  June  21,  Dan  Morgan,  wi-itlng 
from  Bonn,  quoted  Chancellor  Kiesinger 
as  saying,  in  support  of  continuing  his 
country's  policy  of  detente  despite  East 
German  provocations: 

We  will  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  provoked 
by  the  East  Berlin  measures  Into  false,  and 
perhaps  expected  measures.  Our  policy  of  re- 
laxation and  cooperation  with  the  East  Eu- 
ropean states  will  be  continued.  Our  offer 
of  understanding  includes  as  always  the  other 
part  of  Germany. 

Mr.  President,  some  movement  in  the 
direction  suggested  by  the  Senator  could 
well  have  spared  us  many  of  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  past  and  many  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  present.  For  as  Mr.  Sulz- 
berger has  commented,  in  concluding  his 
article: 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  It  would  help  an 
uneasy  world  were  some  kind  of  Berlin  un- 
derstanding arranged.  The  generation  born 
since  Germany  and  Berlin  were  bisected  has 
other  urgent  problems  on  Its  platter. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  articles  by  Mr.  Sulzberger  and 
by  Mr.  Morgan,  referred  to  above,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article.'; 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  June  21,  1968] 

Foreign  Affairs:   The  Old  Berlin  Sqijeeze 

(By  C.  L.  Sulzberger) 

Paris. — The  new  Berlin  crisis — or  non- 
crisis— can  obviously  not  be  separated  from 
other  crises,  real  or  potential,  in  our  com- 
plicated world.  Although  the  fact  Is  rarely 
mentioned  nowadays,  Berlin  remains  an  ulti- 
mate touchstone. 

Many  years  ago,  Ernst  Beuter,  West  Ber- 
lin's most  famous  Mayor,  told  me:  Berlin  Is 
the  final  test.  If  West  Berlin  remains  free. 
West  Europe  remains  free.  If  West  Europe 
remains  free,  the  United  States  remains  free. 
If  West  Berlin  crumbles,  the  whole  Western 
world  will  crumble — or  there  will  be  war." 

Once  again  the  Soviet  bloc — or  what  is  left 
of  it — seems  to  be  putting  pressure  on  West 
Berlin.  The  East  German  Government  has 
begun  the  old.  familiar  squeeze  play  of 
tightening  the  access  faucet. 

Both  Moscow  and  Washington — which  re- 
main the  ultimate  jjower  centers — have  been 
playing  this  new  Berlin  game  with  delicate 
caution.  Each  super-capital  seems  to  have 
become  used  to  the  other's  ruses  and  also  to 
the   way  one   or   the   other  links  Berlin  to 
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remote  political  Isauaa  such  M  Cub*  or  Viet- 
nam. 

At  thU  moment  nobody  can  say  with  as- 
surance whether  the  Communists  have  re- 
heated Berlin  for  purely  German  reasons  or 
because  the  Kremlin  wished  to  rally  the  un- 
easy Poles  and  Czechs  against  the  old  Teu- 
tonic menace.  It  Is  even  conceivable  that 
Russia's  geopolitical  thinkers  might  consider 
revived  Berlin  alarums  could  fcM'ce  the 
United  States  to  weaken  lu  Vietnam  position. 

A    BAD    POSITION 

There  Isn't  the  slightest  doubt  that  the 
allies — meaning  the  US. A — should  never 
never  have  allowed  themselves  In  the  position 
of  having  a  piece  of  Berlin  under  Western 
rule  cut  off  from  easy  Western  access.  Cer- 
tainly It  Is  time  for  a  qualified  historian  to 
compile  a  hard-boiled  record  of  the  circum- 
stances. 

Elsenhower  blames  Churchill  for  the  situa- 
tion. He  believes  Churchill  never  had  ade- 
quate faith  In  the  Normandy  invasion  and  the 
West's  ability  to  move  on  to  the  Continent 
In  sufBclent  force  and  with  sufficient  speed 
to  reach  the  German  capital  before  the  Rus- 
sians. Therefore,  according  to  Elsenhower's 
recollections,  the  Western  Allies  had  already 
moved  far  tp  the  east  of  the  needlessly  mod- 
est frontlet  fixed  as  a  meeting  place  between 
Soviet  and  Western  forces  Inside  Germany. 

CHt7«CHn.L'S    STAND 

The  Elsenhower  analysis  concludes  that 
Churchill  refused  to  accept  the  Immense  pos- 
sibilities of  a  trans-Channel  invasion  and 
Insisted  on  a  political  line  that  was  far 
to  the  west  of  where  the  armies  actually  met; 
that  Anglo-American  forces  could  easily  have 
entered  Berlin  before  the  Nazi  surrender. 

Nobody  can  deny  that  the  present  par- 
tition of  Berlin  Inside  a  partitioned  Europe 
la  a  nuisance,  tempting  the  Soviet  military 
alliance  to  tough  talk  when  it  wants  to  shore 
up  its  membership  and  prompting  the  Amer- 
ican military  alliance  to  resolution  when  It 
wants  to  reassure  friends. 

Pour  years  ago  Senator  Claiborne  Pell 
wrote  me  suggesting  a  new  Berlin  approach 
by  gentle  steps.  His  Idea  was  that  each  side 
should  seek  to  relax  tensions  and  Increase 
the  obvious  homogeneity  of  the  German  peo- 
ple by  encouraging  various  "all-German 
committees.  " 

He  proposed  all-German  commissions  for 
relatively  lesser  matters  such  as  cultural  ac- 
tivities and  transportation  or  fiscal  prob- 
lems. His  Idea  was  that  the  "porosity  "  in  re- 
lationships between  the  two  Germanys  and 
the  two  Berlins  should  be  promoted  at  every 
opportunity,  "pai^lcularly  on  such  matters 
as  Berlin  access." 

Pell  wanted  the  three  Western  powers  to 
maintain  limited  troops  In  West  Berlin  and 
to  encourage  "international  administration 
of  the  autobahn"  between  Germany's  sep- 
arated segments,  granting  de  facto  recog- 
nition to  East  Germany  In  administrative  ar- 
rangements. He  thought  such  a  formula 
might  be  signalized  by  an  "enabling  treaty  " 
renegotlable  every  five  years. 

Whether  or  not  this  Is  a  usefiil  thought 
Is  subject  to  discussion.  There  Is  no  doubt 
that  it  would  help  an  uneasy  world  were 
some  kind  of  Berlin  understanding  arranged. 
The  generation  born  since  Germany  and 
Berlin  were  bisected  has  other  urgent  prob- 
lems on  its  platter. 

{From  the  Washington  Post,  June  21.  1968) 

Bonn  Lcaoexs  Uphold  Polict  or  East  Eubo- 
PKAN   Dttentx 
(By  Dan  Morgan) 
Bonn,  June  20. — West  Germany's  chief  po- 
litical leaders  pledged  today  to  continue  their 
bipartisan  policy  of  East  European  detente 
despite  the  ""provocations"  of  the  East  Ger- 
man Communists  on  Berlin. 
The   day-long   debate   In   the   Bundestag 


(lower  house  of  parliament)  was  the  first 
decisive  teat  of  the  county's  political  mood 
since  the  East  Germans  Imposed  travel  con- 
trols on  the  Berlin  access  routes  a  week 
ago. 

It  brought  an  outpouring  of  frustration 
and  outrage,  but  there  was  no  significant 
hardline  anti-Communist  opposition  to  the 
policy  of  moderation  being  followed  by  Bonn 
and  the  Allies. 

Speaking  for  the  Christian  Democrat- 
Social  Democrat  coalition  government. 
Chancellor  Kleslnger  said: 

"We  will  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  pro- 
voked by  the  East  Berlin  measures  Into  false, 
and  perhaps  expected  measures.  Our  policy 
of  relaxation  and  cooperation  with  the  East 
European  states  will  be  continued.  Our  offer 
of  understanding  Includes  as  always  the  other 
part  of  Germany. " 

Foreign  Minister  Willy  Brandt  declared 
that  Bast  German  leader  Walter  Ulbrlcht 
"will  not  force  us  to  hasty  action." 

West  Germany's  "Ost  PoUtlk, "  he  said,  was 
based  on  the  long  term,  and  what  was  now  at 
stake  was  the  '"credibility  of  our  government 
In  East-West"  matters. 

Referring  to  the  East  German  leaders,  he 
declared.  "They  can  create  tension.  They  can 
htirt  the  government  of  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic. They  can  be  International  disturbers  of 
the  peace.  We  can't  hold  them  back  from 
this.  But  they  won't  have  the  strength  to 
stick  by  this  position." 

Brandt,  whose  Social  Democratic  party 
bears  most  of  the  credit  and  the  risks  of  the 
Bonn's  policy  of  detente  with  East  Europe, 
raised  his  standing  Tuesday  by  slipping  se- 
cretly into  East  Berlin  for  talks  with  Soviet 
Ambassador  Pyotr  Abraslmov. 

In  what  seemed  to  be  an  effort  at  reasstiring 
the  Soviet  Union  two  days  after  his  secret 
mission  to  Abraslmov.  Brandt  said  Bonn 
understands  that  Czechoslovakia  wishes  to 
retain  its  alliance  with  the  Soviets,  and  West 
Germany  has  no  desire  to  "break  any  coun- 
try out  of  Its  security  system." 

Speaking  for  the  Christian  Democrats.  Ber- 
lin Deputy  Johann- Baptist  Oradl  called  the 
East  German  measures  "a  new  aggression" 
and  said : 

"We  shouldn't  deceive  ourselves  about 
what  kind  of  a  man  we  are  dealing  with. 
There  is  a  primitive  equation  between  Ul- 
brlcht and  Hitler. " 

Christian  Democratic  floor  leader  Ralner 
Barzel,  who  Is  rapidly  emerging  as  spokes- 
man of  the  Party's  rigidly  anti-Communist 
element,  stopped  short  of  criticizing  govern- 
ment policy  In  his  speech  today,  but  again 
hinted  that  the  Soviet  policy  In  approving 
the  travel  meastires  raised  doubts  about  Its 
dependence  as  guarantor  of  European 
security  under  the  proposed  nuclear  non- 
proliferation  treaty. 

Finance  Minister  Franz  Josef  Strauss,  the 
Bavarian  conservative  leader,  has  not  yet 
taken  a  clear  stand  In  the  Berlin  debate,  al- 
though be  must  be  counted  among  the  ranks 
of  strong  German  anti-Communists.  Strauss's 
wish  for  a  unified,  OaulUst-style  Europe  has 
led  him  to  accept  the  broad  outline  of  Bonn's 
eastward  policy,  provided  no  appeasement  Is 
involved. 

Observers  believe  his  political  purpose  Is 
now  served  best  by  keeping  private  his  ob- 
jections on  the  Berlin  matter,  thus  main- 
taining his  maneuverability  for  the  1969 
elections. 

News  agencies  reported  these  related  de- 
velopments: 

West  Germany  offered  today  to  subsidize 
Its  citizens'  nights  to  West  Berlin  to  circum- 
vent East  German  restrictions  on  land  travel. 
The  government  asked  the  German  managers 
of  Pan  American  World  Airways,  British  Eu- 
ropean Airways  and  Air  France,  who  have 
flights  to  and  from  West  Berlin,  to  provide 
hourly  flights  at  rates  equal  to  present  train 
fares. 


East  Germany,  meanwhile,  enacted  the  sec- 
ond part  of  its  new  program  of  restrictions. 
West  Berlin  police  reported  that  the  dally 
minimum  fee  of  •I  25  charged  for  West  Ger- 
mans and  foreigners  staying  overnight  In  the 
city  has  been  doubled.  The  money  Is  ex- 
changed at  the  border  and  can  only  be  spent 
In  East  Germany.  It  cannot  be  reconverted. 

In  Washington.  US.  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  was  reported  to  be  considering 
stopping  off  in  Bonn  for  a  few  hours  next 
week,  on  his  return  from  the  NATO  Foreign 
Ministers'  conference  in  Iceland. 
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ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  TITLE  V, 
UNITED  STATES  CODE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1285.  S.  3672. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  S. 
3672  to  amend  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
to  provide  for  additional  positions  in 
grades  GS-16.  GS-17.  and  GS-18;  to 
promote  the  efiflcient  use  of  the  revolvin'4 
fund  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
thebUl? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  was 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

S.  3672 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  sec- 
tion 5108(a)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "2.577"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "2,852". 

(b)  Section  5108(b)(2)  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "28"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "44". 

(c)  Section  5108(c)  of  such  title  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "64"  in  paragraph  (1) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "90"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  ""110"  In  paragraph  (2) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "140"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (8); 

(4)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (9)  and  inserting  a  semicolon 
and  the  word  "and";  and 

(5)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (9)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(10)  the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  subject  to  the  procedures  pre- 
scribed by  this  section,  may  place  a  total  of 
45  positions  in  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  in  OS-16,  17.  and  18.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  5317  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "34"  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "40";  and 


(2)  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  first  sentence  "or  the  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia". 

Sec.  3.  Section  4  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  provide  certain  administrative  au- 
thorities for  the  National  Security  Agency, 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  May  29, 
1959,  08  amended  (60  U  S.C.  402,  note),  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  (or  hla 
designee  for  the  purpose)  Is  authorzed  to — 
"(1)  establish  In  the  National  Security 
Agency  (A)  professional  engineering  posi- 
tions primarily  concerned  with  research  and 
development  and  (B)  professional  positions 
in  the  physical  and  natural  sciences,  medi- 
cine, and  cryptology;  and 

"(2)  fix  the  respective  rates  of  pay  of  such 
positions  at  rates  equal  to  rates  of  baotc  pay 
contained  In  grades  16,  17.  and  18  of  the 
General  Schedule  of  section  5332  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code. 

Officers  and  employees  appointed  to  positions 
established  under  this  section  shall  be  in  ad- 
dition to  the  number  of  officers  and  employees 
appointed  to  positions  under  section  2  of  this 
Act  who  may  be  paid  at  rates  equal  to  rates 
of  basic  pay  contained  in  grades  16,  17,  and 
18  of  the  General  Schedule  of  section  6332 
of  such  title.". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  1304(e)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(e)  A  revolving  fund  of  $4,000,000  Is  avail- 
able to  the  Commission,  without  fiscal  year 
limitation,  for  financing  investigations,  train- 
ing, and  such  other  functions  as  the  Commis- 
sion is  authorized  or  requred  to  perform  on  a 
reimbursable  basis.  However,  the  functions 
which  may  be  financed  in  any  fiscal  year  by 
the  fund  are  restricted  to  those  functions 
which  are  covered  by  the  budget  estimates 
submitted  to  the  Congress  for  that  fiscal  year. 
To  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  each  Indi- 
vidual activity  shall  be  conducted  generally 
on  an  actual  cost  basis  over  a  reasonable 
period  of  time. 

"The  capital  of  the  fund  consists  of  the 
aggregate  of — 

"(1)  appropriations  made  to  provide  capi- 
tal for  the  fund;  and 

"(2)  the  sum  of  the  fair  and  reaisonable 
value  of  such  supplies,  equipment,  and  other 
assets  as  the  Commission  from  time  to  time 
transfers  to  the  fund  (including  the  amount 
of  the  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations 
or  funds  relating  to  activities  the  financing 
of  which  is  transferred  to  the  fund)  less  the 
amount  of  related  liabilities,  the  amount  of 
unpaid  obligations,  and  the  value  of  accrued 
annual  leave  of  employees,  which  are  at- 
tributoble  to  the  activities  the  financing  of 
which  Is  transferred  to  the  fund. 
"The  fund  shall  be  credited  with — 
"(1)  advances  and  reimbursements  from 
available  funds  of  the  Commission  or  other 
agencies,  or  from  other  sources,  for  those 
services  and  suppUee  provided  at  rates  esti- 
mated by  the  Commission  as  adeqxiate  to  re- 
cover expenses  of  operation  (including  provi- 
sion for  accrued  annual  leave  of  employees 
and  depreciation  of  equipment) ;  and 

"(2)  receipts  from  sales  or  exchanges  of 
property,  and  pa3rments  for  loss  of  or  damage 
to  property,  accounted  for  under  the  fund. 
Any  unobligated  and  unexpended  balances 
In  the  fund  which  the  Commission  deter- 
mines to  be  In  excess  of  amounts  needed  for 
operations  financed  by  the  fund  shall  be  de- 
posited m  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
as  miscellaneous  receipts.  The  Commission 
shall  prepare  a  business-type  budget  pro- 
viding full  disclosure  of  the  results  of  opera- 
tions for  each  of  the  functions  financed  by 
the  Commission  under  the  revolving  fund, 
and  such  budget  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  and  considered,  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  law  for  wholly  owned  Govern- 
ment corporations. 
The   Comptroller  General  of  the  United 


States  shall,  as  a  result  of  his  periodic  re- 
views of  the  activities  financed  through  the 
revolving  fund,  report  and  make  such  rec- 
ommendations as  he  deems  appropriate  to 
the  Committees  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives at  least  once  every  three  years.". 

(b)  Section  1304(f)  of  such  title  U 
amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "in- 
vestigations made"  in  the  first  sentence  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  phrase  "inves- 
tigations, training,  and  functions  per- 
formed". 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Federal  representative  to 
the  Wabash  Valley  Interstate  Commission 
appointed  under  section  2  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 23.  1959  (Public  Law  86-375;  73  Stat. 
698)  Is  hereby  covered  into  the  competitive 
service  under  title  6,  United  States  Code. 
Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect  the  provisions  of  section  2 
of  such  Act  relating  to  the  compensation  of 
such  representative. 

(b)  The  Federal  representative  to  the 
Wabash  Valley  Interstate  Commission  shall 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  subchapter 
III  of  chapter  83  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  civil  service  retirement, 
and  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  87  and 
chapter  89  of  such  title,  relating  to  life  Insur- 
ance and  health  Insurance. 

Sec.  6.  The  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  the  departments,  agencies, 
and  Instrumentalities  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  Slates  receiving  the  additional 
positions  authorized  by  sections  1  through 
3  shall  absorb  the  increases  In  salary  costs 
resulting  from  such  additional  positions.  No 
request  for  additional  or  supplemental  ap- 
propriations to  meet  such  Increases  in  salary 
costs  shall  he  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
unless  it  is  accompanied  by  a  certification 
of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
that  the  amoxints  requested  are  necessary  to 
provide  for  the  continued  execution  of  es- 
sential functions  of  the  department,  agency, 
or   Instrumentality   concerned. 

Mr.  MANSFIEXD.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1306),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PtTRPOSE 

This  legislation  would  authorize  392  new 
administrative,  policy  and  program  positions 
in  grades  GS-16,  17,  and  18  of  the  general 
schedule,  commonly  known  as  supergrades. 

The  distribution  of  these  new  positions  Is 
as  follows: 

Two  hundred  and  seventy-five  will  be  al- 
located to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  for 
distribution  under  regular  Commission  pro- 
cedures to  Federal  agencies  which  have  an 
Immediate  need  for  supergrade  personnel; 

Forty-five  positions  will  be  specifically  al- 
located for  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment, under  the  sup)ervislon  and  control 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  regarding 
the  classification  of  positions  and  qualifica- 
tions of  appKjlntees; 

Twenty-six  positions  for  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office; 

Thirty  positions  for  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation; 

Sixteen  positions  for  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. 

In  addition,  the  committee  has  approved 
the  six  additional  positions  at  levels  rv  and 
V  of  the  executive  schedule  (level  IV  po- 
sitions pay  $28,750  and  level  V  positions  pay 
$28,000).  The  committee  recommends  that 
these  positions  be  assigned  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  government. 

The  committee  has  approved  an  exemp- 
tion for  the  National   Security   Agency   so 


that    supergrade    poeltlons    for    engineering 
and  scientific  personnel  will  not  be  subject 
to   the   numerical   limitations   contained   In 
section  5108  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 
The  committee  has  Included  language  re- 
quiring   that    the    executive    agencies    shall 
absorb  the  cost  of  additional  supergrade  po- 
sitions authorized  by  this  legislation. 
justification 
There  Is  an  immediate  and  pressing  need 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
for  at  least  245  additional  positions  in  grades 
GS-16,   17,  and   18.  Since  the  enactment  of 
Public   Law   89-632,   October  8.    1966   (which 
authorized  an   additional    177   positions   for 
allocation  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission), 
the  Congress  has  enacted  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  programs  to  be  administered  by  exist- 
ing Federal  agencies;  has  created  a  new  De- 
partment     of      Transportation;      and      has 
conferred  on  the  executive  branch  significant 
new  authority  and  powers  for  Government 
administration  which  require  excellent  lead- 
ership. The  only  way  to  get  capable  person- 
nel to  serve  the  American  public  effectively  In 
Government  positions  Is  to  pay  salaries  com- 
mensurate with   private  enterprise  at  com- 
parable levels  of  responsibility.  The  allocation 
of  275  supergrades  In  this  le^latlon  for  gen- 
eral executive  branch  use  will  help  meet  this 
need. 

the  department  op  transportation 
Secretary  Alan  S.  Boyd  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation  testified  before  the  com- 
mittee on  the  Immediate  needs  for  super- 
grade  personnel  In  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary, the  Federal  Aviation  Administration,  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration,  and  the 
Federal  Railroad  Administration.  These  needs 
result  from  new  responsibilities  and  the  criti- 
cal shortage  of  sujjergrade  pHJsltlons  In  the 
constituent  agencies  which  were  combined  to 
make  up  the  Department  of  Transportation. 
There  have  been  hardships  within  the  De- 
partment because  of  the  shifting  or  prolonged 
detail  of  key  employees.  In  some  Instances, 
the  lack  of  supergrade  positions  has  required 
the  use  of  extended  details  where  a  formal 
transfer  was  appropriate.  Some  positions 
properly  classified  at  GS-16,  17,  or  18  have 
been  filled  on  an  Interim  basis  at  the  GS-15 
level. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Department  of 
Transportation  has  170  supergrade  positions 
acquired  from  constituent  agencies.  Twenty- 
seven  additional  positions  were  allocated  on  a 
temporary  basis  to  the  Department  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  In  1967,  making  a 
total  of  197  supergrade  positions. 

The  administrations  are  also  attempting  to 
cope  with  many  new  activities  and  projects 
which  Impose  an  additional  need  for  key 
talent  on  them.  Among  the  examples  of  pro- 
grams which  are  of  recent  origin  are:  The 
supersonic  transport  development  program 
(FAA),  the  merchant  vessel  documentation 
program  (CG),  the  highway  and  motor 
safety  program  (FHWA),  the  improvement 
of  highway  efficiency  (FHWA),  and  the  de- 
velopment of  high-speed  ground  transpor- 
tation (mA). 

Consequently,  the  work  In  the  previously 
established  organizations  has  generated  a 
need  for  additional  supergrade  positions  in 
addition  to  the  new  requirements  arising  out 
of  the  creation  of  the  Department. 

These  additional  requirements  are  shown 
on  the  first  chart  to  reflect  the  specific 
numbers  needed  In  the  new  elements;  that 
Is,  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration,  the  Federal  Rail- 
road Administration,  and  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board.  The  second 
chart  refiects  the  current  operational  com- 
ponents of  the  Department  showing  the  de- 
partment or  agency  from  which  certain  ele- 
ments were  transferred,  and  also  indicating 
which  components  are  new  organizations. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION-QUOTA  SUPERCRADES 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION-ORIGIN  OF  MAJOR  COMPONENTS 


Maior  compoooflt 


Oiiibi 


SKrolary  o«  Transportatioa Public  Law  99^670.  DopartmeM  ol  Trans- 
portation Act 

OfRca  o(  Saerotary    Now  organijation. 

Federal  Railroad  Adminislraliaii  Adminisltator  and  staM  oMca*. Oo 

Alaska  Railroad  From  Department  ol  I  ntoriof 

Baraauot  Railroad  Satoiy Ftbw  imarstate  Commerce  Commission. 

OMc*  o(  High  Spaad  Ground  transportation  FrWN  Daplflment  ol  Commerce 

Ftderal  HifliwayAdministratioaAdmnBliatoraadstaHoakM Now  oriaaiiation 

Bureau  ol  Public  Roads E'<»n  Department  ol  Commerce. 

Nalnnai  Highway  Safely  Bureau Oo. 

Nataaal  Traffic  safety  Bureau Do  „  ^  i 

8*fM«  ol  Motor  Garner  Safety —  From  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

Fedaral  Aviation  Admimslration      Independent  agency 

St  Lawrence  Seaway  Developmeni  Corporation From  Department  of  Commerce. 

U  S  Coast  Guard  ^'«""  Treasury  Department 

National  Transportation  Safety  Board:  diairmaa,  board  inamban.  Stan  oRlcat...  New  organuation. 

Bureau  ol  Aviation  Safety From  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

Bureau  of  Surface  TransportatiOfi  Saltty New  organuation. 


THE    DCPABTMENT   OF    RSALTH.   KOVCATION,    ANO 
WELrAKC 

The  expaniled  responsibilities  of  the  De- 
partment ot  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
reads  very  much  like  a  list  of  the  legislation 
by  Congress  .o  provide  additional  programs 
to  Improve  the  health,  education,  and  wel- 
fare of  the  Amevlcan  people  In  the  89th  and 
90th   Congresses. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act.  the  Manpower  Act  of  1965.  the  Water 
Resources  Planning  Act.  the  Medical  Care 
Under  Social  Security  Act  of  1965.  the  Water 
Quality  Act  of  1968.  the  Medical  Library  As- 
sistance  Act,    the   Higher   Education   Act   of 

1965.  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  amendmeius.  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of 

1966.  the  Clean  Air  Act  amendments  of  1966. 
the    Veterinary    Medical    Education    Act    of 

1966.  the  Higher  Education  Act  Amendments 
of  1966,  the  Mental  Health  Amendments  of 

1967.  and  the  Older  Americans  Amendments 
of  1967.  the  Public  Broadcasting  Amend- 
ments of  1967.  the  National  Commission  on 
Products  Safety,  are  Jiut  a  few  of  the  many 
programs  which  Congress  has  enacted  and 
bestowed  responsibility  in  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  for  ad- 
ministration. This  cannot  be  done  effectively 
unless  additional  positions  at  high  levels  of 
responsibility  are  provided. 

In  the  brief  period  from  1960  to  1968. 
150  new  programs  have  been  assigned  to  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare by  congressional  enactments.  This 
tripled  the  number  to  a  current  level  of  200 
programs  for  which  the  Department  is  re- 
spotisible.  Dtirlng  the  same  time  the  budget 
of  the  Department  has  increased  from  016.5 
to  045.5  billion  for  fiscal  year  1968,  Including 
Social  Security  trust  funds. 

The  Department  has  an  immediate  need 


for  112  new  supergrade  r«qulr«menU.  Porty- 

slx  for  Social  Sectirlty  Administration;  26 
for  the  Office  of  the  Secretary:  16  for  the 
Office  of  Education;  U  for  the  Public  Health 
Service;  eight  for  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration; and  seven  for  the  Social  and  Reha- 
bilitation Service. 

THE    GENEKAL    ACCOUNTING    OmCE 

At  the  present  time  there  are  64  supergrade 
positions  for  the  use  of  the  General  Accotint- 
Ing  Office.  Although  these  positions  are  al- 
located to  the  OAO  independent  of  the  gen- 
eral pool  superintended  by  the  Commission, 
all  appointments  and  p>ositlon  classlflcations 
are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Commis- 
sion. The  present  bill  will  add  26  positions  to 
the  number  allocated  for  OAO  use,  making 
a  total  of  90  supergrade  positions  for  the 
OAO.  Of  the  26  new  positions.  14  will  b« 
used  for  accounting,  auditing,  and  investi- 
gative responsibilities  on  a  Government-wide 
basis,  .tnd  12  will  be  assigned  for  legal,  policy, 
technical,  and  administrative  functions. 

The  committee  believes  that  no  money  is 
better  spent  than  that  allocated  to  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  for  its  extremely  effec- 
tive work  in  auditing  the  books  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  in  ascertaining  that  the  policies 
and  programs  designed  by  the  Congress  are 
properly,  fairly,  and  efficiently  administered 
by  the  executive  branch. 

Budget  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1969  are  es- 
timated at  $186  billion.  This  represents  an 
Increase  of  088  billion  since  1961,  or  nearly 
90  percent  in  the  past  8  years.  During  this 
period,  the  GAO  budget  has  increased  41  per- 
cent. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  has  been 
confronted  with  an  Increasing  workload  in 
major  clTlllan  agencies  stemming  directly 
from  a  growing  economy  and  increasing  re- 
quirements    relating     to     space,     research. 


atomic  energy,  education,  postal  services  and 
operations,  commerce,  science,  transporta- 
tion, power  and  water  resources,  and  other 
slgnlflcant  activities  of  Government-wide 
services. 

The  magnitude  and  complexity  of  the  op- 
erations of  the  Department  of  Defense  re- 
quires that  OAO  place  extremely  heavy  re- 
sponsibilities upon  stair.  For  example,  one 
Associate  Director,  OS-16,  Is  responsible  for 
our  reviews  of  all  procurement  activities  in 
the  Department  of  Defense,  Including  pro- 
curement planning,  contract  awards  and  ne- 
gotiations and  contract  administration.  This 
represents  037.3  billion  In  current  expendi- 
tures. 

In  the  civil  division,  one  Associate  Director, 
a  G8-16,  U  assigned  the  operating  respon- 
sibility for  all  work  In  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
AdmlnlstratlcMi,  and  the  Department  of 
Transportation. 

Each  of  these  major  agencies  represents  an 
extremely  heavy  responsibility  since  both  the 
size  and  importance  of  the  programs  are 
matters  of  major  dollar  Impact  and  congres- 
sional interest.  During  the  current  6-month 
program  period,  this  associate  director  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  planning  and  supervision 
of  nearly  80  major  reviews  of  programs  and 
operations  In  these  agencies.  This  includes 
formulation,  execution,  and  preparation  of 
reports  to  the  Congress  on  nearly  40  reviews 
and  audits  which  are  directly  related  to  ei- 
ther the  legislative  or  oversight  activities  of 
the  committees  having  Jurisdiction  of  these 
matters. 

THE    rEDESAL    BUREAtT    Or    INVESTIGATION 

The  committee  has  authorized  30  addi- 
tional positions  for  the  use  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation.  The  FBI  is  not  re- 
sponsible to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  for 
the  approval  of  Its  nominees  or  for  the  classi- 
fication of  its  positions.  The  Director  of  the 
FBI  has  sole  resF>onslbility  for  these  actions. 
At  the  present  time  the  FBI  has  110  sup>er- 
grade  positions.  The  committee  believes  that 
an  increase  of  30  Is  Justifiable  because  of  the 
Immense  responsibility  which  the  FBI  has 
in  crime  control  and  law  enforcement. 

THE  LIBRAKT  OF  CONGRESS 

The  committee  has  allocated  16  additional 
positions  to  the  Library  of  Congress,  making 
a  total  of  44  positions.  The  Library  requested 
an  additional  32  positions  but  the  number 
has  been  reduced  by  the  committee  In  an 
effort  to  achieve  the  most  efficient  and  effec- 
tive utilization  of  supergrade  positions  this 
year. 

The  Library  of  Congress  Is  the  national 
library  of  the  United  States  and  the  research 
and  development  laboratory  in  library  tech- 
nology. It  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  devel- 
opment of  our  Intellectual  community  that 
this  Library  have  the  executive  talent  neces- 
sary to  make  It  the  finest  library  in  the  world. 
The  use  of  automatic  data  processing  equip- 
ment. Inaugurated  in  1963,  Is  at  a  crucial 
period  of  development.  Its  successful  devel- 
opment will  make  educational  and  library 
materials  available  on  a  nationwide  basis  so 
that  in  communities  all  over  America  re- 
search material  and  original  manuscripts  can 
be  made  available  to  scholars,  scientists,  stu- 
dents, and  ordinary  citizens  immediately  and 
inexpensively.  The  ancient  process  of  travel- 
ing to  Washington  to  study  the  original  man- 
uscripts in  the  far  corners  of  the  Library  will 
become  a  practice  of  the  past  if  this  new 
automation  program  can  develop  success- 
fully. 

As  a  result  of  the  Library's  acquisition  pro- 
grams, as  well  as  the  steady  and  ever-In- 
creasing operation  of  the  printing  presses  in 
this  country,  one  item  every  second  of  the 
day  is  received  at  the  Library  of  Congress. 
3,600  items  each  hotir. 

This  material  would  be  worthless  to  the 
Congress   and   to   scholarship   without   ade- 
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quate  bibliographic  control.  In  addition  to 
regular  channels  of  acquisition,  including  in- 
ternational exchange  and  Public  Law  480 
book  procurement  program,  title  II-C  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  charged  the 
Librarian  of  Congress  with  the  responsibility 
lo  acquire  copies  of  all  published  material 
of  value  to  scholarship  throughout  the  world, 
to  catalog  this  material  promptly,  and  to 
make  the  cataloging  Information  available  to 
other  libraries  through  printed  catalog  cards 
or  through  other  means,  such  as  magnetic 
tape. 

Ten  offices  have  been  established  on  three 
continents  to  acquire  the  material  as  well  as 
to  utilize  the  cataloging  Information  done  In 
the  country  of  origin  In  order  that  printed 
cards  may  be  available  to  college  and  uni- 
versity libraries. 

As  funds  become  available,  this  program 
win  expand.  University  administrators,  li- 
brarians, and  scholars  who  use  research  li- 
braries have  proclaimed  it  to  be  the  single 
most  important  advance  in  llbrarlanship  in 
this  century.  College  and  university  librarians 
are  reporting  large  savings  in  their  catalog- 
ing of  materials. 

In  addition,  because  of  the  scarcity  of 
skiUed  catalogers  with  linguistic  abilities, 
materials  that  heretofore  have  not  been  un- 
der bibliographic  control  In  many  libraries 
are  now  available  to  those  institutions'  users. 

The  Library  of  Congress  cannot  acquire 
an  expert  cataloger  conversant  in  several 
foreign  languages  and  a  master  of  the  li- 
brarian's art  at  a  salary  or  grade  below 
supergrade  classifications. 

THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA   GOVERNMENT 

The  committee  has  allocated  45  supergrade 
positions  for  the  separate  use  of  the  District 
of  Coliunbia  government  and  has  approved 
six  positions  in  levels  IV  and  V  of  the  execu- 
tive schedule  intended  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  government. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  two  posi- 
tions in  the  District  government  In  the  ex- 
ecutive schedule;  the  Commissioner  is  a  level 
III  Presidential  appointee,  r^nd  the  assist- 
ant to  the  Commissioner  is  a  level  V  Presi- 
dential appointee.  There  are  31  supergrade 
positions  scattered  throughout  the  District 
government. 

The  District  of  Columbia  government  em- 
ploys more  than  35X)00  people  and  is  a  sep- 
arate legal  entity  from  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. Unfoi-tunately,  its  unique  relationship 
to  the  Federal  Government  has  not  always 
worked  to  its  advantage,  particularly  in  the 
allocation  of  supergrades.  The  District  gov- 
ernment has  1  supergrade  position  for  every 
1.000  employees,  a  ratio  of  0.10  of  total  em- 
ployment. This  does  not  compare  favorably 
to  Federal  agencies  whose  supergrade  ratio 
ranges  from  0.13  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  14.2  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
It  Is  unfortunate  but  true  that  in  the  allo- 
cation of  supergrades,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government  has  not  always  done 
well  when  competing  against  Federal  agen- 
cies with  national  responsibilities. 

To  resolve  this  problem,  the  committee 
recommends  that  a  separate  pool  of  super- 
grades  be  allocated  for  the  specific  use  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  government.  This  is 
exactly  the  method  used  in  allocating  super- 
grades  to  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
which  is  not  an  agency  of  the  executive 
branch.  The  Civil  Service  Commission  will 
retain  control  over  the  classification  of 
positions  and  qualifications  of  appointments. 
The  committee  has  also  approved  six  execu- 
tive positions  at  levels  IV  and  V  for  the  use 
of  the  President.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Executive  Salary  Act  of  1964  (6  U.S.C. 
5317),  the  President  Is  authorized  to  estab- 
lish and  from  time  to  time  revise  a  total  of 
not  more  than  30  positions  In  levels  IV  and  V 
for  various  Federal  agencies.  The  Committee 
adds  six  to  this  number  and  recommends 
that  the  President  allocate  the  six  additional 


positions  for  the  use  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government. 

OTHER    FEDERAL    AGENCIES 

In  its  7  days  of  hearings  on  supergrades, 
the  committee  also  heard  the  views  of  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  and  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
and  studied  carefully  the  needs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  the  Post  Office  Department,  the 
Department  of  Justice,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and 
several  other  Federal  agencies  which  have  an 
Immediate  need  for  additional  supergrade 
positions. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  originally 
proposed  that  the  committee  approve  345 
additional  supergrade  positions,  245  for  Im- 
mediate use  and  100  as  a  pool  for  use  in  the 
next  year  to  18  months.  The  committee, 
mindful  of  the  budgetary  problems  which  our 
Government  faces  and  the  need  for  absolute 
economy  In  all  Federal  functions,  has  reduced 
this  request  from  345  to  275  positions.  This 
will  meet  the  present  needs  and  provide  an 
additional  30  position  for  allocation  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year.  In  addition,  however, 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  pool  will  benefit 
by  the  assignment  of  45  separate  positions  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  government  because 
the  31  supergrade  positions  which  are  now 
used  by  the  District  government  will  be  re- 
turned to  the  pool.  The  net  increase  In 
actual  supergrade  positions  available  for  use, 
therefore,  will  be  306,  although  the  net  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  positions  created 
by  law  will  be  only  275. 

THE     NATIONAL    SECURITY     AGENCV 

The  committee  has  approved  an  exemp- 
tion for  the  National  Security  Agency  which 
removes  the  numerical  limitations  on  the 
number  of  supergrade  positions  for  engineer- 
ing and  scientific  purposes. 

In  1962,  Congress  approved  in  Public  Law 
87-793  a  provision  of  the  Classification  Act 
(5  U.S.C.  5108)  which  removes  any  numeri- 
cal limitation  on  •'engineering  positions  pri- 
marily concerned  with  research  and  develop- 
ment and  professional  positions  in  the  phy- 
sical and  natural  sciences  and  medicine." 
Thus,  the  numerical  limitation  applies  to 
administrative,  program,  and  policy  positions 
In  the  Federal  Government  and  does  not  ap- 
ply to  scientific  positions,  most  of  which  are 
in  NASA,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  and  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. There  are  2,930  such  scientific  posi- 
tions in  the  Federal  Government  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

The  Classification  Act  does  not  apply  to 
the  National  Security  Agency  and  therefore 
the  scientific  exemption  contained  in  the 
Classification  Act  does  not  apply  to  NSA. 
NSA  presently  has  90  supergrade  positions  in- 
volving research  and  development  func- 
tions— mainly  cryptology — in  the   agency. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  nu- 
merical limitation  be  removed  and  that  this 
agency  enjoy  the  same  scientific  exemption 
from  the  numerical  limitation  which  all 
other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
now  enjoy.  In  order  to  qualify,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  will  have  to  approve  the  posi- 
tions placed  in  GS-16,  GS-17,  and  GS-18  by 
NSA  and  the  qualifications  of  the  proposed 
appointee. 

CrVIL    SERVICE    COMMISSION    REVOLVING    FUND 

In  1952,  Congress  authorized  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  to  operate  a  $4  million  re- 
volving fund  for  the  specific  purpose  of  fi- 
nancing full-field  investigations  conducted 
by  the  Commission  for  other  departments 
and  agphcies.  The  revolving  fund  is  reim- 
bursed for  the  cost  of  the  investigations  by 
the  departments  and  agencies  served.  Since 
1952,  the  Civil  Service  Commission  has  as- 
sumed a  number  of  additional  reimbursable 


services  for  other  departments  and  agencies, 
such  as  training,  examinations,  and  semi- 
nars. 

Tlie  purpose  of  section  4  is  to  expand  tise 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission's  revolving 
fund  to  permit  financing  of  all  reimbursable 
services  performed  by  the  Commission  which 
have  been  budgeted  by  the  Congress  for  other 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Government. 

There  is  no  cost.  The  new  authority  is  de- 
signed to  improve  financial  management  and 
produce  better  accounting  to  the  Congress 
and  the  public. 

The  provisions  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee are  identical  to  legislation  ordered  re- 
ported by  the  House  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  which  held  public 
hearings  on  the  bill  May  22,  1968.  No  opposi- 
tion was  expressed  to  the  legislation  in  those 
hearings. 

FEDERAL     REPRESENTATIVE     TO     THE     WABASH 

VALLEY    INTERSTATE    CXIMMISSION 

The  committee  has  included  langauge  con- 
ferring competitive  civil  service  status  upon 
the  Federal  Representative  to  the  Wabash 
Valley  Interstate  Commission.  Tliis  Presiden- 
tial appointee,  established  under  the  act  of 
September  23,  1959,  is  a  Federal  employee 
paid  at  a  per  diem  rate  of  $100  for  not  in 
excess  of  150  days  a  year.  The  provisions  of 
section  5  will  give  him  civil  service  benefits, 
including  contributory  retirement  and  insur- 
ance protection. 

A  similar  provision  was  approved  by  the 
Senate  in  1967  in  H.R.  7977,  the  Postal  Rate 
and  Federal  Employees  Salary  Act,  but  was 
not  approved  in  conference  with  the  House 
of  Representatives. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomina- 
tions were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

•  For  nominations  this  day  received,  .see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  bill  <S.  322 1  to  restrict 
the  disposition  of  lands  acquired  as  part 
of  the  national  wildlife  refuge  system, 
with  an  amendment,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  annoiinced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  <H.R.  3136)  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
make  a  study  to  determine  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  increased  use 
of  the  metric  system  in  the  United  States, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  annoimced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  3159.  An  act  authorizing  the  trustees  of 
the  National  Gallery  of  Art  to  construct  a 
building  or  buildings  on  the  site  bounded  by 
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Fourtta  Street.  PennaylvknU  Avenue,  Third 
Street.  Bad  Madiaon  Drive  Norttaweet,  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  making  provlaton 
(or  the  maintenance  thereof; 

S.  3303.  An  act  to  name  the  XJM.  custom- 
house. Providence.  RS^  the  "John  K.  Pogarty 
Federal  Building"; 

HJl.  15345.  An  act  to  provide  security 
measures  for  banks  and  other  financial  Insti- 
tutions, and  to  provide  for  the  appointment 
of  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation  as  receiver;  and 

H  R.  10162.  An  act  to  enable  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States  to  approve 
extension  of  certain  loans,  guarantees,  and 
insurance  In  connection  with  exports  from 
the  United  States  in  order  to  improve  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  and  foster  the  long-term 
commercial   interests  of   the  United   States. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bin  (HR.  3136)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  make  a  study 
to  determine  the  adrantages  and  disad- 
vanta«res  of  Increased  use  of  the  metric 
system  In  the  United  States,  was  read 
twice  by  Its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Commute  on  Commerce. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  PRESTDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore  the   Senate   the   following   letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
SAFrrr  STAivDAaos  roa  Fxdkkai,  CovxBNMSirr 

VXHICLXS 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  General 
Scrvlcas  Administration,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  repeal  Public  Law 
8S-515  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

PxoposES  W.\mwAT  Uses  Act  or  1968 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  provide  for  the  imposition  of  water- 
way user  charges  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  accotnpanylng  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

Rxpowr  or  COKPrmoixn  Gcxolai. 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  need  to  improve  manage- 
ment of  Army  supplies  In  Vietnam.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  dated  June  21.  1968  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

Appucation  poa  Sttpplxmssttax.  Loan  bt  thx 
Kxsa  Hn.i,  IiuiCATioN  Distbict,  Kimc  Hill, 
Idaho 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy  of  an  appli- 
cation by  the  King  HUl  Irrigation  of  King 
Hill,  Idaho,  for  a  supplemental  loan  under 
the  Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act  (with 
accompanying  papers) :  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  ASalrs. 

Refo«t  or  AoBicm-TTTBAi.  Halt,  or  Famb 
A  letter  from  the  Executive  Vice  President, 
Agricultural  Hall  of  Fams  and  National 
Center,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  of  the  annual  audit  and  report  to  the 
Bord  of  Governors  for  the  period  September 
1966  through  August  31,  1967  (with  an  ac- 
companying report ) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Wage  Rates  Patablb  to  Fitibbai  Biaplotezs 
IN  Canal  Zone 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  summary  state- 
ment pertaining  to  the  report  on  the  Panan>a 
Canal  Zone  Study  (wtth  an  accompanying 
paper  i :  to  ths  CoBU&ltta*  on  Labor  and 
Public  WeUare. 


PBOFOaH>   HlOHWAT    RKLOCATlOtl    AaSIVTAMCB 

Act  or  1968 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legMatKm  to  provide  for  effectlTe  relocation 
for  those  displaced  by  real  property  acquisi- 
tions for  the  Federal -aid  highway  program, 
and  for  other  purposes  ( with  an  accompany- 
ing paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

Plans  roB  Wobjcs  or  iMimovEMBMT  Undbb 
Pbovisions  or  Watesshbb  Pbotection  ano 
Flood  Pbbvention  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  plans  for  works  of  Improvement 
which  have  been  prepared  under  the  prorl- 
alons  of  the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood 
Prevention  Act.  as  amended  (with  accom- 
panying documents);  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

By  the  PRESIDING  OFFICER : 

Resolutions  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Commonwealth  of  Masaachusetts;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance: 

"Massac HTJ SETTS  RBaoLimoN 
"Resolutions  memorializing  Congress  to  hold 

public  hearing  prior  to  enactment  of  leg- 
islation which  would  affect  the  tax-exempt 

status  of  any  securities  Issued  by  State  and 

local  govemnMnts 

"Whsreas  there  Is  legislation  now  pend- 
ing In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
which  seeks  to  restrict  the  Issuance  of  tax- 
exempt  Industrial  Development  Bonds;  and 

"Whereas  United  States  Treasury  Depart- 
ment oOclals  have  publicly  stated  that  such 
legislation  and  regulations  are  not  intended 
to  be  limited  solely  to  Industrial  develop- 
ment problems;  and 

"Whereas  there  Is  now  pending  In  Congress 
a  number  of  bills  the  purpose  of  which  would 
not  only  erode  but  could  ultimately  elimin- 
ate all  financing  by  public  bodies  through 
the  issuance  of  tax-exempt  securities,  slmul- 
taneoosly  destroying  the  financial  Independ- 
ance  of  state  and  local  governments,  thereby 
placing  state  and  local  government  programs 
under  PedertU  control;  and 

"Whereas  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  Massachusetts  that  the 
States  be  afforded  the  opportimlty  to  express 
their  positions  in  full  Congressional  hear- 
ings in  accordance  with  due  legislative  pro- 
cess; and 

"Whereas  snch  Congressional  hearings 
have  not  been  held  to  date;  therefore  be  It 

"Kesolr^d.  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  Massachusetts  urgently  requests  the 
Congress  to  hold  public  hearings  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  legislation  which  would  affect 
the  tax-exempt  status  of  any  securities  Is- 
sued by  state  and  local  governments;  and  be 
it  further 

"Resolvea.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth send  copies  of  these  resolutions 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  to  the  Presiding  Officer 
of  the  United  States  Senate  and  to  each 
Member  of  Congress  from  this  Common- 
wealth. 

"House  of  Representatives,  adopted.  May 
28.  1968. 

"Wnxiai*  C.  MArrBH, 

"CJer*. 

"A  true  copy.  Att«Bt: 

"John  F.  X.  Davobzn, 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth." 

A  conctirrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  c^  Louisiana;  ordered  to  lie  on 
Vbm  tabic: 


"HOO^  CONCUBBENT  RkaOLUTION  158 

"Concurrent  reaolutlon  to  extend  an  Invita- 
tion to  all  major  candidates  for  the  oOce 
of  President  of  the  United  States  to  speak 
before  the  assembled  houses  of  the  Legis- 
lature  at  Louisiana 

"Whereas  the  state  of  Louisiana  has  been 
vitally  ooncemed  in  taking  its  place  as  a 
leader  among  the  several  states  of  this  na- 
tion; and 

"Whereas  it  Is  recognised  that  the  office  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  Is  a  posi- 
tion of  the  most  significant  Import  to  the 
public  weal;  and 

"Whereas  the  members  of  tlie  Legislature 
of  Louisiana,  as  elected  public  servants,  of 
the  citizens  of  the  state  would  be  honored 
to  be  addressed  by  any  and  all  of  the  major 
candidates  for  the  office  of  President  of  the 
United  States,  concerning  the  vital  Issues 
facing  this  nation:   Therefore,  be  It 

"Re»olx>ed  by  the  House  of  Repretentativcs 
of  the  Legislature  of  Louitiana  {.the  Senate 
thereof  e€mcurring ) ,  That  all  major  candi- 
dates for  the  oOlce  of  President  of  Um  United 
States  are  hereby  respectfully  and  cordially 
invited  to  address  the  houses  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Louisiana  In  Joint  session  when  and  if 
such  candidates.  In  their  public  or  private 
travels,  are  in  the  capital  of  the  state  of 
T.rMii«<an«  while  the  Legislature  of  Louisiana 
Is  assembled  in  annual  session;  be  it  further 
"AetcUved.  That  the  cnerk  of  the  House  of 
Repreaentatlves  shall  transmit  a  copy  of  this 
Rssolutlon  without  delay  to  all  major  candi- 
dates for  the  ofllce  of  President  of  the  United 
SUtes." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Texas;  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
Uble: 

"Sknatk  Concubbent  Resolution  3 

"Concurrent  resolution  In  memory  of  Hon. 
John  Nance  Gamer 

"Whereas.  The  death  of  Honorable  John 
Nance  Gamer,  Just  short  of  his  99th  birth- 
day anniversary  and  only  slightly  more  than 
a  year  until  he  would  have  realized  his  hope 
of  attaining  the  century-mark,  saw  the  pass- 
ing of  a  great  American,  a  great  representa- 
tive of  the  era  of  'rugged  individualism,'  a 
practitioner  of  {>ersonal  and  political  honor 
and  a  devotee  of  constitutional  Integrity, 
whose  life  gave  Joy  to  his  Creator;  and 

"Whereas,  Mr.  Garner,  later  to  become 
known  throughout  the  country  as  'Cactus 
Jack,'  but  never  so  addreesed,  was  bom  at 
Blossom  Prairie.  Red  River  County,  Texas. 
November  22.  1868.  and  grew  up  through  the 
unconstitutional  and  Illegal  debauchery  and 
frenzy  of  carpetbag  reconstruction  days.  Up- 
on being  told  that  he  had  contracted  tuber- 
culosis, he  came  to  Uvalde  in  December  1892. 
In  search  of  health.  He  resided  there  until 
he  was  gathered  unto  his  fathers  on  Novem- 
ber 7,  1967.  His  long  eventful  life  and  talents 
were  devoted  to  the  land  which  restored  Ills 
health  and  which  he  was  destined  to  serve, 
long  and  well,  from  the  Courthouse  to  the 
Statehouse  In  Austin,  and  thence,  to  the 
Nation's  Capitol,  covering  a  period  of  46 
years,  from  which  he  returned  to  his  home- 
land after  'a  life  crowded  with  deeds  and 
crowned  with  honors';  and 

"Whereas,  His  career  of  public  service  be- 
gan with  his  apfK>lntment  to  serve  an  un- 
expired term  as  County  Judge  of  Uvalde 
County,  In  1895.  and  his  subsequent  candi- 
dacy therefor,  which  was  hotly  opposed  by 
Miss  Marlette  Rhelner,  -vho  lived  on  a  ranch 
in  the  Sablnal  area.  Miss  Rhelner  de- 
nounced the  candidate  as  a  pokerplayer  and 
being  unfit  for  the  bench.  Suffice  It  to  say 
that  Mr.  Gamer  and  Miss  Rhelner  cele- 
brated che  nuptials  on  November  25,  1895 
and  tlielr  only  child.  Tully,  who  survives, 
was  bom  on  September  24,  1896,  and  is  now 
a  retired  banker  of  Uvalde,  'Miss  Ettle,'  as 
she  became,  and  was  familiarly  known  to  her 
host  of  friends  and  associates,  preceded  her 
famous  hwbtoid  In  death  on  A^igust  17,  1948. 
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Their  married  life  coincided  with  Mr.  Gar- 
ner's membership  in  the  State  Legislature,  be- 
ginning with  his  election  thereto  In  1898  and 
continuing  for  two  terms.  During  this  time 
he  championed  some  remarkable  losing  cau- 
ses, such  as  dividing  Texas  into  five  States 
so  as  to  give  the  area  ten  United  States 
Senators,  as  authorized  by  the  Joint  Reso- 
lution of  the  Congress  of  the  Republic  of 
Texas,  approved  June  23,  1845.  giving  its  con- 
sent to  the  annexation  of  the  Republic  of 
Texas  to  the  United  States.  Also,  he  earned 
his  nickname  by  nominating  the  cactus 
bloom,  not  the  bluebonnet,  as  the  State  Flow- 
er. It  wets  while  a  member  of  the  State 
Mouse  of  Representatives  that  he  literally 
carved  himself  a  district  in  which  to  run  for 
the  National  Congress.  He  frankly  admitted 
such  and  after  a  hard  fought  and  bitter  elec- 
tion contest  with  then  State  Senator  J.  B. 
Dlbrell  of  Seguln,  who  subsequently  with- 
drew from  the  race,  in  which  'blood,  hair  and 
the  ground  was  tore  up,'  Mr.  Garner  entered 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  In  1903 
and  was  consistently  reelected  without  mak- 
ing a  campaign  speech  for  the  ensuing  25 
years;  and 

"Whereas,  Mr.  Garner's  platform  included 
a  remedy  for  trust  evils,  then  so  prevalent 
in  the  areas  of  oil,  railroading  and  banking; 
opposition   to  Imperialism;    support  of  Irri- 
gation for  the  Rio  Grande  Valley;  the  con- 
struction of  the  Intercoastal  Canal;  denunci- 
ation of  both  the  doctrine  of  free  raw  mate- 
rial and  Republican  reciprocity  and  endorse- 
ment  of   the   construction   of   the   Panama 
Canal,  all  of  which  made  him  the  hero  of  the 
hour.  By  dent  of  hard  work,  energy,  common 
sense,  devotion  to  duty  and  country,  so  ably 
assisted  by  his  devoted  and  intelligent  help- 
in.nte.  'Miss  E^tle.'  his  secretary  and  closest 
adviser,  the  young  Representative  increased 
his  popularity  among  his  colleagues  and  rose 
to  the  position  of  Minority  Leader  of  the  7l8t 
Congress,  then  presided  over  by  his  personal 
friend.  Speaker  Nicholas  Longworth,  Repub- 
lican,   the   husband   of   the   vivacious   Alice 
Roosevelt    Longworth,    daughter   of    'Teddy' 
Roosevelt  who  was  President  of  the  United 
States   when   Mr.   Gamer  entered  the  Con- 
gress— there  to  remain  through  the  succeed- 
ing administrations  of  Presidents  Taft,  Wil- 
son, Harding,  Coolldge,  Hoover  and  two  terms 
of  the  administration  of  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, Congressman  Garner  was  elected  Speaker 
of    the       House    in    the    72d    Congress    in 
1931,  when  the  Democratic  Party,  of  which  he 
was  a  life-long,   loyal  member,  gained  con- 
trol, which  position  he  retained  until  he  was 
elected  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
in  1932  to  serve  for  eight  years  as  the  'right 
hand'  of  President  Roosevelt,  whom  he  af- 
fectionately called  'Boss.'  Mr.  Garner  was  the 
first  Texan  to  become  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  and  lived  to  be  the  longest- 
lived  former  Vice  President  in  the  Nation's 
history.  He  also  had  the  distinction  of  being 
the  only  man  in  the  country's  history  ever  to 
step  on  the  same  day  from  the  presiding  chair 
of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  to  that  of  the 
Senate  as  its  President  and  presiding  officer 
when  he  assumed  the  Vice  Presidency.  True 
to  principle,  he  'broke'  with  President  Roose- 
velt over   the  'third-term  issue,'  as  did  his 
old  friend  and  colleague,  'Big  Jim'  Parley, 
Postmaster-General,   and   after   swearing   In 
his    successor,    Henry    A.    Wallace,    he    left 
Washington  in   1941,  vowing  to  never  cross 
the  Potomac  again.  He  never  did;  and 

"Whereas,  Through  his  adherence  to  prin- 
ciple, honor  and  integrity  he  became  legend 
throughout  the  land.  His  'break'  with  the 
Boss'  included  other  issues  such  as  the 
Court-packing  Bill,  the  'Administration' 
handling  of  sit-down  strikes — an  innovation, 
at  that  time,  In  the  labor  movement — which 
together  with  the  lashing  out  of  John  L. 
Lewis  with  the  charge  against  him  as  being 
a  'labor  baiting,  whiskey  drinking,  pmker 
playing,  evil  old  man,'  constituted  major  'In- 


cidents' In  Mr.  Garner's  life.  The  Lewis  blast 
was  considered  by  conservatives  as  adding 
luster  to  the  Vice  President's  name,  and  so 
it  did.  Mr.  Garner's  unwavering  devotion  to 
duty,  his  patriotism  and  his  expert  knowledge 
of  parliamentary  procedure  prompted  Presi- 
dent Hoover  to  acclaim  him  thusly:  'John 
Garner  knew  how  to  play  politics,  and  he 
was  a  master  of  that  game.  But  he  was  a  true 
patriot,  a  sound  thinker  and  absolutely 
trustworthy  in  his  engagements."  Tlie  mutual 
admiration  these  great  leaders  had  for  each 
other  was  reflected  in  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Garner  when  he  said  'I  never  reflected  on  the 
personal  character  of  Herbert  Hoover.  I  never 
doubted  his  probity  of  his  patriotism.  In 
many  ways  he  was  superbly  equipped  for  the 
Presidency  ...  I  think  Herbert  Hoover  today 
Is  the  wisest  statesman  on  world  affairs  in 
America.  He  may  be  on  domestic  affairs,  too'; 
and 

"Whereas,  His  Congressional  service  is  re- 
plete with  interesting  and  noteworthy  ac- 
complishments, some  of  which  were  charac- 
terized by  the  'salty'  humor  lor  which  he  be- 
camie  so  well  known.  Representing,  as  he  did, 
the  largest  sheep  and  goat  producing  area  in 
the  country,  he  was  the  target  of  a  good-deal 
of  'ribbing'  by  his  colleagues  from  the  manu- 
facturing and  industrial  states  of  the  North 
and  East,  particularly  about  his  work  on  the 
tariff  bills  involving  wool  and  mohair.  It  was 
on  one  of  these  occasions  that  Representative 
Payne,  Republican  from  Pennsylvania  and 
co-author  of  the  Payne-Aldrlch  Tariff  bill, 
arose  in  the  House  in  a  great  forensic  effort, 
perhaps  his  greatest,  to  say  that  'this  bill 
taxes  mohair  while  exposing  shorn  sheep  to 
the  boreal  blasts  of  free  trade'  as  the  result 
of  Mr.  Garner's  handiwork.  It  was  thus  that 
while  'The  Garner  goat  was  reviled  In  prose 
it  was  to  be  immortalized  in  epic  doggerel, 
according  to  a  Garner  biographer.  The 
learned  and  pompous  Representative  from 
Pennsylvania — a  high  tariff  protectionist — 
State  lor  manufacturing  Interests — Honor- 
able J.  Hampton  Moore,  arose  in  the  House 
and  recited,  with  great  emphasis  and  fervor, 
and  with  much  bombast,  the  following  verse 
of  his  own  composition: 

"  'Of  all  the  creatures  in  the  land, 
Of  pedigrees  supremely  grand. 
There's  none  that  do  respect  command. 
Like  Garner's  goat  of  Texas. 

"  "The  modest  sheep  may  browse  around 
From  Maine  way  to  Puget  Sound 
But  they  don't  count  a  cent  a  pound 
With  Garner's  goat  of  Texas. 

"  'If  you  want  wool,  the  wool  Is  fair; 
If  you  want  hair,  the  wool  is  hair; 
If  you  want  meat,  the  meat  Is  there; 
That's  Garner's  goat  of  Texas. 

"  'So  while  you  kick  the  wool  off  sheep. 
And  beef  and  mutton  make  so  cheap. 
Protective  tariff  now  will  keep 
The  Garner's  goat  of  Texas. 

"  'Browse  on,  thou  mild-eyed  ruminant 
Thou  are  the  casual  nexus 
That  binds  protection  to  free  trade 
Thou  Garner  goat  of  Texas. 

"  'Oh,  wondrous  breed  of  Lone  Star  State, 
Premier  of  wool  and  hair,  they  rate 
Of  10  per  cent  is  truly  great — 
Thou  Garner  goat  of  Texas." 

"That  this  occasion  demanded  a  reply  In 
kind  was  freely  admitted,  and  as  the  laugh- 
ter died  down,  Mr.  Garner  went  to  the  cloak- 
room to  prepare  his  reply.  Soon  the  able  and 
ready  'Sage  of  Uvalde,"  as  representative  of 
the  sheep  and  goat  country,  came  forth  with 
his  'sllng-Bhot  response'  to  answer  the  Go- 
liath of  the  Quaker  State,  in  what  was  the 
shortest  speech  ever  therefore  made  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  when,  following  his 
recognition  by  the  then  Speaker,  Champ 
Clark  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Garner  said: 

"  'Mr.  Speaker,  Hample  Moore  is  a  hell  of  a 


po-et  He  don't  know  the  difference  between 
a  sheep  and  a  go-at.' 

"Tlie  devastation  was  complete,  and  with 
this  brightening  up  of  an  otherwise  dull, 
and  perhaps,  uninteresting  debate  on  the 
tariff  question,  to  many,  a  'ceremony"  was 
held  on  the  Capitol  steps  at  which  'ritual' 
newspapermen  presented  Mr.  Garner  with 
a  flag  of  "The  Triumphant  Goat'  and  in- 
vested him  with  the  title  'Patron  Saint  of 
Angora';  and 

"Whereas,  Following  his  return  to  his 
tree-bedecked  homeland,  he  and  Mrs.  Garner 
began  preparations  for  bestowing  bene- 
factions upon  various  projects  in  the  area 
they  so  long  had  served.  After  the  passing 
of  Mrs.  Garner  in  1948;  he  conveyed  the 
brick  home  they  had  built  in  1921  on  Park 
Street  in  Uvalde  to  the  City  as  a  museum  in 
memory  of  his  beloved  'Ettlt'  where  today 
is  housed  innumerable  mementos  of  their 
happy  and  productive  years  together,  in- 
cluding the  first  Vice  President's  flag  ever 
tised.  it  having  been  designed  lor  him  by 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  With  education  of 
particular  Interest  to  the  Garners,  he  was  to 
make  Southwest  Texas  Junior  College,  lo- 
cated In  Uvalde,  his  special  beneflciary  with 
gifts  totaling  well  over  $1,000,000.00  in  cash 
and  good  securities.  Other  philanthropies 
were  many,  but  little  publicized  as  he  would 
have  it;  and 

"Whereas,  Mr.  Garner  spent  his  last  years 
in  the  quiet  of  a  small  house,  Just  to  the 
rear  of  the  'Ettle  Garner  Museum.'  amid 
the  beauty  of  stately  liveoak  and  prolific 
pecan  trees,  flowers  and  shrubbery  sur- 
rounding it  where  he  enjoyed  the  fellowship 
and  visitations  with  his  family,  friends  and 
high-ranking  officials  and  politicians  who 
came  to  pay  their  respects  and  seek  his  ad- 
vice. There  is  an  atmosphere  of  serenity, 
with  a  life  characterized  by  splendid  man- 
hood, he  walked  in  the  sunlight  and  let  the 
shadows  fall  behind  him.  Mr.  Garner  was 
free  from  bitterness  toward  his  fellow  man 
and  was  'blind  alike  to  the  good  qualities  of 
his  friends  and  to  the  bad  qualities  of  his 
enemies.'  and  as  was  said  of  Elder  States- 
man Benjamin  Franklin,  'He  represents  the 
nobility  of  Nature,  not  perfection";  and 

"Whereas,  It  is  the  desire  of  the  Senate  of 
Texas,  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
curring, to  recognize  the  life  and  achieve- 
ments of  the  Honorable  John  Nance  Gamer 
and  to  express  their  sympathy  to  the  sur- 
viving members  of  Mr.  Garner's  family;  now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  by  the  Senate  of  Texas  (the 
House  of  Representatives  concurring).  That 
they  do  hereby  recognize  the  life  and 
achievements  of  Honorable  Jolui  Nance  Gar- 
ner and  do  hereby  express  their  sympathy  to 
the  surviving  members  of  Mr.  Gamer's  fam- 
ily; namely,  his  son.  Honorable  Tully  Garner 
of  Uvalde;  his  granddaughter,  Mrs.  John 
(Genevieve)  Ciurie;  and  his  great-grand- 
children, John  Currle.  Tully  Currle  and  Gin- 
ger Currle.  all  of  Amarlllo;  and,  be  it  fur- 
ther 

•■Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  Resolution, 
under  the  Seal  of  the  Senate,  be  forwarded 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  to  each  of 
the  members  of  the  surviving  family  and  to 
the  'Ettle  Gamer  Museum';  the  City  Council 
of  the  City  of  Uvalde:  the  Commissioner's 
Court  of  Uvalde  County;  Southwest  Texas 
Junior  College:  Uvalde  High  School;  Uvalde 
County  Historical  Survey  Committee;  First 
State  Bank;  Chamber  of  Commerce:  News- 
Leader;  and  the  Uvalde  County  Bar  Associa- 
tion, all  of  Uvalde,  Texas;  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives; 
and  to  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  recognition  of  the  outstanding 
contributions  to  the  area,  his  State  and  his 
country,  by  Mr.  Gamer  who  was  true  to  the 
people  and  faithful  to  every  trust;  and  that 
a  page  In  the  Journal  of  each  House  be  set 
apart   for   this  Resolution;    and   that  when 
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eacb  Hotiae  adjouma  tod«y.  It  do  ao  In  mem* 
ory  of  Honorable  John  Naooe  Okmar." 

A  reaolutlon  adopted  by  tha  Board  erf  Sn- 
perrlaora  of  Contra  Coats  County.  CaUf^ 
praying  for  ttaa  ensctaamt  erf  legtafaatlaa  r»- 
latlng  to  local  realdency  requlramaBta  for 
certain  pabUc  welfare  reclptenta;  to  ttte  Cotn- 
mlttee  on  Finance 

The  petition  of  Charlea  A  Peterson,  of 
Fullerton,  CaUf..  remanstratlng  against  the 
enactment  of  legislation  relating  to  exten- 
BlT*  rvatrlctlcm  on  ownership  of  guns  and 
ammunltton;  to  tha  Cooimlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

The  petition  of  Mrs.  Myra  Kronengold.  of 
New  York.  NY.,  praying  for  the  enactment  of 
legislation  relating  to  gun  control;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  petition  of  8.  L.  Elliott,  of  Indtan- 
ap>olls.  Ind  .  praying  for  a  redreas  of  grler- 
ances;  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


REPORTS  OF  A  COMMTTTEE 

The  fcrflowing  rei;>orts  ot  a  committee 
were  »ubmlttecl; 

By  Mr  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
EUstrlc^  of  Columbia,  without  amendment: 

S.  ISli,  A  bill  relating  to  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  narcotic  addicts  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  (Bept.  No.  1318) ; 

H.R.  3931  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  April 
3.  1962  (Rept  No.  1319);  and 

H.B.  8581  An  act  to  amend  section  11-341 
(b)  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  Which 
relates  to  the  sales  price  for  the  reports  of 
the  opinions  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit  (Bept.  No. 
1320). 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  with  amendments: 

S.  1028.  A  bUl  to  authorize  suits  In  the 
court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  collec- 
tion of  taxes  owed  to  States,  terrltorlee.  or 
posseaslons.  or  political  subdivisions  thereof, 
when  the  reciprocal  right  Is  accorded  to  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purpoeea 
(Bept.  No.  1321). 


AMISHDIUSST  OP  DEFENSE  PRODUC- 
TION ACT  OF  1950— REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE— INDIVIDUAL  AND 
SUPPLEMENTAL  VIEWS  <S.  REPT. 
NO.  1322 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half oX  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Sparkican],  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  I  report  favor- 
ably, with  an  amendment,  the  bill  (H^ 
17268)  to  amend  the  Defenw  Production 
Act  of  1950.  and  for  other  purposes,  and  I 
submit  a  report  thereon.  I  ack  unanimous 
consent  that  the  report  be  printed,  to- 
gether with  my  Individual  views,  and  the 
supplemental  views  of  Senators  Bennktt, 
Tower,  Hickenloopxr,  Brooke,  and 
Percy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  the  bill  will  be 
placed  CHI  the  calendar:  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  report  will  be  printed,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

BlUs  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  ^"d.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  McCLKLLAN: 
8.  307t.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlM  act  of  June 
19,  1968  (Public  Law  351.  90th  Congreaa);  to 
tba  Oommlttae  on  tba  Judlelary. 


By  Mr  TTDING8: 

S.  3Sao.  A  MU  for  the  relltf  Jif  Dr.  Olocrlto 
O.  Sagisl:  to  the  Oomanittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DOMIXICK: 

8.  Sasi.  A  Mil  «o  provide  addlUonal  penal- 
ties for  the  use  at  Orearms  in  the  com- 
mtaalon  of  certain  Crimea  of  violence:  to  the 
Oommlttee  on   the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  DoicuncK  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bUl.  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr    BREWSTER: 

S.  3682.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lau  Sbtik 
Tung,  and  Cheung  Stc  Chi;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BIBLE   (by  request)  : 

S.  3083.  A  bUl  to  eatablish  In  the  District 
of  Coliunbla  a  uniOed  court  system  In  order 
to  provide  Inereaaed  attention  to  family 
problems,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 

8. 3684.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Laurence 
M.  Pleard;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

S.  3681— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL 
PROVIDING  PENALTY  OF  UP  TO 
LIFE  IMPRISONMENT  FOR  MIS- 
USE OF  FIREARMS 

Mr  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
which  would  provide  an  added  penalty 
up  to  life  imprisonment  for  use  of  any 
kind  of  firearm  in  a  Federal  crime  of  vio- 
lence. 

The  measure  which  I  propose  today  for 
national  application  is  the  same  ap- 
proach, insofar  as  practicable,  as  that 
approved  by  Congress  just  6  months  ago 
as  the  new  crime  law  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

It  is  not  a  complicated  proposal. 
Rather  it  is  couched  in  simple,  straight- 
forward language  which  the  criminal 
can  understand. 

I  believe,  and  my  biU  therefore  pro- 
vides, that  any  person  who  uses  a  fire- 
arm to  commit  certain  Federal  crimes 
of  a  violent  nature  should  in  addition 
to  the  punishment  provided  for  the 
crime,  be  punished  by  imprisonment  for 
an  indeterminate  number  of  years  up 
to  life  as  determined  by  the  court;  if  con- 
victed more  than  once,  be  precluded 
from  receiviiig  a  suspended  or  proba- 
tionary sentence. 

Mr.  President,  the  word  must  go  out 
and  the  message  must  be  clear  that  the 
criminal  who  would  use  a  fireman  to 
commit  a  crime  in  America  runs  the  risk 
of  imprisonment  for  life. 

This  bill  is  meant  for  those  who  have 
found  power  in  a  gun.  but  have  for- 
gotten what  is  right. 

There  was  a  time  when  I  thought  the 
lmi>act  of  such  a  proposal  minimal,  but 
that  time  has  passed. 

I  iun  aware  that,  relatively  speaking, 
there  are  a  rather  limited  number  of 
Federal  crimes  for  which  this  would  be 
usefiil.  However,  justice  is  not  de- 
pendent on  numbers.  By  limiting  the 
bill's  application  to  these  Federal  crimes, 
we  respect  and  preserve  the  traditional 
demarcation  between  State  and  Federal 
law  enforcement. 

My  bill  should  ser\'e  as  a  catalyst  to 
State  and  local  legislative  bodies  to  ini- 
tiate similar  l^islation  for  their  more 
numerous  State  and  local  crimes.  I  urge 
them  to  do  so. 


It  strengthens  the  tools  of  law  en- 
forcement while  maintaining  fiexlbility 
and  discretion  In  the  sentencing  process. 
In  this  manner,  the  Judges  of  our  courts 
are  authorized  to  handle  each  case  as 
the  circumstances  may  require. 

I  recognize  the  need,  as  do  the 
American  people,  for  better  enforcement 
of  existing  laws.  That  is  a  matter  for 
the  executive,  not  the  legislative,  branch 
of  Goverrunent.  I  recognize  the  need  for 
obtaining  solid  convictions  of  offenders. 
and  hope  that  our  recent  modifications 
of  Supreme  Court  decisions  on  the  ad- 
missibility of  confessions  and  other 
evidence  will  assist  to  that  end.  But  I 
also  recognize  the  need  for  stamping  out 
violence  by  getting  at  those  who  per- 
petrate it. 

Now  we  have  a  Presidential  Commis- 
sion on  Violence,  but  the  private  citizen 
who  recalls  the  old  days  when  he  could 
live  in  his  home,  walk  on  the  streets, 
and  go  about  his  business,  all  without 
fear,  cannot  expect  Congress  to  sit  idly 
by  awaiting  another  study.  This  bill  can 
provide  some  meaningful  action  today. 

Let  us  have  the  courage  and  the  fore- 
sight to  provide  for  all  Americans  the 
isame  protective  measure  we  ha\«  so 
recently  given  to  residents  of  the  Na- 
tion's Capital. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3681)  to  provide  addi- 
tional penalties  for  the  use  of  firearms 
in  the  commission  of  certain  crimes  of 
violence,  introduced  by  Mr.  Dominick. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3681 

Be  it  enacted  try  the  Senmte  and  Hovae 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  "niat  (a) 
part  I  of  Utle  18.  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  by  adding  Inunedlately  after  chap- 
ter 115  the  following  new  chapter: 

"CRAFTEB   116. — USE  OF  FTHF.ABMS  IN  THE  COM- 
MISSION   OF    CEBTAIN    CBIMF-S   OF    VIOLENCE 

"2401.  Use  of  firearms  In  the  commiaslon  of 

certain  crimes  of  violence. 
"2402.  Definitions. 

"i  2401.  Use  of  firearms  In  the  cominlssion  of 
certain  crtmes  of  violence. 

"Whoever,  while  engaged  In  the  commis- 
sion of  any  oflenae  which  is  a  crime  of  vio- 
lence punishable  under  this  title.  Is  armed 
with  any  firearm,  may  In  addition  to  the 
punishment  provided  for  the  crime  be  pun- 
ished by  imprisonment  for  an  indeterminate 
number  of  years  up  to  life,  as  determined  by 
the  court.  Upon  a  subsequent  conviction 
under  this  section  by  the  same  person,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
court  shall  not  suspend  the  sentence  of  such 
person  or  give  him  a  probationary  sentence. 
";  2402.  Definitions 

"As  used  in  this  chapter — 

"  'Crime  of  violence'  means  any  of  the 
following  crimes  or  an  attempt  to  commit 
any  of  the  following  crimes:  murder  volun- 
tary manslaughter;  Presidential  assassina- 
tion, kidnaping,  and  assault;  killing  certain 
cifllceis  and  employees  of  the  United  States; 
rape;  kidnapping;  aaeanlt  with  Intent  to  kill. 
rah,  rape,  or  -poltom:  assault  with  a  dangerous 
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weapon;    robbery;    burglary;    theft:    racket- 
eering; extortion;  and  arson. 

"  'Firearm'  means  any  weapon  (Including 
a  starter  gun)  which  will  or  Is  designed  to 
or  may  readily  be  converted  to  expel  a  pro- 
jectile by  the  action  of  an  explosive;  the 
frame  or  receiver  of  any  such  weapon;  or  any 
firearm  muffler  or  firearm  silencer;  or  any 
destructive  device. 

"  'Destructive  device'  means  any  explosive. 
Incendiary,  or  poison  gas  bomb,  grenade, 
mine,  rocket,  missile,  or  similar  device;  and 
Includes  any  type  of  weapon  which  will  or 
is  designed  to  or  may  readily  be  converted 
to  expel  a  projectile  by  the  action  of  any 
explosive  and  having  any  barrel  with  a  bore 
of  one-half  Inch  or  more  in  diameter." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  p.irt  I  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
Immediately  before  the  last  Item  the  follow- 
ing: 

"116.  Use  of  firearms  In  the  commis- 
sion of  certain  crtmes  of  violence 2401". 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff],  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  at  its  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy]  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  3640)  to  estab- 
lish a  commission  to  study  the  orga- 
nization, operation,  and  management  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  to  recommend  changes  neces- 
sary or  desirable  in  the  Interest  of  gov- 
ernmental efBclency  and  economy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  On  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Nelson]  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
at  its  next  printing,  the  name  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  [Mr.  MetcalfI  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S. 
3126),  to  provide  for  the  regulation  of 
present  and  future  surface  and  strip 
mining,  for  the  conservation,  acquisi- 
tion, and  reclamation  of  surface  and 
strip  mined  areas,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  my  name  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  94) 
to  create  a  Joint  Committee  To  Investl- 
croVp  Crime 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  306— RESOLU- 
TION TO  CONTINUE  THE  SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE  ON  -THE  ORGANIZA- 
TION OF  THE  CONGRESS 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  Mundt]  and  myself,  I  am  submit- 
ting today  a  resolution  to  continue  the 
Special  Committee  on  the  Organization 
of  the  Congress  until  such  time  as  the 
House  of  Representatives  completes  ac- 
tion on  the  pending  congressional  reor- 
ganization bill  (S.  355)  which  passed  the 
Senate  last  year  by  an  overwhelming 
majority. 

We  introduce  this  resolution  at  this 


time  because  of  the  Imminence  of  the 
expiration  of  the  committee  at  the  end 
of  this  month  and  the  need  for  prompt 
action  to  enable  the  Senate  Rules  and 
Administration  Committee  to  consider 
the  resolution  at  its  meeting  tomorrow. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr. 
MoNRONEYl,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  the  Organization  of 
the  Congress,  is  necessarily  absent  today, 
but  plans  to  return  shortly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  under  the  rule,  the  resolu- 
tion will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  306)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows : 

S.  Res.  306 
Resolved,  That  S.  Res.  247,  agreed  to  March 
15,  1968,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  In  the  first  section 
thereof  "June  30.  1968".  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "the  earlier  of  the  fol- 
lowing two  dates:  (1)  the  thirtieth  day  fol- 
lowing the  date  on  which  the  bill  entitled 
'An  Act  to  Improve  the  operation  of  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes'  (S.  355,  90th  Congress,  1st 
Session,  passed  by  the  Senate  March  7,  1967) 
Is  enrolled  as  an  enactment  for  transmittal 
to  the  President  after  passage  by  both  Houses 
of  the  Congress;  and  (2)  the  date  on  which 
the  second  session  of  the  Ninetieth  Congress 
Is  adjourned  sine  die"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  in  section  2  thereof  the 
date  "June  30,  1968"  wherever  it  appears  in 
that  section,  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"the  date  specified  In  the  first  section  of  this 
resolution";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  in  section  2  thereof 
"$50,000".  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$70,000". 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  307— RESOLU- 
TION ASSIGNING  THE  SENATOR 
FROM  MINNESOTA,  MR.  MON- 
DALE,  TO  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
LABOR  AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  307)  assigning  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mondale]  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
which  was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Mansfield, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR 
OF  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  iman- 
Imous  consent  that,  at  its  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  290)  request- 
ing the  Small  Business  Administration 
to  undertake  a  study  and  offer  recom- 
mendations for  assistance  to  small  busi- 
nessmen in  meeting  the  standards  of  the 
Wholesome  Meat  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  LEGISLATION  RE- 
LATING TO  MAINTAINING  FARM 
INCOME— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    869 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Etelaware  submitted 
an  amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed 


by  him,  to  the  bill  (S.  3590)  to  extend 
and  improve  legislation  for  maintaining 
farm  income,  stabilizing  prices  and  as- 
suring adequate  supplies  of  agricultural 
commodities,  which  was  refened  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

Tlie  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  June  25,  1968,  he  present- 
ed to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  171.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Timothy 
Joseph  Shea  and  Elsie  Annet  Shea;  and 

S.  1028.  An  act  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  certain  benefits  to 
former  employees  of  county  committees  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  section  8(b)  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 


NOTICE  OP  RECEIPT  OP  NOMINA- 
TIONS BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
acting  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  I  desire  to  announce 
that  today  the  Senate  received  the  fol- 
lowing nominations: 

Samuel  C.  Adams,  Jr.,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of 
Niger. 

Carter  L.  Burgess,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  Arpentina. 

Thomas  W.  McElhlney,  of  Maryland, 
a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiai-y  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  Republic  of  Ghana,  vice 
Pianklin  H.  Williams. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee  rule, 
these  pending  nominations  may  not  be 
considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of  6 
days  of  their  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


KARL      RANDALL— "BLIND     WORK- 
ER OF  THE  YEAR" 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  visit- 
ing in  the  Capitol  today  is  Karl  Randall, 
of  Mirmetonka,  Mirm.  He  has  been 
awarded  the  designation — and  properly 
so — of  "Blind  Worker  of  the  Year"  by 
those  persons  who,  within  the  executive 
council  of  the  National  Industries  for  the 
Blind,  know  of  his  skills  and  attitudes. 

During  my  years  in  Congress,  I  have 
been  active  in  many  fields  of  endeavor, 
but  none  has  given  me  more  satisfaction 
than  my  work  with  and  for  the  blind. 
Many  of  you  remember  the  late,  great 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Committee, 
Marine  Maj.  Gen.  Melvin  J.  Maas,  of 
Minnesota,  who  gave  leadership  to  the 
national  program  of  jobs  for  the  handi- 
capped, during  the  years  when  he  was 
totally  blind.  Mel  Maas  would  have  been 
haw>y  to  be  with  us  today  as  we  honored 
the  Blind  Worker  of  the  Year,  from  his 
home  State  of  Miimesota,  Karl  Randall 
erf  Minnetonka,  Minn. 

Mr.  Randall  was  acccnapanied  by  his 
devoted  wife  and  by  Robert  Goodpasture, 
executive  vice  president  of  the  National 
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Industries  for  the  Blind— the  organiza- 
tion which  selected  Mr.  Randall  as  the 
Blind  Worker  of  the  Year. 

Minority  leader.  Senator  EvKarrr 
DiRKSEN.  who  was  stricken  with  partial 
blindness  many  years  ago  and  who  fully 
recovered.  Joined  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  Waltek  Mondale,  and 
me.  in  welcoming  the  Randalls  and  their 
party  to  Capitol  Hill  to  receive  the  award 
named  after  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the 
blind  movement.  Peter  J.  Salmon,  of  the 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  In 
Brooklyn. 

Mr.  Randall  works  at  the  Minnesota 
Society  for  the  Blind  Workshop  in  Min- 
neapolis. This  is  one  of  80  workshops  af- 
filiated with  the  National  Industries  of 
the  Blind  in  making  items  for  sale  to 
government  or  private  outlets. 

Recently  at  a  National  Meeting  of 
Board  Members  from  NIB  afiOliated 
agencies  here.  Jansen  Noyes.  Jr..  NIB 
board  chairman  and  a  partner  of  Horn- 
blower.  Weeks-Hemphill  &  Noyes.  stated 
that  of  tne  400.000  legally  blind  in  our 
country.  172.000  are  of  working  age.  He 
said  that  of  this  group  the  best  estimate 
was  that  70  percent  should  not  be  con- 
sidered employable.  Including  house- 
wives, those  medically  incapacitated  and 
those  he  termed  "a  distressing  percent- 
age who  are  in  mental  institutions." 
Noyes  further  stated: 

Hopefuly.  over  the  years  ahead,  aa  a  result 
of  Improved  rehabilitation  processes,  a  grow- 
ing proportion  of  this  latter  group  can  be 
brought  Into  shops  as  contributing  members 
of  our  society. 

He  continued: 

As  of  today.  I  am  advised  that  only  about 
30  percent  of  the  working  blind  population 
Is  employable.  Of  this  group,  approximately 
one-third  Is  self-employed  in  a  multitude  of 
occupations  ranging  from  news-stand  oper- 
ators 1  through  the  Randolph-Shepperd  Act) 
to  university  professors.  The  remaining  20 
percent  represent  35.000  blind  people  who  are 
capable  of  employment  in  sheltered  or  com- 
mercial shops. 

I  have  studied  a  dynamic  document. 
'•Blind  Manpower."  a  profile  of  National 
Industries  for  the  Blind.  In  addition.  I 
have  read  excellent  recent  speeches  by 
Miss  Mary  Switzer.  the  capable  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation 
Services  Administration,  and  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  President  s  Committee 
on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped, 
Harold  Russell,  before  the  NIB  meeting 
last  month.  They  underscore  the  progress 
made  and  the  hope  for  the  future  in  pro- 
viding blind  citizens  with  employment. 

I  am  reminded  how  much  easier  and 
more  productive  life  would  be  for  the 
blind  and  seriously  handicapped  if  we 
could  eliminate  the  unnecessary  barriers 
to  their  pleasure,  work  and  worship.  May 
I  commend  this  thought  to  my  colleagues 
as  we  shortly  consider  Senator  Bartlett's 
architectural  barriers  bill  recently  sent 
over  by  the  House.  Karl  Randall  did  not 
need  such  a  bill  to  be  self-supporting, 
but  countless  other  thousands  may.  In 
acting  promptly  on  this  bill,  we  will  be 
honoring  Mr.  Randall. 

This  blind  worker  has  given  more  than 
500  talks  to  youth  groups  in  the  North- 
west and  Canada.  The  story  of  his  life  is 
most   interesting,   and   I  desire   to  In- 
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corporate  with  these  brief  remarks  of 
commendation  of  his  leadership  certain 
documents.  Including  a  statement  dated 
June  12.  1968.  from  President  Lyndon 
Johnson;  a  brief  biography  of  Robert  C. 
Croodpasture.  who  has  worked  In  the 
organization  of  the  National  Industries 
for  the  Blind ;  and  certain  interesting  in- 
formation as  to  the  life  of  this  very 
worthwhile  man.  Karl  Randall,  of  Min- 
nesota. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  these 
documents  printed  at  this  boint  in  the 
Record.  \ 

There  being  no  objection.  \the  docu- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  priijted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows:  ( 

The  WHm  Hodse. 
Washtngton.  June  12.  1968. 

Thirty  yean  ago  Congr«M  acted  to  help 
the  blind  become  more  self-sufflclent  citizens. 
The  Wagner-O'Day  Act  of  June  25,  1938.  pro- 
vided priority  purchases  by  government  agen- 
cies of  certain  products  made  by  the  blind. 

The  demand  for  these  goods  fostered  Jobs 
for  thousands  of  blind  people,  who  were  en- 
abled to  prove  their  ability  to  overcome 
hiindlcaps  and  lead  productive  lives.  Their 
courage  and  contributions  have  been  great. 

A  direct  outgrowth  of  the  Act  was  National 
Industries  for  the  Blind,  which  now  channels 
contracts  to  78  workshops  for  the  blind. 
These  shops  employ  4.800  workers  and  pro- 
duce 300  different  items.  Many  skilled  em- 
ployees In  American  industry  today  were  first 
trained  in  these  shops  before  entering  private 
business. 

This  success  U  matched  only  by  the  future 
ambitions  of  the  National  Industries  for  the 
Blind  and  Its  afBllated  workshops  In  35 
states.  They  plan  to  provide  16.000  blind 
workers  with  steady  Jobs  In  sheltered  work- 
shops during  the  decade  ahead. 

This  optimism  and  determination  preserves 
the  spirit  of  the  Wagner-ODay  Act  and  de- 
serves the  unmeastired  support  of  labor, 
business,  and  the  consuming  public. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

RoBEBT  C.  Gooopastdm: 
Mr.  Goodpasture.  Executive  Vice  President 
of  NIB.  has  been  the  guiding  spirit  of  NIB 
since  Joining  the  organization  In  1960  as 
General  Manager.  Under  his  stewardship 
NIB'S  afflllated  workshops  have  increased 
from  56  to  78  employing  4600  blind  workers 
located  in  34  states  and  Washington.  D.C. 

Mr.  Goodpasture  was  appointed  by  Sec- 
retary Gardner  to  HEW's  National  Policy  and 
Performance  Council  in  1966  and  by  Secre- 
tary Wlrtz  to  the  Department  of  Labor's  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Sheltered  Workshops  in 
1968.  He  is  also  on  the  Board  of  Directors  ot 
the  National  Accreditation  Council. 

Prior  to  Joining  NIB  he  was  an  engineering 
consultant  to  three  prominent  New  York 
firms  and  had  done  engineering  field  work  In 
18  states  and  3  foreign  countries.  An  alumnus 
of  Yale  University  with  both  Bachelors  and 
Masters  degrees  In  engineering,  he  also 
taught  civil  engineering  there.  He  Is  the  edi- 
tor of  the  book  "Engineers  and  Ivory  Towers." 

Twenty-elght-year-old  Karl  Randall  lives 
at  10209  Mlnnetonka  Boulevard  In  Mlnne- 
tonka.  Minnesota.  He  Is  married  and  has  a 
4  year  old  and  a  three-month  old  daughter. 
His  wife  and  daughter  are  sighted. 

Randall  is  employed  at  the  Minneapolis  So- 
ciety for  the  Blind  worlcshop  In  Minneapolis. 
He  works  In  the  packaging  section  of  the 
sub-contract  department,  and  Is  an  expert 
repairman  of  complex  machines. 

Because  of  his  work  skills,  work  attitudes 
and  manner  In  which  he  has  been  able  to 
overcooae  the  handicap  of  blindness,  the  su- 
pervisors of  the  Minneapolis  workshop  named 
him  their  "Bimd  Worker  of  the  Year ". 


As  such,  he  became  eligible  for  the  newly- 
created  Peter  J.  Salmon  Award  given  to  the 
national  "Blind  Worker  of  the  Year",  by  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  National  Industries 
for  the  Blind. 

After  considering  the  merits  of  contestants 
from  78  NIB-afflllated  workshops  all  over  the 
country,  the  Executive  Council  voted  Karl 
Randall  the  first-ever  national  'Blind  Worker 
of  the  Year". 

Karl's  life  story  Is  loaded  with  drama  In 
1957.  at  the  age  of  17,  he  dropped  out  of  high 
school.  Shortly  afterwards,  he  was  Involved 
in  a  drinking  escapade  with  some  teenage 
friends  which  culminated  In  an  automobile 
chase  by  the  police.  There  was  an  accident 
and  Karl  lost  his  sight.  He  has  been  totally 
blind  ever  since. 

Sometime  after  the  accident.  Randall  got 
to  know  Sheriff  Lester  Malkert  of  Carver 
County.  Minnesota,  and  Mr.  Ty  Abel  of 
Wayzata,  Minnesota,  a  prominent  btislness- 
man  and  nationally-known  official  of  the 
Lions  Club.  They  encouraged  Karl  to  go  back 
to  high  school,  which  he  did.  graduating  in 
1961. 

After  graduation,  he  enrolled  in  the 
Stevenson  Auto  and  Electrical  School  in 
Kansas  City.  Missouri,  from  which  he  gradu- 
ated a  Gold  Star  student. 

Meanwhile.  Shericr  Malkert  Inspired 
Randall's  Interest  in  the  problems  of  traffic 
safety  and  respect  for  authority  which 
prompted  Randall  to  decide  to  devote  his 
life  to  helping  American  youth  avoid  the 
tragedy  that  befell  him. 

Over  the  last  several  years  he  has  carried 
on  this  crusade  by  giving  some  500  talks 
before  youth  groups  in  the  Northwest  and 
Canada. 

Since  1962.  he  has  been  a  member  of  the 
South  Tonka  Lions  Club  of  Excelsior.  Min- 
nesota. He  is  presently  board  chairman,  after 
serving  as  immediate  past  president. 
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PRESIDENT  JOHNSONS  POLICY 
TOWARD  DE  GAULLE  HAS  PAID 
OFF 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
years,  on  numerous  occasions.  General  de 
Gaulle  has  taken  actions  or  enunlcated 
policies  which  were  contrary  to  what  we 
considered  to  be  our  national  interests. 
NATO,  Vietnam,  and  the  gold  problem 
are  but  a  few  examples.  On  each  oc- 
casion, many  people  thought  the  United 
States  should  lash  out  in  retaliation  at 
General  de  Gaulle. 

Fortimately,  President  Johnson  recog- 
nized that  such  a  course  of  action,  al- 
though temporarily  giving  us  some  satis- 
faction, would,  in  the  long  run,  be  coun- 
ter to  the  interests  of  both  the  United 
States  and  Prance.  The  President  knew 
that  on  the  matter  of  world  peace,  France 
stood  side  by  side  with  America.  The  well- 
known  journalist,  C.  L.  Sulzberger,  writ- 
ing in  the  New  York  Times,  now  reports 
that  as  a  result  of  President  Johnson's 
policy  of  patience  and  restraint,  Amer- 
ica is  held  in  higher  esteem  in  France 
than  at  any  time  in  recent  years.  Fur- 
thermore, there  is  no  question  that 
France  played  a  helpful  role  in  getting 
Vietnam  peace  talks  started  in  Paris.  All 
in  all.  President  Johnson's  policy  toward 
General  de  Gaulle  has  served  the  entire 
free  world. 

For  this — 

Sulzberger  says — 
the  President  merits  full  credit  for  personal 
wisdom  during  a  trying  time. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reookd, 
as  follows: 

POREIGN    AFFAntS:     JOHNSON    AND    DE    GAtJLLK 

(By  C.  L.  Sulzberger) 

Paris. — The  United  States  Is  not  an  Issue 
In  the  French  national  elections  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Communists,  none  of 
Prance's  politicians  are  showing  active  hos- 
tility to  America.  This  Is  remarkable  If  for 
no  other  reason  than  the  fact  that  when 
spring  started  Uncle  Sam"B  name  was  mud. 

One  reason  for  the  change  in  atmosphere 
Is  that  foreign  policy — General  de  Gaulle's 
favorite  field — Is  not  a  major  campaign  issue. 
Even  the  famous  fo^ce  de  frappe,  a  pet  op- 
p>o8ltlonal  whipping  boy,  isn't  often  featured 
in  debates. 

campaign  isstn:s 

The  contest  Is  being  fought  on  Internal 
social  problems  and  the  ideological  warning, 
underscored  by  GaulUsts,  that  If  the  general's 
party  Isn't  returned  to  power  the  Commu- 
nists will  dominate  any  successor  govern- 
ment. For  the  first  time  in  years,  de  Gaulle 
himself  has  been  talking  an  old-fashioned 
cold  war  line. 

Another,  less  obvious,  reason  for  the  dis- 
appearance of  any  artificial  ""American"'  elec- 
toral Issue  is.  however,  directly  attributable 
to  President  Johnson's  personal  French  pol- 
icy. Despite  frequent  exhortations  from  some 
of  his  leading  advisers  during  the  past  four 
years,  when  American  antl-GaulUsts  wanted 
the  President  to  strike  back  at  the  general, 
Johnson  refused  to  listen. 

In  1966,  alter  de  Gaulle  had  ordered  the 
expulsion  from  France  of  various  NATO  head- 
quarters, former  Secretary  of  State  Acbeson, 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk  and  Under  Secretary 
Ball  all  urged  some  kind  of  retributive  ac- 
tion. The  President  refused.  When  Ball  made 
a  speech  criticizing  FYench  pwllcy,  Johnson 
commanded  hla  top  counselors  to  avoid  such 
public  criticism  in  the  future. 

At  various  times,  from  1965  on,  the  Presi- 
dent was  urged  to  select  an  issue  such  as 
strategy  or  fiscal  matters  and.  at  a  moment 
of  his  own  choosing,  to  provoke  a  confronta- 
tion with  Prance.  He  spumed  such  advice. 
In  this  major  decision  he  followed  his  own 
wise  Judgment  and,  furthermore,  echoed  the 
opinion  of  his  brilliant,  levelheaded  Ambas- 
sador In  Paris,  Chip  Bohlen, 

In  the  spring  of  1965  the  President  was 
asked  whether  the  United  States  was  con- 
sidering reclassifying  France  as  no  longer  a 
"friend"  and  "ally."  He  refused  to  contem- 
plate such  an  attitude.  He  admitted  certain 
things  were  being  done  by  France  that  the 
U.S.A.  would  prefer  were  not  done,  but  he 
acknowledged  that  this  was  clearly  the  priv- 
ilege of  Paris. 

The  President  has  often  received  less  credit 
than  he  deserves  for  his  Judgment  of  Inter- 
national affairs  and  his  conduct  of  foreign 
policy.  The  case  of  Prance  is  an  outstanding 
example.  During  the  past  three  years  he  has 
steadfastly  adhered  to  the  view  that  there 
was  no  point  feuding  with  de  Gaulle,  a  proud 
and   natlonallstlcally  minded  man. 

He  was  grateftil  that  Prance  had  recovered 
Its  pride  and  sense  of  nationalism.  Despite 
any  Inconveniences,  a  stable  France  was  a 
more  valuable  asset  to  the  Western  commu- 
nity than  a  French  In  which  governments 
changes  every  few  months. 

Johnson  made  a  point  of  reminding  his 
advisers  that  de  Oaulle  had  stood  fast  beside 
the  United  States  during  the  great  Cuban 
showdown  with  Russia.  He  would  sometimes 
conclude  discussions  by  telling  antl-GauUists 
around  him  that  if  the  general  "threw  his 
fast  ball"  (a  simile  difficult  to  imagine),  he 
(Johnson)    wotUd  simply  "step  aside." 

A    PHILOSOPIflC    APPROACH 

Even  after  the  NATO  crisis  caused  by  de 
Gaulle's  expulsion  order,  the  President  In- 


sisted that  the  United  States  loved  France 
and  looked  upon  development  with  sorrow, 
not  with  anger.  He  philosophically  hoped  the 
French  people  would  not  always  feel  about 
the  United  States  the  way  their  Oovemment 
seemed  to  feel  and  that  the  general  would 
find  there  were  some  burning  problems  he 
could  work  out  with  Washington. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  calm  approach 
had  already  paid  off  prior  to  the  current 
French  crisis.  Had  it  not  been  for  Johnson's 
unflappabillty  it  is  unlikely  that  France 
could  have  been  persuaded  to  help  initiate 
Vietnamese  peace  negotiations  or  that  talks 
would  have  started  in  this  city. 

FRANCE'S    OLD    FRIEND 

The  United  States  seems  to  be  resuming 
its  familiar  position  as  Prance's  old  friend. 
The  stars  and  stripes  was  cheered  during 
recent  pro-de  Gaulle  demonstrations.  No 
non-Communist  has,  to  my  knowledge,  at- 
tack Amei^ca  in  an  otherwise  uninhibited 
electoral  campaign. 

Obviously  Johnson  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  dramatic  change  In  France's  internal 
situation  that  provoked  this  crisis  and  which 
seemingly  buried,  at  least  for  the  nonce, 
previous  official  coolness.  But,  during  the 
hard  times,  Johnson  certainly  preserved 
every  possible  vestige  of  coordlallty.  For  this 
the  President  merits  full  credit  for  personal 
wisdom  during  a  tr>'ing  time. 


THE  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 
ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  a  statement  which  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mr.  Bartxett]  had 
intended  to  make  yesterday  when  the 
Senate  passed,  with  amendments,  H.R. 
16819,  to  amend  the  Vocational  Rehabil- 
itation Act.  He  is  necessarily  absent. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Minimum  Investment  for  Maximum 
Benefits 

(Statement  by  Senator  Bartlett) 
I  support  H.R.  16819,  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Amendments  of  1968.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  to 
extend  the  authorization  of  grants  to  States 
for  rehabilitation  services,  and  to  broaden 
the  scope  of  goods  and  services  available  un- 
der that  Act  for  the  handicapped.  The  bill 
Is  of  particular  importance  to  my  State. 
Alaska  is  a  large  State  with  a  relatively  high 
per  capita  income,  but  on  the  other  hand, 
the  smallest  population  of  all  the  States. 
As  a  result.  Federal  grants-in-aid  to  the 
State  which  are  made  on  the  basis  of  per 
capita  income  and  population  often  times 
fall  far  short  of  the  amount  needed  to  pro- 
vide a  workable  program  with  the  State. 
However,  by  the  recent  action  of  the  Select 
Subcommittee  on  Education,  whose  chairman 
is  the  respected  Representative  from  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Dominick  V.  Daniels,  and  the 
full  House,  this  special  problem  of  the  under- 
populated States  has,  at  long  last,  been  rec- 
ognized. Thanks  to  the  action  of  the  House, 
the  bill  before  us  sets  a  minimum  of  $1 
million  in  assistance  to  each  and  every  State. 
This  will  aSord  the  assistance  necessary  to 
each  State  as  it  works  to  increase  efficiency, 
expand  rehabilitation  operations  and  to  ex- 
tend services  to  a  greater  portion  of  Its 
citizens. 

The  attention  of  the  Select  Subcommittee 
on  Education  was  first  drawn  to  this  prob- 
lem by  the  testimony  of  the  Representative 
from  Alaska.  Mr.  Pollock,  the  Representa- 
tive from  Nevada,  Mr.  Baring,  the  Represent- 
ative from  Delaware.  Mr.  Roth,  and  the  Rep- 
resentative from  Wyoming.  Mr.  Harrison. 
They  proposed  that  the  subcommittee  con- 


sider establishing  a  minimum  percentage  as 
a  determinant  of  the  federal  contribution. 
The  subcommittee,  after  a  good  deal  of  study, 
decided  and  I  feel,  decided  wisely,  to  provide 
Instead  for  a  flat  minimum  allotment  of  (1 
million.  I  congratulate  the  subcommittee  on 
Its  work,  on  its  leadership  and  on  its  willing- 
ness to  undertake  a  review  of  a  problem 
which,  although  It  has  not  concerned  the 
many,  has  certainly  harmed  the  few. 

Without  tiie  Inclusion  of  this  minimum 
allotment  provision,  the  State  of  Alaska 
would  be  the  hardest  hit  of  the  smaller 
states.  Alaska  would  receive  but  $438,921  in 
federal  allotments  for  fiscal  year  1969.  This 
would  Just  not  be  enough^ — not  even  with 
the  State's  share  of  matching  funds — to  pro- 
vide a  meaningful  or  a  useful  program.  The 
Daniels'  amendment  will  mean  that  alloca- 
tion adjustments  must  be  made  propor- 
tionately in  the  amounts  available  to  other 
states  but  those  adjustments  will  be  small 
compered  to  the  vast  benefits  to  be  derived 
by  the  citizenry  of  Alaska,  Nevada,  Delaware, 
and  Wyoming. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  follow  the  example  of 
the  House  and  to  act  favorably  on  the 
measure. 

It  is  my  intention  in  the  new  year,  with 
the  new  Congress  and  a  new  administration 
to  request  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  make  a  general  review 
of  all  Its  grants-in-aid  programs.  The  hard- 
ship and  the  unfairness  of  the  method 
hitherto  used  In  determining  allotments 
under  the  vocational  rehabilitation  program 
is  not  limited  to  that  program  alone.  Alas- 
kans and  citizens  of  other  states  of  low  popu- 
lation and  relatively  high  per  capita  Income 
are  faced  with  a  similar  problem  In  virtually 
every  grant-in-aid  program  administered  by 
the  department.  I  am  hopeful  that  a  general 
review  will  produce  general  legislation  and 
that  this  legislation  will  receive  the  approval 
of  Congress  so  that  the  small  States  will  no 
longer  be  at  the  mercy  of  their  Inadequate 
allotments. 


CLEARFIELD.  UTAH,  JOB  CORPS 
CENTER 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  in  April 
1966,  it  was  announced  that  Thiokol 
Cheinlcal  Corp.  would  operate  an  urban 
Job  Corps  center  for  1,300  trainees  at 
the  site  of  the  former  Clearfield  Naval 
Supply  Center  in  Clearfield,  Utah. 

The  announcement  was  met  with  less 
than  enthusiastic  support  from  sur- 
rounding commimities.  In  fact,  there 
was  intense  opposition  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  center. 

Six  months  later,  on  October  4.  1966, 
when  the  first  14  corpsmen  arrived,  the 
.situation  had  not  improved  very  much 
in  spite  of  hard  community  relations 
work  on  the  part  of  Thiokol  officials. 

But  as  the  corpsmen  increased  in  ntmi- 
ber  and  finally  reached  the  1.300  level  in 
May  of  1967  and  the  surrounding  com- 
munities had  the  opportunity  to  see  the 
center  in  operation  and  observe  the 
young  trainees  as  they  visited  the  local 
communities,  the  opposition  gradually 
decreased. 

Today,  not  everj'one  is  a  100 -percent 
supporter  of  the  program,  but  the  tone 
and  extent  of  the  opposition  in  Utah  has 
decreased  dramatically.  Especially 
among  the  local  elected  ofBcials  and  law 
enforcement  ofl&cers,  the  switch  from 
opposition  to  support  has  been  most  en- 
couraging. 

People  soon  discovered  that  the  young 
men  in  Job  Corps  were  seeking  an  op- 
portunity to  obtain  the  necessary  skills 
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so  that  they  could  obtain  and  hold  a 
meaningful  Job  and  earn  their  own  way 
in  society.  They  discovered  that  the 
young  men  were  willing  and  eager  to  be 
accepted  as  members  of  the  community 
and  that  they  would  donate  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  man-hours  working  on 
local  community  service  projects. 

There  were  scattered  incidents  and 
some  trouble  in  the  community,  mostly 
between  the  Job  Corps  men  and  local 
youths,  but  statistics  soon  proved  the 
corpsmen  offered  less  trouble  to  law  en- 
forcement officers  than  the  same  number 
of  local  youths.  Some  officers  have  said 
they  would  rather  deal  with  the  corps- 
men  than  some  of  the  local  young  people. 
The  Clearfield  Job  Corps  Center  re- 
cently graduated  the  2.000th  corpsman. 
He  was  Matthew  Washington,  age  20, 
from  Baton  Rouge,  La.  He  is  now  work- 
ing as  a  hospital  services  worker  in  the 
pediatrics  division  of  St.  Benedict's  Hos- 
pital in  Ogden,  Utah.  He  plans  to  con- 
tinue his  education,  enter  Weber  State 
college  and  eventually  become  a  medical 
technician. 

He  was  one  of  116  graduates  honored 
at  a  recent  graduation.  At  the  same  time 
the  center's  fleldhouse  was  dedicated  to 
the  memory  of  and  renamed  in  honor 
of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King. 

At  the  time  of  Dr.  King's  death,  the 
trainees  at  the  Clearfield  Center  estab- 
lished a  Martin  Luther  King  Scholar- 
ship Fund  to  be  used  to  finance  college 
training  for  deserving  graduates  from 
the  Clearfield  Center.  At  this  same  grad- 
uation ceremony.  $3,400  which  had  been 
raised  by  donations  from  the  center 
trainees  and  Thiokol  employees  was  pre- 
sented to  officials  of  Weber  State  College. 
This  center  is  one  of  the  success  stories 
In  the  Job  Corps  program.  I  am  proud 
of  my  association  with  the  center  since 
its  beginning  more  than  2  years  ago. 
Many  of  the  2.000  young  men  who  have 
graduated  from  the  center  literally  had 
no  hope  of  holding  a  meaningful  job  be- 
fore receiving  this  training  Now  they  are 
working  as  productive  citizens,  and 
through  their  income  ux  are  already  re- 
paying the  American  taxpayers  and  are 
also  helping  to  provide  the  same  oppor- 
tunities for  other  young  persons. 

The  Salt  Lake  Tribune  published  an 
article  covering  the  ceremony  I  have  de- 
scribed. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

CLCAKrnxo    Cintee    Ceremonies    Graduate 

2.00OTH  Corpsman 

(By  DarleDe  Oalbralth) 

Clearfield.— A  dream  of  a  future  career  m 

a  medical  technican  came  a  step  cloeer  to 

reality  Tuesday  for  the  a.OOOth  graduate  of 

the  Clearfleld  Job  Corps  Center 

Matthew  Washington.  20.  Baton  Rouge.  La.. 
will  begin  full-time  employment  Thursday 
as  a  hospital  services  worker  in  the  pediatrics 
division  at  St.  Benedicts  Hospital,  Ogden. 

The  youth  was  one  of  1 16  corpsmen  who  re- 
ceived graduation  recognition  in  ceremonies 
at  the  Job  Corps  Center.  The  outdoor  rites 
also  included  dedication  of  Martin  Luther 
King  Pleldhouse  and  presentation  of  a  $3,400 
memorial  scholarship  to  Weber  State  Col- 
lege. Ogden. 


PRKDICTS  BRIGHT  rUTURE 

For  young  Washington,  completion  of  the 
course  marked  the  beglnlng  of  what  he  hopes 
wU  be  a  life-long  career.  He  plana  to  "X»m- 
plete  requirements  for  a  high  school  diploma, 
enroll  at  Weber  State  College  and  study  to 
become  a  medical  technician." 

Charles  J.  Moxley.  center  director,  predicted 
a  brighter  future  than  would  have  been 
possible  without  the  training  program  for 
all  of  graduating  corpsmen  Of  the  116  total. 
33  already  have  left  the  center  for  Job  place- 
ment. 50  were  awarded  fviU-covirse  gradua- 
tion diplomas,  37  received  General  Equiva- 
lency DUplomas  and  six  completed  gradua- 
tion requlremenu  In  the  adult  high  school 
program  at  DavU  High  School,  Mr.  Moxley 
said.  ^^ 

The  director  expressed  pride  in  the  2.000 
youths  who  have  completed  the  training 
program  since  the  first  corpsman  arrived  at 
the  center  on  Oct.  4.  1966 

"Tou  have  your  diplomas,  your  knowledge 
Is  there,  no  one  can  take  it  away. "  John 
Burgess,  associate  director  of  operations.  Na- 
tional Job  Corps.  Washington.  DC.  told  the 
graduates. 

rtELOHOCSE  DEDICATION 

In  ceremonies  dedicating  the  fleldhouse  In 
memory  of  the  slain  civil  rights  leader. 
Robert  L.  Marquardt,  vice  president  in  charge 
of  Thiokol 's  economic  development  opera- 
tions, told  the  corpsmen.  Dr.  King  "stood 
for  what  you  wanted:   Free  opportunity  ' 

The  neldhouse  has  area  for  basketball  and 
handball  courts,  arU-and-crafts  area,  a  four- 
lane  bowling  alley,  an  Olympic-sized  swim- 
ming pool  and  a  boxing  arena.  It  Is  the  only 
new  building  constructed  at  the  Clearfleld 
center.  Mr  Moxley  said. 

Dr  James  Poulger,  WSC  vice  president,  ac- 
cepted the  $3,400  Martin  Luther  King 
Scholarship  Kund  on  behalf  of  the  school. 
Funds  to  be  used  by  center  graduates  were 
donated  by  corpsmen,  center  officials  and 
workers  from  all  Thiokol  divisions. 


THIRTT-FODR    NOW    COLIXOUNS 

Corpsmen  Jim  Harvey  and  Leonard  Nlelson, 
who  have  been  accepted  for  enrollment  at 
the  University  of  Utah,  were  honored  repre- 
senting the  36  corpsmen  attending  area 
colleges. 

At  a  luncheon  preceding  the  ceremonies, 
James  L  Barker  Jr ,  Salt  Lake  City  commis- 
sioner, told  a  group  of  trade- journal  editors, 
business  and  community  leaders.  "I  was 
antagonistic  when  the  center  was  first  pro- 
posed, but  since  have  changed  my  mind. 
When  you  invest  taxpayers'  money  in  making 
people  respected  members  of  the  community, 
you  are  getting  a  return." 


PASSAGE  OF  THE  MONDAY 
HOLIDAY  BILL 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  as  one 
who  has  long  supported  the  Monday  hol- 
iday bill.  I  am  pleased  that  the  Senate 
took  prompt  action  to  pass  the  pending 
legislation  and  send  It  to  the  President. 
Appropriately  enough,  the  Senate  vote 
came  on  a  Monday. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  for  his  prompt  action  on  the  bill 
•  H.R.  15951"  to  provide  for  the  uniform 
annual  observance  of  certain  holidays  on 
Mondays. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  who  so  gra- 
ciously consented  to  hold  hearings  on, 
and  lent  his  support  to.  S.  1217.  a  bill 
which  I  introduced  which  was  similar  In 
intent  to  the  one  Just  passed  by  the 
Senate. 

While  my  own  bill  differed  from  the 


House  bill  In  some  respects.  I  felt  that 
we  would  be  better  advised  to  accept  that 
version  as  a  compromise  measure.  For  a 
number  of  years  there  has  been  a  grow- 
ing interest  among  business  and  profes- 
sional groups,  organized  labor,  and  indi- 
vidual workers,  as  well  as  a  number  of 
our  colleagues  in  both  Houses,  in  adopt- 
ing a  commonsense  plan  for  the  observ- 
ance of  cerUin  holidays.  All  recognized 
the  shortcomings  of  our  existing  system, 
but  were  unable  to  reach  a  censensus 
on  a  single  plan.  However,  in  working  to- 
gether we  now  have  achieved  a  plan 
which  proved  to  be  acceptable  to  the 
majority  of  those  who  have  labored  so 
long  to  make  our  holidays  rational  a.s 
well  as  natioiuil. 

Mr.  President,  employer  and  employee 
alike,  as  well  as  the  general  public,  will 
benefit  from  this  legislation  that  regu- 
larizes the  observance  of  Washington's 
Birthday.  Veterans  Day.  and  Memorial 
Day  so  that  they  will  occur  annually  on 
Mondays.  Also,  the  establishment  of 
Columbus  Day  as  a  national  holiday,  not 
only  pays  tribute  to  those  Americans  of 
Italian  decent  who  followed  their  great 
countryman.  Christopher  Columbus,  to 
America,  but  underscores  the  fact  that 
we  are  a  nation  of  immigrants,  Thi.s 
obsei-vance  establishes  a  new  Monday 
holiday,  thus  creating  four.  3-day  "va- 
catlonettes." 

Briefly,  as  a  result  of  the  bill,  the  in- 
dividual worker  and  his  family  will  bene- 
fit from  increased  time  to  spend  together, 
visit  relatives  or  friends,  travel  or  just 
take  it  easy  and  relax  at  home.  Also, 
a  3-day  weekend  will  provide  time  for 
family  pilgrimages  to  historic  sites, 
making  the  observance  of  these  holidays 
educational  and  more  meaningful.  A  3- 
day  holiday  also  provides  an  opportunity 
for  participation  In  a  wider  range  of 
educational  and  recreational  activities 
for  the  whole  family. 

Commerce  and  business  will  benefit 
from  the  uninterrupted  workweek.  Mid- 
week holidays  often  cause  absenteeism, 
inefficiency,  and  malingering,  in  addition 
to  costly  shutdowns,  production  inter- 
ruptions, and  delays. 

As  passed,  the  measure  will  not  become 
effective  until  January  1.  1971.  which 
in  my  view  will  give  the  various  State 
legislatures  ample  time  to  adopt  legisla- 
tion governing  the  State  obsen-ance  of 
these  four  national  holidays. 

By  so  doing,  we  will  have  moved  the 
Nation  to  a  more  logical  position  as 
regards  the  observance  of  holidays,  a 
position  that  will  prove  to  be  one  which 
accords  ample  respect  to  our  traditions 
and  history,  yet  gives  to  our  citizens  a 
more  generous  portion  of  time  in  which 
to  celebrate  these  holidays. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  gratified  that  this 
beneficial  legislation  has  cleared  the 
Senate  with  such  dispatch,  and  it  is  my 
sincere  hope  that  the  President  will  see 
fit  to  sign  the  bill  at  his  earliest  oppor- 
tunity. 
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BILINGUAL    EDUCATION— UNFUL- 
FILLED PROMISE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  May  27  issue  of  the  Legislative  News- 


letter, the  Americans  for  Democratic  Ac- 
tion state: 

Having  approved  a  program  to  provide 
education  mainly  to  Spanish-speaking  chil- 
dren, the  Administration  Is  now  starving  the 
program.  Although  $30  million  was  author- 
ized when  the  program  was  approved,  the 
Administration  is  seeking  only  $5  million  for 
fiscal  1969.  Of  the  three  million  children  who 
need  help  under  the  bilingual  education  pro- 
gr.im.  only  about  142,000  are  getting  It.  ETven 
the  lull  $30  million  will  help  only  215,000 
more.  This  much  should  be  approved. 

As  author  of  the  Bilingual  Education 
Act.  and  as  this  Record  has  made  abun- 
dantly clear  thus  far,  I  agree  that  this 
urgently  needed  legislation  should  be 
funded  fully.  But  now  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  voted  to  deny  even  $5 
million  to  these  deprived  scholastics. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
to  the  editor  of  the  Corpus  Christl  Caller 
of  May  21,  written  by  I.  O.  Calvlllo,  a 
ninth-grade  student  from  Edlnburg,  Tex., 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
The  letter  goes  far  to  explain  the  hope 
that  the  Bilingual  Education  Act  holds 
out  to  our  non-English  speaking  young- 
sters. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
self-explanatory  letter  from  Mr.  Richard 
M,  Clowes,  superintendent  of  schools  of 
the  Coimty  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  dated 
May  29,  1968,  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

STUDENT  Praises  Bilingual  Teaching 

Editor,  the  Caluex  : 

In  your  letter.  AWE.,  of  May  6.  about  the 
bilingual  program,  you  asked,  "What  good 
does  the  bilingual  program  do?" 

In  my  belief,  the  bilingual  program  Is 
very  good.  For  instance,  the  bilingual  pro- 
gram helped  me  learn  more  words  for  a  bet- 
ter vocabulary.  It  helped  me  understand  the 
things  I  read. 

The  bilingual  program  also  helps  small, 
Spanish-speaking  children  understand  and 
listen  to  the  teacher  better.  If  a  small  boy 
starts  going  to  school  and  the  tecicher  starts 
speaking  to  him  only  in  English,  he  thinks 
that  his  teacher  Is  "nuts." 

Now.  many  jobs  pay  more  to  the  bilingual 
secretary  than  to  an  ordinary  one.  Many 
businessmen  In  the  Southwest.  Texas,  Loui- 
siana, etc..  carry  on  transactions  with  busi- 
nesses south  of  the  border.  A  knowledge  of 
both  languages  is  not  only  needed  in  office 
work,  but  in  many  other  Jobs. 

Besides,  we  are  Spanish-speaking  people, 
even  though  we  live  here  In  the  United 
States.  We  speak  English  just  as  anyone  else, 
but  we  also  want  to  learn  how  to  speak  and 
write  it  correctly.  Many  people  don't  un- 
derstand what  being  bilingual  means. 

It  means  having  the  opportunity  of  get- 
ting ahead  In  both  the  English  and  Spanish- 
speaking  worlds,  I  hope  that  with  these  few 
reasons,  you  will  change  your  mind  about 
the  bilingual  program. 

I.  O.  Calvilm), 
Ninth-Grade  Student. 

Edinburc. 


addressed  to  all  members  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  urging  your  support  of  the 
appropriations  for  the  Bilingual  Bill  in  the 
full  amount  specified  in  the  bill. 

It  Is  the  belief  of  this  body,  which  repre- 
sents 95  school  districts  In  Los  Angeles 
County,  that  this  measure  is  one  of  the  most 
Important  new  pieces  of  legislation  to  come 
before  Congress  in  recent  years.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  measure  the  benefits  we  be- 
lieve that  would  be  derived  from  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  provisions  of  the  Bilingual 
Bill  which  affects  so  much  of  the  population 
of  this  County.  We  trust  that  the  long-range 
Influence  such  a  bill  can  liave  on  students 
now  in  school  is  fully  understood  and  that 
we  can  rely  on  your  full  support  as  appropri- 
ations are  being  considered. 
Sincerely. 

Richard  M.  Clowes. 

Superintendent. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
this  legislation  was  vital  and  urgent.  Pull 
funding  is  even  more  important.  The 
necessities  of  the  times  and  the  call  of 
Western  civilization  demands  that  these 
children  have  a  chance  at  last.  Tlie  time 
for  bilingual  education  was  a  hundred 
years  ago.  Its  fulfillment  comes  late.  We 
need  to  vote  the  money  this  year. 


CotJNTY  OP  Los  Angeles. 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  May  29, 1968. 
Senator  Ralph  W.  Yarboroucr. 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Yarborough:  The  Los  An- 
geles County  Board  of  Education  took  action 
to  send  this  communication,  which  Is  being 


THE  POOR  PEOPLE'S  MARCH 
NOT  THE  ANSWER 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
often  been  observed  that  as  events  seem 
to  overwhelm  us,  the  difficulty  one  has 
in  keeping  his  perspective  increases 
accordingly. 

Thus,  I  find  the  words  of  a  Cheyenne 
minister,  a  Negro,  to  be  very  helpful. 

The  Reverend  C.  B.  Beamon  said  in 
Cheyenne  recently — where  he  is  pastor 
of  the  African  Methodist  Church : 
I  am  afraid  It  (the  march)  displays  .some- 
thing less  than  true  intelligence.  I  think 
we  need  to  show  not  how  low  we  are,  but 
how  high  we  would  like  to  reach. 

We've  been  in  the  gutter  long  enough. 
If  we  emphasize  poverty  we  will  continue 
to  remain  on  the  poverty  list. 

Let  us  emphasize  better  and  higher  things, 
and  when  we  lift  our  minds  in  that  direction 
we  sooner  or  later  will  live  that  way  ...  as 
a  man  thinketh  not  only  so  is  he,  but  so 
will  he  live. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  all  Americans 
to  do  everything  we  can  to  improve  our 
society.  Sometimes  the  most  important 
contributions  we  can  make  may  not  be 
in  trying  directly  to  relieve  the  poor 
through  Government  largess,  but  by  set- 
ting and  encouraging  through  example  a 
purpose  and  a  determination  to  improve 
our  own  lot. 

No  healthy  person  can  be  helped 
permanently  by  being  made  the  recipient 
of  gratuities. 

So  I  take  pleasure  and  satsifaction,  Mr. 
President,  in  saluting  my  fellow  Wyo- 
minglte,  Mr.  Beamon,  for  his  clear  analy- 
sis of  a  responsible  reaction  to  poverty. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire article  published  in  the  Wyoming 
State  Tribune,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pastor  Here  Indicates  March  Not  Solution 
(By  Lynn  M.Kelly) 

The  pastor  of  the  Cheyenne  African  Meth- 
odist Church  said  today  he  didn't  know  of 


anyone  in  Cheyenne  Interested  in  joining  the 
Poor  People's  March  in  Washington.  He  said 
he  believed  the  march  and  Resurrection  City 
are  not  the  means  for  poor  people  to  get  what 
they  need. 

The  Rev.  C.  B.  Beamon.  a  Negro,  said,  "I  am 
afraid  It  (the  march)  displays  something  less 
than  true  Intelligence.  I  think  we  need  to 
show  not  how  low  we  are,  but  how  high  we 
would  like  to  reach.  We've  been  in  the  gutter 
long  enough.  If  we  emphasize  poverty  we  will 
continue  to  remain  on  the  poverty  list.  Let  us 
emphasize  better  and  higher  things,  and 
when  we  lift  our  minds  In  lliat  direction  we 
sooner  or  later  will  live  that  way  ...  as  a 
man  thinketh  not  only  so  Is  he.  but  so  will 
lie  live." 

The  pastor  of  the  100  member,  predomi- 
nately negro  chxirch  .said  he  didn't  know  of 
unyone  going  to  Washington  from  Cheyenne 
to  ]>articlpate  In  the  march,  and  said,  "I  don't 
know  of  anyone  who  even  .seems  to  be  In- 
terested.'' 

He  said,  "I  believe  education  is  the  key  to 
solving  poverty,  but  not  the  Resurrection  City 
kind  of  education." 

"I  don't  want  to  be  educated  on  how  low 
I  am.  I  want  to  be  educated  on  how  high  I 
am,"  he  said.  "This  type  of  education,  think- 
ing In  terms  of  what  we  can  do  about  lifting 
ourselves  in  this  world,  will  get  us  what  we 
need,  taut  It  is  the  personal  responsibility  of 
every  person  of  every  race,  creed  and  color." 

Beamon  said  he  believes  the  Idea  of  fed- 
eral aid  "is  a  wonderful  thing,  but  the  bad 
things  about  it  are  the  way  it  Is  distributed 
and  the  callousness  of  the  people  who 
handle  it  in  finding  the  right  place  to  dis- 
tribute It." 

"A  handout  to  any  )>eople  has  always 
been  one  of  the  worst  things  in  the  world," 
lie  said. 

"Give  my  people  a  job  and  give  them  an 
opportunity.  Move  back  out  of  the  way 
and  let  me  work  for  my  living  and  I  can 
sUind  up  with  dignity  and  pride  and  I  can 
walk  before  the  public  with  an  uplifted 
head,"  he  said. 

"But  if  I  have  to  look  around  at  the 
faces  of  those  who  have  been  giving  me  my 
living  on  a  platter,  I  can  think  very  little 
of  it."  he  said. 

"True  men  don't  beg.  They  have  no  need 
to  beg.  They  either  find  something  already 
available  to  make  a  living  or  are  instru- 
mental in  helping  to  bring  about  or  develop 
ways  to  do  it.  Tliey  make  something  of 
their  own."  he  said. 

"When  this  is  done,  and  when  this  has 
been  considered,  especially  among  those 
who  are  so  glibly  ready  to  pass  out  aid 
and  brag  about  what  the  government  is 
doing  for  the  country,  we  will  be  much 
better  ofl',"  he  said. 

"I  think  we  should  be  able  to  stop  ask- 
ing 'what  do  you  have  to  offer  me'  and  ask 
instead  'what  do  I  have  to  offer  that  will 
make  me  worthy  of  the  space  which  I  hold'  " 
he  said. 

The  pastor  said  he  believes  it  is  the 
personal  responsibility  of  each  person  to 
lift  himself  to  a  level  of  higher  attainment. 

"It  is  impossible  to  throw  a  barrel  of 
fishhooks  in  the  river  and  think  you're 
going  to  catch  fish,"  he  said.  "We  should 
make  ourselves  the  first  example  and  each 
community,  county  and  state  should  do  the 
same." 

Beamon  said  he  believes  if  all  persons 
would  follow  the  same  steps  and  follow  the 
same  laws  in  lifting  themselves  to  a  higher 
level,  "We  would  soon  find  ourselves  at 
a  point  where  we  can  live  like  brothers 
and  sisters." 


GOURMAN  REPORT  VALUABLE  NEW 
TOOL  IN  SELECTING  COLLEGES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr,  President,  most 
professional    educators,    many    parents 
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and  an  increasingly  large  number  of  col- 
lege-bound youngsters  have  pondered  the 
dlfBcult  question  of  academic  and  ad- 
ministrative excellence  In  our  Nation's 
4-year  colleges.  Any  parent  or  high  school 
counselor  who  has  gone  through  the 
agonizing  process  of  determining  which 
institution  excells  in  a  given  area  of 
study  or  in  such  essentials  as  library 
facilities  and  ratio  of  staff  to  students 
knows  how  dlfBcult  it  is  to  arrive  at  any 
sort  of  an  objective  determination. 

Last  year  a  report  rating  1.187  Ameri- 
can colleges,  compiled  by  Prof.  Jack 
Oourman.  not  only  graded  colleges  on 
their  excellence  in  areas  ranging  from 
French  to  financial  aid  but  also  gave 
overall  numerical  ratings.  As  a  Yale  grad- 
uate I  would  have  to  question  the  total 
objectivity  of  a  report  which  relegated 
Yale  to  third  place  In  the  national  rank- 
ings. But,  quite  seriously,  I  have  yet  to 
see  as  thorough  and  valuable  a  summary 
of  college  strengths  and  weaknesses  as 
the  Oourman  report  presents. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  the  report 
careful  study,  for  it  tells  us  a  great  deal 
about  the  condition  of  American  educa- 
tion today.  It  also  may  play  an  increas- 
ingly important  role  in  encouraging  our 
Institutions  of  higher  learning  to  up- 
grade the  quality  of  their  instruction, 
administration  and  physical  plant  in  the 
knowledge  that  such  upgrading  will  have 
a  substantial  impact  on  their  standing  in 
this  national  rating  system — a  system 
which  will  continue  to  be  refined  and 
updated  as  the  years  go  by. 


founded  fears  and  distrust.  Cleveland 
and  the  Nation  can  be  proud  of  the  influ- 
ence which  this  project  has  had  to>ward 
building  world  peace  through  under- 
standing of  global  problems  on  the  basis 
of  firsthand  knowledge. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  will  again 
provide  adequate  funds  for  programs  of 
this  nature.  The  State  Department  has 
asked  that  $5  million  of  the  $15  million 
cut  by  the  House  of  Representatives  be 
restored  for  exchange  programs  for  for- 
eign visitors  to  the  United  States  which 
will  not  require  dollar  expenditures 
abroad.  CIP  funding  is  included  in  that 
area,  and  I  urge  the  committee  to  re- 
store these  funds  which  more  than  jus- 
tify themselves  in  the  cause  of  world 
peace. 


CIP— AN    OUTSTANDING    COMMU- 
NITY PROJECT 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr  President, 
the  Cleveland  International  Program  for 
Youth  Leaders  and  Social  Workers,  Inc.. 
will  be  celebrating  its  10th  anniversary 
this  August.  The  goals  of  this  outstand- 
ing organisation,  formed  in  Cleveland. 
Ohio,  have  always  been  to  enhance  in- 
ternational relations  through  person-to- 
person  understanding.  This  organiza- 
tion, known  as  CIP.  has  dealt  with  small 
but  carefully  selected  groui?s  of  social 
workers  and  youth  leaders  who  have 
been  brought  from  nations  the  world 
over  to  Cleveland  to  study  at  Case  West- 
em  Reserve  University,  to  live  with  fam- 
ilies in  the  Cleveland  area,  and  to  learn 
to  know  America  through  summer  work 
experience  in  camps,  settlement  houses, 
and  similar  institutions. 

This  summer  a  new  high  of  86  par- 
ticipants from  40  different  countries 
have  been  enrolled  in  the  program.  Dr. 
Henry  Ollendorff,  CIP's  director  and 
founder,  reports  more  interest  abroad  In 
the  program  than  ever  before.  Sweden 
and  France,  for  example,  have  increased 
their  support — Sweden  with  a  direct  cash 
contribution  and  France  with  a  recipro- 
cal offer  to  American  youth  leaders. 
Israeli  and  Jordanian  alumni  have  main- 
tained mutual  Interest  in  the  program. 

This  is  an  excellent  example  of  how 
we  can  bring  about  a  better  understand- 
ing of  America  in  other  nations  through 
action  on  the  local  level.  It  Is  a  fine 
means  of  furthering  the  cause  of  mutual 
understanding     and     eliminating     un- 


U.S.  CASUALTIES  IN  VIETFAM 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  latest 
Issue  of  Time  magazine  reports: 

An  of  midnight  on  Sunday.  June  23.  the 
Vietnam  conflict  became  the  longest  war  ever 
fought  by  Americana. 

The  Time  article  added: 

It  was  2.376  days  since  December  22.  1961, 
when  Viet  Cong  bullets  kUled  the  first  Amer- 
ican soldier. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  received  the 
latest  Department  of  Defense  release 
showing  our  casualties  in  Vietnam  from 


January  1,  1961,  through  June  15  of  this 
year.  In  that  period,  we  have  suffered 
25,068  deaths.  This  total  Is  composed  of 
those  killed  in  action  and  those  who  have 
died  of  wounds,  died  while  missing,  or 
died  while  captured  or  interned.  In  addi- 
tion, 81,788  Americans  have  suffered  non- 
fatal wounds  requiring  hospital  care  and 
73,509  nonfatal  wounds  not  requiring 
such  care. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
complete  text  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense news  release,  dated  June  20,  1968, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[A  news  release  from  the  OlBce  of  Assistant 

Secretary     of    Defense     (Public     Affairs), 

Washington.  DC.  June  20,  1968) 
Vietnam   Wexklt   CAsrALTiEs   Statistical 
Summary 

The  Department  of  Defense  released  today 
the  weekly  casxialtles  reported  in  connection 
with  the  conflict  In  Vietnam,  as  of  June  15, 
1968. 

A.  VJI.  CASCALTIIS  REStTLTlNO  ntOM  ACTtOIf  BT 
HOBTUX  roRCxa 
Total  U.S.  deaths  from  actions  by  hostile 
forces  is  the  sum  of  the  following  categories: 
killed  In  action,  died  of  wounds,  died  while 
missing  and  died  while  captured.  Lines  1 
through  4  subdivide  casualties  by  cause  or 
category.  Unes  5  provides  an  additional 
breakdown  of  the  same  totals  by  environ- 
ment <alr  or  ground).  Totals  are  cumulative 
from  January  1,  1961  through  June  15,  1968. 


Army        Navy  ■ 


Marine        Air 
Corps       Fare* 


Total 


1.  Killad 

2   Woundtd  or  iniitrW: 

a.  Diad  ot  wounds 

b.  Nonfatal  wounds: 

Hospital  car*  raquirad 

Hospital  care  not  itquirad 

3.  Missini: 

a.  Died  white  missini 

b.  Rsturned  ta  control 

c  Current  missinf 

4.  Captured  or  interned: 

a.  Died  while  captured  or  internsd.. 

b.  Returned  to  control 

c  Current  captured  or  interned 

i.  Deaths: 

a.  From  aircratt  accidenls;incid««ts: 

Filed  winf 

Helicopter 

b.  From  (round  xiiM... 


12,390 

609 

7,469 

283 

20,751 

1,573 

75 

866 

27 

2,541 

tt,4Sl 
44.909 

1.913 
3.093 

30.963 
23,984 

461 
1,523 

81,788 
73,509 

1,394 

U 

214 

119 

7 

106 

5 

6 

104 

248 

19 

501 

1,766 

76 

925 

9  .. 

11 
24 

i" 

123 

133 

34 
636 

4* 

17 

80 

210 

8,050 

1 

2 

122 

438 

IS 
106 

10 

18 

281 

57 

708 

663 
14.646 

922 
23.438 

Total  deaths'    15,366            803         8,340            559 

25,068 

B.  COMBAT  OEATtIS  FOR  OTHER  FORCES  IN  ViaNAM  SINCE  JAN.  1,  1961 

Force                                                        RVNAF>             Other  frs* 

world  forest 

Enemy* 

6   Total  deaths                66,818                   2,269 

363.935 

C.  US.  CASUALTIES  NOT  THE  RESULT  OF  ACTION  BY  HOSTILE  FORCES  SINCE  JAN.  1,  1961 

Army         Navy        Marina         Air 
Corps         Force 

Total 

7.  Current  missing 51  5 

8.  Deaths: 

a.  From  aircrall  accidenta/iiKiilash : 

Fiiedwinf 162  76 

Helicopter...  613  20 

b.  From  other  causes 1,619  391 

Total  daaths 2.394  467 


66 


28 

153 

419 

152 

2 

787 

648 

139 

2,797 

828 


294 


4,003 


I  Na«Y  figures  include  Coast  Guard. 

>  Sum  ol  lines  I ,  ?a.  3a.  and  4a. 

I  Does  not  include  paramilitary  losses. 

<  iKludes  adjustments  from  previous  period. 
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THE  OCCUPATIONAL  HEALTH   AND 
SAFETY  BILL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues two  significant  articles  on  the 
subject  of  occupational  health  and 
safety — a  subject  that  is  embodied  in  S. 
2864  which  is  pending  before  my  Sub- 
committee on  Labor. 

Mr.  President,  today's  industrial  cas- 
ualty list — like  yesterday's  tomorrow's, 
and  every  working  day's — is  55  dead, 
8,500  disabled,  and  27,200  hurt.  The 
yearly  figures  come  to  14,000  to  15,000 
dead,  over  2  million  disabled,  over  7  mil- 
lion hurt.  These  figures  are  alarming 
when  viewed  in  their  totality. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  full  in  the  Record 
an  article  by  John  Herling  titled  "Time 
for  Safety,"  which  appeared  in  the  Iron- 
worker of  June  1968,  and  an  article  by 
Ralph  Nader  and  Jerome  Gordon  which 
appeared  in  the  New  Republic  of  June 
15, 1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[From  the  Ironworker,  June  1968) 
Time  for  Safety 
(By  John  Herling) 

It's  long  overdue,  this  new  awareness  of 
protection  of  workers  on  the  Job. 

More  than  fifty  years  ago,  Congress  passed 
its  first  law  to  stop  the  "frightful  diseases" 
which  came  from  the  use  of  phosphorus  in 
watches.  Later  on,  some  legislative  action  was 
taken  to  cover  injuries  to  miners  and  long- 
shoremen. Under  the  Walsh-Healey  Act,  30 
years  ago,  a  pretense  of  protection  was  held 
out  to  workers  injured  on  jobs  under  govern- 
ment contract. 

For  almost  half  a  century  the  federal  gov- 
ernment slowpoked  along  in  this  area.  This 
was  not  because  industrial  accidents  or  dis- 
eases took  a  holiday — as  Labor  Secretary 
Wlrtz  pointed  out — but  because  the  responsi- 
bility was  shuttled  around  in  the  twilight 
zone  between  federal  and  state  Jurisdictions. 

In  this  area,  the  theory  of  states  rights 
were  used  to  maintain  the  practice  of  work- 
ers' wrongs.  Before  the  states  were  induced  to 
move  to  enact  industrial  safety  acts,  great 
disasters  had  to  occur. 

In  the  terrible  Triangle  fire  of  March  1911, 
146  women  were  burned  or  jumped  to  death 
In  New  York  City.  FVances  Perkins,  then  a 
young  woman,  witneseed  the  halocaust.  After 
the  fire,  the  state  legislature,  Its  conscience 
singed,  passed  some  legislation.  Years  later. 
as  Secretary  of  Labor.  Miss  Perkins  talked 
about  the  tragic  human  cost  which  has  re- 
sulted from  America's  ^villingness  to  let  the 
need  for  Industrial  safety  and  health  get  shot 
down  In  the  crossfire  between  state  and 
federal  authority.  The  problem  of  too  little 
too  late  has  remained  with  us. 

What  is  the  situation  today? 

Each  year  in  this  advanced  industrial  so- 
ciety, 14.500  workers  are  killed  on  the  job. 
Over  2.200,000  workers  suffer  disabling  In- 
juries. $1.5  billion  in  wages  are  lost.  250  mil- 
lion man  days  of  productivity  are  wasted — 
nearly  10  times  the  days  lost  due  to  strikes 
and  other  work  stoppages.  All  In  all,  the 
economy  suffers  a  $6.8  billion  setback  every 
year  because  of  accidents. 

Tc  counter  this  challenge  of  suffering,  state 
governments  carrled^-often  Insisted  on  car- 
rying— the  primary  responsibility.  Sometimes, 
benefits  have  resulted,  but  not  nearly  enough. 
Why?  Because  the  needs  are  too  great  and 
state  governments  vary  In  their  Interest  and 
their  competence  to  cope  with  the  vast  prob- 
lem. 


On  the  federal  side,  the  situation  had  not 
for  a  long  time  been  much  better.  Programs 
have  been  Inadequate  and  fragmented.  Safety 
has  been  a  matter  of  bits  and  pieces,  lacking 
contlniUty,  conformity  and  clearly  place  re- 
sponsibility. 

Nevei^heless.  In  some  cases,  when  the  fed- 
eral government  was  empowered  to  tackle  the 
problem — as  in  shipbuilding  and  longshor- 
Ing — the  accident  rate  was  brought  sharply 
down  In  a  period  of  six  or  seven  years. 

In  those  states,  where  programs  have  been 
mounted  with  determination  and  better  fi- 
nanced, the  death  rate  from  work  accidents 
Is  19  deaths  per  100,000  workers.  By  contrast. 
In  the  ten  states  with  the  smallest  pro- 
grams, the  deaths  average  110  per  100,000 
workers^-or  more  than  550  percent  higher! 

Under  the  new  proposed  federal  law.  a 
general  partnership  of  federal  and  state  ac- 
tion Is  planned.  The  federal  responsibility 
win  operate  to  the  limits  of  constitutional 
powers  covering  Industries  In  Interstate 
commerce.  The  whole  purpose  of  the  legis- 
lation (H.R.  14816)  is  to  develop  comprehen- 
sive and  binding  federal-state  relationships 
to  give  new  meaning  to  the  concept  of  crea- 
tive federalism. 

In  addition,  the  bill  calls  for  a  step-up  In 
safety  research  and  In  cooperation  with  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare. To  give  precision  and  priority  to  this 
federal  responsibility,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
would  be  given  the  power  to  establish  man- 
datory federal  standards. 

Enforcement  Is  placed  in  the  liands  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  who  will  hold  hear- 
ings where  there  seems  no  immediate  threat 
to  life  and  limb.  Where  there  is.  however, 
he  win  be  empowered  to  go  directly  to  a 
Federal  District  Court  for  injunctive  relief 
to  stop  the  dangerous  practice. 

Moreover,  If  an  employer  operating  imder 
a  government  contract  violates  the  provisions 
of  the  proposed  law,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
may  declare  him  Ineligible  to  receive  Gov- 
ernment contracts  until  he  compiles  with  the 
act.  The  Secretary,  indeed,  can  get  even 
tougher:  he  could  recommend  the  suspen- 
sion or  cancellation  of  any  contract  held  by 
a  violating  employer. 

All  In  all,  the  Johnson  administration, 
with  the  support  of  the  labor  movement.  Is 
determined  that  our  much  advertised  na- 
tional affluence  should  no  longer  endanger 
the  human  beings  and  their  families  who  by 
their  labor  make  possible  the  advantages 
of  our  Industrial  society. 

[From  the  New  Republic.  June  15.  1968) 
(By  Ralph  Nader  and  Jerome  Gordon) 
"Imagine  yourself  sitting  In  your  office  a 
few  months  from  today.  A  young  man  barges 
in.  You  recognize  him  as  a  nian  you  once 
refused  to  hire.  He  had  no  education  and  no 
potential  you  could  use.  His  main  experience 
consisted  of  cashing  welfare  checks.  But  he 
shows  you  he's  now  a  representative  of  the 
federal  government — an  inspector  with  the 
Department  of  Labor.  And  he  threatens  to 
padlock  your  gates  and  have  you  fined  $1,000 
a  day  If  you  don't  do  as  he  says." 

With  nUnor  historic  adjustments,  the  fore- 
going remarks  could  have  issued  from  the 
business  barons  of  the  McKinley  era. 
Actually,  they  were  written  two  months  ago 
by  the  US  Chamber  ot  Commerce  as  a  call 
to  obstruction  by  US  business  of  the  John- 
son Administration's  worker  health  and 
safety  bill.  With  a  lobbying  effort,  in  con- 
Junction  with  such  other  major  trade  asso- 
ciations as  the  National  Association  of  Man- 
ufacturers, that  has  led  the  Chamber  to  un- 
furl Its  true  colors,  there  Is  a  growing 
probability  that  Congress  vrtll  not  act  by  the 
end  of  this  session.  That  would  mean  an- 
other year  without  a  comprehensive  federal 
program  designed  to  end  colossal  Inaction  and 
penury  by  our  society  In  dealing  with  the 
following  conditions: 

Every  working  day  55  workers  die.  8.500  are 


disabled  and  27,200  are  Injured  (a  case  can 
be  made  that  these  data  are  underenumer-. 
ated  by  at  least  25  percent  annually) . 

Unlike  traumatic  injuries  which  are  rela- 
tively visible,  the  longer  range  Injuries  caus- 
ing insidious  deterioration  of  the  human 
body  come  from  exposure  to  coal  dust,  asbes- 
tos, lead,  cadmium,  beryllium,  cotton  dust, 
carbon  monoxide,  chemicals,  dyes,  radiation, 
pesticides,  benzene  and  thousands  of  other 
toxic  materials.  Industrial  uses  of  chemicals 
are  growing  so  rapidly  that  voluntary  expo- 
sure limits  have  been  set  for  only  400  of  the 
6,000  chemicals  In  substantial  use. 

The  Federal  government  at  present  lias  no 
authority  to  issue  mandatory  safety  stand- 
ards for  various  private  occupations,  with 
few  exceptions  like  longshoremen,  stevedor- 
ing, maritime  and  to  a  smaller  extent,  coal 
miners  and  soon,  uranium  miners.  Adverse 
health  and  safety  conditions  have  been 
worsening  in  the  past  decade,  while  work- 
men's compensation  benefits  have  not  kept 
up  with  living  costs.  (One  third  of  the  laljor 
force  is  not  covered  by  any  workmen's  com- 
pensation ) . 

Paralleling  this  deterioration  Is  the  pa- 
thetic and  industry-indentured  performance 
of  the  states,  who  traditionally  have  had  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  over  worker  health  and 
safety.  Only  1600  state  safety  inspectors  are 
around,  some  tied  by  ambition,  laziness  or 
lucre  to  winking  at  violations.  By  contrast, 
the  states  retain  at  least  double  that  num- 
ber of  fish  and  game  wardens.  Overall,  the 
states'  worker  safety  programs  spend  an  av- 
erage of  40  cents  a  year  per  non-agricultural 
work,  with  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  for  example, 
.spending  about  two  cents  per  non-agricul- 
tural worker.  Further,  of  the  1600  state  in- 
spectors, about  700  inspect  lK)ilers.  elevators 
and  mines,  leaving  the  remainder  for  general 
safety  inspection,  construction,  safety  pro- 
motion and  education,  health  and  industrial 
hygiene.  Four  states  have  no  inspection  statf 
at  all.  17  states  have  fewer  than  11  safety 
inspectors.  More  dismaying,  only  three  states 
have  staff  specializing  in  the  area  of  occupa- 
tional health  and  Industrial  hygiene. 

Over,  underneath,  and  around  this  fragile 
state  framework  are  the  represenUitives  of 
industry  and  commerce  making  certain  that 
there  is  no  applied  sanctions  to  even  the 
meek  laws  and  controlling  the  process  of 
developing  standards,  through  their  so-called 
United  States  Standards  Institute  of  America 
(until  1966  the  American  Standards  Associa- 
tion )  whose  promulgations  are  hurried  into 
state  statutes  or  regulations.  Even  data  col- 
lection reflects  the  omnipresence  of  busi- 
ness: in  1966.  less  than  half  the  states  re- 
quired employers  to  report  all  accidents  and 
less  than  two-thirds  of  the  states  require 
employers  to  keep  accident  records.  Just 
what  constitutes  work  injury  is  defined  for 
states  by  industry  through  the  USA  Stand- 
ards Institute  ( USASI ) .  The  present  standard 
216.1  vests  considerable  authority  in  plant 
medical  personnel  in  determining  whether 
an  injury  constitutes  an  "injury."  and  does 
not  count  third-party  fatalities  in  an  indus- 
trial catastrophe  as  "industrial  fatalities." 
even  if  they  were  employees  in  nearby 
establishments. 

The  factory  climate  surrounding  data  col- 
lection makes  deep  skepticism  the  minimal 
response  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce's 
claims  of  progress  and  superiority  over  other 
Industrial  nations.  Accident  and  injury  re- 
porting in  many  industries,  such  as  steel 
and  autos.  is  deliberately  aborted  in  numer- 
ous cases.  Testimony  before  the  House  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Subcommittee  earlier  this 
year  by  Public  Health  Service  employees  and 
medical  professors  cited  cases  such  as  a  man 
bodily  carried  from  his  hospital  and  given 
a  bed  at  the  work  place  In  order  to  eliminate 
lost  time  accidents.  Less  extraordinary  but 
far  more  frequent  are  "make  work"  activi- 
ties after  injuries  or  "no-work"  such  as  sit- 
ting the  worker  at  a  table  doing  nothing. 
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D*t«  on  occupatlon&I  dlseaaes  such  as  respi- 
ratory and  liver  ailments  from  toxic  expcwurea 
are  woefully  incomplete,  according  to  a  re- 
port by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare. 

One  of  the  major  canons  of  medical  sci- 
ence— free  communication— Is  severely  un- 
dermined by  the  subordination  of  profes- 
sional dictates  to  corp>orate  expediencies.  Dr. 
H^wty  A  Wells,  a  pathologist  and  professor 
at  the  University  of  West  Virginia  Medical 
School,  offers  two  Illustrations  of  little- 
known  corporate  censorship: 

"A  Dr.  John  Zallnslty  told  us  about  30 
case*  of  a  chronic  lung  disease  caused  by 
exposure  to  'safe"  levels  of  beryllliun  dust. 
He  was  told  by  his  company's  management 
that  If  he  published  these  cases  in  the  medi- 
cal literature  he  would  have  to  look  for  an- 
other Job.  He  was  torn  between  professional 
honesty  and  personal  security — he  had  bad 
one  heart  attack  and  would  have  dlfflculty 
In  finding  another  Job.  Before  he  was  able 
to  resolve  this  dilemma,  he  died  from  an- 
other heart  attack.  His  material  has  never 
been  published. 

"I  have  personal  knowledge  of  a  plant 
which  tises  manganese,  long  known  to  be  a 
toxic  metal.  Through  bitter  experience,  man- 
agement recently  found  that  It  poisoned  the 
nervous  system,  causing  permanent  brain 
damage  In  exposed  workers.  They  are  now 
using  a  simple  test,  no  more  complicated 
than  a  prick  on  the  finger  to  detect  ex- 
posure to  manganese  long  before  permanent 
nerve  Injury  occurs.  Hundreds  of  other  com- 
panies who  now  use  manganese  do  not  have 
the  advantage  of  knowing  about  this  simple 
test  because  it  has  not  been  published  In  this 
country." 

"ITnlesa  each  physician,  each  Industrial 
hyglentat.  and  safety  engineer  has  available 
to  him  the  research  experience  of  all  of  those 
who  preceded  him  In  his  profession,  hs  must 
duplicate  the  resenrch  In  every  case,  often 
at  the  cost  of  human  life." 

Under-reporting  of  occupational  diseases  Is 
also  related  to  Inadequate  state  laws  permit- 
ting health  officials  to  have  a  right  of  entry 
into  the  plants.  One  plant  in  Pennsylvania 
( a  right  of  entry  state »  was  using  the  chemi- 
cal beta  naphthylamlne.  which  a  health  spe- 
cialist learned  was  causing  carcinoma  of  the 
bladder.  T^e  plant  promptly  moved  to  Geor- 
gia (no  rt^ht  of  entry  state)  and  resumed 
operations  unhindered. 

Under-reporting  has  other  harmful  conse- 
quences. Not  knowing  the  patient's  occupa- 
tional exposure,  a  physician  can  produce  a 
mistaken  diagnosis.  Por  Instance,  the  Public 
Health  Service  two  years  ago  reported  three 
"pneumonia"  deaths  that  were  later  traced 
to  the  use  of  silver  solder  containing  deadly 
cadmium. 

Definitional  absurdities  have  resulted  In 
these  abuses  uncovered  by  the  NT.  State 
Department  of  Labor: 

A  plant  employing  over  2.000  persons  did 
not  consider  reportable  any  Injuries  that  did 
not  entail  lost  time,  nor  did  it  report  any  tem- 
porary injuries  that  fell  within  the  seven- 
day  workmen's  compensation  waiting  period. 
The  corrected  injxiry  frequency  rate  was 
almost  triple  that  originally  reported  by  the 
firm. 

Another  firm,  employing  over  10.000,  was 
reporting  a  low  rate  of  Injury  by  comparison 
with  the  rest  of  the  large  companies  in  the 
same  Industry,  until  It  was  discovered  that 
It  was  reporting  only  compensable  cases.  This 
practice  may  require  a  revision  of  the  facile 
assertion  that  big  plants  are  safer  than  small 
plants. 

With  both  Industry  and  the  states  griev- 
ously deficient  In  defining  new  hazards  and 
In  collecting  adequate  data,  the  cumulative 
toll  aonualiy  of  500,000  disabled  by  occupa- 
tional diseases,  over  two  million  disabled  by 
occupational  accidents  and  over  seven  mil- 
lion injured  must  be  considered  a  substantial 
understatement.  And   we  haven't  begun  to 


measure  the  deleterious  effects  of  noise,  ar- 
tificial light,  vibration  and  other  assaults  on 
man's  physiological  integrity. 

The  Insurance  industry,  taking  In  ta.3 
billion  in  workmen's  compenaation  premi- 
ums in  1967,  spent  an  unspecified  $35  mil- 
lion on  Industrial  safety  and  inspection.  This 
relatively  tiny  sum  has  resulted  In  little  leas 
prevention  work  and  no  significant  contri- 
butions to  data  collection  and  retrieval.  Con- 
trary to  popular  impression,  workmen's  com- 
pensation Insurance  is.  enormously  profit- 
able to  most  companies  with  a  range  of  be- 
tween 10  and  35  percent  gross  margin  profits 
in  the  past  20  years.  Their  public  relations 
to  the  contrary,  such  insurance  carriers  have 
not  been  eager  to  publicize  new  worker  haz- 
ards in  any  foram  and  have  not  shared  their 
knowledge  with  governmentiil  authorities  as 
befits  good  corporate  citizenship.  The  highly 
touted  safety  record  adjustment  or  "merit 
rating  experience"  applies  for  only  20  per- 
cent of  ail  insurance  risks.  Tlie  underwriters 
have  shown  almost  no  interest  In  plugging 
loopholes  in  state  laws-  (or  example,  only 
18  state  laws  cover  all  employment.  Others 
have  exemptions  of  varying  scope,  such  as 
all  worlc  activity  except  mining  and  construc- 
tion. 

Against  such  a  background,  it  la  not  sur- 
prising that  the  Chamber  and  the  National 
Association  of  Manulacturers  are  moving  to 
block  the  federal  bill  by  delaying  it  through 
the  session  or  proposing  a  study  commission 
in  the  alternative.  Palling  that,  they  will 
strive  to  strip  It  of  meaningful  penalties, 
surround  it  with  advisory  committees  and 
demand  usage  of  Industry  standards  via 
USASI.  Big  business  Isenefiu  from  the  do- 
little  symbolic  states  laws  with  their  finan- 
cially starved  administrators,  and  from  the 
lower  cosu  of  iivsurlng  against  risks  of  In- 
dustrial injury  that  iU-e  possible  with  in- 
complete accident-  injury-disease  reporting. 

As  now  proposed  by  the  Administration, 
the  worker  safety  and  health  bill  provides 
(or  setting  mandatory  standards  applicable 
to  employers  affecting  interstate  commerce 
(roughly  50  million  employees).  The  bill  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  inspect 
the  premises,  issue  ceaju  and  desist  orders, 
and  invoke  other  civil  and  criminal  sanc- 
tions where  necessary.  Compllitnce  with  such 
standards  can  be  made  a  condition  of  con- 
tinuing federal  contracts  with  the  firm.  The 
bill  provides  for  granu  up  to  90  percent  of 
the  cost  to  the  states  to  upgrade  their  role 
in  data,  inspection,  enforcement  and  gen- 
eral administration.  The  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  Is  given  a 
mission  in  research,  tralmng  of  personnel 
and  developing  safety  criteria.  The  projected 
total  cost  over  the  next  five  years  Is  esti- 
mated at  S300  million,  or  approximately  $30 
million  a  year  beyond  current  levels.  This 
sum  toward  prevention  can  be  compared  with 
the  cost  In  1966  from  work  accidents  and 
Ulnesses  of  96  8  billion. 

Americans  far  from  the  blue-collar  world 
have  absorbed  a  decisive  Image  of  Industry 
as  gleaming,  one-story,  antiseptic  space-age 
firms  where  rates  of  injuries  and  disease  are 
not  (ar  (rom  zero  (requency.  Un(ortunately. 
work  is  getting  more  complex  and  dangerous 
all  the  time,  not  Just  for  the  blue-collar 
worker  but  for  the  white-coated  scientist  or 
laboratory  technician  handling  exotic  mate- 
rials. Dr.  Miriam  Sachs  told  the  House  Sub- 
committee In  February  something  of  this 
trend  when  she  described  the  "shift  from  a 
mechanical  to  a  broadly  diversified  array  of 
new  hazards."  Including  many  new  agricul- 
tural hazards  flowing  from  the  use  of  syn- 
thetic chemicals  as  fertilizers  or  as  pesti- 
cides. 

Secretary  of  Labor  WIrtz.  in  f>erhaps  the 
most  feeling  testimony  of  his  career,  told 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Labor  what 
the  grisly  evidence  points  to  as  the  central 
Issue: 

"It  U  whether  tite  Concress  is  going  to  act 


to  stop  a  carnage  which  continues  for  one 
reason,  and  one  reason  only,  and  that  Is  be- 
cause the  people  In  this  country  don't  realize 
what  Is  Involved,  and  they  cant  see  the 
blood  on  the  food  that  they  eat,  and  on  the 
things  that  they  buy,  and  on  the  services 
they  get." 

Secretary  Wlrtz  has  the  facts,  enough  in 
themselves  for  action,  but  pointing  to  a 
larger  dimension  of  Industrial  neglect  than 
was  thought  possible  a  year  ago.  One  datum 
In  his  testimony:  half  of  the  nation's  137.000 
coal  miners  suffer  from  the  cruel  dust  dis- 
ease— pneumoconiosis  of  the  lungs:  they 
breath  with  dKficulty  and  spit  black  sputum 
dally.  Not  many  Americans  know  of  thi.i 
human  depletion  when  they  receive  the  ben- 
efits of  coal  energy.  That's  what  Secretary 
Wlrtz  is  talking  about  and  that  Is  what 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  doesn't  want  us 
to  hear. 


U.S.  FOREIGN  POLICY  IMPLICITLY 
DENIED  BY  SENATE  FAILURE  TO 
RATIFY  RIGHTS  CONVENTIONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  by  falling  to  ratify  the  various 
Human  Rights  Conventions  has  im- 
plicitly denied  the  declared  and  very  suc- 
cessful foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States. 

Since  World  War  n,  and  somewhat  be- 
fore, the  United  States  has  had  a  foreign 
policy  that  is  motivated  by  both  altruism 
and  enlightened  self-interest.  We.  as  a 
nation,  are  interested  in  other  nations 
and  other  peoples  because  we  had  learned 
be  it  ever  so  tenuously,  that  respect  for 
the  rights  of  individuals  and  nations 
served  our  sense  of  the  humane  and 
civilized  as  well  as  preserved  the  peace. 

But  with  what  are  we  confronted  today 
by  Senate  inaction  on  the  Human  Rights 
Conventions?  We  are  faced  with  a  de- 
fault-declaration to  the  world  that  the 
rights  U.S.  citizens  enjoy  by  virtue  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  are 
not  to  be  construed  as  belonging  to  the 
rest  of  mankind.  We  have  in  other  words 
announced  to  the  world  the  conundrum 
of  the  ages:  The  United  States  will  spend 
hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars,  send  our 
sons  to  die  for  other  peoples,  fight  in 
eveiT  international  forum  for  the  rights 
of  peoples  everj'where  and  dictate  to  the 
rest  of  the  world's  community  of  nations 
how  they  should  treat  their  citizens  and 
yet  we  refuse  to  ratify  the  Human  Rights 
Conventions  which  declare  far  less  than 
we  are  doing  in  reality. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  amazing  ex- 
ample of  a  nation  not  preaching  what  it 
practices.  We  are  hiding  our  light  under 
a  bushel,  as  the  Scriptures  say  and  we 
are  also  giving  our  adversaries  the  op- 
portimity  to  use  our  failure  in  this  field 
as  a  propaganda  tool.  And  I  assure  this 
body  that  millions  of  less  sophisticated 
people  around  the  world  thinlc  that  the 
United  States  does  not  believe  in  nor 
protect  these  human  rights  because  the 
U.S.  Senate  has  not  formally  ratified 
the  international  treaties  that  guaran- 
tee them. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  must  erase  this  distortion  in  the 
minds  of  many.  We  must  remove  this 
anti-American  propaganda  tool  which 
makes  us  seem  the  Intematlonsd  hypo- 
crite of  the  ages.  Continued  failure  to 
ratify  obviously  denies  both  the  princi- 
ples enunciated  in  our  various  aid  pro- 
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grams  and  makes  incomprehensible  the 
great  good  we  are  doing  aroimd  the  world 
to  assure  for  all  men  a  life  not  only  of 
freedom  from  terror  and  want  and  early 
death  but  a  life  of  quality — a  life  of  con- 
tentment— a  life  that  will  not  be  moti- 
vated with  hate  and  the  desire  to  destroy 
a  world  of  plenty  in  which  they  have  no 
share. 

GUN  CONTROL  BILL 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  WNHC- 
TV.  channel  8,  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  does 
not  hesitate  to  speak  out  on  the  vital 
issues  of  the  day. 

WNHC-TV  editorials  are  timely  and 
reflect  the  community  concern  of  the 
.station  management. 

Recently,  channel  8  presented  two  edi- 
torials on  the  subject  of  gun  control  leg- 
islation. 

The  editorials  offer  logical,  fair,  and 
objective  reasoning  as  to  why  stronger 
gim  control  legislation  is  needed. 

I  believe  the  editorials  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  other  Senators. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  two  editorials 
of  June  10  and  June  11. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Becord, 
as  follows: 

Editorial  Telecast  by  Channel  8, 
June  10.   1968 

Reflecting  on  days  of  tragedy  and  grief 
there  is  one  area  which  must  not  escape 
critical  concern. 

We  see  a  nation  aroused  over  gun  control. 
The  Pre^dent  has  called  (or  a  far  stronger 
law.  even,  than  .Senator  Dodd's.  The  Senator, 
lUmself.  was  quick  to  tell  TV-8  last  week  that 
a  newer,  (ar  more  effective  law  was  needed. 
He  will  press  now  for  total  reglstr,i,t!on  of  all 
lirearms. 

The  last  Connecticut  General  Assembly 
required  those  buying  small  arms  to  apply 
(or  police  screening.  The  state  police  report 
processing  applications  at  the  rate  of  almost 
400  a  week  and  there  Is  no  record,  or  control, 
over  piirchase  of  rifles  or  shotguns.  By  mall, 
or  In  person,  the  unbalanced,  the  under-age. 
the  criminal  may  have  easy  access.  The  pro- 
firearms  lobby  is  powerful.  Any  real  action 
has  long  been  stymied. 

Let  it  be  understood  we  certainly  recognize 
no  legislation  will  ever  completely  prevent 
gun  traffic  into  the  wrong  hands.  But  equally 
true  is  that  "control'*,  as  it  stands  today.  Is 
.'Idly  and  tragically  deficient.  We  call  for 
rigid  control  of  all  sales  of  all  flrearms;  for 
;ippllcatlon.  and  for  screening.  We  call  for 
registration  of  existing  firearms.  The  citizen 
can  speak  out  both  at  the  state  level,  and 
more  broadly.  More  oa  that,  tomorrow  night. 

Editorial  Telec.%st  bt   Ch.\nnel  8, 
June  11,   1968 

Last  night,  TV-8  endorsed  the  strongest 
approach  to  gun  control  legislation.  Regis- 
tration of  all  existing  firearms;  an  extension 
r>(  need  (or  application  and  police  screening 
to  purchasers  of  rifles  and  shotguns,  as  weU 
.is  handguns.  Seeking  effective  gun  control, 
of  course,  has  long  been  an  exercise  in  futil- 
ity because  of  the  vocal  strengrth  of  the  mi- 
nority in  opposition. 

So  there  Is  now  an  urgency  to  the  need  for 
the  public  to  speak  Its  voice— to  fill  in  the 
"in-baskets"  of  government  leaders.  This  has 
to  be  at  two  levels.  First,  Governor  Dempsey 
has  qtilckly  responded  to  the  Issue — directing 
an  immediate  study  of  the  existing  state 
laws.  But  state  and  local  laws  can  only  be  of 
limited  value,  without  effective  control  in 
other  states,  and  over  mail-order. 


Congressmen  and  Senators,  as  well  as  the 
state  government,  must  be  reached.  The  time 
to  write  Is  now.  Por  those  wishing  to  send 
these  two  TV-8  editorials,  copies  are  avail- 
able, for  a  stamped,  self-addressed  envelope. 


LITTLE  AMERICA  STATIONS,  INC., 
REOPENS  OIL  REFINERY  AT  CAS- 
PER, WYO. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  recently  it 
was  announced  that  Little  America  Sta- 
tions, Inc.,  had  purchased  a  closed-down 
refinery  at  Casper,  Wyo..  from  the  Mobil 
Oil  Co..  and  was  entering  into  the  busi- 
ness of  refining  petroleum.  It  was  good 
news,  indeed,  to  the  city  of  Casper,  often 
known  as  the  "Oil  Capital  of  the  Rock- 
ies." since  the  closure  of  the  Mobil  facil- 
ity, along  with  the  transfer  of  other 
Ijetroleum  industi-y  employees  in  recent 
years,  had  required  considerable  adjust- 
ment on  the  part  of  Casper  area  resi- 
dents. Things  are  looking  brighter  today, 
thanks  In  part  to  the  reopening  of  this 
facility. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  liave 
printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  about 
this  development  published  in  the  Casper 
Star-Tiibune  of  May  24,  1968 

Tiicre  t>eing  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

An  Economic  Boost 

Por  years  the  smaller  independent  oilman 
has  beat  the  drums  (or  Government  to  curb 
the  flood  of  cheap  foreign  crude  oil  Imports 
which  he  fears  might  put  him  out  of  busi- 
ness. And  that  v/ould  be  a  blow  to  the  do- 
mertlo  netroleuir.  industry. 

Tlie  iPAA  and  other  domestic  oil  groups 
ha,vo  fought  for  years  to  curb  foreign  oil  im- 
ports, »:ouit!n3  o.it  that  a  strong  Industry  at 
homo  !c  needed  ti  develop  reserves  and  keep 
this  country  fi.-im  the  danger  of  becoming 
too  dependent  on  foreign  sources  of  supply. 

The  administration  has  Imposed  Import 
controls,  not  strict  enough  to  satisfy  the  in- 
dependents, nor  liberal  enough  to  make  the 
major  impoii«rs  too  happy.  But  there  are 
controls,  meaning  import  quotas  for  each 
company  which  refines  foreign  oil  in  the  U.S. 

Since  foreign  crfl  is  always  a  threat  to  ex- 
ploration in  the  Rockies,  it  comes  as  .i  sur- 
prise to  find  that  the  rebirth  of  the  former 
Mobil  Refinery  in  Casper  hinged  on  securing 
a  foreign  oil  Import  quota  for  the  purchaser. 
Little  America  Stations,  Inc. 

Obviously,  ocean-going  oil  tankers  can  not 
navigate  the  North  Platte  River  to  bring  for- 
eign crude  to  Casper,  even  if  we  Import 
water  from  the  Columbia. 

The  necessity  of  a  foreign  oil  quota  for  the 
Casper  refinery  seemed  obscure  at  the  outset, 
but  Earl  Holding,  owner  of  Little  America 
Stations,  put  it  this  way: 

"We  can  use  this  import  quota  of  foreign 
oil  in  a  trade  vrtth  major  oil  firms  (or  their 
domestic  crude  here  In  Wyoming.  This  gives 
us  a  competitive  advantage,  without  which 
wc  could  not  buy  and  operate  the  refinery 
at  a  profit." 

Naturally  so  many  barrels  of  cheaper  for- 
eign oil  wlU  buy  an  equal  number  of  barrels 
of  Wyoming  oil — hence  the  competitive  ad- 
vantage. 

This  is  the  first  case  coming  to  mind  of 
foreign  oil  imp>orts  actually  helping  the 
domestic  oil  Industry. 

Sen.  Gale  McGee  prevailed  on  Interior 
Secretary  Stewart  Udall  to  grant  the  quota, 
and  no  doubt  the  decision  was  based  on  the 
economic  need  of  industry  In  Wyoming. 

This  is  the  way  the  system  works  in  this 
era  of  complex  International  economics.  The 
majors  which  are  bringing  In  the  foreign 
crude  to  their  seabocu-d  refineries  (like  Mobil) 


also  are  developing  new  sources  of  dotneetlc 
crude.  They  are  better  able  to  do  this  because 
their  profit  picture  Is  Improved  by  overseas 
income. 

We  cannot  criticize  foreign  crude  Imports 
In  this  Instance,  since  they  mean  100  full- 
time  Jobs  and  a  million-dollar  payroll  for 
Casper.  Residents  of  this  community  wel- 
come the  Little  America  Refinery  and  are 
keenly  aware  of  it£  importance  to  the  local 
economy.  Both  Senator  McGee  and  Governor 
Hathaway  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
untiring  efforts  to  bring  about  a  revival  of 
the  plant. 

With  many  other  business  barometers 
showing  a  distinct  upswing,  Casper  has  good 
reason  for  its  optimism. 


FEDERAL  CROP  INSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
just  as  Texas  lias  grown  to  be  by  far  the 
Nation's  most  important  cotton  State,  so 
have  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation 
benefits  become  increasingly  important 
in  recent  years  to  the  cottongrowers  of 
Texas. 

Last  year  Texas  farmers  in  66  counties 
carried  more  than  $25  million  total  in 
all -risk  Federal  Government  insurance 
on  their  crops  of  either  cotton,  grain  sor- 
ghum, or  wheat.  More  than  6,000  cotton- 
growers  are  pwlicyholders.  Last  year  the 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation  paid 
more  than  2.000  of  these  Texas  cotton- 
growers  nearly  $1,800,000  in  loss  pay- 
ments for  weather  damage  to  their  croi^s. 

The  2,677  losses  which  the  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Corporation  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  paid  in  Texas 
on  all  three  crops  in  1967  totaled  $2,282,- 
688  in  loss  payments.  This  money  came 
from  premiums  which  farmers  previously 
had  paid  in.  money  which  helped  many 
local  businesses  which  rely  on  farmers 
for  patronage — money  which,  in  many 
cases,  paid  off  operating  loans  for  farm 
families  which  otherwise  might  have 
been  squeezed  out  of  business. 

In  only  4  other  years  of  the  last  20  has 
FCIC  paid  Texas  farmers  more  in  loss 
payments  than  last  year:  $4V4  million  in 
1951;  $3,638,000  in  1953:  $2,878,000  in 
1955;  and  $2,615,000  in  1951.  The  yeariy 
average  total  of  statewide  FCIC  lass 
payments  in  Texas  over  two  decades  has 
been  nearly  $1»'2  million — and  the  total 
for  20  years  has  been  more  than  $29  mil- 
lion. 

With  this  fine  record  in  Texas,  I  am  not 
surprised  to  learn  that  FCIC,  which  was 
established  by  Congress  30  years  ago,  has 
grown  steadily,  and  doubled  its  scope  of 
operation  in  the  last  6  years.  Nationally, 
about  one-third  of  a  million  farmers  in 
39  States  now  carry  more  than  three- 
fourth  of  a  billion  in  FCIC  protection  on 
25  different  crops. 

One  reason  for  FCICs  growth,  I  know, 
is  the  increasing  credit  value  it  has  for 
farmers — in  both  good  weather  years  and 
bad — as  collateral  for  bigger  bank  loans 
to  finance  higher  production  costs  and 
farming  expansion. 

During  the  last  quarter  century,  FCICs 
loss  payments  to  Texas  policyholders 
have  been  46  Vi  percent  for  drought,  20 
percent  for  insects.  10  percent  for  excess 
moisture,  8  percent  for  wind,  and  the  re- 
mainder for  several  other  lesser  causes  of 
loss. 
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The  important  thing  to  Texas  farmers, 
however,  and  to  their  families  who  rely 
on  farming  success  for  a  good  home  and 
an  education  for  their  children.  Is  that 
no  one  knows  when,  or  In  what  locality, 
or  to  what  crop  weather  disaster  will  oc- 
cur— and  that  crop  Insurance  takes  this 
major  uncertainty  out  of  a  business 
which  Is  financially  risky  at  best. 

I  commend  the  USDA  and  the  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Corporation  for  doing  a 
good  Job  in  offering  such  a  worthwhile 
program  on  such  a  businesslike  basis  that 
It  has  been  able.  I  understand,  to  pay  all 
its  losses  out  of  premium  income  over  the 
last  20  years. 


BREAKING  THE  CIRCLE  OP  DE- 
SPAIR—ADDRESS BY  ALFRED  VAN 
SINDEREN 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  a  speech  en- 
titled "Breaking  the  Circle  of  Despair," 
by  Alfred  Van  Sinderen.  president  of  the 
Southern  New  EnKland  Telephone  Co. 

Mr.  Van  Sinderen  demonstrates  in 
his  speech  a  keen  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  our  urban  centers,  and  the 
importance  of  Involving  the  businessman 
In  solvmg  the  problems.  In  his  address 
before  the  Connecticut  Banking  Associ- 
ation's bank  directors  conference,  Mr. 
Van  Sinderen  said: 

If  any  group  should  b«  predominantly 
realistic,  certainly  It  should  be  us.  But  are 
we?  Are  we  facing  up  to  what  Is  and  what's 
ooQilng  right  here?  Or  are  we  whistling  In 
the  graveyard  of  perhaps  the  greatest  idea  In 
the  whole  history  of  Ideas — the  Idea  of  equal 
worth,  equal  dignity,  equal  rights  and  equal 
opportunity  for  all  our  people. 

The  Ideal  U  not  yet  realized,  at  course. 
But  that  Is  no  reason  for  abandoning  the 
dream." 

Mr.  Van  Sinderen's  speech  is  excellent 
reading.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  bt-ing  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Brxaxinc  the  dxcLC  or  Dcspais 

(NoT«. — The  Negro  poor  of  our  cities  are 
trapped  In  a  circle  of  despair — a  situation 
from  which  they  cannot  escape  by  them- 
selves. Nor  can  government  free  them  by 
Itself.  The  Job  will  take  every  segment  of 
society.  Including  business. 

(What  is  the  circle  of  despair?  Why  must 
business  try  to  break  It?  What  can  It  do? 
In  his  talk,  delivered  at  the  Bank  Directors 
Conference  of  the  Connecticut  Banking  Asso- 
ciation, Mr.  Van  Sinderen  answers  these  and 
other  questions.  The  speech  was  given  last 
April,  but  the  points  it  covers  wUl  be  perti- 
nent for  a  long  time  to  come. ) 

(Speech  by  Alfred  Van  Sinderen) 
Oentlemen.  I  am  grateful  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  with  you  today,  particularly  in 
that  it  affords  me  a  chance  to  talk  about  a 
subject  very  much  on  my  mind  and  very 
cloee  to  my  heart. 

But.  frankly.  I  am  a  bit  dismayed  at  the 
odds  against  my  setting  anyone  on  flre  here 
today.  Conferences,  even  the  most  splen- 
didly arranged,  take  their  toll  of  our  alert- 
ness and  our  powers  of  attention.  And  I 
would  be  naive  were  I  to  think  that  my  own 
view  of  the  problems  confronting  Connecti- 
cut— and  their  remedies — was  universally 
popular. 

You  are  practical  men.  By  training.  U  not 
by  nature,  you  are  Inclined  to  make  judg- 
menu    based    on    fact — fact*   that    can    be 


measured,  charted,  analyzed  and  tabulated. 
And  that  is  exactly  right  for  men  with  your 
responsibilities. 

But,  gentlemen,  how  do  you  measure  hope- 
lessness? How  do  you  tabulate  despair?  And 
how,  in  the  face  of  history,  tradition  and 
human  nature,  does  not  motivate  people — 
Establiahment  people,  nice  people,  comfort- 
able people — to  act  on  problems  that  are, 
to  them,  remote,  lU-deflned  and  somehow 
not  quite  relevant  to  their  own  experience, 
their  own  situation?  I  wish  I  knew. 

One  pirlncipal  barrier  to  motivating  the 
Haves  to  take  an  enlightened  interest  In  the 
Have-Nots  Is  communication.  Oddly  enough, 
I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  too  much  commu- 
nication. We  are  surfeited  with  studies,  ar- 
ticles, committee  reports — and  yes.  speeches. 

We  are  hit  so  often  with  crl8l8-typ>e  head- 
lines and  newscasts,  that  we  are  saturated. 
We  are  numb.  And  our  responses.  I  believe, 
has  been  to  make  lalands  for  ourselves,  to 
dig  moats  and  erect  walls  so  that  events  oc- 
curring even  as  cloae  to  us  as  New  Haven  or 
Norwalk^-or  even  acroes  town — can  be  seen 
as  foreign,  and  therefore,  less  threatening. 

We  seem  to  be  developing  withdrawal 
symptoms,  and  this  Is  not  healthy.  If  any 
group  should  be  predominately  realistic,  cer- 
tainly It  should  be  us.  But  are  we?  Are  we 
facing  up  to  what  U  and  what's  coming  right 
here?  Or  are  we  whistling  in  the  graveyard — 
or  what  may  well  become  the  graveyard  of 
perhaps  the  greatest  idea  In  the  whole  his- 
tory of  ideas — the  idea  of  equal  worth,  equal 
dignity,  equal  rights  and  equal  opportunity 
for  all  our  people? 

The  ideal  is  not  yet  realized,  of  course.  But 
that  is  no  reason  for  abandoning  the  dream. 
We  have  progressed.  We  have  come  a  long 
way  from  those  days  when  one  had  to  be  a 
landowner  In  order  to  vote.  We  have  made 
significant  gains  In  the  area  of  religious  tol- 
erance. Indeed,  we  have  seen  a  Jewish  news- 
boy from  New  Britain  become  a  United  States 
Senator,  and  an  Irish  Catholic  from  Massa- 
chusetts become  President. 

We  have  carried  out  one  of  the  most  amaz- 
ing exercises  in  democracy  the  world  has  ever 
known,  that  of  mas*  education.  In  our  day. 
we  see  the  sons  of  mechanics  and  laborers 
advance  to  the  front  rank  oif  business  and  the 
professions — something  that  would  have  been 
almost  impossible  in  our  grandfather's  day. 

We  have  realized  solid  advances  In  many 
areas  of  human  betterment.  The  poorhouse 
Is  extinct.  Exploitation  of  workers  U  nearly 
so.  The  goal  of  a  living  wage  has  been  dis- 
placed by  that  of  a  saving  wage,  and  the  vast 
majority  of  our  people  are  better  fed.  better 
housed,  better  educated.  There  is  more  to  do, 
but  there  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  wlU 
not  be  done. 

Tet.  there  remains  this  matter  of  race.  And 
there  are  some  who  have  become  despondent, 
who  have  thrown  up  their  hands,  who  have 
said,  in  effect.  "It's  hopeless." 

I  cannot  believe  that.  I  will  not  believe  it. 
I  refuse  to  believe  that  a  people  such  as  we 
are.  a  people  that  have  come  so  far  and  done 
so  much  in  less  than  200  years,  will  come  to 
ruin  over  so  foolish  a  difficulty  as  black-and- 
white  relations.  And  it  Is  foolish  when  meas- 
ured against  the  storms  we  have  weathered 
even  in  the  lifetime  of  most  of  us  here. 

No  one  can  persuade  me  that  this  people — 
a  people  who  endured  and  survived  the  de- 
privation of  the  thirties,  who  responded  so 
heroically  to  the  horrors  of  the  forties,  who 
almost  alone  restored  not  only  our  allies  but 
our  former  enemies,  who  have  made  this  na- 
tion the  wonder  and  the  envy  of  friend  and 
foe — win  Just  lie  down  and  quit  In  the  face 
of  today's  challenge.  Nonsense. 

We  have  been  challenged  In  every  decade 
of  our  existence,  and  our  progress  Is  meas- 
ured Ln  challenges  met  and  overcome. 

We  can  handle  this  one,  too.  U  we  do  not. 
It  will  not  be  for  lack  of  ability,  but  for  lack 
of  will.  And  U  the  wUl  Is  lacking,  then  it  Is 
fair  to  ask  whether  we  deserve  to  keep  our 
Inheritance. 


Here  In  Connecticut,  there  Is  work  to  be 
done.  And  here  In  Connecticut  there  are 
men  fit  for  the  work.  We  are  able,  we  have 
resources,  we  have  certain  skills  and  certain 
experience  that  equip  us  for  the  work.  Ha\c 
we  the  will?  Gentlemen,  I  think  we  do. 

One  thing  I  learned  with  repeated  em- 
phasis in  my  work  with  the  Governor's  Con- 
ference of  Human  Rights  and  Opi>ortuni- 
ties — and  that  is:  We  must  break  the  circle 
of  despair. 

What  is  the  circle  of  despair?  Well,  it 
starts.  If  a  circle  can  be  said  to  start  any- 
where, with  the  absence  of  hope.  Without 
hope,  there  is  no  ambition.  Without  ambi- 
tion, there  is  no  Incentive  to  stay  In  school 
or  to  acquire  new  skills.  Without  skills  nnrt 
learning,  there  Is  no  opportunity.  Without 
opportunity,  there  is  a  scant  earning  power 
Without  earning  power,  there  is  no  chance 
of  a  decent  home  in  a  decent  neighborhocxl. 
no  prospect  of  a  better  tomorrow — in  short, 
no  dream.  And  where  there  is  no  drconi. 
there  Is  no  hope.  This  is  the  circle  of  desp.iir 

And  for  the  desperate,  that  circle  becomes 
a  ring  of  iron.  It  will  not  bend:  It  will  not 
break.  It  rings  them  In  as  effectively  as  any 
prison,  and  many  have  concluded  that  they 
were  sentenced  for  life. 

We  are.  as  I  have  said,  realists.  And  the 
reality  of  this  situation  Is  that  vast  numbers 
of  our  black  neighbors  Just  cannot  break 
the  circle  without  help  .  .  . 

Let  us  apply  reason.  I  have  been  out  and 
about  In  the  less  lovely  areas  of  this  state. 
I  have  seen  where  and  how  these  people  live 
And  reason  tells  me  that  no  one  but  a  saint, 
a  hippie  or  an  out-and-out  masochlst  would 
live  In  these  circumstances  If  he  could  help 
It.  Reason  tells  me  that  no  parent  wants  to 
try  to  raise  his  children  In  that  kind  of  en- 
vironment. Reason  tells  me  that  no  woman 
wants  to  come  home  to  that  kind  of  dwelling 
after  a  day  spent  cleaning  and  cooking  for  a 
white  lady  In  the  suburbs.  Reason  tells  me 
that  no  man  can  feel  that  he  is  much  of  a 
man  If  he  Is  doomed  to  live  less  well  than, 
say,  a  saddle  horse  stabled  in  FarmLngton — 
or  even  the  chickens  and  the  dairy  cows  at 
our  state  university. 

Gentlemen,  this  Is  real.  This  is  fact.  These 
people  need  help.  And  we  can  help  them.  To- 
gether, we  can  break  that  circle  of  despair. 
And  we  had  better  do  It. 

Why  should  we? 

Well.  I  can  marshal  a  host  of  reasons,  but 
I  will  limit  myself  to  the  practical. 

The  practical  fact  is  that  If  we  do  not 
help  these  people,  we  will  lose  the  peace,  the 
contort,  the  security,  the  prosperity  that  we 
have  achieved — or  that  was  achieved  for  us. 
It  we  do  not  help  these  people,  we  will  pay 
a  tremendous  amount  of  dollars  for  added 
police  protection,  for  riot  control,  for  prison 
expansion,  for  ever-growing  welfare  costs.  If 
we  do  not  help  these  people,  we  will  caiTV 
an  ever-Increasing  weight  of  taxes  to  main- 
tain an  ever-enlarging  segment  of  the  popu- 
lation that  Is  an  unproductive  liability  on 
our  economy.  And  U  we  do  not  help  these 
people,  we  will  be  encouraging  a  degree  of 
wastefulness  that  should  be  abhorrent  to  any 
prudent  man. 

You  know,  it's  Interesting  to  me  as  a  man 
whose  commitment  lies  In  the  business  sec- 
tor to  see  how  Quixotic  businessmen  can  be. 
For  as  long  as  I  have  been  In  business,  it  has 
been  fashionable  to  decry  the  encroachment 
of  big  government  on  our  turf.  For  years 
we've  been  saying  to  government,  "Stop 
cramping  our  style.  Leave  It  to  us.  We'll  han- 
dle it,  and  make  a  profit  on  it  In  the  bar- 
gain." 

Some  of  us  were  imhappy  with  the  Social 
Security  tax.  Some  of  us  were  unhappy  with 
the  unemployment  tax.  And  a  lot  of  us  are 
pretty  sour  over  Income  taxes,  surtaxes  and 
excise  taxes.  Not  all  of  us  are  Joyful  over 
Medicare,  and  many  of  us  exhibit  a  kind  of 
conditioned  response — a  negative  response, 
need  I  add — to  the  avalanche  of  social  legis- 
lation pouring  out  of  Washington. 
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And  yet.  do  we  ever  ask  otiraelvea  how 
such  legislation  comes  Into  being?  Or  rather, 
why?  Is  It  becaiise  other  sectors  of  our  so- 
ciety— and  that  Incliidea  business  and  labor 
and  the  church  and  the  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments — leave  undone  tasks  that  cry  out 
to  be  done?  Society,  like  nature,  has  no  love 
for  vacuums.  When  a  vacuum  occiirs.  It  will 
be  filled.  And  In  our  time  It  seems  to  t>e  the 
practice  to  let  big  government  do  tlie  filling. 

We  say  people  shouldn't  look  to  govern- 
ment for  all  the  solutions  of  all  the  problems. 
Fine.  Now  government  Is  saying  the  same 
thing.  The  laws  are  there  In  abundance.  More 
are  comUig.  But  what  Is  needed  now  Is  a 
commitment  to  the  spirit  of  the  law,  not  the 
letter  only,  but  the  spirit.  And  that  commit- 
ment Is  one  that  government  Is  asking  us 
to  make.  What  Is  our  answer? 

In  my  own  company,  we  are  trying  to  de- 
velop an  affirmative  response.  We  have  a  long 
w.iy  to  go.  We  feel  that  there  are  two  main 
areas  where  we  can  be  useful — employment 
and  education — employment,  because  we  are 
one  of  the  largest  employers  In  the  state, 
and  education  because  we  have  unique  re- 
sources and  experience  In  the  area  of  train- 
ing. And  It  is  to  those  two  areas  that  we 
have  begun  to  address  ourselves. 

Where  hiring  is  concerned,  we  are  an  equal 
opportunity  employer.  We  have  been  all 
:ilong.  But  we  have  been  rather  passive  about 
It.  as  evidenced  by  the  facts — the  niunber 
of  Negroes  on  our  payroll  and  the  number 
of  Negroes  in  supervisory  Jobs.  And  passive 
virtue  Is  only  a  little  better  than  none. 

We  know  that  we  have  got  to  find  ways  to 
.actively  recruit  from  the  ranks  of  the  city's 
forgotten  people,  and  we  have  got  to  make 
certain  that,  once  hired,  these  people  nriil 
have  the  opportunity  to  move  up — as  far  up 
ns  their  ability  and  their  drive  will  take 
them. 

We  have  made  a  start.  Of  798  people  we 
hired  In  the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  171 — 
or  21  per  cent — are  non-white. 

In  New  Haven,  we  have  been  In  conversa- 
tion with  representatives  of  Operation  Break- 
through, a  Negro  self-help  organization.  We 
told  them  what  we  look  for  In  new  hires, 
nnd  they  have  assured  us  that  they  can  find 
people  In  the  Negro  community  who  can  meet 
those  qualifications.  Not  only  will  they  seek 
(»ut  these  candidates,  they  will  work  with  us 
to  keep  these  people  motivated,  to  help  them 
develop  and  maintain  good  work  habits  and 
a  sood  attitude  concerning  their  jobs. 

WUl  it  work?  I  don't  know.  But  we  are 
going  to  try. 

In  the  area  of  education,  we  have  a  pro- 
gram In  New  Haven  where  we  are  training 
12  high  school  boys  in  the  Intricacies  of  tele- 
phone switching  equipment.  Its  operation 
and  maintenance.  These  yovmgsters,  re- 
cruited for  us  by  the  Urban  League,  come  to 
us  on  their  own  time,  after  school.  If  they 
make  It.  they  are  assured  of  part-time  work 
while  they  are  In  school,  summer  work,  and — 
following  graduation — a  Job  with  us  that  of- 
fers opportunities  for  advancement  and  per- 
sonal fulfillment. 

Will  It  work?  I  don't  know.  But  we  are 
going  to  try. 

There  are  other  things  we  might  try,  de- 
pending on  what  we  learn  from  our  dialogues 
With  the  Negro  community.  For  example,  it 
may  be  that  we  could  work  with  high  school 
dropouts. 

We  could.  I  Imagine,  develop  a  work-study 
program  In  which  the  youngsters  wotUd 
.■^pend  so  many  hours  on  the  Job  and  so  many 
in  company  classrooms  prepplng  for  a  high 
school  equivalency  diploma. 

This  has  particular  appeal  In  that  we 
would  not  be  lowering  our  hiring  standards, 
rather  we  would  be  helping  young  people 
to  come  up  to  our  standards.  And  who  knows? 
With  the  right  motivation,  with  a  taste  of 
achievement  and  success,  some  of  these 
young  people  may  discover  wonderful  new 
things  about  themselves.  They  may  begin 
to  believe  in  tbemselves.  They  may  aspire 


to  go  beyond  the  equivalency  diploma.  They 
may  develop  a  whole  new  set  of  personal 
standards  and  a  new  sense  of  worth  and 
self-respect. 

One  other  point  In  the  matter  of  educa- 
tion: While  It  Is  wise  and  right  for  busi- 
ness and  Industry  to  participate  In  the  work 
of  helping  people  to  upgrade  their  skills 
and  their  potential,  the  principal  responsi- 
bility rests  with  our  schools.  Let  me  stress 
our  schools,  because  whether  or  not  we  have 
youngsters  in  public  schools,  we  have  a  great 
strike  in  tlie  success  of  the  school — and  we 
have  the  right  and  the  responsibility  to  pro- 
mote excellence  In  public  education. 

Tlie  responsibility  Is  ours  as  much  as  any- 
one's. Perhaps  If  we  had  been  more  diligent 
in  our  efforts  to  respond  to  that  responsi- 
bility we  might  not  now  be  so  heavily  com- 
mitted to  the  tasks  our  schools  have  left 
undone. 

As  I  see  It,  we  have  no  choice  now  but  to 
move  ahead  with  our  own  educational  pro- 
grams. But  we  can  also  work  corporately  and 
Individually  with  our  schools  even  as  we 
take  on  this  aulded  responsibility.  We  can 
and  we  must. 

As  I  have  mentioned,  we  do  have  some 
programs  under  way  In  our  business.  These 
are  merely  l>eglnnlngs.  There  Is  much  more 
to  be  done.  Just  what  we  will  do  remains  to 
be  seen.  We  have,  as  I  have  Indicated,  much 
to  learn.  But  we  are  willing  to  learn. 

By  working  through  existing  agencies,  .^uch 
as  C.P.I. ,  the  Urban  League  and  the  Cl-.amber 
of  Commerce,  we  can  compensate  for  our  lack 
of  knowledge  and  Insight  where  urban  affairs 
and  racial  problems  are  concerned.  And  by 
applying  our  resources  and  our  good  will,  we 
can — we  hope — make  some  solid  progress 
toward  a  better  society. 

But  what  part  can  you  In  the  banking 
community  play  In  correcting  the  growing 
Imbalance    between   black   and    white? 

Certain  obvious  things  suggest  them- 
selves— such  as  an  enlightened  lending  policy 
for  employed  ghetto-dwellers  who  could  meet 
the  monthly  costs  but  who  Just  can't  get 
up  a  down  pay-ment  on  a  home;  or  a  willing- 
ness to  take  risks  on  the  small  business- 
man with  the  big  idea;  or  a  review  of  hiring 
and  promotion  policies.  To  insure  that  token- 
Ism  docs  not  displace  real  opportunity;  or 
loans  for  vocational  training  on  terms  com- 
parable to  college  loans;  or  Investment  In 
slum  properties  to  be  rehabilitated  and  made 
eventually  profitable. 

There  Is  risk  In  all  of  these  suggestions,  of 
course.  But  I  think  that  there  Is  far  greater 
risk  in  doing  nothing. 

I  believe  that.  Individually  or  in  pools,  the 
banking  community  must  take  the  shrewder 
risk.  And  It  will  not  be  enough  to  say  that 
these  opportunities  are  available.  You  will 
have  to  get  out  and  promote  them  In  the 
black  community.  The  disadvantaged  are  not 
likely  to  come  to  you.  It  would  not  occur  to 
most  of  them  to  try.  They  don't  know  you, 
except  In  stereotype.  There  is  no  reason  for 
them  to  think  that  they  will  be  received 
cordially  or  that  there  Is  much  likelihood  of 
their  getting  any  practical  help  from  you. 

On  a  more  positive  note.  I  am  aware  of  an 
outstanding  contribution  the  banking  com- 
munity has  made  In  Hartford  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Connecticut  Savings  and 
Loan  Association  in  Hartford's  North  End. 

This  Association  was  conceived  by  local 
Negroes,  and  I  understand  that  area  lawyers, 
bankers  and  businessmen  were  most  gen- 
erous with  counsel  and  practical  support. 
Banks  contributed  money,  and  deposited 
funds  In  the  new  Association,  knowing  that 
It  would  be  several  years  before  they  would 
beg^ln  receiving  Interest. 

The  banks  offered  to  lend  people,  too.  One 
bank  loaned  their  head  teller  for  a  year — 
and  they  are  picking  up  her  salary  for  that 
period.  Other  baoiks  have  offered  to  inter- 
view, test  and  train  people  to  staff  the 
Connecticut  Savings  and  Loan  Association. 


This  new  bank  expects  to  open  for  biulness 
In  the  near  future,  serving  the  people  In  the 
North  End.  Of  course,  they  will  evaluate 
risks  the  same  as  any  other  bank,  but  be- 
cause they  know  the  people  and  the  com- 
munity, they  will  be  In  a  unique  position  to 
weigh  the  considerations — considerations 
that  downtown  banks  might  not  even  be 
aware  of,  even  assuming  that  a  North  End 
resident  would  go  to  a  downtown  bank  and 
apply  for  a  loan  In  the  first  place. 

And  In  New  Haven,  five  banks  have  estab- 
lished a  million  dollar  high  risk  loan  pool. 
The  money  will  be  made  available  to  people 
who  have  the  courage  and  the  brains  to  start 
a  business,  but  who  lack  the  wherewithal  and 
the  credit  rating  needed  to  get  it 

Loans  are  available  over  a  period  of  up  to 
15  years,  and  no  collateral  is  needed.  The  New 
Haven  Chamber  cooperates  by  offering  the 
services  of  volunteer  advisers  to  answer  bor- 
rower's questions  and  to  counsel  them  on 
business  matters. 

Loans  are  guaranteed  by  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  but  the  banks  pay  the 
full  cost  of  administering  the  loans.  And 
you  can  be  sure  that,  even  though  no  col- 
lateral is  required,  these  loans  are  very  care- 
fully considered  and  weighed  before  anybody 
signs  anything 

Even  so,  this  Is  an  excellent  example  of 
the  kind  of  thing  that  Is  being  done,  tliat 
can  be  done  more  widely.  Already,  several 
New  Haven  area  Negroes  are  now  in  busi- 
ness through  this  program — businesses  that 
range  from  a  name  plate  company  to  a  flower 
shop.  Perhaps  some  will  fall;  perhaps  the 
banks  will.  In  some  cases,  forfeit  the  ad- 
ministrative cost  of  the  loans;  but  some, 
maybe  most,  will  make  it.  And  their  success 
will  be  a  tribute  to  the  courage  and  con- 
cern of  those  banks  and  that  Chamber. 

Most  encouraging  to  me  In  these  two 
Instances  Is  the  response  of  the  Establish- 
ment, as  represented  by  bankers,  lawyers 
and  businessmen.  It  tells  ine  that  we  can 
still  muster  men  of  good  will,  pnvctlcal  men 
to  be  sure,  but  men  of  vision,  men  of  cour- 
age, the  kind  of  men  who  can  say  to  govern- 
ment. "We'll  handle  It." 

Gentlemen,  the  dimensions  of  the  prob- 
lem are  vast,  the  time  Is  short,  the  need  for 
practical  action  Is  critical.  And  I  believe 
that  we  can  and  must  and  will  act.  Con- 
necticut people  are  not  a  "do-nothing"  peo- 
ple. We  may  drag  our  feet  sometimes,  and 
sometimes  we  make  of  caution  a  cardinal 
virtue.  But  when  we  turn  our  hands  to  a 
task,  we  generally  complete  it — and  we  gen- 
erally do  It  uncommonly  well.  I  am  con- 
fident that  this  task  is  not  beyond  our 
powers. 

HLstorlcally,  each  generation  of  Americans 
draws  an  assignment — be  It  to  build  a  nation 
or  preser\-e  it,  to  win  a  vrar  or  prevent  it, 
to  ;u:hleve  peace  or  maintain  it.  We  have 
our  assignment.  It  may  not  be  the  assign- 
ment we  would  have  chosen,  were  we  given 
a  choice,  but  it  is  ours^and  our  clilldren 
will  Judge  us  by  our  response  to  It. 

Gentlemen,  we  who  represent  the  Estab- 
lishment have  made  certain  promises — or  at 
least  we  have  promoted  certain  big  words 
and  big  Ideals  that  imply  promises  of  a  life 
that  is  worth  living,  a  life  endowed  with 
fundamental  dignity,  a  life  that  can  be 
made  increasingly  better  within  the  frame- 
work of  our  laws  and  our  society. 

Now,  either  we  believe  In  the  big  words 
or  we  don't.  If  we  don't,  we  can  retreat  to 
the  suburbs  and  prepare  for  the  biggest 
shoot-out  this  nation  has  seen  since  1861. 

But  If  we  do  believe  In  the  big  words  and 
the  big  dream,  we  must  move  now  to  give 
them  meaning  and  substance  in  the  lives  of 
all  the  people. 

As  one  committed  American  said.  "Out  of 
the  mountain  of  despair,  let  vis  carve  the 
stone  of  hope." 

Gentlemen,  this  Is  our  task,  too.  We  had 
iMtter  begin. 
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THE  PUBLIC  DEMANDS  EFFECTIVE 
OUN-CONTROL  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  func- 
tion of  the  Congress  is  to  translate  tlie 
will  of  the  people  Into  effective  legisla- 
tion. If  the  national  legislative  body  does 
not  serve  this  objective,  then  the  people 
lose  faith  in  the  democratic  process. 

Specifically,  they  lose  faith  in  their 
ability  to  work  their  will  through  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  If  the  day  should 
ever  come  when  the  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans feel  that  the  Congress  is  not  re- 
sponsive to  their  wishes,  then  our  con- 
stitutional democracy  will  be  in  danger 
of  collapse. 

For  three  decades  public  opinion  polls 
have  consistently  shown  that  most 
Americans  are  in  favor  of  gim-control 
leijislation. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
urged  Congress  to  enact  gim-controI 
legislation.  I  might  add  that  the  Presi- 
dent speaks  from  a  position  he  won  by 
the  langest  landslide  vote  in  American 
history.  In  all  modesty  I  can  say  that  I 
have  devoted  a  good  part  of  my  time  and 
energy  to  the  problem  of  gim  control. 
Still,  effective  gun-control  legislation 
has  to  face  battle  after  battle  in  its  slow 
and  torturous  path  to  enactment. 

This  has  been  true  even  though  edito- 
rial opinion  throughout  the  Nation  sup- 
ports the  need  for  effective  g\in  legisla- 
tion. These  editorials  are  not  the  result 
of  an  organized  campaign  by  self-serv- 
ing interests.  The  editorials  represent 
tho^^ghtful  comments  by  responsible 
men  who  understand  the  will  of  the 
community  and  the  need  of  the  Nation. 

Let  us  stop  and  listen  to  this  over- 
whelming expression  of  opinion.  I  want 
to  quote  from  a  group  of  editorials  which 
discuss  gun-control  legislation: 

From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer: 

Those  who  see  public  "hysteria"  as  the 
reason  (or  Uie  demand  for  stiffer  gun  legis- 
lation. In  the  wake  of  assassination  after 
assassination  in  this  country,  are  overstat- 
ing the  case.  The  public  has  slmpljr  been 
given  a  surfeit  of  evidence  that  controls  are 
needed  now  that  never  used  to  be.  It  is  not 
hysteria,  but  recognition  that  times  ob- 
viousiy  have  changed. 

From  the  Baltimore  Sun : 

The  pattern  of  violence  In  the  tJnited 
States  may  be  beyond  change,  but  the  means 
of  violence  can  be  curbed. 

From  the  Denver  Post : 

with  opinion  as  strong  as  it  is.  Congress 
should  realize  the  enactment  of  a  registra- 
tion law  is  inevitable.  Such  a  law  can  be 
passed  now — or  Congress  can  wait  until  addi- 
tional assassinations  have  plunged  the  coun- 
try into  even  greater  depths  of  tragedy  and 
grief. 

From  the  Des  Moines  Register: 
The  country's  mad  gun  permissiveness  en- 
courages slaughter  and  armed  lawbrealcing. 

From  the  Houston  Chronicle: 
.\s  Senator  Dodd  points  out:  "No  law- 
.ibiding  citizen  has  anjrthlng  to  fear  from 
registration.  We  register  our  cars.  We  register 
our  dogs.  We  even  register  a  child's  bicycle  in 
some  cities.  Why  then  should  anyone  object 
to  the  registration  of  guns  In  the  interest  of 
tile  community?" 

From  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bul- 
letin: 


No  one  wants  to  deprive  the  hunters  of 
their  sport  In  woods  and  fields  but  It  Is  time 
for  law-abiding  America  to  show  that  It 
wants  and  demands  realistic  controls  over  the 
possession  of  Orearms. 

From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer: 
Pollsters  sample  the  national  temper  and 
discover  that  most  Americans  want  tight 
federal  controls.  But  from  there  the  protest 
against  Inadequate  controls  goes  nowhere. 
Apparently  It  does  not  reach  the  ears  and 
minds  of  those  who  make  the  laws. 

From  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bul- 
letin: 

Everyone  Interested  In  the  safety  of  his 
family  and  his  neighbor  should  write  to  his 
U.S.  Senator  and  Representative  and  ask,  as 
has  Mr.  Johnson,  "what  In  the  name  of  con- 
science will  it  take  to  pass  a  truly  effective 
gun  control  law  in  the  Congress?" 

Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor: 

Guns  have  killed  more  people  In  the  United 
States  in  this  century  than  have  died  In  all 
the  wars  It  has  fought  since  1900.  Yet,  in 
America  the  procedures  for  regulating  fire- 
arms are,  at  best,  casual;  at  worst,  a  sham- 
bles. In  every  other  advanced  country  on  the 
globe,  firearms  are  covered  by  stringent  gov- 
ernment regulations. 

From  the  Wall  Street  Journal: 
It  is  true  enough,  no  doubt,  that  a  gun  con- 
trol law  will  not  prevent  violence  by  gun- 
fire, whether  by  the  criminal  minded  or  the 
Just  plain  fools.  No  more  does  an  automobile 
licensing  system  prevent  mayhem  on  the 
highway,  nor  a  narcotics  control  law  the 
existence  of  dope  .'uldlcts,  yet  no  one  proposes 
that  any  fool  be  allowed  to  drive  a  car  or 
that  heroin  be  sold  like  chewing  gum  at  the 
corner  store. 

From  the  Baltimore  News  American: 
Truly  effective  gun  controls  have  been 
blocked  repeatedly  by  the  lobby  of  the  Na- 
tloi^al  Rifle  Association  on  grounds  that  all 
Americans  have  a  Constitutional  right  to 
bear  arms.  That  is  wicked  nonsense.  The 
Constitution  clearly  indicates  that  such 
right  is  directly  connected  with  the  early 
American  need  for  a  citizens'  mllltia — a  need 
long  since  passed. 

From  the  Washington  Post: 

The  tide  of  public  sentiment  about  guns 
has  risen.  Let  Congress  move  with  It  now — 
not  grudgingly  or  reluctantly  but  with  a 
recognition  that  it  reflects  a  coming  of  age 
In  America  and  the  upsurging  common  sense 
of  a  free  people. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imaioimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  complete  text  of  the 
editorials  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From   the   Des   Moines   Register.    June    12, 
1968) 

HOLSTEKING    U.S.    GtTNS 

"The  summary  of  gun  control  laws  In 
Great  Britain.  Prance  and  Japan  printed  on 
this  page  illustrates  how  abysmally  this 
country  lags  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world 
on  control  of  deadly  weapons.  Scarcely  any 
American  city  or  state  comes  close  to  en- 
forcing restraints  that  are  routinely  applied 
to  millions  of  foreign  citizens.  (The  coun- 
try's mad  gun  permissiveness  encourages 
slaughter  and  armed  lawbreaking.  | 

In  the  United  States  during  1965  firearms 
figiued  in  5,600  murders,  34,700  aggravated 
assaults  and  more  than  half  of  the  68,400 
armed  robberies.  All  but  10  of  the  278  law 
enforcement  officers  murdered  during  1960- 
86  were  killed  with  firearms. 


The  evidence  Is  clear  that  effective  control 
can  reduce  criminal  use  of  guns.  Countries 
with  strict  gun  control  laws  have  far  fewer 
crimes  committed  with  firearms.  The  few 
American  cities  that  have  adopted  strict  con- 
trols have  shown  striking  results.  In  New 
York  City,  which  enforces  the  toughest  gun 
controls  of  any  major  American  city,  only 
25  per  cent  of  homicides  are  committed  with 
firearms.  In  cities  with  weak  gun  control 
laws,  guns  figure  In  from  66  per  cent  to  72 
per  cent  of  homicides.  The  homicide  rate 
In  New  York  City  In  1966  was  6.4  per  100,000. 
compared  with  7.2  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  and 
11.4  In  Dallas,  Tex.,  two  cities  with  especially 
weak  gun-control  laws. 

The  President's  Crime  Commission  stated 
the  obvious  and  inescapable  conclusion: 

"As  long  as  there  is  no  effective  gun  con- 
trol legislation,  violent  crimes  and  the  in- 
juries they  inflict  will  be  harder  to  reduce 
than  they  might  otherwise  be." 

The  crime  control  bill  recently  voted  by 
Congress  Is  not  the  answer.  It  Is  a  puny 
beginning,  applying  control  primarily  to  the 
sale  of  handguns  to  minors.  The  access  of 
millions  to  guns  remains  virtually  un- 
checked. 

The  failure  to  adopt  realistic  restraints  has 
resulted  In  the  private  ownership  of  nn 
estimated  50  million  guns.  Overcoming  the 
years  of  neglect  to  limit  gun  ownership  to 
responsible  persons  will  be  no  simple  task. 
Americans  have  said  in  poll  after  poll  that 
they  want  this  Job  done.  Congress  and  state 
legislatures  must  respond  by  giving  Ameri- 
cans the  benefit  of  effective  gun  licensing 
and  registration  laws  which  other  countries 
have  had  the  good  Judgment  to  adopt. 

(Prom  the  Houston  Chronicle.  June  11,  1968 1 
Who  Opposes  Gun  Control? 

Why  do  the  opponents  of  tighter  gun  laws 
react  so  emotionally  every  time  the  subject 
Is  mentioned?  We  find  it  hard  to  understand. 

The  Chronicle  has  editorialized  for  years 
for  intelligent  and  effective  gun  legislation  as 
one  means  of  curbing  violence  and  crime  in 
our  city  and  In  our  nation. 

Each  time  we  publish  such  an  editorial,  we 
receive  letters  and  telephone  calls  from  mis- 
guided readers  who  accuse  us  of  wanting  to 
take  away  the  guns  of  law-abiding  and  hon- 
est citizens. 

We  want  no  such  thing  and  we  have  said 
so  repeatedly.  What  we  do  want,  and  what  a 
majority  of  the  American  people  want,  is 
effective  control  of  the  sale  and  the  proper 
registration  of  death-dealing  weapons.  This 
would  not  take  away  the  firearm  of  the 
homeowner  who  keeps  a  weapon  for  self- 
defense,  nor  of  the  merchant  who  feels  the 
need  of  a  weapon  for  self-protection,  nor  of 
the  sportsman  whose  hobby  Is  hunting  or 
trap-shooting. 

We  do  favor  a  federal  law  which  would 
prohibit  mail-order  sale  of  handguns,  shot- 
guns or  rlfies.  We  also  favor  a  law  that  would 
prohibit  over-the-counter  sale  of  such  arms 
to  a  Juvenile,  a  psychopath  or  a  known 
criminal. 

We  do  favor  the  registration  of  all  weap- 
ons, as  proposed  by  Sen.  Thomas  Dodd  and 
Sen.  Edward  Kennedy. 

We  do  favor  passage  of  legislation  at  the 
state  level  to  crack  down  on  known  criminals 
or  drug-users  who  carry  firearms,  and  on 
anyone  who  carries  a  weapon  Into  a  beer 
tavern  where  so  many  Houston  murders  oc- 
cur, or  on  anyone  who  uses  a  firearm  against 
a  policeman  in  the  performance  of  his  duty. 
The  penalties  should  be  directed  at  those 
who  misuse  firearms. 

And  we  fall  to  see  how  any  law-abiding 
gun-owner  would  object  to  such  legislation. 
If  he  Is  law-abiding,  then  he  will  sacrifice 
no  rights  or  privileges  under  such  legisla- 
tion. 

As  Sen.  Dodd  points  out:  "No  law-abiding 
citizen  has  anything  to  fear  from  reglstra- 
tlo&.  We  register  otur  cars.  We  register  our 
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dogs.  We  even  register  a  child's  bicycle  In 
some  cities.  Why  then  should  anyone  object 
to  the  registration  of  guns  In  the  Interest  of 
the  community?'' 

The  Chronicle  has  never  suggested  that 
Run-control  Is  the  cure-all  to  crime  and  vio- 
lence. Indeed  it  Is  not.  The  problem  goes 
much  deeper.  It  involves  the  proper  up- 
bringing of  children,  the  effectiveness  of  our 
system  of  Justice,  the  public's  respect  for 
authority,  and  our  seeming  fascination  with 
violence  on  television,  in  movies  and  in  print. 

The  Gallup  Poll  rep>orts  that  84  percent 
of  the  American  people  favored  stricter  gun 
laws  in  1938  and  85  percent  favor  them  In 
1967.  And  why  not? 

As  Sen.  Dodd  points  out:  "As  incredible 
:\s  it  may  seem,  far  more  people  have  been 
killed  by  firearms  in  our  country  since  the 
year  1900  than  have  died  in  all  of  our  wars 
from  the  Spanish-American  war  to  Vietnam." 

[From  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Evening 
Bulletin,  June  12,  1968] 
Crackdown   on   Gttns 

It  is  a  strange  argument  that  the  nation 
and  the  states  should  have  weak  gun  laws 
because  there's  no  "cure-all"  against  the 
criminal  misuse  of  firearms  and  no  way  to 
prevent  political  assossinatlon  by  the  mere 
passage  of  laws. 

When  will  congressmen  and  Pennsylvania 
legislators  understand  that  the  public  Is  tired 
of  gun  laxity  that  aids  and  abets  violent 
!uen  In  bringing  death  and  injury  to  citi- 
zens in  their  homes.  In  places  of  business,  on 
ihe  streets;  in  turning  public  disorders  into 
small  wars;  in  Jeopardizing  the  lives  of  law 
enforcement  officers? 

No  one  argues  that  better  gun  laws  will 
be  a  magic  solution,  but  they  can  make  It 
loss  convenient  for  criminals  and  Irrespon- 
.4bles  to  acquire  firearms.  They  can  help  po- 
lice to  track  weapons  used  in  crime.  Strictly 
enforced,  they  can  put  the  criminal,  the  de- 
linquent, and  the  violent  on  notice  that 
.'\merica  has  stopped  playing  In  Its  condem- 
iiatlon  of  gunplay. 

Voters  in  favor  of  more  adequate  gun  legls- 
l.ition,  which  would  ceitainly  include  ex- 
tending the  mall-order  ban  and  gun  registra- 
tion, should  let  Congress  and  the  Pennsyl- 
\anla  legislature  know  how  they  feel.  In  the 
meantime,  it  Is  encouraging  that  District 
-Attorney  Specter  has  ordered  prosecutors  here 
to  press  for  stern  penalties  agMnst  those 
convicted  of  violating  present  gun  laws. 
The  appeal  of  Council  President  D'Ortona 
to  Philadelphia  citizens  to  turn  in  unwanted 
guns,  no  questions  asked,  offers  a  chance  to 
get  rid  of  these  weaptons  without  embarrass- 
ment. Both  Police  Oommissloner  Rlzzo  and 
Mr.  Specter  back  this  voluntary  move. 

No  one  wants  to  deprive  the  hunters  of 
their  sport  In  woods  and  fields  but  It  Is  time 
for  law-abiding  America  to  show  that  It  wants 
and  demands  realistic  controls  over  the  pos- 
session of  firearms.    1 

iProm  the  Evening  Bulletin.  June  7,  1968] 
Mau.  Order  Murder 

The  firearms  control  measure  included  in 
:  uticrtme  legislation  enacted  yesterday  in 
Congress   is   woefully   inadequate. 

It  covers  only  handguns  and,  as  President 
Johnson  said  In  urging  a  strong  and  ef- 
fective control  law  governing  the  full  range 
'if  lethal  weapons,  it  does  not  meet  the  need 
to  eliminate  the  dangers  of  mail-order  mur- 
der in  this  country. 

As  never  before,  the  American  people 
should  now  be  aware  of  the  necessity  for 
barring  the  sale  of  rlfies  and  shotguns  as 
'.veil  as  revolvers  and  pistols  by  mail.  Why 
IS  greater  proof  needed  for  restraints  on  the 
traffic  In  such  weapons  than  two  graves  on 
the  hillside  In  Arlington? 

Mr.  Johnson  has  pleaded  again,  as  have 
others  Including  the  late  Senator  Robert  P. 
Kennedy,  for  contxols  to  keep  deadly  weapons 
from  the  hands  of  those  obviously  unfit  to 


possess  them.  It  Is  dlfflciUt  to  see  how  any- 
one can  any  longer  object  to  the  registry  of 
weapons. 

President  Johnson  deserves  the  support  of 
the  entire  nation  in  his  demand  that 
"the  voices  of  the  few  must  no  longer  pre- 
vail over  the  interest  of  the  many." 

Everyone  Interested  In  the  safety  of  his 
family  and  his  neighbor  should  write  to  his 
U.S.  senator  and  representative  and  ask,  as 
has  Mr.  Johnson,  "what  in  the  name  of  con- 
science will  it  take  to  pass  a  truly  effective 
gun   control   law   in   the   Congijees?" 

IProm  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  June 

7,   19681 

Mayhem   in   the   UNn-EO   States — Gunplay 

Exceeds  Warfare  Toll 

( By  William  C.  Selover) 

Guns  have  killed  more  people  In  the 
United  States  in  this  century  than  have  died 
In  all  the  wars  it  has  fought  since  1900. 

Yet  In  America  the  procedures  for  regu- 
lating firearms  are,  at  best,  casual;  at  worst, 
a  shambles.  In  every  other  advanced  coun- 
try on  the  globe,  firearms  are  covered  by 
stringent  government  regulations. 

In  the  United  States  it  is  confirmed  be- 
yond any  reasonable  questions,  anyone — a 
criminal,  a  juvenile,  or  a  madman — can  clip 
a  flimsy  coupon  from  any  of  several  maga- 
zines on  any  corner  newsstand,  .send  a  few 
dollars  off  to  a  dealer  in  a  distant  city  and 
after  a  few  weeks,  receive  an  amazing  va- 
riety of  guns  through  the  mails  with  no 
checking. 

For  some  months  Congress  has  been  work- 
ing on  the  problem  of  gun  control  but  with 
little  success.  The  assassination  of  Sen. 
Robert  P.  Kennedy — who  with  his  brother. 
Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts, 
worked  so  hard  for  gun-control  legislation — 
may  have  spurred  some  action. 

The  House  seemed  on  the  verge  of  pass- 
ing a  bill  Thursday  that  would  ban  inter- 
state mall-order  sales  of  pistols. 

Meanwhile,  several  hundred  demonstrators 
marched  outside  the  headquarters  of  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association,  a  980,000-member 
organization  which  has  opposed  federal  con- 
trol of  firearms  for  years. 

Switzerland  is  perhaps  typical  of  the  way 
other  civilized  countries  of  the  world  regu- 
late the  sale  and  possession  of  guns. 

In  that  country,  which  maintains  a  citizen 
militia  system  of  able-bodied  males  who  keep 
their  own  guns  at  home,  every  gun  Is  reg- 
istered, and  the  ration  of  ammunition  must 
be  accounted  for  down  to  the  last  bullet.  The 
soldier  may  not  use  his  gun  except  with 
specific  permission  for  military-training  ex- 
ercise. 

Otherwise,  In  Switzerland,  a  person  de- 
siring to  purchase  a  gun  for  hunting  must 
get  a  permit  from  the  local  police.  Permits 
are  denied  to  people  who  have  criminal  rec- 
ords or  who  are  under  18.  They  are  also 
denied  to  people  who  have  backgrounds  of 
drunkenness,  emotional  or  mental  in- 
stability. 

In  the  United  States,  there  Is  presently  no 
national  law  which  protects  society  against 
the  purchase  of  guns  by  criminals  and  luna- 
tics. The  state  laws  that  are  on  the  books 
have  been  circumvented  regularly.  Some  are 
weak  and  unenforced.  Some  are  unenforce- 
able because  of  the  proximity  of  other  states 
or  localities  where  gun  laws  are  lax  or  non- 
existent. 

GUNS    FOR  CRIMINALS 

A  convincing  study  conducted  by  the  Sen- 
ate Juvenile  delinquency  subcommittee  in 
1965  showed  that  of  4,069  Chicago  mail-order 
guns  consignees  from  two  dealers,  948  had 
prior  criminal  records,  which  would  have 
kept  them  from  buying  guns  in  that  city. 
Thus,  one-quarter  of  the  total  number  of 
orders  sent  out  went  out  to  criminals. 

This  experience  was  repeated  in  city  after 
city. 

For  example,  in  Washington,  D.C.,  25  per- 


cent of  the  mail-order  gun  recipients  had 
criminal  records  prior  to  ordering  and  receiv- 
ing mail-order  guns. 

The  commissioner  of  public  safety  of  Mass- 
achusetts has  testified  that  over  a  10-year 
period  the  state  police  had  traced  87  percent 
of  the  4,606  guns  that  had  been  used  in 
crimes  in  Massachusetts  to  purchases  out- 
side of  the  state. 

While  Massachusetts  requires  a  permit  to 
purchase  a  handgun,  neighboring  states  have 
no  such  requirements.  Thus  the  Massachu- 
setts law  was  made  Ineffective. 

These  statistics  make  one  fact  abundantly 
clear,  guns  are  easily  available  in  the  United 
States. 

Tlie  fact,  says  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  makes  crime 
figures  rise. 

"A  review  of  the  motives  for  murder,"  he 
says,  suggests  that  a  readily  accessible  gun 
enables  the  perpetrators  to  kill  on  Impulse." 

It  is  little  wonder  that  reasonable  men  the 
world  over  recoiled  in  horror  at  the  latest 
evidence  of  American  gunplay. 

The  world  will  be  watching  to  see  If  Amer- 
icans will  finally  move  to  put  an  end  to  this 
wanton  mayhem. 

CONTRASTING    RATES 

Congress  and  all  Americans  will  have  to 
ponder  carefully  the.se  statistics  In  tlie  weeks 
and  months  ahead : 

Between  1900  and  1966,  guns  were  in- 
volved in  280,000  murders,  370,000  suicides, 
and  145,00  deaths  by  accident.  That  comes 
to  795,000  since  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury. 

In  all  this  nation's  wars,  since  the  Span- 
ish-American war  to  Vietnam,  the  war  dead 
totals  550,000. 

Besides  this,  many,  many  thousands  are 
wounded,  maimed,  or  as.saulted  by  firearms 
each  year.  In  1966  the  estimated  figure  was 
100,000. 

In  a  study  done  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, the  rate  of  homicides  by  guns  was 
found  in  1963  to  be  2.7  per  every  100,000 
population. 

By  contrast,  in  Britain,  the  rate  was  1  '55th 
the  American  rate.  In  Germany,  it  was  about 
l/25th  the  American  rate.  In  Japan,  it  was 
l/65th,  and  in  the  Netherlands,  it  was 
l/90th. 

In  fact,  for  a  period  of  three  years  in  the 
Netherlands,  there  was  not  a  single  murder 
by  gunfire.  The  average  rate  in  Britain  and 
Japan  in  those  years  was  about  30  cases  per 
year. 

That's  al)out  the  number  of  murders  com- 
mitted in  this  country  by  guns  every  two 
days. 

Furthermore,  the  suicide  rate  In  this  cotm- 
try  by  guns  stands  at  5.1  per  100,000— 
roughly  10,000  a  year. 

Again,  by  contrast,  this  American  rate  Is 
15  times  the  rate  for  Britain,  6  times  the 
rate  for  Germany.  50  times  the  rate  for 
Japan,  and  aixjut  55  times  the  rate  for  the 
Netherlands. 

[From    the   Wall    Street   Journal,    June    12, 

1968] 

Arms  and  Men 

Let  it  be  said  straightaway  that  we  have 
long  been,  and  still  are,  in  favor  of  regu- 
lating and  controlling  the  indiscriminate 
sale  and  owershlp  of  firearms.  Most  of  the 
arguments  against  a  gun  control  law  strike 
us  as  either  specious  or  irrelevant. 

It  is  true  enough,  no  doubt,  that  a  gun 
control  law  will  not  prevent  violence  by 
gunfire,  whether  by  the  crimlnal-mlnded 
or  the  just  plain  fools.  No  more  does  an 
automobile  licensing  system  prevent  may- 
hem on  the  highway,  nor  a  narcotics  control 
law  the  existence  of  dope  addicts,  yet  no 
one  proposes  that  any  fool  be  allowed  to 
drive  a  car  or  that  heroin  be  sold  like 
chewing  gum   at  the  corner  store. 

It  is  equally  true  that  our  Constitution 
protects    the    right   of   the    people    to    bear 
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anna.  But  that  Impoaes  no  Con«UtuUon«l 
bar  to  tbe  rasulaUon  of  Otmuixis.  Tber«  U 
already  a  Federal  statute  that  Unpoaes 
some  llmltaUooa  on  tbelr  aale  and  dls- 
trtbuaon,  and  a  number  ol  atatea  liave  talriy 
strict  lawa  with  regard  to  pUtola  and  other 
smaU  anna.  aU  oC  which  haTe  been  cleared 
by  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  question  then,  or  so  It  aeema  to  ua, 
U  not  whether  a  Federal  gun  control  law 
ts  neocaaary  and  proper:  we  might  better 
haw  t'"*  one  long  alnce.  The  queatlon  la 
what  kind  ol  a  gun  control  law.  And  here 
It  aeema  to  ua  that  there  la  aome  nak  of 
over-reacting  In  the  emotional  aftermath  of 
the  latest  political  aseaselnatlon.  A  bad  law 
could  reault  not  in  leaa  but  In  more  law- 
leaaneaa. 

At  any  rate,  some  of  the  things  being 
aald  by  the  prop<Hiente  of  gun  control  strike 
ua  aa  spedoua  aa  the  argumenta  of  ita 
opponenta.  Ifs  noost  unlikely,  for  example, 
that  Congreaa'  reluctance  to  act  la  Juat  due 
to  the  skill  of  some  mysterloua  "gun  lobby," 
or  even  to  acme  myatlcal  attachment  to 
a  fronUer  tradition.  It'a  far  more  likely 
that  the  people  are  fearful  of  having  their 
right  to  protect  themaelvea  taken  away 
eatlrely,.  . 

Thla  la  not  beyond  understanding.  The 
proprietor  of  a  small  city  shop,  robbed  and 
beaten  In  the  middle  of  the  night,  is  not 
persuaded  that  he  will  be  safer  when  the 
law  oatenalbly  dlsarma  the  robber.  Nor  Is  the 
lonely  rural  householder.  Nor.  for  that  mat- 
ter, are  the  city  dwellers  not  knowing  when 
some  Irate  mob  will  overrun  their  homes  or 
apartments.  To  many  people  the  right  to 
protect  themselves  and  their  families  Is  not 
a  romantic  tradition  but  a  present  im- 
perative. 

These  people  know  that  the  lawless  who 
want  guns  will  get  them,  law  or  no  law.  The 
risk  In  a  bad  control  law  Is  that  If  It  penal- 
Izea  the  law  abiding  it  will  tempt  these 
decent  citizens  to  violate  the  law  out  of 
fear  and  frustration.  They  will  feel,  and  with 
some  reason,  that  the  Government  has  no 
right  to  leave  them  helpless  against 
marauders. 

This  by  no  means  leaves  the  Congreaa 
powerless  to  put  some  sanity  into  our  anns 
laws.  There  should  certainly  be  a  bar  against 
the  Indiscriminate  sale  of  all  types  of  guns 
by  ""^"  where  even  minors  and  certified 
lunatics  can  now  buy  them.  There  oould  well 
be  a  careful  licensing  system  which  would. 
at  the  very  least,  require  the  registration  of 
all  guns  whether  for  hunting,  skeet  shooting 
or  wixatever.  There  might  even  be  provisions 
to  bar  licensing  to  some  persona  for  specific 
reasons,  provided  always  that  any  denial 
would  be  subject  to  review  .uid  appeal  to 
prevent  pure  arbitrariness  on  the  part  of  the 
poUce  authorities. 

So  let  us  have  some  such  regulations  be- 
cause they  are  reasonable  and  will  have  Justi- 
fied themselves  If  they  prevent  one  fool.  In  a 
moment  of  madness,  from  shooting  up  a  city 
street,  or  If  they  help  the  police  trace  one 
murder.  Only  let's  not  bemuse  ourselves  with 
the  thought  that  we  thus  remedy  our  .ige  of 
violence,  if  that's  what  it  is. 

It  Is  not  arms  races  that  breed  wars  but 
the  desire  for  war  that  puts  arms  to  use,  and 
murderers  are  not  made  by  pistols  In  a  shop- 
keeper's cash  drawer.  So  long  as  some  men  or 
nations  be  violent.  It  Is  futile  to  ejtpect  the 
others  to  disarm  themselves  to  defense- 
lessnesa. 

(Prom  the  News  American,  June  9.  1968] 
Thx  PoacoTTXif  People  :  99.5  Pkbcznt  op 
Amxkicans 
(By  William  Randolph  Hearat,  Jr  ) 
Nrw   Tout. — In  proclaiming  today  a  na- 
tional day  of  mourning  for  Sen.  Robert  P. 
Kennedy,  President  Johnson  paid  an  astute 
tribute  to  the  man  who  had  been  his  bitter- 
est political  rival. 


"Robert  Kennedy."  he  aald.  "afllrmed  thla 
country — aOrmed  the  eaaentlal  decency  of 
ita  people. 

"He  never  abandoned  hla  faith  In  America. 
He  never  loet  hla  confidence  m  the  spiritual 
strength  of  ordinary  men  and  women." 

One  wonders.  In  refiectlng  on  these  true 
words,  how  Robert  Kennedy  might  have 
viewed  the  extraordinary  outburst  of  attacks 
on  our  eoclety  which  exploded  immediately 
after  the  tragedy  in  Loa  Angelee. 

Prom  all  directions,  and  from  all  over  the 
world,  came  a  deluge  of  ranting  on  the  same 
general  theme — the  United  Stales  has  ^one 
plumb  to  hell  and  should  hang  Ite  head  In 
shame. 

I  suspect  Robert  Kennedy  would  have 
found  the  outburst  as  sickening  and  unJuaU- 
fied  as  I  did. 

It  is  understandable  how  our  enemies  and 
other  Jealous  nations  of  the  world  would 
rush  forward  to  condemn  us  as  a  morally- 
bankrupt  country,  rotten  with  violence  and 
self-indulgence. 

But  It  la  less  easy  to  understand  why  so 
many  of  our  own  public  spokesmen  would 
Join  the  chorus,  beating  their  breasts  In  guilt 
and  howling  theU  agreement  that  we  are  a 
disgrace  to  civilization. 

In  this  case  I  do  not  believe  for  a  minute 
that  these  doomsayers  are  actually  speaking 
for  the  public— whether  they  are  ministers, 
elected  officials,  editorial  writers  or  those 
perennial  fault  finders,  our  self-proclaimed 
liberals. 

If  this  country  were  really  cracking  up 
morally,  the  public  wouldn't  give  a  damn 
one  way  or  the  other  when  some  crackpot 
shoots  a  political  leader. 

But  that's  not  what  happened.  Instead, 
once  again,  the  great  mass  of  the  American 
public  reacted  to  a  supreme  act  of  lawless- 
ness with  a  deep  feeling  of  affrontatlon  and 
gsnulne  shock. 

The  great  mass  of  the  American  public 
was  shaken  to  Its  core  by  the  murder  of 
Robert  Kennedy.  Just  as  Is  was  shaken  by 
the  murders  of  President  Kennedy  and  Mar- 
tin Luther  King. 

Pundamental  values  by  which  that  public 
lives  were  upset  In  each  Instance,  and  In  each 
instance  the  public  was  aghast. 

I  have  still  to  hear  or  to  meet  a  single 
person  who  reacted  any  way  other  than  with 
shock  .ind  re\-iilslon. 

That's  why  I  do  not  believe  the  breast 
beaters  are  speaking  for  the  majority  of  our 
citizens  when  they  accuse  our  whole  society 
of  being  sick,  sick,  sick. 
They  do  not  speak  for  me. 
And  they  certainly  do  not  speak  for  Robert 
Kennedy.  Unlike  the  critics,  he  was  a  man 
who  never  abandoned  his  faith  In  America 
nor  lost  his  confidence  In  Its  people. 

By  no  means  am  I  trying  to  suggest  that 
American  society  has  never  been  more  hale 
and  hearty.  It  has — and  we  today  do  have 
much  to  be  ashamed  of  and  to  deplore. 

There  Is  a  frightening  climate  of  crime  and 
violence  banging  like  a  pall  over  thla  na- 
tion. 
There  Is  a  distinct  erosion  of  moral  values. 
And  there  Is  a  dangerous  trend  In  many 
circles — from  students  to  social  activists — to 
deliberately  defy  laws  with  which  they  do 
not  agree. 

What  I  want  to  say  la  that  these  Ills  while 
grave,  should  be  kept  In  perspective  when 
talking  about  the  totality  of  America  and 
its  people. 

It  Is  this  perspective  which  has  been  miss- 
ing from  the  critical  lamentations  of  the  last 
four  days. 

It  Is  this  perspective  I  would  like  to  help 
restore. 

President  Johnson.  In  his  national  TV  ad- 
dress on  the  Kennedy  shooting,  also  empha- 
sized the  need  for  a  balanced  view  of  the 
tragedy.  Here  Is  how  he  put  It: 

"Tonight,  this  nation  faces  once  again  the 
consequences  of  lawlessness,  hatred  and  tm- 


reaaon  In  Ita  midst.  It  would  be  wrong,  it 
would  be  eel f -deceptive,  to  Ignore  the  con- 
nection between  lawlessness  and  hatred  In 
this  act  of  violence. 

"It  would  be  Juat  aa  wrong  and  Just  as 
self -deceptive  to  conclude  from  thla  act  that 
our  country  Itaelf  la  sick,  that  It's  lost  Its 
balance,  that  It's  loot  Ita  sense  of  direction, 
even  Ita  common  decency. 

"Two  hundred  million  Americana  did  not 
strike  down  Robert  Kennedy  any  more  than 
they  struck  down  President  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy in  1983.  or  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  in 
April  of  this  year." 

That's  the  perspective  we  need.  In  each 
instance  the  assassin  was  a  lone  guiunan — 
two  of  them  obvious  nuts  and  one  a  known 
criminal.  And  In  each  Instance  the  great 
mass  of  law  abiding  Americans  were  appalled. 
A  careful  study  of  these  three  atrocious 
shootings  wlU  show  that  they  have  only  two 
common  denominators. 

All  were  done  with  guns  which  can  easily 
be  acquired  because  otf  the  lack  of  really 
rigid  firearms  control  laws.  And  all  were  done 
by  persons  convinced  that  their  beliefs  were 
more  important  than  the  elemental  rules  d 
society. 

Both  of  these  facts  reflect  basic  flaws  In 
our  social  structure. 

On  the  first  point,  (truly  effective  gwn 
controls  have  been  blocked  repeatedly  by 
the  lobby  of  the  National  Rifle  Assoclatli :. 
on  grounds  that  all  Americana  have  a  con- 
stitutional right  to  bear  arms. 

That  Is  wicked  nonsense.  The  constitution 
clearly  Indicates  that  such  right  Is  directly 
connected  with  the  early  American  need  for 
a  citizens'  militia — a  need  long  since 
passed.) 

Yet  the  NRA  continues  to  have  Its  way 
and  as  a  reeult  some  5,600  Americans  died  of 
gunshot  woimds  last  year.  By  contrast  there 
were  fewer  than  30  In  Great  Britain,  fewer 
than  20  In  Prance  and  less  than  12  In 
Belgium, 

It  Is  outrageous  that  Congress  refuses  to 
do  Its  clear  duty  and  clamp  down  on  the 
sales  of  all  gtms  of  any  description. 

The  second  point — self -Justified  defiance 
of  law — has  much  wider  Implications.  Assas- 
sination Is  only  the  most  extreme  form  of  the 
Illegal  violence  which  tends  to  develop  In  .in 
atmosphere  of  extremism  coupled  with 
permissiveness. 

Robert  Kennedy  declared:  "If  there  Is  one 
thing  we  have  learned  In  the  60's  It  Is  that 
violence  and  defiance  of  the  law  accom- 
plish nothing  and  are  never  justified." 

And  that  says  It.  There  Is  no  reason  under 
heaven  why  any  premeditated  flaunting  of 
the  law  or  any  Illegal  act  of  violence  should 
ever  be  condoned. 

Yet  some  have  been  condoned,  and  even 
encouraged. 

Crime  and  violence  have  been  encouraged 
by  our  courts  through  decisions  which  make 
law  enforcement  more  difficult  and  the  acts 
of  criminals  easier. 

Lawlessness  has  been  encouraged  by  left- 
wing  "thinkers"  who  seek  to  undermine  our 
society  by  promoting  challenges  to  Its  rules — 
shrieking  "police  brutality  "  whenever  officers 
do  their  duty. 

And  It  has  been  encouraged  by  all  those 
authorities  everywhere  who  have  failed  In 
any  way  to  meet  those  challenges  vigorously 
and  at  once. 

The  results  have  weakened  America,  and 
the  resulta  are  shameful. 

At  the  same  time,  they  are  not  results  cre- 
ated by  the  99.6  percent  of  Americans  who 
love  their  country  aiMl  honor  Ita  laws. 

Thanks  to  them,  this  nation  is  far  from 
going  to  pot. 

[From  the  Washington  Poet,  June  14,  1968] 

Coming  or  Acx 

Two  major  gun  control  bills  have  now  been 

presented  to  Congress.  There  Is  no  need  to 

choose    between    them;     they   are    comple- 
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mentary,  and  both  of  them  are  needed  to  deal 
effectively  with  the  gun  menace. 

One  measure,  proposed  by  President 
Johnson  and  introduced  by  Senator  Dodd, 
would  simply  apply  to  the  sale  of  rifles  and 
5:hotguns  the  same  sensible  restrictions  that 
Congress  has  already  applied  to  the  sale  of 
pistols  and  revolvers.  It  represents  a  recog- 
nition that  although  rifles  and  shotguns 
have  some  Innocent  and  legitimate  uses  for 
hunting  and  target  shooting,  they  are, 
nevertheless,  lethal  weapons  that  ought  to 
be  kept  out  of  the  hands  of  criminals,  mental 
incompetents,  habitual  drunkards  and  chil- 
dren. The  bill  would  help  to  keep  guns  out 
of  such  hands  by  ending  mall  order  purchase 
of  them  and  by  requiring  purchasers  to  buy 
them  from  licensed  dealers  In  their  home 
states.  There  Is  absolutely  nothing  In  this 
that  would  limit  responsible,  law-abiding 
adults  from  keeping  and  purchasing  all  the 
weapons  they  wanted. 

But  the  gun  peril  grows  not  only  out  of 
the  Indiscriminate  sale  of  deadly  weapons 
but  out  of  the  proliferation  of  them  In 
irresponsible  and  dangerous  hands.  No  one 
really  knows  how  many  firearms  are  loose 
in  the  United  States,  but  the  estimates  run 
.TS  high  as  200  million.  Senator  Tjding's  bill 
is  directed  toward  the  resolution  of  this  prob- 
lem. It  would  require  registration  of  every 
firearm  and  a  license  for  the  purchase  or 
possession  of  firearms  and  ammunition.  It 
is  designed  to  encourage  states  to  provide 
these  protections  but  would  authorize  Fed- 
eral action  if  the  states  fall  to  act. 

Under  the  Tj-dlngs  proposal,  licenses 
would  be  denied  to  aliens,  alcoholics,  nar- 
cotic addicts,  mental  incompetents,  Juveniles 
and  anyone  convicted  of  a  felony  or  a  crime 
of  violence.  Again,  It  should  be  clear  that 
this  legislation  would  not  In  any  way  limit 
responsible,  law-abiding  adults  from  keeping 
and  purchasing  all  the  weapons  they  wanted. 
As  the  Senator  said  in  introducing  his  bill, 
"It  will  Impose  no  significant  burden  on 
law-abiding  gun  owners,  hunters,  hobbyists 
and   sportsmen." 

These  two  measures,  taken  together,  pro- 
\'ide  In  otu*  judgment,  reasonable  and  mod- 
erate control  of  firearms  that  would  result 
in  the  saving  of  many  human  lives.  They  are 
lacking,  however,  in  one  significant  form  of 
control:  they  would  do  little  to  reduce  the 
tragic  toll  of  firearm  "accidents" — 2300  killed 
.and  more  than  100.000  injured  in  the  United 
States  each  year.  We  believe  that  legislation 
ought  to  restrict  the  possession  of  handguns 
to  military  personnel,  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers, bona  fide  collectors  and  those  indi- 
viduals whose  peculiar  circumstances  and 
occupations  give  them  a  genuine  need,  in 
the  Judgment  of  thie  ijolice  authorities,  to 
possess  a  pistol  for  self-protection;  and  we 
believe  that  those  possessing  long  guns 
shoiild  be  required  by  law  to  observe  strict 
.safety  precautions. 

The  tide  of  public  sentiment  about  guns 
has  risen.  Let  Congress  move  with  It  now — 
not  grudgingly  or  reluctantly  but  with  a 
recognition  that  it  reflects  a  coming  of  age 
in  America  and  the  upsurging  common  sense 
of  a  free  people. 

(From  the  Philadelphia   Inquirer,  June   15, 
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Keep  Up  GrrN-CoNTROL  PRESStniE 

We  hope  that  the  outpouring  of  mall,  to 
legislators  In  Washington  and  other  authori- 
ties In  all  the  States,  demanding  suffer  con- 
trols over  lethal  firearms,  will  continue  until 
more  positive  results  are  visible. 

According  to  last  Thursday's  column  by 
Jerome  S.  CahlU,  of  our  Washington  Bureau, 
not  a  few  Senators  and  Congressmen  are  al- 
ready changing  their  minds — and  presumably 
their  votes — from  the  feeble  strictures  they 
included  In  the  Safe  Streets  BUI  a  short  time 
ago.  This  would  only  have  prevented  the 
mail-order  sale  of  various  handguns. 

The  Poet  Office  Department's  new  ruling 


on  labeling  firearms  as  such,  when  they  are 
placed  in  the  mall,  and  notification  of  local 
law  enforcement  officials  before  they  are  de- 
livered, can  only  be  viewed  aa  an  interim 
measure  which  may  or  may  not  stand  up  un- 
der legal  challenge.  It  Is,  in  effect,  a  rough 
and  ready  form  of  gun  registration  on  new 
weapons;  it  obviously  has  no  effect  at  all 
on  rifles,  shotguns  and  pistols  already  in  pri- 
vate hands,  nor  on  those  firearms  which  are 
readily  delivered  by  means  other  than  mall. 

Despite  the  National  Rifie  Association's 
outcry  against  the  registration  of  all  weap- 
ons, we  see  no  more  harm  In  it  than  does 
Pennsylvania's  Governor  Shafer.  It  does  not. 
In  our  view,  mean  ultimate  confiscation;  it 
only  means  that  a  possession  even  more  leth.al 
than  the  family  car  ought  to  he  a  matter 
of  equally  public  record. 

Those  who  see  public  "hysteria"  as  the  rea- 
son for  the  demand  for  stlffer  gun  legisla- 
tion, in  the  wake  of  assassination  after  as- 
sassination in  this  country,  are  overstating 
the  case.  The  public  has  simply  been  given  a 
surfeit  of  evidence  that  controls  are  needed 
now  that  never  used  to  be.  It  is  not  hysteria 
but  recognition  that  times  obviously  have 
changed. 

It  seems  to  us  that  those  who  deny  this 
plain  fact  may  well  be  the  "hysterics." 

(Prom   the  Baltimore   Sun,   June   16.    19681 

NEWS  From  Home 

(By  Thomas  O'Neill) 

A  querulous,  do-little  Congress  is  getting 
more  heat  than  It  likes  as  an  election  ap- 
proaches, and  feels  driven  to  do  something  it 
dislikes  almost  as  much,  which  is  act  against 
the  easy  access  to  weapons  of  assassination. 

The  heat  Is  in  the  mail  from  back  home 
demanding  genuine  curbs  on  the  distribu- 
tion of  firearms  It  is  arriving  in  a  volume 
that  for  the  first  time  exceeds  that  from  gun 
fanciers  opposing  restrictions.  Hitherto,  the 
pro-gun  mall  warning  the  lawmakers  to  keep 
hands  off  often  ran  10  to  1  ahead  of  that  ask- 
ing for  controls. 

How  long  the  lawmakers  continue  to  feel 
pressed  to  act  probably  depends  on  how  long 
the  rush  of  mall  continues.  There  Is  ample 
opportunity  for  stalling  In  a  legislative  ses- 
sion due  to  expire  in  seven  weeks. 

In  the  past  Congress  has  responded  to 
public  concern  by  presenting  the  facade  of 
control  legislation,  later  experience  revealing 
It  to  be  wholly  empty.  The  rainmakers  (they 
put  out  brushfires)  of  the  National  Rifle  As- 
sociation, the  biggest  lobby  operating  In 
Washington,  have  regularly  dampened  con- 
gressional enthusiasm  for  effective  action. 
The  most  recent  law.  dating  from  the  Thir- 
ties, set  out  as  a  gun  control  measure  and 
ended  Insipidly  licensing  gun  dealers  at  $1 
a  year.  It  became  highly  popular  when  thou- 
sands of  marksmen  discovered  that  with  the 
$1  license  they  became  eligible  to  buy  weap- 
ons at  the  dealer  discount. 

Between  the  political  assassinations  of 
Martin  Luther  King  and  Robert  P.  Kennedy, 
Congress  adopted  a  weakling  act  outlawing 
the  mall-order  sale  of  pistols  alone,  excluding 
rifles  and  shotguns.  The  King  murder  ■was  by 
rifle,  as  was  that  of  President  Kennedy  in 
1963. 

Outlawing  only  mail-order  pistols,  most  of 
which  are  imported,  was  upheld  as  curbing  a 
big  source  of  the  weapons  most  used  in 
crime,  the  handgun.  It  is  no  more  than  a 
finger  In  a  collapsing  dike,  as  is  shown  by 
figures  unearthed  in  California  following  the 
death  by  pistol  shot  of  Senator  Kennedy. 

Legal  gunshop  sales  of  pistols  In  California 
during  the  first  four  months  of  the  year 
reached  74.241,  enough  to  keep  quite  an  army 
of  the  evilly  disposed  In  arms.  The  snub- 
nosed  .22-caliber  pistol  in  the  slaying  of  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  was  sold  legally  In  a  Pasadena 
gunshop  In  the  1950's.  had  since  changed 
hands  half  a  dozen  times.  No  supervision  is 
maintained  over  such  private  sales. 


Guns  are  plentiful  in  the  United  States 
and  because  they  last  a  long  time  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  look  with  pessimism  upon  the 
chance  that  even  a  strong  gun  law  could  do 
much  to  deny  weapons  to  the  criminal,  who 
could  steal  them.  Even  family  heirlooms  can 
be  put  into  working  order. 

Something  new  has  been  added  since  that 
argument  was  first  made.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  given  its  .assent  to  stop  and  frisk.  Any 
good  policeman  knows  pretty  well  who  In  his 
bailiwick  is  likely  to  be  carrying  a  concealed 
weapon.  Now  that  the  cops  can  fan  suspicious 
characters  the  supply  of  Illegal  weapons 
might  be  expected  to  start  drying  up.  It  Is 
even  ix)sslble  that  armed  robbery  might  fall 
into  a  decline,  an  urgently  needed  decline. 

A  full  30  years  ago  the  Gallup  pollsters 
found  a  big  majority  of  the  public  in  favor 
of  stiff  gun  laws. 

Until  this  year,  when  It  p.issed  the  feeble 
prohibition  on  mail-order  pistols.  Congress 
did  nothing.  Only  hours  prior  to  the  killing 
of  Martin  Luther  King  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  by  a  lopsided  majority,  rejected 
gun  controls  .isked  by  President  Johnson  as 
part  of  his  antl-crlme  program. 

Police  records  contain  the  unexpected  iri- 
telligence  that  a  large  proportion  of  those 
who  kill  with  firearms  have  no  other  crimi- 
nal record.  The  authorities  draw  the  conclu- 
sion that  murder  is  too  often  a  .spur  of  the 
moment  reaction  Induced  by  passion  and 
made  jxisslble  by  a  gun  within  handy  reach. 

President  Johnson  is  asking  Congress  to 
try  .Tgain.  The  Administration  supports 
strongly  worded  legislation  limiting  the  sale 
of  all  firearms,  and  ammunition  as  well.  The 
outpoiulng  of  public  expression  for  a  law 
with  teeth  appears  to  bolster  the  measure. 
The  pattern  of  violence  in  the  United  States 
may  be  beyond  change,  but  the  means  of 
violence  can  be  curbed. 

Pour  Presidents  have  been  assassinated  In 
American  history,  all  by  gunfire.  The  roster 
of  political  assassination  could  be  longer.  A 
gunman  shot  at  Andrew  Jackson,  and  missed. 
In  1835.  An  attempt  on  the  life  of  President 
Truman   was   made   in    1950. 

(From  the  Denver  Post.  June  11.  1968] 
All-Gun  Registration  a  Must 

If  Congress  is  ns  responsive  to  the  wishes 
of  the  people  ns  it  should  he.  a  law  requiring 
the  registration  of  all  guns  will  be  passed 
within  a  few  weeks,  before  adjournment  for 
the  national  political  conventions. 

As  long  as  30  years  ago,  according  to  the 
Gallup  Poll,  the  public  has  been  overwhelm- 
ingly in  favor  of  the  registration  of  hand 
guns.  The  day  Sen.  Robert  F.  Kennedy  was 
shot  a  new  poll  showed  a  heavy  weight  of 
sentiment  in  favor  of  the  registration  of 
both  long  guns  and  hand  guns. 

With  opinion  as  strong  as  it  is.  Congress 
should  realize  the  enactment  of  a  registra- 
tion law  is  inevitable.  Such  a  law  can  be 
passed  now — or  Congress  can  wait  until  addi- 
tional assassinations  have  plunged  the  coun- 
try into  even  greater  depths  of  tragedy  and 
grief. 

Tlie  choice  should  be  an  easy  one  to  make. 
In  fact,  there  can  be  but  one  course  to  take. 
It  is  time  to  ask  all  senators  and  representa- 
tives to  stand  up  and  be  counted,  now.  before 
the  fall  elections. 

In  the  matter  of  gun  control.  Congress  has 
let  itself  become  bogged  down  in  endless 
complexities   and   intricacies. 

Instead  of  taking  the  direct,  effective,  sim- 
ple approach,  it  has  argued  over  proposals 
to  deal  with  partial  solutions — whether  to 
ban  mail  order  sales  of  all  guns  or  merely 
hand  guns,  whether  to  permit  mail  order 
sales  of  police  departments  are  notified  in 
advance  of  the  identity  of  the  prospective 
purchasers,  whether  to  put  restrictions  on 
mail  order  sales  of  ammunition,  etc..  etc. 

Disputes  over  details  have  fractloualized 
support  for  various  measures  in  the  House 
and  Senate  and  played  into  the  hands  of  the 
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powerful  gun  lobby  wblch  U  oppOMd  to  any 
really  effective  coctroU. 

Ttie  ban  on  the  mall  order  aale  of  hand 
gua»  which  w*m  Included  in  the  recently 
paned  anUcnme  bill  waa  a  pitifully  mMkger 
effort  to  deal  with  a  shocking  problem  of 
nationwide  concern. 

No  one  really  expect*  it  to  accomplish  any- 
thing. Pre«ldent  Johnaon  has  denounced  It  a« 
not  going  far  enough.  The  znoet  recent  Oallup 
Poll  sbowB  the  public  has  not  been  fooled 
either  and  wont  be  satisfied  with  an3rthlng 
abort  at  a  comprehensive   registration   law. 

Such  a  law  would,  of  course,  contain  stiff 
penalties  for  owning  or  having  In  one's  pos- 
seaslon  an  luireglstered  gun.  It  would  pro* 
hlblt  anyone  under  the  age  of  18  from  owning 
agun. 

It  would  fcvbld  the  registration  of  guns  by 
persons  with  criminal  records,  the  mentally 
disturbed  and  other  unfit  persona. 

Persons  desiring  guns  for  legitimate  pur- 
poses, for  hunting,  target  shooting  and  de- 
fense of  their  homes,  would  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  such  lei^lslatlon. 

Opponents  of  registration  argue  that  crim- 
inals would  still  get  guns,  as  by  stealing 
them.  They  untloubtedly  would  to  some 
extent. 

But  a  registration  law  would,  as  a  mini- 
mum, give  the  country  a  new,  enlightened 
attitude  toward  guns.  Owners  would  feel  a 
greater  responsibility  for  the  guns  registered 
In  their  names.  They  would  be  nvore  Inclined 
to  keep  g\ins  locked  up,  to  keep  them  from 
being  filched  or  misused. 

They  would  be  tmptreeaed  by  the  fact  that 
the  public  interest  Is  Involved  in  gun  owner- 
ship. Just  as  It  Is  involved  In  automobile 
ownership.  Oun  ownership  would  be  looked 
upon  as  a  privilege,  not  to  be  abuse<L 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  expect  too  much, 
too  soon,  from  a  gun  registration  law.  but  It 
would  be  a  greater  mistake  to  assume  that 
our  society  will  continue  much  longer  to 
permit  the  free  and  easy  access  to  guns  which 
has  added  so  much  to  violence  and  crime. 

Congress  should  not  fall  Into  such  a 
grlevoiis  error. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  CYRUS  VANCE  OP 
WEST  VIRGINIA 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  without  a  doubt  one  of  the 
Americans  who  has  most  distinguished 
himself  in  imselflsh  service  to  his  Na- 
tion Is  my  fellow  West  Virginian,  Mr. 
Cyrus  Vance,  of  Clarksburg. 

In  a  flne  feature  article  about  our  Na 
2  man  at  the  Paris  peace  talks.  Parade 
magazine  last  Sunday  described  Mr. 
Vance  as  the  Nation's  top  troubleshooter 
and  as  "the  American  version  of  a  man 
for  all  seasons." 

The  reference  seems  quite  well  chosen 
for  this  West  Virginian  who  was  de- 
scribed in  the  article  as  "modest,  un- 
assuming, polite,  strong,  and  sympa- 
thetic, and  a  man  of  complete  integrity." 

Mr.  Vance  has  served  his  country  as 
Secretary  of  the  Army  and  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  has  been  called 
upon  repeatedly  to  restore  order  in  strife- 
torn  areas. 

Mr.  Vance  was  on  the  scene  during 
domestic  strife  in  Detroit  last  year  and 
Washington  this  year  but  he  is  equally 
at  home  abroad,  having  been  injected 
Into  the  crises  involving  the  Pueblo, 
Cyprus,  and  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Mr.  President,  the  Parade  profile  was 
a  richly  deserved  tribute  for  Mr.  Vance, 
a  man  of  whom  all  West  Virginians  can 
be  very  proud. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  placed  In  the  Recoiib. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscosd, 
as  follows: 
Cmt^a  Vamcx;  The  Natiom's  No.  1  Tsoueix- 

BHOOTKB 

(By  Lloyd  Shearer) 

Suggestion:  stop  three  pedestrians  In  your 
hometown  and  ask  them  this  question :  "Who 
Is  Cyrus  Vance?" 

I  did  this  In  Los  Angeles  several  weeks 
ago  when  Vance's  name  was  appearing  in 
the  nation's  press  each  day,  and  his  picture 
was  being  telecast  by  the  TV  networks  each 
night. 

These  are  the  answers  I  obtained.  Prom 
a  middle-aged  housewife:  "I  know  Mr.  Vance 
very  well.  I  shop  In  his  store.  He  runs  a 
delicatessen  on  Palrfaz  near  Beverly." 

Prom  a  telephone  repairman:  "His  name 
sure  sounds  lamlUar.  I  think  he's  a  poU- 
tlcan." 

Prom  a  cab  driver:  "His  name  don't  ring 
no  bell  with  me,  except  there  used  to  be  a 
goofy  guy  named  Dazzy  Vance  who  pitched 
basebaU  for  the  okt  Brooklyn  Dodgers.  Is 
that  the  guy  you  mean?" 

I  repeated  the  question  In  several  other 
cities — San  Antonio,  Dallas,  Johnson  City, 
Memphis.  Chicago.  Oakland.  New  Haven,  and 
San  Olego.  The  results  were  much  the  same. 
At  a  time  when  Cyrus  Vance  was  being  pub- 
licized as  Averell  Harrlman's  co-negotiator  at 
the  Paris  conference  with  the  North  Viet- 
namese, and  his  background  as  America's 
number-one  troubleshooter  was  being  de- 
lineated and  explained,  most  of  the  people 
couldn't  Identify  him. 

At  51.  C>Tns  "Spider"  Vance  has  become 
chief  of  Lyndon  Johnson's  fire  department. 
In  the  past  few  years  the  President  has  dis- 
patched Vance  to  extinguish  the  emergency 
flames  In  the  hottest  of  the  hot  spots.  Tall, 
handsome,  blue-eyed  and  pacific,  lawyer 
Vance  negotiated  a  peace  among  the  warring 
factions  In  the  Dominican  Republic.  He 
soothed  ruffled  feelings  in  the  Qreece-Turkey 
crisis  over  Cyprus  last  November,  helped  get 
the  Detroit  riots  under  control  last  July, 
talked  the  outraged  South  Koreans  out  of 
going  to  war  against  the  North  Koreans  at 
the  time  of  the  Pueblo  Incident  In  Pebruary, 
diplomatically  handled  the  Washington,  D.C.. 
riots  following  the  Martin  Luther  King  as- 
sassination In  April,  and  Is  at  the  moment  of 
this  writing  hard  at  work  In  Parts,  trying 
to  talk  some  setue  Into  the  Intransigent 
North  Vietnamese  negotiators  In  Parts. 

Surely,  such  a  fireman  should  be  better 
known  than  he  Is.  Why  is  he  not? 

Ortglnally  from  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  where 
he  was  bom  on  March  27,  1917,  to  a  father 
who  sold  Insiirance  and  a  mother  who  Is  re- 
membered as  one  of  the  moat  brtlllant, 
talented  women  In  the  community,  Cy  Vance 
Is  basically  a  shy,  prtvacy-lovtng  man  who 
has  never  cherished  political  office  or  devel- 
oped the  chartsma  frequently  necessary  to 
achieve  It.  The  charm  he  has  for  women  and 
the  friendship  he  generates  for  men  seem  In- 
nate rather  than  acquired  characteristics. 

STRONG    AND    STMPATHETIC 

A  classmate  who  once  played  with  him  on 
the  Yale  University  hockey  team,  says,  "Cy  Is 
by  nature  a  modest,  unassuming  guy.  He  Is 
polite  not  political,  strong  yet  sympathetic 
Just  see  how  snugly  he  fits  In  with  AvereU 
H&rrlm&n  in  Paris.  Technically  Cy  and  Harrt- 
man  are  both  President  Johnson's  personal 
representatives  and  therefore  equal,  but  Cy 
naturally  defers  to  Harrtman  who  after  all  is 
76  and  has  been  In  government  since  1933. 

"He  lets  Harrtman  take  all  the  leads,  do 
most  of  the  talking,  set  the  style  and  set  the 
pace.  He  plays  the  role  of  the  disciple  learn- 
ing from  the  doyen  without  appearing  cloy- 
ing or  sycophantic.  Yet  I  predict  If  the  nego- 
tiations ever  bear  fruit  that  Cy  will  have  con. 


trtbuted  the  lion's  share,  because  after  all 
he  Is  a  trained  lawyer  and  Harrtman  la  not. 

"Cy's  great  advantage,"  his  classmate  (Yale, 
'39)  points  out.  "is  that  he  has  never  hun- 
gered for  fame  or  recognition,  just  solid 
achievement.  Because  of  that  he  Is  more  se- 
cure than  most  men." 

Vance,  who  retired  from  the  Defense  De- 
partment last  sununer  to  his  old-line  New 
York  law  firm  of  Simpson.  Thacher,  and 
Bartlett,  has  been  known  in  Washlng^ton, 
DC,  for  the  last  seven  yecus  as  "a  loner  of 
aorta,"  aa  a  man  who  eschewed  the  gossip  of 
the  cockt&ll  party  circuit  in  favor  of  the  com- 
forts and  compkanlonshlp  provided  by  his 
wife,  the  former  Grace  Sloane  (her  father. 
John,  was  a  partner  In  the  W.  St  J.  Sloane 
home  furnishings  company)  and  their  five 
children. 

"Neither  Cy  Vance  nor  Gay  (which  Is  what 
almost  everyone  calls  Mrs.  Vance)  ever  be- 
lieved in  flshbowl-Uvlng  or  playing  the  social 
game  down  here,"  confirms  one  female  capi- 
tal coliminlst.  "Even  when  Gay  took  over  the 
Widening  Horizons  program  from  Margie 
McNamara — that's  a  program  for  underprtv- 
lleged  teenagers — she  managed  pretty  well  to 
stay  out  of  the  public  press.  None  of  the 
Vances  believe  in  self-advertUing  or  publicity. 

"Cy  Is  Just  one  of  those  rare  birds  In  gov- 
ernment service  who  never  came  down  with 
Potomac  fever.  I  guess  he  Just  doesn't  take 
enough  vitamins.  He  simply  doesnt  want  to 
become  President  of  the  U.S.  Maybe  that's 
what  a  bad  back  does  for  you." 

BOUT    WTTH    SURGEONS 

In  1962  when  Vance  was  appointed  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,  he  ruptured  a  spinal 
disc  one  afternoon  while  rising  from  Ills 
desk  chair.  The  surgeons  removed  it.  Pour 
years  later,  however,  he  tore  a  cartilage  in 
his  right  knee  and  for  a  while  hobbled  about 
on  crutches.  Subsequently  the  undue  pres- 
sure and  Imbalance  on  his  spinal  column 
caused  another  disc  to  rupture,  and  he  was 
scheduled  for  additional  surgery  when  Presi- 
dent Johnson  phoned  and  asked  if  he 
wouldn't  fly  to  Detroit  immediately.  This  was 
last  summer  when  the  riots  had  erupted 
there,  and  Johnson  wanted  an  accurate  and 
Judicious  survey  of  the  situation  before  he 
ordered  the  troops  In. 

Anyone  who  has  suffered  the  disc  syn- 
drome knows  how  acutely  painful  it  can  be. 
how  so  simple  an  exercise  as  walking  be- 
comes almost  impossible  without  wearing  a 
tightly-fitted  bock  brace,  but  Vance  agreed 
to  go  providing  he  could  take  his  wife  along. 
Unable  to  bend  down,  he  needed  her  to  tie 
his  shoe  laces. 

"It  was  prlmaxlly  for  that  purpose,"  she 
discloses,  "that  I  went  with  him.  Cy  could 
slip  Into  his  shoes  without  bending,  but 
he  couldn't  bend  down  to  tie  the  laces.  Un- 
fortunately for  me  he's  now  Improved  to  the 
point  where  he  can.  Otherwise  he  might 
have  taken  me  to  Paris  as  his  official  shoe 
lace- tier." 

Last  year  when  President  Johnson  decided 
to  replace  Robert  McNamara  as  his  Secretary 
of  Defense — McNamara  had  become  too 
much  of  a  dove  In  opposition  to  Dean  Rusk 
and  Walt  Bostow — he  offered  McNamara's 
Job  to  Vance.  Troubleshooter  Vance,  McNa- 
mara's deputy  for  years,  turned  it  down  be- 
cause of  his  bad  back  whereupon  Johnson 
pressured  Clark  Clifford  into  taking  the 
position. 

Vance,  who  is  a  conservative  Democrat — 
his  cousin,  John  W.  Davis  ran  unsuccessfully 
for  the  presidency  In  1924  with  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  as  his  running  mate — has  from 
time  to  time  been  hushed  about  in  Demo- 
cratic Party  circles  as  possible  presidential 
timber,  but  he  shows  no  evidence  of  ever 
having  been  Infected  with  the  political  virus. 

"I  don't  want  to  sound  corny,"  declares 
White  House  F>re6s  Secretary  George  Chris- 
tian, "but  the  only  thing  Cy  Vance  is  run- 
ning for  is  the  United  States  of  America.  I 
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don't  believe  I've  ever  met  a  finer,  mqre  bal- 
anced fellow.  He's  got  more  common  sense 
on  more  touchy  subjects  than  any  man  I've 
ever  seen.  He  can  handle  anything  from  a 
rtot  to  the  moet  delicate  kind  of  diplomacy, 
and  that's  why  the  President  calls  upon  him. 
He  is  this  country's  number-one  trouble- 
shooter  In  all  respects,  and  the  President's 
faith  tn  him  Is  complete.  Cy  Is  the  kind  of 
fellow  who  Justifies  It." 

Vance  is  also  that  rare  man  In  high  places 
who  inspires  a  unanimity  of  praise.  It  Is  well- 
nigh  Impossible  to  find  a  member  of  the 
New  York  bar  who  has  dealt  with  him  or  any- 
one in  Washington.  DC,  who  has  worked 
with  him,  who  vrtll  criticize  him  adversely. 
All  Judgments  of  his  personality  and  per- 
formance approach  hyperbole. 

Listen,  lor  example,  to  Robert  McNamara, 
a  shrewd,  t>erspicacious  Judge  of  people  who 
introduced  a  whole  flock  of  so-called  "whlz- 
klds"  into  the  Pentagon  reorganization  in 
1961. 

"What  Cy  Vance  has,"  he  asserts,  "Is  Integ- 
rity, honesty,  a  quiet,  steadfast  courage  of 
his  convictions.  He  also  has  a  warm,  wonder- 
ful way  of  dealing  with  people,  of  drawing 
from  them  their  utmost  support  and  contri- 
bution to  a  common  effort.  He  has  a  strong 
personality  but  it  is  never  abrasive.  It  ex- 
presses itself  in  terms  which  other  people 
find  acceptable. 

"This  combination  of  qualities,  of  honesty 
and  integrity  is  fundamentally  Important  in 
negotiating.  The  other  side  must  have  confi- 
dence In  you.  and  Cy  has  the  sort  of  Integrity 
which  builds  confidence.  He  knows  how  to 
examine  problems  from  the  other  person's 
f)oln;  of  view,  but  still  beca\ise  of  his  per- 
suasiveness he  can  ultimately  achieve  an 
agreement  which  others  might  not.  I  think 
that  Vance  and  Harrtman  make  the  ideal,  the 
perfect  negotiating  team.  We're  lucky  In 
having  them." 

COMPLETE    INTECRrTT 

Adam  YarmoUnsky,  now  a  Harvard  law 
professor  but  formerly  a  special  assistant  in 
the  Defense  Department,  says,  "The  noun 
which  comes  quickest  to  mind  when  you 
mention  the  name,  Vance,  is  integrity,  com- 
plete integrity.  Vance  is  a  man  with  a  fine 
sense  of  the  limits  of  the  possible.  He  has 
extraordinary  Judgment  of  what  can  be  done 
and  how  to  get  It  accomplished. 

"He's  an  excellent  negotiator,  because  he 
has  perception,  pyerslstence,  and  tolerance. 
He  is  not  going  to  give  anything  away  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  merely  because  they  fill- 
buster  or  try  to  wear  him  down  or  threaten 
to  walk  out  or  do  walk  out." 

A  White  House  insider  adds  that  Vance  is 
a  man  who  never  loses  his  cool,  never  com- 
municates panic  to  a  situation.  Instead  lends 
to  it  an  air  of  calm  and  reason  He  also  sees 
to  It  that  his  adversary  never  loses  face. 

"I  remember,"  this  source  recalls,  "when 
the  F>resident  sent  Cy  to  Korea  this  past  Feb- 
ruary, Kim  II  Sung's  commandos  from  North 
Korea  had  Invaded  Seoul  to  assassinate  Pres- 
ident Park,  and  South  Korea  was  determined 
to  go  to  war  against  North  Korea  or  at  least 
to  mount  a  retaliatory  attack.  North  Korea 
has  a  mutual  aid  treaty  with  Soviet  Russia 
which  calls  for  the  Soviets  to  come  to  their 
aid  in  the  event  of  war.  We  have  an  under- 
standing vrtth  South  Korea.  It  waa  a  powder 
keg  situation  which  could  have  blown  into 
World  War  in. 

"Cy  flew  to  Korea,  spoke  to  President  Park, 
assured  him  that  we  would  not  let  him  down. 
He  explained  that  President  Johnson  would 
ask  Congress  for  9100  million  in  extra  mlll- 
t.iry  assistance  for  the  ROKS  (Republic  of 
Korea's  army) .  He  invited  Park  to  discuss  his 
troubles  face  to  face  with  the  President.  In 
his  own  sincere  way  he  put  out  the  fire. 

"If  the  Parts  conference  with  the  North 
Vietnamese  lasts — who  knows  If  it  will  and 
for  how  long — Cy  Vance  will  be  the  man  who 
commutea  between  Paris  and  Washington  to 


brtef  President  Johnson  from  time  to  time. 
He's  the  best  traveling  fireman  we've  got." 

Frtends  and  relatives  who  know  Vance  well 
enough  to  explain  him,  believe  that  he  owes 
much  of  his  winning  personality  and  over- 
rtding  sense  of  duty  to  his  mother,  the  late 
Amy  Roberts  Vance. 

"She  was  really  something,"  a  member  of 
the  family  exclaims,  "a  churchgoer,  a  ctvlc- 
tninded  activist  who  organized  the  first  sym- 
phony concerts  in  Clarksburg,  an  organiza- 
tion called  the  League  of  Service.  She  was 
chairman  of  the  library  and  pretty  nearly 
everything  else.  She  was  a  wonderful  woman 
who  was  determined  to  leave  Clarksburg  a 
better  place  than  she  found  it,  and  she  did. 

"Her  husband  died  of  pneumonia  when  Cy 
was  5  and  his  brother  John  8.  And  all  you 
have  to  do  to  see  what  a  great  job  she  did  is 
to  look  at  <?yrus  and  John.  Both  are  promi- 
nent lawyers,  John  in  Charleston  and  Cyrus 
in  New  York.  She  inspired  people  to  serve 
their  communities,  and  she  inspired  her  son 
by  example." 

As  a  boy  Cy  Vance  was  sent  off  to  Kent 
School  in  Connecticut  where  he  played  foot- 
ball and  hockey,  was  elected  senior  prefect  of 
the  student  body.  "He  was  all  legs  and  arms 
on  the  Ice  rink,"  one  schoolmate  fondly  re- 
members, "which  la  why  we  began  calling 
him  'spider"." 

Prom  Kent,  young  Vance  moved  a  stone's 
throw  over  to  Yale  wliere  he  quickly  be 
came  a  member  of  the  undergraduate  estab- 
lishment along  with  McGeorge  Eu.idy,  Sar- 
gent Shriver,  and  several  others  who  later 
were  to  serve  the  Kennedy  Administration. 
At  Yale  Vance  played  varsity  hockey,  made 
Scroll  and  Key,  won  his  B.A.  in  economics. 
In  1939  he  entered  Yale  Law  School  and  after 
graduating  with  honors,  enlisted  in  the 
Navy.  Assigned  to  destroyer  du*-y  he  saw 
action  In  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  took  part 
in  operations  at  Bouganville,  Tarawa,  Saipan 
and  Guam. 

When  finally  he  was  discharged  in  1946  at 
age  29  he  decided  that  he  had  best  start 
working  for  a  living.  First  he  obtained  a  Job 
as  assistant  to  the  president  of  The  Mead 
(Corporation,  manufacturer  of  paper  products. 
But  after  a  year  left  to  marry  Grace  Sloane 
and  join  the  New  York  City  law  firm  of 
Simpson.  Thacher  and  Bartlett,  where  he  Is 
now  a  senior  partner. 

It  was  while  he  was  specializing  in  civil 
litigation  that  Vance  also  began  sening  in 
various  government  positions,  working  as 
special  counsel  to  several  Senate  investigat- 
ing subcommittees.  In  1961  Bob  McNamara 
prevailed  upon  him  to  enter  the  Defense  De- 
partment as  General  Counsel  and  help  re- 
organize the  jungle  which  by  then  the  Penta- 
gon had  become. 

A  year  later  McNamara  helped  make  him 
Secretary  of  the  Army  and  subsequently  his 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  grooming  him 
as  his  successor. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  McNamara  had 
influenced  Vance  more  than  any  other  indi- 
vidual in  government.  "When  Vance  first 
came  to  Washington,"  says  an  intimate,  "he 
was  essentially  the  man  in  the  Brooks 
Brothers  suit,  a  conservative  member  of  the 
E?.stern  establishment.  McNamara  broadened 
his  horizons,  broadened  his  perspective  and 
philosophy.  Both  men  have  gained  consid- 
erably from  their  friendship,  and  it's  no 
secret  that  McNamara  expected  Cy  to  inherit 
his  Job  one  day." 

BACK   TO    LAW    PRACTICE 

Last  July,  however,  having  rapidly  depleted 
his  savings  via  eight  years  of  government 
service,  faced  with  the  mounting  educational 
expense  of  sending  his  five  children  to  Van- 
derbllt,  Mt.  Holyoke,  Foxcroft,  Westover  and 
Buckley,  Vance  decided  to  move  back  to  New 
York  and  resume  his  more  remunerative  law 
practice.  Thus,  when  Johnson  offered  him  the 
McNamara  berth,  he  turned  it  down  on  two 
grounds  of  finance  and  health. 


Vance  is  constitutionally  unable  however 
to  resist  any  pleas  for  emergency  duty  from 
the  Lyndon  Johnson  fire  department. 

"He  has  always,"  declares  the  President, 
"placed  his  country  before  himself.  Whenever 
I  have  called  him  to  serve  since  he  left  the 
Department  of  Defense,  he  has  served  the 
U.S.  with  remarkable  skill.  He  is  a  man  of 
energy,  uncompromising  Intellect  and  re- 
markable wisdom.  I  can  think  of  no  man 
better  qualified  to  represent  effectively  and 
fairly  this  nation's  Interest  in  any  negotia- 
tions cither  at  home  or  abroad." 

In  a  sentence  Cyrus  Roberts  Vance  Is  the 
American  version  of  a  man  for  all  seasons. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
morning  business?  If  not,  morning  busi- 
ness is  concluded. 


CONSTRUCTION  AT  MILITARY 
INSTALLATIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  AssisT.^NT  Lecislative  Clerk.  H.R. 
16703.  to  authorize  certain  construction 
at  military  installations,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with  the 
time  to  be  charged  to  both  sides  on  the 
pending  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  How  much  time  do  I 
have  left? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  21  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  jield  my- 
self 2  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday,  late  in  the 
day.  as  reported  on  page  18415  of  the 
CoNGREssiONAi,  RECORD  for  June  24.  I 
called  up  the  pending  amendment  and 
explained  that  its  purpose  was  to  re- 
duce the  bill  by  the  amount  'which  would 
result  in  taking  the  lower  of  two  figures 
as  between  the  House  and  Senate  on 
each  item  in  which  there  is  a  difference 
between  the  two. 

The  net  result  of  the  44  separate 
changes  made  by  the  amendment  would 
be  to  reduce  the  authorization  by  some 
$48  million. 

As  I  said  yesterday,  since  we  passed  the 
surtax-and-appropriation-cut  bill  requir- 
ing the  Congress  to  cut  $6  billion  out  of 
total  spending  this  year,  it  is  my  view 
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that  we  should  take  as  much  as  is  sound 
and  wise  and  safe  out  of  military  au- 
thorizations and  military  appropriations. 

I  believe  the  cut  proposed  by  this 
amendment  is  modest.  It  has  already  re- 
ceived the  approval  of  either  the  House 
or  Senate.  I,  therefore,  hope  the  amend- 
ment win  be  adopted. 

I  say  to  my  good  friend  that  I  would 

ARMY 
|ln  tkousamh  ol  dotlars) 


like  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  amend- 
ment In  due  course.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
respond  very  briefly. 

Mr.  President,  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  would  affect  each  title  of  the 
bill  relating  to  our  Active  Forces,  the  de- 
fense agencies,  and  Southeast  Asia. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  list 
of  projects  so  ttffected.  so  that  every  Sen- 
ator win  understand  what  he  Is  voting 
on. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

NAVY— Continued 
I  In  thouMnds  of  dollars] 


Ik 


Nmm  ol  iKility 


Item 


Amount 


Ft  Bcnnini.  Ga 

Hunlet-Litgett  MR,  Cjlilcrnia... 

Pueblo  AD  Colo    , 

Savanna  AD.  Ill 

Volunleet  AAP.  Ten* 

Fort  Wingate  AD.  N.  Mn. 

Kwaialein  Atoll 

Noftk  Beden  Disliict,  Cernmiy., 


Improvement-on-poil  roads 

Electricity  distribution  system    

Water  supply  storage  distributwa  lyilwM 

AmiM  storai*  mecnanualion 

Amnm  odNM  (fovnd  tac . 

Watar  poN  troabnanl    

Insp  area  ai>d  enir  road 

A  C  transient  quarters 

Awcrall  mainlanance  laahOaf 


1.960 
371 

I.M2 
301 
1C7 

1.028 
162 
168 
390 


NAF.  Naha.  Okinawa 

Naval  Hotptlal.  Chabaa.  Mass. 


Survival  equipment  shop. 


202 
1.000 


AIR  FORCE 


Duluth  lAP.  Minn. 


NAVY 


NAS.  Brunswick. 

NP«»C  Newport.  Rl 

NSO  Mechanicsburg.  Pa... 

NATC,  PatuienI  River,  Md.. 


NAS,  Oceana.  Va , 

NSpt  Act.  Htm  Orleans,  la. 
MOMTF  White  Sands.  N  Mi 
NPWC  Great  Ljkes.  Ill 


NAVAMPH  Base.  Coionado.  CaM. 

FTC,  San  Diego.  Calil 

NWS.  Concord.  Calil 

NSY.  San  Francisco.  CaM 

MCAS,  Cherry  Point.  N.C 

MCAf   New  Rivar,  N.C 

MCAS.  Yuma.  Am 

NCS.  North  West  Cap*.  Australia. 
NAS,  Atsugi.  Japan 


Ground  improvemcnis 7S 

Incinerator 2,874 

Electricity    distribution    system    imprave-  30S 

menls. 

Aircratt  parking  apron 1.219 

Fleet  air  operatiwia.. 1.565 

Barracks 1.S38 

Troop  housing 400 

Missile  test  site 698 

Air  pollution  abatement,  boiler  luel  eon-  667 

version. 

Boat  repair  facility     2.140 

Air  pollution  abatement  firetigtiters'  school.  1.200 

Sewage  treatment  plant 376 

(Ml  )  Secondary  sewage  treatment  laciMy..  600 

Industrial  waste  treatmedt  iKilitv . .  28S 

Wmhousa 362 

MiMlsupwave-olt  lifhtini 108 

Warehouse U8 

AC  maintenance  hanger  all 869 

Operations  control  center 126 


Logan  Field,  Mont.. 

Richards-Gebaur  AFB.  Ma 

Stewart  AFB.  NY 

Tyndall  AFB 

Kelly  AFB,  Te« 

Newark  AFB,  Ohio 

Robins  AFB,  Ga 

Tinker  AFB,  Okia 

Arnok)  Engine  Ocvetopment  Center, 
Tennessee. 

Kirtland  AFB,  N.  Mai 

Laredo  AFB.  Tax 


Malmstrom  AFB,  Mont. 

Oltutt  AFB,  Nebr 

McConnell  AFB,  Kans.. 
A  C.  &  W  Various 

Benton  AFS.  Pa 

Calumet  AFS.  Mick 

Custer,  AFS.  Mick 

Finley  AFS,  N.Dak 


Lighting  approach 

Lighting  airlield  special 

Electric  emergency  power  plant 

Steam  heat  maintenance 

Lighting  airfield  special 

Flight  line  lire  station 

Logistics  lacility.  depot 

Logistics  facility,  base 

Technical  laboratory 

Logistics  facility,  depot 

Propulsion  engine  test  cell,  alleratioa. 


Water  supply  and  treatment. 

Pad  Power  check 

Shop,  parachute  and  dinghy. 

Officers  quarters 

Target  materiel  center 

Squadron  operations 


Auto  storage,  heated. 
Auto  storage,  heated. 
Auto  storage,  heated. 
Auto  storage,  heated. 


408 

86 

46 

146 

M 

175 

298 

400 

3S 

198 

3,577 

360 
49 
154 
151 
717 
748 

57 
72 
158 
60 


DEFENSE  AGENCIES 


Sactioa  402— amtrtency  constr.. 


10,000 


SOUTHEAST  ASIA-TITLE  V ^jje  seHior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 

has  referred  to,  namely  Port  Berming, 

*""!'■                                                    m  7«  nnn  *^*  •  *"<*  '^^  Naval  Air  Station,  Bnins- 

Thaiialld.'.:::::::::::::::::::;::::::::;:::    327:000  wick,  Maine,  faii  within  tws  category. 

—  The    badly    needed    road    improvement 

^°" **'•""  project  is  included  in  the  Senate  blU  for 

Navy:  Fort  Beiuiing.  as  is  a  security  ferKing 

j^,^ ' ^iSooo  project   for   the   Naval   Air  Station   at 

'■ —  Brunswick,  Maine,  which  were  not  con- 

Toi" 3-^3,000  sidered  by  the  House. 

Air  Force:  These  are  both  late  requests,  and  there 

;g»Mm. 1,117,000  are  others.  For  example,  the  Senate  bill 

^^^ provides  $400,000  for  troop  housing  In 

Total ».  117. 000  New  Orleans  that  is  not  In  the  House- 

Grand  total                                             8.021  000  Passed  bUl.  This  project  Will  permit  the 

renovation  of  certain  abandoned  bar- 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the  rack  structures  and  a  mess  hall  to  pro- 
amendment  would  further  reduce  the  vide  quarters  for  naval  personnel  that 
bill  by  $48  million.  In  effect,  it  would  must  be  temporarily  assigned  to  this 
adjust  the  bill  to  the  lowest  figure  for  naval  installation  that  now  must  be 
each  base  or  installation  approved  by  quartered  on  the  economy  under  a  per 
either  the  House  or  the  Senate.  To  ap-  diem  allowance.  This,  too,  was  a  late 
prove  the  same  would  be  fallacious.  Any-  request  and  is  supported  by  General  Ac- 
one  familiar  with  legislation  of  this  mag-  coimtlng  Office  report  clearly  reflecting 
nitude,  involving  many  dozens  of  instal-  that  the  renovation  of  these  facilities  will 
lations  and  many  himdreds  of  individual  result  in  a  substantial  savings  to  the 
line  items,  would  know  that  there  are  Government. 

many  program  changes  and  adjustments  There  are  other  factors  that  creep  into 

that  must  be  made  after  the  bill  is  sub-  a  bill  of  this  size.  At  the  Malmstrom  Air 

mitted  to  the  Congress,  and  many  times  Force  Base  in  Montana  a  bachelor  oflB- 

after  one  House  or  the  other  has  acted  cers  quarters  was  included  in  the  orig- 

upon  the  bill.  Therefore,  some  Important  inal  request  to  the  Congress  and  was  ap- 

projects  and  adjustments  may  appear  in  proved  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 

the  prtxluct  of  one  House  and  not  in  It  subsequently  developed,  however,  that 

that  of  the  other,  and  must  be  adjusted  this    base    was    more    in    need    of    an 

in  conference.  This  amendment  gives  no  airmen's  dormitory,  since  many  airmen 

consideration  to  this  important  factor,  are  presently  quartered   off  base,   llie 

The  authorization  for  the  two  bases  committee  did  not  feel  that  both  projects 


could  be  approved  this  year  and  accord- 
ingly substituted  the  dormitory  for  the 
BOQ. 

If  the  amendment  before  us  were 
adopted,  it  would  in  effect  approve  the 
BOQ  and  not  the  dormitory.  Through 
perhaps  a  printer's  error,  a  vital  and 
badly  needed  boat  facility  for  the  Naval 
Amphibious  Training  Center  at  Coro- 
nado,  Calif.,  was  omitted  from  the  line 
item  In  the  House-passed  bill,  although 
it  was  Included  in  the  total  of  the  bill. 
The  Senate  version  of  the  bill  corrects 
this  error,  but  again  If  this  amendment 
is  adopted  the  error  will  stand. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  neither  of  these 
examples  I  have  mentioned,  and  there 
are  others,  will  be  items  in  conference 
If  the  proposed  amendment  is  adopted. 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  evaluate  the  im- 
portance of  the  many  items  affected  by 
this  amendment,  but  I  have  already  sub- 
mitted for  the  Record  a  list  of  these 
projects  and  their  locations. 

May  I  further  observe  that,  as  the 
junior  Senator  from  Washington  men- 
tioned in  the  debate  yesterday,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  has  announced  that  he 
Is  now  reviewing  projects  within  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  possible  Inclu- 
sion In  defense  expenditure  reductions 
within  the  Pentagon. 

I  want  to  remind  my  good  friend 
from  Pennsylvania  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  pointed  out  that  under  present 
considerations  the  minimum  expendi- 
ture reduction  will  be  $2  billion,  the  max- 
imum $3  billion.  That  is  a  sizable 
amoimt. 
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I  will  say.  In  all  fairness  to  my  friend 
from  Pennsylvania,  I  anticipate  that  in- 
cluded in  this  bill  vUl  be  items  that  un- 
doubtedly will  be  deferred,  but  this  is 
true  of  all  authorizations  and  appropria- 
tions going  through  Congress  this  year, 
in  light  of  the  action  taken  by  the  House 
and  Senate. 

I  need  not  remind  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  that  we  made  substantial 
cuts  in  the  pending  bill.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator will  find  that  the  bill,  as  it  was 
reported  from  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  as  it  is  now  before  the 
Senate,  is  a  sensible  and  prudent  bill. 
We  have  certainly  tried,  as  best  we  could, 
to  save  as  much  money  as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  that  concludes  my  re- 
marks. I  see  no  need  for  further  com- 
ment. I  thought  the  Record  ought  to  dis- 
close what  the  situation  is. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  enough  Senators  to  the  floor 
to  get  the  yeas  and  nays,  we  may  have  a 
quorum  call,  which  will  not  be  charged 
to  either  side. 

Tlie  PRESTDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  pending  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes. 

In  response  to  what  the  Senator  from 
Washington  has  said,  I  am  interested 
indeed,  to  learn  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  is  making  an  investigation  to 
enable  him  to  cut  somewhere  between 
S2  and  $3  billion  from  the  total  military 
budget  of  some  $82  billion.  I  commend 
him  for  that  effort,  Mr.  President,  but  I 
do  not  think  it  Is  enough  or  nearly 
enough.  I  would  hope  that  the  military 
budget  could  be  shrunk  by  a  total  of 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  10 
I^ercent,  which  would  give  us  a  good  deal 
more  than  the  $6  billion  which  we  voted 
the  other  day  should  be  cut  from  the 
budget. 

I  think  it  is  quite  unfair  to  ask  the 
President  to  make  these  cuts.  I  think 
Congress  should  make  them.  It  is  with 
that  view  that  I  have  proposed  the  var- 
ious amendments  now  under  considera- 
tion in  connection  with  this  military  con- 
struction bill,  which  represents  a  rela- 
tively small  part  of  the  total  military 
authorization.  While  I  realize  there  are 
some  technical  difQculties  involved  in 
this  method  of  approach,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve they  are  serious,  and  I  think  that 
when  one  body  or  the  other  has  fixed  a 
lower  figure  for  each  of  the  various 
items  in  these  authorizations,  the  Sen- 
ate, in  its  zealous  desire  to  cut  expendi- 
tures, should  take  this  opportimity  to  cut 
$48  million  from  the  total  amount  of  this 
bill.  I  therefore  urge  the  acceptance  of 
my  amendment. 

If  I  may  have  the  attention  of  my 
friend  from  Washington,  is  he  prepared 


now  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  his 
time? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Peruisyl- 
vanla.  On  this  question,  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
1  Mr.  Bartlett  ] ,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land I  Mr.  Brevi'ster],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Church],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  ErvinI,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Pulbright],  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke], 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr. 
Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Monroney],  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mon- 
toyaI,  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening]  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge]  are  ab- 
sent on  oflBcial  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gruening]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Bkev/ster].  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  -A.laska  would  vote  "yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  Marj'land  would 
vote   "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana I  Mr.  Hartke]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Oklalioma  (Mr.  Mon- 
koney].  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  would  vote  "yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  would 
vote  "nay." 

I .  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Bartxett]  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott], 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Morton],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower]  would 
each  vote  "nay," 

The  result  was  armounced — yeas  25. 
nays  57,  as  follows: 

[No.  192  Leg.) 
YEAS— 25 


Bayh 

Hart 

Smathers 

Brooke 

Hatfield 

Spong 

Burdlck 

McGovem 

Sjinington 

Byrd.  Va. 

Mondale 

Ty  dings 

Case 

Morse 

Williams.  N.J 

Clark 

Moss 

WUUams.  Del 

Cooper 

Nelson 

Young,  Ohio 

Gore 

Percy 

Oriffln 

Projunlre 
NAYS— 67 

Aiken 

Bible 

Carlson 

Anderson 

BORgS 

Cotton 

Baker 

BjTd.  W.  Va. 

Curtis 

Bennett 

Cannon 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Domlnick 

Eastland 

Ellendep 

Fannin 

Fong 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hayden 

Hlckerilooper 

Hill 

Holland 

Holllr.gs 

Hruska 

Ir.ouye 


Jackson 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idabo 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Long,  La. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

McOee 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Mundt 

Murpby 


Muskle 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Prouty 

Randolph 

.Rlblcoff 

Russell 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Thurmond 

Yarboiough 

Your.e,  N.  Du 


NOT  VOTINCJ — 17 


Allott 
Bartlett 
Brewster 
Church 

Ervin 
Fulbright 


Gruening 

Hartke 

Javits 

Kennedy 

Long,  Mo. 

McCarthy 


Monroney 

Montoya 

Morton 

Talmadfe 

Tower 


So  Mr.  Clark's  amendment  <No.  859) 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  wlilch  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


PRIVILEGE    OF    THE    FLOOR 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  James  Luce, 
of  my  staff,  be  ijemiitted  to  have  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  considera- 
tion of  the  pending  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OBJECTION  TO  SUBCOMMITTEE 
MEETING 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciarj*  he  author- 
ized to  complete  testimony  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania insurance  commissioner,  Mr. 
Mclntyre.  Tliis  has  been  cleared  with 
both  sides. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  understand  why  we  give  consent 
to  this  committee  to  meet  and  consent  is 
not  given  to  other  committees.  I  am 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation. We  are  imder  great  pressure  to 
complete  action  on  education  bills,  and 
we  were  counting  on  today  and  tomor- 
row. My  committee  was  prevented  from 
meeting  this  morning. 

I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  give 
consent  to  one  committee  while  the  other 
committees  are  discriminated  against.  I 
object.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
a  similar  request  from  the  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Washington  cooperate  with  me  in  offer- 
ing a  new  unanimous-consent  request? 

We  are  in  a  tight  time  bind.  Let  us 
face  it.  Senators  cannot  do  the  com- 
mittee work  and  be  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  at  all  times.  If  a  Senator  must 
be  on  the  floor,  he  must  be  here.  I  do 
not  know  what  can  be  done  about  the 
committees  and  the  work  that  confronts 
them  between  now  and  adjournment,  if 
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the  committees  are  not  pennltted  to 
meet.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  time 
is  under  control.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  time  for  this 
purpose.    Mr.   President. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  pleading  on  behalf 
of  my  committee,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education.  I  do  not  know  where  one  can 
find  a  group  of  men  who  work  harder, 
and  they  should  be  allowed  to  complete 
action  on  the  education  bills. 

I  do  not  l>elleve  anyone  wants  the 
Senate  to  adjourn  without  action  com- 
pleted on  the  education  bills. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr  President,  objection 
was  raised  this  morning  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Employment,  Manpower,  and 
Poverty  meeting  this  afternoon.  The 
subcommittee  has  very  important  meas- 
ures pending.  We  have  had  great  dlffl- 
culty  arranging  a  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  had  cleared  it  with  one  member 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Murphy]  who  raised  no 
objection.  Someone  else  objected. 

I  shall  have  to  object  to  the  meeting 
of  any  committee  unless  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education,  on  which  I  also 
serve,  and  the  Subcommittee  on  Em- 
ployment, Manpower,  and  Poverty,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  arc  permitted  to 
meet. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on  my 
time,  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN,  Mr.  President,  a 
number  of  witnesses  are  here  from  Chi- 
cago. They  are  here  at  Government  ex- 
pense. We  are  in  the  process  of  conduct- 
ing a  very  important  investigation.  I 
hope  we  will  be  permitted  to  continue. 
If  not,  of  course,  we  will  suspend  until 
the  Senate  is  not  in  session.  In  the  mean- 
time, it  will  be  at  the  expense  of  the  tax- 
payers and  at  no  (personal  inconvenience 
to  me. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  permit  us  to 
proceed  with  this  work. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  In  the  first  place,  the 
minority  leader  made  no  objection.  In 
the  second  place,  when  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  came  into  the  Chamber,  he 
said  he  had  out-of-town  witnesses  pres- 
ent, and  the  same  was  true  with  respect 
to  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
HartI.  They  can  finish  with  their  out- 
of-town  witnesses  in  an  hour  or  two.  I 
was  not  going  to  Interpose  an  objection. 
But  I  did  refer  it  to  the  Senator  who  did 
object  to  the  committee  meetings  because 
of  the  work  on  the  floor.  If  there  are  out- 
of-town  witnesses,  I  believe  an  excep- 
tion can  be  made,  even  though  there  is 
overall  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr  MORSE.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  Is  laboring 
under  the  impression  that  I  made  any 
charge  against  him.  I  do  not  know  who 
objected.  I  am  simply  saying  that  we 
have  a  job  to  do. 

I  do  not  believe  it  makes  the  slightest 
difference  whether  one  committee  has 
some  witnesses  from  out  of  town  and 


another  committee  has  no  witnesses  from 
out  of  town  but  Is  under  the  pressure  of 
getting  vital  measures  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  We  cannot  report  the  education 
bills  if  the  subcommittee  is  not  permitted 
to  meet.  The  Senate  will  be  in  session 
practically  every  day  from  now  until 
adjournment. 

I  just  want  to  get  a  policy  established 
as  to  whether  or  not  xCe  are  going  to 
be  able  to  do  our  committee  work.  We 
are  not  going  to  be  able  to  do  it  if  we 
are  not  permitted  to  meet.  If  my  com- 
mittee is  not  going  to  be  permitted  to 
meet,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  no  other 
committee  is  Roing  to  meet. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  when 
Members  are  serving  on  many  subcom- 
mittees that  meet  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  and  they  are  tremendously  in- 
terested in  a  committeee  meeting  they 
cannot  attend  because  of  a  commitment 
to  another  committee,  I  think  a  decision 
can  be  made,  and  probably  that  entered 
into  the  picture  this  morning. 

Mr.  MORSE.  My  committee  is  tied  up. 
A  Senator  must  use  his  parliamentary 
rights  here  to  protect  himself,  and  I 
am  going  to  use  mine.  Unless  we  can  get 
an  agreement.  I  am  going  to  object. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  make  his  request? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  Wayne 
Morse  has  no  right  to  make  a  special 
request  for  his  committee.  I  am  seeking 
a  uniform  rule  to  govern  all  committees. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate is  going  to  he  interferred  with  by 
work  done  in  committee. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
of  the  Senate  may  be  permitted  to  meet 
this  afternoon  and  tomorrow  while  the 
Senate  is  in  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cannon  in  the  chair) .  Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  object. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  de- 
cline to  yield  further. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
understand  that  committees  have  per- 
mission to  meet? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No.  Ob- 
jection was  heard. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  the  Record  to  show  that  this  is 
being  done  at  the  taxpayers'  expense  and 
not  at  any  inconvenience  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  conunlttee  personally. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  try- 
ing to  save  the  expense  of  schoolchildren 
to  get  an  education. 

Mr.  McCLEXI^AN.  This  saves  money 
for  them.  I  am  sure,  by  spending  more. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  briefly  to  the 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  sought 
recognition  in  order  to  be  pennltted  to 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Murphy],  the 
time  has  come  out  of  the  time  controlled 
on  final  ptassage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Seiuitor  from  California  Is  recognized. 


RETIREMENT  OF  BRIG.  GEN.  JAMES 
STEWART  FROM  U.S.  AIR  FORCE 
RESERVE 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
31,  1968,  James  Stewart,  formally  retired 
as  a  brigadier  general  In  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  Reserve.  Gen.  J.  P.  McConnell, 
Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff,  conducted  the 
retirement  ceremony,  during  the  course 
of  which  he  presented  to  General  Stewart 
the  Distinguished  Service  Medal  "for  ex- 
ceptionally meritorious  service  to  the 
United  States."  This  is  only  the  second 
time  in  history  that  an  officer  in  the  Air 
Force  Reserve  has  been  so  honored. 

As  one  who  has  long  considered  Jimmy 
Stewart  his  friend.  I  am  proud  of  the 
matchless  record  he  has  compiled  of 
service  to  our  Nation  and  to  the  motion 
picture  Industry. 

In  the  course  of  his  exceptional  act- 
ing career,  Mr.  Stewart  has  appeared  in 
73  motion  pictures.  His  face  and  his 
voice  have  become  known  to  people  in 
every  country  of  the  world  and  he  has, 
through  his  profession,  become  one  of 
the  best  international  ambassadors  of 
good  will  we  could  present  abroad.  An 
Academy  Award  winner  and  one  of  the 
worlds  most  admired  and  respected  ac- 
tors, Mr.  Stewart  has  still  foimd  time 
to  perform  noteworthy  service  in  many 
other  fields.  He  served  for  4  years  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  liis 
alma  mater,  Princeton  University. 
Presently  he  is  a  trustee  of  Claremont 
Colleges  and  of  Project  Hope.  He  has  been 
active  for  many  years  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  and  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
among  many  other  worthy  causes. 

General  Stewart's  military  career  be- 
gan during  World  War  II,  when  he  served 
on  active  duty  from  March  of  1941  im- 
tll  October  of  1945.  During  that  time  he 
rose  from  the  rank  of  private  to  colonel, 
flying  20  missions  over  Germany  with  the 
8th  Air  Force. 

Mr.  President.  I  congratulate  our  good 
friend.  Gen.  Jimmy  Stewart,  on  his  out- 
standing contribution  to  our  people  and 
our  Nation.  In  closing.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  citation  which  accompanied  the 
award  of  the  Distinguished  Service  Med- 
al to  James  M.  Stewart. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  citation 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Citation  To  Accompany  the  Award  of  the 

Distinguished    Service    Medal    to    James 

M.  Stewart 

Brigadier  General  James  M.  Stewart  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  exceptionally  meri- 
torious service  to  the  United  States  In  his 
mobilization  assignment  as  Deputy  Director, 
Office  of  Information,  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  from  17  July  1959  to  31  May 
1968.  During  this  period.  General  Stewart 
selflessly  devoted  his  time,  Icnowledge  and 
broad  experience  In  a  concerted  effort  to 
publicize  the  Air  Force  contribution  to  our 
nation's  security.  As  a  result  of  his  personal 
efforts  be  has  brought  about  a  greater  aware- 
ness, throughout  the  nation,  of  the  signifi- 
cant contributions  Air  Force  personnel  have 
made  to.vard  our  country's  defense.  His  sin- 
cerity, dedication  and  ability  to  communi- 
cate to  people  young  and  old,  were  signifi- 
cantly responsible  for  the  general  public's 
appreciation  of  the  Air  Force  role  in  safe- 
guarding freedom  throughout  the  world. 
The  singularly  dlstlnctlTe  accomplishments 
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of  General  Stewart  culminate  a  long  and  dis- 
tinguished career  in  the  service  of  hl«  coun- 
try, and  reflect  the  highest  credit  upon  him- 
self and  the  United  States  Air  Force. 


CONSTRUCTION  AT  MILITARY 
INSTALLATIONS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  (H.R.  16703)  to  authorize 
certain  construction  at  military  installa- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  837 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  (No.  857) ,  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  81,  strllce  out  lines  17  and  18. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  two 
lines  which  this  amendment  would  strike 
out  read  as  follows,  under  the  heading 
'U.S  Army,  Europe": 

Germany,  various:  Operational  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  and  supply  facilities, 
$17,384,000. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  amend- 
ment raises  the  entire  question  as  to 
whether  we  are  going  to  continue  to  ex- 
pand our  installations  in  Germany  or 
whether,  as  so  many  Senators  have  in- 
dicated by  speeches  in  the  Chamber  and 
elsewhere,  we  are  going  to  cut  back  on 
our  commitment  in  Germany  and  bring 
a  nimiber  of  our  troops  home. 

This  amendment  is  a  good  and  a  sim- 
ple way  to  raise  that  issue.  The  amount 
involved  is  relatively  small,  being 
$17,384,000. 

The  amount  is  for  additional  opera- 
tiontd  facilities,  maintenance  facilities, 
and  supply  facilities.  I  think  it  is  time 
we  started  the  cutback  on  our  commit- 
ments in  Germany  for  the  following  rea- 
sons: First,  it  would  help  our  balance  of 
payments;  second,  it  would  help  our  tax 
situation;  third,  it  would  contribute,  al- 
though in  a  small  way,  to  the  saving  of 
$6  billion  we  are  committed  to  make  as 
a  resvUt  of  the  legislation  we  passed  last 
week. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the  total 
Army  request  for  Geiinany  was  $18,575,- 
000.  The  committee  denied  projects  to- 
taling $1,191,000. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  Senators 
will  pay  close  attention  to  this  explana- 
tion because  the  amendment  would 
achieve  the  opposite  result  from  the  one 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  in 
mind.  The  remaining  $17,384,000  which 
this  amendment  would  delete  would  com- 
pletely deny  our  forces  deployed  in  Ger- 
many any  military  construction  funds 
this  year.  The  amount  approved  by  the 
committee  is  for  highly  important  proj- 
ects essential  to  carrying  out  our  mis- 
sion, some  of  which  relate  to  highly  clas- 
sified programs  that  cannot  be  discussed 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 


Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  give  you 
a  brief  r6sum6  as  to  what  we  tamper 
with  if  this  amendment  stands:  $10,192.- 
000  Is  for  specially  sealed  prefabricated 
storage  buildings  for  the  storage  of  some 
$200  million  worth  of  valuable  preposi- 
tioned  equipment  as  a  result  of  the  Re- 
forger  program. 

This  is  the  redeployment  of  American 
troops  back  to  the  United  States.  If  these 
facilities  are  not  provided  this  valuable 
equipment  will  soon  deteriorate  in  open 
storage  anc  the  purpose  of  Reforger  will 
be  defeated  Another  $5  million  is  for  a 
classified  depot  facility  made  necessary 
by  our  eviction  from  France.  The  remain- 
ing $2.2  million  consists  of  five  other 
projects  relating  to  our  strategic  com- 
munications, tank  and  aircraft  mainte- 
nance facilities,  and  vital  fuel  storage, 
again  absolutely  essential  because  of  our 
relocation  from  Prance. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  bare  essentials 
to  maintain  our  Army  forces  in  Germany 
and  it  would  be  foolhardy  to  deny  them. 
Each  individual  project  has  been  care- 
fully screened  and  I  can  assure  you  there 
is  no  fat  whatever  in  this  program. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  ask  a  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington. 

Is  it  not  true  that  very  frequently 
when  we  change  these  military  pro- 
grams, even  for  a  lessening  of  the  pro- 
gram or  a  diminution  of  the  program,  it 
necessarily  requires  some  change  in  the 
military  construction,  that  is,  the  facili- 
ties to  carry  out  the  change? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  The  Senator  was  the 
chairman  of  this  subcommittee  for  many 
years  and  he  is  very  familiar  with  it. 
The  Senator  makes  a  very  good  point. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  While  it  is  a  voluntary 
change,  like  switching  a  program,  or  an 
involimtary  program,  like  getting  out  of 
France,  extra  construction  is  required 
just  the  same.  Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  right.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Is  that  not  true?  It  is 
analogous  to  a  change  in  policy  in  a 
factory,  in  an  industry,  or  anything  else. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  aU  that  is  in- 
volved in  the  major  part  of  this  amend- 
ment, as  I  imderstand  it;  is  that  not  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  essentially 
correct.  In  addition,  of  course,  the  Pres- 
ident armounced  the  redeployment  of 
approximately  33,000  troops  back  to  this 
coimtry.  In  order  to  be  able  to  redeploy 
those  troops  back  to  the  United  States, 
we  have  to  have  dual  bases.  $10  million 
of  the  $17  million  involved  will  provide 
storage  facilities  essential  for  the  pre- 
positioning  of  supplies  and  equipment  to 
support  those  troops,  should  they  be  re- 
turned to  Germany. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Another  case,  then,  if 
I  imderstand  it  correctly,  is  of  chang- 
ing policy  and  it  is  really  a  diminution 
of  the  program  in  Europe? 


Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  net  result,  havins 
in  mind  the  expenditure  of  $10  million 
for  storage  housing,  and  having  in  mind 
the  recall  or  redeployment  of  about  33,000 
troops,  will  be  an  increased  expenditure 
or  a  decreased  expenditure? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  will  respond  in  this  way:  It 
will  cost  more  in  American  dollars  to  re- 
deploy troops  back  than  it  would  be  to 
keep  them  there.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
would  save  dollars  from  the  standpoint 
of  our  balance-of-payments  situation.  I 
emphasize  that  all  the  talk  about  rede- 
ployment of  troops  back  to  the  United 
States  entails  an  additional  dollar  ex- 
pense; but  what  we  are  trying  to  save  is 
on  the  balance  of  payments.  So  the  Re- 
forger  program  is  directed  at  the  part  of 
our  effort  which  is  to  improve  the  stand- 
ing of  the  American  dollar  by  bolstering 
our  situation  as  it  relates  to  the  balance 
of  payments. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  How  many  troops  will 
we  have  left  in  Gennany  if  the  33,000 
are  recalled? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  with  the  redeployment  of  about 
33,000  troops,  the  total  of  U.S.  military 
personnel  in  Germany  will  be  about 
212,000. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  the  recall  of  the 
33,000  does  correspond  with  the  argu- 
ments which  have  been  made  that  sav- 
ings can  be  achieved  by  withdrawing 
troops  from  Europe? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Savings  on  our  balance 
of  payments. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Save  on  our  balance  of 
payments,  yes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  But  remember,  when 
we  redeploy  troops  back  to  this  country, 
we  have  the  additional  expense  of  dual 
bases,  and  dual  equipment.  It  means  that 
we  have  to  have  in  Europe  two  things: 
one  is  equipment,  and  the  other  is  storage 
facilities.  In  the  United  States  we  have 
to  have  the  equipment  so  that  the  troops 
can  train,  and,  of  couree,  the  bases  to  go 
with  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  cost  of  the  troops 
continues  whether  they  are  in  Europe  or 
in  the  United  States;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator's  point  is 
right  on  that  matter. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Washington  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  have  been  a  long- 
time exponent  of  reducing  the  size  of  our 
forces  in  Europe,  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  knows. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  very  well  aware  of 
that. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  We  had  quite  a  de- 
bate on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  that, 
one  day.  It  is  my  imderstanding  that 
this  money,  which  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  seeks  to  strike,  is  con- 
nected with  maintaining  our  forces  now 
in  Germany;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  par- 
tially correct;  $10,192,000  of  the  $17,384.- 
000  which  would  be  eliminated  relates  to 
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the  Reformer  program.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  that  Is  the  big  protrram  that 
covers  the  redeployment  of  approxi- 
mately 33.000  troops  back  to  the  United 
States.  The  $10  million  Item  Is  In  con- 
nection with  the  pre-positionlng  of  sup- 
plies and  equipment,  and  provides  for 
the  necessary  prefabricated  storage 
buildings  to  house  some  $200  million  in 
equipment  which  has  heretofore  sup- 
ported the  33.000  men  In  Europe. 

To  deny  this  would  make  InefTective 
the  previously  announced  decision  on  re- 
deploying the  33.000  troops. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  not  quite  sure  I 
follow  the  Serxator  on  that. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  under- 
stands that  we  have  to  have  dual  bases 
In  connection  with  the  troop  redeploy- 
ment. The  SenaXor  is  aware  of  that.  In 
other  words,  we  have  to  have  a  base  for 
supplies  and  equipment  both  in  Europe 
and  in  the  United  States.  What  we  are 
doing  here  is  putting  in  storage  the 
equipment  which  supports  the  33,000 
men  bping  redeployed  to  the  States. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
Oermany  at  the  present  time  has  no^ 
met  its  troop  commitment  or  supply 
commitment  under  the  NATO  agree- 
ment? 

Mr  JACKSON.  I  do  not  want  to  get 
Into  a  long  discussion  at  this  time,  be- 
cause of  limited  time,  as  to  the  troop 
situation  in  Europe.  I  think,  technically 
speaJting.  most  of  the  NATO  nations 
have  not  met  their  previously  planned- 
for  troop  commitments.  It  all  depends 
on  what  commitments,  over  the  last 
years  one  is  referring  to. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  Rostow  has  just  com- 
pleted talks  in  Germany,  and  I  believe 
some  substantial  progress  has  been  made 
with  respett  to  our  balance-of-payments 
pictiire  In  Germany,  so  that  there  will 
be  improvement  m  that  area.  I  do  not 
have  the  immediate  figures. 

Mr  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  But  this  amendment 
would  do  violence  to  the  redeployment 
program,  previously  announced,  of  ap- 
proximately 33.000  US.  troops. 

Mr  AIKEN  Mr  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield  for  a 
question  on  the  pending  amendment  "* 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN  I  notice  in  the  House  bill 
that  there  were  indirtdual  authorizations 
for  \Tirlous  facilities  for  the  National 
Guard.  In  the  Senate  bill,  those  individ- 
ual authorizations  are  not  In  evidence. 
Does  that  mean  that  they  are  consoli- 
dated in  seme  other  part  of  the  bill 
which  the  Senate  reported? 

Mr  JACKSON.  The  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont asks  a  very  good  question.  What  we 
have  done  here  is  to  handle  the  National 
Guard  facilities  on  a  lump-sum  basis. 
This  IS  the  program  we  have  followed 
In  the  past.  We  tried  the  line  Item  ap- 
proach from  1959  to  1962,  which  was  not 
at  all  successful. 

Instead,  we  felt  that,  contrary  to  the 
action  taken  by  the  House,  this  matter 
should  be  handled  on  a  lump-sum  basis 
with  the  priority  lists  that  they  come  up 
with  each  year.  I  m.ight  say  that  we  are 
way  behind  on  .ihe  funding  in  connec- 
tion with  the  programs  previously  au- 


thorized. Particularly  for  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  and  the  Army  Reserve 
there  is  substantial  carryover. 

The  way  the  bill  Is  being  presented  on 
the  noor  here  Is  that  we  have  met  all 
of  the  requests  the  Department  has  sub- 
mitted for  authorizations.  The  problem 
that  the  States  face.  I  will  say  to  the 
Senator,  comes  when  It  relates  to  the 
appropriation  bill  on  the  actual  funding 
of  projects  previously  authorized. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  reason  I  a.sk  the  ques- 
tion is  that  some  of  the  National  Guard 
people  .seem  to  have  the  Impression  the 
Senate  had  cut  them  out. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No.  sir.  We  are  not 
knocking  out  their  projects.  The  report 
on  page  41  makes  that  very  clear.  The 
House  did  add.  for  example.  In  the  Army 
National  Guard.  $10,617,000.  and  $7,900.- 

000  for  the  Reserves.  But  our  position 
was  that  until  we  use  up  the  previous 
authorization,  there  was  no  [mint  adding 
more  autliorizatlons.  Thus,  the  problem 
that  the  National  Guard  is  raising  gen- 
erally, as  well  as  the  Reserves  group,  re- 
lates to  the  appropriation  bill,  which  will 
come  up  later. 

Mr  .\IKEN  Then  the  problem  of  the 
Guard  is  to  get  their  priorities  estab- 
lished for  their  particular  units,  and 
then  get  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  J.ACKSON.  That  is  correct.  I  know 
that  the  Senator  from  Vermont  has 
taken  a  keen  interest  in  this  matter.  Let 
me  say  that  I  shall  be  ver>-  happy  to  work 
with  him  and  help  him  in  any  way  that 

1  can  in  connection  with  the  individual 
projects  he  has  in  the  State  of  Vermont. 
I  wish  to  assure  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont on  that  point. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  know  that  the  Senator's 
a.»isistancD  will  be  verj*  valuable. 

Mr  JACKSON.  The  Senator  from 
Wasliington  will  be  very  happy  to  assist 
him. 

I  am  now  happy  to  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  [Mr.  CooputJ. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  would  like  to  return  to 
this  amendment.  Is  it  not  correct  to  say 
that,  in  clUef.  the  money  authorized,  or 
proposed  to  be  authorized,  would  accom- 
plish two  things?  One,  to  pay  for  at  least 
part  of  the  cost  of  the  facilities  which 
must  be  relocated  because  of  De  Gaulle's 
decision  that  our  forces  and  all  NATO 
forces  should  move  out  of  France? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  His  eviction  notice. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Part  of  that  money 
would  go  to  build  facilities  In  other  coim- 
tries? 

Mr  JACKSON.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Second,  Is  it  correct  that 
our  country  has  agreed  to  return  to  the 
United  States  about  33,000  troops,  and  In 
order  to  carry  out  this  commitment — or 
at  least  the  agreement  was  made,  subject 
to  the  money  being  appropriated — we 
must  not  only  return  them,  but  we  must 
have  facilities  available  in  Europe  and 
weapons  for  their  lise  whenever  necessary 
to  send  them  back,  in  the  event  of  war? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  We  are  redeploying  ap- 
proximately 33.000  troops.  When  we  em- 
bark on  this  kind  of  program,  which  has 
been  referred  to  as  the  Ref orger  program, 
we  must  have  dual  basing. 

Mr.  COOPER  Returning  the  33,000 
men  Is  the  first  step  toward  what  may  be 
an  agreement  among  the  NATO  coun- 
tries on  the  level  of  forces? 


Mr.  JACKSON.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
the  NATO  Foreign  Ministers  have  been 
meeting  In  Iceland  for  two  days  and  are 
discussing  a  program  which  NATO  can 
agree  upon  for  a  mutual  reduction  of 
NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  forces — a  pro- 
gram for  a  reciprocal  Elast-West  reduc- 
tion of  armed  forces.  This  Is  being  dis- 
cussed, as  I  understand,  at  the  current 
meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  support  this  author- 
ization. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  on  my  time? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Certainly. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  would  like  to  ask  Uie 
Senator  where  this  material  and  equip- 
ment of  a  highly  secret  nature,  which  it 
is  Intended  to  store,  and  the  facilities  to 
be  built  as  a  result  of  this  authorization. 
have  been  stored  since  we  were  kicked 
out  of  France  and  since  we  decided  to 
bring  the  troops  home? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  must  point  out  to  tho 
Senator  that  they  have  been  using  tem- 
porary facilities  in  connection  with  much 
of  the  equipment  that  has  been  moved 
from  France.  The  situation  with  refer- 
ence to  the  equipment  which  must  be 
prepositioned  is  that  it  cannot  be  main- 
tained and  protected  with  existing  fa- 
cilities, because  it  is  necessary  that  it  all 
be  put  into  air-conditioned  facilities.  At 
the  present  time,  the  bulk  of  it  is  out  in 
the  open,  as  the  Senator  knows,  with  the 
troops  in  the  field.  This  equipment  can- 
not be  maintained  in  the  open  with  no 
use  being  made  of  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Why  can  we  not  keep 
them  with  the  troops  In  the  field?  Cer- 
tainly we  are  not  going  to  bring  all  the 
troops  home. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  equipment  we  are 
talking  about  relates  only  to  tht  equip- 
ment needed  to  support  the  33,000 
troops — that  is  a  little  over  a  division — 
and  we  are  talking  about  $200  million  In 
eqiiipment.  It  is  verj-  expensive  to  support 
men  In  the  field,  as  the  Senator  knon-s. 
This  program  which  I  mentioned  spe- 
cifically, relating  to  storage  facilities, 
which  are  of  an  especially  prefabricated 
nature,  will  cost  $10,192,000.  The  esti- 
mate given  to  lis  previously  was  that  the 
program  would  entail  about  $40  million. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  air- 
condltlon  facilities  in  Germany? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
when  equipment  is  stored,  there  must  be 
what  is  commonly  referred  to  as  a  dehu- 
midification  program.  The  dampness 
must  be  taken  out  of  the  air.  When  I  said 
"air  conditioning,"  I  included  dehumidi- 
ficatlon.  It  prevents  rust  and  other  type.s 
of  trouble  that  we  run  into  in  the  storage 
of  equipment,  which  the  Senator  knows 
is  becoming  more  and  more  sophisticated. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Operational  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  and  supply  fa- 
cilities. That  does  not  sound  to  me  much 
like  buildings  to  store  equipment.  Is  that 
what  It  Is? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  TTiat  noay  not  be  ac- 
curately descriptive  from  an  under- 
standable point  of  view  to  those  of  us 
who  are  in  the  laity,  but  my  staff  expert 
tells  me  it  is  the  proper  categories  to 
cover  the  requirements  to  meet  the  needs 
for  the  prepositlonlng  of  the  equipment 
and  supplies  to  support  the  33,000  troops 
we  are  redeploying. 
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Mr.  CLARK.  It  would  look  to  me  as 
though  operational  facilities  were  for 
new  equipment,  supplies,  facilities,  and 
the  like  to  make  our  operational  forces 
more  efficient.  Maintenance  facilities 
would  be  to  maintain  equipment  already 
ovei  there.  I  do  not  know  what  supply 
facilities 

Mr.  JACKSON.  An  operational  facility 
can  include  communications.  It  can  in- 
clude supplies  and  a  long  list  of  things. 
As  I  said,  it  could  be  more  accurately 
descriptive,  in  a  more  detailed  way.  It 
would  be  nice  if  there  were  a  complete 
bill  of  particulars,  as  we  lawyers  say,  of 
all  the  items;  but  I  assure  the  Senator 
this  program  is  directly  tied  to  the 
announced  decision  to  redeploy  troops 
back  here. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
I  Mr.  DOMINICK] . 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  very  Interested  in  the  colloquy  that 
has  been  going  on  on  this  particular 
amendment.  For  a  long  time  I  have  been 
in  favor  of  reducing  our  troops  and  our 
defenses  in  Europe  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
We  have  about  350.000  persons  in  Euix)pe 
more  than  20  years  after  World  War  11. 
It  does  not  seem  to  me  that,  on  a  con- 
tinent where  there  is  probably  the  most 
economically  productive  group  of  na- 
tions in  the  world  outside  of  the  North 
American  Continent,  we  should  continue 
to  have  that  type  of  force  level. 

I  was  extremely  interested  in  listening 
to  the  colloquy.  I  listened  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  say,  "Well,  is  not  this  a  part  of 
our  NATO  commitment?"  The  cost  of  the 
NATO  commitment  is  not  affected  by 
this  amendment.  That  comes  from  line 
19  to  the  end  of  the  section,  and  is  not 
affected  by  lines  17  and  18. 

The  other  thing  that  I  think  is  im- 
portant is  that  it  is  going  to  require  us 
to  spend  $10  million  to  take  33,000  troops 
out.  Do  we  automatically  assume  that  if 
we  take  all  of  them  out  it  is  going  to  cost 
us  ten  times  that  much,  and  therefore 
It  would  be  more  expensive  to  take  them 
out  than  to  leave  them  there?  I  cannot 
follow  that  type  of  logic  or  mathematics. 
It  does  not  make  sense  to  me — particu- 
larly at  a  time  when  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments is  so  acute  that  the  administra- 
tion has  asked  us  to  tax  tourists  and  has 
asked  us  to  put  a  travel  tax  into  effect 
and  has  just  finished  putting  a  surtax  on 
evers'body  in  this  coimtrj'.  Yet  the  ad- 
ministration is  saying  in  effect  that  we 
must  maintain  people  there  and  we  have 
to  put  another  $17  million  into  doing 
something  that  I  think  was  a  wrong 
policy  matter  to  begin  with. 

I  discussed  this  matter  at  length  dur- 
ing the  committee  hearings,  and  reserved 
my  right  to  discuss  it  on  the  floor.  I  am 
delighted  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
has  brought  up  this  particular  subject. 

I  do  not  see  why  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  us  to  go  forward  with  the  de- 
humidification  exiiense  and  all  the  other 
expenses  of  maintaining  our  supplies  and 
equipment,  if  we  are  going  to  bring  our 
men  back  here.  Germany,  which  is  large- 
ly relying  upon  us,  along  with  some  of 
the  other  countries  in  Europe,  is  appar- 
ently unwilling  either  to  buy  the  equip- 


ment or  to  maintain  it  at  its  own  ex- 
pense. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  if  we  are  fi- 
nally going  to  follow  the  example  of 
England,  France.  Germany,  and  all  the 
other  coimtrles  that  have  failed  to  ful- 
fill their  NATO  obligations,  and  as  long 
as  we  are  still  willing  to  fulfill  ours,  as 
we  can  do.  by  the  use  of  our  Polaris  sub- 
marine and  by  redeploying  our  troops 
if  necessary  for  fast  airlift,  that  the  very 
least  we  could  ask  our  European  allies  to 
do  would  be  to  take  on  the  expen.se  of 
maintaining  the  bases  in  a  state  of  readi- 
ness, so  that  we  could  come  to  their  de- 
fense when  and  if  they  need  it. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  amend- 
ment is  a  good  one,  and  I  shall  be  happy 
to  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  before 
yielding  back  the  remainder  of  my  time, 
I  ask  xmanimous  consent  that  on  the  next 
amendment.  No.  858,  to  be  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  the  roUcall 
take  place  not  sooner  than  1 :  30  p.m.  to- 
day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Lacsche  in  the  chair ) .  Docs  the  Senator 
mean  the  roUcall  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment, or  the  next? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No.  After  the  pending 
amendment  has  been  voted  upon,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  will  offer 
amendment  No.  858.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  vote  on  that  amendment 
not  take  place  prior  to  1:30  p.m.  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  not  been  ordered,  and  can- 
not be  ordered  before  the  amendment  is 
offered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  We  will  ask  for  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  include  in  his  request  that  the 
vote  take  place  at  1:30  p.m.  if  the  yeas 
and  nays  are  ordered? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  correct.  Not 
earlier  than  1:30  p.m.  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  There  being  no  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
briefly  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
correct  a  statement  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado.  He  said  the 
pending  amendment  would  not  affect  our 
NATO  commitment.  That  is  not  true. 
The  following  portion  of  the  bill  relates 
to  the  NATO  commitments  at  the  NATO 
headquarters.  This  portion  relates  to  the 
military  construction  program,  and  the 
provisions  in  these  two  lines  relate  di- 
rectly to  a  part  of  our  NATO  commit- 
ments: that  is,  to  the  troop  level  we  are 
maintaining  now. 

I  have  supported,  as  has  the  Senator 
from  Colorado,  bringing  home  some  of 
the  troops  we  have  over  there,  because 
to  do  so  would  help  us  with  our  balance- 
of-payments  problem. 

But  if  we  are  going  to  bring  them 
home,  the  decision  that  was  made  to 
bring  33,000  home  included  a  decision  to 
pre-position  that  equipment  over  there, 
so  that  if  the  troops  had  to  be  moved 
back  quickly  by  airlift,  they  could  have 
the  equipment  there,  ready  for  them  to 
use  when  they  take  to  the  field. 

This  $10  million  construction  item  is 
an  item  to  dehumidify  the  containers, 
so  to  speak,  or  the  warehouses  that  this 


equipment  is  to  be  put  into,  to  keep  the 
equipment  from  rusting  and  deteriorat- 
ing and  to  make  the  maintenance  prob- 
lem simpler  for  the  people  who  are  to 
keep  the  equipment  ready  for  us.  So  it  is 
really  in  support  of  our  bringing  back  a 
part  of  the  troops  and  reducing  the  troop 
level  over  there,  which  I  certainly  favor, 
as  does  the  Senator  from  Colorado.  But 
I  am  not  in  favor  of  leaving  that  equip- 
ment out  in  the  weather,  so  that,  if 
troops  do  have  to  be  redeployed,  it  will 
not  be  usable. 

Mr.  EKDMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Nevada  for  mak- 
ing the  ix)int.  I  ix>int  out,  however,  that 
on  the  lines  following  the  language  which 
would  be  stricken  by  the  pending  amend- 
ment, the  bill  reads : 

For  the  United  States  share  of  the  cost  of 
multilateral  programs  for  the  acquisition  or 
construction  of  military  facilities  and  instal- 
lations, including  international  military 
headquarters,  for  the  collective  defense  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Area,  455.000,000. 

So  this  amendment  does  not  affect 
those  facilities, 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  is  correct.  That 
portion  is  a  part  of  our  infrastructure  to 
the  NATO  headquarters,  and  the  opera- 
tion of  the  NATO  infrastructure  area, 
and  this  part  has  to  do  only  with  main- 
taining our  own  equipment,  that  would 
be  needed  there  should  we  have  to  re- 
deploy our  troops  over  there  in  support 
of  our  overall  NATO  goals. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nevada.  It  still  seems  to  me  that 
if  we  are  going  to  bi'ing  our  troops  back, 
it  ought  to  be  the  obligation  of  the  host 
countries  to  maintain  the  bases  and 
equipment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  say  that  I  do  not  agree  with  the  argu- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
and  the  Senator  from  Nevada  in  regard 
to  leaving  the  equipment  over  there.  If 
the  equipment  is  to  be  left  there,  we 
ought  to  make  that  the  choice  of  Ger- 
many, and  let  Germany  maintain  it. 
Germany  has  never  fulfilled  her  com- 
mitments. In  fact,  most  of  the  mem- 
bers of  NATO  have  never  fulfilled  their 
commitments.  Only  the  United  States. 
We  have  maintained  our  manpower  com- 
mitments from  the  beginning.  Other  na- 
tions have  not.  Let  us  bring  our  troops 
and  equipment  home,  and  let  them  sup- 
ply the  troops  and  equipment,  if  any 
more  are  needed.  It  is  about  time  we 
stopped  being  played  for  suckers  by 
NATO,  in  regard  to  supplying  all  the 
troops  and  equipment. 

Of  course,  the  Germans  do  not  favor 
that.  They  know  what  that  means:  They 
will  not  pet  them  back  again  as  quickly 
as  they  would  like.  But  I  say,  let  them 
pay  the  cost  of  maintenance  over  there. 
It  is  about  time  we  lay  it  on  the  line  to 
Germany.  I  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  All  re- 
maining time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment   tNo.   857)    of  the  Senator   from 
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Colorado.  On  this  question,  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  cleric 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called   the   roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  BARTLrrr],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  CHimcHj.  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  EhvinI,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  FulbrichtJ.  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  HartkeI.  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Hn.Ll.  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [  Mr.  Kennedy  ) ,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  LongI.  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy), the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr  MonroneyI,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya).  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Russell  I,  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Smathers) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  I  Mr  GruentngI,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  TalmadgeI  are 
absent  on  offlcial  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  GruenincI.  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  ErvinI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  vote  'yea."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  would  vote 
■"nay." 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  BartlettI.  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [  Mr.  MoNRONEY  1 .  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  iMr  Russell  I  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  AllottI, 
the  Senator  from  New  York  ( Mr.  Javits  1 , 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  IMr.  Mor- 
ton 1.  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower  1  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower]   would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  18, 
nays  62,  as  follows: 


(No.  193  Leg] 
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Young,  Ohio 
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Allott 

Hill 

Morton 

BarUett 
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RUSMll 

Church 

Kennedy 

Smatberi 

E.-vm 

LonK,  Mo. 
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Fuibrtght 

McCarthy 

Tower 

Gruenlnc 

lionroney 

Hartke 

Moi>U>>a 

So  Mr.  Clark's  amendment  (No.  867) 
was  rejected. 


Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  one-half  minute  on  the  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  vote 
on  the  next  amendment,  when  it  is  called 
up.  not  take  place  before  1:30.  but,  hope- 
fully, very  shortly  thereafter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tliat  re- 
quest has  already  been  granted. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    8S8 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  iNo.  858  >,  and  ask  that 
it  be  read,  and  when  it  is  read.  I  desire 
to  modify  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  135.  between  lines  12  and  13.  In- 
sert the  following: 

"Sec.  808.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  the  total  amount  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  or  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  under  title  I  of  this  Act  is 
hereby  reduced  by  10  per  centum." 

On  page  135.  line  13.  strike  out  "Sec.  808" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  809". 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  desire 
to  modify  the  amendment  by  inserting 
in  line  5.  after  the  word  •'act'  and  be- 
fore the  word  "is,"  the  following:  "for 
expenditure  within  the  United  States". 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  so  modified. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
the  authorization  by  $36,598,100  by  tak- 
ing a  10  percent  cut  out  of  the  total 
under  "Title  1 — Army."  where  the 
amount  inside  the  United  States  is  set 
forth  as  $365,981,000. 

Senators  will  note  that  there  is  a 
"Major  command  summary  "  about  the 
middle  of  page  10  of  the  report,  and  I 
ask  that  the  "Major  command  sum- 
mary."  down  to  and  including  the  line 
•Subtotal  Inside  the  United  States, '  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Major  command  sumTnary 
Continental  Army  Command: 

1st    Army Sll,345,  000 

3d  Army 80,601.000 

4th   .Vrmy 5.860.000 

5th   Army 6,408.000 

6th  Army 6,564.000 

MUltary    District    of    Wash- 
ington   167.000 

CONARC  subtotal 61.009.000 

Army       Materiel       Command — 

CONUS 29.831,000 

Army  Air  Defense  Coonmand  and 

Sentinel 227,460.000 

Army  Strategic  Commumcatlons 

Conamand — CONUS 9.115.000 

US.  MUltary  Academy 16.000.000 

The  Surgeon  General 20.401.000 

Military  Trafllc  Management  and 

Terminal  Service 1.124.000 

Alaska  112.000 

HawaU 933.000 

Subtotal        Inside        th« 
United  sutes 365,981,000 


Mr.  CLARK.  Senators  will  note  that 
the  various  categories  for  authorization 
for  the  Army  within  the  United  States 
Include  sums  for  the  1st.  2d,  3d,  4th,  5th, 
and  6th  Armies,  the  Military  District  of 
Washington,  and  for  various  other  Army 
Installations.  Including,  among  others, 
Alaska.  Hawaii,  the  U.S.  Military  Acad- 
emy, and  Surgeon  General — this  being 
exemplary  and  not  complete. 

It  is  my  view  that,  in  our  effort  to  pro- 
vide at  least  the  $6  billion  of  cuts  in 
expenditures  to  which  the  Senate  is 
committed,  we  should  attempt  to  cut.  on 
an  overall  basis,  those  elements  of  the 
Defense  Establishment  which  are  suscep- 
tible to  being  cut  without  injury  to  our 
national  security.  I  suggest  that  the 
pending  amendment  is  one  such  in- 
stance. 

I  have  excluded  from  the  proposed 
amendment  the  expenditures  for  the 
Army  outside  the  United  States,  which 
appear  on  page  10  of  the  report,  totaling 
$85,610,000.  because  I  am  aware  of  the 
sensitivity  of  many  Senators  toward  cuts 
which  might  even  remotely  have  any  im- 
pact on  our  operations  in  Vietnam  and 
perhaps  elsewhere  overseas. 

Mr.  President,  in  summary,  I  urge  that 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  amendment.  I 
believe  it  is  a  moderate  amendment.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  enough  fat  in  the  military 
construction  bill  so  that  this  cut  can  be 
absorbed  without  any  danger  whatever 
to  our  national  security.  In  the  last 
analysis.  Senators  must  make  up  their 
minds  whether  they  are  going  to  take 
this  $6  billion  cut  out  of  programs  for 
children,  education,  and  our  various 
domestic  programs  which  have  been 
lumped  together  under  the  title  of  Great 
Society  programs,  or  whether  they  are 
going  to  go  after  the  $82  billion  military 
budget  which  I  am  convinced  contains 
an  enormous  amount  of  fat.  and  particu- 
larly in  light  of  the  fiscal  situation,  the 
condition  of  the  dollar,  our  balance  of 
I>ayments.  and  our  monetary  and  fiscal 
problems. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  that  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  amendment.  I  reserve  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  this 
year's  construction  program  is  an  austere 
one.  Most  of  the  authorization  requested 
is  devoted  to  special  projects  of  major 
importance.  For  the  Department  of  the 
Army  the  committee  approved  a  total 
of  $451,591,000,  which  is  $11.8  million  be- 
low the  amount  requested.  Each  individ- 
ual project  was  carefully  reviewed  and  if 
any  fat  remains  In  the  program  I  do  not 
know  where  it  is,  and  this  statement 
equally  apices  to  each  of  the  titles  of 
this  bill.  Over  62  percent  of  the  Army 
program  is  earmarked  for  two  special 
programs;  namely,  the  Sentinel  system 
and  NATO  infrastructure,  leaving  only 
$169.3  million  for  essential  brick  and 
mortar  projects  at  the  numerous  Army 
installations. 

Now  within  the  past  few  days  a  few 
remarks  have  been  made  on  this  floor 
concerning  the  Sentinel  system,  and 
now  that  the  matter  has  been  disposed 
of,  the  $36.5  million  that  would  be  taken 
out  of  the  Army  overall  program  would 
have  to  come  from  the  remainder.  This 
would  leave  less  than  $170  million  to 
provide  for  absolutely  hard  core  re- 
quirements at  some  56  permanent  Army 
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installations.  A  goodly  portion  of  this 
sum  Is  set  aside  for  barracks  and  related 
facilities.  These  have  already  been  re- 
duced below  the  amount  requested  by 
the  Department  of  Defense.  I  must  point 
out  that  the  approval  of  this  amendment 
will  in  effect  deprive  our  troops  of  badly 
needed  housing  and  mess  facilities,  train- 
ing facilities,  medical  and  dental  care, 
and  most  important,  repair  facilities  to 
keep  their  overtaxed  equipment  oper- 
ating. We  have  already  taken  out  of  this 
bill  every  project  we  could  find  that  did 
not  get  Into  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the 
program. 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  I  might  point 
out  that  If  this  amendment  is  adopted 
it  will  reduce  the  authority  to  be  granted 
the  Army  by  about  $30  million  more 
than  the  first  amendment  proposed  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  position  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania Is  not  valid  in  another  regard. 
The  Senator  has  heretofore  said,  "Let  us 
take  all  of  the  money  out  of  Germany." 
He  was  trying  to  strike  $17  million  in 
Germany.  Then,  he  said,  "Take  10  per- 
cent out  of  all  overseas  and  U.S.  installa- 
tions." But  he  has  modifled  his  position 
now  to  say,  "Leave  it  all  overseas."  and 
he  has  eliminated  from  the  amendment 
the  items  in  the  Pacific,  the  Southern 
Command,  the  Materiel  Command,  the 
Army  Security  Agency  overseas,  in  Eu- 
rope and  in  Germany,  and  the  Army 
Strategic  Communications  overseas.  He 
has  eliminated  all  those  items. 

Instead  of  saying  it  should  be  taken 
out  of  funds  for  overseas,  he  now  wants 
10  take  it  out  in  the  United  States  at  the 
many  Installations  that  badly  need  some 
of  these  construction  facilities.  This  is 
being  pound  wise  and  penny  foolish.  I 
hope  the  Senate  does  not  agree  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Burdick  assumed 
the  chair.) 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  just  stated  that 
this  amendment  would  embrace  a  cut  of 
$30  million  more  than  was  provided  in 
the  proposal  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania previously  offered.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  elaborate  on  that 
point? 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  initially  offered  an  overall 
amendment  that  would  have  cut  out 
$5.69  miUioiL  That  amendment  was  of- 
fered earlier  today. 

Now,  In  this  amendment  he  has  pro- 
posed a  $36.5  million  reduction  directly 
for  the  Army  in  the  face  of  his  previous 
amendment  which  provided  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  $5.69  million. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  By  how  many  millions 
of  dollars  does  this  amendment  exceed 
the  previous  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  which  was 
rejected? 

Mr.  CANNON.  For  the  Army,  and  it 
related  only  to  the  Army,  it  is  a  little 
over  $30  million  more  than  the  amend- 
ment he  previously  offered  for  the  Army. 
It  is  slightly  over  $30  million. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
CXIV 1167— Part  14 


Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  we  have  an  agreement 
not  to  vote  before  1:30,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum,  the  time  to  be 
charged  against  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  time  of  the  op- 
ponents on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  is  prepared  to  yield  back 
his  time  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  on  the  amendment  has  been 
yielded  back.  The  question  Is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  as  modified.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  B"5rRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
IMr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  Ida- 
ho IMr.  Church],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbricht],  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy], the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Long],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
McCarthy],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
IMr.  Monroney],  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya],  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  GrueningI  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  GrueningI  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Hartke]  Is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
IMr.  Bartlett],  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr,  Monroney]  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits], 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 


The  result  was  announced — yeas  21, 
nays  60,  as  follows: 

(No.  194  Leg.] 
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NOT  VOTING— 18 
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Gniening 

Monroney 
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So  Mr.  Clark's  amendment  (No.  858), 
as  modifled,  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  SENATOR  MON- 
DALE TO  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
LABOR  AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

S.  Res.  307 
Resolved,  That  Mr.  Mondale.  of  Minnesota, 
be,  and  he  Is  hereby,  assigned  to  service  on 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
In  lieu  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  of  New  York,  de- 
ceased. Mr.  Mondale  having  resigned  from 
the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  307)  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 


CONSTRUCTION  AT  MILITARY 
INSTALLATIONS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  16703)  to  authorize  cer- 
tain construction  at  military  installa- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    864 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  (No.  864),  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 
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The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  135,  between  line*  12  and  13.  In- 
sert the  following: 

•■3«c.  808  Notwlthatandlng  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act.  the  total  amount  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  or  for  each  mili- 
tary department  for  housing  under  Utle  VI 
of  this  Act  is  hereby  reduced  by  10  per 
centum."  „ 

On  page  135.  line  13,  strike  out  Sec.  BOB 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof    -Sec.  809". 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  If  Senators 
will  refer  to  page  33  of  the  committee 
report,  they  wUl  see  there  under  the 
heading,  'Title  VI.  Military  Family 
Housing,"  a  tabrilatlon  showing  a  series 
of  expenditures  for  military  family  hous- 
ing totaling  $586  million.  And  for  each 
military  department  there  is  a  subtotal, 
and  there  is  a  toUl  appropriation  granted 
for  construction  of  $48,740,000.  It  is  to 
that  amount  that  the  pending  amend- 
ment is  directed  and  not  to  the  authori- 
zations for  operating  expenses,  leasing 
maintenance,  debt  payment,  and  the  like. 
The  end  result  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment would  be  to  cut  $4,874,000  from 
miliUry  family  housing. 

I  have  considered  moving  an  amend- 
ment to  prevent  the  construction  of  any 
further  units  of  new  housing,  totaling 
2,000  units.  Actually,  I  believe  in  view  of 
our  other  national  priorities— including 
aid  to  education,  the  poverty  program, 
and  the  other  Great  Society  programs 
which  have  already  been  drastically  cut 
back  and  will  be  further  cut  back  in  the 
ensuing  months— it  would  be  quite  justi- 
fiable to  move  to  eliminate  all  new 
construction. 

It  would  seem  that  the  construction 
of  mllltan'  family  housing  is  something 
which  could  well  be  postponed  for  at 
least  a  year  and  that  our  armed  senrlces 
personnel  could  get  along  without  these 
2,000  new  units  in  order  that  we  may 
feed  the  hungry,  educate  our  youth,  and 
make  some  dent  in  the  frightening  prob- 
lems of  our  slum  areas,  rural  as  well  as 
urban. 

I  concluded,  however,  because  of  the 
chilly  reception  which  has  greeted  the 
other  amendments,  that  I  would  confine 
this  cut  to  10  percent  of  the  total  amount 
of  $48  million  In  the  hope  that  Senators 
will  at  least  make  this  modest  contribu- 
tion toward  those  savings  which  we  in 
the  Congress  have  voted  as  essential, 
totaling  $6  billion. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  therefore  that 
this  modest  amendment,  which  as  I  say 
would  only  reduce  the  total  amount  of 
the  pending  biU  by  $4,874,000.  will  be 
approved  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.    JACKSON.    Mr.    President,    the 

committee  has  approved  $586,700,000  for 

the  military  family  housing  program.  For 

the  coming  fiscal  year — and  I  emphasize 
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this— only  $48,740,000  of  this  amount  Is 
for  new  construction,  consisting  primar- 
ily of  2,000  units  of  family  housing  with- 
in the  United  States.  This  seems  to  be 
a  very  modest  request  against  the  re- 
tirement of  an  existing  deficit  of  around 
52  000  units  and  when  compared  to  the 
yearly  Increment  of  12,500  units  usually 
requested.  We  have,  in  other  words,  elim- 
inated on  the  average  of  10,500  units  as 
compared  to  the  number  requested  last 
year. 

Mr.  President,  In  recent  years  we  have 
required  all  costs  of  the  family  housing 
to  be  authorized  In  the  mlllUry  con- 
struction bin.  What  I  am  about  to  say 
Is  very  Important.  Lest  any  Senator  get 
the  idea  that  what  we  are  Ulklng  about 
here  when  we  mention  $586.7  mUUon  is 
all  for  housing.  I  want  to  make  the  point 
crystal  clear. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  know.  In  recent 
years  we  have  required  all  costs  of  fam- 
ily housing  to  be  authorized  In  the  mili- 
tary construction  bill.  Therefore.  $537.- 
960,000  of  this  year's  request  relates  to 
operating  expenses,  the  leasing  of  hous- 
ing, the  maintenance  of  existing  prop- 
erty, debt  payment  on  existing  mort- 
gages, mortgage  Insurance  premiums, 
and  servicemen's  mortgage  insurance 
premiums. 

It  can  be  seen  that  much  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  request  consists  of  fixed 
charges,  and  to  reduce  the  amount  by  10 
percent  is  somewhat  tantamount  to  mak- 
ing a  Keneral  reduction  in  the  funds  to 
pay  the  interest  on  the  national  debt. 
If  this  amendment  is  adopted,  it  will 
reduce  the  housing  request  by  S58.7  mil- 
lion, thus  eliminating  entirely  the  new 
consliTiction  program,  and  will  cut  into 
vitally  needed  operation  and  mainte- 
nance funds. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  afraid  that  the  Sen- 
ator's staff  assistant  has  misinterpreted 
this  amendment.  I  am  not  asking  for  a 
$58  million  cut  at  all.  I  am  asking  for  a 
cut  from  2.000  units  In  the  ancillary 
expenditures  there  to  what  amounts  to 
1.800  units.  I  stated  in  my  opening  re- 
marks that  the  total  cut  would  be 
$4,874,000. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  shall  read  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment;  and  if  I  do  not  under- 
stand It.  perhaps  the  Senator  can  explain 
It  tome: 


On  page  135.  between  lines  12  and  13.  in- 
sert the  following: 

"S«c.  808  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act.  the  toUl  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  or  for  each 
military   department" 

Mr.  CLARK.  "Each  military  depart- 
ment." 

Mr.  JACKSON.    That  Is  right, 
'for  housing  under  Title  VI  of  this  Act  is 
hereby  reduced  by  10  per  centum." 

Mr.  President,  in  title  VI  of  the  bill  we 
have  all  of  the  military  departments. 
The  Senator's  amendment  would  reduce 
by  10  percent  the  amount  authorized, 
and  the  amount  authorized  for  housing 
Is  $586,700,000.  That  is  precisely  the  re- 
sult here;  namely,  a  reduction  of  $58.7 
million. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  quite  disagree  with  the 
Senator  about  the  interpretation  of  my 
amendment.  If  there  is  any  doubt,  let 


us  modify  It  so  as  to  make  clear  that 
what  I  am  trying  to  cut  are  the  items 
totaling  $48,740,000. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  wish  to  be  fair  to 
the  Senator,  but  where  in  his  amend- 
ment does  such  a  proposal  appear? 

Mr.  CLARK.  "Each  military  depart- 
ment for  housing." 

Mr.  JACKSON.  So  that  the  Senator 
understands,  when  he  talks  about  hous- 
ing in  title  VI,  it  covers  all  aspects  of 
housing. 

If  Senators  will  refer  to  page  33  of  the 
report,  In  connection  with  title  VI.  It 
will  be  apparent.  On  page  33  of  the  report 
Is  broken  down  what  we  say  about  title 
VI.  Senators  will  find  there  a  complete 
bill  of  particulars. 

What  the  Senator  proposes  to  do  by 
his  amendment— if  the  English  language 
still  has  some  meaning — is  to  reduce  all 
the  items  appearing  on  page  33  of  the 
report  by  10  percent.  One  cannot  come 
to  any  other  conclusion. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  believe  I  have  the  right 
to  modify  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  modify  my  amendment  by  in- 
serting on  line  5.  after  the  word  "for 
and  before  the  word  "housing,"  the  word 
"new." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  objectr— and  I  shall 
not  object— what  will  be  the  difference 
in  the  amoimt  of  money  Involved  in  this 

Mr.  CLARK.  As  the  Senator  from 
Washington  interprets  my  amendment— 
and  I  disagree  with  him,  in  all  good 
humor— it  is  the  difference  between  $58 
million,  which  the  committee  amend- 
ment calls  for,  and  a  cut  of  $4,874,000. 
which  my  amendment  calls  for.  It  is  to 
cut  the  new  housing  units  by  10  percent 
Actually,  it  is  a  difference  of  approxi- 
mately $54  million.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  restate  his  modification? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  amendment  No.  864  be  modified 
by  Inserting  on  line  5.  after  the  word 
"for"  and  before  the  word  "housing. " 
the  word  "new." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  so  modified. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the  ef- 
fect of  the  Senator's  amendment,  as 
modified,  would  be  to  reduce  the  hous- 
ing figure  for  the  2,000  units  by  10  per- 
cent. The  total  amount  that  has  been 
authorized  is  $42,850,000.  So  this  would 
reduce  it  by  $4,285,000. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  would  Include  the  minor 
construction  planning  and  the  rental 
guarantee  payments,  because  they  are 
part  of  the  new  units. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No;  they  are  not. 
This   Is   the    trouble,    Mr.    President. 
When  we  try  to  draft  legislation  on  the 
fioor  of  the  Senate,  we  get  Into  a  mass 
of  confusion. 

I  wish  to  make  It  very  clear  that  the 
report,  on  page  33,  refers  to  new  hous- 
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Ing,  and  that  item  amounts  to  2,000  units, 
at  $42,850,000.  In  addition,  we  have  mi- 
nor construction  and  planning. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  Is  planning  for  new 
housing. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Planning  for  new  hous- 
ing, and  the  Senator  proposes  to  reduce 
that 

Mr.  CLARK.  No.  If  the  Senator  will 
look  at  the  line  "total  authorization  for 
appropriations  granted,  construction,"  it 
Is  the  construction  of  new  housing,  in- 
cluding the  planning,  that  I  desire  to  re- 
duce by  10  percent.  I  believe  It  Is  as  clear 
as  It  can  be  that  that  Is  $48,740,000,  and 
I  want  to  cut  that  by  10  percent. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  junior  Senator 
from  Washington  has  been  away  from 
the  practice  of  law  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  So  has  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Perhaps  even  longer 
than  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
But,  on  the  total  figure  of  $48,740,000, 
on  which  I  understand  the  Senator  is 
now  relying — is  that  the  Senator's  new 
figure? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Under  that,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  go  back,  there  is  "minor  con- 
struction." "Minor  construction"  relates 
to  Improvements  on  old  housing.  The 
Senator's  amendment  refers  to  new 
housing.  Will  the  Senator  explain  how 
his  amendment  would  cover  that? 

I  am  not  trying  to  be  picky. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  suggest  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  is  trying  to  be 
picky,  not  intentionally.  If  the  Senator 
would  be  happier  If  we  put  another  sub- 
total in  the  report  and  make  it  $42  mil- 
lion, I  will  not  argue. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Does  not  the  Senator's 
amendment  say  "new  housing"? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes.  But  it  says  construc- 
tion of  new  housing. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  trying  to  point 
out  that  the  "minor  construction"  item 
does  not  relate  to  construction  of  new 
housing.  It  relates  to  the  remodeling  of 
old  housing  or  housing  that  is  already  in 
existence.  How  can  that  be  new  housing? 

I  am  not  being  picky.  This  is  not  com- 
plicated: it  is  pretty  clear. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  thinks  it  is 
worthwhile  to  take  the  time  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  argue  over  the  matter  of  some 
$400,000,  I  am  willing  to  modify  my 
amendment  again  to  make  it  conform 
with  what  the  Senator  from  Washington 
would  like  to  have  it  mean,  and  then  he 
can  tell  us  why  he  objects  to  that. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  Is  not  my  amend- 
ment. I  am  just  trying  to  Interpret  it. 

In  order  to  get  the  record  straight,  let 
me  explain  that  last  year  the  Congress 
approved  10,609  family  housing  units  out 
of  12,500  requested.  We  have  reduced  it 
this  year  to  2,000. 

I  must  say  that  the  men  who  serve  in 
the  Armed  Forces  of  this  country — and 
the  bulk  of  them  are  there  involuntar- 
ily— are  entitled  to  a  preference,  a  pri- 
ority, on  housing.  When  we  reduce  it 
from  12.500  units  to  2,000,  I  believe  we 
have  come  a  long,  long  way.  And  I  be- 
lieve we  really  are  getting  picky  when 
we  try  to  reduce  it  from  2,000  units  to 
1,800.  If  Members  of  the  Senate  went 
around  this  country  and  saw  the  prob- 


lem we  have  in  housing,  they  would  say 
that  the  men  serving  in  the  Armed 
Forces  are  entitled  at  least  to  a  small 
percentage  of  the  tremendous  demand. 
The  outright  commitment  at  the  present 
time  Is  around  52,000  units,  in  order  to 
meet  mlnlmmn  requirements,  and  we  are 
providing  only  2,000. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  With  due  respect  to 
the  Senator  from  Washington,  he  is  ar- 
guing against  the  substance  of  the 
amendment — and  I  shall  not  vote  for 
the  amendment,  either.  But  the  amend- 
ment is  in  proper  form,  because  it  says 
10  percent  of  new  housing.  If  anything  In 
here  Is  old  housing,  it  is  not  included  in 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  agree. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Senators  can  stand  up 
and  vote  against  it,  and  I  shall  vote 
against  it.  However,  the  amendment  Is 
in  proper  form. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  Is  in  proper  form  as 
I  Interpret  what  It  would  do,  but  I  say 
to  my  friend  from  Rhode  Island  that  he 
said  that  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
said  it  is  also  going  to  include  minor  con- 
struction which  is  not  new  construction. 
I  say  that  it  would  not. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No;  and  his  amend- 
ment would  not  Include  It  because  it  pro- 
\ides  for  "new  construction." 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
I  was  trying  to  explain  that  his  amend- 
ment would  not  do  what  he  had  said  it 
would  do. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McGovERN  in  the  chair) .  All  time  hav- 
ing been  yielded  back,  the  question  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  (No.  864)  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Church],  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin],  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright],  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke]  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy], the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Long]  ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
McCarthy),  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Monroney],  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya],  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening]  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadce]  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin],  and  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney)  would 
each  vote  "nay." 


On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Grdening)  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott], 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits]  .  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  ( Mr. 
Morton  J,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  fram  Illinois  (Mr. 
DirksenJ  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott)  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  ( Mr.  Tower  ]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  14, 
nays  64,  as  follows: 

[No.  195  Leg.) 
yeas— 14 


Da>h 

Hart 

Scott 

BOKKS 

McGovern 

Smathers 

Burdlck 

Morse 

Williams.  Del. 

Clark 

Nelson 

Young.  Ohio 

Cooper 

Proxmire 
NAYS— 64 

Aiken 

Hansen 

Moes 

Anderson 

Hatfield 

Mundt 

Baker 

Hlckenlooper 

Murphy 

Bennett 

Hill 

Muskle 

Bible 

Holland 

I'astore 

Brewster 

HoUlDgs 

Pearson 

Brooke 

Hruska 

Pell 

B>Td,  Va. 

Inouye 

Percy 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jackson 

Prouty 

Cannon 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Randolph 

Carlson 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Rlblcoff 

Case 

Kuchel 

Smith 

Cotton 

Lausche 

Sparkman 

Curtis 

Long,  La. 

Spong 

Dodd 

Magnuson 

Stennls 

Domlnlck 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Eastland 

McCleUan 

Thurmond 

Ellender 

McGee 

TyalngB 

Fannin 

McIntjTC 

Williams.  N.J. 

Fong 

Metcalf 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Gore 

MlUer 

Griffin 

Mondale 

NOT  VOTING— 21 

Allott 

HsJ-ris 

Monroney 

Bartlett 

Hartke 

Montoya 

Church 

Hayden 

Morton 

Dlrksen 

Javits 

Russell 

Ervin 

Kennedy 

Talmadge 

Fulbright 

Long,  Mo. 

Tower 

Gruenlng 

McCarthy 

Yarborough 

So  Mr.  Clark's  amendment  (No.  864 1 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  that  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.  861  AND  862 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendments  (Nos.  861  and  862) ,  and 
ask  that  they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc  and  will  be  stated  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  proposes  two 
amendments  (Nos.  861  and  852) .  Amend- 
ment No.  861  reads: 

On  page  135,  between  lines  12  and  13,  In- 
sert the  following : 

"Sec.  808.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  the  total  amount  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  or  for  the  De- 
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partment  of  the  Nmvy  under  title  n  oC  thl« 
Act  U  hereby  reduced  by  10  per  centum." 

On  page  13S.  line  13.  strike  out  "tec.  808" 
and  inaert  In  lieu  thereof  'Sec  809". 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  so  I 
may  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays?  I  con- 
sider these  amendments  to  be  very 
important. 

Mr  CLARK.  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  but  it  has 
not  been  my  intention  to  ask  for  a  roll- 
call  vote  on  these  two  amendments  sim- 
ply because  they  would  do  for  the  Air 
Force  and  the  Navy  what  I  was  so  con- 
spicuously unsuccessful  in  trying  to  do 
for  the  Army. 

However,  if  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
wishes  to  ask  for  a  rollcall  vote,  I  cer- 
tainly have  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield  me  30  seconds.  I  think  it 
is  very  important  to  have  a  Record  vote 
on  these  two  amendments.  They  are 
very  important  amendments  and  the  rec- 
ord should  be  made. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Before 
the  Senate  acts  on  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  the  Chair  would 
request  that  the  clerk  read  the  second 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania so  that  his  request  to  have  them 
considered  en  bloc  may  be  honored. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  Amendment  No.  862 
reads : 

On  page  135.  between  line*  12  and  13.  In- 
sert the  following: 

"Sec.  808.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act.  the  total  amount  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  or  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force  under  title  III  of  this 
Act  Is  hereby  reduced  by  10  per  centum. ' 

On  p*ge  135.  line  13.  strike  out  "Sec.  808' 
and  Insert  '.a  lieu  thereof  -Sec.  809". 

The  PRESrOINO  OFFICER.  On  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  who 
asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  dealing 
with  the  Department  of  the  Navy  would 
cut  a  total  of  $23,402,300  from  the 
amoimt  authorized,  as  appears  on  page 
14  of  the  committee  report. 

Of  the  $234,025,000.  the  amendment 
which  pertaiivs  to  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force — if  Senators  will  turn  to  page 
22  of  the  committee  report — would  cut 
a  total  of  $19,248,000  from  a  total  au- 
thorized of  $192,481,000. 

The  purpose  of  these  two  amendments 
is  to  make  the  same  percentage  cut  in 
the  authorizations  for  the  Navy  and  Air 
Force  as  an  earlier  amendment  at- 
tempted to  do  for  the  Depaitment  of 
the  Army. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  cutting  the 
authorization  for  the  Navy  and  Air  Force 
are  largely  identical  with  those  which 
applied  to  the  Army. 

I  do  not  believe  that  a  detailed  discus- 
sion is  presently  in  order.  The  philosophy 
behind  it  is  that  there  is  a  lot  of  fat 
in  the  bill,  just  as  there  is  a  lot  of  fat 
in  all  mlUtary  appropriations  and  au- 
thorization bills. 

Ten  percent  is  quite  a  modest  cut.  We 
are  engaged  in  priority  competition  as 


to  where  the  $6  billion  cut  which  we  have 
directed  be  made  can  take  place.  My 
own  view  is  that  cuts  of  10  percent  in  all 
military  appropriations  bills  can  be  made 
without  any  undue  influence  upon  oiu" 
rtational  security,  and  should  be  made 
before  we  cut  back  further  on  Great 
Society  programs  for  education,  poverty, 
and  the  like. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President.  I  press 
these  two  amendments  and  reserve  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

SECTION    SOS — NAVT 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  my  re- 
marks in  relation  to  the  Army  program 
as  to  austerity  and  bare  essentials  are 
equally  applicable  to  the  Navy  program. 
This  year  the  Navy  requested  $269.6  mil- 
lion approximately,  and  the  committee  in 
reviewing  the  request  reduced  it  by  $35.5 
million,  the  largest  reduction  made  for 
either  of  the  three  services.  This  was  not 
because  the  Navy  program  was  more 
loosely  woven,  but  we  foimd  a  few  more 
projects,  though  valid  and  needed,  could 
be  deferred  in  light  of  today's  circum- 
stances, such  as  a  new  library  for  the  im- 
portant Navy  postgraduate  school  at 
Monterey,  Calif.,  the  start  of  a  second 
male  recruit  camp  at  the  Naval  Training 
Center,  Orlando,  Fla.,  and  an  aircraft 
maintenance  hanger  for  the  Arctic  Re- 
search Laboratory  at  Barrow,  Alaska. 

This  year  the  Navy  request  for  troop 
housing  was  the  largest  of  the  three  serv- 
ices because  this  important  program  in 
the  past  has  been  secondary  to  badly 
needed  naval  operational  requirements. 
Many  naval  installations  are  In  bad 
shape  for  adeqtiate  troop  housing  and 
some  examples  coming  to  my  attention 
have  been  rather  shocking.  I  believe  the 
Navy  program  this  year  has  been  cut  to 
the  quick  and  any  further  cuts  could  be 
crucial. 

The  amendment  before  us  now  would 
reduce  the  Navy  program  aroimd  $6  mil- 
lion more  than  the  first  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

SECTION    808 — AM    FORCE 

Mr.  President,  the  Air  Force  program 
this  year  is  the  smallest  of  the  three  mili- 
tary services — $192.5  million — and  pro- 
vides for  the  most  essential  requirements 
of  aroimd  120  major  Air  Force  bases 
throughout  the  world.  This  is  the  small- 
est and  the  most  austere  program  for  the 
Air  Force  that  I  can  recall  in  many  years. 
Here  again  my  remarks  pertaining  to  the 
Army  and  the  Navy  portion  of  the  bill 
apply.  The  bulk  of  the  program  consists 
of  such  basic  and  critical  items  as  airfield 
lighting — there  are  18  of  these  projects — 
which  provide  elementary  safety.  Shall 
we  make  it  10  percent  less  safe  for  mili- 
tary aviators?  There  are  four  vital  con- 
trol towers  in  the  bill  and  eight  flight 
simulators  to  support  our  expanding 
training  programs.  To  continue,  there  are 
six  fire  stations  and  13  aircraft  mainte- 
nance docks — need  I  go  further?  It  can 
be  seen  that  the  Air  Force  requirements 
are  basic  and  essential.  This  program 
cannot  absorb  a  further  reduction  of 
$19mimon. 

This  amendment  would  reduce  the  Air 
Force  program  by  about  $11  million  more 
than  the  flrst  amendment  offered. 

Mr.  President,  having  just  made  the 


above  two  statements,  suffice  It  to  say 
that  the  committee  has  msule  a  very 
substantial  cut  in  the  pending  measure. 
I  should  point  out  that  the  military  con- 
struction bill  this  year  is  one  of  the 
most  austere  bills  we  have  ever  submitted 
to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.   CLARK.   How   much   below   the 
budget  is  the  amount  authorized  by  the 
committee  report? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  the  entire  program? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes;  for  military  con- 
struction. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  We  have  cut  it  about 
$89  million. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  is  about  5  percent 
below  the  budget;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  total  request  was 
$1,895,999,000.  We  have  cut  it  about  5 
percent. 

Mr.  CLARK.  So  that  the  total  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  Is  still  $1.8 
billion. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  point  I  think  the 
Senator  misses  is  that  had  he  gone 
through  the  bill — and  we  reported  unan- 
imously, a  bipartisan  bill — he  would  see 
that  when  we  add  up  the  fixed  cost.s, 
there  is  not  much  we  can  really  cut  with- 
out getting  into  the  muscle.  We  have 
tried  to  use  prudently  a  surgeon's  scal- 
pel, cutting  the  fat  and  not  the  muscle. 
I  must  say  I  think  the  cuts  are  as  pru- 
dent as  can  be  made  under  the  circimi- 
stances. 

I  want  to  reiterate,  as  I  did  on  the  . 
floor  yesterday,  the  statement  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  He  made  it  clear, 
in  his  news  conference  last  week,  that 
they  have  imder  review  now  a  cut  of  a 
minimum  of  $2  billion  in  expenditures — 
let  us  face  up  to  the  fact  that  we  are 
talking  about  $6  billion  in  appropria- 
tions— up  to  a  maximum  of  $3  billion  in 
expenditures,  which  may  well  be  $9  bil- 
lion in  appropriations. 

To  the  extent  that  we  turn  around  and 
make  his  task  of  exercising  his  discre- 
tion more  difficult.  I  do  not  think  we  are 
really  doing  the  best  job  of  economizinR. 
We  have  tried  to  defer  everything  we 
could  in  the  bill.  Surely,  there  are  items 
that  will  be  deferred  by  the  Secretaiy 
of  Defense,  but  I  am  confident,  in  light 
of  the  decision  made  by  the  Congress, 
that  the  Executive  must  find  the  $6  bil- 
lion. It  makes  our  task  pretty  difficult 
when  we  want  to  go  in  here  now  and 
willy-nilly  go  through  the  budget  and 
start  pulling  items  out. 

We  have  reached  our  conclusions  after 
a  careful  review  of  the  budget.  I  think 
the  items  we  have  cut  represent  the  best 
judgment  that  one  could  exercise  under 
the  circumstances. 

I  hope  the  amendments  will  be  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  reqtiire. 

In  response  to  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington, let  me  say  that,  in  my  opinion, 
a  cut  below  the  budget  from  $1,890  mil- 
lion to  $1,807  million  is  so  small  as  to  be 
hardly  recognizable,  and  certainly  not 
nearly  mough  to  take  out  of  this  bill  that 
share  of  the  $6  billion  saving  which  we 
are  committed  to  make. 
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It  is  all  very  well  to  pass  the  buck  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  but  I  am  one 
who  holds  the  view  that  it  is  Congress 
who  controls  the  pursestrings,  our  Con- 
stitution so  provides,  and  I  hope  it  al- 
always  will,  and  it  is  our  obligation,  as 
it  is  that  of  the  Executive,  to  prune  the 
budget  down  to  the  point  where  we  can 
make  the  $6  billion  cut  in  expenditures 
that  we  have  pledged  ourselves  to.  I  think 
it  Is  of  the  highest  priority  that  we  cut 
back  our  military  expenditures — and  I 
think  the  military  construction  bill  is 
one  good  place  to  do  it — while  still  en- 
abling us  to  carry  out  our  obligations. 
Therefore,  I  believe  it  within  our  com- 
petence to  cut  the  authorizations  for  the 
Air  Force  and  Navy  back  by  10  percent. 
I  am  confident  that  this  can  be  done 
without  real  danger  to  our  national  se- 
curity. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  is  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  balance  of  his 
time,  I  am  ready  to  do  so. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendments  is  yielded  back.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
I  Mr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  CHtJRCH],  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Ellender],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  IMr.  Fulbright],  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  I  Mr.  HartkeI,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr.  Hayden],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  LMr.  Ken- 
nedy], the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
LauscheI.  the  Sefiator  from  Missouri 
IMr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
I  Mr.  McCarthy]  ,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  MoNRONEY],  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  IMr.  Montoya],  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rxissell]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Grueninc]  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  IMr.  Talmadce]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlett].  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin],  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche],  and  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
IMr.  Gruening]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  [  Mr.  Russell]  .  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  IMr.  AllottJ, 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
IMr.  Javits],  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky IMr.  Morton],  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Han- 
sen] is  detained  on  official  business,  and 
if  present  and  voting,  would  vote  "nay." 
If   present   and   voting,   the   Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  the  Senator 


from  Nebraska  IMr.  Hruska],  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  annoimced — ^yeas  16, 
nays  61,  as  follows: 

[No.  196  Leg.] 
TEAS— 16 


Bayh 

Hatdeld 

Proxmlre 

Brooke 

McGovern 

Smathers 

Burdlck 

Mondale 

Tydlngs 

Clark 

Morse 

Young,  Ohio 

Cooper 

Moss 

Harris 

Nelson 

NAYS — 61 

Aiken 

Griffin 

Muskle 

Anderson 

Hart 

Pastore 

Baker 

Hickenlooper 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Hill 

Pell 

Bible 

Holland 

Percy 

Boggs 

HoUlngs 

Prouty 

Brewster 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Byrd.  Va. 

Jackson 

Rlbicoff 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Scott 

Cannon 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Smith 

Carlson 

Kuchel 

Sparkman 

Case 

Long,  La. 

Spong 

Cotton 

Magnuson 

StennlB 

Curtis 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Dlrksen 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

McGee 

Williams,  N.J. 

Domlnlck 

Mclntyre 

Williams,  Del. 

Eastland 

Metcalf 

Yarborouph 

Fannin 

Miller 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Fong 

Mundt 

Gore 

Murphy 

NOT  VOTING- 

-22 

Allott 

Hanke 

Monroney 

Bartlett 

Hayden 

Montoya 

Church 

Hruska 

Morton 

Ellender 

Javits 

Russell 

Ervin 

Kennedy 

Talmadge 

Fulbrleht 

Lausche 

Tower 

Gruening 

Long.  Mo. 

Hansen 

McCarthy 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  each  of  the  following  bills: 

H.R.  10480.  An  act  to  prohibit  desecration 
of  flag,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  16819.  An  act  to  amend  the  Vocation- 
al Rehabllltiitlon  Act  to  extend  the  author- 
ization of  grants  to  States  for  rehabilitation 
services,  to  broaden  the  scope  of  goods  and 
services  available  under  that  act  for  the 
handicapped,  and  for  other  purposes. 


So  Mr.  Clark's  amendments  (Nos.  861 
and  862,  consolidated)  were  rejected. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ments were  rejected. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
briefly,  on  the  bill,  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson]. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  CERTAIN  MARITIME 
PROGRAMS  OF  THE  DEPART- 
MENT    OF     COMMERCE 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  H.R.  15189. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  announcing  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  15189)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  certain  maritime  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
and  requesting  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate insist  upon  its  amendments  and  agree 
to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a  con- 
ference, and  that  the  Chair  be  author- 
ized to  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Mag- 
nuson, Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Brewster,  Mr. 
Griffin,  and  Mr.  Prouty  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


CONSTRUCTION    AT    MILITARY 
INSTALLATIONS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  16703)  to  authorize  cer- 
tain construction  at  military  installa- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    855 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  855,  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond] 
proposes  an  amendment  as  follows: 

On  page  109.  between  lines  8  and  9,  insert 
the  following : 

•Charleston  Air  Force  Base,  Charleston, 
South  Carolina:  Operational  facilities,  $280,- 
000." 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  jimior  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  HollingsJ  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  will  provide  a  much  needed 
fire  station  at  Charleston  Air  Force  Base 
in  Charleston,  S.C.  A  situation  has  de- 
veloped at  Charleston  Air  Force  Base 
that  requires  immediate  action.  In  fiscal 
year  1968,  the  Congress  authorized  an 
addition  to  the  base  fire  station.  When 
planning  for  that  action  was  fully  eval- 
uated, it  became  apparent  that  it  would 
be  unwise  to  put  a  new  addition  on  an 
old  World  War  II  fire  station.  The  exist- 
ing station  is  antiquated  and  inefficient 
in  several  major  aspects.  The  firetruck 
stalls,  of  which  there  are  eight,  were 
sized  for  equipment  in  use  in  the  early 
1940's.  When  present-day  equipment  is 
placed  in  these  stalls,  there  is  only  a 
5-inch  clearance.  Men  cannot  work 
around  the  vehicles  while  they  are  in- 
side, and  maneuvering  the  vehicles  into 
these  tight  quarters  is  a  feat  in  itself. 
An  average  of  35  men  per  shift  are  on 
duty  at  the  station,  yet  there  are  no 
kitchen  facilities.  Meals  are  carried  in 
by  vehicle  from  the  nearest  dining  hall. 
While  the  men  on  shift  are  required  to 
be  in  or  near  the  building,  there  is  no 
dayroom  or  reading  room  space,  and  the 
building  is  not  air  conditioned. 

Rather  than  build  the  additional  three 
stalls  authorized  and  fimded  in  1968,  and 
then  come  back  at  a  later  date  to  replace 
the  eight  existing  substandard  equip- 
ment stalls  and  the  station  office,  it  would 
make  more  sense,  and  be  more  econom- 
ical to  build  the  entire  station  as  a  single 
job. 
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To  achieve  the  economies  of  this  com- 
monsense  approach,  we  should  add  to 
this  bill  a  project  to  build  a  Are  station 
with  eight  equipment  stalls  at  Charleston 
Air  Force  Base.  The  cost  of  this  facility 
is  $280,000.  The  Air  Force  Is  temporarily 
holding  construction  of  the  small  addi- 
tion approved  in  1968  to  see  if  the  entire 
station  can  be  built  at  one  time.  That 
addition,  when  combined  with  this  pro- 
posed station  will  provide  a  complete 
modem  fire  station  that  will  adequately 
house  the  men  and  equipment  for  this 
vital  base  fire  station. 

Mr.  President,  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  has  requested  the  amendment. 
It  is  his  desire  that  action  be  taken  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
imderstand  the  situation,  in  the  last  fis- 
cal year  we  authorized  the  simi  of  $71.- 
000  for  «n  addition  to  the  Are  station 
referred  to  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
South  Carolina.  It  turns  out  that  the  Are 
station  is  a  World  War  II  facility  and 
that  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  make  the 
addition  to  that  facility.  Instead,  It  Is  the 
Judgment  of  the  Air  Force  that  a  new 
facility  in  the  sum  of  $280,000  should  be 
included  in  the  pending  bill  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

The  decision  was  made  after  the  bill 
had  been  reported,  so  that  there  was  not 
time  to  consider  it  in  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  Is  there 
a  budget  request  on  this  item? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  There  is  no  budget 
request. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
manager  of  the  bill  yield  me  10  minutes 
against  the  bill? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  at  a 
complete  loss  to  understand  the  pending 
amendment  being  brought  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  at  this  time.  In  the  considera- 
tion of  the  pending  bill,  we  have  been 
told  by  the  manager  of  the  bill  over  and 
over  again  of  the  great  care  with  which 
the  committee  has  gone  into  the  measure. 

He  says  now  that  there  was  not  time 
to  consider  the  pending  amendment. 
There  was  plenty  of  time  to  reconvene 
the  committee. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  turn  to  page  50  of  the  com- 
mittee report.  We  find  listed  there  the 
following : 

Army:  Port  Jackson $1,  661.000 

Navy: 

Fleet  BalllsUc  Missile  Sub- 
marine Training  Center, 
Cbarleston   3,540,000 

Fleet  Training  Center,  Cbarles- 
ton  180.000 

Naval- Hospital,  Cbarleston 13,456.000 

Naval  Sblpyard,  Cbarleston 4,  160,  000 

Naval  Station.  Cbarleston 1.487.000 

Naval  Weapons  Station. 

Charleston 4.734,000 

Naval  SchooU  Mine  Warfare. 
Cbarleston , 1,639.000 


Air  ^jTce: 
Myrtle  Beach  Air  Force 
Myrtle    Beach 

Shaw  Air  Force  Base.  Sumter. 


364.000 
614.000 


A  new  amendment  Is  now  proposed: 
Charleston  Air  Force  Base.  Charleston, 
S.C.  operational  facilities.  $280,000.  That 
Is  a  very  consuming  budget  appetite,  I 
want  to  say.  And  let  us  face  up  to  it. 

Here  is  something  that  can  be  post- 
poned. There  is  one  construction  item 
after  another  in  the  pending  measure 
that  could  be  postponed  for  a  year,  and  It 
would  be  of  much  greater  benefit  to  the 
fiscal  welfare  of  our  economy  than  a  good 
many  of  the  expenditures  that  are  in 
here  and  are  not  bein?  postponed.  And 
here  is  one  In  which  there  is  not  even  a 
budget  request.  Here  is  one  in  which  the 
committee  presents  no  report. 

Wliat  do  we  want  to  do?  Do  we  want 
to  turn  this  into  a  grab  bag  in  the  last 
hour  or  two  of  the  debate?  I  suppose  that 
other  Senators  can  envision  some  pro- 
posals for  additions  in  the  appropriation 
bill,  if  we  want  to  start  this  Christmas 
tree  approach. 

I  want  to  say  in  all  commonsense  that 
we  have  reached  the  point  where  we 
ought  to  stop.  We  certainly  should  not  be 
adding  to  the  pending  bill  now  another 
$280,000,  and  certainly  not  in  South 
Carolina. 

I  simply  think  this  Is  going  too  far.  I 
hope  the  amendment  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
jield  myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICFJl.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  is  recognized 
for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  amendment  did  not  originate 
with  me.  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense wants  this  amoimt  appropriated 
because  he  says  that  it  means  economy 
and  that  a  new  fire  station  is  needed.  I 
would  have  suggested  the  amendment  In 
the  committee  if  I  hatd  known  of  it  at 
that  time.  However,  I  did  not  know  of  It. 
The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Is 
asking  for  this  amount  because  he  says 
it  is  needed.  He  also  says  that  it  will  save 
money  in  the  end. 

I  am  stirprised  at  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  trying  to  go  Into  every  de- 
tail about  stations  located  in  South  Caro- 
lina. I  presume  that  the  Army  and  the 
Air  Force  and  the  Navy  have  made  their 
own  evaluations. 

In  the  committee  I  did  not  make  one 
motion  to  add  an  item  to  that  recom- 
mended by  the  Defense  Department. 
Every  item  that  is  in  the  pending  bill  for 
South  Carolina  was  recommended  by  the 
Defense  Department.  This  item  was  rec- 
ommended by  the  Defense  Department, 
and  that  is  the  only  reason  I  have  offered 
the  r>endlng  amendment.  It  will  save  the 
Government  money  in  the  end. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
heard  the  manager  of  the  bill  point  out 
how  they  have  cut  out  of  the  bill  the 
amounts  recommended  by  the  Defense 
Establishment.  I  find  no  merit  in  the 
argument  of  my  good  friend,  the  senior 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  that  the 


Secretary  of  Defense  wants  this  item.  It 
Is  another  Item  that  ought  to  have  been 
cut  back  if  he  had  asked  for  it  in  the 
first  place. 

There  is  not  any  justification  for  con- 
tinuing to  add  to  the  bill,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  not  cut 
back  on  a  good  many  construction  Items 
that  could  have  been  postponed. 

I  repeat,  I  hope  the  amendment  is 
rejected. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  the  merits  of  the 
proposed  amendment  offered  by  '..he  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  South 
Carolina.  Knowing  him  as  I  do  and  his 
consistent  recommendations  for  econ- 
omy, I  would  assume  that  the  pending 
amendment  on  the  merits  might  be  a 
proper  one.  However.  I  thought  I  would 
take  2  or  3  minutes  to  give  the  reasons 
why  I  have  been  voting  for  these 
decreases. 

It  is  impossible  to  know  everything 
that  is  in  a  bill  like  this.  I  know  It  has 
been  developed  under  the  able  leadership 
of  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Washington.  However,  I  do  remember 
last  year  when  the  military  construction 
bill  was  being  considered  that  I  looked 
at  the  bill  and  thought,  "Here  are 
items — brick,  mortar,  steel,  and  stone — 
v.hich  could  be  postponed  because  of  our 
financial  situation,  or  eliminated."  I 
voted  against  the  bill  last  year,  along 
with  four  or  five  other  Senators. 

In  looking  through  the  bill  today,  I 
find  that  only  $215  million  Is  for  use  in 
Vietnam.  It  is  possible  that  some  addi- 
tional sums  are  classified;  but  in  my 
brief  study  of  the  bill,  I  note  that  prob- 
ably not  over  $300  million  of  the  total  of 
nearly  $2  billion  Is  for  use  in  Vietnam. 

The  Senate  has  passed  upon  the  ABM 
system,  and  that  is  not  my  reason  for 
raising  the  issue  now,  because  there  will 
be  another  occasion  on  which  that  can 
be  tested. 

But  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  be- 
cause these  items  are  for  the  construc- 
tion of  barracks,  mess  halls,  bachelor 
ofificers'  quarters,  and  theaters — I  am 
sure  there  are  many  worthy  items — these 
physical  structures  could  be  deferred,  or 
at  least  the  total  bill  could  be  cut. 

That  Is  why  I  have  been  voting  for 
these  cuts,  and  that  is  why,  despite  my 
regard  for  my  dear  friend  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  I  shall  vote  against 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLING3.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  junior  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HOT.T.TNGS.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  know  why  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  Is  so  surprised  at  the  things 
that  are  moving  to  South  Carolina.  His 
very  charming  daughter  had  the  Intelll- 
genoe  to  marry  a  South  Carolinian  and 
move  there  herself.  I  am  sure  it  was  not 
a  grab-bag  approach  that  resulted  in  her 
locating  in  Hartsville. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLUNGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  willing  to  take  ju- 
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dlcial  notice  that  my  daughter,  if  she 
were  here,  would  vote  against  this 
amendment.  [Laughter] 

Mr.  HOLUNGS.  I  believe  if  we  were  to 
develop  a  grab  bag  approach,  it  would 
be  something  other  than  a  flre  station. 

The  C-5A,  the  largest  transport  plane 
in  the  air  history  of  this  Nation,  will  be 
located  there  this  time  next  year.  The 
plane  was  tested  last  week.  They  will 
need  these  fire  facilities.  I  am  told  by  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Therefore,  I  urge  the  support  of  the 
amendment,  not  only  in  the  matter  of 
economy  but  more  particularly  in  the 
matter  of  need. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEHl.  Does  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  on  the  amendment  has 
been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina.  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
noimce  that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  ChttrchI,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin],  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  F^lbricht],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  HartkeI,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  LauscheI,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy], the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  MoNRONEY],  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening]  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  fMr. 
Bartlett].  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Gruening].  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche],  and  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  MoNRONEY],  would  each  vote 
'nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  annoimce  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska],  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton], 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  armounced — yeas  34, 
nays  48,  as  follows: 


Allott 

Baker 

Bennett 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Carlson 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 
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YEAS — 34 

Dodd 

Eastland 

Fannin 

Fong 

Hansen 

Hay  den 

Hlclcenlooper      Miller 

Hill  Mundt 


HolUngs 

Jackson 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCleUan 


Russell 

Sparkman 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Smathers 

Stennis 

Smltb 

Thurmond 
NAYS — 48 

Aiken 

Han-ls 

Pastore 

Anderson 

Hart 

Pearson 

Bayh 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Bible 

Inouye 

Percy 

Boggs 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Prouty 

Brewster 

Kuchel 

Proxmlre 

Brooke 

Long.  La. 

Randolph 

Burdlck 

McGee 

Rlblcofl 

Cannon 

McGovern 

Scott 

Case 

Mclntyre 

Spong 

Clark 

Metcalf 

Symington 

Cooper 

Mondale 

Ty  dings 

Domlnlck 

Morse 

Williams,  N.J. 

EUender 

Moss 

Williams,  Del. 

Gore 

Muskte 

Yar  borough 

Griffin 

Nelson 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING— 17 

Bartlett 

Hruska 

Monroney 

Church 

Javits 

Montoya 

£;rvln 

Kennedy 

Morton 

Fulbrlgbt 

Lausche 

Talmadge 

Gruening 

Long,  Mo. 

Tovirer 

Hartke 

McCarthy 

HoUanxl 


Murphy 


So  Mr.  Thurmond's  amendment  (No. 
855)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute.  I  Putting  the  question.  J 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  com- 
mittee amendment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bUl. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  a  third  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  21  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  back  16  min- 
utes and  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  very  difficult  for  me  to  compete  with 
these  attaches  who  are  standing  in  the 
rear  of  the  Chamber  out  of  curiosity  and 
not  helping  any  Senator.  I  ask  the  Chair 
to  order  them  removed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  at- 
taches whose  presence  is  not  required 
please  leave  the  Chamber.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
5  years  ago  in  the  Senate  there  was  a 
debate  and  vote  on  ringing  our  cities  with 
Nike-Zeus  missiles  and  reference  was 
made  to  Nike-X  as  a  successor  to  the 
Nike-Zeus  system.  At  that  time  practi- 
cally the  same  Senators,  with  one  notable 
exception,  who  are  now  proponents  of  the 
so-called  thin  anti-ballistic-missile  de- 
fense aie  the  ones  who  succeeded  in 
having  enacted  into  law  appropriations 
for  Nike-Ajax  missile  systems  at  a  cost 
of  more  than  $1,250  million.  Then  Nike- 
Hercules  on  which  more  than  $2  billion 


of  taxpayers'  money  was  wasted,  then 
Nike-Zeus  on  which  more  than  $1,370 
million  was  spent  and  following  that, 
Nlke-X.  This  is  taxpayers'  money  down 
the  drain,  utterly  wasted.  The  one  no- 
table exception,  and  I  express  my  ad- 
miration to  her,  is  the  senior  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith],  the  ranking 
Republican  member  on  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  who  yesterday  spoke 
and  voted  in  favor  of  the  Hart-Cooper 
amendment. 

These  anti-ballistic-missile  systems 
were  ineffective  and  useless  even  at  the 
very  time  they  were  completed.  There 
lias  been  and  is  no  effective  anti-CBM 
missile  system.  Our  defense  against  any 
possible  nuclear  attack  is  our  greatly 
superior  offensive  nuclear  capability. 
Those  same  Senators  whose  voice  and 
views  prevailed  in  this  debate  all  voted 
and  spoke  out  for  these  systems  which 
we  now  know  to  have  been  utterly  useless 
boondoggles  costing  our  taxpayers  bil- 
lions of  dollars;  very  definitely,  in  excess 
of  $5  billion. 

Experience  keeps  a  dear  .school.  It 
seems  shocking  and  startling  that  :hose 
same  Senators  who  in  1963  talked  so 
boldly  and  eloquently  in  support  of  ring- 
ing around  some  of  our  cities  with  these 
expensive  anti-ballistic-missile  installa- 
tions have  not  concluded  it  is  high  time 
to  profit  by  the  mistakes  of  the  past. 
Those  anti-ballistic-missile  defenses,  so 
called,  were  worthless  and  obsolete  from 
the  time  they  were  installed.  We  should 
not  perpetrate  further  boondoggles  of 
this  sort.  My  vote  will  be  cast  against  this 
bill  containing  this  Sentinel,  this  anti- 
ballistic  system,  so  called. 

Patrick  Henry  on  a  historic  occasion 
said: 

There  Is  but  one  lamp  by  which  my  feet 
are  guided,  and  that  Is  the  lamp  of  experi- 
ence. I  know  of  no  way  to  Judge  of  the  future 
but  by  the  past. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  me  2  min- 
utes? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  genial  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I,  too.  re- 
gret the  decision  of  the  Senate  to  con- 
tinue what  is,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  a 
foolish  authoiTzation  for  the  ABM  sys- 
tem. I  believe  the  Senate  will  regret  its 
decision  in  the  f  utui-e  as  it  has  regretted 
the  enormous  sums  of  money  it  has  spent 
on  equally  ineffective  efforts  to  defend 
our  country  Eigainst  oncoming  missiles 
in  the  past. 

I  further  regret  the  fact  that  the  Sen- 
ate is  unwilling  to  shave  the  amounts 
contained  in  the  bill,  as  requested  in  the 
amendments  which  I  submitted  and 
which  were  defeated.  It  seems  to  me  that 
to  reduce  the  bill  below  the  budget,  from 
$1,890  million  to  $1,807  million,  is  a  far 
cry  from  the  kind  of  cut  we  should  make 
if  we  are  going  to  get  a  fair  share  of  the 
$6  billion  we  have  pledged  ourselves  to 
cut  expenditures  out  of  the  military  au- 
thorizations and  appropriations. 

Nevertheless,  this  bill  to  continue  au- 
thorizations is  vitally  necessary  to  the 
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seciirity  of  the  country,  and  I  cannot 
with  confldencc  vote  against  It  as  stieh, 
despite  my  disappointment  at  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Senate  on  the  various 
amendments. 
Accordingly,  I  shall  vote  for  the  bill. 


THE  30TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
SIGNING  OP  THE  PAIR  LABOR 
STANDARDS  ACT 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  srleld  me  2 
minutes? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  recognized 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  appreciate  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  yielding  to 
me  to  address  my  colleagues.  I  do  so.  not 
to  discuss  the  pending  bill,  but  to  Invite 
attention  to  the  fact  that  30  years  ago 
today.  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
signed  into  law  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act.  Our  President  now,  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son, cast  his  vote  for  its  passage.  He  was 
then  a  Representative  from  Texas. 

The  honored  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DiRKSzifl,  was  one  of  those  Mem- 
bers, then  serving  In  the  House — as  was 
I — who  voted  for  that  pioneering  legis- 
lation. It  was  my  privilege,  as  a  member 
of  the  Labor  Committee  In  the  House,  to 
have  had  a  part  in  its  drafting. 

There  are  two  other  Members  of  this 
body  who  voted,  on  May  24,  1938,  as 
Members  then  in  the  House,  for  the 
measure  when  it  passed  the  other  body 
by  a  vote  of  314  to  97.  I  refer  to  Senators 
Hill  and  Magnuson. 

I  remember  very  well  that  we  were 
fighting.  In  those  times,  to  secure  a  mini- 
mum wage  of  25  cents  an  hour.  I  recall 
the  opposition  to  the  proposal  from  some 
of  those  who  were  perhaps,  well-meaning 
but  failed  In  what  I  believed  to  be  their 
concern  for  the  well-being  of  the  Amer- 
ican worker. 

Now,  through  the  continuing  years, 
as  we  have  amended  and  strengthened 
the  legislation.  I  commend  the  American 
worlier.  and  I  commend  also  American 
industry  Jind  business  which  have  real- 
ized the  importance  of  men  and  women 
being  well  paid  for  their  labor.  This  has 
been  the  means,  in  part,  of  bringing  into 
being  a  more  productive  society. 


CONSTRUCTION  AT  MILITARY 
INSTALLATIONS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iH.R.  16703  >  to  authorize  cer- 
tain construction  at  military  installa- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  find 
it  significant  and  perhaps  even  prophetic 
that  Senate  passage  of  the  bill  authoriz- 
ing a  beginning  ABM  system  should  fall 
on  this  particular  day.  On  June  25.  1878. 
one  of  the  great  military  disasters  in 
American  history  occurred.  This  dlsas- 
ster  has  come  to  be  luiown  as  Custer's 
last  stand.  If  historical  accounts  are  ac- 
curate, that  defeat  occurred  as  a  result 
of  underestimating  the  offensive  capa- 
bilities of  the  enemy.  I  believe  that  many 


in  this  body  have  underestimated  the 
offensive  capabilities  of  some  of  our 
potential  foes. 

The  step  we  are  taking  here  today  will 
not  guarantee  the  protection  of  any  In- 
dividual. For.  Indeed,  these  guarantees 
are  impossible.  However.  I.  for  one.  shall 
be  a  bit  more  secure  In  the  knowledge 
that  we  have  taken  a  beginning  step  In 
that  we  have  set  in  motion  the  machinery 
for  beginning  the  deployment  of  an 
ABM  system — a  system  that,  in  my  opin- 
ion, will  not  only  be  workable  but  will 
advance  the  cause  of  peace,  because  his- 
tory has  demonstrated  graphically  time 
and  again  that  the  only  defense  against 
tyranny  and  the  only  assurance  of  peace 
is  a  strong  defense. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  cost  will  be 
hi^ih.  but  as  a  former  Senator  from 
South  Carolina.  John  C.  Calhoun,  said: 

Those  who  would  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
liberty  must  be  willing  to  undergo  the  hard- 
ship of  sustaining  it. 

I  believe  that  the  action  we  are  taking 
today  will  be  a  beginning  toward  Insxu-lng 
against  a  modem  day  "massacre  at  the 
Little  Big  Horn,"  and  I  applaud  the  ac- 
tion. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  lias  now  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  asc'.stant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
noimcc  that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[  Mr.  Baxtlett  I .  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  CiiURCHJ.  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  I  Mr.  ErvinI.  the  Senator  from 
Arknr.sas  (Mr.  FulbrichtI.  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Hartkx],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy], 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lauschz], 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy], the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  MonroneyJ.  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  I  Mr.  Montoya  1 .  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathexs]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  IMr.  Grueninc]  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  TalmadgeI  are  absent 
on  ofDcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Bartlett].  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin].  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Grcenimg].  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ladschk).  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney],  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers], 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Tal- 
madgeI. and  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Hartke]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska], 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  JAvrrsl, 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mor- 
ton], and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tcwer  j  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  TowesJ  would 
each  vote  "yea." 


The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  78, 
nays  3.  as  follows: 

[No.  198  Leg.] 
TEAS — 78 


Aiken 

Fong 

Mondale 

Allott 

Oore 

Moss 

Anderson 

Grtffln 

Mundt 

Baker 

Hansen 

Murphy 

Bajrh 

HarrU 

Muskle 

Bennett 

Hart 

Pastors 

Bible 

Hatneld 

Pearson 

BoKKs 

Hayden 

PeU 

Brewster 

Hlckenlooper 

Percy 

Brooke 

Hill 

Prouty 

Burdlck 

Holland 

Proxmlre 

Byrd,  V». 

Holllngs 

Randolph 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Inouye 

RlblcoS 

Cannon 

Jack£On 

Russell 

Carlson 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Scott 

Case 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Smith 

Clark 

Kuchel 

Sparkman 

Cooper 

Long.  La. 

Spong 

Cotton 

Magnuson 

Stennls 

Curtis 

Mansfield 

Sjrmlngton 

DIrksen 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

McGee 

Tydlngs 

Domlnlck 

Mcaovern 

WUUams,  N  J. 

Eastland 

Mclntyre 

WUllams,  Del. 

Ellender 

Metcalf 

Yar  borough 

F&nnln 

MUler 

NAYS— 3 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Morse 

Nelson 

Young.  Ohio 

NOT  VOTINQ- 

-18 

Bartlett 

Hruska 

Monroney 

Church 

Jarlts 

Montoya 

Ervln 

Kennedy 

Morton 

Pulbrlght 

Lausche 

Smathers 

Oruenlng 

Lo.TK.  Mo. 

Talmadge 

Hartke 

McCarthy 

Tower 

So  the  bill  (UR.  16703)  was  passed. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  Sen- 
ate i>assed  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  upon  Its  amend- 
ment, request  a  conference  with  the 
House  thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  ap- 
point conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  motlcm  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Jackson. 
Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  iNomrE,  Mr. 
Thurmond,  and  Mr.  Toweh  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFTKT.D.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson  1 
has  once  again  demonstrated  his  deep 
interest  in  and  broad  knowledge  of  the 
vital  needs  of  our  military.  He  handled 
this  construction  authorization  with  out- 
standing skill  and  ability.  It  Is  a  fine 
achievement;  one  that  he  can  add  to  his 
already  abundant  record  of  public  serv- 
ice. Joining  Senator  Jackson  to  obtain 
this  overwhelming  success  was  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell  I. 
whose  devotion  to  the  national  security 
Interests  of  this  Nation  is  unsurpassed. 
We  are  again  indebted  for  his  contri- 
bution. 

Other  Senators  are  also  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  strong  support  and 
contribution  to  this  discussion.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stenkis],  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon],  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower],  and 
the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smtih] 
all  deserve  our  thanks. 

Noteworthy  also  was  the  contribution 
of  the  Senators  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  and  Michigan  [Mr.  HartI  who 
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together  directed  a  far-reaching  and 
high-level  discussion  concerning  the 
emtl-ballistlc-mlssile  system  that  haa 
received  so  much  attention.  They  cer- 
tainly deserve  commendation  for  lead- 
ing this  discussion  and  for  raising  some 
pertinent  questions.  The  Senators  from 
Ohio  IMr.  Young],  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark],  and  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thur- 
mond] are  also  to  be  commended  for  of- 
fering their  strong  and  sincere  views. 
Finally.  I  personally  wish  to  thank  all 
Senators  who  participated  in  the  debate 
for  assuring  an  overall  discussion  that 
falls  within  the  best  traditions  of  the 
Senate. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIEXD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  Nos. 
1247,  1292,  1293.  1294.  1295,  and  1296 
in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ST.    LOUIS-SAN    FRANCISCO 
RAILWAY  CO. 

TTie  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  17320)  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  grant  an  easement 
over  certain  lands  to  the  St.  Louis-San 
Francisco  Railway  Co. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  10  I  introduced  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  grant  an 
easement  over  certain  lands  to  the  St. 
Louis-San  Francisco  Railway  Co.  An 
identical  bill,  H.R.  17320,  approved  by 
the  House  on  June  19.  has  now  been  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agrictilture  and  FM-estry  and  is  now  on 
the  Senate  Calendar. 

A  question  has  arisen  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  provision  in  the  bill  calling  for 
"payment  of  adequate  compensation"  by 
the  railroad  for  the  easement.  The  ade- 
quate compensation  called  for  in  the  bill 
is  in  fact  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
property  in  question.  In  order  to  clarify 
and  to  expedite  this  matter  I  asked  the 
Forest  Service  of  the  E>epartment  of 
Agriculture  for  the  method  used  to  cal- 
culate adequate  compensation  and  have 
received  a  reply. 

Accordingly.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  letter 
addressed  to  me  afRrming  the  fact  that 
compensation  is  calculated  at  fair  mar- 
ket value. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  or  AGRictn,TUSE. 

Forest  Service. 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  25. 1968. 
Hon.  Stttart  Symington. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senatob  Stmington:  This  is  in  reply 
to  your  Inquiry  concerning  determination  ol 
the  consideration  to  be  paid  for  the  ease- 
ment to  be  granted  to  the  St.  Louis-San 
Francisco  Railway  Oomi>any  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  proposed  H.R.  17320. 

The  proposed  bill  calls  for  "payment  erf 
adequate  compensation."  The  Forest  Service 
has  made  an  appraisal  of  the  easement  em- 
plo>ing  accepted  appraised  methods  for  de- 
terming  fair  market  value  of  real  property. 
In  this  instance  the  fair  market  value  in- 
cluded the  value  of  the  land  occupied  by  the 


easement  as  determined  from  transactions  in 
similar  land  plxis  severance  damage  to  ad- 
jacent Federal  lands  resulting  from  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  the  railroad. 

The  Fy>reet  Service  has  considered  "ade- 
quate compensation"  to  be  synonymous  with 
fair  market  value. 

Sincerely  yours, 

M.  M.  Nei-son. 

Deputy  Chief. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senate  knows.  I  customarily  have  ob- 
jected to  Kiving  unanimous  consent  for 
the  Senate  passage  of  transfer  measures 
Involving  Federal  property  which  do  not 
include  compensation  to  the  Government 
for  its  value.  Tills  objection  has  become 
known  as  the  application  of  the  Morse 
formula.  In  essence,  it  provides  that 
when  the  transfer  of  surplus  Federal 
property  is  to  t>e  made  to  a  public  body, 
that  public  body  shall  pay  50  percent  of 
the  fair  market  value,  and  when  it  is 
given  to  a  private  body,  that  private  body 
shall  pay  100  percent  of  the  fair  market 
value. 

Based  upon  the  formula,  devised  years 
ago — in  fact,  1946 — for  disposal  of  sur- 
plus war  property,  I  have  asked  tliat 
when  Federal  property  is  turned  over,  in 
any  form,  to  private  use  the  Government 
receive  the  full  fair  market  value  for  it; 
and  when  it  is  turned  over  to  a  State 
or  local  government  for  public  use.  the 
Government  receive  half  the  fair  market 
value. 

I  look  to  the  reports  of  the  Senate 
committees  to  determine  whether  a  bill 
so  provides.  In  the  case  of  H.R.  17320, 
which  grants  an  easement  to  a  railroad 
across  a  national  forest  in  Missouri,  the 
bill  calls  for  payment  of  "adequate  com- 
pensation," but  the  committee  report  is 
silent  on  what  constitutes  adequate 
compensation. 

However,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Symington],  who  always  cooper- 
ates closely  with  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon in  this  and  other  matters,  lias  ob- 
tained from  the  Department  a  letter 
clarifying  the  matter.  I  want  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  to  know  that  I  appre- 
ciate the  trouble  to  which  he  has  gone 
to  obtain  this  information  from  the  For- 
est Sendee,  and  I  thank  him  for  making 
the  letter  available  to  me  and  inserting 
it  in  the  Congressional  Record  so  it  will 
be  clear  that  the  taxpayers  are  receiving 
the  full  fair  market  value  for  this 
easement. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  because  the 
bill  complies  with  the  Morse  formula,  I 
have  no  objection  to  it  on  third  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  17320)  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


SERVICES  AND  RELATED  SUPPLIES 

The  bill  (HJl.  15789)  to  amend  sec- 
tion 2306  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
to  authorize  certain  contracts  for  serv- 
ices and  related  supplies  to  extend  be- 
yond 1  year  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

CONFINEMENT  AND  TREATMENT  OF 
OFFENDERS 

The  bill  (H.R.  5783)  to  amend  titles 
10,  14,  and  37,  United  States  Code,  to 


provide  for  confinen-ent  and  treatment 
of  offenders  under  the  Uniform  Code  of 
Military  Justice  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


INCREASE  IN  OFFICERS  OP  THE 
NAVY 

The  bill  (H.R.  13050)  to  amend  JLitle 
10.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  an 
increase  in  the  numbers  of  officers  of  the 
Navy  designated  for  engineering  duty, 
aeronautical  engineering  duty,  and  spe- 
cial duty  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

ALTERNATES    FOR    MILITARY.    NA- 
VAL. AND  AIR  FORCE  ACADEMIES 

Tlie  bill  (H.R.  13593)  to  amend  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  to  increase  the 
number  of  congressional  alternates  au- 
thorized to  be  nominated  for  each  va- 
cancy at  the  Military.  Naval,  and  Air 
Force  Academies  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


FAILURE  TO  REMIT  POSTAGE  DUE 
COLLECTIONS 

The  bill  (H.R.  17024)  to  repeal  section 
1727  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  so 
as  to  permit  prosecution  of  postal  em- 
ployees for  failure  to  remit  postage  due 
collections,  under  the  postal  embezzle- 
ment statute,  section  1711  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  12  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


SECOND  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1968 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  IMr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1248.  H.R.  17734. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
17734)  making  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1968,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  with  amendments. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  IMANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  may  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quo- 
rum without  losing  his  right  to  the  floor. 
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The  PRESromO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  wlU 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT    ACKEEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  morning  business  tomorrow,  the 
time  be  equally  divided  between  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr. 
ProxmireI.  who  will  shortly  offer  an 
amendment,  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  PastoreI. 
the  manager  of  the  bill,  and  that  the 
vote  on  the  Proxmire  amendment  take 
place  not  later  than  2  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  fs  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement 
was  subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  as 
follows : 

Unanimotts-Conscnt  Agreement 

Ordered.  That  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote 
not  later  than  2  o'clock  p.m.  on  Wednesday. 
June  26.  1968,  on  an  amendment  (No.  856) 
by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  IMr.  Prox- 
Mntil  to  H.R.  17734.  an  act  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1968.  and  for  other  pur- 
poaes. 

Provided  further.  That  during  Its  further 
consideration.  aft«r  the  transaction  of  morn- 
ing business  on  Wednesday.  June  26,  until 
the  vote,  debate  on  the  amendment  shall 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  tjetween 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  |Mr.  Proxmire  | 
and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pastork|. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the  sec- 
ond supplemental  appropriation  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1968.  H.R.  17734.  was  received 
in  the  Senate  on  June  12  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  It  is 
an  urgent  deficiency  appropriation  bill. 
This  bill  includes,  in  addition  to  new  ob- 
llgatlonal  authority,  other  types  of  lan- 
guage which  result  In  additions  to  ex- 
penditures. You  will  recall  that  last  fall 
there  was  enacted  into  law  a  continuing 
resolution  which  carried  with  it  a  pro- 
vision reserving  appropriations  which 
had  been  made  in  the  regular  appropria- 
tion bills.  It  is  Public  Law  90-218.  Un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  reservation  of 
obligations  procedure,  a  total  of  $6,100.- 
000.000  was  reserved.  This  bill  releases 
$2,687,000,000  of  the  reservations.  In  ad- 
dition. In  several  accounts  where  expen- 
diture authority  existed  which  would  not 
be  required  in  fiscal  year  1968.  language 
Is  included  in  the  bill  transferring  these 
funds  for  use  for  essential  requirements. 


As  a  result,  this  bill  contalris  new  obll- 
gational  authority,  release  of  reserves  un- 
der Public  Law  90-218.  and  transfers  of 
funds.  The  grand  total  of  all  of  these 
amounts  in  the  bill  is  $9,110,000,000.  This 
is  a  reduction  of  $607  million  under  the 
budget  estimates,  but  it  is  an  incrctise 
of  $50  million  over  the  House  bill.  The 
largest  amoimts  in  this  bill  are  for  the 
Depwirtment  of  Defense  and.  including  all 
three  types  of  authority,  the  bill  contains 
$6,673,000,000  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, including  $6,055,000,000  for  the 
Southeast  Asia  Elmergcncy  Fund.  The 
bill  contains  $100  million  for  the  mili- 
tary assistance  program  to  Korea  and 
$5.5  million  for  grant  aid  to  the  Ryukyu 
Islands. 

As  I  stated  above.  Mr.  President,  of  the 
total  new  obligational  authority  of  $6.4 
billion  recommended  by  the  committee, 
$3.7  billion  is  the  new  obligational  au- 
thority required  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  meet  unfunded  fiscal  year 
1968  requirements  stemming  from  the 
war  in  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Pueblo 
incident. 

The  Department  of  Defense  submitted 
to  the  Congress  additional  requirements 
for  fiscal  year  1968  of  $4.9  billion.  These 
requirements  were  identified  as  follows: 
Requirements  Identified  prior 
to    the  Tet    offensive   and 

seizure  of  the  Pueblo $1,895,600,000 

Callup  of  Reserves  and  addi- 
tional      deployments       to 

South  Vietnam 399.600.000 

Response  to  the  Pueblo  Inci- 
dent    -         232.300.000 

Response  to  the  Tet  offensive 
of  the  Vletcong  and  North 

Vietnamese 1.907,500,000 

General  strengthening  of  de- 
fense   posture 356.800.000 

Allowances  for  unforeseen  re- 
quirements  340.700.000 

Total    4.932.500,000 

After  a  careful  review  of  these  re- 
quests, it  was  the  judgment  of  the  com- 
mittee that  a  net  reduction  of  $189.2  mil- 
lion could  be  made,  and  the  committee  so 
recommends:  $108.9  million  of  this  re- 
duction represents  the  action  of  the 
House,  and  an  additional  $80.3  million 
reduction  was  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee in  those  funds  proposed  for  trans- 
fer to  the  various  military  construction 
appropriation  accounts.  It  was  the  view 
of  the  committee  that  this  reduction 
could  be  made  without  any  serious  im- 
pairment to  military  operations  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

Supplemental  estimates  were  received 
by  the  committee  after  the  bill  passed 
the  House. 

For  the  District  of  Columbia,  it  was 
found  that  an  additional  $7  million  in  the 
form  of  a  capital  outlay  loan  was  required 
to  help  finance  approved  projects,  and 
the  committee  has  approved  this  loan 
authorization.  In  addition,  a  supplemen- 
tal budget  estimate  in  District  of  Colum- 
bia funds  was  received  in  the  amoimt  of 
$10.9  million  and  the  committee  has  ap- 
proved this  item  in  full.  Included  in  the 
increase  is  $297,000  for  the  summer  en- 
richment program;  $350,000  for  the  sipe- 
cial  summer  school  program;  $1,474,000 
for  the  neighborhood  youth  program; 
and  $336,000  for  the  Headstart  program. 
The  committee  allowance,  together  with 


available  Federal  grants,  will  provide  a 
full  summer  program  for  children  and 
youth  of  the  District  with  emphasis  on 
those  most  disadvantaged.  The  details  of 
these  items  are  found  beginning  on  page 
15  of  the  committee  report. 

A  total  of  $3.1  million  was  added  to  the 
bill  under  General  Services  Administra- 
tion for  necessary  changes  in  the  For- 
restal  Building,  which  is  under  construc- 
tion here  in  Washington.  This  sum  is  re- 
quired by  reason  of  changes  required  by 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

Several  items  were  dealt  with  under 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  which  arc 
described  fully  in  the  committee  report 
beginning  on  page  20.  The  principal  item 
is  $6.9  million  for  the  Trust  Territory  ot 
the  Pacific  Islands  as  a  result  of  typhoon 
damage — and  as  a  related  agency  imder 
this  chapter,  the  committee  recommend.s 
$225,000  to  laimch  the  American  Revolu- 
tion Bicentennial  Commission,  which  i.s 
preparing  plans  for  the  celebration  in 
1976. 

The  House  of  Representatives  voted 
into  this  bill  $90,965,000  for  payments  to 
school  districts  for  operating  expenses 
The  committee  concurs  in  this  recom- 
mendation and  has  included  language  in 
the  bill  extending  the  date  during  which 
the  funds  will  be  available  until  July  31. 
1968. 

An  additional  S13  million,  by  transfer, 
has  been  included  in  the  Department  ol 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  chapter 
of  this  bill  for  rat  control  grants.  The 
committee  was  informed  that  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  has  46  applications  on 
hand  calling  for  $26  million,  and  con- 
cludes that  $13  million  of  projects  amons 
this  group  could  be  processed  in  the  near 
future.  The  funds  are  allotted  on  a  proj- 
ect basis,  with  the  grantee  being  required 
to  pay  a  part  of  the  cost. 

During  the  full  committee  markup  cf 
this  bill,  S75  million  was  Included  for 
the  summer  job  program  under  the 
Manpower  Administration  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  The  Senate  will  re- 
call that  a  previous  supplemental  con- 
ference leport  was  rejected,  and  this 
amount  was  voted  by  the  Senate  and  sent 
back  to  conference  where  it  still  lingers. 
Committee  action  continued  these  funds 
available  through  August  31,  1968.  The 
committee  believes  that  the  additional 
$75  million  for  the  summer  job  program 
will  enable  it  to  tactually  be  brought  up 
to  the  1967  level  and  expanded  where 
most  needed. 

The  contmiittee  recommends  $25  mil- 
lion to  carry  out  Headstart  programs  for 
economically  disadvantaged  preschool 
children,  which  provides  school  year  and 
summer  programs  for  children  between 
the  ages  of  3  and  5  years.  In  fiscal  year 
1967,  Headstart  was  funded  at  a  level 
of  S352  million.  The  Office  of  Economics 
Opportunity  appropriation  passed  in 
December  1967  provided  $327  million— 
a  reduction  of  $25  million  and  10,600  op- 
portunities. Headstart  operates  on  a  for- 
ward-fimding  basis,  with  funds  being  ob- 
ligated for  programs  that  will  operate 
in  the  future.  The  additional  language 
provides  that  fimds  can  be  obligated  until 
August  31,  1968,  thus  enabling  directors 
to  establish  programs,  hire  teachers,  and 
enroll  children  in  time  to  begin  in  Sep- 
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tember.  The  amount  of  $25  million  is 
Identical  with  that  added  by  the  Senate 
to  the  urgent  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill  (H.R.  15399).  which  has  been  in 
conference  since  March  18,  1968,  with 
this  item  in  disagreement. 

In  addition.  Senator  Hart,  of  Michi- 
gan, brought  to  our  attention  the  re- 
cently enacted  amendments  to  the  Na- 
tional School  Limch  Act,  to  strengthen 
and  expand  food  service  programs  for 
children  and  proposed  that  we  include 
$32  million  in  the  bill  for  this  activity. 
This  new  law  is  Piriolic  Law  90-302  and 
was  signed  by  the  President  on  May  8, 
1968.  In  view  of  the  urgent  need  to  ini- 
tiate the  pilot  special  food  service  pro- 
gram as  soon  as  possible,  the  committee 
has  recommended  an  appropriation  of 
$32  million  to  be  included  in  this  bill  for 
use  during  fiscal  1969.  The  urgent  need  is 
justified  on  the  basis  that  improved  nu- 
trition programs  for  children  in  low-in- 
come families  and  children  in  areas  with 
high  concentrations  of  working  mothers 
In  day-care  centers  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren show  that  as  of  March  1965  there 
were  4.5  million  children  under  the  age 
of  6  who  had  working  mothers:  mothers 
of  almost  6.5  million  more  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  6  and  11  held  jobs: 
725,000  children  imder  6  were  in  fami- 
lies with  less  than  $5,000  annual  income: 
and  almost  1  million  more  children  in 
these  lower  income  families  were  in  the 
age  group  6  through  11. 

In  order  to  participate  In  the  Osaka 
Fair  to  the  fullest  extent,  the  committee 
has  included  an  additional  $4  million 
imder  the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  for 
a  total  of  $13,307,000,  of  which  at  least 
half  must  be  used  to  purchase  blocked 
yen  owned  by  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

It  was  found  during  the  detailed  ex- 
amination of  this  bill  in  the  committee 
that  certain  reductions  could  be  effected. 
Accordingly,  $80.3  million  was  cut  from 
the  bill  under  the  head  of  Emergency 
Fund,  Southeast  Asia,  as  I  have  already 
explained,  and  this  reduction  relates  to 
military  construction  which  had  not 
been  fully  planned  or  which  had  not 
been  definitely  decided  upon,  and  for 
which  the  funds  are  not  needed  at  this 
time.  In  addition,  imder  increased  pay 
costs,  a  total  of  $35  million  has  been  cut 
from  the  Dejmrtment  of  Defense  portion 
of  the  bill  in  title  II.  Likewise,  under  the 
post  office  Item,  It  was  found  that  a  re- 
duction In  new  obligational  authority  of 
$22  million  could  be  effected,  which  has 
been  done  by  the  committee.  The  accom- 
panying report,  which  is  quite  lengthy, 
gives  complete  information  on  each  item 
in  the  bm. 

I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions 
any  Senator  may  have.  In  the  mefuitlme, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mittee amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc, 
and  that  the  bill,  as  thus  amended,  be 
regarded  for  the  purpose  of  amendment 
as  original  text,  provided  that  no  point  of 
order  shall  be  considered  to  have  been 
waived  by  reason  of  agreement  to  this 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc 
are  as  follows: 
Oq  page  4.  after  line  3,  Inaert: 


"SCHOOL     LUNCH     PROGRAM 

"For  an  additional  tunount  for  'School 
lunch  program",  fiscal  year  1969,  for  the  spe- 
cial food  service  programs  for  children,  in- 
cluding State  and  Federal  administrative  ex- 
penses therefor,  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  May 
8,  1968  (Public  Law  90-302),  »32,000,000." 

On  page  9,  line  22,  after  the  word  "Asia", 
strike  out  "$3,791,100,000"  and  insert  "$3.- 
710.800,000";  and  on  page  10.  line  3.  after 
the  word  "costs",  insert  a  colon  and  "Pro- 
vided, That  funds  made  available  under  this 
head  may  also  be  used  in  connection  with 
military  activities  in  the  Republic  of  Korea." 

On  page  10,  after  line  19,  insert; 

"Loans  to  the  District  op  Columbia  for 
Capital  Outlay 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  "Loans  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  Capital  Out- 
lay", $7,000,000.  to  remain  available  until 
expended  and  to  be  advanced  upon  request 
of  the  Commissioner  to  the  general  fund.'" 

One  page  11.  line  5.  after  the  word  "ex- 
penses", strike  out  "$535,558"  and  Insert 
"$2,992,558";  and  In  line  8,  after  the  word 
"fund",  Insert  a  colon  and  "Provided,  TTiat 
$2,457,000  of  this  appropriation  shall  remain 
available  until  September  30,  1968,  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  a  summer  program 
for  children  and  youth". 

On  page  11,  line  13,  after  the  word  "safety", 
strike  out  $1,611,076"  and  Insert  "$8,237,- 
076". 

On  page  11,  line  18.  after  the  word  "Edu- 
cation", strike  out  "$790,000"  and  Insert 
"$5,690,000'". 

On  page  11.  line  24,  strike  out  "$2,214,000" 
and  Insert  "■$2,222,000''. 

At  the  top  of  page  12,  Insert: 

"Highways  and  Traffic 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Highways 
and  Traffic'.  $28,000,  of  which  $18,000  shall 
be  payable  from  the  highway  fund." 

On  page  12,  after  line  4.  insert: 

"Sanitary  Engineering 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Sanitary 
engineering',  $75,000.  of  which  $6,000  shall 
be  payable  from  the  water  fund,  and  $4,000 
from  the  sanitary  sewage  works  fund." 

On  page  12.  alter  line  14,  strike  out: 

"Fix  an  additional  amount  for  'Capital 
outlay",  to  remain  available  until  expended. 
$847,000,  of  which  $77,000  shall  be  available 
for  construction  services  by  the  Director  of 
Buildings  and  Grounds  or  by  contract  for 
architectural  engineering  services,  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  Commissioner." 

And.  in  lieu  thereof.  Insert: 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Capital 
outlay",  to  remain  available  until  expended. 
$898,000.  of  which  $60,000  shall  be  payable 
from  the  highway  fund:  Provided,  That 
$77,000  of  this  appropriation  shall  be  avail- 
able for  construction  services  by  the  Director 
of  Buildings  and  Grounds  or  by  contract  for 
architectural  engineering  services,  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  Commissioner." 

On  page  13,  line  13,  insert: 
"DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE — CIVIL 
"Rttikttj  Islands,  Army 
"adruntstration 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Adminis- 
tration', $5,500,000." 

At  the  top  of  page  14.  Insert: 

"GENERAL  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION 

"Real  Property  Acttvities 
"construction,  public  buildinos  projects 
"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Construc- 
tion, public  buildings  projects'  for  construc- 
tion of  Federal  Office  Building  Numbered  5, 
District  of  Columbia,  $3,100,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended:  Provided,  That, 
in  addition,  savings  effected  In  other  projects 
under  the  appropriation  for  'Construction, 
public  buildings  projects'  shall  be  available 
for  the  foregoing  project  but  in  an  amount 


not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  amount 
appropriated  herein." 

On  page  15.  line  17,  after  the  word  "serv- 
ices", strike  out  "$3,107,000"  and  insert 
"$6,099,000". 

On  page  15.  line  20,  strike  out  "$2,172,000" 
and  insert  "$1,972,000". 

At  the  top  of  page  16,  insert: 

"OFFICB     of     TERRrrORIES 
"TRUST  TESRITORT  Or  THK  PACIFIC  ISLANDS 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands'.  $6,900,000." 

On  page  16.  line  8,  after  the  word  "pro- 
tection", strike  out  "$4,046,000"  and  insert 
"$4,182,000". 

On  page  16,  after  line  8.  insert: 

"CONSTRUCTION 

"For  an  ndditioual  amount  for  'Construc- 
tion', to  remain  available  until  expended. 
$560,000,  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from  bal- 
ances remaining  unobligated  on  June  30, 
1968.  in  annual  appropriations  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior."" 

On  page  19,  after  line  C.  insert: 

"HISTORICAL    AND    MEMORIAL 

COMMISSIONS 
"American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Commission 
"salaries  and  expenses 
"For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  July  4.  1966  (Public 
Law  89-491 ) ,   as  amended,  establishing   the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sion. $225,000,  to  remain  available  untU  ex- 
pended." 

On  page  19,  after  line  14,  insert: 

"DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
"Manpower  Administration 

"MANPOWER   development   AND   TRAINING 

activities 

"For  an  additional  amount  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  section  102  of  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962. 
as  amended.  $75,000,000,  to  remain  available 
until  August  31.  1968." 

On  page  20.  line  9.  after  the  figures  "$90.- 
965.000".  insert  a  comma  and  "to  remain 
available  untU  July  31,  1968". 

On  page  21.  after  line  14,  strike  out: 

'For  an  additional  amount  for  "Compre- 
hensive health  planning  and  .services'.  $60,- 
000,  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from  the 
amount  resen-ed.  under  the  appropriation 
granted  under  this  head,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  90-218." 

And.  in  lieu  thereof,  Insert: 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Compre- 
hensive health  planning  and  ser\-lces".  $10.- 
187,000,  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from  the 
amounts  reserved,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
90-218,  under  the  appropriation  for  'Elemen- 
tary and  secondary  educational  activities', 
which  together  with  not  to  exceed  $2,873.- 
000  of  the  amount  reserved  under  the  ap- 
propriation granted  under  this  head,  pur- 
suant to  said  public  law.  shall  be  available 
for  the  purpose  of  such  association." 

On  page  22.  line  6.  after  the  word  "Admin- 
istration", strike  out  "$84,928,000"  and  in- 
sert "$83,828,000". 

At  the  top  of  page  24,  Insert: 

"EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 
"OmcE  OP   Economic   OppoRrciirrY 

"ECONOMIC     OPPORTUNrrY     TIIOGRAM 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  expenses 
necessary  to  carry  out  Headstart  programs 
provided  for  by  law  pursuant  to  section 
222  (a)(1)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964,  as  amended,  $25,000,000,  to  remain 
avtdlable  until  August  31,  1968." 

On  page  24,  after  line  10.  insert: 
"Senate 

"For  payment  to  Ethel  Kennedy,  widow  of 
Robert  F.  Kennedy,  late  a  Senator  from  th« 
State  of  New  York.  $30,000." 

On  page  24,  after  line  14,  insert: 
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"CONTWOENT    EXPTOSBa    OT    TH*    SCNAR 

"atqtniUES   and   iNvcariOATTOHS 

•■Tor  an  additional  amount  for  "InqulileB 
and  InveBUgatlona.'  fl«cal  year  19W.  WflS.- 
000." 

On  page  27.  line  15,  after  the  word  "ex- 
pended", strike  out  ••»9.307,000"  and  ln»en 
•$13,307,000". 

On  page  29.  at  the  beginning  of  line  18. 
strike  out  •$200,000"  and  Inaert    •$360,000". 

On  page  31.  after  line  11.  Insert. 
"Sknatc 

"Compensation  of  the  Vice  President  and 
Senators.  $1,305. 

"Salaries,  ofllcers  and  employees.  $315,689. 

•Offlce  of  the  Legislative  Counsel.  $10,955." 

On  page  31.  after  line  16.  Insert: 

••CONTTNCENT    EXPENSES   OF    THE    SENATE 

•Senate  policy  committees.  $13,240. 
••Automobiles  and  maintenance.  $1,200. 
•Inquiries  and  investigations.  $174,990.  In- 
cluding $6,020  for  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

Folding  dociunents,  HI, 105 

•  MlacelUneous  Items.  $38,090.  Including 
$«.000  for  payment  to  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  In  accordance  with  section  4  of  Pub- 
lic Law  87-82.  approved  July  I.  1961." 

At  the-top  of  page  34.  insert ; 

•  Senate  garage.'  $2.000.'' 

On  page  40.  line  14.  after  the  word  Army", 
strike    out    ••$90.000.000"    and    Insert     "•es.- 

ooo.ooo-'. 

On  page  40.  line  17.  after  the  word  'Navy", 
strike  out  $110,000,000"  and  Insert  ■•$105.- 
OOO.OOO". 

On  page  41.  line  1.  after  the  word  "Air 
Force",  strike  out  $70.000.000""  and  Insert 
••$65.000.000" 

On  page  55.  line  18.  after  the  word  'opera- 
tion', strike  out  "$3.000.000'*  and  loaert 
••$2,000,000". 

On  page  55.  line  20.  after  the  word  "Oper- 
ations", strike  out  $110,000,000'  and  insert 
■•$89,000,000";  and  in  line  21.  after  the  word 
•addition',  strike  out  $25,000,000"  and  in- 
sert ••$34.000.000'' 

On  page  58.  line  11.  after  the  word  'Opera- 
tlons".  strike  out  •$10,000,000"  and  Insert 
•  $12,000,000  ■ 

On  page  62.  after  line  7.  strike  out: 

"NATION.AI.   FOUNDATION    ON    THE   AETS   AND  THE 
HUMANrrlES 

'•Salaries  and  expenses  ".  $5,000." 

AMENDMENT    NO      S3S 

Mr.  PROXMraE.  Mr.  President.  I  caU 
up  my  amendment  iNo.  856).  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  amendment,  as 
follows : 

On  page  9,  line  22.  strike  out  "t3.710.800.- 
000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$3,442,800.- 
000". 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  now  has  before  it  a  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  lor  fiscal  1968  contain- 
ing $6,225,127,000  for  the  Department  of 
Defense.  The  total  of  both  new  obliga- 
tional  authority  and  releases  from  the 
reserve  of  the  emergency  fund  for  South- 
east Asia  is  $6,055,800,000.  This  is  broken 
down  Into  $3,710,800,000  in  new  author- 
ity and  $2,345,000,000  released  from  the 
emergency  fund. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  pro- 
poses a  cut  from  this  $6  billion  appropri- 
ation of  only  S268  million.  These  savings 
would  be  achieved  through  cutting  back 
funds  for  increased — I  stress  "in- 
creased" — escalation  of  B-52  bombing  In 
Vietnam. 

I  propose  a  saving  of  $268  million  to 


be  taken  from  the  new  obll«atlonal  au- 
thority of  $3.7  billion  contained  In  this 
bUl. 

I  do  not  propose  to  change  the  amount 
stated  for  release  from  the  reserves  of 
the  emergency  fund. 

I  refer  to  page  209  of  the  hearings, 
and  I  quote  Secretary  Nitze : 

About  $268  million  more  will  be  needed  In 
fiscal  year  1968  to  support  the  larger  B-52 
bombing  program  now  projected.  By  far  the 
largest  item  Involved  Is  the  procurement  of 
nearly  (deleted)  MK-82  500-pound  bombs 
and  (deleted)  M-117  750- pound  bombs.  In 
addition,  the  higher  sortie  rates  now  In  effect 
and  planned  for  the  future  Involve  higher 
operating  costs:  that  Is.  depot  maintenance 
of  aircraft,  aircraft  spares.  POL.  and  so  forth. 
Finally,  (deleted)  more  B-52"s  will  be  mod- 
laed  to  give  them  a  conventional  bombing 
capability. 

I  propose  in  this  amendment  to  cut 
back  the  entire  amount  of  $268  million. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  to  the  Senate 
that  Secretary  Nitze  could  not  have  made 
clearer  the  element  of  escalation  con- 
tained in  this  paragraph.  The  Secretary 
used  the  words  '"higher,"  "larger," 
"more.'" 

Mr.  President.  In  the  hearing  I  ques- 
tioned Secretary  Nitze  about  these  state- 
ments that  explicitly  outlined  a  major 
escalation  of  our  bombing. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  our  escala- 
tion was  a  response  to  the  heightened 
activity  around  Khesanh,  the  Tet  ofifen- 
sive.  and  the  increased  ground  activity 
in  infiltration  routes  and  around  Saigon. 
However.  I  must  point  out  that  these 
episodic  increases  in  hostile  activity  are 
bein?  used  to  justify  an  escalation  that 
is  prolonged  beyond  the  immediate  re- 
tailiator>'  needs  of  the  tactical  situations 
I  have  just  mentioned. 

Mr.  President,  the  Secretary  says,  and 
justly  so,  that  the  increases  requested 
to  finance  additional  B-52  soriies  are 
needed  because  Khesanh  is  again  threat- 
ened and  activity  in  the  environs  of  Sai- 
gon demand  air  bombardment.  But  why 
tack  this  clearly  fiscal  1969  need  to  a  1968 
supplemental  ?  By  the  time  the  President 
signs  this  bill  into  law.  there  carmot  re- 
main more  than  4  days  of  fiscal  1968.  And 
I  defy  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
expend  the  $268  million  for  additional 
B-52  bombing  alone  in  4  days.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  could  act  on  this 
tomorrow,  as  I  understand  it.  and  that 
would  mean  that  3  days  would  be  left. 

Mr.  President,  this  supplemental  for 
Defense  purposes  Is  clearly  a  fiscal  1969 
supplemental.  It  is  being  requested  in 
addition  to  the  billions  and  billions  al- 
ready contained  in  the  1969  budget  au- 
thorizations for  IX)D. 

I  know  it  will  be  said  that  this  amend- 
ment would  interfere  with  the  authority 
of  the  President  to  determine  the  tac- 
tical course  of  the  war. 

My  answer  is  that  it  certainly  would, 
and  that  is  precisely  the  intention  of  the 
amendment. 

It  would  do  so  in  one  very  limited  re- 
spect and  in  one  respect  only.  It  would 
stop  the  B-52  bombing  escalation,  and 
only  that  escalation.  It  would  not  pre- 
vent us  from  stepping  up  other  phases  of 
the  war.  In  fact,  this  supplemental — as 
I  shall  point  out — would  do  precisely 
this. 


What  Congress  has  done  to  date  is 
to  write  a  blank  check  to  the  President 
on  bombing  in  Vietnam.  The  adminis- 
tration has  chosen  to  curtail  the  bomb- 
ing of  part  of  North  Vietnam,  but  it  has 
immensely  increased  the  bombing  in 
South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  dropped  more 
bomb  tormage  on  Vietnam  than  we  did 
in  all  of  World  War  II.  An  actual  break- 
down of  bomb  tonnage  dropped  during 
World  War  II  and  in  Vietnam  through 
April  of  this  year  is  very  enlightening: 
as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  stupefying. 

During  World  War  n,  we  dropped  in 
the  Pacific  theater  502.781  tons,  and  I 
emphasize  the  word  ""tons."  of  bombs 
That  comes  to  1.005.562,000  pounds.  In 
the  North  African  and  European  theater, 
we  dropped  1,554,463  tons  or  2.108.926.- 

000  pounds.  The  total  of  all  bombs 
dropped  during  all  of  World  War  II.  in 
both  theaters,  comes  to  2.057,244  tons 
or  4,114.480  pounds.  Using  the  rule  ol 
thumb  of  about  SI  per  pound,  we  ex- 
pended in  World  War  II  a  total  of  $4- 
114.480.000  just  for  the  air-dropped 
munitions. 

Now  a  look  at  the  figures  for  Viet- 
nam shows  that,  during  the  3V2  years 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  ha.s 
figures  on.  we  have  dropped  a  total  of 
2.220.000  tons,  more  not  only  than  all 
the  tonnage  of  bombs  dropped  over  Eu- 
rope and  North  Africa  during  World 
War  n  but  more  than  dropped  durint; 
all  of  World  War  II  around  the  entire 
globe.  Our  present  bombing  totals  in 
Vietnam  thus  exceed  the  entire  total 
for  World  War  II.  not  just  Elurope  and 
North  Africa. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  a  look  at  the  Viet- 
nam bombing  figures  for  each  succeedint; 
year  domonstrates  clearly  the  point  that 

1  am  making  here  today — that  the  Con- 
gress is  giving  the  bombing  escalation 
policy  another  resounding  endorsement 

In  1965  we  dropped  a  total  of  315.000 
tons  in  Vietnam. 

In  1966  we  dropped  a  total  of  512.000 
tons  in  Vietnam. 

In  1967  we  dropped  a  total  of  932,000 
tons  in  Vietnam. 

In  1968.  through  April,  in  the  first  4 
months  of  this  year,  we  dropped  a  total 
of  441,368  tons  in  Vietnam. 

If  we  sustain  this  rate  through  1968, 
we  will  drop  the  stupendous  tonnage  of 
1.3  million  tons  largely  in  South  Vietnam 
this  year  or  close  to  the  amount  we 
dropped  in  all  the  years  of  World  War  II 
in  all  of  Europe  and  Africa. 

I  emphasize.  Mr.  President,  these  fig- 
ures come  directly  from  the  OfQce  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  represent  the 
very  latest  figures  available. 

We  have  dropped  130  pounds  of  bombs 
for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  living 
in  North  and  South  Vietnam. 

In  other  words,  if  one  were  to  put  all 
the  people  in  Vietnam  on  one  side  of  the 
scale  and  then  put  all  of  the  bombs  on  the 
other  side  of  the  scale,  the  bombs  would 
weigh  more  than  all  the  people  living  in 
South  Vietnam  and  North  Vietnam  to- 
gether. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 
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Spong  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  has  made  a  lot  of  compari- 
sons at>out  bombs  dropped  in  previous 
wars.  When  we  were  dropping  those 
bombs  in  World  War  n  we  were  dropping 
them  on  cities  and  factories  and  they 
were  hitting  where  they  hurt. 

Up  to  this  point,  in  Vietnam  we  have 
been  dropping  them  on  jungles,  or  on  top 
of  an  old  and  beat  up  flivver,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort.  If  those  bombs  had 
been  dropped  on  the  cities  of  North  Viet- 
nam, those  people  would  know  they  had 
been  bombed.  However,  unfortunately, 
this  President  and  this  administration 
have  gone  to  great  extremes  to  assure 
that  those  bombs  are  dropped  on  insig- 
nificant targets;  and  aircraft  worth  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  are  used  to 
bomb  some  little  peanut  bridge  that  does 
not  mean  anything  and  that  can  be 
rebuilt  the  next  day. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator  that  what  1  am  talking  about  is 
prospective  bombing,  which  this  amend- 
ment would  limit,  and  prospectively,  at 
least  in  the  near  future,  the  number  of 
bombs  dropped  on  North  Vietnam  would 
be  relatively  modest  because  we  are  not 
now  bombing  above  the  20th  parallel. 
My  point  is  that  we  are  bombing  bigger 
than  ever  in  South  Vietnam. 

While  it  is  true  that  many  of  those 
bombs  are  wasted  and  dropped  in  the 
jungle,  many  destroy  rice  paddies,  homes, 
and  people.  There  is  no  question  that 
many  Innocent  South  Vietnamese  people 
have  been  killed.  Certainly,  the  military 
regrets  it  as  much  as  I  regret  it. 

The  point  I  am  making  and  the  point 
I  shall  make  is  that  there  should  be  a 
limit  to  this  bombing.  We  ought  to  set  the 
limit  and  recognize  that  if  we  do  not  set 
a  limit  there  will  be  nothing  left  in  South 
Vietnam.  I  am  not  talking  about  North 
Vietnam,  the  enemy  country. 

I  have  been  a  supporter  of  the  admin- 
istration on  the  war  and  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting a  deletion  of  any  of  the  rest  of 
the  escalation  for  Vietnam  provided  In 
the  supplemental.  However,  here  ^e  are 
following  a  policy  that  makes  it  in- 
creasingly difficult  for  us  to  hold  the 
support  of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam, 
whose  support  Is  quite  essential  if  we  are 
to  win  a  stable  peace. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  am  not 
sure  whether  we  are  in  disagreement. 
However,  I  do  wish  to  express  my  view. 
It  is  an  absolute  disgrace  to  send  Amer- 
ican fighting  men  to  fight  a  war.  to  fight 
and  die.  with  limitations  imposed  upon 
them  which  prevent  them  from  winning, 
and  cause  them  to  lose  the  war  without 
having  a  chance  to  win  It  or  to  fight  in 
a  manner  to  see  if  they  can  win  it. 

Unfortunately,  up  to  now,  the  way 
the  matter  has  been  pursued,  our  men 
fight  with  shackles  on.  It  is  perfectly 
all  right  for  the  enemy  to  send  men  down 
and  blast  away  at  Saigon  with  anything 
they  can  blast  away  with  and  hit  any- 
thing they  can  hit,  with  an  aim  to  hurt 
civilians  as  well  as  the  troops,  and  yet 
our  people  have  imposed  upon  them  such 


a  limitation  that  even  if  we  warned  all 
of  the  people  to  get  out  of  Hanoi  we 
could  not  blast  them. 

As  long  as  we  have  those  conditions 
and  must  fight  with  one  leg  and  one  hand 
tied  behind  us,  I  do  not  see  how  this 
Nation  can  prevail.  If  we  do  not  lose  un- 
der those  conditions  it  will  be  by  ac- 
cident. 

I  have  very  little  confidence  that  the 
enemy  is  going  to  agree  to  any  honor- 
able settlement  shortly.  In  my  opinion, 
sometime  between  now  and  the  time  this 
matter  is  over  with,  somebody  should 
tui-n  our  military  loose  and  let  them  fight 
the  war  and  see  if  they  can  win  it.  Up 
until  now  they  have  not  had  that  chance. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  I  do  disagree 
with  the  Senator.  I  favored  limitations 
on  bombing  2  years  ago  and  I  said  so.  I 
thought  the  bombing  moratorium  should 
have  been  continued  longer.  I  favored  the 
restraint  of  trying  to  avoid  killing  civil- 
ians in  North  Vietnam.  We  should  not  try 
to  blast  Vietnam  completely  off  the  face 
of  the  earth  and  this  escalation  is  putting 
us  in  the  position  of  doing  that. 

As  far  as  the  position  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  on  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  is  concerned,  much  of  that  is 
irrelevant  for  the  time  being.  This  pro- 
vision in  the  supplemental  bill  would  not 
go  to  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam, 
first,  because  we  have  not  used  our  B- 
52's  In  the  Hanoi  area  for  various  techni- 
cal reasons  and,  second,  we  have  de- 
escalated  until  only  10  percent  of  the 
people  live  in  the  North  Vietnam  areas 
where  we  are  bombing. 

I  am  talking  about  bombing  South 
Vietnam.  If  we  are  going  to  create  the 
conditions  which  Vice  President  Hubert 
Humphrey  discussed  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  Sunday,  in  which  he  said  the 
w'hole  pui-pose  of  our  military  action  Is  to 
create  political  conditions  In  which  we 
can  negotiate  a  constructive  peace,  I  sub- 
mit we  are  not  creating  that  condition  by 
unlimited  bombing,  increasing  it  steadily, 
month  after  month  and  year  after  year, 
in  South  Vietnam  in  the  area  where 
people  live,  where  their  homes  and  lives 
are  beihg  destroyed,  and  these  are  the 
people  whose  attitude  toward  their 
govenmient  in  postwar  Vietnam  will  de- 
termine whether  or  not  the  Vietnam  war 
will  turn  out  to  have  achieved  any  pur- 
pose or  not. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  would  hope 
that  those  homes  they  are  bombing  are 
homes  In  which  the  Vietcong  happen  to 
be. 

Now  that  is  what  it  is.  I  would  favor 
that  and  ask,  why  not?  Would  It  not  be 
better  to  bomb  that  house  where  the 
Vietcong  Ls,  rather  than  sending  In  one  of 
our  men  with  a  bayonet  to  root  the  man 
out? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  will  go  into  that  in 
a  few  moments,  but  Art  Buchw^ald,  in  a 
column  written  last  February,  made  a 
pretty  good  analogy  that  drives  home  to 
Americans  what  it  means  to  a  Vietnamese 
to  come  along  and  say  to  that  Viet- 
namese, "Charlie  is  against  you.  The 
Vietcong  are  Communists.  We  must  de- 
stroy your  home,  your  farm  to  get  him." 
I  think  that  we  fail  to  understand  how 
blasting  that  Vietnam  house,  dive  bomb- 
ing It.  hitting  it  with  artillery,  and  tak- 
ing It  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  af- 


fect the  Vietnamese  whose  property  Is 
being  destroyed  to  save  him.  It  Is  hard 
for  us  to  understand  because  it  is  not 
our  house.  We  do  not  live  in  it. 

If  the  chief  of  police  in  the  town  where 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  lives  was 
shooting  out  all  the  windows  of  the 
Senator's  house  and  brought  up  artillery 
to  drive  a  criminal  out  of  his  house,  he 
might  have  mixed  feelings  about  it.  The 
chief  of  police  is  after  that  criminal,  but 
the  Senator  might  not  like  the  notion 
that  his  housing  is  being  destroyed.  That 
Is  what  we  are  doing  In  Vietnam. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Let  me  say 
that  Art  Buchwald,  in  my  judgment,  lias 
the  t»est  credentials  as  a  humorist,  but 
I  am  not  familiar  with  his  qualifications 
as  a  military  expert. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Of  course  not.  That 
is  not  my  point,  whether  he  is  or  is  not  a 
mllltaiy  expert.  He  Is  not.  He  would  be 
the  first  to  say  that  he  is  not.  But  he 
does  drive  home  the  point  which  I  be- 
lieve makes  sense.  It  is  hard  for  us  In  this 
country.  In  our  safe  comfort,  in  Louisi- 
ana, Wisconsin,  or  Washington,  to 
understand  what  is  in  the  minds  of 
people  who  are  having  everything  they 
owTi  completely  destroyed. 

Art  Buchwald.  It  seems  to  me.  has 
brought  that  home  pretty  well.  You  do 
not  have  to  be  an  expert  to  know  that. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  the  Senator 
wishes  to  use  the  same  analogy:  If  the 
Communists  were  holed  up  In  my  home 
and  they  were  trying  to  take  this  coun- 
try over,  even  If  they  were  holding  me 
as  a  hostage  inside  that  same  house,  I 
personally  think  that  the  forces  operat- 
ing against  commimism  should  blast  the 
thing  down  even  If  It  took  my  own  life  to 
do  so.  If  I  were  a  free  person,  I  would 
come  out  with  a  white  flag  and  say,  "I 
am  not  a  Commimist."  But  If  the  Com- 
munists are  holed  up  inside  and  I  was 
not  free  to  come  outside  and  say  that 
there  were  a  number  of  Communists  In- 
side, I  think  the  forces  arrayed  against 
communism  should  blast  that  house 
down.  Why  not? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  would  feel  that 
way,  and  perhaps  I  would,  too.  But,  I  am 
not  sure.  It  is  so  hard  for  us  to  put 
ourselves  in  the  same  position  as  the 
South  Vietnamese.  The  South  Vietna- 
mese peasant  may  feel  strongly  opposed 
to  the  Vietcong.  But,  he  may  not.  He 
certainly  feels  strongly  about  what  is 
happening  to  his  own  home.  Perhaps  a 
South  Vietnamese  has  In  his  home  where 
the  Vietcong  is  suspected  to  be  his  w  ife 
and  his  children.  Perhaps  they  will  all 
be  killed.  That  has  happened  over  and 
over  again,  as  the  Senator  knows. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not  know 
how  the  South  Vietnamese  feel  about 
communism.  I  do  know  how  I  feel  about 
it.  I  have  visited  the  Soviet  Union  and 
many  other  places  and  my  reaction  is 
that  this  is  a  struggle  between  the  Com- 
munist and  the  anti-Communist  forces. 
The  Communist  crowd  is  not  going  to 
give  up  unless  they  have  been  soundly 
defeated.  So  far  as  my  side  is  concerned. 
I  would  not  be  in  favor  of  giving  up  until 
we  have  whipped  their  shirttails  from 
them.  So  I  would  not  be  in  favor  of  sur- 
render. I  would  be  willing  to  fight,  and 
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nght  every  bit  as  brutally  as  they  are 
fighting,  up  until  we  have  defeated  them. 
I  do  not  understand  why  the  Senator 
would  not  be  willing  to  flght  In  the  very 
same  way. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I.  too,  approve  en- 
thusiastically the  intent  of  the  bill,  that 
we  must  provide  for  a  beefing  up  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  Army  so  that  they  can 
fight  more  widely  and  more  effectively. 
That  makes  sense.  At  the  same  time,  I 
do  feel  very  strongly  that  for  us  to  in- 
crease above  the  level  that  is  already 
high  now  the  blasting  of  their  country 
and  the  destruction  of  their  homes,  it  is 
very,  very  hard  for  me  to  understand. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  But  that  is 
where  the  Vietcong  are.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  is  familiar  with  the  fact  that 
the  Vietcong  are  in  there  and  so  are  a 
lot  of  North  Vietnamese  regiments. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  draws  no  line 
at  all?  Would  he,  in  effect,  if  necessary, 
kill  every,  single  South  Vietnamese? 
Would  he -destroy  every  home  in  South 
Vietnam,  and  destroy  everything  else 
that  is  standing  if  necessary  until  we 
have  killed  the  last  Vietcong?  Is  there  no 
limit? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  would  not 

destroy  any  significant 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Not  willfully,  of 
course,  but  if  that  is  the  only  way  to 
do  it,  would  he  do  it? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  would  not 
destroy  where  the  Vietcong  are  not.  But 
I  would  blast  the  groimd  everywhere 
where  the  Vietcong  are,  if  I  had  my  way. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  have  dropped  15 
tons  of  bombs  for  every  square  mile  of 
territory  in  both  Vletnams.  We  have 
dropped  over  four  times  the  tonnage 
dropped  In  the  Pacific  theater  during 
World  War  n. 

Slightly  more  than  half  of  the  Vietnam 
war  total  landed  in  North  Vietnam  and 
the  rest  landf^d  in  South  Vietnam  from 
April,  Ijeginning  with  great  intensifica- 
tion on  the  South  Vietnamese  capital, 
and  within  a  few  weeks  will  be  increas- 
ingly more  in  South  Vietnam.  The  bc«nb- 
Ing  provided  in  this  supplemental  is  go- 
ing to  be  largely  in  South  Vietnam. 
However,  as  I  mention  later  in  more  de- 
tail, since  we  have  restricted  ourselves  to 
bombing  below  the  20th  parallel  and  yet 
are  planning  a  sustained  bombing  escala- 
tion, it  is  apparent  that  South  Vietnam 
and  the  South  Vietnamese  will  bear  the 
giant  share  of  this  bombing. 

Mr.  President,  the  field  commanders  of 
oiu-  forces  in  Vietnam  directing  this  im- 
precedented  rain  of  death  and  destruc- 
tion are  not  insane.  They  are  more  than 
brilliant  commanders.  They  are  the  best 
trained  and  the  most  skilled  military 
commanders  this  Nation  has  ever  had. 
But  they  are  more  than  that.  I  would 
willingly  concede  that  they  know  the 
excruciatingly  cruel  tragedy  this  cata- 
clysmic bombing  has  on  the  plain  people 
of  South  Vietnam.  And  yet  they  ask 
for  more. 

They  ask  for  more  bombing  because 
there  undoubtedly  is  a  clear  military  ad- 
vantage that  does  come  from — as  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  recognizes — 
blasting  to  kingdom  come  fields  and  vil- 
lages and  houses  that  are  likely  to  include 
Vietcong    sympathizers.    They    have    a 


clear-cut  military  mission.  And  they 
want  to  achieve  it  in  the  swiftest  and 
most  effective  way. 

But  theirs  is  a  military  mission.  I  re- 
peat a  military  mission.  And  Vtetruun  is 
only  in  part — In  limited  part — a  military 
problem.  What  Is  the  purpose  of  our  mil- 
itary action? 

Certainly  it  Is  not  to  destroy  South 
Vietnam.  Certainly  It  is  nbt  to  obliterate 
houses  and  farms  and  the  South  Viet- 
namese who  live  in  them.  Certainly  the 
purpose  of  this  military  action  we  are  en- 
gaged in  at  such  cost  and  such  agony  Is 
not  to  alienate  the  South  Vietnamese 
people  for  whom  we  are  fighting. 

And  yet — if  we  are  honest  with  our- 
selves— an  all-out.  no-ccUing.  sky's-the- 
limit  B-52  bombing  escalation  can  do  ex- 
actly tliis. 

Can  anyone  consider  these  fantastic 
bombing  flatiues  and  not  see  what  we  are 
doing  to  a  land  we  would  save? 

Does  it  not  mean  something  to  U.S. 
Senators  that  we  are  appropriating 
money  in  this  supplemental  to  step  up, 
to  increase  the  crushing  devastation  we 
are  visiting  on  South  Vietnam  far.  far 
atxjve  what  we  dropped  on  the  European, 
the  African,  and  the  Pacific  theaters  In 
all  of  World  War  H? 

No  one  else  Is  going  to  put  a  celling 
on  this  bombing  in  South  Vietnam.  We 
cannot  escape  the  responsibility. 

We  are  voting  the  money,  and  if  Sen- 
ators vote  against  this  amendment,  they 
are  voting  for  a  step-up  in  conventional 
bombing  that  will  have  the  same  im- 
pact on  this  country  we  are  trying  so 
hard  to  save  as  dropping  dozens  of  nu- 
clear bombs. 

This  is  not — or  it  should  not  be — a 
hawk-dove  issue.  This  is  not  a  matter 
of  wanting  to  pull  out  or  give  in.  This 
Is  not  a  throw-in-the-sponge  amend- 
ment. This  is  a  matter  of  using  our  God- 
given  sense  to  limit  a  policy — which  Is 
sure  to  destroy  everything  for  which  we 
fight  if  we  do  not  limit  It. 

And  this  is  just  what  imlimited,  all- 
out  B-52  bombing  can  do.  Ironically,  it 
can  defeat  us.  I  repeat,  it  can  defeat  us, 
because  it  is  alienating  the  people  whose 
support  In  this  kind  of  war  we  just  have 
to  have. 

First,  consider  the  attitude  of  the  peo- 
ple whoee  support  is  essential  if  an  hon- 
orable peace  is  to  be  achieved,  the  South 
Vietnamese  themselves. 

What  does  it  do  when  they  see  literally 
hundreds  of  thousands — yes.  himdreds  of 
thousands — of  these  500-  and  750-pound 
bombs  rip  into  their  homes,  their  vil- 
lages, their  rice  paddies — which  are  es- 
sential to  their  livelihood.  Day  after  day. 
week  after  week,  for  endless  months  and 
years,  their  beautiful  country  is  smashed 
over  and  over  and  over  and  over  again  by 
one  wave  of  devastation  after  another. 
Sure  our  intention  is  right,  sure  we  are 
fighting  the  Vietcong,  the  North  Viet- 
namese, the  enemy  of  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent South  Vietnam.  Many  South 
Vietnamese  respect  and  thank  us  for  this. 
Some  do  not.  But  certainly,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  vastly  growing  number  of  South 
Vietnamese  must  suffer  the  gravest 
doubts  when  they  see  the  incredible  de- 
struction our  bombing  Is  necessarily  vis- 
iting upon  their  coimtry. 
More  and  more  must  be  crying  out  that 


if  we  must  destroy  their  country  to  save 
it.  if  we  must  blast  their  homes  to  smith- 
ereens. If  we  must  ruin  their  rice  paddies, 
and  inevitably  kill  hundreds — perhaps 
thousands — of  Innocent  and  loyal  South 
Vietnamese  in  the  process — then  they 
must  wonder — and  wonder  Increasingly — 
Is  it  aU  worth  It?  Is  it  worth  it? 

Mr.  President,  this  Senator  has  been 
an  administration  supporter  on  the  war. 
I  have  never  favored  a  pullout,  or  a  give- 
in.  I  have  never  favored  the  Gavin  en- 
clave theory.  I  have  been  persuaded  that 
as  long  as  we  are  in  Vietnam  we  cannot 
sit  himkered  over  like  a  jackass  In  a  hail- 
storm. We  cannot,  and  should  not,  give 
up  the  initiative. 

The  name  of  the  game  in  Vietnam  as 
in  any  war  is  power.  We  have  it.  We 
have  to  use  It. 

If  we  are  to  negotiate  an  effective  set- 
tlement of  this  war,  we  must  do  it  from 
demonstrated  military  strength. 

But,  Mr.  President,  that  power  Is  not 
now  and  never  has  been  unrestrained. 
We  have  wisely  refused  to  use  our  nu- 
clear Sunday  punch.  We  have  wisely  sus- 
pended our  bombing  from  time  to  time  to 
try  to  create  conditions  which  might  lead 
to  peaceful  negotiations.  We  are  wisely 
right  now  limiting  the  area  of  North 
Vietnam  which  we  have  chosen  to  bomb. 
Now.  Mr.  President,  I  am  proposing 
that  for  once  the  Senate  take  the  initia- 
tive and  put  a  limit— a  high  limit,  ad- 
mittedly, but  a  limit — on  our  use  of  B-52 
bombing. 

As  I  say,  the  most  important  person  to 
us  in  this  Vietnam  war  is  the  South  Viet- 
namese peasant.  We  are  loelng  him.  And 
a  major  reason  why  we  are  losing  liim  is 
that  we  are  devastating  his  country.  He 
can  see  It,  he  is  human,  and  he  must 
resent  it. 

This  amendment  would  tell  the  mili- 
tary that  there  is  a  ceiling  to  the  devasta- 
tion of  our  bombing  of  South  Vietnam. 
It  would  let  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
know  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  very  much  concerned  with  what 
our  fantastically  heavy  bombing  Is  doins 
to  their  nation. 

It  would  tell  the  military  that  the 
blank -check  days  are  over.  It  would  say 
that  we  will  not  utterly  destroy  this  na- 
tion to  save  it.  Indeed,  if  we  are  to  save 
It.  this  morale-destroying  bombing  at 
this  crushingly  high  level  must  level  off. 
Mr.  President,  for  any  Member  of  the 
Senate  who  finds  it  difflcult  to  visualize 
what  it  means  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
to  have  their  homes  destroyed  In  order 
to  save  them,  the  syndicated  columnist 
Art  Buchwald  a  few  months  ago  spelled  it 
out. 

I  am  going  to  read  that  column  here- 
with. Here  Is  the  Buchwald  column  of 
February  20  of  this  year. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  before  he  reads  the  col- 
umn? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  happened  to  come  in 
at  the  tail  end  of  the  dialog  between  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin.  I  think  the  record  ought 
to  be  set  straight.  The  request  for  this 
money  is  not  predicated  upon  the  over- 
all policy  In  Vietnam.  As  has  been  ex- 
plained to  our  committee,  this  came 
about  because  of  the  sitiistlon  In  Khe- 
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sanh  and  the  Tet  offensive,  which  made 
it  necessary  to  increase  the  B-52  sorties 
from  1,200  a  month  to  1,800  a  month. 
If  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  prevails,  the  Senate  will  be 
saying  to  our  commanders,  go  back  to 
1,200  sorties  a  month,  thereby  endan- 
gering our  ground  troops,  because  these 
sorties  are  in  support  of  our  ground 
troops  In  Vietnam. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  this 
is  not  an  escalation  on  our  part.  The  Sen- 
ator is  asking  us  to  decrease  our  mili- 
tary capability,  which  will  endanger  the 
lives  of  American  troops  who  are  al- 
ready committed  in  that  area.  This  has 
been  brought  about  by  the  situation  in 
Khesanh  and  the  Tet  offensive.  I  think 
the  record  ought  to  be  set  straight  on 
that  point. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
that  I  did  point  that  out  In  the  course 
of  my  remarks  earlier.  I  emphasized  that 
the  Secretary  does  say  what  we  did  was 
in  response  to  what  happened  at  Khe- 
sanh. 

I  would  like  to  read  what  Secretary 
Nitze  said: 

In  addition,  the  higher  sortie  rates  now 
In  effect  and  planned  far  the  future  Involve 
higher  operating  costs  .  .  .  more  B-52"s  will 
be  modified  to  give  them  a  conventional 
bombing  capacity. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  re- 
ferred to  the  1,800  sorties  a  month,  which 
is  a  high  rate,  higher  than  had  been  pro- 
posed. We  dropped  far,  far  more  bombs 
in  1967  than  we  did  in  1966,  and  far  more 
in  1966  than  we  did  in  1965.  That  would 
have  been  somewhat  increased  if  we 
followed  the  January  program. 

Secretary  Nitze  came  forward  and  said 
we  had  that  trouble  In  Khesanh.  That  Is 
behind  us.  to  a  considerable  extent.  He 
wanted  us  in  a  position  to  continue  In- 
definitely at  a  higher  rate  than  we  had 
planned  in  January,  a  much  higher  rate. 
I  say  that  is  an  escalation  over  what  was 
planned.  I  call  that  escalation.  It  Is  that 
escalation  that  I  oppose. 

It  seems  to  me  very  clear  that  it  Is 
possible — and  easy,  as  a  matter  of  fact — 
for  the  military  to  use  those  1,800  sorties 
a  month  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  refeiTed  whenever  they 
have  the  kind  of  situation  that  con- 
fronted them  In  Khesanh. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  pointed 
out  that  we  are  dropping  bombs  in  all 
kinds  of  places  where  there  do  not  seem 
to  be  many  people,  over  bridges,  and  jun- 
gle trails  and  so  forth.  If  my  amendment 
passes  it  may  be  necessary  for  our  mili- 
tary commanders  to  use  more  discrimi- 
nation than  they  have  in  the  past  in  that 
connection.  It  may  be  that  they  will  have 
to  use  something  other  than  B-52's  to 
knock  out  a  small  bridge,  for  example. 
My  argument  is  that  we  can  respond  to 
a  situation  like  Khesanh  with  a  sharp 
increase  in  B-52  sorties  after  my  amend- 
ment passes.  After  all,  that  was  the  pro- 
gramed sorties  rate  when  Kesanh  caused 
a  step-up?  It  was  1.200.  They  were  able 
to  step  it  up  to  1,800  than  they  could  if 
necessary  do  it  sooner. 

To  go  ahead  with  the  Buchwald  col- 
umn, I  read  as  follows  from  that  column: 

My  friend  Kober  doesn't  seem  to  identify 
too   much   with   what   i$  going  on  in   the 


cities  of  South  Vietnam  these  days;  so  my 
friend  Schultz  had  to  explain  It  to  him. 
■■Suppose,"  said  Schultz.  ■■you  came  home 
one  night  and  found  the  pwllce  surrounding 
your  house,  and  suppose  you  said  to  the 
chief: 

■■  ■Hey,  what  are  you  shooting  In  my  house 
for?' 

■'  ■Don't  worry,  sir,  Charlie's  In  there,  but 
we'll  get  him  out.' 

"  ■That's  fine  but  do  you  have  to  shoot 
at  every  ^-Indow  to  do  It?" 

■■  'It's  the  only  way.  If  we  don't  rout  out 
Charlie.  Uiere  will  never  be  any  peace  In  this 
neighborhood.' 

■■  That's  just  great,  taut  In  the  meantime, 
would  you  stop  using  that  flame  thrower  on 
my  house?^ 

■•  'Charlie's  dug  in  and  we  have  to  use 
everything  we've  got.  It's  for  your  benefit, 
sir.  The  sooner  we  get  him  out  of  there,  Uie 
better  It  will  be  for  everybody.' 

"  "I'm  sympathetic  with  your  problem,  and 
I'd  like  to  get  Charlie  out,  too.  but  where 
am  I  going  to  live  If  you  keep  firing  mortars 
into  the  roof?' 

"  'Good  heavens,  man.  don't  be  unreason- 
able. There's  more  at  stake  than  your  house. 
If  we  don't  get  Charlie  out  of  there,  we'll 
lose  the  respect  of  everybody  In  this  city.' 

"  'Why  did  you  Just  blow  off  my  chimney?" 

"  'We  thought  he  might  be  up  there.  Look, 
you  can  always  get  a  new  chimney.' 

■'  "Sure,  but  what  am  I  going  to  do  for  a 
new  garage,  since  you  just  bl.osted  mine 
away?' 

"  'You  can't  fight  crime  and  lawlessness 
without  doing  some  damage.  Now  be  a  good 
guy.  and  just  stand  back  so  we  can  move  this 
artillery  piece  up  here.' 

"  'Now  wait  a  minute,  you're  going  too  far. 
I  forbid  you  to  use  artillery  against  my 
house.' 

■■  ■You  are  in  no  position  to  forbid  us  to 
use  anything.  Charlie  has  to  pay  for  his 
crimes.' 

"  "TTiafs  all  right  with  me,  but  who's  going 
to  pay  for  my  house?' 

■•  "l^m  sure  somebody  will  take  care  of  it. 
Besides,  that's  not  our  department.' 

"  *I  don't  want  to  be  a  bore  about  this, 
and  I  know  I  can't  see  the  big  picture,  but 
that  happens  to  be  my  dwelling  and  I  worked 
25  years  to  pay  for  It.  By  the  way,  you  know 
you  just  wrecked  my  kitchen,  don't  you?" 

"  'Sorry  about  that.  I  guess  he  must  be  In 
the  bedroom.' 

"  'What  are  you  doing  with  that  tank?' 

"  'We  can  hit  the  second  floor  better  with 
a  tivnk.' 

'■  ■I'll  bet  you  can.  Let  me  ask  you  a  ques- 
tion:  Suppose  he's  not  In  the  bedroom?' 

"  "ITien  we'll  have  to  knock  out  your 
living-room." 

■■  ■It  figures.  I  guess  one  last  appeal  to 
spare  my  house  would  fall  on  deaf  ears, 
wouldn't  it?' 

■■  "What  did  you  say?  I  can't  hear  you  be- 
cause of  the  dive  bombers.' 

••  ■Are  you  going  to  dive  bomb  my  house?' 

■■  ■It  seems  to  be  the  only  way.  Listen,  this 
hurts  us  more  than  It  hurts  you.' 

"  'There  they  go.  Holy  smoke,  the  whole 
liouse  Is  falling  down!  The  whole  house.  My 
house  Is  gone. 

"  'There  don't  seem  to  be  any  bodies  in  the 
rubble.  I  wonder  if  Charlie's  in  the  next 
house?'  '■ 

Art  Buchwald  has  a  marvelous  way  of  get- 
ting laughs,  even  from  those  who  strongly 
disagree  with  the  viewpoint  he  expresses.  But 
In  all  seriousness,  Mr.  President,  Is  not  this 
precisely  what  our  all-out,  blank  check,  no 
celling,  continually  escalating  B-52  bombings 
are  accomplishing? 

If  we  are  to  win  a  stable  peace,  we  must 
above  all  have  the  support  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese for  a  stable,  free  government.  Do  we 
win  that  stability  by  blasting  everything 
they  own  and  indeed  many  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese themselves  into  eternity  with  unlim- 
ited bombing? 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  again? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  agree  with  much  the 
Senator  has  said.  He  knows  how  I  feel 
about  this  whole  situation.  I  do  not  think 
we  are  debating  the  overall  military 
policy  with  respect  to  Vietnam.  I  under- 
stand what  he  says,  but  I  think  we  are 
getting  off  the  track.  I  can  appreciate  the 
satire  of  Mr.  Buchwald.  It  is  very  good. 
It  makes  some  people  laugh.  Even  in  the 
satire,  there  may  be  a  point.  But  with  our 
troops  trapped  in  Khesanh,  v.hat  are  we 
supposed  to  do?  While  they  are  shooting 
mortars  at  our  marines,  are  we  suppo.sed 
to  shoot  at  them  with  gumdrops  or  lolly- 
pops?  Our  men  were  trapped.  That  was 
the  only  way  to  get  them  out.  If  my  son 
were  there.  I  would  not  want  to  stand  up 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  vote  to 
take  away  the  bombers  that  are  the  um- 
brella our  troops  have  to  support  them. 
That  is  the  way  it  happened.  That  is  how 
we  got  our  boys  out  of  Khesanh.  Then 
we  had  the  Tet  offensive. 

The  point  here  is  that  these  sorties 
were  increased  from  the  plan  in  Janu- 
ary, only  because  of  the  situation  as  it 
developed.  If  the  argument  here  is  that 
we  ought  to  get  out  of  Vietnam  and  have 
it  all  over  with,  that  is  another  point.  But 
as  long  as  we  have  our  ground  troops 
there  who  need  this  protection  and  this 
umbrella  from  our  B-52  bombers,  I  think 
it  does  this  country  great  harm  if  all  of 
us  on  this  floor  begin  to  act  like  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  agree  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island  in 
that  I  do  not  think  we  can  withdraw 
unilaterally  from  Vietnam.  It  would  be  a 
serious  mistake,  as  I  see  that  struggle.  I 
have  said  that  over  and  over  again.  I  do 
not  oppose  the  various  other  escalations 
in  this  supplemental  bill  that  I  think 
are  necessary. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  tremendous  in- 
creases in  B-52  bombing  proposed  for 
South  Vietnam.  Once  again,  it  makes 
sense  to  me  that  with  the  tragic  amount 
of  bombing  authorized  at  the  beginning 
of  this  year,  if  the  military  will  use  just 
a  little  judgment,  it  will  be  possible  for 
them  to  have  available  what  they  need 
for  an  operation  like  Khesanh:  a  strictly 
military  operation  by  military  forces. 

But  we  know  that  B-52's  are  being 
used,  as  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
so  well  stated,  to  take  out  bridges,  to  hit 
jungle  trails,  and  in  all  kinds  of  ways, 
because  there  is  no  restriction  and  no 
limitation  on  their  use;  and  the  cost,  of 
course,  is  tremendous. 

I  might  point  out  incidentally,  Mr. 
President,  that  in  the  course  of  the  com- 
mittee hearings,  on  page  239,  in  response 
to  the  same  kind  of  argument  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
has  just  given  here,  Secretary  Nitze  said: 

with  respect  to  the  bombing,  the  large 
Item  here  is  the  increase  in  B-52  sorties.  That 
arose  principally  because  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese threat  to  Khesanh.  1  would  hardly 
say  that  the  successful  defense  of  Khesanh 
could  be  called  an  escalation. 

This  Senator  replied  to  Secretary 
Nitze : 

That  is  absolutely  right.  But  to  follow 
through,  you  said  th^t  you  expected  to  be 
able  to  maintain  a  substcntlally  higher  rate 
[deleted]    as  compared  to    [deleted]    sorties 
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you  h«d  programed,  with  •  rwidlnei  to  go  to 
[delrtedl. 

Thla  indicates  an  eacalaUon  over  wbat  you 
planned. 

Secretary  Nrm.  It  la  true  that  thla  pro- 
gram la  an  increaae  over  what  we  had 
planned  In  January,  and  a  subetantlal  In- 
creaae. because  one  of  the  Items  that  makes 
It  higher  Is  the  B-63  sorUes. 

My  point  Is  that  it  is  a  sustained  esca- 
lation over  what  they  had  planned  in 
January.  They  were  able  to  meet  the 
Khesanh  problem  with  what  had  been 
proRramed.  authorized,  and  appro- 
priated before.  Now  they  are  asking  for 
a  much  bigger  appropriation — and  I 
mean  much  bigger — to  provide  what 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  situation  in  which 
we  are  likely  to  have  very  serious  de- 
struction in  South  Vietnam,  that  could 
badly  hurt  us. 

Mr.  President,  apropos  of  the  Buch- 
wald  column,  there  comes  a  time  when 
the  city  coimcil  must  recognize  that 
there  are  other  ways  of  getting  "Charlie" 
out  of  the  house  than  turning  the  house 
to  rubble^  even  if  the  chief  of  police  can- 
not understand  that. 

Our  chief  does  not  see  it  this  way;  so 
it  is  up  to  this  city  council,  the  Senate, 
to  act. 

Again,  we  are  not  stopping  B-52  bomb- 
ing in  South  Vietnam.  Far  from  it.  Thla 
amendment  would  simply  draw  the  line 
at  a  very  high  level,  a  very  high  level 
Indeed,  of  sorties  and  tonnage,  a  level 
far.  far  above  the  tonnage  delivered  on 
all  of  E^irope  at  the  peak  of  World  War 
11. 

This  is  an  amendment  to  attempt  to 
see  that  there  is  something  left  in  South 
Vietnam  after  this  war  is  over. 

Some  Senators  may  argue,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  tills  is  an  exaggeration  of  the 
true  situation  in  Vietnam — that  we  are 
not  destroying  the  country  by  our  bomb- 
ing. 

Well.  Mr.  President.  I  call  the  Senate's 
attention  to  a  letter  written  last  August 
by  a  North  Vietnamese  Catholic  priest 
to  a  fellow  priest  in  France  that  spells 
out  what  the  bombing  has  done  to  the 
churches  in  just  one  part  of  North  Viet- 
nam. 

This  letter  is  not  a  report  from  South 
Vietnam.  It  is  from  North  Vietnam,  writ- 
ten before  the  President  at  the  end  of 
March  of  this  year  limited  North  Viet- 
namese bombing.  Since  that  time  the 
bombing  has  been  concentrated  on  South 
Vietnam.  And  the  kind  of  destruction 
that  our  bombing  visited  on  North  Viet- 
nam— and  then  some — Is  being  concen- 
trated nov-  in  South  Vietnam. 

We  should  note  especially  what  this 
means  for  South  Vietnam,  because  it  had 
already  borne  about  half  of  the  bomb- 
ing. After  all.  in  South  Vietnam  is  where 
most  of  the  military  action  has  been. 
Now  with  the  limitation  on  bombing  the 
north,  and  especially  with  the  bombing 
escalation  for  which  this  supplemental 
provides,  the  ruin  and  destruction  in 
South  Vietnam  will  far,  far  out-pace 
that  of  the  north. 

This  letter  spells  out  what  our  bomb- 
ing has  done  In  the  north. 

The  letter  appeared  In  a  very  small 
publication  distributed  to  a  select  group 
of  Catholics  who  migrated  from  the 
north  in  1954.  The  letter  In  Tlnh  Me — 


Motherland  News — appeared  in  the  No- 
vember 28.  1967.  IsBue.  Sent  through 
Prance  to  Saigon.  It  was  distributed  by 
Archbishop  Blnh  to  several  Vietnamese 
priests,  who  later  published  It  In  the 
Tlnh  Me.  The  archbishop,  according  to 
the  same  source,  sent  the  letter  to  Pope 
Paul  VI. 
It  reads  as  follows: 

DOAI  Hamlkt. 
Nghi  Dikn  VlLLAOa, 
NcRi  Loc  District, 
Nghe  An  Province.  North  Vietnam. 

August  29. 1967. 

Dea«  Pathf*:  I  am  very  sorry  to  inform 
you  about  the  death  of  Father  Lien  Beveral 
months  ago.  It  has  been  some  time  already 
so  I  am  no  longer  certain  of  the  day.  During 
these  last  years  he  carried  painfully  his  cru- 
cifix. He  had  to  move  from  Dan  Sa  to  Mlnh 
Cam  to  live  alone,  far  from  the  other  Fa- 
thers. That  area  has  been  bombed  and 
shelled  continuously,  especially  during  the 
month  of  May.  The  church  and  the  meeting 
house  were  completely  denxollshed  and  all 
the  furniture  was  lost  except  for  his  own 
watch.  At  that  time  he  escaped  unlnjiired. 
But  shortly  thereafter  he  fell  suddenly  very 
111.  He  was  carried  Into  the  hospital  where 
he  died.  I  do  not  know  If  he  met  the  other 
fathers  before  his  death:  It  was  very  pain- 
ful. 

That  Is  not  all.  I  have  Just  received  a  tele- 
gram from  Father  Tam  who  informed  me 
that  Ouy's  wife  and  one  of  his  children  died 
In  a  bombing  raid.  His  three  other  sons  were 
seriously  wounded.  It  Is  so  awful!  Please 
send  on  this  news  and  my  respectful  con- 
dolences. 

But  dear  Father,  at  home  In  our  province, 
these  Incidents  are  very,  very  numerous.  I 
could  never  count  them.  In  the  whole  dlo- 
ceoe  there  is  no  place  that  has  not  been 
bombed  and  i^helled.  Including  the  non- 
CathoUc  population  It  Is  Impossible  to  guess 
how  widespread  Is  the  death  and  agony. 
Every  day.  even  every  hour,  bombs  are 
poured  down  on  our  country  with  full  atroc- 
ity and  a  careless  manner.  Of  course,  there 
ore  mUltary  centers  here,  but  the  majority 
of  the  bombs  fall  on  clvUlan  centers.  Cath- 
olic and  non-Catholic  alike.  I  am  not  sure 
about  the  non-CathoUc  areas,  but  let  me 
speak  about  the  places  In  our  diocese.  Since 
the  day  the  Americans  have  escalated  the 
war  up  Into  the  North  in  our  diocese  there 
have  been  three  priests  killed  under  Amer- 
ican bombs.  The  dead  are  Father  Loc  at  Ky 
Anh.  Father  Ngoc  at  Nghla  Yen  and  Father 
Diem  at  the  Hoa  Thang  diocese.  Father  Diem 
died  Just  on  the  evening  of  prayer  week  at 
the  diocese  house  of  Vlnh  Phuoc.  The  num- 
ber of  Catholics  who  have  died  as  a  result 
of  the  botnblnga  are  so  numerous  that  I 
could  not  even  begin  to  remember  them  all. 

As  for  the  Church  and  the  diocese's  house 
of  the  Quang  Blnh  Province,  they  are  In  a 
very  Ureadful  state.  .  .  Father  Ueu  at  the 
Mlnh  Cham  parish  Just  recently  died.  As  for 
the  Churches,  the  diocese  houses,  and  the 
meeting  houses,  all  are  destroyed  by  the 
American  bombs.  I  am  sure  those  places  are 
now  un- useful  ruins.  I  do  not  know  exactly 
where  those  priests  are  or  where  they  have 
organized  their  Masses.  From  Ha  Tlnh  up 
to  the  North  I  am  sure  that  the  following 
churches  are  destroyed  by  American  bombs: 
Ky  Anh.  Vlnh  Phuoc.  Du  Thanh.  Trang  Luu. 
Tan  Hoi.  OU  Pbo.  Ke  Mut.  And  at  Nghe  An. 
Cau  Ram.  Xuan  Phong.  Truong  Tap. 
(churches)  are  totally  demolished.  In  the 
center  of  my  diocese  all  the  bouses  have 
received  bombs  already.  The  Low  Seminary. 
the  High  Seminary,  the  Dloceae  House,  and 
the  Central  church  have  been  bombed,  but 
they  have  been  repaired  and  are  still  useful. 

We  live  in  sorrow  and  fear.  It  Is  really 
true  that  we  do  not  know  If  we  will  be  allv« 
from  the  morning  into  the  evening  and  the 


evening  Into  tlie  following  day!  Every  hour 
we  can  he*r  the  planes  and  the  bombs  both 
close  by  and  In  the  distance.  Really,  we  live 
without  a  future. 

Nevertheless,  we  still  believe  In  Ood  and 
His  Mother.  We  pray  to  God.  offering  our 
s.-vcrlfices,  penances  and  prayers.  The  major- 
ity of  the  Catholics  are  still  faithful  to  the 
Church  and  are  still  the  Divine  Mother's 
children.  But  due  to  the  length  of  time  and 
because  of  the  sorrows  many  cannot  prevent 
themselves  from  discouragement  and  cor- 
rosion of  faith.  Please,  Dear  Divine  Mother, 
give  consolation  to  your  people  and  deliver 
us  from  the  war. 

If  I  am  so  clear  about  the  details.  It  Is 
because  I  would  like  to  give  you  a  small  part 
of  the  actual  situation  of  our  country.  Please 
pray  with  the  other  Fathers  more  for  our 
lovely  countryland. 

The  two  old  priests  and  the  other  Fathers 
who  are  sUU  here  are  all  right  Our  High 
Seminary  was  Just  opened  on  the  29th  July. 
This  year  there  are  only  seven  priests  study- 
ing there. 

Finally.  I  wish  you  the  Grace  of  God  and 
His  Divine  Mother.  You  are  living  In  a  calm 
seminary  and  In  a  peaceful  country  In  the 
center  of  the  Church's  history.  Please  re- 
member our  diocese  and  our  poor  country, 
and  please  do  your  best  to  pray  to  our  Divine 
Mother  to  give  peace  and  unification  to  our 
country. 

Goodbye,  dear  Father.  Please  pray  for  me 
so  that  I  can  live  correctly  In  the  heart  of 
our  Divine  Mother  and  full  of  love. 
Sincerely  yours. 

NotJTEN    Ba   Ddono 
(Father  Duong). 

So  ends  the  letter  from  a  North  Viet- 
namese Catholic  priest  to  a  fellow  priest 
in  Prance.  And  my  point,  Mr.  President, 
is  that  this  kind  of  devastating  bomb- 
ing—intensified many  times  in  the 
south — unless  we  pass  this  amendment, 
uill  be  massively  stepped  up  and  will 
surely  wreak  an  equivalent  destruction 
on  South  Vietnam  or  far  worse. 

In  spite  of  this,  Mr.  President,  some 
Members  of  the  Senate  may  feel  that  the 
sky  should  be  the  limit  as  far  as  bomb- 
ing in  South  Vietnam  is  concerned.  I 
disagree. 

This  all-out,  blank-check  bombing  is 
bad  tactics.  It  does  not  help  win  the  war. 
It  will  help  lose  the  war.  You  simply  do 
not  win  a  war  by  destroying  the  nation 
for  which  you  are  fighting.  This  amend- 
ment would  begin  to  arrest  those  er- 
roneous tactics. 

Mr.  President,  this  all-out  blank- 
check  bombing  is  fatal  strategy  because 
it  destroys  the  support  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  may — we  fervently 
hope — demonstrate  after  the  war  Is  over 
for  the  non-Communist  movement  we 
support.  How  can  they  suwort  the  na- 
tion that  has  blasted  their  own  country 
into  chaos? 

Last  Sunday  the  New  Yorit  Times  re- 
ported an  in-depth  interview  with  Vice 
President  Hubert  HtnaPHREY.  In  the 
course  of  this  Interview  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent spelled  out  in  detail  his  position  on 
Vietnam.  He  described  the  purpose  of 
our  military  power  in  Vietnam  as  only: 
"to  help  bring  about  conditions  wliich 
would  help  make  possible  a  political  so- 
lution." 

Now,  this  is  precisely  what  all-out,  no- 
celling,  sky-la-the-limlt  B-52  bombing 
does  not  do.  This  wholesale  destruction 
of  South  Vietnam  homes  and  churches, 
of  rice  paddles  and  villages,  is  making 
America  and  all  we  struggle  for  anath- 
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ema  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
South  Vietnamese. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  had  the  good 
sense  and  restraint  not  to  use  nuclear 
weapons,  but,  Mr.  President,  just  this 
past  Sunday  the  radio  carried  reports 
that  on  that  1  day  we  had  dumped  tens 
of  thousands  of  tons — yes,  tons— of  con- 
ventional bombs  largely  on  South  Viet- 
nam from  B-52's.  and  of  course  this  is 
the  mathematical  equivalent  of  nuclear 
weapons.  It  is  the  military  equivalent  of 
nuclear  weapons,  and  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese who  see  their  homeland  ripped 
to  hell-and-gone  it  is  the  moral  equiv- 
alent of  nuclear  war.  Let  us  pass  this 
amendment  and  draw  the  line. 

Mr.  President,  this  all-out  blank-check 
bombing  is  wasteful.  The  cost  is  astro- 
nomical. This  amendment  would  simply 
excise  the  increase,  the  escalation  In 
the  B-52  bombing  over  the  high  level 
programed  In  January  of  this  year. 
It  would  not  eliminate  a  very  high  level 
of  B-52  bombing.  Yet  It  would  save 
$268,000,000.  Consider  what  a  $268  mil- 
lion saving  represents. 

For  this  year  the  entire  cost  of  Head- 
start  for  the  whole  Nation— 682,000 
youngsters — is  only  $295  million,  or  only 
a  little  more  than  the  cost  of  escalat- 
ing the  B-52  bombing  in  Vietnam. 

The  whole  VISTA  program  would  cost 
only  $29.5  million  or  only  one-eighth  of 
the  cost  of  escalating  the  bombing  in 
Vietnam. 

Our  entire  academic  facility  grants, 
both  undergraduate  and  graduate,  in- 
volves a  cost  of  $227  million,  which  is 
substantially  less  than  the  cost  of  es- 
calating our  bombing  in  North  Vietnam. 

For  air  pollution  in  this  country — and 
we  all  increasingly  recognize  what  a 
problem  that  is — the  budget  amount  Is 
$107  million,  and  $87  million  is  provided 
in  the  House  bill.  That  is  one-third  the 
cost  of  escalating  the  bombing  in  North 
Vietnam. 

For  vocational  education,  under  the 
0£Qce  of  Education,  the  entire  budget  is 
$253  million.  That  is  less  than  the 
amoimt  we  are  spending  for  escalating 
the  B-52  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 

On  education  for  the  handicapped  in 
our  entire  Nation,  the  Federal  amount 
provided  is  $85  million,  or  less  than  one- 
third  of  what  we  are  paying  to  escalate 
the  bombing  in  North  Vietnam. 

For  libraries  and  community  services, 
S  156.5  million  is  provided  in  the  budget. 
That  is  far  less  than  we  are  spending 
on   escalating   the  bombing  of   North 
Vietnam. 

We  all  know  that  the  work  incentive 
programs  under  welfare  is  one  of  the 
finest  programs  we  have.  One  hundred 
and  thirty -five  million  dollars  is  provided 
in  the  budget,  or  less  than  half  of  what 
we  are  spending  to  escalate  the  bomb- 
ing in  Vietnam. 

Maternal  and  child  health  under  wel- 
fare has  $265.4  million  provided  in  the 
House  bill.  This  is  a  program  that  is  ab- 
solutely essential  from  the  humanitarian 
standpoint.  The  amount  provided  in  the 
House  bill  is  less  than  the  amoimt  we 
are  spending  on  escalating  the  bombing 
in  North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  would 
not  touch  any  of  the  additional  escala- 


tion or  higher  spending  levels  in  Viet- 
nam. For  example,  a  huge  $554  million 
is  provided  for  additional  deployments 
of  helicopters  in  Vietnam.  This  amend- 
ment would  permit  that  escalation. 

The  S104  million  for  additional — that 
Is,  additional — aircraft  and  to  aug- 
ment— the  word  is  augment — the  Navy's 
riverine  warfare  operation  in  the  delta 
region  of  South  Vietnam  would  proceed 
ahead. 

The  supplemental  provides  for  S278 
million  for  the  procurement  of  munitions 
for  land  and  naval  forces  as  a  result  of 
the  higher  tempo — and  I  quote  di- 
rectly from  Secretary  Nitze — the  higher 
tempo — of  activity  and  the  additional — 
I  repeat  the  additional — deployments. 
The  amendment  would  not  touch  that 
$278  million  additional  munitions  es- 
calation. 

The  supplemental  will  still  include 
S209  million  for  higher  rates — and  I 
stress  again — higher  rates  of  equipment 
overhaul,  greater  aircraft  and  ordnance 
shipments,  and  so  forth. 

The  amendment  would  not  touch  the 
supplemental's  provision  for  $174  mil- 
lion for  higher  activity  rates  on  the  part 
of  air  and  naval  forces  other  than 
increased — I  stress  increased — B-52 
bombing.  We  would  step  up  our  other 
aircraft  sorties  and  activities,  and  that 
stepup  of  activities  would  not  be  touched 
by  this  amendment. 

Secretary  Nitze  asked  $71  million  to 
step  up  our  program  of  improving  the 
combat  capabilities  of  South  Vietnam's 
armed  forces.  This  includes  more  M-113 
armored  personnel  carriers,  105-mllll- 
meter  and  155-mllllmeter  howitzers,  ma- 
chineguns,  and  M-16  rifles. 

Mr.  President,  this  will  stay  in  the  sup- 
plemental and  although  it  constitutes  a 
step  up  in  military  activity,  I  am  all 
for  it,  and  I  mean  enthusiastically  for  it. 
This  is  precisely  what  we  should  do.  We 
should  turn  more  of  the  war  over  to  the 
South  Vietnamese — much,  much  more. 

But,  Mr.  President,  if  we  are  to  do  so, 
would  not  we  expect  that  our  own  bur- 
den would  be  eased  at  least  somewhat? 
We  are  pouring  far,  far  more  into  the 
B-52  bombing  escalation  by  itself  than 
we  are  to  increase  our  support  for  South 
Vietnamese  forces  and  all  the  other  al- 
lied forces  combined. 

The  supplemental  provides  a  $118  mil- 
lion more  for  equipping  certain  other 
free  world  forces  to  be  employed  in  South 
Vietnam,  and  for  this  I  have  only  warm 
support.  My  amendment  would,  of 
course,  not  reduce  this  increased  ca- 
pacity for  military  activity. 

To  meet  the  higher — and  I  repeat 
higher — ammunition  requirements,  the 
supplemental  provides  $148  million  to  in- 
crease— the  word  for  this  supplemental 
is  increase — the  overall  production  base. 
The  largest  item  includes  the  opening  of 
five  additional  TNT  production  lines. 
Three  additional  "single  base  propellant" 
lines  would  also  be  opened  to  help  sup- 
port higher  155-millimeter  and  105-mil- 
limeter artillery  ammunition  production. 
The  amendment  does  not  touch  this  es- 
calation of  ammunition. 

The  supplemental  also  proposes  to  take 
a  number  of  actions  to  increase  readi- 
ness of  our  forces  by  expediting  pro- 


curement of  certain  equipment  at  an  es- 
timate fiscal  year  1968  cost  of  $113  mil- 
lion. This  is  untouched. 

So  the  supplemental  provides  a  vast 
amount — a  large  proportion  of  the  $6 
billion  we  are  voting  on  tomorrow — for 
beefing  up  the  Vietnam  ammimltion.  the 
weapons,  the  equipment  of  our  own  force 
in  Vietnam  and  those  of  other  free  na- 
tions, and  tills  amendment  would  touch 
none  of  that  vast  sum  designed  for  esca- 
lation, except — except — the  $268  million 
expressly  and  exclusively  for  increasing, 
and  I  stress  increasing,  from  the  high 
rate  programed  in  January  of  this  year, 
the  amount  available  for  additional,  ad- 
ditional B-52  bombing. 

SUMMABT 

This  amendment  would  cut  $268  mil- 
lion from  the  over  $6  billion  contained 
in  the  pending  supplemental  for  Viet- 
nam— $4  billion  is  additional  new  fund- 
ing; $2  billion  is  a  release  of  funds  pro- 
vided but  frozen  in  fiscal  1968. 

Secretary  Nitze  made  very  clear  in  his 
testimony  before  the  committee  that  at 
least  $268  million  of  these  funds  were  for 
increased  B-52  sorties  and  their  required 
support. 

This  amendment  deserves  the  support 
of  the  Senate  for  three  reasons: 

First.  The  taxpayer  will  save  $268  mil- 
lion during  a  period  of  fiscal  difBculty. 

Second.  Congress  will  be  able  to  exer- 
cise the  only  real  policy  control  it  has 
over  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Third.  The  continued  escalation  of 
B-52  sorties  which  has  destroyed  so 
much  of  South  Vietnam  will  be  arrested. 
Although  B-52  bombing  can  continue  at 
a  high  level,  this  amendment  will  prevent 
its  endless  increase. 

Nothing  in  the  supplemental  is  being 
touched  that  is  earmarked  for  support 
of  our  men  and  allies  in  the  field.  The 
amendment  does  not  touch  any  of  a 
series  of  increases  in  funds  for  addi- 
tional ground  and  naval  action  and  ad- 
ditional support  for  South  Vietnam, 
Thai,  and  South  Korean  forces  contained 
in  the  supplemental. 

This  amendment  is  aimed  only  at 
those  escalations  of  expenditures  which 
are  clearly  identifiable  in  connection 
with  increased  B-52  bombing.  B-52 
bomblnr  could  continue  at  the  high  levels 
programed  in  January  of  this  year,  but 
at  no  higher  level. 

I  urge  the  support  of  Senators  for  this 
moderate  4.5-percent  cut  in  the  $6  bil- 
lion supplemental  appropriation  for 
Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  senior  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin for  what  I  regard  as  a  brilliant 
and  unanswerable  indictment  of  the 
further  escalation  of  the  bombing  in 
North  Vietnam  and  in  South  Vietnam. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  if 
he  would  permit  me  to  join  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  would  be  very  hap- 
py and  proud  to  have  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
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South  Dakota  may  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  McOOVERN.  I  believe  that  many 
people  across  the  country  are  under  the 
impression  that  since  the  President's 
withdrawal  statement  last  March,  we 
had  reduced  the  number  of  bombs  and 
the  tonnage  of  bombs  being  dropped  in 
Vietnam.  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
leaves  no  doubt,  in  the  case  he  has  built 
here  today,  that  quite  the  contrary  is 
happening.  We  have  Increased  the  num- 
ber of  bombing  missions.  We  have  In- 
creased the  tonnage  of  bombs  being 
dropped  in  Vietnam  since  last  March, 
and  there  has  been  a  steady  rise.  As  the 
Senator  has  pointed  out.  if  we  do  not 
exercise  some  congressional  check 
through  our  control  over  the  funds  that 
are  being  used  to  fuel  this  war,  we  are 
headed  for  a  very  sharp  further  escala- 
tion. 

It  seems  to  me  that  from  the  very  be- 
ginning, the  bombing  has  been  a  colos- 
sal military,  political,  and  moral  mis- 
take. I  perhaps  feel  somewhat  differently 
about  this  than  does  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin.  I  have  the  most  profound 
objections  to  our  entire  involvement  In 
Vietnam.  I  believe  the  most  objectionable 
part  about  it.  the  most  indefensible  part 
about  it,  is  the  bombing  of  civilian  popu- 
lations, the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
that  has  been  going  on  now  for  some 
3  years,  and  to  no  avail. 

Those  who  argue  that  the  escalation 
of  the  bombing  would  be  accompanied 
by  a  reduction  of  the  infiltration  have 
been  proved  wrong  in  every  instance. 
Senator  Mansfield  asked  the  Defense 
Department  some  time  ago  how  many 
North  Vietnamese  soldiers  were  fight- 
ing in  the  .south  when  the  bombing  be- 
gan, and  he  was  told  that  there  were 
only  400  men  from  North  Vietnam  fight- 
ing south  of  the  17th  parallel  when  we 
started  bombing.  We  know  that  today 
50.000  to  60.000  troops  from  the  north 
are  fighting  in  the  south. 

So.  far  from  lessening  the  danger  to 
American  troops  from  the  infiltration, 
we  have  added  to  it.  We  have  triggered 
a  response  on  the  ground  on  a  massive 
scale  in  North  Vietnam.  There  is,  of 
course,  no  way  to  prove  that  the  bomb- 
ing caused  the  infiltration,  but  it  is  clear 
that  it  has  not  stopped  it. 

I  believe  there  Is  considerable  evi- 
dence that  the  North  Vietnamese  have 
responded  to  the  bombing  In  the  only 
way  they  could,  not  by  bombing  the 
United  States,  which  would  be  compar- 
able to  what  we  are  doing — that  is  out 
of  their  reach — but  by  escalating  the 
ground  infiltration.  So  today  we  are 
faced  with  a  major  war  in  South  Viet- 
nam as  well  as  in  the  north,  to  a  greater 
extent,  I  believe,  because  of  the  bombing. 

As  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
said,  we  have  increased  the  cost  of  this 
war  enormously — the  billions  of  dollars 
that  have  gone  into  the  destruction  from 
the  air,  the  hundreds  of  American  pilots 
who  have  been  lost,  the  hundreds  of  ex- 
IJensive  aircraft,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
enormous  cost  in  the  destruction  of 
property  and  lives  In  North  and  South 
Vietnam. 

I  have  often  wondered  about  the  state- 


ment by  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  Gen- 
eral Johnson,  just  before  we  started  the 
major  bombing  in  North  Vietnam,  when 
he  said  that  we  would  not  undertake  that 
kind  of  bombardment,  because  all  it 
would  accomplish  would  be  to  increase 
the  postwar  reconstruction  cost;  that 
someday  we  would  have  to  rebuild  all 
this  area;  that  the  war  had  to  be  won  in 
the  south,  as  basically  a  political  prob- 
lem: that  there  was  no  merit  to  heavy 
bombardment  in  North  Vietnam.  It  seems 
that  we  have  lost  sight  of  that  argimient. 

Anyone  who  thinks  that  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam  has  weakened  the  re- 
solve of  that  country  that  we  liave  been 
trying  to  bring  to  Its  knees  should  read 
Harrison  Salisbury's  firsthand  report  of 
what  he  observed  about  the  impact  of 
the  bombing.  He  reports  a  nation  united, 
a  nation  galvanized,  a  nation  determined 
not  to  yield  and  not  even  to  negotiate 
so  long  as  the  aerial  bombardment 
continues. 

I  do  not  believe  there  will  be  any  mean- 
ingful negotiations  until  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam  stops.  The  difficulty 
of  getting  negotiations  started,  the  dif- 
ficulty of  maintaining  the  moral  position 
of  the  United  States  and  the  political 
leadership  of  the  United  States  in  the 
world — all  these  are  additional  fallout 
results  from  this  mistake  in  bombard- 
ment policy. 

I  wish  we  could  somehow  stop  the 
bombing  entirely.  I  believe  It  would  re- 
sult in  a  reduction  of  the  war.  I  believe 
it  would  save  American  lives  rather 
than  take  American  lives.  It  would  re- 
duce the  cost  of  the  war.  It  would  meet 
the  one  condition  that  North  Vietnam 
says  is  essential  before  they  can  begin 
talking  about  a  meaningful  cease-fire 
and  an  end  to  this  war. 

I  do  not  imderstand  the  rationale  for 
the  bombing.  We  might  have  begun  It 
on  some  kind  of  an  act  of  faith  or  of 
desperation,  that,  everything  else  hav- 
ing failed,  the  government  In  the  south 
not  being  able  to  establish  any  support 
from  its  people,  perhaps  we  could  some- 
how create  a  better  government  in  the 
South  by  bombing  the  North,  a  thousand 
miles  away.  But  now  we  have  had  3'j 
years  of  this  and  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  test  it  and  to  find  the  policy 
dreadfully  wanting  from  every  stand- 
point. 

So  I  hope  the  commonsense  contained 
in  the  pending  amendment  will  prevail 
when  the  Senate  acts  on  the  proposal  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  I  am  proud 
to  stand  with  him  on  this  proposal. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  added 
greatly  to  the  arguments  I  have  ad- 
vanced, and  he  has  added  some  real 
dimensions  to  them. 

He  has  pointed  out  the  moral  position, 
which  is  certainly  very  significant  and 
important. 

He  has  pointed  to  the  negotiations  and 
the  fact  that  the  bombing  and  the  escala- 
tion in  bombing  have  made  negotiations 
more  dlfiScult. 

He  has  pointed  to  the  argument  that 
militarily  it  is  not  working;  it  Is  not 
achieving  its  objective  so  far  as  Infiltra- 
tion Is  concerned.  He  has  documented  his 
argument  by  inviting  attention  to  the 


first-hand  observation  of  a  correspond- 
ent we  all  respect,  that  it  simply  has 
strengthened  the  resolve  of  the  North 
Vietnamese. 

The  point  this  Senator  and  I  have 
made  with  the  greatest  emphasis  Is  that 
now.  under  present  circumstances,  most 
of  this  escalated  bombing  Is  going  to  take 
place  in  South  Vietnam.  South  Vietnam 
is  a  country  where  we  must  have  the 
support  of  the  people.  It  is  obvious  that 
we  are  not  going  to  win  the  support  of 
the  people.  We  are  going  to  lose  the  sup- 
port of  the  people.  It  seems  to  me  that  no 
other  conclusion  can  be  drawn  if  we  con- 
tinue this  type  of  B-52  bombing,  which  Is 
certain  to  continue  to  destroy  houses  and 
rice  paddies  and  people,  and  will  leave 
the  people  In  South  Vietnam  with  a  cer- 
tain feeling  that  it  is  not  worth  It. 

We  hope  the  day  will  come,  somehow, 
some  way,  when  there  will  be  a  cease- 
fire. What  will  be  their  attitude  toward 
the  country  tha*.  destroyed  their  homes.' 
What  is  going  to  be  the  attitude  of  the 
man  whose  child  was  killed?  What  is 
going  to  be  the  attitude  of  the  man  whose 
wife  was  killed?  What  is  going  to  be  the 
attitude  of  the  man  whose  home  was 
destroyed  or  whose  rice  paddy  was  de- 
stroyed? These  are  wonderful  people  in 
South  Vietnam  and  they  are  not  people 
with  a  sophisticated  understanding  of 
some  of  the  Intricacies  of  Marxism  or 
other  Ideologies,  and  so  forth.  I  fear  they 
will  feel  that  a  nation  which  has  de- 
stroyed their  homes  and  the  lives  of 
their  loved  ones  can  hardly  be  their 
friend. 

Since  this  is  not  accomplishing  the 
military  objective  and  since  the  whole 
point  of  our  military  effort  and  the  only 
justification  we  could  have  is  to  achieve 
a  stable  political  settlement,  I  do  not 
see  how  Senators  can  vote  against  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve the  Senators  point  is  well  taken. 
We  supposedly  became  Involved  In  Viet- 
nam a  good  many  years  ago  to  reduce 
the  loss  of  life,  to  reduce  the  terror  and 
eliminate  the  terror,  and  to  restore  the 
security  and  well-being  of  those  people. 

How  we  can  carry  out  an  objective  of 
that  kind  by  dropping  more  bombs  on 
that  one  little  coimtry  than  we  dropped 
in  all  of  World  War  II  in  the  Pacific  and 
on  Continental  Europe  escapes  me  com- 
pletely. 

People  talk  about  the  blood  bath  that 
would  follow  in  the  event  we  decided  to 
reduce  our  commitment  in  Vietnam  and 
began  to  move  out.  I  think  that  the  blood 
bath  is  on  with  a  vengeance  today. 

The  Senator  is  trying  to  reduce  some 
of  the  fimds  we  have  been  pouring  Into 
that  part  of  the  globe.  I  commend  him 
for  his  effort. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
speak  on  this  subject  at  greater  length 
tomorrow.  However.  I  do  wish  to  make  a 
few  observations  In  answer  to  the  argu- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

I  can  understand  less  our  Involvement 
In  the  first  place  In  Vietnam  than  I  can 
understand  some  of  the  lx)mblng  we  are 
talking  about  now.  I  hope  this  amend- 
ment will  not  resolve  Itself  into  a  debate 
on  the  whole  Vietnam  policy. 

However,  I  do  want  to  say  in  regard  to 
this  amendment  that  the  amendment 
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would  cut  back  our  capability  for  B-52 
sorties  frc»n  1,800  a  month  to  about  1,200 
a  month,  which  was  planned  in  January. 

I  want  to  make  these  points  about  the 
decision  to  increase  the  B-52  capability, 
and  we  are  talking  about  capability  now, 
the  ability  to  use  it  If  It  Is  needed,  the 
ability  to  have  the  bombs  If  we  need 
them,  the  ability  to  free  our  troops  If  they 
are  entrapped,  if  we  have  to.  That  Is  the 
question — if. 

All  of  this  came  about  not  because  of 
what  America  desires.  We  have  been  sit- 
ting In  Paris  for  3  weeks,  and  we  have 
made  overture  after  overture.  We  have 
tried  to  get  negotiations  staited  during 
the  last  few  years,  and  we  have  achieved 
nothing.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  made  the  supreme  political  sacri- 
fice by  withdrawing  himself  from  candi- 
dacy for  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States  to  prove  his  sincerity.  All  this  time 
we  have  accomplished  nothing  In  Paris. 

Perhapw  we  should  never  have  gone 
Into  Vietnam  in  the  first  place.  Then,  we 
should  have  withdrawn  with  the  assas- 
sination of  Diem.  Then,  there  was  the  op- 
portunity before  so  many  American 
troops  became  involved.  We  had  many 
occasions  to  consider  withdrawing  and 
we  did  not.  Senators  know  how  I  feel 
about  our  involvement  in  Vietnam.  I  can- 
not say  the  Senator  Is  wholly  wrong. 
However,  the  fact  remains  that  all  of  this 
has  come  about  not  because  of  anything 
we  did  but  by  reason  of  something  they 
did. 

They  attacked  our  troops  in  Khesanh. 
They  were  on  the  top  of  the  hill  and  our 
troops  were  down  below,  entrapped  In  a 
hole.  What  Is  going  to  be  done  about  it? 
Are  we  going  to  let  them  be  shot  at  and 
entrapped  and  starved  into  surrender? 
We  had  to  fly  in  food  and  supplies.  We 
had  to  do  su£Bclent  bombing  to  relieve 
those  men  and  to  free  those  men.  They 
are  American  boys.  Nobody  wants  to 
bomb  and  kill  anybody,  but  who 
started  it? 

Who  is  the  fellow  who  drove  his  bi- 
cycle into  the  American  Embassy  and  set 
oS  an  explosion?  Who  bombed  out  the 
barracks  at  Pleiku?  Who  killed  our  boys? 
The  Vietcong?  Who  is  burning  the  vil- 
lages? Is  it  not  the  Vietcong?  Surely,  If 
they  would  stop,  we  would  stop.  We  have 
said  a  million  times  that  we  are  ready 
for  a  cease-fire;  stop  it  and  we  will 
stop  it. 

It  is  regrettable  that  we  have  to  do  this 
bombing.  Yes;  I  feel  badly  about  it.  In 
some  measure,  I  quite  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  but  when  one 
sits  and  listens  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  listens  to  General  Wheeler  as 
he  pointed  up  the  fact  that  the  American 
boys  are  there,  it  is  quite  different. 

The  Senator  says,  "Let  us  stop  the 
money."  If  the  money  is  stopped,  the 
bombs  are  stopped.  Is  the  Senator  not 
saying,  if  we  do  not  have  enough  bombs 
to  protect  the  American  boys  we  have  to 
retreat?  We  cannot  have  it  both  ways. 
The  policy  of  America  would  then  be 
to  retreat  to  enclaves  and  let  others  take 
over,  which  has  been  talked  about  by 
various  people,  knowledgeable  people, 
such  as  General  Gavin,  and  at  one  time 
that  made  a  lot  of  sense  to  me. 

I  asked  General  Wheeler  what  he 
thought  about  the  suggestion  of  General 


Gavin.  He  said  that  if  we  are  willing  to 
give  up  the  advantage  to  them  the  first 
thing  they  would  do  would  be  to  push 
our  men  into  the  sea.  We  would  find 
ourselves  In  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin. 

We  are  there  and  we  have  530.000 
American  souls  there.  They  are  fighting 
boys  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  de- 
cision. Here  is  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  who  said  that  the  decision  to  In- 
crease our  B-52  capability  stems  di- 
rectly— not  Indirectly,  but  directly — from 
a  defense  of  Khesanh  and  the  Tet  offen- 
sive. Secretai-y  Nitze  made  this  point. 
The  Senator  read  a  part  of  his  statement 
and  the  remainder  is  as  follows: 

In  tlie  Ashau  Valley  campaign,  again  the 
B-S2  sorties  turned  out  to  be  of  very  great 
assistance.  Those  B-52  sorties  are  directed 
by  and  large  to  areas  that  are  almost  entirely 
unpopulated  by  civilians,  (p.  239) . 

The  Increase  In  the  B-52  capability  is 
an  increase  over  the  January  level — not 
the  current  level.  On  this  point,  Secre- 
tary Nltze  said: 

I  am  glad  you  asked  this  question  because 
as  I  was  reading  this  statement  it  seemed 
to  me  that  I  had  not  been  precise  enough  in 
pointing  out  that  these  changes  are  changes 
from  the  program  estimated  In  Januury.  not 
clianges  from  today.  Do  you  see  what  I  mean? 
(p.  239). 

With  very  few  exceptions,  B-52  opera- 
tions are  limited  to  areas  south  of  the 
demilitarized  zone.  During  the  period 
June  17,  1965  through  June  22,  1968. 
there  were  25,656  B-52  sorties,  of  which 
only  1,711  were  north  of  the  DMZ. 

The  B-52  operations  in  South  Vietnam 
are  tactical  in  nature — that  is  impor- 
tant— in  that  they  are  usually  in  direct 
support  of  our  groiind  forces.  These  op- 
erations are  directed  at  enemy  troop 
concentrations,  supply  centers,  and 
logistical  supply  routes.  These  operations 
are  not  directed  at  the  industrial  or  pop- 
ulation centers  of  North  Vietnam.  The 
Congress  should  not  take  an  action  that 
denies  to  the  field  commanders  the  re- 
quired air  support  for  ground  operations. 

This  Is  not  an  easy  matter  to  debate. 
I  know  that.  I  pray  for  the  day  we  can 
get  out  of  Vietnam  with  honor  and  have 
it  done  with. 

I  repeat  that  we  should  not  have  gone 
in,  in  the  first  place.  We  should  have 
thought  it  over  twice  before  we  did,  but 
we  became  involved  in  foreign  aid;  then 
we  sent  in  18,000  troops  under  President 
Kennedy  to  train  them;  then  the  situa- 
tion started  to  look  bad.  It  looked  as 
though  our  boys  were  going  to  be  pushed 
out.  as  the  Vietcong  increased.  Then  we 
sent  in  more  troops. 

Let  us  face  it.  It  is  our  money.  It  is 
our  supplies.  It  is  our  blood.  I  admit  all 
that.  But  how  can  I  say  to  General 
Wheeler,  how  can  I  say  to  General 
Abrams.  that  they  cannot  have  bombs, 
they  cannot  have  the  materiel,  they  can- 
not have  the  planes  to  do  what  is  needed 
to  protect  American  soldiers?  How  are 
we  going  to  face  that?  Shall  we  sit  here, 
academically  saying,  "Well,  if  we  deny 
them  the  money,  they  will  not  have  to 
doit"? 

My  mother  used  to  tell  me  little 
stories  by  way  of  parables  and  proverbs. 
I  remember  one  she  told  me  about  the 
man  who  owned  a  donkey.  He  was  a  poor 
man,  but  he  used  to  feed  the  donkey 


three  times  a  day.  His  wife  said  to  him 
one  day,  "Why  do  you  feed  the  donkey 
three  times  a  day?  Maybe  he  will  work 
just  as  hard  If  you  feed  him  twice  a  day." 

So  he  fed  the  donkey  twice  a  day  for 
a  few  weeks,  and  the  donkey  lived. 

Then  the  wife  said,  "Why  feed  him 
twice  a  day?  Why  not  every  other  day?" 

So  the  man  fed  his  donkey  every  other 
day.  and  the  donkey  lived. 

Then  one  day  the  man  went  out  to 
the  stable,  and  the  poor  old  donkey  was 
dead. 

Now  I  hope  that  when  we  talk  about 
acceleration,  deescalatlon,  escalation — 
all  that  sort  of  business — we  are  not  golns 
to  do  anything  here  that  might  endanger 
the  life  and  safety  of  our  boys. 

My  heart  goes  out  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin.  I  know  how  he  feels  about 
this.  He  is  absolutely  sincere.  My  good 
friend  from  South  Dakota  I  Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN],  now  listening  to  this  colloquy. 
Is  a  World  War  II  hero.  He  was  a  bomber 
pilot.  He  knows  the  horrors  of  war.  I 
think  I  know  a  little  something  about  the 
horrors  of  atomic  and  hydrogen  bombs. 
I  feel  that  sort  of  thing  very  keenly.  It 
weighs  upon  me  very  heavily.  But.  in  good 
conscience,  I  cannot  say  that  I  could 
subscribe  to  this  amendment.  I  do  not 
believe  this  is  the  way  to  do  It. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  and  I  agree,  on  almost 
everything  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  said — almost.  I  do  not  suggest  that 
we  stop  the  bombing.  Not  at  all.  I  do  not 
suggest  that  we  adopt  some  kind  of  en- 
clave theory. 

I  point  out  that  when  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  testified,  before  he  stopped  be- 
ing Secretary  of  Defense,  he  said: 

Larger  quantities  of  air  delivered  muni- 
tions will  continue  to  be  made,  and  a  total 
of  about  $3'/i  billion  Is  Included  In  the  fiscal 
year  1969  request  for  those  Items. 

Think  of  it,  for  air-delivered  muni- 
tions, for  the  year  beginning  next  Mon- 
day, July  i,  $3'/2  billion.  That  is  far 
more  than  we  have  had  for  years  and 
years.  That  is  a  tremendous  amount, 
much  more  than  we  had  in  World  War 
II.  I  repeat  $3V2  bilUon  for  air-delivered 
munitions. 

I  am  not  talking  about  cutting  back  on 
the  war.  I  am  saying  that  this  "don- 
key"— unlike  the  donkey  to  which  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  Just  referred 
to — has  been  getting  about  five  meals  a 
day,  and  now  they  want  to  feed  him  eight 
meals  a  day.  The  donkey  is  getting  too 
fat.  He  will  die  of  overeating. 

I  am  saying  that  we  should  not  step  up 
that  rate  of  feeding  from  five  to  eight 
meals  a  day.  It  will  be  too  much  for  him. 
Military  leaders  will  do  a  much  better 
job,  so  far  as  the  fundamental  point  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  con- 
conceraed,  if  they  are  not  given  a  sky-is- 
the-limit  blank  check  to  blast  South 
Vietnam  to  eternity.  But  when  they  step 
this  up  over  the  1,200  sorties  authorized 
in  1968  to  a  higher  level,  when  the  1968 
authorization  enabled  them  to  meet  the 
Khesanh  problem,  they  are  asking  for 
a  no-limit  policy. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  is  talking 
about  military  strategy  and  tactics  now. 
He  is  charting  military  policy.  The  Sen- 
ate Chamber  is  no  war  room.  We  cannot 
decide  those  questions  here. 
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Mr.  PROXMTRE.  The  Senator  must 
recognize  that  there  have  been  few  wars 
In  history  in  which  there  has  been  more 
mistaken  tactical  strategy  than  In  this 
one;  but  that  is  not  our  problem. 

Our  problem  goes  beyond  the  military. 
Our  problem  Is  that  we  may  be  destroy- 
ing the  political  opportunity  we  will  have 
after  the  war  is  over  to  have  anything 
left  in  South  Vietnam. 

Mr,  PASTORE  All  right.  Then  why 
does  not  the  Senator  introduce  an  appro- 
priate resolution  and  let  us  vote  on  that 
resolution? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Because  this  appro- 
priation is  before  us  right  now  and  I  do 
not  want  to  vote  for  a  huge  B-52  escala- 
tion. Without  this  amendment  I  would 
have  to  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  says  he 
wants  to  do  it  by  means  of  this  amend- 
ment. Do  not  take  the  money  out  In  this 
way.  What  we  will  actually  be  doing  here 
will  be  to  rebuff  our  military  leaders  and 
rebuff  the  men  who  are  fighting  on  the 
ground. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Does  the  Senator 
want  to  give  a  blank  check  to  our  mili- 
tary leaders  for  anything  they  want? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No.  Why  does  not  the 
Senator  ask  that  we  take  it  all  out.  then? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  knows 
I  do  not  want  to  do  that  because  I  share 
many  of  his  views.  I  do  not  say  that  we 
should  get  out  of  Vietnam.  Many  people 
say  that  we  should.  Perhaps  most  people 
feel  that  we  should  get  out.  judging  from 
the  latest  election  returns. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  think  that  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  we  should  dic- 
tate what  our  tactical  military  strategy 
should  be. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Then  the  millUry 
can  write  its  own  unlimited  check  and 
we  will  sign  it?  Is  that  the  answer?  We 
have  already  taken  out  a  substantial 
amount  for  various  parts  of  the 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  have  taken  out 
$80.3  million 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  have  taken  It 
out. 

Mr.  PASTORE  (continuing).  For  con- 
struction because  they  have  not  planned 
it.  Where  we  could  sharpen  this  thing, 
we  did.  We  took  $35  million  for  support- 
ing pay  increases  because  we  thought 
they  could  absorb  it.  We  went  over  this 
thing  with  a  fine-tooth  comb.  We  did 
our  job  diligently.  What  I  am  saying  is 
that  when  we  begin  to  dictate  on  this 
floor  the  military  strategy  of  our  com- 
manders out  in  the  fleld.  as  to  how  many 
sorties  they  should  make — let  us  assume 
that  they  get  trapped  again 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Suppose  they  ask  for 
30,000  sorties?  Would  the  Senator  say  all 
right? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Let  me  finish  my 
thought,  please.  Let  us  assume  that  the 
military  get  trapped  again  with  only 
1,200  sorties  capability,  but  they  really 
need  1,500  sorties?  What  is  the  Senator 
going  to  do  about  that? 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Do  exactly  what  they 
did  this  year. 

Mr.  PASTORE  Retreat? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Stay  there  and  die. 
then? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  they  would  not 
have  any  supplies. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No.  They  already 
have  in  the  1969  regular  defense  budget 
$3.5  billion  for  air-delivered  munitions. 
Second,  In  1968  they  were  programed 
for  only  1,200  sorties,  yet  they  met  the 
Khesanh  challenge  in  spades.  They 
could  do  it  again  the  same  way. 

Mr  PASTORE.  I  think  my  good 
friend — and  he  is  my  very  good  friend, 
for  whom  I  have  great  admiration,  af- 
fection, and  respect— is  compwirlng  all 
this  to  the  poverty  programs  and  that 
sort  of  thing.  I  do  not  believe  those  are 
connected.  Maybe  that  is  dramatizing 
the  Senator's  case.  But  I  do  not  see  the 
connection. 

I  say  this:  If  we  have  got  to  stay  in 
Vietnam,  let  us  do  what  we  must  do.  If 
we  have  got  to  get  out,  then  let  us  get 
out. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  gave  a  very  good  il- 
lustration which  I  know  appealed  to  him. 
It  also  appealed  to  me. 

I  am  reminded  of  another  illustration. 
When  I  was  visiting  an  ancient  barroom, 
somewhere  in  the  western  part  of  Colo- 
rado, I  remember  there  was  a  sign  over 
the  bar  which  read.  "Please  don't  shoot 
the  piano  player.  He  is  doing  the  best  he 
can." 

Now.  Mr.  President,  our  boys  fighting 
the  war  over  there,  from  the  generals 
on  down,  are  doing  the  best  they  can 
with  a  very  difficult  situation.  Most  of 
them  did  not  ask  to  go.  Most  of  them  who 
volunteered,  volunteered  because  they 
felt  it  was  their  patriotic  duty  to  defend 
their  country. 

They  have  had  all  sorts  of  restraints 
Imposed  on  them  now.  If  the  military  ad- 
visers are  asked  if  they  favor  not  bomb- 
ing a  northern  port  of  Vietnam,  they  will 
say  "No.  That  makes  it  easier  for  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  bring  in  more  sup- 
plies with  which  to  fight  us  and  kill  us." 
If  they  are  asked  If  they  favor  leaving 
the  port  of  Haiphong  open,  they  will 
say,  "No.  It  should  have  been  closed  2 
years  ago,  so  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
could  not  bring  In  all  the  missiles  and 
other  materiel  that  has  cost  us  the  lives 
of  our  men."  They  will  say,  "You  should 
have  taken  a  chance  on  a  confrontation 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  in  an  attempt  to 
prevent  supplies  from  reaching  North 
Vietnam." 

All  sorts  of  restraints  have  been  Im- 
posed on  our  fighting  men  over  there,  as 
things  now  stand.  It  seems  to  me  that 
they  have  had  enough  restraints  imposed 
on  them  without  our  trying  to  decide  for 
them  how  many  bombs  they  will  need. 
We  should  base  our  decision  on  the  best 
advice  we  can  get  from  our  military 
leaders. 

I  certainly  agree  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
PASTORE  1.  who  is  in  charge  of  the  bill, 
that  the  supplies  are  needed  to  support 
the  men  who  have  been  sent  there.  When 
we  send  men  there,  especially  when  they 
are  sent  to  fight  and  die  for  the  position 
of  this  country,  it  seems  to  me  the  least 
we  can  do  is  to  give  them  as  much  as  we 
can  to  support  and  help  them  to  carry  out 
the  job  they  have  and  to  save  their  lives, 
If  they  can  be  saved. 


The  Senator  spoke  of  the  Marines  who 
were  surrounded  at  Khesanh.  It  is  our 
duty  and  obligation  to  give  our  men  all 
the  help  they  need  to  prevent  their  posi- 
tions from  being  overrun  by  the  over- 
whelming numbers  of  the  enemy.  Our 
men  might  have  been  destroyed  at  Khe- 
sanh without  the  strong  support  they  re- 
ceived. Those  courageous  boys  had  been 
sent  there  to  liold  that  position.  They 
were  surrounded  and  could  have  been 
destroyed. 

I  hope  that  we  will  trust  the  judgment 
of  the  executive  branch  and  of  the  mili- 
tary officers  by  at  least  providing  the  .sup- 
plies that  are  being  asked  for  to  fight  the 
war,  and  not  require  it  to  be  fought  with 
more  restrictions  than  have  already  been 
Imposed. 

Mr,  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  make  one  brief  observation.  I  do  not 
think  anyone  would  want  the  Record  to 
imply  in  any  way  that  those  of  us  who 
are  questioning  further  escalation  of  the 
war  are  any  less  concerned  about  the 
lives  and  well-being  of  our  troops  who  are 
there  thar  are  those  who  advocate  such 
escalation.  I  know  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  did  not  mean  to  imply  that. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  did  not  even  say  that. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  was 
generous  and  thoughtful  In  his  remarks, 
but  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  there 
are  many  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
have  felt  for  years  that  we  made  a  tragic 
error  in  becoming  Involved  in  Vietnam. 
Like  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  they 
wish  we  were  not  there.  They  think  it  was 
a  mistake  that  we  became  Involved. 

Somewhere  we  have  gone  from  that 
recognition  of  error  to  the  view  that 
almost  anything  the  military  requests  in 
the  way  of  additional  involvement  in 
Vietnam,  or  more  troops,  or  more  bom- 
bardments, or  more  military  escalation  is 
justified  In  order  to  redeem  the  original 
mistake. 

Yet,  each  time  we  have  lifted  the  level 
of  our  involvement  in  the  name  of  help- 
ing our  troops,  we  have  had  more  of  our 
troops  killed  and  more  of  our  troops  fall. 
Each  time  we  have  expanded  the  bomb- 
ing, instead  of  less  infiltration  from  the 
north,  we  have  had  more.  This  Is  the  way 
a  war  always  expands. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
pointed  out  that  when  heavy  bombs  are 
dropped  in  an  area  like  Vietnam,  far  from 
breaking  the  will  of  the  enemy,  we  recruit 
additional  opposition;  we  infiame  the 
country  against  us.  And,  beyond  that, 
the  only  way  we  are  going  to  stop  the 
killing  of  American  troops  and  stop  the 
killing  of  Vietnamese  is  by  taking  this 
war  off  the  escalation  ladder  and  getting 
it  into  the  conference  room. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  time  when  the 
Government  of  North  Vietnam  has  indi- 
cated any  willingness  even  to  talk  about 
the  possibility  of  ending  the  war  tmtil 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  stopped. 

If  it  is  clear  that  the  bombing  has 
not  reduced  the  scope  of  the  war,  has  not 
reduced  infiltration  from  the  north,  why 
are  we  not  willing  to  take  that  step  to 
stop  the  bombing  as  a  means  of  ending 
the  killing  of  both  sides  of  the  17th  par- 
allel? Why  do  we  not  test  the  willingness 
of  North  Vietnam  when  they  say  that  is 
the  only  waiy  to  even  begin  discussions? 
The  way  to  reduce  the  niunber  of  Amer- 
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leans  killed  Is  to  get  into  a  discussion 
that  will  end  the  war. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  makes 
a  very  good  point.  1  have  thought  about 
that.  Many  times  I  think  atmut  that, 
many  a  night  just  before  I  go  to  sleep. 
I  wonder  whether  it  would  not  be  a  good 
idea  to  take  the  negotiators  in  Paris 
at  their  word  and  say  we  will  stop  all 

the  bombing 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  North  of  the  17th 
parallel. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  All  the  bombing.  They 

say  they  want  us  to  stop  all  the  bombing. 

Mr.    McGOVERN.    I    think   they   are 

.saying  they  want  all  bombing  north  of 

the  17th  parallel  stopped. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No,  all  bombing.  We 
are  not  doing  much  bombing  above  the 
DMZ  except  what  is  tactically  necessary 
to  halt  the  funneling  in  of  their  supplies 
and  troops.  That  is  the  only  place  we  are 
bombing.  We  are  not  bombing  any  of 
North  Vietnam's  industries  or  congested 
areas  or  cities  or  Hanoi.  We  are  doing 
only  that  bombing,  even  a  little  north 
of  the  DMZ,  that  has  to  do  with  supplies 
and  troops  coming  in,  which  would  for- 
tify their  positions  and  put  them  in  a 
better  position  to  kill  our  boys. 

To  come  back  to  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  I  have  often 
thought  of  that.  On  the  other  hand, 
would  not  the  Senator  admit  that  there 
is  this  risk  involved?  Unless  they  are  sin- 
cere, they  could  actually  overrun  us  and 
jeopardize  the  safety  of  our  boys. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  There  is  risk  in  any 
course  we  take.  There  is  risk  in  endless 
escalation  that  could  take  us  into  World 
War  in.  I  know  the  Senator  has  thought 
of  that. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  have  thought  of  that, 
too.  I  would  suffer  the  ignominy  of  pull- 
ing out  completely  before  I  would  use 
an  atomic  bomb  in  Southeast  Asia.  I 
would  rather  suffer  that  shame,  that  dis- 
grace, that  loss  of  prestige  rather  than 
use  an  atomic  weapon  again.  I  have 
taken  that  position.  But  we  are  not  talk- 
ing about  that  just  now.  All  I  am  saying 
is  that,  for  some  reason,  every  time  we 
have  stopped  our  bombing,  they  have  in- 
creased their  activity  and  infiltration. 
Time  and  again  they  have  done  it.  I  have 
seen  classified,  authentic,  documented 
pictures  of  it. 

At  one  time.  2  years  ago.  just  about 
Christmas  time.  I  suggested  that  we  stop 
the  bombing  of  the  north,  and  every 
newspaper  in  this  country  picked  up  my 
statement  and  said  I  was  turning  my 
back  on  the  administration.  But  I 
thought  it  was  the  right  thing  to  sug- 
gest and  I  said  it. 

I  came  back  to  Congress.  They  invited 
me  downstairs.  Does  the  Senator  know 
who  invited  me?  Stuart  Symington  in- 
vited me  to  go  downstairs  to  see  the 
classified  picture.  They  showed  me  pic- 
tures of  Vietcong  aluminum  boats  com- 
ing down  with  supplies,  taking  advantage 
of  our  moratorium  on  bombing. 

The  point  I  am  making  with  the  Sen- 
ator is  this;  If  we  do  what  they  say,  we 
are  taking  a  chance.  I  think  the  only 
eiTective  way  is  to  withdraw  our  troops 
back  to  safe  positions  before  we  take  that 
chance,  because,  God  help  them  if  these 


people  are  not  on  the  level.  When  we 
stop  our  bombing  and  we  give  them  the 
ability  to  deliver  a  Sunday  punch,  I  do 
not  know  who  Is  going  to  answer  the  let- 
ters from  mothers  of  those  boys  who 
would  be  killed. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Who  is  going  to 
answer  the  letters  of  the  mothers  of 
those  boys  who  have  been  killed  while 
the  bombing  has  been  progressing?  The 
Senator  makes  the  point  that  there  has 
been  an  escalation  of  the  war  when  we 
have  had  bombing  halts.  I  say  there  has 
been  an  escalation  of  the  war  for  5  years, 
whether  we  have  bombed  or  not  bombed. 
But  there  have  been  indications  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  are  willing  to  talk  if 
we  stop  the  bombing. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  How  do  we  know  that? 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  has  said 
we  have  stopped  all  of  the  bombing  north 
of  the  17th  parallel.  We  have  been  drop- 
ping more  bombs  up  to  the  20th  parallel 
than  we  were  when  the  President  made 
his  .speech  3  months  ago. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  know  that,  and  the 
reason  for  that,  as  Secretary  Nitze  made 
it  clear,  is  that  they  have  Increased  their 
activity. 

The  Senator  must  admit  that  we  did 
not  start  the  Tet  offensive.  We  did  not 
surround  anybody  around  Khesanh.  We 
were  surrounded. 

Sometime  somebody  ought  to  carry  the 
brief  for  America. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  That  is  what  I  am 
ti-ying  to  do.  My  recommendations  are 
what  I  think  are  in  our  national  interest. 
The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  Is  rely- 
ing, it  seems  to  me,  very  heavily  on  mili- 
tary advisers  who  have  been  consistently 
wrong. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  the  Senator's 
point  of  view.  They  do  not  make  the 
policy.  TTiey  carry  out  the  war  according 
to  the  policy  that  is  initiated. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  Members  of 
the  Congress  feel  as  my  good  friend  from 
South  Dakota  does.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  feel  as  I  do.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  feel  as  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
does.  I  do  not  even  know  how  the  vote  is 
going  to  be  on  this  amendment  tomorrow. 
All  I  say  is,  let  us  take  the  black  hat  off 
the  Americans  once  in  a  while  and  put 
the  white  hat  on  them  and  put  the  black 
hat  on  the  other  guys. 
I  still  think  we  are  the  good  guys. 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  surely 
does  not  wish  to  leave  the  implication 
here  that  those  of  us  who  are  advocating 
this  amendment  are  running  down 
America.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  is 
advocate  a  very  modest  proposal  to  save 
funds,  the  spending  of  which  we  think  is 
not  in  the  interests  of  this  coimtry,  and 
does  not  contribute  to  the  security  of  our 
forces,  but  could,  in  fact,  be  leading  to  a 
larger  and  more  destructive  war. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  We 
should  not  at  this  time  vote  any  appro- 
priations that  contemplate  escalating  the 
conflict  in  Vietnam.  North  Vietnam  has 
been  bombed  with  far  more  intensity 
than  any  other  country  in  the  histoi-y 
of  warfare.  Must  we  further  escalate  the 
conflict  by  expanding  the  bombing  in 
the  north  and  the  south  at  a  time  when 
v.e  should  be  bending  every  effort  to  de- 


escalate  the  conflict  and  get  down  to 
meaningful  negotiations  in  Paris? 

Yesterday,  we  dramatically  escalated 
the  atomic  missile  race  with  Russia  by 
endorsing  an  anti-ballistic-missile  sys- 
tem. This  was  a  tragic  blow  to  any  hopes 
we  have  had  for  cooling  the  arms  race 
with  Russia.  Now,  24  hours  later,  we  are 
acting  on  an  appropriation  to  intensify 
the  war  in  Vietnam. 

We  have  escalated  the  bombing  in  the 
north,  and  they  have  escalated  the  fight- 
ing in  the  south;  and  both  of  us  sit  in 
Paris,  trying  to  load  the  blame  on  the 
other.  This  is  not  the  route  to  peace  or 
meaningful  negotiations. 

We  should  stop  the  bombing  of  the 
north  and  offer  a  total  ceasefire,  so  that 
negotiations  can  proceed  without  fur- 
ther killing.  If  we  are  not  willing  to  take 
the  initiative  in  a  small  step  like  this, 
it  can  be  -seriously  questioned  if  we 
really  mean  bu.siness  In  Paris  at  all. 

Our  intensification  of  the  bombing  in 
the  north  in  recent  months,  coupled 
with  that  contemplated  in  this  appro- 
priation, is  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  colleague  from  Wisconsin  for 
his  statement,  and  I  appreciate  his  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wriii  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with 
the  previous  order,  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  adjournment  imtil  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  fat  5 
o'clock  and  40  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
June  26,  1968,  at  12  noon. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  25, 1968: 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  ScnviCE 

Samuel  C.  Adams,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Republic  of  Niger. 

Carter  L.  Burgess,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Argentina. 

Thomas  W.  McElhiney,  of  Marj-land.  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  Statea  of  America  to  the  Republic  of 
Ghana,  vice  Franklin  H.  Williams. 

In  the  Air  Force 
MaJ.  Gen.  Bertram  C.  Harrison.  FR1425. 
Regular  Air  Force,  to  be  assigned  to  positions 
of  Importance  and  responsibility  designated 
by  the  President  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
general,  under  the  provisions  of  sectiou  8066, 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code. 

In  1-he  Army 
The  following-named  officer  under  the  pro- 
visions to  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
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tlon  90M.  to  be  omigned  to  a  pocttlon  of  Im- 
portance and  responalMUty  designated  by  tti* 
Frealdent  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
30M.  In  grade  as  follows : 

To  be  general 
Lt.  Oen.  Ben  Harrell,  OI927fl.  Army  of  the 
United  States  (major  general,  U.S.  Army). 

POSTMASTSaS 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  post- 
masters: 

AKKANSAa 

William  P.  Woods.  Haaen.  Ark  ,  In  place  of 
M.  B.  Ingram,  resigned. 

R.  B.  Johnson.  State  University.  Ark..  In 
place  of  A.  P.  Essary.  retired. 

CaLXFOaNIA 

Jeanne  W.  McMahan.  Sierra  City.  Calif., 
in  place  of  R.  D.  Atkeaon.  retired. 

Marie  C.  Dcnadlo.  Woodbrldge,  Calif..  In 
place  of  P  A   Wells,  retired. 

CBoacu 
John  D.  Lance,  Bogart.  Oa..  in  place  of  H.  C. 
Geer.  retired. 

ILLINOIS 

Ronald  C.  Henderlckson,  Garden  Prairie. 
Ill .  in  plM*  of  H.  H.  Klester.  deeeaawL 

Charles  M.  Olson,  Nemaha.  Iowa.  In  place  of 
R.  M.  Peters,  retired. 

KENTUCKT 

C.  Bruce  Current.  MlUersburg,  Ky..  in  place 
of  H.  D.  Wood,  retired. 

NKBSASKA 

Or\ille  D.  Joynt.  Holsteln.  Nebr.,  In  place 
of  B.  M.  Plttz.  transferred. 

Nrw   ToaK 
Robert  W   Sewall,  West  Park.  N.T.  in  place 
of  P  I.  Straley.  resigned. 

OHIO 

Mary  M.  Pox.  Blue  Rock.  Ohio,  In  place  of 
K.  E.  Powelson.  retired. 

OKLAHOMA 

Dora  E.  HUllary.  Medicine  Park,  Okl*.,  In 
place  of  L.  M.  HUllary.  retired. 

PCNNSTLVANtA 

John  S.  Kahat.  Ford  Cliff.  Pa..  In  place  of 
R.  R.  Walker,  retired. 

Alfred  G.  Bush.  Portland,  Pa.,  in  place  of 
L.  E.  Randolph,  retired. 

Robert  A.  Mowrey.  SybertsvlUe,  Pa.,  in 
place  of  A.  A.  Mowr«y,  retired. 

soxrm  OAKOT* 
Htlding  C.  Nelson.  Stockholm.  S.  Dak..  In 
place  of  J.  H    Hallberg.  transferred. 

TKNMCaOXX 

WUlard  3.  Vttato*.  Crab  Orchard,  Tenn.. 
In  place  of  M.  A.  Martin,  retired. 

Lawrence  E.  Shell,  Watauga,  Tenn.,  in  place 
of  L.  M.  Reel,  retired. 

TCXAS 

Richard  C.  Brown.  Jr..  Cross  Plains,  Tex..  In 
place  of  L.  L.  Bryan,  deceased. 

WtUtam  E.  Flaherty.  Happy,  Tex..  In  place 
of  H.  S.  WlUes.  retired. 

Fred  A.  Strange.  SUverton,  Tex.,  in  place  of 
G.  E.  Martin,  transferred. 

Daniel  B.  O'Connell,  Van  Vleck.  Tex.,  in 
place  of  L.  L.  Blckham.  retired. 

VOMSDil* 

Earl  T.  Patton.  Jewell  Ridge.  V».,  In  place 
of  E.  B.  Kennedy,  retired. 

WISCONSIN 

Henry  J.  Jarosz.  Armstrong  Creek,  Wis.,  in 
place  of  Helen  Klus,  deceased. 

CALIFORNIA 

Joseph  B.  Alecci.  Grover  City.  Calif.,  in 
place  of  Harry  Sorensen.  retired. 

FLOBIDA 

Charles  Rockett.  Flagler  Beach.  Fla  .  In 
place  ctf  R.  M.  Miller,  retired. 


May  If.  Roberts.  Pomona  Park.  FU.,  In 
place  of  W.  S.  Mlddleton.  retired. 

Joachim  J.  Svetloaky.  St.  Leo,  Fla.,  in  place 
of  D.  W.  Oormlcan.  resigned. 

IOWA 

Nick  J  Quint.  Auro(«.  Iow».  in  place  ol 
R.  E.  Durfey.  retired. 

Wayne  M.  Barhlte.  Iowa  Palls,  Iowa,  In 
place  of  L.  L.  Weldon,  retired. 

KENTUCKY 

Ocla  M.  Slone.  Allen.  Ky!.  in  place  of  L.  P. 
Burke,  retired. 

LOUISIANA 

Leasle  G.  Stafford.  Colllnston,  La.,  In  place 
of  A.  M.  Pyron.  retired. 

MAim 

John  W.  Perry.  Addison.  Maine.  In  place  of 
R.  S.  Joy.  retired 

Irving  W.  McAllister.  North  Waterford. 
Maine,  in  place  W.  L.  Button,  retired. 

MAKTLAND 

Russell  W  Beall.  Laurel.  Md..  In  place  of 
O.  P.  Murphy,  retired. 

M-Ass  AC  HtrsrtTS 

Rena  P.  Simmons.  Dunstable.  Mass..  in 
place  of  D.  L.  Connolly,  resigned. 

Charles  R.  Scuitoa.  Lowell.  Mass.,  La  place 
of  J.  J.  Gallagher,  retired. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Henry  O.  MUey.  Pulaski.  Miss.,  in  place  of 
O.  W.  Miles,  transferred. 

NEW   JEXSKT 

Roy  J.  Adams,  Bridgeport.  N.J.,  In  place  of 
E.  S.  Kletzlng,  Jr  .  retired. 

John  C.  Pornataro.  Oakhurst.  N.J.,  In  place 
of  W.  A.  Harvey,  retired. 

NEW    TOBK 

Lulu  M.  Jones.  KrumviUe.  N.T..  in  place  of 
A.  C.  Jones,  deceased. 

Glendon  W.  Hulbert.  Oak  Hill.  N.T..  in 
place  of  T,  L.  Pord,  deceased. 

Virginia  A.  Williams.  Spencertown,  N.Y.. 
In  place  ot  E.  I.  Wooley.  deceased. 

George  E.  Ellison,  Walker  Valley,  N.T..  in 
place  of  H.  A.  Caldwell,  retired. 

NOBTH    DAKOTA 

Arthtir  O.  Johnson.  Lehr.  N.  Dak..  In  place 
of  Leo  Ketterllng.  deceased. 

OKLAHOMA 

Albert  E.  Sweaiingen.  Arcadia,  Okla..  In 
place  Of  I.  W.  Cleek.  deceased. 

TENirESSKX 

Jim  C.  Tolley.  Lsmchburg.  Tenn..  in  place 
of  W.  P.  Stone,  retired. 
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Roy  H.  Byars,  Blanco,  Tex.,  in  place  of 
G.  E.  Greebon.  retired. 

Bobbye  J.  Cave.  Wall.  Tex..  In  place  of 
J.  E.  HowartI,  retired. 

VEKMONT 

Armlna  M.  Fletcher.  Cambridge.  Vt .  in 
place  of  G.  L.  Cutler,  retired. 

EUpeth  P.  Eaton.  North  Thetford.  Vt ,  in 
place  of  A.  P.  Waterman,  deceased. 

WASHINGTON 

Prank  M.  Suhadolnik,  Prosser.  Wash.,  In 
place  of  H.  E.  Chapman,  retired. 

Robert  L.  Pallett.  Tenino.  Wash.,  in  place 
of  H.  H.  Russell,  retired. 

WEST    VnCINLA 

Vernon  A.  Shahan.  St.  George.  W.  Va..  in 
place  of  A.  W.  Loughry.  retired. 

Atomic  Enebcy  Commission 
Olenn  T.  Seaborg,  of  California,   to  be  a 
member  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring  June 
30,  1970,  vice  Samuel  M.  Nabrlt. 

James  T.  Ramey,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  .Atomic  Energy  Commission  for  a 
term  of  5  years  expiring  June  30,  1973,  vice 
Glenn  T.  Seaborg. 


Executive  nominations  conflrmed  by 
the  Senate  June  25,  1968: 

Joint  CHiars  or  Staff 
Oen.  Earle  Gllmore  Wheeler,  01871S,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (major  general.  U.S. 
Army),  for  reappointment  as  Chairman. 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  for  an  additional  term 
of  1  year. 

U.S.  Ant  FoRCS 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  as 
Reserve  commissioned  officers  in  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  to  the  grade  indicated,  under  the 
provisions  of  sections  8218,  8351,  8363,  and 
8392,  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code: 
To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  Reginald  M.  Cram.  FR58ia 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force,  retired),  Ver- 
mont Air  National  Guard. 

To  be  brigadier  generals 

Col.  Robert  W.  Akin,  FG838040,  Tennessee 
Air  National  Guard. 

Col.  Robert  P.  King,  FG870815,  Washington 
Air  National  Guard. 

Col.  Billy  J.  Shoulders.  FO955069.  Tennes- 
see Air  National  Guard. 

The  following  officer  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list  In  the  grade  Indicated  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8962,  title  10,  of  the 
United  States  Code: 

In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Gen.  William  K.  Martin.  FR1697  (ma- 
jor general.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force. 
The  following-named  officer  to  be  assigned 
to  positions  of  Importance  and  responsibility 
designated  by  the  President  in  the  grade  in- 
dicated, under  the  provisions  of  section  8066, 
title  10,  of  the  United  States  Code: 

To  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general 
MaJ.    Gen.    Gordon    M.    Graham,    FR7761, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

U5.  Armt 
The  following-named  officer  under  the  pro- 
vlsiona  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
3066,  in  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
MaJ.  Oen.  WlUlam  Raymond  Peers,  021366, 
Army  of  the  United  Stotes  (brigadier  general, 
U.S.  Army). 

VS.  Navt 

The  following-named  captains  of  the  Navy 
for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral,  subject  to  qualification  therefor  as 
provided  by  law : 

Prank  H.  Price.  Jr.         Lawrence  Heyworth, 
Raymond  J.  Schneider     Jr. 
Arthur  Q.  Esch  William  T.  Rapp 

Robert  L.  Baughan.  Jr  John  M.  Barrett 
David  H.  Jackson  Marmaduke  O.  Bayne 

Burton  H.  Andrews        Robert  L.  J.  Long 
James  B.  Hlldreth         Thomas  J.  Christman 
Mayo  A.  Hadden.  Jr.      Clarence  A.  Hill,  Jr. 
Henry  Suerstedt.  Jr.      William  R.  Flanagan 
Edwin  M.  Rosenberg     David  H.  Bagley 
Philip  P.  Cole  Kent  L.  Lee 

Daniel  E.  Bergln.  Jr.      Frederick  C.  Turner 
George  L.  Cassell  Robert  B.  Baldwin 

Howard  S.  Moore  Jullen  J.  LeBourgeois 

PhUip  S.  McManus        George  P.  Steele  II 
U.S.  Army 

The  nominations  beginning  Burton  G. 
Hatch,  to  be  major,  and  ending  Alan  J. 
Johnson,  to  be  second  lieutenant,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  In  the  Congressional  Rbcobd  on 
June  12,  1968. 

U.S.  Marine  Corps 

The  nominations  beginning  William  C.  Air- 
heart,  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Lawrence 
R.  Zinser.  to  be  first  lieutenant,  which  nom- 
inations were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  In  the  Concrxssional  Record  on 
June  10. 1968. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  O.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

In  Him  was  life;  and  the  life  was  the 
light  of  men. — John  1:4. 

O  Thou  whose  law  Is  love,  whose  love  is 
life,  and  whose  life  is  the  light  of  men, 
gather  us  who  seek  Thy  face  to  the  fold 
of  Thy  embrace  for  Thou  art  nigh.  As 
we  pray  and  as  we  work  make  us  ever 
mindful  of  Thy  presence,  ever  eager  to  do 
Thy  will,  ever  enthusiastic  about  our  love 
for  our  country. 

In  these  hours  when  hatred  is  hurting 
the  hearts  of  hordes  of  our  people  we 
thank  Thee  for  men  and  women  of  good 
will,  who  with  strength  of  character, 
sympathetic  understanding,  and  an  out- 
reaching  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
others  are  seeking  to  meet  the  imperative 
needs  of  this  day.  Give  them  and  give  us 
the  insight  that  lights  the  way  to  broth- 
erhood and  with  it  the  inspiration  that 
leads  us  to  become  the  brothers  of  men. 

Here  on  this  Hill  may  we  continue  to 
work  for  a  time  when  nation  shall  not 
lift  up  sword  against  nation,  when  people 
shall  learn  to  live  together  in  peace,  and 
when  the  spirit  of  good  will  will  abide 
in  the  hearts  of  all. 

In  the  name  of  Him  whose  life  was  the 
light  of  men,  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  ROBERT  P. 
JONES 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  it  is 
my  sad  duty  to  say  to  the  House  that  my 
longtime  friend  and  my  predecessor  as  a 
Member  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  the  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Ohio  departed  this  life  on  June  22, 
1968,  after  a  brief  Illness. 

Bob,  as  he  was  affectionately  known 
by  his  many,  many  friends,  was  bom  and 
reared  in  Allen  County,  Ohio.  He  was 
graduated  from  Ohio  Northern  Univer- 
sity with  an  earned  degree  and  received 
an  honorary  degree  from  that  university. 

He  was  elected  prosecuting  attorney  of 
his  native  Ohio  county  and  served  two 
terms  with  honor  and  distinction. 

He  was  elected  to  Congress  in  Novem- 
ber 1938  and  continuously  served  the 
Fourth  District  with  great  ability  until 
September  2.  1947,  when  he  resigned  to 
accept  an  appointment  to  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  from  Pres- 
ident Truman.  He  served  the  full  term, 
during  which  he  was  widely  praised  for 
his  outstanding  service  in  the  field  of  his 
responsibility. 

He  then  reentered  the  practice  of  law. 


specializing  in  the  field  of  communica- 
tion law.  He  was  the  senior  partner  in 
the  Washington  law  Arm  of  Jones,  Sells  & 
Baker. 

His  lovely  wife,  Marie,  a  son,  Robert  F., 
Jr.,  and  his  mother  survive  him.  They 
have  the  deep  sympathy  of  Bob's  devoted 
friends  everywhere. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield  to  me  at 
this  point? 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  count  as 
one  of  the  rich  rewards  of  my  career  in 
the  Congress  the  memory  of  having 
known  and  worked  with  Bob  Jones. 

He  was  one  of  the  most  personable  men 
I  have  ever  met,  and  one  of  the  ablest. 

I  always  regretted  his  decision  to  leave 
this  body  for  an  appointment  to  the  Fed- 
deral  Communications  Commission  be- 
cause of  his  outstanding  work  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  great  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

I  well  recall  that  the  Republican  80th 
Congress  was  determined  to  write  a 
record  of  fiscal  responsibility — which  we 
did. 

And  Bob  Jones  played  a  big  part  in  that 
effort  to  bring  the  budget  into  balance, 
cut  taxes,  and  make  a  payment  on  the 
national  debt. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  Bob  did  such 
a  thorough  job  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Interior,  as  majority  leader, 
I  had  to  call  a  special  meeting  of  some 
of  our  folks  so  that  Bob  could  explain 
what  he  had  done  and  why. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  meet  with  many 
of  Bob's  friends  out  in  Lima,  Ohio,  where 
I  made  a  little  speech  one  night  on  his 
behalf.  I  remember  the  incident  well,  be- 
cause after  the  meeting  I  drove  all  the 
way  back  to  Washington,  and  we  did  not 
have  the  highways  then  that  we  do  now. 

Bob  Jones  was  a  popular  choice  for 
appointment  to  the  FCC — on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle — because  of  the  high  regard 
we  all  had  for  his  integrity,  his  ability 
and  his  diligence. 

I  read  of  Bob's  passing  with  sorrow  and 
I  extend  my  deepest  sympathies  to  Mrs. 
Jones  in  her  bereavement. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Louisiana, 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  join  In  the  words  that  have  been 
spoken  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio  and  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Halleck]  in  be- 
half of  the  late  Honorable  Robert  Frank- 
lin Jones.  I  particularly  would  like  to 
subscribe  to  the  fact  that  when  the  pred- 
ecessor to  the  gentleman  now  in  the 
well  was  named  to  a  very  high  post  on  an 
independent  agency,  it  is  well  known  that 
he  had  the  imiversal  support  of  Members 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  due  to  his  integ- 
rity and  his  dedication  and  service  on  the 
behalf  of  the  Congress  and  the  country 
and,  further,  because  of  the  fact  that 
he  made  friends  easily. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  shocked  to 


learn  of  his  passing.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned he  died  as  a  young  man,  too 
young,  and  Mrs.  Boggs  joins  me  in  ex- 
tending to  the  Jones  family  our  deepest 
sympathy. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hke 
to  join  with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  McCuLLOcH]  and  others  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  this  distin- 
guished American,  the  late  Honorable 
Robert  Franklin  Jones. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
being  closely  associated  with  him.  I  saw 
him  at  work  from  day  to  day.  He  was 
constant  in  his  attendance  at  the  com- 
mittee sessions  and  highly  effective  in  his 
work.  I  saw  him  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  where  he  performed  his  duty  on 
many  of  the  appropriation  bills.  I  saw 
him  at  the  apartment  house  where  he 
lived.  I  saw  him  at  the  church  which  I 
attended.  I  have  every  good  reason  to 
speak  kindly  and  favorably  of  this  man — 
this  distinguished  individual,  this  distin- 
guished legislator,  and  this  outstanding 
American. 

Ml-.  Speaker,  this  man  contributed  a 
great  deal  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
country  during  his  lifetime.  My  wife  and 
I,  along  with  others  who  knew  him,  ex- 
tend to  his  family  and  his  loved  ones  our 
deepest  sympathy.  There  has  passed 
from  our  midst  a  good  man  who  did 
honor  to  his  coxmty  which  he  served  so 
well. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  I  now 
yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio 
I  Mrs.  BoLTON]. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  read 
with  great  regret  of  the  death  of  Bob 
Jones.  I  nnd  myself  thinking  back  to  the 
years  when  he  was  here,  and  I  had  the 
pleasure  and  privilege  of  serving  with 
him.  I  was  so  delighted  to  find  the  picture 
of  him  in  the  newspaper  looking  up.  Bob 
always  looked  up.  He  never  looked  down. 
He  was  never  discouraged,  and  never 
would  let  anything  dishearten  him.  I  be- 
lieve he  had  a  way  of  radiating  that 
quality  that  was  very  unusual. 

Since  he  accepted  the  very  high  office 
that  was  given  him  we  have  missed  him — 
some  of  us  very  much.  It  was  a  pleasure 
to  see  him  when  he  came  up  here,  and 
to  have  contact  with  him,  and  to  witness 
that  same  radiating  upness.  I  believe  a 
great  deal  of  the  credit  is  due  to  his  wife, 
Marie,  for  aiding  and  abetting  him  in 
that  quality,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  spirit 
of  that  quality  is  still  with  her. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  that  we  shall 
miss  him  very  much  indeed.  We  know  his 
wife  and  son  will  miss  him  also.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  had  and  have  faith,  and 
they  believe  life  does  not  stop.  They 
know  life  is  a  great  river  that  goes  on  and 
on.  and  we  can  well  believe  that  his  wife 
will  catch  up  with  Bob  some  day.  Per- 
haps he  will  just  be  waiting  there  when 
she  goes.  Who  knows? 

But  I  do  join  with  all  my  colleagues  in 
expressing  my  appreciation  for  having 
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known  so  flne  a  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  so  spl«ndld  an  American — 
Bob  Jones. 

Mr.  Mcculloch  Mr.  speaker,  we 
thank  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  for 
her  contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [  Mr  Arends  I . 

Mr.  ARENDS  Mr  Speaker.  I.  too.  read 
with  real  sorrow  and  sadness  of  the  pass- 
ing of  Bob  Jones,  a  former  Member  of 
this  House  from  Ohio,  I  was  one  of  those 
fortunate  enough  to  serve  for  10  years 
in  this  body  with  Bob  Jones.  There  are 
many  here  today  who  were  not  privi- 
leged to  know  Bob  Jones  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  minority,  a  splendid  and  fine 
American,  a  dedicated  legislator,  one 
who  was  dedicated  to  the  idea  that  he 
had  a  responsibility  to  sene  his  Nation 
in  one  capacity  or  another. 

He  served  not  only  in  the  Con^sress 
for  10  years,  but  later  on  in  an  ofRcial 
capacity  in  an  agency  downtown,  where 
he  ser%-ed  with  distinction  until  his  vol- 
untary* resignation  to  enter  private  law 
practice  here  in  Washington. 

Bob  J'ohes  passed  away  at  an  early  age, 
and  we  are  sorr>'  indeed  that  his  death 
came  when  least  expected.  I  am  .sure 
histor>'  will  record  that  here  was  an  out- 
standing mdivldual.  one  who  helped 
make  America  a  better  place  In  which 
to  live. 

My  wife  joins  with  me  in  extending 
our  sympathy  to  his  family. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  might  say  in  closing 
that,  as  one  serves  in  this  body,  lie  comes 
in  contact  with  many,  many  exception- 
ally fine  people — Bob  Jones  was  excep- 
tionally flne.  I  am  privileged  to  have 
known  him. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  now 
yield  to  the  sjentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia I  Mr.  Pulton  1 . 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  Join  in  paying 
tribute  to  Bob  Jones  as  an  outstanding 
Congressman  during  my  early  years  of 
service  here.  Bob  Jones  had  started  out 
as  a  proaecuiing  attorney,  and  while  on 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  his 
services  very  quickly  became  known  for 
his  expertise  and  knowledge,  and  good 
judgment,  and  eventually  he  became  in- 
terested in  the  communications  field,  and 
as  we  all  know  was  ai^pwinted  by  Presi- 
dent Tnmian  to  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  in  1947.  He  there 
served  a  full  term  very  successfully,  with 
great  glory  to  both  the  State  of  Ohio  and 
to  our  country. 

Bob  Jor.es  had  an  approach  to  prob- 
lems that  was  above  partisanship.  He  was 
always  on  the  side  of  sound  judgment, 
and  he  worked  for  a  balanced  budget  and 
for  low  taxes.  That  sounds  very  easy  for 
a  Congressman  to  say.  but  in  action  it  is 
ver>-  difficult  to  accomplish.  I  am  sure 
that  we,  who  have  served  with  Bob  Jones, 
have  a  feeling  of  gratefulness  for  his 
fnendsiup  and  a  real  admiration  for  his 
abilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  join 
with  Congressman  McCtjlloch  as  the 
Representative  from  the  State  of  Ohio 
in  paying  tribute  to  this  flne  Ohio  son. 

Mr.  PEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  sad 
news  to  learn  of  the  passing  of  our 
former  colleague,  the  Honorable  Robert 


P.  Jones.  Bob  Jones  was  a  personal  friend 
of  mine  and  we  had  many  Interests  In 
common.  I  knew  him  as  a  gentleman  of 
sterling  character,  keenly  aware  of  his 
responsibility  in  serving  his  constituency, 
dedicated  to  the  principles  defined  In  his 
oath  of  office,  always  concerned  with  the 
future  of  his  country  and  the  welfare  of 
the  young  people  who  would  be  our  lead- 
ers in  the  coming  generation.  Bob  was 
a  deep  thinker  and  a  studious  man.  He 
was  kind,  genteel,  and  devoted  to  his 
family.  I  have  good  memories  of  the  6 
years  I  was  privileged  to  serve  with  Bob 
in  this  body  and  I  know  I  have  lost  a  true 
friend. 

To  his  widow  and  his  children  I  extend 
my  sincere  sympathy. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  was  deeply  saddened  to  learn  of  the 
recent  passing  of  the  Honorable  Robert 
P.  Jones  who  for  9  years  represented 
the  Pourth  Congressional  District  of  Ohio 
in  this  body.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
know  Bob  Jones  quite  well,  serving  with 
him  on  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee shortly  after  I  came  to  Congress. 
Although  we  were  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  aisle.  Bob  was  a  great  help  to  a  new- 
comer such  as  myself  and  not  only  was 
an  extremely  capable  man  but  a  very 
warm  one. 

President  Truman  wisely  appointed 
Bob  to  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  in  1947  and  he  served  a  full 
term  there  with  distinction.  Following 
that  service  to  the  Government,  he  re- 
turned to  the  practice  of  law,  specializing 
in  communications.  He  is  sur\ived  by  his 
wife,  Marie;  a  son,  Robert  P.,  Jr.,  and  his 
mother.  To  them  I  extend  my  deepest 
sympathy. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
personal  friendship  with  the  late  Robert 
Jones,  formerly  a  Member  of  Congress 
from  Ohio,  goes  back  to  the  time  of  his 
service  in  the  Congress  when  he  and  my 
late  father  and  Dr.  Frederick  Smith  rep- 
resented districts  in  Ohio  which  were 
contiguous.  This  was  before  he  was 
named  to  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  where  he  served  with  such 
distinction. 

He  and  Mrs.  Jones  lived  in  the  same 
apartment  house  as  did  my  family.  The 
three  couples  frequently  found  them- 
."jclvcs  in  the  same  group  and  would  oc- 
casionally be  introduced  together.  An 
unknowing  person  would  be  faced  with: 
"Please  allow  me  to  mtroduce  to  you  Con- 
':ressman  Brown  from  Ohio.  Congress- 
r"an  Smith  from  Ohio  and  Congressman 
J  incs  from  Ohio." 

Usually  the  one  being  introduced  de- 
cided he  was  being  'put  on"  and  re- 
sponded with,  "What  are  your  real 
names?  ' 

To  that  Congressman  Jones  frequently 
i-psponded,  "You  are  right.  We  are  kid- 
din-fr  you.  My  name  is  really  Smith  and 
he  is  Congressman  Jones."  And  then  the 
one  he  indicated  would  say,  "No,  I'm 
Smith.  He's  Jones."  And  so  until  all  un- 
derstood and  enjoyed  the  joke. 

Bob  Jones  enjoyed  his  public  service 
as  much  as  he  did  this  private  joke.  I 
had  not  seen  him  in  recent  years  but  I 
recall  him  with  pleasure  as  a  happy,  cap- 
able, and  friendly  man  who,  though  he 
contributed  a  great  deal  to  his  Nation, 


also  contributed  much  to  his  associates 
in  the  process. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  life,  charac- 
ter, and  service  of  the  late  Robert  F. 
Jones. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS  TO  FILE  REPORT 
ON   H.R.    17134. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  report  on  the  bill, 
H.R.   17134. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


NO   MORE   RESURRECTION  CITIES 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
hope  this  House  will  soon  have  the  op- 
portunity to  vote  on  H.R.  16981,  a  bill 
to  limit  the  use  of  federally  owned  prop- 
erty In  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
demonstration  purposes. 

Reported  by  a  vote  of  25  to  4  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works,  this 
bill  remains  necessary  despite  the  action 
just  taken  to  terminate  the  permit  for 
the  so-called  Resurrection  City. 

In  fact,  the  bill  Is  even  more  necessai-y 
today  than  it  was  a  few  weeks  ago.  With- 
out the  passage  of  this  bill,  clearly  pro- 
hibiting overnight  occupancy  of  any 
federally  owned  lands  for  demonstra- 
tion purposes,  the  National  Psrk  Service 
is  now  confronted  by  an  unfortunate 
precedent  which  can  be  used  to  secure 
future  permits  by  other  organizations. 
I  do  not  believe  most  Americans  want  to 
see  their  park  lands  taken  over  for  ex- 
tended periods  by  any  group  or  organisa- 
tion, whatever  its  motives  may  be. 

Surely  we  have  just  had  here  in  Wash- 
ington convincing  proof  that  such  a 
precedent  is  not  in  the  public  interest. 
It  is  also  very  doubtful  that  it  proved 
to  be  in  the  best  Interest  of  the  unfor- 
tunate poor  people  of  our  country,  who 
now  appear  to  be  innocent  \ictims  of  the 
entire  operation. 

The  people  of  Oklahoma  do  not  want 
to  see  a  repetition  of  the  Resurrection 
City  experience  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 
I  do  rot  believe  the  American  people 
want  to  see  a  repetition. 

Let  us  proceed  without  uimecessai-y 
delay  to  establish  clear-cut  legislative 
policy  on  this  matter  by  enactment  of 
H.R.  16981. 
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OUTSTANDING  SCHOLARS  WITNESS 
GOVERNMENT  IN  ACTION 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
of  my  congressional  district  have,  over 
the  years,  expressed  a  deep  concern  and 
Interest  in  our  young  people.  This  has 
been  evidenced  in  many  ways.  One  pro- 
gram in  particular  deserves  special  men- 
tion. They  send  to  Washington  each  year 
an  outstanding  scholar  from  each  high 
school  In  the  congressional  district. 
These  young  men  and  women  are  en- 
trusted to  my  care  for  3  days.  During 
that  time  we  make  it  possible  for  them 
to  see  their  Government  In  action.  They 
have  the  opportunity  to  meet  and  ask 
questions  of  men  and  women  represent- 
ing each  branch  of  our  Government.  It 
is  an  unusual  opportunity  for  them  to 
obtain  answers  to  their  questions  from 
the  decisionmakers.  The  third  group  of 
young  scholars  arrived  in  Washington 
last  Sunday.  They  will  complete  their 
program  Wednesday  evening.  I  compli- 
ment these  young  men  and  women  on 
their  achievements,  their  interest,  and 
their  fine  attitudes.  On  their  behalf,  and 
on  behalf  of  the  people  of  my  district,  I 
thank  the  many  citizens,  service  orga- 
nizations, schools,  and  companies  whose 
generosity  has  made  this  experience  for 
these  young  people  possible. 

Those  participating  in  this  third  trip 
are: 

Susie  Cox,  Huntington  Catholic  High 
School,  Huntington,  Ind. 

Anne  Bickel,  Huntington  Catholic 
High  School,  Huntington,  Ind. 

Teresa  Payne,  Fairmount  High  School, 
Falrmount,  Ind. 

Becky  Sheehan,  Peru  High  School, 
Peru,  Ind. 

Gary  Boone.  Maconaquah  High  School, 
Bimker  Hill,  Ind. 

Dave  Piatt,  Kokomo  High  School,  Ko- 
komo,  Ind. 

Richard  Booth,  Marion  High  School, 
Marion,  Ind. 

Kevin  Zlrkle,  Madison  Heights  High 
School,  Anderson,  Ind. 

Larry  Misko,  Bennett  High  School, 
Marlon,  Ind. 

Jerry  Radford,  Highland  High  School, 
Anderson,  Ind. 

Dennis  Huntslnger,  D.  L.  Wlllkie  High 
School,  Elwood,  Ind. 


THE  PRESIDENT  HAS  DEMANDED  A 
TOUGH  GUN  BILL  AND  THE  CON- 
GRESS MUST  NOT  SHIRK  THE 
CHALLENGE 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress has  Just  received  a  totigh  and  un- 


compromising message  from  the  Presi- 
dent. That  message  calls  for  a  national 
registration  of  all  firearms,  and  Federal 
licensing  of  all  possessors  of  firearms. 

It  is  clear  that  this  legislation  is  sorely 
needed.  As  the  President  noted: 

Alone  among  the  modem  nations  of  the 
world,  we  remained  without  the  gun  con- 
trol laws  that  other  countries  accept  as  an 
elementary  need  and  condition  of  life. 

It  is  also  clear — very  clear — that  such 
legislation  is  demanded  by  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  Amei-ican  people.  They  are 
no  longer  the  great,  silent  mass  of  vot- 
ei-s.  They  are  outraged  voters.  They  are 
shocked  voters.  They  are  insistent  voters. 
They  want  a  gun  bill  and  they  want 
a  tough  gun  bill. 

We  in  the  Congress  have  a  solemn 
responsibility  to  protect  the  lives  and 
safety  of  every  American  citizen — In 
every  way  we  can. 

The  President  has  shown  us  the  way. 
He  has  taken  the  leadership. 

Now  It  is  up  to  us.  We  dare  not  shirk 
the  challenge. 


THIS  TIME  OK 


THE  CRIMINAL  ARSENAL 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  long 
contended  the  criminal's  arsenal  Is  sup- 
plied with  stolen  firearms. 

I  have  just  obtained,  from  the  FBI, 
partial  information  which  bears  out  my 
contention.  As  of  June  1,  1968 — a  total 
of  156,386  stolen  firearms  were  recorded 
In  the  agency's  computerized  National 
Crime  Information  Center.  I  emphasize 
that  this  information  is  partial,  for 
many  areas  are  not  as  yet  reporting 
this  information  to  the  agency. 

But  Is  any  Member  of  this  body  naive 
enough  to  believe  that  a  criminal  bent 
on  robbery,  rape,  murder,  or  assault — 
using  a  stolen  weapon — is  going  to 
register  that  firearm  with  State  or  Fed- 
eral authorities?  They  ignore,  with  im- 
punity, every  law  on  the  books  now. 

How  ridiculous  can  you  get.  The 
answer  is  to  strike  at  the  criminal  use 
of  firearms  and  strike  hard.  Juries  and 
judges  must  fulfill  their  responsibility 
to  protect  society  by  assessing  stiffest 
penalties  now  permissible  for  gun 
crimes,  and  parole  authorities  must  stop 
turning  loose  hardened  criminals  to 
continue  preying  on  the  innocent.  Make 
his  use  or  possession  of  a  firearm  dur- 
ing commission  of  a  crime  of  violence 
subject  to  a  10-year  mandatory  penalty 
on  first  ofifense,  and  25  years  on  any 
subsequent  offense.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  in  support  of  my  bill,  H.R.  6137, 
which  would  do  just  that — and  I  assure 
you  this  House  will  have  an  opportunity 
in  the  coming  days  to  be  recorded  as 
to  whether  they  wish  to  punish  the 
criminal,  or  the  millions  of  decent,  law- 
abiding  hunters  and  sportsmen  who 
own  and  use  firearms  in  accord  with  all 
laws  and  regulations. 


Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  compUment  the  police  and  local  and 
Federal  authorities  for  the  way  they 
handled  yesterday's  demonstration.  They 
took  the  steps  at  this  time  which  I  said 
they  should  have  taken  in  April  at  the 
time  of  the  riots.  On  this  occasion  the 
police  were  permitted  to  do  the  work  for 
which  they  have  been  trained  and  they 
did  it  effectively.  As  a  result  the  planned 
demonstration  was  contained  and  poten- 
tial injury  and  damage  from  proliferat- 
ing effects  were  prevented. 

I  felt  obliged  to  criticize  Federal  and 
local  officials  in  April  because  they  mis- 
calculated the  potential  danger  at  that 
time  and  failed  to  take  the  firm  and  de- 
cisive steps  which  were  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  peace.  Failure  to  take  these 
steps  in  April  resulted  in  disaster.  Yester- 
day these  steps  were  taken  and  order  was 
maintained.  I  therefore  express  approval 
of  yesterday's  action,  as  I  expressed  dis- 
approval of  the  inaction  in  April. 


A  JOB  WELL  DONE 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  government  officials  and 
law  enforcement  officers  who  took 
prompt  and  decisive  action  yesterday  to 
end  the  encampment  on  public  grounds 
here  in  Washington.  Under  trying  con- 
ditions, these  people  performed  their 
jobs  well.  This  was  a  potentially  danger- 
ous situation  which  could  have  resulted 
In  widespread  violence  if  Improperly 
handled.  Apparently,  sound  i^lans  were 
drawn  and  properly  carried  out  to  clear 
the  campsite  in  accordance  with  the  law. 

In  addition,  I  believe  law  enforcement 
officials  in  the  District  of  Columbia  took 
effective  steps  to  quell  the  threat  to  peace 
last  night.  By  the  early  show  of  force 
and  determination,  those  who  intended 
to  violate  the  law  were  made  to  realize 
that  the  law  would  be  fully  enforced. 
This  is  an  extremely  important  message 
for  those  who  disobey  the  law,  and  I  hope 
this  kind  of  police  action  will  be  taken 
wherever  threats  to  peace  occur. 

I  certainly  agree  ^^-ith  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  IMr.  Ed- 
mondson],  in  his  views  on  the  camp-in. 


THE  CLOSING  OF  RESURRECTION 
CITY 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  both 
sides  for  the  manner  in  which  they  con- 
ducted themselves  yesterday  in  the  clos- 
ing down  of  Resurrection  City. 

With  the  refusal  of  the  Government  to 
extend  the  permit  for  Resurrection  City, 
it  was  imperative  that  the  law  be  en- 
forced and  that  Resurrection  City  be 
closed  in  as  quick  and  orderly  a  manner 
as  was  tx>ssible. 

Mayor  Washington  is  to  be  compli- 
mented for  the  expeditious  and  effective 
implementation  of  District  of  Columbia 
police  and  National  Guardsmen  who  con- 
ducted themselves  very  well  in  prevent- 
ing a  very  difficult  situation  from  be- 
coming explosive. 

At  the  same  time.  Reverend  Abernathy 
and  his  followers  in  the  Poor  People's 
Campaign  deserve  recognition  for  living 
up  to  the  basic  nonviolent  philosophy 
that  has  been  the  guideline  of  their 
campaign. 

The  entire  operation  in  which  355  resi- 
dents of  Resurrection  City  were  jailed 
was  carried  out  without  serious  incident, 
a  tribute  to  the  reasonable  approach  and 
actions  which  prevailed  on  the  part  of 
all  parties. 

The  memory  of  the  riots  and  violence 
of  last  April  here  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
is  vividly  impressed  upon  all  our  minds 
and  something  which  none  of  us  want  to 
see  happen  ever  again. 

Yesterdays  confrontation  was  pre- 
vented from  even  beginning  to  lead  to  a 
similar  situation  because  of  the  effective 
steps  taken  by  the  city  government  in- 
cluding the  speedy  application  of  a  city- 
wide  curfew  and  because  of  the  nonvio- 
lent attitude  on  the  part  of  the  people 
from  the  Pcor  Peoples  Campaign. 


PRESIDENTS  GUN  CONTROL  PLAN 
WOULD  PENALIZE  LAW-ABIDING 
CITIZENS 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  gun  control  fever  reached 
a  new  peak  yesterday  when  President 
Johnson  made  a  new  and  louder  demand 
for  limiting  the  constitutional  rights  of 
American  citizens. 

In  calling  for  the  registration  of  all 
firearms  and  the  licensing  of  all  owners 
of  guns.  Mr.  Johnson  is  like  Don  Quixote 
waving  his  arms  at  the  windmill. 

His  plan  would  penalize  all  the  law- 
abiding  citizens,  the  responsible  sports- 
man and  other  owners  of  guns — but  it 
would  do  nothing  to  solve  the  problems 
of  criminals  using  guns. 

The  assassin  who  shoots  down  a  Gov- 
ernment leader,  or  the  bandit  who  uses 
a  gun  surely  will  not  be  Induced  to  regis- 
ter his  guns.  This  has  been  adequately 


proven  In  States  where  gun  registration 
is  on  the  books  already. 

It  Is  right  that  we  work  to  reduce  vio- 
lence in  this  country  in  whatever  ways 
we  can.  But  the  President's  approach 
will  not  do  it.  His  proposal  to  register 
all  weapons  will  destroy  more  rights  than 
it  will  ever  protect. 

The  success  of  any  of  the  President's 
gun  control  plans  in  cutting  down  on  vio- 
lence by  gunfire  depends  on  cooperation 
of  the  criminal  and  the  mentally  ill  gun 
owner.  Somehow  I  just  do  not  believe  we 
can  depend  on  these  people  to  cooperate. 

If  there  is  to  be  any  effective  firearms 
legislation  then  it  must  aim  at  the  right 
target.  H.R.  5642  is  such  a  proposal. 

Introduced  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  Casey  I .  this  bill  would  pro- 
vide a  stiff  penalty  for  the  use  of  any 
firearm  in  connection  with  crime.  This  is 
the  bill  which  the  Judiciary  Committee 
should  report  out. 

We  can  start  moving  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem by  dealing  honestly  with  the  people 
of  America — by  demanding  that  the  Gov- 
ernment itself  provide  lawful,  constitu- 
tional, and  responsible  leadership  to  the 
overwhelming  majorities  of  Americans 
who  want  to  live  in  peace  with  their 
neighbors. 


TRIBUTE  TO  WASHINGTON  OF- 
FICIALS AND  POLICE  FOR  HAN- 
DUNG  OF  EVACUATION  OF  RES- 
URRECTION   CITY 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
at  this  time  to  compliment  Mayor  Wash- 
ington and  the  Washington  Metropoli- 
tan Police  for  the  expeditious  way  in 
which  they  handled  the  evacuation  of 
the  so-called  Resurrection  City. 

We  have  had  a  display  here  in  the 
Capital  for  the  past  few  weeks  which  in 
the  main  has  been  law  abiding.  At  least, 
the  purpose  of  the  leaders  of  this  move- 
ment was  a  purpose  of  bringing  their 
claims  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
without  violence.  I  am  not  denying  that 
acts  of  violence  did  occur  and  some  of 
the  followers  undoubtedly  were  guilty 
of  going  beyond  the  limits  of  nonvio- 
lence, and  there  were  also  Interlopers 
who  came  into  the  camp  from  the  out- 
side and  who  were  not  a  part  of  the  move- 
ment, but  who  created  part  of  this  vio- 
lence. But  in  the  main  it  was  an  orderly 
affair  up  until  just  the  last  week  or  so, 
when  it  began  to  deteriorate. 

There  was  evidence  before  all  of  xis 
that  some  very  serious  things  could  have 
happened.  The  expeditious  way  in  which 
the  National  Guard  and  police  of  Wash- 
ington were  brought  to  handle  the  affair, 
I  think,  was  a  credit  to  all  concerned. 

I  especially  commend  Mayor  Wash- 
ington for  the  quiclcness  with  which  he 
called  out  the  National  Guard  and  took 
other  steps  to  prevent  violence  from 
spreading  throughout  the  city. 

Changes  in  customs,  laws,  and  pro- 
cedures are  inevitable,  but  those  changes 


must  be  obtained  through  the  orderly 
processes  of  our  constitutional  structure. 
They  must  be  made  in  an  environment 
of  law  and  order. 

Those  who  advocate  or  practice  vio- 
lence in  order  to  obtain  their  objectives 
are  endangering  the  basic  privileges  and 
freedoms  which  our  Nation  has  achieved 
at  great  cost  in  treasure  and  the  lives 
of  our  patriots. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  agree  with  the  statement  just  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  and  an 
earlier  statement  on  the  same  matter 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts I  Mr.  CoNTEl.  I  thlrUc  Mayor  Wash- 
ington deserves  commendation  from  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  for  the  fine 
manner  in  which  he  handled  the  affair, 
for  the  expeditious  handling  of  the  prob- 
lems that  did  arise,  and  the  firm  and  fair 
approach  taken.  I  am  delighted  that  we 
have  this  chief  executive  who  handled 
this  difficult  matter  so  well.  I  commend 
and  congratuate  Mayor  Washington. 


CAUSES   OP  CRIME   AND   VIOLENCE 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPELAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  America 
must  be  a  land  where  people  are  unafraid 
to  walk  the  streets  of  their  cities,  where 
individuals  obey  laws,  and  where  citizens 
respect  the  police.  We  can  no  longer  tol- 
erate a  crime  rate  that  grows  six  times 
faster  than  our  population. 

While  conscientious  efforts  are  being 
made  to  combat  lawlessness,  we  need  a 
full  Investigation  of  the  root  causes  of 
crime  and  violence  in  our  society.  We 
must  act  now  to  find  workable  solutions 
to  our  most  pressing  domestic  problem. 

Unusual  problems  require  unusual 
remedies,  and,  therefore,  I  am  introduc- 
ing a  resolution  to  establish  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee To  Investigate  Crime.  This  legisla- 
tion calls  for  I.  committee  of  seven  Sena- 
tors and  seven  Representatives  who 
would  study  the  elements,  causes,  extent, 
and  effects  of  crime,  and  the  prevention 
and  control  of  crime.  The  special  com- 
mittee will  report  its  findings  to  other 
House  and  Senate  committee,  and  will 
make  recommendations  on  legislative  ac- 
tions to  prevent  and  suppress  crime  and 
violence. 

This  bill,  first  introduced  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Pepper  1 ,  now  gains  support  daily.  I  urge 
prompt  consideration  of  this  legislation. 
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NEED  FOR  TAX  INCENTIVE  TO  PRO- 
MOTE INDUSTRY  ON  INDIAN  RES- 
ERVATIONS 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recom- 
mending against  pcussage  of  H.R.  10218,  a 
bill  which  would  establish  a  pilot  project 
for  encouraging  Industrial  development 
on  Indian  reservations,  the  Interior  De- 
partment says  this: 

During  the  course  of  the  last  5  years,  vir- 
tually 100  Industries  have  expanded  into 
conununltles  or  areas  preponderantly  popu- 
lated by  Indians,  a  rate  of  progress  which  we 
measure  as  meaningful  and  encouraging. 

With  this,  of  course,  I  would  agree  if 
these  industries  were  permanent,  but 
they  are  not.  As  an  example,  two  of  the 
industries  the  Department  boasts  of 
having  helped  establish  on  the  Rosebud 
Reservation  in  South  Dakota  are  indus- 
tries established  by  the  tribe  and 
through  the  tribal  organization.  True, 
they  are  doing  an  excellent  job  of  pro- 
viding employment — at  least  temporary 
emplojrment  while  the  housing  programs 
last — but  my  complaint  is  that  they  are 
temporary.  I  want  permanent  jobs,  per- 
manent Incomes,  and  permanent  salaries 
for  the  Indian  people. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  many,  many 
times,  the  reason  industry  is  reluctant 
to  establish  on  Indian  reservations  is 
because  the  reservations  are  almost  all 
in  remote  areas,  where  transportation 
costs  are  high  and  the  only  way  we  can 
offset  transportation  costs  is  through  a 
tax  incentive  to  the  Industry. 

This  Is  the  reason  I  have  fought  for 
years  for  this  kind  of  a  program.  It  will 
wort  It  can  be  a  success.  It  will  provide 
jobs,  opportunity,  and  self-reliance  for 
the  Indian  people,  but  the  Department 
continues  to  oppose  the  plan — perhaps 
because  it  looks  like  it  would  be  a  success. 


THE  PRESIDENT  WAS  WISE  IN 
SIGNING  THE  CRIME  BILL 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemsin  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
commend  President  Johnson  for  his  re- 
cent approval  of  the  Safe  Streets  and 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1968. 

This  law  moves  in  new  directions  to 
fight  crime  on  several  fronts  that  have 
previously  been  neglected.  First,  it  pro- 
vides financial  assistance  that  will  per- 
mit State  and  local  governments  to  plan 
and  start  new  programs  in  all  areas  of 
law  enforcement,  including  much  needed 
assistance  to  our  police  forces  and  our 
prison  systems. 

Second,  it  recruits  the  creative  en- 
ergies of  modern  research  and  develop- 
ment, bringing  on  a  national  scale  the 
resources  of  science  and  technology  to 
the  prevention  of  crime  and  the  appre- 
hension of  criminals. 

Third,  it  will  provide  much  needed 
assistance  and  incentives  to  attract  and 
educate  first-rate  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers. 


Fourth,  it  makes  available  the  re- 
sources of  the  National  Academy  of  the 
FBI  for  the  training  of  State  and  local 
police  officers. 

Finally,  it  will  stimulate  the  construc- 
tive efforts  of  police  officers  In  those 
community  services  that  can  help  to  re- 
lieve the  crime-producing  tension  so 
prevalent  in  ghetto  neighborhoods. 

These  are  new  and  positive  measures 
that  will  put  us  on  the  road  to  a  safer 
America. 

I  fully  appreciate  the  President's  con- 
cern over  certain  of  the  provisions  of 
titles  II  and  III.  I,  too,  have  serious  res- 
ervations In  this  regard.  However,  the 
overall  benefits  to  be  derived  from  this 
measure  outweigh  Its  disadvantages,  and 
I  for  one  am  glad  that  the  President 
signed  it  into  law. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  TRANSPORTATION,  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  INTERSTATE  AND  FOR- 
EIGN COMMERCE,  TO  SIT  DURING 
GENERAL  DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Transportation  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  may 
be  permitted  to  sit  during  general  debate 
today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

(BoUNo.206| 
Albert  Evins,  Tenn.       Moor« 

Ashley  Pino  Myers 

Baring  Gardner  O'Hara,  HI. 

Battln  Gialmo  0"Hara,  Mich. 

Bell  Gub.ser  Pool 

Bow  Hanna  Purcell 

Brown,  Calif.      Hansen.  Idaho    Rarick 
Button  Holland  Resnlclc 

Celler  Jones,  Mo.  Stephens 

Cleveland  Jones,  N.C.  Stubble&eld 

Dawson  Kelly  Sulllvaa 

Dlneell  Kornegay  Teague,  Calif. 

Dom  Kupferman         Teague,  Tex. 

Edwards,  Calif.  Long,  La.  Thompson,  N.J. 

Edwards,  La.       McMillan  UUmaa 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  388 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arlington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment,  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

H.R.  1706.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sophie 
Stathacopulos; 


H.R.  1884.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vlrgile 
Posfay; 

HJ4.  7882.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
Individuals  employed  by  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  at  certain  U.S.  naval  stations  in 
Florida; 

H.R.  8481.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Richard 
Belk: 

H  R.  10003.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  M. 
Stevens; 

H.R.  10135  An  act  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
peditious naturalization  of  the  surviving 
spouse  of  a  U.S.  citizen  who  dies  while  serv- 
ing In  an  active  duty  status  In  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States; 

H.R.  11959.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
E.  Nesbltt; 

H.R.  1331S.  An  act  to  amend  secUon  127 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  to  define  more 
precisely  the  territory  Included  In  the  two 
Judicial  districts  of  Virginia; 

H.R.  14910.  An  act  to  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  to  give 
the  Federal  Communications  Conunlssion 
authority  to  prescribe  regulations  for  the 
manufacture.  Import,  sale,  shipment,  or  use 
of  devices  which  cause  harmful  interference 
to  radio  reception; 

H.R.  15216.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Bu- 
reau of  Prisons  to  assist  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments in  the  improvement  of  their  cor- 
rectional systems; 

H.R.  15951.  An  act  to  provide  for  uniform 
annual  observances  of  certain  legal  public 
holidays  on  Mondays,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.R.  16127.  An  act  to  increase  the  limita- 
tion on  the  number  of  officers  for  the  Coast 
Guard; 

H.R.  16429.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of 
certain  lands  nnd  Interests  In  lands  In  Grand 
and  Clear  Creek  Counties.  Colo.,  in  exchange 
for  certain  lands  within  the  national  foresu 
of  Colorado,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  16451.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  cooperate  with  the 
several  governments  of  Central  America  in 
the  prevention,  control,  and  eradication  of 
foot-and-mouth  disease  or  rinderpest;    and 

H.R.  17002.  An  act  to  amend  the  tobacco 
marketing  quota  provisions  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  In 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles : 

H.R.  3639.  An  act  to  protect  the  public 
health  by  amending  the  Federal  Food.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to  consolidate  certain  pro- 
visions assuring  the  safety  and  effective- 
ness of  new  animal  drugs,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  10480.  An  act  to  prohibit  desecration 
of  the  flag,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  10773.  An  act  to  amend  section  1730 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  permit  the 
uniform  or  badge  of  the  letter-carrier  branch 
of  the  postal  service  to  be  worn  in  theatri- 
cal, television,  or  motion-picture  produc- 
tions under  certain  circumstances; 

H.R.  15147.  An  act  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  for  the 
naturalization  of  persons  who  have  served 
in  combatant  areas  In  active-duty  service  in 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  15979.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  1.  1958.  in  order  to  prevent  or  min- 
imize injury  to  fish  and  wildlife  from  the 
use  of  insecticides,  herbicides,  fungicides, 
and  pesticides,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  16819.  An  act  to  amend  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Act  to  extend  the  au- 
thorization of  grants  to  States  for  rehabili- 
tation services,  to  broaden  the  scope  of  goods 
and  services  available  under  that  act  for  the 
handicapped,  and  for  other  purposes. 
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The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  joint  res- 
olutions of  the  following  titles,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  Is  re- 
quested : 

S.  130«.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col. 
Samuel  J.  Cole.  U.S.   Army   (retired); 

S  1501.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oyorgy 
Sebok: 

S  2181.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oong  Sing 
Horn: 

S  2385.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jorge  L. 
Mitchado: 

S  2675.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jos«  Es- 
trada : 

S.  2731  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Basil  Row- 
land Duncan: 

S  3012  An  act  for  the  relle  fof  Dr.  Eduar- 
do  Pernandez-Domlnguez: 

S  3038.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Rafael 
A  Santayana; 

S.  3039.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Orlando 
C   Ramos; 

S  3041.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Oull- 
lermo  I.  Gonzalez: 

S.  3095.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  extend  and  Improve  the  pro- 
grams relating  to  the  training  of  nursing  and 
other  health  professions  and  allied  health 
professions,  personnel  the  program  relating 
to  student  aid  for  such  personnel,  and  the 
program  relating  to  health  research  facilities, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  3210.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marcellna 
T.  Reyes; 

S.J.  Res.  153.  Joint  resolution  to  proclaim 
the  week  beginning  May  1  as  •Youth  Week"; 
and 

S.J  Res.  165.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  August  11,  1968, 
as  "Family  Reunion  Day." 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  PILE  PRIVILEGED  RE- 
PORTS 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
tinanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FROHIBrnNG    DESECRATION    OP 
THE    PLAG 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  desk  the  bill 
(H.R.  10480'  to  prohibit  desecration  of 
the  flag,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  and  con- 
cur in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows : 

Page  1.  line  8,  after  "Whoever"  Insert 
"knowingly". 

Page  1,  line  9.  after  "defiling.'  Insert 
"burning". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  do  so 
only  to  inquire  of  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  whether  the  pro- 
posed action  is  in  accord  with  the  minor- 
ity members  of  the  Committee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 


Mr.  ROGE31S  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  answer 
is  "Yes." 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Seiukte  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION    ACT 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  iH.R.  16819  >,  to 
amend  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act 
to  extend  the  authorization  of  grants  to 
States  for  rehabilitation  services,  to 
broaden  the  scope  of  goods  and  services 
available  under  that  act  for  the  handi- 
capped, and  for  other  purposes,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  2.  line  1.  strike  out  "  '.  for"  and  Insert 
"  '.  and  for". 

Page  2.  lines  2.  3.  and  4.  strike  out  "1700.- 
000.000,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1972.  the  sum  of  t800.000.000'  "  and  lixsert 
••$700,000,000'  ••. 

Page  2,  line  9.  after  •$6,000,000."  insert 
"and'^. 

Page  2.  lines  10  and  11,  strike  out  •$10,- 
000.000,  aiul  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1972,  the  sum  of  $15,000,000'  "  and  Insert 
■$10,000,000'  ". 

Page  2,  line  17.  after  •$115,000,000."  Insert 
"and^^. 

Page  2,  lines  18  and  19,  strike  out  •$140,- 
000.000,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1972,  the  some  of  $165,000,000'  "  and  In- 
sert ••$140,000,000'  ". 

Page  2.  line  21,  strike  out  "  '1973'  "  and  In- 
sert "  •1972^  ". 

Page  3.  line  15,  after  "(14)"  "  Insert  "and 
by  striking  out  1965'  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  '1968'  ". 

Page  4,  strike  out  lines  15  to  25,  Inclusive, 
and  Insert : 

•••(d)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
that  any  amount  of  an  allotment  to  a  State 
for  any  fiscal  year  will  not  be  utilized  by 
such  State  In  carrying  out  the  purpoaes  of 
this  section,  he  shaU  make  such  amount 
available  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  tbl« 
section  to  one  or  more  other  States  which  he 
determines  will  be  able  to  use  additional 
amounts  during  such  year  for  carrying  out 
such  purposes.  Any  amount  made  available  to 
a  State  for  any  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  the 
preceding  sentence  shall,  for  purposes  of  this 
Act.  be  regarded  as  an  Increase  In  such  State's 
allotment  (as  determined  under  the  preced- 
ing provisions  of  this  section)  for  such 
yeiar.'  " 

Page  5.  line  3,  strike  out  "Sic.  7.  (»)" 
and  insert  "Sec.  7.  (a)  (1)  ". 

Page  5,  line  4.  after  "by"  Insert  "((AA)", 

Page  5,  line  5,  strike  out  "shall"  and"  and 
Insert  "shall",  (B)", 

Page  5.  line  6,  after  "  "grants","  Insert 
"(C)  Inserting  In  clause  (1)  thereof  after 
■several  States'  the  following:  '.  and  problems 
related  to  the  rehabllltaUon  of  the  mentally 
retarded',  and  (D)". 


Page  5,  line  6,  strike  out  "and  by". 

Page  5.  line  15.  strike  out  "1974."  and  In- 
sert  '1972. •• 

Page  6.  after  line  11.  Insert: 

•'(2)  The  second  sentence  of  section  4(a) 
of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'vocational 
rehabilitation'  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
■vocational  rehabilitation  of  the  handicapped 
or  to  the  rehabilitation  of  the  mentally  re- 
tarded'." 

Page  11.  line  3.  strike  out  "devices;"  and 
Insert  "devices,  (Iv)  eye  glasses  and  visual 
services  as  prescribed  by  a  physician  skilled 
in  the  diseases  of  the  eye  or  by  an  optome- 
trist;". 

Page  13.  lines  20  and  21.  strike  out  "and 
of  buildings  constructed  with  payments 
made  under  section  2". 

Page  15,  line  10.  strike  out  "17"  and  Insert 
"16". 

Page  15.  lines  11  and  12.  strike  out  "build- 
ings and"  and  insert  "buildings,". 

Pivge  15.  line  12.  after  "buildings."  Insert 
"initial  equipment  of  such  new  buildings  or 
newly  acquired  buildings,  and  initial  staffing 
thereof  ( for  a  period  not  to  exceed  four  years 
and  three   months),". 

Page  16,  line  8,  after  "1970,"  Insert  "and". 

Page  16.  lines  9  and  10.  strike  out  "1971. 
and  $40,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1972'"  and  Insert  "1971'", 

Page  16,  line  12,  strike  out  "  '1974'  "  and 
Insert "'  '1973'". 

Page  18,  line  3.  after  "1970."  insert  "and". 

Page  18,  lines  4  and  5,  strike  out  "1971,  and 
$40,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1972'  "  and  Insert  "1971'  ". 

Page  25,  line  2,  strike  out  "  'such  sums  as 
may  be  required'."  and  Insert  "  'not  to  exceed 
the  sum  of  $1,000,000'," 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  would  like  to  ad- 
dress a  question  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Kentucky.  I  have  not 
had  opportunity  to  study  the  Senate 
amendment  which  the  gentleman  is  call- 
ing up  at  this  time.  What  was  the  dis- 
position of  the  Senate  toward  any  pro- 
gram or  authority  to  match  Federal  re- 
habilitation funds  with  private  funds? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  As  I  understand,  that 
was  not  changed  in  the  Senate.  It  is  as 
we  left  it  in  the  House,  and  the  authori- 
zation figiires  were  not  increased  as  a 
whole,  but  they  did  cut  back  1  year  on 
the  length  of  the  authorization,  from 
1974  to  1973. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  So  the  authorization  now 
is  in  accordance  with  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, and  the  Senate  amendment  Is  re- 
stricted only  inasmuch  as  it  carries  the 
program  into  1973.  rather  than  into  1974 
as  the  House  bill  did? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  Is  as  I  understand 
it.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  the  status 
of  this  bill? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  This  is  for  the  voca- 
tional rehabilitation,  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  voted  for.  and  it  passed 
the  House  unanimously  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  much  was  it  in- 
creased, if  any? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  It  was  not  increased. 

Mr.  GROSS.  All  right.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred In. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


DEPARTMENTS  OP  LABOR  AND 
HEALTH.  EDUCATION.  AND  WEL- 
FARE, AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS.   1969 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Com- 
mitted of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  18037)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  re- 
lated agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1969.  and  for  other  purposes; 
and  pending  that  motion.  Mr  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  general 
debate  be  limited  to  not  to  exceed  3 
hours,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Laird]  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  H.R.  18037,  with 
Mr.  HoLiFiELD  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  imanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Flood]  will  be 
recognized  for  1 V2  hours,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird]  will  be 
recognized  for  iVz  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  no  other  year  has 
this  committee  been  so  late  in  bringing 
to  the  House  this  bill  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor  and  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  but  in  no  previous  year  has 
there  been  a  more  detailed  study  of  the 
budgets  for  these  two  departments  and 
the  related  agencies.  In  no  other  year 
has  this  committee  deliberated  longer  or 
given  more  consideration  to  each  Indi- 
vidual program  in  drawing  up  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  committee  has 
heard  361  Government  witnesses  and  112 
Members  of  Congress  and  public  wit- 
nesses. The  hearing  record  consists  of 
seven  volumes.  The  total  is  almost  7,000 
pages. 

The  subcommittee  members,  the  chair- 
man, and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  full  committee  had  six  meet- 
ings before  agreeing  upon  the  basic  ele- 
ments of  the  bill  before  this  House  today. 

I  want  to  add,  Mr,  Chairman,  that 
never  in  my  experience  on  the  Appro- 


priations Committee  have  I  seen  such 
full  cooi}eratlon  between  the  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  I  want  to 
say,  for  the  purpose  of  emphasis,  had 
It  not  been  for  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird]  this  bill  would 
not  be  on  the  floor  even  at  this  time.  I 
am  most  grateful  for  his  help. 

I  hasten  to  add  that  there  were  greater 
differences  of  opinion  among  the  com- 
mittee members  as  to  the  general  ap- 
proach that  should  be  taken  to  this  bill 
than  I  have  ever  seen  before.  There  were 
those  who  thought  cuts  should  be  made  in 
a  budget  of  this  size  which  would  contrib- 
ute a  great  deal  more  to  the  $6  billion 
expenditure  reduction  we  voted  last  week. 
There  were  others — I  might  say,  Mr. 
Chaii-man,  that  includes  me.  as  I  am 
sure  you  know — who  thought  the  pro- 
grams for  the  health,  education,  and  wel- 
fare of  our  people  should  be  spared  from 
serious  reductions  even  under  this  very 
difficult,  current,  fiscal  situation  that 
does  face  the  Nation. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that  this 
bill  the  committee  brings  to  you  today  is 
a  good  compromise  between  these  very 
clear  divergent  views. 

Now.  the  bill  includes — and  you  should 
hear  this — this  bill  Includes  a  total  of  $17 
billion  plus — $17  billion.  However,  about 
SI  billion  of  that  is  for  advanced  funding 
for  1970.  under  Title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act.  So  the 
amount  for  1969.  even  so,  is  over  $16 
billion,  and  there  is  no  bill  outside  of 
defense  which  is  anywhere  near  that  fig- 
ure. It  so  happens  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird  1  and  myself 
for  nearly  20  years  have  also  served  upon 
the  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

Now  suppose  we  look  at  the  other  side 
of  the  picture.  This  committee  reduced 
the  total  of  the  budget  requests  by  the 
two  departments  and  the  related  agen- 
cies in  an  amount  of  $1,175  billion.  This 
is  a  reduction  of  over  $1  bUlion.  With 
very  few  exceptions  we  have  followed  the 
practice  of  allowing  funds  for  no  new 
grant  programs.  That  has  been  our  pol- 
icy, with  rare  exceptions,  all  through  the 
bill. 

We  cannot  with  very  much  accuracy, 
of  course,  foretell  just  when  the  expendi- 
ture reductions  will  occur  as  a  result  of 
the  cut  in  appropriations.  I  do  not  have 
a  crystal  ball.  I  am  not  the  seventh  son 
of  a  seventh  son,  although  I  was  bom 
with  a  veil  over  my  face.  However,  I 
think  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  re- 
duction in  expenditures  for  1969  would 
be  approximately  $450  million. 

So  this  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  makes  a 
rather  substantial  contribution  to  ex- 
penditure and  appropriation  reductions 
called  for  in  the  conference  report  that 
the  House  approved  last  Thursday. 

Now  may  I  say  this:  You  see  the  seven 
volumes  here.  You  have  read  our  report. 
You  have  heard,  I  hope,  what  I  have 
briefly  said.  May  I  point  out  that  there 
are  over  100  individual  appropriation 
items  included  in  this  bill.  The  commit- 
tee's action  has  been  set  forth  in  a  most 
excellent  report.  I  am  not  going  to  talk 
about  each  one  of  these  items  individ- 
ually, although  frankly  I  would  love  to. 
More  than  that  I  would  love  to  discuss 


each  one  of  them  with  those  of  you  who 
are  interested  in  them,  but  we  obviously 
would  take  the  rest  of  the  week  if  I  said 
and  you  said  all  we  would  like  to  say 
about  them.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  rude  to 
anyone  but  there  is  going  to  be  plenty 
of  time  when  we  read  the  bill  for  amend- 
ments to  discuss  the  pros  and  cons  of  the 
details  of  the  bill.  So  I  pro|x>se  to  make 
a  very  factual  statement  regarding  the 
highlights  of  the  bill  and.  respectfully, 
but  firmly,  decline  to  yield  until  I  have 
finished. 

The  big  item  in  the  Department  of 
Labor,  so  far  as  general  funds  are  con- 
cerned, is  the  manpower  development 
and  training  program  which  accounts 
for  over  half  of  the  Department's  total 
appropriations.  While  the  committee  cut 
the  request  by  slightly  more  than  $13.- 
000.000.  it  is  recommending  $400,000,000 
in  the  bill  which  will  be  the  largest  ap- 
propriation that  has  been  made  since 
this  program  was  initiated  if  the  com- 
mittee's recommendation  is  approved. 

For  grants  to  States,  out  of  the  unem- 
ployment trust  fund,  to  administer  the 
unemployment  compensation  program 
and  the  employment  service  program 
throughout  the  Nation,  the  budget  re- 
quest was  $616,573,000.  This  was  an  in- 
crease of  $59,641,000  over  the  appropria- 
tion for  1968.  Most  of  this  increase  was 
for  near-mandatory  items  such  as  pay 
increases  for  State  employees  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  program  as  a  result  of 
changes  in  State  laws.  However,  the 
committee  believes  that  an  efficient  job 
can  be  done  by  the  States  with  the  rela- 
tively small  reduction  of  $12,500,000 
which  the  committee  recommends.  This 
leaves  $604,073,000  which,  again,  is  the 
largest  appropriation  that  has  ever  been 
made  for  this  purpose. 

Going  on  to  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  committee 
made  a  reduction  of  $3,705,000  in  the  re- 
quest of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion. However,  this  is  $1,296,000  more 
than  was  appropriated  for  1968.  This  in- 
crease will  cover  all  of  such  costs  as  in- 
creased pay  and  annualizatlon  of  posi- 
tions added  during  the  current  year,  and 
will  provide  for  some  increase  in  activi- 
ties, mostly  with  respect  to  the  medical 
evaluation  of  drugs. 

The  bUl  includes  $1,321,753,000  for  the 
authorized  part  of  the  request  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  educational  ac- 
tivities for  fiscal  year  1969.  This  is  a  re- 
duction of  $200,000,000  from  the  request 
of  which  $135,873,000  is  a  reduction  in 
the  request  for  title  I.  There  has  been 
considerable  discussion  about  this  and. 
I  believe,  at  least  a  little  misunderstand- 
ing. 

Title  I  funds  are  expended  for  a 
variety  of  purposes.  The  largest  part 
goes  for  salaries  but  there  are  also  siz- 
able expenditures  of  these  funds  for  such 
things  as  construction,  equipment,  con- 
tracted services.  State  administrative  ex- 
penses, food  and  related  food  services, 
and  so  forth.  In  some  of  these  categories, 
the  budget  was  for  increases  and  in  some, 
the  budget  was  for  decreases.  The 
amount  carried  in  the  bill  allows  the 
budget  request  for  each  of  these,  ex- 
cept for  the  increases  over  1968,  and  with 
the  following  additional  reductions:  the 
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committee  did  not  allow  $9,000,000  budg- 
eted for  federally  operated  schools  whose 
budgets  are  carried  In  other  appropria- 
tion bills;  and  the  committee  reduced 
the  amount  requested  for  equipment  by 
a  little  over  $84,000,000  With  respect  to 
the  last  Item  of  reduction,  we  say  In  the 
report: 

The  committee  belleres  that  much  good  1* 
accomplished  through  the  expenditure  oX 
Federal  funda  for  equipment  under  the 
term*  of  this  legislation.  The  committee  be- 
lieve* that  the  funds  for  equipment  under 
title  I  of  the  ESEA  should  be  considered 
along  with  the  funds  for  title  lU  of  the 
NDEA.  when  authorlaed.  Appropriate  ad- 
justments In  total  Federal  funds  for  equip- 
ment for  these  two  successful  program* 
will  be  made  after  legislation  to  extend 
title  III  Is  enacted. 

In  other  words,  this  is  not  final  action 
with  regard  to  equipment.  There  are 
some  who  believe  that  more  emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  the  title  in  program 
under  NDEA  and  less  on  title  I  of  ESEA 
than  is  called  for  in  the  budget.  Our 
problem  ih  resolving  the  differences  of 
opinion  in  this  regard  Is  that  we  have  no 
authority  at  the  present  time  to  appro- 
priate under  NDEA  and  thus  have  to 
postpone  action  on  equipment  until 
the  authorization  legislation  has  been 
enacted. 

Perhaps  the  most  controversial  pro- 
gram in  the  Office  of  Education  is  the 
one  for  school  assistance  In  Federally  af- 
fected areas.  The  bill  recommends  a  re- 
duction of  $28,290,000  from  the  request 
for  this  program.  The  effect  of  the  bill 
would  be  to  allow  100  percent  of  entitle- 
ments under  Public  Law  874  for  the  so- 
called  "A"  entitlements  and  a  little  over 
50  percent  for  the  "B"  entitlements.  The 
first  category  is  for  those  children  whose 
parents  both  work  and  live  on  Federal 
property  and  so  contribute  nothing  to 
property  taxes  in  the  school  district.  The 
"B"  category  entitlements  are  for  those 
children  whose  parents  work  on  Federal 
property  but  live  on  private  property 
that  they  either  own  or  rent  and  so.  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  contribute  taxes  to 
help  support  the  school  program.  There 
has  been  so  much  controversy  over  the 
equities,  or  inequities,  in  this  program 
that  the  committee  has  approved  the 
full  amount  of  the  request  for  $200,000 
to  make  a  thorough  study  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Concern  has  been  expressed  to  me  and 
to  other  members  of  the  siibcommittee 
by  representatives  of  several  land-grant 
institutions.  including  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  over  the  fact  that  H.R. 
18037  does  not  include  $11,950,000  in  an- 
nual further  endowment  appropriations 
for  instruction  In  land-grant  institutions 
authorized  under  section  22  of  the  act  of 
June  29.  as  amended.  This  amount  Is.  of 
course,  fully  authorized  under  legislation 
last  aimended  in  1960.  In  the  p«ist  it  has 
been  submitted  as  a  separate  appropria- 
tion item  and  has  as  such  been  approved 
by  our  committee  and  by  the  House  in 
time  to  permit  distribution  of  the  fimds 
promptly  after  the  beginning  of  the  new 
fiscal  year,  as  specified  in  the  basic  legis- 
lation. This  year  this  Item  was  submitted 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  under  the 
general  heading  of  higher  educational 
activities,  rather   than  separately,  and 


was  thus  Included  with  a  whole  range  of 
other  activities  for  which  the  authoriza- 
tions expire  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 
Our  committee,  as  Is  explained  In  the 
comnxlttee  report,  has  a  policy  of  not  act- 
ing on  smy  Items  for  which  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  amounts  involved  are  un- 
authorized. Where  more  than  50  percent 
of  the  items  are  authorized,  we  have 
acted  on  those  authorized  and  deferred 
action  on  those  not  authorized.  Because 
of  the  inclusion  of  the  land- grant  Item 
this  year.  In  contrast  to  past  years,  with 
a  wide  range  of  other  items  not  yet  au- 
thorized, the  committee  has  deferred 
action  on  It  under  the  established  policy. 
but  I  wish  to  assure  those  who  have  made 
Inquiry  that  this  was  done  without  prej- 
udice, and  that  the  conunlttee  will  give 
full  and  careful  consideration  to  this 
Item  at  a  later  date. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  other  Impor- 
tant programs  In  the  Office  of  Education 
but  they  are  set  forth  Individually  In  the 
report,  both  as  to  figures  and  narrative 
explanation. 

The  part  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service 
which  probably  attracts  more  attention 
than  any  other  Is  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health.  The  total  requested  for  the 
National  Institutes  was  $1,127,771,000. 
This  is  an  increase  of  less  than  1  percent 
over  the  appropriations  for  1968  and  so. 
obviously,  was  not  sufficient  to  cover  In- 
creased costs,  such  as  salary  Increases.  In 
1969.  The  committee  made  a  relatively 
small  cut  of  $38,558,000  In  this  budget. 
As  is  shown  in  the  committee  report,  this 
is  also  less  than  the  appropriation  for 
1968,  by  $30,897,000.  However,  over  $50. 
000,000  of  the  appropriations  for  1968 
have  been  placed  In  reserve  under  the 
terms  of  Public  Law  90-218.  Thus,  the 
amount  in  the  bill  Is  slightly  more  than 
the  available  appropriations  for  1968. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  happy  to  report 
to  the  House  that  progress  Is  being  made 
In  establishing  the  John  E.  Pogarty  In- 
ternational Center  for  Advanced  Study 
In  the  Health  Sciences.  Work  on  the 
archltecttiral  drawings  will  begin  very 
shortly.  Meanwhile,  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  Is  renovating  the  re- 
modeled Stone  House,  a  large  and  attrac- 
tive residence  of  the  former  owners  of 
part  of  the  NTH  grounds,  which  is  on  the 
site  selected  for  the  Fogarty  Center  and 
which  will  be  incorporated  Into  the  over- 
all design.  I  am  sure  that  every  Member 
of  this  House  wants  the  Center  to  be 
preeminent  in  the  world  and  so  a  fitting 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  great  man 
who  did  more  than  any  other  one  indi- 
vidual to  advance  coiuiressional  suF>port 
for  medical  research. 

One  of  the  programs  for  which  the  bill 
includes  a  rather  substantial  Increase 
over  1968  is  health  manpower  education 
and  utilization.  The  committee  is  recom- 
mending $182,400,000  for  this  program, 
which  is  an  increase  of  $17,737,000  over 
the  appropriation  for  1968.  There  is  ab- 
solutely no  question  that  we  have  a 
senous  shortage  of  trained  health  man- 
power. This  means  not  only  that  many 
people  get  less  of  such  services  than  they 
should,  but  it  also  results  in  greater  in- 
creases in  the  cost  of  such  services,  for 
the  old  law  of  supply  and  demand  works 
In  this  area  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of 
our  economy.  This  program  is  aimed  not 


only  at  increasing  the  total  manpower 
supply  but  also  more  efficient  utilization 
of  the  manpower  we  have. 

As  in  the  Office  of  Education,  there  are 
also  many  other  important  programs  in 
the  Public  Health  Service  but.  in  the 
interests  of  time,  I  will  not  dwell  on  them 
since  they  are  explained  in  some  detail 
in  the  report:  but  I  would  like  to  empha- 
size what  is  set  forth  in  the  report  with 
regard  to  reorganization  of  the  Public 
Health  Service.  The  Service  has  been  in 
a  continual  state  of  reorganization  for 
the  past  2  years  and  there  are  discussions 
currently  in  progress  with  regard  to  fur- 
ther reorganization.  As  stated  in  the 
report: 

The  programs  involved  are  too  Important 
to  be  repeatedly  disrupted  by  organizational 
shifts  which  cannot  fall  to  have  an  unset- 
tling effect  not  only  on  the  staff  but  on 
the  Institutions  and  individuals  whom 
they  were  designed  to  assist. 

The  committee  hopes  that  the  reor- 
ganization can  soon  be  completed  so  that 
the  Service  can  devote  its  full  energies  to 
carrying  out  its  important  missions. 

The  committee  has  made  only  a  token 
reduction  in  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration requests.  Much  of  the  budget 
under  this  heading  is  practically  beyond 
control  through  appropriations,  and  the 
work  carried  on  under  the  salaries  and 
expenses  appropriation  Is  directly  con- 
nected with  the  payment  of  claims  and 
rendering  services  to  social  security 
claimants.  The  committee  certainly  has 
no  desire  to  interfere  with  the  efficient 
conduct  of  these  activities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  largest  block  of  funds 
in  this  bill  Is  for  the  programs  under  the 
Social  and  RehabilltaUon  Service.  The 
bill  Includes  a  total  of  $6,599,434,000.  just 
about  half  of  the  total  1969  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Health.  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare.  Over  $6  bUllon  of 
this  amoimt  Is  for  all  practical  purposes, 
beyond  control  through  the  appropria- 
tion process  since  the  authorizing  law 
for  the  public  assistance  programs  and 
the  basic  part  of  the  vocational  rehabil- 
itation program  prescribe  mathematical 
formulas  under  which  Federal  matching 
of  State  funds  is  automatic.  The  only 
relatively  large  controllable  appropria- 
tion in  this  area  is  for  the  maternal  and 
child  health  and  welfare  program.  The 
bill  includes  $349,400,000  for  this  very 
worthwhile  program,  a  reduction  of  $32,- 
100.000  from  the  request  but  an  increase 
of  $29,800,000  over  the  sunoimt  appro- 
priated for  1968. 

There  are  also  some  relatively  small 
reductions  in  connection  with  special  in- 
stitutions such  as  Oallaudet  College  and 
Howard  University:  and  in  the  items 
carried  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary. 
However,  all  of  these,  except  for  con- 
struction items,  were  allowed  more  funds 
than  were  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1968  with  the  single  exception  of  the  ap- 
propriation for  higher  education  for  in- 
ternational understanding  where  the  re- 
quest was  to  start  this  new  program. 
Congresc-  has  prevjously  refused  three 
requests  for  funds  and  It  appeared  to  the 
committee  that  current  fiscal  circum- 
stances merely  strengthen  the  argu- 
ments previously  made  against  this 
proposal. 
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The  large  remaining  Item  Is  the  Office 
of  EconoQiic  Opportunity.  As  I  think  you 
all  know,  from  reading  the  papers.  If  not 
from  reading  the  report,  the  request  was 
for  $2,180,000,000,  an  increase  of  $407,- 
000,000  over  the  appropriation  for  1968. 
There  is  no  doubt,  on  one  hand,  that  the 
objectives  of  this  program  are  most  de- 
sirable for  many  reasons  and  from  mtuiy 
points  of  view;  and  there  is  no  doubt,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  there  has  been  some 
waste  and  that  there  have  been  some  ac- 
tivities carried  on  under  these  funds  that 
perhaps  do  more  to  defeat  the  basic  goals 
of  the  program  than  to  attain  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  conunlttee  has 
steered  a  middle  course  and  has  neither 
sought  to  generate  an  expansion  of  the 
program  nor  has  it  sought  to  cripple  it. 
The  amount  in  the  bill  is  a  reduction 
of  $307,000,000  from  the  request,  but  is 
$100,000,000  over  the  amount  appropri- 
ated for  1968. 

This  briefly  summarizes  the  committee 
action  with  regard  to  the  Labor-HEW 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1969.  I  am  sure  that, 
as  usual,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
will  add  valuable  contributions  to  this 
general  discussion,  and  will  fill  in  any 
gaps  I  may  have  left  in  connection  with 
matters  important  to  an  understanding 
of  the  bUl. 

There  are  parts  of  the  bill  I  would 
change  some  if  I  had  written  it  myself, 
but  I  think  It  is  a  good  bill.  I  support 
it.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  hope  it  passes 
without  amendment. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  very  difficult 
bill  for  Members  of  the  House  to  consider 
because  of  the  vast  authorizations  that 
exist  In  the  field  of  health,  education,  and 
welfare,  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity and  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  were  going  to 
fimd  the  specifically  authorized  pro- 
grams in  this  bill  that  are  presently  on 
our  statute  books  at  100  percent,  this  bill 
would  come  to  you  with  an  additional 
$3.9  billion  contained  in  it.  And  specifi- 
cally authorized  programs  account  for 
only  one-third  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  contains  $17 
billion  of  general  fund  revenue  appro- 
priations, plus  $43.6  billion  in  trust  fund 
money  for  fiscal  year  1969.  making  it  a 
total  of  over  $60  billion  which  is  being 
considered  in  this  House  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  people  are  criti- 
cizing our  committee  because  we  have 
not  made  enough  reduction  In  this  bill. 
They  criticize  the  section  of  the  bill  that 
deals  with  the  general  revenue  account 
and  feel  that  we  could  have  done  more 
in  the  area  of  expenditure  reduction, 
which  amoimts  to  $450  million  during 
fiscal  year  1969. 

Congress  on  last  Thursday  directed  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  to 
reduce  expenditures  by  $6  billion  and 
appropriation  by  $10  billion.  The  argu- 
ment is  made  that  this  cut  of  $6  billion 
in  expenditures  and  $10  billion  in  ap- 
propriations cannot  be  met  by  this  Con- 
gress, if  we  reduce  this  bill  so  that  it 
affects  expenditures  by  only  $450  million 
and  appropriations  by  only  $933  million. 

These  were  difficult  reductions,  how- 
ever, and  I  believe  the  committee  did  an 


excellent  job  in  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
fioor  of  the  House  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union.  I  support  the  bill, 
the  $450  million  in  expenditures  reduc- 
tion, and  the  $933  million  in  appropria- 
tion reduction. 

But  I  submit  that  the  executive  branch 
will  have  to  go  further  In  the  area  of 
reductions  in  order  to  comply  with  the 
action  taken  by  this  House  of  Rcpre- 
.sentatives  only  last  Thursday. 

And.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  report  at 
this  time  that  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  is  not  taking  any 
appeals  on  this  particular  bill  to  the 
U.S.  Senate,  with  the  exception  of  two 
items.  The  first  Item  Is  the  Teachers 
Corps,  and  they  will  appeal  the  commit- 
tee recommendation,  if  the  House  adopts 
it.  by  requesting  $5  million  more.  In 
other  words,  they  will  ask  for  $20  million 
on  that  item,  compared  to  the  $15  mil- 
lion committee  figure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  second  item  deals 
with  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Office 
of  Education.  In  every  other  item,  imder 
the  terms  of  the  economy  action  taken 
by  this  House,  by  a  100  majority  vote, 
just  last  week,  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  will  have  to  pull 
in  and  expend  on  a  lower  level  than  the 
cut  in  this  bill.  I  supported  the  action  of 
the  House  last  week  and  the  majority  of 
the  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
supported  it. 

Let  us  discuss  just  a  few  of  those 
Items.  There  are  three  Items  on  which 
there  is  some  controversy  because  some 
believe  the  committee  went  too  deeply, 
and  other  items  because  some  do  not  be- 
lieve we  went  deeply  enough.  Let  us  take 
the  aid  to  impacted  schools  program. 

The  executive  branch  has  already 
decided  that  is  one  of  the  areas  they  are 
going  to  withhold  funds  from  in  fiscal 
year  1969.  Under  the  budget  of  the  ad- 
ministration, the  cut  would  be  prorated 
across  the  board,  both  category  A  and 
category  B.  But  our  committee  felt 
that  if  the  executive  branch  meant  to 
live  by  the  resolution  passed  by  this  Con- 
gress, and  is  going  to  withhold  funds 
from  the  impacted  aid  program,  that 
they  should  first  allow  funds  for  category 
A  children  at  100  percent,  before  that 
withholding  would  take  place.  We  felt 
that  In  those  school  districts  where  there 
was  no  tax  base,  where  the  parents  both 
reside  and  work  on  Federal  property,  the 
committee  recommends  giving  them  the 
authority  to  first  take  care  of  those  most 
needy  cases  at  a  100-percent  rate. 

The  other  area  in  which  there  is  some 
discussion — and  there  will  be  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  before  we  complete 
action  on  the  bill — has  to  do  with  title  I 
of  the  ESEA.  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act.  There  are  some 
Members  of  the  Congress  who  feel  that 
perhaps  title  I  was  too  severely  cut.  But 
let  us  see  what  we  did  for  the  ESEA  in 
title  I.  Basically  we  followed  recom- 
mended reductions  and  followed  1968 
levels  on  other  items.  We  recommended 
that  federally  operated  schools  be 
funded  at  one  place  in  the  budget.  The 
focus  of  our  concern  was  on  one  item. 
What  was  that  Item?  It  was  the  request 


under  title  I  for  $153  million  to  buy 
equipment.  Our  committee  felt  that  the 
planned  program  of  $153  million  under 
title  I  should  be  considered  at  the  same 
time  the  equipment  appropriation  was 
made  under  title  in  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  The  National  Defense 
Education  Act  has  not  been  authorized 
for  1969  up  to  this  time. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  When  it  has  been  author- 
ized our  committee  will  consider  the 
balance  of  the  request  for  equipment 
under  title  I  of  the  ESEA  along  with  the 
request  imder  title  III  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  that  I  do  not  concur 
in  the  statement  that  he  made  concern- 
ing the  equipment  that  is  in  the  NDEA 
Act.  Where  we  have  a  program  calling 
for  matching  of  dollar  for  dollar,  the 
poor  districts  cannot  match  and  often 
the  children  needing  the  benefits  most 
benefit  the  least.  But  the  point  here  is 
that  the  Appropriation  Committee  in  its 
report  is  exercising  Federal  control  over 
every  local  educational  agency  In  this 
country.  Under  title  I  of  ESEA  the  local 
school  boards  are  the  ones  that  make  the 
determination  about  whether  they  will 
spend  any  money  for  equipment,  and 
here  you  have  set  yourselves  up  in  exer- 
cising Federal  control  to  try  to  make  that 
determination  for  the  local  school 
agencies.  I,  for  one,  think  we  should 
adhere  to  the  original  Intent  of  title  I, 
that  is.  local  officials  should  devise  the 
ways  they  believe  will  improve  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  disadvantaged 
youngsters. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  would  like  to  answer  the 
question 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  decline 
to  yield  further  until  I  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  local  school 
agencies  determine  priorities  as  to 
whether  they  want  to  spend  some 
money 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  decline 
to  yield  further  at  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird]  declines  to  yield. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  would  like  to  answer  that 
statement  before  it  goes  any  further  be- 
cause it  is  not  correct.  It  is  absolutely 
not  correct. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  would  like  to  say.  it 
Is  correct. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  would  like  to  correct  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  must 
proceed  in  order.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  wishes  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  to  yield,  would  the  gentleman 
please  ask  the  gentleman  to  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  want  to  read  from  the 
committee  report. 
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Under  the  Ofllce  of  Education,  If  you 
will  turn  to  page  9  and  read  with  me  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page: 

The  Committee  believes  that  much  good  la 
accomplished  through  the  expenditure  of 
Federal  funds  for  equipment  under  the  terms 
of  this  legislation.  The  Committee  believes 
the  funds  for  equipment  under  Title  I  of 
the  ESEIA  should  be  considered  along  with 
the  funds  for  Title  III  of  the  NDEA  when 
authorized.  Appropriate  adjustments  In  the 
total  Federal  lunds  for  equipment  for  these 
two  successful  programs  will  be  made  after 
legislation  to  extend  Title  III  Is  enacted. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  at  this  point? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  wUl  yield  to  the  Kentle- 
man  when  I  finish  my  .statement  on  this 
particular  point. 

I  would  Just  like  to  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  that  the  school  dis- 
tricts all  over  the  United  States  have 
made  their  budgets  up  and  are  consider- 
ing their  budgets  at  this  present  time  on 
the  basis  of  an  $82.3  million  appropria- 
tion level  under  title  HI  of  the  NDEA, 
the  amount  of  the  current  year  appro- 
priation.. 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  knows 
full  well  that  in  this  budget  submission 
currently  before  this  Congress,  the  ad- 
ministration has  asked  for  a  funding 
level  of  below  $18  million  on  title  III 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act, 
the  NDEA. 

The  greatest  use  of  the  equipment  ac- 
count in  the  NDEA  has  been  in  our 
larger  school  districts  in  the  United 
States.  Those  school  districts,  the  com- 
mittee finds  have  made  up  their  budgets 
for  fiscal  year  1969  on  the  basis  of  this 
50-50  matching  program  under  title  III. 

If  you  are  asking  how  you  will  get  the 
most  equipment  purchased,  it  Is  clearly 
on  the  NDEA  50-50  basis  rather  than  the 
ESEA  100  percent  Federal  funding. 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  I  think. 
Is  making  a  great  error  when  he  asks 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  not 
to  consider  these  two  equipment  accounts 
at  the  same  time.  It  is  important  when 
you  are  talking  about  the  overall  equip- 
ment purchases,  to  consider  ESELA  and 
NDEA  at  the  same  time. 

Our  committee  naturally  would  have 
considered  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  program,  but  we  could  not  be- 
cause the  authorization  had  not  been 
enacted. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  I  Mr.  Perkins). 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  in  my  honest  judgment, 
you  have  made  the  statement  in  good 
faith,  but  it  reallj'  seems  you  are  mis- 
leading the  House.  Because  here  Is  what 
you  are  doing.  The  budget  estimate  was 
$1,200,000,000  under  title  I. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  took 
action  and  cut  it  down  to  $1,064,127,000 
which  is  a  cut  of  $135,000,000.  In  other 
words,  it  is  an  across-the-board  cut  ap- 
proximately 13  percent  on  every  local 
school  district's  money  in  this  country, 
when  they  anticipate  that  they  at  least 
would  get  at  this  late  hour  thf  sum  of 
$1,200,000,000. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  decline 
to  yield  further. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues that  the  committee  has  basically 


recommended  the  title  I  programs  at 
last  year's  figure,  except  in  the  reserva- 
tion which  we  made  on  equipment. 

I  would  also  like  further  to  point  out 
that,  under  the  terms  of  the  conference 
report  which  was  passed  here  last  week, 
the  administration  will  be  required  to 
cut  tMtck  this  account  to  a  larger  extent 
than  the  amount  that  is  contained  in 
this  bill.  It  will  be  mandatory  that  they 
do  make  cuts.  The  gentleman  I  think 
knows  full  well  that  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  is  not 
taking  an  appeal  on  this  title  I  account 
to  the  Senate. 

In  relation  to  title  II,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  we  did  increase  title  II. 
The  committee  increased  the  amount  for 
books,  which  includes  private  schools, 
from  $46  million  to  $50  million.  The  rea- 
son we  did  so  was  that  there  had  been 
a  reduction  in  the  administration  budget 
for  this  program  that  benefits  the 
parochial,  the  Catholic,  and  the  private 
schools,  of  over  50  percent.  So  the  only 
increase  above  the  budget 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  would  like  to  finish  ex- 
plaining the  bill.  I  realize  that  some  of 
my  colleagues 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  a 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting!  105  Members  are 
present,  a  quorum. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  will 
proceed. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  as  soon 
as  I  have  finished  discussing  the  bill, 
but  I  am  not  going  to  yield  until  I  finish 
my  presentation. 

In  title  n  of  the  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  we  have  increased 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield, 
but  first  let  me  finish  my  presentation 
of  the  bill.  It  will  take  me  5  minutes, 
and  then  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman.  But  I  believe  it  would  be  bet- 
ter if  we  could  present  the  whole  bill, 
and  then  we  will  have  a  general  discus- 
sion with  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 
I  am  sure  he  agrees  that  that  is  the 
proper  procedure  to  follow. 

In  title  II  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  it  is  true  we  did 
provide  for  an  increase  over  the  amount 
provided  in  the  budget.  I  am  sure  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  have  had  more  mail  on 
this  particular  appropriation  for  educa- 
tion than  on  any  other.  Our  private 
school  groups  throughout  the  United 
States  supported  the  Elementary  and 
Secondai-y  Education  Act  last  year  when 
it  was  up  for  renewal  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  Most  of  them  went  along  with  this 
bill  under  the  assumption  that  they  were 
going  to  share  in  at  least  part  of  the 
authorization,  and  a  great  share  of  the 
authorization  that  affected  the  private 
schools  was  in  title  U.  Yet,  one  of  the 
deepest  cuts  made  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  was  in  title  n  for  books  and  other 
support  for  private,  and  for  public, 
schools. 


So  our  cMnmittee  did  provide  an  in- 
crease of  $4  million  over  the  request  for 
Utle  n. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  go  through  this 
bill  and  consider  each  of  the  line  item 
appropriations  that  are  made  therein.  I 
can  assure  you  that  these  items  will  have 
to  be  cut  back  even  further  if  the  man- 
date of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
last  Thursday  is  to  be  upheld  by  the 
administration. 

I  have  statements  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  by 
the  responsible  people  in  the  Depart- 
ment who  are  now  presently  putting  into 
effect  the  withholding  of  funds  in  these 
various  programs. 

I  would  like  to  state  further,  for  those 
Members  who  are  interested  in  the  im- 
pacted aid  program,  it  Is  most  impor- 
tant— most  important — to  continue  the 
limitation  in  this  bill  which  requires  that 
100  percent  has  to  be  pmid  to  the 
category  A  students.  If  we  do  not  con- 
tinue that  language  in  this  bill,  all  im- 
pacted schools  no  doubt  will  be  receiving 
about  50  percent  entitlement  payment, 
whether  they  are  In  "A"  or  "B,"  under 
the  terms  of  the  resolution  which  was 
passed  here  last  week. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  here 
we  are.  just  a  few  days  after  we  voted  for 
the  tax  increase  bill — or  a  lot  of  people 
did — and  with  it  a  provision  for  cutting 
$6  billion  from  the  budget.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  did  not  vote  for  it  because  I  was 
afraid  that  the  tax  was  real  and  the  cuts 
were  phony.  Now,  we  are  up  to  the 
moment  of  truth.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  voted  for  that  bill.  I  ask  now. 
where  do  we  want  the  economies  to 
come? 

Let  me  just  say — I  have  said  this  pub- 
licly and  I  have  to  say  it  here — everybody 
is  for  economy  if  you  will  take  the  "me" 
out  of  it.  So,  here  we  are.  We  are  either 
going  to  cut  this  budget,  or  we  are  not 
going  to  cut  the  budget.  There  is  only 
one  way  to  cut,  and  that  is  to  cut. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  is  first 
up.  They  have  a  job  to  do.  They  have 
reported  this  bill.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  am  not  going  to  vote  for  a  sin- 
gle solitary  amendment  to  increase  this 
expenditure,  because  somewhere  we  have 
to  come  out  on  the  black  side — well,  we 
will  not  even  come  out  on  the  black  side 
of  the  budget,  but  still  on  the  red  side. 
But,  if  the  bill  that  was  just  passed  is  to 
do  one  single  thing,  it  will  have  to  be 
followed  by  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress  as  well  as  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  to  hold  down  the  cost 
of  government. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  how  much 
time  have  I  consumed? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  has  consumed  20  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  ^e 
gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  CARETY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  because  I 
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wish  to  pay  the  gentleman  a  commenda- 
tion at  this  time. 

I  ask  the  gentleman,  will  he  put  the 
communication  to  which  he  refers  frwn 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  in  the  Record,  so  we  may 
examine  it  at  leisure  this  evening? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  will  be  very  happy  to  put 
what  appears  to  be  a  rather  authoritative 
newspaper  account  in.  The  communica- 
tions which  I  have  had  have  been  with 
top  people  in  the  Department. 

The  newspaper  accounts  follow: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post.  June  24,  1968 1 

Spending  Cuts  Awaft  Appropriation  Action 

(By  Carroll  KUpa trick) 

The  tax  Mil,  requiring  a  $6  billion  slash 
la  next  year's  Federal  spending,  has  finally 
p.ossed  Congress.  But  President  Johnson  still 
must  await  Congressional  action  on  the  ap- 
propriations bills  for  fiscal  1969  before  he 
can  tell  each  Federal  agency  exactly  how 
much  It  can  spend. 

The  White  House  and  the  Budget  Bureau 
have  been  studying  the  problem  of  where 
and  how  programs  may  be  cut.  But  no  agreed 
target  spending  level  has  yet  been  assigned 
to  any  agency. 

The  tax  blU  requires  that  the  President 
"shall  reserve  from  expenditure  or  net  lend- 
ing such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary"  to 
keep  spending  in  the  1969  fiscal  year  at  $180.1 
billion.  That  Is  Just  $8  billion  less  than  the 
spending  proposed  for  fiscal  1969  in  Mr. 
Johnson's  budget  last  January. 

The  figure  is  not  airtight,  however.  For 
certain  special  Items,  increases  above  the 
President's  budget  estimates  would  not  be 
counted  In  computing  the  $180.1  billion  fig- 
ure. These  are:  Vietnam  war  costs.  Interest 
on  the  national  debt,  veterans'  benefits  and 
Social  Security  outlays. 

It  Is  believed  that  about  half  the  $6  bil- 
lion cut  will  come  from  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's outlays  for  non-Vietnam  activities, 
and  the  other  half  from  other  agencies. 

Some  agencies  already  are  taking  steps  to 
hold  back  funds  for  certain  projects.  The  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare, 
tor  example,  "guesses"  that  It  will  have  to 
absorb  cuts  of  between  $700  mllUon  and 
$1  billion  from  its  proposed  budget  of  $14.5 
billion.  (The  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee gave  the  Department  n  helping  hand 
this  week,  slashing  $847.8  from  Its  appropria- 
tions request.  It  also  lopped  $300-mllllon 
from  the  anti-poverty  request.) 

HEW  Secretary  Wilbur  J.  Cohen  thus  has 
already  ordered  a  suspension  of  commitments 
for  new  construction  programs  involving  $150 
million  and  suspension  of  research  and  train- 
ing programs  that  would  cost  $300  million. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall 
has  estimated  that  his  Department  will  have 
10  hold  back  $150  million,  and  "the  heav- 
iest burden  has  to  fall  on  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation." 

A  little-noted  provision  of  the  tax  bill  that 
bothers  some  Governmait  planners  even  more 
than  the  spending  hold-down  involves  new 
hiring.  Only  three  of  four  vacancies  may  be 
filled  in  any  agency  until  It  reaches  Its  em- 
ployment level  of  June  SO,  1968. 

At  that  time,  there  were  2.366.000  Federal 
civilian  employees.  As  of  March  31, 1968,  there 
were  2.610.000. 

Of  the  244.000  Increase,  the  largest  increas- 
es were  in  the  Defense  Department — 152,- 
000 — and  In  the  Post  Office  Department — 55,- 
000.  Post  Office  had  planned  a  further  In- 
crease of  18,000  In  the  next  year. 

The  tax  bill  not  only  cancels  the  planned 
postal  increase  but  would  force  a  reduction 
irom  the  present  level  dtirlng  a  three-year 
period.  With  the  expansion  In  the  volume  of 
niail,  service  cannot  be  properly  maintained, 
much  less  Improved,  officials  argue. 

The   Social   Security  Administration   and 


the  Federal  Aviation  Administration,  both  of 
which  have  an  increasing  volume  of  business, 
also  would  be  handicapped  by  the  employ- 
ment ceilings,  officials  maintain. 

Some  argue  that  in  January  the  new  Pres- 
ident will  be  forced  to  ask  Congress  to  re- 
consider the  hiring  restriction,  at  least  for 
some  agencies. 

The  new  President  also  may  be  forced  to 
ask  for  supplemental  appropriations  bills 
that  would  pierce  the  $180.1  billion  spending 
ceiling.  Indeed,  the  cuts  may  fall  more  heav- 
ily on  the  new  President.  For  cuts  ordered  in 
the  summer  and  fall  will  begin  to  have  their 
most  serious  ellects  early  next  year. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  protect  pro- 
grams designed  to  help  the  poor,  officials 
have  said. 

But  It  seems  certain  that  some  of  the 
heaviest  non-military  cuts  will  be  in  edu- 
cation (which  win  affect  the  poor)  and  In 
research  and  development. 

The  research  and  development  budget  to- 
tals between  $17  and  $18  billion,  when  all 
the  work  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, the  FAA,  the  Defense  Department 
and  other  agencies  are  considered. 

Other  cuts  are  expected  to  be  made  In 
Federal  highway  and  in  river  and  harbor  proj- 
ects. Congress  Itself  is  planning  to  impose 
a  sharp  cut  la  foreign  aid.  The  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  has  already  slashed  $600 
million. 

The  biggest  cuts  the  President  will  order 
will  be  In  the  Defense  Department  budget, 
estimated  at  $79.8  billion,  about  $26  billion 
of  which  is  for  Vietnam.  The  cuts  will  be 
in    non-Vietnam    expenditures. 

One  casualty  may  already  have  been 
chosen:  the  6th  Infantry  Division  that  has 
been  In  training  at  Ft.  Campbell,  Ky.  It  was 
called  up  In  December  when  the  101st  Air- 
borne Division  was  sent  to  Vietnam. 

Plans  for  ceremonies  marking  the  actlvl- 
zatlon  of  the  6th  Infantry  have  been  post- 
poned. 

Another  possible  target  of  Pentagon  budget 
cutters  may  be  the  expensive  weapons  pro- 
grams. There  have  been  reports  that  the  Sen- 
tinel anti-ballistic  missile  program  now 
under  Senate  attack  may  suffer,  as  well  as 
a  $1.6  billion  program  for  naval  shipbuilding. 

One  program  already  certain  of  cuts  is 
space.  The  budget  asked  nearly  $4.4  billion 
in  new  authority,  but  the  authorization  bill 
Just  passed  by  Congress  trimmed  the  figure 
to  $4  billion. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
most  important. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be 
most  happy  to  have  their  comments  put 
in  writing  but  I  do  not  have  actual  docu- 
ments in  hand.  My  point  is  this 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
finish  a  point  I  am  making. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  fin- 
ish this  one  comment. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
finish  my  commendatory  remarlcs. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ex- 
penditure reduction  provided  in  this  bill 
is  $450  million.  That  ties  in  with  the  $6 
billion  reduction  we  voted  last  week.  The 
appropriation  reduction  is  $933  million, 
which  ties  in  -with  the  $10  billion  reduc- 
tion we  voted  last  week.  I  can  assure  the 
jrentleman  that  if  the  Department  is  re- 
quired to  live  up  to  this  expenditure  re- 
duction, it  will  have  to  make  deeper  cuts 
than  have  been  made  by  our  committee. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.   CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 


exactly  why  I  am  commending  the  gen- 
tleman, for  drawing  this  to  the  attention 
of  the  House.  This  scouts  and  gives  the 
lie  to  and  places  real  doubt  on  state- 
ments that  have  been  made  here  to 
garner  votes  for  the  bill  last  week  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and,  yes,  by  the  White  House 
and  by  the  Chairman  of  this  distin- 
guished Committee. 

If  there  was  one  assmance  made  over 
and  over  again  by  those  three  sources,  it 
was  this.  It  was  that  even  if  the  $6  billion 
cut  had  to  be  assessed,  it  would  not  be 
a.sses.sed  against  the  programs  that  go  to 
the  needy,  the  disadvantaged,  the  ill- 
cducatcd,  or  the  schoolchildren  of  this 
Nation,  or  pointed  toward  helping  the 
health  of  this  Nation.  Now  the  gentle- 
man tells  us  in  addition  to  the  cuts  we 
are  making,  it  is  inevitable  the  depart- 
ment downtown  will  have  to  take  deeper 
and  further  cuts  aeainst  these  very  pro- 
grams in  Older  to  follow  the  mandate  of 
the  Hou.sc  la.st  week. 

The  Kentleman  has  vindicated  the 
judgment  of  those  of  us  who  said  that 
these  were  cuts  in  the  dark,  going  deeper 
than  described,  and  that  those  who  t)e- 
lieved  these  statements  that  these  cuts 
could  be  achieved  not  at  the  expense  of 
the  iKX)r,  the  ill-educated  and  the  dis- 
advantaged were  mistaken.  We  have 
been  vindicated  in  our  judgment  by 
what  the  gentleman  has  just  said. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  should  like  to  say  to  the 
Gentleman,  since  he  refers  to  these  cuts, 
that  levels  are  being  maintained  at 
about  the  1968  level. 

Now,  there  are  increases  in  most  of 
these  accoiuits,  if  we  comp>are  tlie  ap- 
propriations for  1968  and  1969. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  yield  to  my  distinguished 
chaii-man. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  said,  as  I  understood  liim,  that 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations had  promised  there  would 
be  no  cuts  in  certain  programs.  If  he  is 
able  to  document  that  I  would  accept  it; 
otherwise,  I  stoutly  repudiate  it  as  a  mis- 
statement. Will  the  gentleman  document 
his  statement? 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  yield  to  me  so 
that  I  may  respond? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Last  Thursday,  in  a  col- 
loquy between  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  and  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  the  gentleman 
clearly  stated,  when  he  yielded  to  me, 
that  there  were  some  $26  billion  of  pro- 
grams for  the  poor.  I  asked  him  to  iden- 
tify those,  and  I  did  not  get  any  identifi- 
cation. The  gentleman  said  that  these 
programs  are  not  being  cut,  but  are  being 
increased. 

Here  is  a  program  for  the  poor,  the 
first  one  to  come  up.  I  said  at  that  time : 

Next  week  will  be  the  first  opportunity  to 
prove  this  statement,  when  there  will  come 
before  us  the  first  bill  from  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  should  like  to  respond  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York.  I  merely 
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state  that  we  are  Increasing  the  amount 
for  the  poor  in  1969  In  this  bill  by  over 
$2  billion.  There  Is  a  $2  billion  Increase. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Where? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  The  largest  Increase  In 
that  Is  In  the  grants  to  the  States  for 
the  very  important  welfare  programs,  the 
ADC.  medical  care,  aid  to  the  perma- 
nently and  totally  disabled.  These  pro- 
gram levels  are  all  increased,  and  we  are 
not  making  any  cuts  there. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr  MAHON.  When  we  return  to  the 
House  I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  R«cord  the  statement 
I  made  last  week,  to  which  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  CARtvl.  made 
reference.  I  pointed  out  in  that  state- 
ment that  we  have  to  make  cuts  in  the 
President's  budget  all  the  way  along  the 
line,  and  that  would  mean  the  social  pro- 
grams and  other  programs. 

I  indicated  that  for  Federal  aids  to  the 
poor  in  I960,  $9.5  bUlion  was  expended. 

I  indicated  that  in  1963,  the  last  year 
under  President  Kennedy.  $12.5  billion 
was  expended  in  Federal  aids  to  the  poor. 

I  Indicated  that  for  fiscal  year  1968. 
some  $24.6  billion  was  estimated  for  ex- 
penditure for  Federal  aids  to  the  poor. 

I  said  that  in  the  Presidents  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1969.  it  was  estimated,  or 
words  to  this  effect,  that  about  $27  bil- 
lion would  be  expended  in  Federal  aid 
to  the  poor. 

It  is  true  that  the  Labor-HEW  ap- 
propriation bill  has  been  going  up  very 
rapidly,  but  we  pledged  ourselves  to 
undertake  to  reduce  the  President's  1969 
expenditure  budget  by  $8  billion,  and  to 
cut  appropriations  by  $10  billion.  U  the 
House  will  back  us.  I  believe  we  can 
achieve  the  appropriation  cut. 

If  we  cannot  make  cuts  in  a  $17  bil- 
lion bill,  our  action  of  last  week  was  Ir- 
responsible, and  it  would  appear  that  we 
had  acted  in  bad  faith. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  leave  granted.  I 
inclixle  the  pertinent  excerpts  from  my 
colloquy  last  week  with  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Caret),  to  which 
he  made  reference  earlier.  They  appear 
on  page  18059.  of  the  Record  of  June  20. 
as  follows — and  clearly  show — what  I 
said  about  cuts  that  would  have  to  be 
made  if  the  reduction  provisions  in  the 
revenue-expenditure  control  bill  were 
to  be  achieved: 

Mr.  Mahon.  We  must  watch  our  step  on 
these  new  authorizations  because  authoriza- 
tions lead  to  spending.  They  are  the  seedbeds 
of  Federal  spending.  And.  if  we  do  not  tiav* 
the  necessary  revenue  let  us  not  pass  the  au- 
thorization bills.  I  have  not  yet  had  an  op- 
portunity to  study  the  new  housing  bill,  but 
the  figures  Involved  would  seem  to  be  much 
too  high.  And  there  may  be  some  new  features 
that  will  require  very  careful  consideration. 

The  SPKAKza  pro  tempore.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  Mills.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3  addlUonal 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Mahon |  . 

Mr.  Cacct.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  Mahon.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 


Mr.  Cabxt.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  have  a  deep  regard  and  respect  for  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [  Mr.  Mahon  1 ,  and  for 
the  entire  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
However.  I  do  not  believe  It  Is  quite  accurate 
to  state  that  the  trouble  we  are  In.  and  the 
Ulfflculty  we  are  now  encountering  In  pro- 
tecting our  dollar  Is  caused  by  the  burgeoning 
social  programs  that  will  not  be  allowed  by 
this  bill.  We  get  one  assurance  that  none  of 
the  programs  that  go  to-  the  poor,  to  the 
cities,  and  to  the  schoolchildren,  and  so  forth, 
will  be  affected  by  the  bill,  and  If  that  Is  so, 
then  that  assurance  should  be  made  defi- 
nitely .ind  clearly. 

But  the  gentleman  very  well  knows  that, 
coming  up  next  Tuesday  In  this  House,  will 
be  the  appropriation  measure  on  health, 
education,  and  welfare:  and  that  there  Is  not 
a  single  program  In  that  measure  that  has  not 
been  cut  back  from  what  It  was.  and  reduced 
beyond  the  1968  levels. 

It  Is  one  thing  to  suggest  that  these  social 
programs  are  the  things  that  has  put  our 
Nation  In  trouble,  but  when  we  are  asked  to 
vote  for  taxes,  then  I  say  that  I  will  vote 
for  the  taxes  to  support  the  programs,  but 
I  will  not  so  vote  when  I  know  that  the  pro- 
grams will  be  cut  next  week  after  we  have 
voted  for  the  taxes  to  pay  for  them. 

Mr.  Mahon.  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  that  all  programs,  generally 
speaking,  are  going  to  have  to  be  cut,  the 
defense  program  and  other  programs  if  the 
expenditure  provision  In  the  pending  meas- 
ure Is  to  be  reached. 

Mr.  Cabet.  And  the  school  programs,  and 
others. 

Mr.  Mahon.  Some  of  these  social  programs 
are  going  to  have  to  be  reduced.  But  the  fact 
Is  that  we  are  s{>endlng  vast  sums  at  a  rapid- 
ly accelerating  rate  In  an  effort  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  poor.  $27  bUlion  is  estimated 
for  the  forthcoming  fiscal  year. 

In  reading  some  of  the  newspaper  accounts 
one  would  think  that  this  Congress  has  never 
done  anything  for  the  poor,  and  for  social 
programs  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Congress  has  been  most  generous  In  this 
respect.  Under  leave  granted.  I  will  lUuml- 
nate  this  point  by  inserting  a  table  from  the 
budget  on  expenditures  for  the  various  brocul 
functions  of  the  Government  in  the  last  10 
or  12  years. 

My  plea  is  this:  Let  us  raise  the  revenues 
and  make  It  possible  for  us  to  finance  nec- 
essary programs  that  we  insist  upon  having. 

Mr.  Cabky.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  the  gentleman 
win  yield  further,  the  dlstlngiUshed  chair- 
man very  weU  knows  that  the  increase  in  the 
gross  national  product  between  I960  and  1968 
would  more  than  accommodate  the  addi- 
tional revenues  that  come  to  this  country 
to  pay  for  that  much  of  the  programs  and 
for  thoee  people  who  need  it.  We  have  not 
lost  control  of  the  funds  that  should  be  go- 
ing to  the  poor,  the  gentleman  knows  where 
they  are  going,  the  gentleman  knows  the 
increase  in  the  budget  is  for  the  war.  and 
that  that  Is  what  has  done  it. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  The  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  C<»n- 
mittee  referred  to  this  cut.  I  figure  it  as 
a  cut  of  6.4  percent  imder  the  budget 
recommendation . 

I  also  estimate  that  if  the  same  6.4 
percent  were  applied  to  the  defense 
budget  it  would  amount  to  $5,052,400,000, 
almost  the  entire  amoimt  we  are  required 
to  cut  spending. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  chairman,  since 
he  favors  this  cut  of  6.4  percent,  when 


his  subcommittee  comes  back  with  the 
defense  budget  will  there  be  a  recom- 
mendation we  cut  back  $5  billion  in  de- 
fense spending? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  that  I  do  not  know 
what  the  recommended  expenditure  cut 
in  the  defense  area  will  be.  Our  sub- 
committees first  act  on  appropriation 
bills  but  I  would  point  out  that  before 
these  bills  come  to  the  floor  for  consider- 
ation they  are  approved  by  the  51-mein- 
l)er  Appropriations  Committee  and  the 
action  represents  the  action  of  the  full 
committee.  The  bill  before  us  Is  from  the 
51 -member  Appropriations  Committee 
and  not  merely  from  a  subcommittee. 

The  same  will  be  true  of  the  defense 
bill.  I  would  say  that  the  defense  bill 
caimot  be  cut  by  $5  billion,  in  my  opin- 
ion. I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
anyone  who  would  expect  me  to  advo- 
cate the  abdication  of  the  United  States 
to  the  forces  of  communism  would  be 
grossly  in  error.  Self-preservation  is  the 
first  law  of  Individuals  and  of  nations, 
and  as  long  as  I  am  chairman  of  this 
committee  we  are  going  to  try  to  protect 
the  people  of  this  country  against  the 
forces  which  threaten  us  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  think  that  the  gentle- 
man may  have  given  the  House  the 
wrong  impression  by  the  emphasis  which 
he  placed  on  the  equipment  part  of  title 
I,  which  in  my  opinion  creates  a  smoke- 
screen. It  is  true,  is  it  not 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 
Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  my- 
self 2  additional  minutes  and  then  I  am 
going  to  yield  the  floor,  Mr.  Chairman. 
because  I  have  taken  too  much  time. 

Mr.  YATES.  It  Is  true.  Is  It  not,  that 
the  appropriation  for  equipment  under 
title  I  Is  but  one  of  the  items  for  which 
the  appropriation  is  made.  In  addition  to 
that,  items  that  are  funded  under  title  I 
provide  for  salaries,  for  contracted  serv- 
ices, for  construction,  for  State  adminis- 
tration, and  for  various  other  items 
Moreover,  there  exists  also  a  flexibility, 
a  right  of  discretion,  in  the  local  school 
districts  to  use  the  fimds  for  whichever 
items  they  want  to  use  the  funds? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  No.  Not  after  the  grant  ap- 
plication is  approved. 

Mr.  YATES.  Will  you  let  me  finish  my 
statement? 
Mr.  LAIRD.  All  right. 
Mr.  YATES.  And  there  is  a  flexibility 
of  choice  in  the  school  district  which  this 
bill  seeks  to  end  by  requiring  a  limitation 
of  equipment  for  the  first  time.  For  the 
first  time  in  any  such  bill  you  have  put 
this  limitation  on  equipment.  Second, 
you  have  destroyed  the  opportimity  in 
the  local  school  districts  to  use  those 
fimds,  if  they  were  available,  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  would  just  like  to  say  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois that  in  any  program  that  is  100 
percent  financed  by  this  Congress,  as 
Utle  I  Is.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any- 
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thing  wrong  with  the  Congress  exercis- 
ing this  degree  of  discretion  in  it  When 
you  have  a  matching  program  you  are 
in  a  different  position.  Under  this  pro- 
gram the  estimated  allocations  have  been 
shown  to  be  fairly  accurate  over  the  last 
3 -year  history  of  the  program.  The 
amount  estimated  for  equipment  in  fiscal 
year  1969  is  $152  million. 

I  would  say  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Yates]  that 
you  cannot  materially  shift  the  purposes 
of  expenditure  of  fimds  within  the  school 
district  after  the  application  is  approved. 
To  give  the  impression  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  any  school  district 
can  shift  fimds  after  applications  have 
been  approved  is  erroneous.  These  are 
mostly  continuing  applications,  and  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  did  not  mean  that 
such  action  could  be  followed. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  point  to 
page  217  of  the  hearings  to  show  that 
the  Department  stated  it  proposed  to 
deemphasize  the  equipment  and  provide 
a  greater  concentration  on  early  child- 
hood education. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Yes,  but  I  would  like  to 
say  to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Illinois  that  the  committee  went  into  the 
facts.  We  found  that  the  deemphasis  in 
equipment  was  from  $165  million  to  $152 
million  under  title  I  of  ESEA,  but  the 
deemphasis  under  the  matching  program 
of  the  NDEA  was  from  $82.5  million  to 
about  $18  million.  We  felt  that  the  prior- 
ities that  had  been  established  on  these 
equipment  accounts  were  not  reasonable, 
and  had  to  be  reestablished. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  intended  to  go 
over  each  of  the  large  line  items  in  this 
bill.  But  since  I  have  now  consumed 
something  over  30  minutes  of  the  time 
allocated  to  this  side,  I  believe  someone 
else  should  have  the  opportimity  to  use 
some  of  the  time  which  is  left. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Perkdis]. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  let 
me  state  that  I  have  been  a  Member  In 
this  distinguished  body  for  20  years  and 
I  have  tried  to  act  responsibly  to  the  best 
of  my  judgment  on  all  occasions;  at  least, 
I  have  voted  for  worthy  revenue  meas- 
ures that  come  before  this  Congress 
since  It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  serve 
here  because  I  believe  in  sound  manage- 
ment of  the  Nation's  fiscal  affairs. 

But  to  me,  when  we  consider  the  man- 
ner in  which  these  essential  educational 
programs  have  been  butchered  and  cut 
down  below  operating  levels  of  last  year 
this  is  not  economy  but  a  tragic  waste  of 
the  investment  we  have  made.  But  to  my 
way  of  thinking,  it  is  indefensible  when 
we  go  out  and  cut  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion, serving  the  youngsters  and  the 
schools  in  need  of  some  individual  In- 
struction in  reading,  writing  and  arith- 
metic and  cut  the  heart  out  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Now,  that  is  exactly  what  you  do  in 
title  I  of  this  bill. 

We  have  an  authorization  of  In  excess 
$2,000,000,000  and  It  is  less  than  50  per- 
cent funded  presently.  You  have  in  the 
budget  this  year  $1.2  billion,  and  then 


the  committee  cuts  that  down  to  $1,064.- 
127,000.  all  of  which,  in  effect,  breaks 
faith  with  every  local  school  district  in 
this  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  talked  about 
advanced  funding  year  in  and  year  out. 
We  are  partly  at  fault,  but  local  school 
districts  depending  upon  the  amount 
that  they  were  going  to  get  last  year  and 
with  no  sessions  of  the  various  State 
legislatures  under  way  or  to  be  convened 
In  the  various  States,  this  is  a  consider- 
able and  a  drastic  cut.  I  want  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  to  consider  how 
drastic  this  cut  is,  across  the  board,  the 
amount  of  funds  that  every  community 
and  school  district  in  this  Nation  will 
be  denied  is  13  percent  of  the  1968 
funding  level. 

States  like  North  Carolina  will  lose 
more  than  $7  million.  In  Kentucky  we 
lose  more  than  $3  million.  We  just  can- 
not afford  to  disrupt  a  program  before 
it  gets  off  of  the  ground. 

I  want  to  say  something  about  the 
equipment  provision.  If  I  have  ever  seen, 
in  my  20  years  that  I  have  been  in  the 
Congress,  legislation  on  an  appropriation 
bill,  right  here  It  is — Federal  control,  yes. 
That  is  all  this  paragraph  is  in  this  bill. 
And  that  Is  the  reason  I  say  It  is  mislead- 
ing to  the  Members  of  this  House. 

If  you  will  read  with  me: 

The  reduction  below  the  request  is  com- 
posed of  $135,873,000  under  Title  I,  and  a  net 
reduction  of  $64,127,000  under  other  authori- 
zations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  reading  from 
page  9  of  the  report. 

The  reduction  in  title  I  results  from 
disallowance  of  the  program  Increase  of 
$9,000,000,  a  reduction  of  $9,000,000 
which  was  budgeted  for  allocation  to 
federally  operated  schools.  The  schools 
for  Indians  operated  by  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  are  casually  referred  to  as 
"federally  operated  schools." 

Here  you  have  legislated  on  an  appro- 
priation bill,  taken  away  from  the  local 
educational  agencies  their  authority  to 
devise  their  own  title  I  programs  and 
the  way  they  want  to  spend  that  money 
most  effectively  in  meeting  their  own 
local  needs.  Some  of  them  may  need  to 
spend  substantial  amounts  for  equip- 
ment. Others  none.  If  the  committee's 
objective  were  to  be  fully  implemented 
the  cut  would  fall  inequitably  and  un- 
equally on  schools  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. Why  did  the  committee  pull  this 
equipment  figure  out  and  tie  It  In  with 
title  in  of  the  NDEA,  saying  they  should 
be  considered  together  when  there  are 
no  similarities  in  these  two  widely  dif- 
ferent programs  with  widely  differing 
objectives. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemem  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  In  just  a  moment  I 
will  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Where  we  have  got  low-income  school 
districts,  and  that  is  what  we  are  deal- 
ing with,  if  that  is  the  priority  of  that 
local  educational  agency,  to  spend  some 
money  for  equipment,  they  certainly 
should  have  that  right. 

But  on  tiie  other  hand  they  may  say 
that  they  do  not  need  any  equipment. 
Whereas,  in  title  HI  of  the  NDEA,  the 


sole  punx)se  of  the  program  Is  for  the 
acquisition  of  science  and  other  academic 
instructional  equipment.  By  and  large 
the  impact  of  this  program  Is  in  the  more 
advantaged  school  districts. 

That  Is  the  reason  that  I  say  this 
paragraph  just  does  not  make  good 
sense. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  will  yield  in  just  a 
moment. 

To  base  this  drastic  cut  on  phony  econ- 
omy reasoning  will  destroy  a  good  pro- 
gram. 

Now  I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky.  I  be- 
lieve this  bin — and  particularly  this 
point — bears  the  veiy  adroit  hand  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin, because  the  hearings  are  replete  in 
his  questioning  of  the  Director  of  Educa- 
tion, Mr.  Howe,  of  his  efforts  to  persuade 
Mr.  Howe  that  all  equipment  should  be 
pm-chased  under  title  m  rather  than 
title  I. 

I  refer  to  page  160  of  the  hearings, 
when  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Laird]  specifically  tried  to  lead  Mr. 
Howe  to  that  conclusion,  and  Mr.  Howe 
said  this — and  he  denied  there  was  a 
similarity — he  said: 

That  Is  the  point;  it  Is  not.  Title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  di- 
rects these  fluids  Into  places  where  there  are 
concentration  of  poverty. 

Mr.  Laird.  Almost  everyone  qualifies  under 
title  I. 

Mr.  Howe.  But  the  qualification  in  magni- 
tude and  the  focus  Is  on  the  real  tough  cen- 
tral city  problems,  the  real  tough  rural  prob- 
lems. There  are  quailflcatlons.  sure. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  As  I  said  a  moment 
ago,  the  gentleman  voted  for  the  $6  bil- 
lion cut;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Now  what  I  would  like 
to  know  is.  If  he  does  not  want  to  cut 
in  this  particular  area  in  which  he  has 
a  great  interest,  and  I  do  too,  where 
would  you  make  this  $6  billion  cut?  Just 
where  would  you  take  it  out  and  where 
would  you  place  it  and  what  will  you  vote 
for  here  to  cut  that  $6  billion? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman.  I  will  give  him  the 
answer  that  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas I  Mr.  Mn.LsJ  gave  the  committee 
when  we  had  the  tax  bill  up  for  con- 
sideration, which  answer  was  to  the  ef- 
fect that  we  had  $186  billion  involved 
and  that  the  $6  billion  cut  could  come 
elsewhere  other  than  out  of  education 
and  other  necessary  social  programs. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
that  we  are  dealing  here  with  a  program 
that  demands  top  priority  and  these  edu- 
cational programs  should  not  be  cut. 

I  think  the  gentleman,  if  he  wUl  study 
this  problem  of  great  need,  will  agree 
with  me. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 
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Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  briefly  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  The  gentleman  quoted 
what  the  great  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  said,  but  you 
have  not  yet  told  us  where  you  would  cut 
the  $6  billion. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  There  are  a  lot  of 
places  where  I  would  cut — I  would  cut 
about  $25  billion  before  I  would  cut  thl« 
$6  billion  from  the  educational  programs 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Where  would  you  cut 
it? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  There  are  plenty  of 
places  where  you  could  cut  it. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  know  that  my  chairman 
would  like  to  respond,  but  I  know  he  has 
a  more  important  statement  to  make  to 
the  Hoiise  about  the  effect  that  this  will 
have  on  education. 

Is  it  not  true  that  we  saw  a  laundry  list 
of  cuts  suggested  by  the  minority  where 
they  would  cut  almost  $10  billion  from 
appropriations  and  that  in  that  laundry 
list  there  was  not  a  single  cut  suggested 
in  this  area? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  your 
authorization  committee  we  never  at- 
tempt to  inflict  our  will  upon  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CAREY.  We  play  comity  with  that 
committee  and  try  to  follow  their  recom- 
mendations and  guidance  in  as  many 
ways  as  possible — we  play  comity  with 
them  and  they  play  surgery  with  us. 

Mr.  PEIRKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
hopeful  that  we  will  thinJc  in  all  serious- 
ness about  this  cut.  It  is  not  a  mild  cut, 
as  has  been  indicated. 

I  will  place  in  the  Record  the  amoimt 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1968  and 
the  amount  estimated  under  the  House 
appropriations  in  their  cut  and  show  how 
it  affects  every  State  in  the  Union — and 
it  affects  every  State  in  the  Union  dras- 
tically. I  am  of  the  opinion  that  when  we 
study  just  how  it  affects  each  State,  we 
will  give  consideration  to  the  restoration 
of  the  cuts. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  YATES.  Etoes  not  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
agree  with  me  that  this  is  truly  false 
economy,  for  when  you  cut  funds  for  edu- 
cation, you  make  necessary  an  increase 
in  funds  for  police  protection,  crime  con- 
trol, and  additional  increases  in  those 
flelds. 

Mr.  PERKINS,  That  is  correct  and  it 
has  been  proven  in  so  many  ways. 

In  title  II  we  have  a  cut  under  the 
library  resources  bill  in  textbooks.  Last 
year  we  appropriated  $104,457,000  That 
is  cut  down  to  $50  million.  It  is  true  the 
budget  estimate  was  $46  million. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  would  just  like  to  say  to 


the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  that  the 
administration,  under  the  terms  of  the 
resolution  passed  the  other  day,  will  un- 
doubtedly spend  at  less  than  that  rate. 
The  committee  recommended  $50  million 
in  title  II  in  this  bill.  The  President  asked 
for  only  $46  million.  You  are  becoming 
confused  between  authorizations  and  ap- 
propriations, and  I  believe  you  are  mis- 
leading the  membership  of  the  House. 

Mr,  PERKINS.  No;  let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  am  not  confusing  the 
membership. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  You  know  our  committee, 
on  both  sides,  agreed  to  increase  the 
President's  recommendation. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  By  $4  million. 

Mr,  LAIRD,  By  $4  million. 

Mr  PERKINS  That  is  correct,  for  title 
II,  but  the  amount  you  have  approved  is 
$54,000,000  below  the  amount  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  year  1968. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  few 
moments  ago  when  I  made  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  was  not  present,  I 
noticed  there  were  more  than  105  Mem- 
bers here  willing  to  sit  down  and  listen 
to  the  explanation  of  the  open-heart 
surgery  that  is  being  performed  on  the 
schools  of  our  country.  I  do  not  find  that 
many  here  to  listen  to  the  man  who  has 
done  more  than  anyone  else  in  the  House 
to  obtain  the  authorization  of  these  pro- 
grams and  who  now  wants  to  examine 
the  nature  of  the  surgery  on  these 
schools  to  enable  us  to  determine 
whether  the  patient  will  recover  or  not. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quonmi  Is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 

Seventy-flve  Members  are  present,  not 
a  quonmi.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.  207] 

Flno 

Olatmo 

Oubaer 

Hann* 

Hanaen.  Idaho 

Holland 

Irwin 

Jones,  Mo. 

Jonas,  N.C. 

Karsten 

Ke« 

Kornegay 

Kupferman 

Long,  La. 


Albert 

Ashley 

Barlni; 

Bell 

Bow 

Brown,  Calif. 

Button 

Cederberg 

Cleveland 

Dawson 

DlngeU 

Edwards,  Cauf 

Edwards,  La. 

Evuis,  Tenn. 


McMUlan 

Moor* 

Myers 

Nedzl 

O-Hara.  Ql, 

0-Hara,Mlch 

Pool 

Reanlck 

Roth 

Stubblefletd 

SulUvan 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  N.J. 


Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  HoLiFiELD,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  H.R.  18037.  and  flnding  itself  with- 
out a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to 
be  called,  when  390  Members  responded 
to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  sub- 
mitted herewith  the  names  of  the  ab- 
sentees to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  At  the  time  the 
quorum  was  demanded,  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins]  had  1  re- 
maining minute. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 


the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
made  the  authorization  last  year,  the 
total  of  that  authorization  for  titles  I,  II, 
m,  V,  and  VI  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  flsctd  1969 
amounted  to  $4,141,459,699.  and  approxi- 
mately the  same  authorization  for  1970. 

Title  I,  the  authorization  amounted  to 
$2,725,959,699,  and  we  heard  witnesses 
from  all  over  this  country,  himdreds  of 
witnesses,  and  it  was  decided  at  that 
time  by  the  committee  that  this  was 
the  minimum  amount  that  should  be  au- 
thorized. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  felt 
that  this  was  the  minimum  to  develop 
sound  educational  programs  in  the  low- 
Income  districts  of  this  Nation.  But  here 
we  find  this  program  not  only  partially 
funded,  but  much  less  than  50  percent 
funded. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  as  to  how  this  cut 
in  title  I  affects  some  of  these  States. 

In  the  State  of  Texas  alone  the  cut 
In  the  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion title  I  funds  from  $77,893,237  to 
S68.225.115. 

These  figures  were  compiled  by  the 
OfiQce  of  Education  considering  the  esti- 
mated authorization  we  took  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1969  the  amount  which  was  ap- 
propriated and  this  cut  is  below  what  was 
appropriated  last  year.  We  took  the 
amount  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 
1968  and  the  amount  estimated  under 
the  House  proposal  presently. 

For  Instance,  the  State  of  Alabama 
goes  from  $38  million  plus  down  to  $34 
million. 

The  State  of  Arkansas  goes  from 
$23,726,000  plus  down  to  $21  million. 

The  poorer  States  that  need  it  the 
most — 

Florida  goes  from  $33  mlllicHi  down  to 
$29  million. 

Georgia  goes  from  $38  million  down 
to  $34  million. 

My  home  State  goes  from  $33,200,000 
down  to  $30,261,000. 

Mississippi  goes  from  $39,955,426  down 
to  $36  million. 

South  Carolina  goes  from  $32  million 
down  to  $29  million. 

Tennessee  goes  from  $34  million  down 
to  $31  million. 

I  will  put  in  the  Record  how  all  the 
States  are  affected. 

The  cities — Massachusetts  goes  from 
$18  to  $16  million. 

Michigan  goes  from  $34  million  down 
to  $31  million. 

This  cuts  affects  every  State  in  this 
Union.  I  say  to  the  committee  in  all  sin- 
cerity, we  should  restore  these  funds. 

This  chart  compiled  by  the  Office  of 
Education  will  be  Inserted  In  the  Record 
so  that  every  Member  of  this  body  can 
see  how  his  State  Is  affected. 

I  am  hopeful  that  you  will  determine 
how  your  State  Is  affected  before  we  vote 
on  this  measure. 
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1968  8llotmenls 

1969  •stimate 

under  House 

allowaiKe 

Decrease 

1968  allotments 

1969  estimate 

under  House 

allowance 

Decrease 

Total 

$1,100,287,599 

$974,404,184 

$125,883,415 

New  York            

Nortli  Carolina 

.       $115,776,356 

51,0%.  076 

4,  042,  272 
34,197,997 
17,214,771 

6.982.937 
46,  699,  583 

3,481,0% 
31,540,454 

5.  649,  685 
33,  763,  326 
65,  260,  201 

2,  724,  300 
1,484,141 

28,130.476 
9.840,169 

17,193,348 

14,357,585 
1.235,793 
5.  397,  367 

2?  806,653 
9,  000,  000 

1,100,287.599 

24.  746.  993 

9. 168, 720 

1,113,455 

41,692,425 

13,990,803 

$105,420,611 
46.  524.  544 

3.735.605 
30. 190. 991 
15.675.342 

6.091.999 
39.  694.  646 

3.139,958 
28,717,151 

5,198,969 
30,  704,  029 
55, 687. 803 

2,443,719 

1,275,206 
25,613.290 

8,542,455 
15.653,561 
12,251,095 

1,050,424 

4,  587, 762 
20,  774, 928 

974,  <0»,  184 

24,746.993 

9,168,720 

1,113.455  . 

41,692,425 

13.001.223 

$10,355,745 
4,571,532 

Alabama 

36.988,984 

1,805,503 

8,  42?,  776 

22,673.547 

78,008.208 

7. 798. 580 

7. 907.  261 

2.C»4,729 

26,445,029 

33,677,096 

1,534,678 

7,159,360 

20,  644,  660 

71,045,552 

6, 997,  585 

7,  092,  820 

1,953,476 

22,478,275 

33, 532,  359 

2,  082, 657 

2,219,859 

39,718,745 

12,650,3% 

12,880,773 

8, 167,  400 

29. 573.  721 

28,  708,  880 

3,148,246 

13,285,656 

14,956,030 

27,  623. 182 

16.412.169 

35.315.387 

19.938.613 

2.  560,  475 

5,216,476 

790,  6M 

l,235,7f2 

20,744,021 

8, 185.  07i 

3,311,888 

270,  825 

1,263,416 

2. 028,  887 

6, 962,  656 

800,  995 

814,441 

131.253 

3,966,754 

3,  297,  369 

143,951 

256, 125 

6,512,254 

1,929,740 

2,273,(31 

1,441,306 

2,909,563 

2.821,388 

255,  031 

1.304,439 

1,466,123 

3,147,035 

2,  455,  196 

3,  473,  208 
3.147,540 

432,  881 

450,  319 

89. 075 

60.  594 

2.121.188 

1.  444.  426 

.ATION  ACT  OF  1 

North  Dakota          

3U6.667 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Ohio 

Oklahoma . . 

Orefion  

Pennsylvania           .....  ._.,.; . 

4,  007,  006 

1,539,429 

.S90,  938 

7,  004. 937 

Rhode  Island                       

341.138 

Connecticul 

Delaware 

South  Caiolina 
South  Dakota. 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah  . 
Vermont 
Virginia  . 
Washington  . 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin.  . . 

Wyoming 

District  o1  Columbia.    . . 

Outlying  areas  . 

Bureau  ot  Indian  Affairs    .  . 

Summaiy 

Local  educational  agencies 
Handicapped  children     . 

Juvenile  delinquents  .    

Dependent  and  neglected 
Migratory  children 
Administration 

2.  823.  303 
450.716 

3.  059,  297 

Georgia  

36,829,728 

9, 572,  398 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Ulinots 

Indiana 

Iowa 

2,266,608 

2,475,984 

46,230,999 

14,580,135 

....           15,153,840 

280,  581 

708.935 

2,517,186 

1,297,714 

1.539,787 

Kansas                                 

9,608,706 

2,106,490 

Kentucky                         _  .  . 

.       .          32, 483, 284 

185,369 

Louisians 

....          31.530,258 

S09,  605 

3,403,277 

2.031.725 

Maryland 

.       .           14,590  115 

9.  000  000 

Massachusetts                  .  .  - 

16,422,153 

Michigan                     

30,670,217 

18,867,365 

125.883,415 

38,788,595 

23,086.158 

2.993.356 

Nebraska       

5.666.795 

Nevada 

.       .               879, 759 

989,  585 

1,296,376 

Total     ; 

1,191,000,000 

TITLE  1,  [SEA 

Estimated 

authoiizalinn 

hscal  year  1969 

!5, 859, 063 
10,686,724 

1.777.028 

2.706.697 

43.794.969 

1 3.  f 26. 559 

213.476.C72 

93.696.158 

7.865.133 

61.105.366 

3!,  780,044 

13.:*4,012 

60,  709,  70f 

t.  480, 896 

57.442,104 

10,440,867 

61,^65. 673 

122,092.126 

5.389.406 

?.  929. 765 

51.433.790 

19.168.046 

.     .     31.177.339 

25. 139.1C2 

2,549.022 

9.073.665 

53.503.230 

1,064.127.000 

22. 865,  209 

126.873.000 

9,629,504 

ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUC 

965.  PUBLIC  LAW  89  10,  A3  AMENDED 

Estimated 

authorization 

fiscal  year  1969 

Amount 

appropriated 

fiscal  year  1%8 

Amount 

estimated 

Under  House 

allowance 

Amount 

appropriated 

fiscal  year  1968 

$3,816,149 
6,179,169 

1,113,372 

1,588,907 

25,726.587 

10,644,933 

122.308,303 

53,655,063 

4,617,399 
36,202,111 
18.287,610 

8.576,61? 
49,839,693 

3.843.961 
32,734.82? 

5,965,575 
34,76I,E47 
77,893,237 

3,331.914 

1,915,195 
29,  437. 480 
12.115.941 
17.639.087 
15.497.C28 

1.751.176 

6, 083. 620 
23.116,789 

9,  COO.  COO  . 

Amount 

estimated 

Under  House 

allowance 

U  S.  and  outlying  areas 

$2,000,637,500 

$1,191,000,000 

$1,064,127,000 

Montana                         - 

53.383.26* 
5  728.840 

50  States  and  District  of  Columbi  i 1. 947. 133, 820 

1.158.883.211 

1.043.060.657 

Nevada.     . . 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

1.024.297 
!  528.313 

67.053.291 

38.151,091 

1.966,482 

10,126,695 

23.726.699 

86,795.780 

9,822,195 

9,212.813 

2, 685.  307 

33,  262. 437 

38.058,195 

2.  580, 762 

3,245,753 

47,974.840 

16.133.289 

15.831.327 

10.645.541 

33. 200.  302 

33.  000.  307 

3. 755. 865 

15,637.826 

18,093,419 

34,612.027 

20. 220. 707 

39, 955, 426 

24.661.296 

34. 806. 084 
1,695,657 
8,863.279 
21.677.623 
79.763.498 
i,',021.2Ce 
e,  396,  372 

2,  554,  C54 
Zi.  256.  055 
34.727.852 

2.436.811 
2,989,628 
41,397,464 
14,193,313 
13.551,550 
9.20»,235 
30.261,613 
30.150.704 

3.  500.  834 
14.328,537 
16.612.635 
31.433.522 
17.740.959 
36.  447.  486 
21.482.281 

23.584.187 

Alaska 

3,003.589 

9. 200. 507 

14. 960, 806 

New  York... 

111.849.C01 

41.465.C98 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota... ;: 

49.037.816 

148.481,464 

4,310,732 

..     .               15.7«,874 
15.215.689 

Ohio                           

32,155,035 

Oklahoma 

Oregon  

16,732.787 

4.458,620 

7,685,674 

46.404,930 

Pennsylvania  

4.',  764,  707 

Georgia                  

66.842,617 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

3,Lii2.823 

4.415,262 

29,883.286 

Idaho              

5.128.802 

South  Dakota  - .   . . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

5.514.859 

79.414.445 

31,671,466 

Indiana 

26. 330.  545 

6f, 225. 115 

23. 779.  520 

Utah             

3.051,333 

15.975.973 

Vermont- 

Virginia 

1.706.260 

Kentucky 

58.522.831 

26.896.122 

Louisiana                         

57.664.696 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming          

10.818.227 

Maine                         

6.503.956 

16.  Ot3. 903 

Maryland 

27.056.634 

13.387.102 

Massachusetts 

30.989.069 

1.565.806 

57.998.684 

District  ol  Columbia 

5.274.015 

33.483.419 

Outlying  areas 

21.066.343 

70.261.626 

Missouri                              

40.597.273 

ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1965.  PUBLIC  LAW  89-10.  AS  AMENOED-TITLE  I.  ASSISTANCE  FOR  EDUCATIONALLY  DEPRIVED  CHILDREN 

ALLOTMENTS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1968 


Local 

educational 

agencies 


Handicapped 

children  (State 

agencies) 


Juvenile 
delinquents  in 

institutions 
(State  agencies) 


Dependent  and 
neglected 
children  in 
institutions 

(State  agencies) 


Migratory 

children  (State 

agency) 


Total  program       Administration 


Total 


United  States,  outlying  parte,  anc 
lerior 

Department  ot  In- 
1 

$1,100,287,599 

$24,746,993 

$9. 168. 720 

$1,113,455 

$41,692,425    51 

.177.0'J9. 192 

$13,990.8^8 

$1,191.  COO.  CC<) 

50  States  and  District  of  Columbi 

1.068.480,946 

24. 746. 993 

9,168.720 

1.113.455 

41.692.425      1 

.145.202.539 

13.680.672 

1.158.883.211 

Alabama 

36.988,984 

1,805.503.. 

8.422.776 
22.673.547 
78, 008. 208 

7, 798. 580 

7,907.261 

2,084.729 
26,445.029 
36.829.728 

2, 226. 608 

244,616 

'222.941" 
346.752 
883. 294 
593. 274 
728. 372 
235.275 
689. 163 
276. 789 
181,925 

114.105  . 

10.979  . 
165.606  . 

92,047  . 
894,795  . 
116,638 
111,403 

67.716  . 
344,390  . 
136.445  . 

22.229  . 

425,652 

37.773.357 

1.816.482 

9.976.695 

23.491.781 

85.936.416 

9.672.196 

9.062.813 

2.535.307 

32.933.155 

37.681.381 

2. 430. 762 

377.734 
150.000 
150.000 
234.918 
859. 364 
150.0J0 
150.000 
150.0^H) 
329.332 
376.814 
150.000 

38.1:1.191 

Alaska 

1.966.482 

Arizona 

1.165.372 
379. 435 

6.150.119 

1.134.220 
290.066 
147.587 

5.454.573 
438.419 

l.'.i:6.695 

Arkansas 

23.726.699 

29.483" 
25.711 

86.795.780 

Colorado 

9. 622. 195 

Connecticut 

9.212.813 

Delaware 

2. 685. 307 

Florida 

33. 262. 487 

Georgia 

38. 058. 195 

Hawaii 

2,580.762 

18568 
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EUMENTAMV  WW  StCOMOMY  EOOCATIOft  MH  Of  1965,  rUSUC  lAW  8»-l0,  AS  AMCMOCO-TnU  I.  ASSISTMKX  F0«  EOUCATIOHAUV  DEPRIVED  CHROHEM-CoBtiiiu*! 

AUOTMENTS  FOt  FISCM.  YEAV  19«    CaMmu* 


Local 
tdvcationd 


HandiuM«d 

childrtn  (Stata 

a|tncm) 


Juvwiil*              MtltcM  Wfntonr 

(]«linqu*nts  in          children  in  cMdran  (State 

institutnni            inititutnns  M«icy) 

(Slate  HMCMs)  (Stete  atancMs) 


Total  protram      Adminlstratioii 


Total 


IMm ».  475. 984 

IWaate 46.2J0.999 

Indiana 14.5«0,136 

Iowa 15,li3,«04 

Kansas 9.  SOI,  706 

Kantucky 32.463.2M 

LovniaM 31.S30.26S 

Main*  3.403.277 

Maryland 14. 590.  IIS 

Massachusalte 16.422.IS1 

Michigan 30.670.217 

Minntsote 18. 867. 365 

Mississippi „ 38, 788, 595 

M^JKlT. 23. 086. 158 

MaMM .................. ........  '.  »»J.  ix 

NakraAa 5,666.795 

Ntvada 879, 759 

Naw  Hampskira 1. 296, 376 

Nnw  Jarsay 22. 865, 209 

NawMaiica 9.629.504 

Naw  Vorti „ lis.  776. 356 

Narth  Carolina 51. 096. 076 

North  Dakota *.  042. 272 

Ohio                                           34,197.997 

okuhona.".".".':."::....." v.  2U.  m 

OratfcT;. 6.982.937 

Ptnnayfvania 46.699.583 

Rhodt  Island 3.481.096 

South  Carolina 31.540.454 

SoaOi  OakoU 5.649.685 

Tannassaa „ 33.763.326 

Taias                     65.260.201 

Wak 2.724,300 

Vammit. 1.484.141 

Viriima 28.130.476 

Washmtten . 9.840, 168 

Wast  Viriinia 17. 193.348 

Wtacansin 14.357.585 

WytMiint 1.235,793 

DtstTKt  ol  Cotembia 5. 397. 367 

Amffcan  Samoa 75,000 

Guam 614,867  , 

PaartoRico _ 21.013.645 

Trust  tarritoria* 794.398 

Virginlslands 308.743 

DapartmtntolthalnlafM 9.000,000 


S69.452 

462^306 
805.473 
323.005 
338. 323 
174.397 
456.293 
134.820 
318.287 

1.115.839 

1.211.650 
778. 541 
118.478 
723. 378 
158,490 
182. 7U 
17.583 
98.306 

1.325,535 
201.412 

3.191.922 
768.829 
89,114 
411.353 
219.592 
325, 132 

1.965,588 
158.525 
305.  387 
112.605 
269.894 
848.750 
292. 875 
238.232 
434.  333 
779.232 
158.566 
444.001 
81.403 
234.945 


J37.594  ... 
351.682 
139.-034 

75,788 

83,283  ... 

27.507  .... 
278,977  .... 

62.151  .... 
421.390  .... 
221.037  .... 
303.382  .... 
217.307  .... 

73.133  .... 
189.342  .... 

46.048 

49. 107 

49.178  .... 

37.586  .... 
267.424  .... 

99,716  .... 

1.026.479  .... 

324.376  .... 

21,434  .... 
406,  715 

80. 814 
1G6.380 
207.229 

40,176 
128,978 

2X666  .. 
196.388 
472.044 

49.325  .   .. 

39.758  .... 
148.154  .. 
224.576  .... 

62.887 
233.045  .... 

30.706 

178,300 


879.503 
110.329 
79.341 


26.772 
17,652 


110.614 
61. 793 


146.485 
14. 164  . 
39.091 

112,992" 
107,830 


9,298 


19,382 
123,008 


{512,723 
375. 350 
338.581 
42.642 
465.229 
186.398 
408.033 
5.617 
153.204 
155,247 

2.084.085 
157,289 
579,622 
418,247 
441,483 
112,861 
16.852 
6.639 

1.013,700 
564,301 

1,102,303 
934.544 
314,579 
716,995 
529, 575 
952,163 
327,346 

"  39«,"79i' 
29,619 

75. 070 

10.433.192 

115.414 

3.064 

433. 057 

1,121,964 

40.344 

308,961 

233,891 


$3,095,753 
47^  499. 842 
1^973.553 
15.674,  Stl 
10,496,541 
32.871.586 
32.673,571 

3. 605. 865 
15.482.996 
17,914.276 
34. 269. 334 
20. 020. 502 
39.  559. 828 
24,417,125 

3.666,149 

6.029,159 
963, 372 

1.438.907 

25,471.868 

10.494,933 

121,097,330 

53.123,825 

4, 467, 399 
35.843.674 
18.106,545 

8.426,612 
49.  346. 231 

3. 693. 961 
32.410,715 

5.815,575 
34,417,670 
77.122,017 

3.181,914 

1.765.195 
29.146.020 

11.965.941 
17.464.443 
15.343.592 

1.601,175 

5,933,620 


$150,000 
474. 998 
159.736 
156,746 
150,000 
328,716 
326,736 
150,000 
154,830 
179,143 
342, 693 
200,205 
395,598 
244, 171 
150,000 
150,000 
150,000 
150,000 
254,719 
150,000 

1,210,973 
531,238 
150,000 
358, 437 
181,065 
150,000 
493, 462 
150,000 
324, 107 
150,000 
344,177 
771,220 
150,000 
150,000 
291,460 
150,000 
174,644 
153,436 
150,000 
150,000 


J3, 245.  753 

47, 974.  84 f 

16.133.289 

15,831.327 

10,645.541 

33,200,312 

33. 000. 3u7 

3.755.865 

15.637,8<'6 

18,093.419 

34.612.(1.7 

20, 220, 7b7 

39,9S5.4?6 

24,661.2% 

3.816,149 

6.179.1'j9 

1,113,3/2 

1,588.9U7 

25.726,587 

10,644,933 

122,308,3ij3 

53,655,063 

4,617,1)9 

36,202,  111 

18,287,6)0 

8,576.612 

49, 839, 693 

3, 843, 961 

32, 734. 822 

5,965,5;b 

34,761,847 

77.893.237 

3.331.914 

1.915,1% 

29.437.4-0 

12,115,941 

17.639.087 

15,497,0?8 

1,751,1/5 

6,083,620 


75,000 

614,867 

21,013,645 

794.398 

308,743 

9,000,000 


25,000 
25,000 
210,138 
25.000 
25,000 


lOO.OfJO 
639, 8«7 
21,223.7-;! 
819. 3SJ 
333. 74 
9, 000.  Oil! 


Nota:  $2,000  pa.  incoma  levtl  and  $150,000  miniinuni  administration  amount.  I 

ELE^IENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1965.  PUBLIC  LAW  89-10.  AS  AMENDEO-TITLE  I.  ASSISTANCE  FOR  EDUCATIONALLY  DEPRIVED  CHILDREN 

AMOUNT  ESTIMATED  UNDER  HOUSE  ALLOWANCE.  FISCAL  YEAR  1969 


Juvenila 
Local  Handicappad  delinquents 

educational  children  in  institutions 

agancws         (State  agencies)  (State  agencies) 


Dependent  and 

neglected 

children 

in  institutions 

(SUIe  agencies) 


Migratory 

children 

(State  agency) 


Administralioii 


Total 


United  Stelas,  ouUyint  parts,  and  Oepartmanlol  the  Intafior $974,404,184        $24,746,993 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

ConneclKuL. 
OaUaaia 


Hawaii.. 
Idaho... 
Illinois.. 
Indiana. 
Iowa 


Maine. 
Maryland. 


Nebraska 

Newada 

New  HampsMf*. 

New  lefsay 

NewMaiic 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 
North  DakoU... 


33. 677. 096 

1.534.678 

7.159.360 

20.644,660 

71,045,552 

6. 997.  585 

7. 092. 820 

1.953,476 

22.478.275 

33.532.359 

2.082,657 

2.219.8S9 

39.718.745 

12. 650. 396 

12.880.773 

8. 167. 400 

29.  573. 721 

28.  708. 880 

3. 148. 246 

13.285.656 

14.956.030 

27.523.182 

16.412.169 

35.315.387 

19.938.618 

2. 560. 475 

5.216.476 

790.684 

1.235.782 

20. 744. 021 

8.185,078 

105.420.611 

46.524.544 

3,735,606 


244.616 

222.941' 

346.752 

883.294 

593.274 

728. 372 

235. 275 

689.163 

276.789 

181.925 

69.452 

462.308 

805. 473 

323.  COS 

338.323 

174.397 

456.293 

134.820 

318. 287 

1.115.839 

1.211.650 

778. 541 

118.478 

723. 378 

158.490 

182.7a 

17.583 

98.306 

1.325.535 

201.412 

3.191.922 

768.829 

89,114 


$9.168.720          $1.113,455  $41.692.425 

114.105 425.652 

10.979 

165.606 1.165.372 

92.047  379.435 

894.795             .  6.150,119 

116.638        29.483  1,134,220 

111.403        25,711  290.066 

67.716  147,587 

344.390 5.454.573 

136,445 438,419 

22.229  

37.594  512,723 

351.682       79.503  375,350 

139.034       110.329  338,581 

7S.789        79.341  42.642 

83,283  465,229 

27,507  186.398 

278,977  408.033 

62,151  5.617 

421,390 153,204 

221,037  155,247 

303  382  2.084.085 

217,307  157.289 

73.133  579.622 

189,342  »18,247 

46.048  26.772  441,483 
49.107        17.652  112.861 

49.178 - 16.852 

37.586 6.639 

267.424 1.013.700 

99,716 564,301 

1,026,749 „ 1,102,303 

324,376 934,544 

21,434 314,579 


$13,001,223   $1,064,127,000 


344,615 
150,000 
150,000 
214,629 
789,738 
150,000 
150,000 
150.000 
289.664 
343.840 
150,000 
150.000 
409. 876 
150.000 
150.000 
150.000 
299. 620 
298, 521 
150.000 

isaooo 

164.482 
311.223 
175.653 
360.866 
212.696 
150.000 
150.000 
150.000 
150,000 
233. 507 
150.000 
1,107.416 
485.523 
150,000 


34,806.084 

1,695,657 

8,863.279 

21,677.523 

79,763.498 

9,021,200 

8, 398. 372 

2, 554.  OM 

29.256.Cd5 

34.  727. 8  j2 

2.436.8;i 

2.989.6:3 

41.397.464 

14.193.8:3 

13.551.6:0 

9.204.2^5 

30.261.643 

30.150.7.4 

3.  500. 834 

14,  328,  5i7 

16.612.635 

31.433.622 

17.740.969 

36.447.486 

21.482.281 

3. 383. 268 

5. 728. 840 

1.024.297 

1.528.3:3 

23.584.187 

9. 200, 507 

111.849,001 

49.037.816 

4,310,732 
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AMOUNT  ESTIMATED  UNDER  HOUSE  ALLOWANCE,  FISCAL  YEAR  1969— Continued 


Juvenile 
Local  Handicapped         delinquents 

educational  children  in  institutions 

agencies         (State  agencies)   (State  agencies) 


Dependent  and 
neglected 
children 
in  institutions 

(State  agencies) 


Migratory 
(Stale  agency) 


Administration 


Total 


United  Stetes,  outlying  parts,  aM  Dapaitment  of  tha  Interior— Continued 


Ohio. 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah     

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin... 

Wyoming 

District  ot  Columbia 

Outlying  areas 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 


$30, 
15. 

6. 
39. 

3, 
28, 

5. 
30. 
55. 

2. 

1. 
25. 

8. 
15. 
12. 

1. 

4, 
20. 


190.991 
675.  342 
091,999 
694, 646 
139,958 
717,151 
198,969 
704.  029 
687. 8fi3 
443.719 
275.206 
613,290 
542, 455 
653, 561 
251.095 
050, 424 
587.  762 
774.928 


$411,353 
219,592 
325, 132 
1,965,588 
158,525 
305. 387 
112.605 
269,  894 
848,  750 
292,  875 
238,232 
434.  333 
779. 232 
158.566 
444. Oul 
81,4(i3 
234,945 


J406.715 

80,714 
166.380 
207, 229 

40, 176 
128.978 

23, 666 
196.388 
472.  044 

49.  325 

39.758 
148,154 
224, 576 

62.887 
233. 045 

30,706 
178,300 


$110,614 
61,793 


146, 485 
14. 164 
39,098 

112.992 
107.830 


9.298 

19.382 
123.008 


$716,995 
529. 575 
952, 163 
327, 346 


396,798 

29,619 

75.070 

10.433.192 

115.414 

3.064 

433.  057 

1.121.964 

4!).  344 

3118.961 

233,891 


$318, 367 
165,671 
150,000 
423.413 
150,000 
295, 874 
150.000 
313,583 
675.496 
150.000 
150.000 
266,  288 
150,000 
159.247 
150.000 
150,000 
150,000 
291,415 


$32,155,035 
16. 732, 787 

7,685,674 
42.  764, 707 

3.502,823 
29, 883, 286 

5.514.859 
31.671.95? 
68. 225, 1 19 

3.051,333 

1,706,260 
26,895,122 
10,818,227 
16,083,903 
13,387,102 
l,565,8l« 

5,274.015 
21.066.343 


Now  getting  back  to  this  equipment 
section  that  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin discussed  so  much  as  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  cut. 

I  do  not  think  any  committee  in  this 
body  would  want  to  exercise  Federal  con- 
trol. That  was  the  argument  against  this 
legislation  and  all  Federal-aid  legisla- 
tion for  more  than  20  years  ever  since 
I  came  here.  Here  we  are  telling  the  local 
educational  agencies,  and  we  are  telling 
all  of  the  States,  we  are  taking  so  much 
money  from  you  just  because  you  spent 
some  money  for  equipment  that  did  not 
have  to  be  matched  in  low-income  areas. 
These  school  districts  have  enrich- 
ment programs  of  all  types  and  they 
have  remedial  programs  of  all  types. 
They  need  these  funds  and  It  takes  6  or  7 
percent  more  every  year  to  operate  some 
of  the  educational  programs  because  of 
increased  enrollment  and  other  cost  in- 
creases. When  we  cut  way  below  $135 
million  in  title  I,  we  are  just  destroying 
the  faith  that  the  local  educational 
agencies  have  in  this  Congress  and  when 
despite  our  refusal  to  tell  you  in  the 
authorizing  legislation  how  to  spend  the 
money,  we  now  tell  you  "You  can't  buy 
equipment." 

By  all  means  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
committee  will  take  another  look  and 
restore  such  drastic  cuts  so  that  we  can 
go  ahead  and  develop  these  programs 
and  educate  the  youngsters  who  need 
it  the  most  in  the  rural  areas  and  in  the 
cities  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Joelson] . 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  at- 
tacks made  today  on  this  bill  are  most 
unfortunate  and  regrettable.  I  believe 
they  display  on  our  part  a  certain  in- 
sensitivity  to  the  needs  of  these  times. 
I  think  that  we  need  a  schedule  of  prior- 
ities as  to  how  we  will  spend  our  national 
treasure,  and  I  think  that  the  present 
priority  schedule  is  unrealistic,  illogical, 
and,  in  fact,  inhumane. 

We  propose  today  to  cut  this  budget 
recommendation  6.4  percent.  The  appro- 
priation will  be  cut  way  beyond  the 
budget  recommendation. 

Let  us  project  this  6.4  percent  and  see 
what  it  would  do  in  other  areas.  If  we 
carried  forward  in  Defense  a  6. 4 -percent 


cut.  as  I  said  before,  we  could  cut 
$5,052,400,000.  When  I  mentioned  this 
before,  the  distinguished  chairman  gave 
us,  I  suppose,  a  preview  of  the  4th  of  July 
speech  he  intends  to  deliver,  and  he  says 
that  he  does  not  intend  to  abdicate  his 
responsibility  to  protect  this  country 
from  the  Commimists. 

Well,  I  am  not  asking  him  to  abdicate 
responsibility,  but  I  do  not  intend  to 
abdicate  my  responsibility  to  be  con- 
cerned, interested,  and  active  about  the 
health  and  education  of  the  American 
people. 

We  hear  about  communism  and,  of 
course,  we  are  all  opposed  to  commu- 
nism. But  I  happen  to  believe  that 
the  best  way  to  oppose  communism 
at  home  certainly  is  to  build  up  our 
institutions,  to  fight  the  ignorance  and 
the  poverty  that  have  afflicted  our  people. 
And  I  do  not  think  we  are  going  to  do  it 
by  cutting  health  research,  by  cutting 
education,  and  by  turning  our  backs  on 
the  needs  of  the  poverty  program. 

I  carmot  for  the  life  of  me  understand 
why  we  should  be  spending  millions  of 
dollars,  untold  millons  of  dollars,  on  germ 
warfare  and  at  the  same  time  cutting  be- 
low the  1968  levels  the  amount  we  are 
going  to  spend  for  cancer  research,  heart 
research,  and  other  necessary  medical 
programs. 

I  am  not  going  to  say  that  because  I 
voted  for  the  $6  billion  cut,  I  have  to 
blindly  take  every  slash  that  is  offered  on 
this  floor. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  were 
to  ask  me  where  I  would  cut.  I  would  be 
happy  to  tell  him.  I  believe  we  can  stop 
giving  subsidies  to  already  wealthy  farm- 
ers. I  believe  the  inner  city  presents  more 
of  a  problem  than  outer  space.  I  believe 
that  there  is  fat  in  a  Defense  budget  that 
provides  unconscionable  profits  for  con- 
tractors who  supply  the  military  hard- 
ware, and  that  we  can  cut  millions  upon 
millions  of  dollars  from  that  area  with- 
out any  damage  to  our  national  security. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey,  and  also  to  point  out  that  in  the 


field  of  child  welfare  there  was  an  au- 
thorization of  $100  million  this  year.  The 
Committee  on  Appropriations  sought  to 
appropriate  a  little  over  $56  million. 
Those  children  in  that  child  welfare 
group  are  not  the  children  in  the  AFDC 
program.  They  are  more  disadvantaged 
than  the  AFDC  children.  They  have  no 
parents,  no  guardians;  they  are  just 
thrown  upon  the  State,  and  the  Federal 
Government  contributes  only  6  to  9  per- 
cent toward  their  upkeep,  whereas  the 
Federal  Government's  matching  funds  in 
AFDC  cases  are  75  to  83  percent. 

I  think  it  is  harsh  and  cruel  treatment 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  ignore  these  most  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren and,  for  the  life  of  me,  I  carmot  un- 
derstand why  the  authorization  should  be 
cut  down  to  S53  million. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  gentleman  for 
pointing  out  some  cf  the  weaknes.ses  in 
this  bill. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Smith  ] . 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  has  been  a  lot  of  comment  by  my 
good  friends  on  both  sides  about  the 
necessities  and  importance  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act. 
The  fact  is  that  I  and  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  do  not  disagree 
with  the  importance  of  some  of  this  edu- 
cational legislation.  It  is  good  legislation. 
But  we  have  another  problem  here  to- 
day. The  problem  is  roughly  this.  We  have 
before  us  a  bill  with  approximately  $16 
billion  in  requests.  The  Members  should 
know  that  of  this  $16  billion,  one-half 
of  it  is.  for  all  practical  purposes,  uncon- 
trollable. The  legislation  that  comes 
through  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
in  the  main  in  effect  gives  a  blank  check 
to  the  recipient  State  or  agency.  That  is 
the  way  that  legislation  has  been  written 
for  years.  Some  of  this  is  good  legislation. 
But  we  might  as  well  forget  trying  to  ef- 
fect reductions  in  the  requests.  And  per- 
sonnel demands  also  go  up  constantly. 

As  an  example,  personnel  requests  to 
administer  new  functions  added  in  the 
Social  Security  Administration  above  are 
13  percent.  Following  is  a  table  showing 
personnel  requirements  which  fly  in  the 
face  of  a  tax  bill  just  passed  that  requires 
cuts  in  personnel. 
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SOCIAL  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION 
PCRSONNEL  SUMMARY 


1917 

acMI 

i9ia 
mUimI* 

I9« 

tStiMMt* 

Total  number  ol  pcrmanMt 

posittom 

P«re*nt  inertaM 

47.592 

48.877 
2.7 

47.255 
2.9 

55.224 
13 

Avvrag*  number  ol  all 
aaiptory 

PVfCiMt  IflcrMM — .... 

.      4S.9Z2 

"ill 

PERSONNEL  COMPENSATION  (DOLLAR  AMOUNTS  IN 
THOUSANDS) 

■fc * '-'  ■    -   ■ 

riini'nviii  piniiiuns 

Percent  increase      

3II.9M 

344.060 

10.3 

$359,949 
3.4 

391.914 
119 

Total  personnel  compens*- 
tion 

Pirrrtnt  IncftMt 

$3««.C49 

$410,780 
12.4 

SOCIAL  AND  REHABILITATIVE  SERVICES 
PROGRAM  BY  ACTIVITIES 


1967  1968  1969 

•sIMiat*     tstimaM 


1. 

Wahabimlllon 

$3,255 

$3,791 

$4,150 

2. 
3. 

Mtnlal  ratardition 

Social  and  rahabilHatnrt 
sarvc*  rsMarch  and 

1.624 

1.829 

2.283 

SUttSlKS 

2.297 

2.759 

3.149 

Assntance  payments 

3.446 

4.084 

4.648 

5. 

6. 

Medical  assistance 

Maternal  and  child  health 
and  family  andcbdd 

1.149 

1.410 

1.817 

welfare  service . 

5.450 
1.340 

5.861 
1.625 

6.407 

7. 

A|in|  services 

1.821 

8. 

Reinnal  coordination  and 

direction 

1.340 

1.448 

1.643 

9 

Eiecutne  direction  and 

program  services 

Total  obligabom 

7.723 

2.033 

2.230 

21.624 

24.840 

28.148 

PtrcMt  incrMM 

14.9 

113 

DISTRIBUTION    OF    NEW    OBLIGATIONS    AUTHORITY    BY 
ACCOUNT 


1.  Bureau  o>  Family  ServicM, 

salaries  anc  eapenses...      $7,890       $8,225 

2.  Children's  Bureau,  sal- 

aries and  eipenses 5.331         6.151  

3.  Office  at  the  Commis- 

sioner, salaries  and 

eipenses 1.522         1.685 

4.  Salaries  and  eipenses 4.869         5.319 

5.  Social  and  Rehabilitataa 

Service,  salaries  and 

eipeases $27,800 


PERSONNEL  SUMMARY 


Total  number  ol  penaaaeat 

positions 1,777 

Percent  trKreae* 

Averaie  number  ol  tM 

employees 1,479 

Percent  increase 


1,797 
1.1 

1,681 
117 


1.997 
11.1 

1.802 
7.2 


PERSONNEL  COMPENSATION  (DOLLAR  AMOUNTS  IN 
THOUSANDS) 

Permanent  positions 15,311  18.224  19.883 

Percent  increase 18.4  9.1 

Total  personnel  compensa- 
tion     $15,935  $18,840  $20,523 

Percent  increase H.2  8.9 

It  has  been  said  that  tax  legislation 
is  written  in  the  Senate  and  written 
very,  very  loosely  there  and  rubber 
stamped  by  the  House.  We  have  no  prac- 
tical control  on  an  annual  basis  in  ap- 
propriation bills. 

There  was  $8  billion  out  of  $16  billion 
of  that  kind  of  Incontrollable  requests  In 
this  bill,  so  we  had  left  $8  billion  to  work 
on.  Out  of  that  $8  billion,  if  we  were  to 
get  an  8-percent  share  of  the  reduction 
required  in  order  to  have  a  $6  billion 
reduction,  with  hall  of  it  appropriated  to 


the  military,  that  is  $3  bllUon  in  the 
Civilian  sector.  In  order  to  get  that,  we 
had  to  reduce  this  budget  8  percent.  We 
did  not  get  it  done.  We  reduced  it  In  ex- 
penditure level  $450  million.  That  Is  a 
total  of  5.8  percent,  rather  than  8  per- 
cent. That  is  all  we  could  get  out,  after 
we  made  these  cuts. 

So  the  question  we  came  to  was  really 
this.  Where  can  we  cut  to  meet  the 
demand  of  the  Congress?  It  is  not 
whether  we  really  desire  to  make  these 
cuts.  It  is  a  matter  of  where  can  we  cut. 
The  administration  can  do  very  little 
with  the  big  increases  in  these  programs 
that  come  from  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee — $5  billion  In  1  year.  We  can- 
not do  much  with  that,  because  we  have 
set  up  the  legislation  where  they  auto- 
matically draw  the  check  and  we  must 
replenish  the  fund.  But  what  we  have  to 
do  is  try  to  find  some  way  to  cut  in  areas 
more  subject  to  annual  justifications. 
The  Congress  has  already  said  the  ad- 
minstration  must  cut  $6  billion.  I  did  not 
agree  to  it.  I  do  not  like  it.  But  I  am  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  and  I 
thliik  it  is  my  responsibility,  and  so  do 
some  of  the  other  members,  to  help  bring 
out  a  bill  to  get  the  job  done  that  the 
majority  ordered. 

The  less  we  do  toward  setting  up  some 
priorities,  the  more  latitude  they  have 
downtown  and  therefore  the  less  satis- 
fled  we  will  probably  tie  as  a  majority  of 
Congress  after  they  get  through  making 
the  expenditiu'e  cuts. 

So  the  so-called  controllable  pro- 
grams, such  as  education,  can  and  will 
be  cut  by  the  Congress,  but  really  not  as 
much  as  would  be  required  to  cut  $6  mil- 
lion in  preference  to  $4  billion.  One  can- 
not vote  against  these  cuts,  who  did 
that,  and  be  consistent. 

In  addition  to  that,  this  Is  a  lean  bud- 
get to  start  with.  We  are  not  working 
on  the  budget  we  had  last  year  or  the 
year  before,  but  this  is  a  lean  budget, 
and  that  makes  it  more  di£Bcult. 

There  are  some  things  I  would  rear- 
range. There  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
on  this  in  the  House,  for  example,  but 
this  budget  request  includes  for  im- 
pacted areas  78  percent  of  authorization. 
But  ESEA,  which  is  a  good  program  and 
I  think  it  ought  to  tie  funded  at  a  higher 
level  if  we  can — is  in  the  budget  request 
at  53  percent.  But  you  know,  the  Con- 
gress comes  here  year  after  year  after 
year  and  votes  100  percent  for  Impacted 
aid  and  in  effect  takes  whatever  is  neces- 
sary off  ESE  to  make  up  for  it. 

This  year,  it  starts  out  at  78  percent, 
compared  to  53  percent,  so  we  cut  some 
off  of  ESEA  in  the  title  including  the 
equipment  account,  because  we  thought 
that  was  better  than  the  other  titles,  and 
then  we  cut  a  little  bit — it  is  $30  million 
out  of  $365  million — olT  the  impacted  aid. 
I  think,  it  is  less  than  the  amount  they 
will  have  after  the  administration  ap- 
plies the  expenditure  reduction  we  voted. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlerrum  from  California. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  It  would  be  helpful  to 
us  if  the  gentleman  could  explain  what 
the  equipment  account  is  all  about.  It  is 
my  understanding  that.  In  my  State  of 


California,  we  use  very  little  of  this 
equipment  account.  Almost  all  of  this 
money  is  used  for  services. 

What  does  the  gentleman  mean  when 
he  talks  about  an  equipment  account? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  These  varioas 
titles  have  been  earmarked  in  the  justi- 
fications. They  are  sorted  out.  The  ap- 
plications are  made. 

We  have  applied  this  to  the  language 
of  the  bill.  If  the  gentleman  will  look  at 
It,  he  will  see  the  reduction  is  In  the 
title  with  equipment  and  not  in  the 
other  areas. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  know,  but  what  doe.s 
the  gentleman  mean  by  that?  Does  that 
mean  if  in  California  we  use,  let  us  say, 
roughly  2  percent  of  the  total  amount 
for  equipment,  it  will  be  sorted  out  that 
way?  Does  it  mean  it  is  allocated  in  that 
fashion,  on  some  kind  of  a  prorated 
basis,  we  would  get  only  a  percentage  of 
funds  labeled  equipment? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  do  not  exactly 
follow  the  gentleman.  There  is  a  $84  mil- 
lion reduction  out  of  a  total,  I  believe, 
of  $152,980,000.  That  leaves  them  $68,- 
607.000  still  for  equipment. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  believe  I  can  clarify 
what  the  gentleman  from  California  is 
asking  about. 

As  we  understand  the  program,  there 
Is  a  certain  flexibility  In  the  funds  made 
available,  and  this  Includes  equipment 
and  Includes  other  items  as  well.  The  ap- 
propriation goes  to  pay  for  all  of  the 
items,  including  equipment.  What  hap- 
pens as  a  result  of  the  equipment  cut  is 
that  not  only  is  the  amoLint  cut  taken 
away  from  equipment  but  also  it  is  taken 
away  from  its  possible  use  for  other 
Items.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  That  Is  essentially 
correct.  Anyway,  the  equipment  is  in 
title  I  and  not  In  the  other  titles,  and 
the  other  titles  are  not  reduced.  This  is 
$84  million,  and  the  administration  is 
going  to  have  to  reduce  more  than  we 
have  cut  in  this  bill,  because  the  whole 
Congress  passed  an  expenditure  cut  and 
they  will  have  to  get  that  money  some- 
place. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin made  the  point  that  the  reduc- 
tion in  equipment  is  based  upon  the  pas- 
sage in  the  future  of  the  NDEA  Act,  and 
that  there  will  be  an  opportunity  to  put 
in  more  money  for  equipment  on  a 
matching  basis  at  that  time.  The  fact  re- 
mains, however,  that  that  will  be  equip- 
ment which  has  to  be  purchased  on  a 
matching  basis.  Moreover,  the  NDEA 
Act  does  not  have  the  flexibility  as  to  the 
use  of  the  funds  for  the  various  items 
that  title  I  has. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  believe  a  lot  of 
this  is  academic,  anyway.  The  fact  is  that 
the  administration  is  going  to  have  to  cut 
this  bill  more  than  we  have  already  cut 
It,  and  we  have  picked  out  what  in  our 
opinion  Is  the  easiest  titles  in  which  to 
make  the  cuts,  without  hurting  the  op- 
erating of  schools  any  more  than  nec- 
essary. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  PORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  Iow«.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  PORD.  I  am  very 
much  disturbed  by  Uie  language  which 
the  gentleman  used  in  suggestirig  that 
the  point  just  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  with  respect  to  the 
equipment  provision  is  academic.  Title  I 
has  never  been,  from  the  very  concep- 
tion of  this  bill,  been  categorized  with 
respect  to  the  use  made  of  funds. 

We  promised  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try and  the  school  administrators  of  this 
country  in  1965,  when  this  act  was 
passed,  that  they  and  only  they  would 
determine  what  the  proper  use  of  the 
funds  would  be.  and  what  the  pressing 
priorities  were  in  their  individual  school 
districts. 

Now  the  Appropriations  Committee 
has  put  the  nose  of  the  camel  under  the 
tent.  You  are  going  to  say : 

We  no  longer  trust  the  local  school  super- 
intendents to  engage  in  selection  of  priori- 
ties as  between  the  purchasing  of  equipment 
and  the  hiring  of  teachers  or  doing  what- 
ever else  they  might  do  with  the  funds. 

You  are  going  to  dictate  that  they  can 
do  anything  but  purchase  equipment.  If 
this  Congress  can  dictate  in  this  fashion 
to  all  of  the  local  school  superintendents 
across  the  country,  then  we  can  dictate 
that  they  shall  buy  equipment,  that  they 
shall  teach  this,  that  they  shall  not  teach 
another  thing.  We  can  dictate  what  kind 
of  teachers  they  will  have,  and  start  the 
whole  process  of  doing  exactly  what  we 
promised  not  to  do.  by  telling  the  local 
school  people  how  to  spend  their  money. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  you  not  separate  the  appropria- 
tions by  title? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Of  course. 
But  there  is  no  equipment  section  in 
title  I,  and  there  never  has  been  an  equip- 
ment section  there. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Would  you  make 
a  separation  appropriation  for  title  II 
or  not? 
Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Exactly. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  All  right.  Then 
you  are  dictating  and  you  would  do  ex- 
actly what  you  say  we  should  not  do. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  am  not 
talking  about  title  II,  I  am  talking  about 
title  I.  You  are  for  the  first  time  put- 
ting categories  of  use  into  title  I,  and  it 
has  never  been  in  there  before. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa   has  expired. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Could  I  just  an- 
swer this  briefly?  What  I  said  was  that 
there  is  equipment  in  title  I  that  Is  not 
in  the  other  titles  in  large  sums.  That  is 
the  easiest  place  for  a  local  school  dis- 
trict to  get  the  money  from.  By  reduc- 
ing the  money  in  title  I  they  still  have 
the  flexibility  without  reducing  operating 
expenses. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  The  rules  sent  out  to  local 
school  administrators  and  the  instruc- 
tions establishing  the  categorical  basis 


upon  which  applications  can  be  made 
under  title  I  are  very  detailed,  and  I  do 
not  want  anyone  in  the  House  to  have 
any  misimderstanding  about  that. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  make  a  final  point  that  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  is 
an  important  bill.  It  has  not  been  treated 
fairly  compared  to  impacted  aid  by  this 
House  in  no  year  that  I  know  of  since  it 
was  enacted.  It  came  in  from  the  Budget 
Bureau  this  year  with  a  53-percent-of- 
authorlzation  request  while  impacted  aid 
was  at  78  percent.  It  is  in  here  at  a  lesser 
amount.  They  are  not  comparable.  To 
increase  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  to  make  it  comparable  to 
impacted  aid.  one  would  have  to  add  $660 
million  at  a  minimiun.  If  you  were  to  go 
to  100  percent,  you  have  to  have  about 
$1.5  billion,  but  this  House  has  said  that 
we  want  $6  billion  In  expenditure  reduc- 
tions. So  whether  we  on  the  subcommit- 
tee like  it  or  not,  we  have  tried  to  bring 
in  a  bill  that  shows  some  priorities  and 
gives  you  a  chance  to  vote  for  what  you 
have  already  said  you  wanted.  If  you  do 
not  v.ant  it.  that  Is  up  to  the  Hou.se. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii  [Mrs.  Mink]. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  2  weeks 
a?o  this  House  voted  by  a  vote  of  226  to 
133  to  retain  the  funding  of  Public  Law 
874.  known  as  the  impact  program,  in 
accordance  with  100-percent  payment  of 
the  entitlement  as  prescribed  under  the 
law.  Today  we  are  again  faced  with  an 
appropriation  bill  which  fails  to  recog- 
nize the  will  of  this  House  to  retain  this 
kind  of  funding  for  our  impact  program 
in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  our  4,263 
.school  districts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  intend  to  offer  again 
an  amendment  to  restore  these  funds. 
The  amendment  will  call  for  an  addi- 
tional $138  million.  The  demands  that 
are  being  placed  currently  upon  our  Fed- 
eral budget  we  know  full  well,  but  I  will 
otfer  this  amendment  in  the  expectation 
that  this  House  will  recognize  the  priority 
responsibility  that  it  has  to  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  our  school  systems.  My 
amendment  modestly  vrill  propose  only  to 
fund  874  category  B  at  the  level  of  fiscal 
1968.  which  was  voted  and  approved  by 
this  House  just  2  weeks  ago.  In  every 
other  instance,  except  category  B.  this 
appropriations  bill  lias  allowed  the  fiscal 
1969  e.stimates  provided  by  the  admin- 
istration budget  for  the  impact  program. 
Category  B  funds  alone  have  been  cut 
by  about  50  percent  of  the  fiscal  1969 
estimates. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  extremely 
shoi-tsighted  and  untiiinking  to  reduce 
the  education  aid  now  provided  our 
school  districts  under  Pubhc  Law  874 
under  the  assumption  that  these  4,263 
school  districts  will  be  able  to  make  up 
for  the  lost  funds  through  greater  local 
taxation.  In  nine  cases  out  of  10  the  loss 
will  be  made  up  this  September  by  a 
reduction  in  the  quality  of  education. 
It  is  our  children  who  will  suffer  the 
most.  There  will  be  less  teachers  who  will 


be  hired,  the  piu-chase  of  books  which 
will  have  to  be  delayed,  classes  may 
have  to  be  combined,  sabbatical  leave  for 
teachers  will  have  to  be  canceled  and 
overall  belt-tightening  will  have  to  take 
place. 

Mr.  Cliairman.  in  fiscal  year  1968,  2.2 
niillion  children  had  parents  who  worked 
on  Federal  property  and  these  school 
districts    will    receive   contributions    of 
$338.8  million  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  lieu  of  taxes  as  a  result  of  our 
vote  on  June  11.  The  Federal  property 
for  which  claims  under  Public  Law  874 
aid  were  made  in  1967  covered  in  excess 
of    271.402.274    aci-es.    Now,    remember 
this  acreage  represents  F'ederal  proper- 
ties in  use,  on  which  iieople  are  gain- 
fully employed.  This  amounts  to  roughly 
$1.25  per  acre  as  the  Federal  contribu- 
tion imder  this  law  for  fiscal  year  1968. 
The  theoi-y  of  payment  for  categoi-y 
B  cliildien  is  in  lieu  of  real   property 
taxes  which  foiins  the  base  of  educa- 
tional support  in  this  counti-y.  Since  tlie 
Federal   Government   does   business   in 
these  school  districts  its  working  ical 
estate  should  bear  some  of  the  cost  of 
local  government  particularly  when  the 
Federal  activity  creates  an  undue  bur- 
den on  local  resources.  Children  are  one 
of  these  burdens.  They  need  to  be  edu- 
cated. Thus  the  Federal  Government  be- 
came in  a  sense  a  taxpayer  of  the  school 
districts  to  help  educate  the  federally 
connected   children   with   the   basis   of 
payment  determined  by  the  amount  of 
Federal  jroperty  which  was  in  use  in 
the  school  district  and  on  which  Federal 
employees  were  actually  working. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  this  appropriation  bill 
is,  in  effect,  rewriting  the  tax  law  for 
over  4,000  school  districts  in  this  coun- 
ti-y.  for  instead  of  $1.25  an  acre  payment, 
this  bill  provides  only  74  cents  an  acre 
payment  which  represents  a  reduction 
of  51  cents  per  acre  In  tax  payments. 

Ml-.  Chainnan.  all  of  us  know  that  the 
cost  of  operating  schools  has  gone  up. 
Local  taxes  have  gone  up.  Yet  this  bill 
reduces  the  Federal  contribution,  any 
way  you  look  at  it. 

The  per  pupil  contribution  under 
Public  Law  874  for  category  B  is  fixed 
at  25  percent  of  the  average  per  pupil 
cost  2  years  ago.  This  bill  now  provides 
only  12 '/a -percent  payment  of  that 
average  per  pupil  cost,  or  a  50-i>ercent 
cut  In  Federal  funds. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlewoman  from  Hawaii 
has  expired. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chainnan,  would  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania yield  me  additional  time? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  am  sorry,  but  I  do  not 
have  time  left  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentlewoman. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  since 
there  are  a  number  of  Members  now  on 
the  floor  who  were  not  here  as  the  chair- 
man of  our  subcommittee  kicked  off  the 
debate,  just  very  briefly,  may  I  repeat 
our  subcommittee  has  taken  over  7,000 
pages  of  testimony;  we  have  heard  and 
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examined  361  Oovermnent  witnesses  as 
well  as  112  public  witnesses.  We  had  47 
days  of  hearings  and  we  were  engrossed 
in  the  markup  of  this  bill  in  executive 
session  for  over  a  month.  So.  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  work  that  has  gone 
into  this  bill.  As  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  appropriately  pointed  out  some  of 
us  like  some  of  the  figures  and  others 
we  would  like  to  change.  But  it  is  the 
consensus  of  the  members  who  make  up 
the  subcommittee  that  these  are  the  best 
figures  to  be  presented  here  to  the  House 
this  afternoon. 


Another  one  of  the  points  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  made  was  the  fact 
that  of  these  better  than  $16  billion  of 
expenditures  involved  in  this  bill,  better 
than  SB  billion  is  uncontrollable  insofar 
as  our  own  subcommittee  is  concerned. 
Therefore  a  $450  million  reduction,  as 
we  have  made  in  the  expenditure  level, 
is  some  accomplishment,  although  not 
so  great  as  I  would  like  to  have  had  come 
abo>ut. 

Following  are  the  total  figures  in  cap- 
sule form  and  the  reductions  that  have 
been  made. 


IM  bill  comptrid  witk— 


1968  I9S9 

enacted     titiinatn 
I*  MM 


I9«« 
bill 


I96t  tppropiialiam 


1969  tJtMiMtn 


BMtotal  ♦....13.8759     18.20S3    17,0301 

L«s  uflCOntrollaM*  rtwm S.9S4  3      8.020.2      8,020.2 


+  3. 1M.2 
+2,034.9 


+22,  7 

+34.0 


-1.175.2 


-4.4 


Totals.  conlrollaW*  rttflis T.MI.C    lOt  IK.  I      9.00S.9      +1.1113 

Laat   rtaimatiry   and   sacondary  ttaatim 
activities  idvance  tor  1970 1.2(10         957.7         -957.7 


+14.2      -1,175  2 
-242.3 


-11.5 
-20.2 


Totals  eicludinf  uncontroMaMa  ittms 
and  ESEA  advance  tor  1970 


7.ni.t     19M.I     1052.2 


hl«a4 


+2,0 


-«32.9 


-10.3 


The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  has  made  the  point 
In  his  colloquy  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  that  we  passed  authorizing  legis- 
lation In  the  field  of  education  to  the 
tune  of  $4,147,000,000  and  some  odd  dol- 
lars, and  that  under  title  I.  for  example, 
there  is  a  total  authorlzaUon  of  $2,700,- 
000,000.  I  submit  that  it  is  Koing  to  be 
quite  some  time  before  we  are  going  to  be 
in  the  position  of  funding  fully  the  au- 
thorizations that  have  passed  the  Con- 
gress. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  this  overall  bill 
only  one-third  of  this  bill  has  specific 
program  authorizations  for  1969,  and  to 
fully  appropriate  for  just  this  one-third 
would  require  an  additional  $3.9  billion 
In  this  blU. 

In  this  area  of  education,  once  you 
have  embarked  on  a  particular  program 
and  we  get  up  to  a  certain  level  I  Just 
do  not  see  how  we  are  going  to  be  able 
to  turn  back  to  any  significant  degree. 
We  cannot  afford  at  this  time  to  send  sig- 
nals out  to  the  various  school  boards 
and  districts  around  this  country  that 
we  are  going  to  be  able  to  fund  anywhere 
near  the  full  authorization  of  all  these 
programs  regardless  of  their  merit. 

But  let  me  turn  to  a  few  specifics  In 
this  title  I.  For  example:  Last  year,  or 
In  this  current  fiscal  year  1968,  under 
the  Item  of  salaries,  under  title  I,  there 
Is  an  item  of  $703,850,000.  That  Is  pre- 
cisely the  same  amount  we  have  In  this 
bill. 

In  1968.  for  contracted  services,  there 
Is  an  Item  of  $62,380,000.  What  have  we 
got  In  this  bill?  This  very  same  amount. 

Now,  in  the  equipment 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL  In  just  one  moment  I 
will  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  sUtement  that  the 
gentleman  has  made 

Mr.  MICHEL.  If  the  gentleman  will 


give  me  the  opportimity  to  continue.  In 
the  equipment  item,  the  budget  called 
for  a  reduction  of  some  $13  million  to 
$152,980,000.  What  do  we  have  in  this 
bill?  Precisely  the  budget  figure  of  $152,- 
987.000. 

In  the  construction  area,  the  budget 
called  for  $43,850,000.  and  that  is  pre- 
cisely what  we  have  in  this  bill. 

In  the  State  administration  item,  the 
budget  called  for  an  expenditure  last  year 
of  $13,990,000.  and  that  is  precisely  what 
w^e  have  In  this  bill. 

And  one  final  point 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  to  me? 

Mr,  MICHEL,  In  just  one  moment.  Let 
me  get  this  out  of  the  way,  in  cai>sule 
form,  and  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

In  all  the  other  areas,  the  budget  called 
for  $179,112,944,  and  that  Is  precisely 
what  we  have  in  this  bill.  What  we  did 
was  to  handle  all  of  those  flgiires  at  the 
1968  expenditure  level  or  the  1969  budget 
figure,  and  we  come  up  with  a  total  of 
$1,156,000,000. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

A  total  of  $1,156,163,752.  Now.  then, 
subtracting  the  committee  cut  in  the 
equipment  item  which  has  been  discussed 
here  of  some  $84  million  and  some  odd 
cents,  and  subtracting  the  funds  budg- 
eted for  the  federally  operated  schools  of 
$9  million  we  come  up  with  a  total  figure 
of  $1,062,790,752.  The  amount  contained 
in  this  bill  here  is  $1,064,127,000.  TTils 
calculation  is  made  on  the  iMisis  of  using 
the  1969  budget  figures,  excejit  for  the 
Increases  over  1968.  and  an  adjustment 
to  be  considered  in  coruiectlon  with  the 
appropriation  for  title  HI  of  the  NDEA 
when  it  becomes  authorized. 


Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman did  not  want  to  mislead  the 
committee — that  the  local  educational 
agencies  would  have  the  same  amount 
of  funds  for  employing  teachers  that 
they  have  this  past  year.  Because  the  cut 
will  require  a  ratable  reduction  for  every 
school  district,  those  districts  whose  pro- 
grams do  not  involve  equipment  pur- 
chase but  contemplate  primarily  addi- 
tional teaching  personnel  will  be  ex- 
tremely hard  hit.  In  addition  what  the 
gentleman  is  telling  the  House  Members, 
is  that  the  committee  has  tried  to  legis- 
late and  has  legislated  by  earmarkine 
funds  for  specific  items  when  the  au- 
tori2dng  legislation  turns  over  to  the 
local  school  districts  the  discretion  to 
determine  exactly  what  programs  are 
required  to  meet  local  needs — be  such 
determinations,  equipment  piu'Chase. 
personnel,  books,  facilities,  and  so  forth. 

What  you  are  doing — you  are  cuttinc 
title  I  $135  million  below  the  President  s 
budget  level  for  1969.  and  $126  million 
below  the  appropriations  for  1968.  which, 
to  my  way  of  thinking.  Is  Indefensible. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  That  is  the  gentleman's 
position. 

But  no  budget  comes  up  to  us  as  n 
sacrosanct  document.  We  have  an  obli- 
gation to  work  our  will  on  each  of  these 
items  and  this  is  the  job  of  yoiu*  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

I  am  going  to  place  also  in  the  Rkcord 
at  this  point  from  volume  m  of  the 
hearings  the  tables  that  appear  on  page 
184  which  show  the  amounts  of  money— 
the  fabulous  amounts  of  money  that  are 
being  spent  in  the  area  of  education  to- 
day— Federal  funds  for  education  and 
related  activities.  It  totals  up  to  $11,- 
554,000.000. 

TOTAL    IXDUAL    FDNDS    FO*    EDUCATION    AND 
RCUiTKO     ACTIVmES 

Federal  funds  for  education  and  related 
activities:  Estimated  expenditures  by 
agency,  fiscal  year  1968.^ 

[Amounts  in  mlllloiu] 

Amount 
Total    $11,654 
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Department   of   Health, 
and  Welfare 


Education, 


6.762 


Office  of  Education —       4,076 

Office  of  Education  programs 
Include  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1966, 
aid  to  federally  Impacted  school 
districts.  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  activities,  scholar- 
ships, work-study,  higher  edu- 
cation facilities,  vocational  edu- 
cation, library  services  grants, 
educational  research,  and  loans 
for  students  and  for  college 
facilities. 
Public  Health  Service: 

National  InsUtutas  of  Health..  S37 

Health  research  fellowships, 
tralneeahlps,  and  traming 
grants,  InsUtutlonal  research 
grants,  research  care«r  awards, 
and  research  projects  In  edu- 
cational Institutions  are  In- 
cluded. 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


federal    fund*    for    education    and    related 
activities:     Estimated     expenditures     by 
agency,  fiscal  year  1968  ' — Continued 
[Amounts  in  millions] 

Amount 
Department    of    Health,    Education, 
and  Welfare — Continued 
Public  Health  Servlce^Contlnued 

Other  Public  Health  Service $448 

Health  education  facilities, 
beaitn  professions  training,  re- 
search in  community  and  en- 
vironmental health,  and  train- 
ing in  Public  Health  Service 
hospitals  (and  student  loans 
to  health)  are  included. 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Admin- 
istration: ' 

Fellowships  and  tralneeshlpe. 
teaching   grants,    research,    and 
support  of  training  from  grants 
to  States  for  vocational  rehabili- 
tation services  are  included. 
Welfare  Administration :  =  \       288 
Maternal    and    child    welfare 
and    public     assistance    grants 
funds  for  training,  refugee  as- 
sistance,    juvenile    delinquency 
and     youth     olTenses      training 
grants,  and  Eupf>ort  of  research 
are  Included. 
Other  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare    33 

Aid  to  Gallaudet  College, 
Howard  University,  American 
Printing  House  for  tlie  Blind; 
and  educational  teleWslon 
grants  are  included. 


Department  of  I>efense 1,856 

MUit&ry  activities 1.932 

Includes  support  of  overseas 
schools  for  dependents:  service 
acadenUes;  research  in  educa- 
tional institutions;  professional, 
technical,  and  related  training 
of  military  and  civilian  person- 
nel; civil  defense  research  and 
training,  and  training  of  mil- 
itary and  civilian  personnel  ad- 
ministered by  Department  of 
Defense  from  funds  appropriated 
to  the  President, 
Civil    activities 24 

Includes  support  of  schools  In 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone  and  the 
Ryukyu  Islands  and  Corps  of 
Engineers  researchj 


Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 1,057 

Includes  Headstart  and  adult 
training,  remedial  education,  and 
research  In  the  community  action 
program;  Job  Corpis  training  cen- 
ters; Neighborhood  Touth  Corps; 
work  experience  training  and  re- 
medial education;  and  VISTA 
volunteer  training. 

Veterans'  Administration 515 

Includes  subsistence  allowances 
for  veterans  In  vocational  rehabili- 
tation, readjustment,  benefits — 
principally  aid  under  the  War 
Orphans'  Educational  Assistance 
Act  and  vocational  rehabilitation 
for  disabled  veterans,  and  training 
of  medical  personnel  tn  VA  medical 
facilities. 

National   Science   Foundation 495 

The  eduoatlonal  programs  of 
NSP  include  fellowship,  trainee- 
ship,  and  training  grants  In  the 
sciences  In  addition  to  faculty 
training  and  curriculum  develop- 
ment. Also  Included  are  general 
InsUtutlonal  grants  and  basic  re- 
search and  research  faclUtiee 
funds  awarded  to  institutions  of 
higher  education. 


Federal    funds    for    education    and    related 
activities:     Esiimated     expenditures      by 
agency,  fiscal  year  1968  ' — Continued 
[Amounts  in  millions] 

Amount 

Department  of  Labor $403 

Includes  institutional  and  on- 
the-job  training  under  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training 
Act  apprenticeship  training,  area 
redevelopnient  training  activities, 
and  research  in  educational  insti- 
tutions. 

Department   of   the   Interior 239 

Includes  Indian  education, 
shared  revenues  for  school  sup- 
port, mines  safety  training,  sup- 
port of  education  in  the  territories, 
and  research  In  educational  insti- 
tutions. 

Department    of    Agriculture 191 

Includes  funds  for  agricultural 
experiment  stations.  Extension 
Service,  the  National  Agricultural 
Library,  shared  revenues  from  for- 
ests funds  for  support  of  schools, 
and  research  in  educational  insti- 
tutions. 

Department    of    State 263 

Includes  the  Foreign  Service 
Institute,  mutual  educational  and 
cultural  activities,  the  East-West 
Center,  and  education  activities 
of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development. 
National     Aeronautics     and     Space 

Administration   115 

Includes  grants  and  contracts 
with  educational  institutions  for 
research,  tralneeships.  and  re- 
search facilities  and  training  of 
NASA  personnel. 

Atomic    Energy    Commission 112 

Includes  research  grants  to  edu- 
cational institutions,  fellowships, 
teacher  training.  Instructional 
equipment,  and  related  support  of 
educational  activities. 

Peace    Corps    39 

Includes  training  costs  for  vol- 
unteers and  for  education  proj- 
ects. 

Smithsonian  Institution 34 

Includes  research  and  National 
Museum  and  Gallery  of  Art  ac- 
tivities. 

Department    of    Transportation 43 

Includes  training  of  civilian 
Federal  i>ersoruiel  by  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  support  of  the 
Coast  Guard  Academy,  and  educa- 
tion of  uniformed  personnel  and 
overseas  dependents. 

Library    of    Congress 41 

Department   of   Commerce 18 

Includes  support  of  State  mari- 
time schools.  Maritime  Academy, 
and  research  and  technical  services 
grants  to  educational  Institutions. 
National    Foundation    of    the    Arts 

and  Humanities 13 

Includes  planning  and  research 
grants  and  consultative  services 
for  the  promotion  of  the  arts  and 
humanities. 

U.S.    Information    Agency 7 

Includes  support  for  Information 
center  and  library  activities  and 
the    Foreign    Service    Institute. 

DepTrtmeut   of   Justice 11 

Includes  vocational  training  in 
penal  institutions  and  grants  for 
law   enforcement  training. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 

Development   230 

Includes  grants  for  training  in 
community  development;  city 
planning;  and  transportation 
management;  and  college  housing 
loans. 


Federal    funds    for    education    and    related 
activities:      Estimated      expenditures      by 
agency,  fiscal  year  1968  ' — Continued 
[  Amotmts  in  millions  | 

Amount 

Other $10 

Includes  depository  library  and 
Indexing  services  of  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office;  National 
Archives  ser\'lces.  and  presidential 
library  activ'lties;  in-lieu-of  tax 
payments  and  research  grants  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority; 
research  grants  of  the  U.S.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency; 
and  training  activities  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration. 

'  Funds  are  reported  by  agency  for  which 
appropriated  except  for  military  and  eco- 
nomic assistance  funds  appropriated  to  tlie 
President  and  Included  in  the  Departments 
of  Defense  and  State.  Agency  totals  repre- 
sent net  estimated  expenditures  after  pro- 
ceeds from  loan   participation  sales. 

-  Combined  into  "Social  Rehabilitation 
Service." 

So  I  have  no  tug  of  conscience  that  at 
the  Federal  level  we  are  not  performing 
our  obligation  in  providing  the  where- 
withal to  further  and  advance  education 
throughout  the  country.  It  is  a  staggering 
figure. 

If  we  will  take  a  look  at  the  record 
since  1950,  spending  on  the  average  per 
pupil  for  education  throughout  the 
country  was  something  like  $209  per 
pupil  and  today  it  is  $434 — due  in  large 
measure  lo  what  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and.  yes — what  the  States  and  local 
communities  have  done. 

That  is  a  108  percent  increase.  I  submit 
that  we  are  doing  a  pretty  good  Job  in 
this  area,  but  there  are  some  limitations 
to  the  extent  we  can  go.  •   . 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  won- 
der if  the  distinguished  gentleman  would 
inform  me  if  at  any  time  your  committee 
advised  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  of 
the  expectation  to  reduce  their  budgeted 
amount  $9  million,  which  I  believe  you 
will  agree  is  aimed  entirely  at  Indian 
schools.  This  was  an  item  in  the  budget 
for  Indian  schools. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ^aCHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  It  was  my  understanding 
that  ofiBcials  of  Government-operated 
schools,  not  only  the  Department  of  De- 
fense but  also  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  were  aware  of  the  committee's 
position  on  this  problem. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Washington 
knows  full  well  that  her  Interior  Sub- 
committee cut  back  the  Indian  educa- 
tion account  by  about  $4.5  million.  Then 
the  other  body  went  ahead  the  other  day 
in  marking  up  this  bill  and  made  further 
reductions  in  Indian  education.  They  cut 
out  all  the  kindergarten  procrams. 

One  of  the  problems  in  Indian  edu- 
cation is — and  the  gentlewoman  fully 
knows  of  my  interest  in  this  because  I 
have  several  Indian  reser\'ations  and  one 
of  the  terminated  tribes  is  in  my  area — 
one  of  the  problems  we  are  working  at  is 
trying  to  pet  as  many  Indians  to  po  to 
tlie   regular  scliool  system  as  possible. 
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They  were  fully  qualified  there  under 
title  I.  But  when  they  go  to  Government 
schools  that  are  100-percent  financed  by 
Federal  dollars,  then  the  department 
that  has  the  responsibility  should  be 
funding  those  schools.  I  hope  we  can 
shift  these  Indians  from  the  Govern- 
ment-operated schools  into  the  regiilar 
school  system,  but  we  have  not  been  able 
to  do  it  yet. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  should 
like  to  make  another  point  or  two  with 
relation  to  NIH.  and  p>artlcularly  re- 
search grants  under  NIH.  for  It  was 
really  my  amendment  in  this  subcom- 
mittee which  carried  to  reduce  research 
grants  by  5  percent,  but  not  disturbing 
the  program  level. 

As  I  recall,  when  I  came  on  this  sub- 
committee, the  figure  for  NIH  was  some- 
thing in  the  neighborhood  of  $150  mil- 
lion or  $200  million.  It  Is  now  above 
$1,120,000,000.  We  cannot  continue  to 
shoot  the  moon  so  to  speak  in  this  area 
either.  This  is  just  a  little  bit  of  a  nick 
and.  for  heaven's  sake,  under  the  re- 
strictions the  President  is  under,  you  can 
bet  your  bottom  dollar  the  reduction  will 
be  twice  that  amount  when  they  get  done 
with  their  withholding  and  freeze  orders. 

One  other  area  is  that  related  to  in- 
creases In  personnel.  In  this  bill  they 
asked  for  total  increases  of  12.166  addi- 
tional people  in  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  We  al- 
lowed 7.746  In  total,  or  a  cut  of  4.420.  So 
you  will  have  to  admit  that  even  with 
all  these  limitations,  the  subcommittee 
has  been  mighty  liberal  in  giving  to  these 
departments,  both  Labor  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  substantial  In- 
creases to  carry  out  their  work. 

Then  If  I  might  make  one  further 
point  having  to  do  with  the  suggestions 
of  the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii  with 
respect  to  Public  Law  874  fimds. 

The  bill  provides  $367,100,000  for  pay- 
ments to  local  educational  agencies  for 
the  maintenance  and  operation  of 
schools  in  federally  affected  areas.  The 
bill  also  Includes  language  which  limits 
payments  relating  to  so-called  "B"  chil- 
dren— those  whose  parents  work  on  Fed- 
eral property  but  live  on  private  prop- 
erty— to  $200,000,000.  This  would  permit 
the  full  amount  of  entitlement  to  be  paid 
on  behalf  of  "A"  children — those  whose 
parents  both  live  and  work  on  Federal 
property.  The  committee  has  thus  recog- 
nized the  greater  impact  of  "A"  children 
on  the  budget  of  local  school  districts. 
The  committee's  recommendation  actu- 
ally provides  more  for  the  "A"  children 
than  the  President's  budget  would  have. 

If  the  House  adopts  an  amendment 
increasing  the  appropriations  to  the  full 
amount  of  entitlement  for  both  cate- 
gories, the  appropriation  will  exceed  the 
President's  budget  by  $154,610,000.  The 
President  has  to  find  expenditure  sav- 
ings below  his  budget  which  will  total  $6 
billion.  It  certainly  seems  likely  that 
congressional  increases  over  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  will  be  No.  1  candidates  for 
the  expenditure  reduction  program. 
Under  the  basic  law,  if  the  President 
cuts  this  program,  he  must  do  it  on  a 
pro  rata  basl5.  That  means  that  the  "A" 
children's  entitlement  would  be  reduced 
by  the  same  proportion  as  the  "B"  en- 
titlements. 


Thus.  It  seems  almost  certain  that  the 
effect  of  this  amendment  m  the  long  run 
would  be  to  take  money  away  from  the 
school  districts  that  need  It  the  most — 
those  who  are  educating  children  who 
live  on  military  bases  and  Indian  chil- 
dren living  on  Federal  property,  who 
make  no  contribution  to  local  real  estate 
taxes,  and  giving  it  to  those  who  need  it 
the  least.  As  an  example  of  the  latter 
category,  take  the  schools  in  the  Wash- 
ington suburbs  whose  per  capita  income 
Ls  among  the  highest  In  the  Nation  and 
where  the  parents  pay  real  estate  taxes 
but  are  eligible  for  Federal  payments 
under  Public  Law  874  because  they  work 
for  Federal  agencies  In  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  now 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  third  ranking 
member  of  the  great  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  He  has  graced  these 
Halls  for  28  years.  He  is  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Agriculture,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  I  Mr.  WHrrrENl. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of 
the  things  that  this  Nation  can  be 
proudest  of  is  the  early  period  in  Its  his- 
tory in  which  we  recognized  the  value  of 
public  education.  Yet  today  we  stand  by 
while  the  U.S.  Department  of  Educa- 
tion actually  withholds  funds  we  provide 
for  education,  from  fully  integrated 
schools,  as  described  In  the  law. 

Can  you  believe  that  funds  have  been 
withheld  until  school  districts  agreed  to 
abolish  schools,  and  force  students  to 
double  up  in  one  school?  Yet  that  Is  what 
has  happened. 

Our  country,  where  we  have  had  splen- 
did systems  of  education,  some  church 
supported  and  some  privately  supported 
caimot  allow  such  a  situation  to  con- 
tinue. I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  nation 
In  the  world  of  comparative  size  which 
has  given  more  attention  to  seeing  that 
all  of  Its  people  iiave  an  education  and 
are  able  to  read  and  write,  among  many 
other  things,  unfortunately,  financial 
conditions  and  some  other  problem  in 
some  areas  of  the  country,  and  perhaps 
lack  of  ambitions  with  regard  to  some 
people  have  caused  many  of  our  people 
not  to  have  the  education  that  they 
need. 

Of  the  recent  group  which  met  down 
In  the  Resurrection  City.  I  had  a  number 
from  my  district  ask  to  see  me.  I  told 
those  from  my  district  I  would  be  glad 
to  see  them  and  they  came  to  my  office. 
All  were  from  my  area  with  one  excep- 
tion. One  was  a  paid  worker  from  New 
York  City.  I  was  fortunate  to  be  able  to 
talk  of  both  areas  having  dealt  with 
school  milk  programs  and  school  lunch 
programs  and  various  other  programs 
which  apply  to  the  whole  Nation,  I  had 
been  in  Harlem  and  many  other  areas  of 
New  York  City,  and  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
in  Detroit,  and  many  other  cities.  One  of 
the  committees  I  headed  had  financed 
plans  for  restoration  of  the  old  anti- 
quated markets.  I  am  proud  of  the  con- 
tribution our  committee  has  made  In  this 
work,  supported  always,  of  course,  by  the 
Congress. 


In  the  debate  here  today  one  thing  is 
evident  to  all  of  us — and  particularly 
with  regard  to  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania,  Congressman 
Dan  Flood,  than  whom  there  is  no  one 
nicer  or  finer  or  more  able — but  there  is 
one  thing,  having  been  here  a  good  long 
time,  I  want  to  say,  I  do  not  believe  any 
person  has  addressed  this  Congress  who 
has  not  had  a  heartfelt  interest  In  tlie 
cause  of  education  in  the  United  States 

The  problem  and  the  controversy  has 
had  to  do  with  how  much  additional 
amount  of  finance  can  we  provide  at 
this  time? 

But  I  started  to  tell  Members  about 
those  visitors  who  visited  me  in  my  of- 
fice. There  were  seven,  and  they  came 
from  30  or  40  miles  from  where  I  live. 
They  knew  I  had  served  as  district  at- 
torney and  knew  what  I  had  stood  for 
We  talked  as  neighbors  talk,  and  when 
they  had  finished,  two  things  were  ap- 
parent, one  the  fact  that  we  mistakenly 
raised  the  minimum  wage  In  the  area 
to  the  point  where  agriculture  and  some 
Industry  could  not  pay  it  and  some  of 
the  jobs  had  to  be  cut.  The  other  was 
that  these  adults  did  not  have  an  ade- 
quate education  to  make  their  services 
worth  what  we  would  term  a  fair  stand- 
ard of  living. 

Several  things  they  mentioned  I  think 
we  may  be  able  to  do  something  about. 
I  mention  that  because  I  want  to  tallc 
about  some  of  the  things  being  done 
now.  which  I  doubt  many  Members  may 
be  aware  of. 

In  the  first  place,  did  you  know  the 
Department  of  Education,  created  by  this 
Government  solely  and  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  the  cause  of  education 
throughout  the  country  Is  withholding 
funds  that  belong  to  counties  and  States 
until  school  officials  agree  to  run  the 
school  to  suit  them.  Though  the  statute 
which  creates  this  as  a  part  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  says  the  Department  is  created 
"to  promote  education."  the  Department 
seems  to  be  putting  other  things  ahead 
of  education,  in  violation  of  the  intent 
of  Congress.  We  have  always  provided 
for  education,  whether  it  be  in  the  "act 
to  strengthen  and  improve  education 
quality  and  the  educational  opportuni- 
ties in  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation schools,"  or  "that  to  strengthen 
vocational  education,  or  defense  educa- 
tion"— through  It  all  we  see  that  Con- 
gress meant  to  help  Improve  the  educa- 
tional facilities  and  opportunities 
throughout  this  country. 

With  all  the  problems  we  have  facing 
us  today.  I  think  that  need  is  one  that 
will  come  nearest  to  correcting  other 
problems.  But  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation is  making  such  purpose  secondary 

The  Department  must  realize  people 
can  be  led,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  solve 
anything  by  the  use  of  force — and  my 
provision   prevents  the  use  of  "force. 

The  Department  is  not  only  withhold- 
ing funds  from  States  and  school  dis- 
tricts until  the  Department  has  Its  way, 
including  funds  from  special  acts  with 
which  many  are  not  familiar.  One  was 
passed  in  1911.  Then  the  Congress  passed 
what  is  known  as  the  Weeks  Act,  which 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  na- 
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tlonal  forests  throughout  this  country. 
In  that  act,  passed  in  1911,  one  part  pro- 
vides for  the  division  of  timber  proceeds 
from  many  national  forests  shall  be  paid 
to  the  States  for  schools  and  roads.  In 
1923  the  Federal  courts  held  that  this 
25  percent  of  timber  proceeds  belonged 
outright  to  the  States. 

When  I  came  here,  I  soon  realized  that 
all  of  these  great  flood  projects  through- 
out the  United  States  took  the  best  land 
in  their  area  ofif  the  tax  rolls,  seriously 
jeopardizing  local  education. 

The  folks  who  got  the  benefit  were 
not  the  same  folks  as  those  who  suffered 
the  damage  of  having  water  put  on  their 
land.  In  1954, 1  got  the  Congress  to  enact 
a  law  providing  that  75  percent  of  the 
rentals  the  Government  got  In  rentals  of 
lands  taken  from  the  coxmty  go  back  to 
the  county  in  lieu  of  taxes  in  order  to 
pay  for  schools  and  roads. 

Notwithstanding  that  these  funds  be- 
long to  the  county,  the  Department  of 
Education  has  been  withholding  them 
and  limiting  education  for  all  students. 

Now  we  come  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  which  has  produced  and 
provided  great  numbers  of  educational 
pictures. 

The  Department  of  Education  has  de- 
manded and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion has  witiiheld  such  education  films 
from  many  schools — merely  because  such 
schools  or  school  districts  refused  to  take 
the  dictation  of  the  Department. 

The  Congress,  which  writes  the  laws, 
has  never  given  to  the  Department  of 
Education  the  right  to  force  busing,  the 
right  to  force  transfer  of  pupils  from 
where  their  parents  are  sending  them 
by  force.  Nor  has  the  Department  ever 
had  the  right  to  force  a  school  to  do  as 
the  Department  wanted  It  to  do  before 
money  to  which  it  was  entitled  was  re- 
leased. Is  it  a  dictatorship  which  was  in- 
tended, or  education  for  all  our  people? 
You  know  it  was  education. 

So  there  are  two  sections,  409  and  410, 
imder  general  provision  which  I  placed 
in  this  bill.  Such  sections  do  not  control 
the  courts.  They  do  not  take  away  any 
right  that  is  given  to  the  Department  of 
Education.  They  do  not  take  away  any 
right  the  Department  of  Education 
claims  it  has  to  act  affirmatively. 

Our  Appropriations  Committee  for  the 
past  2  or  3  years  has  written  in  its  re- 
port that  the  Department  of  Education 
has  been  going  beyond  the  law  in  this 
area  and  has  called  on  It  to  cease.  The 
Department  has  refused,  leaving  our 
only  recourse  to  write  these  provisions 
into  law. 

Let  me  tell  you  this.  As  much  as  we 
need  education  throughout  this  country, 
and  as  much  as  this  debate  has  shown 
we  need  money  for  education,  how  in  the 
world  can  the  Department  of  Education 
justify  having  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  with- 
hold money  that  belongs  to  the  States 
under  the  basic  law,  which  was  provided 
for  in  the  basic  act  of  1911  in  one  case 
and  1954  in  the  other?  How  can  we  per- 
mit the  Department  to  withhold  these 
funds  until  the  school  "voluntarily"  of- 
fers to  do  these  things  that  the  Depart- 
ment has  no  right  to  require? 

May  I  say  I  worked  3  or  4  years  trying 
to  point  this  out.  I  even  participated  in 
the  trial  of  three  or  four  cases,  when  I 


saw  that  folks  from  my  area  were  actu- 
ally being  prosecuted.  I  first  offered  to 
appear  in  a  position  of  amicus  curiae.  I 
saw  that  was  not  sufficient,  so.  having 
kept  up  my  right  to  practice  law,  I  ap- 
peared as  counsel  for  several  school  dis- 
tricts brought  1,000  miles  away  from 
home,  ti-ying  to  get  the  funds  which  we 
Intended  to  give  them,  but  which  were 
being  withheld — without  decision.  In- 
cluding funds  not  only  from  this  act  but 
from  the  acts  of  1911  and  1954. 

Then,  so  help  me,  I  have  tlie  letter 
here  where  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion refused  a  picture  to  a  school.  Dr. 
Seaborg,  busy  as  he  is,  came  down  to  see 
me,  came  to  my  office  to  explain  that  he 
had  to  do  It  because  of  HEW.  This  De- 
partment made  him,  refusing  to  let  a 
poor  school  with  children  of  both  races 
attending,  use  an  educational  picture 
which  was  produced  with  a  part  of  a  $4 
billion  a  year  program  we  provide  the 
Atomic  Enerpy  Commission.  Of  course 
it  hurt  Dr.  Seaborg.  He  had  to  send  me 
a  brief  about  this,  explaining  why  he  was 
being  made  to  deny  the  picture's  use. 

My  friends,  we  need  to  look  after  edu- 
cation, and  to  do  so  we  must  retain  these 
provisions.  As  I  say,  they  do  not  affect 
the  courts.  They  do  not  affect  anything, 
except  they  put  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation where  it  belongs,  calling  on  it  to 
conduct  Itself  in  the  way  it  was  intended. 

We  need  to  let  schools  and  school  dis- 
tricts all  integrate,  plan  their  budgets, 
hire  their  teachers,  educate  their  pupils. 
It  is  time  for  us  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
making  local  schools  and  school  districts 
beg  for  what  is  theirs  by  right. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  I  Mr.  Shriver]. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  the 
fiscal  year  1969  appropriation  bill  for  the 
Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  related  agen- 
cies, which  is  before  the  House  today  rep- 
resents the  bipartisan  decisions  of  the 
members  of  our  committee  after  nearly 
3  months  of  intensive  hearings.  As  the 
nearly  6,400  pages  of  printed  hearings 
indicate,  the  subcommittee,  under  the 
able  direction  of  our  distinguished  chair- 
man, conducted  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  requests  presented  by  the 
administrators  of  these  programs. 

I  feel  it  necessary  to  point  out  that 
the  task  facing  the  subcommittee  in  re- 
porting out  a  responsible,  constructive 
appropriation  for  these  agencies  was 
made  doubly  difficult  because  of  the  al- 
most unanimous  refusal  on  the  part  of 
the  administrators  to  establish  the 
spending  priorities  which  are  so  obvious- 
ly necessary  this  year.  As  the  table  on 
page  three  of  the  committee  report 
shows,  the  suixommittee  was  dealing 
with  budget  requests  for  fiscal  1969 
which  were  almost  $2.3  billion  higher 
than  fiscal  1968  appropriations  in  con- 
trollable items  alone. 

Only  last  week.  Congress  found  it  nec- 
essary to  pass  a  tax  increase,  due  in  large 
part  to  the  refusal  of  this  administra- 
tion to  'bite  the  bullet"  by  reducing  or 
curtailing  unnecessary  Federal  expendi- 
tures. It  is  obvious  that  Congress  cannot 
allow  the  effectiveness  of  this  unpopular 
but  necessary  tax  increase  to  be  under- 
mined by  continued  fiscal  irresponsibility. 

With  this  in  mind,  your  committee  has 


repoi'ted  this  appropriation  out  with  a 
recommended  reduction  of  $1,175  billion 
from  the  budget  estimates.  Even  with 
this  reduction,  the  recommended  fiscal 
1969  appropriation  of  $17,030  billion  is 
over  $3  billion  higher  than  the  fi.scal  1968 
amount.  In  terms  of  the  fi.scal  1968  ap- 
propriations, this  bill  provides  increases 
of  $56.8  million  for  the  Department  of 
Labor,  $2,993.5  million  for  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  SlOO  million  for  the 
Office  of  Economic  Oijportunity,  and  $3.8 
million  for  the  otlier  related  agencies. 

In  view  of  these  increases  over  the 
fiscal  1968  appropriations,  there  may  be 
efforts  to  cut  these  jirograms  further.  In 
this  regard,  it  is  necessary  to  note  that 
nearly  two-thirds  of  these  increases  are 
found  in  the  uncontrollable  items,  such 
as  grants  to  States  for  public  assistance 
ijrograms,  the  basic  part  of  the  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  program,  unem- 
ployment payments  to  veterans  and  ex- 
Federal  employees,  and  payments  to  the 
social  security  and  railroad  retirement 
tiTist  funds. 

In  seeking  areas  for  cutbacks,  the 
conunittee  followed  the  general  rule  of 
denying  the  many  requests  for  funds  to 
initiate  new  grant  programs  or  to  ex- 
pand noncritical  ongoing  programs.  As 
the  report  points  out.  only  under  ex- 
ti-aordinary  circumstances  have  funds 
for  these  purposes  been  approved. 

Today  you  have  heard  several  excel- 
lent presentations  of  the  contents  of  this 
bill  from  other  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, and  I  shall  not  take  time  to  repeat 
the  points  already  made.  While  the  bill 
represents  the  collective  judgment  of  the 
entire  subcommittee,  it  Is  inevitable  that 
in  an  appropriation  of  this  scope,  tliere 
will  be  differences  in  honest  opinion  re- 
garding sijecific  reductions  and  in- 
creases. As  I  have  in  the  past  years,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  one  of  those  spe- 
cific areas  which  concerns  many  of  your 
own  constituents — school  assistance  in 
federally  affected  areas. 

Educational  assistance  to  local  govern- 
ments in  areas  affected  by  Federal  Gov- 
ernment-related activities  under  Public 
Laws  815  and  874  has  long  been  proven  to 
be  an  effective  form  of  unencumbered 
relief  for  burdened  proper  property-tax- 
payers. This  form  of  assistance  is  in- 
creasingly popular  x^ith  local  school  ad- 
ministrators who  have  found  themselves 
overwhelmed  by  the  paperwork,  restric- 
tions, and  ever-changing  requirements 
involved  in  other  Federal  education 
programs. 

With  this  record  in  mind,  the  commit- 
tee has  wisely  recommended  the  full 
amount  needed  to  pay  entitlements  for 
those  children  who  live  on  Federal  prop- 
erty and  whose  parents  also  work  on 
Federal  property — the  "(a)"  category 
entitlements.  However,  the  committee 
has  set  a  limit  of  $200  million  for  the 
"'b)  "  category  entitlements — those  chil- 
dren whose  parents  contribute  varying 
amounts  of  taxes  directly  or  indirectly  to 
the  support  of  the  local  educational  sys- 
tem. It  is  time  for  a  comprehensive  study 
of  this  "(h)"  category  in  order  to  de- 
termine more  accurately  the  extent  of 
the  Federal  load  on  these  school  districts, 
so  that  the  committee  will  have  a  defi- 
nite formula  on  which  to  base  its  future 
recommendations  for  funding.  There  are 
going  to  be  many  local  school  districts 
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which  win  feel  the  pinch  of  the  cutback 
In  this  category.  They  should  at  least  be 
given  the  benefit  of  definite  administra- 
tive ground  rules  so  that  they  can  plan 
their  programs  accordingly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  members  of  the 
committee  found  It  extremely  difficult 
bo  make  reductions  in  programs  dealing 
with  education,  health,  and  manpower 
problems.  Many  of  these  programs  are 
obviously  desirable. 

The  legislative  branch  of  Government 
shouid  abide  by  action  taken  by  the 
House  and  Senate  and  accept  its  re- 
sponsibility in  connection  with  the  econ- 
omy measures  adopted  last  week.  The 
major  economy  measures  I  refer  to  were: 
To  impose  a  celling  on  spending  at  a 
level  $6  billion  below  the  President's  in- 
tended spending  level:  to  cut  $10  bil- 
lion in  future  spending:  and  to  reduce 
the  Federal  budget  by  a  process  of  at- 
trition in  forbidding  new  employment 
until  total  employment  drops  to  the  1966 
level.  To  accomplish  these  requirements 
reasonable  reduction  in  the  budget  sub- 
mitted early  In  the  year  should  be  made 
by  the  House  and  Senate. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  7 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Yates  1. 

Mr  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  >ield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  $135 
million  will  be  cut  out  of  Federal  school 
aid  to  disadvantaged  and  poor  youngsters 
if  we  do  not  raise  the  title  I  ESEA  ap- 
propriation to  the  budget  level  of  $1,- 
200.000. 

This  is  not  an  extravagant  request. 
Last  year,  in  similarly  tight  fiscal  cir- 
cumstances, we  appropriated  only  $9 
million  less  than  this  request. 

As  the  bill  stands  now  it  will  deny 
compensatory  education — extra  reading, 
writing,  speaking,  and  computation  in- 
struction— to  500.000  to  a  million  disad- 
vantaged students  or  will  substantially 
reduce  the  amount  of  these  services 
available  to  the  9.5  million  eligible  stu- 
dents in  the  country. 

This  is  money  which  the  schools  In  each 
of  our  districts  have  counted  on.  This  is 
money  which  is  desperately  needed.  This 
Is  money,  too.  which  if  we  spend  it  now 
to  educate  our  young  people  well,  we  will 
not  have  to  spend  again  later  In  retrain- 
ing and  rehabilitation. 

To  hold  the  line  on  Federal  expendi- 
tures there  has  been  a  move  to  spend  no 
more  on  programs  this  year  than  we  did 
last.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  a  wise 
course  in  every  case  including  the  one 
at  hand.  But  now  we  are  not  Just  hold- 
ing the  line.  We  are  moving  massively 
backward. 

Our  regression  is  heightened  by  the 
annual  5-percent  increase  in  the  costs 
of  public  instruction  and  by  the  increas- 
ing pupils  loads.  Even  holding  to  last 
years  ESEA  level  would  result  in  less 
educational  effort.  A  further  reduction  of 
$126  million  would  result  in  tragically 
less  educational  effort. 

We  must  restore  these  funds. 

I  know  that  there  are  amongst  my  col- 
leagues those  who  are  concerned  that 
more  money  than  is  necessary  is  being 
spent  for  equipment  under  the  ESEA  title 


I  program,  and  therefore  they  are  will- 
ing to  accept  a  reduction  in  the  belief 
that  it  will  reduce  the  amount  of  money 
spent  on  educational  equipment,  but  will 
not  reduce  the  amount  of  educational 
services  which  are  being  provided. 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  mistaken  view. 
Under  ESEA  local  schools  are  free  to  de- 
sign project-s  as  they  believe  will  best 
meet  the  educational  needs  of  their  stu- 
dent populations.  Some  schools  use  al- 
most all  their  EBEA  money  for  services, 
as  do  the  Oakland  .<ichools  in  my  district 
which  use  99.7  percent  of  their  money 
for  ser\'ices. 

Further,  the  philosophy  of  ESEA  Is  one 
of  local  autonomy.  To  place  a  celling  on 
money  for  equipment  will  be  to  introduce 
Federal  controls  over  this  aspect  of  local 
school  planning. 

I  believe  that  we  do  better  to  allow  the 
schools  to  make  their  own  decisions  in 
this  area.  Accordingly.  I  support  the  re- 
clssion  of  the  ceiling  on  equipment 
money. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  much  has 
been  said  today  about  the  cuts  that  have 
been  made  by  this  committee.  I  am  going 
to  talk  about  them,  too,  and  what  I  have 
to  say  I  say  with  great  respect  and  high 
regard  for  my  colleagues  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  who  are  among 
the  most  able  Members  of  this  House.  I 
cannot  escape  the  conclusion,  however, 
that  in  this  bill  they  labored  greatly  and 
brought  forth  a  mouse,  certainly,  in  the 
field  of  education. 

Ther2  has  been  much  talk  about  pri- 
orities here.  I  have  been  listening  to  vari- 
ous people  talk  over  on  our  side  of  the 
aisle  and  I  heard  them  say  they  have 
the  votes  to  restore  the  cuts  in  Public 
Law  874.  If  that  succeeds.  Public  Law  874 
will  get  100  percent  of  entitlement  under 
this  bill.  Title  I  of  the  ESEA  wUl  get  47 
percent  unless  my  amendment,  which  I 
propose  to  offer  to  restore  the  title  I 
budget,  is  adopted;  874  will  provide  furuls 
for  areas  where  people  are  fully  em- 
ployed. Title  I  provides  funds  for  areas 
where  unemployment  runs  as  high  as  50 
percent  or  75  percent.  Talk  about  priori- 
ties— this  is  a  strange  priority  that  rec- 
ognizes that  the  program  under  Public 
Law  874  deserves  greater  consideration 
than  title  I  of  ESEA. 

Let  me  read  from  "The  Challenge  of 
Crime  in  a  Free  Society,"  the  report  of 
the  President's  Commission  on  Law  En- 
forcement and  the  Administration  of 
Justice.  We  hear  a  great  deal  of  talk 
these  days  about  maintaining  law  and 
order.  This  is  on  everybody's  mind.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  in  both  Houses  empha- 
size it  in  their  speeches  every  day.  Let 
me  read  from  page  69  of  the  book  under 
the  paragraph  "Delinquency  and  the 
School" : 

The  complex  reUUonsblp  between  the 
school  and  the  child  varies  greatly  from  one 
school  system  to  another.  The  process  of 
education  Is  dramatically  different  In  the 
slum  than  in  the  middle-class  suburb.  The 
child  and  the  problems  he  brings  to  school 
are  different.  The  support  tor  learning  he 
receives  at  home  and  In  his  neighborhood 
U  different. 

The  scbool  systems  themselves  are  far  dif- 
ferent. The  slum  school  faces  the  greatest 
obstacles  with  the  least  resources,  with  the 
least  qualified  personnel  with  the  least  ade- 
quate capability  for  an  effective  education. 


Mr.  Chairman,  it  waa  beeauae  of  that 
unfair  condition,  it  was  because  of  the 
need  to  apply  special  attention  for  the 
underprivileged  ccxnmunities  that  that 
title  I  was  passed.  Special  needs  required 
extra  help  to  move  toward  a  greater  op- 
portunity for  equality  of  education. 

Title  I  was  originally  passed  In  order 
to  provide  funds  to  give  aid  and  assist- 
ance to  the  educational  requirements  of 
the  underprivileged  areas  of  not  only  the 
big  cities  may  I  say  to  my  friends  from 
rural  areas,  but  for  the  poor  rural  areas 
as  well.  Yet  this  committee  has  cut  those 
funds  to  the  extent  of  $135  million. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  Of  course,  I  am  delighted 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green  1. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  must  say  that  I  fully  support  the 
amendment  which  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  intends  to  offer.  It  seems  to  me 
that  while  we  are  talking  about  the 
national  budget  and  reductions  which 
should  be  carried  out.  we  ought  to  set 
some  kind  of  priorities  In  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Also,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  what  it  will  do  to  our  cities  If  the 
proposed  cuts  are  approved  by  the  House. 
For  Instance,  New  York  City  will  re- 
ceive $1,620,000  less  in  1969  than  it  did 
in  1968  under  title  I  of  ESEA.  The  city 
of  Chicago  will  receive  $3,298,000  less 
under  this  appropriation  bill  than  it  re- 
ceived in  1968  for  title  I.  Los  Angeles, 
$1,440,000:  Philadelphia,  $1,863,000:  De- 
troit. $1,175,000.  If  this  appropriation 
bill  is  approved,  Baltimore  will  receive 
$677,223  less  in  1969  than  in  1968  under 
title  I  of  ESEA. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  completely  agree  with 
the  gentleman  In  the  well  fMr.  Yates]  . 
It  seems  to  me  that  of  all  the  appropri- 
ation recommendations  that  come  be- 
fore us  today  it  is  most  unfortunate  that 
title  I  of  ESEA  should  be  selected  for 
this  size  cut. 

I  wish  to  concur  In  the  statements, 
and  the  efforts  which  are  being  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  and  further 
wish  to  state  that  when  title  5  comes 
under  consideration  during  the  5-mlnute 
rule.  I  hope  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
that  title  which  will  correct  a  glaring 
inequity.  I  hope  I  will  have  the  support 
of  the  House  in  restoring  those  funds. 
And  I  hope  the  House  will  heed  the 
words  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
and  will  support  him  In  the  restoration 
of  funds  under  title  I  of  ESEA. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentlelady 
for  her  eloquent  statement.  The  com- 
mittee's cut  will  remove  funds  not  only 
from  the  big  cities,  it  will  remove  $9 
million  for  the  underprivileged  Indian 
children  of  the  country.  Yes.  we  are 
cutting  $9  million  from  the  funds  avail- 
able for  educating  the  Indian  children 
in  this  country. 

This  cut  In  title  I  would  remove  the 
availability  of  funds  for  educating  mi- 
grant children,  juvenile  delinquents,  and 
hand:  capped  children  or  children  who 
are  confined  in  some  institution.  These 
are  not  hurt  by  the  committee's  action. 

Who  has  a  greater  claim  to  priority, 
these  children  who  are  handicapped? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  YATES.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentlewoman  from 
Washington. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  join  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
I  Mrs.  Green]  in  commending  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Yates]  and  to  join  In  his  statement.  The 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  brought  out 
some  very  important  points  and  figures. 

Further,  may  I  say  that  if  there  was 
any  determination  made  to  eliminate 
funding  for  Indian  schools  there  was  no 
effort  made  to  let  the  Subcommittee  on 
Interior  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions know  of  this  $9  million  cut.  It  was 
certainly  not  brought  to  the  attention  of 
our  subcommittee  nor  I  am  told  by  the 
Department  of  Interior  was  it  called  to 
their  attention.  About  $180  per  child  for 
some  50.000  Indian  children  is  going  to 
be  cut.  If  this  passes  and  this  cut  is 
added  to  those  the  other  body  has  already 
made  in  removing  the  kindergartens  In 
order  to  provide  funds  for  facilities  for 
waterfowl  and  places  for  recreation,  this 
is  unconscionable.  I  would  also  comment 
further  on  the  earlier  debate. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  stated 
that  in  connection  with  the  Interior  and 
related  agencies  appropriation  bill,  the 
House  cut  $9  million  of  educational  funds 
for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and 
the  Senate  cut  an  additional  $5.8  mil- 
lion. 

In  order  that  the  record  will  be  ac- 
curate I  am  constrained  to  make  these 
comments.  The  $9  million  referred  to  by 
the  gentleman  as  a  House  cut  in  educa- 
tion actually  was  a  reduction  for  both 
education  and  welfare  services  as  indi- 
cated on  page  10  of  House  Report  1395. 
Of  the  total  reduction  $1,062,000  was 
for  welfare  and  guidance  services;  $2 
million  was  for  relocation  and  adult 
vocational  training;  and  $1,094,000  was 
for  malntaning  law  and  order.  Certainly 
these  cannot  be  considered  as  reductions 
in  educational  services. 

A  reduction  in  educational  assistance 
faciltles  and  services  of  $4,874,000  was 
made  by  the  House.  Of  this  amount  $1,- 
750.000  related  to  the  proposed  kinder- 
garten program.  The  House  approved 
about  one-half  the  budget  request  for 
this  purpose  on  the  basis  that  it  would 
not  be  possible  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  to  obtain  all  the  teachers  required 
for  this  program  during  the  first  year  of 
its  initiation;  $2,024,000  of  the  reduc- 
tion related  to  the  requested  increase  to 
improve  the  curriculum  program  in  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Schools;  and 
$1,100,000  related  to  community  develop- 
ment and  adult  education. 

Of  the  additional  reduction  of  $5.8  mil- 
lion imposed  by  the  Senate  as  referred 
to  by  the  gentleman.  $2  million  related 
to  the  housing  improvement  program 
and  had  no  relation  whatsoever  to  edu- 
cation. An  additional  $600,000  of  the  re- 
duction related  to  community  develop- 
ment oflQcers.  The  Senate  reduction  in- 
cluded a  total  of  $3,200,000  for  Indian 
education  of  which  $1,500,000  was  for 
teacher  reclassification  and  $1,750,000 
was  for  the  kindergarten  program. 

I  know  I  can  speak  for  my  subcom- 
mittee, and  I  believe  the  Senate  would 
agree,  that  if  we  had  been  aware  of  the 


action  contemplated  in  the  bill  before 
the  House  for  consideration  today  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  in  all  prob- 
ability would  have  been  more  reluctant 
to  reduce  educational  funds  for  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs. 

When  the  Department  appeared  before 
the  Interior  Subcommittee  on  Appropri- 
ation on  February  29,  1968.  as  is  reported 
on  page  632,  part  2  of  the  committee 
hearings.  Mr.  Zellers,  of  the  Department 
said: 

One  of  the  types  of  Inservlce  training  on 
which  we  are  concentrating  applies  to  the 
supervisory  level  .  .  .  this  summer  we  ex- 
pect, through  Public  Law  89-10  funds,  to  run 
extensive  Inservlce  training  sessions  for  the 
teachers  tliemselves. 

Does  this  indicate  any  notification  of 
a  fund  restriction?  Of  course  not. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman 
from  Washington  I  Mrs.  Hansen]  for  her 
contribution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentlewom- 
an from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton] . 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  dis- 
cussion of  course  is  on  cuts,  and  where 
can  we  cut,  and  where  can  we  not  cut? 

I  have  been  here  through  a  number  of 
administrations,  and  I  have  always  found 
tliat  the  cuts  are  made  on  the  basis  where 
they  hope  that  the  Congress  will  just  get 
up  on  its  hind  legs  and  insist  on  the 
money  back  again.  I  do  not  believe  this 
is  any  exception. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  on  my 
feet  to  speak  on  the  money  end  of  this 
bill.  I  am  here  to  tell  the  Members  some- 
thing :  Money  is  not  always  the  way,  nor 
is  it  the  only  way. 

In  Cleveland — and  I  have  just  been 
back  in  my  district — over  the  weekend  on 
Sunday  night  we  held  what  wa»-called  a 
recognition  banquet  for  the  group  of 
people  who  have  been  working  for  some 
years  at  the  Workshop  for  Retarded  Chil- 
dren. There  I  was  given  to  understand 
that  the  Government  organizations  do 
not  allow  children  into  this  educational 
process  who  have  less  than  a  30  percent 
IQ.  I  wish  the  Members  could  have  seen 
the  work  that  we  saw  that  night,  and  the 
children  we  saw.  Some  of  them  were  at 
the  20  IQ  level,  and  they  had  made  the 
most  exquisitely  finished  bolts  and  nuts, 
they  had  made  little  wheels  for  wheel 
chairs  and  so  forth.  There  were  end- 
less numbers  of  carefully  made  and  ab- 
solutely perfectly  done  things. 

What  did  that  do  for  those  children? 
In  the  first  place,  they  were  paid  for  it. 
They  learned  to  have  an  entirely  new 
sense  of  self-respect.  They  became  part 
of  the  labor  force  of  our  country — sub- 
contracted for  by  major  companies. 

So  I  would  just  like  to  suggest  to  the 
House  today  the  idea  that  we  might  do 
a  little  better  if  our  emphasis  were  more 
on  the  himian  side  and  less  on  just  the 
linancial  side. 

It  is  necessary  to  have  money,  yes ;  but 
I  do  not  believe  in  these  truly  terrible 
amounts  of  money,  and  I  do  not  believe 
in  this  cold-blooded  way  of  doing  things. 
This  is  perhaps  because  I  am  a  woman, 
and  it  is  perhaps  because  I  have  worked 
with  these  children.  So  I  would  like  to 
suggest  that  in  going  forward  Into  next 


year  we  try  to  do  something  more  along 
the  lines  of  our  Cleveland  workshop  to 
assist  these  many  young  people. 

As  an  aside,  there  was  a  girl  there  of 
20,  but  of  course  she  was  not  mentally  20, 
but  she  had  been  making  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  accurate  things,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life  she  had  self-respect. 
Then  of  course  there  are  the  tragic  chil- 
dren who  cannot  move  the  way  other 
children  can,  and  yet  they  also  were 
being  taught  how  to  make  things  for 
which  they  were  paid.  Now,  is  that  not 
better  than  just  shelling  out  money,  and 
then  saying  "you  cannot  have  it  if  your 
IQ  is  less  than  30,"  or  something  such 
as  that. 

These  are  the  very  young  people  who 
need  it  the  most.  So.  as  I  say,  I  throw 
this  thought  out  to  you,  hoping  that  it 
strikes  your  hearts,  and  that  you  remem- 
ber that  the  United  States  of  America 
may  be  a  rich  country — even  if  it  has  a 
debt  of  over  $300  billion — but  in  spite 
of  our  wealth  we  have  been  known  for 
our  heart  qualities. 

Are  we  forgetting  these  things?  I  beg 
you  to  pick  them  up,  to  plant  new  trees, 
new  shrubs,  new  flowers  of  understand- 
ing of  the  human  soul. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentlemen  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Carey]. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this 
brief  time  may  I  pay  my  resijects  and 
express  my  high  regard  for  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
and  the  distinguished  minority  ranking 
member  of  the  subcommittee  for  the  job 
they  have  done  in  the  face  of  a  tremen- 
dous challenge  to  keep  us  moving  in  the 
direction  of  progress  in  this  vital  pro- 
gram. 

I  feel  as  though  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man, has  been  a  sort  of  stroke  oar,  pull- 
ing all  his  weight  in  this  boat,  and  per- 
haps he  has  had  some  help — but  I  know 
he  has  been  moving  against  a  very  strong 
tide — a  tide  of  reduce,  slice,  hack  any- 
where and  everywhere — to  get  this  bill, 
as  someone  said,  back  under  control 
which  is  another  way  of  saying  subtract 
1  billion  from  the  people. 

I  notice  one  provision  in  the  bill  to 
provide  $600,000  to  begin,  I  suppose,  the 
John  E.  Fogarty  Center  for  Advanced 
Studies.  It  seems  to  me  almost  an 
anomaly  that  Mr.  Fogarty  is  in  this  bill 
for  that  amount  of  money.  I  feel  if  he 
were  alive  today,  he  would  be  joining 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  in  fighting  this  bill  up- 
ward— because  he  had  a  creed  that  he 
expressed  to  this  House  and  that  was 
that  this  bill  had  to  keep  moving  with 
the  country  and  not  against  it. 

There  are  more  children  that  need 
help  today  and  that  is  why  educational 
expenditures  must  go  up. 

We  have  proved  that  investment  in 
health  pays  dividends — that  is  why  we 
should  not  cut  back  in  health. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.  In  the 
health  field — community  mental  health 
resources — this  bill  is  cut  yet,  all  the 
testimony  in  those  volumes  on  the  table, 
those  six  or  seven  volumes  with  7,000 
pages  are  replete  with  progress  reports 
saying  that  the  bill  Is  working  and  that 
it  is  saving  the  States  and  the  communi- 
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ties  money  that  they  had  expended  over 
the  years  to  face  and  meet  their  prob- 
lems. 

In  community  mental  health  facilities 
alone,  we  reduced  the  population  In  the 
State  mental  hospitals  by  6  percent. 

This  bill  begins  to  become  a  charter 
of  broken  promises. 

When  we  passed  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  we  made  a 
promise.  We  inaugurated  a  partnership 
in  education.  We  called  ourselves  a 
limited  partner  with  the  States  and  the 
communities  and  the  local  school  boards 
to  afford  them  and  to  supply  them  with 
money  that  they  could  not  afford. 

Now  it  becomes  a  partnership  In  liq- 
uidation t)ecause  we  state  that  we  are 
cutting  back  on  our  share  of  the  part- 
nership. We  are  cutting  back  $50  million 
in  title  n  for  textbooks.  This  was  an  Im- 
portant Ingredient  of  the  original  char- 
ter— a  package  where  some  of  the  chil- 
dren in  the  nonpublic  schools  partici- 
pated with  the  children  In  the  public 
schools.. To  .sweeten  the  package  we  put 
thla  textbook  section  in.  It  is  working  be- 
cause the  readership  levels  In  the  public 
and  nonpublic  schools  have  been  raised. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARETV.  I  know  the  gentleman  has 
Increased  this  by  $4  million.  I  know  that 
he  did  this.  If  it  is  right  to  increase  it  by 
$4  million,  why  Is  it  not  right  to  go  back 
to  the  1968  appropriations?  Why  let  It 
rest  at  $50  million? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  yield  to  the  sentleman. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  am  not  sure  that  the 
gentleman  feels  that  the  administration 
will  spend  the  $50  million.  I  know  they 
will  not. 

Mr.  CAREY.  The  administration  is 
dead  wrong.  Do  not  go  dead  wrong  with 
them. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  would  like  to  refer  to 
another  remark  made  by  the  gentleman. 
It  had  to  do  with  the  community  mental 
health  resources  support. 

I  would  like  to  assure  the  gentleman 
that  the  full  amount  of  the  authorized 
request  has  been  recommended  for  this 
program.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  an 
Increase  of  $27.8  million  when  the  carry- 
over of  unobligated  balances  is  taken 
Into  account. 

I  would  like  also  to  remind  the  gentle- 
man that  there  was  a  significant  reserve 
made  by  the  administration  in  this  ac- 
count. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  know  there  was.  That 
is  my  point. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  The  administration  has 
these  funds,  along  with  the  increase  that 
we  made  here;  so  the  program  level  will 
be  an  increase  rather  than  the  decrease 
the  gentleman  talks  about.  I  would  like 
the  gentleman  to  use  his  influence  to  see 
that  the  funds  that  are  actually  made 
available  in  this  bill  are  used.  I  am  sure 
they  will  not  be. 

Mr.  CAREY.  After  I  finish,  the  admin- 
istration will  be  calling  me  more  names. 
This  is  no  time  to  withdraw  from  this 
partnership  that  we  have  struck  up. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  The  committee  is  not 
withdrawing  in  this  area.  I  assure  tba 


gentleman   we   are    recommending    the 
authorized  budget  request  here. 

Mr.  CAREY.  The  gentleman  knows 
they  have  frozen  the  funds  for  the  staff- 
ing; they  have  frozen  the  funds  for  con- 
struction, and  by  endorsing  their  action, 
you  tell  them  they  can  go  ahead  and  cut 
further,  and  that  Congress  will  stand  for 
It.  This  is  the  time  for  Congress  to  stand 
up  and  say  to  the  administration.  "We 
will  not  stand  for  reductions  In  this  pro- 
gram." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  CahillI. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee.  I  find  myself  in 
a  rather  strange  position,  agreeing,  as 
I  do.  with  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
I  Mr.  HAtLBCK  1  that  it  is  inconsistent  for 
us  to  recognize  that  the  country  Is  in  a 
financial  crisis  a  short  week  ago  and  then 
come  back  a  week  later  and  decide  that 
we  should  ignore  completely  what  our 
Appropriations  Committee  tells  us  Is  the 
maximum  we  should  spend  on  a  given 
program.  Yet.  I  also  find  myself  in  agree- 
ment with  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  indi- 
cating that  perhaps  priorities  in  this  par- 
ticular bill  were  not  properly  struck. 

I  have  taken  this  time  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  a  matter  which 
I  think  is  a  real  problem  nationally,  and 
that  is  the  problem  of  the  health  of  our 
country.  I  wonder  if  the  membership 
realizes  that  as  of  right  now  we  in  the 
United  States  have  a  shortage  of  50.000 
doctors,  and  that  by  1970  we  will  have  a 
shortage  of  270.000  nurses.  Yet  In  this 
very  appropriation  bill  that  we  are  asked 
to  approve  you  will  find  that  the  empha- 
ses are  not  on  the  development  of  more 
manpower  and  womanpower  t  take  care 
of  the  needs  of  our  country,  but  the 
emphasis  is  on  research.  I  would  say  to 
you  that  at  the  appropriate  time  I  am 
going  to  offer  an  amendment  which  will 
reduce  by  10  percent  the  amount  of 
money  appropriated  in  this  bill  for  NTH 
research  and  development  programs 
which,  strangely  enough,  amount  to 
$1,350,000,000.  10  percent  of  which,  co- 
Incidentally.  is  almost  the  exact  amount 
of  money  that  title  I  funds  were  re- 
duced— $135  million. 

So  that  if  you  agree  with  me — and 
I  hope  at  the  time  I  offer  the  amendment 


to  develop  sufficient  facts  to  convince  you 
that  this  will  not  in  any  way  Impair  the 
research  programs  of  our  country — then 
we  can  maintain  the  level  of  this  appro- 
priation bill  and  not  increase  it  by  5 
cents.  However,  we  can  place  the  priority 
which  I  agree  it  should  be:  in  the  edu- 
cation of  our  youth:  and  at  the  same 
time  not  harm  one  bit  the  NIH  programs 

If  you  have  any  questions  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
can  stand  a  reduction.  I  refer  you  to  our 
own  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, which  examined  this  entire  pro- 
gram back  in  1961  and  again  in  1967 
It  concluded  that  the  Congress  has  been 
overzealous  in  appropriating  money  for 
health  research. 

The  committee  argued  that  the  Con- 
gress has  been  overzealous  in  appropriat- 
ing money  for  health  research.  These 
are  not  my  words  but  the  committee's 
words: 

The  conclusion  Is  Inescapable  from  a  study 
of  NIH's  loose  administrative  practices  that 
the  pressure  for  spending  Increasingly  large 
appropriations  has  kept  NIH  from  giving  ad- 
equate attention  to  basic  management  prob- 
lems. 

With  the  acute  shortage  of  doctors  and 
nurses  and  medical  schools  and  dental 
schools  we  are  doing  very  little.  If  any- 
thing to  be  helpful.  We  are  spending 
roughly  for  muring  schools  alone — and 
this  Is  a  classical  example — $4.8  million 
for  the  construction  of  collegiate  schools 
of  nursing,  and  we  are  spending  only 
$3.2  million  for  construction  grants  to 
hospital  oriented  and  associated  degree 
schools,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  lat- 
ter produce  84  percent  of  the  nurses. 
And,  as  I  indicated,  we  are  asked  to 
spend  $1,350  million  for  research,  while 
we  are  asked  to  spend  only  $267  million 
for  the  training  and  the  development 
and  the  programing  of  medical  and  den- 
tal schools  smd  development  of  doctors. 

I  have  supplied  the  Subcommittee  of 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  with  some  interesting  statis- 
tics, one  of  which  shows  in  a  survey  I 
made  of  sdl  the  medical  schools  of  the 
United  States  today,  that  of  the  gradu- 
ates in  1967  and  1968.  only  15  percent 
are  going  Into  general  practice.  TTieir 
entire  effort  these  days  is  on  research. 
Yet  the  following  comparison  indicates 
that  research  is  the  most  destructive  in- 
fluence in  educational  expansion: 
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NATIONAL    INSTITUTES  OF  HEALTH   RESEARCH  GRANTS  TO  20  MEDICAL  SCHOOLS,  RANKED   IN  DESCENDING  SCALE 
ACCORDING  TO  AMOUNT  OF  MONEY  AWARDED.  FISCAL  YEAR  1967  FUNDS 

COMPARISON  WITH  ANNUAL  INCREASES  IN  GRADUATES,  196S-66 

[Oellsn  in  Hieusand*] 


Rank 


MtdicJl  Kiraol 


Number     Number        Net 
Dollars       of  gradu-    ot  gradu-     increase 
atts.  l%&  ates,  1966        or 

decrease 


Yeshiva  University.  Albert  Einstein  College  o(  Medicine $10^765 

Columbia  University.  College  ot  Pbysicians  and  Surgeons 10,260 

Harvard  Medical  Scl>ool 10,1M 

University  of  Cahlornia  School  ot  Medicine,  Los  Angeles 10,0(7 

University  of  California  School  ol  Medicine,  San  FrencocQ 9,  SOO 

Unwersrty  o'  Washington  School  ol  Medicine 9,077 

Washington  University  School  ot  Medicine I^B7 

University  ol  Chicago  School  ol  Mediane    ... I,(M 

Unnersity  ol  Pennsylvania  School  ol  Medicine................. ^WI 

Joiins  Hopkins  University  Sctiool  ol  Medicine t.Slt 
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87 
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114 
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+8 
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+2 

67 
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-8 

124 

132 

+8 

82 

84 

-2 
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In  other  words,  with  a  Federal  re- 
search expenditure  of  over  $94  million 
only  19  more  medical  graduates  were 
made  available. 

I  will  discuss  at  the  time  of  the  amend- 
ment a  statement  by  the  very  distin- 
;  uished  dean  emeritus.  Dr.  W.  C.  Davison, 
of  the  Duke  University  School  of  Medi- 
ci.ne,  who  said  about  these  grants: 

It  Is  true  that  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  the  American  Heart  Association,  the 
American  Cancer  Society,  and  other  grantors 
do  not  Insist  that  the  faculty  apply  for  these 
large  grants,  but  so  long  as  they  are  available. 
there  Is  a  great  temptation  to  get  as  much 
;is  possible.  Few  faculty  members  have  the 
th.aracter  to  withstand  this  temptation,  and 
13  attend  to  their  chief  Job  of  medical  educa- 
tion. After  the  lean  famine  years  in  the 
thirties  of  having  too  little  money  for  re- 
search. It  Is  hard  to  refrain  from  gorging  like 
rinall  boys  or  Indians,  and  to  realize  that 
1  Indigestion  from  having  too  much  Is  worse 
than  hxuiger  from  having  too  little.  Like  the 
ciptaln  in  "South  Pacific,"  the  members  of 
the  staff  want  more  and  larger  projects,  often 
ret^ardless  of  whether  they  are  particularly 
Interested  In  the  field  In  which  the  grants 
are  available.  Some  departments  are  Judged 
by  the  amount  of  money  they  can  obtain, 
even  though  the  members  of  the  department 
are  already  as  busy  as  they  can  be  with 
teaching  and  a  reasonably  active  research 
program.  Some  appointments  and  promotions 
are  based  on  the  Individual's  ability  to  attract 
money.  In  other  words,  some  research  Is 
being  done  primarily  to  obtain  an  appropria- 
tion and  not  to  further  medical  education 
or  to  stimulate  the  staff  and  students.  In 
fact,  some  outside  sponsored  projects  have 
been  so  huge  and  so  hastily  and  badly 
planned  that  the  principal  Investigators, 
through  boredom  or  fatigue,  have  refused 
to  write  up  the  re.sultB.  They  have  literally 
been  "choked  by  dollars."  With  grants  for 
research  projects,  research  facilities,  research 
training,  research  equipment,  research  per- 
sonnel, and  for  anything  In  any  way.  shape, 
or  form,  so  long  as  It  Is  for  research,  the 
central  educational  function  of  medical 
schools  bsis  been  seriously  distorted. 

In  his  statement.  Dr.  Davison  points 
out  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  today  in 
many  of  the  medical  schools  of  this 
coimtry  selection  as  a  professor  or  as  a 
dean  Is  determined  in  large  degree  by 
the  size  of  the  Federal  grant,  because  as 
an  individual  the  grant  is  taken  with  the 
professor  to  the  medical  school  and  the 
medical  school  gets  roughly  10  to  25  per- 
cent of  the  grant  for  administrative  pur- 
poses. 

So  what  this  committee  is  doing — I 
know,  without  realizing  it — is  persuad- 
ing the  yoimg  men  and  women  of  this 
country  to  put  their  emphasis  on 
research. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  by  giving  a 
key  expression  of  the  distinguished  dean 
emeritus  of  Duke  University,  Dr.  Da- 
vison, who  says  also : 

To  quote  Parkinson's  law  for  "Grantman- 
shlp":  "After  your  grant  has  been  obtained — 
perhaps  from  government,  perhaps  from 
public  charity,  or  more  probably  from  pri- 
vate benefaction,  your  next  problem  Is  how 
to  overspend  the  money  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible so  as  to  be  Justified  In  asking  for  more 
the  next  time." 

So  the  amendment  will  reduce  the  re- 
search grants  by  10  percent,  which  will 
be  $135  million,  and  it  will  give  the 
Secretary  the  right  to  spend  that  $135 
million  on  education.  It  will  not  increase 
the  appropriation  In  this  bill  by  5  cents, 
axiv 1170— Part  14 


Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Williah 
D.  Ford]. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, lest  we  be  further  confused  by  the 
already  confusing  colloquy  which  has 
taken  place  here  on  the  floor  with  regard 
to  title  I.  I  believe  we  ought  to  under- 
stand vei-y  clearly  what  the  ultimate  im- 
pact of  the  action  of  tlie  Appropriations 
Committee  would  be  if  we  allowed  the 
bill  to  stand  as  presented  to  us.  1  cite  as 
authority  for  the  statement  I  am  roing 
to  make  a  letter  which  I  believe  most 
Members  of  the  House  received  from  the 
National  School  Boards  Association. 

I  have  heard,  on  botli  sides  of  the  aisle, 
ever  since  I  came  to  Congress,  that  we 
should  trust — if  anyone  in  the  field  of 
education — the  locally  elected  and  se- 
lected boards  of  education  and  their 
judgment  with  regard  to  the  important 
needs  of  education. 

I  have  been  shocked,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  to  see  here  today  that  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  through  some  of 
its  members,  is  willing  to  fly  in  the  face 
of  that  trust  and  to  deny  the  local  ad- 
ministrators their  day  and  the  exercise 
of  their  judgment. 

In  any  event,  the  National  School 
Boards  Association,  in  studying  the  pro- 
posal before  us,  has  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  $136  million  cut  proposed 
in  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  will  this  year  cause 
17,000  participating  school  districts  to 
cut  their  programs  designed  at  the  local 
level  by  local  administrators  for  educa- 
tionally deprived  children  by  about  11 
percent;  as  an  across-the-board  figure. 

The  tragic  national  result — they  point 
out — of  this  kind  of  cut  would  be  in- 
evitable, because  most  of  these  school 
districts  across  the  coimtry — we  are  now 
at  the  end  of  June — have  already  fully 
committed  their  available  local  funds. 
The  legislatures  have  adjourned  or  have 
passed  appropriations.  They  know  what 
the  local  taxes  are  going  to  bring  in. 
They  have  worked  out  their  budgets. 
They  have  hired  their  teachers  for  next 
year,  or  are  hiring  them.  They  are  com- 
mitted for  the  school  year  which  is  going 
to  start  in  September. 

If  we  now  make  this  kind  of  a  cut,  we 
are  cutting  11  percent  out  from  under 
all  these  programs  all  across  the  country. 
I  guarantee  that  Members  will  hear  from 
parents  and  school  boards  and  admin- 
istrators of  those  17,000  school  districts, 
just  as  a  starter. 

I  was  a  little  shocked,  as  I  said,  to 
see  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  proud- 
ly espouse  authorship  and  defend  here 
the  amendment  on  page  13  of  the  bill 
with  respect  to  a  limitation  on  the  pur- 
chase of  equipment.  I  do  not  really  care 
how  much  equipment  is  purchased  un- 
der title  I  or  whether  we  purchase  any 
at  all.  But  there  is  an  important  principle 
involved  here. 

That  principle  is  this:  Are  we  now 
going  to  follow  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee while  it  legislates  in  an  area 
where  we  chose  not  to  legislate?  The 
amount  of  money  here  is  not  important. 
The  principle  is  the  same,  without  regard 
to  whether  it  Is  $68  million  or  $600  mil- 


lion. Are  we  now  going  to  let  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  lead  us  into  saying 
to  all  the  local  school  districts  across 
the  country,  "We  are  giving  you  title  I 
money  because  of  the  number  of  school- 
children you  have  who  are,  as  a  result  of 
poverty  and  other  causes,  educationally 
deprived  children,  between  tlie  ages  of 
5  and  17,  but  we  are  going  to  tell  you. 
when  we  give  you  that  money,  that  there 
are  some  things  thou  slialt  not  do  with 
regard  to  education.  For  a  starter,  we 
are  going  to  say  'Thou  shalt  not  spend 
money  on  equipment.'  " 

The  first  year  of  this  act.  when  we 
passed  the  bill,  we  finally  limf>ed  through 
the  Congress  an  appropriation  2  months 
after  the  children  were  in  school.  Every 
school  administrator  across  tlie  country 
was  caught  with  a  new  law  and  was  told, 
"you  must  come  up  with  a  way  to  si>end 
this  money  even  though  it  is  too  late 
to  go  out  and  hire  the  remedial  reading 
teachers  and  tlie  other  people  you  would 
have  liked  to  hire;  even  though  it  is  too 
late  in  the  year  to  find  these  people." 

What  did  they  do?  They  did  a  logical 
and  it  seems  to  me  rather  intelligent 
thing.  They  made  a  conscientious  deci- 
sion during  that  first  year  they  would 
make  up  for  the  great  lack  of  equipment 
that  had  accumulated  in  most  of  tlie 
overtaxed  school  districts  for  a  long  pe- 
riod of  time,  and  tliey  bought  a  lot  of 
equipment. 

They  bought  a  lot  of  equipment,  but 
since  that  time,  year  after  year,  their 
ability  to  cope  with  the  planning  neces- 
sary at  the  local  level  to  implement  this 
legislation  has  increased  and  a  smaller 
and  smaller  part  of  the  total  funds  ap- 
propriated under  title  I  have  been  used 
for  equipment.  However,  even  if  they 
were  going  to  spend  only  half  of  it  for 
equipment  in  this  year,  if  you  vote  to 
sustain  the  committee  and  do  not  sup- 
port the  amendment  to  take  out  this  lan- 
guage, then,  as  a  matter  of  principle, 
you  are  saying  we  shall  not  spend  it  on 
this,  and  the  next  thing  is  somebody  in 
their  wisdom  in  this  Congi-ess  is  going  to 
say  what  they  shall  spend  it  for.  I  sub- 
mit that  you  are  giving  way  to  Federal 
control  of  the  very  kind  everyone  has 
resisted  in  this  House. 

But  what  of  the  charge  that  too  much 
money  goes  for  equipment?  With  respect 
to  purchase  of  equipment  with  title  I 
funds  it  must  be  noted  that  funds  for  the 
first  year's  activities  under  ESEA  came 
out  only  a  few  months  before  the  end 
of  that  fiscal  year.  Under  those  circiun- 
stances  it  was  imderstandably  difficult 
for  schools  to  get  their  programs  into 
full  opeiation  and  make  use  of  the  money. 
For  this  reason,  many  of  them  decided 
to  use  the  available  funds  for  the  pur- 
chase of  equipment  which  they  would 
need  later  in  their  programs. 

When  inspectors  visited  school  systems 
that  summer,  there  obviously  were  sub- 
stantial quantities  of  equipment  and 
materials  wliich  had  not  been  used;  the 
programs  in  which  they  were  to  be  used 
had  not  been  implemented,  and  the  per- 
sonnel were  not  at  that  point  on  hand. 
As  the  programs  got  going,  the  equip- 
ment and  materials  were  assimilated  very 
rapidly.  Not  one  single  case  is  currently 
known  of  such  equipment  and  materials 
which  are  still  in  storage. 
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No  one  advocates  that  the  Federal  pro- 
granu  should  be  oriented  primarily  to 
the  purchase  of  equipment  and  mate- 
rials. But  the  facts  are  that  teachers  and 
students  need  modem  educational  tools. 
and  that  the  supplies  of  these  tools  are 
far  from  adequate. 

Less  than  20  percent  of  the  schools  in 
the  United  States  meet  the  accepted 
statKlards  for  school  media  and  equip- 
ment programs  which  were  established 
in  a  study  funded  by  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  and  which  have  been  accepted 
by  a  number  of  national  educational 
organizations.  State  departments  of  edu- 
cation, and  school  accrediting  orKanlza- 
tions.  These  standards,  which  were  estab- 
lished by  educators  on  the  basis  of  ex- 
perience, rather  than  by  bureaucratic 
fiat,  provide  for  the  minimum  of  equip- 
ment and  materials  which  are  needed 
to  do  an  acceptable  job — and  less  than 
a  fifth  of  the  schools  in  the  United  States, 
and  virtually  no  schools  in  the  less  af- 
fluent areas,  have  the  eqiiipment,  ma- 
terials, or  budgets  to  meet  these  stand- 
ards. 

One  or  the  most  important  new  devel- 
opments in  education  is  the  media-cen- 
tered school.  This  is  a  school  whose  in- 
structional programs  center  around  an 
educational  media  center,  providing  mod- 
em materials  and  equipment  to  all  teach- 
ers and  students.  These  schools,  which 
are  proving  outstandingly  successful  in 
actual  practice,  require,  as  a  minimum, 
the  quantities  of  equipment  and  mate- 
rials which  are  called  for  in  the  national 
standards. 

There  is  considerable  evidence,  also, 
that  schools  in  economically  disadvan- 
taged areas  need  higher  quantities  of 
equipment  and  materials  than  the  norm. 
Ghetto  youngsters  generally  have  poor 
reading  abilities,  and  are  disenchanted 
with  conventional  classroom  procedures. 
Through  the  use  of  new  and  powerful 
teaching  tools  such  as  movies.  TV,  over- 
head projectors,  and  videotape  recorders, 
their  interest  can  be  captured  and  re- 
tained. By  any  reasonable  standard  of 
evaluation,  the  programs  for  the  disad- 
vantaged which  have  involved  the  heavy 
use  of  modem  materials  and  equipment 
have  been  some  of  the  most  successful 
activities  which  have  been  established 
under  the  Federal  programs  for  disad- 
vantaged children. 

And  Project  Discovery  and  other  simi- 
lar projects  have  shown  that  when 
teachers  have  modern  tools  immediately 
available  and  are  trained  in  their  use,  a 
substantial  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  classroom  instruction  results. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Rogers). 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
chairman  for  yielding  and  for  his  cour- 
tesy and  that  of  the  committee  during 
the  hearings  when  I  expressed  my  con- 
cern about  one  of  the  programs,  a  par- 
ticular program  in  my  area,  being  run 
by  OEO.  This  is  the  south  Florida  mi- 
grant legal  aid  program.  I  think  it  has 
been  overfunded.  poorly  administered, 
and  operating  completely  outside  of  its 
grant  and  the  authority  given  by  this 
Congress.  It  was  funded  for  2  years  and 
will  come  up.  I  am  sure,  for  an  additional 
grant  of  money,  probably  in  March  or 


April  of  1969.  I  hope  that  the  committee, 
after  receiving  all  of  the  reports  that  I 
have  presented  and  which  will.  I  am  sure, 
receive  more  reports,  take  action  to  see 
that  this  type  of  activity  is  stopped.  They 
are  taldng  fee-generating  cases,  which 
they  are  not  supposed  to  do.  They  are 
taking  criminal  cases,  which  they  are  not 
supposed  to  do  if  public  defenders  are 
available.  They  are  operating  completely 
outside  of  the  requirements  of  their 
grant,  and  I  am  amazed  that  this  kind  of 
activity  is  allowed  to  go  on  without  any- 
thing being  done  about  it.  I  brought  this 
to  the  attention  of  the  OEO  people. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
has  no  objection  to  legitimate  legal  aid 
to  non-fee-generating  cases.  Your  bar 
association  is  also  making  a  study  of  this, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  That  is  cor- 
rect. They  have  so  many  complaints  that 
the  Florida  bar  association  is  looldng 
into  it  as  well. 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  think  I  can  say  with  as- 
surance that  neither  the  committee  nor 
the  Congress  intends  to  furnish  legal  aid 
for  fee-generating  cases,  and  I  do  hope 
the  gentleman  will  present  to  this  com- 
mittee the  full  reports  from  his  bar  asso- 
ciation and  can  assure  him  that  we  will 
look  at  them  very  carefully. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  appreciate 
that  statement  from  a  member  of  the 
committee,  because  I  think  it  is  essen- 
tial. I  hope  that  the  chairmen  of  the 
authorizing  committee  will  not  approve 
of  this  type  of  activity,  also. 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  We  certainly  do  not 
approve  of  that  type  of  activity.  It  was 
never  the  intention  of  the  committee  nor 
the  Congress,  and  we  did  place  a  limi- 
tation in  the  bill  against  using  Govern- 
ment funds  for  that  kind  of  thing.  We 
never  intended  any  such  use. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  legislative  committee. 
I  certainly  hope  between  the  two  com- 
mittees that  we  ccm  stop  this  type  of 
activity.  It  is  not  proper.  And  I  also  hope 
that  the  OEO  officials  that  I  have  talked 
with  and  have  had  a  conference  with 
again  today  will  take  corrective  action. 
Otherwise  this  grant  must  be  elimi- 
nated and  cut  off. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
me  this  time. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from   Iowa 

[Mr.  SCHERLEl. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
seven  volumes  of  testimony,  there  is  not 
sufficient  time  to  comment  on  each  of 
the  programs  involved  in  the  appropria- 
tion bill  we  have  under  consideration 
today.  However,  I  do  wish  to  make  some 
general  comments  on  a  few  of  these 
programs. 

Before  I  do  this.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  suijcommittee  for  their  statement  on 
pages  4  and  5  of  the  committee  report. 


I  am  referring  to  the  remarks  on  defer- 
ral of  unauthorized  appropriations.  As  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  the  committee  responsible 
for  authorizing  most  of  the  programs 
seeking  funds  today,  I  am  thankful  for 
your  pledge  that  you  will  not  con- 
sider any  request  in  1970  for  programs 
that  have  not  been  fully  authorized.  The 
attempt  to  follow  the  financial  gyra- 
tions of  these  agencies  is  indeed  con- 
fusing and  your  decision  not  to  fund  is 
a  strong  step  in  the  direction  of  regain- 
ing congressional  knowledge  of  what 
these  people  downtown  are  really 
spending. 

This  House  will  be  debating  soon  legis- 
lation on  extending  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  upon  which 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  has 
just  completed  hearings. 

The  bill  before  us  today  provides  for 
$14.5  million  increase  for  MDTA  over 
the  sums  spent  on  that  program  during 
the  last  fiscal  year.  One  of  the  better 
known  projects  funded  out  of  MDTA  is 
Pride.  Inc.  This  is  a  group  of  1,000  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  youths — with  militant 
leadership,  many  of  the  participants  hav- 
ing serious  criminal  records. 

William  Raspberry,  the  Washington 
Post  columnist,  said  that  one  of  the 
major  objections  to  Pride  was  the  fear 
that  while  it  was  very  nice  for  jobless 
youngsters  to  eam  $56  a  week,  they  would 
come  out  of  the  program  jobless  again 
and  with  nothing  to  show  for  their  stint 
except  a  few  dollars.  Granted,  the  streets 
and  alleys  of  the  city's  ghettos  need  to 
be  cleaned:  the  rats  need  to  be  eradi- 
cated; the  trash  needs  to  be  removed: 
but  what  long-term  benefit  is  there  for 
youngsters  to  become  very  good  at  clean- 
ing alleys.  At  the  present  time,  Pride  is 
under  investigation  by  the  Labor  De- 
partment for  a  numl>er  of  Irregularities 
involving  employment  of  youths  as 
young  as  10  years  old;  participation  of 
youths  without  the  required  work  per- 
mit: and  alleged  payments  of  checks  to 
fictitious  employers  of  youths  who  are 
not  actually  receiving  checks. 

This  is  but  one  of  many  projects  being 
funded  out  of  MDTA,  which  when  taken 
together,  indicate  that  an  overall  in- 
vestigation of  its  administration  is  a 
necessity. 

In  my  State  of  Iowa,  the  State  auditor 
has  uncovered  many  examples  of  care- 
lessness, waste,  and  inefficiency  in  the 
State  MDTA  program.  I  shall  go  into 
more  detail  when  H.R.  15045  comes  be- 
fore the  House  later  in  the  year.  Graph- 
ically illustrating  this  point  is  that 
thousands  of  dollars  of  MDTA  funds 
were  funneled  into  the  State  department 
of  public  safety  for  an  on-the-job  train- 
ing industry  that  existed  only  on  paper 
It  was  found  that  the  public  safety  em- 
ployees who  were  to  be  trained  not  only 
were  fully  employed  but  far  from  "un- 
employable." One  was  a  19-year  veteran 
of  the  agency  and  several  were  super- 
visors. All  were  surprised  to  learn  they 
were  recorded  as  having  undergone  8 
weeks  of  on-the-job  training. 

The  Iowa  auditor  also  uncovered  that 
MDTA  had  dished  out  around  $300,000  to 
261  firms  and  28  State  and  local  agen- 
cies for  manpower  training  programs. 
Yet.  in  spite  of  the  more  than  one-half 
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billion  dollars  voted  by  Congress  for 
MDTA  In  the  past  0  years,  some  948,000 
jobs  are  available  in  high-density  areas 
for  trained  workers.  In  other  words,  the 
Jobs  are  there,  but  not  the  skilled  labor. 
That  is  why  the  legislators  are  sharply 
asking:  "How  come?  How  do  you  explain 
spending  more  than  $500  million  to  train 
workers  and  yet  are  unable  to  fill  nearly 
1  million  vacancies  for  skilled  workers? 
Just  where  and  how  has  all  this  money 
been  spent?" 

Other  than  self -lauding  Labor  Depart- 
ment press  handouts  and  claims  there 
are  no  authoritative  reports  and  statis- 
tics since  MDTA's  establishment  In  1962. 

In  fact,  members  of  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  have  a  number  of 
local  reports  indicating  that  CEP  is 
largely  floundering:  that  relatively  few 
have  been  trained,  and  even  fewer  placed 
in  jobs.  Among  these  accoimts  are  the 
following : 

Birmingham  contracted  for  $3  million 
to  place  1.400  people  in  jobs.  As  of 
Decern l)er  7,  1967,  six  persons  have  been 
put  in  jobs,  and  several  hundred  more 
were  In  training  programs. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
BoLLrNG ) .  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  ScherleI. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

In  Pittsburgh,  under  a  $4  million  con- 
tract, 1,925  were  to  be  trained  and  placed 
Into  employment.  This  program  got 
underway  August  7.  1967.  but  as  of 
November  2,  1967,  only  74  persons  were 
employed. 

In  St.  Louis,  $5  million  to  place  4,000  in 
jobs  in  a  year's  time — could  not  get  off 
the  groimd.  A  major  reason  was  bureau- 
cratic Jealousies  between  the  Labor  De- 
partment and  the  OEO. 

Los  Angeles,  a  contract  for  $8.6  million 
was  signed  on  January  29,  1967.  At  the 
end  of  1967  it  had  hardly  employed  any- 
one at  all  and  $2  million  was  for  ad- 
ministrative "overhead." 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity.  This  bill  calls  for  a 
$100  million  increase  in  appropriations 
over  the  present  fiscal  year,  yet  a  promi- 
nent Nebraska  educator  has  called  for 
scrapping  of  the  Job  Corps,  and  all  other 
Federal  programs  designed  to  help  drop- 
outs. 

Dr.  J.  Galen  Baylor,  University  of 
Nebraska  professor  of  education,  stated: 

The  miserable  failure  of  ail  these  programa 
is  now  evident.  Whatever  vestiges  remain 
should  be  discarded  immediately. 

He  said : 

The  local  system  1*  the  only  agency  In 
America  that  Is  properly  staffed  and  equipped 
to  make  any  significant  contribution  to  the 
solution  of  the  school  dropout  program. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  the  goals  of  these 
agencies.  I  do  believe  that  all  of  us  have 
an  obligation  to  seek  assurance  that  these 
repeated  examples  of  waste,  mismanage- 
ment, and  outright  submission  to  violence 
and  intimidation,  will  not  continue.  If 
we  can  correct  the  abuses  in  these  pro- 
grams there  will  be  more  money,  more 
of  the  taxpayers'  money  that  could  be 
spent  with  greater  benefits  for  all. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  HollandI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  by  and 
large,  the  bill  before  us,  and  the  com- 
mittee's report  is  a  workmanlike  docu- 
ment. I  have  some  problems  with  some 
of  the  conclusions  which  the  dis- 
tingxiished  Appropriations  Committee 
reached,  but  these  are  questions  of  judg- 
ment, and  their  judgment  is  always  to 
be  respected.  But  on  one  point,  I  think 
it  appropriate  to  take  issue  on  the  facts 
with  the  committee  report. 

The  report  states : 

The  committee  questions  the  arbitrary  di- 
vision of  funds  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  in  allotlng  money  to  the  States.  A  re- 
view of  the  legislative  history  of  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  leaves 
considerable  doubt  that  the  Secretary  has 
the  authority  to  carve  the  State  apportion- 
ment up  between  institutional  and  on-the- 
job  training.  The  conmilttee  feels  vhat  it 
would  be  more  desirable,  and  more  In  Iceep- 
Ing  with  the  legislative  history,  if  the  States 
were  given  more  of  a  voice  in  deternUning 
the  division  of  available  funds  between  the 
two. 

As  a  men>ber  of  the  legislative  com- 
mittee which  has  jurisdiction  over 
MDTA,  and  as  chairman  of  the  very 
subcommittee  to  which  that  jurisdiction 
is  entrusted,  I  respectfully  suggest  that 
this  interpretation  of  the  legislative  his- 
tory is  in  error. 

On  almost  every  occasion  that  MDTA 
has  been  considered — and  It  has  been 
brought  up  for  amendment  on  several  oc- 
casions— efforts  have  been  made  to  fix 
the  allocation  of  funds  as  between  insti- 
tutional and  on-the-job  training.  On 
every  such  occasion,  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  has  turned  down 
such  proposEils.  and  the  House  has  con- 
curred in  the  committee's  judgment.  In 
1965,  on  March  15.  House  Report  170 — 
89th  Congress,  first  session — stated: 

Among  the  suggestions  made  by  witnesses 
before  the  Holland  subconunittee  were  two 
proposals  for  limiting  administrative  discre- 
tion upon  which  the  committee  believes  com- 
ments are  in  order.  Representatives  of  indus- 
try who  are  enthusiastic  over  the  progress  of 
some  of  the  major  MDTA  on-the-job  training 
projects  urged  the  committee  to  consider  re- 
quiring that  at  least  25  percent  of  MDTA 
training  funds  be  allocated  to  on-the-job 
training.  The  Committee  was  not  persuaded 
that  it  Is  desirable  to  establish  a  fixed  divi- 
sion of  funds  between  the  on-the-job  and 
institutional  training  components  of  the 
MDTA  program.  It  wishes  however,  to  em- 
phasize again — as  it  did  In  its  1963  report — 
that  a  large  role  for  on-the-job  training  was 
envisioned  at  the  time  the  act  was  adopted, 
and  that  the  Committee  counsels  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  give  continuing  attention  to 
the  problem  of  assuring  that  this  valuable 
type  of  training  Is  not  allowed  to  become  a 
relatively  neglected  aspect  of  the  program. 

This  language,  which  is.  I  suggest,  cen- 
tral to  the  legislative  history  of  MDTA, 
highlights  the  fact  that  the  parent  com- 
mittee had  reached,  3  years  ago,  two  con- 


clusions diametrically  opposed  to  the 
thrust  of  the  sentence  I  quoted  earlier 
from  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

First,  our  fears  were — and  mine  con- 
tinue to  be — that  on-the-job  training 
rather  than  Institutional  training  was 
the  part  of  the  MDTA  "mix"  in  danger 
of  neglect.  Second,  we  opposed  limiting 
the  administrative  discretion  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  in  determining  the  allo- 
cation as  between  Institutional  training 
and  on-the-job  training. 

Tills  comment  on  the  past  history  of 
the  act  may  seem  puiely  academic,  since 
the  bill  to  extend  the  expiration  dates  of 
MDTA  has  now  been  ordered  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  and  that  bill  will  contain  a  pro- 
vision fixing  institutional  allotments  at 
65  percent  of  the  total  appropriated  for 
title  II. 

I  do  not  entirely  approve  of  that 
amendment,  and  I  sincerely  hope  the 
MDTA  bill  as  ordered  reported  will  be 
amended  when  it  reaches  the  floor  to 
remove  this  rigid  allocation.  But  in  any 
event,  even  this  action  of  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  serves  to  throw 
doubt  on  the  "legislative  history"  as  un- 
derstood by  the  authors  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee's  report.  H  Jl.  15045, 
which  the  House  shortly  will  be  consider- 
ing does  not  give  to  the  States  the  right 
to  determine  how  the  split  will  be  made 
as  between  institutional  and  OJT  funds. 
It  would  have  the  Congress,  itself,  make 
that  determination.  Second,  in  setting,  as 
H.R.  15045  will,  a  65-percent  floor  on 
the  allocation  for  institutional  training, 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
is,  essentially,  confirming  the  views  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  who  in  testimony 
before  our  committee  states: 

In  view  of  the  Congressional  directive  cited 
above — 

Quoting  the  passage  I  have  quoted 
earlier  from  our  1965  report — 

it  would  seem  appropriate  to  budget  for  and 
obligate  at  least  30  to  35  percent  of  MDTA 
funds  for  the  OJT  program.  A  program  of 
this  proportion  cannot  be  said  to  be  at  the 
neglect  of  the  institutional  training  program. 

OJT  funds,  which  have  grown  from 
4  percent  of  the  total  obligated  in  1963 
to  31  percent  of  the  total  budgeted  for 
fiscal  1969,  have  yet  to  reach  the  35  per- 
cent which  even  the  restrictive  amend- 
ments approved  last  week  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  would 
allow.  Whatever,  then,  the  fate  of  the 
amendments  to  HJl.  15045.  which  will 
shortly  be  taken  up  by  the  House,  it  can- 
not accurately  be  said  that  the  legisla- 
tive history  of  MDTA,  right  down  to 
the  present  moment,  supports  the  con- 
tention that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has 
overemphasized  on-the-job  training,  or 
that  the  Congress  ever  intended  in  past 
years  to  limit  the  Secretary's  discretion 
in  these  matters. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 

I  Mr.  SCHEUER]. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  en- 
thusiastically support  the  amendment  of 
my  colleague  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Yates],  as  a  minimal  and  nec- 
essary step  in  getting  on  with  the  job 
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of  educating^  16  million  educationally  de- 
prived children  in  our  country. 

Despite  the  potential  for  progress  and 
change  inherited  by  the  ESEA  we  have 
failed  to  create  the  momentum  needed 
and,  bluntly  stated,  we  have  failed  to 
produce  programs  to  match  either  our 
lofty  rhetoric  or  our  clear  educational 
needs.  Like  the  rocket  which  has  left 
the  launching  pad.  ESEA  must  either 
soar  into  space  or  fizzle,  sputter  and  die 
aborning.  It  cannot  for  long  hover  above 
the  launching  pad.  suspended  in  mid- 
air halfway  between  success  and  failure. 
Yet  this  Is  exactly  what  it  is  doing  now, 
and  that  is  exactly  what  our  underfund- 
ing  is  going  to  produce  in  the  future. 

Let  me  quote  from  a  report  this  year 
of  the  National  Advisor>-  Council  on  Title 
I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act,  composed  of  local  citizens, 
local  school  personnel,  local  educators, 
who  say: 

What  is  now  required  for  Title  I  Is  pa- 
tient and  sustained  support  of  educators  In 
their  sometimes  uneven  progress  toward 
mastery'or  a  difficult  and  complex  situation — 
aa  tbey  Wttrk  to  change  the  present  odda  that 
a  disadvantaged  child's  future  will  t>e  de- 
termined by  his  family's  past  .  .  . 

We  must  look  upon  the  education  of  the 
poor  as  a  task  needing  a  generation  or  more 
to  aooompllsh.  and  requiring  substantially 
larger  funds  over  the  years  ahead.  Indeed, 
at  the  end  of  Title  I's  Qrst  year  the  surface 
of  this  Important  work  has  been  only  lightly 
scratched. 

They  continue: 

The  Council  Is  Inclined  to  question  how 
much  Is  accomplished  when  a  child  partici- 
pates In  an  Improved  learning  situation  for 
five  hours  a  week  or  less,  only  to  return  for 
the  remaining  20  hours  to  the  Impersonallzed 
climate  that  waa  the  setting  of  hla  orig- 
inal failure. 

This  means  that,  if  we  do  not  want 
to  do  the  whole  job  right,  we  should  not 
waste  taxpayers'  money  doing  half  a  job. 
FYom  the  cc«t  effectiveness  point  of  view, 
if  we  want  to  invest  money  in  making  our 
kids  functional  in  school,  we  ought  to 
do  it  all  and  create  an  education  system 
that  will  succeed,  that  will  produce  edu- 
cation success  instead  of  education  fail- 
ure and  defeat. 

Commissioner  Howe,  the  creative  and 
dynamic  Commissioner  of  Education, 
described  the  concept  of  "critical  mass" 
as  applied  to  education  and  said: 

U  you  get  enough  materlsds  of  the  right 
sort  together,  you  can  have  an  atomic  ex- 
plosion. But.  If  you  put  just  a  small  bit  of 
Ss&lonable  materials  together,  you  wlU  not — 
as  far  as  the  unaided  eye  can  detect — get 
anything  •  •  •  It  Is  only  when  you  exceed 
the  critical  mass  of  fissionable  substance 
that  you  produce  the  big  bang. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  want  to 
associate  myself  with  what  the  gentle- 
man is  saying  and  want  to  thank  him 
for  his  very  fine  statement. 

Mr.  SCHEIUER.  I  appreciate  my  col- 
league s  statement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  enough 
experience  uiMler  title  I  to  know  what 
works,  to  know  what  combination  of  ele- 
ments are  necessary  to  produce  the 
"critical  mass."  A  lot  of  the  things  that 


have  been  tried,  do  work,  do  create  the 
environment  for  progress. 

We  know  that  the  smaller  classes 
work — and  not  just  smaller  by  one  or 
two  as  they  are  now — than  the  general 
class  size  of  25  to  40.  but  the  classes  of 
18,  20,  or  22. 

We  know  that  the  in-service  teacher 
training  programs  work — not  just  5-  or 
10-day  programs  as  most  of  them  are 
now.  but  the  real  In-servtce  teacher 
training  programs. 

We  know  that  the  field  trips  work. 
They  give  the  child  from  the  slum  areas 
a  chance  to  perceive  the  outer  world,  and 
to  become  aware  of  a  great  variety  of 
places,  objects,  activities,  and  attitudes, 
that  were  totally  strange  and  unknown 
before.  It  enlarges  his  experience  and 
stimulates  his  desire  to  learn. 

We  know  that  individualized  instruc- 
tion works. 

We  know  that  teacher  Involvement  in 
the  planning  process  works. 

We  know  that  summer  activities  for 
kids  works  and  helps  to  stimulate  and 
to  motivate  them. 

We  know  that  nutrition  and  health 
care  for  kids  works. 

Is  It  any  wonder  that  a  kid  is  not  func- 
tional In  school  In  the  morning  when 
he  is  half  asleep  with  hunger  since  the 
last  square  meal  he  had  was  the  school 
lunch  the  day  before? 

We  know  that  parent  Involvement  in 
the  education  of  a  disadvantaged  child 
works. 

Indeed,  without  a  massive  and  mean- 
ingful pcu'ent  Involvement  enabling 
parents  to  play  a  supportive  role  in  the 
school  life  of  a  child,  almost  anything 
else  we  do  cannot  possibly  work  and  is 
do<xned  to  failure. 

These  are  the  things  then — smaller 
classes,  inservice  teacher  training,  field 
trips,  individualized  instruction,  teach- 
er involvement  in  the  planning  classes, 
simuner  activities — nutrition  and  health 
care,  parent  Involvement — this  is  what 
cMistltutes  the  "critical  mass"  and  we 
ought  to  get  on  with  the  job. 

We  have  only  just  begim  to  compre- 
hend the  magnitude  of  the  effort  it  will 
take  to  propel  each  disadvantaged  child 
into  effective  participation  in  our  educa- 
tional system  and  in  American  life.  It  will 
require  a  high  level  of  commitment, 
change,  and  resources.  We  have  the  will 
and  understanding  to  produce  the 
change  and  the  unquestioned  economic 
capability  to  muster  the  resources. 

We  must  get  on  with  the  job,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  time  is  now.  With  every  passing 
minute,  hundreds  of  infants  are  brought 
into  a  threatening  and  hostile  world 
they  did  not  create,  a  world  of  poverty, 
hunger,  illiteracy,  frustration  and  aliena- 
tion that  stands  ready  to  diminish  and 
perhaps  destroy  them. 

As  long  as  one  such  child  is  denied  the 
nutrition  and  health  care  he  needs  to  be- 
come physically  and  mentally  strong  and 
alert;  is  denied  a  perceptive  and  imder- 
standing  teacher  and  teacher  aides  who 
can  and  will  give  him  the  personal  at- 
tention and  concern  necessary  to  teach 
him;  is  denied  an  educational  system 
that  reaches  out  and  embraces  his  par- 
ents— involving  them  productively  in  his 
school  career;  then  the  educational  sys- 


tem functions  as  a  barrier  to  that  child's 
progress,  rather  than  as  an  open  door  to 
a  fuller  and  richer  life. 

Right  now,  across  the  Nation,  there  are 
16  million  such  children  for  whom  we  are 
providing  far  less  than  Commissioner 
Harold  Howe's  "critical  mass"  of  educa- 
tion services  and  facilities — for  whom 
our  educational  system  is  part  of  the  pris- 
on of  poverty,  joblessness  dependence, 
and  despair  instead  of  the  gateway  to  a 
full,  rich  life  of  comfort,  independence 
and  self-esteem  which  we  can  make  it  if 
we  will. 

We  must  get  on  with  the  job. 

Mr.  LAIRD,  Mr,  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Anderson!. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  HUnois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  certainly  want  to  extend  my  deep 
appreciation  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin for  yielding  me  these  2  minutes. 

The  only  purpose  I  have  in  asking  for 
this  time  Is  that  in  our  preoccupation — 
and  I  think  it  has  been  a  rightful  pre- 
occupation— with  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  that  deal  with  the  appropriations 
for  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act,  we  have  heard  very  little 
about  the  appropriations  that  this  bill 
carries  for  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. 

I  have  a  question  or  two  that  I  thought 
would  be  appropriate  to  direct  to  the 
committee  at  this  time  with  respect  to 
the  administration  of  that  program. 

This  week  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
president  of  the  Illinois  Bar  Association, 
Mr.  Stanley  L.  Ehrllch,  and  In  that  letter 
he  makes  a  very  valid  complaint. 

Back  in  November  1967,  the  Illinois 
State  Bar  Association  received  fimds 
from  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
to  operate  and  carry  out  a  program  that 
It  called  "the  legal  services  education 
program."  This  was  a  program  designed 
to  tell  poor  people  of  their  rights  and  op- 
portunities under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Illinois,  and.  I  take  it.  It  was  designed 
to  be  primarily  a  preventive  program. 
Because  the  funds  were  received  so  late 
In  the  year,  and  because  of  the  time  that 
was  required  to  select  personnel  and  to 
complete  staffing  arrangements,  on  the 
15th  of  March  of  this  year.  1968,  Mr. 
Ehrlich  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Earl 
Johnson.  Jr.,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Legal  Services  Programs  In  the  OEO  pro- 
gram here  In  Washington,  asking  for 
simple  permission  to  extend  the  period 
for  the  operation  of  that  program  from 
May  31.  1968,  to  October  31.  1968, 

To  date,  more  than  3  months  later. 
Mr.  Ehrlich.  the  president  of  the  Illinois 
State  Bar  Association,  tells  me  that  he 
has  never  even  had  the  courtesy  of  a 
reply  from  Mr.  Earl  Johnson,  Jr.,  the 
Director  of  this  particular  program. 

Mr.  EDirllch  In  his  letter  to  me  was 
imderstandably  very,  very  angry  and 
said  that  he  considered  it  an  affront  to 
the  whole  bar  association  of  the  State 
of  Illinois  that  this  Office  in  Washington 
did  not  even  afford  him  the  courtesy  of 
a  simple  reply  to  the  request  that  he 
made  ^o  them  as  to  a  logical,  I  think,  ex- 
tension of  this  particular  program. 

So  I  would  be  Interested  In  knowing 
from  the  distinguished  ranking  member 
or  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  whether  there  were  other 
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complaints  of  this  kind  with  respect  to 
the  administration  of  this  program  for 
which,  as  I  understand  it,  we  would  by 
this  bill  appropriate  an  additional 
SI. 873 ,000.000. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  would  like  to  say  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois 
that  we  have  had  other  complaints  along 
this  line.  There  is  an  increase  in  the  ap- 
propriation level  here  of  $100  million 
over  last  year's  funding.  I  hope  that  we 
can  hold  that  figure  In  the  bill.  I  will 
personally  see  that  the  complaint  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  is  called  to  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Harding,  Director  of 
OEO.  I  think  this  matter  has  not  been 
handled  properly. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
for  calling  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dlinols.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin, because  I  feel  this  Is  an  Inexcus- 
able dereliction. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
much  concerned  about  the  drastic  cuts 
in  this  bill.  As  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  I  have  fought 
the  cuts  for  needed  funding  of  education 
programs,  research,  and  related  fields  of 
endeavor.  Amendments  will  be  offered  to 
restore  necessary  funds  for  these  pro- 
grams which  are  so  vital  to  our  Nation. 
I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  In  sup- 
porting these  amendments.  Let  us  not 
be  "pennywise  and  pound-foolish!" 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
not  feel  that  I  was  properly  representing 
the  people  of  my  district  If  I  did  not  join 
with  my  colleagues  In  protesting  the  cuts 
made  by  the  Appropriations  Committee 
in  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  funds. 

I  recognize  the  fact  that  we  are  faced 
with  the  necessity  of  making  hard  deci- 
sions on  budget  cuts,  but  to  me  It  is  un- 
conscionable that  such  cuts  be  made  in 
funds  for  the  education  of  our  children. 
Many  of  the  critical  problems  we  face  to- 
day In  our  Nation  are  unquestionably  the 
result  of  the  lack  of  adequate  education- 
al opportunities  for  many  of  our  citizens. 

I  believe  that  we,  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress, have  the  responsibility — the  obli- 
gation— of  insisting  that  the  highest 
priority  be  placed  on  funds  for  educa- 
tion. Lack  of  adequate  education  leads  to 
unemployment,  resulting  In  the  lack  of 
the  commimication  skills  and  knowledge 
with  which  to  get  a  job.  To  offset  this 
crucial  problem  in  our  country,  we  are 
spending  millions  of  dollars  on  crash 
programs  to  upgrade  these  communica- 
tion skills  and  train  people  for  jobs.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  Is  a  "pound-fool- 
ish— pennywise"  approach. 

If  the  amounts  contained  in  the  bill  we 
are  considering  are  permitted  to  stand, 
my  State  will  lose  $553,000  In  funds  for 
title  I  alone.  A  loss  of  nearly  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars  for  Montana  would  be  a 
serious  blow  to  the  educational  system  in 
my  State  and  in  turn  would  deprive  the 
children  assisted  under  the  important 
and  meaningful  programs  included  in 
this  title  of  the  quality  of  education  they 
so  desperately  need  to  equip  them  to  be- 
come useful  and  productive  citizens. 

By  upgrading  and  Improving  programs 
for  children  of  low  Income  families, 
handicapped    children,    juvenile    delin- 


quents in  institutions,  dependent  and  ne- 
glected children  in  institutions,  and  mi- 
gratory children,  as  well  as  the  local 
education  agencies  who  administer  such 
programs,  we  are  helping  children  who 
have  too  long  been  neglected  In  our  edu- 
cational system  and  who  yet  deserve  the 
same  opportunities  afforded  those  more 
fortunate  children. 

Cutting  funds  for  title  HI  would  seem 
to  me  to  only  compound  the  problem. 
The  supplemental  educational  centers 
and  services  certainly  assist  in  beefing  up 
the  many  programs  carried  out  under 
title  I,  as  well  as  other  programs.  I  be- 
lieve that  these  centers  are  necessary  to 
our  educational  system  if  it  is  to  grow 
and  expand  to  meet  the  educational  de- 
mands of  our  times. 

I  am  also  very  much  concerned  with 
the  proposed  cut  in  funds  for  school 
library  services,  textbooks  and  other  in- 
structional materials  under  title  II,  If 
teachers  are  to  teach  and  children  are  to 
learn,  they  certainly  must  have  the 
necessary  textbooks  and  other  materials 
to  accomplish  this. 

Mr,  Chairman,  as  I  said  earlier  this 
month  when  we  were  considering  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bill,  I  am 
aware  that  cuts  must  be  made  in  our 
domestic  spending  as  long  as  we  must 
pursue  the  Vietnam  conflict.  But,  if  we 
are  to  continue  to  grow  as  a  nation,  and 
remain  the  strong,  vital  country  we  have 
always  been,  the  one  place  we  caimot 
economize  Is  in  the  field  of  education. 

An  informed,  alert,  educated  people 
are  the  basic  strength  of  our  country. 
Our  children  are  our  hope  of  the  future, 
and  the  least  we  can  do  for  them,  I  be- 
lieve, is  to  insure  that  they  have  maxi- 
mum educational  opportunities. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port amendments  to  restore  these  funds. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  before  us  the  appropriation  bill  for 
the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related 
agencies  for  fiscal  year  1969.  This  is  the 
first  appropriation  measure  for  our  con- 
sideration since  the  House  acted  on  the 
Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control  Act 
last  week. 

Fear  was  expressed  the  first  week  that 
the  cuts  in  expenditures  and  obligational 
authority  would  imperii  many  programs 
vital  to  our  national  welfare.  The  bill 
before  us  clearly  indicates  that  those 
fears  were  well  founded.  Funds  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  are 
being  cut  $200  million  below  the  admin- 
istration requests.  This  is  $369  million 
below  the  appropriations  level  for  fiscal 
1968. 

I  have  often  said  that  this  Nation's 
dearest  and  most  valuable  asset  is  its 
youth.  A  most  important  program  to 
properly  develop  this  asset  is  education. 
The  proper  education  for  all  of  our  youth 
regardless  of  their  backgroimd.  The  Con- 
gress has  recognized  this  need  and  en- 
acted special  programs  for  this  very  pur- 
pose. One  such  effort  Is  contained  In  title 
I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act.  This  is  a  basic  aid  program 
for  slum  area  schools.  The  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  slashed  $136  million 
from  the  amounts  requested  for  this  pro- 
gram. The  figure  recommended  by  the 


committee  would  be  almost  $127  million 
below  that  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1968.  Such  action  at  this  time  Is  uncon- 
scionable. I  cannot  support  such  action 
for  to  do  so  would  be  to  rob  our  needy 
youth  of  the  opportxmity  to  receive  a 
proper  education.  They  need  this  oppor- 
tunity. I  will  support  the  amendments 
that  win  be  proposed  to  restore  the  funds 
cut  from  the  educational  program. 

Further,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  con- 
tains provisions  to  negate  the  recent  ac- 
tion3  of  the  Supreme  Court  dealing  with 
title  IV  of  the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964  as 
that  title  applies  to  segregated  school 
systems.  I  will  vote  and  urge  my  fellow 
Members  to  vote  to  delete  sections  409 
and  410  of  this  bill.  Such  a  vote  will  serve 
to  protect  the  constitutional  rights  of 
young  people,  and  their  parents,  in  school 
districts  which  for  over  14  years  have  re- 
fused to  provide  the  equality  of  educa- 
tional opportunity  which  justice,  moral- 
ity and  commonsense  all  require. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
a  poor  nation  indeed  if  we  cannot  afford 
to  provide  proper  education  for  our  chil- 
dren. If  we  are  a  poor  nation,  then  we 
should  act  the  part.  We  should  budget 
our  resources  with  great  care.  We  should 
set  priorities, 

Vei-y  high  on  that  list  of  priorities,  at 
the  top,  should  be  the  proper  education 
of  all  Americans. 

We,  as  Members  of  Congress,  are 
called  upon  to  spend  billions  of  dollars. 
Most  of  us  agree  that  the  budget  should 
be  cut,  but  when  it  comes  to  a  specific 
stroke  of  the  ax,  we  find  ourselves  fight- 
ing for  projects  for  our  own  districts. 
No  one  here  should  misconstrue  my 
statement  as  criticism,  because  we  all 
realize  that  one  of  the  reasons  we  were 
sent  to  Congress  is  to  fight  for  our  dis- 
tricts. 

There  are  some  projects  of  question- 
able value  in  most  districts.  Each  proj- 
ect in  my  district  is  necessary  for  the 
national  security,  or  serves  a  vital  need 
of  my  own  constituents. 

Just  last  week  Congress  passed  the 
buck  to  the  executive  branch  of  Govern- 
ment by  telling  It  to  cut  $6  billion  from 
the  budget.  This  has  not  gone  unnoticed 
by  the  electorate. 

Today  we  are  asked  to  pass  an  ap- 
propriations bill  which  can  have  no 
other  effect  than  the  further  deteriora- 
tion of  the  very  threadbare  reputation 
of  this  great  legislative  body. 

When  Congress  passed  the  authoriza- 
tions for  the  coming  fiscal  year,  we  were 
not  very  generous  in  the  area  of  educa- 
tion. A  reasonable  figure  has  been  stated, 
$6  billion,  by  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation, for  elementary  and  secondary 
education.  In  a  nation  that  has  a  gross 
national  product  of  almost  $1  trillion, 
that  Is  a  pitifully  small  request. 

Congress  authorized  $30  million  to 
start  a  program  of  bilingual  education, 
and  the  Office  of  Education  asked  for 
only  $5  million.  How  can  we  justify  ap- 
propriating nothing?  By  passing  the  au- 
thorization, we  encouraged  many  people 
to  plan  programs  which  would  put  Into 
effect  the  terms  of  the  bilingual  educa- 
tion bill.  Now,  all  these  dedicated  people 
find  out  that,  we  are  just  kidding  them 
along.  I  think  it  Is  a  cruel  thing  to  do — 
to  raise  the  expectations  so  high,  and 
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then  to  stand  by  and  do  nothing  to  help 
fulfill  those  expectations. 

I  shall  support  wholeheartedly  the  ef- 
forts of  the  honorable  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor I  Mr.  PiRKms)  to.  at  the  very  least, 
restore  the  amounts  cut  from  the  1969 
budget. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tenne.«»ee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  voting  for  passage  of  the  Reve- 
nue Expenditure  and  Control  Act  of  1968 
last  week.  I  stated  that  in  undertaWng 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  that  bill 
relating  to  expenditure  reduction  the 
Congress  should  exercise  particular  care 
that  vital  domestic  programs  such  as 
education  not  be  crippled. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
amendments  added  in  committee  to  the 
appropriations  measure  before  us  today 
seriously  threaten  the  maintenance  of 
effort  in  our  much-needed  elementary 
and  secondary  education  programs,  par- 
ticularly as  they  relate  to  our  efforts  to 
provide  educational  enrichment  for  the 
children  of  America's  slums. 

In  this  bill  t>etween  $184  million  and 
$200  million  Is  being  cut  from  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  pro- 
grams and  this  reduction  is  some  $365 
million  below  the  fiscal  1968  appropria- 
tion. 

Information  furnished  me  indicates 
that  my  own  State,  Tennessee,  stands  to 
lose  $3,079,891  under  title  I  of  BSEA 
alone  if  these  cuts  are  allowed  to  stand. 
But  the  dollar  here  is  not  as  Important 
as  the  threat  of  lost  time  of  opportunity 
for  America's  children. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  needs  In  education 
are  RTOwlns  daily,  and  local  and  State 
governments,  while  doing  their  best  to 
meet  their  obligations,  simply  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  take  up  the  slack  if 
these  rediKtlons  are  permitted  to  stand. 
They  Just  do  not  have  the  sources  of 
revenue.  In  the  meantime,  the  urgent 
needs  of  children  wlQ  not  be  met  and 
these  are  needs  which  caimot  be  made 
up*  at  %  later  date,  because  time  lost  at 
this  Important  period  of  a  child's  learn- 
ing and  development  Is  time  lost  forever. 
Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  Join 
with  rSy  colleagues  in  efforts  to  restore 
these  cuts  for  the  sake  of  our  children 
and  the  Nation's  future. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders  called  for  a  "major  national 
effort  to  attract  to  the  teaching  profes- 
sion well-quallfled  and  highly  motivated 
young  people  to  equip  them  to  work  effec- 
tively with  disadvantaged  students." 

In  conclusion  it  stated  that  the 
"Teacher  Corps  program  is  a  sound  in- 
strument for  such  an  effort." 

Yet.  Instead  of  giving  the  Teacher 
Corps  the  modest  Increase  it  requested 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year,  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  is  calling  for  a 
sharp  cutback  in  Teacher  Corps  funds. 
The  Teacher  Corps  spent  $17.3  million 
this  year.  With  this  money  it  sent  1.800 
teaching  interns  into  the  urban  and 
rural  poverty  area  schools  in  30  States 
of  our  Nation.  Whereas  many  regiilar 
teachers  are  fleeing  the  ghetto  for  the 
suburbs,  the  Teacher  Corps  is  reversing 
the  trend  by  sending  much-needed  help 
into  the  poorer  areas.  Life  magazine  said 
that  the  Teacher  Corps  "remains  the 


best  bargain  in  the  Federal  education 
program." 

The  Teacher  Corps  wanted  to  modestly 
step-up  its  program  by  adding  1,500 
teacher  interns  this  summer  and  called 
for  forward  funding  for  1.500  teacher 
interns  for  next  summer.  This  would 
mean  a  $31  2  million  budget  for  the  next 
fiscal  year.  Instead  of  granting  this  the 
Appropriations  Committee  has  cut  back 
the  request  to  $15  million.  Just  to  con- 
tinue the  Corps  at  its  present  size  with 
partial  forward  funding  for  next  year 
requires  $25  million. 

Let  us  not  turn  back  on  this  program 
which  has  been  described  as  a  "best  bar- 
gain." Let  us  not  maintain  the  status  quo 
with  a  program  that  has  shown  that  it  is 
dynamic  and  meeting  the  vital  educa- 
tional needs  of  the  Nation.  Let  us  grant 
the  Teacher  Corps  this  modest  Increase. 

I  will  vote  for  an  amendment  to  restore 
the  original  budget  request  of  $31.2  mil- 
lion to  the  Teacher  Corps  and  request  my 
colleagues  to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  RONAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
public  schools  of  our  poverty  areas  to- 
day there  is  a  growing  and  severe  short- 
age of  teachers.  The  Chicago  Teachers 
Union,  for  example,  has  estimated  that 
300  to  700  classrooms  have  no  regular 
teachers  at  all.  This  situation  stems  from 
the  fact  that  only  17  percent  of  all  con- 
ventionally trained  teachers  are  willing 
to  teach  in  the  inner  city.  Even  worse, 
only  2  percent  declare  themselves  willing 
to  teach  in  rural  schools. 

And  yet,  in  the  face  of  this  nationwide 
problem,  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  slashed  in  half  the  budget  of 
the  one  program  aimed  to  alleviate  this 
situation.  I  refer  to  the  Teacher  Corps 
which  has  requested  a  modest  $31.1  mil- 
lion to  provide  teachers  in  poverty  area 
schools.  Even  with  full  funding  this 
would  permit  only  an  expansion  from 
1,800  to  2,500  Corps  members.  The  $15 
million  approved  by  the  committee  would 
mean  even  fewer  recruits  than  last  year. 
This  is  simply  false  economy. 

The  present  1.800  Teacher  Corps  mem- 
bers have  won  the  ai^roval  of  school 
authorities  throughout  the  country.  The 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  calls  for 
this  program  to  be  vastly  expanded. 
Some  10,000  college  graduates  have  ap- 
plied to  the  Teacher  Corps  with  the  ex- 
pressed desire  to  teach  disadvantaged 
youngsters.  It  comes  as  no  surprise  that 
of  those  Corps  members  who  have  now 
completed  2  years  of  on  the  Job  train- 
ing in  disadvantaged  schools  nearly  90 
percent  intend  to  remain  in  the  teaching 
profession,  and  72  percent  intend  to  con- 
tinue working  in  poverty  area  schools. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Teacher  Corps  is 
attracting  a  new  type  of  dedicated  teach- 
ers which  this  Nation  desperately  needs. 
It  would  be  folly  to  subject  this  program 
to  the  severe  cut  voted  out  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  The  least  the 
Congress  can  do  is  see  that  the  Teacher 
Corps  suffers  no  worse  than  the  across- 
the-board  budget  cut  which  may  apply 
to  other  programs. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  am  distressed  that  my  col- 
leagues on  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  have  decided  that  the  bi- 
lingual education  program  could  be  sac- 


rificed for  the  sake  of  fiscal  economy. 
This  program,  first  authorized  last  year, 
offered  hope  at  long  last  to  an  estimated 
2  million  Spanish-speaking  American 
children  who  have  been  cut  off  from  full 
participation  in  the  educational  process 
by  a  barrier  of  language. 

As  I  have  described  to  you  before,  typi- 
cal consequences  of  this  language  bar- 
rier are  found  in  my  own  congressional 
district,  which  has  the  second  largest 
population  of  persons  with  Spanish  sur- 
names in  the  State  of  California.  The 
Mayfair  neighborhood  is  the  core  of  this 
population,  only  4  miles  from  downtown 
San  Jose,  but  isolated  from  the  main- 
stream of  city  life  by  much  more  than 
mere  miles. 

A  substantial  proportion  of  the  resi- 
dents of  Mayfair  speak  little  or  no  Eng- 
lish. This  language  barrier  has  become 
the  foremost  obstacle  to  obtaining  em- 
ployment, and  many  of  the  needed  so- 
cial services  that  we  often  take  for 
granted.  It  is  especially  an  obstacle  in 
obtaining  an  education,  for  the  Spanish- 
speaking  child  falls  far  behind  in  his 
studies  because  he  is  working  with  a  lan- 
guage that  he  has  never  been  taught, 
and  very  likely  does  not  understand.  One 
of  the  striking  results  of  this  Is  seen  in 
the  dropout  rate  for  these  children, 
which  is  one  of  the  highest  for  any  group 
in  America.  While  the  Santa  Clara  Coun- 
ty average  of  educational  attainment  is 
12.2  years,  the  Mayfair  resident  has  at- 
tended an  average  of  only  8.8  years  of 
school. 

We  should  also  recognize  that  if  the 
language  barrier  did  not  prevent  these 
proud  citizens  from  iiigher  economic  and 
educational  achievement,  our  country 
would  benefit  more  fully  from  their  rich 
and  full  Spanish  heritage.  Our  whole 
country  loses  as  long  as  we  continue  to 
neglect  this  imique  and  perplexing  situ- 
ation. 

As  you  can  see,  the  consequences  of 
this  situation  are  indeed  great.  Despite 
this,  it  has  taken  many  years  to  make 
any  headway  at  aU  toward  finding  ade- 
quate and  constructive  solutions  to  this 
language  barrier.  A  major  step  was  fi- 
nally taken,  however,  in  December,  with 
the  passage  of  the  Bilingual  Education 
Act  as  part  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Amendments  of  1967. 
I  am  very  proud  to  have  been  one  of  the 
original  sponsors  of  this  important  legis- 
lative achievement. 

But  it  has  taken  only  6  short  months 
to  turn  the  hope  of  December  into  de- 
spair once  again — for  what  is  the  good 
of  a  program  that  cannot  be  implemented 
because  it  is  totally  shorn  of  its  funds. 
Are  we  to  settle  for  paper  progress  only? 

I  strongly  believe  that  we  cannot  sac- 
rifice the  fate  of  the  millions  of  non- 
Elnglish  speaking  Americans.  For  even 
one  child  to  be  deprived  of  his  birthright 
of  equal  opportunity  because  of  inade- 
quate language  preparation  is  a  cause  for 
national  shame.  We  must  provide  the 
funds  necessary  to  help  children  for 
whom  EInglish  is  a  second  language,  so 
that  they  will  have  an  opportxmity  to 
participate  more  fully  in  the  life  of  this 
Nation,  and  to  counter  the  social  and 
cultural  discrimination  which  has  been 
a  deterrent  to  their  rightful  achievement 
in  our  society.  Educators  and  demonstra- 
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tion  projects  have  shown  that  bilingual- 
Ism  is  a  liability  only  as  long  as  we  refuse 
to  commit  the  resources  necessary  to 
turn  it  into  the  distinct  advantage  that 
it  can  really  become.  We  must  commit 
these  resources  without  further  delay. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
ironically,  at  a  time  when  the  educa- 
tional crisis  in  the  nation  deepens,  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  has 
decided  to  cut  back  on  the  Teacher 
Corps,  the  one  program  designed  to  send 
able  college  graduates  into  the  ghettos 
and  the  poor  rural  areas. 

We  all  believe  in  economy.  But  is  econ- 
omy to  mean  that  we  are  going  to  seri- 
ously damage  programs  that  are  getting 
at  the  heart  of  the  matter?  Here  is  an- 
other program  where  we  have  begun  to 
lift  up  the  aspirations  of  the  poor  people 
of  this  country.  Now  it  appears  that  we 
are  going  to  deal  the  program  a  dis- 
heartening blow. 

Let  us  review  some  facts.  The  Teacher 
Corps  spent  $17.3  million  this  year.  The 
money  went  to  supply  1,800  teacher- 
interns  in  a  variety  of  Teacher  Corps 
programs  in  30  States.  The  programs 
ranged  from  schools  in  Harlem,  Detroit 
and  Chicago,  to  the  Indian  reservations 
of  Nebraska  to  the  migrant  labor  pro- 
grams in  California.  In  all  instances  the 
programs  were  aimed  at  educating  the 
children  of  the  poor.  They  were  aimed 
at  arresting  the  serious  drop-out  rates 
that  afOict  all  poverty  area  schools,  to 
give  a  little  hope  where  there  was  once 
despair.  Now,  when  we  consider  our 
monumental  budget,  spending  $17  mil- 
lion on  a  30-State  program  which  is 
doing  such  tremendous  good,  is  a  pid- 
dling sum. 

The  Teacher  Corps  proposed  to  ex- 
pand its  program  in  the  next  fiscal  year 
by  sending  1,500  more  teacher  interns 
into  the  field  this  sununer  and  asking 
for  forward  funding  for  1,500  more  for 
next  year.  Now,  by  any  standards,  this 
is  a  modest  step  forward  for  this  excel- 
lent program.  It  would  have  cost  $31.2 
million.  But  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  recommended  $15  million  for 
the  Teacher  Corps  for  the  next  fiscal 
year.  This  is  actually  a  cutback  in  the 
program  which  needs  $25  million  to  con- 
tinue as  it  is. 

I  think  the  facts  speak  for  them- 
selves. I  urge  that  this  body  restore  the 
original  Teacher  Corps  request. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  deeply 
concerned  about  the  reductions  not  only 
below  the  authorizations  previously  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress,  but  also  below 
the  administration's  budget  requests  in 
the  critical  areas  of  education,  antipov- 
erty,  air  pollution  control.  In  addition, 
sections  409  and  410  are  designed  to 
undermine  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  as  well  as  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions on  school  desegregation. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Act 
has  been  most  swlversely  affected.  The 
committee  has  recommended  a  reduction 
of  $135.9  million  below  the  budget  request 
of  $1.2  billion  for  title  I,  assistance  for 
education  of  children  from  low-income 
families.  The  authorization  available  for 
fiscal  year  1969  is  $2,775,959,699. 

New  York  City  stands  to  lose  $20  mil- 


lion out  of  the  $70  million  which  it  an- 
ticipated for  fiscal  year  1969. 

The  Teacher  Corps  request  of  $31.2 
million  was  cut  in  half.  The  $15  million 
appropriation  for  a  12-month  program 
contrasts  with  the  fiscal  year  1968  appro- 
priation of  $13.5  million  for  a  9-month 
program. 

Education  professions  development 
activities  fimds  have  been  cut  by  one- 
third  from  the  budget  request  of  $129.3 
million  to  $80  million. 

Funds  for  research  and  training  have 
been  cut  by  more  than  one-third  from 
$138,750,000  to  $86,417,000. 

The  new  bilingual  education  program, 
title  vn  of  ESEA.  has  not  been  funded 
at  all.  This  is  indefensible.  This  is  a  case 
of  a  program  for  deprived  students  with 
special  language  needs,  which  was  fi- 
nally adopted  with  a  reduced  authoriza- 
tion of  $30  million.  The  administration 
recommended  $5  million.  The  committee 
recommends  zero.  As  a  sponsor  of  the 
Bilingual  Education  Act,  I  take  strong 
exception  to  the  failure  to  recognize  the 
importance  of  this  program. 

Funds  for  air  pollution  control  are  to 
be  reduced  by  $20  million — from  $106.7 
million  to  $86.7  million.  This  is  inexcus- 
able. 

The  administration's  budget  request 
for  the  war  on  poverty  has  been  reduced 
by  $307  million — from  $2,880  billion  to 
$1,873  bilUon. 

These  areas — education,  pollution  con- 
trol, antipoverty — are  precisely  those 
which  should  be  designated  for  a  massive 
increase  in  efforts,  yet  the  conunittee  has 
recommended  crippling  cuts. 

The  committee's  action  with  respect 
to  civil  rights  is  deplorable.  We  have  wit- 
nessed the  fruits  of  decades  of  imequal 
opportunity  in  the  alienation  and  vio- 
lence which  is  plaguing  our  society.  Sec- 
tions 409  and  410  of  H.R.  18037  are  par- 
ticularly undesirable  in  this  regard.  They 
explicitly  prohibit  using  funds  in  the  bill 
to  require  busing  students  and  other 
measures  designed  to  overcome  racial 
imbalance.  Section  410  would  also  pro- 
hibit the  withholding  of  funds  as  a  sanc- 
tion in  the  case  of  school  districts  which 
are  deliberately  continuing  dual,  segre- 
gated school  systems. 

These  provisions  would  seriously  im- 
pair the  purpose  of  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  as  an  instrument  for 
carrying  out  the  landmark  Brown  against 
the  Board  of  Education  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  case  of  1954.  Today,  14  years  after 
that  decision  was  handed  down,  only  14 
percent  of  black  students  in  the  Deep 
South  are  in  desegregated  schools. 

Sections  409  and  410  would  conflict 
with  the  recent  U.S.  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision. Green  against  New  Kent  Coimty, 
in  which  the  Supreme  Court  held  that 
so-called  freedom-of-choice  plans  shift 
the  burden  on  placing  their  children  in 
integrated  schools  to  Negro  parents  in- 
stead of  making  it  a  duty  of  school  offi- 
cials. The  Court  held  that — 

If  there  are  reasonably  available  other 
ways,  such  for  illustration  as  zoning,  promis- 
ing speedier  and  more  effective  conversion 
to  a  unitary,  nonraclal  school  system,  "free- 
dom of  choice"  must  be  held  unacceptable. 

Plainly,  the  intent  of  sections  409  and 
410  is  to  overrule  both  the  Supreme  Court 


decisions  and  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
and  to  perpetuate  imconstltutlonal  seg- 
regation. These  provisions  should  be 
stricken  from  the  bill. 

I  also  intend  to  support  amendments 
which  will  restore  funds  which  have  been 
cut  from  critical  programs.  I  hope  the 
House  will  at  least  vote  for  the  amount  of 
the  budget  requests  which,  unfortunately, 
are  less  than  the  authorized  amounts. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
reaffirm  my  enthusiastic  support  for  the 
amendment  proposed  to  restore  the  $5 
million  requested  for  this  all-Important 
bilingual  education  program. 

As  the  author  during  the  last  session 
of  Congress  of  H.R.  8000,  one  of  the  origi- 
nal bills  to  establish  such  a  long-needed 
program,  and  as  coauthor  of  H.R.  16019, 
Introduced  this  year,  to  appropriate  the 
full  $30  million  authorized  by  title  VII  of 
Public  Law  90-247,  the  Elementary  and 
SecondaT  Education  Act  Amendments 
of  1967,  I  regretted  the  administration 
decision  to  request  only  $5  million  for 
bilingual  educ«ktion  for  fiscal  1969. 

And  I  was  deeply  disappointed  by  the 
Appropriations  Conunittee  action.  In  line 
with  its  regressive  no  new  starts  phi- 
losophy, of  eliminating  entirely  even  this 
meager  sum  to  finance  bilingual  educa- 
tion. 

This  shortsighted  and  ill-considered 
action  simply  Ignores  the  official  Con- 
gressional Policy  Declaration  contained 
in  Public  Law  90-247,  in  which  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate  went  on 
record  as  follows: 

In  recognition  of  the  special  educational 
needs  of  the  large  numbers  of  children  of 
limited  English-speaking  ability  In  the  Unit- 
ed States,  Congress  hereby  declares  it  to  be 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  local  educational 
agencies  to  develop  and  carry  out  new  and 
Imaginative  elementary  and  secondary 
school  programs  designed  to  meet  these 
special  educational  needs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  heard  sugges- 
tions made  that,  even  if  Congress  should 
now  renege  on  this  solemn  pledge  and 
declaration,  by  refusing  to  provide  funds 
to  implement  title  Vn  of  the  ESEA 
amendments,  that  there  would  still  be 
sources  of  financing  available  for  bi- 
lingual education  projects  under  title  I 
of  ESEA,  as  well  as  under  the  Head- 
start  program  of  the  war  on  poverty. 

However  comforting  and  encouraging 
such  an  assumption  may  be,  the  entire 
legislative  history  of  the  Bilingual  Edu- 
cation Act  testifies  to  the  contrary. 

Though  the  broad  language  of  title 
I  theoretically  could  authorize  local 
school  districts  to  sponsor  bilingual  edu- 
cation programs,  the  hard  fact  remains 
that  they  have  not  done  so.  By  and  large, 
the  educational  power  structure  has  not 
seen  fit  to  include  bilingual  education  as 
a  top-priority  Item  in  its  shopping  list 
for  title  I  funds. 

This,  in  fact,  was  the  key  considera- 
tion that  caused  Congress  last  year  to 
designate  a  separate,  new  title,  title  VH, 
to  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act,  as  a  means  of  earmarking  a 
specific  amount  each  year  to  set  up  a 
system  of  specialized  education  programs 
to  offer  America's  more  than  3  million 
bilingual   schoolchildren,   for   the   first 
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time,  a  real  chance  to  achieve  their  full 
educational  potential. 

This  year,  of  course.  It  I5  Idle  to  talk 
of  utilizing  title  I  funds  to  support  bi- 
lingual education  projects — when  the 
Appropriations  ComrrJttee  itself  has  Just 
cut  some  $135  million  out  of  the  budget 
request  for  title  I  submitted  to  Congress 
by  the  President. 

To  use  title  I  funds  for  bilingual  edu- 
cation would  not  only  require  taking 
away  money  from  currently- funded  title 
I  projects,  on  a  dollar-for-doUar  sub- 
traction basis,  but  would  reduce  total 
available  title  I  funds — already  substan- 
tially slashed  below  the  level  of  the  ad- 
ministration's "bare  bones"  budget  fig- 
ure. 

As  for  the  possibility  of  using  Head- 
start  funds  for  bilingual  education  proj- 
ects, I  would  like  to  point  out  that  this 
same  Appropriations  Committee,  again 
in  its  wisdom,  has  also  cut  funds  for  the 
war  on  poverty,  this  time  by  a  whopping 
$300  million. 

So,  it  would  appear  that  the  Headstart 
program  would  probably  not  be  the  most 
likely  prospect  to  rely  on  as  a  potential 
source  of  firm  financial  support  for  the 
bilingual  education  program. 

The  only  real  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  of 
obtaining  even  a  minimum  amount  of 
funding  to  start  this  vital  program  dur- 
ing the  next  fiscal  year  is  by  adopting 
the  proposed  amendment  and  restoring 
the  $5  million  budget  figure  as  originally 
requested  by  the  administration. 

Few,  indeed,  would  dispute  the  fact 
that  there  is  an  urgent  need  to  find  con- 
strxictive  solutions  to  the  unique  bilin- 
gual/ bicultural  education  problems  faced 
by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can schoolchildren  who  are  members  of 
our  many  ethnic  and  nationality  groups 
who  speak  a  language  other  than  Eng- 
lish. 

The  situation  is  just  beginning  to  re- 
ceive the  long-overdue  national  recogni- 
tion it  desenes  as  one  of  the  most  criti- 
cal education  problems  in  the  United 
States — calling  for  immediate,  aggres- 
sive, remedial  action  to  help  overcome 
the  serious  learning  diCQculties  experi- 
enced by  this  Important  segment  of  the 
Nation's  school-aged  population. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  regret  to 
say  that,  so  far,  little  progress  has  been 
made  toward  finding  adequate  answers 
to  the  highly  complex  problems  Involved. 

And  today,  job  opportunities.  Income 
levels,  economic  advancement,  in  fact, 
all  the  aspects  of  personal  and  family 
well-being,  are  closely  linked  to  educa- 
tional achievement  and  the  ability  to 
commiinicate  effectively  with  one  an- 
other. 

Those  of  our  citizens  who  are  severely 
handicapped  because  of  language  bar- 
riers In  our  modem,  predominantly  Eng- 
lish-speaking society  suffer  a  continual 
denial  of  the  opportunity  to  participate 
and  share  fully  in  the  rich  abundance  of 
20th-century  America. 

What  we  need  is  an  effort  to  develop 
the  kind  of  local-State-Federal  coopera- 
tive approach  necessary  to  meet  the 
special  educational  needs  of  the  large 
number  of  students  In  the  United  States 
to  whom  English  is  a  second  language. 

This  Is  the  very  kind  of  program  en- 
acted into  law  last  year  as  title  VII  of 


the  Qementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act — the  Bilingual  Education  Act. 

Intended  to  share  in  the  benefits  of 
this  landmark  legislation  are  American 
schoolchildren  from  a  wide  variety  of 
family  linguistic  and  cultural  back- 
grounds, including  Spanish.  French, 
Oriental.  Portuguese.  American  Indian, 
Eskimo.  Greek,  Italian,  Polish.  Hungar- 
ian, and  many  more. 

The  compelling  urgency  for  greater 
attention  to  this  area  is  graphically 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the  me- 
dian nimiber  of  years  of  school  com- 
pleted for  Spanish -speaking  persons  In 
the  Southwestern  States  is  8.1  years, 
whereas  for  English-speaking  citizens  in 
the  Southwest  it  is  12.1  years,  and  for 
nonwhite  persons  it  is  9  years  of  school 
completed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  the  House 
should  also  have  In  its  record  some  sta- 
tistical information  that  I  think  is  im- 
portant to  consider.  As  I  have  indicated, 
the  median  number  of  school  years  com- 
pleted by  the  Spanish-speaking  residents 
of  the  Southwest  is  8.1,  with  a  median 
annual  income  of  $2,084. 

In  the  urban  communities  it  is  8.4 
years,  with  a  median  income  of  $3,197. 
In  the  rural  nonfarm  areas  the  level  of 
education  is  6.9,  with  a  median  income 
of  $1,871  annually,  while  In  the  overall 
English-speaking  community  we  have  an 
education  level  of  12.1  and  the  amount 
received  annually  is  substantially  higher. 

May  I  also  break  that  down  now  to 
the  States  within  the  Southwest? 

In  Arizona,  for  example,  the  median 
educational  level  for  the  Spanish-speak- 
ing is  8.3.  and  median  Income  is  $3,269. 

In  California,  which  is  a  little  higher, 
the  median  school  education  is  9.2  with 
a  median  income  of  $4,179.  In  Colorado, 
it  is  8.7  with  an  income  of  $3,283.  In  New 
Mexico,  it  is  8.8  with  a  median  income  of 
$3,170.  And  In  Texas,  the  educational 
level  is  6.7  years,  vriih  an  annual  Income 
of  $2,297. 

As  we  review  the  amounts  that  are 
received  annually  by  the  Spanish-speak- 
ing people  of  the  Southwest  we  find  that 
in  almost  every  Instance  they  are  below 
the  so-called  poverty  level.  I  think  it  Is 
also  important  to  note  that  since  the 
Spxanish-speaking  faunlly  Is  larger  than 
the  national  average,  more  people  must 
be  supported  with  the  amounts  of  money 
I  have  indicated,  which  makes  it  very 
hard  indeed  for  a  man  with  a  large  fam- 
ily to  be  able  to  educate  his  children. 

This  is  true  in  the  elementary  and 
secondary  grade  levels,  and,  as  we  look 
at  the  financial  situation  of  the  South- 
west, and  the  tremendous  expense  of  a 
college  education,  we  find  that  the  ma- 
jority of  Spanish-speaking  families  in 
the  Southwest  cannot  possibly  even  be- 
gin to  afford  to  send  their  children  to 
college. 

The  tragic  record  of  drop-outs,  edu- 
cational disparity,  and  underachieve- 
ment  In  the  Southwest  has  been  called 
"the  greatest  single  failure  of  our  sys- 
tems to  provide  equality  of  educational 
opportunity  in  this  region." 

Moreover,  this  grade  and  high  school 
failure  continues  on  into  the  vital  field 
of  higher  education.  For  example,  ac- 
cording to  the  population  ratio  in  the 
State  of  California,  some  20.000  students 


from  the  Spanish-speaking  community 
should  be  enrolled  on  the  27  campuses 
of  our  fine  university  and  State  col- 
lege systems. 

However,  fewer  than  2,000  are  actu- 
ally enrolled. 

For  all  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
urge  the  Members  of  the  House  to  sup- 
port this  amendment. 

Relatively  speaking,  the  amount  re- 
quested is  not  large  when  compared  to 
the  billions  upon  billions  spent  each  year 
by  our  Government. 

But  the  purpose  is  most  worthy,  and 
most  urgent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  desire  any  more  time? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time.  I  ask  that  the 
Clerk  read. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clialr  will 
count.  Sixty -seven  Members  are  present, 
not  a  quonun.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  208] 

Albert  Edwards,  La.  Loni;.  La. 

Ashley  Everett  McMUIan 

B&rlng  Evlna,  Tenn.  Moors 

Battln  Flno  Myen 

Bell  Foley  Nedzl 

Blanton  Gialmo  OUara,  Mich. 

Bow  Oubser  Resnlck 

Burton,  Calif.     Hanna  Rivers 

Burton,  Utah      Hansen,  Idaho  Stubble&eld 

Button  Holland  Sullivan 

Cleveland  Jones,  Mo.  Teague.  Tex. 

Dlggs  Karsten  Thompson,  N.J. 

Dlngell  Komegay  Tuck 

Dulskl  Kupferman 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  HoLiFiELD,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  H.R.  18037,  and  finding  itself 
without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the 
roll  to  be  called,  when  389  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
title  i — department  op  labor 
Manpoweb  Administration 

manpower    development    and    training 

ACnVlTUiS 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
necessary  to  carry  Into  effect  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962.  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  2571-2620), 
$400,000,000.  to  remain  available  until  June 
30,  1970. 

AMENDMENTS     OITEREO     BT     MX.     QTTIE 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  have  an  amend- 
ment at  page  54  of  the  bill,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  both  amend- 
ment; be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota that  the  amendments  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
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the  right  to  object,  could  the  amend- 
ments be  read  by  the  clerk  for  the  Infor- 
mation of  the  Members? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Cleric  wUl  read 
the  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  olTered  by  Mr.  QtnE :  On  page 
3.  line  9,  strike  out  the  p>erlod  at  the  end 
of  line  9,  and  Insert  ":  Provided,  however. 
That  these  funds  shall  not  be  available  to 
finance  the  concentrated  employment  pro- 
gram (CEP)  or  the  program  of  Job  oppor- 
tunities In  the   business  sector   (JOBS)." 

On  page  54.  line  22,  strike  out  the  period 
and  insert  " :  Provided  further.  That  no  part 
of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this  paragraph 
shall  be  available  for  any  other  ti.se  until 
the  Director  has  transferred  to  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  the  sum  of  9520,550.000  (or  such 
lesser  sum  as  the  Secretary  may  determine 
to  be  necessary)  to  finance  the  concentrated 
employment  program  (CEP)  and  the  pro- 
gram of  job  opportunities  In  the  business 
sector  (JOBS)." 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Miimesota? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, reserving  the  right  to  object,  may 
I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Qxnt]  if  it  is  his  intention,  wher- 
ever there  are  any  funds  that  might  be 
used  here,  to  exclude  the  funds  in  any 
way  from  any  job  program  that  comes 
under  the  purview  of  the  JOBS  program, 
and  the  concentrated  employment  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  QUIE.  No;  it  Is  my  intent  that  all 
of  the  CEP  program  and  the  JOBS  pro- 
gram is  funded  out  of  the  OEO  funds. 

What  this  amounts  to  is  there  is  S99 
million  of  the  JOBS  program  that  would 
be  funded  from  MDTA.  This  would  pro- 
hibit them  from  being  funded  out  of 
MDTA  and  means  they  would  be  funded 
out  of  the  OEO  program. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D,  FORD.  Then.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  first  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota tMr.  QuiEl. 

AMENDMENT  OFrtRED  EY  MR.  QCIE 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Quie:  On  page 
2.  line  9.  strike  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
line  9,  and  Insert  "Provided,  however.  That 
these  funds  shall  not  be  available  to  finance 
the  concentrated  employment  program 
(CEP)  or  the  program  of  job  opportunities 
In  the  business  sector  (JOBS)." 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  under  the 
proposals  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
which  administers  not  only  its  own  pro- 
grams such  as  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  but  also  title 
I'B)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
we  find  there  is  funding  of  the  CEP  and 
JOB  programs  from  both  acts. 

You  are  all  familiar  with  the  man- 
power development  and  training  pro- 
grams in  your  own  districts.  There  are 
some  institutional  programs  that  are 
working,  they  are  run  by  vocational  ed- 
ucation and  some  on-the-job  training 
programs. 

By  and  large,  they  have  an  excellent 
record. 

In  my  district  in  many  of  the  programs 
there  is  a  100-percent  placement  before 
the  person  begins  their  training  In  the 


MDTA  program  and  if  there  Is  not  100 
percent  it  is  practically  that  amount. 

If  the  administration  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  carries  out  their  plans, 
some  States  will  find  that  there  will  be  no 
funds  within  their  State  for  MDTA,  OJT 
programs. 

I  think  CEP  and  JOBS  are  going  to  be 
good  programs.  But  I  do  not  want  to 
fund  them  by  canceling  out  MDTA. 

I  think  we  have  enough  money  in  this 
bill  that  we  should  fund  both  MDTA  and 
the  CEP  and  JOBS  programs. 

With  the  excellent  record  of  MDTA  in 
my  district  and  in  your  district.  I  think 
the  program  ought  to  be  continued. 

Therefore,  this  amendment  which  will 
prohibit  the  use  of  MDTA  money  in  CEP 
and  JOBS  programs  would  mean  that 
$99  million  will  have  to  be  spent  In  MDTA 
programs  as  you  have  known  them  so 
far  rather  than  be  transferred  to  CEP 
and  JOBS  as  the  administration  pro- 
poses. 

Under  title  II  of  the  MDTA  program, 
80  percent  of  the  money  is  allocated  to 
the  States  and  20  percent  is  reserved  for 
the  Secretary. 

The  Department  of  Labor  plans  to 
take  $61.3  million  of  the  money  that  was 
reserved  for  the  States  for  OJT  pro- 
grams and  spend  that  on  the  CEP  and 
on  the  JOBS  program,  the  remainder, 
$35  million,  is  to  come  from  the  20  per- 
cent reserved  for  the  Secretary.  I  think 
that  is  unwise,  and  this  language  would 
clear  it  up.  We  would  make  certain  the 
money  will  be  used  in  the  way  we  in- 
tended it  to  be  used,  the  way  we  author- 
ized, and  the  way  we  appropriateij  the 
money  last  year  even  though  Labor 
didn't  use  it  all  that  way. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  think  that  if  the  gentle- 
man will  look  at  the  language  of  our 
committee  report,  he  will  see  that  we 
discussed  in  that  language  many  of  the 
points  that  have  been  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota.  Some  of  these 
funds  have  been  used  for  other  pui-poses 
than  the  original  intent  of  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act. 
Evidently  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
does  not  think  the  language  of  the  re- 
port is  strong  enough  or  that  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  will  honor  it.  Is  that 
the  view  of  the  gentleman? 

Mr.  QUIE.  It  has  been  my  experience 
that  if  you  want  to  make  certain  that  a 
department  does  not  transfer  funds 
from  one  program  to  another  among 
authorized  programs,  the  best  thing  to 
do  is  to  make  it  part  of  the  law.  If  you 
put  it  in  a  report,  we  have  seen  too 
many  instances  when  the  report  has  been 
ignored.  I  no  longer  have  confidence  in 
the  language  of  the  report  as  being 
sufficient  for  the  purpose.  I  am  glad  to 
see  that  it  is  in  the  report,  for  it  indi- 
cates support  of  the  position  I  have 
taken  in  my  amendment. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  The  language  does  sup- 
port what  the  gentleman  is  trying  to  do. 
I  think  the  Department  of  Labor  would 
pay  attention  to  our  committee  report. 
As  far  as  the  gentleman's  amendment 
is  concerned,  it  just  adds  weight  to  the 
report  of  the  committee. 


Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  chainnan  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  If  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  gentleman's  amendment,  you 
do  not  undertake  to  increase  the  funds 
to  the  MDTA  program  to  the  maximum 
authorization? 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  not  part  of  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  effect  of  your 
amendment  is  to  dcstixjy  the  flexibility 
the  Secretary  now  has  to  shift  the  funds. 

Mr.  QUIE.  No,  if  the  gentleman  had 
been  listening  to  the  amendments  that 
I  wanted  to  be  considered  en  bloc,  and 
now  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  offer 
the  oilier  amendment  when  we  come  to 
pase  54,  he  would  see  that  it  is  my  in- 
tention to  insure  that  the  first  money  in 
the  OEO  would  go  for  the  CEP  and  JOB 
program  to  assure  that  the  money  will 
be  available  there.  It  will  not  destroy  any 
money  available  for  the  CEP  and  JOB 
program.  It  will  be  there  and  available. 
The  program  will  be  funded  as  would  the 
MDTA. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Then  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  transfer  fuivds  to  this  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  QUIE.  It  will  not  be  necessary  if 
both  my  amendments  are  adopted. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
reference  to  the  need  for  the  amend- 
ment, the  Department's  announced  esti- 
mate of  the  total  needed  funds  for  the 
CEP  and  JOB  programs,  $99  million,  will 
come  from  MDTA,  title  II  appropria- 
tions. Two-thirds  of  the  remainder  will 
be  taken  from  funds  to  be  apportioned 
from  the  States.  This  affects  all  of  us. 
Every  one  of  our  States  has  been  cut 
back  on  the  money  available  for  MDTA. 
In  the  job  training  program  the  cut- 
backs have  been  so  substantial,  in  many 
States  they  have  almost  come  to  a  stop. 

In  the  State  of  New  York  we  have  had 
applications  from  businessman  over  a 
year  old  for  entry-level  job  training.  On- 
the-job  training  programs  cannot  be 
funded  because  the  Labor  Department 
has  transferred  funds  over  to  the  JOB'S 
and  CEP's  program  out  of  the  regular 
ODJ  program.  I  have  no  confidence  that 
the  Labor  Department  will  stop  divert- 
ing these  funds  because  of  the  commit- 
tee report.  They  have  gone  right  on  tell- 
ing us  that  they  plan  in  their  projection 
to  spend  this  money  out  of  the  MDTA 
as  well  as  out  of  poverty  and  other  funds. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  we  in.sist  that 
they  have  an  orderly  procedure,  when 
they  allocate  money  to  the  States,  that 
they  make  that  money  available  to  the 
total  program  of  on-the-Job  training. 
We  can  fund  these  programs  adequately 
through  other  sources. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  in- 
dicated, he  wanted  the  Committee  to  con- 
sider amendments  en  bloc  which  would 
require  that  they  fund  this  out  of  the 
poverty  fimds.  There  is  no  attack  on  the 
JOB'S  or  the  CEP's  program  or  their 
concept.  We  want  to  continue  to  carry 
them  on. 

But  we  should  not  steal  from  Peter  to 
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pay  Paul,  especially  when  Pet^r  has  been 
doing  a  good  job.  and  it  Is  demonstrated 
they  are  putting  people  to  work  at  a  very 
high  percentage  of  those  who  are  trained. 
This  is  the  kind  of  administrative  pro- 
cedure that  gets  us  all  in  trouble  and 
puts  a  black  eye  on  essentially  good  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  go- 
ing any  further,  I  would  like  to  tell  the 
House  the  amount  of  funds  we  are  reduc- 
ing:. The  administration  intends  to  spend 
in  the  concentrated  employment  pro- 
gram $276,600,000.  Of  that  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  was  to  provide  $170,- 
600.000,  and  MDTA  $51,000,000. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

Mr  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
may  have  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

Mr.   Chairman,   this   is  no   reflection 

upon  my  friend,  but  the  hour  is  late,  and 

I  propose  to  object  to  any  extensions  of 

time. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  to  point 
out  the  figures,  so  we  can  have  them  in 
mind.  The  administration  proposes  to 
spend  on  CEP  $276,600,000.  Of  that  $276.- 
600.000,  approximately  $51  million  was 
to  come  from  MDTA.  If  my  amendment 
is  adopted,  that  $51  million  will  have  to 
come  from  the  poverty  program  or  OEO. 
as  will  $170.6  million  presently  planned 
from  OEO  and  S55  million  from  title  IV 
of  social  security.  In  the  JOBS  program 
the  administration  proposes  to  spend 
$243,950,000.  Of  that  $243,950,000,  a  sum 
of  $47,950,000  was  to  come  from  MDTA. 
If  my  amendment  is  adopted,  that  $48 
million  will  have  to  come  from  the  pov- 
erty program  or  the  OEO.  where  it 
should  come  from,  where  it  is  authorized, 
where  the  Congress  intended,  and  we 
ought  to  appropriate  the  money  there. 
One  hundred  and  ninety-six  million  dol- 
lars are  already  planned  from  that  source. 
Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make 
one  other  point.  All  of  the  States  are 
being  cut  back  in  the  on-the-job  training 
funds  imder  MDTA.  This  is.  I  think,  a 
poor  exercise  of  priority.  We  have  an 
existing  program  that  is  doing  the  job 
at  entry  level  training.  We  should  go 
ahead  and  fund  that  program.  It  is  fine 
for  us  to  start  a  new  businessman's  pro- 
gram £ind  try  to  get  business  involved  in 
creating  hardcore  job  opportunities,  but 
let  us  take  that  money  from  sources  pro- 
vided, the  poverty  program  and  other 
sources.  Certainly  it  does  not  make  any 
sense,  where  we  have  all  these  applica- 
tions for  OJT  and  with  the  high  per- 
formance record  In  getting  them  jobs  and 
when  the  jobs  are  available,  to  delay 
these  funds. 
What  does  an  employer  do  when  he 


makes  an  application,  and  the  forms  are 
filled  out.  and  it  is  approved,  and  he  has 
to  wait  a  year  for  funds?  That  is  the 
situation  today.  He  throws  up  his  hands 
and  says  he  needs  employees  today,  and 
so  he  does  not  participate. 

Under  present  plans,  six  State?  will 
have  no  money  whatever  for  regular  on- 
the-job  training.  Included  in  those  six 
are  the  States  of  New  York.  Arizona,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Hawaii,  Missouri, 
and  Pennsylvania. 

All  of  the  money  for  OJT,  for  regular 
training  programs  in  those  States,  is 
going  to  be  used  for  CEP,  concentrated 
employment  program,  or  JOBS,  job  op- 
portunities in  the  business  sector.  That 
is  the  JOBS  program.  This  just  does  not 
make  sense.  We  would  hope  the  House 
will  assert  itself  and  set  the  priorities 
and  say  to  the  Labor  Department  that 
we  want  on-the-job  training  to  continue 
and  want  allocations  made  in  an  orderly 
way  to  the  States,  so  they  will  know  how 
much  money  they  are  getting  and  so 
they  can  go  ahead  and  implement  the 
program.  I  think  many  of  us  have  a 
special  stake  in  seeing  the  manpower 
programs  operate  eflkiently  and  effec- 
tively to  help  the  unemployed  and 
unskilled. 

This  is  a  reasonable  amendment,  and 
I  hope  it  will  pass. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Both  of  my  friends  have  been  talking 
at  length.  The  problem  is  very  simple. 

This  subcommittee.  Mr.  Chairman,  cut 
the  increase  for  the  poverty  program 
from  $407  million  down  to  $100  million, 
or  a  cut  of  $307  million.  Now  this  amend- 
ment proposes  to  do  even  more. 

There  may  be  some  exceptions,  but  in 
view  of  what  this  committee  hsis  done. 
Mr.  Chairman,  under  all  the  existing  cir- 
cumstances, cutting  $307  million.  I  do 
not  believe  the  idea  of  doing  more  would 
have  merit  to  many. 

What  my  friend  proposes  is  to  transfer 
all  this  activity  to  the  poverty  program. 
It  does  not  have  merit.  In  view  of  what 
we  have  already  cut.  I  cannot  imagine 
this  amendment  prevailing. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  For  the  Record  I  be- 
lieve we  should  point  out  that  although 
there  is  a  cut  of  $307  million  In  the  budg- 
et request  for  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  the  amount  you  are  funding 
here.  I  believe,  is  $100  million  more  than 
the  present  level. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Yes.  Second,  we  should 
point  out  that  a  very  large  portion  of 
the  CEP  program  and  the  JOBS  program 
is  now  being  funded  out  of  poverty 
money.  The  portion  being  funded  out  of 
MDTA  amounts  to  two-thirds  of  the 
money  available  for  the  regular  on-the- 
job  training  program.  This  should  be 
available  for  the  on-the-job  training. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  What  the  gentleman  pro- 
poses in  the  amendment  is  simply  to 
transfer  it  to  poverty. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  My  amendment  would  not 
transfer  money  to  poverty. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Yes. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Already  the  OEO  has  trans- 
ferred this  program  to  Labor.  My  amend- 
ment says  they  had  better  fund  CEP  and 
JOBS  out  of  poverty  money,  where  au- 
thorized, and  not  MDTA.  Do  not  take 
away  from  a  good  program  to  make  a 
new  one  work. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  May  I  say  this:  it  is 
either  the  money  or  no  program. 

Mr.  QUIE.  There  is  no  reduction  in 
money  or  increase  in  money  in  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  repeat:  it  is  the  money 
or  no  program.  You  know  that. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  know  that? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Of  course  you  do. 

Mr.  QUIE.  My  amendment  does  not 
reduce  or  increase  the  money. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  and 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hesitate  to  take  the 
floor  on  this  amendment,  I  would  ordi- 
narily leave  it  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  OUaraI.  but  his  official 
responsibilities  require  him  to  be  else- 
where. 

This  comes  out  of  a  subcommittee  that 
Mr.  O'Hara  chairs  over  in  oiu"  Conmiittee 
on  Education  and  Labor.  This  is  some- 
thing we  have  debated  in  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  but  imfortu- 
nately  I  was  down  in  Florida  with  a  lit- 
tle primary  about  the  time  most  of  this 
came  up.  I  missed  some  of  the  Infighting. 
I  know  it  has  been  going  on  for  about 
6  months. 

The  net  effect,  as  I  understand  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  QuieI,  would  be 
that  the  ongoing  programs  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  developed  for  the  con- 
centrated employment  program  and  for 
the  program  called  JOBS,  which  is  run 
by  the  National  Alliance  for  Business, 
some  of  America's  finest  businessmen, 
would  be  thrown  into  chaos  at  a  verj' 
late  time  in  this,  what  so  far,  has  been 
a  rather  cool  summer. 

These  programs  were  designed  to  get 
going  so  that  this  simmier  people 
could  be  placed  in  jobs  and  next  fall 
more  people  could  be  placed  in  jobs  in 
private  employment.  There  is  some  dis- 
sent on  my  left  here  about  how  the  pro- 
grams are  being  run.  The  net  effect 
would  be  to  take  money  out  of  the  pro- 
grams which  the  administration  has 
been  working  on  for  6  months  and  tell 
them  to  go  fishing  for  that  amount  of 
money.  I  think  this  would  be  a  mistake 
to  do  that.  I  think  the  programs  of  con- 
centrated employment  and  the  National 
Alliance  for  Business  are  getting  off  to 
a  sound  start.  I  would  hope  we  would 
support  the  planning  that  has  gone 
ahead  in  those  areas.  I  think  all  of  us 
want  to  see  people  getting  in  JOBS,  par- 
ticularly jobs  in  areas  where  they  need 
to  get  if  JOBS.  Unemployment  is  concen- 
trated in  a  few  areas  of  the  United 
States.  The  administration  has  tried  to 
place  these  programs  where  the  greatest 
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need  was.  That  Is  the  reason  for  the 
configuration  that  they  have  come  up 
with  of  taking  some  money  out  of  the 
poverty  program  and  some  out  of  the 
MDTA  and  coming  up  with  this  con- 
centrated employment  program  and  this 
program  run  by  the  National  Alliance 
for  Business.  So  I  think  we  should  sup- 
port this  kind  of  constructive  planning 
that  has  gone  ahead  and  not  tear  it  up 
here  a  few  days  after  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  and  cause  chaos. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  the  position 
of  the  conunlttee  and  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcomlttee  in 
maintaining  the  position  of  the  commit- 
tee on  this.  I  would  ask  all  Members  to 
vote  agaliut  this  amendment. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr,  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  per- 
sonally wish  to  compliment  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Floi'ida.  I  think 
he  has  hit  the  nail  right  on  the  head. 
This  amendment  would  destroy  the  flex- 
ibility of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  one 
of  the  best  programs  we  have  in  Gov- 
ernment, the  MDTA  program.  If  the 
MDTA  program  were  fully  funded,  there 
may  not  be  too  much  objection  to  the 
gentleman's  amendment,  but  if  the 
MDTA  program  is  partially  funded  and 
we  have  all  of  the  States  programs  lay- 
ing over  a  year,  then  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  should  have  some  discretion  in  the 
poor  districts  or  the  ghettos  where  they 
have  a  25-percent  unemployment  rate 
or  a  40-percent  unemployment  rate  to 
transfer  some  of  these  funds  into  the  CEP 
program.  In  committee  I  would  much 
prefer  to  have  some  of  this  money  in  the 
CEP  program  rather  than  to  have  the 
MDTA  programs  all  funded,  because 
those  programs  are  not  usually  the  hard 
core,  while  the  others  are.  They  touch 
the  hard  core. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  sum 
it  all  up  before  my  time  expires  here,  our 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
voted  against  this  amendment  the  other 
day.  The  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
its  subcommittee  and  full  committee, 
have  apparently  considered  this.  I  think 
It  is  unwise  to  tear  up  on-going  programs 
at  this  time.  I  would  urge  all  Members 
to  support  the  respective  committees  of 
the  House  in  accepting  this  program. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  amendment  were 
to  prevail,  we  would  break  faith  with  the 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  American 
businessmen  and  industrialists  who  are 
today  actively  participating  with  their 
Government  in  trying  to  create  jobs  and 
work  opportimities  for  hard-core  unem- 
ployed. I  am  amazed  and  astounded  that 
the  gentleman  offered  this  amendment 
here  today.  He  offered  it  the  other  day  In 
committee.  We  voted  it  down.  He  knows 
that  the  most  promising  program  in  this 
country  today  is  the  program  being  ad- 
vocated by  the  National  Alliance  for 
Businessmen.  They  are  men  who  have 
come  Into  this  picture. 

llie  c<»mnittee  is  headed  by  a  very  dis- 


tinguished American  Industrialist.  Henry 
Ford,  who  is  putting  together  a  team  of 
businessmen  in  an  effort  to  work  with 
this  program  in  trying  to  provide  jobs 
for  those  who  are  unemployed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  is  a  hopeful 
program  in  this  country,  this  program 
holds  out  by  far  the  greatest  hope  for 
success. 

Should  the  amendment,  which  has 
been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  QuiEl,  prevail,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  could  not  use 
any  of  these  funds  in  an  effort  to  work 
v;lth  these  distinguished  businessmen, 
the  alliance  of  businessmen,  in  an  effort 
to  establish  these  jobs.  I  think  this  would 
be  a  disaster.  I  hope  the  House  will  con- 
sider what  you  are  being  asked  to  do  here 
today.  It  is  rather  interesting  to  me  that 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
QuiE]  is  offering  this  amendment.  He 
has  been  on  the  floor  of  this  House,  for 
example,  on  several  occasions  urging  that 
we  let  the  business  community  come  into 
this  question  of  poverty  and  the  question 
of  providing  skilled  men  tor  these  jobs 
and  thereby  give  the  industrialist,  the 
employer,  a  place  in  the  program. 

Mr,  Chairman,  President  Johnson  has 
done  just  that  very  thing.  We  have  cre- 
ated this  group,  the  alliance  of  b'lsiness- 
men  and  what  the  gentleman  is  propos- 
ing that  we  do  is  that  we  say  that  the 
President  cannot  have  and  exercise  this 
flexibility  with  reference  to  the  original 
funds  which  he  has  available  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  maximum  good  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  maximum  number  of 
people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  House  will 
consider  the  impact  of  this  amendment 
and  vote  it  down. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  which  has  been  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
QtriEj. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  lis- 
tened to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons],  and  I  have 
listened  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Perkins],  and  I 
cannot  thoroughly  imderstand  what  in 
the  world  they  are  talking  about  with 
reference  to  this  program,  because  my 
amendment  would  permit  MDTA — the 
MDTA  program  that  works  with  busi- 
nessmen— and  we  would  continue  the 
program  as  it  has  been  conducted  in  the 
past. 

If  they  had  an  objection  to  the  offer- 
ing of  my  amendment  simultaneously  I 
would,  perhaps,  be  able  to  understand 
their  views  with  reference  to  the  OEO 
programs — we  would  take  the  full 
amount  of  $465  million  available  out  of 
that  program  for  the  CEP  job  program 
where  they  work  with  the  problem  areas 
of  policy  control  and,  thereby.  It  would 
be  my  hope  that  we  would  have  an  ad- 
ditional basis  of  fact  which  would  en- 
able us  to  go  on  with  the  job  training 


programs  and  other  programs  that  are 
available  to  these  people  with  dignity 
and  with  results. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
statement  was  made  that  the  programs 
are  already  underway.  That  is  precisely 
what  this  amendment  would  cnsuie  that 
we  do  not  dismantle  the  on-the-job 
training  program  that  has  been  under- 
way since  1962  when  we  passed  the  law, 
to  induce  CEP  money  which  is  to  be  al- 
located by  the  Congress  to  the  States 
available  \i\  and  the  same  would  be  true 
in  this  instance. 

In  other  words,  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  to  which  objection  iias  been 
raised  would  guarantee  that  the  jobs  In 
the  CEP  program  would  continue  and  be 
fully  funded.  But  still  there  Is  not 
enough  money  in  CEP  with  which  to 
provide  job  opportunities  for  these  peo- 
ple, but  we  would  still  continue  the  on- 
the-job  training  program  imder  the  reg- 
ular manpower  training  program.  If  we 
do  not  have  this  amendment,  the  ad- 
ministration has  told  us  that  two-thirds 
of  the  money  would  be  transferred  to  this 
other  program. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  use 
some  of  my  time,  it  does  seem  to  me  that 
this  House,  on  this  bill,  does  have  a  right 
to  consider  the  priorities  involved.  The 
question  is  whether  or  not  we  believe  it 
appropriate  to  take  from  the  regular 
MDTA  program  $99  million  which  is  thus 
reducing  the  ongoing  OJT  program. 
This  is  what  the  Department  of  Labor  is 
dping  right  now.  The  funding  being  pro- 
vided to  CEP  and  JOBS  from  the  Man- 
power Administration  enables  the  De- 
partment to  partially  fund  their  new 
emphasis  programs  designed  to  train  the 
hard-core  unemployed.  It  is  important 
to  recognize,  however,  that  the  hard- 
core programs  will  not  by  themselves 
solve  the  problem.  If  there  is  even  a  slight 
recession  in  this  country  the  first  ones 
to  be  affected  will  be  those  at  the  bottom 
of  the  employment  ladder,  and  this  prob- 
lem will  not  be  overcome  unless  we  have 
moved  up  the  ladder  to  others  to  whom 
job  opportunity  training  has  been  ex- 
tended. This  is  what  MDTA  has  achieved. 
It  is  a  proven  program  working  with  both 
the  entry  level  semiskilled  employee  and 
the  seriously  disadvantaged.  The  problem 
arises  today  because  over  $45  million  has 
been  transferred  from  the  regular  MDTA 
program  to  CEP  and  JOBS  in  fiscal  year 
1968,  resulting  in  workable  programs 
being  unfunded.  For  example,  52  proj- 
ects, totaling  $3,568,709  and  involving 
1,667  trainees,  approved  by  the  inter- 
agency project  review  committee  are  still 
unfunded  as  of  June  18,  1968.  The  record 
shows  that  of  the  $22  million  authorized 
for  section  241,  a  total  of  815,198,638  has 
been  spent  today,  leaving  a  balance  of 
$6,801,362  still  available.  Here  is  the  list 
of  those  projects  which  have  been  ap- 
proved but  are  not  funded,  supplied  to  me 
by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce 
for  Economic  Development,  Ross  Davis: 
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ArrmvEo  projects  unfunded-total.  $3,Mi,7n 
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No. 


Stata 


Arw 


Dal* 


OctupMiM 


TraiitMS 


Cost 


Dat* 
approved 


8IS3 

81M 

8191 

8193 

8194 

8197 

8198 

8308 

8309 

8311 

8199 

8202 

8204 

8206 

8207 

8209 

82  JO 

8231 

8232 

8234 

823S 

8239 

8243 

8247 

8249 

8252 

8253 

82S4 

8257 

8259 

8260 

8261 

828? 

8264 

«2M 

8267  . 

8268  . 
8275 
8276 
8277 
8278 
8279 
8281 
8282 
8283 
8285 
8286 
8292 
8298 
8299 
8301 
8304 


N«w  Janay Cap*  May Jan.     5 

Utah..       Carbon  and  Emary  Caunitat do 

California :..  ImparW  County do  . 

do do do 

do do ...do 

Pannsylvaaii Altoona,  BUM  Coaaly do 

do M do 


W*»t  Virgil* Ctoy Apr 

do FayaNt do 

do Harrnon do 

Louisiana CoKordia  and  Catahoula  CounlMt. Ma 

California Slocliton.  San  JoaqiuB  Cavoty do 

New  Jarsay Nawarli  do 

MashingtoR Skagit  County do 

do        .         do  do 

Pannsy4vaata Alloona,  Btait  County Jan. 

Now  York Braohly*.  Navy  Ya(4 Fab 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


22 


do 
do 
do 


-4-. 


Wayna  Ctwftf^ 
(Jo 


Arkansas j..  Cross  County 

City  o(  San  Diaga.. 


Calitornia 

do 
.  .  do 


do 


..  da 
r«k.  12 
Fab    15 

..do 
...do  -. 


Sacratary  (darleal  skWs) 

Mina  mKhinary  mechanic.. 

Auto  service  station  mechanic 

do 

Automobile  mechanic 

Sawing  machine  repairman 

Tool  machine  setup  operator 

Mine  machine  mechanic 

do  

KTalder,  arc 

**ld*r.  combination 

Sewing  machine  operator  (canvas  prad.). 
Various,  including  pravocalional  traininf.. 

Assembler-instJiler.  general 

Tool  fabiicatoi  

Automobile  mechanic  . ..... 

Production  machine  operator    

Woodworking  machine  operator.. 

Furniture  finisher  

Keypunch  varihar  a^aralM 

Stenographer 

Typist    

MadiMa  laliip  aparator 


.da. 
-de. 
.do: 


RioArriba      Fab    26 

MantHChy Perry  County Mar.  18 

da Harlan  and  Bell  Caunllet do  ... 

da Ftoyd  County da 

Taias Val  Verde  County da... 

...  da Hidalgo  County do 

do Maverck  Coaniy do 

...  do ,,         do  do 

.  .  do ^.  HtMrnUmin do 

MBsouti   OMklMCaaalir do 

do    da ., do 


Massachusetts Plyntoutti  County do 

New  York .  SI.  Lawrence ..do 

do    da do 

Kentucky MmIm. Apr.   10 

Mehigan Mmm. Apr    18 

Maryland ,.  Siitstary.     da.     . 

do       ;.        do  da. 

Arkansas ^.  Crittandnn  Apr.  22 


Farm  aqaipiant  nMchanic  (entry) 

Assembler  aircralt  structures  and  surtacat. . 

do .      .   . 

.  do        

Machine  operator  

Welder,  combination 

...    do  

Production  machine  operator 

Welder,  combination ....... 

Clerk-stenographar 

do 

do 

do 

Electrical  appliance  serviceman 

Gasoline  engine  repairman 

Auto  mechanic 

Auto  body  repairman 

Front  end  madMMC 

Combination  wtMtr 

Clerk'Sienograahar 

Automobile  mKhaait 

do  

Stenographer     . 

Surgical  technician.... 

Welder.  combinatiMI 

Salasclerk 

Walder.  cambinatna 

Clafli,  gtnarai  olfioa 


20 
20 
40 
20 
20 
16 
40 
20 
20 
16 
20 
50 
130 
80 
20 
16 
20 
20 
15 
30 
40 
50 
50 
80 
20 
60 
60 
20 
20 
40 
40 
40 
40 
2S 
20 
40 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
40 
36 
20 
29 
29 
10 
40 
2S 
IS 
2S 


*3«.92« 

56.515 

118.178 
56.977 
88,213 
51,955 

105, 577 
62.094 
50.174 
7,673 
63,532 
62.658 

406. 376 
32.647 
17. 603 
44.374 
51.  597 
28.381 
30,447 
44,400 

112,352 
64,700 

102, 373 
24. 222 
56,393 
81,452 
90.  524 
29,804 
49,705 

111,737 

124,584 
94.819 

132,699 
54,830 
44.270 
76.092 
52.516 
74,295 
35,468 
71.900 
74.155 
39.116 
66.385 
52,385 
66.215 
88,  I8S 
83.764 
28.620 

104. 803 
13.154 
21,737 
27,156 


Jan.  10,1968 
Jan.  24,1968 
Jan.   16.1968 

Do. 

Do. 
Jan.   24,1968 

Do. 
May     2, 1968 

Do. 

Do 
Jan.    24.1968 

Do 
Mar    18. 1968 
Jan.    16,1968 

Do. 
Jan.   24.1968 
Feb.   19, 1968 

Do. 

Do 
Mar   18.1968 

Do. 

Do 
Feb.   19,1968 

Do. 
May     2, 1968 
May     8, 1968 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Mar.  25. 1968 
May     2, 1968 

Do. 

Do. 
May  28,1968 
May     2, 1968 
May  28.1968 

Do 
May     2. 1968 
May     8, 1968 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
May  28,1968 
May    8,1968 

Do. 
May     2. 1968 
May  28,1968 
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The  reason  is  because  the  funding  has 
been  concentrated  In  the  concentrated 
employment  program,  the  CEP  program. 
As  a  result  you  have  EDA  financing  loans 
on  a  long-term,  low-interest  basis  for 
companies  to  provide  work  for  EDA 
areas,  but  they  cannot  get  the  money 
necessary  through  MDTA  to  finance  the 
trained  workers  to  go  into  the  manufac- 
turing plant. 

The  other  factor.  Mr.  Chairman, 
which  must  be  viewed  by  the  committee 
as  it  relates  to  the  pending  amendment  is 
that  of  costs. 

As  the  hearings  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  clearly  show,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  requested  $25  million 
more  than  was  appropriated  in  this  fiscal 
year  and  yet  the  number  to  be  trained 
will  be  less. 

On  page  122  of  the  hearings  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
IMr.  PloodJ,  and  the  Manpower  Ad- 
ministrator. Mr.  Ruttenberg.  discussed 
the  Federal  costs  of  the  manpower 
programs : 

Mr.  Flood  What  coat  does  Uncle  Sam  bear 
In  connection  with  the  on-the-job  training 
programs:  not  Just  the  bard  core,  but  the 
whole  across-the-board  Job  training  pro- 
gram? How  much  does  It  cost  Uncle  Sam? 

Mr.  RtrrrcNBEac.  The  averitge  coat  of  the 
training  programs  Is  on  page  24.  We  are  eaU- 
maUng  for  fiscal  19«e.  that  the  unit  coat  for 
the  regular  on-the-job  training  programs 
overall    la    $1,000.    The    regular    on-the-job 


training  programs  where  th«  short-term  un- 
employed people  or  people  who  are  currently 
employed  but  are  being  upgraded  to  higher 
skills  that  runs  an  average  of  $537. 

When  we  begin  to  get  Into  the  regular  on- 
the-job  training  programs  that  try  to  get  a 
little  harder  core  person  than  the  average. 
It  costs  $1,800,  as  you  can  see. 

In  the  JOBS  and  CEP  program  the 
costs  are  higher.  The  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  ShriverI,  c»i  page  138  of  the 
hearings,  part  1,  discussed  this  with  Mr. 
Ruttenberg,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Shrivcb.  On  page  23  and  page  23  of  the 
Justifications  you  refer  to  the  estimated  $3,- 
500  per  trainee  paid  to  the  employers,  and 
so  forth — how  was  that  figure  of  $3,500 
reached? 

.Mr.  RuTTZNBEBC.  It  is  really  our  hope  and 
expectation  of  what  the  average  on  the  Job 
opportunities  In  the  business  sector  might 
be,  but  It  Is  based  upon  work  with  funds 
available  under  the  Office  of  Manpower  Ad- 
mimstrator's  budget  for  experimental  and 
demonstration  projects  where  we  have  work- 
ed on  specific  projects  with  specific  compa- 
nies on  an  experimental  basis.  I  can  mention 
one  specific  one.  We  developed  a  project, 
strictly  on  an  experimental  basis,  with  the 
Whitaker  Corp.  In  California.  We  Involved  the 
haird  core  and  we  followed  specific  concepts 
of  giving  the  Individual  the  maximum 
anu>unt  of  supportive  service  which  was  nec- 
essary to  make  them  a  useful  worker  In  a 
private,  fre«,  competitive  economy  and  the 
xinlt  cost  of  that  specific  program  happens 
to  be  about  $3,900. 

We  have  had  other  experimental  programs 
that  lead  us  to  this  conclusion. 


The  point  is  that  the  new  programs 
being  funded  under  MDTA  have  the 
effect  of  actually  reducing  the  number  of 
persons  in  this  Nation  who  can  be 
trained  while  increasing  the  overall  cost 
of  the  program. 

I  should  also  like  to  urge  the  commit- 
tee's consideration  of  the  fact  that  the 
poverty  program,  funded  by  OEO,  is  the 
Federal  Ooverrunent's  agency  to  assist 
in  the  priority  area  of  the  hard  core 
unemployed — those  most  in  need  of 
poverty  assistance.  By  funding  through 
OEO  we  can  best  realize  both  goals: 
namely,  to  attack  the  problem  of  the 
hard-core  while  at  the  same  time  con- 
tinuing fully  the  proven  MDTA  program 
to  upgrade  the  skill  level  of  those  pres- 
ently employed  in  order  to  open  more 
entry  level  jobs. 

I  woulo  say  to  the  Members  of  the 
Committee  that  to  me  it  would  make  a 
great  deal  of  sense  for  all  of  us  to  con- 
sider what  we  are  doing  if,  in  fact,  we 
negate  the  work  of  MDTA,  and  that  is 
what  we  are  doing  if  this  amendment 
is  not  adopted.  The  amendment  is  a  step 
forward,  and  I  believe  it  deserves  the 
support  of  the  Committee,  because  it  will 
insure  full  support  for  MDTA  while  at 
the  same  time  it  will  not  hurt  the  CEP  or 
the  JOBS  program,  but  provide  respon- 
sibility for  its  funding  through  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity.  That  is  where 
the  bulk  of  the  money  is  coming  today. 
Here  is  a  chart  which  shows  this  from 
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page  125  of  part  1  of  the  hearings  before    Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
the  Subcommittee  on  the  Departmente  of    fare  and  Related  Agencies: 

MANPOWER  ADMINISTRATION-FISCAL  YEAR  1969  PROGRAM  LEVELS  REFLECTING  CEP  AND  JOBS  CONTRIBUTION 

(Dollar  amounts  in  thousands) 


Fiscal  year  1969  base 


Less  CEP 


Less  JOBS 


Net 


Fund  source 


Trainees 


Federal 

obliga- 

tkins 


Federal  Federal 

Trainees      obliga-      Trainees      obliga- 
tions lions 


Federal 
Trainees      obliga- 
tions 


MDTA 

CEP  areas , 

Non-CEP  areas 

In  school 

Summer 

Out  of  school 

Operation  Mainstream.. 

New  careen , 

CEP  support 

JOBS  

CEP  areas 

Non-CEP  areas 

Special  impact  l-D 

work  incentive  program. 


274,700       $417,996       27,200      JSl.OOO 


$319,046 


137,600 
331,000 
93,000 
16,200 
12,600 
50,000 
51,700 


6,000 

102,000 


13,700   J47,950   233,800 

- (9,400)  (32,900) 

(4,300)  (15,050) 

73,400 ......  137,600 

136,000 331.000 

165.600   11.000   23.000 82  000 

42,000   14,800   37,000 1  000 

36,000   11,200   32,000 l'40O 

82,000   50,000   81.000 

185,000 5i,766   181, o66 

(36,000)  (126,000) 

(15,700)    (55,000) 

15.000 6,000        15  000 

100,000       50,000       55,000 52, 000        45,  OOO" 


73,400 
136,000 
142,600 
5.000 
4.000 
1,000 
4,000 


Total 1.074,800       1,252,996      164,200    1279.000        71.400      243,950      839.200       730,046 


'  In  addition  to  the  $279,000,  some  $210,900  will  be  channeled  into  the  CEP  areas  through  other  manpower  programs  as  follows: 

Human  resources  development  program  (BES-State  grants) $37  000 

Comprehensive  employment  program  (EOA  JOBS) ipfi'nnn 

Special  impact  (EDA  l-D  JOBS)  .. 'SJ'^/SS^^SS^S^''^/^/". ' 15  000 

.'^'/'/"^^//"//.     32;900 

210,900 


MDTA-JOBS. 


Subtotal. 
Plus  CEP 


279. 000 


Total  in  CEParea^ 489,900 


I  trust  the  amendment  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

The  whole  story  is  relatively  simple 
enough.  All  of  these  programs  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  or  the 
special  job  program,  or  the  manpower 
training  program,  or  whatever  it  may  be, 
have  Ijss  money  allotted  than  they  want. 
They  took  $51  million  out  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  funds  and  are 
proposing  to  put  $99  million  with  that 
next  year  out  of  the  manpower  training 
funds  for  this  special  program.  They  also 
asked  for  another  $130  million  which 
they  did  not  get  In  this  bUl  for  this  special 
program. 

This  is  not  an  ordinary  manpower 
training  program.  For  example,  in  the 
Watts  area,  they  are  proposing  to  locate 
a  business  and  pay  the  businessman  the 
difference  in  cost  of  locating  there  com- 
pared with  someplace  else.  They  are 
trying  to  get  some  jobs  where  the  hard- 
core unemployment  exists,  get  the  busi- 
nesses located  close  to  these  people. 

I  have  some  reservations  about  these 
programs,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
what  they  are  talking  about  in  this  bill 
is  $51  million  out  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportimity,  and  $99  million  out 
of  the  manpower  training,  and  we  have 
recommended  against  another  $130  mil- 
lion extra.  If  we  pass  this  amendment  it 
wUl  completely  gut  the  program.  We 
cannot  cut  it  much  further  and  let  It 
live.  Let  us  give  them  the  chance  for 
1  more  year  and  vote  this  amendment 
down. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  reqLiisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  shall  not  detain  the  Committee  very 
long.  I  merely  want  to  concur  in  the 
remarks  made  by  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  [Mr.  Sboth],  in  de- 
scribing the  horrible  situation  we  are  in. 


I  am  also  indebted  to  Mr.  Steicer  of 
Wisconsin  for  making  it  very  clear  to  me 
on  why  we  should  not  do  this. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  OEO 
funding  is  horribly  inadequate  to  meet 
the  problems  that  face  us  in  the  urban 
communities  of  this  country,  and  we  are 
not  going  to  do  it  by  depressing  an  al- 
ready very  bad  situation,  and  clearly  the 
amendment  would  merely  be  a  further 
burden  on  what  I  consider  to  be  a  most 
inadequate  funding  of  the  OEO  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations has  reported  a  bill  which,  if 
enacted,  would  again  force  a  reduction  in 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  programs. 
The  report  suggests  that  its  $1,873  billion 
is  sufficient  to  carry  existing  programs 
at  the  present  level  of  effort.  While  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  argues 
that  this  would  actually  cut  some  $60 
million  from  its  present  operations,  there 
can  be  no  argument  that  funding  only 
the  current  program  costs  completely 
denies  important  new  proposals  for  next 
year  by  the  President.  This  bill  eliminates 
$307  million  from  an  already  under- 
funded war  on  poverty,  which  OEO  be- 
lieves would  leave  it  some  3  or  4  percent 
shy  of  what  it  needs  just  to  continue. 
Even  worse,  the  important  new  emphases 
proposed  by  the  President  would  be  lost. 
Here,  in  human  terms,  are  the  high  costs 
of  such  lost  opportunities: 

The  JOBS  program,  a  cooperative  ef- 
fort involving  the  Federal  Goverrmient 
and  the  American  business  community 
would  be  seriously  setback.  The  National 
Alliance  of  Businessmen,  chaired  by. 
Henry  Ford  n.  has  undertaken  the  chal- 
lenging task  of  producing  500,000  jobs  in 
industry  for  the  hard-core  unemployed 
by  1971.  Under  this  program,  private  in- 
dustry hires  and  trains  the  hard-core 
unemployed  and  the  Federal  Government 
defrays  the  extraordinary  costs  of  their 
training.  The  alliance  reports  that  busi- 
nessmen throughout  the  coimtry  have 
already  pledged  120  percent  of  the  first 


year's  job  quota.  Annualizing  under  the 
committee  bill,  the  Government  could 
not  meet  its  share  of  the  bargain  for 
fiscal  1969.  It  would  force  a  reduction 
of  38,000  Job  opportimlties  and  bring  this 
critical  program  of  cooperation  between 
Government  and  industi-y  to  a  standstill. 

The  President  has  also  proposed  a  sig- 
nificant increase  in  Headstart  Follow 
Through,  already  set  back  a  year  by  last 
year's  slash  in  his  budget.  This  program 
provides  continued  enrichment  for  poor 
children  who  have  moved  from  Headstart 
into  the  public  schools.  Experience  lias 
shown  that  gains  achieved  by  Headstart 
youngsters  may  be  seriously  diminished 
unless  the  schools  they  enter  are  respon- 
sive to  their  newly  found  interests  and 
skills.  Follow  Through  is  essential  if  the 
Headstart  concept  is  to  have  its  full  im- 
pact. Ideally,  OEO  would  provide  Follow 
Through  to  eveiy  Headstart  graduate. 
Under  the  President's  already  con- 
strained request,  one  Headstart  graduate 
in  four  would  have  been  enrolled  in  Fol- 
low Through.  Under  the  committee  s  an- 
nualized approach,  a  further  cut  would 
have  to  be  made  to  remove  an  additional 
23,000  children. 

There  are  other  planned  increases  that 
would  be  foregone:  family  planning  for 
another  200,000  poor  women;  seven  to  12 
new  housing  development  corporations; 
6,500  more  Upward  Bound  students 
helped  toward  college.  Of  course  the 
committee  report  only  infers  a  status  quo 
for  the  war  on  poverty.  It  does  not  specify 
that  the  poor  must  give  up  any  particular 
programs.  But  it  is  evident  that  imder 
the  appropriation,  new  benefits  may  only 
be  extended  by  taking  away  some  of  the 
meager  help  we  have  already  offered  to 
those  trying  to  escape  poverty.  It  is  about 
time  that  the  Congress  fulfills  its  com- 
mitments to  the  poor,  and  not  at  the 
expense  of  the  poor. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
it  must  be  pointed  out  here  that  we  are 
not  saying  that  all  the  on-the-job  train- 
ing program  would  be  eliminated  under 
this  amendment.  What  we  are  saying  is 
that  we  want  to  keep  the  Secretary's  job 
flexible  so  that  if  an  on-the-job  train- 
ing project  is  ready  to  be  set  up,  the 
Secretary  could  fund  it,  and  if  the  Na- 
tional Alliance  of  Businessmen  is  ready 
to  go  ahead  with  a  project,  the  Secre- 
tary could  fund  such  a  project  also.  The 
Secretary,  under  the  present  setup,  is 
free  to  use  the  money  where  it  is  most 
urgently  needed,  and  where  it  will  do 
the  most  good. 

Now  what  the  gentleman  is  proposing 
in  his  amendment  is  to  tie  the  Secre- 
tary's hands  and  say,  "You  can  only  go 
one  way,"  even  though  the  OJT  pro- 
grams are  not  ready  for  funding.  This 
amendment  would  say  the  Secretary 
must  spend  funds  only  on  OJT  projects 
even  though  they're  not  ready. 

Meanwhile  we  have  all  the  business- 
men standing  by  looking  for  some  funds 
to  get  the  hard-core  unemployed  off  the 
public  dole  and  into  the  stream  of  the 
economy.  I  think  that  is  an  important 
thing  to  remember  here.  The  amendment 
should  be  voted  dowTi. 
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Mr.  WILLIAM  D  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  Rentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  WILLIAM  D  FORD  The  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota,  on  the  question  of 
where  we  ought  to  be  funding  the  Job  pro- 
grams, is  like  watching  a  tennis  match 
with  the  same  man  playing  both  sides  of 
the  net. 

You  will  remember  in  1965  when  we 
had  the  poverty  bill  before  us.  he  urged 
the  Congress  that  we  transfer  all  of  the 
job  training  programs  to  the  Department 
of  Labor  because  they  knew  how  to 
handle  money  and  they  knew  how  to 
handle  the  programs  and  they  knew  how 
to  do  it  best. 

Then  in  1966.  having  been  \-islted  upon 
by  some  other  kind  of  revelation,  he  de- 
cided that  HEW  was  the  place. 

Then  the  following  year,  he  went  back 
to  a  combination  of  Labor  and  HEW. 

If  you  remember  last  fall,  there  was  a 
combination  of  Labor.  HEW  and  State 
£ind  local  vocational  teams  with  people. 

The  one  consistent  thing  he  has  done 
ever  since  I  have  been  in  this  Congress 
is  to  insist  that  the  last  place  he  wanted 
to  put  the  job  training  was  in  the  poverty 
program. 

I  recall  that  he  said  on  many  occasions 
that  we  must  involve  private  enterprise 
in  job  training  programs. 

We  now  have  a  program  that  has 
caught  the  imagination  of  everybody  In 
the  private  sector  in  this  countrj'  and  it 
has  been  started.  They  are  ready  to  go 
and  accomplish  things  in  partnership 
with  us  using  private  enterprise  know, 
how. 

But  to  thwart  that,  the  gentleman  now 
suggests,  after  years  of  criticism  of  the 
poverty  program,  that  we  should  only  fi- 
nance job  training  through  the  OfHce  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

I  submit  that  that  is  some  consist- 
ency— but  that  it  is  still  like  watching  a 
tennis  match  with  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  QuieI  playing  both  sides 
of  the  net  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to    the    gentleman    from    Texas     [Mr. 

GONZALEZl. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Qxnt]  and  ardently 
supported  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  GoodellI  although  offered 
under  the  pretense  of  doing  something 
desirable  In  effect  and  in  reality,  would 
kill  one  of  the  most  imaginative  and 
successful  programs  devised  by  our  great 
President  Lyndon  Johnson:  the  CEP. 
known  as  the  concentrated  emplo>Tnent 
program.  This  attack  represents  a  bold 
partisan  effort,  bom  out  of  blind  Repub- 
lican opposition  to  a  valuable  program 
that  already  has  redeemed  hundreds  of 
hard-core  unemployed  from  the  welfare 
rolls. 

The  only  and  true  reason  for  this 
amendment  is  the  passion  of  blind  parti- 
san opposition. 

The  concentrated  employment  pro- 
gram is  doing  a  tremendously  successful 
job.  I  am  a  witness  to  it.  In  my  district 
I  am  a  personal  witness  to  the  fact  of 
many  constituents  who  are  now  either 
gainfully  employed  or  are  in  training  for 
gainful  employment. 


I  know  of  several  cases  who  were 
chronically  unemployed  and  who  were  on 
relief,  who  today,  thanks  to  CEP,  are 
off  the  welfare  rolls  and  workins. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  rejected, 
as  it  was  in  conunlttee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  i  Mr.  Quie  1 . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

lEOERAL    CO.NTHACT   COldPLIANCC    AND    CIVIL 
SIGHTS    P*00«AM 

For  expen««8  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
functions  of  the  Depiirtment  of  Labor  under 
Executive  Order  11246  of  September  24.  1985. 
iia  amended,  nnd  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  $904,000.  together  with  not  to 
exceed  $512,000  to  be  derived  from  the  Em- 
ployment Security  Administration  account. 
Unemplo>Tnent  Trust  Fund. 

AMENDMENT  OFTZRED   BY    MR.   DOW 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

-Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Dow:  On  page 
11.  line  20.  strike  out  •••904.000"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  ••$1,456,000";  and  on  page  12 
line  1,  strike  out  •■$512.000''  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  ••$762.0OO.' 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe 
the  Clerk  had  read  through  line  3,  page 
12:  he  has  read  through  -Preventing  Age 
Discrimination  in  Employment"  and  is 
down  to  line  7,  page  12? 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  stopped 
at  page  12.  line  2.  in  his  reading,  I  would 
inform  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  He  did  not  read  line  3? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Line  3  is  a  heading 
on  page  12. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes  in  support  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  ap- 
propriation, we  must  not  cut  back  funds 
to  enforce  compliance  with  civil  rights 
of  contractors  benefiting  from  Federal 
funds.  The  amendment  I  offer  is  to  in- 
crease the  appropriation  for  Federal  con- 
tract compliance  and  civil  rights  compli- 
ance. In  this  area,  the  Labor  E>epartment 
administers  three  distinct  programs,  the 
Office  of  the  Director  of  Federal  Con- 
tract Compliance,  plans  for  progress,  and 
civil  rights  compliance. 

My  amendment  will  raise  the  total 
money  for  the  three  programs  from  the 
figure  in  the  committee  bill.  $1,416,000 
to  $2,218,000  which  is  the  estimate  for 
the  fiscal  year  1969  budget.  It  would  pro- 
vide $552,000  more  imder  the  regular 
appropriation  and  increase  the  trust 
fund  transfer  for  civil  rights  compliance 
by  $250,000  to  the  requested  figure  of 
$762,000. 

The  contract  compliance  office,  the 
first  program,  has  a  small  staff  which 
formulates  the  governmental  policy  for 
contract  compliance  under  Government 
contracts  and  oversees  its  implementa- 
tion for  the  whole  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. As  if  the  efforts  which  have  been 
made  by  the  small  office  are  not  token 
enough,  the  present  appropriation  bill 
v.-ould  cut  back  needed  funds  to  do  the 
job. 

The  Federal  Government  is  presently 
involved  in  roughly  $20  billion  worth  of 


construction  contracts  each  year,  a  fig- 
ure which  is  about  one-third  of  the  ma- 
jor construction  being  done  in  this 
country.  This  says  nothing  about  all  con- 
tracts for  Government  procurement.  The 
small  figures  asked  for  compliance  are 
really  the  most  critical  leverage  and 
muscle  that  are  needed  to  eliminate  ra- 
cial imemployment,  and  to  admit  Ne- 
groes more  fully  Into  America's  pros- 
perity. 

The  Government  cannot  begin  to  do 
its  Job  with  such  a  small  office.  As  of 
now,  it  can  only  attempt  to  police  those 
contracts  of  over  a  million  dollars  for 
construction.  I  suggest  that  this  Con- 
gress do  not  crimp  it  further  by  with- 
holding the  full  funds  sought  for  this 
program. 

The  Office  of  Contract  Compliance  is 
responsible  to  supervise  the  overall  com- 
pliance policy  for  other  Federal  agencies 
such  as  the  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
tration, the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion. HEW.  and  HUD. 

The  funds  for  plans  for  progress,  the 
second  program,  would  also  come  under 
the  first  figure  of  my  amendment.  Thi.s 
program  is  a  voluntary  program  which 
has  laeen  developed  by  leading  U.S.  em- 
ployers to  promote  and  implement  equal 
employment  opportunity,  and  it  is  a  pro- 
gram which  supplements  the  Federal 
program  for  governmental  contractors. 

The  lower  figure  in  my  amendment 
would  apply  to  the  third  program.  It 
would  increase  the  transfer  from  the  un- 
employment trust  fund  to  the  level  of 
the  original  request  in  order  to  fund  the 
civil  rights  compliance  activity  in  the 
Department  of  Labor.  This  applies  to 
contracts  funded  in  part  by  the  Federal 
Government.  The  trust  fund  is  collected 
by  the  Government  as  an  excise  tax  from 
employers. 

The  need  is  great  at  tiiis  time  to  assure 
the  citizens  of  this  Nation  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  complying  with  the 
statutes  and  that  the  Congress  is  not 
bigoted  and  hypocritical.  The  funding 
should  be  effected  at  the  full  amount  so 
th^t  we  can  at  least  say  that  Uncle  Sam 
is  fulfilling  his  responsibilities  a  little 
better  in  this  area.  In  the  list  of  domestic 
priorities,  this  is  one  of  the  first. 

A  few  days  ago  we  authorized  one-half 
billion  dollars  for  police.  Let  us  provide 
at  least  $2  million  to  police  compliance 
with  civil  rights. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
oppose  the  amendment.  I  am  sure  that 
many  of  the  Members  of  the  committee 
and  the  House  would  be  surprised  to 
hear  me  oppose  the  amendment.  I  oppose 
it  because  it  is  without  merit,  in  my 
opinion,  and  is  invalid. 

May  I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  they 
asked  for  139  Jobs  for  this  program.  They 
now  have  69.  In  my  opinion  and  in  the 
opinion  of  the  committee,  this  is  not  war- 
ranted and  could  not  be  justified. 

May  I  add  this.  I  direct  the  attention 
of  the  Chairman  to  page  8  of  the  very 
excellent  report,  and  there  we  will  find 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  and  we  will 
see  italicized  "Federal  Contract  Compli- 
ance and  Civil  Rights  Programs." 

I  think  my  friend  from  Mississippi, 
who  sits  behind  me,  would  agree  that 
imder  no  circumstances  do  I  yield  to  the 
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gentleman  from  New  York  on  this  pro- 
gram. Let  me  read: 

The  bill  Includes  $1,416,000.  a  reduction  of 
$802,000  from  the  request — 

But  hear  this,  Mr.  Chairman — 
.   .   .   and   an   Increase  of   $313,000  over  the 
amount  appropriated  for  1968. 

Could  I  say  more?  I  suggest  the 
amendment  be  destroyed. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to 
me  with  probably  $60  billion  of  Federal 
construction  and  untold  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  Federal  procurement,  a  paltry 
million  and  a  half  dollars  for  compliance 
with  the  civil  rights  program  in  a  time 
like  this  is  begging  the  question. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  May  I  say  this  to  my 
friend? 

Mr.  DOW.  Yes,  Indeed. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  For  22  years  my  heart  has 
been  bleeding  here  in  this  cause — longer 
than  the  gentleman's. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  merely  want 
to  conclude  by  saying  that  the  amount 
recommended  by  the  committee,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  trivial.  I  have  had  some  experi- 
ence with  this  office,  and  when  questions 
are  raised  with  them,  they  seem  utterly 
unable  to  do  much  about  the  problem. 
I  have  had  problems  in  my  district  relat- 
ing to  discrimination  in  contracts  that 
involved  Federal  fimds.  There  seems  to 
be  no  place  to  turn.  I  judge  it  is  because 
the  resources  of  this  office  are  not  ade- 
quate to  this  great  American  problem. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  In  an  election  year,  I  can 
understand  that. 

Mr.  DOW.  I  am  glad  the  gentleman  is 
so  appreciative  of  the  needs  of  an  elec- 
tion year. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Of  coiu-se,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  state  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  the  conunlttee  has  provided  for  an 
increase  in  this  item  of  $300,000.  Last 
year  we  provided  67  employees,  and  they 
did  not  even  hire  all  of  them.  This  appro- 
priation provides  a  $300,000  increase. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a 
$313,000  increase. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  The  gentleman  from  New 
York  voted  against  the  tax  increase,  and 
we  have  trouble  financing  these  pro- 
grams. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  ( Mr.  Dow  1 . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Office  of  Edttcation 

elementary  and  seconoast  educational 
AcnvrriES 

For  grants  and  payments  under  titles  II, 
III  and  V  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  as  amended,  $257.- 
626,000.  of  which  $50,000,000  shall  be  for 
school  library  resources,  textbooks,  and  other 
Instructional  materials  under  title  n  of  said 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965:  $177,876,000  shall  be  for  supple- 
mentary  educational    centers    and   services 


under  title  in  of  said  Act;  and  $29,750,000 
shall  be  for  strengthening  State  departments 
of  education  under  title  V  of  said  Act. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  COHELAN 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cohelan:  On 
page  13,  line  11  after  titles  II,  in.  Insert 
"VII':  on  line  13  add  $5,000,000  to  the  first 
sum  appearing  In  that  line,  and  after  that 
sum  Insert  "of  which  $5,000,000  shall  be  for 
Bilingual  education  programs". 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
advise  the  Committee  that  I  have 
another  amendment  which  will  immedi- 
ately follow  this  one,  which  affects  the 
same  general  areas,  titles  n  and  m,  only 
it  would  add  section  8  on  line  13  and 
would  add  $30,000,000  to  the  first  sum. 

Getting  to  the  matter  before  us,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  amendment  would  re- 
store $5  million  for  bilingual  education 
programs. 

Last  year  we  passed  the  Bilingual 
Education  Act.  I  was  a  cosponsor  of  tills 
legislation  to  meet  the  special  educa- 
tional demands  of  youngsters  who  do  not 
speak  English  as  theii"  mother  tongue. 

The  first  section  of  the  Bilingual 
Education  Act  provides  the  best  case  for 
funding  this  program.  It  reads: 

In  recognition  of  the  special  educational 
needs  of  the  large  numbers  of  children  of 
limited  English  speaking  ability  in  the 
United  States,  Congress  hereby  declares  it 
to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  to  develop  and  carry  out 
new  and  imaginative  programs  ,  .  .  to  meet 
these  special  educational  needs. 

We  voted  once  before  to  "provide 
financial  assistance"  to  help  these  bilin- 
gual students.  Now  is  the  time  to  give 
real  meaning  to  this  declaration  of 
policy. 

We  last  year  authorized  $30  million 
for  this  program.  This  amendment 
seeks  to  appropriate  only  $5  million  of 
that  authorization.  This  is  a  small  start 
on  a  very  important  effort  to  bring  es- 
sential communications  skills  and  teach- 
ing methods  to  youngsters  who  are 
handicapped  by  their  dual  language 
capabilities. 

There  are  more  than  5  million  school- 
age  children  who  are  today  falling  be- 
hind in  their  education  liecause  English 
is  their  language  of  instruction,  but  not 
their  mother  tongue. 

This  $5  million  will  provide  intensive 
training  for  teachers  of  these  bilingual 
students,  and  will  establish  programs  to 
prepare  and  organize  materials  for  com- 
plementary instruction  In  both  lan- 
guages of  the  students. 

This  is  a  new  program,  but  it  is  a  small 
start  toward  helping  millions  of  students 
who  badly  need  help  now. 

I  urge  the  support  of  my  colleagues 
for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  wish  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  from  California,  who  has 
worked  for  many  years  in  l>ehalf  of  this 
very  noble  cause.  I  cannot  think  of  a 
more  needed  amendment  than  this.  I 


urge  the  House  to  approve  it  and  to  get 
behind  this  long-needed  program. 

Again  I  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  California,  who  has  pioneered  in 
this  effort,  for  giving  us  the  opportunity 
to  join  with  him. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  California  for  yielding. 

I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
gentleman's  remarks,  and  I  commend 
iiim  for  a  very  fine  amendment.  The  need 
for  this  amendment  Is  great.  It  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction  to  help  these  chil- 
dren who  need  help  now. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
gentleman  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  on  his  amendment, 
and  I  support  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  House  passed 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Amendments  Act  last  year  it  con- 
tained a  new  title  vn  that  was  hailed  as 
a  pioneering  and  daring  first  In  America's 
education  history. 

That  title  established  the  Bilingual 
Education  Act  which  for  the  first  time 
recognized  the  special  education  needs  of 
over  2  million  children  from  non-English 
background. 

To  people  from  the  Southwest,  where 
blllnguallsm  Is  most  widespread,  this  pro- 
gram held  the  promise  of  new  hope.  It 
was  a  hope  that  grew  from  desperation 
of  people  seeking  to  break  down  employ- 
ment barriers  which  engulf  Spanish- 
speaking  Americans  In  unemployment  at 
rates  twice  as  high  as  the  rest  of  the 
labor  force.  It  was  a  hope  which  arose 
from  real  educational  deficiencies  that 
continue  to  entrap  children  from  non- 
English  backgrounds. 

In  Arizona,  for  example,  among  Mex- 
ican-Americans over  50  percent  of  the 
potential  heads  of  family  attain  less  than 
an  eighth-grade  education.  Educators 
who  have  studied  this  astonishing  situa- 
tion say  it  results  from  trying  to  teach 
children  all  of  their  subjects — history, 
science,  and  mathematics,  for  example — 
in  a  language  that  may  be  totally  foreign 
to  them. 

It  is  not  enough  to  lament  the  plight 
of  the  poor  and  condemn  some  of  the 
actions  of  poor  people  lobbyists.  This 
Congress  has  the  opportunity  now  to 
demonstrate  the  responsiveness  of  gov- 
ernment— of  the  power  structure  if  you 
wish. 

This  pioneering  program  of  bilingual 
education  Is  one  of  the  substantive  issues 
which  respected  media  like  the  Evening 
Star  singled  out  as  attainable  goals  for 
this  Congress. 

I  strongly  urge  a  reassessment  of 
budget  trimming  to  cut  down  on  truly 
imnecessary  costs  and  affirm  appropria- 
tion of  funds  to  combat  pwverty  by  train- 
ing people  for  meaningful  employment. 
Restoration  of  bilingual  education 
funds  can  be  a  giant  step  in  rescuing 
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millions  of  children  from  a  poverty  cycle 
that  has  for  too  long  imprisoned  too 
many  people  in  the  Southwest. 

To  do  less  is  to  say  that  the  prwnise 
held  out  by  this  Congress  only  a  short 
6  months  ago  is  an  empty  gesture  that 
will  not  be  redeemed  in  a  mood  of  un- 
thinking economy. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  wish  to  associate  myself 
as  well  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California.  I  believe  his 
amendment  is  very  necessary  and  de- 
serves the  approval  of  the  House. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
the    gentleman    from    California    I  Mr. 

ROYBALl. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
just  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia IMr.  COHELANl. 

I  think  we  should  point  out  the  fact 
that  the  National  Education  Association 
has  already  described  this  as  the  most 
pressing  educational  problem  in  the 
United  States.  I  sincerely  hope  there  will 
be  no  cutback  made  on  this  and  fully 
support  it. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  au- 
thorization on  this  bill  came  out  of  our 
subcommittee,  and  the  testimony  there 
showed  that  we  could  do  more  to  help 
the  war  on  poverty  with  this  expenditure 
of  $5  million  to  teach  Latin  Americans 
to  speak  English  and  become  a  part  of 
our  great  American  economy  than  any 
other  progrfon.  I  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman and  support  him  in  this. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  introduce  -.m  amendment  to  restore  $30 
million  in  money  to  be  spent  under  title 
vni  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  for  experimental  and 
demonstration  programs  to  help  prevent 
youngsters  from  leaving  school  before 
graduation. 

This  $30  million  is  the  full  amount 
which  is  authorized.  It  is  contemplated 
that  it  would  be  used  in  a  small  number 
of  projects  each  of  which  would  receive 
$1,500,000  to  $2  million  in  1969. 

This  money  would  fund  a  variety  of 
new  approaches  to  school  retention. 
Right  now  29  out  of  100  fifth  grade  stu- 
dents do  not  complete  high  school.  In 
areas  with  substantial  low-income  pop- 
ulations, the  dropout  rate  is  considerably 
higher — only  57  out  of  every  hundred 
seventh  grade  students  complete  high 
school  in  ESEA  schools. 

Plans  to  be  implemented  with  the 
funding  of  this  dropout  project  would 
involve  State  agencies  in  planning  and 
approving  projects.  These  projects  would 
be  designed  to  utilize  existing  public 
services,  and  to  be  capable  of  t>eing  du- 
plicated elsewhere  if  they  are  successful. 
To  this  end.  plans  also  call  for  an  ex- 
tensive evaluation  of  each  dropout  pre- 
vention project. 

Today  we  have  a  proliferation  of  man- 
power programs  from  the  Job  Corps  to 


MDTA.  each  of  which  devotes  a  consid- 
erable share  of  its  efforts  t-j  remedial 
education  for  trainees  who  left  school 
before  they  completed  high  school.  We 
know  very  well  that  it  Is  better  and  less 
expensive  to  educate  our  youngsters  well 
the  first  time.  If  we  cannot  keep  them 
in  school,  and  the  statistics  show  we  can- 
not, we  are  wasting  vast  amounts  of 
himian  resources  and  we  are  at  the  same 
time  inviting  enormous  .retraining  and 
rehabilitation  efforts  in  the  future. 

In  short,  money  well  spent  on  preven- 
tion of  dropouts  is  a  most  efficient  use 
of  our  limited  resources,  even  in  these 
times  of  serious  fiscal  constraints. 

I  urge  the  support  of  my  colleagues  for 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  congratulate  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  California  for  offering  this  so- 
called  dropout  amendment.  This  provi- 
sion in  the  act  should  have  been  funded 
in  order  that  some  concentration  could 
have  been  done  in  the  ghettos  and  in 
some  of  the  rural  areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  hope  that 
the  members  of  the  committee  will  go 
along  with  the  amendment  which  has 
been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia and  will  support  it  to  the  fullest. 
Mr.  COHELAN.  I  appreciate  the  gra- 
cious comments  which  have  been  made 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  and 
I  am  grateful  for  his  support. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wonder 
if  the  gentleman  from  California  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  program  that  has  been 
conducted  at  the  National  Training 
School  for  Youth  where  a  very  similar 
program  along  these  lines  has  proven 
to  be  very  successful  and  the  statistics 
are  overwhelming  in  favor  of  the  im- 
plementation of  such  a  program  as  this. 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  gentle- 
man is  familiar  with  this  or  not  but 
I  want  to  call  attention  to  this  program 
which  is  similar  to  the  one  along  the 
lines  which  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia is  proposing. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  This  is  exactly  what 
I  have  In  mind.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  has  put  his  finger  on  it  pre- 
cisely. Of  course  I  would  have  to  leave 
it  In  the  judgment  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  as  to  the  progress  the  pro- 
gram has  made,  but  I  am  sure  he  is  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  it. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  jield  to  the  gentle- 
noan  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  compliment  the  gentleman  for 
offering  this  amiendment  and  express  my 
support  of  it. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  deeply  re- 
gret the  decision  ol  the  Committee  on 


Appropriations  to  deny  requests  for 
funds  for  the  bilingual  education  pro- 
gram. In  a  time  when  our  Nation's  need 
for  advance  in  this  area — and  education 
in  particular — is  so  vital,  we  must  all 
mourn  the  conunlttee's  apparent  deter- 
mination not  to  provide  funding  for  this 
activity.  As  Congress  ruled  in  the  tax  leg- 
islation passed  by  us  last  week,  some  cuts 
in  spending  are  necessary,  and  I  must  ad- 
mit that  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  remain  untouched  by  these 
cuts  or  by  freezes  on  new  programs. 

However,  I  wish  the  Presidents  re- 
quest for  $5  million  for  a  program  of  bi- 
lingual education  among  our  Spanish- 
speaking  citizens  had  been  granted. 

Today  there  are  2.5  million  youngsters 
from  Spanish-surnamed  families  who 
are  in  school.  But  if  past  statistics  hold 
true,  only  a  tiny  fraction  of  them  will  re- 
ceive their  high  school  diplomas.  Com- 
missioner Harold  Howe  II  of  the  U.S.  Of- 
fice of  Education  stated  recently  that 
fully  89  percent  of  these  Spanish-speak- 
ing children  will  drop  out  of  school  be- 
fore finishing  the  regular  12-year  educa- 
tion program.  This  figure  is  astounding, 
and  we  are  correct  in  asking  ourselves 
why  it  is  so  high.  The  answer  is  actually 
very  easy  to  explain,  an  ease  which  al- 
most skips  over  the  imderlying  tragedy 
of  the  issue.  The  child  coming  to  his  first 
day  in  first  grade  is  expected,  almost 
without  exception,  to  be  able  to  commu- 
nicate in  class  in  English— a  language 
alien  to  him  and  indeed  a  language 
wtiich  may  represent  to  him  a  hostile 
culture. 

It  is  clear  that  the  young  student,  un- 
able to  understand  what  the  teacher  is 
saying,  will  quickly  lose  interest  in  school, 
vastly  increasing  the  likelihood  that  he 
will  drop  out.  But  the  tragedy  of  which 
I  speak  is  only  starting,  for  this  school 
dropout  will  ultimately  join  a  labor  force 
which  is  constantly  demanding  a  high 
school  diploma  as  the  very  minimum  re- 
quirement for  employment.  Blocked  from 
truly  rewarding  work  and  from  ever  ad- 
vsmcing  in  the  "Anglo"  economy,  the  one- 
time student  will  likely  pass  on  the  bur- 
den of  poverty  to  his  children — who  will 
in  turn  grow  up  in  a  totally  Spanish- 
speaking  enviroiunent. 

I  do  not  intend  to  infer  that  it  is  by  any 
means  a  curse  to  speak  Spanish.  That 
language  is  one  of  the  loveliest  on  earth. 
and  the  ability  to  speak  and  read  it  opens 
up  the  treasures  of  the  entire  Hispanic 
world:  its  people,  its  literature,  its  way 
of  life.  But  what  I  am  trj'ing  to  point 
out  is  that  in  a  bilingual  Nation — or  more 
exactly  bilingual  States,  such  as  Cali- 
fornia, Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  my  own 
Texas — a  knowledge  of  both  tongues  is 
essential  if  a  person  is  to  succeed  in  his 
work  and  imderstand  his  neighbors.  This 
is  especially  true  of  the  Mexican-Ameri- 
can— or  the  Puerto  Rican  in  New  York 
City — who  must  obtain  employment  in 
the  English-speaking  sector  and  can  hope 
to  advance  himself  within  it  only  through 
a  working  facility  in  the  Anglo's  lan- 
guage. 

But  the  loss  to  Spanish-speaking 
Americans  is  not  purely  economic.  The 
lack  of  adequate  education  is  failing  to 
bring  forth  the  sort  of  leadership  which 
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is  inherent  in  the  Hispanic  character. 
Hidalgo,  Juarez,  Bolivar,  San  Martin, 
Artigas,  and  Marti — all  these  are  not  ex- 
ceptions to  the  mass  of  Spanish-speak- 
ing people  but  examples  of  what  every 
man  can  become  if  he  is  properly  in- 
spired and  trained.  But  our  educational 
system  is  not  providing  either  this  in- 
spiration or  this  training,  and  in  so  doing 
it  is  repressing  the  potential  leadership 
which  Spanish-surnamed  Americans 
must  have  in  order  to  bring  about  dy- 
namic changes  m  their  present  life.  The 
entire  Nation — and  not  just  the  Latinos 
themselves — are  hurt  as  a  result. 

Mexican-Americans  are  an  intensely 
ijroud  people  with  a  heritage  from  which 
pride  naturally  springs.  And  if  there  is 
anywhere  a  remnant  in  a  person's  think- 
ing of  the  old  stereotype  of  a  people  in 
sombreros  taking  interminable  siestas  in 
the  shade,  let  me  dispel  it  by  saying  that 
Mexican-Americans  are  among  our 
hardest-working  citizens.  But  all  the 
energy  in  the  world  cannot  serve  to  bring 
success  to  a  people  who  are  not  able  to 
get  along  in  the  majority  culture  because 
of  the  basic  item  of  language.  Not  to  be 
able  to  succeed  is  a  blow  to  that  jus- 
tifiable Hispanic  pride,  a  blow  which  can 
be  demoralizing  and  even  discouraging. 
Within  the  Spanish-speaking  communi- 
ties there  is  a  latent  energy  which  can  be 
an  enormous  power  for  pood.  By  denying 
our  youngsters  the  opportunity  to  make 
their  own  contributions  to  the  Nation's 
life  and  economy  through  the  act  of 
denying  them  an  opportunity  to  learn 
English,  we  are  harming  ourselves  almost 
as  much  as  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  introduced  legis- 
lation to  meet  the  problem  of  bilingual 
education.  My  bill,  H.R.  12283,  declares 
it  to  be  "the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  provide  financial  assistance  to  enable 
State  educational  agencies  to  develop 
and  carry  out  new  and  imaginative  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  programs 
designed  to  meet  these  special  educa- 
tional needs."  For  this  purpose,  it  calls 
for  authorization  of  $5  million  for  the 
first  fiscal  year,  increasing  by  equal 
amounts  during  the  following  2  years. 
The  total  appropriation  would  have  been 
relatively  small,  something  which  in- 
creases my  dismay  that  the  program  was 
eliminated  with  one  sweeping  decision  of 
the  committee  without  apparent  regard 
for  either  its  merit  or  its  urgency. 

Four  dozen  Republican  Members  of  this 
body  proposed  early  in  March  var- 
ious places  the  Presidents  budget 
could  be  cut  by  some  $6.5  billion.  Any 
one  of  these  easily  deferred  programs 
could  pay  for  at  least  the  first  year  of 
the  bilingual  education  proposal  I  have 
submitted:  $15  million  for  new  construc- 
tion of  highways  in  forest  areas;  S6.75 
million  for  "earth  description  and  map. 
ping";  $26.1  million  in  post  office  build- 
ings; and  $6  million  for  renovation  of 
the  Long  worth  House  Office  Building — 
an  item  in  which  I  feel  experienced 
enough  to  comment  since  my  own  office 
is  m  the  Longworth  Building.  These 
are  the  sort  of  expenditures  which  should 
be  cut  from  our  present  budget,  Mr. 
Speaker,  instead  of  halting  needed  new 
programs  such  as  the  one  I  have  pro- 
posed. 


Mr.  Chairman,  our  Spanish-surnamed 
citizens  are  a  patient  people.  They  have 
kept  their  peace  for  generations  during 
chaotic  years  for  our  entire  Nation. 
Throughout  this  time,  however,  they 
have  failed  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the 
American  economy,  continuing  in  a  pov- 
erty which  is  even  worse  than  that  of 
the  Negroes.  They  have  been  patient, 
waiting  for  the  time  when  their  chance 
for  self-advancement  would  come. 
Knowledge  of  English  and  the  schooling 
which  follows  both  represent  that 
chance.  And  the  Bilingual  Education 
Act  represents  the  means  for  seizing 
that  chance. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  enlightened  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  friend  and  colleatjue, 
the    gentleman    from    California    LMr. 

COHELAN  1 . 

I  believe  that  we  must  provide  in  this 
legislation  to  appropriate  fiscal  1969 
funds  to  the  Departments  of  Labor  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  suffi- 
cient funds  to  implement  title  VII  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondai-y  Educa- 
tion Act.  This  title,  written  into  the  ESEA 
by  this  Congress,  would  provide  needed 
Federal  assistance  to  school  systems 
which  must  cope  with  large  numbers  of 
non-English  speaking  students. 

Bilingual  education  is  a  major  problem 
in  this  "melting  pot"  country  of  ours. 
There  are  over  3  million  American 
schoolchildren  who  do  not  understand 
the  English  language.  Their  native 
tongue,  be  it  an  Indian  language,  Span- 
ish, or  a  language  foreign  to  our  hemi- 
sphere, does  not  equip  them  to  compete 
fully,  or  to  learn  efficiently  in  most  U.S. 
schools.  We  have  begun  to  provide  bi- 
lingual aid  to  some  Puerto  Rican,  Mexi- 
can American,  and  Indian  pupils,  but  we 
have  -lot  even  scratched  the  surface  of 
this  problem.  Title  vn  gives  our  Govern- 
ment the  potential  to  assist  with  speech 
and  language  training  to  overcome  this 
serious  learning  barrier. 

But  in  order  to  accomplish  this,  the 
Congress  must  be  willing  to  back  up  the 
promise  we  held  out  when  we  enacted 
title  vn.  We  must  be  willing,  here  and 
now.  to  provide  the  necessary  funds  to 
implement  this  title  in  fiscal  1969. 

There  have  been  calls  in  this  Chamber 
today  for  economy  in  Government  spend- 
ing, calls  reminiscent  of  our  discussions 
last  v.eek  when  we  agreed  on  a  $6  bil- 
lion cut  in  overall  Federal  commitments 
for  the  next  fiscal  year.  I,  too.  believe 
in  Government  economy.  I  believe  that 
we  must  start  at  the  bottom  of  Federal 
spending  priorities,  to  weed  out  major 
expenditures,  so  that  there  are  ample 
funds  left  for  the  programs  having  the 
highest  order  of  urgency. 

Few  will  disagree  that  ^he  programs 
funded  by  this  Labor-HEAV  appropria- 
tion bill  are  among  the  highest  of  Fed- 
eral priorities.  As  I  told  my  colleagues  a 
week  ago,  education  and  jobs  programs 
can  and  must  remain  uninjured  by  the 
spending  controls  we  enacted.  Failure  to 
provide  adequate  funds  lor  the  bold  and 
necessary  bilingual  education  programs 


we  so  wisely  fashioned  earlier  in  this  90th 
Congress  would  do  Injury,  and  serious  in- 
jury, to  projected  Federal  education  ef- 
forts in  the  next  fiscal  year. 

One  year  ago,  the  Washington  Post 
carried  an  article  germane  to  this  very 
point.  In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  quote  the  final  paragraph  of  that 
article : 

It  Is  sad  that  a  Nation  which  has  gained 
BO  much  Irom  its  rich  composition  of  foreign 
peoples  and  cultures  should  work  so  slowly 
to  remove  the  language  barriers  that  sUU 
divide  communities  and  Impede  understand- 
ing and  growth.  But  Congress  now  has  an  op- 
portunity to  do  something  about  It. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  Cohelan  amend- 
ment and  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  made  by  the  author,  Mr.  Roy- 
BAL,  and  others  actively  joining  us  in  our 
efforts  to  improve  the  bilingual  or  multi- 
lingual capabilities  of  our  American 
Indian  and  Mexican-American  families. 

I  feel  very  strongly  about  this  matter 
and  the  inclusion  of  this  program  is  one 
of  the  prime  reasons  for  voting  for  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  conference  report. 

As  we  seek  to  improve  the  economic 
and  job  opportunities  of  the  Mexican- 
American  and  the  Indian  community, 
we  must  help  these  people  acquire  some- 
thing that  is  basic  to  success — the  ability 
to  speak  a  common  language  with  their 
fellow  Americans — the  ability  to  articu- 
late a  message  in  pursuit  of  objectives  or 
a  job  to  improve  their  lot  in  life. 

Recently,  I  had  the  pri\ilege  of  meet- 
ing with  some  of  my  constituents,  the 
board  of  directors  of  MAPA  and  also  the 
members  of  an  Indian  tribal  council. 
Further,  my  friend  George  Oritz,  one  of 
our  most  respected  citizens  who  has  been 
working  with  a  human  resource  develop- 
ment organization  in  our  area,  has  writ- 
ten and  told  me  of  the  extraordinary 
importance  of  continuing  this  program. 

I  want  to  plead  with  my  colleagues  to 
recognize  their  plight  and  help  those  of 
us  representing  these  areas  in  our  desire 
to  help  some  wonderful  and  hard-work- 
ing people  help  themselves  to  a  better 
way  of  life. 

This  will  enable  them  to  provide  that 
spark  of  motivation  to  their  personal 
desires  to  participate  fully  in  building  a 
stronger  economy  in  every  section  of 
America. 

With  an  improved  .speaking  ability 
will  come  better  jobs  or  possible  develop- 
ment of  business  enterprises,  all  of  which 
will  result  in  more  purchasing  power, 
production  and  economic  growth.  This 
seems  to  be  an  excellent  investment  in 
human  resources  that  will  pay  dividends 
in  many  ways  for  years  to  come. 

Again,  I  urge  strongly,  that  you  give 
us  your  suppwrt  of  this  bilingual  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  haa  expired. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  be  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN    Is  there  objection 

to   the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

California?  ^,    ^ 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In  opposition  to 

the  amendment. 

Mr.    Chairman,    the   purpose   of   this 
amendment  and  its  virtue  could  not  be 
intelligently  debated.  I  agree    However, 
here  is  the  point:  This  program  can  be 
well  handled,  for  the  time  being,  under 
the  bill  as  it  stands.  I  understand  the  re- 
action.    Fifteen    or     twenty     Members 
i-ushed  the  microphone  in  support  of  it.  I 
have  no  quarrel  with  that.  This  is  an  ap- 
propriation bill.  This  is  not  a  matter  of 
this  program  being  right  or  wrong  at 
this  point.  But  it  has  been  the  policy  of 
our  cOTimittee  this  year.  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  start  no  such  new  grant  programs. 
Saiis  peur^t  sans  reproche.  I  do  not  ques- 
tion their  value,  but  the  committee  has 
this  policy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is 
embarrasslnR.  This  is  very  embarrassing. 
Extremely.  I  proposed  in  my  subcommit- 
tee that  this  program  be  financed,  di- 
rectly, in  the  bill.  I  am  a  strong  and  peer- 
less and  courageous  leader,  except  that 
the  vote  was  about  3  to  1  against  me  on 
this  very  thing.  My  responsibility  is  to 
bring  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  to  the 
committee,  a  reasonable  biU.  This.  I  be- 
lieve, has  been  done.  I  am  advised  by  my 
friends  that  we  are  in  great  financial 
difficulty.  Last  week  you  so  voted.  I  would 
suggest    under    all    the    circumstances, 
masked  in  its  mantle  of  virtue,  with  15 
Members    at    the    microphone,  that    it 
should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Of  course  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not 
the  only  instance  in  the  biU  where  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, is  correct  and  the  majority  of  the 
subcommittee  is  wrong,  in  my  opinion. 
And.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  House 
ought  to  follow  the  leadership  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  FLOOD.  Except  this— I  wear  the 
mantle.  I  die  for  Rutgers. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  particular  pro- 
gram was  discussed  at  length  in  the 
committee,  along  with  all  of  the  other 
new  program  starts  included  in  the  bud- 
get. However,  there  was  a  feeling  in  the 
committee  that  because  of  the  deficit 
situation  with  which  we  were  faced  and 
because  of  the  need  for  the  tax  bill  and 
an  expenditure  reduction,  that  this  ac- 
tivity could  be  funded  under  existing 
programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  good  program 
and  one  with  which  we  could  move  for- 
ward without  separate  funding.  We  have 
the  Headstart  program,  the  pre-school 
program,  the  OEO  program,  and  title 
I  of  the  ESEA.  There  are  four  different 
program  areas  In  which  funds  are  avidl- 


able  with  which  this  kind  of  grant  can 
be  made  now. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr  YATES.  Each  of  the  programs  to 
which  the  gentleman  has  referred  has  a 
possible  substitute,  for  this  substitute, 
but  this  appropriation  has  been  cut  sub- 
stantially and  I  doubt  that  the  funds  for 
this  program  could  be  found  within  the 
purview  of  the  programs  to  which  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  referred. 

Mr  LAIRD.  I  hope  that  we  will  not 
have  to  cut  even  further  In  order  to  get 
the  SlO-billlon  reduction  in  appropria- 
tions plus  the  $6  billion  In  expenditures 
Congress  Is  in  a  rather  difBcult  bind.  I 
believe  the  policy  of  no  new  grant  pro- 
gram sUrts  this  year  is  the  proper  one. 
However,  there  are  other  avenues  open 
for  this  activity.  I  will  assure  the  gentle- 
man from  minols  [Mr.  Yates  1  that  we 
will  find  money  in  these  other  appropria- 
tion items  with  which  to  fund  this  pro- 
gram during  1969. 
Mr.  MAHON.   Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  LAIRD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  Texas.  ,.».♦«. 

Mr  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  distinguished  Kcntleman 
from  Pennsylvania  and  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird  1  on  these 
statements  which  have  just  been  made. 

This  is  a  good  program.  The  program 
can  proceed  without  $5  mUllon  Included 
in  this  amendment.  Some  work  is  already 
being  done  and  much  more  will  be  done 
in  the  future.  The  Department  has 
enough  latitude  under  the  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  available  to  it  to  sup- 
port a  bilingual  program.  This  does  not 
mean  that  funds  will  not  have  to  be 
provided  in  the  future  to  expand  the 
eirort.  This  Is  a  $17  billion  bUl  and  much 
of  it  is  for  poverty  and  other  programs 
for  the  disadvantaged.  I  would  hope  that 
under  the  circumstances  we  would  accept 
the  bill  as  written. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  will  assure  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  that  I  wUl  attempt  to 
have  the  program  funded.  But  it  does 
not  have  to  be  funded  as  a  new  program 
started  In  this  bill. 

Mr  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman wiU  yield  further,  I  have  great 
respect  for  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin and  for  the  assurance  that  this  will 
be  taken  care  of.  His  promise  is  worthy 
of  support  and  carries  with  It  great  va- 
lidity, but  assurances  were  given  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  cuts  were  neces- 
sary under  the  tax  bill  and  under  the 
expenditure  limitation  bill  that  was 
passed  last  week. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  will  assure  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  that  I  shall  consult 
with  representatives  of  the  Departments 
and  agencies  involved  at  the  time  we  go 
to  conference  to  see  if  we  are  not  able  to 
earmark  part  of  this  money  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  will  concur. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  think  we  can  do  that  in- 


stead of  starting  a  new  program  at  this 

time. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr    Chairman.  I  believe  many  of  us 
are  concerned  about  this  bilingual  pro- 
gram, and  as  the  colloquy  has  developed 
here  It  seems  to  me  that  maybe  we  are 
making  some  progress.  But  I  certainly 
do  want  the  record  to  show,  and  to  be 
very  clear,  that  the  record  of  this  debate 
indicates  that  there  Is  going  to  be  some 
funds  available  for  bilingual  education. 
I  would  like  to  ask  a  direct  question  of 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  if  he 
can  spell  out  or  earmark  where  we  arc 
going  to  secure  these  funds.  I  am  con- 
cerned, as  the  gentleman  is.  as  to  our 
fiscal  situation,  and  voted  for  the  tax 
bill,  and  I  am  concerned  about  keepins 
expenditures  down.  But  If  there  may  be 
some  money  floating  around  some  place, 
and  if  the  Department  tells  us  they  will 
not  do  anything  about  It.  and  we  are 
concerned  about  the  seriousness  of  this 
bilingual  situation,  so  I  would  like  to 
have  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
make  some  comments  about  pinning  this 
situation  down. 
Mr.    FLOOD.    Will    the    gentleman 

yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  thought  I  had.  and  I 
thought  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
had.  Under  title  I— and  the  gentleman 
and  I  are  great  friends  of  title  I.  I  am 
sure. 

Mr.  SISK.  That  is  right.  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  This  Is  being  done.  This 
can  be  done.  I  like  this  program. 

You  have  the  assurance,  my  friend 
from  CaUfomia,  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin,  and  a  great  power  in  this 
House,  my  strong  right  arm.  And  you 
have  my  assurance. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  would  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Pennsylvania  that  is  all  I  am 
seeking,  is  his  assurance  and  the  assur- 
ance of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
that  there  will  be  fimds  available. 
Mr.  FLOOD.  Do  not  worry. 
Mr.  SISK.  Funds  available  to  carry  on 
in  fiscal  1969  out  of  this  budget.  And  I 
have  great  respect  for  my  friend  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  my  friend  from  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
there  are  funds  available  in  this  program 
at  the  present  time,  and  we  are  saying 
they  are  available. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  fine  members 
of  this  Committee  on  Appropriations  are 
making  all  sorts  of  promises  over  here. 
Our  committee  has  carefully  listened  to 
the  testimony  on  the  authorization  for 
this  bill,  and  we  carefully  studied  all  of 
the  alternatives  and  all  of  the  options  to 
deal  with  this  problem  of  teaching 
youngsters,  Latin  American  children,  the 
English  language. 

At  that  time  there  was  ample  testimony 
of  those  who  thought  that  perhaps  other 
programs  could  do  it.  and  this  committee, 
after  very  careful  analysis  of  all  the 
other  programs,  and  the  need  for  funds 
for  other  programs  and  for  the  poverty 
program,  concluded  that  this  teaching 
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was  necessary,  and  this  House  sustained 
the  wisdom  of  that  committee  by  putting 
this  bill  up  under  suspension  and  voting 
for  it. 

So  when  the  chairman  and  when  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations tried  to  tell  us  there  are  other 
ways  In  which  to  do  it.  I  do  not  believe 
they  are  quite  familiar  with  the  facts. 

Mr.  SISK.  Let  me  say.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  have  great  confidence  in  my  friends  on 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  I 
simply  want  to  make  certain  that  we  have 
at  least  a  minimum  of  $5  million  for  fiscal 
1969  to  spend  in  this  area,  because  there 
is  a  desperate  need,  and  I  believe  my 
friend  from  Pennsylvania  knows  that 
there  is  this  desperate  need. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Of  course  there  is. 

Mr.  SISK.  And  with  this  assurance,  I 
am  inclined  to  go  alonp. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
Yates  J,  a  member  of  the  committee,  rise? 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  is  a  strange 
way  to  legislate  where  we  have  to  depend 
upon  the  promises  of  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican Member  and  tlie  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, that  they  will  make  sure  that  $5 
million  will  be  devoted  to  this  program  by 
taking  it  from  other  parts  of  the  bill. 

My  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, has  just  assured  the  gentleman 
from  California  that  title  I  is  the  logical 
place  to  find  these  funds. 

Well,  title  I  is  the  appropriation  in 
which  I  happen  to  have  a  special  interest 
because  it  provides  the  funds  for  the 
underprivileged  areas  in  the  big  cities. 
That  title  is  funded  at  53  percent  of  en- 
titlement under  the  recommendation  of 
the  President  and  at  43  percent  under  the 
recommendation  of  this  committee. 

Now,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
proposes  to  take  another  $5  million  away 
from  title  I,  $5  million  even  below  that 
Inadequate  funding  for  this  program.  I 
do  not  accept  this.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  say 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  should  be  voted  on  in  this 
House  now  and  should  be  accepted. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  have  the  highest  re- 
spect for  the  members  of  this  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  But  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  remember  that  there  are  435 
of  us  in  this  House,  who  have  some  of  our 
own  ideas. 

We  made  a  very  careful  study  of  this 
subject,  and  if  our  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  thought  for  one 
second  that  this  money  could  have  come 
from  other  existing  funds  in  the  poverty 
program,  we  would  not  have  brought  be- 
fore this  House  an  authorization  bill  for 
this  program.  But  our  studies  showed 
that  the  need  was  very  great. 

I  was  surprised  at  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  when  In 
his  State  of  Texas  there  is  the  largest 
need  for  this  program  because  the  larg- 
est number  of  these  yoimg  people  migrate 
to  the  big  cities  and  they  come  totally  im- 
prepared  to  join  the  ranks  of  yoimgsters 
ill  school. 


We  have  a  vei-y  serious  problem  In  this 
Nation  with  youngsters  who  do  not  un- 
derstand English,  and  I  say  to  you  this  $5 
million  can  do  more  In  the  war  on  pov- 
erty than  the  programs  here  before  us 
today. 

I  say  that  this  conunittee  cannot  give 
this  House  any  assiu-ance  If  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
foiTua  does  not  prevail  that  the  $5  mil- 
lion will  come  from  someplace  else.  They 
do  not  have  the  autliority  to  make  that 
authorization  or  to  give  that  assurance. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Cliairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Is  it  not 
ti-ue  that  by  tlie  prohibition  against  the 
$9  million  for  the  Indian  children  in  In- 
dian schools  with  a  need  for  bilingual 
training  prevents  participation  in  any 
type  of  such  training? 

Mr.  YATES.  That  is  true.  Tliat  appears 
on  page  14  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  tlie  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Cohelan]  be  sustained  and 
supported. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota 
I  Mr.  Reifel],  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, seek  recognition? 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  out  tlie  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  even  if  the  $5  mil- 
lion amendment  is  accepted,  under 
the  provisions  on  page  14  of  the  bill, 
under  the  proviso  that  no  part  of 
this  appropriation  shall  be  used  for  the 
support  of  schools  operated  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  it  would  seem  to  nie 
that  that  would  effectively  prevent  any  of 
these  moneys  from  being  used  by  these 
Indian  cliildren. 

There  are  about  100  different  linguistic 
groups  and  tribal  groups  in  this  coimtry, 
speaking  a  himdred  different  Indian  lan- 
guages. 

One  of  our  biggest  problems  across  the 
coimtry  on  our  Indian  reservations  is  to 
work  out  some  bilingual  approach  to  this 
problem  so  that  they  can  speak  English 
effectively. 

I  would  just  like  to  ask  the  question — is 
this  the  case — does  tliis  language  on  page 
14  prevent  any  of  this  money,  even 
though  you  could  get  the  $5  million,  from 
being  used  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  The  language  on  page  14 
provides  that  those  schools  that  are  fi- 
nanced 100  percent  by  Federal  Govern- 
ment fimds  and  operated  by  the  Federal 
Government  shall  not  qualify  for  title  I 
funds. 

We  feel  that  the  budgets  of  those 
schools  that  are  100  percent  financed  by 
Federal  dollars  should  be  submitted  by 
the  departments  that  are  responsible  for 
operating  them — the  Department  of  the 
Interior  in  one  case,  the  Department  of 
Defense  in  the  other  case.  The  position  of 
the  committee  is  that  these  schools 
should  have  one  budget,  and  they  should 
be  supported  and  funded  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Had  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota  been  aware,  as  ranking 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 


Insular  Affairs,  of  the  philosophy,  the 
policy  or  the  information,  had  it  been 
given  to  the  Interior  Department,  we 
would  have  done  something  about  it  in 
our  Appropriatilons  Committee.  The  first 
we  knew  aboutj  any  Information  going  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  limit 
this  kind  of  assistance  to  Indians  on 
reservations  was  this  afternoon  when  we 
heard  it  from  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Cliairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REIFEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Wasliington.  On 
page  632  of  our  hearings  on  the  29th  of 
February.  Mr.  Zeller,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, appeared  before  us  and  he  told 
about  the  work  that  was  being  done 
imder  the  98.10,  the  title  I  program,  and 
we  certainly  were  not  aware  at  that  time. 

Earlier  this  afternoon,  if  I  may  con- 
tinue, it  was  stated  tliat  notliing  was  cut 
below  1968  funds.  In  1967  and  1068  both, 
llie  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  was  granted 
money.  Interestingly  enough,  this  is  the 
one  single  bureau  where  there  is  no 
money  charged  out  of  this  title  for  ad- 
ministration. The  BIA  picks  that  up.  I 
just  want  to  make  the  correction  that 
tills  is  an  unexpected  trap.  No  one  was 
informed.  The  Biu-eau  was  not  informed. 
Certainly  our  committee  was  not  in- 
formed. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
tiie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REIFEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  am  proud  of  the 
gentleman  for  making  this  fight,  because 
two  of  tlie  areas  where  assistance  with 
title  I  funds  is  needed  most  critically  are 
in  Indian  schools  and  schools  which 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  is  oper- 
ating in  the  tnist  territoiT  today.  I  have 
never  seen  a  more  shocking  lack  of 
equipment  to  supply  children  than  I 
have  seen  out  in  the  tnist  territories  at 
some  of  these  schools.  It  is  a  scandal  for 
our  country  that  we  have  not  been  tak- 
ing care  of  them.  The  first  real  help  they 
have  had  that  has  been  substantial  has 
been  out  of  title  I  money.  This  proliibi- 
tion  against  any  money  going  to  a  Fed- 
eral school  is  one  of  the  most  ridiculous 
things  I  have  ever  heard  of.  I  hope  the 
gentleman  will  continue  fighting  for 
these  people. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's observation.  I  would  like  to  add 
that  while  we  could  have  funded  the 
program  out  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  appropriation,  believe  the  pro- 
gram of  the  HEW  education  division 
would  be  much  more  effective  because  of 
the  expertise  of  that  particular  branch 
of  the  Government  in  these  particular 
areas  where  they  are  devoting  full  atten- 
tion to  children,  and  with  200  million 
people  in  this  country,  what  is  expertise 
to  them  can  be  applied  to  50,000  children 
on  the  Indian  reservations  that  are  dis- 
advantaged. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Cohelan  ]. 

First,  I  wish  to  pay  my  respects  to  the 
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gentleman  from  South  Dakota  for  his 
excellent  statement.  The  one  thing  that 
is  overlooked  here  In  these  assurances 
which  have  flowed  so  freely  across  the 
aisle  in  the  last  few  minutes  is  the  fact 
that  there  is  an  underlying  cut.  and  we 
do  not  know  where  this  $5  million  is 
coming  from,  but  we  can  be  certain  it  is 
going  to  result  in  disadvantage  some 
place  else. 

Now.  I  thinlc  that  each  of  us — and 
there  are  435.  not  2  Members  of  this 
House — we  have  the  responsibility  to 
make  these  decisions.  There  are  other 
crises  in  this  Nation  besides  fiscal  or  fi- 
nancial crises.  There  are  crises  in  our 
cities  and  there  are  crises  in  our  rural 
areas. 

One  of  the  great  problems  we  have  Is 
the  need  for  better  communication,  the 
need  to  give  the  additional  language  to 
the  great  many  people  who  suffer  a  basic 
underprivilege  of  a  lack  of  the  ability  to 
communicate  in  English.  We  can  see  it 
all  over  the  Nation.  We  have  only  to 
move  about  with  our  eyes  open.  It  takes 
no  greater  effort  than  that. 

What  we  are  really  talking  about  here 
is  $3  million.  It  is  petty  cash,  when  it 
comes  to  looking  over  the  activities  of 
some  departments  and  agencies  who  can 
waste  that  much  money  without  even 
noticing  it.  This  is  a  matter  where  we 
should  apply  a  little  intelligence  and  ex- 
ercise a  little  independent  judgment  and 
a  little  compassion.  The  price  tag  is  very 
low.  the  benefits  are  tremendous. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment,  which  would 
appropriate  $5  million  for  bilingual  edu- 
cation. That  is  the  budget  recommenda- 
tion. Last  year  we  authorized  $30  million 
for  this  program  for  fiscal  year  1969.  I 
was  happy  to  be  a  sponsor  of  the  Bi- 
lingual Education  Act. 

In  discussing  deficits,  we  really  ought 
to  look  at  the  educational  deficit  In  this 
country  and  what  $5  million  for  this 
critical  propiram  will  do  to  correct  that 
educational  deficit.  It  will  help  to  meet 
the  cultural  gap  which  exists  between 
so  many  children  and  our  regular  school 
system. 

The  Bilingual  Education  Act.  of  wlilch 

1  was  an  original  sponsor,  marks  one  of 
the  saddest  cases  of  desperately  needed 
legislation  which  now  appears  doomed 
because  of  the  warped  state  of  our  na- 
tional priorities.  This  program  was 
adopted  last  December  15  as  title  Vn 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1967;  $30  million 
was  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1969. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  over 

2  mUlion  schoolchildren  who  lack  a 
command  of  basic  English.  For  the  ma- 
jority, their  first  language  is  Spanish. 
Unless  special  programs  are  put  into 
effect  to  teach  these  children  English, 
while  improving  their  command  of  their 
native  language  as  well,  they  will  grow 
into  adult  life  with  a  serious  language 
handicap  which  will  impair  their  eco- 
nomic potential  and  their  ability  to  func- 
tion in  a  society  where  the  predominant 
language  is  English. 

A  1967  report  by  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  cited  "the  urgent  need 
for  action  and  iimovation  in  local  school 
districts"  lest  "these  young  people  ex- 


perience academic  failure  in  school"  and 
perpetuate  the  cycle. 

At  a  special  hearing  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Bilingual  Education  in 
New  York  on  July  21  of  last  year,  I  cited 
some  distressing  statistics  about  the  ed- 
ucational attainment  of  Puerto  Rican 
residents  of  New  York  City.  Their  eco- 
nomic status  and  unemployment  rate 
correlates  closely  with  educational  dis- 
advantage. Much  of  this  cycle  is  trace- 
able to  the  language  barrier. 

The  Bilingual  Education  Act  of  1967, 
marked  a  creative  and  innovative  re- 
sponse to  this  problem.  It  authorized  $30 
million  for  grants  to  local  school  boards 
for  special  bilingual  education  programs, 
intensive  early  childhood  programs  in- 
volving bilingual  techniques,  adult  edu- 
cation, and  teacher  training. 

The  administration  requested  only  $5 
million  for  fiscal  year  1969  for  this  effort. 
As  a  result,  I  introduced  on  February  15 
of  this  year,  H.R.  15349  to  appropriate 
the  full  $30  million.  Today,  we  are  faced 
with  the  complete  cancellation  of  this 
important  program.  Therefore,  I  urge 
that  as  a  minimum,  we  restore  at  least 
$5  million  so  that  some  progress  can 
begin. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
several  things  very  quickly.  First  of  all.  as 
one  of  the  people  who  worked  from  the 
origin  of  the  Bilingual  Education  Act,  I 
am  very  concerned  that  what  needed  to 
be  done  a  number  of  years  ago  was  not 
done.  As  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
pointed  out,  we  knew  and  we  found  a  lot 
of  programs  that  could  have  been  used 
for  bilingual  education,  but  the  fact  is. 
Mr.  Chairman,  they  were  not  being  so 
used — not  until  we  came  along  with  this 
legislation  and  said  here  is  a  problem 
that  must  be  attacked  with  special 
legislation. 

But  it  is  said  that  both  title  I  of  ESE 
could  have  been  used  and  Headstart 
could  have  been  used — but  they  were  not. 
How  could  we  in  this  House  today  expect 
them  to  be  used,  when  they  were  funded 
at  a  higher  level  at  that  time  than  they 
will  be  when  this  committee  gets 
through? 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  says 
to  take  it  out  of  title  I.  The  fact  is  we  are 
faced  with  a  $100  million  cut  in  title  I 
now.  It  is  said  we  should  take  it  out  of 
Headstart.  We  are  faced  with  a  $3  million 
cut  in  the  Offlce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. 

I  would  like  to  be  able  to  believe  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania — I  have  a 
lot  of  faith  in  him — but  he  showed  me  a 
little  bit  when  he  said  that  he  was  the 
chairman  and  all  14  of  his  people  voted 
against  him.  What  kind  of  assurance  is 
that,  that  he  and  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  are  going  to  be  able  to  assure 
us  we  will  get  this  $5  million,  when  he  is 
one  out  of  14 — 14  voting  against  him  in 
the  subcommittee? 

I  think  the  only  way  we  can  assure  this 
Nation  and  this  House  that  this  program 
is  going  to  be  funded  is  to  vote  on  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia and  vote  it  up. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  Mr.  CoHELAif. 


The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  being  in  doubt,  the  Committee 
divided,  and  there  were — ayes  94,  noes 
86. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Cohelan 
and  Mr.  Flood. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
95.  noes  96. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFSaKO  BT   MR.  COHELAN 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cohelan:  On 
page  13.  line  U.  after  titles  II  and  III.  Insert 
"VIII"  and  on  line  13  add  "$30,000,000"  tu 
the  first  sum  appearing  in  that  line,  aiul 
after  that  sum  Insert  "of  which  (30.000,000 
shall   be   for  dropout   prevention   projects,". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
California  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  protest  the  un- 
timely and  unwise  cutback  in  appropria- 
tions for  education.  This  action  is  short- 
sighted from  every  standpoint.  The  edu- 
cational system  of  America  cannot  afford 
a  $186  million  reduction  in  1  year — in 
one  swoop.  In  Ohio,  Federal  assistance 
for  educationally  deprived  children  will 
be  reduced  by  $4,706,000.  This  reduction 
comes  on  short  notice  with  no  oppor- 
tunity for  developing  substitute  sources 
for  these  essential  resources. 

How  can  Cleveland  continue  a  criti- 
cally needed  restructuring  of  a  school 
system  when  essential  Federal  funds  are 
withdrawn  in  needed  programs.  The  ap- 
propriation bill  in  its  present  form  will 
reduce  Federal  allocations  for  elementar>' 
and  secondary  education  alone  in  my 
commimity  by  $1.338,400 — at  the  very 
time  that  the  school  systems  were  orga- 
nizing improvements  based  upon  hopes 
for  an  additional  $1,500,000  Federal  dol- 
lars. Therefore,  the  Cleveland  school 
system  will  face  a  $2,500,000  disappoint- 
ment in  its  expectation  of  Federal  sup- 
port to  improve  the  school  system. 

I  also  deplore  the  other  cuts  which  re- 
sult from  this  bill.  At  the  very  hour  of 
critical  urban  need,  this  bill  wUl  cut  eco- 
nomic opportunity  allocations  in  the 
Cleveland  area  by  $2,121,000.  Manpower 
training,  vocational  education,  and 
teacher  training  will  also  face  substan- 
tial cuts. 

This  bill  cuts  Federal  health,  welfare 
and  education  allocations  to  the  Greater 
Cleveland  area  by  over  $4  million.  These 
cuts  come  at  the  very  moment  when  a 
successful  start  has  been  made,  at  a 
moment  in  which  our  hopes  have  been  re- 
kindled. A  suspension  or  drastic  cutback 
in  these  essential  urban  programs  con- 
stitutes a  heartless  disregard  of  real 
needs. 

I  will  support  efforts  to  restore  the 
funding  of  these  essential  programs. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
deeply  appreciate  the  gentleman's  state- 
ment. 
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In  conclusion  let  me  say  this  $5  million 
will  provide  intensive  training  for  teach- 
ers of  these  bilingual  students  and  es- 
tablish programs  to  prepare  and  organize 
materials  for  complementary  instruction 
in  both  languages. 

Mr.  Chairman,  tills  Is  a  new  program, 
but  tills  is  a  small  start  toward  helping 
millions  of  students  who  badly  need  help 
now.  I  deeply  urge  the  support  of  my 
colleagues. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman  I  move 
tliat  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  HoLiFiELD.  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  imder  consideration 
the  bill  (H.R.  18037)  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Dep>artments  of  Labor,  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  re- 
lated agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1969,  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


GENERAL  LEAVE   TO   EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may  ex- 
tend their  remarks  in  general  del»te  on 
the  bUl,  H.R.  18037. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING   TOMORROW 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unjui- 
Imous  consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  10 
o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  what  does 
this  do  to  long-planned  committee  hear- 
ings where  a  number  of  people  have  come 
long  distances  to  testify  before  congres- 
sional committees  at  10  o'clock  tomor- 
row? 

Are  these  committees  going  to  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  sit  while  Congress  is 
in  session,  or  just  wiiat  will  be  the  situa- 
tion? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Under  my  reser- 
vation of  objection  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  believe  it  would  be  sub- 
ject to  the  usual  rules  of  the  House, 
which  would  mean  if  anyone  objects, 
they  would  not  be  able  to  sit.  I  must  say 
that  we  are  under  the  5-minute  rule, 
where  we  have  important  amendments, 
so  tliat  the  chances  are  that  if  we  meet 
at  10  o'clock  tomorrow  it  would  be  rather 
difficult  for  important  committee  meet- 
ings to  be  held. 

This  is  an  important  bill,  and  it  ap- 
parently contains  more  controversy  than 
we  thought  it  would  contain — that  may 
be  an  understatement — and  in  order  to 
accommodate  the  Members  we  are  hope- 
ful we  can  come  in  early. 

That  is  the  only  reason  for  coming  in 
here  early. 


Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  under  my  reser\'ation  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  lor  yielding,  and  I  do  hope 
and  trust  that  for  a  number  of  reasons, 
which  I  have  discussed  with  some  of  the 
Meml)ers,  that  permission  can  be 
granted.  And  we  would  hope  that  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  would  not 
object,  under  certain  circumstances, 
which  I  would  be  glad  to  discuss  with 
him  as  I  have  with  others. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  believe  we  need 
to  discuss  this  before  I  relinquish  my  res- 
ervation. I  happen  to  be  very  much  af- 
fected. I  have  some  25  or  30  people  from 
my  district  in  Louisiana  who  have  been 
asked  to  come  here  at  their  own  exi>ense 
to  testify  before  one  of  the  subcommit- 
tees of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
tomorrow  at  10  o'clock.  Some  of  these 
people  have  been  in  town  since  last  Sun- 
day, waiting  for  tills  appearance,  and  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  quite  an  inconvenience 
under  the  circumstances,  and  not  know- 
ing when  these  meetings  might  be  re- 
scheduled. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
under  my  reservation. 

Mr.  HALL.  Does  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  have  any  idea,  or  has  he  had 
any  discussion  about  why  the  Committee 
so  precipitously  rose  here  in  the  shank 
of  a  good  running  night? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  No,  but  I  would 
have  to  agree  with  the  gentleman  to  the 
extent  that  he  is  very  definitive. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 
Mr.  BOGGS.  In  order  to  accommodate 
the  gentleman  and  the  other  Members 
of  the  House  as  well,  I  wonder  if  it  would 
not  serve  the  purpose  of  all  Members  if 
we  came  in,  let  us  say,  at  11  o'clock 
rather  than  10  o'clock,  and  then  we  could 
have  the  9:30  and  10  o'clock  committee 
meetings  as  scheduled,  and  I  believe  the 
chairman  in  their  wisdom  could  speed  up 
the  testimony. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  It  would  be  per- 
fectly agreeable  to  me  under  those  cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  unanimous-consent  request. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  withdraws  his  unanimous- 
consent  request. 


would  be  his  intention  to  request  permis- 
sion for  this  sulxjommittee  of  his  full 
committee  to  sit  while  the  House  is  in 
session  on  tomorrow? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  frankly 
state  that  when  a  bill  is  l)eing  considered 
for  amendment  under  the  5-minute  rule, 
it  has  not  been  the  practice  and  the  cus- 
tom to  grant  unanimous  consent  for  a 
committee  to  meet. 

Of  course,  the  situation  is  different 
when  the  House  is  engaged  in  general 
debate.  The  Chair  wants  all  Members  to 
realize  that  that  is  the  procedure  and 
the  Chair  feels  the  custom  and  the  prac- 
tice of  the  House  should  be  preserved. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and.  of  course,  I 
shall  not,  I  probably  should  not  Intrude 
in  this  leadership  discussion. 

But  I  think  we  all  are  aware  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  fervent  hope  and  a 
firm  determination  to  try  to  adjourn  this 
Congress  here  before  these  conventions 
meet  so  that  we  will  not  have  to  come 
back  after  the  conventions  and  have  a 
political  forum  here  after  the  conven- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  express  the  hope 
that  the  House  do  transact  business  and 
that  we  do  meet  early  when  it  is  neces- 
sary and  stay  late  when  it  is  necessary 
and  that  we  also  meet  on  all  of  the  nec- 
essary days  in  order  to  get  this  program 
out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
lieving that  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  will  see  to  it  that  their  commit- 
tee hearings  are  held  on  a  matter  sched- 
uled, whether  it  can  t>e  accommodated  at 
the  exact  hour  or  not,  but  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible,  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana I  Mr.  BoGGSl  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today,  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  11 
o'clock  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Works  is  present  on  the  floor  as 
he  usually  is,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  If  it 


NAVIGABLE  WATERWAY  CONNECT- 
ING TENNESSEE  AND  SAVANNAH 
RIVERS? 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  which  would  pro- 
vide for  a  survey  and  study  to  be  made 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  determine 
the  economic  feasibility  of  providing  a 
navigable  waterway  connecting  the  Sa- 
vannah and  Tennessee  Rivers.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  bill  would  further  provide 
for  a  study  to  be  made  of  the  feasibility 
of  a  navigable  waterway  connecting 
Charleston  and  Port  Royal,  S.C,  with  the 
lower  Savannah  River. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  early  as  1828,  the  20th 
Congress  instructed  the  Committee  on 
Roads  and  Canals  to  "inquire  into  the 
expediency  of  having  a  surveyed  route 
for  a  railway  or  navigable  canal  from  the 
Tennessee  River  to  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
Georgia." 
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Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  In  1882.  the  Hon- 
orable John  D.  White,  of  Kentucky.  In- 
troduced a  bill  appropriating  $25,000  to 
survey  a  transportation  water  route  con- 
necting the  Cumberland.  Tenneaaee.  and 
Ohio  Rivers  with  the  tidewater  of  Sa- 
vannah, Oa.  The  Honorable  Wyatt  Aiken 
was  representing  my  own  congressional 
district  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  indeed,  since  the  early 
days  of  our  country  with  the  emphasis 
on  developing  waterways,  there  have 
been  those  who  dreamed  of  better  means 
of  transportation  between  the  Southeast 
and  the  grreat  Midwest.  There  are  few 
natural  gateways  of  transportation 
through  the  Appalachian  region. 

The  great  South  Carolina  statesman 
John  C.  Calhoun  advocated  a  direct  rail- 
road route  connecting  Charleston.  S.C, 
with  the  Midwest.  In  fact,  such  a  railroad 
was  begxin  in  the  1850's  and  one  of  the 
tunnels  imder  the  mountains  still  exists 
In  Oconee  County,  S.C.  This  railroad  was 
abandoned  because  of  the  War  Between 
the  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  may  now  be  feasible  to 
connect  by  navigation  the  great  and 
growing  Tennessee  Valley  area  and  the 
Midwest  beyond  with  the  dynamic 
Southeast.  The  area  between  Richmond 
and  Atlanta  is  known  today  as  the 
golden  strip.  No  area  of  America  today 
affords  more  job  opportunity  or  promises 
more  industrial  and  agricultural  ad- 
vancement. Once  called  by  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  the  Nation's  No.  1 
economic  problem,  this  area  today  is  the 
Nation's  No.  1  area  of  opportunity. 

On  the  Savannah  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries today  we  have  under  construction 
the  fabulous  Keowee-Toxaway  project  in 
Pickens  and  Oconee  Counties  that  will 
involve  an  expenditure  of  almost  a  billion 
dollars  by  Diike  Power  Co.  An  important 
part  of  the  Duke  complex  on  the  Savan- 
nah is  Middleton  Shoals  in  Anderson 
County  recently  authorized  and  approved 
by  Congress.  Trotters  Shoals  in  Abbeville 
County  has  been  authorized  and  plan- 
ing money  has  been  made  available  by 
the  Congress.  Already  in  existence  on  the 
Savannah  are  the  Hartwell  and  Clark 
Hill  Reservoirs,  two  of  the  largest  in  the 
world,  and  the  Stevens  Creek  project  of 
the  South  Carolina  Electric  &  Gas  Co. 
The  South  Carolina  Electric  Si  Gas  Co. 
plant  at  Urquhart  and  the  atomic  energy 
plant  at  Aiken  are  a  vital  part  of  this 
developing  Savannah  River  water  and 
power  complex.  With  these  fantastic  de- 
velopments and  the  previous  develop- 
ments on  the  Tennessee,  it  may  be  pos- 
sible to  connect  these  two  great  rivers 
with  a  direct  water  route.  This  is  the 
purpose  of  my  bill — to  determine  if  this 
is  economically  feasible. 

The  main  stream  and  valley  of  the  Sa- 
vannah from  Beech  Island  below  Augiista 
to  the  city  of  Savannah  is  virtually  un- 
developed— a  swampy  jungle  wilderness. 
This  area  of  the  Savannah  Valley  could 
Join  the  Augusta  area  and  the  upper  Sa- 
vannah in  a  fantastic  industrial  and 
agriciiltural  growth.  However,  it  can  only 
reach  its  greatest  potential  with  a  12- 
foot  channel  from  Augusta  to  Savannah 
and  a  navigable  connection  from  the 
lower  Savannah  to  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  natural  harbors  at  Port  Royal 


and  the  great  and  Important  harbor  at 
Charleston. 

If  a  water  route  is  found  to  be  feasible 
between  the  tributaries  of  the  Savannah 
and  the  Tennessee,  then  the  future  of 
the  lower  Savannah  will  be  assured. 
Charleston,  Port  Royal.  Savannah,  and 
the  central  Savannah  Valley,  including 
Augusta.  North  Augusta.  Edgefield.  Mc- 
Cormick.  and  Aiken,  will  indeed  become 
the  Nation's  No.  1  arei  of  opportunity. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  thinking  of  tomor- 
row— the  age  of  nuclear  energy,  of  space 
and  astronautics.  I  am  thinking  of  the 
future  with  unprecedented  job  demand 
and  unparalleled  job  opportunity.  With 
the  atomic  energy  plant  at  Aiken,  the 
nuclear  power  generation  complex  In 
Pickens  and  Oconee  Counties,  and  the 
other  Savannah  River  developments  all 
connected  to  the  West,  it  could  usher  in 
the  dawn  of  a  dynamic  new  area  in  the 
South  never  dreamed  of  even  by  Henry 
Grady.  The  new  South  will  indeed  have 
arrived. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  navigable  waterway 
connecting  the  Savannah  River  and  the 
Tennessee  River  could  prove  to  be  eco- 
nomically feasible  and  desirable.  Per- 
haps a  connection  involving  the  great 
cities  of  Atlanta  and  Chattanooga  could 
thus  become  a  reality. 

The  late  Senator  Robert  Kerr,  of  Okla- 
homa, and  our  colleagues  here  in  the 
House  from  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma 
successfully  fought  through  the  Con- 
gress the  Arkansas  River  project  which 
will  cost  more  than  $1,200  million.  We 
have  already  appropriated  through  fis- 
cal year  1967,  $768  million  for  the  Ar- 
kansas River  project.  This  project  is 
largely  navigation.  In  fact.  It  is  the 
largest  project  ever  attempted  in  history 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  with  respect 
to  navigation.  It  starts  on  the  Mississippi 
River  and  reaches  to  the  outskirts  of 
Tulsa,  Okla. — a  distance  of  almost  500 
miles.  It  involves  17  locks  and  dams 
which  will  raise  the  water  420  feet  in  the 
17  steps.  This  project  will  connect  Tulsa, 
an  inland  city,  almost  in  the  heart  of 
America,  with  the  sealanes  of  the  world. 
By  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  would 
a  connection  between  the  Savannah  and 
the  Tennessee  cost  as  much  as  the  Tulsa 
project.  The  Savannah-Tennessee  proj- 
ect would  serve  more  people,  connect 
two  of  the  great  growing  regions  of  the 
Nation  together  and  connect  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Missouri,  and  Ohio;  and.  yes, 
Tulsa  with  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  at 
Savannah,  Port  Royal,  and  Charleston. 


transmission  of  natural  gas  which  has 
been  requested  by  the  administration, 
features  which  were  Incorporated  in  my 
bill,  H.R.  13938.  Introduced  on  November 
9, 1967. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  very  area  which  has 
the  potential  for  the  greatest  danger  to 
the  greatest  number  of  people,  I  refer 
to  existing  pipe  under  our  major  metro- 
politan centers.  Is  for  all  effective  pur- 
poses excluded  from  this  bill.  We  must 
not  let  this  language  stand.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  must  be  given 
authority  to  remove  a  potential  hazard — 
if  he  is  required  to  find  that  a  particular 
facility  is  actually  hazardous,  then  it  is 
probably  too  late.  The  people  of  my  dis- 
trict have  very  vivid  memories  of  the 
explosion  which  occurred  in  my  congres- 
sional district  in  Queens  County.  N.Y . 
on  January  13,  1967,  and  they  want  a.s- 
surances  that  we  are  doing  eversrthin:,' 
possible  to  insure  that  there  will  not  be  a 
recurrence  of  that  tragedy.  I  know  that 
this  Is  true  throughout  the  country. 

Too  often  the  Congress  is  accused  of 
"reacting"  to  situations  rather  than  tak- 
ing the  initiative  to  protect  the  people 
before  the  crisis  has  occurred.  I  intro- 
duced legislation  on  this  subject  early 
in  1967.  after  the  explosion  in  Jamaica. 
and  this  may  be  considered  a  form  of 
•reacting,"  but  there  have  been  numer- 
ous explosions  since  the  one  in  my  dis- 
trict, and  we  are  still  debating.  Then,  we 
come  up  with  a  bill  that.  If  enacted  in 
the  form  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  gives 
no  real  protection  to  the  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  not  present  to 
the  American  people  a  Natural  Gas  Pipe- 
line Safety  Act  which  is  "safety"  in  name 
only.  We  must  have  a  bill  which  is  effec- 
tive. The  first  bill  I  introduced  on  this 
subject  provided  criminal  penalties  for 
violations,  and  I  still  believe  that  crimi- 
nal penalties  are  needed.  However,  the 
bill  passed  by  the  other  body  provided 
only  for  civil  penalties,  and  the  House 
committee  has  drastically  reduced 
these — I  believe  this  is  a  mistake. 

I  have  taken  this  time  today,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  speak  of  the  bill  we  will  be 
considering  tomorrow  in  the  hope  that 
my  words  may  in  some  way  help  in  se- 
curing support  for  necessary  amend- 
ments to  the  committee  bill,  amendments 
which  will  be  offered  and  deserve  our 
support. 


NATURAL    GAS     PIPELINE    SAFETY 
ACT  OF  1968 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row the  House  will  be  considering  S.  1166, 
the  Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of 
1968,  as  amended.  The  bill  being  brought 
before  the  House  falls  far  short  of  what 
Is  needed  to  provide  the  safety  In  the 
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CONGRESSMAN  ANNUNZIO  INTRO- 
DUCES LEGISLATION  TO  RETURN 
FUNDS   TO   BILKED  SERVICEMEN 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
I  am  Introducing  a  imlque  piece  of  legis- 
latloii.  In  fact.  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  this  is  the  first  time  that  a  bill  such 
as  mine  has  been  Introduced. 

The  legislation  Is  a  private  bill  that 
would  provide  for  the  relief  of  263  serv- 
icemen of  various  ranks  who  have  been 


bilked  out  of  funds  by  the  operations  of 
three  questionable  and  fraudulent  auto- 
mobile dealers. 

My  legislation  would  reimburse  these 
servicemen  for  their  losses  out  of  funds 
from  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

I  am  certain  that  the  first  question 
that  will  come  to  many  Members'  minds 
is  'Why  should  the  Government  pay  a 
claim  to  these  servicemen  since  these 
were  private  transactions?"  I  can  assure 
the  Members  of  the  House  that  I  will 
adequately  explain  the  reason  why  our 
Government  should  pay  these  service- 
men and  that  there  is  adequate  justifi- 
cation for  such  action. 

The  263  servicemen  involved  in  this 
legislation  lost  funds  ranging  from  $50 
to  $5,631  when  they  made  down  pay- 
ments or  paid  the  full  price  for  automo- 
biles purchased  overseas  that  were  to  be 
dehvered  in  the  United  States.  However, 
the  automobiles  were  not  delivered  and 
when  the  serviceman  attempted  to  gain 
a  refund  of  his  money,  the  three  com- 
panies involved.  Federal  Automotive 
Services.  Navy  Auto  Sales,  and  Univer- 
sal Auto  Sales,  had  closed  their  doors 
and  the  salesmen  and  principals  involved 
had  disappeared. 

Upon  enactment  of  this  bill,  the  Gov- 
ernment would  reimburse  the  263  serv- 
icemen in  a  total  amount  of  $307,272.89. 
The  sad  part  of  the  introduction  of  my 
bill  is  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  neg- 
ligence and  reluctance  of  military  oCQ- 
cials.  there  would  have  been  no  need  for 
this  legislation,  since  little,  if  any,  funds 
would  have  been  lost  by  our  servicemen. 
These  losses  occurred  on  or  near  mili- 
tary installations  throughout  the  world 
and  many  of  the  losses  were  suffered  in 
Vietnam  by  men  who  were  on  rest  breaks 
from  combat  duty  in  the  war  zones. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  servicemen  to  be 
bilked  and  gypped.  The  practice  has  been 
going  on  for  years.  But  fortunately,  3 
years  ago,  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Texas,  the  Hon- 
orable Wright  Patman,  began  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  swindles  being  used 
against  servicemen  and  the  activities  of 
Chairman  Patbian,  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  and  its  Do- 
mestic Finance  Subcommittee,  have  done 
much  to  stop  the  frauds  that  were  Ijeing 
perpetrated  against  our  men  and  women 
in  uniform. 

The  legislation  that  I  am  introducing 
today  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  work  of  the 
Domestic  Finance  Subcommittee.  In  or- 
der that  Members  may  fuUy  understand 
why  I  am  introducing  this  bill.  I  would 
like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  discuss  the 
operations  of  these  car  companies. 

For  the  most  part,  the  automobile 
broker  never  had  an  inventory  of  auto- 
mobiles but  merely  had  a  few  catalogs 
and  order  forms.  He  set  up  his  shop 
wherever  the  military  personnel  traflBc 
was  the  heaviest.  He  advertised  in  the 
various  semiofficial  military  publications 
offering  servicemen  fantastically  low 
prices  on  new  cars.  It  was  the  under- 
standing that  the  serviceman  would  make 
a  down  payment  on  the  automobile  and 
when  he  returned  to  the  United  States. 
he  could  pick  the  car  up  at  the  city  of 
his  choice.  In  many  cases,  servicemen 


were  offered  additional  discounts  if  they 
paid  for  the  car  In  full  at  the  time  they 
placed  the  order  or  if  the  full  purchase 
price  was  paid  prior  to  their  leaving  for 
the  United  States.  Agents  of  these  com- 
panies were  allowed  to  solicit  military 
personnel  on  military  installations 
throughout  the  world  and  the  committee 
has  reports  that  some  agents  were  even 
allowed  to  board  Naval  vessels  in  port  In 
order  to  "hustle "  servicemen. 

But  the  saddest  chapter  of  this  story 
concerns  Federal  Automotive  Services. 
Agents  of  Federal  Automotive  Services, 
at  one  time,  had  contracts  with  the  Air 
Force  exchange  system  at  Kadena  Air 
Force  Base  and  Naha  Air  Force  base  on 
Okinawa.  And,  there  is  also  an  indica- 
tion that  the  company  was  operating 
through  a  Marine  exchange  at  an  earlier 
date.  In  order  for  Federal  Automotive 
Services  to  operate  in  the  Air  Force  ex- 
changes, they  were  required  to  pay  the 
Air  Force  2  percent  of  their  profits.  Thus, 
the  Air  Force,  although  I  am  sure  un- 
knowingly, became  a  party  and  an  agent 
to  the  fraud. 

When  I  first  learned  that  servicemen 
had  been  bilked  by  this  company  and 
that  the  Air  Force  had  been  paid  off  by 
Federal  Automotive  Services,  I  wrote  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  de- 
manded that  the  money  collected  by  the 
Air  Force  from  these  frauds  be  used  to 
repay  the  victims.  I  am  happy  to  report 
that  the  Air  Force  did  pay  off  those  serv- 
icemen who  lost  money  to  Federal  Auto- 
motive Services,  while  supposedly  pur- 
chasing an  automobile  through  the  mili- 
tary exchange.  However,  at  the  same 
time  Federal  Automotive  Services  was 
doing  business  at  the  military  exchanges, 
it  also  had  ofQces  in  the  downtown  non- 
military  areas  of  these  towns.  The  mili- 
tary refused  to  honor  any  of  the  claims 
of  servicemen  who  had  been  bilked  by 
the  off-post  operations,  contending  that 
when  the  serviceman  dealt  with  the  com- 
pany off  the  base,  the  Air  Force  was  not 
a  party  to  the  transaction. 

While  this  may  be  technically  true,  it 
can  easily  be  seen  that  if  a  company  is 
licensed  to  operate  out  of  a  military  ex- 
change and  also  has  an  off -post  location, 
that  the  off-post  location  gains  a  meas- 
ure of  respectability  by  the  fact  that  it 
also  has  an  on-post  office.  Thus,  a  serv- 
iceman might  first  visit  the  on-post  office 
to  discuss  the  car  deal  but  actually  con- 
summate the  deal  at  the  off-post  ofiQce. 
The  fact  that  the  off -post  location  of 
Federal  Automotive  Services  gained  re- 
spectability from  its  exchange  contract 
is  brought  into  focus  by  a  Navy  memo- 
randimi  commenting  on  purchases  made 
by  Navy  personnel  from  Federal  Auto- 
tive  Services.  The  memo,  in  part,  reads: 
Navy  personnel  made  purchases  believing 
the  credit  rating  of  the  corporation  to  have 
been  monitored  by  the  Air  Force,  as  in  base 
exchange  concessionnaires.  Such  was  not  the 
case. 

The  individual  who  operated  Federal 
Automotive  Services  was  a  Robert  Hal- 
cro  and,  according  to  committee  files,  he 
left  Okinawa  on  the  16th  of  May  1966. 
The  committee  later  located  Mr.  Halcro 
in  Anchorage,  Alaska,  and  notified  the 
military  authorties  of  his  whereabouts. 
To  my  knowledge,  the  military  authori- 


ties have  taken  no  action  against  Mr. 
Halcro  nor  have  they  attempted  to  con- 
tact him  even  though  the  committee  has 
furnished  the  Department  of  Defense 
with  Mr.  Halcro's  address  and  telephone 
number.  Many  of  the  military  officials 
have  been  critical  of  the  way  their  own 
services  handled  the  Federal  Automotive 
Services  affair.  A  high  ranking  military 
officer  wrote  in  a  memorandum,  after 
members  of  his  organization  were  vic- 
timized by  Federal  Automotive  Services: 
Understand  the  corporation  ( Federal  Auto- 
motive Services)  ceased  business  in  much 
the  same  manner  in  San  Francisco.  Guam 
and  Hawaii  before  doing  so  on  Okinawa. 
Notification  of  this  individual  would  have 
enabled  authorities  on  Olcinawa  to  prevent 
this  happening  here. 

Thus,  it  can  easily  be  seen  that  the 
military  participated  in  the  fraudulent 
activites.  although  I  am  sure  imknowing- 
ly,  of  Federal  Automotive  Services.  And 
when  the  military  did  find  out  that  the 
company  was  operating  fraudulently,  it 
took  no  action  until  the  company  had 
gone  out  of  business. 

Both  Navy  Auto  Sales  and  Universal 
Auto  Sales  operated  in  much  the  same 
way  as  Federal  Automotive  Services,  al- 
though to  my  knowledge  they  had  no 
official  contracts  with  any  military  ex- 
change systems.  They  were,  however,  al- 
lowed to  visit  military  installations  and 
ships  to  "sell"  automobiles. 

The  operations  of  Navy  Auto  Sales 
first  same  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee several  years  ago  when  it  received 
an  advertisement  circular  which  stated 
that  Navy  Auto  Sales  was  an  official  Navy 
exchange  concessionaire  and  that  it  had 
working  agreements  with  American 
banks  such  as  Chase  Manhattan  and 
First  National  City  Bank.  Neither  of 
these  banks  had  ever  heard  of  the  com- 
pany and  the  Navy  reported  that  the 
company  was  not  a  Navy  exchange  con- 
cessionaire. At  that  time,  I  suggested 
that  the  company  be  immediately  placed 
off  limits  since  it  was  clearly  fraudu- 
lently advertising  and  any  company  that 
would  use  such  tactics  could  not  be  op- 
erating in  the  best  interest  of  our  serv- 
icemen. 

However,  the  military  took  no  action  to 
place  the  company  off  limits  but  con- 
tinued to  allow  our  servicemen  to  be 
bilked. 

On  August  19,  1966,  the  Domestic  Fi- 
nance Subcommittee  held  a  hearing  in 
Newark,  N.J.  at  which  time  I  exix>sed  the 
complete  operations  of  Navy  Auto  Sales. 
There  were  military  representatives  at 
these  hearings  and  they  were  made  fully 
aware  of  what  was  happening  with  Navy 
Auto  Sales.  As  soon  as  I  returned  to 
Washington,  I  wrote  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  asking  that  Navy  Auto  Sales  be 
immediately  placed  off  limits  so  that  no 
more  money  would  be  lost  by  servicemen. 
But,  once  again,  my  request  went  un- 
heeded. 

Thus,  it  was  in  August  of  1966  that  I 
asked  that  Navy  Auto  Sales  be  placed  off 
limits  and  that  the  other  automobile- 
broker  dealers  operating  overseas  be  in- 
vestigated to  make  certain  that  they  were 
not  also  operating  against  the  service- 
men. 
It  was  not  imtil  9  months  later,  in  May 
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of  1967.  that  Navy  Auto  Sales  and  Uni- 
versal Auto  Sales  were  placed  off  limits 
in  Vietnam.  Of  course,  by  that  time  the 
companies  had  stolen  all  the  funds  that 
they  could  from  the  servicemen  and  had 
fled,  leaving  -he  servicemen  with  nothing 
but  pieces  of  paper.  Some  of  the  service- 
men not  only  lost  deposits  but  arranged 
for  financing  through  the  broker  prior  to 
leaving  overseas.  The  broker  sold  the 
sales  contract  to  either  an  American 
finance  company  or  a  bank.  These  serv- 
icemen are  required  to  make  monthly 
payments  to  these  financial  institutions 
for  a  car  that  they  never  received,  be- 
cause the  bank  and  the  finance  company 
bought  the  paper  as  a  supposedly  inno- 
cent third  party.  Some  servicemen,  as  a 
Navy  report  shows,  are  making  the  pay- 
ments on  automobiles  that  they  did  not 
receive  in  order  to  avoid  loss  of  their 
credit  standing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  Indeed  unfortunate 
that  we  carmot  expect  the  E>epartment 
of  Etefense  to  protect  our  servicemen. 
We  are. asking  these  servicemen  to  fight 
and  in  seme  cases  to  give  up  their  lives 
to  protect  our  free  enterprise  system  yet 
it  is  the  free  enterprise  system  that  is 
taking  advantage  of  our  servicemen.  The 
rackets  that  are  being  used  to  take 
money  from  our  servicemen  will  exist 
until  the  Department  of  Defense  adopts 
a  strong  policy  of  declaring  any  com- 
pany off  limiU  that  shows  any  signs  of 
trying  to  defraud  servicemen.  A  proper 
use  of  the  off-limits  designation  would 
not  in  any  way  hinder  the  honest  and  le- 
gitimate merchant  but  would  quickly 
drive  out  of  business  the  scum  that  would 
steal  from  a  serviceman. 

And.  since  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  shown  no  willingness  to  protect  our 
servicemen  and.  In  fact,  has  participated 
in  the  frauds  worked  against  servicemen. 
I  have  Introduced  my  private  bill. 

As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  it  is  an 
unusual  bill  but  It  deals  with  an  unusual 
situation.  But  passage  of  this  legislation 
would  KO  far  further  ttian  putting  money 
that  has  been  stolen  from  servicemen 
back  into  their  pockets.  It  will  be  a  signal 
to  the  Department  of  EVefense  that  Con- 
gress will  no  longer  stand  still  for  the 
Department's  do-nothing  attitude. 

I  realize  that  it  is  late  in  the  session 
and  that  many  details  of  this  legislation 
need  to  be  ironed  out  since  we  have  not 
been  able  to  obtain  the  addresses  of  all 
the  servicemen  involved.  Also  we  may  un- 
cover cases  of  servicemen  who  have  been 
bilked  by  these  three  companies  but  as 
yet  have  not  reported  their  losses  to  mili- 
tary authorities.  These  claims  will  be 
added  to  the  bill  at  a  later  date.  I  do 
hope  that  this  legislation  can  be  sched- 
uled for  hearings  when  the  calendar  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  permits  and 
that  when  it  reaches  the  floor,  it  receives 
the  unanimous  approval  of  this  body. 


The  SPEAKE31.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day joining  with  other  Members  of  the 
House  In  sponsoring  legislation  to  set  up 
a  Joint  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  to 
make  a  study  of  all  aspects  of  crime  and 
to  make  recommendations  to  the  re- 
spective Houses  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  remedial  leglslaUon  which  would  lead 
to  a  reversal  of  the  cycle  of  rising  law- 
lessness and  disorder. 

We  have  received  the  report  by  the 
Presidents  National  Crime  Commission. 
We  have  passed  the  omnibus  crime  bill. 
Other  legislation  is  about  to  be  consid- 
ered. But  nowhere  in  this  Congress  are 
all  aspects  of  crime  and  lawlessness  ac- 
tively or  accurately  evaluated  as  a  guide 
to  the  future.  A  joint  committee  in  the 
Congress,  as  proposed  In  this  bill,  would 
give  us  the  proper  mechanism  for  eval- 
uating and  recommending,  both  im- 
portant functions  of  the  legislative  or 
lawmaking  arm  of  our  Federal  triad. 

Earlier  this  year.  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
testified  before  a  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
propriations m  this  House.  The  statistics 
presented  were  disheartening  for  all 
Americans  who  believe  in  law  and  order 
as  the  bulwark  of  democracy,  and  the 
hope  for  our  future  under  freedom. 

Mr.  Hoover  observed  the  continuing 
upward  trend  of  crime  during  1967.  not- 
ing that  •it  has  continued  upward  for  so 
long  a  period  that,  unfortunately,  the 
continuing  increases  in  crime  are  too 
often  rationalized  as  a  burden  to  be 
tolerated  by  todays  changing  society." 
Such  rationalization  is  completely  im- 
warranted.  and  I  detect  a  changing  at- 
titude by  the  people  of  the  NaUon  who 
realize  that  crime  is  getting  completely 
out  of  hand  and  that  law  enforcement 
must  be  given  a  helping  hand  from  all 
segments  of  our  society,  including  the 
Congress. 

The  FBI  Director  noted  that  serious 
crime  in  the  United  States  rose  88  per- 
cent from  1960  through  1967.  while  our 
population  Increased  but  10  percent.  In 
other  words,  crime  is  outstripping  the 
population  growth  by  almost  9  to  1. 
As  Mr.  Hoover  so  aptly  put  it: 
Surely  the  time  for  concerted  acUon  to 
meet  thle  problem  cannot  be  delayed  any 
longer.  State  and  local  police  agencies  need 
both  citizen  and  financial  support  all  along 
the  line  so  that  they  can  take  step*  to  im- 
prove their  capability  In  the  prevention  and 
solution  of  crime. 


tion  of  pest  performance  and  present 
conditions,  upon  which  to  base  our  fu- 
ture actions. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  A  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION CREATING  A  JOINT 
COMMITTEE  TO  INVESTIGATE 
CRIME 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 


Mr.  Speaker,  as  crime  continues  to  in- 
crease, a  citizen  awareness  calls  for  more 
direct  action  by  the  Federal  Government 
In  solving  the  problem.  What  we  need  is 
action  based  on  sound  planning.  Creat- 
ing a  Joint  Committee  to  investigate 
crime  is  a  step  in  that  direction,  giving 
the  legislative  branch  of  our  Government 
an  important  tool  with  which  to  reverse 
the  current  spiraling  spread  of  crime 
throughout  our  land. 

The  critical  nature  of  the  problem  cer- 
tainly requires  prompt  legislative  action 
at  this  time,  but  the  continuing  nature  of 
the  problem  should  prompt  us  to  create 
the  machinery  needed  for  sober  evalua- 


CALLOUS  DISREGARD  OP  ADDI- 
TIONAL BURDEN  BEING  PLACED 
ON  TAXPAYERS 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  last  Thursday  this  body  was 
asked  to  provide  the  Federal  Govera- 
ment  with  billions  of  dollars  of  addi- 
tional tax  revenue  to  help  reduce  the 
deficit  in  this  fiscal  year  and  also  to  curb 
Inflation.  That  bill  also  contained  a 
mandatory  reduction  of  $6  billion  in 
the  authorized  expenditures  for  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  it  Is 
common  knowledge  that  a  great  many 
Members  of  the  Congress,  including  my- 
self, had  grave  doubts  about  the  admin- 
istration living  up  to  its  obligation  to 
reduce  Its  expenses  to  help  bring  the 
budget  in  balance.  Many  Members  of 
this  body,  including  myself,  continue  to 
have  brought  to  their  attention  instances 
of  callous  disregard  of  the  additional 
burden  being  placed  on  taxpayers  and 
I  want  to  bring  one  such  matter  to  the 
attention  of  this  body  today. 

For  quite  some  time  I  have  been  re- 
viewing the  operations  of  the  FAA  with 
regard  to  its  expenditure  of  the  millions 
of  dollars  appropriated  to  that  agency 
for  the  purpose  of  insuring  safe  air 
travel  for  both  commercial  and  general 
aviation.  In  a  recent  report  to  this  body 
I  pointed  out  that  the  FAA  has  accum- 
ulated an  air  fleet  of  101  aircraft  with 
an  Inventory  value  of  some  $46  million, 
with  aircraft  operational  costs  In  the 
last  2  years  of  some  $31  million. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  learned  that  the 
FAA,  without  any  prior  approval  by  this 
body,  is  intending  to  Increase  the  size 
of  its  air  fleet  by  four  or  possible  five 
turbojet  aircraft  at  a  cost  of  at  least 
$6,563,000,  through  a  lease-purchase  ar- 
rangement which  I  believe  is  being  used 
intentionally  to  deceive  the  Congress,  its 
committees  and  the  taxpayers. 

Shortly  after  I  reported  to  this  body 
on  the  size  of  the  air  fleet  now  operated 
by  the  FAA,  I  received  Information  that 
this  agency  had  made  arrangements 
with  North  American  Rockwell  Corp. 
for  the  lease  of  four  new  Sabreliner  twin- 
engine  turbojet  aircraft  by  June  30. 
1972.  The  contract  also  provides  for  the 
purchase  of  special  avionics  equipment, 
spare  parts,  ground  support  equipment, 
engineering  services  and  pilot  training. 
If  the  option  to  purchase  the  four  air- 
craft is  exercised,  the  FAA  will  pay  ap- 
proximately 51,275,000  more  for  the  four 
aircraft  than  their  actual  list  price, 
meaning  that  the  seller  will  receive  a 
premium  of  S318,750  per  plane  which 
otherwise  would  not  have  been  paid  if 
the  planes  were  bought  outright. 
The  Appropriations  Committee  should 
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be  Interested  in  this  attempt  to  circum- 
vent their  authority  by  the  discovery  that 
the  FAA  plans  to  obligate  Itself  to  ob- 
tain these  aircraft  out  of  its  operating 
fimds  instead  of  capltfil  outlay  funds, 
and  that  the  use  of  the  agency's  funds 
for  this  purpose  had  not  been  revealed  in 
the  agency's  budget  submissions  to  the 
Congress. 

Further,  the  GAO  learned  that  al- 
though the  agency's  budget  estimates 
though  the  agency's  budget  estimates  for 
fiscal  year  1969  Include  8360,000  to  cover 
leasing  of  two  light  jet  aircraft,  it  did 
not  itemize  that  tlie  funds  were  to  be 
used  in  such  a  manner.  The  GAO  further 
ascertained  that  while  the  FAA  budget 
estimates  were  based  on  initial  plans  to 
lease  only  two  aircraft,  they  were  not 
revised  to  reflect  plans  to  actually  lease 
four  aircraft. 

On  top  of  that,  the  GAO  discovered 
that  the  Congress  was  not  advised  of 
plans  to  enter  into  this  arrangement,  nor 
was  the  Congress  told  that  the  leased  air- 
craft with  options  to  purchase  were  to 
replace  aircraft  already  owned  by  the 
FAA.  nor  was  the  Congress  told  about  the 
substantial  amount  of  fimds  Involved  In 
the  eventual  purchase  or  continued  leas- 
ing of  these  aircraft. 

The  GAO  also  informed  me  that  the 
FAA  does  intend  to  purchase  these  air- 
craft when  funds  are  made  available  for 
that  purpose  and  thus  exercise  the  pur- 
chase option  by  June  20, 1972. 

In  addition,  the  GAO  investigation  re- 
vealed that  not  only  does  the  FAA  con- 
tract make  arrangements  for  the  lease 
purchase  of  these  four  turbo-jet.  execu- 
tive-type aircraft  but  it  also  Includes  an 
option  to  purchase  a  fifth  Sabreliner  air- 
craft on  a  lease  purchase  arrangement  at 
a  purchase  price  of  $1,297,000  additional. 
As  a  pilot,  I  am  well  aware  that  there 
Is  .some  justification  of  the  need  for  air- 
craft of  this  type,  especially  when  they 
are  properly  fitted  with  special  avionics 
equipment  which  can  be  used  for  check- 
ing the  many  navigational  aids  required 
for  safe  air  travel.  Further,  I  recognize 
that  high-speed  aircraft  of  this  type 
could  cut  down  flying  times  between 
agency  facilities  such  as  those  in  Japan 
and  Alaska.  But  since  such  justification 
can  be  made,  and  I  acknowledge  that  it 
can,  there  was  absolutely  no  excuse  for 
this  devious  arrangement  to  be  made  to 
completely  get  aroimd  the  appropriations 
authority  of  this  Congress  to  pass  on  and 
approve  or  disapprove  the  expenditure 
of  $6,500,000  of  the  taxpayers'  money, 
and  possibly  a  total  of  $7,700,000. 

The  FAA  records  show  that  these  new 
aircraft  will  be  used  for  flight  Inspection 
and  logistics  missions.  They  are  to  re- 
place eight  aircraft  in  the  existing  fleet 
and  these  are  enumerated  in  the  report 
from  the  GAO  which  I  am  asking  be  en- 
tered Into  the  Record  today  for  the  en- 
lightenment of  other  Members  of  this 
body. 

However,  there  will  be  at  least  3 
months  overlap  from  the  time  of  the  de- 
livery of  the  new  aircraft  to  the  disposal 
of  the  old  aircraft.  Also,  the  price  I  have 
mentioned  does  not  include  the  cost  of 
fuel,  oil,  maintenance,  nor  the  very  ex- 
pensive ground  support  that  must  be 
provided  for  jet  aircraft. 


It  should  be  quite  evident  from  this 
report.  Mr.  Speaker,  why  so  many  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  question  the  Johnson- 
Humphrey  administration's  sincerity  in 
offering  to  reduce  expenditures  when  the 
conference  rejxjrt  on  H.R.  15414  was  be- 
fore this  body  last  week.  Mere  lip  serv- 
ice to  economy  Is  absolutely  refuted  by 
the  actions  of  Government  agencies 
which  seem  to  be  searching  every  day 
for  new  ways  in  which  to  squander  the 
hard-earned  tax  dollars  of  the  people  v.  e 
represent. 

GUN  CONTROL  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker  it  is  a 
mark  of  great  leaders  that  tliey  intui- 
tively know  what  the  people  need  and 
what  the  peoi^le  want.  President  Johnson 
has  always  had  tliis  sixth  sense,  and  he 
has  once  again  displayed  it  in  his  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  entitled:  "The 
People's  Right  to  Protection." 

The  Presiden'.  has  proposed  two  far- 
reachin!;  steps  to  help  rid  the  Nation  of 
the  threat  of  death  and  injury  by  guns. 
First,  he  asks  that  every  gun  in  America 
be  registered.  Second,  he  asks  that  every 
individual  who  wishes  to  have  a  gun 
should  be  required  to  obtain  a  license. 

These  are  not  radical  jirojiosals.  We 
require  licensing  and  registration  for 
automobiles  and  for  any  other  products 
oi  modem  life.  The  minimal  inconven- 
ience of  those  who  wish  to  own  guns 
cannot  possibly  prevail  against  the  hu- 
man tragedy  suffered  by  those  who  have 
lost  loved  ones  through  death  by  guns. 

We  are  not  breaking  new  ground  in 
this  endeavor.  Far  from  it.  Most  other 
civilized  nations  already  have  controls 
over  gims.  We  are  simply  giving  to  the 
people  the  protection  and  security  that 
they  need  and  that  they  obviously  want. 
I  support  the  President's  proposals,  and 
I  believe  the  Congress  must  enact  them 
into  law  without  tmdue  delay. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  able  gentleman  from 
New  York  yield? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
for  his  courage  and  Initiative  in  support- 
ing adequate  gun  control  legislation.  I 
support  the  President's  position.  Is  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  aware  that 
FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  on 
repeated  occasions  made  very  strong 
statements  in  support  of  gun  control  of 
the  very  nature  contained  in  the  Presi- 
dent's  recommendation? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Yes;  I  am  aware  of 
that.  He  has  continually  called  for  this, 
and  urged  action. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  West  Virginia  where  so  many 
sportsmen  and  hunters  abound  because 
of  our  enjoyment  of  our  rugged  moim- 
tains  and  outdoor  life,  the  preponderant 
opinion  is  against  gim  control.  But  I  am 


impressed  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover's  state- 
ments. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
statement  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover  in  the 
Law  Enforcement  Bulletin  of  Septem- 
ber 1967  and  a  letter  by  Mr.  Hoover  to 
me  dated  June  21.  1968  be  included  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  statement  and  letter  follow : 
IProm   the  FBI  Law  Enforcement  Bulletin. 

Sept.  1.  19671 
Messacf..  From  the  Directoh  to  All  Law 
Enforcement  Officials 
Each  year,  thousands  of  businessmen  look 
up  from  their  work  Into  the  menivclng  muz- 
i'le  of  a  gun  wielded  by  a  trigger-happy  rob- 
ber. In  recent  months,  murderous  snipers 
have  waged  guerrilla  warfare  ag.ilnst  l.iw  en- 
forcement olficers  in  our  city  .streets.  In 
19G3.  our  President  was  slain  with  a  iii.iU- 
orcler  rille.  During  the  c:ilendur  year  of  19G6 
alone,  more  citizens  were  killed  or  a.ssaulied 
with  guns  in  American  streets  and  homes 
than  were  killed  In  battle  during  the  en- 
tire Korean  conllict. 

The  use  of  firearms  in  crime  Is  indeed  a 
serious  and  major  problem  in  our  country 
today. 

A  firearm  continues  to  be  the  instrument 
of  death  In  virtually  every  murder  of  a  law 
enforcement  officer.  Last  year,  55  of  the  57 
law  enforcement  victims  killed  in  the  line 
of  duty  died  from  gunshot  wounds.  These 
liRures  are  in  keeping  with  the  trend  since 
1960  which  reflects  tliat  firearms  have  been 
the  murder  weapons  In  96  percent  of  the 
335  police  killings. 

There  has  been  an  Increasing  Interest  on 
llie  part  of  the  public  in  this  admittedly 
complex  issue.  I  have  publicly  stated  my 
view  for  many  years  that  better  control  of 
firearms  is  not  only  desirable,  but  also  neces- 
sary to  public  welfare.  We  have  reached  the 
point  where  the  time  for  debate  Is  past;  the 
time  for  action  is  here. 

I  think  mail-order  firearm  purchaces 
sliould  be  banned,  interstate  transporta- 
tion of  firearms  controlled,  and  local  regis- 
tration of  weapons  required  and  enforced. 

The  primary  thrust  against  this  serious 
problem  must  be  from  the  local  level,  but 
Federal  assistance  must  strongly  complement 
State  gun  legislation.  While  it  is  true  a 
hardened  criminal  will  obtain  a  gun  regard- 
less of  statutes  in  force,  most  authorities 
agree  that  controls  would  make  acquisition 
more  difBcult.  With  a  large  percentage  of  the 
murders  in  the  United  States  occurring 
within  the  family  or  among  acquaintances, 
the  readily  available  lethal  firearm,  seven 
times  more  deadly  than  other  murder  weap- 
ons, becomes  a  major  factor. 

Enforced  controls  at  the  local  level  provide 
tlie  possibility  of  investigative  leads  in  tracing 
stolen  weapons  and  those  used  in  crime.  This 
possibility  takes  on  added  significance  in  view 
of  the  nationwide  cajjabilltles  of  the  rapidly 
expanding  FBI  National  Crime  Information 
Center.  Pertinent  weapons  information  stored 
in  this  computer  network  is  available  to  law 
enforcement  throughout  the  country  in  a 
matter  of  seconds. 

Some  States  and  jurisdictions  liave  liws 
which  allow  courts  to  impose  stiffer  penalties 
for  criminals  who  use  firearms  in  the  com- 
mission of  felonies.  A  realistic  application  of 
these  laws  by  the  courts,  plus  the  passage  of 
similar  Icgi-siation  in  areas  where  none  now 
exists,  together  with  mandatory  prohibitions 
against  suspended  sentences  in  cases  in- 
volving firearms,  would  certainly  be  a  strong 
deterrent  to  those  who  contemplate  using 
firearms  for  violence. 

There  is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  the 
easy  accessibility  of  firearms  is  responsible 
for   many    killings,   both   impulse   and   pre- 
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medlUted  The  »t*tl«tlc»  are  grim  and  re- 
•llBtlc.  Strong  measures  must  be  taken,  and 
promptly,   to   protect   the    public. 

John  Edcab  Hootcb. 

Director 

nsnAL   BOBCAU  OF  iNVtSTICATION. 

us  Dii»*btmi:nt  or  Justice. 
Washington.  DC  .  June  21.  19«» 
Hon    Kkn  HicHLEB. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

Mt  Dbab  CONCBB89MAN  In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  June  19th.  1  can  assure  you  my 
views  on  the  need  for  a  better  control  of 
flrearma  have  not  changed.  The  19«7  statls- 
tics  regarding  the  number  of  police  officers 
killed  in  the  United  States  have  not  been 
nnallzed  as  yet  as  some  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  are  still  submitting  their  figures  for 
the  calendar  year  lt>«7. 

Your  congratulaUons  are  certainly  appre- 
ciated, and  I  hope  my  efforts  will  continue  to 
merit  your  approbation. 
Sincerely  yours. 

J    Edcab  Hoovfb 


trampling  upon  It  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  •1.000  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both. 

Our  flag  must  be  protected  from  those 
who  would  publicly  mutilate,  deface,  de- 
file, burfi.  defy,  trample  upon  or  cast 
contempt  upon  any  flag,  standard,  colors 
or  ensign  of  the  United  States.  Let  all  of 
us  here,  and  the  entire  Congress,  bring 
a  new  surge  of  patriotism  to  our  Nation 
by  showing  our  i)cople  that  we  do  care 
what  happens  to  the  Kreat  symbol  of  our 
great  Nation.  That  we  do  deplore  any 
desecration  of  our  flag,  that  we  will  not 
permit  this  defilement  of  our  national 
standard  to  continue  unaccounted  for. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  House  will  re- 
cede and  concur  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments—If our  flag  Is  worth  dying  for.  It  Is 
worth  protecting. 


FEDERALLY  OPERATED  PROGRAMS 
PROVIDING  ASSISTANCE  TO  THE 
AMERICAN  PUBLIC 


PROHIBITING     THE     DESECRATION 
OP  THE  AMERICAN  FLAG 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Tennessee? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  to 
prohibit  the  desecration  of  the  American 
flag— H.R.  10480 — introduced  by  myself 
and  many  other  Members  of  the  House, 
passed  the  Senate  yesterday  unani- 
mously. 

This  is  good  news. 

It  has  been  a  long,  hard  fight,  but 
there  could  be  no  more  fitting  time  than 
now  for  the  passage  of  this  bill.  I  feel  the 
enactment  oi  this  legislation  is  a  giant 
step  in  our  efTorts  to  curb  the  violence 
running  rampant  in  America  today — the 
burning,  the  looting,  rioting,  and  murder- 
ing—all manifestations  of  the  flaxmting 
disrespect  for  our  flag  and  our  country. 

The  recent  happenings  in  our  own  Na- 
tion's Capital  are  prime  examples  of  the 
deterioration  of  law  and  order  in 
America. 

I  flrst  introduced  the  flag  bill  in  the 
89th  Congress,  but  it  was  only  last  year 
that  It  started  on  Its  way  for  final  pas- 
sage. 

If  our  flag  is  worth  dying  for.  it  Is 
worth  protecting.  I  cannot  sit  idly  by 
while  our  men  are  dying  in  Vietnam  and 
condone  such  acts.  In  memory  of  those 
who  have  died  to  protect  this  flag,  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  make  it  a  Federal 
offense  and  to  impose  a  fine  and  prison 
sentence  upon  those  who  would  desecrate 
our  fiag.  Now  the  bill  is  on  Its  way  to 
becoming  a  Federal  law.  which  is  great 
news. 

The  Senate  restored  the  word  ■burn- 
ing' which  was  stricken  during  House 
debate  on  the  bill  as  a  result  of  a  parlia- 
mentary oversight.  The  Senate  also 
added  the  word  "knowingly"  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill. 

The  biU  sUtes: 

Whoever  knowingly  casts  contempt  up>on 
any  flag  of  the  United  States  by  publicly 
mutilating,    defacing,    defiling,    burning,    or 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware  I  Mr.  Roth  I  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  8  months  members  of  my  staff  and 
I  have  been  involved  in  what  became  a 
massive  research  effort  designed  to  fer- 
ret out  and  obtain  meaningful  informa- 
tion about  the  myriad  federally  operated 
programs  providing  assistance  to  the 
American  public.  I  plan  to  discuss  this 
effort  at  length:  what  we  did.  why  we 
did  it.  what  we  found,  and  the  signifi- 
cance of  those  findings. 

In  capsulary  form.  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss for  a  moment  what  we  found. 

We  found  that  no  one.  anywhere, 
knows  exactly  how  many  Federal  pro- 
grams there  are. 

We  found  that  nowhere  Is  there  a  cen- 
tral, comprehensive  repository  where 
meaningful  information  on  all  operating 
programs  can  be  found. 

We  found  that  more  than  $20  billion 
a  year  is  being  spent  on  such  programs, 
yet  only  with  long  and  great  effort  can 
one  begin  to  find  meaningful  informa- 
tion about  all  of  them. 

We  found  that  there  is  no  common 
denominator— that  is,  widely  used  defini- 
tion, of  just  what  a  "program"  is. 

We  found  that  Members  of  Congress 
do  not  have  available  to  them  enough 
meaningful  information  on  all  programs 
to  allow  them  to  effectively  determine 
the  desirability  or  need  for  new  programs 
that  may  be  proposed  in  the  future. 

We  found  that  the  executive  branch 
does  not  have  available  to  it  enough 
meaningful  information  on  all  programs 
to  allow  It  to  compare  one  with  another 
In  order  to  find  whether  overlap,  duplica- 
tion and  lack  of  coordination  exist,  or 
to  unify  and  streamline  its  operations. 

We  found  that  potential  beneficiaries 
of  these  programs,  the  people  at  home 
who  pay  the  bill,  have  virtually  no  hope 
without  the  help  of  expensive  consultants 
of  finding  out  about  all  programs  for 
which  they  would  qualify  and  from 
which  they  might  gain  benefit. 

We  found  that  only  the  largest  cities 
and  States  and  universities  have  the  nec- 
essary money  and  staff  required  Just  to 


keep  abreast  of  the  programs  from  which 
they  might  benefit. 

We  found  that  it  took  us  4  months  of 
concerted  effort  just  to  ferret  out  the 
number  of  programs  we  were  able  to 
Identify  so  that  we  could  develop  a  pre- 
liminary Government-wide  listing  from 
which  to  complete  our  study. 

We  found  that  the  so-called  compre- 
hensive catalogs  describe  only  a  part  of 
all  programs  that  exist,  and  that  the 
information  given  is  often  too  general 
to  be  helpful. 

We  found  that  sometimes  as  many  a.s 
10  Cabinet-level  departments  and  15  or 
more  agencies  have  programs  devoted  es- 
sentially to  the  same  general  area  of 
activity,  but  that  there  is  no  way  to  cross- 
reference  these  and  thus  be  able  to  see 
all  the  programs  in  one  area  at  one  time 
We  found  that  virtually  all  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  are  most  willing 
and  cooperative  to  descril)e  any  one  of 
its  activities,  but  that  some  are  most  un- 
willing to  describe  all  their  activities  in 
a  way  that  might  permit  meaningful 
arialysis  and  comparison. 

On  the  positive  side,  we  found,  among 
other  things,  that  most  of  the  people  in 
many  of  the  agencies  were  extremely 
helpful  to  us,  were  receptive  to  our  efforts 
to  find  information,  and  some  even  gave 
us  helpful  hints  on  how  to  better  go  about 
our  project. 

Before  I  provide  a  detailed  examina- 
tion of  the  findings  of  our  8-month  re- 
search effort,  I  would  like  to  spend  a 
moment  on  some  personal  philosophy 
which  helped  Initially  to  launch  me  on 
this  project  and  which  has  continued  to 
motivate  me  during  the  search. 

That  philosophy  Is  my  firm  conviction 
that  the  right  and  need  to  know  is  a 
basic  essential  of  good  representative 
government.  That  right  and  need  to  know 
Includes,  among  a  host  of  other  things, 
the  right  to  be  provided  with  complete, 
factual,  up-to-date,  and  meaningful  In- 
formation about  the  operation  of  assist- 
ance programs  administered  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

The  American  people  have  a  right  to 
know,  both  as  the  ones  who  are  paying 
the  $20-bllllon-a-year  bill  for  the  pro- 
grams and  as  the  ones  who  are  supposed 
to  be  benefiting  from  them.  We  in  the 
Congress  have  the  right — no,  the  obliga- 
tion— to  know  how  these  tax  dollars  are 
being  spent  in  order  to  Insure  their  wisest 
use,  giving  the  greatest  service  to  most 
people. 

The  executive  branch  has  the  obliga- 
tion to  know,  at  the  highest  levels,  exact- 
ly how  the  money  is  being  used  and  how 
the  programs  are  being  administered. 
Failure  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  and 
the  executive  to  know  exactly  how  the 
broad  authorizations  and  appropriations 
are  being  implemented  by  the  various 
departments  and  agencies  means  that 
in  effect — regardless  of  how  high  their 
motivations — we  are  allowing  to  be 
created  a  "fourth  establishment."  re- 
sponsible to  no  one.  self-perpetuating  in 
nature,  and  too  often  duplicative  In  ef- 
fort. 

Typically,  and  tragically,  the  lack  of 
adequate  information  in  this  area  to  the 
public  results  in  advantaging  the  advan- 
taged and  disadvantaging  the  disadvan- 
taged. Certainly  such  a  situation  is  not 
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desired  by  the  men  and  women  who  ad- 
minister the  programs,  or  by  the  Con- 
gress which  created  them,  or  by  the  ex- 
ecutive which  implements  them,  or  by 
the  public  who  pays  for  them.  But  de- 
spite the  best  of  Intentions  on  the  part 
of  all  of  these,  this  has  been  one  con- 
.<;equence  of  our  failure  to  require  com- 
plete disclosure  of  the  many  facets,  ap- 
plications and  implementations  in  the 
vast  and  ever-growing  area  of  Federal 
assistance  programs. 

TH£  PROBLEM 

I  became  greatly  interested  in  this 
problem  upon  my  election  to  Congress. 
The  lack  of  adequate  information  to  the 
beneficiaries  of  our  many  Federal  pro- 
grams became  apparent  to  me  as  I 
traveled  throughout  my  tiny  State.  I  at- 
tended a  meeting  of  college  officials  call- 
ed by  the  college  president.  There  I 
learned  first  hand  of  the  difficulties  en- 
countered by  a  relatively  small  college 
competing  with  large  universities  for 
funds  to  upgrade  its  program  for  doc- 
torate degrees.  Later,  during  the  course 
of  my  research,  it  became  obvious  to  me 
that  all  the  advantage  is  v^ith  the 
universities  having  large  staffs  and  ex- 
perts to  make  personal  contacts  and  who 
have  the  time  necessary  to  blrddog  the 
funds  sought.  Some  call  this  art  of  pur- 
.sulng  Federal  funds,  grantsmanshlp. 

Many  universities,  for  example,  main- 
tain offices  In  Washington.  One  such  uni- 
versity sets  aside  a  storage  room  half  as 
large  as  my  office  in  Washington.  Filed 
and  stacked  in  this  large  storage  room  is 
an  almost  Incredible  profusion  of  Federal 
communiques,  Federal  program  publica- 
tions, catalogs,  transcripts  of  Federal 
conferences,  speeches  by  Federal  assist- 
ance program  administrators,  and  press 
releases.  It  maintains  a  full-time  li- 
brarian, just  to  keep  track  of  this  ma- 
terial. Very  frankly — I  have  learned — 
this  Is  the  only  way  the  university  can 
gather,  even  partially,  the  Information  it 
requires  in  order  to  know  what  oppor- 
tunities exist  and  to  secure  Federal 
assistance. 

Then  there  is  the  case  of  the  county 
commissioner  who  related  the  following 
to  me: 

I  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  going  from 
office  to  office  trying  to  find  out  where  funds 
were  available,  who  could  in  fact  authorize 
grants,  what  application  forms  had  to  be 
completed  and  where  they  should  be  sub- 
mitted. Although  everyone  was  pleasant  no 
one  could  provide  answers  for  anything  but 
their  own  special  interests.  I  was  unable  to 
get  anywhere  in  that  period  of  time  .  .  . 

I  am  sure  that  every  Member  here 
has  had  similar  experiences — or  perhaps 
letters  from  young  scholars  wanting  to 
know  where  to  apply  for  assistance  for  a 
particular  program,  whether  it  be  ad- 
vanced training  in  medical  research  or 
vocational  training  in  metallography. 
Frankly,  I  have  never  been  able  to  give  a 
wholly  complete  answer.  You  might  call 
these  Inquiries — whether  they  be  a 
learned  inquiry  of  a  college  professor,  or 
the  penciled  request  of  a  concerned 
mother  of  a  GI — the  escalation  of  the 
question:  What  Federal  assistance  is 
available?" 

I  could  only  partially  answer  these  in- 
quiries by  referring  to  the  catalogs  of  one 
agency  or  another  or  referring  the  re- 


quest to  one  agency  or  another,  but  never 
could  I  know  for  certain  that  the  in- 
formation I  obtained  fully  covered  the 
programs  available  for  a  particular  re- 
quest no  matter  how  sincere  my  effort. 
I  could  not  fully  answer  these  requests 
for  information  because  total  informa- 
tion is  not  available  to  me,  or  to  you,  or 
to  the  executive  branch,  or  to  anyone. 

It  is  true  there  is  a  voluminous  collec- 
tion of  Federal  program  guides,  catalogs, 
newsletters,  and  guidelines  published 
from  time  to  time  by  the  various  Depart- 
ments and  agencies.  Often,  this  informa- 
tion is  too  complex,  it  is  not  standardized 
l>etween  agencies  and  little  of  it  is  kept 
up  to  date.  The  last  OEO  catalog,  which 
purports  to  be  a  comprehensive  com- 
pendium of  Government  assistance  pro- 
grams, is  dated  June  1.  1967.  The  HEW 
catalog  is  likewise  dated  1967.  I  think 
it  is  obvious  to  you,  as  it  is  to  me,  that 
operating  programs,  authorizations  and 
funds  have  substantially  changed  in  the 
last  6  to  12  months.  I  wonder  how  many 
applicants  have  applied  for  Federal  as- 
sistance under  these  catalogs  only  to  find 
the  programs  listed  are  no  longer  in  ef- 
fect or  out  of  funds. 

The  complexity  of  the  maze  of  Federal 
assisUmce  programs  is  vividly  shown  on 
page  398  of  the  OEO  catalog.  On  that 
page  is  described  a  program  in  which  the 
Federal  Government  w  ill  provide  to  cities 
and  towns  a  consultant  to  help  them  cut 
through,  or  expedite  them  through,  the 
redtape  they  encounter. 

Paradoxically,  the  program  has  not 
been  funded.  Yet  it  is  depicted  in  the 
catalog  as  being  operational.  Perhaps 
only  conjecture  would  give  us  the  number 
of  mayors  who  have  applied  for  a  Federal 
consultant  to  help  cut  the  redtape  only 
to  find  out  that  redtape  had  outfoxed 
them  again — ^because  no  such  program 
actually  exists. 

I  find  back  at  home  that  many  of  our 
larger  towns  and  school  districts  have  to 
obtain  the  assistance  of  individuals 
learned  in  Federal  programs.  My  State 
has  a  full-time  Federal  liaison  man  be- 
cause of  the  complexity  of  dealing  with 
the  Federal  Government.  The  universi- 
ties likewise  have  individuals  who  spend 
a  large  share,  if  not  all,  of  their  time 
seeking  Federal  funds.  Even  within 
school  districts  I  have  found  that  on  the 
staff  of  a  high  school  a  major  portion  of 
one  person's  time  may  be  spent  soliciting 
Federal  funds. 

It  would  indeed  be  valuable  to  have  a 
study  of  the  costs  incurred,  both  in  time 
and  money,  by  our  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments just  soliciting  Federal  funds. 

In  fact,  in  this  Nation  of  specialists, 
an  entire  new  breed  of  consultants  has 
suddenly  materialized  as  a  result  of  the 
vast  proliferation  of  Federal  assistance 
programs.  This  new  breed  of  specialists 
demands  and  receives  fees  or  salaries 
high  into  five  figures  because  of  its  high 
degree  of  knowledge  in  specialized  areas 
of  Federal  programs. 

There  is,  in  other  words.  In  our  Federal 
Government  a  sort  of  information  crisis. 
It  has  been  created  by  the  tremendous 
growth  in  numbers  of  Federal  pro- 
grams— it  has  been  created  by  a  Parkin- 
son's Law,  if  you  uill,  that  causes  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  to  some- 


times carefully  and  zealously  guard  in- 
formation on  some  of  its  activities,  lest 
the  activity  be  lost  tlirough  imlfication 
with  analagous  activities  of  other  agen- 
cies, or  simply  voided  by  the  Congress. 
But  in  the  last  analysis  it  has  been 
created  by  the  lack  of  any  requirement 
within  the  Government  to  publish  stand- 
ardized, up-to-date,  meaningful  infor- 
mation about  all  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams that  cuts  across  Department  and 
agency  lines. 

Because  of  the  escalation  of  the  ques- 
tion. What  Federal  aid  is  available?" — 
because  of  this  information  crisis — and 
because  new  Congressmen  will  some- 
times move  where  wiser  heads  refuse  to 
tread,  I  decided  to  find  out  as  much  as  I 
could  about  our  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams. To  the  maximum  extent  that  my 
facilities,  time  and  resources  would  allow, 
my  office  undertook  to  catalog  compre- 
hensively as  many  of  the  Federal  as.si.st- 
ance  programs  as  it  would  be  possible  to 
ferret  out. 

VHiat  has  proved  to  be  an  enormou.sly 
complicated  task  was  laimchcd  last  Oc- 
tober. 

THE    STUDY 

Our  first  step  in  this  study  was  to  com- 
pile a  tentative  listing  of  all  operating 
Federal  assistance  programs.  Sources  for 
this  listing  were  Government  and  private 
catalogs,  the  UJS.  Government  Organiza- 
tion Manual  and  the  Federal  Budget  Ap- 
jDcndlx.  From  the  catalogs  we  obtained 
805  different  program  listings,  and  this 
figure  increased  to  1,571  after  close  scru- 
tiny of  the  latter  two  sources. 

The  next  step  was  to  verify  the  ac- 
curacy of  our  preliminary  list.  The  list 
was  divided  up  by  administering  depart- 
ment and  agency  and  was  then  taken  to 
the  agency  involved  for  verification.  In 
the  larger  agencies  we  hand-carried  our 
list  to  the  Office  of  General  Counsel  be- 
cause of  its  overview  of  all  operations  of 
the  agency.  We  asked  three  questions 
about  each  program  title  on  our  list:  Does 
it  exist?  Is  it  available  to  the  public? 
Who,  specifically,  administers  it?  We  also 
asked  for  any  additional  programs  not 
listed. 

By  mid-March  most  listings  had  been 
verified  and  returned.  At  that  point  we 
had  a  verified  list  of  some  1,271  pro- 
grams. 

The  next  step  was  to  send  a  question- 
naire to  the  manager  of  each  of  these 
1,271  programs  and  ask  for  meaningful 
information  about  the  program.  The 
questions  were  based  on  a  research  re- 
port prepared  by  Midwest  Research  In- 
stitute. This  report,  based  on  intensive 
surveys  in  several  cities,  lists  the  kinds  of 
information  most  often  needed  by  pro- 
gram applicants. 

Of  the  1,271  questionnaires  sent,  there 
are  now  in  my  listing  more  than  1,050 
program  descriptions  and  titles.  To  date, 
520  questionnaires  have  been  answered. 
The  great  majority  of  questionnaires  not 
yet  answered  were  sent  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
We  sent  478  questionnaires  to  HEW, 
however,  to  date  only  about  21  have  been 
answered.  As  soon  as  these  are  answered 
I  shall  update  my  listing  by  providing 
program  descriptions  of  those  operating 
programs  within  HEW. 
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The  net  result  at  this  point,  even  with- 
out the  responses  of  HEW.  ts  a  listing 
much  greater  than  any  previously  pub- 
lished, and  more  useful,  meaningful  in- 
formation about  Federal  operating  pro- 
grams than  has  perhaps  ever  before  been 
compiled. 

As  I  have  already  indicated,  what  you 
see  before  me  is  the  result  of  this  effort. 
As  I  pointed  out.  some  departments  have 
not  responded  to  our  questionnaire.  They 
disagree  with  our  definition  of  a  pro- 
gram. Or  they  state  the  programs  and 
personnel  change  so  rapidly  that  it  would 
be  Impossible  to  supply  the  data  re- 
quested. But  if  this  be  so,  how  is  the  man 
back  home  going  to  proceed  with  cer- 
tainty in  the  costly  and  time-consuming 
process  of  preparing  an  application?  In 
one  case.  I  was  told  by  a  high-ranking 
ofQcial  that  it  would  take  1.600  hours  to 
prepare  the  information  I  requested  from 
his  department.  To  this.  I  sUted:  There 
is  something  wrong  with  the  system  if  an 
agency  cannot  easily  supply  such  infor- 
mation about  the  programs  it  adminis- 
ters. 

Now  oMe  point  I  want  to  make  quite 
clear  is  that  I  do  not  want  to  get  into 
a  numbers  game  with  any  department. 
Obviously,  the  number  of  programs  de- 
pends entirely  on  program  definition. 
The  important  point  of  this  study  is  not 
so  much  the  nimiber  of  programs,  as  the 
present  inadequacy  of  the  information 
available. 

For  example,  in  a  letter  to  me  dated 
May  15,  1968.  the  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  broke  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  OfHce  of  Education  into  53 
headings.  The  OEO  catalog  indicates 
there  are  62  programs  for  the  Office  of 
Education.  The  1968  revision  of  a  pub- 
lication put  out  by  the  Bureau  of  Higher 
Education.  Office  of  Education,  entitled, 
'How  the  Office  of  Education  Assists  Col- 
lege Students  and  Colleges,"  list  82  pro- 
grams. The  recent  Office  of  Education 
reprint  of  a  document  entitled  "Where 
the  Money  Is  "  lists  111  programs  for  the 
Office  of  Education.  And  my  listing  of 
Office  of  Education  programs  indicates 
there  are  over  120. 

I  cannot  vouchsafe  for  the  complete 
accuracy  of  all  definitions  or  all  listings 
in  this  compendium.  However,  the  lists, 
as  I  pointed  out,  have  been  verified  by 
people  within  each  Federal  department 
and  agency  and  the  descriptions  were 
provided  me  by  the  individual  agencies. 

I  call  the  listings  in  my  compendium 
"operating  programs"  because  as  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  determine,  my  list- 
ings are  in  allnement  with  the  way  the 
various  departments  function:  that  is, 
the  various  departments  have  broken 
down  their  particular  appropriations  or 
authorizations  into  numerous  operating 
programs  for  reasons  of  administration, 
difference  in  objectives  or  beneficiaries, 
or  for  other  reasons.  Again.  I  want  to 
emphasize  I  am  not  interested  in  a  num- 
bers game  with  the  agency;  I  cannot 
guarantee  the  accuracy  of  my  material 
for  it  is  only  the  work  product  of  infor- 
mation supplied  to  me  by  the  agency. 
Nor  do  I  contend  that  the  breakdown  of 
programs  is  the  best  or  most  meaningful. 

I  do  state,  however,  that  this  is  the 
best  information  I  could  acquire  after 
8  months  of  work.  It  Is,  as  your  pe- 


rusal of  the  material  will  show,  far  from 
complete.  Yet,  I  know  of  nowhere  else 
in  the  Government  of  any  catalog  con- 
taining as  much  or  as  useful  information 
as  these  two  books,  at  least  to  the  extent 
that  my  questionnaires  have  been  an- 
swered. 

If  anyone  knows  where  there  is  infor- 
mation as  useful,  please  step  up,  for  I 
should  like  to  have  It.  There  is,  as  you 
gentlemen  know,  one  catalog  that  pur- 
ports to  contain  a  total  compendium  of 
all  Government  programs.  In  pointing 
out  its  deficiencies.  I  do  not  want  to  be 
construed  as  being  critical  of  OEO  for 
its  efforts  or  of  the  work  product  of  its 
personnel.  To  the  contrary.  I  congratu- 
late them  for  their  effort.  At  least  they 
had  the  industry  to  try  to  bring  together 
into  one  catalog  meaningful  information 
on  Federal  assistance  programs.  I  am 
sure  that  without  legal  authority  they 
ran  into  problems  with  some  departments 
and  agencies  just  as  I  did. 

Nevertheless,  the  catalog  is.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, inadequate.  First,  it  is  only  issued 
annually.  Thus  with  the  passage  of  time 
much  of  the  information  becomes  obso- 
lete and  out  of  date.  Programs,  I  am 
told  by  one  assistant  secretary,  change 
very  rapidly.  I  believe  the  county  official, 
mayor,  or  school  authority  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  planning  local  programs  and 
correlating  them  with  Federal  assist- 
ance is  certainly  entitled  to  up-to-date, 
readily  available  information.  Informa- 
tion that  is  out  of  date  only  delays  and 
obstructs  planning  on  the  part  of  the  lo- 
cal official. 

Next,  the  Introduction  to  the  catalog 
asserts  that: 

The  book  now  contains  all  domestic  as- 
sistance programs  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. 

Although  I  am  certain  this  statement 
Is  made  in  good  faith,  the  list  of  programs 
Is  not  complete. 

For  example,  we  can  find  no  refer- 
ence to  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  wtiich  administers  the  fol- 
lowing five  programs: 

First,  grants  to  support  research  and 
the  preparation  of  scholarly  works  in  the 
humanities — a  $1.2  million  grant  pro- 
gram in  fiscal  year  1968: 

Second,  senior  fellowship  program, 
with  over  $500,000  in  obligations  in  fiscal 
year  1968; 

Third,  simimer  stipend  program  for 
younger  scholars,  with  over  $175,000  in 
obligations  In  fiscal  year  1968; 

Fourth,  younger  scholar  fellowship 
program,  with  over  $500,000  in  obliga- 
tions in  fiscal  year  1968:  and 

Fifth,  grants  to  Increase  understand- 
ing and  appreciation  of  the  humanities, 
with  a  $1.2  million  grant  program  in 
fiscal  year  1968. 

Other  examples  of  omissions  include — 

First,  sustaining  university  programs 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  a  $10  million  appropria- 
tion in  fiscal  year  1968: 

Second,  AEC  postdoctoral  fellowships, 
a  $300,000  program  In  fiscal  year  1968; 

Third,  homeowners  assistance  pro- 
gram, which  permits  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  purchase  homes  near  closing 
military  bases: 

Fourth,    national    historical    sources 


grant  programs,  a  $350,000  program  In 
fiscal  year  1968,  administered  by  the  Na- 
tional Archives: 

Fifth,  inspections,  investigations,  and 
research  work,  which  can  include  up  to 
$500,000  annually  for  matching-fund 
grants  to  the  States  to  enhance  health 
and  safety  in  coal  mines: 

Sixth,  visiting  research  assoclateship 
and  assistanceshlp  programs,  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institute,  a  $339,000  pro- 
gram: 

Seventh,  control  of  fires  in  coal  depos- 
its, a  $200,000  program  in  fiscal  year 
1968: 

Eighth.  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fish- 
eries graduate  education  grant  program : 

Ninth.  Federal  Mediation  and  Concili- 
ation Service,  which  proffers  professional 
mediators  assistance  when  parties  are 
unable  to  reach  agreement  in  labor  dis- 
putes: 

Tenth,  Water  Research  Scientific  In- 
formation Center— WRSIC— a  $500,000 
program  in  fiscal  year  1968; 

EHeventh.  annual  allotment  program 
for  water  research,  a  $5,100,000  program 
in  fiscal  year  1968: 

Twelfth,  matching  grants  for  water  re- 
search, a  $3  million  program  in  fiscal 
year  1968:  and 

Thirteenth,  additional  water  research. 
a  $2  million  program  in  fiscal  year  1968. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  OEO  catalog 
Includes  programs  that  should  not  be 
classified  as  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams according  to  their  administrative 
agencies.  The  OEO  catalog  lists  11  pro- 
grams for  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, which  agency  advised  us: 

The  Commission  Is  a  regulatory  agency  .  .  . 
There  are  no  Federal  aid  or  Federal  assist- 
ance programs  involved  .  .  . 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  also 
denies  that  three  of  its  programs  listed 
in  the  OEO  catalog  provide  "available 
Federal  assistance  or  support." 

One  of  the'most  serious  problems  with 
the  OEO  catalog  is  that  the  information 
is  so  meager  as  to  be  meaningless  to  any- 
one seeking  Federal  assistance.  Much 
like  an  index,  it  identifies  by  title  a  num- 
ber of  operating  programs  of  an  agency, 
but  fails  to  give  any  descriptive  informa- 
tion for  these  programs  so  as  to  enable 
one  to  determine  their  purpose,  eligibil- 
ity requirements,  or  types  of  assistance. 
For  example,  for  the  National  Science 
Foundation  It  lists  nine  separate  pro- 
grams by  title  under  a  general  heading 
of  "Graduate  Education  in  Science": 
graduate  fellowships:  postdoctoral  fel- 
lowships, regular:  senior  postdoctoral 
fellowships:  science  faculty  fellowships: 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization- 
NATO — senior  fellowships  and  postdoc- 
toral fellowships  in  science:  graduate 
traineeshlps.  including  summer  train- 
eeshlps  for  graduate  teaching  assist- 
ants: advanced  science  seminars:  special 
projects  in  graduate  education;  and 
public  understanding  of  science:  but  it 
does  not  describe  the  programs  with  any 
particularity,  so  as  to  enable  the  reader 
to  determine  whether  it  is  of  any  assist- 
ance to  him.  The  nuclear  training  pro- 
grams of  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission are  given  the  same  treatment. 

In  addition  to  information  describing 
the    program,  type  of  assistance,  and 
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eligibility  requirements,  the  local  offi- 
cial responsible  for  planning  needs  to 
know:  What  is  the  average  grant  or 
loan  size  and  its  duration?  For  what 
functional  purposes  can  funds  be  spent? 
What  are  the  postgrant  reporting  and 
evaluation  requirements?  What  are  the 
application  deadlines?  What  is  the  av- 
erage elapsed  time  between  receipt  of 
application  and  notice  of  return  or  re- 
working? 

Equally,  if  not  more  important,  as  a 
Congressman  I  am  interested  in  knowing 
what  operating  programs  are  in  effect; 
what  is  their  interrelationship  with 
other  agencies ;  what  duplication  is  there 
in  programs;  is  such  duplication  neces- 
sary and  if  so  what  are  their  relative  ef- 
fectiveness? 

For  example,  our  catalog  shows  that 
at  least  eight  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  have  programs  assisting  directly 
or  indirectly  college  and  graduate  schol- 
ars. This  may  be  well  and  good,  but  cer- 
tainly it  does  raise  the  question  of 
whether  this  is  the  most  efficient  means 
of  handling  Government  programs.  My 
catalog  indicates — to  the  layman's  eye — 
that  there  are  conceivably  211  operating 
programs  that  could  be  a  source  of 
funds  to  a  college  or  graduate  student. 
The  listing  is  somewhat  arbitrary  in  that 
it  was  established  by  going  through  the 
list  much  like  a  school  official  back  home 
would  have  to  do.  Undoubtedly,  some 
operating  programs  are  included  that 
should  not  be.  Others — especially  in  the 
area  of  research  programs — perhaps 
should  have  been  added.  But  this  listing 
of  operating  programs  does  spell  out 
dramatically  the  horrendous  number  of 
different  programs  to  assist  scholars  that 
are  administered  by  several  agencies. 
Again,  perhaps  this  is  desirable,  but  it 
does  raise  questions  to  me  as  a  legislator. 

I  am  inserting  at  the  end  of  my  speech 
a  listing  of  these  211  operating  programs. 

LEGIStATIVS    PBOPOSAL 

It  Is  because  of  the  findings  of  this 
study  that  I  and  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  are 
today  introducing  the  Program  Infor- 
mation Act  which  would  require  the 
President  to  publish  each  year  a  com- 
prehensive compendium  of  Federal  as- 
sistance programs,  and  update  the  com- 
pendium monthly. 
The  bill  defines  a  program: 
The  term  "Federal  Assistance  Program" 
means  any  program  providing  Federal  bene- 
fits, regardless  of  whether  It  is  Identified  as 
a  separate  program  by  law  or  by  administer- 
ing agency,  which  can  be  differentiated  from 
any  other  such  progrmm  on  the  basis  of  Its 
legal  authority.  Its  administering  office,  Its 
specific  purpose,  the  specific  benefits  It  pro- 
vides, or  specific  qualifications  of  Its  bene- 
ficiaries. 

This  bill  would  help  eliminate  duplica- 
tion by  requiring  tliis  to  be  the  only  Fed- 
eral compendium  of  operating  programs 
and  by  requiring  tlie  President  to  make 
annuaj  recommendation  on  simplifying 
and  consolidating  guidelines,  access  re- 
ciuirements  and  programs.  The  compen- 
dium would  contain  information  of  the 
type  needed  most  by  State  and  local  of- 
ficials and  private  individuals  to  aid 
them   in   handling   most   expeditiously 


their  requests  for  assistance.  All  of  us 
agree  that  time  is  most  essential  to 
building  a  better  America.  It  is  tragic 
that  time — irreplaceable  time — is  now 
being  lost  because  the  conununications 
link  between  a  well-intentioned  Wash- 
ington and  the  communities  at  home  is 
failing. 

This  legislation  is  not  a  cureall.  But 
it  is.  I  believe,  a  building  block,  a  badly 
needed  building  block,  to  make  our  Fed- 
eral assistance  program  efforts  more  ef- 
fective, more  manageable  and  more 
creative.  Besides  helping  potential  bene- 
ficiaries, passage  of  this  legislation  would 
take  a  giant  step  toward  giving  the  Con- 
gress meaningful  information  first,  to 
better  determine  the  relative  woi-th  of 
programs  in  order  to  set  priorities  in  the 
allocation  of  Federal  resources  and  sec- 
ond, to  which  it  can  refer  when  trying  to 
determine  the  desirability  or  need  for 
any  new  programs  that  may  be  proposed 
in  the  future. 

It  would  provide  to  the  executive 
branch  meaningful  information  it  needs 
to  first,  determine  whether  duplication, 
overlap,  and  lack  of  coordination  exist 
and  to  better  unify,  coordinate,  and 
streamline  its  activities,  and  second,  to 
which  it  can  refer  when  ti-ying  to  deter- 
mine the  desirability  or  need  to  ask  Con- 
gress for  new  programs  in  the  futuie. 

I.  for  one.  believe  my  study  findings 
raise  serious  questions  as  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  present  categorical  grant 
system  to  meet  the  specialized  needs  of 
the  thousands  of  local  conununities.  I 
think  it  introduces  a  whole  host  of  ques- 
tions as  to  whether  broad  block  grants 
or  tax  sharing  would  not  be  a  more  effec- 
tive way  of  using  the  tax  dollar.  Time 
does  not  permit  me  to  deal  with  this 
subject  today,  but  I  intend  to  address 
myself  to  this  subject  in  the  immediate 
future  after  I  have  had  more  time  to 
analyze  and  evaluate  the  information 
found  by  my  study.  Our  catalog  was  only 
updated  to  its  present  form  as  of  yes- 
terday. I  believe  the  information  con- 
tained in  our  catalog  dramatically  dem- 
onstrates the  need  for  the  immediate 
formation  of  a  Hoover-type  Conunission 
to  establish  ways  and  means  of  making 
our  Federal  system  of  assistance  more 
effective,  of  bringing  closer  home  the 
formation  and  administration  of  pro- 
grams designed  to  aid  State  and  local 
communities.  For  that  reason,  I  intend 
to  introduce  a  Hoover-type  bill  that  will 
incorporate  a  number  of  provisions  to 
recognize  the  special  problems  of  pro- 
gram information,  evaluation,  and  re- 
organization. I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
join  me  in  this  effort. 

Irrespective  of  whether  one  believes 
categorical  grants,  block  grants,  tax 
sharing,  or  some  mixture  is  the  answer 
to  our  creative  federalism,  all  of  us  can 
agree,  I  believe,  on  the  need  to  supply 
full,  useful,  and  meaningful  information 
to  everyone  as  one  step  in  making  our 
present  system  work  more  efficiently.  I 
am  hopeful  that  many  more  Members  of 
Congress  will  join  in  this  effort,  and 
that  the  administration  will  support  this 
blpartisfvn  endeavor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  listing  of  211  operat- 
ing Federal  programs  for  college  or 
graduate  students,  follows: 


Roth     Cataloc — Pedhial     Assistance     Pro- 
grams TO  College  and  Graddate  Students, 
Including   Teachers 
[Program  title  and  administering  agency) 

HEALTH.    EDUCATION.     AND    WELFARE 

No.  1  23     Air  Pollution  Training  Grants 
No.   1.24     Air  Pollution  Fellowship  Grants 
No.  1.27     Chronic  Disease  Research  Training 
No.  1.52     Radiological    Health    Institutional 

Training  (Specialists  and  Technicians) 
No.  1.55     Environmental      Health     Training 

Programs  (Research  Training  Grants) 
No.  1.59     Occupational      Health.      Graduate 

Training 
No.   1.61     Training  Services  for  Accident  Pre- 
vention, Fellowships 
No.  1.62     Training  Services  for  Accident  Pre- 
vention. Research  Training 
No.  1.71     Curriculum    Improvement   Grants. 
Improvement  of  Training  In  the  Allied 
Health  Professions 
No.   1.72     Tralneeshlp  Grants.  Training  m  the 

Allied  Health  Professions 
No.   1.73     Graduate   Public   Health   Training 

Grants 
No.  1.74     Public  Health  Traineeshlps,  Train- 
ing 
No.  1.76     Research  Training 
No.  1.77     Research  Fellowships 
No.  1.81     Dental       Continuing       Education 

Grants 
No.  1.82     Dental  Auxuiary  Utilization  Train- 
ing Grants 
No.  1.83     Dental  Fellowships 
No.     1.84     Health     Professions     Educational 

(Medical  School)  Improvement  Grants 
No.   185     Schools  for  the  Health  Professions 
No.    186     Health    Professions   Student    Loan 

Program 
No    187     Scholarship   Grants   to   Schools  of 
Medicine.  Dentistry.  Osteopathy,  Optom- 
etry. Podiatry,  or  Pharmacy 
No     188     Public   Health    Training,    Trainee- 
slilps  (Continuing  Education  lor  Health 
Professions) 
No.  189    Cuban  Health  Professions  Student 

Loan  Program 
No     1113     PubHc    Health    Tralneeshlp    and 

Training  Programs 
No.   1.115     Continuing  Education  In  Geron- 
tology (Contracts  with  Universities) 
No.  1  118    Training,  Studies,  or  Demonstra- 
tions In  Comprehensive  Health  Planning 
No.   1.120    Community  Health  Services  Re- 
search Fellowships 
No.  1  121     Community    Health    Service    Re- 
search   Training   Grants   Program    (Re- 
search Training) 
No.    1.122    Medical   Care   Services.   Research 

Training 
No.  1.123     Health  Ekionomlcs  Research  Grants 

Program 
No.   1.124    Health  Economics  Research  Fel- 
lowships 
No.  1.125    Health  Economics  Research  Train- 
ing Grants 
No.  1.92       Nursing:   Contracts  to  Encourage 
Full  Utilization  of  Nursing  Educational 
Talent   (Identify  Youth  and  Encourage 
High  School  Graduation) 
No.  1 .93     Nursing  Student  Loan  Program 
No.  1.94       Nursing      Scholarships      (Educa- 
tional Opportunity  Grants) 
No.   1.95       Special    Fellowships    in    Nursing 

Research 
No.  1.96       Nurse  Scientist  Graduate  Train- 
ing   Grants    (Institutional    Professional 
Training  to  the  Ph.  D.) 
No.  1.97      Professional    Nurse    Traineeshlps 
Nursing.      Instructional      Improvement 
(Project   Grants  to   Improve  Teaching) 
No.  1  98      Nurse  Research  Grants  Program 
No.   1.150     International    Centers   for   Medi- 
cal Research  and  Training 
No.  1.151     International     Postdoctoral     Re- 
search Fellowships 
No.  1.152    PHS  Fellows  Studying  In  Foreign 

Laboratories 
No.  1.153     Training  Grants  and  Direct  Train- 
eeshlps 
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No.  I.IM    VUmng  Program 

No.  1.167    United  States- Japan  Cooperative 

Medical  Science  Program 
No.  1.180    Oranta    for    Research    Training. 

Tralneeshlps  and  Pellowship* 
No.  1.170    Research  Pellowshlps  and  Traln- 

eeshlps  In  Health 
No.  1.174     Public  Health  Service  Fellowship 

Grants 
No.    1.175     Public    Health    Service   Research 

Tralnlnc;  Grants 
No.    1.176     Training  GranU    (InternaUonal) 
No.  1.182     Research  Grants 
No.  1  183     Pellowshlps 
No.     1.184     Research     Career     Development 

Awards 
No.  1.185     Research  Training  GranU 
No.  1.191     Research  GranU 
No.  1.192     Pellowshlps 
No.     1.193     Research     Career     Development 

Awards 
No.  1.194     Research  Training  GranU.  Heart 

Disease  Training  Program 
No.  1.195     Graduate  Clinical  Training.  Heart 

Disease 
No.  1.196     Cerebrovaacular  Clinical  Trainee- 
ships 
No.     1.197    Cerebrovascular    Training    Pro- 
grams 
Ho.  1.2Ca     Research  Grante 
No.  1.203     Fellowships 
No.     1.20*     Research     Career     Development 

Awards 
No.  1.205     Research  Training  GranU 
No.  1.210     Research  Granu 
No.  1.311     Fellowships 
No.     1.213     Research     Career     Development 

Awards 
No.  1.213     Research  Training  GranU 
No.  1.220     Research  GranU 
No.   1221     Fellowships 
No.  1.222     Research  Training  GranU 
No.  1.223     Research      Career      Development 

Awards 
No.  1.230     Research  GranU 
No.  1.231     Fellowships 
No.  1.232     Research  Training  Grants 
No.  1.233     Research      Career      Development 

Awards 
No.  1.240     Research  GranU 
No.  1.241     Research  Training  GranU 
No.  1.243     Fellowships 
No.  1.243     Research      Career      Development 

Awards 
No.  1.254     Neurological  and  Sensory  Diseases, 

Pellowshlps 
No.   1.255     Neurological  and  Sensory  Diseases. 

Research  Career  Development  Awards 
No.  1.256     Neurological  and  Sensory  Diseases, 

Research  Training  GranU 
No.  1.274     Fellowships 
No.  1.275     Research      Career      Development 

Areas 
No.  1.276     Research  Training  GranU 
No.  1.286     Health    Science    Scholar    Awards. 
Biomedical     Communications     (Medical 
Llbrarlanshlp  Program) 
No.       1.287      Biomedical      Communications 

Training  Grants 
No.  1.288     Health   Science   Information   Fel- 
lowships 
No.  2.20     Instructional     F^ands     for     Land- 
Grant  Colleges  and  Universities 
No.  2.26     Strengthening  Developing  Institu- 
tions (Including  National  Teaching  Fel- 
lowships ) 
No.  2.27     Faculty  Development  Program 
No.  2.29     Institutional  Assistance  GranU 
No.  2  30     Training  Prognuns  for  Higher  Edu- 
cation Personnel 
No  2.32     Prosectlve  Teacher  Fellowship  Pro- 
gram 
N3. 2.33     Insured   Loan   to   StudenU  in  In- 
stitutions of  Higher  Bducatlon 
No.  2  34     Educational     Opportunity     OranU 

Program 
No.  3.35     ContracU  to  Encourage  The  Pun 

Utilization  of  Educational  Talent 
No.  3.36    NaUonal    Defense    Student    Lout 

Program 
No.  2.37     College  Work-Study  Program 


No.  2.40    Development  of  Edf.catlon  Person- 
nel:   Preschool.   Elementary,   Secondary, 
Adult   and   Vocational   Personnel   Insti- 
tutes and  Training  Programs 
No.  2.43     Development   of    Educational    Per- 
sonnel:  Fellowships  and  Graduate  Pro- 
grams 
No.  2  44     Teacher  Corps 
No.     2.62     Civil    Defense    Adult    Education 

Branch 
No.    3.64     Adult    Basic    Education:    Teacher 

Training  and  Special  Projecu 
No.    394     Cooperative    Career    Development 
with  StaU  UnlverslUee:  Training  for  Po- 
tential   Leaders    in    Education    (In    the 
Office  of  Education) 
No.    2  127     Cooperative    Research    Program. 

GraduaU  and  Undergraduate  Level 
No.  2.131     Educational  Research  and  Train- 
ing. GranU  to  Colleges 

No.  3.133  Educational  Research  and  Train- 
ing. GranU  to  StudenU  for  Research 
Tralneeshlps.  Internships,  and  Fellow- 
ships 

No.  3.135  Research  and  Related  Experi- 
mental. Demonstration  and  Training 
ProJecU  at  Secondary.  Poetsecondary 
and  Conununlty  College  Levels 

No.  3.136  Development  of  New  Knowledge 
at  Secondary  and  Community  College 
Level  Providing  a  Research  Foundation 
for  Further  Developmental  Woric  in  Ed.- 
ucation.  Psychological  Foundations 

No.  3  150  Technical  Assistance  Training  for 
Teachers  and  AdnUnistrators  frMn  Leas 
Well-Developed  Countries 

No.  2.151  GranU  for  Undergraduate  Pro- 
grams in  International  Studies 

No.  2.153  GranU  for  Centers  for  Advanced 
International  Studies 

No.  3.158  Modem  Foreign  Language  Pel- 
lowshlps 

No.  2.154  Teacher  Exchange  Programs  and 
Summer  Seminars  Abroad  for  American 
Teachers 

No.  2.156  InternaUonal  Teacher  Develop- 
ment Program 

No.  3.3     Training.  ChUd  Care 

No.  3.3     Research  and  Training 

No.  3.5  International  Rehabilitation  Ac- 
tivities, Health  Research  Training 

No.  3.18  OranU  for  Educational  Research 
Fellowships 

No.  3J1  Comprehensive  Statewide  Plan- 
ning 

No.  3.46  Hospital  Inservlces  Training 
(Training  for  Health  Careers  on  Mental 
Retardation) 

No.  3.48  Hospital  Inservlces  Training 
(Training  for  Health  Careers  in  Mental 
Retardation) 

No.  3.88  Child  Welfare:  Training  of  Per- 
sonnel GranU 

No.  3.90     Support  for  Nursing 

No.  3.91  Training  of  Personnel  to  Care  for 
Crippled  Children 

OBPAaTMCNT    OF    ACaiC(n.TX7aB 

No.  5  43     Support   for   Cooperative   Forestry 

Research 
No   5  87    Cooperative      Forestry      Research 

Program 

OCPASTMENT    OF  COMMmCX 

No.  6.25     SUU     Marine     Schools     Training 

Program 
No.    6.46      Economic  Research  Program 

Htn> 
No.    7.174    City  Planning  and  Urban  Studies 
Pellowshlps 

INTCRIOB 

No.     8  34       Higher  Education  Program 

No.  8  35  Training  OranU  and  Research 
Fellowships 

No.  850  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries 
Graduate   Educational   Grant   Programs 

No.  8.93  Additional  Water  Research,  Sec- 
tion 300,  TlUe  n 

DCPASTMSNT    OF    JUSTICS 

No.  9.1  Offlc*  of  Lsw  Enforcsment  A»- 
■Utsncs 


DKPAXTMKlfT    OF    LABOS 

No.  103  OranU  In  Support  of  Manpower 
Research  ProJecU 

No.  10.3  The  Manpower  Research  Institu- 
tional Grant  Program 

No.  10.4  Manpower  Research  Grants  in 
Support  of  Doctoral  Dissertations 

DSPASTMENT    OF    STATS 

No.  10  103  Support  to  Participate  In  Sum- 
mer Seminars  Abroad  In  Foreign  Lan- 
guages. Social  Studies,  or  Education 

No.  10.103  OranU-ln-Ald  and  Other  Asfslst- 
ance  to  Private  Organizations  and  Oroujis 
Active  In  Educational  and  Cultural  Ex- 
change 

No.  10.104  Assistance  to  US.  Universitli  s 
and  Other  Institutions  to  Carry  Out  ProJ- 
ecU in  International  Education 

No.  10.106  University  Affiliation  Program 
to  Encourage  Educational  InstituUuns 
to  Carry  Out  Interchanges  of  Educatl.  ri- 
al and  Cultural  Materials  on  a  Prlv.ae 
Basis 

No.  10.106  Support  for  Lecturing  or  Teach- 
ing In  a  University  Abroad 

No.  10.107  Support  for  Conducting  Ad- 
vanced  Research  Abroad 

No.  10.108  Support  for  Graduate  Educati.m 
Abroad 

DEPARTMENT  OF    DEFENSS 

No.  13.11     Student  Development  Program 
No.  13.19     Professional  Development  Courses 
No.   13.58     Research  In  The  Behavioral  Sci- 
ences 

ATO&UC    ENCRCT    COMMISSION 

No.  14.3  Faculty  Training  Institutes  for 
High  School  Science  Teachers 

No.  14.4  Faculty  Training  Institutes  for 
College  Science  Teachers 

No.  14.6  AEC  Special  Fellowships  In  Nuclear 
Science  and  Engineering 

No.  14.6  Tralneeshlps  for  Graduate  Stu- 
denU m  Nuclear  Science  and  Engineer- 
ing 

No.  14.7  AEC  Special  Fellowships  In  Indus- 
trial Medicine 

No.  14.8  AEC  Special  Fellowships  in  Health 
Physics 

No.  149     Laboratory  Graduate  Pellowshlps 

No.   14.10     AEC  Postdoctoral  Pellowshlps 

No.  14.14  AEC  Summer  College  Intern  Pro- 
gram 

NASA 

No.  23.2    SusUlnlng  University  Program 

NATIONAl.    rOWNDATJON    ON    AKTS    AND    THE 
HtTMANITIZS 

No.  24.1     GranU  to  Support  Research  and 

the  Preparation  of  BchOlarly  Works  in 

Tlie  Humanities 
No.  24.2     Senior  Fellowship  Program 
No.  24J    Summer     Stipend     Program     for 

Younger  Scholars 
No.  24.11     National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
No.  24.12     National  ESidowment  for  the  Arts 

to   Encourage   Dancers.   Choreographers 

and  Dance  Companies 
No.  24.13     National  Endowment  for  the  Arts, 

Innovative    Programs    and    ProJecU    in 

Education  and  Public  Media  Related  to 

the  ArU 
No.  24.14     National  Endowment  for  the  Arts, 

GranU  to  individuals,  literature 
No.  24.15     National  Endowment  for  the  Arts, 

GranU  to  Individuals,  music 
No    24.17     National  Endowment  for  the  Arts, 

GranU  to  individuals.  Visual  artiste 

NATIONAL     SCIENCE     FOUNDATION 

No.  25.1  Summer  Institutes  and  Conference 
for  Secondary  School  Teachers 

No.  25.2  Course,  Content  Improvement  Pro- 
gram, Division  of  Pre-College  Education 
In  Science 

No.  35  6  Research  Participation  for  High 
School  Teachers  of  Science  and  Mathe- 
matics 

No.  35.7  Academic  Year  Institutes  for  Sec- 
ondary School  Teachers 
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No.  25.8  Supplemental  ProJecU  In  Teacher 
Ekiucation 

No.  25.10  In-Service  Institutes  for  Second- 
ary School  Teachers 

No.  25.15     Graduate  Fellowships 

No.  26.16  Advanced  Science  Seminar  Proj- 
ects 

No.  25.17  Graduate  Tralneeshlps  (Including 
Summer  Tralneeshlps  for  Graduate 
Teaching  AsslstanU) 

No.  25.20  NATO  Senior  Pellowshlps  In  Sci- 
ence 

No.  25.21     Senior  Foreign  Scientist  Program 

No.  25.23     Science  Faculty  Fellowships 

No.  25  23  Senior  Postdoctoral  Fellowship^ 
Program 

No.  25  24  NATO  Postdoctoral  Fellowships  in 
Science 

No.  26.25  Postdoctoral  Fellowship  Program 
(Regular) 

No.  25.26  Program  of  Academic  Year  In- 
stitutes for  College  Teachers 

No.  25.3  In-Service  Seminars  Program  for 
College  Teachers 

No.  25.33  Undergraduate  Research  Partici- 
pation Program 

No.  25.34  Program  of  Research  Participa- 
tion of  College  Teachers 

No.  25.35  Program  of  Short  Courses  for 
College  Teachers — Program  of  Summer 
Institutes  for  College  Teachers 

No.  26.37  Visiting  Sdentlste  Program  (Col- 
leges) 

No.  25.38  Special  Projects  Program  (Under- 
graduate Education) 

No.  25.45  Institutional  OranU  for  Science 
Program 

No.  25.60     Computer  Science  Program 

No.  25.53  Student  &  Teacher  Training  Pro- 
gram. Computing  Activities 

No.  25.61  U.S.-Japan  Cooperative  Science 
Program 

No.  25.62  International  Travel  GranU  Pro- 
gram 

No.  26.63  UJ3.-Italy  Cooperative  Program  in 
Science 

No.  25.70  Basic  Research  GranU  In  The 
Biological  and  Medical  Sciences  (BMS) 

No.  25.71  Basic  Research  OranU  in  The 
Mathematical  and  Physical  Sciences 
(MPS) 

No.  25.73  Basic  Research  GranU  In  Environ- 
mental Sciences 

No.  26.74  Basic  Research  GranU  in  The  So- 
cial Sciences 

No.  25.75  Doctoral  Dissertation  Research  in 
The  Social  Sciences 

No.  25.79  Engineering  Research  Initiation 
GranU 

No.  25.81  National  Center  for  Atmospheric 
Research 

No.  25.86  Institutional  Support.  National 
Sea  Grant  Program 

No.  25.86  Project  Support.  National  Sea 
Grant  Program 

PRESIDENT'S    COUNCIL    ON    PHYSICAL    FITNESS 
AND   SPORTS 

No.  28.1     Physical  Fitness  Clinics 

SMITHSONIAN    INSTmrTE 

No.  31.1  visiting  Research  Associateship  and 
AssistanUhlp  Programs 

No.  31.2  Smithsonian  Foreign  Currency  Pro- 
gram 

VETERANS'    ADMINISTRATION 

No.  33.9     Veterans'  Educational  Assistance 
No.  33.45     Graduate  Education  for  Physicians 
and  DentlsU  in  Veterans  Hospitals 

Alphabetical  List  of  Cosponsors  of  William 
V.  Roth.  Jr.'s  Program  Information  Act 
Adair,  E.  Roes;  Anderson.  John  B.;  Arends, 

Leslie  C;    BevlU.   Tom;    Blester.   Edward   G., 

Jr.;  Blackburn.  Benjamin  B.;  Brown,  Garry; 

Button,  Daniel  E. 
Carter,    Tim    Lee;    Cederberg.    Elford    A.; 

Cowger.    William    O.;    Cunningham,    Glenn; 

Curtis,   Thomas   B.;    Dent.  John  H.;   Dwyer, 

Florence  P.;  EUberg.  Joshua. 
Felghan,  Michael  A.;  Ford,  Gerald  B.;  IVe- 


llnghuysen,  F>eter,  Jr.;  Gallagher,  Cornelius 
E.;  Goodell.  Charles  E.;  Halpem,  Seymour; 
Harrison,  William  Henry;  Heckler,  Margaret 
M.;  Hicks,  noyd  V.;  Hosmer,  Craig;  Hunt. 
John  E. 

Kupferman,  Theodore;  Kuykendall,  Dan; 
Kyros,  Peter  N.;  Laird,  Melvin  R.;  Lennon, 
Alton;  Lukens,  Donald  E.;  McCloskey.  Paul 
N..  Jr.;  Mcculloch,  William  M.;  McDade,  Jo- 
seph M.;  MacGregor,  Clark;  May,  Catherine: 
Mills,  Wilbur  D.;  Morton,  Rogers  C.  B. 

Nelsen,  Ancher;  Ottlnger,  Richard  L.;  Pat- 
ten, Edward  J.;  Pepper.  Claude;  Pettis,  Jerry 
L.;  Pollock,  Howard  W.;  Pryor.  David;  Quie. 
Albert  H. 

Reuss.  Henry  S.;  Rhodes,  John  J.;  Riegle, 
Donald  W.,  Jr.;  Sandman,  Charles  W.,  Jr.; 
Smith.  James  V.;  Stanton.  J.  WUliam; 
Stelger.  William  A.;  Vander  Jagt,  Guy: 
Watkins.  G.  Robert;  Wilson,  Bob;  Wilson, 
Charles  H.;  Zwach,  John  M. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  just  wish 
to  compliment  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man for  the  time  and  efifort  that  he  has 
put  forward  with  reference  to  this  pro- 
gram and  to  bring  us  this  information 
and  call  it  to  the  attention  of  the  House. 

I  am  most  grateful  as  an  individual 
and,  of  course,  I  shall  look  forward  to 
tomorrow's  Record  and  reviewing  all  of 
gentleman's  statement  in  detail. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentlewoman  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  too  would  like  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  in  the  well,  my  esteemed 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Delaware 
I  Mr.  Roth],  for  an  absolutely  aston- 
ishing and  outstanding  piece  of  monu- 
mental research  efifort.  This  indicates 
that  the  very  distinguished  gentleman 
is  not  the  only  Member  of  Congress  rep- 
resenting the  entire  State  of  Delaware 
but  also  because  he  possesses  the  unique 
ability  to  persevere  in  this  monumental 
efifort  as  well  as  to  carry  on  the  normal 
and  other  time-consuming  duties  of  his 
ofBce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  my  esteemed 
colleague  from  Delaware  [  Mr.  Roth  ]  for 
undertaking  the  mammoth  effort  to  cat- 
alog the  myriad  of  Federal  assistance 
programs,  and  I  am  happy  to  cosponsor 
his  bill,  entitled  "The  Program  Informa- 
tion Act." 

I  doubt  that  many  new  Members  of 
Congress  really  realize  when  they  take 
ofiQce  just  how  many  of  these  programs 
there  are,  and  fewer  still,  I  am  sure,  have 
any  idea  of  how  to  go  about  identfying 
and  finding  them. 

More  than  once  in  this,  my  first  term, 
I  have  noted  the  bewilderment  among 
community  leaders  as  they  come  to 
Washington  in  search  for  assistance. 
Often  they  are  under  State  mandate  to 
completely  rebuild  some  public  service 
facility — such  as  a  water  or  a  sewer  sys- 
tem— and  just  as  often  they  return  home 
both  empty-handed  and  just  as  bewil- 
dered as  when  they  came.  I  should  add 
that  their  difficulty  in  identifying  avail- 


able funds  is  shared  by  their  elected  rep- 
resentative to  the  Congress. 

Yet,  that  is  one  important  reason  why 
we  are  serving  in  the  Congress.  Our  role 
is  to  cut  through  the  maze  of  conflicting 
and/or  overlapping  programs,  which  too 
often  exist  only  on  paper,  and  to  pro- 
vide our  constituents  with  an  intelligent 
and  meaningful  response  to  their  ques- 
tions. 

I  am  among  the  many  who  immedi- 
ately turned  to  the  very  impressive  OEO 
catalog  during  those  firet  few  days  as  a 
new  Member  of  Congress.  The  OfiQce  of 
Economic  Opportunity  had  put  together 
a  colorful  orange,  gray,  brown,  black, 
and  white;  lengthy — 701  pages  thick — 
1'2  inches — weight.  3  pounds  3  ounces; 
comprehensive.  459  separate  programs, 
product  which,  on  appearance,  would 
contain  all  the  answers  that  one  could 
possibly  be  searching  for. 

But  frankly,  the  OEO  catalog  contains 
far  too  much  overlapping  and  far  too 
little  meaningful  information.  Clearly 
we  need  something  better  than  this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  age  when  there 
is  an  almost  ceaseless  communication 
between  Government  and  governed.  The 
Congress  no  longer  is  that  citadel  of 
short  sessions  and  single-employee  of- 
fices. Instead,  Congress  is  a  complex  in- 
stitution responsible  to  a  complex  nation 
during  a  complicated  era.  To  maintain 
our  traditional  position  as  the  people's 
branch  of  the  government,  we  simply 
must  modernize  and  keep  abreast  of 
every  single  innovation  that  might  make 
us  an  even  more  efificient  body. 

What  the  Program  Information  Act 
proposes  is  so  elementary  and  fair  that 
it  should  by  all  rights  attract  100-percent 
bipartisan  support  from  both  Houses  and 
from  the  President.  It  simply  provides 
that  the  President  shall  transmit  at  each 
new  session  of  Congress  an  updated 
catalog  that  will  list  the  various  pro- 
grams that  are  available  and  which  will 
describe  and  identify  the  programs,  state 
the  level  of  funding,  and  set  forth  the 
costs  to  the  applicant,  the  names  of  the 
appropriate  ofiBcials  to  contact  and  the 
mechanics  of  application. 

Such  a  catalog,  annually  updated  by 
thejPresident  of  the  United  States,  will 
finally  allow  all  citizens  to  know  exactly 
where  their  tax  dollars  are  reposing  and 
how  they  may  go  about  attracting  some 
of  them  back  to  their  communities.  Tliis 
is  the  very  gist  of  the  democratic  process, 
and  it  is  my  pleasure  to  support  this  and 
other  bills  that  will  promote  efficiency  in 
government.  Once  again.  I  pay  tribute  to 
Congressman  Roth  and  to  his  dedicated 
stafif  for  their  efforts  in  snipping  away  at 
a  particularly  pesky  section  of  redtape. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentlewoman  from  Massachusetts  for 
her  remarks. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  gentleman  in  the  leg- 
islation referred  to.  and  I  wish  also  to 
join  in  the  colloquy  of  those  Members 
who  have  already  spoken  in  congratu- 
lating the  gentleman  on  the  tremendous 
efifort  in  bringing  about  some  level  of 
coherence  in  at  l<^ast  the  information  we 
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as  Members  of  the  Congress  have,  and  the 
admlnlstraUon  Itself  might  have,  about 
what  Is  and  are  programs. 

I  believe  one  of  the  most  significant 
remarks  the  gentleman  made  was  that 
no  one.  up  until  this  time,  has  known  the 
Information  that  the  gentleman  has 
assembled. 

The  fact  that  It  took  8  months  to  as- 
semble Is  an  Indication  of  the  very  dis- 
tinguished gentleman's  work  in  this 
area. 

I  join  with  the  gentleman  in  empha- 
sizing that  it  is  not  merely  a  matter  of 
supplying  this  information,  but  rather, 
to  learn  from  this  clrcum.stance.  that  we 
must  restructure  our  problem  in  solving 
techniques  in  this  country  or  face  the 
prospect  of  falling  to  solve  problems  that 
can  be  attacked  and  can  be  solved. 

I  think  I  also  might  point  out  that  it 
took  a  legl.slator  to  do  a  job.  which  I 
would  describe  as  an  administrative  task, 
and  that  is  the  job  of  assembling  all  the 
information  that  one  might  have  of  the 
responslbHlty— the  collective  responsibil- 
ity of  the  executive  department — and 
that  is,  I  think,  a  rather  disturbing  irony 
about  the  nature  of  our  Government  at 
this  time. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  enthusiasti- 
cally. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  for  his  valuable  con- 
tribution. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I.  too,  want  to  join 
the  others  who  have  spoken  with  regard 
to  the  very  worthwhile  and  much- 
needed  task  which  has  been  performed 
for  the  people  of  our  coimtry  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Delaware. 

The  public,  of  course,  will  be  the  ulti- 
mate beneficiary  of  this  program.  The 
public  will  be  the  beneficiary  in  two  dif- 
ferent ways. 

First  of  all.  the  public  will  have  avail- 
able for  the  first  time  a  comprehensive 
and  complete  catalog  of  programs  which 
are  available.  But  I  think  in  a  much 
broader  sense  the  public  will  be  the  ben- 
eficiary in  ihe  sense  that  we.  as  legisla- 
tors, will  ourselves  be  better  informed  on 
programs  which  we  are  funding  and 
which  we  are  establishing. 

I  have  long  felt  there  is  a  great  gap  in 
the  legislative  branch  in  that  we  do  not 
know  with  certainty  the  activities  of  the 
executive  branch. 

I  personally  join  others  In  sponsoring 
a  program,  for  program  analysis  and 
evaluation— that  is  a  committee  would 
be  established  to  evaluate  the  effective- 
ness of  our  programs.  It  would  be  im- 
possible, of  course,  for  such  a  committee 
to  function  In  the  absence  of  compre- 
hensive data  as  to  the  exact  nature  of 
the  programs  which  we  are  attempting 
to  evaluate. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  the  gentleman 
and  I  am  very  proud  to  join  him  in  his 
venture. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  for  his  cooperation. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  be  a  cosponsor  with  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Roth]  on  his  bill  to  create  a  centralized 
catalog  as  a  source  of  information  on 


Federal  assistance  programs.  Anyone 
who  has  ever  had  to  wade  through  the 
countless  manuals  and  brochures  on 
various  programs  of  Federal  assistance, 
written  in  langiiage  that  may  be  mean- 
ingful to  computers,  but  certainly  not  to 
human  beings,  must  share  the  hopes  that 
I  have  that  this  bill  will  receive  prompt 
and  favorable  consideration. 

I  have  a  few  minor  reservations  on  this 
bill  that  I  do  feel  should  be  mentioned 
at  this  time.  I  am  confident  that  the 
problems  which  I  foresee  will  be  ade- 
quately handled  in  the  course  of  com- 
mittee review,  and  I  bring  them  up  only 
to  call  them  to  the  attention  of  those 
who  Hill  be  concerned  with  the  progress 
of  this  bill. 

The  first  of  these  concerns  the  fre- 
quency of  revision.  The  bill  presently 
calls  for  monthly  revision  and  updating 
of  the  catalog  on  existing  programs. 
While  I  recognize  that  the  catalog 
must  be  as  current  as  practicable,  I  am 
concerned  that  monthly  revision  may  be 
unduly  burdensome  and  costly.  Since 
there  is  no  way  of  telling  what  these 
costs  may  ultimately  be.  I  have  no  way 
of  judging  whether  monthly  revision 
would  be  more  appropriate  than  perhaps 
quarterly  revision,  considering  the  sub- 
stantiality of  the  changes  considered. 

My  other  reservation  concerns  the 
language  of  section  10  of  the  bill,  which 
presently  states  that  the  catalog  of 
assistance  information  shall  be  "'the  only 
compendium  of  program  information 
published  by  any  Federal  agency  or  de- 
partment." These  words  are  not  defined 
in  the  bill,  and  I  am  concerned  lest  they 
be  construed  unduly  strictly.  If  these 
words  are  considered  to  refer  only  to 
Information  published  on  availability  of 
Federal  assistance  programs,  I  would 
have  no  problems  with  this  section. 

I  commend  the  efforts  of  my  col- 
league— if  his  bill  is  enacted  Into  law.  as 
I  hope  It  will  be.  It  will  be  a  llfesaver  to 
the  many  Individuals  and  organizations 
now  wandering  in  a  slough  of  despond 
and  confusion,  knowing  that  there  is 
Federal  money  available  for  worthwhile 
programs,  but  without  any  clue  as  to  how 
to  have  their  application  considered  by 
the  proper  agency  at  the  proper  time. 

One  additional  byproduct  of  such  a 
program  would  be  that  it  would  give  us. 
as  Congressmen,  some  idea  of  the  num- 
ber of  different  programs  administered 
by  different  agencies  to  meet  similar  or 
Identical  needs.  That  this  often  occurs, 
we  are  all  aware:  but  no  one  is  presently 
in  any  position  to  know  the  extent  to 
which  this  occurs  today,  or  the  extent  of 
the  overlap. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
privileged  today  to  cosponsor  a  bill  with 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Dela- 
ware, the  Honorable  William  V.  Roth. 
Jr..  which  will  provide  for  a  compre- 
hensive Federal  catalog  which  would  list, 
and  provide  needed  information  about, 
every  operating  Federal  assistance  pro- 
gram, wherever  administered.  This  is  a 
necessity  not  only  for  potential  users  of 
these  programs — State  and  local  ofiQcials. 
educators,  private  individuals,  et  cetera — 
but  also  for  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  receive  numerous  re- 
quests from  my  constituents  throughout 
Alaska  seeking  information  as  to   the 


myriad  Federal  programs  which  are 
available  to  assist  individuals,  the  States. 
or  local  subdivisions.  I  find  It  extremely 
difBcult  to  provide  comprehensive  in- 
formation on  many  of  these  requests.  It 
frequently  takes  lengthy  followup  with 
Federal  agencies  in  order  to  obtain  the 
specific  information  needed  for  my 
constituents. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
particularly  its  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation have  done  some  monumental 
spade  work  in  compiling  the  type  of  in- 
formation which  needs  to  be  available 
for  all  Federal  programs.  The  Bureau  of 
Outdoor  Recreation  is  to  be  commended 
for  its  recent  efforts  in  producing  a  de- 
tailed governmentwlde  Information  book- 
let on  the  various  Federal  programs  to 
assist  outdoor  recreation  at  all  levels  of 
government.  This  type  of  effort  should 
be  extended  to  cover  all  Federal  activ- 
ities, and  I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor  this 
measure,  the  Program  Information  Act. 
Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  govern- 
ment in  the  United  States  at  all  levels 
is  in  serious  danger  of  stagnating  in  the 
face  of  enormous  needs  and  opportimltles 
from  the  sheer  number,  weight,  and  com- 
plexity of  its  activities. 

We  have  reached  the  point  where,  in 
order  to  accomplish  anything  significant 
at  any  level  of  govemmait,  a  dispropor- 
tionate amount  of  manpower,  time,  co- 
ordination, study,  consultation,  review. 
smd  paperwork  Is  required.  By  the  time 
action  has  been  obtained,  the  problem 
often  exceeds  the  dimensions  of  the  pro- 
posed solution. 

Government  is  rapidly  becoming  un- 
manageable. Never  before  has  the  need 
for  governmental  assistance  been  more 
necessary  to  contribute  to  the  solution  of 
public  problems.  But  never  before  has  it 
been  so  difficult  to  translate  available 
resources  into  specific  help.  Never  before 
have  Federal.  State,  and  local  levels  of 
government  been  required  to  work  so 
closely  together.  But  never  before  has 
intergovernmental  cooperation  faced  so 
many  obstacles — from  the  number  of 
governing  bodies  and  agencies  which 
share  jurisdiction  over  a  common  prob- 
lem to  the  basic  failure  of  so  many  of- 
ficials and  the  people  they  represent  to 
understand  that  common  problems  re- 
quire cooperative  action. 

At  a  time  when  we  have  a  vast  array 
of  Federal  programs  designed  to  help 
States  and  local  communities  meet  their 
needs,  we  have  so  complicated  the  pro- 
grams and  bound  them  up  in  bureau- 
cratic redtape  that  the  programs  can 
not  produce  the  results  they  promise. 

At  a  time  when  efficient  program  man- 
agement is  so  vitally  important,  we  have 
denied  the  administrators  the  tools  and 
techniques  they  need  to  make  programs 
work. 

At  a  time  when  uniform  stsuidards  and 
simplified  procedures  are  required,  we 
persist  In  equipping  each  program  with 
its  own  set  of  complex  requirements  and 
criteria. 

At  a  time  when  every  government  of- 
ficial Is  buried  under  mountains  of  in- 
formation, we  have  failed  to  make  that 
information  meaningful  and  useful. 

For  aU  these  reasons,  therefore.  I  wel- 
come the  initiative  being  taken  this  af  ter- 
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noon  by  our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Roth]. 
His  proposed  Program  Information  Act 
can  make  a  major  contribution  toward 
unraveling  the  tangled  net  of  Federal 
programs,  and  I  am  grateful  for  the  op- 
portunity to  join  with  the  gentleman  in 
sponsoring  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  problem  to  which  our 
colleague  from  Delaware  has  devoted  his 
very  considerable  talents  is  one  part  of 
what  has  become  a  genuine  crisis  affect- 
ing the  capacity  of  government  in  the 
United  States  to  do  Its  job.  It  has  many 
ramifications  and  our  continued  failure 
to  take  the  necessary  corrective  actions 
can  only  have  the  most  harmful  conse- 
quences to  the  entire  Nation.  Unless  we 
take  comprehensive  action  to  improve 
the  operating  effectiveness  of  govern- 
ment, especially  at  the  Federal  level,  then 
a  substantial  part  of  the  taxpayer's  dol- 
lar win  continue  to  be  wasted.  And  more 
than  that,  we  shall  be  denying  to  the 
people  who  most  need  help  the  very  bene- 
fits and  services  for  which  Congress  has 
authorized  programs  and  appropriated 
funds — and  at  a  time  when  visible  prog- 
ress in  rehabilitating  urban  areas  and  in 
renewing  the  ability  of  disadvantaged 
people  to  live  more  fruitful  and  produc- 
tive lives  has  become  the  country's  prin- 
cipal domestic  necessity. 

In  brief,  both  for  those  of  us  who  be- 
lieve in  economy  and  efficiency  and  for 
those  of  us  who  believe  in  the  urgency  of 
restoring  the  quality  or  urban  life,  im- 
mediate attention  to  the  unwieldy  and 
inefficient  structure  and  procedures  of 
government  is  absolutely  essential. 

This  is  not  just  theory,  Mr.  Speaker, 
or  the  insistence  on  an  abstract  Ideal  of 
governmental  efficiency;  It  Is  hard  fact. 
In  common  with  many  of  our  colleagues, 
I  have  seen  the  problem  from  the  van- 
tage point  of  both  Washington  and  City 
Hall.  As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing,  for  example,  I 
have  seen  the  harmful  effects  of  poor 
coordination,  the  lack  of  an  overall  ur- 
ban policy,  programs  so  complex  that  the 
responsible  Federal  officials  themselves 
do  not  fully  imderstand  them.  And  as  a 
Congressman  seeking  to  help  local  offi- 
cials utilize  Federal  programs,  I  have 
seen  frustration,  delay,  and  disappoint- 
ment; the  numberless  telephone  calls 
where  only  one  should  do;  the  endless 
round  of  meetings  and  conferences  that 
produce  nothing;  the  volumes  of  infor- 
mation and  reams  of  paperwork  that 
hinder  Instead  of  help. 

I  could  cite  many  examples — including 
the  Federal  agency  which  designated  a 
different  official  to  consult  a  local  govern- 
ment agency  on  five  successive  occasions 
on  the  same  subject  without  a  single  one 
of  those  officials  having  been  briefed  on 
the  community's  problem  or  given  the 
community's  proposal  in  advance.  A  com- 
plete waste  of  time  for  all  concerned.  And 
cur  colleagues  could  cite  many  more  such 
experiences. 

Some  of  these  problems,  of  course,  are 
not  subject  to  legislative  correction.  They 
require  more  careful  administrative 
supervision.  But  the  more  fundamental 
deficiencies  must  be  attacked  through  a 
combination  of  legislation  and  adminis- 
trative regulation. 
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In  an  effort  to  focus  attention  on  the 
overall  problem  and  help  make  it  more 
manageable.  I  have  put  together  a  pack- 
age of  legislation  which  I  have  termed 
the  "more  for  your  money  program," 
composed  of  bills  I  have  authored  myself 
and  others  I  have  cosponsored  with  col- 
leagues. The  package  is  designed  to  meet 
the  following  needs: 

To  secure  a  comprehensive  and  con- 
tinuing review  of  the  structure  and  oper- 
ations of  the  executive  branch,  we  need 
a  permanent  commission  of  expert  offi- 
cials representing  Congress,  the  executive 
branch,  and  State  and  local  governments, 
together  with  private  citizens,  patterned 
after  the  old  Hoover  Commission. 

We  need  a  similar  body  to  find  ways  of 
utilizing  more  effectively  in  the  Federal 
Government  the  most  up-to-date  tech- 
niques of  systems  analysis  and  manage- 
ment plarming  and  control  which  have 
been  developed  in  the  business  commu- 
nity. 

To  take  the  very  first  steps  m  control- 
ling costs  and  evaluating  programs,  we 
need  legislation  to  force  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  to  conform  to  the 
1956  congressional  mandate  that  GAO- 
.ipproved  cost  accounting  systems  be 
installed. 

To  strengthen  the  role  of  Statt  and 
local  goverrmients  in  the  federal  system, 
to  obtain  periodic  review  of  Federal 
grant-in-aid  programs,  to  develop  a  con- 
sistent Federal  urban  policy,  to  encourage 
the  consolidation  of  related  programs, 
and  for  similar  purposes,  we  need  to  en- 
act the  Intergovermncntal  Cooperation 
Act. 

To  simplify  program  requirements,  to 
permit  the  packaging  of  programs  to 
meet  individual  community  needs,  and  to 
encourage  greater  creativity  and  effec- 
tiveness in  using  Federal  assistance,  we 
need  to  pass  the  Joint  Funding  Simplifi- 
cation Act. 

To  allow  Congress  to  make  a  more  ra- 
tional determination  of  spending  priori- 
ties, we  should  provide  a  means  of  trans- 
ferring fimds  from  less  important  budg- 
etary items  to  higher  priority  programs. 
To  enable  Congress  to  exercise  more 
effective  oversight  of  executive  branch 
operations,  we  should  create  in  the  House 
a  special  committee,  with  a  majority  of 
its  members  from  the  minority  party, 
empowered  to  study  and  investigate 
those  matters  to  which  majority-con- 
trolled standing  committees  refused  to 
devote  attention. 

To  reduce  Federal  delay,  indecision, 
and  the  restrictions  of  the  categorical 
grant  system,  and  to  encourage  greater 
State  and  local  responsibility  in  meeting 
their  own  needs,  we  should  Institute  a 
system  of  revenue  sharing  with  lump- 
sum appropriations  going  to  State  and 
local  governments  for  priority  purposes 
but  subject  to  minimum  Federal  limita- 
tions. 

Finally,  Congress  must  reform  itself  by 
enacting  the  long-delayed  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  which  could  greatly 
streamline  and  modernize  our  own  rath- 
er creaky  apparatus. 

The  Program  Information  Act  pro- 
posed by  our  colleague  from  Delaware 
■win  make  a  sizable  contribution  toward 
accomplishing  many  of  these  important 
objectives. 


GENKRAI.  LEAVX  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material  on  the  subject  of  my 
special  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Dela- 
ware? 

There  was  no  objection. 

CATALOG  OP  FEDERAL  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  almost 
without  exception  the  individuals  of 
these  United  States  are.  In  some  fashion, 
participants  in  a  Federal  program  of 
one  kind  or  another. 

All  of  us  know  that  it  is  a  rare  excep- 
tion when  a  town,  city,  or  village  is  not, 
in  .some  fashion,  .seeking,  inviting  or  in- 
quiring about  Federal  assistance  for  a 
project  or  activity  at  the  local  level. 

The  programs  have  multiplied  over  the 
years  and  with  each  passmg  month  the 
need  for  full  and  complete  information 
becomes  much  greater. 

There  have  been  attempts  In  the  past 
to  pall  together  all  information  for  Fed- 
eral assistance  programs.  They  have 
been  helpful.  I  am  sure  that  no  one  in 
the  House  can  deny  the  need  for  such 
information  now. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Member  from  Delaware,  Wil- 
liam V.  RoTH,  on  his  own  initiative,  has 
prepared  a  catalog  of  Federal  assistance 
programs  that  Is  unmatched.  It  brings 
together  a  wealth  of  information  that 
provides  a  magnificent  public  service. 

No  single  agency  has  yet  to  match  this 
service.  While  there  is  no  means  to  guar- 
antee that  even  this  is  complete.  It  cer- 
tainly goes  further  than  any  other  simi- 
lar publication. 

This  is  a  completely  nonpartisan  study. 
It  represents  an  incredible  amount  of 
work  in  the  public  .service  by  our  eminent 
colleague.  I  commend  him  for  this  serv- 
ice to  each  of  us  and  to  our  constituents. 
"Hie  study  should  save  the  taxpayers 
substantial  amounts  of  money. 

Under  permission  granted,  I  include 
the  study  by  the  gentleman  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Roth]  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Listing  of  Operating  Federal  Assistance 
Programs  as  Compii-ed  ETOrinc  the  Both 
Study 

TABLE    op   contents 


Department    of    Health,    Education 
and  Welfare : 

PU'jlic  Health  Service 

o;rice  of  Education 

Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service. - 

Other 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Department  of  Commerce 

Department  of   Housing  and   Urban 

Development 

Department  of  the  Interior 

Department  of  Justice 

Department  of  Labor 

Department  of  State 

Department  of  Transportation 

Department  of   the  Treasury 

Department  of  Defense 

U.S.  Anns  Control  and  DLsarmament 

Agency    

Appalachian  Regional  Commission.. 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 

Civil  Service  Commission 

Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
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Commission  — — 

Federal    Mediation   and   Conciliation 


17 


Service 


18 


General   Ser\tce8  Administration 19 

US.  InformaUon  Agency.-- — -  20 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission —  21 

Ubrary  of  Congress -  22 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration   — 23 

National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 

the   Humanities 24 

National   Science   Foundation 25 

Ofllce  of  Economic  Opi>ortunlty 26 

Office  of  Emergency  Planning 27 

President's  Council  on  Physical  Fit- 
ness     28 

Railroad   Retirement   Board 29 

Small   Business   Administration 30 

SnUthsonlan  Institution-- 31 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 32 

Veterans'  Administration 33 

Water  Besources  Council 34 

PRCTACK 

Concerned  about  the  lack  of  public  knowl- 
edge of  the  operations  of  the  various  Federal 
;igencles.  numbers  of  my  staff  and  I  spent 
eight  months  attempting  to  find  and  obtain 
useful  Information  about  operating  Federal 
assistance  programs.  The  listing  that  follows 
represents    the    answers    we    received. 

The  information  contained  In  this  listing 
was  provided  us  by  the  Federal  agencies  ;ifi  a 
result  of  the  procedure  described  below.  We 
therefore  can  take  no  responsibility  for  the 
completeness  or  accuracy  of  this  material. 
This  Is  only  a  work  product  intended  to  show 
the  need  for  a  truly  comprehensive  and  au- 
thoritative Catalog  of  Operating  Federal  As- 
sistance Programs.  Because  of  the  number  of 
answers,  and  the  great  effort  made  by  those 
that  did  answer.  I  believe  that  this  listing 
contains  Information  that  will  be  useful  to 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  public. 

Some  agencies,  such  as  those  within  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, did  not  respond  to  the  program  ques- 
tionnaire. In  those  instances  only  the  pro- 
gram title  is  provided.  When  I  receive  an- 
swers to  these  questionnaires.  I  shall  make 
the  answers  available. 

The  flrst  step  was  to  compile  a  tentative 
listing  of  all  operating  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams. Late  In  October.  1967.  we  began  ac- 
quiring copies  of  all  .ivatlable  catalogs.  From 
these  catalogs  we  created  a  master  listing  of 
all  programs  described  In  them.  With  dupli- 
cations taken  out.  a  total  of  805  different 
programs  were  found.  Next,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Organization  Manual,  and  the  Federal 
Budget  Appendix  for  fiscal  year  1968  were 
examined  for  references  to  other  possible 
programs.  This  upped  the  number  of  possible 
programs  from  805  to  1571.  This  general  list- 
ing was  completed  In  February.  1968. 

The  acctiracy  of  the  listing  had  to  be  veri- 
fied. The  listing  was  reorganized  by  the  de- 
partment or  agency  and  then  taken  to  the 
particular  organization  Involved.  Generally, 
with  the  larger  agencies,  the  Office  of  the 
General  Counsel  was  consulted  because  of  Its 
overview  of  the  agency  operations.  Accom- 
panying the  tentative  listing  was  a  note  ask- 
ing the  following  three  questions: 

•'(1)  Do  these  programs  exist?  Are  there 
any  more? 

(2)  Are  they  internal  (for  the  use  of  the 
Agency » ?  or  can  outsiders  receive  benefits 
from  them? 

'<3)  Who  specifically  administers  each 
program?  (The  office  title  will  be  more  useful 
than  Just  the  name) ." 

Those  agencies  that  were  not  personally 
consulted  were  sent  a  letter  as  follows: 


••Dea«  IHkao  or  TH«  AoEWCTl:  I  am  cur- 
rently preparing  an  inventory  of  existing 
Federal  programs  to  service  better  the  many 
requests  I  receive  from  constituents.  1  find 
that  the  publUhed  informaUon  available 
does  not  give  me  the  full  scope  of  Federal 
programs,  and  I  thus  may  overlook  some  In 
responding  to  requests  for  information.  As  a 
result.  I  have  attemtped  to  compile  a  com- 
plete list  of  programs  administered  by  |the 
addressee  agency  | 

"The  enclosed  Information  has  been  com- 
piled from  existing  catalogs  and  other 
sources.  Some  of  this  information  may  be 
•out-of-date"  due  to  reorganization,  or  con- 
solidation, or  no  money  may  have  been  re- 
quested or  appropriated.  To  confirm  this  list, 
would  you  please  supply  the  following  infor- 
mation for  each  program  title  listed. 

"U  Is  this  the  title  of  a  program?  If  not, 
what  is  the  proper  program  title,  if  any? 

"2)  Is  the  program  functioning  at  the 
present  time? 

"3 )  Is  It  Internal  only  ( for  the  use  of  your- 
selves), or  can  outelders  or  the  public  take 
advantage  of  It? 

"4)  Who  specifically  administers  this  pro- 
gram? (The  office  tlUe  will  be  more  useful 
than  Just  the  name  of  the  individual ) . 

"If  any  other  program  administered  by 
your  agency  Is  not  listed,  please  supply  the 
title  and  the  information  requested  above. 
Tour  cooperation  and  prompt  attention  to 
this  request  Is  very  much  appreciated. 

"Should  you  desire  further  details  on  this 
request,  please  conUct  either  myself  or  Mr. 
Jefferson  Hill  of  my  staff  who  is  assisting  me 
in  this  project." 

Whenever  members  of  my  staff  discussed 
this  request  with  the  agencies,  either  In 
person  or  over  the  telephone,  they  em- 
phasized that  I  wished  to  receive  a  com- 
plete, up-to-date  listing  of  all  programs 
providing  assistance  or  support  to  the  public 
— either  financial  assistance,  technical  as- 
sistance or  other  benefits.  Programs  were  to 
be  distinguished  If  they  were  administered 
as  separate  entitles,  or  provided  different 
benellts.  It  was  emphasized  that  our  original 
listing  was  most  likely  incomplete  and  that 
additional  programs  should  be  indicated. 

Several  persons  who  responded,  however. 
Indicated  that  they  had  had  only  the  oppor- 
tunity to  respond  to  our  listing  and  not 
check  it  fcr  completeness.  In  most  cases, 
those  individuals  who  had  the  assignment 
of  verifying  the  listing  we  had  presented  to 
them  attempted  diligently  to  comply  with 
the  Congressional  request  and  provided 
the  name  of  the  person  most  closely  respon- 
sible for  the  specific  programs. 

By  mid-March,  most  of  the  listings  had 
been  returned  to  me  with  the  program  title 
Identified  as  administered  by  some  Office  or 
specific  Administrator  or  had  been  deleted 
from  the  list.  In  the  end.  this  verified  lut- 
ing produced  1.271  program  titles  for  which 
I  could  send  questionnaires. 

Next  we  drafted  a  questionnaire  to  be  sent 
to  the  managers  of  each  program.  The  ques- 
tions used  In  the  questionnaire  were  based 
on  a  report  prepared  by  Midwest  Research 
Institute  for  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  dated  September 
1967,  entitled.  "Federal  Aid  Program  In- 
formation: a  survey  of  local  government 
needs."  This  report,  based  on  Intensive  sur- 
veys in  several  clOes.  listed  the  kinds  of  In- 
formation needed  to  enable  a  potential  bene- 
ficiary to  choose  among  the  many  related 
programs  administered  by  a  number  of  Fed- 
eral agencies,  and  to  permit  him  to  decide 
whether  it  was  worth  his  effort  to  apply. 

As  my  verified  listings  came  back.  I  sent 
a  questionnaire  to  the  program  adminis- 
trator Indicated.  I  sent  out  744  on  April  1. 
317  more  later  on  in  April,  and  210  in  May, 
f<»  a  total  of  1,271  questionnaires.  Perhaps 
10  or  15  of  these  were  deliberate  duplica- 
tions. ( two  or  more  offices  had  been  indicated 
as  administering  the  same  program). 


The  following  Is  the  cover  letter  that  went 
with  each  questionnaire: 

"DcAa  [Fbocbam  Aoministsatob  I :  I  am 
writing  to  ask  your  assistance  In  compiling 
information  on  existing  Federal  programs.  I 
have  undertaken  this  study  because  I  find 
that  catalogs  of  such  programs  are  not  com- 
plete enough  to  give  a  clear  picture  of  avail- 
able Federal  assistance  or  support. 

"My  staff  has  compiled  an  "Inventory"  of 
programs.  As  a  result,  we  believe  you  admin- 
ister the  following  program:  (The  Program 
Title). 

"Atuched  Is  a  quesUonnalre  calling  for 
information  that  I  believe  you  should  be 
able  to  provide. 

"You  may  find  that  you  receive  more  than 
one  letter  and  questionnaire  from  me.  Even 
If  the  same  office  administers  a  number  of 
different  programs,  I  tried  to  send  one  letter 
per  program  to  facilitate  handling  this  re- 
quest. 

"If  the  questionnaire  Is  unclear,  please 
contact  Mr.  Jefferson  Hill  of  my  staff. 

"Your  cooperation  in  this  effort  Is  appreci- 
ated." 

The  following  Is  a  copy  of  the  question- 
naire that  was  attached : 

"FEDERAI-    PROGRAM    QUTSTIONNAIM! 

"I  have  attempted  to  compile  an  exhaus- 
tive listing  of  programs.  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, that  the  program  title  given  In  the 
attached  letter  might  actually  describe  more 
than  one  program.  If  so.  I  would  appreciate 
your  completing  a  questionnaire  for  each  of 
the  programs. 

"Please  use  brief,  telegraphic  explanation.s 

"Even  if  the  program  has  no  funds  left 
available  for  this  year.  I  would  still  appreciate 
the  Information  about  It. 

"A  few  of  the  questions  may  not  be  relevant 
to  your  program.  If  not.  please  so  indicate. 

"Please  return  the  questionnaire  to: 

"Congressman  William  V.  Roth.  Jr.. 

"1628  Longworth  House  Office  Building, 

"Washington.  DC.  20515. 

"Attention:  Jefferson  Hill. 

"IXDERAL    PBOCBAM    QrTESTIONNAIRE 

"  1 .  What  Is  the  name  of  the  program? 

"2.  What  Is  Its  authorizing  statute? 

"3.  Who  specifically  administers  this  pro- 
gram? ( name  and  specific  office ) 

"4.  Please  describe  this  program,  (objec- 
tives and  purpose ) 

"5.  Who  Is  eligible  for  benefits?  (state, 
county,  city,  group.  Individual,  etc.) 

"6.  What  types  of  assistance  are  available? 

"7.  For  what  functional  purposes  can  funds 
be  spent? 

"8.  What  Is  the  appropriation  sought  for 
this  coming  year? 

"9.  What  were  the  appropriations  for  this 
year  and  each  of  the  preceding  two  years.' 

"10.  What  fiscal  obligations  were  Incurred 
for  projects  this  year  and  each  of  the  pre- 
ceding two  years? 

"11.  What  Is  the  average  grant  or  loan 
size? 

"12.  What  conditions  must  the  applicant 
meet  to  receive  assistance? 

"13.  What  are  the  post-grant  reporting  and 
evaluation  requirements? 

"14.  Who  is  the  responsible  Washington 
official  a  potential  beneficiary  should  contact 
for  this  program?  (name,  address,  telephone) 

"15.  Who  is  the  responsible  Regional  State 
official  a  potential  beneficiary  should  contact 
for  this  program?  (name,  address,  telephone) 

"16.  What  are  the  application  deadlines? 

"17.  What  is  the  average  elapsed  time  be- 
tween receipt  of  application  and  notice  of 
approval  or  disapproval? 

"18.  What  Is  the  average  elapsed  time  be- 
tween receipt  of  application  and  notice  of  re- 
turn or  reworking? 

"19.  What  are  the  related  programs  ad- 
ministered by  this  agency  or  other  Federal 
agencies? 

"20.  How  much  financial  and  technical  as- 
sistance has  gone  to  the  State  of  Delaware 
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or  beneflclarles  In  Delaware  In  this  year  and 
each  of  the  preceding  two  years? 

"21.  Please  enclose  a  sample  of  the  applica- 
tion forms  and  guidelines  that  a  potential 
beneficiary  would  need  to  benefit  from  this 
]!ro£n"am." 

Upon  receipt  of  an  answer  to  my  Federal 
Program  Questionnaire,  the  answer  was  re- 
typed Into  a  uniform  format.  Rather  than 
repeat  the  questions.  I  substituted  for  each 
niiswered  question  the  following:  for  ques- 
tion No.  1,  the  word:  Name.  In  similar  fash- 
ion, for  No.  2,  Authorising  Statute:  for  No.  3. 
Administrator;  for  No.  4.  Nature  of  Program; 
lor  No.  5.  Eligibility:  far  No.  6,  Available  As- 
.s  .itance:  for  No  7.  Use  Restrictions:  for  No. 
8.  Appropriations  Sought;  for  No.  9,  Post  Ap- 
propriations; for  No.  10,  Obligations  In- 
curred: for  No.  11,  Average  Assistance;  for 
No.  12,  Assistance  Prerequisites;  for  No.  13, 
l^ostgrant  Requirements;  for  No.  14,  Wash- 
ington Contact:  for  No.  15.  Local  Contact: 
Jor  No.  16,  Application  Deadlines:  for  No.  17, 
Approval/ Disapproval  Time;  for  No.  18,  Re- 
uorking  Time;  for  No.  19,  Related  Programs. 
I:  a  question  was  not  answered  or  marked 
"Not  Applicable,"  the  typists  would  skip  the 
question,  and  go  on  to  the  next  one.  Occa- 
sionally, due  to  peculiarities  in  the  program 
ir  the  answers  received,  this  format  was 
changed  slightly,  as  Is  evident. 

Of  the  1.271  questionnaires  sent,  there  are 
now  m  my  listing  over  1.050  program  titles 
and  520  answered  questionnaires.  The  net 
result,  however,  even  without  the  answers 
from  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  is  a  listing  of  programs  greater 
than  any  prevlotis  "comprehensive"  catalog. 
In  addition,  for  those  programs  for  which  I 
have  received  answers,  this  listing  contains 
more  useful  information  in  svimmary  form 
than  has  ever  been  compiled  into  one  source. 

ixix:x 

Programs  have  been  arranged  In  this  list- 
ing so  as  to  group  together  those  adminis- 
tered by  the  same  particular  Offices  or  Divi- 
sions. This  Index  arranges  the  programs  ac- 
ccrdlng  to  subject  matter. 

To  use  this  Index:  following  each  Item  In 
this  Index  Is  a  number,  e.g.  "Academic  facili- 
ties, graduate  2.28."  The  niunber  to  the  left 
of  the  decimal  point  refers  to  the  administer- 
ing Department  or  Agency.  For  a  complete 
li£t  of  these  numbers,  see  the  Table  of  (Con- 
tents. The  number  to  the  right  of  the  deci- 
mal refers  to  the  program  number.  Numbers 
may  have  been  skipped,  but  they  are  listed  In 
order.  To  find  a  program,  locate  the  appro- 
priate Department  or  agency  and  go  along 
consecutively. 

Some  agencies  have  not  responded  to  the 
program  questionnaire.  In  those  Instances 
only  the  program  title  Is  provided.  When  an- 
swers are  received,  they  shall  be  made  avail- 
able. I 

Academic  facilities,  graduate  2.28 
Able  students,  identification  and  encourage- 
ment 2.106 
Access  roads,  Appalacbia  13.100 
Accident  prevention  and  control 

injury  control  1.60 

research  training  1.62 

training,  fellowships  1.61 
Acquaculture 

farm  fish  pond  management  8.59 

research  25.85,  25.86 
-Acreage  allotments  5.115 
Addiction,  see  Narcotics  and  drug  abuse 
Adult  and  continuing  education 

adult  basic  education,  see  Adult  basic  edu- 
cation 

adult  education  personnel  training  2.40 

civil  defense  training  2.62 

community  service  programs  2.61 

Cuban  refugees  3.74,  3.76 

dentistry  1.81 

health  professions  1.88 

law  enforcement,  police  training  9,1 


Adult  basic  education  2.63 

teacher  training  2.64 
Advertising,  billboard  control  11.8 
Affirmative  Action  program,  minority  group 

employment  6.3 
Age  and  citizenship  record  searches  6.33 
Aged 

blind,  medical  and  remedial  care  3.135 
chronic  disease,  formula  grants  1.25 
community  health  services  1.111 
co:nmunity  social  services  3.115 
denionrtralion  projects  and  planning  3.119 
cmiiloymcnt.  age  discrimination  10.6 
cmnlovment  assistance,  elderly  poor  3.111 
Fostrr  Gmnd parents  3.114,  26  23 
hcilth  problems,  formula  grants  1.25 
housing  7.131 

l.ouiing,  rural  areas  5.24,  5.25 
i.iform.itlon  clearinghouse  3.110 
li-.cdical  care  3.130 

medical  care,  Kerr-Mills  Program  3.132 
medical  care,   special'  program  for  Guam, 

Puerto  Rico,  Virgin  Islands  3.134 
old  age  assistance,  admiiilstration,  services 

and  training  3.117 
old  age  assistance,  cash  payments  3.144 
old  age  assi&Uxnce,  medical  care  3.130 
old  age  assistance,  social  services  3.116 
permanently    and    totally    disabled,    care 

3.138 
personnel  training,  care  of  aged  3.113,  3.120 
planning    and    coordination    of    programs 

3.118 
research  and  development  projects,  3.112 
retirement,  see  Retirement 
senior  citizen  centers,  program  expansion 

3.121 
special  projects  26.23 
.supplementary  aid  3.30,  3.137 
see  also  Older  workers 
Agricultural  cooperatives 
cooperative  marketing  5.2 
development  assistance  6.1 
farm  supplies,  purchasing  5.2 
low-Income  families,  cooperatives  serving 

5.5 
rental  housing  construction  5.26 
specialized  research  5.3 
Agricultural  Conservation  Program  5.70,  5.112 
Agricultural  education 

Future  Farmers  of  America  2.78 
extension  services  5.130-5.134 
land-grant  colleges,  see  Land-Grant  Col- 
leges and  Universities 
Agricultural  Extension  Program  6.130-5.134 
Agricultural  loans  and  loan  Insiu-ance 
Corrunodity  Credit  Corporation  6.84 
cooperatives  serving  low-income  families 

5.5 
disaster  loans,  building  damage  5.15 
disaster  loans,  farm  ojjeratlon  5.13 
farm  forestry  5.22 

farm  labor  housing,  loan  Insurance  5.16 
farm  ownership  5.19 
flood  prevention  5.73 
grazing  associations  5.8 
operating  loans  5.12 

recreational  development,  communities  5.7 
recreational  development.  Individual  farm- 
ers 5.14,  5.21 
resource    conservation    and    development 

5.68 
rural  electrification,  telephones  4.45,  4.46 
rural  housing  5.23-5.25 
rural  housing,  elderly  or  low-income  5.24, 

5.25 
rural  renewal  5.28,  5.30 
veterans  33.20 
water  development  5.20 
watershed  protection  5.6 
Agricultural  quotas  and  acreage 

allottments,   marketing   quotas   5.115    see 
also  Agricultural  stabilization 
Agricultural  research 
agricultural    experiment    stations.    Hatch 

Act  Program  5.86 
agricuUviral  experiment  stations,  facilities 

5,85 
animal  disease,  pests  5.97 
cooperative  forestry  research  5.43,  5.87 
cooperatives,  specialized  research  5.3 


crop  utilization  5.99 

economic  and  statiKtical  analysis  6.92 

economic  development  8.89 

farm  research  5.98 

farm  production  economics  6.126 

fertilizer  and  chemicals  development  32.2 

foreign  development  and  trade  5.91 

foreign  regional  analysis  5.90 

Hatch  Act  Program  5.86 

international  agriculture  programs  5.101- 

5.103 
marketing  research  5.95,  5.125 
natural  resources  economics  5.127-5.128 
nutrition,  consumer  utilization  6.100 
plant  disease,  posts  5.96 
regional  research  fund  6.88 
sec  also  Land  Grant  CJollcges  and  Universi- 
ties 
Agricultvu-al  stabilization 
EUgarbeets  and  cane  5.107 
upland  cotton  5.109 
wheat  certificates  5.108 
Agriculture 

animal  damage  control  8.58 
crop  insurance  5.122 
defense  production  5.118 
farm  labor,  see  Farm  labor 
forestry,  sec  Forestry  and  woodlands 
rural  renewal,  see  Rural  renewal 
see  also  Rural  areas 
Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  3.80 
Air  pollution 

f  onlrol  programs  1.20 
fellowships  1.24 
research  grants  1.21 
.surveys,  demonstrations  1.22 
training    grants,    control    and    monitoring 
personnel  1 .23 
Air  raid  shelters,  see  Civil  Defense 
Airports 

Appalachian  region  13.100 
Federal- Aid  Airport  Program  11.3 
Federal  surplus  real  property  19.3 
land  acquisition  11.3 
Alcoholism 

Center  for  Prevention  and  Control  1 .269 
mental  health  project  grants  1 .260 
research  gi^nt  program  support  1 .261 
Allergy  and  Infectious  diseases 
fellowships  1.211 
research  1.210 

research  career  development  awards  1.212 
research  training  1.213 
Allied  health  professions 

curriculum  development,  new  methods  1 .70 
graduate  public  health  training  1.73 
teaching  facilities,  construction  1.99 
traineeshlp  grants  1.72 
training  and  curriculum  improvement  1.71 
American    flag    vessels,    operating    subsidies 

6.27 
American  Indians,  see  Indians 
American  Samoa 

civil  administration  8.84 
Community   Action   Program   26.20 
Anadromous  fish  8  62,  8  84 
Animal  damage  control  8.58 
Antarctic  Research  Program  25.78 
Anthropology,  basic  research  25.74 
Appalachian  area 

coal  mine  restoration  8.74 
health  facilities  construction  1.138 
land  stabilization  5.18,  5.116 
timber  development  organizations  5.4 
vocational  education  facilities  2.65 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Program 

13.100 
Apprenticeship  support  10.19 
Aquaculture  Farm  Fish  Pond  Management 
8.59 
research  25.85,  25.86 
Aquatic  plant  control,  navigable  waterways 

12.30 
Archeology 

National  Parks  8.82 

research    and   publications   support   24.1- 
24.4 
Architecture 

civil  defense,  faculty  development  12.18 
civil    defense    planning   and    information 
12.12 
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dTtl  defense,  profeaslonal  shelter  planning 
service  13.17 

bandloapped.  architectural  barrier*  3  53 

handicapped,   housing  design  33.10 

research,   travel,  publications  34.11 
Areawlde    supplemental    grants,    demonstra- 
tion cities?  150 
Armories.      National     Guard,      construction 

1257 
Arms    control    and    disarmament    research 

13  1 
Arthritis  and  metabolic  diseases 

rellowshlpa  1  2U 

research  career  development  awards  1  313 

research  grants  1 .310 

research  training  1.313 
Arts 

architecture,  research  and  travel  34.11 

creative     writers,     non-profit     publishers 
34  14 

cultural  presentations  program.  10.109 

dance  and  choreography  24  12 

design,  research  and  travel  24.11 

education  and  public  media  24.13 

Indian  arts  and  crafts,  marketing  8.18 

music  and  composition  24.12.  24  15 

State  and  community  programs  24.10 

television,  public  media  24.13 

theatre  24.16 

vUual  arte  24.17 
Artificial  heart  development  1.190 
Arts  and  humanities 

educational  research  2.120 

equipment  grants,  public  schools  2.104 

equipment  loans,  private  schools  2.105 

see  also  Arts:  Humanities 
Astronautics  and  space 

research,  university  program  23.1 

training,  university  program  23.2 
Astronomy 

basic  research  grants  25.71 

Cerro  Tololo  Inter-American  Observatory 
25.83 

Kltt  Peak  National  Observatory  25  84 

National    Radio    Astronomy    Observatory 
25.82 

specialized  equipment  and  facilities  25.80 
Atmospheric  sciences 

Antarctic  Program  25.78 

basic  research  25.73 

National  Center  for  Atmospheric  Research 
25.81 

upper  atmosphere  physics  25.78 

weather  modification  25.77 
Atmospheric  water  resources  8.32 
Atomic    energy,    see    Nuclear    science    and 

technology 
Audiovisual  aids,  see  Educational  media 
Automotive    Trade    Act    Program,    displaced 

workers  10.31 
Aviation  education  11.2 


Ballet,  .see  Dance  and  choreography 
Beach  erosion  control 

shore  protection  works,  ooostruotlon  13.41 

small  projects  13.46 

surveys  12.33 

see  also  Navigable  waterways:   Navigation 
aide 
Behavioral  sciences 

Antarctic  Program  25.78 

research  12.58 
Bilingual  programs  for  school  children  2.87 
Billboards,  high  beautification  control  11.8 
Biological  sciences 

basic  research  25.70 

biomedical  science  1.167 

specialized  equipment,  facilities  36.80 

see  also  Biomedical  sciences:  Environmen- 
tal sciences 
Biomedical  communication 

publications  and  translations  1.284 

regional  medical  libraries  1.283 
Biomedical  sciences 

basic  research  25.70 

nuclear  science  14.12 

research  1.167.  14.12 

see   also  Biological  sciences:    Medical  re- 
search 


Blind 

aged  blind,  medical  and  remedial  care  3.138 

aged,  supplementary  aid  3.137 

books  for  the  blind  22.1 

business  enterprises  3.38 

cash  payments  3.141 

deaf-blind  children,  model  education  cen- 
ters 2  89 

reader  service  3.35 

research  project  grants  1.2S0 

research  training  1  256 

social  services  3.43 

supplementary  aid  3.30 

vending  stands  3.42 

vocational  rehabilitation  3.41 
Braille  publications  22  1 
Building  code  enforcement  7.120 
Business    development,    see    Economic    and 
business  developments 

c 
CaUbratlon  and  test,  scientific  instruments 

6.15 
Cancer 

clinical  cancer  training  1.171 

clinical  research  1.186 

control  programs  1.181 

control  programs,  aid  to  States  1.28 

control,  training  grants  1.29 

fellowships  1.183 

regional  medical  program  1.161 

rcMarch  1.32.  1.182 

rwaarch  career  development  awards  1.184 

research  training.  1.185 

vlrus-leukemla  program  1.180 
Captioned  films  lor  the  deaf.  2.5 
Cartography,  see  Maps  and  charts 
CarvUle  Hospital  for  leprosy  1.129 
Center  for  Epidemiologic  Studies  1.273 
Center  for  Prevention  and  Control  of  Alco- 
holism 1.269 
Center    for    Studies    of    Metropolitan    and 
Regional  Mental  Health 

community  mental  health  program  1.264 

training  and  research  1.263 

see  also  Mental  health:  Mental  health  re- 
search 
Center    for   Studies    of    Narcotic    and   Drug 

Abuse  1.270 
Center  for  Studies  of  Suicide  Prevention  1.271 
Census 

age  and  citizenship  record  searches  6.33 

population    estimates,    Federal-State    co- 
operation 6.35 

training,    technical    assistance.   State   and 
local  governments  6.34 
Cerebrovascular  diseases 

clinical  tralneeshlps  1.196 

training  programs  1.197 

see  also  Heart  disease 
Cerro    Tololo    Inter-American    Observatory 

25.83 
Child  health 

consultlve  services  2.96 

military  dependents  12.56 

research  1.220 

research  career  development  awards  1.223 

reasarch  training  1.222 

demonstrations  and  evaluation  1.268 

early  child  care  demonstrations  1.268 

fellowships  1.221 

international  program,  maternal  and  child 
health  3.4 

International  training  3  2 

school  and  preschool  children,  health  care 
3.92.  3.96 

studies  of  child  health  3.83 

see  olso  Child  welfare:  Children:  Maternal 
and  child  health  services 
Child  mental  health,  study  of  resources  1.278 
Child  welfare 

Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 
3.80 

Cuban  refugees  3.71 

penonnel  training  3  88 

raaaarch  and  demonstrations  3.81 

services.  State  grants  3.87 

studies  of  child  welfare  3.84 

veteran's  dependents,  guardianship  33.1 
Children 

child  life  studies  3.86 

deaf-blind,  centers  and  services  2.1 


Foster  Grandparent  Program  3.114,  26.23 
Head  Start  26  19 

nsglected-dellnquent.  education  2.91 
Parent  and  Child  Centers  26.18 
school  lunches,  see  School  Lunch  Program 
Chronic  diseases 

aged,  formula  grants  1.25 
community  health  services  1.111 
long-term     care     facilities,     construction 

1.136 
research  project  grants  1.26 
research  training 
Citizenship  E>lucatlon  and  Information  Pro- 
gram 9.7 
Citizenship,  record  searches  6.33 
City   planning  and  urban  studies  7.174 
Civil  Defense 

administrative  expenses  12.7 

adult  education  2.62 

community    shelters,     national    planning 

program  12.14 
community  shelters.  State  officers  12.13 
continuity  of  government  27.3 
emergency  operating  centers  12.5 
engineering  equipment  stockpile   12.8 
Federal-State  relations  27  2 
Federal    surplus    personal    property    12.9. 

19.4 
medical  self-help  1.130 
nuclear  defense  design  technology  12.18 
personnel  expenses  12.7 
personnel    training,    faculty    development 

12.18 
personnel  training,  graduate  studies  12.11 
professional    development    courses,    engi- 
neering 12.19 
radiological    equipment    Inspection,    cali- 
bration 12.10 
resource  management  27.1 
rural  areas  12.15 
rural  fire  defense  5.36 
shelter  planning,  graduate  training  12.11 
shelter  planning,  technical  Information 

12.12 
shelters,    architectural    advisory    services 

12.17 
sua  College.  OCD  12.21 
survival  supplied,  equipment,  and  training 

13.6 
university  extension  program  13.20 
ClvU  rights,  clearinghouse  service  16.1 
Civil  Service,  veteran's  preference  15.3 
Civilian    health    program.    Armed    Services 

13.55 
Clearinghouse    for    Information    Related    to 
the   Problems   of   the   Aged    and   Aging 
3.110 
Clearinghouse  for  Scientific  and  Technlcnl 

Information  6.14 
Clinical  Center.  NIH  1.177 
Clinical  research,  see  Medical  research; 

specific  diseases 
Coal  mining 

Appalachla.  mine  restoration  8.74 
fire  control  8.73 
inspections,  rescue  work  8.73 
research  and  development  8.95 
Coastal  waterways 
beach  erosion,  see  Beach  erosion  control 
emergency  flood  control  12.48 
see  also  Navigable  waters 
College  and  university  facilities 
Appalachla  13.100 
construction  grants  2.25 
construction  loans  2.24 
graduate  academic  facilities  2.28 
graduate  science  facilities  25.48 
land-grant  colleges  2.20 
specialized  research  facilities  25.80 
State  commissions  2.21 
student  housing  7.132 
College  and  university  faculty 
administrators,  training  2.40 
development.  Institutional  assistance  2.29 
educational  media  training  2.27 
higher  education  personnel  training  2.30 
postdoctoral  fellowships  25.23 
science,  academic  year  Institutes  25.26 
science  faculty  fellowships  25.22 
science,  Inservlce  seminars  25.32 
visiting  scientist  program  25.37 
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college  and  imlverslty  libraries 

graduate,  Institutional  assistance  2.29 

resources,  basic  grants  2.54 

resources,  special  purpose  grants  2.51 

resources,  supplemental  grants  2.60 
College      Science      Improvement      Program 

(COSIP)  25.30 
College  teacher  research  participation  26.34 
College  Work-Study  Program  2.37 
Colleges  and  universities 

civil  defense  extension  program  12.20 

computing  activities  25.24 

computing  services  25.51 

Departmental    Science    Development   Pro- 
gram 25  46 

Developing  Institutions  Program  2.26 

facilities,  see  College  and  university  facil- 
ities 

faculty  development,  see  College  and  uni- 
versity faculty 

institutional   grants   for  science  25.45 

land-grant,  see  Land-Grant  Colleges  and 
Universities 

science  curriculum  Improvement  25.31 

science,    university   development   program 
25  47 

scientific  equipment,  see  Scientific  equip- 
ment 25  36 

Upward  Bound  26.16 
Commercial  fisheries,  see  Fisheries  industry 
Commodity  and  industry  analyses  6.4 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  5.84. 
Commodity  distribution 

direct  donation  5.51 

food  stamps  5.52 

school  lunches  5.55 
Communicable  diseases 

control,  training  for  State   and  local  of- 
ficials 1 .39 

research  project  grants  1 .38 
Community  Action  Program 

Head  Start  26.19 

health  services  26.11 

housing,  research  and  pilot  programs  26.14 

legal  services  for  the  poor  26.15 

narcotic  addict  programs  26.12 

neighborhood  health  centers  26.11,  26.22 

research     and     demonstration     programs 
26.13 

rural  areas  26.17 

staff  training  26.4 

summer  program  for  youth  26.10 

Territories,  assistance  26.20 

Upward  Bound  26.16 
Community  development 

Agricultural  Extension  Program  5.132 

employment  services,  smaller  communities 
10.44 

Defense    Economic    Adjustment    Program 
12.2 

Indians,  see  Indians 

training.  State  and  local  employees  7.173 

'ee  also  Rural  renewal:  Urban  renewal 
Community  health  services 

health   emergency    training,    preparedness 
1.130 

home  health  services  1.126 

research  fellowships  1.120 

research  grants  1.119 

research  training  1.122 
Community  Immunization  Program  1.40 
Community  mental  health  centers 

hospital   Improvement   grants  to  States 

construction  1.265 

initial  staffing  1.267  i 

services  1.265  ' 

Community  mental  health  1.264 
Community  renewal 

neighborhood  facilities  7.116 

neighborhood  renewal,  general  7.113 

planning-grants  7.114 

reli.ibilitation  grants  7.110 

rehabilitation  loans  7.122 

sze  also  Urban  renewal 
Compensatory  education 

bilingual  programs  2.87 

deal-blind  children  2.89 

migrant  children  2.90 

neglected-delinquent  children  2.91 
Comprehensive  health  planning 

areawlde  1.1 


formula  grants  to  States  1.2 

health  services  development  projects  1.3 

mental  retardation,  community  services  1.6 

mental  retardation,  training  1.7 

training,  studies,  and  demonstrations  1.4 
Comprehensive  health  services  26.11 

public  health  1.112 
Computer  Science  Program  25.50 
Computers 

applications,  development  25.54 

Computer  Science  Program  25.50 

institutional  computing  services  25.51 

special  research  projects  25.52 

student  and  teacher  training  25.52 
Concentrated   Employment   Program    (CEP) 

10.12 
Condomiiilutn  housing,  mortgage  insurance 

7.1 
Cfjiiservatlon.    see    Fish    and    wildlife:    For- 
estry and  woodlands:  Soil  Conservation; 
^Vater  resoures 
Construction  differential  subsidy,  shipbuild- 
ing 6.26 
Consumer  protection 

food  inspection.  State  grants  5.50 

information  programs  4.5 

nutrition  research  5.100 

sec  also  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
Continuing   education,   see   Adult  and  con- 
tinuing education 
CLintracts   to  Encourage  Full  Utilization  of 

Educational  Talent  2.35 
Cooperative  College-School  Science  Program 

25.5 
Cooperative  housing,  mortgage  insurance  7.1 
Cooperative  research  in  education  2.127 
Correctional  Institutions 

Job  training,  prisoners  10.28 

personnel  training  9.1 

see  also  Law  enforcement 
Correctional   Rehabilitation  Study  Program 

3  10 
Cotton,  agricultural  stabilization  5.109 
Counseling  and  guidance,  see  Guidance  and 

counseling 
Crime 

Correctional  Rehabilitation  Study  3.10 

Juvenile  delinquency,  see  Juvenile  delin- 
quency 

see  also  Law  enforcement 
Criminal  Identification  9.5 
Crippled  children 

personnel  training  3.91 

project  grants  3.94 

services  3.93 

services,  research  concerning  3.82 
Crop  insurance  5.122 
Cropland  Adjustment  Program  5.70,  6.113 
Cropland  Conversion  Program  5.14,  5.70 
Cuban  Student  Loan  Program  2.36 
Cuban  refugees 

basic  financial  assistance  3.70 

Dade  County.  Florida,  adult  vocation  train- 
ing 3.76 

Dade  County.  Florida,  public  school  assist- 
ance 3.75 

education,  college  student  loans  3.73 

education,    refresher    courses    for    profes- 
sionals 3.74 

health  professions  student  loans  1.89 

minor  children,  care  3.71 

resettlement  3.72 
Curriculum  development 

allied  health  professions  1.70 

graduate  education  2.29 

handicapped  children  2.10 

science,  imnrovement  program  25.31 

vocational  education  2.138,  2.140 

D 

Dairy  Industry,  health  services  research  1.58 
Dance    and    choreography,    grants    to    Indi- 
viduals and  companies  24.12 
Data  storage  and  retrieval,  see  Computers: 

Information  sciences 
Deaf 

captioned  films  2.5 

interpreter  service  3.64 

deaf-blind  children,  centers  and  services  2.1 

deaf-blind    children,    model    educational 

centers  2.89 
model  secondary  school  2.161 


National  Technical  Institute  2.160 
research  and  training  centers  3.14 
special  services  3.40 
Death  gratuities,  military  personnel  12.4 
Defense  Economic  Adjustment  Program  12.2 
Defense  housing,  mortgage  Insurance  7.1 
Defense  production,  emergency  readiness  6.2 
Demography 

social  welfare  3.152 
training,  technical  assistance  6.34 
see  also  Census 
Demolition,  urban  renewal  7.121 
Demonstration  Cities  Program  7.180 
areawlde  supplemental  grants  7.150 
information  and  technical  assistance  7.172 
Dental  education 

auxiliary  utilization  training  1.82 
continuing  education  1.81 
fellowships  1.83 
public  health  tralneeshlps  1.88 
Dental  health  and  care 

applied  dental  research  1.75 
community  health  programs,  administra- 
tion 1.78 
community     health     programs,     formula 

grants  1.79 
comprehensive  health  services  26.11 
continuing  education  1.81 
dental  disease  control  1.80 
research  fellowships  1.77 
research  training  1.76 

veterans,    inpatient    and    outpatient    care 
33.43,  33.44 
Dental  research 

r.ireer  development  awards  1.233 
fellowships  1.231 
re.-earch  grants  1.230 
research  training  1.232 
Department    Science    Development    Grants 

25.46 
Developing  institution,  higher  education  2.26 
Development  highways,  Appalachla  13.100 
Diagnostic  or  treatment  centers,  construction 

1.135 
Direct  Business  Loans  30.1 
Disability  insurance  3.33 
Social  Security  3.166 

State  agency  contracts,  disability  determi- 
nation 3.168 
Disabled  persons 

aged,  supplementary  aid  3.137 
basic  rehabilitation  services  3.37 
disability  insurance,  see  Disability  insur- 
ance 
disability  services  3.51 
permanently  and  totally  disabled,  aid  3.52 
permanently  and  totally  disabled,  cash  pay- 
ments 3.141 
Social  Security  applicants  3.32 
Social  Security  benefits  3.167 
statewide  planning  3.31 
supplementary  aid  3.30 
veterans  33.6,  33.7 

see  also  Handicapped  persons;   Vocational 
rehabilitation 
Disadvantaged  workers,  see  Employment  and 
employment  services;  Manpower  develop- 
ment: 
Work  training 
Disarmament  research  13.1 
Disaster  relief 

earthquakes,  disaster  study  7.170 
emergency  equipment  stockpile  12.8 
health  emergency  training  1.130 
farm  loans  5.13,  5.15 
higher  education,  public  Institutions  2.22 
loans,  small  business  30.12 
major  disasters,  per  Presidential  determi- 
nation 12.49,27.3 
livestock  feed  5.119.  5.120 
product  disaster  loans,  small  business  30.14 
public  school  reconstruction  2.84 
sanitation  12.49 

small  business  loans  30.12,  30.13 
water   purification,   electric   power  equip- 
ment 12.8 
see  also  Civil  Defense:  Flood  control 
Displaced  families  or  business,  see  Relocation 
of  businesses;   Relocation  of  persons  or 
families 
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Doctoral  dlaaertatlon  auppoct 

manpower  research  10.4 

nuclear  science  14  9 

social  sciences  36  76 
Dormitories,  college,  construction  T.IM 
Draft,  iee  Selective  Service 
Dropouts,  iee  School  dropouts 
Drxig  abuse,  see  Narcotics  and  drug  abus* 


Early  child  care  demonstration  IJOS 
Earth  sciences,  basic  research  26.73 
Earthquakes.      disaster      and      engineering 

studies  7  710 
Economic  and  business  development 
direct  business  loans  30.1 
district  planning  grants  S.48 
economic  development  facilities  0.45 
Economic  Research  Program  fl  48 
fisheries,  zee  Fisheries  Indirstry 
foreign,  tee  Foreign  aid  programs 
foreign  commerce,  see  Foreign  commerce 
Indian  programs,  tee  Indians 
Industrial  development  loans  0.51 
local  area  planning  grants  6  47 
low  Income  groups.  loans  30.7.  30  8 
public  works  grants  and  loans  S.45 
regional  action  planning  commissions  6  60 
State  Invention  Program  6.11 
State  Technical  Services  Program,  see  State 

Technical  Services  Program 
technical  assistance,   redevelopment  areas 

Tennessee  Valley  region  32.5,  33.13 
redevelopment  area  manpower  training  3.75 
see  also  Sm..ll  business 
Economic  Opportunity  Loans  30.7.  30  8 
Economic  research,  small  business  6.46 
Economics 

basic  research  12.58.  25.74 
Marine  economics  25.85 
natural  resource  economics  research  5.138 
•clence  econonUcs  and  manpower  studies 

28  67 
small  business  research  30  29 
Education 
Art  education,  see  Arts:  Arts  and  humani- 
ties 
equal  opportunity  programs  2J4,  2.35 
Handicapped    persons,   see   Education   for 

the  handicapped 
Higher   education,   see   Colleges   and   uni- 
versities 
humanities,  see  Humanities 
International    aspects,    see    International 

education 
media,  see  Educational  media 
State  marine  schools  6.25 
physical  atnees  28.1-28  3  . 

research,  see  Educational  research 
science,  see  Science  education 
teacher  preparation,  ^ee  Teacher  education 
Educational  and  cultural  exchange,  see  Inter- 
national education 
Education  of  the  handicapped 

children,   elementary   and  secondary   pro- 
grams 2.7 
children.  Information  on  2.3 
children,  regional  resource  centers  3.4 
children.  State  agency  assistance  2.6 
deaf-bUnd  children  2.1 
personal,  recruitment  and  training  2^ 
research  and  demonstrations  2.8 
see  also  Compensatory  education 
Educational  equipment  and  resources 
arts  and  humanities  2.104 
arts  and  humanities,  private  schools  2.105 
critical   defense   subjects,   private  schools. 

loans  2.103 
critical    defense    subjects,    public   schools. 

grants  2.102 
Educational  Resource  Information  Centers 

(ERIC)  2.112 
Federal  suipliis  property,  donation  18.4 
Instructional  Improvement,  equipment  for 

2.101 
library  materials  2.100 
machine  tool  loans  12.54 
nuclear  science  14.3 

scientific  equipment,  undergraduate  2S.36 
itnUergraduate  education  2.23 
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Educational  faclUUss 
Appalachla  3.66 

hl^er  e<tucatton.  see  College  and  univer- 
sity facilities 
vocational  education  3.66.  3.66 
Educational  media 
college  faculty  training  S.27 
educational  technology,  application  3.136 
educational     television,     see    Educational 

television 
handicapped  children.  Improvement  of  In- 
struction 3  10 
higher  education,  educational  technology 

2.129 
research  In  use  of  media  2.138,  3.143 
Educational  Opportunity  Grants  2.34 
nursing  education,  scholarships  1.94 
Educational  research 
administration,  research  In  2.139 
arts  and  humanities  2.130 
ba.slc  studies  2.141 
basic    studies,    psychological    foundations 

2  136 
basic     studies,     sociological     foundations 

2.137 
comparative  education  2.133 
decentralized    Information    clearinghouses 

(ERIC)  2.122 
educational  media  research  3.142 
educational  technology  2.131 
foreign  currency  program  2.133 
handicapped  children  2  8-2  10 
personnel  research  2.139 
regional  educational  laboratories  2.124 
regional,  research  development  2.145 
regional,  small  grants  2.144 
research  development  grants  2.145 
vocational  education  2.135 
Educational  research  training 
grants  to  colleges  2.131 
tralneeshlps.  fellowshl|M  2.132 
Educational   Resources  Information  Centers 

(ERICl    2.122 
Educational  statistics 
advisory   services   to  States  and   localities 

2.108 
data  sources,  processing,  analysis  2.109 
decentralized  clearinghouses  (ERIC)  2.122 
research,    use    of    information    technology 

2.131 
State  agency  Improvement  grants  3.107 
Educational  television 
art-related  projects  34.13 
facilities  construction  2.163 
State  tx>ard  grants  2.55 
Electric  power 
disasters,  emergency  equipment  13.8 
rurai  electrification  4.45 
TenOMsee  Valley  region  33  J,  32.10 
water  resources,  multiple-purpose  develop- 
ment 32.10 
Elementary  and  secondary  education 

bilingual  progrmms  for  school  children  2.87 
facilities,  see  school  construction 
Innovative  centers  2.98 
research,  see  Educational  research 
State  agencies,  see  State  educational  agen- 
cies 
supplementary  education  centers  and  serv- 
ices. 2.98 
teacher  preptaratlon,  jee  Teacher  education 
Employment  and  employment  services 
disadvantaged  workers,  experimental  proj- 
ects 10.8 
elderly  poor  3.111 
farm  labor  services  10.26 
farm  labor,  special  seasonal  programs  10.27 
foreign  farm  workers,  temporary  certifica- 
tion 10. 46 
foreign    workers,     non-farm    certification 

1047 
Human    Resources   Development   Program 

10.42 
Indians  8.13 

Job  market  information  10.33 
narcotics  addicts  26.12 
Selective  Service  rejectees.  Job  placement 

10.36 
smaller  communities  10.44 
unemployment  Insurance  10.29 
Uzxited  States  Employment  Service  10J32 


veterans,  counseling  and  placement  1039 

women  10.23 
Employment  diacrlnilnatlon 

age  discrimination  10.6 

fair  employment  agencies,  assistance  17.1 

minorities.  Affirmative  Action  Program  63 
Engineering 

advanced  science  seminars  26.10 

civil  defense  12.11.  13.13,  13.18.  12.19 

data,  see  Standards  programs 

NATO  fellowships  2520 

nuclear,  see  Nuclear  science  and  technol- 
ogy 

research  25.76 

research  initiation  contracts  25.79 

space,  see  Astronautics  and  space 

specialized   research   facilities,    equipment 
25  80 
English  OS  a  second  language  2.87 
Environmental  health 

extramural  research  1.159 

research    training,    tralneeshlps.    and   fel- 
lowships 1.55.  1.160 
Environmental    sanitation    research    grants 

1.54 
Environmental  sciences 

basic  research  25.73 

nuclear  science  14.12 

research,    biomedical    and    environmental 
sciences  14.12 
Epidemiology,  mental  health  1.273 
Equal  Educational  Opportunities  Program 

institutes  for  teachers,  school  desegrega- 
tion 2  82 

school  board  grants  2.81 

technical  assistance  2.80 
Excess  currencies,  see  Foreign  currency  pro- 
grama 
Exchange  of  persons 

Fulbrlght-Hays  Program  10.108 

scientists,  travel  grants  25.62 

Senior  Foreign  Scientists  Prt)gram  2521 

Visiting  Scientist  Program  25.37 

see  also  International  education 
Experimental   housing,   mortgage   Insurance 
7.1 

F 

PWr  employment  agencies,  assistance  17  I 
Family  planning  20.11 
Fallout  shelters,  see  Civil  Defense 
Farm  fish  pond  management  8.59 
Farm  labor 

contractor  registration  10.46 

employment  services  10.28 

foreign  workers,  certification  10.40 

health  services,  1.114  , 

housing,  grants  6.17 

housing,  loan  Insurance  6.16  . 

migrants,  general  assistance  26.24  t 

migratory  children,  education  2.90 

rural  community  action  programs  26.17 

seasonal   hiring   programs,   special   groups 
10.27 
Federal- Aid  Airport  Program  11.3 
Federal-Aid  Highway  F'rogram 

construction  11.5 

planning  and  research  11.4 
Federal  Credit  Unions  3.169 
Federal      National      Mortgage      Association 

(FNMA)   7.100 
Federal  surplus  property 

personal,  civil  defense  uses  12.9 

personal,  donation  19.4 

personal,  sale  19.2 

personal,  small  business  sale  30.24 

real  property,  airports  195 

real   property,  sale  or  donation  19.3 

Surplus  Property  Utilization  Program  4.10 
Federally  affected  areas 

military    base    closing,    adjustment    12.2, 
12.3 

school  aid  2.83 
Feed  grains 

disaster   relief   program   5.119,   5.120 

stabilization  5.1 14 
Fellowships 

accidental  prevention  1.61 

air  pollution  control  and  research  1.24 

allergy,  infectioiis  diseases  1,203 

cancer  research  1.183 

chUd  health  1.221 
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city  planning,   urban  studies  7.174 

dentistry  1.83 

educational    research    training   2.13S 

environmental  sciences  1.160 

fisheries    graduate    education    8JS0 

health  economics  1.124 

health  fdiyslcs  14.8 

health  research  1.170 

heart  disease  1.192 

higher  education  personnel  3.30 

human  development  1.221 

humanities  24.2-24.4 

industrial  medicine  14.7 

Ubrarlanshlp  2.53 

mental  health  1 .274 

modem  foreign  languages  2.153 

National    Defense    Graduate    Fellowships 
2.31 

National  Teaching  Fellowships  2.26 

NATO  Senior  Science  Fellowships  25.20 

NATO    science    fellowships,    p>ostdoctoral 
25.24 

nuclear  science  and  engineering  14.6 

nursing  research  155 

postdoctoral,  science  25.25 

prospective  teachers  2.32 

public  health  1.174 

science  faculty  25.22 

social  welfare  3.18 

water  pollution  control  8.35 

White  House  Fellows  16.100 
Fire  prevention  and  control 

coal  mines  8.73 

forest  fires,  see  Forestry  and  woodlands 

Indian  lands  8.15 

rural  fire  defense  5.36 
Fish  and  wildlife 

anadromous  fish  8.48,  8.62 

animal  damage  control  8.58 

farm  fish  ponds  8.S9 

Federal  surplus  real  property  19.3 

fish  stocking,  farm  ponds  8.59 

fish  stocking,  Indian  properties  8.60 

research,  resource  management  8.61 

sportsflsh  facilities  construction  8.56 

Tennessee  River  basin  32.4 

Wildlife  Refuge  Fund  8.55 

wildlife  management  assistance  8.57 

wildlife  restoration  8.63 

see  also  Fisheries  industry 
Fish  hatcheries  8.56 
Fisheries  Industry 

anadromous  fish  research  8.48,  8.62 

commercial  fisheries,  research  8.49 

farm  fishpond  management  8.59 

fish  hatcheries  8.56 

graduate  education  In  fisheries  8.50 

loan  program  8.45 

research,  resource  management  8.61 

research  training  8.50 

vessel   construction,   differential   subsidies 
8.46 

vessel  construction,  mortgage  loan  Insur- 
ance 8.47 
Flood  control  surveys  12.32 
Flood  plain  management  services  12.36 
Flood  prevention  and  control 

emergency  flood  control  and  coastal  activi- 
ties 12.48 

emergency  protective  works  12.46 

flood    control    works,    construction    12.38, 
12.39 

flood  plain  management  services  12.36 

improvement  works  5.71 

major  disaster  assistance  12.49 

Mississippi  River  12.47 

protective  works,   operation  and  mainte- 
nance 12.50 

reclamation  projects  8.30,  8.31 

river  basin  studies  12.35 

small  projects  12.43 

soil  conservation  loans  5.73 

surveys  12.32 

Tennessee  Valley,  hazard  adjustment  32.1 

tidal  flood  control  works  12.38 

watershed  protection  5.6,  5.78 

see  also  Soil  conservation;   River  basins; 
Water  resources 
Food  and  Drug  Administration 

clinical  studies  4.2 

consumer  Information  4.6 


national/regional  workshops  4.4 
research,  methodology  4.1,  4.7 
research,  special  studies  4.3 
State  program  development  4.6 

Food  commodities,  see  Commodity  distribu- 
tion; School  lunches 

Pood  for  Peace  5.81 

Foreign  agricultural  training  5.82 

Foreign  aid  programs 

agricultural  training  5.82 

dollar  loans,  private  borrowers  10.126 

Pood  for  Peace  5.81 

housing  guaranty,  Africa  10.120 

housing  guaranty,  East  Asia  10.121 

housing  guaranty,  Latin  America  10.122 

investment  guaranty,  extended  risk  10.124 

investment  guaranty,  specific  risk  10.123 

Investment  opportunities,  catalog  10.129 

Investment  surveys  10.130 

local  currency  loans  10.125 

Foreign  aid  research 

central  research  program  10.127 
Institutional  grants  10.128 
Peace  Corps  research  10.140 

Foreign  commerce 

agricultural  products,  trade  fairs  5.80 
economic  and  commercial  Information  6.42 
international  fairs  and  exhibitions  20.1 
international  Investment  program  6.40 
international  trade  promotion  6.41 
trade  adjustment  loans  30.11 
see  also  Foreign  aid  programs 

Foreign  currency  programs 
educational  research  2.133 
Pood  for  Peace  5.81 
local  currency  loans  10.125 
medical  research  studies,  translations  1.9 
Smithsonian    Institution    31.2 

Foreign  Scientist  Fellowships  25.21 

Foreign  students,  see  Exchange  of  persons; 
International  education 

Forestry  and  woodlands 

cooperative  forest  fire  control  5.35 

Cooperative  forest  management  5.37 

cooperative  forestry  research  5.43,  5.87 

farm  forestry  loans  5.22 

Federal  timber  sales,  small  business  30.24 

general  forestry  assistance  5.40 

Indian  forest  lands  8.14,  8.15 

Insect  and  disease  control  5.41 

plant  materials  centers  5.77 

Tennessee  Valley  region  32.3,  32.6 

timber  development,  Appalachla  5.4 

tree  planting,  assistance  to  States  5.39 

tree  planting,  stock  5.38 

white  pine  blister  rust  control  5.42 

Poster  Grandparents  Program  3.114,  26.23 

4-H  Youth  Development  Program  5.134 

Fulbrlght-Hays  Program  10.108 

Future  Farmers  of  America,  national  advisor 
2.78 

Future  Homemakers  of  America,  national  ad- 
visor 2.77 

G 

Gallaudet  College  2.164 
Game  conservation,  see  Pish  and  wildlife 
General  Clinical  Research  Centers  1.165 
General  medical  sciences 

fellowships  1.242 

research  career  development  awards  1 .243 

research  project  grants  1.240 

research  training  1.241 
Geography,   economic   and   social,   basic   re- 
search 25.74 
Geology 

Antarctic  program  25.78 

basic  research  25.71 

mineral  surveys  8.76 
George-Barden  Act  2.69 
Gerontology,   continuing  medical   education 

1.115 
Gorgas  Memorial  Laboratory  1201 
Graduate  academic  facilities  2.28 
Graduate  education 

academic  facilities,  contraction  2.28 

educational  personnel  2.42 

institutional  assistance  grants  229 

science  facilities  25.48 
Grazing  association  loans  6.8 
Great  Plains  Conservation  Program  5.72 
Greenspan  Program  5.113 


Guam 

Community  Action  Program  26.20 

rehabilitation  8.86 
Guardianship,    minor   children    of    veterans 

33.1 
Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing 

able  students,  Identification  2.106 

employment,  disadvantaged  adults  10.42 

employment,  handicapped  persons  10.41 

employment,  veterans  10.39 

narcotics  addicts  26.12 

older  workers  10.7 

small  business  management  30.19 

H 

Handicapped  persons 

architectural  barriers,  elimination  3.53 

books,  special  22.1 

education,   see  Education  for  the  handi- 
capped 

employment  counseling  10.41 

housing  7.131 

housing,  disabled  veterans  33.10 

library  services  2.60 

physical  education,  recreation,  research  in 
2.11 
Hawaii,  leprosy  payments  1.128 
Head  Start  child  development  program  26.19 

parent  and  child  centers  26.18 
Headstones,  National  Cemeteries  12.53 
Health  economics 

research  fellowships  1.124 

research  grants  1.123 

research  training  1.125 
Health  facilities 

Appalachla  13.100 

see  also  Hospital  construction;  Hospitals 
Health  insurance 

hospital  insurance  3.160 

hospital    Insurance,    payments    for    basic 
services  3.162 

Independent      laboratories,      certification 
3.164 

railroad  programs  29.1 

supplementary  plan,   contracts   with   ceir- 
riers  3.163 
Health   mobilization   training,   preparedness 

1.130 
Health  planning 

areawlde  planning  project  grants  1.117 

comprehensive    State    planning    programs 
1.116 

public  health  practice  and  research  1.173 

training,  studies,  demonstrations  1.118 

see  '  also  Comprehensive   health   planning 
Health  professions  educational  improvement 

grants  1.84 
Health   professions  student  loans   1.86 
Health  research  facilities  construction  1.162 
Health   Science  Scholar  Awards   1.286 
Health  Sciences  Advancement  Awards  1.166 
Health  services 

comprehensive  public  health  services  1.5 

development  projects  1.3 

neighborhood  health  centers  26.11 

neighborhood  health  services  26.22 
Heart  disease 

artificial  heart  development  1.190 

career  development  awards  1.193 

cerebrovascular    disease,    clinical    trainee- 
ships  1.196 

cerebrovascular  disease,   training  program 

clinical  training  1.195 

control  programs  1.30 

regional  medical   pix>gram:    heart  disease, 
cancer,  and  stroke  1.161 

research  fellowships  1.192 

research  project  grants  1.191 

research  training  1.194 
Heart  Disease  Training  Program  1.194 
Higher  Education 

educational    technology,    design,    develop- 
ment evaluation  2.129 

Indians  8.24 

research,  college  administration  2.130 

research,     cooperative     research     program 
2.127 

research,  language  development  2.128 

student  financial  aid,  see  Student  financial 
aid 

see  also  Colleges  and  universities 
High  speed  ground  transportation,  research 
and  development  11.1 
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Highway  beautlflcatlon 
advertlaing,  blllbotLrd  control  11.8 
Junkyard  control  117 

landscaping  and  ■cenie  enhancement  11j8 
Highway  trafflc  safety 

Highway  Safety  Pro^rmm  11.10 

research  and  development  11.13 

State  and  community  grant*  IMS 
Highways 

Appalachian  region  13.100 

beautlflcatlon.  see  Highway  beaatlflcatlon 

construction  115 

planning  and  research  114 

safety,  see  Highway  traffic  safety 
Historic  sites  and  monuments 

acquisition  or  restoration  grants  7.159 

Federal  surplus  real  property  193 

National  Register  of  sites,  buldlngs  8.83 

public  lands,  transfer  8.81 
Historical  societies,  humanities  grants  24.5 
History 

source  documents,  publication  19.5 
History  and  philosophy  of  science  25.74 
Home  economics 

agricultural  extension  5.133 

Future  Homemakers  of  America  2.77 
Home  health  services  grants  1.126 
Home  Improvements,  mortgage  Insurance  7.1 
Hospital  construction 

Appalachla  1.138.  13  100 

community  mental  health  centers  1.265 

construction  loans  and  gmnta  1.133 

diagnostic  or  treatment  centers  1.135 

health  research  facilities  1  162 

long-term  care  facilities  1.136 

modernization  loans  and  grants  1.134 

planning,  formula  grants  1.132 

planning  grants,  areawlde  facilities,  1,131 

planning,  project  grants  1.131 

rehablUtatlon  of  facilities  1.137 
Hospitals 

construction,  see  Hospital  construction 

mental,  see  Mental  hospitals 

Philippine  Republic,  grants  33.30 

privately-owned  health  facilities,  loans  30  5 

veteran's,  contract  33  24 

veteran's,  construction  33  30 

veterans,  general  and  psychiatric  33.23 
Homeowners  Assistance  Program  12.3 
Housing 

Alaska  Housing  Program  7.130 

Appalachla  13.100 

college  housing  7.132 

elderly  and  handicapped  7.131 

foreign  aid.  fee  Foreign  aid  programs 

handicapped  7  131.  33.10 

low- income,    research   and   pilot   project* 
26.14 

low-rent  public  7.125 

mortgage  Insurance  and  loans  7.1 

public,  see  Public  housing 

relocation  following  urban  renewal  33^ 

veterans,  direct  loans  33.21 

veterans,  urban  renewal  displacement  33.22 

housing  rehabilitation,  see  Rehabilitation 
of  buildings 
Howard  University  2.162 
Human  development 

fellowships  1.221 

research  1  220 

research  career  development  awards  1.223 

research  training  1.222 
Humanities 

fellowships,  senior  scholars  24.3 

fellowships,  younger  scholars  24.4 

public    nppreclation    and     understanding 
245 

scholarly  works  24.1 

summer  stipends,  younger  scholars  34.S 

see  also  Arts  and  humanities 
Hiunan     Resources     Development     Program 

10.42 
Hurricanes 

coastal  emergency  activlUes  13.48 

Hood  control  works  12.38 

I 
Immigration,  see  Naturalization 
Immunization,  community  program  1.40 
Impacted  areas  program 
school  construction  2.83 


school  malntertanoe  and  opeimtlon  3.0A 
Indian  education 

children  and  youth,  summer  program  8.23 

Federal  schools  8.33 

higher  eduoatlon  8  34 

public  school  aaslstance  8.3S 

school  construction  8.38 
Indian  health 

health  facilities  1  141 

Indian  Health  Program  1.139 

sanitation  facilities  1.140 
Indian  lands 

fire,  disease,  pest  control  8. IS 

fish  stocking  8  60 

forestry  management  8  14 

irrigation  8.10 

outdoor  recreation  development  8.20 

range  lands  8  17 

soil  and  moisture  conaerration  8.10 
Indians 

adult  education  8.4 

agricultural    labor,    special    seasonal    pro- 
grams 10.37 

assistance,  general  20  35 

arts  and  crafts  marketing  8  18 

buildings  and  utilities,  construction  8.26 

children,  summer  programs  8.23 

child  welfare  services  8  8 

commercial  enterprises,  credit  and  financ- 
ing 8.31 

commercial  enterprise  development  8.18 

commercial  recreation  development  8.18 

community  development  contracts  8.3 

community  development  staff  training  8  2 

employment  asslst.ince  8.13 

forestry  management  8.14 

general  assistance  payments  8.9 

guld-once  and  counseling  8.1 1 

housing    development    and    Improvement 
8.6.  8  7 
Indians 

oil  and  gas  royalties.  Oklahoma  8.80 

public  housing  7.128 

public  housing,  Alaska  7.130 

relocation  8.13 

tribal  accounting  services  8.1 

tribal  government  Improvement  8.13 

welfare,  llalaon  with  State  and  local  pro- 
grams 8.10 
Industrial  development  loans  6.51 
Industry  and  market  Information  6.1 
Infants,  maternity  and  Infant  care  projects 

3.99 
Infectious  disease* 

fellowships  1.211 

research  project  grants  1.210 

research  career  development  awards  1.213 

research  training  Uia 
Information  science 

computers,  see  Computers 

health     science     information     fellowships 
1.288 

library  research  and  demonstrations  2.124, 
2.125 

research  25.57 

research,  information  technology  In  educa- 
tion 2.121 
Information  sources  and  services 

age  and  citizenship  record  searches  6.33 

aged,  clearinghouse  for  information  relat- 
e<l  to  problems  3.110 

agricultural  chemicals,  fertilizers  33.2 

biomedical  information  1  283.  1.384 
Information  sources  and  services 

civil  defense  shelter  design  13.13 

civil  rights  16  1 

Clearinghouse  for  Scientific  and  Technical 
Information  6.14 

crime  Information  9.0 

education,  program  development  3.09 

Educational  Resources  Information  Center 
(ERIC)    2  122 

educational  statistics  2.108,  2.109 

educational  thesauri,  bibliographies  2.133 

foreign   economic   and   commercial   InXor- 
maUon  6.42 

foreign   Investment  opi;>ortunlUes,  catalog 
10.129 

Foreign  Science  Infornuition  Program  25.57 

handicapped  cbUUren,  education  2.3 

Industry  and  market  InXormatlon  8^ 


Job  market,  employment  service  10.33 

Juvenile  delinquency  3.101 

medical  sdentlflc  Information  1.109,  1.383, 
1.284 

saline  water  conversion  8  90 

Science  and  Technology  Referral  XX  Cen- 
ter 22  3 

standard  data,  see  Standards  programs 

State  Technical  Services  Program,  see  State 
Technical  Services  Program 

translations,  see  Translation  programs 

urban   information   and    technical   assist- 
ance 7.172 

urban  clearinghouse  service  7.175 

veteran's  benefits  33.5 

water  research  Information  center  8  93 
Insurance 

medical,  see  Health  Insurance 

veteran's,  see  Veterans 
Interllbrary  loans  22.3 
International  f.-Urs  and  exhibitions  20.1 
International  education 

American  elementary — secondary  teachers, 
service  abro.td  10.102 

American  specialists  abroad  10.101 

Cultural  Presentations  Program  10.109 

Fulbrlght-Hays  Program  10.108 

high  school  teen-age  exchanges  10.103 

International  science  exchange  25.60 

NATO  fellowships  25  20 

scholars  and  researchers,  exchange  10.106 

teacher  development  2.155 

travel  grants,  scientists  25  03 

17.S.-Italy     cooperative     science     program 
25.63 

U.S.-Japan    cooperative    science    program 
25.61 

university  services  to  exchange  programs 
10.104 

see  also  Exchange  of  persons;  Foreign  aid 
programs 
International  Investment  I*rogram  6.40 
International  medical  programs 

center*  for  research  and  training  1.150 

foreign  Institutions,  research  grants  1.155 

foreign  laboratories.  PHS  fellows  1.152 

training  grants  1.176 

postdoctoral  research  fellowships  1.151 

research  contracts  1.156 

training  grants,  direct  tralneesbips  1.153 

U.S.-Japan  cooperative  program  1.157 

visiting  scientist  program  1.154 
International  Science  Exchanges  25.60 
International  soclsU  welfare  activities 

child  care  training  3.2 

exchange  of  experts  3.7 

international    agency   cooperation   3.8 

maternal  and  child  health  3.4 

rehabilitation,  exchange  of  expert*  3.7 

rehabilitation  re.search  3.5 

rehabilitation  research  training  3.8 

research  in  social  welfare  3.5 

social  welfare  support  3.1 
International  Statistical  Program  6.36 
International  studies 

centers  for  advanced  International  studies 
2.152 

undergraduate    program   grants    2.151 
International  Teacher  Development  Program 

2  155 
International  trade  promotion  6.41 
Invention  and  Innovation 

small   business,   utilization  of  technology 
30.23 

State  Invention  Program  6.11 

State  Technical  Services  Program,  see  State 
Technical  Services  Program 

urban  technology  utilization  7.183 
Irrigation 

emergency  rehabilitation  12.48 

Indian  lands  8.19 

reclamation  projects  8.30 
Italy,    U.S.-Italy    Cooperative   Science   Pro- 
gram 25.63 

J 
Japan 

U.S.-Jcpan    Cooperative    Medical    Science 
Program  1.157 

U.S.-Japan   Cooperative  Science  Program 
25.61 
Job  Corp*  26,1 
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Job  market  Information  10.33 

Job    training,    see   Manpower   development; 

Work  training 
Jui^yards,  control  11.7 
Juvenile  delinquency 

demonstration  projects  3.102 

neglected  and  delinquent  children,  educa- 
tion 2  91 

personnel  training  3.103 

studies  3.85 

technical  assistance.  Information  3.101 


Kerr-Mills  Program 

cash  payments  3.143 

medical  assistance  to  aged  3.132 
Kitt  Peak  National  Observatory  25.84 


Labor  disputes  mediation  18.1 

Labor  mobility  demonstration  projects  10.1 

Laboratories 

specialized  equipment  25.80 

see  also  College  and  university  facilities; 
Scientific  equipment 
Laboratory  animals 

animal  resources  prograni  1.163 

primate  research  centers  1.164 
Land  acquisition 

Advance   acquisition   for   public   Improve- 
ments 7.155 

historic  sites  preservation  7.156 

open  space  land  7.117,  7.154 

outdoor  recreation  B.65 

urban  o]>en  space  7,117 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  8.65 
L>and-Grant  Colleges  and  Universities 

agricultural  experiment  stations,  facilities 
5.85 

cooperative  forestry  research  5.87 

instructional  support  funds  2.20 

Regional  Research  Fund  5.88 
Language  programs 

bilingual  programs,  school  children  2.87 

English  as  a  second  language  2.87 

modern  foreign  language  fellowships  2.153 

research,  language  development  2.128 
Law  enforcement 

criminal  Identification  9.5 

FBI  laboratory  9.2 

Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Program  9.1 

National  Crime  Information  Center  9.6 

police  training,  FBI  field  program  9.4 

police  training,  FBI  National  Academy  9.3 

research  9.1,  9.2 
Lead  and  zinc,  small  mines,  subsidy  19.1 
Lease  guaranty,  small  business  30.9 
Leased  premises,  public  housing  7.127 
Legal  services  for  the  poor  26.15 
Leprosy 

CarvtUe  Hospital  1.129 

Hawaii  leprosy  payments  1.128 
Leukemia,  virus  leukemia  program  1.180 
Librarianshlp 

fellowships  2.53 

information  sciences,  research  and  demon- 
strations 2.124,  2.125 

medical  librarianshlp  1.282 — 1.288 

training  grants  2.52 
Libraries 

college  and  university,  see  College  and  tinl- 
verslty  libraries 

Interllbrary  loans  22.2 

library  science  training,  see  Librarianshlp 

medical,  see  Medical  libraries 

public,  see  Public  libraries 

school,  see  School  libraxles 
Linguistics,  basic  research  25.74 
Literacy,  see  Adult  basic  education 
Livestock  Industry 

disaster  relief,  feed  grains  5.119,  6.130 

grazing  association  loans  5.8 

Indian  range  lands  8.17 
Local  currency  (Cooley)  loans  10.125 
Local  development  company  loans  30.16 
Low-Income  housing  demonstrations  7.165 
Low-Income  persons 
agricultural  cooperatives  serving  5JS 
Community    Action    Program,    see    Com- 
munity Action  Program 

farm  labor,  see  Farm  labor 
emergency  loans  26  J 1 


Head  Start  26.19 

boiislng,  low-rent  public  7.125 

Job  training,  see  Manpower  development 

and  ti-alnlng;  Work  training 
parent  and  child  centers  26.18 
rural  areas,  bousing  5.24,  5.25 
State  technical  assistance  26.30 
Volunteers  in  Service  to  America  (VISTA) 

26.3 
see  also  Welfare  and  social  seirvices 
Low-rent  public  housing  7.125 

M 

Machine  tools 

Federal  surplus,  donation  19.4 

vocational  education,  loans  12.54 
Management  development 

community  development,  public  employ- 
ees 7.173 

small  business  30.20 

urban  mass  transportation  7.145 
Manpower  development  and  training 

apprenticeship  10.19 

community  development  training  7.173 

experimental  and  demonstration  projects 
10.8 

institutional  training  10.38 

labor  mobility  demonstration  projects  10.1 

older  workers  2.72 

on-the-job  training  2.73 

Project  Transition  12.1 

redevelopment  area  training  2.75 

research,  see  Manpower  research 

women  2.72 

Work  Experience  Program  3.151   see  also 
Work  trcining 
Manpower  research 

dissertation  support  10.4 

experimental   and  demonstration  projects 
10.8 

institutional  grants  10.3 

labor  mobility  demonstration  projects  10.1 

military  manpower  and  training  12.58 

personnel  and  manpower  research  12.58 

research  and  demonstrations  2.74 

research  project  contracts  10.5 

research  project  grants  10.2 

science  m.anp>ower  25.67 
Maps  and  charts 

cartography,  Antarctic  Program  25.78 

Tennessee  Valley  region  32.16 

topographic    mapping,    mineral    resources 
8.76 
Marine,  harbor,  and  waterfront  facilities  and 
services 

aids  to  navigation,  prelnstallation  surveys 
12.31 

beach  erosion  control  surveys  12.33 

coastal  engineering  research  12.37 

civil    works,    operation    and    maintenance 
12.50 

flood  control,  see  Flood  prevention  and  con- 
trol 

maritime  research  and  development  6.26 

navigation  facilities,  construction  12.40 

port  research  6.26 

recreational  projects  12.40 

small  projects  not  specifically  authorized 
by  Congress  12.42 

special  studies  12.34 

State  marine  schools  6.25 

see    also    Maritime    activities;    Navigation 
Marine  sciences 

Antarctic  program  25.78 

basic     research,     biological     oceanography 
25.70 

basic  research,  physical  oceanography  25.73 

Coast  Guard  oceanography  1 1 .9 

coastal  engineering  research  and  develop- 
ment 12.37 

ocean  sediment  coring  25.87 

Sea  Grant  Program  25.85,  25.86 

specialized  research  equipment,  facilities, 
vessels  25.80 
Maritime  activities 

construction  differential  subsidies  6.29 

operating  subsidies  6.27 

maritime  research  and  development  6.26 

ship  exchange  program  6.28 

State  marine  training  schools  6.25 

see  also  Shipbuilding 


Market  Information 

agricultural  market  research  5.95,  5.126 
industry  and  market  service  6.1 
Maes  transportation,  see  Urban  mass  trans- 
portation 
Maternal  and  child  health  services 
international  program  3.4 
research  and  studies  3.82 
retarded  children,  special  clinics  3.98 
services  3.97 

special  maternity  and  infant  care  projects 
3  99 
Medical  libraries 

facilities,     construction    or    Improvement 

1.282 
health     science     Information     fellowships 

1.288 
librarianshlp  training  1  286 
National  Library  of  Medicine  1.280 
regional,  establishment  1.283 
research  projects,  library  science  1.286 
resources.  Improvement  1.281 
Medical  research 

biomedical  sciences  1.167 
Mathematics 

basic  research  25.71 

computers,  see  Computers 

high  school  teachers,  research  participation 

25.6 
NATO  fellowships  25.20 
pre-coUege  projects,  high  school  students 

25.3,  25.4 
specialized  equipment,  facilities  25.80 
sec  also  Science  education 
Mediation,  labor-management  disputes   18.1 
Medical  economics,  see  Health  economics 
Medical  education 

continuing  education,  public  health  profes- 
sions 1.88 
Cuban  professionals,  refresher  courses  3.74 
Cuban  student  loans 
dentistry,  sec  dental  health  and  care 
health  physics  14.8 

health    professions    educational    improve- 
ment 1.34 
Health  ProfeEsions  Student  Loans  1.86 
international  centers  1.150 
International  postdoctoral  fellowships  1.151 
international  training  grants  1.176 
medical  technicians,  see  Allied  health  pro- 
fessions nursing,  see  Nursing  education 
occupational  health  1.59 
.scholarship  grants  1.87 
veteran's  hospital  personnel  33.42,  33.45 
sec  also  Medical  schools;  specific  fields  of 
medicine 
Medical  insurance,  see  Health  Insurance 
allergy,  sec  Allergy 
cancer,  sec  Cancer 

chronic  disease,  see  Chronic  diseases 
clinical  research  centers  1.165 
facilities  construction  1.162,  25.80 
fellowships  1.170 

foreign  laboratories,  PHS  fellows  1.152 
health  science  advancement  awards  1.166 
heart  disease,  see  Heart  disease 
international  centers  1.150 
international  postdoctoral  fellowships  1.151 
project  grants  1.172 
public  health  1.173 
r.i.diological  health  1.53 
scientific  and  technical  information  1.1  G9 
special  research  resources  1.168 
specialized  research  facilities  and  equip- 
ment 25.80 
veteran's  hospitals  33.35 
Medical  schools 
allied  health  professions,  teaching  facili- 
ties 1.93 
educational  facilities  construction  1.100 
health    professions    educational    improve- 
ment 1.84 
health  professions  schools  1.85 
Medical  social  work,  health  services  support 

3.89 
Memorial  plots,  National  Cemeteries  12.51 
Mental  health 
alcoholism  1.269 
formula  grants  to  States  1.259 
hospitals,  see  Mental  hospitals 
grants-in-aid  to  States  1.260 
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narcotics  and  drug  abuse  1.370,  1.273 

project  grants  1  360 

research  grants  1.361 

suldde  prevention  1.371 

urban  mental  health  1.363.  1.364 
Mental  health  research 

career  development  awards  1  375 

child  care  demonstrations  1.268 

children's     emotional     Illness,     resources 
study  1  378 

epidemiological  studies  1.373 

fellowships  1  274 

research  grants  1  261 

research  training.  1.276 
Mental  hospitals 

comprehen.flve  conrununlty  mental  health 
centers  1  265 

grants-in-aid  to  States  1.260 

Improvement  grants  to  States  1.266 

personnel.  Inservlce  training  1  262 

Saint  Elizabeths  Hospital  1.277 
Mental  retardation 

clinics,  retarded  children  3  98 

community  mental  health  centers  1.365 

community  ser^'tces  planning  and  demon- 
strations 1.6 

facilities  construction  3.44 

health  careers  program  3.48 

hospital  improvement  3  49 

personnel  training,  Inservlce  3.48 

physical  .  education,    recreation,    research 
In  341 

planning  Implementation  grants  3.47 

research  and  evaluation  3.46 

research  and  training  centers  3.15 

support  programs  3.45 

"sweat"  program,  student  help  1.8 

training,  project  grants  1.7 

university-related  clinical  facilities  3.50 
Merchant  marine,  see  Maritime  activities 
Migratory  farm  workers,  see  Farm  labor 
MlUUiry  bases,  closing,  adjustment  program 

12  2,  12  3 
Military  personnel 

commercial  life  insurance  gtiarnnty  33.2 

burial.   National  Cemeteries,   see  National 
Cemeteries 

dependents,   health  and  medical  program 
1235 

deceased,  six-months  gratuity  12.4 

dishonorable    discharges.    rehabUttatton 
certificates  10.25 

homeowner  s  assistance  12  3 

housing,  mortgage  Insurance  7.1 

manpower  and  training  research  12.58 

Project  Transition  12.7 

Soldier's  and  Sailor's  Home  12.56 
Minerals  dlsccery  loan  program  8.75 
Minerals  Industry 

coal,  see  Coal  mining 

inspection,  rescue  services  8.72 

lead   and  zinc,  payments  to  small   mines 
19.1 

minerals  discovery  loans  8  75 

research  grants  and  contracts  8.71 

royalties,  payments  to  States  8.80 

solid  mine  wastes  disposal  8.70 

Tennessee  Valley  region,  development  32.9 
Mississippi  River,  flood  control  12.47 
Model  cities,  see  Demonstration  Cities  Pro- 
gram 
Mobile  home  courts,  mortgage  Insurance  7.1 
Mortgage  insurance 

Federal     National     Mortgage     Association 
(PNMA)  7.100 

housing,  insured  mortgages  and  loans  7.1 
Motor  carriers,  economic  law  enforcement 

agreements  21.1 
Museums 

art  museiuns  24.14 

humanities  support  24.5 
Music  and  composition  24.12 
n 

Narcotics  and  drug  abuse 

addlcu.  rehabilitation  1.273.  36.12 

Center  for  Studies  of  Narcotic  and  Drug 

Abuse  1.270 
research  1.269 
National  Apprenticeship  and  Training  Pro- 
gram 10.19 


National  Cemeteries  13.53 

headstones  and  markers  13.53 

memorial  plots  12.51 
National    Center   for   Atmospheric   Research 

2581 
National  Center  for  Prevention  and  Control 

of  Alcoholism  1.269 
National  Civil  Defense  Program,  see  Civil  De- 
fense 
National  Community  Shelter  Planning  Pro- 
gram 13.14 
National    Clearinghouse    for    Smoking    and 

Health  1  31 
National    Crime    Information   Center   9.6 
National  Defense  Graduate  Fellowships  3.31 
National  defense 

production  and  emergency  readiness  6.3 

resources  planning  27.1 
National  Guard  armories,  construction  12.57 
National  Historical  Sources  19  6 
National  Industrial  Equipment  Reserve  12.54 
National  Library  of  Medicine  1  280 
National  Parks,  archeology  8.82 
National  Primate  Research  Centers  1.164 
National  Radio  Astronomy  Observatory  25.82 
National    Referral    Center   for   Science    and 

Technology  22  3 
National  Register,  historic  and  cultural  prop- 
erties 8  83 
National  Register  of  Scientific  and  Technical 

Manpower  25.67 
National  Sea  Grant  Program  25.85 
National  Teaching  Fellowships  2.26 
National   Technical    Institute   for   the   Deaf 

2.160 
National  WlldllfeHef uge  Fund  8.66 

Naturalization 

age  and  citizenship  record  searches  6.33 
citizenship  education  0.7 
Navigable  waters 

aquatic  plant  control  13.30 

beach  erosion,  see  Beach  erosion  control 

coastal  engineering  surveys  13.37 

comprehensive  river  basin  studies  12.35 

emergency  bank  protection  12.46 

flood   control,    see   Flood    prevention    and 
control 

navigation  facilities,  construction  13.40 

river  basin  commissions  34.1 

river  basin  surveys  12  35 
.   Tennessee  River  basin  32.11 

see  also  River,  harbor,  and  waterfront  fa- 
cilities and  services 
Navigation 

aids  to  navigation,  pre-lnstallatton  surveys 
12  31 

coastal  engineering  research  12.37 

small  projects  12.42 

Tennessee  River  basin  32.11 
Neighborhood  health  centers  26.11 
Neighborhood  health  services  26.22 
Neighborhood  renewal 

facilities  construction  7.116 

planning  7.112 

sec  also  Community  renewal;  Urban 
renewal 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 

In-schools  program  10.16 

out-of-school  program  10.17 

summer  program  10.18 
Neurological  and  sensory  diseases 

research  career  development  awards  1.255 

research  project  grants  1  250 

research  training  1,256 

service  program  1.33 

service  training  program  1 34 

see  also  Blind 
New  Careers  Program  10.15 
Nuclear  defense  design  technology  13.18 
Nuclear  fallout,  radiological  equipment  cali- 
bration 12.10 
Nuclear  science  and  technology 

biomedical    and     environmental    sciences 
14.12 

dissertation  support  14.9 

fellowships  14.5 

fellowships,  health  physics  14.8 

fellowships.  Industrial  medicine  14.7 

graduate  tralneeshlps  14.6 

high  school  lectures,  demonstrations  14.13 


nuclear    accelerators,     specialized    equip- 
ment 25.80 

nuclear  materials,  loan  14.1 

nuclear    ship    research    and    development 
6  36 

physical  sciences,  basic  research 

postdoctoral  fellovrshlpe  14.10 

radioactive  sources  14.1 

radiological  health,  see  Radiological 
health 

summer  college  Interns  14.14 

training  equipment  14.2 

training   Institutes,  college  faculty   14.4 

training   Institutes,    high   school   teachers 
14.3 
Nursing — health   services   support  3.90 
Nursing  education 

diploma  schools  1.91 

facilities,  construction  1.90 

high  school  recruiting  1.92 

instructional  Improvement  grants  1.97 

nurse  scientist  graduate  training  1.96 

private  schools  of  nursing  1 .91 

nursing   schools,   construction   or   renova- 
tion 1.90 

student  loans  1.93 
Nursing  homee.  veteran's  care  33.27-33.29 
Nursing  research 

fellowships  1.95 

grants  program  1 .98 

nurse  scientist  graduate  training  1.96 

special  fellowships  1.95 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO) 

science  fellowshlfis,  postdoctoral  25.24 

science  fellowships,  senior  25.20 
Nutrition  research  5.100 

o 
Ocean  Sediment  Coring  Program  25.87 
Oceanography,  see  Marine  sciences 
Ofllce  of  Civil  Defense  Staff  College  12.6 
Old  age  assistance 

administration,  services,  and  training  3.117 

cash  payments  3.144 

medical  care  3.130 

social  services  3.116 

see  also  Aged 
Occupational  health,  graduate  training  1.69 
Older  workers 

employment  discrimination  10.6 

employment  service  program  10.7 

Operation  Mainstream  10.14 

training  and  retraining  2.73 
On-the-job  Training  2.73 
Open  space  land  7.134 

Greenspan  Program  5.113 

urban  open  space  7.117 
Operations  research 

college  and  university  administration  2.130 

educational  2.109 
Operation  Mainstream  10.14 
Organ  transplantation  1.200 
Outdoor  recreation 

community  project  loans  5.7 

farm  loans  5.14.  3.21,  5.75 

fish  and  wildlife.  See  Pish  and  wildlife 

Indian  lands  8.20 

land  acquisition  8.68 

Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  8.65 

public  lands,  lease  or  transfer  8.81 

recreational       navigation       Improvements 
13.40 

Tennessee  River  basin  33.12 

watershed  developments 
p 

Parent  and  child  centers  26.18 
Participation  loans,  small  business  30.2 
Paramedical  personnel,  see  Allied  health  pro- 
fessions 
Peace  Corps  research  program  10.140 
Pest  control 

animal  disease  and  pest  control  5.97 

forest  Insects  5.41 

plant  diseases  and  pest  control  6.96 
Pesticides  registration  1.35 
Philippines     Republic,     veterans     hospitals 

33.39-33.41 
Physical  disaster  loans  30.12 
Physical  education,  retarded  children  2.11 
Physical  fitness  programs  28.1-28.3 
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Physical  sciences,  basic  research  14.11,  25.71 
Planning  assistance 

economic   development,   district  planning 
6.48 

economic  development,  local  area  planning 
6.47 

flood  control  32.1 

hospitals,  area-wide  health  facilities  1.131 

hospitals,  formula  grants  1.132 

local,  Tennessee  Valley  region  33.8 

public  works  planning  7.153 

rehabilitation  facilities  3.58 

rural  water  facilities  5.9 

State  Technical  Services  Program  6.23 

urban  development  7.160 

urban  planning  research  7.166 

urban  renewal  7.105,  7.112,  7.114 

water  and  land  resources  34.2 
Poisoning,  accident  prevention  1.60 
Police  training,  see  Law  enforcement 
Political  science  research  12.58,  25.74 
Population,  see  Demography;  Census 
Potential  Leaders  in  E:ducatlon  2.95 
Poverty,  see  Low-Income  persons 
PrecoUege  preparation 

Prefabricated  houses,  mortgage  Insurance  7.1 
President's  Council  on  Physical  Fitness  and 

Sports  28.1-28.3 
President's    Youth    Opportunity    Campaign 

15.1  I 

Preschool  children       I 

Head  Start  26.19       • 

health  care  3.96 

health  care,  special  projects 

health  services  3.95 

see  also  Child  health;  Maternal  and  child 
health 
Price  support,  agricultural  5.110 
Prime   contracts   assistance,   small   business 

30.23 
Prisons,  see  Correctional  Institutions 
Primate  research  centers  1.164 
Private  schools 

equipment  loans,  arts  and  humanities  2.105 

equipment  loans,  critical  defense  subjects 
2.103 
Procurement 

small  business  subcontracting  30.26 

small  business,  prime  contracts  assistance 
30.23 
Professional  nurse  training  1 .97 
Project  Transition  12.1 
Proprietary   hospitals,   small  business   loans 

30.5 
Prospective  Teacher  TValnlng  Program  2.32 
Prosthetic  appUances  33.17,  33.33 

research  33.34 
Psychology,  research  12.58, 25.74 
Public  faciUUes' 

construction  loans  7.151 

land,  advance  acquisition  7.155 

planning  advances  7.133 

water  and  sewer  facilities  7.152 
Public  health 

comprehensive  pubUc  health  services  1.112 

disaster  assistance  12.49 

establishing  and  maintaining  services  1.110 

fellowships  1.174 

graduate  training  1.73 

practice  and  research  grants  1.173 

tralneeshlps  and  training  programs   1.113 

tralneeshlps,  continuing  education  1.88 
Public    health    centers,    construction   loans, 

grants  1.133 
PubUc  Health  Service  outpatient  clinics  1.142 
Public  lands 

archeologlcal  Investigations,  salvage  8.82 

outdoor  recreation,  transfer  to  States  and 
locallUee  8.81 

sale,  royalties  to  States  and  cotinties  8.80 
Public  libraries 

construction  2.57 

handicapped,  special  services  2.60 

Interllbrary  coc^eratlon  2.58 

interllbrary  loans  22.2 

services.  Improvement  2.56 
Public  housing 

Alaska  housing  program  7.130 
existing  housing,  leased  7.127 

existing  housing,  purchased  7.128 

Indians  7.128 


low-Income  housing  demonstrations  7.165 

low-rent  public  7.125 

turnkey  housing  7.129 

Public  television,   see  Educational  televi- 
sion 
Public    understanding    of    science,    projects 

25.19 
Public  works,  see  Public  facilities 
Publication  support 

agricultural  materials  5.102 

biomedical  materials  1.288 

Braille  publications  22.1 

historic  documents  19.5 

humanities,  scholarly  and  secondary  works 
24.1 

writers  and  Independent  publishers  24.14 

R 

Radioactive  materials,  see  Nuclear  science  and 

technology 
Radiological  equipment,  civil  defense  12.10 
Radiological  health 

fellowships.  Industrial  medicine  14.7 
health  physics  14.8 

Institutional  training,  specialists  and  tech- 
nicians 1.32 
radiation  control  training  14.15 
research  grants  1.53 
State  safety  programs  1.51 
Railroad  retirement  and  supplementary  an- 
nuities 29.2 
Railroad  unemployment  and  sickness  Insur- 
ance 29.1 
Reactors,  see  Nuclear  science  and  technology 
Reader  service  for  the  blind  3.35 
RecKamation  projects 

Federal  reclamation  projects  8.30 
small  project  loans  8.31 
Recreation 

outdoor,  see  Outdoor  recreation 
retarded  or  handicapped  children,  research 
2.11 
Redevelopment  areas  6.45 
technical  assistance  6.49 
training  2.75 
Refugees 

Cuban,  see  Cuban  refugees 
welfare  planning  3.149 
Regional  action  planning  commissions  6.50 
Regional     development,     areawlde     supple- 
mental grants  7.150 
Regional  Educational  Laboratories  2.134 
Regional  Medical  Libraries  1.283 
Regional  Medical  Program  in  Heart  Disease, 

Cancer,  and  Stroke  1.161 
Regional  resource  centers,  education  of  hand- 
icapped children  2.4 
RehabUltatloi. 

disabled,  basic  services  3.37 
disability  Insurance  3.33 
medical  research  and  training  centers  3.16 
narcotics  addicts  1 .272 

national  study  of  rehabilitation  needs  3.12 
research  grants  3.11 

see    also   Handicapped    persons;    Interna- 
tional social  welfare  activities;  Voca- 
tional rehabilitation 
Rehabilitation  facilities 
construction  3.58 
loans  1.137 

sheltered  workshops,  see  Sheltered  work- 
shops 
Rehabilitation  of  buildings 
historic  structures  7.156 
nonresidential  rehabilitation  loans  30.10 
public  housing,  existing  buildings  7.126 
urban  renewal  7.110 
Rehabilitation  needs,  national  study  3.12 
Relocation  of  businesses 

building  rehabilitation,  loans  30.10 
displaced  businesses,  loans  30.6 
Junkyards  11.7 
Relocation  of  persons 
Cuban  refugees  3.72 
Indians,  off-reservation  8.13 
labor  mobility  demonstration  projects  10.1 
mass  transit  improvements,  effect  7.140 
mortgage  Insurance,  relocated  homes  7.1 
Urban  renewal  33.22 
Repatriated  U.S.  nationals,  assistance  3.146, 

3.147 
Research,  see  specific  fields  of  research 


Residential  vocational  education  schools  2.67 
Resource  management,  national  defense  27.1 
Retirement 

railroad  employees  29.2 
Social  Security  3.165 
River  basins 

comprehensive  planning  8.36 
natural  resource  economics  research  5.128 
river  basin  commissions  34.1 
river  basin  studies  12.35 
watershed  planning  studies  34.2 
see   also   Marine,    harbor,    and   waterfront 
services      and      facilities;      Navigable 
waters 
Rural  areas 

civil  defense  12  15 
Community  Action  Program  26.17 
employment  services  10.44 
schools,  technical  assistance  2.97 
water  facilities,  development  6.10 
water  facilities,  planning  5.9 
see  also  Agriculture;  Rural  renewal 
Rural  electrification  4.45 
Rural  fire  defense  5.36 
Rural  renewal 

demonstration  projects  5.29 
loans  5.28 

resource  development  loans  5.30 
technical  assistance  5.27 
s 
Saline  water  conversion  8.96 
Samoa,  see  American  Samoa 
School  administration  research  2.143 
School  construction 

disasters,  reconstruction  2.84 
Federally-affected  areas  2.83 
Federal  properties,  schools  on  2.85 
School  desegregation,  see  Equal  Educational 
Opportunities  Program 
School  dropouts 

prevention  programs  2.88 
Youth  Opportunity  Centers  10.35 
see  also  Youth  programs 
School  libraries,  resource  acquisition  2.100 
School  lunches 

breakfast  program  5.56 
cash  assistance  5.54 
commodity  procurement  5.55 
equipment  5.57 

school  lunch  program  5.53-5.57 
special  milk  program  5.58 
Science  education 

advanced  seminars  25.16 

College     Science     Improvement     Prograni 

(COSIP)   25.30 
colleges.  Institutional  grants  25.45 
colleges  teachers,  academic  year  institutes 

25.26 
college  teachers,   Inservlce  seminars  25.32 
college     teachers,     research     participation 

25.34 
course  content  improvement  25.2 
curriculum  improvement  25.31 
Departmental    Science    Development    Pro- 
gram 25.46 
elementary  teachers,  supplementary  proj- 
ects 25.8 
graduate   assistants,   summer   tralneeshlps 

25.17 
graduate  education,  special  projects  25.18 
graduate  facilities  25.48 
graduate  fellowships  25.15 
high   school-college    cooperation    program 

25.5 
high  school  teachers,  academic  year  Insti- 
tutes 25.7 
high  school  teachers,  Inservlce  Institutes 

25.10 
high  school  teachers,  research  participation 

25.6 
high   school   teachers,   summer   institutes 

25.1 
high  school  teachers,  supplemental  projects 

25.8 
high    school    teachers,    training   program 

25.9 
NATO  .fellowships  25.20 
nuclear  science,  faculty  143,  14,4 
pre-college  25.3,  25.4 
post  doctoral  fellowships  2553-25.25 
public  understanding  of  science  25.19 
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science  club*  2  99 

science  faculty  fellowships  25  22 

teachers,  graduate  programs  26. IS 

undergraduates,  research  participation 
25  33 

undergraduates,  special  projects  26  38 

University  Science  Development  Program 
25.47 

Visiting  SclentUt  Program  25  37 
Science  manpower  studies  26  67 
Science  planning  and  policy  studies  25.65 
Science  youth  activities  2  99 
Sclentinc  and  technical  Information,  see  In- 
formation sources  and  services 
Scientific  equipment 

Federal  surplus  personal  property  19.2,  19.4 

Instruments,  calibration  services  6.16 

radioactive  sources,  loan  14.1 

specialized  research  equipment  25  80 

undergraduate  Instruction  25  36 
Sea  Grant  Program  25  85.  25  88 
Secondary    education,    see    Elementary    and 

secondary  education 
Selective  Service 

educational  rejectees,  rehabilitation  10  36 

medical  rejectees,  referral  services  1.127 
Senior  citizens,  see  Aged 
Sensory  diseases,  see  Neurological  and  sensory 

diseases 
Servlcepti^n.  see  Military  personnel 
Sewage  facilities 

Appalachla  13.100 

public  faclllUes  granU  7.162 

waste  treatment  works  8.39 
Shellfish,  health  services  research  1  58 
Sheltered  workshops 

client  services,  improvement  3.56 

Improvement  grants  3.54 

technical  assistance  3.57 

training  services  3.55 
Ship  exchange  program  6  28 
Shipbuilding 

construction    differential    subsidies    6.26, 
629 

fishing  vessels,  8  46.  8.47 

nuclear  ship  research  and  development  6.26 
Small  business 

counseling  30.19 

defense  production  pools  30.28 

direct  loans  30.1 

displaced  businesses.  loans  30.6 

economic  Injury  disasters  30.13 

economic  opportunity  loans  30.7,  30.8 

guaranteed  loans  30.3 

lease  guaranty  30.9 

local  development  companies  30.16 

management  training  30.20 

management  publications  20.21 

nonresidential      buildings,     rehabilitation 
loans  30.10 

participation  loans  30.2 

privately-owned  health  facilities  30.5 

pool  loans  30.4 

prime  contracts  assistance  30.23 

procurement  assistance  30.23 

procurement,  subcontracting  30.26 

procurement      subcontracting,      minority 
group  firms  30.27 

product  disaster  loans  30.14 

research  and  development  pools  30.28 

research  under  contract  30.29 

State  development  companies  30.15 

surplus  property  sales  30.24 

technology  utilization  30.22 

trade  adjustment  loans  30.11 
Small  business  Investment  companiea 

debentures  30.18 

licensing  30.17 
Small  business  set-asides  30.23 
Smith-Hughes  Act  2.68 
Smithsonian  Institution 

foreign  currency  program  31.2 

research 

asaistantshlps,  assoclatesbips  31.1 
Smoking,  National  Clearinghouse  for  Smok- 
ing and  Health  1.31 
Snow  surveys  5.76  • 

Social  Security 

disabled  applicants  3.32 

disability  insurance  3.167 

retirement   insurance   3.16C 


survivor's  insurance  3.166 

veteran's  crediu  2  170 

vocational  rebabilitaUon  3.34 
Social  sciences 

doctoral  dissertation  support  2S.76 

research.  12  58,  26.74 
Social  welfare,  see  International  social  wel- 
fare programs;  Welfare  and  social  serv- 
ices 
Social  work 

child  welfare  training  3  88 

fellowships,  social  welfare  3.18 

medical  social  work  3.89 

veterans  33.36 

see     also     International     social     welfare; 
Welfare  and  social  services 
Soil  conservation 

Agricultural    Conservation    Program    5.70. 
5  112 

Appalachia  5.116 

Appalachla,  land  stablizatlon  5.18 

conservation  districts  5.64 

Cropland  Adjustment  Program  5.70.  5.113 

Cropland  Conversion  Program  5.14.  5.70 

Great  Plains  Program  5.72 

Indian  lands  8.16 

reclamation  of  lands  8.30.  831 

resource    consetratlon    and    development, 
loans  5  68 

resource    conservation    and    development, 
planning  5.66 

resource    conservation    and    development, 
technical  services  5.67 

soil  and  water  conservation  loans  5.53 

soil  surveys  5.65 

water  and  land  reeources  planning  34.2 

water  development,  soil  conservation  loans 

5  20 

see  also  Flood  control;  Water  resources 

Soldier's  and  Sailor's  Civil  Relief  33.2 

Solid  waste  dispiosal 

planning  and  surveys  grants  1 .57 
mining  wastes,  grants  and  contracts  8.70 
research  and  demonstrations  1 .56 

Space,  see  Astronautics  and  space 

Special  Impact  Program  10.13 

Sports  Ashing,  see  Fish  and  wildlife 

Standard  reference  data  6.12 

Standards  programs 
calibration  and  test,  scientific  instruments 

6  15 

standard  reference  data  6.12 

standard  reference  materials  6.13 

weights  and  measures  6.10 
State  development  companies  30.15 
State  educational  agencies 

consultive  services,  early  childhood  educa- 
Uon  2.95 

consultive  services,  health  related  2.96 

consultive  services,  rural  schools  2.97 

cooperative  programs  to  strengthen,  basic 
grants  2  92 

cooperative  programs  to  strengthen,  special 
projects  2.93 

educational  television  2.55 

personnel  development  2.94 

statistical  services,  improvement  2.107 
State  marine  schools  6.25 
State  Technical  Services  Program 

planning  grants  6.23 

referral  services  6.22 

special  merit  programs  6.21 

State  programs  6.20 
Statistical  data  and  services 

commodity  and  Industry  analyses  6.4 

educational  statistics,  see  Educational  sta- 
tistics 

international  statistics  6.36 

social  welfare,  demography  3.154 

training,  technical  services  for  State,  local 
governments  6.34 

see  also  Census;   Information  sources  and 
services 
Stroke,  regional  medical  program  1.161 
Student  financial  aid 

College  Work-SttKly  2.37 

Cuban,  health  professions  1.89 

Cuban  loan  programs  2.36.  3.73 

Educational  Opportunity  Grants  2.34 

fellowships,  see  Fellowships 

"GI  Bill "  33.9 


health  professions  1.86 

Insured  loans  2.33 

National    Defense    Graduate    Fellowships 

2.31 
nurse  education  1.93 
veterans  33.9 

vocational  education,  work-study  plan  2.71 
war  orphans  33.16 
Sugarbeets  and  cane,  stabilization  6.107 
Suicide  prevention  research  1.271 
Stunmer  Youth  Program  26.10 
Supplementary  educational  centers  and  serv- 
ices 2.98 
Surplus  property,  see  Federal  surplus  prop- 
erty 
Surplus  Property  Utilization  Program  4.10 
Siu-vivor's  Insurance,  Social  Security  3.166 
Sustaining  University  Program,  NASA  23  1, 
23.2 

T 

Teacher  Corps  2.44 
Teacher  education 

adult  basic  education  2.64 
computer  usage  25.52 
encouragement  of  educational  careers  2.43 
graduate   assistantshlps,  summer  trainee- 
ships  25.17 
higher  education,  see  College  and  univer- 
sity faculties 
higher  education  personnel  training  2.30 
InstltutiotuU  assistance  grants  2.29 
International    Teacher   Development   Pro- 
gram 2.155 
National  Teaching  Fellowships  2.26 
Potential  Leaders  Training  Program  2.94 
prospective  teacher  fellowships  2.32 
recruitment  2.41 

research  participation,  science  teachers  25  6 
school  desegregation  institute  2.82 
science,  academic  year  institutes  25.7 
science,     high    school  college     cooperative 

program  25.5 
science,  high  school  teacher  training  25.9 
science,  in-service  institutes  25.10 
science,  pre-college  program  25.3,  25.4 
science,  summer  institutes  25.1 
science,  supplementary  projects  25.8 
summer  seminars  abroad  2.154 
technical    assistance,    less    well-developed 

countries  2.150 
vocational  education 
Teacher  exchange  programs  2.154 
Teacher    institutes,    see   Science    education; 

Teacher  education 
Teacher  recruitment  2.41,  2.43 
Technology  transfer,  small  business  30.22 
Television,  see  Educational  television 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

agricultural  chemical  development  32.2 
electric  power  supply  and  utilization  32.3 
flood  hazard  adjustment  32.1 
forestry  and  woodlands  32.4 
industrial  development  32.13 
industrial  development,  electric  power  32  5 
industrial  development,  forestry  32.6 
Land    Between   the    Lakes    demonstration 

32.7 
local  planning  assistance  32.8 
mineral  resources  development  32.9 
outdoor  recreation  32.12 
topographic,  navigation  charts  32.16 
tributary  area  development  32.15 
water  quality  control  32.14 
water  resources,  multiple  use  development 

32.10 
waterway  development  32.11 
Theatre,  support  24.16 
Thesauri,  educational  2.123 
Timber  development.  Appalachla  5.4 
Topographic    mapping,    minerals    industries 

8.76 
Trade  adjustment  allowances  10.30 
Trade  fairs  agricultural  products  6.80 
Trailer  courts,  mortgage  insurance  7.1 
Translation  programs 

agricultural  scientific  publications  5.102 
biomedical  1.284 

Foreign     Science     information     program 
25.57 
Transportation 

high  speed,  research  11.1 
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highways,  see  Highways 

urban,  see  Urban  mass  transportation 
Travel.    Visit    U.S.    Program    6.18 
Trust    Territories    of    the    Pacific,   civil   ad- 
ministration 8.85 
Tuberculosis 

control,  formula  grants  1.36 

special  project  grants  1.37 
Turnkey  housing  7.129 
Two-year  college,  faculty  training  2.40 

TJ 

Underdeveloped  countries,  teacher  training, 

technical  assistance  2.150 
Undergraduate  Instructional  equipment  2.23 
Undergraduate  research  participation  25.33 
Undergraduate      science      curriculum      Im- 
provement 25.31 
Unemployment 

displaced  automobile  workers  10.31 

small     business     procurement     assistance 

30.27 
trade  adjustment  allowance  10.30 
training,  see  Manpower  development  and 

training;    Work  training 
unemployment  insurance   10.29 
United  States  Employment  Service 
see    also    Employment    and    employment 
services 
United  States  Employment  Service  10.32 
United  States-Italy  cooperative  science  pro- 
gram 25.13 
United  States-Japan  cooperative  medical  sci- 
ence program  1.167 
United  States-Japan  cooperative  science  pro- 
gram 25.61 
United  States  Soldier's  Home  12.56 
University     Science    Development    Program 

25.47 
Unsound  structures,  demolition  7.121 
Upward  Bound  26.16 
Urban  beautificatlon 

improvement  grants  7.118 
open  space  land  7.117 
Urban  information  clearinghouse  7.175 
Urban  information  and  technical  assistance 

7.172 
Urban  mass  transportation 
demonstrations  7.141 
grants  and  loans  7.147 
managerial  training  7.145 
new  systems  7.143 
relocation  of  businesses  7.140 
research  grants  7.142 
technical  studies  7.144 
training  grants  7.146 
Urban  planning  assistance  7.160 
Urban  planning  research  and  demonstrations 

7.166 
Urban  renewal 
areawlde  supplemental  grants  7.150 
beautificatlon  and  improvement  7.118 
code  enforcement  7.120 
demolition  of  unsound  structures  7.121 
demonstration  projects  7.164 
planning  advances  7.105 
planning,  community  renewal  7.114 
planning,    general    neighborhood    renewal 

7.112 
project  loans  and  grants  7.108 
rehabUltation  of  buildings  7.110 
technical  and  professional  services  7.107 
temporary  loans,  slum  clearance  7.106 
see  also  Community  development;   neigh- 
borhood renewal 
Urban  research  and  technology  7.163 
Urban  studies,  fellowships  7.174 

V 

Vending  stands  for  the  blind  3.42 
Venereal  disease,  control  programs  1.50 
Veterans 

burial  benefits  33.12 

burial  flags  33.37 

burial.  National  Cemeteries,  see    National 
Cemeteries 

business  loans,  guaranteed  or  Insured  33.19 

Civil  Service  preference  15.2 

contact  service,  benefits  Information  33.5 

death  pension,  dependents  33.13 

dental  care  33.43,  33.44 


disability,  non-service  connected  33.7, 38.15 
disability,  service  connected  33.6 
disabled,  automobiles  33.11 
disabled,  death  benefit  to  dependents 

33.13 
disabled,  housing  33.10 
dishonorable      discharges,      rehabilitation 

certificates  10.25 
domiciliary  care  33.25 
domiciliary  care.  State  Institutions  33.26 
educational  assistance  33.7 
farm  loans,  guaranteed  or  Insured  33.20 
guardianship,  minor  children  33.1 
hospitals,  contract  33.24 
hospitals,  bcneral  and  psychiatric  33.23 
hospitals,  construction  33.30 
hospitals.  State  facilities  construction  33.31 
housing,  direct  loans  33.21 
housing,  loans,  guaranteed  or  Insured  33.18 
housing,  mortgage  insurance  and  loans  7.1 
housing,  urban  renewal  displacement  33.22 
Indemnities,    death    compensation   to   de- 
pendents 33.4, 33.14 
inpatient  care  33.23 
job  counseling,  placement  10.39 
life  Insurance,  commercial  premium  guar- 
anty 33.2 
life  Insurance,  reopening  33.3 
medical  Information  exchange  33.38 
medical  personnel  training  33.42,  33.45 
medical  research  33.35 
nursing  home  care  33.27-33.29 
Philippine  Republic,  medical  grants  33.39- 

33.41 
prescription  services  33.32 
Project  Transition  12.1 
prosthetic  appliances  33.17,  33.33 
prosthetic  research  33.34 
Social  Security  credits  2.170 
social  work  33.36 
Soldier's  liome  12.56 

war  orphan's  educational  assistance  33.16 
war  risk  insurance.  World  War  I  33.4 
Virgin  Islands 

civil  administration  8.87 
Community  Action  Program  26.20 
Virus-leukemia  research  1.180 
Visit  U.S.  Program  6.18 
Visiting  Scientist  Program  25.37 
Visual  arts  24.17 
Vocational  education 
Appalachia  13.100 
apprenticeship  10.19 
Cuban  refugees  3.76 
currlculvmi  development  2.138,  2.140 
George-Barden  Act  allotments  2.69 
machine  tool  loans  12.54 
manpower  development,  see  Manpower  de- 
velopment and  training 
personnel  training  2.40 
residential    vocational    education    schools 

2.67 
Smith-Hughes  Act  allotments  2.68 
Vocational  Education  Act  allotments  2.70 
Work-Study  Program  2.71 
Vocational  educational  facilities 
Appalachia  2.65 

area  vocation  education  schools  2.66 
Vocational  rehabilitation 
blind  3.41 

expansion  of  services  3.39 
innovation  grants  3.38 
research  and  training  centers  3.15 
Selective  Service  rejectees  10.36 
sheltered  workshops,  see  Sheltered  work- 
shops 
Social  Security  beneficiaries  3.34 
veterans  33.8 
Vocational  rehabilitation  personnel  training 
blind  vocational  training,  graduate  courses 

3.65 
deaf,  interpreters  3.64 
inservice  training  3.62 
short-term  training  3.63 
teaching  grants,  institutions  3.60 
tralneeshlps  3.61 
training  grants  3.59 
Voluntary  medical  Insurance  3.161 
Volunteers  In  Service  to  America   (VISTA) 
26.3 


War  orphans  educational  assistance  33.16 
Water  pollution 

quality    control,    Tennessee    River    basin 

32.14 
research,  development,  and  demonstration 

grants  and  contracts  8.37 
river  basins,  comprehensive  planning  8.36 
State  and  interstate  agency  programs  8.38 
training  grants,  research  fellowships  8.35 
waste  treatment  works  construction  8.39 
Water  Research  Information  Center  8.93 
Water  resources 

atmospheric  water  resources  8.32 

Indian  lands  8.16 

Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  8.65 

land  and  water  research  5.127 

planning,  land  and  water  resources  34.2 

pollution,  see  Water  pollution 

reclamation  projects  8.30,  8.31 

research,  fish  and  wildlife  resources  8.61 

research  grants  and  contracts  8.91,  8.92 

research.  State  allotments  8.90 

reservoirs,  construction  12.39 

river  basin  commissions  34.1 

river  basin  studies  12.35 

saline  water  conversion  8.96 

scientific  information  center  8.93 

snow  surveys  5.76 

soil  conservation  loans  5.20  j 

surveys,  investigations  8.77  | 

Tennessee  River  basin  32.14 

training.  State  allotments  8.90 

treatment  plants,  see  Water  systems  and 

treatment 
watershed  investigations  5.128 
watershed  protection  5.6,  5.78 
Water  systems  and  treatment 
Appalachla  13.100 
public  facilities  grants  7.152 
rural  areas  5.9,  5.10 
Weather  modification  25.77 

atmospheric  water  resources  8.32 
Weights  and  measures  6.10 
Welfare  and  social  services 
aged,  sec  Aged 
Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 

3.80 
blind,  see  Blind 
deaf,  see  Deaf 
demographic  studies  3.152 
disabled  persons,  see  Disabled  persons 
educational  research  fellowships  3.18 
cooperative  research  and  demonstrations 
Community  Action  I>rogram,  see  Commu- 
nity Action  Program 
emergency  welfare  services  3.148 
Indians,  see  Indians 
Kerr- Mills  Program,  medical  care  3.142 
old-age  assistance,  see  Old  age  assistance 
medical  care  studies  3.153 
refugees,  welfare  planning  3.149 
repatriated  U.S.  nationals  3.146,  3.147,  3.150 
research  and  demonstration  grants  3.19 
research  grants  3.11 
statistical  services  3.154 
veterans,  see  Veterans 
see  also  Child  welfare;  International  social 
welfare  programs;  Maternal  and  child 
health:  Social  work 
Wetlands,  wildlife  management  8.57 
Wheat 

processor  marketing  certificates  5.117 
stabilization  certificates  5.108 
White  House  Fellows  16.100 
White  pine  blister  rust  control  5.42 
Wildlife,  see  Fish  and  wildlife 
Women  workers 

employment  assistance  10.22 
training  and  retraining  2.72 
Work  Experience  Program  3.151 
Work-study  programs 
College  Work-Study  2.37 
vocational  education,  work-study  2.71 
Work  training 

apprenticeship  10.19 

Concentrated  Employment  Program  (CEP) 

10.12 
Human   Resources   Development   Program 
10.42 
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Inatltutlonal  training  10  38 
Job  Corps  36.1 

Neighborhood  Touth  Corp«  10.1»-lOa* 
New  C«r«ers  Procmn   10 1& 
older  workers  10  15 
on-the-job  training  3.73 
Oper:\tlon  Mainstream  10.14 
prisoners,  pilot  program  10  38 
Special  Impact  Program  10.13 
Writers.  noo-proRt  publishers,  support  24  14 

T 

Youth  Opportunity  Centers  1035 

Youth  programs 

agricultural  employment,  seasonal  I0.T7 
foreign   exchange   programs,   aee   Interna- 
tional education 
4-H  Youth  Development  5.134 
Job  Corps  26.1 

NelRhborhood  Youth  Corps  10  16  10  18 
Presidents  Youth  Opportunity  Campaign 

15  I 
summer  program  26.10 
Youth  Opportunity  Centers  10.35 

Dep.artment     or    Health.     Edttcattok.     and 
WixrAAE    (Nos.    14) 

Tl>e  following  la  the  verified  list  ol  pro- 
Rranij  for  the  Department  of  Healtb.  Edu- 
c<vUon.  aad  Welf;ure.  Following  this  list  are 
t.\»  program  f'.pscrlptiona  received. 

The  listing  ot  program*  for  U«e  Public 
Health  Service  does  not  reflect  the  recently 
announced  reorganization  which  divides 
PH3  into  the  National  Institutes  ot  Health, 
the  Health  Services  and  Mental  Health  Ad- 
mlnlEtratlon.  and  tlie  Consumer  Protecuon 
and  Environmental  Health  Service. 
HEALTH.  EDUCATION.  AND  WBUARE— 
PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 

.     Office  or  the  StTRCiON  General 

OmCE  OF  COMPaEIlEMSlVE  HEALTH  PLANNING 

No.  11  Area  Wide  Comprehensive  Health 
Planning— Project  Cranu  (sec.  314(b) ) 
( answered  i 

No.  12  Comprehensive  State  Health  Plan- 
ning—Formula Grants  (sec.  311(3)) 
( answered » 

No.  13  Projects  for  Services  Development 
(health  services  development  projects) 
(sec.  314  (et  ( answered  » 

No.  1  4  Pro)ecU  for  Training.  Studies,  and 
Demonstrations  in  Comprehensive  Health 
Plannln,;  (answered) 

No.  15     Comprehensive  Public  Health  Ser\- 
Ices.    (see.  3i4id»  >  (answered) 
OFFICE   OF   i.nter:«ational   reseabch 

No.  1.9  Foreign  Currency  Program — Inter- 
national Medical  Research.  Studies,  and 
Translations 

BcaxAU   OF   DtszASS  Prxvxntx>m   and 

Kntuovmsittai.  Contbol 

national  center  for  .\m  poLLtrnoH  control 

No.   1  20     Air     Pollution     Control     Program 

Grants 
No.  1  21     Air  Pollution  Research  Grants 
No.  1  22     Air  Pollution  Su^^•ey  amd  Demon- 
stration Grants 
No.  1 .23     Air  Pollution  Training  Grants 
No.  1.24     Air  Pollution  Fellowship  Grants 

NATIONAL     CXKTEa     FOB     CHRONIC     MSKASE 
CONTBOL 

No.  1.25  Chronic  Disease  and  Health  Prob- 
lems of  the  Aged  Formula  Grants 

No.  1.26  Chronic  Disease  Research  Grants 
(answered* 

No.  1.27  Chronic  Disease  Research  Train- 
ing (answered) 

No.  1.28  Cancer  Control  (belpe  States  with 
project  grants) 

No.  1  29     Cancer  Control  Training  Grants 

No.   130     Heart  Disease  Control 

No.  131  National  Clearing  House  for  Smok- 
ing and  Health 

No.  1.33  Neurological  and  Seiisory  Disease 
Service  Program 

No.  1  34  Neurological  and  Sensory  Disease 
Service  Training  Programs 


McriDirAi.  ooaacmrKASU  oanAss  cbmtbb 

No.  1.35  Pertletdee  Registration  (reeearch 
contracts)  

Ho.  136  TubereuToBla  OontroJ  (formula 
grants) 

No.  1  37    Tuberculosis  Special  Project  Grants 

no.  138  Communicable  Disease  Research 
Grants 

No.  139  Training  In  Control  of  Com- 
municable Disease*  (State  and  local  of- 
ficials  are   eligible   for  this   training) 

No.  1.40  Community  rmmunl«atlon  Pro- 
gram 

No,  1  50  Venereal  Disease  Control  Program 
(project  grants) 

NATIONAL   CBNTER    FOB   R.\DIOLOCICAL   HEALTH 

No.   151     State  Radiological  HeaHh  Programs 
No.   1  52     Radiological    Health    InaUtutlonal 

Training  (speclaUsto  and  Technicians) 
No.  153     Radiological       Health       Research 

Grants 

N'.TIONAL    CENTTR    FOB    URBAN    A1«D    INDCSTRIAL 
HEALTH 

No.  1.54  Environmental  Sanitation  Research 
Grants 

No.  1.55  Environmental  Health  Training 
Programs   (research  training  grants) 

No.  156  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Demonstra- 
tion Studies.  Investigations,  and  Re- 
search Grants 

No.  157  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Planning 
(grants  for  solid  waste  disposal  surveys 
and  plans) 

No.  158  GranU  for  Dairy,  Shellfish,  and 
other  Food  and  Pood  Services  Research 

No.  1.59  Occupational  Health— Graduate 
Training 

No.  160  Injury  Control — Emergency  Medi- 
cal Services.  Burn  Injuries.  Preventing 
and  Treatment  of  Accidental  Poisoning! 

No.  161  Training  Services  for  Accident  Pre- 
vention— Fellowships 

No.  162  Training  Services  for  Accident  Pre- 
vention— Research  Training 

Bureau  of  Hbalth  Manpower 

OrVlilON      OF     ALLIED      HEALTH      MANPOWER 

Educational  Development  Program  Branch 
No.  1  70    Development  of  New  Methods  (de- 
velopment   of    curricula    for    the    allied 

health  professions) 
No.  1.71     Curriculum  Improvement  Grants — 

Improvement  of  Training  In  the  Allied 

Health  Professions 
No.  1.72    Traineesiilp    Grants — Training    in 

the  Allied  Health  Professions 
No.  1.73     Graduate  Public   Health  Training 

Grants 

Manpower  Resources  Brancli 
No.  1.74    Public       Health       Tralneeshlps— 

Training 

DIVISTON    OF    DENTAL    HEALTH 

Research  Grants  Branch 

No  1.75  Grants  for  AppUed  Dental  Re- 
search 

No.  1  70     Research  Training 

No.   1 .77     Research  Fellowships 

Community  Prognunfi  Branch 

No.  178  Dentai  Care  Administration  (con- 
tracts with  dental  schools.  State  health 
departments,  etc.) 

No.  179  Dental  Health  Program  In  Com- 
munities (formula  grants) 

No.  1  80  Control  of  Dental  Disease  (grant 
program  that  part  of  sec.  314(d)  of  the 
PHS  Act) 

Education  and  Facilities  Branch 

No.  181  Dental  Continuing  Education 
Grants 

No.  1  82  Dental  Auxiliary  UUlUalion  Train- 
ing Grants 

No.  183     Dental  Fellowships 

DIVISION    or    HEALTH     MANPOWER    EBUCATIONAL 
S^VICLS 

Health  Manpower  Grants  Branch 

No  184  Health  Professions  Educational 
(Medical   School)    Improvement  Granw 


No.  1.85     Schools  for  tbe  Health  Professions 

Student   Loan   and   Scholarship  Grants 

Branch 

No.  1  86     Health   Professions  Student  Loan 

Program 
No.  1.87  Scholarship  GranU  to  Schools  of 
Medicine.  Dentistry.  Osteopathy,  Optom- 
etry. Podiatry,  or  Pharmacy 
No.  1.88  Public  Healtb  Training — Trainee- 
ships  (continuing  education  for  health 
professions ) 

Foreign  .Students  Education  Branch 
No.  1.88     Cuban  Health  Professions  Btudent 
Loan  Program 

DIVISION    OF    NURSING 

Nurse  Education  and  Training  Branch 

Con«(ruc(ton  Grants  Section 

No.  IJW     Construction    and    Renovation    of 

Nursing  Schools 
No.  1.91     Nursing — Diploma  Schools — To  En- 
courage Private  School 

Projects  Grants  Section 
No.  192     Nursing— ConUacts     To     Encour- 
age Pull  Utilization  of  Nursing  Educa- 
tional Talent    (Identify  youth  and  en- 
courage high  school  graduation) 
No.  1S3    Nursing  Student  Loan  Program 
No.  1  94     Nursing  Scholarships  (educaUonal 
opportunity  grants) 

Training  Grants  Section 
No.  1  95     Special     Fellowships     in     Nursing 

Research 
No.  1.96     Nurse  Scientist  Graduate  Training 
GranU  (instituUonal  professional  train- 
ing to  the  Ph.  D.) 
No.  1.97     Professional     Nurse     Tralneeshlps 
Nursing— Instructional        Improvement 
(project  granu  to  Improve  teaching) 
Nurse  Research  Grants  Branch 
No.  1.98    Nurse  Research  GranU  Program 

DIVISION    OF    PHYSICIAN    MANPOWIB 

Educational  Facitities  Branch 
No.  1.99       Teaching     FaclUtles     for     Allied 
Health  Professions — Construction  Grants 
No.  1.100     Health     Professions    Educational 
FaclUtles  Construction 

Bureau  of  Health  Services 

DIVISION  of  medical  CARE  ADMINISTRATION 

No.  1.110  Establishing  and  Malntaliunr; 
PubUc  Hearth  Services  (part  of  sec 
314(c)  of  the  PHS  Act). 

No.  1.111  Community  Health  Services  Par- 
ticularly for  the  ChronlcaUy  111  and  Aged 
(Project  Aid)  (part  of  Sec.  314(e)  of 
the  PHS  Act ) 

No.  l.lia  Comprehensive  Public  Health 
Services  (sec.  314(d)  of  the  PHS  Act) 

No.  1.113  Public  Health  Tralneeshlp  and 
Training  Programs 

No.  1.114  Health  Services  for  Agrlcultur.il 
Migratory  Workers 

No.  1.115  Continuing  Education  In  Geron- 
tology (contracte  with  universities) 

health  plannxnc  bbancu 
No.      1.116     Comprehensive     State     Hefilth 
Planning   Program    (sec.   314(a)    of   the 
PHS  Act) 
No.  1.117     Areawlde  Health  Planning  Project 

GranU  (Sec.  314(b)  of  the  PHS  Act) 
No.  1.118    Training,  Studies,  or  Denaonsua- 
tions    In    Compreliensive    Health    Plan- 
ning 

RESEARCH  BRANCH 

No.  1.119  Community  Health  Services  Re- 
GranU 

No.  1  120  Community  Health  Services  Re- 
search Fellowships 

No.  1.121  Community  Health  Services  Re- 
search Training  Grants  Program  (re- 
search training) . 

No.  1.122  Medical  Care  Services — Research 
Training  (here?) 
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HEALTH  ECONOMICS  BRANCH 

No.  1 .133  Health  Economics  Research  GrtuiU 
Program 

No.  1.124  Health  Economics  Research  Fel- 
lowships 

No.  1.125  Health  Economics  Research 
Training  Grants 

Home  Health  and  Related  Services  Branch 
No.  1.126     Home     Health     Services     GranU 
(sec.  314(b).  PHS  Act) 

DIVISION  OF  DIRECT  HEALTH  SERVICES 

No.  1.127    Health  Referral  Services  for  Armed 
Forces  Medical  Rejectees   (granu  under 
sec.  314(e),  PHS  Act) 
No.  1.128     Hawaii  Leprosy  Paymente 
No.  1.129     CarvIUe  Hospital  for  Leprosy 

DIVISION  OF  HEALTH  MOBILIZATION 

No.  1.130  Emergency  Health  Training  and 
Community  Preparedness    (answered) 

DIVISION    OF    HOSPITAL    AND    MEDICAL   FACILITIES 

State  Plans  Branch 

No.  1.131  Area-wide  Health  Facility  Plan- 
ning—Project GranU  (sec.  314(b),  PHS 
Act) 

No.  1.132  Hospital  and  Health  Centers  Plan- 
ning—Formula GranU  (sec.  314(a),  PHS 
Act) 

Health  Facilities  Services  Branch 
No.  1.133     Hospitals      and      Public      Health 
Centers  Construction  Loans  and  GranU 
No.  1.134     Hospitals    and    Medical    Facilities 

Modernization  Loans  and  GranU 
No.  1.135     Diagnostic  or  Treatment  Centers 

Construction  Loans  and  GranU 
No.  1.136     Long-Term   Care   Facilities   Con- 
struction Loans  or  GranU 
No.  1.137    Rehabilitation  Facilities  Loans 
No.  1.138     Appalachian     Regional     Develop- 
ment— Health     Facilities     Construction 
and  Operation 

DIVISION     OF     INDIAN     HEALTH 

No.  1.139     The  Indian  Health  Program 

No.  1.140    Sanitation  Facilities  for  American 

Indians 
No.  1.141     The  Indian  Health  Facilities  Pro- 
gram 

PUBLIC      HEALTH      SERVICE      OtTTPATIENT     CLINIC 

No.  1.142     Outpatient  Clinic 

National   Institutes  or   Health 

OFFICE    OF    international    RESEARCH 

No.  1.160  International  Centers  for  Medical 
Research  and  Training 

No.  1.151  International  Postdoctoral  Re- 
search Fellovirshlps 

No.  1.152  PHS  Fellows  Studying  In  Foreign 
Laboratories 

No.  1.153  Training  Grants  and  Direct 
Tralneeshlps 

No.  1.154     Visiting  Program 

No.  1.155  Research  Grants  to  Foreign  In- 
stitutions and  International  Organiza- 
tions 

No.  1.156     Research  ContracU 

No.  1.157  United  States-Japan  Cooperative 
Medical  Science  Program 

OFFICE    OF    administrative    MANAGEMENT 

No.  1.158     Research  ContracU 

DIVISION    OF   ENVIRONMENTAL    HEALTH   SCIENCES 

No.  1.159     GranU   for   Extramural  Research 
No.  1.160     GranU    for   Research    Training — 
Tralneeshlps  and  Fellowships 

DIVISION    OF    REGIONAL    MEDICAL    PROGRAMS 

No.  1.161  Regional  Medical  Programs  (in 
heart  disease,  cancer,  and  strokes) 

DIVISION  OF  RESEARCH  FACILITIES  AND  RESOURCES 

Health  Research  Facilities  Branch 
No.  1.162     Health    Research   Facilities   Con- 
struction 

Animal   Resources   Branch 
No.  1.163     Animal  Resources  Program 
No.  1.164    National  Primate  Research  C!en- 
ter  Program 


General  CJlInlcal  Research  Centers  Branch 
No.  1.165     General  CUnlcal  Research  Centers 

General  Research  Support  Branch 
No.  1.166     Health      Sciences      Advancement 

Awards 
No.  1.167    Research      in      the      Biomedical 
Sciences 

Special  Research  Resources  Branch 
No.  1.168    Special  Research  Resources 

Scientific   and  Technical   Information 
Resources  Branch 
No.  1.169     Scientific  and  Technical  Informa- 
tion    (encouragement    or    research    by 
means   of   project   grants   and   research 
granU) 

DIVISION    OF    RESEARCH    GRANTS 

GranU  Management  Branch 

No.  1.170  Research  Fellowships  and  Trainee- 
ships  In  Health 

No.  1.171  Clinical  Cancer  Training — Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute 

No.  1.172     Research  Project  GranU 

No.  1.173  GranU  for  Public  Health  Prac- 
tice and  Research  (part  of  comprehen- 
sive health  planning,  under  Sec.  314, 
PHS  Act) 

Career  Development  Branch 

No.  1.174  Public  Health  Service  Fellow- 
ship Grants 

No.  1.175  Public  Health  .Service  Research 
Training  Grants 

No.  1.176     Training  GranU  (international) 

CLINICAL    CENTER 

No.  1.177     Clinical  Center 

NATIONAL    CANCER    INSTITUTE 

No.  1.180     Special  Virus-Leukemia   Program 

(mostly  research  contracU) 
No.  1.181     Control      project     granU      (now, 

part  of  sec.  314(a)   of  PHS  Act) 
No.  1.182     Research  GranU 
No.  1.183     Fellowships 
No.  1.184     Research      Career      Development 

Awards 
No.  1.185    Research  Training  GranU 
No.  1.186     Clinical    Research    (budgeted    as 

part  of  research  training  granU) 

NATIONAL     HEART    INSTITUTE 

No.  1.190  Artificial  Heart  Program  (research 
program  mostly  by  research  contracU) 

No.  1.191     Research  GranU 

No.  1.192     Fellowships 

No.  1.193  Research  Career  Development 
Awards 

No.  1.194  Research  Training  GranU — Heart 
Disease  Training  Program 

No.  1.195  Graduate  Clinical  Training-Heart 
Disease 

No.  1.196  Cerebrovascular  Clinical  Trainee- 
ships 

No.  1.197  Cerebrovascular  Training  Pro- 
grams 

NATIONAL    INSTITUTE    OF   ALLERGY    AND 
INFECTIOUS    DISEASES 

No.  1.200  Organ  Transplantation  (research 
mostly  by  research  contracU) 

No.  1.201     Gorgas  Memorial  Laboratory 

No.  1.202     Research  GranU 

No.  1.203     Fellowships 

No.  1.204  Research  Career  Development 
Awards 

No.  1.205     Research  Training  GranU 

NATIONAL    INSTITtJTE    OF    ARTHRITIS    AND 
METABOLIC     DISEASES 

No.  1.210     Research  GranU 

No.  1.211     Fellowships 

No.  1.212     Research      Career      Development 

Awards 
No.  1.213     Research  Training  GranU 

NATIONAL     INSTITUTE     OF     CHILD      HEALTH     AND 
HUMAN    DEVELOPMENT 

No.  1 .220    Research  Grants 
No.  1.221     Fellowships 
No.  1.222     Research  Training  Grants 
No.  1.223     Research      Career      Development 
Awards 


NATIONAL   INSTITUTB   OF  DENTAL    RESEARCH 

No.  1.230     Research  GranU 
No.  1.231     Fellowships 
No.  1.232     Research  Training  Granta 
No.  1 .233    Research      Career      Development 
Awards 

NATIONAL    INSTITUTE   OF    GENERAL    MEDICAL 
SCIENCES 

No.  1.240     Research  GranU 

No.  1.241     Research  Training  GranU 

No.  1.242     Fellowships 

No.  1.243     Research      Career      Development 

Awards 

NATIONAL    INSTITUTE    OF    NEUROLOGICAL 
DISEASES    AND    BLINDNESS 

No.  1.250     Research  Project  GranU 

No.  1.251  Cerebrovascular  Clinical  Trainee- 
ships  (duplicate) 

No.  1.252  Cerebrovascular  Training  Pro- 
grams (duplicate) 

No.  1 .253  Cerebrovascular  Research  Train- 
ing Grants  (duplicate) 

No.  1.254  Neurological  and  Sensory  Dis- 
eases— Fellowships 

No.  1.255  Neurological  and  Sensory  Dls- 
eiises — Research  Career  Development 
Awards 

No.  1.256  Neurological  and  Sensory  Dis- 
eases— Research  Training  GranU 

NATIONAL    INSTITUTE    OF    MENTAL    HEALTH 

Office  Of  Program  Liaison 
No.  1.260     GranU-in-Ald  to  States    (formu- 
la-matching) 
No.  1.260     Mental     Health     Project     Grants 
(noiimatchlng) 

Division  of  Extramural  Research  Programs 
No.  1.261  Research  Grant  Program  Support 
Division  of  Mental  Health  Service  Programs 

Mental  Health  Care  Administration  Branrh 
No.  1.262     Mental  Health— Hospital  In-serv- 
ice Training 

Center  for  Studies  of  Metropolitan  and  Re- 
gional Mental  Health  Problems 

No.  1.263  Mental  Health  Training  and  Re- 
search Programs 

No.  1.264     Development    and    Expansion    of 

Community  Mental  Health  P>rograms 

Mental  Health  Facilities  Branch 

No.  1.265  Comprehensive  Community  Men- 
tal Health  Centers — Construction  and 
Services 

No.  1.266     Hospital       Improvement       Grant 
Project  Program   (to  States) 
Mental  Health  Centers  Staffing  Branch 

No.  1.267  Initial  Staffing  of  Community 
Mental   Health   Centers 

Division  of  Special  Mental  Health  Programs 

No.  1.268  Early  Child  Care  Demonstrations 
and  Evaluations 

No.  1.269  National  Center  for  Prevention 
and  Control  of  Alcoholism 

No.  1.270  Center  for  Studies  of  Narcotic 
and  Drug  Abuse 

No.  1.271  Center  for  Studies  of  Suicide 
Prevention 

Division  of  Field  Investigations 

No.  1.272  ContracU  With  Private  and  Pub- 
lic Hospitals  for  Narcotic  Addiction  Re- 
habilitation 

No.  1.273     Center  for  Epidemiologic  Studies 

Division  of  Special  Mental  Health  Research 
Programs 

No.  1.274     Fellowships 

No.  1 .275     Research  Career  Development 

Awards 
No.  1 .276     Research  Training  Grants 
Saint  Elizabeths  Hospital 
No.  1 .277     Saint  Elizabeths  Hopsltal 

JOINT  COMMFTTEE   ON   MENTAL  HEALTH    OF 
CHILDREN 

No.  1.278  Health  Study  of  Resources  Relat- 
ing to  Children's  Emotional  Illness  (an- 
swered) 
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MATIONAI.   LiaaABT    OF    MXSIl'lMB 

Facilities  and  Reacmrcta  Dtvlaloii 

No  1  281  Improving  and  Erpancllnj  Basic 
Medical  Library  ResourreB 

No  I  282  Medical  Ubrary  PacfllUea  (grants 
for  construction  or  improvement) 

No  H89     Biomedical   Communications — Es- 
tablishment of  Regional  Medical  Ubrar- 
les 
PubllcaUoos  and  Translations  Division 

No  1  284  Biomedical  Communications  (pub- 
llcattons  and  translation  rapport  pro- 
gram I 

Research  and  Training  Division 

No.   1  285     Research  Project  Grants 

No  1  286  Health  Science  Scholar  Awards — 
Biomedical  Communications  ( medical 
Ubrarlanshlp  program* 

No  1287  Biomedical  Communications 
Training  Grants 

Ifo  1288  Health  Science  Information  fel- 
lowships 

HEALTH.  EDUCATION.  AND  WELFARE- 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

BvBKAU  or  Edocstidn  fob  thb  Hakdicapped 

DIVISION    or    TRAINING    PROCBAMS 

No.  2.1  Centera  and  Services  for  Deaf-BUnd 
Chlldrea 

No.  1.2  Recruitment  of  Personnel  for  edu- 
cation of  the  Handicapped 

No.  3J  Dtaaeminatlon  of  Information  Con- 
cerning the  Education  of  Handicapped 
ChlKtren 

DIVISION    or    EDUCATIONAL    STKTKTS 

No.  a.4  B«<!lonal  Resource  Center  for  Im- 
provement of  the  Education  of  Handi- 
capped Children 

MBI^IA    SIXVUTES    AND    CATTICkMEa    rU^CB 
BRANCH 

No.  2  3  Media  Sorvices — Captioned  Films 
(answered) 

Aid  to  State  Branch 

No.  2.6  Programs  and  Projects  of  Assistance 
to  State  .Agency  Responsible  lor  the  Free 
Public  Education  of  HaiMllcapped  Chil- 
dren (PX.  8»-313> 

No.  2.7  Asaist.^nce  to  States  for  Preschool 
and  School  Progr.ims  (Title  VI.  ESEA) 

DIVISION    or    RESEABCH 

No.  2.8  Re.^e.•.rch.  Demonstrations,  and  Re- 
lated Purpose  Activities  to  Improve  the 
Education  of  Handicapped  Children  and 
Youth 

No.  2.9  Construction  of  Facilities  for  Re- 
search and  Other  Purposes  related  to 
the  Education  of  Handicapped  Children 

No.  2.10  Support  to  Improve  Curricula  and 
Bdocatlonal  Media  for  Handicapped 
Children 

No.  2.11     Research  .ind  Demonstrations  Re- 
lating  to  Physical   Education  and  Rec- 
reation    for     Mentally     Retarded     and 
Other  Handicapped  Children 
BvREAV  OP  Higher  Eot7catiom 

IMTtSION    or   001J.BCB    rACILITIES 

No.  2.20.  Instructional  Funds  for  Land- 
grant  Colleges  and  Universities. 

Program  Operations  Branch 
No.  2  21     State      Commissions     Under     the 

Higher  Education  Facilities  Act 
No.  2  22     Disaster  Relief  for  Public  Institu- 
tions of  Higher  Education 

Instructional  Equipment  Section 

No.  2.23  Equipment  for  Undergraduate 
Education 

facilities  Loan*  Section 

No.  2.24  Loans  for  Higher  Education  Facili- 
ties 

Coiu^ructioA  Proffrtm.  Coordination  Section 

No.  2.2S    GrantB      for      Mlgber      EdtKaUon 

Facilities 


WTuuuw  or  cntJ*tai  aurtuBi 
Developlnf;  IiMtltutlons  Branch 

No.  2Ja  Strengthening  developing  Inetttu- 
ttons  (including  natiooal  teaching  fel- 
lowshlps)  (answered) 

Faculty  Development  Branch 
No.  2.27     Faculty      Development      Program 
(answered) 

PITiaiOIT   or   CBAOfATT    PROCRAMB 

Graduate  Facilities  Branch 
No.  2  28     Graduate  Facilities  Program  of  the 
Higher  Eduesitlon  FaeUlUes  Act  of  104B 
(answered) 

Graduate  Academic  Programs  Branch 
No.  2.29     Institutional     Assistance     Grants 

(answered) 
No.  2  30    Training     Programs     for     Higher 

Educational  Personnel  (answered) 
No.  2.32     Prospective      Teacher     Fellowship 

Program  (answered) 

DIVISION  OP  STUVrtTT  FIN.MVCHt   .«» 

Insured  Loan  Branch 

No.  3.33     Insured  loan  to  studenu  in  In&tl- 

tutlons  of  higher  education 

Educational    Opportunity    Grants    Branch 

No.    2  34     Eduoitlonal    opportunity    grants 

program  (answered) 
No.    2.35     Contracts    to   encourage    the    full 
utilization  of  educational  tblent 

Loans  Branch 
No.     2  36     National     defense    student     loan 
program 

Cuban  Loan  Program  Section 
No.  2.31     U.S.  loan  program  for  Cuban  stu- 
dents (answered) 

Work -Study  Branch 
No.   2  37     College  work-study  program   (an- 
swered » 

BrRE.\t-  or  Educatiomai.  Pebsokhei. 

DEVBLorunrr 
DIVISION  OP  program  aoministration 

No.  2.40  Development  of  education  person- 
nel: preschool,  elementary,  secondary, 
adult  and  vocational  personnel  Insti- 
tutes And  training  programs 

No.  2.41  State  grants  for  recruitment  of 
educational  peTKornel 

No.  2  42  Development  of  educational  per- 
sonnel: fellowships  and  graduate  pro- 
grams 

PUDLIC  INFORMATION  STATT 

No.  2.43  Encouragement  of  educational 
careers 

TEACHERS  CORPS 

No.  2.44    Teacher  corps  (answered) 

BniE\n  or  Aottlt.  Vocational,  and  Ubrart 

Progbams 
division  of  llbhary  services  and  edttcational 
rACJums 
Library  Training  and  Resources  Branch 
No.  2.50     Acfpilsltlon  of  Resources  for  Col- 
lege  and    University  Libraries — Supple- 
ment.Tl  Grant? 

Educ.itionrtl  Televi&ion  Branch 
No.  aj6     Grants  to  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion.   Educational    Television    Stations, 
r.nd  Related  Organizations 

Libr.-ury   Program  and  Facilities  Branch 

No.  2  56    Public  Librarr  Sendees  (title  I) 
No.  2.57     Public  Library   Construction  Pro- 
gram I  title  II) 
No.  2.58    InterUbrary  Cooperation  (Utle  IH) 
No.  2.59     Library    Services    Program     (title 

IV-A) 
No.  2.60    Library  Services  to  the  PbyaicaUy 
Handicapped  (Utle  IV-B) 

DIVISION     or    ADULT     ESUOATIOM     PROGBAMS 

Community  Service  and  Oontinoliig 
Educatioa  Branch 
No.  a.61     Community        Service        Program 
Grants 


ClvU  Defense  Adult  Education  Branch 
Ko.  3.63    CiTll     Defense     Adult     Education 

Branch  (answered) 

ArfuU  Education  Branch 
No.  2.63     Adult  Basic  Education 
No.  2.64     Adult    Basic    Education:    Teacher 
Training  and  Special  Projects 

DIVISION     or    VOCATIONAL     AND    TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION 

Facilities  and  Development  Branch 
No.  2.65     Vocational  Education  School  Con- 
struction In  Appalacbla 
No.  266    School  Facilities — Area  Vocational 
Education  School  FacfUtlea 

Program  Planning  and  Development  Branch 

No.  2.67  Residential  Vocational  Education 
Schools 

State  Vocational  Sen- Ices  Branch 

No.  2.68  Vocational  Training:  Allotments  to 
States  Under  Smith-Hughes  Act 

No.  2.69  Vocational  Training:  Allotments  to 
States  Under  George-Harden  Act 

Ko.  2.70  Allotments  to  States  Under  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963 

No.  2  71  Work-Study  Program:  Vocational 
Education 

DIVISION    OF    MANPOWER    AND    TRAINING 

State  F^ogram  and  Services  Branch 
No.  2.72     Training  and  Retraining  of  Women 
and  Older  Workers 

On-tfce-)ob  training  section 
No.  2.73.    On-the-job  Training  With  Supple- 
mentary Claasroom  Instruction 

Experimental  and  demonstration  section 

No.  2.74  Ebiperlmental  and  Demonstration 
Grants  and  Contracts 

Redeveioprieut  and  dtmonstration  section 
No.  2.75     Redevelopment  Area  Training 

National  Programs  and  Services  Branch 
No.  2.76    Manpower  DevelopHnent  and  Train- 
ing Program 

NATIONAL     AOVISOB,     rUTUBE     UOlfEMAKEXS     OF 
AMERICA 

No.  2.77     Future  Homemakers  of  America 

NATIONAL    ADVISOR,    FUTURE    FARMERS    OP 
AMERICA 

No.  2.78    Future  Farmers  of  America 

Bureau   of   Elementary   and   Secondary 

Education 

Divisioir  of  equal  educational  opportunities 

No.  2.80     Equal    Educational    Opportunities 

Program — Technical  Assistance 
No.  2.01     Equal    Educational    Opportunities 

Program — Grants  to  School  Boards 
No.  2.82     Equal    Educational    Opportunities 

Program — Institutes  of  Higher  Education 

to  Help  Elenuntary  and  Secondary  School 

Personnel 

division  op  school  assistance  in  federally 
affected  areas 
School  Construction  Section 
No.  2.83     Financial    Assistance    for    School 
Constructlofi  In  Areas  Affected  by  Fed- 
eral Activity  (impacted  areas  program) 
No.  3.84     Disaster     Assistance     for     Public 
Schools  (grants  and  loans) 

Property  Sectioa 
No.  2.85    Assistance  for  School  Construction 
on  Federal  Properties 

Maintenance  and  Operation  Section 

No.  2.8S  Financial  Assistance  for  School 
Maintenance  and  Operation  in  Areas  Af- 
fected by  Federal  Activity  (In^acted 
areas  program) 

DivTsinN    OF    compensatory    education 
No.  2.87     Bilingual    Programs    for    Children 

In  School 
No.  2.88    Prevention  of  Scljool  Dropouts 
No.  2.8»    Model  Education  Centers  for  Deaf- 
Blind  Children 


Migrant  Program  Section 
No.  2.90    Support  of  Education  for  Migrants 

Neglected-Dellnquent  Section 
No.  2.91     Support  of  the  Education  of  the 
Neglected  and  Delinquent 

DIVISION     OF     state     AGENCY     COOPERATION 

No.  2  92       Strengthening  State  Educational 

Agencies:  Basic  Grants 
No.    2.93     Strengthening   State   Educational 

Agencies:    Special  Project   Grants 
No.    2  94     Cooperation    Career   Development 

With    State    Universities:    Training    for 

Potential  Leaders  In  Education   (in  the 

Office  of  Education) 
Consultative  Services  Support  Branch 
No.  2.95     Early   Childhood  Program 
No.  2.96    Health  Related  Services  Program 
No.     2  97     Technical     Assistance     to    Rural 

Schools  (on  request  of  States,  to  receive 

grants) 

DIVISION     OF     PLANS     AND     BUPPLEMENTART 
CENTERS 

Innovative  Centers  Branch 

No.  2.98  Supplementary  Educational  Cen- 
ters and  Services 

Program    Development    and    Dissemination 

Branch 

Program  development  section 

No.  2.99  Science  Youth  Activities  (science 
clubs) 

Instructional  Resources  Branch 

No.  2.100  Acquisition  of  School  Library  Re- 
sources and  Instructional  Materials 

No.  2.101  Equipment  and  State  Services  for 
Instructional  Improvement 

No.  2.102  Matching  Grants  to  Stotes  for 
Public  Schools,  for  Equipment  for  Edu- 
cation in  Critical  Subjects 

No.  2.103  Loans  to  Private  Schools,  for 
Equipment  for  Education  in  Critical 
Subjects 

No.  2.104  Matching  Grants  to  States  for 
Equipment  for  Education  in  the  Arts 
and  Humanities 

No.  2.105     Loans  to  Nonprofit  Private  Schools 
for  Equipment  for  Education  in  the  Arts 
and  Humanities 
Guidance  and  personnel  services  branch 

No.  2.106  Guidance,  Counseling  and  Test- 
ing: Identification  and  Encouragement 
of  Able  Students  (grants  to  States) 

DIVISION   or   STATISTICAI,   OPERATIONS 

No.  2.107  Grants  to  State  Educational 
Agencies  for  Improvement  of  Statistical 
Services 

No.  2.108  Education  Advisory  Services  and 
Data 

DIVISION  OF  DATA  ANALYSIS  AND  DISSEMINATION 

No.  2.109  Education  Advisory  Services  and 
Data 

Bureau  op  Research 

ARTS   AND    HUalANITIES   PROGRAM 

No.  2.120     Arts  and  Humanities  Research 

DIVISION   OF   INFORMATION    TECHNOLOGY    AND 
DISSEMINATION 

No.  2.121  Support  for  Research  on  Educa- 
tional Uses  of  Information  Technology 

Educational  resources  and  infoiTiiation 
center  (ERIC) 
No.  2.122     Operation  of  Decentralized  Clear- 
inghouse, Coordinated  by  ERIC  Staff 
No.  2.123     Maintaining  Educational  Thesau- 
ras.  Preparation  of  Bibliographies,  and 
Grants  and  Contracts  for  Such  Activities 
Library  and  Information  sciences  research 

branch 
No.  2.124    Library  and  Information  Science 

Research   and   Demonstration  Grants 
No.  2.125    Library  and  Information  Science 
Demonstration     Projects     Grants     and 
Contracts 


Equipment  development  branch 
No.   2.126     Support   for   the   Appllcatton   of 
""echnology    Designed   To   Improve    In- 
structional    and     Administrative     Pro- 
grams In  Educational  Settings 

DIVISION    OF   HIGHER    EDUCATION    RESEARCH 

No.  2.127  Cooperative  Research  Program — 
Graduate  and  Undergraduate  Level 

No.  2.128  Language  Development  Research 
and  Studies — Contract  Research 

No.  2.129  Design,  Development,  Evaluation 
and  Demonstration  of  Educational, 
Technology  and  Total  C\irrlcula  or  Seg- 
ments Thereof  Appropriate  to  College 
and  University  Students 

No.  2.130  Research,  Development,  Evalua- 
tion and  Demonstration  of  Materials 
and  Practices  Related  to  the  Organiza- 
tion and  Administration  of  Programs, 
Institutions  and  Systems  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation 

Research  Training  Branch 

No.  2.131  Educational  Research  and  Train- 
ing— Grants  to  Colleges 

No.  2.132  Educational  Research  and  Train- 
ing—Grants to  Students  for  Research 
Tralneeshlps,  Internships,  and  Fellow- 
ships 

Comiwratlve  Research  Branch 
No.    2.133     Foreign    Currency   Financing    of 
Educational  Research  Activities 

DIVLSION    op    EDUCATIONAL    LABORATORIES 

No.  2.134  Development,  Monitoring,  and 
Administration  of  Regional  Educational 
Laboratories — Research  and  Develop- 
ment Centers  (Construction  and  Equip- 
ment Grants) 

DIVISION    OF    comprehensive    AND    VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION    RESEARCH 

No.  2.135  Research  and  Related  Experi- 
mental, Demonstration  and  Training 
Projects  at  Secondary,  Postsecondary 
and  Community  College  Levels 


Basic  Studies  Branch 

No.  2.136  Development  of  New  Knowledge 
at  Secondary  and  Community  College 
Level  Providing  a  Research  Foundation 
for  Further  Developmental  Work  In 
Education.— Phychologlcal  Foundations 

No.  2.137  Development  of  New  Knowledge  at 
Secondary  and  Community  College  Level 
Providing  a  Research  Foundation  for 
Further  Developmental  Work  In  Educa- 
tion— Sociological  Foundations 

Instructional  Materials  and  Administration 
Studies  Branch 

No.  2.138  Development  and  Evaluation  of 
Curricula  Materials  and  Education  Media 

No.  2.139  Research,  Development,  Demon- 
strations, and  Training  Directed  Toward 
Administrative,  Operational,  and  Per- 
sonnel Problems  of  Secondary,  and  Post- 
Secondary  Education  Programs 
Career   Opportunities   Branch 

No.  2.140  Support  to  Develop  Information 
for  Improvement  of  Vocational-Techni- 
cal Education  Programs  and  Curricula 
and  to  Assist  Establishment  of  New  Cur- 
ricula 

DIVISION    OP    ELEMENTARY    AND    SECONDARY 
EDUCATION     RESEARCH 

Basic   Studies  Branch 
No.  2.141     Contracts  or  Grants  for  Basic  Re- 
search 
Instructional  Materials  and  Practices  Branch 
No.  2.142     Support  for  Improving  Curricula 


and  Instructional  Aids 
Organizational  and  Administration 
Studies  Branch 
No.  2.143     Support  for  Research  Related  to 
the  Organization  and  Administration  of 
Preschool,   Elementary,   and   Intermedi- 
ate   Level    Programs,    Institutions,    and 
Systems 


RZXSIONAL     RESEABCH    PROGRAM    DTRBCTOB 

No.  2 .1 44     Small  Project  Research 

No.  2.145     Research  Development  Grants 

INSTITUTE    OF    INTERNATIONAL   STUDIES 

No.  2.150  Technical  Assistance  Training  for 
Teachers  and  Administrators  from  Less 
Well-Developed  Countries 

No.  2.151  Grants  for  Undergraduate  Pro- 
grams in  International  Studies 

No.  2.152  Grants  for  Centers  for  Advanced 
International  Studies 

No.  2.153  Modern  Foreign  Language  Fel- 
lowships 

No.  2.154  Teacher  Exchange  Programs  and 
Summer  Seminars  Abroad  for  American 
Teachers 

No.  2.155  International  Teacher  Develop- 
ment program 

OFFICE  OF  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR  EDUCATION 

No.  2  160  National  Technical  Institute  for 
the  Deaf 

No.  2 161     Model     Secretary    for    the    Deaf 

No.  2.162     Howard  University 

No.  2.163  Educational  Television  Broad- 
casting Facilities  Construction 

No.  2  164     Gallaudet  College 

HEALTH.     EDUCATION.     AND    WELFARE - 

SOCIAL  AND  REHABILITATION  SERVICE 
Office  op  International  AcTrvrriEs 

No.  3.1     Support  lor   Social   Welfare 

No.  3.2     Training — Child  Care 

No.  3.3     Research  and  Training 

No.  3.4  International  Maternal  and  CliUd 
Health  Programs 

No  3.5  International  Rehabilitation  Activi- 
ties—Health Research  Training 

No.  3.6  International  Rehabilitation  Activi- 
ties— ^Research 

No.  3.7  International  Rehabilitation  Activi- 
ties— Interchange  of  Rehabilitation  Ex- 
perts 

No.  3.8      Cooperation      With     International 
Agencies 
Office  of  Research  and  Demonstrations 

No.  3.10  Correctional  Rehabilitation  Study 
F*rogram  (project  grants) 

DIVISION  or  GRANTS  MANAGEMENT 

No.  3.11     General  Research  Grants  Programs 

DIVISION  OF  INTRA-MURAL  RESEARCH 

No.  3.12  National  Study  of  Rehabilitation 
Needs 

DIVISION  OF  RESEARCH  AND  TRAINING  CENTERS 

No.  3.13     Centers  for  Mental  Retardation 

No.  3.14    Centers  for  the  Deaf 

No.  3.15  Vocational  Rehabilitation — Re- 
search and  Training  Centers 

No.  3.16  Medical  Research  and  Training 
Centers 

DIVISION  OF  RESEARCH  AND  DEMONSTRATIONS 

No.  3.17  Cooperative  Research  and  Demon- 
stration Grants  in  Social  Welfare 

No.  3.18  Grants  lor  Educational  Research 
Fellowships 

No.  3.19       Research       and       Demonstration 
Grants 
Rehabilitation  Services  Administration 

No.   3.30    Supplementary  Aid  to  the  Aged, 
Blind,  or  Disabled 
division  op  state  pbogkam  administration 

No.  3.31  Comprehensive  Statewide  Planning 

No.  3.32  Helping  Disabled  Social  Security 
Applicants 

No.  3.33     Rehabilitation  DisablUty  Insurance 

No.  3.34  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services 
for  Social  Security  Beneficiaries 

DIVISION    OF    state    PLANS,    PROJECTS,    AND 
GRANTS 

No.  3.35    Blind-Reader  Services 

No.  3.36     Business  Enterprises  Operated  by 

the  Blind 
No.  3.37     Grants    for    Basic    Rehabilitation 

Services  to  Disabled  Persons — to  State 

Agencies 
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No.  3.38  Innovation  OranU — Innovation  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service* 

Ho.  3  39     Expansion  Grants — Grant*  for  Bx- 
panalon  of  Servlcea  for  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation 
onmioN  OP  ssavicza  roa  thb  Bt-imt 

No.  3  40  Special  Services  for  the  Blind  and 
Deaf 

No.  3.41  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service* 
to  Blind  Person* 

No.  3  43  Vending  SUnd  Program  for  the 
Blind 

No.  3  43     Aid  to  the   Blind— Social  Service* 

DIVISION     or     MKNTAL     arTAaDATIOK 

No.  3.44  Facllltes  for  the  Mentally  Re- 
tarded 

No.  3.45  Support  for  the  Mentally  Re- 
tarded 

No.  346  Hospital  Inservlce*  Training 
(training  for  health  career*  on  mental 
retardation  I 

No.  3.47  Mental  Retardation— Planning  Im- 
plementation Grant* 

No.  3  4a  Hoepltal  Inservlce*  Training 
(training  for  health  career*  In  mental 
retardaton ) 

No.  3.49  Mental  Retardation — Hospital  Im- 
provement 

No.  3  50  Mental  Retardation— University 
AAliated  Clinical  PacUltle* 

DIVISION    OP    DISABILITT     SCXVICia 

No.  3  51     Disability  Service* 
No.  3  52     Aid  to  the  Permanently  and  Total- 
ly Disabled — Social  Services 
DIVISION  OP  aiHAsn-rrATioN  TmAUfiNO 
No.  3.53     Architectural      Barriers      to      the 

Handicapped 
No.  3.54     Workshop    Improvement    (grant*) 
No.  3  56     Training  Services  In  Workshop* 
No    3  56     Improvement  of  Client  Services  In 

Workshops 
No.  3  57     Technical  Assistance  to  Workshop* 
No.  3.58     Construction  of  Workshop*  and  Re- 
habilitation PaclUtle* 

DIVISION    OP    aeHABIUTATION    TmAIMINO 

No.  3.59     Vocational  Rehabilitation  Training 

Grants 
No.  3.60     Teaching  Grants  (to  Institutions) 
No.  3.61     Tralneeshlp  Granu 
No.  3  63     Inservlce  Training  GranU 
No.  3.63     Short-Term  Training 
No.  3.64     Deaf- Interpreter  Service* 
No.   3  65     Demonstration    Blind     Vocational 

Training— Graduate  Course* 

CVBAN    KEPUCEX    PKOCRAK 

No.  3.70  Welfare  assistance  and  3er\lcea — 
Financial  Assistance  to  Supply  Basic  Es- 
sentials to  Refugee  Cubans 

No.  3.71  Welfare  Assistance  and  Service* 
for  Refugee  Cubans — Care  of  Minors 
Unaccompanied   by   Relative* 

No.  3.72  Resettlement — Relocation  of  Ref- 
ugee Cuban* 

No.  3.73  Education  of  Cuban  Refugee* — 
Loans    to   Refugee   StudenU   In   College 

No.  3.74  Education  of  Cuban  Refugees — 
Refresher  Courses  for  Doctors  and  other 
Profeaslonal  Persons 

No.  3.76  Assistance  to  Public  Schools  In 
Dade  County,  Florida — Instruction  to 
Refugee  Children. 

No.  3.76  Assistance  to  Public  School*  Id 
Dade  County,  Florida — Vocational  Train- 
ing to  AdulU 

CHILDREN'S    WKLPABX 

No.  3.80  Aid  to  Pamllle*  With  Dependent 
Children 

DIVISION     OP    aXSKAKCH 

No.  3.81     Child      Welfare      Research      and 

Demonstration 
No.  3.82     Research   on   Maternal   and   Child 

Health  Service*  and  Crippled  Children* 

Service* 
No.  3.83     Child  Health  Studle* 
No.  3.84     Child  Welfare  Studies 
No.  3.86     Juvenile  Delinquency  Studies 
No.  3.86    Child  Life  Studle* 


DITXBION    OP     SOCIAL    SZSVICCS 

No  3  87  Child  Welfare  Services  (grants  to 
State*) 

No.  3  88  Child  Welfare:  Training  of  Per- 
sonnel GranU 

DTVIStON    OP     HKALTM     SCmVICXS 

No.  3  89     Support   for  Medical   Social   Work 

No.  3.90     Support  for  Nursing 

No.  3J»l  Training  of  Personnel  to  Care  for 
Crippled  Children 

No.  3  92  Special  Health  Care  Project  GranU 
for  School  and  Preschool  Children 

No    393     Services   for  Crippled   Children 

No.  3  94  Project  Grants  for  Crippled  Chil- 
dren 

No  395  Health  Services  for  School  and 
Preschool  Children 

No.  3  96     Maternal  and  Child  Health  Services 

No.  3  97  Health  Care  ProJecU  for  School 
and  Preschool  Children 

No.  3  98  Maternal  and  Child  Health  Project 
Grants— Special  Clinic*  for  Mentally  Re- 
tarded Children 

No.  3  99  Special  Maternity  and  Infant  Care 
ProJecu 

DIVISION     OF    aEPORTS 


No.  3  100     Children's  ReporU 

OPTICE  OP   JUVENILE   DELINQUENCT    AND    YOUTH 
DEVELOPMENT 

No.  3.101  Control  and  Prevention  of  Juve- 
nile Delinquency:  Technical  Assistance 
and  Information  Ser^-lce* 

No.  3.102  Control  and  Prevention  of  Juve- 
nile Delinquency:  Demonstration 

No.  3.108  Control  and  Prevention  of  Juve- 
nile Delinquency:  Personnel  Training 

Administration  on  Aging 
oppicx  op  program  policy  and  information 
No.    3.110     Clearinghouse     for    Information 

Related   to   Problems   of   the   Aged   and 

Aging. 

OmCE  or  RESEARCH,  DEMONSTRATIONS,  AND 
TRAINING.  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
GRANTS      STAVT 

No.  3.111     Employment  of  the  Elderly  Poor 
No.  3.112     Research  and  Development  ProJ- 
ecta  for  the  Aged 

OmCE  OP  STATE  AND  COMMUNITY  SERVICES 

No.  3.114     Foster  Grandparent  Program 

No.  3.115     Community  Services  for  the  Aged 

No.  3.116  Old  Age  Assistance — Social  Serv- 
ices 

No.  3.117  Old  Age  Assistance — Administra- 
tion. Services  and  Training 

No.  3.118  Planning  and  Coordination  of 
Programs  of  Older  Citizens 

No.  3.119     Planning  Demonstration  Projecta 

No.  3.120     Training  Personnel 

No.  3.121  Expansion  of  Such  Programs  as 
Establishment  of  Senlor-Cltlzen  Centers 
Medical  Services  Adminis'TRation 

No.  3.130    Old  Age  Assistance — Medical  Care 

No.  3.131  Aid  to  Families  With  Dependent 
Children  (duplicate) 

No.  3.133  Medical  Assistance  to  the  Aged: 
Kerr-Mills  Program — Administration, 
Services  and  Traliilng 

No.  3.133     Medical  Assistance  Program 

No.  3.134  Medical  AaaUtance  Program — 
Special.  Easy  Provision  for  Guam, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands 

No.  3.135  Aid  to  the  Blind— Medical.  Re- 
medial Care 

No.  3.136  Aid  to  the  Permanently  and  To- 
tally Disabled— Medical  and  Remedial 
Care 

No.  31.137  Supplementary  Aid  to  the  Aged. 
Blind,  or  Disabled 

ASSISTANCE     PAYMENTS     ADMINISTRATION 

No.  3.140  Aid  to  the  Blind— Cash  Pay- 
menu 

No.  3.141  Aid  to  the  Permanently  and 
Totally  Disabled — Cash  PaymenU 

No.  3.142  Medical  Assistance  to  the  Aged: 
Kerr-IiCllls  Program — Assistance  Pay- 
menu 


No.  3  143  Aid  to  Famine*  With  Dependent 
Children  (duplicate) 

No  3.144  Old  Age  A**l8tance— Cash  Pay- 
menu 

No.  3.145  Supplementary  Aid  to  the  Aged. 
Blind,  or  Disabled 

DIVISION   OP   PROGRAM   OPERATIONS 

No.  3.146     Assistance    for    Repatriated    US. 

Nationals — For    Other    Than    Mentally 

111 
No.  3  147     Assistance    for    Repatriated    US. 

NaUonals— Mentally  111 
No.  3.148     Emergency  Welfare  Service* 
No.  3.149     Welfare    Planning    Activities     in 

Regard   to   Refugee*   and   Immigrants 
office  op  special  services 
No    3.151     Work  Experience  Program — Work 

Experience  and  Training  (answered) 
division  op  research 
No.  3  152     Demographic  Studies 
No.  3  153     Medical  Care  Studies 
No.  3  154     Field  and  Statistical  Services 

SOCIAL    SECURITY    ADMINISTRATION 

No.  3.160     Hoepltal  Insurance 

No.  3.161     Voluntary  Medical  Insurance 

No.  3.162  AgreemenU  With  Nominated  Or- 
ganizations to  Facilitate  Payment  ;■) 
Providers  of  Services  Under  the  Basic 
Hospital  Insurance 

No  3.163  ContracU  With  Carriers  for  Ad- 
ministration of  Benefits  Under  the  Sup- 
plementary Medical  Insurance  Plan 

No.  3.164  Agreements  With  State  Agencirs 
for  Certification  of  Providers  of  Services 
and  Independent  Laboratories  Under  the 
Health   Insurance  Program 

No.  3.165  AgreemenU  With  State  Agencies 
for  Certification  of  Retirement  Insur- 
ance 

No.  3.166  Social  Security — Survivors  In- 
surance 

No.  3.167  Social  Security  BenefiU  (disabil- 
ity Insurance) 

No.  3.168  ContracU  With  State  Agencies 
for  Executing  Disability  Determinations 
for   the   Disability   Insurance   Program 

No.  3.169  Federal  Credit  Unions — Loans  and 
Thrift  and  Financial  Counseling 

No.  3.170  Social  Security  CredlU  for  Vet- 
erans 

FOOD    AND    DRUG    ADMINISTRATION 

No.  4.1  Research  Studies  and  Methodolo..,'j- 

No.  4.2  Clinical  Studies 

No.  4.3  Research — Special  Studies 

No.  4.4  National /Regional  Workshops 

No.  4.5  Information  to  Consumers 

No.  4.6  State  Program  Development 

No.  4.7  Bureau  of  Science — Research  Stud- 
ies and  Methodology 

OFFICE     OF    THE     SECRETARY 

No.  4  10  Surplus  Property  UtillzaUon  Pro- 
gram (answered) 
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NO.       1.1 COMPREHENSIVE      AREAWIDE      HEALTH 

PLANNING 

Authorizing  Statute:  PL.  89-749,  PL.  90 
174. 

Administrator:  Headquarters  and  Regional 
Offices.  Comprehensive  Health  Planning. 
HSMHA,  DHEW. 

Nature  of  Program:  GranU  are  available  to 
support  planning  activities  encompassing  all 
aspecU  of  health.  "The  Congress  declares 
that  fulfillment  of  our  national  purpose  de- 
pends on  promoting  and  assuring  the  high- 
est level  of  health  attainable  for  every 
person.  .  .  ." 

Eligibility:  Any  public  or  non-profit  private 
organization  not  designated  by  the  Governor 
under  Section  314(a)  may  apply. 

Available  Assistance:  Financial  assistance 
through  granU-ln-ald.  Maximum  Federal 
participation:  75  percent. 

Use  Restrictions:  Planning  only. 

i4ppropriattorM  Sought:  $10,000,000  for  FY 
1969. 

Past  Appropriations:  FY  1968.  $5,000,000. 
None  previous. 


Obligations  Incurred:  FY  1968,  $2,389,000 
estimated.  Funds  are  currently  froeen. 

Average  Assistance:  $70,000. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Legal  and  quali- 
tative criteria  review. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Not  yet  devel- 
oped. 

Washington  ContBct:  Harold  Herman. 
Ph.D.,  Chief,  Health  Planning  Branch,  OflBce 
of  Comprehensive  Health  Planning,  HSMHA, 
8120  Woodmont  Avenue,  Bethesda.  Md., 
20014. 

Local  Contact:  Regional  Office  addresses 
Included  In  Information  and  Policies. 

Application  Deadlines:  December  1,  March 
1,  June  1.  Sept.  1. 

Approval /Disapproval  Time:  3  months. 

Reworking  Time:  5  weeks  with  wide  varia- 
tion depending  on  Individual  circumstances. 

delated  Programs:  Formula  GranU  for 
State  level  Health  Planning  314(a) .  Training. 
Study  and  Demonstration  Grants  in  Health 
Planning  314(c),  Formula  grante  for  Health 
Services  314(d).  Project  grante  for  Health 
Services  314(e), 

NO.    1.2 — STATE  COMPREHENSIVE   HEALTH   PLAN- 
NING SECTION  314  (a> 

Authorizing  Statute:  PI..  89-749,  Pi.  90- 
174,  Sec.  314(a). 

Administrator:  Regional  Offices,  Compre- 
hensive Health  Planning. 

Nature  of  Program:  "The  Congress  declares 
that  fulfillment  of  ottr  national  purpose  de- 
pends on  promoting  and  assuring  the  highest 
level  of  health  attainable  for  every  per- 
son . . ." 

Eligibility:  Single  State  agency  designated 
by  the  Governor. 

Available  Assistance:  Formula  grant  as- 
sistance— 2  year  expenditure  authority. 

Use  Restrictions:  Planning  only. 

Appropriations  Sought:  FY  1969,  $10,- 
000.000. 

Past  approprintiont:  FTT  1969,  $5,000,000, 
FY  1968,  $2,500,000;  FY  1967,  $0. 

Obligations  incurred:  FY  1967,  $1,500,000 
estimated;  FY  1968,  $4,050,000  estimated. 

Average  Assistance:  $95,000. 

Assistance  Prerequiaities:  Submittal  of  ap- 
provable  State  program  for  planning. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Annual  revision 
of  program;  annual  progress  report. 

Washington  Contact:  Harold  Herman,  Ph. 
D.,  Chief,  Health  Planning  Branch.  Office  of 
Comprehensive  Health  Planning,  8120  Wood- 
mont Avenue,  Bethesda,  Md.  20014. 

Local  Contact:  Regional  offices  In  Informa- 
tion and  Policies  for  Section  314(a) . 

Application  Deadlines:  Beginning  of  June. 

Approval / Disapproval  Tim^:  8  weeks. 

Retoorking  Time:  4  weeks  with  wide  varia- 
tion depending  upon  Individual  ctrcum- 
Etances. 

Related  Program:  Section  314  (b) ,  (c) .  (d) , 
(e). 

NO.    1.3 CaANTS    rOE   HE.U.TH   SERVICES   DEVEL- 
OPMENT 

Authorizirig  Statute:  P.L.  89-749,  as 
amended  by  Pi.   90-174. 

Administrator:  Office  of  Comprehensive 
Health  Planning,  8120  Woodmont  Avenue, 
Bethesda,   Maryland.   20014. 

Nature  of  Program:  Project  GranU  for 
Health  Services  Development  are  available  to 
cover  part  of  the  cost  of : 

(a)  Providing  services  (Including  related 
training)  to  meet  health  needs  of  limited 
geographic  scope  or  of  specialized  regional 
or  national  significance;  or 

(b)  Developing  and  supporting  for  an  ini- 
tial period  new  programs  of  health  services 
(including  related  training.)    . 

Eli0bility:  Any  public  or  nonprofit  pri- 
vate agency.  Institution,  or  organization  in 
the  United  States,  including  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  Trust  Terri- 
tories of  the  Pacific  Islands,  or  the  Virgin 
Islands  Is  eligible  to  apply  for  a  grant. 

Available  Assistance:  Qranta  are  generally 


made  in  cash,  however,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances direct  assistance  in  the  form  of 
personnel  ot  equipment  may  be  supplied. 

Use  Restrictions:  Funds  may  be  spent  for 
salaries  and  all  other  types  of  expenditures 
involved  in  providing  health  services,  except 
that  the  funds  may  not  be  spent  for  con- 
struction of  buildings  and.  only  to  a  limited 
degree,  for  renovations.  Certain  other  minor 
Items  are  not  allowable. 

Appropriations  Sought:  FY  1969,  89.1  mil- 
lion dollars. 

Past  Appropriations:  FY  1968  appropria- 
tion was  62.5  million  dollars.  Program  be- 
came effective  July  1,  1967. 

Obtigations  Incurred:  It  Is  expected  that 
the  entire  62.5  million  dollars  will  be  obli- 
gated by  June  30,  1968.  In  addition,  a  request 
for  a  supplemental  appropriation  In  the 
amount  of  $20  million  has  been  requested, 
but  not  appropriated  to  date. 

Average  Assistance:  The  average  grant  Is 
between  $50,000  and  $100,000. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  The  applicant 
agency  must  be  an  eligible  agency,  submit  a 
protocol  which  is  approved  through  a  formal 
review  process,  and  pay  at  least  some  of  the 
cosu  of  the  project.  Funds  are  insufficient 
to  fund  all  projecte  so  only  those  ranked 
highest  may  be  awarded  funds. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  The  grantee  must 
submit  annual  expenditure  and  progress  re- 
poru  during  the  period  of  the  grant.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  grant  a  final  expenditure 
and  project  report  must  be  submitted.  The 
application  must  have  built  into  it  an  eval- 
uation of  the  accomplishmenu  of  the  project 
In  terms  of  the  objectives  set  forth. 

Washington  Contact:  Applications  may  be 
sent  to  Dr.  James  Cavanaugh.  Director. 

Office  of  Comprehensive  Health  Planning, 
8120  Woodmont  Avenue,  Bethesda,  Mary- 
land 20014.  495-6201.  Basically  the  responsi- 
bility lor  consultation  with  respect  to  this 
program  has  been  assigned  to  Regional  Of- 
fices. 

Local  Contact:  The  Regional  Health  Di- 
rector in  each  of  the  nine  HEW  Regional  Of- 
flxses  is  the  point  of  contact  in  each  region. 

Application  Deadlines:  Applications  must 
be  received  in  the  respective  regional  office 
by  May  1,  August  1,  November  1,  and  Febru- 
ary 1  of  each  year. 

Approval/ Disapproval  Time:  The  minimum 
time  between  receipt  of  application  and  no- 
tice of  eligibility  Is  4  months. 

Reuiorking  Time:  The  average  elapsed  time 
between  receipt  of  application  and  notice  of 
eligibility  or  request  for  additional  informa- 
tion is  about  three  weeks. 

Related  Programs:  Programs  administered 
by  the  Children's  Btireau  in  particular,  and 
other  programs  within  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  are  related 
to  some  extent  with  this  program. 

NO.     1.4 TRAINING,     STUDIES    AND    DEMONSTEA- 

TIONS     IN    COMPREHENSIVE    PLANNING 

Authorizing  Statute:  PL  89-749;  Section 
314(c)    PL  00-174. 

Administrator:  Health  Planning  Branch, 
Office  Of  Comprehensive  Health  Planning. 

Nature  of  Program:  GranU  may  be  made 
to  any  public  or  nonprofit  private  agency, 
institution  or  organization  for  projecte  for 
training,  studies  or  demonstrations  for  the 
development  of  improved  or  more  effective 
comprehensive  health  planning  throughout 
the  Nation. 

Eligibility:  Any  public  or  nonprofit  private 
agency,  institution  or  organization. 

Available  Assistance:  Grante  for  training, 
studies  and  demonstrations  in  comprehen- 
sive health  planning. 

Appropriations:  $2.6  mllUon  in  FY  1969. 

Post  Appropriations:  $2.5  million  in  IT 
1968;   $1.5  mUUon  in  FY  1967;   $0  FY  1966. 

Obligations  incurred:  $1.2  million  in  FY 
1967;  not  given  for  1968. 

Average  Assistance:  Approximately  $100,- 
000. 

Assistance  Prerequisitet:  All  applications 


are  reviewed  by  the  Comprehensive  Health 
Planning  Training  and  Studies  Review  Com- 
niittee. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  A  progress  re- 
port and  fiscal  report  are  required.  Site  vlslte 
are  made  on  continuation  projecte.  Evalua- 
tion is  a  part  of  the  applicaticoi. 

Wasfiington  Contact:  Dr.  Harold  Herman, 
Chief,  Health  Planning  Branch,  Office  of 
Comprehensive  Health  Planning,  8120  Wood- 
mont Ave.,  Bethesda,  Md.  20014. 

Local  Contact:  Regional  offices  in  Infor- 
mation &  Policies  314(c). 

Application  Deadlines:  June  20.  1968.  Oc- 
tober 15,  1968,  January  15,  1968,  March  16, 
1966. 

Approval/Disapproval  Time:  2.6  months. 

Reworking  Time:  2  weeks. 

Related  Programs:  Section  314  (a),  (b), 
(d).(e). 

NO.   1.5 GRANTS  TO  STATES  FOR  PITBLIC  HEALTH 

SERVICES 

Ai(thori::ing  Statute:  Section  314(d>  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  as  amended. 

Administrator:  Office  of  Comprehensive 
Health  Planning,  Health  Services,  and  Mental 
Health  Administration,  James  H.  Cavanaugh, 
Ph  D.,  Director. 

Nature  of  Program:  To  assist  the  States  in 
establishing  and  maintaining  adequate  pub- 
lic health  services,  including  the  training  of 
personnel  lor  State  and  local  health  work. 

Eligibility:  Only  the  State  health  and 
mental  health  authority  of  each  State  arc 
eligible  to  receive  an  allotment  under  Section 
314  (d)  of  the  Act.  The  term  "State"  Includes 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam. 
American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands. 

For  fiscal  years  ending  after  June  30,  1968, 
at  least  70  percent  of  the  allotment  to  the 
State  health  authority  and  to  the  mental 
health  authority  under  Section  314(d)  shall 
be  available  only  for  the  provision  of  public 
health  services  In  communities  may  be 
rendered  by  State  or  local  public  health  or 
nonprofit  private  health  agencies,  or  by  the 
State  health  or  mental  health  authority.  If 
they  are  provided  directly  to  the  community. 

Available  Assistance:  Financial  assistance 
through  the  formula  grant  to  State  health 
and  mental  health  agencies.  Technical  assist- 
ance from  DHEW  Regional  and  Central 
Offices. 

Use  Restrictions:  Federal  partlcljiatlon  In 
the  coete  of  providing  "public  health  serv- 
ices** under  a  State  plan  may  Include  the 
coste  of  any  physical,  mental,  or  environ- 
mental health  service  which  the  State  au- 
thority is  authorized  to  undertake.  Including 
the  training  of  personnel  for  State  and  local 
health  work. 

Appropriations  Sought:  $76.8  million  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969. 

Past  Appropriations:  FY  1968,  $60,250,000. 
Program  became  effective  July  1,  1967. 

Obligations  Incurred:  None. 

Average  Assistance:  The  allotment  to  each 
State  is  based  upon  a  formula  utilizing  pop- 
ulation and  per  capita  income.  No  State  will 
receive  less  than  It  received  In  fiscal  year 
1967  lor  the  formula  grant  programs  included 
in  this  block  grant. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  In  order  to  qualify 
for  a  grant,  a  State  must  submit  to  and  have 
approved  by  the  Regional  Health  Director  a 
State  plan  for  public  health  services  which 
contains  the  information  and  meete  the  re- 
qulremente  Epecifled  in  subsection  314(d)  (2) 
of  the  Act  and  the  Regulations. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  For  each  program 
to  be  supported  under  the  State  plan  the 
State  must  describe  the  methods  to  be  used 
to  evaluate:  (a)  progress  toward  reaching 
program  objectives,  including  the  health 
status  of  people,  and  (b)  the  effectiveness 
and  efficiency  of  program  operations.  The 
States  are  required  to  file  annual  progress 
reporU  detailing  the  accomplishmenu  of  the 
programs. 
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Contacts:  Bach  at  the  Regional  Health 
Directors  has  authority  to  approve  State 
plana. 

Application  Deadlines  State  plane  muat  be 
received  and  approved  before  Federal  funds 
may  be  made  available.  Regional  Offlcea  have 
requested  plans  as  early  as  May  6  and  as 
late  as  June  1,  If  Federal  funds  are  to  be 
available  by  July  1. 

Approval/ Disapproval  Time:  One  month,  as 
a  minimum,  is  required  for  necessary  review 
prior  to  approval. 

ReieOTktng  Time:  3  to  4  weeks. 

Related  Programs:  Grants  for  Comprehen- 
sive Health  Planning  [section  314(a)  PHS 
Act! .  Project  Grants  for  Health  Services  De- 
velopment (section  314ie).  PHS  Act]. 

NO.    i.ae— CHmoNic  disxasc  axscARCH  grants 

(INCLUDINO   CANCm) 

Authorising  Statute:  SecUon  301-43  U80 
341  (Public  Health  Service  Act  as  amended). 

Administrator:  Robert  M.  Thomer,  Chief, 
Research  and  Development. 

Nature  of  Program:  The  program  views 
chronic  disease  as  a  continuum  which  starts 
at  the  birth  of  an  individual  and  progresses 
through  life  to  death.  At  various  points  along 
this  continuum,  certain  chronic  disease  prob- 
lem areas  have  been  Identified  along  with 
community  health  program  activities  which 
hare  been-establlshed  to  cope  with  them.  This 
concept  is  depicted  In  the  following  sche- 
matic diagram: 

Health.  Problem  Area:  Birth;  Prechronlc 
Disease  State:  Symptomatic  Disease,  Trauma 
and  Physical,  Impairment;  Functional  Dis- 
ability;  Death. 

Community  Health  Chronic  Disease  Pro- 
gram: Prenatal  and  Perinatal  Care;  Primary 
Prevention  and  Health  Promotion;  Case  Con- 
trol and  Care  Services,  Rehabilitation,  Ter- 
minal Care  Services. 

The  programs  of  the  Division  are  aimed  at 
preventing  or  delaying  the  process  of  passage 
from  one  health  problem  area  to  a  more 
severe  one  or  at  ameliorating  the  associated 
problems  related  to  the  psychosocial,  bio- 
logical, economic  and  physical  factors. 

Eligibility:  Any  nonprofit  organization. 

Available  Assistance:  Funds  lor  staff,  equip- 
ment and  te<:hnlcal  services  necessary  for  the 
conduct  of  the  research  project. 

Use  Restrictions:  Financial  assistance  for 
the  conduct  of  chronic  disease  research. 

Appropriations  Sought:  FY  1969,  $4.893,(X)0. 

Post  i4ppr(>pratto»is.  FY  1966,  $3,551,000; 
FY  1967,  94.839.000:   FY  1968.  $3,774,000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  FY  1966,  93,551,000; 
FY  1967,  94,831.000:  FY  1968,  93,752.000. 

Available  Assistance:  955.000. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Must  have  appli- 
cation approved  for  technical  quality  by  a 
study  section,  and  (or  program  relevance  by 
a  council. 

Poatgrant  Requirements:  Annual  final  sum- 
mary progress  reports  reviewed  staff. 

Washington  Contact:  Robert  M.  Thomer, 
Chief,  Research  and  Development.  NCCD. 

Local  Contact:  For  Delaware,  Room  1200, 
42  Broadway,  New  York,  NY.   10004. 

Application  Deadlines:  February  1.  June  1. 
October  1. 

Approval  Disapproval  Time:  6  months. 

ReiDOrking  Time:  6  months. 

Related  Programs:  Research  grants  pro- 
gram of  other  Centers.  Divisions,  and  NIH. 

NO.    1.37 — CHRONIC  DISEASE  RESEARCH  TRAINING 
PROGRAM 

Authorizing  Statute:  Section  301 — 42 
use.  241  (Public  Health  Service  Act  as 
amended ) . 

Administrator:  Robert  M.  Thomer,  Chief, 
Research  and  Development.  NCCD. 

Nature  of  Program:  The  objective  of  this 
program  is  to  increase  the  number  of  com- 
petent trained  personnel  to  perform  and  di- 
rect community  research  in  the  prevention 
and  cootrol  of  chronic  diseases. 

ReM«rch  Into  the  community  aspects  of 
chronic  disease  requires  persons  capable  of 


seeing  beyond  the  purely  medical  aspects  of 
disease;  i.e.  persons  who  appreciate  the  in- 
fluence of  social,  economic,  cultural  and  be- 
havioral factors  In  relation  to  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  chronic  Illness.  Persons 
from  a  variety  of  disciplines — medicine, 
sociology,  economics,  anthropology,  statis- 
tics, etc — must  be  trained  not  only  in  their 
basic  disciplines  but  must  also  be  exposed 
to  a  broad  program  of  training  in  the  above- 
mentioned  areas. 

Eligibility:  Any  nonprofit  organisation. 

Available  Assistance:  Funds  for  staff, 
equipment,  supplies  and  student  stipends. 

Use  Restrictions:  Training  of  research  per- 
sonnel for  chronic  diseases. 

Appropriations  Sought:  FY  1969.  9300,000. 

Past  Appropriations:  FY  66,  9200,000;  FY 
67.  9300.000:  FY  68.  9300,000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  FY  66,  $200,000;  FY 
67.  9300.000;  FY  68.  9300.000. 

Average  Assistance:  946,000. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Must  have  appli- 
cation approved  for  technical  quality  by  a 
study  section,  and  for  program  relevance  by 
a  council. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Annual  final 
svimmary  progress  reports  reviewed  by  staff. 

Washington  Contact:  Robert  M.  Thorner, 
Chief,  Research  and  Development.  NCCD. 

Local  Contact:  For  Delaware.  Room  1200. 
42  Broadway,  New  York.  NY.  10004. 

Application  Deadlines:  February  1.  June  1, 
October  1. 

Approval ,  Disapproval  Time:  6  months. 

Reuorking  Time:  6  months. 

Related  Programs:  Research  training 
grants  of  other  Centers.  Divisions  and  NIH. 

NO.    1.130 MEDICAL    SELT-HKLP 

Authorizing  Statute:  P.L.  81-920,  as 
amended. 

Administrator:  Public  Health  Service, 
DHEW. 

Nature  of  Program:  Designed  to  provide 
information  and  training  that  will  help  pre- 
pare people  for  survival  In  a  time  of  natural 
or  national  disaster  when  the  services  of  a 
physician  or  otlvr  allied  health  personnel 
are  not  available.  The  national  goal  is  to 
train  at  least  one  member  of  each  family  in 
the  U.S.  in  MSH. 

Eligibility:  States  are  eligible  for  State 
Assistance  funds.  Individuals  of  high  school 
age  or  over  are  encouraged  to  enroll  in  an 
organized  course. 

AiKiilable  Assistance:  Financial  assistance 
to  States,  training  guides  and  student  man- 
uals are  available,  and  DHEW  ( Public  Health 
Service)  offers  administrative  assistance  to 
States  through  its  Regional  Ofllces. 

Use  Restrictions:  Funds  are  expended  for 
employment  of  State  Coordinators,  record 
keeping,  promotion,  and  purchase  of  train- 
ing supplies. 

Appropriations  Sought:  9500,000  In  FY 
19G9. 

Past  Appropriations:  FY  1968.  91,200,000; 
FY  1967,  91,045,700;  FY  1966.  9854.762. 

Average  Assistance:  910.067. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  A  desire  for  pro- 
fessional help  by  the  State  Health  Depart- 
ments and /or  State  CD  Ofllces.  and  evidence 
that  their  existing  staff  cannot  assume  addi- 
tional duties  of  administering  MSH.  Training 
supplies  are  available  to  all  States  as  needed. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  State  Health 
Departments  are  required  to  effect  inventory 
control  of  training  materials,  maintain  lists  of 
instructors,  and  report  p>erlodlcally  the 
status  and  progress  of  the  program. 

Washington  Contact:  Chief.  MSH  Section, 
Division  of  Health  Mobilization.  Bureau  of 
Health  Services,  Public  Health  Service,  Chevy 
Chase,  Maryland  20015;  telephone:  652-1725. 

Local  Contact:  Harold  J.  Reese,  Delaware 
State  Board  of  Health.  E.  P.  Blsaell  Hospital. 
3000  Newport  Gap  Pike,  Wilmington,  Dela- 
ware  19808;    telephone:    654-6131. 

Application  Deadlines:  None. 

Approval/ Disapproval  Time:  30  days. 


Reicorking  Time:  30  days. 

Related  Programs:  All  elements  of  Na- 
tional Civil  Defense  Program  administered  or 
funded  by  Office  of  Civil  Defense. 

NO.    2.5 MEDIA  SERVICES  AND  CAPTIONED   FILMS 

Authorizing  Statute:  P.L.  85-905  as 
amended. 

Administrator:  Dr.  John  A.  Ooiigh,  Chief, 
Media  Services  and  Captioned  Films  Branch, 
Division  of  Educational  Services.  Bureau  of 
Education  (or  the  Handicapped.  Office  of 
Education.  DHEW. 

Nature  of  Program:  Provides  loan  service 
of  films  to  deaf  and  other  media  to  handi- 
capped. 

Eligibility:  Groups  of  handicapped  or  those 
working  with   the   handicapped. 

Available  Assistance:  Free  loan  of  films  and 
educational  media. 

Funding  Use  Restrictions:  Film  and  Media 
loan  service,  production,  research  and  use 
of  such  media. 

Appropriation  Sought:  FY  1969.  94.5  mil- 
lion. 

Past  Appropriations:  FY  1968,  $2.8  million; 
FY  1967.  $318  nallllon;  FY  1966.  $1.5  million 

Obligations  Incurred:  FY  1968,  $2.8  mil- 
lion; FY  1967,  $2.5  million;  FY  1966,  $15 
million. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Pile  an  applic.i- 
tlon  showing  eligibility — deaf  group,  pro- 
jector  available. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Must  report  use 
made  of  media,  numbers  of  persons  Involved. 

Washington  Contact:  Dr.  John  A.  Gough, 
Chief.  See  Administrator. 

Approval/ Disapproval    Time:    1   month. 

Related  Programs:  Programs  of  research 
and  training  in  Bureau  for  Education  of  the 
Handicapped,  Office  of  Eklucatlon. 

NO.     2.26 STRENGTHENING    DEVELOPING     INSTI- 

TtmONS       (INCLUDING      NATIONAL      TEACHING 
FELLOWSHIPS) 

Authorizing  Statutr:  Title  ill,  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  (P.L.  89-329) . 

Administrator:  Dr.  Charles  L.  Hayes.  Chief, 
Developing  Institutions  Branch.  Division  of 
College  Support.  Bureau  of  Higher  Eklucatlon. 
Office  of  Education.  DHEW. 

Nature  of  Program:  The  primary  mission  cf 
Title  111  is  to  assist  developing  colleges,  qual- 
ifying within  the  definition  of  the  Act,  in 
strengthening  their  academic,  administra- 
tive, and  student  services  programs. 

Available  Assistance:  Under  Title  ill,  de- 
veloping institutions  may  receive  funds  (or 
cooperative  arrangements  and  for  National 
Teaching  Fellowships. 

Cooperative  arrangements  may  be  between 
developing  institutions  and  other  agencies 
with  whom  they  can  share  resources  of  value. 
Grants  under  this  program  embrace  a  wide 
variety  of  activities.  A  few  examples  are  rm 
exchange  of  faculty  or  students,  develop- 
ment of  new  curriculum.  Joint  use  of  facili- 
ties, visiting  senior  scholars,  and  faculty  and 
administrative   Improvement   programs. 

Stipends  for  National  Teaching  Fellows 
make  it  possible  for  highly  qualified  graduate 
students  and  junior  faculty  members  to  teach 
at  developing  institutions.  Often  a  fellow 
will  take  over  the  teaching  responsibilities  of 
a  regular  faculty  member  while  he  completes 
an  advanced  degree  or  provide  release  time  for 
a  faculty  member  to  work  on  a  curriculum 
revision  program.  The  stipend  and  depend- 
ency allowance  are  set  by  law  at  $6,500  sti- 
pend and  $400  for  each  eligible  dependent. 

Use  Restrictions:  Funds  awarded  under  this 
Title  may  be  used  to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of 
carrying  out  the  cooperative  arrangement 
programs  and  employing  National  Teaching 
Fellows.  There  are  no  matching  requirements, 
but  institutions  are  encouraged  to  put  a  por- 
tion of  their  resources  with  the  Title  111 
grant.  -^ 

Appropriations  Sought:  FY  1969,  $35,000.- 
000. 

Past  Appropriations:  FY  1966.  $6,000,000; 
FY  1967.  $30,000,000;  FY  1968.  $30,000,000. 
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Obligations  Incurred:  Although  Institu- 
tions are  encouraged  to  submit  long  range 
plans  with  their  proposals,  the  office  does 
not  feel  that  funding,  for  example,  the  first 
year  of  a  5-year  program  obligates  Title  111 
monies  for  the  remaining  4  years.  Factors 
such  as  need  of  the  institution,  success  of 
the  program,  amount  of  requests,  and  level 
of  appropriation  govern  the  extent  to  which 
support  is  continued. 

Average  Assistance:  $136,364. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  To  qualify  for 
assistance,  an  institution  must  be  a  public 
or  other  non-profit  educational  Institution  as 
defined  In  the  regulations. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  The  Division  re- 
quired quarterly  progress  reports  from  all 
grantee  Institutions. 

Washington  Contact:  Dr.  Charles  L.  Hayes, 
Chief.  Developing  Institutions  Branch,  Divi- 
sion of  College  Support,  Bureau  of  Higher 
Education,  Office  of  EXlucation,  Washington, 
DC.  20202. 

Local  Contact:  The  regional  offices  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Eklucation,  and  Wel- 
fare have  application  forms  and  other  In- 
formation relating  to  the  strengthening  de- 
veloping institutions  program.  For  specific 
information  about  the  program,  Interested 
parties  should  contact  our  office  here  in 
Washington  because  this  program  is  not  ad- 
ministered through  the  regional  offices. 

Application  Deadlines:  Last  year  the  dead- 
line for  submission  of  applications  was  No- 
vember 15.  No  deadline  has  been  set  for 
next  year,  but  we  anticipate^  that  it  will  be 
around  November  15. 

Approval/ Disapproval  Time:  This  year 
program  announcements  were  made  March  1 
and  April  1. 

Reworking  Time:  There  is  a  lapse  of  3  to 
4  months  between  submission  of  proposals 
and  announcement  of  programs. 

Belated  Programs:  The  strengthening  de- 
veloping institutions  program  is  closely  re- 
lated to  Title  11-A  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965.  College  Library  Resources.  De- 
veloi>ing  institutions  receiving  funds  for 
library  services  improvement  programs  under 
Title  111  also  received  incentive  grants  from 
the  College  Library  Resources  Program  for 
the  purchase  of  additional  books  and  mate- 
rials. 

The  education  professions  development 
program  (Title  V-E  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965,  as  amended)  is  closely  at- 
tuned to  Title  111  in  that  its  aim  Is  to  up- 
grade the  capabilities  of  college  personnel. 
We  will  encourage  faculty  members  and 
admlnlstratcn^  from  developing  institutions 
to  take  advantage  of  the  institutes  and  work- 
shops awarded  imder  this  Title.  Fiscal  year 
1969  will  be  the  first  year  of  operation  for 
this  program. 

The  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  has 
enabled  many  developing  institutions  to  con- 
struct classroom  facilities  and  purchase 
much-needed  instructional  equipment. 

NO.   2.27 FACULTY   DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 

Authorizing  Statute:  Title  VI-B,  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1966. 

Administrator:  Dr.  Willa  B.  Player,  Director. 
Division  of  College  Support.  Bureau  of 
Higher  Education.  Office  of  Education. 

Nature  of  Programs:  F>rovides  funds  to  aid 
colleges  and  universities  to  operate  insti- 
tutes in  educational  media. 

Eligibility:  Colleges  and  Universities. 

Available  Assistance:  Grants  to  the  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education;  stipends  for 
participants. 

Use  Restrictions:  For  the  operation  of  the 
Institute  programs. 

Appropriation  Sought:  No  appropriation 
for  FY  1969.  Phasing  this  part  out. 

Past  Appropriations:  $2.5  million  for  FY 
1967  and  FY  1968. 

Obligations  Incurred:  The  same. 

Average  Assistance:  $75,000. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Accredited  insti- 


tution and  a  proposal  acceptable  to  a  panel 
of  experts. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  A  final  program 
report  and  a  final  financial  report. 

Washington  Contact:  Dr.  Archie  R.  Ayers. 
Chief,    Faculty    Development    Branch,    OOE. 

Local  Contact:  Any  of  the  9  regional  offices. 

Application  Deadlines:  Last  deadline,  No- 
vember 10,  1968;  no  new  deadlines  yet. 

i4pproro//DisapproraI   TiTnc;   60  days. 

Reworking  Time:  Anywhere  from  10  days 
to  30  days. 

NO.     2  28 THE     GRADUATE     FACILITIES     PROGRAM 

OF    THE     HIGHER    EDUCATION     FACILITIES    ACT 
OP    1963 

Authorizing  Statute:  PL.  88-204,  as 
amended. 

Administrator:  The  Graduate  Facilities 
Branch,  Division  of  Graduate  F*rograms,  Bu- 
reau of  Higher  Education,  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Nature  of  Program:  The  purpose  of  the 
program  is  to  make  grants  for  up  to  one  third 
of  the  construction  costs  of  graduate  aca- 
demic facilities  to  Institutions  of  Higher  Ed- 
ucation and  cooperative  graduate  center 
boards. 

Eligibility:  Institutions  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion and  cooperative  center  boards  are  eligi- 
ble to  apply. 

Available  Assistance:  The  assistance  in- 
volves grants  for  up  to  one  third  of  the 
cost  of  graduate  academic  facilities  but  ex- 
cludes grants  to  health-related  schools  and 
for  religious  purposes. 

Use  Restrictions:  Grants  can  be  used  for 
remodeling  or  new  construction  of  graduate 
academic  facilities  including  fixed  and  some 
movable  equipment  needed  for  this  specific 
academic  discipline. 

i4ppropnafi07M  Sought:  The  total  fund- 
ing for  the  program  expected  for  FY  1969 
is  at  least  25  million  dollars.  The  authoriza- 
tion is  for  120  million  dollars. 

Past  Appropriations:  The  appropriations 
for  FY  1965.  1966,  and  1967,  were  60  million 
dollars  each  year.  The  appropriation  for  FT 
1968  was  50  million  dollars,  but  funding  was 
limited  to  approximately  33  million  dollars. 

Obligations  Incurred:  All  appropriated  and 
available  funds  were  obligated  in  the  2  pre- 
ceding years  and  only  a  small  amount  re- 
mains to  be  obligated  in   FY  1968. 

Average  Assistance:  Based  on  records  for 
the  first  3  fiscal  years  of  the  program,  the 
average  grant  has  been  approximately  $694,- 
000. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  The  applicant, 
academic  Institution,  In  order  to  receive  a 
grant,  must  prove  to  the  staff,  panel  of  aca- 
demic experts  and  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  Graduate  Education  that  graduate  facili- 
ties are  needed  for  programs  of  excellence 
or  potential  excellence. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Postgrant  re- 
porting involves  satisfying  contract  require- 
ments as  supervised  by  architect-engineers 
and  completing  the  facility  as  described  in 
the  application. 

lVa.'8/iingifon  Contact:  Olof  E.  Stamberg, 
Chief,  Graduate  Facilities  Branch,  Bureau  of 
Higher  Education,  Office  of  Education,  Room 
4662.  Regional  Office  Building,  7th  and  D 
Streets  SW,  Washington,  D.C.  20202;  tele- 
phone: 202-963-7936. 

Local  Contact:  The  program  is  adminis- 
tered from  the  office  Just  mentioned,  but 
some  general  information  regarding  the  pro- 
gram can  be  obtained  in  various  Office  of 
Education  Regional  Offices. 

Application  Deadlines:  Applications  are 
processed  In  order  of  receipt  and  hence  ev- 
ery day  is  a  deadline. 

Approval/ Disapproval  Time:  Ordinarily 
about  6  to  9  months  have  been  reqiiired  for 
complete  processing  of  an  application.  Pres- 
ently, because  of  decreased  funds  and  in- 
creased appUcations  received  the  time  will  be 
longer. 

Reworking  Time:  Applications  are  acknowl- 


edged within  a  few  days  after  receipt  of  all 
required  copies. 

Related  Programs:  The  Office  of  Education 
also  administers  Title  I  for  undergraduate  fa- 
cilities of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act 
through  State  Commissions.  Grants  for  grad- 
uate facilities  are  also  available  from  the 
National  Science  Foundation  and  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health. 

NO.  2.29— INSTITUTIONAL    ASSISTANCE    GRANTS 

Authorizing  Statute:  Public  Law  89-329 
Title  V,  Part  C  which  became  Part  C  of  PL. 
90-35.  June  29,  1967. 

Administrator:  Dr.  David  B.  Carpenter, 
Chief,  Graduate  Academic  Programs  Branch, 
Division  of  Graduate  Programs,  Bureau  of 
Higher  Education,  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

Nature  of  Program:  The  Institutional  As- 
sistance Grant  Program  was  established  to 
provide  assistance  to  institutions  participat- 
ing In  the  Title  V,  Part  C  Teacher  Fellowship 
Programs  for  the  purpose  of  developing  and 
strengthening  graduate  teacher  training 
programs  intended  to  prepare  persons  for 
careers  in  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion. 

eligibility:  Graduate  teacher  training  pro- 
gnms   in   institutions   of   higher   education. 

Available  Assistance:  Grants  for  faculty 
development,  library  resources,  student 
teaching  projects,  teaching  materials,  pro- 
gram evaluation,  faculty  projects,  and  Inter- 
instltutlonal  arrangements. 

Appropriations  Sought:  FY  1969,  $10,000,- 
000. 

Past  Appropriations:  Fiscal  year  1968.  $7,- 
500,000;  fiscal  year  1967,  $5,000,000;  fiscal 
year  1966,  $5,000,000. 

Average  Assistance :  $38,000. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Colleges  and  uni- 
versities submit  applications  which  are  eval- 
uated by  panels  of  academic  consultants  on 
the  basis  of  quality  and  promise  for  develop- 
ing and  strengthening  graduate  teacher 
training  programs. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Institutions  will 
be  asked  to  return  a  reporting  form  annually 
which  Indicates  the  amount  of  the  grant 
that  has  been  spent.  In  addition,  the  grant 
coordinator  will  be  asked  to  estimate  the  im- 
pact the  grant  has  had  on  the  teacher  train- 
ing program. 

Washington  Contact:  Dr.  Louis  J.  Venuto. 
Division  of  Graduate  Programs.  Bureau  of 
Higher  Education.  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
(202)  963-3896. 

After  July  1.  1968.  contact:  Dr.  Donald 
Bigelow,  Director,  Division  of  Program  Ad- 
ministration, Bureau  of  Educational  Per- 
sonnel Development,  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

Application  Deadlines:  June  1,  1958. 

Approval/ Disapproval  Time:  3  months. 

Related  Programs:  The  Prospective  Teach- 
er Fellowship  and  the  Experienced  Teacher 
Fellowship  Program. 

NO.    2.30 — TRAINING    PROGRAMS    FOR    HIGHER 
EDUCATION    PERSONNEL 

Authorizing   Statute:   P.L.   90-35.   Part   E. 

Administrator:  Fellowships:  Dr.  David  B. 
Carpenter.  Chief.  Graduate  Academic  Pro- 
grams Branch,  Division  of  Graduate  Pro- 
grams. Bureau  of  Higher  Education.  U.S. 
Office  of  Education. 

Institutes:  Dr.  Calvin  B.  T.  Lee.  Assistant 
Director,  Division  of  College  Support. 
Bureau  of  Higher  Education,  U.S.  Office  of 
Education. 

Nature  of  Program:  Grants  or  contracts 
will  be  made  with  Institutions  of  higher 
education  to  assist  them  in  training  persons 
who  are  serving  or  preparing  to  serve  as 
teachers,  administrators,  or  educational 
specialists  in  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion. 

Eligibility:  Graduate  students  and  gradu- 
ate level  programs  within  Institutions  of 
higher  education. 

Available  Assistance:  2-year  fellowships, 
stipends  for  institute  or  other  short-term 
study,  grants  for  special  projects. 
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V$e  BeatrictUtns:  To  support  students  In 
and  develop  programs  for  training  higher 
education   personnel. 

Appropriation*  SouffKt:  FT  1009.  $15,000,- 
000. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Institutions  of 
higher  education  submit  applications  which 
describe  specific  graduate  programs  for 
training  higher  education  personnel.  The 
awards  are  made  competitively  based  on 
evaluations  and  recommendations  made  by 
panels  of  academic  consultants.  Students 
will  apply  directly  to  institutions  that  have 
approved   training   programs. 

Postffrant  Requirements:  No  procedures 
have  yet  been  developed. 

Washington  Contact:  Fellowships:  Dr. 
Louis  J.  Venuto.  Division  of  Graduate  Pro- 
grams. Bureau  of  Higher  Education,  U.S. 
Office  of  Education.  Institutes:  Dr  Paul 
Camell.  Division  of  College  Support.  Bureau 
of  Higher  Education.  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Application  Deadlines:  National  Defense 
Education  Act  Title  IV  and  Title  VI  Gradu- 
ate Fellowship  Programs:  National  Science 
Foundation  and  National  Institutes  of 
HetUth  Graduate  Fellowship  Programs. 

MO.    3.31 C3.   LOAN    PROGJLAM   FOB 

CTTBAN   STtrOKMTS 

Authoriging  Statute:  P.L.  87-510  "Ulgra- 
tlon  and  Refugee  Assistance  Act  of  1B62". 

Administrator:  US.  Office  of  Education 
provides  the  guidelines  to  institutions  of 
higher  education  who  administer  the  Pro- 
gram accordingly. 

Nature  of  Program:  Long-term,  low-ln- 
terest-bearlng  loans  to  Cub«n  refugees  in 
the  United  Stales,  and  who  do  not  have  re- 
sources to  finance  their  attendance  at  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  education. 

Eligibility:  A  Cuban  national  who  resided 
In  Cuba  five  consecutive  years  prior  to  de- 
parture in  or  after  January  I,  1959:  must 
have  Identification  from  Immigration  and 
Naturalization:  fuU-tlme  student  in  eUglble 
Institution. 

i4fat/able  Assistance:  Loan  assistance — 
•1.000  per  academic  yeax  for  undergraduate 
students  $5,000  maximum — $2,500  per  aca- 
demic year  for  graduate  students  910.000 
maximum  which  Includes  that  borrowed  aa 
an  undergraduate. 

Funding  Use  Restrictions:  Educational  ex- 
penses. 

Appropriations  Sought:  $4.5  million  for  FT 
1969. 

Past  Appropriations:  FT  1968.  $2.9  million; 
FY  1967.  $3.2  mlUlon;  FT  1968,  $3.8  mllUon. 

Average  Assistance:  $875  per  year. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  In  addition,  must 
be  In  need  of  the  loan  for  which  be  has 
applied. 

Postgrant  Requirement*:  The  students 
original  application,  and  promissory  note  are 
sent  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  after 
the  loan  has  been  made. 

Washington  Contact:  Walter  J.  Dale.  Re- 
gional Office  Building:  7th  and  D  Streets, 
SW.,  Room  4052.  Telephone  (202)  963-0163 
for  Information  only. 

Local  Contact:  Potential  beneficiary  should 
contact  Institution  for  application. 

Application  Deadline:  Prior  to  enrollment 
period — approximately  4  months. 

Approval/ Disapproval  Time:  As  determined 
by  the  institution. 

Reworking  Time:  Average  time  for  getting 
funds  In  the  bands  of  the  Institutions  Is  0 
weeks. 

Related  Programs:  Natlonai  Defense  Stu- 
dent Loan  Program. 

NO.     2.33 — PKOSFECrrv*     TEACHXX     rXLLOWSHXT 


Division  of  Graduate  Programs,  Bureau  of 
Higher  Education,  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

Sature  of  Program:  Feltowshlpe  are 
awarded  to  improve  elementary  and  second- 
ary school  teaching  by  strengthening  the 
preparation  and  improving  the  qualifications 
of  college  graduates  committed  to  careers  in 
elementary  and  secondary  education. 

Eligibility:  Graduate  students  and  gradu- 
ate programs  within  institutions  of  tilgher 
education. 

Available  Assistance:  2-year  fellowship*. 

Use  Restrictions:  To  support  students  In 
graduate   teacher    training    programs. 

Appropriations  Sought:  FT  1967.  $17,000.- 
000. 

Past  Appropriations:  FT  1968.  $12,500,000: 
FY   1967.  $12,500,000:   FY   1966.  $7,500,000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  Same  aa  above. 

Average  As.tistanee:  Each  fellowship  pays 
a  $2000  stipend  for  the  first  academic  year 
and  $2200  for  the  second.  In  addition,  a  sti- 
pend of  $400  Is  available  for  sununer  study 
and  an  allowance  of  $400  each  academic  year 
and  $100  each  summer  is  available  for  each 
eligible  dependent.  Each  fellowship  also  pro- 
vides an  allowance  of  $2500  per  year  to  the 
Institution  at  which  the  Fellow  Is  studying. 
This  sum  Is  subject  to  the  deduction  of  any 
amount  charged  directly  to  the  Fellow  for 
tuition,  nonrefundable  fees,  or  deposits. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Institutions  of 
higher  education  submit  an  application 
which  describes  a  specific  graduate  program 
for  teachers,  e.g.  Mathematics  for  Secondary 
School  Teachers.  Tlieae  applications  are 
evaluated  for  quality  by  panels  of  academic 
consultants. 

Students  apply  directly  to  institutions 
which  have  fellowahlpe  for  approved  pro- 
grams. The  fellowships  are  awarded  on  a 
competitive  basis  by  the  institution  to  the 
student. 

To  be  eligible  for  a  fellowBhlp,  a  student 
must:  1.  Demonstrate  a  serious  Intent  to 
pursue  a  career  In  elementary  or  secondary 
education.  2.  Be  accepted  as  a  full-time  grad- 
uate student  In  a  course  of  study  leading 
to  an  advanced  degree  other  than  the  doc- 
torate. 3.  Have  completed  the  baccalaureate 
degree  or  Its  equivalent.  4.  Be  a  citizen  or 
natlonai  of  the  United  States,  or  have  such 
Immigration  status  and  personal  plans  as  to 
Indicate  that  he  is  In  the  United  States  for 
other  than  a  temporary  piupoee.  5.  Not  have 
held  an  appointment  In  an  elementary  or 
secondary  school  during  the  academic  year 
preceding  fellowship  tenure. 

Postgrant  Requirement*:  No  formal  eval- 
uation of  this  program  has  been  done  yet. 
All  approved  programs  have  some  provision  In 
their  proposal  to  carry  out  self -evaluation  of 
the  program. 

Washington  Contact:  Dr.  Louis  J.  Venuto, 
Division  of  Graduate  Programs,  Bureau  of 
Higher  Education.  VS.  Office  of  Education 
(202)  963-3896.  After  July  1.  1968  contact: 
Dr.  Donald  Blgelow.  Director.  Division  of 
Program  Administration,  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tional Personnel  Development.  U.S.  Office  of 
Education. 

Application  Deadlines:  June  1,  1968. 

Approval /Disapproval   Time:   2  months. 

Related  Programs:  Institutional  Assistance 
Grants  Program  and  the  Experience  Teacher 
Fellowship  Program. 

NO.     3.34 — KDCCATIONAI.    OPPOaTUNTTT     CKANTS 


Authorizing  Statute:  Public  Law  89-329 
Title  V.  Part  C  which  became  Part  C  of  PI*. 
90-35,  June  29.  1967. 

Administrator:  Dr.  David  B.  Carpenter, 
Chief,  Graduate  Academic  Programs,  Branch. 


Authorizing  Statute:  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965  (Public  Law  89-329) ,  TlUe  IV,  Part  A. 

Administrator:  David  D.  Johnson.  Chief, 
Educational  Opportunity  Grants  Branch, 
Division  of  Student  Financial  Aid. 

Nature  of  Program:  The  purpose  of  this 
program  Is  to  provide  grants  for  expenses  of 
higher  education,  through  participating  In- 
stitutions, to  students  of  exceptional  finan- 
cial need  who  would  otherwise  be  unable  to 
benefit  from  higher  education. 

Eligibility:  PuU-tlme  undergraduate  stu- 
dents of  exceptional  financial  need. 


Available  Assistance:  Grants. 

Use  Restriction*:  Educational  expenses. 

Appropriation  Sought:  The  appropriation 
request  for  Fiscal  Year  1969  (for  use  during 
FY  1970)  is  $140,600,000. 

Pa*t  Appropriations:  FY  1968,  $140,600,000; 
FY    1967.   $112,000,000:    FY    1966,   $58,000,000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  FY  1968,  $133,027,000 
as  of  March  16.  1968:  FY  1967.  $108,772,899  as 
of  June  30,  1967;  FY  1966,  $57,922,629  as  of 
June  30,  1966. 

Average  Assistance:  FY  1968.  $480  (esti- 
mated): FY  1967.  $450  (estimated);  FY  1966. 
$377   (actual). 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  An  eligible  Insti- 
tution of  higher  education  Is  one  that: 

( 1 )  admits  as  regular  students  only  persons 
having  a  certlflcnte  of  graduation  from  a 
school  providing  secondary  education,  or  the 
recognized  equivalent  of  such  a  certificate; 

(2)  Is  legally  authorized  within  such  State 
to  provide  a  program  of  education  beyond 
secondary  education: 

(3)  provides  an  educational  program  for 
which  It  awards  a  bachelor's  degree  or  pro- 
vides not  less  than  a  two-year  program  which 
is  acceptable  for  full  credit  toward  such  a 
degree: 

(4)  Is  a  public  or  nonprofit  Institution; 
and 

(5)  Is  accredited  by  a  nationally  recog- 
nized accrediting  agency  or  association  listed 
by  the  Commissioner  pursuant  to  Section  801 
(a)  of  the  Act  or.  If  not  so  accredited,  for 
credit  on  the  same  basis  as  If  transferred 
from  an  Institution  so  accredited;  or  (6)  Is 
a  business  school  or  technical  Institution 
which  meets  the  provisions  of  clauses  ( 1 ) , 
(2),  (4), and  (5). 

An  eligible  student  Is  defined  as  one  who: 
(1)  Is  a  national  of  the  United  States,  or  Is 
In  the  United  States  for  other  than  a  tempo- 
rary purpose  and  Intends  to  become  a  per- 
manent resident  thereof;  (2)  has  been  ac- 
cepted for  enrolUnent  as  a  full-time  under- 
graduate student,  or  Is  In  good  standing  and 
In  fuU-tlme  attendance  as  an  undergraduate 
student;  (3)  shows  evidence  of  academic  or 
creative  promise  and  capability  of  maintain- 
ing good  standing  In  his  course  of  study: 
(4)  is  of  exceptional  financial  need;  (5) 
would  not  be  financially  able  to  attend  the 
institution  without  an  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity Grant. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Every  partici- 
pating Institution  submits  a  yearly  flscal- 
operations  report,  and  Is  subject  to  periodic 
Federal  audits. 

Washington  Contact:  Students  apply  to 
participating  Institutions;  Institutions  ap- 
ply to: 

Mr.  James  W.  Moore.  Director.  Division  of 
Student  Financial  Aid.  Biireau  of  Higher 
Education.  Office  of  Education.  Washington. 
D.C.  20202.  Telephone:  Area  Code  202 — 962- 
0865. 

Local  Contact:  Institutions  should  contact 
the  Director.  Higher  Education,  In  the  ap- 
propriate office. 

Application  Deadline*:  Institutions  sub- 
mit their  af^llcatlons  to  the  appropriate  Re- 
gional Office  each  fall,  mid-November,  for 
partlclpaUon  during  the  next  Federal  fiscal 
year.  Students  apply  according  to  esM:h  Insti- 
tution's financial  aid  procedure. 

Approval/ Disapproval  Time:  4  months — 
awards  are  announced  In  mid-March. 

Reworking  Time:  Regional  Offices  Inform 
an  Institution  vrltbln  3  weeks  If  corrections 
on  the  application  are  necessary. 

Related  Programs:  National  Defense  Stu- 
dent Loan  Program;  College  Work-Study 
Program;  Educational  Talent  Search. 

NO.  3.37^-COmC*  WOBK-STUBT  PROGRAM 

Authrtrizing  Statute:  The  College  Work- 
Study  Program  was  authorized  by  Title  I. 
Part  C.  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  (PL.  88-462),  as  amended  by  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Amendments  of  1965 
(Pi.  89-353),  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
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1965    (PX.   89-329)    and   Public  Law  90-«2, 
September  6,  1967. 

Administrator:  Dr.  Donovan  J.  Allen,  Chief, 
College  Work-Study  Branch,  Division  of 
Student  Financial  Aid,  Bureau  of  Higher 
Education,  Office  of  Education,  Washington, 
DC.  20202. 

Nature  of  Program:  The  purpose  of  the 
College  Work -Study  Program  Is  to  expand 
part-time  employment  opportunities  for 
students,  particularly  those  from  low-in- 
come families,  who  are  In  need  of  the  earn- 
ings from  part-time  employment  In  order  to 
pursue  a  course  of  study  at  an  institution 
of  higher  education.  Federal  grants  are  made 
to  Institutions  of  higher  education  to  enable 
them  to  create  Job  opportunities  for  their 
eligible  students.  The  institution  may  ar- 
range for  the  employment  of  Its  eligible  stu- 
dents In  work  for  the  institution  and /or  In 
work  In  the  public  Interest  for  a  public  or 
provlte  nonprofit  organization.  The  Federal 
share  of  the  compensation  of  students  em- 
ployed in  the  Work-Study  Program  cannot 
exceed:  90  percent  from  the  Inception  of  the 
program  to  August  19,  1967;  85  percent  from 
August  20,  1967.  to  August  19,  1968;  80  per- 
cent from  August  20.  1968.  to  August  19, 
1969;  and  75  percent  from  August  20,  1969, 
and  thereafter. 

Eligibility:  Grants  for  the  operation  of  a 
College  Work-Study  Program  are  made  di- 
rectly to  Institutions  of  higher  education. 
Students  who  are  employed  under  the  pro- 
gram benefit  directly  from  their  earnings. 
The  Institutions  of  higher  education  and 
public  and  private  nonprofit  organizations 
with  which  the  students  are  working  bene- 
fit Indirectly  from  the  students'  services. 

Available  Assistance:  The  College  Work- 
Study  Program  offers  assistance  to  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  in  the  form  of 
grants  for  the  purpose  of  expanding  student 
employment  opportunities  for  needy  stu- 
dents. 

Funding  Use  Restrictions:  Federal  College 
Work-Study  funds  may  be  used  to  pay  the 
Federal  share  of  the  students'  compensation 
and  for  authorized  administrative  expenses 
Incurred  In  developing  employment  oppor- 
tunities off-campus  with  public  and  private 
nonprofit  organizations. 

Appropriations  Sought:  For  fiscal  year 
1969.  the  appropriation  sought  Is  $139.9  mil- 
lion. 

Past  Appropriations:  For  fiscal  year  1968, 
$139.9  mlUlon.  For  fiscal  1967,  $134.1  million. 
For  fiscal  year  1966,  $99.1  million. 

Obligations  Incurred:  For  fiscal  year  1968. 
$131.0  million.  For  fiscal  year  1967.  $139.5 
million.  For  fiscal  year  1966,  $74.0  million. 

Average  Assistance:  A  student  employed 
under  the  College  Work-Study  Program 
during  fiscal  year  1968  will  earn  on  the 
average  a  total  of  $700. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Under  the  law,  a 
student  may  be  selected  for  employment 
under  the  College  Work-Study  Program  only 
U  he  meets  all  of  the  requirements  as  fol- 
lows. He  must  be:  (a)  a  national  of  the 
United  States,  or  in  the  United  States  for 
other  than  a  temporary  purpose  with  the 
intention  of  becoming  a  permanent  resident 
thereof,  or  a  national  or  permanent  resident 
of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands; 
(b)  In  need  of  the  earnings  from  such  em- 
ployment In  order  to  pursue  a  course  of 
study  at  the  institution;  (c)  capable,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  institution,  of  maintaining 
good  standing  In  such  course  of  study  while 
employed  under  the  program:  and  (d)  ac- 
cepted for  enrollment  as  a  full-time  student 
at  the  institution,  or  In  good  standing  and 
in  full-time  attendance  there  as  an  under- 
graduate, graduate,  or  professional  student. 
Postgrant  Requirements :  The  two  types  of 
required  reports  for  the  College  Work-Study 
Program  are  (1)  a  quarterly  report  of  cash 
expenditures  required  by  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  the  disbursing  agent  for 
the  program,  and   (2)    a  seml-aimual  fiscal 


and  operations  report  required  by  the  Office 
of  Education  covering  the  level  of  employ- 
ment (both  dollars  and  students)  during  a 
6-month  period.  I^e  Regional  Office  student 
financial  aid  staff  schedules  on-site  program 
reviews  and  evaluates  program  operations  at 
the  Individual  colleges.  In  addition,  the  re- 
gional audit  staff  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  arranges  for 
periodic  audits  of  the  program. 

Washington  Contact:  An  institution  in- 
terested In  participating  should  contact:  Dr. 
Donovan  J.  Allen.  Chief,  College  Work -Study 
Branch.  Division  of  Student  Financial  Aid, 
Bureau  of  Higher  Education,  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, Washington,  DC.  20202.  A  student 
Interested  In  working  under  the  program 
should  contact  the  student  financial  aid  of- 
ficer of  the  institution  which  he  Is  attending. 

Local  Contact:  For  Delaware,  Dr.  Charles 
P.  Dennlson,  Director.  Higher  Education. 
Region  II.  Office  of  Education,  DHEW,  26 
Federal  Plaza,  New  York,  New  York  10007. 
Telephone:  264-4022.  A  student  Interested  In 
working  under  the  program  should  contact 
the  student  financial  aid  officer  of  the  in- 
stitution which  he  Is  attending. 

App/icoftort  Deadlines:  The  Division  of 
Student  Financial  Aid  malls  application 
forms  to  institutions  of  higher  education  in 
the  fall  of  each  year  and  notifies  institu- 
tions of  the  date  (normally  in  November) 
by  which  applications  must  be  postmarked 
and  forwarded  to  the  appropriate  Regional 
Office  in  order  to  receive  consideration.  An 
Institution  requests  in  Its  application  the 
estimated  amount  of  Federal  funds  needed 
to  operate  Its  College  Work-Study  Program 
during  the  following  July  1  through  June  30. 
The  College  Work-Study  application  form 
Is  part  of  the  combined  Institutional  Ap- 
plication{s)  to  Participate  in  Federal  Stu- 
dent Financial  Aid  Programs. 

Approval/ Disapproval  Time:  Institutions 
are  notified  by  the  regional  offices  of  the 
initial  recommended  level  of  funding  In  ap- 
proximately 1  to  2  months  from  the  date  of 
receipt.  The  actual  allocation  of  Federal 
funds  to  those  institutions  Is  made  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  on  the  basis  of 
the  appropriate  State  allotment.  Institutions 
are  usually  notified  of  the  final  amount  ap- 
proved for  the  operation  of  their  College 
Work-Study  Programs  In  March,  or  approxi- 
mately four  months  from  the  time  applica- 
tions are  submitted. 

Reworking  Time:  1  month  or  less. 

Related  Programs:  Related  student  finan- 
cial aid  programs  administered  by  the  Office 
of  Education  are  the  National  Defense  Stu- 
dent Loan  Program,  the  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity Grants  Program,  and  the  Guaranteed 
Loan  Program. 

NO.     2.44 TEACHER    CORPS 

Authorising  Statute:  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965,  Title  V-B  as  amended  under  Edu- 
cation Professions  Development  Act  of  1967. 

Administrator:  Teacher  Corps  Director 
Richard  A.  Graham,  under  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Nature  of  Program:  This  program  alms  to 
Improve  educational  opportunities  for  chil- 
dren of  low  Income  families  by  attracting 
able  college  graduates  and  preparing  them 
for  teaching  careers  through  a  2-year  pro- 
gram of  professional  on-the-job  training  In 
poverty  area  schools. 

Eligibility:  Individuals  who  apply  for  mem- 
bership in  the  Teacher  Corps  either  as  in- 
terns or  team  leaders;  local  schools,  who 
apply  lor  a  program  together  with  a  local 
university,  which  plans  and  carries  out  the 
two  year  training  program;  and,  very  directly, 
the  children  in  the  schools  where  Teacher 
Corps  teams  represent  desperately  needed 
trained  and  dedicated  staff. 

Available  Assistance:  Assistance  is  avail- 
able only  as  described  above. 

Use  Restrictions:  The  funds  are  spent  to 
provide  school  systems  with  the  necessary 
fund  to  hire  Teacher  Corps  members.  The 


funds  are  also  spent  In  the  training  programs 
of  participating  universities  where  teacher 
Interns  receive  tultlon-free  training  toward 
a  Master's  degree. 

Appropriations  Sought:  The  President  has 
sought  $31  million  for  the  coming  year. 

Past  Appropriations:  Teacher  Corps  appro- 
priations were:  $13.5  million  for  FY  1968: 
$11.3  million  for  FY  1967;  and  $9.5  million 
for  FY  1966. 

Obligations  Incurred:  All  of  the  above  np- 
proriatlons  were  obligated,  except  that  In  FY 
1966  $8.5  million  was  obligated. 

Average  Assistance:  The  size  of  grants  very 
greatly.  However,  the  average  grant  Is  about 
$670,000  divided  up  Into  several  parts. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Applicants  to 
Teacher  Corps  must  simply  be  college  grad- 
uates and  demonstrate  desire  to  teach  in 
poverty  area  schools.  School  and  university 
proposals  must  be  approved  by  state  depart- 
ments of  education  and  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  A  more  or  less 
constant  evaluation  process  is  In  effect  by 
the  school  systems  concerned,  the  univer- 
sities training  Interns  and  by  the  Teacher 
Corps  Washington. 

Washington  Contact:  Candidates  should 
write  Teacher  Corps.  Washington,  D.C.  20202. 

Local  Contact:  Schools  and  universities 
should  contact  their  chief  state  school 
officer. 

Application  Deadlines:  Intern  applications 
may  be  submitted  at  any  time  during  the 
year.  Program  application  deadlines  are  in 
the  early  spring— April  5th  this  year. 

Approval/  Disapproval  Time:  About  a 
month. 

Reworking  Time:  About  a  week  for  Intern 
applications.  Program  applications  are  gen- 
erally subject  to  continuous  discussion  from 
the  planning  stage  on. 

Related  Programs:  Teacher  fellowship  pro- 
gram. 

NO.   2.62 CIVn.  DEFENSE  ADULT  EDUCATION 

Authorizing  Statute:  P.L.  81-920,  as 
amended. 

Administrator:  Chief.  CD  Education 
Branch.  Division  of  Adult  Education  Pro- 
grams. Bureau  of  Adult  Vocational  and  Li- 
brary Programs.  Office  of  Education.  DHEW. 

Nature  of  Program:  The  objective  of  the 
CDAEP  Is  to  develop  within  each  adult  an 
understanding  of  the  role  of  the  individual, 
family,  and  community  In  civil  defense  and 
to  train  selected  adults  to  serve  as  radiolog- 
ical monitors  and  shelter  managers  in  sup- 
port of  civil  defense  emergency  operations. 

Eligibility:  State  and  local  civil  defense. 

Available  Assistance:  Tlie  assistance  in- 
cludes instruction  materials,  training  aids, 
and  funds  required  to  reimburse  local  teach- 
ers who  teach  CDAEP  courses. 

Use  Restrictions:  Within  specific  limita- 
tions— salary  and  travel  of  CDAE  State  staff, 
compensation  of  local  teachers,  special  train- 
ing equipment  and  aids,  and  tran.sportation 
of  radiation  source  sets. 

Appropriations  Sought:  FT  1969.  $2,000,000. 

Past  Appropriations:  FY  1968.  1=^3,900.000: 
FY   1967,  $4,008,983:   FY  1966,  $3,823,500. 

Obligations  Incurred:  FY  1968.  $3,900,000; 
FY  1967,  $4,008,983;  FY  1966,  $3,823,400. 

i4t3era5tc  Assistance.-  $68,700. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Chief  State  School 
Officer  muot  submit  a  State  Plan  indicating 
the  training  to  be  accomplished,  estimated 
cost,  etc.  To  teach  and  receive  pay.  prospec- 
tive instructors  must  complete  special  civil 
defense  training. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Each  month  the 
State  submits  a  report  of  the  program  ac- 
tivities for  the  previous  month  to  OCD 
through  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

Washington  Contact:  Chief.  CD  Education 
Branch,  Division  of  Adult  Education  Pro- 
grams. Btireau  of  Adult  Vocational  and  Li- 
brary Programs.  Office  of  Education,  Wash- 
ington,  D.C.  20202.  Telephone:    WO  3-7861. 

iocal  Contact:  Col.   George  D.   Rich,  Re- 
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glonal  Director.  Region  TWO.  Ofllce  of  ClvU 
Defetue.  Olney.  UAryUnd  30832. 

Application  Deadlines:  Propo6*l«  should  b« 
submitted  on  or  before  November  1  to  avoid 
delay  In  the  activation  of  the  program  In 
a  State. 

Reworking  Time:  Propoeal*  are  not  re- 
turned for  rework.  They  are  modified  through 
the  standard  negotiation  process  associated 
with  Federal  contracting  for  work  and 
services. 

Related  Program*:  All  elements  of  the  Na- 
tional Civil  Defense  Program  admlnUtered 
or  funded  by  OCD. 

NO.     S.161 WO«K     KXrKaXKMCK     AMD     TaAIIflNa 

PHOCBAlf    TTNOKB    TTTLX    V    OF    THS    ECONOMIC 

OPPoaTTTNrrr  act 

Authorizing  Statute:  PL.  88-453.  Title  V. 
Aiministrator:  Assistance  Payments  Ad- 
ministration. Office  Of  Special  Services.  Social 
and  Rehabilitation  Service.  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  Washington. 
DC.  20301. 

Sature  of  Program :  The  primary  purpose  Is 
to  expand  the  opportunities  for  constructive 
work  experience  and  other  needed  training 
available  to  persons  who  are  unable  to  sup- 
port or  care  for  themselves  or  their  families. 
Up  to  100  percent  Federal  nnanclni;  Is  avail- 
able to  stimulate  States  to  adopt  work  ex- 
pMien<».and  training  projects.  These  may 
provide  for  education,  constructive  work  ex- 
perience and  training.  In  addition,  the  neces- 
sary social  services  may  be  provided  to  help 
with  problems  of  family  life  and  health. 

Eli0bility:  State  public  welfare  agencies. 
The  groups  to  be  Included  In  such  State  proj- 
ects must  be  needy,  and  vavux  be  able  to  bene- 
fit from  participation  In  the  project.  The 
State  may  choose  to  benefit  the  following 
groups:  APDC  mothers;  needy  unemployed 
fathers  In  a  State  not  having  an  approved 
AFDC-UP  program,  and  other  needy  persons; 
or  a  combination  of  the  foregoing,  e.g..  un- 
employed fathers  already  receiving  AFDC-UP, 
and  those  brought  in  under  a  lltierallzed  def- 
inition of  unemployment. 

Available  Assistance:  Projects  are  funded 
on  a  100  percent  basis  through  State  Depart- 
ments of  Welfare.  Many  granu  are  provided 
on  a  project  basis  through  the  State  Depart- 
ments of  Welfare  for  a  certain  county  or 
groups  of  counties  within  the  States  where 
a  project  w  U  be  most  meaningful  as  a  dem- 
onstration C'f  pilot  operation. 

Use  Restrictions:  Administration,  provision 
of  social  services,  nuilntenance  payments, 
work-coruiected  expenses,  education,  voca- 
tional Instruction,  child  care,  the  provision 
of  work  experience  Including  the  cost  of  su- 
pervision. 

Appropriation  Sought:  FT  1069,  $20.- 
000000. 

Past  Appropriations:  FY  1968.  $45,000,000; 

FT   1967.  $100,000,000;  FY  1966.  >1 12.500.000. 

Obii^ftons  Incurred:  FT  1968.  $23,729,667 

through  March  31.  1968;  FT  1967,  $98.649388: 

FT  1966.  SI  11.400.000. 

Ai'erage  Asnstance:  The  average  grant  Is 
$350,000  for  1  year.  Cumulatively  the  aver- 
age grant  since  the  inception  of  the  program 
was  3937.443. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  See  Eligibility, 
above. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Financial  audits; 
periodic  program  evaluations,  followed  up  by 
Regional  Office  evaluation  visits;  continuing 
statistical  reports. 

Washington  Contact:  Mi.  Andrew  R.  N. 
Truelson,  Chief.  Office  of  Special  Service*. 
Assistance  Payments  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, Washington.  D.C.  20201;  Telephone: 
963-3157. 

Local  Contact:  Mr.  EMwln  T.  Marcus,  Spe- 
cial Service*  Associate  Representative,  Room 
1200.  42  Broadway.  New  Tork.  N.T.  10004; 
Telephone:  264-2898. 

Application  Deadliries:  There  are  no  appli- 
cation deadlines.  At  the  present  time,  the 
Title  V  program  is   being   phased  out  and 


there  are  no  funds  for  new  projects.  It  la 
planned  that  total  phase  out  will  be  com- 
pleted no  later  than  June  30.  1969. 

Approval/ Disapprovai  Time:  With  the  ex- 
ception of  unusual  sltuatloos,  a  30-dAy  dead- 
line was  the  aim  and  goal  of  project  ap- 
proval or  disapproval. 

Reworking  Time:  See  above. 

Related  Programs:  The  new  Work  Ineen- 
Uve  ("WIN")  Program  for  reclplenu  of  Aid 
to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  being 
substituted  for  the  CWT  Program  Is  to  be 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
(Bureau  of  Work-Training  Programs,  Man- 
power Administration),  through  local  agen- 
cies Including  the  Employment  Senice.  for 
members  of  APDC  families,  age  18  or  over, 
referred  by  public  welfare  agencies. 

NO.    4.10— BT7»FI.tT«    PKOPr«TT    ITTIIJZATtON 
raOCRAM 

Authorizing  Statute:  Sections  203(J)  and 
(k)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Services  Act  of   1949  as  amended. 

Administrator:  The  Director,  Office  of  Sur- 
plus Property  Utilization  In  the  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration.  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare. 
Nature  of  Program:  The  object  of  the  pro- 
gram Is  to  make  Federal  surplus  personal 
properties  available  to  eligible  health  and 
educational  donees  and  to  convey  surplus 
Federal  real  properties  needed  and  usable  for 
health  and  educational  prograjns  to  eligible 
transferees. 

Eligibility:  Eligible  health  and  educational 
donees  for  surplus  Federal  personal  prop- 
erties are:  approved  or  accredited  tax  sup- 
ported or  nonprofit  medical  Institutions, 
hospitals,  clinics,  health  centers,  schools, 
school  systems,  colleges,  universities;  tax 
supported  or  nonprofit  schools  for  the  men- 
tally retarded  or  the  physically  handlcapp>ed, 
and  radio  or  television  stations  licensed  by 
the  Federal  Communication  Commission  as 
educational  radio  or  television  stations;  and 
by  public  UbraJles. 

Available  Assistance:  Assistance  Is  In  the 
form  of  donations  through  State  agencies 
for  surplus  property  of  Federal  surplus  per- 
sonal properties  of  all  types  and  kinds  from 
nails  to  battleehlpe  and  from  sophisticated 
mlssllee  to  hand  tools.  In  the  case  of  real 
properties,  the  assistance  Is  In  the  form  of 
conveyance  by  quitclaim  deed  of  Federal 
surplus  real  properties  of  all  kinds  either 
with  or  without  improvements.  There  must 
be  a  showing  of  need  and  usability  by  the 
potential  recipients. 

Funding  Use  Restriction:  No  funds  are  in- 
volved under  this  program.  Surpua  personal 
properties  which  cost  the  government  $2,500 
or  more  have  restrictions  on  their  use  for  a 
period  of  four  (4)  years  during  which  time 
they  must  be  used  for  the  health  or  educa- 
tional purposes  for  which  they  were  acquired. 
In  the  case  of  motor  vehicles  this  period  is 
two  (2)  years  and  In  the  case  of  aircraft  and 
ships  It  is  ten  (10)  years.  Under  the  real 
property  program,  deeds  of  conveyance  con- 
tain condition  subsequent  which  require 
transferees  to  use  the  property  for  the  pro- 
gram which  formed  the  basis  for  the  con- 
veyance for  a  full  period  of  thirty  (30)  years. 
Real  property  is  conveyed  at  its  full  market 
value  against  which  Is  applied  a  public  ben- 
efit .-Ulowance  discount  from  50  percent  to 
100  p^^cent.  This  discount  Is  earned  by  the 
use  for  health  or  educational  purposes  over 
the  thirty  (30)   year  period. 

Appreciations  Sought:  For  purposes  of 
administration  of  the  program  $1,186,000  has 
been  requested  for  fiscal  year  1969. 

Past  Appropriations:  The  only  appropria- 
tion sought  for  this  program  Is  for  admin- 
istrative purposes.  In  1966.  $1,073,000  was 
appropriated.  In  1967,  $1,123,000,  and  in 
1968.   $1,119,000. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  All  applicants 
must  meet  the  ellglbiUty  criteria  set  forth 
In  Number  5  above  and  must  show  need  for 
the  property  requested.  They  must  show  also 


financial  ability  to  carry  out  their  program 
In  the  case  of  real  property  transfers. 

Post-grant  Requirements:  Donees  receiv- 
ing Federal  surplus  personal  property  which 
cost  the  government  $3,600  or  more  must  re- 
port at  anytime  during  the  fotir  (4)  year  re- 
stricted use  period  that  the  property  is  not 
being  used  for  health  or  educational  use  for 
which  It  was  acquired  or  If  they  desire  to 
cannibalize  or  use  it  for  some  purpoee  other 
than  that  for  which  it  was  Intended.  In  the 
case  of  real  property,  transferees  must  make 
an  annual  report  of  utilization  being  made 
of  the  property  and  improvements. 

Washington  Contact:  Mr.  Sol  Elson,  Direc- 
tor of  Office  of  Surplus  Property  Utilization, 
Room  2628  DHEW  South  Building,  4th  and 
C  Streets  SW.,  Washington,  D.C.  Telephone: 
062-3283.  Area  Code  202. 

Application  Deadlines:  Application  dead- 
lines are  established  for  surplus  real  prop- 
erty on  a  case  by  case  basis  depending  upon 
the  disposal  requirements  of  the  Oener.il 
Services  Administration.  In  the  case  of  sur- 
plus personal  properties,  eligible  donee; 
visit,  State  agency  warehouses  and  select 
those  properties  they  desire.  There  are  no 
deadlines. 

Approval /Disapproval  Time:  In  the  case  <  f 
surplus  real  property,  the  time  between  re- 
ceipt of  application  and  proposed  program  <  r 
use  and  notice  of  approval  or  dlsai^roval  i.s 
approximately  45  days.  In  some  instances  u 
could  be  a  much  shorter  time.  In  the  case  <  r 
surplus  personal  property,  there  Is  no  appli- 
cation from  donees  other  than  for  ellglblluy. 
Reworking  Time:  In  the  case  of  the  surph.s 
real  property  program,  this  could  be  as  shori 
as  tliree  <3)  day*  or  as  long  as  fifteen  (15i 
days. 

Related  Programs:  By  delegation  by  the 
Department  of  Army,  this  Department 
screens,  allocates,  and  distributes  donable 
surplus  personal  property  to  eligible  civil 
defense  donees  as  designated  by  the  Oflice 
of  Civil  Defense  within  the  Department  &f 
Army. 

DirAJtTKENT   or   ACBICDLTtrSX    (No.  5) 

The  following  Is  the  verified  list  of  pro- 
grams for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Following  this  list  are  the  program  descr.p- 
tlons  received. 

agriculture 
Fasmcb  Coopehativk  Sksvicx 

No.  5.1     Cooperative  Development 

No.  5.2     Cooperative    Marketing    and    F.  rm 

Supplies 
No.  5.3    SpeclaUied  Cooperative  Research 

Fakmees  Home  Administration 

assistant  administratob   (communitt 

services) 

No.  5.4  Timber  Development  Organizations 
In  Appalackla 

No.  5.5  Loans  to  Cooperatives  Serving 
Rural  Low-Income  Families 

No.  5.6  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood 
Prevention  Loans 

No.  5.7  Loans  to  Rural  Community  Groups 
for  Recreational  Purposes 

No.  5.8     Grazing  Association  Loans 

No.  5.9  Rural  Water  Facilities  Program- 
Planning  Grants 

No.  5.10  Rural  Water  Facilities  Program- 
Development  Grants 

ASSISTANT    ADMINISTRATOR     (OPERATING    LOANS) 

No.  5.11     Operating  Loans  to  Farmers 

No.  5.12  Economic  Opportunity  Loans  for 
Low-Income  Rural  Families 

No.  5.13  Emergency  Loans  to  Farmers  Af- 
fected by  Natural  Disasters  to  Resume 
Normal  Farm  Operations 

No.  5  14  Loans  to  Farmers  for  Recreational 
Purposes 

ASSISTANT  ADMINISTRATOR    (REAL  ESTATE  LOANS) 

No.  5.15  Natural  Disaster  Loans— Loans  for 
Rural  Buildings  Damaged  by  Natural 
Disaster! 
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No.  5.16  Loan  Insurance  for  Housing  for 
Domestic  Farm  Labor 

No.  6.17  Grants  to  Public  Bodies  and 
Broadly  Based  Non-Proflt  Organizations 
to  Help  Finance  Hotislng  for  Domestic 
Farm  Labor 

No.  5.18  Appalachla  Loans — Help  Finance 
Landowner's  Share  of  Land  Conserva- 
tion. Stabilization,  and  EIroslon  Control 
Projects 

No.  5.19     Farm  Ownership  Loans 

No.  5.20  Loons  to  Farmers  lor  Water  De- 
velopment or   Soil  Conservation 

No.  6.21  Loans  to  Farmers  for  Recreational 
Purposes 

No.  5.22     Farm  Forestry  Loans 

No.  5.23     Rural  Housing  Loans 

No.  6.24  Riu^l  Housing  Loans:  Special  Pro- 
vision for  Elderly,  Low-Income  Families 

No.  5.25  Direct  Loans  for  Rental  Housing 
for  the  Elderly  and  the  Poor 

No.  5.26  Loons  to  Private  Non-Profit  Cor- 
porations and  Consumer  Cooperatives 
for  Construction  or  Rental  Housing 

ASSISTANT   ADMINISTRATOR    (RURAL 
DEVELOPMENT) 

No.  5.27  Rural  Renewal:  Technical  Assist- 
ance 

No.  5.28  Rural  Renewal:  Loans  for  Rural 
Renewal 

No.  6.29  Rural  Renewal:  Demonstration 
Projects 

No.  5.30  Resource  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment Loans 

Forest  Service 

division  09  cooperative  forest  fire  control 

No.  5.35  Cooperative  Forest  Fire  Control 
(answered) 

No..  5.36    Rural  Fire  Defense    (answered) 

DIVISION    OP    COOPERATIVE    FOREST 
MAN.\CEMENT 

No.  5.37  Cooperative  Forest  Management 
Program  (answered) 

No.  5.38  Cooperation  In  the  Production, 
Procurement,  and  Distribution  of  Forest 
Tree  Planting  Stock  (answered) 

No.  5.39  Assistance  to  States  for  Tree  Plant- 
ing (answered) 

No.  5.40  General  Ftoresty  Assistance  (an- 
swered) 

DIVISION     OF    FOREST    PEST    CONTROL 

No.  5.41     Forest   Insect   and   Other   Disease 

Control  (answered) 
No.  6.42     White   Pine   Blister   Rust   Control 

(answered) 

DIVISION  OF  FORESTRY  RESEARCH 

No.  5.43  Support  for  Cooperative  Forestry 
Research   (answered) 

Rural  Electrification  Administration 
No.  5.45     Rural  EHectrification  Loans 
No.  5.46     Rural  Telephone  Loans 

Consumer  and  Marketing  Service 
DXPtrrr  administrator  for  consumer 

PROTECTION 

No.  5.50  Matching  Grants  to  States  to  Help 
With  Consumer  Protection,  and  Food  In- 
spection and  Protection 

DIRECTOR.  COMMODITT  DISTRIBUTION  DIVISION 

No.  5.51     Direct  Food  Donation 
No.  5.52     Food  Stamp  Program 

DIRECTOR,  SCHOOL  LUNCH  DIVISION 

No.  5.53  School  Lunch  Program — Cash  Pay- 
ments to  States  (matching  funds) 

No.  5.54  School  Lunch  Program — Special 
Cash  Assistance 

No.  5.55  School  Lunch  Program — Commod- 
ity Procurement 

No.  5.56    Pilot  School  Breakfast  Program 

No.  5.57  Equipment  Program  To  Initiate  Or 
Expand  School  Food  Service 

No.  5.58     Special  Milk  Program  for  Children 

Soil  Conservation  Service 
No.  5.63     Help  to  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion In  Making  Soil  and  Water  Conserva- 


tion Loans  to  Landowners  and  Opera- 
tors 

No.  5.64  Assistance  to  Conservation  Districts 
and  Other  Cooperatives 

No.  5.65     Sou  Surveys 

No.  5.66  Resource  Conservation  and  Devel- 
opment Projects:  Project  Investigations 
and  Planning 

No.  5.67  Resource  Conservation  and  Devel- 
opment Projects:  Resource  Development 
and  Technical  Services 

No.  5.68  Resource  Conservation  and  Devel- 
opment Projects:  Loans  and  Related 
Expenses 

No.  5.69     Aid  to  Conservation  Technicians 

No.  5.70  Technical  Help  to  Farmers — in  Agri- 
cultural Conservation,  Cropland  Con- 
servation, and  Cropland  Adjustment 
Programs 

No.  5.71  Plof)d  Prevention:  Works  of  Im- 
provement 

No.  5.72  Great  Plains  Conservation  Pro- 
gram 

No.  5.73  Flood  Prevention:  Loans  and  Re- 
lated Expense 

No.  5.74  Public  Recreation  Areas  in  Water- 
shed Projects 

No.  5.75  Assistance  to  Landowners  and  Op- 
erators in  Developing  Income-Producing 
Recreation  Enterprises  on  Private  Land 

No.  5.76     Snow  surveys 

No.  5.77     Operation  of  Plant  Material  Centers 

No.  5.78  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood 
Prevention  Program   (Answered) 

Foreign   Agricultural   Service 
No.      5.80     Export     Market     Development — 

Trade   Pairs,    Promotion    of   U.S.    Food, 

Trade  Centers 
No.   5.81     Pood   for   Peace — P.L.   480 

International    Agricultural    Development 

Service 
No.  5.82    Foreign  Agricultural  Training  (an- 
swered) 

Commodity   Credit   Corporation 
No.  534    Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
Cooperative  State  Research  Service 
No.    5.85     Facilities    for    State    Agricultural 

Experiment  Stations  (answered) 
No.  5.86     Hatch  Act  Programs  (answered) 
No.  5.87     Cooperative  Forestry  Research  Pro- 
gram (answered) 
No.   E.88     Regional  Research  F^ind  Program 
(answered) 

director,    economic    development    division 
No.  5.89     Economic  Development  Research 
director,  foreign  regional  analysis  division 
No.  5.90     Foreign  Regional  Analysis. 

director,    foreign    development    and   TRADE 

division 

No.  5.91  Foreign  Development  and  Trade 
Research 

economic    and    statistical    ANALYSIS    DIVISION 

No.  5.92     £k»nomic  and  Statistical  Analysis 

AGRICULTURAL    RESEARCH    SERVICE 

DEPUTY    ADMINISTRATOR    FOR    MARKETING 

RESEARCH 

No.  5.95     Marketing  Research 

DEPUTY    ADMINISTRATOR,    REGULATORY    AND 
CONTROL 

No.  5.96     Plant  Disease  and  Pest  Control 
No.  5.97    Animal  Disease  and  Pest  Control 

DEPUTY    ADMINISTRATOR,    FARM    RESEARCH 

No.  5.98     Farm  Research 

DEPUTY  ADMINISTRATOR  FOR  Ntn-RITION,  CON- 
SUMER   AND    INDUSTRIAL    USE    RESEARCH 

No.  5.99  utilization  Research  and  Develop- 
ment 

No.  5.100  Nutrition  and  Consumer  Use  Re- 
search 

DIRECTOR,    INTERNATIONAL    PROGRAMS    DIVISION 

No.  5.101  Agriculttiral  and  Forestry  Re- 
search 


No.  5.102     Translation  and  Dissemination  of 

Scientific  Publications 
No.  5.103     Market  Development  Research 

AGRICULTURAL  STABILIZATION  AND  CONSERVATION 
SERVICE    FARMER    PROGRAMS    DIVISION 

No.  5.107  Payments  to  Domestic  Producers 
of  Sugarbeets  and  Sugar  Cano 

No.  5.108  Agricultiu-al  Stabilization:  Farm 
Wheat  Certificate  Program 

No.  5.109  Agricultural  Stabilization:  Upland 
Cotton  Program 

No.  5.110     Price  Support  Programs 

No.  5.111     Cropland  Conversion  Program 

No.  5.112  Agricultural  Conservation  Pro- 
gram (with  Water  and  Forestry  Conser- 
vation) 

No.  5.113  Cropland  Adjustment  Program, 
Including  Greenspan:  The  Creation  of 
Community  Park  Land 

No.  5.114  Agricultural  St.iblUzatlon:  Feed 
Grain  Program 

DEPUTY    ADMINISTRATOR,    COMMODITT 
OPERATIONS 

No.  5.115  Acreage  Allotments  and  Market- 
ing Quotas 

No.  5.116  Appalachian  Land  Stablllzntton, 
and  Conservation  Program 

DEPUTY    ADMINISTRATOR,    COMMODITY 
OPERATIONS 

No.  5.117  Processor  Wheat  Marketing  Cer- 
tificate Program 

DIRECTOR,    DISASTER    AND    DEFENSE    SERVICES 
STAFF 

No.     5.113     Defense     Program      (Emergency 

Planning,  Etc.) 
No.  5.119     Livestock  Feed  Program 
No.  5.120    Disaster  Relief  Feedgraln  Program 

FEDERAL  CROP  INSURANCE  PROGRAM 

No.  5.122  Federal  Crop  Insurance  (an- 
swered) 

ECONOMIC    RESEARCH    SERVICE 
DIRECTOR,    MARKETING    ECONOMICS    DIVISION 

No.  5.125     Marketing  Economics  Research 

DIRECTOR.    FARM    PRODUCTION    ECONOMICS 
DIVISION 

No.  5.126  Farm  Production  Economics  P.e- 
search 

DIRECTOR,    NATURAL    RESOURCE    ECONOMICS 
DIVISION 

No.  5.127  Natural  Resource  Economics  Re- 
search: Land  and  Water  Research 

No.  5.128  Natural  Resource  Economics  Re- 
search: River  Basin  and  Watershed  In- 
vestigations To  Help  With  Formulation 
of  Comprehensive  River  Basin  Plans  and 
Programs 

Federal  Extension  Service 

No.  5.130  Payments  to  States  and  Puerto 
Rlco 

No.  5.131  Cooperative  Elxtenslon  Services: 
Agricultural  Production  and  Marketing 
Program 

No.  5.132  Cooperative  Extension  Service: 
Community  Resource  Development  Pro- 
gram 

No.  5.133  Cooperative  Extension  Service: 
Home  Ekx)nomics  Education  Program 

No.  5.134  Cooperative  Extension  Service: 
4-H  Youth  Development 

NO.    5.3  5 cooperative  FOREST  FIRE  CONTROL 

Name:  Cooperative  Forest  Fire  Control  is 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  C-M  2  program. 

Authorizing  Statute:  The  Clarke-McNary 
Act  of  1924.  Section  2,  as  amended. 

Administrator:  Eliot  W.  Zimmerman,  Di- 
rector, Division  of  Cooperative  Forest  Fire 
Control,  UJS.  Department  of  Agriculture — 
Forest  Service,  Washington,  D.C.  20250;  tele- 
phone: (703)  557-4541. 

Nature  of  Program:  The  Fire  Control  pro- 
gram is  to  provide  p>ermanent  protection  of 
non-Federal  timbered,  potential  timbered, 
and  certain  non-forested  watershed  lands  to 
the  extent  needed  to  hold  fire  damage  below 
the  level  at  which  it  would  seriously  interfere 
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with  expected  yield  of  timber  products  and 
other  public  benefits  from  these  lands. 
Through  State-Federal  cooperation,  the  Fed- 
eral Oovermnent  attempts  to  provide  a  coor- 
dinated n»Uonwlde  system  or  forest  fire  con- 
trol. 

Kligibility:  Owners  of  all  State  and  pri- 
vately owned  lands  which  qualify  for  protec- 
tion. 

Available  Aatiatance:  In  addition  to  Federal 
financial  assistance  the  Forest  Service  pro- 
vides program  leadership,  technical  guidance, 
standards,  and  special  services  to  the  States. 

Use  Restrictions:  All  Federal  administra- 
tive costs  as  well  as  the  Federal  share  of 
expenditures  by  the  State  Forestry  Agencies 
which  are  commonly  accepted  us  necessary 
for  the  organization,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  cooperative  fire  control  project. 

AppTopriationa  Sought:  FY  19W. 
$14,367,000. 

Past  Appropriations:  FY  1968.  $14,334,000; 
FY  1967,  $13,811,000:  FY  1966,  $12,803,000. 

Obligations  incurred:  Appropriated 
amounu  have  and  will  be  obligated  in  each 
case.  Program  authorization  is  $30,000,000 
per  ftP"'""  50-50  matching  Is  authorized,  but 
fund  limitations  hold  Federal  jjartlclpatlon 
to  a  relatively  low  level.  The  Federal  share  of 
program  expenditures  In  FY  1967  amounted 
to  14  percent  of  the  total. 

AverQ§^  Assistance:  N  A:  funds  are  allotted 
to  States  on  the  basis  of  a  formula  which 
takes  Into  consideration  both  need  and  per- 
fonnance. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  State  enabling 
legislation  which  provides  for  a  system  of 
forest  Ore  protection  is  required.  Subse- 
quently a  formal  agreement  must  be  entered 
Into  between  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  the  appropriate  State  Agency. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  The  Forest  Serv- 
ice requires  progress  and  accomplishment  re- 
ports from  each  State.  In  addition.  Federal 
personnel  perform  periodic  reviews,  inspec- 
tions and  audits  and  periodic  technical  as- 
sistance to  Insure  compliance  with  prescribed 
fiscal  and  operational  instructions  and  pro- 
cedures. 

Wtishington  Contact:  See  Administrator. 

Local  Contact:  Appropriate  State  or  Re- 
gional Forester. 

Related  Programs:  Fire  control  programs 
for  the  protection  of  Federal  lands  are  ad- 
ministered u  follows: 

National    Forests — USDA — Forest    Service; 

National  Parks^  Interior — Bureau  of  Land 
Management: 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  Defense 
Department  Lands — by  the  Agency  in 
Charge. 

NO.    3.3S RURAL   nttZ  DEFENSE 

Authorizing  Statute:  Executive  Order, 
dated  February  16.  1962.  under  authority  of 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1958  (72  Stat. 
1799).  requires  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture shall :  "In  cooperation  with  Federal. 
State  and  local  agencies,  develop  plans  for  a 
national  program  and  direct  activities  relat- 
ing to  the  prevention  and  control  of  fires  in 
the  rxiral  areas  of  the  United  States  caused 
by  the  effects  of  enemy  attack." 

Administrator:  Forest  Service.  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Nature  of  Program:  Objectives  of  Rural 
Fire  Defense  in  the  poet-attack  period  are  to 
keep  damage  below  the  point  where  it  would 
seriously  interfere  with  national  defense,  rec- 
ognizing: (1)  public  health  and  safety,  (3) 
the  importance  of  essential  field  crops  and 
forest  products,  and  (3)  protection  from 
rural  fire  of  other  resources  and  facilities  vi- 
tal to  national  security  and  survival. 

Eligibility:  There  are  no  specific  groups  des- 
ignated for  benefits  although  the  entire 
country  should  benefit  by  the  program 
through  the  reduction  of  losses  from  fire. 

Available  Assistance:  All  forest  protection 
agencies  are  represented  on  committees  and 
are  available  to  give  assistance  as  needed. 

Funding  Use  Restriction*:  U  funds  were 


available,  they  could  be  spent  principally  for 
training  and  equlpntent. 

Appropriations  Sought:  None. 

Past  Appropriations:  Nooe. 

Obligations  Incurred:  None. 

i4 fera^e  Assistance:  None. 

Related  Programs:  Onder  the  Clark-Mc- 
Nary  Act  the  Forest  Service  administers  a 
program  in  cooperation  with  States  for  the 
purpose  of  forest  fire  protection.  The  Forest 
Service  Is  the  reoognlasd  forest  fire  protec- 
tion agency  for  tbs  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  U.S.  Department  of  Interior  agen- 
cies cooperating  in  the  Rural  Fire  Defense 
Program  which  have  forest  fire  protection  re- 
sponsibilities are  the  Bureaus  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, Land  Management.  Sport  Fisheries  and 
WlldUfe.  and  NaUonal  Park  Service. 

NO.    S.3T-     COOPEXATrvX       rOREST       MANAGEMENT 
PROGRAM 

i4ut7iori»n0  Hatute:  PL.  81-729  (64  SUt. 
473). 

/tdrntnistrator.'  USDA  Forest  Service 
through   the  State  Forestry  agencies. 

Nature  of  program:  To  improve  the  man- 
agement of  small  private  forests  and  the 
operations  of  loggers  and  .small  plant  proc- 
essing primary  forest  products.  To  Improve 
the  National  supply  of  forest  resources  and 
Improve  the  Income  of  landowners  and  com- 
munities. 

Eligibility:  Private  owners  of  forest  lands, 
loggers,  and  processors. 

Available  Assistance :  On-site  technical  as- 
sistance in  multiple  use  forest  management 
and  processing  forest  products. 

Use  Restrictions:  Preparation  of  manage- 
ment plans,  tree  planting,  forest  protection, 
harvesting,  processing  and  marketing. 

4pproprtafiOTH  Sought:  FY  1969.  $3.6 
million. 

Past  Appropriations:  FY  1968,  $3,546,000; 
FY  1967,  $3,538,000:   FY  1960.  $3,535,000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  FY  1968.  $3,546,000: 
FY    1967.   $3,545,892:    FY   1966.   $3,478,986. 

Average  Assistance:  Average  Federal  share 
of  cost  in  FY  1967  in  51  participating  States 
and  or  Territories — $61,900. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  State  share  of  cost 
must  at  least  equal  the  Federal  share. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Annual  financial 
plan   prepared  by  the  State. 

Washington  Cont€u;t:  Edward  P  CHIT.  Chief. 
Forest  Service.  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Washington,  DC.  20250:  telephone: 
RE  7-4142:  DU  8-6661. 

Local  Contact:  James  K.  Vessey.  Area  Di- 
rector. Northeastern  Area  State  and  Private 
Forestry.  Forest  Service.  USDA.  6816  Market 
Street,  Upper  Darby.  Penna.  19082;  tele- 
phone: 352-5800. 

Application  Deadlines:  None. 

Approval  Disapproval  Time:  10  days. 

Reicorking  Time:  10  days. 

Related  Programs:  Cooperative  Forest  Fire 
Control.  (C-112);  Cooperative  Production 
and  Distribution  of  Forest  Tree  Planting 
Stock.  (C-M4);  Assistance  to  States  for 
Tree  Planting  and  Reforestation:  Cooperative 
Forest  Management.  (CFM):  General  For- 
estry Assistance  (GPA);  Forest  Post  Control. 
Blister  Rust  Control:  Naval  Stores  Conserva- 
tion Program:  Agricultural  Conservation  Pro- 
gram: Flood  Prevention:  Watershed  Protec- 
tion and  Flood  Prevention;  Rural  Areas 
Development:  Resource  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment Projects;  Rural  Renewal:  Crop- 
land Conversion. 

NO.  S.3S — COOPERATION  IN  THE  PRODUCTION, 
PROCUREMENT.  AND  DISTRIBtmON  OF  FOREST 
TREE   PLANTING    STOCK 

i4ut/toriztn{r  Statute:  Section  IV.  Clarke- 
McNary  Act  of  June  1924  as  amended — P.L. 
68-270(4). 

Administrator:  The  Forest  Service  admin- 
isters the  program  through  cooperative  agree- 
ment with  State  Foresters. 

Nature  of  Program:  This  program  provides 
financial  and  technical  assistance  to  the 
State  for  the  operation  and  production  of 


forest  tree  planting  stock  for  reforestation 
of  private  and  non-Federal  public  lands 
TTie  main  objective  is  to  provide  high  quallty 
plantlng  stock  to  landowners  at  a  low  price 
to  reforest  cut-over  or  Idle  lands  and  to 
continue  productive  forests  that  will  fur- 
nish forest  products. 

Eligibility:  The  State  Forester  administers 
this  program  at  the  State  level.  He  provides 
planting  stock  free  of  charge  to  landowners 
that  qualify.  The  stock  Is  not  available  for 
landscape  or  ornamental  planting.  It  is  for 
reforestation  purposes. 

Available  Assistance:  The  State  Forester; 
Individuals  In  need  of  stock  and  techniciil 
help  should  contact  the  State  Forester. 

Use  Restrictions:  Funds  should  be  used  by 
the  State  for  production,  procurement  or 
distribution  of  forest  tree  planting  stock. 

Appropriation  Sought:  FY   1969.   $303,000 

Past  Appropriations:  Currently  $300,000 
and  it  has  remained  at  this  level  for  the  p.a.st 
several  years.  The  authorization  is  $2,500,000. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Comply  with  the 
terms  of  the  cooperative  agreement.  The  Fed- 
eral share  Is  not  to  exceed  the  amount  ex- 
pended by  the  State. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  The  State  shall 
provide  annual  budget  estimates  and  reports 
on  nursery  production  and  fulfill  the  flscul 
requirements. 

Washington  Contact:  Chief,  U.S.  Forest 
Service.  Washington.  D.C.;  telephone:  DU 
8-6661. 

Locat  Contact:  Director.  Northeastern 
Area.  State  and  Private  Forestry.  Forest  Serv- 
ice, 6816  Market  Street,  Upper  Darby,  Penn.i. 
19082;   telephone:  DU  8-6661. 

NO.    5.39 ASSISTANCE   TO    STATES   FOR   TREE 

PLANTING 

Authorising  Statute:  P.L.  84-540,  Title  IV 
(70  Stat.  191). 

Administrator:  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service 
for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Nature  of  Program:  This  is  a  program  de- 
signed to  assist  the  States  In  the  produc- 
tion of  "Industrial  wood."  There  are  37  tim- 
ber-producing States  with  State-owned  lands 
cooperating  in  the  program. 

Eligibility:  States,  counties,  towns,  and  in- 
dividuals. 

Available  Assistance:  Financial  and  tech- 
nical assistance  in  tree  planting. 

Use  Restrictions:  Funds  must  be  spent  for 
the  production  of  "industrial  wood." 

Appropriations  Sought:  FY  1969.  $1,000,000. 

Past  Appropriations:  In  the  last  three 
years.  $1,000,000. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Assure  that  the 
funds  will  be  used  for  the  production  of  ■  in- 
dustrial wood"  and  present  a  plan  that  will 
substantiate  a  logical  expenditure  at  funds 
on  a  50-50  matching  basis. 

Postsfront  Requirements:  That  the  State 
prepare  an  annual  financial  plan  within  the 
framework  of  the  approved  project  plan.  TTiey 
are  required  to  report  work  accompllshmen'.s 
on  a  standard  form. 

Washington  Contact:  Chief.  U.S.  Forest 
Service.  Washington,  D.C.;  telephone:  DU  8- 
6661. 

Local  Contact:  Director,  Northeastern 
Area.  State  and  Private  Forestry.  U.S.  For- 
est Service.  6816  Market  Street.  Upper  Darby 
Penna.  19082;  telephone:  352-5800. 

Application  Deadline:  None. 

Approval/ Disapproval  Time:  About  60  days. 

Reworking  Time:  About  60  days. 

Related  Programs:  The  program  for  coop- 
erative production,  distribution,  and  procure- 
ment of  planting  stock  is  necessary  to  pro- 
vide the  needed  planting  stock. 

Assistance  to  Delaware:  The  State  is  not 
cooperating  in  this  program. 

NO.     S.40 GENERAL     FORESTRY     ASSISTANCE 

Authorizing  Statute:  Basic  Agricultural 
Act  of  1862. 

Administrator :  E.  M.  Bacon.  Deputy  Chief 
for  State  and  Private  F^jrestry,  Forest  Service, 
USDA. 
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Nature  of  Program:  General  Forestry  As- 
sistance funds  are  used  by  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice to  accomplish  highly  specialized  forestry 
assistance  not  available  through  other  Forest 
Service  programs.  Such  services  are  for  the 
purpose  of  developing,  managing,  and  utiliz- 
ing the  forest  resources  of  the  Nation  to 
maximize  their  contrtbutlon  to  the  economy, 
natural  beauty,  and  resource  wealth. 

Eligibility:  Direct  assistance  by  Forest 
Service  personnel  to  State  Forestry  agencies, 
secondary  forest  products  manufacturers, 
Industrial  associations,  regional  development 
programs,  forestry  coojjeratlves.  and  large 
forest  landowners.  Another  possibility  In 
specific  project  situations  would  be  to  pro- 
vide direct  assistance  to  small  landowners, 
loggers,  and  processors. 

Available  Assistance:  Forestry  assistance  Is 
usually  provided  by  Forest  Service  person- 
nel, but  may  be  provided  through  agreement 
with  cooperators  or  by  contract.  Examples 
of  agreements  Include  State  Forester  serv- 
ices provided  in  a  coet-sbarlng  agreement, 
or  with  full  reimbursement;  an  exchange 
of  employees  between  Federal  and  State  For- 
est Services;   or  employment  of  consultants. 

Professional  forestry  assistance  readily 
available  from  private  sources  and  other  For- 
est Service  cooperative  programs  are  not  per- 
formed under  the  General  Forestry  Assist- 
ance Program. 

Appopriations  Sought:  FY  1969,  $1,616,000. 

Past  Appropriations:  FY  1968.  $1,603,000; 
FT  1967,  $1,471,000;  FY  1966,  $1,271,000. 

Related  Programs:  Cooi>eratlve  Forest 
Management  Program,  Clark-McNary  Act  of 
1924  (Section  4),  and  Agricultural  Act  of 
1956.  and  Title  IV,  all  administered  by  the 
Forest  Service. 

NO.    S.4t FOREST    INSECT    AND    OTHER     DISEASE 

CONTROL 

Authorizing  Statute:  P.L.  80-110. 

AdTninistrator:  Forest  Service.  USDA. 

Nature  of  Program:  The  objectives  of  co- 
operative forest  insect  and  disease  control 
are  to  ( 1 )  forestall  any  Increase  In  the  dam- 
age or  loss  caused  by  Insects  and  diseases  on 
State  and  private  forest  lands,  and  (2)  re- 
duce the  adverse  Impacts  on  timber,  natural 
beauty,  wildlife  habitat,  outdoor  recreation, 
and  the  hazard  of  conflagration  that  result 
from  pest  depredations. 

Eligibility:  The  benefits  of  the  program  are 
available  for  the  prevention,  detection,  evalu- 
ation, and  suppression  of  forest  Insect  and 
disease  outbreaks  on  State  and  private  lands 
through  the  State  agency  vested  with  the  re- 
sponsibility for  control  of  forest  pests. 

Available  Assistanee:  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance is  available  on  a  50-60  basis  up  to 
a  maximtrm  of  $15,000  to  each  State  annually 
for  the  recurring  phases  of  the  program. 
Federal  financial  assistance  is  available  for 
Yj  the  total  cost  of  suppression  projects. 

Use  Restrictions:  Funds  can  be  spent  for 
activities  necessary  to  prevent,  detect,  evalu- 
ate, and  suppress  forest  Insect  and  disease 
outbreaks. 

Appropriations  Sought:  FY  1969.  $9,655,000. 
Appropriated  funds  cover  activities  on  lands 
of  all  ownerships.  Coop)erative  financing  is 
not  listed  as  a  separate  item. 

Past  Appropriations: 


Fiscal  y«ar 

Funds  obligat- 
ed to  pay- 
ments to  States 

Obligations  for 
program   on 
Federal  lands 

Total 

1968 

1967 

1986 

JS26.O00 
663,000 
543,300 

$8, 348. 000 
8,125,951 
7,251,587 

$8,974,000 
8,788,951 
7,794,887 

Average  Assistance:  The  size  of  the  program 
varies  greatly  from  State  to  State  and  is  de- 
pendent on  the  fluctuation  of  damaging  in- 
sect populations.  In  1968  the  range  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  in  State  cooperative  programs 


Is  from  $2,750  to  $127,000.  Twenty-seven 
States  are  participating. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  A  cooperative 
agreement  prepared  Jointly  by  Forest  Service 
and  authorized  State  officials  Is  a  prerequi- 
site to  receiving  Federal  financial  assistance. 
To  participate  In  the  continuing  phases  of 
the  program,  the  State  agrees  to  employ  en- 
tomologists needed  to  provide  leadership, 
guidance,  technical  assistance,  and  program 
direction. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Cooperating 
States  are  responsible  for  the  preparation  of 
annual  accomplishment  and  expenditure 
reports. 

Washington  Contact:  Edward  P.  Cliff, 
Clilef.  Forest  Service.  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C.  20250;  tele- 
phone: DU  8-6661. 

Local  Contact:  James  K.  Vessey,  Area  Di- 
rector, Northeastern  Area,  State  and  Private 
Forestry,  U.S.  Forest  Service,  Upper  Darby, 
Penna.  19082;  telephone:  352-5800,  X.  200. 

Application  Deadlines:  None. 

Approval/ Disapproval  Time:  Financing  for 
the  recurring  phases  of  the  program  can  be 
arranged  as  soon  as  a  cooperative  agreement 
is  signed  by  the  State  and  the  Forest  Service. 
Suppression  projects  require  approximately 
2  months  to  process  proposals. 

Related  Programs:  White  Pine  Blister  Rust 
Control. 

NO     5.4  2 — WHITE    PINE    BLISTER    RtTST    CONTROL 

Authorising   Statute:   Pi,.    76-486. 

Admint'itrator:  Forest  Service,  USDA. 

Nature  of  Program:  The  objective  of  the 
cooperative  white  pine  blister  rust  control 
program  is  to  protect  white  pine  on  non- 
Federal  lands  through  a  united  effort  of 
Federal,  State,  and  private  agencies  and 
Individuals.  The  purpose  is  to  promote  the 
stability  of  white  pine  forest  using  indus- 
tries, employment,  and  communities  by  pro- 
viding a  continuous  supply  of  white  and 
sugar-pine  timber. 

Eligibility:  The  benefits  of  the  program  are 
available  for  protection  of  white  pine  on 
all  non-Federal  lands  through  the  State 
agency  vested  with  responsibility  for  white 
pine  blister  rust  control. 

Available  Assistance:  Financial  assistance 
Is  available  on  a  50-50  matching   basis. 

Use  Restrictions:  Funds  can  be  spent  for: 
(a)  scouting  to  determine  spread  and  ex- 
tent of  blister  rust  infection,  (b)  estimat- 
ing feasibility  and  cost  of  control,  (c)  re- 
moval of  currants  and  gooseberry  bushes, 
the  alternate  host  plants,  (d)  pruning  or 
excising  diseased  trees  for  removal  of  the 
Infection. 

Appropriations  Sought:  FY  1969,  $2,314,000. 
Appropriated  funds  cover  activities  on  lands 
of  all  ownerships;  cooperative  financing  is 
not  listed  as  a  separate  item. 

Past  AppropriatiOTM.-  FY  1968,  $2,302,000; 
FY    1967,    $3,687,000;    FY    1966,    $3,640,000. 

Obligations  Incurred: 


Fiscal  year 

Funds  obligat-  Obllgatioos  lor 

ed  tor  pay-      program   on 

ments  to  States  Federal  lands 

Total 

1968 

1967 

1966 

$343,000       $1,959,000 
391, 000          2,  310, 382 
395,800         2,840,904 

$2,302,000 
2, 701. 382 
3,236,704 

Average  Assistance:  The  size  of  the  pro- 
gram varies  greatly  from  State  to  State.  In 
1968,  the  range  of  Federal  assistance  in  State 
cooperative  programs  is  from  $3,600  to 
$65,000.    Fourteen    States    are    participating. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  A  cooperative 
agreement  prepared  jointly  by  Forest  Service 
:vnd  authorized  State  ufflcials  is  a  prerequisite 
to  receiving  Federal  financial  assistance. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Cooperating 
States  are  responsible  for  the  preparation  dI 
annual  accomplishment,  status,  and  expendi- 
ture reports. 

Washington  Contact:  Edward  P.  Cliff,  Chlel 
Forest  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington,  D.C.  20250;  telephone:  DU 
8-C661. 

Local  Contiict:  James  K.  Vessey.  Area  Di- 
rector, Northeastern  Area.  State  and  Private 
Forestry.  U.S.  Forest  Service,  Upper  Darby, 
Penna.  19082;  telephone :  352-5800.  X.  200. 

Approval /Disapproval  Time:  Financing  can 
be  arranged  as  soon  as  a  cooperative  agree- 
ment is  signed  by  the  State  and  the  Forest 
Service. 

Related  Programs:  Forest  Insect  and  Other 
Disease  Control. 

NO.    5.43 SUPPORT   FOB    COOPERATIVE    FOEESTHY 

RESEARCH 

Authorizing  Statute:  P.L.  84-473;  85-934; 
89-106. 

Administrator:  Dr.  George  M.  Jemison, 
Deputy  Chief  for  Research.  Forest  Service, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C. 
Telephone :  DU.  8-6666. 

Nature  of  Program:  Cooperative  Research 
is  to  advance  forestry  research  and  to  provide 
flexibility  and  economy  in  its  administra- 
tion. The  Forest  Service  will  consider  sup- 
porting forestry  research  when  institutions 
or  individuals  can  perform  such  research 
more  effectively,  more  rapidly,  or  at  less  cost 
than  the  Service. 

Eli0bility:  Basically,  nonprofit  Institutions 
of  higher  education,  and  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions whose  primary  purpose  is  the  conduct 
of  a  scientific  research  (including  State  agri- 
cultural experiment  stations) . 

Available  Assistance:  Assistance  may  In- 
clude sharing,  exchange  or  use  of  funds,  fa- 
cilities, personnel,  equipment,  forest  and 
plant  materials,  and  Information. 

Use  Restrictions:  Funds  may  be  spent  as 
specified  in  the  coopyeratlve  agreement  for 
personnel,  equipment,  materials  and  Infor- 
mation but  shall  not  be  used  for  improve- 
ments to  cooperator's  real  property. 

Appropriations:  Not  specifically  identified 
In  the  regularly  appropriated  USDA  funds. 


Obligations  incurred  (No.  5.43) 

Fiscal  year 

1965 

1966 

1967            1%8  (6  months) 

Fiscal  obligations - 

$1,297,295 

52,056,628 

225 

J9, 140 

$1,353,170                5482.245 

Number  ot  grants     

179 

180                           94 

Average  grant  sue 

$7,247 

$7,518                    $5,130 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  An  eligible  co- 
operator  enters  Into  a  grant  agreement.  Un- 
der P.L.  84-473,  the  applicant  must  qualify 
as  a  cooperator  as  described  in  the  Act. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Annual  reports 
In  triplicate;  Maintenance  of  records  of  ex- 
penditures In  accordance  with  the  generally 
accepted  accounting  practices  as  used  by  the 
Institution;   Semi-annual  fiscaJ  reports. 

Washington  Contact:  The  Administrator, 
given  above. 

Local  Contact:  The   Directors   of   the   re- 


spective Forest  Service  Experiment  Stations. 
For  the  northeastern  United  States  this 
would  be:  Richard  D.  Lane,  Director,  North- 
eastern Forest  and  Range  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, 6816  Market  Street,  Upper  Darby, 
Pennsylvania  19082.  Telephone:  352-5800 
X.  5425. 

Application  Deadlines:  Proposals  may  be 
submitted  at  any  time  but  those  submitted 
after  March  1  are  usually  considered  for  the 
following  fiscal  year. 

Approval /Disapproval     Time:     Immediate 
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acknowledgement.  Proposals  are  rated  in 
competition  with  other  proposals  at  Irreg- 
ular intervals.  Applicants  are  promptly 
notified  of  the  status  of  each  proposal. 

Reworking  Time:  Generally  less  than 
three  months. 

Related  Programi:  Funds  under  the  Mc- 
Intlre-Stennls  Act  are  administered  by  the 
Cooperative  State  Research  Service.  USDA. 
Funds  for  this  Act  are  approrptated  specifi- 
cally for  support  of  research  at  state  sup- 
ported forestry  educational  Institutions. 

NO.     5  78 WATHISHBO    PBOTICTION     AND     FLOOD 

PmiVKNTION    PROGRAM 

Authorizing  Statute  Watershed  Protection 
and  Flood  Prevention  Act  (Public  Law  56«. 
83rd  Congress,  as  amended)  (16  USC  1001- 
1008). 

Administrator:  Donald  A.  Williams.  Admin- 
istrator. Soil  Conservation  Service.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington.  DC.  20250. 

Nature  of  Program:  The  Watershed  Protec- 
tion and  Flood  Prevention  Act  provides  for 
technical  and  financial  assistance  to  States 
and  their  political  aub-dlvlslons  In  carrying 
out  a  program  to  prevent  erosion,  floodwater 
and  sediment  damages  In  the  watersheds  of 
rivers  and  streams  and  to  further  the  con- 
servation, development,  utilization  and  dis- 
posal of  water 

Btigitnttfi/:  Assistance  under  the  Act  may 
be  provided  qualified  sponsoring  local  or- 
ganizations ( Including  the  states  or  any 
political  subdlvsldn  thereof)  having  author- 
ity under  state  law  to  carry  out.  maintain 
and  operate  works  of  Improvement  for  flood 
prevention  or  for  the  conservation,  develop- 
ment, utilization,  and  disposal  of  water  in 
watershed  or  subwatershed  areas. 

Available  Assistance:  If  structural  meas- 
ures are  Installed  for  flood  prevention  only, 
all  of  the  construction  funds  and  engineering 
services  are  furnished  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Up  to  fifty  percent  of  the  construction 
cost  for  Irrigation,  drainage,  recreation  and 
fish  and  Wildlife  (actlltles  can  be  paid  from 
Federal  funds.  The  total  cost  of  additional 
storage  capacity  In  any  structure  for  munici- 
pal or  Industrial  water  supply  or  other  pur- 
poses must  be  borne  by  the  sponsoring  local 
organization.  The  Soil  Conservation  Service 
also  furnished  technical  assistance  for  in- 
stalling land  treatment  measures  for  water- 
shed as  called  for  in  the  work  plan. 

Use  Restrictions:  A.  Technical  and  finan- 
cial assistanci'  in  the  installation  of  loorks 
of  improvement  specified  in  approved  water- 
shed work  plans. 

( 1 )  Structural  Measures. 

(2)  Land  Treatment  Measures. 

B.  Program  evaluation  studies  in  selected 
watershed  projects  to  determine  the  effective- 
ness of  structural  and  land  treatment  meas- 
ures installed. 

C.  Loans  to  sponsoring  local  organisations. 
Prior  to  the  1968  Appropriation  Act  funds 
were  provided  In  this  appropriation  for  mak- 
ing loans  to  local  organizations  to  finance 
the  local  share  of  construction,  cost  of  land, 
easements,  rights-of-way  and  related  ex- 
penses. The  1968  Appropriation  Act  provided 
for  these  funds  to  be  available  through  the 
Direct  Loan  Account  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration.  Operating  expenses  for  ad- 
ministering loan  funds  continue  to  be  pro- 
vided under  the  Watershed  Protection  appro- 
priation Item. 

O.  Surveys  and  investigations  of  water- 
sheds of  rivers  and  other  waterways  In  co- 
operation with  Federal.  State  and  local  agen- 
cies, as  the  basis  for  development  of  co- 
ordinated water  and  land  resource  programs. 
There  are  51  such  surveys  In  progress  In  the 
1968  fiscal  year. 

Appropriations  Sought:  FY  1969,  •42,- 
148.000. 

Past  Appropriations:  FT  1968.  $70,360,000; 
FY   1967.  $70,081,984;   FY   1966.  $66,330,607. 

Obligations  Incurred: 


Frxal  yMr       Fiscal  vsar      Fhcal  VMr 
1966  1967  1961 


improvtmMl SH.36(,3SS  J61.9n.63«  »U,160,4M 

Lo»n$              5.456.205  5.482,770  2W,0M 

LMiiMfvww 318.215  519.567  413,000 

Riy«r  bisi n  jucvtys .      5, 086, 947  7,025,522  9,561.255 

ToM .~M,227,752  74,948.495  58,422,793 


Average  AssUtance:  The  current  average 
loan  size  Is  $200,000  for  196&  and  $300,000  for 
the  1969  fiscal  year. 

Assistance  Prerequisites :  To  participate  In 
the  watershed  protection  and  flood  preven- 
tion programs,  watershed  sponsors  must  first 
submit  to  the  Department  a  State  approved 
application  for  assistance.  Upon  approval  for 
assistance,  a  watershed  work  plan  must  be 
prepared  by  the  sponsoring  local  orgattlza- 
tlon  with  their  own  resources  or  with  the 
Department's  assistance  and  the  plan  must 
be  approved  by  the  Department  or  the  Con- 
gress as  suitable  for  Federal  participation. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  a  Federal  contribu- 
tion and  related  technical  services  for  Instal- 
lation of  planned  structural  measures,  the 
sponsoring  local  organlzatlon(s)  must  se- 
cure water  rights  and  furnish  all  land,  ease- 
ments and  rights-of-way. 

The  sponsoring  local  organization (s)  must 
also  furnish  legal  assistance,  and  award  and 
administer  construction  contracts.  They  must 
sign  an  agreement  to  operate  and  maintain 
works  of  Improvement  on  non-Federal  land. 

Postgrant  Requirements :  The  grant  Is  made 
during  the  Installation  of  the  project  as  work 
Is  performed  or  ser^'lcee  provided.  During  and 
at  the  end  of  each  construction  contract 
there  is  an  accounting  of  all  grant  funds  ex- 
pended. Our  current  reporting  system  In- 
cludes a  report  of  all  watershed  funds  ex- 
pended as  each  project  progresses.  Upon  the 
completion  of  a  project  a  flnal  accounting  Is 
made  of  all  funds  expended  and  a  narrative 
report  of  accomplishments  is  prepared. 

Washington  Contact:  HoUls  R.  Williams, 
Deputy  Administrator  for  Watershed.  Soil 
Conservation  Ser^-lce,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Washington,  DC.  20250.  Telephone:  DU 
8-3527. 

Local  Contact:  The  Soil  Conser^-atlon  Serv- 
ice does  not  have  Regional  offlces.  The  State 
Conservationist  in  each  State  would  be  the 
State  Official  to  contact.  In  Delaware  this  Is 
William  R.  Ratledge.  501  Academy  St..  P.O. 
Box  418.  Newark,  Delaware.  Telephone:  302- 
368  8537. 

Application  Deadlines:  There  are  no  dead- 
lines for  submission  of  applications  for  as- 
sistance. 

Approval  Disapproi-al  Time:  Applications 
are  approved  or  disapproved  by  the  States. 
The  time  required  by  States  to  act  will  vary 
depending  upon  procedure  and  guidelines  set 
up  by  the  designated  state  agency  to  process 
applications.  In  Delaware,  the  Governor  ap- 
proves small  watershed  applications. 

Reuorking  Time:  Our  Washington  office 
promptly  acknowledges  receipt  of  applications 
and  if  necessary  points  out  legal  or  other 
deficiencies.  The  Senlce  does  not  approve  or 
disapprove  applications. 

Related  Programs:  The  following  programs 
are  administered  by  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service : 

Conservation  Operations  (PL.  46,  74th 
Congress) : 

Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Prevention 
(PL.  566.  83rd  Congress,  as  amended): 

Flood  Prevention  (11  authorized  water- 
sheds)   (PL.  534,  78th  Congress); 

Great  Plains  Conservation  Program  (P.L. 
1021.  84th  Congress); 

Resource  Conservation  and  Development 
(Section  102  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1962  (PL.  87-703)  and  other  Departmental 
authorities) . 

The  Flood  Prevention  and  Great  Plains 


Conservation  Programs  are  not  applicable  to 
the  State  of  Delaware. 

NO.  S.Sa — rORKION  AGRICULTURAL  TRAINING 

Authorizing  Statute:  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  (PL.  87-195). 

Administrator:  W.  E.  Harvery,  Director. 
Foreign  Training  Division,  International 
Agricultural  Development  Service,  under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  IADS  Adminis- 
trator. Lester  R.  Brown,  and  In  cooperation 
with  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. 

Nature  of  Program:  Arranges,  coordinates 
and  supervises  training  of  foreign  agricul- 
tural leaders,  scientists  and  technicians.  The 
training  Is  directed  toward  the  acceleration 
of  food  production  and  agricultural  develop- 
ment In  the  developing  countries. 

Eligibility:  No  monetary  benefits  (grants) 
Involved. 

Available  Assistance:  Training  In  agricul- 
tural technology  and  related  fields. 

Use  Restrictions:  For  costs  Incident  above, 
such  as  salaries,  travel,  equipment;  also  for 
training  costs  per  se,  such  as  tuition  and 
fees. 

Appropriations:  None.  (Funds  are  appro- 
priated to  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment. This  agency  In  turn  transfers  to 
USDA  amounts  necessary  to  cover  actual 
costs.) 

Obligations  Incurred:  (a)  The  obligations 
Incurred  for  FY  1967  totaled  $4,465,000.  (This 
Included  $3,659,000  for  subsistence  of  the 
AID  trainees,  $637,000  for  agency  costs  for 
program  administration  and  $169,000  for 
special  training  leaders);  (b)  The  FY  1966 
total  obligation  figure  was  $8,088,000  with 
the  approximate  same  proportionate  break- 
down as  shown  for  1967.  (c)  The  FY  1968 
figure  Is  estimated  to  be  $4,262,000  with  the 
approximate  same  proportionate  breakdown 
as  shown  for  FY  1967. 

Related  Programs:  (a)  The  International 
Agricultural  Development  Service  also  ad- 
ministers USDA  overseas  technical  assistance 
efforts,  again  In  cooperation  with  the  Agency 
for  International  Development,  (b)  Training 
programs  for  AID-sponsored  participants  in 
fields  other  than  agriculture  administered  by 
the  Agency  for  International  Development 
and/Or  participating  departments. 

NO.     5.85 — FACn-ITIEa    FOR    STATE    AGRICtTLTPRAL 
EXPERIMENT     STATIONS 

Authorizing  Statute:  PL.  88-74,  Jtlly  22. 
1963  ( 7  U.S.C.  390-390k) . 

Administrator:  T.  C.  Byerly,  Administrator. 
Cooperative  State  Research  Service,  USDA. 

Nature  of  Program:  To  continue  support 
of  agricultural  research  at  the  State  agricul- 
tural experiment  stations  through  Federal- 
grant  funds,  on  a  matching  basis,  to  help 
finance  physical  facilities  as  required  for  the 
effective  conduct  of  an  adequate  research 
program. 

Eligibility:  State  agricultural  experiment 
stations  under  direction  of  the  land-grant 
colleges  and  universities  In  every  State  and 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Connecticut  Agricul- 
tural Elxperlment  Station,  New  Haven. 

Available  Assistance:  Institutional  grants, 
on  a  formula  basis;  full  matching  from  non- 
Federal  sources;  one-third  of  funds  allotted 
equally  among  the  States,  two-thirds  appor- 
tioned on  the  basis  of  relative  rural  popula- 
tion and  relative  farm  population. 

Use  Restrictions:  Construction,  acquisition, 
and  remodeling  of  buildings,  laboratories,  and 
other  capital  facilities  (including  the  acquisi- 
tion of  fixtures  and  equipment  which  are  to 
become  a  ptart  of  such  buildings),  necessary 
for  research  in  agriculture  and  related  sci- 
ences. 

Approprations  Sought:  FY  1969,  $1,000,000. 

Past  Appropriations:  FY  1968,  $2,000,000; 
FY   1967,  $2,000,000;   FY  1966,  $2,000,000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  FY  1968.  $2,000,000 
estimated;  FY  1967,  $631,029;  FY  1966, 
•810,486. 
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Average  Assistance:  $20,000, 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  An  approved  proj- 
ect specifying  nature  of  facility  and  its  In- 
tended use;  full  matching  from  non-Federal 
funds;  Compliance  with  Executive  Orders  on 
water  and  air  pollution,  handicapped  workers, 
and  civil  rights;  obligation  of  allotment  with- 
in two  years  following  year  in  which  first 
made  available. 

Postgrant  Requirements :  Annual  report  of 
receipts  and  disbursements;  on-site  inspec- 
tion of  completed  work. 

Washington  Contact:  T.  C.  Byerly.  Admin- 
istrator. CSRS-USDA,  Washington,  DC. 
20250;  Telephone:  202-388-4423. 

lAxnl  Contact:  W.  E.  McDanlel,  Director, 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Newark, 
Delaware. 

Application  Deadlines:  None;  proposals  are 
submitted  throughout  the  year. 

Approval /Disapproval  Time:  10  days. 

Reworking  time:  10  days. 

Related  Programs:  Hatch  Act  Program;  Re- 
gional Research  F^^nd  Program  (a  part  of  the 
Hatch  Act  Program);  Cooperative  Forestry 
Research  Program;  Contracts  and  Grants 
for  Scientific  Research. 

NO.    5.86 HATCH    ACT    PROGRAMS 

Authorizing  Statute:  P.L.  84-352,  Aug.  11, 
1956    (7   U.S.C.   361a-3611). 

Administrator:  T.  C.  Byerly,  Administrator, 
Cooperative  State  Research  Service.  USDA. 

Nature  of  Program:  To  continue  agr.  re- 
search at  State  agr.  experiment  stations;  to 
promote  the  efficiency  of  such  research;  to 
promote  the  efficient  production,  marketing, 
distribution,  and  utilization  of  products  of 
the  farm;  to  promote  a  sound  and  pros- 
perous agriculture  and  rural  life;  to  Eissure 
agriculture  a  jxjsltlon  In  research  equal  to 
that  of  Industry. 

Eligibility:  State  agricultural  experiment 
stations  under  direction  of  the  land-grant 
colleges  and  universities  In  every  State  and 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Connecticut  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  New  Haven. 

Available  Assistance:  Institutional  grants, 
on  a  formula  basis;  matching  of  all  funds 
above  $90,000.  exclusive  of  the  Regional  Re- 
search Fund  (see  separate  program);  allot- 
ment factors  Include  relative  rural  popula- 
tion and  relative  farm  population. 

Use  Restrictions:  Agricultural  research  in 
the  broadest  sense,  as  directed  In  the  Act. 

Appropriations  Sought:  FY  1969,  $54.- 
966,000  (Includes  the  Regional  Research 
Fund  of  $11,127,313). 

Past  Appropriations:  FY  1968.  $54,965,000 
(includes  $10,164,313  for  the  Regional  Re- 
search Fund);  FY  1967,  $51,113,000  (Includes 
$10,164,313  for  the  Regional  Research  Fund ) ; 
FY  1966,  $48,113,909  (Includes  $10,164,313 
for   Regional   Research   Fund ) . 

Obligations  Incurred:  FY  1968,  $51,113,000 
(pursuant  to  P.L.  90-218  obligations  were 
reduced  below  appropriated  amounts)  (esti- 
mated amount)  (includes  $10,164,313  RRF); 
FY  1967,  $50,997,678  (Includes  $10,154,850 
RRF);  FY  1966,  $48,040,216  (includes  $10,- 
137,970  RRF). 

Average  Assistance:  $777,233. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Designated  State 
agricultural  experiment  station;  matching  of 
all  funds  above  $90,000  exclusive  of  the  Re- 
gional Research  Fund;  program  of  work  and 
projects  approved  by  CSRS;  annual  certifica- 
tion of  eligibility. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Annual  report  of 
receipts  and  expenditures;  annual  progress 
reports  on  research  projects;  termination  re- 
port; periodic  (3  to  5  year)  on-site  review  of 
research  progress. 

Washington  Contact:  T.  C.  Byerly,  Adminis- 
trator, CSRS-USDA,  Washington,  D.C.,  20250; 
202-388-4423. 

Locol  Contocf;  W.  E.  McDaniel.  Director, 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Newark, 
Delaware. 

Application  Deadlines:  None;  proposals  are 
submitted  throughout  the  year. 


Approval/Disapproval  Time:  10  days. 

Reworking  Time:  10  days. 

Related  Programs:  Regional  Research  Fund 
(part  of  Hatch  Act  Program);  Cooperative 
Forestry  Research  Program;  Facilities  for 
State  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations; 
Contracts  and  grants  for  scientific  research. 

NO.  5.87 COOPERATIVE  FORESTRY  RESEARCH 

PROGRAM 

Authorizing  Statute:  PL  87  788.  Oct.  10. 
1962    (16   use.   582-582a-7). 

i4dmtnisfrafor;  T.  C.  Byerly,  Administra- 
tor, Cooperative  State  Research  Service, 
USDA. 

Nature  of  Program:  To  encourage  and  as- 
sist the  several  States  In  carrying  on  a  pro- 
gram of  forestry  research:  to  establish  re- 
search In  forestry  as  a  definite  and  specific 
part  of  the  agricultural  research  programs 
of  USDA.  the  land-grant  colleges  and  ex- 
periment stations,  and  other  State-supported 
educational  institutions,  coequal  to  that 
under  the  Hatch  Act;  and  To  increase  scien- 
tific competence  of  foresters  ihroxigh  research 
and  graduate  study. 

Eli0bility:  State-certified  institutions. 

Available  Assistance:  Institutional  grants, 
on  a  formula  basis;  full  matching  from  non- 
Federal  sources  apportionment  factors  in- 
clude area  of  non-Federal  forest  and  volume 
of  timber  cut  and  non-Federal  expenditures 
for  forestry  research. 

Use  Restrictions:  Forestry  research  in  the 
broadest  sense,  as  directed  in  the  Act. 

Appropriations  Sought:  FY  1969,  $3,485,- 
000. 

Past  Appropriations:  FY  1968.  $3,370,000; 
FY   1967,   $3,000,000;    FY   1966.   $2,500,000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  FY  1968,  $3,370,000 
estimated:  FY  1967,  $3,000,000;  FY  1966,  $2,- 
500.000. 

Available  Assistance:  $56,000. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  State-certified 
institution,  land-grant  college  or  agricultural 
experiment  station;  full  matching  from  non- 
Federal  sources;  program  of  work  and  proj- 
ects approved  by  CSRS. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Annual  financial 
report;  annual  progress  reports  on  research 
projects:  termination  report:  periodic  (3  to 
5  year)  on-site  review  of  research  progress. 

Washington  Contact:  T.  C.  Byerly,  Admin- 
istrator, CSRS-USDA,  Washington,  D.C., 
20250;  202-388-4423. 

Local  Contact:  W.  E.  McDaniel.  Director, 
Argicultural  Experiment  Station.  Newark, 
Delaware  19711. 

Application  Deadline:  None;  proposals  are 
submitted  throughout  the  year. 

Approval /Disapproval  Time:  10  dayls. 

Reworking  Time:  10  days. 

Related  Programs:  Hatch  Act  Program; 
Regional  Research  Fund  (part  of  Hatch  Act 
Program);  Facilities  for  State  Agricultural 
Experiment  Stations;  Contracts  and  grants 
for  scientific  research. 

NO.    5.88 — REGIONAL    RESEARCH    FUND    PROGRAM 

Authorizing  Statute:  P.L.  84-352.  Aug.  11, 
1955  (sec.  3(c)3,  7  U.S.C.  361a-361i)  the 
Hatch  Act. 

Administrator:  T.  C.  Byerly,  Administrator, 
Cooperative  State  Research  Service,  USDA. 

Nature  of  Program:  Not  more  than  25  per 
centum  of  increases  available  under  the 
Hatch  Act  shall  be  allotted  to  the  States  for 
cooperative  research  In  which  two  or  more 
State  agricultural  experiment  stations  are 
cooperating  to  solve  problems  that  concern 
the  agriculture  of  more  than  one  State. 
"Agriculture"  Is  interpreted  in  the  broadest 
sense  of  the  word  to  include  the  production, 
marketing,  distribution  and  utilization  of 
products  of  the  farm,  and  rural  life,  as  out- 
lined in  the  purpose  of  the  Hatch  Act. 

Eligibility:  State  agricultural  experiment 
statiors  under  direction  of  the  land-grant 
colleges  and  universities  in  every  state  and 
Puerto  Rico;  land  the  Connecticut  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station.  New  Haven. 

Available  Assistance:  Allotments  are  made 


to  each  State  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tion, based  on  programmed  participation  In 
cooperative  research  projects  recommended 
by  a  Committee  of  Nine  and  approved  by 
CSRS. 

Use  Restrictions:  To  accomplish  .specific 
assignments  of  responsibility  In  the  coopera- 
tive regional  projects  approved  by  CSRS. 

Appropriations  Sought:  FY  1969,  $11,127,- 
313. 

Past  Appropriations:  FY  1968,  $10,164,313; 
same  in  1967  and  1966. 

Obligations  Incurred:  FY  1968,  $10,164,  313 
(est):  FY  '967,  $10,154,850;  FY  1966, 
$10,137,970. 

Average  Assistance:  $7,000  average  allot- 
ment per  project  per  State  station.  $50,000 
average  total  allotment  per  regional  project. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Proposed  research 
must  be  acceptable  to  the  technical  commit- 
tee for  the  approved  cooperative  regional  re- 
search project  and  recommended  by  the  State 
station  director. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Annual  report  of 
receipts  and  expenditures:  annual  progress 
reports  on  research  projects:  termination  re- 
port: periodic  (3  to  5  year)  on-site  review  of 
research  progress. 

Washington  Contact:  T.  C.  Byerly.  Adminis- 
trator. CSRS-USDA,  Washington,  DC.  20250; 
202-388-4423. 

Local  Contact:  The  Director  of  the  State 
in  which  the  work  will  be  conducted.  For 
Delaware.  W.  E.  McDaniel.  Director.  Newark. 
Delaware  19711,  and  the  regional  project 
Administrative  Adviser. 

Application  Deadlines:  None;  proposals  are 
-submitted  throughout  the  year. 

Approi^ali Disapproval  Time:  10  days. 

Reworking  Time:  10  days. 

Related  Programs:  Hatch  Act  Program  (of 
which  this  program  is  a  part);  Cooperative 
Forestry  Research  Program;  Facilities  for 
State  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations;  Con- 
tracts and  grants  for  scientific  research. 

NO.    5.122 — FEDERAL    CROP    INSURANCE 

Authorizing  Statute:  7  U.S.C.  1501-1519. 

Administrator:  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Corporation,  USDA.  Washington.  D.C.  20250. 

Nature  of  Program:  Improve  economic  sta- 
bility of  agriculture  by  providing  crop  in- 
surance against  unavoidable,  natural  haz- 
ards. 

Eligibility:  Producers  of  insured   crops. 

Available  Assistance:  Insurance  against 
crop  losses  caused  by  unavoidable  natural 
causes. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Must  be  a  produc- 
er of  an  insurable  crop,  apply  for  insur- 
ance, and  pay  a  premium. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Must  report  acre- 
age of  Insurable  crops  each  year. 

Washington  Contact:  John  N.  Luft.  Man- 
ager, USDA,  PCIC,  Room  4096,  So.  Bldg.. 
Washington,  DC.  20250;  telephone:  DU 
8-6795. 

Local  Contact:  Mr.  J.  B.  Farrar,  County 
Agricultural  Building,  Kenbridge,  Virginia 
23944;  AC  703-676-8118. 

Application  Deadlines:  Vary  by  crops;  con- 
tact State  Director. 

Approval/ Disapproval  Time:  2  weeks. 

Dep.artment  OF  Commerce  (No.  6) 

NO.    6.1  ^INDUSTRY    AND    MARKET   INFORMATION 
SERVICES 

Avthori::.ing  Statute:  The  Department's 
mandate  to  fully  promote  and  develop  do- 
mestic commerce. 

Administrator:  Rodney  L.  Borum.  Admin- 
istrator, Business  and  Defense  Service  Ad- 
ministration, U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 

Nature  of  Program:  As  the  focal  point  for 
the  analysis  of  the  effect  of  present  and  an- 
ticipated actions  of  business  and  govern- 
ment on  the  continued  economic  growth  ol 
the  Nation.  BDSA  in  Its  normal  day-to-day 
operations  produces  analyses  and  studies. 
Many  of  these  cover  areas  of  vital  concern 
and  interest  to  both  industry  and  Govern- 
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ment.  BDSA  releaoM  Its  market  analyses  and 
studies  as  an  important  part  of  the  govern- 
ment's efforts  to  disseminate  data  to  facil- 
itate management  and  government  decisions. 

Eligibility :  Any  government  unit,  business, 
or  Individual  requesting  specific  data  pre- 
pared In  the  normal  Implementation  of 
BDSA's  responsibility  to  promote  domesuc 
commerce 

Available  Assistance:  Analyses  and  studies 
of  interest  to  the  business  community  pre- 
pared In  the  course  of  normal  d»y-to-day 
operations. 

Vie  Restrictions:  Funds  are  used  solely  to 
cover  salaries  and  expenses  In  implementing 
program  responsibilities  to  promote  domestic 
business  growth.  No  funds  are  available  to 
any  industry  or  government  agency  for 
technical  assistance,  loans,  or  similar  proj- 
ects. 

AppropHitions  Sought:  $3,581,000  for  FT 
1969. 

Past  Appropriations:  $3,464,000  for  FY  1D68: 
$3,331,000  for  FY  1967. 

Obligations  Incurred:  Obligated  funds  rep- 
resented Congressional  authorlz.ittons  since 
they  are  used  solely  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses. 

NO.  S.a OEFENSX  PaOOUCTION  AND  CMcmccMCT 

.     BXAOtNCSS  AC'llVirUS 

A*ithomMing  Statute:  Title  1  of  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  of  1950,  as  amended, 
and  Executive  Order  10480 — as  related  to 
the  Administration  of  a  current  system  of 
priorities  and  allocations  for  production, 
construction,  and  research  and  development 
for  Military.  Atomic  Energy,  and  Space  Pro- 
grams. 

Defense  Production  Act  amendments  of 
1955  and  E.xecutlve  Order  11179,  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  BDSA  component  of  the 
National  Defense  Executive  Reserve. 

Administrator:  Office  of  Assistant  Admin- 
istrator for  Industrial  Mobilization,  Business 
and  Defense  Services  Administration.  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce. 

Nature  of  Program:  To  administer  a  ctir- 
rent  system  of  priorities  and  allocations  to 
asstire  that  national  defense  requirements 
are  met  on  schedule,  and  to  conduct  mobi- 
lization programs  to  assure  readiness  of  the 
production  rtsources  of  the  Nation  to  meet 
needs  created  by  any  type  of  national  emer- 
gency, Including  nuclear  attack.  Develops  and 
administers  programs  for  the  recruitment,  as- 
signment, ana  training  a  corps  of  National 
Defense  Executive  Reservists.  To  assist  the 
Office  of  Emergency  in  formulating  and  car- 
ring  our  plans  for  stockpiling  of  strategic 
and  critical  materials.  To  prepare  supply-re- 
quirements studies  for  nuclear  war  and  re- 
construction. To  supply  production  capacity 
Information  for  the  National  Resource 
Analysis  Center  data  bank  of  information  on 
Industries  essential  to  th«  national  defense 
and  security  for  both  conventional  war  and 
post-attack  survival  and  recovery  To  main- 
tain Emergency  Operating  Plans  for  regional 
and  Held  operations  In  an  emergency. 

Eligibility:  The  priorities  and  allocations 
system  applies  to  all  Arms  and  persons  en- 
gaged In  supplying  materials  and  products 
to  support  defense  production.  These  bene- 
fits do  not  extend  to  production  or  services 
rendered  to  the  clvlIl.^n  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy. 

Available  Assistance:  Special  expediting  as- 
sistance is  available  to  defense  suppliers 
when  their  orders  cannot  be  fulfilled  on  time 
to  meet   required   delivery  schedules. 

Use  Restrictions:  Only  the  administration 
of  the  defense  production  and  emergency 
readiness  programs  of  BDSA. 

Appropriations  Sought:  $1,838,000. 

Past  Appropriations:  $1,741,000,  FY  1968- 
$1,989,000.  FY   1967;   $1,860,000,  FY   1966. 

NO.    S.3 — ATraMATTVS    ACTION    PKOCRAM 

Authorizing  Statute:  The  Department's 
mandate  to  foster,  promote  and  develop  the 
domestic  commerce. 

Administrator:  Affirmative  Action  Programs 
StaiT.  BDSA :  Abraham  S.  Venable.  Director. 


Nature  of  Program:  Oeneral  objecttve  is  to 
being  about  a  greater  participation  of  minor- 
ity group  members  in  industry  and  commerce. 
To  do  this  we  function  In  two  specific  pro- 
gram areas:  (a)  Developing  programs 
designed  to  Improve  the  efficiency  and  prof- 
itability of  businesses  already  owned  by 
minority  group  members;  and  (b)  Develop- 
ing programs  which  will  encourage  greater 
entrepreneurial  Interest  and  Involvement  by 
minority  group  members. 

Eligibility:  Minority  group,  any  disadvan- 
taged or  marginal  buslnete  person,  or  any 
organization  serving  them. 

Available  Assistance:  Organizational  tools 
(economic  organization  models — how-to-do  It 
series),  consultation  on  business  develop- 
ment techniques,  franchising,  etc. 

funding  Use  Restrictions:  Not  applicable. 
No  funds  are  available. 

Appropriations  Sought:  FY  1969.  $200,000 
(This  Is  the  requested  amount  for  personnel 
costs). 

Past  Appropriations:  FY  1968.  S92.000;  FY 
1967,    $91,000.    (Personnel   costs   only) 

Washington  Contact:  Abraham  S.  Venable, 
Director,  Affirmative  Action  Programs  Staff. 
Business  and  Defense  Services  Administra- 
tion, Room  3111,  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 14th  and  Constitution  Avenue,  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20230:  Telephone:  (202) 
967-5213. 

Local  Contact:  There  are  no  regional  or 
local  offices,  contact  the  nearest  Commerce 
Department  Field  Office. 

Related   Programs:   Other   BDSA   services; 
EDA    Technical    Assistance    Program;     SB  A 
Management  Assistance  and  Loan  Programs; 
OEO  Title  406  Program. 
MO.  S.4— <;oiufoorrT  and  industbt  ai(ai.tsis 

Authorizing  Statute:  The  Department's 
mandate  to  fully  promote  and  develop  do- 
mestic commerce. 

Administrator:  Rodney  L.  Borum,  Admin- 
istrator. Business  and  Defense  Services  Ad- 
ministration. U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 

Nature  of  Program:  BDSA  prepares  studies 
for  the  use  of  key  government  agencies  In 
policy  formulation  as  It  relates  to  continued 
business  growth,  both  foreign  and  domes- 
tic. BDSA  is  also  called  upon  by  American 
business,  the  Secretary,  other  government 
departments  and  agencies,  as  well  as  other 
parts  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  to 
render  assistance  and  advice  on  problems 
relating  to  commodities,  industries,  and 
services.  One  of  BSDA's  prime  objectives  Is 
to  create  and  maintain  an  atmosphere  of 
constructive  cooperation  between  business 
and   government. 

Eligibility:  Any  government  unit,  busi- 
ness, or  Individual  requesting  specific  data 
prepared  In  the  normal  Implementation  of 
BDSA's  responsibility  to  promote  domestic 
commerce. 

Available  Assistance:  Technical  Informa- 
tion and  analysis  bearing  on  Industry  com- 
modity developments. 

Use  Restrictions:  Funds  are  used  solely 
to  cover  salaries  and  exF>enses  In  implement- 
ing program  responsibilities  to  promote 
domestic  business  growth.  No  funds  are 
available  to  any  Industry  or  government 
agency  for  technical  assistance,  loans,  or 
simUar  projects. 

ilppropriation«.'  $2,899.0(X)  for  FY  1969 
has  been  requested  from  the  Congress.  As 
indicated,  these  funds  are  solely  for  salaries 
and  expenses  In  implementing  normal  BDSA 
programs. 

Past  Appropriations:  $2,638,000  for  FY 
1968;  $2,483,000  for  FY  1967. 

Obligations  Incurred:  Obligated  funds  re- 
presented Congressional  authorizations  since 
they  are  used  solely  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses. 

no.    S.IO — WEIGHTS    AND    MEAST7SES 

Authorizing  Statute:  15  U  S.C   272. 

Administrator:  Mr  Malcolm  W  Jensen.  Of- 
fice of  Weights  and  Mcasui^s,  Institute  of  Ap- 
plied Technology,  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards. Washington.  DC.  20234. 


Nature  of  Program:  Technical  assistance 
provided  to  States  with  regard  to  model  laws 
and  technical  regulations,  and  to  the  States, 
business  and  Industry  In  the  areas  of  testing, 
specifications,  and  tolerances  for  weighing 
and  measuring  devices,  and  the  training  of 
State  and  local  weights  and  measures  of- 
flcals. 

Eligibility:  Technical  assistance  is  provided 
to  States,  local  governments,  business  and 
Industry. 

Available  Assistance:  Technical  assistance 
to  State  and  local  governments,  business  and 
Industry  In  the  field  of  weights  and  measures 
standardization;  cooperation  with  State 
groups  In  training  of  weights  and  measures 
officials  In  weights  and  measures  law  enforce- 
ment. Inspection,  and  quality  control  for 
commercial  and  measuring  devices;  publica- 
tions on  weights  and  measures. 

i4ppropHafion*  Sought:  $331,000  for 
woights  and  measures  activities;  $400,000  for 
non-recurring  program  for  providing  a  set  of 
standards  to  each  of  the  50  states. 


Amount 

Nonrecurring 
prof  nm  to 
provide  a  set 
ol  standards 
to  each  ot  bO 
States 

1968 

»325,000 

$400,000 

1967  

311,000 

400.000 

1966           

270,000 

400.000 

Obligationi  incuirwl: 

19E8(tstinMtt)       .  .. 

324.000 

>  401. 000 

1967  

311.000 

■  280.000 

1966  

270,000 

> 370, 000 

>  suit  standards. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  No  restrictions. 
Technical  assistance  provided  within  limits 
of  available  fund. 

Washington   Contact:   See   Administrator. 

Related  Programs:  Calibration  Services. 

NO.    6.H STATE    INVENTION    PSOGEAM 

Authorizing  Statute:  16  U  S.C.  1161,  15 
U.S.C.  1512. 

Administrator:  Mr.  Leonard  S.  Hardland. 
Office  of  Invention  and  Innovation.  Institute 
for  Applied  Technology,  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  Washington,  DC.  20234. 

Nature  of  Program:  This  program  seeks  to 
create  more  Jobs  through  new  or  expanded 
production  and  distribution  by  bringing  to 
light  new  Inventions,  products,  and  processes. 
While  the  state  Invention  programs  may  take 
several  forms,  the  one  that  Is  growing  in 
favor  Is  the  State  Invention  Exposition. 

The  Exposition  Involves  a  two-  or  three- 
day  meeting  that  brings  together  Inventors, 
patent  owners,  manufacturers,  distributors, 
and  investors  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating 
the  sale  or  license  of  ptatents  and  arranging 
for  production  and  distribution  of  new  In- 
ventions and  products.  It  also  provides  edu- 
cational functions  that  will  enable  the  in- 
ventor to  visualize  and  cope  with  the  many 
problems  he  will  face  in  promoting  his  in- 
vention. 

Eligibility:  The  program  is  usually  car- 
ried forward  through  the  state  economic  or 
Industrial  develojamont  commission.  In  some 
Instances  the  state  agency  manages  the 
whole  program.  Other  organizations,  such  as  a 
local  chamber  of  commerce,  a  state  cham- 
ber of  commerce,  or  a  state,  may  serve  as  co- 
sponsors. 

Available  Assistance:  The  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards'  Office  of  Invention  Inno- 
vation provides  counsel  and  assistance  In 
planning  and  runiilng  expositions.  It  does 
not  provide  financial  support. 

Appropriations  Sought:  $35,000. 

Past  Appropriations:  1968.  $35,000;  1967, 
$35,000;  1966.  $33,000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  1968  (est),  $35,000; 
1067.  $35,000;  1966.  $33,000. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  No  conditions. 
Technical  assistance  is  provided  upon  re- 
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quest  to  the   extent  tiiat  fund   and  man- 
power are  available. 

Washington  Compact:  Mr.  Leonard  S. 
Hardland,  Office  of  Invention  and  Innova- 
tion, Institute  for  Applied  Technology,  Na- 
tional. Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington, 
DC.  20234.  A/C  301.  921-3613. 

NO.    6.12 STANDARD    RETERENCE   DATA    COMPILA- 
TION    AND    PUBLICATION 

Authorizing  Statute:  15  U.S.C.  272. 

Administrator:  Dr.  Edward  L.  Brady.  Office 
of  Standard  Reference  Data,  Institute  for 
Basic  Standards,  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
:irds.  Washington,  D.C.,  20234.  Area  Code  301. 
921-2467, 

Nature  of  Program:  Provides  critically 
evaluated  data  for  use  by  scientists  and  en- 
gineers on  physical  and  chemical  properties 
of  materials,  authoritatively  documented  a» 
to  reliability,  accuracy,  and  source.  Broad 
Technical  areas  covered:  (1)  nuclear  data; 
(2)  atomic  and  molecular  data;  (3)  solid 
state  data;  (4)  thermodynamic  and  trans- 
port data;  (5)  chemical  kinetics;  (6)  colloid 
and  surface  properties;  and  (7)  mechanical 
properties. 

Eligibility:  Compilations  and  other  publi- 
cations are  available  for  sale  to  other  Fed- 
eral agencies,  any  State  or  municipal  gov- 
ernment, societies,  Institutions,  firms,  cor- 
porations, and  Individuals. 

Available  Assistance;  (1)  Handbooks  and 
special  data  compilations.  (2)  National 
Standard  Reference  Data  System  News,  is- 
sued monthly  In  the  Technical  News  Bulletin 
(subscription  price  $1.60  a  year).  (For  sale 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office.  Washington, 
DC.) 

Appropriation  Sought:  $2,724,000. 

Past  Appropriations:  1968,  $1,745,000;  1967, 
$1,650,000;   1966,  $1,370,000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  1968  (est),  $1,745.- 
000;  1967.  $1,495,000;   1966.  $1,370,000. 

/Issisfance  Prerequisites:  Not  applicable. 
Publications  are  available  for  sale  to  all  ap- 
plicants. 

Washington  Contact:  See  Administrator. 

NO.    6.13 — PREPARATION    AND    SALE    OF 
STANDARD    REFERENCE    MATERIALS 

Authorizing  Statute:  15  U.S.C,  272. 
Administrator:  Dr.  W.  Wayne  Melnke,  Of- 
fice ol  Standard  Reference  Materials,  Insti- 
tute for  Materials  Research,  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards,  Washington,  D.C.,  20234. 
Area  Code  301,  921-2045. 

Nature  of  Program:  Standard  reference 
materials  are  materials  certified  for  chemi- 
cal composition,  or  for  particular  stable 
physical  or  chemical  properties,  used  in  cali- 
bration and  evaluation  of  measuring  Instru- 
ments, methods,  and  systems.  They  provide 
quality  control  for  industry,  facilitate  ex- 
change of  goods  in  commerce,  and  define 
performance  characteristics. 

Eligibility:  Standard  reference  materials 
are  available  for  sale  to  other  Federal  agen- 
cies. State  and  local  governments,  societies, 
institutions,  firms,  corporations  and  Individ- 
uals. 

Available  Assistance:  Approximately  600 
standard  reference  materials  as  described  In 
NBS  Miscellaneous  Publication  260.  Approxi- 
mately 70,000  units  were  sold  in  fiscal  year 
1967. 

Appropriations  Sought:  Appropriations  are 
not  made  for  the  cost  of  preparing  stand- 
ard reference  materials.  These  costs  are  fi- 
nanced from  a  revolving  fund  which  by 
statute  must  be  reimbursed  through  sales 
of  materials.  The  estimated  amount  to  be 
made  available  for  the  production  of  ma- 
terials for  sale  is  $2,000,000. 

Past  i4pproprtottons;  Investments  from  re- 
volving fund  for  recovery  through  sales. 
1968.  $2,000,000;  1967,  $1,200,000;  1966,  $800,- 
000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  1968   (est),  $2,000,- 
000;    1967,  $1,200,000;    1966,  $800,000. 
Washington  Contact:  See  Administrator. 


Related  Programs:  NBS  Calibration  Serv- 
ices. 

NO.    6.14— CLEARINGHOUSE    FOR   FEDERAL    SCIEN- 
TIFIC   AND    TECHNICAL    INFORMATION 

Authorizing  Statute:  15  U.S.C.   1151-1157. 

Administrator:  Hubert  E.  Sauter,  Director, 
Clearinghouse  for  Federal  Scientific  and 
Technical  Information,  a  Division  of  the  In- 
stitute for  Applied  Technology,  National 
Bureau  of  Standards. 

Nature  of  Program:  To  make  the  results  of 
technological  research  and  development  more 
readily  available  to  Industry  and  business 
and  to  the  general  public.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  Indexing,  abstracting,  announcing 
and  distributing  copies  of  research  and  de- 
velopment reports  resulting  from  Federally- 
funded  research  and  development. 

Eligibility:  All  Clearinghouse  services  are 
sold  to  the  general  public  at  the  cost  of 
reproduction  and  handling  and  are  available 
to  any  organization.  Individual,  or  group. 

Available  Assistance:  Announcement  Jotir- 
nals,  Indexes  and  special  alerting  services  tire 
available  on  a  subscription  basis.  Document 
copies  In  microfiche  or  hard  copy  form  and 
magnetic  tapes  are  available  for  sale. 

Appropriations  Sought:  1.1  million  dollars. 

|ln  millions  ol  dollars) 


Fiscal  year- 


1968       1967 


1966 


Past  appropriations: 

Direct  clearingtiouse  tor 

Federal  scientific  and  techni- 

calinfotmalion  appropriation.        1.1         1.2  1.1 

Trust  fund  (proceeds  from  sale 

ot  reports  and  documents)...        1.8         1.7  1.2 

Total  funding 2.9         2.9  2.J 

Obligations  incurred: 

Direct  clearinghouse  (or  » 

Federal  scientilic  and  teclinical 

information ..      '1.1         1.2  1.1 

Trust  fund  (proceeds  from  sale 

of  reports  and  documents). . .     '1.8         1.7  1.2 

Tolal  obligations '2.9         2.9  2.3 

>  Fslimate. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Clearinghouse 
services  and  products  are  available  for  sale 
to  all  applicants. 

Washington  Contact:  Hubert  E.  Sauter,  Di- 
rector, Clearinghouse  for  Federal  Scientific 
and  Technical  Information,  5285  Port  Royal 
Road,  Springfield,  Virginia,  22151.  Telephone 
321-8500,  Ext.  1   (Area  Code  703). 

Related  Programs:  Other  Federal  programs 
concerned  with  the  transfer  of  technology 
include  the  State  Technical  Services  pro- 
gram administered  by  the  Office  of  the  State 
Technical  Services,  Department  of  Com- 
merce, the  Technology  Utilization  program 
of  NASA,  and  the  Scientific  and  Technical 
Information  dissemination  programs  of  AEC, 
NASA,  and  DoD. 

NO.    6. IS CALIBRATION    AND   TEST    SERVICES 

Authorizing  Statute:  15  U.S.C.  272. 

Administrator:  Dr.  Henry  L.  Mason,  Insti- 
tute for  Basic  Standards,  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  Washington,  D.C.,  20234. 

Nature  of  Program:  Calibration  services 
provide  the  means  for  insuring  a  consistent 
and  compatible  system  of  physical  measure- 
ment throughout  the  nation  by  comparing 
industrial  and  scientific  instruments  and 
working  standards  with  the  national  stand- 
ards developed  and  maintained  by  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards. 

Eligibility:  Calibrations  are  provided  on  a 
fee  basis  to  other  Federal  agencies.  State  and 
local  governments,  academic  Institutions, 
scientific  laboratories,  industrial  firms,  cor- 
poraUons  and  Individuals.  The  principal  em- 
phasis Is  on  those  calibrations  and  other 
tests  requiring  such  accuracy  as  can  be  ob- 
tained only  by  direct  comparison  with  NBS 
standards.  To  the  extent  that  funds  are 
avaUaWe  to  NBS,  fees  may   be  waived   for 


State  and  State  supported  Institutions,  such 
as  universities,  when  necessary  for  their  reg- 
ulatory or  educational  function. 

Available  Assistance :  Calibrations  described 
In  NBS  Miscellaneous  Publication  250. 

Appropriations  Sought:  Appropriations  .ore 
not  made  for  performing  calibrations.  Tlie 
costs  of  performing  calibrations  are  financed 
from  a  revolving  fund  which  by  statute  must 
be  reimbursed  tlirough  charges  to  customers. 
The  cost  of  calibrations  provided  free  to 
States  and  State  supported  institutions  Is 
borne  by  the  Bureau's  direct  appropriation. 
The  estimated  amount  to  be  made  available 
for  this  purpose  is  $80,000. 

Past  Appropriations:  Amounts  earmarked 
for  free  calibrations  to  States:  1968,  $80,000; 
1967.  $55,000;   1966,  $29,000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  1968  (est),  $80,000; 
1967,  $55,000;    1966,  $29,000. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Calibrations  fur- 
nished at  no  charge  to  States  and  .State  sup- 
ported institutions  must  be  required  for 
State  regulatory  or  educational  activities. 

Washington  Contact:  Dr.  Henry  L.  Mason, 
Institute  for  Basic  Standards,  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards,  Washington,  DC,  20234. 
AC  301,  9212805. 

Related  Programs:  Weights  and  Measures, 
Standard  Reference  Materials. 

NO.   G.18 UNITED  STATES  TRAVEL  SERVICE  JOINT 

GOVERNMENT-INDUSTRY  "VISIT  USA"  PROGRAM 

Authorising  Statute:  International  Travel 
Act  of  June  29.  1961    (PL.  87-63). 

Administrator:  Mr.  John  W.  Black,  Direc- 
tor. USTS,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 

Nature  of  Program:  The  U.S.  Travel  Service 
is  the  government  spokesman  for  the  greatly 
diversified  travel  indu.stry.  Its  aims  are  to 
promote  friendly  understanding  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  United  States,  and  to 
strengthen  the  domestic  and  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  by  selling  the 
United  States  .is  a  travel  destination  for 
international  travelers.  The  program  In- 
cludes providing  easily  accessible  and  obtain- 
able information  required  abroad  by  the 
potential  traveler  to  the  United  States;  sim- 
plifying entry  and  exit  requirements;  and 
making  the  visitor's  stay  In  the  United  States 
more  enjoyable  by  ensuring  a  warm  and 
friendly  welcome. 

Eligibility:  Tlie  USTS  makes  no  grants  or 
loans,  but  does  provide  ser\lces  to  the  travel 
Industry  in  this  country  and  abroad  and  to 
cities  and  states  in  the  U.S.  for  the  purpose 
of  .stimulating  travel  to  the  U.S.  from  abroad. 

Assistance  Available:  Travel  Promotion: 
The  Division  cooperates  with  the  50  States. 
m.aJor  convention  and  visitors'  bureaus,  air. 
water,  and  land  carriers,  hotels,  motels  and 
car  rental  systems,  in  planning  special  pro- 
motions with  a  VISIT  USA  theme.  Visitor 
Services:  support  for  the  travel  industry  in 
adapting  its  services  to  the  needs  of  travelers 
from  abroad.  Government 'Industry  Cooper- 
ation: Links  Government  uave! -expansion 
efforts  with  industry  programs. 

Appropriations  Sought:  FY  1969,  $4.7  mil- 
lion. 

Past  Appropriations:  For  the  last  three 
fiscal  years,  $3.0  million.  i 

Obligations  Incurred:  FY  1968.  S2.975.000; 
FY  1967,  $2,959,000;  FY  1966,  $2,975,000. 

NO.  6.20 — STATE  TECHNICAL  SERVICES  PROGRAM 

STATE    PROGRAM    GRANTS 

Authorizing  Statute:  State  Technical  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1965  (P.L.  89-182),  Section  10(b). 

Administrator:  W.  Claude  Bandy,  Assistant 
Director  for  State  Programs,  Office  of  State 
Technical  Services,  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce, Room  3123,  Main  Commerce  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.   20230. 

Nature  of  Program:  State  program  grants 
provide  financial  support,  not  to  exceed  one 
half  the  total  cost,  for  the  conduct  of  ap- 
proved State  technical  programs. 

Eligibility:  The  agency  in  each  State  desig- 
nated by  the  Governor  to  administer  and 
coordinate  the  STS  program.  This  applies  to 
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the  flfty  SUtea.  Dtatrlct  of  ColtimbU.  Puerto 
Rico.  Virgin  Ulands  and  the  territory  of 
Guam 

Available  Assistance:  Annual  matcmng 
granu  are  avaUable  to  each  State  deel(?nated 
agency  In  support  of  approved  technical 
services  programa.  The  aniount  of  the  grant 
Is  determined  by  formula  and  the  amount  of 
the  Federal  appropriation  for  OSTS. 

Use  Restrictions:  Grant  funds  are  for  sup- 
port of  approved  technical  services  programs. 
Technical  services  programs  are  Intended  to 
accomplish  the  transfer  of  technology  to 
business,  commerce,  and  Industry.  Examples 
of  technical  serylces  Include  conferences, 
workshops,  seminars.  Information  services, 
neld  offlcea.  referral  services,  and 
demonstrations. 

Appropriations  Sought:  Fiscal  year  1969 — 
Total  appropriation  sought  Is  $6.6  million  of 
which  $5  325  million  Is  allocated  for  State 
pro-am  grants. 

Past  Appropriations:  Fiscal  year  fWS— 
Total  appropriation  was  IS  5  million  of  which 
$4^5  million  Is  allocated  for  State  program 
grrxnts. 

Fiscal  Tear  1967 — Total  appropriation  was 
95  5  million  of  which  •3.828  mllUon  was  al- 
located for  State  program  grants. 

fiscal  Year  19«t — Total  appropriations  was 
$3,5  miuion  of  which  $1,608  mllUon  was 
aliocated"  for  State  program  grants. 

Obligations  incurred:  Grants  are  still  being 
made  for  fiscal  year  1968.  EsUmate  that  all 
available  funds  will  be  obUgated.  Obligations 
In  flscal  years  1967  and  1966  were  approxi- 
mately equal  to  the  available  allocation. 

Average  Assistance:  FT  1968.  $90,000:  FY 
1967.   $90,000:    FY   1966.   $67,000. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  The  State  Gov- 
ernor must  designate  agency  to  administer 
and  coordinate  STS  program,  and  agency 
must  prepare  and  submit  flve-year  plan  and 
annual  technical  services  proscrams  to  OSTA 
for  approval.  Plans  and  programs  must  be  In 
accord  with  regulations  and  other  criteria 
established  by  OSTS. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Each  recipient 
of  an  annual  grant  must  m.ilntaln  records 
of  all  disbursements  of  grant  funds  and  of 
the  State  or  other  non-Pederal  funds  re- 
quired to  match  the  Federal  grant.  An  an- 
nual report  must  be  submitted  not  later  than 
September  :  following  the  close  of  each  flscal 
year  In  wtlch  a  grant  was  received.  The 
annu.-^I  r«>port  covers  the  work  accomplished, 
status  of  services,  amounts  received,  and 
all  disbursements. 

Evaluation  of  the  State  program  Is  re- 
quired as  a  part  of  the  annual  program,  and 
Is  required  In  the  annual  report. 

Wasliington  Contact:  Hi  Philip  K.  Relly, 
Director.  OfBce  of  State  Technical  Services, 
US.  Department  of  Commerce,  Washington, 
DC.    20^30.    Telephone:     (202)    967-4571. 

Local  Contact:  Refer  to  Slate  Designated 
Agencies. 

Application     Deadlines:     State     program 
grant  requesta  should  have  been  submitted 
to  OSTS  by  March  31.   1968  for  Hscal  year 
1968   grant   funds.   Program    grant   requests 
for  flscal  year  1969  can  be  submitted  to  OSTS 
at  any  time  up  to  March  31.  1969,  although 
early  submittal  is  desired. 
Aop'oval  Disapproval   Time:   3   months. 
Retcorking  Time:  1  month. 
Related  Programs:  Slate  planning  grants, 
m.itchlng  grants  for  special  merit  programs, 
and  referral  services  to  assist  the  States  in 
carrying  out  technical  services  programs. 

NO.   •.21 — S.T.'lTX  TlCHNICAl.  SERVICES 
PROGRAM — SPSCIAl.    PROCaAM    GRANTS 

Xuthorizing  Statute:  State  Technical  Serv- 
icer Act  of  1965  kP.L.  89-182),  Section  10(c). 

Administrator:  Mary  J  Locke,  Special 
Prot;rama  Division,  Oflice  of  State  Technical 
Services.  US.  Department  of  Commerce, 
Room  3800B  Main  Commerce  Building, 
Washington,  DC  20230. 

Nature  of  Program:  The  Special  Programs 


Division  supports  technical  services  programs 
that  have  broad  regional  or  national  sig- 
nificance or  employ  new  techniques  or 
methods  not  Included  In  State  programs. 

EHgibility:  Any  "quallfled  Institution"  as 
defined  in  the  regiilatlons  Included  ac- 
credited institutions  of  higher  learning 
granting  a  baccalaureate  degree  in  science, 
engineering  or  business  ndmlnlstratlon  and 
certain  non-accredited  Institutions,  2  year 
colleges  and  private  non-profit  institutions 
on   the  approval   of   the   Directors. 

Available  Assistance:  Matching  grants  are 
available. 

Use  Restrictions:  Grant  funds  are  for  sup- 
port of  approved  technical  services  programs. 
Technical  services  programs  are  intended 
to  accomplish  the  transfer  of  technology 
to  business,  commerce,  and  industry.  Ex- 
amples  of  technical  services  include  con- 
ferences, workshops,  seminars,  information 
services,  field  services,  referral  services,  and 
demonstrations . 

/tppropridfions  Sought:  Fiscal  Year  1969 — 
Total  appropriation  sought  is  $6  6  million  of 
which  $6  million  was  allocated  to  Special 
Programs. 

Past  Appropriations:  FY  1968 — 86.5  mil- 
lion ($6  million  allocated  to  Special  Pro- 
grams t:  FY  1967,  $5.5  mlUlon  ($506,940  was 
allocated  to  Special  Programs):  FY  1966, 
$3  5  million  ($109,629  was  allocated  to  Spe- 
cial Programs  I. 

Obligations  incurred:  Grants  ore  still 
being  HMide  for  flscal  year  1968.  Estimate 
that  all  available  funds  will  be  obligated. 
Obligations  in  flscal  years  1967  and  1966 
were  approximately  equal  to  the  available 
allocation. 

Average  Assistance:  $27,600. 
Assi.itance    Prerequisites:    The    applicant 
must  be  a  •qualified  Institution"  as  defined 
in  the  regulations  and  must  submit  a  pro- 
posal for  review  and  evaluation. 

Postgrant  Rcquir-mcnts:  Quarterly  re- 
ports   and    a    final    report   are   required. 

Washington  Contact:  Mr.  Philip  K.  Relly. 
Director.  Offlco  of  State  Technical  Services, 
US.  Department  of  Commerce.  Washington, 
DC.   .:0230;   Telephone   (202)    967-4571. 

Application  Deadlines:  There  are  no  dead- 
lines. Proposals  .ire  reviewed  throughout  the 
year  as  received. 

Approval,  Disapproval  Time:         Three 

months. 

RcutTking  Time:  One  month. 
Related  Programs:  State  planning  grants, 
matching    grants    for   state    programs,    and 
referral  services  to  assist  the  State  In  carry- 
ing out  technical  services  programs. 

NO.  S.22 STATE  TECHNICAL  SERVICES  rROGRAM 

REFERRAL    SERVICES    DIVISION 

Authorising  Statute:  State  Technical  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1965  (P.L.  89-182).  SecUon  2(a). 
Section  11. 

Administrator:  Norman  E.  CotUell.  Assist- 
ant Director  for  Referral  Ser\ice8.  Office  of 
Slate  Technical  Services.  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  Room  3806.  Main  Commerce 
Building:   Washington.  DC.  20230. 

Nature  of  Program:  Referral  Ser%icea  aid 
the  designated  agencies  In  carrying  out  their 
technical  prosrams  by  providing  reference 
services  which  a  designated  agency  may  use 
to  obtain  scientific,  technical,  and  engineer- 
ing Information  from  sources  outside  the 
State  or  States  which  it  serves  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act. 

Elgibiitty:  Slate  Technical  Services  Pro- 
grams are  thoce  to  be  aided  under  the  Charter 
of  the  Referral  Services  Division. 

Available  Assistance:  AssUiance  to  State 
technical  services  programs  in  obtaining 
access  to  engineering  and  scienUflc  Informa- 
Uon  outside  their  bUto  or  regional  SUie 
program. 

funding  Use  Restrictions:  In  providing 
referral  services  to  Stat«  technical  services 
programs. 

Appropriations   sought:    $300,000    for    the 


Referral  Services  Division's  part  of  the  State 
Technical  Services  approprlaUon. 

Past  Appropriations:  Approximately  the 
same,  for  the  last  3  years. 

Obligations  Incurred:  Approximately  all 
funds  were  obligated  for  the  period  con- 
cerned. 

Average  Assistance:  Approximately  $25,000. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  The  not-for-profit 
organization  must  have  the  capability  to 
provide  needed  tecJinlcal  assistance  for  the 
State  technical  service  programs. 

Postgrant  Requirements :  Routine  progress 
and  terminal  reporting  Is  required. 

Washington  Contact:  Norman  E.  Cottrell, 
AsslsUint  Director  for  Referral  Services,  Tele- 
phone 967-4051:  Department  of  Commerce 
OSTS,  Rm  3129.  Main  Commerce  Building, 
Washington,  DC   20230. 

Application  Deadlines:  These  programs 
open  for  obligation  during  the  fiscal  year. 

i4pproral/D<sapprovoi  Time:  90  dajrs. 

Reworking  Time:  30  days. 

Related  Programs:  Technology  utilization 
programs  of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion and  NASA. 
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NO.    C  23 STATE    TECHNICAL    SERVICES 

PROGRAM — PLANNING  GRANTS 

Authorizing  Statute:  State  Technical  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1965  (Pli.  89-182).  Section  10(t) 

(1). 

Administrator:  W.  Claude  Bandy.  Assist- 
ant Director  for  State  Programs,  Office  of 
State  Technical  Services,  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  Room  3123,  Main  Commerce 
Biuldlng;  Washington,  DC.  20230. 

Nature  of  Program:  Planning  grants  :ire 
for  the  preparation  or  revision  of  a  States 
five-year  plan  and  annual  technical  services 
program. 

Eligibility:  The  agency  in  each  Strite 
designated  by  the  Governor  to  administer 
and  coordinate  the  STS  program.  Tills 
applies  to  the  fifty  States,  DUtrlct  of  Co- 
lumbia, Puerto  Rico,  Virgin  Islands  and  the 
territory  of  Guam. 

AvaUable  Assistance:  Annual  grants  up 
to  325.000  are  authorized  to  each  State  defie- 
nated  agency  during  flscal  years  1966.  1067 
and  1968.  These  grants  do  not  require 
mr.tchlng  by  the  State. 

Use  Restrictions:  Conducting  studies  nec- 
essary for  flve-year  plan,  development,  prep- 
nratlon  or  revision  of  the  plan,  and  the  de- 
tailed preparation  of  the  annual  technical 
.services  programs  Including  State  review  of 
the  program,  printing,  packaging,  nnd 
mailing. 

Appropriations  Sought:  None.  Plannlrj 
grants  are  not  authorized  beyond  flscal  jear 
1968. 

Past  Appropriations:  Fiscal  year  196S— 
Total  appropriation  was  $6  5  million  of  which 
$1.0  million  was  allocated  for  plansuns 
grants. 

Fiscal  Year  1967 — Total  appropriation  wcs 
$5.5  mlUlon  of  which  $650,000  was  allocated 
for  planning  grants. 

Fiscal  year  J  966 — Total  appropriation  was 
$3.5  mllUon  of  which  $1.6  million  was  allo- 
cated for  planning  grants. 

Obligations  Incurred:  Grants  are  sttll  beln? 
made  for  Fiscal  Year  1969.  Estimate  total  of 
9800,000  will  be  obligated.  Obligations  in 
flscal  years  1967  and  1966  were  approximately 
ciuil  to  av.ilUble  allocation. 

Average  .\isistance:  FY  1968.  $20,000;  F\ 
1967.  $15,000:   FY  1966.  $25,000. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  The  State  Gov- 
ernor must  designate  agency  to  administer 
and  coordinate  STS  pro-:;Tam.  and  the  agency 
mu~.t  request  planning  grant  stating  purpose 
and  Justification. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Each  recipient 
of  a  planning  grant  must  maintain  records 
of  all  disbursements  of  grant  funds,  and  su*:- 
mlt  an  annual  report  not  later  than  Sep- 
tember 1  following  the  close  of  each  fisc.l 
vear  in  which  a  grant  was  received.  Evalua- 
tion is  considered  to  be  satisfactorUy  con- 
cluded when  the  five-year  plan  and  annunl 


technical  services  program  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  OSTS  and  approved. 

Washington  Contact:  Mr.  Philip  K.  Relly. 
Director,  Office  of  State  Technical  Services. 
U.S.  Department  of  Oommerce,  Washington, 
DC.  20230,   Telephone   (202)    967-4571, 

Local  Contact:  Refer  to  State  Designated 
Agencies. 

Application  Deadlines:  No  further  plan- 
ning grants  are  authorized  after  the  end  of 
flscal  year  1968. 

iipprcwal/flisapprowil  Time:  6  weeks. 

Reworking  Time:  2  weeks. 

ilelafed  Programs:  Matohlng  grants  for 
State  annual  technical  services  programs, 
matching  grants  for  special  merit  programs, 
and  referral  services  to  assist  the  States  In 
carrying  out  technical  services  programs, 

NO,     e.2S STATK     MARINE     SCHOOLS     TRAINING 

FROCRAM 

Authorizing  Statute:  P.L.  85-672.  Maritime 
Academy  Act  of  1958  (72  Stat.  622;  46  U.S.C. 
1381). 

Administrator:  James  W.  GuUck,  Acting 
Maritime  Administrator,  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration, U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  441 
G  SUeet  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20235;  tele- 
phone: 202-386-4244. 

ATature  of  Program:  To  promote  the  na- 
tional policy  with  respect  to  the  United 
States  Merchant  Marine  as  set  out  in  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  by  assisting 
and  cooperating  with  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories in  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
maritime  academies  or  colleges  for  the  train- 
ing of  merchant  marine  officers. 

Eligibility:  Not  more  than  one  State  mari- 
time academy  or  college  In  each  State  or 
Territory  which  meets  the  requirements  of 
Pl>.  85-672,  and  the  students  attending  such 
schools  who  meet  the  requirements  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  pur- 
suant to  this  Act.  The  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  administer  the  pro- 
visions of  P.L.  85-672  has  been  delegated  to 
the  Maritime  Administrator. 

Available  Assistance:  (a)  Funds  to  assist 
in  the  maintenance  and  support  of  maritime 
academies  or  colleges  operated  by  the  States 
or  Territories,  (b)  Funds  to  assist  students 
at  State  maritime  academies  or  colleges  In 
defraying  the  cost  of  uniforms,  books,  and 
subsistence,  (c)  Loan  and  maintenance  In 
repaid  of  a  suitable  training  vessel. 

Use  Restrictions:  (a)  The  funds  provided 
for  the  payment  of  annual  grant,  presently 
$75,000  to  each  of  the  five  State  maritime 
academies,  may  be  spent  by  each  school  in 
the  maintenance  and  operation  of  their  re- 
spective school  in  the  training  of  merchant 
marine  officers,  (b)  The  funds  provided  for 
the  payment  of  student  allowances,  present- 
ly $600  for  academic  year,  per  student,  may 
be  spent  or  credited  to  the  students  account 
to  assist  him  In  defraying  the  cost  of  unl- 
fcrms,  books,  and  subsistence,  (c)  The  funds 
provided  for  the  maintenance  and  repair  of 
the  training  vessels,  presently  $100,000  for 
each  vessel,  may  be  spent  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  repair  of  such  vessels,  Including 
drydocking,  spare  parts,  necessary  replace- 
ment of  worn-out  equipment  or  to  augment 
existing  equipment  or  facilities  needed  to 
meet  current  training  requirements.  These 
funds  may  not  be  used  for  any  costs  per- 
taining to  the  operation  of  the  vessel  such 
as  personnel,  lube  oil.  fuel  oil.  water,  etc. 

Appropriations  Sought:  $1,900,000. 

Past  Appropriations:  FY  1968.  $1,775,000; 
FY  1967.  $1,635,000:  FY  1966,  $1,600,000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  FY  1968,  $1,493,632 
(Obligated  as  of  February  29,  1968,  The  ma- 
jority of  the  remaining  funds  appropriated 
for  FY  1968  will  be  obligated  by  June  30. 
1968);  FY  1967,  $1,634,887;  FY  1966,  $1,598,- 
950. 

Average  Assistance:  The  average  grant  to 
each  of  the  State  schools  is  $75,000  per 
annum.  There  are  no  provisions  in  P.L.  85- 
672  for  any  monetary  loans  to  State  maritime 
academies  or  colleges. 


Assistance  Prerequisites:  (a)  To  receive 
an  annual  grant  payment  of  $25,000  and  the 
loan  of  a  training  vessel  an  academy  or 
college  shall:  (1)  provide  courses  of  Instruc- 
tion to  youths  In  navigation  and  marine 
engineering,  including  steam  and  diesel  pro- 
pulsion, and  courses  in  atomic  or  nuclear 
propulsion  as  soon  as  practical  and  possible; 
and  (2)  agree  in  writing  to  conform  to  such 
standards,  (b)  To  receive  an  annual  grant 
of  $75,000  an  academy  or  college  must  agree 
to  admit  students  resident  in  other  States, 
except  that  the  number  of  such  students 
shall  not  at  any  time  exceed  one-third  of 
the  student  capacity  of  such  academy  or 
college,  (c)  In  addition  to  the  requirements 
and  conditions  of  (a)  and  (b)  to  receive 
an  annual  grant  of  either  $25,000  or  $75,000 
the  academy  or  college  must  certify  that  the 
State  or  Territory  has  furnished  an  equal 
amount  for  the  maintenance  and  support 
oi  such  academy  or  college,  (d)  To  be  eligi- 
ble for  the  allowance  payments  set  forth  in 
the  answer  to  question  4  above,  students 
must  meet  the  requirements  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  These  require- 
ments include  U.S.  Citizenship,  written 
agreement  to  apply  for  a  commission  in  the 
U.S.  Naval  Reserve  and  to  accept  such  com- 
ml.sslon  if  offered,  age  limitations,  physical 
standards  prescribed  by  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
for  original  license,  marital  status,  posses- 
sion of  a  secondary  school  education  and  en- 
rollment In  the  U.S.  Maritime  Service. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Ther<>  are  no 
formal  postgrant  reporting  and  evaluation 
requirements  other  than  the  maintenance 
of  adequate  berthing  of  the  training  vessel 
at  the  school  from  the  stanc'point  of  safe 
mooring  and  the  furnishing  of  such  reports 
and  estimates  as  may  be  required  and  re- 
quested by  the  Maritime  Administration  In 
the  preparation  of  the  Federal  Budget  for 
the  State  marine  schools.  Informal  liaison 
and  surveillance  Is  maintained  by  the  Mari- 
time Administration. 

Washington   Contact:    See   Administrator. 

Application  Deadlines:  None. 

Approval/ Disapproval  Time:  A  prompt  re- 
ply will  be  made  by  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istrator, acknowledge  receipt  of  the  appli- 
cation or  request  for  the  Federal  assistance 
provided  in  PX.  85-672.  However,  approval 
or  disapproval  depends  on  the  completeness 
of  the  information  furnished  by  the  poten- 
tial beneficiary  and  the  time  required  for 
the  Maritime  Administrator  to  obtain  ap- 
proval by  Congress  of  appropriated  funds  for 
the  Government  to  meet  its  responsibilities 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Maritime  Acad- 
emy Act  of  1958. 

Related  Programs:  None,  other  than  the 
U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy  at  Kings 
Point,  New  York  which  trains  merchant  ma- 
rine officers  and  is  operated  by  the  Marl- 
time  Administration.  This  is  a  Federal  school 
established  under  the  provisions  of  Section 
216(e)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936, 
as  amended  by  PXi.  415.  84th  Congress,  and 
Is  totally  financed  by  the  Government. 

NO.   6.26 MARITIME  ADMINISTRATION  RESEARCH 

AND    DEVELOPMENT 

Name:  There  are  five  programs  in  the  Of- 
fice of  Research  and  Development:  (a)  Ship- 
building, (b)  Ship  Operations,  (c)  Port,  (d) 
Advanced  Research,  and  (e)  Nuclear  Ship. 

Authorizing  Statute:  The  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1936,  Section  211(1). 

Administrator:  Mr.  E.  Kemper  Sullivan. 
Acting  Chief.  Office  of  Research  and  Devel- 
opment. Maritime  Administration.  441  G 
Street.  N.W.  (GAO  Building).  Washington, 
D.C.  20235.  Telephone:  386-5355  (AC  202). 

Nature  of  Program:  The  Shipbuilding  Pro- 
gram objective  Is  to  reduce  the  cost  of  build- 
ing ships  in  U.S.  shipyards  thereby  decreasing 
the  construction  differential  subsidy.  By  use 
of  advanced  methods,  criteria  and  designs 
vrtll  be  developed  to  simplify  hull  structures, 
reduce  steel  requirements,  optimize  ma- 
chinery and  outfit  installation,  and  promote 


the  use  of  modern  techniques  for  Improved 
use  of  shipyard  facilities.  The  Ship  Opera- 
tions Program  objective  is  to  decrease  the 
magnitude   of   ship   operating   costs   at   sea 
to  make  U.S.   ships   more  competitive   and 
reduce    the    operating    differential    subsidy. 
Development  of  systems   and  equipment   is 
expected  to  reduce  shipboard  manning  and 
fuel  requirements  by  determining  what  com- 
bination  of   manpKjwer   and    hardware    will 
produce  an  economic  optimum  over  the  life- 
time of  a  ship;   emphasis  will  be  given  to 
definition  and  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems, needs,  and  requirements  of  labor,  man- 
agement and  regulatory  bodies;   and  inves- 
tigations will  be  of  specialized  and /or  versa- 
tile ocean  transport  systems  and  ships  which 
can  be  competitive  In  specific  trade  areas. 
The  Port  Research  Program  objective  Is  to 
increase  productivity  in  port  operations  and 
thereby    decrease    the    total    cost    of    trans- 
portation. It  Is  planned  to  conduct  research 
to    Improve    cargo    handling    systems    and 
equipment  and  to  provide  criteria  for  de- 
velopment of  advanced  and  efficient  termi- 
nals through  use  of  Improved  systems,  equip- 
ment, and  management  techniques.  The  Ad- 
vanced Ship  Program  objective  is  to  explore, 
develop    and    promote    new    and    advanced 
shipping  systems  that  will  allow  U.S.  mer- 
chant  ships   to   compete   with   foreign   flag 
ships  and  other  modes  of  transportation  on 
an  equal  or  better  footing.  It  is  planned  to 
explore  economic  and  technical  possibilities 
of  new  and  advanced  shipping  systems  that 
are  particularly  oriented  to  the  social  and 
economic  structure  of  the  United  States;  em- 
phasis will  be  placed  on  shipping  systems 
that  stress  improved  services  such  as  high 
speed.  Increased  ship  utilization  and  produc- 
tivity, greater  shipping  convenience,  reliabil- 
ity and  total  transportation  system  integra- 
tion; including  system  simulations  and  pro- 
totype construction  and  evaluation  as  nec- 
essary. The  Nuclear  Ship  Program  objective 
Is  the  development  of  shipping  systems  that 
can  utilize  the  advantages  of  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion for  high  power,  high  speed,  and  high 
ship  reactor  utilization.  This  will  be  deter- 
mined by  application,  economic,  safety,  and 
engineering  studies;    and  by  demonstration 
of   feasible,   safe   and   reliable   operation   of 
the    nuclear    powered    merchant    ship    N.S, 
Savannah. 

Eligibility:  The  Maritime  Administration, 
Office  of  Research  and  Development  does  not 
have  eligible  benefits.  Scopes  of  work  are 
prepared  for  each  program  project  and  are 
sent  to  industry,  universities,  colleges  and 
etc.  for  solicitation  by  our  Division  of  Pro- 
curement. Requests  for  proposals  are  also 
advertised  in  the  "Commerce  Business 
Daily". 

Funding  Use  Restrictions:  The  Maritime 
Administration,  Office  of  Research  and  De- 
velopment Program  function  is  to  produce 
new  technology  which  can  be  used  to  increase 
the  productivity,  improve  the  competitive 
position.  Improve  the  national  defense  and 
emergency  capability,  and  meet  the  interna- 
tional commitments  of  the  U.S.  Merchant 
Marine:  and  to  decrease  the  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  supporting  the  U.S.  Merchant 
Marine. 

Appropriations  Sought:  For  flscal  year 
19G9,  $6,700,000. 

Past  Appropriations:  For  fiscal  year  1968, 
$9,575,000.  For  flscal  year  1967,  $7,500,000. 
For  fiscal  year  1966,  $6,500,000. 

ObZi^aftons  Incurred:  For  flscal  year  1968, 
$6,825,000.  For  fiscal  year  1967,  $7,226,000. 
For  fiscal  year  1966,  $5,918,000. 

Average  Assistance:  The  Maritime  Admin- 
istration, Office  of  Research  and  Develop- 
ment does  not  have  grants  or  loans. 

Related  Programs:  Periodically,  during  the 
Fiscal  Year,  the  Maritime  Administration 
reviews  their  programs  with  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  other  Agencies  to  ensure  that 
no  duplication  of  efforts  is  underway  or 
planned  and  ideas   of   mutual   Interest  are 
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dlscuased  to  further  Maritime  research  and 
development  programs. 

MO.     aST SirBSIDIBS    TO     SUPPORT     OPEXATIONS 

Oy    AMBSICAN  FLAG     VCSOCLS 

Authorizing  Statute:  TlOe  VI  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act.  193«,  as  amended  (the 
Act)   (46  use.  1171-1183). 

Administrator:  The  Office  of  Government 
Aid.  Maritime  Administration.  Department 
of  Commerce. 

Nature  of  Program:  Purpose  Is  to  equalize 
cost  of  operating  a  US.  flag  ship  with  cost  of 
operating  a  competitive  foreign  flag  ship,  by 
payment  of  subsidy  on  those  ship  operating 
cocts  wherein  the  US.  flag  operator  is  at  a 
disadvantage  because  certain  costs  are  lower 
for  the  foreign  flag  operator.  These  subsidies 
are  paid  to  make  up  the  difference  between 
US  and  estimated  foreign  costs  for  insur- 
ance, maintenance,  repairs  not  compensated 
by  Insurance,  wages  and  subsistence  of  of- 
ficers and  crews. 

Etig^bility:  US.  flag  ship  operators  (at 
present  there  are  14  subsidized  U.S.  flag 
steamship  operators). 

Use  Restrictions:  The  funds  appropriated 
lor  the  payment  of  operating-differential 
subsidy,  are  specifically  designated  for  the 
■uUntsn&nce  and  operations  of  subsidized 
vsBsela.  . 

Appropriations  Sought:  FY  1949,  $208 
million. 

Past  Appropriations:  For  FY  1966.  $180 
million:  for  FY  1967.  $175  mllUon:  for  FY 
1968,  $200  million. 

Obligations  incurred:  This  appropriations 
is  for  one  specific  p\irpose.  I.e..  the  payment 
of  operating-differential  sulwldy.  This  sub- 
sidy Is  paid  on  a  'terminated"  (completed) 
voyage  basis  for  the  fiscal  years  involved. 
The  amounts  of  such  operating-differential 
subsidy  payments,  and  the  number  of  termi- 
nated voyages  for  the  present  and  past  two 
fiscal  years  are  as  follows:  For  FY  1966.  1.355 
terminated  voyages.  $186,628,358  In  subsidy 
paid:  for  1967.  1.673  terminated  voyages 
costing  $175,631,860  in  subsidy  paid:  and  for 
FT  1968  (through  March  31 — estimated) 
1,316  terminated  voyages  costing  $142,817.- 
047  In  subsidy  paid. 

Since  the  operations  for  4th  Quarter  of 
FY  1968  have  not  been  completed,  the  termi- 
nated voyages  for  1968  have  been  estimated. 
The  total  number  of  voyages  authorized  for 
FY  1968  1s  1.754. 

Average  Assistance:  The  average  subsidy 
for  fiscal  years  1966  through  1968  Is  $111,174 
per  voyage. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Section  601  (a) 
of  the  Act  provides.  In  effect,  that  In  addi- 
tion to  the  applicant  being  a  U.S.  citizen, 
the  Maritime  Subsidy  Board  must  determine 
that  the  proposed  operation  Is  required  to 
meet  foreign-flag  competition  and  to  promote 
the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States: 
that  the  applicant  for  subsidy  can  supply 
the  proper  ships  and  possesses  the  necessary 
qualifications  to  enable  him  to  conduct  the 
proposed  operations  In  the  prescribed  man- 
ner: that  the  granting  of  the  subsidy  ap- 
plied for  is  necessary  to  place  the  proposed 
operations  of  the  vessels  on  a  parity  with 
those  of  foreign  competitors,  and  Is  reason- 
ably calculated  to  carry  out  effectively  the 
purposes  and  policy  of  the  Act. 

Postgrant  Requi'^ements:  The  grant  of  tn 
operating-differential  subsidy  Is  a  contrac- 
tual obligation  between  the  ship  operator 
and  the  U.S.  Government.  This  contract  is 
ncn-mally  for  a  20  year,  or  shorter,  period 
and  requires  generally  that  the  operator  will 
operate  bis  ships  on  certain  designated  trade 
routes  within  certain  minimum  and  maxi- 
mum sailing  requirements;  carry  out  a  ship 
replacement  program  so  as  to  replace  ob- 
solete or  worn-out  ships  with  new  ships;  and 
that  In  exchange  for  the  operator  carrying 
out  these  and  other  reqiilrements  of  the  con- 
tract, the  VS.  Government  will  pay  to  the 
operator  an  operating-differential  subsidy, 
Washington  Contact:  Mr.  James  S.  Daw- 


son, Jr.  Secretary.  Maritime  Subsidy  Board, 
Maritime  Administration.  W-.ishington.  D.C. 
20235.  telephone  number  386-3108. 

Local  Contact:  All  contacts  should  be  di- 
rected to  the  person  named  above. 

Application  deadlines:  There  are  no  appli- 
cation deadlines. 

Approval  Disapproval  Time:  Since  the  pay- 
ment of  operating-differential  subsidy  is  a 
contractual  matter,  the  period  of  negotia- 
tion may  extend  over  a  number  of  years 
before  all  of  the  requipcmenu  of  the  Act. 
i.e  .  the  necessary  hearings,  financial  ability, 
areas  of  operations  and  limitations  imposed 
on  such  operations,  have  been  satisfied.  A 
further  restriction  on  the  awarding  of  a  sub- 
sidy contract  is  the  adequacy  of  funds.  Since 
the  close  of  World  War  IT.  five  contracts  for 
the  payment  of  an  operating-differential 
subsidy  have  been  awarded. 

These  companies  are  Gulf  and  South 
American  Steamship  Co .  Inc  ,  Pacific  Par 
East  Line.  Inc  .  Prudential  Lines.  Inc  .  and 
States  Steamship  Company.  The  fifth  com- 
pany. Bloomfleld  Steamship  Company,  ter- 
minated Its  subsidy  contract  effective  Decem- 
ber 31,  1966.  The  balance  of  the  14  presently 
subsldiaed  companies,  or  10  companies,  were 
operating  prior  to  World  War  II.  and  resumed 
subsidized  operations  around  January  1. 
1946. 

Reworking  Time:  Slee  above. 

Related  Programs:  The  related  programs 
are  the  construction-differential  subsidy  pro- 
gram, the  trade-in  of  obsolete  ships  program, 
and  the  Title  XI  Mortgage  Insurance 
Program. 

NO.      6.28 — SHIP     EXCHANGE      PROGRAM 

Authorizing  Statute:  Section  510  (1)  of 
the  Act  (Public  Law  86-575  as  amended  by 
PL.  89-254). 

Administrator:  The  Office  of  Ship  Opera- 
tions, Maritime  Administration,  Department 
of  Commerce. 

Nature  of  Program :  Purpose  Is  to  assist  the 
unsubsldized  steamship  operators  to  im- 
prove the  type  and  suitability  of  their  ships 
operating  In  the  domestic  and  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  by  exchanging 
their  obsolete  and  worn-out  ships  for  Gov- 
ernment-owned, more  modern,  and  efficient 
war-built  ships.  Under  this  program  ships 
In  the  US.  Reserve  Fleets  of  military  types 
(troop- transports,  oilers,  and  ships  con- 
verted to  naval  auxiliaries)  must  be  found 
excess  to  national  defense  needs  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  a  release  granted 
by  that  Department  making  them  available 
for  exchange.  The  applicant  pays,  at  the  time 
of  exchange,  the  excess  of  the  fair  and  rea- 
sonable value  of  the  traded-ln  ship.  Also,  any 
repairs  or  reconversion  costs  of  the  traded- 
out  ship  to  suit  It  for  commercial  operations 
Is  paid  by  the  applicant  and  such  repairs  or 
reconversions  must  be  performed  In  a  ship- 
yard within  the  continental  United  States. 

Eligibility:  The  unsubsldized  steamship 
operators  are  eligible  for  the  benefits  under 
this  program.  These  are  normally,  corpora- 
tions who  own  and  operate  ships  in  the 
tramp  trade  of  the  United  States  foreign 
commerce. 

Funding  Use  Restrictions:  There  are  no 
funds  appropriated  for  this  program,  as  such, 
other  than  for  the  salaries  and  expenses  of 
the  Maritime  Administration  In  administer- 
ing the  Ship  Exchange  program. 

Obligations  Incurred:  No  "fiscal  obliga- 
tion" was  Incurred  for  this  program  for  this 
year  or  the  prior  two  years,  since  this  pro- 
gram does  not  Involve  the  disbursement  of 
any  appropriated  funds. 

Average  Assistance:  This  is  not  a  grant  or 
loan  program. 

AssistaTu:e  Prerequisites:  The  applicant 
must  be  a  United  States  citizen  operating 
unsubsldized  U.S.  flag  ships  in  the  domestic 
or  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  The  applicant  as- 
siunes  certain  obligations  In  the  Ship  Ex- 
change contract.  These  obligations   Include 


the  delivery  to  the  Government  of  the  ship 
traded-ln;  the  delivery  to  the  applicant  of 
the  ship  traded-out:  certain  Insurance  and 
bond  requirements  relating  to  the  traded-ln 
ship:  and.  In  some  cases,  the  sale  of  the 
traded-ln  ship  for  scrap  or  non-transporta- 
tion uses.  Since  the  fair  and  reasonable  value 
of  the  traded-out  ship  Is  subject  to  adjust- 
ment for  unknown  bottom  class  repairs,  the 
ships  must  be  drydocked  within  a  specified 
period  after  the  exchange  contract  Is  ex- 
ecuted to  determine  such  condition  and  the 
cost  of  making  the  repairs.  In  the  case  where 
the  value  of  the  traded-ln  ship  is  its  scrap 
value,  the  Maritime  Administration  con- 
ducts the  sale  by  competitive  bidding  and 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale,  less  certain  admin- 
istrative costs  of  the  sale,  forms  the  basis 
for  the  adjustment  of  the  price  of  the  ship 
Further,  when  the  traded-out  ship  la  of  a 
military  type,  the  ship  must  be  reconverted 
to  make  It  suitable  for  carrying  commercial 
cargo.  This  reconversion  Is  Included  In  the 
ship  exchange  contract  and  the  Maritime 
Administration  foUows-up  to  assure  that  the 
reconversion  is  accomplished  and  within  cer- 
tain specified  periods  of  time.  Penalties  are 
normally  provided  In  the  contract  for  failure 
to  meet  such  requirements. 

Washington  Contact:  Mr.  James  S.  Dawson. 
Jr..     Secretary.     Maritime     Administration. 
Washington.  DC.  20236;  telephone  386-3108. 
Local  Contact:  All  contacts  should  be  di- 
rected to  the  person  named  above. 

Application  Deadlines:  If  a  number  of  ships 
are  made  available  for  trade-out  as  a  group, 
a  Notice  of  such  availability  is  published  in 
the  Federal  Register  which  sets  forth  the 
time  limits  within  which  application  will  be 
received  from  the  operators.  On  an  Indlvldii.il 
ship  basis.  Involving  nonmllitary  types,  the 
applicant  normally  locates  the  desired  ship  in 
the  reserve  fleet,  files  an  application  there- 
for, and  the  application  is  handled  on  ;.n 
individual  basis  without  a  definite  time  limit 
being  placed  on  the  application. 

Approval,  Disapproval  Time:  Assuming  th.it 
the  application  Is  for  a  nonmllitary  type 
ship,  and  the  applicant  has  furnished  suffi- 
cient evidence  and  information  to  satisfy 
all  of  the  requirements  of  Section  510(1), 
the  application  Is  normally  processed  within 
a  period  of  one  to  two  months.  If,  however, 
the  application  Is  one  of  a  group  resulting 
from  a  Notice  m  the  Federal  Register  regard- 
ing availability  of  mUltary  type  ships,  the 
processing  of  his  application  will  require 
more  time,  since  all  applications  must  be 
processed  and  evaluated  to  determine  ,the  al- 
location of  ships  which  will  be  the  most 
beneficial  to  the  American  Merchant  Marine. 
This  latter  category  of  applications  may  re- 
quire from  six  months  to  a  year  in  process- 
ing. 
Reworking  Time:  See  above. 
Related  Programs:  The  "trade-in"  program 
under  Section  510  (a)  through  (g)  of  the 
Act  is  a  program  under  which  the  subsidized 
operators  may  trade-in  their  obsolete  ves- 
sels for  an  allowance  of  credit  toward  the 
owner's  cost  of  new  ship  construction.  Under 
this  program  the  operator  may  trade-In  his 
ships  at  the  time  of  execution  of  the  con- 
struction-differential subsidy  contract,  or. 
one  ship  within  five  days  of  the  date  each 
new  ship  Is  delivered.  In  the  first  case  the 
trade-In  allowance  Is  applied  on  the  prog- 
ress payments  made  on  the  new  ships,  while 
In  the  latter  case,  provided  the  entire  ship- 
yard costs  of  construction  have  been  paid 
upon  delivery  of  the  ship,  the  allowance  for 
credit  is  paid  to  the  shipowner.  These  ships 
are  then  placed  In  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion Reserve  Fleets  and  thus  becMne  avail- 
able for  later  trade-out  under  the  Ship  Ex- 
change program. 

NO.    S.2» PATMZNT   OF   CONSTRUCTION- 

DIpr^lENTIAI.  strBsn>T 

Authorizing  Statute:  TlUe  V  of  the  Mer- 
chant Btarlne  Act.  1936,  as  amended  (The 
Act)  (46  U.S.C.  1161-1161). 
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Administrator:  The  Office  o*  Government 
Aid,  Maritime  Administration,  Department 
of  Commerce. 

Nature  of  Program:  Purpose  Is  to  equalize 
the  ooet  of  construction  of  a  new  ship  In  a 
United  States  shipyard  with  the  fair  and 
reasonable  estimated  cost  of  constructing  the 
some  ship  In  a  representative  foreign  ship- 
building center  which  Is  deemed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  furnish  a  fair  and  rep- 
resentative example  of  such  estimated  con- 
struction ooet.  This  subsidy  Is  limited  to  55 
per  cent  of  the  domestic  construction  cost. 

Eligibility:  U.S.  fiag-shlp  operators  for  con- 
t.tructlon  of  ships  to  be  used  In  foreign  trade. 
Funding  Use  Restrictions:  The  funds  ap- 
propriated for  the  payment  of  construction- 
differential  subsidy  are  specifically  designated 
for  ship  construction  or  ship  conversion  costs 
only,  plus  national  defense  features,  if  any. 
Appropriations  Sought:  Public  Law  90-81, 
approved  September  5,  1967.  provides  in  effect, 
that  after  December  31.  1967.  the  Congress 
shall  determine  the  amounts  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  Maritime  Administration  to 
carry  out  the  eight  programs  enumerated 
therein.  Pursuant  to  Public  Law  90-81.  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries by  Report  No.  1246  (House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 90th  Congress.  2nd  Session)  rec- 
ommended that  8237.470,000  he  appropriated 
without  fiscal  year  limitation  for  fiscal  year 
1968,  for  the  acquisition,  construction  or  re- 
construction or  reconditioning  of  ships.  This 
Report  Is  to  accompany  H.R.  15189,  which 
Bill,  if  enacted,  would  authorize  this  amount. 
This  amount  exceeds  by  $117,670,000  the 
amount  of  $119,800,000.  included  In  the 
Budget  Estimates,  Fi!«al  Year  1969.  as  sub- 
mitted to  the  Appropriations  Committee  dur- 
ing February  1968. 

Past  Appropriations:  For  FY  1966.  $132.- 
l.iO.OOO:  for  FY  1967,  $116,685,000;  and  for  FY 
1068.  $143,000,000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  This  appropriation 
is  for  the  purpose  of  acquisition,  construc- 
tion or  reconstruction  of  vessels  and  con- 
struction-differential subsidy  and  cost  of 
n.itional  defense  features  incident  to  such 
construction  or  reconstruction.  Under  this 
program  appropriated  moneys  are  considered 
iis  obligated  for  the  fiscal  year  Involved  when 
a  contract  is  executed  for  the  payment  of 
such  subsidy,  even  though  the  progress  pay- 
ments extend  Into  other  fiscal  years  (during 
t!ip  ship  construction  period). 

The  measure  of  performance  Is  the  num- 
ber of  ships  for  which  contracts  have  been 
executed.  The  ships  contracted  for  during 
the  present  and  past  two  fiscal  years  are  as 
follows  (new  construction  onlv)  :  FTT  1966, 
17  .ships;  FY  1967.  1  ship;  FY  1968,  12  ships. 
Average  Assistance:  The  average  stibsldy 
paid  per  ship  In  fiscal  1968  is  $10,397,983. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Section  501  (a)  of 
the  Act  provides.  In  effect,  that  in  addition  to 
the  applicant  being  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  the  Maritime  Subsidy  Board  must  de- 
termine that  ( 1 )  the  plans  and  specifications 
call  for  a  new  vessel  which  will  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
US.,  will  aid  In  the  promotion  and  develop- 
ment of  such  commerce  and  be  suitable  for 
use  by  the  U.S.  In  time  of  war  or  national 
emergency;  (2)  the  applicant  possesses  the 
ability,  experience,  financial  resources,  and 
other  qualification  to  enable  It  to  operate  and 
maintain  the  proposed  new  vessel,  and  (3) 
the  granting  of  the  subsidy  applied  for  Is  rea- 
sonably calculated  to  replace  worn-out  or  ob- 
solete tonnage  with  new  and  modern  ships, 
or  otherwise  to  carry  out  effectively  the  ptir- 
ix)£es  and  policy  of  the  Act. 

Section  501(c)  of  the  Act  provides  for  the 
reconstruction  or  reconditioning  of  ships  and, 
generally,  has  the  same  requirements  as  Sec- 
tion 501(a),  with  a  further  requirement  that 
the  Board  must  find  that  the  reconstruction 
<T  reconditioning  constitutes  an  exceptional 
case  and,  after  a  thorough  study,  a  formal 
determination   that   such   proposed   recon- 


struction or  reconditioning  Is  consistent  with 
the  purposes  and  policy  of  the  Act. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  The  grant  of  the 
construction-differential  subsidy  Is  a  con- 
tractual obligation  between  the  ship  opera- 
tor and  the  U.S.  Government.  The  payment 
of  the  Government's  share  of  the  ship  con- 
struction cost  (the  construction-differential 
subsidy  payment  and  national  defense  fea- 
tures. If  any)  are  paid  to  the  shipyard  on  the 
basis  of  progress  reports.  I.e.,  as  the  shipyard 
and  this  Agencys  representatives  determine 
that  a  percentage  of  the  construction  has 
been  completed  and  this  fact  Is  certified, 
payment  of  such  percentage  Is  then  made  to 
the  shipyard.  Also,  there  are  certain  war- 
ranties made  by  the  shipyard  in  connection 
with  the  construction,  which  require  tests, 
full-power  operations,  etc..  which  collectively 
Is  known  as  a  Trial  and  Guaranty  Board  Siu-- 
vey.  A  portion  of  the  Government's  payment 
Is  withheld  until  such  survey  Is  satisfactorily 
completed  and  corrections  have  been  made  to 
the  Items  found  deficient  or  not  operating 
properly. 

Washington  Contact:  Mr.  James  S.  Dawson. 
Jr  .  Secretary.  Maritime  Subsidy  Board.  Mari- 
time Administration.  Washington,  D.C.  20235, 
telephone  number  386-3108. 
Local  Contact:  Same  as  above. 
Application  Deadlines:  There  are  no  ap- 
plication deadlines. 

Approval / Disapproval  Time:  The  applica- 
tion for  a  construction-differential  subsidy 
must  be  filed  one  year  in  advance  of  the  con- 
templated contract  award  date  If  the  operator 
desires  that  this  Agency  make  an  economic 
feasibility  study  of  the  ship's  proposed  opcr- 
tlon.  Since  the  application  Is  handled  In 
progressive  steps,  the  applicant  Is  normally 
advised  within  a  period  of  six  months,  or  less, 
after  filing  whether  his  application  has  been 
denied,  accepted  or  deferred  for  later  con- 
struction, i.e..  subsequent  fiscal  year  program. 
Under  this  program  all  moneys  .ippro- 
prlated  for  ship  construction  subsidy  have 
been  required  to  meet  the  contractual  obli- 
gations for  ship  replacements  contained  in 
the  operating-differential  subsidy  contracts, 
except  as  follows:  During  the  i>erlod  1946 
through  1968,  four  bulk  carriers  were  built 
for  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  and  18  re- 
frigerated cargo  ships  for  United  Fruit  Com- 
pany. 

Related  Programs:  The  construction-differ- 
ential subsidy  program  Is  closely  related  to 
the  operating-differential  subsidy  program, 
since  the  contract  covering  operating-differ- 
ential subsidy  embodies  the  requirement  for 
a  ship  replacement  program. 

The  Department  of  Interior,  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Fisheries,  administers  a  con- 
struction subsidy  program  for  fishing  ves- 
sels, which  program  is  similar  to  the  Marl- 
time  Administration's  program. 

NO.    6.33- — AGE    AND    CITIZENSHIP    SEARCHES 
FOR    INDIVIDUALS 

Authorizing  Statute:  13  U.S.C.,  Sections  8 
and  9. 

Administrator  and  Contact:  CThlef,  Per- 
sonal Census  Service  Branch.  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Pitts- 
burg, Kansas  66762. 

Nature  of  Program:  When  requested  by  an 
Individual  or  his  legally  authorized  repre- 
sentative, extracts  of  personal  census  Infor- 
mation are  furnished  for  use  as  proof  of 
age  and  citizenship  when  a  regular  birth 
certificate  Is  not  obtainable.  Specifically, 
transcripts  of  these  records  are  used  by  In- 
dividuals to  establish  their  age  eligibility  for 
Social  Security  benefits,  old  age  assistance, 
citizenship  for  passports,  for  employment,  In- 
surance, etc. 

Available  Assistance:  A  fee  Is  charged  for 
searching,  making  the  operation  self-sup- 
porting. Expedited  service  ($5.00)  should  take 
two  weeks  or  less.  Routine  ($4.00)  service  may 
be  30  days  or  more. 


NO.   6.34 — STATISTICAL   AND  DEMOGBAPHTC   SERV- 
ICES  TECHNICAL     ASSISTANCE    AND    TRAINING 

(STATE,    LOCAL,    AND    POBEION    GOVERNMENTS) 

Authorizing  Statute:  13  U.S.C. 

Washington  Contact:  Mrs.  Ann  D.  Casey, 
Staff  Assistant  for  Intergovernmental  Serv- 
ices, Statistical  Information  Division.  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  Washington,  DC.  20233.  Tele- 
phone: 440-7005  (AC  202). 

Nature  of  Program:  (1)  To  develop  a  more 
detailed  awareness  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ment officials  concerning  the  availability  and 
uses  of  Federal  statistics. 

(2)  To  foster  the  exchange  of  information 
and  Ideas  among  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments. 

(3)  To  communicate  statistical  informa- 
tion useful  lor  planning,  administering  and 
evaluating  many  of  the  Federal-State-local 
programs. 

Available  Assistance:  (1)  To  conduct  week- 
long  seminars  on  Federal  statistics  for  Strite 
and  local  government  use. 

(2)  To  compile  and  publish  a  series  of 
guides  to  statistics  useful  for  State  and  local 
planning  purposes. 

(3)  To  serve  as  a  focal  point  concerning 
statistical  data  available  from  Federal  agen- 
cies Including  the  published  and  unpubUshed 
data  and  specific  ser\lces  offered  by  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau. 

NO.      G.35 — FtDERAL-STATE      COOPERATION      PKO- 
GRAM    FOR    LOCAL    POPULATION   ESTIMATES 

Authori-Jng  Statute:  13  U.S.C. 

Washington  Contact:  Mr.  Meyer  Zltter, 
Assistant  Chief  (Population  Estimates  and 
Projections) ,  Population  Division,  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  Washington.  DC.  20233;  Tele- 
phone: 44-7038. 

Nature  of  Program:  The  Bureau  of  the 
Census  has  recently  Initiated  a  new  program 
Involving  a  cooperative  Federal-State  effort 
in  the  development,  preparation,  and  publi- 
cation of  population  estimates  for  small 
n^e.^s.  In  this  program,  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
the  Census  would  not  necessarily  be  a  pro- 
ducer of  population  estimates  for  small  areas 
such  as  counties  and  metropolitan  areas,  but 
rather,  would  work  with  the  States  In  the 
development  of  estimates,  with  the  St;ites 
preparing  the  estimates  for  their  are.as.  These 
estimates  when  developed  under  prescribed 
conditions  would  be  accepted  by  the  Census 
Bureau  as  the  "official"  population  estimates 
and  be  recommended  for  use  for  all  Federal- 
State  programs  requiring  such  figures.  The 
Bureau  of  the  Census  wotild  publish  these 
figures  In  a  comprehensive  report  covering  all 
Statss  in  the  program. 

NO.  6.36 INTERNATIONAL  STATISTICAL  PROGR\M 

Authorizing  Statute:  5  U.S.C.  22:  22  U.S.C. 
1456;  31  U.S.C.  CB6:  Memorandum  of  Agree- 
ment between  Commerce  and  AID  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  Section  632(b)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
signed  February  20,  1967. 

Washington  Contact:  Mr.  Charles  B.  Law- 
rence. Jr..  Assistant  Director  for  Inter- 
national Statistical  Programs.  Bureau  of  the 
Census.  Washington.  DC.  20233.  Telephone: 
440-0351  (AC  202). 

Nature  of  Program:  Tlie  International 
Statistical  Program  conducted  by  the  U  S. 
Bureau  of  the  Census  encompass  foreign 
consultation,  training  programs  in  the 
United  States  and  elsewhere,  and  representa- 
tion In  various  intematicnal  statistical  ac- 
tivities. The  Bureau  provides  statistical  con- 
sultation to  foreign  countries,  arranges  pro- 
grams for  foreign  visitors  and  trains  foreign 
technicians  in  census,  surveys,  statistical 
methods,  and  the  development  of  statistical 
systems.  These  activities  are  carried  out  under 
the  auspices  of  the  bilateral  technical  assist- 
ance program  of  the  U.S.  Government,  now 
being  administered  by  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development.  The  Bureau  conducts 
research  needed  for  Its  training,  case  .«!tudy 
workshop  presentation,  and  consultation  pro- 
grams, assembles  foreign  statistics  through 
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the  exchange  of  publications,  provides  sta- 
tistical Information  about  the  United  States 
to  foreign  governments  and  International  or- 
ganisations, and  through  the  Office  of  Inter- 
national Statistical  Programs  serves  as  the 
Bureau  liaison  with  International  organisa- 
tions In  the  fleld  of  statistics. 

(a)  Overseas  Statistical  Advisory  Services, 
sponsored  by  the  Agency  for  International 
Development. 

Its  objective  is  to  assist  foreign  govern- 
ments In  developing  and  strengthening  their 
statistical  systems  so  these  governments  can 
produce  reliable  and  adequate  data  for  their 
economic  and  social  development  progrants. 

(b)  Training  of  Foreign  Participants  in 
Census  and  Statistical  Programs:  sponsored 
by  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. 

lU  objective  U  to  provide  qualified  per- 
sonnel from  foreign  governments  with  In- 
service  and  seminar  training  on  all  phases  of 
census  and  general  statistical  programs  in 
accordance  with  requirements  of  their  gov- 
ernment statistical  systems. 

NO.    a. 40 INTCaNATIONAL    INVESTMENT 

PROMOTION 

Name:  ( I )  Promotion  of  Increased  foreign 
Investment  and  licensing  opportunities  In 
the  United  States:  (2)  Identification  of  in- 
TCBtment  opportunities  in  developing  coun- 
tries. 

Authorizing  Statute:  The  basic  legislation 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  to 
foster,  promote  and  develop  the  foreign  com- 
merce and  trade  of  the  United  States  (Act 
of  February  14.  1903  (32  Stat.  825)  as 
amended  (5  U  S  C.  590;  15  USC  175)  and 
related  provisions  (15  USC   171  et.  seq  )  ). 

Administrator:  Mr.  S.  Stanley  Kats,  Direc- 
tor. Office  of  International  Investment.  Bu- 
reau of  International  Commerce.  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  Washington.  D.C. 

Nature  of  Program:  Advance  U.S.  policy 
and  business  interests  by  stimulating  In- 
vestment and  licensing  by  foreign  firms  in 
the  United  States  and  by  providing  Informa- 
tion and  advisory  services  required  by  U.S. 
firms  which  are  undertaking  investments  in 
the  developing  countries. 

Bligibtlit;/:  Any  firm  or  Individual  wishing 
to  participate  In  the  opportunities  described. 

Assistance  Available:  Financial  assistance: 
No  grants  or  loans  are  available  under  this 
program.  Soeciallzed  assistance:  Dtsaetninatc 
opportiinltles  for  direct  capital  Investment 
received  from  abroad  and  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  businessmen  and  state  Industrial 
development  agencies  licensing  offers  from 
abroad  (fcM'  production  of  foreign  products 
In  the  United  States  i  through  direct  contact 
with  business  and  through  the  US.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  weekly  magazine.  Inter- 
national Commerce.  The  Department  of 
Commerce  Field  Offices  seek  U.S.  investment 
and  licensing  proposals  locally  for  dissemi- 
nation overseas. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Publications 
available  to  commercial  and  non-commercial 
inquirers.  Specialized  Information  or  coun- 
seling services  made  available  to  commercial 
users,  or  State  or  local  government  entities 
and  affiliates,  ^r  Investment  In  developing 
countries,  applicant  ( who  would  be  a  foreign 
firm)  has  to  furnish  evidence  of  business 
integrity  to  warrant  dissemination  of  b\isl- 
ness  proposal. 

Washington  Contact:  Office  of  Internation- 
al Investment.  Bureau  of  International  Com- 
merce, US.  Department  of  Commerce.  Wash- 
mgton.  DC.  20230.  Telephone:  967-4925 
(AC  202). 

Local  Contact:  Any  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce  Field  Office.  Delaware  is  served 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce  Field  Office 
located  In  the  Jefferson  Building.  1015  Chest- 
nut Street.  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania  19107. 
Telephone:  597-2850  (AC  215). 

Related  Programs:  Internationa!  trade  pro- 
motion program  and  foreign  economic  and 
commercial  information  prognm.  both   ad- 


ministered  by  the  Bureau  of  International 
Commerce.  US.  Department  of  Commerce. 

NO.    S.41 — INTSSNATIOItAL   TSASB    PKOMOTION 

Authorizing  Statute:  The  basic  legislation 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  to  fos- 
ter, promote  and  develop  the  foreign  com- 
merce and  trade  of  the  United  States  (Act  of 
February  14.  1903  (33  Stat.  825)  as  amended 
(5  use.  596;  15  USC.  175)  and  related 
provisions  (15  USC.  171  et.  seq.).  Mutual 
Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of 
1961  (P.L  87-256).  and  Mobile  Trade  Fairs 
Act  of  1962  (P.L.  87-839  and  PL   89-66) ). 

Administrator:  Mr.  Paul  E.  Pauly.  Director, 
Office  of  International  Trade  Promotion.  Bu- 
reau of  International  Commerce.  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  Washington,  D.C. 

Nature  of  Program:  To  stimulate  and  ex- 
pand U.S.  foreign  trade,  to  provide  media 
ttirough  which  U.S.  goods  can  be  introduced 
abroad  (such  as  trade  fairs,  trade  missions, 
permanent  trade  centers  oversees,  mobile 
trade  fairs,  and  "America  Weeks")  and  to 
disseminate  marketing  and  commercial  in- 
formation. 

Eligibility:  Firms,  businessmen,  local  gov- 
ernment and  affiliates,  or  individuals  seeking 
information  or  assistance  In  entering  or  ex- 
panding overseas  markets. 

i4t'ailab/e  Asst.itance:  Financial  assistance: 
No  grants  or  loans  are  available  under  this 
program.  Specialized  assistance:  Through 
publications,  including  the  Department  of 
Cocnmerce  weekly  magazine.  International 
Commerce,  and  by  specialized  export  busi- 
ness assistance  to  individual  commercial 
users. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Publications  avail- 
able to  all  U.S.  commercial  and  noncom- 
mercial inquiries.  Specialized  Information, 
counseling,  or  promotional  services  available 
to  commercial  users,  state  and  local  govern- 
ment entities  and  affiliates. 

Washington  Contact:  Export  Business  Re- 
lations Division,  Office  of  International  Trade 
Promotion,  Biu'eau  of  International  Com- 
merce, Washington,  D.C.  20239.  Telephone: 
967-2732  (AC  203 ) . 

Local  Contctct:  Any  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce  Field  Office.  Delaware  Is  served 
by  the  Department  of  Conunerce  Field  Office 
located  In  the  Jefferson  Building,  1015  Chest- 
nut Street,  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania  19107. 
Telephone:  597-2850  (AC  215). 

Related  Programs:  The  foreign  economic 
and  commercial  information  program  and 
the  investment  promotion  program,  both  ad- 
ministered by  the  Bureau  of  International 
Commerce,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C. 

NO.    e.42 FOREIGN   ECONOMIC   AND  COMMERCIAI. 

INFORMATION    PROGRAM 

Authorizing  Statute:  The  basic  legislation 
Of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  to  foe- 
ter.  promote  .and  develop  the  foreign  com- 
merce, and  trade  of  the  United  States  (Act 
of  February  14.  1903  (32  Stat.  825)  aa 
amended  (5  USC.  596:  15  USC.  175)  and 
related  provisions  (15  USC.  171  et.  seq.). 

Administrator:  Mr.  Robert  E.  Simpson.  Di- 
rector. Office  of  International  Regional  Eco- 
nomics, Bureau  of  International  Commerce, 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Washington. 
DC. 

Nature  of  Program:  To  promote  and  foster 
U.S.  foreign  trade  by  providing  foreign  eco- 
nomic and  commercial  information  needed  to 
evaluate  marketing  or  Investment  potential 
overseas  and  by  furnishing  international 
business  counseling  services. 

Eli0bility:  U.S.  companies  and  or  indi- 
viduals seeking  information  to  help  sell  or 
invest  In  foreign  countries. 

Available  Assistance:  Financial  assistance: 
No  grants  or  loans  are  available  under  this 
program.  Specialized  assistance:  Special 
evaluative  reports  and  analysis.  Including 
tariff  rates  and  comprehensive  international 
business  counseling,  prepared  by  country 
specialists  to  meet  the  needs  of  individual 


commercial  users.  Publloatlona :  Foreign  trade 
regulations,  market  factors,  economic  data, 
economic  trends,  investing,  licensing,  trade 
outlook,  marketing  channels,  etc.  Publica- 
tions consist  of  two  main  series:  Overseas 
Business  Reports — 100  reports  annually,  sub- 
scription cost  913;  and  International  Com- 
merce magazine — contains  latest  information 
on  business  and  economic  developments 
around  the  world,  weekly,  916  per  year. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Publications 
made  available  to  all  U.S.  commercial  and 
non-commercial  Inquirers.  Specialized  Infor- 
mation or  counseling  services  made  available 
only  to  commercial  users,  state  and  local  of- 
ficials and  affiliates. 

Washington  Contact:  Office  of  Interna- 
tional Regional  Economics,  Bureau  of  Inter- 
national Commerce,  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Washington,  DC.  20230.  Telephone: 
967-3532  (AC  202). 

Local  Contact:  Any  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce  Field  Office:  Delaware  is  sened 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce  Field  Office 
located  in  the  Jefferson  Building,  1015  Chest- 
nut Street,  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania  19107. 
Telephone:    597-2850    (AC   215). 

Reworking  Time:  Processing  of  requests 
for  Information  usually  requires  5  to  15  days 
depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  Informa- 
tion requested. 

Related  Programs:  International  trade  pro- 
motion program  and  Investment  promotion 
program,  both  administered  by  l:he  Bureau 
of  International  Commerce,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.C. 

NO.   6.45 — PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  ECONOMIC  DEVFL- 
OPMENT     ACT    OP     l»eS 

Authorizing  Statute:  P.L.  89-136,  .is 
amended. 

Administrator:  Honorable  Roes  D.  Davis. 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment facilities. 

Nature  of  Program:  To  provide  Federal 
financial  assistance  for  public  works  and 
economic  development  facilities. 

Eligibilit!/:  States,  local  subdivisions  there- 
of, Indian  tribes,  and  private  or  public  non- 
profit organizations  or  associations  repre- 
senting a  redevelopment  area  or  part  thereof 
are  eligible  to  receive  public  works  grants 
and  loans.  They  must  furnish  evidence  that 
they  are  legally  empowered  to  undertake  the 
proposed  project  and  to  receive  and  disburse 
Federal  grants  and  loans  for  its  construction. 

Available  Assistance:  Grants  and  loans  to 
acquire  and  develop  land  and  improvements 
for  public  works  and  public  service  or  de- 
velopment facility  usage,  and  acquire,  con- 
struct, rehabilitate,  alter,  expand  or  improve 
such  facilities,  including  related  machinery 
and  equipment. 

Appropriations  {sought):  (Title  I  and  IV 
Grants)  FY  1969,  9169,500.000:  FY  1968, 
$153,000,000;  FY  1967,  9174,722,000;  FY  1966, 
$191,440,000. 

(Title  11  and  rv  Loans)  FY  1969.  $33,500- 
000:  FY  1968.  $22,000,000:  FY  1967.  S24.880.- 
000:  FY  1966,  $42,930,000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  FY  1968,  $40,089,000 
(OS  of  Biarch  31,  1968):  FY  1967,  $174,375- 
000;  FY  1966.  $189,931,000;  FY  1968,  $7,658- 
000  (as  of  March  31,  1968);  FY  1967.  $24.- 
623.000;  FY  1966,  $42,394,000. 

Average  Assistance:  FY  1966,  Grants  and 
Loans,  $325,000:  FY  1967,  Grants  and  Loans, 
$425,000;  FY  1966,  Grants  and  Loans,  $640.- 
000. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  A  project  must  be 
located  within  an  EDA  designated  Area  or 
designated  Economic  Development  Center 
and  must  be  consistent  with  the  approved 
Overall  Economic  Development  Program. 

PcUgrant  Requirements:  Financial  and  ac- 
complishment reports. 

Local  Contact:  Detailed  information  and 
advice  concerning  the  development  of  an  ap- 
plication is  the  responsibility  of  the  seven 
area  offices.  For  Delaware:  EDA,  19  North 
Main  Street,  Wilkes-Barre.  Penna.  18701. 
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Approval/ Disapproval  Time:  00  days  is 
usually  a  minimum;  maximum  time  would 
depend  upon  the  complexity  of  the  applica- 
tion and  uf>on  the  completeness  of  the  In- 
formation submitted  In  support  of  the  appli- 
cation, and  whether  or  not  it  t>ecame  neces- 
sary to  rework  portions  of  the  proposed  proj- 
ect before  it  could  be  fully  evaluated. 

Related  Programs:  Similar  public  facilities 
programs  are  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
:ind  by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture;  additionally, 
EDA  gives  consideration  to  requests  for  sup- 
plemental grant  funds  where  the  applicant 
li.is  secured  a  basic  grant  commitment  from 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Admin- 
istration of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

EDA  also  will  give  consideration  to  re- 
quests for  supplemental  grant  funds  where 
the  primary  funds  have  been  committed  by 
the  department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  under  the  provisions  of  the  Hill- 
Burton  Act. 

NO.  6.4B — ECONOMIC  RESEARCH  PROGRAM 

Authorizing  Statute:  PL.  89-136,  Title  III, 
Sec.  301(c),  The  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1065. 

Administrator:  Mr.  Harvey  A.  Garn,  Direc- 
t:jr.  Office  of  Propram  Analysis  and  Economic 
Research.  Economic  Development  Admin- 
istration. Department  of  Commerce. 

Nature  of  Program:  The  objective,  as  set 
forth  in  Title  III  of  the  Act,  is  to:  •establish 
:.iid  conduct  a  continuing  program  of  study, 
training,  and  research  to  (A)  assist  In  de- 
termining the  causes  of  unemployment,  un- 
deremployment, underdevelopment,  and 
chronic  depression  in  the  various  areas  and 
regions  of  the  Nation,  (B)  assist  In  the 
formulation  and  Implementation  of  national. 
State  and  local  programs  which  will  raise 
income  levels  and  otherwise  produce  solu- 
tions to  the  problems  resulting  from  these 
conditions,  and  (C)  assist  in  providing  the 
personnel  needed  to  conduct  such  programs." 

Eligibility:  The  program  of  study,  training, 
r.nd  research  may  be  conducted  through  the 
employment  of  private  individuals,  partner- 
ships, firms,  corporBtlons  or  suitable  In- 
.•-tltutlons.  under  contracts  entered  into  for 
such  purposes,  or  through  grants  to  such 
individuals,  organizations,  or  institutions,  or 
through  conferences  and  similar  meetings 
r  rganized  for  such  purposes. 

Available  AasistaTicc :  The  economic  re- 
search program  exists  to  carry  out  research 
projects.  Research  projects  that  are  "area- 
specific"  are  recommended  for  funding  by 
other  elements  of  EDA.  such  as.  the  Office 
of  Technical  Assistance,  or  the  Regional  Com- 
inisslons  authorized  under  Title  V  of  the  Act. 

Use  Restrictions:  Por  training  personnel  to 
s-pcclalize  In  economic  planning  and  develop- 
ment activities,  to  evaluate  program  ele- 
ments, to  do  operational  research,  to  do 
.'analysis  of  urban  areas,  to  Investigate  any 
Krea  oi  the  national  economy  that  may  pro- 
\lde  insights  about  differential  area  or 
recional  development.  This  niay  include  re- 
search in  the  many  elements  of  the  social 
sciences,  but  in  particular  it  includes 
economics,  sociology,  and  political  science, 
ns  they  relate  to  such  pressing  operational 
matters  as  the  socioeconomic  conditions  of 
the  "ghetto"  or  central  city,  the  rural-urban 
imbalance,  or  migration  patterns  and  labor 
force  participation  rates. 

Appropriations  Sought:  $3,000,000. 

Past  Appropriations:  For  FY  1968.  $3,000,- 
000:   for  FY  1967,  $3,010,000. 

Obh^afions  Incurred:  In  FY  1966,  $2,696.- 
147:  in  FY  1967.  82.977,543;  In  FY  1968  (as 
of  March  31)  the  obligation  was  $1,885,000; 
other  projects  valued  at  $1,000,000  are  under 
consideration  and  expected  to  be  approved 
by  June  1,  1968. 

In  FT  1966.  $1.4  mUUon  of  the  $2,690,000  in 
obligations  were  committed  to  research  grant 
projects  each  of  which  had  a  substantial 
training   component.   As   a  rough   estimate 


about  30  per  cent  of  funds  made  available  by 
such  grants  are  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
graduate  students. 

In  FY  1967,  about  $1  million  was  committed 
to  research  and  training  grants.  There  were 
largely  for  training  in  the  general  areas  of 
regional  economics  with  about  $100,000  of  it 
supporting  student  interns  on  work  assign- 
ments with  local  economic  development  or- 
ganizations. These  relationships  are  expected 
to  remain  about  the  same  for  FY  1968. 

Average  Assistance :  Por  FY  1966  and  1967 
combined  the  average  size  of  all  contractual 
projects— grants,  contracts,  or  transfers  to 
other  agencies — was  $94.G50 — Tlie  research 
and  training  grants  in  FY  1966  and  1967 
averaged  $167,000,  mainly  because  training 
grants  are  generally  for  a  24  months'  period. 
The  average  duration  of  a  contract  is  less 
than  12  months. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Proposals  for 
grant  or  contract  must  bear  close  relevance 
to  problem  areas  of  Interest  to  the  Agency: 
represent  a  potential  net  addition  to  sum  of 
knowledge  In  the  field  of  which  it  is  a  part; 
be  "do-able"  or  researchable  in  the  time  span 
and  for  costs  Indicated;  provide  convincing 
evidence  that  the  methodology  to  be  used 
meets  or  surpasses  acceptable  standards  of 
excellence.  When  proposals  are  solicited,  the 
selection  is  made  on  basis  of  the  ofl'er  that 
gives  greatest  assurance  of  meeting  all  the 
specifications  cited  in  the  request  for  the 
proposal. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  We  do  not  have 
what  is  identified  as  a  "post  grant  reporting 
or  evaluation  procedure.  Grantees  are  re- 
quested to  provide  quarterly  progress  reports 
as  a  condition  for  payment  of  billing  in- 
voices. In  this  way,  grants  are  more  or  less 
continually  under  evaluation.  If  it  is  believed 
that  the  work  being  carried  out  is  of  accept- 
able caliber,  a  grant  may  be  renewed.  The 
FY  1966  grants,  most  of  which  were  for  24 
months'  periods,  are  now  undergoing  evalua- 
tion. Recommendations  are  being  developed 
which  Include  suggested  changes  in  program 
content. 

Washington  Contact:  Tlie  research  program 
function  of  the  Office  is  administered  by  Mr. 
John  B.  Kaler,  Acting  Deputy  Director,  Office 
of  Analysis  and  Economic  Research,  Economic 
Development  Administration,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.C.  20230. 
telephone  number:  343-9136. 

Application  Deadlines:  Open.  Applications 
for  research  are  accepted  at  any  time.  Ap- 
plications received  after  about  March  1  prob- 
ably cannot  be  funded  in  that  fiscal  year. 

Approval/Disapproval  Time:  About  four 
months,  with  substantial  number  running 
much  longer,  particularly  if  the  content  or 
the  proposal  is  negotiated  through  confer- 
ences between  the  Office  of  Analysis  and 
Economic  Research  staff  and  the  grantee  or 
where  a  proposal  is  carried  over  to  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year. 

Reworking  Time:  A  month.  6  weeks. 

Related  Programs:  (A)  Projects  of  a  local 
nature  are  funded  by  the  Office  of  Technical 
Assistance,  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration; (B)  Research  by  the  Regional  Devel- 
opment Planning  Office,  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration,  in  support  of  topics  of 
special  interest  to  the  Regional  Commis- 
sions, set  up  under  Title  V,  Public  Law  89- 
136:  and  research  supported  by  the  Appala- 
chian Regional  Commission;  (C)  Manpower 
studies  supported  by  OMPER,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.' 

Assistance  to  Delaware:  No  applications  for 
research  have  been  received  by  this  Office 
from  an  institution,  agency,  or  individual 
headquartering  in  Delaware.  All  projects  sup- 
ported under  research  programs  are  defined 
as  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States  as  a 
whole. 

Related  Programs:  Economic  Development 
District  Program  (EDA),  "701"  Planning 
(HUD),  Local  Development  District  Program 
(ABC). 


NO.    6.47 — LOCAL-AREA    PLANNING    GRANT 
PROGRAM 

Authorizing  Statute:  PL.  80-136,  "Htle  III. 

Administrator:  Edwin  W.  Webber.  Director. 
Office  of  Area  Planning  and  Program  Sup- 
port, Economic  Development  Administration, 
Department  of  Commerce. 

Nature  of  Program:  To  assist  local  develop- 
ment groups  to  plan,  staff  and  Implement 
economic  development  programs. 

Eligibility:  Local  development  organiza- 
tions in  areas  suffering  serious  economic 
problems  and  with  a  need  for  planning  as- 
sistance. 

Ai-ailable  Assistance:  Grants-in-aid  not  to 
exceed  75  percent  of  the  overall  expenses  of 
the  project. 

Use  Restrictions:  Preparation  of  overall 
economic  development  programs.  Planning  of 
development  projects.  Assistance  to  Devel- 
opment organizations  within  the  area. 

Appropriations  Sought:  FY  1969.  $800,000. 

Past  Appropriations :  FY  1968.  $640,000;  FY 
1967.  $750,000:   FY  1966.  $200,000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  FY  1968,  $640,000 
(est):   FY  1967.  $538,166;    FY  1966.  $159,081. 

Average  Assistance:  $25.000-$35,000. 

Assistance  Prerequisities:  Be  responsible 
for  economic  development  planning  in  the 
area  and  be  legally  empowered  to  receive 
and  administer  Federal  funds. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Quarterly  Prog- 
ress and  Financial  Reports  are  required. 

Washington  Contact:  Edwin  W.  Webber. 
Director.  Office  of  Area  Planning  and  Pro- 
gram Support.  EDA,  Department  of  Com- 
merce, Washington,  DC:  Telephone:  343- 
9336. 

Local  Contact:  Robert  A.  Cos.  Jr..  Direc- 
tor, Mid-Atlantic  Area  Office-EDA,  19  North 
Main  Street,   Wilkes-Barre,   Penna.    18701. 

Application  Deadlines:  None. 

Approval /Disapproval    Time:   2-3   months. 

Reworking  Time:  1  week. 

NO.    6.48— ECONOMIC       DEVELOPMENT       DISTRICT 
PLANNING    ASSISTANCE    GRANTS 

Authorizing  Statute:  PL.  89-136,  Title  III 
(b)  and  Title  IV  (Part  B). 

Administrator:  William  J.  Nagle.  Director, 
Office  of  Development  Districts,  Economic 
Development  Administration,  Department  of 
Commerce. 

Nature  of  Program:  Objectives  are  to  re- 
duce unemployment  and  underemployment 
by  supporting  effective  economic  planning 
and  action  institutions  at  the  multi-county 
level. 

Eligibility:  State  economic  development 
agencies  and  public  or  private  nonprofit 
multi-county  economic  development  organ- 
izations. 

Available  Assistance:  Financial  (not  to  ex- 
ceed 75  percent  Federal  share)  and  develop- 
ment planning  advisory  assistance. 

Use  Restrictions:  Administration  of  an 
economic  planning  and  development  pro- 
gram. 

Appropriation  Sought:  FY  1969,  $4,615,000. 

Past  Appropriations:  FY  1968.  $4,100,000; 
FY  1967,  $3,100,000;   FY  1966,  $1,300,000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  FY  1968.  $4,100,000 
(est);  FY  1967,  $3,100,000;  FY  1966, 
$1,300,000. 

Average  Assistance:  District  Grants:  $60,- 
000;  State  Grants:  $30,000. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Applicant  organ- 
ization must  be  either  ( 1 )  a  public  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  multi-county  organization 
whose  geographic  boundaries  include  at  least 
two  designated  Redevelopment  Areas  or  (2) 
a  State  agency  designated  by  the  Governor 
to  assist  EDA  in  the  organization  of  districts 
and  to  engage  In  State-wide  economic  de- 
velopment planning. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Quarterly  Prog- 
ress and  Financial  Reports  and  an  Annual 
OEDP  Report. 

Washington  Contact:  William  J.  Nagle.  Di- 
rector, Office  of  Development  Districts,  EDA, 
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Department  of  Commerce.  Waahlngton.  DC; 
Telephone  343  8718 

Local  Contact:  Delaware  applicants  should 
contact  John  B.  Moore.  Jr  .  Economic  Devel- 
opment  Specialist.  EDA.  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Maryland  SUte  Office  Building.  An- 
napolis. Maryland  31401;  Telephone;  2«8- 
3371.  Applicants  In  other  States  should  con- 
tact their  State  EDA  Economic  Development 
Specialist  or  their  EDA  Area  Office. 

Application  Deadline.^   None. 

Approval  Disapproval  Time:  One  month. 

Rcitorktng  Time.  1  week. 

Rrlatcd  Programs:  •'701"  Planning  Grant 
Program  (HUD»;  Local  Development  District 
Program  (Applachlan  Regional  Commission). 

MO.    •.4» — TTCHNICAL    ASSISTANCl     (TO  StTPPO«T 
KCOEVELOPMENT     ACTrvrTHS) 

Authorizing  Statute:  PL.  89-136.  'Publk! 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965."  Section  301  (at. 

Administrator:  Mr.  Roes  D.  Dnvls.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Economic  Devel- 
opment. By  delegation:  Mr.  Arnold  H.  L«l- 
bowltz,  Director.  Office  of  Technical  Assist- 
ance. 

Nature  of  Program:  Provides  technical  as- 
■Istance  to  help  eligible  areas  evaluate  their 
needs-^and  to  develop  their  potential— for 
flconomtc  growth. 

Eligibiltty:  Eligible  appllcante  include:  (a) 
non-proflt  and  for-profit  area  and  local  de- 
velopment groups,  (b)  municipal  bodies,  (c) 
•tat«  agencies,  (d)  corporations,  partnerships. 
and  Indlvldual.s.  l  e  i  SDA  and  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  (f>  Federal  agencies,  and  (g) 
others,  as  appropriate. 

Available  Assmtance:  Contracts  and  grants 
are  available  to  provide  Information  and  de- 
velop capability  needed  to  alleviate  or  prevent 
excessive  unemployment  or  underemploy- 
ment. Examples  of  technical  assistance  in- 
clude such  problem-solving  projects  as  feasi- 
bility Investigations;  resource  development 
•urveys;  management  and  operational  assist- 
ance; Identifying,  planning,  and  programming 
economic  development  undertakings;  pre- 
liminary design  planning  and  feasibility  stud- 
ies of  development  facilities:  demonstration 
programs  of  special  methods  of  economic  de- 
velopment; and  economic  development  and 
Job-creatloa  activities  In  urban  areas. 

Funding  Use  Restrictions:  Technical  assist- 
ance contracts  and  grants  In  carrying  out 
program  described  above. 

Appropriations  Sought:  For  fiscal  year  1969. 
$10,265,000. 

Past  Appropriations:  Fiscal  year  1968, 
$10,600,000;  fiscal  year  1967.  »10.821.820;  fiscal 
year  1968.  $7,130,908.  Funds  are  appropriated 
under  Title  III  'Planning.  Technical  Assist- 
ance, and  Research"  of  PL.  89-136  (PW  and 
ED  Act  of  1965) .  EDA  then  makes  allocations. 
a«  appropriate,  to  the  technical  assistance, 
planning  grants,  and  research  programs 
which  are  authorized  by  Title  III. 

Obligations  Incurred:  Fiscal  year  1968 — 
through  March  31.  1968.  $1,704,719;  fiscal  year 
1967.  $10,821,820;  and  fiscal  year  1966, 
$7,130,908. 

Average  Assistance:  Average  technical  as- 
sistance project  size  is  $45,000. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Applicant  must 
show  need  for  technical  swslstance  leading  to 
creation  of  employment  In  the  short  term 
and  economic  benefit  to  the  community. 
Project  should  be  specific  In  terms  of  real- 
izable effects  and  should  offer  assurances  of 
effective  Implementation.  Compliance  with 
non-discrtminatlon  provisions  of  Title  VI  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  Is  necessary. 
Agreement  to  repay  costs  of  technical  assist- 
ance may  be  sought  In  certain  cases. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Periodic  grantee 
progress  and  poet-completion  reports  and 
evaluations  are  required. 

Washington  Contact:  Mr.  Arnold  H.  Lel- 
bowltz.  Director,  Office  of  Technical  Assist- 
ance. Econonilc  Development  Administra- 
tion. Department  of  Commerce.  Washington, 
DC.  20330.  Telephone;  967-5111  (AC  303). 


Local  Contact:  EDA  Area  Directors. 

Application  Deadlinei:  None,  although 
projects  applied  for  after  March  are  lesa 
likely  to  be  approved  and  placed  under  con- 
tract during  the  particular  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30. 

Approval  Disapproval   Time:   73   days. 

Reworking  Time:  This  varies  from  1  week 
to  45  days. 

Related  Programs:  EDA  administers  a 
public  works  grant  and  loan  program,  a  busi- 
ness development  (loan)  activity,  and  a  dis- 
trict and  area  planning  program  which  are 
related  to  technical  assistance.  EDA  also  co- 
ordinates with  related  program  offices  of 
such  Federal  agencies  as  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. Labor.  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment. Interior,  and  Defenae.  and  with 
Small  Business  Administration  and  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

NO.  6  50 — REGIONAL  ACTIOM  PLAWNINO 
COMMISSIONS 

Authorizing  Statute:  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965— Public 
Law  89-136.  Title  V. 

Administrator:  Legislation  mentioned  above 
In  Item  Two  designates  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  administer  this  program.  The 
Secretary  tiaa  designated  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Economic  Development  to  carry 
out  his  functions.  In  turn.  Mr  John  E.  Cos- 
grove.  Director  of  the  Office  of  Regional  De- 
velopment Planning.  EDA.  has  been  desig- 
nated to  work  directly  with  the  Regional 
Commissions. 

Nature  of  Program:  In  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  each  Commission  shall 
with  respect  to  its  region — 

( 1 )  advise  and  assist  the  Secretary  In  the 
Identification  of  optimum  boundaries  for 
multlstate  economic  development  regions: 

(2)  Initiate  and  coordinate  the  prepara- 
tion of  long-range  overall  economic  devel- 
opment programs  for  such  regions; 

(3)  fester  surveys  and  studies  to  provide 
data  required  for  the  preparation  of  specific 
plans  and  programs  for  the  development  of 
such  regions; 

(4)  advise  and  assist  the  Secretary  and  the 
States  concerned  In  the  Initiation  and  co- 
ordination of  economic  development  districts, 
in  order  to  promote  maximum  benefits  from 
the  expenditure  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
funds; 

(5)  promote  legislative  and  other  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  both  short-range 
and  long-range  programs  and  projects  for 
Federal.  State,  and  local  agencies; 

(6 1  develop,  on  a  continuing  basis,  com- 
prehensive and  coordinated  plans  and  pro- 
grams and  establish  priorities  thereunder, 
giving  due  consideration  to  other  Federal, 
State,  and  local  planning  in  the  region; 

(7 1  conduct  and  sponsor  investigations, 
research,  and  studies,  including  an  Inven- 
tory and  analysis  of  the  resources  of  the  re- 
gion, and.  In  cooperation  with  Federal.  State 
and  local  agencies,  sponsor  demonstration 
projects  designed  to  foster  regional  produc- 
tivity and  growth; 

(8i  review  and  study.  In  cooperation  with 
the  agency  Involved.  Federal,  State,  and  local 
public  and  private  programs  and.  where  ap- 
propriate, recommend  modifications  or  addi- 
tions which  will  increase  their  effectiveness 
in  the  region; 

( 9 1  formulate  and  recommend,  where  ap- 
propriate. Interstate  compacts  and  other 
forms  of  Interstate  cooperation,  and  work 
with  State  and  local  agencies  in  developing 
appropriate  model   legislation;    and 

(10 1  provide  a  forum  for  consideration  of 
problems  of  the  region  and  proposed  solu- 
tions and  establish  and  utilize,  as  appro- 
priate, citizens  and  special  advisory  councils 
and  public  conferences. 

Eligibility:  The  Secretary  is  authorized, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  States  concerned, 
to  designate  appropriate  "economic  develop- 
ment regions"  within  the  United  States  If 
he  find!   (A)    that  there  U  a  geographical. 


cultural,  historical,  and  economical  relation- 
ship among  the  areas;  (B)  that  the  region 
Is  within  contiguous  States,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Alaska  and  Hawaii;  and  (C)  that  the 
region  has  lagged  behind  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  m  economic  development  on  the  basis 
of  such  factors  as  unemployment  rates,  fam- 
ily Incomes,  living  conditions,  the  decline 
of  dominant  Industries,  the  outmlgratton  of 
labor,  adversely  changing  technology  or  na- 
tional defense  expenditures,  and  relative 
growth  rates. 

Those   ciurently   eligible   for  benefits  In- 
clude: 

( 1 )  Coastal  Plains  Regional  Commission 

a.  Portions  of  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Georgia. 

(2)  Four  Corners  Regional  Commission. 

a.  PorUons  of  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Utah, 
and  Colorado. 

(3)  New  England  Regional  Commission, 
a.  Maine,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire.  Mas- 

sachusetu.  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island. 

(4)  Ozark  Regional  Commission. 

a.  Portions  of  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Okla- 
homa, and  Kansas. 

(5)  Upper  Great  Lakes  Regional  Commis- 
sion. 

a.  Portions  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and 
Michigan. 

Available  Assistance:  The  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to  provide  to  the  commissions  tech- 
nical assistance  which  would  be  useful  m 
aiding  the  commissions  to  carry  out  the;r 
functions  under  this  Act  and  to  develop  rer- 
ommendatlons  and  programs.  Such  assist- 
ance shall  Include  studies  and  plans  evalu- 
ating the  needs  of,  and  developing  potei.- 
tlalltles  for,  economic  growth  of  such  regKm. 
and  research  on  improving  the  conversatli:) 
and  utilization  of  the  human  and  natur.  i 
resources  of  the  region.  Such  assistance  may 
be  provided  by  the  Secretary  through  mem- 
bers of  his  staff,  through  the  payment  ol 
funds  authorized  for  this  section  to  other 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Federal  Go\  - 
ernment.  or  through  the  employment  of  pri- 
vate individuals,  partnerships,  firms,  corpor."- 
tlons.  or  suitable  Institutions,  under  con- 
tracts entered  into  for  such  purposes,  cr 
through  grants-in-aid  to  the  commissions. 
The  Secretary,  in  his  dUcretlon,  may  require 
the  repayment  of  assistance  provided  under 
this  subsection  and  prescribe  the  terms  aiicl 
conditions  of  such  repayment. 

Appropriation  Sought:  $7,020,000  of  which 
$538,000  Is  for  ORDP. 

Past  Appropriations:  FY  1968,  $6,935,000: 
FY  1967,  $4,265,000;  FY  1966 — .  There  were 
funds  appropriated  in  FY  1966  but  not  under 
Title  V  of  the  Act  and  not  for  this  Office. 

Obligations  Incurred:  FY  1968  as  of  March. 
$3,901,000:  FY  1967,  $3,489,000;  FY  1966— See 
above  with  reference  to  FY  1966. 

Postgrant  requirements:  Please  see  Tlie 
Federal  Register,  July  14.  1967,  pp.  10367- 
10369. 

Washington  Contact:  John  E.  Cosgrove. 
Director.  Office  of  Regional  Development 
Planning,  2001  Wisconsin  Avenue,  N.W . 
Washington.  DC.  20230.  343-8634. 

Local  Contact:  The  chairman  of  the  re- 
gional commissions. 

Approval/ Disapproval  Time:  20-30  days. 

Rcivorking  Time:  10-15  days. 

Related  Programs:  There  are  approximately 
170  Federal  programs  providing  financial  and 
technical  assistance  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  individuals. 

NO.     8.51 — INDDSnOAL     DEVELOPMTNT     LOANS 

Authorizing  Statute:  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965;  PL.  89- 
136;  79  Stat.  552. 

Administrator:  Office  of  Business  Develop- 
meni  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion. V3.  Department  of  Commerce.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam F.  Abell.  Acting  Director. 

Nature  of  Program:  Industrial  development 
Loans  are  provided  to  business  firms  expand- 
ing or  establishing  In  economically  depressed 
areas  that  have  been  designated  by  EDA  as 
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a  redevelopment  area  or  development  dis- 
tricts. (Within  a  development  district,  loans 
are  available  to  flrma  In  the  growth  center  as 
well  as  In  the  develc^ment  areas  that  com- 
prise the  district.) 

The  objective  of  this  loan  program  Is  to 
assist  and  enlist  private  Initiative  and  capi- 
tal m  bringing  about  industrial  growth  that 
uriil  result  In  the  creation  of  new,  permanent 
Jobs  and  increased  income  for  residents  of 
economically  depressed  areas. 

Eligibility:  Businessmen,  public  agencies, 
Indian  tribes  and  local  development  groups 
located  In  EDA-deslgnated  areas  and  that 
have  been  approved  by  an  agency  of  the  State 
or  political  subdivision  directly  concerned 
with  economic  development. 

A  listing  of  all  EUSA-deslgnated  areas  Is 
available  at  EDA  Area  Offices. 

Available  Assistance:  This  program  pro- 
vides two  tyi>es  of  assistance: 

A.  Direct  Loans,  not  to  exceed  65 'T?  of  the 
total  eligible  project  cost,  for  up  to  25  years — 
except  that  maturity  is  ordinarily  based  on 
the  useful  life  of  the  fixed  assets  to  be  ac- 
quired, at  an  Interest  rate  determined  by  the 
cost  of  government  borrowing  (the  present 
Interest  rate  Is  43,4 1 ) ,  and  with  EDA  having 
at  least  a  second  lien  position  on  the  fixed  as- 
sets to  be  purchased. 

B.  Working  Capital  Loan  Guarantees,  not 
to  exceed  90%  of  the  unpaid  balance  of  funds 
made  available  to  the  recipient  of  a  direct 
EDA  loan  by  a  private  lender.  Applications 
are  submitted  by  the  private  lender. 

Funding  Use  Restrictions:  Direct  loan 
funds  may  be  used  to  acquire  or  construct 
eligible  items  of  land,  building,  machinery 
and  equipment.  Details  on  Ineligible  Items 
are  available  at  the  Area  Offices. 

Appropriations  Sought:  For  FY  1969,  EDA 
requested  an  appropriation  of  $58,500,000  for 
this  program. 

Past  Appropriations:  The  appropriations 
for  this  and  the  two  previous  years  are:  FY 
1968,  $55,000,000;  FY  1967,  $55,700,000;  FY 
1966.  $46,200,000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  The  obligations  In- 
curred for  the  loan  program  in  this  and  the 
two  previous  years  affe: 


Date 


Amount 


Fiscal  year  1968 Direct  loans. 

Mar.  31,  1968 Guarantees.. 

Fiscal  year  1967 Direct  loans.. 

(liiarantees.. 
Fiscal  year  1966 Direct  loans. 


55.963.577 
790. 875 

50.618.000 
1.561.000 

43.454.684 
922,500 


Average  Assistance:  The  size  ol  the  aver- 
age loan  Is  $750,000.  The  size  of  the  average 
working  capital  loan  guarantee  is  $350,000. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  In  addition  to  the 
condition  that  an  applicant  must  be  located 
In  an  EDA-deslgnated  area  and  may  not  bor- 
row to  relocate  hie  business,  EDA  requires 
that:  A.  The  requested  funds  not  be  obtain- 
able from  other  scrurces  on  terms  that  will 
permit  the  accomplishment  of  the  proj- 
ect; B.  The  project  not  be  In  an  Industry 
experiencing  a  long-run  overcapacity  situa- 
tion: C.  There  be  reasonable  assurance  of 
loan  repayment;  D.  The  project  be  consistent 
with  the  EDA-approved  Overall  Economic 
Development  Program  (OEDP)  for  the  area; 
and  E.  The  project  construction  contractors 
pay  prevailing  wages  to  meet  requirements 
of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 

EDA  also  requires  that  at  least  15%  of 
the  total  eligible  project  cost  be  supplied 
as  equity  capital  or  as  a  subordinated  loan, 
repayable  In  no  shorter  period  of  time  and 
at  no  faster  amortization  rate  than  the  EDA 
loan. 

At  least  Va  ol  the  15%  is  to  be  supplied 
by  the  State  or  a  community  or  area  or- 
ganization. There  is  an  exception- for  proj- 
ects involving  financial  participation  by  In- 
dian tribee. 

EDA  may  also  waive  the  "6%  community 


requirement"  in  certain  hardship  cases  and 
allow  the  applicant  or  other  non-Federal 
sources  to  supply  the  funds  directly  to  the 
project. 

To  stimulate  investment  by  private 
lenders.  EDA  encourages  the  applicant  to 
borrow  as  much  as  possible  of  the  project 
cost,  above  the  first  15"^;  ,  from  private  lend- 
ing Institutions.  Such  loans  may  be  repaid 
before  the  Federal  loan  and  may  be  secured 
by  a  Hen  having  precedence  over  the  Federal 
lien.  If  EDA  determines  It  necessary  for  the 
project. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Borrowers  are  re- 
sponsible for  keeping  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  fully  Informed  about 
the  financial  and  operating  conditions  of 
the  project  for  which  the  loan  is  made. 

Washington  Contact:  While  Washington 
officials,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Abell, 
are  always  available  for  consultation,  po- 
tential applicants  will  receive  responsive  co- 
operation if  they  contact  the  Area  Office  of- 
ficials. 

Local  Contact:  For  Delaware:  Mr.  Robert 
Cox,  Jr..  Area  Director;  Mr.  Edward  Morris, 
Chief.  Business  Development  Division. 

Mld-Atlantlc  Area  Office,  19  North  Main 
Street,  Wllkes-Barre.  Pennsylvania  18701. 
(717)  825-6811,  Area  Director:  (717)  825- 
6203,  Chief. 

Application  Deadlines:  There  are  no  ap- 
plication deadlines. 

Approval /Disapproval  Time:  New  guide- 
lines are  presently  being  instituted  within 
the  Office  of  Business  Development  which 
provide  for  an  average  of  130  calendar  days 
to  process  a  fully  documented  application 
to  the  [joint  of  approval.  With  the  institu- 
tion of  these  guidelines,  it  is  expected  that 
most  denials  will  occur  within  35  calendar 
days  of  application  submission. 

Reu}OTking  Time:  Prior  to  formal  applica- 
tion submission,  potential  applicants  are 
strongly  advised  to  arrange  a  pre-applica- 
tlon  conference  with  Area  Office  Business 
Development  Chiefs.  The  purpose  of  these 
conferences  is  to  advise  applicants  of  the 
requirements  for  a  complete  application. 
Complete  applications  are  processed  with- 
out the  need  for  reworking  by  the  applicant. 
Related  Programs:  All  programs  estab- 
lished under  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965  are  related  to  and 
concerned  with  objectives  similar  to  the  one 
outlined  for  this  program. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  (No.  7.) 

no.     7.1 federal     insttred     mortgages    and 

loans,  land  development  and  new  com- 
mtrnities,  rent  supplement  program,  grottp 
practice  facilities,  and  low-income  re- 
kabiutation  housing 

Name:  The  individual  programs  which  are 
administered  by  this  Agency  and  under  which 
loans  or  mortgages  had  been  insured  through 
December  31,  1967,  are  listed  on  the  front 
page  of  the  December  Monthly  Report  of 
Operations.  Two  additional  programs,  Insur- 
ance for  Investments  in  Rental  Housing  for 
Families  of  Moderate  Income  under  Title 
VII  and  Mortgage  Insurance  for  Group  Prac- 
tice Facilities  under  Title  XI  of  the  National 
Housing  Act,  do  not  appear  in  the  list  since 
no  Investments  or  mortgages  had  been  In- 
sured under  these  programs  as  of  the  date 
of  this  report. 

This  monthly  report  lists  the  following 
FHA  programs  for  which  the  FHA  did  not 
provide  separate  program  information: 

(1)  Title  I,  Sec.  2 — New  Small  Homes. 

(2)  Title  I,  Sec.  8 — New  Small  Homes. 

(3)  Title  I,  Sec.  8 — Existing  Small  Homes. 

(4)  Title  II,  Sec.  203 — New  Homes,  Sec- 
tion (1). 

(5)  Title  n.  Sec.  203— Other  New  Hous- 
ing— Certified  Veterans. 

(6)  Title  n.  Sec.  203 — Other  New  Hous- 
ing— Other  than  Certified  Veterans. 


(7)  Title  II.  Sec.  203— Existing  Housing- 
Certified  Veterans. 

(8)  Title  II,  Sec.  203 — Existing  Housing — 
Other  than  Certified  Veterans. 

(9)  Title  II,  Sec.  203— Improvement  Loans, 
Sec.  (k). 

(10)  Title  II,  Sec.  213 — Refinanced  Home 
Mortgagee. 

(11)  Title    II,    Sec.    220 — New    Redevelop- 
ment Housing. 

(12)  Title  II,  Sec.  220 — Existing  Redevelop- 
ment Housing. 

(13)  Title     n,      Sec.      220 — Improvement 
Loans.  Sec.  (h). 

(14)  Title    II,    Sec.    221— New    Relocation 
Homes. 

(15)  Title   II,   Sec.   221 — Existing   Reloca- 
tion Homes. 

(16)  Title    n.    Sec.    222— New    Homes   toe 
Servicemen. 

(17)  Title  II,  Sec.  222 — Existing  Homes — 
Sen'lcemen. 

(18)  Title    II,    Sec.    225 — Open-end    Mort- 
gages. 

(19)  Title  II,  Sec.  233— New  Experimental 
Homes. 

(20)  Title    II,    Sec.    233— Existing    Experl- 
m-^ntal  Homes. 

(21)  Title     II,     Sec.     234 — Condominium 
Housing. 

(22)  Title  VI,   Sec.  603— New  Housing. 

(23)  Title  VI,  Sec.  603 — Existing  Housing. 

(24)  Title  VI,  Sees.  603-610 — PubUc  Hous- 
ing Sales. 

(25)  Title  VI,  Sec.  611 — Refinanced  Home 
Mortgages. 

(26)  Title    VIII,    Sec.    809 — New    Civilian 
Housing. 

(27)  Title  VIII,  Sec.  809— Existing  Civilian 
Housing. 

(28)  Title  VIII,  Sec.  810— Refinanced  Home 
Mortgages. 

(29)  Title     IX,     Sec.     903 — New     Defense 
Housing. 

(30)  Title  IX,  Sec.  903— Existing  Defense 
Housing. 

(31)  Title  II,  Sec.  207— New  Rental  Hous- 
ing. 

(32)  Title    II,    Sec.    207— Existing    Rental 
Housing. 

(33)  Title  II,  Sec.  207 — New  Mobile  Home 
Courts. 

(34)  Title    II,    Sec.    207— Existing    Mobile 
Home  Courts. 

(35)  Title  II,  Sec.  213 — New  Cooperative 
Sales  Housing. 

(36)  Title   II,   Sec.   213— New   CJooperatlve 
Management  Housing. 

(37)  Title  II,  Sec.  213 — Existing  CJoopera- 
tlve Management  Housing. 

(38)  Title  n.  Sec.  213— Management  Sup- 
plemental Loans. 

(39)  Title  II.  Sec.  220 — New  Rental  Hous- 
ing. 

(40)  Title    II,    Sec.    220 — Existing   Rental 
Housing. 

(41)  Title     II,     Sec.     220 — Improvement 
Loans.  Sec.  (h) . 

(42)  Title  II,  Sec.  221— New  Rental  Market 
Rate  Housing. 

(43)  Title  II,  Sec.  221— New  Below  Market 
Rate  Housing. 

(44)  Title   II,    Sec.   221 — Existing   Market 
Rate  Housing. 

(45)  Title  II,  Sec.  221— Existing  Below  Mar- 
ket Rate  Housing. 

(46)  Title  II,  Sec.  231— New  Rental  Hous- 
ing. 

(47)  Title   II,    Sec.   231 — ^Existing   Rental 
Housing. 

(48)  Title     n.    Sec.    232 — New    Nursing 
Homes. 

(49)  Title  II,  Sec.  232— Existing  Nursing 
Homes. 

(50)  Title  n.  Sec.  233— New  Experimental 
Rental  Housing. 

(51)  Title   II,   Sec.  233— Existing  Experi- 
mental Rental  Housing. 

( 52 )  Title  II,  Sec.  234— New  Condominium 
Housing. 
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(53)  Title  n.   Sec   234— Existing  Condo- 
minium Housing. 

(54)  Title  VT.  Sec.  608 — New  Rental  Hous- 
ing. 

(55)  Title  VI.  Sec.  S08— Refinanced  Rental 
Housing. 

(5«)    Title  VI.  Sec.  008-410— PubUc  Hous- 
ing Sales. 

(57)  Title  VI.   Sec.  811— New  Slte-Pabrl- 
cated  Housing. 

(58)  Title  Vni.  Sec.  803 — Military  Housing. 

(59)  TlUe  VUI,  Sec.  803— Armed  Service* 
Housing. 

(60)  Title    Vni.    Sec.    810— New    Rental 
Housing. 

(61)  Title  IX.  Sec   908— New  Defense  Ren- 
tal Housing. 

(62)  TlUe  X.  Sec.  1002— Urban  Land  De- 
velopment. 

(63)  TlUe  X.  Sec.   1002— UUUty  Installa- 
tlons  Only. 

(64)  TlUe    VT.    Sec.    609— Manxifactured 
Homes — Manufacturers'   Loans. 

(65)  TlUe    VI.    Sec.    600— tlanufactured 
Homes — Purchaser's   Notes. 

(66)  TlUe    I.    Sec.    2 — Property    Improve- 
ment LiOans. 

AutnoH2ing  Statute:  The  authorizing  stat- 
ute for  oil  FHA  programs  is  the  National 
Bousing  Act.  originally  approved  June  27, 
^994.  As  amended.  It  appe;u-3  m  pages  3-153 
of  the  compendium  of  Basic  Laus  and  Au- 
thorities on  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, published  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  as  of  January  15.  1968. 
Administrator:  All  FHA  programs  are  cur- 
rently administered  by  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Mortgage  Credit  of  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  and 
Commissioner  of  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
mlnlstraUon. 

Nature  of  Program:  The  Individual  pro- 
grams are  described  in  the  National  Hom- 
ing Act.  the  Digest  of  Insurable  Loans,  and — 
In  some  instances — In  a  series  of  Consumer 
Information  Bulletins. 

Eligibility:  Those  eligible  for  beneflu  un- 
der various  programs  Include  mortgagees, 
builders,  home  buyers,  investors,  and  rent- 
ers (this  last  group  including  specifically 
occupants  of  rental  housing  for  moderate- 
and  low-Income  groups,  recipients  of  rent 
supplement  payments,  residents  In  elderly- 
housing  projects,  and  patients  In  nursing 
homes  In  adcUtlon  to  other  types  of  tenant 
households). 

Available  Assistance:  Types  of  assistance 
available  Include  (a)  Insurance  of  lending 
InstltuUons  against  loss  in  connection  with 
loans  or  mortgages  made  purstiant  to  FHA 
rules  and  regulations,  (b)  provision  of  mort- 
gage funds  through  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  under  selected  FHA 
programs  at  lower  rates  of  Interest  and  for 
longer  terms  than  would  otherwise  be  avail- 
able, (c)  rent  supplement  pa>'ments  for 
qualified  Individuals  In  selected  specific  ren- 
tal projects,  and  (d)  technical  assistance  to 
cooperatives   and   other   nonproMt   groups. 

Vse  RestrictioTis:  Agency  funds  nxay  be 
used  for  the  reimbursement  oX  Insured 
lenders  for  losses  Incurred  In  connection 
with  loans  or  mortgages  made  under  any  of 
our  programs,  the  payment  of  rent  supple- 
ments, and  the  payment  of  administrative 
and  operating  expenses.  (In  fiscal  year  1954, 
the  FHA  completely  repaid  Its  Indebtedness 
to  the  United  States  Treasury  Department, 
Including  principal  and  Interest  In  the 
amount  of  985.882.962,  fcv  funds  advanced 
by  the  Treasury  to  pay  salaries  and  expenses 
during  the  early  years  of  FHA  operaUons 
and  to  establlsii  certain  Insurance  funds. 
Since  July  1.  1940.  operaUng  expenses  have 
been  paid  In  total  by  allocation  from  the 
various  Insurance  funds.)  Surpliis  funds  are 
accumulated  In  statutory  and  Insurance  re- 
ser%-es  which  as  of  February  29  of  this  year 
amounted     to    »1,224,285,009,     exclusive    of 


826.000,000  borrowed   from  the  Treasury  to 
permit  pajrment  of  claims  in  cash  from  the 
General  Insurance  Fund. 
Appropriations:    The    appropriations    re- 


quested for  fiscal  year  1969  and  those  made 
available  by  the  Congress  for  fiscal  years 
1966.  1967,  and  1968  are  summarized  as  fol- 
lows: 


Inuring  optraUom 


Rent  suppleinent  pfOfram 


Year 


Adminntrabv* 


Non- 
administrativ* 


Annual  contract 
authority 


Current 
payments 


Administrative 
•ipense 


18«9 Jll.950.000 

19M 11.000.000 

1»7 :...  10,650.000 

1966 10.330,000 


(95,600,000 
87. 000. 000 
8S.  000. 000 
81.850,000 


J65, 000. 000 
10,000,000 
20. 000,  OOO 
12, 000. 000 


$15,000,000 

5,000.000 

2.000,000 

100,000 


Sl,600,cn<) 

I,  100,Cj'hj 

900,  C''> 

450,000 


It  should  be  noted  that  the  "appropria- 
tions" referred  to  above,  with  respect  to  In- 
suring operations,  are  In  reality  llmltaUons 
on  the  use  of  PHA's  own  Income  from  fees, 
premiums,  and  Investments  for  the  payment 
of  operaUng  expenses.  Likewise,  the  rent  sup- 
plement contract  authority  does  not  repre- 
sent appropriated  funds  for  Immediate  dis- 


persal but.  rather,  authority  for  the  FHA  to 
enter  Into  contracts  for  future  annual  rent 
supplement  payments  In  the  amount.? 
stilted. 

Obligations  Incurred:  The  fiscal  "obliga- 
tions" Incurred  for  fiscal  years  1966,  1867 
and  1968  have  been  as  follows: 


insurint  operatiom 


Rent  supplement  program 


Vear 


Administrative 


Non- 
administrative 


Reservations 
made 


Payments 


Administrative 
expense 


1968"  $11,000,000 

}96' 10.474,182 

1»K 10,094.892 


<  Estimated 


$S6. 750. 000 
82.392,167 
80, 747. 067 


$15. 400. 000 

21,128.000 

5. 436, 000 


$1.  500, 000 
167,000 


$1,  lOO,^^ 
731. .Ji? 
252. 131 


Average  Assistance:  Home  Mortgage  trans- 
actions Insured  under  Sec.  203  in  1965: 
(Average)  $15,938:  1966:  ei6.660:  1967:  «17.- 
534.  Sec.  207  Rental  Housing  In  1965:  (Aver- 
age per  room)  93.252:  1966:  $3,346;  1965 
(Average  per  unit)  916,049:  1966:  $15,124, 
SecUon  220  Urban  Renewal  Housing  In  1965: 
(Average  per  room)  94.125:  1966:  93,911: 
1965:  (Average  per  unit)  $17,665:  1966:  914,- 
854.  SecUon  221  market  Interest  mte  housing 
for  low-  or  moderate- Income  families  in 
1965:  (Average  per  room)  93.060;  1966: 
$3,181;  1965:  (Average  per  unit)  913.725; 
1966:  913,300.  SecUon  221  below-market  In- 
terest rate  housing  for  low-  or  moderate- 
income  families  in  1965:  (Average  per  room) 
$2,531;  1966:  92,769:  1965  (Average  per  unit) 
912.786;  1966:  913.547.  SecUon  232  Nursing 
Homes  in  1965:  (Average  per  room)  913.619; 
1966:  914.180.  "nUe  I  Property  Improvement 
Loans  in  1965:  $1,213;  1966:  91.281. 

The  volume  of  Insurance  written  under 
each  of  the  Agency's  active  programs  during 
calendar  1967  is  shown  on  pages  6-7  of  the 
December  1967  Monthly  Report  of  Opera- 
tions. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  The  oondlUons 
which  the  applicant  must  meet  to  receive 
assistance  are  set  forth  in  the  FHA  Regula- 
Uons  for  the  particular  prognun  in  queeUon. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  The  principal 
post-Insurance  reporting  and  evaluaUon  re- 
quirements Include  (a)  monthly  statements 
under  the  rent  supplement  program,  (b)  an- 
nual occupancy  reports  under  the  various 
mulUfamily  housing  mortgage  Insurance  pro- 
grams, (c)  mortgagee  reports  of  default  by 
mortgagors  in  connection  with  required 
monthly  pa>Tnents.  and  (d)  claim  reports 
from  lenders  required  as  basis  for  dlstribu- 
Uon  of  Insurance  benefits. 

Washington  Contact:  All  applications  for 
FHA  insurance  of  mortgages  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  FHA  Insuring  office  having 
JurlsdlcUon  over  the  site  of  the  real  property. 
All  applications  for  payment  of  claims  by 
FHA  must  be  submitted  to  the  FHA  Assist- 
ant Commissioner-Comptroller  (Mr.  Lester 
H.  Thompson.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  Room  4256,  451  7th 
Street  S.W..  Washington.  D.C.,  20412.  Tele- 
phone: 202-755-6100.)  In  general,  other  pro- 
gram Inquiries  involving  headquarters  con- 
sideraUon  may  be  addressed  to:  Adniiinls- 
trator,  above. 


Local  Contact:  The  responsible  state  offi- 
cials (i.e.,  insuring  office  directors)  to  be 
contacted  by  potential  beneficiaries  of  the 
FHA  insurance  programs  are  idenUfled  on 
one  side  of  FHA  Form  147.  The  map  on  the 
other  side  of  this  form  depicts  the  Jurisdic- 
tions of  each  of  our  insuring  office  directors. 

Application  Deadlines:  The  deadline  for 
the  Issuance  of  commitments  for  Insurance 
under  most  FHA  programs  has  been  estab- 
lished by  the  Congress  as  October  1,  1969. 

Approi-al/ Disapproval  Time:  Under  PHA's 
home-mortgage  Insurance  programs,  the  av- 
erage elapsed  time  between  receipt  of  appli- 
cations and  the  issuance  of  a  commitment  to 
Insure  (or  of  a  notice  of  rejection  or  return 
for  reworking)  is  less  than  five  days.  Under 
the  multlfamlly  housing  mortgage  insurance 
programs,  the  comparable  period  Is  estimated 
to  be  about  nine  months.  However,  stream- 
lined processing  methods  currently  being 
Introduced  into  our  Insuring  offices  have  re- 
sulted In  evidence  of  the  probability  of  our 
being  able  to  reduce  this  figure  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  about  six  months. 

Related  Programs:  All  of  the  programs  of 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration  men- 
tioned herein  may  be  considered  as  interre- 
lated, and  as  related  to  numerous  other  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Hotising  and 
Urban  Development.  Particular  mention  may 
be  made  of  the  urban  renewal,  rent  sub- 
sidy and  elderly  hotising  programs  conducted 
under  the  direction  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary  for   Renewal   and   Housing   Assistance. 

NO.     7.100^-OPEKATORS    OT    TKZ    FEDERAL 
NATIONAL   MORTGAGE  ASSOCIATION 

Name:  The  Federal  Mortgage  Association, 
consisting  of  three  separate  functions  or 
operations,  namely:  Secondary  Market  Oper- 
ations. Special  Assistance  FuncUons  and 
Management  and  Liquidating  Functions. 

Authorizing  Statute:  Authorizing  statute 
is  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  AssoclaUou 
Charter  Act  cntle  111  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act.  12  use.  1716,  Et  Seq). 

Administrator:  Raymond  H.  Lapln.  Presi- 
dent. Federal  National  Mortgage  Association; 
Harry  M.  Gilbert.  Executive  Vice   President. 

Nature  of  Program:  a.  Secondary  Market 
Operations,  basically  a  privately  financed  ac- 
tivity, to  provide  supplementary  assistance 
to  the  secondary  market  for  home  mortgages 
by  providing  a  degree  of  liquidity  for  mort- 
gage Investments,  thereby  Improving  the  dls- 
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trlbuUon  of  Investment  capital  available  for 
home  mortgage  financing. 

b.  Special  Assistance  Functions,  operated 
for  the  account  of  the  Oovemment  with 
Treasury  money  (excepting  the  Interests  of, 
and  funds  of.  Investors  In  FNMA  (tarUclpa- 
tlon  certificates),  which,  upon  specific  au- 
thorization by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  or  by  the  Congress,  provide  special 
assistance  for  financing  selected  types  of 
home  mortgages  that  qualify  under  special 
programs;  the  charter  also  makes  provisions 
for  special  assistance  through  the  purchase 
of  home  mortgages  generally  as  a  means  of 
retarding  or  stopping  a  decline  In  mortgage 
lending  and  home  building  activities  which 
threatens  materially  the  stability  of  a  high 
level  naUonal  economy. 

c.  Management  ani  Liquidating  Functions, 
under  which  FNMA  manages  and  liquidates 
for  the  account  of  the  Oovemment  the  port- 
folio of  mortgages  acquired  pursuant  to  con- 
tracts entered  Into  between  February  10, 
1938  and  November  1.  1954,  and  those  mort- 
gages, loans  and  obligations  that  have  been 
or  will  be  acquired  from  authorized  sources, 
In  an  orderly  manner,  with  a  minimum  of 
adverse  eflfect  upon  the  home  mortgage  mar- 
ket and  minimum  loss  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment; and  under  which  FNMA  also  serves 
as  fiduciary  with  resp)ect  to  mortgages  or 
other  types  of  obligations  In  which  it  or  cer- 
tain departments  or  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  have  a  financial  Interest,  to  pro- 
vide a  means  for  substituting  the  funds  of 
private  investors  fop  Government  financing 
therein. 

Eligibility:  Financial  groups,  i.e.,  savings 
and  loan  associations.  Insurance  companies, 
mortgage  banking  Institutions,  commercial 
and  savings  banks  and  other  .<:uch  originators 
of,  or  lenders  in,  FHA-insured  and  VA-guar- 
anteed  mortgages. 

Available  Assistance:  In  all  three  of  the 
functions  described  above,  FNMA  provides 
liquidity  to  the  originators  of  FHA  and  VA 
mortgages  which  meet  ."specific  Association 
requirements.  I.e..  the  originators  of  such 
mortgages  may  obtain  needed  liquidity  by 
selling  their  eligible  mortgages  to  the  Asso- 
ciation and  using  the  funds  to  make  addi- 
tional loans,  or  for  other  purposes. 

i4.t>propriattons  Sought:  FNMA  does  not  fi- 
nance Its  mortgage  purchasing  activlUes  with 
appropriated  funds. 

Under  its  U.S.  Treasury- financed  Special 
Assistance  Functions,  the  Association's  pur- 
chasing and  connmltment  authority  stems 
from  authorizations  recommended  by  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committees  of  the  two 
houses  and  approved  by  the  Congress.  Such 
authorizations  permit  the  As.'^clatlon  under 
these  functions,  to  borrow  funds  from  the 
U.S.  Treasury  within  constraints  established 
by  the  (Congress  and  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  Other  sources  of  funds  are  from  sales 
of  participation  certificates  to  private  inves- 
tors, portfolio  liquldaUon  and  net  earnings. 

Under  its  U.S.  Treasury-financed  Manage- 
ment and  LiquidatiTig  Functions,  FNMA  pur- 
chases from  the  Federal  Housing  Commis- 
sioner purchase  money  mortgages  that  were 
originated  In  connecUon  with  the  sale  by  FHA 
of  its  owned  proi>ertles  to  private  Individuals. 
FNMA  borrows  the  funds  needed  for  this  pur- 
pose from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Other  fimds  needed  for  these  funcUons  are 
obtained  from  sales  of  participation  certifi- 
cates to  private  investors,  i)ortfolio  liquida- 
tion and  new  earnings. 

The  preponderance  of  the  funds  that 
FNMA  needs  In  its  privately-financed  Second- 
ary Market  Operations  are  obtained  by  selling 
debentures  and  short-term  discount  notes 
to  private  investors,  cash  proceeds  frtHn  the 
sale  of  common  stock  to  sellers  of  mortgages 
to  this  Association  in  these  operations,  pro- 
ceeds from  the  issuance  of  preferred  stock  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  interim 
dally  borrowings  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  When  the  volume  of  interim  bor- 


rowings reaches  a  pcdnt  where  It  JusUfies  sales 
ot  debentures  to  private  investors.  FNMA  Is- 
sues such  obligations  and  uses  the  proceeds 
to  repay  Treasury  borrowings.  Other  sources 
of  funds  are  from  portfolio  UquldaUon  and 
net  earnings. 

Past  Appropriations:  As  though  as  Indi- 
cated above.  FNMA  does  not  operate  under 
an  afvproprtatlon  system,  authority  or  actual 
exi>endlture8  involving  the  use  of  Federal 
funds  for  the  current  and  2  preceding  years 
are  set  forth  below: 

Secondary  Market  Operations:  1966,  $92 
million  (Actual  amount  of  preferred  stock 
Issued  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury) ;  1967 
(No  preferred  stock  Issued  In  1967) ;  1968.  $20 
million  of  preferred  stock  has  been  c«-  is  ex- 
pected to  be  issued  In  1968. 

Special  Assistance  Functions:  1966.  Actual, 
$242  million;  1967,  Actual,  $701  million;  1968, 
Estimate.  $500  million. 

Management  and  Liquidating  Functions: 
1966,  Actual,  $130  million;  1967.  Actual.  $542 
million;  1968,  Estimate,  $500  million. 

Management  and  Liquidating  Functions: 
1966,  Actual.  $123  million  (Disbursements 
made  with  funds  borrowed  from  the  U.S. 
Treasury);  1967.  Actual,  $542  million  (Dis- 
bursements made  with  funds  borrowed  from 
the  U.S.  Treasury);  1968.  Estimate,  $500  mil- 
lion  (Disbursements  made  or  to  be  made). 

Obligations  Incurred:  The  term  "fiscal  ob- 
ligations" referred  to  in  this  question  is  in- 
terpreted to  mean  contracts  entered  into  by 
the  Association  to  eflfect  a  disbursement  on 
some  future  date.  Such  contractual  obliga- 
tions for  1966  through   1968  are  as  follows: 

Secondary  Market  Operations:  1966,  Actual, 
$2,152  million;  1967,  Actual,  1,121  million; 
1968,  Estimate,  2,400  million. 

Special  Assistance  Functions:  1966.  Actual, 
8242  million;  1967,  Actual,  701  million;  1968, 
Estimate,  959  million. 

Management  and  Liquidating  Functions: 
1966,  Actual,  $130  million;  1967.  Actual,  542 
million;   1968.  Estimate,  500  million. 

Average  Assistance:  FNMA  does  not  issue 
grants.  As  indicated  above,  it  purchases  PHA- 
Insured  and  VA-guaranteed  mortgages.  The 
average  size  of  mortgages  purchased  during 
fiscal  j'ear  1968  (through  February)  in  the 
Secondary  Market  Operations  was  $14,500; 
$23,000  under  the  Special  Assistance  Func- 
tions; and  $11,500  In  the  Management  and 
Liquidating  F\incUons. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  None.  The  cor- 
poration's requirements  must  be  met  in  all 
respects  prior  to  actual  disbursement  of  the 
corporation's  funds  for  purchase  of  moi-t- 
gages. 

Washington  Contact:  On  matters  of  policy: 
Raymond  Lapln,  President,  FNMA,  telephone 
128-i212;  Harry  M.  Gilbert,  Executive  Vice 
President.  FNM.\,  telephone:    128-6647. 

On  Statistics:  Stanley  Caufleld,  FNMA, 
telephone:    128-4436. 

Local  Contact:  For  Delaware:  Kevin  E. 
Keegan.  Agency  Manager.  211  S.  Broad  St., 
Philadelphia.  Penna.  19107,  Telephone:  (AC 
215)   597-2303. 

Application  Deadlines:  Applications  meet- 
ing specific  requirements  may  be  Hied  with 
the  corporation  at  any  time  during  the  year 
In  which  funds  are  available  lor  such  pur- 
poses. 

Approval/ Disapproval  Time:  Normally  i.e. 
when  there  is  no  unusual  volume  of  activity, 
the  elapsed  time  between  the  receipt  of  an 
application  and  notice  of  approval  or  dis- 
approval for  a  mortgage  on  a  1  to  4  family 
dwelling  probably  would  be  two  days  or  less; 
if  the  volume  of  appllcaUons  is  extraordi- 
narily heavy,  a  slightly  longer  time  would  be 
required. 

In  respect  to  multlfamlly  mortgages,  con- 
sideration and  approval  of  a  commitment 
probably  should  require  less  than  a  week, 
depending  upon  the  complications  of  the 
particular  case  and  the  volume  of  applica- 
tions then  under  consideration. 

Related  Programs:  FNMA  performs  a  type 


of  service  which  is  not  duplicated  by  any 
other  Federal  agency. 

Renewal  Assistance  Administration 

No.  7.105  Planning  Advances  fop  Slum 
Clearance  and  Urban  Renewal 

No.  7.106  Temporary  Loans  for  Slum  Clear- 
ance and  Urban  Renewal 

No.  7.107  Urban  Renewal  Service  (Techni- 
cal/Professional Service) 

No.  7.108  Loans  and  Grants  for  Urban  Re- 
newal ( Urban  Renewal  Projects) 

Rehabilitation  and  Codes  Division 
No.  7.110     Rehabilitation  Grants 

Redevelopment  Division 
No.    7.112     General    Neighborhood    Renewal 

Plans 

Community  Renewal  Program  Division 

No.  7.114  Loans  and  Grants  for  Community 
Renewal  Planning 

Neighborhood  Programs  Division 
No.   7.116    Neighborhood  Facilities    (Grants 

to  Local  Public  Bodies  or  Agencies) 
No.  7.117     Open  Space  Land  Program:   Pro- 
vision In  BuUt-Up  Urban  Areas  (Crea- 
tion of  Urban  Parks) 
No.    7.118    Urban    Beautificatlon    and    Im- 
provement Grants 

Rehabilitation  and  Codes  Division 
No.     7.120    Code     Enforcement     Programs: 

Grants  for  Code  Enforcement 
No.  7  121  Demolition  Projects:  Demolition 
Grants,  Demolition  of  Unsound  Struc- 
tures 
No.  7.122  Rehabilitation  Loans,  Program  of 
Direct  Federal  Loans  for  Rehabilitation 
in  Urban  Renewal  Areas 

NO.      7.125- — the      low-rent     PUBLIC      HOUSING 
PROGRAM 

Authorizing  Statute:  The  United  States 
Hcuslng  Act  Of  1937,  as  amended. 

Administrator:  Mr.  Elder  Ounter,  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Housing  Assistance. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

Nature  of  Program:  Federal  a-slstance  is 
given  to  urban  and  nonfarm  rural  communi- 
ties for  the  provision  of  decent  housing  with- 
in the  financial  reach  of  low-income  families. 

Eligibility :  Financial  assistance  is  made  to 
local  housing  authorities,  public  entitles  es- 
tablished by  local  governing  bodies  pursuant 
to  State  law  or  by  Indian  Tribal  organiza- 
tions. 

Available  Assistance:  Financial:  Loans  and 
annual  contributions.  Technical :  Assistance 
and  guidance  in  the  development  and  op- 
eration of  low-rent  housing. 

Use  Restrictions:  Loan  funds  are  used  for 
preliminary  planning  and  annual  conljibu- 
tions  amortize  local  authority  bonds  sold 
to  pay  for  development  costs.  In  addition, 
a  special  subsidy  is  authorized  for  units  oc- 
cupied by  elderly  or  displaced  families,  when 
necessary,  to  keep  rents  within  the  means  of 
the  family  and  still  assure  financial  solvency 
of  the  local  authority. 

Appropriations  Sought:  Fiscal  year  1969, 
$358,000,000. 

Past  Appropriations:  Fiscal  year  1968. 
$275,000,000;  fiscal  year  1967 — $255,000,000; 
fiscal  year  1966,  $232,000,000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  Fiscal  year  1968  (as 
of  3-31-68),  $29,113,559;  fiscal  year  1967— 
$61,866,556;  fiscal  year  1966,  $37,648,935. 

Average  Assistance:  During  fiscal  year  1967 
the  average  (mean)  annual  Federal  subsidy 
payment  for  public  housing  units  was  $405.82 
(includes  elderly  and  displaced  subsidies  as 
well  as  annual  contributions.) 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Local  governing 
bodies  must  approve  applications  prior  to 
submission  and  enter  into  a  Cooperation 
Agreement  with  the  Local  housing  author- 
ity wherein  tax  exemption  is  granted  and  the 
usual  municipal  services  are  guaranteed.  In 
addition,  before  HUD  may  enter  into  an 
annual  contributions  contract,  the   locality 
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miurt  have  an  approved  "Workable  Program" 
In  effect.  

Poatgrant  Requirements:  HUD  Regional 
Offices  are  required  to  conduct  pterlodle  re- 
views, audits  and  surveys  of  local  housing 
authority  management  operations  to  Insure 
compliance  with  the  annual  contributions 
contract. 

Wa3Mngton  Contact:  Mr.  Elder  Ounter. 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Housing  As- 
sistance. Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  Washington.  DC  30413.  Tele- 
phone: 382-4361. 

Local  Contact:  The  Assistant  Regional  Ad- 
ministrator for  Housing  Assistance  for  Dela- 
ware: Mr  Vincent  Marino.  Wldener  Building. 
1339  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pennsyl- 
vania 19107.  Telephone:  597-3540  (216). 

Application  Deadlines:  None. 

Approval / Disapproval  Time:  HUD  recently 
established  a  policy  for  applications  to  be 
processed  within  four  weeks  of  receipt. 

Reworking  Time:  HUD  recently  established 
a  policy  for  applications  to  be  processed  with- 
in four  weeks  of  receipt. 

Related  Programs:  The  Rent  Supplement 
Program,  administered  by  PHA.  serves  the 
same  low-income  group. 

NO.      7.120 ACQUISITION     AND     REHABILITATION 

Name:  Acquisition,  with  or  without  reha- 
bilitation, foe  public  housing. 

Nature  of  Program:  In  many  situations  the 
use  of  existing  housing  can  la)  produce  pub- 
lic housing  more  speedily  than  new  construc- 
tion: (b)  provide  public  housing  more  cbM^>- 
ly  than  new  construction;  (o  provide  scat- 
tered site  public  housing:  and  (d)  conserve 
or  improve  residential  neighborhoods.  HUD 
guarantees  annual  contributions  to  amortize 
the  debt  on  local  housing  authority  bonds 
sold  to  pay  for  the  capital  cost  of  acquisition, 
and  rehabilitation  If  necessary,  of  privately 
owned  property. 

MO.  T.12T — LFAgKI)  HOUSING 

Name:  Section  23  Leased  Housing  Program. 

Nature  of  Program:  This  program  enables 
a  local  housing  authority  to  lease  privately 
owned  dwellings  for  sheltering  low-income 
families  who  cannot  afford  decent  bousing. 
HUD  makes  annual  contributions  to  cover 
the  deficiency  between  the  rent  payable  to 
the  owner  and  the  amount  which  the  low-In- 
come occupant  can  afford  to  pay.  The  Fed- 
eral subsidy,  however.  Is  limited — It  may  not 
exceed  the  amovmt  that  would  be  applicable 
for  a  newly  constructed  public  hotising  unit 
accommodating  a  comparable  family.  Leas- 
ing privately  owned  units  for  low  Income  uae 
may  have  distinct  adv.intages  over  construct- 
ing or  acquiring  it:  provides  low  rent  shelter 
more  speedily:  enables  scattered  sites:  and 
provides  incentive  to  owners  of  deteriorating 
dwellings  to  bring  up  to  and  maintain  their 
property  In  standard  condition. 

NO.    7.128 AMEXICAN  INDIANS PUBLIC 

HOUSING    PROCRAM 

Name:  This  program  Is  unofBclally  referred 
to  aa  the  Indian  Public  Housing  Program,  al- 
though It  Is  merely  a  part  of  the  basic  public 
housing  program. 

Nature  of  Program:  Indian  tribes  that  have 
established  governing  bodies  with  police  pow- 
ers on  Reservations  can  create  housing  au- 
thorities to  develop,  own,  and  operate  pub- 
lic hotislng.  In  Oklahoma  and  Maine  where 
tribes  do  not  have  police  powers,  the  state 
legislatures  have  enacted  statutes  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  housing  authorities. 
In  addition  to  providing  conventional  public 
housing  on  Indian  reservations,  HUD  has 
devised  a  "mutual-help"  program  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to 
meet  the  needs  of  very  low-income  Indians 
who  cannot  afford  even  the  rents  necessary 
for  conventional  public  housing.  Under  the 
mutual-help  method,  a  group  of  t>articipat- 
Ing  Indian  families  contribute  their  labor  in 
the  construction  of  their  homes.  The  partici- 
pants or  the  tribe  contributes  the  building 
6lt«  and.  where  feasible,  indigenous  building 
materials.  When  the  units  are  finished  the 


participants  enter  into  a  lease-purchase  type 
of  agreement  and  are  given  credit  for  their 
labor  contribution.  HUD  pays  annual  con- 
tributions to  help  repay  the  funds  borrowed 
by  the  housing  authority  in  the  development 
of  the  mutual-help  housing.  Each  mutual- 
help  participant  is  responsible  for  the  main- 
tenance and  utility  costs  for  his  home  and 
must'  pay  an  administrative  charge  to  the 
tribal  housing  authority.  Participants  are 
also  required  to  make  additional  payments, 
on  the  basis  of  family  Income,  which  in- 
crease their  equity  toward  home  ownership. 
The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  provides  a  vital 
element  in  the  mutual-help  program  by  giv- 
ing administrative  guidance  to  the  tribal 
housing  authority  and  construction  super- 
vision to  the  participant  families.  The  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  also  assists  the 
mutual-help  program  by  providing  water 
and  sewage  facilities  for  Indian  homes. 

NO.    7.129 TUHNKET 

Name:  Turnkey  method  of  developing  low- 
rent  public  housing. 

Nature  of  Program:  Under  the  traditional 
method  of  public  housing  construction  the 
local  housing  authority  acquires  the  site, 
hires  an  architect  to  prepare  plans  and  spe- 
cifications, invites  bids,  and  awards  the  con- 
tract for  construction  by  private  contractors. 
In  contrast,  under  the  Turnkey  method  a 
private  developer,  who  owns  or  has  an  option 
on  a  site,  approaches  a  local  housing  author- 
ity with  a  proposal  to  build  public  housing 
In  accordance  with  his  own  plans  and  specifi- 
cations. If  the  proposal  Is  acceptable,  the 
parties  enter  Into  a  contract  under  which 
the  local  housing  authority  sells  bonds,  same 
as  under  the  traditional  construction  method, 
to  pay  for  the  project  and  HUD  guarantees 
annual  contributions  sufficient  to  amortize 
the  debt  on  these  bonds.  The  purpose  of  the 
Turnkey  method  is  to  accelerate  the  produc- 
tion of  public  housing,  while  realizing  econ- 
omies in  time  and  money,  by  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  "know-how"  of  private  enter- 
prise. 

NO.    7.130 — ALASKA    HOUSING    PROCRAM 

Authorizing  Statute:  Section  1004  of  the 
Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan  De- 
velopment Act  of  1966. 

/Idminutrator.-  Elder  Gunter,  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Housing  Assistance  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

Nature  of  Program:  To  assist  the  State  of 
Alaska  and  its  localities  in  financing  hous- 
ing and  related  facilities  for  Alaska  natives — 
Eskimos,  Indians,  and  Aleuts — and  other 
low-income  residents  otherwise  unable  to  fi- 
nance such  housing  on  terms  they  can  af- 
ford. 

Eligibility:  Financial  assistance  is  provided 
to  the  State  of  Alaska  lor  the  provision  of 
low-Income  housing. 

Available  Assistance:  HUD  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  not  exceeding  ^i'^'c  of  the  ag- 
gregate cost  of  the  housing  and  related  fa- 
cilities (Including  land)  and  is  also  author- 
ized to  make  loans.  Cost  of  dwellings  and  re- 
lated facilities  may  not  exceed  an  average  of 
$7,500. 

Use  Restrictions:  Financial  assistance  for 
provision  of  low-income  housing  In  Alaska. 

Appropriations  Sought:  For  FY  1969,  one 
million  dollars  of  the  authorized  ten  mil- 
lion dollars. 

Obligations  Incurred:  None. 

Average  Assistance:  None  have  been  made. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  The  State  of 
Alaska  is  presently  developing  applicant  re- 
quirements. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  None  have  been 
established. 

Washington  Contact:  Elder  Ounter,  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Housing  Assistance, 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, Washington.  DC.  20413;  telephone 
382-4261. 

Local  Contact:  Mr.  Edwin  B.  Crittenden, 
Executive  Director,  Alaska  Stat«  Housing  Au- 


thority, P.O.  Box  179,  Anchorage,  Alaska 
99501. 

i4ppItcation  Deadlines:  None. 

Approval/ Disapproval  Time:  No  applica- 
tions have  been  submitted  as  yet. 

Retoorking  Time:  No  applications  have  been 
submitted  as  yet. 

Related  Programs:  The  Mutual-Help  In- 
dian Housing  Program  and  the  Conventional 
Low-Rent  Public  Housing  Program. 

NO.    7.131  — HOUSING    FOR    THE    ELDERLY    AND 
THE    HANDICAPPED 

Authorising  Statute:  PL.  86-372;  Stat. 
667;  12  use  1701q. 

Administrator:  W.  D.  Hughes,  Director, 
Elderly  Housing  Loans  Staff. 

Nature  of  Program:  Provides  long-term 
low  interest  rate  direct  loans  to  private  non- 
profit corporations,  consumer  cooperatives 
and  certain  public  bodies  for  the  construc- 
tion or  rehabilitation  of  rental  housing  for 
the  elderly  (62  years  of  age  or  older)  and 
the  handicapped. 

Funding  Use  Restrictions:  Rental  hous- 
ing units  and  related  facilities,  such  as 
management  office  centers  for  group  activ- 
ities, snack  bars,  craft  shops  and  art  rooms, 
multi-service  centers,  laundry  facilities,  lim- 
ited space  for  health  examination  and  emer- 
gency treatment,  cafeterias  or  dining  halls, 
fallout  shelters,  and  limited  commercial 
facilities  which  are  primarily  for  use  cf 
project  residents. 

Appropriations  Sought:  No  appropriation 
being  requested  for  Fiscal  Year  1969,  only 
an  authorization  for  the  sale  of  participa- 
tion certificates. 

Past  Appropriations:  Fiscal  year  1968,  $25 
million:    FY   1967,   $80   million. 

Obligations  Incurred:  Approved  loans  for 
FY  1968  through  March  31,  1968,  $83,085,000; 
Approved  loans  for  FY  1967,  $79,326,000;  FY 
1966.  $80,837,000. 
Average  Assistance:  $1,614,000. 
Assistance  Prerequisites  and  Postgrant  Re- 
quirements: See  the  Loan  and  Regulatory 
Agreements.  In  summary,  these  present  a 
fairly  elaborate  set  of  requirements.  Prior 
to  approval  of  a  loan,  the  applicant  shall 
describe  In  detail  the  project  and  the  fi- 
nancial arrangements.  Any  change  In  the 
construction  contract  must  be  submitted  to 
HUD  for  approval.  The  Borrower  must  ob- 
tain the  concurrence  of  HUD  before  ap- 
proving subcontracts  relating  to  the  Project. 
During  and  after  construction,  the  Bor- 
rower shall  continue  to  file  reports  indicat- 
ing progress  and  shall  submit  to  the  usual 
examinations,  including  the  usual  financial 
audits. 

Washington  Contact:  Program  is  decen- 
tralized; beneficiaries  should  get  in  touch 
with  the  appropriate  Regional  Office. 

Local  Contact:  For  Delaware,  Room  1004, 
Wldener  Bldg.,  Chestnut  and  Juniper  Streets, 
Philadelphia,  Penna  19107;  Regional  Ad- 
ministrator. Warren  P.  Phelan;  Asst.  Re- 
gional Administrator  for  Housing  Assistance, 
Vincent  A.  Marino:  cnilef.  Elderly  Housing 
Loans  Branch,  Richard  Krakow  (Telephone 
697-2547). 

Approval/ Disapproval  Time:  Average  time 
to  loan  approval  has  been  approximately 
8-9  months.  Recently  goals  have  been  es- 
tablished to  reduce  this  time  by  about  50 
percent.  Attrition  in  this  program  is  very 
low.  A  much  shorter  time  is  usually  in- 
volved for  a  disapproval;  however,  no  spe- 
cific figures  are  available. 

Reworking  Time:  Unknown.  However,  Re- 
gional Offices  have  been  Instructed  to  only 
accept  applications  for  processing  which  meet 
project  and  program  criteria.  If  applications 
are  submitted,  they  are  reviewed  for  general 
conformance  before  being  accepted  for  formal 
processing.  If  not  acceptable,  they  are  re- 
turned Immediately  for  reworking. 

Related  Programs:  Other  HUD  programs 
for  the  elderly  include  low-rent  public  hous- 
ing which  provides  housing  through  local 
housing  authorities  for  the  lower  income 
elderly  and  handicapped,   and  the  Federal 
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Housing  Administration's  mortgage  Insur- 
ance program  developed  by  either  nonprofit 
or  profit-motivated  groups  for  the  elderly 
with  .-slightly  higher  incomes.  In  addition, 
PHA  is  authorized  to  Insure  mortgages  on 
;  uigle-family  homes  purchased  by  families 
or  persons  62  and  over;  and  on  nursing  homes 
.'ponsored  by  either  profit-motivated  or  non- 
profit groups. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  In  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  a  number  of 
programs  which  assist  in  providing  bousing 
in  rural  areas  or  in  communities  having  a 
population  of  5.500  or  less. 

NO.    7.132 COLLBGB    HOUSING    PROCRAM 

Authorizing  Statute:  TlOe  IV  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1950  as  amended  (PL  80-475) . 

Administrator:  Mr.  J.  Trevor  Thomas,  Di- 
rector, College  Housing  Loans  Staff,  Depart- 
ment Of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
Washington,  D.C.  20410. 

Nature  of  Program:  The  program  provides 
long-term  loans  at  reasonable  interest  rates 
directly  to  qualified  ooUeges  and  universities 
and  to  nonprofit  hospitals  operating  schools 
of  nursing  lor  the  construction  of  institu- 
tionally-owned housing  and  related  service 
facilities. 

Eligibility :  Public  or  private  nonprofit  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  which  offer  at 
least  a  2-year  program  acceptable  for  full 
credit  toward  a  bachelor's  degree;  public  or 
private  nonprofit  hospitals  authorized  to 
operate  a  school  of  nursing  beyond  high 
school  level  and  are  operating  such  a  school 
or  are  approved  for  Internship  and  residen- 
cies; specialized  college  housing  organizations 
including  State  agencies,  and  nonprofit  stu- 
dent housing  cooperative  corporations. 

Available  Assistance:  Direct  loans  repayable 
over  a  period  up  to  50  years  at  S*"; , 

Use  Restrictions:  Funds  may  be  spent  for 
construction  of  new  housing,  additions  to 
existing  buildings,  alternation,  conversion  or 
rehabilitation  of  existing  housing  for  stu- 
dents, student  families  or  faculty  of  colleges 
liiid  for  housing  of  interns  and  resident  phy- 
:  icians  or  student  nurses  at  hospitals.  Service 
lacilitles  such  as  dining  halls,  cafeterias,  in- 
.'irmaries  and  college  unions  at  colleges  are 
.,l3o  eligible  projects. 

Appropriations  Sought:  The  Budget  now 
ijclng  considered  by  Congress  provides  $300,- 
lOO,000  for  the  program  for  Fiscal  Year  1969, 

Past  Appropriations:  Budget  of  the  Budget 
:.llocatlons  for  the  paet  three  vears  were:  FY 
:366,  $300,000,000;  FY  1967,  $300,000,000;  FY 
:)68,  6200.000.000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  FY  19G8  through 
March,  $165,135,000:  FY  1967,  $199,593,000; 
FY  1966,  $271,075,000, 

Average  Assistance:  The  average  loan  for 
projects  approved  during  FY  1967  was  $1,- 
367,000, 

Assistance  Prerequisites  and  Postgrant  Re- 
quirements: Applicant  must  determine  eli- 
gibility under  FY  1968  guidelines:  develop 
pl:ins  for  project;  prepare  preliminary  appli- 
cation which  Is  submitted  to  appropriate  re- 
gional office.  If  preliminary  application  is 
r.pproved,  engineering,  and  financial  and  legal 
data  is  submitted  to  complete  the  applica- 
tion. If  final  application  is  approved,  signs 
note  to  secure  loan.  Advertises  construction 
for  competitive  bidding  and  awards  contract 
to  lowest  bidder.  Issues  bonds  to  cover  cost 
of  the  project  which  will  be  bought  by  the 
Government  only  if  private  buyers  do  not 
C'fier  terms  at  least  as  favorable  as  those 
;'.vailable  under  the  Act.  Repays  loan  over  a 
period  of  up  to  50  years. 

Washington  Contact:  The  administration 
cf  the  program  is  decentralized  to  the  Re- 
gional Offices.  Potential  beneficiaries  should 
communicate  with  the  Regional  Offices. 

Local  Contact:  For  Delaware,  Room  1102 
Wldener  Building,  Chestnut  and  Juniper 
Streets,  Philadelphia,  Penna.  19107;  Regional 
.'Administrator,  Warren  P.  Phelan;  Assistant 
Regional  Administrator  for  Housing  Assist- 
ance, Vincent  A.  Marino. 


ilppllcatjon  Deadlines:  Applications  for  the 
Fiscal  Year  1968  program  must  be  filed  in 
Regional  Offices  by  c.o.b.  May  15,  1968.  Dead- 
lines for  FY  1969  program  will  be  announced 
at  a  later  date. 

Approval /Disapproval  Time:  45  days  under 
FY  1968  program. 

Reworking  Time:  Approximately  45  days 
under  FY   1968  program. 

Related  Programs:  Related  programs  ad- 
ministered by  other  Federal  Agencies  are: 
Grants  for  construction  of  graduate  academic 
facilities:  Loans  for  construction  of  academic 
facilities;  Construction  or  renovation  of 
agricultural  research  facilities;  Medical 
library  construction  grant  program;  Con- 
struction grants  to  echools  of  nursing;  Con- 
struction grants  for  health  professions  edu- 
cational laclllties;  Construction  grants  for 
health  research  facilities;  Construction  of 
universlty-aBillated  facilities  for  the  men- 
t.illy  ret.irded.  Grants  for  the  construction 
of  graduate  space-related  research  facilities; 
Programs  of  General  Services  Administration 
for  donation  and  loan  of  surplus  govern- 
ment land,  equipment  and  supplies;  Grad- 
uate science  facilities;  Higher  Education 
facilities  comprehensive  planning  grants; 
Educational  facilities  development  assist- 
ance. 

UnsAN       Transportation       Administration 
(Soon  To  Be  TaANf?FERRED  to  the  Depabt- 
^(ENT  OF  Tp.an.sfout.ition  ) 
No.  7  140     Relocation  of  Those  Displaced  by 
Urban  Mas."?  Transportation  Capital  Im- 
provement Projects 
No.  7.141     Urban  Mass  Transportation  Uem- 

c'listrations 
No.   7.142     Urban   Mass   Transportation   Re- 
search Grants 
No.  7.143     New  Systems  Study  Project 
No.  7.144     Grants  for  Technical  Studies 
No.  7.145     Managerial  Training  Program 
No.  7.146     Grants  for  Research  and  Training 
No.  7.147     Urban  Ma?s  Tran.sportation  Giants 
and  Loan.s 

NO.       7.130 AREAWIDE      SUPPLEMENT-U.      Cr.ANT 

Pr.OCKAM 

Name:  Areawide  Supplemental  Grant  Pro- 
gram (To  date  funds  have  not  been  appro- 
priated for  this  program,  therefore,  it  is  not 
yet  operational.) 

Aulhonty  Statute:  Section  205  of  Title 
II  of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metro- 
politan Development  Act  of  1986,  P.L.  89- 
754,  80  Stat.  1261,  12G6. 

Administrator:  Mr.  Leo  A.  Morris,  Director, 
Division  of  Public  Facilities,  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Dsvelopment. 

Nature  of  Program:  To  promote  within 
Standard  l.Ietropolitan  Statistical  Areas  co- 
ordination of  development  activities  that 
have  a  major  ,ireawide  impact  through  en- 
couraging iiigh  :tandards  of  areawide  plan- 
ning and  programming. 

Eligibility:  States  and  local  public  Ixxlies. 

Available  Assistance:  Grants  up  to  20  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  projects  receiving  aid 
under  ten  designated  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

Use  Restrictions:  Assistance  Is  only  avail- 
able for  a  metropoUtan  development  project, 
i.e.,  a  project  under  one  of  the  10  programs 
enumerated  in  question  No.  19. 

Appropriations  Sought:  Fiscal  year  19C9, 
$10  million. 

Past  Appropriations:  None. 

Obligations  Incurred:  None. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Basic  Require- 
ments for  financial  assistance:  To  establish 
eligibility  for  supplementary  grants  to  proj- 
ects in  a  particular  area,  it  must  be  shown 
that:  1.  Areawide  comprehensive  planning 
and  programming  provide  an  adequate  basis 
for  evaluating  the  locations,  financing  and 
scheduling  of  public  facilities  and  land  de- 
velopment (whether  or  not  Federally  as- 
sisted) of  areawide  or  interjurisdictional  sig- 
nificance: 2.  Adequate  areawide  institutional 
or  cooperative  arrangements  exist  for  coor- 


dinating, on  the  basis  of  such  areawide  plan- 
ning and  programming,  local  public  devel- 
opment policies  and  activities  affecting  the 
development  of  the  area;  and  3.  Public  facil- 
ity projects  and  other  land  developments 
(public  or  private)  having  a  major  impact 
on  the  development  of  the  area,  are  in  fact 
being  carried  out  in  accordance  with  area- 
wide  comprehensive  planning  and  program- 
ming. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  None. 

Washington  Contact:  Mr.  Leo  A.  Morris, 
Director,  Division  of  Public  Facilities,  land 
and  Facilities  Development  Administration, 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, 1626  K  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  DC. 
20410.  Telephone:  382-7415  AC  202. 

Local  Contact:  For  Delaware:  Mr.  Warren 
P.  Phelan,  Regional  Administrator  (AC  215- 
597-2560)  and  Mr.  Jerome  E.  Parker,  Assistant 
Regional  Administrator  for  Metropolitan 
Development  (AC  215-597-2645),  Wldener 
Building,  Room  1004,  Chestnut  and  Juniper 
Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  19107. 

Itflatrd  Programs:  1.  Grants  for  b.iEic 
water  and  Kcwer  facilities,  administered  by 
the  Dep.artmcnt  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment under  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  19C5:  2.  Grants  for  the 
construction  and  modernization  of  hospitals 
and  other  medical  ficilities,  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  under  the  Public  Health  Services  Act 
(Hill-Burton  Act);  3.  Grants  lor  the  con- 
struction of  libraries,  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare under  Title  II  of  the  Library  Services 
and  Construction  Act;  4.  Grant.s  for  con- 
firuction  of  sewer  treatment  works,  admin- 
istered by  tlie  Department  of  tiie  Interior 
under  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
.'Vet;  5.  Grants  for  highway  construction 
(Federal-aid  primary  and  secondary  systems 
and  urban  extension,  Ijut  not  the  Interstate 
System)  adminiitered  liy  the  Department  nf 
Transportation;  G.  Grants  for  airport  devel- 
cpmcnt.  cdmlnlstercd  by  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Admini.=:tration,  Department  of  Trar..';- 
jjortafion  under  the  Federal  Airport  Act:  7. 
C.rants  for  urban  mass  transportation  f.\- 
cilltic.';  .ind  equipment,  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Housing  .ind  Urban  Develop- 
ment under  the  Urban  Mass  Tiansportation 
Act  ot  1964;  8.  Grants  for  acquisition  and 
development  of  open-space  land,  for  urban 
beautification  and  improvement  or  for  his- 
toric preservation,  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
u:idcr  the  Housing  Act  of  1901  (the  hlstonc 
preservation  provisions  arc  oddcd  to  the  1961 
act  Iiy  the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metro- 
politan Dcvclooment  Act  of  1366 1;  9.  Grant.? 
for  the  r.cquisition  and  development  of  lands 
and  waters  for  rccrer.Uon  purposes:  admin- 
istered by  I  he  Department  of  the  Inienor 
under  the  Land  and  Writer  Conservation 
Fund  Act  of  19C5;  and  10.  Grants  for  public 
works  .i.nd  facilities  in  redevelopment  areas, 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Coni- 
nierc;  under  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  19G3  (but  rniy  if  they 
involve  works  or  facilities  of  a  tvpe  v,'hich 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment dctcmoincs  to  be  tUgible  under  Items 
1-9  above. 

NO.    7  151 — PfDLIC    FACII.ITY    LOANS    ^^.OCIl.^^I 

Authoriung  Statute:  P.L.  84-345;  69  Stat. 
635.  C42;  42  U3C  1491. 

Administrator:  Mr.  Leo  A.  Morris.  Director, 
Division  of  Public  Facilities,  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Nature  of  Program:  To  provide  long-term 
loans  for  the  construction  of  all  types  of 
public  works,  other  than  school  facilities, 
when  such  credit  is  not  otherwise  available 
on  reasonable  terms. 

Eligibility:  Any  local  unit  of  government  or 
state  Instrumentality  (city,  town,  village, 
township,  county,  public  corporation  or 
board,  sanitary  or  water  district,  and  Indian 
tribe)   that  has  the  legal  authority  to  build 
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public  works  and  Issue  bonds  to  pay  for  them. 
Is  eligible;  however,  the  applicant  community 
must  have  a  population  of  under  50.000  In 
designated  development  areas,  population 
may  be  up  to  150.000.  Areas  near  research  and 
development  Installations  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  are  not 
subject  to  a  population  limit.  A  nonprofit 
private  corporation  serving  a  community  un- 
der 10,000  population  also  Is  eligible  for  as- 
sistance, but  for  water  and  sewer  facilities 
only. 

Available  Assistance:  Long-term  construc- 
tion loans,  up  to  40  years:  loans  may  cover 
up  to  10  percent  of  project  cost. 

Use  Restrictions:  Lioans  may  be  made  to 
finance  the  construction  of  public  works  of 
all  types,  other  than  school  facilities. 

Appropriations  Sought:  Prosiram  funded  by 
a  Treasury  borrowing  authorization. 

Obligations  Ijieurred:  Fiscal  year  1968,  $63.- 
727,000;  fiscal  year  1967,  $37,158,000:  and 
fiscal  year  1966,  $59,942,000. 

Average  Assistance:  $384,000. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Basic  require- 
ments for  financial  assistance:  an  applicant 
must  have  legal  authority  to  plan,  finance, 
construct,  maintain,  and  operate  the  pro- 
posed public  facility.  Also,  It  must  be  estab- 
lished that  the  proposed  loan  Is  of  sound 
value  and  so  secured  as  to  reasonably  assure 
repayment. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  None. 

Washington  Contact:  Mr.  Leo  A.  Morris. 
Director.  Division  of  Public  Facilities,  Land 
and  Facilities  Development  Administration. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 1626  K  Street,  N  W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20410.  Telephone:   382-7415   (AC  202). 

NO.  T.ISa WATKS  AND  SZWEX  FACILrriES  GRANT 

PSOCRAM 

Authorising  Statute:  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1965.  PL.  89-117,  79 
Stat.  451,  489,  42  USC  3101. 

Administrator:  Mr.  Leo  A.  Morris,  Director. 
Division  of  Public  Facilities,  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Nature  of  Program:  To  assist  communities 
In  the  construction  of  adequate  basic  water 
and  sewer  facilities  needed  to  promote  the 
efficient  and  orderly  growth  and  development 
of  communlMes.  consistent  with  areawlde 
comprehensive  planning. 

Eligibility:  A  local  public  body  or  agency  of 
one  or  more  states,  an  Indian  tribe,  or  a 
board  or  commission  established  by  state  law 
to  finance  water  and  sewer  Improvement 
projects. 

Available  Assistance:  Direct  grants  up  to 
^''^  of  the  cost  of  construction:  additional 
grants  are  available  for  relocation  of  per- 
sons or  organizations  displaced  from  land 
acquired  as  a  site  for  the  facility  to  be  as- 
sisted. 

Use  Restrictions:  Construction  of  basic 
water  and  sewer  facilities  (excluding  sewage 
treatment)  that  are  consistent  with  area- 
wide  comprehensive  planning. 

Appropriations  Sought:  Fiscal  year  1969. 
$150  mllUon. 

Past  Appropriations:  Fiscal  year  1968.  $165 
million;  tlscnl  year  1967.  $100  million:  fiscal 
year  1966.  $100  million. 

Obligations  Incurred:  Fiscal  year  1968. 
$175,098,000:  fiscal  year  1967,  $137,270,000: 
fiscal  year  1966  $5,684,000. 

Average  Assistance:  $475,000. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Before  Federal  as- 
sistance may  be  provided  under  the  Act.  the 
Secretary  must  determine  that:  (1)  The  ap- 
plicant Is  a  local  public  body  or  agency 
established  by  the  action  of  one  or  more 
states  or  entities  thereof,  or  an  Indian  Tribe. 
(2)  The  applicant  has  the  legal  authority 
to  plan,  finance,  construct,  maintain,  and 
operate  the  proposed  project.  (3)  The  project 
is  necessary  to  provide  adequate  water  or 
sewer  facilities  (or,  and  will  contribute  to, 
the  improvement  of  the  health  or  living 
standards  of  the  people  In  the  community  to 
be  served,  and  that  the  project  (a)  is  de- 
signed   so    that    adequate    capacity    will    be 


available  to  serve  the  reasonably  foreseeable 
growth  needs  of  the  area,  (b)  is  consistent 
with  a  program  for  a  unified  or  omclally  co- 
ordinated areawlde  water  or  sewer  facilities 
system  as  part  of  the  comprehensively 
planned  development  of  the  area,  and  (c)  is 
necessary  to  orderly  community  development. 
(4)  All  contracts  for  construction  work  con- 
tain labor  standard  provisions  relating  to 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  the  Contract  Work 
Hours  Standards  Act,  and  the  Anti-Kickback 
(Copeland)  Act.  (5)  Any  waste  material  car- 
ried by  the  facilities  will  be  adequately 
treated  before  it  Is  discharged  Into  any  pub- 
lic waterway  (based  on  certification  by  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Administration. 
Department  of  the  Interior).  (6)  Each  ap- 
plicant adheres  to  the  statutory  require- 
ments set  forth  In  Title  IV  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965  when 
acquiring  real  property  by  eminent  domain. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  None. 

Washington  Contact:  Mr.  Leo  A.  Morris, 
Director.  Division  of  Public  Facilities,  Land 
and  Facilities  Development  Administration, 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, 1626  K  Street.  N.W  .  Washington.  D.C. 
20410.  Telephone:   382-7416   (AC  202). 

Local  Contact:  For  Delaware:  Mr.  Warren 
P  Phelan.  Regional  Administrator  (215-597- 
2560)  and  Mr.  Jerome  E.  Parker,  Assistant 
Regional  Administrator  for  Metropolitan 
Development  (215-597-2645) .  Wldener  Build- 
ing. Room  1004.  Chestnut  and  Juniper 
Streets.  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania  19107. 

Application  Deadlines:  None. 

Approval/Disapproval  Time:  90-180  days. 

Reworking  Time:  20  days. 

Related  Programs:  Public  Facility  Loans 
Programs.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Program  of  Advances  for  Pub- 
lic Works  Planning.  HUD;  Orants  and  Loans 
for  Public  Works  and  Development  Facili- 
ties. Economic  Development  Administration, 
Department  of  Commerce;  Water  Pollution 
Control — Waste  Treatment  Works  Construc- 
tion Grants  Program.  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Administration.  Department  of 
the  Interior;  Financial  Assistance  to  Small 
Towns  and  Rural  Groups.  Fanners  Home 
Administration.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

NO.    7.IS3 PROGRAM    OF    ADVANCES    FOR    PVB1.IC 

WORKS    PLANNING 

Authorizing  Statute:  P.L.  83-560;  68  SUt. 
590.  641;  40  USC  462. 

Administrator:  B4r.  Leo  A.  Morris.  Director. 
Division  of  Public  Facilities.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Nature  of  Program:  To  provide  assistance 
to  states  and  their  political  subdivisions,  and 
to  non-Federal  public  agencies  to  assist  them 
In  planning  essential  public  works  and  com- 
munity facilities  (except  public  housing)  to 
be  constructed  within  a  reasonable  period. 
The  planning  advances  are  repaid  to  the 
Federal  government  when  construction  be- 
gins. 

Eligibility :  Any  non-Federal  public  agency 
that  is  legally  authorized  to  plan,  finance, 
and  construct  the  proposed  project  is  eli- 
gible. This  includes  states,  public  agencies, 
political  subdivisions  of  states  (counties, 
cities,  regions,  metrojjolitan  areas,  townships, 
towns,  school  districts,  and  Indian  tribes) 
and  other  special  districts,  authorities,  or 
agencies. 

Available  Assistance:  Interest-free  ad- 
vances. 

Use  Restrictions:  Preparation  of  engineer- 
ing and  architectural  designs  and  plans  for 
specific  public  works  and  facilities  projects. 
Advances  are  repayable  without  Interest  be- 
cause small  communities  often  finding  it 
quite  difflcult  to  finance  development  of  pub- 
lic facilities.  This  program  endeavors  to  as- 
sist the  smaller  communities  to  plan  facili- 
ties prior  to  rasing  the  construction  funds. 

Appropriations  Sought:  None. 

Past  Appropriations:  Fiscal  year  1968. 
none;  fiscal  year  1967,  none;  fiscal  year  1966. 
$15  million. 


Obligations  Incurred:  Fiscal  year  1968.  $8,- 
600,000  (estimate);  fiscal  year  1967.  $9,181,- 
000;    fiscal  year   1966,  $20,772,000. 

Average  Assistance:  $25,000. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  The  public  work 
or  facility  to  be  planned  through  financial 
assistance  under  the  program  must  conform 
to  an  overall  state,  local  or  regional  plan  ap- 
proved by  a  competent  state,  local  or  re- 
gional authority  and  must  be  constructed 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time  from  the 
date  the  application  Is  approved. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  None. 

Washington  Contact:  Mr.  Leo  A.  Morris. 
Director,  Division  of  Public  Facilities.  Land 
and  Facilities  Development  Administration, 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 1626  K  Street.  N.W..  Washington,  DC. 
20410.  Telephone:  382-7416  AC  202. 

Local  Contact:  For  Delaware:  Mr.  Warren 
P.  Phelan,  Regional  Administrator  (AC  215- 
597-2560)  and  Mr.  Jerome  E.  Parker,  Assist- 
ant Regional  Administrator  for  Metropoll- 
tan  Development  (AC  205-597-2645).  Wlde- 
ner Building,  Room  1004.  Chestnut  and  Jtml. 
per  Streets.  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania 
19107. 

Application  Deadlines:  None. 

Approval / Disapproval   Time:  90-180  days. 

Reivorking  Time:  20  days. 

Related  Programs:  Public  Facility  Loans 
Program.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  Water  and  Sewer  Facilities 
Grant  Program.  HX7D:  Grants  and  Loans  for 
Public  Works  and  Development  Facilities, 
Economic  Development  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Commerce;  Water  Pollution 
Control — Waste  Treatment  Works  Constrxic- 
tion  Grants  Program,  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Administration,  Department  of 
Interior;  Financial  Assistance  to  Small  Towns 
and  Rural  Groups,  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration, Department  of  Agriculture. 

NO.    7. 154 GRANTS    FOR    THE    ACQCISITION    AND 

DEVELOPMENT    OF    OPEN    SPACE    LAND 

The  Open  Space  Land  Program  is  author- 
ized by  Sections  702  and  705  of  Title  VII  of 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1961.  as  aniended.  Note  that  these  sections 
are  administered  by  two  separate  ofBces  with- 
in the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  The  Section  702  program  con- 
cerns Itself  with  land  which  is  primari'.y 
underdeveloped  and  Is  administered  by  Mr. 
Rettie  of  the  Land  and  Facilities  Develop- 
ment Administration.  The  Section  705  pro- 
gram concerns  land  which  is  substantially 
covered  with  structures  which  must  be  de- 
molished to  create  open  space.  The  program 
is  administered  by  Miss  Dorothy  Boyce  In 
the  Renewal  Assistance  Administration.  How- 
ever, at  the  field  level,  both  programs  are  ad- 
ministered by  the  Ofllce  of  Metropolitan  De- 
velopment in  the  Philadelphia  Regional  or- 
flce.  The  appropriate  official  Is  Mr.  Jerome 
Parker.  Assistant  Regional  Administrator  for 
Metropolitan  Development,  whose  address  Is 
1339  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia.  Pennsyl- 
vania 19107.  Regulations  for  administering 
the  two  programs  are  essentially  the  same. 

The  objective  of  the  program  Is  to  assist 
communities  in  the  acquisition  and  devel- 
opment of  open  space  land  for  recreation, 
conservation,  scenic  and  historic  purposes, 
and  to  help  guide  urban  development  and 
control  sprawl.  Most  public  bodies  are  eli- 
gible for  assistance.  The  appropriation  for 
FY  1967  was  $75,000,000;  for  FY  1967  was 
$54,200,000;  and  for  FY  1966  was  $49,000,000. 
All  funds  for  each  of  these  fiscal  years  were 
fully  committed.  We  do  not  have  precise  In- 
formation available  as  to  the  average  grant 
size  nor  Is  this  a  meaningful  figure  on  this 
program. 

A  puullc  body  may  file  an  application  for 
open  space  grant  assistance  at  any  time.  Cur- 
rently, an  applicant  may  expect  to  receive 
notice  of  approval  or  disapproval  within  six 
months  and  we  are  rapidly  moving  toward  a 
90  day  "turn  around"  time.  Upon  receipt  of 
an  application,  our  Regional  Offices  will  ex- 
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amine  It  for  completeness  and  will  return  it 
promptly  to  the  applicant  should  It  be  either 
ineligible  or  need  major  reworking.  Other- 
wise, the  practice  Is  to  request  the  applicant 
to  submit  additional  information  wltbln 
thirty  days. 

A  related  program  is  administered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  This  Is  known  as  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  which 
does  have  a  State  grant-in-aid  program. 
Many  of  the  States  share  their  funds  with 
local  public  bodies. 

Postgrant  reporting  and  evaluation  re- 
quirements to  date  have  been  very  informal. 
Since  this  is  a  reimbursement  program,  re- 
quisitions for  payment  have  constituted  post- 
grant  reporting.  The  Department  is  in  the 
process  of  developing  formal  program  and 
financial  reporting  systems  which  are  ex- 
pected to  be  implemented  early  in  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year. 

NO.    7.1SS — DHITD    ADVANCED    ACQUISTTION 
OF    LAND    GRANTS 

This  program  was  authorized  by  Section 
704  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1965.  The  purpose 
of  the  program  is  to  assist  and  encourage 
public  bodies  to  acquire  land  needed  for  fu- 
ture public  Improvements  substantially  In 
advance  of  the  time  that  the  Improvement 
is  to  be  constructed.  Advanced  acquisition  of 
land  is  vital  in  the  Implementation  of  com- 
prehensive master  plans  in  that  it  enables 
land  to  be  acquired  for  future  public  use 
while  the  land  is  both  available  and  rea- 
sonably priced.  Most  public  bodies  are  eli- 
gible to  receive  grants.  A  grant  consists  of 
up  to  five  years'  interest  on  funds  borrowed 
to  purchase  land  to  be  used  for  a  public 
facility.  "Public  Facility"  is  very  broadly  de- 
fined. 

The  Congress  appropriated  $5,000,000  for 
this  program  In  FY  1966  to  be  available  un- 
til expended.  No  additional  appropriations 
have  been  requested.  To  date  approximate- 
ly $800,000  has  been  obligated. 

There  are  no  application  deadlines.  Notice 
of  approval  or  disapproval  Is  generally  given 
within  90  days  from  the  date  of  applica- 
tion. Applicants  are  Inunedlately  informed  If 
the  application  Is  ineligible  or  needs  re- 
working. 

There    are    no    related    Federal    programs. 

No  post-grant  reporting  evaluation  re- 
quirements have  yet  been  established. 

The  appropriate  Add  official  to  get  In  touch 
with  about  this  program  Is  Mr.  Jerome  Park- 
er. Assistant  Regional  Administrator  for 
Metropolitan  Development  whose  address  is 
1339  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa.  19107. 

NO.    7.156 DHUD    GRANTS    FOR    HISTORIC 

PRES8RVATION 

The  program  Is  authorized  by  Section  709. 
Title  VII,  Housing  Act  of  1961  as  amended. 
The  objective  of  the  program  Is  to  assist  com- 
munities In  the  preservation  of  their  heritage, 
through  matching  grants  to  States  or  local 
public  bodies  to  cover  up  to  50  percent  of  the 
cost  of  acquisition,  restoration  of  improve- 
ment of  sites,  structures  or  areas  of  historic 
or  architectural  significance.  One  million  was 
•ipproprlated  for  fiscal  1968,  the  first  year 
of  program  operation,  and  the  same  amount 
is  requested  in  the  budget  for  fiscal  1969. 

No  grants  have  been  announced  for  fiscal 
1968.  The  maximum  grant  amount  Is  $100,000. 
To  be  eligible  for  a  grant,  the  State  or  local 
public  body  must  certify  that  the  project  Is 
located  In  an  urban  or  urbanized  area,  that 
the  project  has  been  approved  as  In  accord 
with  comprehensive  planning  for  the  locality, 
and  that  provision  has  been  made  for  con- 
tinuing maintenance  and  public  control. 

Applications  may  be  submitted  at  any  time 
and  should  be  filed  with  Mr.  Jerome  Parker, 
Assistant  Regional  Administration  for  Metro- 
politan Development.  1339  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Penna.  19107. 

Applicants  are  notified  of  deficiencies  In 
their  application  within  five  days.  No  average 


time  exists  for  processing,  but  applications 
filed  this  fiscal  year  have  been  processed 
within  two  months. 

Complimentary  programs  are  administered 
by  the  National  Park  Service,  Department  of 
the  Interior.  Other  possible  sources  of  os- 
slstance  for  historic  preservation  Include 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund,  ad- 
ministered by  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion. Department  of  the  Interior,  and  Title  VI 
of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan 
Development  Act  of  1966  (P.L.  89-754),  which 
authorizes  grants  to  the  National  Trust  for 
Historic  Preservation  In  the  United  States, 
administered  in  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development. 

NO.    7.160 tniBAN    PLANNING    ASSISTANCE 

PROGRAM 

Authorizing  Statute:  Section  7101(a)  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  Public 
Law  560.  83rd  Congress   (40  USC.  461). 

Administrator:  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.  Office  of  Metro- 
politan Development,  Division  of  Planning 
Assistance. 

Nature  of  Program:  Federal  grants  are 
made  to  non-federal  public  bodies  (see  next 
item)  to  aid  them  in  establishing,  maintain- 
ing and  improving  comprehensive  planning 
staffs  and  programs,  as  explained  and  dis- 
cussed In  Chapter  I  of  the  Program  Guide. 
The  broad  purpose,  .as  set  forth  in  the  au- 
thorizing statute,  is  to:  1.  Assist  State  and 
local  governments  In  solving  planning  prob- 
lem.s  resulting  from  the  increasing  concen- 
tration of  population  in  metropolitan  and 
other  urb.in  areas.  Including  smaller  com- 
munities. 2.  Facilitate  comprehensive  plan- 
ning for  urban  development,  including 
coordinated  transportation  systems,  on  a 
continuing  basis.  3.  Encourage  State  and 
local  governments  to  establish  and  improve 
planning  staffs.  Objectives  include:  1.  In- 
creasing public  awareness  of  the  comprehen- 
sive planning  process  and  demonstrating  the 
economic  and  social  values  to  be  gained  by 
Incorporating  this  process  in  the  develop- 
ment of  an  urban  area.  2.  Encouraging  ap- 
propriate legislative  bodies  to  participate  In 
the  planning  process  and  to  give  official 
recognition  to  the  policies  and  goals  em- 
bodied in  the  Comprehensive  Development 
Plan.  3.  Developing  the  administrative,  finan- 
cial and  organizational  measures  necessary 
to  implement  the  Comprehensive  Develop- 
ment Plan,  through  both  public  poUcles  and 
programs  and  the  developmental  activities 
of  private  individuals  and  agencies.  4.  Plan- 
ning, to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  for 
entire  urban  areas  having  common  or  related 
urban  development  problems.  The  term  "en- 
tire urban  area"  refers  to  a  whole  urban  and 
urbanizing  area  regardless  of  jurisdictional 
boundaries.  5.  Increasing  the  cooperation  be- 
tween State  and  local  governments  and 
among  neighboring  local  governments  in 
their  comprehensive  planning.  6.  Increasing 
the  use  of  professional  staff  services,  on  a 
continuing  basis,  in  the  conduct  of  compre- 
hensive planning  activities. 

Eligibility:  Financial  assistance  may  be 
provided  for  comprehensive  planning  con- 
ducted by  and  for  State.  Interstate,  regional 
or  metropolitan  area,  county  or  local  govern- 
ments or  duly-established  planning  agencies, 
subject  to  numerous  qualifications  and  con- 
ditions prescribed  in  Section  701(a)  and  dis- 
cussed In  detail  in  Section  2-2  of  the  Pro- 
gram Guide.  As  described  In  Section  2-2, 
Section  701(a)  requires  that  certain  types  of 
public  bodies  (e.g.,  communities  with  popu- 
lation of  less  than  50,000)  must  apply 
through  the  appropriate  State  Planning 
Agency,  rather  dlrecOy  to  HUD. 

Available  Assistance:  Grants  for  up  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  cost  of  approved  types  of  com- 
prehensive planning;  however,  the  grant  can 
be  for  up  to  three-quarters  of  the  cost  for 
certain  tsrpes  of  communities  or  areas  as 
described  in  Sections  2-1  and  2-2  of  the 
Program  Guide. 

«■ 


Use  Restrictions:  For  comprehensive  plan- 
ning work  as  defined  and  discussed  In  Sec- 
tion 2-3  and  Chapter  5  of  the  Program  Guide. 

Appropriations  Sought:  For  Fiscal  Year 
1969,  the  President's  Budget  requested  $55 
million. 

Past  Appropriations:  Fiscal  Year  1968,  $45.0 
million;  fiscal  year  1967,  $33.0  million;  fiscal 
year  1966.  $26  8  million. 

Obligations  Incurred:  Fiscal  Year  1963, 
$23.4  million  (Prevalidatlons  as  of  March  31. 
1968);  fiscal  year  1967,  $33.1  million;  fiscal 
year  1966,  $26.8  mllUon. 

Average  Assistance:  (The  following  averages 
are  for  the  grants  approved  during  fiscal  year 
1967.)  Planning  for  Localities,  $21,000;  Met- 
ropolitan area  and  regional  studies,  $122,500; 
State-wide  planning,  $142,700. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Tlie  applicant 
must  show  that  it  has  the  legal  authority  to 
vindertake  the  projxjsed  planning  and  that 
the  non-federal  funds  for  the  balance  of  the 
cost  will  be  available,  and  must  submit  an 
appropriately  detailed  "planning  program" 
showing  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  work  to 
be  done,  time  schedule,  staffing  or  consulta- 
tion services  to  be  used.  etc.  These  require- 
ments are  discussed  in  detail  in  Section  2-1 
of  the  Program  Guide. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Up>on  completion 
of  the  planning  work,  the  planning  agency 
is  required  to  file  a  "project  completion  re- 
port" of  the  u-sual  type.  The  only  "post- 
grant"  repKjrting  requirement  Is  that  which 
calls  for  a  "Two-year  Review  Report"  from 
a  planning  agency  providing  assistance  to  a 
county  of  any  population,  or  to  a  city,  other 
municipality,  or  group  of  adjacent  commu- 
nities with  a  population  of  less  than  50.000. 
The  Report  is  to  be  filed  approximately  two 
years  after  completion  of  the  planning  proj- 
ect, and  is  to  describe  the  significant  plan- 
ning and  related  activities  of  the  community 
accomplished  subsequent  to  the  planning 
project;  for  example,  action  on  adoption  of 
the  Comprehensive  Development  Plan,  ad- 
ministration of  the  Capital  Improvements 
Program,  etc.  Instructions  for  preparing  the 
report  are  contained  in  Section  12-5  of  the 
Program  Guide. 

Washington  Contact:  None. 

Local  Contact:  The  potential  applicant 
should  contact  the  appropriate  HUD  Regional 
Office  and  address  its  inquiry  to  the  Regional 
Administrator.  For  Delaware:  contact  630 
Wldener  Building,  Chestnut  and  Juniper 
Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  19107. 
Telephone:  597-3311   (AC  215). 

Application  Deadlines:  None.  However, 
those  which  are  filed  late  in  the  fiscal  year 
may  not  be  funded  during  the  remainder  of 
that  fiscal  year. 

i4pproraI/Disapprot)aI  Time:  About  70  days. 

Reworking  Time:  The  average  Is  within 
two  weeks. 

Related  Programs:  Because  of  the  compre- 
hensive approach  to  development  activities, 
urban  planning  for  any  area  will  include  ac- 
tivities directly  related  to  one  or  more  spe- 
cialized programs  conducted  or  assisted  by 
numerous  federal  agencies. 

NO.    7.163 tTRBAN    RESEARCH    AND    TECHNOLOGY 

Authorizing  Statute:  P.L.  89-754. 

Administrator:  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Rogers.  Di- 
rector. Office  of  Urban  Technology  and 
Research. 

Nature  of  Program:  Conduct  research  and 
studies  on  urban  related  problems.  En- 
courage and  promote  acceptance  of  new 
techniques. 

Eligibility:  Individuals,  groups,  companies. 

Available  Assistance:  Not  a  grant  program. 
Normally  awards  are  made  by  competitive 
process. 

Appropriations  Sought:  FY  1969,  $20,- 
000,000. 

Past  Appropriations:  FY  1968.  $10,000,000. 
This  budget  line  item  was  Initiated  in  FY 
1968,  no  funds  for  FY  1967,  or  FY  1966. 

Obligations  Incurred:  FY  1968,  anticipate 
obligating  full  $10,000,000. 
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Asaistanee  Prereqviaites :  Offer  the  be«t  pro- 
posal m  t«rtn«  of  co«t  and  performance. 
Poatgrant  Requirements:  Varlee  with  con- 

Local  Contact:  HUD.  Regional  Admln- 
latrators. 

Application  Deadlines:  Varies  with  con- 
tract. 

Approral  Disapproval  Time:  One  to  three 
months  from  Issuance  of  Request  For  Pro- 
posal. 

Related  Programs:  Low  Income  Housing 
Demonstration  Program  (207);  Urban  Plan- 
ning Research  and  Demonstration  Program 
(701-b);  Urban  Renewal  Demonstration 
Program. 

NO.  7.164 — UBBAN  RENEW AL  DEMONSTRATION 
PBOCSAM 

Authorizing  Statute:  Section  314.  Housing 
Act  of  19M.  as  amended. 

Administrator:  Howard  Cayton.  Director. 
Urban  Renewal  Demonstration  Program, 
Offlce   of   Urban    Technology    and    Research. 

Nature  of  Program:  Develop,  test,  and  re- 
port new  and  Improved  methods  of  prevent- 
ing and  eliminating  slums  and  blight. 

Eligibility:  "Public  bodies"  Including 
stiites,  counties,  municipalities,  urban  re- 
newal a^wicles,  planning  agencies,  housing 
aut*iorltl«a^  and  public  (but  not  private* 
educational  Institutions. 

Available  Asxistance:  Grants. 

Appropriations  Sought:  Funds  are  not  ap- 
propriated specifically  for  this  program.  The 
statute  authorizes  expenditures  of  a  certain 
limited  amount  from  the  appropriation  for 
the  urban  renewal  program.  The  amount  ex- 
pected to  be  allotted  for  FY  1969  Is  $1.5 
million. 

Past  Appropriations:  See  answer  to  pre- 
ceding question    Amounts  were  the  same. 

Obligations  Incurred:  E.xpect  to  obligate 
full  amount. 

Average  Assistartce:  About  $85,000. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Varies  with  proj- 
ect The  aim  is  to  get  a  report  suitable  for 
publication  as  a  guide  to  other  communities. 

Washington  Contact:  Howard  Cayton,  Ad- 
mlnlstniUir  (see  above) .  Telephone:  382-2118. 

Approval ,  Disapproi^al  Time:  About  one  to 

two  months. 

Reworking  Time:  Less  than  one  month. 

Related  Programs:  Urban  Renewal  Dem- 
onstration Program,  Low-Income  Housing 
Demonstration  Program.  Urban  Planning  Re- 
search and  Demonstration  Program,  Urban 
Research    and    Technology    Program. 

no.   7.1SS — LOW-INCOME   HOCSINO   DEMONSTRA- 
TION    PROGRAM 

Authorising  Statute:  Section  207,  Housing 
Act  of  1961  (PL.  87-70). 

Administrator:  Mr.  Bernard  T.  Craun.  Di- 
rector. 

Nature  of  Program:  To  develop  and  dem- 
onstrate new  or  improved  means  of  pro- 
viding housing  for  people  of  low  income. 
Including   those   who   are   handicapped. 

Eligibility:  Public  or  private  bodies 
(groups,  companies,  excepUng  Individuals). 

Available  Assistance:  A  Grant  Program. 

Use  Restrictions:  Studies  in  determining 
methods  (see  above). 

Appropriations  Sought:  FY   1969.  $4,500,- 

000. 

Past  Appropriations:  FY  1968,  $2,000,000: 
FY   1967,  $1,500,000:   FY   1966,  $1,227,700. 

Obligations  Incurred:  FY  1968.  anticipate 
obligating  full  $2,000,000. 

Average  Assistance:  About  $200,000. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Offer  the  best 
proposal  In  terms  of  cost  and  performance 
that  show  promise  of  producing  new  or  im- 
proved means  of  providing  housing  for  low 
Income  persons  or  families. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  The  preparation 
and  completion  of  a  comprehensive  report  of 
the  resuiu  of  the  Project,  the  conclusions 
reached,  and  the  methods  utilized. 

LocoJ  Contact:  H.UD.  Regional  Admln- 
Utratora. 


i4ppHcaflon  Deadlines:  Varies  with  HUD. 
priorities. 

Approval  Disapproval  Time:  One  to  three 
months  from  issuance  of  Request  for  Pro- 
posal. 

NO.    7.1SS URBAN    PLANNING    RESEARCH    AND 

DEMONSTRATION    PROGRAM 

Authorizing  Statute:  Section  701(b)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1954.  as  amended. 

Administrator :  Mr.  Thomas  P.  Melone,  Di- 
rector. Urban  Planning  Research  and  Demon- 
stration Program. 

Nature  of  Program:  To  develop  and  improve 
methods  and  techniques  for  comprehensive 
planning,  to  advance  the  purposes  of  the 
Urban  Planning  Assistance  Program,  and  to 
assist  In  the  conduct  of  research  relating  to 
needed  revisions  of  State  statutes  which 
create,  govern,  or  control  local  governments 
and  local  government  operations. 

Eligibility:  Public  agencies,  public  and 
private  universities,  proflt-malclng  and  not- 
for-profit  organizations. 

Aiailablc  Assmtance:  Not  a  gr.mt  program. 
Normally  .iwards  are  made  by  competitive 
process. 

Apnropriations  Sought:  $2,750,000  (6  per- 
cent   of    appropriation    sought    for    Section 

701). 

Past  Appropriations:  FY  1968,  $2,250,000; 
FY  1967.  $1,650,000:  FY  1966,  $500,000. 

Ohiiaations  InrurrrM:  FY  1968.  $1,500,000: 
FY  1967,  $1,649,978.53:  and  FY  1966 — $500,000. 

Average  Assistance:  $50,000  (Average  con- 
tract size:  not  a  loan  or  grant  program). 

A.isi^t.tnce  Prrrrquisitrs:  Otfer  the  best 
proposal  in  ternw  of  cost  and  performance. 

Postgrant  Rcttiiircmcnts:  Varies  with  con- 
tract. 

Washivgton  Contact:  Potential  applicants 
should  address  written  Inquiries  to  the  Direc- 
tor. Offlce  of  Urban  Technology  and  Research. 
There  are  no  'Beneficiaries'  for  this  Pro- 
gram. 

Local  Contact:  Proeram  Is  administered 
from  Central  Office  of  HUD.  Regional  Offices 
are  instructed  to  refer  proposals  to  the  Office 
of  Urban  Technology  and  Research. 

/tpp/icafion  Deudlines:  Varies  with  con- 
tract. 

Approval,  Disapproval  Time:  One  to  three 
months  from  Issuance  of  Request  for  Pro- 
posal. 

NO.  7.170 NATIONAL  DISASTER  STTJDT  IN  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT  ENGINEERING  AND 
DAMAGE  RELATIONSHIPS  IN  CONNECTION  WITH 
EARTHQUAKES 

Authorizing  Statute:  Earthquake  study  au- 
thorized under  the  Southeast  Hurricane  Dis- 
aster Relief  Act  of  1965  (PL.  8»-339). 

Administrator:  Mr.  Henry  B.  Schechter,  Di- 
rector. Offlce  of  Economic  and  Market  Analy- 
sis, HUD. 

Nature  of  Program:  Analysis  selsmlclty  and 
earthquake  damage  data  for  evaluating 
practicality  of  an  earthquake  Insurance  pro- 
gram for  property  owners. 

Eligibility:  Research  groups:  ultimately 
property  owners. 

Ai-ailable  Assistance:  Not  a  grant  program. 

i4ppropriafi0Ti5  Sought:  None. 

Past  Appropriations:  Original  1965  appro- 
priation was  $1  million  for  Flood  and  Earth- 
quake Studies.  Flood  Study  completed  in  1967 
for  $560,000;  balance  for  Earthquake  Study 
to  be  completed  June  1969. 

Ob/iffatioTij  incurred:  FY  1968,  $180,000; 
FY   1966  and   1967.  $380,000. 

Assistant  Prerequisites:  Best  proposal  In 
terms  of  technical  and  professional  capa- 
bility, cost  and  performance. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  The  Secretary  of 
H.U.D.  will  report  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  with  recommendations  concerning 
the  practicality  of  a  national  earthquake  In- 
surance program. 

Local  Contact:  H.UJ).  Regional  Adminis- 
trators. 

i4pprovoJ/i)i<approi'oJ  Time:  One  to  three 


months  from  Issuance  of  Request  for  Pro- 
posal. 

Related  Programs:  This  Agency:  None. 
Other  Federal  Agencies:  U.S.  Geological 
Survey,  Department  of  Interior,  U.S.  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey,  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

NO.  7.172 — URBAN  INFORMATION  AND  TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE 

Authorizing  Statute:  Title  IX,  Demonstra- 
tion Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development 
Act  of   1966    (PL    89-754). 

Administrator:  OjJSce  of  Governmental  Re- 
lations and  Planning  Assistance,  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20410. 

Nature  of  Program:  This  program  gives 
financial  assistance  to  the  States  to  help 
them  extend  information  on  urlxm  needs 
and  available  resources,  and  technical  as- 
sl.-tancc  ser\1ccs.  to  their  communities  under 
10O.(J0O. 

Eligibility:  States,  who  are  to  assist  small 
communities  of  less  than  100.000. 

i4iai/abJc  i4s.'!l,<!fancc.-  Up  to  50  percent  of 
the  cost  of  approved  State  urban  Informa- 
tion and  technical  assistance  programs. 

Use  Restrictions:  Eligible  aid.  Information 
services  and  technical  assistance.  Interrelate. 
Technical  assistance  broadly  Involves  the  use 
of  ."iklUed  personnel  who  provide  personal  ati. 
vlsory  service  or  develop  guidance  materials 
at  the  request  of  local  officials.  Information 
sen,-lce8  generally  involve  an  occasional  or 
continuing  flow  of  data. 

Appropriations  Sought:  FY  1969,  $5,000,000. 
Past  Appropriations:  FY  1968,  $2,200,000. 
Assistance  Prerequisites:  Federal  grant; 
are  available  only  for  approved  program.3 
which  represent  a  substantial  Increase  v.i 
State  assistance  and  services  to  communltlc  . 
Federal  assistance  Is  limited  to  50  percei.t 
of  the  total  cost  of  an  approved  prograir.. 
and  Federal  funds  can  be  expended  only  v:\ 
parts  of  a  State  prograxn  which  represent 
new.  Increased,  or  Improved  activities.  Plrrt 
priority  goes  to  proposals  which  represent 
significantly  Increased  State  expenditures. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Normal  DHUD 
auditing. 

Washington  Contact:  See  Administrator, 
above. 

Local  Contact:  For  Delaware,  728  Wldener 
Building,  Chesnut  and  Juniper  Streets,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania  19107. 

Related  Programs:  This  program  may  be 
combined  with  the  Community  Development 
Training  Program,  and  the  701  Urban  Plan- 
ning Program. 

NO.     7.173 COMMUNITY     DEVELOPMENT 

TRAINING 

Authorizing  Statute:  Title  VIII,  Housing 
Act  of  1964  (PL.  88-660), 

Administrator:  Office  of  Governmental  Re- 
lations and  Planning  Assistance,  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20410. 

Nature  of  Program:  This  helps  States  de- 
velop a  conUnulng  training  program  lor 
State  and  local  employees.  The  obJecUve  of 
the  program  Is  to  aid  States  and  localities 
In  coping  with  community  development 
problems  engendered  by  rapid  urban  growth. 
In  addition  to  Inservlce  training  for  public 
employees.  Title  VIU  authorizes  preservlce 
training  to  increase  the  quantity  of  govern- 
mental manpower. 

Eligibility:  The  State. 

Available  Assistance:  This  is  a  matching 
grant  program.  No  Stote  may  receive  more 
than  10  percent  of  the  total  appropriation 
for  one  year. 

Use  Restrictions:  Training  and  program 
development  directed  toward  urban  commu- 
nity asvelopment.  Inservlce  or  Preservlce 
Training  for  pubUc  employees  Involved  m 
the  community  development  process.  Pro- 
gram development  Includes  studies,  analyses, 
and  evaluaUon  to  determine  occupaUonal 
shortages    or    to    obtain    other    baaic    data 
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needed  to  develop  a  sound,  realistic  training 
program,  and  In  other  ways  to  meet  the 
public  sector  urban  manpower  needs  of  State 
and  local  governments. 

Appropriaticms  Sought:  FY  1969,  $7,000,000. 

Past  Appropriations:  FY   1968,   $3,000,000. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Support  of  New 
or  Expanded  State  Efforts,  Approved  State 
Plan,  and  State  Matching  Funds. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Normal  DHUD 
auditing. 

Washington  Contact:  See  Administrator 
above. 

Local  Contact:  For  Delaware,  728  Wldener 
Building,  Chestnut  and  Juniper  Streets, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  19107. 

Related  Programs:  The  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Fellowship  Program  provides  man- 
agerial training  In  urban  mass  transporta- 
tion: The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Pro- 
gram supports  training  In  the  fields  of  law 
enforcement,  criminal  Justice,  corrections, 
and  crime  prevention;  The  City  Planning 
and  Urban  Studies  Ftellowshlp  Program  pro- 
vides fellowships  for  full-time  graduate  stu- 
dents In  such  fields  as  city  planning,  urban 
studies,  and  other  programs  of  study  which 
are  oriented  to  public  service  careers. 

NO.    7.174 CITT   PLANNING   AND   URBAN   STtTDIES 

FELLOWSHIPS 

Authorizing  Statute:  The  Housing  Act  of 
1964,  Title  VIH,  Part  2.  (P.L.  88-560). 

Administrator:  Division  of  Urban  Man- 
power Development.  Offlce  of  Governmental 
Relations  and  Planning  Assistance.  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
Washington.  DC.  20410.  Telephone:  202-386- 
6087  or  202-386-7463. 

Nature  of  Program:  This  program  Is  In 
response  to  a  critical  national  need  for 
trained  tirban  generalists  and  specialists. 
Its  purpose  Is  twofold :  1 )  to  attract  the  most 
capable  persons  to  the  expanding  field  of 
urban  development:  and  2)  to  encourage 
Institutions  to  Initiate  Innovative  programs, 
and  to  support  those  programs  which  ap- 
proach the  challenge  of  urban  development 
from  the  economic  and  social,  as  well  as 
physical,  points  of  view. 

Eligibility:  Students  enrolled  for  full-time 
study  as  candidates  for  the  M.A.  or  Ph.  D. 
degree  apply  through  a  partlclpatlong  uni- 
versity. Fellowships  are  awarded  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Urban  Studies  Ad- 
visory Board,  comtx>sed  of  nine  members. 

Available  Assistance:  Up  to  $3,000  a  year, 
plus  $500  for  each  dependent  up  to  two. 
Tuition  and  fees  are  paid  directly  to  the 
university  by  DHUD. 

Use  Restrictions:  Awards  are  made  for  pro- 
grams of  study  oriented  to  public  service 
careers  In  urban  affairs. 

Appropriations  Sought:  FY  1969,  $500,000. 

Past  Appropriations:  FT  1967,  $600,000; 
FY  1968,  $600,000. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  A  participating 
university,  who  has  described  its  curriculum 
generally  to  DHUD. 

Washington  Contact:  See  Administrator, 
above. 

I.ocaI  Contact:  The  admissions  office  of  a 
participating  university. 

NO.  7.175 URBAN  CLEARINGHOUSE  SERVICE 

The  Urban  Clearinghouse  Service  Is  being 
designed  as  a  national  center  to  assist  gov- 
ernmental units  at  all  levels,  public  Interest 
groups,  professional  and  trade  associations, 
corporations,  universities  and  other  research 
organizations  obtain  technical  information 
for  developing  solutions  to  community  and 
urban  development  problems.  It  exists  as 
authorized  by  Section  3(b)  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1965,  and  as  further  specified  by  Ex- 
ecutive Order  No.  11297,  August  10,  1966. 

In  collaboration  v^th  such  other  sections 
of  the  Department  that  share  In  the  respon- 
sibility for  Information  services  and  publi- 
cation programs,  the  Urban  Clearinghouse 
Service  will  provide  Information  on: 


(1)  housing  and  urban  development  re- 
search and  demonstration  studies,  arising 
from  both  governmental  and  privately  sup- 
ported programs:  (2)  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams in  the  housing  and  urban  development 
field;  and  (3)  data  on  the  urban  socio-eco- 
nomic environment. 

The  Department  is  currently  in  the  proc- 
ess of  awarding  a  contract  to  a  major  infor- 
mation systems  firm  to  assist  In  the  design 
of  this  facility.  This  contract  will  be  executed 
during  FY  1969  and  the  Clearinghouse  will 
begin  Its  first  operational  stage  during  FY 
1970  provided  that  sufficient  funds  are  ap- 
propriated for  It. 

Depending  upon  the  evaluations  of  the 
recommendations  from  the  above  mentioned 
contract.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  services 
of  the  Clearinghouse  will  be  provided  through 
mall  inquiries,  direct  staff  consultations  and 
referral  activities,  by  a  publication  program 
of  newsletters,  "state-of-the-art"  trend  re- 
ports, compilations  of  directories  and  Individ- 
uals active  In  the  urban  field  and  such  other 
services  which  will  meet  Identified  Informa- 
tional needs  arising  from  the  array  of  HUD 
missions. 

NO.   7.180 MODEL  CITIES   PROGRAM 

Authorizing  Statute:  Title  I  of  the  Demon- 
stration Cities  and  Metropolitan  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966. 

Administrator:  W.  G.  Parr,  Director,  Model 
Cities  Administration,  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development. 

Nature  of  Program:  Title  I  of  the  Demon- 
stration Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development 
Act  of  1966  provides  for  a  new  program  de- 
signed to  demonstrate  how  the  living  envi- 
ronment and  the  general  welfare  of  people 
living  in  slum  and  blighted  neighborhoods 
can  be  substantially  improved  in  cities  of  all 
sizes  and  In  all  parts  of  the  country.  It  calls 
for  a  comprehensive  attack  on  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  physical  problems  In  selected 
sltun  and  blighted  areas  through  concentra- 
tion and  coordination  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  public  and  private  efforts.  The  statute 
provides  for  financial  and  technical  assistance 
to  enable  cities  to  plan,  develop,  and  carry 
out  comprehensive  local  programs  containing 
new  and  imaginative  proposals  to  develop 
"model"  neighborhoods. 

Eligibility:  Any  general  purpose  unit  of  lo- 
cal government. 

Available  Assistance:  A.  Planning  grants, 
up  to  80 '^c  of  total  cost.  B.  Supplementary 
grants,  up  to  80%  of  the  non-Federal  local 
share  of  all  Federal  grant  programs. 

Use  Restrictions:  A.  Planning  grants,  any 
approved  cost  of  planning,  not  Including  pre- 
paring application;  overhead,  or  normal  rent 
or  space  costs.  B.  Supplementary  grants,  any 
cost  of  a  project  In  an  approved  implementa- 
tion program  except  the  cost  of  administer- 
ing a  project  or  activity  assisted  under  an- 
other Federal   grant-in-aid   program. 

Appropriations  Sought:  FY  1969.  $500,000.- 
000. 

Past  Appropriations:  FY  1967,  »11,000,000; 
(none  before);  FY  1968,  $212,000,000  (none 
since ) . 

Obligations  Incurred:  $4,092,000  so  far  in 
1968;  none  in  1967. 

Average  Assistance:  Approximately  $125,000 
so  far. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Program  should 
be  comprehensive,  concentrate  efforts  on  an 
appropriately  designated  neighborhood,  co- 
ordinate public  and  private  service  activities 
at  all  levels,  demonstrate  innovative  propos- 
als, and  should  make  a  substantial  impact 
on  the  quality  of  urban  life  in  that  neigh- 
borhood. Tbe  local  legislative  body  must  ap- 
prove a  resolution  expressing  support  for  the 
program  and  the  corporation  counsel  must 
submit  an  opinion  finding  that  the  applicant 
has  the  authority  to  carry  out  the  program. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Bi-monthly  City 
Demonstration  Agency  report,  and  an  in- 
terim report  two-thirds  of  the  way  through 
the  planning  process.  Evaluation  under  re- 


view now:  some  sort  will  be  required,  and  It 
Is  an  allowable  expense  for  supplemental 
grants. 

Washington  Contact:  Regional  contacts 
preferred,  otherwise  Director  Parr,  1626  K 
Street,  NW.  Washington,  D.C.  20410.  Tele- 
phone: 382-1637. 

Local  Contact:  For  Delaware:  Warren  P. 
Phelan,  Wldener  Building,  1339  Chestnut 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19107.  Telephone: 
215-597-2560. 

Application  Deadlines:  All  past. 

Approval/ Disapproval  Time:  6  months. 

Reworking  Time:  6  months. 

Related  Programs:  Since  the  supplemental 
funds  can  be  used  for  virtually  any  new  pur- 
pose, or  can  be  applied  to  the  city's  share 
of  programs  currently  offered  by  the  Federal 
Government,  all  other  Federal  urban  pro- 
grams are  related.  Particularly  relevant  is  the 
amount  of  urban  renewal  program  author- 
izations solely  designed  for  use  In  model 
neighborhoods. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR   (NO.  8) 
NO.    8.1 TRIBAL   ACCOUNTING   SERVICES 

Administrator:  Assistant  Commissioner, 
Administration,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

Nature  of  Program:  Furnishes  an  account- 
ing service  to  tribes  .and  their  enterprises  In- 
cluding Public  Housing  Authorities,  admln- 
itrative  audits  of  Employment  Assistance 
Caslilers,  and  other  special  accounting  serv- 
ices required  by  the  Bureau.  Special  account- 
ing services  include  cost  studies,  examina- 
tion of  leases  and  other  agreements  for  com- 
pliance OS  well  as  audit  and  reconciliation  of 
various  accounts. 

Washington  Contact:  Chief,  Tribal  Ac- 
counting Services  (See  Directory). 


NO.   8.2- 


-STAFF  TRAINING.   COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT 


Authorizing  Statute:  26  U.S.C.  13. 

Administrator:  Assistant  Commissioner, 
Division  of  Community  Services,  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Nature  of  Program:  The  objectives  of  the 
program  are  to  sensitize  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  staff  better  to  work  with  the  Indian 
tribes  served:  to  teach  techniques  of  com- 
munity development  to  Bureau  staff  and 
other  agencies  working  with  Indians;  de- 
velop Indian  and  other  community  leaders; 
and  to  develop  techniques  for  more  effec- 
tively carrying   out  national   Indian  policy. 

Funding  Use  Restrictions:  For  Training  of 
staff  and  Indian  leadership. 

Appropriations  Sought:  FY  1969,  $200,000. 

Past  Appropriations:  There  was  no  official 
appropriations  for  Community  Development 
Training  in  current  and  past  budgets. 

Obligations  Incurred:  None. 

Washington  Contact:  Community  Devel- 
opment Officer,  Offlce  of  Community  Devel- 
opment. 

Related  Programs:  Community  develop- 
ment training  programs  of  OEO  and  HEW. 

NO.  8.3 CONTRACTS  FOR  COMMUNITY  DEVELOP- 
MENT 

Authorizing  Statute:  25  U.S.C.  13;  25  U.S.C. 
452,  et  seq. 

Administrator:  Assistant  Commissioner, 
Division  of  Community  Services,  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Nature  of  Program:  This  program  has  not 
been  funded  as  yet,  but  is  In  our  1969  budget 
request.  We  hope  to  undertake  pilot  pro- 
grams in  community  development  with  ap- 
propriate unlversltleB  In  the  vicinity  of  In- 
dian reservations  and  with  qualified  private 
contractors. 

Washington  Contact:  Community  Devel- 
opment Officer,  Offlce  of  Community  Devel- 
opment. 

NO.   8.4 ADULT  EDUCATION   COURSES 

Authorizing  Statute:  25  U.S.C.  13. 
Administrator:     Assistant     Commissioner, 
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Dtvlaion  of  Community  Serrlcea.  Bureau  of 
iDdlan  Affairs.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Nature  of  Program:  It  Is  the  reaponslblllty 
of  thla  program  to  provide,  train,  and  coor- 
dinate staff  and  programk  to  the  American 
adult  Indians  on  reservations  In  order  that 
they  may  have  educational  opportunities  to 
meet   their   basic   educational   needs. 

Eligibility  Any  adult  Indian  living  on  a 
reservation. 

Available  Assistance:  Adult  Educators  ar- 
range ( and  sometimes  teach )  classes,  work- 
shops, lectures,  etc. 

Use  Restrictions:  To  provide  Adult  Educa- 
tors, materials,  travel  for  staff,  and  In  some 
cases  special  educational  contracts  with  out- 
side resources. 

AppTopriatioru  Sought:  FT  1969 — 1.5  mil- 
lion. 

Past  Appropriations:  In  1968  1.007  Million: 
In  1967.  707  Thotuand:  and  In  1966  It  was 
not  Identified  as  a  separate  program  unit  but 
was  Incorporated  In  the  total  Education 
Budget. 

Average  Assistance:  There  wa«  only  one 
type  grant  for  FT  1968.  and  that  was  tSO.OOO. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  The  one  contract 
(grant)  mentioned  above,  filed  a  narrative 
and  statistical  report  at  year's  end. 

Washington  Contact:  Coordinator.  Adult 
Education^  Office  of  Community  E>evelop- 
ment. 

Local  Contact:  AREA  Director  (regionally) 
or  the  Superintendent  of  the  Local  Agency 
(State). 

Related  Programs:  There  are  many  Adult 
Education  Programs  carried  on  by  various 
agencies  but  due  to  the  nature  of  the  Indian 
reservation,  few  of  these.  If  any,  are  found  In 
Indian  country. 

NO.    8.3 ACRICCLTtrkAI.    EXTENSION 

Authorizing  Statute:  25  U.S.C.  13;  25  U  S  C. 
4S2  et  seq. 

Administrator:  Assistant  Commissioner, 
Division  of  Community  Services.  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Nature  of  Program:  The  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Program  for  Indians  is  carried  out 
through  contracting  with  state  universities 
and  use  of  Bureau  of   Indian   Affairs  staff. 

Extension  agents  coiinsel  with  Individual 
Indians,  families  and  groups,  on  problems 
concerning  farming,  ranching,  family  eco- 
nomics, homemaking,  youth  development 
through  4-H  End  other  youth  organizations. 

Eligibility:  Indian  Individuals  and  groups, 
such  as  tribes,  who  are  eligible  for  Bureau 
services  are  eligible  for  participation  In  the 
Agricultural  Extension  Program. 

Available  Assistance:  Educational  and 
counseling  assistance  are  available  to  Indians 
through  Agricultural  Extension. 

Use  Restrictions:  Funds  are  spent  for  con- 
tracts with  state  universities  and  for  per- 
sonnel services  of  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
employees. 

Appropriations  Sought:  FT  1969.  $1,906,000. 

Past  Appropriations:  FY  1968,  «1. 780,000; 
FY    1967.    $1,780,000;    FT    1966,    •1,754.142. 

Obligations  Incurred:  FT  to  date  (April 
1968)  1968.  $1,385,517;  FY  1967,  »1,779,510- 
FY  1966,  $1,754,142. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Applicant  must 
be  an  Indian  eligible  for  Bureau  services. 

Washington  Contact:  Community  Develop- 
ment Officer,  Office  of  Community  Develop- 
ment. 

Local  Contact:  See  Biireau  Directory. 

Related  Programs:  This  program  is  op- 
erated in  conjunction  with  the  cooperative 
extension  service — a  Federal.  State  and  coun- 
ty partnership — which  Is  the  educational 
agency  of  the  US.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

NO.  8. a HOUSING  IMPROVEMENT  PROGBAM 

Authorizing  Statute:  25  U.S.C.  13. 

Administrator:  Assistant  Commissioner. 
Division  of  Community  Services.  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs.   Department  of  the  Interior. 

Nature  of  Program:  For  assistance  In  the 
repair,    rehabilitation    and    construction    of 


housing  for  Indians  who  cannot  obtain  such 
assistance  from  other  sources  (including 
Federal  Programs ) . 

Eli0bility:  Indian  families  residing  on 
reservations 

Available  Assistatice:  Orants  for  repair  and 
renovation  of  existing  houses;  construction 
of  new  homes;  and  for  down-payments  for 
home  purchase. 

Appropriations  Sought:  FT  1969.  $5,974,000. 

Past  Appropriations:  FY  1968,  $2,657,000; 
FY   1967.  $1,000,000:    FY  1966,  $1,000,000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  The  current  fiscal 
year  appropriation  is  expected  to  l>e  totally 
obligated.  Funds  are  distributed  to  field  of- 
fices beginning  the  first  of  fiscal  year  and 
are  programmed  according  to  needs  of  reser- 
vations In  Individual  Areas. 

Average  Assistance:  $2,000  for  repair  reno- 
vations— $8,000    for   new    homes. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Must  be  indigent 
Indian  residing  on  reservation. 

Postgrant  Requireynents:  See  Housing  Im- 
provement report  form. 

Washington  Contact:  Chief,  Branch  of 
Housing  Development. 

Local  Contact:  The  program  Is  adminis- 
tered through  BIA  Agency  Superintendents 
under  direction  of  BIA  Area  Directors.  (See 
Bureau  Directory.) 

Application  Procedure:  There  are  no  ap- 
plication forms — money  is  programmed  and 
work  done  on  the  basis  of  individual  need 
established   by   field   staff. 

Related  Programs:  Sanitary  facilities  pro- 
gram of  the  Public  Health  Service — PX.  86- 
121. 

NO.    8.7 — HOUSING    DEVELOPMENT   PROGRAM 

Authorizing  Statute:  25  U.S.C.    13. 
Administrator:     Assistant     Commissioner, 
Division  of  Community  Services,  Biu-eau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Nature  of  Program:  Assist  Indians  In  par- 
ticipation under  Federal  housing  programs. 
The  most  significant  source  of  new  housing 
for  Indians  Is  the  public  housing  program 
administered  by  HUD.  This  HUD  program 
provides  financial  assistance  through  local 
public  housing  authorities  and,  in  the  case 
of  Indians,  the  Housing  Development  pro- 
gram provides  technical  and  administrative 
assistance  as  well  as  training  to  enable  In- 
dians to  participate  in  the  public  housing 
program.  The  Housing  Development  Program 
con  also  provide  similar  assistance  for  the 
construction  and  Improvement  of  Indian 
housing  financed  from  other  public  or  pri- 
vate sources. 

Eligibility:  Federally  recognized  Indian  or- 
ganizations and  individuals. 

Available  Assistance:  Bureau  staff  provides 
technical  and  administrative  assistance  and 
training  to  Indian  organizations  and  Indi- 
vidual Indians.  In  some  instances.  Bureau 
contracts  with  tribes  enabling  them  to  em- 
ploy their  own  construction  super\isors 
rather  than  utilizing  Bureau  employees. 

Use  Restrictions:  Personal  services  related 
expanses  and  contracting  with  Indian  orga- 
nizations. 

Appropriations  Sought:  FY  1969,  $2,578,- 
000. 

Past  Appropriations:  FT  1968,  $1,778,000; 
FT   1967,  $1,179,000:   FT   1966,  $753,000. 

Washington  Contact:  Chief,  Branch  of 
Housing  Development. 

Local  Contact:  Area  of  Agency  Offices. 
(See  Bureau  Directory.) 

Related  Programs:  Public  Housing  Pro- 
gram. Department  of  HUD:  Housing  Im- 
provement Program,  BIA. 

IfO.   8.8— CHtLO  WEITARE  SERVICES  PROGRAM 

Auf/iortztn{r  Statute:  25  U.S.C.  13;  25  U.S.C. 
452^54. 

Administrator:  Assistant  Commissioner,  Di- 
vision of  Community  Ser\-lces,  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Nature  of  Program:  To  provide  child  wel- 
fare services  when  such  services  are  not  avail- 
able from  establishing  child  welfare  agencies. 
Including  arrangements  for   the  protection 


and  care  of  dependent,  neglected,  and  handi- 
capped children,  planning  for  adoption,  and 
securing  appropriate  institutional  care. 

Eligibility:  Dependent,  neglected,  and 
handicapped  Indian  children  of  »4  degree  In- 
dian blood  whose  families  are  residents  of 
Indian  reservations  for  whom  there  Is^no 
other  social  services  available,  or  who  are 
native  children  of  Alaska  or  who  reside 
within  the  Jurisdictions  under  this  Bureau 
in  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 

i4t>ailub/e  Assistance:  Foster  home  care.  In- 
stitutional care  for  the  mentally,  physically, 
and  emotionally  handicapped,  and  adoption 
services. 

Appropriations  Sought:  FT  1969,  $3,337,912. 
Past   Appropriations:   FT    1968.   $2,887,912; 
FT  1967.  $2,867,461;  FT  1966,  $2,526,821. 

Average  Assistance:  The  average  cost  per 
child  per  month  is  currently  $77. 

Assistitnce  Prerequisites:  The  child  and  re- 
sponsible relatives  must  be  in  need  of  fi- 
nancial assistance. 

Contact:  Applications  for  services  are  re- 
ceived by  agency  field  offices  located  on  or 
near  Indian  reservations. 
Application  Deadlines:  None. 
Application  Procedure:  Applications  are  re- 
ceived directly  by  field  agencies  and  the  ap- 
plications are  generally  approved  or  disap- 
proved on  the  same  day  or  within  a  few  days, 
depending  upon  the  extent  of  Investigation 
necessary. 

Related  Programs:  Child  Welfare  Programs 
OS  administered  by  the  State  Departments  of 
Public  Welfare  through  grants  and  aids  from 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  are  related 
programs. 

NO.    8.0 CENERAI.   ASSISTANCE 

Authoricing  Statute:  25  U.S.C.  13. 
Administrator:  Assistant  Commissioner, 
Division  of  Community  Services.  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs.  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Nature  of  Program:  To  provide  necessary 
financial  assistance  to  needy  Indian  families 
and  individuals  living  on  Indian  reservations, 
or  trust  lands  under  BIA  Jurisdiction,  and 
In  Jurisdictions  under  the  Bureau  In  the 
States  of  Alaska  and  Oklahoma. 

Eligibility:  Program  is  limited  to  eligible 
Indian  residents  residing  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions and  in  locations  under  the  Jurisdictions 
In  the  States  of  Alaska  and  Oklahoma. 

Available  Assistance:  Financial  assistance 

iB  provided  to  meet  basic  necessities  of  living. 

that  is.  food,  clothing,  shelter,  utilities,  etc. 

Appropriations  Sought:  FT  1969.  $7,705,523. 

Past  Appropriations:  FT   1968.  $6,555,523; 

FT  1967,  $6,564,002;  FT  1966,  $6,103,688. 

Arera^e  Assistance;  Average  grant  per  per- 
son per  month  Is  currently  $32. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Applicant  must  be 
in  financial  need  to  meet  the  baste  neces- 
sities of  living. 

Confocf.-  Applications  are  received  by 
agency  field  offices  located  on  or  near  Indian 
reservations   ( See  directory ) . 

Application  Deadlines:  There  are  no  appli- 
cation deadlines. 

Application  Procedure:  Applicant  applies 
directly  to  a  field  agency  and  the  applications 
are  approved  or  disapproved  the  same  day 
or  within  a  few  days  depending  upon  the 
applicant's  financial  need  and  the  extent  of 
Investigation  necessary.  Specific  time  lapse 
Information  is  not  statistically  available. 

Related  Programs:  State  Public  Assistance 
Programs  as  administered  by  State  Depart- 
ments of  Public  Welfare  through  grants  and 
aids  from  HEW,  are  related  programs. 

NO.    8.10 LIAISON    WITH    STATE   AND   LOCAL 

WELFARE    PROGRAMS 

Narrative  summary  of  program  follows :  In- 
dian people  who  are  residents  of  Indian  res- 
ervatioiu  or  within  Jurisdictions  under  this 
Bureau  are  eligible  for  many  state  and  local 
welfare  programs  on  the  same  basis  as  all 
other  citizens  of  the  state  or  local  commu- 
nity. Tills  Bureau  has  assumed  a  liaison  re- 
sponsibility to  refer  Indian  p>eople  to  the 
appropriate  agency  and  to  assist  them  to  ee- 
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cure  the  benefits  available  to  them  under 
these  programs.  For  example,  the  Indian 
people  on  reservations  are  eligible  for  public 
assistance  under  the  Social  Security  Act 
(old  age  assistance,  aid  to  the  blind,  aid  to  the 
permanently  and  totally  disabled,  and  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children)  which  are 
administered  by  state  and  local  public  wel- 
fare departments.  When  necessary  Bureau 
field  staff  will  help  Indian  people  to  apply 
for  these  programs,  and  follow  through  their 
applications  to  receive  appropriate  consider- 
ation. 

NO.    8.11— COUNSELLING    AND    CTTIDANCE    IN 
FAMILY    AND    SOCIAL    PROBLEMS 

Brief  narrative  summary  on  DIA  counsel- 
ling program  follows:  This  Bureau  provides 
counselling  services  to  Indian  people  resid- 
ing on  Indian  reservations  or  within  other 
Jurisdictions  under  this  Bureau.  Counselling 
services  cover  the  broad  field  of  family  and 
individual  social  problems,  such  as  marital 
counselling,  parent-child  relationship  prob- 
lems, school  attendance  dependency,  delin- 
quency, financial  money  management  pro- 
gram, etc.  This  program  is  carried  out  in  a 
social  services  approach  in  providing  coun- 
selling to  the  Indian  people.  This  Is  provided 
through  field  agencies  on  reservations  and 
formal  application  is  not  necessary. 

NO.    8.12 AIDS  TO   TRI»ES   IN   IMPROVING   THEIR 

GOVERNMENTS 

Name:  Aids  to  Tribes  in  Improving  Their 
Governments.  Tlie  primary  function  of  the 
Branch  of  Tribal  Operations  is  to  assist  tribal 
governments  develop  techniques  of  govern- 
ment which  will  enable  them  on  a  continu- 
ing basis  to  carry  out  better  their  responsi- 
bilities to  the  tribal  membership.  Our  main 
efforts  are  in  the  form  of  technical  advice 
to  tribal  government*  concerning  their  gov- 
erning and  enrollment  activities. 

Authorizing  Statute:  25  U.S.C.  13;  Indian 
Reorganization  Act  of  June  18,  1934  (48  Stat. 
984) ;  Oklahoma  Inditin  Welfare  Act  of  June 
26,  1936  (49  Stat.  1987);  Alaska  Act  of  May 
1,  1936  (49  Stat.  1250). 

Administrator:  Assistant  Commissioner, 
Division  of  Community  Services.  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Nature  of  Program,:  See  Name. 

Eligibility:  All  federally  recognized  Indian 
tribes  and  members  thereof. 

Available  Assistance:  Technical  assistance 
regarding  organizational  problems,  govern- 
ing documents,  tribal  enactments,  election 
procedures,  Secretarial  functions  In  connec- 
tion with  tribal  delegations,  and  enrollment 
activities. 

Use  Restrictions:  Anything  in  line  with  our 
program  objectives. 

Appropriations  Sought:  FY  1969.  $1,018,000. 

Past  Appropriations:  FT  1968.  $976,000; 
FT  1967,  $976,000;  FY  1966,  $985,000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  None. 

Average  Assistance:  We  make  no  grants  or 
loans. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Recipients  of  our 
services  must  be  federally  recognized  tribes 
or  members  thereof. 

Washington  Contact:  Chief,  Branch  of 
Tribal  Operations   (See  Directory). 

Local  Contact:  (See  Directory). 

Related  Programs:  None. 

NO.   8.13 EMPLOYMENT  ASSISTANCE 

Authorizing  Statute:  25  U.S.C;  25  U.S.C. 
13. 

Administrator:  Assistant  Commissioner, 
Division  of  Community  Services.  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Nature  of  Program:  This  Includes  a  num- 
ber of  programs.  Including  Relocation  of 
Workers,  either  by  the  Direct  Employment 
Program  or  the  Adult  Vocational  Training 
Program,  On-the-Job  Training,  Residential 
Training  Centers,  and  a  Wage  Subsidy  for 
Large  Families. 

Eligibility:  American  Indians  whose  resi- 
dence is  on  or  near  an  Indian  reservation 


under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs. 

Available  Assistance:  Direct  placement  Into 
employment  and  adult  vocational  training 
for  those  In  need  of  a  marketable  skill. 

Use  Restrictions:  Medical  examinations, 
transportation,  subsistence  en  route  to  point 
of  service,  personal  appearance  grants  (clo- 
thing, etc.),  eyeglasses  and  eye  examinations, 
purchase  of  housewares  and  furniture,  ship- 
ment of  household  goods,  family  main- 
tenance at  point  of  service,  health  benefits, 
tuition  and  related  costs,  and  emergency 
financial  assistance. 

Appropriations  Sought:  Total:  $35.677.000 — 
Estimated,  of  which  $10,677,000  Is  for  Di- 
rect Employment  and  $25,000,000  Is  for  Adult 
Vocational  TYalnlng. 

Past  Appropriations: 


Total 

Direct  em-     Adult  voca- 
ployment    tional  training 

1968 

1967 

1966 

$21,097,000 

17.248.000 

14,428.000 

$7,267,000    $13,830,000 
3, 912, 000      13, 336, 000 
3,007,000      11,421,000 

Obligations  Incurred:  No  breakdown. 

Average  Assistance:  $1,706;  Direct  Employ- 
ment, $1,677;  Adult  Vocational  Training, 
$1,722. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Be  in  need  of  em- 
ployment. Be  In  need  of  a  marketable  skill. 

Post  Requirements:  Recipients  to  be  rea- 
sonably and  satisfactorily  employed. 

Washington  Contact:  Chief,  Branch  of  Em- 
ployment Assistance. 

Application  Deadlines:  Tliere  are  no  dead- 
lines. 

Approval/ Disapproval  Time:  At  the  local 
Indian  reservation,  determinations  are  made 
immediately. 

Reworking  Time:  In  Urban  Field  Employ- 
ment Assistance  Offices,  notice  is  immediate. 
At  local  Indian  reservations,  notice  Is  imme- 
diate but  dependent  on  Job  opportunity. 

Related  Programs:  Trading  programs  in 
Labor.  OEO,  and  HEW. 

NO.  8.14 FORESTRY  MANAGEMENT  AND  DEVEL- 
OPMENT, INCLUDING  MARKETING  OP  INDIAN 
TIMBER  AND  ADVICE  ON  TIMBER-RELATED 
ENTERPRISES 

Name:  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Branch  of 
Forestry. 

Authorizing  Statute:  Sections  7  and  8,  36 
Stat.  857,  25  U.S.C.  406,  407;  Section  6,  48 
Stat.  986,  25  U.S.C.  466;  47  Stat.  1417,  25  U.S.C. 
413;  78  Stat.  187. 

Administrator:  Chief,  Branch  of  Forestry, 
under  direction  of  the  Assistant  Commission- 
er, Economic  Development  and  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs,  Department  of  the 
Interior 

Nature  of  Program:  Pull  economic  develop- 
ment and  utilization  of  Indian  forest  re- 
sources for  maximum  economic  benefit  and 
return  to  Indian  owners. 

Eligibility:  Indian  tribes  and  Individual 
Indians. 

Available  Assistance:  Technical  and  ad- 
ministrative assistance  in  forest  manage- 
ment. Including  timber  sales,  protection, 
forest  cultural  practices. 

Use  Restrictions:  Development,  manage- 
ment, and  protection  of  Indian  forest  lands, 
and  protection  of  rangelands  from  wildfires. 

Appropriations  Sought:  FY  1969,  $3,804,000 
(estimate) . 

Past  Appropriations:  FY  1968,  $3,701,000 
(Pay  Cost  supplemental  requested) ;  FY  1967, 
$3,602,000;  FY  1966,  $3,552,000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  FY  1969  (Obliga- 
tions), $2,648,884  (to  March  31.  1968);  FY 
1967,  $3,601,073;   FY  1966,  $3,536,438. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Be  an  Indian 
owner  of  forested  trust  property. 

Washington  Contact:  Commissioner,  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs,  Attention:  Branch  of 
Forestry,  1951  Constitution  Avenue,  NW, 
Washington,    D.C.    20242,    Govt,    line — 183- 


33163;  Outside— 343-3163.  (The  Forestry  Of- 
fice is  physically  located  at  801  19th  St..  NW., 
Room  415.) 

Local  Contact:  Appropriate  Area  Director  or 
the  Agency  Superintendent  of  the  reservation 
Involved. 

Related  Programs:  Forestry  programs  ad- 
ministered by  this  agency  or  other  Federal 
agencies. 

NO.   8.1  S PROTECTION   FROM   FIRE,  DISEASE,    AND 

PETS 

Authorizing  Statute:  Sections  7,  8,  36  Stat. 
857:   69  Stat.  66. 

Administrator:  Chief.  Branch  of  Forestry, 
under  direction  of  the  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner, Economic  Development  and  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs,  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

Nature  of  Program:  Preservation  of  Indian 
lands  in  a  perpetually  productive  state  by 
providing  effective  protection  from  lire,  in- 
sects and  disease. 

Eligibility:  Individual  Indians  and  Indian 
tribes  under  BIA  Jurisdiction. 

At^ailable  Assistance:  Prevention,  prcsup- 
presslon  and  suppression  of  (1)  wildfires  on 
Indian  forest  and  range  lands,  and  (2)  in- 
sects and  diseases  in  forested  areas. 

Use  Restrictions:  Prevention,  presuppres- 
slon  and  suppression  of  wildfires,  forest  in- 
sect and  disease  control  (surveys,  plans  and 
actual  control  work). 

Appropriations  Sought:  1.  Appropriation 
for  Forestry  does  not  designate  amount  for 
"Protection.",  but  expenditures  FY  1967 
were  $773,459. 

2.  Fire  Suppression — Token  appropriation 
of  $140,000;  supplemental  funds  requested 
when  necessary. 

3.  Insect  and  Disease  Control — $125,000  ap- 
propriated to  U-SJ'.S.,  and  transferred  to 
Interior, 

PAST  APPROPRIATIONS 


Activity  Fiscal  year  Fiscal  year  Fiscal  year 

1968  1967  1966 


Fire  suppression $140,000    $140,000      $140,000 

(Supplemental) 1800,000      300,000        186,000 

Insect  and  disease: 125,000     163,000        «,000 


>  Requested. 


OBLIGATIONS  INCURRED 


Project 


Fiscal  year  Fiscal  year  Fiscal  year 
1968  1967  1966 


Fire  suppression    i$713.475    $592,295      $324,546 

Insect  and  disease 82,017      154,802         22,825 


1  To  Mar.  31,1968. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Be  an  Indian 
owner  (individual  or  tribe)  of  trust  or  re- 
stricted forest  or  range  land. 

Washington  Contact:  Commissioner,  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs,  Attention:  Chief 
Branch  of  Forestry,  1951  Constitution 
Avenue,  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20242,  183- 
33163  (Gov't  line);  343-3163  (outside);  For- 
estry Office  is  located  at  801  19th  St.,  NW, 
Room  415. 

Local  Contact:  Appropriate  Area  Director 
or  the  Agency  Superintendent  for  the  reser- 
vation. 

Related  Programs:  Similar  programs  ad- 
ministered by  Bureau  of  Land  Management; 
National  Park  Service;  Bureau  of  Sport  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife,  and  U.S.  Forest  Service. 

NO.   8.16 — SOIL    AND    MOISTURE    CONSERVATION 

Authorizing  Statute:  Tlie  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Act  of  April  27,  1935.  (49  Stat.  163,  16 
U.S.C.  1952  ed.  Sec.  590a) . 

Administrator:  George  W.  Hubley,  Jr.,  As- 
sistant Commissioner,  Economic  Develop- 
ment, Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Department 
of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.C. 

Nature  of  Program:  (1)  Correct  the  rav- 
ages of  erosion  and  depletion.  (2)  Protect 
stUl  productive  land  against  erosion  and  de- 
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plvtlon.  (3)  Improve  the  productivity  of  the 
■oil.  (4)  Prevent  water  and  air  pollution  and 
beautify  the  natural  landscape. 

EligibiUty:  The  Indian  landowner,  trlbee 
or  Individuals,  and  the  leaaees  of  Indian  land. 

Available  Assistance:  Engineering,  aoll 
mapping  and  testing,  conservation  planning 
and  In  some  cases  funds  for  construction  of 
conservation  measures. 

Use  Restrictions:  Funds  can  be  spent  for 
any  or  all  phases  of  the  Soil  and  Moisture 
Conservation  Program  on   Indian  lands 

AjypTopriations  Sought:  PY  1969,  »6.859.000. 

Pa.1t  Appropriations:  FY  19«8.  •6.379.0OO: 
FT  19«a.  •5.379.000;  FT  19M.  W.SOl.OOO. 

Obligations  Incurred:  FT  1968.  (to  March 
31)  •3.772.634;  FT  1967.  •5.378.S08;  FT  1966. 
•5,476.467 

Application  Prerequisites:  To  be  the  owner 
or  user  of  Indian  trust  land. 

Washington  Contact:  Mr.  George  W.  Hub- 
ley.  Jr.  1951  Constitution  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20243;  telephone  343-4591. 

Application  Deadlines:  None. 

Related  Programs:  This  agency — (1)  Real 
Property  Management.  (2>  Real  Estate  Ap- 
praisals. i3i  Range  Management.  (4)  Agri- 
culture Extension  and   (5)    Irrigation. 

Other  Federal  agencies — (1)  USDA.  Soil 
ConservaUon  Service.  Soil  SUblllzatlon  and 
ConservaMon  Service  (ACPi;  (2)  Depart- 
ment of  lB»erlor.  Geological  Survey. 

NO.    a. IT BANGE   LANDS 

Authorizing  Statute:  R.  3.  161,  sec.  6.  48 
8Ut.  986;  5  U.3.C.  22.  26  U  S.C.  466;  R.S. 
465:  2117  as  amended,  sec.  3.  26  Stat.  796. 
sec.  1.  28  Stat.  305.  as  amended;  25  U  S.C.  9. 
179.  397.  345.  402;  sec.  12.  50  Stat.  902;  48 
U.S.C.  2S0K.  Interpret  or  apply  sec.  3,  50 
Stat.  900:  48  U  S.C  250b 

Administrator:  George  W  Hubley.  Jr..  As- 
sistant Commissioner.  Economic  Develop- 
ment. Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Department 
of  the  Interior.  1951  Constitution  Avenue 
N.W  .  Washington,  DC.  20242;  telephone 
202-34a-t591. 

Nature  of  Program:  The  objective  Is  to  as- 
sist Indian  owners  develop  ability  to  direct 
the  proper  conservation  and  use  of  40  mil- 
lion acres  of  Indian  grazing  land.  This  In- 
volves helping  Indians  In  the  development  of 
management  plans  for  the  grazing  land  of 
each  reservation;  the  development  of  range 
water  supplies;  the  granting  of  grazing  priv- 
ileges looking  toward  the  highest  return 
consistent  with  undiminished  future  use; 
and  the  enco'oragement  of  Indian  use  of 
Indian  range  land. 

Eligibility:  Indians  receive  most  of  the 
benefits;  however.  In  some  instances  where 
the  Indians  presently  do  not  use  all  of  the 
range  resource,  non-Indian  permittees, 
through  grazing  permits  Issued  by  the  Res- 
ervation Superintendent,  get  some  benefits. 

Available  Assistance:  Technical  assistance 
to  provide  the  Indian  owners  with  range 
management  plans.  These  plans  provide  for 
the  division  of  the  range  Into  practical  use 
units,  proper  stocking  rates  and  season  of 
use.  and  for  range  Improvement  and  better- 
ment programs  to  obtain  full  use  of  the 
forage  with  sustained  production.  Range 
water  for  livestock  Is  developed  through 
drilled  wells,  paved  catchments,  pipelines, 
etc..  from  a  portion  of  the  range  land  ap- 
propriation. Advisory  and  education  as- 
sistance Is  provided  to  owners  of  Indian  land 
and  livestock  as  to  potentials  for  Improve- 
ment of  the  forage  resource  which  will  In- 
crease their  economic  benefits. 

Use  Restrictions:  Providing  technical  as- 
sistance for  proper  management,  use.  and 
development  of  the  Indian  range  resource. 

Appropriations  Sought:  FY  1969.  •1.785.- 
000. 

Post  Appropriations:  FT  1968.  •1.737.000; 
FY  1967.  »1.737,000;   FY  1966.  Jl,725.000. 

Obligations  incurred:  FT  1968  (as  of  March 
31.  1968).  •1.203.491;  FY  1967,  •1.736.804;  FY 
1966.  •1.717.307. 

Washington  Contact:  See  Administrator. 


Related  Programs:  Other  Federal  agencies 
which  have  range  land  programs  on  public 
lands  under  tbelr  jurisdiction  are  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  and  Folvst 
Service. 

NO.     8.  IS INDUSraiAL     DEVELOPMSNT 

Inasmuch  as  the  programs  do  not  direct 
or  control  grants  or  loans,  an  overview  of 
these  programs  Is  provided  by  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Aff.iirs,  Deijartment  of  the  Interior. 

Following  Is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  program : 

1.  Development  of  Commercial  Recreation 
Facilities:  The  present  staffing  of  this  pro- 
gram Is  small  at  the  present  time  due  to  the 
newness  of  this  concept  In  reservation  de- 
velopment. Some  Indian  areas  have  recrea- 
tional resources  that  are  "ready-to-go". 
Others  fall  Into  the  Intermediate  and  long- 
range  time-phase  development  projects. 
These  will  be  carefully  categorized  to  Include 
planning,  funding,  construction,  financing, 
operations  and  maintenance,  allowing  ample 
time  for  lead-time  training  requirements  to 
facilitate  the  ultimate  objective.  Indian  own- 
ership and  Indian  employment. 

2.  Development  of  Commercial  Enterprises 
and  Opportunities:  This  program  will  con- 
centrate on  the  creation  of  employment  In. 
and  Income  from,  manufacturing  and  proc- 
essing. The  Increasing  Indian  pciyTOll.  now 
approximated  to  be  ^120  million,  creates  new 
markets  and  opportunities  for  Individual  In- 
dian businessmen.  A  recent  review  showed 
700  types  of  franchises  available  to  small  In- 
dian businessmen.  These  opportunities  In  vil- 
lages and  shopping  centers  hold  promise. 

3.  Development  and  Marketing  of  Indian 
Products:  This  portion  of  the  program  Is 
staffed  by  only  one  professional  who  works 
closely  with  Indian  craftsmen  to  help  develop 
markets  for  Indian  arts  and  crafts. 

None  of  our  programs  involve  the  direction 
or  control  of  loan  and  grants  by  this  branch. 

NO.    8.19 INDIAN    nUUGATION     PROCKAM 

Name:  The  construction,  extension,  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  Irrigation  projects 
and  related  ptower  system  located  on  Indian 
reservations  Is  known  as  the  "Indian  Irriga- 
tion Program." 

Authorizing  Statute:  There  is  no  one  au- 
thorizing statute.  Many  of  the  projects  were 
authorized  under  specific  Acts.  Other  proj- 
ects were  authorized  under  either  appropria- 
tion or  general  Acta  of  Congress. 

Administrator:  Mr.  George  W.  Hubley.  Jr.. 
Assistant  Commissioner  of  Economic  Devel- 
opment. Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  Washington,  D.C.;  tele- 
phone 343-4591. 

Nature  of  Program:  The  ultimate  goals  of 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  for  the  Indian 
people  are  maxlmuna  economic  self-suffi- 
ciency, equal  participation  In  American  life 
and  equal  citizenship  privileges  and  respon- 
sibilities. The  Bureau  Is  working  toward  the 
attainment  of  these  goals  through  two  basic 
programs,  one  of  which  Is  education,  and  the 


other  Is  the  economic  development  of  reser- 
vation resources.  One  of  the  approaches 
through  economic  development  of  reserva- 
tion resources  Is  the  development  of  all  suit- 
able Irrigable  land  on  Indian  reservations  as 
a  means  of  providing  a  better  standard  of  liv- 
ing for  resident  reservation  Indians. 

Development  of  Indian  Irrigation  projects 
under  such  conditions  must  necessarily  be 
correlated  with  and  become  an  Integral  part 
of  the  total  reservation  program.  For  exam- 
ple. If  the  economy  of  the  reservation  Is  built 
around  a  livestock  program,  then  feed  pro- 
duced on  irrigable  land  will  be  the  predomi- 
nant crop  In  quantities  sufficient  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  livestock  in  connection  wltli 
fully  developed  grazing  lands. 

On  those  Indian  reservations  where  the 
generation  and /or  the  transmission  and  dis- 
tribution of  power  are  an  Integral  part  of  the 
Irrigation  project,  such  power  systems  not 
only  are  serving  their  primary  purpose  of 
furnishing  electrical  energy  for  project  pur- 
poses, but  furnish  power  under  contract  to 
residents  of  the  reservations  and  to  local  In- 
dustrial and  commercial  enterprises  on  or 
adjacent  to  the  reservation.  Often  times  the 
power  furnished  by  these  projects  is  the  only 
source  of  power  available. 

Eligibility:  Irrigation  project  programs  arc 
for  the  primary  purpose  of  serving  Individ- 
ual Indian-owned  lands  and  tribal  lands 
However,  non-Indian  landowners  within  the 
reservation  and  project  also  receive  beneflt.s, 
but  are  required  to  pay  the  full  cost  of  any 
service  received  as  a  result  of  the  project. 

Available  Assistance:  The  assistance  avail- 
able Is  the  construction  of  irrigation  facili- 
ties to  serve  Indian-owned  lands  and  the  Im- 
provement and  rehabilitation  of  such  facili- 
ties from  time  to  time  as  may  be  required  .as 
well  as  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
facilities  or  systems.  In  those  Instances 
where  Indians  are  required  to  pay  O&M 
charges,  funds  are  available  for  the  payment 
of  such  charges  when  the  Indians  are  finan- 
cially unable  to  pay.  Technical  assistance  is 
also  available  to  the  Indians. 

Use  Restrictions:  Funds  made  available 
under  the  irrigation  program  may  be  ex- 
panded for:  (1)  surveys.  Investigations  and 
plans  for  Irrigation  and  power  facilities  on 
Indian  reservations;  (2)  protection  of  In- 
dian water  rights;  (3)  construction  extension 
and  rehabilitation  of  Indian  irrigation  prot- 
ects and  related  piower  systems;  (4)  purchase 
of  water  and  reservoir  storage  and;  (5)  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  Irrigation  and 
power  facilities  and  systems  serving  Indian- 
owned  lands. 

Appropriations  Sought:  Appropriated 
Treasury  Funds — Construction  funds  FY 
1969,  •5.721.000;  Operation  and  Maintenance 
funds  FY  1969.  •1.379.000.  Assessment  Col- 
lections and  Power  Revenues — Anticipated 
Irrigation  Operation  and  Maintenance  .As- 
sessment Collection.  •3.692.000;  Anticipated 
revenue  from  sale  of  power,  83,200.000.  Total. 
•  13,992,000. 
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PAST  APPROPRIATIONS 


Fiscal  year  1966    Fiscal  year  1967    Fiscal  year  1968 


Construction  (Traasury) 

Operation  and  mainlanance (Treasury) 

Operation  and  mamtenan<e(collections) ............ 

Power  revenue(collactions) 

Total 

OBLIGATIONS  INCURRED 


jn, 996,860 

J10.66S.000 
1.211.000 
3.406.800 
2.842,000 

{9.693.000 

1.280.  COO 

1.213.  COO 

3. 223. 500 

3. 255.  COO 

2.683.920 

2.876.000 

18.884.280 

18, 124,  BOO 

17,037.000 

Fiscal  year  1966    Fiscal  year  1967  Fiscal  year  1968> 


Coostruc«ion(Tr«as«ry)t $12,503,754  J10,175,082            W.203.468 

Operation  and  maintenance (Treassry) 1,270,73b  1,210,800                "^.997 

Operation  and  nnainlenance(colleelioiia)> »3,939,619  '4,435,662            =2.742,482 

Power  re¥enues(collection$)> 2,672,243  2,701,424              2,174,488 

<  1968  obliiaiions  are  as  ol  Mar  31  I96S. 

1  Includes  prior  year  unobligated  funds. 

•liKlud ed  obligations  oMunds  translerrM)  into  Uie  0.  t  M.collaction  account  irom  0.  &  M.  Treasury  account 


Washington   Contact:   See   Administrator. 

Local  Contact:  The  responsible  Regional 
officials  for  the  Irrigation  program  are  the 
Area    Directors. 

Related  Programs:  A  program  related  to 
Indian  Irrigation  administered  by  this 
agency  Is  the  Soil  and  Moisture  Conserva- 
tion program  on  Irrigated  farm  lands.  Pro- 
grams related  to  Indian  irrigation  that  are 
administered  by  other  Federal  agencies 
include  the  US.  Geological  Survey,  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  and  Corps  of  Engineers. 
However,  normally  these  Federal  agencies 
perform  services  for  Indians  or  on  Indian 
lands  only  when  requested  to  do  so  by  the 
Bureau   of   Indian   Affairs. 

NO.     8.20 OtTTDOOR     RECREATION 

AuthoHzing  Statute:  R.S.  161.  sec.  6.  48 
Stat.  986;  5  USC  22.  25  USC  466:  R.S.  465; 
2117  as  amended,  sec.  3,  26  Stat.  795,  sec.  1, 
28  Stat.  305,  as  amended;  25  USC  9,  179.  397, 
346,  402;  sec.  12.  50  3tat.  902;  48  USC  250K. 
Interpret  or  apply  s«c.  3,  50  Stat.  900;  48 
USC  250b,  26  USC  2. 

Administrator:  George  W.  Hubley,  Jr..  As- 
sistant Commissioner  (Economic  Develop- 
ment) ,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Department 
of  the  Interior.  1951  Constitution  Ave.  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  202112;  telephone  202-343- 
4591.  I 

Nature  of  Program:  Indian  reservations 
contain  many  outdoor  recreation  resource 
opportunities  which  should  be  developed  to 
provide  the  full  economic  potential  return 
to  the  Indian  owners.  In  1966.  there  were  In 
excess  of  7,148,000  visitor-days  use  of  In- 
dian outdoor  recreation  resources.  Visitors 
to  Indian  reservations  now  .spend  approxi- 
mately 50  cents  per  visitor  day  on  reserva- 
tions. In  comparison,  most  recent  ptiblished 
estimates  Indicate  v'laltors  to  national  parks, 
including  travel  to  and  from  the  park,  spend 
from  •9.50  to  $15.50  per  day.  The  average 
rtsltor  to  a  national  forest  spent  $13.50  per 
day  and  typical  visitor  to  a  State  park  spent 
S8.00  per  day.  The  goal  of  this  program  Is 
to  obtain  Increased  expenditures  for  use  of 
recreation  and  tourlBt  facilities  on  Indian 
land.  In  addition  to  the  income  produced  for 
Indians,  development  of  recreational  oppor- 
tunities will  create  more  Jobs  which  are  at- 
tractive to  the  Interests  and  capabilities  of 
Indians.  It  can  also  provide  managerial  pub- 
lic relations  exposure  and  training  to  Indians 
and  will  enable  Indians  to  more  easily  ad- 
vance from  small  campground,  fish  and  wild- 
life management  enterprises  to  the  more 
sophisticated  managerial  responsibilities  of 
commercial  enterprises  such  as  motels,  lodges, 
stores,  ski  resorts,  etc. 

Development  of  reservation  outdoor  recre- 
ation resources  will  create  the  attraction  and 
increased  visitor-day  use  which  In  turn  will 
provide  the  base  for  satellite  conunerclal  en- 
terprises such  as  motels,  laundromats,  service 
stations,  fishing  and  hunting  supply  stores, 
etc. 

Eligibility:  The  Indians  will  derive  the  eco- 
nomic benefits,  whereas  the  outdoor  recrea- 
tion activity  provided  by  the  resource  will  be 
enjoyed  by  the  general  public  as  well  as  the 
Indians. 

Available  Assistance:  The  intent  is  to  pro- 
vide assistance  for  development,  improve- 
ment and  rehabilitation  of  the  fish  and  wild- 
life envlrormient.  water  oriented  activities 
and  facilities  (non-commercial)  reqxilred  for 
general  public  use  on  Indian  lands.  User  fees 
collected  should  be  sufficient  to  provide  op- 
eration and  maintenance  requirements.  Pres- 
ently many  Indian  owners  of  outdoor  recrea- 
tion resource  potentials  cannot  participate  In 
other  federal  and  state  programs  because  of 
lack  of  matching  funds  to  be  provided  by  the 
Indian. 

J7se  Restrictions:  Funds  may  be  spent  for 
construction  of  dams  for  lakes  which  will 
provide  environment  for  fishing,  water  ori- 
ented sports,  camp  and  picnic  grounds;  en- 
hancement of  scenic,  historic,  and  nattire 
areas  through  overlooks,  access  roads,  foot 


and  horse  trails;  interpretation  centers;  im- 
provement of  forage  areas  for  increasing 
game  and  wlldblrd  numbers. 

Appropriations  Sought:  FY  1969.  •200,000. 

Past  Appropriations:  None.  FY  1969  will  be 
the  lirst  year  this  program  Is  specifically 
funded. 

Obligations  Incurred:  None. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Annual  reports 
which  will  show  visitor  days  use,  user  fees 
collected,  and  amount  of  fees  used  for  op- 
eration and  maintenance. 

Washington  Contact:  See  Administrator. 

Jtelated  Programs:  Related  programs  In- 
clude those  administered  by  Bureau  of  Out- 
door Recreation.  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife.  National  Park  Service.  Bureau 
of  Land  Management,  Corps  of  Engineers,  and 
Forest  Service  for  public  lands. 

NO.      8  21— CREDIT      AND      FINANCING      PROGRAM, 
BITREAU    OF    INDIAN    AFFAIRS 

Authoriging  Statute:  Tliere  is  no  one  au- 
thorizing statute.  Many  of  the  projects  were 
authorized  under  specific  Acts.  Other  projects 
were  authorized  under  either  appropriation 
or  general  Acts  of  Congress. 

Admitiistrator:  Tlie  Branch  of  Credit  and 
Financing  conducts  staff  activities  related  to 
providing  loans  to  Indians  and  Indian  orga- 
nizations; aids  them  in  obtaining  funds  for 
financing  commercial,  industrial,  agricul- 
tural, and  other  developmental  activities, 
and  in  the  use  of  tribal  funds  for  the  same 
purposes.  Indians  and  their  organizations 
are  furnished  advice  and  guidance  In  finan- 
cial and  other  business  practices.  The  Bu- 
reau operates  on  three  administrative  levels. 
I.e..  Washington,  Area,  and  Agency. 

Washington    Office:     Robert    L.    Bennett, 
Commissioner.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior;  Georee  W.  Hubley, 
Assistant    Commissioner.    Division    of    Eco- 
nomic   Development;    Albert    Huber.    Chief, 
Branch  of  Credit  and  Financing,  1951  Con- 
stitution Ave.  N.W.,  Washington,  DC.  20242. 
Nature  of  Program:  Lack  of  access  to  .ade- 
quate sources  of  credit  Is  one  of  the  most 
serious  problems  confronting  Indian  self-.id- 
vr.ncement.    Private    investments    in   under- 
developed areas  and  to  a  largely  undeveloped 
people  often  are  not  available,  or  are  avail- 
able only  at  excessive  cost.  Indian  produc- 
tion usually  Is  insumcient  to  meet  high  costs. 
Indian  credit  needs  cannot  be  met  without 
Federal  action.  The  specific  goal  of  the  pro- 
gram Is  to  increase  the  capital  available  for 
.Tdequate   development   of   Indian   resources, 
both  physical  and  human,  to  a  jKilnt  where 
Indians  will  enjoy  a  suitable  standard  of  liv- 
ing from  their  ovsn  productive  efforts:  where 
they    will   have    assumed    responsibility   for 
utilization  and  management  of  their  own  re- 
sources;  and  where  they  will  be  integrated 
politically   and   socially   into  American   Ufe. 
Tribes  that  have  funds  of  their  own  avail- 
able are  helped  and  encouraged  to  use  their 
own  moneys  to  advance  their  economic  de- 
velopment. Those  that  do  not  have  funds  of 
their  own  are  assisted  in  obt,-anlng  financing 
from  customary  lenders,   both   Governmen- 
tal   (non-Bureau)    and    non-Govemmental. 
Indians  unable  to  obtain  financing  from  cus- 
tomary lenders  are  eligible  for  loans  from  a 
revolving  fund  authorized  by  the  Congress. 
The  Government  makes  loans  (1)  to  Indian 
organizations  to  enable  them  to  make  loans 
to  their  members  and  associations  of  their 
members;    to    establish    and    operate    tribal 
business  enterprises;  to  encourage  industries 
to  locate  on  or  near  Indian  reservations  to 
provide  employment  for  Indians;  and  to  en- 
able tribes  to  pay  for  expert  assistance  in 
connection  with  the  preparation  and  trial  of 
claims    pending    before    the    Indian    Claims 
Commission,  and   (2)    to  Indian  cooperative 
associations  and  individual  Indians  Ineligible 
for  loans  from  tribes. 

Eligibility:  Tribes  and  other  Indian  orga- 
nizations, and  indUndual  Indians  are  eligible 
for  loans.  Loans  from  the  revolving  fund  to 
individual   Indians,    either   direct   from   the 


United  States  or  from  Indian  organizations, 
are  restricted  to  those  of  more  than  one- 
quarter  degree  of  Indian  blood. 

Available  Assistance:  Assistance  In  obtain- 
ing financing  from  customary  lenders,  and 
in  administering  credit  programs  conducted 
with  tribal  funds,  and  with  funds  borrowed 
from  the  United  States. 

Use  Restrictions:  Tlie  basic  legislation  (25 
U.SC.  470)  authorizes  loans  "•  *  •  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  .such  tribes  and  of  their  mem- 
bers •   •   •". 

Appropriations  Sought:  FY  1969.  $450,000 
for  loans  for  expert  assistance. 

Past  Appropriations:  FY  1968,  $450,000; 
FY  1967.  None:  FY  1966.  None. 

Obligations  Incurred:  FY  19G8.  $2,282,774 
(to  April    1,   1968);    FY   1967,  $2,366,524;    FY 

1966,  $2,395,141. 
Average  Assistance:  Records  Jire  not  main- 
tained on  the  average  size  of  loans  to  Indian 
organizations,  and  any  "average"  would  be 
meaningless  because  of  the  length  of  time 
the  revolving  fund  has  been  operating  In- 
volving increasing  price  levels,  and  the  viuled 
purposes  for  which  loans  are  made.  On  loans 
to  individual  Indians,  the  record  to  June  30, 

1967,  is:  Loans  over  $1,000,  14.322;  $501- 
$1,000.  8.501;  $101-3500,  19,480;  less  than 
$100.  4.988.  Totiil.  47,291. 

Assistance  Prereciuisites:  Applications  must 
show  a  reasonable  prospect  of  repayment. 
The  purpose  of  the  loan  must  be  for  eco- 
nomic development  (Including  loans  for  edu- 
cational purposes.)  Applicants  must  also 
show  that  they  are  unable  to  obtain  Unan- 
clng  elsewhere  on  reasonable  terms  and  con- 
ditions. Indian  tribes  that  have  funds  on 
deposit  in  the  Treasury  or  el.sewhere  are 
required  to  tise  their  own  funds  before  a 
loan  from  the  Btireau's  revolving  fund  may 
receive  approval. 

Postgrant  Hequirements:  Applicants  are 
required  to  .-idhere  to  operating  plans  In- 
cUided  in  all  loan  agreements  over  $1,000 
unless  the  loans  are  fully  secured.  Tliey  are 
also  required  to  conform  to  repayment  sched- 
ules. Tlie  Bureau  follows  the  policy,  when 
loan  installments  are  due,  of  "collect,  ex- 
tend, or  liquidate". 

Wa.^hington  Contact:  See  Administrator 
for  address.  Telephone  numbers  .are  as  fol- 
lows: Mr.  Bennett,  343-2111;  Mr.  Hubley, 
343-5704;    Mr.  Huber,  343-4274. 

Application  Deadlines:  Tliere  are  no  dead- 
lines. Most  tribes,  however,  do  not  accept 
applications  during  the  last  two  weeks  of 
each  fiscal  year. 

Approval/ Disapproval  Time:  Data  are  not 
available. 
Reworking  Time:  Data  are  not  available. 
Related  Programs:  The  program  is  related 
to  credit  programs  of  other  Federal  Credit 
Agencies.  I.e.,  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
Federal  Housing  Administration,  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  Rural  Electrification 
Administration,  Sm.all  Business  Administra- 
tion, Economic  Development  Administration, 
etc. 


NO.    8.22 SUMMER    PROGRAMS    FOR    INDIAN 

CHILDREN    AND    YOUTH 

Authorizing  Statute:  25  U.S.C.  13. 

Administrator:  Assistant  Commissioner. 
Division  of  Education,  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Nature  of  Program:  The  objective  of  the 
program  is  to  provide  wholesome  activi- 
ties for  Indian  Children  and  Youth.  These 
activities  are  designed  to  improve  academic 
achievement,  to  broaden  the  Indian  Child's 
background  through  enriching  field  trips, 
and  cross  cultural  pursuits,  to  provide  job 
opportunities  and  to  extend  the  range  of 
recreational  opportunities  available  to  In- 
dian children  and  youth. 

Eligibility:  Indian  people  residing  on  or 
near  reservation  areas  are  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate In  these  programs. 

Available  Assistance:  Eligible  Indian  stu- 
dents may  attend  Public  Schools  during  the 
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•ununer  and  cbArge  any  tuition  co*t  to  th« 
■umzner  program  account. 

Use  ReatTictions:  Tuition  oo«t«  for  Public 
School  sununer  programs,  enriching  field 
trips,  admission  to  fine  arU  cultural  events. 
suppUea  for  academic  and  recreational  ac- 
tlTlUes. 

Appropriations  Sought:  FT  1969,  t950,000. 

Past  AppropriatiOTU :  (950,000  In  each  ot 
rr  196«,  FT  1967,  FT  1966. 

Obligations  Incurred:  BnUre  amount  obli- 
gated In  each  case. 

Average  Assistance:  No  grant  or  loan  since 
the  Bureau  operates  program  directly.  Funds 
are  allocted  to  its  13  administrative  azeeta  and 
agencies  on  the  basis  of  scope  and  range  of 
the  programs. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Biireau  adminis- 
trative Areas  submit  plans  that  have  been 
prepared  at  the  local  level  to  the  Central 
OfiBce  for  review  and  funding.  Programs 
funded  after  extensive  consultation  with 
Area  and  Agency  officials. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Reports  on  sum- 
mer program  activities  are  due  In  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  Central  Office  on  Sep- 
tember 1  of  each  year. 

Washington  Contact:  Chief,  Program  De- 
velopment (Legislation). 

Local  Contact:  Area  Directors  and  Super- 
intendents- of  Cherokee,  Seminole,  and  Mlc- 
coonkee  Agencies. 

Related  Programs:  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity operates  summer  Head  Start  Pro- 
grams on  some  Indian  Reservations.  The 
Department  of  Labor  operates  Neighborhood 
Touth  Corp  programs  on  some  Indian  Reser- 
vations. 

NO.  8.23 — B>CCATION  Of  INDIAN  CHILOBEN  IN 
rXDERAL   SCHOOLS 

Authorization  Statute:  35  U.S.C.  13. 

Administrator :  Charles  N.  Zellers,  Assistant 
Commissioner  ( Education ) ,  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs,  Division  of  Education,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.C. 
30242. 

Nature  of  Program:  The  objectives  of  the 
program  are  to  |>rovlde  education  for  Indian 
children  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau 
who  do  not  have  access  to  adequate  public 
education  opportunities. 

Eli0bility :  Indians  of  one-fourth  or  more 
degree  Indian  blood  who  are  members  of 
tribes  for  which  the  Federal  Oovernment 
has  trust  responsibility,  who  reside  on  or 
near  reservation  areas,  and  who  do  not  have 
access  to  adeq^late  public  education 
opportunities. 

Available  Assistance:  Education  In  Federal 
schools  at  elementary,  secondary  levels. 

Use  Restrictions:  All  necessary  expenses 
of  school  operations;  excluding  capital 
expenditures. 

Appropriations  Sought:  FT  1969,  MS,- 
966.000. 

Past  Appropriations:  FT  1968,  $74,962,000; 
FT  1967,  $72,243,000;  FT  1966,  $64,919,000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  FT  1968,  Not  avail- 
able; FT  1967.  $71,543,000;  FT  1966, 
$64,395,000. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Ellglblllty  re- 
quirements described  above. 

Washington,  Contact:  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner (Education);  see  above. 


NO.   8.24 — HICHI 


CDCCATION   PBOCaAM 


Authorizing  Statute:  25  U.S.C.  471. 

Administrator:  Charles  N.  Zellers,  Assist- 
ant Commissioner  (Education),  Biireau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  Division  of  Education.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.C. 
20242. 

Nature  of  Program:  Scholarship  aid  to 
Indian  students  enrolling  in  degree-granting 
accredited  colleges  and   universities. 

Eligibility:  Indians  of  V4  or  more  degree 
Indian  blood  who  are  members  of  tribes  for 
which  the  Federal  Oovernment  has  trust  re- 
sponsibility and  who  have  financial  needs 
that  cannot  be  met  from  other  sources. 


Available  At*ist*nce:  Grants  to  Indi- 
viduals. 

Use  Restrictions:  Tuition  and  fees,  books 
and  supplies,  room  and  board,  and  other 
incidental  expenses  connected  wttb  school 
attendance 

Appropriations  Sought:  FT  1969,  $3,000,000. 

Past  Appropriations:  FT  1968,  $2,248,000; 
FT  1967,  $1,998,000;   FT  1966.  $1,400,000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  FT  1968,  Not  avaU- 
able:  FT  1967,  $1,913,330;  FT  1966,  $1,388,696. 

Average  Assistance:  $811  in  1967. 

Assistance  Prerequisites :  la  order  to  receive 
assistance  the  student  must  show  ability  to 
do  college  work,  and  must  have  financial 
needs  that  cannot  be  met  from  other  sources. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Individual  prog- 
ress reports. 

Washington  Contact:  Olenn  C.  Lundeen. 
Chief.  Branch  of  Public  School  Relations. 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,   Washington,  DC. 

Local  Contact:  Area  Office  having  Juris- 
diction over  the  agency  office  where  indi- 
vidual is  enrolled  as  a  tribal  member. 

Application  Deadlines:  May  for  stmimer 
sessions.  August  1  for  the  regular  school 
term. 

Related  Programs:  Vocational  Training 
Program  administered  by  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  under  provisions  of  Public 
Law  959,  25  trs.C.  309. 

The  College  Work- Study  Program;  Na- 
tional Defense  Student  Loans;  Educational 
Opportunity  Grants.  Guaranteed  Loan  Pro- 
gram; all  administered  by  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. U.S.  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion  and    Welfare. 

NO.    8  25 — ASSISTANC*    TO    PUPILS    IN    NON- 
FEDERAL   SCHOOLS PUBLIC    SCHOOLS 

Authorizing  Statute:  26  US.C.  452. 

Administrator:  Charles  N.  Zellers,  Assistant 
Commissioner  ( Education  > ,  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  Division  of  Education,  Department  of 
the  Interior,  Washington,  D.C.  20242. 

Nature  of  Program:  Supplementary  finan- 
cial aid  to  eligible  public  school  districts. 

Eli0bility:  Public  school  districts  having 
unmet  financial  needs  related  to  the  presence 
of  large  blocks  of  tax-exempt  Indian  owned 
lands  within  the  districts,  and  relatively 
large  numbers  of  Indian  children  enrolled  in 
their  schools.  Aid  Is  extended  after  all  other 
sources  of  funds  have  been  exhausted. 

Available  Assistance:  Supplementary  finan- 
cial assistance. 

Use  Restrictions:  Normal  school  operating 
costs,  exclusive  of  capital  outlay,  and  ex- 
penses of  special  activities  undertaken  to 
meet  the  educational  needs  of  Indian  chil- 
dren. 

Appropriations  Sought:  FT  1969,  $13,352,- 
000. 

Past  Appropriations:  FT  1968,  $9,952,000: 
FT  1967.  $9,452,000;  FT  1966,  $8,654,000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  FT  1968.  Not  avail- 
able; FT  1967.  $9,510,000;  FY  1966.  $8,584,000. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Show  evidence  of 
need  for  supplemental  funds  to  maintain  an 
adequate  school  after  evidence  of  reasonable 
tax  effort  and  receipt  of  all  other  aids. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Annual  statisti- 
cal and  evaluative  reports  following  close  of 
school  year. 

Washington  Contact:  Glenn  C.  Lundeen. 
Chief.  Branch  of  Public  School  Relations. 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Washington,  D.C. 

Related  Programs:  Federal  Impact  legisla- 
tion. Public  Laws  815  and  874.  81st  Congress, 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education. 

NO.  s.26 — coNsrmucnoN  or  buildincs  and 

UTILITUS 

Authorizing  Statute:  26  U.S.C,  13. 

Administrator:  Assistant  Commissioner 
for  Engineering,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

Nature  of  Program:  This  program  covers 
the  construction,  major  repair,  and  improve- 
ment of  buildings,  utilities  and  other  fa- 
cilities, including  schools  and  office  build- 


ings required  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs in  carrying  out  the  overall  Bureau 
program. 

Eligibility:  Members  of  Indian  tribes  for 
which  the  Federal  Government  has  trust  re- 
sponsibility, who  meet  ellglblllty  require- 
ments for  education  In  Bureau-operated 
schools  or  for  other  services  extended  by 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Available  Assistance:  Direct  Federal  fund- 
4ng. 

Appropriations  Sought:  FT  1969,  $26,578.- 
000. 

Past  Appropriations:  1968,  $30,673  million; 
FT  1967.  $44,947,000;   FT   1966.  $13,234,000. 

NO.  8. 30^  FEDERAL  RKCLAMATION  PROJECT 
PROGRAM 

Authorizing  Statute:  Federal  Reclamation 
Laws  (Act  of  June  17.  1903.  32  Stat.  388.  and 
Acu  amendatory  thereof  or  supplementary- 
thereto) . 

Admtnistrator:  Floyd  E.  Domlny,  Commis- 
sioner of  Reclamation,  Room  7664.  Interior 
Building;    telephone  302-343-4157. 

Nature  of  Program:  The  basic  objective  of 
the  Federal  Reclamation  Project  program  as 
authorized  In  1902  was  to  reclaim  and  settle 
the  arid  and  semi-arid  West  through  Irriga- 
tion. The  original  authorization  has  been 
expanded  over  the  years  to  encompass  all 
aspects  of  multipurpose  water  resource  de- 
velopment including  not  only  irrigation  but 
municipal  and  Industrial  water  supplies,  hy- 
droelectric power,  flood  control  and  river 
regulation,  recreation,  and  fish  and  wildlife 
enhancement.  Under  this  program,  the  Bu- 
reau plans,  constructs,  and  operates  storage 
dams  and  reservoirs,  diversion  structures, 
power,  generation  and  transmission  facilities, 
water  conveyance  and  distribution  systems, 
and  related  structures.  Elach  Reclamation 
project  must  be  specifically  authorized  for 
construction  by  the  Congress  on  the  basis  of 
planning  reports  demonstrating  the  economic 
Justification  for  and  financial  feasibility  of 
the  project.  Costs  associated  with  the  Irriga- 
tion, municipal  and  Industrial  water  supply, 
and  hydroelectric  energy  are  fully  reimburs- 
able by  the  water  and  power  users  and  a 
part  of  the  costs  assigned  to  the  fish  and 
wildlife  functions  must  be  borne  by  State 
or  local  entitles.  The  remaining  costs  repre- 
sent investment:  for  general  purposes  and 
are  generally  nonreimbursable.  The  Bureau'.s 
activities  are  generally  confined  to  the  17 
Western  States. 

Eligibility:  The  direct  beneficiaries  of  the 
Federal  Reclamation  Project  program  are  the 
water  and  power  users  and  those  benefiting 
from  the  flood  control,  recreation,  and  fish 
and  wildlife  enhancement  aspects. 

Available  Assistance:  There  are  no  loans 
or  grants  available  under  this  program  ex- 
cept that  under  certain  conditions  the  Bu- 
reau Is  authorized  to  make  loans  to  Irriga- 
tion organizations  for  construction  of  irri- 
gation distribution  systems  on  authorized 
Federal  Reclamation  projects  In  lieu  of  Fed- 
eral construction. 

Use  Restrictions:  The  funds  appropriated 
to  the  Bureau  for  the  Federal  Reclamation 
program  are  available  for  the  planning,  coii- 
struction,  rehabilitation  and  betterment,  and 
operation  and  maintenance  of  Reclamation 
projects  serving  the  functions  of  irrigation. 
municipal  and  Industrial  water,  hydroelec- 
tric power,  flood  control,  recreation,  and  fish 
and  wildlife. 

Appropriations  Sought:  FT  1969  (for  plan- 
ning, construction,  operation  and  mainte- 
nance). $271,845,000. 

Past  Appropriations:  For  planning,  con- 
struction, operation  and  maintenance — FT 
1968.  $286,258,000;  FT  1967,  $300,301,000;  FT 
1966,  $301,699,000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  For  planning,  con- 
struction, and  operation  and  maintenance, 
exclusive  of  contributions  and  advances  by 
non-Federal  Interests — FT  1968  (est.).  $281.- 
677.000;  FT  1967.  $286,903,000;  FT  1966,  $306,- 
312.000. 
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Washington  Contact:  See  Administrator. 

Local  Contact:  None  for  Delaware. 

Related  Programs:  The  only  other  related 
program  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation is  the  Small  Reclamation  Projects 
program.  There  are  a  number  of  related  water 
resource  development  programs  administered 
by  the  various  States  and  the  other  Federal 
agencies.  The  principal  Federal  agencies  arc 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  Department  of 
the  Army  and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

NO.     8.31 — SMALL     RECLAMATION     PROJECTS     ACT 
LOAN    PROGRAM 

Authorizing  Statute:  PL.  984,  84th  Con- 
gress (70  Stat.  1004,  as  amended) . 

Administrator:  Commissioner.  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  Departnrtent  of  Interior. 

Nature  of  Program :  Authorizes  loans  of  up 
to  $6,500,000  for  water  resource  development 
programs  In  the  17  westernmost  States  and 
Hawaii  having  a  total  cost  of  less  than  $10,- 
000,000  and  which  must  be  primarily  for  Ir- 
rigation. 

Eligibility:  Non-Federal  organizations  hav- 
ing the  authority  to  contract  with  the  United 
States. 

Available  Assistance :  Federal  loans  for  wa- 
ter use  purposes  and  grants  for  flood  control, 
fish  and  wildlife,  and  recreation. 

Use  Restrictions:  Water  resource  develop- 
ments related  to  distinct  or  complete  units 
or  undertakings  primarily  for  irrigation  but 
can  Include  municipal  and  industrial  water 
supplies,  flood  control,  recreation,  fish  and 
wildlife,  water  pollution  control,  and  hydro- 
electric power  generation  purposes. 

Appropriations  Sought:  FTT  1969,  $2,374,000. 

Past  Appropriations :  FY  1968  (est.)  $6,690,- 
161;  FT  1967,  $4,261,254;  FY  1966,  $3,226,992. 

Obligations  Incurred:  FY  1968  (est.)  $6,- 
156,578;  FY  1967,  $3,582,225;  FY  1966.  $4,- 
317,524. 

Average  Assistance:  Loans  average  about 
$2,300,000. 

Assistance  Prerequisites :  Must  demonstrate 
engineering  and  financial  feasibility,  availa- 
bility of  adequate  water  rights,  ability  to  re- 
pay the  loan  in  full  in  less  than  50  years,  and 
satisfaction  of  conformance  with  other  statu- 
tory and  policy  requirements  related  to  na- 
tional Interest;  must  obtain  approval  of  the 
Governor  of  the  State,  and  must  sign  a  satis- 
factory repayment  contract. 

Posfjfrant  Requirements:  Annual  account- 
ing and  engineering  facility  review  and  pay- 
ment of  annual  organization  financial  ob- 
ligations. 

Washington  Contact:  Commissioner,  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation.  Attn:  Robert  G.  Corn- 
stock,  18th  and  E  3ts.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20240;  telephone  202-343-5275. 

Local  Contact :  None  for  Delaware. 

Application  Deadlines :  No  deadline  dates. 

Approt'oi/CisoppromJ  Time:  6  months  to 
1  year. 

Reworking  Time:  Seldom  occurs. 

Related  Programs:  Similar  programs  for 
water  resource  development  by  Department 
of  Agriculture.  PL.  566.  83rd  Congress. 

NO.    8.32 ATMOSPHERIC    WATrR    RESOURCES 

PROGRAM 

Authorizing  Statute:  Act  of  Congress  of 
June  17,  1902  (32  Stat.  388).  and  acts 
nmendatory  thereof  or  supplementary 
thereto.  The  Atmospheric  Water  Resources 
Program  was  initiated  under  Public  Works 
.Appropriations.  Senate  Report  1097,  87th 
Congress.  First  Session,  1962. 

4dmtntstrafor.-  Mr.  B.  P.  Heliport.  Chief 
Engineer.  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Building 
t)7.  Denver  Federal  Center.  Denver,  Colorado 
80225. 

Nature  of  Program:  Through  a  comprehen- 
sive program  of  applied  scientific  research. 
we  are  developing  a  practical  technology  lor 
augmenting  the  National  water  supply  at 
least  475  million  acre-feet  annually  by  1985 
through  weather  modification. 

Eligibility:  Educational  institutions.  State 


and  Federal  agencies,  individuals  and  pri- 
vate organizations  have  all  been  recipients 
of  research  contracts.  About  90  per  cent  of 
this  program  is  accomplished  by  research 
contracts. 

Available  Assistance:  Research  contracts 
with  specific  goals  are  made  available  through 
negotiation.  No  grants  are  made. 

Funding  Use  Restrictions:  For  all  types  of 
scientific  and  engineering  research  and  en- 
vironmental investigations  associated  with 
precipitation  modification. 

Appropriations  Sought:  $5,015,000  in  FY 
1969. 

Past  Appropriations:  FY  1968,  $5,118,000; 
FY  1967,  $3,750,000;  FY  1966.  $2,980,000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  FY  1968,  $4,506,000; 
FY  1967,  $3,735,000;   FY  1966,  $2,970,000. 

Average  Assistance:  $150,000  is  the  average 
for  a  research  contract. 

A.fsistance  Prerequisites:  Capable  and  will- 
ing to  do  a  required  research  project  within 
a  coordinated  program. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Contract  ends 
and  final  payment  is  made  upon  acceptance 
of  final  report  of  the  research. 

Washington  Contact:  Mr.  T.  W.  Mermel, 
Assistant  to  the  Commissioner,  (Research), 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Room  7639,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  Building;    343-4272. 

Local  Contact:  Dr.  A.  M.  Kahan,  Chief, 
Office  of  Atmospheric  Water  Resources,  lo- 
cated in  the  Office  of  Chief  Engineer,  Build- 
ing 67,  Denver  Federal  Center,  Denver,  Colo- 
rado 80225.  Telephone  (202)  233-3611,  ext, 
2056. 

Application  Deadlines:  No  deadlines  for 
proposals. 

Approval/ Disapproval  Time:  About  6 
months  from  receipt  of  acceptable  proposal 
to  initiation  of  contract. 

Related  Programs:  The  Water  Resources 
Engineering  Research  activity  in  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation.  Other  weather  modification 
research  by  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
the  Environmental  Science  Services  Admin- 
istration, the  Forest  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

NO.     8.35 ^TRAINING     GRANTS     AND     RESEARCH 

FELLOWSHIPS 

Authorizing  Statute:  Section  5  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  as 
amended   (33  U.S.C.  466  et  seq.). 

Administrator:  Mr.  Joe  G.  Moore,  Com- 
missioner, FWPCA.  Department  of  Interior. 

Nature  of  Program:  Training  grants  are 
awarded  to  universities,  colleges  and  other 
public  and  private  institutions  to  expand 
the  base  of  training  and  education  In  the 
causes,  control  and  prevention  of  water 
pollution  and  for  the  purpose  of  Increasing 
the  professional,  scientific,  and  technical 
manpower  in  this  field.  Research  fellowships 
are  awarded  to  Individuals  for  specialized 
research  training  in  institutions  of  their 
choice  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
number  of  scientists  qualified  to  carry  on 
independent  research  in  water  supply  and 
pollution  control. 

Eligibility:  Training  grants  may  be  award- 
ed to  public  and  private  agencies  and  insti- 
tutions and  to  individuals.  Research  fellow- 
ships may  be  awarded  to  any  qualified 
individual. 

Appropriations  Sought:  Research  Fellow- 
ships. FY  1969.  $600,000;  Training  Grants. 
FY  1969,  $3,750,000. 

Past  Appropriations:  Research  Fellow- 
ships—FY  1968.  $633,000;  FY  1967,  $710,000; 
FY  1966.  $617,000.  Training  Grants — FT 
1968.  $3,367,000;  FY  1967,  $2,910,000;  FY 
1966.  $2,500,000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  Research  Fellow- 
ships—FY  1968.  $564,785;  FY  1967.  $709,995; 
FY  1966.  $616,997.  Training  Grants — FY  1968, 
33.367,000;  FT  1967,  $2,908,842;  FT  1966, 
•$2,499,999. 

Average  Assistance:  For  Research  Fellow- 
ships, $6,400.  For  Training  Grants,  $47,000. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Awards  are  made 


on  the  basis  of  scientific  and  technical  re- 
View,  competence  of  individuals,  and  con- 
tribution toward  meeting  program  objec- 
tives. Review  of  proposals  is  made  by 
Intramural  and-or  extramural  panels  and 
individuals  as  appropriate.  Tliere  are  no 
matching  requirements  for  training  grants 
or  research  fellowship  awards.  In  the  case 
of  training  grants,  it  is  expected  that  the 
institution  receiving  the  grant  will  bear 
some  of  the  project  cost. 

Washington  Contact:  Additional  informa- 
tion may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  Re- 
search and  Development,  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  633  Indiana  Avenue, 
N.W.,  Washington,  DC.  20242.  Dr.  Leon 
Weinberger,  Assistant  Commissioner  for  Re- 
search &  Development. 

Approval /Disapproval  Time:  If  application 
complete  In  all  respect,  approximately  2 
months. 

Reworking  Time:  Approximately  1  month. 

NO.    8.36— GRANTS    FOR   COMPREHENSIVE    BASIN 
PLANNING 

Authorizing  Statute:  Section  3(c)  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as 
amended  (33  U.S.C.  466  et  seq.). 

Administrator:  Mr.  Joe  G.  Moore.  Commis- 
sioner. FWPCA,  Department  of  Interior. 

Nature  of  Program:  The  purpose  of  tills 
grant  program  is  to  pay  a  portion  of  the  ad- 
ministrative expenses  of  planning  agencies 
which  are  developing  comprehensive  water 
quality  control  and  pollution  abatement 
plans  for  river  basins  or  portions  thereof. 

Eligibility:  Any  agency  which  qualifies  as 
a  planning  agency  under  the  terms  of  Sec- 
tion 3(c)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act,  as  amended. 

Appropriations  Sought:  FY  1969,  $2,000,000. 

Past  Appropriations:  FY  1968,  $500,000;  FY 
1967,  none;  FY  1966,  none. 

Obligations  Incurred:  FY  1968,  1967,  1966 — 
none. 

Aiero<;e  Assistance:  FY  1968  is  the  first  year 
in  which  funds  have  been  available  under 
this  section  of  the  Act.  To  date,  there  is  no 
experience  on  which  to  base  an  average  grant 
size. 

A.^sistance  Prerequisites:  A  grant  may  be 
made  at  the  request  of  the  Governor  of  a 
State  or  a  majority  of  the  governors  when 
more  than  one  State  is  involved.  To  qualify 
for  a  grant,  the  agency  must  provide  for  ade- 
quate representation  of  appropriate  State, 
interstate,  local  or  (when  appropriate)  inter- 
national interests  in  the  basin  or  portion 
lliereof  involved.  The  agency  must  be  capable 
of  developing  an  effective  and  comprehensive 
plan  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  set 
forth  in  Section  3(c)  (2)  of  the  Act.  No  grant 
may  be  made  for  a  period  exceeding  three 
years.  No  Federal  grant  may  exceed  50  percent 
of  the  administrative  expenses  of  the  plan- 
ing agency. 

Washington  Contact:  Additional  informa- 
tion may  be  obtained  from  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  633  Indiana  Avenue 
N.W..  Washington,  D.C.  20242.  Dr.  Allan 
Hirsch,  Assistant  Commissioner  for  Program 
Plans  and  Development. 

Local  Contact:  An  agency  must  make  its 
application  through  the  Governor  of  the  Stale 
involved,  or  through  a  majority  of  the  gov- 
ernors if  more  than  one  State  is  Involved. 
Agencies  applying  for  grant  funds  should  con- 
tact the  appropriate  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration  Regional  Office.  The 
plan  must  be  developed  in  accordance  with 
Section  3(c)(2)  of  the  Act. 

Approval/ Disapproval  Time:  If  application 
complete  in  all  respects,  approximately  2 
months. 

Reworking  Time:  Approximately  1  month. 

NO.     8.37 — RESEARCH,     DEVELOPMENT,     AND 
DEMONSTRATION    GRANTS    AND    CONTRACTS 

Authorizing  Statute:  Sections  5  and  6  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as 
amended  (33  U.S.C.  466  et  seq.) 
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Adminiatrator  Mr.  Jo«  O  Uoor«.  CommU- 
■toner.  FWPCA.  Department  of  Interior. 

Sature  of  Program:  Grant*  and  contract* 
are  awarded  to  support  and  promote  the  co- 
ordination of  research,  development  and 
demonstration  projects  (Including  basic  and 
applied  research  studies.  Investigations  and 
experiments)  relating  to  the  causes,  control 
and  prevention  of  water  pollution.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  general  authorization,  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended 
authorizes  grants  and  contracts  In  the  fol- 
lowing specific  areas:  (1)  Practicable  mean* 
of  treating  municipal  sewage  or  other  water- 
borne  wastes  to  remove  the  maximum  po«- 
slble  amounts  of  phyvlcal,  chemical  and  bio- 
logical pollutant*  to  restore  water  quality 
for  repeated  reuse:  (2)  Improved  method* 
and  procedures  to  Identify  and  measure  the 
effects  of  pollutant*  on  water  uses,  includ- 
ing those  pollutant*  created  by  new  tech- 
nological development:  (3)  Methods  and 
procedure*  to  evaluate  the  effect*  on  water 
quality  and  uses  of  augmented  streamflows 
to  control  water  pollution  not  susceptible  to 
other  means  of  abatement:  (4)  Assisting  the 
development  of  projects  to  demonstrate  new 
or  improved  methods  of  controlling  discharge 
Into  any  waters  of  untreated  or  Inadequately 
treated  sewage  or  other  wastes  from  storm 
•ewers  Or  combined  storm-sanitary  sewers: 
(5)  Asslaflng  the  development  of  projects  to 
demonstrate  advanced  waste  treatment  or 
water  purification  methods  or  new  or  Im- 
proved methods  of  Joint  treatment  system* 
for  municipal  and  industrial  wastes:  (6)  Re- 
search and  demonstration  project*  for  pre- 
venting pollution  of  waters  by  Industry.  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to,  treatment  of 
Industrial  waste. 

Eligibility:  Contract*  may  be  awarded  to 
public  or  private  agencies  and  Institution* 
and  to  Individual*.  Oranta  for  general  re- 
search and  development,  and  projects  in  area* 
(1).  (2).  (3) .  and  (6)  above,  may  be  made  to 
public  or  private  agencies.  Institutions  and  to 
Individuals.  Orants  in  area*  (4)  and  (5)  above 
may  be  awarded  only  to  States,  munici- 
palities or  Intermunlclpal  or  Interstate  agen- 
cies concerned  with  water  pollution  control. 

i4 pproprioMonj  Sought:  Section  5  Research 
for  FY  1969.  $6,500,000;  Section  5  Demon- 
•traUon  FY  1969.  »2.5OO.0OO:  Section  6  Re- 
search. Development  grants  and  contracts 
FY  1969,  $28,300,000. 

Post  ApprooriatUms:  Section  5  Research — 
FY  1968.  $6,500,000;  FY  1967.  $6,470,000;  FY 
1968.  $6045.000.  Section  5  DemonstraUon — 
FY  1968.  $2,500,000;  FY  1967.  $3,049,000;  FY 
1966.  $2,165,000.  Section  6  Research.  Devel- 
opment grants  and  contract* — FY  1968.  $28.- 
OOO.OOO;  FY  1967,  $20,000,000;  FY  1966.  $20.- 
000.000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  Section  5  Research — 
FY  1968.  $3,927,060;  FY  1967.  $6,426,641;  FY 
1966,  $5,970,383.  Section  5  Demonstration — 
FY  1968.  $1,535,294;  FY  1967.  $3,028,755;  FY 
1966.  $2,164,656  Section  6  Research  Devel- 
opment grants  and  contracts — FY  1968.  $12.- 
711.508;  FY  1967,  $3,789,788:  FY  1966.  $19,- 
785.481. 

Average  Assistance:  Section  5  Research, 
$26,441:  Section  5  Demonstration,  $43,267: 
Section  6  Research.  Development.  $167,258. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Projects  to  re- 
ceive grant  or  contract  support  are  selected 
on  the  basis  of  their  sclentlflc  and  technical 
merit  and  their  contribution  to  meeting  pro- 
gram needs.  There  are  on  matching  requlre- 
menu  for  contracts.  For  grant*,  the  following 
limitations  apply:  For  projects  dealing  with 
storm  or  combined  sewers  (area  (4)  above) 
and  advanced  waste  treatment  and  water 
purification  methods  or  demonstration*  of 
joint  treatment  systems  (area  (5)  above),  no 
Federal  grant  may  exceed  75  percent  of  the 
estimated  reasonable  cost  of  the  project.  For 
projects  In  preventing  pollution  by  Industry 
(area  (6)  above),  no  grant  may  exceed 
$1,000,000  or  70  percent  of  the  project  cost. 

Washington  Contact:  Additional  Informa- 
tion may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  Re- 


search and  Development.  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution CX}ntroi  Administration.  n.S.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  633  Indiana  Avenue 
N.W..  Washington.  DC.  30342.  Dr.  Leon  Wein- 
berger. Assistant  Conunlslsoner  for  Research 
&  Development. 

Local  Contact:  Requests  for  proposals  for 
contracts  are  made  through  the  Commerce 
Business  Daily.  Unsolicited  proposals  for  con- 
tracts, and  proposals  for  grant*  In  areas  (1). 
(3),  (S),  and  (6)  are  made  to  the  Office  of 
Rese.TTch  and  Development,  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Admlnlstrrxtlon.  Grants  in 
areas  (4)  and  (5)  must  be  approved  by  the 
State  w.iter  pollution  control  agency  prior 
to  processing  by  the  appropriate  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration  Re- 
gional Office. 

Approval,  Disapproval  Time:  If  application 
complete  in  all  respects,  approximately  2 
months. 

Reioorking  Time:  Approximately  1  month. 

NO.     S.3S STATE    AND    INTXBSTATS    ACKNCT 

PaOCKAM    CXANTS 

Authorising  Statute:  Section  7  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended 
(33  use  466  et.  seq  ) . 

Administrator:  Mr.  Joe  G.  Moore.  Commis- 
sioner. FWPCA,  Department  of  Interior. 

Nature  of  Program:  The  purpose  of  these 
grants  Is  to  assist  State  and  Interstate  agen- 
cies In  meeting  the  costs  of  establishing  and 
maintaining  adequate  measTires  for  the  pre- 
vention and  control  of  water  pollution.  In- 
cluding the  training  of  personnel  of  public 
agencies. 

Eligibility:  Grants  are  available  to  States 
and  to  Interstate  w.iter  pollution  control 
agencies  as  defined  in  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control   Act.   as  amended. 

Available  Assistance:  Section  7(c)  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as 
amended,  ^>eclfles  that  the  State  and  Inter- 
state agency  program  grant  funds  be  allotted 
to  the  several  States  on  the  basis  of  popula- 
tion, firuuiclal  need  and  the  extent  of  the 
water  pollution  problem.  By  regulation,  a 
basic  grant  of  $13,000  is  allotted  to  each 
State:  of  the  balance  of  funds  available, 
66^3  percent  Is  allotted  on  the  b:isls  of  popu. 
latlon  weighted  by  the  reciprocal  of  per 
capita  income  and  33 'j  percent  on  the  basis 
of  the  extent  of  the  water  pollution  problem 
(16-3  percent  according  to  the  relative  den- 
sity of  population  and  16  ^^  percent  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  Industrial  establish- 
ments discharging  Industrial  wastes).  The 
Act  does  not  specify  the  basis  for  allotting 
funds  to  Interstate  agencies.  In  the  past,  the 
sum  available  to  Interstate  agencies  has  t}een 
allotted  .-unong  eligible  agencies  on  the  same 
general  basis  as  State  allotments.  In  terms 
of  data  on  population  covered,  financial  need, 
and  extent  of  the  water  pollution  problem. 
The  basic  grant  of  $12,000  Is  not  made  to 
Interstate  agencies. 

Appropriations  Sought:  FY  1989,  $10.- 
000.000. 

Post  Appropriations:  FY  1968.  $10,000,- 
000:  FY  1967.  $5,000,000;  FY  1966,  $5,000,000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  FY  1968  (est).  $8.- 
600.000:  FY  1967.  •4,577,8«4;  FY  1966. 
$4,809,537. 

Average  Assistajtce:  Grants  are  awarded 
based  on  a  formula  of  income,  population, 
and  pollution  need.  Grants  vary  based  on 
size  of  state  In  relation  to  formula. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  The  matching  re- 
quirements for  States  and  Interstate  agen- 
cies vary  according  to  per  capita  Income, 
except  that  the  Federal  share  may  not  be 
more  than  66^3  percent  of  the  cost  of  carrying 
out  an  approved  Stale  or  Interstate  agency 
plan,  nor  less  than  33 '3  percent  of  the  cost. 
The  matching  percentage  for  each  State  or 
Interstate  agency  Is  related  Inversely  to  the 
per  capita  income  of  the  State  or  group  of 
States.  The  Federal  share  for  Guam,  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  Is  66^3  percent. 

Washington  Contact:  Additional  Informa- 
tion may  be  obtained  from  the  Federal  Water 


Pollution  Control  Administration,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  633  Indiana  Ave- 
nue NW,  Washington,  DC  30342  Dr.  Allan 
Hlrsch,  Assistant  Commissioner  for  Program 
Plans  and  Development. 

i4pprot>aJ/D<aopprot>aI  Time:  If  application 
complete  In  all  respects,  approximately  2 
months. 

Reworking  Time:  Approximately  1  month. 


NO.  8.39 — CBANTS  FOR  WASTE  TREATMENT  WORKS 
CONSTRUCTION 

Authorising  Statute:  Section  8  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended 
(33  use  466  et  seq). 

Administrator:  Mr.  Joe  G.  Moore,  Commis- 
sioner. FWPCA,  Department  of  Interior. 

Nature  of  Program:  These  grants  are  made 
to  States,  municipalities,  Intermunlclpal  or 
Interstate  agencies  to  assist  In  the  construc- 
tion of  waste  treatment  works,  including  In- 
tercepting and  outfall  sewers,  which  are 
needed  to  prevent  discharge  of  Inadequately 
treated  sewage  or  other  wastes. 

Eligibility:  The  Act  authorizes  grants  to 
any  State,  municipality,  or  Intermunlclpal 
or  interstate  agency  for  the  construction  of 
necessary  waste  treatment  works.  A  munici- 
pality Is  defined  In  the  Act  to  mean  any  city, 
town,  borough,  county,  parish,  district,  or 
other  public  body  created  by  or  pursuant  to 
State  law  and  having  Jurisdiction  over  dis- 
posal of  sewage,  industrial  wastes,  or  other 
wastes,  and  an  Indian  tribe  or  an  au- 
thorized Indian  tribal  organization. 

Available  Assistance:  The  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended,  provides 
that  the  first  $100,000,000  of  funds  appro- 
priated for  the  construction  of  sewage  treat- 
ment works  shall  be  allotted  among  the 
States  as  follows:  ( 1 )  50  percent  of  such  sum 
In  the  ratio  that  the  population  of  each  State 
bears  to  the  population  of  all  the  States, 
and  (2)  50  percent  of  each  sum  In  the  ratio 
that  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the 
per  capita  income  of  the  United  States  by  the 
per  capita  Income  of  each  State  bears  to  the 
sum  of  such  quotients  for  all  States.  The 
1965  amendments  to  the  Act  specified  that 
any  appropriation  In  excess  of  $100,000,000 
will  be  allotted  to  the  States  on  the  basis  of 
relative  population  only.  Under  the  Act, 
sums  allotted  to  a  State  which  are  not  ob- 
ligated within  six  months  following  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  allotted  shall  be 
reallotted  to  other  States  having  approved 
projects  for  which  grants  have  not  been  made 
because  of  lack  of  funds.  Prior  to  reallot- 
ment.  these  funds  may  be  used  to  finance 
supplemental  grants  for  projects  where  the 
need  for  sewage  treatment  works  Is  attribut- 
able In  part  to  a  Federal  installation  or  Fed- 
eral construction  activity.  (For  projects  on 
which  construction  was  started  after  June 
30,  1966,  and  which  are  approved  by  the 
State  water  pollution  control  agency  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  but  were  con- 
structed without  Federal  assistance  or  with  a 
lesser  amount  of  Federal  assistance  than  au- 
thorized by  law  because  of  a  lack  of  Federal 
funds,  such  projects  may  be  eligible  for 
reimbursement  of  State  or  local  funds  used  If 
adequate  funds  had  been  available. 

Appropriations  Sought:  FY  1969,  $225,- 
000,000. 

Past  Appropriations:  FY  1968,  $203,000,000; 
FY   1967.  $150,000,000;   FY  1966,  $121,000,000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  FY  1988  (est.)  $174,- 
442,092;  FY  1967,  $133,921,950;  FY  1966, 
$118,079,000. 

Average  Assistance:  FY  1967,  $180,600 
(average). 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Section  8(b)  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as 
amended  by  the  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act 
of  1966.  specifies  that  prior  to  July  1,  1967,  a 
grant  may  not  exceed  30  percent  of  the  esti- 
mated reasonable  cost  of  construction  or 
$1,200,000,  whichever  is  smaUer,  or  $4,800,000 
In  the  case  of  multlmunlclpal  projects.  After 
July  1,  1967,  the  dollar  Umltatlons  are  re- 
moved and  the  grant  may  b«  40  percent  II 
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the  State  also  contributes  at  least  30  percent 
and  60  percent  If  the  State  also  contributes 
25  percent  and  the  project  is  in  conformity 
with  enforceable  water  quality  standards.  In 
metropolitan  areas  the  grant  may  be  In- 
creased by  10  percent  If  the  project  is  In 
conformity  with  a  comprehensive  metropoli- 
tan plan  (Section  8(f)).  Grantees  are  re- 
quired to  pay  all  cost*  not  covered  by  the 
Federal  grant  and  to  assure  proper  and  ef- 
ficient operation  of  the  treatment  works 
after  completion. 

Washington  Contact:  Additional  Informa- 
tion may  be  obtained  from  the  Division  of 
Construction  Grants.  Office  of  Facilities  Man- 
agement. Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administration,  US.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 633  Indiana  Avenue.  NW.  Washington. 
DC.  20242.  Mr.  Tliomas  Ferry.  Director,  Di- 
vision of  Construction  Grants. 

Local  Contact:  The  construction  grants 
program  Is  administered  in  cooperation  with 
the  State  water  pollution  control  agencies. 
Application  forms  are  obtained  from  the 
State  agencies  which  review  the  completed 
applications  for  conformance  with  State 
water  pollution  control  plans  and  establish  a 
priority  for  grants.  Following  State  action, 
the  applications  are  sent  to  the  appropriate 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Administra- 
tion Regional  Office  for  processing. 

Approval /Disapproval  Time:  If  application 
complete  in  all  respects,  approximately  2 
months. 

Reworking  Time:  Approximately  1  month. 

Related  Programs:  Other  Federal  legislation 
pertaining  to  Federal  grants  for  waste  treat- 
ment facilities  and  related  projects,  are :  ( 1 ) 
The  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
of  1965  (Public  Law  89-4)  which  permits  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  to  increase 
contribution  from  other  Federal  Programs  In 
Appalachla  up  to  80  percent  of  project  costs. 
(2)  The  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1965  (Public  Law  89-117)  which  permits 
the  U.S.  Department  Of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  to  make  grants  and  loans  for 
basic  water  and  sewer  facilities.  (3)  The  Pub- 
lic Worlts  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965  (Public  Law  89-136)  which  authorizes 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  to  make 
grants  and  loans  for  public  works  In  econom- 
ically distressed  area  (4)  1965  Amendments 
to  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1961  (Public  Law  89-240) 
which  authorizes  the  supply,  waste  treatment 
and  disposal  facilities.  Detailed  information 
may  be  obtained  from  Washington  headquar- 
ters or  local  ofl^ces  of  these  Federal  depart- 
ments. 

NO.    8.45 F7SHERtES    LOAN    PROGRAM 

Authorizing  Statute:  Sec.  4,  70  Stat.  1119 
as  amended  ( 16  U.S.C.  742c) . 

Administrator:  Branch  of  Loans  and 
Grants,  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries.  U.S. 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

Nature  of  Program:  Broad  objective  of  the 
program  is  to  provide  financial  assistance, 
when  otherwise  unavailable  on  reasonable 
terms,  which  will  aid  the  commercial  fishing 
industry  In  bringing  about  a  general  upgrad- 
ing of  vessels  and  gear. 

suability:  Any  citizen  of  the  U.S.  who 
meets  eligibility  requirements. 

Available  Assistance:  Direct  loans. 

Use  Restrictions:  For  financing  and  refi- 
nancing the  cost  of  purchasing,  constructing, 
equipping,  maintaining,  repairing,  or  operat- 
ing new  or  used  commercial  vessels  or  gear. 

Appropriations:  Loans  are  made  from  a 
revolving  fund  for  which  $20  million  has 
been  authorized  and  $13  million  has  been 
appropriated.  No  further  appropriations  are 
contemplated  for  the  coming  fiscal   year. 

Obligations  Incurred:  FY  1968,  $3.8  million; 
FY  1967,  $3.2  million;  FY  1966,  $1.9  million. 

Average  Assistance:  Average  is  about 
824,000. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Qualifications 
and  basic  limitations  are  established  In  sec- 
tions 250.4  and  250.5  of  the  Rules  and  Regu- 


lations (Title  50,  Wildlife  and  Fisheries;  Sub- 
chapter F,  Aid  to  Fisheries;  Part  250,  Fish- 
eries Loan  Fund  Procedures) .  Generally, 
these  indicate  that  any  citizen  carrying  on 
commercial  fishing  who  cannot  otherwise 
obtain  credit  at  reasonable  terms  is  eligible 
to  apply  and  should  fill  out  the  required  form 
(Sec.  260  7). 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Loans  are  re- 
viewed annually — oftener  if  necessary. 

Washington  Contact:  C.  E.  Peterson.  Chief, 
Branch  of  Loans  and  Grants,  Bureau  of  Com- 
mercial Fisheries,  1801  North  Moore  Street, 
Arlington.  VirRinla  22209;  Telephone  703- 
557-4693,   703-557-4G25,   and   703-557-4626. 

Local  Contact:  For  Delaware,  try  either; 
P.  J.  O'Hara,  Branch  of  Loans  and  Grants, 
Biu-eau  of  Commercial  Fisheries,  408  Atlantic 
Avenue.  Boston.  Massachusetts  02210;  tele- 
phone 617-223-7744;  or  Billy  P.  Greer,  Branch 
of  Loans  and  Grants,  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries,  144  First  Avenue  South.  St.  Peters- 
burg, Florida  33701;  telephone  813-893-3147. 

Application  Deadlines:  None. 

Approval / Disapproval  Time:  45  to  60  days. 

Retcorking  Time:  About  1  week. 

Related  Programs:  This  Bureau  also  ad- 
ministers the  Fishing  Vessel  Mortgage  and 
Loan  Insurance  Program  and  the  Fishing 
Vessel  Construction-Differential  Subsidy 
Program. 

NO.        r..46 — FISHING       VESSEL       CON.SIRUCTION- 
OIFFERENTIAL    SUBSIDY    PROGRAM 

Authorizing  Statute:  74  Stat.  212  (46 
U.S.C.   1401-1413).  as  amended. 

AUmini.'itrator:  Branch  of  Loaiu  and 
Grants.  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries, 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Nature  -Of  Program:  Purpose  of  this  pro- 
gram is  to  correct  the  inequity  which  exists 
in  the  cost  of  constructing  U.S.  commercial 
fishing  vessels.  Its  objective  is  to  upgrade 
the  domestic  commercial  fishing  fleet. 

Eligibility:  Any  citizen  of  the  U.S.  who 
meets  the  eligibility  requirements. 

Available  Asxistcncc:  A  direct  grant  of  the 
dollar  difference  between  the  cost  of  con- 
struction in  a  domestic  shipyard  and  the  cost 
of  construction  in  a  representative  foreign 
shipyard,  or  50  percent  of  the  domestic  cost, 
whichever  is  less. 

Use  Restrictions:  Construction  of  U.S. 
commercial    fishing   vessels. 

Appropriations  Sought:  F^  1969  $6  mil- 
lion. 

Past  Appropriations:  FY  1968.  $6  million; 
FY   1967,  $3  mllUon;   FY  1966,  $7.2  million. 

Obligations  Incurred:  FY  1968.  $6.2  mil- 
lion; FY  1967,  $8.9  million;  FY  1966,  $1.4 
million. 

Average  Assistance:  Grants  have  averaged 
about  46  percent  of  the  domestic  construc- 
tion cost. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Eligibility  re- 
quirements are  that  ( 1 )  the  plans  and  speci- 
fications for  the  fishing  vessel  are  suitable 
for  use  m  the  fishery  in  which  that  vessel 
will  operate  and  suitable  for  use  by  the 
United  States  for  National  Defense  or  mili- 
tary purposes  in  time  of  war  or  National 
emergency,  (2)  the  applicant  (xissesses  the 
ability,  experience,  resources,  and  other 
qualifications  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
operate  and  maintain  the  proposed  new  fish- 
ing vessel,  (3)  will  aid  in  the  development 
of  the  United  States  fisheries  under  condi- 
tions that  the  Secretary  considers  to  be  in 
the  public  interest,  (4)  the  vessel,  except 
tinder  force  majeure  will  deliver  its  full 
catch  to  a  port  of  the  United  States,  (Sf  the 
applicant  will  employ  on  the  vessel  only 
citizens  of  the  United  States  or  aliens  le- 
gally domiciled  in  the  United  States,  (6) 
the  vessel  will  be  documented  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States.  (7)  the  vessel  vrtll  be 
of  advance  design,  which  will  enable  it  to 
operate  in  expanded  areas,  and  be  equipped 
with  newly  developed  gear,  and  will  not 
operate  in  a  fishery,  if  such  operation  would 
cause  economic  hardship  to  efficient  vessel 
operators  already  operating  in  that  fishery. 


and  (8)  such  other  conditions  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  consider  to  be  in  the  public 
interest. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Applicants  re- 
quired to  report  vessel  catch  each  year  dur- 
ing useful  life  of  vessel.  There  axe  provisions 
for  repayment  of  the  subsidy  If  the  vessel 
does  not  operate  In  the  approved  fishery. 

Washingt07i  Contact:  C.  E.  Peterson,  Chief, 
Branch  of  Loans  and  Grants,  Bureau  of  Com- 
mercial Fisheries.  1801  North  Moore  Street, 
Arlington,  Virginia  22209.  Telephone  703- 
557  4693.  703-557-4625,  or  703-557-4624. 

Local  Contact:  For  Delaware,  contact  either 
P.  J.  O'Hara,  Branch  of  Loans  and  Grants, 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries.  408  Atlantic 
Avenue.  Boston,  Massachusetts  02210,  607- 
223-7744;  or  BlUy  P.  Greer,  Branch  of  Loans 
and  Grants,  Bure.au  of  Commercial  Fisheries, 
144  First  Avenue  South.  St.  Petersburg, 
Florida  33701.  Telephone  813-893  3141. 

Application  Deadlines:  There  are  no  ap- 
plication deadlines  within  the  authorized 
life  of  this  program. 

Approval/Disapproval  Time:  Depends  upon 
av.iilablity  of  funds  and  promptness  of  ap- 
plicant in  complying  with  processing  re- 
quirements. Applications  have  been  proc- 
essed, under  ideal  conditions.  In  six  months. 

Reworking  Time:  1  to  2  weeks. 

Related  Programs:  Fishing  Vessel  Mortgage 
Insurance  Program  may  be  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  financing  of  75  percent  of  the 
unsubsidlzed  portion  of  the  construction  cost. 
This  Bureau  also  administers  the  Fisheries 
Loan  Fund  Program. 

NO.   8.47 — FISHING  VESSEL   MORTGAGE   AND   LOAN 
INSURANCE    PROGRAM 

Authorizing  Stati  te:  Title  XI.  52  Stat.  969, 
as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  1271-1279);  sec.  6.  70 
Stat.  1126  (16  use.  742e)  :  Sec.  3,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  determination  March  22.  1958 
(23  F.R.  2304);  and  74  Stat.  314  (16  U.S.C. 
1275  Note). 

Administrator:  Branch  of  Loans  and 
Grants.  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries,  U.S. 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

Nature  of  Program:  The  purpose  of  this 
program  is  to  assist  the  fishing  Industry  In 
financing  construction,  reconstruction  or  re- 
conditioning of  fishing  vessels. 

Eligibility:  Any  citizen  of  the  United 
States  who  meets  the  eligibility  require- 
ments. 

Available  Assistance:  Vessel  owners  will 
arrange  with  financial  institutions  or  other 
qualified  lenders  lor  money  to  be  borrowed. 
Construction  loans,  prior  to  documentation, 
and  preferred  ship  mortgages  given  for  con- 
struction, reconstruction  or  reconditioning 
of  fishing  vessels  may  be  insured  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

Funding  Use:  Program  administration 
only.  No  Government  loans  are  Involved. 

Appropriations  Sought:  Fiscal  year  1969, 
$100,000. 

Past  Appropriations:  Fiscal  year  1968.  $45,- 
200;  fiscal  year  1967,  $45,300;  fiscal  year  1966, 
$44,900. 

Obligations  Incurred:  Fiscal  year  1968. 
$45,200;  fiscal  year  1967,  $42,500;  fiscal  year 
1966,  $43,096. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Eligibility  re- 
quirements are  outlined  in  the  rules  and 
regulations.  In  summary,  an  approved  lender 
and  borrower,  and  involves  an  obligation  or 
loan  not  over  75  percent  of  the  construction, 
or  reconditioning  cost  of  the  vessel. 

Postgrant  Requirement:  None. 

Washington  Contact:  C.  E.  Peterson.  Chief, 
Branch  of  Loans  and  Grants,  Bureau  of  Com- 
mercial Fisheries,  1801  North  Moore  Street, 
Arlington,  Virginia  22209.  703-557-4693,  703- 
557-4626. 

Local  Contact:  For  Delaware,  try  either,  F. 
J.  O'Hara,  Branch  of  Loans  and  Grants,  Bu- 
reau of  Commercial  Fisheries,  408  Atlantic 
Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02210,  617- 
223-7744;  or,  (b)  Billy  F.  Greer,  Branch  of 
Loans   and    Grants,   Bureau   of   Commercial 
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Flah«rl«s.  144  First  Avenue  South.  St.  Peters- 
burg. Florida  33701.  813-803-3141. 

Application  Deadlinea:  There  are  no  ■!>- 
plication  deadlines  within  the  UXe  of  this 
program. 

Approvnl/ Disapproval  Tim*:  00  days. 

RetDOrking   Time:    1   week. 

Related  PTograms:  This  program  may  be 
used  In  conjunction  with  the  financing  of  7S 
percent  of  the  unsubaldlzed  portion  of  the 
construction  cost  of  a  vessel  under  the  Pish- 
ing Vessel  Construction  Differential  Subsidy 
Program. 

Bureau  also  administers  the  Fisheries  Loan 
Fund  Program. 

NO.    S.4S — ANAOaOMOUS   FISH   ACT  OP    IMS, 
PtTBLIC    LAW    S9-304 

Authorizing  Statute:  79  SUt.  1125:  10 
V  SC  757a- 757f 

Administrator:  Director.  Bureau  of  Com- 
mercial Fisheries,  and  Director.  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Jointly  adminis- 
ter this  Act. 

Nature  of  Program:  The  Anadromous  Fish 
Act  authorizes  Federal  appropriation  up  to 
•25  million  for  the  period  ending  June  30. 
1970,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 
It  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  enter  Into  cooperative  agreements  with 
States  and  other  non-Federal  Interests  for 
the  parpoee  of  conserving,  developing,  and 
enhanetng  the  anadromous  fishery  resources 
sf  the  Nation  and  fish  In  the  Great  Lakes 
that  ascend  streams  to  spawn.  Up  to  50  per- 
cent of  project  costs  may  be  financed  with 
Federal  funds. 

Eligibility:  Stat'  fishery  agencies,  colleges, 
universities,  munldpalltiea.  private  com- 
panies and  other  non-Federal  Interests  may 
participate  under  the  Act.  Ail  projects  sub- 
mitted must  be  acceptable  to  the  State  fish- 
ery agency  concerned. 

Available  Assistance:  Reimbursement  for 
approved  work  to  the  extent  of  50  percent. 

Funding  Use  Rcstrtctiona:  Research, 
habitat  Improvement,  construction,  and 
other  activities  for  the  conservation,  de- 
velopment and  enhancement  of  the  ana- 
dromous fishery  resources  and  fish  in  the 
Great  Lakes  that  ascend  streams  to  spawn. 

Appropriations  Sought:  92.25  million  for 
allocation  to  cooperators. 

Past  Appropriations:  FT  1960,  none;  FY 
1967.  91;  FY  1968.  92  5  million. 

Obligations  Incurred:  To  May  1.  1968. 
91.61  mUUon  obligated  fiscal  year  1968:  91  04 
fiscal  year  1967:  and  none  fiscal  year  1966. 

Average  Assistance:  Average  925.000  each 
contract. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Submit  project 
proposal  and  receive  approval. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Final  reports  are 
required  for  all  but  cowdlnation  projects 
and  must  meet  approval  of  Federal  agency 
concerned. 

Washington  Contact:  H.  B.  Crowther. 
Director.  BCF,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Room  3356.  Washington.  DC.  20240.  Tele- 
phone 343-4993.  A/C  202:    IDS  18S-4993. 

Local  Contact:  For  Delaware:  Mr.  Norman 
O.  Wilder.  Director.  Board  of  Game  and  Fish 
Commissioners.  Dover.  Delaware  19901. 

Application  Deadlines:  Act  required  that 
funds  be  obligated  In  year  appropriated. 

Approval,  Disapproval  Time:  38  days. 

Reu-orking  Time:  17  days. 

Related  Programs:  Public  Law  88-309. 
Commercial  Fisheries  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1964;  PubUc  Law  89-720,  Jelly- 
fish Act  of  1966. 

NO.  8  49 COMMEBCIAL  flSHBUXS  SESZABCH  AHV 

DEVB.OPMEMT    ACT    OP    t»S4.    PUBLIC    LAW    S8- 
309 

Authorizing  Statute:  78  Stat.  197;  U.S.C. 
779a- f. 

Administrator:  Director,  Bureau  of  Com- 
mercial Fisheries. 

Nature  of  Program:  To  authorise  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  cooperate  with  the  SO 
States  and  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Ouaoo.  and  American  Samoa  in  carrying  out 


research  and  development  of  the  Nation's 
commercial  fisheries. 

EUgibiltty:  The  State  agency  designated  by 
Governor  as  agency  authorized  by  law  to  reg- 
ulate commercial  fisheries. 

Available  Assistance :  Reimbursement  of  up 
to  75  percent  of  cost  of  approved  projects  un- 
der Section  4ia)  Reimbursement  of  up  to 
100  percent  of  approved  projects  under  Sec- 
tion 4(b). 

Funding  Use  Restrictions:  Research  and 
development.  Including  construction. 

Appropriations  Sough,t:  94.1  million  for 
SecUon  4(a);  9400.000  for  SecUon  4(b). 

Past  Appropriations:  94  1  million  Section 
4(a)  this  year  and  each  of  the  preceding  3 
years:  9400.000  Section  4(b)  this  year  and 
each  of  the  preceding  2  years. 

Obligations  Incurred:  FY  1968,  94.095.000; 
FY  1967.  94.082.000;  FY  1966.  94.400,000. 

Average  Assistance:  925.000. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Submission  of  a 
project  proposal  and  a  project  agreement. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Recipient  submits 
quarterly  progress  and  completion  reports. 
Granting  agency  conducts  periodic  on-site 
Inspection  of  work  in  progress. 

Wcuhington  Contact:  H.  B.  Oowther,  Di- 
rector. Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.C. 
30240.  Telephone  343  4993,  IDS  183-4993. 

Local  Contact:  For  Delaware:  Mr.  Norman 
O  Wilder.  Director,  Board  of  Game  and  Pish 
Conunissloners.  Dover,  Delaware  19901. 

Applicaticm  Deadlines:  Act  requires  obli- 
gation of  funds  within  3  years. 

Approval  Disapproval  Time:  28  days. 

RevKtrking  Time:  14  days. 

Related  Programs:  The  Anadromous  Fish 
Act  (Public  Law  89-304);  the  Jellyfish  Act 
(Public  Law  89-720). 

NO.     8.50 BtraXAIT    OP    COMMERCIAL     FTSHZRIES 

CaAOVATZ    EDUCATIONAL    GRANT    PROGRAM 

Authorizing  Statute:  Act  of  August  8,  1956 
(70  Stat.   1126;    16  U  SC.  760d). 

ildmiriMtrator:  H.  E.  Crowther,  Director, 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries,  Department 
of  Interior. 

Nature  of  Program:  The  program  is  to  In- 
crease the  number  of  blgh-callber  scientists 
trained  for  research  In  fisheries  or  In  other 
fields  relevant  to  fisheries.  It  Is  designed  to 
provide  financial  assistance  to  graduate  stu- 
dents in  their  work  in  obtaining  a  doctoral 
degree. 

Eligibility:  United  States  institutions  of 
higher  learning  which  offer  a  full-time  cur- 
riculum leading  to  the  doctoral  degree  In 
fisheries  science  or  related  fields. 

Available  Assistance:  2-year  graduate  edu- 
cational grants. 

Use  Restrictions:  A.  Single  student  re- 
ceives 83.000  per  annum  cost-of-living  al- 
lowance. B.  Married  student  with  one  or 
more  children  receives  an  additional  91.000 
per  annum.  C.  Tuition  and  fees.  D.  Univer- 
sity receives  9500  per  annum  administra- 
tive allowance. 

Apprtrpriationa  Sought:  FY  1969  9100.- 
000. 

Past  Appropriations:  FY  1968.  970.000: 
FY  1967.  9195.000;  FY  1966.  9195.000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  FY  1968.  970.000: 
FY   1967.  9192.500;   FY   1966.  9191.885. 

Average  Assistance:  910.000,  covering  a  3- 
year  period. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Applications  wlU 
be  considered  only  from  institutions  of 
higher  learning  in  the  United  States  that 
offer  a  full-time  currleulum  leading  to  the 
doctorate.  Application  should  be  made  by  an 
authorized  officer  of  the  Institution.  Stu- 
dents should  not  apply  to  the  Bureau.  They 
will  be  selected  by  their  Institutions.  Selec- 
tion must  be  made  without  discrimination 
as  to  race,  creed,  color,  sex.  or  natural  origin. 
The  student  must  be  a  U.S.  citizen  or  owe 
allegiance  to  the  United  States.  He  or  she 
must  be  working  toward  a  doctorate. 

Post-Grant  Requirements:  None.  The 
Bureau  follows  up  on  students  to  learn  when 


the  PhD  was  received,  name  of  first  em- 
ployer and  position  held.  This  la  to  deter- 
mine If  grant  recipients  continue  in  fishery 
and  related  fields  after  graduation,  thereby 
fulfilling  the  purpose  of  the  program.  (Many 
students  do  not  complete  doctorate  until  i 
or  more  years  after  expiration  of  grant.) 

Washington  Contact:  Dr.  Roland  F.  Smith 
Assistant  Director  for  Biological  Research, 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Flsherlee,  Washlnr;- 
ton,  DC.  20240.  Telephone  AC  202,  343-410fi 

Loral  Contact:  Program  administered  hv 
the  Washington  offlce.  There  Is  no  region.  I 
contact. 

Application  Deadlines:  December  1  (mid- 
night)   of  each  year. 

Approval / Disapproval  Time:  3  to  4  month? 
March  1  is  scheduled  date  for  announcement 
of  awards. 

Reworking  Time:  No  return,  awards  urp 
based  on  applications  aa  submitted. 

Related  Programs:  (A)  National  Defen.sc 
Graduate  Fellowship  Program.  Offlce  of  Edu- 
cation. Department  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare;  (B)  Guaranteed  Loan  Pro- 
gram, Offlce  of  Education,  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare;  (C)  Gradu- 
ate fellowship  progmms  administered  by  Uie 
National  Science  Foundation. 

NO.     S.SS NATIONAL     WILOLIPK    RXPUCK    FUND 

PAYMENTS   TO   COUNTIES 

Authorizing  Statute:  Refuge  Sharing  Act: 
65  Stat.  707  as  amended  August  30.  1964,  78 
Stat.  701;  16  U.S.C.  7158. 

Administrator.-  Division  of  Wildlife  Ref- 
uges, Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife. 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

Nature  of  Program:  TO  share  revenues  re- 
ceived from  the  sale  of  products  of  Natlon.-i! 
Wildlife  Refuge  System  with  counties  con- 
taining refuge  lands. 

Eligibility:  Any  county  with  lands  of  .i 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  located  In  It. 

Available  Assistance:  Financial. 

Use  Restrictions:  For  benefit  of  public 
schools  and  roads. 

Appropriations  Sought:  FY  1969.  91.600,000. 

Past  Appropriations:  FY  1968,  91,732.000: 
FY    1967.    $1,546,000;    FY    1966,    91,062,837. 

Obligations  Incurred:  FY  1968,  91.731,800: 
FY   1967.  91.550.695;   FY  1966.  91,063.837. 

Average  Assistance:  FY  1967,  $5,118  per 
county  (303  counties). 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  The  county  must 
contain  lands  of  a  National  Wildlife  Refuse, 
and  it  must  give  an  unrestricted  assiuance 
that  services  and  t>eneflts  of  the  program 
will  be  administered  on  a  non-dlscrlmlnatc>ry 
basis  as  required  by  Title  VI  of  the  19(54 
Civil  Rights  Act. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Compliance  re- 
view of  Title  VI  assurances. 

Washington  Contact:  Raymond  E.  Podal.sk. 
Chief.  Division  of  Finance,  Washlngt  :i. 
D.C.  20240.  Telephone  343-5378. 

Local  Contact:  C.  Edward  Carlson,  re- 
gional Director.  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife.  VS.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 809  Peachtree-Seventh  BuUdlng.  .\t- 
lanta.  Georgia  30323.  teiepnone  526-5100:  or 
Richard  E.  Griffith.  Regional  Director.  Bu- 
reau of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  U.S.  Post  O.'Bc? 
and  Cotirthouse.  Boston,  Massachusetts 
02109.  telephone  223-2961. 

Application  Deadlinea:  None. 

Related  Programs:  Other  Federal  landhold- 
ing  agencies  such  as  Forest  Service  and  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  have  similar 
programs. 

NO.  8.56 construction:  SPORTFISH  FACILITIES 

Authorising  Statute:  16  U.S.C.  661.  16 
U.S.C.  666.  16  U.S.C.  668bb  (Supp.  n.  1965- 
66),  16  U.S.C.  778a,  and  others. 

In  .addition,  there  have  been  a  number  of 
Acts  of  Congress  authorizing  construction  of 
specific  facilities  or  stations. 

Administrator:  Division  of  Pish  Hatcheries, 
Division  of  Fishery  Research,  and  Division  of 
Fishery  Services,  Department  of  the  Interior. 
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Nature  of  ProgravK  To  provide  facilities 
such  as  fish  hatcheries  and  fishery  research 
stations  supporting  the  programs  of  the  oper- 
ating divisions.  Portions  of  the  National  Pish 
Hatchery  System  are  described  on  the  replies 
to  the  'Farm  Pish  Pond  Management"  and 
"Fish  Stocking  in  State-and  Indian  Owned 
Waters"  questions. 

This  program  provides  assistance  and  sup- 
port only  indirectly  through  other  Bureau 
progmms. 

no.     8.57 WILDLIFE     MANAGEMENT     ASSISTANCE 

Authorizing  Statute:  PL.  86-797,  Sikefi  Act; 
PL.  87-732,  Drainage  Referral  Act. 

Administrator:  Division  of  Wildlife  Serv- 
ices. Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife, 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

Nature  of  Program:  To  encourage  wetland 
preservation:  provide  advice  on  preservation 
and  development  of  game  and  non-game 
wildlife  habitat.  J 

Eligibility:  All  levels  from  individuals  to 
other  Federal  agencies.  Emphasis  given  to 
assisting  Indians. 

Aiyailable   Assistance:    Technical   advice. 

Use  Restrictions:  Esthetic,  recreation,  wild- 
life production. 

Appropriations  Sought: 

Budget   estimate   for   FY    1968 $432,000 

Pay  act  cost- , +9,000 


tection  of  property;   for  protection  of  live- 
stock. 

Appropriations  Sought: 

Budget  estimate,  FY  1969 $2,942,000 

Pay  act   costs.. -f  21.  000 


■t 


Total    J. 441,000 

Past  Appropriation', 

For  FY   1968.. ,._. 405,000 

Pay  act  cost i -r4.000 


Total    .- ] 409.000 


For  FY   1967 _| 100,000 

Pay  act  cost 1 -f3,000 


Total 1 103,000 


For    FY    1966    (from    other    func- 
tions)      


40,000 


Obligations  Incurred:  FY  1968  (thru  March 
31.    $236,237;    FY    1967,   $103,000. 

Assistanco   Prerequisites:  None. 

Washington  Contact:  Mr.  Jack  H.  Berry- 
man,  Chief,  Division  of  Wildlife  Services, 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife:  U.S. 
Department  of  Interior.  Washington.  D.C. 
20240.  Telephone  343-4707. 

Local  Contact:  Region  4  (Southeast  States) 
Mr.  C.  Eklward  Carlson.  Regional  Director. 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife.  809 
Peachtree — Seventh  Building.  Atlanta.  Geor- 
gia 30323.  Telephone  404-526-5100.  For  the 
East. 

Region  5  (NortheaBt  States)  Mr.  Richard 
E.  Griffith.  Regional  Director.  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  U.S.  Post  Offlce 
and  Courthouse.  Boston.  Massachusetts. 
02100.  Telephone  617-223-2961. 

Related  Programs:  Agricultural  Conserva- 
tion. Resource  Conservation,  and  Develop- 
ment Cropland  Conversion.  Great  Plains  Con- 
servation, model  citiee. 

NO.    8.58 ANIMAL   DAMAGE   CONTROL 

Authorising  Statute:  46  Stat.  1468;  7  U.S.C. 
426.  16  U.S.C.  661.  60  Stat.  1080. 

Administrator:  Division  of  Wildlife  Serv- 
ices, Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife, 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

Nature  of  Program:  Program  to  control 
animals  destructive  to  crops,  livestock,  for- 
ests, property,  game  animals  or  other  neces- 
sary commodities.  Program  conducted  In  co- 
operation with  State,  county  and  local  gov- 
ernments, and  with  livestock.  conser\'atlon 
and  other  agencies  and  Individuals. 

Eligibility:  Primarily  farmers,  sheep  and 
cattle  growers,  foresters,  hunters,  etc..  In- 
directly the  entire  American  public. 

Available  Assistance:  Economic  (thru  op- 
erational control  and  technical  assistance 
programs) . 

Use  Restrictions:  For  agricultural  produc- 
tion; for  human  health  and  safety;  for  pro- 


Total  2,963.000 


Post  Appropriations: 

FY    1968 2,995,000 

Cutback -120.000 

Pay  act  cost -f  67.  000 


Total 2.  707,  000 


FY    1967 2,621.000 

Pay  act  cost 86,  000 


Total    2.707.000 


FY    1966 2.381.000 

Pay  act  cost -f  30.0(X) 


Total    2.411.000 

Obligations  Incurred:  FY  1968  (thru  March 
1931),  $2,171,517;  FY  1967,  $2,693,071;  FY 
1966.  $2,309,699. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  A  service  func- 
tion. Division  tries  to  fulfill  all  requests  for 
assistance  that  time  and  funds  permit. 

Washington  Contact:  Mr.  Jack  H.  Berry- 
m;\n.  Chief.  Division  of  Wildlife  Services. 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife.  U.S. 
Department  of  Interior,  Washington,  D.C. 
20240.  Telephone  343-4707. 

Local  Contact:  For  the  East.  Region  4 
(Southeast  States),  Mr.  C.  Edward  Carlson. 
Regional  Director.  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife.  809  Peachtree — Seventh  Build- 
ing. Atlanta,  Georgia  30323.  Telephone  404- 
526-5100. 

Region  5  (Northeast  States).  Mr.  Richard 
E.  Griffith.  Regional  Director.  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  U.S.  Post  Office  and 
Courthouse.  Boston,  Massachusetts  02109. 
Telephone  617-223-2961. 

Related  Programs:  Other  Federal  agencies 
as  Forest  Service,  National  Park  Service,  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management,  military  and 
health  agencies,  conduct  similar  programs  on 
their  lands.  Also,  a  few  States  conduct  animal 
control  with  no  Federal  participation. 

NO.    8. 59. FARM    FISH    POND    MANAGEMENT 

Authorising  Statute:  Fish  and  Wildlife  Co- 
ordination Act  (16  U.S.C.  661-66C)  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Act  of  1956  (16  U.S.C.  742a-742J). 

Administrator:  Division  of  Fish  Hatcheries, 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

Nature  of  Program:  Small  fish,  in  correct 
species  combinations,  are  stocked  to  estab- 
lish a  self-perpetuating  pond  fish  popula- 
tions. The  objective  is  to  develop  a  balanced 
pond  capable  of  supporting  recreational  fish- 
ing over  a  period  of  years.  The  fish  also  pro- 
vide a  good  source  of  higli  protein  food. 

Eligibility:  Individual  owners  of  farm 
ponds. 

Available  Assistance:  Stocking  of  fish. 

Use  Restrictions:  To  produce  and  distrib- 
ute fish  used  in  stocking  farm  ponds. 

Appropriations  Sought:  Appropriations  are 
requested  for  the  operation  of  the  entire 
N.F.H.  system  and  are  not  broken  down  into 
component  parts  of  the  program.  ( The  entire 
appropriations  requested  for  the  Division  of 
Pish  Hatcheries  is  $9,726,500.) 

Past  Appropriations:  See  above.  FY  1968. 
$9,748,500;  FY  1967,  $8,431,200;  FY  1966, 
$8,184,100. 

Obligations  Incurred:  FY  1968,  $1,072,300; 
FY  1967.  $960,300;  FY  1966,  $841,050. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  The  pond  must 
be  at  least  one-quarter  acre  in  size  and  not 
open  to  any  commercial  fishery  enterprises. 

Washington  Contact:  Harvey  Willoughby, 
CJhief  Division  of  Pish  Hatcheries.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20240.  Telephone  343-2197. 

Local  Contact:  For  the  East. — C.  Edward 


Carlson.  Regional  Director,  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife.  U.S.  Department  of 
the  Interior.  809  Pe.achtree — Seventh  Build- 
ing. Atlanta.  Georgia  30323.  Telephone  526- 
5100. 

Richard  E.  Griffith.  Regional  Director.  Bu- 
reau of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife.  U.S.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  U.S.  Post  Offlce  and 
Courthouse,  Boston.  Massachusetts  02109. 
Telephone  223-2961. 

Application  Deadlines:  There  .ire  no  appli- 
cation deadlines  requests  lor  fish — may  be 
filed  at  any  time. 

Approi>al/ Disapproval  Time:  30  days. 

Related  Programs:  Department  of  Agri- 
culture provides  technical  and  financial  as- 
sistance for  pond  construction. 

:.o.   B.oo-  n«;H   stocking  in   statk-   and 

INDIAN-OWNED  WATERS 

A«t/ion;ingr  Statute:  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Coordination  Act  (16  U.S.C.  601-660;  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956  (16  U.S.C.  742a- 
742j);  Mitchell  Act  (16  U.S.C.  755-757); 
Annual  Appropriation  Acts. 

Administrator:  Division  of  Fl.sh  Hatcheries, 
Bureau  of  Sport  Pi.sherles  and  Wildlife,  De- 
l>artment  of  the  Interior. 

Nature  of  Program:  To  ns.slst  the  States  and 
the  various  Indian  tribes  in  developing  the 
fishery  resource  base  tlirough  management 
stocking  of  public  fishing  waters.  The  broad 
objective  is  to  support  recreational  fishlnR 
opportunities  for  the  general  public.  In  the 
case  of  fisheries  on  Indian  reservations,  the 
fisheries  provide  economic  benefit  to  the 
tribes  through  sale  of  permits  and  licenses 
and  provision  of  services  and  supplies. 

Eligibility:  The  beneficiaries  are  the  public 
at  large.  Planning  for  the  program  is  handled 
by  the  State  fish  and  pame  agencies  and  llie 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife. 

Available  Assistance:  Stocking  of  fish  in 
field  fishery  management  assistance. 

Use  Restrictions:  To  produce  and  distri- 
bute fish  used  in  stocking. 

Appropriations  Sought:  Appropriations  are 
reqviested  for  the  operation  of  the  entire 
N.F.H.  system  and  arc  not  broken  down  into 
component  parts  of  the  program.  (The  en- 
tire appropriations  requested  in  F^  1969  for 
the  Division  of  Fish  Hatcheries  Is  $9,726.500 1 . 
Past  Appropriations:  See  above.  FY  1966, 
$8,184,100;  FY  1967,  $8,431,200;  FY  1968. 
$9,748,500, 

Obligations:  Incurred  FY  1968,  $5,880,442; 
FY  1967.  $5,609,795:  FY  1966.  $4,219,767. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Determinations  of 
the  biological  characteristics  of  the  waters 
involved  and  the  type  of  fishery  are  made 
by  fishery  biologists.  Their  determinations 
from  the  basis  for  allocating  fish  from  na- 
tloiiiil  hatcheries. 

Post-grant  Requirements:  Post  stocking 
evaluations  are  carried  out  by  the  States  and 
the  Bureau  (  not  a  grant  program) . 

Washington  Contact:  Harvey  Willoughby, 
Chief.  Division  of  Fish  Hatcheries.  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20240.  Telephone:  343-2197. 

Local  Contact:  For  the  East — C.  Edward 
Carlson.  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life, U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  809 
Peachtree-Seventh  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Georgia 
30323.    Telephone    526-5100. 

Richard  E.  Griffith.  Regional  Director,  Bu- 
reau of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  U.S. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  U.S.  Post  Office 
and  Courthouse,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
02109.  Telephone  223-2961. 

Related  Programs:  Bureau  of  Sport  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife  cooperates  in  certain  in- 
stances in  making  pre-  and  p>ost-.stocklrg 
studies  to  evaluate  results. 

ICO.  8.61 — MANAGEMENT  AND  l.N'VESTIGATIONS  OF 
FISH    AND    WILDLIFE    RESOl'RCES 

Authorising  Statute:  Fish  and  Wildlife  Co- 
ordination Act  (48  Stat.  401,  as  amended.  16 
U.S.C.  G61  etseq.). 

Administrator:  Division  of  River  Basin 
Studies,  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life. Department  of  the  Interior. 
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Nature  of  Program :  Program  of  studies  de- 
signed to  develop  recommendations  to  pre- 
vent losses  and  damages  to  Bsh  and  wildlife 
resources,  and  where  possible,  to  enhance 
tbsae  resources  In  connection  with  water  and 
related  land  resources  development  projects 
and  programs. 

Eligibility:  Construction  agencies  are  re- 
quired to  consult  with  BSF&W  and  State  flah 
and  game  departments.  Formal  reports  ars 
prepared  by  BSP&W  In  consultation  with 
State  agencies  and  the  reports  carry  State 
concurrence.  To  this  extent.  States  are  aa- 
slst(>d  In  their  reporting  requirements. 

Arailable  Assistance:  Technical,  consulta- 
tive services 

Use  Restrictions:  Por  studies  and  reports  of 
Impacts  on  flsh  and  wildlife  resources  of 
Federal  and  Federally  licensed  water  resource 
development  projects. 

Appropriations  So-ught    FY  1969,  $1,253,000. 

Past  Appropriations  FY  1968.  $1,165,000; 
FY   1967,  •1.451.000;   FY   1966.  $1,414,000 

Obligations  Incurred:  FY  1968.  $1,166,000; 
PY    1967.   $1,451,000;    FY    1966.   $1,414,000. 

Washington  Contact:  William  M  White. 
Chief.  Division  of  River  Baoln  Studies,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20240    Telephone  343-4442 

Local  Contact:  For  the  East — C.  Edward 
Carlson,  Regional  Director,  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  US.  Department  of 
the  Interior.  809  Peachtree-Seventh  Building, 
Atlanta,  Georgia  30323    Telephone  526-5100. 

Richard  E  Orlfflth,  Regional  Director,  Bu- 
reau of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  US  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  U  S  Post  Office  and 
Courthouse,  Boston,  Mass  ,  02100.  Telephone 
223  2961 

Harry  L  Rletze,  Regional  Director.  Bureau 
of  Commercial  Fisheries.  Juneau.  Alaska 
99801 

Related  Programs:  Studies  and  reports  are 
all  related  to  activities  of  Federal  coiutruc- 
tlon  and  licensing  agencies,  particularly  the 
water  and  related  land  resource  development 
programs  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation,  and  Soil  Conservation 
Service  and  the  electric  power  facility  licens- 
ing of  the  Federal  Power  Comml.sslon  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

NO.   8.63--THE   ANADROMOIS  FISH   P>OC>.\M 

/uthorizinj  Statute:  P.L.  89-304,  79  Stat. 
1125. 

Administrator:  Jointly  administered  by 
BSFW  &  BCP  Division  of  Federal  Aid,  Depart- 
ment of  Interior. 

Nature  of  Program:  The  conservation  de- 
velopment, and  enhancement  of  the  ana- 
dromous  tlsh  resources  of  the  nation,  and 
those  tlsh  in  the  Great  Lakes  that  ascend 
streams  to  spawn. 

Eligibility:  Thirty-one  States  are  eligible 
(Including  Delaware),  and  other  non-Federal 
Interests,  such  as  municipalities,  private  in- 
dividuals, private  organizations  and  univer- 
sities. 

Available  Assistance:  Financial. 

Use  Restrictions:  Planning  and  coordina- 
tion. Inventory,  Research,  Supplements  to 
natvu-al  reproduction.  Fish  facility  construc- 
tion, and  Habitat  Improvement. 

Appropriations  Sought:  FY  1969,  $2,325,000. 

Past  ApprOT)riations:  FY  1968,  $4  5  million 
(equally  divided  between  BCP  and  BSPW); 
PY  1967,  $5  35  million  ($3  million  was  placed 
in  Budgetary  Reserve  and  subsequently 
lapsed;  $2.35  million  was  allotted,  equally 
divided  between  BSFW  and  BCP);  PY  1966, 
no  allocation. 

Obligations  Incurred:  FY  1968,  $2,425,000 
BSPW.  $2,325,000  BCP;  PY  1967,  $1,175,000 
BSFW,  $1,175,000  BSPW;  PY  1966,  none. 

Average  Assistance:  $40,000  BSPW.  $25,000 
BCP 

Assistance  Prerequisities:  The  applicant 
must  be  able  to  supply  at  least  50  ^c  of  the 
funds  from  a  non-Federal  source;  a  proposed 
project  must  be  capable  of  developing,  en- 
hancing and  conserving  the  anadromous  flsh 
resources  of  the  nation.  Including  those  flsh 
in  the  Great  Lakes  that  ascend  the  streams 
to  spawn. 


Postgrant  Requirements:  An  annual  prog- 
ress report;  a  final  report;  and  the  retention 
of  records  for  audit  for  a  period  of  3  yecuv 
after  final  payment. 

Washington  Contact:  Chief,  Division  of 
Federal  Aid.  BSPW  &  BCP.  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

Local  Contact:  For  the  East:  C.  Edward 
Carlson.  Regional  Director,  Bureau  of  Sport 
Plsherles  and  Wildlife,  US.  Department  of 
the  Interior;  809  Peachtree-Seventh  Build- 
ing, Atlanta.  Georgia  30323.  Telephone  520- 
5100. 

Richard  E.  Orlfflth,  Regional  Director.  Bu- 
reau of  Sport  Plsherles  and  Wildlife.  US. 
Department  of  the  Interior.  U.S.  Post  Office 
and  Coiuthouse.  Boston,  Massachusetts 
02109.  Telephone  223-2961. 

Approval  Disapproval  Time:  22  working 
days. 

Reicorking   Time:    15  working  days. 

Related  Programs:  Federal  Aid  In  Wildlife 
Restoration,  or  Plttman-Robertson  Program. 
Federal  Aid  in  Pish  Restoration,  or  Dlngell- 
Johnson  Program.  Commercial  Fisheries  Re- 
search and   Development   Act  Program. 

NO.  8  63 — rcOCRAL  AID  IN  WILDLIFE  RESTORATION 

Authori::ing  Statute:  Federal  Aid  In  Wild- 
life Restoration  Act  ( Plttmann-Rot>ertson 
Act)  of  Sept.  2.  1937  (50  Stat  917).  as 
amended  ( 16  US  C  669-669b.  669c-669l) . 

Administrator:  Division  of  Federal  Aid. 

Nature  of  Program:  To  participate  with 
State  Flsh  and  Game  Departments  in 
conducting  wildlife  restoration  projects. 

Eligibility:  State  Pish  and  Game  Depart- 
ments. 

Available  Assistance:  Financial. 

Use  Restrictions:  To  restore  wildlife  popu- 
lation.s;  and,  to  provide  benefits  for  hunters 
and  related  outdoor  recreatlonlsts  through 
land  acquisition,  development  and  research. 

Appropriations  Sought:  The  General  Ap- 
prjpriations  Act  of  1951  provides  for  a 
permanent  Indefinite  appropriation  of  the 
amount  deposited  in  the  Treasury  each  year 
from  the  11-percent  excise  tax  on  sporting 
arms  and  ammunition. 

Past  Appropriations:  PY  1968.  $27,805,900; 
PY  1967.  $24,343,804;  PY  1966.  $20,200,720. 

Obligations  Incurred:  PY  1968.  $25,000,000 
(estimated);  PY  1967.  $21,364,052;  PY  1966. 
•  17.047.776. 

Average  Assistance:  Apportionments  to 
States  for  fiscal  1968  were  between  $1,316,000 
and  $131,600.  which  are  the  maximum  and 
minimum  allowable  under  the  Act. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Initially,  the 
State  must  have  passed  legislation  assent- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  and  legisla- 
tion which  prohibits  the  diversion  of  fees 
paid  by  hunters  to  activities  other  than  ad- 
ministration of  the  Pish  and  Game  Depart- 
ment. Projects  submitted  by  the  State  must 
be  substantial  in  character  and  design.  Other 
conditions  are  contained  in  Title  50  Part  80 
of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Reporting  and 
evaluation  requirements  are  contained  In  the 
Federal  Aid  in  Flsh  and  Wildlife  Restoration 
Manual. 

Washington  Contact:  M.  A.  Marston.  Chief. 
Division  of  Federal  Aid.  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Washington.  D.C.     20240. 

Local  Contact:  For  the  East:  E.  Edward 
Carlson.  Regional  Director.  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife.  U.S.  Department  of  the 
Interior.  809  Peachtree-Seventh  Building. 
Atlanta.  Georgia.  30323  Telephone  526-5100. 

Richard  E.  Griffith.  Regional  Director,  Bu- 
reau of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  US.  Poet  Office 
and  Courthouse,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
02109    Telephone  223-2961. 

Application  Deadlines:  Projects  are  ac- 
cepted throughout  the  year.  Amounts  ap- 
portioned must  be  obligated  within  2  years. 

Approval  Disapproval    Time:    10   days. 

Reworking  Time:  5  days. 

Related  Programs:  Federal  Aid  In  Pish  Res- 
toration. Anadromous  and  Great  Lakes 
Fisheries  Conservatioa  (PX.  8»-304).  Com- 


mercial Plsherles  Research  and  Development 
(PL.  88-309). 

NO.  B.Sa GRANTS  TO  STATU  FOR  OCTTDOOR  REC- 
REATION PLANNING,  PROPERTY  ACQUISITION. 
AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Authorizing  Statute:  P.L.  88-578. 

Administrator:  Chief,  Division  of  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  (State),  Bureau  of 
Outdoor  Recreation.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, Washington,  DC.  20240. 

Nature  of  Program:  The  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  provides  for  grants  to 
States,  and  through  them  to  political  sub- 
divisions and  other  units  of  States,  for  plan- 
ning, acqulstlon,  and  development  of  public- 
outdoor  recreation  areas  and  facilities. 

Eligibility:  Political  subdivisions,  such  a.s 
city  and  county  governments,  and  other  offi- 
cial public  agencies  of  the  State  are  eligible 
The  State,  however,  holds  initial  prerogative 
and  responsibility  for  determining  which 
projects  and  which  agencies  shall  be  sup- 
ported, and  for  establishing  the  order 
In  which  projects  may  be  financed. 

Available  Assistance:  A  State  must  prepare 
a  comprehensive  Statewide  ovitdoor  recrea- 
tion plan  which  the  Bureau  finds  adequate 
for  the  purposes  of  the  act  before  It  may 
receive  grants  for  acquisition  or  development 
projects.  Planning  grants  and  limited  techni- 
cal assistance  are  available  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  State  outdoor  recreation  plans.  Acqui- 
sition and  development  projects  which  are  in 
accord  with  the  State's  outdoor  recreation 
plan  and  which  meet  Bureau  criteria  are  eli- 
gible for  matching  grants,  for  up  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  a  project. 

Appropriations  Sought:  TUe  Appropria- 
tion sought  for  Pscal  Year  1969  for  assist- 
ance to  States  amounts  to  $65  million. 

Past  Appropriations:  Appropriations  for 
State  assistance  were  $10,375  In  FY  1965: 
$82,408,718  In  PY  1966;  $56,531,090  In  PY 
1967;  and  $65,000,000  in  FY  1968.  Appropria- 
tions sought  for  State  assistance  in  FY  1969 
amount  to  $65,000,000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  Fiscal  'obligations' 
for  projects  were  $204,167  in  FTT  1965;  $14.- 
064,259  in  FY  1906;  and  $81,497,815  in  FY 
1967.  Pinal  obligations  for  FTf  1968  would  not 
be  available  until  June  30. 

It  should  be  noted  that  funds  apportioned 
during  a  given  fiscal  year  are  available  for 
oijligatlon  during  that  year  and  the  two  fol- 
lowing fiscal  years.  Thus,  the  obligations  in- 
curred dtirlng  a  particular  fiscal  year  do  not 
necessarily  have  a  direct  relationship  with 
that  year's  appropriation. 

Average  Assistance:  The  average  size  of 
grants  is  $55,000. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  To  receive  match- 
ing funds  from  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund,  each  project  must  be  In  ac- 
cord with  the  comprehensive  statewide  out- 
door recreation  plan  which  has  been  found 
adequate  by  the  Bureau.  The  participant 
(sponsoring  State  or  local  government  agen- 
cy) must  agree  to  [permanently  dedicate  proj- 
ects to  public  outdoor  recreation  use.  and 
assume  responsibility  for  continuing  opera- 
tion and  maintenance. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  An  appraisal  re- 
port, five-year  history  of  conveyances,  and 
satisfactory  evidence  of  title  are  required 
prior  to  payment  for  each  parcel  acquired. 
The  Bureau  may  request  additional  docu- 
mentation   when    deemed    necessary. 

Following  project  approval,  construction 
plan»  and  specifications  for  all  projects 
totaling  $100,000  or  more  and  for  selected 
projects  under  $100,0(X)  must  be  submitted 
for  Bureau  review,  and  Bureau  review  must 
be  completed  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
construction.  The  State  will  be  notified  at 
the  time  of  approval  when  projects  under 
$100,000  are  selected. 

If  the  project  includes  work  to  be  done 
by  force  account,  a  summary  of  the  pro- 
posed procedures,  records  and  controls  to 
be  employed  in  the  work  must  be  submitted 
to  the  Bureau  prior  to  the  beginning  of  con- 
struction. The  summary  must  Include  a  work 
schedule  and  a  detailed  estimate  of  costs. 
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Additional  documentation  such  as  copies 
of  bid  summaries,  contracts,  leases,  agree- 
ments, etc.,  also  may  be  required  upon  re- 
quest by  the  Bureau. 

Washington  Contact:  Mr.  Fred  L.  Jones, 
Chief,  Division  of  Land  and  Water  Conser- 
vation Fund  (State),  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation,  (Telephone:  343-4097)  is  the 
responsible  Washington  official  a  potential 
beneficiary  should  contact  regarding  this 
program. 

Local  Contact:  tSar  Delaware,  Regional 
Office  Is  at  128  N,  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Penna,  19102;  State  Officer  is  Rudolph  Jass, 
Director  of  State  Planning,  State  Planning 
Office,  Thomas  Collins  Building,  530  S.  Du- 
Pont    Highway,    Dover,    Delaware    19901. 

Application  Deadlines:  Application  dead- 
lines. If  any,  are  set  by  the  Individual  states; 
however,  the  Bureau  cannot  share  In  those 
costs  of  projects  incurred  prior  to  Bureau 
approval  of  the  project. 

Approval^  Disapproval  Time:  An  average  of 
68  calendar  days  Is  required  to  process  ap- 
plications and  notlly  the  applicant  of  ap- 
proval or  disapproval. 

Reicorking  Time:  No  project  is  retained 
over  45  days  if  the  application  must  be  re- 
turned for  reworking. 

Related  Programs:  Other  Federal  programs 
related  to  outdoor  recreation  are  listed  In 
the  booklet,  "Federal  Assistance  in  Outdoor 
Recreation." 

NO.    8.70 SOLID    WASTE    RESE.\RCH    PROGRAM: 

GRANTS  AND   CONTRACTS 

Authorizing  Statute:  The  "SoUd  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act."  Public  Law  89-272,  October  20, 
1965. 

Administrator:  Pflogram  Is  administered  by 
Bar!  T.  Hayes,  Acting  Director,  Bureau  of 
Mines. 

Nature  of  Program:  Major  objective  Is  the 
wise  and  efficient  use  of  solid  wastes  Issuing 
Incidental  to  mining,  processing  or  utilization 
of  minerals  and  research  laboratories. 

Use  Restrictions:  Funds  can  be  spent  for 
research  and  development. 

Appropriations  sought:  FY  1969  funds  for 
contracts  and  grants  are  requested  in  amount 
of  $567,000, 

Past  Appropriations:  FY  1968,  $567,000;  FY 
1967,  $800,000;  PY  1P66,  none. 

Obligations  Incurred:  FY  1968,  $585,000; 
FY  1967,  $623,000;  PY  1966,  none. 

Average  Assistance:  About  S30.000. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Applicant  must 
submit  proposal  for  research  on  solid  mineral 
wastes  and  must  be  a  bona  flde  organization 
or  Individual  that  has  qualifications  neces- 
sary to  perform  the  research. 

Post-Grant  Requirements:  Post  grant  re- 
porting Includes  final  reports  of  research  and 
financial  transactions. 

Washington  Contact:  Responsible  Wash- 
ington official  Is  Dr.  Earl  T.  Hayes.  Acting  Di- 
rector, U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  Room  4614.  In- 
terior Building,  18th  and  C  Streets  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  Telephone  343-4815. 

Local  Contact:  Regional  and  State  officials 
should  contact  Director,  Bureau  of  Mines, 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior.  Washington, 
D.C.  20240. 

Application  Deadlines:  No  specific  dead- 
lines, program  is  of  continuing  nature. 

Approval/ Disapproval  Time:  About  3 
months. 

Reworking  Time:  About  2  months. 

Related  Programs:  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  under  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  of  1965,  has  responsibility  for 
areas  involving  solid  organic  wastes  such  as 
municipal  refuse,  sewage  sludge,  trash,  and 
disposal  facilities. 

NO.     8.71 GRANTS     AND     CONTRACTS     MADE     FOR 

RESEARCH  RELATED  TO  THE  MINERAL  PROGRAM 
OP  THE  BUREAU  OF  MINES,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
THE  INTERIOR 

Nam,e:  This  is  not  an  assistance  or  support 
program  as  such.  Grants  and  contracts  are 
made  to  universities  and  other  nonprofit  in- 


stitutions for  research  work  In  connection 
with  programs  funded  by  the  Conservation 
and  Development  of  Mineral  Resources  ap- 
propriation. 

Authorizing  Statute:  The  authorizing 
statute  is  Public  Law  89-672. 

Administrator:  Earl  T.  Hayes,  Acting  Di- 
rector, Bureau  of  Mines. 

Nature  of  Program:  Grants  or  contracts 
are  made  when  universities  or  other  non- 
profit organizations  have  a  special  compe- 
tence to  do  research  work  that  cannot  be 
.icconiplishcd  In-house  at  the  time  but  which 
Is  Important  to  achievement  of  program  ob- 
jectives. 

Eligibility:  Universities  and  other  non- 
profit institutions  with  proper  research  fa- 
cilities and  personnel. 

Arailable  Assistance:  Grants  or  contracts 
are  made  liased  on  costs  of  research. 

Use  Itc-trictions:  Research  related  to  min- 
erals programs  under  the  Conservation  and 
Development  of  Mineral  Resources  appro- 
priation. 

Appropriations:  Appropriations  are  not 
sought  .specilically  for  these  items  since  they 
are  not  in  the  form  of  an  assistance  pro- 
gram. 

Obligations  Incurred:  FY  1968.  $193,000; 
FY  1967,  $298,000;  FY  1966,  none. 

Average  Assistance:  Average  grant  size  in 
1968  has  been  approximately  $20,000. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Applicant  must 
submit  proposal  for  research  and  must  be 
a  bona  flde  organization  or  individual  that 
has  qualiiicatlons  necessary  to  perform  the 
research. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Post-grant  re- 
porting includes  final  reports  of  research  and 
financial  trnnsactlon.s. 

Washington  Contact:  Responsible  Wash- 
ington olflclal  Is  Dr.  Earl  T.  Hayes.  Acting 
Director.  Bureau  of  Mines.  Department  of 
the  Interior.  18th  and  C  Street  NW.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.   20240.  Telephone  :i43-4815. 

Local  Contact:  Regional  and  State  officials 
should  contact  Director,  Bureau  of  Mines, 
address  above. 

Application  Deadlines:  No  specific  dead- 
lines, program  is  of  a  continuing  nature. 

Approval/Disapproval  Time:  Abotit  4 
months. 

Related  Programs:  None. 

NO.  8.72 INSPECTIONS,  INVESTIGATIONS,  AND 

RESCUE     WORK 

Authorizing  Statute:  Organic  Act.  Bureau 
of  Mines;  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act; 
Federal  Metal  and  Nonmetallic  Mine  Safety 
Act. 

Administrator:  Earl  T.  Hayes.  Acting  Di- 
rector, Bureau  of  Mines,  Room  4614.  Interior 
Building.  18th  and  C  Streets  NW.,  Washing- 
ton,  D.C.   Telephone   343--4815. 

Nature  of  Program:  Objectives  and  pur- 
pose are  to  reduce  accidents,  injuries,  and 
deaths,  and  make  more  healthful  the  min- 
eral  industries. 

Eligibility:  With  one  minor  exception  this 
program  does  not  involve  grants  to  anyone. 
The  exception  is  that  up  to  $500,000  annually 
is  authorized  for  matching  fund  grants  to 
the  States  to  enhance  health  and  safety  in 
coal  mines.  There  are  some  other  financial 
restrictions.  Only  two  or  three  applications 
have  been  received  and  no  grants  liave  been 
made. 

Appropriations  Sought:  FY  1969,  $8,830,- 
000,  of  which  $300,000  is  for  the  grants  pro- 
gram. 

Past  Appropriations:  FY  1968,  $8,378,000 
($300,000  for  first- year  of  grants  program); 
FY  1967,  S7.543.000;  PY  1966.  $7,187,000. 

Obiigoti07is  Incurred:  FY  1968.  $8,378,000 
(grants,  none);  FY  1967,  S7.409.945;  FY  1966, 
$7,063,841  (grants  program  not  in  effect  FY 
1967  and  1966). 

Ave' age  Assistance:  No  grants  have  been 
made  to  date. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Applicants  must 
meet  the  project  purpose,  provide  matching 
funds,  and  meet  other  financial  limitations. 


Postgrant  Requirements:  Routine  reports 
and  financial  audit  are  required. 

Washington  Contact:  See  Admi7iistrator. 

Local  Contact:  Regional  and  State  officials 
should  contact  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
Mines,  at  .itKJve  address. 

Application  Deadlines:  July  1  of  each  fis- 
cal year. 

Approval/  Disapproval  Time:  No  grants 
have  been  made,  no  experience  is  available. 

Reicorking    Time:    No   experience. 

Related  Programs:  None. 

NO.    8.73 — CONTROL   OF   FIRES   IN   COAL   DEPOSITS 

Authorising  Statute:  P.L.  83-738  (68  Stat. 
1009  I. 

Administrator:  Chief.  Division  of  Accident 
Prevention  and  Health,  Duroau  of  Mines. 

Nature  of  Program:  Tlie  program  provides 
for  the  control  and  extinguishment  of  out- 
crop and  underground  coal  fires  to  prevent 
injuries,  loss  of  life,  protect  public  health, 
(■on.ser\e  n.ilural  resources  and  surface 
property. 

Eligibility:  There  is  no  restriction  eligibil- 
ity for  benefits,  except  the  requirement  lor 
matching  funds. 

Avnilable  Assistance:  Assistance  available 
co:isi.st.s  of  consuIUitlon,  planning,  and  con- 
trol of  llies. 

Use  nc:^triciions:  Tlie  funds  can  be  spent 
for  control  of  fires  in  caU  deposits  on  Fed- 
eral lands  and  in  Inactive  coal  deposits. 

Appropriations  Sought:  Fiscal  year  1969, 
$209,000. 

Past  Appropriations:  Fiscal  1968,  $203,000; 
fiscal  year  1967,  $203,000;  fiscal  year  1966, 
o31 1,000, 

Obliqations  Incurred:  Fiscal  yo.ar  1968, 
•$203,000;  fiscal  year  1967,  $201,318;  ttscal 
year  1960,  $309,070, 

Average  Assistance:  Tlie  aver.ige  grant  is 
highly  variable. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  The  .ippllcant 
must  match  Federal  expenditures  and  pro- 
vide authority  to  enter  on  l;aid. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  The  postgrant 
reporting  and  evaluation  requirements  are 
variable. 

WusUington    Contact:    Chief,    Division    of 
Accident  Prevention  and  Health,  Biueau  of 
Mines.  Interior  Building,  18th  and  C  Streets, 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  Telephone:  343-5393. 
Local  Contact:  Eastern  Stales:  Project  Co- 
ordinator.   Mine    Fire    Control,    Bureau    of 
Mines,     4800     Forbes     Avenue,     Pittsburgh. 
Pennsylvania     15213.     Telephone:     G21-4500 
(AC  412). 
Application  Deadlines:  None. 
Approval, Disapproval    Time:   The   aver.oge 
elapsed  time  between  receipt  of  application 
and  notice  of  approval  or  disapproval  is  vari- 
able, but  usually  witlUn  a  month. 
Rcivorking  Time:  2  weeks. 
Related  Programs:  A  related  program  ad- 
ministered by  this  agency  is  the  control  of 
fires    under    the    Appalachian    Regional    De- 
velopment Act  of  1965.  Public  Law  89-4,  Sec- 
tion   205  ( n )  ( 2 ) ,    which    requires    matching 
funds  of  only  25  percent;  control  of  fires  in 
culm    banks;    subsidence    control    by   tilling 
mine  voids;  and  restoration  of  surface  lands 
in  strip-mined  arec^. 

NO.  S.74 APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

PROGRAM   FOR    MINING   AREA   RESTORATION 

Authorizing  Statute:  Section  205(a»(l)  of 
PL.  89-4  (Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965)  as  amended  by  P.L.  90-103 
(Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
Amendments  of  1967) . 

Administrator :  The  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior. Programs  and  projects  are  carried  out  by 
the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

Nature  of  Program:  To  ftirther  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  Appalachian  re- 
gion by  rehabilitating  areas  presently  dam- 
aged by  deleterious  mining  practices;  spe- 
cifically by  making  financial  contributions 
to  States  in  the  region  to  seal  and  fill  voids 
in  abandoned  coal  mines  and  abandoned  oil 
and  gas  wells  and  to  reclaim  and  rehabilitate 
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lands  affected  by  the  strip  and  surface  mining 
and  processing  of  coal  and  other  minerals.  In- 
cluding lands  affected  by  waste  piles. 

Eligibility:  States  In  the  Appalachian  re- 
gion, but  only  for  such  portions  as  are  lo- 
cated In  counties  specifically  included  In 
P  L.  89-4  as  amended. 

Ar^'OiUible  Assistance:  Assistance  Is  prin- 
cipally financial,  although  technical  advice  Is 
provided  In  the  evaluation  of  project  material 
submitted  by  the  applicant  Stiite. 

Use  Restrictions:  Payments  to  contractors 
chosen  to  do  project  work  In  accord  with  reg- 
ulations established  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

Appropriations  Sought:  The  Interior  De- 
partment receives  no  appropriation  for  this 
work.  Punds  are  appropriated  to  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Development  Commission 
which  In  turn  transfers  funds  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  for  the  conduct  of  proj- 
ect work  which  the  Commission  has  author- 
ized 

Past  Appropriations:  The  total  sum  of 
$36  500.000  was  authorized  to  be  spent  for  all 
mining  area  restoration  projects  and  pro- 
grams under  PL.  89-4.  Actual  appropriations 
made  for  Section  206  work  that  was  to  be 
conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  under 
PL.  89-4.  since  passage  of  the  act.  were  as 
foHows:Fy  1965,  116,000.000:  FY  198«.  0:  FT 
19«7.  C? .000.000:  FT  1968.  0;  Total  »23  000.000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  FT  1966.  $900.000  00: 
FT  1967.  $1208.000  00;  FY  1968  (to  date), 
$1,440.000  00 

Average  Assistance:  There  .ire  no  loans 
under  this  program.  The  grants  are  actually 
Contribution  Contracts  which  pledge  that  a 
certain  amount  of  Federal  funding  will  be 
available  for  a  given  project.  Federal  funds 
are  paid  only  when  the  State  receives  and 
approves  bills  submitted  by  the  project  con- 
tractors and  when  it  certifies  to  the  Bureau 


of  Mines  that  the  work  was  done,  usually  on 
a  monthly  basis.  The  average  Federal  obli- 
gation approved  per  Contribution  Contract 
to  date  Is  •601.000.00. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  The  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Commission  receives 
applications  from  member  States.  Conditions 
to  be  met  in  applying  for  project  approval,  or 
the  criteria  for  evaluating  such  applications, 
come  from  that  body. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Projects  must  be 
maintained  after  completion.  The  responsi- 
bility is  placed  upon  the  State  or  a  local 
government  cooperator  by  terms  of  the  Joint 
Contribution  Contract.  New  mining  activity 
that  would  disturb  the  work  Is  forbidden. 

Washington  Contact:  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Commission,  1966  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW .  Washington.  D.C. 
20009. 

Local  Contact:  Governor  of  Appalachian 
State. 

Application  Deadlines:  No  terminal  dead- 
line has  been  set  other  than  that  the  Ap- 
palachian Act  shall  cease  to  be  In  effect 
July  1.  1971. 

Approval  Disapproval  Time:  Washington 
Contact,  above. 

Related  Programs:  An  Appalachian  Mine 
Fire  Control  Program  Is  carried  out  under 
the  provisions  of  Section  205la)(2)  of  PL. 
89-4  as  amended.  It  Is  similar  to  the  Sub- 
sidence program  except  that  in  the  case  of 
mine  fire  projects  the  Bureau  of  Mines  per- 
forms all  the  engineering,  advertises  and 
awards  the  contracts  for  the  work,  and  re- 
ceives a  grant  from  the  State  of  not  less  than 
25  percent. 

The  State  grant  or  contribution  is  held 
In  a  trust  fund  until  payments  are  made 
to  the  project  contractor.  The  Anthracite 
Mine  Water  Control  Program  established  by 
PL.  84-162   as   amended.   Is  closely   related. 


but   applies  only  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania. 

UEOLOCICAL   SUBVKT 

No.  8.76  Minerals  Discovery  Loan  Pro- 
gram— Exploration  Contracts  for  36  Com- 
modities to  Encourage  Output 

No.  8.76  Surveys.  Investigations,  and  Re- 
search In  Topographic  Mapping 

No.  8.77  Surveys,  Investigations,  and  Re- 
search In  Water  Resources  Investigation 


BtrwBAU  or  Land  Management 

NO.    8.80 PAYMENTS   TO   QUALHTEO   STATES   AND 

COUNTIES  FROM  MONET  RECEIVED  FROM  CRA7- 
INC  PERMITS.  TIMBER  SALES.  MINERAL  ROYAL- 
TIES.   AND    SALE   OF   PUBLIC    LANDS 

Nature  of  Program:  The  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  Department  of  the  Interior,  ad- 
ministers a  number  of  receipt  accounts  from 
which  funds  are  paid  to  certain  states  and 
counties  as  prescribed  by  law.  These  fund.s 
are  derived  from  receipts  collected  from  pub- 
lic lands  in  these  states  and  counties  and 
does  not  require  annual  appropriation.  The 
Bureau  distributes  these  funds  to  the  state 
and  county  governments  who  In  turn  admin- 
ister the  distribution  of  these  funds.  The  dis- 
tribution of  these  funds  is  automatic  and 
does  not  require  any  application  by  the  bene- 
fiting states  and  counties. 

The  State  of  Delaware  being  cme  of  the 
original  states,  never  has  received  any  fund.s 
from  any  public  land  receipt  accounts  nor 
have  any  funds  ever  been  appropriated  for 
any  purpose  by  the  Bureau. 

Appropriations:  The  receipt  accounts  au- 
thorizing statutes,  a  brief  description  of  the 
account  indicating  program  and  perform- 
ance, and  obligations  Incurred  for  Fiscal 
Years  1966.  1967.  and  estimated  for  1968  and 
1969  are  as  follows: 


Obligaliofit  Cm  ttiettstnih  at  dollars) 


1966 
xtual 


1967 
actiMl 


1968 
ntimats 


1969 
ntimala 


Pavments  to  Oklahoma  (iov3lties)(«4  Stat  740>      .  3  4  2 

Tlie  State  ct  Oklatioma  u  paid  37'.,  percent 

ol  the  Red  Rioer  oil  and  ga^  royalties  collected 

in  lieu  at  State  and  local  taies  upon  Kiawa, 

Camanche.  and  Apache  tnbal  lunds  lo  be  used 

lor  construction   3nd   maintenance  ol   public 

loads  and  support  ol  public  schools 

Payments  to  Coo;    and  Douglas  Counties.  Oiei. 

rrom  receipts.  Ccos  Bay  Wagon  Road  grant  lands 

(53  Slat.  753  754) 183  244  618 

Out  o4  leceipts  tram  the  Coos  Bay  Wagon 
Road  grant  lands  m  Oregon,  payments,  m  li«u 
ot  taies  are  made  to  Coos  and  Douglas  Counties 
tor  schools,  highways,  roads,  bridges,  and  port 
districts  (timber). 
Payments  to  counties.  Oregon  and  Calilornia  grant 

lands  (30  StaL  218;  50  Stat  376) 

A  portion  ol  the  receipts  ol  Oregon  and 
Calilornia  land  grant  lund  is  paid  the  counties 
in  which  the  lands  are  situatid,  to  be  used  as 
other  county  lunds  (timber). 
Payments  to  StalesCgrazmg  lees)  (43  use  3151)  .  1  1  2 

The  States  are  paid  33'  i  percent  ol  (he  tees 
trom   each   grazing  district  on   Indian   lands 
ceded  to  the  United  States  wilhm  the  States' 
boundaries. 
Payments  to  States  from  grating  receipts,  and  so 
lorth.  public  lands  outside  graiing  districts  (43 

use  315i.  315m)  .  258  282  284 

The  States  are  paid  %  percent  ol  the  grating 
lee  receipts  Irom  public  domain  lands  outs.de 
grating  districls. 


20.038       20,965       21,761 


733 


21,761 


2W 


Obligations  (in  thousands  ol  dollars) 


1966 
actual 


1967 
actual 


1968 
estimate 


1969 
estimate 


265 


319 


Payments   to  States  (proceeds   trom   sales)  (31 

use  711) 220  242  212 

The  States  are  paid  5  percent  ol  the  net 

prxeeds  trom  the  sale  ol  public  land  and 

public  land  products. 

Payments  to  States,  trom  grazing  receipts,  and  so 

lorth,  public  lands  within  grating  districts  (43 

use  315b.  315i) 291  315  307 

The  states  are  paid  12Vi  percent  ol  grating 
fee  teceipb  Irom  grating  district  lands  within 
their  boundaries 
Payments  to  States  trom  grating  receipts,  and  so 
torth,  public  lands  within  grating  districts,  mis- 
cellaneous (43  U.S.C.  315) 4  5  4 

The  States  are  paid  specitically  determined 
amounts  Irom  grating  tee  receipts  Irom  mis- 
cellaneous lands  within  grazing  districts  when 
payment  is  not  feasible  on  a  percentage  basis. 
Payment  to  Slates.  Irom  receipts  under  Mineral 

teasing  Act  (30  use.  191) 47.078       W.063       49.984 

Alaska  is  paid  90  percent  and  other  States  37^$ 
percent  ot  the  receipts  from  bonuses,  royalties, 
and  rentals  resulting  trom  development  ol 
mineral  resources  under  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act.  and  trom  leases  ol  potash  deposits  (30 
use.  285).  on  public  lands. 
Payments   to   counties,    national    grasslands   (7 

U.S.C.  1012) 115  115  115 

01  the  revenues  reccivsd  from  the  us*  ol 
submarginal  lands.  25  percent  is  paid  lo  the 
counties  in  which  such  land  is  tor  school  and 
load  purposes. 
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NO.    8. SI — BKAL   PSOPKBTT   FOR   RXCItEATIOIf   AND 

PUBLIC    PURPOSES 

Authorizing  Statute:  Act  of  June  4,  1926 
(44  Stat.  741).  as  amended  (43  U.S.C.  869  to 
869-4). 

Administrator:  State  and  District  offices  of 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

Nature  of  Program:  To  help  promote  the 
Wisest  use  of  public  lands  by  encouraging 
qualified  applicants  to  lease  or  purchase  suit- 
able tracts  to  develop  for  various  public  pur- 
poses. 

Eligibility:  SUtes,  Federal  and  State  In- 


strumentalities and  political  subdivisions,  in- 
cluding counties  and  municipalities;  and 
nonprofit  associations  and  nonprofit  corpora- 
tions. 

Available  Assistance:  Sale  of  public  land 
for  historical  monument  purposes  at  no 
charge:  sale  of  public  land  at  prices  as  low 
as  S2.50  per  acre  or  $50  per  transaction:  lease 
of  land  at  annual  rentals  as  low  as  $0.25  per 
acre. 

Appropriations:  No  funds  available  to  ap- 
plicants through  this  Bureau. 

Aasiatance  Prerequisites:  In  order  to  receive 
a  patent  or  lease,  applicant  must  present  an 


acceptable  plan  of  development  and  use  of 
the  land,  agree  to  non-dlscrlmlnatlon  In  the 
use  of  the  land  based  on  race,  color,  etc.. 
charge  no  more  than  reasonable  fees  and 
recognize  certain  rights  reserved  to  the 
United  States. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  No  post-patent 
reporting  and  evaluations  required  of  paten- 
tee. Compliance  with  plans  of  development 
and  use  and  other  stipulations  Is  periodi- 
cally checked  by  Bureau  representatives. 

Washington  Contact:  Chief.  Division  of 
Program  Management,  Land  and  Minerals, 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Interior  Build- 
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ing,  18th  and  C  Sts.,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20240;  telephone  343-8811  (IDS  Code  183). 

Local  Contact:  None  for  Delaware. 

Application  Deadlines:  None. 

Approval/ Disapproixil  Time:  Varies  from 
two  weeks  to  several  months  depending  upon 
the  Information  already  on  hand,  field  exam- 
inations, and  other  complexities. 

Related  Programs:  None  by  this  Bureau. 

.NO.    8.82 ARCHEOLOGICAL    INVESTIGATIONS    AND 

SALVAGE 

Authorising  Statute:  Act  for  the  Preserva- 
tion of  American  Antiquities  (PL,  59-209) 
6  8  06;  Historic  Sites  Act  (PL.  74-292) 
8  21/35;  and  Reservoir  Salvage  Act  (PL. 
86-523)  6/27  60. 

Administrator :  Chief  Archeologlst,  Division 
of  Archeology,  Office  of  Archeology  and  His- 
toric Preservation,  National  Park  Service, 
Washington,  DC.  20240. 

Nofure  of  Program:  To  conduct  archeo- 
loglcal  research  providing  Information  neces- 
sary for  management,  preservation,  and  Inter- 
pretation of  areas  administered  by  National 
Park  Service  and  to  salvage  archeologlcal, 
historical,  and  paleontologlcal  remains 
threatened  with  destruction  through  feder- 
ally financed  or  licensed  construction  activi- 
ties. 

Eligibility:  Reputable  museums,  univer- 
sities, colleges,  or  other  recognized  scientific 
or  educational  Institutions, 

Available  Assistance:  Financial  and  ad- 
visory. 

Use  Restrictions:  Normal  expenses  of 
archeologlcal  research. 

Appropriations  Sought:  $1,400,000  In  1969 
fiscal  year. 

Past  Appropriation!:  For  FY  1968.  $1,631,- 
000;   FY  1967,  $1,553,000;  FY  1966.  $1,489,000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  FY  1968.  $860,000; 
FY  1967,  $650,000;  FY  1966.  $630,000. 

Average  Assistance:  $5,178. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Principal  Investi- 
gator must  be  a  qualified  archeologlst  affili- 
ated with  an  initltutlon  as  described  above. 

Postgrant  Ren-uirements:  An  acceptable  re- 
port of  research  must  be  submitted  within  12 
months  of  completion  of  field  work. 

Washington  Contact:  Chief  Archeologlst, 
Division  of  Archeology,  National  Park  Service, 
Washington,  DC.  20240.  (202)   343-6975. 

Local  Contact:  Chief.  Archeologlcal  Re- 
search, Philadelphia  Service  Center,  143 
South  Third  Street.  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania 19106. 

Application  Deadlines:  No  deadlines. 

Related  Programs:  None. 

NO.     8.83 THE     NATIONAL     REGISTER 

Authorizing  Statute:  National  Historic 
Preservation  Act  of  1966  (P.L.  89-665). 

Administrator:  Dr.  Ernest  A.  Connally, 
Chief,  Office  of  Archeology  and  Historic  Pre- 
servation. 801  19th  St.,  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20240:   Telephone:    (202)   343-2573. 

Nature  of  Program:  Purpose  is  to  expand 
the  Federal  role  In  the  preservation  of  his- 
toric and  cultural  properties  in  the  United 
States.  Its  objectives  are  the  expansion  and 
maintenance  of  a  National  Register  of  sig- 
nificant historical  and  cultural  properties, 
establishment  of  a  program  of  matching 
grants-in-aid  to  the  National  Trust  for  His- 
toric Preservation  and  to  the  States  for  the 
jjreservatlon  of  such  properties  and  provision 
of  legal  protection  against  destruction  or 
impairment  of  such  properties. 

Eligibility:  States  and  the  National  Trust 
for  Historic  Preservation.  Also  the  owners  of 
any  property  included  on  the  National  Reg- 
ister, whether  public,  quasi-public,  or  pri- 
vate, are  eligible  for  matching  grants  on  a 
priority  basis  to  be  established  by  the  State 
in  collaboration  with  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

i4tot/obJc  Assistance:  Matching  grants  for 
Statewide  historic  surveys  and  preservation 
plans  and  for  acquisition  and  restoration  of 
historic  and  cultural  properties. 


Use  Restrictions:  Survey,  preservation 
plans,  acquisitions,  and  restoration. 

Appropriations  Sought:  For  grants  In  aid. 
$680,000. 

Past  Appropriations:  For  grants  in  aid.  fis- 
cal year  1968,  $300,000;  no  grant  appropria- 
tion 2  preceding  years. 

Obligations  Incurred:  For  fiscal  year  1968, 
$300,000;  none  for  2  preceding  years. 

Average  Assistance :  Not  relevant — all  went 
to  the  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preserva- 
tion. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Properties  must 
be  on  the  National  Register,  must  be  in 
accordance  with  approved  Statewide  historic 
preservation  plan. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Procedures  not 
yet  worked  out.  Recipient  must  maintain 
property  In  manner  satisfactory  to  Secretary 
of  Interior  and  make  such  reports  as  the 
Secretary  requires. 

Washington  Contact:  See  Administrator, 
above. 

Local  Contact:  Each  State  has  a  State  liai- 
son Officer  named  by  the  Governor;  In  Dela- 
ware, he  is  Dr.  Leon  DeValinger,  Jr..  State 
Archivist,  Archives  Bldg.,  Dover,  Delaware 
19901. 

Related  Programs:  PL.  88-578;  PL.  89-/54. 

NO.  8.84 — GRANTS  TO  AMERICAN  SAMOA 

Authorising  Statute:  54  Stat.  1253:  48 
use.  1661,  plus  Executive  Order  10264,  dated 
June  29.  1951. 

Administrator:  Mrs.  Ruth  G.  Van  Cleve.  Di- 
rector. Office  of  Territories  in  collaboration 
with  the  Honorable  Owen  S.  Asplnall,  Gover- 
nor of  American  Samoa. 

Nature  of  Program:  Provides  funds  for  the 
civil  administration  of  American  Samoa  for 
operating  expenses  and  capital  improvement. 

Eligibility:  Government  of  American 
Samoa. 

Available  Assistance:  Grants. 

Use  Restrictions :  Funds  can  be  spent  for  all 
public  operations  and  construction  require- 
ments of  the  Government  of  American 
Samoa. 

Appropriations  Sought:  FY  1969  estimate. 
$6,781,100. 

Post  Appropriations:  FY  1968,  $6,953,262: 
FY   1967.   $8,848,000;    FY   1966.   $3,795,000, 

Obligations  Incurred:  FY  1968  (est).  $10.- 
262.860;  FY  1967,  $7,534,018:  FY  1966,  $5,034,- 
811. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Supply  detailed 
justification  which  Is  processed  in  accordance 
with  Federal  appropriation  requirements, 
similar  to  those  required  of  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Executive  Branch. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  No  formal  re- 
quirements other  than  process  outlined  in 
Assistance  Prerequisites  above,  plus  field  In- 
spection trips  by  this  Office. 

NO.    8.85 GRANTS   TO   THE   TRUST   TERRfTORY    OF 

THE  PACIFIC   ISLANDS 

Authorizing  Statute:  Trusteeship  Agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  the  Se- 
curitv  Council  of  the  United  Nations  (July 
18.  1947);  68  Stst.  330.  48  U.S.C.  Sec.  1684 
(June  30,  1954) ;  Executive  Orders  10265  (July 
1.1951)  and  11021  (May  7.  1962). 

Administrator:  Mrs.  Rugh  G..  Van  Cleve. 
Director.  Office  of  Territories  in  collaboration 
with  the  Honorable  William  R.  Norwood,  High 
Commissioner  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands. 

Nature  of  Program:  Provides  funds  for  the 
civil  administration  of  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands  for  operating  expenses  and 
capital  improvement. 

Eligibility:  Government  of  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

Available  Assistance:  Grants. 

Use  Restrictions :  Funds  can  be  spent  for 
all  public  operations  and  construction  re- 
quirements of  the  Government  of  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

Appropriations  Sought:  FY  1969  estimate, 
$33,459,000. 


Past  Appropriations:  Fy  1968.  $23,457,000; 
FY  1967.  $17,022,000;  FY  1966.  $17,023,000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  FY  1968  (est,).  $28.- 
024.514;  FY  1967.  $18,418,141;  FY  1966.  $16.- 
196.202. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Supply  detailed 
justification  which  Is  processed  In  accordance 
with  Federal  appropriation  requirements, 
similar  to  those  required  of  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Executive  Branch. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  No  formal  re- 
quirements other  than  process  outlined  above 
plus  field  Inspection  trips  by  this  Office. 

NO.    SBS^CUAM    REHABILITATION 

Authorizing    Statute:    PL.    88-170. 

Administrator:  Mrs,  Ruth  G.  Van  Cleve, 
Director.  Office  of  Territories  In  collabora- 
tion with  the  Honorable  Manuel  F.L.  Guer- 
rero. Governor  of  Guam. 

Nature  of  Program:  Loan  and  Grant  Pro- 
gram. 

Eligibility :  Government  of  Guam. 

Available  Assistance:  Loans  and  grants. 

Use  Restrictions:  Capital  Improvements. 

Appropriations  Soitght:  FY  1969  estimate. 
$8,200,000. 

Past  Appropriations:  FY  1968.  $7,496,000; 
FY    1967.    $608,000;    FY    1966.    ?9.657,000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  FY  1968  (estimated) , 
$6,847,150:  F^  1967.  $9,134,746;  FY  1966. 
$1,970,436. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Supply  detailed 
justification  which  is  processed  in  accord- 
ance with  Federal  appropriation  require- 
ments, similar  to  those  required  of  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Executive  Branch. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  No  formal  re- 
quirements other  than  process  outlined 
above,  plus  field  inspection  trips  by  this 
office. 

NO.     8.87 SUPPORT     lOR     THE     VIRGIN     ISLANDS 

The  questions  posed  in  the  questionnaire 
are  not  appllr-able  to  any  activity  of  this 
Office  (Office  of  Territories,  Department  of 
the  Interior)  relating  to  the  Virgin  Islands. 
The  government  of  the  Virgin  Islands  is 
financed  in  large  part  by  the  territorial  in- 
come taxes,  which  are,  in  fact,  the  taxes 
collected  pursuant  to  the  Federal  income 
tax  laws  extended  to  the  Virgin  Islands  by 
the  C!ongress  with  the  provision  that  the  pro- 
ceeds should  be  retained  and  expended  as  the 
Legislature  of  the  Virgin  Islands  may  pro- 
vide. In  addition  to  such  taxes,  the  Revised 
Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  provides 
that  the  proceeds  of  customs  duties,  quar- 
antine, passport,  immigration  and  naturaliza- 
tion fees  collected  in  the  Virgin  Islands  (less 
than  the  cost  of  collecting)  shall  be  paid 
into  the  treasury  of  the  Virgin  Islands.  The 
Organic  Act  also  provides  for  the  annual  re- 
turn to  the  Virgin  Islands  of  certain  "match- 
ing funds."  which  now  equal,  but  for  minor 
dcdtictions.  all  excise  taxes  collected  by  the 
United  States  on  articles  produced  in  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  transported  to  the  United 
States.  All  of  the  foregoing  revenue  is  supple- 
mented by  locally  Imposed  taxes,  license  fees 
and  other  charges.  The  Virgin  Islands,  for 
many  years,  has  not  sought  Federally  appro- 
priated funds  to  finance  the  operation  of  the 
government. 

While  the  so-called  "matching  funds"  may 
be  considered  a  grant,  and  are  administered 
by  this  Office  to  the  extent  that  there  Is  Fed- 
eral participation,  they  are  not  a  grant  In  the 
sense  of  the  usual  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
gram. Since  we  are  not  certain  of  the  rela- 
tionship of  this  kind  of  grant  to  the  general 
inquiry,  we  will  endeavor  to  answer  such  of 
the  questions  in  the  questionnaire  as  are  not 
clearly  inapplicable. 

The  statutory  authority  for  the  program  is 
section  28(b)  of  the  Revised  Organic  Act  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  (26  U.S.C.  7652(b)(3)). 
The  transfer  of  the  funds  to  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands is  administered  by  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and.  within  the  latter  Department, 
the  Office  of  Territories.  Once  the  funds  are 
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transferred  to  the  Oovemment  of  the  Vtrgtn 
Islands  they  ve  segre$(ated  as  a  separate  fund 
in  the  Treasury  of  the  Vlr^n  Islands  and 
.  .  may  be  expended  as  the  Legislature  may 
determine:  Provided,  That  the  approval  ot 
the  President  or  his  dcalgnated  representa- 
tive ahall  be  obtained  before  such  moneys 
may  be  obligated  or  expended."  The  Presi- 
dent has  designated  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  act  for  him.  and  the  authority 
to  approve  expendlttirea  has  been  delegated 
to  the  Director  of  the  OfBce  of  Terrltorlea. 
who  approves  expenditure  of  the  funds  on  a 
project  by  project  basis. 

liie  program  waa  eatabllshed  In  1954  to 
provide  financing  that  would  make  It  unnec- 
essary for  the  Government  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  to  seek  annual  appropriations  to 
meet  annual  deficiencies.  In  1953  and  1953 
that  deficiency  was  approximately  $750,000 
each  year.  The  program  provides  that,  from 
an  amount  equal,  but  for  minor  deductions, 
to  the  amount  of  all  taxes  Imposed  by  and 
collected  during  the  Qscal  year  under  the 
Internal  Revenue  laws  of  the  United  States 
on  articles  produced  In  the  Virion  Islands 
and  transported  to  the  United  States,  there 
shall  be  paid  over  to  the  Government  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  an  amount  equal  to  the  total 
amount  of  revenues  collected  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, of  the  Virgin  Islands  during  that 
flscai  yeax.Inltlolly.  the  element  of  matching 
was  very  real.  The  growth  in  the  Virgin 
Islands,  however,  has  been  such  that  local 
revenues  each  Qscal  year  now  (or  exceed  tlie 
amount  available  for  transfer  under  the 
statute,  so  that  the  Virgin  Islands  now  re- 
ceives annually  all  of  the  proceeds  available 
for  transfer  and  the  term  "matching  funds" 
no  longer  has  any  real  significance. 

Until  recently,  the  funds  transferred  were 
divided  between  capital  improvements  and 
operating  costs.  It  has  now  been  decided  that, 
henceforth,  the  funds  transferred  shall  be 
used  only  for  capital  improvements.  The 
funds  tr.msJerred  totalled  912.368  000  for  FY 
1068:  $11.258244  for  FY  1967;  and  »10.533,- 
219  for  FY  lt>66. 

The  Virgin  Islands  do  participate  In  a 
number  of  Federal  grant  programs  In  a  man- 
ner not  unlike  the  several  states.  Each  of 
those  prograins,  of  course.  Is  administered 
by  the  grantiiig  agency,  as  lor  example  HEW, 
the  Department  of  Agrlculttire,  HUD  and 
bureaus  within  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior such  as  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion. 

NO.     8.90 .\NN-A1.     ALLOTMENT     PROGRAM     FOm 

WATTX  BESCARCH — StCTlON   100 

Authorising  Statute:  WRR  Act  of  1964 — 
PL.  88-379  as  amended  by  P  L.  09-404. 

Administrator:  Dr.  Roland  R.  Renne.  Di- 
rector. Office  of  Water  Resources  Research. 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

jVoture  of  Program:  To  help  each  State  to 
establish  and  operate,  at  a  designated  state 
university,  a  water  resources  research  Insti- 
tute for  research  and  training  on  water  re- 
sources. 

Eligibility:  State  water  resources  research 
Institutes  and  other  non-Institute  univer- 
sities participating  In  the  program  of  the 
State  Institutes. 

Available  Assistance:  Annual  allotment 
funds. 

Use  Restrictions:  Water  resources  research, 
on-the-job  water  resources  research  train- 
ing, and  research  program  administration. 

Appropriations  Sought:  $5,100,000. 

Past  Appropriations:  PY  1966.  $4,463,000; 
FY   1967.  $4,463,000:   PY  1968,  $5,100,000. 

Obligations  Inatrred:  PY  1966.  $4,463,000; 
FY  1967,  $4,463,000;  PY  1968,  $5,100,000. 

Average  Assistance:  $100,000. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Be  a  State  water 
resources  research  institute  established  at  a 
university  in  accordance  with  the  Act  and 
meet  other  requirements  of  P.L.  88-379  and 
Rules  and  Regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior;  or,  another  univer- 
sity that,  through  appropriate  arrangements. 


participates  In  the  program  of  the  State  InstI- 
tute. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Technical  proj- 
ect completion  reportd  and  annual  research 
program  activity  reports. 

Washington  Contact:  Dr.  Roland  R.  Renne, 
Director,  OWRR.  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Telephone:  434-4607. 

Local  Cofitact:  Directors.  State  Water  Re- 
sources Research  Institutes  Delaware:  Mr. 
Robert  D.  Varrln.  Director.  Water  Resources 
Center,  University  of  Delaware.  Newark,  Del- 
aware 19711:  telephone:  309-738-2440. 

Application  Deadlines:  February  1. 

Approval ' Disapproval  Time:  75  day*. 

Reioorking  Time:  50  days. 

Related  Programs:  Matching  grants  and 
AddlUonal  Wator  Research  (TJUe  III. 
OWRR. 

NO.    8. SI — MATCHING    GRANTS    FOR    WATER 
RESEARCH 

Authorizing  Statute:  WRR  Act  of  1964 — 
PL.  88-379  as  amended  by  PL.  89-404. 

Administrator:  Dr.  Roland  R.  Renne,  Di- 
rector, Office  of  Water  Resources  Research, 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

Nature  of  Program:  To  match  on  a  dollar 
for  dollar  basis  funds  made  available  to  State 
water  resources  research  Institutes  by  States 
or  other  non-Federal  sources  for  water  re- 
sources research  which  could  not  otherwise 
be  undertaken. 

Eligibility:  State  water  resources  research 
Institutes  and  the  non-Institute  universities 
participating  In  the  program  of  the  SUte  in- 
stitutes. 

Available  Assistance:  Matching  grant 
funds. 

Use  Restrictions:  Water  resources  research 
and  on-the-job  training. 

-4pproprtafio»M  Sought:  $3,000,000,  for  FT 
1069. 

Past  Appropriations:  FY  1966,  $1,500,000: 
FY  1967,  $2,000,000:  PY  1968.  $3,000,000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  FY  1966.  $1,500,000; 
FY  1967.  $2,000,000:  FY  1968.  $3,000,000. 

Average  Assistance:  $30,000  i  Federal). 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Proposal  must  be 
meritorious,  by  qualified  jjersonnel.  and  give 
opportunity  for  training  water  scientists. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Technical  proj- 
ect progreaa  ;uid  completion  reports. 

Washington  Contact:  Dr.  Roland  R.  Renne, 
Director,  OWRR,  Department  oX  the  Interior, 
Telephone:  343^607. 

Local  Contact:  Directors,  State  Water  Re- 
sources Research  Institutes.  For  Delaware, 
Mr.  Robert  D.  Varrln,  Director,  Water  Re- 
sources Center,  University  of  Delaware,  New- 
ark, Deleware  19711:  telephone:  302-738-2440. 

Application  Deadlines:  March  1. 

Approval.  Disappi  oval  Time:  60  days. 

Reworking  Time:  40  clays. 

Related  Programs:  Annual  Allotment  and 
Addltlon.il  Water  Research  (Title  II). 

NO.     8.92 — AOOmONAL     WATOt     RESEARCH — SEC- 
TION   200 TITLE    U 

Authorizing  Statute:  WRR  Act  of  1964 — 
PL.  88-379  as  amended  by  PL.  89-404. 

Administrator:  Dr.  Roland  R.  Renne,  Di- 
rector, Office  of  Water  Resources  Research. 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

Nature  of  Program:  Grants  to  and  con- 
tracts with  qualified  performers  to  imder- 
take  research  into  any  as[>ects  of  water  prob- 
lems related  to  the  mission  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  which  are  not  other- 
wise being  studied. 

Eligibility:  Educational  Institutions,  pri- 
vate foundations  or  other  institutions,  pri- 
vate firms  and  individuals  qualified  to  con- 
duct water  resources  research  and  local. 
State  and  Federal  Government  agencies. 

Available  Assistance:  Grants  and  con- 
tracts. 

Use  Restrictions:  Water  resources  research. 

Appropriations   Sought:    $3,000,000. 

Past  Appropriations:    FY   1968,   $2,000,000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  FY  1968.  $3,000,000. 

Average  Assistance :  $60,000. 


Assistance  Prerequisites:  Qualified  and  ex- 
perienced to  conduct  water  resources  re- 
search. 

Postgrant  Reqnirementt:  Periodic  prog- 
ress reports  and  completion  reports. 

Washington  Contact:  Dr.  Roland  R. 
Renne.  Director,  OWRR,  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Telephone:  343-4607. 

Local  Contact:  Directors,  State  Water  Rc- 
.lources  Research  Institutes.  For  Delaware: 
Mr.  Robert  D  Varrln,  Director,  Water  Re- 
sources Center,  University  of  Delaware.  New- 
ark. Delaware  19711;  Telephone:  302-738- 
2440. 

Applications  Deadlines:  November  15. 

Approval/ Disapproval  Time:  5  months. 

Reworking  Time:  2-3  months. 

nelatrd  Programs:  Annual  Allotment  and 
Matching  Grants,  OWRR. 

NO.   8.93 — WATER   RESEARCH   SCIENTIFIC 
INFORMATION    CENTER     (WRSIC) 

Authorizing  Statute:  Water  Resources  Re- 
se.irch  Act  of  1964  PL.  88-379  as  amended  by 
PL.  89-404. 

Administrator:  Dr.  Roland  R.  Renne,  Di- 
rector. Office  of  Water  Resources  Research, 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

Nature  of  Program:  Disseminate  scientific 
nnd  technical  Information  on  water  resources 
to  the  water  resources  community. 

Eligibility:  U.S.  Government  agencies,  their 
cr-intees.  and  contractors. 

Funding  Use  Restrictions:  To  operate  the 
Scientific  Information  Center. 

Appropriations  Sought:  $1,000,000  for  FY 
1960. 

Past  Appropriations:  FY  1968,  $500,000. 

Washington  Contact:  Manager,  Water  Re- 
sources SclenUflc  Information  Center,  Room 
1308.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Telephone- 
183-38435  (Gov't  Code). 

Local  Contact:  Director  of  the  State  Wa- 
ter Resources  Research  Institutes.  For  Dela- 
v.are:  Mr.  Robert  D.  Varrln,  Director,  Water 
Resources  Center,  University  of  Delaware. 
Newark,  Delaware  19711;  Telephone:  302- 
738-2440. 

NO.    8. 93 — RESEARCH    FOR    THB    OFFICE    OF    CO.\L 
RESEARCH 

Authorizing  Statute:  Public  Law  86-599 
(74  Stat.  336). 

Admintitrator:  George  Pumlch,  Jr..  Direc- 
tor. Office  of  Coal  Research,  U.S.  Department 
of  the  Interior,  Washington,  DC.  20240. 

Nature  of  Program:  The  objective  of  the 
program  Is  "to  encourage  and  stimulate  the 
production  and  conservation  of  coal  In  the 
United  States  through  research  and  devel- 
opment by  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior to  contract  for  coal  research  and 
for  other  purposes." 

Eligibility:  The  Coal  Research  Act  (which 
is  reproduced  on  pages  66,  67.  and  68  of  the 
annual  report  for  1967)  responds  to  this 
question  In  very  precise  terms.  The  ansiter 
Is  Indicated  In  Section  n.  Subsection  (2) 
and  Subsection  (4). 

Available  Assistance:  The  Office  of  Coal 
Research  program  Is  for  contract  research 
projects  solely.  Grants  are  specifically  pro- 
hibited. 

Use  Restrictions:  Funds  can  be  spent  for 
contract  research  projects  and  for  expenses 
incidental  to  the  operation  of  the  admin- 
istration and  supervision  of  the  program 
together  with  necessary  consultant  fees  as 
provided  in  the  above-mentioned  Coal  Re- 
search Act  ( Section  III,  ( c)  ) . 

i4pproprtatioTn  Sought:  The  Office  of  Coal 
Research  Is  currently  seeking  an  appropria- 
tion of  $13,900,000  for  fiscal  year  1969. 

Post  Appropriations:  The  fiscal  year  19G8 
appropriation  is  $10,980,000;  the  fiscal  year 
1967  appropriation  was  $8,220,000;  the  fiscal 
year  196C  appropriation  was  $7,220,000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  The  fiscal  year  1968 
appropriation  specifically  precluded  OCR 
from  undertaking  any  new  contracts,  and 
no  funding  was  provided  for  new  contracts. 
The    entire    fiscal    year    1968    appropriation 
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was  used  to  fund  contract  programs  already 
underway  and  also  the  sum  of  $392,000  for 
total  co6t  of  administration  and  supervision 
i.f  the  program. 

Total  obligations  in  fiscal  year  1967  were 
$8,557,000:  FY  1966,  $7,871,000.. 

Average  Assistance :  The  Office  of  Coal  Re- 
.scarch  does  not  make  any  grants  or  loans. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  The  organizations 
with  whom  the  Office  of  Coal  Research  con- 
tracts for  a  variety  of  research  projects  must 
meet  the  requirement*  of  the  Federal  Pro- 
curement Regulations  and  must  be  fully 
qu.ilifled  to  perform  the  work  for  which  the 
contract  Is  being  undertaken,  and  such  work 
as  undertaken  only  after  full  and  careful 
evaluation  by  OCR  and  Its  sister  agency  In 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  (Bureau 
of  Mines)  as  well  as  OCR  technical  con- 
sultants to  Insure  that  the  effort  does  not 
duplicate  present  or  past  research  effort. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Sine*  the  Office 
of  Coal  Research  does  not  make  any  grants 
the  question  has  no  direct  relevance  to  this 
program.  However,  each  OCR  contract  de- 
scribes In  precise  detail  the  requirements 
lor  monthly,  and  final  reports  dealing  with 
the  technical  work  performed,  inventions 
conceived,  etc. 

Washington  Contact:  In  the  event  nn  in- 
dividual or  organization  is  interested  and 
qualified  to  undertake  coal  research  and 
wishes  to  submit  a  detailed  research  proposal 
for  consideration  and  evaluation  by  the  Office 
of  Coal  Research,  they  should  contact,  and 
address  their  proposals,  to  the  Individual 
•idmlnlstrator.  (See  Administrator)  Tele- 
phone number  Is  343-5533. 

Local  Contact:  The  Office  of  Coal  Research 
does  not  have  any  regional.  State,  and  other 
field  offices. 

/lpp2ica(ton  Deadlines:  There  are  no  dead- 
lines nor  applications  as  such.  Individuals 
and  organizations  do  not  submit  "applica- 
tions" but  rather  submit  proposals  for  re- 
search. Section  Vin,  (c),  of  the  Coal  Re- 
search Act  Indicates  that  sums  appropriated 
to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the  act  are  avail- 
able until  expanded.  Therefore,  It  Is  not 
necessary  for  a  project  to  be  undertaken  be- 
fore the  end  of  a  given  fiscal  year  In  an 
effort  to  avoid  loss  of  such  appropriated 
funos, 

i4pprorol/Z)isapprorcl  7"ime;  Some  research 
proposals  which  have  been  fully  evaluated, 
and  which  are  deemed  desirable  tor  research, 
have  been  in  hand  for  several  years.  As  in- 
dicated on  page  35  of  the  1968  annual  report, 
OCR  has  received  more  than  450  research 
proposals  to  date.  However,  only  58  of  this 
number  have  actually  moved  into  the  con- 
tract stage.  Thus,  there  are  many  more  pro- 
posals for  worthwhile  research  projects  in 
hand  at  any  one  time  than  there  are  funds 
available  to  permit  execution  of  the  con- 
tracts. 

The  lack  of  funds  adequate  to  do  all  of  the 
worthwhile  research  Is  the  biggest  single 
deterrent. 

Rettrorking  Time:  All  research  proposals  are 
promptly  acknowledged  and  the  proposer 
(individual  of  organization)  Is  notified 
promptly  the  status  with  regard  to  possible 
timing  (dependent  on  availability  of  funds) 
with  regard  to  OCR's  desire  to  proceed. 

Related  Programs:  The  coal  research  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
in  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  relate 
to  "in-house"  research.  That  Is,  research 
which  Is  performed  in  their  own  laboratories. 
The  Office  of  Coal  Research  is  solely  a  con- 
tract research  program  and  we  do  not  oper- 
ate any  laboratories  of  our  own.  As  a  con- 
sequence, the  OCR  program  operates  with  a 
very  limited  staff— presently  23  people. 

NO.    8.98 SALINE    WATER    CONVERSION 

PROGRAM 

Authorizing  Statute:  Public  Law  82-448  as 
amended. 
Administrator:  Dr.  Jack  A.  Hunter,  Direc- 


tor. Office  Of  Saline  Water,  U.S.  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

Nature  of  Program:  Congress  has  directed 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a 
research  program  for  the  development  of 
new  or  Improved  processes  for  low-cost  de- 
salination of  sea  or  brackish  waters  for  the 
purpose  of  conserving  and  Increasing  the 
water  resources  of  the  Nation. 

Eligibility:  The  research  and  engineering 
development  program  of  the  Office  of  Saline 
Water  is  conducted  tay  means  of  contracts 
and  grants  awarded  to  individuals,  universi- 
ties, private  research  organizations.  Indus- 
trial firms  and  other  Government  agencies. 
Federal,  State,  and  local. 

Available  Assistance:  Two  types  of  assist- 
ance are  available:  (a)  financial  assistance 
to  support  research  and  development  studies 
and  investigations;  nnd  (b)  technical  assist- 
ance in  the  form  of  reports  and  studies  to 
provide  Information  on  desalting  processes 
lor  specific  applications. 

Use  Restrictions:  In  carrying  out  the  func- 
tions of  this  program,  we  are  authorized 
to:  (a)  conduct,  encourage,  and  promote 
fundamental  research  and  basic  studies  to 
develop  the  best  and  most  economical  proc- 
esses and  methods  for  converting  saline  water 
into  water  suitable  for  beneficial  consumptive 
purposes;  (b)  conduct  engineering  research 
and  technical  development  work  to  deter- 
mine, by  laboratory,  module,  component,  and 
pilot  plant  tijsting,  the  results  oi"  the  research 
and  studies  aforesaid  in  order  'o  develop 
processes  and  plant  designs  to  the  point 
where  they  can  be  demonstrated  on  a  large 
and  practical  scale;  (c)  study  methods  for 
the  recovery  and  marketing  of  commercially 
valuable  by-products  resulting  from  the  con- 
version of  saline  water;  and  (d)  undertake 
economic  studies  and  surveys  to  determine 
present  and  prospective  costs  of  producing 
water  for  beneficial  consumptive  purposes  in 
various  parts  of  the  United  States  by  the 
leading  saline  water  processes  as  compared 
wTth  other  standard  methods. 

Appropriations  Sought:  $30,358,000. 
Past  Appropriations:  FY  1968,  $19,800,000; 
FY   1967,  $29,851,000;   FY  1966.  $23,151,000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  FY  1966.  $21,437,000; 
PY  1967,  $26,792,000;  FY  1968,  $28,220,000 
(estimates) . 

Average  Assistance:  Average  dollar  value  of 
contracts  and  grants:  $85,000. 

Assistance  Prerequisites :  In  order  to  obtain 
a  research  or  engineering  development  con- 
tract, the  applicant  must  demonstrate  suffi- 
cient technical  knowledge  and  experience  re- 
lating to  the  scope  of  work  which  will  ade- 
quately justify  reasonable  performance. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  All  contractors 
are  required  to  submit  a  final  report  of  the 
work  that  was  conducted  under  the  terms 
of  the  contract  and  the  technical  data  that 
was  developed  as  a   result  of  that  work. 

Washington  Contact:  J.  W.  O'Meara.  Office 
of  Saline  Water,  U.S.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior.   Washington,    D.C.    20240.    Telephone 
(202)  343-6992. 
Local  Contact:  None. 
Application  Deadlines :  None. 
Approval/ Disapproval        Time:        Average 
elapsed    time    betweeen    receipt   of    applica- 
tion and  notice  of  approval  or  disapproval 
can  vary  widely  depending  on  the  scope  of 
the    proposed    work,    technical    complexity, 
patent  problems,  funding,  etc. 

Reworking  Time:  All  proposals  are  received, 
logged  in,  and  acknowledged  In  writing  with- 
in three  days. 

Related  Programs:  None. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    JUSTICE     (NO.    9.) 
NO.    9.1 OFFICE   OF  LAW   ENFORCEMENT   ASSIST- 
ANCE, U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

Authorizing  Statute:  P.L.  89-197— Signed 
by  President  Johnson,  September  22,  1965. 

i4dmtnisfro(or.-  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  Acting  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Law  Enforcement  Assistance. 


Nature  of  Program:  Program  Objectives — 
The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  program 
seeks  to  foster  new  ways  of  coping  with 
crime  and  criminals.  Under  the  program. 
Federal  funds  are  provided  for  projects  whicli 
may  create,  experiment  with,  test  or  demon- 
strate new  knowledge  or  techniques  in  the 
LEAA  sphere  of  concern:  crime  prevention, 
crime  detection,  law  enforcement,  the  admin- 
istration of  criminal  Justice  and  correcllonE. 

There  are  no  separate  programs  as  such 
under  the  LEAA.  The  Department  under  the 
Kenerul  authority  of  the  LEAA  hoa  tome  sub- 
programs, namely: 

( 1  (  Special  Program  for  Establishing  Plan- 
ning and  Research  Unit  in  Medlum-.Sizod 
State,  County,  and  Municipal  Police  Depurl- 
nients; 

(2)  Special  Program  for  DevelDpmcnl.  Ex- 
pansion or  Improvement  of  Police-Com- 
munity Relations  Programs  in  Metropolitan 
Police  Departments: 

(3)  Planning  and  D-jvelopment  Grant.-;  for 
Statewide  In-Service  Training  Programs  lor 
Correctional  Personnel; 

(4 1  .Special  Program  for  Development  of 
De3:reo   Programs   in   Police   Science; 

1 5)  Matching  Grants  for  Governor's  Plan- 
ning CiJinmlttees  In  Criminal  Administration. 

Eligibility:  The  Attorney  General  is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to.  or  contracts  with, 
any  public  or  private  non-profit  agency, 
organization  or  institution.  Applications  are 
accepted  from  eligible  organizations — slates, 
counties,  cities,  police  departments,  correc- 
tional institutions,  colleges  and  universities, 
research  institutes,  professional  associations, 
or  any  other  public  or  private  non-profit 
organizations  having  interest  in  the  pro- 
gram's field  of  activity.  Note  that  the  Act 
does  not  authorize  grants  to,  or  contracts 
with,  individuals:  nor  grants  to  profit- 
making  organizations. 

Aiyailable  Assistance :  Grants  imd  contracts 
for  police,  court,  correctional  and  criminal 
justice  projects. 

LEAA's  fiscal  1968  appropriation  has  been 
obligated  and  the  Department  is  unable  to 
make  commitments  for  future  funding.  If 
the  .Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act. 
presently  (June  5|  tinder  consideration  by 
the  Congress,  Is  enacted  Into  law  It  will 
repeal  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act, 
and  win  substitute  therefor  a  different  pro- 
gram structure. 

Use  Restrictions:  Since  the  guiding  philos- 
ophy of  the  Act  dictates  programs  of  demon- 
stration rather  than  grant-in-aid  dimen- 
sions, the  role  of  LEAA  Is  one  of  stimulating 
new  knowledge,  methods,  and  experimenta- 
tion. In  essence,  there  are  two  avenues  of 
direction :  ( a )  Improvement  of  personnel 
through  more  effective  training,  professional 
education,  and  selection  procedures;  and  (b) 
Improvement  of  the  capabilities  of  agencies 
through  demonstration  and  testing  of  new 
and  better  ways  of  handling  their  work. 

A.  Training.  Under  Section  2  of  the  Act. 
the  Attorney  General  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  establish,  improve  or  enlarge  pro- 
grams nnd  facilities  for  professional  training 
and  related  education  (police,  Investigators, 
prosecutors,  judges,  parole  and  probation 
personnel.  Institutional  workers,  agency 
heads,   technical   personnel,   etc.). 

Training  projects  of  all  dimensions  will 
be  considered — ranging  from  basic  ( recruit  i 
and  in-service  courses  through  management 
and  college  degree  programs.  As  with  all 
LE!AA-funded  projects,  preference  is  given 
to  the  more  Innovative  programs,  or  those 
holding  promise  for  other  areas  and  localities. 
Proposals  which  seek  merely  to  expand  exist- 
ing facilities  or  coverage  without  Introduc- 
ing novel  Ideas  or  concepts  are,  of  necessity, 
accorded  a  lower  level  of  priority  than  those 
more  creative  or  developmental  efforts.  Also. 
In  view  of  the  magnitude  of  training  needs 
across  the  nation  and  limited  LEAA  funds 
available.  In  most  cases  It  has  been  necessary 
to  accord  preference  to  projects  of  state-wide 
or  regional  character. 
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B.  Improvement.  This  •econd  mkjor  cate- 
gory Include*  those  projects  which  seek  to 
improve  capabilities,  tecfanlquee  and  prac- 
tices of  state  and  local  agencies. 

Here,  too,  the  widest  range  o<  experimenta- 
tion and  scope  Is  desired.  Projects  are  en- 
couraged which,  among  other  things,  would 
seek  to:  improve  agency  organization  and 
efllclency:  provide  better  or  new  technical 
tools:  develop  new  alternatives  to  generally 
accepted  but  often  Ineffective  practices; 
demonstrate  new  operational  techniques  and 
methods:  develop  .special  programs  for.  or 
means  of  coping  with,  particular  types  of  of- 
fenders or  offenses;  demonstrate  Improve- 
meuts  In  Interagency  cooperation  and  col- 
laboration; develop  new  roles  for  personnel; 
foster  citizen  support  and  understanding;  or 
utilize  advanced  technology,  knowledge  and 
concepts. 

Encouragement  Is  also  given  to  Imagina- 
tive programs  which  seek  to  cope  directly 
and  immediately  with  the  problems  of  street 
and  violent  crime.  Increased  lawlessness,  and 
citizen  safety — all  problems  of  vast  concern 
In  the  LEAA  program.  (The  Act  specifically 
refers  to  "Increasing  the  security  of  person 
and  property,  controlling  the  Incidence  of 
lawlessness,  and  promoting  respect  for  law.") 

Appropriations  Sought:  FY  1969.  $20  mll- 
Uon. 

fa3t  Appropriations:  FY  1968.  $7,349  mil- 
lion; PY  1967.  »7.25  million;  FY  2968.  $7  5 
million. 

Obligations  Incurred:  For  fiscal  obliga- 
tions see  attached  Annual  Report — fiscal  ob- 
ligations for  each  year  of  operations  are  sep- 
arately listed  with  capsule  descriptions  for 
each  grant  or  contract  obligation.  The  totals 
are:  PY  1966.  $6,957,911:  FY  1967,  $6,659,115; 
FY  1968,  $5,903,753  (through  May  17,  1968). 

Average  Assistance :  Average  grant  has  been 
approximately  557.000. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  The  Attorney 
General  Is  authorized  to  make  grants  to.  or 
contracts  with,  any  pub'.lc  or  private  non- 
profit agency,  organization  or  Institution. 
Applications  are  accepted  from  eligible  orga- 
nizations— states,  counties,  cities,  police  de- 
partments, correctional  institutions,  colleges 
and  universities,  research  Institutes,  profes- 
sional associations,  or  any  other  public  or 
private  non-profit  organizations  having  In- 
terest In  the  progr.%m's  fleld  of  activity.  Note 
that  the  .\ct  does  not  r.ulhorlze  grants  to,  or 
contracts  wl'-h.  individuals;  nor  grants  to 
profit-making  organizations. 

Grant  Criteria:  The  following  criteria  are 
used  In  evaluating  grant  applications.  How- 
ever, these  criteria  should  not  be  regarded  as 
rigid  requirements  or  policies.  They  are  of- 
fered, r:\;her.  ;is  c;uidelines. 

( 1 )  Neixi  Techniques  or  Approaches.  Pref- 
erence Is  given  to  projects  seeking  to  develop 
or  Introduce  new  knowledge,  techniques  and 
approaches  to  problems.  (Mere  expansion  of 
resources  or  facilities,  or  introduction  of  im- 
provements in  substantial  use  elsewhere  will 
not  ordinarily  satisfy  this  criterion.) 

(2)  Stimulation  of  Change.  Preference  Is 
given  to  actlon-ortented  efforts,  i.e..  projects 
seeking  to  test  or  demonstrate  ideas,  to  de- 
velop working  prototypes  or  practical  aids, 
or  to  activate  change  and  improvement.  ( This 
does  not  exclude  studies  or  projects  with 
study  phases  if  they  Incorporate  action 
goals.  I 

(3)  Broad  Significance.  Preference  Is  given 
to  projects  designed  to  produce  models  or 
Improvements  hanng  value  or  significance 
beyond  their  local  impact  (I.e..  for  the  na- 
tion or  for  particular  types  of  areas,  com- 
munities, agencies,  or  systems.) 

(4)  Duration  of  Grants.  Projects  of  rela- 
tively short  duration  are  encouraged.  (In 
general,  grant  assistance  will  be  limited  to 
projects  contemplating  completion  or  some 
concrete  stage  of  closure  In  one  or  two  years.) 

(5)  Sice  0/ Grants.  Orant  requests  of  mod- 
est size  are  encouraged.  ( Although  the  nature 
of  some  efforts  may  be  such  as  to  reqxilre 


greater  support,  virtually  all  grants  will  be 
In  the  range  of  $16.000-$150,000.) 

(6)  Grantee  Contribution.  Preference  Is 
given  to  projects  in  which  the  grantee  Is  able 
to  make  a  substantial  conuibutloo  (in 
money,  service*,  or  facilities)  for  project  ex- 
ecution. This  should  involve  commitment  or 
resouroee  beyond  those  routinely  applied  to 
the  area  of  project  activity. 

(7)  Continuation  of  Successful  Efforts.  The 
ability  and  stated  Intention  of  the  grant  ap- 
plicant to  continue  a  demonstration  program 
without  Federal  support  (once  the  program 
proves  successful)  Is  a  plus  factor  In  evalu- 
ating a  grant  application. 

(8)  Sponsorship.  Sponsorship  of  all  agen- 
cies concerned  vrtth  the  project  scope  Is  an 
Important  element  In  grant  eligibility.  (For 
example,  with  a  police  operations  project,  co- 
sponsorshlp  or  endorsement  of  affected  agen- 
cies and  the  local  government  entity  would 
be  expected.) 

(9)  Type  of  Financial  Support.  In  general, 
funds  are  available  for  the  acquisition  of 
staff,  consultant  time,  expenses  and  basic  re- 
sources to  undertake  a  project.  Generally, 
outlays  for  construction,  capital  equipment 
and  trainee  salaries  are  not  possible. 

(10)  Need.  There  axe  two  levels  of  consid- 
eration In  regard  to  need:  ( 1 )  inability  to  be- 
gin the  proposed  project  without  LEAA  sup- 
port (I.e.,  financing  not  possible  from  oper- 
ating budgets  or  other  local  resources);  and 
(2)  degree  to  which  the  project  deals  with 
critical  problems. 

(11)  Evaluation.  Preference  will  be  given 
to  projects  which  include  a  plan  for  objec- 
tive evaluation  of  results. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Grantees  must 
file  a  comprehensive  final  narrative  report 
not  later  than  75  days  after  project  comple- 
tion. A  final  financial  report  is  due  not  later 
than  60  days  alter  project  completion. 

Washington  Contact:  Courtney  A,  Evans, 
Acting  Director,  Office  of  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance,  U.S.  Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  D.C.  20537. 

Local  Contact:  No  regional  offices. 

Application  Deadlines:  No  deadlines. 

Approval  Disapproval  Time:  104  days. 

Rcieorking  Time:  30  days. 

Related  Programs:  While  other  executive 
departments  have  made  grants  to  criminal 
Justice  agencies  these  grants  are  not  re- 
lated  to  the  LEAA. 

NO.    9.2 — FBI   LABORATORT 

Nature  of  Program:  The  FBI  Laboratory 
has  been  In  existence  since  November  1932, 
and  furnishes  technical  support  for  the  In- 
vestigative efforts  of  the  FBI's  Special 
Agents. 

The  facilities  of  the  FBI  Laboratory  are 
also  available  without  coet  to  duly  consti- 
tuted law  enforcement  agencies  for  assist- 
ance In  handling  criminal  cases  and  many 
hundreds  of  state,  county  and  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies  regularly  avail  themselves 
of  this  free  service. 

Contact.'  Local  FBI  Liaison. 

NO.    9.3 THE    FBI    NATIONAL    ACAOEMT 

Authorizing  Statute:  5  U.S.C.  301. 

Administrator:  Director.  FBI.  through  the 
agency's  Training  Division. 

Nature  of  Program:  The  FBI  National 
Academy  was  founded  in  1935.  It  Is  a  twelve- 
week  training  course  for  law  enforcement 
officers  from  local,  county,  and  state  agencies. 
Two  sessions  are  held  annually  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  with  some  class  days  at  the  FBI 
Academy.  Quantlco,  Virginia.  No  tuition  la 
charged;  however,  each  officer  must  arrange 
for  his  living  expenses  while  In  attendance. 
Those  expenses  usually  are  paid  by  bis  agency. 
The  cotirse  Is  designed  to  enhance  the  ability 
of  the  officer  as  an  administrator  and  as  an 
Instructor  In  law  enforcement  techniques. 
The  curriculum  Is  constantly  changed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  modern  day  law  enforce- 
ment and  covers  such  areas  as:  Management, 
Behavioral  Sciences,  Law  and  Case  Prepara- 


tion, Investigations,  Science  and  Education. 
A  rigorous  physical  training  program  Is 
maintained  throughout  the  course. 

There  have  been  5.235  graduates  from  the 
50  states  and  37  different  countries.  The  8l6t 
Session  convened  M.»rch  11,  1968,  with  100 
officers  In  attendance.  More  than  27  per  cent 
of  the  over  3.000  graduates  still  active  In  law 
enforcement  are  the  heads  of  their  agencies 

Eligibility:  Duly  constituted  municipal, 
county  and  state  law  enforcement  officers 
Law  enforcement  officers  from  Federal  agen- 
cies and  selected  foreign  countries  also  are 
eligible. 

Appropriations:  Program  financed  from 
general  operating  funds  of  FBI. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  The  applicant 
must  be  at  least  25  and  not  yet  51,  must  be 
capable  of  performing  vigorous  physical  ac- 
tivity, must  have  at  least  a  high  school 
diploma  or  the  equivalent,  must  have  a 
reputation  beyond  reproach,  must  be  a  regu- 
lar, full-time  officer  of  a  duly  constituted 
law  enforcement  agency  serving  a  munici- 
pality, county  or  state  with  at  least  five  years 
of  substantially  continuous  experience  in 
law  enforcement,  and  must  be  nominated  by 
the  head  of  his  agency. 

Washington  Contact:  Director,  FBI,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20535;  telephone:  393-7100. 

Local  Contact:  The  Special  Agent  In  Charpe 
of  any  of  the  Bureau's  58  field  offices.  Dela- 
ware Is  covered  by  the  Baltimore  FBI  Office. 

Application  Mechanics:  Applications  may 
be  submitted  at  any  time.  For  administra- 
tive processing,  consideration  for  each  ses- 
sion begins  approximately  four  months  In 
advance  of  the  beginning  date.  Classes  usual- 
ly convene  In  the  middle  of  March  and  Au- 
gust. It  Is  not  possible  to  guarantee  attend- 
ance of  any  given  candidate  to  a  particular 
session  because  of  the  large  number  uf 
applications  on  file. 

Related  Program:  FBI  Field  Police  Train- 
ing. 

NO.  9.4 FBI  FIELD  POLICE  TRAININO 

Authorising  Statute:  5  U  S.C.  301. 

Administrator:  Director,  FBI,  through  the 
agency's  Training  Division. 

Nature  of  Program:  It  Is  a  cooperative 
function  extended  by  the  FBI.  free  of  charge, 
to  municipal,  county  and  state  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  and  personnel.  Upon  request. 
FBI  Instructors  assist  local  law  enforcement 
executives  to  devise  and  conduct  training 
programs  for  personnel  of  their  agencies. 

Eligibility:  Duly  constituted  municipal, 
county  and  state  law  enforcement  officers. 

Available  Assistance:  Upon  request,  trained 
FBI  Instructors  will  aid  a  local  law  enforce- 
ment executive  to  organize  and  conduct  a 
training  program  for  personnnel  of  his  de- 
partment. Such  Includes  recruit,  in-servlce. 
supervisory,  command  and  specialized 
schools.  Assistance  Includes  planning  of  cur- 
ricula, obtaining  of  Instructors,  providing  of 
Instruction,  and  lending  of  visual  aids. 

No  Federal  funds  are  made  available  to 
local  law  enforcement  officers  in  connection 
with  this  program.  Expenses  Include  travel 
expenses  of  FBI  participating  personnel,  the 
time  of  the  Instructors,  and  the  cost  of  mis- 
cellaneous training  and  visual  aids  used  in 
the  schools. 

Appropriations:  Program  financed  from 
general  operating  fund  of  FBI. 

Washington  Contact:  Dlrectw.  FBI,  Wash- 
ington. DC,  EX  3-7100. 

Local  Contact:  Special  Agent  In  Charge  of 
any  of  the  FBI's  58  field  divisions. 

Application  Deadline:  The  FBI  desires  to 
receive  at  least  30  days'  notice  in  connection 
with  a  request  for  training  assistance  to  aid 
In  scheduling  its  Instructor  personnel. 

Appi')val/ Disapproval  Time:  1  to  2  days. 

Related  Programs:  FBI  National  Academy. 

NO.    9.5 — FBI   mENTOTCATION    PROGRAM 

i4dmtni5trator.-  Identification  Division,  FBI, 
Washington,  D.C.  20535. 
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Nature  of  Program:  The  FBI  Identification 
Division  was  established  In  1924  to  serve  as  a 
repository  for  fingerprints  and  related  Iden- 
tification data  submitted  by  various  law  en- 
forcement and  governmental  agencies.  The 
Division  Is  specifically  authorized  to  acquire, 
collect,  classify,  and  preserve  criminal  Identl- 
li:,-ation  records  and  other  records  for  ex- 
change with  and  for  the  official  use  of  author- 
ized officials  of  the  Federal  Government,  for 
states,  cities,  and  penal  and  other  Institu- 
tions. 

Authorising  Statute:  28  U.S.C.  634. 

.NO.  9.6 NATIONAL  CRIME  INFORMATION  CENTER 

Authorising  Statute:  PL.  337,  signed  June 
II.  1930. 

Administrator:  Director,  FBI. 

Nature  of  Program:  The  NClC  Is  a  nation- 
wide computerized  Index  of  documented  law 
enforcement  Information  on  crime  and  crim- 
inals. Its  means  of  operation  consist  of  com- 
puters, terminal  devices,  communication 
lines,  and  data  transmission.  Its  objective  Is 
to  Improve  the  overall  performance  of  law 
enforcement  through  the  more  efficient  and 
effective  handling  of  centralized  Information. 
Its  direct  purpose  is  to  improve  the  law  en- 
forcement solution  rate  and  thereby  Increase 
the  offender's  risk  of  detection. 

Eligibility:  Since  the  NCIC  concept  envi- 
sions the  development  of  50  statewide  com- 
puterized systems  linked  to  a  national  Index, 
FBI  personnel  work  closely  with  local  and 
state  police  agencies  In  the  standardization 
of  coding  definitions  and  formats.  Technical 
and  other  consultant  services,  as  well  as 
training,  are  provided  by  FBI  personnel. 
These  services  are  provided  at  no  expense  to 
local  and  state  agencies. 

Assistance  Available:  For  the  past  two 
years,  funds  have  been  made  available  to 
local  and  state  agencies  through  the  Office 
of  Law  Enforcement  Assistance,  Department 
of  Justice,  to  help  support  the  NCIC  system. 
These  funds  have  been  paid  out  of  Office  of 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  approprlatlona 
to  pay  for  communication  line  costs,  termi- 
nal rental,  and  other  conversion  costs  In- 
curred by  local  and  state  police  agencies. 

NO.     9.7 CmZTNSHIP    EDUCATION    AND    INFOR- 
MATION   PROGRAM 

Authorizing  Statute:  Sections  332(b)  and 
346,  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  [8 
use  1443  (b)  and  1466).  Also  see  proclama- 
tions of  President  annually  designating  Citi- 
zenship Day  and  Constitution  Week,  pvur- 
suant  to  Acts  of  February  29,  1952  (66  Stat. 
9)  and  August  2,  1956  (70  Stat.  932). 

Administrator:  Under  general  direction  of 
Assistant  Commissioner  for  Naturalization 
in  Washington,  D.C,  and  Associate  Deputy 
Regional  Commissioners,  Management,  lo- 
cated m  four  regional  offices  program  Is  ad- 
ministered by  the  District  Directors  at  thir- 
ty-two district  offices,  assisted  as  necessary 
by  General  Attorneys  ( Nationality )  and  cleri- 
cal personnel  stationed  at  those  offices. 

Nature  of  Program:  To  make  available 
generally  necessary  Information  re  naturali- 
zation requirements  and  procedures,  and  to 
encourage  aliens  to  E^ply  for  citizenship;  to 
assist  aliens  In  acquiring  the  knowledge  of 
English  and  of  the  history,  government,  and 
Constitution,  they  must  have  to  qualify  for 
naturalization,  and  to  generally  promote 
their  training  In  citizenship  responsibilities; 
to  further  citizenship  responsibility  in  all 
our  citizens. 

Eli0bility:  Individuals  (alien  and  citizens) , 
groups  and  organizations,  public  schools. 

Available  Assistance:  Brochure  (Form  N- 
17)  describing  naturalization  requirements 
and  procedures  available  to  any  one  upon 
request  at  all  field  offices,  and  trained  per- 
sonnel at  each  field  office  offer  personal  ad- 
vice and  guidance. 

Service  Informational  and  educational 
fUms  made  available  on  loan  (without  fee)  to 


recognized  civic  and  patriotic  groups  and 
organizations.  (Films  listed  and  described  on 
Service  Form  M-122.  available  at  all  Held 
offices). 

Service  sends  name  and  address  of  every 
newly  arrived  Immigrant  to  appropriate  pub- 
lic school  so  that  school  may  Invite  Immi- 
grant to  attend  citizenship  cUiss.  To  extent 
requested  by  public  schools,  and  for  similar 
Invitational  purposes,  public  schools  are  In- 
formed when  alien  actually  applies  for  nat- 
uralization and  where,  after  naturalization 
examination,  the  alien's  case  Is  continued  for 
further  study. 

Aliens  who  are  receiving  instruction  In 
preparation  for  citizenship  la  classes  con- 
ducted by  or  vinder  supervision  of  the  public 
schools  use  as  textbook  and  study  material 
the  various  parts  of  a  Service  publication  en- 
titled the  Federal  Textbook  on  Citizenship. 
These  publications  are  furnished  the  public 
schools  and  the  aliens  In  attendance  without 
cost.  Other  Service  textbooks,  specially 
adapted  to  home  study,  are  made  available 
free  of  charge  to  those  aliens  who  enroll  in 
one  of  the  correspondence  courses  which 
have  been  set  up  by  various  public  educa- 
tional Institutions  In  cooperation  with  the 
Service. 

Use  Restrictions:  Funds  can  be  spent  only 
for   purposes   described    above. 

Appropriations:  The  appropriation  to  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  Is  for 
the  overall  mission  of  the  Service,  which  Is 
the  control  of  aliens.  The  "Citizenship  Edu- 
cation and  Information  Program"  represents 
a  relatively  small  aspect  of  Service  activity 
and  operation  designed  to  accomplish  that 
mission,  and  consists  primarily  of  services 
rendered  by  officers  and  clerical  employees 
along  the  lines  described  above. 

Obligations  Incurred:  Estimated  net  obli- 
gations incurred  In  Implementing  the  "Citi- 
zenship Education  and  Information  Program" 
for  the  fiscal  years  1966,  1967.  and  1968  are 
$21,000,  $22,000.  and  $23,000.  The  cost  of  pub- 
lishing the  Federal  Textbook  on  Citizenship 
Is  fully  defrayed  from  naturalization  fees. 

Average  Assistance:  Monetary  grants  or 
loans  are  not  made  under  the  program. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Annual  statistical 
reports  Indicate  number  of  textbooks  dis- 
tributed and  used,  number  of  aliens  attend- 
ing classes  and  utilizing  home  study  courses, 
and  number  of  aliens  In  these  groups  who 
were  actually  naturalized  (Forms  G-63,  N- 
38,  and  N-40) .  Fleld  offices  periodically  con- 
tact public  schools  to  determine  whether  they 
are  using  notifications  (re  newly  arrived  Im- 
migrants, aliens  submitting  applications,  and 
aliens  whose  cmbs  are  continued  for  study) 
for  purpose  of  Inviting  aliens  to  attend  citi- 
zenship classes.  Where,  after  consultation 
with  a  school.  It  is  established  that  the  school 
has  ceased  to  use  the  notifications  and  does 
not  Intend  a  resumption  of  their  use,  they 
are  no  longer  furnished. 

Washington  Contact:  Edward  Rudnlck,  As- 
sistant Commissioner,  Naturalization,  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service,  119  D.  St., 
N.E.,  Washington,  D.C.  20536.  Telephone: 
626-1451. 

Local  Contact:  For  Delaware:   Preston  C 
Clayton.  Associate  Deputy  Regional  Commis- 
sioner. Management,  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization  Service,   Federal   Building,   Room 
6226,  400  North  8th  St.,  Richmond,  Virginia 
23240.  Telephone:  703-649-2692. 
Application  Deadlines:  None. 
Approval/ Disapproval  Time:  1  week. 
Reworking  Time:  1  week. 
Related  Programs:  Citizenship  classes  have 
been  conducted  at  military  Installations  as  a 
means  of  preparing  servicemen's  dependents 
for  naturalization.  The  adult  basic  education 
and  urban  and  rural  community  action  pro- 
grams of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
may  also  be  regarded  as  furnishing  a  basis  for 
directing  aliens  ultimately  toward  citizenship. 


E>EPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  (NO.  10) 


NO.      10.1 — LABOR     MOBILITT     DEMONSTRATION 
PROJECT 

Authorising  Statute:  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1962,  as  amended 
(42  U.S.C.  2571-2620). 

Administrator:  Dr.  Curtis  C  Aller.  Asso- 
ciate Manpower  Administrator,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

Nature  of  Program:  The  objectives  of  the 
mobility  projects  are  to  explore  lt\e  problems 
and  potentials  of  financial,  orientation,  and 
related  relocation  aid  to  unemployed  persons 
who  cannot  expect  to  find  employment  In 
their  home  area.  The  workers  are  relcxiated  to 
specific  jobs  In  areas  of  labor  shortage. 

Eligibility:  Eligibility  for  relocation  assist- 
ance Is  determined  by  the  sjHsclfic  design  of 
each  project;  this  Is  a  function  of  the  objec- 
tives of  the  experiment  and  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  target  group. 

Ai^ailable  Assistance:  For  the  project  popu- 
lation, financial  assistance  Is  available  to 
cover  the  costs  of  moving  the  worker,  his 
family  and  household  goods  and  to  cover 
small,  settllng-ln  expenses.  The  nonfinanclal 
assistance  Includes  Job  finding,  counseling 
and  settllng-ln  support. 

Funding  Use  Restrictions:  Funds  are  spent 
for  the  financial  assistance  to  relocatees  and 
for  project  operating  expenses  ( including  the 
counseling  mentioned  previously). 

Appropriations  Sought:  New  statutory  au- 
thority to  continue  pilot  demonstration 
projects,  and  approximately  4.4  million  dol- 
lars have  been  requested  for  FY  1969. 

Past  Appropriations:  In  Fiscal  Years  1966 
and  1967,  $5  mllUon.  Fiscal  Year  1968,  $4.4 
million. 

Obligations  Incurred:  Virtually  all  of  the 
money  appropriated  has  been  obligated. 

Average  Assistance:  Projects  have  been 
funded  for  amount  under  $100,000  to  $1,000.- 
000  with  the  average  approximately  $200- 
$400,000.  $380,000  Is  the  average  amount  of 
assistance  per  relcxiatee. 

i4ssi.<;tance  Prerequisites:  The  applicant 
must  be  unemployed  with  little  reasonable 
prospect  for  local  employment  In  the  fore- 
seeable futiure. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  There  are  exten- 
sive reporting  reqvilrements  Including  a  2- 
month  follow-up  on  relocatees  and  a  formal, 
final  report  on  project  activities  and  conclu- 
sions. 

Washington  Contact:  Dr.  Curtis  C.  Aller, 
Associate  Manpower  Administrator.  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor.  Washington,  D.C.  20210; 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Odell,  Director,  U.S.  Employ- 
ment Service,  UJ5.  Department  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.C,  20210.  Telephone  number: 
202-961-2901.  Dr.  Aller's  telephone:  202-961- 
2015. 

Application  Deadlines:  For  assistance — no 
deadline  for  applications.  For  potential 
contractors  or  grantees — no  proposals  now 
being  solicited. 

Approval /Disapproval  Time:  For  contrac- 
tors— not  applicable;  each  project  Is  In- 
dividually negotiated. 

Related  Programs:  Curtis  C.  Aller.  Associ- 
ate Manpower  Administrator,  administers 
all  demonstration  projects.  No  other  agency 
is  directly  related  In  funding  such  pro- 
grams. 

NO.    10.2 GRANTS    IN     SUPPORT    OF     MANPOWER 

RESEARCH    PROJECTS 

Authorising  Statute:  Title  I,  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act,  as  amended 
(42  U.S.C.  2572). 

/Idministrator :  Dr.  Howard  Rosen,  Director, 
Office  of  Manpower  Research,  Manpower  Ad- 
ministration, UJS.  Department  of  Labor. 

Nature  of  Program:  To  support  research  or 
research-related  activities  in  the  manpower 
field  and  of  the  following  types : 

1.  Research  which  explores  new  fields 
of  Inquiry. 
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a.  Reaevch  which  explore*  new  meth- 
oda  of  approach  to  existing  flelds  at 
inquiry. 

3.  Studlea  which  test  the  effecOven««« 
or  feasibility  of  research  projects  or  pro- 
grams. 

4  Synthesis  of  the  current  state  of 
knowledge  in  various  research  area*  In 
order  to  provide  guides  for  future  pro- 
grains. 

Eligibility:  Public  and  private  nonprofit 
academic  Institutions  and  research  organiza- 
tions, and  individual  researchers  associated 
with  such  Institutions  or  organizations  may 
apply  for  these  grants. 

Available  Assistance:  Individual  grants  up 
to  $15,000  to  cover  the  direct  costs  of  research 
for  a  period  of  1  year. 

Funding  Use  Restrictions:  Costs  of  re- 
search, such  as  salaries,  materials  and  sup- 
plies, travel,  and  computer  services.  Indirect 
costs  at  a  fixed  rate  not  to  exceed  the  estab- 
lished audited  rate  of  the  Institution. 

Approprtations  Sought:  Appropriation  re- 
quested for  FT  19«9:  A  total  of  $900,000  for 
this  grant  program  and  for  the  Doctoral  Dis- 
sertation Grant  Program. 

Past  Appropriations  In  FY  1966 — A  total 
of  $700,000  for  this  grant  program  and  for  the 
Doctoral  Dissertation  Grant  Program;  FY 
1987.  sam»:  and  FY  1968.  the  same. 

ObtigaUons  Incurred:  For  FY  1966.  $322.- 
866.  FY  1967.  $261,332.  FY  1968.  $285,185 
t  estimated). 

Average  Assistance:  $10,870. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  See  Appendix  K, 
Manpower  Research  Projects. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Prior  to  the  end 
of  the  grant  period,  the  grantee  is  required  to 
submit  Ave  copies  of  a  final  research  report 
covering  the  activities,  research  findings,  im- 
plications, conclusions,  and  recommendations 
resulting  from  the  project  work.  Grantees  are 
encouraged  to  publish  their  research  results 
through  their  own  or  other  facilities  and  in 
professional  Journals.  Renewals  of  grants  for 
additional  periods  require  rcporu  of  progress 
to  date. 

Washington  Contact:  Dr.  Howard  Rosen. 
Director.  1730  M  Street.  NW  ,  Washington. 
D.C.  20210.  Telephone:  961-3714.  (See  Admin- 
istrator). 

Local  Contact:  None. 

itppiicatton  Deadlines:  January  1.  April  1. 
July  1.  and  October  1. 

i4pproi>a<  Lisapproval  Time:  2  months  from 
deadline  dates 

Reicorking  Time:  2  months  from  deadline 
dates. 

Related  Programs:  Manpower  Research 
Contracts:  Manpower  Research  Institutional 
Grant  Program:  Manpower  Research  Grants 
in  Support  of  Doctoral  Dissertations. 

NO.     10.3 THE    MANPOWCX    RXSCABCH    INSTFTtr- 

TIONAL    CXANT    PIIOCIIAM 

Authorizing  Statute:  Title  1.  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act.  as  amended. 

Administrator;  Dr.  Howard  Rosen.  Direc- 
tor. Office  of  Manpower  Research,  Manpower 
Administration.   U.S.   Department  of   Labor. 

Nature  of  Program:  1.  To  support  system- 
atic, long-term  programs  of  manpower  re- 
search: and  2.  To  develop  additional  research 
talent  In  the  manpower  area. 

Eligibility:  Academic  Institutions  which 
demonstrate  the  capacity  and  desire  to  de- 
velop coordinated  manpower  programs  are 
eligible  to  apply. 

Available  Assistarice:  Seven  schools  pres- 
ently are  working  under  three-year  grants 
of  approximately  $75,000  annually. 

Use  Restrictions:  1.  Salaries  of  faculty 
members  active  In  the  manpower  program. 
2.  Fellowships  and  asslstantshlps  in  support 
of  graduate  students  in  the  field.  3.  Cost  of 
doing  research,  bringing  speakers  to  the 
schools,  arranging  seminars,  and  other  man- 
power research-related  activities. 

Appropriations  Sought:  FY  1966.  $500,000; 
FY  1967.  $500,000:  FY  1968,  $500,000. 

Obligations  Incurred:   FY    1966,   $515,000; 


FT  1967.  $674,000:  FT  1068,  $500,000  (es- 
timated ) . 

Average  Assistance:  $89,000  per  year  over 
the  3-year  period. 

Assistance  Prerequisites :  Institutions  were 
required  to  submit  comprehensive  proposals 
describing  objectives;  specific  purposes  for 
use  of  Department  of  Labor  funds  over  the 
three-year  i>erlod:  major  changes  anticipated 
such  as  curriculum  development:  a  budget 
estimate:  and  background  information  about 
the  Institution  In  accordance  with  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  Circular  A-74.  grantee  Institu- 
tions must  contribute  a  significant  amount 
to  support  their  manpower  programs. 
(Seven  schools  were  selected  out  of  the  43 
initial  applicants.  I 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Twice  a  year, 
grantee  institutions  ore  required  to  submit 
reports  detailing  their  research  and  pro- 
gram development  activities.  Institutions 
must  also  submit  copies  of  any  material  pub- 
lished under  the  auspices  of  a  grant.  Grantee 
schools  are  subject  to  direct  observation  by 
Department  of  Labor  officials  at  any  time. 
During  the  third  year  of  a  grant  a  special 
evaluation  committee,  being  formed  from 
the  Subcommittee  on  Research  of  the  Na- 
tional Manpower  Advisory  Conunittee.  will 
make  on-site  visits  of  all  recipient  institu- 
tions. 

Washington  Contact  Present  funding  does 
not  permit  acceptance  of  any  new  applica- 
tion. 

Approval  Disapproval  Time:  In  the  only 
consideration  of  applications  to  date,  elapsed 
time  was  3  months. 

Reworking  Time:  3  months. 

Related  Programs:  Research  contracts; 
Grants  In  support  of  doctoral  dissertations; 
Grants  in  support  of  innovative  research 
projects. 

NO.    10.4 — MANPOWEI  RXSCAKCH  GRANTS  IN  SUP- 
POST    or    DOCTORAX.    DISSERTATIONS 

Authorizing  Statute:  Title  I.  Manpower 
and  Training  Act.  as  amended,  (42  U.S.C. 
2572 ». 

Administrator :  Dr.  Howard  Rosen.  Director, 
Office  of  Manpower  Research  Manpower  Ad- 
ministration, U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

Nature  of  Program:  To  attract  scholars  la 
the  behavioral  sciences  toward  specialization 
In  the  manpower  field,  and,  to  generate  need- 
ed information  on  specific  manpower  prob- 
lems. 

Eligibility:  Colleges  and  universities  of- 
fering doctoral  degrees  in  areas  of  study 
which  relate  to  manpower  (such  as  econom- 
ics, sociology,  psychology,  education,  and  the 
behavioral  sciences  generally)  may  apply  for 
grants  to  support  dissertation  research  by 
graduate  students  who  have  completed  all  re- 
quirements for  the  doctoral  degree  except  the 
doctoral  dissertation,  or  who  will  have  met 
these  requirements  before  the  grant  is  effec- 
tive. Grants  are  made  to  the  university  in  the 
name  of  the  candidate. 

i4t-atiab/e  Assistance:  Individual  grants  of 
up  to  $10,000  to  cover  the  direct  costs  of  the 
research  for  a  period  of  1  year. 

Use  Restrictions:  Support  for  the  doctoral 
candidate,  based  on  current  stipend  rates. 
Major  direct  project  costs,  such  as  clerical  as- 
sistance, necessary  travel,  computer  time,  and 
special  supplies.  Indirect  costs  at  a  fixed  rate 
not  to  exceed  the  established  audited  rate  of 
the  Institution.  Allowance  to  sponsoring  uni- 
versity. 

Appropriations  Sought:  For  FY  1960:  a 
total  of  $000,000  for  this  grant  program  and 
for  Grants  in  Support  of  Manpower  Research 
Projects. 

Past  Appropriations:  For  FY  1966 — A  total 
of  $700,000  for  this  grant  program  and  for 
Grants  in  Support  of  Manpower  Research 
Projects. 

For  1067,  same;  FY  1068,  same. 

Obligations  Incurred:  FY  1066,  $285,145; 
FY  1067,  $259,610:  FT  1968.  $414,815  (esti- 
mated). 


Average  Assistance:  $9,113. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  The  grantee  sub- 
mits a  final  report.  Including  five  copies  of  his 
dissertation,  to  the  Department.  Activities. 
Implications,  conclusions,  and  recommenda- 
tions resulting  from  the  project  work  are 
covered  in  the  report.  The  grantees  (the  in- 
stitutions with  which  the  researchers  are  af- 
filiated) and  the  researchers  themselves  are 
encouraged  to  publish  their  research  results 
through  their  own  or  other  facilities  and  in 
the  professional  Journals.  Renewals  of  grants 
for  additional  periods  require  reports  of  prog- 
ress to  date. 

Local  Contact:  None. 

Application  Deadlines:  January  1,  April  1. 
July  1.  and  October  1. 

Approval  Disapproval  Time:  2  months  from 
deadline  dates. 

Related  Program.^:  Manpower  Research 
Contracts,  Manpower  Research  Institutional 
Grant  Program,  Grants  in  Support  of  Man- 
power Research  Projects. 

NO.    10.8 MANPOWEK  RXSEARCH  CONTRACTS 

Authorizing  Statute:  Title  I,  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act.  as  amended 
(42  use.  2571). 

Administrator:  Dr.  Howard  Rosen.  Director. 
Office  of  Manpower  Research.  Manpower  Ad- 
ministration.  U.S.   Department  of  Labor. 

Nature  of  Program:  The  Manpower  Devel- 
opment and  Training  Act  (MDTA),  when  it 
was  passed  In  1962.  outlined  not  only  a  pro- 
gram of  training  but  a  program  of  research. 
Title  I  of  the  act  directed  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  establish  a  comprehensive  man- 
power research  program  to  "evaluate  the  im- 
pact of  .  .  .  changes  in  the  structure  of  pro- 
duction and  demand  on  the  use  of  this  Na- 
tion's human  resources,"  and  to  develop  the 
additional  Information  and  insight  needed 
to  support  continuing  improvements  in  man- 
power policies  and  programs. 

Eligibility:  Academic  Institutions.  State 
and  local  government  organizations,  and 
other  organizations  and  individuals  from  all 
the  social  sciences  disciplines  with  research 
capabilities  in  the  manpower  area  may  apply 
for  contracts  to  conduct  research. 

Available  Assistance:  Financial. 

Use  Restrictions:  The  cost  of  performance 
of  a  contract  includes  the  cost  of  necessary 
direct  items  of  expenditure  Incurred  in  the 
performance  of  the  contract;  It  may  also 
Include  an  amount  for  overhead  or  indirect 
costs  to  be  determined  by  negotiation. 

Appropriations  Sought:  Appropriation  re- 
quested  for  FY    1969.  $3,100,000. 

Past  Appropriations:  FT  1966.  $2,600,000; 
FY   1967.  $2,600,000;   FY   1968.  $2,600,000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  FY  1966.  $2,600,000, 
FY   1967.  $2,600,000;    FY   1968.  $2,600,000. 

Average  Assistance:  Approximately  $80,000. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  See  Appendix  B. 
Manpouer  Research  Projects. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Continuous  scru- 
tiny of  progress  of  research  project  through 
receipt   and  acceptance  of  final  report. 

Washington  Contact:  Dr.  Howard  Rosen. 
Director.  Office  of  Manpower  Research,  Man- 
power Administration,  1730  M  St..  N.VV.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20210.  Telephone.  961-3714 
(AC  202). 

Local  Contact:  None. 

Ajtplication  Deadlines:  None. 

Approval  ■  Disapproval  Time:  6  to  8  w»eks. 

Reworking  Time:  3  to  5  weeks; 

Related  Programs:  Manpower  Research  In- 
stitutional Grant  Program;  Manpower  Re- 
search Grants  in  Support  of  Doctoral  Disser- 
tations; Granta  In  Support  of  Manpower  Re- 
search Projects. 

NO.    10.6 PREVENTING    AGE    DISCRIMINATION    IN 

EMPLOYMENT 

Authorizing  Statute:  Age  Discrimination 
In  Employment  Act  of  1067  (29  U.S.C.  621- 
634) — Begins  effective  6-12-68. 

Administrator:  Thomas  R.  Donahue.  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Labor  for  Labor-Manage- 
ment RelaUons.  Room  3112,  U.S.  Department 
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of  Labor.  14th  and  Constitution  Avenue,  NW. 
Washington.  DC.  20210. 

Nature  of  Program:  Administer  and  En- 
force the  Age  Discrimination  In  Employment 
Act.  and  to  Promote  the  Employment  of 
Older  Workers. 

Eligibility:  Individuals  between  40  and  65 
years  old. 

Available  Assistance:  Employment,  rein- 
statement, promotion,  and  recovery  of  mone- 
t.iry  damages. 

Use  Restrictions:  No  funds  appropriated  as 
yet. 

Appropriations  Sought:  FY   1969,   $1,000,- 

ooo.ooo. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Experience  un- 
lawful discrimination  by  employer,  employ- 
ment agency,  or  labor  union  subject  to  the 
ADEA. 

Washington  Contact:  Clarence  T.  Lund- 
qulst.  Administrator.  Wage  and  Hour  and 
Public  Contracts  Divisions,  Room  5146,  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor,  14th  and  Constitution 
Avenue,  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20210,  tele- 
phone 061-3201. 

Local  Contact:  Thomas  J.  Flnucane.  Dis- 
trict Director.  Wage  and  Hour  and  Public 
Contracts  Divisions,  Room  1516,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  1015  Chestnut  Street,  Phil- 
adelphia. Pennsylvania  19107,  telephone  215- 
597-2360. 

Related  Programs:  Enforce  and  administer 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act.  Public  Con- 
tracts Act.  Davis-Bacon  and  related  acts,  and 
the  McNamara-O'Hara  Service  Contract  Act. 

NO.     lO.T^OLOEa    WORXZR    SERVICES    PROCBAM 

Authorizing  Statute:  It  is  a  part  of  the 
program  of  the  Federal-State  system  of  pub- 
lic employment  services  operating  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act.  as 
amended. 

Administrator:  The  USES  provides  direc- 
tion and  technical  assistance  to  the  pro- 
gram; actual  administration  is  provided  by 
the  affiliated  State  agencies. 

Nature  of  Program:  To  assist  persons  age 
45  and  over  who  are  having  difficulty  getting 
or  keeping  a  Job  principally  because  of  their 
age.  or  factors  associated  with  age. 

£IiSrtbiltty.-  Services  are  available  to  all  In- 
dividuals who  need  or  desire  them. 

AtMilable  Assistance:  ^>ecialized  counsel- 
ing, testing.  Job  development,  referral  and 
placement  services;  referral  to  training  and/ 
or  to  other  community  services. 

Appropriations  Sought:  Appropriations  not 
idenUflable  within  total  ES  budget. 

Past  Appropriations:  FY  1968 — Appropria- 
tion not  identifiable  within  total  ES  budg- 
et; FY  1967 — An  additional  $2,500,000  was 
appropriated  specifically  for  the  program; 
total  appropriation  not  identifiable  within 
budget;  FY  1966 — An  additional  $750,000 
appropriated  specifically  for  the  program; 
total  appropriation  not  Identifiable  within 
budget. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Desire  for  service. 

Washington  Contaot:  While  Charles  E. 
Odell  Is  Director  of  the  USES,  and  Is  located 
In  the  Dept.  of  Labor  Bldg.,  Wash.,  D.C,  re- 
quests for  services  should  be  directed  to  the 
appropriate  local  State  Employment  Service 
office. 

Local  Contact:  Services  are  provided  at  any 
local  State  Employment  Service  office. 

NO.    10.8 THE    EXPEEIMENTAI,    AND    DEMON- 
STRATION   PROGRAM 

Authorizing  Statute:  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1962,  as  amended 
(Title  I,  Section  102b). 

Administrator:  Dr.  Curtis  C.  Aller,  Asso- 
cl.-ite  Manpower  Administrator,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

Nature  of  Program:  The  experimental  and 
demonstration  (E.  &  D.)  program  seeks  to 
develop,  through  actual  project  operation, 
new  Ideas  and  improved  techniques  and  to 
demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of  specialized 
methods  in  meeting  the  manpower,  employ- 


ment, and  training  problems  of  particularly 
disadvantaged  worker  groups. 

Eli0bility:  Eligibility  for  participation  In 
experimental  and  demonstration  projects  Is 
determined  by  the  specific  design  of  each 
p«)Ject;  this  Is  a  function  of  the  objectives 
of  the  project  and  the  characteristic  of  the 
target  group. 

Available  Assistance:  Because  each  proj- 
ect is  specially  designed.  E.  &  D.  projects  are 
not  readily  categorized.  Service  is  not  the 
primary  function  of  E.  &  D.  projects,  al- 
though the  demonstration  population  parti- 
cipating in  them  does  receive  services  si>ecl- 
fic  to  the  project  design.  Projects  focus  on 
distinctive  needs  of  the  unemployed  or  un- 
deremployed who  arc  not  being  aided  effec- 
tively by  established  manpower  service  pro- 
grams, and  try  to  meet  such  needs  through 
new  techniques  and  new  types  of  organiza- 
tional arrangements  to  "reach"  and  help 
make  such  workers  trainable,  provide  them 
with  employable  skills,  and  place  them  effec- 
tively in  Jobs. 

Use  Restrictions:  Funds  can  be  used  to 
finance  all  operating  costs  required  by  speci- 
fic project  designs  (such  as  administrative 
costs,  training,  counseling,  recruiting,  Job 
development,  and  placement). 

Appropriations  Sought:  $15  million  have 
been  requested. 

Past  Appropriations:  $15  million  for  all 
3  years— 1968,  1967,  1966. 

Obligation;  Incurred:  Virtually  all  of  the 
money  appropriated  has  been  obligated. 

i4yerasre  Assistance:  The  funding  of  experi- 
mental and  demonstration  projects  has 
ranged  from  a  few  thousand  dollars  to  near- 
ly a  million  dollars.  The  average  grant  or 
contract  funding  (there  are  no  loans)  is  be- 
tween $100,000  and  $200,000. 

i4ssistance  Prerequistfies.-  There  are  no 
formal  guidelines  on  conditions  contracting 
bodies  must  meet  other  than  that  they  have 
demonstrated  fijianclal  responsibility  and 
competence  to  fulfill  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract. Participants  in  projects  are  generally 
unemployed  or  underemployed  persons  who 
are  not  being  aided  effectively  by  established 
manpower  service  programs. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Each  project  is 
required  to  file  periodic  progress  repwrts. 
and  at  the  end  of  the  contract  period  each 
project  Is  required  to  submit  a  formal,  ex- 
tensive fl""'  report  on  project  activities  and 
conclusions. 

Washington  Contact:  Dr.  Curtis  Aller.  As- 
sociate Manpower  Administrator  VS.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  Washington,  D.C.  20210.  Tele- 
phone; 961-2015. 

Local  Contact:  Not  applicable — this  pro- 
gram Is  administered  nationally. 

Application  Deadlines:  There  are  no  formsJ 
application  procedures  and  no  deadUnes. 

Approval/ Disapproval  Time:  The  receipt  of 
each  proposal  is  acknowledged  fofmally  and 
then  each  sponsor  Is  informed  of  the  status 
of  his  proposal  individually,  as  each  project 
is  Individually  negotiated. 

Reworking  Time:  Same  as  above. 

Related  Programs:  Curtis  C.  Aller.  Associate 
Manpower  Administrator  administers  all  ex- 
perimental and  demonstration  projects  and 
labor  mobility  projects.  E.  &  D.  projects  are 
sometimes  funded  In  part  by  cooperating 
agencies  such  as  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity and  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 


NO.    10.12- 


CONCENTRATED   EMPLOYMENT 
PROGRAM  (CEP) 


Authorizing  Statute:  CEP  Is  a  system  es- 
tablished by  administrative  action  of  the  De- 
partment Of  Labor  to  deliver  concentrations 
of  manpower  programs  and  services,  author- 
ized under  existing  legislation,  to  selected 
areas.  Categorical  programs  normally  covered 
by  this  delivery  system  are  the  training  pro- 
grams authorized  under  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  (MDTA)  and 
manpower  programs  established  by  the  Eco- 


ruMnlc  Opportunity  Act  (EOA)  and  delegated 
to  the  Department  of  Labor. 

i*dmtnt»frafor.-  The  Bureau  of  Work-Train- 
ing Progjams,  Manpower  Administration. 
VS.  Department  of  Labor.  CEP  projects  lae 
operated  in  local  areas  pursuant  to  contracts 
between  a  local  sponsor,  usually  the  Com- 
munity Action  Agency,  and  the  Department 
of  Labor. 

Nature  of  Program:  CEP  Is.  as  noted  above, 
a  delivery  system  which  combines  in  a  single 
contract  with  one  sponsor  the  full  array  of 
manpower  development  programs  and  serv- 
ices available  to  the  Department  of  Labor 
under  existing  legislation.  The  program's 
objective  Is  to  assist  Jobless,  disadvantaged 
persons  to  develop  the  skills  needed  to  obtain 
and  hold  suitable  jobs,  mainly  in  the  private 
sector  of  the  economy.  Emplo3?ment  of  the 
CEP  technique  assures  that  the  local  CEP 
sponsor  Is  afforded  a  concentration  of  re- 
sources, as  well  as  a  maximum  flexibility,  to 
facilitate  development  of  a  manpower  pro- 
gram which  is  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  the 
local  area. 

Eligibility:  The  program  was  started  In  se- 
lected areas  of  20  large  cities  and  two  rural 
areas  about  one  year  ago.  Plans  call  for  ex- 
pansion to  54  additional  areas  before  the  end 
of  this  fiscal  year.  The  program  Is  designed 
to  serve  areas  which  have  the  relatively  high- 
est concentrations  of  the  hard-core  disad- 
vantaged and  also  offer  good  prospects  for 
conducting  the  program  successfully.  Cities 
which  were  designated  Model  Cities  and  met 
the  basic  criteria  were  given  preferential 
consideration  for  a  CEP  in  the  current  fiscal 
year. 

Available  Assistance:  CEP  provides  a  broad 
array  of  programs  and  services  designed  to 
assist  the  hard-core  disadvantaged  to  become 
employable  and  to  find  and  hold  regular  em- 
ployment. Included  are  a  large  variety  of 
programs  and  services  which  may  appropri- 
ately be  provided  pursuant  to  the  component 
programs  (principally  MDTA  training  pro- 
grams and  EOA  work-training  programs) 
which  are  included  in  CEP.  Some  examples 
of  assistance  and  services  provided  are:  basic 
education;  work  experience;  on-the-job  and 
institutional  skills  training;  counseling, 
testing  and  vocational  guidance:  vocational 
rehabilitation;  limited  medical  and  dental 
treatment;  and  day  care  for  children  of  dis- 
advantaged, working  mothers. 

Use  Restrictions:  Funds  can  be  expended, 
consistent  with  applicable  legislation,  for  any 
reasonable  purpose  necessary  to  conduct  an 
effective  CEP  project. 

Appropriations  Sought:  Funds  are  appro- 
priated to  the  categorical  programs  which 
are  authorized  by  MDTA  and  EOA  and  ad- 
ministered by  the  Labor  Department.  A  por- 
tion of  the  funds  appropriated  for  these  pro- 
grams is  reserved  by  the  Labor  Department 
for  funding  CEP  projects.  Contingent  on 
approval  of  the  amount  of  appropriations 
requested  for  the  categorical  programs,  the 
planning  estimate  of  the  FY  1969  CEP  reser- 
vation is  approximately  $495  million. 

Past  Appropriations:  The  CEP  allocation 
for  FY  1968  is  expected  to  approximate  $122 
million. 

Obligations  Incurred:  CEP  was  initiated 
In  FY  1967.  The  total  amount  obligated  for 
CEP  projects  that  year  was  approximately 
$99  million.  FY  1968  obligations  for  CEP  are 
not  yet  known  as  the  54  new  projects  sched- 
uled for  this  fiscal  year  are  still  being  de- 
veloped. However,  aggregate  obligations  for 
FY  1968  projects  are  expected  to  total  ap- 
proximately $122  million. 

Average  Assistance:  Cost  of  CEP's  funded 
in  FY  1967  averaged  $4.7  million.  Cost  of 
projects  scheduled  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
is  expected  to  average  $2.2  million. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  See  Eligibility, 
above. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Local  project 
sponsors  are  required  to  report  program 
and  fiscal  Information  of  the  type  that  the 
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Federal  agency  responsible  for  the  progam 
must  have  In  order  to  manage  the  program 
efflclently.  monitor  Its  progress  and  accom- 
plishments and  otherwise  discharge  its  re- 
sponsibilities for  Implementation  of  the  pro- 
gram 

Wa.ihin0on  Contact:  The  agency  responsi- 
ble for  administering  CEP  Is  the  Bureau  of 
Work-Training  Programs,  Manpower  Admin- 
istration. U.S.  DeiMU-tment  of  Labor.  Wash- 
ington. DC  30310  (Inquiries  on  the  program 
may  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Mark  Battle.  Ad- 
ministrator Telephone  Inquiries  may  be  di- 
rected to  Mr  James  J  KUgallon.  Chief.  CEP 
Division,  telephone  number  area  code  303- 
961-2981  ) 

Local  Contact.  Por  Delaware.  Morris  RIger. 
Manpower  Administration.  Department  of 
Labor.  Washington.  DC.  20036:  Telephone: 
202  38fr  6016 

Application  Deadlinen  As  noted  In  the 
answer  to  question  number  Ave.  the  relative- 
ly small  number  of  areas  to  which  CEP  can 
be  allocated  are  carefully  selected  on  the 
basis  of  specified  criteria.  Such  cities  are  re- 
quested to  develop  their  proposals  after  con- 
gressional action  on  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Labor's  manpower  programs 
has  been  completed  and  the  Department  Is 
in  a  position  to  determine  the  amount  of 
funds  wMch  will  be  reserved  for  CEP  opera- 
tions. 

Appraisal/ Disapproval  Tirpe.-  Experience 
with  CEP  Is  too  limited  to  permit  accurate 
estimates  of  this  time  lapse,  only  22  CEPs 
having  been  approved  to  date.  Undue  delay 
between  submittal  of  proposals  by  the  se- 
lected cities  and  approval  of  the  proposals  Is 
not  anticipated,  however,  as  substantial  tech- 
nical assistance  is  provided  to  the  sponsors 
during  the  period  when  the  proposals  are 
being  developed. 

Related  Programs:  The  Department  of  La- 
bor administers  many  other  programs  which 
are  closely  related  to  and  coordinated  with 
CEP  Some  examples  are  the  Apprenticeship 
and  Training  Progmm  administered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training:  the 
Unemployment  Insurance.  Employment  Serv- 
ice and  related  programs  administered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security  and  its  afBll- 
ated  Employment  Security  agencies:  and 
comprehensive  research  and  experimental 
and  demonftration  programs  in  the  Held  of 
manpower.  Many  programs  administered  by 
other  Federal  agencies  are  similarly  related  to 
and  coordinated  with  the  CEP  This  is  true, 
for  example,  of  such  programs  as  the  Com- 
munity Action  and  the  VISTA  Volunteer  Pro- 
grams administered  by  the  OfBce  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  as  well  as  many  types  of  health, 
education  and  welfare  programs,  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare,  through  which  enrolleee 
are  [Mx>vlded  a  wide  range  of  services  which 
help  them  remedy  the  conditions  which  are 
the  cause  of  their  unemployment. 

NO.    10.13 SPZCIAI.   IMPACT 

Authorizing  Statute:  PL.  88-452.  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  as  amended. 

AdministratOi-:  Bureau  of  Work  Training 
Program.  U.S.  Department  of  Latx>r. 

Sature  of  Program:  Alleviation  of  chronic 
unemployment  and  improvement  of  socio- 
economic conditions  in  critical  urban  areas. 

Bligibiliti/:  Youth  and  adult  Individuals. 

AiMilable  Assistance:  Job  Training,  educa- 
tion, and  health  services. 

Funding  Use  Restrictions:  Wages,  sup- 
portive services  and  administrative  costs. 

Appropnations  Sought:  $30  million. 

Past  Appropriations:  Fiscal  Year  1968,  $20 
million:    Fiscal   Year   1967.  $24.4  million. 

Obligations  Incurred:  Same  as  appropria- 
tions. 

Ai'erage  Assistance:  Information  not  avail- 
able. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Persons  over  age 
16  who  are  residents  of  the  ccMnmunity 
served  by  the  project. 


Postgrant  Requirements:  Periodic  statisti- 
cal siunmarles  and  narrative  reports. 

Washington  Contact:  See  Administrator, 
above. 

Local  Contact:  Thomas  Wilkins.  Director, 
Region  n.  1111  30th  St.  NW.  Washington, 
DC    20036:   Telephone   (203)   386-4224 

Application  Deadlines:  None 

Approval  Disapproval  Time:  Information 
not  available. 

Related  Programs:  New  &»reers.  Operation 
Mainstream.  Work  Incentive  Program,  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps.  Concentrated  Employ- 
ment Program;  On-the-job  Training. 

NO.    10.14 OPCKATION    MAINSTSCAM 

Authorizing  Statute:  PL.  88-453.  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  as  amended. 

Administrator:  Bureau  of  Work-Training 
Programs.  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

Nature  of  Program:  Employment  projects 
for  chronically  unemployed  poor  adults  in 
.small   towns  or   rural   ureas. 

Eligibility:  Adult  Individuals. 

Available  Assistance:  Work-training,  em- 
pluvment  and  supportive  services. 

Funding  Use  Restrictions:  Wages,  support- 
ive services  for  enrollees  and  administrative 
costs. 

Appropriations  Sought:  $50  6  tnilllon. 

Past  Appropriations:  Fiscal  Year  1968.  $42.7 
minion:  Fiscal  Year  1967.  $23.7  million. 

Obligations  Incurred:  Same  as  appropria- 
tions. 

Average  Assistance:  Information  not  avail- 
able. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Chronically  un- 
employed iulults  with  Income  below  poverty 
line:    priority  given  to  elderly. 

Postgrant  Reporting:  Periodic  statistical 
s\immarles  and  narrative  reports. 

Washington  Contact:  See  Administrator, 
above. 

Local  Contact:  Thomas  Wllklns.  Director. 
Region  II.  1111  20th  St..  N.W..  Washington. 
DC.  20036.  Telephone:    (202)   386-4224. 

Application  Deadlines:  None. 

Approi-al  Disapproval  Time:  Information 
not   available. 

Reworking  Time:  Information  not  avail- 
able. 

Related  Programs:  New  Careers.  Special 
Impact.  Work  Incentive  Program.  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps.  On-the-job  Training; 
Concentrated  Employment  Programs. 

MO.    10.15 NKW   CAKCKSS 

Authorizing  Statue:  PL.  88-453.  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  as  amended. 

Administrator:  Bureau  of  Work-Training 
Programs.  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

Nature  of  Program:  To  train  unemployed 
adults  in  sub-professional  careers  of  service 
to  the  conununlty. 

Eligibility:  AdiUt  individuals. 

Available  Assistance:  Work-training,  edu- 
cational training,  counseling,  placement, 
other  supportive  services. 

Funding  Use  Restrictions :  Wages,  support- 
ive ser\'ices  for  enrollees;  administrative 
costs. 

Appropriations  Sought:  $34.5  million. 

Past  Appropriations:  Fiscal  Year  1968.  $26.4 
million:  Fiscal  Year  1967.  $35.2  million. 

Obligations  Incurred:  Same  as  appropria- 
tions. 

Average  Assistance :  Information  not  avail- 
able. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Adults  32  yeairs  of 
age  or  older  who  are  unemployed  or  meet 
poverty  criteria. 

Postgrant  Reporting:  Periodic  statistical 
sununaries  and  narrative  reports. 

Washington  Contact:  See  Administrator, 
above. 

Local  Contact:  Thomas  Wllkina.  Director, 
Region  II.  1111  20th  St..  NW..  Washington, 
DC.  20036;  telephone  (202)  386-4224. 

Application  Deadlines:  None. 

Approval /Disapproval  Time:  Information 
not  available. 


Reioorking  Time:  Information  not  avail- 
able. 

Related  Programs:  Work  Incentive  Pro- 
gram. Operation  Mainstream.  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps.  On-the-Job  Training  and  Con- 
centrated Employment  Program. 

NO.     10  16 — NEIGHBORHOOD    YOUTH    CORPS.    IN- 
SCHOOL    PROGRAM 

Authorizing  Statute:  PL.  88-452.  Economic 
Opportunity   Act   of    1964.   as   amended. 

Administrator:  Bureau  of  Work-Training 
Programs.  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

Nature  of  Program:  To  provide  part-time 
work  experience  and  training  for  students 
of  high  school  age  from  low  Income  families 

Eligibility:   Individual   youth. 

Available  Assistance:  Work  experience 
counseling  remedial  education:  other  i-up- 
portlve  services. 

Funding  Use  Restrictions:  Wages,  supor- 
tlve  services  for  enrollees  and  administrative 
costs. 

Appropriations    Sought:    $71.7    million 

Past  Appropriations:  Fiscal  Year  1968.  $56  7 
million;    Fiscal   Year    1967.   $68.4   million. 

Obligations  Incurred:  Same  as  appropria- 
tions. 

Average  Assistance:  Information  not  avail- 
able. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Students  of  high 
school  age  from  low-income  families. 

Postgrant  Reporting:  Periodic  statistical 
summaries  and  narrative  reports. 

Washington  Contact:  See  Administrator, 
above. 

Local  Contact:  Thomas  Wllklns.  Director, 
Region  n.  nil  20th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton.  D.C.   20036.  Telephone    (202)    386-4224. 

Application  Deadlines:  None. 

Approval /Disapproval  Time:  Information 
not  available. 

Reioorking  Time:  Information  not  avail- 
able. 

Related  Programs:  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  Out-of-School  and  Summer  progtrams. 
New  Careers.  Special  Impact.  Operation 
Mainstream.  Work  Incentive  Programs,  Con- 
centrated Employment  Ptogram  and  On-the- 
Job  Training. 

NO.    10.17 — I«:iGHBORHOOD    VOtTTH   CORPS,    OtTT- 
Or-SCHOOL    PROGRAM 

Authorizing  Statute:  P.L.  88-452.  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  as  amended. 

Administrator:  Bureau  of  Work-Training. 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

Nature  of  Program:  To  provide  economi- 
cally deprived  school  drop-out  with  training 
and  work  experience. 

Eligibility:  Unemployed  youths  between 
the  ages  of  16  to  21  from  low-income  fam- 
lUes. 

Available  Assistance:  Work-training  in  in- 
dustry, work  experience,  counseling,  reme- 
dial education  and  supportive  services. 

Funding  Use  Restrictions:  Wages,  support- 
ive services  and  administrative  costs. 

Appropriations  Sought:  $157.1   million. 

Past  Appropriations:  Fiscal  Year  1968 — 
$104.6  million;  Fiscal  Year  1967— $161.2  mil- 
lion. 

Obligations  Incurred:  Same  as  appropria- 
tions. 

Average  Assistance :  Information  not  avail- 
able. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Information  not 
available. 

Postgrant  Reporting:  Periodic  statistical 
summaries  and  narrative  reports. 

Washington  Contract:  See  Administrator, 
above. 

Local  Contact:  Thomas  Wilkins,  Director. 
Region  II.  nil  20th  St..  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20036;  Telephone  (202)  386-4224. 

Application  Deadlines:  None. 

Approval  Disapproval  Time:  Information 
not  available. 

Related  Programs:  New  Careers.  Special 
Impact.  Work  Incentive  Program.  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  In-School  and  Summer 
Programs.    Operation    IiCalnstream,    On-the- 
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Job    Training,     Concentrated     Employment 
Program. 

NO.    10.18 — NEIGHBORHOOD     YOUTH     CORPS. 
SUMMER    PROGRAM 

Authorizing  Statute:  PL.  88-453.  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  as  amended. 

Administrator:  Bureau  of  Work-Training 
Programs,   U.S.   Department   of   Labor. 

iVoture  of  Program:  To  provide  summer 
employment  to  high  school  age  students 
from  low-income  families. 

Eligibility:  High  school  age  Individuals. 

Available  Assistance:  Practical  work  ex- 
perience and  supportive  services. 

Funding  Use  Restrictions :  Wages,  support- 
ive services  for  enrollees  and  administrative 

(.OStS. 

Appropriation  SougKt:  $123.9  million. 

Past  Appropriations:  Fiscal  Year  1968 — 
108  million;  Fiscal  Year  1967— $133.9  mil- 
lion. 

Obligations  Incurred:  Same  as  approprla- 
1  Ions. 

Average  Assistance:  Information  not  avail- 
able. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  High  school  age 
individuals    who    meet    poverty    criteria. 

Posfsfronf  Requirements:  Periodic  statis- 
tical summaries   and   narrative  reports. 

Washington  Contact:  See  Administrator 
,\bove. 

Local  Contact:  Thomas  Wilkins.  Director, 
Region  II.  nil  20th  St..  NW..  Washington. 
DC.   20036:    Telephone    (202)    386-4224. 

Application   Deadlines:   None. 

Approval/ Disapprotxil  Time:  Information 
not  available. 

Related  Programs:  New  Careers.  Special 
Impact,  Work  Incentive  Program,  Opera- 
tions Mainstream,  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  In-School  and  Out-of-School,  OJT, 
Concentrated  Employment. 

NO.    10.19 NATIONAL    APPRENTICESHIP    AND 

TRAINING    PROGRAM 

Authorizing  Statute:  Acts  of  March  4.  1913 
,ind  August  16, 1937  (37  Stat.  736,  as  amended. 
29  U.S.C.  50) .  commonly  known  as  P.L.  308. 

Administrator:  Hugh  C.  Murphy.  Bureau  of 
Apprenticeship  and  Training,  Dept.  of  Labor, 
1730  M  Street  N.W..  Washington,  D.C.  20036; 
telephone:  961-2644. 

Nature  of  Program:  Assistance  is  provided 
employers,  trade  associations  and  unions  to 
develop,  conduct  and  improve  systems  of  ap- 
prenticeship training.  Technical  advisory 
services  are  provided  in  the  development  of 
training  plans  and  schedules,  in  identifica- 
tion of  training  needs  within  the  operating 
enterprise,  in  bringing  about  adjustments  in 
training  work-processes  to  meet  changing  in- 
dustry practices. 

Eligibility:  Individual  employers.  Indus- 
trial and  trade  associations,  national  and 
local  labor  organizations,  human  relations 
groups.  Federal,  State  and  local  government 
agencies. 

Available  Assistance:  Technical  assistance 
in  developing  and  improving  apprenticeship 
iind  other  industrial  training  programs. 

Use  Restrictions:  Salaries  and  expenses  of 
Bureau  employees. 

Appropriations  Sought:  $9,262,000.  (In- 
cludes $2,468,400  for  the  MDTA-OJT  program 
recently  assigned  to  another  Bureau  in  a  re- 
alignment of  Labor  Dept.  functions.) 

Past  Appropriations:  FT  1968.  $8,401,300 
uncludes  $1,888,100  for  the  MDTA-OJT  pro- 
gram); FY  1967.  $8,259,000  (includes  $1,848.- 
000  for  the  MDTA-OJT  program);  FY  1966. 
S7.105.0O0  (includes  $1,405,000  for  the  MDTA- 
OJT  program ) . 

Obligations  Incurred:  Obligations  incurred 
are  for  salaries  and  expenses  only:  FY  1968, 
^8.300.000  (estimated);  FY  1967.  $8,177,889; 
FT  1966.  $7,024,154. 
Washington  Contact:  See  Administrator. 
Local  Contact:  J.  B.  Archer,  Regional  Di- 
rector, Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Train- 
ing.  Room  321,  Professional  Arts   Building, 


Penncraft  Avenue.  Ohambersburg.  Pennsyl- 
vania 17201;  telephone:  717-263-4181. 

John  J.  Petras.  State  Supervisor.  Bureau 
of  Apprenticeship  and  Training.  U.S.  Post 
Office  Building,  11th  and  Market  Streets, 
Wilmington.  Delaware  19801;  telephone:  302- 
656-9871. 

NO.  10.22 — ADVANCEMENT  OF  WOMEN'S  EMPLOY- 
MENT  OPPORTUNITIES    AND    STATUS 

Authorizing  Statute:  PX.  66-259. 

Administrator:  Mary  Dublin  Deyserllng, 
Women's  Bureau.  Department  of  Labor, 
Washington.  DC.  20210. 

Nature  of  Program:  The  Women's  Bureau 
provides  information,  advice,  and  technical 
assistance  to  individuals,  organizations,  and 
public  and  private  agencies  which  have  or  are 
interested  in  having  programs  to  improve  the 
social  and  economic  status  of  women  and 
girls.  The  Bureau  also  seeks  to  stimulate 
Interest  in  activities  to  insure  fuller  and  more 
effective  use  of  womanpower.  Conferences, 
consultations,  publications  and  other  infor- 
mation services  are  used  to  draw  attention 
to  and  seek  solutions  to  such  problems  as  the 
need  for  day  care  for  the  children  of  working 
mothers;  the  lack  of  adequate  training,  coun- 
seling and  guidance  opi>ortunitles  for  women 
and  girls;  the  need  to  improve  the  status  of 
such  low-skilled,  low-paid  occupations  as 
household  employment,  and  the  need  to  im- 
prove, through  State  and  Federal  legislation, 
minimum  wages,  hours  of  work,  and  other 
labor  standards. 

Another  Bureau  function  is  to  serve  as  a 
major  resource  for  data  on  women  in  the 
labor  force  and  for  information  concerning 
their  social  and  economic  status. 

NO.    10.25 — EXEMPLARY    REHABILITATION 
CERTIFICATES 

Authorizing  Statute:  Public  Law  89-690;  80 
Stat.  1016. 

Admini.?frafor;  BES-USES. 

Nature  of  Program:  To  provide  men  and 
women,  who  hold  general  or  other  than  hon- 
orable discharges  from  the  Armed  Forces  and 
who  have  demonstrated  exemplary  behavior 
for  at  least  3  years,  with  tangible  evidence  of 
good  conduct  in  civilian  life.  Although  the 
Exemplary  Rehabilitation  Certificates  do  not 
affect,  change,  or  supersede  the  character  of 
the  previous  discharge,  they  are  designed  to 
enhance  the  employment  opportunities  of 
the  holder. 

Eligibility:  Holders  of  general  or  other  than 
honorable  discharges  who  can  provide  state- 
ments of  good  conduct  in  civilian  life  for  at 
least  3  years  from:  (a)  the  chief  law  enforce- 
ment officer  of  his  town,  city,  or  county;  (b) 
an  employer:  (c)  at  least  five  persons  who 
have  known  the  applicant  for  at  least  3  years. 

Available  Assistance:  A  copy  of  certificate 
is  issued  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  who 
places  it  in  the  recipient's  military  personnel 
record,  and  the  recipient  receives  a  copy  for 
his  use.  Recipients  are  entitled  to  special  job 
counseling  and  Job  development  help  through 
State  Employment  offices. 

NO.  10.26 EMPLOYMENT  SERVICES  IN  AGRICUL- 
TURE, WOODS.  AND  RELATED  INDUSTRIES  TO 
EMPLOYERS  AND  WORKERS 

Authorizing  Statute:  Wagner-Peyser  Act  of 
1933,  and  Regulations  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  under  the  provisions  of  that  Act. 

Administrator:  Tod  Potter,  Office  of  Farm 
Labor  Service.  Bureau  of  Employment  Secur- 
ity, U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

Nature  of  Program:  To  develop  policies  and 
procedures  to  provide  a  complete  placement 
service  to  workers  and  employers  in  the  agri- 
cultural, woods,  and  related  Industries,  and 
to  Insure  that  in  the  Interstate  recruitment 
of  farm  workers  applicable  standards  and  the 
Secretary's  regulations  are  met  relating  to 
housing,  transportation,  wages,  and  other 
conditions. 

Eligibility:  Benefits  are  available  to  orga- 
nizations and  Individuals  involved  In  agri- 
cultural, woods,  and  related  Industries. 


Available  Assistance:  A  full  range  of  tech- 
nical and  advisory  assistance  in  recruitment 
and  placement  services  concerned  with  the 
labor  force  involved. 

Use  Restrictions:  Job  placement  and  all 
related  activities. 

Appropriations  Sought:  Grants  to  States 
$20,542,000. 

Past  Appropriations:  Grants  (in  millions) 
1968.  $19.1;    1967.  $18.0;    1966.  $15.8. 

Obligations  Incurred:  In  FY  1968  approxi- 
mately 50  percent  by  February  1.  1968:  np- 
proxlmately  98.2  percent  in  prior  2  year.'. 

Available  Assistance:  $395,038. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  See  above. 

NO.  10.27 — EMPLOYMENT  SERVICES  IN  SEASONAL 
AGRICULTURAL  EMPLOYMENT  TO  HIGH  SCHOOL 
AND  COLLEGE  YOUTH.  RESERVATION  INDIANS. 
AND  PUERTO  RICANS.  AND  EMPLOYERS.  NA- 
TIONALLY 

Authorizing  Statute:  Wagner-Peyser  Act  of 
1933:  PL.  73-30.  48  Stat.  113;  5  USC  616 
(1965).  29  USC  49-49K    (1965). 

Administrator:  Bureau  of  Employment  Se- 
curity;  Farm  Labor  Service. 

Nature  of  Program:  Recruitment  and  place- 
ment service  for  high  school  and  college 
youth,  reservation  Indians,  and  Puerto  Rlcan 
workers  In  seasonal  agricultural  employment 
to  help  meet  seasonal  worker  needs  for  agri- 
cultural employers. 

Eligibility:  Benefits  are  available  to  em- 
ployers, and  Individuals  comprising  the  spe- 
cial groups  of  seasonally  available  workers 
interested  in  agricultural  and  related 
employment. 

Available  Assistance:  Recruitment.  Job 
market  Information,  assistance  in  obtaining 
transportation,  and  placement  services  for 
the  segments  of  the  labor  force  involved. 

NO.    10.28 — TRAINING    FOR    INMATES    OF   CORREC- 
TIONAL   INSTITUTIONS,    SECTION    25 1.    MDTA 

Authorizing  Statute:  MDTA.  as  amended. 
Administrator:  The  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security.  Department  of  Labor  and  Office  of 
Education.  Health.  Education  and  Welfare, 
at  the  national  level,  and  the  State  Voca- 
tional Education  and  Employment  Security 
Agencies  at  the  local  level. 

Nature  of  Program:  This  is  a  two-year  pilot 
program  for  Fiscal  Year  68  and  69.  to  provide 
vocational  training,  remedial  education  and 
supportive  services  for  inmates  of  correc- 
tional institutions.  The  purpose  is  to  assist 
such  people  in  obtaining  suitable  employ- 
ment when  they  are  released  from  prison  and 
to  reduce  the  recidlvrlsm  rate  of  participanw 
in  this  program. 

Eligibility:  Projects  can  be  developed  for 
inmates  of  State,  federal,  and  local  prisons. 
Available  Assistance:  Inmates  can  receive 
vocational  training,  remedial  education,  vo- 
cational counseling,  and  placement  assist- 
ance when  eligible  for  releas<r. 

Use  Restrictions:  Instructors'  salaries, 
training  equipment  and  other  educational 
supplies,  counselors  and  Job  developers'  sal- 
aries. Also,  where  it  is  provided  for  in  the 
project,  a  stipend  may  be  paid  to  trainees, 
part  of  which  will  be  held  for  them  until 
release  for  use  in  re-establishing  themselves 
in  the  community. 

Appropriations  Sought:  This  program  is  not 
separated  from  the  regular  MDTA  appro- 
priation. 

Past  Appropriations:  Congress  eliminated 
the  $9.5  million  set  aside  for  this  program 
from  the  FY  68  MDTA  appropriation.  This 
was  the  first  year  that  this  Section  of  the 
Act.  a  1966  amendment,  was  to  be  imple- 
mented, and  there  were,  therefore,  no  previ- 
ous appropriation  requests. 

Obligations  Incurred:  Thus  far,  only  two 
251  projects  have  been  funded  for  a  total 
of  $576,430.  Some  additional  projects  given 
tentative  approval  may  be  funded  this  fiscal 
year — the  number  depending  on  the  money 
available. 

Average  Assistance:  In  view  of  the  pilot  na- 
ture of  this  program,  we  feel  that  projects 
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should  generally  not  be  Tor  more  than  $360.- 
0OO-»3OO.00O  Many  of  tb«  propoMUa  sub- 
mitted are  far  leu  than  half  that  sum. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  In  addition  to 
meeting  the  usual  MDTA  requirements  on 
rsMonable  expectation  of  employment,  qual- 
Ifleii  Instructon  and  appropriate  course  of 
study  for  the  training  occupaUon,  the  cor- 
rectional aulhorlUe*  must  a^ee  to  prorlde 
necessary  information  on  inmate  trainees, 
be  responsible  for  the  safekeeping  of  any 
stipends  that  may  be  paid  and  agree  that 
trainees  not  be  removed  from  training  with- 
out good  cause. 

Postgrant  Requirements.  Reporting  re- 
quirements are  similar  to  those  in  regular 
MDTA  projects  with  some  supplemental  In- 
formation required.  The  principle  types  of 
reports  are:  MT-101.  trainee  characteristics 
Information;  MT-102.  termination  of  train- 
ing; MT-103,  a  three,  six  and  twelve  month 
follow-up  report.  The  manpower  administra- 
tion win  evaluate  this  program. 

Washington  Contact  Projects  are  devel- 
oped by  the  State  agencies  and  approved  by 
the  appropriate  regional  offices.  For  informa- 
tion on  the  status  of  projects  submitted  to 
Washington  (or  funding,  contact:  Mr.  Sidney 
Peldman.  Division  of  Training  Programs  De- 
velopment and  Operations.  Room  613.  Bu- 
reau of  Employment  Security.  U.3.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.   Washington.  DC.  30310. 

Local  Contact:  Pot  Delaware — Delaware 
Employment  Security  Commission.  801  West 
Street.  Wilmington.  Delaware  19809. 

Regional  Otttce:  Mr.  James  Haltigan.  Bu- 
reau of  Employment  Security.  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  301  ProCeMtonal  ArU  Build- 
ing. Chambersburg.  PennsjlTanla  17301. 

Application  Deadlines:  None. 

Approval  Dtsapproval  Time:  The  national 
office  reviews  ajid  responds  to  proposals  with- 
in a  month  to  6  weeks. 

Reworking  Time:  Same  as  above. 

Related  Programs:  The  Vocational  Rehabil- 
itation agency  has  provided  some  staff  In 
correctional  institutions. 

NO.     10.29 nNSMPLOVMSNT    IMSUaANCS 

Authorizing  StattUe:  19  U8C  3001-2032:  29 
use  49-49n;  38  USC  2001-2014:  42  OSC  501- 
503.  1101-1106.  1361-1371;  PL.  89-554  (5  USC 
8501  et  seq:  18  USC  1919) . 

Administrator:  VS.  Department  of  Labor. 
Manpower  Administration,  BES  at  national 
level  and  Stfcte  employment  seciulty  agencies 
at  State  level. 

.Vature  of  Program:  This  program  provides 
financial  benefits  to  unemployed  workers 
through  Federal  and  State  cooperation.  The 
States  have  the  direct  responsibility  (or  es- 
tablishing and  operating  their  own  unem- 
ployment Insurance  programs,  while  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  finances  the  cost  of  admin- 
istration. 

The  States  establish  conditions  of  eligibil- 
ity, the  amount  and  duration  of  benefits,  and 
the  taxes  to  be  imposed.  They  generally  pro- 
vide a  weekly  benefit  of  one- half  or  less  of 
the  claimant  s  regular  weekly  wage  up  to  a 
statutory  maximum. 

In  certain  States,  extended  benefits  are 
paid  to  unemployed  i)€rsons  who  have  ex- 
hausted their  unemployment  compensation. 

Federal  unemployment  compensation  es- 
tablished through  Acts  of  Congress  Is  pro- 
vided to  Federal  civilian  employees  and  ex- 
servicemen  from  Federal  funds  In  the  same 
amounts  as  provided  under  State  law. 

Eligibility:  All  workers  whose  employers 
contribute  to  State  unemployment  insurance 
programs,  and  Federal  civilian  employees  and 
ex-servicemen  are  eligible  If  they  are  Involun- 
tarily unemployed,  registered  for  work,  ready 
to  work,  and  meet  the  earnings  requirement 
of  the  State  law. 

Employees  In  very  small  firms.  State  and 
local  Governments,  nonprofit  organizations, 
and  agriculture  and  domestic  service  are  gen- 
erally not  covered  by  this  program;  however, 
some  State  unemployment  Insurance  pro- 
grams include  some  of  these  categories. 


AifoUabU  Assistanoe:  Weekly  benefit  pay- 
menu  foe  a  period  generally  net  In  excess  of 
2a  weeks  over  a  period  of  a  ye*r  beginning 
approximately  when  the  first  claim  is  filed. 

Use  Restrictions:  State  unemployment  in- 
surance tax  collections  are  trust  fund  monies 
used  solely  for  the  payment  of  beneflU:  Fed- 
eral unemployment  Insurance  tax  collections 
are  trust  fund  monies  used  to  finance  ex- 
penses deemed  neceMary  for  proper  and  effi- 


cient administration  of  the  State  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  programs.  General  revenue 
funds  are  used  to  finance  unemployment 
benefits  for  unemployed  Federal  civilian  em- 
ployees and  ex-servicemen. 

Appropriations  Sought:  $264,757,000  f(;r 
grants  to  States  for  State  administration  of 
unemployment  compensation  laws.  Including 
UCPE-X  and  $4,603,000  for  Federal  admin- 
istration. 
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Average  Assistance-  Oranta  to  each  State 
vary  with  level  of  uninsured  unemployment 
and  number  of  subject  employers  and  cov- 
ered workers  Each  State  Is  also  given  funds 
for  the  payment  of  UCFE-X  benefits. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  He  must  have 
been  employed  In  covered  employment  (or 
have  been  a  Federal  civilian  employee  or 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces )  and  must  have 
earned  a  specified  amount  of  wages  or  worked 
a  specified  number  of  weeks,  or  tKJth. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  (a)  Monthly  fi- 
nancial reporting  by  object  class;  (b) 
Weekly,  monthly,  quarterly  and  yearly  sta- 
tistical reporting  of  unemployment  Insur- 
ance workloads;  (c)  States'  laws  are  to  be 
in  conformity  with  Federal  requirements. 

Washington  Contact:  BJr.  Robert  C.  Good- 
win, Administrator.  US.  Department  of 
Labor.  Bureau  of  Ennployment  Security.  14th 
and  Constitution  Avenue.  N.W.  Room  5106. 
Washington.  DC.  telephone  number  961- 
2701. 

Local  Contact:  In  Delaware:  Mr.  Joseph  A. 
Bradshaw.  Chairman-Executive  Director.  Em- 
ployment Security  Commission.  801  West 
Street.  Wilmington.  Delaware  19899;  tele- 
phone number:  (302)  65a-4331  A  potential 
beneficiary  should  apply  at  the  local  office  of 
the  Department  of  Employment  Security 
nearest  his  home. 

Application  Deadlines:  Employment  (or 
VS.  military  service)  must  have  occurred 
within  an  applicants  "base  period"  (as  de- 
fined In  each  State's  law).  Thu  means  that 
the  sooner  after  separation  a  claim  for  bene- 
fits Is  filed  the  greater  the  possibility  that  the 
employment  will  be  included  In  the  base 
period. 

Approval.  Disapproval  Time:  We  are  confi- 
dent that  the  elapsed  time  will  not  exceed  7 
days  In  the  majority  of  cases  Statistics  are 
maintained  relative  to  time  elapsing  between 
application  and  payment.  This  measurement 
is  In  terms  of  the  percent  of  first  payments 
made  In  14  days  or  less  after  the  first  com- 
pensable week  claimed.  For  Intrastate  pay- 
ments the  average  Is  85  percent  paid  In  14 
days  or  less.  For  Interstate  payments  the 
average  Is  70  percent  paid  In  14  days  or  less. 

Related  Programs:  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  (including  allowances  there- 
for). Trade  Readjustment  Allowances.  Rail- 
road Unemployment  Insurance — adminis- 
tered by  Railroad  Retirement  Board. 

NO.       10.3O— TKADB      AOJCSTMrMT      ALIX>WANCES 

(TKA) 

Authorizing  Statute:  Title  HI.  Chapter  3  of 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  (TEA)  76  Stat  892- 
97  (19  USC  1931-1978). 

Administrator:  U.S.  Depaotment  of  Labor, 
Btireau  of  Employment  Security,  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Service,  Office  of  Federal 
Unemployment  Insurance  Programs  and 
Training  Allowances. 

Nature  of  Program:  The  Act  extended 
through  June  30,  1967  the  Presidents  au- 
thority to  enter  Into  trade  agreements  with 
foreign  nations  and  authorized  the  Presi- 
dent, within  statutory  limits,  to  make 
changes  in  import   duties  and  reetrictions 


necessary  to  carry  out  such  agreements.  The 
Act  also  authorized  adjustment  assistance 
to  workers  of  industries  and  firms  "adversely 
affected"  by  the  operation  of  such  a  trade 
agreement. 

Etigtbility:  Any  worker  of  an  adversely  nt- 
fected  Industry  or  firm  who  meets  certain 
eligibility  conditions  as  given  below. 

Available  Assistance:  There  arc  three  types 
of  worker  assistance  available:  (a)  weekly 
trade  readjustment  allowance,  (b)  reloca- 
tion allowance,  (c)  subsistence  and  trans- 
portation payments  under  certain  conditions 
when  a  worker  is  referred  to  training. 

Use  Restrictions:  Funds  can  be  spent  only 
for  the  pajrment  of  allowances  and  for  ad- 
ministrative expanses. 

i4ppropr:ofions  Sought:  None. 

Poj*  Appropriations :  None. 

Obligations  incurred:  None.  As  of  this  date, 
the  Tariff  Commission  has  not  determined 
that  any  Industry,  firm  or  group  of  workers 
has  been  adversely  affected  by  Imports  with- 
in the  meaning  of  the  Act. 

i4rerosre  Assistance:  None. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  The  conditions 
an  applicant  must  meet  to  receive  trade  re- 
adjustment allowances  are: 

(a)  Been  separated  from  a  firm  whose 
workers  have  been  certified  as  eligible  to 
apply  for  trade  readjustment  allowances. 

(b)  Have  at  least  78  weeks  of  employment 
at  wages  of  $15  or  more  a  week  within  the 
156-calendar-week  period  Immediately  pre- 
ceding his  separation. 

(c)  Have  had  at  least  26  weeks  of  em- 
ployment at  wages  of  $15  or. more  a  week 
with  an  adversely  affected  firm  (or  firms) 
within  the  52-calendar-week  period  Immedi- 
ately preceding  his  separation. 

An  individual  may  receive  a  subsistence 
payment  if  he  qualifies  for  a  trade  readjust- 
ment allowance  and  Is  taking  referred  train- 
ing at  a  facility  which  is  determined  to  l)e 
ouuide  the  commuting  area  of  bis  regular 
place  of  residence,  and  is  incurring  addi- 
tional expenses  for  separate  maintenance. 
In  place  of  the  subsistence  allowance,  he  may 
elect  to  substitute  a  transportation  allow- 
ance In  an  amount  equal  to  the  cost  of 
dally  transportation  from  his  home  to  the 
training  facility  by  the  least  expensive 
means  of  transportation  less  50  cents  a  day, 
but  such  allowance  may  not  exceed  the  dally 
subsistence  allowance.  A  transportation  al- 
lowance In  addition  to  a  subsistence  allow- 
ance may  be  paid  to  a  qualified  trainee  at 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  his  training. 

Qualifying  requirements  for  a  relocation 
allowance  are : 

(a)  Must  be  a  head  of  a  family  and  in- 
tend to  relocate  himself  and  his  family. 

(b)  Be  totally  separated  from  adversely 
affected  employment. 

(c)  Be  certified  by  the  Employment  Serv- 
ice Di.-ector  of  the  State  In  which  his  regular 
place  of  residence  is  located  as  located  as 
having  no  reasonable  expectation  of  secur- 
ing suitable  employment  within  such  area. 

(d)  Have  obtained  suitable  employment 
affording  a  reasonable  expectation  of  long- 


term  duration,  or  a  bona  fide  offer  of  such 
employment.  In  the  area  In  which  he  wishes 
to  relocate. 

(e)  Pile  an  application  for  relocation  al- 
lowances during  a  week  for  which  he  is  en- 
titled  to  a  trade   readjustment  allowance. 

(f )  Relocate  himself  and  his  family  with- 
in months  from  the  date  of  his  application. 
The  period  may  be  extended  under  certain 
condition. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  After  an  Indi- 
vidual relocates,  he  must  submit  a  final 
^latement  including  receipted  bills,  and  a 
tinal   accounting   and   adjustment   is   made. 

Washington  Contact:  If  an  individual  be- 
lieves he  is  not  receiving  Justifiable  assist- 
ance or  Information  at  the  State  level,  he 
should  contact  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20210. 

Local  Contact:  In  Delaware:  Mr.  Joseph 
A.  Bradshaw.  Chairman-Executive  Director, 
Employment  Security  Commission,  801  West 
Street,  Wilmington,  Delaware  19899.  A  po- 
tential beneficiary  shotild  apply  at  the  local 
office  of  the  Department  of  Employment 
Security  nearest  his  home. 

Application  Deadlines:  None. 

Approval /Disapproval  Time:  Approxi- 
mately three  weeks  (or  trade  readjustment 
allowances.  However,  as  of  this  date,  no  al- 
lowances have  been  paid  under  the  Act  since 
the  Tariff  Conamlsslon  has  denied  all 
petitions. 

Reworking  Time:  Ho  allowances  have  been 
paild. 

Related  Programs:  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance, Automotive  Products  Trade  Act,  and 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act. 

NO.      10. 3J — AtrrOMOTIVE     PRODOCTS     TXADE     ACT 
(APTA) 

Authorizing  Statute:  Title  III  of  Automo- 
tive Products  Trade  Act  of  1966.  79  Stat  1018- 
21. 

Administrator:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Service.  Office  of  Federal 
Unemployment  Insurance  Programs  and 
Training  Allowances. 

Nature  of  Program:  The  Act  Implemented 
an  agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  removing  barriers  to  trade  In  auto- 
motive products  between  the  two  countries. 
The  Act  also  authorized  payment  to  "dis- 
located workers"  of  adjustment  assistance 
provided  by  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962 
(76  Stat  892-97). 

Eligibility:  Any  "dislocated  worker"  of  a 
firm  who  meets  certain  eligibility  conditions 
ns  set  forth  in  Assistance  Prerequisites. 

Available  Assistance:  There  are  three 
types  of  worker  assistance  available:  (a) 
weekly  trade  readjustment  allowance,  (b)  re- 
location allowance,  (c)  subsistence  and 
transportation  payments  under  certain  con- 
ditions when  a  "dislocated  worker"  is  refer- 
red to  training. 

Use  Restrictions:  Funds  can  be  spent  only 
for  the  payment  of  allowances  and  for  ad- 
ministrative expense*. 

Appropriations  Sought:  $1,100,000. 

Past   Appropriations:   FT    1966.   none.  FT 

1967.  $1,400,000:    requested    $2,021,700.    FT 

1968.  $1,523,631;   requested  $2,200,000. 

Up  to  and  including  fiscal  year  1968,  the 
Automotive  Products  Trade  Act  appropria- 
tion came  out  of  the  UCF^>-UCX  appropria- 
tion not  to  exceed  $5.0(X>,000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  1968  (including  until 
Feb.  29,  1968).  $1,419,000  for  allowances, 
S95.000  for  administration;  1967,  $1,879,000 
for  allowances,  $101,000  for  administration; 
1966.  $34,635  for  allowances,  $14,875  for  ad- 
ministration. 

Average  Assistance:  Not  applicable. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  The  conditions 
an  applicant  must  meet  to  receive  trade  re- 
adjustment allowances  are: 

(a)  Been  sepcu-ated  from  a  firm  whose 
workers  have  been  certified  as  eligible  for 
trade  readjtistment  allowances, 


(b)  Have  at  least  78  weeks  of  employment 
at  wages  of  $15  or  more  a  week  within  the 
156-calendar-week  period  Immediately  pre- 
ceding his  separation. 

(c)  Have  had  at  least  26  weeks  of  employ- 
ment at  wages  of  $15  or  more  a  week  with  an 
adversely  affected  firm  (or  firms)  within  the 
52-calendar-week  period  Immediately  preced- 
ing his  separation. 

An  individual  may  receive  a  subsistence 
payment  If  he  qualifies  (or  a  trade  readjust- 
ment allowance  and  Is  taking  referred  train- 
ing at  a  facility  which  is  determined  to  be 
outside  the  commuting  area  of  his  regular 
place  of  residence,  and  Is  Incurring  additional 
expenses  (or  separate  maintenance.  In  lieu  of 
the  subsistence  allowance,  he  may  elect  to 
substitute  a  transportation  allowance  In  an 
amount  equal  to  the  cost  of  dally  transporta- 
tion from  his  home  to  the  ualnlng  (acuity  by 
the  least  expensive  means  of  transportation 
less  50  cents  a  day,  but  such  allowance  may 
not  exceed  the  daily  subsistence  allowance. 
A  transportation  allowance  in  addition  to  a 
subsistence  allowance  may  be  i>ald  to  a  quali- 
fied trainee  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
his  training. 

Qualifying  requirements  for  a  relocation 
allowance  are:  (a)  Must  be  head  of  a  fam- 
ily and  Intend  to  relocate  himself  and  his 
family;  (b)  Be  totally  separated  from  'dis- 
located employment";  (c)  No  reasonable  ex- 
I>ectatlons  of  securing  suitable  employment 
m  the  area  within  which  his  regular  place 
of  residence  is  located;  (d)  Have  obtained 
suitable  employment  affording  a  reasonable 
expectation  of  long  term  duration,  or  a  bona 
fide  offer  of  such  employment,  in  the  area  In 
which  he  wishes  to  relocate:  (e)  Pile  an  ap- 
plication for  relocation  allowance  during  a 
week  for  which  he  Is  entitled  to  a  trade  re- 
adjustment allowance;  (f)  Relocate  himself 
and  his  family  vrtthln  6  months  from  the 
date  of  his  application.  The  period  may  be 
extended  under  certain  conditions. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  After  an  individ- 
ual relocates,  he  must  submit  a  final  state- 
ment including  receipted  bills,  and  a  final 
accounting  and  adjxistment  is  made. 

Washington  Contact:  If  an  individual 
feels  he  is  not  receiving  justifiable  assist- 
ance or  Information  at  the  State  level,  he 
should  contact  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20210. 

Local  Contact:  In  Delaware:  Mr.  Joseph 
A.  Brawshaw.  Chairman-Executive  Director, 
Employment  Security  Commission,  801  West 
Street.  Wilmington,  Delaware  19899.  How- 
ever, a  potential  beneficiary  should  apply  at 
the  local  office  of  the  Department  of  Employ- 
mnet  Security  located  nearest  his  home. 

ylppltcatton  Deadline:  June  30.  1968. 

Approval/ Disapproval  Time:  Approximate- 
ly three  weeks  for  trade  readjustment  allow- 
ances. Subeistence  and  transportation  allow- 
ance determination  is  made  immediately 
upon  receipt  of  application. 

Related  Programs:  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance. Trade  Expansion  Act,  and  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act. 

NO.    10.32 UNtTED    STATES  EMPLOYMENT   SERV- 
ICE  AND   ATITLIATED    STATE    AGENCIES 

Authorizing  Statute:  Wagner-Peyser  Act  of 
1933;  P.L.  73-30;  48  Stat  113;  5  USC  616 
(1965)  29  USC  49-49K  (1965) .  Social  Security 
Act;  PL.  70-30;  48  Stat  113;  5  USC  616 
(1965). 

Administrator:  BES-USES. 

Nature  of  Program:  'Hie  Federal-State  sys- 
tem of  about  2100  public  employment  offices 
which  provide  manpower  services  without 
regard  to  race,  creed,  color,  sex.  or  national 
origin.  Services  are  geared  to  developing  em- 
ployabllity  of  workers  and  to  placing  them 
In  productive  employment,  which  involves 
services  to  employers.  Special  services  are 
provided  for  handicapped,  youth,  older 
workers,  veterans,  selective  service  rejectees, 
minority  groups,  military  retirees,  and  dls- 
advantajged  Jobseekers.  Services  are  provided 


to  meet  employment  problem*  created  by 
mass  layoffs,  plant  closings,  technological 
changes,  natural  disasters,  etc. 

Eligibility:  Individual  members  of  the  pub- 
lic, employers,  employer  and  community 
groups,  and  communities. 

Availability  Assistance:  Counselling,  test- 
ing. Job  development  and  placement,  and 
selection  (or  training;  recruitment  and  in- 
dustrial services  for  employers;  collection, 
analysis,  and  publication  of  occupational 
and  labor  supply  and  demand  information; 
research  in  occupational  Information  and 
test  development. 

Use  of  Restrictions:  Funds  are  spent  for 
the  operation  of  State  employment  services. 
Including  the  payment  of  salaries,  rent,  and 
other  administrative  expenses. 

Appropriations  Sought:  The  FY  1969  appro- 
priation request  for  grants  to  States  for 
employment  service  operations  Is  $315,199,- 
000. 

Past  Appropriations:  FY  1968,  $284,192,000; 
FY  1967,  $264,281,000;  FY  1966,  $235,764,000. 
Tliese  figures  are  (or  grants  to  States  and 
Include  grants  (or  Farm  Labor  Service 
operations. 

Assistant  Prerequisites:  Any  member  of  the 
public  Is  welcome  to  seek  employment  as- 
sistance, training,  counseling,  testing  and 
many  other  services  from  the  public  employ- 
ment service  offices. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  The  State  em- 
ployment services  submit  various  reports  to 
the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security.  Their 
operations  are  frequently  evaluated.  How- 
ever, members  of  the  public  who  receive 
services  from  them  are  not  subject  to  re- 
porting  and   evaluation   requirements. 

Washington  Contact:  Mr.  Charles  Odell. 
Director,  USES.  USDOL.  Washington,  D.C. 
20210. 

Local  Contact:  A  potential  beneficiary 
should  first  contact  the  nearest  office  of  his 
State  employment  service.  There  are  about 
2,200  such  offices  throughout  the  country. 

Application  Procedure:  Applications  (or 
work  or  other  services  are  obtained  from  the 
local  employment  service.  Office  staff  mem- 
bers assist  applicants  in  completing  the 
(orms.  and  service  may  be  rendered  imme- 
diately. 

Related  Programs:  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  programs,  and  all  other  manpower  .ind 
rehabilitation  programs  operated  by  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  governments. 

NO.    10.33 JOB   MARKET  INFORMATION 

Authorizing  Statute:  Wagner-Peyser  Act  of 
1933;  P.L.  73-30;  48  Stat  113;  5  USC  616 
(1965)  29USC49-49K  (1965). 

Administrator:  BES-USES. 

Nature  of  Program:  Provides  information 
on  employment  and  unemployment  in  States 
and  areas  on  specific  occupation,  by  locality 
and  job  functions,  and  (or  some  industries. 
Produces  tools  to  analyze  worker  skills  and 
identify,  define,  and  codKy  job  (unctions. 
Techniques  developed  (or  use  in  data  collec- 
tion and  analysis.  Publishes  Information  on 
local  and /or  Statewide  skill  shortages  and 
conditions  in  particular  industries.  Unpub- 
lished material  is  available  on  manpower 
training  needs. 

Major  labor  areas  are  "classified"  monthly 
according  to  unemployment,  and  areas  of 
substantial  and /or  persistent  unemployment 
are  eligible  for  Federal  assistance  under 
Small  Business  Administration  loan  policy 
directives.  Defense  Manpower  Policy  No.  4. 
and  other  directives. 

Eligibility:  Community,  civic.  State,  local 
and  Federal  agencies,  employer  association, 
trade  union  organizations,  research  groups, 
teachers,  counselors,  and  guidance  personnel, 
and  individual  employers  and  workers. 

Available  Assistance:  Information  useful 
for  nAnpower  planning,  training,  guidance, 
and  testing  programs  is  regularly  provided 
to  educational  systems,  and  community  plan- 
ning and  other  community  groups,  and  to 
Job  seekers  and  employers. 
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MO.     lO.S* TOOTH    OPPOKTUKITT    CKNTCSfl    AWO 

iMTxmnrs   ab   bt    touts   spcciauvts   fos 

OISAOVANTAGCD  AN*  SCHOOL  HtOT-OOTS 

XutAorteftig  5ft«tt«t«;  Wmgavr-Ptywer  Act  of 
1933.  PL  73-30:  4*  Stat  118.  178C  610  (1966) ; 
29  use  49-49K  (1906).  Vocational  R^ablU- 
tatlon  Act  of  1964:  PL.  8S-M6:  68  Stat.  663: 
39  use  31  et  seq:  30  U8C  107-l(m>.  107e. 
107e-l.  107r  (Supp  V)  1953  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  of  1962.  as 
amended:  PL.  88-214:  77  Stat.  422:  43  U8C 
2571.  2583-83,  2585.  2588.  2601.  3614-15.  2619- 
20  (Supp.  V)   1963:  PL.  89-792:  80  Stat    1434. 

Admittistrator:  BES-USES 

Nature  of  Program  Through  youth  oppor- 
tunity centers  the  Employment  Service  and 
Its  afflltated  State  a<?encle«  provide  Individual 
counseling,  placement,  and  related  services  to 
all  youth,  with  an  emphasis  on  the  dlsad- 
vantaiced.  E-stabllshed  In  metropolitan  areas, 
the  TOC's  provide  Intensive  servtcea  to  school 
dropouts  who  are  without  skills,  youth  who 
are  vocationally  handicapped,  and  soclo-eco- 
nomlcally  disadvantaged  members  of  mi- 
nority and  other  groups  suffering  from  dis- 
crimination or  deprivation.  IMrpose  is  to  help 
these  youth  become  employable  but  many 
centers  also  serve  disadvantaged  of  all  age 
groups. 

In  other  local  ofHces.  particularly  those 
tlMougb  which  large  numbers  of  youth  seek 
employment,  there  ;u"e  youth  specialists  con- 
cerned with  service  to  young  people 

Eligibility:  Youth  16-21  yearn  of  age  who 
need  counseling  and  guidance  4>r^  relation  to 
Job  or  career  opportunities,  training,  educa- 
tion, and  other  vocationally  related  programs. 
and  or  assistance  in  finding  suitable  employ- 
ment. 

Available  Assistance:  Assessment  of  per- 
sonal assets  of  these  youth,  appropriate  re- 
ferral to  remedial  education,  rehabilitation, 
vocational  training,  and  work  training  and 
other  programs,  followed,  as  needed,  by  Job 
development,  placement,  and  followup  serv- 
ices. 

NO.       10. 3S SKUX'riVE      SERVlCl:      REHABILrrANT 

PROCaAM 

Authorizing  Statute:  Wagner-Peyser  Act  of 
1933;  PX.  73-30;  48  SUt  113;  29  USC  4»-'l»K 
(19«5>:  5  USC  616  (1965). 

AdministTator:  The  United  State*  Employ- 
ment Service  and  Its  afflllated  State  agen- 
cies admlnUter  the  program  for  those  re- 
jected by  fae  Selective  Service  system  for 
educational  deficiencies.  Those  rejected  for 
physical  deficiencies  are  served  by  the  Public 
Health  Service. 

Nature  of  Program:  The  program  seeks  to 
Identify,  help  educate,  train,  and  rehabili- 
tate young  men  found  unqualified  for  mili- 
tary service. 

Eli0biHty:  Toung  men  rejected  from  the 
Armed  Forces  because  of  educational  and/ or 
physical  deficiencies. 

Aiwlable  Ajsistance:  An  Qnployment 
Service  counselor  at  each  of  the  73  Armed 
Forces  Entrance  and  Examining  Stations 
gives  preliminary  interviews  and  arranges 
for  priority  service  at  the  local  public  em- 
ployment office.  Including  a  full  range  oi 
employment  assistance.  Special  attention  Is 
focused  on  arrangements  for  remedial  edu- 
cation, skills  development,  on  the  Job  train- 
ing, and  referrals  to  other  public  and  private 
agencies  for  needed  services  as  health  and 
rehabilitation. 

NO.     10.38 MANPOWE«    DrVELOPMrNT    AND 

TKAntlNO — INSTITUIIOWAI.    TRAINING 

/lut/tortstn;  Statute:  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1962,  PI*.  87-416, 
M.irch  15,  1962.  Pi.  8»-214.  December  19, 
1963.  PL.  89-15,  April  26,  1965;  and  PL.  89- 
792.  November  7.  1966. 

/Icimintatrator.-  Tile  VS.  Department  of 
L:ibor,  through  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Serrlce,  and  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  through  the  U.S.  Of- 
fice of  Education. 

Nature   of  Program:   Tto  provide   training 


and/or  retraining  for  tutemployed  and  un- 
derenxplofed  persons  who  need  Assistance  to 
oMaln  or  retain  full-time  emploTment. 

Kligibility:  Unemployed  or  underemployed 
liMlindukls. 

Availabte  AttUtmnee:  Training  and/or  re- 
tralniztg  with  allowances  (training,  subsist- 
ence, and  transportation)  to  eligible  Indi- 
viduals. 

Funding  Use  Bettrictiona:  To  underwrite 
cost  of  training  and  allowance  payments. 

Ajypropnationa  Sought:  FY  1969.  appro- 
priation request  for  InsUtutlonal  Training. 
•  17^000.000. 

Past  Appropriations:  FY  68,  Obligation  for 
InsUtutlonal  Training,  $210,800,000;  FY  67, 
Obligation  for  Institutional  Training,  $231,- 
500.000;  FY  66.  Obligation  for  InsUtutlonal 
Training.  •307.tXX).000 

Obltyattons  tncumd:  FY  68  (through 
May  31,  1968).  »20«.353.000;  FY  67,  »233.243.- 
000:  FY  66.  •313.391.000. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  To  receive  regular 
training  allowances,  applicant  must  be  im- 
employed.  head  of  household,  or  member  of 
family  in  which  head  of  household  Is  unem- 
ployed, and  must  have  at  least  one  year's  ex- 
perience In  gainful  employment.  Disadvan- 
taged youth,  age  17  through  21,  may  be  elig- 
ible for  special  youth  allowances. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  The  US.  Em- 
ployment Service  makes  continuous  project 
evaluations.  In  addition.  loc;il  employment 
service  offices  contact  all  individuals  who 
have  completed  training  three,  six  and  twelve 
montlis  alter  such  completion,  to  ascertain 
the  employment  status  and  work  history  of 
the  individual. 

Local  Contact:  Nearest  local  office  of  the 
U.S.  Employment  Service. 

Application  Deadlines:  None. 

Related  Programs:  Title  I-B  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  Is  also  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Labor,  under  delega- 
tion from  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
There  are  many  other  legislative  authorities 
under  which  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
operates. 

NO.    10.39 JOB   COtTNSEI-INO    AND    EMPLOYMENT 

PLACEMENT    SEXVICE    FOB    VETERANS 

Authorizing  Statute:  Chapter  41,  Title  38 
U.S.  Code,  Veterans  Benefits. 

,4dmjnljtrofor.-  The  Veterans  Employment 
Service  of  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Se- 
curity of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the 
State  Veterans.  Employment  Representative 
m  Cooperation  with  State  Employment  Se- 
curity Agencies  at  the  local  level. 

Nature  of  Program:  To  provide  an  effective 
Job  counseling  and  emplojrment  placement 
service  for  veterans  of  any  war  or  of  service 
after  January  31, 1955. 

Eligibility:  Veterans  referred  to  above  vrho 
have  been  other  than  dishonorably  dis- 
charged from  the  military  services. 

Assistance  Available:  Special  Job  counsel- 
ing. tesUng.  and  placement  service  and  pri- 
ority of  referral  of  qualified  veterans  to  Jobs 
over  qualified  non-veterans. 

Appropriations  Sought:  $2,001,000. 

Past  Appropriations:  1968.  $1,801,000;  1967, 
$1,755,470;  1966.  $1,722,977. 

Washington  Contact:  Edward  U  Omo- 
hundro  Chief.  Veterans  Employment  Service, 
Department  of  Labor  Building,  Room  4218, 
14  ii  ConstltuUon  Avenue.  N.W.,  Washington. 
DC  .20210. 

Local  Contact:  State  Veterans  Employ- 
ment Representatives  in  the  50  States.  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands;  page  35  "Em- 
ployment Service  for  Veterans." 

Related  Programa:  None. 

ISO.   10.40 — industrial  smviCES 
Authorizing   Statute:    Wagner-Peyser    Act 
of    1933;    PL.   73-30:    48   Stat.   113;    29  USC 
4»-49K   (1965):    5  USC  618   (1965). 
Administrator :  BES-USES. 
Nature  oj  Program:  P'rovldes  employment 
service  technical  assistance  to  employers  and 
other    organizations    In    applying    occup*- 


Uonal  analysis  and  classification  and  Job 
market  InformaUon.  techniques,  and  meth- 
ods to  help  them  solve  workforce  problems 
of  selecUon,  development  uUlizatlon,  and 
stablllzaUon. 

Occupational  or  Job  market  analysts  assist 
employers  In  Improving  utUlzaUon  of  skills 
and  potentials  of  applicants. 

Eligibility:  Any  employer  requesUng  assist- 
ance. Job  market  Information,  occupational 
analysis  and  classificaUon  technical  assl.st- 
ance  in  improving  staff  utilization. 


NO.    io.«i 


-PHYSICALLY    AND    MENTALLY 

HANDICAPPED 


Authoriring  Statute:  Wagner-Peyser  Act 
of  1933;  PL.  73-30:  48  Stat  113  29  USC  49- 
49K  (1965).  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Art 
of  1954;  PL.  83-565:  68  Slat  652:  29  USC  31 
note  31-42  (Supp.  V),  1952,  20  USC  10-107t. 
107e,  107e-107f  (Supp.  V)  1962.  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  of  Disabled  Veterans;  P.L.  78- 
16:  PL.  81-894. 

Administrator:  BES-USES. 

Nature  of  Program:  Program  provides  di- 
rect employment  and  counseling  services  and 
assistance  to  those  seeking  work  and  coop- 
erates with  other  community.  State,  and 
Federal  agencies  that  serve  handicapped 
persons. 

Program  is  designed  to  improve  employ- 
ment opportunities  through  promotional  and 
educational  activities  aimed  toward  employ- 
ers and  labor  organizations. 

Selective  placement  techniques  are  used  to 
help  match  physical  demands  of  a  Job  to  the 
physical  capacities  of  a  worker. 

Physically  handicapped  and  mentally  re- 
stored or  mentally  retarded  i>erson8  who  are 
legally  qualified  to  work. 

Available  Assistance:  Employment  coun- 
seling, aptitude  testing,  selective  placement. 
referral  to  appropriate  rehabilitation  agen- 
cies, and  referral  to  training. 

NO.  10.42 — HUMAN  RESOURCES  DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM  TO  Affi  DISADVANTAGED  ADULTS 
THROUGH    INTENSIVE    COtTNSELINC 

Authorizing  Statute:  Wagner-Peyser  Act  ol 
1933;  PL.  73-30;  48  Stat  113;  29  U.S.C.  49- 
49K  (1965);  5  U£.C.  616  (1965). 

Administrator:  BES-USES. 

Nature  of  Program:  The  HRD  concept  Is  an 
underlying  philosophy  throughout  all  pro- 
grams carried  out  by  the  Federal-State  em- 
ployment ser\'lce.  It  means  to  reach  out  and 
to  Improve  the  employablUty  of  the  disadvan- 
taged, to  help  develop  Jobs  for  them,  and  to 
help  place  them. 

Eligibility:  Individuals  who  are  hard-core 
unemployed  and  underemployed,  who  lack 
education,  skills,  and  qualifications  tradi- 
tionally required  by  employers. 

Available  Assistance:  OrlentaUon  on  edu- 
caUon,  training,  health,  and  other  public 
services  available  and  referral  to  these  serv- 
ices, counseling,  testing,  placement  services. 
ond  followtip  assistance  alter  placement. 

NO.   10.4S CX3MMUNITT  EMPLOYMENT  PROCRA:.: 

Authorizing  Statute:  Wagner-Peyser  Act  of 
1933;  P.L.  73-30;  48  Stat.  113;  29  USC  49- 
49K  (1965). 

jldjntnistrotor.  BES-USES. 

Nature  of  Program:  SUmulates  and  sup- 
ports commtinlty  efforts  to  expand  employ- 
ment opporttinmes.  Technical  assistance  and 
manpower,  employment,  and  wage  informa- 
tion are  provided  to  local  and  State- wide 
economic  development  groups.  Re-employ- 
ment services  are  provided  to  individuals  and 
groups  affected  by  employment  dislocaUons 
such  as  those  caused  by  plant  closings,  tech- 
nological changes,  and  closing  of  military  in- 
stallations. 

Eli0biUtp:  Any  Individual  or  community 
group  concerned  with  maintaining  or  ex- 
pandijcvg  employment  opportuniUes  may  seek 
assistance. 

Availai>le  Assistance:  Job  market  Infor- 
mation and  technical  assistance  to  com- 
munity groups  re-employment  services. 
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NO     10.44 SMALLER    COMMUNITIES    PROGRAM 

Authorizing  Statute:  Wagner-Peyser  Act 
of  1933;  PL.  73-30;  48  Stat  113;  29  U.S.C. 
49-49K  (1965);  5  U.S.C.  616  (1965). 

Administrator:  BES-USES. 

Nature  of  Program:  In  rural  areas,  mobile 
teams  extend  employment  services  and  work 
with  community  development  groups  In  for- 
mulating programs  to  expand  employment 
opportunities.  Interviewing,  counseling,  test- 
ing, and  Job  development  services  are  pro- 
vided to  individuals.  The  team  also  helps 
local  leaders  to  analyze  area  employment 
problems,  to  prep>are  manpower  and  economic 
resource  reports,  and  to  Initiate  projects  of 
community  assistance,  including  various 
training  and  employment  progranw. 

Eligibility:  All  residents  of  counties  which 
met  the  following  criteria:  (1)  Must  not  be 
designated  a  major  labor  area;  (2)  Must  not 
contain  a  city  of  over  50,000;  (3)  rural  farm 
and  rural  nonfarm  population  must  consti- 
tute at  least  50  percent  of  county's  popula- 
tion; (4)  At  least  10  percent  of  employed 
labor  force  must  be  engaged  In  activities 
which  produce  raw  materials,  or  no  more 
than  10  percent  of  the  labor  force  may  be 
engaged  In  manufacturing. 

Available  Assistance:  Survey  of  manpower 
resources  and  needs  of  county;  work  with 
community  groups  in  economic  development. 
Ptor  the  Individuals,  the  services  available  are 
counseling,  testing,  referral  to  training  Job 
development,  and  placement. 

NO.      10.45 — FEDER.^L     RECISTR.\TION     OF     INTER- 
STATE    FARM     LABOR    CONTRACTORS 

Authorizing  Statute:  Regulations  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  under  authority  granted 
to  him  by  the  Farm  Labor  Contractor  Reg- 
Utratlon  Act  of  1968  (PL.  88-582;  approved 
September  7,  1964),  and  RegulaUon  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  under  the  provision  of 
that  Act. 

Administrator:  Tod  Potter,  Office  of  Farm 
Labor  Service,  Bureau  of  Employment  Secu- 
rity, U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

Nature  of  Program:  Provides  for  the  Fed- 
eral registration  of  Interstate  farm  labor 
contractors  and  for  compliance  of  farm  labor 
contractors  with  the  Secretary's  regulations. 
Purpose  Is  to  Improve  conditions  for  Inter- 
state migrant  farm  workers. 

Eligibility:  Interstate  migrant  farm  work- 
ers are  the  beneficiaries. 

AvatZable  Assistance:  Technical  assistance 
la  available  to  farm  labor  contractors  and 
meeting  the  requirements  of  the  Secretary's 
regulations. 

Use  Restrictions:  State  grant  funds  can  be 
tised  only  for  publicizing  and  giving  p>er8onal 
InformaUon  on  reqtiirements  of  the  Farm 
Labor  Contractor  Registration  Act  of  1963; 
and  for  accepting  and  remitting  applications 
to  federal  regional  offices.  Federal  allocaUon 
can  be  used  only  for  enforcement  of  the  Act's 
provisions. 

Appropriations  Sought:  $243,000  (Includes 
$100,000  for  States). 

Past  Appropriations:  FY  1968  $240,000;  FY 

1967,  $234,000;   FY  1966,  $461,900. 
Obltgottona  Incurred:   (Through  February 

1968.  $148,000;    FY  1967,  $218,555;   FY   1966, 
$390,753). 

Average  Assistance:  (Only  five  States  re- 
ceive grants) .  Average  Is  $20,000. 

NO.  10.48 CERTIFICATION  OF  FOREIGN  WORKERS 

FOR       TEMPORARY       SEASONAL       AGRICULTXTRAL 
EMPLOYMENT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Authorizing  Statute:  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  of  1953,  and  ReguIaUons  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  under  the  provisions  of 
that  Act. 

Administrator:  Tod  Potter.  Office  of  Farm 
Labor  Service,  Bureau  of  Employnvent  Secu- 
rity, U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

Nature  of  Program:  To  review  and  make 
determinations  on  requests  for  the  Importa- 
tion and  employment  of  alien  farmworkers 
under  the  ImmlgraUon  and  Nationality  Act. 
To  insure  that  the  Secretary's  RegtilaUona 


concerning  wages,  housing  and  working 
standards  are  complied  with. 

Available  Assistance:  Benefits  are  available 
to  organizations  and  Individuals  making  ap- 
plication for  importation  of  alien  farm 
workers,  and  domestic  farm  workers  seeking 
relief  from  adverse  effects  of  competition 
from  foreign  workers. 

Eli0bility:  Technical  assistance  and  ap- 
proval or  denial  of  applications  for  the  Im- 
portation of  foreign  farm  workers. 

Use  Restrictions:  This  Is  a  federally-oper- 
ated propram  to  ensure  conformity  with  Sec- 
retary's Regulations  relating  to  P.L.  414.  Ap- 
propriation, $1,007,000;  FY  1967.  $997,000; 
FY  1966,  $748,000.  States  having  no  related 
action  program,  receive  no  funds. 

NO.    10.47 — IMMIGRATION  PROGRAM — LABOR  CER- 
TIFICATION   FOR    IMMIGRANT    WORKERS 

Authorizing  Statute:  P.L.  83-414.  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended  by  P.L. 
89-236,  on  October  3,  1965:  Section  212(a) 
(14). 

Administrator:  BES-USES  carries  out  the 
responsibilities  6t  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
imder  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
OS  amended. 

Nature  of  Program:  These  responsibilities 
are  to  issue  certification  for  alien  employ- 
ment :  ( 1 )  where  sufficient  resident  workers 
are  not  available,  and  (2)  where  the  employ- 
ment of  an  alien  would  not  adversely  affect 
wages  and  working  conditions  of  resident 
workers.  Therefore,  employment  service  oper- 
ations are  directed  to  the  expeditious  entry 
of  aliens  possessing  skills  currently  In  short 
supply  and  to  those  whose  education  and 
talent  will  be  advantageous  to  the  United 
States. 

£2i(7ibi{ttj/.-  Eligible  are  U.S.  employers  who 
would  otherwise  be  unable  to  find  needed 
employees  due  to  a  shortage  of  local  workers 
able,  willing,  qualified,  and  available  for  such 
employment.  U.S.  workers  also  benefit  from 
the  prevention  of  competition  by  foreign 
workers  and  the  prevention  of  adverse  effects 
upon  wages  and  working  conditions. 

Available  Assistance:  The  USES  Division  of 
Immigration  Services  offers  Information  and 
Instructions  for  obtaining  alien  employment 
certifications  to  any  person  requesting  such, 
processes  the  certifications,  and  advises  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  on 
the  qualifications  of  aliens,  when  requested. 

Department  of  State  (No.  10.100) 

NO,  10.100 external  RESEARCH  AND 

coordination  program  (ERCP) 

i4dmtnlstrator;  E.  Raymond  Platig,  Office  of 
External  Research,  Bureau  of  Intelligence 
and  Research,  Department  of  State. 

Nature  of  Program:  The  program  was  be- 
gun in  1962  as  an  adjunct  to  INR's  Internal 
research  effort.  It  is  seen  as  a  method  of 
bringing  the  knowledge  and  Insights  of  aca- 
demic specialists  to  bear  on  policy  problems. 

Available  Assistance:  Very  few  of  the  con- 
tract studies  result  from  unsolicited  propos- 
als; the  large  majority  originate  from  needs 
arising  vrithln  the  Department  for  research 
and  analysis  on  pressing  policy  problems.  For 
this  reason  they  have  not  encouraged  schol- 
ars to  submit  unsolicited  proposals. 

Appropriations  Sought:  FY  1969,  $125,000. 

Past  Appropriations:  For  the  last  several 
years,  the  average  annual  expenditure  has 
been  about  $125,000  for  contracts,  consultants 
and  related  Interagency  coordination  activi- 
ties. 

Contract:  See  AdTntntstrofor,  above. 

NO.  10.101 THE  AMERICAN  SPECIALIST  PROGRAM 

OF  THE  EDUCATIONAL  AND  CULTURAL  EXCHANGE 
PROGRAM 

Authorizing  Statute:  Mutual  educational 
and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961  (Pi.  87- 
256) 

Administrator:  John  L.  Kuhn,  Director, 
Staff  of  American  Specialists,  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cational and  Cultural  Affairs,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  State, 


Nature  of  Program:  To  promote  mutual 
understanding  and  strengthen  the  foreign  re- 
lations of  the  United  States  by  demonstrating 
achievements  and  interpreting  U.S.  policies 
and  institutions. 

Eligibility:  Americans  outstanding  In  their 
specialized  fields  who  combine  established 
professional  competence  with  general  ability 
to  be  effective  representatives  of  the  United 
States. 

Available  Assistance:  Grants  may  provide 
International  transportation,  moderate  mone- 
tary compensation  and  travel  allowance  lor 
incidental  expenses  en  route. 

i4ppropriatioTis;  There  is  no  specific  appro- 
priation for  this  item.  The  program  lias  been 
reduced  over  the  past  three  years  from  about 
300  grants  per  year  to  a  current  level  In  this 
fiscal  year  of  232  grants. 

Average  Assistance:  On  the  average,  grants 
are  made  for  periods  of  1-3  months,  though 
some  are  for  as  much  as  a  year. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  The  program  is  on 
an  invitational  basis. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Grantees  ordi- 
narily are  brought  to  Washington  after  their 
tours  for  Department  debriefings. 

Washington  Contact:  John  L.  Kuhn.  Bu- 
reau of  Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs. 

Local  Contact:  The  Program  has  no  re- 
gional or  state  officials. 

Application  Deadlines:  There  are  no  appli- 
cation deadlines. 

Related  Programs:  This  Is  a  part  of  the 
program  authorized  by  P.L.  87-256. 

NO.  10.102 — EXCHANGE  OF  PERSONS  (AMERICAN 
TEACHERS  TO  TEACH  IN  AN  ELEMENTARY  OF 
SECONDARY  SCHOOL  ABROAD)  ^REFERS  TO  SPE- 
CIAL SHORT-TERM  SUMMER  SEMINAR  GRANTS 
TO  TEACHERS 

Authorizing  Statute:  The  Mutual  Educa- 
tional and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961 
(PL  87-256). 

Administrator:  U.S.  Office  of  Education  un- 
der an  agreement  with  the  Department  of 
State  ( Dr.  Thomas  E.  Cotner,  Director,  Inter- 
national Exchange  and  Training  Division, 
Office  of  Education,  Department  of  Health, 
EducaUon,  and  Welfare. 

Nature  of  Program:  It  provides  professional 
study  and  intensive  training  for  American 
teachers  In  the  fields  of  foreign  languages, 
social  studies  or  education  depending  on 
availability  of  opportunities  and  funds  of- 
fered by  blnational  commissions. 

Eligibility:  To  be  eligible  a  teacher  must 
have  a  bachelor's  degree  and  at  least  2  years 
of  teaching  experience  and  be  a  teacher  of 
elementary  or  secondary  school  subjects.  For- 
eign language  facility  is  usually  required. 

Assistance  Available:  Round  trip  interna- 
tional transportation. 

Appropriations  Sought:  There  is  no  specific 
appropriation  sought  for  this  activity,  nor 
are  funds  obligated  for  it.  The  program  is 
part  of  the  total  funding  for  educational 
exchange. 

Average  Assistance:  There  Is  no  average 
grant  size  since  each  Includes  travel.  The 
grant  varies  according  to  the  costs  of  inter- 
national travel. 

Washington  Contact:  Dr.  Thomas  Cotner, 
U.S.  Office  of  Education,  HEW,  WO  3-3572. 

Local  Contact:  The  program  has  no  re- 
gional or  state  officials. 

Application  Deadlines:  Applications  should 
be  made  between  September  1  and  Novem- 
ber 1  of  the  year  preceding  the  grant. 

Approval /Disapproval  Time:  3  to  5  months. 

Related  Programs:  The  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation administers  this  program  for  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

NO.     10.103 ASSISTANCE    TO    HIGH-SCHOOL 

TEEN-AGE    EXCHANGES 

Authorizing  Statute:  It  is  authorized  by 
the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Ex- 
change Act  Of  1961.  (PX..  87-256.) 

Admtntstrafor;  Principal  officer  concerned 
with  such  arrangements  is  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Educational  and  Cultural 
Affairs. 
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Nature  of  Program:  ThU  program  Is  a  rela- 
tively small  portion  of  the  Educational  and 
Cultural  Exchange  Program  The  Department 
assists  four  U  S  organizations  (The  American 
Field  Service,  International  Christian  Youth 
Exchange.  Youth  for  Understanding,  and  the 
United  States  Catholic  Conference)  which 
conduct  such  programs,  making  their  own 
selection  of  grantees  under  them.  Applica- 
tions are  made  directly  to  these  organiza- 
tions The  Department's  support  In  FY  1967 
was  $300,000  for  assistance  In  programing 
foreign  teen-agers. 

Available  Assistance  The  Bureau  often 
turns  to  US.  universities  and  other  Institu- 
tions to  provide  services  essential  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  Exchange  of  Persons  Program  For 
example.  Syracuse  University  conducts  a  pro- 
gram for  the  Department  for  foreign  Rranteea 
In  the  fleld  of  radio  and  television  program- 
ing and  production. 

NO.     10  104— EXCHANGE    OF    Pta-SONS 

Please  see  Assistance  to  High  School  Teen- 
Age  Exchanges. 

The  Bureau  often  turns  to  US  universities 
and  other  institutions  to  provide  services  es- 
sential to  the  conduct  of  the  Exchange  of 
Persons  Program.  For  example.  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity conducts  a  program  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  for  foreign  grantees  in  the 
field  of  radio  and  television  programing  and 
production. 

The  prlnclpai  officer  concerned  with  such 
arrangemenu  Is  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs. 

In  the  last  three  years,  according  to  our 
records,  there  have  been  no  such  arrange- 
ments made  directly  with  universities  or 
organizations  in  the  State  of  Delaware. 

NO.     10.106 — EDDCATIONAL    EXCHANGE     (PROrtS- 
SOaS    AND    RZSCAKCH    SCHOLARS! 

Authorizing  Statute  The  Mutual  Educa- 
tional and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961. 
(PL.  87-256) 

Administrator:  Conference  Board  of  As- 
sociated Research  Councils.  2101  Constltu- 
Uon  Avenue.  Washington.   DC    20418. 

Nature  of  Program:  Both  lectureship  and 
research  scholar  grants  are  usually  for  a  full 
academic  yeiir  abroad.  The  lectureships  per- 
mit the  grantees  to  lecture  or  serve  as  pro- 
fessors in  institutions  of  higher  learning  The 
research  graaw  offer  opportunities  for  U.S. 
citizens  to  undertake  postdoctoral  research 
at  overseas  universities,  colleges,  and  certain 
research  centers  ajid  Institutes. 

Eligibility:  Applicants  must  have  a  Ph.  D. 
degre*  or  university  teaching  experience  ( for 
university  lecturers)  or  recognized  profes- 
sional standing   (for  research  scholars). 

Atatlable  Assistance:  Grants  vary.  They 
may  include  round-trip  transportation  for 
the  grantee,  a  small  allowance  for  books, 
educational  materials  and  services  essential 
to  the  assignment. 

Xpproprtoftons.  No  specific  .Tpproprlation 
has  been  sought  for  these  grants  In  the  last 
three  years  the  number  of  lectureship  and 
post-doctoral  grants  has  diminished  some- 
what. There  were  790  in  FY  1967  and  approxi- 
mately 685  m  FY  1968  For  each  available 
grant  there  are  usually  between  four  to  six 
applicants. 

Average  Assiitance:  Average  grant  size  is 
extremely  dlJBciUt.  if  not  impossible,  to  pro- 
vide  m   meaningful    terms. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Lectureship  can- 
didates must  have  a  Ph.  D.  degree  or  uni- 
versity teaching  experience  of  an  'adequate 
level"  and  should  have  a  minimum  of  one 
year  of  college  teaching  experience.  In  some 
countries  a  candidate  may  lecture  in  English, 
in  others  local  language  facility  is  required. 
Research  candidates  must  have  a  Ph.  D.  or 
recognized  professional  standing  at  the  time 
of  application.  They  must  plan  for  acceptable 
research  projects  for  which  residence  in  the 
host  country  is  necessary.  General  knowledge 
of  the  language  of  the  host  country  is 
desirable. 

Postgrant    Requirements:    ReporU   by   all 


academic  grantees  are  required  at  the  end  of 
their  grant  period  The  US.  dlplomaUc  poets 
are  required  to  report  annually  to  the  De- 
partment on  the  international  educational 
and  cultural  exchange  program  In  each 
country. 

H^aj'itn^ton  Contact:  Dr.  Francis  Young. 
Executive  Director.  Conference  Board  of  As- 
sociated Research  Councils.  Committee  on 
International  Exchange  of  Persons.  2101  Con- 
stitution Avenue.  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 
20418. 

Local  Contact:  None. 

/tpp/icatlon  Deadlines:  Candidates  for  lec- 
tureships should  apply  before  May  1  for 
lectureships  beginning  In  the  next  calendar 
year,  but  applications  for  lectureships  will  be 
accepted  as  long  as  lectureships  are  available. 
Postdoctoral  research  candidates  should  sub- 
mit applications  by  June  1  of  the  year  pre- 
ceding the  year  in  which  grente  are  tenable. 

Approval  Disapproval  Time:  There  is  no 
fixed  time  for  notification  of  approval  or  dis- 
approval On  the  average,  applicants  are  noti- 
fied by  mid-March  of  the  following  year  The 
average  notification  time  is  about  nine 
months. 

Related  Programs:  This  Is  a  part  of  the 
broad  program  authorized  by  PL.  87-256. 

NO.     10  108— tXCHANGE    OF    PFRSONS     (ORADU..TE 
STUDENTS) 

Name:  Grants  for  Graduate  Study 
Abroad  — U.S.  Government  Grants  under  the 
Pulbright-Hays  Act. 

Authorising  Statute:  The  Pulbright-Hays 
Act.  PL.  87-256. 

/Idminisfrafor  The  Bureau  of  Educational 
and  Cultural  Affairs  of  the  Department  of 
State  The  Institute  of  InUrnattonal  Educa- 
tion is  under  contract  to  the  Department  of 
State  to  organize  publicity,  receive  and  proc- 
ess applications,  and.  through  Its  National 
Screening  Committee,  make  recommenda- 
tions for  graduate  study  grants  to  the  Board 
of  Foreign  Scholarships  for  U.S.  Government 
grants. 

Nature  of  Program:  The  purpose  of  the 
grants  is  to  increase  mutual  understanding 
between  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  through  the  exchange  of 
persons,  knowledge,  and  skills.  The  grants 
are  designed  to  give  US.  students  the  oppor- 
tunity to  live  and  study  in  a  foreign  country 
for  one  academic  year. 

Eligibility:  In  summary.  U.S.  citizenship, 
a  B.A.  degree  or  its  equivalent,  the  majority 
of  the  applicant's  high  school  and  under- 
graduate education  at  educational  institu- 
tions in  the  United  States,  and  language 
proficiency  sufficient  to  communicate  with 
the  people  of  the  host  country. 

Available  Assistance:  Fulbright-Hays  Full 
Grants:  round- trip  transportation,  language 
or  orientation  course  (where  appropriate), 
ttiitlon.  books,  maintenance  for  one  academic 
year  in  one  country,  and  health  and  accident 
insurance.  (Has  provision  for  Graduate  Fel- 
lowships). Fulbright-Hays  Travel  Grants: 
The  grants  supplement  maintenance  and  tui- 
tion scholarships  which  do  not  cover  the  cost 
of  transportauon,  granted  to  American  stu- 
dents by  universities,  private  donors,  and 
foreign  governments.  Opportunities  of  Spe- 
cial Interest:  Primarily  Teaching  Assistant- 
ships  in  English  at  selected  countries. 

j4pproprioftom.-  The  best  indicator  of  the 
scope  of  the  graduate  study  program  for  US. 
citizens  for  the  last  three  years  lies  In  the 
number  of  persons  given  grants.  In  FY  1967 
there  were  936  grants  to  US  citizens  for  for- 
eign graduate  study.  There  were  906  in  FY 

1968.  and  880  were  projected  In  the  budget 
currently  submitted  to  the  Congress  for  FY 

1969.  The  latest  figures  available  indicate  that 
for  the  last  3  years  6  residents  of  Delaware 
annually  received  graduate  study  grants 
under  the  program. 

Average  Assistance:  $3,300. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  One  report  dur- 
ing term  of  grant:  one  report  following  return 
to  the  UJ3. 


Contact :  Institute  of  International  Educa- 
tion (HE).  809  United  NaUons  Plaza,  New 
York.  NY.  10017. 

Application  Deadlines:  November  1  of  the 
year  prior  to  year  of  grant. 

i4pproi'0l/X)«sopproiHiJ  Time:  4  months. 

Reworking  Time:  Applications  are  not  re- 
turned. 


NO.    lO.lOt 


-TH«  CULTURAL  PRESENTATIONS 
PROGRAM 


Authorizing  Statute:  Mutual  Educational 
and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961  (PL  87- 
256) 

Administrator:  Ralph  T.  Backlund.  Direc- 
tor. Office  of  Cultural  Presentations.  Bureau 
of  Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs. 

Nature  of  Program:  To  demonstrate, 
through  representative  examples  of  the 
American  performing  arts,  the  cultural  in- 
terests, developments  and  achievements  of 
tlie  people  of  the  U.S. 

Eligibility:  Professional  and  college-level 
academic  performing  arts  Individuals  and 
groups. 

Available  Assistance:  Full  contracts  for 
travel,  subsistences  and  performers  fees. 

Appropriations  Sought:  $1,600,000. 

Past  Appropriations:  FY  1966.  $2,774,140; 
FY  1967.  $1,606,397;  FY  1968.  $1,600,000. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  The  applicant 
must  meet  artistic  standards  acceptable  to 
panels  of  experts  in  various  fields  such  as  the 
dance,  drama,  music,  etc. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  The  foreign  serv- 
ice posu  are  required  to  report  annually  to 
the  Department  on  all  cultural  activities  at 
their  posts. 

Washington  Contact:  Thomas  D.  Huff,  Dep- 
uty Director.  Office  of  Cultural  Presentations. 
Bureau  of  Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs. 
Department  of  State.  DU  3  6076 

Local  Contact:  The  program  has  no  reg- 
ional or  state  officials. 

Application  Deadlines:  There  are  no  dead- 
lines. Program  plans  are  usually  made  within 
general  categories  set  ( by  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  the  Arts)  at  least  a  year  ahead,  but 
more  often  two  years  ahead. 

Approval  Disapproval  Time:  There  Is  no 
average  time.  The  lead  time  for  advanced 
planning  for  Cultural  Presentations  Is  ap- 
proximately one  to  two  years. 

Reworking  Time:  There  Is  no  average  time 
Cultural  Presentations  is  sometimes  In  con- 
tact with  applicants  over  a  period  of  years 
before  suitable  time  can  be  found  within  a 
performers  schedule  and  within  the  total 
annual  program  desired  by  the  department. 

Related  Programs:  This  is  a  part  of  the 
broad  jirogram  authorized  by  P.L.  87-256. 

NO.  10.120 — HOUSING    GUARANTY    PROGRAM, 
AFRICA 

Authorizing  Statute:  Sec.  221  (b)  (2)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended. 

Administrator:  Administrator  of  the  pro- 
gram in  Africa  la  Mr.  Benjamin  H.  Gold- 
berger.  Director.  Office  of  Private  Enterprise, 
Bureau  for  Africa.  A.I.D. 

Nature  of  Program:  The  purpose  of  the 
program  is  to  demonstrate  to  African  coun- 
tries, through  pilot  projects,  the  advantages 
of  large-scale  housing  development  through 
guarantied  Investment  by  private  U.S.  firms. 
The  program  also  introduces  to  these  coun- 
tries the  principle  of  private  home  owner- 
ship through  low  down  payments  and  long- 
term  financing. 

Eligibility:  The  program  is  designed  pri- 
marily to  benefit  the  African  countries  and 
the  individual  African  home  owner. 

Available  Assistance:  AID.  assistance  con- 
sists of  guarantying  long-term  investments 
by  U.S.  investors. 

Use  Restrictions:  The  guaranty  authority 
can  oiJy  be  used  for  housing  projects.  No 
actual  U.S.  Government  funds  are  spent  un- 
less the  Investment  (because  of  expropria- 
tion, war.  etc.)  must  be  made  good  under 
the  guaranty  (like  an  insurance  policy). 

Appr</priations  Sought:  No  additional  guar- 
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anty  authority  Is  being  sought  for  FY  1969. 
Present  authorities  do  not  expire  untU  June 
30,  1970. 

Past  Appropriations:  The  total  guaranty 
authority  (not  an  apprc^rlatlon)  approved 
by  Congress  for  areas  outside  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica was  $160  million.  However,  the  Balance 
of  Payments  Committee  has  limited  the 
Africa  Bureau  Housing  Guaranty  Authority 
to  $35  million,  and  as  a  result,  we  have  not 
been  able  to  accept  any  new  applications 
during  the  past  2  years. 

Obligations  Incurred:  The  term  "obliga- 
tion" In  this  instance  refers  to  guaranties 
authorized.  In  FY  1966  AID.  made  no  au- 
thorizations, and  In  FY  1967  AID.  authorized 
$10  mUllon 

Average  Assistance:  The  average  invest- 
ment guarantied  by  AID.  under  this  program 
has  been  from  $3  million  to  $5  mUllon.  For- 
tunately to  date  A.I.D.  has  not  been  required 
to  pay  any  Investor  under  the  terms  of  this 
guaranty. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  A.I.D.  can  guar- 
anty Investments  only  by  U.S.  owned  com- 
panies. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  The  Investor's 
agent  In  the  foreign  country  must  submit 
monthly  reports  both  to  A.I.D.  and  to  the 
Investor. 

Washington  Contact:  Mr.  Benjamin  H. 
Ooldberger,  Director,  Office  of  Private  En- 
terprise, Bureau  for  Africa,  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development,  Department  of 
State.  Washington.  D.C.  20523.  (Room  3536) 
(Telephone:  202-383-7853). 

Application  Deadlines:  The  program  is 
currently  closed  as  noted  above.  In  the  past 
deadlines  have  varied  with  each  project  to 
insure  that  projects  are  carried  out  In  a 
reasonable  period  of  time,  allowing  for  deal- 
ing with  a  foreign  government. 

Approval /Disapproval  Time:  The  time 
varies  here  also,  although  preliminary  ap- 
proval or  disapproval  is  generally  made 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time  for  proj- 
ects of  this  type. 

Reworking  Time:  This  type  of  project  re- 
quires considerable  reworking  to  meet  A.IX). 
guidelines  and  the  Federal  Housing  Author- 
ity's technical  review. 

Related  Programs:  A.I.D.  has  similar  pro- 
grams for  Latin  America  and  the  Far  East. 

NO.     10.121 — HOX7SING     GUARANTEES,     EAST     ASIA 

Authorizing  Statute:  Section  221(b)(2)  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 

Administrator:  ISr.  John  C.  Bullitt,  As- 
sistant Administrator,  Bureau  for  East  Asia, 
Department  of  State,  Washington,  D.C.  20523. 

Nature  of  Program:  The  program  uses  the 
guaranty  of  loans  to  provide  long  term  mort- 
gage financing  to  make  possible  pilot  home 
buUding  projects  demonstrating  FHA-style 
financing,  volume  marketing,  production  and 
mortgage  servicing,  and  commimlty  planning. 
The  objective  is  emtUaUon  of  our  projects 
without  our  guaranties.  I.e.,  the  establish- 
ment of  local  institutions  which  are  func- 
tional equivalent  of  FHA,  FNMA.  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  etc. 

Eligibility:  VS.  "institutional"  investors. 
In  their  experience,  U.S.  insurance  companies. 
Late  In  1965  the  Cabinet  Committee  on  Bal- 
ance of  Payments  directed  A.I.D.  to  make  no 
new  commitments  for  housing  gruarantles,  ex- 
cept in  Latin  America.  It  Is  likely  that  this 
prohibition  will  continue  at  least  until  the 
balance  of  payments  is  corrected. 

Available  Assistance:  A  100-percent  guar- 
anty of  repayment  of  the  funds  advanced  for 
mortgage  financing. 

Obligations  Incurred:  Contingent  liabilities 
of  the  United  States  are  Involved  in  the  Con- 
tracts of  Guaranty  executed  In  1965  and  1966, 
respectively  for  one  project  in  each  of  China 
(Taiwan)  and  Thailand.  Although  each  con- 
tract was  nominally  for  $5  million,  the  con- 
tingent liability  attaches  only  as  A  J.D.-guar- 
anteed  funds  are  disbursed.  Disbursements  to 
date  have  been:  China— $1,281,374.24;  Thai- 
land—$1,462,754.14. 


i4sststanee  Prerequisites:  All  construction 
must  be  completed  In  accordance  with  A.I.D.- 
approved  drawings  and  specifications  and 
sales  of  affected  units  must  have  been  con- 
summated In  accordance  with  A.I.D. -ap- 
proved  financial   and   legal   conditions. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  During  the 
mortgage  repayment  period  (20  years)  a  local 
bank  will  make  monthly  reports  to  A.I.D.  of 
the  details  of  Its  mortgage  servicing  activi- 
ties as  administrator  in  the  Interest  of  the 
several  parties.  The  administrator  also  has 
responsibility  to  inspect  the  mortgage  uniu 
at  least  once  a  year. 

Washington  Contact:  No*,  relevant  as  pro- 
gram is  In  abeyance. 

Approval ' Disapproval  Times:  Historically, 
2  to  3  years. 

Related  Programs:  None. 

NO.    10.122  —  LATIN    AMERICA    HOUSING 
GUARANTEE    PROGRAM 

Authorising  Statute:  Authorizing  statute 
is  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  (FAA)  of  1961, 
as  amended  (through  1967).  Section  224. 
"Housing  Projects  In  Latin  American  Coun- 
tries". 

itdmtntstrafor.-  Administrators  of  Program 
are:  Stanley  Baruch,  Director;  Peter  M. 
Klmm,  Deputy  Director  for  Guaranties  and 
Engineering,  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Division,  Office  of  Capital  Develop- 
ment, Latin  America  Bureau,  A.I.D. 

Nature  of  Program:  The  objectives  and 
purpose  of  program  is  to  help  develop  the 
basic  housing  Institutions  essential  to  or- 
derly urban  development  and  to  demonstrate, 
through  pilot  projects,  the  U.S.  "know-how". 
In  Joint  ventures  with  Latin  partners,  in  the 
financial  and  management  advantages  of 
large  scale  housing  projects.  It  also  provides 
the  lower  income  classes  with  private  home- 
ownership  through  low  down-payments  and 
low  monthly  payments  through  long-term 
financing. 

Eligibility:  U.S.  Investors  benefit  through 
100  percent  U.S.  guaranteed  loan;  local  finan- 
cial institutions  with  Increased  long-term 
volume  of  business;  and  foreign  governments 
and  communities  benefit  with  badly  needed 
volume  housing. 

Available  Assistance:  Staff  of  A.I.D.  in 
Washington  and  In  USAID  Missions  In  Latin 
America  will  furnish  all  possible  assistance 
to  applicants  for  a  bousing  guaranty  in  order 
to  assure  submission  of  best  possible  applica- 
tions and  ultimate  development  of  finest  and 
most  creative  group  of  projects. 

Use  Restrictions:  Investment  must  be  in 
form  of  a  long-term  (usually  20  years)  dollar 
loan  to  provide  mortgage  financing  for  a 
home  ownership  program. 

Appropriations  Sought:  No  additional  ap- 
propriation has  been  requested  lor  this  com- 
ing year.  There  is  approximately  $127  mUllon 
in  unused  guaranty  authority  from  prior  pro- 
grams. Release  of  part  of  this  authority  Is 
now  being  sought  by  A.I.D.  from  the  Balance 
of  Payments  Committee  for  use  In  the  next 
program,  yet  to  be  announced. 

Past  Appropriations:  The  FAA  of  1967  In- 
creased the  LAHG  ceiling  from  $450  million 
to  $500  million.  Of  this  additional  $50  mil- 
lion, $25  million  is  earmarked  solely  for  the 
pilot  housing  program. 

The  FAA  of  1966  increased  the  celling  from 
S400  million  to  $450  million.  The  FAA  of  1965 
Increased  the  celling  from  $250  million  to 
$400  million. 

Obligations  Incurred:  In  Calendar  Year 
1967.  6  projects  were  authorized  for  the 
amount  of  $31,200,000;  In  1966,  9  projects 
were  authorized,  amounting  to  $53,076,950; 
in  1965  2  projects  were  authorized  for  the 
amount  of  $9,040,000. 

Average  Assistance:  For  the  1968  program, 
the  amount  of  guaranty  per  project  was  $1 
million  minimum  and  S3  million  maximum: 
for  1966  it  was  $1  million  minimum  and  $5 
million  maximum;  and  for  the  years  1962- 
1964,   the  amount  of  guaranty   per  project 


was   $1   million  minimum  and   $10  million 
maximum. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Monthly  during 
construction,  quarterly  thereafter.  Main 
items  in  Investors  reports  are :  ( 1 )  Amounts 
disbursed;  (2)  Repayments;  (3)  AID'S 
Contingent  Uabillty;  (4)  AID.  fees  paid; 
and  (5)  Amounts  In  Reserve  Funds. 

Administrators  reports  contain  both  finan- 
cial and  construction  progress  information, 
e.g.  sales,  delinquencies  in  monthly  pay- 
ments, collections,  houses  built  and  not  sold, 
etc.  (See  exhibits  B  and  C). 

Washington  Contact:  Peter  M.  Klmm, 
Deputy  Director  for  Guaranties  and  Engi- 
neering, Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Division,  Office  of  CapiUil  Development; 
Latin  American  Bureau.  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  Washington,  D.C. 
20523.  Telephone:   383-7084.  Area  Code  202. 

Local  Contact:  Housing  Advisor,  United 
States  A.I.D.  Mission,  c./o  American  Embassy. 
Country. 

Application  Deadlines:  Under  1968  Pro- 
gram, the  only  program  now  open,  applica- 
tions will  be  accepted  only  at  the  office  of 
the  A.I.D.  Mission  in  Peru  during  period 
from  May  16  through  May  31,  1968;  and  in 
Jamaica  and  Venezuela  from  May  1  through 
May  15,  1968. 

Approval/ Disapproval  Time:  Medium  proc- 
essing time  for  last  round  of  applications 
was  17  months. 

Reworking  Time:  If  application  Is  incom- 
plete it  is  returned  within  15  days. 

NO.     10.123 — SPECIFIC    RISK    INVESTMENT 
CUARAN'TEE    PROGRAM 

Authorizing  Statute:  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended — Title  III. 

Administrator:  Insurance  Division.  Private 
Investment  Center,  Agency  for  International 
Development.  Washington,  D.C.  20523. 

Nature  of  Program:  By  furnishing  cover- 
age against  the  principal  political  risks  that 
accompany  investments  in  less-developed 
countries,  at  modest  cost,  the  specific  risk 
guaranty  program  attempts  to  increase  the 
participation  by  United  States  private  en- 
terprise in  the  growth  of  the  economies  of 
these  countries.  Increased  private  investment 
in  these  countries  augments  the  production 
of  wealth,  expands  employment,  creates  new 
markets,  increases  standards  of  living,  and 
gives  new  skills  to  people  in  areas  where  such 
action  is  badly  needed. 

Eligibility:  The  Investor — a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  or  corporation,  partnership, 
or  other  association,  to  whom  the  contract 
of  guaranty  is  issued. 

Available  Assistance:  The  specific  risks 
which  may  be  covered  by  such  guaranties  are: 
(a)  inability  to  convert  actual  profits  or 
earnings  or  return  of  the  original  Investment 
Into  dollars;  (b)  loss  of  investment  due  to 
expropriation  nationalization,  or  confiscation 
by  the  foreign  government;  and  (c)  damage 
to  or  destruction  of  tangible  property  at- 
tributable to  the  investment  as  a  result  of 
war,  revolution,  or  Insurrection. 
_  Use  Restrictions:  Most  types  of  Investment 
which  are  not  of  a  short-term  nature  will 
qualify  for  specific  risk  investment  guaran- 
ties. 

Appropriations  Sought:  The  investment 
guaranty  program  does  not  require  a  yearly 
appropriation.  The  guaranties  are  a  contin- 
gent liability  of  the  U£.  Government  until 
a  loss  occurs,  and  may  be  issued  under  the 
authorization  contained  in  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act. 

The  authorization  is  not  limited  to  use 
in  any  particular  year,  and  applies  to  the 
amount  of  coverage  that  may  be  outstand- 
ing at  any  one  time.  For  use  beginning  in  FY 
1969,  an  increase  in  authorization  to  $9  bil- 
lion is  requested. 

Past  Appropriations:  In  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Acts— 1967.  1966.  and  1965,  the  au- 
thorization ceiling  was  increased  to  the  fol- 
lovsrlng  levels:  FY  1968.  $8  blUlon;  FY  1967. 
$7  billion;  and  FY  1966.  $5  billion. 
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Obligations  Incurred :  Calendar  Year  1967, 
$1927  billion:  CY  196«,  $759  5  million:  CY 
1965.  •954  million. 

Average  Assistance:  Guaranty  contracts 
have  been  written  for  as  little  as  91.000.  and 
for  as  much  as  several  million  dollars. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  The  investor 
must  be:  (1)  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
or  (2»  a  corporation,  partnership,  or  other 
association,  created  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  State  or  territory  of 
the  United  States,  or  (3i  any  wholly-owned 
(defined  in  section  223(c)  (PAA))  foreign 
bu  inesA  owned  by  one  or  more  of  the  inves- 
tors eligible  under  the  preceding  (1)  or  (2). 
Tne  Investment  must  be  of  a  nature  which 
meets  all  the  eligibility  requirements  es- 
tablished by  AID.  under  the  investment 
guaranty  program  It  must  ►>e  Intended  that 
the  Investment  will  remain  in  the  foreign 
enterprise  for  a  period  of  three  years  or 
more  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  coverage. 

Postgant  Requirements:  The  guaranty 
contract  specifies  certain  duties  of  the  in- 
vestor which  extend  throughout,  and  in 
some  Instances  beyond,  the  life  of  the  con- 
tract. The  recurring  duties,  however,  are 
generally  limited  to  the  annual  election  of 
the  current  amoimt  and  the  maximum 
amount  for  each  coverage,  the  annual  pay- 
ment of  iTees.  and  the  submission  of  annual 
certlHcatlohs  by  Independent  certified  pub- 
lic accountants  relating  to  the  books  and 
records  kept  in  connection  with  the  invest- 
ment. 

The  Investor  also  covenants  that  It  will 
continue  to  meet  the  eligibility  requlremenu 
of  the  legislation  authorizing  the  guaranty 
program,  that  It  will  not  voluntarily  assign 
the  ;;uaranty  contract  to  any  other  party 
without  the  prior  consent  of  A.I.D..  (and 
that  It  will  promptly  disclose  to  ALD.t  all 
agreements  and  arrangements  made  with 
the  foreign  government  of  the  coimtry  where 
the  investment  was  made  regarding  the 
transfer  of  local  currency  Into  US.  dollars 
and  compensation  for  losses  attributable 
either  to  exproprtatory  actions  or  to  war. 
revolution  or  insurrection. 

Washington  Contact:  Businessman's  In- 
formation Service.  Private  Investment  Cen- 
ter. Agency  or  International  Development. 
Washington.  DC  20523.  Telephone;  (202) 
DUdley  3-4291. 

Local  Con, act:  Information  on  prograin 
and  pertinent  literature  usually  available 
through  any  Department  of  Commerce  Field 
Office 

/Ippiicotton  Deadlines:  An  applicant  must 
make  application  to  AID.  prior  to  making 
an  Irrevocable  commitment  to  make  the  In- 
vestment It  Is  the  practice  of  AID.  to  in- 
dicate that  an  application  has  been  re- 
ceived by  Issuance  of  an  "assurance  against 
prejudice"  letter  which  Is  effective  only  for 
the  purpose  of  allowing  the  Investor  to  go 
forward  with  the  Investment  without  there- 
by losing  Its  status  as  a  new  investment. 

As  soon  as  the  final  form  of  the  Invest- 
ment is  reasonably  clear,  but  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  assurance  against  prejudice 
letter,  the  Investor  must  complete  and  sub- 
mit to  the  Insurance  Division  three  copies 
of  the  Application  for  Specific  Risk  Guaran- 
ties. 

Approi^al  Disapproval  Time:  Under  the 
guaranty  program,  an  Investor  must  obtain 
approval  for  his  investment  from  the  host 
government  before  a  contract  may  be  Issued. 
This  requirement  U  written  into  nearly  all 
of  the  bilateral  agreements  between  the 
United  States  and  the  various  less-developed 
countries  concerning  guaranties.  The  aver- 
age elapsed  time  between  host  government 
approval  and  issuance  of  the  guaranty  con- 
tract Is  six  months.  This  varies  greatly  de- 
pending on  the  nattue,  size,  and  complextly 
of  the  project. 

Related  Programs:  A.IJJ.  Extended  Risk 
Guaranty  Program.  Export-import  Bank 
political  risk  export  Insurance. 


NO.     JO.  124 BXTINOED     RISK    ODA«ANTE« 
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Authorizing  Statute:  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961.  as  amended. 

Administrator:  Finance  Division,  Private 
Investment  Center.  Agency  for  International 
Development.  Washington.  DC.  20523. 

Nature  of  Program:  The  purpose  and  ob- 
jective of  the  program  is  to  encourage  and 
facilitate  those  private  U.S.  investments  in 
the  less-developed  countries  which  further 
the  development  of  the  economic  resources 
and  production  rapabllltltfs  of  such  coim- 
trles. 

Eli0bility:  The  Inveetor — a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  or  corporation,  partnership, 
or  other  association,  to  whom  the  contract 
of  guaranty  is  Issued. 

Available  Assistance:  Pull  faith  and  credit 
U.S.  Government  guaranties  against  loss  due 
to  all  risks  (except  fraud  or  misconduct  of 
the  Investor)  up  to  75  percent  of  long-term 
loans  .md  50  percent  of  equity  Investments 
in  private  foreign  enterprises. 

Use  Restrictions:  Guaranteed  investments 
provide  capital  for  the  establishment  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  revenue-producing  projectsr 
Guaranteed  funds  involve  suiMtantial  pur- 
chases of  US.  capital  goods  and  services. 

Appropriations  Sought:  No  appropriations 
Involved:  celling  authorizations  in  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended. 

Past  Appropriations:  No  appropriations  In- 
volved: authorization  celling  on  guaranties 
outsUinding  for  FY  1968,  »315  million:  for 
FY  1967.  «215  million:  for  FY  1966.  $175 
million. 

Obligations  Incurred:  No  •fiscal  obliga- 
tions" involved.  Guaranties  issued  for  cal- 
endar year  1967  iiggregate  $8  5  million  (8 
projects):  for  calendar  year  1966,  $40.6  mil- 
lion (4  projects):  lor  calendar  year  1965,  $5 
million  (one  project). 

Average  Assistance:  No  loans  or  grants  in- 
volved, but  average  size  guaranty  Is  approxi- 
mately $2.5  million. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  The  applicants 
must  be  eligible  under  the  statute  and  the 
project  In  which  the  investment  is  to  be  made 
must  be  economically,  technically  and  finan- 
cially sound. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  All  projects  pre- 
pare ;ind  submit  reports  on  operations  and 
capital  spending  at  least  semi-annually. 
Guaranteed  lenders  and  A.I.D.  representa- 
tives visit  projects  and  Interview  project 
management  regularly. 

Washington  Contact:  Businessmen's  Inlor- 
matlon  Service.  Private  Investment  Center, 
Agency  for  International  Development.  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20523.  telephone  (202)  DUdley 
3-4291. 

Local  Contact:  Information  on  program 
and  pertinent  llterattue  usually  available 
through  any  Department  of  Commerce  Field 
Ofnce. 

i4pp/icafion  Deadlines:  None. 
Approval  Disapproval  Time:  Depending  on 
financial  size  and  complexity  of  project  AID. 
discussion  with  Investors  will  precede  ap- 
plication by  several  weeks  to  several  months. 
After  receipt  of  application  It  Is  generally 
six  weeks  to  to  six  months  before  transaction 
is  completely  negotiated  and  final  notice  of 
approval  Is  given.  Notice  of  disapproval  Is 
usually  forthcoming  from  one  week  to  one 
month  after  Initial  discussions,  rarely  Is  an 
application  submitted  for  project  financing 
when  the  project  Is  not  acceptable  at  least 
In  principle. 

Reworking  Time:  See  Approval /Disapproval 
Time. 

Related  Programs:  Specific  Risk  Invest- 
ment Guaranty  Program,  Export-Import 
Bank  loan  and  export  credit  guaranties. 

NO.     10.125 — LOCAL    CtTRRnJCT     (COOLCY)     LOAN 
PROGKAM 

Authorizing  Statute:  Section  104(e)  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As- 
sistance Act  of  1964,  as  amended.  ( Public  Law 
480). 


Administrator:  Finance  Division,  Private 
Investment  Center.  Agency  for  International 
Development.  Washington,  DC.     20523. 

Nature  of  Program:  Cooley  loans  provide 
an  important  tool  in  the  development  of  a 
country's  private  sector  by  providing  capital 
to  assist  In  the  expansion  and  Introduction 
of  productive  enterprises.  They  also  serve  as 
an  Important  Inducement  to  private  Invest- 
ment in  the  developing  countries.  Since  the 
use  of  local  currency  Is  restricted  to  the  coun- 
try in  which  the  currency  arises,  the  funds 
din  be  used  to  finance  local  costs,  which  in 
many  cases  constitute  a  significant  portion 
of  the  total  cost  of  a  project. 

Eligibility:  United  States  business  firms 
and  branches,  subsidiaries,  or  afRllates  of 
such  Arms  for  business  development  and 
trade  expansion.  Also  domestic  or  U.S. -affili- 
ated firms  for  the  establishment  of  facilities 
for  aiding  In  the  utilization,  distribution,  or 
otherwise  Increasing  the  consumption  of. 
and  markets  for.  U.S.  agricultural  products. 
Available  Assistance:  Within  the  limita- 
tions of  Section  104(e)  of  P.L.  480,  the  funds 
are  used  to  meet  the  needs  of  less-developed 
countries  for  long-term  capital  on  reason- 
iible  terms.  Loans  are  made  for  any  valid 
purpose  which  furthers  business  development 
and  trade  expansion  within  the  cooperating 
country.  Loans  may  not  be  made  for  the 
manufacture  of  any  products  to  be  exported 
to  the  United  States  in  competition  with 
products  produced  in  the  United  States,  and 
consideration  must  be  given  to  the  continued 
expansion  of  markets  for  VS.  agricultural 
products. 

Appropriations  Sought:  Certain  of  the  for- 
eign currencies  received  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment In  payment  for  agricultural  products 
sold  under  Title  I  of  Public  Law  480  may  be 
lent  under  this  program. 

Obligations  Incurred:  Loans  authorized  in 
FY  1968  (3  quarters),  20  loans,  $28,930,965: 
In  FY  1967.  33  loans.  $27,960,877;  In  FY  1966. 
45  loans.  $41,357,350. 

Average  Assistance:  Approximately  $800,000 
(In  U.S.  dollar  equivalent) . 

Assistance  Prerequisites :  As  a  general  rule, 
any  U.S.  corporation,  partnership,  association 
or  other  legal  entity  having  Its  principal 
place  of  business  In  the  U.S.  and  either  a 
profit-making  organization  or  an  organiza- 
tion engaged  In  commercial,  manufacturing 
or  financial  activities  of  the  kind  custom- 
arily engaged  In  by  profit-making  organiza- 
tions, is  eUgible. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Progress  reports 
and  semi-annual  financial  statements. 

Washington  Contact:  Businessmen's  In- 
formation Service,  Private  Investment  Cen- 
ter. Agency  for  International  Development. 
Washington.  DC.  20523,  Telephone  (202) 
Dudley  3^291. 

Local  Contact:  Information  on  program 
and  pertinent  literature  usually  available 
through  any  Department  of  Commerce  Field 
Office. 

Approval/ Disapproval  Time:  3  to  4  months. 
Related  Programs:  None. 

NO.    10.126 DOLLAR  LOANS  TO  PRIVATE 

BORROWERS 

Authorizing  Statute:  Section  201,  Title  I 
(Development  Loan  Fund) :  Section  251,  Title 
VI  (Alliance  for  Progress):  both  of  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended. 

Administrator:  Finance  Division,  Private 
Investment  Center,  Agency  for  InternaUonal 
Development,  Washington,  DC.  20523. 

Nature  of  Program:  Dollar  loans  assist  in 
the  development  of  the  countries'  private 
sectors  by  providing  capital  to  assist  in  the 
expansion  and  introducUon  of  productive 
private  enterprises,  where  other  free  world 
or  private  capital  Is  not  available  on  rea- 
sonable terms. 

Eligibility:  U.S.  and  foreign  private  en- 
terprises. 

Available  Assistance:  Dollar  development 
loans  may  be  made  to  expand  existing  en- 
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terprtse  or  to  establish  new  enterprise  which 
contributes  to  the  economic  development 
of  the  project  country. 

Appropriations:  No  specific  appropriation 
for  loans  to  private  borrowers.  Funded  from 
basic  Development  Loan  and  Alliance  for 
Progress  appropriations. 

Obligations  Incurred:  Loans  authorized: 
FY  1967.  6.  $79,803,000;  FY  1966.  5,  $13,935.- 
000. 

Average  Assistance:  Approximately  $8,000,- 
000. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  If  dollar  finan- 
cing Is  not  available  on  reasonable  terms 
from  private  or  other  public  sources,  then 
application  to  A.I.D.  may  be  made  by  private 
firms  both  U.S.  and  foreign.  The  projected 
new  Investment,  or  expansion  or  diversi- 
fication, must  clearly  contribute  to  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  country  in  which 
it  win  be  made.  The  project  must  be  eco- 
nomically sound  and  technically  feasible, 
with  reasonable  prospects  that  It  will  pay 
out  satisfactorily  and  must  not  compete 
(Within  the  meaning  of  Section  620(d)  of 
the  PAA  of  1961.  as  amended)  with  U.S. 
enterprises.  Procurement  Is  limited  to  goods 
and  services  of  US.  origin,  with  few  excep- 
tions permitted.  Other  statutory  require- 
ments must  be  met. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Acceptability  of 
U.S.  engineers  and  U.S.  contractors:  accepta- 
bility of  plans  and  specification  of  project; 
progress  repiorts  (site  Inspections),  quarterly 
reports;  quarterly  shipping  reports,  annual 
financial  reports  and  auditors'  reports. 

Washington  Contact:  Businessman's  In- 
formation Service.  Private  Investment  Center 
Dept.,  Agency  for  International  Development, 
Washington,  DC,  20523,  telephone  (202) 
DUdley  3-4291. 

Local  Contact:  Information  on  program 
and  pertinent  literature  xisually  available 
through  any  Department  of  Commerce  Field 
Office. 

Application  Deadlines:  None. 

Approval/ Disapproval  Time:  6  to  12 
months. 

Related  Programs:  Export-Import  Bank 
loans,  and  A.I.D.  Extended  Risk  Guaranty 
Program. 

NO.     10.127 — AID    CENTRAL    RESEARCH    PBOCRAM 

Authorizing  Statute:  Section  241  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended. 

Administrator:  Dr.  Erven  J.  Long,  Director, 
Research  and  Institutional  Grants  Staff.  Of- 
fice of  the  War  on  Hunger,  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development. 

Nature  of  Program:  A.I.D.'s  research  activ- 
ities are  designed  to  provide  specific  break- 
throughs In  knowledge  and  technology 
which  will  speed  up  the  development  process, 
as  well  as  to  equip  the  Agency  with  the 
tools  of  analysis  and  the  techniques  of  eval- 
uation to  strengthen  Its  programming  and 
administration. 

Eligibility:  Educational  and  private  re- 
search Institutions  a£  well  as  other  Federal 
agencies  which  are  equipped  to  do  the  re- 
search. 

Available  Assistance:  Money  Is  made  avail- 
able under  contracts  between  A.I.D,  and  the 
recipient  institution.  Research  Is  also  some- 
times done  by  another  government  agency 
under  a  Participating  Agency  Service  Agree- 
ment (PASA). 

Funding  Use  Restrictions:  To  carry  out 
the  proposed  research  project. 

Appropriations  Sought:  For  fiscal  year 
1969,  $10  mllUon. 

Past  Appropriations:  Fiscal  year  1966,  $12 
years  )  Fiscal  year  1966,  $8.2  million;  fiscal 
year  1968,  $8  million. 

Obligations  Incurred:  (These  amounts 
represent  the  limitations  contained  In  Sec- 
tion 113  of  the  Appropriations  Acts  for  these 
years.)  Fiscal  year  1966,  $8.2  million;  fiscal 
year  1967,  $7  4  million;  fiscal  year  1968, 
$5.1  million  (Firm  commitments  as  of  March 


31).  (Figures  represent  obligations  for  proj- 
ects exclusive  of  staff  support.) 

Average  Assistance:  Variable. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Must  be  quali- 
fied substantively  to  carry  out  the  proposed 
research  and  must  be  prepared  to  comply 
with  standard  A.I.D.  contract  regulations. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Final  substan- 
tive and  financial  reports  are  required. 

Washington  Contact:  Dr.  Erven  J.  Long, 
Director,  Research  and  Institutional  Grants 
Staff,  Office  of  the  War  on  Hunger,  Room 
C-103,  SA-10,  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, Washington,  D.C.  20623.  Tele- 
phone: 383-7113. 

Application  Deadlines:  None. 

Approval/ Disapproval  Time:  Varies  widely 
on  a  case-by-case  basis. 


NO.     10.128- 


-AID     INSTITUTIONAL     GRANTS 
PROGRAM 


i4ut/iort3tn5r  Statute:  Section  211(d)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1966. 

Administrator:  Dr.  Erven  J.  Long,  Director. 
Research  and  Institutional  Grants  Staff,  Of- 
fice of  the  War  on  Hunger,  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development. 

Nature  of  Program:  The  purp>ose  Is  to  de- 
velop centers  of  competence  within  educa- 
tional and  research  Institutions  to  deal  with 
critical  problems  of  economic  and  social 
development  In  less-developed  nations.  The 
aim  Is  to  build  long-range  resources  In  depth 
rather  than  to  procure  services  for  A.I.D.  for 
specific  limited  purposes. 

Eligibility:  Educational  and  research  insti- 
tutions. 

Available  Assistance:  Grants. 
Use  Restrictions:  To  strengthen  centers  of 
competence  consistent  with  the  purpose  of 
the  grant  program. 

Appropriations  Sought:  $6.6  million. 
Past  Appropriations:  Fiscal  year  1966,  Not 
applicable;  fiscal  year  1967,  $10  mllUon;  and 
fiscal  year  1968,  $10  million.  (These  amounts 
represent  the  limitations  contained  In  Sec- 
tion 211(d)   of  the  Authorizing  Act.) 

Obligations  Incurred:  Fiscal  year  1966,  Not 
applicable;  fiscal  year  1967.  Not  applicable; 
fiscal  year  1968,  Obligations  in  process. 
Average  Assistance:  $750,000. 
Assistance  Prerequisites:  To  be  eligible,  the 
recipient  Institution  must  furnish  the  assur- 
ances of  Its  top  administration  that  It  will 
support  the  development  of  the  proposed 
center.  Specifically,  the  educational  or  re- 
search Institution  must  be  capable  of  and 
willing  to  prepare  and  develop  special  cur- 
ricula, provide  space  and  utilities,  recruit  and 
train  personnel,  engage  In  research  as  appro- 
priate, and  organize  its  program  and  faculty 
so  that  the  project  is  established  as  an  Inte- 
gral part  of  the  educational  or  research  insti- 
tution's structure  and  academic  or  research 
life.  Grants  may  not  be  used  for  new  con- 
struction. However,  grant  funds  may  be  used 
for  minor  adaptation  of  classrooms,  libraries, 
etc..  and  for  the  procurement  in  reasonable 
amounts  of  small  equipment. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Three  copies  of  a 
final  technical  report  shall  be  submitted 
within  six  months  after  the  expiration  or 
termination  of  the  grant.  It  should  Include  a 
statement  of  major  accomplishments  under 
the  grant,  the  number  of  degrees  granted,  a 
bibliography  of  publications  produced  as  a 
result  of  the  work  under  the  grant,  and  suffi- 
cient data  for  evaluation  of  progress  In  all 
aspects  of  the  project.  In  addition,  two  copies 
of  a  final  fiscal  report  shall  be  submitted 
within  90  days  after  the  expiration  or  termi- 
nation of  the  grant. 

Reworking  Time:  Varies  widely  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis. 

Related  Programs:  A.I.D.  research  is  also 
carried  on  by  the  Regional  Bureaus  and  our 
Missions  overseas. 

Assistance  to  Delatcare:  None. 
Washington  Contact:  Dr.  Even  J.  Long,  Di- 
rector,   Research    and    Institutdonal    Grants 
Staff,  Office  of  the  War  on  Hunger,  Room 
C-103.  SA-10.  Agency  for  International  De- 


velopment, Washington,  DC.  20523.  Tele- 
phone:  383-7113. 

Application  Deadlines:  None. 

iipprot)aJ/Disopprot>aI  Time:  Varies  on  a 
case-by-case  basis. 

Reworking  Time:  Varies  on  a  case-by-case 
basis. 

NO.      10.129 CATALOG     OF     INVESTMENT     INFOR- 
MATION   AND   OPPORTUNITIES 

Authorizing  Statute:  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended. 

Administrator:  Office  of  Private  Resources 
(Support  Division,  Private  Resources  Devel- 
opment Service ) ,  Agency  for  International 
Development,  Washington,  DC.  20523. 

Nature  of  Program:  The  Catalog  Is  a  col- 
lection of  some  1400  technical  and  economic 
feasibility.  They  are  collected  and  made  pub- 
licly available  from  a  central  source  to  assist 
in  promoting  private  investment  in  develop- 
ing countries. 

Eligibility:  Anyone  may  receive  a  free  copy 
of  the  Index  to  the  Catalog;  copies  of  the 
studies  may  be  purchased  at  nominal  cost. 

Appropriations  Sought:  None. 

Past  Appropriations:  No  appropriations  for 
this  specific  function.  Administrative  funds 
allocated  as  follows:  No  funds  In  FY  1968: 
$133,000  allocated  for  FY  1967;  $76,300  allo- 
cated for  FY  1966. 

Obligations  Incurred:  No  funds  obligated  In 
FY  1968;  $133,000  obligated  In  FY  1967; 
$75,877  obligated  In  FY  1966. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  A  fee  Is  charged 
for  the  purchase  of  Individual  reports. 

Washington  Contact:  Businessman's  In- 
formation Service,  Private  Investment  Cen- 
ter. Agency  for  International  Development, 
Washington.  DC.  20523,  telephone  (202) 
DUdley  3-4291. 

Local  Contact:  Information  and  assistance 
can  be  obtained  through  any  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  Field  Office. 

Related  Programs:  None  to  our  knowledge. 

NO.    10.130— INVESTMENT    SURVEY    PROGRAM 

Authorizing  Statute:  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended — Title  IV. 

Administrator:  Insurance  Division,  Pri- 
vate Investment  Center.  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  Washington,  D.C.  20523. 

Nature  of  Program:  This  program  seeks  to 
Increase  Investment  by  U  S.  private  enter- 
prise In  the  economics  of  friendly  developing 
countries  and  areas  by  empowering  A.I.D.  to 
bear  equally  with  the  private  Investor  the  cost 
of  surveying  the  investment  opportunity  of 
his  choice  In  those  areas  of  the  world. 

If.  after  completing  the  feasibility  study, 
the  prospective  Investor  makes  the  invest- 
ment, he  bears  all  the  survey  expenses  and 
retains  exclusive  rights  to  all  Information 
accumulated.  If  he  decides  against  making 
the  Investment,  the  investor  is  entitled  to 
reimbursement  by  A.I.D.  for  50  percent  of 
his  approved  survey  costs  (not  to  exceed  the 
budgeted  figure)  upon  receipt  by  A.I.D.  of  a 
technically  acceptable  feasibility  report. 

Eligibility:  The  surveyor — a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  or  corporation,  partnership,  or 
other  association,  to  whom  the  Investment 
survey  participation  agreement  is  i.ssued. 

Funding  Use  Restrictions:  Investment  Sur- 
vey Participation  Grant  Agreements  may  be 
obtained  for  surveys  of  most  legitimate  busi- 
ness projects  in  the  industrial,  wholesale, 
retail,  agricultural  and  service  categories  rea- 
sonably likely  to  result  In  Investment. 

Appropriations  Sought:  For  use  beginning 
in  FY  1969,  $1.5  million. 

Past  Appropriations:  For  use  beginning  In 
FY  1968,  $1.25  million;  for  use  beginning  la 
FY  1967,  none. 

Obligations  Incurred:  Under  the  Invest- 
ment survey  program,  the  total  possible  obli- 
gation of  the  U.S.  Government  under  each 
survey  participation  grant  Is  obligated.  How- 
ever, as  the  U.S.  Government  pays  the  sur- 
veyor only  in  the  event  of  a  decision  not  to 
Invest,  the  total  pay-outs  in  each  year  have 
been  loss  than  the  total  possible  obligations. 
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Total  obHfatiOM $^7. OM  U. Sm 000    ieO.00a 

Actual  payouts 89,000       3S2.000       M,723 

>  ThfOu(ll  Mar  31.  1967 

Average  Assistance:  Average  contingent  li- 
ability assumed  by  A  I J>.  (50%  of  total  esti- 
mated cosU)   $15,000 

Aui3tance  Prerequisites:  The  applicant 
must  be:  (1)  a  citizen  of  tbe  United  States. 
or  (3)  a  corporation,  partnership,  or  other 
association,  created  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  State  or  territory  of 
the  United  States,  which  Is  substantially 
beneficially  owned  by  cltl/ens  of  the  United 
States,  or  (3)  any  wholly-owned  (defined  in 
section  223(c)  FAA)  foreign  business  owned 
by  one  or  more  of  the  Investors  eligible  un- 
der the  preceding  (1 )  or  ( 2 ) . 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Under  an  Invest- 
ment Survey  Participation  Orant  if  a  deci- 
sion not  to  invest  is  made,  the  Investor  must 
submit  a  professionally  acceptable  report  to 
A.I.D.  by  an  agreed  date  and.  should  AID. 
request,  copies  of  all  underlying  working 
papers  relating  to  the  survey.  He  must  also 
provide  ivp  invoice  of  the  survey  costs  sup- 
ported bx  receipts  for:  (a)  all  international 
travel  and  local  travel  of  a  major  nature, 
(b)  consulting  fees.  legal  fees,  and  fees  for 
other  service,  and  (c)  conunodltles  and  re- 
lated services  where  the  costs  are  in  excess 
of  MS. 

Washington  Contact:  Businessman's  Infor- 
mation Service.  Private  Investment  Center. 
Agency  for  International  Development. 
Washington.  DC.  20523.  telephone  (203) 
OUdley  3-4391. 

Local  Contact:  Information  on  program 
and  pertinent  literature  usually  available 
through  any  Department  of  Commerce  Field 
Office. 

Application  Deadlines:  Application  must  be 
made  and  the  survey  grant  agreement  exe- 
cuted prior  to  making  the  survey.  After  the 
surveyor  receives  the  agreement  from  AID. 
It  must  be  signed  by  the  surveyor  within  30 
days.  Once  the  agreement  has  been  executed 
by  t>oth  the  surveyor  and  A.IJ3  ,  the  survey 
must  commence  within  a  reasonable  period 
of  time. 

Approval  Disapproval  Time:  30  days. 

Jtelated  Programs:  None. 

NO.   10.140— -PEACE  CORPS  RESEARCH  PROGRAM 

Authorising  Statute:  Peace  Corps  Act.  as 
Amended. 

Administrator:  Peace  Corps.  Office  of  Plan- 
ning. Program  Review  and  Research:  by  the 
Research  Director.  Dr.  William  Meyers. 

Nature  of  Program:  The  objectives  of  the 
Peace  Corps  Research  Program  are  to  en- 
courage, support  and  disseminate  applied  re- 
search that  will  help  tbe  Peace  Corps  carry 
out  its  operations  as  effectively  as  possible. 

Eligibility:  Any  Individual  or  organization 
Is  eligible   to  become  a  research  contractor. 

Available  Assistance:  The  only  type  of  sup- 
port available  Is  a  research  contract. 

Use  Restrictions.  The  only  functional  pur- 
poses for  which  funds  can  be  spent  are  on 
applied  research  to  help  the  Peace  Corps 
operate  more  effectively. 

Appropriations  Sought:  Fiscal  year  1969, 
»400.(X)0. 

Past  Appropriations:  Fiscal  year  1968, 
•400.000:  fiscal  year  1967.  S500.000:  fiscal  year 
1966.  S500.000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  Fiscal  year  1968  (as 
of  May  9.  1968),  0248,697:  anUclpated  obll- 
g.itlons  for  the  rest  of  fiscal  year  1968,  $144,- 
500:  fiscal  vear  1967.  $332,174:  fiscal  year 
1966.  $496,000 

Average  Assistance:  We  do  not  make  grants 
or  loans.  The  average  contract  size  Is  $25,000. 

i4Mtstance  Prerequisites:  In  order  to  re- 
ceive a  research  conUact,  the  applicant  must 
propose  research  of  merit  in  Improving  Peace 


Corps  operations  and  must  have  the  research 
background  necessary  to  carry  It  out. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Ail  of  our  re- 
search contracts  require  a  written  report 
which  is  evaluated  by  the  Research  Division 
before  final  payment  Is  authorized. 

Washington  Contact:  A  potential  applicant 
for  a  research  contract  should  contact  Dr. 
Wtlllam  Meyers.  Division  of  Research.  Peace 
Corps,  806  Connecticut  Avenue  N  W  ,  Wash- 
ington. DC  20525.  Telephone:  382-2728  (AC 
202). 

Application  Deadlines: .  A  proposal  for  a 
research  contract  may  be  made  at  any  time 
of  the  year. 

Approval  Disapproval  Time:  1  to  3  months. 

Reworking  Time:  1  to  3  months. 

Related  programs:  This  agency  has  no 
other  research  contract  programs:  but  most 
other  Federal  nttencles.  such  as  OEO.  HEW. 
etc  .  have  other  research  prognims. 

Department   or   Transportation    (No.    11.) 

NO.    II. 1  —  HIGH  speed  GROUND  transportation 
research    AND    DEVELOPMENT 

Authorising  Statute:  Public  Law  89-220. 

Administrator:  The  Office  of  High  Speed 
Ground  Transportation.  Mr.  Robert  A.  Nel- 
son, Director:  Mr.  Edward  J.  Ward.  Chief. 
Engineering.  Research  and  Development 
Division. 

Nature  of  Program:  The  objectives  of  the 
program  are:  1.  To  advance  the  technology  of 
ground  transportation,  including  railroads 
as  well  as  more  advanced  systems.  2.  To  con- 
duct research  and  development  to  make  pos- 
sible the  design  and  demonstration  of  ad- 
vanced ground  transportation  equipment, 
systems,  and  services.  3.  To  develop  cost  and 
performance  data  on  potential  systems. 

Eligibility:  Contracts  are  awarded  to  quali- 
fied organizations,  including  universities, 
nonprofit  Institutions,  and  private  Industry. 

Available  Assistance:  Research  and  devel- 
opment contracts. 

Use  Restrictions:  The  contracts  awarded 
are  (or  research  and  development  In  ground 
transportation. 

Appropriations  Sought:  FY  1969  budget 
request.  $13,876,000. 

Past  Appropriations :  FY  1968.  $4  9  million: 
FY  1967,  $14  1  million;  FY  1966,  $8  480 
million. 

Obligations  Incurred:  FY  1968,  95.3  mil- 
lion; FY  1967.  $6.4  million:  FY  1966,  $3.7 
million. 

Average  Assistance:  No  grant  or  loans  are 
authorized  under  the  high  speed  ground 
transportation  research  and  development 
program.  Contracts  range  from  $35,000  to 
$4  million. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Potential  con- 
tracts must  demonstrate  the  technical  capa- 
bility to  carry  on  proposed  research. 

Washington  Contact:  Organizations  who 
wish  to  submit  unsolicited  proposals  should 
contact  Mr.  E.  J.  Ward,  Chief.  Engineering 
Research  and  Development  Division,  Office  of 
High  Speed  Ground  Transportation,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  30591.  Telephone:  Area  Code 
202-963-8712. 

Approval,  Disapproval  Time:  Time  between 
submission  of  proposal  and  award  of  contract 
averages  between  60-00  days. 

Related  Programs:  The  Urban  Transporta- 
tion Program  in  tbe  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development. 

NO.  II. a FAA  AVIATION  EDUCATION 

Authorizing  Statute:  P.L.  85-726;  P.L. 
89-670. 

Administrator:  Aviation  Education  Staff, 
Office  of  General  Aviation  Affairs,  Federal 
Aviation  Administration,  Department  of 
Transportation,  800  Independence  Avenue. 
SW.  Washington.  DC.  20590. 

Nature  of  Program:  The  major  purpose  of 
the  program  is  to  act  as  a  focal  point  In  the 
FAA  for  elements  of  the  educational  system. 
Kindergarten  through  the  university  in  pro- 
viding relevant  aviation  education  material 


and  Informaton  of  an  educational  nature  for 
educators. 

Eligibility:  Educators  at  all  levels — local, 
county,  city,  state,  regional,  federal  and  in- 
ternational— upon  request,  are  provided  avi- 
ation education  information  and  consultant 
assistance. 

Available  Assistance:  Includes  professional 
education  consultation  In  relationship  to 
aviation  and  aerospace  education  along  with 
provision  of  sample  programs  developed  by 
educators. 

Funding  Use  Restrictions:  The  major  cat- 
egory of  fund  expenditures  are  for  personnel, 
printing,  supplies  and  equipment,  and  travel. 

Appropriation  Sought:  The  appropriation 
for  this  function  for  FY  1969  is  $104,150  lor 
aviation  education. 

Past  Appropriations:  FY  1068,  $101,725; 
FY  1967.  $100,725:  and  FY  1966.  $66,525. 

Obligations  Incurred:  All  major  projects 
were  completed  within  each  fiscal  year. 

Average  Assistance:  We  do  not  give  grants 
or  loans. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Assistance  is  pro- 
vided to  any  educators  or  education  institu- 
tion upon  request,  providing  compliance 
with  existing  Federal  law  is  assured. 

Postgrant  Conditions:  Although  grants  are 
not  provided,  those  receiving  consultation 
help  are  requested  but  not  required  to  pro- 
vide copies  of  aviation  education  materials 
developed  so  they  may  be  shared  with  others 

Washington  Contact:  Mervln  K.  Strlckler. 
Jr  ,  Special  Assistant  for  Aviation  Education. 
Office  of  General  Aviation  Affairs,  FAA,  De- 
partment of  Transportation.  Washington. 
DC.  20590;  Telephone:  962-5333. 

Local  Contact:  Mr.  George  Gary,  Director, 
Eastern  Region,  FAA,  JFK  International  Air- 
port. Jamaica,  New  York  11430;  Telephone: 
995-3333. 

Related  Programs:  Some  grants  and  con- 
sultation In  space  education  activities  are 
provided  by  NASA. 

NO.      113 — FEDERAL-AID     AIRPORT      PROGRAM 
(FAAP) 

Authorizing  Statute:  Federal  Airport  Act 
Of  1946  (60  Stat.  170.  as  amended). 

Administrator:  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration. 

Nature  of  Program:  To  make  grants  ol 
funds  to  public  agencies  for  airport  develop- 
ment to  assist  In  bringing  about,  in  con- 
formity with  the  National  Airport  Plan,  the 
establishment  of  a  nationwide  system  of 
public  airports  adequate  to  meet  the  present 
and  future  needs  of  civil  aviation. 

Eligibility:  States,  counties,  cities  or  other 
political  subdivisions  or  tax-supported  or- 
ganizations. Private  airport  owners  are  not 
eligible  for  grants  under  the  Act. 

Available  Assistance:  Grants,  usually  lim- 
ited to  50  percent  of  project  costs,  and  tech- 
nical advice  and  assistance. 

Use  Restrictions:  Acquisition  of  land  nec- 
essary for  the  airport  and  tbe  facilities 
needed  for  its  safe  operation,  such  as  run- 
ways, taxlways,  and  aprons.  Funds  may  net 
be  granted  for  the  construction  or  main- 
tenance of  terminal  buildings  or  hangars. 

Appropriation  Sought:  Fiscal  year  1970 
FAAP,  $65  mUUon. 

Past  Appropriations:  Fiscal  year  1969,  $70 
million.  Fiscal  year  1968.  $66  million.  Fiscal 
year  1967,  $71   million. 

Obligations  Incurred:  Fiscal  year  1969, 
None,  program  being  formulated.  Fiscal  year 
1968,  $86.3  million  (estimate):  Fiscal  year 
1967,  $64.7  milUon;  Fiscal  year  1966.  $82.4 
million. 

Average  Assistance:  For  20  year  period 
since  inception  of  program  the  average  grant 
has  been  $146,990, 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Must  be  a  public 
airport  Included  In  the  National  Airport  Plan 
and  the  public  agency  (sponsor)  must  have 
available  funds  sufficient  to  defray  tbe  por- 
tion of  estimated  project  costs  which  Is  not 
to  be  borne  by  tbe  Government  under  the 
FAAP. 
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Postgrant  Requirements:  Sponsor  must  ac- 
complish construction  in  accordance  with 
approved  plans  and  sp>eclflcatlonB.  The 
project  and  sponsor's  records  are  subject  to 
review  and  inspection.  Sponsor  must  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  tbe  labor  and  equal 
employment  statutes,  and  must  operate  and 
maintain  the  airport  In  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  Orant  Agreement. 

Washington  Contact:  Applications  are 
processed  through  the  field  offices. 

Local  Contact:  Eastern  Regional  Office  in 
Jamaica,  New  York,  administers  the  agency 
programs  for  the  State  of  Delaware  through 
the  Area  Office  also  in  Jamaica.  That  ad- 
dress is  Airports  Branch  Chief,  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration,  Federal  Building,  Room 
368,  John  P.  Kennedy  International  Airport. 
Jamaica,  New  York  11430,  Telephone:  212- 
995-9528. 

Application  Deadlines:  No  established 
deadline  dates.  Dates  for  submitting  appli- 
cations are  announced  annually. 

Approval/ Disapproval  Time:  Usually  from 
4  to  6  months. 

Reworking  Time:  Usually  within  a  few 
days. 

Related  Programs:  Supplemental  grants 
may  be  available  from  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration.  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce, 

NO.     11.4 HIGHWAY    PLANNING    AND    RESEARCH 

PROGRAM 

Authorizing  Statute:  23  U.S.C.  307  (c). 
Administrator:  The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads    and    the    Individual    State    highway 
departments. 

Nature  of  Program:  This  program  Is  a  Fed- 
eral-aid program  designed  to  assist  State 
highway  departments  in:  (1)  engineering 
and  economic  surveys  and  Investigations, 
(3)  planning  of  future  highway  programs  and 
the  financing  thereof;  (3)  studies  of  the 
economy,  safety,  and  convenience  of  high- 
way usage  and  the  desirable  regulation  and 
equitable  taxation  thereof;  and  (4)  research 
and  development  necessary  In  connection 
with  the  planning,  design,  construction, 
and  maintenance  of  highways  and  highway 
systems,  and  the  regulation  and  taxation  of 
their  use. 

Eligibility:  The  State  and  Its  political  sub- 
divisions acting  through  tbe  State  highway 
department. 

Available  Assistance:  Federal-aid  funds 
and  technical  assistance. 

Use  Restrictions:  Highway  planning  and  re- 
search and  development. 

Appropriations  Sought:  This  program  Is 
part  of  the  regular  Federal-aid  Highway  Pro- 
gram financed  by  the  Highway  Trust  Fund. 

Past  Appropriations:  Pursuant  to  section 
307  (c),  title  23,  U.S.C.  I'/j  percent  of  Fed- 
eral-aid funds  apportioned  to  the  States  Is 
reserved  for  the  Highway  Planning  and  Re- 
search Program.  For  the  fiscal  years  1967 
1968  and  1969,  this  amounted  to  $59,099,905, 
$65,273,899,  and  $71,099,904,  respectively. 

The  annual  apportionments  have  approxi- 
mately 10  months'  lead  time,  e.g.,  the  fiscal 
year  1969  apportionment  was  made  avalla- 
able  to  the  States  In  September  1967.  States 
may  accumulate  up  to  two  years'  apportion- 
ments without  losing  any  money.  Some 
States,  therefore,  acctunulate  a  backlog  and 
in  any  one  year  may  obligate  more  than  they 
were  apportioned  for  that  year.  This  is  why 
the  obligations  in  tbe  next  question  exceed 
the  apportionments  given  here. 

Obligations  Incurred:  Total  obligations  to 
.111  States  for  fiscal  years  1966,  1967  and  1968 
were  $81,461,872,  $72,320,405,  and  $75,555,829, 
respectively. 

Average  Assistance:  This  is  not  a  grant  or 
loan  program  but  a  part  of  the  regular  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  programs. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Any  State  desiring 
to  avail  Itself  of  this  program  shall  have  a 
State  highway  department  which  shall  have 
adequate  powers  and  be  suitably  equipped 
and  organised  to  discharge  the  duties  re- 
quired by  this  program. 


Postgrant  Requirements:  This  Is  a  joint 
Federal-State  cooperative  program  with  day- 
to-day  reporting  and  evaluation. 

Washington  Contact:  Director,  Office  of 
Planning.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  1717  H. 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.;  Telephone: 
WO.  7-4425. 

Local  Contact:  Mr.  John  A.  Hanson,  4 
NormansklU  Blvd.,  Delmar,  New  York,  12054; 
Telephone:  (518)  472-6476. 

Mr.  Augvist  Schofer,  1633  Federal  Bldg., 
31  Hopkins  Place,  Baltimore,  Maryland 
21201;    Telephone   (301)    962-2361. 

Application  Deadline:  This  Is  an  annual 
program  with  some  States  being  on  a  fiscal 
year  basis  and  some  on  a  calendar  year  basis. 

Approval /Disapproval  Time:  A  Joint  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads — State  review  Is  held 
In  each  State  (except  Hawaii)  each  year  on 
the  proposed  annual  work  program  for  that 
State.  There  is  no  time  lag  involved. 

Reworking  Time:  Varies  from  several  hours 
to  several  days. 

Related  Programs:  The  Federal-aid  highway 
construction  program. 

NO.     11.5 FEDERAL    AND    FEDERAL-AID    HIGHWAY 

CONSTRUCTION 

Authorizing  Statute:  Title  23,  United 
States  Code. 

Administrator:  Mr.  F.  C.  Turner,  Director 
of  Public  Roads,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Federal  Highway  Administrator. 

Nature  of  Program:  The  major  portion  of 
the  program  consists  of  providing  Federal- 
aid  funding  for  the  construction  and  Im- 
provement, In  cooperation  with  the  States,  of 
roads  on  the  Federal-aid  primary,  second- 
ary, and  Interstate  systems  and  their  urban 
extensions.  The  State  highway  departments 
initiate  the  programs  and  serve  as  the  con- 
tracting agencies. 

Eligibility:  States  and,  through  the  States, 
counties  and  municipalities.  They  submit 
programs  for  approval  by  Public  Roads.  The 
proposed  projects  are  required  to  be  located 
on  an  approved  Federal-aid  system  and  they 
are  carried  out  by  the  respective  State  high- 
way departments. 

Available  Assistance:  Financial,  on  a 
matching  basis. 

Funding  use  Restrictions:  Highway  re- 
search, planning,  design,  right-of-way,  and 
construction. 

Appropriations  Sought:  Fiscal  year  1969 — 
$4,800,000,000.  Authorized  by  Congress  and 
apportioned  to  the  States  for  all  Federal- 
aid  systems. 

Past  Appropriations:  Fiscal  year  1968, 
$4,400,000,000.  Fiscal  year  1967,  $4,000,000,- 
000.  Fiscal  year  1966,  $3,800,000,000.  Au- 
thorized by  Congress  from  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  and  apportioned  to  the  States  for  all 
Federal-aid  systems. 

Obligations  Incurred:  Fiscal  year  1968. 
$4,161,000,000  (estimate).  Fiscal  year  1967, 
$3,782,000,000.  Fiscal  year  1966.  $4,048,000,- 
000.  Fiscal  year  1965,  $4,022,000,000.  This 
money  was  obligated  for  reimbursement  to 
the  States  for  projects  on  which  approval 
to  proceed  had  been  given  by  Public  Roads, 
and  for  administration  of  the  program. 

Average  Assistance:  Average  highway  con- 
tract size  for  the  first  6  months  of  1967  was 
$696,000  which  is  the  latest  figure  available. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  None. 

Washington  Contact:  Mr.  F.  C.  Turner. 
Director  of  Public  Roads,  1717  H  Street. 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20591,  Telephone: 
967-3226  (AC  202). 

Local  Contact:  Division  engineer.  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads.  Located  In  each  State. 

Approval /Disapproval  Time:  A  few  days. 

Related  Programs:  Other  than  administer- 
ing Federal-aid  legislation  to  the  States.  Pub- 
lic Roads  Is  tbe  principal  roadbuUdlng 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government.  Public 
Roads  cooperates  with  the  U.S.  Forest  Serv- 
ice, the  National  Park  Service,  and  other 
Federal  agencies  In  the  construction  of  roads 
In  national  forests,  parks,  and  other  Federal 
areas.  In  cooperation  with  the  US.  Depart- 


ment of  State  and  other  Federal  agencies. 
Public  Roads  provides  assistance  and  advice 
to  foreign  governments  in  various  phases  of 
highway  engineering  and  administration. 

NO.  ll.S^HIGHWAY  BEAUTIFICATION — LAND- 
SCAPING AND  SCENIC  ENHANCEMENT 

/*uf/iori2<nsf  Statute:  Title  III  of  Public 
Law  89-285  or  Section  319(b)  of  United 
States  Code  23 — Landscaping  and  scenic  en- 
hancement. 

Administrator:  U.S.  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. Federal  Highway  Administration, 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 

Nature  of  Program:  Federal-aid  is  available 
to  a  State  for  landscape  and  roadside  devel- 
opment within  the  highway  right-of-way  of 
the  Federal-aid  systems  and  for  acquisition 
of  Interests  In  and  Improvements  of  strips 
of  land  necessary  for  the  restoration,  preser- 
vation and  enhancement  of  scenic  beauty 
adjacent  to  such  highways.  Including  acqui- 
sition and  development  of  publicly  owned 
and  controlled  rest  and  recreation  areas  and 
sanitary  and  other  facilities  within  or  ad- 
jacent to  the  highway  right-of-way  reason- 
ably necessary  to  accommodate  the  travel- 
ing public,  without  being  matched  by  the 
State. 

Eligibility:  Payment  directly  to  State.  They 
may  then  reimburse  county,  city  or  other 
local  government  If  required  by  State  law 
or  agreement. 

Available  Assistance:  Progress  and  final 
payments  In  cash. 

Funding  Use  Restrictions:  Planning,  sur- 
vey, appraisal,  construction. 

Appropriations  Sought:  Fiscal  year  1969, 
$70,000,000. 

Past  Appropriations:  Fiscal  Year  1968.  $0; 
Fiscal  year  1967.  $64,115,055;  Fiscal  year. 
1966.  $60,000,000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  FY  1968,  $0;  FY  1967, 
$64,115,055;  FY  1966.  $57,301,703. 

Average  Assistance:  Landscape,  $42,000/' 
ProJ.;  Scenic  Easement,  $32,400;  Rest  Area, 
$47,300/ProJ. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Normal  Federal- 
aid  procedures  are  followed;  review  and  ap- 
proval of  State's  program,  plans,  inspection 
of  construction,  accounts  audited,  etc. 

Washington  Contact:  Mr.  Fred  S.  Farr. 
Highway  Beautificatlon  Coordinator,  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads.  U.S.  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, 1717  H  Street,  NW,  Washington. 
D.C.  20591.  Telephone  number:  967-3437 
(202). 

Local  Contact:  State  Highway  Commis- 
sioner or  State  Highway  Director  In  Capital 
City  of  each  State. 

Application  Deadlines:  None,  except  June 
30  of  each  fiscal  year  for  which  funds  are 
available. 

Approval/ Disapproval  Time:  Normally  less 
than  one  week. 

Related  Programs:  Section  319(a)  of  this 
same  law  permits  State  to  request  Federal- 
aid  for  work  within  highway  right-of-way 
limits  under  normal  highway  program  at 
corresponding  pro-rata  share  of  cost. 

NO.     11.7 HIGHWAY    BEAUTIFICATION,    CONTROL 

OF    JUNKYARDS 

,4ut/iori2insr  Statute:  "ntle  II  of  PX.  89- 
285.  Section  136  United  States  Code.  Control 
of  Junkyards. 

Administrator:  U.S.  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 

Nature  of  Program:  The  Congress  hereby 
finds  and  declares  that  tbe  establishment 
and  tise  and  maintenance  of  Junkyards  in 
areas  adjacent  to  the  Interstate  System  and 
the  primary  system  should  be  controlled  In 
order  to  protect  the  public  investment  in 
such  highways,  to  promote  the  safety  and 
recreational  value  of  public  travel,  and  to 
preserve  natural  beauty. 

Eligibility:  State  directly  benefits  to  extent 
of  75  percent  of  cost.  Pinal  beneficiary  Is 
owner  of  Junkyard  In  existence  at  time  of 
passage  of  Act. 

Available     Assistance:     To     State,     caab; 
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Tiirough  3t»t*,  Junkyard  owner  ha«  premlaes 
adjacent  to  Interstate  or  Federal-aid  primary 
system  screened,  relocated,  removed  or 
otberwlae  disposed  of  at  no  cost  to  him. 

Funding  Use  Restrietiona :  Survey,  apprais- 
al, screening  or  relocation  of  Junkyard 

Apprapriationi  Sought:  FT  19«9.  $10,000.- 

000.  __      ^ 

Pa.it  Appropriationa:  Fiscal  year  1968.  W: 

nscal    year    19«7.    HS.OOO.OOO;    Fiscal    year 

10«6.  $3,000,000. 

ObUgation.1  Incurred    Fiscal  year  19««.  $0: 

Fiscal  year  1967.  »«.8«3.683:  Fiscal  year  19«6. 

Average  Asai.itance:  Screening  $3,875 
Junkyard:  Removal,  Relocation  $7,330  Junk- 
yard 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Junkyard  must 
be  located  within  1.000  feet  of  the  nearest 
edge  of  the  right-of-way  of  the  Interstate 
and  Federal-aid  primary  system,  visible  from 
the  traveled  way  of  the  sysfm  and  outside 
of  zoned  industrial  areas  or  unzoned  areas  of 
similar  character 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Normal  Public 
Roads  Federal-aid  procedures  apply,  review 
of  design.  Inspection  of  construction  or  re- 
moval, inspection  to  Insure  continued  main- 
tenance. 

Washington  Contact:  Mr.  Fred  S.  Farr. 
HlghwuyBeautmcatlon  Coordinator.  Bureau 
of  PuMtc-  Roads.  US.  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, 1717  H  Street,  ?fW,  Washington, 
D.C.  20591.  Telephone  number:  967-3437. 

Local  Contact:  St.ue  HlghWiiy  Commis- 
sioner or  Highway  Director  in  Capital  City 
of  the  State. 

Application  Deadlines:  Normally,  end  of 
each  fiscal  year  for  which  funds  are  avail- 
able. Presently.  June  30.    1967. 

Approval  Disapproval  Time:  Average 
elapsed  time  usually  less  than  one  week. 

Related  Programs:  None  other  by  this 
agency. 

NO.     U.8— HICHWAT     BlAtTTinCATlON.    CONTBOL 
OF    OtTTDOOR    ADVEKTISINO 

Authorizing  Statute:  TlUe  1  of  Public  Law 
8&-285  or  Section  319(b)  of  United  States 
Code  23.  Control  of  Outdoor  Advertising. 

Administrator:  U.S.  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. Federal  Highway  Administration. 
Bureau  of  I'vibllc  Roads. 

Nature  oj  Program:  Title  1  of  the  Highway 
Beautlflcatlon  Act  of  1965  provides  for  con- 
trol of  outcooc  advertising  In  areas  adjacent 
to  the  Interstate  .and  Federal-aid  primary 
system.  Slgt.^  must  b«  limited  to  commercial 
and  Industrial  zones  and  areas  and  comply 
with  standards  to  be  set  by  agreement  be- 
tween the  Individual  State  and  the  Secretary. 
Exempt  from  control  are  on- premise  signs. 
Objectives  of  the  program  are  protection  of 
the  public  investment  in  such  highways, 
promotion  of  the  safety  and  recreational 
value  of  public  travel,  and  the  preservation 
of  natural  beauty. 

Eligibility:  Payment  directly  to  State.  They 
may  then  reimburse  the  owner  of  a  sign 
which  has  been  removed,  or  the  owner  of  the 
property  on  which  it  was  located. 

Available  Assistance:  Progress  and  final 
payments  In  cash. 

Funding  Use  Restrictions:  Removal  of  non- 
conforming signs,  and  related  activities. 

App'-opriation  Sought:  Fiscal  Tear  1969. 
$5,000,000. 

Past  Appropriations:  FY  1968.  $0;  FY  1967. 
$78,500,000  (combined  with  Junkyards  and 
landscaping);  FY  1966.  $10,000,000  (com- 
bined with  control  of  junkyards). 

Obligations  Incurred:  FY  1968.  $0:  FY 
1967.  $347,739:  FY  1966,  $2,169,712. 

Average  Assistance:  Since  the  Highway 
Beautlflcatlon  Act  of  1965  provides  that  non- 
conforming signs  do  not  have  to  be  removed 
until  July  1.  1970,  few  signs  have  been  re- 
moved to  date.  For  this  reason  we  have  little 
experience  on  which  to  base  a  determination 
of  average   costs. 

Postgrant  RequircTncnts:  Normal  Federal- 
aid  procedures  are  followed;  review  and  ap- 


proval of  State's  program,  plans,  inspection 
of  construction,  accounts  audited,  etc. 

Washington  Contact:  Mr.  Fred  S.  Farr. 
Highway  BeautlflcaUon  Coortnator.  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads.  US  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 1717  H  Street.  NW.  Washington, 
DC.  20691:  Telephone:  967-3437. 

Local  Contact:  State  Highway  Commis- 
sioner or  State  Highway  Director  in  Capitol 
City  of  each  State. 

Application  Deadlines:  None,  except  June 
30  of  each  fiscal  year  for  which  funds  are 
available. 

Approval / Dviapprov«U  Time:  Normally  less 

than  one  week. 

Related  Programs:  Control  of  junkyards 
and  landsciiping. 

NO.     119 COAST    GUARD    OCEANOCRAPHT. 

INCLUDING    POUIR    OPERATION 

Authorising  Statute:  14  USC.  14  USC  93,  14 
use  94.  14  USC  141.  46  USC  738. 

Administrator:  Chief.  Marine  Sciences  Di- 
vision. Office  of  Operations,  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
Headquarters.  Washington.  DC.  20591. 

Nature  of  Program:  Support  the  Federal 
Marine  Sciences  Program. 

A  Support  In-house  requirements:  (ie. 
Infl  Ice  Patrol,  Search  and  Rescvie,  Polar 
Operations,  Ocean  Stations,  etc  ) . 

B  Support  of  other  departments,  agencies, 
and  institutions:  (ie.  DOD.  Interior,  NSF. 
Smlihsonlan,  etc  )  Including  their  contrac- 
tors lie.,  industry,  educational  institutions. 
Individual  researchers) 

Eligibility:  Not  applicable  except  as  gen- 
eral public  service. 

Available  Assistance:  Provision  of  Coast 
Guard  facilities  and  services  on  a  cooperative 
basis,  such  ns: 

A.  Use  of  Coast  Guard  Oceanographlc  Tech- 
nician School  facilities. 

B.  Use  of  Coast  Guard  ship,  aircraft,  and 
station  facilities  for  students,  researchers, 
etc..  for  access  to  data  and  experience  In  the 
Marine  environment. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Varied,  but  pri- 
marily related  to: 

A.  Operational  availability  of  the  Coast 
Guard  facilities. 

B.  Facility  or  institutional  approval  and  or 
Justification  for  the  requested  assistance. 

Contocf.'  Depending  upon  scope  and  back- 
ing for  the  proposed  program,  contact  should 
be  made  with : 

A.  The  appropriate  federal  state  agency 
sponsoring  the  projects. 

B.  The  operational  commander  of  the  Coast 
Guard  unit  Involved. 

C.  Commandant  (OMS),  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 
National  Highway  SArrrr  BtnuAU 

No.  11.10  Traffic  and  Highway  Safety  Pro- 
gram 

No.  11.12  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Research 
and  Development 

No.  11.13  State  Grants,  for  State  Highway 
Safety  Programs;  Community  Grants,  for 
Community  Highway  Safety  Programs 


DEP.^STIu:NT  or  the  Trxasttrt   (No.   U.IOO) 
NO.   11.100 — federal  bureau  of  narcotics 

TRAINING    SCHOOL* 

Authorising  Statute:  Narcotic  Control  Act 
of  1956  (Boggs-Daniels  Act). 

Administrator:  Henry  L.  Giordano.  Com- 
missioner of  Narcotics.  Office  of  Information 
and  Law  Enforcement  Training  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Narcotics. 

Nature  o/  Program:  Purpose  of  the  Bureau 
of  Narcotics  Training  Center  la  to  aid  and 
assist  the  trainee  develop  an  understanding 
of   the  total  narcotic  problem  and  the  en- 


•On  April  8.  1968,  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
and  the  Bureau  of  Drug  Abuse  Control 
merged  into  a  single  unit.  The  two  training 
schools  have  also  combined  and  are  now 
operating  as  a  single  traimng  unit  in  the 
former  BDAC  training  faclliUes. 


forcement  effort,  and  to  teach  him  skills,  the 
tactics  and  techniques  of  investigation,  and 
detection  relating  to  narcotic  control  and 
suppression.  The  objective  Is  to  eliminate  the 
Illicit  narcotic  traffic  and  suppress  drug  ad- 
diction through  combined  efforts  of  local, 
State,  and  Federal  law  enforcement  agencies 

Eligibility:  All  local,  county.  State  and 
Federal  law  enforcement  officers  who  have 
some  degree  of  responsibility  In  the  field  of 
narcotic  enforcement  and  education  are  eligi- 
ble to  attend. 

Available  AssUtance:  Technical  assistance. 

Use  Restrictions:  Training  equipment.  1  e  , 
films. 

Appropriations  Sought:  Fiscal  1969,  $166- 

000. 

Past  Appropriations:  Fiscal  1968,  $90,000. 
Prior  to  FY  1968,  there  was  no  direct  appro- 
priation for  training. 

Washington  Contact:  General  acceptance- 
Patrick  P.  O'Carroll,  Assistant  to  the  Com- 
missioner for  Information  and  Law  Enforce- 
ment Training. 

Local  Contact:  General  Admission— Dl.s- 
trlct  Supervisor. 

Application  Deadlines:  None. 

Approval ' Dixapproial    Time:   2   months. 

Reworking  Time:  Immediately. 

Related  Program:  Bureau  of  Drug  Abu.<ie 
Control. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    DEFENSE     (NO.    12) 
NO.    12.1 — PROJECT   TRANSITION 

Authorizing  Statute:  DOD  Directive  1332 
22.  March  16.  1968. 

AdTnini.sfrotor;  Office  of  Project  Transi- 
tion. OASD   (Manpower  &  Reserve  Affalrsi. 

Nature  of  Program:  Project  Transition  u 
a  training  and  education  program  for  men 
separating  from  the  military  services  who 
have  six  months  or  fewer  to  serve.  The  ob- 
jective is  to  train  these  men  for  civilian  Jobs 
following  separation. 

EligibUity:  Active  duty  enlisted  mlUUry 
personnel. 

.AratJabZe  Assistance:  Training  courses 
sponsored  by  industry,  military  services  and 
MDTA. 

Funding  Use  Restrictions:  Counselors.  In- 
structors, course  material. 

Appropriations  Sought:  FT  1969.  $18,130,- 
000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  FY  1968,  $10,040,000; 
none  prior. 

Contact:  Program  administered  by  Project 
Officers  at  205  military  Installations. 

NO.    12.2 — DEFENSE  ECONOMIC  ADJUSTMENT 
PBOGRAU 

Administrator:  Office  of  Economic  Adjust- 
ment. Office  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Installations  and  Logistics) . 

Nature  of  Program:  The  program  Is  In- 
tended to  provide  counsel  and  technical 
economic  guidance  to  communities  hurt  eco- 
nomically by  changes  in  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Defense — e.g.,  base  closures, 
contract  cancellations  or  cutbacks. 

Eligibility:  Any  community  Is  eligible 
which  has  suffered  economic  problems  as  a 
result  of  DoD  cutbacks,  and  which  Invites 
such  assistance  through  a  responsible 
and  acknowledged  representative  of  the 
community. 

Available  Assistance:  The  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Adjustment  Is  prepared  to  help  the 
community  to:  (1)  Organize  effectively  for 
economic  growth.  Identify  resources  and  lia- 
bUitlea.  Employ  Federal  programs  appro- 
priate to  the  situation.  (2)  Assess  Industrial, 
commercial,  educational  potentials  of  sur- 
plus mlUtary  bases  and  the  economic  area. 
(3)  Establish  a  development  strategy.  (4i 
Develop  a  program  which  will  Implement 
that  strategy.  (5)  Provide  liaison  between 
Federal  agencies  and  the  community.  (6) 
Provide  technical  advice  on  such  matters  as 
Industrial  development,  industrial  plating, 
city  planning,  tourism.  Federal  assistance 
programs. 


Funding  Use  Restrictions:  The  Office  of 
Economic  Adjustment  neither  grants  nor 
lends  funds.  It  Is  supported  as  a  part  of 
OASD  (I&L). 

Appropriation  Sought:  It  seeks  $22,000  m 
order  to  contract  lor  specialized  services  of 
the  Economic  Research  Council. 

Past  Appropriations:  It  received  $22,000  for 
this  purpose  In  FY  1068  and  FY  1967  and 
32,100  In  FY  1966. 

Assistance  Prerequitites:  He  must.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Director  of  Economic  Adjust- 
ment, have  suffered  a  significant  economic 
impact  as  a  result  of  DoD  cutbacks. 

Washington  Contact:  Mr.  Donald  P.  Brad- 
ford. Director.  Economic  Adjustment, 
OASD  (I&L).  Room  3E  787,  The  Pentagon. 
Washington,  DC.  20301,  AC  202-  OX-55175. 

i4ppIicafion,  Deadlines:  None. 

Approval/ Disapproval   Time:   1    week. 

Related  Programs:  AEG  has  a  similar 
program. 

NO.     12.3 — HOMEOWNEtS     ASSISTANCE    PROGRAM 

Authorising  Statute:  Section  1013,  Public 
Law  89-754. 

Administrator:  Department  of  the  Army, 
Office  Of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Directorate 
of  Real  Estate,  Attn.  Mr.  Loney  Hart,  Room 
1436,  Building  T-7,  Gravelly  Point,  Wash- 
ington,  D.C.   Telephone:    OX.   7-2910. 

Nature  of  Program:  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Is  authorized  to  acquire  title,  hold, 
manage  and  dispose  of  or  to  reimburse  for 
certain  losses  upon  private  sale  or  foreclos- 
ure against  any  property  improved  with  a 
one-or-two-family  dwelling  which  is  sit- 
uated at  or  near  a  military  base  or  installa- 
tion which  the  Dei>artment  of  Defense  has 
ordered  to  be  closed  in  whole  or  in  part  sub- 
sequent to  November  1.  1964. 

Eligibility:  Military  personnel  and  non- 
temporary  Federal  civilian  employees  who 
were  employed  or  assigned  to  the  installa- 
tion ordered  to  be  closed,  and  were  owner- 
occupants  of  a  dwelling  at  or  near  the  in- 
stallation at  the  time  of  the  closure  an- 
nouncement, may  be  eligible  for  benefits, 
provided  the  closure  affected  the  real  estate 
market  In  the  area  to  the  extent  that  there 
is  no  present  market  for  the  properUes  on 
reasonable  terms. 

Available  Assistance:  The  legislation  pro- 
vides that  eligible  homeowners  may  elect 
either  to  receive  a  cash  payment  as  partial 
compensation  for  losses  which  may  have 
been  sustained  In  a  private  sale,  or  to  sell 
their  properties  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  an  amount  not  to  exceed  90%  of 
fair  market  value  price  to  the  base  closure 
announcement  or  for  the  amount  of  the 
outstanding  mortgages.  The  Department  of 
Defense  Is  also  authorized  to  pay  the  costs 
of  foreclosure  actions  commenced  prior  to 
March  3,  1967. 

Use  Restrictions:  Funds  can  be  spent  for 
partial  compensation  for  losses  on  private 
sales,  for  payments  to  owners  for  equiUes 
on  acquired  properties,  for  foreclosure  costs, 
and  for  acquisition,  maintenance,  manage- 
ment and  disposal  of  acquired  properties. 

Appropriations  Sought:  The  DoD  has  re- 
quested funding  authorization  and  appro- 
priations in  the  amount  of  $11.8  million  for 
Fiscal  Year  1969. 

Past  Appropriations:  For  fiscal  year  1968. 
funds  In  the  amount  of  $20  million  were 
appropriated.  For  preceding  years  there  were 
none. 

Obligations  Incurred:  The  estimated  fis- 
cal "obligations"  for  FY  1968  amount  to  $6.2 
million.  No  obligations  were  Incurred  In  ei- 
ther of  the  preceding  two  years. 
Average  Assistance:  Not  yet  determined. 
Assistance  Prerequisites:  In  order  to  be 
considered  eligible  for  benefits,  the  appU- 
cant  must  be  or  have  been:  (a)  Assigned  to 
or  employed  at  a  military  Installation  or- 
dered to  be  closed  In  whole  or  In  part,  (b) 
The  owner-occupant  of  a  dwelling  near  that 
instaUatlon.  (c)  Obliged  to  relocate  to  an- 
other area,  reassigned  to  a  Job  In  another 
area  or  involuntarily  unemployed. 
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Postgrant  Requirements:  No  grants  are 
Involved. 

Washington   Contact:   See   Administrator, 

&bovc< 

Local  Contact:  Potential  beneficiaries 
should  contact  the  appropriate  personnel 
officer  at  the  Jieorest  military  installation  In 
order  to  obtain  fact  sheeU.  application  forms. 
Information  on  eligibility  and  criteria  for 
obtaining  benefits. 

i*pp(tcttfion  Deadlines:  Application  for 
benefits  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  will 
not  be  considered  unless  presented  to  a  des- 
ignated claims  office  on  or  before  June  30, 
1971,  or  3  years  from  public  announcement  of 
closure,  whichever  occurs  later. 

Approval/Disapproval  Time:  Not  yet  de- 
termined. 

Reworking  Time:  Not  yet  determined. 

NO.    12.4 SIX   MONTHS'   DEATH    GRATUITY 

Authori::ing  Statute:  10  USC  1475-1481. 

Administrator:  The  Military  Departments. 

Nature  of  Program:  Under  the  program,  a 
pajnnent  equal  to  6  months  basic  pay  of 
the  deceased  member  Is  paid  to  the  bene- 
ficary.  However,  the  payment  is  at  least  $800 
but  not  more  than  $3,000.  The  purpose  of 
the  program  Is  to  assist  his  family  in  making 
the  necessary  adjustment  inevitable  re- 
quired In  the  case  or  a  serviceman's  death. 

Eligibility:  Payment  Is  made  to  the  living 
su^^ivor  hlghe.st  on  the  following  list:  1 
Spouse:  2.  Children:  3.  If  designated  by  the 
deceased,  any  of  the  following:  a.  Parents. 
b.  Brothers,  c.  Sisters;  4.  Parents:  5.  Brothers 
and  Sisters. 

Available  Assistance:  This  program  pro- 
vides only  a  cash  payment. 

Use  Restrictions:  Tliere  Is  no  restriction  on 
the  recipient  of  the  funds. 

Appropriations:  No  specific  amount  is  ap- 
propriated for  this  purpose. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Payment  Is  con- 
ditioned on  the  death  of  a  service  member  on 
active  duty  within  120  days  after  the  service 
member's  death. 

Related  Programs:  There  are  survivor  bene- 
fit programs  administered  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  for  the  benefit  of  survivors  of 
veterans. 

NO.    12.S — EMERGENCY    OPEIl.\TINC    CENTER 
PROGRAM 


Authorizing  Statute:  Section  201(i)  of  Uie 
Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended.  (PX.  81-920). 

Administrator:  John  W.  McConnell.  Assist- 
ant Director  for  CivU  Defense  (Plans  and 
Operations). 

Nature  of  Program:  To  serve  as  a  central 
point  for  a  staff  and  for  equipment  suitable 
to  carry  out  emergency  functions  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Eligibility:  State  and  local  governments. 

Available  Assistance:  Technical-Guidance. 
Federal  matching  funds  (up  to  50  percent) 
for  planning,  design,  construction,  (or  modi- 
f.catlon  of  exisUng  space)  and  equipping 
Emergency  Operating  Centers. 

Use  Restrictions:  Funding  can  be  used  to 
help  achieve  civil  defense  program  objectives 
as  approved  In  the  project  application. 

Appropriations  Sought:  FY  1969,  $4,500,- 
000. 

Past  Appropriations:  F^nds  made  avail- 
able for  EOC  programs  within  the  OCD  ap- 
propriation: FY  1968,  $4,500,000;  FY  1967, 
$5,000,000;    FY   1966,   $3,500,000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  FY  1968  (est)  $4.- 
500,000;  FY  1967,  $5,971,000;  FY  1966,  $4,- 
485,000. 

Average  Assistance:  $25,000. 

/Issisfonce  Prerequisites:  Applicant  must 
be  eligible — Request  must  conform  to  Its 
current  OCD  approved  program  paper — meet 
OCD  criteria. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Local  increased 
readin'^ss  reports  to  State  dally  and  State 
reports  (consolidated)  to  OCD  Region  daily. 
Sustain  claims  of  expenses  upon  post  audit 
to  support  payment  by  OCD. 

Wasliington  Contact:  John  W.  McConnell, 


Assistant  Director  of  Civil  Defense,  (Pla:is 
and  Operations).  Room  3D341.  Pentagon. 
Washington,  D.C.  20310,  Telephone:  OX 
7-8314. 

Local  Contact:  Col.  George  D.  Rich,  Re- 
gional Director,  Region  TWO,  Office  of  Civil 
Defense,  Olney,  Maryland  20832. 

/ipphrafion  Deadlines:  Generally  none. 

A pproiial/ Disapproval  time:  31  days. 

Reworking  Time:  8  days. 

Related  Programs:  All  elements  of  Nation- 
al Civil  Defense  Program  administered  or 
funded  by  OCD. 

NO.     12  «— SURVIVAL    SUPPLIES,    ECJOTPMENT    AND 
TRAINING 

Authorizing  Statute:  Section  201(1)  of 
Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950,  as 
i.mendefl. 

Administrator:  Mr.  John  W.  McConnell, 
Assistant  Director  of  Civil  Defense  (Plans 
;uicl  Operations) . 

Nature  of  Program:  Provides  funds  on  a 
matching  funds  basis  to  procure  Items  of 
civil  defense  equipment  and  survival  sup- 
plies to  help  Increase  the  civil  defense  readi- 
ness of  the  applicant.  Funds  Include  costs 
of  conducting  civil  defense  training  courses 
and  expenses  of  students  attending  the  OCD 
staff  college  at  Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 

Eligibility:  Civil  Defense  organization  of 
State  or  political  subdivision  or  Instrumcn- 
talty  thereof  establshed  pursuant  to  State 
law. 

Ar^ailablc  Assistance:  Financial  (Matching 
runds  Basis);   Technical    (Guidance). 

Use  Restrictions:  Funding  can  be  used  to 
help    achieve    civil    defense    program    objec- 
tives as  approved  in  the  project  application. 
Appropriations    Sought:    For    fiscal    year 
1969,  $2,400,000. 

Past  Appropriations :  Fiscal  year  1968.  $4.- 
500,000;  fiscal  year  1967.  $3,600,000;  fiscal 
year  1966,  $3,500,000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  Fiscal  year  1968, 
$4,500,000;  fiscal  year  1967,  $4,900,000;  fiscal 
year  1966.  $4,000,000. 

Average  Assistance:  $1,200. 
Assistance   Prerequisites:    Applicant   must 
be    eligible — Request   must   conform    to    Its 
current     OCD    approved     program    paper — 
meet  OCD  criteria. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Sustain  claims  of 
expenses  upon  post  audit  to  support  pay- 
ment by  OCD. 

Washington  Contact:  Mr.  John  W.  McCon- 
nell, Assistant  Director  of  Civil  Defense 
(Pl.ins  and  Operations),  Office  of  Civil  De- 
fense, Pentagon,  Room  3D347,  Telephone: 
7-8314.   Washington,  DC.  20310. 

Local  Contact:  Col.  George  D.  Rich.  Re- 
gional Director,  Region  TWO.  Office  of  Civil 
Defense,   Olney,   Maryland    20832. 

Application  Deadline:  Mvist  be  submitted 
in    time    to    permit    review    and    obligation 
prior  to  lapse  or  obligation  of  available  funds 
on  or  before  June  30  of  current  fiscal  year. 
Approval/ Disapproval  Time:  20  days. 
Reworking  Time:  7  days. 
Related  Programs:  All  elements  of  Nation- 
al   Civil   Defense   Program   administered    or 
funded  by  OCD. 

NO.     12.7 — PERSONNEL     AND     ADMINISTR.\TIVE 
EXPENSES    FOR   CIVIL    DEFENSE 

Authorizing  Statute:  Section  205  of  Fed- 
eral Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950,  as  amended. 

Admintsfrator;  Mr.  John  W.  McConnell,  As- 
sistant Director  of  Civil  Defense  (Plans  and 
Operations). 

Nature  of  Program:  Provides  50-50  match- 
ing funds  for  salaries,  travel  and  other  ad- 
ministrative expenses  of  State  and  local  civil 
defense  organizations.  Civil  defense  staffs  are 
established  which  have  the  capability  of  ful- 
filUng  pre-emergency  requirements  and 
carrying  out  naUonal  goals,  particularly  the 
shelter  program. 

Eligibility:  Civil  defense  organizatton  of 
State  or  poUtlcal  subdivision  or  instnmien- 
taUty  thereof  established  pursuant  to  State 

law.  .  , 

Available  Assistance:  Financial  (matching 
funds  basis);  Technical  (guidance). 
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Vie  Restrictions:  Funding  can  b«  used  to 
help  achieve  civil  defenae  program  objecttve* 
aa  approved  In  the  project  application. 

Appropriations  Sought:  Fiscal  year  19«0, 
419,100.000. 

Post  Appropriations:  Fiscal  year  19«8.  •18.- 
500,000:  fiscal  year  l»67,  $18,500,000:  fl«;al 
year  IBM.  tie.OOO.OOO. 

Obligations  Incurred:  Fiscal  year  1998,  tlS,- 
500.000:  fiscal  year  1967.  $17,400,000;  fiscal 
year  1966.  $15,400,000. 

Average  Assistance:  $33,600. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Applicant  must  be 
eligible  (this  Includes  merit  standards  com- 
pliance)— Request  must  conform  to  Its  cur- 
rent OCD  approved  program  paper— meet 
CK;D  criteria. 

Post-grant  Requirements:  Sustain  claims 
of  expenses  upon  post  audit  to  support  pay- 
ment by  OCD. 

Washington  Contact:  Ui.  John  W. 
McConnell.  Assistant  Director  of  ClvU  De- 
fense (Plans  and  Operations).  Office  of  Civil 
Defense.  Pentagon,  Room  3D347,  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20310. 

Local  Contact:  Col.  George  D.  Rich.  Re- 
gional Director.  Region  TWO.  Office  of  Civil 
Defense.  OIney.  Maryland  20832. 

Application  Deadlines:  Sixty  days  from  the 
date  of  the  allocation  of  funds. 

Approval/  Disapproval  Time:  40  days. 

Reworking  Time:  IS  days. 

Related  Programs:  All  elements  of  National 
Civil  Defense  Program  administered  or 
funded  by  OCD. 

NO.    13. S OCD    BNCINEEKINC    STOCKPn.! 

eOUlPMCNT    PKOCBAM 

Authorizing  Statute:  The  Federal  ClvU  De- 
fense Act  of  1950.  as  amended  Title  32.  Na- 
tional Defense,  Amended  June  20.  1964. 

Administrator:  Mr.  John  W.  McConnell. 
Assistant  Director  of  Civil  Defense.  Plans  and 
Operations.  Office  of  Civil  Defense. 

Nature  of  Program:  This  engineering 
equipment  ( Emergency  water  supply  and 
purification  systems)  Is  being  maintained  to 
assist  state  and  local  governments  during 
F>ost  attack  period.  It  Is  loaned  to  States  and 
local  governments  for  training  and  during 
Natural  Disaster  Relief  Operations. 

suability:  State  and  local  governments — 
officially — ;oan  Is  made  to  State  for  further 
use  by  local  government. 

Available  Assistance:  Emergency  power, 
water  supply  and   purification  systems. 

Appropriation  Sought:  Fiscal  year  1969, 
$433,540. 

Past  Appropriations:  Fiscal  year  1968. 
$457,000:   fiscal  year  1967.  $443,925. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Applicant  should 
have  an  established  civil  defense  program 
workldK  closely  with  state  civil  defense 
agency. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Report  should  be 
filed  concerning  equipment  returned. 

Washington  Contact:  Mr.  John  W.  Mc- 
Connell. Assistant  Director  of  ClvU  Defense, 
Plans  and  Operations.  Office  of  ClvU  Defense. 
Pentagon.  Room  3D347.  Washington,  D.C. 
20310.   Telephone:    697-8314    (AC  202). 

Local  Contact:  Col.  Oeorge  D.  Rich.  Re- 
gional Director.  Region  TWO.  Office  of  ClvU 
Defense.  Olney.  Maryland  20832. 

Application  Deadlines:  No  deadline — Re- 
quest made  and  honored  upon  need  during 
disaster  or  for  training  purpose. 

Approval/Disapproval  Time:  Approval  or 
disapproval  given  Immediately  upon  request. 

Reworking  Time:  Applicant  Is  notified 
immediately  of  approval. 

Related  Programs:  All  elements  of  National 
Civil  Defense  Program  administered  or 
funded  by  OCD. 

NO.    la.S DONATION    OP    FXOCXAI.   SUSPLUS    PKB- 

SONAX,  PmOPUTT  POK  CIVIL  OKFXNSS  PUKPOSBS 

Authorising  Statute:  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended. 

Administrator:  John  W.  McConnell,  ex- 
cept where  program  Is  administered  by  Re- 


gional Director,  through  State  Civil  Defense 
Directors. 

Nature  of  Program:  This  program  makes 
surplus  personal  property  available  for  dona- 
tion for  elvU  defense  purposes.  These  are 
directed  at  minimizing  and  relieving  the  ef- 
fects of  an  attack  upon  the  United  States. 
The  normal  public  safety  activities  of  a  com- 
munity do  not  fall  within  the  statutory  def- 
inition of  civil  defense. 

Eligibility:  Eligible  donees  (Civil  Defense 
organization  of  a  State,  or  political  sub- 
division). 

Available  Assistance:  Federal  surplus  per- 
sonal property  which  becomes  excess  to  the 
needs  of  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  1.  Be  a  civil  de- 
fense organization  established  pursuant  to 
law:  2.  State  approved  civil  defense  program; 
and  3.  Certification  of  State  CD  Director 
that  donee  has  met  all  OCD  requirements. 

Washington  Contact:  John  W.  McConnell. 
Assistant  Director  of  ClvU  Defense  (Plans 
and  Operations)  Room  3D341.  Pentagon. 
Washington.  DC.  20310;  telephone:  OX 
7-8314 

Local  Contact:  Col.  Oeorge  D.  Rich.  Re- 
gional Director.  Region  TWO  Office  of  ClvU 
Defense,  Olney.  Maryland  20832. 

Related  Programs:  All  elements  of  National 
ClvU  Defense  administered  or  funded  by  OCD. 

NO.  12.10 CIVn.  DEPZNSX  aAOtOLOCICAI.  EQUIP- 
MENT INSPECTION.  MAINTENANCE  AND  CALI- 
BBATION    PaOCKAK 

Authorizing  Statute:  PI,.  81-920,  as 
amended. 

AdminUtrator:  Phillip  H.  MlUer,  Staff  IM- 
rector.  Contracts  Division. 

Nature  of  Program:  This  program  is  to  as- 
sure that  radiological  Instruments  at  mon- 
itoring stations  and  shelters  will  be  operable 
at  all  times.  These  special  Instruments  are 
deployed  for  use  by  trained  personnel,  to 
measure  and  report  fallout  radiation  levels. 

Eligibility:  The  States,  which  In  turn  pro- 
vide the  service  to  political  subdivisions. 

Available  Assistance:  Contracts  with  the 
States  for  100  percent  Federally  funded  in- 
spection, maintenance  and  calibration  pro- 
grams. 

Use  Restrictions:  For  establishing  staffing, 
and  operating  maintenance  and  calibration 
ships:  two-way  transportation  of  instruments 
(usually  exchange) :  inspection  of  monitoring 
locations:  replacement  parts  and  batteries. 

Appropriations  Sought:  FY  1969,  $2,250,000. 

Past  Appropriations:  FT  1968.  $2,850,000 
(13  months  funding);  FY  1967.  $1,640,000  (9 
months  most  States);  FT  1966.  $1,700,000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  FT  1968.  $2,730,000 
( 13  months) ;  FT  1967.  $1,400,000  (9  months) ; 
FY  1966.  $1,900,000. 

Average  Assistance:  $60,000  (12  months) 
per  State. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Enter  Into  con- 
tract. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Monthly  brief 
letter  reports;  annual  consolidated  report. 

Washington  Contact:  John  W.  McConneU, 
Assistant  Director  of  Civil  Defense,  Plans  and 
Operations.  Office  o(  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army.  Washington,  DC.  20310;  Telephone: 
OX  7-8314. 

Local  Contact:  Col.  Oeorge  D.  Rich,  Re- 
gional Director.  Region  Two.  Office  of  ClvU 
Defense.  Olney,  Maryland  20832. 

Application  Deadlines:  Current  schedule, 
April  1.  1969. 

Approval/ Disapproval  Time:  30  days. 

Reworking  Time:  15  days. 

Related  Programs:  All  elements  of  National 
ClvU  Defense  Program  administered  or 
funded  by  OCD. 

NO.     13.11 STDBENT    DEVELOPMENT    PBOCBAlf 

Authorizing  Statute:  P.L.  81-930. 

Administrator:  Administered  under  con- 
tract with  the  Office  of  ClvU  Defense  and 
American  Society  for  E^nglneerlng  Education. 

Nature  of  Program:  Develop  fellowship 
awards  program  for  exceptional  students  of 


Architecture  and  Engineering  to  encourage 
and  assist  graduate  students  who  are  Inter- 
ested In  pursuing  advance  studies  In  the  field 
of  Protective  Construction. 

Eligibility:  The  Individual  student  who 
becomes  civil  defense  oriented. 

i4t>ailab{e  Assistance:  $2200  for  the  gradu- 
ate student  and  $2800  for  the  University  or 
College  per  academic  year. 

Appropriations  Sought:  FT  1969.  $130,000 

Past  Appropriations:  $200,000  for  each  vl 
the  past  three  years. 

Obligations  Incurred:  Same  as  above. 

Average  Assistance:  $5,000  per  fellow  per 
academic  year. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Is  awarded  on  a 
merit  basis  with  regard  to  the  program  and 
the  student. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  An  acceptable 
thesis  In  the  parUcular  field  a  fellow  Is  pur- 
suing If  Interest  to  OCD  or  other  Indication 
of  completion. 

Washington  Contact:  Mr.  Bernard  Wobbe- 
klng.  P.E..  American  Society  for  Engineering 
Education.  Suite  838,  2100  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue. NW,  Washington,  DC.  20037;  telephone 
659-2862. 

Application  Deadlines:  March  15. 

i4pproroJ/DMopproi)aZ  Time:  8  weeks. 

Reworking  Time:  8  weeks.  

Related  Programs:  AEC,  NSF.  HEW, 

NO.    ia.l3 — AXCHrrECT   AND   ENGINEER   DEVELOP- 
MENT  CENTEBS 

Authorizing  Statute:  P.L.  81-920. 

Administrator:  Oeorge  T.  Goforth.  Tech- 
nical Support  Branch,  TS,  OCD. 

Nature  of  Program:  The  objective  of  the 
A  &  E  Development  Centers  Program  la  to 
establish  In  each  OCD  region  a  balanced  sys- 
tem of  university  A  &  E  Development  Centers 
organized  to  serve  the  professional  planners, 
architects,  and  engineers  with  the  most  up- 
to-date  technical  Information  concerning 
shelter  in  their  geographic  area. 

Eligibility:  Universities  (Worcester  Poly- 
technic Institute,  Pennsylvania  State  Uni- 
versity, University  of  Florida,  Purdue  Uni- 
versity, Texas  A  &  M  University.  University 
of  Colorado.  San  Jose  Stote  College,  Univer- 
sity of  Washington) . 

Funding  Use  Restriction:  For  the  assimila- 
tion, study  and  when  required,  the  analysis 
and  evaluation  of  scientific  and  technical 
Information  as  it  applies  to  civil  defense. 

Appropriations  Sought:  FT  1969,  $200,000 

Past  Appropriations:  FT  1968,  $379,951 
FT  1967,  $360,049;  FT  1966.  $236,405. 

Obligations  Incurred:  Same  as  above. 

Average  Assistance:  $30,000  a  year. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Quarterly  and 
progress  reports. 

Washington  Contact:  Mr.  Oeorge  Goforth. 
OCD.  Pentagon.  OXford  &-2538. 

Related  Programs:  Professional  Develop- 
ment Courses.  Summer  Institutes,  Student 
Development  Program,  Technical  Publica- 
tions. 

NO.       13.13 COMMUNrrY      SHELTEB      PLANNING 

STATE   OPPICEXS 

Authorizing  Statute:  The  Federal  ClvU 
Defense  Act  of  1950.  as  amended. 

Administrator:  Assistant  Director  of  ClvU 
Defense.  Plans  and  Operations,  through 
State  ClvU  Defense  Directors. 

Nature  of  Program:  The  program  Is  de- 
signed to  provide  protection  from  nuclear 
faUout  In  local  communities,  by  funding  the 
work  of  a  Community  Shelter  Planning  Offi- 
cer in  each  State. 

EHgibiUty:  Each  State. 

Available  Assistance:  Payment  of  the  sal- 
ary and  expenses  of  a  State  Community 
Shelter  Planning  Officer. 

Use  Restrictions:  Activities  of  State  Offi- 
cer In  creating  local  shelter  planning 
through  local  effort. 

i4pproprtationa  Sought:  FT  1969.  $1,150,000. 

Past  Appropriations:  FT  1968,  $1,500,000; 
FT  1967,  $1,500,000;  FY  1966.  $1,600,000. 

Obligationt  Incurred:  FT  1968,  $503,936.99 
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(as  of  Feb.  28,  1968);  FT  1967,  $661,816.54; 
FT  1966,  $769,339.24. 

Average  Assistance:  $23,000. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Must  hire  a 
qualified  Shelter  Planning  Officer  and  Sub- 
nUt  Program  Papers. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  See  Part  D. 
Chapter  3,  Appendix  1,  Federal  ClvU  Defeiise 
Guide. 

Washington  Contact:  John  W.  McConnell, 
.Assistant  Director  of  Cliil  Defense,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army.  Pentagon.  Washington. 
DC. 

Local  Contact:  Col.  George  D.  Rich.  R«- 
pional  Director.  Region  Two.  Office  of  Civil 
Defense.  Olney.  Maryland  20832. 

Application  Deadlines:  None. 

Approval/ Disapproval  Time:  30  days. 

Reworking  Time:  30  days. 

Related  Programs:  All  elements  of  National 
ClvU  Defense  program  administered  or 
funded  by  OCD. 

NO.   12.14 — THE  NATIONAL  COMMUNtrY  SHELTER 
PLANNING    PROGRAM 

Authorizing  Statute:  The  Federal  Civil  De- 
fense Act  of  1950.  as  amended. 

Administrator:  Assistant  Director  of  ClvU 
Defense  (Plans  and  Operations)  through 
State  ClvU  Defense  Directors. 

Nature  of  Program:  The  program  Is  design- 
ed to  provide  protection  from  nuclear  fall- 
out. 

Eligibility:  Various  units  of  local  govern- 
ment. 

Available  Assistance:  Direct  funding  of 
some  CSP  contracts  and  also  funding  of  a 
State  Community  Shelter  Planning  Officer. 

Use  Restrictions:  Community  Shelter  Plan- 
ning. 

Appropriations  Sought:  $1,150,000  for  FT 
1969. 

Past  Appropriations:  FT  1968.  $2,631,500; 
FT  1967.  $2,000,000;  FT  1966.  0. 

Obligations  Incurred:  FT  1968,  $2,887,563; 
FT  1967,  $4,638,907;  FT  1966.  $1,409,052.  (Ob- 
ligations Incurred  for  these  years  were  fi- 
nanced, in  part,  from  unobligated  appro- 
priations carried  over  from  prior  years.) 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  See  Part  D.  Chap- 
ter 3,  Appendix  1.  Federal  Civil  Defense 
Guide,  page  39. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  See  Part  D.  Chap- 
ter 3,  Appendix  1,  Federal  ClvU  Defense 
Guide,  page  45. 

Washington  Contact:  John  W.  McConnell. 
Assistant  EHrector  of  Civil  Defense,  Olney, 
Maryland  20832. 

Local  Contact:  CoU  George  D.  Rich,  Re- 
gional Director,  Region  TWO.  Office  of  Civil 
Defense,  Olney,  Maryland  20832. 

Application  Deadlines:  None. 

i4pprot»oJ/I>isapproMaI  Time:  30  days. 

Reworking  Time:  30  days. 

Related  Programs:  All  elements  of  Na- 
tional CUil  Defense  program  administered 
or  funded  by  OCD. 


NO.    12.15 RURAL   CIVIL   DEFENSE 

Authorizing  Statute:  The  Federal  ClvU  De- 
fense Act  of  1950,  as  amended. 

Administrator:  Assistant  Director  of  Civil 
Defense  (Plans  and  Operations). 

Nature  of  Program:  The  program  Is  de- 
signed to  provide  protection  from  nuclear 
fallout  for  rural  families  and  livestock,  by 
means  of  an  education  program. 

Eligibility:  The  education  programs  are  di- 
rected to  rural  groupiB  and  Individuals. 

Available  Assistance:  Educational. 

Use  Restrictions:  Educational  programs 
using  already  established  DepMtment  of 
Agriculture  educational  facilities. 

Appropriations  Sought:  FY  1969,  $300,000. 

Post  Appropriations:  FY  1968.  $1,200,000; 
FY  1967,  $1,200,000:  FY  1966,  $1,400,000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  FY  1968.  $1,200,000; 
FY  1967,  $1,200,000;  FY  1966,  $1,400,000. 

Average  Assistance:  $24,000  per  State. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Must  Incorporate 
civil  defense  instruction  In  all  rural  instruc- 
tion programs. 


Postgrant  Requirements:  Semi-annual  re- 
ports of  accomplishments. 

Washington  Contact:  George  H.  Walter, 
Acting  Assistant  to  the  Secretary.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Washington.  DC. 

Local  Contact:  Col.  George  D.  Rich,  Re- 
gional Director.  Region  TWO,  Office  of  ClvU 
Defense,  Olney.  Maryland  20832. 

Application  Deadlines:  None. 

Approval  Disapproval  Tim.e:  30  days. 

Reworking  Time:  30  days. 

Related  Programs:  ClvU  Defense  Adult  Ed- 
ucation Programs. 

Application  Procedure:  No  application  Is 
required.  The  money  Is  automatically  appor- 
tioned by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
based  on  population,  and  the  number  of 
farms  In  each  State. 

NO.      12.17 PROFESSIONAL      ADVISORY      SERVICES 

Authorizing  Statute:  P.L.  81-920. 
Administrator:     Henry     S.     Wakabayashl, 
Acting  Staff  Director,  Professional  Advisory 
Services  Division,  Technical  Services,  OCD. 

Nature  of  Program:  To  achieve  optimum 
shelter  in  new  construction  projects  by  pro- 
viding technical  advisory  services  through 
universities  and  colleges  to  architects  de- 
signing these  building  projects. 

Eligibility:  All  buUdlng  construction  ex- 
cept federal  and  Individual  family  housing. 
Available  Assistance:  Seminars,  lectures, 
workshofw;  review  building  plans  and  speci- 
fications; technical  advisory  and  guidance 
services  for  architectural  and  engineering 
firms. 

Use  of  Restrictions:  To  advise  and  assist 
the  designing  architect  In  Incorporating 
shelter  spaces  in  his  project. 

Appropriations  Sought:  FY  1969,  $1,199,000. 
Past    Appropriations:    FY    1968,    $998,643; 
FY  1967,  $1,585,055;  FY  1966,  $358,764. 

Obligations  Incurred:  FY  1968.  $998,643 
(est.);  FY  1967,  $1,585,055;  FY  1966,  $358,- 
764. 

Average  Assistance:  Average  contract 
awarded  to  participating  universities:  $25,- 
000  a  year. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Construction 
projects  planned  or  being  designed. 

Postgrant  requirements:  Submittal  of  In- 
dividual project  reports  and  quarterly  re- 
ports. Also  universities  are  subject  to  con- 
tinuing evaluation  assessments. 

Washington  Contact:  Henry  S.  Wakabay- 
ashl. Acting  Staff  Director.  Professional  Ad- 
visory Services  Division.  Office  of  Civil  De- 
fense, OSA,  Washington,  D.C.  20310;  tele- 
phone 695-9533. 

Local  Contact:  Col.   George  D.  Rich,  Re- 
gional Director,  Region  TWO,  Office  of  Civil 
Defense,  Olney,  Maryland,  20832. 
Application  Deadlines:   None. 
Approval/ Disapproval:  1  week. 
Reworking  Time:  1  month. 
Related  Programs:  All  elements  of  Nation- 
al  ClvU   Defense   Program   administered   or 
funded  by  OCD. 


NO.    12.18   FACULTY    DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 


Authorizing  Statute:  PI.  81-920. 

i4dmmisfrofor;  Administered  under  con- 
tract with  the  Office  of  ClvU  Defense  and 
American  Society  for  Engineering  Education. 

Nature  of  Program:  Summer  Institutes  are 
established  for  Architectural  and  Engineer- 
ing Faculty  to  develop  wider  leaching  ca- 
pabUlUes  In  Nuclear  Defense  Design  Tech- 
nology. 

Eligibility:  Immediate  benefits  accrue  to 
the  individuals  who  qualify  as  Faculty  in 
Architecture  and  Engineering. 

Available  Assistance:  Tuition  free,  OCD 
provided  text  books;  faculty  participants  re- 
imbursed at  the  rate  of  $150  per  week  for 
expenses  plus  travel  allowance. 

Use  Restrictions:  To  qualify  A  &  E  Facul- 
ty in  Nuclear  Defense  Design  Technology  so 
that  they  can  teach  Fallout  Shelter  Analysis, 
Environment  in  Engineering  and  Protective 
Construction  to  the  working  professionals. 
Appropriations  Sought:  FY  1969,  $250,000. 


Past  Appropriations:  FT  1968.  $360,000; 
FT    1967,    $350,000;    FT    1966,   $350,000. 

ObJtgottoJW  Incurred:  Same  as  above. 

Average  Assistance:  $1,800  per  faculty 
member. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Member  of  a 
teaching  faculty  in  an  Architectural  or  En- 
gineering School.   American  citizen,  etc. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  $50.00  reimburse- 
ment paid  to  participants  for  a  critique  on 
the  S.I.  course. 

Washington  Contact:  Mr.  Bernard  Wob- 
beking.  P.E.,  American  Society  for  Engineer- 
ing Education,  Suite  838,  2100  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037,  Busi- 
ness phone:    659-2862. 

Application  Deadlines:  March  of  any  year. 

Approval /Disapproval  Time:   6  weeks. 

Related  Programs:  All  elements  of  National 
Civil  Defense  Program  administered  or 
funded  by  OCD. 

NO,  12.19 PROFESSIONAL    DEVELOPMENT 

COURSES 

Authorizing  Statute:  P.L.  81-920. 
Admtnisfrafor;  Administered  under  con- 
tract with  the  Office  of  Civil  Defense  and 
National  Society  of  Professional  Engineers. 
Nature  of  Program:  To  develop  the  capa- 
bility of  Fallout  Shelter  Analysts  among  the 
working  professionals  for  the  attainment  of 
fallout  shelter. 

Eligibility:  The  architect  and  engineer  be- 
ing knowledgeable  In  Fallout  Shelter  Anal- 
ysis and  consequently  the  community  for  the 
attainment  of  FaUout  Shelters. 

Available  Assistance:  Tuition  free,  and 
OCD  provided  text  books  in  Fallout  Shelter 
Analysis,  Environmental  Engineering  or  Pro- 
tective Construction. 

Appropriations  Sought:  FY  1969,  $555,000. 
Past    Appropriations:    FY    1968.    $468,000; 
FY  1967,  $792,000;  FY  1966.  $821,000. 
Obligations  Incurred:  Same  as  above. 
Average  Assistance:   $2,100   per   course   in 
FSA,  EE,  AND  PC. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Professional  com- 
petency and  need  to  know  basis. 

Post-grant  Requirements:  A  final  report 
from  the  course  conductor. 

Washington  Contact:  Special  Project  Ad- 
ministrator, National  Society  of  Professional 
Engineers,  2017  K  Street.  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006;  Telephone:  Fe.  7-3377. 

Application  Deadlines:  Varies  by  region. 
State  and  local  conditions,  but  are  generally 
September  and  February. 

Approval/ Disapproval  Time:  2  weeks. 
Reworking  Time:  2  weeks. 
Related   Programs:    All    elements    of    Na- 
tional  Civil   Defense  Program   administered 
or  funded  by  OCD. 

NO.     12.20 CIVIL     DEFENSE     UNIVERSITY 

EXTENSION    PROGRAM 

Authorizing  Statute:  P.L.  81-920,  as 
amended. 

Administrator:  Mr.  John  W.  McConne.l. 
Assistant  Director  of  CivU  Defense.  Plans 
and  Operations. 

Nature  of  Program:  The  program  serves  as 
the  principal  means  of:  (1)  providing  OCD 
approved  training  for  State  and  local  ofTi- 
cials,  emergency  staff  members  and  instruc- 
tors in  specialized  area:  and  (2)  effective 
leadership  orientation  in  civil  defense 
through  conferences  for  State,  county, 
municipal  officials  and  leaders  of  busmess 
and  Industry. 

Eligibility:  State  and  local  government  offi- 
cials, busmess  and  IndusUial  leaders,  educa- 
tional personnel  and  individuals  assigned  to 
CD  responsibilities  or  duties. 

AvailabU  Assistarwe:  Civil  Defense  orien- 
tation and  Instruction. 

{Funding)  Use  Restrictions:  Salaries  and 
wages  of  university  sUff;  travel  for  conduct 
of  program;  and  costs  related  to  develop- 
ment, production  and  distribution  of  pro- 
gram materials. 

Appropriations  Sought:  FY   1969.  $4,040.- 

000. 
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Pott  Appropriationa:  FT  18«8.  $3,»M.4a8: 
FY   19«7.   »3.881.207:    PT   1966.   •3,351.672 

Obligation*  Incurred:  Same  as  above. 

Average  Assistance:  tTLaoa. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  The  university 
must  submit  a  propoaal  based  on  training 
requlrementa  determined  by  State  CD  Direc- 
tor and  concurred  In  by  OCD  Regional  Di- 
rector Policing  negotiation  between  OCD 
and  university,  a  contract  la  executed. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  The  contracting 
universities  report  progress  on  a  monthly 
basts.  In  addition  to  constant  surveillance  by 
the  OCD  Regions,  an  evaluation  of  the  total 
program  Is  propoaed  for  PT  19«9. 

Washington  Contact:  John  W  McConnell. 
Assistant  Director  of  Civil  Defense.  Plans  and 
Operations. 

Local  Contact:  Por  Delaware,  Col.  George 
D.  Rich,  Regional  Director,  Region  Two.  Of- 
fice of  Civil  Defense.  Olney.  Maryland  20833. 

Application  Deadlines:  Invitations  to  bid 
Indicate  proposals  should  be  submitted  on 
or  before  January  16  of  each  year. 

Approval ' Disapproval  Time:  Evaluation  of 
the  university's  proposal  and  negotiations 
of  the  contract  are  usually  concluded  within 
60  days  of  the  receipt  of  the  proposal. 

Reworking  Time:  Normal  negotiation  time 
U  encompeused  In  the  time  period  described 
above. 

Relate  Programs:  All  elements  of  the  Na- 
tional Olvll  Defense  Program  administered 
or  funded  by  OCD, 

NO.    H.a» OCO  STAfT  COLLECB 

Authorizing  Statute:  P.L.  81-920  and  P.L. 
85-806, 

Administrator:  Assistant  Director  of  CD, 
Plans  and  Operations  throxigh  State  CD  Di- 
rectors. 

Nature  of  Program:  A,  To  provide  profes- 
sional training  for  State  and  local  Civil  De- 
fense (CO)  piersonnel,  and.  B.  To  provide 
training  for  instructors  who  conduct  courses 
under  contract. 

suability:  Individuals. 

Available  Assistance:  Instructional  materi- 
als, training,  free  quarters  while  In  residence 
and  one-half  of  travel  expense. 

Use   Restrictions:   Support  of   Instruction. 

Appropriations  Sought:  PY  1969;  $400,000. 

Past  Appropriations:  PT  1968.  $477,656; 
PT    1967.   $370,742;    FT   1966,   $484,000. 

ObligaUons  Incurred:  FT  1968,  8306,680; 
FT    1967,   $302,017;    FT    1966.   $429,000, 

Average  Assistance:  $80. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Have  a  need  and 
be  assigned  to  a  Civil  Defense  position. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  None. 

Washington  Contact:  None.  Contact  own 
State  Civil  Defense  Office. 

Local  Contact:  O.  Dale  Teaff.  Jr..  Training 
and  Education  Coordinator.  State  Depart- 
ment of  Civil  Defense,  Delaware  City,  Dela- 
ware 19706. 

Application  Deadlines:  Receipt  of  enroll- 
ment request  at  the  Staff  College  on  the 
Wednesday  preceding  the  Monday  that  the 
course  commences. 

Approval/ Disapproval  Time:  One  working 
day  at  Staff  College. 

Related  Programs:  All  elements  of  Na- 
tional Defense  Program  administered  or 
funded  by  OCD. 

NO.  12.30^AQUaTXC  PLANT  CONTkOL  P»OCSAM 

Authorizing  Statute:  SecUon  302  of  the 
River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1965  (P.L.  89-298). 

Administrator:  Chief  of  Engineers.  Oorps 
of  Engineers  under  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  in  cooperation  with  other 
Federal  and  State  agencies.  In  the  Office, 
Chief  of  Engineers,  the  program  Is  adminis- 
tered In  the  Environmental  Branch,  Plan- 
ning Division.  Civil  Works  Directorate. 

Nature  of  Program:  A  comprehensive  pro- 
gram for  control  and  progressive  eradication 
of  water  hyacinth,  alllgatorweed.  Eurasian 
watermllfoU.  and  other  obnoxious  aquatic 
plant  growths  from  the  navigable  waters, 
tributary  streams,  connecting  channels,  and 


other  allied  waters  of  the  United  States.  In 
the  combined  interest  of  navigation,  flood 
control,  drainage,  agriculture,  flsh  and  wild- 
life conservation,  public  health,  and  related 
purposes.  Including  continued  research  for 
development  of  the  most  effective  and  eco- 
nomic control  measures. 

Eligibility:  Any  community  or  area  for 
which  a  responsible  non-Federal  public  body 
win  provide  local  participation  to  the  extent 
of  30  percent  of  the  cost  of  control  opera- 
tions and  agree  to  hold  and  save  the  United 
States  free  from  claims  that  may  occur  from 
such  operations,  as  required  by  the  authoriz- 
ing legislation. 

Available  Assistance:  The  Program  Is  es- 
sentially a  work  program  In  which  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  will  be  fully  responsible  for 
administration  and  providing  capability  for 
performance  of  any  work  required.  Local  In- 
terests may  perform  work-ln-kind  in  lieu 
of  cash  payment  for  their  share  of  the  costs 
subject  to  acceptance  of  the  work  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  as  conforming  to  require- 
ments of  the  plans  for  control  operations. 

Use  Restrictions:  Aquatic  Plant  ConUol 
Program  planning,  field  control  operations, 
and  applied  research  In  control  methods  to 
meet  operational  requirements. 

Appropriations  Sought:  FT  1969,  $900,000. 

Past  Appropriations:  PT  1966,  none;  FT 
1967,  $300,000:  FT  1968,  $900,000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  PT  1966.  none;  FT 
1967,  $20,881:   FT  1968,  $696,850. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  To  participate  In 
the  program,  local  Interests  shall  agree  to 
bold  and  save  the  United  States  free  from 
claims  that  may  occur  from  control  opera- 
tions and  to  participate  to  the  extent  of  30 
percent  of  the  cost  of  such  operations, 

Washington  Contact:  Por  Delaware:  The 
Assistant  Director  of  Civil  Works  for  Atlantic 
Divisions,  Office,  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.S. 
Army.  Bldg.  T-7.  Gravelly  Point.  Virginia; 
Oxford  6-6766  or  OXford  7-2880. 

Local  Contact:  For  the  Delaware  Atlantic 
Coast:  The  District  Engineer.  U.S.  Army 
Engineer  District,  Philadelphia.  U.S.  Custom 
House.  2nd  and  Chestnut  Street.  Philadel- 
phia. Pennsylvania  19106;  597-4848. 

Related  Programs:  The  Corps  of  Engineers 
Civil  Works  Program  of  Water  Resources  De- 
velopment for  flood  control,  navigation, 
beach  erosion  control,  hydroelectric  power, 
water  supply,  water  quality  improvement, 
recreation,  flsh  and  wildlife  conservation, 
and  related  purposes  Is  related  to  the 
Aquatic  Plant  Control  Program.  In  the  De- 
partment of  Interior,  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation, the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administration,  and  the  U.S.  Flsh  and  Wild- 
life Service  all  have  active  interest  in  aquatic 
plant  control  programs.  In  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  and  the  Pure  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  have  Interesta  in 
aquatic  plant  control.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  active  Interests  In  aquatic 
plant   control   operations   and   research. 

NO.    12.31 CCNXaAI,    INVKSTICATIONS 

SDBVETS NAVIGATION 

Authorizing  Statute:  River  and  Harbor  Act 
of  May  24,  1824,  and  subsequent  Acts. 

Administrator:  Director  of  Civil  Works,  Of- 
fice Chief  of  Engineers,  Washington,  DC, 

Nature  of  Program:  To  determine  the  ad- 
vlslablUty  of  Federal  Improvements  for  navi- 
gation. 

Eli0bility:  Any  public  organization  legally 
empowered  to  sponsor  Improvement. 

Available  Assistance:  Studies  as  specifically 
directed  by  Congress  to  provide  basis  for 
Congressional  action. 

Funding  Use  Restrictions:  Studies. 

Appropriations  Sought:  FT  1969,  $3,692,- 
000. 

Past  Appropriations:  FT  1968.  $3,362,000; 
FT    1967.    $3,035,000;    FT    1966.    $3,012,000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  FT  1968  through 
2/29/68.  $1,842,700;  FT  1967.  $2,910,200;  FT 
1966.  $2,797,400. 


Assistance  Prerequisites:  Obtain  Congres- 
sional authorization  for  study. 

Local  Contact:  For  Delaware.  U.8.  Army 
Engineer  District.  Baltimore,  P.O.  Box  1715, 
Baltimore,  Maryland  21203,  or  U.S.  Army 
Engineer  District.  Philadelphia.  Penna  19106 

Related  Programs:  Surveys  for  navigation. 
flood  control,  beach  erosion  control,  and  spe- 
cial studies. 

NO.     11.31— OCNBKAL    INVKSTICATIONS,    SOVETS. 
FLOOD    CONTROL 

Authorizing  Statute:  Flood  Control  Act  of 
June  22,  1936,  and  subsequent  Acts, 

Administrator:  Director  of  Civil  Works. 
Office  Chief  of  Engineers,  Washington,  DC 

Nature  of  Program:  Determine  advisability 
of  Federal  Improvements  for  flood  control 
and  allied  purposes. 

Eligibility:  Any  public  organization  legally 
empowered  to  sponsor  Improvement. 

Available  Assistance:  Studies  as  specifically 
directed  by  Congress  to  provide  a  basis  for 
Congressional  action. 

funding  Use  Restrictions:  Studies. 

Xpproprtafions  Sought:  FT  1969,  $8,782,000 

Past  Appropriations:  FT  1968,  $7,662,000: 
FY   1967,  $7,680,000;   FT  1966,  $7,248,000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  FT  1968  thru 
2  29  68,  $4,900,500;  FT  1967,  $6,814,000;  FY 
1966,  $7,143,400. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Obtain  Congres- 
sional authorization  for  study. 

Local  Contact:  For  Delaware,  U,S,  Army 
Engineer  District,  Baltimore,  P.O,  Box  1715. 
Baltimore,  Maryland  21203,  or  UJS,  Army 
Engineer  District,  Philadelphia,  Custom 
House,  Second  and  Chestnut  Streets,  Phil- 
adelphia, Penna.  19106. 

Related  Programs:  Survey  for  navigation, 
flood  control,  beach  erosion  control,  and 
special  studies. 

NO.     12.33— CCNBSAL    INVESTIGATIONS,    80RVXYS, 
BKACH    CBOSION    CONTBOL 

Authorizing  Statute:  River  and  Harbor  Act 
of  23  October  1962. 

Administrator:  Director  of  Civil  Works. 
Office  Chief  of  Engineers,  Washington,  D.C. 

Nature  of  Program:  Determine  advisability 
of  Federal  Improvementa  for  beach,  erosion 
control. 

Eligibility:  Any  public  organization  legally 
empowered  to  sponsor  improvement. 

Available  Assistance:  Studies  as  speclflcally 
directed  by  Congress  to  provide  basis  for 
Congressional  action. 

Use  Restriction:  Studies. 

Appropriations  Sought:  FT  1969.  $368,000. 

Past  Appropnations:  1968,  $543,000;  1967. 
$447,000;  1966.  $468,000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  1968  through  2/29 
68,   $326,900;    1967,   $404,000;    1966,   $387,300, 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Obtain  Congres- 
sional authorization  for  study. 

Local  Contact:  Delaware:  VS.  Army  Engi- 
neer District;  Baltimore:  P.O.  Box  1715. 
Baltimore,  Md.,  21203,  or  U.S.  Army  Engineer 
District;  Philadelphia:  Custom  House,  2ncl 
and  Chestnut  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania, 19106, 

NO,    12.34 GENERAL    INVESTIGATIONS,    SOTIVEY.S. 

SPECIAL    STUDIES 

Authorizing  Statute:  River  and  Harbor 
Act  of  24  May.  1824,  and  subsequent  Acts. 

Xdmtnisfrafor.  Director  of  Civil  Works, 
Office  Chief  of  Engineers.  Washington,  D.C. 

Nature  of  Program:  To  determine  advisa- 
bility of  Federal  improvements  for  naviga- 
tion, flood  control,  and  allied  purposes. 

Eligibility:  Any  public  organization  legal- 
ly empowered  to  sponsor  Improvement. 

i4i;ailable  Assistance:  Studies  as  speclflcally 
directed  by  Congress  to  provide  basis  for 
Congressional  action. 

Use  Restrictions:  Studies. 

Appropriations  Sought:  Por  FY  1969, 
$2,830,000. 

Past  Appropriations:  For  FT  1968.  $4,156.- 
000;  FY  1967.  $3,535,000;  FY  1966,  $1,620,000. 
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Obligations  Incurred:  1968  thru  2/29/68. 
$1,474,000;    1967,  $3,389,400;    1966,  $2,622,700, 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Obtain  Congres- 
sional authorization  for  study. 

Local  Contact:  For  Delaware,  VS.  Army 
Engineer  District,  Baltimore,  P.O.  Box  1715, 
Baltimore,  Maryland  21203,  or  U.S.  Army 
Engineer  District,  Philadelphia,  Custom 
House,  Second  and  Chestnut  Streets,  Phila- 
delphia, Penna,  19106, 

Related  Programs:  Surveys  for  navigation, 
flood  control,  beach  erosion  control,  and  spe- 
cial studies, 

NO.        12.35 GENERAL       INVESTIGATIONS,       COM- 
PREHENSIVE   BASIN    STUDIES 

Authorizing  Statute:  Participation  by 
Corps  of  Engineers  pursuant  to  River  and 
Harbor  and  Flood  Control  Act, 

Administrator:  Water  Resources  Council, 
Washington,  DC. 

Nature  of  Program:  The  objective  of  Corps 
participation  In  the  studies  Is  to  determine 
advisability  of,  and  Federal  participation  In 
tlood  control,  navigation,  beach  erosion  con- 
trol and  hurricane  protection,  and  related 
water  supply,  water  quality  control,  hydro- 
power,  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  fea- 
tures of  water  resources  developments. 

Eligibility:  Agencies  in  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment involved  in  water  resources  planning 
and  development  throughout  the  Nation, 

Available  Assistance:  Funds  are  for  Corps 
of  Engineers  participation  In  the  studies. 

Use  of  Restrictions:  Funds  are  for  studies 
speclflcally  directed  by  the  Congress  to  pro- 
\  ide  a  basis  for  Congressional  action. 

Appropriation  Souglit:  FHscal  year  1969, 
$4,100,000  for  Corps  i)artlclpatlon. 

Past  Appropriations:  Fiscal  year  1968. 
$5,251,000;  fiscal  year  1967.  $7,028,000;  fiscal 
year  1966.  $6,487,000  for  Corps  participation. 

Average  Assistance:  Not  a  grant  or  loan 
program, 

Washington  Contact:  Mr,  Henry  P.  Cau- 
field,  Jr..  Executive  Director.  Water  Resources 
Council.  1025  Vermont,  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20005. 

Local  Contact:  Division  Engineer.  North 
Atlantic  Division,  90  Church  Street.  New 
York.  New  York  10007.  Telephone:  264-7101 
(AC  212). 

Related  Programs:  Studies  for  navigation, 
flood  control,  beach  erosion  control  and  spe- 
cial studies. 

.NO.   12.36 FLOOD  PLAIN  MANAGEMENT  SERVICES 

(FPMSI     PROGRAM 

Authorizing  Statute:  .Section  206,  1960 
Flood  Control  Act  (74  Stat,  500) ,  as  amended. 

Administrator:  Director  of  Civil  Works,  Of- 
fice. Chief  of  Engineers.  U.S.  Army, 

Nature  of  Program:  FPMS  program:  prepa- 
ration of  flood  hazard  Information  for  com- 
munities. States,  and  other  Federal  agencies 
on  streams  and  in  coastal  areas,  interpreta- 
tion of  hazard  Information,  and  advice  and 
encouragement  to  adopt  measures  to  reduce 
flood  damage  Busceptlblllty. 

Eligibility:  Assistance  at  all  governmental 
levels. 

Available  Assistance:  Basic  information 
and  technical  assistance. 

Use  Restrictions:  Development  of  flood  haz- 
ard   information    and    technical    assistance. 

Appropriations  Sought:  For  fiscal  year 
1969 — $6  million. 

Past  Appropriations:  Fiscal  year  1968 — $5 
million;  fiscal  year  1967 — $1.8  million;  fiscal 
year  1966,  $1.0  million. 

Obligations  Incurred:  Pull  appropriation 
utilized. 

Average  Assistance:  No  grants  or  loans  un- 
der program.  Flood  Plan  Information  Reports 
generally  $20.000-$30,000.  Special  Flood  Haz- 
ard Information  Reports  range  from  less  than 
SlOO  to  over  $1,000,  Technical  Assistance — 
highly  variable  cost. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Assurances  will  be 
given  in  the  request  that  available  Informa- 
tion such  as  physical  and  statistical  data, 
photographs,  maps,  zoning  ordinances,  flood 


control  studies,  and  planning  studies  will  be 
furnished  to  the  Corps.  In  addition,  the  com- 
munity will  agree  to  preserve  survey  mark- 
ers, and  to  publicize  the  Flood  Plan  Informa- 
tion report  In  the  community  and  make  It 
available  to  all  interests  so  that  the  Informa- 
tion will  be  considered  In  local  community 
decisions  and  planning. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  No  grants  as 
such.  No  specific  requirements,  but  encour- 
agement to  act, 

Washington  Contact:  Director  of  Civil 
Works,  Office,  Chief  of  Engineers,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20315. 

Local  Contact:  Delaware  Bay  Drainage 
Area:  District  Engineer,  U.S.  Army  Engineer 
District,  Philadelphia.  Chesapeake  Bay  Drain- 
age: District  Engineer,  U.S.  Army  Engineer 
District,  Baltimore. 

Application  Deadlines:  No  deadlines  for 
requests  for  Information.  Communities  make 
requests  for  Flood  Plain  Information  Studies 
through  State  Coordinator:  Director  of 
Operations  (Mr.  Ernest  A,  Davidson),  Slate 
Highway  Department,  P,0.  Box  778,  Dover, 
Delaware  19901.  Other  requesu  either 
through  State  Coordinator  or  directly  to  ap- 
propriate Corps  of  Engineers  District. 

Approval/ Disapproval  Time:  Generally 
there  is  no  disapproval  .is  such.  Response 
time  depends  on  work  load,  urgency,  and  in 
the  case  of  Flood  Plain  Information  studies 
a  priority  of  response  conditioned  by  State 
recommendations. 

Related  Programs:  Survey  Report  and  con- 
struction programs  in  Water  Resources  De- 
velopment Including  flood  control, 

NO,    12.37 GENERAL   INVE.STIGATIONS,    RESEARCH 

AND    DEVELOPMENT,     COASTAL     ENGINEERING 

Authorizing  Statute:  Public  Law  172,  88th 
Congress,  approved  November  7,  1963, 

/Idmtntsfrator;  Director  of  Civil  Works, 
Office  Chief  of  Engineers.  Washington.  D.C, 

Nature  of  Program:  Research  to  improve 
design  and  economy  of  coastal  engineering 
projects. 

Eligibility:  All, 

Available  Assistance :  Publications. 

Use  Restrictions:  Research  and  develop- 
ment. 

Appropriations  Sought:  For  fiscal  year 
1969.  $3,030,000. 

Past  Appropriations:  Fiscal  year  1968. 
$2,500,000;  fiscal  year  1967,  $2,030,000;  and 
fiscal  year   1966,  $1,100,000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  Fiscal  year  1968, 
$1,962,590:  fiscal  year  1967,  $1,091,180;  fiscal 
year  1966,  $833,566. 

Washington  Contact:  U.S.  Coastal  Engi- 
neering Research  Center,  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Related  Programs:  Beach  erosion  control 
surveys  and  projects;  navigation  improve- 
ments on  the  coast. 

NO.        12.38 CONSTRUCTION,        GENERAL— FLOOD 

CONTROL  PROJECTS FLOOD,  HURRICANE,  TIDAL 

PROTECTION 

Name:  Civil  Works  Program,  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, U,S,  Army.  "Construction,  General"  is 
an  appropriation  title  under  which  Federal 
funds  are  appropriated  for  detailed  planning 
and  construction  of  authorized  Civil  Works 
projects,  liicluding  flood  control  projects  for 
protection  from  hurricane  and  tidal  flooding. 

Authorizing  Statute:  Hurricane  and  tidal 
flood  control  projects  are  specifically  author- 
ized by  Congress,  usually  in  Omnibus  Flood 
Control  Acts,  after  submission  to  Congress  of 
a  survey  report  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  recommending  the 
project.  A  survey  report  Is  specifically  au- 
thorized by  Act  of  Congress  or  by  resolution 
of  Public  Works  Committees  of  House  of 
Representatives  or  Senate. 

Administrator:  Director  of  Civil  Works,  Of- 
fice Chief  of  Engineers.  Washington,  D.C. 

Nature  of  Program:  Provide  flood  protec- 
tion, where  economic  and  other  benefits 
justify  cost  of  protection. 

Eligibility:  Any  community  or  area  for 
which  a  responsible  public  body  will  provide 


the  local  participation  specified  In  author- 
izing legislation. 

Available  Assistance:  Federal  participation 
in  construction  of  protection  works.  For  hur- 
ricane and  tidal  protection  projects,  this  nor- 
mally amounts  to  70  percent  of  total  cost  of 
construction. 

Use  Restrictions:  Flood  protection. 
Appropriations    Sought:  Fiscal   year    1969, 
$2,200,000 

Past  Ai)i}roprialions:  Fiscal  year  1968.  $20,- 
510,000:  liscal  year  1967,  $15,400,000;  fiscal 
vcar  1966,  $10,502,000. 

Ubligalions  Incurred:  Fiscal  year  1968,  $4,- 
793,599  (tluru  February  1968);  fiscal  year 
1967.  $9,866,423;  fiscal  year  1966,  $5,640,225. 
Washington  Contact:  For  Delaware:  The 
Assistant  Director  of  Civil  Works  for  Atlantic 
Divisions,  omce.  Chief  of  Engineers.  U.S. 
.\riny.  Building  T-7.  Gravelly  Point,  Virginia, 
Telephone:  695-6766  or  697-2860. 

Loi-al  Contact:  For  the  Delaware  Atlantic 
Coast:  The  District  Engineer,  U.S.  Army  En- 
gineer District,  Philadelphia,  U.S.  Custom 
House,  Second  and  Chestnut  Streets,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania  19106,  Telephone: 
597--1848. 

Related  Programs:  Civil  Works  program  of 
water  resources  development,  including  flood 
control,  navigation,  beach  erosion  control, 
aquatic  plant  control,  and  multiple-purpose 
re.servoirs,  including  storage  for  flood  con- 
trol, navigation,  power,  water  supply,  water 
quality  improvement  and  other  purposes. 

NO.    12.39 CONSTRUCTION.    GENERAL FLOOD 

CONTROL    PROJECTS 

Name:  Civil  Works  Program.  Corps  of  En- 
gineers. U.S.  Army,  "Construction.  General" 
is  an  appropriation  title  under  which  Federal 
funds  are  appropriated  for  detailed  planning 
and  construction  of  authorized  Civil  Works 
projects,  including  flood  control  projects. 

Authorizing  Statute:  Flood  control  projects 
are  specifically  authorized  by  Congress, 
usually  in  Omnibus  Flood  Control  Acts,  after 
submission  to  Congress  of  a  survey  report  by 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  tlie  Secretary  of 
the  Army  recommending  the  project.  A  sur- 
vey report  is  specifically  authorized  by  Act 
of  Congress  or  by  resolution  of  Public  Works 
Commitaes  of  House  of  Representatives  or 
Senate. 

Administrator:    Director    of    Civil    Works. 
Office  Chief  of  Engineers.  Washington.  D.C. 
Nature  of  program:  Provide  flood  protec- 
tion,   where    economic    and    other    benefits 
justify  cost  of  protection. 

Eligibility:  Any  community  or  area  for 
which  a  responsible  public  body  will  provide 
the  local  participation  specified  in  author- 
izing legislation. 

Available  Assistance:  Federal  participation 
in  construction  of  flood  protection  works. 
As  a  minimum  for  local  flood  protection 
projects,  a  responsible  non-Federal  public 
body  must  provide  the  lands  and  rights-of- 
way  for  construction,  and  maintain  the 
project.  Por  reservoirs,  there  is  usually  no 
non-Federal  cost  for  flood  control  storage. 
Use  Restrictions:  Flood  protection. 
Appropriations  Sought:  Fiscal  year  1969, 
$358,301,000. 

Past  Appropriations:  Fiscal  year  1968,  $359,- 
158.000;  fiscal  year  1967.  $370,599,000;  fiscal 
year  1966.  $359,456,000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  Fiscal  year  1968, 
$236,847,970  (thru  February  1968) :  fiscal  year 
1967,  $305,010,189;  fiscal  year  1966,  $313,714,- 
886. 

Washington  Contact:  For  Delaware:  The 
Assistant  Director  for  Civil  Works  for  At- 
lantic Divisions,  Office,  Chief  of  Engineers, 
U,S.  Army,  Building  T-7,  Gravelly  Point,  Vir- 
ginia. Telephone:  695-6766  or  697-2860. 

Local  Contact:  For  the  Delaware  Atlantic 
Coast,  the  Delaware  River  and  Tributaries: 
The  District  Engineer,  U.S.  Army  Engineer 
District,  Philadelphia,  U.S.  Custom  House, 
Second  and  Chestnut  Streets,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania  19106.  Telephone:  597-4848, 
For  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Tributaries :  The  Dls- 
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trlet  engineer,  U.S.  Army  Engineer  DUtiict, 
Baltimore.  31  Hopklna  Plaza.  Baltimore. 
Maryland  31202    Telephone:   M2-4645. 

Related  PTograrm:  Civil  Worka  program  of 
water  resources  development.  Including  nav- 
igation, beach  eroalon  control,  aquatic  plant 
control,  and  multiple-purpose  reeervolr*.  In- 
cluding storage  for  flood  control,  navigation, 
power,  water  supply,  water  quality  Improve- 
ment and  other  purposes  Watershed  protec- 
tion program  of  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  under  Public  Law 
5M.  83rd  Congress,  as  amended. 

IfO.   13.40 COWSTatJCnON,  CENE1IAL — NAVIOA- 

nON— CEKCRAl.    PROGRAM 

Name:  ClvU  Works  Program.  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, U.S.  Army.  "Construction.  General" 
la  an  appropriation  title  under  which  Federal 
funds  are  appropriated  for  detailed  planning 
and  construction  of  authorized  ClvU  Works 
projects.  Including  navigation  projects. 

Authorizing  Statute:  Navigation  projects 
are  speciacally  authorized  by  Congress,  usu- 
ally in  Omnibus  Rivers  and  Harbors  Acta, 
after  submission  to  Congress  of  a  survey  re- 
port by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  recommending  the  proj- 
ect. A  survey  report  Is  specifically  authorized 
by  Act  of  Congress  or  by  resolution  of  Public 
Works 'Cammlt tee  of  House  of  Representatives 
or  Senate. 

AiminiatTator :  Director  of  Civil  Works,  Of- 
fice of  Cblef  of  irnglneers.  Washington,  DC. 

Nature  of  Program:  Provide  navigation  Im- 
provements, where  economic  and  other  bene- 
fits Justify  the  Improvement. 

Eligibility:  Benefits  accrue  to  the  general 
public  through  Improved  navigation  facili- 
ties providing  for  the  safe  and  economical 
movement  of  vessel  traffic. 

Available  Aatiatanee:  Pederal  {lartlclpatlon 
In  construction  of  harbors,  channels,  canals, 
and  protective  works.  Por  the  construction  of 
recreational  navigation  Improvements.  Ped- 
eral participation  is  limited  to  half  the  cost 
of  the  general  navigation  facilities. 

Use  Restrictions:  Navigation. 

AppTopriatior\s  Sought:  Fiscal  year  1969. 
•235,490.000. 

Past  Appropriations:  Fiscal  year  1968. 
•298.715.000:  fiscal  year  1967.  $292,779,000; 
fiscal  year  1966.  $313,072,000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  Fiscal  year  1968. 
•188.835,747  (tliru  February  1968);  fiscal 
year  1967,  $359,175,524;  fiscal  year  1966.  $280.- 
583.781. 

Washington  Contact:  For  Delaware:  The 
Ajslstant  Director  of  Civil  Works  for  Atlan- 
tic Divisions.  Office,  Cblef  of  Engineers.  U.S. 
Army,  Building  T-7,  Gravelly  Point,  Virginia. 
Telephone.  696-6766  or  697-2860. 

Local  Contact:  For  the  Delaware  Atlantic 
Coast,  the  Delaware  River  and  Tributaries; 
and  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal  and 
Its  approaches  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay;  The 
District  Engineer.  US.  Army  Engineer  Dis- 
trict, PbUadelphla.  U.S.  Custom  House.  Sec- 
ond and  Chestnut  Streets.  Philadelphia. 
Pennsylvania  19106.  Telephone:  597-4848  For 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  Tributaries:  The  District 
Engineer,  US.  .\rmy  Engineer  District,  Balti- 
more. 31  Hopkins  Plaza.  Baltimore.  Maryland 
31202,  Telephone:  962^545. 

Related  Programs:  ClvU  Works  program 
of  water  resources  development.  Including 
flood  control,  beach  erosion  control,  aquatic 
plant  control,  and  multiple-purpose  reser- 
voirs. Including  storage  for  flood  control, 
navigation  power,  water  supply,  water  quality 
Improvement  and  other  purposes. 

MO.        13.41 CONSTBXICTION.       CXKXaAL BKACR 

CaOSION    CONTROL    PBOJECTS 

Name:  Civil  Works  Program,  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, US.  Army.  "Construction.  General" 
Is  an  appropriation  title  under  which  Ped- 
eral funds  are  appropriated  for  detailed  plan- 
ning and  construction  of  authorized  Civil 
Works  projects.  Including  beach  erosion 
control  projects. 

ituf/ioriztn^  Statute:  Beach  erosion  control 
projects  are  specifically  authorized  by  Con- 


gress,  usually  in  Omnibus  River  and  Harbor 
Acta,  after  submission  to  Congress  of  a 
survey  report  by  tfae  Chief  of  Engineers  and 
the  Secretary  of  Army  recommending  the 
project.  A  siurvey  report  Is  specifically  au- 
thorized by  Act  of  Congress  or  by  resolution 
of  Public  Works  Ccxnmlttees  of  House  of 
Representatives  or  Senate. 

AdminUtrator:  Director  of  ClvU  Works. 
Office  Chief  of  Engineers.  Washington.  DC. 

Nature  of  Program:  Provide  shore  pro- 
tection where  economic  and  other  benefits 
Justify  the  cost  of  this  protection. 

Eligibility:  The  Federal  Government,  the 
State  or  a  political  subdivision  thereof,  as  a 
land  owner,  and  the  general  public  through 
public  use  of  the  shore. 

Available  Assistance:  Federal  participation 
in  construction  of  shore  protection  works. 
The  Pederal  share  of  the  cost  of  the  project 
wlU  normally  be  equal  to  the  cost  of  protect- 
ing Federally-owned  property,  plus  not  more 
than  70  percent  for  non-Federal  public  parks 
and  conservation  areas,  and  50  percent  of  the 
first  costs  of  construction  of  works  for  the 
protection  of  other  shores  owned  by  non- 
Federal  public  agencies,  plus  a  share  of  costs 
of  protecting  privately  owned  shores  where 
public  beneflU  will  result.  Private  property 
with  no  public  beneflU  are  Ineligible  for  Fed- 
eral participation  In  these  protections. 

Use  Rentrtctions:  Shore  protection. 

Appropriations  Sought:  Fiscal  year  1969. 
$955,000. 

Past  Appropriations:  Fiscal  year  1968,  $1,- 
547.000;  fiscal  year  1967.  $1,779,000;  fiscal 
year  1966.  $1,924,000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  Fiscal  year  1968. 
$1,463,699  (thru  February  1968);  fiscal  year 
1967.  $1,253,048;    fiscal  year  1966,  $2,112,827. 

Washington  Contact:  For  Delaware:  The 
Assistant  Director  of  ClvU  Works  for  At- 
lantic Divisions.  Office.  Chief  of  Engineers, 
U.S.  Army.  Building  T-7.  Gravelly  Point, 
Virginia.  Telephone:  695-6766  or  697-2860. 

Local  Contact:  For  the  Delaware  Atlantic 
Coast  and  Delaware  River  and  Bay :  The  Dis- 
trict Engineer.  U.S.  Army  Engineer  District. 
Philadelphia,  UJS.  Custom  House.  Second 
and  Chestnut  Streets.  Philadelphia.  Pennsyl- 
vania 19106.  Telephone:    597-4848. 

Related  Programs:  Civil  Works  program  of 
water  resources  development.  Including  flood 
control,  navigation,  aquatic  plant  control, 
and  multiple- purpose  reservoirs  Including 
storage  for  flood  control,  navigation,  power, 
water  supply,  water  quality  improvement 
and  other  purposes. 

NO.    12.43 SMALX    PROJECTS    NOT    SPECITICAU-T 

AUTHOaiZCD   BT   coNcaxss 

Authorizing  Statute:  SecUon  107  of  the 
1960  River  and  Harbor  Act,  as  amended. 

Admmisfraror.  Director  of  ClvU  Works. 
Chief  of  Engineers,  US.  Corps  of  Engineers, 
Washington.  DC. 

Nature  of  Program:  Develop  and  construct 
small.  complete,  economically  justified 
navigation  projects. 

Eligibility:  PubUc  Agencies  such  as  state, 
county,  city. 

Available  Assistance:  Design  and  construc- 
tion of  navigation  Improvements  to  benefit 
general  navigation. 

Use  Restrictions:  Benefit  of  navigation, 
commercial  or  recreational. 

Appropriationj  Sought:  Fiscal  year  1969, 
$2,000,000. 

Past  Appropriations:  Fiscal  year  1968.  $1.- 
500,000:  fiscal  year  1967.  $3,723,000;  fiscal 
year  1966.  $1,750,000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  Fiscal  year  1968, 
$2,000,000  (estimate):  fiscal  year  1967.  $2.- 
051.000;   fiscal  year  1966.  $1,986,000. 

Average  Assistance:  Federal  expenditure 
per  project  cannot  exceed  $500,000. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Varies  dependent 
upon  project. 

Postgrant  Requirements :  None. 

Washington  Contact:  Assistant  Director  of 
ClvU  Works,  North  Atlantic  Division. 

Local  Contact:  For  Delaware,  U.S.  Army 
Engineer  District,  Baltimore,  P.O.  Box  1715, 


Baltimore.  Maryland  21303.  or  U.S.  Army  En- 
gineer District.  Philadelphia.  Custom  House, 
Second  and  Chestnut  Streets.  Philadelphia, 
Penasylvanla  19106. 

Related  Programs:  Similar  small  project 
programs  administered  by  Corps  of  Engineers 
for  Flood  Control  and  Beach  Erosion  Con- 
trtrt. 

NO.      12  43 SMALX.     FLOOD     CONTHOL     PROJECTS 

NOT     SPECinCALLT     AOTHOREEKD     BT     CONGRES.S 

Authorizing  Statute:  Section  205  of  1948 
Flcxxl  Control  Act.  as  amended. 

.4dmin<»(rotor.-  Director  of  Civil  Works. 
Chief  of  Engineers.  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Nature  of  Program:  Develop  and  construct 
small,  complete,  economically  Justified  flood 
control  projects. 

eligibility;  Public  agencies  such  as  state, 
county,  city. 

Available  Assistance:  Design  and  construc- 
tion of  flood  control  improvement. 

Use  Restrictions:  Flood  control  major 
drainage,  and  allied  purposes. 

Appropriations  Sought:  Fiscal  year  1969, 
$7,000,000. 

Past  Appropriations:  Fiscal  year  1968.  $6,- 
404,000;  flscal  year  1967,  $6,494,000;  fiscal 
year  1966.  $6,500,000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  Fiscal  year  1968,  $5,- 
000.000  (estimate):  flscal  year  1967.  $4,380.- 
600:   flscal  year  1966.  $6,843,000. 

Average  Assistance:  Federal  expenditure 
per   project  cannot   exceed   $1,000,000. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Varies  dependent 
upon  project. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Local  sponsor 
must  maintain  and  operate  completed  proj- 
ect at  non-Federal  expense. 

Washington  Contact:  Assistant  Director  of 
Civil  Works.  North  Atlantic  Dlvlslcm. 

Local  Contact:  For  Delaware,  VJB.  Army 
Engineer  District,  Baltimore.  P.O.  Box  1715. 
Baltimore.  Maryland  21203,  or  U.S.  Army  En- 
gineer District,  Philadelphia,  Custom  House. 
Second  and  Chestnut  Streets,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania  19106. 

Related  Programs:  Similar  small  project 
programs  administered  by  Corpw  of  Engineers 
for  Navigation,  Beach  Erosion  Control,  Snag- 
ging and  Clearing  for  Flood  Control, 

NO.    13.44 SNACCING   AND   CLXAKING   FOB  IXOOD 

CONTROL 

Authorizing  Statute:  SecUon  a  of  1937 
Flood  Control  Act,  as  amended  by  Section 
208  of  1954  Flood  Control  Act. 

Administrator:  Director  of  Civil  Works. 
Chief  of  Engineers,  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers. 
Waahtngton.  D.C. 

Nature  of  Program:  Channel  Improvement 
for  purpose  of  flood  control. 

Eligibility:  Public  agencies  such  as  state, 
county,  city. 

Available  Assistance:  Design  and  construc- 
tion of  channel  Improvement,  primarily  re- 
moval ot  snags  and  debris. 

Use  Restrictions:  Flood  control. 

Appropriations  Sought:  Fiscal  year  1969. 
$250,000. 

Post  Appropriations:  Fiscal  year  1968.  $500,- 
000;  flscal  year  1967,  $500,000;  flscal  year 
1966.  $500,000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  Fiscal  year  1968. 
$100,000  (estimate):  flscal  year  1967,  $278,- 
500;  fiscal  year  1966,  $527,000. 

Average  Assistance:  Federal  expenditure 
per  location  cannot  exceed  $100,000. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Varies  dependent 
upon  project. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Local  sponsor 
must  maintain  project  after  completion  at 
Non-Federal  expense. 

Washington  Contact:  Assistant  Director  of 
Civil  Works.  North  Atlantic  Division. 

Local  Contact:  For  Delaware,  U.S.  Army 
Engineer  District.  Baltimore,  P.O.  Box.  1715. 
Baltimore.  Maryland,  21203.  or  U.S.  Army 
Engineer  District,  Philadelphia,  Custom 
House.  Second  and  Chestnut  Streets,  Phila- 
delphia. Pennsylvania,  19106. 
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Related  Programs:  Small  Flood  Control 
project  program  administered  by  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

NO.  13.45 — SMALL  BEACH  EROSION  CONTROL 
PBOJECTS  NOT  SPECIFICALLY  AOTHORIZED  BT 
CONGRESS 

Authorizing  Statute:  Section  103  of  1962 
River  and  Harbor  Act.  as  amended. 

Administrator:  Director  of  Civil  Works, 
Chief  of  Engineers,  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Nature  of  Program:  Develop  and  construct 
small,  complete,  economically  Justified  beach 
erosion  control  projects. 

Eligibility:  Public  agencies  such  as  state, 
county,  city. 

Available  Assistance:  Design  and  construc- 
tion of  beach  erosion  control  projects. 

Use  Restrictions:  Control  of  beach  and 
shore  erosion  to  public  shores. 

Xpproprti.fions  Sought:  None. 

Past  Appropriations:  Fiscal  year  1968. 
$250,000;  flscal  year  1967.  $250,000;  flscal 
vear  1966.  $500,000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  Fiscal  year  1968, 
$200,000  (estimate);  fiscal  year  1967,  $107,- 
040:  flscal  year  1966,  $40,414. 

Average  Assistance:  Federal  expenditure 
per  project  cannot  exceed  $500,000. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Varies  dependent 
upon  project. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Most  projects 
require  local  maintenance  after  construc- 
tion. 

Was/iingpton  Contact:  Assistant  Director  of 
ClvU  Works.  North  Atlantic  Division. 

Local  Contact:  For  Delaware,  U.S.  Army 
Engineer  District,  Baltimore,  P.O.  Box  1715, 
Baltimore,  Maryland  21203,  or  U.S.  Army 
Engineer  District,  Philadelphia.  Custom 
House,  Second  and  Chestnut  Streets.  Phila- 
delphia. Pennsylvania  19106. 

Related  Programs:  Similar  small  projects 
programs  administered  by  Corps  of  Engineers 
for  navigation  and  flood  control. 

NO.  12.46 — EMERGENCr  BANK  PROTECTION  OF 
HIGKWAYS,  BRIDGE  APPROACHES.  AND  PUBLIC 
WORKS 

Authorizing  Statute:  Section  14  of  1946 
Flood   Control   Act. 

Administrator:  Director  of  ClvU  Works. 
Chief  of  Engineers.  US.  Corps  of  Engineers, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Nature  of  Program:  Bank  protection  of 
highways,  highway  bridges  and  essential  pub- 
lic works  endangered  by  flood-caused  erosion. 

Eli0bility:  Public  agencies  such  as  state, 
county,  city. 

Available  Assistance :  Design  and  construc- 
tion of  bank  protection  works  at  Pederal  cost. 

Use  Restrictions:  Protection  of  endan- 
gered highways,  bridge  approaches,  and  pub- 
lic works. 

Appropriations  Sought:  Fiscal  year  1969, 
$300,000. 

Past  Appropriations:  Fiscal  year  1968, 
$500,000;  flscal  year  1867,  $500,000;  fiscal  year 
1966.  $250,000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  Fiscal  year  1968, 
$400,000  (estimate);  fiscal  year  1967,  $270.- 
OOO;  flscal  year  1966,  $313,000. 

Average  Assistance:  Pederal  expenditure 
per  location  cannot  exceed  $50,000. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Varies  dependent 
upon  project. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Local  sponsor 
must  maintain  project  after  completion. 

Washington  Contact:  Assistance  Director 
of  ClvU  Works.  North  Atlantic  Division. 

Local  Contact:  For  Delaware.  U.S.  Army 
Engineer  District,  Baltimore,  P.O.  Box  1715, 
Baltimore.  Maryland  21203,  or  U.S.  Army  En- 
gineer District.  Philadelphia,  Custom  House. 
Second  and  Chestnut  Streets,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania  19106. 

Related  rrograms:  Unknown. 

NO.     12.47 FLOOD    COKTROL.     MISSISSIPPI    RIVER 

AND  TRIBUTARIES 

Name:  ClvU  Works  Program,  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, U.S.  Army.  "Flood  Control,  Mississippi 
River  and  Tributaries"  Is  an  appropriation 


title  under  which  Pederal  funds  are  appro- 
priated for  surveys,  planning,  construction, 
and  maintenance  work  for  flood  control  of 
the  lower  Mississippi  River  and  its  tributaries 
and  for  navigation  between  Cairo.  Illinois, 
and  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana. 

Authorizing  Statute:  Flood  control  and 
navigation  projects  are  specifically  author- 
ized by  Congress,  usually  In  Omnibus  Flood 
Control  Acts,  after  submission  to  Congress 
of  a  survey  report  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
and  the  Secretary  of  Army  recommending 
the  project.  A  survey  report  Is  specifically 
authorized  by  Act  of  Congress  or  t)y  resolu- 
tion of  Public  Works  Committees  of  House 
of  Representatives  or  Senate. 

4dmtnis£rafor;  Director  of  ClvU  Works, 
Office  of  Chief  of  Engineers,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Nature  of  Program:  Provide  flood  protec- 
tion and  navigation  where  economic  and 
other  benefits  justify  the  work. 

Eligibility:  Any  community  or  area  for 
which  a  responsible  public  body  will  provide 
the  local  participation  specified  In  authoriz- 
ing legislation. 

Available  Assistance :  Federal  participation 
in  construction  of  protection  and  improve- 
ment works.  Local  interests  must  provide 
local  participation  as  specified  In  authorizing 
legislation. 

Use  Restrictions:  Flood  control  and  navi- 
gation. 

Appropriations  Sought:  Fi.';cal  year  1969. 
$69,600,000. 

Past  Appropriations:  Fiscal  year  1968,  $87,- 
135,000:  fiscal  year  1967,  $87",135,000:  fiscal 
year  1966.  $84,942,500. 

Obligations  Incurred:  Fiscal  year  1968. 
$65,952,958  (thru  February  1968);  flscal  year 
1967.  $86,203,898;  fiscal  year  1966.  $84,620,140. 

Washington  Contact:  The  Assistant  Direc- 
tor of  ClvU  Works  for  MissiEsippl  Valley. 
Office,  Chief  of  Engineers.  U.S.  Army,  Build- 
ing T-7.  Gravelly  Point.  Virginia.  Telephone: 
695-3425. 

Local  Contact:  President.  Mississippi  River 
Commission.  P.O.  Box  80,  Vlcksburg,  Missis- 
sippi 39180.  Telephone:  636-1311. 

Related  Programs:  Civil  Works  program  of 
water  resources  development,  including  flood 
control,  navigation,  beach  erosion  control, 
aquatic  plant  control,  and  multiple-purpose 
reservoirs  including  storage  lor  flood  control, 
navigation,  power,  water  supply,  water  qual- 
ity improvement  and  other  purposes. 

NO.       12.48 EMERGENCY     FLOOD     CONTROL     AND 

COASTAL    ACTIvrriES 

Authorizing  Statute:  Public  Law  99.  84th 
Congress,  as  amended  by  Section  206  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1962  (33  U.S.C.  TOln; 
69  Stat.  184). 

Administrator:  Director  of  Civil  Works.  Of- 
fice of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.S.  Army. 

Nature  of  Program:  To  provide  Pederal  as- 
sistance in  emergency  protective  work  result- 
ing from  imminent  flood  threat,  or  flooding: 
In  fiood  rescue  efforts:  and  in  rehabilitation 
of  fiood  control  works  and  Federally  author- 
ized coastal  protective  structures. 

Eligibility:  Public  entities  or  individuals 
and  property  owners,  as  applicable  for  type  of 
assistance. 

Available  Assistance:  A.  Flood  and  storm 
emergency  preparedness — technical  aid  and 
advice  on  organization,  equipment,  proce- 
dures, and  other  preparatory  measures  (pub- 
lic entitles  are  eligible) .  B.  Flood  fighting  and 
rescue  operations:  and  emergency  preserva- 
tion of  Federally  authorized  hurricane-fiood 
or  shore  protective  works  (endangered  In- 
dividuals and  responsible  public  entitles  are 
eligible) .  C.  Repair  or  restoration  of  any  flood 
control  work  threatened  or  destroyed  by  flood, 
including  minor  modifications  as  authorized 
by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  (owners  of  works, 
public  or  private,  are  eligible) .  D.  Repair  and 
restoration  of  Federally  authorized  hurri- 
cane-flood and  shore  protective  works  (re- 
sponsible public  entities  are  eligible) . 

Use  Restrictions:  To  cover  Federal  costs  of 
work  done  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 


Appropriations  Sought:  For  fiscal  year  1969, 
$5,000,000. 

Past  Appropriations:  Fiscal  year  1968, 
None:  flscal  year  1967,  $7,000,000:  fiscal  year 
1966,  $19,750,000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  Fiscal  year  1968,  $8.- 
250.000  (estimate);  flscal  year  1967.  $5,330,- 
757;  and  1966  flscal  year.  $18,438,477. 

Average  Assistance :  No  financial  assistance 
provided. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Conditions  for 
assistance  in:  a.  Emergency  preparedness — 
none.  b.  Flood  fighting  and  rescue  operations, 
and  emergency  preservation  of  protective 
works — State  and  local  capabilities  deemed 
inadequate,  c.  Emergency  repair  or  restora- 
tion of  protective  works — cjwners  to  remain 
responsible  for  regular  maintenance;  furnish 
required  real  estate:  and  hold  and  save  the 
Government  harmless  from  claims. 

Washington  Contact:  Development  respon- 
sibility assigned  to  District  Engineers  con- 
cerned. 

Local  Contact:  For  Delaware,  U.S.  Army 
Engineer  District,  Baltimore,  P.O.  Box  1715, 
Baltimore,  Maryland  21203.  or  U.S.  Army 
Engineer  District,  Philadelphia,  Custom 
House.  Second  and  Chestnut  Streets.  Phila- 
tlelphia.  Pennsylvania  19106. 

Approval,  Disapproval  Times:  Depends  on 
urgency. 

Reworking  Time:  Varies  according  to  type 
of  assistance. 

Related  Programs:  A.  Emergency  conser- 
vation measures  administered  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Stabilization  and  ConservaUon 
Service.  Department  of  Agriculture,  In  rela- 
tion to  rehabilitation  of  private  agricultural 
levees  and  drainage  works.  B.  Rehabilitation 
of  irrigation  works,  administered  by  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Department  of  the 
Interior.  C.  Federal  disaster  relief  adminis- 
tered by  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning, 
Executive  Office  of  the  President. 

NO.  12.49 — MAJOR  DISASTER  ASSISTANCE  BEYOND 
STATUTORY  AUTHORITY  OP  THE  CHIEF  OF 
ENGINEERS 

Authorizing  Statute:  Pederal  Disaster  Act 
of  September  30,  1950,  Public  Law  875.  81st 
Congress,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  1855-1855g). 

i4dnitni4fra£or;  Director.  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning.  Executive  Office  of  the 
President. 

Nature  of  Program:  Provides  supplemen- 
tary Federal  disaster  assistance  authorized 
by  Section  3  of  Public  Law  875.  when  and 
as  directed  by  the  Office  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning (OEP),  following  a  Presidential  deter- 
mination of  "major  disaster." 

Eligibility:  States  and  local  governmental 
entities. 

Available  Assistance:  As  specified  by  OEP 
directive. 

Use  Restrictions:  According  to  disaster  re- 
quirements and  OEP  directive,  for  the  clear- 
ance of  debris  and  wreckage;  protective, 
health  and  sanitation  measures;  and  emer- 
gency repairs  and  temporary  replacements  of 
essential  public  facilities. 

Appropriations  Sought:  No  specific  appro- 
priation. Program  costs  may  be  reimbursed 
by  the  OEP  from  disaster  relief  funds  appro- 
priated to  the  President. 

Obligations  Incurred:  Data  not  readily 
available. 

Average  Assistance:  Data  not  readUy 
available. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  As  determined  by 
the  OEP. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Final  inspection 
of  completed  work  made  by  the  State  and  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  (if  designated  by  the 
OEP) .  and  post  auditing. 

Washington  Contact:  No  Washington  con- 
tacts by  applicants  are  required. 

Local  Contact:  The  concerned  OEP  Re- 
gional Director  should  preferentially  be  con- 
tacted; or  District  and  Di\-ision  Engineers  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  regarding  OEP- 
approved  applications  involving  the 
Corps.  For  Delaware:  U.S.  Army  Engineer 
District,  Baltimore,  P.O.  Box  1715.  Baltimore, 
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liCaryland  31203.  or  U.S.  Anny  Engineer  DU- 
trtct.  Philadelphia,  Ciutom  Houae,  Second 
and  Chestnut  Streeta,  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania 10106. 

Application  Deadlines:  Am  determined  by 
the  OKP. 

Approval,  Disapproi^at  Time:  Applications 
are  processed  by  the  OEP. 

Related  Programs:  Emergency  flood  control 
and  coastal  activities  authorized  by  Public 
Law  99,  84th  Congress,  as  amended. 

NO.      13.50 PmeSEaVATION,      OPXSATION,      MAIN- 

TENANCS    AND    CARE    OF    EXISTtNO    RIVEB    AMD 

HAaaoa.  n.ooo  control  and  related  works 

Authorizing  Statute:  The  authorizing  acts 
for  projects  assigned  to  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers iia  passed  by  the  Congress. 

Administrator:  Director  of  Civil  Works, 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

Nature  of  Program:  Maintenance  and  op- 
eration of  authorized  projects  under  Juris- 
diction of  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Eligibility:  Authorized  projects  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers. 

Use  Restrictions:  Maintenance  and  opera- 
tion of  authorized  projects. 

Appropriations  Sought:  Fiscal  year  1969, 
$223,700,000. 

Past  Appropriations:  Fiscal  year  1968. 
tl9O.0eO.O0O:  flscal  year  1967,  9178.900,000: 
fiscal  year  1966.  $183,113,000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  Fiscal  year  1968  thru 
February,  $119,885,000;  flscal  year  1967, 
$173,037,000:   flscal  year  1966.  $177,400,000. 

Washington  Contact:  Director  of  Civil 
Works. 

Local  Contact-  Assistant  Director  of  Civil 
Works  for  North  Atlantic  Division. 

NO.    13.31 — ICXMORIAL    PLOTS    IN    NATIONAL 
CEMCTCRIES 

Authorizing  Statute:  Act  of  27  August 
1954  (PL.  83-675).  66  Stet.  880. 

Administrator:  Memorial  Division,  Office, 
Chief  of  Support  Services,  Department  of  the 
Army. 

Nature  of  Program:  A  plot  in  a  national 
cemetery  will  be  assigned  for  erection  of 
memorial  to  an  active-duty  decedent  whose 
body  Is  not  recovered. 

BUgibility:  Individual. 

Available  Assistance:  Plot  will  b«  assigned. 

Appropriations:  None  aside  from  CEDA 
(Cemetery  Expenses,  Department  of  the 
Army)  funds  for  national-cemetery  program. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Decedent  must 
have  died  on  active  duty  and  his  remains 
must  be  unrecoverable. 

Washington  Contact:  Chief,  Cemetery 
Branch,  Memorial  Division,  Office,  Chief  of 
Sup[>ort  Services,  Washington,  O.C.  20315; 
telephone:  OX  5-4811. 

Application  Deadlines:  Lifetime  of  certain 
close  relatives. 

Approval/ Disapproval  Time:  60-90  days. 

Related  Programs:  Headstone  and  National 
Cemetery  P'rograavs. 

NO.     13.53 — NATIONAL    CXMETERT     PROCKAM 

Authorizing  Statute:  Eligibility — Act  of 
14  May  1948  (62  SUt.  234)  as  amended  by 
PX.  86-260  ( 73  Stot.  547) . 

Administrator:  Chief  of  Support  Servlcea, 
Department  of  the  Army. 

Nature  of  Programa:  Bury  eligible  veterans 
and  dependent*  as  long  as  space  Is  avail- 
able. 

Sligibility:  Individual. 

Available  Assistance:  Assigning  graves; 
committal   services;    marking   graves. 

Appropriations  Sought:  FY  1969,  $10,019,- 
000.  Public  Works  Appropriation — Cemeterlal 
Expenses,   Department   of   the   Army. 

Past  Appropriations:  FY  1968.  $15,539,000, 
FY   1967,  $11,678,000,  FY   1966,  $8,852,000. 

Obligation*  Incurred:  FY  1968,  $14,922,000 
(est),  FY  1967.  $11,349,000,  FY  1966,  $10,- 
645.000. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Service-connected 
member  must  have  performed  active  mili- 
tary service,  the  last  period  of  which  ended 
hoDorahly. 


Washington  Contact:  None.  Decedent's 
survivors  should  contact  cemetery  superin- 
tendent at  time  of  a  death. 

Related  Programs:  OoTemment  Headstone 
Program. 

NO.     13. S3 MEADSTONt    AND     MARKER    PROGRAM 

Authorizing  Statute:  Act  of  July  1948  (62 
SUt.  1215)   as  amended  (34  U.S  C.  279  a-d). 

Administrator:  Chief  of  Support  Services, 
Department  of  the  Army. 

Nature  of  Program:  Mark  graves  In  na- 
tional cemeteries:  comply  with  applications 
for  markers  for  graves  in  private  cemeteries 
of  certain  veterans:  furnish  memorials  for 
nonrecoverable   active-duty   decedents. 

£li$ribilttj/'  Individual. 

Available  Assistance:  Markers  and  me- 
morials. 

Use  Restrictions:  Purchase  headstones, 
markers,  and  memorials. 

Appropriations  Sought:  FY  1969,  $5,633.- 
000,  Public  Works  Appropriation  Cemeterlal 
Expenses,  Dept.  Army. 

Past  Appropriations:  FT  1968,  $5,661,000; 
FY   1967.  $5,470,000:   FY   1966,  $4,964,000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  FY  1968,  $5,516,000 
(est):  FY  1967,  $5,325,000;  FY  1966,  $4,919,- 
000. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Grave  markers — 
Active  military  service,  the  last  of  which 
ended  honorably:  Memorials — died  on  active 
duty  and  remains  nonrecoverable. 

Washington  Contact:  Chief,  Support  Serv- 
ices, Department  of  the  Army,  Washington, 
DC   20315:  telephone:  OX  5-3965. 

Application  Deadlines:  Headstones,  none: 
Memorials,  lifetime  of  certaJn  close  relatives. 

Approt>al/  Disapproval  Time:  60-90  days. 

Related  Programs:  National  Cemetery  Pro- 
gram. 

NO.  13.54— LENOINO  OF  MACHIN*  TOOLS  TO 
NONPROnr  EODCATTOMAL  INSTl'l  Ul'IONS  OS 
TRAINING  SCHOOLS  FSOM  THR  NATIONAL  IM- 
DUSTRIAL    EQXnriCKNT    RESERVE     (NIER) 

Authorizing  Statute:  PL.  80-883,  Section 
7(6). 

Specific  Administrator:  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Delegated  to  DIPEC,  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  15  Aug  63);  OSA  is  custodian  of  the 
equipment. 

Nature  of  Program:  Must  contribute  to  the 
national  defense  by  building  reserve  of  skilled 
metalworking  machine  tool  operators. 

Eligibility:  Qualified  nonprofit  educational 
institutions  or  training  schools.  Each  school 
or  institution  desiring  equipment  Is  consid- 
ered on  an  individual  basis  and  must  submit 
a  separate  application. 

Available  Assistance:  The  lending  of  avail- 
able machine  tools. 

Average  Assistance :  19  machines  with  ac- 
quisition cost  of  $11,173.00. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Applicant's  pro- 
gram miut  contribute  to  national  defense. 
One  way  an  applicant  contributes  to  national 
defense  is  through  vocational  training  in  ma- 
chine shop  practices.  Applicant  must  assure 
proper  maintenance  and  return  of  equip- 
ment. 

Contact:  Defense  Industrial  Plant  Equip- 
ment Center,  Attn:  DIPEC-SMN,  Memphis, 
Tenn.  A,  C  901-743-3410,  X  500. 

Approval  Disapproval  Time:  30  days. 

Related  Programs:  None. 

MO.  13.S5— CmUAN  HEALTH  AND  MEDICAL 
PROGRAM  or  THX  ITNtrORMKD  SERVICES 
(CHAMPtrS) 

Authorizing  Statute:  10  USC  1071-1087. 

Administrator:  a.  The  Secretary  a<  the 
Army,  acting  as  Executive  Agent,  admin- 
isters the  program  for  all  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices in  the  United  States,  Puerto  Rico.  Can- 
ada, and  Mexico.  This  responsibility  has  been 
delegated  to  The  Surgeon  Oeneral.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army.  The  Secretary  of  The 
Army  is  also  Executive  Agent  for  CHAMPUS 
In  Europe.  This  responsibility  has  been  dele- 
gated to  the  Commander  in  Chief.  United 
States  Army,  Europe. 

b.  Outside  the  United  StatM.  Puerto  Rica 
Canada,   Mexico  and  Europe,  the  Secretary 


of  each  of  the  uniformed  services  has  re- 
sponsibility for  CHAMPUS. 

The  Secretaries  have  delegated  authority 
to  administer  the  program  to  major  overse;is 
commanders. 

Nature  of  Program:  Designed  to  encoun^ce 
high  morale  by  providing  a  wide  range  <■'. 
health  care  benefits  to  eligible  beneficiaries 
with  a  significant  share  of  the  cost  paid  by 
the  Oovernment. 

Eligibility:  The  following  categories  of  per- 
sons are  eUgible  for  CHAMPUS  benefits: 

a.  Spouses  and  children  of  members  serv- 
ing on  active  duty  under  orders  which  do 
not  specify  a  p>erlod  of  less  than  thirty-one 
days. 

b.  Retired  members  (and  former  members) 
entitled  to  retired,  retainer  or  equivalent  pay 
and  their  spouses  and  children. 

c.  Spouses  and  children  of  members  who 
die  while  serving  on  active  duty  or  while  en- 
titled to  retired,  retainer  or  equivalent  pay. 

Available  Assistance:  Financial  assistance, 
under  a  cost-sharing  formula,  to  eligible  ben- 
eficiaries for  payment  for  authorized  health 
care  services  received  from  civilian  sources. 

Use  Restrictions:  Authorized  inpatient  and 
outpatient  health  care  services  and  supplies 

Appropriations  Sought:  FY  1969  Is:  $199  - 
944;  ($85,013  for  the  Army;  $69,333  for  the 
Navy;  $39,236  for  the  Air  Force  and  96.374 
for  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service).  All  fig- 
urea  given  are  in  thousands. 

Past  Appropriations:  For  FY  1968,  $220,617 
($84,406  for  Army;  $78,081  for  Navy;  $52,13) 
for  Air  Force,  and  $5,997  for  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service); 

FY  1967,  $174,093  Total;  ($67,691  for  Army; 
$62,780  for  Navy,  $39,516  for  Air  Force  and 
$4,206  for  U.S.  Public  Health  Service); 

For  FY  1966,  $84,901  Total  ($22,774  for 
Army;  $32  965.  Navy;  $26,919,  Air  Force; 
$2,243.  US.  Public  Health  Service). 

Obligations  Incurred:  The  Fiscal  "obliga- 
tions" Incurred  for  FY  1969  are:  $184,667. 
Total  ($77,303,  Army;  $63,031.  Navy;  $38,336. 
Air  Force;  and  $6,997,  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service).  (Elstlmate.) 

FY  1967.  obligations  incurred  are  $126,194. 
total.  $39,135.  Army;  $65,058.  Navy;  $28,685, 
Air  Force;  and  $3,316,  U.S.  PubUc  Healuh 
Service. 

FY  1966.  $76,166,  Total.  $21,489.  Army: 
$30,878.  Navy;  $21,566,  Air  Force;  $2,243,  U.S. 
PubUc  Health  Service. 

Contact:  For  information  about  CHAMPUS 
contact  the  nearest  uniformed  services  medi- 
cal facility,  the  Surgeon  General  of  each  mil- 
itary service  and  of  the  Public  Health  Sen-Ice 
or:  Executive  Director,  Office  for  the  Civilian 
Health  and  Medical  Program  of  the  Uni- 
formed Services,  Office  of  The  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral, Department  of  the  Army,  Denver,  Col- 
orado 80240. 

Local  Contact:  Claims  are  submitted  for 
processing  to  civilian  agencies  which  are 
under  contract  with  the  Government  to  serve 
as  flscal  agents  for  the  program  in  each  state. 

Related  Programs:  The  Veterans  Admin- 
istration and  The  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration have  health  care  programs.  It  should 
be  noted  that  an  otherwise  eligible  person 
loses  ellgiblUty  for  CHAMPUS  benefits  when 
he  becomes  eligible  for  hospital  insurance 
benefits  under  the  Social  Security  Program 
for  the  aged. 
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-tr.8.    SOLDIERS'    HOME 


Authorizing  Statute:  9  Stat.  696. 

Administrator:  The  Board  of  Commission- 
ers. U.S.  Soldiers'  Home. 

Nature  of  Program:  A  self-supported  per- 
manent residence  for  the  relief  and  support 
of  certain  old.  invalid,  or  disabled  soldiers 
of  the  Regular  Army  and  airmen  of  the  Air 
Force. 

Eligibility:  Former  warrant  officers  and  en- 
listed personnel  of  the  Regular  Army  and 
Air  Force  with  the  following  qualifications: 
(1)  Honest  and  faithful  service  for  20  years 
or  more  as  warrant  officers  or  enlisted  per- 
sonnel; (3)  Service  connected  disabilities 
rendering  them  unable  to  earn  a  livelihood; 


or,  (3)  Non-service  connected  disabilities 
rendering  them  unable  to  earn  a  livelihood, 
provided  they  have  had  service  during  a  war. 

Available  Assistance:  Complete  domiciliary 
and  medical  care. 

Funding  Use  Restrictions:  For  operation 
and  maintenance  (OAM)  and  capital  outlay 

(CO). 

Appropriations  Sought:  Appropriations  are 
made  from  Soldiers'  Home  Permanent  Fund 
(Trust  Fund),  not  from  general  revenues 
of  U.S.  Treasury.  For  fiscal  year  1969.  O&M: 
*8.602,000:  CO;  $726,000. 

Past  Appropriations:  Fiscal  year  1968,  O&M: 
$8,214,000:  CO:  $305,000.  Fiscal  year  1967. 
O&M:  $7,685,000:  CO:  $3,575,000.  Fiscal  year 
1966,  O&M:  $7,222,000;  CO:  None. 

Obligations  Incurred:  Unobligated  bal- 
ances of  appropriations  are  returned  to  Sol- 
diers' Home  Permanent  Fund  (Trust  Fund). 
Fiscal  year  1968,  O&M;  $6,062,239,  a./  CO: 
$34,095,  a/  as  of  3/31/68.  Fiscal  year  1967, 
O&M:  $7,653,000.  CO;  $3,396,000.  Fiscal  year 
1966,  O&M:  $7,149,000,  CO;  $36,000. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  See  Eligibility 
above. 

Washington  Contact:  Lt.  Colonel  Charles 
F.  DuPont,  USAF  retired.  Secretary,  Board 
of  Commissioners  V.S.  Soldiers'  Home,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Telephone:  726-9100. 

Application  Deadlines:  There  are  none. 

Approval/ Disapproval  Times:  3  weeks.  (Ap- 
plication acknowledged  within  two  days.) 

Retcorking  Time:  1  day. 

Related  Programs:  None. 

NO.     12,57— MILITARY    CONSTRUCTION     PP.OCRAM, 
ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD 

Name:  Department  of  the  Army  Military 
Construction  Program.  Army  National  Guard. 
Program  includes  both  .nrmory  and  nonarmy 
(Other  facility)  construction. 

Authorizing  Statute:  Basic  statute  Is  10 
use,  2231-2238:  however,  further  enabling 
legislation  is  enacted  usually  annually. 

Administrator:  Major  Oeneral  Winston  P. 
Wilson.  Chief.  National  Guard  Bureau. 

Nature  of  Program:  Objective  Is  to  provide 
a  combat-ready  reserve  force.  Purpose  is  to 
provide  laciliiies  for  training  and  administer- 
ing the  Army  National  Guard  units  in  the 
fifty  states,  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  Commonwealth  Of  Puerto  Rico.  Armories 
are  constructed  with  75^.  Federal  funds  and 
nonarmory  facilities  with  100  percent  Fed- 
eral funds.  Generally  facilities  are  built  on 
State-owned  land,  and  once  built  title  passes 
to  the  State.  The  Stale  then  assumes  re- 
sponsibility for  some  degree  of  maintenance 
(100  percent  in  case  of  armories).  The  VS. 
retains  a  25-year  reversionary  Interest  In 
case  of  mobillzatloa  cr  overriding  Federal 
requirement.  , 

Eligibility:  The  tfty  States,  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  Qommonwealth  of  Puerto 
Itico. 

Available  Assistance:  Construction  funding, 
programming,  review  of  State  plans  and 
specifications,  and  participation  in  non- 
armory  maintenance  and  repair  costs. 

Use  Restrictions:  For  armories  to  provide 
offices,  storage,  drill  hall,  rifle  range  and  class- 
rooms. For  nonarmorles  to  provide  for  main- 
tenance, supply,  training  and  other  admin- 
istrative requirements. 

Appropriations  Sought:  Appropriation  for 
FY  1969  is  $2.7  million. 

Past  Appropriations:  FY  1968.  $3.0  million; 
FY  1967,  None;  FY  1966.  $10.0  million. 

Obligations  Incurred:  FY  1968,  810.0  mil- 
lion (est);  FY  1967,  $2.7  million;  FY  1966, 
$0.2  million. 

Average  Assistance:  Armory,  FY  1968, 
$184,000;  nonarmory,  FY  1968,  $350,000. 

Assistance  Prereqiasites:  The  State  National 
Guard  unit  must  be  federally  recognized 
(proficient).  State  must  provide  real  estate 
and  must  provide  23  percent  matching  funds 
for  armories.  Size  of  facility  is  determined  by 
unit  strength.  Multiple  use  of  facilities  by 
several  reserve  units  is  encouraged  if  station- 
ing within  the  State  permits. 


Postgrant  Requirements:  The  U.S.  Prop- 
erty and  Fiscal  Officer  (USPFO)  in  each  State 
is  the  contracting  officer.  The  State  must 
submit  certified  vouchers  for  payment  to  the 
USPFO  for  the  Initial  construction  and  for 
subsequent  maintenance  when  applicable. 
An  Inventory  of  program  assets  by  State  Is 
maintained  in  the  Bureau  to  assist  in  deter- 
mining future  requirements. 

Washington  Contact:  Lt.  Col.  Earle  C.  Mel- 
lett.  Chief.  Army  Installations  Division.  Na- 
tional Guard  Bureau,  the  Pentagon;  Telc- 
jaione  097-1732. 

Local  Contact:  The  State  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral. For  Delaware  this  is  Major  General 
Jo.seph  J.  Scannell,  State  Armory,  PO  Box  607. 
WlUulnglon,  Delaware  19899;  Telephone: 
C54-7761. 

Application  Deadlines:  The  annual  pro- 
gram normally  is  prepared  from  the  current 
5-year  program  by  31  May  In  order  to  be 
Included  in  the  President's  Budget,  Adjust- 
mciit,s  to  the  5-year  propram  may  be  made  at 
any  time  In  accordance  with  the  priorities 
submitted  by  all  Stales  but  preferable  by  31 
Mnvof  each  year. 

Approval  Disapproval  Time:  There  has 
been  very  little  construction  except  of  iin 
emergency  nature  since  the  program  was 
frozen  by  DOD  In  December  1964,  We  now 
require  996  new  armories  and /or  major  re- 
habilitation of  old  armories.  For  FY  1969.  we 
are  programming  17  new  armory  projects 
In  14  States.  Therefore,  unless  a  State  indi- 
cates a  high  priority  for  a  particular  armory 
project,  the  elapsed  time  will  be  considerable 
assuming  present  budget  limitations.  The 
same  holds  true  for  nonarmory  projects. 

Related  Programs:  Within  the  National 
Guard  Bureau  there  is  a  similar  program  for 
the  Air  National  Guard.  There  Is  also  a  simi- 
lar program  for  the  Reserve  Components 
which  is  administered  by  the  respective  Army, 
Navy  and  Air  Force  Reserve  Force  Chiefs. 

NO.     12.58 — r.ESEARCH    IN    THE    BEHAVIORAL 
SCIENCES 

Authorizing  Statute:  Public  Law  85-934. 
approved  September  6,  1958:  Cliapter  139. 
Title  10  U.S.  Code. 

Administrator:  Acting  Executive  Director, 
Air  Force  Office  of  Scientific  Research. 
Colonel  Ivan  Atkinson. 

Nature  of  Program:  Research  Is  supported 
In    psychology    (experimental,    physiological, 
and  social),  sociology,  political  sciences,  an- 
thropology,   and    economics.    Research    pro- 
posals  are    considered   for   support   as   they 
contribute  to  five  program  areas  as  follows: 
personnel  and  manpower  research,  which  In- 
cludes  psychometrlcs.   recruitment,   motiva- 
tion,   and   retention   of   personnel;    military 
training  and  education  research,  which  will 
facilitate     the    acquisition,     retention     and 
utilization  of  Information  and  skills;  human 
performance  research,  including  proficiency 
measurement  and  Improvement  of  Individual 
and  social  stress,  characteristics  of  military 
Jobs,  communication,  perceptual  and  motor 
skills,  information  processing,  decision  mak- 
Ins,  attention  and  vigilance;  research  on  re- 
mote areas,  including  behavioral  adaptation 
to  unusual  environments;  methodological  re- 
search  on   social  science   data  analysis   and 
strategic    forecasting    Including    simulation 
and   dynamic  models,   analytical   studies  of 
strategic  problems  and  areas,  communication 
with  foreign  populations,  and  cross-cultural 
attitude  assessment  and  measurement  tech- 
niques. 

Eligibility:  Qualified  scientists  in  universi- 
ties and  research  organizations. 

Available  Assistance:  Grants  and  contracts 
for  basic  research. 

Use  Restrictions:  To  support  unlverslty- 
type  studies  of  problems  affecting  human  per- 
formance in  the  Air  Force. 

Appropriations  Sought:  Program  is  still  be- 
ing developed;  the  estimated  requirements 
are  $1,323,000. 

Past  Appropriations:  FY  1968.  $1,095,000; 
FY  1967,  $1,310,000;  FY  1966,  $1,447,000. 


Obligations  Incurred:  FY  1968,  $1,095,000; 
FY   1967.  $1,310,000;   FY  1966.  $1,447,000. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Conditions  for 
receipt  of  a  grant  or  contract:  (1)  Revelance 
to  Air  Force  needs.  (2)  Technical  adequacy 
of  proposal.  (3)  Qualifications  of  the  In- 
vestigator. (4)  Availability  of  funds  to  sup- 
port the  effort. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Publication  of 
results  in  scientific  and  technical  Journals 
and  monographs,  and  completion  of  a  sum- 
mary report  of  accomplishments, 

Washington  Contact:  Charles  E.  Hutchin- 
son. Chief.  Behavioral  Sciences  Division 
(SRl.B).  1400  Wilson  Blvd.,  Arlington.  Vir- 
ginia 22209. 

Application  Deadlines:  There  are  no  dead- 
lines for  the  receipt  of  preliminary  or  formal 
proposals.  Re.search  ideas  can  be  discussed 
at  any  time. 

Approval  Disapproval  Time:  The  average 
elapsed  time  for  a  response  to  an  Informal 
proposal  1.S  one  to  two  weeks. 

Rcu-orking  Time:  Processing  of  formul 
proposals  averages  six  month.";. 

Related  Programs:  Similar  programs  ;ire 
.^dnlin:stered  by  the  Army  Research  omce 
and  the  Olflct  of  Naval  Research, 

United   .States   Arms    Control   and 
disarmament     acf.ncy     (no.    13) 

NO,     i;i  1 — ARMS      rONXnOL      f.xternai. 
RESEARCH    PROGRAM 

Name:  The  'External  Research  Proer.iin" 
or  the  -Contract  Research  Program." 

AutUori:iing  Statute:  TV^e  authorizing 
suttute  is  Public  Law  87  297.  as  fimcnded 
^22  U.S.C.  2551,  ct  scq.) . 

Administrator:  Mr.  John  C.e.jrge  Bacon, 
Executive  Director  and  Chairman  of  the  Re- 
search Council,  US.  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency. 

Nature  of  Program:  The  objectives  and 
purpose  of  the  research  program  are  described 
in  sections  2  and  31  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Act  (PL  87-297). 

Funding  Use  Restrictions:  Funds  can  be 
spent  for  the  purposes  described  In  .section 
31   of   the  Arms  Control   and   Disarmament 

Act. 

Appropriations  Sought:  The  overall  budget 
of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
Is  not  subdivided  into  line  items,  since  it  is 
so  small.  However,  the  budget  request  for 
fiscal  year  1969  Is  $10,000,000  out  of  which 
approximately  $5,318,000  would  be  ear- 
marked for  external  research. 

Past  Appropriations:  The  estimated  fund- 
ing allocated  to  external  re.search  out  of  fiscal 
year  1968  appropriations  is  $4,500,000,  Cor- 
responding amounts  for  fiscal  years  1966 
and  1967  were  $5,809,000  and  $4,765,000. 
respectively. 

Related  Programs:  Other  Government  agen- 
cies such  as  the  DOD.  AEC.  NASA,  and  CIA 
also  conduct  some  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament research. 


Appalachian  Regional  Commission  (No. 
13,100) 

xo.   13.100 — the  appalachian  regional 
development  program 

Authorizing  Statute:  PL  90-103  (40  USC. 
Anpendix  A) , 

Administrator:  Joe  \V.  Fleming.  II,  Fed- 
eral Cochairman. 

Nature  of  Program:  As  legislatively 
stated  ".  .  .  to  assist  the  Appalachian  region 
in  meeting  Its  special  problems,  to  promote 
Us  economic  development,  and  to  establish 
a  frameworlc  for  Joint  Federal  and  State  ef- 
forts toward  providing  the  basic  facilities  es- 
sential to  its  growth  and  attacking  its  com- 
mon problems  and  meeting  its  common  needs 
on  a  coordinated  and  concerted  regional 
basis  ...  As  the  region  obtains  the  needed 
physical  and  transportation  facilities  and  de- 
velops Its  human  resources,  the  Congress  ex- 
pects  that   the   region   will    generate   a   dl- 
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TMvined  Industry,  and  that  the  region  will 
then  be  able  to  support  Itaeir.  through  the 
workings  of  a  strengthened  free  enterprise 
economy 

EligiMUty:  Any  state  government  or 
county,  city  or  non-profit  group  or  Insti- 
tution within  the  legislatively  defined  por- 
tions of  the  13  Appalachian  States  designated 
by  law. 

Available  Assistance:  Basic  or  supplemen- 
tal grants-in-aid  up  to  a  maximum  of  100 
percent  of  the  total  cost  of  specified  projects. 

Use  Restrictions :  Pour  major  development 
highways,  local  feeder  access  roads,  health 
facilities  and  services,  soil  conservation,  strip 
and  underground  mine  restoration.  Low  and 
moderate  income  housing  project,  vocational 
educational  facilities,  sewage  treatment  fa- 
cilities, airport  construction  and  Improve- 
ment, library  construction  and  improvement, 
higher  education  facilities,  municipal  water 
systems,  and  local  multi-county  economic 
development  systems. 

Appropriations  Sought:  FY  1969.  $313  6 
million. 

Past  Appropriations:  FT  1965  and  1966. 
$306,316,000;  FY  1967,  $158,250,000:  FY  1968. 
•  126.700.000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  FY  1965  and  1966. 
$134,506,000:  FY  1967,  $140.802  000:  April  1. 
1968  esUmated  FY  1968.  $97,449,000. 

Av«r»§M. Assistance:  $123,000. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  An  applicant 
must  first  of  all  receive  approval  of  a  project 
from  the  Appalachian  representative  In  his 
state.  Each  Governor,  who  Is  a  member  of 
the  Appalachian  Committee  appoints  a  work- 
ing representative  with  responsibility  for  de- 
ciding program  and  project  funding,  priority, 
JustlUcatlon  and  coordination.  An  individual 
project  application,  having  successfully  nego- 
tiated these  state-level  hurdles  is  then  sub- 
mitted to  the  Commission  In  Washington 
where  It  must  satisfy  statutory  and  admin- 
istrative requirements  such  as  local  ablllty- 
to-p<ty  and  Identifiable  economic  benetlts. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Since  all  Appa- 
lachian programs  are  either  In  conjunction 
with  or  are  with  the  concurrence  of  basic 
operating  agencies  of  the  Government  which 
have  the  primary  responsibility  In  the  spe- 
cific fields,  poet-grant  reporting  and  eval- 
uation requirement*  are  handled  by  tb«a« 
agencies. 

Washington  Contact:  Joe  W.  Fleming.  11. 
Federal  Co-chairman  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission.  1666  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20235. 

Local  Contact:  The  Appalachian  represen- 
tative In  each  state.  These  states  are:  Ala- 
bama. Georgia.  Kentucky,  Maryland.  Mis- 
sissippi. New  York.  North  Carolina,  Ohio. 
Pennsylvania.  South  Carolina,  Tennessee. 
Virginia.  Weet  Virginia. 

Application  Deadline:  There  are  no  dead- 
lines excepting  those  Imposed  In  each  state. 

Approval,  Disapproval  Time:  About  30 
days. 

Reworking  Time:  About  2  weeks. 

Related  Programs:  Every  program  of  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission  Is  supple- 
mental to  or  an  adjunct  to  Federal  programs 
administered  by  other  agencies,  such  as  high- 
way construction,  soil  conservation,  health 
facility  construction,  mine  restoration,  hous- 
ing, vocational  education,  sewage  treatment 
faculties,  and  airport,  library  and  higher  ed- 
ucation facilities  construction. 

Atomic  Enuict  Commission  (No.  14) 

No.     1 4. 1 — NtrCLXAB    MATOUAL    AND    SSBVICBS — 
LOANS   AND   GSANTS 

Authorizing  Statute:  Atomic  Energy  Act. 
as  amended  (Section  31  of  P.L.  83-703,  68 
SUt.  919). 

Administrator:  Dr.  Russell  3  Poor,  Director, 
Division  of  Nuclear  Education  and  Training. 
US.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Washington. 
DC.  20645. 

Nature  of  Program:  Support  is  provided  to 
institutions  of  higher  education  to  assure 
the  growtl)  and  expansion  of  nuclear  engi- 


neering and  science  curricula  related  to  re- 
actor technology. 

Eligibility:  Not-for-profit  Institutions  of 
higher  education  in  the  United  States. 

Available  Assistance:  Loans  of  materials 
directly  related  to  nuclear  technology,  such 
as  normal  and  enriched  uranium,  graphite, 
heavy  water,  and  neutron  sources;  provision 
of  fuel  fabrication  and  reprocessing  services 
without  charge:  or  financial  assistance  for 
procuring  such  materials  and  services. 

Use  Restrictions:  Fabrication  and  reproc- 
essing of  reactor  fuel;  procurement  of  mate- 
rials related  to  nuclear  technology. 

Appropriationt  Sought:  FY  1969.  $410,000. 

Past  Appropriations:  FY  1968.  $360,000;  FY 
1967.  $390,000;   FY  1966,  $715,000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  Amounts  obligated 
are  substantially  the  same  as  appropriations. 

Average  Assistance:  Average  grant  for 
radioactive  sources  Is  $900;  for  fuel  cycle 
assistance.  $80,000. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Acceptance  of 
specific  terms  of  an  agreement  which  requires 
that  material  be  used  in  the  educational  and 
training  program  proposed. 

Postgrant  Requirem,ents :  Annual  report 
covering  Inventory  and  use  made  of  mate- 
rials. 

Washington  Contact:  Dr.  A.  W.  Ztegler, 
Chief,  University  Relations  Branch,  Division 
of  Nuclear  Education  and  Training.  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Washington, 
DC.  20545.  Telephone:  654-7723  (AC  301). 

Approval ' Disapproval  Time:  Less  than  30 
days. 

Reworking  Time:  Less  than  30  days. 


NO.     14.2- 


-NUCIXAK    TXAINING     EQUIPMENT 
GRANTS 


Authorizing  Statute:  Atomic  Energy  Act, 
as  amended  (Section  31  of  PX.  83-703,  68 
Stat.  919). 

Administrator:  Dr.  Russell  S.  Poor,  Direc- 
tor, Division  of  Nuclear  Education  and  Train- 
ing, U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20545. 

Nature  of  Program:  Grants  are  provided  to 
Institutions  of  higher  education  to  obtain  es- 
sential laboratory  equipment.  In  order  to  en- 
rich and  stimulate  their  programs  In  nuclear 
engineering  and  sciences,  primarily  at  the 
graduate  level. 

Eligibility:  Not-for-profit  Institutions  of 
higher  education  in  the  United  States. 

Available  Assistance:  Grants  which  must  be 
matched  on  a  50-50  basis  by  funds  from  non- 
Federal  sources. 

Use  Restrictions:  Procurement  of  teaching 
and  training  apparatus  or  equipment. 

Appropriations  Sought:  FY  1969.  $500,000. 

Past  Appropriations:  FY  1968.  $500,000;  FY 
1967,  $499,000;  FY  1966,  $999,000  (last  year 
before  matching  funds  requirement). 

Obligations  Incurred:  Amounts  obligated 
are  substantially  the  same  as  appropriations. 

Average  Assistance:  Average  grant  is  $9,600. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Showing  of  need 
to  improve  the  nuclear  engineering  and  sci- 
ence curricula,  and  acceptance  of  specific 
terms  which  Include  agreement  to  use  the 
funds  for  the  procurement  proposed. 

Postgrant  requirements:  Report  covering 
use  of  funds  and  resulting  educational  bene- 
fits one  year  after  grant. 

Washington  Contact:  Dr.  A.  W.  Zlegler, 
Chief.  University  Relations  Branch.  Division 
of  Nuclear  Education  and  Training.  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Washington, 
D.C.  20545.  Telephone:  664-7723  (AC  301). 

Application  Deadlines:  January  1  each  year. 

Approval/ Disapproval  Time:  45  days. 

Related  Programs:  Equipment  grant  pro- 
grams of  Office  of  Education  and  National 
Science  Foundation. 

NO.     14.3 rACtn.TT     TRAINING     INSTITUTrS    It)R 

HIGH    SCHOOL    SCIENCE    TEACHERS 

Authorizing  Statute:  Atomic  Energy  Act, 
as  amended  (Section  31  of  PL.  83-703,  68 
Stat.  919). 

Adtntnittrmtor:  Dr.  Russell  S.  Poor.  Dtieo- 


tor.  Division  of  Nuclear  Education  and 
Training.  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
Washington.  DC.  20545. 

Nature  of  Program:  The  U.S.  Atomic  En- 
ergy Conunlssion  and  the  National  Science 
Foundation  cooperatively  support  Institutes 
at  selected  universities  throughout  the 
nation,  covering  varioiu  facets  of  radiation 
biology,  radioisotope  technology,  radlo- 
chemlstry.  and  nuclear  physics,  in  order  to 
stimulate  high  school  faculty  to  teach  the 
meaning  of  nuclear  energy — Its  applica- 
tions, effects,  and  potential — In  the  science 
curricula  of  their  schools.  Participants  ac- 
quire safe  handling  techniques  and  learn 
Intwratory  procedures  for  the  use  o( 
r:\dlotsotope8.  There  are  three  types  of 
sessions:  A.  Summer  Institutes  last  six  to 
eight  weeks.  Some  shorter  sessions  are  offered 
(2  to  4  weeks)  on  advanced  subject  matter 
B.  In-Service  Institutes,  similar  to  Summer 
Institutes,  offer  evening  classes  during  the 
school  year  In  populous  regions.  C.  Research 
Participation  Institutes  offer  experience  and 
training  in  research  techniques  to  teachers 
who  have  had  previous  nuclear  science  train- 
ing In  AEC-NSP  faculty  institutes. 

Eligibility:  Colleges  and  universities  are 
selected  to  receive  funds  to  conduct  pro- 
grams for  public  and  private  school  science 
teachers   and   science  supervisors. 

Available  Assistance:  Operating  costs  of 
host  Institutions  are  provided  by  AEC; 
stipends,  dependency  allowances,  tuition, 
fees,  travel  funds  for  participants  are  pro- 
vided by  NSF. 

Use  Restrictions:  Operational  expenses  of 
host  Institution. 

i4pproprtat>onj  Sought:  FY  1969,  $377,000. 

Past  Appropriations:  FY  1968,  $424,000: 
FY   1967,  $387,000;   FY  1966.  $533,000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  Amounts  obligated 
are  substantially  the  same  as  appropriations 

Average  Assistance:  Summer  Institute. 
$12,000;  In-Service  Institute  and  Research 
Participation  Institute,  $5,600. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Institutions  sub- 
mit proposals  to  AEC  and  NSF  for  evalua- 
tion. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Written  reports 
are  required  of  program  directors.  AEC  and 
NSF  observers  visit  programs. 

Washington  Contact:  Dr.  A.  W.  Zlegler. 
Chief,  University  Relations  Branch,  Division 
of  Nuclear  Education  and  Training,  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Washington, 
D.C.  20645.  Telephone:    654-7733    (AC  301) 

Application  Deadlines:  July  1  of  preced- 
ing year  is  deadline  for  Summer  Institutes. 
September  1  for  Research  Participation  In- 
stitutes, and  December  15  for  In-Service 
Institutes. 

Approval/ Disapproval  Time:  4  months. 

NO.     14.4 rACULTT     TRAINING     INSTITWTES    FOR 

COLLEGE  SCIENCE  TEACHERS 

Authorizing  Statute:  Atomic  Energy  Act, 
as  amended  (Section  31  of  PX.  83-703;  66 
Stat.  919). 

Administrator:  Dr.  Russell  S.  Poor,  Direc- 
tor. Division  of  Nuclear  Education  and  Train- 
ing. U.S.  Atomic  Energy  CX>mmlsslon,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20545. 

Nature  of  Program:  The  U.S.  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  and  the  National  Science 
Foundation  cooperatively  support  Faculty 
Training  Institutes  at  selected  universities 
and  AEC  laboratory  sites  throughout  the  na- 
tion, covering  radiation  biology.  Isotope 
technology,  and  nuclear  science  and  engi- 
neering subjects.  Participants  acquire  safe 
handling  techniques  and  learn  laboratory 
procedures  for  the  use  of  radioisotopes.  There 
are  four  types  of  sessions:  a.  Summer  Insti- 
tutes last  six  to  eight  weeks.  Some  shorter 
sessions  are  offered  (2  to  4  weeks)  on  ad- 
vanced subject  matter,  b.  Academic  Year  In- 
stitutes offer  a  full  year  of  graduate  study 
In  nuclear  subjects,  c.  Research  Participa- 
tion Institutes  offer  experience  and  training 
in  research  techniques  to  college  science  fac- 
ulty who  have  had  previous  nuclear  science 
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training  In  AEC-NSF  faculty  Institutes,  d. 
Short  Topical  Conferences.  Seminars,  etc., 
offer  one-to-flve  days  of  highly  specialized 
training,  at  any  time  of  year. 

Eligibility:  Colleges  and  universities  are  se- 
lected to  receive  funds  to  conduct  programs 
for  science  faculty  members  of  colleges  and 
universities  throughout  the  nation. 

Available  Assistance:  Operating  costs  of 
host  institutions  are  provided  by  AEC;  sti- 
pends, dependency  allowances,  tuition  fees, 
and  travel  funds  for  participants  are  pro- 
vided by  NSF. 

Use  Restrictions:  Operational  expenses  for 
host  institution. 

Appropriations  Sought:  FY  1969.  $423,000. 

Past  Appropriations:  FY  1968,  $376,000;  FY 
1967,  $560,000;  FY  1966.  $464,000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  Amounts  obligated 
are  substantially  the  same  as  appropriations. 

Average  Assistance:  Summer  Institute, 
$15,000;  Academic  Year  Institute.  $30,000; 
Research  Participation  Institute,  $5,500; 
Short  Topical  Conference  or  Seminar.  $5,500. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Institutions  sub- 
mit proposals  to  AEC  and  NSF  for  evaluation. 

Postgronf  Requirements:  Written  reports 
are  required  of  program  directors.  AEC  and 
NSF  observers  visit  programs. 

Washington  Contact:  Dr.  A.  W.  Zlegler, 
Chief,  University  Relations  Branch,  Division 
of  Nuclear  Education  and  Training.  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Washington. 
D.C.  20545.  Telephone:  654-7722  (AC  301). 

Application  Deadlines:  July  1  of  preceding 
year  Is  deadline  for  Summer  Institutes,  Aca- 
demic Year  Institutes,  and  Research  Par- 
ticipation Institutes.  There  Is  no  deadline  for 
Short  Topical  Conferences. 

Approval/Disapproval  Time:  4  to  5  months. 

NO.      14.6 AEC     SPECIAL     FELLOWSHIPS     IN 

NUCLEAR     SCIENCE     AND     ENGINEERING 

Authorizing  Statute:  Atomic  Energy  Act. 
as  amended  (Section  31  of  P.L.  83-703,  68 
Stat.  919). 

Administrator:  Fellowship  Office.  Oak 
Ridge  Associated  Universities.  Oak  Ridge, 
Tennessee  37830. 

Nature  of  Program:  Fellowships  are 
awarded  to  encourage  promising  graduate 
students  to  pursue  careers  in  nuclear  sci- 
ence and  engineering,  in  order  to  meet  the 
demand  resulting  from  the  rapid  expansion 
of  nuclear  activities. 
Eligibility:  Qualified  graduate  students. 
Available  Assistance:  Fellowship  support 
for  a  maximum  of  36  months. 

Use  Restrictions:  Stipends,  dependency  al- 
lowances,  and  Institutional   payments. 

Appropriations  Sought:  FY  1969,  $1,265,- 
000. 

Past  Appropriations:  FY  1968,  $1,270,000: 
FY  1967,  $1,264,000;  FY  1966.  $1,294,000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  Amounts  obligated 
are  substantially  the  same  as  appropriations. 
Average  Assistance:  Stipends  are  $2,400, 
$2,600,  or  $2,800  per  calendar  year;  $500  per 
dependent;  and  $2,500  per  year  in  lieu  of 
tuition  and  fees. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  High  scholastic 
attainment;  intention  to  remain  within  nu- 
clear field;  acceptance  of  conditions  of  ap- 
pointment; willingness  to  attend  a  partici- 
pating university;  and  a  loyalty  determina- 
tion. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Former  fellows 
are  required  to  submit  addresses  for  five 
years  following  termination, 

Washington  Contact:  Dr.  A.  W.  Zlegler, 
Chief,  University  Relations  Branch,  Divi- 
sion of  Nuclear  Education  and  Training, 
U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20545.  Telephone:  654-7722  (AC 
301). 

Local  Contact:  Fellowship  Office,  Oak  Ridge 
Associated  Universities,  Oak  Ridge.  Tennes- 
see 37830.  Telephone:   483-4645   (AC  615). 

i4pp2tcatton  Deadlines:  First  week  of  Jan- 
uary. 

Approval/ Disapproval  Time:  About  100 
days. 


Reworking  Time:  Incomplete  information 
Is  called  to  attention  of  applicant  promptly. 

Related  Programs:  Tralneeshlps  for  Gradu- 
ate Students  in  Nuclear  Science  and  Engi- 
neering. 

NO.     14.S — TRAINEESHIPS    TOR    GRADUATE    STU- 
DENTS IN  NUCLEAR  SCIENCE  AND  ENGINEERING 

Aut/iori2ingi  Statute:  Atomic  Energy  Act. 
as  amended  (Section  31  of  PL.  83-703.  68 
Stat.  919). 

Administrator:  Dr.  Russell  S.  Poor.  Di- 
rector. Division  of  Nuclear  Education  and 
Training,  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
Washington.  DC.  20545. 

Nature  of  Program:  Tralneeshlps  are  sup- 
ported at  Infititutlons  of  higher  eaucatlon  to 
strengthen  their  capability  for  teaching  and 
research  In  nuclear  science  and  especially 
nuclear  engineering,  in  order  to  meet  the 
demand  for  specialty  trained  personnel  re- 
sulting from  the  rapid  expansion  of  nuclear 
activities.  Qualified  universities  vrtth  too  few 
students  for  best  teaching  are  invited  to 
propose  traineeship  programs  in  which  out- 
standing graduate  students,  through  finan- 
cial assistance,  are  encouraged  to  pursue  ca- 
reers In  nuclear  science  and  engineering. 
Eligibility:  Qualified  graduate  students. 
Available  Assistance:  Financial  payments 
to  the  university  for  its  use  in  paying  sti- 
pends, tuition,  and  fees  of  trainees  selected 
by  the  university. 

Use  Restrictions:  For  support  of  trainees. 
Appropriations  Sought:  FY   1969,  $890,000. 
Past    Appropriations:    FY    1968.    $830,000; 
FY  1967.  $841,000;  FY  1966,  $607,000. 

ObZt^aftons  Incurred:  Amounts  obligated 
r.re  substantially  the  same  as  appropriations. 
Average  Assistance:  Payments  to  university 
average  $42,000  per  year  for  seven  trainees; 
the  university  pays  each  trainee  a  stipend 
of  $2,400.  $2,600,  or  $2,800  per  year  and  $500 
per  dependent,  and  retains  $2,500  in  lieu 
of  tuition  and  fees. 

AssistOTice  Prerequisites:  Graduate  student 
in  nuclear  englnering;  scholastic  record  above 
average;  likelihood  of  remaining  in  nuclear 
field:  and  loyalty  determination. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Annual  reports 
by  university  covering  academic  and  fiscal 
aspects  of  program;  evaluation  by  AEC  of 
total  performance. 

Washington  Contact:  Dr.  A.  W.  Zlegler, 
Chief,  University  Relations  Branch.  Division 
of  Nuclear  Education  and  Training.  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Washington, 
DC.  20545.  Telephone:  654-7722  (AC  301). 
Application  Deadlines:  October  1. 
Approval  'Disapproval  Time:  About  45  days 
after  October  1. 

Reworking  Time:  Incomplete  information 
is  called  to  attention  of  university  appUcant 
promptly. 

Related  Programs:  AEC  Special  Fellowships 
in  Nuclear  Science  and  Engineering. 

NO.    14.7 — AEC    SPECIAL    FELLOWSHIPS    IN 
INDUSTRIAL    MEDICINE 

Authorizing  Statute:  Atomic  Energy  Act, 
as  amended  (Section  31  of  P.L.  83-703,  68 
SUt.  919). 

Administrator:  Atomic  Energy  Project. 
School  of  Medicine  and  Dentistry.  University 
of  Rochetser.  Rochester,  New  York  14627. 

Nature  of  Program:  Fellowships  are 
awarded  to  encourage  licensed  physicians  to 
undertake  additional  academic  training  In 
the  field  of  industrial  medicine,  particularly 
In  relation  to  the  atomic  energy  industry. 
Subsequent  on-the-job  training  qualifies  the 
candidate  for  specialty  boards. 

Eligibility:  Physicians  with  M.D.  degree 
and  one  year  internship. 

Ai>ailablc  Assistance:  Fellowship  support 
for  a  maximum  of  24  months. 

Use  Restrictions:  Stipends,  dependency  al- 
lowances, and  Institutional  payments. 

Appropriations  Sought:  FY   19C9.  $140,000. 

Past  Appropriations:  FY  19C8.  $140,000;  FY 
1967,  $138,000;  FY  19G6,  $89,090. 

Obligations  Incurred:  Amounts  oblig.ited 
are  substantially  the  same  as  appropriations. 


Average  Assistance:  Stipends  $7,500  per 
calendar  year;  $500  per  depednent.  with 
limit  of  three;  and  $2,500  per  year  In  lieu  of 
tuition  and  fees. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  High  scholastic 
attainment;  intention  to  remain  within  nu- 
clear field;  acceptance  of  conditions  of  ap- 
pointment; willingness  to  attend  a  univer- 
sity with  an  approved  graduate  program  In 
the  field;  and  a  loyalty  determination. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Former  fellows 
are  required  to  submit  addresses  for  live 
years  following  termination. 

Washington  Contact:  Dr.  A.  W.  Zlegler, 
Chief,  University  Relations  Branch,  Division 
of  Nuclear  Education  and  Training,  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Washington, 
DC.  20545.  Telephone  654-7722   (AC  301). 

Local  Contact:  Dr.  Henry  A.  Blair,  P.O.  Box 
287,  Station  3,  University  of  Rochester,  Roch- 
ester, New  York  14620. 

Application  Deadlines:  January  1. 

/IpprouoJ/Dtsapproi-oJ  Time:  About  60  days. 

Reworking  Time:  Incomplete  Information 
is  called  to  attention  of  appUcant  promptly. 

NO,    14,8 — AEC  SPECIAL  FELLOWSHIPS  IN 
HEALTH    PHYSICS 

Authority  Statute:  Atomic  Energy  Act. 
as  amended  (Section  31  of  PL.  83-703.  08 
Stat,  919). 

Administrator:  Fellowship  Office,  Oak  Rldge 
Associated  Universities,  Oak  Rldge,  Tennes- 
see 37830, 

Nature  of  Program:  Fellowships  are  award- 
ed to  encourage  promising  graduate  students 
to  pursue  careers  in  health  physics  through 
study  of  the  problems  and  practices  of  pro- 
viding radiation  protection.  Including  how 
radiation  damage  occurs  and  ways  to  cv.-ilu- 
ate  radiation  hazards  and  to  protect  both 
man  and  his  environment. 

Eligibility:  Qualified  graduate  students. 
Available    Assistance:    Fellowship   support 
for  a   maximum  of  36  months.  A  3-month 
(summer)    practical    experience    program    is 
required  of  each  first-year  fellow. 

Use  Restrictions:  Stipends,  dependency  al- 
lowances, and  Institutional  payments. 

Appropriations  Sought:  FY  1969.  $490,000, 
Past    Appropriations:    FY    1968.    $490,000: 
FY  1967,  $523,000;  FY  1966,  $485,000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  Amounts  obligated 
are  substantially  the  same  as  appropriations. 
At;eroffe  Assistance:  Stipends  are  $2,400. 
$2,600,  or  $2,800,  per  calendar  year;  $500  per 
dependent:  and  $2,500  per  year  in  lieu  of 
tuition  and  fees. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  High  scholastic 
attainment:  intention  to  remain  In  nuclear 
field;  acceptance  of  conditions  of  appoint- 
ment; willingness  to  attend  participating 
university;   and  a  loyalty  determination. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Former  fellows 
are  required  to  submit  addresses  for  five 
years  following  termination. 

Washington  Contact:  Dr.  A.  W.  Zlegler, 
Chief,  University  Relations  Branch,  Division 
of  Nuclear  Education  and  Training,  US. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Washington, 
D.C.  20545.  Telephone:  654-7722  (AC  301). 

Local  Contact:  Fellowship  Office  Oak 
Ridge  Associated  Universities.  Oak  Rldge. 
Tennessee  37830.  Telephone  483-4645  (AC 
615). 

Application  Deadlines:  First  week  of 
January, 

Approval  Disapproval  Time,-  About  100 
days. 

Reworking  Time:  Incomplete  Information 
is  called  to  attention  of  applicant  promptly. 
Related   Programs:  Fellowships  in   Radio- 
logical Health  (U.S.  Public  Health  Service). 

NO.    14.E  —  L,\BORATORy    GRADUATE    FELLOWSHIPS 

Authorizing  Statute:  Atomic  Energy  Act, 
r.s  amended  (Section  31  of  P.L.  83-703,  68 
btat,  919). 

Administrator:  Dr.  Russell  S.  Poor.  Direc- 
tor. Division  of  Nuclear  Education  and 
Training.  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
Washington,  DC.  20545. 
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Nature  of  Pro-am:  Fellowships  ar« 
warded  to  graduate  students  working  on  the 
MS  thesis  or  PhD.  dissertation,  enabling 
them  to  perform  necessary  research  for  the 
degree  at  an  ABC  laboratory,  using  lU 
specialized  equipment:  laboratory  supervisor 
serves  as  member  of  university's  examining 
committee  for  the  student's  degree. 

Eligibtlity:  Graduate  students  working  to- 
ward the  M.S.  or  Ph.D.  degree  In  some  area 
of  nuclear  science  and  engineering. 

Available   Asaistance:    Fellowship   support. 

Uar  Restrictions:  Stipends  and  dependency 
allowances  are  paid  to  the  student;  tuition 
and  fees  are  paid  to  the  university. 

Appropriations  Sought:  FY   1909,  tOSCOOO. 

Past  Appropriations:  FY  1968.  »660.000; 
FY  19«7.  t633.000:  FY  19««,  »608,000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  Amounts  obligated 
are  substantially  the  same  as  appropriations. 

Average  AssUtance:  Stipends  are  •a.eoo  or 
$3,800  per  calendar  year;  $500  per  dependent; 
tuition  and  fees  are  established  by  the 
university. 

Asaistance  Prerequisites :  Graduate  student 
interested  in  performing  M.S.  and  PhJ>.  re- 
search at  AEC  laboratory;  scholastic  record 
above  average:  likelihood  of  remaining  In 
nuclear  Held;  mutual  agreement  on  research 
problem  between  laboratory,  university,  and 
.vppllcant;   and  loyalty  determination. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Evaluation  re- 
ports are  prepared  by  contractors  administer- 
ing the  program,  listed  below  under  Local 
Contact. 

Washington  Contact:  Dr.  A.  W.  Zlegler. 
Chief.  University  Relations  Branch.  Division 
of  Nuclear  Education,  and  Training.  U.S. 
.\tomlc  Energy  Commission.  Washington. 
DC.   20545.   Telephone:    654-7722    (AC   301). 

Local  Contact:  (at  Oak  Ridge  Associated 
Universities.  P.O  Box  117.  Oak  Ridge.  Ten- 
nessee 37830.  (b)  Associated  Midwestern 
Universities.  PO.  Box  307.  Argonne.  IlUnoU 
60439.  (c)  Associated  Western  Universities, 
68  S.  Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah  84101. 
(d)  University  of  Rochester.  Atomic  Energy 
Project.  PO.  Box  287.  Station  3.  Rochester. 
New  York  14620.  (e)  Graduate  Center  of  the 
University  of  Washington.  1112  Lee  Boule- 
vard East.  Richland.  Washington  99353. 

Application  Deadlines:  Usually   none. 

Related  Programs:  None. 

NO.      14.10 AkC     POSTDOCTOIIAL     FELLOWSHIF* 

Authorising  Statute:  Atomic  Energy  Act. 
as  amended  (Section  31  of  PL.  83-703.  68 
Stat.  919). 

Administrator:  Dr.  Russell  S.  Poor.  Direc- 
tor. Division  of  Nuclear  Education  and 
Training.  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Com  ml  Ml  on. 
Washington.  DC.  20545. 

Nature  of  Program:  Fellowships  are 
awarded  to  encourage  scientists  and  engi- 
neers to  undertake  additional  training  in 
nuclear  research.  Applicants  planning  to  en- 
ter the  teaching  profession  receive  preferen- 
tial consideration. 

Eligtbility:  Scientists  and  engineers  with 
doctoral  degree  or  equivalent. 

Available  Assistance:  Fellowship  support 
for  a   maximum  of  24  months. 

Use  Restrictions:  Stipends  and  travel. 

Appropriations  Sought:  FY  1969,  $350,000. 

Past  Appropriations:  FY  1968.  $300,000; 
FY  1967.  $265,000:  FY  1966.  $188,000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  Amount*  obligated 
are  substantially  the  same  as  appropriations. 

Average  Assistance:  Stipends  per  year.  $9.- 
000:  travel  $1,000  In  total. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  High  scholastic 
attainment:  ability  to  do  capable  research; 
references  and  trau3cnpts:  prior  acceptance 
by  organization  at  which  tenure  will  be  held 
(university.  AEC  laboratory.  Foundation, 
etc.);  plan  for  research  relevant  to  Interests 
of  AEC;   and  a  loyalty  determination. 

Postgrant  requirements:  Reports  are 
required  from  fellow  and  organization  at 
which  he  holds  tenure. 

Washington  Contact:  Dr.  A.  W.  Zlegler. 
Chief.  University  Relation*  Branch,  Dlvlaion 


of  Nuclear  Education  and  Training.  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Washington. 
DC    20546    Telephone;  664-7732  (AC  301). 

Local  Contact:  None. 

Application  Deadlines:  March   15. 

Approval '  Disapproval  Time:  30  days  after 
March  15. 

Related   Programs:    None. 

NO.     14.11 — BEUCAaCH     SUPPOBT    FOB    BASIC 
aCBKABCH     IN    THB    PHYSICAL    SCIBNCBS 

Authorizing  Statute:  Atomic  Energy  Act. 
as  amended  (Section  3)  of  P.L.  83-703.  68 
Stat    919) 

Administrator :  Dr.  Paul  W.  McDaniel.  Di- 
rector, Division  of  Research.  U.  S  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  Washington,  DC.  20545. 

Nature  of  Program:  As  one  means  of  fos- 
tering basic  research  In  the  physical  sciences. 
Investigations  are  supported  at  institutions 
other  than  AEC's  own  national  laboratories 
and  other  major  research  center*. 

Eli0bility:  Individual  scientist  serving 
the  principal  Investigator  In  accordance  with 
a  research  proposal  submitted  by  the  uni- 
versity, other  not-for-pront  Institution,  or 
industrial  laboratory  where  the  research 
would  be  performed. 

Available  Assistance:  Financial  support  In 
accordance  with  contract  terms. 

Use  Restrictions:  Salaries  and  wages,  sup- 
plies and  materials,  equipment,  travel,  over- 
head, etc. 

Appropriations  Sought:  FY  1969,  approxi- 
mately $04,633,000 

Past  Appropriations:  FY  1968.  $61,991,000; 
FY   1967.  $58,762,000;   FY   1966.  $54,760,000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  Amounts  obligated 
are  sutwtantlally  the  same  as  appropriations. 

Average  Assistance:  about  $130,000. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Must  submit  pro- 
posal described  In  "Guide  for  the  Submis- 
sion of  Research  Proposals." 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Contract  usually 
specifies  an  anual  report  and  a  ftnal  report. 

Washington  Contact:  Dr.  Paul  W.  Mc- 
Daniel. Director.  Division  of  Research.  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Washington, 
DC.   20545.   Telephone:    973-5565    (AC  301). 

Local  Contact:  Contracts  Office  at  any  of 
nine  AEC  Operations  Offices  listed  on  p.  23  of 
"Guide  for  the  Submission  of  Research  Pro- 
posals." Proposals  are  evaluated  at  Head- 
quarters. 

Application  Deadlines:  Sone. 

Approval ' Disapproval  Time:  3  to  6  months. 

Reworking  Time:  Additional  Information 
may  be  requested  at  any  time. 

Related  Programs:  None. 

NO.    14.12 BESkABCH   SUPPOBT  IN   THB   BIOLOGI- 
CAL,  MEDICAL.   AND  UfVIBONMEIfTAL  SCIBNCXa 

Authorizing  Statute:  The  Atomic  Energy 
Act.  as  amended  (Section  31  of  PL.  83-703. 
68  SUt.  919). 

Administrator:  Dr.  John  R.  Totter.  Direc- 
tor. Division  of  Biology  and  Medicine.  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Washington. 
D.C.  20545. 

Nature  of  Program:  As  one  means  of  foster- 
ing biomedical  research,  investigations  are 
supported  at  Institutions  other  than  AEC's 
own  laboratories. 

Eligibility:  Individual  scientist  serving  as 
the  principal  investigator  In  accordance  with 
a  research  proposal  submitted  by  the  univer- 
sity, hospital,  or  other  not-for-profit  institu- 
tion where  the  research  would  be  performed. 

Available  Assistance:  Financial  support  in 
accordance  with  contract  terms. 

Use  Restrictions:  Salaries  and  wages,  sup- 
plies and  materials,  equipment,  travel,  over- 
head, etc. 

Appropriations  Sought:  FY  1969.  approxi- 
mately $25,174,000. 

Past  Appropriations:  FY  1968.  $24,425,000; 
FY  1967.  $24,312,000;  FY  1966.  $33,653,000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  Amounts  obligated 
are  substantially  the  same  as  appropriations. 

Average  Assistance:  About  $35,000. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Must  submit  pro- 
posal described  In  "Guide  for  the  Submission 
of  Research  Proposals." 


Postgrant  Requirements:  Contract  itsually 
specifies  an  annual  report  and  a  final  report. 

Washington  Contact:  Dr.  John  R.  Totter. 
Director.  Division  of  Biology  and  Medicine, 
US.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  30645.  Telephone:  973-3208  (AC 
301). 

Local  Contact:  Contracts  Office  at  any  of 
nine  AEC  Operations  Offices  listed  on  page  23 
of  "Guide  for  Submission  of  Research  Pro- 
posals." Proposals  are  evaluated  at  Head- 
quarters. 

Application  Deadlines:  None. 

Approval '  Disapproval  Time:  About  3 
months. 

Reworking  Time:  Information  may  be  re- 
quested at  any  time. 

Related  Programs:  None. 

NO.  14.13 — NtTCLEAB  8CIBNCB  DEM ONSTBATIONS 
AND  CXRIBrTS,  HIOH  SCHOOL  LECTtniB  DEM- 
ONSTBATIONS 

Authorizing  Statute:  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954.  as  amended  (PX..  83-703.  68  Stat.  919). 

Administrator:  Mr.  Edward  J.  Brunenkant. 
Director.  Division  of  Technical  Information, 
US  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Washington, 
DC  20545. 

Nature  of  Program:  Traveling  lecture- 
demonstration  units  of  "This  Atomic  World  " 
tour  the  country  to  Inform  secondary  school 
students  about  nuclear  energy  and  to  stimu- 
late their  Interest  in  scientific  careers.  A  40- 
minute  presentation  Is  made  to  the  entire 
student  body  followed  by  specialized  lecture- 
demonstrations.  The  aim  is  to  reach  every 
secondary  school  student  at  least  once  In  his 
school  career.  The  program  is  operated  for 
AEC  by  Oak  Ridge  Associated  Universities 
Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee. 

Eli0bility:  Secondary  schools  are  eligible. 

Available  Assistance:  Educational  assist- 
ance to  science  students  In  the  form  of  spe- 
cialized technical  information  and  scientific 
Instruction. 

Use  Restrictions:  Salaries,  supplies  and 
materials,  equipment,  travel,  etc. 

Appropriations  Sought:  FY  1969.  $413,000 

Past  Appropriations:  FY  1968.  $396,000;  FY 
1967.  $386,000;   FY   1966,  $323,000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  Amounts  obligated 
are  substantially  the  same  as  appropriations 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Schedules  for 
mobile-unit  visits  are  established  on  the 
basis  of  geographical  considerations  and  the 
number  of  students  available  at  each  stop. 
Schools  are  required  to  provide  appropriate 
presentation  facilities  and  "logistics"  support 

Postgrant  Requirements:  The  school  prin- 
cipal is  asked  to  complete  a  brief  question- 
naire evaluating  the  visit. 

Washington  Contact:  Mr.  Charles  W 
Pelzer.  Assistant  Director  for  Exhibits,  Divi- 
sion of  Technical  Information,  U.S.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  Washington.  D.C.  20545 
Telephone:   654-7722.  Ext.  264   (AC  301). 

Local  Contact:  None. 

Application  Deadlines:  None. 

Approval ' Disapproval  Time:  All  applicants 
are  notified  within  one  week  of  receipt  oi 
their  application  that  a  mobile  unit  will  visit 
their  school  the  next  time  one  Is  in  their 
area.  They  are  advised  this  may  be  one  to 
four  years,  since  the  number  of  units  i.s 
limited  and  program  schedule  provides  for 
students  viewing  "This  Atomic  World"  only 
once  during  secondary  school  career. 

Related  Programs:  NASA  has  a  similar 
traveling  demonstration  program  dealing 
with  space  activities. 

NO.  14.14 AEC  SUMMER  COLLEGE  INTERN 

PROGRAM 

Authorizing  Statute:  Atomic  Energy  Act 
as  amended  (Section  161  of  PL.  87-703,  68 
Stat.  919). 

Administrator:  Mr.  Donald  E.  Bostock.  Di- 
rector, Division  of  Personnel,  U.S.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  Wasbingtx>n,  D.C.  20545. 

Nature  of  Program:  Summer  employment 
Is  offered  to  promising  college  students  in 
order  to  attract  them  to  career  in  the  public 
service,  with  the  anticipation  of  the  indi- 
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vldual  becoming  a  future  candidate  for  per- 
manent employment. 

Eligibility:  Students  who  have  completed 
three  years  of  college. 

Available  Assistance:  Temporary  employ- 
ment, not  to  exceed  90  days. 

Use  Restrictions:  Salaries. 

Appropriations  Sought:  FY    1969,  $72,000. 

Past  Appropriations:  FY  1968.  $77,000;  FY 
1967.  $79,000:  FY  1966.  Bbout  $11,000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  Amounts  obligated 
are  substantially  the  same  as  appropriations. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Completion  of 
third  year  of  college  by  summer:  scholastic 
average  of  B  or  better;  training  In  the  dls- 
ripUnes  from  which  AEC  recruits  recent  col- 
lege  graduates  for  permanent  employment. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  None. 

Washington  Contact:  Mr.  E.  E.  Hamilton, 
Coordinator  of  Recruitment,  Division  of  Per- 
sonnel, U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
Washington,  DC.  20549  Telephone:  973-4091 
(AC  301). 

Local  Contact:  For  the  closest  to  Delaware: 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Doria,  Director.  O&P  Dlv., 
USAEC,  P.O.  Box  109,  West  Mifflin.  Pennsyl- 
vania 15122. 

Application  Deadlines:  March  1. 

Approval/ Disapproval  Time:  4  weeks. 

Reworking  Time:  1  week. 

Related  Programs:  None. 

NO.   14.15 TRAINING  ASSISTANCE  TO  STATES  AND 

LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS  IN  RADIATION  CONTROL 

Authorizing  Statute:  Section  274  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  Of  1954.  as  amended 
(Public  Law  86-373).  The  statute  authorizes 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  enter  Into 
.^greement8  with  the  Governor  of  any  state 
providing  for  discontinuance  of  regulatory 
:tuthortty  of  the  Commission  and  the  as- 
sumption of  such  authority  by  the  State 
w-ith  respect  to  radioisotopes,  uranium, 
thorltim.  and  less  than  critical  quantities  of 
fissionable  materials.  The  statute  also  au- 
thorizes the  Commission  to  provide  train- 
ing, with  or  without  charge,  to  employees  of 
any  state  or  political  subdivision  thereof. 

i4dTntnistrator;  Mr.  Eber  R.  Price.  Director. 
of  State  and  Licensee  Relations,  United 
Suates  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20545. 

Nature  of  Program:  The  purpose  of  this 
training  program  is  to  provide  specialized 
training  for  state  regulatory  personnel  in  the 
areas  of  health  physics,  radiation  safety, 
licensing  |K>llcles  and  practices,  and  inspec- 
tion practices  and  techniques.  The  objective 
is  to  assure  availability  to  the  states  of  ade- 
quate personnel  resources  for  their  regula- 
tory programs  for  radioactive  materials. 

Eligibility:  State  and  local  government 
agencies  that  are,  or  will  be,  responsible  for 
administering  radiation  control  programs 
under  an  agreement  with  the  Commission  as 
stated  above. 

Available  Assistance:  Training  courses  are 
provided  at  no  cost  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ment personnel.  These  courses  Include: 

a.  A  ten-week  course  In  health  physics  and 
radiation  protection,  presented  at  Oak  Ridge, 
Tennessee,  includes  classroom  lectures,  lab- 
oratory exercises  and  field  trips  designed  to 
provide.  In  depth,  formal  training  in  health 
physics  and  radiation  safety. 

b.  A  three- week  practical  health  physics 
course  is  presented  at  Oak  Ridge  to  furnish 
field  and  laboratory  exercises  on  the  practical 
applications  of  health  physics  to  persons  who 
b.ave  had  some  formal  training  in  health 
l>hyslcs  theory  and/or  limited  experience  in 
liealth  physics  practice. 

c.  Topical  courses  on  the  radiation  safety 
.ispects  of  specialized  fields  of  use  of  radio- 
active materials,  such  as  industrial,  medical, 
educational  and  research,  are  presented  on  a 
regional  basis. 

d.  A  three-week  orientation  in  regulatory 
iiractlces  and  proceduers  Is  presented  at  AEC 
Headquarters. 


e.  Orientation  in  compliance  Inspection 
practices  and  procedures  Is  presented  at  ABC 
field  offices. 

Upon  request,  participating  states  are  re- 
imbursed by  AEC  for  out-of-state  travel  and 
per  diem  costs  Incurred  by  personnel  attend- 
ing these  covirses. 

Appropriations  Sought:  For  FY  1969.  Op- 
erating $160,000  I  Equipment  $30,000  = 
$190,000  Total. 

Past     Appropriations:  FY  1968,  Operating 
$195,000:     FY    1967.    Operating    $165,000 
$195,000;      FY     1967,     Operating     $165,000  ' 
Equipment  $30,000  -  Total  $195,000;  FY  1966 
Operating  $160,000    t    Equipment  $45,000   -- 
Total   $205,000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  FY  1968,  $78,000 
(through  February  1968):  FY  1967,  Operat- 
ing $100,541  (actual)  (  Equipment  $0 
(actual)  -  Total  $100,541;  FY  1966,  Oper- 
ating $119,512  (actual)  ~  Equipment  $24,- 
094  (actual)    -   Total  $143,606. 

i4rerasre  Assiatance:  There  are  no  grants  or 
loans.  The  training  courses  are  given  by  AEC 
or  Its  contractors  at  AEC  cost. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Prerequisites  lor 
the  training  courses  are: 

a.  Participants  must  be  employees  of  a 
state  or  local  government  agency;  have,  or 
are  preparing  to  assume,  regulatory  respon- 
sibilities for  protection  of  public  health  with 
respect  to  radiation  and  radioactive  ma- 
terials. 

b.  Participants  must  have  academic  train- 
ing and/or  experience  in  one  of  the  physical 
or  life  sciences  equivalent  to  a  >iachelors 
degree. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  There  are  none. 

H^as/iinfffon  Contact:  The  state  or  local 
agency  should  contact  Mr.  Eber  R.  Price, 
Director.  Division  of  States  and  Licensee  Re- 
lations. U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C.  20545.  Telephone:  301- 
654-9055. 

Local  Contact:  Participants  In  the  courses 
are  designated  by  the  agency  responsible  for 
the  state  radiation  control  program;  in  most 
states  this  is  the  State  Department  of  Health. 

Application  Deadlines:  Applications  are 
requested  at  least  one  month  prior  to  the 
commencing  of  a  course. 

Approval/ Disapproval  Time:  1  or  2  weeks. 

Reuorking  Time:  Within  1  week  of  receipt 
of  application. 

Related  Programs:  Under  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act.  the  AEC  Is  responsible  for  regulat- 
ing the  uses  of  nuclear  materials  (radioiso- 
topes, uranium,  thorium,  and  fissionable 
materials)  and  nuclear  facilities  (e.g.,  nu- 
clear reactors  and  nuclear  fuel  reprocessing 
plants).  Under  Section  274,  the  Commission 
Is  authorized  to  transfer  certain  of  this  au- 
thority (viz:  regulation  of  domestic  uses  of 
nuclear  materials),  to  Interested  states  on  a 
state-by-state  basis.  The  related  program, 
therefore,  is  the  regulatory  program  of  the 
Commission.  The  U.S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice provides  training  courses  for  state  i>er- 
sonnel  in  the  radiation  safety  aspects  of  uses 
of  radiation  sources,  primarily  X-ray  ma- 
chines, which  are  not  regulated  by  AEC. 

Civn.  Service  Commission   (No.  15) 

NO.     15.1 THE     PRESIDENT'S     YOUTH     OPPORTU- 
NITY   CAMPAIGN 

The  President's  Youth  Opportunity  Cam- 
paign, first  Initiated  in  August,  1965,  as  the 
Back-to-School  Drive,  encourages  public  and 
private  employers  to  provide  part-time  em- 
ployment for  youths  between  the  ages  of  16 
and  22  who  need  financial  assistance  in  order 
to  remain  in  school.  This  program  has  t>een 
conducted  each  year  since  it  was  first  initi- 
ated and  was  further  emphasized  in  a  Pres- 
idential proclamation,  dated  August  25.  1967. 

To  qualify  for  an  appointment  in  a  Fed- 
eral agency,  a  student  must  maintain  an  ac- 
ceptable academic  standing  in  a  secondary 
school  or  institution  of  higher  learning  and 


must  demonstrate  that  Income  from  employ- 
ment is  needed  to  remain  In  school. 

The  President's  Stay-in-School  Campaign 
is  not  a  grant  program.  Students  employed 
may  work  up  to  16  hours  per  week  during 
the  School  year  and  up  to  40  hours  per  week 
during  vacation  periods,  either  during  the 
school  ye:ir  or  during  the  summer  vacation 
period.  The  regular  rate  of  pay  is  fixed  ))y 
the  head  of  the  employing  agency  on  the 
basis  of  duties  as.signed  and  expected  level 
of  performance.  In  no  Instances,  however,  is 
the  student  paid  less  than  the  minimum 
wage  rates  authorized  In  the  Fair  Labor 
Standiirds  Amendments  of  1966  or  at  a  mu- 
nicipal (>r  State  minimum  wage  rate,  if  that 
is  higher. 

Student-s  are  eligible  for  .ippointmcnt  at 
any  time  during  the  school  year  except  for 
the  period  May  13  through  September  30. 
However,  youths  already  participating  under 
the  program  moy  continue  to  v.-ork  through 
the  summer  employment  period.  .Students 
Interested  in  participating  In  this  program 
should  register  with  local  offices  of  the  Stale 
Employment  Service  and  their  high  school  or 
college  counselors.  Additional  information 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Interagency 
Boards  of  Examiners  and  regional  offices  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission.  Federal  agen- 
cies participating  in  this  program  use  as  a 
primary  referral  source  local  offices  of  the 
State  Employment  Service. 

NO.    15.2 — VETERAN  I'REFERENCE  IN  THE  FEDFRAL 
CIVIL     SERVICE 

Nature  of  Program:  The  Veterans  Program 
under  the  Federal  Merit  System,  its  admin- 
istered by  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  has 
three  principal  elements.  A.  Benefits  author- 
ized by  the  Veterans  Preference  Act  of  1944 
.IS  implemented  by  Civil  Service  regulations: 
(1)  5-polnt  ,ind  10-point  preference  In  Civil 
Service  examinations.  (2)  preference  in  ap- 
pointments made  from  Civil  Service  lists 
of  eliglbles,  (3)  reopening  of  closed  ex- 
aminations. (4)  credit  for  military  service. 
(5)  Jobs  reserved  for  veterans  only  as  long  as 
their  ranks  supply  enough  candidates.  (6) 
Job  retention  preference,  and  (7)  waiver  of 
certain  requirements  relating  to  physical 
standards,  members  of  family,  etc.  B.  Reem- 
plojTnent  rights:  (1)  Nontemporary  employ- 
ees of  the  Federal  government  who  go  on 
active  duty  in  the  Armed  Forces  are  entitled 
to  return  to  their  former  position  or  posi- 
tions of  like  seniority,  status  and  pay.  (2) 
Appeals  on  reemployment  may  be  made  in 
writing  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  office 
having  examining  Jurisdiction  in  the  geo- 
graphic area  where  the  position  is  located. 
C.  Transitional  Appointments  authorized  un- 
der Executive  Order  11397:  (1)  combines 
work  and  study,  (2)  Vietnam  era  veterans 
have  one  year  of  eligibility  to  receive  such 
an  appointment,  (3)  for  those  veterans  with 
less  than  one  year  of  education  beyond  high 
school,  and  (4)  veteran  agrees  to  go  to  school 
while  employed,  either  full-time  or  part- 
time. 

Contact:  For  information,  advice  and  as- 
sistance :  ( 1 )  Interagency  Board  of  U.S.  Civil 
Ser\'ice  Examiners.  (2)  CSC  Regional  Offices. 
(3)  Career  Service  Division  In  CSC  Central 
Office,  and  (4)  U.S.  Veterans  Assistance 
Centers. 

United  States  Commission  On  Civn.  Rights 
(No.  16) 

NO.       16.1 CLEARINGHOUSE      SERVICES      OP      THE 

UNrrED  STATES  COMMISSION  ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

>luf/iort.-m(7  statute:  The  authorizing 
statute  Is  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957.  as 
amended. 

Administrator:  The  program  is  adminis- 
tered principally  by  the  Field  Services  Di- 
vision of  this  agency.  Other  units  involved 
in  carrying  out  the  program  are  the  Infor- 
mation Office,  the  Technical  Information 
Center,  and  the  Office  of  Federal  Programs. 
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Sature  of  Prof^ram:  The  Coonmlsalon's 
ClenrlnghouM  Services  cover  a  variety  of 
actlvltlee.  some  of  which  Involve  Informal 
relatlonahlpe  with  other  Federal  agencies — 
which  would  not  Involve  the  public — and 
others  of  which  Involve  conferences  and 
meetings  to  which  the  public  is  invited.  As 
an  example  of  the  former,  the  Commission 
maintains  active  liaison  with  Federal  agen- 
cies having  civil  rlghU  responsibilities.  The 
principal  purpose  of  these  activities  Is  to 
work  informally  with  the  agencies  to  assure 
full  compliance  with  civil  rights  laws  and 
regulations  An  example  of  the  latter  la  the 
Commission's  National  Conference  on  Equal 
Educational  Opportunity  In  Americas  Cities, 
which  was  held  last  November  ThU  confer- 
ence involved  more  than  1.000  persons  from 
across  the  country— educators,  business  and 
labor  leaders,  civil  rights  spokesman,  repre- 
sentatives of  civic  organizations  and  govern- 
ment officials — who  have  an  interest  and 
concern  In  meeting  the  problems  of  provid- 
ing quality,  desegregated  education  to  all 
school  children.  The  Commission  also  Issues 
clearinghouse  publlcatloia  to  provide  infor- 
nuitlon  to  the  public  on  important  civil  rights 
Issues  In  addition,  the  Commissions  State 
Advisory  Committees  hold  frequent  meet- 
ings for  such  purposes  as  acquiring  Infor- 
mation &nd  disseminating  information  to  the 
public.  ■ 

Eligibility:  The  beneflu  of  thU  program 
are  available  to  the  public. 

Appropriations  Sought:  Appropriations  are 
requested  In  terms  of  the  agency's  total  pro- 
gram and  broken  down  by  object  class,  such 
«•  personnel  costs,  travel,  etc.  Our  estimate. 
however.  Is  that  expenditures  for  the  Clear- 
inghouse Services  program  during  FT  1969 
will  amount  to  $1,164,000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  1968.  $1,121,000  (esti- 
mated); 1967,  $769,000  (actual);  1966,  $594.- 
000  (actual). 

Washington  Contact:  Mr.  Samuel  J.  Sim- 
mons. Director.  Field  Serrtces  Division.  US. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights.  801  19th  Street. 
NW.  Washington.  DC.  20425. 

Local  Contact:  The  Commission  maintains 
field  offices  In  the  following  cities:  Chicago. 
Illinois:  Memphis.  Tennessee;  and  Los  An- 
geles, California.  The  persons  to  contact  In 
these  offices  are  as  follows : 

Mr.  John  L  McKnlght.  Director.  Midwest 
Field  Office.  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 
219  South  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago.  Illinois. 
60604. 

Mr.  Jacques  Wllmore.  Director.  Southern 
Field  Office.  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 
167  North  Main  Street,  Memphis,  Tennessee 
38103: 

Mr.  Philip  Montez.  Director.  Western  Pro- 
gram. U.S.  Commission  on  ClvU  Rights.  312 
North  Spring  Street,  Los  Angeles,  California 
90012. 

Related  Programs:  The  Clearinghouse  pro- 
gram Is  an  Integral  piart  of  the  agency's  over- 
all fact  gathering  and  fact  dissemination 
program.  Other  agency  activities  consist  of 
bearing*.  Investigations,  studies,  and  reports. 

Commission  on  Whitz  House  Pixlows 
(No.  16.100) 

NO.    16.100— commission   ON    WHITC   HOCSX 
rZLLOWS 

Authorizing  Statute:  Executive  Order 
11183   (Oct.  3.   1964). 

Administrator:  Thomas  W.  Carr.  director. 

Nature  of  Program:  The  purpose  Is  to  give 
a  select  group  of  young  people  a  high-level 
view  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Eligibility:  Individual. 

Available  Assistance:  No  "assistance"  Is 
available. 

Approprlationa  Sought:  We  have  no  sepa- 
rate appropriation;  Fellows  salarlea  paid  by 
respective  agencies. 

Past  Appropriations:  See  above. 

Assistartce  Prerequisites:  Individuals  to  be 
between  23  and  36,  VS.  citizens,  college  grad- 
uates. azKl  not  career  civil  employees  of  the 
U.S.  Oovemment. 


Washington  Contaet:  Stephen  P.  Strick- 
land. Aaso.  Dlr .  Commlaslon  on  White  House 
Fellows.  The  White  House,  phone:  20a-38»- 
1613. 

Local  Contact:  Non«. 

Application  Deadlines:  Jan.  8  of  emeh  year. 

Approtal/ Disapproi^al  Time:  Regional  se- 
lections In  March,  final  selections  in  May  of 
each  year. 

Related  Programs:  None. 

E«)(-\L    Emplotment   OppoBTUNrrr   Commis- 
sion  (Nd.  17) 

no     17   1— .\SSiaTANCC  TO  STAT*  AND   LOCAl   TAW 
EMPLOTMENT   AGENCIES 

Authorizing  Statute:  The  authority  Is  Sec- 
tion 709(b)   of  the  Civil  RlghU  Act  of  1964. 

Administrator:  Peter  Robertson.  Acting  Di- 
rector. Department  of  State  and  Local  Liai- 
son. Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission. 

Nature  of  Program:  Grants  are  awarded 
state  and  local  fair  employment  agencies 
which  wish  to  imdertake  a  specific  project 
designed  to  eliminate  discrimination  In  em- 
ployment through  the  use  of  affirmative  tech- 
niques. 

Eligibility:  Only  official  fair  employment 
agencies  of  state  or  local  governments  are 
eligible. 

Available  Assistance:  Assistance  Is  In  the 
form  of  a  grant  sufficient  to  finance  the  pro- 
gram for  one  year. 

U.ie  Restrictions:  Funds  are  spent  for  sal- 
aries of  necessary  personnel,  travel  and  other 
expenses  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Appropriation  Sought:  $800,000. 

Past  Appropriations:  Fiscal  year  1968,  $700.- 
000;  Fiscal  year  1967,  $700,000. 

Average  Assistance:  Average  grant  was  $14,- 
041  In  Fiscal  year  1967. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Applicamt  must 
be  an  eligible  agency,  must  file  application 
by  designated  deadline,  and  must  develop  a 
program  which  meets  the  criteria  and  objec- 
tives laid  down  by  the  Commission  In  ita 
guidelines. 

Post-grant  Requirements:  The  Commission 
requires  periodic  Interim  reporu  plus  a  final 
report.  Individual  projects  are  evaluated  both 
by  the  recipient  commission.  In  Its  final  re- 
port, and  by  the  EEOC. 

Washington  Contact:  Questions  should  be 
addressed  to  Peter  Robertson.  Acting  Director. 
Department  of  State  and  Local  Liaison.  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission,  1800 
a  Street.  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20606.  Tele- 
phone:  Area  Code  202-343-9101. 

Application  Deadlines:  Application  dead- 
line for  fiscal  year  1968  grants  was  March  15, 
1968.  Deadline  for  fiscal  year  1969  program 
has  not  yet  been  established,  but  eligible 
agencies  will  be  notified  of  that  date  later 
in  the  year. 

Approval/ Disapproval  Time:  Average 
elapsed  time  In  fiscal  year  1967  was  133  days. 
The  Commission  anticipates  a  reduction  In 
this  Interval  during  1968  to  89  days. 

Reworking  Time:  Reworking  is  completed 
prior  to  Commlaslon  approval. 

Related  Programs:  There  are  none  at  pres- 
ent. 

Feoekal  Mediation  and  Conciuation  Sesvicb 

(No.   18) 

NO.    18.1 — mediation  ano  pbevention  op 

labor-management    DISPtTTES 

Authorizing  Statute:  PL.  80-101. 

Administrator :  William  E.  Slmkln.  Direc- 
tor. Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Serv- 
ice. Washington.  DC.  20427. 

Nature  of  Program:  To  avoid  or  minimize 
work  stoppages  in  Industries  Involved  In  In- 
terstate commerce.  Professional  Mediator  as- 
sistance Is  proffered  ( or  requested )  when 
parties  are  unable  to  reach  agreement. 

Eligibility:  Any  domestic  company  or  labor 
union  in  industries  engaged  In  interstate 
commerce  except  railroads  and  airlines. 


Available  Astiatanee:  Profeasional  media- 
tion advice  and  guidance. 

Use  Restrictions:  As  determined  by  the  Di- 
rector. 

Appropriations  Sought:  FT  1969,  $8,090,000 

Past  Appropriations:  FT  1968,  $7,210,000; 
FT  1967.  $6,725,000;  FT  1966.  $6,334,000. 

General  Services  Administration   (No.  19) 

NO.    19  t — payments   to   SMALL   LEAD   AND  ZINC 
MINES 

Authorizing  Statute:  P.L.  87-347,  as 
amended;  75  SUt.  766-768.  as  amended;  30 
use.   684.   686. 

Administrator:  Commissioner,  Property 
Management  and  Disposal  Service,  Gener^ii 
Services  Administration.  Washington,  DC 
20405. 

Nature  of  Program:  This  program  provides 
for  limited  stabilization  payments  to  small 
domestic  producers  of  lead  and  zinc  ores  and 
concentrates  to  help  stabilize  the  mining  (( 
lead  and  zinc  by  such  producers  on  public 
Indian,  and  other  lands.  Payments  are  based 
upon  metal  content  on  newly  mined  lead  and 
zinc  ores  and  concentrates  produced  by  eli- 
gible producers.  They  are  fixed  at  stipulated 
percentages  of  the  difference  between  the 
base  price  of  14.5  cents  per  pound  and  the 
average  market  prices  of  lead  and  zinc  when 
lower  than  14.6  cents  for  the  month  in  whlcii 
sale  of  the  ore  or  concentrates  occurs. 

£lt^t>iltty.'  Any  Independent  domestic  pro- 
ducer of  lead  and/or  zinc  who  has  mined 
and  sold  lees  than  3,000  tons  of  lead  and  zinc 
combined  annually  since  1960  as  eligible  for 
payments. 

NO.  19.3 SALE  OP  PERSONAL  PROPERTT 

Authorizing  Statute:  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949,  63  Stat 
377.  as  amended. 

Administrator:  Mr.  Lawson  B.  Knott,  Jr, 
Administrator  of  General  Services. 

Nature  of  Program:  Selling  personal  prop- 
erty determined  either  to  be  surplus  or  to  be 
replaced  so  as  to  recover  as  much  of  the 
Government's  original  investment  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  reduce  storage  and  continued 
care  and  handling  cosu  for  such  property 

Eligibility:  Anyone  interested  In  buying  is 
eligible  to  submit  bids. 

Use  Restrictions:  Advertising  and  other 
sales  promotion  to  increase  competition  and 
proceeds. 

Washington  Contact:  Mr.  John  O.  Harlan. 
Jr.,  Commlsisoner,  Property  Management  and 
Disposal  Service,  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration. 18th  and  F  Streets,  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20405.  Telephone:  343-4352  (AC 
202). 

Local  Contact:  Mr.  Milton  C.  Markowitz. 
Regional  Director,  Property  Management  and 
Disposal  Service,  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration. 30  Church  Street.  New  Tork.  New 
Tork   10007.  Telephone:   264-2662   (AC  212) 

NO.    19.3 DISPOSAL  OP  SURPLUS  REAL  PROPERTT 

Authorizing  Statute:  40  U.S.C.  484  et  seq. 

Administrator:  Mr.  Lawson  B.  Knott,  Jr. 
Administrator   of   General   Services. 

Nature  of  Program:  Disposal  of  surplus 
real  property  by  sale  and  transfers  to  eligible 
local  governmental  units  for  public  purposes 
Including  health,  education,  park,  historic 
monument,  public  airport,  wildlife  conserva- 
tion, and  public  highways. 

Eligibility:  Anyone  interested  In  buying  is 
eligible  to  submit  bids  at  public  sales.  Local 
public  bodies  may  acquire  property  at  a 
monetary  discount  for  public  purposes. 

Available  Assistance:  Transfers  of  surplu> 
real  pro[>erty. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Local  public  body 
must  obtain  the  recommendation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
for  health  and  educational  uses;  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Department  of  Interior 
for  park,  historic  monument,  and  wildlife 
uses,  the  recommendation  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  for  airport  uses  and 
the  recommendation  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  for  pubUc  highway  purposes. 
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In  addition  GSA  must  determine  that  the 
proposed  dUposal  will  best  serve  the  overall 
interests  of  the  nation. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Post  conveyance 
reporting  and  evaluation  is  handled  by  the 
agencies  named  above  which  recommended 
the  propoesd  use. 

Washington  Contact:  Mr.  John  G.  Harlan, 
Jr.,  Commissioner,  Property  Management  and 
Disposal  Service,  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, IBth  and  F  Streets.  N.W..  Washington, 
DC.  20405,  Telephone:  343-4344. 

Local  Contact:  Mr.  Edward  V.  Kline.  Re- 
gional Administrator.  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration. 30  Church  Street.  New  York, 
New  York,  10007.  Telephone  264-2600  (AC 
212). 

NO.    19.4 DONATION   OF   FEDERAL   SfRPLUS   PER- 
SONAL    PROPERTY 

Authorising  Statute:  The  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949,  63 
Stat.  377,  as  amended. 

Administrator:  Mr.  Lawson  B.  Knott.  Jr., 
Administrator  of  General  Services. 

Nature  of  Program:  This  program  provides 
surplus  personal  property  for  educational, 
public  health,  civil  defense,  and  public  air- 
port purposes.  This  property  Is  no  longer 
needed  by  the  Federal  Government  and  may 
include  vehicles,  office  machines,  hardware, 
scientific  and  electronic  equipment,  machine 
tools,  and  many  other  Items. 

Eligibility:  Eligible  donees  are  listed  In  the 
Donation  pamphlet. 

Use  Restrictions:  Federal  surplus  personal 
property  only. 

Assistance  Prerequiiites:  Education  &  pub- 
lic health — Tax-supported  or  tax-exempt 
(determination  and  allocation  by  DHEW). 
Civil  defense — Established  by  or  pursuant  to 
State  law.  having  an  assigned  mission  in  ac- 
cordance with  Its  State- approved  plan  and 
meeting  all  State  eligibility  requirements 
(determination  by  DOD,  allocaUon  by 
DHEW).  Public  Airports — Property  donated 
to  any  State,  political  subdivision,  munici- 
pality, or  tax-supported  institution  for  use 
in  the  development.  Improvement,  opera- 
tion, or  maintenance  of  a  public  airport. 
(FAA  approval  required  for  property  and 
donee).  Service  Education  Activities — DOD 
determines  property  and  eligible  donees. 

Washington  Contact:  Mr.  John  G.  Har- 
lan, Jr..  Commissioner,  Property  Manage- 
ment and  Disposal  Service,  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  Washington.  D.C. 
20405.  Telephone:   343-4352   (AC  202). 

Local  Contact:  Mr.  Milton  C.  Markowitz. 
Regional  Director,  Property  Management 
and  Disposal  Service.  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration. 30  Church  Street.  New  York, 
New  York  10007.  Telephone:  264-2662  (AC 
212). 

Application  Deadlines:  Fifteen  calendar 
days  following  the  surplus  release  date. 

Approval/ Disapproval  Time:  Five  days. 

Reworking  Time:  Five  days. 

NO.    19.5 NATIONAL    HISTORICAL    SOURCES 

GRANT    PROGRAM 

Authorizing  Statute:  PS.  88-383  (44  U.S.C. 
393). 

Administrator:  National  Historical  Publi- 
cations Commission,  Room  100,  National 
Archives   Building.   Washington.   DC.   20408. 

Nature  of  Program:  The  objective  is  to  en- 
courage and  assist  In  the  publication  of  doc- 
umentary sources  significant  to  the  history 
of  the  United  States. 

Eligibility:  "Benefits"  does  not  correctly 
convey  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  this 
grant  program.  Grants  are  available  to  non- 
profit organizations  Buch  as  universities  and 
colleges,  state  and  local  government  agen- 
cies, libraries  and  historical  societies,  and 
Federal  government  agencies  which  possess 
\aluable  historical  documents  meeting  the 
definition  in  the  Item  above  and  which  are 
willing  to  share  them  with  other  institutions 
and  scholars  through  publication.  The  bene- 
ficiary is  the  entire  scholarly  world  instead 


of  any  part  of  it.  The  institution  receiving 
the  grant  often  itself  contributes  a  great 
deal  more  than  the  value  of  the  grant.  In 
other  words,  it  Joins  the  Government  in 
giving. 

Available  Assistance:  Financial,  to  help 
support  approved  projects;  and  professional 
and  technical  advice  and  assistance. 

Use  Restrictions:  To  help  support  collect- 
ing, editing,  and  publishing  activities  that 
are  above  and  beyond  the  normal  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  a  participating  nonprofit 
organization. 

Appropriation  Sought:  FY   1969.   $350,000. 
Past  Appropriations:  $350,000  has  been  ap- 
propriated in  each  of  four  fiscal  years.  1965- 
1968. 

Obligations    Incurred:    FY    1968.    $350,000; 
FY    1967,    $349,707.34:    FY    1966.    $359,952.81. 
Average  Assistance:  About  $12,500. 
Assistance  Prerequisites:  See  above. 
Postgrant    Requirements:    A    participating 
repository   must,    by   statutory    requirement, 
keep   records   and   make   them  available   for 
audit,    must  send   in   semi-annual   financial 
reports,  and  regular  and  special  substantive 
reports.  Also  the  project  must  supply  to  the 
Commission  office  a  copy  of  each  published 
volume  or  microfilm  pamphlet. 

Washington  Contact:  Dr.  Oliver  W  Holmes, 
Executive  Director,  National  Historical  Pub- 
lications Commission,  National  Archives 
Building,  Washington.  DC.  20408. 

Application  Deadlines:  There  are  none;  a 
project-  propwsal  may  be  submitted  at  any 
time. 

Approval/ Disapproval  Time:  Usually  2  and 
4  months,  depending  on  when  an  application 
is  received  in  relation  to  the  time  of  the 
next  Commission  meeting. 

Reworking  Time:  Project  proposals  receive 
prompt  attention  generally;  information  that 
is  lacking  or  unclear  is  requested  usually 
within  a  week  or  two  from  the  repository 
which  has  submitted  the  project  proposal. 
Related  Programs:  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities  may  support  the  publi- 
cation of  historical  source  materials. 

U.S.  Information  Agency  (No.  20) 

NO.     20.1 INTERNATIONAL     FAIRS     AND     EXHIBI- 
TIONS (SPECIAL  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITIONS) 


Authorizing  Statute:  Mutual  Educational 
and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961  (PL 
87-256 ) . 

Administrator:  Gerhard  J.  Drechsler.  Chief 
Exhibits  Division.  Information  Center  Serv- 
ice. USIA,  Washington.  D.C,  DU  3-3069. 

Nature  of  Program:  To  promote  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  objectives  by  presenting  exhibits 
abroad  at  priority  international  fairs  and  ex- 
positions, on  a  "solo"  basis  in  selected  cities 
under  cultural  exchange  agreements,  and  at 
other  locations  in  priority  areas.  Many  such 
exhibits,  especially  those  at  international 
trade  fairs,  include  products  and  equipment 
from  private  firms  which  tie  in  with  the  spe- 
cific theme  of  the  exhibit  and  which  are 
available  to  achieve  related  trade  promotion 
benefits. 

Eligibility:  U.S.  private  firms  and  indi- 
viduals in  general,  who  are  interested  in 
loaning  equipment  and  personnel  such  as 
technicians  which  relate  to  the  specific  theme 
of  the  exhibition. 

Available  Assistance:  The  Government  fur- 
nishes appropriate  exhibit  space  at  the  fair 
site,  certain  shipping  costs  and  related 
services. 

Use  Restrictions:  Funds  may  be  spent  pur- 
suant to  the  terms  of  the  Mutual  Educational 
and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961  for  the 
production  and  presentation  of  the  afore- 
mentioned exhibitions. 

Appropriations  Sought:  FY  1969.  $5,183,000, 
of  which  $428,000  is  in  foreign  currencies. 

Past    Appropriations:    FY    1968,    $2,434,000 

(includas  $387,000  FC);   FY  1967.  $2,334,800 

(includes  $350,000  FC);   FY   1966,  $3,287,000 

(includes  $154,000  FC). 

Obligations  Incurred:  FY  1968,  $2,612,749 


(includes  $331,773  PC);  FY  1967,  $3,691,842 
(includes  $396,875  FC);  FY  1966,  $3,611,356 
(Includes  $428,392  PC) . 

Washington    Contact:    See    Administrator. 

Related  Programs:  The  U.S.  Government 
Pavilion  for  the  1970  World's  Fair  at  Osaka, 
Japan,  is  being  organized  by  USIA's  Osaka 
World  Exhibition  Office  under  the  direction 
of  Mr  Howard  L.  Chernoff,  Acting  US  Com- 
missioner General,  Washington,  DC,  DU 
3-5115. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission  (No.  21) 
no.   21.1 — federal-sta-re  transportation  co- 

ciPERATIVE       economic       law        ENFORCEMENT 
AGREEMENTS 

Autliorising  Statute:  P.L.  89-170. 

Administrator  and  Contact:  Director. 
Bureau  of  Operations.  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  Washington,  DC.  20423. 

Nature  of  Program:  The  ICC  is  permitted 
to  enter  into  cooperative  agreements  with 
the  individual  states  to  enforce  economic 
regulations  concerning  highway  transporta- 
tion. 

Ill  the  past,  state  enforcement  agencies 
had  furnished  the  ICC  with  information 
gained  through  their  enforcement  activity 
of  che  Interstate  Commerce  Act  and  others. 
However,  the  ICC  was  prohibited  from  dis- 
closing information  uncovered  by  them 
showing  violations  of  the  states'  laws. 

The  terms  of  the  cooperative  agreements 
provide  for  an  exchange  of  Information  with 
the  states;  requests  for  each  other's  assis- 
tance: Joint  examination,  investigation,  or 
inspections;  and  Joint  administrative  activi- 
ties. 

The  Library  of  Congress   (No.  22) 

NO.    22.1 — BOOKS   FOR    THE    BLIND    AND 
PHYSICALLY     HANDICAPPED 

Autliorirsing  Statute:  P.L.  89-522,  JvUy  30, 
1966. 

Administrator :  Librarian  of  Congress.  Di- 
vision for  the  Blind  and  Physically  Handi- 
capped. 

Nature  of  Program:  To  provide  library  ma- 
terials, in  media  which  they  can  use,  to  in- 
dividuals who  cannot  read  or  use  ordinary 
printed  materials  because  of  physical  im- 
pairments. 

Eligibility:  Any  resident  of  this  country, 
its  territories  and  insular  possessions  who 
is  certified  by  competent  authority  as  un- 
able to  read  or  use  ordinary  printed  ma- 
terials because  of  physical  impairments.  Also 
any  American  citizen  temporarily  domiciled 
abroad  who  is  similarly  certified  as  eligible. 
Available  Assistance:  A  wide  selection  of 
books  and  periodicals  reproduced  in  braille, 
on  magnetic  tape  or  on  talking  book  records, 
on  free  loan.  Phonographs  for  the  records, 
on  free  loan.  Free  mailing  privilege  for  re- 
ceipt from  and  return  of  materials  to  lend- 
ing libraries  and  agencies.  Catalogs  and  other 
listings  of  available  works.  A  free  Informa- 
tion service  on  most  aspects  of  blindness  and 
physical  handicaps. 

Use  Restrictions:  For  acquiring  and  dis- 
tributing reading  materials  and  associated 
supplies.  To  improve  the  quality  and  use- 
fulness of  the  materials  offered.  To  train 
and  coordinate  volunteers  who  supplement 
the  resources  of  the  program.  To  inform 
interested  organizations  and  individuals 
about  the  available  services. 

Appropriations  Sought:  FY  1969.  $6,- 
668,000. 

Pa,st  Appropriations:  FY  1968,  $6,099,690; 
FY    1967,    $4,604,100;    FY    1966.    $2,675,000. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Must  be  certi- 
fied by  competent  authority  as  unable  to 
read  or  use  ordinary  printed  materials  be- 
cause of  physical  limitations. 

Wasliington  Contact:  Robert  S.  Bray, 
Chief.  Division  for  the  Blind  and  Physically 
Handicapped.  Library  of  Congress.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20542.  Telephone  number:  202- 
882-5500. 
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Lorai  Contact-  Read  of  the  State  Library 
Agency  Ln  each  state,  territory  or  pooaeoalon. 

Application   Deadlines:   None. 

ApprotxU/ Disapproval  Tifne:  3  day*. 

Related  Programi:  Title  FV-B  of  PL.  8»- 
611  July  10.  lOM.  administered  by  the  Offlc* 
of  EducaUon.  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare. 

NO.  aa.a — iNmu.iBBAaT  loans  raoM  thk 
LiMuaT  or  coNcaEss 

Authorizing  Statute:  Title  2.  US.  Code. 
Section  136;  TlUe  20,  U.S.  Code,  Section  91. 

Administrator:  Who  speclflcally  admin- 
isters this  program?  Chief.  Loan  Division,  Li- 
brary of  Congress. 

Nature  of  Program:  Subject  to  certain  re- 
•trlctlona  and  proceduree,  the  materials  In 
tb*  Library  of  Congress  shall  be  available 
tor  loan  in  order  to  promote  knowledge  in 
tb»  United  States  and  abroad  when  such 
materlaU  are  not  otherwise  reasonably  avail- 
able. 

Eligibility:  Any  establUhed  library,  how- 
ever, the  purpoee  to  be  served  Is  the  Im- 
portant feature  of  the  loan. 

Available  Assistance:  Loan  of  certain  li- 
brary materials  needed  for  advanced  re- 
search. 

Use  Restrictions:  Not  applicable. 

Apurctpriations  Sought:  In  the  appropria- 
tions f(?r  the  Legislative  Branch  .  .  .  Salarlee 
and  expenses  Library  of  Congress.  Not  spe- 
cifically designated. 

Past  Appropriations:  Not  speclflcally  des- 
ignated. 

NO.    22.3 — NATIONAL   RCIXKaAL   CrNTXB    FOB 
SCIKNCX     AND     TICHNOLOCT 

Contact:  National  Referral  Center  for  Sci- 
ence and  Technology,  Library  of  Congress, 
Washington.  DC.  20540;  telephone :  967-8265. 

Nature  of  Program:  The  National  Referral 
Center  for  Science  and  Technology  has  been 
established  In  the  Library  of  Congress  with 
the  support  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. As  lU  basic  mission.  It  seeks  to  register 
all  Information  resources  In  all  fields  of 
science  and  technology.  Including  the  social 
sciences.  Information  resources,  which  may 
be  m  government,  industry,  the  academic 
community  and  the  professional  world,  are 
described  as  any  organization.  Institution, 
group,  or  Individual  with  specialized  knowl- 
edge in  a  particular  field  and  the  capability 
and  willingness  to  share  this  knowledge  with 
others.  To  date,  more  than  9.000  Information 
resources  have  been  registered. 

Using  this  register,  the  Center  directs  p«r- 
sozw  with  a  need  for  Information  to  those 
information  resources  which  are  capable  of 
providing  the  Information  sought.  In  re- 
sponding to  requests,  the  Center  provides 
names,  addresses,  telephone  numbers  and 
brief  descriptions  of  appropriate  Informa- 
tion resources.  It  la  the  Center's  aim  to 
establish  the  most  direct  contact  possible 
between  the  person  seeking  the  Informa- 
tion and  the  places  or  people  who  can  pro- 
vide It.  This  service  la  available  without 
charge  to  anyone. 

The  register  of  Information  resources  Is 
also  used  by  the  Center  for  the  compilation 
ot  directories  of  information  resources.  To 
date,  four  such  directories  have  been  pub- 
lished and  are  available  through  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office.  These  four  direc- 
tories cover  Information  resources  In  the 
physical  sciences,  biological  sciences  and  en- 
gineering; the  social  sciences:  water,  and 
the  Federal  Government. 

National  Akkonautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
TSATION    (No.  23) 

NO.    23.1 B0STAIN1NO    CNIVTBSITT    PKOOAlf. 

RESEARCH 

Authorizing  Statute:  The  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Act  of  1958  as  amended 
42.  use  2451  et  seq..  as  supplemented  by  the 
annual  NASA  authorization  acts  (for  ex- 
ample. "The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  Authorization  Act  ot  1948' 
81  Stat.  168). 


il(tm<ni«(rafor.-  Mr.  Francis  B.  Smith.  As- 
sistant Administrator  for  University  Affairs. 

Mature  of  Program:  To  support  aerospace 
research  activities  that  are  broader  In  scope 
and  longer-range  In  nature  than  the  iisual 
project-oriented  research;  Includes  engineer- 
ing design  and  administration /management 
areas  as  well  as  science  and  technology.  Likely 
to  have  one  or  more  of  the  following  char- 
acteristics; Multldlsclpllnary  In  nature;  In- 
cludes consideration  of  social  and  economic 
Implications  of  scientific  and  technical  ad- 
vancement; promotes  a"worklng  relationship 
between  universities  and  NASA  centers;  In- 
novative or  experimental  programs  seeking 
new  ways  to  bring  university  expertise  and 
competence  to  bear  on  aerospace  research 
problems  or  on  Impact  of  space  science  and 
technology  on  non-space  problems:  develops 
new  aerospace  research  competence  In  areas 
of  regional  Importance. 

Eligibility:  Universities  and  nonprofit  sci- 
entific Institutions. 

Available  Assistance:  Funds. 

Use  Restrictions:  Research. 

Appropriations  Sought:  tlO  million  for  the 
total  Sustaining  University  Program,  (note: 
Includes  both  research  and  training  elements 
of  the  Program ) . 

Past  Appropriations:  Total  Sustaining  Uni- 
versity Program:  FY  1968.  $10  million;  FY 
1967.  31  million;  FY  1966.  46  million,  (note: 
Includes  the  research,  training  and  facilities 
elements  of  the  Program ) . 

Obligations  Incurred:  Research  portion  of 
the  Sustaining  University  Program:  FY  1968. 
•5.7  million  to  date;  FT  1967.  10.9  mUUon; 
FY  1966.  12.5  million. 

Average  Assistance:  Approximately  1100.- 
000  in  FY  1968. 

Assistance  Prerequisit'i:  Capability  for  a 
broad  spectriun  of  research  Including  social 
and  economic  aspects;  desire  to  conduct  In- 
tegrated multldlsclpllnary  activities. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Semi-annual 
progress  reports,  quarterly  financial  reports, 
final  technical  and  financial  reports. 

Washington  Contact:  Dr.  Frank  Hanslng. 
Office  of  University  Affairs.  Code  Y.  NASA. 
Washington.  D.C.  30546;  telephone:  202- 
962-3119. 

Application  Deadlines:  None. 

Approval/ Disapproval  Time:  3-6  months. 


NO.     23.2- 


SUSTAINIKG    CNTVnUITT    PBOCKAM. 
TXAINING 


Name:  Sustaining  University  Program — 
Training,  (a)  Training  in  Engineering  Sys- 
tems Design  or  Administration  Management. 

(b)  Summer  Faculty  Fellowships — Research. 

(c)  Summer  Faculty  Fellowships — Engineer- 
ing Systems  Design,  (d)  Undergraduate 
Summer  Institutes,  (e)  Post-MJ3.  Training, 
Aerospace  Medicine. 

Authorising  Statute:  The  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Act  of  1958  as  amended. 
43,  use  2451  et  seq.,  as  supplemented  by 
the  annual  NASA  authorization  acts  ( For  ex- 
ample. "The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  Authorization  Act  of  1968" 
81  Stat.  168). 

Administrator :  Mr.  Francis  B.  Smith,  As- 
sistant Administrator  for  University  Affairs. 

Nature  of  Program:  (a)  Training  In  Engi- 
neering Design  or  Administration:  To  in- 
crease the  supply  of  highly  trained  people  in 
engineering  systems  design  or  In  adminis- 
tration management.  (Included  other  space- 
related  science  and  technology  prior  to  FY 
1968.)  Grants  for  training  in  one  or  the  other 
area  are  awarded  to  universities,  who  select 
the  trainees.  Trainees  are  appointed  for  one 
year,  renewable  up  to  3  years  total,  (b  &  c) 
Summer  Faculty  Fellowships:  To  Increase 
competence  In  research  or  In  engineering  sys- 
tems design,  stimulate  exchange  between 
faculty  and  NASA  centers,  and  encourage 
related  work  and  teaching  at  participants' 
home  Institutions.  American  Society  for  En- 
gineering Education  (ASEE)  assists  in  plan- 
ning and  announcing  programs.  Research: 
During  each  10- week  program,  participants 


divide  their  time  between  research  work  of 
mutual  Interest  at  a  NASA  center  and  studies 
at  a  nearby  cooperating  university.  Engi- 
neering design:  During  each  10- week  pro- 
gram participants  from  various  disciplines 
work  as  a  team  on  an  engineering  system  de- 
sign problem,  (d)  Undergraduate  Institutes: 
To  acquaint  upper  division  undergraduates 
with  substantive  problems  of  space  science 
and  engineering.  Each  Institute  runs  for  ': 
weeks  and  concludes  with  visit  to  NA.S.X 
field  center,  (e)  Fost-MD.:  Specialized  train- 
ing lor  selected  medical  doctors,  to  prepare 
for  roles  In  the  manned  space  effort.  Wfir'; 
directed  toward  MS   or  Ph.  D.  degrees. 

Eligibility:  (a)  Graduate  students  In  ap- 
propriate disciplines;  universities,  (b  &  o 
Faculty  members  from  various  unlversltie  : 
cooperating  university  In  vicinity  of  a  NA.S.A 
center,  (d)  Junior  and  senior  level  colletre 
students,  selected  nationally;  cooperating 
university,  (e)  Holders  of  medical  doctorates: 
cooperating  university  medical  school. 

Aiailable  Assistance:  (a)  Funds.  (b»  and 
(c)  Funds;  consultation  and  participation 
in  research  or  engineering  system  design 
project,  (d)  and  (e)  Funds. 

Use  Restrictions:  (a)  Trainee  stipends  and 
allowances;  institutional  allowance  to 
strengthen  related  programs,  (b  and  c)  Sti- 
pends and  travel  for  imrtlclpatlons;  institu- 
tional allowances  for  expenses,  (d)  Student 
stipends  and  travel;  institutional  allowance 
for  expenses,  (e)  Student  stipends  and  allow- 
ances; institutions  allowances  to  strengthen 
aerospace  medicine  program. 

Appropriations  Sought:  $10  million  for 
total  Sustaining  University  Program  (note: 
Includes  both  research  and  training  elements 
of  the  Program). 

Past  Appropriations:  Total  Sustaining  Unl- 
verslty  Program:  FY  1968,  $10  million;  FY 
1967.  $31  million;  FY  1966,  $46  million  (note: 
Includes  the  research,  training  and  facilities 
elemenu  of  the  Program) . 

Obligations  Incurred:  Training  portion  of 
Sustaining  University  Program:  FY  1968.  $2  2 
million  to  date;  FY  1967,  $15.1  mllUon;  FY 
1966.  $25.8  mllUon. 

Average  Assistance:  (a)  approximately 
$100,000  and  6  Uainees  (In  FY  1968)  3-year 
program);  (b)  approximately  $90,000  and  30 
participants  (in  FY  1968);  (c)  approximately 
$95,000  and  20  participants  (In  FT  1968);  (di 
approximately  $40,000  and  40  students;  (e) 
approximately  $70,000  and  3  medical  doctors. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  (a)  Trainee:  Bac- 
calaureate degree;  enrolled  in  a  doctoral  pro- 
gram In  engineering  systems  design  or  man 
agement' administration  field;  selected  by 
university.  University:  offers  doctoral  pro- 
gram In  appropriate  area,  (b  and  c)  Faculty 
members:  young,  preferably  with  doctoral 
degrees;  selected  by  participating  university. 
Cooperating  university  must  be  In  vicinity 
of  a  NASA  Center,  (d)  Junior  or  senior  level 
college  student,  selected  through  national 
competition,  (e)  Hold  medical  doctorate,  in- 
terested In  aerospace  medicine. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  (a)  University 
submits  information  on  trainees  selected,  an- 
nual progress  reports  on  trainee  perform.mce. 
and  financial  reports,  (b  and  c)  University 
submits  financial  and  activity  summary  to 
NASA  and  ASEE.  (d  and  e)  University  sub- 
mits financial  and  activity  sununary  report  to 
NASA. 

Washington  Contact:  Dr.  Frank  D.  Hanslnp. 
Office  of  University  Affairs.  Code  Y.  NASA. 
Washington.  D.C.  20546;  telephone:  202- 
962-3119. 

Local  Contact:  Not  applicable. 

Application  deadlines:  September  1. 

Approval /Disapproval  Time:  Grants 
awarded  in  first  2  months  of  calendar  year. 

Rf working  Time:  Few  returns;  2-week 
average. 

Related  Programs:  (a)  OE.  NSF.  ABC.  PHS, 
(b  and  c)  None  known,  (d)  NSP,  OE.  (e) 
NIB. 

Reworking  rime;  3  montlxs. 

Related  Programs:  None. 
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National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  thk 
Hdmanities   (No.  24) 

no.     24.1 grants    to    StTPPORT    RESEARCH    AND 

THE    PREPARATION    OP    SCHOLARLT    WORKS    IN 
THE  HUMANITIES 

Authorizing  Statute:  P.L.  89-209.  89th 
Congress. 

i4dm<7ilstrator;  Dr.  Saunders  Redding,  Di- 
rector. Division  of  Resenrch  and  Publication, 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities. 

Nature  of  Program:  To  stimulate  and  sup- 
port scholarly  resetu'ch  and  writing  so  as  to 
contribute  to  the  national  welfare  through 
the  discovery,  the  refinement,  the  dissemina- 
tion and,  where  possible,  the  application  of 
knowledge  in  the  various  fields  of  the  hu- 
manities. The  Division  has  a  special  Interest 
In  the  history  and  culture  of  America. 

Eligibility:  Schools,  colleges,  universities, 
public  agencies,  and  private  non-profit 
groups  and  organizations  In  the  U.S.  and 
dependencies;  Individual  citizens  and  na- 
tionals. 

Available  Assistance:  Grants  for  research 
and  writing. 

Use  Restrictions:  Salaries,  travel,  supplies. 

Appropriations  Sought:  FY  1969.  $2,000,000. 

Poat  i4pproprtations:  FY  1968.  $1,214,502; 
FY  1967.  $1,439,498;  FY  1966,  $1,478,498. 
(Note:  The  Endovnnent  was  organized  In  FY 

1966,  and  only  two  grants  were  made.  The 
balance  of  the  allocation  was  carried  over 
into  FT  1967  and  served  as  the  Division's 
allocation  for  FY  1967.) 

Obligations  Incurred:  FY  1968.  $880,497,  for 
54  obligated  or  pending  grants  to  date;   FY 

1967,  $1,439,498  for  81  grants;  FY  1966.  $39,- 
000  for  two  grants. 

Average  Assistance:  $18,883. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Applications  are 
Judged  against  each  other,  In  the  context  of 
the  limited  funds,  and  against  these  criteria: 

1.  Does  the  project  have  value,  either  as  a 
scholarly  humanistic  endeavor  in  itself,  or  as 
a  scholarly  tool? 

2.  Is  the  project  of  Immediate  value?  Will 
It  fulfill  an  urgent  scholarly  need? 

3.  Will  the  project  result  In  a  substantial 
addition  to  knowledge? 

4.  Is  the  design  of  the  project  adequate  to 
the  hoped  for  results? 

5.  Is  the  budget  realistic  In  terms  of  carry- 
ing cut  the  proposed  project? 

6.  Does  the  applicant  seem  competent  to 
accomplish  what  Is  proposed? 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Grantee  must 
submit  a  final  fiscal  and  substantive  report. 

Washington  Contact:  Dr.  Saunders  Red- 
ding, Director,  Division  of  Research  and  Pub- 
lication, National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities. 

Application  Deadline:  Application  should 
be  submitted  6  months  before  the  beginning 
date  of  the  project. 

Approval/ Disapproval  Time:  About  5 
months. 

Reworking  Time:  If  an  application  does 
not  conform  to  the  Division's  guidelines,  the 
applicant  Is  notified. 

Related  Programs:  Within  the  NEH,  the 
Division  of  FellowshiiJB  supports  the  develop- 
ment of  humanistic  scholars  and  the  Division 
of  Education  and  Public  Programs  stimulates 
the  public  appreciation  of  and  participation 
in  the  humanities. 

NO.      24.2 — SENIOR      FELLOWSHIP      PROGRAII 

Authorizing  Statute:  P.L.  89-209.  Septem- 
ber 29.  1965. 

Administrator:  James  H.  Blessing.  Direc- 
tor. Division  Of  Fellowships  and  Stipends, 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities, 
Washington,  D.C.  20506. 

Nature  of  Program:  These  fellowships  pro- 
vide an  uninterrupted  period,  usually  of 
twelve  months,  to  senior  humanists  who  are 
capable  of  producing  significant  original 
work  or  who  wish  to  prepare  works  of  broad 
public  relevance  and  appeal. 

Eligibility:  Individuals. 

CXIV H7»— Part  14 


Available  Assistance:  Stipends  and  related 
allowances. 

Use  Restrictions:  No  si^ecific  restrictions 
except  for  the  travel  allowance,  which  must 
be  used  for  the  travel  specified.  The  stipend 
and  the  $400  Epecial  expense  allowance  are 
Intended  to  help  recipients  meet  the  costs 
of  living  and  research  while  working  full 
time  at  their  study  projects. 

Appropriations  Sought:  The  total  direct 
appropriation  sought  by  the  Endowment  for 
fiscal  year  1969  Is  $9,050,000.  Of  this  amount 
the  Endownment  would  expect  to  allocate 
approximately  $800,000  to  the  Senior  Fellow- 
ship program. 

Past  Appropriations :  The  total  direct  ap- 
propriations to  the  Endownment  for  fiscal 
ye.ars  1968,  1967,  and  1966  were,  respectively, 
$3,500,000,  $2,000,000,  and  $2,500,000.  The 
Senior  Fellowship  program  did  not  receive 
specific  appropriations. 

Obligations  Incurred:  Approximately  $558,- 
740  Is  being  obligated  for  Senior  Fellowships 
In  fiscal  year  1968;  $756,450  was  obligated 
In  fiscal  year  1967;  the  program  was  not  yet 
established  In  fiscal  year  1966. 

Average  Assistance:  $15,500  in  fiscal  year 
1968. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Except  that  ap- 
plicants must  be  citizens  or  nationals  of  the 
United  States  and  may  not  hold  permanent 
posts  abroad  or  have  resided  abroad  for  five 
consecutive  years  or  more,  there  are  no  for- 
mal eligibility  requirements.  However,  ap- 
plicants should  be  capable  of  making  sig- 
nificant contributions  to  humane  knowledge 
and  understanding,  so  that  they  can  fulfill 
the  purpose  of  the  fellowship  described  In 
Item  Nature  of  Program. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Recipients  sub- 
mit a  report  and  evaluation  of  work  done 
during  tenure. 

Washington  Contact:  James  H.  Blessing. 
Telephone:  382-4047. 

Application  Deadlines:  Beginning  of  July. 

Approval/ Disapproval  Time:  4'/^  months. 

Reworking  Time:  1  week. 

Related  Programs:  The  Endowment  also 
administers  a  program  of  6  to  8  month  fel- 
lowships and  a  Summer  Stipend  program, 
both  for  younger  scholars.  The  only  other 
Federal  program  of  individual  grant  support 
available  to  humanists  In  a  broad  range  of 
fields  Is  the  Fulbrlght  Research  Fellowship 
program  administered  by  the  Department  of 
State. 

NO.       24.3 — SUMMER       STIPEND       PROGRAM       FOR 
YOUNGER  SCHOLARS 

Authorizing  Statute:  PX.  89-209,  Septem- 
ber 29,  1965. 

Administrator:  James  H.  Blessing,  Director, 
Division  of  Fellowships  and  Stipends,  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.    20506. 

Nature  of  Program:  These  stipends  release 
young  scholar-teachers  from  the  necessity  of 
summer  employment  and  enable  them  to 
spend  their  summers  In  study  and  research, 
developing  their  capacities  as  scholars  and 
teachers. 

Eligibility:  Individuals. 

Available  Assistance:  Stipends  only. 

Use  Restrictions:  No  specific  restrictions. 
Stipends  are  Intended  to  help  recipients  meet 
costs  of  living  and  research  while  working  full 
time  at  their  study  projects. 

ylppropri'o^tons  Sought:  The  total  direct 
appropriation  sought  by  the  Endowment  for 
fiscal  year  1969  Is  $9,050,000.  Of  this  amount, 
the  Endowment  would  expect  to  allocate  ap- 
proximately $195,000  to  the  Summer  Stipend 
program. 

Past  Appropriations:  The  total  direct  ap- 
propriations to  the  Endowment  for  fiscal 
years  1968.  1967,  and  1966  were,  respectively, 
$3,500,000,  $2,000,000,  and  $2,500,000.  The 
Summer  Stipend  program  did  not  receive 
specific  appropriations. 

Obligations  Incurred:  $175,500  is  being  ob- 
ligated for  Summer  Stipends  in  fiscal  year 
1968;   $256,195  was  obligated  in  fiscal  year 


1967;  the  program  was  not  yet  established  In 
fiscal  year  1966. 

Average  Assistance:  Stipends  have  been 
fixed  at  $1,500. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Applicants  must 
have  completed  their  professional  training 
(usually  a  Ph.D.)  within  five  years  prior  to 
the  date  on  which  applications  are  due;  they 
must  be  citizens  or  nationals  of  the  U.S.;  and 
they  must  be  nominated  by  their  employing 
Institutions  (with  each  Institution  entitled 
to  submit  only  one  nomination) . 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Recipients  submit 
.1  report  and  evaluation  of  their  summer's 
worlj. 

Washington  Contact:  James  H.  Blessing. 
Telephone:  382^047. 

Application  Deadlines:  Mid-October. 

Approval  Disapproval  Time:  4  months. 

Reworking  Time:  1  week. 

Related  Programs:  The  Endowment  also 
administers  a  program  of  G  to  8  month  fel- 
lowships for  younger  scholars  and  a  Senior 
Fellowship  program.  The  only  other  Federal 
program  of  Individual  grant  support  avail- 
able to  humanists  In  a  broad  r.inge  of  fields 
Is  The  Fulbrlght  Research  Fellowship  pro- 
gram administered  by  the  Department  of 
State. 

NO.     24.4 — YOUNGER    SCHOLAR    FELLOWSHIP 
PROGRAM 

Authorizing  Statute:  P.L.  89-209.  Septem- 
ber 29.  1965. 

Administrator:  James  H.  Blessing.  Direc- 
tor. Division  of  Fellowships  and  Stipends. 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities, 
Washington.  DC.  20506. 

Nature  of  Program:  These  fellowships  pro- 
vide young  humanists  with  6  to  8  months  of 
released  time  for  projects  of  study  and  re- 
search which  will  contribute  significantly 
to  their  development  as  scholars  and  teach- 
ers. 

Eligibility:  Individuals. 
Available  Assistance:  Stipends  and  related 
allowances. 

Use  Restrictions:  No  specific  restrictions 
except  for  the  travel  allowance,  which  must 
be  used  for  the  travel  specified.  The  stipend 
and  the  $200  special  expense  allowance  are 
Intended  to  help  recipients  meet  the  costs 
of  living  and  research  while  working  full 
time  at  their  study  projects. 

Appropriations  Sought:  The  total  direct 
appropriation  sought  by  the  Endowment  for 
fiscal  year  1969  is  $9,050,000.  Of  this  amount 
the  Endowrment  would  expect  to  allocate  ap- 
proximately $905,000  to  the  Younger  Scholar 
Fellowship  Program. 

Past  Appropriations:  The  total  direct  ap- 
propriations to  the  Endowment  for  fiscal 
years  1968.  1967,  and  1966  were,  respectively, 
$3,500,000,  $2,000,000,  and  $2,500,000.  The 
Younger  Scholar  Fellowship  program  did  not 
receive  specific  appropriations. 

Obligations  Incurred:  Approximately  $566,- 
450  is  being  obligated  for  Younger  Scholar 
Fellowships  in  fiscal  year  1968  (S563.020  for 
new  awards  plus  $3,430  for  amendments  of 
old  awards);  $814,170  was  obligated  In  fiscal 
year  1967:  the  program  was  not  yet  estab- 
lished In  fiscal  year  1966. 

Average  Assistance:  $8,400  In  fiscal  year 
1968. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Applicants  must 
have  completed  their  professional  training 
(usually  a  PhD.)  vrtthln  five  years  prior 
to  the  date  on  which  applications  are  due; 
they  must  be  citizens  or  nationals  of  the  U.S.; 
and  they  must  be  nominated  by  their  em- 
ploying institutions  (vrith  each  institution 
entitled  to  submit  only  one  nomination ) 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Recipients  sub- 
mit a  report  and  evaluation  of  work  done 
during  tenure. 

Washington  Contact:  James  H.  Blessing. 
Telephone:  382-4047. 

AppZtcafton  Deadlines:  Mid-October. 
Approval /Disapproval  Time:  4  months. 
Reworking  Time:  1  week. 
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Related  Pro^ama:  The  Endowment  also 
administers  a  Summer  Stipend  program  for 
younger  scholars  and  a  Senior  Fellowship 
program  The  only  other  Federal  program  of 
individual  grant  support  available  to  human- 
isu  In  a  broad  range  of  fields  is  the  Pulbrtght 
Research  Fellowship  program  administered 
by  the  Department  of  State 

NO.    24  5^-C«ANTS  TO   INC«KASE    UNDERSTANDING 
AND  APPRECIATION  OF  THE  HTJMANTrrES 

Authorizing  Statute:  PL    89-209. 

Administrator:  Director.  Division  of  Edu- 
cation and  Public  Programs 

Nature  of  Program:  Makes  grants  to  In- 
stitutions for  education  and  Information  In 
order  to  improve  the  teaching  of  the  hu- 
manities in  the  schools,  colleges,  and  uni- 
versities of  this  country  and  public  access 
to  the  humanities  by  means  of  the  media, 
museums,  historical  societies,   and  the   like. 

Eligibility:  Any  non-federal  non-profit 
group  or  Individual,  although  almost  all 
grants  are  to  institutions  rather  than  individ- 
uals. 

Available  Assistance   Oranu  only. 

Use  Restrictions  Any  activity  related  to 
above  purpose  except  for  construction  and 
acquisition  of  permanent  equipment  as  a 
general  rule. 

Appropriations  Sought:  Por  fiscal  year 
1969.  approximately  tS  million. 

Past  Appropriations:  Por  fiscal  year  1968, 
•1.3  million:  for  fiscal  year  1967.  •0  95  mll- 
Uon:   and  befwe  that  year  not  in  existence. 

Obligations  Incurred:  Por  fiscal  year  1967. 
approximately  »0  9  million:  1968  approxi- 
mately »0  8  (the  remainder  will  be  obligated 
before  the  close  of  the  year ) . 

Average  AssUtance:  •IS.OOO  approximate- 
ly 

Assistance  Prerequisities :  Consistency  with 
objectives  of  the  program  and  sufficient  qual- 
ity to  meet  the  intense  competition  for  scarce 
program  dollars. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Detailed  financial 
report  plvis  narrative  of  accomplishments; 
site  visit  by  staff  made  whenever  possible. 

Washington  Contact:  Mr.  Robert  H.  Wallt- 
er.  Director  of  the  Division  of  Education 
and  Public  Programs.  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities.  1800  O  Street.  NW.. 
Room  1123,  Washington.  DC.  20606.  Tele- 
phone:   383-6915    (AC    203). 

Application  Deadlines:  No  published  dead- 
lines. In  practice  grants  are  awarded  at  three 
annual  Cotincll  meetings  which  have  no 
permanent  meeting  dates.  Applications  are 
accepted  up  to  six  weeks  before  each  Council 
meeting. 

Approval / Disapproval    Time:   2   months. 

Reworking  Time  :  3  weeks. 

Related  Programs:  The  Education  Division 
of  the  National  Endowment  of  the  Arts,  the 
Arts  and  Humanities  Branch  of  the  Office  of 
Education,  the  Institutional  Grants  Program 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation  and 
others. 

NO.    94. 10 STAT*    AND    COMMUNTTT 

OPERATIONS 

Authorizing  Statute:  P.L.  89-209.  Section 
11(c). 

Administrator:  Mr.  Clark  Mltze.  Director. 
State  and  Community  Operations.  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts.  1800  G  St  .  NW.. 
Washington,  DC  20506:  telephone:  382-8735. 

Nature  of  Program:  To  assist  State  arts 
councils  in  developing  programs  to  encourage 
arts. 

Eligibility:  All  50  States  and  five  territories 
If  they  wish  to  apply. 

Available  Assistance:  The  total  amount  for 
this  program  divided  equally  among  all 
applicants. 

Use  Restrictions:  Developing  a  program  for 
the  arts  and  artists  within  the  States. 

Approprtatjons  Sought:  $2  million. 

Past  Appropriations:  FY  1968  and  1967, 
$2  million.  No  State  appropriations  for  1966. 

Average  Assistance:  1968  and  1967.  •39.38S. 


Assistance  Prerequisites:  Must  be  legally 
designated  as  State  arts  council.  Must  match 
equally. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Full  evaluation 
of  all  projects.  Applications  describe  each 
project. 

Washington  Contact:  See  Administrator. 

Lcx-at  Contact:  Director  of  State  arts 
council  In  each  State   No  regional  contact. 

i4pp{ioation  Deadlines:  April  1  for  applica- 
tions but  can  give  extensions  in  emergency. 

Approval ' Disapproval  Time:  2  months  De- 
pendent on  meeting  of  National  Council  on 
the  Arte. 

Reworking  Time:  Less  than  one  week  If 
more  Information  needed. 

NO    24   1  I  — NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT  TOR  THE  ARTS 

Name:  Architecture  and  Design. 

Authorizing    Statute:    PX.    89-209 

Administrator:  Mr  Paul  Sprelregen.  Pro- 
gram EMrector.  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts.  1800  O  St..  NW  Washington.  DC.  20506; 
telephone:  382-6155. 

Nature  of  Program:  To  encourage  excel- 
lence in  design  and  architecture.  Some  re- 
search. 

Eligibility:  StudenU  (who  received  travel 
grants);   organizations;   researchers. 

Available  Assistance:  Individuals;  orga- 
nizations grants. 

Use  Restrictions:  Por  travel  (•SOO  grants  to 
students);  research  studies:  workshops. 

Past  Appropriations:  FY  1968.  ^437.000;  FY 
1967.  $281,000:    FY   1966.  N  A. 

Obligations  Incurred:  See  above.  1968  Is 
estimated. 

Average  Assistance:  Ranging  from  •SOO 
travel  grants  to  984.000  for  major  study. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Organizations: 
non-profit,  tax-exempt.  Individuals:  student 
or  professionals. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Students  made 
comprehensive  reports  on  travel. 

Washington  Contact:  See  Administrator. 

Approval  Disapproi^al  Time:  Dependent  on 
meetings  of  National  Council  on  the  Arts. 

NO.  24.12 — NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT  FOR  THE  ARTS 

Name:  Dance. 

Authorizing  Statute:  PX.  89-209. 

Administrator:  Mrs.  June  Arey,  Program 
Director  (or  Dance.  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts.  1800  O  St.  N.W..  Washington,  D.C. 
20506    383-7066. 

Nature  of  Program:  To  encourage  dancers, 
choreographers  and  dance  companies. 

Eligibility:  Professional  companies,  chore- 
ographers at  present. 

Available  Assistance:  Aid  to  dance  com- 
panies for  tours.  Individual  grants  for  new 
work,  restaglng  of  old  worlcs.  Workshops. 

Post  Appropriations:  FY  1968.  $438,830;  FY 
1967.  $177,325;  FY  1966.  $594,750. 

Obligations  Incurred:  See  above. 

Average  Assistance:  Grants  range  from  ^3,- 
000  (or  individuals  to  •SSO.OOO  to  Ballet  The- 
atre. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Organizations: 
professional,  non-profit,  tax-exempt.  Ind.- 
professional. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Same  procedures 
followed  by  National  Science  Foundation, 
recommended  by  GAO. 

Washington  Contact:  See  Administrator. 

Application  Deadlines:  No  set  deadline.  Ap- 
plications are  made  at  Irregular  intervals. 

Approval/ Disapproval  Time:  Dependent  on 
meetings  of  National  Council  on  Arts. 

Reworking  Time:  10  days  to  two  weelu  If 
more  information  Is  needed. 

Related  Programs:  Literature.  Theatre.  De- 
sign and  Architecture.  Music,  and  Education. 

NO.    34.1$ NATIONAI.    ENDOWMENT    FOK    THK 

ARTS 

Name:  Education  and  Public  Media. 

Aut/ioriein^  Statute:  P.L.  89-209. 

Administrator:  David  Stewart.  Program  Di- 
rector. National  Endowment  for  the  Arts, 
1800  O  St.,  Washington,  DC.  20606;  tele- 
phone:  383-1258. 


Nature  of  Program:  Innovative  programs 
and  projects  in  education  and  public  media 
related  to  the  arts. 

Eligibility:  Non-profit,  tax-exempt  organi- 
zations  (TV,  radio,  colleges,   unlversltlee) . 

Available  Assistance:  Aid  to  Individuals  and 
organizations  In  the  form  of  grante. 

Use  Restrictions:  Research  projects.  Proj- 
ects demonstrating  use  of  the  arts  In  public 
media. 

Past  Appropriations:  FY  1968.  $409,000;  FY 
1967,  $1,681,000;   FY   1966,  »564.000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  See  above.  1968  is 
estimated. 

Average  Assistance:  Ranging  from  »500  re- 
search grant  to  $625,000  for  educational 
broadcast. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Teaching  artiste, 
non-profit,  tax-exempt  organizations,  college, 
university,  students. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  OAO-BOB  out- 
lines patterned  after  National  Science  Foun- 
dation process. 

Washington  Contact:  See  Administrator. 

Application  Deadlines:  Vary. 

Approval/ Disapproval  Tim^:  Dependent 
upon  meetings  of  National  (Council  on  the 
Arte. 

Retvorking  Time:  Lees  than  2  weeks  if  more 
Information  needed. 

NO.  24  14 NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT  FOR  THE  ARTS 

Name:  Literature. 

Aut/iort2tny  Statute:  P.L.  89-209. 

Administrator:  Carolyn  Klzer.  Program  Di- 
rector (or  Literature.  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts.  1800  O  St.,  N.W.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20506.382-2541. 

Nature  of  Program:  To  encourage  creative 
writers,  independent  publishing  (non-profit) 

Eligibility:  Individuals,  non-profit  publish- 
ers, professional  organizations. 

Available  Assistance:  Grants,  matching 
grants,  support  for  publication. 

Use  Restrictions:  Completion  of  new  work, 
encouraging  publication  of  new  work. 

Past  Appropriations:  FY  1967.  $737,010;  FY 

1966,  $86,750;  FY  1968.  $528,000. 
Obligations   Incurred:    See   above.    1968   Is 

estimated. 

Average  Assistance :  $5,000. 

Assistance  Prerequisites :  Organizations 
must  be  non-profit,  tax-exempt. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Evaluations  are 
made  by  our  grants  office.  PoUowup  on  or- 
ganizations Is  extensive. 

Washington  Contact:  See  Administrator. 

Application  Deadlines:  In  general  deadlines 
are  beginning  of  fiscal  year  but  this  can  vary 

ApproraM>isapprorol  Time:  This  varies 
with  meetings  of  National  Council  on  the 
Arts  (final  approval) . 

Reuyorking  Time :  A  week  to  10  days  If  fur- 
ther information  Is  needed. 

Related  Programs:  Theatre,  Dance,  Design 
and  Architecture,  Music.  Education. 

NO.  24  15 NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT  FOR  THE  ARTS 

Name:  Music. 

Authorizing  Statute:  PX.  89-209. 

Administrator:  Mrs.  Lucy  Brenner,  Assist- 
ant to  Program  Director  (Vacant).  1800  G 
St.,  Washington,  D.C.  20506;  telephone  382- 
6156. 

Nature  of  Program:  T^)  develop  audiences, 
encourage  musical  training,  assist  composers 

Eligibility:  Symphony  orchestras,  com- 
posers, musicians,  professional  organizations. 

Available  Assistance:  Individual  grants;  aid 
to  composers  through  small  grants  to  orches- 
tras enabling  them  to  commission  new  works 
for  performance. 

Past  Appropriations:  FY  1968.  $843,700;  FY 

1967.  $653,858;  FY  1966.  •83.675. 

Obligations  Incurred:  See  above. 

Average  Assistance:  Ranging  from  $50  in- 
dividual grant  to  $250,000  for  San  Francisco 
Opera. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Non-profit,  tax- 
exempt,      organizations;      professionals      in 
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Postgrant  Requirements:  GAO  and  BCW 
recommended  procedures  patterned  after 
NSF. 

It'as/iinsrton  Contact:  See  Administrator. 

Application  Deadlines:  Vary  with  several 
sets  during  each   year. 

Approval/ Disapproval  Time:  Dependent 
upon  meetings  of  National  Council  on  the 
Arts. 

Reworking  Time:  Less  than  a  month  If 
more  Information  Is  needed. 

NO.      24.16 — NATIONAL      ENDOWMENT      FOR     THE 
ARTS 

Name:  Theatre. 

Authorizing  Statute:  P.L.  89-209. 

Administrator:  Mrs.  Ruth  Mayleas,  Direc- 
tor for  Theatre  Programs,  1800  G  St  NW, 
Washington.  D.C.  20506;  telephone  282-6153. 

Nature  of  Program:  To  assist  regional  and 
repertory  theatres;  experimental  workshops. 

Eligibility:  Reeldent  professional  thea- 
tres;  workshop  organizations. 

Available  Assistance:  Grantb  In  aid. 

Use  Restrictions:  Production  of  new 
works;   expansion  of  professional  staff. 

Past  Appropriations:  FY  1968,  $565,000; 
1967,  $1,007,500;    1966,  $285,000. 

Average  Assistance:  Range  from  $2,500  for 
experimental  workshop  to  $100,0<K)  for  N.Y. 
Shakespeare  Festival. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Organizations 
must  be  non-profit,  tax-exempt,  and  profes- 
sional. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Same  as  other 
programs  for  Endowment. 

Washington  Contact:  See  Administrator. 

Application  Deadlines:  Vary. 

Approval/ Disapprotxil  Time:  Dependent  on 
meetings  of  National  Council  of  the  Arts. 

Reworking  Time:  I  week  If  followup  is 
necessary. 

NO.    24.17 NATIONAL    ENDOWMENT    FOR    THE 

ARTS 

Name:  Visual  Arts. 

Authorizing  Statute:  PL  89-209. 

Administrator:  Mr.  Henry  Geldzahler,  Pro- 
gram Assistant  for  Visual  Arts,  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts. 

Nature  of  Program:  To  assist  individual 
\isual  artists  and  museums;  build  audiences. 

Eligibility:  Painters,  sculptors,  museums, 
photographers. 

Available  Assistance:  Grants-in-aid;  tech- 
nical assistance. 

Use  Restrictions:  To  complete  works  of 
art;  to  purchase  worlts  of  art.  develop  audi- 
ence programs. 

Past  Appropriations:  FY  1968,  $565,000;  FY 
1967,  $735,995;  FY  1996.  $38,000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  See  above.  1968  Is 
estimated. 

Average  Assistance:  Range  from  $2,000  in- 
dividual grant  to  $45,000  to  aid  communities 
in  purchase  of  works  of  art. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Musevims  must  be 
non-profit,  tax-exempt;  individuals,  profes- 
sional artists. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Same  as  other 
Endowment  programs. 

Washington  Contact:  Mrs.  Starke  Meyer 
(.irtists)  382-6983;  Mr.  Henry  Hecht  Jr. 
(museums)  382-8739. 

Application  Deadlines:  Vary. 

Approval/ Disapproval  Time:  Dependent  on 
meetings  of  National  Council  on  the  Arts 
(final  approval) . 

Reworking  Time:  One  week  to  one  month 
if  more  Information  is  needed. 

The  National  Science  Fotjndation  (No.  25) 

NO.     25.1 SUMMia     INSTITUTES     AND     CONFER- 
ENCES FOR   SECONDARY   SCHOOL  TEACHERS 

Authorising  Statute:  PX.  81-507,  as 
amended. 

Adminisfrofor.-  Dr.  William  E.  Morrell,  Pro- 
gram Director  for  Summer  Study,  Teacher 
Education  Section,  Division  of  Pre-College 
Education,  National  Science  Foundation. 

Nature  of  Program:  The  NSF  awards  grants 
to  support  summer  Institutes  and  conferences 


designed  to  strengthen  the  subject-matter 
competence  of  secondary  school  teachers  of 
science  and  mathematics. 

Eli0biHty:  Institutions  eligible  to  apply  for 
summer  Institute  or  conference  grants  are 
colleges  and  universities  and  appropriate 
nonprofit  organizations.  Individuals  must  be 
science  or  mathematics  teachers  or  super- 
visors; preference  is  given  to  individuals  who 
have  not  attended  before  and  who  have 
taught  for  at  least  three  years. 

Available  Assistance:  Sxunmer  Institutes 
consist  of  formal  course  work,  together  with 
laboratory  or  field  work,  special  seminars,  and 
informal  contact  among  the  participants 
and  the  staff.  Most  offer  a  single  summer  of 
study.  About  one-third  are  sequential  Insti- 
tutes involving  the  same  participants  in 
training  for  several  summers. 

Summer  Conferences  are  specialized  in 
nature,  and  of  short  duration — usually  1  to 
4  weeks. 

Appropriations  Sought:  An  amount  of  $21,- 
600,000  is  included  for  this  program  within 
the  total  obligational  authority  of  •527.0  mil- 
lion requested  for  all  NSF  programs  in  FY 
1969  as  shown  in  the  President's  budget.  The 
amount  of  $527.0  million  Includes  an  appro- 
priation request  of  $500.0  million. 

Appropriations:  Only  one  appropriation  Is 
available  to  NSF  for  all  programs.  The 
amount  estimated  to  be  available  and  obli- 
gated for  this  program  In  FY  1968  from  the 
total  funds  available  to  the  Foundation  is 
$21,600,000. 

The  following  amounts  were  obligated  from 
availalbe  funds  In  FY  1966  and  FY  1967: 
1966.  $22,498,052;  1967.  $21,315,608. 

Average  Assistance:  The  average  grant  for 
Summer  Institutes  (FY  1967)  is  $53,300; 
grants  r.inge  from  $13,600  to  $198,230.  For 
Conferences  the  average  grant  is  $11,646  and 
they  range  from  $3,000  to  $23,250. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  For  institutions 
applying  to  NSF:  see  Guide  for  Preparation 
of  Proposals  and  Operation  of  Institutes 
(E  68-P-2).  For  teachers  applying  to  the 
Institutes:  see  P.2  ff.,  1968  Directory  of 
Summer  Institutes   (E  67-P-ll). 

Postgrant  Requirements:  See  E  68-P-2,  p. 
26. 

Wos/iinj/ton  Contact:  See  Administrator. 

Local  Contact:  Local  Directors  of  Institutes. 

Application  Deadlines:  NSF  68-6,  p.  42  for 
Institutional  applicants;  E  67-P-ll,  p.  5  for 
teacher  applicants. 

Reworking  Time:  Applications  by  Institu- 
tions (and  by  teachers  to  institutions)  are 
granted  or  denied,  but  normally  not  returned 
or  reworked. 

iieZated  Problems;  Summer  Institutes  In 
non-science  subjects,  USOE. 

NO.  25.2 — COURSE,  CONTENT  IMPROVEMENT  PRO- 
GRAM, DIVISION  OF  PRECOLLECE  EDUCATION  IN 
SCtENCZ 


Authorising  Statute:  PX.  81-507,  as 
amended. 

Administrator:  Dr.  L.  O.  Binder,  Program 
Director,  Course  Content  Improvement  Pro- 
gram, Division  of  Pre-College  Education  In 
Science. 

Notwre  0/  Program:  Awards  are  granted  for 
projects  that  encourage  and  assist  scientists 
and  engineers  working  with  educators  to 
create  new  approaches  to  science,  engineer- 
ing, and  mathematics  Instruction.  Examples 
of  projects  Include:  committee  and  indi- 
vidual studies  to  identify  and  develop  guide- 
lines for  course  improvement,  experiments 
in  Innovative  science  teaching,  projects  to 
develop  complete  model  courses.  Including 
materia;  therefor,  and  projects  to  bring  these 
improvements  to  local  schools. 

Eligibility:  Eligible  institutions  Include 
colleges,  universities,  and  other  appropriate 
nonprofit  organizations. 

Available  Assistance:  Grant  funds  to  carry 
out  types  of  projects  described  above. 

Use  Restrictions:  Support  of  individuals  or 
groups  preparing  or  developing  written  mate- 
rials, audio-visual  materials,  equipment,  and 


other  types  of  learning  and  teaching  aids; 
reproduction  and  tryout  In  schools  of  trial 
materials;  use  of  consultants;  purchase  of 
permanent  or  expendable  equipment  and 
supplies;  necessary  travel  and  subsistence; 
communications  and  other  services;  con- 
tracting or  subcontracting  such  special  skills 
and  services  as  computer  operations,  art  work 
and  design,  evaluation  services,  and  film  and 
TV  tape  production. 

Appropriations  Sought:  An  amount  of 
$13,800,000  is  included  for  this  program 
within  the  total  obligational  authority  of 
$527.0  million  requested  for  all  NSF  programs 
in  FY  1969  as  shown  in  the  President's 
budget.  The  amount  of  $527.0  million  in- 
cludes an  appropriation  request  of  $500.0 
million. 

Appropriations:  Only  one  appropriation  is 
available  to  NSF  for  all  programs.  The 
amount  estimated  to  be  available  and  obli- 
gated for  this  program  in  FY  1968  from  the 
total  funds  available  to  the  Foundation  Is 
$11,650,000. 

The  (oUowing  amounts  were  obligated  from 
available  funds  in  FY  1966  and  1967;  1966. 
$9,916,681;  1967.  $11,689,700. 

Average  Assistance:  Individual  differences 
m:;ke  average  meaningless;  range  In  FY  1967 
from  $3,200  to  $829,000. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Ret.  a.  p.  47,  NSP 
68-6.  Guide  to  Programs,  b.  p.  2,  E  66-P-25, 
Guidebook  for  the  College  Science  Curricu- 
lum. Improvement  Program  and  The  Course 
Content.  Improvement  Program  (Pre-Col- 
lege). c.  p.  5,  NSF  68-3.  Grants  for  Educa- 
tion in  Science. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Periodic  substan- 
tive progress  reports  as  agreed  upon  by 
grantee  and  program — may  be  quarterly, 
semiannually  or  annually;  final  substantive 
report,  fiscal  reports  as  noted  In  P.  35.  NSF 
68-3,   Grants  for  Education  in  Science. 

Washington  ConAxct:  Dr.  L.  O.  Binder. 
Program  Director,  Course  Content  Improve- 
ment Program,  Pre-College  Education  in 
Science.  Phone:  Area  Code  202-343-7794. 

Approval/Disapproval  Time:  4  to  6  months. 

Reworking  Time:  1  to  3  months. 

Related  Programs:  NSF  College  and  Sci- 
ence Improvement  Program,  Undergraduate 
Education. 

B.  USOE  Division  of  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Reseiurch.  Bureau  of  Research. 

NO.     25.3 — SUPPLEMENTARY     SCIENCE     PROJECTS 
FOR    PBECOLLEGE    STUDENTS 

Aut/iortzinsf  Statute:  PX.  81-507,  au 
amended. 

Administrator:  Dr.  Howard  J.  Hausman. 
Head.  Student  and  Curriculum  Improvement 
Section.  Division  of  Pre-College  Education  in 
Science.  National  Science  Foundation,  Phone 
area  code  202-343-7813. 

Nature  of  Program:  Grants  are  awarded  to 
encourage  unusual  experiments  in  pre- 
college  science  or  mathematics  education 
for  a  limited  number  of  projects. 

Eligibility:  Universities,  colleges,  and  other 
appropriate  nonprofit  organizations. 

Ai^ailable  Assistance:  Activities  that  do  not 
fit  the  guidelines  of  the  more  structured 
programs  supported  by  the  NSF,  or  that 
combine  elements  of  these  programs  in  an 
unusual  manner,  are  eligible  for  funding 
under  this  program. 

Use  Restrictions:  An  amount  of  $250,000  Is 
included  for  this  program  within  the  total 
obligational  authority  of  $527.0  million  re- 
quested for  all  NSF  programs  in  FY  1969 
as  shown  In  the  President's  budget.  The 
amount  of  $527.0  million  includes  an  appro- 
priation request  of  $500.0  million. 

Appropriations:  Only  one  appropriation  is 
available  to  NSP  for  all  programs.  The 
amount  estimated  to  be  available  and  obli- 
gated lor  this  program  In  FY  1968  from  the 
total  funds  available  to  the  Foundation  is 
$120,000. 

The  following  amounts  were  obligated  from 
available  funds  in  FY  1966  and  FY  1967: 
FY  1966,  $421,783:   FY   1967.  S224.128. 
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Average  Assistance:  Average  meanlngleaa, 
becaiiae  of  Individual  differences. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Applicants  must 
submit  a  proposal  Judged  by  their  peers  to 
merit  Foundation  support  They  must  also 
present  assurance  of  compliance  with  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Evaluation  built 
Into  grant  and  part  of  flnal  report 

Washington  Contact:  Dr.  Howard  Haus- 
man.  Head.  Student  and  Curriculum  Im- 
provement Section,  Division  of  Pre-College 
Education  in  Science.  National  Science  Foun- 
dation,   Phone:    Area   Code   202-343-7813 

Related  Programs:  This  category  Is  de- 
signed to  handle  projects  that  did  not  ht 
into  any  other  programs 

NO.   aS.« SPECIAL  PKOJECTS  IN   PRBCOLLECE 

SCnCNCT  EDUCATION 

Authorizing  Statute:  PL.  81-507,  as 
amended. 

Administrator:  Dr.  Howard  J.  Hausman. 
Head.  Student  and  Curriculum  Improvement 
Section.  Division  of  Pre-College  Education  In 
Science.  National  Science  Foundation,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20550. 

Nature  of  Program:  Grants  are  awarded  to 
encourage  unusual  experiments  in  precollege 
science  or  mathematics  education  for  a 
limited  number  of  projects. 

Eligibility :  Universities,  colleges,  and  oth- 
er appnUprlate  nonprofit  organizations. 

Available  Assistance:  Activities  that  do  not 
fit  the  guidelines  of  the  more  structured 
programs  supported  by  the  NSF.  or  that 
combine  elements  of  these  programs  in  an 
unusual  manner,  are  eligible  for  funding 
under  this  progr»m. 

Use  Restrictiona:  An  amount  of  $750,000 
Is  Included  for  this  program  within  the  total 
obllgatlonal  authority  of  tS27  0  million  re- 
quested for  all  NSF  programs  in  FY  19«9  as 
shown  in  the  President's  budget.  The 
amount  of  {527.0  million  Includes  an  ap- 
propriation request  of  $500.0  million. 

Appropriations:  Only  one  appropriation  Is 
available  to  NSF  for  all  programs.  The  pro- 
gram amount  estimated  to  be  available  and 
obligated  In  FT  1968  from  the  total  funds 
available  to  the  Foundation   is  $500,000. 

The  following  amounts  were  obligated 
from  avail  ible  funds  In  FT  1966  and  FT 
1967:  FY  1966,  $0;  FT  1967.  $590,690. 

Average  Assistance:  Average  meaningless 
because  of  individual  differences. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Applicants  must 
submit  a  proposal  Judged  by  their  peers  to 
merit  Foundation  support.  They  must  also 
present  assurance  of  compliance  with  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1904.  See  page  49,  Guide 
to  Programs. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Evaluation  built 
Into  the  grant  and  part  of  final  report. 

Washington  Contact:  Dr.  Howard  J.  Haus- 
man. Head.  Student  and  Curriculum  Im- 
provement Section  Pre-College  education  In 
Science,  National  Science  Foundation,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20550.  Telephone:  Area  Code 
202—343-7813. 

Related  Programs:  This  category  Is  de- 
signed to  handle  proposals  that  do  not  fit  In 
any  other  program. 


NO.    24.5- 


COOPEKATIVE  COLLCOX-SCMOOI. 
PBOCRAM 


Authorizing  Statute:  PX.  81-507.  as 
amended. 

Administrator:  Dr.  E.  Allan  Davis,  Director. 
Student  and  Cooperative  Program,  Division 
of  Pre-College  Education. 

Nature  of  Program:  Grants  are  awarded  to 
enable  local  school  systems  and  nearby  col- 
leges or  universities  to  work  together  to  bring 
about  significant  improvements  in  the  sci- 
ence education  activities  of  the  school  sys- 
tems. Projects  may  deal  with  plans  to 
strengthen  current  courses  of  study,  adapt 
new  materials  to  local  use,  prepare  teachers 
In  subject  matter  relevant  to  the  school  sys- 
tem's Instructional  needs,  or  a  comblnaUon 
of  actlvltlM. 


Eligibility:  Universities,  colleges,  and  other 
appropriate  nonprofit  organisations.  Grants 
are  not  made  directly  to  elementary  or 
secondary  school  systems,  but  close  collabo- 
ration between  schools  and  the  grantee 
institutions  In  designing  the  proposal  and 
carrying  out  the  project  is  essential. 

Available  Assistance:  Grants.  Projects  prin- 
cipally involve  the  Instructional  staff  of  the 
school  systems,  although  occasionally  the  use 
of  students  In  demonstration  classes  Is 
permissible. 

Use  Restrictions:  An  amount  of  $5,400,000 
Is  Included  for  this  program  within  the  total 
obllgatlonal  authority  uf  $527  0  million  re- 
quested for  all  NSF  programs  In  FT  1969  as 
shown  In  the  President's  budget.  The  amount 
of  $527.0  million  Includes  an  appropriation 
request  of  $500  0  million. 

Appropriations:  Only  one  appropriation  is 
available  to  NSF  for  all  programs.  The 
amount  estimated  to  be  available  and  obli- 
gated for  this  program  in  FY  1968  from  the 
total  funds  available  to  the  Foundation  Is 
$3,000,000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  The  following 
amounts  were  obligated  from  available  funds 
in  FY  1966  and  FY  1967:  FY  1966.  $1,957,426: 
FY   1967.  $2,212,537. 

Average  Assistance:  FY  1967,  $41,140:  FY 
1968.   $37,890. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  See  NSF  E  68- 
P-22.  Suggestions  for  Preparation  of  Pro- 
posals— Cooperative  College — School  Science 
Program  i Issued  annually  by  NSF  In  April). 
Applicants  must  submit  a  proposal  Judged 
by  their  peers  to  merit  Fotindatlon  support. 
They  must  also  present  assurance  of  compli- 
ance with  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Each  director  Is 
to  prepare  a  report  of  the  project  after  Its 
conclusion  to  Inform  the  Foundation  con- 
cerning the  operation  of  the  project  and  to 
provide  an  evaluation  of  attainments. 

Washington  Contact:  Dr.  E.  Allan  Davis, 
Cooperative  College-School  Science  Program, 
Pre-College  Education  In  Science.  National 
Science  Foundation,  Phone  Area  Code  202- 
343-7815. 

Application  Deadlines:  August  15  annually. 

Approval  Disapproval  Time:  4  months. 

Related  Programs:  Teacher  Institutes  by 
NSF  and  USOE. 

NO.     23. S     RXSSAaCH     PARTICIPATION     FOR     MICH 
SCHOOL  TEACHERS  &r  SCIENCE  AND  MATHKMATICS 

Authorizing  Statute:  P.L.  507,  8l8t  Con- 
gress, as  amended. 

Administrator:  Dr.  Michael  M.  Frodyma. 
Program  Director  for  Research  Training  and 
Academic  Year  Study,  Teacher  Education 
Section,  Division  of  Pre-College  Education. 

Nature  of  Program:  Grants  are  awarded 
that  provide  for  participation  of  high  school 
teachers  in  scientific  research  projects  during 
the  summer,  enhancing  the  teacher-partici- 
pants professional  knowledge  and  teaching 
competence.  Academic  year  extensions  are 
available  for  some  of  the  participants  to  con- 
tinue their  summer  research  during  the  aca- 
demic year  at  their  own  schools. 

Eligibility:  Universities,  colleges,  and  other 
appropriate  nonprofit  organizations.  To  be 
eligible  for  research  participation  for  high 
school  teachers,  an  Individual  must  be  a  sci- 
ence or  mathematics  high  school  teacher  or 
supervisor,  with  at  least  3  years  of  teaching 
experience,  and  a  master's  degree  in  science 
or  science  education. 

Available  Assistance:  Research  Is  carried  on 
In  the  laboratory  or  in  the  field  under  the 
guidance  of  experienced  scientific  investi- 
gators. It  may  be  augmented  by  seminars  on 
scientific  subjects  and  research  techniques.  A 
maximum  stipend  of  $75  per  week  is  paid  to 
participants.  Dependency  and  travel  allow- 
ances are  also  provided. 

Use  Restrictions:  An  amount  of  $750,000  Is 
Included  for  this  program  within  the  total 
obllgatlonal  authority  of  $527.0  million  re- 
quested for  all  NSF  programs  in  FY  1969  as 


shown  In  the  President's  budget.  The  amount 
of  $537.0  million  Includes  an  appropriation 
request  of  $500.0  million. 

Appropriations:  Only  one  appropriation  is 
available  to  NSF  for  all  programs.  The 
amount  estimated  to  be  available  and  obli- 
gated for  this  program  in  FY  1968  from  the 
total  funds  available  to  the  Foundation  is 
$750,000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  The  following 
amounts  were  obligated  from  available  funds 
In  FY  1966  and  FY  1967:  FY  1966.  $719,237; 
FY  1967.  $734,235. 

Average  Assistance:  The  average  grant  for 
FY  1967  Is  $13,605:  the  grants  range  from 
$4,650  to  $47,500. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  For  Institutions 
applying  to  NSF  to  conduct  programs:  see 
"Guide  for  Preparation  of  Proposals  and 
Operations  of  Projects — Research  Participa- 
tion for  High  School  Teachers"  (issued  an- 
nually, in  March). 

Postgrant  Requirements:  See  "Guide  fur 
Preparation  of  Proposals  and  Operation  of 
Projects — Research  Participation  for  High 
School  Teachers."  pages  18-19. 

Washington  Contact:  See  answer  to  Ad- 
ministrator, above.   Phone  202-343-6065. 

Local  Contact:  Local  directors  of  projects 
for  which  NSF  grants  are  made  annually 
(listed  in  "NSF  Directory  of  Research  Par- 
ticipation for  High  School  Teachers  of  Sci- 
ence and  Mathematics" — Issued  annually 
late  in  December.) 

Application  Deadlines:  September  1 — for 
Institutions  to  apply  to  NSF.  March  I  (at 
the  latest)  for  teachers  applying  to  Insti- 
tutions. 

Approval /Disapproval  Time:  September  to 
December  1  for  institutions  applying  to  NSF. 
January  to  March  15  for  teachers  applying  to 
Institutions. 

Reworking  Time:  Applications  by  Institu- 
tions (and  by  teachers  to  institutions)  are 
granted  or  denied,  but  normally  not  returned 
or  reworked. 

Related  Programs:  None  at  present. 


NO.    25.7 ACADEMIC   TEAR   INSTITUTES   FOR   SEC- 
ONDARY    SCHOOL     TEACHERS 

Authorising  Statute:  P.O.  81-507,  as 
amended. 

i4dmjnMtro(or;  Dr.  Michael  M.  Frodyma, 
Program  Director  for  Research  Training  and 
Academic  Year  Study,  Teacher  Education 
Section,  Division  of  Pre-College  Education 
In  Science.  National  Science  Foundation. 

Nature  of  Program:  Grants  are  awarded 
for  Institutes  conducted  full  Ume  during  the 
school  year  to  provide  specially  designed  sci- 
ence or  mathematics  programs  for  secondary 
school  teachers.  Some  Institutes  Include  an 
additional  related  summer  program  to  en- 
able selected  participants  to  complete  the 
requirements  for  an  advanced  degree. 

Eligibility:  Colleges  and  Universities.  For 
an  Individual  to  attend  an  Institute,  he  must 
be  a  secondary  school  science  or  mathe- 
matics teacher  or  supervisor  ordinarily  with 
a  bachelor's  degree  who  has  not  previously 
attended  an  NSF-supported  academic  ye:ir 
Institute  or  two  or  more  NSF-supported 
summer  Institutes. 

Available  Assistance:  Academic  year  Insti- 
tutes are  available  for:  teachers  Interested  In 
concentrating  on  a  single  discipline,  teachers 
interested  in  studying  several  related  disci- 
plines, and  teachers  seeking  specific  educa- 
tional objectives,  such  as  science  supervi- 
sion. 

Appropriations  Sought:  An  amount  of  $9.- 
750.000  is  included  for  this  program  ^ii'ithln 
the  total  obllgatlonal  authority  of  $527  0 
million  requested  for  all  NSF  programs  in 
FY  1969  as  shown  in  the  President's  budget. 
The  amount  of  $527.0  million  includes  an 
apprcorlatlon  request  of  $500.0  million. 

Appropriations:  Only  one  appropriation  Is 
available  to  NSF  for  all  programs.  The 
amount  estimated  to  be  available  and  obli- 
gated for  this  program  In  FY  1968  from  the 
total  funds  available  to  the  Foundation  Is 
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$9,750,000:  The  following  amounts  were  ob- 
ligated from  available  funds  In  FY  1966  and 
FY  1967:  FY  1966,  $10,018,706;  FY  1967, 
$9,184,194. 

Average  Assistance:  The  average  grant  In 
FY  1967  is  $155,643.  Grants  ranged  from 
$66,900  to  $268,100. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  See:  E  68-P-3, 
AYI's  for  Secondary  School  Teachers  of  Sci- 
ence and  Mathematics — Guide  for  Prepara- 
tion or  Proposals  and  Operation  of  Institutes 
(available  from  NSF  in  March).  Applicants 
must  submit  a  proposal  Judged  by  their  peers 
to  merit  Foundation  Support.  They  must 
also  present  assurance  of  compliance  with 
the  Civil  Right  Act  of  1964. 

For  teachers  applying  to  Institutions  as 
participants:  see  Guide  to  Programs,  p.  41. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Reporting:  see 
E  68-P-3,  pp.  24-25  Evaluation:  see  E  68-P- 
3,  p  7. 

Washington  Contact:  See  Administrator. 
Phone  (202)  343-606S. 

Local  Contact:  Local  directors  of  Insti- 
tutes; see  E  67-P-9  (Issued  by  NSF  annually 
In  November) . 

Application  Deadlines:  NSF  68-6.  p.  41 
for  Institutional  applicants;  E  67-P-9,  p.  7 
for  teacher  applicants. 

Reworking  Time:  Applications  by  Institu- 
tions (and  by  teachers  to  institutions)  are 
granted  or  denied,  but  normally  not  returned 
or  reworked. 

Related  Programs:  The  Experienced  Teach- 
er Fellowship  Program,  USOE. 

NO.  25.8 — SUPPLEMENTAL  PROJECTS  IN  TEACHER 
EDUCATION 

Authorising  Statute:  P.L.  507 — 81st  Con- 
gress, as  amended. 

Administrator:  Dr.  C.  Russell  Phelps,  Head, 
National  Education  Section,  Division  of  Pre- 
College  Education  In  Science,  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation. 

Nature  of  Program:  Grants  are  awarded  to 
support  a  wide  variety  of  experimental  proj- 
ects for  Improving  the  science  and  mathe- 
matical training  and  effectiveness  of  second- 
ary school  teachers  and  elementary  school 
leaders. 

Eligibility:  Universities  and  colleges  and 
other  appropriate  nonprofit  organizations. 

Available  Assistance:  Grants.  Types  of 
projects  supported  In  the  past  have  included 
special  conferences,  regional  seminars,  area 
meetings  for  teachers  concerned  with  cur- 
riculum Improvement  projects,  released-tlme 
master's  degree  programs.  sp>eclal  institutes 
for  retired  persons  who  plan  to  become 
teachers,  and  arrangements  to  bring  foreign 
educational  experts  to  the  United  States, 

Appropriations  Sought:  An  amount  of 
(250,000  Is  Included  for  this  program  within 
the  total  obllgatlonal  authority  $527.0  mil- 
lion requested  for  all  NSF  programs  In  FY 
1969  as  shown  in  the  President's  budget.  The 
amount  of  $527.0  million  includes  an  appro- 
priation request  of  $500.0  million. 

Appropriations:  Only  one  appropriation  Is 
available  to  NSF  for  all  programs.  The 
amount  estimated  to  be  available  and  obli- 
gated for  this  program  In  FY  1966  from  the 
total  funds  available  to  the  Foundation  Is 
$250,000.  The  follovrtng  amounts  were  obli- 
gated from  available  funds  In  FY  1966  and 
FY  1967:  FY  1968.  $882,361;  FY  1967,  $484,- 
155. 

Average  Assistance:  The  average  grant  for 
FY  1967  Is  $16,187;  the  grants  range  from 
$1,200  to  $68,030. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Instructions  for 
Institutions  In  Preparing  a  Proposal,  dated 
December  1967.  Applicants  must  submit  a 
proposal  Judged  by  their  peers  to  merit 
Foundation  support.  They  must  also  present 
assurance  of  compliance  with  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Since  each  grant 
is  experimental  and  Innovative  In  design,  In- 
dividual Instructions  lor  preparing  the  (U- 


rector's  reports  are  sent  each  grantee.  From 
these  reports  the  projects  are  evaluated. 

Washington  Contact:  See  Administrator. 
Phone  (202)  343-7858. 

Local  Contact:  Local  directors  of  the  proj- 
ects (information  Issued  locally,  not  by  NSF) . 

Application  Deadlines:  Guide  to  Programs, 
p.  42 — for  institutions  Local  directors  of  the 
projects — for  teachers. 

Reworking  Time:  Applications  by  Institu- 
tions (and  by  teachers  to  institutions)  are 
granted  or  denied,  but  normally  not  returned 
or  reworked. 

Related  Programs:  None. 

NO.    2S.9 — SECONDARY    SCIENCE   TRAININO 
PROGRAM 

Name:  Secondary  Science  Training  Pro- 
gram. In  FY  1969.  this  will  be  renamed  Stu- 
dent Science  Training  Program  (Pre-College) . 

Authorizing  Statute:  PL.  81-507,  as 
amended. 

Administrator:  Mr.  Robert  B.  Garrabrant, 
Associate  Program  Director,  Student  and  Co- 
operative Program.  Pre-College  Education  in 
Science  Division,  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. Telephone:  202-343-7880. 

Nature  of  Program:  Grants  are  awarded 
that  provide  advanced  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  superior  secondary  school  stu- 
dents. These  activities,  usually  conducted  at 
the  grantee  institution,  encourage  student 
participation  in  either  scientific  research  or 
special  course  work.  The  objective  Is  to  iden- 
tify high  school  students  with  high  poten- 
tial for  careers  In  science,  mathematics,  and 
engineering,  and  to  reinforce  their  motiva- 
tion toward  such  careers. 

Eligibility:  Institutions  eligible  to  apply 
for  grants  are  universities,  colleges,  and  other 
appropriate  nonprofit  organizations.  For  the 
individual  to  participate,  he  must  be  a  high 
ability  secondary  school  student.  The  great 
majority  will  be  completing  llth  grade  at 
the  time  of  application;  some  project  direc- 
tors will  accept  students  from  the  10th  and 
12th  grades. 

Available  Assistance:  Training  is  usually 
offered  during  the  summer  in  sessions  of  at 
least  5  weeks'  duration,  although  academic 
year  projects  may  also  be  supported.  Re- 
search participation  projects  afford  the  stu- 
dent the  opportunity  to  work  with  experi- 
enced scientific  investigators  and  to  obtain 
first  hand  knowledge  of  research  methods 
and  techniques.  Course-oriented  projects 
present  more  profound  subject  matter  than 
can  be  expected  in  high  school. 

Appropriations  Sought:  An  amount  of 
$1,850,000  is  included  for  this  program  within 
the  total  obllgatlonal  authority  of  $527.0  mil- 
lion requested  for  all  NSF  programs  In  FY 
1969  as  shown  In  the  President's  budget.  The 
amount  of  $527.0  million  includes  an  appro- 
priation request  of  $500.0  million. 

Appropriations:  Only  one  appropriation  is 
available  to  NSP  for  all  programs.  The 
amount  estimated  to  be  available  and  obli- 
gated for  this  purpose  in  FY  1968  from  the 
total  funds  available  to  the  Foundation  is 
$1,980,000.  The  following  amounts  were  obli- 
gated from  available  funds  In  FY  1966  and 
1967:  FY  1966.  $1,550,717;  FY  1967.  $1,845,687. 

Average  Assistance:  In  FY  1968  the  average 
grant  was  $14,974  but  this  means  very  little 
since  the  range  was  from  a  maximum  of 
$47,435  for  a  mathematics  project  conducted 
on  four  campuses  of  the  City  University  of 
New  York  to  a  minimum  of  $3,180  to  South- 
em  Methodist  University  for  an  academic 
year  project  in  earth  science. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  For  Institutions 
applying  to  NSF — see  "Secondary  Science 
Training  Program"  (NSP  E  67-P-21).  pp. 
10-13.  Applicants  must  submit  a  proposal 
Judged  by  their  peers  to  merit  NSP  support. 
For  participants:  see  above  brochtire.  pp. 
14-15.  Financial  assistance  to  student  par- 
ticipants is  granted  on  the  basis  of  economic 


need  as  determined  by  the  project  director  at 
the  sponsoring  institution. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  See  above-refer- 
enced brochure  E  67-P-21.  page  19. 

Washington  Contact:  See  Administrator. 

Local  Contact:  Local  directors  of  NSF-sup- 
ported projects  listed  In  brochure  Issued  an- 
nually by  NSP  In  January  (see  NSF  E67-P- 
29). 

Application  Deadlines:  See  Guide  to  Pro- 
grams, page  48. 

Approval  / Disapproval  Time:  4  months.  See 
Guide  to  Programs,  page  48. 

Reworking  Time:  1  month. 

Related  Programs:  None. 

NO.     25.10 — IN-SERVICE     INSTITUTES     FOR 
SECONDARY    SCHOOL   TEACHERS 


Authorising  Statute:  P.L.  81-507.  as 
amended. 

Administrator:  Dr.  Michael  M.  Frodyma, 
Program  Director  for  Research  Training  and 
Academic  Year  Study,  Teacher  Education 
Section,  Division  of  Pre-College  Education  in 
Science,  National  Science  Foundation,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Nature  of  Program.:  Awards  are  granted 
that  provide  supplemental  science  or  mathe- 
matics instruction  for  secondary  school 
teachers  through  institutes  that  meet  after 
school  hours  or  on  Saturdays. 

Eligibility:  Universities,  colleges,  and  other 
appropriate  nonprofit  organizations.  For  an 
individual  to  be  eligible  to  attend,  he  must 
be  a  supen'isor  or  teacher  of  science  or 
mathematics  in  grades  7-12.  and  must  live 
within  commuting  distance  of  the  institute 
he  desires  to  attend. 

Available  Assistance:  A  typical  in-service 
institute  meets  once  a  week  for  period  of  2 
to  4  hours  for  a  full  academic  year.  These  in- 
stitutes enable  teachers  to  obtain  additional 
knowledge  of  subject  matter  and/or  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  important  new  textual 
and  laboratory  materials  developed  by  a 
number  of  course  content  study  groups. 

Appropriations  Sought:  An  amount  of  $3,- 
000,000  is  included  for  this  program  within 
the  total  obllgatlonal  authority  of  $527.0 
million  requested  for  all  NSF  programs  in  FY 
1969  as  shown  in  the  President's  budget.  The 
amount  of  $527.0  million  includes  an  appro- 
priation request  of  $500.0  million. 

Appropriations:  Only  one  appropriation  is 
available  to  NSP  for  all  programs.  The 
amount  estimated  to  be  available  and  ob- 
ligated for  this  program  in  FY  1968  from  the 
total  funds  available  to  the  Foundation  is 
$3,000,000. 

The  following  amounts  were  obligated 
from  available  funds  in  FY  1966  and  FY 
1967:  FY  1966.  $2,916,830;  FY  1967,  $2,953,797. 

Average  Assistance:  The  average  grant  in 
FY  1967  Is  $12,502;  the  grants  range  from 
$1,800  to  $118,750. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  For  institutions 
see  NSF  E  S8-P-1 — Suggestions  &  Forms  for 
Preparing  a  Proposal  for  1969-1970  In-Serv- 
ice Institutes  (Issued  annually  in  Septem- 
ber) .  Applicants  must  submit  a  proposal 
Judged  by  their  peers  to  merit  Foundation 
support.  They  must  also  present  assurance  of 
compliance  with  the  Civil  Rights  act  of  1964, 
For  teachers  applying  to  institutions  as  par- 
ticipants: See  "Directory  of  In-Service  In- 
stitutes for  Secondary  School  Teachers  of 
Science  and  Mathematics  1968-69"  (NSF  E 
68-P-6 )  issued  in  May. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Reporting:  see  E 
68-P-7.  pp.  10-11  Evaluation. 

Washington  Contact:  See  Administrator. 

Local  Contact:  Local  directors  of  institutes: 
SeeE68-P-l. 

Application  Deadlines:  NSP  68-6,  p.  43  for 
Institutional  applicants;  E  67-P-l,  p.  4  for 
teacher  applicants. 

Reworking  Time:  Applications  by  Institu- 
tions (and  by  teachers  to  Institutions)  are 
granted  or  denied,  but  normally  not  re- 
turned or  rewoked. 

Related  Programs:  None, 
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NO.     35.15 — OAOUATS      fTLLOWSHIP 


Authorizing  Statute:  PL.  81-507.  aa 
amended. 

Administrator:  Dr.  Howard  D.  Kramer,  Ol- 
vtslon  Director,  Oraduate  Education  In  Sci- 
ence, National  Science  Foundation,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Nature  of  Program;  .\wards  are  made  of 
Graduiite  Fellowships  for  study  or  work  lead- 
ing to  a  master's  or  Ph.D.  degree  In  mathe- 
matics, the  sciences  (physical,  biological, 
medical,  and  social),  engineering  or  Inter- 
dUclpUnary  areas.  Fellowships  are  not 
awarded  In  the  arts  and  humanities,  in  clin- 
ical, education,  or  business  area*,  or  In  so- 
cial work. 

Eligibility:  Graduate  Fellowships  are  of- 
ferred  only  to  individuals  who  are  US.  citi- 
zens or  nationals,  have  demonstrated  abil- 
ity and  special  aptitude  for  advanced  train- 
ing In  the  sciences:  and  have  been  or  will  be 
admitted  to  graduate  status  by  the  Institu- 
tion selected. 

Availat>le  AssiatUTice :  Graduate  Fellowships 
are  awarded  for  1  or  2  years,  with  a  9  or 
12  months'  tenure  In  the  fellowship  year. 
The  basic  12-month  stipend  for  graduate 
fellows  Is  $2,400  for  the  first  year.  $2,600  for 
the  Intermediate  level,  and  $2,800  for  the 
terminal  level  graduate  student. 

Appropriations  Sought:  An  amount  Of  Hl,- 
700.000  Is'  Included  for  this  program  within 
the  totia  obllgatlonal  authority  of  $527.0 
requested  for  all  NSF  programs  In  FY  1969  as 
shown  in  the  President's  budget.  The  amount 
of  $527.0  million  Includes  an  approprtatloa 
request  of  $500.0  million. 

Appropriatton.%:  Only  one  appropriation  la 
available  to  NSF  for  all  programs.  Tbe 
amount  estimated  to  be  available  and  obli- 
gated for  this  program  in  FY  1968  from  to- 
tal funds  available  to  the  FoundaUon  U  $11.- 
566.000.  The  following  amounts  were  obli- 
gated for  this  program  from  available  funds 
in  FY  1966  and  FY  1967:  FY  1966,  $12,180.- 
550;    FY   1967.   $11,894,576. 

Average  Assistance:  Average  fellowship 
award  In  FY  1967  was  $5,145.  (This  figure 
may  be  higher  or  lower  depending  on  length 
of  tenure — 9  or  12  months,  the  numer  of 
dependents  claimed  and  level  of  Fellow.) 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  See  page  17. 
Guide  to  Program. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Fellows  attend- 
ing U.S.  fellowship  Institutions: 

( 1 )  Student  Is  required  to  submit  Termina- 
tion Report  on  experiences  and  accomplish- 
ment*. 

(2)  Institution  la  required  to  submit 
terminal  financial  report. 

(3)  Student's  academic  adviser  Is  Invited 
to  submit   a  separate  evaluation  report. 

Fellows  attending  fellowship  Institutions 
ativoad:  Termination  Certificate  (showing 
date  fellow  actually  completed  fellowship  ac- 
tivities) and  TermlnaUon  report  required. 

Washington  Contact:  Dr.  Thomas  D. 
O'Brien.  Deputy  Division  Director  (Acting), 
Division  of  Graduate  Education  In  Science. 
National  Science  Foundation.  Washington. 
D.C.  20650.  Tele :  202-34»-«585. 

Application  Detutltnes:  Application  sub- 
mitted by  early  December  each  year.  Award 
announced  In  March. 

RevBOTking  Time:  1  month  to  6  weeks. 

Related  Programs:  Related  program  In 
NSF — Oraduate  Traineeshlpe.  Related  pro- 
grams in  other  federal  agencies:  (1)  NASA 
Predoctoral  Research  Training  Program;  (2) 
National  Defense  Oraduate  Fellowship  Pro- 
gram (Office  of  Education);  (3)  Public  Health 
Service  Predoctoral  Fellowships;  (4)  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  Lalxiratory  Oraduate  Fel- 
lowships; (5)  Fulbrlght-Hays  Program  (De- 
partment of  State). 

NO.      25.16 AOVANCB)     SCIKNCI     SUSINA* 

PaOJKCTS 

Authorizing     Statute:     PJi.     81-507.     aa 
amended. 
Administrator:  Dr.    Howard    D.    Kramer. 


Division  Director,  Graduate  Education  In 
Science.  NSF.  Washington.  DC. 

Nature  of  Program:  Grants  are  awarded 
for  advanced  Science  Seminars  which  pro- 
vide opportunities  for  advanced  and  special- 
ized education  and  research  training  in  the 
sciences  (physical,  biological,  medical,  and 
social),  mathematics,  engineering,  or  Inter- 
disciplinary areas.  The  seminars  supple- 
ment graduate  school  curricula  and  enable 
participants  to  pursue  science  subjects  In 
depth.  They  convene  for  periods  of  time 
ranging  from  one  week  to  one  academic  year. 

Eligibility:  Colleges,  universities,  and 
other  appropriate  nonprofit  organizations. 
Seminar  participants  are  selected  by  the 
grantee  organization  on  a  regional  or  na- 
tional basis.  Participants  receiving  grant  sup- 
port are  limited  to  graduate  faculty,  young 
postdoctorals,  and  predoctoral  students  from 
colleges  and  universities. 

Available  Assistance :  Most  of  the  seminars 
supported  to  date  have  consisted  of  coUoquia 
or  conferences,  special  lecture  or  laboratory 
courses,  and  field  training,  but  other  formats 
are  eligible  for  consideration. 

Appropriations  Sought:  An  amount  of  tl.- 
500.000  Is  Included  for  this  program  within 
the  total  obllgatlonal  authority  of  $527.0 
million  requested  for  all  NSF  programs  In 
FY  1969  as  shown  in  the  President's  budget. 
The  amount  of  $5270  million  Includes  an 
appropriation   request   of   $500  0   million. 

Appropriatiorts:  Only  one  appropriation  Is 
available  to  NSP  for  all  programs.  The 
amount  estimated  to  be  available  and  obli- 
gated for  this  program  in  FY  1968  ti-om  the 
total  funds  available  to  the  PountMtion  Is 
$1,190,565  to  date.  The  following  amounts 
were  obligated  from  available  funds  In  FY 
1966  and  FY  1967:  FT  1966.  $1,087,940;  FY 
1967.  $1,152,996. 

Average  Assistance:  Size  of  average  grant: 
$23,000  in  FY  1967.  Grants  ranged  in  size 
from  $2,700  to  tgS.eSO. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Conditions  to  be 
met  by  Institutions  seeking  grants.  See 
Guide  to  Prograrns.  page  25. 

Conditions  to  be  met  by  individuals  partici- 
pating in  the  Seminars — "The  participants 
receiving  support  from  NSP  funds  must  b« 
concerned  with  graduate  education  and  may 
be  graduate  students,  recent  poetdoctorals, 
or  graduate  faculty.  In  appropriate  Instances, 
academic  credit  may  be  given  to  graduate 
students  for  participation  In  the  Seminars. 
Nonacademlc  scientists  from  Government  and 
scientists  from  Industry  may  participate,  but 
are  not  eligible  to  receive  support  from  NSF 
funds."  From  announcement.  Suggestions  for 
Preparation  and  Submission  of  Proposals. 
Additional  Information  about  "Participant 
Selection  Procedures  and  Criteria"  Is  found 
in  the  Guide  for  Directors,  pages  2-3. 

Post-grant  Requirements:  Project  Director 
must  submit  to  Foundation  full  substantive 
Import  within  6  weeks  following  close  of  ac- 
tivity. Further  details  in  Guide  for  Directors. 
pages  6-7. 

Washington  Contact:  Dr.  Thomas  D. 
O'Brien,  Program  Director,  Advanced  Science 
Education  Program,  Division  of  Graduate 
Education  in  Science.  NSF,  Washington,  DC; 
Telephone:  202-343-6585. 

Application  Deadlines:  Closing  date  for 
receipt  ctf  ptT>poaals  from  institutions  Is  mid- 
June;  announcement  of  awards  Is  made  in 
mid-November.  Individual  project  annotmce- 
ments  are  made  In  December  and  April. 

Reworking  Time:  Average  elapsed  time,  4 
to  6  weeks. 

Related  Programs:  No  counterparts  In  other 
Federal  agencies.  In  NSF.  Facilities  and  Spe- 
cial Programs.  BMS. 

NO.  3  5.  IT  ^-GRADUATE  TaAIMEKBHIPS  (INCLITO- 
IMC  SUMMZR  TSAINniSHIPS  FOK  CEAOOATB 
TKACHING    ASSISTANTS) 

Authorizing  Statute:  P.L.  81-507.  aa 
amended. 


Administrator:  Dr.  Howard  K.  Kramer. 
Division  Director,  Graduate  Education  In 
Science,  NSF,   Washington,   DC. 

Nature  of  Program:  Grants  are  made  to 
universities  to  enable  them  to  provide  Grad- 
uate Traineeshlpe  (or  summer  traineeshlpe 
to  graduate  teaching  assistants)  In  mathe- 
matics, science  (physical,  biological,  medical, 
and  social),  and  engineering  departments,  or 
In  Interdisciplinary  areas.  Tralneeshlps  are 
not  awarded  in  the  arts  and  humanities,  in 
clinical,  education,  or  business  areas,  or  la 
social  work. 

Eligibility:  Universities  that  confer  doc- 
toral degrees  in  science.  Proposals  are  sub- 
mitted on  behalf  of  the  Institution's  depart- 
ments or  science  or  engineering,  and  a  sepa- 
rate proposal  Is  required  for  each  depart- 
ment or  comparable  unit.  For  an  indlvldu.il 
to  receive  a  Graduate  Tralneeehlp  from  the 
institution,  he  must  be  a  U.S.  citizen  or  na- 
tional, enrolled  full  time  in  a  program  lead- 
ing to  an  advanced  degree  in  science,  iind 
must  be  affiliated  with  the  institution  .it 
which  he  receives  his  appointment. 

Available  Assistance:  For  the  Graduate 
Tralneeshlp.  the  basic  12-mouth  stipends 
are:  first  year  level.  $2,400;  intermediate 
levAl.  $2,600;  and  terminal  year  level,  $2,800. 
A  dependency  allowance  may  also  be  pro- 
vided. For  a  Summer  Tralneeshlp.  the  stip- 
end may  not  exceed  $85  per  week,  and  must 
not  be  less  than  $50  {>er  week. 

Appropriations  Sought:  Amounts  of  $30- 
099.000  for  Graduate  Tralneeshlps  and  $1.- 
062.000  for  Summer  Traineeshlpe  for  Grad- 
uate Teaching  Assistants  are  included  with- 
in the  total  obllgatlonal  authority  of  $527  0 
million  requsted  for  all  NSP  programs  In  FY 
1969  OS  shown  in  the  President's  budget. 
The  amount  of  $527.0  million  Includes  an 
appropriation  request  for  $500.0  million. 

Appropriations:  Only  one  approrlatlon  is 
available  to  NSF  for  all  programs.  The 
amounts  estimated  to  be  available  and  ob- 
ligated for  this  program  In  FT  1968  from  the 
total  funds  available  to  the  Foundation  are 
$30,234,000  for  Graduate  Tralneeshlps  and 
$1,062,000  for  Summer  Tralneeshlps  for 
Graduate  Teaching  Assistants.  The  following 
amounts  were  obligated  from  available 
funds  m  FT  1966  and  FY  1967:  FT  1966 
Graduate  Tralneeshlps.  $22,347,900;  Sum- 
mer Tralneeshlps  for  Graduate  Teaching  As- 
sistants (in  FT  1966  this  was  the  Summer 
Fellowships  for  Oraduate  Teaching  Assist- 
ants Program) ,  $990,000. 

FT  1967  Graduate  Tralneeshlps.  $26,971.- 
053;  Summer  Tralneeshlps  for  Graduate 
Teaching  Assistants.  $1,059,593. 

Average  Assistance:  Average  size  of  grant 
made  to  Institutions  in  FT  1967:  Oraduate 
Tralneeshlps.  $130,927;  Summer  Trainee- 
ships  for  Graduate  Teaching  Asslstant=. 
$5,519.  FT  1967  grants  ranged  from  $5,300  to 
$782,714. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  See  page  18.  for 
Oraduate  Tralneeshlps.  and  page  19,  for 
Summer  Tralneeshlps  for  Oraduate  Teach- 
ing Assistants,  of  Guide  to  Programs  (XSF 
68-6) 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Reports  required 
after  grant  Is  made:  (1)  Trainee  Personal 
Data  Form:  (2)  Notification  of  the  Appoint- 
ment of  Trainees  Form  (not  required  for 
Summer  program).  Reports  required  after 
all  Trainees  have  completed  tenure:  (1) 
Grant  Fiscal  Repwrt  on  Trainees;  (2)  Grant 
Fiscal  Report,  on  Summer  Trainees.  No  ter- 
mination materials  required  by  NSF  from 
Trainees,  but  invited  to  submit  one  copy  of 
published  reports  other  than  thesis. 

Washington  Contact:  Dr.  Douglas  S. 
Cbapln,  Program  Director  Oraduate  Fellow- 
ships and  Tralneeshlps  F>rogram  Division  of 
Oraduate  Education  In  Science.  NSF  Wash- 
ington. D.C;  Telephone  202-343-4929. 

Application  Deadlines:  The  Institutional 
cloalng  date  la  In  October;  grants  are  made 
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in  February  of  the  following  academic  year 
or  summer. 

Reworking  Time:  1  month  to  6  weeks. 

Related  Programs:  Oraduate  Fellowships. 
Related  programs  In  other  Federal  agencies: 
(1)  NASA  Predoctoral  Research  Training 
Program;  (2)  National  Defense  Oraduate 
Kellowships  Program  (Office  of  Education); 
(3)  Public  Health  Service  Predoctoral  Fel- 
lowships; (4)  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
Laboratory  Oraduate  Fellowships;  (5)  Ful- 
brlght-Hays Program  (Department  of  State) . 

.NO.     25.18 — SPECIAL    PROJECTS    IN    GRADUATE 
EDUCATION 

Authorizing  Statute:  P.L.  81-507.  ns 
amended. 

Administrator:  Dr.  Howard  D.  Kramer.  Di- 
vision Director.  Oraduate  Education  in  Sci- 
ence. NSP.  Washington.  DC. 

Nature  of  Program:  Grants  are  awarded  to 
upgrade  the  quality  Of  science  instructional 
programs  at  the  graduate  level  and  to  Iden- 
tify and  support  new  approaches  for  improv- 
ing graduate  science  education.  No  specific 
criteria  are  established;  creative  and  novel 
approaches  are  encouraged. 

Eligibility:  Universities  and  colleges  and 
other  appropriate  nonprofit  organizations  or 
professional  scientlfie  societies.  Before  sub- 
mitting a  formal  proposal  the  project  should 
be  discussed  Informally  with  NSF  program 
staff. 

Available  Assistance:  Examples  of  appro- 
priate projects  are:  development  of  new  or 
special  course  offerings.  Improvement  of  grad- 
uate-level training  programs  lor  prospective 
junior  college  and  college  science  teachers, 
initiating  or  strengthening  Interlnstltutlonal 
programs,  and  supporting  special  confer- 
ences or  studies  on  national  problems  In 
graduate  education. 

Appropriations  Sought:  An  amount  of  $1,- 
700.000  for  Special  Projects  (comprising  Spe- 
cial Projects  In  Graduate  Education  and  Pub- 
lic Understanding  of  Science  Projects — two 
separate  replies  to  the  questionnaire)  Is  In- 
cluded within  the  total  obllgatlonal  author- 
ity of  $527.0  million  requested  for  all  NSF 
programs  In  FT  1969  as  shown  In  the  Presi- 
dent's budget.  Approximately  $1,400,000  of 
this  amount  would  be  allocated  to  Special 
Projects  In  Oraduate  Education.  The  amount 
of  $527.0  million  Includes  an  appropriation 
request  of  $500.0  million. 

Appropriations:  Only  one  appropriation  is 
available  to  NSP  for  all  programs.  The 
amount  estimated  to  be  available  and  obli- 
gated for  Special  Projects  in  FT  1968  from 
the  total  funds  available  to  the  Foundation 
is  $1,300,000.  Of  that  amount.  $761,575  has 
been  obligated  for  Special  Projects  In  Gradu- 
ate Education  to  date.  The  following  amounts 
were  obligated  from  available  funds  In  FT 
1966  and  FT  1967:  FT  1966.  $2,228,606;  FT 
1967.  $1,691,057. 

Average  Assistance:  $61,000.  FT  1967. 
grants  ranged  from  $9,240  to  $291,185. 

i4»si*tonce  Prerequisites:  See  page  28,  Guide 
to  Programs. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Annual  narrative 
report  on  progress  of  project;  grant  fiscal  re- 
port required   every   6   months. 

Washington  Contact:  Dr.  Thomas  D. 
O'Brien.  Program  Director.  Advanced  Science 
Education.  Division  of  Oraduate  Education 
in  Science,  NSF.  Washington,  D.C;  tele- 
phone: 202-343-6585. 

Application     Deadlines:     No     application 
deadline. 
Approval/ Disapproval  Time:  4  to  6  months. 
Reworking  Time:  4  to  6  weeks. 
Related   Programs:    Related    programs    In 
NSF:  (1)  Special  Projecte  (PES);  (2)  College 
Science    Improvement    (UES);    (3)    Depart- 
mental Science  Development  (IR>;   (4)  Spe- 
cial Projects  (UES);  (5)  Facilities  and  Special 
Programs  (BMS).  Related  programs  In  other 
agencies  are  administered  by:    (1)   Office  of 
Education,  Bureau  of  Higher  Education.  Divi- 
sion of  Graduate  Programs;  (2)  NASA,  Office 
of  University  Affairs. 


NO.  25.19 PUBLIC  UNDERSTANDING  Or  SCIENCE 

PROJECTS 

Authorizing  Statute:  P.L.  81-507.  as 
amended. 

Administrator:  Dr.  Howard  D.  Kramer.  Di- 
vision Director,  Oraduate  Education  in  Sci- 
ence. NSF.  Washington.  DC. 

Nature  of  Program:  Grants  are  awiu-ded  to 
support  projects  that  lead  to  a  greater  public 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  science  and 
its  relationship  to  dally  living,  or  that  im- 
prove communications  between  scientists  and 
nonscientlsts. 

Eligibility:  Colleges,  universities,  appro- 
priate nonprofit  organizations,  and  profes- 
sional scientific  societies. 

Available  Atisistance:  Examples  of  activities 
that  have  been  supported  are :  Conferences  of 
scientists  with  representatives  of  the  mass 
communication  media  or  with  academic  or 
community  leaders  who  would  be  Instrumen- 
tal in  organizing  programs  In  their  own  insti- 
tutions or  communities:  the  preparation  of 
educational  materials  on  various  scientific 
activities  of  interest  to  the  public;  and  the 
development  of  courses  on  the  relationships 
between  science  and  society. 

Appropriations  Sought:  An  amount  of 
$1,700,000  for  Special  Projects  (comprising 
Special  Projects  In  Graduate  Education  and 
Public  Understanding  of  Science  Projects)  Is 
included  within  the  total  obllgatlonal  au- 
thority of  S527  million  requested  for  all  NSF 
programs  In  FT  1969  as  shown  In  the  Presi- 
dent's budget.  Approximately  $300,000  of  this 
amount  would  be  allocated  to  Public  Under- 
standing of  Science  Projects.  The  amount  of 
$527  million  includes  an  appropriaUon  re- 
quest of  $500  million. 

Appropriations:  Only  one  appropriation  Is 
available  to  NSP  for  all  programs.  The 
amount  estimated  to  be  available  and  obli- 
gated for  Special  Projects  In  FT  1968  from 
the  total  funds  available  to  the  Foundation 
Is  $1,300,000.  Of  that  amount.  $295,860  has 
been  obligated  for  Public  Understanding  of 
Science  Projects  to  date.  The  following 
amounts  were  obligated  from  available 
funds  in  FT  1966  and  1967:  FT  1966,  $162.- 
543;   FT  1967.  $420,704. 

Average  Assistance:  Average  grant  In  FY 
1967 — $25,730.  Grants  ranged  from  $235  to 
$176,920. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Conditions  to  ba 
met  by  Institutions  seeking  grants:  See  page 
75.  Guide  to  Programs. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Narrative  report 
and  fiscal  report  required. 

Washington  Contact:  Dr.  Thomas  D. 
O'Brien,  Program  Director.  Advanced  Sci- 
ence Education  Program.  Division  of  Grad- 
uate Education  In  Science.  NSF,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  Telephone:  202-343-6585. 

Application  Deadlines:  See  page  75,  Guide 
to  Programs. 

Approval /Disapproval  Time:  4  to  6 
months. 

Reworking  Time:  4  to  6  weeks. 
Related  Program:  No  counterparts  in  other 
Federal  agencies. 

NO.   25.20 NATO  SENIOR  FELLOWSHIPS  IN 

SCIENCE 

Authorizing  Statute:  PL  81-507.  as 
amended. 

Administration:  Dr.  Howard  D.  Kramer. 
Division  Director.  Graduate  Eklucation  In 
Science.  NSP.  Washington,  D.C. 

Nature  of  Program:  NATO  Senior  Fellow- 
ships in  Science  are  awarded  for  the  study 
of  new  scientific  techniques  and  develop- 
ments at  nonprofit  research  and  educational 
institutions  in  other  NATO  nations,  or  In 
countries  cooperating  with  NATO.  Awards 
are  made  for  study  or  work  in  mathematics, 
the  sciences  (physical,  biological,  medical, 
and  social),  engineering,  or  interdisciplinary 
areas.  Fellowships  are  not  awarded  in  the 
arts  and  humanities.  In  clinical,  education, 
or  bualness  areas,  or  in  social  work. 

Eligibility:  Any  U.S.  educational  instltu- 
tloa  that  offers  a  poetbaccalaureate  degree 


in  one  of  the  sciences,  or  any  nonprofit 
scientific  research  Institution,  may  nominate 
for  an  award  a  staff  member  who  Is  a  U.S. 
citizen  or  national;  has  a  professional  stand- 
ing in  the  field  with  which  his  fellowship 
would  be  concerned;  has  had  at  least  5  years 
experience  in  research,  teachinR.  or  relevant 
professional  work;  and  has  the  necessary 
linguistic  abilities. 

Available  Assistance:  Tenure  for  NATO 
Senior  Fellowships  In  Science  normally 
ranges  from  1  to  3  months:  in  unusual  cir- 
cumstances tenure  of  less  than  4  weeks  or  a 
maximum  of  6  months  may  be  approved.  A 
fellow  will  receive  a  subsistence  allowance  of 
$16  for  each  day  of  tenure,  a  travel  allow- 
ance, and  may  receive  his  regular  salary. 

Appropriations  Sought:  In  cooperation 
with  the  Department  of  State,  the  NSP 
awards  NATO  Senior  Fellowships  In  Science. 
An  amount  of  $32,000  Is  provided  by  NATO 
Brussels  for  the  FT  1969. 

Appropriations:  Allotment  NATO  Brus- 
sels: FY  1967.  $30,000  (sUrt  of  program); 
FT  1968,  $32,000. 

Average  Assistance:  $1,500. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  See  page  24. 
Guide  to  Programs. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Combination 
form  giving:  Starting  date.  Termination 
date,  and  Report  of  Activities,  submitted 
after  completion  of  tenure. 

Washington  Contact:  Mrs.  Marjory  R. 
Benedict.  Program  Director.  Senior  Fellow- 
ships Program.  Division  of  Graduate  Educa- 
tion In  Science.  NSP.  Washington,  D.C. 
Telephone:  202-343-6441. 

Application  Deadlines:  See  page  24.  Guide 
to  Programs. 

Approval/ Disapproval  Time:  4  months. 

Reux>rking  Time:  1  month  to  6  weeks. 

Related  Programs:  None. 

NO.    25.21 — SENIOR  FOREIGN  SCIENTIST  PROGRAM 

Authorizing  Statute:  P.L.  81-507,  as 
amended. 

Administrator:  Dr.  Howard  D.  Kramer, 
Division  Director.  Oraduate  Education  In 
Science.  National  Science  Foundation. 

Nature  of  Program:  Senior  Foreign  Scien- 
tist Fellowships  are  awarded  to  foreign  scien- 
tists whose  formal  training,  teaching,  and 
research  experiences  are  of  sufficient  distinc- 
tion to  enable  them  to  make  significant 
contributions  to  science  education  and  scien- 
tific research  at  American  universities. 
Awards  are  made  to  scientists  whose  fields 
of  specialization  are  in  mathematics,  the 
sciences  (physical,  biological,  medical,  and 
social),  engineering,  or  interdisciplinary 
areas. 

Eligibility:  V.S.  Participating  Institutions 
are  those  which  grant  a  Ph.  D.  In  the  sciences 
and  Indicate  a  desire  to  participate  In  the 
program.  Applicants  apply  to  a  U.  S.  par- 
ticipating Institution.  The  Individuals,  who 
cannot  be  a  citizen  or  permanent  resident 
of  the  U.  S.,  must  have  already  demonstrated 
outstanding  ability  In  his  field,  either  have 
a  doctoral  degree  for  5  years  or  more,  or 
the  equivalent,  be  In  good  health  and  have 
sufficient  proficiency  In  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  be  nominated  by  the  U.  S.  par- 
ticipating Institution. 

Available  Assistance:  Tenures  from  5  to  12 
months  may  be  requested.  Stipends  are  com- 
mensurate with  the  level  of  salaries  paid  to 
U.  S.  faculty  members  of  similar  rank  and 
status  at  the  host  Institution,  not  to  exceed 
$1,250  per  month.  A  travel  allowance  is  avail- 
able. 

Appropriations  Sought:  An  amount  of 
$650,000  Is  Included  for  this  program  within 
the  total  obllgatlonal  authority  of  $527.0 
million  requested  for  all  NSF  programs  in 
FT  1969  as  shown  in  the  President's  budget. 
The  amount  of  $527.0  million  Includes  an 
appropriation  request  of  $500.0  million. 

Appropriations:  Only  one  appropriation  Is 
available  to  NSP  for  all  programs.  The 
amount  estimated  to  be  available  and  ob- 
ligated for  this  program  in  FT   1968  from 
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the  total  funds  available  to  the  Foundation 
Is  $990,000.  The  following  amounta  were  ob- 
ligated from  available  funds  for  the  program 
in  PY  19«6  and  IM?:  FT  19««,  •«73.560; 
FY    1967.    9643.800. 

Average  Assistance:  911.454 — average  fel- 
lowship award   In   FY   1907. 

Assiatance  Prerequisites:  See  page  27, 
Guide  to  Programs. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Termination 
Evaluation  report  from  U.S.  Institution  re- 
quired. 

Washington  Contact:  Mrs.  Marjory  R. 
Benedict,  Program  Director.  Senior  Fellow- 
ships Program.  Division  of  Oraduate  Educa- 
tion, National  Science  Foundation.  Wash- 
ington. DC.  205S0    Telephone    202-343-6441. 

Application  Deadlines:  See  P.  27.  Ouide  to 
Programs. 

Approval  Disapproval  Time:  3  months. 

Retcorking  Time:  1  month  to  6  weeks. 

Related  Programs:  There  la  no  related  NSF 
program:  See  "Selected  List  of  Major  Fel- 
lowship Opportunities  and  Aids  to  Advanced 
Education  for  Foreign  Nationals." 

NO.  25.22 SCIXNCe  rACTTt-TT  ITLLOWSHtPS 

Authorizing  Statute:  PL  507-8Ist.  as 
amended. 

Administrator :  Dr.  Howard  D  Kramer.  Di- 
vision Director,  Oraduate  Education  In 
Science. 

Nature  of  Program:  Science  Faculty  Fellow- 
ships are'  awarded  for  study  or  work  in 
mathematics,  the  sciences  (physical,  bio- 
logical, medical,  and  social),  engineering,  or 
Interdisciplinary  areas.  Fellowships  are  not 
awarded  in  the  arts  and  humanities,  in 
clinical,  education,  or  business  areas,  or  in 
social  work.  The  primary  purpose  of  Science 
Faculty  Fellowships  is  to  help  college  teachers 
enhance  their  teaching  effectiveness,  rather 
than  to  provide  research  support. 

Eli0bilitij:  Individuals  who  are  US. 
citizens  or  nationals,  bold  a  baccalaureate 
degree  or  lis  equivalent,  have  had  3  or  more 
academic  years*  experience  in  teaching 
science,  mathematics,  or  engmeering  as  a 
full-time  staff  member  at  the  collegiate  (in- 
cluding Junior  college)  level,  and  Intend  to 
continue  teaching. 

Available  Assistance:  The  usual  tenure  Is 
9  to  12  months:  however,  tenures  from  3  to  a 
maximum  ol  15  months  are  available.  Sti- 
pends are  based  on  the  applicant's  earned 
income:  the  Foundation's  contribution  will 
not  exceed  91.250  per  month. 

Appropriations  Sought:  An  amount  of 
93.000.000  is  included  for  this  program  within 
the  total  obllgatlonal  authority  of  9527.0  mil- 
lion requested  for  all  NSF  programs  in  FY 
1969  as  shown  In  the  President's  budget.  The 
amount  of  9527.0  million  includes  an  appro- 
priation request  of  9500.0  million. 

Appropriations:  Only  one  appropriation  is 
available  to  NSF  for  all  programs.  The 
amount  estimated  to  be  available  and  obli- 
gated for  this  program  in  FY  1968  from  the 
total  funds  available  to  the  Foundation  la 
93.000.000.  The  following  amounts  were  ob- 
ligated from  available  funds  in  FY  1966  and 
FY  1967;  FY  1966.  94.160,000;  FY  1967, 
93,330.000. 

Average  Assistance:  913.427 — average  fel- 
lowship award  in  FY  1967. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  See  page  22,  Guide 
to  Programs. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Terntlnation 
Certificate  and  Termination  Report. 

Washington  Contact:  Dr.  Hail  Taylor,  Pro- 
gram Director.  Faculty  and  Postdoctoral 
Fellowships.  Division  of  Oraduate  Education 
Science,  National  Science  Foundation,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20550.  Telephone:  202-342- 
6011. 

Application  Times:  Applications  must  be 
submitted  by  early  October  of  each  year. 
Awards  are  announced  in  December. 

Reworking  Time.  1  month  to  6  weeks. 

Related  Programs:  Comparable  NSF  pro- 
gram— Senior  Postdoctoral  Fellowships;  have 
similar  financial  provisions  but  different  ob- 


jectives and  eligibility  requirements.  This 
NSF  program  for  Junior  college,  college  and 
university  teachers  of  science  \r  unique  as  far 
as  the  Federal  Oovernment  la  concerned. 


NO. 


2S  23 — SENIOa    POSTDOCTOaAL    rXLLOWSHIP 
PSOCaAM 


PL      81-507, 


as 


Authorizing      Statute 
amended. 

Administrator :  Dr.  Howard  D  Kramer.  Di- 
vision Director.  Oraduate  Education  In 
Science. 

Nature  of  Program:  Senior  Postdoctoral 
Fellowships  are  awarded  for  study  or  research 
In  mathematics,  the  sciences  (physical,  bio- 
logic, medical,  and  social),  engineering,  or 
Interdisciplinary  areas  Fellowships  are  not 
awarded  in  the  arts  and  humanities.  In  clini- 
cal, education,  or  business  areas,  or  In  so- 
cial work. 

Eligibility:  Individuals  who  are  US.  citi- 
zens or  nationals,  have  held  a  doctoral  de- 
gree In  one  of  the  basic  fields  of  science, 
mathematics,  or  engineering  for  at  least  5 
years,  or  the  equivalent,  and  present  an  ac- 
ceptable plan  of  research  at  the  postdoctoral 
academic  level 

Available  Assistance:  The  usual  tenure  Is 
0  to  13  months,  though  tenures  of  3  to  24 
months  are  available.  Stipends  are  based  on 
the  applicant's  earned  Income:  the  Founda- 
tion's contribution  does  not  exceed  $1,250  per 
month  A  travel  allowance  is  provided. 

Appropriations  Sought:  An  amount  of 
$689,000  Is  Included  for  this  program  within 
the  total  obllgatlonal  authority  of  $527.0 
million  requested  for  all  NSF  programs  In  FY 
1969  as  shown  In  the  President's  budget.  The 
amount  of  $527.0  million  Includes  an  ap- 
propriation request  of  $500.0  million. 

Appropriation:  Only  one  appropriation  is 
available  to  NSF  for  all  programs.  The 
amount  estimated  to  be  available  and  ob- 
ligated for  this  program  in  FY  1968  from 
total  funds  available  to  the  Foundation  is 
9698.000.  The  following  amounts  were  ob- 
ligated from  available  funds  in  FY  1966  and 
FY  1967:  FY  1966,  91.082.550;  FY  1967. 
9774.405. 

Average  Assistance:  912,695 — average  fel- 
lowship award  in  FY  1967. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  See  page  21.  Guide 
to  Programs. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Termination  Cer- 
tificate and  Termination  Report  required. 

Washington  Contact:  Mrs.  Marjory  B. 
Benedict,  Program  Director,  Senior  Fellow- 
ships Program.  Division  of  Oraduate  Educa- 
tion in  Science,  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. Washington.  D.C.  20550.  Telephone: 
202-343-6441. 

Application  Times:  Applications  must  be 
submitted  by  early  October  of  each  year. 
Awards  are  announced  in  December. 

Reworking  Time:  1  month  to  six  weeks. 

Related  Programs:  Comparable  programs 
in  NSF:  NSF  Science  Faculty  fellowships 
have  similar  financial  provisions  but  different 
objectives  and  eligibility  requirements.  In 
other  Federal  agencies :  Special  Career  Devel- 
opment Awards,  administered  by  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health. 

NO.      25.24  — NATO     POSTDOCTOaAL     rELLOWSHXPS 
IN    SCIENCE 

Authorizing  Statute:  P.L.  81-507.  as 
amended. 

i4c(mini.strator.-  Dr.  Howard  D.  Kramer.  Di- 
vision Director.  Graduate  Education  In 
Science,  NSF.  Washington.  DC. 

Nature  o/  Program:  NATO  Postdoctoral 
Fellowships  In  Science  are  awarded  for  scien- 
tific study  or  work  in  mathematics,  the 
sciences  (physical,  biological,  medical,  and 
social),  engineering  or  Interdisciplinary 
areas.  Fellowships  are  not  awarded  for  sup- 
port of  work  toward  the  M.S.,  D.V.M..  or 
DJ3.S.  degrees,  nor  for  support  of  residency 
training  or  similar  work  leading  to  a  qualifi- 
cation in  a  clinical  field  The  NATO  fellow- 
ships program  is  designed  to  assist  In  obtain- 
ing a  closer  collaboration  among  the  scien- 


tists of  the  NATO  nations.  Fellowships  are 
awarded  for  full-time  scientific  study  or 
work  at  nonprofit  cotintrles  that  are  mem- 
bers of  or  are  cooperating  with  NATO. 

Eligibility:  Individuals,  who  are  U.S.  clti- 
sena  or  national^,  have  demonstrated  abil- 
ity and  special  aptitude  for  advanced  train- 
ing in  the  sciences,  and  have  a  doctoral  de- 
gree In  one  of  the  qualifying  fields  of  science, 
or  the  equivalent. 

Available  Assistance :  Tenure  is  normally  9 
to  12  months,  with  outside  limits  of  6  and 
12  months.  The  stipend  is  96.500  for  the  full 
year,  and  travel  and  dependency  allowance 
may  also  be  provided. 

Appropriations  Sought:  On  behalf  of  the 
Department  of  State,  the  NSF  Is  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  this  program  of 
postdoctoral  study  by  citizens  or  nationals 
of  the  US  An  allotment  of  9312.000  Is  esti- 
mated for  FT  1969.  This  program  is  funded 
by  NATO  Brussels 

Appropriations:  Allotment  received  from 
NATO  Brussels  for  FY  1968  was  9312,000:  FY 
1967.  9312.000;   FY  1966.  9300.000. 

Average  Assistance:  98.457 — average  fel- 
lowship award  in  FY  1967. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  See  page  23. 
Guide  to  Programs. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Termination 
Certification  and  Termination  Report  re- 
quired. 

Washington  Contact:  Dr.  Hall  Taylor,  Pro- 
gram Director,  Faculty  and  Postdoctoral  Fel- 
lowships. Division  of  Oraduate  Education  In 
Science,  NSF,  Washington,  D.C.  Telephone: 
202-343-6011. 

Application  Times:  Applications  must  be 
submitted  by  late  September;  awtu-ds  arc 
announced  In  November. 

Reioorking  Time:  1  month  to  6  weeks. 

Related  Programs:  Related  programs  In 
NSF.  Postdoctoral  Fellowships.  In  other  Fed- 
eral agencies:  (1)  Fiilbrlght-Hays  Pro- 
gram (2)  Postdoctoral  Research  Program 
(APOSR):  (3)  Public  Health  Service  Post- 
doctoral Fellowships. 

NO.  25.25 — POSTDOCTORAL  rELLOWSKIP  PROCRAM 

( RBGULAB ) 

Authorizing  Statute:  P.L.  81-507.  as 
amended. 

Administrator:  Or.  Howard  D.  Kramer, 
Division  Director,  Graduate  Education  in 
Science. 

Nature  of  Program:  Postdoctoral  Fellow- 
ships are  awarded  for  study  or  work  in 
mathematics,  the  sciences  (physical,  biolog- 
ical, medical,  and  social)  engineering,  and 
interdisciplinary  areas.  Fellowships  are  not 
awarded  in  the  arts  and  humanities,  in  clin- 
ical, education  or  business  areas,  or  In  social 
work. 

Eligibility:  Individuals,  who  are  VS.  Clt 
Izens  or  nationals,  hold  a  doctoral  degree  in 
one  of  the  qualifying  fields  of  science,  or  its 
equivalent,  and  presents  an  acceptable  plan 
of  study  or  research  at  the  postdoctoral  ac- 
ademic level. 

Available  Assistance:  The  usual  tenure  is 
12  months,  with  outside  limits  of  fl  to  24 
months.  The  normal  annual  stipend  is  96,500. 
A  travel  and  dependency  allowance  may  also 
be  provided. 

Appropriations  Sought:  An  amount  of  $1.- 
000.000  is  included  for  this  program  within 
the  total  obllgatlonal  authority  of  9527.0  mil- 
lion requested  for  all  NSF  programs  in  FY 
1969  as  shown  In  the  President's  budget.  The 
amount  of  $527.0  million  Includes  an  appro- 
priation request  of  $500.0  million. 

Appropriations:  Only  one  appropriation  is 
available  to  NSF  for  all  programs.  The 
amount  estimated  to  be  available  and  obli- 
gated for  this  program  In  FY  1968  from  the 
total  funds  available  to  the  Foundation  is 
91,000,000.  The  following  amounts  were  ob- 
ligated from  available  funds  in  FY  1966  and 
FT  1967;  FT  1966.  91.580,000;  FT  1967.  91,- 
201.000. 

Average  Assistance:  99,608 — average  fellow- 
ship award  in  FT  1967. 
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Asiistanee  Prerequisites:  See  page  20, 
Guide  to  Programs. 

Postgrant  Requirements :  Termination  Cer- 
tificate   and    Termination    Report    required. 

Washington  Contact:  Dr.  Hall  Taylor,  Pro- 
gram Director,  Faculty  and  Postdoctoral  Fel- 
lowships, Division  of  Oraduate  Education  In 
Science,  National  Science  PoundaUon,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20550.  Telephone:  202-343-6011. 

i4ppHcatton  Time*.-  Applications  must  be 
submitted  by  early  December  of  each  year. 
Awards  are  announced  in  March. 

Reworking  Time:  1  month  to  6  weeks. 

Related  Programs:  Related  programs  in 
NSF — NATO  Postdoctoral  Fellowships  In 
Science.  Related  programs  in  other  Federal 
agencies:  (1)  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
Postdoctoral  Fellowships;  (2)  Federal  Labora- 
tories Postdoctoral  Resident  Research  Asso- 
ciateshlps;  (3)  NASA  Postdoctoral  Resident 
Research  Assoclateships:  (4)  Postdoctoral 
Research  Program  (APOSR)  Air  Force  Office 
of  Scientific  Research:  (5)  Public  Health 
Service  Postdoctoral  Fellowships:  (6)  Smith- 
sonian Regular  Postdoctoral  Visiting  Re- 
search Assoclateships;  (7)  Fulbright-Hays 
program.  Department  of  State.  Information 
on  the  above  programs  may  be  found  in  the 
publication,  "Fellowships  in  the  Arts  and 
Sciences"  Tenth  Edition,  1967-68,  American 
Council  on  Education. 

NO.    25.26 PROGRAM    OP    ACADEMIC    TEAR 

INSTll'UltS    rOR    COLLEGE    TEACHERS 

Authorixing  Statute:  P.L.  81-507,  as 
amended. 

Administrator:  Dr.  Relnhard  L.  Korgen, 
Program  Director,  College  Teacher  Program, 
Division  of  Undegraduate  Education,  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation.  Telephone:  202- 
343-7883. 

Nature  of  Program:  Grants  are  awarded 
for  academic  year  institute  which  provide 
coUege  teacher  with  training  opportunities 
in  a  university  environment  during  regular 
sessions.  Teacher-participants  may  enroll  In 
laboratory  work  presided  over  by  the  univer- 
sity's regular  faculty.  At  the  same  time  they 
usually  are  enrolled  In  core  courses  or  sem- 
inars that  are  planned  especially  for  the 
group  of  college  teachers  selected  as  par- 
ticipants. 

Eligibility:  Institutions  eligible  to  apply  for 
grants  are  normally  colleges  and  universities 
offering  doctoral  programs  in  the  science 
disciplines  Involved.  For  an  Individual  to  at- 
tend, he  must  be  a  US  college  teacher  in 
one  of  the  qualifying  sciences,  must  have  3 
years  of  college  teaching  experience,  and  for 
special  institutes  only,  must  be  an  early  re- 
tiree from  another  career,  plan  to  teach  at 
the  college  level,  and  must  have  a  good 
initial  preparation  In  some  area  of  science. 
Available  Assistance:  For  experienced 
teachers,  a  maximum  stipend  of  $3,000  is 
paid  for  the  period  September  1  through 
June  30.  and  dependency  and  travel  allow- 
ances are  provided. 

Appropriations  Sought:  An  amount  of  $5.5 
minion  U  Included  for  the  following  four 
programs  for  college  teachers — Academic 
Year  Institutes,  In-Service  Seminars,  Sum- 
mer Institutes,  and  Short  Courses — within 
the  total  obllgatlonal  authority  of  $527.0 
million  requested  for  all  NSF  programs  In 
FY  1969  as  shown  In  the  President's  budget. 
The  amount  of  $627.0  million  includes  an 
appropriation  request  of  $500.0  million. 

Appropriations:  Only  one  appropriation 
is  available  to  NSF  for  all  programs.  The 
amount  estimated  to  be  available  and  obli- 
gated for  this  program — Academic  Year  In- 
stitutes for  College  Teachers — in  FT  1968 
from  the  total  funds  available  to  the  Foun- 
dation Is  $812,550.  The  following  amounts 
v.'ere  obligated  for  this  program  from  avail- 
able funds  in  FT  1966  and  FT  1967 :  FT  1966, 
$928,690;  FT  1967,  $1,026,620. 

Average  Assistance:  In  this  program  the 
average  grant  is  about  $85,000,  with  each 
project  accommodating  from  five  to  20  par- 


tlcipantB  at  an  average  cost  of  approximately 
$6,500  for  each. 

Assi.'^tance  Prerequisites:  For  Institutions 
applying  to  NSF:  see  "College  Teacher  Pro- 
gxams — Guide  for  Preparation  of  Proposals 
and  Operation  of  Projects"  (issued  by  NSF 
annually  in  March) .  For  teachers  applying  to 
NSF-supported  institutes:  see  Guide  to  Pro- 
grams, p.  29;  "Directory  of  Collrge  Teacher 
Programs  (issued  annually  by  NSF  in  early 
Dicember) . 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Post-grant  re- 
porting for  these  programs  is  In  two  parts: 
the  first  part  consists  of  filling  out  a  "Status 
Report  Form"  which  is  basically  a  roster  of 
participants  with  Information  about  them: 
the  second  part  describes  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  given  project.  A  detailed  Fiscal 
Report  must  be  submitted  at  the  end  of  the 
grant  period. 

Washington  Contact:  See  Administrator. 
Local  Contact:  There  are  no  Regional/ 
SUte  officials  appointed  to  serve  as  contacts. 
For  each  grant  made,  a  Project  Director  is 
n.imed  by  the  institution.  Applications  from 
teachers  are  submitted  to  the  Project  Direc- 
tors at  the  institutions,  not  to  the  NSF. 
Project  Directors  and  details  of  the  programs 
are  listed  In  the  "Directory  of  College 
Teacher  Programs"  ( issued  annually  by  NSF 
in  early  December);  can  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  the  Program  Clerk,  College 
Teacher  Programs,  NSF,  Washington.  DC. 
20550. 

Application  Deadlines:  Closing  date  for 
submission  of  proposals  is  July  1  each  year. 
See  Guide  to  Programs,  p.  29,  about  dead- 
lines for  participants  applying  to  the 
Institutions. 

Approval /Disapproval  Time:  The  average 
elapsed  time  between  receipt  of  a  proposal 
and  notice  of  return  or  request  for  rework- 
ing is  2.5  months. 

Related  Programs:  Related  programs  ad- 
ministered by  this  agency  are  the  other  pro- 
grams of  the  College  Teacher  Programs,  the 
Advanced  Science  Education  Program  and 
the  Science  Faculty  Fellowship  Program.  Re- 
lated programs,  other  agencies:  programs  of 
Bureau  of  High  Education,  Office  of 
Education. 


Dslaware       Delaware     Total  U.S. 
applicants    participants  participants 


Fiscal  year  19E6. 
Fiscal  year  1967. 


145 
155 


NO.    25.30 COLLEGE     SCIENCE     IMPROVEMENT 

PROGRAM 

Authorizing  Statute:  P.L.  81-507,  as 
amended. 

Administrator:  Dr.  Donald  Schwartz,  Pro- 
gram Director,  Special  Projects  Program,  Di- 
vision of  Undergraduate  Eklucation  in 
Science,   National   Science  Foundation. 

Nature  of  Program:  Grants  are  awarded  to 
accelerate  development  of  the  capabilities  of 
predominantly  undergraduate  institutions  In 
the  sciences  (physical,  biological,  medical, 
and  social ) ,  mathematics,  and  engineering. 
In  general,  a  development  plan  may  Include 
any  combination  of  activities  calculated  to 
Improve  the  preparation  of  college  students 
for  careers  in  science,  Including  careers  in 
science  teaching. 

Eligibility:  Colleges  and  Universities  with 
strong  baccalaureate  programs  in  the  sciences 
and  that  have  not  granted  more  than  10  Ph. 
D.  degrees  in  the  sciences  during  the  most 
recent  3-year  period.  Preference  is  given  to 
institutions  awarding  100  or  more  bacca- 
laureates in  the  sciences  In  the  most  recent 
3-year  period. 

Available  Assistance:  The  maximum  dura- 
tion of  grants  is  3  years;  grants  will  not 
normally  exceed  $100,000  per  year. 

Appropriation  Sought:  An  amount  of  912.0 


million  Is  Included  for  this  program  within 
the  total  obllgatlonal  authority  of  $527.0 
million  requested  for  all  NSF  programs  in 
FT  1969  as  shown  in  the  President's  budget. 
The  amount  of  9527.0  million  includes  an 
appropriation  request  of  $500.0  million. 

Appropriations:  Only  one  appropriation  is 
available  to  NSF  for  all  programs.  The  amount 
estimated  to  be  available  and  obligated  for 
this  program  In  FT  1968  from  the  total  funds 
available  to  the  Foundation  is  $10.0  mil- 
lion. 

The  following  amounts  were  obligated 
from  available  funds  in  FY  1966  and  FY 
1967:  FY  1966.  none  (program  not  in  effect); 
FY  1967,  $2,464,000. 

Average  A.<isistance:  $182,189;  range  for 
1967,  $104,000  to  $280,000:   mean,  9164.267. 

As.siatance  I'rcquisites:  See  page  85  of  NSF 
Guide  to  Programs  and  the  attached  an- 
nouncement E  66-U-lO  "College  Science  Im- 
provement Program — Guide  for  the  Prepara- 
tion of  Proposals"  (issued  annually  by  NSF 
in  March ) . 

Postgrant  Requirements:  The  project  di- 
rector is  required  to  submit,  at  the  end  of 
each  year  of  the  grant,  a  narrative  report  on 
the  progress  of  the  project  to  date,  com- 
paring achievements  with  those  anticipated 
in  the  approved  proposal.  Fiscal  reports, 
showing  specific  uses  of  grant  funds,  are  also 
required  annually  and  at  the  termination  of 
the  grant. 

Washington  Contact:  Dr.  Lyle  W.  Phillips, 
Director,  Division  of  Undergraduate  Educa- 
tion in  Science,  National  Science  Foundation, 
Washington,  D.C.  20550.  Telephone:  202-343- 
6075. 

Application  Deadlines:  None. 
Approval/ Disapproval  Time:  9  months. 
Related  Programs:  Special  Projects  in  Un- 
dergraduate Science  Education,  Undergrad- 
ute  Student  Projects  Program,  Undergradu- 
ate Instructional  Scientific  Equipment  Pro- 
gram, Departmental  Science  Development 
Program. 

NO.   25.31 SCIENCE  CORRICtJLUM  IMPROVEMENT 

PROGRAM   (UNDERGRADUATE  EDUCATION) 

Authorising  Statute:  PL.  81-507,  as 
amended. 

i4(immjstrafor.-  Alfred  F.  Borg,  Program 
Director. 

Nature  of  Program:  Grants  are  awarded  for 
projects  directed  toward  the  improvement 
of  undergraduate  science  instruction,  par- 
ticularly the  development  of  new  science 
courses  and  instructional  techniques  and 
materials.  Materials  developed  by  these 
projects  are  expected  to  have  potential  for 
widespread  adoption  and  applicability. 

Eligibility:  Colleges,  universities,  and  other 
appropriate  nonprofit  institutions  and  orga- 
nizations. A  prime  requisite  for  support  ol 
a  proposed  project  is  a  substanial  commit- 
ment of  time  and  effort  by  scientists  who  are 
distinguished  as  teachers  and  investigators 
in  the  disciplines  concerned. 

Available  Assistance:  Projects  supported 
include  studies  of  problems  and  ways  to  ini- 
tiate appropriate  efforts  to  solve  them,  de- 
velopment and  evaluation  of  Innovative  ap- 
proaches to  science  teaching,  and  develop- 
ment of  instructional  aids  for  presentation 
of  new  subject  matter. 

Appropriations  Sought:  An  amount  of  $7.- 
500,00  is  included  for  this  program  within 
the  total  obllgatlonal  authority  of  $.527.0  mil- 
lion requested  for  all  NSF  programs  in  FY 
1969  as  shovim  in  the  President's  budget. 
The  amount  of  $527.0  million  includes  an 
appropriation    request    of    $500.0    million. 

ylpproprtafions.-  Only  one  appropriation  is 
available  to  NSF  for  all  programs.  The 
amount  estimated  to  be  available  and  obli- 
gated for  this  program  in  FY  1968  from  the 
total  funds  available  to  the  Foundation  is 
$6,650,000. 

The  following  amounts  were  obligated 
from   available   funds  in  FY   1966   and  FY 
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19«7:  FT  1M«.  »5.«47.371:  FY  1967,  •«.- 
665,744 

Average  Assistance:  The  Program  made 
granU  In  FT  1967  varying  In  size  from  •4.120 
to  $505,700  Forty-three  granta  were  made; 
the  average  value  was  •158.081  Because  of 
the  great  variation  In  type  and  size  of  the 
projects  supported,  the  average  dollar  value 
has  no  real  meaning. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Applicants  must 
submit  a  proposal  judged  by  their  peers  to 
merit  Foundation  support.  They  must  also 
present  assurance  of  compliance  with  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 

Postgrant  Requirements:  TTie  grantee  Is 
required  to  submit  appropriate  Interim  and 
final   reports  lor  scrutiny  by  Program  staff. 

Washington  Contact:  Dr  Alfred  P  Borg, 
Program  Director,  Science  Curriculum  Im- 
provement Program  (Undergraduate),  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation.  Washington,  DC. 
20550.   (Area  Code  202)    343-4773. 

Application  Deadlines:  None.  Proposals 
may  be  submitted  at  any  time. 

Approval  Disapproval  Time:  4  to  6 
months. 

Reicorking  Time:   1   to  4  months. 

Related  Programs:  (A)  Student  and  Cur- 
riculum Improvement  Section,  Division  of 
Pre-College  Education  In  Science,  National 
Science  foundauon  (B)  Division  of  Educa- 
tional Ijkboratorles.  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

NO     25.33 IN-SnVICC   SEMINARS    PROGRAM    FOR 

COLLSCE     TEACHERS 

Authorizing  Statute:  P.L.  81-507,  as 
amended 

Administrator:  Dr.  Relnhart  L  Korgen. 
Program  Director,  College  Teacher  Programs, 
Division  of  Undergraduate  Education,  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

Nature  of  Program:  Grants  are  awarded 
for  in-service  seminars  designed  to  meet  pro- 
fessional needs  of  college  faculty  who  are 
located  within  conunutlng  distance  of  the 
institution  conducting  the  seminar.  These 
seminars  enable  the  teacher-participants, 
while  teaching  on  a  fuUtlme  basis,  to  obtain 
additional  knowledge  of  subject  matter  in 
their  scientific  dlslclplines,  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  new  textbooks  and  laboratory 
equipment,  or  take  courses  as  part  of  a  grad- 
uate degree  program. 

Eligibiliti/:  Institutions  eligible  to  apply 
for  grants  vre  colleges  and  universities  that 
offer  graduate  programs  in  the  sciences  in- 
volved. For  an  individual  to  be  eligible  to 
attend,  he  must  be  a  U.S.  college  teacher  In 
one  of  the  sciences  (biological,  medical,  phys- 
ical, or  social),  mathematics,  or  engineering 
(Teachers  at  Junior  or  community  colleges 
or  technical  schools  are  eligible),  or  must  be 
an  early  retiree  from  another  career,  plan 
to  teach  at  the  college  level,  and  have  a 
good  initial  preparation  In  some  area  of 
science,  and  must  live  within  commuting  dis- 
tance to  the  in-service  seminar. 

Appropriations  Sought:  An  amount  of  $5.5 
million  is  included  for  the  following  four 
programs  for  college  teachers — Academic  Year 
Institutes.  In-Service  Seminars  Summer  In- 
stitutes, and  Short  Courses — within  the  total 
obligational  authority  of  $527  0  million  re- 
quested for  all  N3P  Programs  in  FY  1969  as 
shown  in  the  President  s  budget.  The  amount 
of  J527  0  million  includes  an  appropriation 
request  of  $500.0  million. 

Past  Appropriations:  Only  one  appropria- 
tion is  available  to  NSF  for  all  programs. 
The  amount  estimated  to  be  available  and 
obligated  for  this  program — In-Service  Semi- 
nars— in  FY  1968  from  the  total  funds  avail- 
able to  the  Foundation  Is  $82,060. 

The  following  amounts  were  obligated  for 
this  program  from  available  funds  in  FY 
1966  and  FY  1967:  FY  1966.  $52,060:  FY  1967, 
•  134,170. 

Average  Assistance:  In  this  program  the 
average  grant  is  about  $10,000  for  a  project 
that  accommodates  as  many  as  150  college 
teachers  in  a  brief  program  or  in  a  succession 
of  brief  programs.  Average  cost  per  partici- 


pant has  been  In  the  neighborhood  of  $150 
for  the  last  two  years. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  See  "College 
Teachers  Programs — Guide  of  Preparation  of 
Proposals  and  Operation  of  Projects"  (Issued 
by  NSF  annually  In  March ) . 

For  teachers  applying  to  NSF-supported 
Programs:  see  Guide  to  Progranos.  p  32;  'Di- 
rectory of  College  Teacher  Programs  "  ( Issued 
by  NSF  annually  In  early  December). 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Post-grant  re- 
porting for  these  programs  Is  In  two  parts: 
th?  first  part  consists  of  tilling  out  a  "Status 
Report  Form"  which  is  basically  a  roster  of 
participants  with  Information  about  them; 
the  second  part  describes  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  given  project  A  detailed  Fiscal 
Report  must  be  submitted  at  the  end  of  the 
grant  period. 

Washington  Contact:  Telephone  number: 
(202)    343-7893 

Local  Contact:  There  are  no  Regional ' State 
officials  appointed  to  serve  as  contacu.  For 
each  grant  made  a  Project  Director  Is  named 
by  the  Institution  Applicationt  from  teachers 
are  submitted  to  the  Project  Directors  at  the 
institutions,  not  to  the  NSF  Project  Direc- 
tors and  details  of  the  program  are  listed  in 
the  "Directory  of  College  Teacher  Programs  ' 
(issued  by  NSF  annually  in  early  December) : 
can  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Program 
Clerk.  College  Teacher  Programs,  NSF,  Wash- 
ington, DC    20550. 

Application  Deadlines:  Closing  date  for 
submission  of  proposals  by  the  Institutions  is 
July  1  each  year.  For  Information  about 
deadlines  for  applying  as  participants, 
teachers  should  write  to  the  Project  Directors 
as  listed  In  the  NSF  Directory 

Approval/ Disapproval  Time:  Application 
deadline.  July  1;  grants  announced,  latter 
part  of  October. 

Reworking  Time:  The  average  elapsed  time 
between  receipt  of  a  proposal  and  notice  oi 
return  or  request  for  reworking  is  2  5  months. 

Related  Programs:  Related  programs  ad- 
ministered by  NSF  are  the  other  programs  of 
the  College  Teacher  Programs,  the  Advanced 
Science  Education  Program,  and  the  Science 
Faculty  Fellowship  Program.  Related  pro- 
grams administered  by  other  agencies:  pro- 
grams of  the  Bureau  of  Higher  Education, 
VS.  Office  of  Education. 

NO.  33.33 — UNDERCRA017ATE  RESEARCH 
PARTICIPATION  PROGRAM 

Authorising  Statute:  PX.  81-607.  as 
amended. 

Administrator:  Donald  C.  McOuire,  Pro- 
gram Director.  Undergraduate  Student  Pro- 
grams. 

Nature  of  Program:  To  accelerate  and  en- 
rich the  development  of  undergraduate  sci- 
ence majors  through  direct  experience  in 
current  research.  An  additional  objective  is 
to  assist  departments  in  assessing  the  role 
of  practical  experience  (research  participa- 
tion) in  the  training  of  science  majors.  See 
also:  p.  34  Guide  to  Programs  (NSF  68-6). 

Eli0bility:  Org^anizations  eligible  to  apply 
are  colleges,  universities,  and  non-pront  re- 
search institutions.  For  an  individual  to  par- 
ticipate, he  must  be  a  full-time  undergrad- 
uate student  and  be  well-grounded  In  sci- 
ence. 

Available  Assistance:  All  assistance  is  in 
the  form  of  grants  to  the  institutions  se- 
lected. Grants  have  two  components:  sti- 
pends (allowances  In  support  of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  participants)  and  operating 
cost  allowances.  Undergraduate  students 
who  receive  research  participation  training 
are  selected  by  the  grantee  institutions,  not 
the  NSF. 

Appropriations  Sought:  An  amount  of  $6.5 
million  Is  Included  for  this  program  within 
the  total  obligational  authority  of  ^527.0 
million  requested  for  all  NSF  programs  In  FY 
1969  as  shown  In  the  President's  budget.  The 
amount  of  $527.0  million  Includes  an  appro- 
priation request  of  $500.0  million. 

Appropriations:  Only  one  appropriation  Is 


available  to  NSF  for  all  programs.  The 
amount  estimated  to  be  available  and  obli- 
gated for  this  program  In  FY  1968  from  the 
total  funds  available  to  NSF  Is  $4.5  million. 
The  following  amounts  were  obligated  from 
available  funds  in  FY  1966  and  FY  1967: 
FY  1966.  $6,582,865;   FY  1967,  $4,734,266. 

Average  Assistance:  Average  grant  supports 
67  partlclpanu  for  10+  weeks  at  a  total 
cost  of  $8,360.  Grants  ranged  from  $1,400  for 
one  participant  to  $26,240  for  32  participants 
m  FY  1967 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  See  NSF  68-6.  p 
34.  Guide  to  Programs.  Institutions  must 
submit  proposals  Judged  by  their  peers  to 
merit  Foundation  support;  they  must  also 
present  assurance  of  compliance  with  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  Undergraduate  stu- 
dents must  meet  the  academic  require- 
ments of  the  institutions  to  be  selected  as 
participants. 

Program  Requirements:  One  sheet  is  com- 
pleted by  each  participant  and  endorsed  by 
the  research  supervisor;  2  copies  of  this  are 
required.  A  report  by  the  project  director, 
consisting  of  six  reportable  items.  Is  re- 
quired annually  In  3  copies  Evaluation  by 
Program  staff  affecu.  In  marginal  cases,  size 
of  renewal  grants.     , 

Washington  Contact:  Dr.  Donald  C.  Mc- 
Gulre.  Program  Director,  Undergraduate  Stu- 
dent Programs,  Division  of  Undergraduate 
Education  In  Science,  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, (Area  Code  202)  343-6482. 

Xpp/icafton  Deadlines:  Second  Monday 
each  September  (one  annually) . 

i4pproual/I>isopprot)Oj  Time:  15  weeks. 

Related  Programs:  This  program  is  the  only 
Federally  supported  Program  of  apprentice- 
like  training  in  the  students'  subjects  for 
undergraduate  students.  Similar  activities  are 
possible  but  not  required  under  the  OE  Pro- 
gram. College  Work-study  (Title  IV-C  of 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 ) . 

NO    25. 3« — PROGRAM  OF  RESEARCH  PARTICIPATION 
or   COLLEGE   TEACHERS 

Authorizing  Statute:  PX.  81-507,  as 
amended. 

i4dmmtsfrofor;  Dr.  Relnhard  L.  Korgen. 
Program  Director,  College  Teacher  Programs. 
Division  of  Undergraduate  Education.  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  Washington,  D.C. 
20650. 

Nature  of  Program:  Grants  are  awarded  to 
provide  summer  research  opportunities  for 
college  teachers  who  have  adequate  subject- 
matter  knowledge  in  their  scientific  disci- 
plines but  have  limited  opportunity  for  re- 
search during  the  academic  year.  Many  of  the 
grantee  institutions  are  authorized  to  nomi- 
nate participants  to  receive  academic  year 
extensions.  Each  of  these  awards  is  intendeJ 
to  encourage  the  summer  participant  to  con- 
tinue his  research  in  the  ensuing  2  academic 
years  at  his  home  institution  with  grants  to 
the  home  Institution  for  those  selected. 

Eligibility:  Institutions  eligible  are  nor- 
mally colleges  and  universities  that  offer  P!i 
D.  degrees,  or  field  stations  and  researcii 
laboratories  affiliated  with  them.  For  an  in- 
dividual to  participate,  he  must  have  a 
master's  degree  in  the  scientific  field  ->{  the 
intended  research  participation,  and  must  be 
a  U.S.  college  teacher  in  one  of  the  sciences 
(biological,  medical,  physical,  or  social  i . 
mathematics,  or  engineering.  Teachers  ;it 
Junior  or  community  colleges  or  technical 
schools  are  eligible. 

Available  Assistance:  The  maxlmiun  sti- 
pend is  $75  per  week  for  predoctoral  partici- 
pants, and  $100  i>er  week  for  postdoctoral 
participants.  Dependency  and  travel  allow- 
ances are  also  provided. 

j4pproprt<ittoru  Sought:  An  amount  of  $1.8 
million  Is  Included  for  this  program  within 
the  votal  obligational  authority  of  $527.0 
million  requested  for  all  NSF  programs  in  FY 
1969  as  shown  in  the  President's  budget.  The 
amount  of  $527.0  million  Includes  an  appro- 
priation request  of  $500.0  million. 
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ApjrroprfatUms:  Only  one  appropriation  Is 
available  to  NSF  for  all  programs.  The 
amount  estimated  to  be  available  and  obli- 
gated for  this  program  in  FY  1968  from  the 
total  funds  available  to  the  Foundation  is 
$1,526,310. 

The  following  amoimts  were  obligated  for 
this  program  from  available  funds  In  FY 
1966  and  FY  1967:  FY  1966.  $1,357,235;  FY 
1967,  $1,572,980. 

Average  Assistance:  In  this  program  the 
average  grant  Is  about  $21,000  for  a  project 
supporting  7  college  teachers  In  research 
participation  lasting  throughout  the  summer 
and  costing  on  the  average  of  $3,000  per 
participant;  Included  in  this  cost,  however, 
are  funds  enabling  the  Foundation  to  sup- 
port half  the  participants  In  a  two-year 
continuation  of  research  at  their  home 
campuses.  Each  such  two-year  "continuation 
grant"  is  for  $2,000,  often  increased  by 
matching  funds  from  an  Institutional  Grant. 
Assistance  Prerequisites:  For  Institutions 
applying  to  NSP:  see  "College  Teacher  Pro- 
grams— Guide  for  Preparation  of  Proposals 
and  Operation  of  Projects"  (issued  by  NSP 
annually  In  March).  For  teachers  applying 
to  NSF-supported  Institutes:  see  Guide  to 
Programs,  p.  33;  "Director  of  College  Teacher 
Programs"  (issued  by  NSF  annually  in  early 
December) . 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Postgrant  report- 
ing for  these  programs  is  in  two  parts:  the 
first  part  consists  of  filling  out  a  "Status  Re- 
port Form"  which  la  basically  a  roster  of 
participants  with  Inlormatlon  about  them; 
the  second  part  is  a  detailed  report  on  the 
project.  A  detailed  Fiscal  Report  must  be 
submitted  at  the  end  of  the  grant  period. 

Washington  Contact:  See  Administrator. 
Telephone:  202-343-7893. 

Local  Contact:  There  are  no  Regional /State 
ofBclals  appointed  to  serve  as  contacts.  For 
each  grant  made  a  Project  Director  is  named 
by  the  institution.  Applications  from  teach- 
ers are  submitted  to  the  Project  Directors  at 
the  institutions,  not  to  the  NSP.  Project  Di- 
rectors and  details  of  the  programs  are  listed 
m  the  "Directory  of  College  Teacher  Pro- 
grams" (Issued  by  NSF  annually  In  early  De- 
cember); can  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the 
Program  Clerk,  College  Teacher  Programs, 
NSP,  Washington,  D.C.  20650. 

.Application  Deadlines:  Closing  date  for 
submission  of  proposals  by  Institutions  is 
July  1  each  year.  For  information  about  dead- 
lines for  applying  as  participants,  teachers 
should  write  to  the  Directors  of  the  projects 
as  listed  in  the  NSF  Directory.  The  average 
elapsed  time  between  receipt  of  a  proposal 
and  receipt  of  a  grant  letter  or  a  denial  letter 
Is  3  to  4  months  (July  to  October). 

Reworking  Time:  The  average  elapsed  time 
between  receipt  of  a  proposal  and  notice  of 
return  or  request  for  reworking  is  2.5  months. 
Related  Programs:  Related  programs  ad- 
ministered by  NSP  are  the  other  programs  of 
the  College  Teacher  Programs,  the  Advanced 
Science  Education  Program  and  the  Science 
F.iculty  Fellowship  Program.  Related  pro- 
grams administered  by  other  agencies:  pro- 
grams of  the  Bureau  of  Higher  Education, 
US.  Office  of  Education. 

NO.     25.35 PaOGRAM     OP     SHORT     COtmSES     FOR 

COLLEGE  TEACHERS PROGRAM  OF  StTMMER  IN- 

STITtTTES   FOR   COLLEGE   TEACHERS 

Authorizing  Statute:  PX.  81-507,  as 
amended. 

Administrator:  Dr.  Relnhard  L.  Korgen, 
Program  Director.  College  Teacher  Programs, 
Division  of  Undergraduate  Education,  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  Washington.  D.C. 
20550. 

Nature  of  Program:  Summer  Institutes. 
Grants  are  awarded  to  support  summer  in- 
stitutes In  advanced-level  science,  mathemat- 
ics, and  engineering  courses  for  college  teach- 
ers. Such  courses  ptermlt  exploration  in  depth 
of  those  areas  that  may  have  become 
particularly  significant  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion and  strengthening  of  the  college  cur- 


riculum. The  duration  of  the  summer  In- 
stJtutee  varies  cooalderably,  but  7  weeks  Is 
the  average. 

Short  Courses.  Grants  are  awarded  for 
short  courses  In  science,  mathematics,  and 
engineering  foe  college  teachers.  The  courses 
ar«  under  the  direction  of  highly  competent 
research  scientists  who  provide  Epeclali2ied 
short-term  instructional  programs  (less  than 
4  weeks  duration)  covering  recent  advances 
in  selected  areas  of  their  scientific  fields. 

Eligibility:  Institutions  eligible  to  apply 
for  grants  are  normally  colleges  and  univer- 
sities with  graduate  programs  where  staffing 
laboratories,  and  libraries  are  adequate  for 
the  advanced  nature  of  the  work.  For  an  In- 
dividual to  be  eligible,  he  must  be  a  U.S. 
college  teacher  of  one  of  the  sciences  (bio- 
logical, medical,  physical,  or  social),  mathe- 
matics, or  engineering  (teachers  at  Jumor  or 
community  colleges  or  technical  schools  are 
eligible) ;  or  must  be  an  early  retiree  from 
another  career,  plan  to  teach  at  the  college 
level,  and  have  a  good  Initial  preparation  in 
some  area  of  science. 

Available  Assistance:  A  maximum  sUpend 
of  $75  per  week  for  predoctoral  parUclpantB; 
$100  per  week  to  postdoctoral  participants. 
Travel  allowances  are  paid,  but  dependency 
is  only  available  for  the  Summer  Institutes. 
Appropriations  Sought:  An  amount  of  $5.6 
million  is  included  for  the  following  four  pro- 
grams for  college  teachers:  Academic  Year 
Institutes.  In-Service  Seminars,  Summer  In- 
stitutes, and  Short  Courses — within  the  total 
obligational  authority  of  $527.0  million  re- 
quested for  all  NSP  programs  in  FY  1969  as 
shown  In  the  President's  budget.  The  amount 
of  $527.0  million  Includes  an  appropriation 
request  of  $600.0  million. 

Appropriations:  Only  one  appropriation  is 
available  to  NSF  for  all  programs.  The 
amount  estimated  to  be  available  and  obU- 
gated  for  tliese  programs,  in  FY  1968  from 
the  total  funds  available  to  the  Foundation 
Is  $610,890  for  Short  Courses,  $3,060,240  for 
Summer  Institutes. 

The  following  amounts  were  obligated  for 
these  programs  from  available  funds  In  FY 
1966  and  FY  1967:  FY  1966— $616,800  (short 
courses),  $2,739,030  (summer  institutes;  FY 
1967 — $507,430  (short  courses),  $3,259,250 
(summer  institutes) . 

ilyerajre  Assistance:  In  these  two  programs 
the  average  grant  Is  about  $35,000  for  a  proj- 
ect that  accommodates  about  30  college 
teachers  and  which  therefore  costs  on  the 
average  a  Uttle  less  than  $1,200  per  teacher- 
participant,  counting  both  participant  allow- 
ances and  allowances  for  operaUng  costs. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  For  institutions 
applying  to  NSP:  see  "College  Teacher  Pro- 
grams—Guide for  Preparation  and  Operation 
of  Projects"  (Issued  by  NSP  annually  In 
March). 

For  teachers  applying  to  NSF-supported 
programs  at  the  institutions:  see  Guide  to 
Programs,  pp.  30-31;  "Directory  of  College 
Teacher  Programs"  (Issued  annually  by  NSP 
in  early  December). 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Postgrant  re- 
porting for  these  programs  Is  in  two  parts: 
the  first  part  consists  of  filling  out  a  "Status 
Report  Form"  which  Is  basically  a  roster  of 
participants  with  information  about  them; 
the  second  part  describes  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  given  project.  A  detailed  Fiscal 
Report  must  be  submitted  at  the  end  of  the 
grant  period. 

Washington  Contact:  See  Administrator. 
Telephone:  202-343-7893. 

Local  Contact:  There  are  no  Regional /State 
Officials  appointed  to  serve  as  contacts.  Few- 
each  grant  made  a  Project  Director  is  named 
by  the  Institution.  Applications  from  teach- 
ers are  submitted  to  the  Project  Directors  at 
the  institutions,  not  to  the  NSF.  Project  Di- 
rectors and  details  of  the  programs  are  listed 
in  the  "Directory  of  College  Teacher  Pro- 
grams" (Issued  by  NSP  annually  in  early 
December);   can  be  obtained  by  writing  to 


the    Program    Clerk,    College    Teacher   Pro- 
grams, NSP,  Washington,  DC.  20660. 

Application  Deadlines:  Closing  date  for 
submission  of  projjoeala  to  NSF  Is  July  1 
each  year.  For  Information  about  deadlines 
for  applying  to  participate,  see  Guide  to  Pro- 
grams, pp.  30-31. 

Approt^l/ Disapproval  Time:  The  average 
elapsed  time  between  receipt  of  a  proposal 
and  receipt  of  a  grant  letter  is  July-late 
October. 

Reworking  Time:  The  average  elapsed  time 
between  receipt  of  a  proposal  and  notice  of 
return  or  request  for  reworking  is  2.6  months. 

Related  Programs:  Related  programs  ad- 
ministered by  NSF  are  the  other  programs 
of  the  College  Teacher  Programs,  the  Ad- 
vanced Science  Education  Program,  and  the 
Science  Faculty  Fellowship  Program.  Related 
programs  of  other  agencies:  programs  of  the 
Bureau  of  Higher  Education.  U.S.  Office  of 
Education. 


NO.     25.36 — INSTRUCTIONAL    SClZNTiriC     EQUIP- 
MENT   PROGRAM 

Authorizing  Statute:  P.L.  81-607,  as 
amended. 

Administrator:  Dr.  James  C.  Kellett.  Jr., 
Program  Director. 

Nature  of  Program:  Grants  are  awarded  to 
assist  Institutions  of  higher  education  with 
the  purchase  of  equipment  that  will  signifi- 
cantly Improve  science  curricula  at  the  un- 
dergraduate level. 

Eligibility:  Junior  colleges,  colleges,  and 
universities. 

Available  Assistance:  Grants. 

Appropriations  Sought:  An  amount  of  $6.0 
million  is  included  for  this  program  within 
the  total  obligational  authority  of  $527.0  mil- 
lion requested  for  all  NSP  programs  in  FY 
1969  as  shovra  in  the  President's  budget.  The 
amount  of  $527.0  million  Includes  an  appro- 
priation request  of  $500.0. 

Appropriations:  Only  one  appropriation  is 
available  to  NSP  for  all  programs.  The 
amount  estimated  to  be  available  and  obli- 
gated for  this  program  in  FY  W68  from  the 
total  funds  available  to  the  NSP  is  $4.5 
million.  The  following  amounts  were  obli- 
gated from  available  funds  in  FY  1966  and 
FY  1967:  FY  1966— $7,736,046;  FY  1967— 
$4,906,120. 

Fis  eai  year — 


1968 


1967 


1966 


Average  assistance:  ,  _    _,       ...„„• 

Average  request —      M.476      tlO.230       Jll.OOO 

Average  award ».057  8,060 


Assistance  Prerequisites:  See  page  35  of 
Guide  to  Programs  and  pages  8-19  of  "In- 
structional Scientific  EqtUpment  Program — 
Guide  for  the  Preparation  of  Proposals  and 
Operation  of  Proposals".  Not  more  than  50% 
of  the  cost  of  the  equipment  will  be  funded 
by  the  Foundation,  and  the  institution's 
matching  funds  must  be  derived  from  non- 
Federal  sources. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  See  pages  25-28 
of  "Guide  for  the  Operation  of  Projects" 
(attached).  Applicants  must  submit  a  pro- 
posal Judged  by  their  peers  to  merit  Founda- 
tion support.  They  must  also  present  assur- 
ance of  compliance  with  the  CivU  Rights  Act 
of  1964. 

Washington  Contact:  Dr.  J.  C.  Kellett.  Jr., 
Program  Director,  Instructional  Scientific 
Equipment  Program,  Division  of  Undergrad- 
uate Education  In  Science,  National  Science 
Foundation,  Washington,  DC.  20550.  Tele- 
phone  (Area  Code  202)    343-7871. 

Application  Deadlines:  Usually  January  30 
of  each  year. 

Approval /Disapproval  Time:  120  days. 

Related  Programs:  A.  College  Science  Im- 
provement Program,  Division  of  Undergradu- 
ate Education  in  Science,  National  Science 
Foundation.  B.  Title  VI  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
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t»on  Act  of  19«5.  and  C  Title  II  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  19«5.  both  titles  adminis- 
tered by  U.S.  OlBce  of  Education.  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20302. 

NO.    25.37 — VUrriNC    aCIENTTSTS    PROCHAM 
(COLLEOeS) 

Authorizing  Statute:  P.L.  81-507.  as 
amended 

Adminiitrator  Dr  Donald  Schwartz.  Pro- 
gram Director,  Special  Projects  Program.  Di- 
vision of  Undergraduate  Education  In  Sci- 
ence. National  Science  Foundation. 

Nature  of  Program:  Grants  are  awarded  for 
experimental  projecu  In  undergraduate  edu- 
cation that  represent  promising  Innovations 
or  totally  new  approaches.  These  may  possi- 
bly Involve  several  elements  of.  or  variants 
of.  existing  NSP  programs  Among  the  proj- 
ects that  have  been  supported  are  special 
activities  of  science  teaching  centers  where 
facilities  are  provided  for  cooperative  work 
by  faculties  from  many  different  Institu- 
tions, and  science  education  programs  of  In- 
ter-lnstltutlonal  associations  which  enable 
groups  of  colleges  and  universities  to  pool 
their  resources  In  undertaking  the  solution 
of  mutual  problems  m  science  education. 

Eligibility:  Colleges,  universities,  and  other 
appropriate  non-proflt  institutions  and  orga- 
nizations. 

Appropriations  Sought:  An  amount  of  $2.5 
million  Is  Included  for  this  program  and  the 
Special  ProJecU  Program  (Undergraduate 
Education)  within  the  total  obllgatlonal 
authority  of  $527  0  million  requested  for  all 
NSP  programs  In  FT  194JO  as  shown  In  the 
President's  budget.  The  amount  of  $5270 
million  Includes  an  appropriation  request  of 
$500  0  million. 

Appropriattons :  Only  one  appropriation  Is 
available  to  NSP  for  all  programs.  The 
amount  estimated  to  be  available  and  obli- 
gated for  the  Visiting  Scientists  Program 
(Colleges)  m  FY  1968  from  the  total  funds 
available  to  the  Foundation  Is  $284,905. 

The  following  amounts  were  obligated  from 
available  funds  In  FY  1966  and  FY  1967:  FY 
1966.  $290,000:   FY  1967.  $143,225. 

Average  Assistance:  The  range  of  grants 
awarded  In  FY  1967  was  from  $1,890  to  $28.- 
830.  This  range  would  make  averages  mean- 
ingless. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Applicants  must 
submit  propc«als  Judged  by  their  peers  to 
merit  NSP  support.  They  must  also  present 
assurance  of  compliance  with  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Grantees  must 
provide  the  Foundation  with  periodic  prog- 
ress reports  and  a  final  critique  of  the 
project  Periodic  and  final  fiscal  reports  are 
also  required. 

Washington  Contact:  See  answer  to  Ad- 
ministrator.  Telephone    (202)    343-6443. 

Application  Deadlines:  None. 

Approval  Disapproval  Time:  4  to  6  months. 

Related  Programs:  None. 

NO.   25.38 SPECIAL  PBOJECTS  PROGRAM    (UNDER- 
GRADUATE    EDUCATION  I 

Authorizing  Statute:  PL.  507.  8l8t  Con- 
gress, as  amended. 

Administrator:  Dr.  Donald  Schwartz.  Pro- 
gram Director.  Special  Project*  Program,  Di- 
vision of  Undergraduate  Education  in  Sci- 
ence. National  Science  Foundation. 

Nature  of  Program:  Grant*  are  awarded 
for  experimental  projects  In  undergraduate 
education  that  represent  promising  innova- 
tions or  totally  new  approaches.  These  may 
possibly  Involve  several  elements  of,  or  var- 
iants of.  existing  NSF  programs.  Among  the 
projects  that  have  been  supported  have  been 
special  education  projects  for  college  teach- 
ers, and  special  project*  for  college  students. 

Eligibility:  Colleges,  universities,  and  other 
appropriate  non-profit  institutions  and  or- 
ganizations. 


Appropriations  Sought:  An  amount  of  $3  6 
nUlllon  Is  Included  for  this  program  and  the 
Visiting  Scientist*  Program  (College)  within 
the  total  obllgatlonal  authority  of  $537.0 
million  requested  for  all  NSP  programs  in 
FY  1969  as  shown  In  the  President's  budget. 
The  amount  of  $627.0  million  Includes  an 
appropriation  request  of  $500  0  million. 

Appropriations  Only  one  appropriation  Is 
available  to  NSP  for  all  programs.  The 
amount  estimated  to  be  available  and  obli- 
gated for  this  program — Special  Projects — 
in  FY  1968  from  the  totnl  funds  available  to 
the  Foundation  Is  $715,095. 

The  following  amounts  were  obligated  for 
this  prograni  from  available  funds  in  FY 
1966  and  FY  1967:  FY  1966,  $1,116,327:  FY 
1967.   $542,718 

Average  Assistance:  The  range  of  grant* 
awarded  In  FY  1967  was  from  $735  to  $121- 
760  This  range  would  make  averages  mean- 
ingless. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  See  Special  Proj- 
ect* Program  Information  sheet.  Applicants 
must  submit  a  proposal  Judged  by  their  peers 
to  merit  Foundation  support.  They  must 
also  present  assurance  of  compliance  with 
the  Civil  Right*  Act  of  1964. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Grantees  must 
provide  the  Foundation  with  periodic  prog- 
ress reports  and  a  final  critique  of  the  proj- 
ect. Periodic  and  final  fiscal  reports  are  also 
required. 

Washington  Contact:  See  answer  Admin- 
istrator. Telephone:   (202)  343-6443. 

Application  Deadlines:  None. 

Approval  Disapproval  Time:  4  to  6  months. 

Related  Programs:  Special  Projects  Pro- 
gram In  Undergraduate  Education  In  Sci- 
ence is  related  to  programs  administered  by 
the  Advanced  Science  Education  Programs  In 
the  Foundation's  Division  of  Graduate  Ed- 
ucation. 

NO.    25.45 INSTITtmONAL  GRANTS   FOR   SCIENCE 

PROGRAM 

Authorizing  Statute:  P.O.  507.  81st  Con- 
gress, as  amended. 

Administrator:  Dr.  J.  Merton  England,  Pro- 
gram Director.  Institutional  Grants  for  Sci- 
ence Program. 

Nature  of  Program:  Formula  Grants  are 
awarded,  based  on  total  amounts  awarded 
through  specific  research  grants,  to 
strengthen  and  balance  programs  of  scien- 
tific research  and  education  at  colleges  and 
universities.  The  grant*  may  be  used,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Institution,  for  scientific 
research,  for  education,  or  for  both.  The 
funds  must  be  used  for  direct  cost*  of  scien- 
tific activities. 

Eligibility:  Universities  and  colleges  that 
during  the  previous  year  received  one  or  more 
of  the  following  types  of  grants:  Research; 
Undergraduate  Research  Participation:  or 
Research  Participation  for  College  Teachers. 

Available  Assistance:  The  1967  formula 
provided  for  a  grant  equal  to  100  percent  of 
the  first  $10,000  in  applicable  grants  to  an 
institution,  plus  a  graduated  (on  a  decreas- 
ing scale )  percentage  of  the  amount  of  grants 
In  excess  of  $10,000.  The  maximum  grant  to 
an  institution  is  about  $150,000.  More  than 
400  institutions  annually  participate  in  this 
program. 

itppropriattons  Sought:  An  amount  of  $15.- 
000.000  is  included  for  this  program  within 
the  total  obllgatlonal  authority  of  $527.0 
million  requested  for  all  NSF  programs  in  FY 
1969  a*  shown  In  the  President's  budget.  The 
amount  of  $527.0  million  includes  an  appro- 
priation request  of  $500.0  million. 

Appropriations:  Only  one  appropriation  is 
available  to  NSF  for  all  program*.  The 
amount  estimated  to  be  available  and  obli- 
gated for  this  program  in  FY  1968  from  the 
total  funds  availabe  to  the  Foundation  is 
$15.(X>0.(X>0.  The  following  amounts  were  ob- 
ligated from  available  funds  In  FT  1966  and 
FY  1967:  FY  1966.  $14,517,809:  FTT  1967. 
$15,152,015. 


Average  Assistance;  In  FY  1967,  517  Insti- 
tutions received  grants  ranging  from  $709  to 
$159,186.  The  average  was  $29,308;  the  me- 
dian $12,260. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  See  page  57.  NSP 
Guide  to  Programs  and  pamphlet  "Instltti- 
tlonal  Grant*  for  Science.  1968." 

Postgrant  Requirements:  See  pamphlet 
"Institutional  Grants  for  Science,  1968"  and 
page  57.  NSP  Guide  to  Programs. 

Washington  Contact:  Dr.  J.  Merton  Eng- 
land. Program  Director,  Institutional  Grants 
Program.  Associate  Director  (Institutional 
Relations),  National  Science  Foundation, 
Washington.  DC.  20550 — Area  Code  202 — 343- 
6061. 

i4ppIica(ton  Deadlines:  April  30. 

<4pprora/ 'Disapprwal  Time:  Grants  are 
announced  In  mid-June. 

Related  Programs  DHEW  (NIH):  1.  Gen- 
eral Research  Support  Grant  Program.  2 
Biomedical  Sciences  Support  Grant  Program. 

NO.     25.48 — DEPARTMENTAL     SCIENCE     DEVELOP- 
MENT   PROGRAM 

Authorizing  Statute:  PI..  607,  81st  Con- 
gress, as  amended. 

Administrator.'  Dr.  W.  V.  Consolazlo,  Head, 
Departmental  Science  Development  Section, 

Nature  of  Program:  Grants  are  awarded  to 
Improve  the  quality  of  research  and  educa- 
tional activity  In  Individual  areas  of  science 
and  engineering  in  Instltutons  that  are  al- 
ready engaged  in  such  activities  at  the  gradu- 
ate level,  but  that  have  not  moved  into  the 
top  rank  on  a  broad  front.  Science  a*  de- 
fined for  purposes  of  this  program  includes 
the  biological,  engineering,  mathematical, 
physical,  and  social  sciences,  and  Interdis- 
ciplinary areas  formed  by  two  or  more  of 
these  fields. 

Eligibility:  Colleges  and  universities  that 
now  have  graduate  programs  In  science  edu- 
cation and  research  at  the  master's  or  doc- 
tor's level. 

i4 ppropnation5  Sought:  An  amount  of  $12.- 
000.000  Is  Included  for  this  program  within 
the  total  obllgatlonal  authority  of  $527.0  mil- 
lion requested  for  all  NSF  programs  In  FY 
1969  as  shown  In  the  President's  budget.  The 
amount  of  $527.0  million  includes  an  appro- 
priation request  of  $500,0  million. 

i4pproprtation3.'  Only  one  appropriation  Is 
available  to  NSF  for  all  programs.  The 
amount  estimated  to  be  available  and  obli- 
gated for  this  program  In  FY  1968  from  the 
total  funds  available  to  the  Foundation  is 
$12,000,000.  The  following  amounts  were  obli- 
gated from  available  funds  in  FY  1966  and 
FY  1967:  FY  1966,  $2,367,429;  FT  1967, 
$4,390,440. 

Average  Assistance:  As  of  April  1.  1968.  U 
grants  ranging  from  $300,000  to  $600,000, 
averaging  $622,960. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  See  page  54,  NSF 
Guide  to  Programs.  See  also  brochure  "De- 
partmental Science  Development  Program " 
and  "Important  Notice  "  dated  April  10,  1968. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  See  brochure  "De- 
partmental Science  Development  Program," 

Washington  Contact:  Dr,  W.  V.  Consolazlo, 
Head,  Departmental  Science  Development 
Section.  Associate  Director  ( Institutional  Re- 
lations) ,  National  Science  Foundation,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20550.  Area  Code  202-343-6872. 

Application  Deadlines:  None. 

Approval /Disapproval  Time:  6-8  months. 

Related  Programs:  DHEW-NIH  Health  Sci- 
ences Advancement  Awards  Program  (re- 
lated to  some  extent:  however,  restricted  to 
area  of  Health  Sciences  only) . 

NO.    25.47 UNIVERSITY    SCIENCE    DEVELOPMENT 

PROGRAM 

Authorizing  Statute:  P.L.  Slst  Congress, 
as  amended. 

i4dTnintstrafor;  Dr.  D.  D.  Smith,  Head, 
University   Science   Development   Section. 

Nature  of  Program:  Development  grants 
are  awarded  to  assist  selected  graduate  in- 
stitutions In  developing  significantly  greater 
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strength  In  their  research  and  education 
programs  in  science.  Science  as  defined  for 
purposes  of  this  program  Includes  the  bio- 
logical, engineering,  mathematical,  physical, 
and  social  sciences,  and  Interdisciplinary 
areas  formed  by  two  or  more  of  these  fields. 
Eligibility:  Universities  that  have  active 
programs  at  the  Ph.D.  level  and  grant  the 
Ph  D,  in  science  or  engineering.  Grants  are 
to  institutions  already  possessing  consider- 
able strength  that  are  Judged  to  have  the 
greatest  possibility  of  moving  to  a  signifi- 
cantly higher  level  of  scientific  quality. 

Available  Assistance:  The  maximum 
amount  of  a  grant  normally  will  not  exceed 
f6  million  for  a  three  year  period,  with  the 
possibility  of  a  supplementary  grant  to  cover 
an  additional  two  year  period. 

/4pproprtattons  Sought:  An  amount  of 
$20,000,000  Is  Included  for  this  program 
within  the  total  obllgatlonal  authority  of 
$527.0  million  requested  for  all  NSF  pro- 
prams  In  FT  1969  PS  shown  In  the  Presi- 
dent's budget.  The  amount  of  $527,0  million 
includes  an  appropriation  request  of  $500,0 
million. 

Appropriations:  Only  one  appropriation  Is 
available  to  NSP  for  all  programs.  The 
amount  estimated  to  be  available  and  obli- 
gated for  this  program  In  FY  1968  from  the 
total  funds  available  to  the  Foundation  Is 
$29,000,000.  The  following  amounts  were 
obligated  from  available  funds  in  FY  1966 
and  FY  1967:  FY  1966,  $36,375,000;  FY  1967, 
$33,169,000. 

Average  Assistance:  During  FY  1967,  eight 
grants  were  awarded,  ranging  from  $2,527,- 
000  to  $5,000,000  for  an  average  of  $4,146.- 
125. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  See  page  63,  NSF 
Guide  to  Programs,  and  brochure  "Univer- 
sity Sclenoe  Development  Program."  Al- 
though matching  of  NSP  funds  is  not  a 
requirement,  the  Foundation  does  expect 
the  Institution  to  contribute  funds  above 
its  present  level  of  support  for  the  areas 
covered  In  the  proposal. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  See  brochure 
'University  Science  Development  Program." 

Washington  Contact:  Dr.  D.  D.  Smith, 
Head.  University  Science  Development  Sec- 
tion, Associate  Director  (Institutional  Rela- 
tions), National  Science  Foundation,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20550.  Area  Code  202 — 343-6538. 

Application  Deadlines:  None. 

Approval / Disapproval  Time:  6-8  months. 

Related  Programs:  DHEW-NIH  Health  Sci- 
ences Advancement  Awards  Program  (related 
to  some  extent;  however,  restricted  to  areas 
of  Health  Sciences  only). 

NO.    35.48— ORADUATE    SCIENCE    FACILITIES    PRO- 
GRAM 

Authorizing  Statute:  PX..  507,  81st  Con- 
gress, as  amended. 

Administrator:  Dr.  Joshua  M.  Lelse.  Head, 
Graduate  Science  Facilities  Section. 

Nature  of  Program:  Grants  are  awarded 
for  the  construction  or  renovation  of  facili- 
ties (excluding  classrooms)  used  for  grad- 
uate scientific  research  or  for  graduate  re- 
search training  in  the  sciences. 

Eligibility:  Institutions  with  departments 
that  offer  at  least  a  master's  degree  in  the 
sciences  (social,  biological,  and  physical), 
mathematics,  or  engineering. 

Available  Assistance:  The  primary  criteria 
for  the  award  of  a  grant  are  the  demon- 
strated merit  of  existing  staff,  ongoing  re- 
search, and  graduate  training  programs. 

Appropriations  Sought:  An  amount  of  $10.- 
000.000  is  included  for  this  program  within 
the  total  obllgatlonal  authority  of  $527,0  mil- 
lion requested  for  all  NSF  programs  in  FT 
1969  as  shown  in  the  President's  budget.  The 
amount  of  $527.0  million  Includes  an  appro- 
priation request  of  $500.0  million. 

Appropriations:  Only  one  appropriation  Is 
available  to  NSP  for  all  programs.  The 
amount  estimated  to  be  available  and  obli- 
gated for  this  program  In  FY  1968  from  the 


total  funds  available  to  the  Foundation  Is 
$19,000,000.  The  following  amounts  were  ob- 
ligated from  available  funds  in  FT  1966 
and  FY  1967:  FY  1966,  $16,216,676;  FY  1967. 
$24,647,572. 

Average  Assistance:  In  FY  1967.  grants 
ranged  from  $3,267  to  $1,500,000  and  "aver- 
aged" $270,000;  however,  Individual  varia- 
tions make  an  average  figure  somewhat 
meaningless. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  See  page  56.  NSF 
Guide  to  Programs,  and  brochure,  "Grants 
for  Graduate  Science  Facilities".  The  insti- 
tution must  provide,  from  non-Federal 
sources,  matching  funds  at  least  equal  to 
the  amount  provided  by  the  Foundation, 
Those  institutions  qualifying  under  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Development  Act  of  1965 
<P,L.  89-4)  are  not  required  to  provide 
matching  funds, 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Financial  and 
progress  reports. 

Washington  Contact:  Dr.  Joshua  M.  Lelse, 
Head,  Graduate  Science  Facilities  Section, 
Associate  Director  (Institutional  Relations), 
National  Science  Foundation.  Washington, 
DC.  20550,  Telephone:   202-343-6031. 

Application  Deadlines:  None, 

Approval / Disapproval  Time:  5  to  8  months. 

Related  Programs:  DHEW-NIH  Health  Re- 
search Facilities  Program.  DHEW-OE— "Htle 
11 — Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963; 
NASA-Sustaining  University  Program  (pro- 
vides some  facilities  support) . 

NO.  25.50 COMPUTER  SCIENCE  PROGRAM 

Authorising  Statute:  PL.  507,  81st  Con- 
gress, as  amended. 

Administrator:  Dr,  Fred  W.  Weingtirlen, 
Office  of  Computing  Activities, 

Nature  of  Program :  The  Computer  Science 
Program  seeks  to  strengthen  and  expand 
education  and  research  activities,  at  both 
graduate  and  undergraduate  levels,  in  the 
broad  area  of  study  loosely  encompassed 
under  the  title  "Computer  Science," 

Support  will  be  given  to  faculty  and  stu- 
dent research  activities  ranging  from  purely 
theoretical  studies  In  such  fields  as  the  the- 
ory of  automata  or  languages  to  the  problems 
of  complex  computer  systems. 

Eligibility:  Colleges  and  universities,  con- 
sortia of  such  Institutions,  and  nonprofit  re- 
search organizations. 

Available  Assistance :  Grants. 
Use  Restrictions:   See  page  3,  Grants  for 
Computing  Activities  (NSF  68-4). 

Appropriations  Sought:  An  amount  of 
$2,000,000  is  Included  for  this  program  within 
the  total  obllgatlonal  authority  of  $627.0  mil- 
lion requested  for  all  NSF  programs  in  FY 
1969  as  shown  in  the  President's  budget.  The 
amount  of  $527.0  million  Includes  an  appro- 
priation request  of  $500.0  million. 

Appropriations:  Only  one  appropriation  is 
available  to  NSF  for  all  programs.  The 
amount  estimated  to  be  available  and  obli- 
gated for  this  program  in  FY  1968  from  the 
total  funds  available  to  the  Foundation  is 
$1,700,000. 

The  following  amounts  vere  obligated 
from  available  funds  in  FY  1966  and  1967: 
FY  1966,  $988,800;  FY  1967,  $1,395,966. 

Average  Assistance:  In  FY  1967,  $70,000 
(range:  $4.000-$250,000). 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Institutions  eli- 
gible— see  answer  to  question  5,  Activities 
eligible,  see  page  3,  Grants  for  Computing 
Activities  (NSP  68-4). 

Postgrant   Requirements:   See   Grants  for 
Scientific  Research  (NSP  63-37),  pages  23-24, 
Washington  Contact:  Dr.  Fred  W.  Weingar- 
ten,  See  Administrator  above.  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation.  Area  Code  202,  343-6885. 

Application  Deadlines:  Proposals  may  be 
submitted  at  any  time. 

Approval/ Disapproval  Time:  3  to  9  months. 
Reviorking  Time:  3  months. 
Related  Programs:  Programs  of  NSP  Re- 
search Divisions. 


NO.  25.51 — INSTITUTIONAL  COMPCTINO 
SERVICES   PROGRAM 

Authorizing  Statute:  P.L.  507,  81st  Con- 
gress, as  amended. 

i4dminlstrator.-  Mr.  Kent  Curtis,  Office  of 
Computing  Activities. 

Nature  of  Program:  A  grant  is  generally 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  a  proposal  by  an 
institution  to  commit  Itself  to  a  long-range 
plan  to  provide  Improved  computing  services 
for  scientific  research  and  education.  The 
grant  Is  intended  to  insure  that  a  satisfac- 
tory minimum  fraction  of  the  total  comput- 
ing resources  to  be  developed  will  be  made 
available  on  the  basis  of  merit  to  students 
and  faculty  for  unsponsored  scientific  re- 
search and  education  uses,  and  to  promote 
general  scientific  progress  by  helping  make 
expanded  or  improved  computing  services 
available  for  certain  other  means. 

Eligibility:  Colleges  and  universities,  con- 
sortia of  such  Institutions,  and  nonprofit 
research  organization. 

Available  Assistance:  Grants. 

Use  Restrictions:  See  pages  1-3   (NSF  68- 

8). 

Appropriations  Sought:  An  amount  of 
$11,500,000  is  included  for  this  program 
within  the  total  obllgatlonal  authority  of 
$527.0  million  requested  for  all  NSP  programs 
in  FY  1969  as  shown  in  the  President's 
budget.  The  amount  of  $527.0  million  In- 
cludes an  appropriation  request  of  $500.0 
million. 

Appropriations :  Only  one  appropriation  is 
available  to  NSF  for  all  programs.  The 
amount  estimated  to  be  available  and  obli- 
gated lor  this  program  in  FY  1968  from  the 
total  funds  a%'allable  to  the  Foundation  is 
$11,000,000. 

The  following  amounts  were  obligated 
from  available  funds  in  FY  1966  and  FY 
1967:  FY  1966.  $7,910,300;  FY  1967,  $11,294,- 
632, 

Average  A.i.n.^tance :  FY  1967:  $400,000 
(range:  $20,000-$  1. 500,000 ) . 

/I  SSI  .stance  Prerequisites:  See  Grants  for 
Institutional  Computing  Services  (NSF 
68-8). 

Postgrant  Requirements:  See  pages  23-24, 
Grants  for  Scientific  Research  ( NSF  63-27 ) . 

Washington  Contact:  Mr.  Kent  Curtis, 
Office  of  Computing  Activities.  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  Area  Code  202.  343-3452. 

Application  Deadlines:  Proposals  may  be 
submitted  at  any  time. 

i4 pprot;aI/Di.<!approi-oI  Time:  3  to  9  months. 

Reworking  Time:  3  months. 

Related  Programs:  Programs  of  the  NSP 
Education  Divisions  and  the  NSP  Division 
of  Institutional  Relations. 

NO,  25,52 — SPECIAL  PROJECTS  PROGRAM,  OFFICE 
OP    COMPUTING    ACTrvrriES 

ilut/iort2in^  Statute:  P.L.  507,  81st  Con- 
gress, as  amended. 

Administrator:  Mr.  Arthur  S.  Melmed,  Of- 
fice of  Computing  Activities. 

Nature  of  Programs:  Support  is  also  pro- 
vided for  computer-related  projects  and  ac- 
tivities which  may  not  fall  conveniently 
within  other  established  programs.  These 
activities  should  be  Innovative  and  seek  to 
extend  the  effective  utilization  of  com- 
puters or  to  test  and  demonstrate  alternative 
techniques.  Some  may  be  experiments  con- 
ducted for  a  limited  period  to  test  and  eval- 
uate specific  developments.  In  some  cases 
propiDsals  may  be  solicited. 

Eligibility:  Colleges  and  universities,  con- 
sortia of  such  institutions,  and  nonprofit  re- 
search organizations. 

Available  Assistance:  Grants, 

Use  Restrictions:  Pages  4-5,  Grants  for 
Computing  Activities   (NSP  68-4). 

Appropriations  Sought:  An  amount  of  $9,- 
500,000  is  included  for  Special  Programs  to 
Develop  Computers  In  Education  and  Re- 
search (covers  three  programs:  Development 
of  Computer  Uses,  Student  &  Teacher  Train- 
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ing.  and  Special  Projects)  within  the  toUl 
obll^tlonal  authority  o*  $527  0  million  re- 
quited for  all  NSF  programa  In  FY  1969  as 
shown  in  the  Preeldenfs  budget.  The  amount 
of  »527.0  million  Includes  an  appropriation 
request  of  »500  0  million. 

Appropriationx:  Only  one  appropriation  la 
available  to  NSF  for  all  programs.  The 
amount  estimated  to  be  available  and  obli- 
gated for  Special  Programs  to  Develop  Com- 
puters In  Education  and  Research  In  FT  19«8 
from  the  total  funds  available  to  the  Foun- 
dation Is  $8  200.000. 

FY  1968  Is  the  Hrst  year  of  the  Special 
Projects  Program.  Office  of  Computing  Ac- 
tivities. 

Average  AssUtance:  Range  of  eight  grants 
made  to  date  In  FY  1968:  $41.900-$475.000. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Institutions  eli- 
gible— see  answer  to  Eligibility  above  Actlv- 
lUes  eligible— see  pages  4-5.  Grants  for  Com- 
puting  Activities    (NSF  68-4). 

Postgrant  Requirements:  See  Grants  for 
Scientific  Research  (NSF  6S-27>.  pages  23-24 
for  research  grants.  Grants  for  Education  in 
Science  (NSF  68-3).  page  35  for  education 
grants. 

Washington  Contact:  Mr  Arthur  S  Mel- 
med.  Office  of  Computing  Activities.  National 
Science  Foundation.  Area  Code  202.  343-3079. 

application  Deadlines:  Proposals  may  be 
submitted  at  any  time. 

ApproriZt-' Disapproval  Tirne:  3  to  9  months. 

Reworking  Tinie:  3  months. 

Related  Programs:  Programs  of  the  NSF 
Research  and  Education  Divisions:  Office  of 
Education.  Bureau  of  Research. 

NO.     25.53     STVDEMT     ii     TEACHEK    -HIAININC 
PKOCRAM.    COMPirriNO    ACTivrrics 

Authorizing  Statute:  PX.  507,  81st  Con- 
gress, as  amended. 

Administrator:  Dr.  Thomas  M.  Gallle.  Of- 
fice of  Computing  Activities. 

Nature  of  Program:  Changes  In  curricula 
and  the  general  development  of  instructional 
methods  Involving  computers  will  require  In- 
tensive efforts  to  train  teachers  to  use  these 
developments  atnd  to  evaluate  their  effective- 
ness in  the  educational  process.  The  Founda- 
tion's Fellowship  and  Tralneeshlp  Programs 
as  well  as  Institutes  and  College  Teacher  Pro- 
grams will  provide  effective  support  for  cer- 
tain activities  of  this  nature.  This  program 
win  complement  these  programs,  particular 
emphasis  being  given  to  cooperative  activi- 
ties which  m^y  lead  to  the  widespread  seed- 
ing of  "computer  cultures"  among  institu- 
tions. Whenever  possible,  training  activities 
should  be  developed  as  an  Integral  part  of 
proposals  submitted  to  other  programs  of 
this  office. 

Eligtbtlity:  Colleges  and  universities,  con- 
sortia of  such  institutions,  and  nonprofit  re- 
search organizations. 

Amtlable  Assistance:  Grants. 

Use  Restrictions:  See  page  4,  Grants  for 
Computing  Activities  (NSF  68-4). 

Appropriations  Sought:  An  amount  of 
$9,300,000  13  included  for  Special  Programs  to 
Develop  Computers  in  Education  and  Re- 
search (Covers  three  programs:  Development 
of  Computer  Uses,  Student  It  Teacher  Train- 
ing, and  Special  Projects)  within  the  total 
obligatlonal  authority  of  $537.0  million  re- 
quested for  all  NSF  programs  In  FY  1969  as 
shown  m  the  President's  budget.  The  amount 
of  $527.0  million  Includes  an  appropriation 
request  of  $500.0  million. 

Appropriations:  Only  one  appropriation  is 
available  to  NSF  for  all  programs.  The 
amount  estimated  to  be  available  and  obli- 
gated for  Special  Programs  to  Develop  Com- 
puters in  Education  and  Research  in  FY 
1968  from  the  total  funds  available  to  the 
Foundauon  is  $8,200,000.  FY  1968  is  the  first 
year  of  the  Student  and  Teacher  Training 
Program,  Office  of  Computing  Activities. 

Average  Assistance:  Range  of  four  grants 
made  to  date  In  FY  1968:  $14.700-«44.900. 


Assistance  Prerequisites:  Institutions  eli- 
gible^— see  answer  to  question  5  above.  Activ- 
ities eligible — see  page  4,  Grants  for  Com- 
puting Activitiet  (NSF  68-4) . 

Pojtjrrant  Requirements:  See  Oranta  for 
Scientific  Research  (NSF  63-27),  pages  23-24 
for  research  grants.  Grants  for  Education  in 
Science  (NSF  68-3 >,  page  35  for  education 
grants. 

Washington  Contact:  Dr.  TTiomas  M.  Gallle, 
Office  of  Computing  Activities,  National  Sci- 
ence  Foundation,   Telephone:    202-343-6885. 

Application  Deadlines:  Proposals  may  be 
.«;ubmltte<I  at  any  tlmo 

Approval  Disapproval  Time:  3  to  9  months. 

Rrlated  Programs:  Programs  of  the  NSF 
Education  Divisions;  programs  of  the  Office 
uf   Education,   Bureau  of   Research. 

NO.    2S  54— DCVCLOPMCNT  OF  COMPCTn   I'SCS 

Authorizing  Statute:  P.L.  507-81st  Con- 
gress, as  amended. 

Administrator:  Dr  Thomas  M  OalUe.  Of- 
fice of  Computing  Activities.  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation. 

Nature  of  Program:  This  program  en- 
courages efforts  to  explore  the  educational 
implications  of  computers  as  they  affect 
dliferent  disciplines.  Computer-based  cur- 
ricula, for  example,  may  require  cooperative 
as  well  as  Individual  efforts  to  develop  or 
Improve  the  required  computer  software  and 
hardware  and  these  efforts  must  take  Into 
account  the  fact  that  wide  differences  will 
exist  in  the  types  of  equipment  and  service 
which  will  be  available  to  different  Institu- 
tions seeking  to  use  such  curricula.  Innova- 
tive curriculum  developments,  the  tech- 
niques of  computer-assisted  Instruction,  spe- 
cialized laboratories,  conferences,  the  Inter- 
change of  scholars,  and  other  activities  will 
receive  consideration  under  this  program. 
Particular  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  de- 
velopments which  strengthen  undergraduat« 
educational  computer  uses. 

Eligibility:  Colleges  and  universities,  con- 
sortia of  such  institutions,  and  nonprofit  re- 
search organizations. 

Available  Assistance:  Grants. 

Use  Restrictions:  See  page  3,  Grants  for 
Computing    Activities    (NSF   68-4). 

Appropriations  Sought:  An  amount  of  $9,. 
500,000  Is  Included  for  Special  Programs  to 
Develop  Computers  in  Education  and  Re- 
.search  (covers  three  programs:  Development 
of  Computer  Uses,  Student  and  Teacher 
Training,  and  Special  Projects)  within  the 
total  obligatlonal  authority  of  $527.0  mil- 
lion requested  for  all  NSF  progranu  in  FY 
1969  OS  shown  in  the  President's  budget.  The 
amount  of  $527.0  million  includes  an  ap- 
propriation request  of  $500.0  million. 

Appropriations:  Only  one  appropriation  Is 
available  to  NSF  for  all  programs.  The 
aowunt  estimated  to  be  available  and  obli- 
gated for  Special  Programs  to  Develop  Com- 
puters In  Education  and  Research  in  FY 
1968  from  the  total  funds  available  to  the 
FoundaUon  Is  $8,200,000. 

FY  1968  Is  the  first  year  of  the  Develop- 
ment of  the  Computer  Uses  Program. 

iti'cra^e  Assistance:  Range  of  six  grants 
made  to  date  In  FY  1968:   $11,800-4157.646. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Institutions  eli- 
gible— see  answer  to  Eligibility. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  See  Grants  for 
Scientific  Research  ( NSF  63-27 ) .  pp.  23-24 
for  research  granu.  Grants  for  Education  in 
Science  (NSF  68-3),  p.  35  for  education 
grants. 

Washington  Contact:  S«e  answer  to  Ad- 
ministrator above.  Telephone:  202-343- 
6885. 

Application  Deadlines:  Proposals  may  b« 
submitted  at  any  time. 

Approval  Disapproval  Time:  3  to  9  months. 

Reworking  Time:  3  months. 

Related  Programs:  Programs  of  NSF  Edu- 
cation Divisions  and  Office  of  Education,  Bu- 
reau of  Research  programs. 


NO.   as.sT— omcm   or   bciencs   information 

BSaVICB 

Authorising  Statute:  PI..  607,  81st  Con- 
gress, as  amenrtad:  PXi.  864,  85th  Congress, 
Title  IX. 

Administrator:  Dr.  Burton  W.  Adkinson, 
Head,  Office  of  Science  Information  Service. 

Nature  of  Program:  Grants  and  contracts 
are  awarded  to  make  possible  new  and  im- 
proved methods  of  processing  and  dissem- 
inating scientific  and  technical  information. 

Partlciilar  problems  Include: 

Domestic  Science  Information  Program — 
supports  studies  contributing  to  OSIS  co- 
ordination responsibilities,  eg.  effects  of  page 
charges  on  primary  Journal  operations;  pro- 
fessional societies — structure,  administra- 
tion, publications,  membership;  evaluation 
of  Science  Information  Exchange,  etc. 

Special  Projects  in  the  Information  Sci- 
ences— Support  of  research  centers  in  uni- 
versities pursuing  research  on  information 
science  problems  and  developments;  support 
of  special  projects  In  library  automation. 

Information  Systems  Program — Support  of 
development  of  dlsclpllnc-orlented  science 
information  systems  as  In  chemistry,  physics, 
biology,  mathematics,  etc.,  focusing  on  pro- 
fessional societies  as  representatives  of  and 
responsible  to  ihelr  scientific  communities. 

Science  Information  Research  and  Studies 
Program — Support  of  research  projects,  basic 
and  applied,  in  science  information  with 
focus  on  problems  In  information  transfer 
among  scientific,  organization  or  informa- 
tion for  retrieval,  automation  of  scientific 
publication. 

Foreign  Science  Information  Program — ■ 
Support  of  translation  of  foreign,  mainly 
Russian,  scientific  publications.  Domestic 
translations  of  Soviet  and  some  Chinese 
Journals  principally  on  cover-to-cover  basis; 
less  current  translations  secured  through 
exploitation  of  excess  foreign  currencies 
(PXi.  480)  through  contracts  In  Poland, 
Yugoslavia,  Israel,  etc.  Also  limited  support 
of  International  cooperative  efforts  requisite 
to  securing  scientific  information  for  our  na- 
tional needs. 

Eli0bility:  National  scientific  societies, 
nonprofit  research  organizations,  colleges  and 
universities,  and  profit  making  organiza- 
tions. An  Informal  Inquiry  to  Foundation  of- 
ficials should  be  made  prior  to  submitting  a 
formal  proposal. 

Appropriations  Sought:  An  amount  of  $15.- 
000.000  is  included  for  this  program  within 
the  total  obligatlonal  authority  of  $527.0  mil- 
lion requested  for  all  NSF  programs  In  FY 
1969  as  shown  in  the  President's  budget.  The 
amount  or  $527.0  million  includes  an  appro- 
priation request  of  $500.0  million. 

Appropriations:  Only  one  appropriation 
is  available  to  NSF  for  all  OSIS  programs. 
The  amount  estimated  to  be  available  and 
obligated  for  this  program  In  FY  1968  from 
the  total  funds  available  to  the  Foundation 
is  $13,500,000. 

The  following  amounts  were  obligated 
from  available  funds  In  FY  1966  and  FY 
1967;  1966,  $11,620,086;  and  1967.  $10,024,737. 

Average  Assistance:  For  FY  1967,  $67,734. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  No  conditions 
have  been  established  circumscribing  or  qual- 
ifying the  statement  of  eligibility  on  page 
73  of  Guide  fo  Pro^ramj. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  As  described  in 
NSF  brochure  "Grants  for  a  Scientific  Re- 
search"  (NSF  63-27). 

Washington  Contact:  Dr.  Burton  W.  Ad- 
kinson, Head,  Office  of  Science  Information 
Service,  1800  O.  Street,  NW.  Washington. 
DC.  Telephone;   Area  Code  202,  343-7872. 

Application  Deadlines:  None. 

Approval /Disapproval  Time:  3  months. 

RetDOiking  Time:  1  month  or  leas. 

Related  Programs:  Support  for  research  In 
medical  communication  provided  by  the  Na- 
tional labrary  of  Medicine;  support  for  re- 
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search  in  library  and  related  information 
.service  relevant  to  education  provided  by  the 
Office  of  Education. 

NO.    25.80 INTERNATIONAL    SCIENCE    EXCHANGE 

Authorizing  Statute:  Pi.  81-507,  as 
amended.  See  also  Treaties  and  Other  Inter- 
national Acts  Scries:  A.  TIAS  6299,  India;  B. 
TIAS  6233.  Romania  (18  UST  299);  C.  TIAS 
6149,  USSR  ( 17  UST  2078) . 

Administrator:  Dr.  Arthur  Roe,  Head  Of- 
fice of  International  Science  Activities,  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

Nature  of  Program:  International  Science 
Exchanges  are  conducted  to  encourage  and 
f.icilltate  Interchange  of  scientific  knowledge 
and  ideas  between  scientists  of  the  United 
States  and  those  of  certain  other  countries 
with  which  reciprocal  administrative  and 
funding  arrangements  are  desirable  and 
beneficial.  See  brochures:  a.  Exchange  of 
Scientists;  United  States-India,  b.  Study  and 
Research  in  USSR,  1968-69;  Study  and  Re- 
search in  Eastern  Europe,  1968-69. 

Eligibility:  Persons  eligible  are  qualified 
scientists  in  the  fields  of  the  mathematical, 
physical,  medical,  biological,  engineering, 
and  social  sciences,  including  those  in  inter- 
disciplinary areas;  see  brochures. 

Available  Assistance:  American  partici- 
pants are  provided  international  travel,  and 
receive  subsistence  and  other  local  support 
from  cooperating  organizations  and  Institu- 
tions in  the  country  visited.  Persons  making 
long-term  visits  to  the  USSR  or  other  coun- 
tries of  Eastern  Europe  are  eligible  for  sti- 
pends and  support  at  international  travel  of 
accompanying  dependents.  See  brochures. 

i4ppropriattons  Sought:  An  amount  of 
$400,000  for  International  Science  Exchanges 
Is  included  within  the  total  obligatlonal  au- 
thority of  $527.0  milUon  requested  for  all 
NSF  programs  as  shown  in  the  President's 
budget.  The  amount  of  $527.0  million  in- 
cludes an  appropriation  request  of  $500.0 
million. 

Appropriations:  Only  one  appropriation  is 
available  to  NSF  for  all  programs.  The 
amount  currently  estimated  to  be  available 
for  International  Science  Exchanges  in  FY 
1968  is  $340,000  although  this  was  budgeted 
at  $400  thousand. 

The  following  amounts  were  obligated  for 
this  program  from  available  funds  in  FY 
1966  and  FT  1967:  FY  1966,  $351,375;  FY 
1967.  $420,290. 

Postgrant  Requirem.ents:  Fiscal  and  narra- 
tive reports. 

Washington  Contact:  India:  Miss  Delores 
Gregory.  Office  of  International  Science  Ac- 
tivities; National  Science  Foundation.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20550.  Telephone:  202-343-7864. 
USSR  and  Eastern  Europe:  Mr.  Lawrence 
C.  Mitchell,  Office  of  the  Foreign  Secretary 
(USSR/EE),  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
Washington,  D.C.  20418.  Telephone:  202- 
961-1228. 
Local  Contact:  None. 

Application  Deadlines:  India:  three  to  six 
months  In  advance  of  intended  visit.  USSR 
and  Eastern  Europe:  November. 
Approval /Disapproval  Time:  3  to  5  months. 
Related  Programs:  Various  exchange  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  State. 

Also:  a.  U5.-Sovlet  Health  Exchange  Office 
Qf  InternaUonal  Health  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service,  b.  U.S.-U3SR  Atomic  Energy  Ex- 
changes East- West  Program  Staff  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  c.  U.S.-USSR  Agricultural 
Exchanges  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

NO.    25.61 U.S. -JAPAN    COOPERATIVE    SCIENCE 

PROGRAM 

Authorizing  Statute:  P.L.  81-507,  as  amend- 
ed. See  also  Joint  Communique  issued  by 
President  Kennedy  and  Prime  Minister  Ikeda 
of  Japan,  June  22, 1661,  (copy  attached) . 

Administrator:  J.  E.  O'Connell,  Office  of 
International  Science  Activities. 

Woture  of  Program:  Grants  are  awarded  to 
support  the  participation  of  U.S.  Bcientista 


in  the  United  States-Japan  Cooperative  Sci- 
ence Program.  Japanese  funds  support  Jap- 
anese scientists  participating  in  the  program. 
Three  types  of  projects  are  included  In  the 
program.  They  are:  (1)  Cooperative  Research, 
Fields  presently  approved  by  the  Joint  U.S.- 
Japan Committee  are:  biological  sciences, 
medical  sciences,  typhoon  research,  high 
pressure  and  solid  state  physics,  and  input- 
output  research  in  econometrics.  (2)  Scien- 
tific seminars  and  conferences.  (3)  Visiting 
Scientists. 

The  Conimlttee  stresses  the  need  for  more 
American  scientists  working  for  extended 
periods  in  Japanese  laboratories.  Cooperative 
research  programs  with  Joint  funding  are 
limited  to  those  listed  above;  however.  Amer- 
ican scientists  in  any  fundamental  scientific 
discipline  may  apply  to  the  Foundation  lor 
support  of  a  research  or  training  project  to 
be  carried  out  in  a  Japanese  institution. 

Eligibility:  Colleges,  universities,  nonprofit 
research  institutions,  individual  scientists,  or 
groups  of  scientists.  This  program  is  aimed 
primarily  at  the  academic  scientists;  how- 
ever, others  may  be  considered.  An  informal 
Inquiry  to  Foundation  otBclals  should  be 
made  before  a  formal  proposal  Is  submitted. 
Appropriations  Sought:  An  amount  of 
$850,000  for  Cooperative  Science  Program 
(within  which  are  Included  the  U.S. -Japan 
and  U.S. -Italy  Cooperative  Programs  in  Sci- 
ence) ,1s  included  within  the  total  obliga- 
tlonal authority  of  $527.0  million  requested 
for  all  NSF  programs  as  shown  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget.  The  amount  of  $527.0  million 
an  appropriation  request  of  $500.0  million. 

Appropriations:  Only  one  appropriation 
is  available  to  NSF  for  all  programs.  The 
amount  estimated  to  be  available  for  the 
U.S. -Japan  Cooperative  Program  in  Science 
in  FY  1968  is  $500,000. 

The  following  amounts  were  obligated  for 
this  program  from  available  funds  in  FY 
1966  and  FY  1967.  FY  1966— $708,846;  FY 
1967 — $503,024. 

Average  Assistance:  Visiting  Scientist: 
Range:  $7.200-$13,600;  average  $9,825.  Co- 
operative Research:  Range:  $2,800-$42,600; 
average  $18,341;  Program  Liaison  and  Sup- 
port: one  contract,  $150,000. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Page  67,  Gutde  to 
Programs. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Final  report,  and 
request  copies  of  publications  resulting  from 
the  work  done  under  the  grant. 

Washington  Contact:  J.  E.  O'Connell.  Pro- 
gram Director,  U.S.-Japan  Cooperative  Sci- 
ence Program.  National  Science  Foundation, 
Washington,  D.C.  20550.  Telephone:  203- 
343-7767. 

Application  Deadlines:  None. 
j4pproi'o//Cisopprot)al  Time:  6  months. 
Related  Programs:  US.-Japan  Cooperative 
Medical  Science  Program  (NIH) :  U.S.-Japan 
Program  on  the  Utilization  and  Development 
of  Natural  Resources  (Department  of  In- 
terior). 

NO.    25.62 INTERNATIONAL    TRAVEL    GRANTS 

PROGRAM 

i*wt;iori2insr  Statute:  Pi.  81-507,  as 
amended. 

Administrator:  This  program  Is  In  support 
of  the  activities  of  a  number  of  Divisions 
or  Offices  in  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion: Division  of  Biological  and  Medical 
Sciences;  Division  of  Engineering;  Division 
of  Mathematical  and  Physical  Sciences;  Di- 
vision of  Social  Sciences;  Office  of  Science 
Information  Service;  Office  of  International 
Science  Activities;  or  Office  of  Computing 
Activities. 

Nature  of  Program:  International  Travel 
Grants  are  awarded  to  assist  scientists  to 
go  abroad  for  one  of  the  following  purposes: 
(1)  Cooperating  in  international  scientific 
activities;  (2)  Attending  International  sci- 
entific congresses  and  meetings;  (3)  Obtain- 
ing or  exchanging  information  In  the  areas 
of  basic  research,  science  education,  science 


information  or  Information  relating  to  In- 
ternational scientific  programs  and  associated 
activities. 

NSF  each  year  selects  certain  meetings.  In 
areas  of  particular  Interest  to  the  Founda- 
tion, for  which  participant  support  may  be 
granted. 

Eligibility:  Individual  U.S.  scientists  or 
nonprofit  organizations  (usually  professional 
societies) . 

Available  Assistance:  Grants  are  normally 
limited  to  llie  equivalent  cost  of  Jet  econ- 
omy air  transportation  from  the  city  where 
the  traveler  resides,  or  Is  employed,  to  his 
destination  abroad  and  return.  A  per  diem 
may  be  paid  when  an  Individual  Is  traveling 
us  a  representative  of  the  US  Government. 
International  travel  for  dependents  may  be 
supported  under  certain  limited  conditions. 
Use  Restrictions:  Travel  must  be  made  by 
US.  flag  carriers,  except  in  special  circum- 
stances. 

Appropriations  Sought:  An  amount  of 
$595,000  Is  Included  for  this  program  within 
the  total  obligatlonal  authority  of  $527.0 
million  requested  for  all  NSF  programs  as 
shown  In  the  President's  budget.  The  amount 
of  $527.0  million  Includes  an  appropriation 
request  of  $500.0  million. 

Appropriations:  Only  one  appropriation  Is 
available  to  NSF  for  all  programs.  The 
amount  budgeted  for  this  program  for  FY 
1968  Is  $595  thousand.  The  following  amounts 
were  obligated  for  this  program  from  avail- 
able funds  in  FY  1966  and  1967;  FY  1966— 
$599,794;  FY  1967— $525,498. 

Average  Assistance:  Average  award  amount 
is  not  significant;  the  traveler  is  supplied 
with  the  approximate  cost  of  International 
transportation  not  exceeding  the  cost  of  Jet- 
economy  round  trip  fare,  less  the  amount  of 
support  from  other  sources  for  transporta- 
tion costs. 

.4ssisfance  Prerequisites:  See  Guide  to  Pro- 
grams, page  69.  Also  see  brochure  NSF  63-27, 
"Grants  for  Scientific  Research,"  page  17f. 
Application  by  NSF  Form  9-1. 

Postgrant  Requirements :  A  short  fiscal  and 
narrative  report  is  required,  NSF  Form  6-27. 
Washington  Contact:  Administration  of 
the  program,  in  the  fields  or  areas  with 
which  they  are  respectively  concerned.  Is  ac- 
complished by  each  of  the  NSF  Divisions  or 
Offices  named  on  page  69,  Guide  to  Pro- 
grams; correspondence  or  telephone  Inquiry 
may  best  be  directed  to  the  component 
which  the  inquirer  deems  most  appropriate 
as  follows:  (Name  of  Division  or  Office), 
National  Science  Foundation,  Washington, 
D.C.  20550  (Telephone  (Area  Code  202)  343- 
1100). 

As  indicated  In  Guide  to  Programs,  page 
69,  non-profit  organizations  may  receive 
awards  for  travel  to  selected  major  confer- 
ences, and  they  In  turn  will  administer 
awards  to  individuals.  Announcements  of  the 
availability  of  such  support  to  individuals 
Is  normally  made  through  professional 
Journals. 

Local  Contact:  None. 

Application  Deadlines:  Application  five 
months  before  intended  travel  will  assure 
adequate  consideration.  Approximately  one 
month  Is  required  for  processing;  accord- 
ingly, funds  allocated  for  travel  to  a  given 
major  conference  may  be  fully  subscribed 
45-60  days  before  the  opening  of  the  con- 
ference. 

Approval/ Disapproval  Time:  3  to  4 
months. 

Related  Programs:  International  travel 
may  be  supported  by  other  agencies  as  such 
travel  may  be  related  to  their  respective 
missions  and  beneficial  to  the  projects  of 
contractors  or  other  groups  of  interest  to 
the  agency.  When  the  Interesu  of  several 
agencies  converge  in  a  single  meeting  and 
there  is  reason  to  share  the  costs  of  Ameri- 
can non-governmental  participation  in  the 
conference,  there  will  ordinarily  be  informal 
coordination  among  the  responsible  program 
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offlcera  of  the  agencies  Involved,  and  between 
them  and  the  American  profeulonal  society 
or  societies  Interested  In  the  conference.  On 
occasion,  a  professional  society  or  other  non- 
profit organizations  may  receive  funds  from 
two  or  more  agencies  and.  In  turn,  adminis- 
ter award  of  grants  to  Individuals. 

NO.    2S.S3 U.S  -rrALT  COOPmATIVE  PSOCBAM  IN 

aciXNCC 

Authorizing  Statute  PL  81-507,  as 
ninended  See  also  Treaties  and  Other  Inter- 
national Acts  Series  6280. 

.4dmmi5rrator.  J.  E.  O'Connell.  OfTlce  of  In- 
ternational Science  Activities. 

Nature  of  Program:  The  NSF  has  respon- 
sibility lor  administering  the  US  portion  of 
the  19«7  agreement  between  the  Oovern- 
ments  of  the  United  States  and  lUly.  US. 
funds  for  the  operation  come  from  many 
sources:  the  Foundation,  other  US  Govern- 
ment agencies,  colleges  and  universities,  priv- 
ate foundations  .ind  research  organizations, 
and  Industry  Italian  funds  support  Italians 
participating  in  the  program. 

Types  of  projects  included  In  this  program 
are:  (1)  Exchange  of  scientists.  (2)  Joint  sci- 
ence research  projects.  (3)  Joint  scientific 
seminars  for  exchange  of  information  and 
the  planning  of  cooperative  efforts.  (4»  Sup- 
port of   science  education  projects. 

Eligibility:  Colleges  and  universities,  non- 
prortt  resWtfch  organizations.  US.  Govern- 
ment agencies,  individual  scientists,  and  non. 
academic  profit  organizations.  Including  in- 
dustry. 

Appropriations  Sought:  An  amount  of 
$850,000  for  Cooperative  Science  Programs 
(Within  which  are  included  the  US -Japan 
and  U  S.-Italy  Cooperative  Programs  In  Sci- 
ence) Is  Included  within  the  total  obllga- 
tlonal  authority  of  S527.0  million  requested 
for  all  NSF  proerams  as  shown  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  The  amount  of  $527  0  million 
Includes  an  appropriation  request  of  $5000 
million. 

Appropriations:  Only  one  appropriation  Is 
available  to  NSF  for  all  programs.  The 
amount  estimated  to  b«  available  for  the 
U  S.-Italy  Cooperative  Program  In  Science  in 
FY  1968  Is  S325.000. 

The  following  amounts  were  obligated  for 
this  program  from  available  funds  in  FT 
1966  and  FT  1967:  FT  1966.  «0  (program  not 
in  effect).  FT  1967.  $551,000 

Ax-erage  Assistance:  Range  $28.415-$150,- 
000:  Average  $69,800. 

Assistance  P'crequisites:  Page  68.  Guide  to 
Programs. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Short  report  at 
the  end  of  each  fiscal  year. 

Washington  Contact:  J  E  OConnell.  Pro- 
gram Director.  International  Science  Activi- 
ties. National  Science  Foundation.  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20550.  Telephone  (Area  Code  202) 
343-7767. 

Application  Deadlines:  None. 

Approval/  Disapproval  Time:  6  months. 

Related  Programs:  None. 

NO.    29.65 — UNIVEasmr   SCIENCE   PLANNING   AND 
POLICT    PHOCKAM 

Name:  Office  of  Planning  and  Policy  Stud- 
ies. (University  Science  Planning  and  Pol- 
Icy  Program— the  only  program  of  this  Office 
to  which  the  questionnaire  applies.  Other 
special  studies  of  a  nonrecurring  nature  are 
Initiated  by  the  Foundation  and  are  directed 
toward  obtaining  specific  Information  needed 
In  the  discharge  of  the  OfHce's  planning  role 
within  the  Foundation.  The  bulk  of  the 
funds  available  to  this  office  are  spent  on 
such  special  studies.) 

Authorizing  Statute:  PL.  81-507.  as 
amended. 

Administrator:  Dr.  Sidney  O  Reed.  Jr.. 
Head.  Office  of  Planning  and  Policy  Studies, 
National  Science  Foundation.  Washington. 
DC.    20550.    Telephone:    202-343-6877. 

Nature  o/  Program:  Grants  are  awarded 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  Nation's 
capabilities  to  do  research  and  training  In 


the  area  of  science  planning  and /or  science 
policy.  The  areas  of  Interest  involve  both 
the  administration  and  support  of  scientific 
activities,  and  the  manner  in  which  these 
activities  impinge  on  and  are  affected  by  the 
social,  econonxlc,  and  legal  structure  of  the 
Nation.  Grants  may  be  awarded  for  research 
projects  concerning  science  planning,  science 
policy  Issues,  and  the  techniques  and  meth- 
odologies appropriate  thereto. 

EligibiUty :  Colleges  and  universities  that 
grant  at  least  a  baccalaureate-level  degree  In 
science  and  mathematics. 

Arailable  Assistance :  Grafts. 

Use  Restrictionjt:  See  page  79.  Ouide  to 
Programs. 

Appropriations  Sought:  There  Is  no  item 
for  this  one  program  in  the  FT  1969  request 
for  all  NSF  programs  as  shown  In  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  Within  the  total  obllgatlonal 
authority  of  $527.0  million  requested  for  all 
NSF  programs  In  FT  1969  as  shown  In  the 
President's  budget,  an  amount  of  $735,000  Is 
included  for  "Studies  of  Science  Policies  and 
Programs.  National  and  Foreign"  (of  which 
the  University  Science  Planning  and  Policy 
Program  Is  one  portion).  The  amoimt  of 
$5270  million  requested  for  all  NSF  pro- 
grams In  FT  1969  Includes  an  appropriation 
request  of  $500  0  million. 

A  Impropriations :  Only  one  appropriation  is 
available  to  NSF  for  all  programs.  The 
amount  estimated  to  be  available  and  ob- 
ligated for  the  University  Science  Planning 
and  Policy  Program  In  FT  1968  from  the  to- 
tal funds  available  to  the  Foundation  Is 
$125,000 

The  University  Science  Planning  and  Pol- 
icy Program  Is  a  new  program  In  FT  1968; 
therefore,  there  were  no  obligations  for  this 
activity  in  FT  1966  and  1967. 

Average  Assistance:  As  of  April  30.  1968. 
only  one  grant  had  t>een  made — $40,000  for 
one  year. 

Asststarice  Prerequisites:  See  page  79, 
Guide  to  Programs. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Reporting  re- 
quirements will  vary  with  individual  grants. 

Washington  Contact:  See  answer  to  Ad- 
ministrator, above. 

Application  Deadlines:  A  proposal  may  be 
submitted  at  any  time. 

Approval  Disapproval  Time:  Approximately 
six  months. 

Reioorking  Time:  Program  new  in  FT 
1968 — experience  with  proposals  is  limited; 
therefore,  no  answer  is  provided  to  this  ques- 
tion. 

Related  Programs:  NSP:  Public  Under- 
standing of  Science  Program.  Division  of 
Graduate  Education  In  Science:  Research 
programs  of  the  Division  of  Social  Sciences. 

Other  agencies:  NASA,  which  has  funded 
several  policy  centers. 

NO.      23. S7 OPPICK     OP     ECONOMIC     AND     MAN- 

POWCK    STTTDIZS 

AuthOTiting  Statute:  PL.  507— 8l8t  Con- 
gress ris  amended. 

Administrator:  Mr.  H.  E.  Riley.  Head.  Of- 
fice of  Economic  and  Manpower  Studies.  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

Nature  of  Program:  The  funds  available  to 
this  Office  are  used,  primarily  through  con- 
tracts, for  the  purchase  of  specific  services, 
including  the  collection  of  statistical  data 
on  research  and  development  expenditures 
and  scientific  education,  and  special  studies 
of  various  aspects  of  research  and  scientific 
manpower.  Thus,  for  example,  in  fiscal  year 
1968,  the  Office  of  Economic  and  Manpower 
Studies  has  at  its  disposal  slightly  over  $1.5 
million  in  program  funds.  Nearly  two-thirds 
of  this  amount  is  committed  for  meeting  the 
costs  of  maintaining  the  National  Register 
of  Scientific  and  Technical  Personnel.  These 
funds  are  paid  out  on  contract  to  the  scien- 
tific professional  societies  and  to  North  Caro- 
lina State  University  which  operates  a  data 
processing  center  for  the  Register.  A  major 
portion  of  the  balance  in  the  total  funds  is 
transferred  to  other  Federal  agencies;    par- 


ticularly the  United  States  Census  Bureau 
and  the  Bureau  of  Lat>or  Statistics,  to  sup- 
port special  progranis  for  the  collection  of 
data  on  research  and  development  expendi- 
tures and  the  employment  of  scientific  man- 
power. 

There  are  no  proposal  application  proce- 
dures or  deadlines  because  the  projects  Sup- 
ported by  the  Office  of  Economic  and  Man- 
power Studies  are  usually  Initiated  by  the 
Office  to  meet  a  specific  need.  Whenever  ap- 
propriate, the  projects  are  announced 
through  the  normal  procedures,  and  inter- 
ested parties  are  given  an  opportunity  to  bid 
for  a  contract. 

NO.   25.70— BASIC  RESEARCH  GRANTS  IN  THE  BI'J- 
LOCICAL  AND  MEDICAL  SCIENCES  (BHS) 

Authorizing  Statute:  PL.  81-507.  as 
amended. 

Administrator:  Dr.  Harve  J.  Carlson.  Di- 
vision Directors.  BMS.  NSF.  Washington, 
DC;  Telephone:  202-343-7856. 

Nature  of  Program:  Grants  are  awarded  to 
support  basic  research  In  science.  On  rare 
pccaslons  research  support  may  take  the 
form  of  a  contract  rather  than  a  grant;  pro- 
posals directed  at  grants  or  contracts  are 
prepared  In  an  identical  manner.  Support  for 
the  Biological  and  Medical  Sciences  (exclud- 
ing clinical  aspects)  Includes  cellular  bi- 
ology; environmental  and  systematic  biology; 
molecular  biology;  physiological  processes; 
psychoblology. 

Institutions  are  required  to  share  In  the 
cost  of  each  basic  research  project  supported 
by  an  NSP  research  grant;  this  may  be  ac- 
complished by  a  contribution  to  any  co&t 
element  In  the  project,  direct  or  Indirect. 

Eligibility:  Colleges,  universities  and  aca- 
demically related  nonprofit  research  orga- 
nizations. 

Available  Assistance:  Grants  normally 
provide  support  for  periods  up  to  24  months, 
but  can  extend  to  60  months.  Renewal  grants 
are  available  for  a  continuing  project. 

Appropriations  Sought:  An  amount  of 
$43.6  million  is  Included  for  this  program 
within  the  total  obllgatlonal  authority  ot 
$527.0  million  requested  for  all  NSF  pro- 
grams in  FT  1969  as  shown  in  the  President's 
budget.  The  amount  of  $527.0  mUllon  in- 
cludes an  appropriation  request  of  $500.0 
million. 

Appropriations:  Only  one  appropriation  is 
available  to  NSF  for  all  programs.  The 
amount  estimated  to  be  available  and  obli- 
gated for  this  program  in  FT  1968  is  $415 
million.  The  following  amounts  were  obli- 
gated from  available  funds  in  FY  1966  and 
FT  1967:  FT  1966,  $40.1  milUon;  FT  1967. 
$41.3  million. 

Average  Assistance:  FTT  1967.  award  range: 
$500-$324.000;  FT  1967.  average  award: 
$38,988. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  See  inside  of 
front  cover  and  pages  2-i  of  Grants  for  Sci- 
entific Research  (NSF  63-27). 

Washington  Contact:  See  Administrator, 
above. 

Application  Deadlines:  None. 

Approval,  Disapproval  Time:  4  to  6  months. 

Related  Programs:  NSF.  Office  of  Antarctic 
Programs;  NSP.  Office  of  Sea  Grant  Pro- 
grams; and  NSF.  Education  Fellowship  Pro- 
grams and  Education  Research  Participation 
Programs:  international  cooperative  re- 
search programs;  other  Federal  research  ac- 
tivities. 

NO.      25.71 — BASIC     RESEARCH      GRANTS     IN     THE 
MATHEMATICAL  AND  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES   (MPSt 

Authorizing  Statute:  PL.  507,  8Ist  Con- 
gress, as  amended. 

Administrator:  Dr.  William  E.  Wright,  Di- 
rector. MPS.  NSP,  Washington.  D.C.;  Tele- 
phone: 202-343-6431. 

Nature  of  Program:  Grants  are  awarded  to 
support  basic  research  In  science.  On  rare 
occasions  research  support  may  take  the  form 
of  a  contract  rather  than  a  grant:  proposals 
directed  at  grants  or  contracts  are  prepared 
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In  an  idenUcal  manner.  Support  for  the 
Mathematical  and  Physical  Sciences  includes 
astronomy:  chemistry;  mathematics;  and 
physics.  Institutions  are  required  to  share  in 
the  cost  of  each  l>asic  research  project  sup- 
ported by  NSF  research  grant;  thU  may  be 
accomplished  by  a  contribution  to  any  cost 
element  in  the  project,  direct  or  indirect. 

Eligibility:  Colleges,  universities,  and  aca- 
demically related  nonprofit  research  organi- 
zations. 

Available  Assistance:  Grants  normally  pro- 
vide support  for  periods  up  to  24  montlis.  but 
can  extend  to  60  months.  Renewal  grants  are 
available  for  a  continuing  project. 

Appropriations  Sought:  An  amount  of  $73.4 
million  is  included  for  thU  program  within 
the  total  obllgatlonal  authority  of  $527.0  mil- 
lion requested  for  all  NSF  programs  in  FT 
1969  as  shown  In  the  President's  budget.  The 
amount  of  $527.0  million  includes  an  appro- 
priation request  of  $500.0  million. 

Appropriations:  Only  one  appropriation  is 
available  to  NSP  for  all  programs.  The 
amount  estimated  to  be  available  and  obli- 
gated for  this  program  in  FT  1968  Is  $61.1 
million.  The  following  amounts  were  obli- 
gated from  available  funds  in  FT  1966  and 
FT  1967:  FT  1966 — $55.1  million  and  FT 
1967 — $59.8  million. 

Average  Assistance:  Average  grant  size — 
$56,000  m  FT  1967. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  See  page  3,  GuiOe 
to  Programs. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  See  pages  23-24, 
Grants  for  Scientific  Research,  NSF  63-27. 

Washington  Contact:  See  answer  to  Ad- 
mintrator  above. 

Application  Deadlines:  None. 

Approval/ Disapproval  Time:  Approxi- 
mately 6  months. 

Related  Programs:  NSF  Postdoctoral  Edu- 
cation Programs,  other  Federal  agency  re- 
search activities. 

NO.  25.73 BASIC  RESEARCH  GRANTS  IN  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL SCIENCES 

Authorizing  Statute:  PX,.  81-507,  as 
amended. 

Administrator:  Dr.  T.  O.  Jones,  Director, 
DES,  NSP.  Washington,  D.C.;  Telephone: 
202-343-7031. 

Nature  of  Program:  Grants  are  awarded  to 
support  basic  research  in  science.  On  rare  oc- 
casions research  support  may  take  the  form 
of  a  contract  rather  than  a  grant;  proposals 
directed  at  grants  or  contracts  are  prepared 
in  an  identical  manner.  Support  for  the  En- 
vironmental Sciences  includes  atmospheric 
sciences:   earth  sclenoes:   and  oceanography. 

Institutions  are  required  to  share  In  the 
cost  of  each  basic  research  project  supported 
by  a  NSP  research  grant:  this  may  be  accom- 
plished by  a  contribution  to  any  cost  element 
in  the  project,  direct  or  indirect. 

Eligibility:  Colleges,  universities  and  aca- 
demically related  nonprofit  research  organi- 
zations. 

Available  Assistance:  Grants  normally  pro- 
vide support  for  periods  up  to  24  months,  but 
can  extend  to  60  months.  Renewal  grants  are 
available  for  a  continuing  project. 

Appropriaticms  Sought:  An  amount  of  $42.0 
million  is  Included  for  this  program  within 
the  total  obllgatlonal  authority  of  $527.0 
million  requested  for  all  NSF  programs  in  FT 
1969  as  shown  in  the  Presidents  budget.  The 
amount  of  $527.0  million  includes  an  appro- 
priation request  of  $500.0  million. 

Appropriations:  Only  one  appropriation  is 
available  to  NSP  for  aU  programs.  The 
:;mount  estimated  to  be  available  and  obli- 
gated for  this  program  in  FT  1968  is  $34.5 
million.  The  following  amounts  were  obli- 
gated from  available  funds  In  FT  1966  and 
FT  1967:  FT  1966,  $31.1  million;  FY  1967, 
$33.0  milUon. 

Average  Assistance;  Average  grant  in  FY 
1967.  $62,000. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  See  page  3,  Guide 
to  Programs. 
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Postgrant  Requirements:  See  pages  23-24, 
Grants  for  Scientific  Research. 

Washington  Contact:  See  Administrator. 
above. 

Application  Deadlines:  No  deadlines. 

Approval/ Disapproval  Time:  Approximately 
6  months. 

Reworking  Time:  1  to  2  months. 

Related  Programs:  Missions-oriented  pro- 
grams in  a  number  of  other  agencies  are  re- 
lated In  some  ways.  These  Include:  Navy, 
AEC,  DOD,  Commerce,  and  NASA. 

NO.   25.74 BASIC  RESEARCH   GRANTS  IN   THE 

SOCIAL    SCIENCES 

Name:  Basic  Research  Grants  in  the  Social 
Sciences  (See  also  "Doctoral  Dissertation 
Research  in  the  Social  Sciences"). 

Authorizing  Statute:  P.L.  81-507.  as 
amended. 

Administrator:  Dr.  Howard  H.  Hlnes.  Direc- 
tor. Division  of  Social  Sciences.  NSP,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Telephone:  202-343-6488. 

Nature  of  Program:  Grants  are  awarded  to 
support  basic  research  in  science.  On  rare 
occasions  research  support  may  take  the 
form  of  a  contract  rather  than  a  grant:  pro- 
posals directed  at  grants  or  contracts  are 
prepared  In  an  Identical  manner.  Support 
for  the  Social  Sciences  (excluding  studies 
designed  to  formulate  particular  social  pKJll- 
cies)  includes  anthropology:  economic  and 
social  geography:  economics:  history  and 
philosophy  of  science:  linguistics;  political 
science:  social  psychology:  and  sociology. 

institutions  are  required  to  share  in  the 
cost  of  each  basic  research  project  supported 
by  a  NFS  research  grant:  this  may  be  ac- 
complished by  a  contribution  to  any  cost 
element  in  the  project,  direct  or  Indirect. 
Eligibility:  Colleges,  tiniversltles  and  aca- 
demically related  nonprofit  research  orga- 
nizations. 

Available  Assistance:  Grants  normally  pro- 
vide support  for  periods  up  to  24  months, 
but  can  extend  to  60  months.  Renewal  grants 
are  available  for  a  continuing  project. 

Appropriations  Sought:  An  amount  of  $18.0 
million  is  included  for  this  program  within 
the  total  obllgatlonal  authority  of  $527.0 
million  requested  for  all  NSP  programs  in 
FT  1969  ns  shown  in  the  President's  budget. 
The  amount  of  $527.0  million  includes  an 
appropriation  request  of  $500.0  million. 

Appropriations:  Only  one  appropriation  is 
available  to  NSP  for  all  programs.  The 
amount  estimated  to  be  available  and  obli- 
gated for  this  program  in  FT  1968  from  the 
total  funds  available  to  the  Foundation  is 
$15.3  million.  The  following  amounts  were 
obligated  from  available  funds  in  FT  1966 
and  FT  1967:  FT  1966.  $12.2  million:  FT 
1967.   $14.4  million. 

Average  Assistance:  FT  1967  grant  range, 
$1,600  to  $290,000;  FY  1967  average  grant, 
$33,900. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  See  page  3,  Guide 
to  Programs. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  See  pages  23-24, 
Grants  for  Scientific  Research  (NSF  63-27): 
see  also  special  attachment  for  Social 
Sciences. 

Washington  Contact:  See  Administrator, 
above. 

Application  Deadlines:  None. 
Approval,  Disapproval  Time:  3  to  6  months. 
Related  Programs:  NSP  Postdoctoral  Edu- 
cation Programs,   other   Federal   agency  re- 
search activities. 

NO.  25.75 DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  RESEARCH  IN 

THE   SOCIAL   SCIENCES 

Authorising  Statute:  P.L.  81-507,  as 
amended. 

Admtntsfrafor.  Dr.  Howard  H.  Hlnes,  Di- 
rector, Division  of  Social  Sciences,  NSF, 
Washington,  D.C;  Telephone:   202-343-6488. 

Nature  of  Program:  Grants  are  awarded  to 
Improve  the  scientific  quality  of  social  sci- 
ence doctoral  dissertations  and  to  make  pos- 
sible the  use  erf  larger  quantities  of  better 
quality  data. 


Eligibility:  Proposals  may  be  submitted  by 
universities  on  behalf  of  doctoral  candidates. 
The  proposal  should  be  Initiated  by  the  dis- 
sertation advisor,  department  chairman,  or 
chairman  of  the  departmental  committee  on 
doctoral  degrees. 

Available  Assistance:  Grants  are  awarded 
for  periods  of  up  to  18  months.  Grant  funds 
may  not  be  used  as  a  stipend  for  the  doctoral 
candidate,  although  he  may  receive  such  sup- 
port from  other  sources. 

Appropriations  Sought:  Not  listed  as  sepa- 
rate line  item  In  1969  budget;  IncUided  In 
support  for  ba.slc  research  in  the  social  sci- 
ences. 

Appropriations:  Only  one  appropriation  is 
available  to  NSP  for  all  programs.  The 
amount  estimated  to  be  available  and  obli- 
gated for  this  program  in  FT  1968  from  the 
total  funds  available  to  the  Foundation  is 
$250,000.  The  follovinng  amounts  were  obli- 
gated for  this  program  from  available  funds 
in  FT  1966  and  FT  1967:  FY  1966,  $182,200; 
FY  1967.  $319,000. 

Average  Assistance:  FY  1967  Rrant  range, 
$80O-$10,800:   FY  1967  average  grant,  $3,200. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  See  page  6,  Guide 
to  Programs. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  See  "Information 
for  Principal  Investigators  of  Research 
Graats". 

Washington  Contact:  See  Administrator. 

Application  Deadlines:  None. 

Approval  Disapjyroval  Time:  4  months. 

Related  Programs:  Graduate  Fellowship 
Programs  of  NSP. 

NO.  25.76 SUPPORT  FOR  RESEARCH  IN 

ENGINEERING 

Name:  Support  for  Research  In  Engineer- 
ing (See  also  reply  to  questionnaire:  "Engi- 
neering   Research    Initiation    Grants"). 

Authorizing  Statute:  PX.  81-507.  as 
amended. 

Administrator:  Dr.  John  M.  Ide.  Division 
Director.  Division  of  Engineering,  NSP,  Wash- 
ington, DC;  Telephone:  202-343-7651. 

Nature  of  Program:  Grants  are  awarded  to 
support  basic  research  in  science.  On  rare 
occasions  research  support  may  take  the 
form  of  a  contract  rather  than  a  grant:  pro- 
posals directed  at  grants  or  contracts  are 
prepared  in  an  identical  manner.  Support 
for  Engineering  includes  engineering  chem- 
istry; engineering  energetics;  engineering 
materials;  engineering  mechanics;  and  engi- 
neering systems.  Institutions  are  required  to 
share  in  the  cost  of  each  basic  research  proj- 
ect supported  by  an  NSF  research  grant;  this 
may  be  accomplished  by  a  contribution  to 
any  cost  element  in  the  project,  direct  or 
Indirect. 

Eligibility:  Colleges,  universities,  and  aca- 
demically related  nonprofit  research  orga- 
nizations. 

Available  Assistance:  Grants  normally 
provide  support  for  periods  up  to  24  months, 
but  can  extend  to  60  months.  Renewal  grants 
are  available  for  a  continuing  project. 

Appropriations  Sought :  An  amount  of  $21  0 
million  is  included  for  this  program  (and 
for  the  Engineering  Research  Initiation  Pro- 
gram— reported  on  separate  questionnaire 
form— within  the  total  obllgatlonal  author- 
ity of  $527.0  million  requested  for  all  NSF 
programs  in  FY  1969  as  shown  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget.  The  amount  of  $527.0  million 
includes  an  appropriation  request  of  $500.0 
million.) 

Appropriations:  Only  one  appropriation  Is 
available  to  NSF  for  all  programs.  The 
amount  estimated  to  be  available  and  obli- 
gated for  this  program  in  FY  1968  from 
the  total  funds  available  to  the  Foundation 
is  $19.6  milUon.  The  following  amounts  were 
obligated  from  available  funds:  FY  1966 — 
$18.0  million;    FY   1967— $19.2  million. 

Average  Assistance:  Average  grant  in  FY 
1967.  about  $40,000.  This  average  figure  means 
very  little.  Grants  range  from  about  $15,000 
to  $300,000. 
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A$si3tance  Prerequisites:  Se«  Page  3,  Ouide 
to  Frograms. 

Poatgrant  Requirements:  See  pages  23-34. 
Grants  for  Sclenttflc  Research  (NSF  aS-27). 

Washington  Contact:  See  No.  3  above. 

Application  Deadlines:  None. 

Approval  Disapproval  Time:  8  months. 

RexDOrking  Time:  4  to  6  months. 

Related  Programs:  Grants  for  research  Ini- 
tiation and  for  specialized  research  equip- 
ment. 

NO.      2S.TT — WKATMEa      MOOIFICATION      P«OCIIAM 

AuthorUing  Statute:  P.L.  81-507.  aa 
amended-authorlty  for  research  support  P.L. 
85-510— authority  for  reporting  require- 
ments on  weather  modlflcatlon  activities. 

Administrator:  Mr.  Peter  H.  Wyckoff,  Pro- 
gram Director.  Weather  Modlflcatlon  Pro- 
gram. NSF:  Telephone:  203-343-4535. 

Nature  of  Program:  Grants  and  contracts 
are  awarded  to  support  studies,  basic  and 
applied  research,  and  evaluation  in  the  fleld 
of  weather  modlflcatlon. 

Sligibility:  Colleges,  universities,  non- 
academic,  nonprofit  organizations:  and  prof- 
it-making organizations. 

Available  Assistance:  Grants  and  con- 
tracts. 

Appropriations  Sought:  An  amount  of  93.0 
million  Is  Included  for  this  program  within 
the  total  obllgatlonal  authority  of  9537.0 
milUoa  requested  for  all  NSP  programs  In 
FT  IMVas  shown  In  the  President's  budget. 
The  amount  of  9527  0  million  Includes  an 
appropriation  request  of  9500  0  million. 

Appropriations:  Only  one  appropriation  Is 
available  to  NSP  for  all  programs.  The 
amount  estimated  to  be  available  and  ob- 
ligated for  this  program  in  FT  1968  Is  93.0 
million.  The  following  amounts  were  obli- 
gated from  available  funds  In  FT  1068  and 
FT  1967:  FT  1966 — 91  9  million;  FT  1967— 
93  9  million. 

Average  Assistance:  983.800 — average  grant 
In  FT  1967. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  See  Page  7.  Guide 
to  Programs. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  See  [>ages  23-24. 
Grants  for  Scientific  Research. 

Washington  Conttu^t:  See  Administrator, 
above. 

Application  Deadlines:  No  deadlines. 

Approval  Disapproval  Time:  Approximate- 
ly 3  months. 

Reworking  Time:  Approximately  6  months. 

Related  Programs:  Mlsslon-orlented: 
Weather  modification  programs  In  other 
agencies. 

NO.    25. TS V.a.    ANTASCTIC    RCSCAICM    P«OCBAl( 

Authorizing  Statute:  PL.  81-507.  aa 
amended. 

i4dm<nistrafor  Dr.  T.  O  Jones.  Director.  Di- 
vision of  Environmental  Sciences.  NSF.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  Telephone:    202-343-7931. 

Nature  of  Program:  Grants  are  awarded  to 
support  basic  research  projects  In  all  fields 
of  science  pertinent  to  the  Antarctic.  Includ- 
ing both  field  work  In  Antarctic  and  study 
In  the  U.S.  of  specimens  or  data  already 
gathered.  On  occasion  research  support  may 
take  the  form  of  a  contract  rather  than  a 
grant. 

The  program  supports  projects  In  the  fields 
of:  behavioral  sciences:  biology:  cartog- 
raphy: geology:  glaclology:  meteorology: 
oceanography:  terrestrial  physics:  upper 
atmosphere  physics. 

Institutions  are  required  to  share  In  the 
cost  of  their  basic  research  projects  sup- 
ported by  an  NSF  research  grant:  this  may 
be  accomplished  by  a  contribution  to  any 
cost  element  In  the  project,  direct  or  Indirect. 

Eligibility:  Colleges,  universities,  and  aca- 
demically related  nonprofit  research 
organizations. 

Available  Assistance:  Grants  are  normally 
made  for  periods  up  to  24  months,  but  can  b« 
made  for  a  maximum  of  60  months.  Renewal 
grants  are  available  for  a  continuing  project. 

Appropriations  Sought:  An  amount  of  tT.8 
mtlUoo  l9  includvd  for  tbts  program  witbln 


the  total  obllgatlonal  authority  of  9537.0 
million  requested  for  all  NSF  programs  In 
FT  1969  as  shown  In  the  President's  budget. 
The  amount  of  $527.0  million  Includes  an 
appropriation  request  of  9SO0.0  million. 

Appropriations:  Only  one  appropriation  Is 
available  to  NSF  for  all  programs.  The 
amount  estimated  to  be  available  and  obli- 
gated for  this  program  In  FT  1968  from  the 
total  funds  available  to  the  Foundation  is 
97.6  million.  The  following  amounts  were 
obligated  from  available  funds  In  FT  1966 
and  FT  1967.  FT  1966.  98.4  million:  FT  1967, 
97  6  million. 

Average  Assistance:  FT  1967  grants  range 
from  91.317  to  9547.800:  FT  1967  average 
grant.  950,000. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  See  page  6,  Guide 
to  Programs. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  See  pages  23-24, 
Grants  for  Scientific  Research.  (NSF  63-37). 

Washington  Contact:  See  Administrator. 
above. 

Application  Deadlines:  By  February  1,  for 
the  nest  October. 

Related  Programs:  NSF  grants  In  scientific 
research  projects,  especially  EUivironmental 
Sciences  and  Biological  Sciences:  Department 
of  Defense  Arctic  research  projects. 

NO.     2$.7t — ENCINXCaiNO    RXSSABCH    INmATION 
CXANTS 

Authorixing  Statute:  PL.  81-507.  as 
amended. 

Administrator:  Dr.  John  M.  Ide.  Division 
Director.  Division  of  Engineering,  NSF, 
Washington.  DC.  Tele:   202-343-7651. 

Nature  of  Program:  Awards  are  granted  to 
encourage  the  development  of  meritorious 
graduate  research  programs  by  engineering 
faculty  members. 

Eligibility:  Proposals  may  be  submitted  by 
institutions  of  higher  education  that  award 
graduate  degrees  In  engineering  on  behalf  of 
faculty  members  of  departments  of  engi- 
neering who  are  members  of  the  teaching 
faculty,  have  received  a  Ph.D.  degree  within 
the  past  3  years,  or  have  completed  all  re- 
quirements for  the  PhJ3.  degree,  are  U.S. 
citizens,  nationals,  or  permanent  residents, 
and  have  had  no  substantial  research  sup- 
port. 

Available  Assistance:  The  usual  duration 
of  a  grant  will  include  the  first  summer,  and 
the  following  academic  year  and  summer. 
The  grant  amount  may  not  exceed  915.000. 

Appropriations  Sought:  A  separate  line 
item  for  this  program  is  not  shown  In  the 
President's  budget  for  FT  1969.  It  Is  In- 
cluded in  the  931.0  million  for  Support  of 
Research  in  Engineering  (See  questionnaire 
rc^ly  for  this  program). 

Appropriations:  The  amount  estimated  to 
be  available  and  obligated  for  this  program 
In  FT  1968  from  the  total  funds  available 
to  the  Foundation  for  all  programs  Is  93.3 
million.  The  following  amounts  were  ob- 
ligated from  available  funds  in  FT  1966  and 
FT  1967:  FT  1966.  93.0  mUUon:  FT  1867, 
93.2  mUllon. 

Average  Assistance:  FT  1967  grant  average, 
913.200:  FT  1967  grant  range.  97,900  to 
920.000. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  See  pages  3-4, 
Guide   to   Programs. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  See  pages  23-34, 
Grants  for  Scientific  Research  (NSF  63-37); 
see  also  special  attachment  for  "Engineering 
Research  Initiation  Grants." 

Washington  Contact:  See  Administrator. 

Application  Deadlines:  Early  January. 

Approval/ Disapproval  Time:  Approz.  3^ 
months. 

Reworking  Time:  Approx.  3Vi   months. 

Related  Programs:  Scientific  Research 
Projects   (Engineering). 

NO.    2S  so SPCCtALIZKO       aSSKA«CR       FACILmxa 

AND      EQUirMCMT      IN      TH«       MATHEMATICAL, 
PHTSICAI..  MkOICAL,  BIOLOQICAL.  XNCINKXaUlO, 

AND  SOCIAL  scixMcn   (mcLUDBs  courxmM 
FACtLrnxs) 

Authorizing  Statute:  P.L.  81-507.  as  amend- 
ed. 


Administrator:  Dr.  Randal  M.  Robertson, 
Associate  Director  (Research),  NSF,  Wash- 
ington. DC:  Telephone:   303-343-6001. 

Nature  of  Program:  Grants  are  awarded 
for  specialized  research  facilities  and  major 
items  of  research  equipment.  Facilities  sup- 
ported under  this  program  are  those  re- 
quired for  highly  specialized  scientific  pur- 
poses, as  distinct  from  laboratory  bulldlng:i 
used  In  normal  academic  research  programs, 
which  lire  supported  under  the  Gradviate 
Science  Facilities  Program.  Examples  in- 
clude: nuclear  accelerators,  controlled-en- 
vlronment  biological  laboratories,  oceano- 
graphlc  research  vessels  and  marine  researci\ 
and  supporting  facilities,  mobile  laboratories 
off  campus  research  facilities,  and  unique 
one-of-a-kInd  research  facilities.  Grants  mny 
provide  for  construction  or  modernlzatluu 
of  facilities. 

Also,  equipment  support  may  be  provided 
where  a  research  tool  is  needed  by  several 
investigators  in  a  department.  Examples  are 
electron  microscopes,  mass  spectrometers 
cryogenic  equipment,  and  special-purpose 
computers. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  encour- 
ages local  contributions  from  non-Federal 
funds  whenever  possible:  however,  there  is 
no  fixed  requirement  as  to  the  amount  of 
funds  that  institutions  must  contribute. 

Eligibility:  Colleges  and  universities  offer- 
ing graduate  studies  ( though  exceptions  may 
be  made)  associations  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, and  non-profit  research  institutions 
such  as  research  museums. 

i4ppropriattons  Sought:  An  amount  of  $13  7 
million  Is  Included  for  this  program  within 
the  total  obllgatlonal  authority  of  9527  0 
million  requested  for  all  NSP  programs  in  FY 
1969  as  shown  In  the  President's  budget.  The 
amount  of  9637.0  million  Includes  an  appro- 
priation request  of  9500.0  million. 

Appropriations:  Only  one  appropriation 
Is  available  to  NSF  for  all  programs.  The 
amount  estimated  to  be  available  and  obli- 
gated for  this  program  in  FT  1968  from  the 
total  funds  available  to  the  Foundation  is 
9185  million.  The  following  amounts  were 
obligated  from  available  funds  in  FT  1966 
and  FT  1967:  FT  1966,  919.4  million:  FY 
1967,  916.7  mUlion. 

Average  Assistance:  Wide  range  depend- 
ing on  type  of  facility.  Average  grant  size 
not  meaningful. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  See  page  9.  Guide 
to  Programs. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  See  pages  23-24. 
Grants  for  Scientific  Research   (NSF  63-27 1 

Washington  Contact:  See  Administrator 

Application  Deadlines:  No  deadlines. 

ApproxHil/ Disapproval:  4  to  6  months. 

Reworking  Time:  1  to  3  months. 

Related  Programs:  Graduate  Science  Facil- 
ities Program.  NSP  Missioin-supported  pro- 
grams In  other  agencies. 

NO.   2S  81 — NATIONAL  CENTES  rOB  ATMOSPHERIC 
RESKAXCH 

Name:  National  Center  for  Atmopherlc 
Research — funded  by  NSF:  operated  by  the 
University  Corporation  for  Atmospheric  Re- 
search (UCAR)   under  contract  with  NSF. 

Authorizing  Statute:  P.L.  81-507,  as 
amended. 

Administrator:  Dr.  John  Firor.  Director. 
National  Center  for  Atmospheric  Research. 
Boulder.  Colorado  80303.  Tele:  AC  303-444- 
5151. 

Nature  of  Program:  The  NSF  supports  the 
National  Center  for  Atmospheric  Research  as 
an  Independent,  interdisciplinary  research 
ceoiter  that  serves  as  a  focal  [Mint  for  an 
expanding  national  research  effort  in  the 
atmospheric  sciences.  NCAR  offers  support 
services,  fellowships,  and  research  facilities 
to  qualified  scientists  working  In  the  field  of 
atmobpheric  research. 

Appropriations  Sought:  An  amount  of 
$13.0  million  is  Included  for  this  program 
within  the  total  obllgatlonal  authority  of 
$537.0  million  requested  for  all  NSF  pro- 
grams in  FT  1969  as  shown  in  the  President's 
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budget.  The  amount  of  $527.0  million  in- 
cludes an  appropriation  request  of  9500.0 
million. 

Appropriations:  Only  one  appropriation  Is 
available  to  NSF  for  all  programs.  The 
amount  estimated  to  be  available  and  obli- 
gated for  this  program  in  FT  1968  from  the 
total  funds  available  to  the  NSP  Is  $12.0  mil- 
lion. The  following  amounts  In  FT  1966  and 
FT  1967  were  obligated  from  available  funds 
for  this  program:  FT  1966.  $10.5  million; 
FY  1967,  $12.3  million. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  See  page  13, 
Guide  to  Programs. 

Washington  Contact:  Dr.  Clifford  Murlno, 
NCAR  Program  Coordinator.  National  Science 
Foundation,  1800  G  Street,  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20550.  Tele:   AC  202-343-4812. 

Local  Contact:  See  Administrator. 

Related  Programs:  Research  and  Fellow- 
ship Programs  In  the  Atmospheric  Sciences 
in  National  Science  Foundation  and  other 
Federal  agencies. 

NO.     25.82 NATIONAL     RADIO     ASTRONOMY 

OBSEBVATORY 

Name:  National  Radio  Astronomy  Observa- 
tory— funded  by  NSF,  operated  by  the  As- 
sociated Universities,  Inc.  (AUI)  under  con- 
tract with  NSF. 

Authorizing  Statute:  P.L.  81-507,  as 
amended. 

Administrator :  Dr.  Dnvld  S.  Heeschen.  Di- 
rector. National  Radio  Astronomy  Observa- 
tory, Edgemont  Road,  Charlottesville,  Vir- 
ginia 22901.  Tele:   703-296-0211 

Nature  of  Program:  The  NSP  supports  the 
National  Radio  Astronomy  Observatory,  an 
independent  national  research  center  through 
which  government-owned  radio  astronomy 
facilities  are  made  available  to  all  qualified 
United  States  scientists.  NRAO  provides  sci- 
entists with  the  large  radio  antennas,  re- 
ceivers, and  other  equipment  needed  to  de- 
tect, measure  and  identify  radio  waves  from 
outer  space. 

NRAO  has  a  small  staff  of  astronomers, 
and  In  addition  makes  up  to  70  percent  of 
the  observing  ttaie  on  each  instrument  avail- 
able for  the  use  of  visiting  scientists. 

Appropriations  Sought:  An  amount  of  $6.7 
million  is  Included  for  this  program  within 
the  total  obllgatlonal  authority  of  $527.0 
million  requested  for  all  NSF  programs  in  FT 
1969  as  shown  In  the  President's  budget.  The 
amount  of  $527.0  mlllton  Includes  an  appro- 
priation request  of  $500.0  million. 

Appropriations:  Only  one  appropriation  is 
available  to  NSF  for  aU  programs.  The 
amount  estimated  to  be  available  and  obli- 
gated for  this  program  In  FY  1968  from  the 
total  funds  available  to  the  NSP  Is  $4.9 
million. 

The  following  amounts  In  FY  1966  and  FY 
1367  were  obligated  from  available  funds: 
FY  1966.  $4.7  million:  FY  1967,  5.0  million. 

Assistance  Prerequisities:  See  page  10  of 
NSP,  Guide  to  Programs. 

Washington  Contact:  Dr.  Gerard  F.  W. 
Mulders,  Program  Coordinator  for  National 
Astronomy  Research  Centers.  1800  G  Street, 
N.W.,  Washington,  DC.  20550.  Tele:  AC  202- 
343-6408. 
Local  Contact:  Administrator. 
Related  Programs:  Research  and  Fellow- 
ship programs  in  Astronomy  In  NSP  and 
other  Federal  agencies. 

NO.   25.83 CERRO   TOLOLO  INTEB-AMZWCAN 

OBSERVATORY 

Name:  Cerro  Tololo  Inter- American  Ob- 
fcrvatory  (funded  by  NSP:  operated  by  the 
Association  of  Universities  for  Research  In 
Astronomy,  Inc.,  (AURA)  under  contract 
with  NSF) . 

Authorizing  Statute:  P.L.  507.  8l8t  Con- 
»Tress.  as  amended. 

Administrator:  Dr.  Victor  Blanco,  Director, 
La  Serena,  Chile  (Telephone  La  Serena  851) . 

Nature  of  Program:  The  NSF  supports  the 
Cerro  Tololo  Inter-American  Observatory,  an 
independent  research  center  whose  optical 


telescopes  and  related  facilities  are  avail- 
able to  all  qualified  scientists  from  the  United 
States.  Chile,  and  elsewhere  in  Latin  America. 
CTIO  provides  astronomers  with  opportunity 
to  observe  those  parts  of  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere skies  which  are  not  visible  or  not 
adequately  observable  from  the  United 
States,  using  telescopes  made  available  by  the 
Federal  Rovernmenl  and  other  organizations. 

Appropriations  Sought:  An  amount  of  $4.8 
million  Is  Included  for  this  program  within 
the  total  obllgatlonal  authority  of  $527.0  mil- 
lion requested  for  all  NSF  programs  in  FY 
1909  as  shown  In  the  President's  budget  The 
amount  of  $527.0  million  includes  nn  appro- 
priation request  of  $500.0  million. 

Appropriations:  Only  one  appropriation  is 
available  to  NSP  for  all  programs.  The 
amount  estlnxated  to  be  available  and  obli- 
gated lor  this  program  In  FY  1968  from  the 
total  funds  available  to  the  Foundation  is 
$2.3  million.  The  follovrtng  amounts  In  FY 
1966  and  FY  1967  were  obligated  from  avail- 
able funds:  FY  1966,  $1.4  million;  FY  1967, 
$1.7  million. 

Assistance  PrerequisiUs:  See  page  10  Guide 
to  Programs. 

Washington  Contact:  Dr.  Gerard  P.  W. 
Mulders,  Program  Coordinator  for  National 
Astronomy  Research  Centers.  1800  G  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20550.  Area  Code 
202-343-6408. 

Local  Contact:  Dr.  Victor  Blanco.  Director. 
La  Serena.  Chile;  Dr.  N.  U.  Mayall,  950 
North  Cherry  Ave.,  Tucson.  Arizona.  Tele: 
602-327-5511. 

Related  Programs:  Research  and  Fellowship 
programs  in  Astronomy  in  NSF  and  other 
federal  agencies. 

NO.    25.84 Km    PEAK    NATIONAL    OBSERVATORY 


Name:  Kitt  Peak  National  Observatory 
(funded  by  NSF:  operated  by  the  Association 
of  Universities  for  Research  In  Astronomy, 
Inc.  (AURA)  under  contract  with  NSF). 

Authorizing  Statute:  Pi.  81-507,  as 
amended. 

Administrator:  Dr.  N.  U.  Mayall,  Director, 
950  North  Cherry  Avenue,  Tucson,  Arizona. 
602.  327-5511. 

Nature  of  Program:  The  NSF  supports  the 
Kitt  Peak  National  Observatory,  an  Inde- 
pendent national  research  center  whose  opti- 
cal telescopes  and  associated  equipment  are 
available  to  all  qualified  VB.  scientists. 

Kitt  Peak  National  Observatory  has  a  small 
staff  of  BdentlBts,  and  makes  up  to  60  per- 
cent of  the  observing  time  on  each  Instru- 
ment available  lor  the  use  of  visiting  scien- 
tists, and  on  occasion  foreign  visitors,  may 
use  the  Instruments,  subject  to  priorities 
based  on  the  scientific  merit  of  the  proposed 
research,  the  capability  of  the  instruments 
to  do  the  work,  and  available  time. 

Appropriations  Sought:  An  amount  of  $6.2 
million  Is  included  for  this  program  within 
the  total  obllgatlonal  authority  of  $527.0  mil- 
lion requested  for  all  NSP  programs  In  FY 
1969  as  shown  in  the  President's  budget.  The 
amount  of  $527  0  million  Includes  an  appro- 
priation request  of  $500.0  million. 

Appropriation:  Only  one  appropriation  Is 
available  to  NSP  for  all  programs.  The 
amount  estimated  to  be  available  and  ob- 
ligated for  this  program  in  FY  1968  from  the 
total  funds  available  to  the  Foundation  Is 
$4.7  million.  The  following  amounts  were 
obligated  from  available  funds  In  FY  1966 
and  FY  1967:  FY  1966.  $5.8  million:  FY  1967. 
$12.4  million. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  See  page  11  of 
NSF  Guide  to  Programs. 

Washington  Contact:  Dr.  Gerard  F.  W. 
Mulders,  Program  Coordinator  for  National 
Astronomy  Research  Centers,  1800  G  Street, 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20550,  Area  Code  202- 
343-6408. 

Related  Programs:  Research  and  Fellow- 
ship programs  in  Astronomy  In  NSP  and 
other  federal  agencies. 


NO.    25.85 — INSTlTU'l'lONAL    SUPPORT,    NATIONAL 
SEA    GRANT    PROGRAM 

Authorising  Statute:  P.L.  89-688. 
ildmtnistrotor.-  Mr.  Robert  B.  Abel,  Director. 
Offloe  of  Sea  Grant  Programs. 

Nature  of  Program:  The  NSP  awards  grants 
for  training,  development,  and  research  and 
technical  services  in  all  fields  related  to  the 
marine  environment  and  marine  resources. 
The  education  program  emphasizes  engi- 
neering over  basic  science,  and  includes  two 
year  technician  Uainlng  programs.  The  total 
educational  objective  is  very  broad,  encom- 
passing  training  in  l;iw,  economics,  and  ad- 
ministration, as  they  apply  to  ocean-related 
problems. 

The  information  transfer  program  may  in- 
clude marine  advisory  services,  workshops, 
extension  services,  and  seminars. 

Eli0bility:  Institutions  eligible  Include 
universities,  colleges.  Junior  colleges,  tech- 
nical schools,  institutes,  laboratories,  and 
public  or  private  agencies. 

Appropriations  Sought:  An  amount  of  $4.2 
million  is  included  for  this  program  within 
the  total  obllgatlonal  authority  of  $527.0  mil- 
lion requested  for  all  NSF  programs  In  FY 
1969  as  shown  In  the  President's  budget.  The 
amount  of  $527.0  million  Includes  an  appro- 
priation  request   of  $500.0   million. 

Appropriation:  Only  one  appropriation  Is 
available  to  NSF  for  all  programs.  The  amount 
estimated  to  be  available  and  obligated  for 
this  program  in  FY  1968  from  the  total  funds 
available  to  the  Foundation  is  $2.2  million. 
No  funds  were  obligated  In  FY  1966  and  FY 
1967.  First  grants  were  made  in  FY  1968. 

Average  Assistance:  The  FY  1968  grants 
made  to  date  varied  from  $229,000  lor  six 
mouths  to  $553,000  for  one  year. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  See  page  63,  Guide 
fo  Programs,  and  pages  3-5  and  9-10.  Na- 
tional Sea  Grant  Program  (NSF  67-18). 

Postgrant  Requirements:  See  page  8,  Na- 
tional Sea  Grant  Program. 

Washington  Contact:  Mr.  Arthur  G.  Alex- 
lou.  Office  of  Sea  Grant  Programs.  NSF.  Wash- 
ington. D.C:   Telephone:   202-343-8673. 
Application  Deadlines:  None. 
Approval /Disapproval:  6  months. 
ReuH>rking  Time:  1  month. 
Related  Programs:  There  are  no  other  pro- 
grams in  the  Federal  Government  which  sup- 
port   research    and    development,    education 
and   training   and   advisory   services   In    the 
field   of   marine  i  resource   development   and 
utilization  unde^  single  grants  at  this  time. 
Related  programs  administered  by  the  NSF 
are  those  in  the  fields  of  research  and  edu- 
cation supported  by  the  Divisions  of  Biologi- 
cal and  Medical  Sciences.  Engineering.  Grad- 
uate Education  In  Science.  Under-Graduate 
Education  In  Science,  and  the  Institutional 
Grants  lor  Science  Program. 

NO.  25.86 — PROJECT  SUPPORT,  NATIONAL  SEA 
GRANT    PROGRAM 


Authorizing  Statute:  Pi..  89-688. 

Administrator:  Mr.  Robert  B.  Abel.  Direc- 
tor Office  of  Sea  Grant  Programs.  NSF, 
Washington.  DC:   Telephone:   202-343-8673. 

Nature  of  Program:  The  NSF  awards  grants 
for  training,  development,  and  research  and 
technical  services  In  all  fields  related  to  the 
marine  environment  and  marine  resources. 

The  research  program  is  applied  to  the 
following:  (1)  Development,  conservation, 
and  economic  utilization  of  the  resources  of 
the  marine  environment:  (2)  Marine  com- 
merce and  marine  engineering:  (3)  Ocean- 
ography: (4)  Transmission  of  energy  in  the 
marine  environment;  (5)  Economic,  legal, 
medical,  and  sociological  consideraUons  re- 
lated to  the  management  and  development 
of  natural  resources  of  the  marine  environ- 
ment. 

Eligibility:  Institutions  eligible  include 
universities,  colleges.  Junior  colleges,  t«ciinl- 
cal  schools.  Institute,  laboratories,  and  pub- 
lic or  private  agencies. 

Appropriations  Sought:  An  amount  of  $1.8 
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million  Is  included  for  thU  program  within 
the  total  obllKatlonal  authority  ot  M27.0  mil- 
lion requested  for  all  NSF  programa  in  rt 
1969  aa  shown  In  the  Prealdent's  budget.  The 
amount  of  •627  0  million  Includes  an  appro- 
priation request  of  tMO.O  million. 

AppTopnations:  Only  one  appropriation  la 
available  to  NSF  (or  all  programs  The 
amount  estimated  to  be  available  and  obli- 
gated for  this  program  In  FT  1968  from  the 
total  funds  available  to  the  Foundation  Is 
•1.8  million  No  funds  were  obligated  In  FT 
ISM  and  FY  1967  First  granU  were  made  In 
PT  1908. 

Average  Assistance:  The  grants  made  to 
date  m  FT  1968  varied  from  $4,800  for  four 
months  to  •325.000  (or  two  year*. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  See  page  63. 
Guide  to  Programs. 

Poatgrant  Hequirements:  See  page  8,  Na- 
tional  Sea  Grant  Program  (NSF  67-18). 

Washington  Contact  Mr  Robert  D.  Wild- 
■MUl.  Office  of  Sea  Grant  Programs.  NSF. 
tiaablngton.  DC.   Telephone:   202-343-8074. 

Application  Deadlines:  None. 

Approval/ Dtsapproial  Time:  4  months. 

Reiporking  Time-  1  month. 

Related  Programs:  Related  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion are  those  In  the  fields  of  research  and 
education  supported  by  the  Divisions  of 
■tologtcta  and  Medlcil  Sciences.  Envlron- 
ownta)  Sciences.  Engineering.  Graduate  Ed- 
ucation in  Science.  Undergraduate  Education 
in  Science,  and  the  Institutional  Grants  for 
Science  program  Related  programs  In  the 
nelds  of  education  and  training,  research  and 
development  and  advisory  services  are  ad- 
ministered by  many  other  Federal  agenclee. 

HO.     28.87 OCIAM    SCDIMCItT    COSING    P«OCBAlt 

Authorizing  Statute:  Dr.  Hugh  McLellan. 
Head.  Oceanography  Section.  NSF.  Washing- 
ton.  DC.  Telephone:    202-343-5800. 

Nature  of  Program:  Grants  are  awarded  for 
studies  of  cores  obtained  by  rotary  drilling 
techniques  from  the  oceans  In  order  to  In- 
crease our  knowledge  of  the  ocean  basins, 
and  earth  as  a  whole,  utilizing  material 
gained  from  depths  as  great  as  2.500  feet 
below  the  deep  sea  floors. 

Eligibility:  Colleges,  universities,  non- 
academic  nonprofit  organizations.  Individual 
scientists,  and  foreign  Institutions. 

Available  Assistance:  The  acquisition  of 
the  core  mt  terlal  Is  funded  by  the  Founda- 
tion by  metns  of  grants  and  contracts  with 
indlTldual  academic  Institutions,  and  sepa- 
rate grants  are  made  to  support  the  analysis 
of  the  cores. 

Appropriations  Sought:  An  amount  of  t3.0 
million  Is  Included  for  this  program  within 
the  total  obllgatlonal  authority  of  •527.0 
million  requested  for  all  NSF  programs  in 
FT  1969  as  shown  In  the  President's  budget. 
The  amount  of  $527.0  million  Includes  an 
appropriation  request  of  8500.0  million. 

i4pproprtotions.  Only  one  appropriation  is 
available  to  NSF  for  all  programs.  The 
amount  estimated  to  be  available  and  obli- 
gated for  this  program  In  FT  1968  from  the 
total  funds  available  to  the  Foundation  Is 
•4  3  million.  The  following  amounts  were 
obligated  from  available  funds  in  FT  1966 
and  FT  1967.  FT  1966.  ^5.4  million;  FT  1967, 
none. 

Average  Assistance:  Not  meaningful  at  this 
stage  in  the  program. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  See  page  8.  Guide 
to  Programs. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  See  pages  23-34. 
Grants  for  Scientific  Research  (NSF  63-37). 

Washington  Ccmtact:  See  Administrator. 
above. 

i4pp<icatton  Deadlines:  No  deadlines. 

.i4pprot)al/f>i>approt>al  Time:  Approxi- 
mately 6  months. 

Related  Programs:  Continuing  long-range 
research  programs  In  Marine  Geology  and 
Geophysics  In  ONR  and  NSF. 


Omcs  or  Bcomomic  OrroaruNTTT   (No.  36) 
NO.  ae.i — JOB  coara.  omcs  or  bconomic  op- 

POVrUNITI 

Authorizing  Statute:  Public  L*w  90-323, 
dated  13/33/67. 

Administrator:  Mr.  W.  P.  Kelly.  Director  ot 
Job  Corps.  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
Washington.  DC   20506. 

Nature  of  Program:  Its  purpose  Is  to  aaslat 
young  persons  who  need  and  can  benefit  from 
an  unusually  intensive  program,  operated  in 
a  group  setting,  to  become  more  responsible, 
employable,  and  productive  citizens:  and  to 
do  so  in  a  way  that  contributes,  where  fea- 
sible, to  the  development  of  national,  state, 
and  community  resources,  and  to  the  de- 
velopment and  dissemination  of  techniques 
for  working  with  the  disadvantaged  that  can 
be  widely  utilized  by  public  and  private  in- 
stitutions and  agencies. 

Eiigibility:  To  become  an  enroUee  in  the 
Job  Corps,  a  young  man  or  woman  must  be 
a  person  who: 

(1)  is  a  permanent  resident  of  the  United 
States  who  has  attained  age  fourteen  but  not 
attained  age  twenty-two  at  the  time  of  en- 
rollment: 

(2)  Is  a  low-Income  Individual  or  member 
of  a  low-Income  family  who  requires  addi- 
tional education,  training,  or  Intensive  coun- 
seling and  related  assistance  in  order  to  se- 
cure and  hold  meaningful  employment,  ptkr- 
tlcipate  successfully  in  regular  schoolwork. 
qualify  for  other  training  programs  suitable 
to  his  needs,  or  satisfy  armed  forces  require- 
ments: 

(3)  Is  currently  living  in  an  environment 
so  characterized  by  cultural  deprivation,  a 
disruptive  home  life,  or  other  disorienting 
conditions  as  to  substantially  impair  his 
prospects  for  successful  participation  In  any 
other  program  providing  needed  Uaining,  ed- 
ucation, or  assistance: 

(4)  Is  determined,  after  careful  screening, 
to  have  the  present  capabilities  and  aspira- 
tions needed  to  complete  and  secure  the  full 
benefit  of  the  program  authorized  In  this 
part,  and  to  be  free  of  medical  and  behav- 
ioral problems  so  serious  that  he  could  not 
or  would  not  be  able  to  adjust  to  the  stand- 
ards oif  conduct  and  discipline  or  pattern  or 
work  and  training  which  that  program  in- 
volves; and 

(5)  Iheets  such  other  standards  for  enroll- 
ment as  the  Director  may  prescribe  (includ- 
ing special  standards  for  the  enrollment  on  a 
residential  basis  of  14  and  15-year-olds)  and 
agrees  to  comply  with  all  applicable  Jab  Corps 
rules  and  regulations. 

Available  Assistance:  Assistance  is  available 
to  Individual  enroUees  in  109  Job  Corps  Cen- 
ters: Remedial  basic  education  and  voca- 
tional training,  work  experience,  residence, 
food,  work  clothing,  counseling,  recreation, 
medical  and  dental  care,  readjustment,  liv- 
ing and  clothing  allowances,  placement  as- 
sistance, home  and  family  life  training 
( women ) . 

Use  Restrictions:  Job  Corps  funds  are  avail- 
able for  but  not  limited  to,  supporting  the 
following  functions:  (a)  screening  and  selec- 
tion of  applicants;  (b)  travel,  allowances, 
equipment  and  clothing  of  Job  Corps  en- 
roUees; (c)  maintenance  and  operating  of 
residential  and/or  non-residential  Centers: 
(d)  construction,  aiteratloo  and  repair  of 
facilities;  (e)  state  and  oonununity  participa- 
tion In  Job  Oorpa  programs:  (f)  counseling 
and  job  placement  for  terminated  enroUees; 
(g)  experimental  and  developmental  proj- 
ects;  (h)  program  direction  and  control. 

i4ppropria(ton3  Sought:  For  FT  1969,  8395.0 
mUlion. 

Past  Appropriations:  FT  1968,  8385  0  mil- 
lion; FT  1967.  8311.0  mllUon;  FT  1966. 
•310.0  mUlion. 

Obligations  Incurred:  FT  1968.  8385.0  mil- 
lion (estimated);  FT  1967.  8309.2  mlUlon; 
FT  1966.  •306.3  mUllon. 


Aver€me  Assistance:  The  Job  Corps  pro- 
gram does  not  provide  for  grants  or  loans. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  See  above. 

Postgrant   Requirements:   Not   applicable. 

Washington  Contact:  Mr.  Gerald  Rosen- 
thal. Job  Corps.  Office  of  Recruitment.  Se- 
lection, and  Assignment  Division,  Phone 
383-7381. 

Local  Contact:  For  Delaware,  Contact  Mr. 
Carl  E.  Auvll,  Regional  Administrator,  Job 
Corps  Division.  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. Mid-Atlantic  Region.  Marsh  Build- 
ing, 1832  M  Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D  C 
20506. 

Application  Deadlines:  None. 

i4pproDa{/Z>Mapprovoi  Time:  Normal  proc- 
essing for  potential  enroUees.  not  involving 
medical  and /or  behavioral  reviews,  should 
be  three  to  four  weeks. 

Related  Programs:  Department  of  Labor — 
NYC.  MDTA. 

NO.    2S.3 VISTA 

Authorizing  Statute:  HR.  8311,  Title  VIII 

i4dmtnt5trator.'  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. 

Nature  of  Program:  VISTA  Is  a  national 
corps  of  Volunteers  working  In  urban  ghet- 
toes  anu  migrant  camps,  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions and  In  rural  areas,  in  the  Job  Corps 
camps  and  with  the  mentally  handicapped 
to  help  with  the  eradication  of  poverty  In 
the  United  States. 

Eligibility:  VISTA  Volunteers  are  assigned 
to  public  and  private  non-profit  agencle.s 
dedicated   to  working   with   the   poor. 

Available  Assistance:  VISTA  provides  vol- 
unteer manpower — It  is  not  a  grants  pro- 
gram. 

Use  RestrictUma:  VISTA  spends  Its  funds 
for  Volunteers — rarely,  grants  for  supervision 
and  transportation  are  made  to  grassroots 
organizations  which  cannot  otherwise  afford 
them.  This  amounts  to  less  than  1  percent 
of  our  budget. 

itpproprtattoTM  Sought:  833,000,000. 

Past  Appropriations:  FT  1968,  •30,000,000; 
FT  1967.  J26.000.000;  PT  1966,  •16.000.000. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  All  VISTA  proj- 
ects are  evaluated  at  a  minimum  of  one  time 
a  year. 

Washington  Contact:  William  H.  Crook. 
Director.  120O-19th  St.  NW,  Washington. 
DC.  20506. 

Local  Contact:  For  Delaware,  contact  Jes- 
tyn  PortugiU.  1833  M  St.  N.W.,  Eighth  Floor 
Washington,  DC.  20506;  telephone:  202-382- 
8435. 

Application  Deadlines:  There  are  none. 

Approval/ Disapproval  Time:  This  varies 
depending  on  the  applicants'  availability 
dates — about  3  months. 

Related  Programs:  Other  OEO  adminis- 
tered programs  Include  CAP,  Head  Start,  Job 
Corps,  Upward  Bound.  Foster  Grandparents. 

NO.   26.4 — STAIT  TRAINING 

Authorizing  Statute:  Section  230  Amended 
1967 — E^conomlc  Opportunity  Act  (formerly 
SecUon  206). 

Administrator:  Training  Branch.  Training 
and  Technical  Assistance  Division.  1200  isiti 
Street.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  Edward  G 
Wilms.  Chief;  Thomas  P.  Broden,  Chlci. 
Training  and  Technical  Assistance  Division: 
Theodore  Berry,  Director,  Community  Action 
Program. 

Nature  of  Program:  The  staff  training  pro- 
gram Involves  the  orientation  and  training 
of  aU  community  action  personnel — volun- 
teer board  members  and  payroll  employees  .it 
the  Washington  Heaquarters,  the  seven  Re- 
gional Offices  and  the  more  than  1.100  Com- 
munity Action  Agencies  and  their  delegated 
agencies  across  the  nation. 

Available  Assistance:  Through  a  network 
of  nine  multi-purpose  training  centers  and 
seven  urban  Training  Centers,  offered  to 
community  action  program  personnel,  boards 
and  neighborhood  advisory  groups.  A  num- 
ber of  single  purpose  training  grants  are  au- 
thorized as  needed. 
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Use  Restrictions:  Training  funds  are  spent 
in  four  major  areas:  (1)  Training  for  pro- 
fessional and  non-professional  employees  of 
community  action  agencies;  (2)  Training  for 
CAA  and  Regional  Officer  personnel  in  the 
.area  of  general  administrative  and  manage- 
ment support;  (3)  Training  for  specific  pro- 
gram areas  such  as  aging,  housing,  and  man- 
power; and.  (4)  Training  for  personnel 
working  with  special  programs  for  Indians 
and  migrant  workers 

Appropriations  Sought:  For  PT  1969,  the 
cost  of  training  is  expected  to  remain  at 
$13,000,000. 

Past  Appropriations:  PT  1968.  $13,000,000; 
FT  1967.  •12.300.000;  FT  1966,  $10,500,000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  Same  as  above  only 
that  in  1968  and  FT  68-69  the  bulk  of  the 
training  funds  will  be  decentralized  to  the 
Regions  and  Special  Field  Programs. 

Average  Assistance:  Grants  for  training 
vary  between  JIS.OOO  and  $100,000  depending 
on  the  size  and  scope  of  training. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Applicant  must 
Justify  the  competence  In  training  and  their 
administrative  ability. 

Postgrant  Requrements:  During  the  grant 
period,  the  grantee  is  required  to  submit 
quarterly  statlsOcal  and  narrative  reports  on 
program  operation,  monthly  financial  re- 
ports and  to  make  provisions  for  continuous 
Independent  evaluation  report  is  required. 
Headquarters  staff  makes  periodic  site  visits 
and  in  some  cases  evaluates  programs.  A 
monitoring  system  of  trainees  has  been  es- 
tablished by  Headquarters. 

Washington  Contact:  Thomas  F.  Broden. 
Chief  Training  and  Technical  Assistance  Dl- 
\islons,  CAP,  1200  19th  St.  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20506.   382-2245. 

Local  Contact:  Regional  Training  Officers 
in    the   OEO   Regional   Office   for   Delaware: 
George  Beschner.  OEO-Mld-Atlantlc  Region, 
1832  M  Street.  N.W..  Washington,  D.C.  20506. 
Approval/ Disapproval      Time:      3      to      6 
months — depending  on   volume  of  applica- 
tions. 
Reivorking  Time:  About  10  days. 
Related        Programs:        OEO,  CAP— Funds 
CAAs   through    Regional    Offices— authorizes 
Demonstrations.  Research  and  Technical  As- 
sistance   programs    OEO— also     funds.    Job 
Corps,  VISTA— etc. 

NO.     26.10 STJMMEK    YOUTH    PROGRAM 

Authorizing  Statute:  Section  221. 
Administrator:    The    Office    of    Economic 
Opportunity's    Community    Action    Program 
through  Its  Regional  Offices. 

Nature  of  Program:  The  summer  program 
Is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  young 
people,  5  to  25  years  of  age,  who  reside 
within  the  target  area  serviced  by  the  CAA. 
CAP'S  effort  is  part  of  a  united  Federal,  state, 
and  local  effort  to  mobilize  both  public  and 
private  sectors  for  this  summer.  The  purpose 
of  the  program  Is  to  give  youth  the  experi- 
ences which  provide  for  the  development  of 
leadership,  self -direction.  Increased  skUls  and 
sell -respect. 

Eligibility:  Any  local  community  being 
served  by  a  community  action  agency. 

Available  Assistance:  Planning  and  opera- 
tional grants. 

Use  Restrictions:  Jobs,  recreation,  commu- 
nity services,  cultural  enrichment. 

Appropriations  Sought:  $35  million  within 
the  OEO  totel  appropriation  ($500,000  for 
planning  grants  and  $34.5  million  balance 
program ) . 

Past  Appropriations:  $36.7  mUllon  for  FT 
1967;  $20  million  for  FY  1966;  not  applicable 
for  FY  1965. 

Average  Assistance:  Grants  range  from  $6 
million  to  New  York  City  down  to  $3-400  In 
smaller  communities. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Standard  condi- 
tions as  outlined  in  CAP  Guide,  Volume  1. 
Instruction  for  Applicants. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  The  grantee  will 
use  the  Management  Information  System. 


Washington  Contact:  Mr.  Theodore  M. 
Berry,  Director.  Community  Action  Program, 
1200  19th  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  DC. 
29506.  Telephone:  382-4876. 

Local  Contact:  For  Delaware,  Mr.  Leveo  V. 
Sanchez,  CAP  Manager,  OEO  Mld-Atlantlc 
Region.  1832  M  Street.  N.W..  Washington,  D.C. 
20506.  Telephone:  382-7284 

Application  Deadlines:  May  3.  1968. 

Approval,  Disapproval   Time:  3   weeks. 

Reworking  Time:  10  days;  analyst  contacts 
the  grantee  and  works  out  any  difficulties. 

Related  Programs:  Recreation,  New  Ca- 
reers, Upward,  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 
Head  Start.  Vocational  Training,  Job  Place- 
ment. Neighborhood  Services,  Parent  Child 
Centers.  Comprehensive  Health  Centers, 
Family  Planning,  Health  Education  and  Re- 
ferral, Emergency  Food,  Legal  Service,  Self- 
Help  Housing. 

NO.  26.11 COMPREHENSIVE  HEALTH  SERVICES 

PROGRAM    (NEIGHBORHOOD  HEALTH  CENTERS) 

Authorizing  Statute:  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1964,  as  amended:  Section 
222(a)(4).  ^^^ 

Administrator:  John  M.  Prankel,  D.DS.. 
M.P.H.,  Director.  Health  Services  Office,  Com- 
munity Action  Program,  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

Nature  of  Program:  Purpose  is  to  develop 
more  effective  ways  of  providing  families  with 
comprehensive  personal  high  quality  health 
care,  including  services,  at  accessible  loca- 
tion! and  arrangements  for  supporting  spe- 
cialized and  m-patlent  care. 

Eligibility:  Individuals  meeting  criteria 
of  low-income. 

Available  Assistance:  Services  include 
treatment,  preventive  health  services, 
screening  and  diagnostic  services,  dental  care, 
family  planning  services,  mental  health  serv- 
ices, arrangements  for  institutional  care, 
home  care  and  other  outreach  services. 

Use  Restrictions:  Personnel  supplies, 
equipment,  other  expenses  and  facilities  OEO 
wlU  only  support  these  costs  when  funding 
is  not  available  from  other  sources. 

Appropriations  Sought:  FY  1969,  $90,000.- 

000. 

Past  Appropriations:  FY  1968,  $33,000,000; 
FY  1967.  $51,000,000;   FY  1966.  $7,771,509. 

Obligations  Incurred:  FY  1968,  $33,000,- 
000:  FY  1967.  $50,800,000;  FY  1966,  $7,771,509. 
Average  Assistance:  $1,500,000. 
Assistance  Prerequisites:  1.  Must  locus  on 
the  needs  of  the  poor.  2.  Must  encourage 
maximum  feasible  participation  by  the  popu- 
lation served.  3.  Must  arrange  for  coordina- 
tion of  funding.  4.  Must  assure  that  entire 
program  will  be  conducted  In  accordance 
with  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Monthly  fiscal 
reports;  Quarterly  statistical  reports;  Spe- 
cialist evaluations. 

Washington  Contact:  John  M.  Frankel, 
D.D.S.,  M.P.H.,  Director,  Health  Services  Of- 
fice Community  Action  Program,  1111  18th 
Street,  Northwest.  Boom  510,  Washington, 
DC.  20506:  Telephone:  202-382-8547. 

Local  Contact:  Regional  Offices,  Commu- 
nity Action  Program. 

Application  Deadlines:  None. 
Approval/Disapproval  Time:  3  months. 
Reworking  Time:  1  month. 
Related  Programs:  FamUy  Planning,  Nar- 
cotics,   Medicaid,    Medicare,    Children    and 
Youth  Projects,  Maternity  and  Incant  Care 
Projects,    Partnership    for   Health,    Regional 
Medical  Programs. 

26.12 PROGRAMS    FOR   THE    PREVENTION    OP 


NARCOTIC  ADDICTION  AND  THE  BEHABH-ITATION 
OP   NARCOTIC   ADDICTS 

Authorizing  Statute:  Economic  Opportun- 
ity Act  of  1964 — as  amended,  under  former 
Section  211-2. 

Administrator:  Miss  Edith  Jungblut,  Co- 
ordinator, Narcotic  Addiction  Programs. 
Health  Services  Office,  Community  Action 
Program,  OEO. 


Nature  of  Program:  Purpose  is  to  assist 
communities  carry  out  new  community- 
based  programs  for  the  prevention  of  narcotic 
addiction  and  the  rehabilitation  of  narcoUc 
addicts. 

Eligibility:  Individuals  who  are  heroin  ad- 
dicted and  are  poor. 

Available  Assistance:  Plnanci  il  assistance 
for  activities  aimed  at  prevention,  continuous 
and  comprehensive  care  and  foUow-up  for 
the  addict,  including  detoxification,  guid- 
ance, remedial  education,  guidance  and  job 
placement  and  counseling  of  families  of 
addicts. 

Use  Restrictions:  Personnel,  supplies  equip- 
ment medical  care,  short  term  stipends  to 
addicts  and/or  families  when  required, 
rental  of  faciUties. 

Appropriations  Sought:  None.  This  partic- 
ular program  is  being  terminated. 

Past  Appropriations:  FY  1968.  none;  FY 
1967  $11,000,000;  FY  1966.  none. 

Obligations  Incurred:  FY  1968.  $9,379,831: 
FY  1967,  none;  FY  1966.  none. 
Average  Assistance:  $600,000. 
Assistance  Prerequisites:  (1)  Applicants 
must  prove  demonstrated  need  in  terms  of 
poverty  and  heroin  addiction  problem.  (2) 
Applicants  must  ensure  maximum  feasible 
partisipation  by  residents  of  area  and  utili- 
zation of  existing  agencies,  facilities,  and 
institutions. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Participation  in 
uniform  data  collection,  and  operating  sys- 
tem. EvaluaUon  is  being  conducted  on  a  spe- 
cial contract  basis. 

Related  Programs:  (a)  Neighborhood 
Health  Centers  Prognuns;  (b)  Other  nar- 
cotics programs  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare; 
(c)  Program  of  Drug  Abuse  Section. 

NO  26.13— RESEARCH  AND  DEMONSTRATION 
PROGRAM  (WITHIN  COMMDNFrT  ACTION 
PROGRAM ) 

Authorizing  Statute:  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1964.  as  amended. 

>ldTnmis«rofor.-  Gerson  M.  Green.  Director. 
Research  and  Demonstration  Division,  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity.  Washington.  D.C. 

20506.  ^  . 

Nature    of    Program:    The    Research    and 
Demonstration  program  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide new  knowledge  and  methods  to  assist 
and  guide  communities  and  community  ac- 
tion  programs  so   that   they   can.   with   the 
limited  resources  available  to  them,  realize 
their  full  potential  in  the  War  on  Poverty. 
Recognizing  that  individual  community  ac- 
tion programs  have  neither  the  funds  nor  the 
personnel  to  design  and  test  all  new  concepts 
which  might  have  merit,  the  Research  and 
Demonstration     program     places    particular 
emphasis    on    development   of    new   models, 
designs,  and  standards  which  can   be  used 
on  a  prototype  basis  throughout  the  country. 
By  taking  advantage  of  qualified  talent  at 
the  national  level,  and  by   trying  to  avoid 
the  waste  of  time  and  money  caused  by  need- 
less duplicaUon  of  trial  programs  at  the  local 
level,  the  Research  and  Demonstration  pro- 
grani  plays  a  unique  and  essential  role  within 
the    larger    framework    of    the    Community 
Action  Program. 

Eligibility:  PubUc  or  private  non-prcDfit 
agencies.  Profit  making  corporations.         I 

Available  Assistance:  Financial  assistaface 
to  100  percent.  Technical  assistance  as 
required. 

Use  Restrictions:  Innovative  projects  de- 
signed to  solve  problems  of  poverty,  and  any 
research  related  to  those  problems. 

Appropriations  Sought:  FY  1969,  30 
miUlon. 

Post  Appropriations:  FT  1968.  29  million; 
FY  1967.  35  miUion;  FY  1966.  67  mlUlon. 

Obligations  Incurred:  FT  1968,  20  million; 
FY  1967,  18  mlUlon. 

Average       Assistance:        175        thousand 
(roughly). 
Asststonce  Prerequisites:  Applicant  must 
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<l««ign  and  vubmtt  a  propoMtl  aoc«pt*M«  to 
OBO.  baaed  on  tightly  drawn  prlorttiM  de- 
signed on  an  annual  baals. 

PottgroMt  RequiremenU:  Each  pro}«et 
muat  have  a  third  paxty  evaluation. 

Wa»htngtOH   Contact:    S**   Adrntmiatrator. 

Local  Contact-  Tlie  R«aearcb  A  Demon- 
stration program  functloos  solety  from 
headquarters. 

Application  Deadlines:  Appltcatlona  are  re- 
ceived and  reviewed  throughout  the  year. 

Approval '  Ditapproval  Time:  Approxi- 
mately 4   months 

Reworking  Time:  Approximately  3  montha. 

Related  Programs:  The  R«M*rch  and 
Demonstration  program /CAP.  OBO  la  coordi- 
nated with  other  Federal  Reaearcb  and 
Demonstration  elTorts,  but  none  are  directly 
related. 

NO.    2«.I4 — HOirSINC    HCaSAaCH    AND    PILOT 
PmOGBAlCS 

Authorizing  Statute:  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act.  Sec  33a 

AdmiTiistrator :  Chief.  Research  and  Dem- 
onstration Division,  Office  of  Program  Plan- 
ning. Community  Action  Program.  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

Nature  of  Program:  To  support  Innovative 
programs  that  attack  housing  problems  of 
poor  people. 

EligibtUty:  Any  nonprofit  organization  or 
pnbltc  Kgency. 

AvailabU  Assistance:  100  percent  Federal 
Grant 

Use  of  Restrictions:  Any  non-construction, 
non-technology  Innovative  housing  program. 

Past  Appropriations:  $2,400,000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  93.400.000. 

Average  Assistance:  9150.000. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Program  must  be 
highly  innovative. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Monthly  finan- 
cial and  bi-monthly  narrative  reports.  Eval- 
uation done  by  third  i>arty  under  contract 
with  OEO. 

Washington  Contact:  Michael  Mazer.  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity,  1300  19th 
Street.  NW.  Washington.  DC.  (for  specific 
office,  see  above).   Telephone:    303-383-1391. 

Application  Deadlines:  Work  done  through- 
out the  Fiscal  Year.  No  applications  reviewed 
after  May  1 

Approval ' Disapproval  Time:  Disapproval, 
1  month:  Approvals  require  extensive  dla- 
cusslon. 

Reworking  Tirne:  1  month. 

Related  Programs:  HUD  Office  of  Urban 
Technology  and  Research. 

NO.   2S.IS — LXGAL  SCKVICCS  PaOMAM 

Authorizing  Statute:  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1964  (as  amended)   (P.L.  88-453). 

i4dmtnutrator.'  The  Director  of  the  Legal 
Services  Program  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

Locally  initiated,  funded  programa  are  op- 
crated  and  administered  by  an  independent 
f  agal  Services  Board  of  Directors.  The  project 
director  is  hired  by  the  Board,  who  admlnla- 
tera  the  dally  operations  of  the  program. 

Nature  of  Program:  To  provide  legal  advice 
or  repreeentatlon  to  persona  unable  to  afford 
the  services  of  a  private  attorney  and  to  fur- 
tber  the  cause  of  Justice  among  persona  liv- 
ing in  poverty. 

Eligibility:  The  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity through  Its  Legal  Services  section  al- 
located funds  to  state,  city,  and  county  and 
private  non-profit  corporations  where  pro- 
grama are  deeigncd  to  deliver  free  legal  serv- 
ice* granta  to  thoae  unable  to  engage  a 
private  attorney. 

Available  Assutance:  All  and  any  type  of 
lagal  services  from  counselling,  advice,  rep- 
reaentatlon  in  Court,  and  when  indicated  ap- 
pellate representation. 

Use  Restrictions:  For  the  maintenance  and 
operation  of  the  programs. 

Appropriations   Sought:   (50   nnllllnn 
marked  funds  for  legal  service*. 


Patt  Appropriations:  1B68,  (SO  million:  1967 
Ooocreaa  antbortsed  e«rmarKed  funds  not 
leas  than  (aa  jUlllon,  expenditures  •39,358,- 
178:   1908  expended  OI.STa.BSS. 

Obligations  Incurred:  To  the  extent  money 
was  available. 

Average  Assistance:  Varies  from  commu- 
nity to  community — the  smallest  grant  made 
Is  about  89.000  to  81.443.333  to  the  California 
Rural  Legal  Assistance  program  for  a  state- 
wide operation  for  migrants  and  rural  poor. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Applicant  must 
meet  eligibility  standard*  determined  by  each 
local  program.  No  fee-generating  cases  are 
accepted  by  any  operating  program. 

Postgrant  Requirements-  Attempts  are 
made  to  evaluate  each  program  quarterly  and 
an  annual  evaluation  is  a  prerequisite  to  re- 
funding. 

Washington  Contact:  Earl  Johnson,  Jr., 
Dirsotor  of  Legal  Services  Program.  1300  19th 
St..  NW..  Washington,  DC:  telephone:  382- 
4110  or  4188. 

Local  Contact:  The  following  Is  the  legal 
services  regional  representative  for  Delaware: 
Mld-AtlanUc— M.  PlnkeUteln.  1833  Marsh 
Building.  Washington,  DC.  30506:  telephone: 
202-383  2687. 

Application  Deadlines:  There  are  no  dead- 
lines— applications  are  reviewed  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Regional  office  with  concur- 
rence by  the  Director  of  Liegal  Services 
Program.  OEO. 

Approval  Disapproval  Time:  This  varies  on 
an  individual  basis.  An  average  of  a  few 
months  elapses  after  application  Is  approved 
until  operation  commences.  Staff  must  be 
engMCSd.  space  rented,  etc. 

tteworking  Time:  See  above.  In  applications 
for  refunding  there  is  no  break  in  the  con- 
tinuity of  program  operation. 

Related  Programs:  The  Legal  Services  Pro- 
gram is  a  component  of  the  Community  Ac- 
tion Program  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. 

NO.   2S.JS  — PaOJlCT  rPWASD  BOUND 

Authoriaing  Statute:  The  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964,  as  Amended  as  1967, 
Section  222  ( a )    ( 5 ) . 

Administrator:  Dr.  Thomas  A.  Billings.  Di- 
rector, Upward  Bound,  Community  Action 
Program,  OEO.  Telephone  383-6035. 

Nature  of  Program:  Upward  Bound  U  the 
pre-college  preparatory  program  of  OEO.  It 
is  designed  to  generate  the  skills  and  mo- 
tivation necessary  for  success  in  education 
beyond  high  school  among  young  people 
from  low  income  backgrounds  and  inade- 
quate secondary  school  preparation.  This  is 
done  through  sustained  contact  with  a 
youngster  over  an  approximately  two  year  pe- 
riod, the  objective  of  which  is.  through  a 
year-round  program  of  academic  aid.  to  pre- 
pare the  child  for  acceptance  to.  and  success 
In.  a  college  environment. 

Eligibility:  "Benefits"  In  the  caae  of  Up- 
ward Bound,  would  be  a  definition  of  the 
target  population,  and  the  grantee  popula- 
tion. The  target  population  are  academically 
and  financially  disadvantaged  youngsters  of 
secondary  school  age  who  have  the  potential 
(or  poet-secondary  education,  but  In  whom 
that  potential  is  not  being  actualized.  The 
grantee  population  are  380  accredited  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  nation-wide  who, 
in  cooperating  with  the  local  Community 
Action  Agencies  of  OEO,  administer  the  spe- 
cific programa  on  their  campusea  for  these 
students. 

Available  Assistance:  Federal  assistance  Is 
available  for  80  percent  of  all  funds  spent. 
The  funda  are  made  by  grant  action  to  the 
institution  of  higher  education,  baaed  upon 
a  proposal  budget,  for  operation  of  a  sus- 
tained year-round  program,  which  paid  staff 
both  professional  and  non-professional,  to 
provide  academic  sklll-acquisltlon  for  the 
target  population. 

Use  Rettrictiona:  Funds  may  be  spent  for 
any  allowable  cost,  as  listed  In  the  Upward 


Bound  Guideline*,  pages  49-48.  These  costs 
will  allow  for  various  expenditures  such  as 
staffing  costs,  medical  examination  costs, 
costs  for  purchase  of  hooka  and  currlcular 
equipment,  and  Indirect  costa  to  the  grantee 
to  defray  the  costs  of  their  hotulng  and 
maintaining  the  program  throughout  the 
year. 

Appropriations  Sought:  38  million  dollars. 

Past  Appropriations: 

Pstlar  MMusts  la  m  Ukwsl 


Year 

Amosnt 

Nwnbef  at 
pragrans 

1966 

ta>.* 

21S 

1967 

::::       ^» 

250 

190 

aao 

2K 

Obligations  Incurred:  AU  monies  ear- 
marked for  Upward  Bound  were  obligated 
by  grant  actions  in  each  of  the  fiscal  years 

Average  Assistance:  The  average  grant  size 
amounted  to  approximately  100.000  dollars 
The  average  federal  dollar  cost  per  child  per 
year  is  approximately  1 1.300. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  The  applicant 
agency  must  be  an  accredited  institution  o( 
higher  education,  or  a  Community  Action 
Agency,  with  one  or  more  such  Institutions 
which  will  serve  as  delegate  agencies.  An 
eligible  accredited  institution  must  offer  a 
liberal  arts  and  general  curriculum.  Further 
conditions  which  an  applicant  must  meet 
are  noted  in  the  application  procedures  sec- 
tions of  the  Upward  Bound  Guidelines. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Post-grant  re- 
porting and  evaluation  procedures  Include 
preliminary  audita  for  new  grantees 
monthly  financial  reports  for  all  grantees, 
participation  in  the  Management  Informa- 
tion System  of  OEO  for  all  grantees,  as  well 
as  regular  evaluation  visits  by  consultants 
and  staff  to  all  projects.  A  significant 
amount  of  narrative  and  statistical  data  i^s 
thus  gathered  on  both  the  fiscal  and  pro- 
grammatic aspect  of  each  grantee. 

Washington  Contact:  Dr.  Thomas  A.  Bil- 
lings, Director,  Project  Upward  Bound,  OEO. 
1300  I9th  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  DC 
20506.   Telephone.    Area   Code   202-382-6023 

Local  Contact:  Upward  Bound  is  a  ik;- 
tional  emphasis  program  of  OEO.  Thus  all 
Interested  persons  should  contact  Dr.  Bil- 
lings in  Washington. 

i4pp{icatton  Deadlines:  The  funding  cycle 
is  a  yearly  one,  with  new  proposals  being 
due  January  3.  The  next  funding  cycle  thus 
must  have  proposals  submitted  to  OBO  hs 
January  3,  1969.  for  grants  for  the  1969- 
1970  program  year. 

Approval/ Disapproval  Time:  Applications 
received  by  January  3  are  notified  within  90 
days  or  less  as  to  the  status  of  that  appli- 
cation. 

RetDOrking  Time:  15  to  20  days,  often  less. 

Related  Programs:  In  a  narrow  sense  o( 
related  there  are  no  related  programs  nd- 
mlnlstered  by  OEO:  in  a  broad  sense  of  re- 
lated, all  OEO  programs  are  related,  at  least 
administratively. 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  administers 
Contracts  to  Encourage  Full  Utilization  ('I 
Educational  Talent  (Higher  Education  Ac- 
tion. Section  408)  which  works  with  a  dil- 
ferent  disadvantaged  clientele  and  compli- 
ments the  work  of  Upward  Bound. 

NO.    28.17 RURAL     COMMUNITT      ACTION      PBO- 

CRAMS:  HOME  POOO  PRODUCTION,  FOOD 
DISTRIBUTION,  COOPERATTVXS,  rAldLT  COUN- 
SEUNO,    AND    TBS    ACRICTTLTURAI.    PROGRAM 

Speaking  generally,  rural  communities  use 
the  same  guidelines  and  the  same  channels 
of  application  for  grants  as  urban  communi- 
ties. Most  proposals  must  be  directed  to  the 
appropriate  OEO  region,  although  proposals 
for  Indian  and  Migrant  grants  go  directly 
to  those  program  areas  at  CAP  Headquarters. 
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Btiral  Research  and  Pilot  programs  are  also 
funded  from  Headquarters. 

Each  region  has  a  rural  specialist  who 
provides  special  assistance  to  rural  com- 
munities. The  Rural  Program  office  in  Head- 
quarters works  with  communities  on  Re- 
search and  Demonstration  programs  for  rural 
areas.  Inquiries  for  assistance  can  be  sent  to 
either  the  Rural  Specialist  or  Mrs.  Ira  Kaye, 
Chief,  Rural  Programs  Branch.  1200  19th 
Street  N.W..  Washington.  DC.  20506.  Tele- 
phone: 382-6891.  The  Rural  Specialist  for 
Delaware  is  Mr.  Albert  Marble,  OEO  Mid- 
Atlantic  Region,  1730  K  Street,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington,  D.C.  20506:  telephone:  202-382-2687. 

NO.   26.18 HS-PARENT  AN»  CHILD  CENTER  PILOT 

PROGRAM 

Authorizing  Statute:  Title  II  Section  222, 
Title  2A  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  as  amended. 

Administrator:  Mrs.  FVanc  Balzer.  Associ- 
ate Director,  H8-Parent  and  Child  Centers. 

Nature  of  Program:  Projects  for  Parent 
and  Child  Centers  are  to  provide  services  for 
disadvantaged  families  who  have  preschool 
children.  PCCs  focus  on  families  with  chil- 
dren younger  than  those  generally  served  by 
Head  Start,  and  will  focus  more  heavily  on 
preventing  deficits  from  developing,  giving 
greater  emphasis  to  reinforcing  parental 
skills  and  involvement  with  their  children. 
PCCs  are  expected  to  work,  to  the  maximum 
possible  extent,  with  the  entire  family. 

Eligibility:  Families  having  at  least  one 
child  under  three  (3)  years  of  age  and  who 
meet  the  O.E.O.  poverty  line  criteria. 

Available  Assistance:  Demonstration  funds 
for  innovative  curriculum  and  services. 

Use  Restrictions :  To  expand  but  not  dupli- 
cate needed  services  for  infants  and  toddlers 
as  well  as  create  new  ways  to  meet  needs. 

Appropriations  Sought:  For  FY  1969,  Five 
million  dollars  $5,000,000 

Past  Appropriations:  For  1968  fiscal  period, 
$5  000.000  allocated  from  Head  Start,  no  pre- 
vious appropriation  since  this  is  the  first  year 
of  the  demonstration. 

Obligations  Incurred:  Same  as  above. 
Average  Assistance:   $175,000   lor  one    (1) 
year  of  operation. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  O.E.O.-CAP,  Head 
Start  general  conditions, 

Postsrrant  Requirements:  Subject  to  an- 
nual audit  by  O.E.O. .  and  requires  special 
National  assessment  for  1st  year's  evaluation. 
Washington  Contact:  Mrs.  Frank  Balzer, 
Associate  Director,  1200  19th  St..  NW.  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20506.  Telephone:  202-382-2880. 
Local  Contact:  Program  is  funded  directly 
to  grantee  from  Washington,  D.C.  Central 
Office. 

Application  DeadlincB:  June    15.   1968  for 
all  first  operations  grant — thereafter  ninety 
(90)   days  before  the  end  of  the  given  pro- 
gram year. 
Approval/ Disapproval  Ti-me:  4  to  6  weeks. 
Reworking  Time:  1  week. 
Related  Programs:  Head  Start. 

NO      28.19 PROJECT    HEAD     START.    COMMUNITT 

ACTION    PROGRAM 

Authorizing  Statute:  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964.  as  amended. 

Administrator:  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, Conununlty  Action  Programs,  Project 
Head  Start. 

Nature  of  Program:  Project  Head  Start  Is 
a  program  for  "children  who  have  not 
reached  the  age  of  compulsory  school  at- 
t<'ndance,  which  (a)  will  provide  such  com- 
prehensive health,  nutritional,  education, 
social  and  other  services  sis  the  Director  finds 
will  aid  the  children  to  attain  their  full  po- 
tential and  (b)  will  provide  for  direct  par- 
ticipation of  the  parents  of  such  children 
In  the  development  conduct,  and  overall 
program  direction  at  the  local  level." 

Eligibility:  Economically  deprived  chil- 
dren  and   their   families    are   the   primary 


beneficiaries  of  a  Head  Start  program.  Grante 
are  made  to  Community  Action  Agencies 
and  single  purpose  agencies  who  are  eligible 
to  receive  funds.  Beginning  in  Fiscal  Year 
1969  all  CAAs  must  be  states,  or  political 
subdivisions  of  a  state,  or  a  designee  of  a 
state  or  political  subdivision  of  a  state. 

Available  Assistance:  Head  Start  provides 
various  types  of  .assistance  to  communities 
In  organizing  and  conducting  their  Head 
Start  programs.  These  Include  technical  as- 
sistance, consultants  to  the  program,  train- 
ing sessions  for  Head  Start  personnel,  and 
evaluation  of  program  components. 

Use  Restrictions:  Federal  grant  funds 
may  be  spent  for  all  aspects  of  the  Head 
Start  program.  They  must  be  spent  for 
medical  and  dental  examinations  and  treat- 
ment, nutritional  needs,  educational  needs, 
some  training  needs,  as  well  as  administra- 
tive costs. 

Appropriations     Sought:     FY     1969,     $330 

million. 

Past  Appropriations:  FY  1966,  $352  mil- 
lion: FY  1967,  $352  million:  FY  1968,  $325 
million. 

Obligations  Incurred:  Obligations  for 
Head  Start  since  its  inception  have  been  as 
follows:  FY  1966.  $198  million:  FY  1967, 
$352  million:   FY   1968,  not  completed. 

Average  Assistance:  The  amount  of  money 
for  any  grant  will  vary  with  the  number  of 
children  being  served,  availability  of  funds 
for  that  community  and  the  capability  to 
provide  services.  The  majority  of  programs 
serves  less  than  300  children. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  The  applicant 
must  meet  a  wide  variety  of  conditions  be- 
fore a  grant  will  be  approved. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Periodic  evalua- 
tions are  conducted  on  a  team  approach  by 
OEO  on  each  Head  Start  program.  In  addi- 
tion each  grantee  is  required  to  submit  doc- 
umentation of  fiscal  expenditures  at  the 
end  of  each  program  year,  together  with 
program  and  participant  data. 

Washington  Contact:  A  prospective  appli- 
cant for  a  Head  Start  program  should  con- 
tact the  Assistant  CAP  Administrator  for 
Head  Start  in  his  nearest  regional  office. 

Application  Deadlines:  In  general  an  ap- 
plication for  an  OEO  Head  Start  grant  must 
be  in  the  appropriate  regional  office  75  days 
prior  to  the  anticipated  inception  program 
operation. 

Approval ,  Disapproval  Time:  In  addition  to 
the  75  day  requirement  for  an  application 
to  be  in  the  regional  office  30  days  Is  required 
to  obtain  Governor's  consent,  process  the 
necessary  document  and  disburse  funds. 

Reworking  Time:  As  problems  or  errors 
are  discovered,  the  grantee  is  notified  and 
contacted  for  further  explanation  of  his  In- 
tentions. The  Field  Representative  responsi- 
ble for  that  area  notifies  the  grantee  and  ac- 
tion is  taken  when  the  applicant  responds. 
Related  Programs:  Head  Start  is  one  pro- 
gram of  the  Community  Action  Programs  op- 
erated by  the  OEO.  In  addition,  assistance  is 
sometimes  obtained  under  Children  Bureau 
Programs  and  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  administered  by 
the  Office  of  Education.  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

NO.     26.20 ASSISTANCE    FOR    TERRrTOEIES :     PART 

OF     THE     COMMUNITY     ACTION     PROGRAM 

Authorizing  Statute:  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964.  as  amended. 

/Idmintsfrator;  OEO's  Office  of  Special 
Field  Programs  (of  which  ■'Commonwealth 
and  Territories"  is  one  division). 

Nature  of  Program:  Local  Initiative  and 
special  emphasis  projects  of  Conmiunlty  Ac- 
tion devised  by  the  applicant  agencies  to  at- 
tack the  causes  of  poverty. 

Eligibility:  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico; 
the  Virgin  Islands:  Guam;  Samoa;  Trust 
Terrltcffy  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

Available  Assistarice:  Grants  for  conduct 


and   administration   of   programs:    technical 
assistance;  training. 

Use  Restrictions:  Community  Organiza- 
tion. Neighborhood  Centers.  Health,  Adult 
Education,  Narcotics  Addiction  Treatment 
and  Rehabilitation,  Child  Care,  Headstart, 
Foster  Grandparents.  Legal  Services.  Senior 
Citizens'  Projects.  Employment  Training, 
Family  Planning.  Cooperatives,  etc. 

Appropriations:  There  is  no  specific  allot- 
ment designated  for  programs  administered 
through  this  division,  except  that  the  cost  of 
those  programs  funded  under  Section  221 
and  222(a)  may  not  exceed  2'.  of  the  total 
sum  allocated  for  programs  funded  under 
those  sections  (this  limitation  is  imposed 
by  statute) . 

Obligations  Incurred:  An  "average"  grant 
size  will  not  be  very  informative  since  grants 
range  from  $34,000  (for  the  Mariana  Islands 
District  Community  Action  Agency)  to  $11,- 
000.000  (for  the  Puerto  Rico  Office  of  Ec- 
onomic Opportunity).  The  figures  below 
show  the  grant  sizes  to  the  grantees  admin- 
istered through  this  division,  though  the  list- 
ing by  fiscal  year  does  not  reveal  the  Program 
Year  Concept  which  staggers  the  funding 
years  of  the  grantees  and  therefore  overlaps 
the  Federal  fiscal  year.  Moreover,  some  of 
the  "fiscal  obligations"  represent  unspent 
monies  from  one  year  reprogrammed  Into  the 
total  grant  for  the  subsequent  program  year. 
Lastly,  some  of  the  funds  included  in  these 
totals  are  authorized  by  sections  of  the  Ec- 
onomic Opportujilty  Act  other  than  sections 
221  and  222  (a). 


Fiscal  year 


1967 


1968 


PueitoRico  J9. 870, 759  $11,066,393 

Virgin  Islands,     .  727.571  775.000 

Guam  908.926  978.399 

Mariana  Islands  .  106.420  34.091 

IVIarshall  Islands  83.525  39.265 

Palau       .     51.540  42.358 

Yap        .                   108.311  23,506 

Tfui,           .           .  176.606  76.008 

ponape;'  :::.:::: 77.418  39.946 

Total....- 12,111,076  13,004,966 


Assistance  Prerequisites:  Grantees  must  be 
public  agencies  or  private,  non-profit  agen- 
cies designated  by  the  local  officials  as  the 
Community  Action  Agency  for  those  jurisdic- 
tions and  must  comply  with  guidelines  writ- 
ten to  implement  legislative  requirements 
(With  respect  to  audits,  bonding,  serving  poor 
people,  non-political  activity,  etc.) 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Grantees  file 
monthly  financial  reports,  quarterly  program 
reports,  annual  audits;  OEO  monitors  the 
programs  throughout  the  years  and  conducts 
at  least  yearly  evaluations. 

Washington  Contact:  Noel  H.  Klores,  Di- 
rector, Office  of  Special  Field  Programs,  OEO, 
1200— -19th  Street  N.W.,  382-8156.  and,  Gary 
A.  Welssman.  Chief.  Commonwealth  and  Ter- 
ritories Division.  Office  of  Special  Field  Pro- 
grams. OEO,  1200— 19th  Street  N.W.,  382- 
6877. 

Local  Contact:  The  Office  of  Special  Field 
Programs,  though  technically  an  OEO  head- 
quarters unit,  functions  as  the  Regional 
Office  for  the  territories  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico.  Therefore,  the  officials 
are  the  same  as  listed  above. 

Application  Deadlines:  3  months  prior  to 
end  of  program  year. 

i4pprotaI/Dtsapproro/  Time:  Approximately 
two  months. 

Related  Programs:  Administered  by  OEO — 
Job  Corps,  Puerto  Rico;  VISTA.  Puerto  Rico, 
Virgin  Islands.  Guam.  Administered  by  De- 
partment of  Labor— New  Careers,  Puerto 
Rico;  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  Puerto 
Rico.  Virgin  Islands.  Ouam.  Trust  Territory 
of   the   Pacific.   Administered   by   the  Peace 
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Corp* — Community  Derelopment  acUTltlea  In 

the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Paclflc. 

No.  36^1     Emergency  Lo«na  to  Low-IncooM 

Pamlllee 
No.   3023    SpecUl   Project*   for  the  Aging. 

Foster  Oi«ndpM«nt« 
Mo.  3S>I    Anlatance  for  Bflgnmte  and  Sea- 

•011*1  Farm  Workers 
No.  ae.36     Assistance  to  Indiana 
No.  36.30    State  Technical  Assistance 

Omcz    OF    Emesgenct    Plannxng    (No.    37) 

NO.  37  t — EMEBCENCT  MANACKMEirr  OP 
RESOURCES 

Authoming  statute:  Section  103  of  the 
National  Security  Act  of  1947  (Public  Law 
3S3.  80th  Congress,  as  amended)  provides 
the  baste  authority. 

Administrator:  Mr.  William  C.  Truppner. 
Director.  National  Resource  Analysis  Center. 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning. 

Nature  of  Program:  OEP  Is  assisting  each 
State  to  develop  a  capability  to  manage  and 
conserve  Its  vital  resources  In  the  national 
Interest  on  the  assumption  that  a  nuclear 
attack  might  render  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  temporarily  unable  to  take  immediate 
action  in  this  direction.  The  basic  work 
Is  almoet  completed. 

Eligibility:  States.  U.S.  possessions  and 
territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Arattable  Assistance:  Financial  and  tech- 
nical iisslsUnce  to  the  States  In  the  develop- 
ment of  State  Emergency  Resources  Man- 
agement Plans. 

Use  Restrictions:  Fiinds  are  available  for 
salaries  of  full  and  part-time  state  em- 
ployees, consultants  up  to  30  days  a  year, 
health  benefits,  vacation,  sick  leave,  travel 
•xpenaes.  and  printing  costs. 

Appropriations  Sought:  None. 

Past  Appropriations:  A  total  of  3  million 
^  dollars  was  appropriated  for  this  program 
(1.5  million  In  1M4  and   15  In  IM&). 

Obligations  Incurred:  Each  State  has  a 
contract  and  bills  the  OEP  as  cosu  are  In- 
curred. 

Average  Assistance:  The  average  contract 
la  roughly  $45,000  and  of  two  years  dura- 
tion. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  To  qualify.  States 
must  establish  the  organization  and  pro- 
cedural arrangements  necessary  to  under- 
take the  planning  process  and  submit  a 
written  project  proposal  which  compiles  with 
certain  Federal  guidance  for  State  emer- 
gency management  of  resources. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Work  schedules, 
quarterly  reports.  Interim  drafts,  flnal  drafts, 
final  printed  reports,  and  testing  of  the  plans 
Is  required. 

Washington  Contact:  Field  Services  Direc- 
tor. Edward  Keenan,  Room  408.  Ofllce  of 
Emergency  Planning.  17th  and  P  Sts.  N.W.. 
Washington.  D.C..  30SO4.  Telephone:  396- 
5640. 

Locai  Contact:  OEP  Regional  Director — 
For  Delaware.  Region  2.  Robert  J.  Carmody. 
Olney.  Maryland.  20833.  AC  301  231-3663. 

Related  Programs:  The  Offlce  of  Civil  De- 
fense administers  a  similar  program  at  the 
local  level. 

NO.    27.2 — riDER-VL    STATE    RELATIONS 

Authorising  Statute:  This  is  a  .special  Pres- 
idential assignment  given  directly  to  the 
Director.  Offlce  of  Emergency  Planning. 

Administrator :  The  Director.  OEP.  assisted 
by  the  OEP  Liaison  Staff. 

Nature  of  Program:  The  Director  of  OEP 
serves  as  the  President's  liaison  with  Gover- 
nors and  other  State  leaders.  The  objective 
l3  t3  Improve  communication  and  coopera- 
tion among  Federal  and  State  Agencies  and 
cfflcials  for  more  effective  administration  of 
those  programs  of  mutual  interest. 

Appropriations  Sought:  None. 

Past  Appropriations:  None. 

Obligation*    Incurred:    Funds    are    made 


available  for  this  special  program  from  the 
OEP  Salaries  and  Ex(>en8e«  appropriation. 

Wa.^hington  Contact:  Liaison  Staff  Direc- 
tor. Hubert  L.  Gallagher.  Room  608.  17th  and 
F  Sta.  N.W..  Washington.  D.C.  a06<M.  Tala- 
phone  395-3134. 

Local  Contact:  OEP  Regional  Directors  who 
represent  the  Director  in  his  liaison  role 
with  the  State  Governors  and  legislative 
leaders  as  directed.  For  Delaware.  Region  3. 
Robert  J.  Carmody.  Olney.  Maryland.  20833. 
AC   301    231-3663. 

NO.     27.3 — FEDERAL     DtSASTZ*     RELIEF     PROCBAK 

Authorizing  Statute:  Public  Law  81-875; 
Public  Law  89-769. 

Administrator:  Robert  Y.  Phillips,  Director 
Emergency  Operations  Offlce.  Offlce  of  Em«r- 
gency  Planning.  17th  and  F  Sts..  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington. DC  .  30504.  Telephone  395-3130. 

Nature  of  Program:  In  major  disasters  de- 
clared by  the  President,  the  Offlce  of  Emer- 
gency Planning  directs  other  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  to  perform  protective  or 
other  work  essential  for  the  preservation  of 
life  and  property,  clear  debris  and  wreckage, 
make  emergency  repairs  and  temporary  re- 
placements of  public  facilities  of  States  and 
local  governments  damaged  or  destroyed  In 
such  disasters,  furnish  temporary  housing  or 
emergency  shelter,  or  make  contributions  to 
a  State  and  its  political  subdivisions  for  such 
purposes.  The  Intent  of  PL  81-875  is  that  the 
Federal  Oovernment  supplement  the  relief 
efforts  of  state  and  local  governments. 

Eligibility:  State  and  local  governments. 

Available  Assistance:  The  utilization  or 
lending,  with  or  without  compensation  to 
State  and  local  government  equipment,  sup- 
plies, facilities.  personnel  distribution 
through  the  American  National  Red  Cross,  or 
otherwise,  medicine,  food.  etc..  donation  or 
lending  of  surplus  equipment  and  supplies, 
clearing  of  debris  and  wreckage,  making 
emergency  repairs  to.  and  temporary  replace- 
ments of.  public  facilities  of  local  and  State 
governments,  and  providing  of  temporary 
housing  or  other  emergency  shelter  for  fam- 
ilies who.  as  the  result  of  a  major  disaster 
require  temporary  housing  or  other  emer- 
gency shelter. 

Funding  Use  Restrictions:  Salaries,  wages 
and  administrative  expenses  of  extra  em- 
ployees of  the  applicant  directly  engaged  In 
the  performance  of  eligible  disaster  work; 
cost  for  materials,  supplies,  and  equipment 
consumed  In  disaster  work  Including  direct 
purchase  or  taken  from  the  applicants  stock, 
rental  costs  of  privately  owned  equipment 
and  operation  of  such  equipment:  costs  for 
work  performed  by  private  contractors  on 
eligible  projecu;  costs  for  work  performed 
by  arrangement  with  other  political  sub-di- 
visions; and  Civil  Defense  property  pux- 
cbaasd  with  Federal  contributions. 

Appropriations  Sought:  $15,000,000. 

Past  Appropriations:  $15,000,000  was  re- 
quested for  FT  1968.  $30,000,000  was  actual 
for  FY  1968  which  Included  a  $10  million 
proposed  supplemental  for  disaster.  $34.- 
550,000  was  actual  appropriation  for  FY  1967. 

Obh^attons  Incurred:  FY  1968.  $8,188,500 
(as  of  2/23/68):  FY  1967.  $12,570,000;  FY 
1966.  $65,030,750. 

Average  Assistance:  $1,450,000. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  -Major  Disaster" 
declaration  by  the  President. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Various  Inspec- 
tions and  audits  by  the  Governor's  author- 
ized representative  and  appropriate  Federal 
agencies.  OEP  auditors  make  such  audits  as 
they  consider  necessary. 

Washington  Contact:  See  Administrator. 

Local  Contact:  OEP  Regional  Director:  For 
Delaware.  Region  2.  Robert  J.  Carmody. 
Olney,  Maryland.  20833.  Area  Code  301.  231- 
3662. 

Application  Deadline:  Ninety  days  follow- 
ing the  date  of  the  President's  declaration  of 
•  "major  disaster." 


Approval/ Disapproval  Time:  tTsually  with- 
in 30  days. 

NO.     27.4 CONTINUITT    OF    COVSSNMXNT 

Aut/iorizin;  Statute:  National  Security 
Act.  PX.  353.  80th  Congress:  EO.11051. 

Administrator:  Robert  Y.  Phillips,  Direc- 
tor. Emergency  Operation*  Office. 

Nature  of  Program:  OEP  provides  overall 
national  leadership,  direction,  and  coordin:i- 
tlon  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governnicM 
readiness  programs  designed  to  assure  the 
continuity  of  government  and  its  capabihiy 
to  respond  effectively  to  any  emergency.  Tlus 
includes  succession  lines,  essential  records, 
emergency  operating  facilities,  emergeiu  y 
communlcauons.  the  effective  use  of  govern- 
ment resources,  and  the  predelegatlon  r 
authorities. 

Eligibility:  State  and  local  governments 

Available  Assistance:  AsKlsts  the  States  ii 
the  preparation,  coordination,  and  ultimate 
enactment  of  proposed  conUnulty  of  govern- 
ment measures;  provides  appropriate  guui- 
ance  materials  and  model  legislation  for  use 
by  the  States  and  develops  specific  state-by- 
state  goate  in  coordination  with  each  OEP 
Region. 

IVaa/imjifon  Contact:  Robert  Y.  Phillips. 
Director.  Emergency  Operations  Offlce.  17ili 
and  F  Sts.,  N.W..  Washington,  D.C.  20504 
Telephone:  395-3130. 

Local   Contact:    OEP    Regional    Director 
For  Delaware.  Region  2,  Robert  J.  Carmody. 
Olney.  Maryland,  20832.  Area  Code  301  231- 
3662. 

President's   CouNcn.   on    Phtsicai.   Fttness 
AND  Sports  (No.  28) 

NO.  2S.1 — PHYSICAL  FITNESS  CLINICS 

Administrator:  President's  Council  "n 
Physical  Fitness  and  Sports;  J.  P.  Wllbern. 
Administrator. 

Nature  of  Program:  Demonstrations  by 
master  teachers  of  approved  ways  of  promot- 
ing physical  fitness. 

Eli0bility:  School  and  college  teachers,  ad- 
ministrators; recreation  directors,  youth  or- 
ganization representatives,  physicians. 

Washington  Contact:  J.  P.  Wllbem,  Ad- 
ministrator. President's  Council  on  Physical 
Fitness  and  Sports.  Room  2607  South  HEW 
Bldg..  330  C  Street  SW..  Washington.  DC 
20201;  Telephone:  962-8765. 

NO.    28.2 PRESIDENTIAL   PHTSICAL   FlrNKSS 

AWARDS 

Administrator:  President's  Council  on 
Physical  Fitness  and  Sports,  J.  P.  Wllbern. 
Administrator. 

Nature  of  Program:  Honoring  Students  In 
Good  Standing  Who  Demonstrate  Exceptional 
Physical  Achievement. 

Eligibility:  Individual  school  children. 

Washington  Contact:  J.  P.  Wllbern.  Ad- 
ministrator. President's  Council  on  Pby.vcul 
Fitness  and  Sports,  Room  2607.  South  HEW 
Bldg.,  330  C  Street  SW..  Washington,  DC 
20201;  Telephone:  963-8765, 

NO      2S.3 PHYSICAL     FITNESS     DEMONSTRATION 

CENTER     SCHOOLS 

Administrator:  President's  Council  en 
Physical  Fitness  and  Sports,  J.  P.  Wllbern. 
Administrator. 

Nature  of  Program:  A  cooperative  project 
that  will  focus  attention  on  individual 
schools  recognized  by  the  State  Departments 
of  EducaUon  as  having  outstanding  programs 
of  physical  education  that  are  making  op- 
timum contributions  to  physical  fitness. 

Purposes: 

1.  To  offer  school  officials  and  interested 
lay  persons  the  opportunity  to  observe  effec- 
tive physical  fitness  programs  in  action; 

3.  To  promote  in  public,  parochial  and 
private  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
phy,:lcal  education  programs  which  Incor- 
porate the  recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
daat's  Council  on  Physical  Fitness;  and 
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3.  To  assist  and  support  State  Departments 
of  Education  in  strengthening  school  pro- 
grams of  health  and  physical  education. 

Each  center  would  schedule  visitations 
during  which  demonstrations  and  explana- 
tions of  all  phases  of  the  program  would  be 
offered. 

Washington  Contact:  3.  P.  Wllbern,  Admin- 
istrator, President's  Council  on  Physical  Fit- 
ness and  Sports,  Rm.  2607,  South  HEW  Bldg.. 
330  C  Street.  S.W..  Washington,  D.C.  20201: 
Telephone  962-8765. 

Local  Contact:  Appropriate  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

Railroad  Retirement  Board   (No.  29) 

NO.   29.1 — RAILROAD  VNEMPLOYMENT  AND  SICK- 
NESS   INSURANCE    PROGRAM 

Authorizing  Statute:  Railroad  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act  of  1939  (52  SUt.  1094 
as  amended) . 

Administrator:  VS.  Railroad  Retirement 
Board,  844  Rush  Street.  Chicago.  Illinois 
60611. 

Nature  of  Program:  To  restore  part  of 
wages  lost  because  or  unemployment  and 
sickness. 

Eligibility:  Railroad  employees  qualified  by 
earnings  of  $1,000  or  more  in  the  appropriate 
base  year. 

Available  Assistance:  Cash  benefits. 

Use  Restrictions:  Benefit  payments  and  re- 
lated administrutive  expenses. 

Appropriations  Sought:  Funds  are  available 
under  continuing  appropriation  by  law  of 
contributions  paid  by  railroad  employers. 

Past  Appropriations:  Contribution  income 
estimated  at  $144  million  for  fiscal  year  1968; 
was  $146  million  for  fiscal  year  1967  and 
$149  million  for  fiscal  year  1966. 

Obligations  Incurred:  Benefit  payments 
estimated  at  $77  million  for  fiscal  year  1968; 
were  $71  million  for  fisciU  year  1967  and  $88 
million  for  fiscal  year  1967.  Administrative  ex- 
penses estimated  at  $6.5  million  for  fiscal  year 
1968:  were  $6.0  million  for  fiscal  year  1967 
and  S6  8  million  for  fiscal  year  1966. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Must  be  unem- 
ployed or  sick,  qualified  by  earnings  In  ap- 
propriate base  year,  and  file  proper  claim. 

Washington  Contact:  Claimant  otherwise 
should  contact  nearest  Board  district  office. 

i4ppItcatton  Deadlines:  Registration  with 
claim  agent  within  7  days  of  a  day  claimed 
of  unemployment;  filing  of  statement  of 
sickness  signed  by  a  doctor  within  10  days 
of  the  first  day  of  sickness  claimed. 

j4pprot'aJ/Di«approral  rime.  Generally, 
benefits  are  paid  within  10  days  after  end 
of  14-day  registration  period  covered  by  a 
claim. 

Related  Programs:  Railroad  retirement  pro- 
gram; OASDHI  program  (Social  Security); 
Federal-State  UI  program. 

NO.    29.2— RAILROAD    RETIREMENT    AND   RAILROAD 
SUPPLEMENTAL    ANNUITY    PROGRAMS 

Authorizing  Statute:  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  (50  Stat.  307  as  amended). 

Administrator:  Railroad  Retirement  Board, 
844  Rush  Street.  Chicago,  Illinois  60611. 

Nature  of  Program,:  Provides  retirement 
annuities  for  old  age  or  disability,  wives' 
annuities,  survivor  annuities,  and  lump-sum 
payments. 

Eligibility:  Railroad  employees  and  their 
families. 

Available  Assistance:  Basically  same  type 
of  benefits  as  available  under  title  II  of  the 
.Social  Security  Act  (OASDHI) . 

Use  RestrictiOTis :  For  payment  of  benefits 
and  administration  costs. 

Appropriations  Sought:  Continuing  appro- 
priation of  employee  and  employer  taxes  un- 
der the  Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act  (sec- 
tions 3201.  3202.  3211,  3221  cf  title  26,  In- 
t3rnal  Revenue  Code)  under  P.L.  134,  82nd 
Congress,  enacted  in  1951. 

Post  Appropriations:  Railroad  retirement 
taxes  (including  supplemental  annuity  con- 
tnbuUons)  are  estimated  at  $860  mllUon  for 


fiscal  year  1968;  were  $795  million  for  fiscal 
year  1967;  and  $677  million  for  fiscal  year 
1966. 

Obligations  Incurred:  Benefit  pajrments 
are  estimated  at  $1,400  million  for  fiscal  year 
1968;  were  $1,265  million  for  fiscal  year  1967; 
and  $1,200  million  for  fiscal  year  1966.  Ad- 
ministrative expenses  estimated  at  $14  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1968;  were  $13  million 
for  fiscal  year  1967  and  $11  million  for  fiscal 
year  1966. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Eligibility  condi- 
tions vary  for  each  type  of  benefit.  Disabled 
widows  between  t!ie  ages  of  50  and  60  be- 
came eligible  under  P.L.  90-257. 

Local  Contact:  Claimants  should  contact 
nearest  Board  district  office. 

,4/3p;ication  Deadline:  Benefits  may  be  ret- 
roactive for  up  to  1  year  from  application: 
2  year  time  limit  from  date  of  employee's 
death  for  a  lump-sum  death  benefit. 

Approval/ Disapproval  Time:  Most  benefits 
certified  between  30  and  60  days.  Disabilities 
take  u  little  longer  time. 

licu-orking  Time:  Practically  all  applica- 
tions taken  in  person  at  field  offices  and  re- 
viewed in  presence  of  applicant.  Therefore 
not  pertinent. 

Related  Programs:  Railroad  unemployment 
insurance  program;  OASDHI  program  (so- 
cial security ) . 

SM.ILL  BUSlNtSS  ADMINISTRATION   (NO.  30) 
NO.    30.1-  DIRECT    blJSINESS    LOANS 

Autiionsing  Statute:  Section  7(a).  Small 
Business  Act.  as  amended:  15  USC  636(a). 

Administrator:  Mr.  Pierron  R.  Leef  Direc- 
tor. Office  of  Business  Loans,  Small  Business 
Administration,  1441  I,  St..  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. DC.  2041G.  Telephone:  202-382-7238. 

Nature  of  Program:  A  loan  made  by  the 
Agency  without  bank  participation  or  guar- 
anty is  a  direct  loan.  I  oans  are  made  to  help 
small  mjinufacturcrs.  wholesalers,  retailers, 
service  concerns  and  other  businesses  get 
started,  expand,  grow,  and  prosper. 
Eligibility:  Small  business  firms. 
Available  Assistance:  Loans  up  to  $100,000. 
Maturity  10  years  or  15  years  for  portions 
for  construction  of  facilities.  5>2  percent  in- 
terest rate. 

Use  Restrictions:  Construct,  expand,  or 
convert  facilities,  purchase  buildings,  equip- 
ment, or  materials,  or  obtain  working  capi- 
tal, when  needed  financing  Is  not  available 
for  these  purposes  in  lull  or  in  part  on  rea- 
sonable terms  from  private  sources. 

/IppropriatiOTis;  The  Agency  is  not  seeking 
an  appropriation  for  loans  for  FY  1969,  as 
we  have  not  found  this  process  necessary  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  or  for  FY  1966  and 
1967.  This  is  due  to  the  legislation  passed  In 
1966  (Participation  Sales  Act  of  1966),  which 
.-ulhorized  FNMA  to  sell  "participation  cer- 
tificates" in  pools  of  SBA  loans,  in  order  to 
provide  needed  funds  for  all  SBA  loan  pro- 
grams. However,  before  the  legislation  was 
passed,  $310,000,000  was  requested  for  FY 
1966,  primarily  for  other  programs. 

Obligations  Incurred: 

FY  1968:  Loans  approved  through  3  31  68, 
$45,126,000. 

FY  1967:  Loans  approved  through  3  '31  68, 
$60,446,000, 

FY  1966:  Loans  approved  through  3  31  68, 
$65,745,000. 

Average  Assistance:  $17,783. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Funds  not  other- 
wise available;  good  character;  repayment 
ability;  sufficient  equity;  collateral;  must 
meet  appropriate  size  standard. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Must  submit  fi- 
nancial statements  and  statistical  data  pe- 
riodically and  must  make  collateral  available 
for  in  section  at  any  time. 

Washington  Contact:  Lending  activity 
carried  out  by  field  offices. 

Local  Contact:  Appropriate  field  office— 
For  Delaware,  21  the  Green,  Dover,  Delaware 
19901. 

Application  Deadlines:  No  deadlines. 


A pproval /  Disapproval  Time:  38  days. 

Reworking  Time:  No  specific  time — nor- 
mally handled  within  a  few  days. 

Related  Programs:  Trade  Adjustment 
Loans,  Department  of  Commerce;  EDA 
Loans,  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development;  Rehabilitation  Loans. 

NO.    30.2 P.\RTIClPATION    LOANS 

Autliortzing  Statute:  Section  7(a)  Small 
Business  Act,  as  amended,  15  USC  636(a). 

yldministrafor;  Mr.  Pierron,  R.  Leef,  Direc- 
tor. Office  of  Business  Loans.  Small  Business 
Administration,  1441  L  St.,  NW.  Washington. 
D.C.  20416;  Telephone  (202)  382  7238. 

Nature  of  Program:  Bank  Serviced  Loans — 
Under  an  agreement  executed  by  the  bank 
and  SBA.  SBA  will  purchase  from  the  bank, 
immediately  upon  disbursement  by  the  bank, 
an  agreed  percentage  oi  e.-ich  disbursement. 
Loan  administered  by  bank.  SBA  Serviced 
Loans — Under  this  agreement  the  bank  will 
purchase  from  SBA,  immediately  upon  dis- 
bursement, an  agreed  percentage  of  each 
disbursement  made.  Loan  administered  by 
SBA. 

Eligibility  Small  business  firms. 
Available  Assistance:  $150,000.  90  percent 
maximum  SBA  participation  5>2  percent 
maximum  SBA  interest  rate.  Bank  share  8 
percent  maximum  interest  rale.  lO-ycar 
maturity. 

Use  Restrictions:  Construct,  expand,  or 
convert  facilities,  purcha.se  buildings,  equip- 
ment, or  materials,  or  obtain  working  capi- 
tal, when  needed  financing  i.s  not  available 
for  these  purposes  In  full  or  In  part  on 
reasonable  torms  from  private  sources. 

Appropriations:  The  Agency  1::  not  .seeking 
an  appropriation  for  loans  for  FY  1969.  as 
we  have  not  found  this  process  necessary  for 
the  current  fiscal  ye.ir  or  for  FY  1966  and 
1967.  This  is  due  to  the  legislation  passed  in 
1966  (Participation  Sales  Act  of  1966).  which 
authorized  FNMA  to  sell  "participation  Cer- 
tificates" in  pools  of  SBA  loans,  in  order  to 
provide  needed  funds  lor  all  SBA  loan  pro- 
grams. However,  before  the  legislation  was 
passed.  $310,000,000  was  requested  for  FY 
19C6,  primarily  for  other  programs. 

Obligations' Incurred:  FY  1968.  loans  ap- 
proved through  3 '31 '68.  $113,273,000;  FY 
1967,  loans  approved,  $14:J.842.000;  FY  1966, 
loans  approved.  $96,084,000. 
Average  Assistance:  $44,372. 
Assistance  Prerequisites:  Funds  not  other- 
wise available;  good  character;  repayment 
ability;  sufficient  equity;  collateral;  must 
meet  appropriate  size  standard. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Must  submit  fi- 
nancial and  statistical  data  periodically  and 
must  make  collateral  available  for  inspection 
at  any  time. 

Washington  Contact:  Lending  activity  car- 
ried out  through  field  offices. 

Local  Contact:  Appropriate  field  offlce.  For 
Delaware:  21  the  Green.  Dover,  Delaware. 
Application  Deadlines:  No  deadlines. 
Approval / Disapproval  Time:  21  days. 
Reworking    Time:    No    specific    time — nor- 
mally handled  within  a  few  days. 

Related  Programs:  Trade  Adjustment 
Loans.  Department  of  Commerce:  EDA  Loans 
Economic  Development  Administration.  De- 
partment of  Commerce:  Reliabilitation 
Loans.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

NO.     30.3 GUARANTEED     LO.^NS 

Authorizing  Statute:  Section  7(a).  Small 
Business  Act,  as  amended.  15  U.S.C.  636(ai, 

Administrator:  Mr.  Pierron  R.  Leef.  Uirec- 
tor.  Office  of  Business  Loans.  Small  Business 
Administration,  1441  L  St.,  NW,  Washington. 
D.C.  20416;   Telephone   (202)    382-7238. 

Nature  of  Program:  Loan  made  by  a  lend- 
ing institution  under  an  agreement  made 
with  SBA.  Upon  default  by  borrower  for  90 
days  of  payment  due  as  to  principal  or  in- 
terest the  bank  may  call  upon  SBA  to  pur- 
chase its  guaranteed  portion. 

Eligibility:  Small  business  firms. 
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Avmitable  AssUtanct:  •350.000.  90  percent 
maximum  SBA  participation.  5'i  percent 
maximum  SBA  Interest  Banc  share  8  percent 
maximum  interest    10-year  maturity. 

Use  Reatriction :  Construct,  expand,  or  con- 
vert fadUtlea.  purchase  buildings,  equip- 
ment, or  materials,  or  obtain  working  capital, 
when  needed  flnanclng  Is  not  available  (or 
"*the»e  purposes  in  full  or  In  part  on  reason- 
able terms  from  private  sources. 

Appropriation!!:  The  Agency  Is  not  seeking 
an  appropriation  for  loans  for  FY  1969.  as 
we  have  not  found  this  process  necessary  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  or  for  FY  19«7  This  Is 
due  to  the  legislation  passed  In  1966  (Partici- 
pation Sales  Act  (f  I9fl«).  which  authorized 
PNMA  to  sell  participation  certincates"  in 
pools  of  SBA  loans.  In  order  to  provide  needed 
funds  for  all  SBA  loan  programs  However, 
before  the  legislation  was  passed.  MIO.- 
000.000  was  requested  for  PY  19«6.  primarily 
for  other  programs 

Obltgationt  Incurred: 

PY  19«8.  loans  approved  through  3  3!  68. 
« 125.398.000 

PY  1967.  loans  approrved  through  3  31   68. 

•  101.100.000. 

PY  1966.  loans  approved  through  3  31  68. 

•  124.385.00. 

Average  Assistance    »44.197 

Assistance  Frerequlaitea:  Funds  not  other- 
wise available:  good  character:  repayment 
ability: '  sufflclent  equity;  collateral;  must 
meet  appropriate  size  standard. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Must  submit  fi- 
nancial statemenu  and  statistical  data  peri- 
odically, and  must  make  collateral  available 
(or  Inspection  at  any  time. 

Wasfitngton  Contact:  Lending  activity  car- 
ried out  through  field  ofBces. 

Local  Contact:  For  Delaware.  21  the  Orcen. 
Dover.  Delaware  19901. 

Application  Deadlines:  No  deadlines. 

Approval  Disapproval  Time:  14  days 

Reicorking  Time:  No  specific  time — nor- 
mally handled  within  a  few  days. 

Related  Programs:  Trade  Adjustment 
Loans.  Department  of  Commerce;  EDA 
Loans.  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion. Department  of  Commerce;  Rehabilita- 
tion Loans.  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development. 

NO.    30  4  —  POOL    LOANS 

Authoriitng  Statute:  Section  7(aM5). 
Small  Business  Act.  aa  amended. 

Administrator :  Sir.  Plerron  R.  Leef.  Direc- 
tor. Office  of  Business  Loans.  1441  L  Street, 
N.W..  Washington.  DC.  20416. 

Nature  of  Program:  Loan  made  to  a  cor- 
poration formed  and  capitalized  by  a  group 
of  small  business  concerns  with  resources 
provided  by  them  to  obtain  for  the  use  of 
such  concerns:  raw  materials,  equipment. 
Inventories,  or  supplies:  the  benefit  of  re- 
search or  development;  or  the  establishment 
of  facilities  for  such  purpose. 

Eligibility:   Small   business   firms. 

Available  Assutance:  May  lend  as  much  as 
much  a«  »250.000  multiplied  by  the  number 
of  pool  members,  either  aa  the  Agency's  share 
of  a  loan  made  Jointly  with  a  bank  or  as  a 
loan  made  solely  by  the  Agency.  Interest 
rate  5'..  Mattuity  20  years,  plus  construc- 
tion time. 

Use  Restrictions.  Loans  may  be  granted 
granted  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the 
following  for  members  of  the  pool:  raw 
materials,  equipment,  inventory,  supplies 
or  the  benefits  of  research  and  development, 
or  for  establishing  facilities  for  such  pur- 
poses. 

Appropriotions.-  The  Agency  Is  not  seeking 
an  appropriation  for  loans  for  FY  1969.  as 
we  have  not  found  this  process  necessary 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  or  for  PY  1966  and 
1967.  This  Is  due  to  the  legislation  passed 
in  1966  (Participation  Sales  Act  of  1966). 
which  authorized  FNMA  to  sell  participa- 
tion certificates"  in  pools  of  SBA  loans,  in 
order  to  provide  needed  funds  for  all  SBA 
loan  progranis. 


Obligations  Incurred:  None. 

Average  Assistance :  None. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  The  applicant 
corporation  must  be  composed  of  small  busi- 
ness concerns  each  of  which  must  be  other- 
wise eligible  for  a  small  business  loan  Each  of 
the  small  businesses  shall  share  a  need  in 
conimon  with  the-other  members  of  the  pool, 
the  satisfaction  of  which  need  Is  the  purpose 
of  the  corporation  being  organlled.  The  cor- 
poration must  show  repayment  ability  of 
the  loan  In  the  event  the  applicant  does 
not  apply  for  or  i>btaln  antitrust  exemption. 
the  SBA  may  request  .intlirust  clearance  If 
it  determines  that  such  clearance  is  appro- 
priate prior  to  approval  of  the  loan  to  the 
group  corporation. 

Poitgrant  Requirements:  No  grants.  Re- 
view for  compliance  with  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  the  loan  authorization. 

Washington  Contact:  Same  as  i4dministra- 
tor  above. 

Local  Contact:  For  Delaware.  21  the  Green, 
Dover.  Delaware  19901. 

Application  Deadlines :  None. 

>4pprofaf '/)i.i«pprovai  rime;  This  depends 
upon  completeness  of  application,  number 
of  small  business  concerns  Involved  and 
whether  antitrust  clearance  Is  previously 
obt.iined  or  determined  to  be  necessary.  If 
complete  Information  Is  furnished  at  time 
of  receipt  of  application  forms,  notice  of  ac- 
tion on  the  loan  request  could  be  provided 
in  30  days. 

Reworking  Time:  1  week  to  10  days. 

Related  Programs:  None  known. 

NO     30  S  — LOANS  TO   PMVATELY   OWNCB    HEALTH 

rAciLrrixs 

Authorizing  Statute:  Section  7(a),  Small 
Business  Act.  as  amended. 

/idmlnistrafor.  Mr.  Plerron  R.  Leef.  Di- 
rector. Omce  of  Business  Loans.  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration.  1441  L  St .  NW.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20416:  telephone:  202  382-7238. 

Sature  of  program:  Financial  assistance 
available  to  privately  owned  hospitals,  con- 
valescent and  nursing  homes,  and  medical 
and  dental  laboratories  which  are  operated 
for  profit. 

Eligibility:  A  hospital  If  lu  capacity  does 
not  exceed  150  beds  (excluding  cribs  and  bas- 
sinets i  at  the  time  of  application.  A  con- 
valescent and  nursing  home  If  Its  annual 
dollar  volume  of  receipts  Is  not  more  than 
•1.000.000.  A  medical  or  dental  lat>oratory 
operated  in  connection  with  an  eligible  pro- 
prietary hospital.  A  laboratory  not  operated 
in  connection  with  a  proprietary  hospital  If 
Its  annual  dollar  volume  of  receipts  Is  not 
more  than  •1.000,000. 

Available  Assistance:  Loans  up  to  •350.000 
to  any  one  borrower.  Maturity  10  years  or 
15  years  for  portions  for  construction  of  fa- 
cilities. 5' J  percent  Interest  rate. 

Use  Restrictions:  Construction  of  new  fa- 
cilities, expansion  or  Improvement  of  existing 
faclliiles.  or  working  capital. 

/Ippropriations.'  Not  applicable.  These  loans 
are  made  under  our  direct,  participation  or 
gunranty  programs.  No  specific  funds  are 
allocated  for  these  facilities. 

Obligations  Incurred:  PY  1968.  loans  ap- 
proved through  2  29/68  are  •16,499.023.00: 
FY  1967.  loans  approved.  •17.476,040:  FY  1966. 
loans  r\pproved  were  •10.314.423. 

Average  Assistance:  ^40.949. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Funds  not  other- 
wise available,  including  under  HUl-Burton 
Act:  repayment  ability:  collateral;  experience 
in  the  field:  license  in  good  standing:  must 
meet  minimum  standards  generally  accepted 
for  such  a  facility.  Certificate  or  letter  from 
Fire  Chief.  State  Fire  Marshall  or  other  au- 
thorized safety  official  stating  that  the  facility 
Is  sale  and  adequate  for  proposed  occupancy. 
Inspections  may  be  made  by  regulatory  body 
inspectors  If  made  at  regular  intervals. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Must  submit  fi- 
nancial statemento  and  statistical  data  pe- 
riodically, and  must  make  collateral  avail- 
able for  Inspection  at  any  time. 


Washington  Contact:  Lending  activity  car- 
ried out  by  field  ofBces. 

Loral  Contact:  Appropriate  field  office.  For 
Delaware:  21  the  Oreen.  Dover,  Delaware 
19901 

Application  Deadlines:  No  deadlines. 

Approval  Disapproval  Time:  Not  available 

Reworking  Time:  No  specific  time — nor- 
mally handled  within  a  few  days. 

Related  Programs:  Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare:  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Department  of  Housing  and  Urbnii 
Development 

NO.    30  e — OlSPLACCO    BUSINESS    LOANS 

Authorizing     Statute:     Section     7(b)  CJi 
Small    Business    Act.    as   amended:    IS   USc 
636(b)(3). 

Administrator.-  Mr.  Plerron  R.  Leef.  Direr- 
tor,  Office  of  Business  Loans.  Small  Busine.s.-. 
Administration.  1441  L  St..  NW.  Washington 
DC.  20416:  Telephone  (202)   382-7238. 

Nature  of  Program:  Such  loans  are  made 
to  assist  small  business  concerns  displaced 
by  any  construction  conducted  by,  or  wit!. 
funds  provided  by  the  Federal  Government 

Eligibility:  Small  business  firms  only. 

Available  Assistance:  No  dollar  limit.  Mnv 
either  guarantee  or  provide  up  to  90  percent 
of  a  bank  participation  loan.  If  bank  par- 
ticipation cannot  be  obtained.  SBA  will  con- 
sider lending  the  entire  amount.  SBA's  in- 
terest rate  set  yearly  by  law.  Until  June  30 
1968.  4>4  percent.  Maximum  maturity.  30 
years. 

Use  Restrictions:  Financing  may  be  pro- 
vided either  to  assist  the  small  firm  to  re- 
locate in  leased  quarters  or  to  construct  new 
facilities  when  adequate  space  Is  not  avail- 
able on  a  rental  basis. 

Approprtofioiis.-  The  Agency  is  not  seeklni; 
an  appropriation  for  loans  for  FY  1969.  as  we 
have  not  found  this  process  necessary  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  or  for  FY  1966  or  1967 
This  is  due  to  the  legislation  passed  in  1966 
(Participation  Sales  Act  of  1966),  which  au- 
thorized FNMA  to  sell  •participation  certifi- 
cates" in  pools  of  SBA  loans.  In  order  to  pro- 
vide needed  funds  for  all  SBA  loan  programs 
However,  before  the  legislation  was  passed 
•310.000.000  was  requested  for  FY  1966  pri- 
marily for  other  programs. 

Obligations  lncurr»i: 

FY  1968,  loans  approved  through  3/31/68 
•32,203,000. 

FY  1967.  loans  approved  through  3/31/68. 
•31.440.000. 

FY  1966.  loans  approved  through  3/31  '68. 
•  17.918.000. 

Average  Assistance:  •89.138. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Economic  Injury 
caused  by  Federal  construction  project. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Must  submit  fi- 
nancial statements  and  statistical  dat  i 
periodically,  and  must  make  collateral  avail- 
able for  inspection  at  any  time. 

Washington  Contact:  Lending  activity  car- 
ried out  through  field  offices. 

Local  Contact:  Appropriate  field  office:  For 
Delaware.  21  the  Green.  Dover.  Delaware. 

Application  Deadlines:  No  deadlines. 

Approval  Disapproval  Time:  65  days. 

Reicorking  Time:  No  specific  time — nor- 
mally handled  within  a  few  days. 

delated  Programs:  Displacement  assistance. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment and  Department  of  Transportation. 

NO.     30.7—  ECONOMIC    OPPORTUNrTT    LOANS — 
EOL    I 

Authoriiing  Statute:  Title  XV,  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  as  amended:  42 
USC  2901  et  seq. 

Administrator:  Mr.  John  E.  Moore.  Chief, 
Economic  Opportunity  Loan  Division,  Small 
Business  Administration,  1441  L.  St.,  NE., 
Washington,  DC.  20416;  Telephone:  (202) 
382-5301. 

Nature  of  Program:  Designed  to  provide 
financial  and  management  assistance  to 
those  individuals  with  marginal  or  sub-mar- 
ginal incomes  who  need  help  to  expand  or 
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strengthen  an  established  business  and  to 
those  who  have  the  necessary  talent,  motiva- 
tion, and  experience  to  establish  a  new  busi- 
ness. 

Eligibility:  Any  Individual  whose  Income 
is  at  a  marginal  or  sub-marginal  level. 

Available  Assistance:  Loans  up  to  (15.000 
up  to  15-year  maturity  with  Interest  at 
SS*^-  Management  assistance  and  counsel- 
ing. 

Use  Restrictions:  Any  purpose  consistent 
\^ith  the  legislative  Intent. 

Appropriations:  The  Agency  Is  not  seeking 
an  appropriation  for  loans  for  FY  1969,  as 
we  have  not  found  this  process  necessary 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  or  for  FY  1967.  This 
is  due  to  the  legislation  passed  In  1966  (Par- 
ticipation Sales  Act  of  1966 ) ,  which  author- 
ized FNMA  to  sell  "participation  certificates" 
in  pools  of  SBA  loans.  In  order  to  provide 
needed  funds  for  all  SBA  loan  programs. 
However,  before  the  legislation  was  passed. 
$310,000,000  was  requested  lor  FY  1966.  pri- 
marily for  other  programs. 

Obligations   Incurred: 

FY  1968,  loans  approved  through  3/31/68 
$7,189,000. 

FY  1967.  loans  approved  through  3/31/68, 
$17,165,000. 

FY  1966.  loans  appro\ed  through  3/31/68, 
$17,517,000. 

Arera^c     Assiatance:  S9.083. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Income  below 
basic  needs;  repayment  ability;  good  char- 
acter. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Periodical  sub- 
mission of  financial  statements. 

Washington  Contact:  Lending  activity  car- 
ried out  through  field  offices. 

Local  Contact:  Appropriate  field  office.  For 
Delaware:  21  the  Green,  Dover,  Delaware 
19901. 

Application  Deadlines:  None. 

Approval/ Disapproval  Time:  25  days. 

RetDorking  Time:  No  specified  time — nor- 
mally •within  a  lew  days. 

Related  Program*:  EOL  II. 

NO.      30.8 — ECONOMIC      OPPORTtrNITT      LOANS — 
EOL   II 

Authorizing  Statute:  Title  IV.  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  as  amended;  42 
use  2901  et  seq. 

Administrator:  Mr.  John  E.  Moore,  Chief. 
Economic  Opportunity  Loan  Division,  Small 
Business  Administration,  1441  L  St.,  N.W., 
Washington.  D.C.  20416;  Telephone,  (202) 
382-6301. 

Nature  of  Program :  Designed  to  provide  fi- 
nancial and  management  assistance  to  those 
individuals  who,  although  their  incomes  are 
above  the  marginal  level,  have  been  denied 
the  opportunity  to  compete  in  business  on 
equal  terms  because  of  social  or  economic 
discrimination,  health,  handicap,  hardship, 
etc.  Provides  loans  for  expanding  or  estab- 
lishing small  businesses. 

Eligibility:  Any  disadvantaged  individual. 

At;ailab2e  Assistance:  Loans  up  to  (25.000 
up  to  15  years  maturity  -with  interest  at 
5>2'^c.  Management  assistance  and  counsel- 
ing. 

Use  Restrictions:  Any  purpose  consistent 
with  the  legislative  Intent. 

Appropriations:  The  Agency  Is  not  seeking 
an  appropriation  for  loans  for  FY  1969.  as  we 
have  not  found  this  process  necessary  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  or  lor  PTT  1967.  This  Is  due 
to  the  legislation  passed  in  1966  (Partici- 
pation Sales  Act  of  19S6).  which  authorized 
FNMA  to  sell  "participation  certificates"  in 
pools  of  SBA  loans,  in  order  to  provide  needed 
funds  for  all  SBA  loan  programs.  However, 
before  the  legislation  was  passed,  $310,000,- 
000  was  requested  for  FY  1966,  primarily  for 
other  programs. 

Obligations  Incurred:  FY  1968,  loans  ap- 
proved through  3/31/68.  $13,353,000;  PY  1967. 
loans  approved,  •14,192,000;  FY  1966,  loans 
approved,  none. 

Average  Assistance:  $12,895. 


Assistanct  Prerequisites:  Be  disadvantaged; 
repayment  ability,  good  character,  adequate 
experience  or  technical  ability. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Periodical  sub- 
mission of  financial  statements. 

Washington  Contact:  Lending  activity  car- 
ried out  through  field  offices. 

Local  Contact:  Appropriate  field  office  for 
Delaware:  21  the  Green,  Dover,  Delaware 
19901. 

Approval/ Disapproval  Time:  30  days. 

Reworking  Time:  No  specific  time — nor- 
mally handled  within  a  few  days. 

Related  Programs:  EOL  I. 

NO.     30.9 — LEASE     GUARANTEE    PBOCaAM,     SMALL 
BUSINESS   ADMINISTRATION 

Authorizing  Statute:  Title  IV  of  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958.  15  U.S.C. 
692-694,   effective   August   10,    1965. 

Small  Business  Investment  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1967,  PL.  90-104.  approved  October 
11,  1967,  effective  January  11,  1968. 

Administrator:  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, Office  of  Insurance  'Lease  Guarantee, 
Harold  D.  Brown.  Director.  Room  806.  Im- 
perial Building,  1441  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20416. 

Nature  of  Program:  This  Program  was  es- 
tablished to  enable  small  businesses  to  com- 
pete for  business  space  on  a  more  equal 
basis.  This  Program  will  supply  the  guaran- 
tee that  the  rent  due  the  landlord  by  a  small 
business  tenant  will  be  paid.  This  antici- 
pates all  types  of  small  business — manufac- 
turing, wholesaling,  retailing,  and  servicing. 

Eligibility:  Any  business  which  qualifies 
as  small  under  §  121.3-10  or  §  121.3-11.  The 
practical  effect  of  this  definition  is  to  make 
any  concern  eligible  for  financial  assistance 
from  SBA  or  from  a  small  business  invest- 
ment company  or  a  state  or  local  develop- 
ment company. 

§  121.3-11  provides  that  a  smaU  business 
concern,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  finan- 
cial Etsslstance  from  small  business  invest- 
ment companies  or  development  companies, 
is  a  concern  which,  together  with  its  affili- 
ates: 

(a)  Is  independently  owned  and  oper- 
ated; 

(b)  Is  not  dominant  in  its  field  of  opera- 
tions; 

(c)  Does  not  have  a  net  worth  in  excess 
of  $2.5  million;  and 

(d)  Does  not  have  assets  exceeding  $5 
million: 

(e)  Does  not  have  an  average  net  Income, 
after  Federal  Income  taxes,  for  the  preceding 
2  years  in  excess  of  $250,000  (to  be  com- 
puted without  benefit  of  any  carry-over 
loss). 

If  the  applicant  fails  to  qualify  under 
c,  d,  or  e  above,  then  it  may  be  possible  to 
qualify  under  i  121.3-10,  the  size  standards 
for  eligibility  for  financial  assisstance  direct- 
ly from  SBA. 

The  landlord  or  lessor's  size  has  no  bear- 
ing on  the  tenant's  eUglbility.  There  must, 
however,  be  a  real  landlord-tenant  relation- 
ship. 

Available  Asssistance:  SBA  guarantee  of 
lease,  either  direct  or  with  participating  in- 
surance companies.  Direct  guarantees  can- 
not be  made  for  a  period  of  less  than  15 
years. 

Funding  Use  Restrictions:  There  are  no 
funds  given  to  applicants.  This  is  an  insur- 
ance progi-am.  Premium  income  will  make 
this  a  self-supporting  program. 

Appropriations  Sought:  None.  A  revolving 
fund  of  $5  million  has  been  established 
which  is  anticipated  to  be  self-sustaining. 

Past  Appropriations:  A  revolving  $5  mil- 
lion fund. 

Obligations  Incurred:  37  lease  guarantee 
commitments  have  been  made  to  date,  for 
which  the  maximum  contingent  liability  is 
•6,518.188.70. 

Average  Assistance:  $176,167. 


Postgrant  Requirements:  As  defined  by  the 
signed  lease. 

Washington  Contact:  See  Administration 
above. 

Local  Contact:  All  SBA  regional  offices. 
The  regional  director  or  liis  designated  lease 
guarantee  coordinator.  For  Delaware,  contact 
21   the  Green,  Dover,  Delaware  19901. 

Application   Deadlines:   None. 

Approval/ Disapproval  Time:  2  to  3  weeks. 

Reworking   Time:    1    to   2   weeks. 

Related  Programs:  The  only  comparable 
could  be  PHA,  but  this  is  a  new  program 
with  no  precedent. 

NO.  30.10 — RENEWAL  ASSISTANCE  ADMINISTRA- 
TION (KAA) — NONRESIDENTIAL  REHABILITA- 
TION  LOANS 

/liif/iortcinjr  Statute:  Section  312,  R.L.  8S- 
560;  .SBA-HUD  Memo  of  Agreement  dated 
March  20.  19G7.  and  Supplement  No.  1  to 
Agreement   dated   June   "20,    1967. 

Administrator:  Mr.  Plerron  R.  Leef.  Direc- 
tor. Office  of  Business  Loans.  Small  Business 
Administration.  1441  L  St.,  NW.  Washington. 
DC.  20416;   Telephone   (202)   382-7238. 

Nature  of  Program:  Under  this  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
(HUD)  program.  RAA  loans  are  made  to  re- 
habilitate an  entire  property.  Rehabilitation 
of  the  entire  prop)crty  is  considered  as  one 
undertaking.  Therefore,  there  may  be  one 
or  many  applicants  who  are  owners  of  or 
tenants  in  the  property  to  be  rehabilitated, 
each  are  owners  of  or  tenants  in  the  prop- 
erty to  be  rehabilitated,  each  of  whom  may 
need  work  done  to  being  the  entire  property 
into  compliance  with  the  applicable  code 
requirements  and  the  requirements  and  ob- 
jectives of  the  urban  renewal  plan. 

Eligibility:  Owners  and  or  tenants  who 
may  use  loan  funds  to  rehabilitate;  (a)  non- 
residential property,  or  (b)  the  nonresiden- 
tial portion  of  a  property. 

Available  Assistance:  Considering  out- 
standing liens,  loan  shall  not  exceed  the  less- 
er of  (a)  rehabilitation  cost,  (b)  $50,000, 
(c)  80 •~;  of  property  value  after  rehabilita- 
tion. 

Use  Restrictions:  An  RAA  loan  shall  cover 
only  the  costs  necessary  to  rehabilitate  non- 
residential property  so  as  to  meet  the  code 
requirements  in  a  concentrated  code  enforce- 
ment project  area  or  the  requirements  and 
objectives  of  the  urban  renewal  plan  in  the 
urban  renewal  project  area.  The  loan  amount 
shall  include  only  the  rehabilitation  cost, 
viz.,  the  actual  cost  of  the  construction  re- 
pair work  indicated  by  the  local  public  body 
as  required  to  rehabilitate  the  property,  in- 
cluding architect's  fees  and  permits;  (b)  fees 
and  charges  related  to  the  loan.  An  RAA  loan 
shall  not  be  used  to  refinance  any  existing 
debt;  however,  within  the  loan  limits,  an 
RAA  loan  may  be  made  to  increase  an  ex- 
isting RAA  loan  in  cases  of  overrun. 

Appropriations:  F*unds  aiie  obtained  from 
HUD. 

Obligations  Incurred:  Loans  approved  as  of 
April  15.  1968:   $139,840. 

Average  Assistance:  $23,307. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Assurance  reha- 
bilitation can  be  completed;  compliance 
agreements  furnished  by  all  involved;  re- 
payment ability;  collateral  per  SBA's  Dis- 
placed Business  Loan  Program. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Must  submit  fi- 
nancial statements  and  statistical  data  pe- 
riodically, and  must  make  collateral  avail- 
able  for   inspection   at   any   time. 

Contact:  SBA  should  not  be  contacted  In- 
itially by  potential  applicant.  Rather,  local 
pubUc  body  or  HUD  regional  office  should  be 
contacted.  Eligibility  will  be  detMmined  by 
HUD  and  such  applicant  referred  to  SBA. 

Application  Deadlines:  None. 

Related  Programs:  Any   HUD   program. 

NO.    30.11 — TIUr«   ADJt7STMENT   LOANS 

Authorizing  Statute:  Section  7(e)  SmaQ 
Business  Act,  added  by  PL  89-409. 
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Adminiatrator :  Mr.  Peiiron  R.  Le«f.  DUwc- 
tor.  Office  of  Business  Loans,  Small  Business 
Administration.  1441  L  St  NW  .  Washington. 
DC.  20416.  Telephone:    (303)   383-7238. 

Nature  of  Program:  Loans  may  be  made 
under  this  authority  to  large  or  small  Arms  to 
assist  them  In  adjusting  to  changed  economic 
conditions  caused  by  U.S.  Trade  Agreements 
as  provided  In  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962 

Eligibility:  Any  ftrm.  regardless  of  size, 
certified  and  referred  by  the  SecreUry  of 
Commerce  as  eligible  for  adjustment  assist- 
ance. 

Available  Assistance:  (a)  Financial  assist- 
ance In  the  form  of  loans  (direct  or  in  p>ar- 
tlclpatlon  with  banks).  No  dollar  limita- 
tions- maximum  maturity  25  years.  Interest 
rate  determined  by  Secretary  of  Treasury, 
(b)  Technical  assistance,  (c)  Tax  assistance. 

Use  Restrictiorts:  (1)  For  acquisition,  con- 
struction. Installation,  modernization,  de- 
velopment, conversion,  or  expansion  of  land, 
plant,  buildings,  equipment  faclUtle*.  or 
machinery,  or  (2)  In  some  cases  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  be  excep- 
tional, to  supply  working  capital. 

Appropriations:  The  Agency  Is  not  seek- 
ing an  appropriation  for  loans  for  FT  1969. 
as  we  have  not  found  this  process  necessary 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  or  for  FY  1966  and 
1967.  This  Is  due  to  the  legislation  passed 
In  1966  TPartlclpatlon  Sales  Act  of  1966). 
which  authorized  FNBtA  to  sell  "participation 
certificates"  In  pools  of  SBA  loans,  in  order 
to  provide  needed  funds  for  all  SBA  loan 
programs. 

Obligations  Incurred: 

FY   1968.   budgeted.  $1,200,000. 

FY    1967.    loans   approved,    none. 

FY   1966.   loans  approved,  none. 

Average  Assistance:  No  loans  have  been 
made,  nor  have  any  applications  been  re- 
ceived. 

Assisted  Prerequisites:  Amount  based  on 
extent  of  economic  Injury  caused  by  U.S. 
trade  agreements,  adjustment  proposal  must 
be  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
referred  by  blm  to  SBA. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  There  are  no 
grants.  Post  review  for  compliance  with  terms 
and  conditions  of  loan  authorization  Includ- 
ing proper  use  of  loan  funds. 

Washington  Contact:  Secretary,  U.S.  Tariff 
Commission.  Washington,  DC. 

Local  Cont€u:t:  Same  as  above.  Because  of 
lack  of  actlv-.ty  In  this  program  no  regional 
officials  have  been  adequately  Indoctrinated 
to  properly  handle  Inquiries. 

Application  Deadlines:  No  deadlines. 

Approval,  Disapproval  Time:  No  history, 
as  no  loans  have  been  considered. 

Retcorking  Time:  No  loans  have  been  con- 
sidered. 

Related  Programs:  None,  except  for  similar 
trade  adjustment  assistance  possible  under 
the  U.S.  Canadian  Automotive  Agreement.  No 
assistance  has   been   provided   to  date. 

NO.    30.12 — PHYSICAL    DISASTKB    LOAN 
PROCmAlC 

Authorizing  Statute:  Sections  7(b)(1). 
7(b)(4).  7(c)  and  7(f)  of  the  Business  Act. 
AS  amended. 

Administrator:  Mr.  Clarence  Cowles,  Di- 
rector, Office  of  Disaster  Loans.  1441  L  St., 
NW  .  Washington,  DC.  20416,  telephone:  383- 
5531. 

Nature  of  Program:  To  make  loans  to  re- 
store disaster  victims  to,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, pre-dlsaster  status. 

Eligibility:  All  segments  of  the  private 
sector  of  the  economy;  households,  small 
and  large  business  concerns,  hospitals, 
churches.  privately-owned  schools  and 
eleemosynary  institutions. 

Available  Assistance:  Lioans  at  3  percent 
Interest  with  up  to  30  years  for  repayment. 

Use  Restrictions:  To  repair  or  replace  dam- 
aged or  destroyed  homes  and  business  stmo- 


turea.  and  to  repair  or  replace  all  types  of 
personal  possessions  of  businesses  and  In- 
dividuals. 

Authorizations :  The  Agency  is  not  seeking 
an  appropriation  for  loans  for  FY  1909.  as 
we  have  not  found  this  process  necessary  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  or  for  FY  1966  and 
1967.  This  Is  due  to  the  legislation  passed  in 
1966  (Participation  Sales  Act  of  1966).  which 
authorized  PNMA  to  sell  "participation  cer- 
tificates" in  pools  of  SBA  loans.  In  order  to 
provide  needed  funds  for  SBA  loan  programs. 
However,  before  this  legislation  was  passed. 
$310,000,000  had  been  appropriated  primarily 
for  the  regular  business  loan  program  and 
the  physical  disaster  loan  program 

Obligations  Incurred:  Funds  obligated  for 
FY  1966  were  $195.5  million:  funds  obligated 
for  FY  1967  were  $24  1  million:  and  for  FY 
1968  through  February  39.  1968,  were  $85.3 
million. 

Average  Assistance:  The  average  size  loan 
made  was  approximately  $6,894. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Applicant  must 
use  any  insurance  recovery  and  free  cash 
available  to  make  repairs  or  replacements. 
Also,  he  must  use  commercial  credit  to  the 
extent  available  on  reasonable  terms  and  in- 
terest rates.  For  any  additional  funds  needed, 
applicant  must  file  an  application  for  loan 
on  an  appropriate  form  supplied  by  SBA. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  On  business  loans 
in  excess  of  $5.(X)0  only,  borrower  must  supply 
a  profit  and  loss  statement  and  balance 
sheet  annually. 

Washington  Contact:  Same  as  Administra- 
tor, however,  to  actually  apply  for  disaster 
loans,  contact  the  nearest  SBA  Regional  or 
Branch  Office. 

Local  Contact:  For  Delaware.  21  the  Oreen, 
Dover,  Delaware  19901. 

Application  Deadlines:  6  months  from  the 
last  day  of  the  month  in  which  a  disaster 
loan  declaration  is  made  by  the  SBA  Ad- 
ministrator. (May  be  extended  in  large  dis- 
asters when  required ) . 

Approval /Disapproval  Time:  Ten  days. 

Retcorktng  Time:  Two  days. 

Related  Programs:  Economic  Injury  * 
Product  Disaster  Loan  Programs. 

NO.     30.13 — ECONOMIC     INJUXT     DISASTEa     LOAN 
PaOCXAM 

Authorising  Statute:  Section  7(b)(2)  of 
the  Small   Business  Act.   as  amended. 

Administrator:  Mr.  Clarence  Cowles.  Di- 
rector. Office  of  Disaster  Loans,  1441  L  Street, 
NW  ,  Washington.  DC.  20416.  telephone  382- 
5531. 

Nature  of  Program:  Program  is  designed 
to  assist  small  businesses  financially  to  as- 
sure continued  operation  through  periods  of 
economic  stress  following  disasters  which 
have   affected   income-producing   ability. 

Eligibility:  Only  small  businesses  are  ell- 
glblle. 

Available  Assistance:  Loans  are  available  at 
3  percent  Interest  for  periods  up  to  30  years 
depending  on  borrower's  ability  to  pay.  His- 
torically, they  run  6  years  or  less. 

Use  Restrictions:  Funds  may  be  spent  to 
meet  any  fixed  obligations  the  business  could 
have  met  had  the  disaster  not  occurred. 

AppropriofiOTM;  The  Agency  is  not  seeking 
an  appropriation  for  loans  for  FY  1969,  as 
we  have  not  found  this  process  necessary  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  or  for  FY  1966  and 
1967.  This  is  due  to  the  legislation  passed 
in  1966  (Participation  Salee  Act  of  L966), 
which  authorized  FNMA  to  sell  "participa- 
tion certificates"  In  pools  of  SBA  loans,  in 
order  to  provide  needed  funds  for  SBA  loan 
programs.  However,  before  the  legislation 
was  passed,  $310,000,000  had  been  appropri- 
ated primarily  for  the  regular  business  locui 
program  and  the  physical  disaster  loan  pro- 
gram. 

Obligations  Incurred:  Punda  obligated  for 
FY  1966  were  $1,944,000;  funds  obligated  for 
FY  1967  were  $583,000;  and  funds  obligated 


for  FY  1968,  through  February  29,  1968,  were 
$7,073,000. 

Average  Assistance:  Approximately  $49.- 
486. 

Assistance  Prerequisites :  Must  be  a  small 
business,  must  have  suffered  substantial  eco- 
nomic Injury  as  a  result  of  a  disaster  so  de- 
clared, and   must  evidence  ability  to  repay. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Must  submit  fi- 
nancial statements  and  statistical  date  peri- 
odically, and  must  make  collateral  available 
for  Inspection  at  any  time. 

Washington  Contact:  For  actual  filing  (if 
applications  contact  SBA  Regional  or  Brancli 
Office. 

Local  Contact:  For  Delaware,  21  the  Green. 
Dover.  Delaware  19901. 

Application  Deadlines:  Application  dead- 
lines figured  from  date  of  field  notification 
by  SBA  Central  Office  are  6  months  on  Pres- 
idential declaration  of  major  disaster,  and  1 
year  on  declaration  of  disaster  by  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

Approval / Disapproval  Time:  2  weeks. 

Retcorking  Time:  3  days. 

Related  Programs:  Physical  disaster  Loan 
Program,  under  Section  7b(  1 ) ;  Business  Loan 
Program,  under  Section  7a.  and  Diseased 
Products  Disaster  Loan  Program,  under 
Section  7b(4)    of  the  Small  Business  Act 

NO.     30.14 PRODUCT     DISASTES     LOAN     PBOCRAM 

Authorizing  Statute:  Section  7(b)(4)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act.  as  amended. 

Administrator:  Mr.  Clarence  Cowles.  Di- 
rector. Office  of  Disaster  Loans.  1441  L  Street 
N.W..  Washington.  DC.  20416.  telephone  382- 
5531. 

Nature  of  Program:  To  alleviate  economir 
Injury  incurred  as  a  result  of  inability  to 
market  a  product  for  human  consumption 
due  to  toxicity  found  In  such  product  from 
reasons  unknown. 

Eligibility:  Small  business  concerns  only. 

Available  Assistance:  Loans  at  3  percent 
Interest  rate  for  up  to  30  years. 

Funding  Use  Restrictions:  To  replace  In- 
ventories ordered  destroyed,  or  unsaleable 
due  to  finding  of  toxicity.  Working  capital  for 
a  reasonable  period  of  time  until  acceptable 
goods  can  be  produced  and  markets  re- 
established. 

Appropriation:  The  Agency  is  not  seeklne 
an  appropriation  for  loans  for  FTT  1969.  is 
we  have  not  found  this  process  necessary  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  or  for  FY  1966  and 
1967.  This  Is  due  to  the  legislation  passed  m 
1966  (Participation  Sales  Act  of  1966),  which 
authorized  FNMA  to  sell  "participation 
certificates"  in  pools  of  SBA  loans.  In  order 
to  provide  needed  funds  for  SBA  loan  pro- 
grams. 

Obligations  Incurred:  No  loans  have  been 
made  this  fiscal  year  or  for  the  preceding  2 
years. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Must  use  own 
funds  to  extent  available  and  borrow  com- 
mercially to  extent  available  on  terms  and 
at  interest  rate  considered  reasonable.  Over- 
age needed  can  be  supplied  by  SBA. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Annual  profit 
and  loss  statement  and  balance  sheet  sub- 
mission on  all  loans  over  $5,000. 

Washington  Contact:  Same  as  Adminis- 
trator (see  above);  however,  to  apply  for  a 
loan.  SBA  regional  or  branch  office  should  ))e 
contacted. 

Local  Contact:  For  Delaware:  21  the  Oreen. 
Dover.  Delaware  19901. 

Application  Deadlines:  6  months  from  the 
last  day  of  the  month  in  which  a  disaster 
loan  declaration  is  made  by  the  SBA  Admin- 
istrator. 

Approval  Disapproval  Time:  6  weeks. 
(More  complicated  than  physical  disaster 
loans) . 

Rewyrking  Time:  10  days.  (Requires  more 
review  time  than  physical  disaster  loans). 

Related  Programs:  Physical  and  Economic 
Injury  Disaster  Loan  Programs. 
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NO.  30.15 — STATS  DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY  LOAN 
PBOCRAM 

(Sometimes  called  the  "501  program" — a 
name  derived  from  the  Bection  of  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  (I.e..  501)  under 
which  SBA  administers  this  program. 

Authorising  Statute:  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  of  1958,  as  amended,  specifi- 
cally. Title  V.  SecUon  501  thereof. 

Administrator:  Mr.  Anthony  S.  Staslo.  Di- 
rector, Office  of  Economic  Development,  1441 
L  St.,  NW  ,  Room  818.  Washington.  DC. 

Nature  of  Program:  The  Small  Business 
Administration  is  authorized  to  make  loans 
to  State  development  companies  in  order  to 
I)rovlde  implementation  of  the  congressional 
policy  to  Improve  and  stimulate  the  na- 
tional economy  in  general,  and  the  small 
business  segment  thereof  In  particular,  by 
establishing  a  program  to  stimulate  the  flow 
of  private  equity  capital  and  long-term 
loans  for  the  sound  financing  of  the  opera- 
tions, growth,  expansion,  and  modernization 
of  small  business  concerns.  In  its  statement 
of  policy.  Congress  required  that  this  loan 
program  shall  be  carried  out  In  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  Insure  the  maximum  participation 
of  private  financing  sources. 

Pursuant  to  this  principle  a  State  devel- 
opment company  cannot  borrow  501  loan 
funds  from  SBA  in  any  greater  amount  than 
it  has  borrowed  from,  and  which  it  still  owes, 
to  private  sources.  Repayments  of  Section  501 
loans  must  be  at  no  lesser  rate  than  the 
other  debts  of  the  development  company 
which  first  become  due.  and  unless  waived, 
funds  advanced  to  a  development  company 
under  a  Section  501  loan  shall  be  secured 
on  an  equal  basis  with  those  funds  bor- 
rowed by  the  development  company  from 
other  sources. 

A  State  development  company  to  be  eligi- 
ble to  borrow  Section  501  loan  funds  must 
be  a  corporation  organized  under  or  pur- 
suant to  a  special  act  of  the  State  legislature 
with  authority  to  operate  on  a  State-wide 
basis. 

To  further  Insure  utilization  of  private 
sources  of  finstnclng,  the  proceeds  of  Section 
501  loans  to  State  development  companies 
must  be  used  within  30  days  after  disburse- 
ment to  provide  equity  capital  or  make  long- 
term  loans  or  both  to  eligible  business  con- 
cerns and  must  agree  also  to  maintain  there- 
after portfolio  investments  or  loans,  or  both, 
having  a  stated  outstanding  principal  value 
equal  to  no  less  than  133V3'."f  of  the  unpaid 
principal  of  the  SecUon  501  loan.  The  addi- 
tional 33'/3Cc  obviously  must  be  made  up  of 
investments  or  loans  acquired  with  funds  ob- 
tained by  the  State  development  company 
from  private  financing  sources. 

Eligibility:  The  State  development  com- 
panies use  their  privately-acquired  funds  to 
assist  any  business  regardless  of  size  or 
operation  or  purpose. 

Available  Assistance:  Long-term  loan 
funds  at  reasonable  rates  of  interest.  A  Sec- 
tion 501  loan  can  be  borrowed  by  the  State 
development  company  from  SBA  for  a  term 
of  as  long  as  20  years.  When  the  State  devel- 
opment company  in  turn  makes  the  proceeds 
of  a  Section  501  loan  available  to  a  small 
business  concern,  it  must  be  for  a  maturity 
of  not  less  than  5  years.  The  rate  of  interest 
on  Section  501  loans  charged  State  develop- 
ment companies  shall  be  the  same  rate  at 
which  the  State  development  company  bor- 
rows funds  from  Its  members,  but  in  no  case 
shall  this  rate  be  less  than  the  prime  rate 
I'f  interest,  nor  greater  than  6'/j'"r  per  an- 
num. When  501  loan  proceeds  are  loaned  to 
eligible  small  business  concerns  by  the  State 
development  company,  the  rate  of  Interest 
which  the  beneficiary  small  business  pays 
•he  State  development  company  is  estab- 
lished at  a  level  to  permit  defrayal  of  ad- 
ministrative expenses  and  a  slight  rate  of 
profit,  but  not  higher  than  two  points  over 
the  rate  paid  SBA. 


Use  Restrictions:  The  proceeds  of  loans  to 
State  development  companies  must  be  used 
within  30  days  after  disbursement  only  to 
provide  equity  capital  or  make  long-term 
loans,  or  both,  to  small  business  concerns. 
The  State  development  company  may  use 
Section  501  loan  proceeds  to  acquire  capital 
stock  or  other  equity  instruments  from,  or 
to  relend  to.  small  business  concerns  in 
need  of  assistance  to  finance  their  opera- 
tions, growth,  expansion,  or  modernization. 
Proceeds  of  loans  to  State  development  com- 
panies may  not  be  used  when  sale  of  alco- 
holic beverages  is  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  gross  income,  for  relendlng  or  reinvest- 
ing, and  for  purposes  contrary  to  public 
interest,  i.e..  gambling,  encouragement  of 
monopoly  or  any  activity  inconsistent  with 
acceptable  standards  of  free  enterprise. 

Appropriations  Sought:  The  Agency  is  not 
seeking  an  appropriation  for  loans  for  FY 
1969.  as  we  have  not  found  this  process 
necessary  for  the  current  FY  or  for  FY's 
1966  and  1967.  This  is  due  to  the  legislation 
passed  in  1966  (Participation  Sales  Act  of 
1966),  which  authorized  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  to  sell  "partici- 
pation certificates"  In  pools  of  SBA  loans,  in 
order  to  provide  needed  funds  for  all  SBA 
loan  programs. 

Obligations  Incurred:  FY  1968  through 
March  31.  1968.  $160,000;  FY  1967,  $2,000.- 
000:  FY  1966.  $2,120,000. 

Average  Assistance:  There  are  no  grants 
under  this  program.  The  average  loan  made 
by  SBA  under  this  program  is  $500,000. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  To  be  eligible  to 
borrow  under  the  Section  501  loan  program  a 
State  development  company  must  be  orga- 
nized under  or  pursuant  to  a  special  act  by 
State  legislature  and  must  be  empowered  to 
operate  on  a  State-wide  basis.  The  usual 
State  development  company  borrower  of  501 
loan  funds  begins  by  selling  a  nominal 
amount  of  stock  to  defray  organizational 
expenses.  It  enlists  as  members  banks,  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  throughout  the 
State  and  then  under  its  legislative  author- 
ity (which  concurrently  amends  the  State 
banking  laws)  draws  down  from  members,  a 
specified  portion  of  each  member's  capital 
and  surplus  thereby  establishing  a  reservoir 
of  lendable  funds.  When  such  funds  are 
loaned  out.  the  State  development  company 
can  then  come  to  SBA  and  apply  for  501 
loan  funds  in  an  amount  equal  to  what  has 
been  Ijorrowed  and  still  outstanding. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  The  State  devel- 
opment company  borrower  of  Section  501 
loan  funds  reports  periodically,  at  least  quar- 
terly, on  its  financial  status,  balance  sheet, 
profit  and  loss  statements,  and  submits  a  re- 
port of  the  contents  of  Its  portfolio  which 
serves  .is  a  program  evaluation.  Since  the 
State  development  company  has  somewhat 
of  an  official  status  (in  relation  to  the  State) . 
its  officers  and  directors  in  nearly  every  in- 
stance being  the  top-notch  bankers  in  the 
State,  there  is  little  necessity  for  servicing 
loans  made  under  this  program. 

Washington  Contact:  Mr.  Anthony  S. 
Stasio,  Director,  Office  of  Economic  Develop- 
ment. 1441  L  St.,  N.W..  Room  818.  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

Local  Contact:  Delaware — 21  The  Green. 
Dover.  Delaware  19901. 

Application  Deadlines:  The  Section  501 
State  development  company  loan  program  is 
a  permanent  loan  program  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration. 

Approval,' Disapproval  Time:  Approximately 
30  days. 

Related  Programs:  This  is  a  unique,  not 
widely  known,  program.  Like  the  Section  502 
local  development  company  loan  program,  it 
provides  assistance  for  small  businesses 
through  an  intermediary  local  development 
company  borrower,  but  is  a  "wholesale"  loan 
program  as  contrasted  to  the  602  local  devel- 


opment company  loan  program  which  Is  "re- 
tail." 

NO.    30.16 LOCAL    DEVELOPMENT    COMPANY 

LOAN    PROGRAM 

Name:  Local  development  company  loan 
program.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  "502  pro- 
gram"— which  is  derived  from  the  section 
of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  (i.e.. 
502)  under  which  SBA  administers  the 
program. 

Authorizing  Statute:  The  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958.  as  amended,  specifi- 
cally Title  V.  Section  502  thereof. 

Administrator:  Mr.  Anthony  S.  Staslo.  Di- 
rector, Office  of  Economic  Development,  1441 
L  Street,  N.W..  Room  818,  Washington,  D.C. 
Nature  of  Program:  This  program  emanates 
from  the  congressional  policy  to  improve  and 
stimulate  the  national  economy  in  general, 
and  the  small  business  segment  thereof  in 
particular,    by    establishing    a    program    to 
stimulate  the  flow  of  private  equity  capital 
and  long-term  loans  for  the  sound  financing 
of    the    operations,    growth,    expansion,    and 
modernization    of    small    business    concerns. 
Congress  stipulated,  moreover,  that  this  pol- 
icy is  to  be  carried  out  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  insure  maximum  participation  of  pri- 
vate financing  sources.  Under  this  loan  pro- 
gram the  Small  Business  Administration   is 
authorized  to  make  loans  for  plant  construc- 
tion, conversion,  or  expansion,  including  the 
acquisition  of  land  to  State  and  local  devel- 
opment companies  either  directly  or  in  co- 
operation with  banks  or  other  lending  insti- 
tutions. All  loans  under  this  program  must 
be   so   secured    as   reasonably    to   assure   re- 
payment,   and    the    proceeds    shall    be    used 
solely  by  a  borrower  to  assist  an  unidenti- 
fiable  small   business   concern   for   a   sound 
business    purpose.    The    statutory    limit    is 
$350,000  of  "502"  funds  for  each  small  busi- 
ness concern.  The  loan  must  be  repaid  within 
25  years. 

Eligibility:  The  entire  community  where 
the  project  is  located  benefits  by  reason  of 
the  additional  Job  opportunities  created  and 
by  the  flow  of  funds  resulting  from  the  new 
or  increased  business.  Specifically,  the  bene- 
ficiary must  be  an  eligible  small  business 
concern,  which  has  agreed,  before  any  dis- 
bursement of  Federal  funds,  to  occupy  the 
facilities  when  completed. 

Available  As.iistan.ce:  Long-term  loan  funds 
at  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest. 

Funding  Use  Restrictions:  502  loan  pro- 
ceeds can  be  used  by  the  borrowing  local 
development  company  for  acquisition  of 
land,  construction  or  purchase  of  a  building, 
renovation  or  expansion  of  facilities,  and 
acquisition  of  machinery  and  equipment.  502 
loan  funds  cannot  be  used  for  repayment 
of  long-term  debt.  i.e..  refinancing,  or  for 
working  capital  purposes. 

Appropriations:  The  Agency  is  not  seeking 
an  appropriation  for  loans  for  Fiscal  Year 
1969,  as  we  have  not  found  this  process  nec- 
essary for  the  current  fiscal  year  or  for  Fiscal 
Years  1966  and  1967.  This  is  due  to  the  legis- 
lation passed  in  1966  (Participation  Sales 
Act  of  1966 ) ,  which  authorized  The  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association  to  sell  "par- 
ticipation certificates"  In  pools  of  SBA  loans, 
in  order  to  provide  needed  funds  lor  all  SBA 
loan   programs. 

Obligations  incurred:  For  FY  1968  (through 
March  31.  $34,982,000:  for  FY  1967— 
$50,220,000;    for   FY    1966 — $48,241,000. 

Average  Assistance:  There  are  no  grants 
under  this  program.  All  loans  are  so  secured 
as  to  reasonably  assure  repayment.  The  aver- 
age amount  of  SBA  dollars  in  a  loan  is 
$146,802. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Bear  in  mind  that 
the  applicant  under  the  502  program  is  never 
the  small  business  concern  to  be  assisted. 
The  applicant  is  always  a  development  com- 
pany. A  local  development  company  is  an 
enterprise   incorporated   under   the    laws   of 
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the  Stat«  where  the  pro]eet  U  to  b«  located, 
formed  for  the  p«rpoee  of  furthering  the 
ecoiMxnic  development  of  ita  particular  and 
specified  community  and  environs,  possess- 
ing authority  to  promote  and  assist  the 
growth  and  development  of  small  business 
concerns  in  the  area  covered  by  its  opera- 
tion. It  must  be  primarily  composed  of.  and 
controlled  by  persons  residing  or  doing  busi- 
ness In  the  locality  The  primary  objective 
of  the  development  company  applicant  must 
be  to  benefit  the  conununlty  through  In- 
creased employment,  payroil,  business  vol- 
lune.  and  corresponding  factors  rather  than 
monetary  profits  to  Its  shareholders  or  mem- 
bers; any  monetary  profits  or  other  benefits 
which  flow  to  the  shareholders  or  stockhold- 
ers must  be  merely  Incidental  thereto. 

Poatgrant  Requirements:  Again,  It  must  be 
remembered  that  this  is  a  loan  program. 
Both  the  local  development  company  bor- 
rower and  the  small  business  beneficiary 
must  report  periodically  as  to  their  financial 
condition:  balance  sheet,  profit  and  loss 
statement,  etc.  These  reports  are  reviewed 
and  evaluated  and  action  taken  whenever 
necessary  to  protect  the  Interest  of  the  gov- 
ernment. Additionally,  periodic  visits  by  SBA 
staff  experts  are  made  to  the  plant  to  obtain 
an  on-site  knowledge  of  the  relative  success 
of  the  small  businefis  operation  to  assure  the 
ability  Qf.lhe  small  business  to  pay  the  devel- 
opment oompony^and  the  latter's  ability.  In 
turn,  to  repay  SBA  principal  and  Interest. 

Washington  Contact:  No  one.  This  Is  a 
field-operated  program  to  expedite  processing 
and  action  i  applications  are  approved  In  the 
Regional  Office). 

Local  Contact:  For  Delaware,  21  the  Green, 
Dover,  Delaware  19901. 

Application  Deadlines:  The  Section  502 
local  development  company  loan  program  Is 
a  permanent  loan  program  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration. 

Approval:  Disapproval  Time:  45  days. 

Reworking  Time-  Because  applications  un- 
der the  502  program  are  somewhat  Involved, 
the  Loan  Specialist  In  the  field  office  Is  In 
frequent  contact  with  the  applicant,  and 
provides  advice  and  assistance  In  working  up 
the  application.  In  fact,  the  application  Is 
not  accepted  for  processing  until  the  various 
statements,  certifications,  financial  data,  and 
legal  documents  are  included  in  the  appli- 
cation file,  unless  permission  In  granted  to 
supply  later. 

Related  Programs:  In  respect  to  loans  to 
development  companies  the  Economic  Devel- 
opment Administration,  for  a  limited  time, 
la  authorized  to  make  loans  similar  to  the 
502  program.  EDA's  loans  can  be  made  only 
In  or  adjacent  to  areas  suffering  from  per- 
sistent and  substantial  unemployment.  There 
are  no  such  restrictions  on  the  502  local 
development  company  loan  program.  These 
loans  can  be  mude  anywhere,  at  any  time, 
for   the   benefit  of   small   business   concerns. 

NO.    30.17 SMALL    BUSINESS    INVESTMENT 

COMPANY    PaOCKAM — LICENSING 

Authorizing  Statute:  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  of  1958.  P.L.  85-699,  72  Stat. 
694.  as  amended. 

Administrator:  Glenn  R.  Brown.  Aasoclate 
Administrator   for   Investment. 

Nature  of  Program:  To  improve  and  stim- 
ulate the  national  economy  In  general,  and 
the  small  business  segment  thereof  In  par- 
ticular, by  establishing  a  program  to  stimu- 
late and  supplement  the  fiow  of  private 
equity  capital  and  long-term  loan  funds, 
which  small  business  concerns  need  for  the 
sound  financing  of  their  business  operations 
and  for  their  growth,  expansion,  and  mod- 
ernization, and  which  are  not  available  In 
adequate  supply. 

Eligibility:  Qualified  groups  or  individual* 
may  apply  for  licenses. 

Funding  Use  Restrictions:  Administration, 
operation,  and  lending. 


Assistance  Prerequisites:  Must  provide 
capital  adequate  to  assure  reasonable  pros- 
pect of  sound  and  profitable  operation  with 
active  and   prudent  management. 

Postgrant  Requirevtmts:  Semiannual  fi- 
nancial reports  and  an  annual  examination 
by  SBA  examiners. 

Washington  Contact:  Glenn  R.  Brown 
(above).  SBA.  Washington.  DC.  20416;  202- 
382-6444. 

Local  Contact:  Function  Is  centralized  but 
Information  officers  are  available  In  all  SBA 
field  offices. 

Application  Deadline:  None. 

Approval / Disapproval  Time:  3  to  8  weeks. 

Related  Programs:  Certain  licensed  com- 
panies are  registered  with  SEC. 

NO.     30.  IS^ — SMALL     BUSINESS     INVESTMENT 
COMPANY  PBOGBAM — OEBENTtTKES 

Authorizing  Statute:  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  of  1958.  P.L.  85-699,  72  Stat. 
694.  as  amended. 

Administrator:  Glenn  R.  Brown,  Associate 
Administrator  for  Investment. 

Nature  of  Program:  To  Improve  and  stim- 
ulate the  National  economy  In  general,  and 
the  small  business  segment  thereof  In  par- 
ticular, by  establishing  a  program  to  stimu- 
late and  supplement  the  fiow  of  private 
equity  capital  and  long-term  loan  funds, 
which  small  business  concerns  need  for  the 
sound  financing  of  their  business  operations 
and  for  their  growth,  expansion,  and  modern- 
ization, and  which  are  not  available  In  ade- 
quate supply. 

Eligibility:  Licensed  small  business  Invest- 
ment companies. 

Available  Assistance:  SBA  lends  funds  to 
small  business  Investment  companies 
through  purchase  of  debentures  of  such  com- 
panies. 

Use  Restrictions:  Loans  to  small  business 
Investment  companies. 

Appropriations  Sought:  No  appropriations 
sought.  The  program  was  financed  essentially 
with  funds  provided  through  a  revolving 
fund  through  the  sale  of  participation  cer- 
tificates. 

Past  Appropriations:  In  fiscal  years  1967 
and  1968.  no  appropriation  was  provided. 
(See  above).  In  FT  1966  there  was  an  ex- 
propriation of  (310.000,000  as  additional 
capital  for  the  SBA  revolving  fund.  However, 
this  appropriation  was  not  identified  for 
specific  programs. 

Obligations  Incurred:  In  1968.  $14.8  mil- 
lion: 1967,  $15.4  mUlion:   1966.  •50.0  mUlion. 

Average  Assistance:  Eligibility  ranges  to 
•10  million  per  company  depending  on  cap- 
ital of  company.  Average  loan  size  for  9 
months  of  FT  1968.  (336.400. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Semiannual  re- 
ports and  annual  examination  by  SBA  ex- 
aminers. 

Washington  Contact:  Glenn  R.  Brown.  SBA. 
Washington.  DC.  20416;  202-382-6444. 

Local  Contact:  Thomas  Gallo.  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  21  The  Green,  Dover, 
Delaware;  Telephone:  302-734-5711,  exten- 
sion 252. 

Application  Deadlines:  None. 

Approval  Disapproval  Time:  4  to  6  weeks 
then  adequate  documentation  is  furnished. 

Reuorking  Time:  As  soon  as  possible  after 
receipt. 

Related  Programs:  None. 

NO.  30.19 SMALL  BUSINESS  COUNSELING 

PBOCKAM.    INCLUDING    SCORE 

Authorizing  Statute:  Small  Business  Act, 
as  amended.  Sections  2  and  8. 

Administrator:  Office  of  Management  As- 
sistance. 

Nature  of  Program:  To  Individually  assist 
small  businessmen  with  their  management 
problems. 

Eligibility:  Small  business  owners  and  op- 
erators and  prospective  small  businessmen. 

Available  Assistance:  Counseling. 

Use  Restrictions:  Not  available. 


Appropriations  Sought:  Not  available. 

Past  Appropriations :  Not  available. 

Obligations  Incurred:  Not  available. 

Average  Assistance:  Not  applicable. 

Washington  Contact:  Washington  office  is 
administrative.  Potential  beneficiaries  should 
contact  the  regional  office  serving  the  area 
In  which  they  are  located. 

Local  Contact:  In  Delaware,  residents 
should  contact  the  SBA  Branch  Office.  Di:ii 
302-654-6131  for  Wilmington  FTS  operator 
Olve  Agency  ID  Number  and  ask  her  to  rln^' 
734-6711  (for  Oovernment  callers).  Other 
callers:  dial  734-5711.  The  address:  Small 
Business  Administration  Office,  21  The  Green. 
Dover,  Delaware  19901. 

NO.  30.20 — SMALL  BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT 
TRAINING  PROGRAM  (COURSES,  CONFEXENCL.S 
CLINICS,  AND   WORKSHOPS) 

Authorizing  Statute:  Small  Business  Act 
as  amended.  Sections  2  and  8. 

Administrator:  Office  of  Management  A.s- 
slstance. 

Nature  of  Program:  To  Improve  the  man- 
agement capabilities  of  femall  business  own- 
ers and  managers. 

Eligibility:  Individual  small  business  man- 
agers, prospective  small  business  managers 
and  those  teaching  or  advising  small  busi- 
ness managers. 

At^ilable  Assistance:  Teaching  aids  (In- 
cluding sound  movies  and  other  visuals)  and 
hand-out  publications. 

Use  of  Restrictions:  Not  available. 

Appropriations  Sought:  Not  available. 

Past  Appropriations:  Not  available. 

Obligations  Incurred:  Not  available. 

Washington  Contact:  Washington  Office 
Is  administrative.  Potential  beneficiaries 
should  contact  the  field  office  serving  the 
area  In  which  they  are  located. 

Local  Contact:  In  Delaware  contact:  Small 
Business  Administration  Office,  21  the  Green. 
Dover.  Delaware  19901.  FTS  System — 302. 
654-6131  and  ask  operator  for  734-5711.  SB.'V 
Other  callers:  734-5711.  (For  general  Infor- 
mation and  referral  to  specialists.) 

Related  Programs:  Other  SBA  manage- 
ment assistance  programs. 

NO.    30.21 — SMALL    BUSINESS    MANAGEMENT 
PUBLICATIONS     PROGRAM 

Authorizing  Statute:  Small  Business  Act. 
aa  amended.  Sections  2  and  8. 

Administrator:  Office  of  Management  As- 
sistance. 

Nature  of  Program:  To  Improve  the  man- 
agement capabilities  of  small  business  owners 
and  managers. 

Eligibility:  Individual  small  business  man- 
agers, prospective  small  business  managers, 
and  advisors  of  small  business  managers. 

Available  Assistance:  Small  business  man- 
agement publications. 

Use  Restrictions:  Not  available. 

Appropriations  Sought:  Not  available. 

Past  Appropriations:  Not  available. 

Obligations  Incurred:  Not  available. 

Washington  Contact:  Washington  Office  Is 
administrative.  Potential  beneficiaries  should 
contact  the  field  office  serving  the  area  in 
which  they  are  located. 

Local  Contact:  In  Delaware  contact:  Small 
Business  Administration  Office.  21  The  Green. 
Dover.  Delaware  19901.  FTS  System — 302- 
654-6131  and  ask  for  734-5711.  SBA.  Other 
o&llers:  734-5711.  (For  general  Information 
and  referral  to  specialists. ) 

Related  Programs:  Other  SBA  management 
assistance  programs. 

NO.     30.22 — SMALL    BUSINESS    TECHNOLOGY 
UTILIZATION 

Authorizing  Statute:  Small  Business  Act. 
as  amended.  Section  9. 

Administrator:  Office  of  Management  As- 
sistance. 

Nature  of  Program:  To  assist  small  firms 
obtain  the  benefits  of  research  performed 
under  Government-sponsored  R&D  programs 
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and   to  provide  technical  assistance  to  ac- 
complish this  purpose. 

Eligibility:  All  small  manufacturing  firms 
having  a  desire  to  remain  competitive  and 
to  be  kept  aware  of  technological  advances 
in  their  field. 

Available  Assistance:  Counseling,  training, 
and  information  on  selected  advances  In 
technology  In  various  fields. 

Washington  Contact:  Washington  office  Is 
administrative.  Potential  beneficiaries  should 
contact  the  Regional  Office  serving  the  area 
in  which  they  are  located. 

Local  Contact:  Delaware  residents  should 
contact:  Small  BuBlneas  Administration  Of- 
fice. Dover,  Delaware.  Dial  302-654-6131  for 
Wilmington  FTS  Operator.  Give  Agency  ID 
Number  and  ask  her  to  ring  734-5711  (for 
Government  callers) .  Other  callers:  dial  734- 
5711.  The  address:  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration Office,  21  The  Green,  Dover.  Delaware 
19901  (For  general  information  or  referral  to 
specialists.) 

Related  Programs:  Technology  utilization 
or  transfer  programs  of  other  agencies,  prin- 
cipally NASA,  AEC,  DOD.  and  the  State  Tech- 
nical Services  Program.  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

NO.     30.23 — PRIME     CONTRACTS     ASSISTANCE 

Authorizing  Statute:  Small  Business  Act, 
as  amended.  Sections  2,  8.  and  15. 

i4dniintstrator.-  Office  of  Procurement  As- 
sistance. 

Nature  of  Program:  To  aid,  counsel,  assist 
and  protect  the  interest  of  small  business 
concerns  to  insure  that  a  fair  proportion  of 
the  Government's  total  purchases  are  placed 
with  small  business  firms  (through  joint, 
total  and  partial  small  business  set-asides 
and  comprehensive  survey  of  agencies'  uni- 
lateral small  business  set-aside  program). 

Eligibility:  Small  business  firms. 

Available  Assistance:  Counseling,  and  pro- 
curement and  technical  assistance. 

Use  Restrictions:  Not  available. 

Appropriations  Sought:  Not  available. 

Past  Appropriations:  Not  available. 

ObJigrotton.'i  Incurred:  Not  available. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  For  procurement 
assistance,  applicant  must  be  a  small  busi- 
ness firm. 

Washington  Contact:  Washington  Office  is 
administrative  and  policy  making.  Func- 
tional operations  handled  by  area,  regional 
and  branch  offices. 

Local  Contact:  Delaware — Small  Business 
Administration  Office,  21  The  Green.  Dover. 
Delaware  19901.  FTS  System— 302,  654-6131 
and  ask  operator  for  734-5711.  SBA.  Other 
callers:  734-5711. 

Application  Deadlines:  None  for  counsel- 
ing. Protest  of  size  firms  on  set-aside  pro- 
curements for  small  business — 5  days  after 
bid  opening. 

Related  Programs:  Unilateral  small  busi- 
ness set-aside  programs  of  all  Government 
agencies. 

NO.    30.24 — PROPERTY    SALES   AND    MATERIAL 
SHORTAGES 

Authorizing  Statute:  Small  Business  Act — 
Sec.  2.  Sec.  8,  Sec.  15. 

Administrator:  Offioe  of  Procurement  As- 
sistance. 

Nature  of  Program:  To  assure  small  busi- 
ness concerns  a  fair  share  of  timber  sold  by 
the  Government,  critical  materials  sold  from 
the  stockpile,  and  inform  prospective  buyers 
of  the  time  and  place  where  surplus  property 
they  want  will  be  sold  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Eligibility:  Small  concerns  meeting  size 
definition  proclaimed  by  SBA. 

Available  Assistance:  Counseling:  techni- 
cal assistance  and  preferential  treatment  in 
purchasing  Federal  property  such  as  timber, 
critical  materials,  and  surplus  property. 

Use  Restrictions:  Not  available. 

Appropriations  Sought:  Not  available. 

Past  Appropriations:  Not  available. 

Obligations  Incurred:  Not  available. 


Assistance  Prerequisites:  Must  meet  size 
eligibility  to  qualify. 

Washington  Contact:  Washington  Office  is 
administrative.  Potential  beneficiaries  should 
contact  the  Regional  Office  serving  the  Area 
in  which  they  are  l(x:ated.  Most  specific  as- 
sistance is  provided  by  specialists  reporting 
to  Area.  Offices. 

Local  Contact:  For  the  Delaware  SBA  Of- 
fice, residents  should  contact:  Small  Business 
Administration.  Dover,  Delaware.  Dial  302- 
654-6131  for  the  Wilmington  FTS  operator. 
Olve  agency  identification  number  and  ask 
her  to  ring  734-5711  (for  Government  call- 
ers). Other  callers:  Dial  734-5711.  The  ad- 
dress: Small  Business  Administration  Office, 
21  the  Green.  Dover.  Delaware  19901. 

Related  Programs:  Disposal  programs  by 
GSA  and  DOD  In  the  case  of  timber-  sales 
offices  of  Forest  Service,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Bureau  of  Land  Management,  De- 
partment of  Interior,  and  Posts,  Camps,  and 
Stations  under  DOD  supervision. 

NO.   30.28 CERTIFICATE  OF  COMPETENCY 

PROGRAM 

Authorizing  Statute:  Small  Business  Act. 
as  amended.  Section  8(b)  (7)  (PL.  536— 85th 
Congress.  2nd  Session). 

Administrator:  Associate  Administrator, 
Procurement  and  Management  Assistance — 
Irving  Maness. 

Office  of  Procurement  Assistance — P.  H. 
Pierce.   Director. 

Industrial  Support  Servicies  Division — E.  W. 
Reisner.  Chief. 

Nature  of  Program:  A  certificate  of  com- 
petency (COC)  is  a  written  instrument  is- 
sued by  the  Small  Business  Administration 
addressed  to  a  Government  contracting  officer 
certifying  that  the  small  business  named 
therein  has  the  capacity  and  credit  to  per- 
form a  specific  Government  procurement  or 
sale  contract.  The  COC  program  is,  in  effect, 
an  appeals  procedure  whereby  a  small  busi- 
ness concern  whose  bid  or  proposal  for  a 
contract  for  a  procurement  or  a  disposal  of 
property  by  a  Government  agency  is  about 
to  be  rejected  because  the  contracting  offi- 
cer has  determined  that  the  firm  lacks 
capacity  or  credit  or  both,  to  perform  the 
cont.r.ict.  Where  the  rejection  is  solely  for 
reasons  of  capacity  and  or  credit,  the  con- 
tracting officer  will  notify  the  Small  Business 
Administration  that  he  proposes  to  reject  the 
bid  or  jjroposal  and  allow  the  Small  Business 
Administration  the  opportunity  to  issue  or 
decline  to  issue  a  COC. 

The  program  is  optional  to  the  contracting 
officer  for  jirocurements  under  •10.000.  It  is 
mandatory  for  procurements  $10,000  and 
over  unless  the  contracting  officer  certifies 
that  the  award  must  be  made  without  delay. 

Eligibility:  Any  small  business  concern, 
whose  otherwise  acceptable  low  bid  or  pro- 
posal is  about  to  be  rejected  for  lack  of  ca- 
pacity or  credit,  is  eligible  to  apply  for  a 
COC. 

Available  Assistance:  A  thorough  survey  Is 
made  by  the  Small  Business  Administration 
of  the  applicant  for  a  COC.  If  a  certificate 
is  issued  in  behalf  of  the  applicant,  the  con- 
tracting officer  is  required  to  accept  the  Small 
Business  Administration's  findings  as  con- 
clusive as  to  capacity  and  credit  and  an 
award  should  follow.  After  award,  the  Small 
Business  Administration  will  follow  up  and 
evaluate  the  applicant's  progress  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  contract  at  least  monthly, 
offering  all  reasonable  assistance  as  may  be 
I>o6slble  to  assure  performance  of  the  con- 
tract. 

If  a  certificate  is  declined,  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  will  discuss  the  defi- 
ciencies with  the  applicant  at  his  request  and 
offer  assistance  in  strengthening  his  position 
for  future  procurements. 

Use  Restrictions:  Not  available. 

Appropriations  Sought:  Not  available. 

Past  Appropriations:  Not  available. 

Obltsrations  Incurred:  Not  available. 

Average  Assistance:  Not  available. 


Assistance  prerequisites:  Applicant  con- 
cern must  make  a  detailed  showing  of  ade- 
quate capacity  and  credit  to  perform  the 
contract  in  question  before  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  will  issue  a  COC  in  ita 
behalf. 

Washington  contact:  Washington  office  is 
administrative.  The  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration field  office  contacts  the  small  firm 
when  COC  action  is  appropriate. 

Local  contact:  For  special  information  for 
Delaware,  contact  as  follows:  Middle  Atlantic 
Area:  Edward  N.  Rosa.  Area  Administrator. 
1  Decker  Square,  East  Lobby.  Bala  Cynwyd. 
Pennsylvania  19004. 

Application  deadlines:  Generally  five  days 
after  the  Small  Business  Administration 
notifies  applicant.  Deadline  date  is  stated  in 
letter  forwarding  application  forms. 

i4pproi>ar  disapprot^al  time:  The  Small 
Business  Administration  Is  allowed  15  work- 
ing days  from  date  of  referral  by  the  con- 
tracting officer  to  receive  the  application  for 
a  COC.  conduct  a  plant  survey,  make  its 
evaluation,  and  notify  the  procuring  agency 
of  its  intended  action. 

Rcu:orking  time:  Estimated  30  days. 

Related  programs:  None. 

NO.     :)0. 26— SMALL    BUSINESS    SUBCONTRACTING 
PROGRAM 

Authorizing  Statute:  Small  Business  Act. 
as  amended.  Sections  2  and  8. 

>ldrnjnt.<!trafor.-  Office  of  Procurement 
Assistance. 

Nature  of  Program:  To  maximize  the  par- 
ticipation of  small  firms  in  subcontracts  re- 
sulting from  Government  prime  contracts. 

Eligibility:  Small  firms  capable  of  supply- 
ing end  products,  components  or  services  re- 
quired in  fulfilling  Government  require- 
ments 

Available  Assistance :  Counseling,  some  pro- 
curement and  technical  assistance. 

Use  Restrictions:  Not  available. 

Appropriations  Sought:  Not  available. 

Past   Appropriations:    Not   available. 

Obligations  Incurred:  Not  available. 

Washington  Contact:  Washington  office  Is 
administrative.  Potential  beneficiaries  should 
contact  the  Regional  Office  serving  the  area  in 
which  they  are  located. 

Local  Contact:  In  Delaware,  residents 
should  contact:  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion Office.  21  the  Green.  Dover,  Delaware 
19901.  Phone:  Area  Code  302-734-5711. 

Related  Programs:  The  small  business  pro- 
grams of  all  procurement  offices,  but  primarily 
DOD  and   NASA. 

NO.    30  27 SMALL   BUSINESS   ACT.   SECTION    8(a) 

IMPLEMENTATION.  TO  HELP  REDUCE  THE  NUM- 
BER   OF    HARD-CORE    UNEMPLOYED 

Authorizing  Statute:  Small  Business  Act, 
as  amended.  Section  8. 

Adminuitrator :  Office  of  Procurement  As- 
sistance. 

Nature  of  Program:  To  assist  In  the  estab- 
lishment and 'or  growth  of  small  business 
firms  utilizing  minority  entrepreneurshlp, 
management  and  labor  by  providing  the  op- 
l>ortunity  to  fulfill  Government  requirements 
through  subcontracts  from  SBA. 

Eligibility:  Small  business  firms  contain- 
ing substantial  ownership  by  minority  in- 
dividuals or  groups  utilizing  minority  man- 
agement and  labor. 

Available  Assistance:  Contracts  for  the 
manufacture  and  production  of  items  re- 
quired primarily  by  DOD.  NASA,  and  GSA. 

Use  Restrictions:  Not  available. 

Appropriations  Sought:  Not  available. 

Past  Appropriations:  Not  available. 

Obligations  Incurred:  Not  available. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Must  be  for  es- 
tablishment and  or  growth  of  small  busi- 
nesses containing  substantial  minority  own- 
ership, management  and  labor. 

Washington  Contact:  Office  of  Procure- 
ment Assistance,  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion,  1441   L  Street,  NW.,   Washington,  D.C. 
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aOtlO.  Attention:  Mr.  L.  S   Cole,  Deputy  Di- 
rector. Telephone:   309-383-1243. 

Local  Contact:  Delaware — Small  Biulneea 
Admlnlatratlon  Ofllce.  21  The  Oreen,  Dover, 
Delaware  19901.  PTS  System— 303-«54-«131 
and  ask  for  734-5711.  SBA.  Other  callers: 
734-6711.  (For  general  infonnatlon  and  re- 
ferral to  speclallsta.) 

Related  Programt:  All  Government  pro- 
curement activities. 

NO.     30. as SMALL    BUSINESS    OEFKNSK    PSODUC- 

•nOK  AND  RKSEABCH  AND  DEVILOPMBNT  POOL- 
INS 

Authorizing  Statute:  Small  Business  Act. 
as  amended.  Sections  9  and  11. 

AdminiatratoT :  Office  of  Procurement  As- 
sistance. 

Nature  of  Program:  Small  BuHness  De- 
fense Production  Pool — to  obtain  defense 
contracts  as  a  group.  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Pool — to  carry  on  activities  related  to 
research  and  development.  For  example:  (1) 
undertaking  and  utilizing  applied  research, 
and  (2)  constrxictlng.  acquiring  or  estab- 
lishing laboratories  and  other  facilities  for 
the  conduct  of  research. 

Eligibility:  Business  concerns  that  are 
small  by  SBA  definition. 

Available  Assistance:  Guidance  and  advice 
in  forming  a  small  business  pool.  After  ap- 
proval, pool  becomes  eligible  for  all  SBA  pro- 
grams of  assistance. 

Use  Restrictions:  Not  available. 

Appropriations  Sought:    Not  available. 

Past  Appropriations:  Not  available. 

Obligations  Incurred:  Not  available. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  The  conditions 
set  forth  on  pages  13  and  13  of  the  enclosed 
booklet.   "Small   Business   Pooling." 

Washington  Contact:  Washington  Office  of 
Procurement  Assistance  administers  the 
program.  Potential  applicants  should  contact 
the  regional  office  serving  the  geographic  area 
In  which  they  are  located. 

Local  Contact:  In  Delaware  contact:  Small 
Business  .Administration  Office.  21  the  Green. 
Dover.  Delaware  19901.  PTS  System— 302. 
6S4-6131  and  ask  operator  for  734-5711.  SBA. 
Other  Callers:  734-5711.  (For  general  In- 
formation and  referral  to  specialists.) 

Approval  Disapproval  Time:  6  months  to 
1  year. 

Related  Programs:  The  small  business  pro- 
gmas  of  all  Federal  procurement  offices:  (1) 
SBA  Procxirement  Assistance  Programs:  (2) 
SBA  Loan  Programs:  ( 3 )  SBA  R&D  Assistance 
Programs. 

NO.     30.29 KCSKAKCH     PKOJECTS    L'NDEX 

CONT*ACr 

Authorizing  Statute:  Small  Business  Act. 
Public  Law  536.  85th  Congress.  2nd  Session. 
as  amended — e9th  Congress.  Section  7(d). 

Administrator:  Dr.  Wilfred  J.  Garvin.  As- 
sistant Administrator  for  Planning,  Research 
and  Analysis.  Small  Business  Administration. 
1441  L  Street.  N.W..  Room  500.  Washington. 
D.C.  20416. 

Sature  of  Program:  Provides  funds  for  re- 
search by  private  concerns  i  mostly  universi- 
ties) to  Investigate  and  recommend  improve- 
ments In  the  economic  environment  and 
problems  of  the  small  business  community. 

Elig\bility:  Universities,  consulting  flrms, 
research  organizations  Inside  and  outside  the 
Government. 

Available  Assistance:  Funds  for  economic 
research. 

Funding  Use  Restrictions:  Contracted  re- 
search studies. 
%     Appropriations    Sought:    $150,000    for    FY 
1969. 

Past  Appropriations:  $125,000  for  FT  1968: 
$108,199  in  FY  1967;  none  in  FY  1966. 

Obligations  Incurred:  $125,000  proposed 
obligations  for  FY  1968  as  of  4,  12  68:  $108.- 
199  In  FY  1967;   none  In  FY  1966. 

Average  Assistance:  In  FY  1967  the  aver- 
age research  contract  size  was  about  $13,525. 

AssittaJice  Prerequiaites:  The  researcli  con- 


tractor must  apply  for  addition  to  bidders 
lUt. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Research  study 
report  Is  required  and  payment  Is  made  If 
report  is  acceptable  to  the  Administrator. 

Washington  Contact:  Mr.  Harold  A.  Allen. 
Office  of  Administrative  Services.  SBA.  Room 
200,  Washington.  DC.  20416,  Phone:  202- 
382-5333. 

Local  Contact:  None. 

Application  Deadlines:  None. 

Related  Programs:  None  by  SBA.  research 
contracts  by  almost  every  Government 
agency. 

SMrrHSONiAN  iNsrmjTioN   (No.  31) 
NO.    31.1 — visrriNo    rkskakch    associateship 

AND    ASSISTANTSHIP    PBOGRAMS 

Authorising  Statute:  20  U.S.C.  section  41 
et  seq. 

Administrator:  Philip  C.  Ritterbush,  Di- 
rector. Office  of  Academic  Programs.  Smith- 
sonian Institution.  Washington,  DC.  Tele- 
phone: 381-5071. 

Nature  of  Program:  To  provide  students 
and  scholars  In  scientific  and  humanistic 
disciplines  with  an  opportunity  to  conduct 
research  in  collaboration  with  staff  members 
and  utilizing  the  Institution's  facilities. 

Eli0bility:  Qualified  students  and  schol- 
ars— citizenship  unrestricted. 

Available  Assistance :  Stipends  plus  allow- 
ance for  research  expenses  and.  In  certain 
cases,  travel  outside  the  U.S. 

Use  Restrictions:  Everything  that  is  di- 
rectly related  to  research  undertaken. 

Appropriations  Sought:  Unknown  at  pres- 
ent. 

Pajt  i4pproprtattoTU.-  FY  1969.  $339,700; 
$1,075,139  total  for  FY  1968.  1967,  1966  (pub- 
lic and  private  funds  combined). 

Obligations  Incurred:  Same  as  above. 

Average  Assistance:  $13,000  per  year  for 
Postdoctoral:  $3,000  per  year  for  Ph.D.  can- 
didates; $60  per  week  for  undergraduates. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  In  all  competi- 
tive programs,  research  projects  must  be  ap- 
proved In  advance  by  staff  members  and  by 
a  Selection  Committee. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Resulting  publi- 
cations and  or  reports  must  be  submitted. 

Washington  Contact:  See  Administrator. 

Application  Deadlines:  January  or  Febru- 
ary each  year.  Actual  dates  differ. 

Approval/ Disapproval  Time:  Announce- 
ments are  generally  made  1  month  after 
program  deadlines. 

Reioorking  Time:  1  or  3  days. 

Related  Programs:  None.  This  Office  ad- 
ministers these  progranu  for  the  entire 
Institution. 

NO.       31.2 — SMITHSONIAN       rOSEIGN      CTTaSENCT 
PmOCRAM 

Authorizing  Statute:  Public  Law  480;  as 
amended;  annual  appropriations  of  foreign 
"excess"  currencies,  the  program  currently 
operated  under  sec.  104(b)  (3),  PL.  480. 

Administrator:  The  program  staff  of  the 
Foreign  Currency  Program  In  the  Smithso- 
nian's Office  of  International  Activities. 

Nature  of  Program:  The  program  alms  to 
utilize  U.S.  held  "excess  currencies"  abroad 
to  sponsor  research  which  falls  within  the 
fields  of  Smithsonian  interest  and  compe- 
tence, primarily  anthropology  and  systematic 
and  environmental  biology. 

Eligibility:  American  Institutions  of  high- 
er learning  (universities,  colleges,  museums, 
and  research  Institutes  Incorporated  In  one 
of  the50SUtes). 

Available  Assistance:  Research  grants  in 
"excess"  foreign  currencies  only:  no  dollar 
funds  are  available  from  this  program. 

Use  Restrictions:  Legitimate  costs  of  re- 
search which  can  be  met  with  foreign  cur- 
rencies expended  In  the  country  where  the 
research  is  being  carried  out.  Funds  can  b« 
used  for  such  things  as:  International  travel 
of  project  personnel,  domestic  transporta- 
tion within  the  country  where  the  research 


Is  being  carried  out.  salaries  of  project  per- 
sonnel, food,  lodging,  temporary  field  shel- 
ters (but  not  permanent  structures),  and 
scientific  Instruments  or  equipment. 

Appropriations  Sought:  $6,000,000  in  "ex- 
cess" foreign  currencies. 

Past  Appropriations:  $3,316,000  In  "excess" 
foreign  currencies  In  Fiscal  Years  1967 
and  1968;  $1,300,000  In  Fiscal  Year  1966. 

Obligations  Incurred:  All  funds  appro- 
priated to  date  have  either  been  obligated  or 
"committed"  to  approved  research  projects 
awaiting  obligation;  the  program  is  currently 
considering  research  proposals  subject  to 
available  funds  In  future  years. 

Average  Assistance:  $36,000  to  $40,000  In 
"excess"  foreign  currencies. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Research  grants 
are  awarded  on  the  basis  of  the  scientific 
excellence  of  the  proposal,  as  determined  by 
revlew  panels  of  qualified  scientists  whlrh 
the  Smithsonian  has  constituted  to  review 
proposals. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Interim  and  fi- 
nal financial  reports  on  the  use  of  the  funds 
are  required,  as  well  as  substantive  reports 
on  the  results  of  the  research;  the  program 
alms  to  sponsor  research  the  results  of  which 
will  be  published  for  the  scientific  com- 
munity In  appropriate  scientific  and  profes- 
sional Journals. 

Washington  Confoct.-  Mr.  Kennedy  n 
Schmertz.  Program  Director.  Smithsonian 
Foreign  Currency  Program,  Office  of  Inter- 
national Activities,  Washington,  D.C.  (tele- 
phone 381-6091 ) . 

Local  Contact:  None. 

Application  Deadlines:  March  I  and  Oc- 
tober 1  of  each  year. 

i4pprot;aI/Z>tsapprovaI  Time:  2  months. 

Retvorking  Time:  2  to  3  weeks. 

Related  Programs:  Related  programs  (dol- 
lar funding)  are  the  Environmental  and 
Systematic  Biology  Section  and  the  Anthro- 
p>alogy  Program  administered  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation. 

Tennessee  Vallet  Aothobitt  (No.  33) 

NO.      32.1 ADJUSTMENT     TO     LOCAL     FLOOD 

HAZARDS TENNESSEE  RIVER  BASIN 

Authorising  Statute:  TVA  Act,  as  amended. 
48  Stat  58:  16  U.S.C.  sec.  831.  et  seq. 

Administrator:  Mr.  Reed  A.  Elliot.  Director 
Of  Water  Control  Planning.  Tennesee  Valley 
Authority.  KnoxvlUe.  Tennessee  37902. 

Nature  of  Program:  Provision  of  informa- 
tion to  local  communities  or  local  flood  pre- 
vention activities;  assistance  In  planning  and 
constructing  small  flood  control  dams  or 
channel  Improvements. 

Eligibility:  Local  communities  within  Ten- 
nessee River  drainage  basin,  acting  throu!;h 
local  governmental  officials  or  planning  agen- 
cies. 

Available  Assistance:  Technical  inform.i- 
tton  on  hydrology  and  flood  situation;  tech- 
nical assistance  in  planning  or  construct- 
ing dams  and  channel  Improvements;  per- 
formance of  planning,  design,  and  construc- 
tion of  control  works  by  TVA  In  particular 
situations  with  cost  sbiaring  under  appro- 
priate arrangements. 

Funding  Use  Restrictions:  TVA  does  not  of- 
fer direct  financial  grants  or  loans  or  provule 
funds  on  a  matching  basis  for  this  program 

i4pproprtattona  Sought:  TVA  operates  un- 
der a  lump  sum  appropriation.  The  fiscal 
year  1969  estimate  for  this  activity  Included 
In  the  total  TVA  appropriation  request  is 
$414,000  for  the  total  program  as  described, 
none  of  which  Is  specified  for  direct  financial 
assistance. 

Post  Appropriations:  TVA  operates  under 
a  lump  sum  appropriation.  The  following  es- 
timates for  this  activity  were  Included  In  the 
total  TVA  appropriation  requests  for  the 
years  identified:  FY  1969.  $398,000;  FY  1967. 
$231,000;  FY  1966.  $223,000.  These  estimates 
are  for  the  total  program  as  described,  no 
part  of  which  U  specified  for  direct  financial 
assistance. 
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Obligations  Inourred:  FY  1968  estimate, 
$399,000;  FY  1967,  $354,216;  FT  1966,  $293,- 
478. 

Average  Assistance:  TVA  does  not  offer  di- 
rect financial  grants  or  loans. 

H'ashin<7ton  Contact:  None. 

Local  Contact:  None. 

NO.    32.3 AGRICOLTURAL    AND    CHEMICAL 

DEVELOPMENT 

Authorizing  Statute:  TVA  Act.  as  amend- 
ed, 48  Stat.  58;  16  U.S.C.  sec.  831,  et  seq. 

Administrator:  Dr.  Lewis  B.  Nelson.  Man- 
ager of  Agricultural  and  Chemical  Develop- 
ment. Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  Muscle 
Shoals,  Alabama  35660. 

Nature  of  Program:  Research  for  and  de- 
\elopment  of  Improved  fertilizers  and  proc- 
esses; tests  and  demonstrations  of  fertilizer 
use;  development,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  national  lat>oratory  for  fertilizer 
development  and  research  In  chemistry  and 
chemical  engineering;  evaluation  and  Intro- 
iluctlon  of  new  fertilizers  and  fertilizer  prac- 
tices; Improvement  of  regional  watershed- 
streamflow  relationships;  promotion  of  re- 
gional agricultural  development;  promotion 
of  adoption  of  new  fertilizer  manufacturing 
processes  by  Industry. 

Eligibility:  For  scientific  and  technical 
findings — the  fertilizer  Industry,  on  a  roy- 
alty-free, nonexclusive  basis.  Agronomic  re- 
search— selected  land-grant  colleges  and 
universities  throughout  the  nation,  on  the 
basis  of  professional  competence.  Fertilizer 
materials — agricultural  extension  services 
and  fertilizer  manufacturers,  mixes,  and 
distributors,  on  basis  of  contracts.  Regional 
agricultural  development  and  soil-water  re- 
hitlonshlp  study — agencies  and  Individuals 
in  the  Tennessee  River  drainage  basin,  in- 
cluding parts  of  Alabama,  Georgia,  Kentucky, 
Mississippi,  North  Carolina.  Tennessee,  and 
Virginia. 

Available  Assistance:  Technical  Informa- 
tion and  assistance,  patents,  and  fertilizer 
materials  for  research,  demonstrations,  and 
Introductions  through  educational  pro- 
grams. 

Funding  Use  Restriations:  TVA  does  not 
offer  direct  financial  grants  or  loans  or  pro- 
vide funds  on  a  matching  basis  for  this 
program. 

Appropriations  Sought:  TVA  operates  un- 
der a  lump  sum  appropriation.  The  fiscal 
year  1969  appropriation  financed  estimate 
for  this  activity  Included  In  the  total  TVA 
appropriation  request  Is  $9,120,000  for  the 
total  program  as  described,  none  of  which 
Is  specified  for  direct  financial  assistance. 
In  addition,  $22,941,000  from  corporate  pro- 
ceeds will  be  used. 

Past  Appropriations:  TVA  operated  under 
a  lump  sum  appropriation.  The  following 
estimates  for  this  activity  were  Included  in 
the  total  appropriation  request  for  the  years 
Identified.  Amounts  to  be  spent  from  cor- 
porate proceeds  are  also  shown. 

Financed 
Appropriation  from 

financed  corporate 

proceeds 


Fiscal  year  1968  $8,303,000       J21. 748,000 

Fiscal  year  1«7       -        7.592,000  19,918.000 

Fiscal  year  1966      7,452,000         18,549,000 


Washington  Contact:  None. 
Local  Contact:  None. 

NO.    32.3 ELECTRICrrY    SUPPLY    AND   UTILIZA- 
TION  TENNESSEE  VALLEY  REGION 

Authorizing  Statute:  TVA  Act,  as  amended, 
48  Stat.  58;  16  UJS.C.  sec.  831,  et  seq. 

Administrator:  Mr.  G.  O.  Wessanauer.  Man- 
ager of  Power,  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
Chattanooga,  Tennessee  37401. 

Nature  of  Program:  Supply  of  electric 
power  at  wholesale  to  local  distribution  sys- 
tems for  resale  and  direct  supply  to  certain 
Federal  Installations  and  to  major  Industry 
users. 

Eligibility:  Municipal,  cooperative,  and  pri- 
vate electricity  distribution  systems;  private 
firms;  and  other  Federal  agencies  within  the 
TVA  power  service  area,  comprising  some 
80  000  square  miles  within  parts  of  Alabama. 
Georgia.  Kentucky.  Mississippi,  North  Caro- 
lina. Tennessee,  and  Virginia,  according  to 
the  terms  of  Individual  contracts. 

Available  Assistance:  Supply  of  electric 
power;  technical  Information  and  assistance. 

Funding  Use  Restrictions:  TVA  does  not 
offer  direct  financial  grants  or  loans  or  pro- 
vide funds  on  a  matching  basis  for  this  pro- 
gram. 

Appropriations  Sought:  This  program  Is 
financed  entirely  from  corporate  Income.  The 
fiscal  year  1969  estimate  of  $267,303,000  Is  for 
the  total  program  as  described,  none  of  which 
is  for  direct  financial  assistance. 

Past  Appropriations:  Estimated  use  of  cor- 
porate income  for  this  program  was  included 
in  TVA  budgets  as  follows:  FY  1968  $250.- 
767,000;  FY  1967,  $223,686,000;  FY  1966,  $202.- 
782.000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  FY  1968  estimate, 
$255,675,000;  FY  1967  actual,  $244,972,238; 
FY  1966  actual.  $216,401,827. 

Average  Assistance:  TVA  does  not  offer  di- 
rect financial  grants  or  loans. 
IVas/iinjrton  Contact:  None. 
Local  Contact:  None. 


OBLIGATIONS  INCURRED 


I  Appropriation 
financed 


Financed 

from 
corporate 
proceeds 


Fiscal  year  1968  estimate $8,565,000  $22,380,000 

Fiscal  year  1%7  actual 8,018,193  20.050.584 

Fiscal  year  1966  actual 7.319,217  20,293,504 

Average   Assistance:   TVA   does  not    offer 
direct  financial  grants  or  loans. 
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NO.    32.4 FORESTRY.    FISH.    AND    WILDLIFE 

TENNESSEE   RIVER    BASIN 

Authorizing  Statute:  TVA  Act.  as  amended, 
48  Stat.  58;  16  U.S.C.  sec.  831,  et  seq. 

Administrator:  Mr.  Kenneth  J.  Selgworth, 
Director  of  Forestry  Development,  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  Norris,  Tennessee  37828. 

Nature  of  Program:  Protection,  develop- 
ment, and  utilization  of  the  forest,  fish,  and 
wildlife  resources  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
region  in  cooperation  with  Federal  and  state 
agencies,  private  Industry,  and  forest  land- 
owners, including  appropriate  research  pro- 
grams. 

Eligibility:  Landowners,  sawmill  operators, 
wood-using  industries,  public  agencies,  and 
Individuals  interested  in  the  forest  resources 
of  the  Tennessee  River  drainage  basin,  com- 
prising parts  of  Alabama.  Georgia.  Kentucky, 
Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and 
Virginia;  public  agencies,  conservation 
groups,  private  flrms,  and  Individuals  inter- 
ested in  the  fish  and  wildlife  resources  of 
TVA  reservoirs  and  lands. 

Available  Assistance:  Technical  Informa- 
tion and  assistance. 

Funding  Use  Restrictions:  TVA  does  not 
offer  direct  financial  grants  or  loans  or  pro- 
vide funds  on  a  matching  basis  for  this  pro- 
gram. 

Appropriations  Sought:  TVA  operated  un- 
der a  lump  sum  appropriation.  The  fiscal  year 
1969  estimate  for  this  activity  Included  in 
the  total  TVA  appropriation  request  is  $1,- 
400  000  lor  the  total  program  as  described, 
noiie  of  which  is  specified  for  direct  finan- 
cial assistance. 

Past  Appropriations:  TVA  operates  under 
a  lump  sum  appropriation.  The  following  es- 
timates for  this  activity  were  included  In  the 
total  TVA  requests  for  the  years  Identified: 
FY  1963,  $1,438,000;  FY  1967.  $1,427,000;  FY 
1966,  $1,445,000.  These  estimates  are  fM-  the 
total  program  as  described,  no  part  of  which 
Is  specified  for  direct  financial  assistance. 


Obligations  Incurred:  FY  1968  estimate, 
$1,380,000;  FY  1967  actual.  $1,260,267;  FY 
1966  actual.  $1,294,052. 

Average  Assistance:  TVA  does  not  offer  di- 
rect financial  grants  or  loans. 

Washington  Contact:  None. 

Local  Contact:  None. 

NO.  3  2.5— INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT TENNES- 
SEE VALLEY  REGION  (RELATED  TO  ELECTRICITY 
SUPPLY  AND  UTILIZATION) 

(Related  to  electricity  supply  and  utilization) 

Authorizing  Statute:  TVA  Act.  as  amend- 
ed, 48  Stat.  58;   16  US.C.  sec.  831.  ct  seq. 

Administrator:  Mr.  G.  O.  Wessenauer.  Man- 
ager of  Power.  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
Chattanooga.  Tennessee  37401. 

Nature  of  Program:  Encouragement  of  re- 
gional industrial  growth  through  belter 
utilization  of  electricity  as  one  of  the  related 
regional  resources. 

Eligibility:  Any  public  or  quasi-public 
agency,  private  industrial  developer,  business 
firm,  or  Individual  interested  in  industrial 
opportunities  or  problems  within  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  power  ser\'lce  area  covering  80,- 
000  square  miles  in  parts  of  Alabama,  Geor- 
gia, Kentucky.  Mississippi,  North  Carolina. 
Tennessee,  and  Virginia. 

Available  Assistance:  Information  and 
technical  assistance  on  power  resources, 
plant  site  location,  and  the  like. 

Funding  Use  Restrictions:  TVA  does  not 
offer  direct  financial  grants  or  loans  or  pro- 
vide funds  on  a  matching  basis  for  this 
program. 

Appropriations  Sought:  This  activity  is  In- 
cluded under  "Electricity  Supply  and  Utili- 
zation— Tennessee  Valley  Region,"  q.v.,  and 
the  funding  is  described  there. 

NO.    32.6 — INDUSTRIAL    DEVELOPMENT TENNES- 
SEE VALLEY  REGION    (RELATED  TO  FORESTRY) 

Authorizing  Statute:  TVA  Act,  as  amended, 
48  Stat.  58;    16  U.S.C.  sec.  831,  et  seq. 

Administrator:  Mr.  Kenneth  J.  Seigworth. 
Director  of  Forestry  Development.  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority.  Norris.  Tennessee  37828. 

Nature  of  Program:  Encouragement  of  re- 
gional Industrial  development  through  better 
utilization  of  the  forest  resource  as  one  of  the 
related  regional  resources. 

Eligibility:  Any  public  or  quasi-public 
agency,  private  industrial  developer,  business 
firm,  landowner,  or  individual  Interested  in 
forest  resources  and  their  utilization  in  the 
Tennessee  Valley  region,  generally  defined 
as  the  drainage  basin  of  the  Tennessee  River 
and  its  tributaries  and  including  parts  of 
Alabama,  Georgia.  Kentucky.  Mississippi. 
North  Carolina.  Tennessee  and  Virginia. 

Available  Assistance:  Technical  informa- 
tion and  assistance  relating  to  regional  for- 
est resources  and  their  utilization. 

Funding  Use  Restrictions:  TVA  does  not 
offer  direct  financial  grants  or  loans  or  pro- 
vide funds  on  a  matching  basis  for  this  pro- 
gram. 

Appropriations:  This  activity  is  Included 
under  "Forestry,  Fish,  and  Wildlife— Ten- 
nessee River  Basin,"  q.v.,  and  the  funding  Is 
described  there. 


NO.    32.7 LAND    BETWEEN    TIIE    LAKES 

Authorizing  Statute:  TVA  Act.  as  amended. 
48  Stat.  58;    16  U.S.C.  sec.  831.  et  seq. 

Administrator:  Mr.  Robert  M.  Howes.  Di- 
rector Land  Between  the  Lakes.  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority.  P.O.  Box  27.  Golden  Pond. 
Kentucky  42231. 

Nature  of  Program:  A  demonstraUon  in 
outdoor  public  recreation  and  conservation 
education  In  a  170.000-acre  area  In  western 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

Appropriations  Sought:  TVA  operates 
under  a  lump  sum  appropriation.  The  fiscal 
year  1969  estimate  for  operating  expenses  of 
this  demonstration  project  Included  in  the 
total  TVA  request  is  $1,175,000. 

Past  Appropriations:  TVA  operates  under 
a  lump  sum  appropriation.  The  following 
estimates  of  operating  expenses  for  this  dem- 
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onatratlon  project  were  included  In  the  total 
TVA  requeeta  tor  the  years  specified :  FY 
1968.  tl. 013.000.  FT  19«7.  »784.000;  FY  196«. 
•618.000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  FY  1968  estimate, 
$950,000:  FY  1967.  $744,610.  actual;  FY  1966. 
$420,625.  actual 

Washington  Contact:  None 

Local  Contact:  None. 

NO     32. • LOCAL    PLANNING    ASSlaTANCS 

TSNKCSSEE    VALLXT    KeCION 

Authorizing  Statute:  TVA  Act.  aa  amended. 
48  Stat  58:  16  U  S.C  sec  831.  et  seq. 

Administrator:  Mr  Peter  Stern.  Director 
of  Regional  Studies.  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority. KnoxvlUe.  Tennessee  37903 

Nature  of  Program:  Assembly  and  analysis 
of  community  data  and  assistance  to  cities, 
towns,  and  counties  In  preparing  sound  de- 
velopment plans  in  order  to  relate  TVA  proj- 
ects and  programs  to  local  planning  efforts  in 
cooperation  with  state  planning  agencies. 

EUgtbility  Communities  within  the  Ten- 
nessee River  basin  or  the  TVA  power  service 
area,  a  combined  region  covering  80.000 
square  miles  In  parts  of  Alabama.  Oeorgla. 
Kentucky.  Mississippi.  North  Carolina.  Ten- 
nessee, and  Virginia 

Available  Assistance:  Information,  profes- 
sional consultation,  and  technical  assistance. 
In  cooperation  with  state  planning  agencies. 

Fundinji  Use  Restrictions:  TVA  does  not 
offer  direct  financial  granu  or  loans  or  pro- 
vide funds  on  a  matching  basis  for  this  pro- 
gram. 

Appropriations  Sought:  This  activity  is  not 
budgeted  for  separately. 

Washington  Contact:  None 

Local  Contact    None. 

NO.  32  9 MINEXAL  KESOtniCCS  DEVIXOPMENT — 

TSNNBSSKK    VALLXT    EZCION 

Authorizing  Statute:  TVA  Act.  as  amended, 
48  SUt.  58:  16  use   sec  831.  et  seq. 

Administrator  Mr.  Reed  A.  Elliott.  Direc- 
tor of  Water  Control  Planning.  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority.  KnoxvlUe.  Tennessee  37903. 
Nature  of  Program  Collection,  preparation, 
and  collation  of  geologic  and  geophysical  in- 
formation relating  to  mineral  resources  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  region  and  preparation 
of  data  in  response  to  specific  inquiries. 

Eligibility:  Exploration  geologists,  indus- 
trial planners,  individual  businessmen,  land- 
owners, and  state;  county,  and  municipal 
planning  and  development  agencies  inter- 
ested In  mineral  resources  of  the  Tennessee 
River  basin  and  the  TVA  i>ower  service  area, 
a  combined  region  comprising  80.000  square 
miles  in  parts  of  Alabama.  Georgia.  Ken- 
tucky. Mississippi.  North  Carolina,  Tennes- 
see and  Virginia. 

Available  Assistance:  Technical  informa- 
tion available  in  TVA  files. 

Funding  Use  Restrictions:  TVA  does  not 
offer  direct  financial  grants  or  loans  or  pro- 
vide funds  on  a  matching  basis  for  this 
program. 

Appropriations  Sought:  TVA  operates  un- 
der a  lump  sum  appropriation  The  fiscal 
year  1969  estimate  for  this  activity  included 
In  the  total  TVA  appropriation  request  is 
•300.000  for  the  total  program  as  described, 
none  of  which  is  specified  for  direct  financial 
usistance. 

Past  Appropriations:  TVA  operates  under 
a  lump  sum  appropriation.  The  following 
estimates  for  this  activity  were  included  in 
the  total  appropriation  requests  for  the  years 
Identified:  FY  1968,  $175,000:  FY  1967,  $137,- 
000:  FY  1966.  $133,000.  No  part  of  these  total 
program  estimates  is  for  direct  assistance. 
Obligations  Incurred:  FY  1968  estimate. 
•  175,000;  FY  1967  actual,  $139,459:  FY  1966 
actual.  •137,074. 

Average   Assistance:    TVA    does    not   olTer 
direct  financial  grants  or  loans. 
Washington  Contact:  None. 
Local  Contact:  None. 


NO.  St.lO^MXTLTIFU-PTTaPOSC  WATZX  BB- 
SOmcK  DCVKLOPMENT — TENNESSEE  BTVEa 
BASIN  (SVBVETS  AND  STUDIES  POB  BlVXm  DS- 
VELOPMENT) 

Authorizing  Statute:  TVA  Act.  as  amend- 
ed. 48  Stat  58:  16  use.  sec.  891,  et  seq. 

Administrator:  Mr.  Reed  A.  Elliot.  Director 
of  Water  Control  Planning,  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority.  KnoxvlUe.  Tennessee  37903 

Nature  of  Program:  Collection  and  analy- 
sis of  basic  data  In  hydraulics,  hydrology, 
meteorology,  and  related  fields  for  planning 
water  resource  development,  flood  control, 
navigation,  hydroelectric'  power,  and  multi- 
purpose river  system  regulation  within  the 
Tennessee  River  basin 

Eligibility:  Communities  and  residents 
within  the  Tennessee  River  basin,  compris- 
ing 40.000  square  miles  In  parts  of  Alabama. 
Georgia.  Kentucky.  Mississippi.  North  Caro- 
lina, Tennessee,  and  Virginia  are  served  by 
this  program  without  the  necessity  of  mak- 
ing application. 

Available  Assistarice:  Planning,  construc- 
tion, and  operation  of  multipurpose  water 
resource  development  projects,  subject  to 
congressional  appropriations. 

Use  Restrictions  TVA  does  not  offer  direct 
financial  grants  or  loans  or  provide  funds  on 
a  matching  basis  for  this  program. 

Appropriations  Sought:  TVA  operates  un- 
der a  lump  sum  appropriation.  The  fiscal 
year  1969  estimate  for  this  activity  Included 
In  the  total  TVA  appropriation  request  is 
•554.000  for  the  total  program  aa  described, 
none  of  which  Is  specified  for  direct  financial 
assistance. 

Past  Appropriations:  TVA  operates  under  a 
lump  sum  appropriation.  The  following  es- 
timates for  this  activity  were  included  In  the 
total  TVA  appropriation  requests  for  the 
years  identified:  FY  1968.  $611,000:  FY  1967. 
•610.000:  FY  1966.  $565,000 

Obligations  Incurred:  FY  1968  estimate. 
$600,000:  FY  1967.  •567.441:  FY  1966.  $444.- 
786. 

Average  Assistance:  TVA  does  not  offer  di- 
rect financial  grants  or  loana. 

Washington  Contact:  None. 

Local  Contact:  None. 

NO.        32.11  —  NAVIGATION        DEVELOPMENT        AND 

WATEBWAT  TBANSPOBTATION TENNESSEE 

BIVEB    BASIN 

Authorizing  Statute:  TVA  Act.  as  amended, 
48  Stat.  58:   16  use.  sec.  831.  et  seq. 

Administrator:  Mr.  M.  I.  Foster,  Director 
of  Navigation  Development.  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority.  KnoxvlUe,  Tennessee  37902. 

Nature  of  Program:  Development  of  the 
Tennessee  River  for  navigation  as  a  part  of 
full  and  elTectlve  regional  development.  A 
series  of  dama  and  locks  provides  a  commer- 
cially useful  slack-water  channel  from  Knox- 
vlUe. Tennessee,  to  the  Ohio  River,  with  ad- 
ditional navigable  channels  on  the  CUnch 
and  Hiwasaee  rivers,  tributary  streams.  The 
minimum  channel  depth  is  11  feet. 

Eligibility:  Riverfront  communities  in  Ala- 
bama, Kentucky.  Mississippi,  and  Tennes- 
see, and  businessmen,  industries,  commer- 
cial shippers,  barge  operators,  pleasure  boat- 
ers, and  public  and  quasi-public  state  and 
local  agencies  and  organizations. 

Available  Assistance:  Technical  informa- 
tion dealing  with  channel  conditions,  water- 
front industrial  lands,  transportation  rates, 
and  related  matters. 

Funding  Use  Restrictions:  TVA  does  not 
offer  direct  financial  grants  or  loans  or  pro- 
vide funds  on  a  oxatchlng  basis  for  this 
program. 

Appropriations  Sought:  TVA  operates  un- 
der a  lump  sum  appropriation.  The  fiscal 
year  1969  estimate  for  this  activity  included 
in  the  total  TVA  appropriation  request  Is 
•531.000  for  the  total  program  aa  described, 
none  of  which  la  specified  for  direct  financial 
aasistance. 

Past  Appropriations:  TVA  operates  under 


a  lump  sum  appropriation.  The  following 
estimates  for  this  activity  were  included  in 
the  total  TVA  appropriation  requests  for  the 
years  Identified:  FT  1968,  •621,000:  FT  1967 
•478.000:  FY  1966.  due  to  accounting  change 
no  comparable  figure  available. 

These  estimates  are  for  the  total  program 
as  described,  no  part  of  which  is  speclfieu 
for  direct  financial  assistance. 

Obligations  Incurred:  FT  1968.  •514.000: 
FT   1967.  »494.503:   FT  1966.  »478.298. 

Ai^erage  Assistance :  TVA  does  not  offer  di- 
rect financial  grants  or  loans. 

Washington  Contact:  None. 

Local  Contact:  None. 

NO.       32  12 — BECBEATION       DEVELOPMENT-    TEN- 
NESSEE   BIVEB    BASIN 

Authorizing  Statute:  TVA  Act  as  amended 
48  Stat   58:  16  U.SC.  sec.  831.  et  seq. 

Administrator:  Mr.  J.  Porter  Taylor.  Direc- 
tor of  Reser\-olr  Properties,  Tennessee  Vallev 
Authority.  KnoxvlUe.  Tennessee  37902. 

Nature  of  Program:  Promotion  of  expan- 
sion of  recreation  programs  sponsored  by 
state  and  local  public  agencies,  private  rec- 
reation agencies,  and  Individuals  who  have 
the  primary  responsibility  for  development 
and  use  of  TVA  resen-olrs  and  shorelines  fcir 
public  recreation. 

Eligibility:  State,  county,  and  municipal 
governments,  quasi-public  agencies,  private 
organizations,  individuals,  and  business  firnr; 
may  acquire  TVA  reservoir  shoreline  lands 
for  public  or  private  recreational  develop- 
ment in  the  Tennessee  Valley,  comprlslne 
40.000  square  miles  In  parts  of  Alabama. 
Georgia.  Kentucky.  Mississippi,  North  Caro- 
lina, Tennessee  and  Virginia. 

Available  Assistance:  Land  and  land  rights 
and  technical  information. 

Funding  Use  Restrictions:  TVA  does  not 
offer  direct  financial  grants  or  loans  or  pro- 
vide funds  on  a  matching  basis  for  this  pro- 
gram. 

Appropriations  Sought:  TVA  operates  un- 
der a  lump  sum  appropriation.  The  fiscal  year 
1969  estimate  for  this  activity  included  In  the 
total  TVA  appropriation  request  is  $600,000 
for  the  total  program  as  described,  none  of 
which  Is  specified  for  direct  financial  assist- 
ance. 

Past  Appropriations:  This  activity  was  not 
separately  identified  for  budget  purposes  in 
these  years. 

Obligations  Incurred:  FY  1968,  $475,000 
(estimate):  FY  1967,  •402.000  (actual);  FY 
1966.  not  separately  identified. 

Average  Assistance :  TVA  does  not  offer  di- 
rect financial  grants  or  loans. 

Washington  Contact:  None. 

Local  Contact:  None. 

NO.   32.13  —  INDUSTBIAL  DEVELOPMENT TENNES- 
SEE   VALLET    REGION 

Authorizing  Statute:  TVA  Act,  as  amended, 
48  Stat.  58:  16  U.SC.  sec.  831.  et  seq. 

Administrator:  Mr.  M.  I.  Poster,  Director  of 
Navigation  Development,  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  KnoxvlUe,  Tennessee.  37902. 

Nature  of  Program:  Encouragement  of  in- 
dustrial growth  through  better  use  of  all  the 
resources  of  the  region,  including  water  sup- 
ply, waterway  transF>ortatlon,  electricity,  raw 
materials,  labor  supply,  efficient  utilization 
of  potential  plant  sites  and  the  like. 

Eligibility:  Any  public  or  quasi-public 
agency,  private  industrial  developer,  business 
firm,  or  Individual  Interested  In  industrial 
problems  or  opportunities  within  the  Ten- 
nessee River  basin  and  the  area  within  which 
TVA  power  is  sold,  the  combined  territory 
covering  80.000  square  miles  in  parts  of  Ala- 
bama, Oeorgla.  Kentucky.  Mississippi.  North 
Carolina.  Tennessee  and  Virginia. 

Available  Assistance:  Information  and 
technical  assistance  on  local  industrial  de- 
velopment problems  and  opportunities. 

Funding  Use  Restrictions:  TVA  does  not 
offer  direct  financial  grants  or  loans  or  pro- 
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vide   funds   on    a   matching   basis   for   this 
program. 

Appropriations  Sought:  TVA  operates  under 
s  lump  sum  appropriation.  The  fiscal  year 
1969  estimate  for  this  acUvlty  Included  in 
the  total  TVA  appropriation  request  is  $269.- 
000  for  the  total  program  as  described,  none 
of  which  is  specified  lor  direct  financial 
assistance. 

Past  Appropriations:  TVA  operates  under 
R  lump  sum  appropriation.  The  following  es- 
timates for  this  activity  were  included  in 
the  total  TVA  appropriation  requests  for 
the  years  identified:  FY  1968,  $239,000;  FY 
1967,  •184,000;  FY  1966,  not  identified  In 
TVA  budget  program  for  this  year. 

These  estimates  lor  the  total  program  as 
described,  no  part  of  wWch  is  specified  for 
direct  financial  assistance. 

Obligations  Incurred:  FY  1968  estimate. 
$253,000;  FY  1967  actual.  $221,064;  FY  1966 
actual,  $178,038. 

.Average  Assistance:  TVA  does  not  offer  di- 
rect financial  grants  or  loans. 

VVos/iinjrton  Contact:  None. 

Local  Contact:  None. 

NO.   32.14 WATER  (JUALrrY  CONTROL TENNES- 
SEE RTVER  BASIN 

Authorizing  Statute:  TVA  Act.  as  amended, 
48  SUt.  68;    16  U.S.C.  sec.  831.  et  seq. 

AdminUtrator:  Dr.  O.  Merton  Derryberry, 
Director  of  Health,  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity Chattanooga,   Tennessee   37401. 

Nature  of  Program:  Studies  and  field  In- 
vestigations to  Identify  and  evaluate  the 
Interdependence  of  water  resource  develop- 
ment and  water  quality,  the  relationship  of 
water  quality  to  health  Interests,  and  the 
role  of  water  quality  in  developing  the  re- 
sources of  the  Tennessee  Valley  to  serve  the 
widest  possible  range  of  human  needs;  main- 
tenance of  information  on  water  quaUty. 
pollution  sources,  and  pollution  asslmUaUon 
capacity  of   streams. 

Eligibility:  State  and  local  agencies,  insti- 
tutions, groups  concerned  with  development, 
and  water  users,  existing  or  potential,  in 
the  drainage  basin  of  the  Tennessee  River, 
embracing  parts  of  Alabama.  Oeorgla,  Ken- 
tucky. Mississippi.  North  Carolina,  Tennes- 
see, and  Virginia. 

Available  Assistance:  Technical  Informa- 
tion. 

FurUling  Use  Restrictions:  TVA  does  not 
offer  direct  financial  grants  or  loans  or  pro- 
vide funds  on  a  matching  basis  for  this  pro- 
gram. 

Approprioflon*  Sought:  TVA  operates  un- 
der a  lump  sum  appropriation.  The  fiscal 
year  1969  estimate  for  this  activity  included 
in  the  toUl  TVA  appropriation  request  Is 
$1,300,000  for  the  total  program  as  described, 
none  of  which  is  specified  for  direct  financial 
assistance. 

Past  Appropriations:  TVA  operates  under 
a  lump  sum  appropriation.  The  following 
estimates  for  this  activity  were  Included 
in  the  toUl  TVA  appropriation  requests  for 
the  years  specified:  FY  1968,  $947,000;  FY 
1967,  •756,000;  FT  1966,  not  separately  iden- 
tified. 

These  estimates  are  for  the  total  program 
as  described,  no  part  of  which  Is  specified 
lor  direct  financial  assistance. 

Obligations  Incurred:  FT  1968  estimate, 
•  1,213,000;  FT  1967,  •879,404;  FT  1966,  $464,- 
110. 

Average  Assistance:  TVA  does  not  offer  di- 
rect financial  grants  or  loans. 
Washington  Contact:  None. 

NO.      32.15 TRIBTJTART      AREA      DEVELOPMENT 

TENNESSEE  RTVER  BASIN 

.^uthon^ing  Statute:  TVA  Act,  as  amended, 
48  Stat.  58:  16  U.S.C.  sec,  831,  et  seq. 

Administrator:  Mr.  John  S.  Barron.  Direc- 
tor of  Tributary  Area  Development,  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority.  KnoxvlUe,  Tennessee  37902. 

Nature  of  Program:  A  comprehensive  ap- 
proach to  problems  of  total  resource  develop- 
ment, aimed  at  accelerating  economic  de- 


velopment of  specific  subareas  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley. 

Eligibility:  Chartered  local  associations  of 
private  citizens  or  special  agencies  created  by 
state  law  for  the  purpose  of  sponsoring  de- 
velopmental programs  in  specific  subareas  of 
the  drainage  basin  of  the  Tennessee  River 
and  its  tributaries  In  Alabama.  Oeorgla.  Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi.  North  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
and  Virginia. 

Available  Assi.itance:  Technical  advice  and 
assistance  and  limited  financial  aid. 

Funding  Use  Restrictions:  Partial  support 
of  administrative  costs  of  local  development 
programs. 

i4ppropnatiOTjs  Sought:  TVA  operates  un- 
der a  lump  sum  appropriation.  The  fiscal  year 
1969  estimate  for  this  activity  included  In 
the  total  TVA  appropriation  request  is 
$992,000  for  the  total  program  as  described, 
none  of  which  Is  specified  for  direct  financial 
asslst.ince. 

Past  Appropriations :  TVA  operated  under  a 
lump  sum  appropriation.  The  following  esti- 
mates for  this  activity  were  Included  in  the 
total  TVA  appropriation  requests  for  the 
years  identified:  FY  1968,  $1,323,000;  FY  1967, 
$1,358,000;  FY  1966  actual.  $1,134,389. 

These  estimates  are  for  the  total  program 
as  described,  no  part  of  which  is  specified 
for  direct  financial  assistance. 

Ob/ij;attons  Incurred:  FY  1968  estimate. 
•887.00;  FT  1967.  actual  cost,  $886,636;  FT 
1966  actual,  $1,134,389. 

Average    Assistance:    TVA    does    not    offer 
direct  financial  grants  or  loans. 
Washington  Contact:  None. 
Local  Contact:  None. 


NO.     32.16 — TOPOGRAPHIC    AND    NAVIGATION 
MAPS — TENNESSEE    VALLEY    REGION 

Authorizing  Statute:  TVA  Act,  as  amended, 
48  Stat    58;   16  U.S.C.;  sec.  831.  et  seq. 

AdminUtrator:  Mr.  Paul  Morris,  Chief, 
Maps  and  Surveys  Branch,  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,   Chattanooga,   Tennessee  37401. 

Nature  of  Program:  Preparation  of  topo- 
graphic, planlmetrlc.  and  navigation  maps; 
provision  for  their  reproduction  and  sale; 
maintenance  of  a  map  library. 

Eligibility:  Maps  are  available  for  pubUc 
sale. 

Available  Assistance:  Maps  are  available  for 
public  sale. 

Funding  Use  Restrictions:  TVA  does  not 
offer  direct  financial  grants  or  loans  or  pro- 
vide funds  on  a  matching  basis  for  this 
program. 

Appropriations  Sought:  TVA  operates 
under  a  lump  sum  appropriation.  The  fiscal 
year  1969  estimate  for  topographic  mapping 
Included  In  the  total  TVA  appropriation 
request  Is  $350,000  for  the  total  program  as 
described,  none  of  which  Is  specified  for 
direct  financial  asMstance. 

Past  Appropriations:  TVA  operates  under 
a  lump  sum  appropriation.  The  following 
estimates  for  topographic  mapping  were  in- 
cluded in  the  total  TVA  appropriation  re- 
quests for  the  years  Identified:  FT  1968. 
•346.000;  FT  1967.  $260,000;  FT  1966,  $268,000. 
These  estimates  are  for  the  total  program 
as  described,  no  part  of  which  is  specified 
for  direct  financial  assistance. 

Obligations  Incurred:  FT  1968.  estimate. 
•300,000;  FT  1967  actual,  $263,755;  FT  1966 
actual,  $271,035. 

Average   Assistance:    TVA   does   not   offer 
direct  financial  grants  or  loans. 
Washington  Contact:  None. 
Local  Contact:  None. 


VeTEBANS'    ADMUnSTBATION    (No.    33) 
NO.   33.1 — GUARDIANSHIP  PROGRAM 

Authorizing  Statute:  38  U.S.C.  210,  212. 
3202.  3203,  and  3311. 

Administrator  and  Contact:  Mr.  M.  P. 
Thomas,  Director,  Guardianship  Service,  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Benefits.  Veterans'  Ad- 
mlnlsUation,   Washington,   D.C.   20420. 

Nature  of  Program:  The  objective  of  this 


program  Is  to  provide  reasonable  safeguards 
over  Veterans  Administration  benefits  due 
minors  or  other  persons  under  a  legal  dis- 
ability,   consistent    with    need    therefor. 

Available  Assistance:  This  program  does 
not  award  or  grant  benefits.  It  performs  a 
service  with  respect  to  minors  or  other  legal- 
ly disabled  persons  receiving  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration benefits  in  the  56  field  offices 
located  in  various  states.  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines. 

NO.    3  3.2— SOLDIERS'    AND    SAILORS'    CIVIL    RELIEF 

Authorizing  Statute:  Article  IV.  P.L.  76-861 
(72  Stat.  487). 

Administrator:  Mr.  Herbert  F.  Moore.  Di- 
rector, Ins'-irance  Service.  Department  of  Vet- 
erans Benefits,  Veterans'  Administration. 

Nature  of  Program:  This  fund  finances 
claims  that  result  from  the  guarantees  of 
premiums  due  on  commercial  life  insurance 
policies  held  by  servicemen  while  they  are  in 
service  and  for  2  years  after  discharge.  The 
Government  guarantees  the  repayment  of  any 
indebtedness  not  liquified  by  the  Insured 
himself. 

Eligibility:  All  servicemen. 
Available   As.iixtance:   Guarantees   of   pre- 
miums due  on  commercial  life  Insurance  pol- 
icies. 

(Funding)  Use  Restrictions:  Payment  of 
claims  for  unpaid  commercial  Insurance 
premiums.  Administrative  cost  paid  by  Gov- 
ernment. 

Appropriations  Sought:  None. 
Fast   Appropriations:   FT   1968.   None;    FT 
1967.  None;  FY  1966.  $25,000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  FT  1968.  $15,690 
(EST);  FY  1967,  •9,853;  FT  1966,  $16,201. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Policies  must  be 
in  force  at  lime  of  application,  effective  not 
less  than  180  days  prior  to  entry  and  liabU- 
ity  not  restricted  by  reason  of  military  serv- 
ice. Maximum  Insurance  protection  guaran- 
teed is  $10,000. 

Washington  Contact:  Mr.  Herbert  P.  Moore, 
Director,  Insurance  Service  (29),  Veterans' 
Administration,  Washington.  DC.  20420. 

Application  Deadlines:  Program  will  re- 
main open  until  it  is  terminated  by  CXm- 
gressional  Act. 

Approval ' Disapproval  Time:  30-^0  days. 
Related  Programs:  None. 

NO.    3  3.3 — VETERANS'    REOPENED   INSURANCE 
FUND 

Authorizing  Statute:  PL.  88-664  (38  U.SC 

725).  ,  .^. 

Administrator:  Mr.  Herbert  F.  Moore.  Di- 
rector. Insurance  Service  Department  of  Vet- 
erans Benefits,  Veterans'  Administration. 

Nature  of  Program:  Provided  a  limited  re- 
opening (May  1,  1965-May  2,  1966)  of  the 
National  Service  Life  Insurance  Program  to 
allow  certain  disabled  veterans  to  apply  for 
non-participating  Government  life  insur- 
ance. 

Eligibility:  Individual  veterans. 
Assistance  Available:  Government  life  In- 
surance, death  and  disability  benefits,  cash 
surrender  and  policy  loans. 

Obligations  Incurred:  FT  1968,  $9,333,266 
(EST),  FT  1967,  $9,368,138,  FT  1966,  $8,796,- 
832. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Payment  of  pre- 
miums to  keep  insurance  in  force. 

Washington  Contact:  Mr.  Herbert  F. 
Moore.  Director.  Insurance  Service  (29).  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  Washington,  D.C. 
20420.  Telephone:  DU9-3942. 

Local  Contact:  IAt.  S.  W.  Melidosian  (OOi, 
Manager,  VA  Center,  P.O.  Box  8079,  Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania  19101,  Telephone:  (215) 
438-5211:  Mr.  John  R.  Murphy  (00),  Man- 
ager, VA  Center.  Fort  Snelling,  St.  Paul.  Min- 
nesota 55111,  Telephone  (612)   721-2955. 

Application  Deadlines:  Program  is  closed 
to  new  issues. 

Related  Programs:  VA  Related  Programs 
are  United  States  Government  Life  Insur- 
ance. National  Service  Life  Insurance.  Serv- 
ice-Disabled   Veterans    Insurance.    Veterans 
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SpeclAl  Insurance.  Servicemen's  Oroup  Life 
Insurance. 

NO.    33.4 — VmJIANS   AND    INOrMHrrlES 

Authorizing  Statute:  Title  38.  USC:  Sec- 
tion 75«.  Military  and  Naval  Inaiuance  Ap- 
propriation SecUon  719(a)  *  (b).  National 
Service  Life  Insurance  Appropriation.  Section 
722.  Service-Disabled  Veterans  Insurance. 
The  Servicemen's  Indemnities  Act  of  1981 
(PL.  23-82nd  ConRreas). 

Administrator  Mr  Herbert  P.  Moore.  Di- 
rector. Insurance  Service.  Department  of 
Veteran*  Benefits.  Veterans'  Administration. 

Suture  of  Program:  The  Veterans  Insur- 
ance and  Indemnities  Appropriation  Is  a 
combination  of  former  separate  Appropria- 
tions; Military  and  Naval  Insurance  Appro- 
priation. National  Service  Life  Insurance  Ap- 
propriation. Veterans  Insurance  and  indem- 
nities Act  of  1951.  Service-Disabled  Veterans 
Insurance.  These  separate  Appropriations 
have  been  combined  under  the  one  Appro- 
priation title,  since  the  1959  budget  sub- 
mission. Generally  this  Appropriation  serves 
as  a  vehicle  through  which  funds  are  ob- 
tained to  fulflll  Government  obligations  to 
the  Insurance  funds  and  to  make  direct  pay- 
ments to  beneficiaries  not  covered  under  the 
Insurance  fund  programs. 

Bligtbility :  Servicemen,  veterans  and  their 
beneHclaries.  No  longer  open  for  new 
applicants. 

Available  Assistance:  (a)  Military  and 
Naval — Payment  of  running  awards  for  per- 
manent disability  under  War  Risk  Insurance 
of  World  War  I.  (b»  Payment  on  claims  for 
disability  or  death  traceable  to  extra  hazards 
of  military  ser^-lce— United  States  Govern- 
ment Life  and  National  Service  Life  Insur- 
ance, (ci  Payments  made  for  gratuitous  in- 
surance Issued  aviation  cadets.  Illegitimate 
children  and  certain  persons  who  were  un- 
able to  make  application  for  National  Ser%-lce 
Life  Insurance,  (di  Payments  made  to  Serv- 
ice-Disabled Insurance  Funds  to  supplement 
the  premium  and  other  receipts  in  amounts 
necessary  to  pay  claims,  tei  Benefit  pay- 
ments made  to  beneficiaries  of  servicemen 
who  died  prior  to  January  1.  1957  if)  Direct 
payments  made  where:  insurance  medically 
rejected  and  death  occurred  in  line  of  duty: 
death  occurred  after  application  but  before 
effective  date  of  policy:  Insurance  discon- 
tinued due  to  discharge  to  accept  conunls- 
slon.  abec-nce  without  leave  or  court  mar- 
tial: Insurance  terminated  for  cost  value  or 
matured  endowments. 

A-ppropr.ations  Sought:  FY  1969. 
•10.000.000. 

Past  Appropriations:  PT  1968.  S5.800.000; 
FT  1967.  $4,137,820:  PY  1966.  $10,536,122. 

Obligations  Incurred:  FY  1968.  $9,620,066: 
FY    1967.    $12,580,941;    FY    1966.    $15,961,549. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Not  relevant — all 
phases  of  program  are  closed  to  new 
applications. 

Washington  Contact:  Mr  Herbert  P.  Moore. 
Director.  Insurance  Service  (29)  Veterans' 
Administration.  Washington,  D.C.  20420. 
Telephone:  DU  9-3942. 

Local  Contact:  Mr  S.  W  Melldceian  (00). 
Manager.  VA  Center.  PO.  Box  8079.  Phila- 
delphia. Pennsylvania  19101.  Telephone 
(215)438-5211:  Mr.  John  R.  Murphy  (00). 
Manager.  VA  Center.  Port  Snelllng.  St  Paul, 
Minnesota  55111.  Telephone:    (612)721-2955. 

Application  Deadlines:  Closed  for  new 
Issue. 

Related  Programs:  United  States  Govern- 
ment Life  Insurance:  National  Service  Life 
Insurance:  Service-Disabled  Veterans  Insur- 
ance: Veterans  Special  Insurance. 

NO.     33. S VA    CONTACT    SERVICE 

Authorizing  Statute:  The  authority  for  the 
Contact  Program  is  contained  in  Section 
3311  of  "ntle  38.  US.  Code. 

Administrator:  Organizationally.  Contact 
activities  are  part  of  the  Contact  and  Ad- 
ministrative Service  in  the  Department  of 
Veterans  Benefits.  It  presently  has  approxi- 
mately   1,100    employees,    located    at    57   re- 


gional offices,  163  hospitals,  18  VA  Offices, 
and  21  United  States  Veterans  Assistance 
Centers.  Contact  personnel  provide  benefit 
Information  and  assistance  to  servicemen 
in  Vietnam,  to  114  military  hospitals  and  to 
almost  300  military  separation  points,  in 
some  Instances  on  a  seven-days-a-week  basts. 
Additionally,  it  provides  itinerant  or  part- 
time  service  to  72  communities  and  to  a 
number  of  other  government,  state,  or  pri- 
vate hospitals   where   veterans  are   patients. 

JVature  of  Program:  The  mission  of  the 
Contact  Program  Is  to  furnish  Information, 
advice,  and  assistance  relating  to  veterans' 
benefiu  under  laws  administered  by  the 
Veterans  Administration  or  other  agencies. 

Available  Assistance:  Benefits  and  eligibil- 
ity reqviirements  on  which  Contract  person- 
nel provide  information  and  assistance  are 
briefly  covered  in  the  pamphlet.  IS-1.  which 
is  given  wide  distribution  to  the  veteran 
ptopulatlon  Forms  used  are  those  of  all  bene- 
fit programs.  Each  regional  office  has  a  Con- 
tact Officer  who  is  responsible  for  all  Con- 
tact activities  in  the  state  or  regional  office 
area.  Total  ()ersonnel  and  travel  costs  for 
1967  were  $8,816,846.  The  estimated  costs  for 
FY  1968  are  $10,456,000  and  for  FY  1969, 
$10,629,000. 

Other  Available  Assistance:  In  his  Janu- 
ary 30  message  to  Congress,  on  servicemen 
and  veterans,  the  President  announced  the 
establishment  of  United  States  Veterans  As- 
slsunce  Centers  (USVAC).  There  are  pres- 
ently 21  Centers  in  operation  and  considera- 
tion Is  now  being  given  to  the  establishment 
of  additional  Centers.  These  Centers  are 
under  the  direction  of  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration and  function  under  the  Contact 
Officers  In  our  regional  offices. 

The  mission  of  United  States  Veterans  As- 
sistance Centers  is  to  provide  for  recently 
separated  veterans  an  integrated  Federal  and 
other  agency  itssistance  program.  These  Cen- 
ters combine  the  Information,  skills  and  pro- 
fessional techniques  of  all  agencies  and 
groups  concerned  with  the  problems  of  re- 
cently separated  veterans.  "They  are  staffed 
with  personnel  of  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion. Civil  Service  Conunlsslon,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor's  Office  of  Veterans  Reem- 
ployment Rights,  and  State  E:mployment  Se- 
curity Agencies.  Representatives  of  other 
agencies,  such  as  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  are  available  for  assist- 
ance as  needed.  Local  community  Action 
Agencies,  under  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity auspices,  also  participate  In  many  lo- 
cations and  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
designated  US.  Attorneys  to  act  as  advisors 
to  the  Centers  on  discrimination  complaints. 

NO.   33.6 COMPENSATION   FOR   SCRVICI- 

CONNECTEO    DISABILITY 

Authorizing  Statute:  38  United  States  Code, 
Chapter  11.  Sections  310  and  331. 

Administrator:  A.  W.  Fanner,  Chief  Bene- 
fits Director. 

Nature  of  Program:  To  compensate  vet- 
erans for  disabilities  due  to  service  based 
upon  the  average  impairment  in  earning  ca- 
pacity such  disability  would  cause  in  civilian 
occupations.  Disabilities  are  assigned  per- 
centage evaluations  in  multiples  of  ten  with 
special  statutory  awards  provided  for  specific 
losses. 

Eligibility:  Persons  who  have  suffered  dis- 
abilities due  to  service  In  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States. 

Available  Assistance:  Monthly  monetary 
benefits  ranging  from  $17  to  $680  for  peace- 
time service  and  from  $21  to  $850  for  war- 
time service  which  Includes  special  statutory 
awards  to  veterans  having  specific  enumer- 
ated losses.  Additional  benefits  are  payable 
to  veterans  having  a  50  percent  or  more  dis- 
ability for  their  dependents. 

Use  Restrictions:  No  restrictions  to  bene- 
fici.irlei. 

Appropriations  Sought:  FT  1969,  $1,951,- 
888,000. 


Post  i4pproprtafion».-  FY  1966.  $1,832,877,- 
000;  FY  1967,  $1,910,100,000;  FY  1968,  $1.. 
939.373.000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  FY  1966.  $1,830,456- 
238:  FY  1967.  $1,917,839,953  (Funds  avail- 
able  within  appropriation  total);  FY  1968. 
$1,941,400,000  (Funds  available  within  ,tp- 
propriatlon  total ) . 

Average  Assistance:  FY  1966,  $919;  FY  1967. 
$961;  FY  1968,  $969. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  The  disability 
must  be  shown  to  have  been  incurred  in  or 
aggravated  by  service  In  the  line  of  duty 
during  service,  and  the  separation  from  serv- 
ice must  have  been  under  other  than  Uis- 
honorable  conditions. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  The  veteran  must 
submit  to  an  examination  at  the  request  <>r 
the  Veterans  Administration  to  evaluate  ;lie 
present  extent  of  his  disabilities.  Failure  ;o 
appear  for  such  examination  may  result  in 
suspension  of  benefits. 

Washington  Contact:  Contact  Officer.  2(i33 
M  Street.  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20421.  Kx- 
ecutlve  3-4120.  Extension  2438. 

Local  Contact:  Contact  Officer  at  each  of 
the  57  Regional  Offices  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

Application  Deadlines:  Although  an  appli- 
cation may  be  filed  at  any  time.  It  must  be 
filed  within  one  year  after  separation  from 
service  In  order  for  benefits  to  be  payable 
from  the  day  following  discharge:  otherwise, 
benefits  are  payable  only  from  the  date  of 
receipt  of  the  claim. 

Approval ' Disapproval  Time:  The  following 
figures  Include  both  compensation  and  pen- 
sion for  veterans.  Time  figures  for  processing 
are  grouped  and  initial  disability  includes 
both  applications  for  service  connected  com- 
pensation and  non-8er\'ice  connected  pen- 
sion. 20  percent  of  the  applications  received 
are  approved  or  disapproved  in  30  days  or 
less;  45  percent  In  60  days  or  less;  68  percent 
in  90  days  or  less;  96  percent  In  6  months  or 
less;  4  percent  In  over  6  months. 

Reworking  Time:  Figures  for  average 
elapsed  time  between  receipt  of  application 
and  notice  of  return  or  reworking  reflect  .'ill 
the  programs  administered  by  the  Chief 
Benefits  Director  and  covered  by  these  ques- 
tionnaires: 71.1  percent  in  7  days  or  less;  905 
percent  In  14  days  or  less;  97.7  percent  in  21 
days  or  less:  23  percent  in  over  21  days 

Related  Programs:  Hospitalization  and 
Outpatient  Clinics,  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion and  War  Orphans'  Educational  Assist- 
ance as  administered  by  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration. Retirement  pay  for  disability  and 
disability  severance  pay  from  the  Armed 
Forces. 

NO.    33.7 — PENSION    FOR    NON-SERVICE- 
CONNECTEO    DISABILITY 

Authorizing  Statute:  38  United  States 
Code,  Chapter  15,  Sections  510,  511,  512  and 
521. 

itdministrofor;  A.  W,  Farmer,  Chief  Bene- 
fits Director. 

Nature  of  Program:  To  assist  veterans  in 
need  whose  non-service-connected  disabili- 
ties are  permanent  and  total  and  prevent 
them  from  following  a  substantially  gainful 
occupation. 

Eligibility:  Persons  having  had  90  days  or 
more  of  honorable  active  wartime  service  in 
the  Armed  Forces  or  who  were  released  or 
discharged  from  such  service  because  of  a 
service  connected  disability. 

Available  Assistance:  There  are  two  pri- 
mary pension  laws  under  which  montlily 
monetary  benefits  are  payable.  The  (id 
pension  law  in  effect  prior  to  July  1,  lytiO 
and  the  "new"  pension  law  In  effect  since 
July  1,  1960.  Both  laws  were  liberalized  !j>' 
Public  Law  90-275  which  will  take  effect 
January  1.  1969.  Under  the  'old"  pension 
law  a  veteran  without  a  wife  or  minor  child 
whose  annual  Income  does  not  exceed  SHOO 
receives  a  monthly  rate  of  $66.15  which  is 
increased  to  $78.75  after  continuous  receipt 
of  pension  for  10  years  or  upon  attainment 
of  age  66.  Benefits  for  a  married  veteran  or  a 
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veteran  with  a  minor  child  are  the  same  but 
the  annual  Income  limitation  is  Increased  to 
$2700.  If  a  veteran  is  so  disabled  as  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  house  the  monthly  rate  Is  $100, 
and  if  he  Is  so  helpless  as  to  need  aid  and 
attendance  of  another  person,  the  monthly 
rate  Is  $136.45.  Under  the  "new"  pension  law 
monthly  benefits  are  paid  on  a  sliding  scale. 
For  a  veteran  who  has  no  wife  or  minor  child 
and  whose  annual  Income  does  not  exceed 
)1.800  benefits  range  from  $45  to  $104.  If  a 
veteran  has  a  wife  or  minor  child,  the  annual 
Income  limitation  is  $3,000  and  benefits  range 
from  $50  to  $119.  Also,  veterans  who  are 
housebound  receive  $40  monthly  In  addition 
to  their  regular  pension  rate  or  an  additional 
$100  monthly  If  In  need  of  regular  aid  and 
attendance.  Effective  January  1,  1969,  both 
the  old  and  new  pension  laws  will  have  their 
annual  Income  limitations  Increased  by  $200. 
Under  the  old  law  this  means  $1,600  and 
$2,900,  and  under  the  new  law,  $2,000  and 
$3,200.  In  addition  there  will  be  18  and  28 
monthly  rates  for  veterans  without  and  with 
dependents  respectively,  the  appropriate  one 
being  determined  by  the  claimant's  annual 
income.  The  sliding  income  scale  under  the 
new  law  will  now  be  in  $100  Increments. 
Monthly  benefits  for  veterans  without  a  wife 
or  child  will  range  from  $29  to  $110  and  if 
married  or  with  a  minor  child  from  $34  to 
$130.  There  will  be  no  change  In  the  monthly 
rates  under  the  old  pension  law. 

Use  Restrictions:  No  restrictions  to  bene- 
ficiaries. 

Appropriations  Sought:  FY  1969,  $1,270,- 
816.000. 

Past  Appropriations:  FY  1966,  $1,298,114,- 
000:  FY  1967,  $1,285,025,000;  FY  1968,  $1,- 
285.172,000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  FY  1966.  $1,300,573,- 
569  (F\inds  available  within  appropriation 
toal);  FY  1967,  $1,263,193,028;  FY  1968,  $1,- 
290.700,000  (Funds  available  within  appro- 
priation total ) . 

Average  Assistance:  F^  1966,  $1,067;  FY 
1967,  $1,057;  FY  1968,  $1,104. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  The  veteran  must 
have  a  permanent  and  total  disability  pre- 
venting a  substantially  gainful  occupation. 
Veterans  who  are  65  or  older  are  considered 
permanently  and  totally  disabled.  In  addi- 
tion the  veteran's  Income  and  assets  must  be 
limited  iis  prescribed  by  statute.  The  annual 
Income  of  a  veteran  without  a  wife  or  child 
may  not  exceed  $1,800  ($2,000  effective  Jan- 
uary 1,  1969)  or  if  married  or  with  a  child 
»3.000  ($3,200  effective  January  1,  1969). 

Postgrant  Requirements:  The  veteran 
must  promptly  report  any  change  In  his  in- 
come, net  worth  or  dependency  status.  Ad- 
ditionally, annual  Income  questionnaires  are 
sent  the  veteran. 

Washington  Contact:  Contact  Officer,  2033 
M  Street,  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20421,  Ex- 
ecutive 3-4120,  Extension  2438. 

Local  Contact:  Contact  Officer  at  each  of 
the  57  Regional  Offices  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

Application  Deadline:  There  is  no  time 
limit  for  filing  application  for  r>ension.  Ben- 
efits are  payable  from  the  date  of  receipt  of 
application. 

Approval/ Disapproval  Time:  The  following 
figures  include  both  pension  and  compensa- 
tion for  veterans.  Time  figures  for  processing 
are  grouped  and  initial  disability  includes 
both  applications  for  service  connected  com- 
pensation and  non-service  connected  pen- 
sion. 20  percent  of  the  applications  received 
are  approved  or  disapproved  In  30  days  or 
less:  45  percent  In  60  days  or  less;  68  percent 
in  90  days  or  less;  96  percent  in  6  months  or 
less  and  4  percent  in  over  6  months, 

Retcorking  Time:  Figures  for  average 
elapsed  time  between  receipt  of  application 
rind  notice  of  return  or  reworking  reflect  all 
the  programs  administered  by  the  Chief 
Benefits  Director  and  covered  by  these 
questionnaires;  71.1  percent  in  7  days  or  less; 
90  s  percent  in  14  days  or  less;  97.7  percent 


in  21  days  or  less  and  2.8  percent  In  over  31 
days. 

Related  Programs:  Hospitalization  on  a 
bed-available  basis  and  prescription  drugs 
to  veterans  in  need  of  regular  aid  and  at- 
tendance are  programs  administered  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  Social  Security  dis- 
ability benefits  program  administered  by  the 
Social  Security  Administration. 

NO.    33. S— VOCATIONAL    REHABILITATION 

Authorizing  Statute:  38  United  States 
Code.  Chapter  31,  Section  1502. 

Administrator:  A.  W.  Farmer,  Chief  Bene- 
fits Director. 

Nature  of  Program:  To  train  veterans  for 
the  purpose  of  restoring  employabillty,  to 
the  extent  consistent  with  the  degree  of  dis- 
ablement, lost  by  virtue  of  a  handicap  due 
to  a  service-connected  disability. 

Eligibility:  Every  veteran  who  Is  in  need 
of  vocational  rehabilitation  because  of  a  serv- 
ice-connected disability  which  would  entitle 
him  to  compensation  or  would  be  compensa- 
ble but  for  receipt  of  retirement  pay. 

Available  Assistance:  Vocational  counsel- 
ing precedes  a  training  program  which  may 
consist  of  enrollment  in  schools  or  colleges, 
on-the-job  training,  institutional  on-the- 
farm  training  or  a  program  combining  school 
and  Job  training.  Usually  no  training  period 
can  exceed  4  years.  During  training  and 
for  2  months  following  rehabilitation  a 
veteran  will  be  paid  a  subsistence  al- 
lowance in  addition  to  his  disability  com- 
pensation. These  allowances  range  from  $95 
to  $175  plus  $5  for  each  child  in  excess  of 
two  if  the  veteran  is  not  receiving  additional 
compensation  for  such  children.  Tuition  for 
training  Is  paid  for  by  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration as  are  the  cost  of  books,  supplies  and 
equipment.  Medical  care,  hospitalization  and 
treatment  as  is  necessary  for  rehabilitation 
are  also  available.  Non-interest  bearing  loans 
not  to  exceed  $100  may  be  advanced  to  par- 
ticipants in  this  program. 

Use  Restrictions:  No  restrictions  to  bene- 
ficiaries. 

Appropriations  Sought:  FY  1969,  $23,646,- 
000. 

Past  Appropriations:  FY  1966,  $17,588,000; 
FY  1967,  $22,720,000;  FY  1968,  $22,651,000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  FY  1966,  $17,426,415; 
FY  1967,  $19,186,323;  FY  1969,  $22,350,000. 

Average  Assistance:  FY  1966,  $1,810;  FY 
1967,  $1,529;  FY  1968,  $1,620. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  The  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration must  determine  that  the  vet- 
eran needs  vocational  rehabilitation  to  over- 
come the  handicap  of  his  disability.  The  vet- 
eran must  have  incurred  the  disability  in 
honorable  active  service  during  World  War  II 
or  later.  If  the  disability  was  Incurred  during 
the  period  between  World  War  II  and  the 
Korean  conflict  or  after  the  Korean  conflict 
and  Is  not  evaluated  at  least  30  percent  dis- 
abling It  must  be  clearly  shown  that  a  pro- 
nounced employment  handicap  exists. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Veteran's  prog- 
ress is  followed  and  supervised  by  VA  per- 
sonnel dtirlng  his  complete  training  period. 
If  the  training  consists  of  on-the-job  train- 
ing, the  employer  must  submit  a  monthly 
statement  showing  the  wages  paid  to  the 
veteran.  The  Administrator  may  reduce  the 
subsistence  allowance  of  such  veteran  to  an 
amount  he  considers  equitable. 

Washington  Contact:  Contact  Officer,  2033 
M  Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20421,  Ex- 
ecutive 3-4120,  Extension  2438. 

Local  Contact:  Contact  Officer  at  each  of 
the  57  Regional  Offices  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

Application  Deadlines:  Generally,  vocation- 
al rehabilitation  must  be  accomplished  with- 
in 9  years  from  the  date  of  discharge  from 
service.  Since  the  normal  maximum  training 
time  available  is  4  years,  it  would  be  wise  for 
a  veteran  to  apply  well  in  advance  of  the 
final  4  years  of  his  9  year  entitlement  period. 
Exceptions  to  this  In  terms  of  extension  of 


termination  dates  include  the  possibility  of 
a  4  year  extension  where  a  veteran  is  pre- 
vented from  entering  or  completing  his  train- 
ing for  certain  specific  reasons  largely  out  of 
his  control.  Also,  a  10  year  extension  is  pos- 
sible If  needed  because  of  the  seriousness  of 
the  disability. 

Appraisal /Disapproval  Time:  Average 
elapsed  time  between  receipt  of  an  applica- 
tion for  vocational  rehabilitation  and  notice 
of  approval  or  disapproval  Is  88  percent  In 
30  days  or  less;  94  percent  In  60  days  or 
less;  96  percent  In  90  days  or  less;  99.7  per- 
cent in  6  months  or  less  and  .3  percent  In 
over  6  months. 

Reuorking  Time:  Figures  for  average 
elapsed  time  between  receipt  of  application 
and  notice  of  return  or  reworking  reflect  all 
the  progranvs  administered  by  the  Chief 
Benefits  Director  and  covered  by  these  ques- 
tionnaires: 71.1  percent  in  7  days  or  less;  90.5 
percent  In  14  days  or  less;  97.7  percent  In  21 
days  or  less;   2.3  percent  In  over  21  days. 

Related  Programs:  Administered  by  the 
Veterans  Administration  are:  Veterans'  Edu- 
cational Assistance  and  War  Orphans'  Educa- 
tional Assistance. 

NO.     33.9 — VETERANS'    EDUCATIONAL    ASSISTANCE 

Authorizing  Statute:  38  United  States 
Code.  Chapter  34,  Section  1651. 

Administrator:  Mr.  A.  W.  Farmer,  Chief 
Benefits  Director. 

Nature  of  Program:  The  education  pro- 
gram was  created  to  make  service  In  the 
Armed  Forces  more  attractive  by  extending 
benefits  of  a  higher  education  to  quallfled 
young  persons  who  might  not  otherwise  be 
able  to  afford  such  an  education,  to  provide 
vocational  readjustment  and  restore  lost  edu- 
cational opportunities  to  those  whose  edu- 
cation or  careers  were  interrupted  by  active 
duty  after  January  31,  1955,  and  to  help 
persons  attain  the  vocational  and  educational 
status  which  they  might  normally  have 
aspired  to  and  obtained  had  they  not  served 
their  country. 

Eligibility:  Persons  who  served  honorably 
on  active  duty  for  more  than  180  days  any 
part  of  which  occurred  after  January  31,  1955 
or  were  discharged  for  a  service-connected 
disability  after  such  date. 

Availability  Assistance:  An  educational  as- 
sistance allowance  is  paid  to  help  the  veteran 
meet,  in  part,  the  expenses  of  his  tuition, 
fees,  supplies,  books,  equipment,  other  edu- 
cational costs,  and  subsistence.  Monthly 
benefits  not  to  exceed  36  months  range  from 
$80  to  $175  plus  up  to  $10  for  each  depend- 
ent in  excess  of  two  where  a  veteran  is  at- 
tending an  approved  educational  institution. 
If  the  veteran  is  following  an  approved  pro- 
gram of  apprenticeship  or  other  on-the-job 
training,  monthly  benefits  range  from  $20  to 
$100,  with  benefits  for  other  on-the-job 
training  being  limited  to  two  years.  Educa- 
tional and  vocational  counseling  are  avail- 
able to  veterans  eligible  for  educational  as- 
sistance. 

Use  Restrictions:  No  restrictions  to  bene- 
ficiaries. 

Appropriations  Sought:  FY  1969.  $572,712,- 
000. 

Past  Appropriations:  FY  1966.  none;  FY 
1967,   $327,000,000;    FY   1968,   $386,000,000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  FY  1966,  none;  FY 
1967,    $251,651,864;    FY    1968.    $400,000,000. 

Average  Assistance:  FY  1966,  none;  FY 
1967,  $538;  FY  1968,  $700. 

Assistance  Prerequisites :  The  veteran  must 
have  served  honorably  on  active  duty  for 
more  than  180  days,  any  part  of  which  oc- 
curred after  January  31,  1955  or  who  was  dis- 
charged after  such  date  because  of  a  service- 
connected  disability.  A  serviceman  who  has 
served  on  active  duty  for  2  years  and  who 
continues  on  active  duty  is  also  entitled  to 
educational  assistance.  Each  eligible  veteran 
Is  entitled  to  educational  assistance  for  a 
period  of  one  month  for  each  month  or  frac- 
tion thereof   of  his   service   on   active   duty 
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after  January  31.  1955.  If  a  veteran  U  atao 
entitled  to  vocational  rehabilitation,  he  must 
elect  either  vocational  rehabilitation  or  edu- 
cational aMiatance.  The  veteran  may  select  a 
program  of  education  to  assist  him  in  attain- 
ing an  educational,  professional  or  vocational 
objective  at  any  approved  educational  insti- 
tution he  chooses  which  will  accept  him  aa 
a  student  or  trainee.  The  Administrator  wUl 
not  approve  enrollment  In  certain  courses, 
basically  those  he  nnds  avocatlonal  or  recrea- 
tional in  character  A  veteran  who  must  com- 
plete high  school  training  to  qualify  for 
higher  education,  may  receive  educational  as- 
sistance without  charge  to  his  basic  entitle- 
ment. 

Poatgrant  Requirements:  The  educational 
allowance  will  not  be  paid  If  the  veteran  does 
not  pursue  his  course  in  accordance  with  es- 
tablished policies  and  regulations  of  the  edu- 
cational institution  he  attends  Certification 
by  the  veteran  and  the  educational  institu- 
tion aa  to  his  enrollment  and  attendance 
must  be  made  for  each  period  for  which  as- 
sistance is  sought. 

Vfathington  Contact:  Contact  Officer.  2033 
M  SUeet.  N  W  .  Washington.  DC  20421.  Tele- 
phone:  Executive  3-4120.  Extension  2438. 

Local  Contact:  Contact  Officer  at  each  of 
the  57  llAglonal  Offices  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

Application  Deadlines:  Generally,  eligibil- 
ity ceases  at  the  end  of  8  years  from  the  date 
of  the  veteran's  last  release  from  active  duty 
after  January  31.  1955.  If  the  veteran  was 
released  between  January  31.  1955  and  June 
1.  19««.  he  is  eligible  for  8  years  or  until  May 
31.  1974  Por  farm  cooperative,  apprentice  or 
on-the-job  training,  or  flight  training,  eligi- 
bility ceases  8  years  from  the  date  of  last  sep- 
aration of  service  after  January  31.  1955.  or 
August  30.   1975,  whichever  Is  later. 

Approval  Disapproval  Time:  93  percent  In 
30  days  or  less:  97  percent  In  60  days  or  less; 
9«  percent  in  90  days  or  less:  99.9  percent  In 
6  months  or  less:  .1  percent  In  over  6  months. 

Reworking  Time:  7.1  percent  In  7  days  or 
less:  90  5  percent  In  14  days  or  less;  97.7  per- 
cent In  21  days  or  less;  2.3  percent  in  over  21 
days. 

Related  Programs:  Administered  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  are :  Vocational  Re- 
hablUtatlon  and  War  Orphans'  Educational 
Assistance. 

NO.     33.10 SPECIALLY      ADAPTXO     HOUSING     TO* 

OISABLEO    VETCmANS 

Authorising  Statute:  38  United  States 
Code,  Chapter  21,  Section  801. 

Administrator:  Mr.  A.  W.  Parmer.  Chief 
Benefits  Director. 

Nature  of  Program:  To  aid  certain  disabled 
veterans  to  plan,  purchase,  or  modify  exist- 
ing homes  especially  suited  to  their  needs. 

Eligibility:  Any  veteran  who,  based  on 
service  after  April  20,  1898.  is  entitled  to 
compensation  for  a  permanent  and  total 
service-connected  disability  due  to  a  loss  or 
loss  of  use  of  both  lower  extremities  such  aa 
to  preclude  locomotion  without  the  aid  of 
braces,  crutches,  canes,  or  a  wheelchair,  or 
is  blind  In  both  eyes,  having  only  light  per- 
ception, and  has  a  loss  or  loss  of  use  of  one 
lower  extremity. 

Available  Assistance:  A  monetary  benefit 
of  not  more  than  50  percent  of  the  cost  of 
the  veterans  home  not  to  exceed  $10,000. 
The  money  may  be  used  to  pay  part  of  the 
cost  of  building  or  buying  such  homes,  or  to 
remodel  existing  dwellings  to  the  veteran's 
requirements.  The  benefit  may  be  used  to 
pay  off  the  indebtedness  of  a  home  already 
acquired  by  the  veteran.  Model  plans  and 
specifications  of  suitable  housing  units  are 
available  to  the  veteran  without  charge. 

Use  Restrictions:  Only  toward  the  con- 
struction, purchase,  remodeling,  or  existing 
Indebtedness  on  the  specially  adapted  hous- 
ing. 

Appropriations  Sought:  FY  1969,  $4550,- 
000. 


Paat  Appropriattans:  FY  1»««.  $4,410,000; 
FY    1967,   $4,850,000:    FY    1968    $4,950,000. 

Obligations  incurred:  FY  1966,  $4,817,823; 
FY  1967.  $4,485,431:   FY  1968.  $4,500,000. 

Average  Assistance:  FY  1966,  $8,934;  FY 
1967.  $9,646:  FY  1968,  $9,500. 

Assistance  Prerequisite*:  The  veteran  must 
have  a  service-connected  disability  incurred 
after  April  20,  1898  entiUlng  him  to  compen- 
sation for  permanent  and  total  disability  due 
to  loss  or  loss  of  use  of  both  lower  extremi- 
ties, such  as  to  preclude  locomotion  without 
the  aid  of  braces,  crutches,  canes,  or  a  wheel- 
chair, or  Is  blind  In  both  eyes,  having  only 
light  perception,  and  has  a  loss  or  loss  of 
use  of  one  lower  extremity.  It  must  be 
medically  feasible  for  such  veteran  to  reside 
in  the  proposed  housing  unit  and  in  the 
proposed  locality.  The  proposed  housing  unit 
mubt  bear  a  proper  relation  to  the  veteran's 
present  and  anticipated  Income  and  be  suit- 
able to  the  veteran's  needs  for  dwelling  pur- 
poses. 

PostgranC  Rt-quiremcntu :  None. 

Washington  Contact:  Contact  Officer. 
2033  M  Street.  NW  .  Washington.  DC.  20421. 
ExecuUve  3-4120.  Extension  2438. 

Local  Contact:  Contact  Officer  at  each  of 
the  67  Regional  Offices  through  the  country. 

Application  Deadlines:  None. 

Approval  Disapproval  Time:  None.  (Not 
available) 

Revxn-king  Time:  Not  available — handled 
special. 

Related  Programs:  Home.  Farm  and  Busi- 
ness Loans  administered  by  the  Veterans 
Administration. 

NO.  33.11 — AUTOlfOBUJlS  FOR  OISABLEO 
VCTKBANS 

Authorising  Statute:  38  United  SUtes 
Code.  Chapter  39.  Section  1901. 

Administrator:  Mr.  A.  W.  Farmer.  Chief 
Benefits  Director. 

Nature  of  Program:  To  provide  financial 
assistance  to  certain  disabled  veterans  for 
the  purchase  of  an  automobile  or  other  con- 
veyance. 

Eligibility:  Veterans  of  World  War  11  and 
the  Korean  conflict  with  honorable  service 
having  a  service-connected  disability  due  to 
loss  or  permanent  loss  of  use  of  one  or  both 
feet,  of  one  or  twth  hands,  or  a  permanent 
Impairment  of  vision  of  both  eyea  to  a  pre- 
scribed degree.  Veterans  who  serve  after  Jan- 
uary 31.  1955  are  also  eUglble  if  they  meet 
the  foregoing  and  the  disability  was  incurred 
in  the  line  of  duty  aa  a  direct  result  of  the 
performance  of  military  duty. 

Available  Assistance:  Payment  of  not  more 
than  $1600  toward  the  purchase  price  of  an 
automobile  or  other  conveyance  Including 
special  appliances.  This  is  a  one-time  pay- 
ment. 

Use  Restrictions:  Only  toward  the  pur- 
chase of  an  automobile  or  other  conveyance 
including  special  appliances  thereon. 

.4ppropriationj  Sought:  FY  1969,  $1,104,000. 

Past  Appropriations:  FY  1966,  $1,280,000; 
FY  1967.  $1,088,000;  FY  1968.  $752,000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  FY  1966,  $929,756; 
FY   1967,  $827,998;   FY   1968,  $3,600,000. 

Average  Assistance:  FY  1966.  $1,698;  FY 
1967,  $1,598:  FY  1968.  $1,598. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  The  veteran  must 
have  had  honorable  service  in  World  War  II, 
In  the  Korean  conflict  or  after  January  31. 
1955.  The  disability  must  have  been  incurred 
during  such  service  and  resulted  in  a  loss  or 
permanent  loss  of  one  or  both  feet,  one  or 
both  bands,  or  permanent  Impairment  of 
vision  of  both  eyes  to  a  prescribed  degree. 
If  the  disability  was  incurred  after  January 
31.  1955.  the  disability  also  must  have  been 
contracted  In  the  line  of  duty  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  performance  of  military  duty. 
It  must  be  shown  that  the  veteran  can  oper- 
ate the  vehicle  safely  and  will  be  licensed  to 
operate  such  vehicle  In  the  State  he  rasides. 
If  the  veteran  c.iunot  qualify  to  operate  the 
vehicle  but  is  otherwise  eligible,  he  may  stiU 


be  entitled  If  the  conveyance  is  to  be  oper- 
ated  for  him  by  another  person. 

Postgrant   Requirements:   None. 

Washington  Contact:  Contact  Officer.  2033 
M  Street,  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20421 
Executive  3-4120,  Extension  2438. 

Local  Contact:  Contact  Officer  at  each  of 
the  67  Regional  Offices  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

Application  Deadlines:  None. 

Approval  /Disapproval  Time:  Not  available 

Reworking  Time:  Not  available — handled 
special. 

Related  Programs:  None. 

NO.  33.12 — BURIAL  BENEFITS 

Authorizing  Statute:  38  United  St.ites 
Code.  Chapter  23.  Sections  901  and  902. 

Administrator:  Mr.  A.  W.  Farmer,  Chief 
Benefits  Director. 

Nature  of  Program:  To  provide  a  mone- 
tary allowance  toward  the  funeral  and  burial 
expenses  and  a  flag  for  the  burial  of  deceased 
veterans. 

Eligibility:  The  person  who  bore  the  vet- 
eran's burial  expense  or  the  undertaker,  if 
unpaid,  is  eligible  for  reimbursement  of  the 
burial  expense.  The  next  of  kin.  friend  <.r 
associate  of  the  deceased  veteran  is  eligible 
for  the  flag. 

Available  Assistance:  A  sum  not  to  exceed 
$250  toward  the  burial  expenses  of  the  vet- 
eran Is  payable.  Additional  costs  of  trans- 
portation of  the  remains  may  be  allowed  If 
the  veteran  died  while  hospitalized  or  dom- 
iciled in  a  Veterans  Administration  hospital 
or  domiciliary,  or  hospitalized  or  domiciled 
at  Veterans  Administration  expense,  or  in 
transit  at  Veterans  Administration  expense 
to  or  from  a  hospital,  domiciliary,  or  Veterans 
Administration  regional  office. 

Use  Restrictions:  No  restrictions  to  bene- 
ficiaries. 

Appropriations  Sought:  FY  1969,  $69,225,- 

000. 

Past  Appropriations:  FY  1966.  $62,982,000; 
FY  1967.  $60,410,000;  FY  1968,  $66,209,000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  FY  1966.  $59,547.- 
313;  FY  1967.  $62,544,575;  FY  1968,  $66,200- 
000. 

Average  Assistance:  FY  1966.  $256;  FY  1967. 
$256;  FY  1968.  $256. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Deceased  war- 
time veterans  whose  discharges  were  under 
other  than  dishonorable  conditions,  and 
peacetime  veterans  who  were  discharged  cr 
released  from  active  duty  because  of  a  ills- 
ablllty  incurred  In  the  line  of  duty,  died 
of  a  service  connected  disability,  or  were  In 
receipt  of  or  entitled  to  receive  compensation 
at  the  time  of  their  death. 

Postgrant  Requirements :  None. 
Washington  Contact:  Contact  Officer,  2033 
M  Street.  N.W..  Washington,  DC.  20421.  Ex- 
ecutive 3-4120,   Extension  2438. 

Local  Contact:  Contact  Officer  at  each  of 
the  57  Regional  Offices  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

Approval/ Disapproval  Time:  84  percent  in 
30  days  or  less;  94  percent  In  60  days  or  less; 
97  percent  In  90  days  or  less;  99.7  percent 
m  6  months  or  less;  .3  percent  In  over  6 
months. 

Reieorking  Time:  71  1  percent  In  7  days  or 
less;  90.8  percent  In  14  days  or  less:  97.7 
percent  in  21  days  or  less;  2.3  percent  in  over 
21  days. 

Related  Programs:  Burial  In  National  Cem- 
eteries administered  by  the  Department  of 
the  Army  and  the  Department  of  Interior, 
through  the  Superintendent  of  the  various 
National  Cemeteries;  Headstone  or  Grave 
Marker  and  Memorial  Markers  and  Memorial 
Plots  administered  by  the  Department  of 
Army  through  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Sup- 
port Services;  and  Six  Months'  Death  Gra- 
tuity administered  by  the  service  to  which 
the  deceased  was  attached. 

NO.    33.13 COMPENSATION    FOR   SERVICE- 
CONNECTED  DEATH 

Authorizing  Statute:  38  United  Stales 
Code.  Chapter  11,  SecUons  321  and  341. 
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Administrator:  Mr.  A.  W.  Parmer,  Chief 
Beneflts  Director. 

Nature  of  Program:  TO  compensate  surviv- 
ing widows,  children  and  dependent  parents 
tor  the  death  of  any  veteran  who  died  be- 
fore January  1,  1957  because  of  a  service- 
t  mnected  disability. 

Eligibility:  A  surviving  unremarried  widow. 
( hild  or  children,  and  dependent  parent  or 
l);irents  of  the  deceased  veteran  are  eligible 
lor  this  benefit. 

Available  Assistance:  Monthly  monetary 
beneflts  are  payable  at  varying  rates  depend- 
ent on  the  number  of  children,  the  existence 
of  an  eligible  widow  and  If  there  are  one  or 
two  dependent  parents  as  well  as  whether 
wartime  or  peacetime  rates  are  Involved. 
Peacetime  rates  are  80  percent  of  wartime 
rates.  A  wartime  widow  Is  entitled  to  $87.  If 
she  has  one  child.  $131  and  $29  for  each 
additional  child.  If  there  is  no  widow,  but 
one  child,  the  wartime  rate  is  $67;  for  two 
children.  $94;  for  three  children.  $122  and 
S23  for  each  additional  child,  with  the  total 
.iinount  for  all  children  equally  divided.  If 
there  is  only  one  dependent  parent,  the  war- 
time rate  is  $75,  but  if  two,  each  receives  $40 
monthly. 

Use  Restrictions:  No  wstrictions  are  placed 
on  beneficiaries. 

Appropriations  Sought:  FY  1969,  $140,- 
114,000. 

Past  Appropriations:  FY  1966,  $164,529,000; 
FY  1967,  $153,000,000;  FY  1968.  $148,673,000. 
Oblisrations  Incurred:  FY  1966,  $166,013.- 
213;  FY  1967,  $158,006,972;  FY  1968.  $160.- 
450.000.  (Funds  avail,  within  approp  total) 
Average  Assistance:  FY  1966,  $934;  FY  1967, 
$931;  FY  1968.  $945. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Widow — Gen- 
erally she  must  be  unremarried,  have  lived 
continuously  vrtth  the  veteran  from  the  time 
of  the  marriage  until  his  death,  have  married 
the  veteran  before  15  years  had  expired  after 
termination  of  the  period  of  service  In  which 
the  disability  causing  death  was  incurred  or 
aggravated,  or  for  one  year  or  more,  or  for  any 
period  of  time  If  a  child  was  born  to  the 
p.irtie8  of  the  marriage.  Certain  widowers  may 
also  establish  enUtlement.  Child— The  child 
must  be  unmarried,  under  18.  or  if  over  18 
but  under  23.  attending  a  VA-approved 
school,  or  a  helpless  child  who  became  per- 
manently Incapable  of  self-support  because 
of  a  mental  or  physical  defect  prior  to  reach- 
ing age  18.  Dependent  Parent — The  parent 
must  establish  dependency  by  showing  his  in- 
come is  insufficient  to  provide  reasonable 
maintenance  for  himself  and  for  members  of 
his  family  under  legal  age.  In  order  for  en- 
titlement to  exist  and  veteran's  death  must 
be  shown  to  be  related  to  a  service-connected 
disability  not  due  to  the  veteran's  willful 
misconduct.  If  the  service-connected  death 
occurred  after  service,  the  veteran's  discharge 
must  have  been  under  other  than  dishonor- 
able conditions.  Persons  eligible  for  Death 
Compensation  may  elect  Dependency  and 
Indemnity  Compensation  (DIC)  instead  but 
such  choice  is  generally  irrevocable. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Any  change  in 
the  marital  status  of  a  widow,  child,  or  de- 
pendent parent  must  be  reported  promptly. 
Also,  a  change  In  school  attendance  of  chil- 
dren over  18  mtist  be  reported.  Parents  must 
report  changes  in  income  which  would  affect 
their  dependency  status  and  every  three 
years  are  sent  Income  questionnaires. 

Washington  Contact:  Contact  Officer,  2033 
M  Street,  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20421.  Ex- 
ecutive 3-4120,  Extension  2438. 

Local  Contact:  Contact  Officer  at  each  of 
the  57  Regional  Offices  throughout  the 
country. 

Application  Deadlines:  None,  but  beneflts 
nre  payable  from  the  first  day  of  the  month 
in  which  the  veteran's  death  occurred  If  the 
claim  is  received  within  one  year  after  the 
date  of  death;  otherwise,  benefits  are  payable 
from  the  date  of  receipt  of  claim. 

Approval /Disapproval  Time:  The  follow- 
ing figures  Include  death  compensation,  de- 


pendency and  Indemnity  compensation  and 
death  pension  as  time  figures  for  processing 
these  benefits  are  grouped  under  death  bene- 
fit applications.  58  percent  of  the  applications 
are  approved  or  disapproved  in  30  dayfe  or  less; 
78  percent  In  60  days  or  less;  89  percent  in 
90  days  or  less;  99  percent  in  6  months  *r  less; 
1  percent  in  over  6  months. 

Retoorking  Time:  Figures  for  average 
elapsed  time  between  receipt  of  application 
and  notice  of  return  or  reworking  reflect  all 
programs  administered  by  the  Chief  Benefits 
director  and  covered  by  these  questionnaires: 
71.1  percent  in  7  days  or  less;  90.5  percent  in 
14  days  or  less;  97.7  percent  In  21  days  or  less; 
2.3  percent  In  over  21  days. 

Related  Programs:  Administered  by  the 
Veterans  Administration  are  Dependency 
and  Indemnity  Compensation  and  Death 
Pension.  Social  Security  as  administered  by 
the  Social  Security  Administration. 

NO.  33.14 — DEPENDENCY  AND  INDEMNITY  COM- 
PENSATION FOR  SERVICE-CONNECTED  DEATH 

Authorizing  Statute:  38  United  States 
Code.  Chapter  13.  Section  410. 

Administrator:  Mr.  A.  W.  Farmer.  Chief 
Benefits  Director. 

Nature  of  Program.:  To  compensate  surviv- 
ing widows,  children  and  dependent  parents 
for  the  death  of  any  veteran  who  died  on  or 
after  January  1,  1957.  because  of  a  service- 
connected  disability. 

Eligibility:  A  surviving  unremarried  widow, 
child  or  cliildren,  and  dependent  parent  or 
parents  of  the  deceased  veteran  are  eligible 
for  this  benefit. 

Available  Assistance:  Monthly  monetary 
benefits  are  payable.  The  widow's  basic  rate 
is  $120  a  month  plus  12  percent  of  the  vet- 
eran's service  pay  based  on  his  rank  and 
longevity.  The  rates  may  be  altered  or  in- 
creased, according  to  changes  In  the  basic 
military  pay  scale.  At  present  the  minimum 
amount  a  widow  can  receive  is  $132  monthly. 
Under  certain  circumstances,  her  benefits 
may  be  increased  by  $28  monthly  for  each 
child  in  excess  of  one.  If  there  is  no  widow 
entitled,  benefits  for  one  child  are  $80 
monthly;  two  children,  $115;  three  children, 
$149;  and  each  additional  child  Is  $29  with 
the  total  benefit  for  all  the  children  being 
equally  divided.  Rates  for  parents  vary  ac- 
cording to  number,  income,  marital  status, 
and  whether  they  are  living  together  or  sep- 
arated. For  a  sole  surviving  single  parent, 
or  married  but  not  living  with  spouse,  rates 
range  from  $18  to  $87  monthly  if  the  par- 
ent's income  does  not  exceed  $1,800.  For  two 
parents  not  living  together,  rates  for  each 
range  from  $12  to  $58.  If  the  two  live  to- 
gether or  a  parent  has  remarried,  the  income 
limitation  Is  $3,000  with  the  same  rates  as 
two  parents  not  living  together.  Effective 
January  1.  1969,  Public  Law  90-275  raises 
the  income  limitation  for  dependent  parents 
from  $1,800  to  $2,000  and  from  $3,000  to 
$3,200,  with  a  sliding  income  scale  In  $100 
increments.  New  rates  will  be  $10  to  $87 
monthly  for  one  parent  and  $10  to  $58 
monthly  for  two  parents. 

Use  Restrictions:  No  restrictions  to  bene- 
ficiaries. 

Appropriations  Sought:  FY  1969.  $369.- 
390.000. 

Past  Appropriations:  FY  1966.  $313,754,000; 
FY  1967.  $344,622,000;  FY  1968,  $355,304,000. 
Obligations  Incurred:  FY  1966,  $317,027,- 
252;  FY,  1967.  $339,211,322;  FY  1968.  $359,- 
550,000.  (Funds  available  within  appropria- 
tion total.) 

Average  Assistance:  FY  1966,  $1,696;  FY 
1967,  $1,745;  FY  1968,  $1,768. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Widow — Gener- 
ally she  must  be  unremarried  have  lived  con- 
tinuously with  the  veteran  from  the  time  of 
the  marriage  unOl  his  death,  have  married 
the  veteran  before  15  years  had  expired  after 
termination  of  the  period  of  service  In  which 
the  disability  causing  death  was  Incurred 
or  aggravated,  or  for  one  year  or  more,  or  for 
any  period  of  time  if  a  child  was  bom  to  the 


parties  of  the  marriage.  Certain  widowers 
may  also  establish  entitlement.  Child — The 
child  must  be  unmarried,  under  18,  or  if  over 
18  but  under  23,  attending  a  VA-approved 
school,  or  a  helpless  child  who  became  per- 
manently Incapable  of  self-support  because 
of  a  mental  or  physical  defect  prior  to  reach- 
ing age  18.  Dependent  parent — No  amount  Is 
payable  for  a  dependent  parent  If  his  Income 
is  more  than  $1,800  ($2,000  effective  Janu- 
ary 1,  1989)  or  if  living  with  his  spouse  or 
remarried,  tiieir  combined  annual  Income  is 
more  than  $3,000  ($3,200  effective  Januaiy  1. 
1969).  All  Beneficiaries — In  order  for  entitle- 
ment to  exist  the  veteran's  death  must  be 
shown  to  be  related  to  a  service-connected 
disability  not  related  to  tlie  veteran's  willful 
misconduct.  If  the  service-connected  death 
occurred  after  service,  the  veteran's  discharge 
must  have  been  under  other  than  dishonor- 
able conditions.  If  a  veteran  dies  on  or  after 
May  1.  1957.  with  an  in-service  waiver  of  pre- 
miums on  GI  life  insurance  In  effect  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  his  survivors  are  eligible 
only  for  Death  Compensation,  and  not  De- 
pendency and  Indemnity  Compensation. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Any  change  In 
the  marital  status  of  a  widow,  child  or  de- 
pendent parent  must  be  reported  promptly. 
Also,  a  change  la  school  attendance  of  chil- 
dren over  18  must  be  reported.  Parents  must 
report  changes  in  Income  and  every  year  are 
sent  an  Income  questionnaire. 

Washington  Contact:  Contact  Officer.  2033 
M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20421.  Ex- 
ecuUve 3-4120,  Extension  2438. 

Local  Contact:  Contact  Officer  at  each  of 
the  57  Regional  Oifices  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

Application  Deadlines:  None  but  benefits 
.are  payable  from  the  first  day  of  the  month 
in  which  the  veteran's  death  occurred  if  the 
claim  is  received  within  one  year  after  the 
date  of  death;  otherwise,  beneflts  are  payable 
from  the  date  of  receipt  of  claim. 

Approval/ Disapproval  Time:  The  following 
figures  include  death  compensation,  depend- 
ency and  indemnity  compensation  and  death 
pension  as  time  figures  for  processing  these 
beneflts  are  grouped  under  death  benefit  ap- 
plications. 58  percent  of  the  applications  are 
approved  or  disapproved  in  30  days  or  less; 
78  percent  in  60  days  or  less.  89  percent  in 
90  days  or  less;  99  percent  In  6  montlis  or 
less;  1  percent  in  over  6  montlis. 

Reworking  Time:  71.1  percent  In  7  days  or 
less;  90.5  percent  in  14  days  or  less;  97.7 
percent  in  21  days  or  less;  2.3  percent  In  over 
21  days. 

Related  Programs:  Administered  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  are  Compensation 
for  Service-Connected  Death  and  Death  Pen- 
sion. Social  Security  as  administered  by  the 
Social  Security  Administration. 

NO.    33.15 — PENSION  TO  WIDOWS  AND  CHILDREN 

Authorizing  Statute:  38  United  States 
Code,  Chapter  15,  Section  541. 

Administrator:  Mr.  A.  W.  Parmer,  Chief 
Benefits  Director. 

Nature  of  Program:  To  assist  widows  and 
children  of  wartime  veterans  who  died  of 
non-service  connected  disabilities. 

Eligibility:  Unremarried  widows  and  chil- 
dren of  deceased  veterans  who  had  at  least 
90  days  of  honorable  active  wartime  service 
or  if  less  than  90  days,  were  discharged  for 
a  service-connected  disability. 

Available  Assistance:  There  are  two  pri- 
mary pension  laws  under  which  monthly 
benefits  are  payable.  The  "old"  pension  law 
m  effect  prior  to  July  1,  1960.  and  the  "new" 
pension  law  in  effect  since  July  1,  1960.  Both 
laws  were  liberalized  by  PubUc  Law  90-276 
which  will  take  effect  January  1,  1969.  Under 
the  "old  "  pension  law  an  unremarried  widow 
without  a  child  whose  annual  income  does 
not  exceed  $1,400  receives  $50.40.  If  she  has 
one  child,  the  rate  is  $63  plus  $7.56  for  each 
additional  child.  Also,  if  she  has  one  or  more 
children,  her  income  limitation  is  $2,700  an- 
nixaUy.  If  the  widow  is  In  need  of  regular 
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aid  and  attendance  or  a  patient  In  a  nurs- 
ing home,  an  additional  ifiO  monthly  over 
the  basic  pension  rate  Is  payable.  IX  there 
Is  no  eligible  widow,  children's  rates  ar* 
j>27  30  for  one  child.  (40  95  for  2.  $54  60  for 
three,  plus  97  56  for  each  additional  child. 
Under  the  "new"  pension  law  monthly  bene- 
fits are  paid  on  a  sliding  scale.  For  an  un- 
remarried widow  without  children  whose 
annual  Income  does  not  exceed  tl.800.  bene- 
fits range  from  tas  to  $70  monthly.  If  she 
has  one  child  her  annual  Income  limitation 
Is  $3,000  and  benefits  range  from  t45  to  (86 
monthly  plus  916  for  each  additional  child. 
Also.  950  monthly  Is  payable  In  addition  to 
the  basic  pension  rate  If  the  widow  needs 
aid  and  attendance  or  Is  a  patient  In  a  nurs- 
ing home.  If  there  Is  no  eligible  widow  a 
child  may  receive  940  monthly  and  916  for 
each  additional  child  If  the  child's  annual 
income  does  not  exceed  91.800.  Pension  Is  not 
payable  to  those  whose  estates  are  so  large 
that  It  Is  reasonable  they  look  to  the  estate 
for  nnalntenance.  Effective  January  1.  1969, 
both  the  old  and  new  pension  laws  will  have 
their  annual  Income  limitations  Increased 
by  9200.  Under  the  old  law  this  means  91.600 
and  93.900.  und  under  the  new  law.  92.000 
and  93,200.  In  addition,  the  sliding  income 
scale  imder  the  new  law  will  now  be  in  9100 
increments.  Monthly  benefits  for  an  unre- 
married widow  without  a  child  range  from 
.»17  to  *74  monthly  and  if  she  has  a  child, 
from  941  to  990.  There  will  be  no  changes  In 
the  monthly  rates  under  the  old  pension 
law.  nor  in  children's  rates  under  the  new 
law. 

Use  Restrictions:  No  restrictions  to  bene- 
ficiaries. 

Appropriattona  Sought:  FY  1969.  9830.359.- 
OOO. 

Past  Appropriations:  FY  1966.  9707.797.000; 
FY  1967.  9727,787.000:   FY  1968,  9786.593.000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  FY  1966,  9688.865.- 
703:  FY  1967.  9712.330.343:  FY  1968.  9791,- 
100.000   (Ptmds  avail,  within  approp.  toul). 

Average  Assistance:  FY  1966.  9724:  FY  1967, 
9714:  FY  1968.  9756. 

Assistance  Prerequimtes:  The  veteran  must 
have  had  honorable  active  wartime  service  of 
at  least  90  days,  or  if  less  than  90  days,  have 
been  discharged  for  a  service-connected  dis- 
ability. He  must  have  died  of  non-service 
connected  disabilities  not  the  result  of  his 
own  willful  misconduct.  The  Income  and  as- 
sets of  the  widow  and  children  roust  be 
limited  as  prescribed  by  statute.  Under  the 
new  pension  law  91,800  (92.000  effective  Jan- 
uary 1.  1969)  (or  a  widow  without  child  and 
93.000  1 93 ,200  effective  January  1.  1969)  for 
a  widow  with  child.  In  addition,  the  widow 
must  be  unremarried,  have  continuously  co- 
habltated  with  the  veteran,  and  have  been 
married  (or  .it  least  one  year  prior  to  the 
veteran's  death  or  no  time  limit  if  a  child 
was  born  to  the  parties  of  the  marriage. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  A  widow  or  child 
must  promptly  report  a  change  In  marital 
status  and  Income.  Additionally,  a  change 
In  schooling  ror  a  child  over  18  but  under 
23  must  be  reported.  Annual  Income  ques- 
tionnaires are  sent  all  beneflclarles  under 
this  program. 

Washington  Contort:  Contact  Ofllcer.  2033 
M  Street.  NW  ,  Washington.  DC  20421  Ex- 
ecutive 3-4120.  Ext-nslon  2438 

Local  Contact:  Contact  OfBcer  at  each  of 
the  57  Regional  Offlces  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

Application  Deadlines:  No  time  limit,  but 
benefits  may  be  paid  from  the  first  day  of 
the  month  In  which  the  veteran  died  If  the 
application  is  received  within  one  year  after 
the  date  of  death:  otherwise,  benefits  are 
payable  from  the  date  of  receipt  of  the  ap- 
plication. 

Approval ' Disapproval  Time:  The  following 
figures  Include  death  compensation,  depend- 
ency and  Indemnity  compen..atlon,  and  death 
pension  as  time  figures  for  processing  these 
benefits    are    grouped    under    death    benefit 


applications.  58  percent  of  the  applications 
are  approved  or  disapproved  In  30  days  or 
less:  78  percent  In  60  days  or  less;  80  percent 
In  90  days  or  less:  99  percent  In  6  months  or 
less:  1  percent  In  over  6  months. 

Retcorking  Time:  71.1  percent  In  7  days  or 
less:  90  5  percent  In  14  days  or  less:  97.7  per- 
cent In  21  days  or  less:  2.3  percent  In  over 
21  days. 

Related  Programs:  Administered  by  the 
Veterans  Administration  are  ComF>ensatlon 
for  Service-Connected  Death  and  Dependency 
and  Indemnity  Compensation.  Social  Secu- 
rity as  administered  by  the  Social  Security 
Administration. 

NO.    33.16  — WAR    ORPHANS'    ESVCATIONAL 
ASSISTANCE 

Authorising  Statute:  38  United  States 
Code,  Chapter  35.  Section  1710 

Administrator:  Mr.  A,  W.  Parmer,  Chief 
Benefits  Director. 

Nature  of  Program:  To  provide  opportuni- 
ties for  e<lucatlon  to  children  whose  educa- 
tion would  otherwise  be  impeded  or  inter- 
rupted by  reason  of  tlie  disability  or  death 
of  a  parent  from  a  service-connected  disabil- 
ity incurred  or  aggravated  In  the  Armed 
Forces  and  to  aid  such  children  in  attaining 
the  educational  status  which  they  might 
normally  have  aspired  to  and  obtained  but 
tcT   the  disability  or  death  of  such  parent. 

Eligibility:  Generally,  sons  and  daughters 
brt»'een  age  18  and  26  of  a  veteran  who  died 
of  .i  service-connected  disability  or  a  living 
veteran  whose  service-connected  disability  is 
considered  permanently  and  totally  dis- 
abling, or  who  died  from  any  cause  while 
such  disability  was  In  existence. 

Available  Assistance:  An  educational  as- 
.sisiance  allowance  Is  paid  to  help  the  child 
meet  the  expenses  of  training  In  colleges  and 
.schools  above  the  regular  high  school  levels. 
Monthly  benetlts  not  to  exceed  36  months 
range  from  960  to  9130  dependent  on  whether 
the  child  is  a  >i  time.  ^4  time  or  full-time 
student  and  whether  he  is  taking  institu- 
tional courses  ur  is  enrolled  in  cooperative 
courses  (alternating  classroom  study  and  re- 
lated experience  on  the  Job).  Educational 
and  vocational  guidance  and  development  of 
an  educational  plan  are  mandatory.  Special 
restorative  training  may  be  provided  children 
who  cannot  pursue  an  education  because 
of  some  physical  or  mental  disability.  A 
monthly  allowance  of  9130  is  paid  such  per- 
sons taking  this  special  training.  A  higher 
rate  may  be  paid  if  the  charge  for  the  course 
exceeds  941  monthly. 

Use  Restrictions:  No  restrictions  on  bene- 
ficlarlsB. 

Appropriations  Sought:  FT  1968,  931.148,- 
000. 

Past  Appropriations:  FY  1966.  931,696,000: 
FY  1967.  929.422.000;  FY  1968.  927,947.000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  FY  1966.  931.112.- 
561:  FY  1967.  934,375.925:  FY  1968,  937.300.- 
000. 

Average  Assistance:  FY  1966,  $1,022;  FT 
1967.  9934;   FY  1968.  9933. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  The  veteran  must 
have  died  of  a  service-connected  disability 
or,  if  alive,  have  a  service-connected  disabil- 
ity considered  permanent  and  total  as  a  re- 
sult of  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  after  the 
begmnlng  of  the  Spanish-American  War  or 
died  of  any  cause  while  a  service-connected 
permanent  and  total  disability  was  In  exist- 
ence. The  child  must  generally  be  between 
ages  18  and  26  and  mamage  does  not  pre- 
clude entitlement.  Some  training  such  as 
special  restorative  training  or  special  voca- 
tional courses  can  be  begun  before  18,  No 
training  may  extend  beyond  the  beneficiary's 
31st  birthday.  Any  training  received  under 
other  laws  administered  by  the  VA  Is  de- 
ductible from  the  total  36-month  entitle- 
ment. Correspondence  courses,  on-the-job 
training,  on-the-farm  and  filght  training  are 
prohibited.  The  Veterans  Administration 
must  approve  the  program  of  training  for 
which    the  eligible   person   enrolls.   Regular 


high  school  tFslnlng  Is  not  available  under 
this  program. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Monthly  certifi- 
cation of  attendance  for  courses  not  leading 
to  a  college  degree  must  be  executed  by  the 
beneficiary  and  an  official  of  the  school  m 
order  for  monthly  benefits  to  be  paid.  F</r 
college  students  certification  is  required  near 
the  end  of  the  enrollment  period.  The  allow- 
ance may  be  discontinued  If  the  beneficlarv 
falls  to  follow  the  regularly  prescribed  stand- 
ards and  practices  of  the  educational  Institu- 
tion he  attends  or  If  his  conduct  or  progress 
is  unsatisfactory. 

Washington  Contact:  Contact  Officer,  2033 
M  Street.  N.W.,  Washington,  DC.  20421.  Ex- 
ecutive 3-4120.  Extension  2438. 

Local  Contact:  Contact  Officer  at  each  of 
the  57  Regional  Offices  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

<4pp/t«ifion  Deadlines:  None,  but  genernllv 
eligibility  for  benefits  terminates  at  age  2i> 
In  some  Instances.  It  may  be  extended  for  '> 
years.  For  example,  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces  in  which  case  eligibility  will  end  ;i 
years  after  the  first  discharge  or  release  from 
service,  but  In  no  event,  beyond  age  31. 

Reworking  Time:  71.1  percent  In  7  days  or 
loss:  90.5  percent  In  14  days  or  less;  97.7  per- 
cent In  21  days  or  less.  2.3  percent  In  over  21 
days. 

Related  Program!::  Administered  by  the 
Veterans  Administration  are  Veterans'  Edu- 
cational Assistance  and  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation. 

NO.    33.17 — INVALID    I.IfTS    AND    OTHER    DEVICES 
FOR  PENSIONERS 

Authorizing  Statute:  38  United  SUUcs  Co«lc. 
Chapter  17.  Section  617. 

Administrator:  Mr.  Robert  E.  Stewart. 
DJ3.S.,  Director,  P^ostlietlc  and  Sensory  Aids 
Service. 

Nature  of  Program:  Upon  medical  deter- 
mination of  need  Invalid  lifts,  therapeutic 
or  rehabilitative  devices,  and  medical  supplier 
are  furnished  to  certain  veterans  to  assist 
in  their  medical  treatment  and  rehabiliUi- 
tion. 

Eligibility:  Veterans  in  receipt  of  pension 
based  on  the  need  for  regular  aid  and  at- 
tendance. 

Available  Assistance:  The  furnishing  and 
repair  of  invalid  lifts  and  such  Items  as  arti- 
ficial limbs,  braces,  hearing  aids,  mechanics 
and  electronic  aids  for  blind,  hospital-type 
beds,  invalid  walkers,  wheelchairs,  and  all 
types  of  sickroom  accessories  and  supplies 
tor  use  in  the  patient's  home. 

Use  Restrictions:  Procurement  of  author- 
ized devices  from  commercial  sources. 

Appropriations  Sought:  FY  1969.  94,154,000 
(Budget  request  was  based  upon  unknown 
potential  cost  of  expansion  of  benefits  under 
Public  Law  90-77,  and  upon  Increasing  pro- 
curement of  very  expensive  equipment  fur 
home  dalysis  of  kidney  patients). 

Post  i4pproprtaft07is.  FY  1966,  $32,000:  FY 
1967.  9132.000:  FY  1968.  $4,125,000  (Supple- 
mental appropriation  was  based  upon  ur- 
known  potential  cost  of  expansion  of  beneiit.s 
under  Public  Law  90-77). 

Obligations  Incurred:  FY  1966.  9157.874; 
FY  1967.  9175366;  FY   1968.  9528.000. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Must  submit  a  re- 
quest in  writing:  must  be  in  receipt  of  VA 
p>enalon  based  on  the  need  for  regular  aid 
and  attendance;  item  requested  must  be  de- 
termined medically  necessary  for  treatment 
or  rehatXlitation;  and  It  must  be  determined 
that  use  of  the  item  by  or  for  the  patient 
is  feasible  In  the  environment  In  which  It  Is 
to  be  used. 

Washington  Contact:  Contact  Officer,  2033 
M  SUeet,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Local  Contact:  Contact  Officer  at  e<u:h  of 
the  67  Regional  Offices  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

Related  Programs:  Prosthetic  and  Sensory 
Aids  for  Veterans,  administered  by  the  Pros- 
thetic and  Sensory  Aids  Swvlce,  Veterans 
Administration. 
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NO.    33.18 — VETERANS'    OTTARANTECD    OR   INSITRED 
HOME   LOANS 

Authorising  Statute:  Section  1810.  Title 
38,  U.S  C. 

Administrator:  Loan  Guaranty  Service,  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Benefits,  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration, Washington,  DC.  20420. 

Nature  of  Program:  VA  guarantees  or  In- 
sures loans  made  by  private  lenders  to  eligi- 
ble veterans  for  the  purchase,  construction, 
repair,  alteration,  or  improvement  of  homes. 
The  VA  guaranty,  however,  may  not  exceed 
60  percent  of  the  loan  amount  up  to  a  max- 
imum of  $13,500.  As  an  alternative  to  the 
guarantee  of  loans,  qualified  lenders  may 
have  loans  Insured.  For  each  loan  Insured,  the 
lender  receives  a  credit  to  his  Insurance  ac- 
count of  15  percent  of  the  loan  amount,  but 
not  In  excess  of  $4,000  for  real  estate  loans. 
There  is  no  provision  for  Insurance  of  VA 
home  loans  to  post-Korean  veterans  (PL 
89-358). 

Eligibility:  Veterans  who  served  on  active 
duty  for  90  days  or  more  during  World  War 
II  or  the  Korean  Conflict,  and  those  who 
served  for  more  than  180  days  since  January 
31.  1955.  and  were  discharged  or  released  un- 
der conditions  other  than  dishonorable,  or 
those  with  a  lesser  period  of  service  if  dis- 
charged because  of  service-connected  dis- 
ability. Members  of  the  armed  forces  are  also 
eligible  without  requirement  of  discharge 
or  release  provided  they  have  served  at  least 
two  years  and  continue  on  active  duty  with- 
out a  break.  Unremarried  widows  of  men  who 
died  in  service  or  of  service-connected  dis- 
abilities are  also  eligible. 

i4i;ai{al>{e  Assistayice:  Guaranteed  or  In- 
sured loans  to  purchaae  or  construct  a  dwell- 
ing which  is  to  be  owned  and  occupied  by 
the  applicant.  To  purchase  a  farm  on  which 
there  is  a  farm  residence.  To  repair,  alter,  or 
improve  a  farm  residence  or  other  dwelling 
owned  by  them  and  occupied  by  them  as 
their  home. 

Use  Restrictions:  For  administrative  ex- 
penses, for  the  payment  of  claims  under  the 
terms  of  the  guaranty  or  insurance,  on  de- 
faulted loans,  and  for  expenses  and  losses 
accruing  from  liquidation  of  loans  and  prop- 
erties. 

Appropriations  Sought:  None  for  lending 
purposes.  The  needs  of  the  program  other 
than  for  Administrative  exj>ense8  which  come 
from  VA  appropriated  funds  are  paid  from 
the  Loan  Guaranty  revolving  Fund.  Section 
1824,  "nUe  38,  use.  The  fund  is  financed 
from  Income  producing  assets  and  the  reali- 
zation of  assets.  The  amount  Included  In  ap- 
propriation request  for  general  operating 
expenses  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  In- 
cludes 924.8  million  directly  associated  with 
credit  assistance  (loan)  programs.  Such  ex- 
penses are  not  regulated  In  the  acconuts  be- 
tween guaranteed  home  loans  and  business 
loans,  and  direct  loans.  The  preponderance 
of  Administrative  expenses  would  be  charge- 
able to  the  guaranteed  or  insured  home  loan 
program. 

Past  Appropriations:  No  appropriations  are 
required  for  lending  or  expenses  and  losses 
on  account  of  defaulted  loans.  Administrative 
costs  directly  associated  with  credit  assist- 
ance (loan)  programs  covered  by  the  appro- 
priations for  general  operating  expenses  are: 
FY  1968,  $24.1  million;  FY  1967,  $23.4  mil- 
lion; FY  1966,  $22.7  million. 

Obligations  Incurred:  Loans  are  made  by 
private  lenders.  No  fiscal  "obligation"  by 
Government.  Impact  on  public  Is  expressed 
in  terms  of  principal  amount  of  loans  guar- 
anteed. Cost  to  Government  may  be  meas- 
ured In  terms  of  net  loss  to  Loan  Guaranty 
Fund. 


VA  GUARANTEED  OR  INSURED  HOME  LOANS 
[In  millions  of  dotlare] 

Original  prin-      Net   lost  :  ■ 
Fiscal  year  cipal  amount   Loan  guarantea 

ot  loans  made  [evolving  tund 


1968 3,994.4 

1967 ;2.7b4.7 

1966 2,513.2 


0.3 
'8.9 
25.1 


'  For  all  practical  purposes  tosses  represent  the  net  result  o( 
payments  to  holders  ol  defaulted  guaranteed  loans,  salvage  ol 
security  properties,  Interest  on  loans,  miscellaneous  income,  and 
funding  tees  collected. 

-  Estimated. 

■  First  9  months  o(  liscal  le.r  1968. 

Average  Assistance:  The  average  loan 
amount  in  calendar  year  1967  for  new  homes 
was  $18,910  and  for  existing  homes  $16,525. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  (1)  He  must  be 
an  eligible  World  War  II,  Korean  Conflict  or 
post-Korean  veteran;  (2)  The  loan  must  bear 
a  proper  relation  to  the  veteran's  present 
and  anticipated  income  and  expenses;  (3) 
The  veteran  must  be  a  satisfactory  credit 
risk;  (4)  The  nature  and  condition  of  the 
property  should  be  such  as  to  be  suitable  for 
dwelling  purposes;  (5)  Tlie  loan  will  be  used 
to  pay  for  the  property  purchased,  construct- 
ed, or  improved;  (6)  The  veteran  must 
certify  that  he  intends  to  occupy  the  prop- 
erty as  his  home;  (7)  Veterans  with  service 
only  after  January  31.  1955,  are  required  to 
pay  a  one-time  funding  fee  equal  to  \'^7v  of 
1%  of  the  loan  amount;  (8)  Loan  amount 
cannot  exceed  the  reasonable  value  of  the 
property  as  determined  by  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Holder  of  mort- 
gage must  report  defaults  by  borrower  and 
when  loans  are  repaid-in-fuU.  Loan  exten- 
sions, modifications,  and  substitution  of 
security  require  prior  approval  of  the  Vet- 
erans Administration.  Insured  lenders  must 
report  status  of  Insured  loans  annually. 

Washington  Contact:  A  potential  bene- 
ficiary should  contact  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration office  In  his  area. 

Local  Contact:  The  local  Veterans  Admin- 
istration office. 

.i4pp2icatton  Deadlines:  Each  veterans  has 
10  years  of  basic  eligibility  dating  from  dis- 
charge or  release  plus  one  year  of  eligibility 
for  every  90  days  of  active  duty  in  which  to 
use  entitlement.  But  none  can  use  entitle- 
ment beyond  maximum  terminal  date  set 
by  law.  Veterans  discharged  because  of  serv- 
ice-connected disability,  however,  will  be 
eligible  up  to  appropriate  maximum  ter- 
minal date.  The  minimum  and  maximum  ter- 
minal dates  for  loan  benefits  for  each  class 
of  veterans  are:  1)  World  War  II  veterans — 
from  July  25,  1962,  through  July  25,  1970.  2) 
Korean  Conflict  veterans — from  January  31, 
1965,  through  January  31,  1975.  3)  Post- 
Korean  veterans — March  3,  1976.  Is  the  mlnl- 
mtim  terminal  date.  The  maximum  terminal 
date  is  20  years  from  the  date  of  discharge 
or  release  from  the  last  peilod  of  active  duty. 
If  eligibility  is  based  on  2  years  of  active 
duty,  entitlement  Is  available  so  long  as  the 
serviceman  remains  on  active  duty  without 
a  break. 

Approval/ Disapproval  Time:  Prescribed  VA 
processing  standards  permit  8  work-days. 
Most  cases  are  processed  within  this  limita- 
tion. 

Reieorking  Time:  Same  as  above. 

Related  Programs:  (1)  Direct  Loans  (2) 
Guaranteed  or  Insured  Business  Loan  (3) 
Guaranteed  or  Instired  Farm  Loans  (4)  Re- 
location Housing  for  Aged  or  Families  Dis- 
placed by  Urban  Renewal. 


NO.    33.19 VETERANS'   GUARANTEED    OR   tNStlSED 

BUSINESS  LOANS 

Authorizing  Statute:  Section  1813,  Chapter 
37,  Title  38,  United  States  Code. 

Administrator:  Loan  Guaranty  Service. 
Department  of  Veterans  Benefits,  Veterans' 
Administration,  Washington,  D.C.  20420. 

Nature  of  Program:  VA  guarantees  or  in- 
sures loans  made  by  private  lenders  to  cer- 
tain veterans  to  engage  in  business  or  to  pur- 
sue a  gainful  occupation.  The  VA  Kuaranly 
may  not  exceed  50  percent  or  $2,000  In  respect 
to  a  business  personality  loan  and  may  not 
exceed  50  percent  or  $4,000  in  respect  to  a 
business  realty  loan.  As  an  alternative  to  the 
guarantee  of  loans,  qualifled  lenders  may 
have  loans  insured.  For  each  loan  insured, 
the  lender  receives  a  credit  to  his  Insurance 
account  of  15  percent  of  the  loan  amount,  but 
not  in  excess  of  $4,000  for  real  estate  loans. 

Eligibility:  Veterans  who  served  on  active 
duty  for  90  days  or  more  during  World  II  or 
the  Korean  Conflict.  Those  with  lesser  periods 
of  service  if  discharged  because  of  service- 
connected  disability.  Unremarried  widows  of 
veterans  who  died  in  service  or  as  a  result  of 
service-connected  disability. 

Available  Assistance:  Loans  to  buy  a  busi- 
ness. To  buy  a  building  or  land  for  business 
purposes.  To  buy  business  supplies  and  in- 
ventory. To  buy  machinery,  tools  and  equip- 
ment lor  operating  a  business,  and  for  work- 
ing capital. 

Use  Restrictions:  For  the  payment  of  claims 
under  the  terms  of  the  guaranty  or  insurance. 
For  expenses  and  losses  accruing  from  the 
liquidation  of  loans  and  properties.  Admin- 
istrative expenses. 

Appropriations  Sought:  None  for  lending 
purposes.  The  needs  of  the  program  other 
than  for  administrative  expenses,  are  paid 
from  the  Loan  Guaranty  Revolving  Fund 
(Section  1824,  Title  38,  U.S.C).  Administra- 
tive costs  are  paid  from  appropriation  for 
general  operating  expenses  of  the  Veterans 
Administration.  They  are  not  segregated  in 
the  accounts  from  the  administrative  ex- 
penses for  the  Guaranteed  or  Insured  Home 
Loan  Program  or  the  Direct  Loan  Program. 
Such  expenses  attributable  to  the  guaranteed 
or  insured  business  loans  program  would  be 
very  small  on  account  of  the  low  volume  of 
business  loans. 

Past  Appropriations:  Unavailable.  See 
above. 

Obligations  Incurred:  Loans  are  made  by 
private  lenders.  No  fiscal  "obligation"  by  Gov- 
ernment. Impact  on  public  is  expressed  in 
terms  of  principal  amount  of  loans  guaran- 
teed. 

Original  principal  amount  of  loans  made 
I  In  millions   of   dollars] 
Fiscal  year: 

1968  1    0.5 

1967    .5 

1966    -._ .7 

'  8  months  actual.  4  months  estimated. 

Average  Assistance:  The  average  loan 
amount  in  1967  was  $6,293. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  He  must  demon- 
strate that  the  proceeds  of  the  loan  will  be 
used  for  any  of  the  specified  purposes  in 
connection  with  a  bona  fide  business  in  the 
pursuit  of  a  gainful  occupation.  In  addition, 
the  must  be  a  reasonable  likelihood  that 
he  will  be  successful  in  the  pursuit  of  such 
business  or  occupation. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Holder  of  mort- 
gage must  report  defaults  by  borrower  and 
when  loans  are  repaid-ln-full.  Loan  exten- 
sions, modifications,  and  substitution  of  se- 
curity require  prior  approval  of  the  Veterans 
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Administration  Insured  lenders  must  report 
status  of  Insured  loans  annuallyt 

Washington  Contact  PoKntlal  beneficiary 
should  contact  the  Veterans  Administration 
office  In  his  area. 

Local  Contact:  The  local  Veterans  Admin- 
istration office. 

Application  Deadlines:  Each  veteran  has 
10  years  of  basic  eligibility  dating  from  dis- 
charge or  release  plus  one  year  of  eligibility 
for  every  90  days  of  active  duty  In  which  to 
use  entitlement.  But  none  can  use  entitle- 
ment beyond  maximum  terminal  date  set 
by  law.  Veterans  discharged  because  of  serv- 
ice-connected disability,  however,  will  be 
eligible  up  to  appropriate  maximum  terminal 
date.  The  mlnlmtun  and  maximum  terminal 
dates  are:  (1)  World  War  II  veterans — 
July  25.  1962.  and  July  25.  1970.  (2)  Korean 
Conflict  veterans— January  31.  1965.  and 
January  31.  1975. 

Approval '  Disapproval  Time:  Prescribed 
VA  processing  time  standards  permit  8  work- 
days. Most  cases  are  processed  within  this 
limitation. 

Reicorking  Time:  Same  as  above. 

Related  Programs:  1.  Guaranteed  or  In- 
sixred  Home  Loans.  2.  Guaranteed  or  Insured 
Farm  Loans.  3.  Direct  Home  or  Farmhouse 
Loans. 

NO.    33.aO-^VrrCaAN9°    Ct7AKANTEED    0«    INStmCD 
FAXM    LOANS 

Authorizing  Statute:  Section  1812.  Title 
38.  United  States  Code. 

Administrator:  Loan  Guaranty  Service. 
Department  of  Veterans  Benefits.  Veterans' 
Administration.  Washington.  DC    20420. 

Nature  of  Program:  VA  guarantees  or  In- 
sures loans  made  by  private  lenders  to  certain 
veterans  for  the  purchase  of  farms  and  farm 
equipment.  The  VA  guaranty  may  not  exceed 
60  percent  of  the  loan  amount  or  $4,000.  A 
loan  for  a  farm  on  which  there  Is  a  farm- 
house to  be  occupied  by  the  veteran  is  classi- 
fied as  a  guaranteed  or  Insured  home  loan  As 
an  alternative  to  the  gtiarantee  of  loans, 
qualified  lenders  may  have  loans  Insured. 
For  each  loan  insured,  the  lender  receives 
a  credit  to  this  insurance  account  of  15  per- 
cent of  the  loan  amount,  but  not  in  excess  of 
$4,000  for  real  estate  loans.  There  is  no  pro- 
vision for  Insurance  of  VA  farm  loans  to  post- 
Korean  veterans   i  Public  Law  89-358). 

Eligtbtlitp.  Persons  eligible  nre  veterans 
who  served  on  active  duty  for  90  days  or 
more  during  World  War  II  or  the  Korean 
Conflict,  and  those  who  served  for  more  than 
180  days  since  January  31.  1955.  and  were  dis- 
charged or  released  under  conditions  other 
than  dishonorable,  or  those  with  a  lesser  pe- 
riod of  service  if  discharged  because  of 
service-connected  disability.  Members  of  the 
armed  forces  are  also  eligible  without  re- 
quirement of  discharge  or  release,  provided 
they  have  served  at  least  two  years  and  con- 
tinue on  active  duty  without  a  break.  Unre- 
married widows  of  men  who  died  in  service  or 
of  service-connected  disabilities  are  also 
eligible. 

Available  Assistance:  Loans  to  purchase, 
land,  buildings,  livestock,  equipment,  ma- 
chinery, supplies  or  implements  Loans  for 
working  capital  requirements  necessary  for 
such  farming  operations. 

Use  Restrictions:  For  administrative  ex- 
penses and  for  the  payment  of  claims  under 
the  terms  of  the  guaranty  or  Insurance  on 
defaulted  loans  and  for  expenses  and  losses 
accruing  from  liquidation  of  loans  and 
properties. 

Appropriations  Sought:  None  for  lending 
purposes.  The  needs  of  the  program  other 
than  administrative  expenses  which  come 
from  VA  appropriated  funds  are  paid  from 
the  Loan  Guaranty  Revolving  Funds.  iSec. 
1824.  Title  38.  US  C.I  Administrative  cosu 
are  paid  from  appropriation  for  general  op- 
erating expenses  of  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion. They  are  not  segregated  in  the  accounts 
from  the  administrative  expenses  for  the 
guaranteed  or  Insured  home  loan  program  or 


the  direct  loan  program.  Such  expenses  at- 
tributable to  the  guaranteed  or  Insured  farm 
loan  program  would  be  very  small  on  account 
of  the  low  volume  of  farm  loans. 

Post  Appropriations:  Unavailable — se« 
above. 

Obligations  Incurred:  Loans  are  made  by 
private  lenders.  No  fiscal  "obligation"  by 
Government.  Impact  on  public  is  expressed 
In  terms  of  principal  amount  of  loans 
guaranteed. 
Original    principal    amount    of    loans    made 

I  Millions  of  dollars) 
Fiscal  year: 

1968  (estimated) 0.3 

1967    .3 

1966    3 

Average  Assistance:  Cumulatively,  through 
1967.  the  average  loan  amount  was  $3,985. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  He  must  demon- 
strate that  the  proceeds  of  the  loan  will  be 
used  for  a  bona  fide  farm  operation.  Also, 
there  must  be  a  reasonable  likelihood  that  he 
will  be  successful  In  the  pursuit  of  such  a 
venture.  And  in  addition,  he  must  be  a  satis- 
factory credit  risk.  The  price  paid  for  the 
farm  may  not  exceed  Its  reasonable  value. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Holder  of  mort- 
gage must  report  defaults  by  borrower,  and 
when  loans  are  repald-ln-full.  Loan  exten- 
sions, modifications,  and  substitution  of  .se- 
curity require  prior  approval  of  the  Veterans 
Administration  Insured  lenders  must  report 
status  of  Insured  loans  annually. 

Washington  Contact:  Potential  beneficiary 
should  contact  the  Veterans  Administration 
office  in  his  area 

Local  Contact:  The  local  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration office. 

/tppiication  Deadlines:  Each  veteran  has 
10  years  of  basic  eligibility  dating  from  dis- 
charge or  rele.ise  plus  on?  year  of  eligibility 
for  every  90  days  of  actve  duty  m  which 
to  use  entitlement.  But.  none  c.xn  use  entitle- 
ment beyond  maximum  terminal  date  set  by 
law.  Veterans  discharged  because  of  service- 
connected  disability,  however,  will  be  eligi- 
ble up  to  appropriate  maximum  terminal 
date.  The  minimum  and  maximum  terminal 
dates  for  loan  benefits  for  each  class  of  vet- 
erans are:  il)  World  War  II  veterans — from 
July  25.  1962.  through  July  25.  1970;  (2)  Ko- 
rean Conflict  veterans — from  January  31. 
1965.  through  January  31.  1975. 

Approval  Disapproval  Time:  Prescribed  VA 
processing  standards  permit  8  workdays. 
Most  cases  are  processed  within  this  limita- 
tion. 

Reworking  Time:  Same  as  above. 

Related  Programs:  il)  Direct  Loans:  (2) 
Guaranteed  and  Insured  Business  Loans:  (3) 
Guaranteed  and  Insured  Home  Loans. 

NO     33  21 — VETEHANS'    DIKCCT    HOME   LOANS 

Authorizing  Statute:  Section  1811,  Title 
38.  use. 

Administrator:  Loan  Guaranty  Service. 
Department  of  Veterans  Benefits.  Veterans 
Administration.    Washington.    DC.    20420. 

Nature  of  Program:  This  program  provides 
direct  loans  to  veterans  who  purchase  or  con- 
struct homes  in  rural  areas,  small  cities  and 
towns  where  private  credit  Is  not  generally 
available  for  guaranteed  or  Insured  loans. 
The  Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs  Is  au- 
thorized to  designate  such  rural  areas,  small 
cities,  and  towns  where  he  finds  private 
credit  is  not  available  for  guaranteed  nr  In- 
sured loans  as  "housing  credit  shortage 
areas." 

Eligibility:  Persons  eligible  are  veterans 
who  served  on  active  duty  for  90  days  or 
more  during  World  War  II  or  the  Korean 
Conflict,  and  those  who  served  for  more  than 
180  days  since  January  31.  1955.  and  were 
discharged  or  released  under  conditions  other 
than  dishonorable,  or  those  with  a  lesser 
period  of  service  If  discharged  because  of 
service-connected  disability.  Members  of  the 
armed  forces  are  also  eligible  without  re- 
quirement of  discharge  or  release,  provided 


they  have  served  at  least  two  years  and 
continue  on  active  duty  without  a  break. 
Unremarried  widows  of  men  who  died  In 
service  or  of  service-connected  disabilities 
are  also  eligible. 

Available  Assistance:  Loans  for  the  pur- 
chase, construction,  repair  and  alteration  of 
homes  and  farm  homes  to  be  occupied  by 
the  applicant. 

Use  Restrictions:  To  make  loans  to  eligible 
veterans.  To  pay  expenses  and  losses  includ- 
ing interest  on  advances  by  the  Treasury. 

Appropriations  Sought:  None.  The  needs 
of  the  program  other  than  for  administrative 
expenses  are  paid  from  the  Direct  Loan  Re- 
volving Fund.  (Sec.  1823.  Title  38.  USC» .  The 
fund  Is  financed  from  loan  repayments  and 
miscellaneous  Income  and  sale  of  assets.  Ad- 
ministrative costs  are  paid  from  appropria- 
tion for  general  operating  expenses  of  the 
Veterans  Administration.  They  are  not  seg- 
regated in  the  accounts  from  the  admin- 
istrative expenses  for  the  guaranteed  or  in- 
sured home  loan  program  or  the  direct  loan 
program.  Such  expenses  attributable  to  the 
Direct  Loan  Program  would  be  relatively 
."•mail  compared  to  administrative  expense  re- 
quirements of  the  guaranteed  home  loan 
program. 

Past  Appropriations:  Unavailable — See 
a  hove 

Obhgations  Incurred:  Original  Principal- 
Amount  of  Loans  Made : 

Fiscal  year  1968  (estimated),  $156.8  mil- 
lion. 

Fiscal  year  1967.  $140.7  million. 

Fiscal  year  1966,  $65  5  million. 

Average  Assistance:  The  average  loan 
amount  In  calendar  year  1967  was  $12,201. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  The  property  se- 
curing the  loan  must  be  In  a  designated 
housing  credit  shortage  area.  The  veteran 
must  be  u  satisfactory  credit  risk,  and  the 
loan  must  bear  a  proper  relation  to  the  vet- 
erans present  and  anticipated  Income  and 
expenses. 

The  applicant  must  show  that  he  is  unable 
to  secure  a  guaranteed  or  insured  loan. 
Amount  of  loan  cannot  exceed  the  reasonable 
value  of  the  property  as  determined  by  the 
Veterans  Administration.  Maximum  loan 
amount  Is  $17,500  except  In  Alaska  where  be- 
cause of  very  high  costs,  maximum  is  $25,000 

Washington  Contact:  Potential  beneficiary 
should  contact  the  Veterans  Administration 
office  in  his  area. 

Local  Contact:  The  local  Veterans  Admin- 
istration office. 

Application  Deadlines:  Each  veteran  has  10 
years  of  basic  eligibility  dating  from  dis- 
charge or  release  plus  one  year  of  eligibility 
for  every  90  days  of  active  duty  in  which  to 
use  entitlement.  But.  none  can  use  entitle- 
ment beyond  maximum  terminal  date  set  by 
law.  Veterans  discharged  because  of  service- 
connected  disability,  however,  will  be  eli- 
gible up  to  appropriate  maximum  terminal 
date. 

The  terminal  date  for  providing  direct  loan 
assistance  to  World  War  II  veterans  Is  July 
25.  1970.  The  terminal  date  for  providing  di- 
rect loan  assistance  for  veterans  other  thnn 
World  War  II  veterans  Is  January  31,  1975. 
Public  Law  89-358,  which  extended  loan  ben- 
efits to  post-Korean  Conflict  veterans  specifi- 
cally states:  "Direct  loans  authorized  by  this 
section  shall  not  be  made  after  January  31. 
1975,  except  pursuant  to  commitments  issued 
by  the  Administrator  on  or  before  that  date." 

It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  the 
terminal  date  for  Direct  Loans  benefits  dif- 
fers for  each  veteran.  For  this  reason  It  is 
Important  that  the  veteran  obtains  a  Certifi- 
cate of  Eligibility  so  he  will  know  when  his 
entitlement  expires. 

Approval/ Disapproval  Time:  Approximately 
3  weeks. 

Related  Programs:  (1)  Guaranteed  or  In- 
sured Home  Loans;  (2)  Guaranteed  or  In- 
sured Business  Loans:  (3)  Guaranteed  or  In- 
sured Farm  Loans;    (4)    Relocation  Housing 
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for  Aged  and  Families  Displaced  by  Urban 
Renewal. 

NO.    33.22 — RELOCATION    HOUSING    POR    AGED    OR 
FAMILIES    DISPLACED    BY     URBAN     RENEWAL 

Authorizing  Statute:  88  U.S.C.  37.,  SecUon 
1820. 

i4dministrator.'  Loan  Guaranty  Service,  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Benefits;  Veterans  Ad- 
minlstraUon,  Washington.  DC.  20420. 

Nature  of  Program:  The  Veterans  AdnUn- 
istration  does  not  have  a  program  specifically 
designed  to  aid  the  aged  or  families  dis- 
placed by  urban  renewal.  Under  the  author- 
ity cited  above,  however,  VA  acquires  homes 
as  a  result  of  defaulted  GI  and  Direct  Loans, 
These  homes  may  be  purchased  by  local 
housing  authorities  for  relocation  of  dis- 
placed families. 

Eligibility:  Anyone  may  purchase  these 
homes  through  the  local  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration Regional  Oflioe  or  Center,  Loan 
Guaranty  Division. 

Use  Restrictions:  For  the  acquisition,  man- 
agement, and  sale  of  properties. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  The  individual  or 
association  must  be  a  satisfactory  credit 
risk. 

Washington  Contact r  A  potential  benefi- 
ciary should  contact  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration office  In  his  area. 

Local  Contact:  The  local  Veterans  Admin- 
istration office. 

Application  Deadlines:  None. 

Related  Programs:  (1)  Direct  Homes  Loans. 
(2)  Guaranteed  or  Insured  Home  Loans. 

NO.   33.23 — VA  GENERAL   AND   PSYCHIATRIC 
HOSPITALS  , 

Authorizing  Statute:  Title  38.  United 
States  Code. 

Administrator:  Chief  Medical  Director,  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  Veterans 
Administration. 

Nature  Program:  This  program  is  one  of 
providing  hospital  care  within  the  limits  of 
Veterans  administration  facilities  to  eligible 
beneficiaries.  The  term  "hospital  care"  in- 
cludes medical  services  rendered  during  the 
course  of  hospitalization,  and  transporta- 
tion and  Incidental  expenses  for  veterans 
who  are  unable  to  defray  such  expenses. 

Eli0bility:  Veterans  who  require  care  for 
service-connected  conditions.  Also  veterans 
who  served  during  a  period  of  war  or  after 
January  1.  1955  and  require  care  for  non- 
servlce-oonnected  conditions,  provided  that 
beds  are  available  and  they  cannot  afford  to 
pay  for  non-VA  care. 

Available  Assistance:  Inpatient  care  until 
the  patient  has  received  maximum  hospital 
benefits. 

Appropriations  Sought:  Fiscal  year  1969, 
$1,136,677,000. 

Past  Appropriations:  Fiscal  year  1968.  $1.- 
087,444.000:  fiscal  year  1967.  $1,018,702,000; 
and  fiscal  year  1966.  $964,493,000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  Fiscal  year  1968, 
$537,815,000  (through  December,  1967);  fis- 
cal year  1967,  $1,030,062,000;  fiscal  year  1966, 
$971,602,000. 

Washington  Contact:  Veterans  In  need  of 
hospital  care  should  apply  to  the  nearest  VA 
hospital  or  other  VA  activity. 

Local  Contact:  The  Chief,  Medical  Ad- 
ministration Division,  at  any  VA  hospital  or 
Outpatient  clinic,  or  Contact  Representa- 
tive at  any  VA  station. 

Approval /Disapproval  Time:  Immediately 
if  the  applicant  applies  in  person;  generally 
within  one  week  if  he  applies  by  mail. 

Related  Programs:  The  VA  administers 
programs  which  provide  domiciliary,  re- 
storee,  nursing  home  and  outpatient  care 
to  eligible  veterans.  Other  Federal  agencies 

■Ich     administer    medical     programs     are 
alth.  Education  and  Welfare  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

Assistance  to  Delaware:  Fiscal  year  1968, 
$4,028,144;  fiscal  year  1967,  $3,927,444;  fiscal 
year  1966.  $3,789,304.  Veterans  In  the  State  of 
Delaware  who  are  eligible  for  care  may  re- 


ceive hoei^tallzatlon  as  VA  beneflclariea  In 
any  State. 

Local  Contact:  For  Delaware:  Mr.  Warren 
P.  Phelan.  Regional  Administrator  (AC  215- 
597-2560)  and  Mr.  Jerome  E.  Parker,  Assist- 
ant Regional  Administrator  for  Metropolitan 
Development  (AC  215-697-2645),  Wldener 
Building,  Room  1004,  Chestnut  and  Juniper 
Streets,  Philadelphia.   Pennsylvania   19107. 

i4pplJcafton  Deadlines:  None. 

Approval/  Disapproval   Time:  45-100  days. 

Reworking  Time:  Twenty  days. 

Related  Programs:  Water  and  Sewer  Facil- 
ities Grant  Program,  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  Program  of  Ad- 
vances for  Public  Works  Planning,  HUD. 
Grants  and  Loans  for  Public  Works  and  De- 
velopment Facilities,  Economic  Development 
Administration,  Department  of  Commerce. 
Water  Pollution  Control— Waste  Treatment 
Works  Construction  Grants  Program,  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Interior.  Financial  Assistance  to 
Small  Towns  and  Rural  Groups,  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

NO.    33.24 — VA    CONTRACT    HOSPITALIZATION 
PROGRAM 

Autliorizing  Statute:  Title  39,  US.C,  Sec- 
tion 213  and  616. 

Admfntsfrofor,-  Chief  Medical  Director,  VA 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Nature  of  Program:  The  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration requests  a  bed  allocation  In  hospitals 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  other  Federal  agen- 
cies in  those  areas  where  VA  facilities  are  not 
available  or  are  not  adequate  to  meet  tligible 
veteran  demand.  Reimbursable  per  diem  cost 
rates  for  such  hospitalization  are  determined 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Bed  allocations 
which  may  be  required  are  requested  on  an 
annual  basis.  Non-Federal  hospitals  (private. 
State  and  local  government)  are  used  only 
when  VA  facilities  are  not  available  or  when 
the  urgency  of  the  veteran's  condition  or  the 
nature  of  the  treatment  required  In  the  indi- 
vidual case  makes  It  necessary  to  utilize  such 
Institutions. 

Eligibility:  Any  veteran  requiring  hospital 
care  may  be  authorized  admission  to  a  Fed- 
eral hospital  with  a  VA  bed  allocation  on  the 
same  basis  as  if  admitted  to  a  VA  hospital. 
Non-Federal  hospital  care  is  restricted  to 
treatment  of  service-connected  conditions 
and  female  veterans. 

.4i;ai2able  Assistance:  Hospital  care. 

Appropriations  Sought:  Fiscal  year  1969, 
$14,464,000. 

Past  Appropriations:  Fiscal  year  1968 — $16,- 
616.000;  fiscal  year  1967 — $18,496,000;  fiscal 
year  1966 — $16,905,000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  Fiscal  year  1968 — 
$8,383,000  (through  December,  1967);  fiscal 
year  1967— $17,877,000;  fiscal  year  1966 — 
$17,495,000. 

Washington  Contact:  Veterans  in  need  of 
hospital  care  should  apply  to  the  nearest  VA 
hospital  or  other  VA  activity. 

Local  Contact:  The  Chief,  Medical  Admin- 
istration Division,  at  any  VA  hospital  or  Out- 
patient clinic,  or  Contact  Representative  at 
any  VA  station. 

Application  Deadlines:  Application  for  hos- 
pital care  be  made  any  time. 

Approval/ Disapproval  Time:  Immediately 
If  the  applicant  applies  in  person;  generally 
within  1  week  if  he  applies  by  mail. 

Related  Programs:  The  VA  administers  pro- 
grams which  provide  hospital,  domiciliary, 
restoree,  nursing  home  and  outpatient  care 
to  eligible  veterans.  Other  Federal  agencies 
which  administer  medical  programs  are 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

NO.     33.25 VA     IKJMICILIART     AND     RESTORATION 

CARE 

Authorizing  Statute:  Public  Law  74-312; 
49  Stat.  729;  38  USC  706  (1940). 

/IdmtTiistrafor.-  Chief  Medical  Director. 
VA  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 


Nature  of  Program.:  Domiciliary  Care — 
This  program  offers  shelter,  sustenance,  and 
continued  medical  care  on  an  ambulatory 
self-care  basis  for  eligible  disabled  veterans. 
The  program  Is  designed  to  assist  these  vet- 
erans to  attain  physical,  mental,  and  social 
well-being  through  special  rehabilitation 
programs.  It  provides  means  of  caring  for 
veterans  who  are  disabled  by  age  or  disease, 
but  are  not  In  need  of  hospitalization  or 
nursing  care  services.  Restoration  Care — 
This  program  assists  In  restoring  disabled 
veterans  to  more  purposeful  and  Independ- 
ent living.  It  emphasizes  the  return  to  com- 
munity life  of  disabled  veterans,  with  special 
attention  to  the  social  and  economic  effects 
of  Illness  and  disabilities. 

Eligibility:  Domiciliary  Care — To  be  eligi- 
ble a  veteran  must  have  been:  discharged 
or  released  from  active  service  for  a  dis- 
ability incurred  or  aggravated  In  line  of 
duty,  or  In  receipt  of  disability  compensa- 
tion when  suffering  from  permanent  dis-  » 
ability,  or  suffering  from  tuberculosis  or  a 
neuropsychlatric  ailment,  with  no  adequate 
means  of  support;  or  a  veteran  of  any  war 
if  he  is  unable  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
necessary  domiciliary  care.  Restoration 
Care — Any  veteran  is  eligible  who  served 
during  a  period  of  war  and  Is  eligible  for 
VA  services  of  hospitalization  and  domicil- 
iary care.  Also,  peacetime  veterans  who  were 
Injured  while  in  the  service  and  have  had  a 
claim  adjudicated  as  service-connected  are 
eligible.  The  veteran  must  have  been  dis- 
charged under  conditions  other  than  dis- 
honorable. 

Available  Assistance:  Veterans  under  care 
receive  shelter,  sustenance,  medical  care  (on 
an  ambulatory  basis),  prosthesis  as  author- 
ized, social  work  and  psychological  support 
as  Individual  needs  demand.  In  addition, 
restoration  care  focuses  on  assisting  the  dis- 
abled veteran  In  returning  to  the  commu- 
nity, either  partially  or  wholly  independ- 
ent of  Institutional  support. 

Use  Restrictions:  Funds  can  be  spent  for 
the  direct  care  of  the  beneficiary  and  sup- 
port of  the  facilities  and  materials  required 
to  maintain  him  while  receiving  VA  care 

i4pproprtaf»ons  Sought:  Fiscal  year  1969, 
$34,893,000. 

Past  Appropriations:  Fiscal  year  1968, 
$33,168,000;  fiscal  year  1967,  $29,774,000; 
fiscal   year  1966,  $27,898,000. 

Ob/isroftons  Incurred:  Fiscal  year  1968  (as 
of  Deceml>er  31,  1967) — $6,911,000:  fiscal  year 
1967— $31,955,000;  fiscal  year  1966 — $31,457.- 
000. 

Local  Contact:  Federal — Any  VA  Hospi- 
tal. Domiciliary,  Regional  Office,  or  Veterans 
Assistance  Center.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
potential  beneficiary  contact  the  VA  field 
facility  closest  to  his  place  of  residence. 
State — Many  States  have  Veterans  Service 
Officers  at  the  county  level  and  in  large 
metropolitan  complexes.  These  Service  Of- 
ficers can  assist  potential  beneficiaries  and 
provide  a  good  functional  link  with  the 
Veterans  Administration. 

Approval/ Disapproval  Time:  Veterans  who 
present  their  applications  in  person  can  usu- 
ally be  Informed  of  eligibility  for  care  that 
same  day.  Veterans  who  mall  in  their  appli- 
cations can  usually  expect  to  receive  a  reply 
within  five  workdays. 

Related  Programs:  The  VA  administers 
programs  which  provide  hospital,  nursing 
home  and  outpatient  care  to  eligible  veter- 
ans. Other  Federal  agencies  which  adminis- 
ter medical  programs  are  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  the  Department  of  Defense. 

NO.    33.26 GRANTS  TO   STATES   FOR  DOMICILIART 

AND    HOSPITAL   CARE   PROVIDED    VETERANS   IN    A 
STATE    HOME 

Authorizing  Statute:  Title  38.  USC  641-643. 

/Idmini'sfrafOT-;  Chief  Medical  Director,  VA 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery, 

Nature  of  Program:  This  program  offers 
shelter,   sustenance   and   continued   medical 
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care  for  ellgrlble  vet«ratu.  It  provldea  means 
of  caring  for  veterans  who  are  disabled  by 
age  or  disease  but  not  In  need  of  nursing 
home  care. 

Eli0bility:  States  providing  domiciliary  or 
hospital  care  to  eligible  veterans  In  a  State 
home. 

Available  Assistance:  Financial  assistance 
Is  available  to  the  state 

Appropriations  Sought:  Fiscal  year  1969, 
$5  9  million. 

Past  Appropriations:  Fiscal  year  1968.  $6  9 
million:  Hscal  year  1967.  $6  9  million,  ttscal 
year  1966.  $7.4  million. 

Average  Assistance:  About  $210,000  per 
state  home  annually. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Establish  a  state 
home  by  state  legislation  to  primarily  provide 
domiciliary  or  nursing  home  care  to  war 
veterans. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  The  state  sub- 
miu  monthly  reporu  Indicating  days  of  care 
provided  and  quarterly  claims  for  payment. 
VA  conducts  at  least  annual  Inspection  to 
determine  number  of  veterans  receiving  care 
and  the  cost  of  care. 

Contort  States  apply  for  recognition  as  a 
State  home  to  Veterans  Administration  Vet- 
erans apply   for  care  at  the  State  Home. 

Application  Deadlines:  None. 

Approval  Disapproval  Time:  Approximate- 
ly 6  weAs — inspections  are  conducted  on  mu- 
tually agl'teable  date 

Reicorking  Time:  1  week. 

Related  Programs:  Veterans  Administra- 
tion -  State  Nursing  Home  Construction 
Program.  Grants  to  States  for  State  Home 
Nursing  Home  Care  provided  Veterans.  VA 
Nursing  Home  Care  Program.  Community 
Nursing  Home  Care  Program.  VA  Domiciliary 
and  Restoration  Center  Proftram  Health.  Ed- 
ucation and  Welfare — Medicare  and  Medic- 
aid. 

NO.    33  27 — VA    NVKSINC     HOME   CARX 

/tut/tortfin^  statute:  Title  38.  USC,  Sec- 
tion 620 

.4dm»nijfrator  Chief  Medical  Director.  VA 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Sature  of  Program:  The  purpose  of  this 
program  Is  to  provide  nursing  home  facilities 
for  those  veterans  having  received  maximum 
hospital  benefits,  but  still  require  skilled 
nursing  care  and  have  no  current  possibility 
for  community  care  placement  The  objec- 
tives of  this  program  are  to  provide  skilled 
nursing  care,  related  medical  services,  sup- 
portive personal  care,  and  individual  adjust- 
ment services  (including  social,  dlverslonal. 
recreational  .ind  spiritual  activities  and  op- 
portunities) In  a  homelike  atmosphere  de- 
signed for  this  treatment  climate. 

Eligibilitt/:  Veterans  of  military  service  who 
are  hospitalized  at  Veterans  Administration 
expense  who  meet  the  following  conditions: 
a.  Have  received  maximum  hospital  benefits 
but  still  requires  skilled  nursing  care,  sup- 
portive health  services,  and  Intermittent  serv- 
ices of  physicians,  b.  Have  no  current  pos- 
sibility for  community  care  placement,  c. 
Cannot  meet  self-care  criteria  for  admission 
to  a  VA  domiciliary.  Also,  veterans  occupying 
domiciliary  beds  may  be  admitted  to  VA 
nursing  home  facilities  if  they  develop  a  need 
for  nursing  home  care  as  defined  above. 

Available  Assistance:  Services  under  this 
program  are  provided  at  no  cost  to  the  vet- 
erans. 

Use  Restrictions:  This  program  was  estab- 
lished and  Is  operated  with  appropriated 
funds  the  same  as  the  VA  hospital  system. 

Appropriations  Sought:  The  fiscal  year 
1969  VA  budget  submission  contains  a  re- 
quest for  $24,055,000  to  operate  this  4.000- 
bed  program. 

Past  Appropriations:  Fiscal  year  1968.  $23.- 
527.000  (4.000  Beds);  fiscal  year  1967,  $13,- 
872.000  ( 2,748  Beds ) :  and  fiscal  year  1966, 
$7,200,000  (2,245  Beds). 

Obligations  Incurred:  The  following  obli- 
gations were  Incurred  few  construction  alter- 


ations, equipment,  and  furnishings:  fiscal 
year  1968— $1,189,000;  fiscal  year  1967— $3, 
936.000;   fiscal  year  1966 — $2,911,000 

Contact:  As  stated  above,  only  veterans  who 
are  already  receiving  inpatient  care  by  the 
VA  are  admitted  to  these  facilities. 

itppltoatton  Deadlines:  The  beneficiary  does 
not  file  an  application  His  transfer  from 
other  VA  facilities  Is  a  professional  determin- 
ation of  care  required. 

Related  Programs:  Veterans  Administra- 
tion; Community  Nursing  Home  Care  Pro- 
gram, State  Nursing  Home  Care  Program, 
VA  and  State  Domiciliary  Programs,  VA  Res- 
toration Centers.  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare:   Medicare  and  Medicaid. 

NO.     33.21 COMMUNITY     NURSING     HOME    CARE 

Authorizing  Statute:  Public  Law  88-450. 
Section  2  and  Title  38.  USC.  Section  213. 

Administrator:  Chief  Medical  Director,  VA 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Nature  of  Program:  The  primary  purpose 
of  the  Community  Nursing  Home  Care  Pro- 
gram is  to  aid  the  veteran,  his  family,  and 
the  community  in  making  the  transition 
from  a  VA  hospital  to  a  community  care 
facility.  It  provides  time  at  VA  expense,  if 
needed,  to  marshal  resources  for  the  vet- 
eran's continued  care. 

Eligtbilitu:  Individual  veteran.  See  below. 

Available  Assistance :  Skilled  nursing  home 
care  In  community  nursing  homes  In  48 
States  and  Puerto  Rico  which  have  nego- 
tiated  agreements  with   the  VA. 

Use  Restrictions:  To  provide  skilled  nurs- 
ing home  care. 

Appropriation  Sought:  Fiscal  year  1969. 
$14.456  000 

Past  Appropriations:  Fiscal  year  1968.  $12.- 
628.000;  fiscal  year  1967,  $11,497,500:  fiscal 
year  1966.  $6,008,000 

Obligations  Incurred:  Fiscal  year  1968, 
$7,606,355  (through  February,  1968);  fiscal 
year  1967.  $10,604,780:  and  fiscal  year  1966, 
$6,097,921. 

Average  Assistance:  The  maximum  per 
diem  rate  Is  equivalent  to  one-third  the  per 
diem  rate  in  VA  general  hospitals.  As  of 
March  1968  the  maximum  per  diem  rate  was 
$1200. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  This  program  Is 
offered  exclusively  to  veterans  who  upon  dis- 
charge from  a  VA  hospital  where  they  re- 
ceived maximum  hospital  benefits  need 
skilled  nursing  home  care  for  convalescence, 
rehabilitation  or  continued  care  for  a  pro- 
tracted period  of  time.  Determination  of  need 
is  determined  by  physician  In  VA  hospital. 

Related  Programs:  The  VA  administers  pro- 
grams which  provide  hospital,  domiciliary, 
restoree.  nursing  home  and  outpatient  care 
to  eligible  veterans.  Other  Federal  agencies 
which  administer  medical  programs  are 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

NO.      33  2« GRANTS     TO     STATES     FOR     NTTRSINC 

HOME    CARE    FtTRNISHEO    VETERANS    lit    STATE 
HOMES 

/tu(/iori2tn9  Statute:  Title  38.  USC  641- 
643. 

Administrator :  Chief  Medical  Director.  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  Veterans 
Administration. 

Nature  of  Program:  This  program  offers 
nursing  home  care  to  veterans  who  are  dis- 
abled by  age  or  disease  but  not  in  need  of 
domiciliary   or   hospital   care. 

Eligibility:  States  providing  nursing  home 
care  to  eligible  veterans  in  a  State  home. 

Available  Assistance:  Financial  assistance 
Is  available  to  the  state. 

Appropriations  Sought:  Fiscal  year  1969, 
$4.0  million. 

Past  Appropriations:  Fiscal  year  1968.  $2.4 
million;  fiscal  year  1967.  $1.8  million:  fiscal 
year  1966,  $1.2  million. 

Average  Assistance:  About  $114,000  per 
state  home  annually. 

Aasiatance  Prerequisites:   Secure   VA  ap- 


proval of  beds  established  separate  from  beds 
of  other  types  of  care  and  under  supervision 
of  duly  licensed  personnel. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  The  state  sub- 
mits monthly  reports  Indicating  days  of 
care  provided  and  quarterly  claims  for  pay- 
ment VA  conducts  at  least  annual  Inspection 
to  determine  number  of  veterans  receiving 
care  and   the  cost  of  care. 

Local  Contact:  State  homes  apply  to  VA 
clinic  of  Jurisdiction  located  In  each  State 
Veterans  apply  to  the  State  home. 

Application  Deadlines:  None. 

Approval  Disapproval   Time:  2  weeks. 

Related  Programs:  Veterans  Administra- 
tion: State  Nursing  Home  Care  Construc- 
t,lon  Program,  Grants  to  States  for  State 
State  Nursing  Home  Care  provided  veterans 
VA  Nursing  Home  Care  Program,  Communlt;,- 
(contract)  Nursing  Home  Care  Program,  \'A 
E>omlclllary  and  Restoration  Center  Program 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare:  Medicare  and 
Medicaid. 

NO.    33.30 — CONSTRUCTION    OP    MEDICAL 
FACILITIES 

Authorizing  Statute:  Title  38  and  Annual 
Appropriations  Bill. 

Administrator:  Chief  Medical  Director.  VA 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Nature  of  Program:  Develops  In  coopera- 
tion with  other  Services  medical  require- 
ments for  the  construction  and  moderniza- 
tion of  VA  hospitals.  domlclUaiies,  clinics, 
restoration  centers,  nursing  home  care  units, 
and  Improvement  of  existing  facilities  in- 
cluding construction  and  alterations  for  med- 
ical research  In  field  stations. 

Use  Restrictions:  Construction  and  mod- 
ernization of  VA  hospitals.  domlciUorles. 
clinics,  restoration  centers,  and  nurslnp 
home  care  units. 

Appropriations  Sought:  Fiscal  year  1969. 
$33.3  million. 

Past  Appropriations:  Fiscal  year  1966,  $90  5 
million;  fiscal  year  1967.  $50  1  million:  fiscal 
year  1968.  $52.6  million. 

Obligations  Incurred:  Fiscal  year  1966. 
$340  9  million;  fiscal  year  1967,  $63  4  million; 
fiscal  year  1968.  $38.1  million  (estimate). 

NO.  33.3l^-CONSTRtJCT10N  OF  STATE  FAdLITTES 
FOR  FURNISHING  NTJUSINO  HOME  CARE  TO 
VETERANS 

Authorizing  Statute:  Title  38  USC  5053. 

Administrator:  Chief  Medical  Director,  VA 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Siugery. 

Nature  of  Program:  The  program's  pur- 
pose is  to  provide  facilities  to  furnish  nurs- 
ing home  care  to  war  veterans.  States  de- 
siring to  receive  financial  assistance  for  a 
project  for  construction  of  such  facilities 
may  apply  to  the  VA. 

Eligibility:  States. 

Available  Assistance:  Financial  assistance — 
the  federal  share  may  not  exceed  50  percent 
of  the  estimated  cost  of  the  construction  ci 
each  project. 

Use  Restrictions:  To  construct  state  facil- 
ities to  furnish  nursing  home  care  to  war 
veterans. 

Appropriations  Sought:  Fiscal  year  1969, 
$4,000,000,  enabling  legislation  expires  at  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1969  with  respect  to  appro- 
priation unless  the  law  (P,L.  88-450)  Is  ex- 
tended. 

Past  Appropriations:  Fiscal  year  1968.  S4 
million:  fiscal  year  1967,  $4  million:  fiscal 
year  1966.  $2.5  million. 

Obligations  Incurred:  Fiscal  year  1968,  53.2 
million  (estimate);  fiscal  year  1967,  $4  mil- 
lion; fiscal  year  1966,  $2.5  million. 

Average  Assistance:  $750,000  per  project. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  The  plans  and 
specifications  for  the  proposed  project  must 
conform  to  standards  of  construction  and 
equipment  for  nursing  home  care  facilities. 
Ttie  p»x>poaed  facility  will  not  result  in  more 
than  I'i  beds  per  thousand  war  veterans 
population  in  any  one  state. 

Postgrant    Requirements:    VA    inspection 
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and  audit  U  conducted  upon  completion  of 
construction  project.  SUte  Is  eligible  for  In- 
terim payments  based  on  percent  of  comple- 
tion of  project. 

Washington  Contact:  See  Administratoc 
above. 

Application  Deadlines:  None — applications 
are  processed  and  funds  committed  based  on 
date  of  receipt  of  application  on  a  first  come, 
ilrst  serve  basis. 

Approval/ Disapproval  Time:  6  to  7  weeks. 

Reworking  Time:  6  to  7  weeks. 

NO.  33.32 VA  PHARMACY  ACTlVrTY 

Authorizing  Statute:  Title  38  U.S.  Code. 

i4dmin<strator.-  Chief  Medical  Director. 
Veterans   Administration.   Washington,   D.C. 

Nature  of  Program:  This  program  provides 
pharmacy  service  to  eligible  veterans.  The 
service  is  provided  through  pharmacies  in 
each  VA  hospital  and  outpatient  clinic,  sup- 
plemented when  necessary,  by  participating 
community  pharmacies. 

Eligibility:  All  veterans  In  VA  hospitals 
and  other  VA  medical  facilities.  Veterans 
being  treated  for  their  service-connected  dis- 
abilities on  an  outpatient  basis.  Veterans  in 
receipt  of  Aid  and  Attendance.  Retired  Mili- 
tary personnel  if  the  VA  has  the  staff  and 
facilities  to  provide  the  care. 

Available  Assistance:  Furnishing  of  medi- 
cation and/or  medical  supplies  as  determined 
necessary  by  physician  for  care  and  treat- 
ment of  veteran's  condition. 

Appropriations  Sought:  Approximately  $44 
million,  for  fiscal  year  1969. 

Past  Appropriations:  Fiscal  year  1966.  $35,- 
416,964:  fiscal  year  1967.  $38,011,697;  fiscal 
year  1968,  $41,200,000  (projected  on  the  first 
6  months  expenditures) , 

Local  Contact:  Chief  Medical  Administra- 
tion at  the  nearest  VA  hospital  or  contact 
representative  at  a  VA  office. 

NO.     33.33 PROSTHETIC    AND    SENSORY    AIDS     (A 

PART    or    THE    MEDICAt    CARE    PROGRAM,     VET- 
ERANS   ADMINISTRATION) 

Authorizing  Statute:  Title  38,  USC. 
Administrator:  Chief  Medical  Director,  VA 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Nature  of  Program:  The  Prosthetic  and 
Sensory  Aids  Program  formulates  and  rec- 
ommends policies,  plans  and  standards  for 
the  prescription,  procurement,  fabrication, 
issuance,  and  repair  of  prosthetic  appliances, 
sensory  aids,  and  similar  aids  and  appliances 
for  all  disabled  veterans. 

Eligibility:  Outpatients  (for  treatment  of 
service-connected  or  adjunct  dlBabllities,  or 
those  pensioners  in  receipt  of  aid  and  at- 
tendance), hospitalized  patients,  domiciliary 
members  and  nursing  home  patients. 

Available  Assistance:  Now  artificial  limbs, 
braces,  orthopedic  shoes,  hearing  aids,  wheel- 
chairs, and  all  other  types  of  artificial  aids 
or  appliances:  repair  to  such  items  Eis  needed, 
and  advice  and  assistance  in  their  use.  For 
veterans  with  service-connected  disabilities 
and  those  A&A  (Aid  and  Attendance)  pen- 
sioners eligible  under  Section  617  or  618,  38 
USC,  such  services  may  be  provided  as  needed 
on  a  lifetime  basis.  For  most  other  veterans, 
prosthetics  services  are  provided  only  during 
periods  of  hospitalization  or  other  periods  of 
care. 

Use  Restrictions:  Proctirement  of  appli- 
ances and  repairs  from  commercial  sources, 
establishment  and  operation  of  shops  or 
clinics  for  fabrication  of  appliances,  em- 
ployment of  personnel  to  administer  benefits, 
and   miscellaneous   related   purposes. 

Appropriations  Sought:  Fiscal  year  1969, 
$14,239,000. 

Past  Appropriations:  Fiscal  year  1968,  $13.- 
632.000:  fiscal  year  1967,  $12,506,000;  fiscal 
year  1966,  $11,234,000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  Fiscal  year  1968,  $6,- 
563,626  (through  December  31,  1967);  fiscal 
year  1967,  $12,363,628;  fiscal  year  1966.  $11.- 
314.084. 


Washington  Contact:  Beneficiaries  should 
contact  the  nearest  VA  hospital  or  outpatient 
clinic  for  benefits. 

Local  Contact:  Prosthetic  Representative 
at  the  nearest  VA  field  station  providing  out- 
patient services. 

Related  Programs:  None  in  this  agency. 
The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  administers  some  programs  which 
provide  prosthetics  services  as  a  part  of  their 
medical  beneflu.  e.g..  Medicare  and  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation. 


NO.    33.34 PROSTHETICS    RESEARCH     <A    PART    OF 

MEDICAL  AND  PBOSTHETICS  RESEARCH.  DEPART- 
MENT OF  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY,  VETERANS 
ADMINISTRATION ) 

Authorising  Statute:  Public  Law  729,  80th 
Congress. 

Administrator:  Chief  Medical  Director,  VA 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Nature  of  Program:  The  Prosthetics  Re- 
search Program  aims  to  improve  artificial 
limbs,  braces,  aids  to  the  blind,  hearing  aids, 
and  a  wide  range  of  other  devices  for  the 
disabled.  A  broad  program  includes  research, 
development,  evaluation,  clinical  application 
studies,  dissemination  of  research  informa- 
tion, and  education  for  the  many  professions 
concerned. 

Eligibility:  Large  numbers  of  disabled  in- 
dividuals, both  veterans  and  nonveterans, 
ultimately  benefit  from  new  and  Improved 
devices.  Research  contracts,  mainly  nonpro- 
fit reimbursing  type,  are  not  limited  to  any 
specific  category:  there  have  been  research 
contracts  with  universities,  nonprofit  in- 
stitutions, and  private  laboratories. 

Available  Assistance:  Advice,  references, 
and  other  Information  are  provided  by  cor- 
respondence to  private  inventors  of  pros- 
thetic and  sensory  aids  and  occasionally  to 
disabled  individuals.  Visitors,  Including  med- 
ical residents,  nurses,  therapists,  etc.,  are 
shown  the  Prosthetics  Reference  Exhibit  and 
Collection  In  the  Research  and  Development 
Division,  Prosthetic  and  Sensory  Aids  Service, 
252  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York. 
The  Service  disseminates  information 
through  the  Bulletin  of  Prosthetic  Research 
published  twice  yearly  and  available  at  nom- 
inal cost  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents. 

Use  Restrictions:  Research,  considered 
broadly,  and  dissemination  of  research  re- 
sults. 

/ipproprtafions  Sought:  Fiscal  year  1969. 
$1,417,000. 

Past  Appropriations:  Fiscal  year  1968.  $1.- 
315,472:  fiscal  year  1967,  $1,347,000:  fiscal  year 
1966,  $1,275,000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  Fiscal  year  1968, 
$648,350  (through  December  31,  1967);  fiscal 
year  1967.  $1,336,443:  fiscal  year  1966, 
$1,287,602. 

Average  Assistance:  Research  contracts 
(not  grants)  range  from  $4,000  to  $111,000 
annually,  with  an  average  of  $43,834  per 
year. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Sound  basis  for 
research — Ideas,  personnel,  equipment  and 
facilities,  interest.  Proposals  normally  are 
reviewed  by  VA  staff  members  and  the  Na- 
tional Research  Council's  Committee  on 
Prosthetics  Research  and  Development 
(CPRD). 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Reports  are  re- 
quired from  time  to  time  by  the  Scientific 
Officer  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
tract. Normally  quarterly  progress  reports 
are  requested.  VA  staff  make  site  visits  as 
Indicated,  the  CPP.D  is  sometimes  asked  to 
make  site  visits,  and  project  staff  members 
typically  make  reports  and  participate  in 
panel  and  workshop  discussions  with  their 
fellow  contractors  In  related  work,  grantees 
of  other  agencies,  CPRD  and  VA  staff,  and 
other  physicians,  engineers,  prosthetics,  etc. 
Papers*  by  research  contractors  are  published 
In  many  Journals  Including  BPR. 


Washington  Contact:  See  Administrator 
above. 

Application  Deadlines:  Applications  for  re- 
search projects  may  be  submitted  at  any 
time  but  probably  new  proposals  lor  the  fol- 
lowing fiscal  year  are  most  effective  in 
March. 

Approval /Disapproval  Time:  Several 
months,  to  allow  review  by  CPRD  and  others. 

Reworking  Time:  1  to  2  months. 

Related  Programs:  Army.  Navy,  and  Vet- 
erans' Administration  each  operate  an  intra- 
mural prosthetics  laboratory.  Several  agen- 
cies of  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  make  grants  (and  sometimes  con- 
tracts) for  research  or  demonstration  In 
prosthetic  and  sensory  aids. 

NO.     33.35 — MEDICAL    RESEARCH    IN    VETERANS 
ADMINISTRATION 

Authorizing  Statute:  Title  38  USC  4101(a), 
as  amended. 

Administrator:  Chief  Medical  Director,  VA 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Nature  of  Program:  The  purpose  of  the 
medical  research  program  Is  improved  diag- 
nosis, treatment,  and  care  of  VA  patients 
through  Increased  knowledge  and  under- 
standing. 

Eligibility:  Medical  Research  In  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  Is  an  Intramural  activ- 
ity conducted  in  VA  hospitals  and  medical 
clinics  in  collaboration  with  the  Deans  Com- 
mittees of  the  affiliated  medical  schools. 
Medical  Research  Is  directly  related  to  the 
mission  of  the  Agency  to  provide  the  best 
mcJlcal  care  for  eligible  veterans. 

Available  Assistance:  This  is  not  an  as- 
sistance program  in  the  sense  of  providing 
grants  or  direct  service  to  individual  appli- 
cants. Assistance  is  provided  In  the  larger 
context  through  staffing  and  operation  of 
V^eterans  hospitals  and  clinics. 

Appropriations  Sought:  Fiscal  year  1969, 
$46,536,000. 

Post  Appropriations:  Fiscal  year  1966,  $39,- 
983,000:  fiscal  year  1967,  $42,911,000;  fiscal 
year  1968,  $44,472,000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  Fiscal  year  1966.  $39,- 
385,332:  fiscal  year  1967,  $43,417,976:  fiscal 
year  1968,  $26,265,377  (through  February  29, 
1968). 

Washington  Contact:  Same  as  Administra- 
tor above. 

Related  Programs:  Collaboration  with 
other  Federal  agencies,  universities.  Insti- 
tutes, and  community  organizations  on  prob- 
lems of  mutual  concern. 


NO.     33.38 — VA     SOCIAL     WORK 

Authorising  Statute:  Section  4101.  "intle  38 
U.S.  Code.  89th  Congress. 

Administrator:  Chief  Medical  Director,  VA 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Nature  of  Program:  Social  Work  Service  is 
established  as  an  integral  part  of  medical 
care  and  provides  professional  help  related 
to  the  S(jcial  and  emotional  aspects  of  illness, 
disability  and  rehabilitation  of  veterans  and 
families  in  the  process  of  helping  them  re- 
solve social  problems  that  arise  in  the  course 
of  medical  treatment  or  in  the  receipt  of 
other  VA  benefits. 

Eligibility:  Any  eligible  beneficiary  of  VA 
programs  of  services. 

Available  Assistance:  Professional  social 
work  services  to  veterans  and  their  families 
in  helping  them  resolve  social,  financial  and 
emotional  problems  that  interfere  with  the 
full  and  potential  use  of  the  VA  benefits 
available.  When  the  available  VA  benefits  do 
not  meet  the  need,  then  to  assist  veterans 
and  families  in  locating  and  using  the  ap- 
propriate community  resources. 

Washington  Contact:  Chief,  Social  Worker 
at  the  nearest  VA  hospital  or  outpatient 
clinic. 

Approval/ Disapproval  Time:  In  general, 
services  are  provided  upon  request. 

Related  Programs:  Social  workers  are  em- 
ployed and  used  in  similar  ways  by  the  De- 
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partment  of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare 
( principally  the  Public  Health  Service) .  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  Bureau  of  Prlsona 
and  the  Department  of  Defense. 

NO.    33.3T — FUBNISRINO    BiniAI.    FLAGS    FOB 
INTCBltENT    OF    OBCEASZD    VCTUUNS 

Authorizing  Statute:  Public  Law  86-867. 
September  2.  1968. 

Administrator:  Mr.  W.  J  Driver.  Admlnto- 
trator  of  Veterans  Affairs. 

Nature  of  Program:  A  flag  Is  Issued  to  the 
next  of  kin,  close  relative,  or  a  funeral  di- 
rector acting  for  the  family  of  the  de- 
ceased veteran  The  flag  Is  used  to  drape  the 
casket  and  In  the  Interment  ceremonies  for 
deceased  veterans. 

Eligibility:  Any  veteran  who  was  discharged 
from  the  armed  services  under  honorable  con- 
ditions. 

Available  Assistance:  Burial  flags. 

Use  Restrictions:  Purchase  of  burial  flags. 

Appropriations  Sought:  Fiscal  year  1969. 
$1  6  million. 

Past  Appropriations:  Fiscal  year  1968.  tl.5 
million;  fiscal  year  1S67.  %\.l  million;  fiscal 
year  1966.  $1.1  million. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Issued  without 
replacement  for  Interments  of  eligible  bene- 
ficiaries. 

Local  Contact:  Any  First  Class  United 
States  Post  Office,  any  VA  Regional  Office,  and 
any  VA  hospital. 

Application  Deadlines:  None. 

Approval  Disapproval  Time:  Flags  are  Is- 
sued immediately  upon  presentation  of  a 
completed  and  signed  application  form. 

Reioorking  Time:  Applicable  only  if  appli- 
cation form  is  incomplete  in  which  case  It 
Is  returned  for  processing  immediately. 

Related  Programs:  None. 

NO.     33.3* eXCHANCC    OF    INFDKMATION 

Authorizing  Statute:  Public  Law  89-785. 

Administrator:  Chief  Medical  Director.  VA 
Dep>artment  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Nature  of  Program:  This  program  Involves 
furnishing  information  on  a  fee  basis  to 
members  of  the  surrounding  medical  com- 
munity, agreements  for  the  free  exchange 
of  Information  between  VA  hospitals  and 
community  hospitals,  medical  schools,  and 
research  centers,  and  for  grants  to  plan  and 
Implement  exchange  of  information  agree- 
ments. 

Eligibility:  Community  medical  instaUa- 
tlons  and  ir.dl\iduals  are  eligible  to  receive 
VA  medical  information  on  a  fee  boats.  Hoe- 
pitals.  medlcivl  schools,  and  research  centers, 
whether  private  or  associated  with  all  levels 
of  state  or  local  government,  are  eligible  to 
enter  into  exchange  of  information  agree- 
ments and   may   be  eligible  for   grants. 

Available  Assistarice:  A  maxlmvim  of  $3.- 
000.000  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
exchange  of  information  and  grant  programs 
for  each  of  the  first  four  years  beginning 
with  fiscal  year  1968. 

Use  Restrictions:  The  funds  can  be  spent 
for  exchange  of  Information  agreements  un- 
der which  medical  information  and  tech- 
mques  will  be  freely  exchanged  and  for 
grants  implementing  exchange  of  informa- 
tion. Including  expenditures  for  the  employ- 
ment of  personnel,  the  construction  of  faclU- 
tlee.  the  purchasing  of  equipment,  research 
training  and  demonstration  activities. 

AppropriatiOTU  Sought:  Our  current  fiscal 
year  1969  budget  estimate  Is  $1,150,000. 

Past  Appropriations:  Fiscal  year  1966,  not 
applicable;  fiscal  year  1967.  not  applicable; 
fiscal  year  1968.  $900,000. 

^  Obligations  Incurred:  Fiscal  y*ar  1966.  not 
applicable;  fiscal  year  1967.  not  applicable; 
fiscal  year  1968.  nome  as  of  this  date. 

Average  Assistance:  As  of  this  date  3  grants 
have  been  approved  averaging  $19,932. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  The  applicant 
must  qualify  as  a  hospital,  medical  school, 
or  research  center  having  an  approved  plan- 
ning or  research  protocol  and  must  have 
entered  into  an  exchange  of  information 
agreement  with  the  Veterans  Administration. 


Postgrant  Requirements:  The  grantee  must 
furnish  periodic  progress  repmts  and  ac- 
countings. At  termination  of  the  grant  a 
final  accounting  must  be  made.  An  aiuiual 
report  to  the  Congress  on  Exchange  of  In- 
formation Is  subnUtted  at  the  end  of  each 
fiscal  year. 

Washington  Contact:  See  Administrator 
above. 

iMcal  Contact:  A  potential  beneficiary 
should  contact  his  local  or  nearest  VA  hos- 
pital. 

Application  Deadlines:  There  are  no  dead- 
lines. 

Approval,' Disaproval  Time:  As  of  this  date, 
there  is  not  enough  experience  upon  which  to 
estimate. 

Related  Programs:  This  program  has  a 
general  relationship  to  other  Federal  medical 
programs  of  agencies  with  whom  we  may  ex- 
change Information  or  information  facili- 
ties. Also.  Public  Law  89-785  provides  that 
this  program  be  coordinated  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable  with  programs  carried  out 
under  Title  IX  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (Regional  Medical  Programs). 

NO.     33. 3» GRANTS    TO    THE    KEPUBLIC    OF    THK 

PHn.IPPINCS — HOSPITAL  EQTTIPMXNT  AND 

MAINTENANCE    CHANTS 

Authorizing  Statute:  Title  38,  USC,  Sec- 
tion 631  and  632. 

Administrator:  Regional  Medical  Director 
(lOKI.  Turner  Camp,  M.D  .  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery.  CS  VA. 

Nature  of  Program:  The  program  is  one  of 
replacing  and  upgrading  equipment  and  re- 
habllltotlng  the  existing  physical  plant  and 
facilities  of  the  Veterans  Memorial  Hospital. 
Republic  of  the  Philippines.  PL.  8fr-612  au- 
thorizes the  appropriation  of  $500,000  to  be 
used  by  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs for  making  grants  to  that  hospital. 

Eligibility:  Veterans  Memorial  Hospital, 
Republic  of  the  Philippines. 

Available  Assistance:  An  appropriation  In 
fiscal  year  1967  in  the  sum  of  $500,000  re- 
mains available  until  expended. 

Appropriations  Sought:  None. 

Past  Appropriations:  fiscal  year  1966. 
none;  fiscal  year  1967.  $500,000;  fiscal  year 
1968.  none. 

Obligations  Incurred:  Fiscal  year  1966. 
none;  fiscal  year  1967,  none;  fiscal  year  1968. 
$277,812  ( thru  February.  1968) . 

ilvera^e  Assistance:  No  "average."  The  total 
amount  of  $500,000  was  allotted  to  the  Vet- 
erans Memorial  Hospital  early  In  fiscal  year 
1968. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  responsible  for  evaluation  of 
operating  conditions  of  the  Veterans  Memo- 
rial Hospital.  This  is  being  accomplished 
through  a  Veterans'  Administration  official 
(Medical  AdnUnlstraUon  Officer.  05-14) 
physically  located  at  the  bospiul  on  a  full- 
time  basis  to  also  oversee  the  expenditure  of 
grant  funds. 

Related  Programs:  Grants  In  Aid  to  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines,  (1)  "Medical 
Care  and  Treatment  of  Veterans"  and  (2) 
"Medical  Research  and  Training." 

NO.     33.40 GRANTS    TO    THK    REPDBLIC    OF    THK 

PHILIPPINKS MEDICAL    CARX    AND   TREATMENT 

or  VETERANS 

Authorizing  Statute:  Title  38.  U.S.C.  Sec- 
tions 631  and  632. 

Administrator:  Regional  Medical  Director 
(lOK).  Turner  Camp.  MD..  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery.  U.S.  VA. 

Nature  of  Program:  This  program  provides 
for  payments  for  hospital  care  at  the  Vet- 
erans Memorial  Hospital.  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  of :  ( 1 )  Commonwealth  Army 
Veterans  needing  such  care  for  nonservice- 
connected  disabilities  If  they  are  unable  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  necessary  hospital 
care;  (2)  New  Philippine  Scouts  for  service- 
connected  disabilities  and  for  nonservlce- 
connected  disabilities  If  they  enlisted  before 
July  4.  1946.  and  if  they  qualify  as  veterans 


of  a  war  unable  to  defray  the  expenses  of  nec- 
essary hospital  care.  Payments  under  this 
program  shall  not  exceed  $1,200,000  for  fiscal 
year  1967  nor  $2,000,000  for  any  fiscal  year 
thereafter  through  June  30.  1973.  The  pro- 
gram also  provides  for  the  continuation  of 
other  medical  services  for  Commonwealth 
Army  Veterans  for  service-connected  disabil- 
ities and  for  these  same  medical  services  for 
new  Philippine  Scouts  for  service-connected 
disabilities. 

Eligibility:  Filipino  veterans  as  described 
above. 

Available  Assistance :  See  above. 

i4ppropriatiorM  Sought:  Fiscal  year  1969. 
$1,676,000. 

Past  Appropriations:  Fiscal  year  1966,  not 
applicable;  fiscal  year  1967,  $1,136,000;  and 
fiscal  year  1968.  $1.'225,000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  Fiscal  year  1966.  not 
applicable;  fiscal  year  1967,  $403,473;  fiscal 
year  1968.  $832,150  through  February.  19681. 

Average  Assistance:  "Average"  has  not  yet 
been  demonstrated.  Will  be  less  than  $2,000,- 
000  (probably  around  $1,700.000) . 

Application  Prerequisites:  Must  maintain 
the  hospital  In  a  well-equipped  and  effective 
operating  condition. 

Postgrant  Requirements:  Administrator  of 
Veterans  Affairs  responsible  for  evaluation  of 
the  total  operating  conditions  of  the  Veterans 
Memorial  Hospital.  This  Is  being  accom- 
plished through  a  Veterans'  Administration 
official  (Medical  Administration  Officer.  OS- 
14)  physically  located  at  the  hospital  on  a 
full-time  basis  to  also  oversee  the  expenditure 
of  grant  funds.  The  quality  of  patient  care  ni 
the  Veterans  Memorial  Hospital  Is  under  the 
continuous  surveillance  of  an  American 
physician,  the  Director  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Outpatient  Clinic  at  the  Manila 
VA  Regional  Office.  His  periodic  evaluative 
reports  are  coordinated  by  Regional  Medical 
Director  No.  5.  Washington.  D.C. 

Washington  Contact:  Same  as  Administra- 
tor. 

Local  Contact:  Same  as  Administrator. 

Related  Programs:  Orants  In  Aid  to  the  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines.  (1)  "Medical  Re- 
search and  Training"  and  (2)  "Hospital  and 
Equipment  Maintenance  Orants." 

NO.     33.4  1 GRANTS    TO    THE    REPUBLIC    OF    THE 

PHILIPPINES MEDICAL  RESEARCH   AND  TRAIN- 
ING GRANTS 

Authorizing  Statute:  Title  38.  USC.  Sec- 
tion 631  and  632. 

Administrator:  Regional  Medical  Director 
(lOK).  Turner  Camp,  Md..  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery.  US  VA. 

Nature  of  Program:  This  program  Is  one 
of  providing  grants  to  the  Veterans  Memorial 
Hospital.  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  for 
medical  research  and  the  training  of  health 
service  personnel  at  that  hospital. 

Eligibility:  Veterans  Memorial  Hospital.  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines,  upon  approval  by 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs  of  all 
research  protocols,  principal  investigators, 
and  training  programs. 

Available  Assistance:  A  maximum  of  $100.- 
000  may  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year 
during  the  6  years  beginning  with  fiscal  year 
1967. 

Appropriations  Sought:  Fiscal  year  1969. 
$100,000. 

Past  Appropriations:  Fiscal  year  1966,  none; 
fiscal  year  1967,  none;  fiscal  year  1968, 
$100,000. 

Obligations  Incurred:  Fiscal  year  1966. 
none;  fiscal  year  1967,  none;  fiscal  year  1968. 
32.863  ( thru  February,  1968 ) . 

Average  Assistance:  No  aversige  established. 
Although  $100,000  may  be  made  available 
each  fiscal  year,  only  two  of  five  research 
protocols  submitted  to  date  have  been  ap- 
provecl.  totaling  approximately  $16,700. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Research  proto- 
cols, principal  investigators,  and  training 
programs  are  initially  approved  by  a  Veterans 
Memorial  Hospital  Research  Committee  and 
are  then  submitted  for  review  by  appropriate 
VA  Central  Office  officials.  All  such  research 
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and  training  activity  is  subject  to  prior  ap- 
proval by  the  designee  of  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans  Affairs.  The  deslgneee  Is  the  Re- 
gional   Medical    Director    #5,    Waahlngton, 

DC. 

Postgrant  requirements:  None  established. 
This  Is  a  new  program  and.  as  experience  Is 
gained,  post-grant  reporting  and  evaluation 
requirements  will  be  developed.  As  of  the 
moment,  the  pre-audlt  aspects  provide  the 
necessary  controls.  The  three  protocols  that 
vere  disapproved  showed  little  likelihood 
c.i  resulting  in  a  significant  contribution. 

Washington  Contact:  Potential  beneficiary 
would  Initiate  contact  at  the  Veterans  Me- 
morial Hospital. 

Approval/ Disapproval  Time:  2  or  3  months. 

Reworking  Time:  2  to  3  months. 

Related  Programs:  Grants  In  Aid  to  the  Re- 
public of  the  PhlllpplneB,  (1)  "Medical  Care 
and  Treatment  of  Veterans"  and  (2)  "Hospi- 
tal Equipment  and  Maintenance  Grants." 

NO.    33.42 POSTGRADUATE    AND    INSERVICE 

TRAINING 

Authorizing  Statute:  5  USC  4101-4118. 
Administrator:  Chief  Medical  Director  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery. 

Nature  of  Program:  This  program  has  as  its 
objective  providing  training  and  continuing 
educational  opjjortunitles  to  employees  of 
the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 
Its  purpose  Is  to  keep  hospital  personnel 
ubreast  of  latest  developments  In  their  fields 
so  as  to  provide  most  up-to-date  and  effective 
care  for  the  veteran  patient. 

Eligibility:  Employees  of  the  Department 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Available  Assistance:  Support  of  tuition, 
registration  and  related  fees  charged  lor  at- 
tendance at  courses,  seminars,  symposia,  pro- 
fessional meetings,  etc.  In  addition,  support 
is  provided  to  VA  employees  for  travel  and 
per  diem  incident  to  attendance  at  above 
educational  activities. 

Use  Restrictions:  Tuition  and  registration, 
lectures,  travel  and  per  diem  costs  relative 
to  educational  activities,  educational  equip- 
ment, supplies  and  materials. 

Appropriations  Sought:  Fiscal  year  1969, 
$2,220,000. 

Past  Appropriations:  Fiscal  year  1966.  $1.- 
725.000;  fiscal  year  1967.  $1,968,000;  fiscal 
year  1968,  $2,117,000. 

ObHgaftons  Incurred:  Fiscal  year  1966,  $1.- 
646,191;  fiscal  year  1967.  $1,937,708;  fiscal 
year  1968.  $1,187,000  (through  March,  1968). 
Average  Assistance:  $125. 
Assistance  Prerequisites:  The  applicant 
must  be  an  employee  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. The  educational  experience 
being  requested  must  be  determined  by  the 
Hospital  Director  and/or  VA  Central  Office 
appropriate  service  chief  and  Director.  Edu- 
cation Service  to  be  of  benefit  to  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  so  as  to  contribute  to 
the  best  possible  care  for  the  veteran  patient. 
Postgrant  Requirements:  This  is  normally 
handled  at  the  station  level  although  In  spe- 
cific Instances  Central  Office  requests  evalua- 
tion reports  of  new  oar  unique  educational 
experiences. 

Washington  Contact:  Veterans'   Adminis- 
tration. Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 
Application  Deadlines:  Thirty  days  prior  to 
beginning  of  educational  activity.  However, 
exceptions  are  readily  granted  when  Informa- 
tion concerning  the  educational  experience 
was  not  known  in  sufficient  time  to  permit 
submission  by  above  deadline. 
>lpproroZ/DisapproiaI  Time:  2  weeks. 
Related   Programs:   Exchange   of   Medical 
Information  Program. 

NO.    33.43 — INPATIENT   DENTAL   CARE 

Authorizing  Statute:  Title  38 — United 
.States  Code,  Chapter  17. 

Administrator:  Chief  Medical  Director.  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  Veterans 
Administration. 

Nature  of  Program:  The  dental  program  in 


hospitals  Is  directed  toward  providing  health 
care  to  the  individual  as  a  whole  and  dental 
treatment  planning  is  integrated  vrtth  the 
total  hospital  health  care  requirements  to 
meet  this  objecttlve. 

Eligibility:  Hospitalized  veterans  may  be 
provided  such  treatment  as  is  considered 
reasonably  necessary  for  essential  hospital 
care  and  the  attainment  of  rehabilitation 
goals  established  for  the  individual  case. 
Additionally,  section  610  of  the  title  38. 
United  States  Code  as  amended  by  PL.  89-785 
provides  that  any  veteran,  while  receiving 
care  In  any  VA  hospital,  may  within  the  lim- 
its of  VA  facilities,  be  furnished  medical  serv- 
ices to  correct  or  treat  any  disability  in  addi- 
tion to  treatment  for  the  disability  for  which 
hospitalized,  provided  the  veteran  is  willing, 
and  furnishing  the  services  will  not  prolong 
his  hospitalization  and  not  interfere  with 
the  furnishing  of  medical  services  to  other 
veterans.  (Title  38.  USC  states  that  included 
within  medical  services  are  dental  services.) 

Available  Assistance:  With  the  limits  of 
VA  facilities,  such  dental  care  as  is  consid- 
ered reasonably  desirable  to  attain  the  over- 
all health  care  objective  set  for  the  individ- 
ual patient. 

Use  Restrictions:  For  such  resources  as  are 
necessary  to  meet  the  objectives  of  the  pro- 
gram as  stated  above. 

Appropriations  Sought:  Fiscal  year  1969. 
$18,671,000. 

Past  Appropriations:  Fiscal  year  1966,  $14.- 
905,511;  fiscal  year  1967.  $15,838,996;  fiscal 
year  1968.  $16,949,000. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  Must  be  rsceiving 
hospital  care  in  a  Veterans  Administration 
Hospital  or  in  a  Federal  Hospital  under  Vet- 
erans Administration  agreement. 

Washington  Contact:  The  program  is  de- 
centralized. The  professional  staff  at  each 
Veterans  Administration  Hospital  has  the 
responsibility  for  the  inpatient  dental  care 
program  at  that  station. 

Local  Contact:  The  program  is  decentral- 
ized. The  professional  staff  at  each  Veterans 
Administration  Hospital  has  the  responsibil- 
ity for  the  inpatient  dental  care  program  at 
that  station. 

NO.     33.44 OUTPATIENT     DENTAL     CARE 


Authorizing  Statute:  TlUe  38— United 
States  Code,  Chapter  17. 

Administrator:  Chief  Medical  Director,  De- 
partment of  Medicine  &  Surgery,  Veterans 
Administration . 

Nature  of  Program:  This  program  func- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  rendering  dental 
health  services  on  an  outpatient  basis  for 
beneficiaries  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  authorizing  statute  and  the 
overall  policies  of  the  Department  of  Med- 
icine &  Surgery  as  announced  by  the  Chief 
Medical  Director. 

Eligibility:  (A)  Veterans  with  compensable 
service  connected  dental  conditions.  (B) 
Veterans  with  noncompensable  service  con- 
nected dental  conditions  due  to  combat  in- 
juries or  other  service  trauma.  (C)  Veterans 
with  noncompensable  service  connected 
dental  conditions  (for  this  category  treat- 
ment is  limited  to  one-time  and  application 
must  be  made  within  one  year  after  release 
from  service).  (D)  Those  veterans  having 
dental  conditions  considered  to  be  aggravat- 
ing a  medical  service  connected  disability. 
(E)  Veterans  with  service  connected  dis- 
abilities, who  are  to  have  or  are  having  re- 
habilitation training  may  have  dental  care 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  begin  training 
or  dental  care  needed  to  prevent  interrup- 
tion of  training.  (F)  All  Spanish-American 
War  veterans.  (G)  Within  facilities  avail- 
able and  staff  capabilities.  Retirees  of  the 
uniformed  services  may  be  furnished  out- 
patient dental  care  at  VA  stations,  reim- 
bursement to  the  Agency  made  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

Available  Assistance:  Dental  Health  Care. 
Appropriations   Sought:  Fiscal   year   1969, 
$8,636,000. 


Past  Appropriations:  Fiscal  year  1966.  $7.- 
464,682;  fiscal  year  1967,  $11,160,064;  fiscal 
year  1968.  $8,291,000. 

Assistance  Prerequisites:  This  program 
functions  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  dental 
health  services  on  an  outpatient  basis  for 
beneticiaries  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  authorizing  statute  and  the  over- 
all policies  of  the  Department  of  Medicine  & 
Surgery  as  announced  by  the  Chief  Medical 
Director. 

Contact:  The  program  Is  decentralized.  A 
potential  beneficiary  should  contact  the 
nearest  Veterans  Administration  facility. 

Application  Deadlines:  Deadlines  for  ap- 
plication are  generally  related  to  date  of 
release  from  active  niiliUiry  service  and  vary 
according   to   category   of  entitlement. 

Approval/ Disapproval  Time:  This  also 
varies  considerably,  dependent  upon  the 
category  of  the  potential  beneficiary.  For 
those  veterans  recently  released  from  active 
military  service,  approximately  2  to  3  months. 

NO.     33.45 GRADUATE     EDUCATION 

Authorising:  Statute:  PubUc  Law  89-785. 
November  7,  1966. 

/IdmiJiistrotor.-  Chief  Medical  Director. 
Veterans  Administration.  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Nature  of  Program:  Graduate  level  train- 
ing is  provided  in  VA  hospitals  and  clinics 
to  physicians  and  dentists  (residents  and  In- 
terns) and  to  advanced  degree  studenU  in 
various  health  service  disciplines,  such  as 
audiology  and  speech  pathology,  clinical  psy- 
chology, and  social  work. 

Eligibility:  Physicians  and  dentists  who 
seek  training  in  a  specialty  and  studente 
enrolled  in  universities  for  post-baccalaur- 
eate degrees. 

Available  Assistance:  No  "assistance  "  per 
se. 

Use  Restrictions:  For  trainee  stipends 
through  Fiscal  Year  1968;  for  trainee  sti- 
pends, instructor  salaries,  and  miscellaneovis 
costs  beginning  with  Fiscal  year  1969. 

Appropriations:  Annual  budget  estimates 
do  not  differentiate  this  level  of  training 
from  other  levels. 

Obligations  Incurred:  Fiscal  year  1966. 
$28,829,555;  fiscal  year  1967.  $31,360,534;  fis- 
cal year  1968,  $16,843,214  (through  Decem- 
ber. 1967). 

Assistance  Prerequisites :  In  medicine  and 
dentistry,  individual  must  meet  VA  and 
American  Medical  Association  or  American 
Dental  Association  qualifications  for  re.-si- 
dency  or  internship  training;  in  other  dis- 
ciplines graduate  students  must  be  referred 
to  VVA  hospital  by  their  universities. 

Washington  Contact:  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration, Department  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery. 

Related  Programs:  Allied  health  training 
at  lower  educational  levels. 


Water  Resources  Council  (No.  34) 

NO.     34.1 RIVER     BASIN    COMMISSIONS 

Authorizing  Statute:  "ntle  II,  Water  Re- 
.sources  Planning  Act,  P.L.  89-80,  July  22, 
1965. 

Administrator:  Henry  P.  Caulfleld,  Jr.,  Ex- 
ecutive Director,  Water  Resources  Council, 
1025  Vermont  Ave.,  N.W..  Washington,  D.C. 
20005;   telephone:  382-6104. 

Nature  of  Program:  The  program  author- 
izes the  President  to  establish  river  basin 
water  and  related  land  resources  commis- 
sions whose  objectives  are  to:  (a)  Serve  as 
the  principal  agency  for  the  coordination  of 
Federal.  State,  interstate,  local  and  nongov- 
ernmental plans  for  the  development  of 
water  and  related  land  resources  in  its  area; 

(b)  Prepare  and  keep  up  to  date  a  compre- 
hensive, coordinated  Joint  plan  for  Federal, 
State,  interstate,  local  and  nongovernmental 
development  of  water  and  related  resources; 

(c)  Recommend  long-range  schedules  of  pri- 
orities for  the  collection  and  analysis  of  basic 
data  for  investigation,   planning,   and  con- 
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structlon  of  projects:  (d)  Foster  and  under- 
take such  studies  of  water  and  related  land 
resources  problems  In  Its  area  as  are  neces- 
sary In  the  preparation  of  the  plan  described 
In   (b)   above. 

Salary  and  expenses  of  the  Presldentlally 
appointed  Chairman  Is  a  Federal  expense. 
Pxindlng  (or  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  the 
commission  staff  Is  contributed  one-half  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  one-half  by  the 
combined  contributions  of  the  member  State. 

The  following  commissions  have  been  es- 
tablished to  date: 

(a)  Pacific  Northwest  River  Basins  Com- 
mission: Charles  W.  Uodde.  Chairman:  110 
East  13th  Street:  Vancouver,  Washington 
98660. 

(b)  Great  Lakes  Basin  Commission:  Ray- 
mnod  F.  Clevenger.  Chairman:  Room  4102, 
1ST  Building:  2200  North  Campus  Blvd.,  Ann 
Arbor.  Michigan  48105. 

(c)  Sourls-Red-Ralny  River  Basins  Com- 
mission: Gordon  K.  Gray.  Chairman:  Suite 
6.  Professional  Building:  Holiday  Mall,  Moor- 
head,  Minnesota  56560. 

(d)  New  England  River  Basins  Conunls- 
slon:  R.  Frank  Gregg.  Chairman:  Room  1615, 
Poet  Ofllce  &  Court  House  Building:  Boston. 
Massachusetts  02109. 

NO.    34.2 CKANTS   TO    STATES    FOB   COMPREHEN- 

SrVZ     WATER     AND     RELATED     LAND     RESOl'RCES 
PLANNINQ 

Authorising  Statute:  Title  III.  Water  Re- 
sources Planning  Act,  P.L.  89-90.  July  22. 
1965. 

Administrator:  Henry  P.  Caulfield.  Jr.. 
Executive  Director,  Water  Resources  Council. 
1025  Vermont  Ave.  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005:  telephone:  382-6104. 

Nature  of  Program:  To  Increase  State  par- 
ticipation In  comprehensive  water  and  re- 
lated land  resources  planning,  and  to  pro- 
vide assistance  In  State  preparation  of  plans 
and  programs. 

Eligibility:  All  50  States.  The  District  of 
Columbia.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

Available  Assistance:  Financial  and  ad- 
visory. 

Use  Restnctions:  Comprehensive  water  and 
related  land  resources  planning:  preparation 
of  plans  for  the  development  and  use  of  a 
State's  water  and  related  land  resources:  and 
State  training  of  personnel  to  develop  tech- 
nical planning  capability. 

Appropriations  Sought:  $2,500,000. 
Past  Appropriations:  FY   1968.  $2,250,000; 
FY  1967,  $1,750,000:   FY  1966.  none. 

Obligations  Incurred:  FY  1968.  $2,245,846: 
FY  1967,  $1,737,883. 

Average  Assistance:  About  $45,000. 
Assistant  Prerequisites:  State  must  provide 
matching  funds:  funds  are  to  be  used  only 
to  support  programs  for  comprehensive 
water  and  related  land  resources  planning. 
For  details  see  Sec.  303  of  the  Act. 

Post  grant  Requirements:  An  annual  report 
Is  required.  Full  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  Sec.  303  of  the  Act  must  be 
assured. 

Washington  Contact:  See  Administrator. 
Local  Contact:  The  designated  State 
Agency.  For  the  State  of  Delaware:  Mr.  John 
C.  Bryson.  Executive  Director.  Water  and  Air 
Resources  Commission.  Dover,  Delaware 
19901. 

Application  Deadlines:   A  letter  of  Inten- 
tion to  .ipply  for  a  grant  must  be  submitted 
to  the  Council  within  30  days  after  publica- 
tion of  the  tentative  allotments  for  any  fiscal 
year,  followed  by  a  formal  application  within 
60  additional  days.  The  tentative  allotments 
are  published  on  or  about  April  1  each  year. 
Approval  Disapproval  Time:  60  days. 
Reworking  Time:  10  dasrs. 
Related    Programs:    Related    programs    of 
other  Federal   agencies  are   as  follows:    (a) 
Section  701  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954.  ad- 
ministered by  HUD:  (b)  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  and  programs  developed  by 


the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Admin- 
istration. Interior:  (c)  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1961.  Agriculture. 


POOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
Pryor).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Malpern]  Is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN  Mr.  Speaker.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  legislation  to  renew  the 
food  stamp  program  is  expected  to  be 
considered  in  the  House  within  the  next 
few  weeks,  I  wish  to  express  my  support 
for  increased  funding  authorization  in 
order  to  permit  the  program  to  be  ex- 
panded into  areas  In  which  there  is  a 
demonstrated  need. 

The  food  stamp  program  has  done 
much  to  help  the  people  participating  in 
the  program  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Through  participation  in  the  food 
stamp  program  low-income  families  ex- 
change the  amount  of  money  they  would 
normally  spend  for  food,  for  food  coupons 
worth  more. 

During  the  month  of  April,  approxi- 
mately 41.000  participants  received 
bonus  food  stamps  that  amounted  to  29 
percent  of  the  total  value  of  food  stamps 
issued.  The  average  bonus  per  person  was 
$5.84. 

Participating  families  have  the  pride 
of  taking  conscious  and  deliberate  action 
to  improve  their  lives,  and  to  insure  the 
health  of  their  children. 

Studies  made  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  show  that  food  stamp  fam- 
ilies use  most  of  their  added  food  pur- 
chatsing  power  to  buy  meats,  milk,  eggs 
and  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables — the 
foods  needed  for  good  health.  Depart- 
ment studies  also  show  thai  food  stamp 
participants  shop  wisely,  and  plan  meals 
that  will  bring  the  best  food  value  to  their 
food  stamp  dollar. 

Not  only  Is  the  food  stamp  program 
improving  the  diets  and  health  of  low- 
income  families  in  New  York,  but  it  has 
stimulated  the  local  economy  of  the 
participating  areas. 

The  favorable  attitudes  of  business- 
men In  these  areas  are  often  expressed. 

The  food  stamp  program  Is  working  In 
the  State  of  New  York  as  it  is  in  many 
other  States  and  it  has  my  wholehearted 
support. 


GtJN-REGISTRATION  PROPOSALS 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  con- 
gratulate the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  the  strict  gim-control  legisla- 
tion he  has  recommended  to  Congress. 
As  the  spoiisor  of  a  bill  in  this  House 
requiring  the  licensing  of  all  firearms.  I 
am  particularly  pleased  that  the  Presi- 
dent lias  asked  us  to  enact  legislation 
providing  for  the  registration  and  li- 
censing of  every  gun  in  America. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  we  may  now 
break  the  tight  Krip  of  the  gun  lobby  and 
pass  effective  legislation. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  is  similar 
to  a  measure  Introduced  In  the  Senate 
by  the  jimior  Senator  from  Maryland. 
Joseph  D.  Tydincs,  also  requiring  gun 
registration.  It  would  deny  licenses  to 
persons  convicted  of  a  felony  or  a  crime 


of  violence,  and  to  aliens,  narcotics  ad- 
dicts, incompetents  and  juveniles. 

Yesterday's  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent calls  for  a  Federal  registry  of  all 
firearms.  This,  to  me,  is  the  ideal  objec- 
tive of  registration  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  once  again  I  call  upon 
this  Congress  to  face  up  to  the  only  real 
solution  to  the  problem  of  violence  in  our 
society  and  promptly  enact  legislation 
covering  all  firearms  and  a  Federal  sys- 
tem of  registration. 


OMNIBUS  CRIME  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Frelinciiuy- 
SENl  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  formation  of  citizens'  groups  against 
crime,  the  passage  of  the  omnibus  crime 
bill,  and  the  current  discussion  surround- 
ing the  question  of  firearms  control  all 
reflect  increased  public  concern  over  the 
rl.sing  incidence  of  crime. 

Within  this  context  of  increasing  pub- 
lic mobilization  against  crime  it  is  es- 
pecially appropriate  that  I  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  and  the  public  to 
the  activities  of  two  groups.  The  first  of 
these  is  the  task  force  on  crime  and 
delinquency  of  the  Republican  coor- 
dinating committee:  the  second  is  the 
New  Jersey  State  Legislature's  Joint 
Legislative  Committee  to  Study  Ciime 
and  the  System  of  Criminal  Justice.  The 
recommendations  of  both  bodies  share 
the  approach  which  Republican  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  adopted  toward 
crime  control.  Their  reports  present  spe- 
cific, well-thought-out  proposals  for  the 
pi-eventlon  and  control  of  crime. 

The  task  force  on  crime  and  delin- 
quency is  a  study  group  created  by  the 
Republican  coordinating  committee,  to 
focus  on  the  crime  crisis  and  to  propose 
specific  measures  for  the  restoration  of 
order  to  America.  The  task  force,  com- 
prised of  20  judges,  attorneys,  and  pub- 
lic figures  Intimately  acquainted  with 
every  aspect  of  crime  control,  is  chaired 
by  David  F.  Maxwell,  of  Philadelphia,  a 
former  president  of  the  American  Bar 
Association.  The  vice  chairman  is  a  dis- 
tinguished Member  of  the  House,  Con- 
gressman Robert  V.  Denney.  of  Nebras- 
ka's First  District.  Another  Member  of 
the  House,  Clark  MacGregor.  of  the 
Third  District  of  Minnesota,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  House  Republican  task 
force  on  crime,  also  serves. 

The  task  force  first  met  in  July  of 
1967  and  continued  intensive  work  into 
this  spring,  when  on  April  22  it  released 
a  position  paper  entitled  "Crime  and  De- 
linquency: A  Republican  Response." 
This  report  enumerates  nine  general 
"priority  points"  for  effective  crime  pre- 
vention and  control,  ranging  from  In- 
creased statewide  coordination  of  law 
enforcement  and  a  national  crackdown 
on  organized  crime  through  firearms 
control  and  increased  research  into  the 
causes  of  crime.  Thirty-one  specific 
recommendations  call  for  such  meas- 
ures as  Federal  assistance  direct  to 
the  States  for  crime  control,  enact- 
ment of  appropriate  State  and  Federal 
codes  of  police  procedures,  and  creation 
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of  State  departments  of  justice  to  direct 
and  coordinate  State  and  local  crime 
prevention  and  control.  Even  this  small 
cross-section  demonstrates  that  the  task 
force  has  encompassed  the  entire  spec- 
trum of  the  law-enforcement  problem  in 
a  creative  and  responsible  manner.  The 
task  force  on  crime  and  delinquency  has 
made  an  admirable  contribution  toward 
the  reduction  of  lawlessness  in  America. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  conduct  of  an  effec- 
tive war  against  crime  depends,  in  large 
part,  on  better  leadership  and  coordina- 
tion of  law  enforcement  at  the  State  level. 
Only  the  States  have  the  legal  power, 
the  leadership,  and  the  financial  base  for 
effective  crime  control.  Thus,  both  as  a 
legislator  concerned  with  reducing  crime, 
and  as  a  citizen  of  New  Jersey,  I  am 
gratified  and  proud  that  my  State  has 
recently  taken  a  significant  step  in  the 
development  of  a  statewide  attack  on 
crime.  In  March  of  this  year  the  New 
Jersey    State    Legislature    created    the 
Joint   Legislative   Committee   to   Study 
Crime  and  the  System  of  Criminal  Jus- 
tice in  New  Jersey.  The  14-member  com- 
mittee was  chaiied  by  State  Senator  Ed- 
win B.  Forsythe  and  included  seven  State 
senators  and  seven  State  assemblymen. 
Attorney  Eliot  H.  Lumbard.  of  New  York, 
a  recognized  criminal  justice  authority 
and  also  a  member  of  the  coordinating 
committee's  task  force,  was  chief  crimi- 
nal justice  consultant  to  the  committee. 
The  committee  conducted  2  weeks  of 
exhaustive    public    hearings    involving 
more    than    50    witnesses.    It    reviewed 
great  numbers   of  related  agency  and 
commission  reports  and  statistics.  The 
work    of    the    committee    produced    19 
recommendaUons    for    improving    New 
Jersey's  system  of  criminal  justice.  Per- 
haps the  central  proposal  calls  for  the 
creation  of  a  New  Jersey  State  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  give  much-needed 
leadership  and  uniformity  to  all  phases 
of  law  enforcement  in  New  Jersey,  from 
investigation     and     detection     through 
prosecution     and     rehabilitation.     The 
group  urged  formation  of  a  New  Jersey 
Commission  of  Investigation  as  an  im- 
partial    factfinding    body     with     both 
criminal    and   civil    jurisdiction.    Other 
recommendations  include  merger  of  the 
municipal  and  district  courts  to  eliminate 
overlapping    and    inefficiency,    creation 
of  regional  crime  laboratories  to  expand 
the  availability  of  valuable  technological 
aids,  and  a  general  upgrading  of  police 
forces  through  standards  and  benefits 
geared  to  the  needs  and  capacities  of  in- 
dividual communities. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  axmoimce 
that  the  New  Jersey  State  Legislature  is 
already  acting  upon  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  joint  committee.  I  congratu- 
late the  people  of  New  Jersey  for  a 
demonstrated  commitment  to  effective 
law  enforcement,  a  course  which  all 
States  would  do  well  to  imitate.  At  a 
time  when  increased  public  commitment 
and  education  are  indispensable.  I  ap- 
plaud the  work  of  both  the  coordinating 
committee  task  force  on  crime  and  the 
New  Jersey  joint  legislative  committee, 
and  have  requested  that  their  respective 
reports  be  made  a  part  of  the  Record. 
They  follow: 
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Report   or   the   Spbcial    Joint   Lecislativk 
CoMurrTEE  To  Studt  Crimx  and  thb  Sys- 
tem op  Criminal  Justice  in  New  Jersey 
New    Jersey    has    a    serious    and    growing 
crime  problem  and  a  crisis  In  crime  control. 
There   are  no  meaningful  developments  or 
plans  under  way  that  bear  any  prospect  of 
reversing  these  complex  and  deeply  troubling 
conditions.  Major  action  Is  needed  immedi- 
ately. 

These  are  the  primary  conclusions  of  the 
Special  Joint  LeglslaUve  Committee  to  Study 
Crime  and  the  System  of  Criminal  Justice  in 
New  Jersey. 

Our  Committee  has  reviewed  great  num- 
bers of  agency  reports  and  statistical  Uatii  as 
well  as  relevant  studies  by  New  Jersey  and 
Presidential  Commissions,  Interviewed  many 
knowledgeable  persons  and  drawn  on  experts, 
whUe  holding  two  weeks  of  intensive  and 
reveaUng  public  hearings.  At  those  he.arings, 
all  principal  State  officials  concerned  with 
crime  were  witnesses,  as  well  as  a  wide  va- 
riety of  municipal  and  county  officials  and 
representative  organizations.  There  were  56 
witnesses  resulting  in  a  valuable  1800-page 
hearing  transcript.  Views  were  solicited  and 
received  from  many,  many  others  and  the 
public  at  large. 

We  are  grateful  to  all  who  cooperated  with 
our  inquiry,  and  especlaUy  to  Chief  Justice 
Joseph  Welntraub  who  graciously  consented 
to  appear  in  a  most  unusual  and  valuable  ap- 
pearance before  this  Legislative  Committee. 
In  addition,  special  effort  is  being  made  to 
quickly  reproduce  an  accurate  hearing  tran- 
script. It  win  be  circulated  widely,  together 
^^'lth  this  report,  throughout  the  State  for 
reaction.    We    solicit    this    reaction    in    the 
same  spirit  as  we  solicit  the  broadest  pos- 
sible   attention,    consideration    and    under- 
standing of  our  work.  We  urge  the  citizens  of 
this  State  to  Inform  themselves  about  the 
actual  operation  of  their  entire  system  for 
administering  criminal  justice  in  New  Jersey. 
Our  inquiries  have  made  us  more  and  more 
concerned. 

Study  of  the  system  Itself  increasingly 
has  been  the  thrust  of  our  work.  The  sys- 
tem Is  the  key  to  crime  control.  That  Is 
where  serious  problems,  even  collapse  In 
some  respects,  exist  today.  That  Is  where 
neglect  has  taken  a  fierce  toll.  That  Is 
where  urgent  attention  is  imperative  If 
any  realistic  effort  is  to  be  made  to  reverse 
present   trends. 

The  system  itself  is  society's  mechanism 
for  crime  control.  With  crime  seriously 
troubling  and  affecting  every  resident  of 
New  Jersey,  the  system  should  be  first  in 
priorities.  It  isn't.  Habits  of  neglect  have 
combined  with  a  focused  attention  else- 
where. 

Some  believe  "society"  should  be  reme- 
died first,  since  conditions  In  society  may 
cause  crime.  But  while  guesses  abound,  no 
on  knows  how  social  reform  will  reduce 
crime,  or  specifically  what  to  do,  and,  if 
they  did,  the  effective  Impact  of  even  the 
most  massive  programs  would  be  long 
years  away.  The  need  for  action  is  upon  us 
today.  There  are  many  valid  reasons  for 
social  reform.  However,  we  should  not  de- 
lude ourselves  or  the  public  as  to  their 
effectiveness  or  relationship  to  crime 
control. 

Some  say  other  government  responsi- 
bilities should  receive  priority  over  the 
system.  They  focus  upon  education,  con- 
servation, transportation,  housing  and 
jobs.  But  a  balance  of  all  priorities,  rather 
than  a  contest,  is  needed  to  allot  adequate 
attention  and  resources  to  the  system, 
since  system  deterloraUon  may  result  in 
foreclosing  the  benefits  or  enjoyment  of 
the  others.  Perhaps  the  present  imbalance 
is  a  consequence  of  the  fact  the  system 
has  no  organized  body  of  clttaen  support- 
ers to  press  the  particular  cystem  InterestB 


with  equal  clarity  and  diligence.  The 
merits  of  its  case  have  not  been  sharply 
outlined. 

Some  believe  the  system  is  so  ancient 
and  accepted,  it  must  perforce  be  solid. 
weU-nourished  and  effecUve.  But,  in  fact, 
the  system  was  established  in  another  day 
for  a  peaceful  rural  society  of  friendly 
neighbors,  while  today  It  serves  an  entirely 
different,  mobile,  troubled  and  urban  so- 
ciety embracing  95  per  cent  of  New  Jer- 
seys population.  The  system  now  con- 
fronts a  society  of  strangers  and  complex 
crime  problems  which  did  not  exist  during 
those  decades  long  ago  when  the  system 
was   pieced   together. 

We  believe  our  first  concentration  must  be 
on  tho  system.  It  must  be  made  to  work  ade- 
quately. If  It  cannot  meet  the  task,  and  we 
know  that  It  doesn't  as  a  matter  of  experi- 
ence after  reasonable  efforts  have  been  made, 
then  consideration  must  be  given  to  funda- 
mentiil  change. 

Few  understand  the  New  Jersey  system  of 
administering  criminal  justice  from  begin- 
ning to  end — 

The  complexities  of  processing  the  average 
c:ise  through  six  broad  system  functional 
divisions  of  police,  prosecutions,  criminal 
courts,  probation.  Institutions  and  parole; 
one  offender  passes  sequentially  through 
each  in  the  course  of  processing  his  one 
offense  against  society;  c.-ich  agency  manual- 
ly malnUiins  a  separate  and  largely  duplica- 
tive file  as  the  offender  passes  from  one  to 
another;  none  operates  alone  or  In  a  vacuum; 
except  for  the  police,  each  acts  only  after  a 
prior  agency  has  acted. 

The  complexities  within  each  function  of 
separate  jurisdictions,  often  overlapping  and 
entirely  duplicative  of  each  other;  within 
sub-units  that  develop  a  rationale  and  life 
of  their  own,  as  special  police  forces,  juvenile 
courts,  and  "half-way"  houses:  and  within 
comparable  legal  responsibilities  to  talie  ac- 
tion, such  as  State  Police,  local  poUce  and 
other  police. 

The  complexities  of  system  financing 
through  separate  budget  processes  and  there- 
fore unrelated  resource  allocations  for  units 
or  pieces  of  units,  in  isolation  from  the  over- 
all system  of  which  they  are  a  part. 

The  complexities  of  information,  whether 
about  individual  cases  or  data  on  what  crime 
is  happening  in  society  or  what  the  system 
is  doing  about  It — either  for  citizen  under- 
standing or  official  uses  as  a  necessary  man- 
agement aid. 

Thus,  this  Committee  finds  the  system  of 
administering  criminal  justice  to  be  com- 
plex, fragmented  both  in  functions  and  ju- 
risdiction, undernourished,  without  focus  or 
rr»mmanrt  largely  invisible  as  to  what  is 
really  happening,  nowhere  near  as  effective 
as  we  believe  It  should  be — and  neglected. 

It  is  neglected  in  the  largest  and  most 
Important  matters,  such  as  leadership,  drive 
and  understanding. 

It  is  neglected  in  smaller  but  Important 
matters  as  well,  such  as  needed  individual 
statutes  or  programs  addressed  to  special 
problems  where  immediate  action  can  be 
mounted. 

So  our  principal  recommendations  are 
directed  at  these  overall  conditions.  Tliey 
are  to  build  two  agencies  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  today  which  have  the  means  and 
muscle  to  pull  this  disparate  sprawl  together 
Into  focus  for  understanding,  leadership  and 
action. 

We  recommend — 

1.  A  New  Jersey  Department  of  Criminal 
Justice  as  the  vital  means  of  strengthening 
the  entire  system. 

2.  A  New  Jersey  CommisBlon  of  Investi- 
gation as  a  watchdog  of  the  entire  system 
Itself  and  special  problems  such  as  organized 
crime  and  official  coiruptlon. 
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The  Department  would  be  large:  the  Com- 
mission would  be  small.  They  complement 
each  other. 

3.  Bills  addressed  to  a  wide  variety  of  spe- 
cial crime  or  system  problems. 

This  report  discusses  these  three  topics 
In  turn. 

I     A   NTW   jexsxr   okpaktmbnt  or  cmiitiNAi. 
jnsTicx 

There  are  an  estimated  430  separate  local 
police  departments  In  New  Jersey  ( 13.000 
policemen  and  430  chiefs  of  police),  plus 
State  Police,  various  tjrpea  of  State,  county 
and  local  Investigators,  county  prosecutors' 
staffs,  "county"  police,  •'boulevard"  police. 
sherlfTs.  "police"  services  from  authorities. 
the  Waterfront  Commission,  etc. 

There  are  county  prosecutors  for  each  of 
the  21  counties,  all  of  whom  are  largely  in- 
dependent In  operation  and  fact. 

There  are  many,  many  courts,  with  a 
strong  focus  In  the  Judicial  Conference,  ex- 
cept for  the  Municipal  Courts.  That  focus 
could  be  expanded  and  strengthened  in  terms 
of  many  system  working  relationships.  For 
example,  after  the  recent  United  States 
Supreme  Court  Gault  decision  regarding  pro- 
cedural safeguards  in  Juvenile  cases,  the 
state-wide  Juvenile  court  caseload  rose  from 
3.878  on  February  1.  1967.  to  6.001  on  Feb- 
ruary 1.  1968.  That  backup  Impacts  the  whole 
system  and  is  hardly  a  matter  of  judicial 
concern  alone  The  courts  cannot  and  should 
not  attempt  to  "manage"  the  entire  system 
and  thereby  miscast  and  pervert  their  own 
vital  functions;  but  they  must  work  Inti- 
mately with  the  system  of  which  they  are  a 
part. 

There  are  many,  many  agencies  or  pro- 
grams for  confining  and.  theoretically,  reha- 
bilitating convicted  offenders  in  the  State 
Department  of  Institutions  and  Agencies;  In 
county  workhouses  and  penitentiaries;  In 
county  Jails  where  those  awaiting  trail  as 
well  as  those  convicted  are  held:  in  juvenile 
faclUtlea,  and  in  the  ancient.  Ineffective  and 
outrageous  Trenton  State  Prison.  There  are 
other  related  types  of  facilities.  Including 
one  half-way  house. 

There  are  various  probation  services  In 
the  State,  now  more  than  100  officers  short, 
with  a  declining  effectiveness  to  the  point 
of  actual  collapse  of  meaningful  supervision 
In  some  areas.  Probation  in  form  but  not  In 
fact  U  worse  than  an  Illusion;  It  Is  a  threat 
to  public  safety.  Such  a  condition  could  lead 
swiftly  to  loss  of  support  and  public  con- 
fidence In  a  vital  rehabilitative  service. 

There  are  five  separate,  largely  part-time 
parole  boards. 

There  is  a  vast  array  of  related  system 
services  and  studies:  a  few  lawyers  in  the 
largely  olvilly-orlented  Attorney  General's 
Office,  grand  Juries,  medical  examiners,  psy- 
chiatric and  medical  consultants,  four  sep- 
arate narcotic  study  groups  and  no  addic- 
tion program,  a  defunct  Youth  Council  and 
no  Juvenile  dellnqeuncy  programs,  a  shadow 
of  programs  for  specialized  education  and 
Job  placement  of  convicted  offenders,  and  on 
and  on. 

This  Is  New  Jerseys  system  of  administer- 
ing criminal  Justice.  In  reality  It  Is  no  "sys- 
tem" at  all.  It  is  a  haphazard  assemblage 
of  historical  legacies  and  political  compro- 
mises— mired  in  neglect.  It  grew  in  response 
to  demands  of  distant  eras. 

And  under  the  tremendous  pressures  of 
today's  mobile,  complex,  sophisticated,  al- 
most entirely  urban  society,  New  Jersey's 
"system"  is  In  deep  trouble.  The  public 
knows  this;  one  need  only  ask.  Concern  is 
also  acknowldeged  by  Informed  persons 
everywhere  in  the  State,  by  grand  Juries, 
teachers  who  seek  special  guards  in  their 
schools,  the  press  with  Its  finger  on  the 
pulse,  merchants,  insurance  carriers,  resi- 
dents In  the  ghetto  who  know  they  live  in 
the  most  dangerous  areas  In  the  State,  ap- 
pointment of  legislative  part-time  study 
groups,   appointment  of  a  Oovemor's  part- 


time  study  group,  and  the  direct  experience 
and  knowledge  of  thousands  of  officials 
whose  duties  embrace  some  small  piece  of 
the  "system." 

They  know  functional  crisis  has  embraced 
the  system  while  we  are  faced  with  generally 
mushrooming  crime  conditions. 

They  know  all  available  statistical  infor- 
mation— whatever  its  condition  or  reli- 
ability— reveals  starkly  escalating  problems. 

They  know  the  sad  reality,  despite  their 
best  efforts,  of  how  the  system  falls  to  meet 
Its  ultimate  test  of  preventing  crime:  identi- 
fying perpetrators:  Investigating  suspects 
and  developing  evidence  of  their  crime;  prose- 
cuting and  convicting  them;  rehabilitation, 
for  the  Inevitable  return  to  society  of  98'; 
of  those  whom  the  system  did  succeed  In 
convicting. 

They  know  how  little  is  known  about  their 
work,  the  assumptions  on  which  It  is  based, 
and  how  little  Is  reported  to  the  public  or 
even  among  themselves.  They  work  only  on 
the  tip  of  the  iceberg. 

Thus  they  know  change  must  come,  with 
all  Its  wrenching  problems  of  ego.  status,  un- 
certainty, and  petty  squabbles,  although  It  Is 
obviously  a  seriously  undermanned  system 
desperately  requires  their  services. 

Having  examined  these  conditions  anew, 
the  Committee  finds  these  questions  para- 
mount: 

Who  Is  In  charge  of  this  sprawl,  this  "sys- 
tem"? 

Who  watches  over  It,  as  a  whole  or  in  Its 
respective  parts? 

Who  Is  concerned  with  its  largest  ques- 
tions of  over-all  direction  and  effectiveness 
for  protection  of  the  lives  and  property  of 
New  Jersey  citizens? 

Who  is  concerned  with  the  effective  opera- 
tion of  specific  progranu  or  agencies? 

Who  Is  equipped  to  make  vital  Judgments 
about  the  role  and  effect  of  new  proposals  on 
the  entire  system,  whether  the  proposals  be 
of  law.  consolidation  of  old  agencies,  crea- 
tion of  new  ones  or  adoption  of  scientific 
developments,  including  computers? 

Who  gains  a  breadth  of  understanding 
from  what  happens  throughout  the  system 
so  as  to  be  able  to  develop  over-all  crime 
control  policy,  relate  the  impact  of  events 
in  one  system  element  to  all  others,  and  be- 
gin to  move  beyond  mere  statistical  head- 
counting  Into  crime  causation  and  meaning- 
ful remedies? 

Who  is  equipped  to  make  or  assist  vital 
decisions  about  resource  and  budget  alloca- 
tions or  temporary  shifts  In  resources? 

Who  tries  to  avoid  overlapping  and  dupli- 
cation, or  to  Insure  sharing  of  facilities, 
equipment  and  information,  the  raw  materi- 
als of  system  action? 

Who.  indeed,  is  concerned  with  the  qtiality 
of  action  in  all  reaches  and  at  all  levels  of 
the  New  Jersey  system — cities,  suburbs,  rural 
areas? 

Who.  Indeed,  leads? 

The  answer  is  no  one. 

Crlzne  control  Is  too  Important  under  to- 
day's challenges  to  b«  left  in  this  condition 
and  unattended  at  Its  highest  levels.  An 
ancient  truism  applies:  What  Is  everybody's 
business  is  nol>ody's  business 

The  first  need  In  New  Jersey  Is  to  create 
a  strong  State  Department  of  Criminal  Jus- 
tice that  will  equip  our  State  with  leader- 
ship capacity  and  coordinated  capability  for 
a  truly  effective  fight  against  crime.  It  will 
address  itself  to  that  wide  range  of  presently 
unattended  issues  so  obviously  related  to  the 
quality  of  official  and  public  protection. 

The  Department  would  work  Intimately 
with  all  three  other  levels  of  government  In- 
volved In  daily  operations:  local,  county  and 
Federal.  With  varying  emphasis  and 
strengtiis,  it  would  b«  Involved  with  each 
functional  system  service,  and  their  working 
relationships  with  each  other,  from  enforce- 
ment through  rehabilitation.  The  Depart- 
ment would  recognise  their  sequential  and 


Interdependent  nature.  Presently  divided 
command  and  operations  would  be  drawn  to- 
gether. 

The  Department  will  span  the  entire  sys- 
tem as  it  really  functions.  That  system  can 
be  no  stronger  than  Its  weakest  link.  Suc- 
cess In  one  community  can  be  vitiated  by 
lack-luster  efforts  In  the  next  community. 
Magnificent  police  work  can  be  washed  out 
If  prosecutors  do  not  function  effectively; 
magnificent  prosecutive  Ingenuity  cannot 
rescue  incompetent  police  investigation.  A 
disastrous  correction  experience  can  wash  out 
excellence  in  all  prior  action.  The  Depart- 
ment will  provide  New  Jersey  for  the  first 
time  with  a  means  of  assessing  and  remedy- 
ing all  system  weaknesses. 

Higher  standards  of  system  service  will  re- 
sult from  the  new  Department.  It  empha- 
sizes stronger  enforcement,  stronger  pre- 
vention of  crime,  and  stronger  rehabilitation 
of  those  who  have  stepped  outside  the  law 
but  who.  with  effective  help,  can  look  for- 
ward to  living  good  and  useful  lives. 

Merely  apprehending  offenders  after  the 
fact  of  crime  Is  not  enough;  major  efforts  at 
crime  prevention  and  effective  offender  re- 
habilitation are  mandatory. 

As  such,  this  Department  would  serve  as 
the  New  Jersey  agent  for  developing  Federal 
funding   programs  now  before   Congress. 

To  establish  this  new  Department,  an  ad- 
ditional appropriation  of  (1.500.000  will  be 
required. 

2.  A  NEW  JCKSEY  COMMISSION  OP  INVESTICA'TION 

Our  Committee  Is  Informed  that  there  r>re 
alarming  and  expanding  organized  crime  op- 
erations In  this  State:  syndicated  gambling, 
narcotics,  loan  sharking,  labor  racketeering, 
infiltration  and  pernicious  activities  in 
legitimate  business,  extortion,  hijacking  and. 
unfortunately,  more.  For  these  widespread 
conditions  to  exist  there  must  be  failure  to 
some  considerable  degree  in  the  system  Itself, 
official  corruption  or  both.  No  one.  we  regret 
to  report,  appears  to  dispute  those  conclu- 
sions. They  cannot  be  tolerated. 

Organized  crime  Is  a  special  danger  to  our 
society,  for  It  has  no  hesitation  in  corroding 
and  distorting  the  very  institutions  and 
fabric  of  society  Itself. 

To  combat  these  conditions  the  Commit- 
tee recommends  establishment  of  a  high- 
level  New  Jersey  Commission  of  Investiga- 
tion. It  would  be  modelled  exactly  along  the 
lines  of  the  New  York  body  of  that  name, 
which  has  a  demonstrated  10-year  history  of 
great  success  knows  across  the  Nation.  This 
State  will  benefit  immensely  frcmi  the  con- 
tinued presence  of  such  a  small  but  expert 
investigative  body. 

The  wide  Jurisdiction  and  Identical  format 
of  the  New  York  body  are  recommended  to 
eliminate  any  possibility  of  political  charges 
or  Implication.  The  four  New  York  Commis- 
sioners are  non-partisan  in  concern  and  ac- 
tion, as  their  record  establishes.  New  Jersey 
can  have  the  same  If  It  will.  We  are  deter- 
mined to  keep  this  important  body  free  of 
any  implication  whatsoever  that  would  di- 
minish Its  usefulness. 

Therefore,  we  recommend  that  the  Gover- 
nor make  two  of  the  four  appointments  and 
that  he  select  the  Chairman.  Legislative  lead- 
ers would  appoint  the  remaining  two 
members. 

We  trust,  also,  that  only  persons  of  the 
highest  character,  integrity,  responsibility 
and  demonstrated  skill  and  general  compe- 
tence will  be  appointed  to  the  Commission, 
and  to  the  Commission's  staff. 

We  deeply  desire  that  this  Commission  be 
above  reproach 

We  recommend  further  that  the  valuable 
civil  aspect  of  the  New  York  Commission's 
Jurisdiction  be  adopted.  It  is  not  a  "crime 
commlsb.'on"  alone.  There  are  many  occasions 
when  hard-hitting,  expert  fact-finding  Is 
needed  without  involving  the  criminal  proc- 
ess or  Implying  criminal  violations  are  tinder 
Investigation.  The  New  York  Commission,  for 
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example,  has  investigated  the  effectiveness  of 
many  public  bodies  and  programs,  including 
a  number  of  police  departments,  the  school 
construction  program  of  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Education,  public  hospitals,  stete 
racing  commissions,  public  subsidy  pro- 
grams, pubUc  housing  programs,  real  estate 
tax  delinquencies,  public  purchasing,  "bingo" 
regulation,  and  more.  Valuable  reforms  have 
resulted. 

This  Commission  will  provide  a  signifi- 
cant. Independent  "watchdog"  for  the  entire 
system  of  administering  criminal  Justice  In 
New  Jersey,  Including  all  reaches  of  the  new 
Department. 

Both  public  malfeasance  and  misfeasance 
win  be  Its  concern. 

The  Commission  should  be  given  state- 
wide Jurisdiction  and  powers  to  subpoena 
witnesses  and  evidence;  hold  private  and 
pxibllc  hearings:  obtain  the  cooperation  of 
every  public  official  in  the  State,  report  to 
the  public  about  the  entire  crimlnil  Justice 
system  and  Its  functioning;  problems  In  con- 
tending ■with  organized  crime,  official  corrup- 
tion, and  all  matters  ■within  its  Jurisdiction. 
For  these  purposes  It  will  need  and  should 
have  the  statutory  right  to  obtain  eavesdrop- 
ping orders  under  the  very  tight  restrictions 
and  controls  of  the  new  statute  we  recom- 
mend below. 

To  establish  this  Commission  an  appro- 
priation of  $400,000  will  be  required. 

3.  SPECXAI.  JOINT  LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE  TO 
STUDY  CRIME  AND  THE  SYSTEM  OP  CRIMINAL 
JUSTICE    IN    NEW    JERSEY 

We  recommend  that  our  present  Commit- 
tee be  continued  to  follow  the  course  of 
events  In  the  forthcoming  future,  especially 
with  respect  to  the  new  Department  of 
Criminal  Justice  and  Commission  of  Investi- 
gation. 

4.  MUNICIPAL   COURT    MERGER 

Chief  Justice  Weintraub  and  witness  after 
witness  before  our  Committee  recommended 
that  action  be  taken  to  remedy  conditions 
in  the  Municipal  Courts.  We  agree  that  con- 
ditions in  those  courts  warrant  remedy  In 
the  very  near  future.  As  requested  by  the 
Judicial  Conference,  we  believe  a  study 
should  be  made  by  the  Conference  to  deter- 
mine exactly  how  the  present  Municipal 
Courts  would  best  be  merged  into  the 
present  District  Courts,  together  with  many 
practical  related  questions  regarding  Judges, 
personnel  and  administration.  We  ask  that 
the  Conference  report  to  the  Legislature  by 
January  1.  1969  with  a  specific  plan. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  an  appro- 
priation of  $50,000  Will  be  required. 

5.  LOCAL    POLICE    ORGANIZATION 

Local  police  service  in  New  Jersey  are 
highly  fragmented  and  service  to  the  public 
suffers  as  a  consequence,  despite  the  most 
extraordinary  and  well-meaning  efforts  by 
police  themselves.  The  structure  'withln 
which  they  operate  has  substantial  impact 
upon  their  service  to  the  public.  The  Royal 
Commission  on  the  Police,  in  its  famous 
1962  Pinal  Report,  had  this  to  say: 

"We  have  formed  a  clear  view  that  forces 
as  small  as  200,  especially  borough  forces, 
tend  to  suffer  under  a  number  of  dlsadvan- 
t.iges.  Operationally,  they  are  not  flexible 
enough  to  meet  all  the  demands  that  may  be 
placed  upon  them,  and  the  help  of  neigh- 
boring forces  may  have  to  be  called  upon. 
The  employment  of  specialists  is  difficult, 
and  training  facilities  tend  to  be  inadequate. 
Promotion  tends  to  stagnate  and  It  is  harder 
than  m  a  larger  force  for  the  chief  constable 
to  Ignore  the  claims  of  seniority  In  filling  the 
vacancies  that  occur.  Discipline  Is  difficult 
to  enforce  Impartially  and  unpleasant  In  its 
effects,  because  the  disciplined  man  is  too 
well  known  to  his  chief  constable,  to  his  fel- 
lows, and  to  the  public.  The  risk  of  undesir- 
;ible  pressure  being  brought  to  bear  on  mem- 
bers of  the  force  by  local  people,  whether 
members  of  the  local  authority  or  others,  is 
greater.  And,  not  least  important,  it  Is  no 


easy  matter  to  find  for  such  a  force  a  chief 
constable  with  all  the  qtialitles  .  .  ." 

We  do  not  recommend  mandatory  police 
consolidation.  But  we  do  ■wish  to  convey 
this  strong  expression  of  our  Judgment  in 
this  regard  and  inform  the  public  of  the  Im- 
portance of  this  matter  to  their  every-day 
protection.  The  Royal  Commission,  for  ex- 
ample, found  that:  ".  .  .  forces  numbering 
less  than  200  suffer  considerable  handicaps, 
and  that  the  retention  of  forces  numbering 
less  than  350  in  strength  is  Justifiable  only 
by  special  circumstances,  such  as  the  distri- 
bution of  the  population  and  the  geography 
of  the  area.  Moreover.  It  Is  clear  that  the 
optimum  size  of  force  Is  much  greater  than 
this— probably  500  or  upwards." 

We  recommend  that  the  new  Department 
establish  a  management  consulting  service  to 
liid  local  police  departments,  without  charge. 
Tills  entity  should  be  charged,  among  other 
duties,  vrtth  assisting  departments  and  mu- 
nicipalities in  planning  direct  consolidation 
or  "pooling"  or  contracting  of  police  services. 
The  expenses  of  planning  such  voluntary 
activities  would  be  borne  by  the  State  under 
a  new  grant  program  for  this  purpose. 

For  this  purpoee.  an  appropriation  of 
$100,000  will  be  required. 

6.    STATE    POLICE     REGIONAL     CRIME 
LABORATORIES 

Science  can  hardly  solve  all  crimes;  but 
science  can  assist  In  the  solution  of  a  great 
number  of  crimes.  Today  local  police  depart- 
ments throughout  the  State  do  not  have 
available  to  them  adequate  and  Immediate 
crime  laboratory  services.  Many  departments 
must  contract  with  private  chemists  or  lab- 
oratories for  this  purpose,  an  unfortunate 
practice  for  many  reasons  when  one  con- 
siders the  importance  of  physical  evidence.  To 
make  modem  crime  laboratory  service  a  day- 
to-day  reality  to  every  police  department  in 
this  State,  we  recommend  the  establishment 
by  the  State  Police  of  a  series  of  regional 
crime  laboratories,  operating  on  a  satellite 
basis  with  respect  to  the  main  and  much 
more  extensive  State  Police  laboratory  In 
Trenton.  These  regional  laboratories  could  be 
of  great  assistance  to  the  solution  of  crime. 

For  this  purpose,  an  appropriation  of 
$300,000  will  be  required. 

7.    ELECTRONIC    EAVESDROPPING 

Protection  of  everyone's  liberties  is  a  pri- 
mary objective  of  any  civilized  system  of  ad- 
ministering criminal  Justice.  We  deeply  be- 
lieve that  New  Jersey  should  offer  that  pro- 
tection. It  Is  an  unfortunate  fact  of  our  exist- 
ence today,  however,  that  organized  crime 
is  widespread  in  our  State  and  there  also 
exists  official  corruption.  The  rights  of  vast 
numbers  of  our  citizens  are  thereby  dimin- 
ished. It  Is  a  further  unfortunate  fact  of  our 
existence  today  that  significant  evidence 
of  such  criminal  activity,  on  a  regular  basis, 
cannot  be  obtained  without  the  use  of  elec- 
tronic eavesdropping.  TTie  experience  of  the 
most  informed  officials  in  and  out  of  this 
State  attests  to  that  conclusion.  Many  so 
testified   before   the  Committee. 

If  a  serious  and  responsible  fight  is  to  be 
mounted  against  organized  crime  and  official 
corruption,  then  electronic  eavesdropping 
must  be  utilized  for  that  purpose.  We  rec- 
ommend such  a  bin. 

Let  no  one  misunderstand  our  recommen- 
dation to  this  effect.  We  do  not  believe  elec- 
tronic eavesdropping  should  be  used  widely  or 
on  a  miscellaneous  basis  or  as  a  lazy  substi- 
tute for  other  types  of  intelligent  and  vigor- 
ous Investigation.  To  the  contrary,  we  rec- 
ommend that  electronic  eavesdropping  be 
permitted  only  where  there  is  no  other  prob- 
able way  to  obtain  evidence  of  these  serious 
crimes;  it  would  be  confined  to  restrictive 
situations,  under  tight  court  control,  pur- 
suant to  standards  which  have  received  im- 
plicit approval  from  the  courts  in  the  past 
year,  including  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court. 

At  present.  Section  605  of  the  Federal  Com- 


munications Act  presents  obstacles  to  a 
state  developing  an  Independent  electronic 
eavesdropping  policy.  That  secUon  Is  now 
under  active  consideration  by  the  Congress 
for  amendment  under  a  bill  which  would  es- 
tablish national  standards  by  which  states 
could  authorize  electronic  eavesdropping. 
Final  drafting  of  any  New  Jersey  bill,  there- 
fore, must  await  passage  by  the  Congress 
of  those  standards:  of  course,  any  subsequent 
bill  would  have  to  conform  in  all  necessary 
respects. 

8.     WITNESS    IMMUNITY 

It  is  necessary  In  many  types  of  cases  that 
those  with  information  about  crime  be  given 
immunity  from  prosecution  so  that  their 
evidence  may  be  obtained  for  lawful  prose- 
cution purposes.  A  new  Witness  Immunity 
Act  is  necessary  to  clarify  the  right  of  prose- 
cutors to  grant  immunity  for  this  purpose. 
We  recommend  such  a  bill  for  passage. 

9.     LOAN     SHARKING 

Loan  sharking  is  a  steadily  increasing  and 
ever  more  serious  problem  In  New  Jersey. 
Of  late,  it  has  become  a  particular  activity 
of  organized  crime.  There  is  absolutely  no 
social  benefit  or  Justification  for  the  kinds 
of  usurious  practices  and  accompanying  ex- 
tortion and  other  vicious  activities  which 
surround  loan  sharking.  We  recommend  leg- 
islaUon  direcOy  aimed  at  attacking  this  evil. 

10.    INCREASED    GAMBLING    PENALTIES 

We  recommend  that  gambling  by  orga- 
nized crime,  on  a  large  volume  scale,  be  made 
the  subject  of  increasekl  penalties. 

11.     STATEWIDE     EXTRAORDINARY      GRAND     JURIES 

We  recommend  that  greater  fiexiblUty  in 
investigaUng  and  in  prosecuting  organized 
crime  be  granted  to  those  officials  charged 
with  that  responsibiUty.  and  particularly  we 
recommend  that  the  Legislature  authorize 
State-wide  extraordinary  grand  Juries  to  as- 
sist in  that  regard. 

12.     YOUTH     PROGRAMS 

New  Jersey  now  has  no  program  to  fore- 
stall and  combat  Juvenile  deUnquency.  The 
former  Youth  Commission,  small  as  it  was, 
has  atrophied.  Yet  the  need  Is  paramount, 
especially  in  our  larger  cities. 

We  reconmicnd  establishment  of  a  Division 
In  the  new  Department  to  develop  a  wide 
range  of  programs.  An  immediate  build-up 
of  staff  should  commence  for  this  purpose. 
We  urge  emphasis  a'  first  upon  programs  lo- 
cated in  the  communities  themselves. 

For  this  purpose,  an  appropriation  of  $500.- 
000  will  be  required. 

13.    A    NARCOTIC    ADDICTIOM    CIVII.    COMMITMENT 
PROGRAM 

New  Jersey  now  has  no  program  to  fore- 
stall and  combat  narcotic  addiction.  After 
four  study  groups,  volumes  of  reports,  and 
much  discussion  there  is  no  progress.  We  re- 
gret this  report;  nonetheless  It  is  true. 

The  swelling  addiction  problem  in  this 
State  must  be  confronted  with  more  than 
resignation,  pleas  of  futility,  and  Intricate 
attempts  to  devise  programs  with  mirrors. 

New  Jersey  must  start!  It  must  start  to 
cope  ■with  the  addiction  tragedies  of  wasted 
lives,  anguished  families  and  neighborhoods 
terrorized  by  predatory  addicts  seeking  to 
sustain  their  "fix."  Enormous  amounts  of 
crime — muggings,  burglaries,  robberies — are 
committed  by  addicts  in  an  unceasing  life 
of  crime  and  degradation. 

Intelligent  concern  for  their  victims,  rather 
than  their  abandonment,  must  commence 
with  intelligent  programs  for  addicts. 

So  we  commence  that  start  by  recom- 
mending that  New  Jersey  begin  now  to  de- 
velop the  capability  and  competence  to  face 
the  reality  of  addiction  in  this  State.  That 
is  a  difficult  road,  for  expert  guidance  is  re- 
quired and  there  is  great  competition  for  the 
limited  numbers  of  qualified  personnel.  The 
effort  must  be  made.  We  reject  the  present 
alternative  of  Inaction  because  magical  suc- 
cess formulas  are  not  at  hand. 
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Aa  a  first  step  tpe  reeommend  that  New 
Jersey  commence  a  cIvU  commitment  pro- 
gram baaed  on  New  York's  enormous  experi- 
ence. 

Parents,  wives,  husbands,  could  Initiate 
commitment  proceedings  for  addicted  family 
members,  for  example,  and  a  wide  range  of 
programs  await  the  addict,  who  Is  not  put 
through  the  criminal  process  or  commingled 
with  convicted  offenders  New  York's  pro- 
gram builds  m  many  ways  the  outlook  and 
personality  of  the  addict,  while  not  allowing 
participation  to  rest  on  the  addict's  choice  to 
endure  It  or  return  to  narcotics. 

A  Division  of  Narcotic  Addiction  should  be 
established  In  the  new  Department 

Por  this  purpose,  an  appropriation  of 
•  1. 000,000  will  be  required. 

14.  coMvicTeD  orrrNDcas 

Every  day  New  Jersey  houses,  feeds,  holds, 
supervises,  a  small  army  of  convicted  offend- 
ers who  have  "transgressed."  Among  them 
are  very  large  numbers  of  drunks  and  all 
manner  of  truly  dangerous  persons,  miscasts, 
outcasts,  and  those  who  never  had  a  role  In 
which  to  be  cast.  Around  100  are  held  for 
"natural  life."  The  rest,  the  whole  remainder, 
will  return  to  live  and  work  amongst  us. 
Then  they  wlU  share  our  State  as  does  any 
dtlaen. 

Many  4Q.oot  seem  to  fully  comprehend  the 
InerltabUlty  of  convicted  offenders  return- 
ing to  their  midst.  Nor  do  they  understand 
the  obvious  conclusion  which  must  follow: 
What  happens  to  convicted  offenders  while 
they  are  under  the  custody  or  control  of  the 
system  Is  as  directly  related  to  public  safety 
as  police  action.  Or  it  is  more  Important,  for 
there  is  no  doubt  whatsoever  that  most  crime 
is  committed  by  repeaters.  Working  to  cut 
the  ageless  repeater  cycle  Is  Important,  really 
Important,  to  crime  control  In  New  Jersey. 

How  to  strengthen  and  Improve  New  Jer- 
sey's efforts  to  rehabilitate  convicted  offend- 
ers is  the  greatest  challenge  to  any  system 
reform. 

Here  the  neglect  Is  greatest.  Only  New 
Jersey  In  these  United  States  has  a  facility 
like  the  suffocating  cell  block  built  In  1835 
and  still  housing  prisoners  without  natural 
light  or  air  at  Trenton  State  Prison.  Yet 
there  is  no  plan  to  phase  out  that  disgrace, 
let  alone  replace  it  In  the  near  future. 

New  Jersey  has  facilities  where  those 
awaiting  trial  and  convicted  of  no  crime  are 
held  side  by  nlde  with  convicted  offenders: 
where  first  offenders  are  confined  with  hard- 
ened repeaters,  and  they  receive  a  schooling 
found  nowhere  else:  where  many,  many  are 
held  In  Idleness  without  educational  pro- 
grams. Job  training  or  whatever:  where  many 
receive  work  "experience"  providing  good 
work  habits  but  no  experience  for  Jobs  on 
the  outside;  where  many  simply  provide 
labor  for  government,  by  making  golf  courses 
or  learning  to  make  automobile  license  plates 
when  only  the  State  makes  license  plates: 
where  some  Job  training  takes  place,  but  on 
antiquated  noachlnes  no  longer  used  by  In- 
dustry In  the  real  world. 

Probation  and  parole,  similarly,  do  not 
provide  sufficient  close  and  meaixlngful  sup- 
ervision, excellent  assistance.  Job  placement, 
or  the  leadership  to  affect  the  offenders'  lives 
so  as  to  turn  them  away  from  crime. 

Dedicated  p>ersons  work  at  improving  the 
lives  of  those  whose  custody  has  been  en- 
trusted to  them.  They  do  so  in  a  straltjacket 
of  rules.  lack  of  resources,  lack  of  reeecirch — 
and  amidst  fragmentation  of  direction  and 
programs.  They  do  not  enjoy  these  limita- 
tions, for  they  now  axe  severely  limited  In 
attempting  the  "rehabilitation"  so  vital  to 
the  public  Interest. 

We  recoQunend  a  major  reform  in  the 
system:  All  convicted  offenders,  adult. 
Juvenile,  male,  female,  long-term,  short- 
term,  should  be  held  or  supervised  under 
the  custody  of  the  Commissioner  of  Criminal 
Justice.  With  great  administrative  flexi- 
bility he  could  develop  a  wide  range  of 
different  faculties  to  meet  individual  needs 


of  programs  beet  for  the  offender,  and  they 
could  be  moved  between  them  aa  desirable. 

Orer  a  period  of  time  short  term  fa- 
cllitlM — county  workhouses  and  panlten- 
tiarles — would  be  absorbed  into  the  new 
Division  of  Rehabilitation.  So  would  proba- 
tion supervision,  as  distinct  from  pre-sen- 
tence investigation.  Sentencing  powers  of  the 
courts  would  be  untouched,  but  the  new 
Department  could  and  should  develop  far 
more  sentencing  guidance  for  the  courts 
through  more  effective  research  about  sen- 
tencing: the  Inter-play  between  the  Eng- 
lish Home  Office  and  the  Judiciary  provides 
one  example. 

Integration  of  these  presently  fragmented 
services  and  agencies  will  take  careful  plan- 
ning and  some  period  of  time.  It  cannot 
responsibly  occur  overnight.  We  reconunend 
an  Immediate  start,  however,  through  estab- 
lishment of  the  new  Department  and  spe- 
cific charge  to  It  that  It  has  a  continuing 
responsibility  to  make  a  unified  system  of 
handling  convicted  offenders  come  about  as 
rapidly  as  feasible  and  in  the  minimum 
number  of  years.  Again,  we  recommend  a 
start. 

Many  detailed  bills  In  this  area  are  rec- 
ommended by  the  Committee  and  will  be 
forwarded  to  the  Legislature  In  the  near 
future.  They  will  concern : 

Programs  allowing  prisoners  to  work  In 
the  communities  by  day  with  regular  gov- 
ernment and  private  employers,  and  return- 
ing to  their  institutions  at  night,  thereby 
earning  their  keep,  assisting  their  families, 
easing  their  adjustment  to  society,  and  ob- 
taining fruitful  Job  experiences;  these  are 
usually  called  "work  release"  programs  and 
they  are  to  be  encouraged. 

Development  of  regional  short-term  facili- 
ties to  replace  the  Ineffective,  expensive  and 
outmoded  county  workhouses  and  peni- 
tentiaries. 

Scholarships  to  Improve  the  educational 
background  and.  therefore,  the  breadth  and 
technical  competence  of  personnel  working 
with  convicted  offenders. 

Revision  of  present  "gate  money"  and 
other  conditions  of  Institutional  release:  at 
present  New  Jersey  gives  a  felon  $25.00,  a 
new  prison  suit,  a  hearty  handshake  and 
his  release.  If  the  offender  has  been  confined 
for  years  without  any  of  the  pleasures  of 
life,  has  no  family,  has  no  Job.  and  has  no 
place  to  live,  there  la  a  substantial  prob- 
ability that  within  two  or  three  short  weeks 
he  will  be  back  in  the  system  again  at  great 
expense  to  society — and  often  solely  as  a 
result  of  the  method  and  conditions  by 
which   his  initial  release  was  made. 

Half-way  houses  to  gradually  Introduce  a 
prisoner  to  the  freedoms  and  decision-mak- 
ing of  open  society  after  he  has  been  totally 
regimented  without  making  any  decisions  in 
a  closed  society;  many  persons  simply  can- 
not handle  the  abrupt  adjustments  neces- 
sary to  bridge  the  gap  between  these  two 
extraordinarily  diverse  existences. 

A  special  program  in  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industry  to  exclusively  focus  upon 
obtaining  Jobs  for  convicted  offenders;  Jobs 
are  the  most  important  element  In  reha- 
bilitation. 

A  reduction  in  the  Impediments  now 
placed  by  a  wide  variety  of  statutes  to  the 
successful  rehabilitation  of  offenders:  the 
many  licensing  systems  are  the  greatest  ob- 
stacle and  many  make  no  sense;  for  exam- 
ple, there  are  barber  training  programs  in 
the  prlsona,  but  a  State  licensing  system  for 
barbers  that  bar  many  applicants  because  of 
their  criminal  background.  This  is  more  than 
ludicrous:  it  Is  an  emotional  barrier  directly 
related  to  attempts  at  successfully  changing 
the  attitudes  of  offenders  about  our  society 
and  their  having  "paid  their  debt"  upon 
completion  of  the  Court's  sentence.  If  so- 
ciety will  not  let  offenders  in.  for  most  cases 
it  will  force  offenders  out — way  out.  No  pub- 
lic policy  is  served  by  the  latter. 

Yes,  there  is  so  much  to  do  if  meaningful 


rehabilitation  is  to  hopefully  turn  convicted 
offenders  Into  useful  citizens  and  away  from 
crime.  Everyone  in  this  State  must  help. 

IS.    CamiNAI.    LAW    RXVIStON    COMMISSION 

As  a  result  at  our  hearings  and  inquiries 
it  Is  clear  that  New  Jersey's  system  for  ad- 
ministering criminal  Jtistlce  would  be 
strengthened,  individual  liberties  and  fair 
trials  Increased,  and  the  cause  of  Justice 
thereby  advanced.  If  an  independent  commis- 
sion were  established  to  make  a  detailed 
analysis  and  redrafting  of  substantive  and 
procedural  criminal  law.  We  must  make  sure 
the  system  is  fair  and  rational,  while  we  seek 
to  make  It  effective.  Change  Is  now  endemic 
In  crime  control.  The  pace  of  recent  United 
States  Supreme  Court  decisions  nlone  neces- 
sitates this  study  at  this  time,  although  there 
ore  numerous  other  Important  reasons  for 
this  study.  We  estimate  that  It  will  take  two 
years. 

For  the  first  of  the  two  years,  an  appropri- 
ation of  950.000  win  be  required. 

IS.    A    ORtTNKCNNESS    PROJECT 

Each  year  very  large  public  sums  are  ex- 
pended in  processing  chronic  drunkenness 
offenders  through  the  New  Jersey  criminal 
Justice  system.  Some  40,000  to  50,000  drunk- 
enness arrests  consume  police,  pre-trial  de- 
tention and  court  time.  An  estimated  forty  to 
sixty  percent  of  all  short  term  inmates  are 
confined  for  drunkenness. 

Regretfully  the  "revolving  door"  exists.  It 
spins  fastest  with  New  Jersey's  some  10,000 
drunkenness  offenders:  out  one  day  and  in 
the  next. 

All  to  what  point?  This  is  an  important 
question  on  which  society  is  not  clear,  at  a 
time  when  system  personnel  and  facilities 
are  under  heavy  pressure  to  meet  other  chal- 
lenges. Is  this  diversion  wise?  Is  this  the  only 
way?  Do  we  need  more  proof  that  the  simple 
punitive  approach  to  drunkenness  Is  effec- 
tive? 

A  number  of  other  Jurisdictions  have 
started  to  work  out  a  new  route  for  this 
common  yet  very  complex  problem.  They 
combine  public  health  services  and  facilities 
for  the  ill  alcoholic;  education  and  leader- 
ship away  from  school;  and  definite  use  of 
the  criminal  Justice  system  for  the  mix- 
ture of  alcohol  and  dlsorderllness.  New  Jersey 
has  a  major  problem  with  "chronic  drunk- 
enness offenders"  and  should  do  the  same. 

Fortunately  the  nationally-known  Rutgers 
School  of  Alcohol  Studies  has  volunteered 
to  organize,  staff  and  operate  several  model 
pilot  facilities,  in  different  locations  over  a 
period  of  several  years,  as  well  as  conduct 
related  information  gathering,  research  and 
evaluation.  A  more  useful,  humane  and  less 
expensive  approach  may  emerge  to  New 
Jersey's  problem  of  public  drunkenness. 

We  recommend  that  the  Rutgers  offer  be 
accepted,  and  that  the  Commissioner  of  the 
New  Department  be  empowered  to  contract 
with  Rutgers  to  fulfill  that  objective. 

For  this  purpose,  an  appropriation  of 
•60,000  will  be  required. 

IT.    A    RtrrCERS    SCHOOL    OF    CRIMINAL    JUSTICE 

Rutgers  now  has  a  police  science  course 
rapidly  expanding  In  response  to  widely  held 
desires  by  police  for  higher  education: 
greater  professional  understanding  and  per- 
sonal development.  We  are  gratified  at  the 
reported  response  to  that  program. 

The  same  needs  exist  for  those  who  work 
throughout  the  system  of  administering 
criminal  Justice.  Those  needs  should  be  sat- 
isfied, since  It  will  be  greatly  to  everyone's 
interest  to  encourage  developments  of  this 
nature.  The  individuals  and  the  system  will 
benefit  in  many  respects.  There  should  be 
a  gradual  Increase  in  competence  at  the 
School  vhlch  wUl  result  in  fresh  thinking, 
relieved  of  day-to-day  operational  presstires. 
The  system  needs  that  critique  and  resource. 

We  recommend  immediate  commencement 
of  planning  and  expansion  of  the  Rutgers 
police  science  courses  to  the  status  and  scope 
of  a  School  of  Criminal  Justice.  Several  anal- 
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ogous  schools  have  been  established  in  New 
York  State  and  we  recommend  careful  study 
of  the  lessons  to  be  learned  from  their  de- 
velopment. 

For  this  purpose,  an  appropriation  of  $100,- 
000  will  be  required. 

J8.    COMPENSATION    FOR    INNOCENT    VICTIMS    OF 
VIOLENT    CRIME 

Recently  a  number  of  Jurisdictions  have 
accepted  the  concept  that  innocent  victims 
of  violent  crime,  in  all  fairness,  should  be 
compensated  in  some  reasonable  manner  for 
society's  failure  to  adequately  protect  them. 
New  Jersey  should  accept  this  responsibility 
as  well.  The  young  widow  with  children 
whose  husband  has  been  murdered  or  in- 
capacitated deserves  consideration  in  this 
regard  as  well  as  any  welfare  recipient.  A 
small  start  should  be  made  to  gain  experience 
and  understanding.  The  Committee  recom- 
mends adoption  of  a  program  for  this  pur- 
pose, at  the  same  time  It  seeks  to  strengthen 
the  system  which  has  failed  to  provide  pro- 
tection. 

For  these  purposes,  un  appropriation  of 
$250,000  will  be  required. 

19.    T*E    POLICE 

The  role  of  police  in  our  society  is  enor- 
mous, confused,  and  very,  very  important. 
They  need  assistance. 

Our  hearings  and  communications  to  the 
Committee  have  revealed  certain  problems 
which  the  Committee  believes  require  im- 
mediate attention.  We  recommend  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Local   police   recruiting 

Salaries  of  our  local  police  nil  too  often 
are  scandalously  low.  They  are  so  low  in 
many  cases  as  to  directly  inhibit  recruiting 
of  any  qualified  person,  let  alone  the  superior 
individual  necessary  for  police  service  today. 
The  Committee  is  seeking  adequate  informa- 
tion which  would  enable  it  to  prepare  a  rec- 
ommended minimum  police  salary,  and  such 
a  bill  will  be  developed. 

Residency  restrictions  are  reported  to  im- 
pede necessary  police  recruiting.  TTiey  pro- 
vide a  bar  where  there  should  be  no  bar. 
Legislation  to  clarify  this  growing  problem 
will  be  recommended. 

Lateral  entry  of  persons  with  special  skills, 
education  or  competence  for  the  police  serv- 
ice is  now  a  difficult,  if  not  impossible  task. 
Again,  there  are  bars  where  there  should  be 
no  bars.  The  Committee  recommends  open- 
ing up  police  recruiting  to  highly  qualified 
and  desirable  new  personnel  at  levels  above 
recruit  entry. 

Educational  requirements  for  police  may 
vary  with  community  resources.  Some  com- 
munities wish  to  establish  certain  college- 
related  standards.  They  should  be  allowed 
to  do  so  and  the  Committee  will  recommend 
legislation  to  that  effect  so  long  as  a  mini- 
mum educational  requirement  of  high  school 
or  equivalent  is  maintained. 
State  police 
Prom  many  sources  the  Committee  has 
received  heartwarming  endorsements  of  the 
State  Police.  Their  services  have  never  been 
more  needed,  their  manpower  never  so  short, 
in  view  of  their  expanding  assignments.  Thus 
the  Committee  recommends  increasing  the 
authorized  strength  of  the  State  Police  by  100 
additional  troopers.  It  further  recommends 
that  50  men  be  assigned  to  a  greatly  in- 
creased fight  against  organized  crime,  and 
in  part  the  recommendation  for  100  addi- 
tional troopers  has  been  made  so  as  to  make 
those  assignments  feasible. 

For  the  100  additional  members  of  the 
State  Police,  an  appropriation  of  $1,000,000 
will  be  required. 

COKCLUSION 

We  believe  these  proposals  build  on  the 
best  of  what  has  developed  in  the  past  and 
represent  the  cumulative  distillation  of  the 
most    experienced    views    available    in    New 


Jersey.  If  enacted,  they  will  be  an  historic 
advance  in  developing  adequate  protection 
for  the  lives  and  property  of  all  citizens  in 
the  State  of  New  Jersey.  Our  citizens  deserve 
no  less  and  our  obligation  is  clear  to  provide 
them  with  that  protection,  for  this  is  the 
first  function  of  government. 

We  recommend  these  proposals  to  the  Leg- 
islature for  passage. 

Senator   Edwin    B.   Forsythe, 

Chairman. 

April  22,  1968. 

Republican   Coordinating   Committee   Rec- 
ommends Sweeping  Program  To  Control 
Crime  and  Juvenile  Delinquency 
The   Republican   Coordinating   Committee 
recommended  today  a  sweeping  set  of  meas- 
ures   to   control    crime    and    juvenile   delin- 
quency,   and    to   Improve    law    enforcement, 
including    a    far-reaching    overliaul    of    the 
court  system,   and  plans  for  a   nation-wide 
"crackdown"  on  organized  crime. 

The  GOP  policy  group  made  31  recom- 
mendations on  the  crime  problem  in  a  37- 
page  report  entitled  "Crime  and  Delin- 
quency—A Republican  Response."  released 
today  by  Republican  National  Cliairman  Ray 
C.  Bliss." 

The  report  was  prepared  by  the  Coordinat- 
ing Committee's  Task  Force  on  Crime  and 
Delinquency,  of  which  David  F.  Maxwell, 
former  President  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, is  Chairman,  and  Congressman 
Robert  V.  Denney,  Nebraska  Republican,  Is 
Vice  Chairman. 

Included  among  the  Committee  r  recom- 
mendations were  proposals  to  accomplish 
the  following  objectives: 

Improve  the  administration  of  criminal 
justice  and  clarify  police  procedures:  drive 
organized  crime  out  of  business:  strengthen 
crime  control  and  prevention  by  the  States, 
with  increased  Federal  aid  given  directly 
to  the  States  without  domination  by  Wash- 
ington: greater  use  of  new  techniques  in 
dealing  with  crime:  and  measures  to  prevent 
juvenile  delinquency,  check  the  drug  traffic, 
rehabilitate  drug  addicts  and  criminals,  and 
control  the  availability  of  firearms. 

Pointing  out  that  in  the  last  seven  years 
crime  has  increased  88  per  cent  while  the 
population  has  advanced  only  10  per  cent, 
the   Coordinating    Committee    said: 

"The  cost  of  crime  in  terms  of  death,  injury 
and  anguish  to  Its  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  victims  is  immeasurable.  The  cost  of  crime 
in  terms  of  property  stolen  or  destroyed, 
illegal  gains  and  public  expenditures  for 
police  protection  and  maintenance  of  crimi- 
nal court  and  prison  systems  probably  ex- 
ceeds $50  billion  annually  .  .  . 

"The  Republican  Party  believes  that  crime 
can  and  must  be  controlled.  The  situation 
demands  new  leadership,  new  measures,  and 
new  direction." 

The  Repubhcan  policy-makers  said  the 
present  Democratic  Administration  had 
"failed  to  discharge  its  most  fundamental 
responsibility  and  lias  failed  to  take  the 
necessary  and  proper  action  to  prevent  and 
control  crime." 

The  failure  of  the  Democratic  Administra- 
tion, the  Coordinating  Committee  said,  has 
been  in  these  areas : 

Lack  of  decisive  leadership,  and  words 
rather  than  actions;  action  that  diminished 
attacks  on  organized  crime  instead  of  in- 
creasing them;  demonstrations  to  deal  with 
juvenile  delinquency  rather  than  an  effec- 
tive program;  no  effective  action  against 
traffic  in  drugs;  confusion  and  ineffective 
action  In  enforcing  Federal  criminal  laws: 
pigeonholing  recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
Administration  of  Justice;  and  obstruction 
rather  than  action  to  deal  with  the  crime 
problem  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  Coordinating  Committee  stressed  the 
need  for  statewide  law  enforcement,  and  for 


building  up  the  States  to  accomplish  this 
task,  and  rejected  what  It  described  as  the 
"Federalization"  of  State  and  local  law  en- 
forcement through  national  controls  "inher- 
ent in  the  Administration's  proposals." 

The  Committee  said : 

"Such  an  expansion  is  not  prudent,  con- 
stitutional, or  practical.  .  .  . 

•The  Republican  Parly  believes  that  the 
first  answer  to  controlling  crime  in  America 
will  be  found  iii  a  dramatic  expansion  of 
the  role  of  the  States  in  crime  control." 

CRIMINAI.    Jl'STICE 

To  improve  the  admiiil.slration  of  criminal 
Justice  und  to  clarify  police  procedures,  the 
GOP  policy  group  made  tiicse  recommenda- 
tions: 

A  fundamental  levi.slon  by  Federal  and 
State  governments  of  the  rules  of  criminal 
procedure  and  the  laws  governing  appellate 
review  of  criminal  convictions. 

Enactment  by  Congress  and  the  States  of 
appropriate  codes  of  police  procedures. 

Use  of  Federal  resources  to  develop  a  model 
court  system  employing  modern  management 
technology. 

The  Coordinating  Committee  expressed  the 
belief  that  the  rules  of  criminal  procedure 
and  laws  of  appellate  review  "can  be  mod- 
ernized to  minimize  dilatory  motions,  ap- 
peals and  delays  in  the  adjudication  of  guilt 
or  innocense  without  abusing  the  rights  of 
the  individual  or  the  protection  for  the 
innocent." 

The  Committee  added: 

•There  Is  no  Justification  for  permitting  a 
defendant  to  invoke  endless  procedures  to 
delav  the  moment  of  truth  of  the  trial  day, 
to  have  his  c.ise  tried  three,  four  or  five  dif- 
ferent times,  or  to  be  released  on  a  "techni- 
cality" unrelated  to  guilt  or  innocence  or  the 
search  for  truth. 

•Delay  is  the  death  of  effective  prosecu- 
tion: witnesses  become  unavailable,  wit- 
nesses die,  documents  get  misplaced  and  evi- 
dence gets  lost.  For  our  laws  to  be  effec- 
tive, justice  must  be  swift,  rational  and 
certain." 

With  regard  to  police  procedures,  the  Com- 
mittee pointed  to  the  uncertainty  that  police 
liave  as  to  what  they  can  do  and  cannot  do, 
and  said  that  lower  courts  are  uncertain 
about  constitutional  restraints  on  law  en- 
forcement. 
The  Committee  said: 

"We  believe  legislative  guidance  must  be 
given  to  law  enforcement  and  lower  courts 
through  a  code  of  prearraignment  procedures 
clearly  setting  forth  appropriate  limits  to 
police  interrogation  at  the  scene  of  the 
crime,  during  investigation  and  at  the  sta- 
tion house. 

■•The  novelty  and  pace  of  change,  the  lack 
of  factual  support  for  new  doctrine,  and  the 
breadth  and  loose  language  of  recent  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  have  rendered  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  law  enforcement  to  op- 
erate and  to  draft  guidelines  of  practical 
effectiveness  and  certain  constitutionality." 
The  Coordinating  Committee  said  that,  if 
it  should  prove  constitutionally  impossible 
to  define  appropriate  police  interrogation 
procedures  by  legislation,  ••we  believe  that 
tlie  Constitution  must  be  amended." 

In  proposing  development  of  a  model  court 
system  using  modern  management  tech- 
nology, the  Committee  said  that  ••merely 
creating  more  judgeships  will  not  solve"  the 
problem  of  congested  dockets,  which  in  many 
cases  result  in  dismissal  of  cases  or  guilty 
pleas  to  lesser  offenses. 
The  Committee  added : 
••What  is  needed — in  taotli  Federal  and 
State  courts — is  innovation  and  improve- 
ment in  judicial  administration.  Court  ad- 
ministration must  move  from  the  era  of  the 
ledger  to  the  era  of  the  computer  and  modern 
management   techniques." 

The  Republican  policy-makers  said: 

'We  are  seriously   handicapping  our   law 
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enforcement  officials.  We  are  Indulging  ln> 
creaslngly  In  a  permissive  philosophy  by 
which  those  final  barriers  to  criminal  con- 
duct, aa  expressed  In  law,  are  being  eroded 
and  regarded  with  Indifference  by  vast  num- 
ber of  citizens.  The  toll  la  very,  very  high." 

OBCAinZED    OIMS 

The  Coordinating  Committee  made  the 
following  seven  recommendations  for  • 
"crackdown"  on  organized  crime: 

Immediate  enactment  of  the  Pord-McCul- 
loch  bill  and  the  Hruska  bill  to  outlaw  all 
forma  of  private  wiretapping  and  bugging, 
but  to  authorize  "limited  electronic  sur- 
velllance  in  specific  criminal  investigations 
by  law  enforcement  officials  acting  under 
strict  court  supervision." 

Enactment  of  the  Republican-sponsored 
organized  crime  Immunity  law,  and  develop- 
ment of  a  general  Immunity  statute,  under 
which  a  witness,  after  being  granted  Im- 
munity from  prosecution  based  on  his  testi- 
mony, would  have  to  testify  before  the  grand 
Jury  and  at  the  trial  or  face  Jail  for  contempt 
of  court. 

Passage  of  the  Republican  proposal  to 
abolish  the  two-wltneaa  and  direct  evidence 
rules  in  perjury  cases,  and  thereby  establish 
less  rigid  proof  requirements  In  perjury  cases. 

Enactment  of  the  Republican  proposal  to 
grant  Pwtsral  prosecutors  authority  to  ap- 
peai  court  rulings  suppressing  evidence. 

Passage  of  the  Republican  proposal  to 
establish  Federal  residential  facilities  to  pro- 
tect cooperative  witnesses  and  their  families 
In  organized  crime  case*,  and  In  addition  the 
creation  of  procedures  whereby  the  Federal 
Government  could  help  Federal  and  local 
witnesses  who  fear  organized  crime  reprisals 
to  find  Jobs,  places  to  live  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  and  to  maintain  their 
anonymity. 

Enactment  of  a  Republican  proposal  em- 
powering courts  to  Impose  heavier  sentences 
on  convicted  crime  leaders. 

Passage  of  a  OOP-sponsored  plan  to  create 
a  permanent  Joint  Congressional  Committee 
on  Organized  Crime. 

The  Committee  said: 

"Republicans  believe  there  must  be  a  na- 
tion-wide crackdown  on  organized  crime.  This 
crackdown  should  be  directed  under  sus- 
tained leadership  of  the  Federal  Government. 
These  efforts  .should  not  stop  until  organized 
crime  has  befn  driven  out  of  business." 

The  Committee  said  that  electronic  .sur- 
veillance, unoer  the  proposed  safeguards,  "Is 
Imperative  to  obtaining  evidence  for  con- 
victing top  organized  crime  figures,"  and 
that  experience  has  shown  "there  Is  no  other 
way  to  obtain  this  type  of  evidence." 

The  Committee  said: 

'•In  all  too  many  instances  these  crimi- 
nals have  established  corrupt  alliances  with 
the  processees  of  government  at  all  levels, 
particularly  with  police,  prosecutors,  courts 
and  legislatures.  The  extent  to  which  orga- 
nized crime  has  successfully  subverted  oiir 
democratic  proce^  is  truly  alarming." 

ST.\TE  CatME  CONTmOL 

The  GOP  policy  group  made  the  following 
recommendations  with  respect  to  .strength- 
ening the  band  of  the  States  In  crime 
control : 

State  departments  of  criminal  Justice 
should  be  created  to  direct  and  coordinate 
all  phases  and  segments  of  State  and  local 
crime  prevention  and  control. 

Substantial  Federal  financial  assistance 
should  be  given  directly  to  the  States,  and 
not  In  the  form  of  another  "Great  Society" 
grant-in-aid  plan  which  would  by-pass  the 
States  and  vest  authority  In  a  Washington 
offlcial. 

Statewide  law  enforcement  functions 
should  be  developed  and  expanded,  with  an 
Increase  of  the  strength  and  responsibilities 
of  the  State  police. 

Federal  resources  should  be  used  to  develop 
new  and  Improved  techniques  of  crime  con- 


trol through  application  of  science  and  tech- 
nology, such  as  crime  control  computer  cen- 
ters for  States  and  major  metropolitan  areas 
and  provision  for  participation  In  the  FBI's 
National  Crime  Information  Center. 

New  and  Improved  Interstate  compacts  and 
other  forms  of  multi-State  and  regional 
agreements  for  crime  control  should  be  de- 
veloped and  Implemented. 

Antiquated,  obsolete  and  Ineffective  crim- 
inal codes  of  States  should  be  overhauled. 

The  Committee  said; 

"There  must  be  a  fundamental  readjust- 
ment from  extreme  local  to  Increased  state- 
wide law  enforcement." 

JtrVCNILE    CKIME 

The  Coordinating  Committee  said  that 
Democratic  "demonstration"  programs  "have 
had  absolutely  no  visible  Impact  on  Juvenile 
and  youth  crimes."  The  Committee  made 
the  following  recommendations  In  this  area: 

Federal  Government  should  establish  a 
model  Juvenile  crime  control  system  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Including  laws, 
courts  and  treatment  facilities,  which  the 
nation  could  emulate. 

The  Federal  financial  assistance  directly 
to  the  States  provided  for  In  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1968,  which 
Republicans  took  the  lead  In  amending, 
should  be  consolidated  with  other  related 
Federal   grant   programs   for   crime   control. 

The  Conunlttee  said  that  Juvenile  crime 
prevention  "must  begin  in  the  home,  but 
where  the  child  has  a  broken  home  or  vir- 
tually no  guidance  at  home,  our  schocris, 
churches  and  community  organizations 
mtist  assume  greater  responsibilities. 

DKUC    ABUSI 

with  respect  to  the  drug  traffic,  the  Re- 
publican policy-makers  made  these  recom- 
mendations: 

A  material  increase  In  the  enforcement 
and  rel'.ited  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Customs  to 
permit  greater  surveillance  of  the  Influx  of 
drugs  from  foreign  countries. 

An  Invitation  by  the  United  States  to  Mex- 
ico and  Canada  to  aid  In  setting  up  bi-na- 
tlonal  commissions  to  develop  better  meth- 
ods for  stemming  the  flow  of  narcotics,  mari- 
huana, and  other  dangerous  drugs  across 
common  borders. 

Amendments  to  the  Narcotic  Addict  Reha- 
bilitation Act  of  1966  to  revitalize  this  Fed- 
eral program  and  to  make  substantial  assist- 
ance for  State  and  local  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams. 

A  substantial  Increase  In  research  by  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  Into  causes  and 
cures  for  narcotic  and  drug  addiction. 

Preparation  and  wide  dissemination  by  the 
Federal  Government  of  educational  niate- 
rials  on  drug  abuse  and  addiction,  and  In- 
creased emphasis  on  developing  appropriate 
educational  programs  directed  to  college 
students  and  other  young  persons. 

nxKAaMs 

With  regard  to  control  of  firearms,  the 
Coordinating  Committee  made  the  follow- 
ing recommendations: 

Vigorous  ajid  sustained  enforcement  of 
existing  Federal  and  State  laws. 

Adoption  by  all  States  of  appropriate  laws 
to  meet  the  needs  and  problems  of  firearms 
control. 

Enactment  by  Congress  of  legislation  to 
control  more  effectively  "the  Indiscriminate 
availability  of  firearms  and  to  assist  the 
States  In  enforcing  their  own  firearms  control 
laws  by  prohibiting  circumvention  through 
mall  order  or  out-of-State  purchases." 

The  Cooimlttee  said : 

"Effective  control  of  fireanns  can  be  ac- 
complished without  Infringing  upon  the 
legitimate  use  of  firearms  by  law-abiding 
citizens  who  acquire  them  for  recreational 
pursuit,  self-protection  and  other  lawful 
purposes." 

The  Coordinating  Committee  also  recom- 


mended an  Immediate  study  to  bring  about 
a  fitndamental  reorganization  of  all  Federal 
investigative  and  law  enforcement  authority 
and  administration  of  Federal  crime  control 
programs. 

Crime  and  Dei-inquenct — A  Republican 
Response 

(Adopted  by  the  Republican  Coordinating 
Committee,  March  18,  1968,  presented  by 
the  Task  Force  on  Crime  and  Delinquency) 
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Crime  and  Delinquewcy — A  Repitblican 

Response 

crime  is  america's  no.   1   domestic  problem 

The  fact  and  fear  of  crime  plagues  America. 
Many  Americans  are  afraid  to  walk  public 
parks  by  day  and  neighborhood  streets  by 
night.  P.T.A.  meetings  and  church  programs 
are  not  fully  attended  if  held  at  night.  Pub- 
lic libraries  and  museumo  are  under  vised. 
Poor  people  spend  money  they  cannot  afford 
on  taxis  because  they  are  afraid  to  use  public 
transportation.  And  homes  are  literally  bar- 
ricaded at  night  by  all  manner  of  locks,  bars 
and  protective  devices. 

This  fear  of  crime  Is  not  unfounded.  The 
FBI  reports  that  In  America  a  murder  is 
committed  every  48  minutes,  a  forcible  rape 
every  21  minutes,  a  robbery  every  3  and  one- 
half  minutes,  an  aggravated  assault  every  2 
minutes  and  a  burglary  every  23  seconds.  On 
the  average,  a  serious  crime  Is  committed 
every  10  seconds. 

The  cost  of  crime  in  terms  of  death.  In- 
Jury  and  anguish  to  Its  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  victims  Is  Immeasurable.  The  cost  of 
crime  In  terms  of  property  stolen  or  de- 
stroyed. Illegal  gains  and  public  expenditures 
lor  police  protection  and  maintenance  of 
criminal  court  and  prteon  systems  probably 
exceeds  $50  billion  annually. 

Unfortunately,  the  appalling  statistics  of 
crime  grow  and  grow  and  grow.  In  fact,  dur- 
ing the  seven  years  of  the  Democratic  Ad- 
ministration crime  has  increased  88  percent, 
while  population  has  Increased  only  10  per- 
cent. Crime  has  Increased  nearly  9  times 
faster  than  population. 

prevention    and    control    of    CRIME    ABE 
AMERICA'S    NO.     i    DOMESTIC    NEED 

The  fact  and  fear  of  crime  is  greater  today 
than  during  any  other  period  in  America's 
history.  The  Republican  Party  believes  that 
the  Democratic  Administration  must  account 
for  the  alarming  rise  In  crime.  A  first  and 
fundamental  responsibility  of  government  Is 
protecting  the  life,  property  and  liberty  of 
us  citizens.  This  responsibility  requires  that 
government  take  all  appropriate  steps  neces- 
sary to  prevent  and  control  crime. 

The  Republican  Party  finds  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Administration  has  failed  to  discharge 
Us  most  fundamental  responsibility  and  has 
failed  to  take  the  necessary  and  proper  ac- 
tion to  prevent  and  control  crime.  More  spe- 
cifically, we  find  that : 

The  Democratic  Administration  has  failed 
to  exercise  decisive  and  necessary  leadership 
m  the  fight  against  crime.  Rather  than  ac- 
tions, we  have  had  words.  Rather  than  results, 
we  have  had  promises. 


The  Democratic  Administration  has  failed 
to  mount  a  meaningful  attack  against  the 
national  syndicates  of  organized  crime.  In- 
deed to  our  bewilderment  this  Administration 
has  had  periods  of  diminished  manpower 
and  effort  and  has  strongly  recommended 
legislation  that  would  sharply  curtail  Investi- 
gation efforts  specially  aimed  at  organized 
criminal  syndicates. 

The  Democratic  Administration  has  failed 
to  develop  an  effective  nationwide  program 
for  preventing  and  combating  Juvenile  de- 
linquency. Year  after  year  they  have  used 
taxpayers'  money  for  "planning,  demonstra- 
tion and  experimentation."  Year  after  year 
the  Impact  of  Juvenile  crime  has  become  more 
serious. 

The  Democratic  Administration  has  failed 
to  understand  and  act  effectively  against  the 
tragic  perils  of  narcotics  addiction  and  seri- 
ous drug  abuse. 

The  Democratic  Administration  has  failed 
lo  effectively  enforce  Federal  criminal  laws. 
Liw  enforcement  at  the  Federal  level  l.s  con- 
ducted by  no  less  than  26  different  agencies 
and  characterized  by  self-defeating  confu- 
sion, duplication,  competition  and  jurisdic- 
tional Jealousy. 

The  Democratic  Administration  has  ig- 
nored and  failed  to  Implement  many  vital 
recommendations  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Law  Enforcement  and  Adminis- 
tration of  Justice,  a  Commission  personally 
selected  and  appointed  by  President  Johnson 
to  examine  "every  facet  of  crime  and  law 
enforcement  In  America." 

The  Democratic  Administration  ha.s  failed 
to  deal  with  the  serious  crime  problem  in  the 
Nation's  Capital.  Crime  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  has  risen  more  than  100  percent 
since  1960.  This  Administration  has  actually 
hindered  efforts  to  reduce  crime  in  the 
Capital  city.  In  1966.  to  cite  but  one  example. 
President  Johnson  vetoed  the  District  Crime 
Bill,  although  In  late  1967  he  approved  virtu- 
ally an  identical  message. 

In  1964,  accepting  the  Democratic  Presi- 
dential nomination.  President  Johnson 
pledged  "the  full  resources  of  the  Federal 
Government"  to  control  crime  and  lawless- 
ness. In  1965  he  promised  a  relentless  attack 
on  organized  crime.  In  1966  a  three-stage  na- 
tional strategy  to  control  crime  was  promised. 
In  1967  safe  streets  were  promised.  In  1968 
public  safety  was  promised.  We  believe  every 
American  knows  how  ineffective  the  promises 
and  programs  of  this  Administration  have 
been.  Further  statistics  are  not  necessary  to 
demonstrate    the   scope   of   these   failures. 

A    STRATEGIC    CRIME    CONTROL    PROGRAM 

The  Republican  Party  believes  that  crime 
can  and  must  be  controlled.  The  situation 
demands  new  leadership,  new  measures  and 
new  direction.  Three  fundamental  facts  form 
the  foundation  of  the  Republican  commit- 
ment to  action: 

First,  crime  cannot  and  uill  not  be  con- 
trolled uithout  support  and  assistance  of  all 
responsible  citizens.  Problems  of  crime  must 
be  accurately  and  forcefully  presented  to  the 
people.  Sustained  citizen  concern  must  be 
mobilized  and  translated  Into  constructive 
action. 

Second,  criTne  cannot  and  will  not  be  con- 
trolled without  appropriate  government  com- 
mitment at  all  levels.  The  seriousness  and 
priorities  of  crime — and  different  types  of 
crime — must  be  recognized  at  every  level  of 
government.  Public  safety  demands  an  In- 
creased and  balanced  commitment  of  govern- 
ment resources  for  realistic  programs  de- 
signed to  strike  at  root  causes  of  crime,  as 
well  as  programs  to  improve  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  Justice. 

Third,  crime  cannot  and  will  not  be  con- 
trolled without  leadership.  From  the  White 
House  to  the  State  House  to  the  local  Court 
House  the  Nation  needs  men  and  women  of 
conviction  and  ability  to  analyze  the  prob- 
lems of  crime,  to  develop  solutions,  to  in- 


form the  public,  to  mobilize  public  concern 
Into  constructive  action,  and  to  bring  the 
preventive  resources  and  enforcement  powers 
of  government  to  fully  bear  on  the  problems 
of  crime. 

In  the  following  pages  of  this  report  the 
elements  of  a  strategic  crime  control  pro- 
gram are  highlighted.  Republicans  call  for 
Immediate  and  concerted  action  on  nine 
priority  points: 

I.  The  development  and  expansion  of  the 
role  of  the  States  in  crime  control. 

II.  A  national  crackdown  on  organized 
crane. 

III.  An  effective  nationwide  program  to 
prevent  and  control  juvenile  deliquency. 

IV.  A  national  crackdown  on  narcotics  and 
dangerous  drug  trafficking  and  increased  Fed- 
eral re.sponsibility  in  research,  rehabilitation 
and  public  education. 

V.  Enactment  of  Federal  laws  prohibiting 
inter.state  traffic  in  firearms  in  defiance  and 
defeat  of  State  laws. 

VI.  Reorganization  of  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment and  corrections. 

VII.  Reforms  and  improvements  in  the  ad- 
mini.ttration  of  criminal  justice. 

VIII.  Implementation  of  vital  recommen- 
dations of  the  President's  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Justice. 

IX.  Elimuiation  of  the  underlying  causes 
of  crime. 

FINDINGS    AND    RECOMMENDATIONS 

/.  A  national  problem — The  State  solution 
Control  of  crime  is  a  difficult  and  complex 
task,  requiring  sut>stantial  resources,  sus- 
tained commitment  and  governmental  co- 
ordination. Today,  over  39.000  local  law  en- 
forcement units  have  primary  resjK)nsibillty 
for  controlling  crime.  With  rare  exception, 
however,  local  law  enforcement  is  overbur- 
dened, underpaid,  poorly  equipped,  frag- 
mented and  largely  Ineffective.  Despite  the 
best  efforts  of  local  law  enforcement,  the  ex- 
isting system  has  failed  to  control  crime.  The 
need  for  change  Is  vinquestloned. 

The  Johnson-Humphrey  Administration 
has  proposed  Its  standard  "great  society" 
an.swer  to  the  problem  —Federal  money  and 
Federal  controls.  Li  the  so-called  "Safe 
Streets"  bill  and  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Prevention  bill,  this  Administration  proposed 
that  the  Federal  government  assume  indirect 
control  of  local  law  enforcement  through 
Federal  funding  of  local  operations.  These 
proposals  virtually  Ignore  the  States.  For  the 
reasons  set  forth  below.  Republicans  reject 
this  Federal-municipal  approach. 

First,  the  Republican  Party  believes  that 
there  must  be  a  fundamental  readjustment 
from  extreme  local  to  increased  statewide 
law  enforcement.  The  structure  of  law  en- 
forcement must  be  re-designed  for  the  20th 
Century.  The  10th  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution reserves  law  enforcement  powers  to 
the  States.  Our  States  must  now  assume 
their  constitutional  power;  only  they  have 
the  local  and  regional  knowledge,  the  finan- 
cial resources  and  the  political  leadership  to 
undertake  the  task. 

We  have  asked  if  realistic  democracy  re- 
quires that  each  community,  however  small, 
do  its  own  policing  within  its  own  limited 
jurisdiction.  We  have  found  that  neither 
fundamental  law.  prudent  policy  nor  any 
basic  geographical,  economic  or  social  con- 
dition requires  minute  subdivision  of  local 
law  enforcement.  We  have  asked  if  realistic 
administration  can  sufficiently  equip,  train 
and  man  a  really  effective  police  force  in 
every  community.  And  we  have  found  that 
few  communities  can  afford  to  maintain  even 
the  minimum  necessary  police  force  and 
practically  no  community  can  afford  the  ex- 
penses involved  In  Improving  or  expanding 
its  crime  control  efforts.  Local  taxing  bases 
are  insufficient  to  provide  the  requisite 
funding. 

Experience  demonstrates  that  fragmented 
local  law  enforcement  is  not  conducive  to 
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•ffectlT*  crime  control.  The  terrttortal  range 
of  a  local  law  enforcement  unit  Is  generally 
not  commensurate  with  the  territorial  range 
of  the  crime.  Pursuit  cannot  stop  at  a  city 
or  county  line.  Clues  may  be  found  in  many 
cities.  A  suspect  may  have  a  record  In  sev- 
eral Jurisdictions.  Unfortunately,  the  neces- 
sary local  cooperation,  coordination  and  cor- 
relation for  effective  statewide  and  nation- 
wide law  enforcement  and  crime  control  ha  e 
never  developed. 

Secondly,  the  Republican  Party  unquali- 
fiedly rejects  the  '•Federalization"  of  State 
and  local  law  enforcement  through  national 
controls  Inherent  In  the  Administration's 
proposals.  Such  an  expansion  U  not  prudent, 
constitutional,  or  practical.  No  governmen- 
tal powers  represent  a  greater  potential 
threat  to  Individual  liberty  than  those  en- 
trusted to  law  enforcement  agencies.  The 
best  check  on  these  powers  Is  diffusion  of 
governmental  authority.  Our  Constitution 
guarantees  this  diffusion. 

The  Republican  Party  believes  that  the 
first  answer  to  controlling  crime  in  America 
win  be  found  in  a  dramatic  expansion  of  the 
role  of  the  States  in  crime  control. 

We  recommend  creation  of  State  depart- 
ments of  criTninal  justice  to  direct  and  co- 
ordinate all  phases  and  segments  of  State 
and  local  crime  prevention  and  control.  Ex- 
isting -fingmented  Stat*  agencies  with  re- 
sponslbtntles  for  varying  aspects  of  the  crl- 
Inal  Justice  system  (e.g..  Investigations,  pros- 
ecutions, courts,  probation,  parole  and 
corrections)  should  be  coordinated  or  con- 
solidated In  a  single  State  level  agency.  The 
State's  department  of  criminal  Justice  should 
set  standards,  assist  and  coordinate  local 
law  enforcement,  whose  role  will  remain 
much  the  same.  The  department  of  criminal 
justice  should  serve  as  the  State's  recipient 
for  new  Federal  assistance  programs  for  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  justice. 

We  recommend  substantial  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  be  given  directly  to  the  States 
for  crime  control.  At  present  combined  ex- 
penditures of  local.  State  and  Federal  govern- 
ment for  law  enforcement  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  criminal  justice  are  estimated  at  $7 
billion  annually.  Approximately  7  percent  or 
•600  million  of  this  total  expenditure  is  Fed- 
eral, an  amount  less  than  New  York  City 
alone  spends  annually.  We  believe  that  pri- 
orities demand  greater — and  truly  substan- 
tial— allocat.ons  of  Federal  financial  resources 
to  deal  wltlL  the  nation's  most  troublesome 
domestic  issue. 

The  Johnson-Humphrey  Administration 
has  failed  to  recognize  priorities.  Recently 
President  Johnson  asked  Congress  for  tlOO 
million  to  fund  his  proposed  "great  society" 
Clime  grant  program.  The  proposed  Federal 
budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1969  allocates  $2.9  bil- 
lion for  foreign  aid,  $6  billion  for  space  explor- 
ation and  M  billion  for  atomic  energy  devel- 
opment. This  "program  budget."  however, 
lists  no  major  prosrmm  category  for  crime 
control. 

Federal  assistance  to  law  enforcement  must 
not  be  distributed  by  another  "great  society" 
grant-in-aid  formula,  bypassing  the  States 
and  vesung  admlnlsirative  authority  In  an 
official  In  Washington.  Experience  under 
"great  society  "  grant  programs  in  the  areas  of 
education,  housing,  employment,  transporta- 
tion and  welfare  clearly  show  that  "he  who 
pays  the  piper  calls  the  tune"!  State  and  local 
law  enforcement  must  not  be  dominated  by 
Washington  officials.  Grants  must  be  made 
directly  to  the  States  for  statewide  planning 
and  stimulation  <^  statewide  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  Justice  programs.  Appro- 
priate portions  of  the  Federal  grants  must  be 
available  for  major  metropolitan  areas  which 
bear  heavy  responsibilities  in  crime  control, 
but  the  States  must  serve  to  break  any  direct 
dependency  link  between  our  cities  and 
Washington. 

We  recommend  development  and  expansion 
of  statevfide  law  enforcement  functions.  To- 


day about  half  the  States  maintain  statewide 
Investigative  and  law  enforcement  agencies. 
Other  States  maintain  StAte  Mghway  patrols 
which  have  statewide  authority  for  traffic 
control  but  not  for  fighting  crime.  State 
police  forces  and  highway  patrols  have  been 
characterized  by  a  high  degree  of  profession- 
alism, efficiency,  absence  of  corruption,  and 
freedom  from  political  domination  In  addi- 
tion. State  police  agencies  frequently  main- 
tain statewide  laboratories  and  intelligence 
for  use  by  both  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment officials. 

We  urge  those  States  that  do  not  have  a 
State  police  force  to  adopt  necessary  laws 
to  enable  their  highway  patrols  to  help  meet 
the  challenge  of  crime.  We  urge  all  States  to 
Increase  substantially  the  responsibilities  and 
strength  of  the  State  police. 

We  recommend  that  Federal  resources  be 
employed  to  develop  neiv  and  improved 
techniques  of  crime  control  through  appli- 
cation of  science  and  technology.  It  has  been 
documented  with  some  certainty  that  the 
greatest  deterrent  to  crime  Is  swift  apprehen- 
sion of  offenders,  and  certain,  rational  jus- 
tice. Today,  however,  the  odds  are  that  a 
criminal  will  escape  apprehension.  The  FBI 
recently  reported  police  solutions  of  serious 
crimes  dropped  7  percent  in  1967  alone,  and 
8  percent  in  1966. 

We  believe  that  the  science  and  technology 
of  our  times  must  be  brought  fully,  effectively 
and  quickly  to  bear  on  the  problems  of  crime 
control  and  prevention.  Law  enforcement  offi- 
cers must  be  given  better  tools  and  tech- 
niques to  detect.  Identify,  solve — and  where 
passible — prevent  criminal  acts. 

Increased  and  sustained  Federal  financing 
must  be  made  available  for  States  and  major 
metropolitnn  areas  to  build  their  own  com- 
puter centers  for  crime  control  and  to  par- 
ticipate m  the  FBI's  computerized  National 
Crime  Information  Center  (NCICi.  This  na- 
tionwide electronic  network  of  information 
on  stolen  property  and  wanted  criminals  will 
not  be  fully  effective  until  all  States  and 
major  cltle"  are  participating.  Its  potentials 
for  law  en  ircement  are  unlimited.  The  po- 
liceman if  a  cruiser  is  Immediately  able  to 
Identify  a  stolen  car.  The  Los  Angeles  police- 
man who  arrests  a  robbery  suspect  would 
learn  Immediately  that  he  has  also  appre- 
hended a  person  being  sought  on  a  murder 
charge  by  the  Maryland  State  Police.  To  date, 
30  States  are  participating  and  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  units  are  already  scor- 
ing almost  400  "hits"  per  week  by  use  of  the 
system. 

Wc  recommend  development  and  imple- 
mentation of  neic  and  improved  interstate 
compacts  and  other  forms  of  mvltistate  and 
regional  agreements  for  crime  control.  Inter- 
state compacts  now  exist  for  supervision  of 
parolees  and  probationers  (Including  out- 
of-state  confinement  arrangements)  and 
juvenile  problems.  There  are  formal  multi- 
state  agreemenu  for  clearing  detainers 
lodged  against  prisoners  and  for  fresh  pur- 
suit across  government  lines.  Uniform  State 
acts  exist  for  extradition  and  to  obtain  out- 
of-state  witnesses.  We  have  only  begun  to 
develop  the  Immense  potential  to  be  gained 
from  interstate  and  regional  compacts. 

We  recommend  that  the  States  revise  anti- 
quoted.  obsolete  and  ineffective  criminal 
codes.  It  has  been  appropriately  said  that 
no  laws  are  more  Important  to  society  than 
the  criminal  laws.  They  are  the  laws  on  which 
we  place  ultimate  reliance  for  protection 
against  the  most  serious  Injuries  that  human 
conduct  can  Inflict  on  Individuals  and  Insti- 
tutions. Criminal  laws  also  govern  the  strong- 
est force  which  government  can  bring  to 
bear  on  an  individual.  If  these  laws  are 
weak  or  Ineffective,  society  is  placed  in 
jeopardy.  If  these  laws  are  harsh,  overly  com- 
plex, or  arbitrary.  Injustice  falls  on  those 
caught  by  its  folia.  Criminal  laws  must  b« 
rational  and  Just. 
Many  States  have  not  revised  their  penal 


codes  since  the  turn  of  the  century.  Fnr 
example,  the  Pennsylvania  Criminal  Co<l» 
was  enacted  in  1860,  and  the  Idaho  Crimliiii 
Code  was  enacted  In  1864,  before  statehood 
Too  frequently  gape  and  Injustices  In  the 
criminal  laws  have  been  filled  by  court.s 
rather  than  legislatures. 

Some  20  States  have  commenced  revision.^ 
of  their  penal  laws.  Wisconsin,  Illinois  and 
New  York  have  recently  completed  revlsion.s 
The  Federal  government — under  Republican 
authored  legislation — Is  currently  revlsliii; 
the  Federal  criminal  laws.  We  urge  all  States 
to  commence  such  revisions  and  we  recom- 
mend establishing  a  national  clearing  hou  c 
for  the  sharing  of  Information  on  crlmm  i 
code  revisions  to  eliminate  unnecessary  and 
lime   consuming   duplication    and   delay. 

//.  Organized  crime 

The  dimensions  and  interstate  or  national 
character  of  organized  crime  make  it  a  niar- 
ter  of  particular  Federal  concern.  But  tlie 
efforts  and  record  of  the  Johnson-Humphrey 
Administration  against  organized  crime  are 
dismal.  Spokesman  on  crime  for  this  Admin- 
istration. Attorney  Oeneral  Ramsey  Clark. 
contends  that  organized  crime  Is  a  "tliiy 
part"  of  the  crime  picture  (Netc  York  Timr^, 
May  19.  1967  at  page  23.)  Indeed,  this  Admin- 
istration has  had  a  "tiny  Impact"  on  orga- 
nized crime.  It  Is  dismaying,  if  not  surprlsine 
to  learn  that  Attorney  Oeneral  Clark  finds 
the  Federal  organized  crime  effort  so  Ineffoo- 
tlve  that  "more  of  their  guys  de,  the  Mafia 
or  Cosa  Nostra)  are  being  hurt  In  auto  acoi- 
dents  than  by  the  government."  {Bostun 
Sunday  Globe,  February  18,  1968  at  page  9  i 

The  Republican  Party  Is  deeply  concerned 
about  the  admitted  Ineffectiveness  of  this 
Administration  against  organized  crime.  Or- 
ganized crime  is  a  serious  problem  to  Amerir.i 
today.  Organized  crime  is  a  multl-b<nton  dol- 
lar business  conspiracy  that  deals  in  gamb- 
ling, numt>ers,  loan  sharking,  narcotics,  pto^.- 
tltutlon  and  countless  other  Illegal  activities. 
Its  operations  extend  Into  every  part  of  the 
nation,  but  because  It  desperately  preserves 
Its  Invisibility,  most  Americans  are  not  aware 
of  its  reach,  power  or  presence. 

The  Impact  of  organized  crime  Is  stagger- 
ing. For  example,  it  has  been  estimated  thai 
organized  crime  may  have  an  annual  Intake 
from  gambling  alone  as  high  as  $50  billion! 
Other  available  figures  indicate  that  profits 
from  narcotics  transactions  run  as  high  as 
•200  million  annually  I  Loan  sharking  (lend- 
ing money  at  rates  above  the  legal  limit)  Is 
also  said  to  produce  multl-bllUon  dollar 
profits. 

The  tragic  fact  Is  that  the  urban  poor  are 
principal  victims  (and  source  of  profit)  of 
organized  crime.  They  are  the  ones  who  be- 
come victimized  by  the  numbers  operation, 
prostitution  rings,  dope- peddlers  and  loan 
sharks. 

The  huge  profits  of  organized  crime  has  en- 
abled it  to  subvert  legitimate  businesses  and 
unions.  More  Importantly,  their  economic 
powers  have  been  used  to  "buy"  influence 
and  protection.  In  all  too  many  Instances 
these  criminals  have  established  corrupt  al- 
liances with  the  processes  of  government  at 
all  levels,  particularly  with  police,  prose- 
cutors, courts  and  legislatures.  The  extent 
to  which  organized  crime  has  successfully 
subverted  our  democratic  process  is  truly 
alarming. 

During  the  Johnson-Humphrey  Adminis- 
tration there  has  been  a  substantial  decrease 
In  the  vital  activities  of  the  Organized  Crime 
Section  of  the  Department  of  Justice.  For  ex- 
ample, last  year  it  was  reported  that  the 
number  of  man  days  in  the  field  has  de- 
creased by  over  48%  since  1964;  the  number 
of  man  days  before  grand  Juries  has  decreased 
by  over  72'i  since  1963;  and  the  number  of 
man  d^ys  in  court  has  decreased  by  over  56 'o 
since  1964.  We  also  find  that  there  have  been 
periods  of  diminished  manpower  assigned  to 
fighting  organised  crime  during  this  Admin- 
istration. 
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Although  the  Johnson-Humphrey  Admin- 
istration quotes  ever-cUmblng  numbers  of 
indictments  and  convictions  related  to  or- 
ganized crime,  analysis  belies  the  substance 
of  their  claims.  The  majority  of  convictions 
has  been  against  minor  hoodlums,  petty 
bootleggers,  race  track  touts  and  other  "small 
fish  "  of  organized  crime  The  higher  echelons 
have  remained  largely  untouched.  Major 
cases  have  been  rare  Indeeu  considering  the 
scope  and  reach  of  organized  crime  In  Amer- 
ica today. 

The  President's  Crime  Commission  called 
the  "Cosa  Nostra"  the  core  of  organized 
crime  and  estimated  Its  membership  at  some 
5.000.  Since  1961  only  about  150  identified 
"Cosa  Nostra"  members  have  been  convicted 
by  the  Federal  government.  That  amounts  to 
roughly  3';  of  "Cosa  Nostra"  membership  for 
the  entire  seven-year  period — a  conviction 
rate  of  0.4":.  per  year.  And  the  150  convic- 
tions represent  the  sum  total  of  the  efforts 
of  26  Federal  Investlelitlve  agencies,  94  United 
States  Attorneys'  olTljceo  and,  of  course,  the 
Justice  Department. 

The  legislative  cTCrts  and  record  of  the 
Johnson-Humphrey  Administration  arc  even 
more  dismal.  President  Johnson  sent  a  spe- 
cial message  to  the  89th  Congress  promising 
legislation  to  "strengthen  and  expand"  the 
fight  against  organised  crime,  but  no  such 
legislation  ever  appeared.  Contrary  to  the 
.advice  of  practically  every  knowledgeable 
law  enforcement  official  in  the  United  States, 
the  Democratic  Administration  has  repeated- 
ly asked  the  90th  Congress  to  ban  the  use  of 
electronic  surrelUanoe  equipment  against  or- 
ganized crime. 

We  note  and  commend  the  work  of  Repub- 
lican members  of  both  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  in  developing  nec- 
essary and  appropriate  legislation  to  permit 
use  of  electronic  investigative  devices  against 
organized  crime  under  court  authority  and 
supervision — legislation  carefully  drafted  un- 
der the  guidelines  of  recent  Supreme  Court 
decisions  and  designed  to  fully  protect  the 
privacy  of  American  citizens.  Electronic 
surveillance,  under  these  safeguards,  is 
imperative  to  obtaining  necessary  evidence  for 
convicting  top  organized  crime  figures. 
Experience  has  shown  there  is  no  other  way 
to  obtain  this  type  of  evidence. 

The  concept  and  tJirust  of  this  Republican 
measure  has  received  wide  support.  It  has 
the  support  of  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  States  Courts,  the  Association  of 
Federal  InvestlgatorB.  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Attorneys  General,  the  National  As- 
sociation of  District  Attorneys,  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  the 
National  CouncU  on  Crime  and  Delinquency 
and  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Presi- 
dent's own  Crime  Commission.  It  Is  opposed 
by  President  Johnson  and  Attorney  General 
Ramsey  Clark. 

Republicans  belic\e  there  must  be  a  na- 
tionwide crackdown  on  organized  crime.  This 
crackdown  shoulJ  be  directed  under  sus- 
tained leadership  of  the  Federal  government. 
These  efforts  should  not  stop  until  organized 
crime  has  been  driven  out  of  business.  Local, 
State  and  Federal  inw  enforcement  must  be 
equipped  with  tecJinological,  investigative 
and  prosecutive  capabilities  equal  to  the  di- 
mensions of  the  task.  In  the  absence  of  nec- 
essary action  by  the  Johnson-Humphrey  Ad- 
ministration. RepubUcans  in  Congress  have 
prop)osed  appropriate  new  Federal  laws  to 
fight  organized  crime.  The  Republican  Party 
believes  these  measures  must  be  enacted: 

We  recommend  immediate  enactment  of 
the  Ford-McCulloch  bill  (H.R.  13275)  and  the 
Hruska  bill  (S.  2059)  to  outlaw  all  forms  of 
private  Kiretapping  and  bugging,  but  au- 
thorize limited  electronic  surveillance  in 
specific  criminal  irtvestigations  by  lau:  en- 
forcement officials  acting  under  strict  court 
supervision. 

We  urge  enactment  of  the  Republican  pro- 
posed organized  crime  immunity  statute  and 
development  of  a  general  immunity  statute. 


Once  granted  immunity  from  prosecution 
ba.sed  upon  his  testimony,  a  witness  must 
testify  before  the  grand  jury  and  at  trial, 
or  fiice  Jail  for  contempt  of  court.  The  avail- 
ability of  Immunity  can  overcome  the  wall 
of  silence  that  so  frequently  defeats  prosecu- 
tion of  organized  crime.  Immunity  makes  it 
possible  to  get  to  higher  echelons  of  the 
syndicates.  We  also  believe  Congress  should 
develop  a  general  immunity  statute  as  an 
essential  tool  lor  the  investigation  and  prose- 
cution of  organized  crime. 

We  urge  enactment  of  tlir  Republican  pro- 
posal to  aboli-th  the  rigid  tuo-vitnc.ss  and 
direct  evidence  rii/f.s-  in  perjury  cascx.  Im- 
munity is  an  ellectlve  prosecution  weapon 
only  if  the  immunized  witness  tcstllles  truth- 
fully. Today,  the  anacronlstic  proof  require- 
nierit  In  perjury  cases  make  prosecution  for 
lying  extremely  difficult  and  many  pro.-ecu- 
tors  believe  that  perjury  Is  common  in  orf^a- 
nlzed  crime  ca.ses.  Less  rigid  proof  requirc- 
iiienls  would  strengthen  the  deterrent  \a!ue 
of  perjury  laws.  ' 

H'c  urge  enactment  of  the  Republican  pro- 
r,o.:al  to  grant  Federal  prosecutor.';  authority 
to  appeal  court  rulings  suppressing  evid'-nce. 
Today  the  accused  may  request  a  court  to 
suppress  evidence  he  believes  has  been  im- 
properly acquired.  But  the  prosecution— with 
tlie  exception  6f  narcotics  c.ises — has  no 
privilege  to  test  an  adverse  court  ruling  to 
grant  the  request  of  the  accused.  On  Sep- 
tember 11.  1967.  the  House  of  Representatives 
pa.ssed  H.R.  8654,  authored  ;;nd  introduced 
by  Republican  Congressman  Tom  Railsback 
of  Illinois.  This  legislation  would  enable  the 
prosecutor  to  test  such  an  adverse  ruling  at 
the  appellate  court  level.  President  Juhn.son 
lias  recently  recognized  the  merit  of  this  Re- 
publican proposal  and  asked  the  Senate  to 
pa-=s  it. 

M'e  urge  enactment  of  the  Republican  pro- 
posal to  establi.'ili  Federal  residential  facili- 
ties for  protecting  cooperative  icitne.'i.srs  and 
families  of  such  witnesses  in  organized  crime 
cases.  The  serious  difficulty  of  obtaining  wit- 
nesses for  organized  crime  cases  because  of 
the  fear  of  reprisal  could  be  significantly 
countered  if  an  effective  system  for  protect- 
ing cooperative  witnesses  were  established. 
In  addition  to  housing  such  witnesses,  the 
Federal  government  should  establish  proce- 
dures to  help  both  Federal  and  local  witnesses 
who  fear  organized  crime  reprisal  to  find 
jobs,  places  to  live  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  to  preserve  their  anonj-mity  from 
organized  crime. 

We  urge  enactment  of  the  Republican  pro- 
po.sal  empowering  courts  to  impose  extended 
sentences  on  convicted  organized  crime  lead- 
ers. Present  law  makes  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  "streetworker"  in  a  gambling  oper- 
ation and  the  "boss"  of  the  operation.  The 
Republican  proposal,  patterned  after  the 
Model  Sentencing  Act  and  the  Model  Penal 
Code,  would  authorize  heavier  sentences  lor 
defendants  engaged  in  supervisory  or  man- 
agement positions  in  organized  criminal  en- 
terprises. 

Wc  urge  enactment  of  the  Republican  pro- 
posal to  create  a  permanent  Joint  Congrcs- 
s.onal  Comm-ittce  on  Organized  Crime.  Such 
a  permanent  committee  would  focus  Con- 
gressional attention  on  this  serious  problem 
and  provide  continuity  of  investigation  and 
legislative  oversight.  Furthermore,  enactment 
of  this  legislation  would  be  a  recognition  by 
Cor.^ress  that  organized  crime  is  a  national 
problem  of  highest  priority. 

We  commend  the  many  Republicans  who 
have  developed,  introduced  and  co-sponsored 
the  aforementioned  proposals  as  well  as  many 
other  proposals  designed  to  fight  organized 
crime.  Some  of  these  proposals  represent  vital 
and  speciflc  recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Crime  Commission,  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  chosen  to  ignore. 

///.   Juvenile  delinquency 
In   1961  at  the  request  of  the  Democratic 
Administration    Congress    enacted    the    Ju- 
venile Delinquency  and  Youth  Offenses  Con- 
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trol  Act,  which  authorized  $10  million  per 
year  for  a  3  year  program  fur  "demonstra- 
tion projects."  m  1964  at  the  request  of  the 
Democratic  Administration  the  law  was  ex- 
tended for  1  year  and  an  additional  $5  mil- 
lion authorized  for  a  special  ••demonstration 
project"  In  Washington.  D.C.  Again  in  1965 
at  the  reque-st  of  the  Democratic  Adminis- 
tration another  extension  wns  m.ade.  Alloca- 
tions for  thl.s  C-year  program  totalled  $57 
niilllon. 

Wh.it  ha.s  been  the  Impact  iif  the  Demo- 
crats' programs?  FBI  ligures  reveal  that  of 
all  the  persons  arrested  between  the  year 
1960  to  1966.  Uiere  has  been  ;•,  59'.  Increase 
in  arre.<;ts  of  persons  under  18  years  of  age. 
Ii  1960  upproximately  440.000  children  aged 
10  Ui  17  were  referred  to  u  court  lor  a  law 
violation:  by  19G5  ourt  referrals  of  this  age 
<.;roiip  had  increased  to  COl.OOl  This  repre- 
.sentr,  a  36',  Incrsaso  in  court  referrals — a 
l.cl  not  accouutiible  to  population  increase 
which  was  onlv  IG';  during  this  period  fur 
this  age  group.  In  short.  Republicans  find 
that  the  Democrat!.'  "demonstration"  pro- 
grams have  had  ab.so!ulelv  no  visible  impact 
on  juvenile  and  youtli  crime:;. 

The  ineffectiveness  of  i!ie  Johnson-Hum- 
phrey Administration  in  ticaling  with  ju- 
venile delinquency  was  recently  and  oocnly 
confessed  by  the  Assl.>,U'.nt  SccreUiry  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare in  charge  of  this  Adniinislraiion's  jii 
venile  delinquency  prevention  !)rogran 
was  candidly  admitted  that: 

"Our  national  programs  U  prevent  ..nd 
control  delinquency,  which  are  tarried  on  in 
a  wide  variety  of  public  and  private  agen- 
cies, have  not  been  adequ:;te  in  liie  pai^t.  .  .  . 
"Our  current  methods  of  Ucaiing  with 
delinquency  have  been  relatively  Ineffective, 
limited  in  contact  and  impact,  in  .^^^ome 
ciises.   they  have  been  positively  liannful." 

Juvenile  crime  surely  weakens  the  labric 
of  our  nation  lor  the  youth  offender  of  to- 
day is  the  hardened  criminal  of  tomorrow. 
The  loss  of  a  youth  to  crime  today  represents 
:■.  loss  to  the  nation  tomorrow  In  terms  i>I 
manpower  resources  r.nd  additional  expend- 
itures for  police,  criminal  courts  and  pris- 
ons. No  nation  can  long  v.ithstand  a  nring 
rate  of  juvenile  crime. 

Republicans  believe  that  prevention  is  the 
keynote  to  problems  of  Juvenile  crime. 
Prevention  must  begin  in  the  home,  but 
where  the  child  has  a  broken  home  or  vir- 
tually no  guidance  at  home,  our  schools, 
churches  and  community  organizations  must 
assume   greater   responsibilities. 

Communities  must  provide  more  pro- 
grams of  education,  recreation  and  training 
for  young  people  enabling  them  to  both  "let 
off  steam"  and  acquire  skills  for  personal 
iichlevement.  Private  fcaterprise  must  pro- 
vide job  training  and  Job  opportunities  for 
young  Americans.  Through  appropriate  gov- 
ernment assistance,  we  mvist  dramatically 
e:ipand  these  recreation,  training  and  job 
opportunity  programs  provided  by  tlie  pri- 
vate sector.  Many  existing  programs  con- 
ducted by  private  groups  and  organizations 
have  been  .-successful  in  reducing  juvenile 
crime.  Additional  financing  would  enable 
these  programs  to  reach  more  young  people. 
Republicans  believe  tliat  government  ex- 
penditures would  be  better  spent  on  ex- 
panding these  established  and  successful 
programs  rather  than  wasting  money  on 
the  quickly  conceived,  poorly  planned  and 
administered  programs  that  have  become 
typical  of  the  Johnson-Humphrey  Adminis- 
tration. 

Republicans  believe  that  Is  it  time  to  re- 
assess our  approach  to  controlling  juvenile 
delinquency.  All  available  information  from 
demonstration  programs  and  projects  must 
be  collected,  cataloged,  analyzed  and  eval- 
uated for  development  of  a  comprehensive 
plan  or  approach  that  wiU  have  a  true  im- 
pact on  this  serious  problem.  At  a  minimum, 
we  must  hope  that  this  luformaUon  will  pre- 
vent us  from  repeating  past  failures. 
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We  recommend  that  the  Federal  govern- 
ment establish  a  model  fuvenile  crime  con- 
trol system  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Juvenile  crime  In  the  District  haa  outpaced 
most  other  dtles  In  1965.  0.304  persona  un- 
der 18  were  arrested,  an  increase  of  IT^c  over 
1964  and  a  startling  Increase  of  63%  over 
1960  It  haa  been  confessed  that  the  tS  mil- 
lion "special  demonstration"  project  author- 
ized  In  1968  under  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
and  Touth  Offender  Control  Act  has  had 
absolutely  no  Impact.  The  President  and  Con- 
gress are  responsible  for  governing  the  Dis- 
trict. If  Juvenile  crime  can  be  controlled,  this 
is  the  city  where  Federal  resources  can  prove 
It.  We  believe  that  model  laws,  courts  and 
treatment  facilities  should  be  established  to 
determine  how  this  problem  can  best  be 
solved  If  the  District  of  Columbia  model 
succeeds  the  entire  nation  will  be  the  bene- 
fldary. 

We  recommend  that  the  Republican 
amended  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention 
Act  of  1968.  which  provides  for  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  directly  to  the  States,  be 
consolidated  with  other  related  Federal  grant 
programs  for  crime  control.  In  April  1964 
there  were  some  219  Federal  grant-ln-ald 
programs.  Today  there  are  over  400  such  pro- 
grams— more  than  any  citizen  can  under- 
stand an()  jpore  than  Congress  can  effectively 
review.  Thl^  proliferation  must  be  prevented. 
New  programs  must  be  consolidated  and  ad- 
ministered with  related  programs  We  t)elleve 
that  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention 
Act  should  be  administered  both  at  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  levels  by  agencies  vested  with 
crime  control  respoivsiblllties.  We  further 
believe  that  substantial  portions  of  these 
Federal  grants  should  be  spent  on  expanding 
established  and  proven  programs  In  the  pri- 
vate sector.  The  Federal  government,  with 
Its  resources,  can  and  should  provide  neces- 
sary leadership  for  the  nation  in  developing 
programs  and  approaches  to  control  Juvenile 
delinquency. 

IV    Narcotics   and   dangerous  drugs 

Effective  control  of  crime  requires  control 
of  narcotics  and  drug  addiction,  for  the 
cravings  of  addicts  frequently  result  In 
thefts,  burglaries,  muggings,  prostitution, 
assaults  and  even  murder  to  get  money  for 
drugs  or  the  drug  Itself.  Narcotics  addicts 
are  responsib.e  for  one-half  of  the  street 
crimes  committed  In  New  York  City  alone. 
Today  narcotics  addiction  and  drug  abuse 
la  a  serious  problem  In  every  major  city  in 
America. 

No  failure  of  the  present  Administration 
has  been  greater  or  more  tragic  than  Its 
failure  to  deal  effectively  with  the  problems 
of  narcotics  addiction  and  drug  abuse.  This 
failure  haa  been  particularly  manifest  In  Its 
inability  to  halt  Illegal  importation  of  nar- 
cotics and  in  tta  failure  to  adequately  assist 
the  States  In  rehabilitating  drug  addicts.  The 
bulk  of  narcotics  In  the  United  States  Is  il- 
legally smuggled  Into  the  country.  The  Fed- 
eral government  haa  the  legal  responsibility 
of  controlling  such  illegal  Importation 
through  effective  policing  of  our  borders. 
Addiction  will  continue  to  grow — and  the 
crime  problem  it  produces  will  continue  to 
increase — until  the  supply  is  cut  off  and  the 
habit  of  the  drug  addict  is  broken.  The  Fed- 
eral govertunent  has  the  moral  responsibility 
;u  well  as  the  financial  capacity  to  help  re- 
duce addiction  through  medical  rehabilita- 
tion. We  find  that  the  Democratic  Adminis- 
tration has  not  met  Its  responsibilities. 

Control  of  narcotics  t>eglns  with  control 
of  Illegal  importation.  Our  ports  and  borders 
are  the  neck  of  Illicit  drxig  traffic  The  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Ctistoms  Is  the  agency  respon- 
sible for  stopping  Illegal  Importation,  but 
the  Bureau  of  Customs  Is  also  responsible  for 
searching  some  100,000  vessels  and  250.000 
aircraft  arriving  annually  In  this  country 
and  for  Investigating  thousands  of  other 
customs  violations. 

Three  separate  studies  of  the  manpower 
needs    of    customs    enforcement    operation* 


have  been  made  during  the  Johnson-Hum- 
phrey Administration.  Each  study  has  In- 
dependently arrived  at  the  same  conclusion 
and  offered  the  same  recommendation :  that 
the  enforcement  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Cua- 
toma  be  Increased  by  at  least  600  positions. 
The  President's  Crime  Commission  found 
that  a  commitment  of  more  men  In  customs 
enforcement  would  help  reduce  Illicit  Im- 
portation and  the  resulting  traffic  in  drugs. 
President  Johnson  has  Ignored  all  these 
repeated  recommendations. 

We  recommend  that  the.  enforcement  and 
related  staff  at  the  Bureau  of  Customs  be 
materially  increased. 

We  further  recommend  that  the  United 
Slates  Government  invite  the  Mexican  and 
Canadian  governments  to  assist  in  estab- 
lishing bi-national  commissions  to  develop 
better  methods  to  stem  the  flow  of  narco- 
tict.  marijuana  and  dangerous  drugs  across 
comrnon  borders. 

The  crime  and  human  losses  emanating 
from  drug  addiction  cannot  be  reduced  by 
more  effective  law  enforcement  alone.  Prob- 
lems win  remain  until  addicts  are  restored 
to  a  useful  drug  free  life.  AddlcU  can  and 
must  be  rehabilitated  In  1966  Congress  en- 
acted The  Narcotics  RehablllUtlon  Act.  es- 
tablishing a  US  million  program  of  grants 
to  States,  cities  and  non-proflt  organizations 
for  treatment  programs  oriented  to  the  en- 
vironment of  the  addict  Congress  sought  to 
give  new  direction  and  new  dimensions  to 
the  Federal  effort  against  addiction. 

We  And  that  the  Democratic  Administra- 
tion has  virtually  ignored  this  program.  Out 
of  the  original  authorization  of  $15  million, 
this  Administration  requested  only  $4  mil- 
lion New  York  State  alone  has  committed 
•225  million  for  narcotics  rehabilitation.  To 
date,  this  Administration  has  made  no  grants. 
The  President's  refusal  to  lend  adequate  Fed- 
eral assistance  Is  Indefensible. 

The  Republican  Party  believes  the  Federal 
government  must  shoulder  a  major  portion 
of  the  cosU  of  rehabilitating  addicts,  it  muat 
undertake  research  into  causes  and  cures  for 
addiction  and  It  must  fund  public  educa- 
tion programs  on  narcotics  and  drug  addic- 
tion. 

We  recommend  that  the  Narcotic  Addict 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1966  be  amended  to 
revitalize  the  Federal  assistance  program  and 
make  substantial  assistance  available  for 
State  and  local  rehabilitation  programs. 

We  recommend  that  the  Federal  govern- 
ment— through  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health — substantially  increase  its  research 
into  causes  of  and  cures  for  narcotic  and 
drug  addiction. 

We  recommend  that  the  Federal  govern- 
ment prepare  and  widely  disseminate  infor- 
mation and  educational  materials  on  drug 
abuse  and  addiction.  We  further  recommend 
that  increased  emphasis  be  given  to  develop- 
ing appropriate  educational  programs  di- 
rected toicards  college  students  and  young 
people. 

V.  Firearms  control 

Effective  crime  control  cannot  be  accom- 
plished without  controlling  a  principal  weap- 
on of  crime — tlrearms.  Effective  control  of 
Qrearms  can  be  accomplished  vTlthout  in- 
fringing upon  the  legitimate  use  of  flrearma 
by  law-abiding  citizens  who  acquire  them 
for  recreational  pursuit,  self-protection,  and 
other  lawful  purposes. 

Today  it  Is  no  problem  for  hardened  crimi- 
nals. Juvenile  delinquents,  drug  addicts,  the 
mentally  ill.  and  other  potentially  dangeroua 
persons  to  purchase  lethal  weapons  freely 
and  openly.  State  and  local  laws  have  proved 
Inadequate.  We  find  that: 

Interstate  mall-order  sales  of  flrearma.  pri- 
marily hand  guns,  to  criminal  elements  cre- 
ates a  serious  problem  to  law  enforcement 
officials  throughout  the  United  States.  The 
availability  of  firearms  through  mall  order 
sources  enables  criminals  and  other  unde- 
sirable elements  to  circumvent  and  frustrate 
State  and  local  laws. 


Over-the-counter  sales  of  firearms,  pri- 
marily handguns,  to  persons  who  are  not 
residents  of  the  locale  in  which  the  dealer 
conducts  his  business,  permits  similar  cir- 
cumvention. If  a  would-be  purchaser  is  un- 
able to  purchase  a  gun  in  his  own  State, 
he  frequently  need  only  travel  to  a  neigh- 
boring State  with  less  stringent  controls. 

The  principal  weapon  of  crime  Is  the  hand 
gun.  Its  size,  weight,  and  compactness  make 
It  easy  to  carry,  to  conceal  and  to  dispose  of. 
and  particularly  susceptible  to  criminal  use 

The  Republican  Party  believes  there  is  u 
need  for  carefully  tailored  Federal  and  State 
legislation  to  control  the  indiscriminate 
availability  of  firearms  and  prevent  circum- 
vention of  State  and  local  controls  of  fire- 
arms. 

We  call  for  vigorous  and  .lustained  enforce- 
ment of  existing  Federal  and  State  laws. 

We  recommend  that  all  States  adopt  ap- 
propriate laws  to  meet  the  needs  and  prob- 
lems of  fire  arms  control. 

We  recommend  that  Congress  enact  legis- 
lation to  control  more  effectively  the  indis- 
criminate availability  of  firearms  and  to 
assist  the  States  in  enforcing  their  own  fire- 
arms control  laws  by  prohibiting  circumven- 
tion through  mail  order  or  out  of  State 
purchases. 

VI.  Federal  law  enforcement  and  corrections — 
The  need  for  reorganization 

Congress  has  enacted  over  2.800  criminal 
statutes  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  Fed- 
eral government.  To  enforce  these  laws,  the 
Federal  government  maintains  some  26  law 
enforcement  or  investigative  agencies,  rang- 
ing from  the  FBI  to  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  No  lees  than  eight  separate  Cabinet 
Departments,  four  independent  agencies,  and 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  are  In- 
volved In  Federal  law  enforcement. 

The  Republican  Party  finds  that  Federal 
law  enforcement  Is  less  than  fully  efficient 
There  is  little  system,  method,  coordination 
or  order  in  the  Federal  government's  ap- 
proach. Today  the  Federal  complex  has  be- 
come a  mass  of  departments,  bureaus  and 
agencies  with  duplicative  staffing,  competing 
responsibilities,  poor  coordination  and  cor- 
relation, and  self-defeating  Jealousies  and 
suspicions.  The  existing  confusion,  duplica- 
tion, and  competition  can  be  easily  illus- 
trated. 

Federal  control  over  organized  crime  is  the 
responsibility  of : 

The  Department  of  Justice  and  within  the 
Department  of  Justice  the  Criminal  Division 
and  parUcularly  its  Organized  Crime  and 
Racketeering  Section,  the  FBI  and  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service; 

The  Department  of  Treasury  and  within 
the  Treasury  Department  the  Secret  Service, 
the  Bureau  of  Narcotics,  and  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  including  its  Alcohol  and 
Tobacco  Tax  Division; 

The  Department  of  the  Post  Office: 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission: 
and 

The  Department  of  Labor,  particularly  its 
Labor  Management  and  Welfare  Pension  Re- 
ports Office. 

Some  of  these  departments,  bureaus,  agen- 
cies and  divisions  have  law  enforcement  au- 
thority, others  have  investigative  authority, 
some  have  both  and  others  have  neither. 
There  is  little  sharing  of  Information  files, 
training  facilities,  personnel  or  equipment. 
For  example,  the  Justice  Department  has  re- 
ported that  its  newest  technique  against  or- 
ganized crime  Is  a  multi-Federal  agency 
"Strike  Force."  It  has  been  reported,  how- 
ever, the  largest  and  most  qualified  Federal 
Investigative  agency— the  FBI — does  not  par- 
ticipate 

Overlapping  authority  runs  through  the 
entire  structure  of  Federal  law  enforcement. 
For  example: 

Federal  control  over  narcotics  Is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  three  Executive  Departments 
and  some  9  different  bureaus,  agencies,  and 
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divisions — despite    the    President's    Reorga- 
nization Plan. 

Problems  of  Juvenile  delinquency  preven- 
tion and  control  are  handled  by  six  Execu- 
tive Departments  and  17  different  bureaus, 
agencies,  and  divisions. 

Research  and  development  projects  In  law 
enforcement  and  crime  prevention  are  un- 
dertaken by  some  15  different  departments, 
bureau.s.  agencies  and  dlvlElons. 

Federal  law  enforcement  has  become  so 
complex  and  fragmented  that  It  has  lost  its 
maximum  effectiveness.  The  trend  of  the 
past  seven  years  has  been  to  proliferate 
rather  than  consolidate  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment responsibilities. 

On  March  15.  1967.  Republicans  called 
upon  the  President  to  re-examine  the  orga- 
nization of  Federal  law  enforcement  and 
crime  control.  On  February  7.  1968.  the 
President  responded  by  signing  an  Executive 
Order  designating  the  Attorney  General  to 
"coordinate'  the  criminal  law  enforcement 
activities  and  crime  control  programs  of  the 
Federal  government.  We  find  this  response 
Inadequate.  The  President  has  only  formal- 
ized the  previous  Informal  arrangement.  Only 
a  fundamental  reorganization  will  bring  the 
necessary  effectiveness  and  efficiency  to  Fed- 
eral law  enforcement  Bnd  crime  control. 

We  recommend  immediate  study  of  the 
Federal  law  enforcement  and  crime  control 
complex  to  effectuate  a  fundamental  reorga- 
nization of  all  Federal  int^estigative  and  law 
enforcement  authority  and  administration  of 
Federal  crime  control  programs. 

Corrections  and  Rehabilitation 
Crime  control  does  not  end  with  the  im- 
position of  a  sentence.  Recidivism — the  so- 
ciologist's word  to  describe  the  criminal  re- 
peater— Is  one  of  the  greatest  problems  of 
our  times.  Today  It  Is  common  for  an  offender 
to  be  released  from  a  correctional  institu- 
tion more  bitter,  cynical  and  anti-social  than 
when  he  entered.  The  man  who  returns  to 
society  only  to  commit  more  crime  creates  an 
intolerable  burden.  Itie  effectiveness  of  the 
corrections  and  rehabilitation  process  is  {ts 
directly  related  to  public  safety  as  police  pro- 
tection. Our  prisons  must  do  more  than  pun- 
ish and  protect  society  from  dangerous  of- 
fenders; they  must  rehabilitate  and  start  the 
offender  on  a  useful  life. 

The  Federal  government  operates  a  cor- 
rectional establishment  which  houses  about 
S"*  of  the  400,000  prison  population  of  the 
United  States.  As  In  other  areas  of  crime 
control.  Federal  responsibility  for  corrections, 
rehabilitation  and  tteatment  of  youth  of- 
fenders has  proliferated  without  consolida- 
tion. Efficiency  has  been  lost.  Today  too  many 
department  agencies  and  bureaus  have  cor- 
rections and  rehabilitation  responsibilities: 
The  Department  of  Justice  (Bureau  of 
Prisons,  Parole  Board,  and  Office  of  the  Par- 
don Authority);  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  aiid  Welfare  (the  Welfare  Ad- 
ministration, the  Office  of  Education,  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration, 
and  the  Public  Health  Service);  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor;  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President;  and  the  Administrative  Office  of 
the  Courts. 

We  recommend  creation  of  a  consolidated 
Federal  Corrections  Service,  with  authority 
to  administer  Federal  corrections  and  assist 
State  and  local  correctional  authorities.  This 
agency  could  bring  new  and  necessary  leader- 
ship to  handling  and  treatment  of  offenders. 
We  further  recommend  that  the  Federal 
Corrections  SerDice: 

Expand  the  use  of  the  successful  Federal 
work  release  programs,  and  residential  treat- 
ment centers  for  prisoners  returning  to 
society. 

Assist  States  in  improving  probation, 
parole  and  prison  systems  by  employing  the 
latest  methods  to  control  and  rehabilitate 
criminals. 

Sponsor  training  and  educational  programs 
for  all  levels  of  correction  personnel. 


Assist  in  manpower  programs  to  train 
prison  inmates  in  useful  skills  with  which  to 
re-enter  society  as  useful  and  productive 
members  of  the  community. 

Colleat  and  coordinate  collections  and  dis- 
semination of  vital  prison  statistics  and 
information  relating  to  research  and  develop- 
ment in  the  field  of  corrections. 
VII.  The  administration  of  criminal  justice 
Our  system  of  criminal  Justice  Is  based  on 
the  idea  of  fairly  balancing  the  collective 
needs  of  society  with  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Imbalance  means  injustice  to  either 
society  or  the  individual.  The  Republican 
Party  finds  that  the  administration  of  crimi- 
nal Justice  has  become  seriously  Imbalanced 
to  the  detriment  of  society.  As  a  result  an 
unhealthy  cynicism  has  replaced  respect  for 
our  system  of  criminal  Justice.  The  adminis- 
tration of  criminal  Justice  must  be  both 
effective  and  lair. 

In  many  respects  society,  the  victim  of 
crime,  has  been  forgotten  in  the  administra- 
tion of  criminal  Justice.  In  pursuit  of  indi- 
vidual rights,  the  rights  of  society  have  been 
left  inadequately  protected.  We  call  upon 
the  nation  to  exhibit  equal  concern  with  the 
rlRhts  of  our  citizens  U)  be  free  from  criminal 
attack. 

The  courts,  the  pivot  of  the  criminal  Jus- 
tice system,  have  continually  expanded  the 
rights  of  those  accused  of  crime.  However.  It 
must  be  recognized  that  in  the  name  of  indi- 
vidual rights  we  have  made  tht  adjudication 
of  guilt  or  innocence  an  endless  process  t;)  the 
point  where  the  vital  element  of  certainty  is 
being  lost  in  our  system  of  criminal  Justice. 
We  release  confessed  criminals  on  harmless 
legal  technicalities.  We  are  seriously  handi- 
capping our  law  enforcement  officials.  We  are 
indulging  increasingly  In  a  permissive  philos- 
ophy by  which  those  final  barriers  to  crimi- 
nal conduct,  as  expressed  in  law.  are  being 
eroded  and  regarded  with  Indifference  by  vast 
numbers  of  citizens.  The  toll  is  very,  very 
high. 

Republicans  believe  the  existing  Imbalance 
must  be  corrected.  Justice  Is  due  both  the 
accused  and  society.  The  rights  that  shield 
the  innocent  from  unjust  conviction  should 
not  be  the  sword  of  the  guilty  to  escape  con- 
viction and  punishment.  Remedial  acUon  Is 
essential.  Permissive  attitudes  must  change 
if  we  are  to  halt  this  trend.  And  much  can 
be  done  to  correct  the  present  Imbalance 
through  legislation. 

We  recommend  a  fundamental  revision  by 
Federal  and  State  governments  of  the  rules  of 
criminal  procedure  and  the  laws  of  appellate 
review  of  criminal  convictions.  We  believe 
these  rules  and  laws  can  be  modernized  to 
minimize  dilatory  motions,  appeals  and  de- 
lays In  the  adjudication  of  guilt  or  Innocence 
without  abusing  the  rights  of  the  individual 
or  the  protections  lor  the  Innocent.  There  is 
no  Justification  for  permitting  a  defendant 
to  invoke  endless  procedures  to  delay  the 
moment  of  truth  of  the  trial  day,  to  have 
his  case  tried  three,  four  and  five  different 
times,  or  to  be  released  on  a  "technicality" 
unrelated  to  guilt  or  innocence  or  the  search 
for  truth.  Delay  is  the  death  of  effective  pros- 
ecution: witnesses  become  unavailable,  wit- 
nesses die.  documents  get  misplaced  and 
evidence  gets  lost.  For  our  laws  to  be  effec- 
tive. Justice  must  be  swift,  r.itional  and 
certain. 

We  recommend  that  the  Congress  and  the 
States  enact  appropriate  codes  of  police  pro- 
cedures. Today  law  enforcement  is  uncertain 
about  its  authority.  Police  are  especially  un- 
certain about  what  they  may  or  may  not  do — 
and  far  too  often  the  end  result  is  that  they 
do  not  act  at  all.  Lower  courts  are  uncertain 
about  constitutional  restraints  on  law  en- 
forcement. And  nowhere  is  uncertainty  more 
harmful.  We  believe  legislative  guidance 
must  be  given  to  law  enforcement  and  lower 
courts  through  a  code  of  prearraignmeut  pro- 
cedures   clearly    setting    forth    appropriate 


limits  for  police  Interrogation  at  the  scene  of 
the  crime,  during  investigation  and  at  the 
station  house. 

The  novelty  and  pace  of  change,  the  lack  of 
factual  support  for  new  doctrine,  and  the 
breadth  and  loose  language  of  recent  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  have  rendered  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  law  enforcement  to 
operate  and  to  draft  guidelines  of  practical 
effectiveness  and  certain  constitutionality.  If 
It  Is  constitutionally  Impossible  to  define  ap- 
propriate police  interrogation  procedures  by 
legislation,  we  believe  that  the  Constitution 
must  be  amended.  No  phase  of  law  enforce- 
ment is  more  important  than  that  of  appre- 
hension and  arrest.  Society's  rights  cannot  be 
totally  abrogated  for  the  rights  of  the  ac- 
cused. 

Wc  recommend  that  Federal  resources  be 
used  to  ciciclop  a  model  court  system  employ- 
ing modem  nianagcmcnt  technology.  Sheer 
volume  has  affected  the  balance  In  adminis- 
tering criminal  Justice.  Over  6  million  mis- 
demeanor ^nd  felony  cases  are  filed  in  State 
and  local  courts  tliroughout  the  United  States 
each  year.  This  deluge  of  cases  has  resulted  In 
calendars  that  permit  only  cursory  considera- 
tion of  a  case.  Prosecutors  and  judges  have 
necessarily  become  preoccupied  with  clearing 
the  docket  and  moving  the  cases.  As  a  result, 
prosecutors  dismiss  cases  or  permit  defend- 
ants lo  plead  guilty  to  a  lesser  offense  to  avoid 
trial  and  Judges  are  unable  to  give  adequate 
attention  to  the  defendant,  his  rights,  the 
risk  he  presents  to  society  and  how  he  should 
he  dealt  with  after  conviction. 

Unfortunately,  merely  creating  more  Judgo- 
sliips  will  not  solve  these  problems.  What  is 
needed— in  both  Federal  and  State  courts — i.s 
innovation  and  improvement  in  Judicial  ad- 
ininistration.  Court  administration  must 
move  from  the  era  of  the  ledger  to  the  era 
of  the  computer  and  modern  management 
techniques. 
VIU.  The  Presidents  Crime  Commisiion 
On  January  23.  1967,  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administra- 
tion of  Justice  submitted  its  historic  report 
to  the  President.  This  Commission,  with  a 
40  member  staff  and  some  474  consultants 
and  advisers,  spent  18  months  and  almost  $2 
million  m  an  intense  examination  of  "every 
facet  of  crime  and  law  enforcement  In  Amer- 
ica." Its  10  volume  report  contained  over  200 
-■ipeclflc  recommendations.  Many  of  these 
recommendations  called  for  Federal  action. 
The  Commission  was  truly  a  "Presidential 
Comnxlssion."  It  was  created  by  Executive 
Order  of  the  President.  It  was  chaired  by 
Attorney  General  Katzenbach.  Its  members 
were  appointed  by  the  President.  And  it  re- 
ported its  findings  and  recommendations  to 
the  President. 

Nonetheless,  the  President  has  virtually 
ignored  and  failed  to  Implement  many  spe- 
cific and  vital  recommendations  of  his  Com- 
ratsBlon.  For  example,  his  Commission  recom- 
mended that  the  Federal  government: 

Conduct  research  and  develop  educational 
materials  on  narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs. 
Establish  a  National  Criminal  Justice  Sta- 
tistics Center. 

Sponsor  science,  technological,  and  crim- 
inalistics research  and  development  programs. 
Establish  a  National  Foundation  for  Crim- 
i!ial  Research. 

Establish  a  Federal  project  to  underwrite 
i:atial  costs  of  new  police  radio  equipment. 
Provide  Federal  assistance  for  the  develop- 
ment of  State  and  regional  organized  crime 
iulcUigence  systems. 

Write  new  laws  to  provide  new  tools  for 
the  investiga'ion  and  prosecution  of  orga- 
r.:'^2d  crime. 

And  many,  many  more. 
The  President  has  explicitly  ignored  these 
iiTiportsnt  recommendations  of  liis  Commis- 
sion. 

\Vc  rccoinmcnd  and  pledge  implementation 
(■/  tnese  and  other  vital  recommendations  of 
the  President's  Crir-.e  Commission. 
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IX.  Cauifa  of  crime 

Republicans  recognize  tbat  effective  law 
enforcement  alone  will  not  reduce  crtine  and 
delinquency.  Crime  cannot  be  effectively  pre- 
vented or  controlled  until  the  causes  of  crime 
have  been  ascertained  and  eliminated.  Today 
we  know  almost  nothing  about  the  causes  at 
crime. 

We  may  know  that  compulsive  gambling 
was  the  cause  of  an  embezzlement,  or  that 
narcotic  addiction  was  the  cause  of  a  robbery 
or  madness  the  cause  of  a  murder.  However, 
we  don't  know  what  caused  the  compulsion, 
the  addiction  or  the  madness  or  why  they 
manifest  in  a  particular  criminal  act.  Al- 
though we  know  that  crime  flourishes  In 
city  slums  where  overcrowded  neighborhoods 
economic  deprivation,  social  disruption  and 
racial  discrimination  are  endemic,  we  also 
know  crime  flourishes  In  conditions  of  afflu- 
ence. 

The  Report  of  the  President's  Crime  Com- 
mission sheds  light  on  many  dark  corners  of 
the  law  enforcement  and  criminal  Justice 
system.  But  conspicuously  absent  from  Its 
report  (and  study)  Is  an  analysis  of  how  to 
eliminate  the  causes  of  crime.  In  the  place 
of  analysis,  the  Commission  merely  offers 
generalizations,  speculation  and  observations 
on  how  society  must  be  improved  before  we 
cam  reduo*  crime  and  delinquency. 

R*publkMuis  agree  that  society  must  be 
improved  and  that  we  must  eliminate  pov- 
erty and  slums,  end  discrimination,  and  pro- 
vide job  training.  Jobs  and  decent  housing 
for  less  fortunate  Americans.*  But  too  many 
factors  indicate  that  Improved  economic  and 
social  conditions  alone  will  not  reduce  crime. 
The  same  unfortunate  conditions  also  exist 
lor  millions  of  Americans  who  do  not  commit 
crimes.  More  specific  Information  Is  needed 
to  guide  analysis  and  policy  making. 

Immediate  study  must  also  be  made  of 
the  Impact  of  court  decisions  and  Judicial 
attitudes  as  a  causative  factor  In  crime. 
As  the  former  Chief  Judge  of  the  United 
States  District  Coiu-t  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  member  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Crime  In  the  District  of 
ColtunbIa  notes  In  that  Commission's  report: 

"My  studies,  observations  and  experience 
have  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  tenor 
of  some  (court)  decisions  .  .  .  are  among  the 
indirect  causative  factors  In  the  conunlsslon 
of  crime.  I  do  not  place  these  decisions  as  a 
top  factor  In  causation  by  any  means,  but  I 
think  that  it  Is  one  that  cannot  be  ignored, 
and  should  be  considered  and  acted  upon. 

"These  court  decisions  .  .  have  created.  In 
my  opinion,  a  climate  hospitable  to  the 
belief  that  punishment  of  the  guilty  Is  far 
from  certain  and  may  be  avoided  by  tech- 
nicalities and  loopholes  In  the  law.  I  believe 
tbat  when  certainty  of  punishment  Is  lack- 
ing by  reason  of  technicalities  .  .  .  the  com- 
mission of  crime  Is  encouraged." 

We  recommend  that  the  Federal  govern- 
ment establish  an  accelerated  research  pro- 
gram into  the  causes  of  crime  and  elimina- 
tion of  the  causes  of  crime.  The  Johnson- 
Humphrey  Administration  has  failed  to 
develop  programs  of  research  for  eliminat- 
ing the  causes  of  crime.  In  January  1967 
(prior  to  release  of  the  President's  Crln>e 
Commission  Report ) .  the  Republican  Con- 
gressional Leadership  called  for  creation  of 
a  Federal  Research  Institute  patterned  after 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  The  Presi- 
dent's   Crime    Commission    called    for    such 


'See  recommendations  of  the  Republican 
Coordinating  Committee  published  In:  The 
Alleviation  of  Poverty  (June  1966).  Housing 
atid  Urban  Development  (June  1966).  The 
Human  investment  (March  1966).  Job  Train- 
ing <md  Employment  Opportunities  for  All 
AmerKans  (April  1967),  Full  and  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunities  (December  1967). 
Equality  in  America:  A  Promise  Unfulfilled 
(September  1965) .  and  Improving  Social  Wel- 
fare (December  19S7). 


research.  Nothing  has  happened.  We  believe 
this  research  must  be  given  top  priority. 

CONCLUSION 

Republlcaria  beUeye  that  the  facts  demon- 
strate and  the  statistics  document  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Democratic  Administration  to 
control  or  reduce  crime  In  America.  The  Re- 
publican Party  believes  that  this  trend  will 
not  be  reversed  without  new  direction,  new 
measures  and  moat  Importantly,  new  leader- 
ship. 


DR.  DANIEL  L.  MARSH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Mc- 
CoRMACKl  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  people  of  this  Nation  seek  answers 
to  violence  in  the  streets  and  on  college 
campuses,  as  millions  grope  for  a  new 
understanding  of  what  it  means  to  be  an 
American,  the  philosophy  of  an  "old- 
fashioned"  New  England  educator  finds 
new  application. 

Daniel  L.  Marsh,  who  served  Boston 
University  as  president  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century  and  for  17  years  thereafter  as 
chancellor,  took  as  the  guiding  force  of 
his  life  the  conviction  that  education  and 
moral  purpose  are  inseparable.  A  Penn- 
sylvania farm  Joy.  teacher,  and  minis- 
ter, in  the  prime  of  his  life  he  managed 
to  create — almost  singlehandedly — the 
fifth  largest  private  university  in  the 
country,  establishing  the  paradox  that  a 
man  of  vision  can  also  be  a  pragmatlst. 

In  Pittsburgh,  as  a  leader  of  the 
Meth  dist  Episcopal  Church  Union,  he 
built  or  aided  in  the  construction  of 
60  churches  before  departing  for 
Boston  to  take  over  the  university  in 
1926.  There,  confronted  by  makeshift 
classrooms  in  brownstones  scattered 
throughout  the  city,  he  drew  up  a  blue- 
print that  would  unify  the  university  on 
a  single  campus  and— despite  depression, 
war.  and  recessions — saw  it  take  form. 
Hundreds  of  acres  of  land  were  pur- 
chased during  his  tenure.  Seven  of  the 
present  buildings  were  completed  before 
his  retirement  in  1951.  Enrollment 
tripled,  the  faculty  quadrupled,  the  an- 
nual budget  grew  tenfold,  and  the  major 
departments  increased  from  nine  to  16. 

At  the  close  of  "the  Marsh  era"  states- 
men and  educators  everywhere  paid 
homage.  Yet.  for  the  most  part,  they 
passed  over  the  sheer  enormity  of  that 
physical  achievement.  In  almost  every 
instance  they  cited,  as  Alben  Barkley 
cited,  for  example,  the  splendor  of  his 
accomplishment  in  "building  up  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral  resources  of  the 
country." 

This,  of  course,  was  the  key  to  the 
man  for  whom  bigness,  in  itself,  meant 
nothing.  As  he  had  earlier  used  his  in- 
fluence to  liberalize  Methodist  views,  at 
the  university  he  brought  students  of 
many  nations  and  religions  together  so 
that  the  "march  from  littleness  to  big- 
ness"  would  also  be  a  march  away  from 
regional  and  denominational  narrow- 
ness. His  job.  as  he  saw  it.  was  spiritual 
as  well  as  practical — the  difiBcult  task  of 
creating  a  "university  consciousness." 

On  May  28.  1968.  at  the  age  of  88.  Dr. 
Marsh  died  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  Stu- 
dents of  his  day  will  remember  him  as  a 


big,  buoyant  man  with  friendly  smile  and 
a  flower  on  his  lapel,  a  collector  of  walk- 
ing canes.  At  a  time  when  he  was  the 
leader  of  the  American  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Universities — numbering 
600 — a  trustee  and  director  of  several 
large  religious,  philanthropic,  and  busi- 
ness institutions,  and  a  member  of  many 
learned  societies,  he  remained  the  easiest 
man  at  Boston  University  to  find  and 
talk  to.  The  "friendly  president" — his 
favorite  title — believed  deeply  In  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Individual.  He  was  more 
"Yankee"  than  native  New  Englanders  in 
driving  a  bargain,  it  was  said,  but  always 
to  a  purpose  beyond  the  Inunediate  goal. 
Today,  with  the  Gothic  towers  of  a 
chapel  at  its  center,  the  high-rise  cam- 
pus of  Boston  University  stands  on  the 
banks  of  the  Charles  River  as  his  monu- 
ment. On  learning  of  his  death,  the  cur- 
rent president  of  the  imiversity.  Dr.  Ar- 
land  F.  Christ- Janer,  said: 

Institutions  live  in  the  shadows  of  those 
who  have  gone  before,  who  by  the  dedication 
of  their  lives  have  moved  them  forward  in 
their  development.  The  shadow  of  Daniel 
L.  Marsh  at  Boston  University  Is  long  and 
deep. 

But  in  another  sense  his  legacy  is  still 
undiscovered. 

If  the  young  of  today  could  tune  in  the 
past,  would  they  hear  a  chord  of 
response?  He  once  wrote: 

Tlie  university  exists  for  the  students,  not 
the  students  for  the  university. 

But  he  would  also  remind  them  that — 
When  a  people  undertake  to  do  their  own 
dlct.itorshlp.  they  assume  the  responsibilities 
as  well  as  the  privileges  of  the  function. 

He  was  in  complete  agreement  with 
the  ideals  of  a  generation  calling  for 
greater  democracy  in  sharing  the  privi- 
leges of  the  few  and  applied  the  principle 
to  his  overriding  concern.  He  said: 

The  Joy  of  living  is  vitally  related  to  the 
Joy  of  knowing.  We  must  not  play  favorites, 
excluding  In  a  high  and  lordly  manner  cer- 
tain groups  and  Individuals  from  the  oppor- 
tunities of  higher  education. 

All  his  life  Dr.  Marsh  was  an  out- 
spoken advocate  of  academic  freedom: 

All  advancement  in  knowledge,  all  prog- 
ress in  scientific  research,  all  pursuit  of  truth 
depends  upon  academic  freedom — 

He  said  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
but  always  with  a  characteristic  reser- 
v^ation — 

It  is  the  ethical  implication  of  religion  that 
gives  to  academic  freedom  its  sense  of 
responsibility. 

Toward  the  end  of  his  career  as  presi- 
dent, as  Americans  once  before  groped 
for  direction  following  World  War  II,  Dr. 
Marsh  composed  10  commandments — 
mock-serious  in  form  but  wholly  earnest 
in  content — for  all  true  believers  in  the 
American  system  of  government. 

"You  shall  adhere  to  the  republican 
foi-m  of  government,  you  shall  keep  the 
system  of  checks  and  balances  inviola- 
ble," he  warned,  and  "remember  that  a 
republic  is  a  government  by  law  and  not 
by  men."  Above  all,  he  recognized  that 
lawlessness  is  a  menace  to  the  Republic 
itself  and  not  alone  to  the  chance  victim 
of  a  crime.  He  urged,  "Banish  the  poli- 
tician who  seeks  to  ride  into  office  on 
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waves  of  hate  and  suspicion.  Guard 
against  any  organized  faction  putting 
its  will  in  place  of  the  will  of  the  nation." 
As  a  businessman  he  saw  the  necessity 
of  sound  economics  in  government  and 
cooperation  with  all  nations,  and,  as  an 
educator,  he  knew  instinctively  that  the 
breath  of  life  for  a  republican  form  of 
government  lies  in  the  spirit  and  prac- 
tice of  discussion.  But  he  stressed  the 
need  to  maintain  the  spiritual  founda- 
tions of  the  Republic,  "for  if  ever  there 
was  a  day  when  we  need  honesty  in  gov- 
ernment it  is  now."  Finally,  promote 
education,  he  commanded,  for  only  by 
education  can  a  people  maintain  the 
ability  for  self-government. 

James  Russell  Lowell,  who  asked.  "How 
long  will  the  American  republic  endure?" 
must  have  had  such  a  man  as  Daniel 
Marsh  in  mind  when  he  replied,  "As  long 
as  the  ideas  of  the  men  who  founded  it 
continue  dominant," 

Some  years  ago  there  developed  be- 
tween Dr.  Marsh  and  myself  a  very  close 
friendship — one  that  I  valued  during  his 
life — one  with  his  passing,  I  shall  always 
treasure. 

Mrs.  McCormack  and  I  extend  to  Mrs. 
Marsh  and  her  loved  ones  our  profound 
sympathy  in  her  bereavement. 

The  statement  by  President  Christ- 
Janer  follows : 


Statement  by  President  Arland  P.  Christ- 

Jaker  Upon  the  Death  or  Chancellor  of 

BosTOK  UNivERsrrr.  Daniel  L.  Marsh 

Dr.   Daniel  L.  Marsh,  fourth  president  of 

Boston   University   and   Its  chancellor  since 

1951.  died  Monday  In  St.  Petersburg.  Fla.  He 

was  88  years  old. 

Someone  once  called  him  "the  friendly 
president  of  a  friendly  university."  and  he 
often  said  It  was  hte  favorite  title. 

Dr.  Marsh  was  a  native  of  West  Newton, 
Pa.,  and  was  graduated  from  Northwestern 
University  with  a  baccalaureate  degree  in 
1906  and  with  a  matter's  degree  In  1907.  Both 
degrees  were  given  with  highest  honors. 

In  1908.  he  was  graduated  from  the  BU 
School  of  Theology  with  a  degree  in  Sacred 
Theology.  He  also  studied  at  Garret  Biblical 
Institute,  the  Universities  of  Chicago.  Pitts- 
burgh and  Geneva  and  at  Oxford  in  England, 
A  Methodist  minister,  he  served  In  various 
pastorates  until  1913,  when  he  was  elected 
General  Superintendent  of  the  Methodist 
Church  Union  of  Pittsburgh,  a  post  he  held 
until  being  elected  president  of  Boston  Uni- 
versity. 

He  served  at  BU  from  Feb.  1.  1926  to  March 
1.  1951  when  he  retired  and  was  named 
chancellor  for  life.  Dr.  Harold  C.  Case  suc- 
ceeded him. 

Dr.  Marsh  was  otie  of  the  last  living  links 
with  the  University's  founding  fathers.  At 
his  Inauguration  in  1926,  he  was  visited  by 
three  men  who  preceded  him  in  the  presi- 
dents chair:  Wlllltm  Fairfield  Warren;  Wil- 
liam Edward  Huntington;  and  Lemuel  Her- 
bert Mullen,  In  August,  1967,  Dr.  Marsh 
toured  the  campus  with  BU's  current  presi- 
dent. Dr.  Arland  F.  Christ-Janer,  and  his 
predecessor.  Dr  Case.  The  same  month  Dr. 
Marsh  attended  Dr.  Chrlst-Janer's  inaugura- 
tion as  sixth  president  of  Boston  University. 
During  Dr.  Marsh's  quarter  century  at  the 
helm,  Boston  University's  faculty  was  quad- 
rupled, its  student  enrollment  more  than 
doubled,  and  its  annual  budget  grew  10  times 
in  size. 

He  was  a  prime  mover  in  developing  Boston 
University's  Charles  River  campus.  In  the 
early  days  of  his  administration,  the  Uni- 
versity's buildings  were  located  in  various 
neighborhoods  In  Boston  and  it  was  Dr. 
>larsh  who  conceived  and  promoted  the  idea 
of  one  campus  with  a  uniform  architecture. 


When  Dr.  Marsh  came  to  Boston  Univer- 
sity. It  had  nine  major  departments,  includ- 
ing four  undergraduate  colleges  and  five 
graduate,  professional  schools.  When  he  left. 
It  had  16  major  departments — eight  under- 
graduate colleges  and  eight  graduate. 

A  church  building,  which  he  envisioned 
as  the  center  of  the  Charles  River  campus, 
was  named  the  Marsh  Chapel  in  his  honor, 
by  the  University's  trustees  to  honor  his 
"spirited  leadership  and  his  magnificent  de- 
votion to  religion  and  learning."  It  remains 
today  the  spiritual  center  of  student  life. 

A  dynamic  public  speaker.  Dr.  Marsh 
UUked  to  hundreds  of  groups  on  a  wide 
variety  of  subjects  and  was  widely  quoted. 

Speaking  on  religion,  he  once  said:  "What 
the  world  needs  ...  is  more  catholicity  and 
more  protestantism  both  in  Protestantism 
and  Roman  Catholicism.  The  primary  mean- 
ing of  catholicity  is  not  only  universality  but 
also  liberality  of  sentiment. 

•The  primary  .  .  .  meaning  of  protestant- 
ism is  to  be  u"  witness,  to  testify,  to  atfirm 
one's   faith,  or  loyalty." 

Of  education,  he  once  said:  "Education  is 
the  leading  out  of  the  individual  into  a  full 
orbit,  efficient  and  rightly  integrated  per- 
sonality—a personality  endowed  with  the 
spirit  of  understanding,  enabled  to  express 
himself  fluently  in  the  mother  tongue. 
equipped  to  making  a  living  while  he  lives 
the  more  abundant  life,  serviceable  to  society, 
comfortably  at  home  with  himself  and  his 
fellows  .  .  ." 

He  once  said  of  academic  freedom:  We  be- 
lieve and  will  defend  academic  Ireedom  even 
.as  we  believe  in  and  will  defend  thp  freedom 
of  religion.  But.  it  is  my  conviction  that  the 
two  are  inextricably  interwoven.  All  advance- 
ment in  knowledge,  all  progress  in  scientific 
research  all  pursuit  of  truth  depends  on 
academic  freedom.  But  it  is  the  ethical  impU- 
cation  of  religion  that  gives  to  academic 
freedom  the  sense  of  responsibility.  There- 
fore, true  religion  will  never  restrict  academic 
freedom  and  true  academic  freedom  will 
never  belittle,  or  besmirch  the  values  of  re- 

l'g'°""  ,    ...- 

Dr.  Marsh  was  a  man  of  many  hobbies, 
chief  of  "which  was  working  the  soil  at  his 
.summer  home  "Feith  Druim-in-Marshfield." 
where  he  grew  fruit  trees,  vegetables  and 
flowers.  Almost  every  day  during  the  school 
year,  the  lapel  of  his  suit  held  a  flower  he 
himself  had  raised. 

He  also  had  a  collection  of  ctuies  number- 
ing 200.  , 
He  was  active  in  religious  and  educational 
affiliations  and  also  with  business  and  civic 
groups.  He  was  a  director  of  the  John  Han- 
cock Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  and  was.  for 
20  years,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Presbyterian  Ministers'  Fund  for  Life 
Insurance. 

He  was  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Massachusetts  State  Library;  senior 
member  of  the  New  England  Board  of  Higher 
Education;  Protestant  Member  of  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  Directors  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews. 

Dr.  Marsh  was  also  former  president  and 
director  of  the  Association  of  American  Col- 
leges; a  delegate  on  10  occasions  to  the  an- 
nual '  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Church  and  for  32  years  was  a  member  of  its 
Board  of  Education.  In  1951.  he  was  a  Re- 
pubUcan  presidential  elector.  He  was  a  32nd 
Degree  Mason. 

He  was  also  a  director  of  the  American 
Automobile  Association  and  was  a  trustee  of 
the  AAA  foundation  for  traffic  safety.  An 
active  Rotarian,  he  was  a  former  local  club 
president  and  district  governor. 

When  his  retirement  was  announced  in 
1951.  Dr.  Marsh  received  hundreds  of  ac- 
colades from  persons  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Vice  President  Alben  Barkley  congratu- 
lated Dr.  Marsh  on  his  work  at  Boston  Uni- 
versity, adding,  "I  am  sure  that  all  those 
with  whom  he  has  been  associated  will  re- 
gret his  departure  .  .  .  but  will  count  them- 


selves as  fortunate  In  having  had  the  bene- 
fits of  his  guidance  .  .  ." 

The  late  Paul  A.  Dever.  then  Massachusetts 
governor,  called  him  a  scholar  and  a  gentle- 
man 'Who  knows  few  equals  and  no  supe- 
riors." Boston's  mayor  John  B.  Hynes  called 
him  "an  influence  lor  tremendous  good  In 
the  community." 

Then  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  said  Dr. 
Marsh  was  "a  distinguished  and  devoted 
friend  "  of  the  University  and  Sen.  l«verett 
Saltonstall  cited  Dr.  Marsh  for  his  work  at 
the  University  and  said  "I  have  known  Dr. 
Marsh  also  as  a  splended  public  citizen  who 
has  welcomed  unselfishly  every  possible  op- 
portunity to  serve  his  fellow  men  without 
thought  of  gain  or  personal  advantage." 

For  several  years  now.  Dr.  Marsh  and  his 
Vkife  mainUiined  a  winter  home  In  St.  Peters- 
burg. Fla.,  where  he  was  a  member  of  the 
International  Club  and  the  Friday  Evening 
Club. 

During  the  summer  months  he  lived  in 
Brookllne.  Mass. 

The  numerous  honors  Ijestowed  c)n  Dr. 
Marsh  included  honorary  degrees  from  24 
different  colleges:  the  National  Book  Week 
Award  in  1940  for  his  volume.  American 
Canon;  the  Massachusetts  Girls'  State  Gold 
Medal  Americanism  Award  for  the  greatest 
contribution  to  patriotism. 

He  was  a  prolific  writer  and  was  author  of 
numerous  pamphlets  and  tracts.  In  addition 
to  the  American  Canon,  he  wrote  the  Cliarm 
of  the  Chapel:  and  the  Youth  of  Amertra, 
both  of  which  were  well-received. 

His  volume  Faith  of  the  People's  Poet  is 
con.sidered  one  of  the  most  definitive  studies 
of  the  life  of  John  Whitcomb  Riley. 

He  recently  completed  another  book  The 
Hoots  of  True  Americanism  which  was  pub- 
lished May  10  with  an  initial  printing  of  10,- 
000  volumes  already  sold  out. 


LEE  MORSE 


Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  here  in 
the  House  has  just  lost  a  very  fine  and 
bright  young  man  from  its  staff, 

Mr.  Lee  Morse,  a  counsel  for  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  has  re- 
signed his  position  after  more  than  4 
years  of  service  and  loyal  dedication. 

As  Lee,  a  native  Georgian,  goes  into 
the  private  practice  of  law,  opening  of- 
fices, both  in  Atlanta  and  Washington, 
his  fellow  Georgians  can  be  proud  of 
the  contributions  which  he  has  made  to 
the  legislative  process  in  our  Nations 
Capitol. 

During  my  first  term  in  Congress,  Lee 
has  been  extremely  helpful.  His  counsel 
and  advice  have  been  of  inestimable 
value  to  me.  imrticularly  in  the  areas  of 
investment  companies,  financial  institu- 
tions, and  credit  data  problems. 

Prior  to  his  years  of  service  on  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee.  Lee 
was  nith  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  and  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency in  Washington. 

As  the  Representative  of  the  Eighth 
Congressional  District  of  Georgia,  the 
home  of  Lee's  mother,  who  is  the  for- 
mer Pauline  Goldenberg,  of  Fitzgerald, 
I  am  pleased  and  proud  to  join  with  oth- 
er members  of  our  Georgia  delegation  in 
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wishing  Mr.  Lee  Morse  every  success  in 

his  practice  of  law. 

I  include  at  thla  point,  an  article  which 
was  written  In  the  Atlanta  Journal  of 
June  6,  1968.  about  Mr.  Morse's  service 
In  Washington. 

Mo«ss  Qurrs  Post  WrrH  Horss  Pancl 

WAaHiNOTOS— Georgian  Lee  Morse,  chief 
counsel  for  the  Houae  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  said  Thursday  that  he  Is  resign- 
ing to  open  law  offices  in  Washington  and 
Atlanta. 

Mr.  Morse.  37.  has  served  as  counsel  for 
the  committee  for  the  past  four  years.  He 
has  also  worked  with  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  and  the  comptroller  of 
currency. 

There  Is  speculation  that  the  move  by  Mr. 
Morse  will  make  him  available  for  work  in 
the  1968  Democratic  party  campaign. 

•"I  expect  to  be  active  In  the  campaign." 
he  said  but  added  that  he  had  no  statement 
on  presidential  politics  for  the  present. 

A  native  Georgian.  Mr  Morse  was  bom  In 
Grlffln  and  grew  up  In  Manchester.  He  re- 
ceived a  master's  degree  In  business  and  a 
law  degree  from  Emory  University  In  At- 
lanta. 

Mr  Morse  s.ild  that  his  practice  would  be 
In  the  field  of  business,  corporation,  and 
bitnking  -Haw.  'I  plan  to  open  an  office  In 
Atlanta  as  well  as  Washington."  he  said 

Tenth  District  US.  Rep.  Robert  O. 
Stephens  Jr..  D-Oa..  of  Athens,  a  member 
of  the  Housing.  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, praised  the  young  Georgian's  work 
on  the  committee. 

"He  has  done  a  good  Job  during  his  years 
with  the  banking  committee  and  we  wUl 
miss  his  services,"  Rep.  Stephens  said. 

Mr.  Morse  held  one  of  the  highest  sUff 
positions  on  Capitol  Hill  occupied  by  a 
Georgian  He  said  his  resignation  would  be 
effective  this  week. 

He  Is  a  member  of  the  Georgia  Bar  As- 
sociation, the  federal  bar.  the  American  Bar, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  Bar  Mr.  Morse 
Is  also  president  of  the  Automobile  Club 
of  America,  Inc.,  at  Savannah. 


CRIME  IN  THE  STREETS 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  th.s  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  crime  in 
the  streets  of  every  major  city  in  our 
country,  stretching  from  the  college 
campuses  to  the  ghettoes  has  been  the 
subject  of  "discussion  "  since  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  representing  the  Eighth 
Congressional  District  in  the  90th  Con- 
gress. 

And.  yet  the  fact  of  crime  has  not 
lessened.  It  has  instead  worsened.  It  has 
finally  reached  the  point  where  a  man 
seeking  the  highest  and  most  responsi- 
ble position  In  our  United  States,  the 
Presidency,  has  been  brutally  shot  down. 
It  has  reached  the  point  where  the  re- 
maining candidates  for  the  Presidency 
must  be  guarded  day  and  rught.  It  has 
reached  the  point  where,  if  a  man  dis- 
agrees with  the  ideas  of  another  man, 
he  takes  a  gun  and  shoots  him  down,  or 
he  takes  a  torch  and  bums  his  property 
to  the  ground. 

People  are  asking  the  Question.  'Why 
doesn't  somebody  do  something?"  And. 
some  people  are  looking  to  the  Federal 
Government  to  police  our  country;  to  do 
something  about  the  crime  in  our  streets. 


If  the  Federal  Government  responds 
to  this  demand  by  groups  of  U.S.  citi- 
zens, then  we  will  have  lost  our  last  out- 
post against  Federal  control.  We  will 
have  Federal  takeover  In  one  more  area 
that  Is  best  left  to  the  local  people. 

Instead,  we  are  going  to  have  to  look 
to  our  State  and  our  local  law-enforce- 
ment officials  to  do  something. 

And,  of  course,  before  they  "do  any- 
thing" their  hands  are  going  to  have  to 
be  untied. 

A  step  was  made  In  this  direction  when 
the  safe  streets  and  crime  control  leg- 
islation was  finally  passed  into  law  In 
May. 

This  legislation  was  a  step  toward  re- 
turning to  our  local  law-enforcement 
officers,  the  necessary  powers  to  safe- 
guard the  lives  and  property  of  law- 
abiding  citizens. 

I  »111  never  believe  that  we  have 
reached  the  point  of  no  return,  but  I 
win  admit  that  it  is  a  long  way  back  to 
the  basic  principles  upon  which  our 
country  was  built:  respect  for  law  and 
order  and  respect  for  another  man's 
property. 

It  Is  not  up  to  the  Federal  Government 
to  police  our  country.  The  luiture  of  our 
political  institutions  and  the  nature  of 
criminal  conduct  are  such  that  the  pri- 
ma r>'  res[x>nsiblllty  for  maintaining  law 
and  order  must  lie  with  local  police,  local 
courts,  and  other  local  public  officials. 

The  Presidents  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  Administration  of 
Justice,  in  its  report,  entitled  'The  Chal- 
lenge of  Crime  in  a  Free  Society."  stated 
that  87  percent  of  the  reported  crimes  in 
1965  consisted  of  acts  of  theft.  Clearly 
the  prevention  of  theft — of  breaking  Into 
stores,  stealing  purses,  robbing  banks, 
and  so  on — can  only  be  by  local  police, 
and  laws  dealing  with  this  problem  in  a 
particular  locality  can  best  be  drafted — 
indeed,  can  only  be  drafted — by  local 
legislators  intimately  familiar  with  the 
problems. 

It  Just  does  not  make  sense  to  me  that 
anyone  who  really  stopped  to  think  about 
It  could  suggest  that  the  presence  of 
crime  and  lawlessness  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Federal  Government.  Who 
can  best  protect  our  homes  from  t>elng 
burglarized  except  the  local  police?  Who 
can  best  protect  us  from  being  knocked 
over  the  head  on  the  street  by  a  hood- 
lum but  our  local  police? 

The  control  of  crime  is  the  business 
of  every  American.  We  must  all  do  our 
part  In  our  own  neighborhoods  and  com- 
munities: we  must  all  support  our  local 
police  forces. 

And.  as  the  Representative  of  our 
Eighth  Congressional  District.  I  intend 
to  persist  in  my  fight  to  give  our  local 
law-enforcement  officials  more  power  to 
continue  fighting  to  keep  the  Federal 
Government  from  assuming  the  respon- 
sibility of  policing  our  streets. 


THE  UNTRUTH  OF  THE  OBVIOUS 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  !K>int  in  the  Record  and  include 
pertinent  material. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  June  is- 
sue of  the  Freeman  magazine  contains 
an  excellent  article  by  Mr.  Yale  Brozen, 
a  professor  of  business  economics.  Grad- 
uate School  of  Business.  University  of 
Chicago,  entitled  "The  Untruth  of  the 
Obvious." 

The  article  sets  forth  a  new  theory, 
"Most  obviously  true  economic  policy 
propositions  are  false."  It  also  sets  fortli 
some  sound  statistical  findings  to  es- 
tablish a  case  that  minimum  wage  laws 
have  produced  a  number  of  results  which 
were  not  anticipated  by  those  who  have 
constantly  advocated  their  extension  and 
expansion.  Under  unanimous  consent  I 
Insert  the  article  at  this  point  in  tho 
Record: 

The  UNTBtrrH  of  the  Obvious 
(By  Yale  Brozen) 

This  is  the  age  of  science  as  well  as  of 
riots — an  age  when  we  search  for  and  dis- 
cover the  laws  that  explain  and  enable  us 
to  understand  many  phenomena.  Professor 
C.  Northoote  Parkinson,  for  example, 
through  many  years  of  painstaking  research. 
discovered  the  law  that  "expenses  rise  to 
meet  Income." 

Parkinson  has  become  famous  for  his 
law.  Since  I.  too,  would  like  to  become  tcim- 
ous.  I  am  going  to  propound  Brozen's  law : 
Moat  obviously  true  economic  policy  pro- 
poiitiona  are  false! 

Let  me  Illustrate  with  some  obviously  true 
policy  propositions  which  are  false. 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  was 
amended  to  raise  minimum  wage  rates  from 
$1  25  an  hour  to  $140  on  February  1,  1967. 
and  to  CI. 60  one  year  later.  It  was  obvious 
that  a  wage  rate  of  (1.26  an  hour  would 
provide  only  $2,600  per  year  for  a  full-time 
worker.  It  was  even  more  obvious  that  this 
was  (and  is)  less  than  $3,000  a  year,  the  of- 
ficial line  which  an  annual  Income  must 
cross  if  the  recipient  Is  not  to  be  poverty 
stricken.  Therefore,  it  was  obvious  that  tne 
minimum  wage  rate  had  to  be  raised  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  people  in  poverty  be- 
cause of  low  wages.  It  seemed  equally 
obvious,  then,  that  there  ought  to  be  a 
law  raising  the  minimum  wage  above  the 
poverty  line. 

Now  that  the  minimum  wage  has  reached 
$1.60.  the  Income  of  a  full-time  worker  em- 
ployed at  the  minimum  Is  $3,328.  This,  ob- 
viously. Is  enough  to  cross  the  poverty  line 
(with  due  allowance  for  inflation)  and  elim- 
inate all  poverty  resulting  from  low  wage 
rates  ( in  covered  occupations) . 

The  question  that  arises,  however.  Is 
whether  the  number  of  people  In  poverty 
has  been  decreased  by  eliminating  all  pov- 
erty resulting  from  wages  rates  below  $1.60 
an  hour.  Obviously.  If  no  wage  Is  paid  of  less 
than  $1.60  no  one  at  work  (in  covered  occu- 
pations) wtU  t>e  In  poverty  because  of  a  low 
wage. 

THE      UNKNOWN     ErFECTS    Or     MINIMUM     WAGE 
RATES 

Despite  all  this  obviousness,  the  Increase 
in  the  statutory  minimum  wage  rate  has  in- 
creased— not  decreased — the  amount  of  pov- 
erty in  America.  Although  the  various  up- 
ward moves  In  the  statutory  minimum  have 
increased  the  Incomes  of  some  people.'  they 
have  decreased  the  Incomes  of  a  great  many 
others  by  causing  them  to  lose  their  jobs. 
When  the  minimum  was  Increased  in  195C. 
for  example,  unemployment  among  teen- 
agers and  women  over  45  rose  despite  the  fact 
that  total  imemployment  was  falling.  Usu- 
ally, when  total  unemployment  falls,  un- 
emplo-ment  In  these  two  groups  falls  twice 
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'  Temporarily  The  evidence  indicates  that 
the  wage  rales  of  those  whose  wage  is  in- 
creased by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  .■\ct 
would  have  reached  the  levels  dictated  by 
law  within  a  few  years  without  the  law. 


as  rapidly.  However,  this  usual  relationship 
was  reversed  by  the  rise  In  minimum  wage 
from  75<'  to  $1.00  an  hour  In  1956. 

The  fact  that  Increases  In  the  statutory 
niinlmum  wage  cause  some  people  to  lose 
ihelr  Jobs  Is  hardly  debatable.  The  evidence 
is  more  than  ample'  Even  the  Industries 
given  special  treatment  who  are  allowed  to 
pay  less  than  the  full  minimum  have  laid 
off  people  because  of  a  rise  In  their  wage 
costs. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  (January  22. 
1968)  reported  that  the  Goodwill  Industries 
sheltered  workshops,  which  are  allowed  to 
pay  as  little  as  50  i>er  cent  of  the  statutory 
minimum,  were  laying  off  handicapped  work- 
ers at  the  end  of  January  because  the  agen- 
cy could  not  afford  the  even  larger  subsidy 
required  than  they  were  already  paying  to 
keep  these  people  at  work  with  the  rise  in  the 
statutory  minimum  to  $1.60  on  February  1 
and,  as  a  consequence,  a  rise  in  the  mini- 
mum for  handicapped  workers  In  sheltered 
workshops  to  80>'. 

A  New  York  Times  story  on  February  13. 
1967  from  Greenville.  Mississippi,  said  that 
spot  checks  by  civil  rights  workers  indicated 
that  100,000  people  were  deprived  of  all  farm 
income  because  agricultural  workers  were 
covered  by  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  for 
the  first  time  and  they  had  to  be  paid  $1.00 
an  hour.  As  a  result,  100,000  farm  jobs  were 
wiped  out. 

A  Wall  Street  Journal  story  on  September 
7.  1966,  reported  the  lay-off  of  1,800  women 
in  North  Carolina  crab  meat  packing  plants 
when  the  minimum  went  from  $1.15  to  $1.26. 
A  U.S.  News  and  World  Report  story,  in  the 
August  17,  1964  issue,  described  the  effects 
of  the  $1.25  minimum  on  the  operation  of 
a  shop  producing  mountain-made  novelties 
at  Palntsvllle,  Kentucky.  The  shop  was 
closed,  ending  the  jobs  of  200  part-time  em- 
ployees when  a  new  wage-hour  office  in  Pike- 
vllle  pressed  for  strict  compliance  with  the 
minimum  wage  law.  A  Wall  Street  Journal 
sampling  of  retailers,  reported  August  31. 
1961,  found  that  package  wrappers  were  be- 
ing dismissed,  work  weeks  were  being  short- 
ened, and  substandard  employees  were  being 
laid  off  because  retail  stores  were  to  be 
covered  by  tlie  minimum  wage  law  beginning 
September  3.  1961,  as  a  result  of  new  amend- 
ments to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

The  Southern  Pine  Industry  Committee 
presented  evidence  in  Senate  hearings  that 
imp>ositlon  of  the  $1.00  an  hour  minimum  In 
1956  was  a  major  Influence  in  the  closing  of 
numerous  sawmills  In  the  South.  Professor 
John  Peterson,  in  his  dissertation  done  in 
the  econoiiilcs  department  at  the  University 
of  Chicago,  demonstrated  that  employment 
adjusted  for  output  and  trend  fell  In  saw- 
mills, men's  cotton  garments,  and  other  in- 
dustries when  the  minimum  was  raised  to 
$0.75  m  1950.'  A  study  of  the  seamless  hosiery 
industry  found  a  13  per  cent  drop  in  em- 


ployment in  mills  whose  average  wage  was 
less  than  the  minimum  when  the  $0.25  an 
hour  minimum  was  imposed  in  1938  and 
subsequently  raised  to  $0,325  In  1939.  Tills 
did  not  Include  the  decrease  In  employment 
in   mills   which   went  out   of  business. 

IMPACT  ON  NEGRO  TEEN-AGERS 

The    incidence    of    unemployment    caused 
by  Increases  In  the  statutory  minimum  wage 
is  falling  most  heavily  on  one  group.  It  Is  a 
group    toward    which    a   great   deal   of   gov- 
ernmental  effort   is   being   directed   for   the 
purpose  of  Improving  their  lot — Negro  teen- 
agers.' Before  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
raised  the  minimum  wage  to  $1.00  In   1966, 
non-white  and  white  male  teen-age  unem- 
ployment both  were  approximately  the  same, 
oscillating    between   8    and    14    per    cent   of 
those  seeking  jobs,  depending  on  the  slate 
of  business.  In  1956,  when  the  $1.00  minimum 
went    into    effect,    nonwhite    male    teen-age 
unemployment  surged  to  levels  50  per  cent 
greater  than  white  male  teen-age  unemploy- 
ment. (See  Table.)  White  male  teen-age  un- 
employment has  stuck  at  high   levels  since 
1965.    approximating    or    exceeding    14    per 
cent  of  those  seeking  employment  in  most 
years.  That  is  a  ligure  in  excess  of  the  max- 
imum   unemployment    among    white    male 
teen-agers   in    any    year   before    1956.    Negro 
male  teen-age  unemployment,  however,  has 
gone  to  even  higher  levels  than  white  teen- 
age unemployment  since  1956,  exceeding  21 
per    cent   of    those   seeking   employment   in 
every  year  In  the  last  decade.  Since  the  full 
application  of  the  $1.25  minimum  in   1965, 
nonwhite  male  teen-age  unemployment  has 
soared   to  levels   100  per  cent   greater  than 
white  unemployment.  Since  the  rise  to  $1.40 
in  February,   1967.  nonwhite  male  teen-age 

RATIO   OF   NONWHITE    TO   WHITl   TtCNAGL   MALI   UNtM- 
PLOYMENT  (AGES  16  TO  19) 


HOW  TO  RAISE  WAGES 


Nonwhite 

White 

Year 

unemploy- 

unemploy- 

Ratio 

ment 

ment 

(percent) 

(percent) 

1948 

10.0 

9.8 

1.0 

1949  

16.5 

13.8 

1.2 

1950  

14.9 

13.0 

1.1 

1951 

9.1 

8.0 

1.1 

1952 

9.0 

8.9 

1.0 

1953 

8.2 

8.0 

1.0 

1954 

14.2 

13.5 

1.1 

1955 

13.7 

11.2 

1.2 

1956 

15.3 

10.4 

1.5 

1957.... 

18.4 

11.5 

1.6 

1958     

26.9 

15.7 

1.7 

1959 

25.2 

14.0 

1.8 

1960 

24. 1 

14.0 

1.7 

1961     

26.8 

15.7 

1.7 

1962 

21.8 

13.7 

1.6 

1963 

27.2 

15.9 

1.7 

1%4 

24.3 

14.7 

1.7 

1965     

23.2 

12.9 

1.8 

1966  

21.4 

10.5 

2.0 

1967       

24.0 

10.8 

2.2 

1968  (February)... 

26.6 

11.6 

2.3 
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unemployment  has  in  some  months  been 
160  per  cent  greater  than  white  unemploy- 
ment. This  has  occurred  despite  a  more  rapid 
decline  In  the  nonwhite  participation  rate 
than  in  the  white  rate — a  decline  which 
carried  the  nonwhite  rate  to  a  level  which 
has  been  below  the  white  rate  since   1961.' 
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white  male  teenagers  has  fallen  to  46  per 
cent  as  compared  to  a  54  per  cent  participa- 
tion rate  among  white  male  teen-agers.  Em- 
ployment and  Earnings  and  Monthly  Report 
on  the  Labor  Force.  March,  1968.  p.  42, 


Tlie  greatest  help  we  can  give  the  Negro 
today  is  to  repeal  the  statutory  minimum 
wage.  Instead,  we  are  raising  It.  By  doing 
this,  we  are  foreclosing  opportunity  for  Negro 
teen-agers.  Many  are  now  unable  to  obtain 
the  jobs  where  they  could  learn  the  skills 
which  would  enable  them  to  earn  far  more 
than  the  statutory  minimum. 

We  do  want  low  wages  niised.  But  passing 
a  l.iw  is  not  the  way  to  do  It,  although  It 
seems  st)  very  obvious  that  passing  a  law  will 
raise  the  minimum  wage  rate.  Unfortunately, 
what  it  does  Is  to  lower  the  wage  to  zero 
fur  a  great  many  people.  When  the  minimum 
w.%ge  went  up  on  February  1,  1967,  nonwhite 
teen-age  unemployment  Jumped  from  20.9 
per  cent  In  January  to  26.2  per  cent  In  Feb- 
ruary. The  increase  on  February  1  this  year 
jumped  nonwhite  teen-age  unemployment 
from  19.1  In  January  to  26.2  per  cent  In  Feb- 
ruary (all  figures  seasonally  adjusted). 

The  lowest  wage  rates  can  be  successfully 
raised  by  improving  our  technology,  by  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  capital — the  amount 
of  tools,  machines,  and  other  equipment — 
and  by  uUowing  people  entering  the  labor 
force  to  obtain  jobs  where  they  can  learn 
the  skills  which  will  bring  a  much  higher 
wage — an  opportunity  barred  to  many  by  the 
statutory  minimum  wage.  Tlie  minimum 
wage  cannot  be  raised  by  law  without  enor- 
mous deleterious  effects  ranging  from  un- 
employment for  many  to  riots  in  the  cities 
where  the  unemployment  Is  concentrated. 

SIDE    EFFECTS    OF   THE    LAW 

Before  passing  on  to  other  Illustrations  of 
obviously  true  propositions  concerning  eco- 
nomic policy  which  are  false,  let  me  mention 
a  few  other  side  effects  of  the  minimum  wage 
statute.  Ar.'ong  other  things.  It  has  resulted 
In  the  maintenance  of  segregated  work  forces 
In  plants  where  segregation  would  otherwise 
have  disappeared.  Since  an  arbitrary  Increase 
in  wage  rates  decreases  the  amount  of  em- 
ployment, employers  have  found  that  they 
could  fiU  the  reduced  number  of  jobs  in  any 
given  plant  with  the  available  white  workers. 
Without  this  forced  economizatlon  of  labor, 
they  find  It  necessary  to  hire  blacks  as  well 
as  whites  to  fill  the  larger  number  of  jobs. 

Another  effect  has  been  to  force  rural  and 
Southern  residents  to  emigrate  to  Northern 
and  Western  cities  since  the  minimum  wage 
has  had  Its  greatest  Impact  on  disadvantaged 
areas  not  close  to  major  Northern  and  West- 
ern metropolitan  markets.  The  result  of  this 
Is  greater  population  density  in  Northern 
city  slums,  c  greater  problem  of  assimilation, 
and  a  breakdown  of  order  in  the  overpacked 
slum  areas. 

A  third  effect  is  that  wage  rates  in  our  low- 
est wage  occupations  such  as  domestic  serv- 
ice have  been  depressed  by  the  minimum  wage 
laws.'^  The  people  who  have  lost  their  jobs  In 
covered  occupations  have  been  forced  to  look 
for  places  in  noncovered  work.  People  who 
would  have  left  this  work  for  better  jobs  In 
the  covered  occupations  have  found  no  jobs 
available  because  of  the  decline  resulting 
from  the  rise  In  the  minimum  wage.  As  a 
consequence,  the  supply  of  people  for  the 
noncovered  jobs  has  been  increased  by  the 
minimum  wage  and  has  depressed  wage  rates 
for  these  jobs. 

OTHER    POLICIES    PRODUCING    UNINTENDED 
EFFECTS 

There  are  a  large  number  of  other  in- 
stances In  which  the  government  has  inter- 
vened with  legislation  which  seemed  the  ob- 
vious method  for  accomplishing  some  desired 
goal.  However,  the  results,  as  In  the  case  of 
the  minimtun  wage,  have  been  opposite  those 
Intended  by  the  well-intentioned  supporters 
of  the  legislation.  Let  me  sununarize  these 
with   somewhat  less  detailed   analysis  than 


'  Y.  Brozen,  "Minimum  Wages  and  House- 
hold Workers,"  Journal  of  Law  and  Eco- 
nomics. October,  1962. 
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I  have  given  you  In  the  c*ae  of  the  minimum 
wage. 

A  Federal  effort  U  being  made  to  Improve 
deplorable  housing  conditions  for  migrant 
workers  In  the  United  States.  Instead  of  Im- 
proving their  lot.  It  Is  making  farm  hands 
worse  off  than  before. 

A  law  that  took  effect  July  1.  1907,  Is  de- 
signed to  enforce  Federal  migrant  labor 
housing  standards.  The  result  is  that  farm 
operators  are  speeding  up  their  mechaniza- 
tion of  crop  harvesting  rather  than  spend 
the  money  on  Improved  housing.  Such  con- 
cerns M  Heinz  and  Stokely-Van  Camp  are 
closing  their  workers"  camps.  As  a  conse- 
quence, migrant  workers'  Jobs  are  disappear- 
ing and  they  are  being  forced  out  of  rural 
slums  Into  worse  urban  slums.' 

The  tariff,  our  tax  on  Imports  from  other 
countries.  Is  supposed  to  protect  the  levels 
of  living  of  American  workers  from  the  com- 
petition of  low-paid  foreign  workers.  In- 
stead. It  has  monopolized  low-paying  Jobs 
for  Americans.  It  has  prevented  Americans 
from  obtaining  the  better-i>ald  Jobs  In  our 
export  Industries  which  would  have  been 
available  except  for  the  trade  barriers  we  have 
Imposed."  Jobs  In  protected  Industries  In  the 
United  States  pay  an  average  of  $2.00  to  $2.50 
an  hour,  while  Jobs  In  our  unprotected  ex- 
port industries  pay  «3.00  to  »5.00  an  hour. 

The  Seder.'\lly  sponsored  and  subsidized 
urban  renewal  program  was  supposed  to  ben- 
efit poverty-stricken  slum  dwellers.  Instead. 
It  has  reduced  the  supply  of  housing  avail- 
able to  the  poor.  It  has  forced  them  to  pay 
higher  rentals  than  they  paid  before  their 
homes  were  destroyed.'  Also,  the  urban  re- 
newal program  has  wiped  out  the  livelihoods 
of  hundreds  of  small  business  people  whose 
places  of  business  were  destroyed. 

TVA    AND    REA    PROGRAMS 

The  Tennessee  Valley  program  w.s  sup- 
posed to  benefit  a  group  of  people  living  In 
a  low-income  section  of  the  country.  What 
It  has  done  is  to  slow  the  migration  of  people 
out  of  low-productlvlty.  low-paying  Jobs  Into 
hlgh-producUvlty.  high-paying  Jobs.  It  has 
subsidized  people  to  stay  put  where  their  op- 
portunities are  poor.  The  net  result  Is  that 
per  capita  Income  In  the  Tennessee  Valley 
area  has  risen  less  than  it  would  have  if 
there  had  been  no  Federal  program  for  the 
Tennessee  Valley. 

The  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
was  supposed  to  help  poverty-stricken  rural 
residents.  The  subsidies  provided  for  farmers 
in  the  progn.m  have  had  the  opposite  result. 
Ttaeae  subsidies  have  depressed  rural  wage 
nUM  and  left  low-income  rural  dwellers 
worse  off  than  they  would  have  been  without 
these  subsidies.  Subsidized  electricity  and 
subsidized  power  equipment  under  the  REA 
program  are  used  to  reduce  farm  labor  re- 
quirements. The  result  Is  lower  wage  rates 
for  fann  workers  than  otherwise  would  have 
prevailed,  a  consequence  of  the  reduced  de- 
mand for  their  services. 

Transportation  regulation  such  as  that  car- 
ried on  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, in  the  ca;:e  of  railroads,  trucks,  barge 
lines,  and  oil  pipe  lines,  by  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  in  the  case  of  airlines,  by  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission  in  the  case  of 
ocean  carriers,  and  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission   in   the  cse  of   gas   pipe  lines. 


was  supposed  to  protect  the  consumer  of 
transportation  services  from  the  exaction  of 
high  prices  by  monopolies  ant*,  protect  small 
businessmen  from  dlscrlmlnatoiry  rates.  In- 
stead, prices  are  higher  and  transportation 
rates  are  more  discriminatory  than  they 
would  be  In  the  absence  of  governmental 
regulation.'"  Most  of  these  agencies  set  price 
fiooTS.  not  ceilings,  which  is  hardly  a  method 
of  encouraging  lower  transportation  rates. 

Usury  laws  are  supposed  to  protect  people 
from  extortionate  Interest  rates.  However,  the 
net  result  app>ears  to  be  that  It  simply  bars 
many  people  from  obtaining  legal  loans  be- 
cause legal  lenders  will  not  lend  where  risks 
are  so  high  that  the  legally  allowed  return  is 
not  compensatory.  The  illegal  lending  racket 
has  sprung  up  as  a  result  of  usury  laws.  It 
Is  surely  true  that  the  borrowers  from  Illegal 
lenders  pay  much  higher  Interest  rates  than 
they  would  if  there  were  no  usury  laws. 

When  we  became  concerned  about  safety 
on  the  highway  and  found  that  most  people 
did  not  willingly  buy  seat  belts,  padded  dash 
boards,  and  collapsible  steering  gear  which 
would  not  stab  the  driver  In  a  collision.  It 
seemed  obvious  that  Injuries  could  be  re- 
duced by  passing  a  law  forcing  manufac- 
turers to  Install  these  Items  as  standard 
equipment.  What  is  not  so  obvious,  and  Is  a 
relevant  piece  of  data  which  we  did  not 
bother  to  determine,  is  what  this  does  to  the 
average  replacement  rate  and  the  average 
life  of  automobiles.  Since  this  equipment 
makes  a  car  more  expensive,  auto  users 
find  it  economical  to  drive  their  cars  longer 
than  they  otherwise  would.  The  consequent 
higher  average  age  of  cars  may  result  in  more 
failures  of  parts,  more  limited  use  of  the 
latest  advances  in  making  automobiles  safe, 
and  more  dangerous  highway  travel  with 
greater  frequency  of  injury  and  death. 

DEVICES  TO  END  POVERTT 

When  we  became  concerned  about  poverty, 
we  attempted  to  meet  the  situation  by  such 
devices  as  various  poverty  programs,  provi- 
sion of  Job  training  facilities,  generous  relief 
programs,  more  state  grants  to  educational 
establishments  operated  by  the  state,  length- 
ened periods  of  compulsory  school  attend- 
ance, and  an  assortment  of  similar  devices. 
These  are  the  obvious  ways.  What  Is  unobvl- 
ous  Is  that  the  state  causes  much  of  the 
poverty  that  concerns  us,  partly  by  the  taxes 
It  Imposes  to  support  these  programs,  partly 
by  Its  various  Interventions  in  the  market. 

Minimum  wage  laws  create  poverty  by 
forcing  people  into  unemployment.  Agri- 
cultural price  support  programs  make  peo- 
ple poor  by  raising  the  price  of  food  and  by 
decreasing  Job  opp>ortunitles  through  the 
production  restrictions  imposed  to  maintain 
high  agricultural  prices.  Transportation  reg- 
ulation prevents  Industry  from  moving  to 
disadvantaged  regions  where  the  poor  live 
and  providing  Jobs  for  them.  It  Increases  the 
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cost  to  the  poor  of  migrating  to  regions 
where  better-paying  Jobs  can  be  found  and 
prevents  them  from  curing  their  own  pov- 
erty. Unlon-suppCMtlng  legislation  causes 
poverty  by  permitting  and  encouraging  union 
power  to  grow  to  the  point  where  It  can 
be  and  Is  used  to  restrict  the  entrance  of 
the  poor  Into  higher-paying  Jobs."  The  reg- 
ulation of  the  field  price  of  natural  gius 
by  the  FPC  Increases  Its  price  and  the  price 
paid  by  the  poor  for  cooking  and  healing- 
fuel."  thus  deepening  the  poverty  of  the 
poor  and  forcing  some  over  the  borderlliip 
into  poverty.  We  couU  do  more  for  the  poor 
by  the  repeal  of  all  this  legislation  than  wp 
can  possibly  do  by  the  special  enactment 
designed   to  help  the  poor. 

BSOZEN'S  LAW    NO.  2 

This  brings  me  to  Brozen's  second  law 
Whenever  we  have  an  impulse  to  pass  a  lau 
to  alleviate  some  problem,  the  more  appro- 
priate  action  is  to  repeal  a  law.  Again,  per- 
mit me  to  "prove""  my  law  by  example. 

We  are  currently  concerned  about  the 
riots  In  our  cities.  The  reaction  to  this 
problem  has  been  to  consider  additional 
legislation.  Several  profKJsed  acts  are  before 
Congress  at  this  moment  ranging  from  mak- 
ing it  a  crime  to  cross  state  lines  to  foment 
riots  to  the  Institution  of  new  government 
agencies  to  do  such  things  as  financing  and 
subsidizing  the  purchase  of  private  dwell- 
ings by  the  poor. 

Let  us  consider  one  fact:  the  majority  if 
those  arrested  during  riots  of  arson,  making 
Molotov  cocktails,  sniping,  looting,  and  the 
like  are  Negro  males  between  the  ages  of  16 
and  20.  I  would  suggest  that  part  of  the  rea- 
son we  find  such  people  Involved  in  these 
activities  is  that  many  of  them  are  unem- 
ployed. More  than  25  per  cent  of  Negro  malu 
teen-agers  who  would  like  to  have  Jobs  and 
have  been  serious  enough  about  this  to  en- 
gage in  some  Job-seeldng  activity  are  unem- 
ployed. Theodore  C.  Jackson,  the  Negro  man- 
ager of  the  Fifth  Avenue  branch  of  the 
Bowery  Savings  Bank  in  New  York,  has  ob- 
served that  "If  a  guy's  busy  enough  Involvint; 
himself  in  personal  betterment,  he  doesn't 
have  time  for  rioting."  Since  a  major  reason 
many  Negro  teen-agers  are  frustrated  in  their 
attempts  to  better  themselves  Is  the  mini- 
mum wage  law,  we  can  do  more  to  end  the 
rioting  problem  by  repealing  this  law  than 
by  enacting  additional  laws. 

I  should  add  that  a  major  element  in  the 
Newark  riot  was  the  fact  that  some  22.000 
Negroes  were  about  to  be  deprived  of  their 
homes  by  the  Urban  Renewal  Program.  Re- 
peal of  this  statute  would  contribute  more 
to  ending  the  riot  problem  than  the  enact- 
ment of  additional  statutes. 

Still  another  reason  that  Negroes  are  frus- 
trated in  their  attempts  to  better  themselves 
is  the  fact  that  unions  keep  Negroes  out  of 
many  Jobs  and  severely  restrict  their  entrance 
Into  apprenticeship  programs.  Repeal  of  the 
Wagner  Act  and  the  Norris-La  Ouardla  Act 
would  do  more  to  open  up  opportunities  for 
Negroes  than  the  Manpower  Development  Act 
has  managed  to  do  to  date  or  Is  likely  to  ac- 
complish In  the  future.  Employers  spend  5  20 
billion  a  year  training  people  for  Jobs  r.nd 
they  make  Jobs  available  for  the  people  they 
train.  The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
spends  $2  billion  a  year  training  people  for 
Jobs  and  many  of  the  Jobs  for  which  they 
train  people  do  not  exist.  The  ship's  steward 
training  program  is  a  prime  example  of  this. 
Experienced  shlp"s  stewards  are  finding  it 
difficult  to  obUin  Jobs  in  the  dwindling 
American  merchant  marine,  yet  the  OEO  Is 
training  more  people  for  these  nonexlsting 
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positions.  Opening  up  employer  training  pro- 
prams  to  Negroes  by  reducing  the  power  of 
unions  to  restrict  entrance  to  these  programs 
can  nccompllsh  more  than  additional  appro- 
priations for  the  OEO.  The  repeal  of  the 
Wagner  Act  would  do  more  to  accomplish 
this  than  all  the  state  and  Federal  fair  em- 
ployment practices  acts  will  ever  accom- 
plish. '" 

DISOI!C.\NKEa     l-.\MILY     LIFE 

SilU  another  factor  in  producing  riot-prone 
Negroes  is  the  ciis,organiz»tion  present  In  Ne- 
gro family  life.  A  great  many  Negro  youths 
come  from  brolcen  homes— and  we  know  the 
psychological  problems  Uils  creates  and  the 
tendencies  toward  Juvenile  delinquency. 
Many  of  these  broken  homes  are  a  result  of 
our  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 
laws.  If  a  mother  with  dependent  children 
will  get  rid  of  her  husband,  we  will  pay  her 
handsomely  for  doing  eo  in  twenty-eight 
states."  This  may  be  an  Important  factor 
in  accounting  for  the  rls*  from  30  percent  of 
the  families  in  some  Negro  ghettos  having 
no  male  breadwinners  to  44  percent  in  the 
past  two  decades.'  Perhaps  we  should  repeal 
this  law,  or  at  least  some  parts  of  it. 

Let  me  add  another  instance  where  re- 
pealing laws  would  alleviate  problems  on 
which  additional  Ipgislation  Is  being  pro- 
posed. Agricultural  Intorests  are  proposing 
the  restriction  of  imports  of  Danish  cheese 
and  Australian  boneless  beef.  They  are  also 
proposing  price-support  programs  for  dairy 
products  and  additional  purchase  programs 
for  other  products.  An  enlargement  of  the 
soil  Bank  Program  and  other  programs  for 
taking  land  out  of  cultivation  in  order  to 
reduce  the  magnitude  of  farm-produced 
surpluses  is  also  being  proposed.  Instead  of 
enacting  programs  to  take  more  land  out  of 
cultivation,  why  not  repeal  the  reclamation 
program  and  avoid  putting  more  land  into 
cultivation  if  all  this  does  is  make  It  neces- 
s.iry  to  take  more  land  out  of  cultivation? 

PREVIOUS    APPLICATIONS    OF    BROZEN'S   SECOND 
LAW 

I  Should  say  that  we  have  occasionally 
recognized  that  the  way  to  solve  a  problem 
Is  to  repeal  a  law  rather  than  enact  another. 
In  the  late  1940's.  we  found  that  little  re- 
search was  being  done  to  develop  applica- 
tions for  synthetic  rubber  and  little  was 
being  done  to  reduce  the  cost  of  synthetic 
rubber.  It  was  proposed  that  Congress  should 
enact  a  law  enlarging  the  government's 
synthetic  rubber  research.  Another  Congress- 
man proposed,  instead,  that  the  law  monop- 
olizing the  ownership  of  synthetic  rubber 
facilities  by  the  government  be  repealed. 

The  government  ownership  law  was  re- 
pe.^led  and  the  Federal  government  sold  Its 
synthetic  rubber  planu  in  1953.  Private  re- 
search on  rubber  promptly  leaped  to  over 
$100,000,000  a  year.  After  that  occurred,  the 
pr.ce  of  synthetic  began  declining,  and  its  use 
began  to  broaden  enormously." 

The  same  sort  of  action  occurred  in  the 
case  of  atomic  energy.  Complaints  had  grown 


to  a  vociferous  level  by  1954  that  the  billions 
being  spent  by  the  Atomic  Energy  CommLs- 
slon  were  not  producing  the  hoped-for  re- 
sults in  making  nuclear  energy  an  economic 
industry.  We  had  been  promised  that  the 
power  of  the  atom  would  be  making  deserts 
bloom  by  1950,  and  there  were  no  deserts  in 
bloom.  In  1954,  we  repealed  the  law  mono- 
polizing atomic  energy  research  for  the  gov- 
ernment. Within  a  decade,  three  dlKerent 
companies  each  developed  economic  means 
for  generating  electricity  with  atomic  fuels, 
although  at  the  pace  at  which  developments 
had  been  coming  before  1954  it  did  not  ap- 
pear that  this  would  occur  for  at  least  three 
decades. 

Perhaps  the  most  famous  InsUince  of  a 
repeal  of  laws  as  a  method  of  solving  a  prob- 
lem Is  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  in  Great 
Britain  in  the  1840's.  Food  prices  were  high 
and  poverty  widespread  in  Great  Britain  in 
the  early  nineteenth  century.  With  the  repeal 
of  British  corn  laws  (i.e.,  their  tariffs) ,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  rises  in  affluence  that 
has  ever  occurred  in  world  history  took  place 
in  the  following  decades. 

Perhaps  we  ought  to  pick  a  few  laws  to 
start  work  on  and  form  a  league  for  their 
repeal  In  England,  Richard  Cobden  and 
John  Bright  formed  an  antl-corn  law  league 
and  managed  the  repeal  of  the  laws  within 
a  few  years.  We  might  start  to  work,  if  you 
wish  to  start  at  the  local  level,  on  the  repeal 
of  city  ordinances  limiting  the  number  of 
taxicabs.  I  find  it  a  problem  to  obtain  .-i  taxi 
In  most  cities  to  which  I  go  except  Wash- 
ington, the  only  major  city  which  does  not 
llinit  the  number  of  cabs  by  ordinance. 

At  the  national  level,  the  most  important 
single  law  in  need  of  repeal  is  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  I  gave  its  minimum  wage 
provisions  as  much  attention  as  I  did  he- 
cause  it  is  high  on  my  list  for  priority  ac- 
tion. A  league  to  repeal  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  could  begin  its  work  by  edu- 
cating people  to  the  iniquitous  effects  of 
minimum  wage  rates.  These  help  to  main- 
tain segregation  in  plants.  They  cause  severe 
unemployment  among  Negro  teenagers. 
They  block  the  education  of  those  most  in 
need  of  education.  They  force  the  movement 
of  people  from  where  they  would  like  to 
live  to  where  they  do  not  like  to  live.  They 
cause  overcrowding  of  cities  and  the  de- 
velopment of  slums.  They  are  a  major  cause 
of  civil  commouon.  They  breed  the  rioters 
who  have  been  burning  our  cities. 

These  results  should  be  enough  to  im- 
peach any  law.  If  we  want  seriously  to  work 
on  our  problems  of  slums,  segregation,  un- 
employment, and  riots,  here  is  the  place  to 
begin.  Don't  pass  another  law.  Repeal  this 
law. 
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Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
apologies  to  all  my  good  friends  who 
operate  drugstores  and  soda  fountains, 
indications  are  that  we  will  be  subject  to 
more  "cake-and-ice-cream  solutions"  to 
our  national  problems  by  one  well  quaU- 
fied  in  this  area.  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey, with  30  newsmen  looking  on, 
treated  10  young  children  to  ice  cream 
in  the  Senate  dining  room,  while  on  the 
same  day  a  Senate  investigating  sub- 
committee was  probing  the  use  of  over 
$900,000  in  poverty  funds  in  the  Chicago 


area.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Vice  President 
will  forget  his  drugstore  days  in  Min- 
nesota and  help  track  down  the  use  of 
thousands  of  dollars  in  ixiverty  funds 
which  never  reached  the  deserving  poor 
and  needy.  The  appropriation  of  addi- 
tional funds  will  be  no  remedy  if  con- 
niving operators  and  inept  programs  di- 
vert poverty  funds  from  their  destina- 
tions. After  all,  ice  cream  is  but  a  dessert 
to  supplement  the  staples  of  everyday  liv- 
ing. Future  promises  of  more  jwverty 
assistance  dispensed  through  the  Federal 
Government  will  be  as  disastrous  as 
abuses  in  the  program  to  date.  Tliere 
seems,  for  some,  to  be  no  way  to  dispel 
the  misconception  that  a  wasteful  Fed- 
eral program  can  be  set  light  by  an  in- 
crease in  funds.  Past  unfulfilled  promises 
to  those  in  need  will  never  be  supplanted 
by  any  amount  of  ice  cream. 

I  include  the  article  "Sees  Ice  Cream 
Cone  of  Plenty."  by  Judith  Martin,  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  June  21,  1968. 
in  the  Record  at  this  ixiint: 

Sees    Ice    Cream    Cone    of   Pienty 

(By  Judith  Martin) 

Unlimited  ice  cream  for  children  of  Poor 

People's    leaders    was    a    campaign    promise 

made  yesterday  by  Vice  President  Hubert  H. 

Humphrey. 

"If  I'm  elected  President,  you'll  have  to 
come  to  the  White  House  and  we'll  have 
even  more  ice  cream  than  here."  the  Vice 
President  said  after  he  had  supplied  three 
rounds  of  dessert  to  the  children  of  Mrs. 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr  ,  the  Rev  Ralph  David 
Abernathy  and  the  Rev.  Bernard  Lee.  They 
were  his  guests  late  yesterday  afternoon  in 
the  Senate  Dining  Room. 

While  Mrs.  King  was  seeing  women  leaders 
in  connection  with  her  woman-power  move- 
ment, and  Mr.  Abernathy  and  Mr.  Lee  were 
working  on  the  Poor  People's  Campaign,  the 
children  went  sightseeing  with  Rachel  Ward 
and  Cecil  Thomas,  both  King  family  friends. 
They  were  unbelievably  well  behaved — with 
a  politeness  that  went  far  beyond  just  not 
.spilling  milk  or  throwing  cookies. 

Yolanda  King.  12.  tactfully  promised  that 
they  would  visit  him  "when  you  get  to  be 
President."  Bernice  Albertine  King.  5.  had 
a  brief  negative  phase  (V.P.:  "Is  your  ice 
cream  cold?'"  B.A.:  "No")  but  then  gave 
him  enough  spontaneous  hugs  and  kisses  in 
front  of  the  cameras  to  melt  any  middle-aged 
politician's  heart. 

After  the  treat,  the  children  solemnly 
thanked  not  only  their  host,  but  the  res- 
taurant manager,  Robert  Parker,  and  the 
waitresses. 

There  were  about  30  newsmen  leaning  over 
the  ten  children  as  they  ate,  and  after  a  while 
the  Vice  President — who  had  heard  the  chil- 
dren's parents  discussing  hunger  in  America 
only  the  day  before— began  to  get  the  Idea. 
Ice  cream  and  pie  was  ordered  all  around 
and  put  on  the  Vice  President's  bill.  "I  want 
you  to  know  that  these  people  have  never 
eaten  so  well  In  their  lives."  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent told  the  children. 


HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OP  1968 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
very  soon  we  will  be  called  upon  to  con- 
sider the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1968.  a  landmark  piece  of 
legislation  for  those  of  us  who  wish  to 
make  the  long-stated  congressional  goal 
of  "n  decent  home  and  a  suitable  living 
environment  for  every  American," 
a  reality. 

This  bill.  H.R.  17989.  will  carry  us 
3  years  along  the  road  to  President 
Johnson's  recently  stated  goal  of  pro- 
viding 26  million  new  or  rehabilitated 
housing  units  within  the  next  10  years. 
Six  million  of  these  will  be  federally 
assisted  units  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families  and  will  wipe  out  the 
shameful  substandard  dwellings  where 
20  million  Americans  now  live. 

I  was  pleased  to  note  that  the  Denver 
Post  recently  outlined  the  programs  con- 
tained in  this  bill  in  an  editorial  urging 
its  passage.  I  would  like  to  share  this 
editorial  with  my  colleagues  and  include 
it  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

Historic  Housing   Bilx   Misits  Support 

Nearly  20  yean  ago.  the  Federal  Housing 
Act  of  1949  set  as  a  national  goal  the  pro- 
Tlslonof  "a  decent  home  and  a  suitable  living 
envlroninent  for  every  American  "  Most  mid- 
dle and  upper  income  Americans  would  say 
today  thia  goal  has  been  well  met. 

But  the  blighted  areas  and  slums  of  our 
dtles  also  testify  to  the  fact  that  this  goal 
never  has  been  met  for  lower  income  citizens. 
So  a  massive.  303-page  bill  passed  by  the 
Senate  Tuesday  represents,  at  long  last,  a 
real  attempt  to  provide  decent  housing  for 
them  too. 

The  most  significant  Innovation  In  the 
measiire,  S.  3029.  is  the  mc»^gage  interest 
subsidy  plan  originally  advanced  by  Sen. 
Charles  Percy.  R-Ul  This  is  designed  to  help 
lower  income  families  meet  the  monthly  pay- 
ments on  new  or  rehabilitated  homes  costing 
as  much  as  $15,000  to  S20.000. 

This  would  be  done  by  requiring  a  low- 
Income  family  to  put  20  per  cent  of  Its 
monthly  income  Into  home  mortgage  pay- 
ments— enough  to  pay  principal.  Insurance, 
taxes  and  at  least  1  per  cent  Interest.  Then 
the  government  would  pay  the  mortf^age 
lender  the  difference  between  that  and  the 
going  market  rate  of  interest. 

The  bin  authorizes  $300  million  for  this 
program  over  the  next  three  years.  It  is  esti- 
mated this  is  enough  to  house  500.000  lower 
Income  families. 

A  twin  program,  using  the  same  interest- 
subsidy  scheme,  would  provide  rental  or  co- 
operative housing  for  lower  Income  people. 
In  this  case,  the  family  would  be  required 
to  pay  25  per  cent  of  its  Income  monthly  as 
rent.  Again,  the  government  would  make  up 
the  difference  in  interest  required  to  handle 
the  mortgage  on  either  new  or  rehabilitated 
rental  property. 

Another  $300  million  is  authorized  for  this 
program  over  the  next  three  years — sup- 
posedly enough  to  build  or  rehabilitate  700.- 
000  rental  units. 

Thus  the  two  programs.  If  fully  funded, 
would  provide  decent  housing  for  1.200.000 
lower  Income  families.  If  the  measure  did 
nothing  else,  this  would  make  it  the  most 
significant  housing  bill  since  1949. 

But  the  bill  also  authorizes: 

Creation  of  federally  chartered,  privately 
funded  "national  partnership"  corporations 
to  invest  in  lower  income  housing  on  a  mas- 
sive nationwide  scale: 

A  $500  million  insurance  program  for  se- 
curities Issued  by  developers  of  "new  towns"; 

A  federal  reinsurance  program  to  encour- 
age property  insurance  in  urban,  riot-vulner- 
able areas; 

Grants  to  cities  for  quickie,  small-scale 
neighborhood  renewal  programs,  and  much 
more. 


There  Is  even  authorization  for  PHA  to 
guarantee  mortgages  on  vacation  homes 
valued  up  to  $20,000.  That,  no  doubt,  will  be 
very  big  in  Colorado's  mountain  resort  areas. 

There  reportedly  are  grumblings  In  the 
House  about  parts  of  this  vast  conglomer- 
ate bill.  With  so  many  programs,  this  Is  un- 
derstandable; there  must  be  sometlUng  in  It 
for  almost  .inyone  to  grumble  about. 

Yet  the  fact  that  the  Senate  passed  it.  67 
to  4  argues  that  there  is  also  in  this  measure 
a  great  many  features  that  are  vitally  needed 
long  overdue,  and  thoroughly  worthwhile. 

We  believe  the  Hou-se.  should  pass  it  with- 
out much  change  This  is  likely  to  be  the 
most  historically  significant  bill  to  come  be- 
fore this  session  of  Congress. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Frclinguysen  lat  the  request  of 
Mr.  McClurei,  for  30  minutes.  June  25; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  GooDELL  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McClure),  for  1  hour,  today;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  McCoRMACK,  for  15  minutes,  to- 
day: to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

I  The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  TiERNANi  to  address  the 
House  and  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter: ) 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida,  for  30  minutes, 
on  June  26. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  60  minutes,  on  July  17. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend remarks  on  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  appro- 
priation bill  and  to  include  statistical 
material,  and  some  tables. 

Mr.  Michel  and  to  include  an  edi- 
torial. 

Mr.  Michel  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter and  tables  with  his  remarks  made 
today  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  Mahon  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin  to  revise 
and  extend  remarks  on  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  ap- 
propriation bill  and  to  include  certain 
extraneous,  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McClure)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter :  > 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

Mr.  GURNEY. 

Mr.  Meskill. 

Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Bray  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Mize. 

Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH. 

Mr.  O'KoNSKi. 
Mr.  Harvey. 
Mr.  Shriver. 
Mr.  Bush. 
Mr.  Harrison. 
Mr.  Tact. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia  In  two  In- 
stances. 


Mr.  Scherle. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona  In  six  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Kupferman. 

Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  McClure  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Reinecke. 

Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Pollock  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Rumsfeld  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Tiernan)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Eilberg. 

Mr.  Brinkley. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Herlong. 

}':.  Dowdy. 

Mr.  Nichols. 

Mr.  Walker. 

Mr.  Downing  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Gilbert. 

Mr.  Carey  in  two  Instances, 

Mr.  Gathincs  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Hungate. 

Mr.  Kyros. 

Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Morris  of  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  Rivers. 

Mr.  Marsh  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Wolff  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Reuss  in  six  Instances. 

Mr.  Legcett. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Dow. 

Mr.  Bevill  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Vanik. 

Mr.  Culver. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford.  "" 

Mr.  Hagan  in  two  instances. 


SENATE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and.  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  1206.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col. 
Samuel  J.  Cole,  U.S.  Army  (retired);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1501.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gyorgy 
Sebok;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2181.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gong  Sing 
Horn;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2385.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jorge  L. 
Machado;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  2675.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Josi 
Estrada;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2731.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Basil  Row- 
land Duncan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  3012.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Eduardo 
Fernandez-Domlnguez;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S.  3038.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Rafael 
A.  Santayana;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S  3039.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Orlando 
C.  Ramos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, 
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S.  3041.  An  act  for  th4  relief  of  Dr.  GuUler- 
ino  I.  Gonzalez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  3095.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  extend  and  improve  the  pro- 
grams relating  to  the  training  of  nursing  and 
other  health  professions  and  allied  health 
professions  personnel,  the  program  relating 
to  student  aid  for  such  personnel,  and  the 
program  relating  to  health  research  facilities, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

S.  3210.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marcellna 
T.  Reyes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.J.  Res  153.  Joint  resolution  to  proclaim 
the  week  beginning  May  1.  as  "Youth  Week* ; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


H.R.  16451.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  cooperate  with  the 
several  governments  of  Central  America  in 
the  prevention,  control,  and  eradication  of 
foot-and-mouth   disease  or   rlnd(jrpest;    and 

H.R.  17002.  An  act  to  amend  the  tobacco 
marketing  quota  provisions  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  ol  1938. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  1705.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Sophie 
Stathacopulos; 

H.R.  1884.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vlrglle 
Posfay; 

H.R.  7882.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
individuals  employed  by  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  at  certain  U.S.  naval  stations  in 
Florida; 

H.R.  8481.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
Belk; 

H.R.  10003.  An  act  lor  the  relief  of  John 
M.  Stevens; 

H.R.  10135.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
peditious naturalization  of  the  surviving 
spouse  of  a  U.S.  citizen  who  dies  while  serv- 
ing in  an  active  duty  status  In  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States; 

H.R.  11959.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
E.  Nesbitt; 

H.R.  13316.  An  act  to  amend  section  127  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  to  define  more 
precisely  the  territory  included  in  the  two 
judicial  districts  of  Virginia; 

H.R.  14907.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act; 

H.R.  14910.  An  act  to  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  to  give 
the  Federal  Conununlcatlons  Commission  au- 
thority to  prescribe  regulations  for  the  manu- 
facture, Import,  sale,  shipment,  or  use  of 
devices  which  cause  harmful  interference  to 
radio  reception; 

H.R.  15216.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Bureau 
of  Prisons  to  assist  State  and  local  govern- 
ments In  the  Improvement  of  their  correc- 
tional systems; 

H.R.  15345.  Aa  act  to  provide  security  meas- 
ures for  banks  and  other  financial  insti- 
tutions, and  to  provide  for  the  appointment 
of  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation  as  receiver; 

H.R.  15951.  An  act  to  provide  for  uni- 
form annual  observances  of  certain  legal 
public  holidays  on  Mondays,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

HM.  16127.  An  act  to  increase  the  limita- 
tion on  the  ntimber  ot  officers  for  the  Cocut 
Guard; 

H.R.  16162.  An  act  to  enable  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States  to  ap- 
prove extension  of  certain  loans,  guarantees, 
iind  Insurance  In  connection  with  exports 
from  the  United  States  In  order  to  improve 
the  balance  of  payments  and  foster  the  long- 
term  commercial  Interests  of  the  United 
States; 

H.R.  16429.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of 
certain  lands  and  Interests  In  lands  In  Grand 
and  Clear  Creek  Counties,  Colo.,  In  exchange 
for  certain  lands  within  the  national  forests 
of  Colorado,  and  for  other  purposes; 


SENATE    ENROLLED    BILLS    SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  titles: 

S.  3159.  An  act  authorizing  the  trustees  of 
the  National  Gallery  of  Art  to  construct  a 
building  or  buildings  on  the  site  bounded  by 
Fourth  Street.  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Third 
Street,  and  Madison  Drive  NW.,  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  making  provision  for 
the  maintenance  thereof;  and 

S.  3363.  An  act  to  name  the  U.S.  customs- 
house.  Providence,  PI.,  the  •'Jolui  E. 
Fogarty  Federal  Building." 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  7  o'clock  and  19  minutes  p.m.) ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
to  meet  tomorrow,  Wednesday,  June  26, 
1968,  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1965.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  transmitting  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  the  fiscal  year  1967,  pursuant 
to  the  act  of  June  11,  1878.  as  aniended;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  the  District  of  (Columbia. 

1966.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  a  report  relative  to  the  study  of 
wage  rates  payable  to  Federal  employees  in 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  piu^uant  to  section 
G04  of  the  1966  amendments  to  the  Fair  La- 
bor Standards  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

1967.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  need  for  more  competition  in 
procurement  of  aeronautical  sp>are  parts.  De- 
partment of  Defense;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

1968.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  18,  United  States  Code,  to 
protect  the  people  of  the  United  States 
against  the  lawless  and  irresponsible  use  of 
firearms,  and  to  assist  In  the  prevention  and 
solution  of  crime  by  requiring  a  national 
registration  of  firearms,  establishing  mini- 
mum licensing  standards  for  the  ix)ssesslon 
of  firearms,  and  encouraging  the  enactment 
of  effective  State  and  focal  firearms  laws,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1969.  A  letter  from  the  executive  vice 
president.  Agricultural  Hall  of  Fame,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  audit  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Hall  of  Fame  for  the  fiscal  year  Sep- 
tember 1966  through  August  1967,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  86-680;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1970.  A  letter  from  the  Poftmaster  Gen- 
eral, transmitting  a  di^ft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  curtail  the  mailing  of  certain 
articles  which  present  a  hazard  to  postal  em- 
ployees or  mail  processing  machines  by  Im- 
posing restrictions  on  certain  advertising  and 
promotional  matter  in  the  mails,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  YOUNG:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1224.  Resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  10564,  a  bill  to 
amend  section  2(3).  section  8c(2).  and  sec- 
tion 8c (6)  (I)  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended  (Rept 
No.  1581).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  DELANEY:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1225.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  14096,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
to  prescribe  penalties  for  the  possession  <if 
LSD  and  other  hallucinogenic  drugs  by  un- 
authorized persons  (Rept.  No.  1582).  Referred 
to   the   House   Caleud.ir. 

Mr.  BOLLING:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  1226.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  S.  2484,  an  act  to 
authorize  the  extension  of  the  additional 
Senate  Office  Building  site  (Rept.  No.  1583). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  FALLON:  Conunlttee  on  Public  Works. 
H.R.  17134.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  years  1970  and  1971  for  the 
construction  of  certain  highways  In  accord- 
ance with  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code, 
and  for  other  purposes;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1584).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  H.R.  17989.  A  bill  to  assist  In  the 
provision  of  housing  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families,  and  to  extend  and  amend 
laws  relating  to  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment. (Rept.  No.  1585).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 

H.R.  18100.  A  bUl  to  empower  postal  in- 
spectors to  serve  warrants  and  subpenas  and 
to  make  arrests  without  warrant  for  certain 
offenses  against  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  . 

By   Mr.   HERLONG    (for   himself,   and 
Mr.  CoNABLE)  : 

H.R.  18101.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  correct  an  in- 
equity with  respect  to  the  applicability  of 
the  rules  Involving  recognition  of  gain  or 
loss  on  sales  or  exchanges  In  connection 
with  certain  liquidations;  to  the  Committee 
onJWavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ABBITT: 

H.R.  18102.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933, 
as  ^mended,  relating  to  the  lease  and  trans- 
fer of  tobacco  acreage  allotments;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  18103.  A  bill  to  lUnlt  the  appellate 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  courts  to  review 
certain  rulings  in  State  criminal  cases,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ASHMORE: 

H.R.  18104.  A  bill  to  revise  the  law  govern- 
ing contests  of  elections  of  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

By  Mr.  BEVILL: 

H.R.  18105.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  add  social  security 
benefits  to  the  annuity  and  pension  pay- 
ments which  are  exempt  from  levy  there- 
under; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  DORN: 
H  R.  18106.  A  mil  to  authorise  a  study  for 
a    waterway    connecting   the   Savannah   and 
Tennessee  Rivers,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania: 
H  R.  18107  A  bin  to  disarm  lawless  persons 
and  assist  State  and  Federal  enforcement 
agencies  In  preventing  and  solving  gun 
crimes  by  requiring  registration  of  all  fire- 
arms and  licenses  for  purchase  and  posses- 
sion of  firearms  and  anununltlon.  and  to 
encourage  responsible  State  flrearms  laws. 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr   RAILSBACK: 
H  R.  18108.  A  bill   to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Hunger:   to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor 

By  Mr.  ST.  ONGE: 
H.R.   18100    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
distressed  aliens:   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  CELLER : 
H  R.  18110.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  protect  the  people  of  the 
United  States  a^nst  the  lawless  and  ir- 
responsible use  of  firearms,  and  to  assist 
In  the  prevention  and  solution  of  crime  by 
requiring  a  national  registration  of  flrearms. 
establishing  minimum  licensing  standards 
for  the  possession  of  flrearms,  and  encourag- 
ing the  enactment  of  effective  State  and 
local  flrearms  laws,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  GALLAGHER : 
H  R.  18111.  A  bill  to  incorporate  the  Currle 
Woods  Violet  Flower  Club;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  18112.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  training  programs: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By     Mr.     ROTH     (for     himself.     Mrs. 
DwTEH.  Mr.  AOAIK,  Mr.  Anderson  of 
Illinois.  Mr.  Abends.  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr. 
BiESTca,  Mr.  Blackburn,  Mr.  Brown 
of   Michigan,   Mr    BtmoN.  Mr.  Car- 
ter. Mr.  Ceoexberg.  Mr.  Cowcer.  Mr. 
Cunningham.  Mr.  Curtis.  Mr.  Dent, 
Mr.  EI13ERG.  Mr  FaGHAN,  Mr.  Gerald 
R.    Ford.    Mr.    Frelinchuysen.    Mr. 
Gallagher.   Mr.   Goooell,  Mr.   Hal- 
pern,      Mr.      Harrison,      and      Mrs. 
Hecicler  of  Massachusetts) . 
H.R.   18113.   A  bin   to  create  a  catalog  of 
Federal  assistance  programs,   and   for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself.  Mr   Hicks, 

Mr.  Hunt.  Mr.   Hosmer,  Mr.  Kupfer- 

MAN.  Mr.   Kutkendall.   Mr.   Ktros, 

Mr.  Lairo,  Mr.  Lennon.  Mr.  Lukens, 

Mr.    McClosket,    Mr.    McCulloch, 

Mr.   McDade,    Mr.    MacGregor.   Mrs. 

Mat,    Mr.  Mn.i-s.    Mr.  Morton.    Mr. 

Nelsen,  Mr.  OmNCER.  Mr.   Patten, 

Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.   Prtor,  Mr.   Pettis, 

Mr.  Pollock,  and  Mr.  Quie)  : 

H.R.   18114.  A  bUl   to  create  a  catalog  of 

Federal  assistance  programs,   and   for  other 

purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 

Operations. 
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By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Rkuss. 
Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona,  Mr.  Riecle, 
Mr.   Sandman.   Mr.   Smith   of  Okla- 
homa, Mr.  Stanton,  Mr.  Steiger  of 
Wisconsin,    Mr.    Vander    Jaot,    Mr. 
Watkins.     Mr.     Bob     Wilson.     Mr. 
Charles      H.      Wilson,      and      Mr. 
ZwACH)  : 
H.R.  18115.  A   bill    to   create   a   catalog   of 
Federal   assistance  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr  SCOTT: 
HR  18116  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  cemetery  within  the 
Manassas  National  Battlefleld  Park,  Va  ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
HR  18117.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  services  of 
equal  rank  and  years  of  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr    CONTE; 
H  J.  Res.  1364.   Joint  resolution  creating  a 
Joint  Committee  To  Investigate  Crime;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  HUNGATE: 
H.J.  Res.  1365.  Joint  resolution  creating  a 
Joint  Committee  To   Investigate  Crime;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  LANGEN: 
H.J.  Res.  1366.  Joint  resolution  creating  a 
Joint   Committee  To   Investigate  Crime;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr  CEDERBERG: 
H.J.  Res.  1367.  Joint  resolution  creating  a 
Joint  Contunittee  To  Investigate  Crime;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr  GURNET: 
H.  Res.  1227.  Resolution  that  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the 
United  States  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
the  Government  of  Israel  for  the  sale  of  mili- 
tary planes,  commonly  known  as  Phantom 
jet  flghters.  necessary  for  Israel's  defense  to 
an  amount  which  shall  be  adequate  to  pro> 
vide  Israel  with  a  deterrent  force  capable  of 
preventing  future  Arab  aggression  by  offset- 
ting sophisticated  weapons  received  by  the 
Arab  States,  and  on  order  for  future  delivery, 
and  to  replace  losses  suffered  by  Israel  in  the 
1967  conflict;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

H.  Res.  1228.  Resolution  that  there  is  here- 
by created  a  select  committee  which  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  conduct  a  full  and 
complete  investigation  and  study  of  the  rela- 
tion between  the  display  of  violence  in  tele- 
vision programs  and  crime  In  the  United 
States;   to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
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MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

354.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Leglslattue  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  relative 
to  HJl.  3896,  the  Mosquito  Control  Act  of 
1967;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

355.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  relative  to  declaring 
that  area  of  Louisiana  now  flooded  by  the 


Mississippi  River  and  other  rivers  a  disaster 
area;   to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  ADDABBO: 
HJl.  18118.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Calogero 
Cablbl;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  18119.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Nunzio 
Vltale;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
H.R.  18120.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
Armed  Forces  personnel  and  U.S.  civilian  em- 
ployees; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 
H  R  18121.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Hrlstina 
Kostopoulos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  18122.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Vasll  and 
Anthoula  Thanasls;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CAREY: 
H.R  18123.  A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Israel 
Baumohl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  18124.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Praxedes 
Cantor;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  18125.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ar- 
vlnd   J.   Madhanl.   and  his  wife.   Mandakini 
MadhanI;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  18126.  A   bill   for  the  relief  of   Ithak 
Stelmetz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FINO: 
H.R.  18127.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Dl  Froscla;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  18128.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Raffaele 
Turrt;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GUDE: 
H.R.  18129.  A    Wn    for   the   relief   of    Mrs. 
Marcella  Coslovlch  Fabretto;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.R.   18130.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fran- 
cesco  Scatlgno;    to   the   Committee   on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.  18131.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Chlaravallottl;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  18132.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mario 
Clccone;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LEGGETT: 
H.R.  18133.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Luciano 
Vighi.  Ollba  Vlghl.  and  Claudlo  Vlghl;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MESKILL : 
H.R.  18134.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  use  of 
the  vessel  Mouette  In  the  coastwise  trade;  to 
the   Committee   on    Merchant   Marine   and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  MINSHALL: 
H.R.  18135.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Efraim 
Shmueli;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RESNICK: 
H.R.  18136.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Aspacla 
Aspoulls:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 
H.R.  18137.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Marta 
Bru  Glusto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 
H.R.   18138.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Elisa 
Fattorusso;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 
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U.S.  AID  TO  SOVIETS 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  25,  1968 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 


in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  an  editorial 
entitled  "U.S.  Aid  to  Soviets."  i>ublished 
in  Human  Events,  of  Washington,  D.C., 
May  18,  1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Aid  to  Soviets 

The  LBJ  Administration  Is  still  support- 
ing that  oontroverslal  Soviet- Flat  deal.  As 


Human  Events  readers  will  recan,  the  State 
Department  for  several  years  has  been  push- 
ing for  a  plan  whereby  the  United  States 
would  partially  subsidize  and  partially 
equip  with  high-quality  machine  tools  a 
Flat  automobile  plant  In  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  plan  was  boosted  even  though  expert 
testimony  revealed  such  a  plant  could  be 
quickly  put  to  wartime  use  and  that 
America  would  be  bolstering  the  Industrial 
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base  of  the  chief  supplier  of  North   Viet 
Nam. 

As  a  result  of  rising  opposition  among 
lawmakers  to  any  such  deal.  Congress  earlier 
this  year,  largely  through  the  efforts  of 
senators  Karl  Mundt  (R.-S.D.)  and  Harry 
Byrd  (D-Va.)  and  Representatives  Paul  Pino 
(R-N.y.)  and  Glenard  Lipscomb  (R.-Callf.). 
effectively  blocked  the  Export-Import  bank 
trom  financing  the  Plat  fiasco. 

The  government,  however,  can  still  permit 
the  Soviets  to  avail  themselves  of  non-sub- 
sidized U.S.  machine  tools.  And  this  the 
Soviets  have  proceeded  to  do. 

On  April  19  the  Commerce  Department 
issued  a  license  to  export  gear-making 
machinery,  valued  at  $8.9  million,  for  use 
in  the  Soviet's  Flat  plant.  Sen.  Jacob  Javlts 
(R.-N.Y.)  approved  the  decision,  saying  that 
the  license  was  granted  on  a  finding  that 
the  equipment  could  be  sold  without  detri- 
ment to  our  national  welfare. 

Yet  the  Commerce  Department  letter  ex- 
plaining the  transaction,  signed  by  Lawrence 
C.  McQuade.  assistant  secretary  for  domes- 
tic international  business,  is  far  from  re- 
assuring on  this  score.  Indeed,  he  does  not 
even  exclude  the  possibility  that  the  ma- 
chinery will  be  used  for  military  purposes. 

McQuade  says  only  that  It  Is  "not  likely  to 
he  used"  for  war-making.  He  concedes, 
moreover,  that  a  "few  of  the  machines  could 
produce  gears  for  heavy  trucks  or  helicop- 
ters .  .  .  (emphasis  added)." 

Rep.  William  J.  Scherle  (R.-Iowa)  has 
blasted  the  entire  transaction.  It  is  com- 
mon knowledge,  says  Scherle.  that  the  "first 
industrial  complex  to  be  diverted  to  a  war 
economy  Is  an  automotive  plant.  This  has 
iieen  done  many  times  In  Detroit."  At  the 
present  time,  he  adds,  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  the  Viet  Cong  are  even  making  use 
of  Soviet-made  bicycles  as  a  means  of 
transportation,  so  why  Isn't  It  logical  that 
they'll  make  use  of  Soviet  machinery  that 
can  manufacture  helicopters  and  trucks? 

"It  la  time."  Scherle  stressed,  "for  the 
American  i>eople  to  understand  the  Impli- 
cations of  a  policy  which  sends  American 
boys  to  fight  enemies  which  we  ourselves 
are  supplying." 


REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE 
CONTROL  ACT  OF  1968 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  25,  1968 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week  the  House  passed  by 
an  overwhelming  vote  H.R.  15414,  the 
Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of 
1968.  I  voted  for  that  act  because  of  the 
need  for  the  Government  to  exercise 
stringent  controls  over  the  expenditures 
of  the  resources  and  finances  of  the 
American  people. 

Before  voting  for  that  measure,  I 
learned  that  considerable  misunder- 
.slanding  seems  to  exist  in  certain  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment as  to  what  the  issues  are. 
Specifically,  it  appears  that  section  201 
can  very  well  be  misconstrued  and  mis- 
interpreted. 

Some  persons  claim  that  section  201 
of  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968  as  enacted  would  place 
a  categoric  and  inflexible  limitation  on 
the  number  of  all  types  of  civilian  em- 
ployees in  the  Government,  even  those 
types  which  did  not  exist  previous  to 
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June  30,  19B6.  They  assert  that,  in  effect, 
section  201  would  permit  the  filling  of 
only  75  percent  of  the  vacancies  gener- 
ated by  attrition  until  employment  of  all 
types  reaches  the  level  which  existed  on 
June  30,  1966. 

According  to  this  view,  the  effect  on 
the  Department  of  the  Army,  for  ex- 
ample, of  such  an  interpretation  would 
be  that  the  Department  would  have  to 
reduce  about  76.000  additional  em- 
ployees, irrespective  of  any  new  pro- 
grams which  arose  in  the  interval.  That 
Department's  full-time  permanent  civil- 
ian strength  on  April  30,  1968,  was 
447.193  as  opposed  to  371.277  on  June 
30.  1966.  With  an  anticipated  attrition 
rate  of  50,000  to  60,000  a  year  out  of 
Government  it  would  lose  12,500  to  15,000 
spaces  a  year.  At  that  rate  it  would  have 
to  have  a  partial  freeze  for  almost  6 
years. 

Adding  to  the  problem  is  the  fact  that 
the  Department  of  the  Army  has  ap- 
proximately 62.000  employees  included 
in  its  total  strength  that  had  not  been 
counted  in  the  June  30,  1966.  base.  Tliis 
is,  of  course,  purely  a  bookkeeping  or  ac- 
countancy factor,  since  almost  all  of 
these  positions  already  existed  and  were 
filled  then.  Among  these  62,000  positions 
not  included,  for  example,  were  37,000 
positions  in  Vietnam  and  Thailand,  as 
well  as  an  additional  approximate  25,000 
additional  civilian  employees  hired  to 
replace  existing  positions  occupied  by 
military  personnel  during  the  imple- 
mentation of  phase  1  and  phase  2  of  the 
-■jo-called  civilian-military  substitution 
program,  also  known  as  the  civilianiza- 
tion  program. 

These  are  facts  about  civilian  employee 
strength  figures  which  apply  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  alone.  Similar  sit- 
uations reportedly  exist  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  and  the  Department 
of  the  Air  Force. 

When  the  competent  committees  of 
Congress  were  reviewing  the  problem  of 
civilian  ceilings,  they  were  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  devote  time  to  this  aspect  of  these 
civilian  employment  factors.  However.  I 
can  assure  you  that,  in  my  opinion,  it 
would  never  have  been  the  intention  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to 
impose  such  impossible  limitations  on  the 
employment  of  civilian  personnel  as  the 
example  I  have  cited  for  the  Department 
of  the  Army.  In  any  case.  I  would  not, 
and  I  do  not.  agree  that  such  an  inter- 
pretation is  permissible. 

I  am  most  anxious  that  any  miscon- 
ceptions which  may  have  arisen  on  this 
matter  be  eliminated  as  soon  as  possible 
and  for  this  reason  am  making  this  state- 
ment for  the  Record  at  this  time. 


DOES  THE  COURT  READ  ELECTION 
RETURNS? 


HON.  PAUL  J.  FANNIN 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  25,  1968 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  has 
made  some  very  confusing,  if  not  con- 
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tradictory  rulings,  in  fairly  recent  days. 
I  am  not  a  lawyer  nor  am  I  a  student  of 
the  Court  but  one  of  our  Arizona  news- 
paper editors  has  written  an  editorial 
which  takes  a  very  penetrating  overall 
view  of  the  Court's  actions  in  the  light 
of  its  history. 

Those  of  us  who  are  particularly  in- 
terested in  seeing  a  continuance  of  the 
separation  of  powers  between  the  three 
branches  of  government  in  the  United 
States  can  gain  a  great  deal  by  observ- 
ing how  the  tendency  has  been  increas- 
ing for  both  the  judicial  and  executive 
branches  to  keep  nibbling  away  at  the 
ixjwers  of  Congress  which,  after  all,  is 
the  branch  closest  to  the  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  editorial,  "Supreme 
Court  Criticism, '  by  William  R.  Math- 
ews, editor  of  the  Arizona  Daily  Star, 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  editoiial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

StrPREME     CotTRT    CRITICISM 

(By  William  R.  Mathews) 

Years  ago  in  the  days  of  the  New  Deal  and 
the  debate  over  the  role  of  the  Supreme 
Court  a  great  humorist  by  the  name  of  Will 
Rogers  remarked,  "The  Supreme  Court  fol- 
lows the  election  returns."  The  accuracy  of 
that  remark  has  been  confirmed  by  a  new 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  that  recog- 
nizes the  right  of  policemen  "to  .stop  and 
frisk"  suspicious  characters.  Chief  Justice 
Earl  Warren  said  that.  "The  officer  need  not 
be  absolutely  certain  that  the  individual  is 
armed.  The  issue  is  whether  a  reasonably 
prudent  man  in  the  circumstances  would  be 
warranted  in  the  belief  that  his  safety  or 
that  of  others  was  In  danger." 

The  chances  are  that  this  decision  would 
not  have  been  made  had  it  not  been  for  the 
swelling  up  of  nationwide  criticism  of  the 
court's  role  in  protecting  criminals.  It  brings 
to  mind  also  that  the  Supreme  Court  was 
subjected  to  virulent  criticism  10  years  after 
its  creation.  The  chief  critic  was  Thomas 
Jefferson  who  was  outraged  by  some  early 
decisions  of  the  court,  particularly  the  right 
of  the  court  to  declare  a  law  unconstitu- 
tional and  establish  a  U.S.  bank. 

Early  in  the  1830s,  President  Andrew 
Jackson  became  one  of  its  defiant  critics. 
When  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  who  was  then 
a  very  old  man,  made  a  decision  that  dis- 
pleased Jackson,  he  declared  publicly,  "John 
Marshall  has  made  his  decision,  now  let  him 
try  to  enforce  it." 

In  the  middle  1850s.  Chief  Justice  Taney 
handed  down  the  famous  and  notorious  Dred 
Scott  decision,  which  upheld  the  fugitive 
slave  law.  The  decision  held  that  slaves  were 
property,  and  that  Congress  had  the  right 
to  enact  a  law  to  protect  property. 

A  storm  of  criticism  rose  up  throughout 
the  northern  states.  Among  the  Important 
critics  was  an  Illinois  attorney  and  former 
congressman  by  the  name  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. This  decision  had  the  effect  of  helping 
to  unite  the  North,  and  it  did  help  fan  a  war- 
like spirit.  It  is  significant  that  the  man  who 
settled  the  questions  for  all  time  was  Presi- 
dent Abraham  Lincoln  who  by  executive  de- 
cree freed  the  slaves  In  1863.  His  authority 
was  in  the  Inherent  powers  of  making  wa:-. 
The  South  was  using  slaves  for  military  pur- 
poses and  they  were  therefore  contraband. 

Another  storm  of  criticism  of  the  court 
broke  out  in  the  middle  1890s  when  the 
court  reversed  a  previous  decision  that  up- 
held the  right  of  Congress  to  enact  an  in- 
come tax  law.  It  was  a  famous  5  to  4  decision. 
It  provoked  the  eloquent  criticism  of  William 
Jennings    Bryan    who    was    the    Democratic 
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candidate  for  president  In  1896.  It  was  a  val- 
uable campaign  la>ue. 

When  •hortly  after  he  became  president 
In  1933.  PranUln  D.  Roooevelt  found  hlmaelf 
checkmated  by  Supreme  Court  dedslons.  he 
proposed  to  enlarge  it  sufficiently  with  care- 
fully picked  appointees  who  would  give  him 
a  majority.  In  presenting  his  proposition  to 
Congress  he  pulled  no  punches  In  criticiz- 
ing the  Supreme  Court.  The  country  followed 
suit  with  all  kinds  of  scholarly,  political  and 
personal  criticism  for  and  against  FDR  and 
the  court.  The  criticism  had  a  healthy  effect. 
Chief  Jiutlce  Hughes  chose  to  resign,  and 
allow  FDR  to  appoint  a  new  chief  Justice 
who  would  be  more  favorable  In  bis  views. 

It  Is  worthy  of  note  that  throughout  the 
years,  beginning  with  Chief  Justice  John 
Marshall,  the  doctrine  of  recognizing;  the 
Implied  and  resulting  powers  of  the  Consti- 
tution gave  to  tt  a  Bezlbllity  that  lives  down 
to  the  present  day.  As  examples,  the  Con- 
stitution gives  Congress  the  right  to  coin 
money  and  regulate  the  value  thereof.  No- 
where is  there  an  explicit  provision  to  estab- 
lish a  mint.  That  Is  a  resulting  power.  No- 
where does  It  grant  authority  for  Congress 
to  establish  a  bank  of  the  United  States. 
Jefferson  fought  Marshall  on  that;  Marshall's 
decision  prevailed  until  President  Andrew 
Jackson  atwllshed  the  bank. 

Nowhtre  is  there  .imhorlty  for  any  presi- 
dent to  (Tmke  purchases  of  land  from  other 
nations  as  Thomas  Jefferson  did  In  1803  In 
the  Louisiana  Ptu-chase.  But  the  president 
has  sole  authority  to  negotiate  treaties  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  No- 
where in  the  Constitution  is  there  authority 
for  Congress  to  create  an  Air  Force.  The  Con- 
stitution provides  only  for  an  army  and 
njivy.  But  Congress  does  have  power  to  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense  of  our  country. 

All  of  these  precedents  are  Involved  In  the 
vast  use  of  Implied  and  resulting  powers  by 
the  Warren  court.  When  they  used  them  In 
a  way  that  puts  a  sharp  brake  on  the  admin- 
istration of  Justice,  to  the  point  where  na- 
tionwide crime  has  been  the  greatest  benefi- 
ciary, criticism  becomes  Justified  as  a  duty. 

The  Star  has  upheld  the  Warren  court  In 
Its  decisions  on  integration,  all  civil  rights 
cases  and  several  cases  where  prosecutions 
have  gone  wny  off  the  legal  beam  in  holding 
individuals  guilty  It  abhorred  the  decision 
of  reapportionment  In  all  states.  But  the  Star 
used  its  Influence  to  support  reapportion- 
ment. 

It  has  deplored  the  fact  that  reasonable 
police  and  court  procedures  that  have  been 
used  since  the  founding  of  our  government, 
have  been  declared  illegal.  That  the  court 
has  accepted  cases  where  the  guilt  is  un- 
questioned, but  where  a  minor  and  newly  de- 
clared error  exists  and  is  used  to  free  proven 
killers,  has  had  m  blighting  effect  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  Justice  through  the  nation. 
These  decisions  have  given  criminals  added 
protection;  they  slow  down  the  whole  judi- 
cial procedure  from  the  moment  of  arrest; 
they  have  engulfed  the  whole  appellate  proce- 
dure in  a  mass  of  appeals.  So  many  of  them 
count  on  getting  a  favorable  decision  from 
the  Supreme  Court. 

The  result  is  a  dangerous  one.  where  crimi- 
nals now  take  chances  that  they  never  would 
have  taken  before.  There  is  no  place  the  re- 
sults are  clearer  than  the  streets  of  Wash- 
ington. DC,  at  night. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  its  recent  decision 
on  the  right  of  police  "to  stop  and  frisk"  sus- 
picious looking  characters  will  be  followed 
by  other  realistic  decisions. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


AN  EXPERT  SPEAKS  ON  GUN  LAWS 


June  25,  1968 


HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  25.  1968 

Mr  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  throuKh 
the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Henry  Watson,  of 
Rector,  Ark.,  my  attention  has  been  called 
to  an  article  appearing  in  the  February 
1968  Lssue  of  the  American  Rifleman. 

Under  the  title.  "An  'Expert'  Speaks 
on  Gun  Laws,"  Charles  Lee  Howard.  No. 
122-596.  at  Ohio  State  Penitentiary,  who 
come.s   up   for   parole  hearing   In    1975, 
speaks  his  mind  on  gun   control   pro- 
posals. 
The  statement  reads  as  follows: 
An  Expert  Speaks  on  Gun  Laws 
I  By  Charles  Lee  Howard) 
(Note.  — Charles  Lee  Howard.  No.   122-596 
at  Ohio  State  Penitentiary,  comes  up  for  a 
parole  hearing  in  May.  1975.  Meanwhile  he  Is 
a  school  librarian  there,  and  has  done  teach- 
ing among  inmates  although  he  himself  only 
went   through  the   llth  grade.  He  wotildn't 
be  writing  this  article,  he  says,  if  he  planned 
to  return  to  crime. 

(A  convict  serving  time  in  Polsom  (Calif.) 
State  Prison  agrees  with  Charles  Lee  Howard. 
Ohio  State  Penitentiary  Inmate,  that  stlffer 
gun  laws  would  benefit  crooks  and  hamper 
honest  men.  James  F.  Gallagher.  45.  who  is 
said  to  have  admitted  rome  50  robberies,  fa- 
vored stricter  g\in  laws  "only  if  I  continue 
to  make  my  living  as  an  armed  robber  when 
I  get  out  of  here." 

(Gallagher  told  John  Moon,  reporter  for 
Copley  News  Service,  that  all  that  anti-gun 
legislators  are  doing  "is  disarming  the  hon- 
est citizen  and  making  it  easier  for  us."  If 
released,  he  said,  "I  could  have  a  gun  by 
tonight") 

At  26.  I  have  possessed  20  pistols.  And  I 
acqtured  only  one  of  them  In  even  a  semi- 
legal way.  The  other  19  were  stolen  by  me  or 
for  me  by  friends. 

This  may  shock  those  legislators  and  other 
nice  people  who  believe  that  if  you  make  it 
harder  for  a  target  shooter  to  buy  a  pistol,  you 
automatically  make  it  harder  for  the  criminal 
to  get  one. 

But  it's  old  bat  to  me  and  my  friends. 
You  see.  we  are  not  target  shooters,  bandgtm 
huntsmen.  pUnkers  or  collectors.  We  don't 
belong  to  gun  clubs  or  groups  of  that  sort. 

We  must  have  pistols  because  they  are  the 
tools  of  our  trades,  crime. 

We  are  the  ones  the  antt-gun  people 
want  to  crack  down  on  by  making  it  hard 
for  old  ladles  who  Uv«  alone  to  buy  pistols 
for  self-defense. 

I  am  serving  my  third  felony  sentence, 
writing  this  from  the  Ohio  State  Peniten- 
tiary at  Columbus.  I  arrived  here  Jan.  10, 
1966,  sentenced  to  15  to  55  years  on  charges  of 
armed  robbery  and  kidnapping. 

From  Inside  prison,  the  anti-gun  uproar 
makes  strange  reading.  It  Is  baffling  that  the 
people  who  want  to  prevent  criminals  like 
me  from  getting  bold  of  guns  expect  to  ac- 
complish this  by  passing  new  laws. 

Do  they  forget  that  the  criminal  makes  a 
business  of  breaking  laws?  No  criminal  I 
know  would  obey  a  gun  law  while  committing 
a  crime  of  equal  or  greater  seriousness. 

There  must  b«  some  things  they  don't 
know,  these  well-intentioned  souls  who  say, 
"We  don't  seek  to  luunper  any  honest  per- 


son's enjoyment  of  firearms;  we  only  want  to 
make  tt  harder  for  the  lawless  to  acquire 
them." 

Perhaps  they  don't  know  that  the  statute 
books  of  most  States  are  already  well  stocked 
with  laws  supposed  to  limit  a  felon's  right  to 
acquire  a  concealable  weapon — In  some  cases 
his  right  to  own  any  gun  at  all.  The  laws  are 
there.  But  they  are  seldom  enforced. 

Perhaps  they  don't  know  how  criminals  do 
get  their  guns.  Certainly  crooks  don't  buy 
them,  by  mall  order  or  over  the  counter,  as 
do  the  hunters,  target  shooters,  collectors  and 
people  requiring  guns  for  self-protection, 

I  have  spent  quite  a  few  years  in  prison 
and  have  known  criminals  ranging  from  non- 
support  cases  to  brutal  murderers.  From  ex- 
perience I  know  that  only  a  small  minority 
of  those  committed  for  offenses  Involving 
guns  obtained  those  guns  through  legal  chan- 
nels. Most  of  the  guns  used  by  criminals  in 
my  "circle"  were  either  stolen  outright  or 
bought  from  shady  friends.  They  weren't 
bought  from  the  mall-order  dealer,  that 
demon  of  so  many  seekers  after  Federal  anti- 
gun  legislation. 

The  criminal  who  wants  a  gun  doesn't  have 
to  look  far.  He  can  steal  one  from  a  private 
home,  an  office,  a  store,  or  a  car.  Bank  mes- 
sengers who  carry  large  sums  of  money 
usually  arc  armed.  But  in  communities  where 
it  is  Illegal  to  carry  a  concealed  weapon  on 
one's  person,  they  have  to  leave  their  guns  in 
their  cars  when  they  make  stops  on  business 
It  Is  easy  enough  for  a  crook  to  learn  a  bank 
messenger's  route,  trail  him  and,  when  the 
messenger  makes  a  stop,  lift  the  gun  from  the 
glove  compartment  or  from  beneath  the  seat. 
A  veteran  con  I  know  swears  he  got  6  guns 
this  way  in  a  single  day ! 

Tliese  aren't  the  gun-seeking  criminal'.s 
only  sources  of  supply.  He  can  "hit"  National 
Guard  armories,  gun  dealers'  stores,  gun- 
smiths' shops,  and  gun  factories.  Theft  of 
46  carbines  from  a  factory  near  Plainfield, 
N.J..  compounded  the  dangers  faced  by 
police  in  last  summer's  rioting. 

Stolen  guns  from  all  manner  of  sources 
abound  In  the  underworld.  No  kind  of  gun 
legislation  will  take  them  out  of  circulation. 
Nor  will  it  stop  professional  law-breakers 
from  stealing  guns  as  before. 

Consider  the  situation  In  New  York  State, 
where  the  Sullivan  Law  makes  handgun 
ownership  difficult  for  the  honest  citizen 
and  theoretically  impossible  for  the  crook 
Has  it  disarmed  the  New  York  gangsters? 
Of  course  not.  All  It  has  done  is  to  hamper 
the  citizen  in  his  Justifiable  attempts  to  pro- 
tect himself  from  them.  Every  thief  I've  ever 
met  would  prefer  robbing  an  unarmed  per- 
son to  tackling  an  armed  one.  I.  myself,  have 
passed  up  several  lucrative  "scores"  because 
I  knew  the  proprietor  was  armed.  Easy  money 
in  yoiu-  pocket  is  one  thing.  Risking  a  bullet 
for  it  is  something  else. 

Still  another  argument  against  prohibi- 
tive gun  legislation  is  that  not  every  Honest 
John  will  observe  to  the  letter  laws  he  think.s 
are  unfair  and  arbitrary.  Remember  the  shot 
in  the  arm  Prohibition  gave  crime.  At  pres- 
ent, under  the  Sullivan  Law.  the  New  York 
syndicates  are  making  some,  but  not  much, 
money  from  gun  sales.  But  they  are  always 
looking  for  new  rackets.  Let  the  lawmakers 
disarm  the  cotintry  and  goons  will  bootleg 
guns  as  they  once  did  booze. 

Since  criminals,  not  guns,  commit  crimes. 
It  strikes  this  convict  that  taking  away  one 
of  the  citizen's  means  of  self  defense  is  not 
the  best  way  to  protect  him.  Instead  of  tak- 
ing away  his  gun,  I  would  advocate  a  nation- 
wide program  to  teach  him  how  to  use  it 
safely  and  accurately. 

Such  a  program  would  also  brief  him  on 
when  not  to  try  to  stop  a  robbery.  Too  many 
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people  are  killed  and  injured  in  Ill-advised 
.ittempts  to  frustrate  a  robbery.  A  live  wit- 
ness is  far  more  valuable  than  a  brave  dead 
man. 

The  trained  witness  of  a  crime  should  be 
.ible  to  supply  police  with  such  informa- 
tion as  the  bandit's  height;  approximate 
weight;  hair  color;  unusual  speech  patterns; 
tlie  way  he  walks;  whether  he  Is  right  or 
left-handed;  eye  color  (if  the  witness  can 
pet  that  close) ;  mode  of  getaway;  his  weapon 
I  most  bandits  use  the  same  gun  all  the 
time). 

In  court,  this  is  the  information  that  leads 
to  conviction.  And  convictions  attack  the 
root  of  crime — the  guilty  man.  not  the  guilt- 
less gun. 

EZELLS  CAVE  NEAR  SAN  MARCOS. 
TEX.;  HABITAT  OF  TEXAS  BLIND 
SALAMANDER  AND  OTHER  EXOTIC 
SPECIES 


HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  25.  1968 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  recently  received  the  newsletter  of 
the  Nature  Conservancy,  Texas  chapter, 
describing  Ezell's  Cave  near  San  Marcos, 
Tex. 

The  Natural  Conservancy  does  what 
its  name  implies — it  purchases  and  con- 
.serves  land,  educates  people  in  the  values 
of  natural  areas,  and  investigates  natural 
areas  and  problems  relating  to  them.  It 
maintains  and  manages  a  system  of  pre- 
.serves  throughout  the  United  States,  of 
which  Ezell's  Cave  is  the  first  one  in 
Texas. 

The  Texas  chapter  is  in  immediate 
charge  of  the  cave  property,  through 
Prof.  W.  K.  Davis,  biology  department, 
Southwest  Texas  State  College.  San 
Marcos,  Tex.  Consultants  are  Dr.  Fred- 
erick R.  Gehlbach,  of  Baylor  University, 
and  Dr.  Robert  W.  Mitchell,  of  Texas 
Technological  College.  The  Texas  chapter 
is  also  in  charge  of  fimdraising,  includ- 
ing repayment  of  the  land-purchase  loan 
made  by  the  national  organization. 

Officers  of  the  Texas  chapter  are  Ed- 
ward C.  Fritz,  president,  Dallas;  Camp- 
bell Loughmiller,  first  vice  president, 
Tj'ler;  Dr.  Hans  Suter,  second  vice  presi- 
dent, Corpus  Christ! ;  John  E.  Galley. 
third  vice  president,  Kerrville;  Ralph  D. 
Churchill,  secretary,  Dallas;  Mrs.  Norma 
Stillwell,  assistant  secretary,  Dallas;  and 
E.  W.  Mudge,  Jr.,  treasurer,  Dallas. 

Trustees  are:  Malcolm  H.  Hudson, 
Carthage;  Joe  M.  Heiser,  Jr.,  Houston; 
Harlan  D.  Friend.  Liberty;  L.  G.  Huey, 
Tyler;  Mrs.  G.  W. — Margaret — Parker. 
Fort  Worth;  Mrs.  Cleve — Allene — Bach- 
man,  Beaumont;  Dr.  W.  Frank  Blair, 
.\ustin;  Dr.  Frederick  R.  Gehlbach, 
Waco;  Mrs.  Howard — Mary — Kittel,  Fort 
Worth;  and  Clay  E.  Miller,  Valentine. 


Members  of  the  society  and  their 
friends  are  now  raising  the  almost  $16,- 
000  necessary  to  preserve  and  restore 
Ezell's  Cave.  This  cave  is  po.sitively 
worth  preserving  because  of  the  36  or 
more  unique  .species  found  there,  six  of 
which  arc  not  kiicv.n  to  exist  in  any 
other  place  in  the  world. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  in- 
teresting description  of  Ezell's  Cave  con- 
tained in  the  Nature  Conservancy,  Texas 
Chapter  newsletter,  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ezell's   Cave 

the  surface 
On  the  west  side  of  San  Marco,  Texas,  in  a 
pristine  one-acre  lot  covered  with  three- 
leafed  sumac,  mountain  mahogany  and  an- 
cient red  cedars,  a  six-foot -diameter  hole 
leads  downward  to  a  pool  of  the  subterranean 
Purgatory  Creek  in  Ezell's  Cave. 

THE     POOL 

Tlie  pool,  which  Is  shut  off  from  the  light 
and  noise  of  the  earth  by  an  80-foot  thick 
limestone  roof,  and  can  be  reached  only 
through  a  series  of  drops  and  tunnels,  lies 
in  a  fantastic  world  of  its  own.  The  water  is 
so  clear  and  still  that  a  man  cannot  tell 
where  the  air  ends  and  the  water  begins.  All 
is  merged  in  an  eery  wonderland  of  ever- 
deepening  blue.  Light  from  the  flashlight 
penetrates  the  surface  of  the  pool  without 
any  change,  and  strikes  the  ledge  bottom, 
from  Ave  to  thirty  feet  below,  with  a  clear, 
distinct,  bright  circle.  Beyond  that  ledge,  the 
water  deepens  into  an  ever-bluer  void,  where 
spelunkers  with  aqualungs  have  never  been 
able  to  dive  within  measuring  distance  of 
the  bottom. 

The  cave  walls  above  and  below  the  water 
surface,  reflect  and  blend  into  the  back- 
ground, forming  a  canopy  of  fantasy,  part 
air.  part  water,  part  rock,  with  no  apparent 
lines  of  demarcation. 

THE    STRANGE    LIFE 

Suddenly,  floating  somewhere  through  this 
eery  film,  a  transparent  shrimp,  seemingly  in 
thin  air,  passes  the  flashlight  beam.  Then  an- 
other, and  another,  drift  effortlessly  behind 
the  first,  their  inch-long  antennae  waving 
ahead  of  their  inch-long  white  bodies.  Are 
they  in  the  air.  or  one  foot  or  ten  feet  be- 
low the  surface?  Finally  they  pass  a  tiny  leaf 
which  also  appears  to  be  suspended  In  mid- 
air, and  you  see  that  the  shrimp  are  hanging 
on  the  surface  tension,  as  is  the  leaf.  The 
shrimp,  vanish. 

Near  the  edge  of  the  water  at  your  feet  you 
notice  a  white  flatworm  curling  Its  way  along. 
This  is  another  species  of  life  found  nowhere 
else  in  the  world  except  right  here.  Is  it  in 
air  or  water?  Strangely,  it  starts  a  loop  and 
you  see  its  flat  bottom  pressed  against  the 
surface  tension  as  if  against  the  glass  top  of 
a  display  cabinet.  The  flatworm  is  in  water 
less  than  an  inch  deep,  its  rear  end  on  the 
rock  below,  its  front  end,  upside  down  on 
the  top  of  the  pool,  groping  blindly  for  the 
specks  of  living  creatures  that  start  the  life- 
chain  of  this  weird  ecosystem. 

Master  of  the  cave  Is  the  famous  Texas 
Blind  Salamander,  Irrldescently  white,  deli- 
cate,   toothpick-legged,   red-glUed.   eye-rem- 


nanted.  about  four  inches  long.  This  crea- 
ture is  one  of  but  two  such  highly  specialized 
salamander  species  In  North  America,  a  living 
monument  to  the  unusual  modifications  re- 
quired of  vertebrates  that  live  entirely  within 
caves.  Its  life,  its  very  existence,  depends  on 
the  unique  invertebrates  and  peculiar  en- 
vironments of  Ezell's  Cave. 

A    UNIQUE    FAUNA 

in  the  small  world  of  Ezell's  Cave  thirty- 
six  or  more  species  are  known.  Of  these,  ten 
are  aquatic,  including  six  which  are  known  to 
occur  only  here.  One  of  these  is  the  trans- 
parent shrimp,  shown  in  this  leaflet;  another 
is  the  world-renowned  blind  salamander 
shown  above.  It  is  the  whole  aquatic  fauna 
of  the  Purgatory  Creek  which  Is  of  such 
great  academic  Importance.  The  occurrence 
together  of  a  distinct  flatworm,  an  ascellld 
Isopod  quite  different  from  any  others,  a  dis- 
tinct iimphlpod,  the  only  shrimp  known  from 
this  region,  the  only  thermosbaenacean  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  one  of  the 
world's  most  striking  cave-adapted  salaman- 
ders makes  EzeJl's  Cave  and  its  contained 
Purgatory  Creek  pool  a  unique  biological 
phenomenon  worthy  of  stringent  protection. 

Only  a  unique  series  of  geological,  zoologi- 
cal and  human  events  has  produced  and 
spared  this  rarest  of  rare  ecosystems,  Ezell's 
Cave,  an  emerald  cameo  of  life. 

you  Can  Help  Preserve  This  Fatina. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  THE  BALTI- 
MORE CHAPTER  OF  THE  PAINT- 
ING &  DECORATING  CONTRAC- 
TORS OF  AMERICA 


HON.  ROGERS  C.  B.  MORTON 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  25.  1968 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  amidst 
complaints  from  many  groups  that  not 
enough  is  being  done  for  them  by  gov- 
ernment, the  occasional  example  of  an 
unselfish,  self-effacing  effort  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  community  is  refreshing. 

We.  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  re- 
cently witnessed  such  an  act.  In  the 
past  week  the  Baltimore  Chapter  of  the 
Painting  &  Decorating  Contractors  of 
America  completed  its  1968  charity  proj- 
ect, which  consisted  of  cleaning  the 
Washington  Monument  in  Mt.  Vernon 
Place — a  job  estimated  to  be  worth 
$10,000  to  the  city  of  Baltimore.  The 
Baltimore  PDCA  did  not  stop  there, 
however.  Believing  they  could  set  an 
example  and  encourage  citizens  to  clean 
up  their  homes  and  places  of  business  the 
PDCA,  on  a  voluntary  basis,  painted  the 
exterior  of  the  Peale  Museum,  the  Mary- 
land Historical  Society  building,  the 
Druid  Hill  Avenue  YMCA,  and  the  Men- 
tal Health  Association  buildings. 

My  heartiest  congratulations  to  James 
C.  Hamilos,  president  of  the  Baltimore 
chapter  and  to  all  the  members  of  the 
PDCA  for  a  job  well  done. 


SENATE— Wednesday,  June  26,  1968 


The  Senate  met  at  12  noon,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 

Rabbi  Emmet  Allen  Frank,  Temple 
Beth  El.  Alexandria,  Va..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 


God.  we  praise  Thee  who  daily  re- 
newest  creation.  Thy  presence  floods  the 
world  as  the  sun  bursts  over  the  horizon. 
We  feel  Thy  nearness,  and  seek  to  be- 
come ever  more  like  Thee:  loving  for 
Thou  art  loving;  just  for  Thou  art  just; 


merciful  for  Thou  art  merciful;  com- 
passionate for  Thou  art  compassionate; 
healing  the  sick,  clothing  the  naked, 
feeding  the  hungry.  Give  us  the  strength 
to  emulate  Thee;  to  reach  out  to  our  fel- 
low   man    with    open    arms — not    with 
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clenched  flsts;  with  plowshares — not  with 
swords:  with  pruning  hooks — not  with 
spears.  Let  war  be  made  dumb — let  peace 
reign  supreme.  Let  nations  tear  down 
the  walls  of  fear  that  separate  us.  Let  us 
band  together  to  bring  God's  boimty  so 
graciously  bestowed  upon  us  unto  all  His 
children,  our  brothers.  Let  us.  the  great- 
est of  all  nations,  put  away  the  divisive- 
ness  in  our  midst  Let  us  seek  each  oth- 
er's heart,  searching  for  the  best  not  the 
meanest  in  us.  Let  us  deal  charitably 
with  one  another.  Let  us  draw  closer  to 
one  another,  and  in  one  united,  heroic 
effort  let  us  remove  fear,  poverty,  ig- 
norance, hunger,  and  sickness. 

Praised  art  Thou,  O  Lord,  who  sus- 
tainest  all.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day, June  25.  1968.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  an- 
nounced that  on  today.  June  26,  1968,  he 
signed  the  following  enrolled  bills,  which 
had  pre\iously  been  signed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives : 

S.  3159.  An  act  authorizing  the  trustees  of 
the  National  Gallery  ot  Art  to  constnict  a 
building  or  btUldlngs  on  the  site  bounded  by 
Fourth  Street.  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  Third 
Street,  and  Madison  Drive  Northwest,  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  making  provision 
for  the  maintenance  thereof: 

S.  3363.  An  act  to  name  the  U.S.  custom- 
house. Providence,  H.I.,  the  "John  E.  Pogarty 
Federal  BuUdlng": 

H.R.  15345.  An  act  to  provide  security  meas- 
ures for  banks  and  other  financial  Institu- 
tions, and  to  provide  (or  the  appointment  of 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Cor- 
poration as  receiver:  and 

HJi.  16162.  An  act  to  enable  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States  to  approve 
extension  of  certain  loans,  guarantees,  and 
Insurance  in  connection  with  exports  from 
the  United  States  in  order  to  improve  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  and  foster  the  long-term 
commercial  interests  of  the  United  States. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomina- 
tions were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Geisler.  one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 


dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

tPor  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore: 

H.R  1705.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sophie 
Stathacopulos: 

H  R  1884.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vlrgile 
Posfay: 

H  R.  7882.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
Individuals  employed  by  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  at  certain  U.S.  naval  stations  In 
Florida; 

H  R  8481  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
Belk: 

H  R.  10003.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  M. 
Stevens; 

H.R  10135.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
peditious naturalization  of  the  surviving 
spouse  of  a  US.  citizen  who  dies  while  serv- 
ing In  an  active  duty  status  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States; 

H  R.  11959.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
E  Nesbitt; 

H.R.  13315.  An  act  to  amend  section  127  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  define  more 
precisely  the  territory  Included  in  the  two 
Judicial  dlstricu  of  Virginia; 

H.R.  14907.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act; 

H.R.  14910.  An  act  to  amend  the  Com- 
mvuilcatlons  Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  to  give 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
authority  to  prescribe  regulations  for  the 
manufacture.  Import,  sale,  shipment,  or  use 
of  devices  which  cause  harmful  Interference 
to  radio  reception; 

H.R.  15216.  An  act  to  .luthorlze  the  Bureau 
of  Prisons  to  assist  State  and  local  govern- 
ments In  the  Improvement  of  their  correc- 
tional  systems: 

H.R.  15951.  An  act  to  provide  for  imlform 
annual  observances  of  certain  legal  public 
holidays  on  Mondays,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  16127.  An  act  to  Increase  the  limita- 
tion on  the  number  of  officers  for  the  Coast 
Guard: 

H.R.  16429.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of 
certain  lands  and  interests  In  lands  In  Grand 
and  Clear  Creek  Counties.  Colo..  In  exchange 
for  certain  lands  within  the  national  forests 
0*  Colorado,  and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  16451.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  cooperate  with  the 
several  governments  of  Central  America  in 
the  prevention,  control,  and  eradication  of 
foot-and-mouth   disease   or   rinderpest;    and 

H.R.  17002.  An  act  to  amend  the  tobacco 
marketlnR  quota  provisions  of  the  AgrlciU- 
tural  Adjustment  Act  of   1938. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore  the   Senate    the    following   letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
PROPOSED  Amendment  to  the  Budcet.  1969, 
rom  Crime  Control  (S.  Doc.  No.  85) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  UiUted  States,  transmitting  an  amend- 
ment to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1969, 
to  strenghen  the  law  enforcement  machinery 
(with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Com- 


mittee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

ArPROVAL  OP  Loan  to  Minnkota  Powtr 

COOPERATTVE,    INC. 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Ruml 
Electrification  Administration.  U.S.  Depart- 
ment Of  Agriculture,  transnUtting,  pursuant 
to  law,  information  on  the  approval  of  a 
loan  to  the  Minnkota  Power  Cooperative. 
Inc.,  of  Grand  Porks.  N.  Dak.,  lor  the  financ- 
Itig  of  certain  generation  and  transmission 
facillUes  (With  an  accompanying  paperi ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Repoet  op  Government  or  the  District  ok 
Columbia 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  executive 
office,  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
Ulct  of  Columbia  for  the  fiscal  year  1967 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Report  op  the  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  if 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  t  , 
law.  a  report  on  the  need  for  more  compeil- 
tlon  in  procurement  of  aeronautical  spare 
parts.  Department  of  Defense  (with  an  nr- 
companylng  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 
Report  op  Equal  Employment  OppoRTUNrrv 
Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  second  annual 
report  of  the  work  and  operations  of  the 
Commission  covering  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30.  1967  (with  an  accompanying  report 
and  paper);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Proposed    Federal    Gun    Registration    and 
Licensing  Act  of   1968 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  protect  the  people  of  the 
United  States  against  the  lawless  and  irre- 
sponsible use  of  firearms,  and  to  assist  in  the 
prevention  and  solution  of  crime  by  requir- 
ing a  national  registration  of  firearms,  estab- 
lishing minimum  licensing  standards  (with 
an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 
Proposed    Readjustment    of    Compensation 

OF  THE  Advisory  Board  for  TirE  Post  Of- 
fice Department 

A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  readjust  the  compensation  of  the  Ad- 
visory Board  for  the  Post  Office  Department 
( with  an  accompanying  paper ) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Proposed  Restriction  on  Mailing  of  Cer- 
tain Articles 
A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  curtail  the  mailing  of  certain  articles 
which  present  a  hazard  to  postal  employees 
or  mall  processing  machines  by  imposing 
restrictions  on  certain  advertising  and  pro- 
motional matter  In  the  malls,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Alaska:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 
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'■H.J.  RES.  72 
■Joint  resolution  relating  to  a  requested 
amendment  of  Public  Law  85-615  which 
would  give  the  Metlakatla  Indian  Com- 
munity criminal  Jurisdiction  over  minor 
offenses  concurrent  with  the  state's 
Jurisdiction 

•Whereas  since  1915  the  community  of 
Metlakatla  has  had  its  own  magistrate  and 
police  force  with  certain  limited  criminal 
Jurisdiction  pursuant  to  its  constitution 
adopted  under  federal  law;   and 

•Whereas,  in  1958,  the  United  States  Con- 
gress passed  Public  Lbw  85-615  extending 
state  criminal  Jurisdiction  over  all  the  In- 
dian territory  of  Alaska  which  had  previ- 
ously  been   under   territorial   law;    and 

•Whereas  the  community  of  Metlakatla 
was  unaware  of  the  change  in  the  law  until 
years  later  and  continued  acting  under  Its 
iocal  police  powers;   and 

•Whereas  Public  Law  85-615.  by  delegating 
total  criminal  Jurisdiction  to  the  state, 
works  a  great  hardship  on  this  community 
because  the  state  police  have  limited  man- 
power making  it  impo^lble  for  them  to  deal 
effectively  with  minor  criminal  offenses  in 
the  somewhat  isolated  community  of  Met- 
lakatla; and 

•Whreas  Public  L.-iw  85-615  destroyed  the 
effectiveness  of  the  local  police  and  judiciary 
and  created  a  gap  in  law  enforcement  in  the 
area:  and  i 

•Whereas  an  ameud*ient  giving  this  com- 
munity concurrent  criminal  Jurisdiction  is 
not  without  precedent  in  laws  dealing  with 
the  Indians  In  that  a  similar  arrangement 
exists  between  the  state  and  Indian  com- 
munities In  Idaho  and  there  are  specific  ex- 
ceptions to  18  U.S.C.  1162; 

■Be  it  resolved  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  respectfully  urged  to  amend 
Public  Law  85-615  to  give  the  community  of 
Metlakatla  concurrent  criminal  jurisdiction 
over  nUnor  offenses. 

"Passed  by  the  House  March  25,  1968. 
■William  K.  Boardman, 

'Speaker  of  the  House. 

"Attest: 

•Patrkia  R.  Symonds. 
••Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 
"Passed  by  the  Senate  March  29,  1968. 
'•John  Butrovich, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 

"Attest:  I 

TEmylod  Lloyd, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
'•Walter  J.  Hickel, 
"Crouernor  of  Alaska." 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

'H.J.  Ees.  62 
"Joint  resolution  relating  to  the  uniform  fire 

and  police  reporting  telephone  numbers 

"Whereas,  on  November  1,  1967,  Senator 
Ernest  Gruenlng  submitted  a  resolution  in 
the  United  States  Senate  In  support  of  the 
adoption  of  one  uniform  nationwide  fire  re- 
porting telephone  number  and  one  uniform 
police    reporting    telephone    number;    and 

'•Whereas  these  uiUversal  numbers  would 
liardly  resolve  the  problems  which  confront 
people  in  an  emergency  situation,  but  they 
do  provide  a  workable  tool  which  can  be 
regarded  as  a  start  in  offering  all  citizens 
the  emotional  security  of  knowing  imme- 
diately how  to  get  help  in  any  crisis  in  any 
part  of  the  United  States;   and 

"Whereas  this  proposal  deserves  the  sup- 
port of  all  safety  conscious  citizens  inter- 
ested in  a  simple  and  efficient  way  to  improve 
the  safety  of  our  society; 

"Be  It  resolved  that  the  Leglslatvire  of  the 
State  of  Alaska  endorses  Senator  Gruening's 


proposal  and  recommends  its  national  Im- 
plementation. 

"Passed  by  the  House  February  29,  1908. 
"Ted  Stevens. 
•'Speaker  of  the  House  pro  tempore. 

"Attest: 

'•Patricia  R.  Symonds. 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 
•'Passed  by  the  Senate  March  15,  1968. 
••John  Butrovich. 
"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Attest: 

"Emylou  Lloyd. 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
"Walter  J.  Hickel, 
"Governor  of  Alaska." 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare : 

"H.  Con.  Res.  43 
"A  concurrent  resolution  to  urge  Congress  to 
take   favorable   action   on   H.R.   3896,    the 
Mosquito  Control  Act  of  1967,  which  pro- 
vides   for    the    control    of    mosquito    and 
mosquito      vectors      of      human      disease 
through  research,  technical  assistance  and 
grants-in-aid  for  control  projects 
"Where.as.    the   citizenry    of    the   state    of 
Louisiana  are  annually  subjected  to  the  great 
discomfort  occasioned  by  the  reproduction  of 
large  numbers  of  mosquitoes,  especially  In  the 
low-lying  marshlands  of  the  coastal  area  and 
"Whereas,  the  large  number  of  mosquitoes 
causes  some  areas  of  the  state  to  be  almost 
uninhabitable,  and 

"Where,  mosquitoes  are  carriers  of  diseases 
which  have  an  Injurious  edect  on  the  pro- 
duction of  livestock,  and 

"Whereas,  the  elimination  of  mosquitoes 
would  greatly  enhance  the  development  of 
recreational  facilities  and  of  communities 
generally  In  many  areas  of  the  state,  and 

"Whereas  there  Is  presently  under  consid- 
eration in  Congress  a  bill  to  provide  federal 
assistance  to  the  states  in  the  form  of  tech- 
nical facilities  and  services,  aid  to  study  and 
research  to  devise  methods  for  the  control 
of  mosqultr>es  and  grants-in-aid  to  the 
states,  on  a  50-50  matching  basis,  to  assist  In 
carrying  out  state  and  local  mosquito  control 
programs. 

"Therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Louisiana  Legislature, 
the  Senate  thereof  concurring,  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  is  hereby  urged 
and  requested  to  take  favorable  action  to 
pass  H.R.  3896,  entitled  The  Mosquito  Control 
Act  of  1967  or  any  similar  legislation  pro- 
posed in  the  Congress  in  lieu  thereof. 

•'Be  It  Further  Resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
Resolution  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  pre- 
siding officers  of  the  two  houses  of  the  Con- 
gress and  to  each  member  of  the  Louisiana 
Delegation  In  the  Congress. 

"John   S.   Garrett, 
"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"C.  C.  Aycock, 
"Lieutenant  Governor  and 

President  of  the  Senate." 
A   concurrent   resolution    of    the   Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Louisiana;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works: 

'H.  Con.  Res.  154 
"A  concurrent  resolution  to  memorialize, 
urge  and  request  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Louisiana  delegation  in 
Congress  to  give  Immediate  attention  to 
and  declare  that  area  In  this  state,  now 
Inundated  by  the  swollen  waters  of  the 
Mississippi  River  and  other  rivers  flowing 
through  Louisiana  a  disaster  area  and  pro- 
vide some  means  of  Federal  economic  as- 
sistance to  the  farmers  who,  because  of 
such  conditions,  are  unable  to  plant  or 
harvest  any  productive  crop  for  the  1968 
crop  year 

"Whereas,  the  swollen  waters  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  the  Ouachita  River,  the  Black 


River,  the  Red  River  and  the  Little  River  are 
at  the  present  time  flooding  some  150,000 
acres  of  farm  land  within  the  parishes  of 
Catahoula.  Concordia,  LaSalle  and  Avoyelles, 
in  the  state  of  Louisiana,  and 

"Whereas,  this  flooding  condition  has  ex- 
isted for  the  last  60  days  and  as  of  June  10, 
19C8  win  not  permit  the  farmers  of  these 
lands  to  plant  or  harvest  any  productive  crop 
for  the  1968  crop  year,  and 

"Whereas,  Federal  economic  a-^sistanci  la 
desperately  needed  In   this  area. 

"Therefore  be  It  resolved,  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Legislature  of 
Louisiana,  the  senate  thereof  concurring 
herein,  memorializes,  urges  and  requests  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Louisiana  dele- 
gation in  Congress  to  declare  the  flooded 
urea  of  the  parishes  of  Catahoula.  Concordia, 
LaSalle  and  Avoyelles  in  the  state  of  Louisi- 
ana to  be  disaster  area  and  to  provide  ;ome 
means  of  Federal  economic  assistance 
throxigh  the  proper  agencies  for  the  farmers 
of  this  area,  whose  larm  land  Is  inundated 
by  flood  waters  at  this  time,  to  prevent  eco- 
nomic destruction  to  many  hundreds  of 
families. 

"Be  It  Further  Resolved,  that  a  copy  of 
this  Resolution  be  sent  by  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Repre-sentatives  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  presiding  officers  of 
both  houses  of  Congress  and  to  the  Louisiana 
r)elcg.ition  in  Congress. 

■John   S.   Garrett, 
"Speaker   of    the   House   of 
Representatives. 
"C.  C.  Aycock. 
't-.eutenant  Governor  and  President  of 
the  Senate." 
A     resolution     adopted     by     the     Italian- 
American  War  Veterans  of  the  United  States. 
Inc..  Department  of  Massachusetts.  Boston, 
Mass.,   endorsing   the   policies   of   the   Presi- 
dent;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
A     resolution     adopted     by     the     Italian- 
American  War  Veterrms  of  the  United  States. 
Inc..  Department  of  Massachusetts,  Boston. 
Ma.ss  .  remonstrating  against  the  actions  of 
certain  groups  relating  to  political  and  do- 
mestic unrest;   to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Italian- 
American  War  Veterans  of  the  United  States, 
Inc.,  Department  of  Massachusetts,  Boston, 
Mass.,  praying  for  the  resumption  of  the 
U.S.  original  position  for  an  adequate  proc- 
ess of  defense;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Italian-Amer- 
ican War  Veterans  of  the  United  States.  Inc.. 
Department  of  Massachusetts.  Boston,  Mass.. 
praying  for  the  enactment  of  legislation  re- 
lating to  gun  control;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

The  resolution  of  Jack  Lester,  of  Scotts- 
dale.  Ariz.,  remonstrating  against  the  pro- 
posed enactment  of  gun  control  legislation; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Council, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  praying  for  legislation  to 
preserve  the  tax-empt  status  of  State  and 
local  government  bonded  debt  obligations, 
and  remonstrating  against  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives bill  No.  15414;  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  with  amendments: 

S.  2960.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment, promotion,  separation,  and  retirement 
of  commissioned  officers  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Science  Services  Administration,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1323) . 

By  Mr.  PELL,  from  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  without  amendment: 
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SJ.  Res.  171.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  Robert  Stranga  Mc- 
Namara  as  Citizen  Regent  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
(Rept  No  1330):  and 

S  Res  304.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  the  tribute  by  Senator  Edward  M. 
Kennedy  to  his  brother,  the  late  Senator 
Robert  P.  Kennedy,  as  a  Senate  document 
(Rept  No   1329) . 

By  Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, without  amendment: 

S  Con.  Res  75.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing acceptance  for  the  National  Statu- 
ary Hall  collection  of  statues  of  Father 
Damlen  and  King  Kamehameha  I.  presented 
by  the  State  of  Hawaii  (  Rept  No   1327) : 

S  Con.  Res.  77  Concurrent  Resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
parts  1  and  2  of  Senate  hearings  on  "Status 
and  Future  of  Small  Business"  (Rept.  No. 
1326): 

S  Res.  303.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  for  the  use  of  the  Conunlttee  on 
CKsvemment  Operations  of  additional  copies 
of  its  hearings  entitled  "Rlou.  Civil  and 
Criminal  Disorders"  (Rept.  No  1325 1 :  and 

S.  Res.  305.  Resolution  to  print  as  a  Sen- 
ate document  "Progress  In  the  Prevention 
and  Control  of  Air  Pollution"  (Rept.  No. 
1334). 

By  MX'-JORDAN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  AdnUnlstratlon.  with  amendments: 

H.  Con.  Res.  785  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
lating to  pay  of  U  S.  Capitol  Police  force  for 
duty  performed  In  emergencies  ( Rept.  No. 
1328). 


BILLS    INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time.  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  KUCHEL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Jacksom  )  : 

8.  3685.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2  (3).  sec- 
tion 8c  ( 2 1 .  and  section  8c  ( 6 )  ( I )  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937. 
as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  KtrcHix  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  PEARSON: 

S.  3686.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Conunerce  to  conduct  research  and  de- 
velopment programs  to  Increase  knowledge  of 
tornadoes,  squall  lines,  and  other  severe  local 
storms  for  prediction  and  advance  warning, 
and  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Severe  Storms  Service:  to  the  Com- 
nuttee  on  Conunerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr   Pearson  when  he 
Intrcxluced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  LAUSCHE: 

S.  3687  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  release  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  a  condition  In  a  deed  conveying  cer- 
tain lands  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Lai7sche  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr  JACKSON: 

S.  3688.  A  bin  to  provide  for  paj'ments  on 
certain  outstanding  bonds  or  other  obliga- 
tions secured  by  lands  acquired  for  Federal 
reclamation  projects  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Ailairs. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jackson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  .appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  &fr.  JACKSON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Magnuson.  Mr  CHintCM.  Mr.  Jordan 
of  Idaho.  Mr  Mansfield.  Mr.  Met- 
CALF.  Mr.  Morse,  and  Mr   Hatfield)  : 

S.  3689.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  addition  of 
certain  Federal  reclamation  projects  In  the 


Pacific  Northwest  to  participate  In  assistance 
from  the  Federal  Columbia  River  power  sys- 
tem, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Atfalrs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  ICr.  Jackson  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading,  i 

By  Mr  MAGNUSON: 
S  3690    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jernld  David 
Stephenson:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary 

By  Mr   DODD  (for  himself.  Mr  Clark. 
Mr  FoNC.  Mr.  Pastore.  Mr.  Ribicoff. 
Mr    Smathers.   Mr.  jAvrrs.  and   Mr. 
Proxmire  )  ( by  request )  : 
S  .3691    A   bin   to  amend   title    18.   United 
States    Code,    to   protect    the    people   of    the 
United  States  .igalnst   the  lawless  and  Irre- 
.oponslble   use  <>f   firearms,   and   to   assist    In 
the  prevention  ;ind  solution  of  crime  by  re- 
quiring a  national   registration  of  Hrearms. 
establishing    minimum    licensing   standards 
for  the  possession  of  fl rearms,  and  encourag- 
ing   the    enactment    of    effective    State    and 
local  firearms  laws,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dodd  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota: 
S  3692    A   bill    to   amend    title   II   of    the 
Social  Security  Act   to  permit  the  payment 
of  the  lump-sum  death  payment  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  a  memorial  .<;ervlce  for  an  Insured 
individual    whose    body    Is    unavailable    for 
burial:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr   McGEE: 
S  3693    A    bill    for    the   relief   of   Arlle   A. 
Delano:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  SMATHERS : 
S  3694.  A   bill   for  the  relief   of   Ho   Ming 
Chao:    to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SPARKMAN   (for  himself,  Mr. 
WiLxiAMS      of      New      Jersey.      Mr. 
SMATHERS.  and  Mr.  McIntyre)  : 
S.  3695.  A   bill   to   .imend   section   3(b)    of 
the  Securities  Act  of  1933  to  permit  the  ex- 
emption   of    security    Issues,    not    exceeding 
$500,000  In  aggregate  amount,  from  the  pro- 
visions  of   such   act:    to   the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Sparkman  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading. ) 
By  Mr.  CLARK: 
S.  3696.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Glacomo 
Florello:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  TOWER: 
S.  3697.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William  H. 
Brady:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  PERCY: 
S  3698.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of   Kalman 
Segal:    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
My  Mr.  RIBICOFF: 
S.  3699.  A  bill  to  permit  State  agreemenu 
for   coverage   under   the   hospital   Insurance 
program  for  the  aged:  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ribicoff  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  DOMINICK : 
S.  3700.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  in  order  to  provide  for  a 
United  States  Foreign  Service  Corps:  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dominick  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


S.  3685— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
ESTABLISH  FEDERAL  PEAR  MAR- 
KETING ORDER 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  since  as 
early  as  1933.  the  use  of  Federal  market- 
ing orders  and  agreements  has  been  a 
part  of  the  Federal  effort  to  assist 
farmers  in  securing  a  just  and  decent 
income  for  their  hard  work.  In  addition, 


these  orders  and  agreements  have  pro- 
tected the  welfare  of  American  con- 
sumers by  improving  the  quality  of  farm 
goods  available  to  the  public  and  by 
restoring  order  and  stability  to  the 
marketplace. 

The  Agricultural  Marketing  Agree- 
ment Act  of  1937  is  the  basic  law  imple- 
menting this  concern  for  the  well-bein^ 
of  both  farm  producers  and  consumers 
It  provides  the  framework  within  which 
farmers  can  unite  to  help  themselves 
through  a  democratically  adopted  pro- 
gram. It  is  designed  to  establish  and 
maintain  orderly  market  conditions  for 
specified  commodities.  The  effectiveness 
of  the  Marketing  Act  of  1937  is  attested 
to  by  the  large  number  of  State  govern- 
ments that  have  made  use  of  its  pro- 
visions. 

Unquestionably,  the  popularity  of  this 
program  stems  from  its  self-help  char- 
acter and  the  negligible  requirement  of 
Federal  money  needed  for  its  operation. 
For  example,  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment advises  me  that  a  Federal  order 
covering  a  new  commodity  would  require 
the  expenditure  of  no  more  than  $25,000 
of  Federal  money. 

Agriculture  in  my  home  State  of  Cali- 
fornia remains  our  No.  1  industry.  I  have 
long  admired  the  courageous  efforts  of 
the  growers  and  farmers  in  my  State 
who  have  pursued  a  course  of  self-help. 
It  has  also  been  my  consistent  experi- 
ence that  Congress  has  been  most  favor- 
ably inclined  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to 
those  who  first  seek  to  help  themselves. 

The  iJeargrowers  in  California  and 
other  States  have  fully  supported  this 
concept  of  self-help  for  their  own  in- 
dustry. Since  1953,  they  have  supported 
the  California  Carming  Pear  Associa- 
tion, which  is  a  bargaining  cooperative 
composed  completely  of  producers.  In 
California,  they  have  used  the  State  mar- 
keting order  program.  They  have, 
through  these  devices,  sought  to  provide 
fair  prices  to  the  consiuner  along  with 
an  equitable  return  to  the  producer  and 
handler. 

Today,  however,  despite  the  utilization 
of  self-help  and  States  laws,  the  Cali- 
fornia peargrowers  still  suffer  severe 
adversity  in  the  marketplace  in  years  of 
normal  and  abnormally  high  production. 
It  is  because  of  this  continuing  adver- 
sity that  they  now  turn  to  the  assistance 
of  the  Federal  Marketing  Agreement 
and  Order  Act. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  the  economics 
of  pear  production  extend  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  a  given  State.  Pear  pro- 
duction is  no  California  monopoly.  Pears 
are  a  farm  product  shared  largely  with 
the  States  of  Oregon  and  Washington, 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  pear 
most  used  for  canning,  the  Bartlett  pear. 
It  is  estimated  that  92  to  95  percent  of 
all  Bartlett  pears  are  grown  in  these 
three  States. 

The  California  law  caimot  cover  pra- 
duction  in  Washington  or  Oregon,  nor 
can  the  laws  of  Washington  and  Oregon 
touch  California  production.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  true  stability  and  an  ef- 
fective marketing  order  program  can  be 
secured  only  by  the  use  of  the  all-encom- 
passing Federal  law. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  I  introduce  to- 
day is  twofold.  First,  it  would  add  pears 
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for  canning  or  freezing  to  the  list  of 
commodities  for  which  Federal  market- 
ing orders  may  be  made  applicable.  Sec- 
ond, it  would  permit  the  inclusion  of  a 
checkoff  for  marketing  promotion  proj- 
ects, including  F>aid  advertising,  for  this 
commodity.  Under  this  type  of  regional 
Federal  marketing  order,  the  growers 
could  obtain  better  statistical  informa- 
tion, effectively  coordinate  trade  promo- 
tion and  advertising,  and  develop  a 
meaningful  approach  to  overproduction 
if  this  seems  desiitible. 

It  should  be  noted  that  a  similar  bill 
recently  was  reported  favorably  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  is 
now  awaiting  House  action.  In  its  report, 
the  House  committee  stated  the  follow- 
ing: 

Based  on  the  expea-lence  of  producers  of 
theee  commodities  ;«id  the  testimony  re- 
ceived from  pear  producers  during  the  hear- 
ings which  were  held  June  21.  1967.  before 
the  Domestic  Marketing  Subcommittee,  the 
committee  feels  that  producers  of  pears  fcM' 
canning  or  freezing  should  also  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  establish  a  marketing  wder 
program. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Orville  L.  Freeman,  has  rec- 
ommended {jassage  of  such  legislation. 
In  a  letter  directed  to  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee  sup- 
porting this  bill,  he  stated  that  the  ex- 
emption of  pears  fix)m  the  Federal  mar- 
keting orders  "makes  it  difficult  to  attain 
the  act's  objective  of  improving  returns 
to  producers." 

It  is  my  hope  that  my  introducing  a 
companion  bill  on  the  Senate  side,  this 
vital  and  important  legislation  can  be 
expedited  through  Congress  not  only  for 
the  benefit  of  the  pear  industry,  but  also 
for  the  welfare  of  evei-y  American  con- 
sumer who  seeks  to  purchase  quality 
products  at  reasonable  prices. 

I  therefore  introduce  this  bill  and  ask 
that  it  be  appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  tS.  3685)  to  amend  section  2 
(3),  section  8c(2)  and  section  8c(6)<I) 
of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  introduced  by 
Mr.  KucHEL  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Jack- 
son) was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 


S.  3686 — INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
CREATE  A  NATIONAL  SEVERE 
STORM  SERVICE 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce today  a  bill  authorizing  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  to  develop  a  compre- 
hensive research  aimed  at  increasing  our 
ability  to  detect  and  predict  tornadoes, 
.squall  lines,  and  other  severe  storms.  The 
bill  also  directs  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  prepare  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  the  establishment  of  a  National  Se- 
vere Storm  Service  including  a  division 
for  a  national  tornado  detection  and 
warning  system. 

Within  the  past  few  decades,  we  have 
greatly  increased  our  knowledge  of  cli- 
matic conditions.  Along  with  this  in- 
creased knowledge  and  the  great  ad- 
vances in  our  commimications  systems 


the  ability  of  the  Weather  Bureau  to  pro- 
vide warnings  of  approaching  tornadoes 
has  been  substantially  improved.  But  a 
great  deal  more  needs  to  be  done. 

The  need  for  Improved  means  of  de- 
tecting and  predicting  severe  storms  is 
vividly  and  tragically  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  a  total  of  519  people  have  been 
killed  by  tornadoes  during  the  past  3 
years.  There  were  22  deaths  due  to  tor- 
nadoes in  my  home  State  of  Kansas  dur- 
ing this  period. 

A  fully  effective  system  of  detection 
and  warning  could  eliminate  most  of 
these  deaths.  Such  a  system  would  al.so 
help  to  minimize  the  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  property  damage  each 
year  resulting  from  severe  storms. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Tlie  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3686)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  conduct  re- 
search and  development  programs  to  in- 
crease knowledge  of  tornadoes,  squall 
lines,  and  other  severe  local  storms  for 
prediction  and  advance  warning,  and  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Severe  Storms  Service,  inti  oduced 
by  Mr.  Pearson,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3686 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America    in    Congress    assembled,    That   the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  is  authorized  to — 

( 1 )  conduct  a  comprehensive  research  and 
development  program  on  the  nature  of  tor- 
nadoes, their  forecasting  and  detection,  and 
the  communication  and  dissemination  of 
information  concerning  tornadoes  to  the 
public; 

( 2 )  conduct  a  comprehensive  research  and 
development  program  on  the  nature  of  squall 
lines  and  other  severe  local  storms,  their 
forecasting  and  detection,  and  the  communi- 
cation and  dissemination  of  information 
concerning  severe  weather  to  the  public; 

(3)  prepare  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
establishment  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce of  a  National  Severe  Storms  Service 
including  a  division  for  a  National  Tornado 
Detection  and  Warning  System  in  the  United 
States  and  to  report  on  this  plan  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  to  the  Congress  within  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  days  from  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act: 

(4)  provide  for  the  implementation  of  this 
plan  during  the  one-year  period  following 
presentation  of  the  report  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congress  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(3). 

Sec.  2.  In  carrying  out  his  duties  under 
this  Act  the  Secretary  shall — 

( 1 )  utilize  to  the  f uUest  extent  f>ossible. 
all  appropriate  Information,  personnel,  and 
facilities  In  the  United  States,  including,  but 
not  limited  to.  the  information,  personnel, 
and  facilities  of  private  industry,  and  the 
use  of  meteorologists  and  other  specialists 
in  universities  and  other  private  organiza- 
tions, in  order  to  supplement  the  informa- 
tion, personnel,  and  facilities  of  the  Federal 
Government;  and 

(2)  consider  the  application  of  radar, 
acoustic,  and  other  devices  and  the  use  ol 
computers  and  computer  simulation  models, 
in  order  to  provide  for  the  optimum  system 
and  most  effective  coverage  of  tornadoes  and 
related  severe  storms. 


Sec.  3.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  but 
not  to  exceed  $10,000,000.  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 


S.  3687— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
DIRECT  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
AGRICULTURE  TO  RELEASE  A 
CONDITION  IN  A  DEED  CONVEY- 
ING CERTAIN  LANDS  TO  THE 
STATE  OF  OHIO 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appi-opriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
direct  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
relea.se  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  a 
condition  in  a  deed  conveying  certain 
lands  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  for  other 
punxjscs. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Tlie 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  <S.  3687)  to  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  release  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  a  condition  in  a 
deed  conveying  certain  lands  to  the  State 
of  Ohio,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Lausche,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  would  permit  a 
very  advantageous  land  exchange  now 
being  considered  between  the  State  of 
Ohio.  Department  of  Natural  Re.sourccs, 
and  the  Mead  Paper  Co.,  of  Chillicothe, 
Ohio.  The  State  land  involved  is  the 
5,252  acre  Raccoon  State  Forest  in 
southern  Vinton  County  for  which  the 
Mead  company  is  offering  to  exchange  a 
comparable  acreage  adjacent  to  the  east 
side  of  the  18,000  acre  Zaleskl  State 
Forest.  This  would  permit  the  concen- 
tration of  State  forest  ownership  in  Vin- 
ton County  into  one  large  forest,  reduc- 
ing operational  costs  while  permitting 
the  Mead  company  to  consolidate  their 
holdings  in  southern  Vinton  County. 

A  more  important  and  pressing  matter 
is  that  700  acres  of  the  land  the  Mead 
company  is  offering  for  exchange  lie 
within  the  Big  Sandy  Run  drainage  into 
Lake  Hope  where  the  department  of 
natural  resources  presently  has  a  major 
land  acquisition  program  underway. 
Tlie  department  of  natural  resources  is 
acquiring  the  entire  watershed  so  as  to 
be  in  a  position  to  alleviate  the  flow  of 
acid  water  from  abandoned  underground 
mines  into  the  lake.  This  acid  pollution 
has  reduced  Lake  Hope  to  an  almost 
sterile  body  of  water  which  the  depart- 
ment hopes  to  rejuvenate  through  mine 
plugging  and  water-flow  control.  The 
department  will  be  applying  for  some  aid 
through  current  Federal  water  pollution 
control  and  mine  drainage  programs,  but 
also  realizes  that  considerable  local 
funds  and  effort  will  be  involved  in  mak- 
ing this  a  successful  program. 

The  current  deterrent  to  finalizhig 
this  land  exchange  is  a  reverter  clause  in 
the  deed  by  which  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  acquired  the  Raccoon 
Forrest  land.  It  was  originally  purchased 
by  the  U.S.  Government  during  the  L.  U. 
program  of  1938.  through  1940,  and  was 
deeded  to  the  State  of  Ohio  in  1957  to  be 
used  for  public  purposes.  If  not  so  used, 
it  is  to  revert  to  Federal  ownership.  In 
discussions  with  the  U.S.  Forest  Service, 
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It  was  determined  that  the  removal  of 
the  reverter  clause,  with  which  the  For- 
est Service  has  indicated  it  is  in  agree- 
ment, would  have  to  be  accomplished 
through  leKlslation  in  the  Congress. 

The  subject  bill  is  introduced  for  that 
purpose.  A  companion  bill  has  been  in- 
troduced in  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  Congressman  Clarence  E.  Miller 
from  the  10th  District.  Ohio. 


S  3688— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 
TO  PROVIDE  FOR  PAYMENTS  ON 
CERTAIN  OUTSTANDING  BONDS 
OR  OTHER  OBLIGATIONS  SE- 
CURED BY  LANDS  ACQUIRED  FOR 
FEDERAL  RECLAMATIONS  PROJ- 
ECTS 

Mr  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  payments  on  certain  out- 
standing bonds  or  other  obligations  se- 
cured by  lands  acquired  for  Federal 
reclamation  projects. 

When  lands  are  acquired  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  for  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of 
water  resource  developments,  the  right- 
of-way  acquisition  procedures  provide 
for  equitable  payment  to  landowners 
and  for  the  relocation  of  utilities  as 
project  costs.  However,  situations  have 
arisen  where  portions  of  the  distribution 
system  service  areas  of  water  agencies 
have  been  included  in  such  land  acquisi- 
tions. The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  pres- 
ently has  an  authority  to  reimburse  the 
agency  for  increased  costs  of  operation 
and  maintenance  occasioned  by  the 
change  In  service  area.  Furthermore,  the 
Secretary  has  no  authority  to  compen- 
sate the  agency  for  its  loss  in  revenues 
used  to  make  payments  on  bonds  or  other 
obligations  outstanding  at  the  time  of 
acquisition  and  secured  by  the  land 
which  has  b<'en  taken. 

As  a  result,  the  remaining  water  users 
in  the  ser-vice  area  are  faced  with  the 
unanticipated  increased  cost.  The  bill 
which  I  am  introducing  today  would 
provide  the  authority  for  the  Secretary 
to  make  equitable  compensation  for 
these  costs  of  right-of-way  acquisition. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3688)  to  provide  for  pay- 
ments on  certain  outstanding  bonds  or 
other  obligations  secured  by  lands  ac- 
quired for  Federal  reclamation  projects 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Jackson,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


River    power    system,    and    for    other 
purposes. 

The  act  of  June  14.  1966  <80  Stat.  200> . 
included  a  provision  that  reclamation 
projects  authorized  after  the  passage  of 
the  act  might  receive  repayment  assist- 
ance from  net  revenues  derived  from  the 
marketing  of  commercial  power  through 
the  Federal  Columbia  River  power  sys- 
tem. This  assistance  returns  to  the 
Tieasury  the  portion  of  the  costs  allo- 
cated to  the  irrigation  purpose  which  are 
in  excess  of  the  repayment  ability  of  the 
irrigation  water  users. 

There  are  a  number  of  older  irrigation 
projects  existing  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
which  were  authorized  and  constructed 
many  years  before  repayment  assistance 
from  iMwer  revenues  was  being  made 
available.  It  was  originally  anticipated 
that  the  irrigators  would  be  able  to  re- 
pay the  project  costs  within  the  cus- 
tomary repayment  periods. 

For  a  variety  of  reasons,  chiefly  the 
impact  of  the  depression  of  the  early 
1930's,  the  repayment  schedules  could 
not  be  realized.  The  water  users  are  now 
making  payments  to  the  extent  of  their 
ability,  but  the  repayment  contracts  have 
been  amended  to  extend  the  repayment 
periods  beyond  the  50-year  period  which 
is  usual. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  today 
would  make  repayment  assistance  from 
the  Federal  Columbia  River  power  sys- 
tem available  to  these  older  projects.  If 
this  is  done,  the  repayment  contracts 
can  be  amended  to  50-year  terms  which 
will  place  these  projects  on  a  par  with 
the  newer  projects  which  are  being  au- 
thorized under  current  policies. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3689)  to  authorize  the 
addition  of  certain  Federal  reclamation 
projects  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  to  par- 
ticipate in  assistance  from  the  Federal 
Columbia  River  power  system,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Jack- 
son I  for  himself  and  other  Senators), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


S.  3689— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL  TO 
AUTHORIZE  THE  ADDITION  OP 
CERTAIN  FEDERAL  RECLAMATION 
PROJECTS  IN  THE  PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  a  number  of  col- 
leagues. I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  addition 
of  certain  Federal  reclamation  projects  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest  to  participate  In 
assistance   from   the  Federal  Columbia 


S.  3691— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 
ENTITLED  "FEDERAL  GUN  REG- 
ISTRATION AND  UCENSING  ACT 
OF  1968' 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  have  been 
asked  by  the  administration  to  intro- 
duce a  bill  which  it  is  submitting  for  the 
consideration  of  Congress,  calling  for  the 
registration  of  all  firearms  and  the  li- 
censing of  owners. 

I  therefore  now  introduce  this  bill  with 
the  request  that  it  be  printed  and  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees  of 
the  Senate. 

Congress  has  already  enacted  a  bill 
which  brings  the  sale  of  handgtins  un- 
der strict  Federal  controls. 

A  second  bill,  which  I  introduced  at 
the  request  of  the  administration  and 
which  provides  for  similar  Federal  con- 
trols over  the  sale  of  long  guns  and  am- 
munition, is  now  under  consideration 
by  committees  of  the  House  and  Senate. 

There  Is.  however,  a  very  widespread 


feeling  that  further  steps  in  the  field  of 
gim  legislation  are  essential. 

Control  over  the  future  sale  of  guns 
solves  only  a  part  of  the  problem. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  may  be  as 
many  as  200.000.000  guns  of  all  kinds 
distributed  all  around  our  country,  a  fig- 
ure which  IS  the  equivalent  of  one  gun 
for  every  man.  woman,  and  child. 

The  great  majority  of  our  gunowners 
are  responsible  law-abiding  citizens.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  absolutely  no 
question  but  that  some  millions  of  guns — 
there  is  no  way  of  knowing  exactly  how 
many — are  owned  by  criminal  elements, 
alcoholics,  drug  addicts,  juveniles,  men 
with  mental  records,  and  other  danger- 
ous and  irresponsible  elements. 

The  task  of  disarming  all  those  whose 
ownership  of  firearms  constitutes  a  men- 
ace to  society  will  not  be  an  easy  one.  But 
a  beginning  has  to  be  made.  The  first 
thing  we  have  to  do.  obviously,  is  to  iden- 
tify all  firearms  and  to  find  out  who 
owns  them.  This  can  only  be  done  by 
compulsory  registration. 

From  the  30,000  letters  I  have  received 
in  my  office  and  from  numerous  conver- 
sations with  my  colleagues  and  with  gov- 
ernment officials,  I  am  convinced  that 
there  is  overwhelming  sentiment  for  such 
registration. 

Moreover,  a  growing  number  of  people 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  ad- 
dition to  registeration,  all  gimownei-s 
should  be  required  to  obtain  a  license. 
The  measure  which  I  have  introduced 
on  behalf  of  the  administration,  as  I  have 
pointed  out.  provides  for  both  registra- 
tion and  licensing. 

This  bill  will  now  go  to  the  appropriate 
committees.  A  number  of  similar  meas- 
ures, the  details  of  which  vary  some- 
what from  one  bill  to  the  other,  are  also 
under  consideration  in  committee. 

Testimony  bearing  on  all  of  these 
measures  will  be  taken  in  the  course  of 
the  hearings  which  the  Subcommittee  on 
Juvenile  Delinquency  opened  this  morn- 
ing. 

It  is  my  hope  and  belief  that  the  com- 
mittees will  be  able  to  move  to  the  con- 
sideration of  this  new  legislation  as  soon 
as  the  current  hearings  are  completed, 
and  that  Congress,  before  the  close  of 
this  session,  will  enact  legislation  estab- 
lishing effective  control  over  the  own- 
ership as  well  as  the  sale  of  firearms. 

In  1966  there  were  6.500  gun  murders 
in  the  United  States. 

Two  days  ago,  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  in- 
formed us  that  the  figure  for  1967  had 
risen  to  7,700,  an  increase  of  almost  20 
percent. 

He  also  Informed  us  that  during  1967 
guns  figured  in  71,000  robberies  and  55.- 
000  cases  of  aggravated  assault.  Again 
the  figures  for  laist  year  were  substan- 
tially greater  than  for  the  previous  year. 
Clearly  this  trend  has  to  be  reversed. 
And  that  is  what  the  legislation  before 
Congress  is  all  about. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3691)  to  amend  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  to  protect  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  against  the  law- 
lessness and  Irresponsible  use  of  fire- 
arms, and  to  assist  in  the  prevention  and 
solution  of  crime  by  requiring  a  national 
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registration  of  firearms,  establishing 
minimum  licensing  standards  for  the 
possession  of  firearms,  and  encouraging 
the  enactment  of  effective  State  and  lo- 
cal firearms  laws,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Dood  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators),  by  request,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.   

S  3695— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 
PROPOSING  AN  AMENDMENT  TO 
SECURITIES  ACT  OF  1933,  LIBER- 
ALIZING REGULATION  A  EXEMP- 
TION 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  Increase  from  $300,000  to  $500,000  the 
maximum  size  of  a  public  offering  of 
securities  which  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  is  authorized  to  ex- 
empt under  section  3<b)  of  the  Securities 
Act  of  1933. 

Section  3(b).  as  originally  enacted  In 
1933,  authorized  the  Commission  to  ex- 
empt certain  classes  of  securities  where 
the  total  offering  price  to  the  public  did 
not  exceed  $100,000.  The  act  was  amend- 
ed In  1945  to  raise  the  limitation  to  $300,- 
000.  The  legislative  history  of  that 
amendment  indicates  that  the  prlmai-y 
reason  for  the  Increase  was  the  desire  of 
Congress  to  aid  small  business  in  raising 
necessary  funds  for  commencement  of 
business  or  expansion  and  it  considered 
that  $100,000  would  In  many  cases  be  an 
inadequate  amount  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  such  objectives  In  view  of  the 
generally  Increased  costs  in  doing  busi- 
ness In  1945  as  compared  with  those 
costs  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the 
act  In  1933. 

Individual  Members  of  Congress  and 
persons  in  the  financial  community  have 
suggested  on  niunerous  occasions  the  de- 
sirability of  a  further  increase  in  the 
limitation  found  In  section  3(b).  When 
the  act  was  amended  in  1954,  the  Senate 
version  of  the  amendments  would  have 
raised  the  ceiling  to  $500,000.  However, 
this  provision  was  deleted  from  the  final 
legislation.  Further  attempts  to  raise  the 
ceiling  since  that  time  have  met  with  no 
success. 

In  the  23  years  since  the  last  amend- 
ment costs  have  continued  to  rise 
throughout  the  economy,  with  the  result 
that  $300,000  has  substantially  less  pur- 
chasing power  today. 

This  seems  to  me  therefore  to  be  an 
appropriate  time  for  Congress  to  reex- 
amine the  present  statutory  celling  to 
determine  what.  If  any,  increase  may  be 
required  in  order  for  this  exemption  to 
fulfill  its  original  purpose. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  3695)  to  amend  section 
3 lb)  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  to  per- 
mit the  exemption  of  security  issues,  not 
exceeding  $500,000  in  aggregate  amount, 
from  the  provisions  of  such  act,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Sparkman  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 


S.  3699— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL  TO 
PERMIT  THE  STATES  TO  PUR- 
CHASE MEDICARE  HOSPITAL  IN- 
SURANCE PROTECTION  FOR 
STATE  AND  LOCAL  EMPLOYEES 
UNDER  RETIREMENT  SYSTEMS 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  permit  the  States  to  purchase  medi- 
care hospital  insurance  protection  for 
State  and  local  employees  under  retire- 
ment systems. 

Mr.  President.  20  million  Americans 
are  currently  enrolled  in  the  hospital 
Insurance  program  under  medicare. 
They  are  receiving  from  15  to  20  per- 
cent more  in  hospital  services  than  m 
previous  years.  The  lives  of  our  older 
citizens  have  been  improved  and  pro- 
longed becau.se  of  these  services. 

But  all  of  our  older  Americans  do 
not  .share  in  these  benefits.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  teachers  and  other  State 
and  local  employees  in  a  dozen  States 
across  the  Nation  are  not  covered  and 
will  not  be  covered  by  medicare.  These 
are  employees  who  are  not  covered  by 
social  security  but  are  covered  instead 
by  State  and  local  retirement  plans. 

My  own  State  of  Connecticut,  for  ex- 
ample, has  an  excellent  retirement  sys- 
tem for  its  teachers  and  other  govern- 
mental employees,  but  they  are  not 
covered  by  social  security.  My  bill  would 
allow  the  State  of  Connecticut,  or  any 
other  State,  to  purchase  hospital  insur- 
ance for  persons  over  65  who  have  retired 
under  a  State  or  local  retirement  system. 
It  would  also  allow  the  States  to  pur- 
chase coverage  for  their  wives,  hus- 
bands, widows,  or  widowers  over  65  who 
do  not  qualify  for  protection  under  the 
present  law. 

This  bill  is  similar  to  my  amendment 
which  was  approved  by  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  last  year  and  passed 
by  the  Senate  as  part  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Amendments  of  1967,  but  which  was 
not  accepted  by  the  House  that  time. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about  this 
gap  in  medicare's  hospital  insurance  cov- 
erage because  among  those  excluded  are 
almost  700,000  public  school  teachers 
across  the  Nation.  These  are  teachers 
who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  educating 
the  children  in  a  dozen  States  across  the 
Nation — States  which  have  excellent  re- 
tirement systems  but  they  will  be  ex- 
cluded from  medicare's  hospital  Insur- 
ance. My  amendment  will  allow  a  State 
to  cover  these  employees. 

The  present  method  has  failed  to  pro- 
vide protection  for  a  large  number  of 
State  and  local  government  employees. 
Under  my  bill  the  States  and  localities 
could  make  sure  that  all  persons  under 
a  State  or  local  government  retirement 
system  and  their  qualified  dependents 
will  have  hospital  insurance  protection 
by  purchasing  this  protection  on  a  cov- 
erage group  basis. 

It  will  be  up  to  the  States  to  pay  the 
cost  of  the  program.  It  will  not  cost  the 
social  security  medicare  trust  fund  a 
penny.  A  State  which  elects  to  particl- 
p>ate  will  reimburse  the  fund  for  all 
benefits  paid  plus  all  administrative  ex- 
penses, but  its  employees  will  get  the 


benefit  of  participation  in  the  Federal 
system.  It  will  thus  cut  redtape, 
strengthen  the  system  and  bring  the 
benefits  of  medicare  to  a  significant  por- 
tion of  our  population.  Nothing  could  be 
fairer  tlian  that. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  exam- 
ples of  how  the  bill  would  work  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point,  along  with 
a  portion  of  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance  on  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1967  and  the  full  text 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  bill, 
examples,  and  excerpts  will  be  r.rlntcd 
111  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3699)  to  pcniiit  State 
ngi  cements  for  coverage  under  the  lio.s- 
liital  insurance  program  for  the  aged, 
mtroduced  by  Mr.  Ribicoff,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3699 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Represcntatites  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended 
Ijy  adding  after  section  1817  the  following 
new  section: 

"STATE  AGREEMENTS  FOR  COVEaACE  OF  AN- 
NUITANTS AND  MEMBERS  OF  A  RETIREMLNT 
SYSTEM  AND  THEIR  DEPENDENTS  AND  SI  R- 
VIVORS 

'■.Sec.  1818.  (a)  The  Secretiiry  shall,  at  the 
rcque.st  of  a  State  which  has  entered  into 
an  agreement  under  section  218.  enter  Into 
an  agreement  with  such  State  pursuant  to 
which  all  Individuals  in  any  of  the  cover- 
age groups  described  in  subsection  (h)  (as 
specified  in  the  agreement)  will  be  entitled 
to  benefits  under  this  part. 

•'(b)    For    purposes    of    this    section — 
■'(1)    the  term  'retirement  system'  me.ins 
a   pension,   annuity,   retirement,   or   Klmihar 
fund  or  system  established  by  a  State  or  a 
political  subdivision  thereof. 

"(2i  tne  term  'political  subdivision"  in- 
cludes an  instrumentality  of  (A|  a  State. 
(B)  one  or  more  political  subdivisions  of  a 
State,  or  (C)  a  State  and  one  or  more  polit- 
ical subdivisions. 

■•(3t  tlie  term  'State'  includes  an  instru- 
mentality of  two  or  more  States. 

"(4)  the  term  'coverage  group'  means  (A) 
annuitants  under  a  retirement  system.  (B) 
members  of  a  retirement  system  who  are  not 
annuitants.  (C)  the  wives  or  husbands  of 
annuitants  under  a  retirement  system,  (D) 
the  wives  or  husbands  of  members  of  a  re- 
tirement system  who  are  not  annuitants,  (E) 
the  widows  or  widowers  of  annuitants  under 
a  retirement  system,  and  (F)  the  widows  or 
widowers  of  members  of  a  retirement  system 
who  were  not  annuitants;  except  that  such 
term  shall  not  Include  any  individual  who  1b 
entitled  to  monthly  insurance  benefits  under 
title  II  or  who  Is  entitled  to  receive  an  an- 
nuity or  a  pension  under  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937  or  who  is  entitled  to 
benefits  under  this  part  pursuant  to  section 
103  of  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1965. 

"(c)(1)  An  agreement  entered  into  with 
any  State  under  this  section  shall  be  appli- 
cable to  one  or  more  coverage  groups,  re- 
ferred to  in  clause  (A)  of  subsection  (b)  (4), 
and  as  designated  by  the  State  in  such 
agreement. 

"(2)  An  agreement  entered  Into  with  any 
State  under  this  section  may  be  applicable 
to  one  or  more  of  the  coverage  groups  re- 
ferred to  In  any  of  the  clauses  of  subsection 
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(b)  (4)  (except  clause  (A) )  but  only  with 
respect  to  retirement  systema  (A)  the  annu- 
itants of  which  are  Individuals  In  a  coverage 
group  designated,  pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1) . 
as  a  coverage  group  to  which  such  agreement 
applies  and  (B)  In  the  case  ot  wives,  hus- 
bands, widows,  and  widowers,  referred  to  in 
rlaiises  (D)  and  (P).  the  members  of  which 
are  individuals  In  a  coverage  group  deslg- 
n.-^ted,  pursuant  to  this  paragraph,  as  a  cov- 
erage group  to  which  this  agreement  applies. 

■■(d)  The  Secretary  shall,  at  the  request 
of  any  State,  modify  the  agreement  with 
such  State  under  this  section  to  include  any 
coverage  group  to  which  the  .igreement  did 
not  previously  apply:  but  the  agreement  as 
so  modified  may  not  be  Inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section  applicable  In  the 
case  of  an  original  agreement  with  a  State. 

"(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section  an  Indi- 
vidual who  Is  In  a  coverage  group  to  which 
the  agreement  under  this  section  applies, 
shall  (subject  to  the  succeeding  provisions 
of  this  section)  be  entitled  to  benefits  under 
this  part  In  the  same  manner  and  under 
the  same  conditions  as  though  he  established 
such  entitlement  under  section  226. 

•'If)  The  entitlement  to  benefits  under  this 
part  of  an  individual,  who  Is  in  a  coverage 
group  to  which  the  agreement  under  this  sec- 
tion applies,  shall — 

"(1)  begin  on  whichever  of  the  following 
Is  the  lat^: 

"(A)  October  1.  19M. 

"(B)  the  first  day  of  the  month  In  which 
such  individual  attains  the  age  of  65. 

"(C)  the  first  day  of  the  month  following 
the  first  month  In  which  he  is  in  such  cover- 
age group. 

•■  ( D I  the  first  day  of  the  second  month  fol- 
lowing the  month  in  which  such  agreement 
is  entered  into,  or 

"(E)  the  first  day  of  the  second  month  fol- 
lowing the  month  to  which  such  agreement, 
pursuant  to  a  modification,  becomes  appli- 
cable to  such  coverage  group,  and 

"(2)  end  on  whichever  of  the  following  is 
the  earliest — 

■'(A)  the  last  day  of  the  month  in  which 
such  individual  dies. 

"(B)  the  last  day  of  the  month  preceding 
the  first  month  for  which  be  becomes  en- 
titled to  monthly  benefits  under  title  II  or  to 
an  .nnnulty  or  a  pension  under  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  or  to  benefits  under 
this  part  pursuant  to  section  103  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Amendments  of  1965. 

"(C)  the  first  day  of  the  month  following 
the  month  in  which  he  ceases  to  be  in  the 
coverage  group  to  which  such  agreement  is 
applicable. 

"(D)  the  day  on  which  such  agreement 
terminates,  or 

"(E)  the  day  on  which  such  agreement 
terminates  with  respect  to  such  coverage 
group. 

"(g)  Each  such  agreement  shall  provide 
that  the  State — 

"  ( 1 )  win.  at  such  time  or  times  as  the  Sec- 
retary specifies,  reimburse  the  Federal  Hos- 
pital Insurance  Trust  Fund  (A)  for  pay- 
ments made  from  such  Fund  to  pay  for  the 
services  furnished  to  Individuals  entitled  to 
have  payment  made  for  such  services  by 
reason  of  such  agreement  and  (B)  for  the 
administrative  expenses  Incurred  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare in  carrying  out  such  agreement  and  by 
such  public  or  private  agencies  that  such 
Department  may  utilize  for  such  purpose. 

"(2)  win  comply  with  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  may  issue  in 
carrying  out  such  agreement, 

"  ( 3 )  will  furnish  the  Secretary  such  timely 
information  and  reports  as  he  may  find  nec- 
essary In  performing  his  functions  under  this 
section  and  wUl  maintain  such  records  and 
afford  such  access  thereto  as  the  Secretary 
finds  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and 
verification  of  the  information  and  reports 
under   this   paragraph   and   otherwise   carry 


out  this  agreement,  and  shall  contain  such 
other  terms  and  conditions  not  inconsistent 
with  this  section  as  the  Secretary  may  find 
necessary  and  appropriate. 

~(h)  Upon  giving  at  least  6  months  notice 
In  writing  to  the  Secretary,  a  State  may 
terminate,  effective  at  the  end  of  a  calendar 
quarter  specified  In  the  notice.  Its  agreement 
with  the  Secretai  y  either  in  Its  entirety  or 
with  respect  to  a  coverage  group. 

"(1)  If  the  Secretary,  after  giving  reason- 
able notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  to  a 
State  with  whom  he  has  entered  into  an 
agreement  pursuant  to  this  section,  finds 
that  the  State  has  failed  or  Is  no  longer 
legally  able  substantially  to  comply  with 
any  provision  of  such  agreement  or  of  this 
section,  he  shall  notify  such  State  that  the 
agreement  will  be  terminated  in  its  entirety, 
or  with  respect  to  any  one  or  more  coverage 
groups  designated  by  him.  at  such  time  as  he 
deems  appropriate,  unless  prior  to  such  time 
section,  he  shall  notify  such  State  that  the 
or  that  the  cause  for  such  legal  Inability  has 
been  removed. 

"(J)  A  determination  by  a  State,  which  has 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Secretary 
under  this  section,  as  to  whether  an  indi- 
vidual is  an  annuitant  or  member  of  a  retire- 
ment system  or  the  wife,  widow,  husband,  or 
widower  of  such  an  annuitant  or  member 
shall,  for  piu-poses  of  this  section,  be  final 
and  conclusive  upon  the  Secretary. 

"(Ic)(l)  If  more  or  less  than  the  correct 
amount  due  under  an  agreement  pursuant  to 
this  section  is  paid,  proper  adjustments  with 
respect  to  the  amounts  due  under  such 
agreement  shall  be  made,  without  Interest, 
in  such  manner  and  at  such  times  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  regulations  of  the  Secretary. 

"(2)  In  case  any  State  does  not  make,  at 
the  time  or  times  due.  the  payments  provided 
for  under  an  agreement  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion, there  shall  be  added,  as  part  of  the 
amounts  due.  Interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per 
centum  per  annum  from  the  date  due  until 
pald.^' 

The  examples  and  excerpts,  presented 
by  Mr.  Ribicoff.  are  as  follows: 

EXAMPLES  or  HOW  THE  PROPOSED  BUY-IN  HOS- 
PrXAL  INSURANCE  FOR  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
RETIREMENT    SYSTEMS    WOULD    OPERATE 

(Note. — The  examples  are  based  on  an  ef- 
fective date  of  October  1.  1968.  rather  than 
April  1.  1968.  as  was  provided  in  the  provi- 
sions adopted  by  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee In  1967.  and  dropped  in  conference.) 
Example  1 

Retirement  System  A  is  a  teacher's  retire- 
ment system  which  has  not  been  brought 
under  social  security.  Over  half  of  the  teach- 
ers under  the  system  are  women.  Some  of 
these  women  will  qualify  for  wlfes  social  se- 
curity benefits  on  the  basis  of  their  hus- 
band's work,  and  so  would  qualify  for  hos- 
pital insurance  protection  (Medicare)  at  age 
65  under  present  law.  Some  of  the  other 
members  of  this  system  wu:  have  enough 
work  covered  under  social  security  either  be- 
fore, during,  or  after  the  period  they  are 
under  the  teachers'  system  to  be  insured  for 
at  least  minimum  social  security  cash  bene- 
fits, and  for  hospital  insurance  protection. 
Thus,  in  the  case  of  Retirement  System  A  it 
Is  piosslble  that  perhaps  half  of  all  annui- 
tants would  qualify  for  hospital  insurance 
protection  under  present  law,  even  though 
the  system  does  not  come  under  social  se- 
ciu^ity  coverage. 

However,  the  State  wishes  to  provide  assur- 
ance to  the  members  of  the  teachers^  system 
that  all  who  become  annuitants  under  the 
system  will  have  hospital  Insurance  protec- 
tion. Accordingly,  in  Augiist  1968  the  State 
enters  into  an  agreement  with  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  provide 
hospital  insurance  protection  foir  all  tboee 
not  otherwise  having  it,  effective  on  the  ear- 
liest poealble  date— October  I.  1968  The  State 
chooeee  to  provide  this  protection  for  annui- 


tants only.  (An  alternative  choice  would  be 
to  Include  members  who  are  not  annuitant!), 
or  the  wives,  husbands,  widows,  or  widowers 
of  annuitants  and  /or  members,  as  well.)  The 
hoapltal  insurance  protection  the  State  is 
buying  for  those  of  the  annuitants  who  did 
not  otherwise  have  it  will  be  exactly  the 
same  as  the  hospital  insurance  protection 
which  the  other  annult.ints  would  have  in 
any  event. 

Mrs.  Smith  is  a  teacher  who  was  covered 
under  Retirement  System  A  until  her  re- 
tirement in  1962.  She  reached  age  65  on 
Fcbruarj'  3.  1968.  She  Is  not  eligible  for  either 
railroad  retirement  or  social  security  cash 
benefits,  and  so  Is  not  eligible  for  Medicare 
hospital  insurance  benefits  on  the  basis 
of  entitlement  to  cash  benefits.  She  has  had 
no  work  covered  under  social  security  and 
so  is  not  eligible  for  hospital  insurance  pro- 
tection under  the  temporary  provisions,  fi- 
nanced from  general  Treasury  funds,  which 
make  It  easier  for  persons  near  or  over  ape 
65  to  qualify  for  hospital  Insurance  protec- 
tion. (Under  these  provisions,  hospital  in- 
surance protection  is  made  available  to  peo- 
ple who  attained  age  65  before  1968  and 
who  are  not  eligible  for  monthly  social  secu- 
rity or  railroad  retirement  benefits.  People 
who  attain  age  65  in  1968  and  thereafter 
must  have  gradually  increasing  amounts  of 
coverage  under  either  the  social  security  or 
railroad  retirement  program  In  order  to  be 
eligible  for  hospital  Insurance  protection.  A 
person  who  attains  age  65  in  1968  will  need 
only  three  quarters  of  coverage  earned  at 
any  time  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  hosplt.U 
insurance  under  the  special  provision.  Per- 
sons attaining  age  65  in  subsequent  years 
will  need  an  additional  three  quarters  of 
coverage  per  year,  until  the  number  of  quar- 
ters needed  for  hospital  Insurance  Is  the  same 
as  that  needed  for  monthly  cash  benefits.) 

Mrs.  Smith  enters  a  hospital  on  September 
1.  1968.  with  a  long-term  illness.  She  is  not 
protected  under  the  hospital  insurance  pro- 
gram during  September  1968.  However,  be- 
ginning on  October  1,  1968.  she  is  protected, 
and  from  that  date  on.  so  long  as  the  State 
agreement  Is  effective  with  respect  to  Retire- 
ment System  A,  she  has  exactly  the  same 
hospital  insurance  protection  as  all  other 
persons  who  are  qualified. 

The  Secretary  would  periodically  bill  the 
State  for  amounts  equal  to  the  actual  cost 
of  the  seri-lces  furnished  to  those  individ- 
uals who  would  not  be  entitled  to  hospital 
Insurance  protection  If  It  were  not  for  the 
State  agreement,  plus  administrative  ex- 
penses. (As  a  very  rough  guide  to  what  the 
States  might  expect  to  pay,  the  estimated 
hospital  insurance  cost  per  insured  persons 
for  1968 — Including  administrative  ex- 
penses— is  $14.25  per  month.  Separate  cost 
figures  for  men  and  women  are  not  avail- 
able.) 

(Participation  in  the  medical  Insurance 
part  of  the  Medicare  program  Is  available  to 
essentially  all  persons  age  65  and  over  with- 
out regard  to  whether  they  have  worked 
under  social  security.  Benefits  under  this 
plxm  are  paid  from  a  special  trust  fund 
made  up  of  the  monthly  premiums  paid  by 
those  who  enroll  In  this  Insurance  plan  and 
matching  amounts  paid  by  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  from  general  revenues.) 
Example  2 

Retirement  System  B  is  a  statewide  public 
employees  retirement  system  which  has  not 
been  brought  under  social  secxirity. 

In  April  1970,  the  State  enters  Into  an 
agreement  to  provide  hospital  Insurance  pro- 
tection for  all  those  otherwise  not  having 
it.  beginning  on  June  1,  1970.  The  State 
choose*  to  provide  the  hospital  insurance 
protection  not  only  for  annuitants  but  also 
for  their  spouses  at  age  65. 

Mr.  Jones  Is  a  city  employee  who  was  cov- 
ered under  Retirement  System  B  until  his 
retirement  in  1982.   at  age  65.  Neither  Mr. 
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Jones  nor  his  wife  qualify  for  cash  benefits 
under  the  railroad  retirement  or  social  se- 
curity programs,  and  so  would  not  have 
Medicare  hospital  Insurance  protection  ex- 
cept for  the  State  agreement.  (She  would  be 
eligible  to  participate  In  the  voluntary  medl- 
••■tl  Insurance  part  of  the  Medicare  program 
!f  she  desired  to  do  ao.) 

Mrs.  Jones,  who  Is  3  ye.irs  younger  than 
Mr.  Jones,  enters  the  hospital  with  a  long- 
ifrm  illness  In  1990.  at  the  age  of  70.  Since 
t^ie  State  chose  to  include  wives  of  annui- 
t/ints  under  Medicare  hospital  insurance 
protection  Mrs.  Jones  will  have  exactly  the 
.-.ime  Medicare  hospital  Insurance  protection 
;  s  all  other  qualified  persons. 

Example  3 

Retirement  System  C  is  a  city  retirement 
.system  for  firemen  which  has  not  been 
brought  under  social  security.  In  January 
1969.  the  State  enters  into  an  agreement  to 
provide  hospital  Insurance  protection  for  all 
those  not  otherwise  having  it.  effective  on 
July  1.  1969.  The  State  chooses  to  provide  the 
hospital  Insurance  protection  only  for  an- 
nuitants. 

Mr.  Johnson  Is  a  city  fireman  who  was  cov- 
ered under  Retirement  System  C  until  his 
retirement  In  1965.  at  age  55.  Mr.  Johnson 
became  disabled  at  age  56.  after  working  1 
year  in  social  security  employment.  When  he 
reaches  age  65  in  1975  he  is  not  eligible  for 
either  social  security  or  railroad  retirement 
cash  benefits,  and  so  would  not  have  Medi- 
care hospital  Insurance  protection  except 
for  the  State  agreement.  (He  would  be  eligi- 
ble to  participate  in  the  voluntary  medical 
Insurance  pvart  of  the  Medicare  program  If  he 
desired  to  do  so. )  Because  of  the  State  agree- 
ment, he  has  the  same  hospital  insurance 
protection  as  all  other  qualified  persons,  and 
this  protection  begins  at  age  65. 

OUTLINE  op  PROPOSAL  TO  PERMIT  THE  STATES 
TO  PURCHASE  MEDICARE  HOSPITAL  INSUR- 
ANCTE  PROTECTION  FOR  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTAL  EMPLOYEES  UNDER  RETIRE- 
MENT   SYSTEMS 

1.  Permits  a  State  to  arrange  on  a  group 
basis  for  hospital  insurance  protection  under 
the  Medicare  program  for  annuitants  under  a 
State  or  local  retirement  system  (or  all  in- 
dividuals who  are  members  but  not  annui- 
tants, or  the  wives,  husbands,  widows,  or 
widowers  of  such  annuitants  or  members) 
who  are  age  65  or  over  and  who  do  not  other- 
wise have  such  protection. 

2.  Groups  other  than  annuitants  could  be 
covered  only  if  annuitants  are  covered:  the 
dependents  of  members  could  be  covered 
only  if  the  members  are  covered. 

3.  Permits  the  States  to  determine  which 
retirement  systems  would  participate. 

4.  Provides  tha»  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  would  deal  only 
with  the  Stat .  and  not  with  individual  re- 
tirement systems.  Each  State  would  be  re- 
."sponsible  for  the  payment  of  the  full  cost 
of  the  hospital  Insurance  It  purchases  plus 
;in  allowance  for  administrative  expenses. 

5.  Requires  that  the  State  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  supplying  the  information 
needed  so  that  the  State  could  be  properly 
billed  periodically  for  the  cost  of  the  serv- 
ices. 

6.  Permits  a  State  to  terminate  Its  partici- 
pation on  a  statewide  basis  or  on  a  coverage 
.'roup  basis  (i.e..  for  any  retirement  system 
in  its  entirety,  or  for  only  certain  specified 
;;r3ups,  as  defined  in  "1"),  after  furnishing 
the  Secretary  six  months'  notice  of  such  In- 
tention, and  effective  with  the  end  of  a  speci- 
fied calendar  quarter. 

7.  Provides  that  a  State  could  purchase 
-  nly  the  full  range  of  Medicare  hospital  in- 
surance benefits;  a  State  could  not  purchase 
nrotectlon  under  only  selected  parts  of  the 
iiospltal  Insurance  program. 


GENERAL  DISCUSSION  OF  THE  PROPOSAL  TO  PER- 
MIT STATES  TO  PURCHASE  HOSPITAL  INSUR- 
ANCE PROTECTION  FOR  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTAL  F-MPLOYEES— FROM  THE  RE- 
PORT OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE  ON  THE 
1967  SOCIAL  SECURITY  LEGISLATION  (H.R. 
12080)     (P.   90.  S.   REPT.   NO.   744) 

(^)    Hospital  insurance  protection  for  State 
and  local  government  cmplopecs 

The  committee  has  added  to  the  House  bill 
a  provision  permitting  States  and  Interstate 
Instrumentalities  to  enter  into  :if;rcenients 
wlh  the  Secret;try  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  purchase  hospital  insurance  pro- 
tection beginning  April  1.  1968.  for  retirement 
system  members  (retired  or  active)  and  their 
wives,  husbands,  widows,  or  widowers  age  65 
or  over  who  do  not  qualify  for  the  protection 
under  present  law. 

Social  security  hospital  insurance  protec- 
tion under  present  law  is  based  upon  en- 
titlement to  cash  benefits:  All  persons  age 
65  or  over  who  are  entitled  to  cash  benefits 
under  the  social  security  or  railroad  retire- 
ment programs  have  hospit;\l  insurance  pro- 
tection. In  addition,  many  [lersons  who  are 
now  near  or  past  retirement  age  and  who  are 
not  entitled  to  such  cash  benefits  ( including 
many  State  and  local  government  employees 
and  annuitants  under  State  and  local  retire- 
ment systems,  and  their  dependents  or  sur- 
vivors) are  eligible  for  hospital  insurance 
protection  under  a  special  temporary  transi- 
tional provision  that  Is  financed  from  general 
revenues. 

Social  security  coverage  is  avi.llable  for 
employees  of  the  States  and  their  political 
subdivisions  through  agreements  between 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  the  various  States.  Since  about  one- 
fourth  of  State  and  local  government  Jobs 
are  covered  only  under  staff  retirement  sys- 
tems and  not  under  social  security,  there 
are.  under  present  law.  a  significant  number 
of  State  and  local  employees  and  retired 
employees,  and  their  dependents  or  survivors. 
who  will  not  qualify  for  hospital  insurance 
protection.  Public  employees  in  a  number  of 
States  have  expressed  an  interest  in  legisla- 
tion which  would  make  social  seciuity  hos- 
pital protection  available  to  them  even 
though  their  work  Is  not  covered  under  .•social 
security. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  best  way 
to  provide  this  protection  is  by  the  basic 
method  provided  under  present  law — that  is, 
through  entitlement  to  cash  benefits  based 
upon  contributory  social  security  coverage. 
However,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  method 
has  failed  to  provide  hospital  insurance  pro- 
tection for  a  fairly  large  number  of  State 
and  local  government  employees,  the  com- 
mittee believes  that  an  alternative  method 
of  providing  it  is  needed  for  this  group. 
Under  the  committee's  bill  the  States  and 
localities  could  make  sure  that  all  persons 
under  a  State  or  local  government  retirement 
system  and  their  qualified  dependents  will 
have  hospital  Insurance  protection  by  pur- 
chasing this  protection  on  a  coverage  group 
basis. 

For  the  purpose  of  providing  social  security 
hospital  Insurance  protection,  the  term  '■cov- 
erage group"  would  include  all  individuals 
who  are  annuitants  under  a  State  or  local 
retirement  system,  or  all  individuals  who  are 
members  but  not  annuitants,  or  the  wives, 
husbands,  widows,  or  widowers  of  such  an- 
nuitants or  members.  Groups  other  than  an- 
nuitants could  be  covered  only  If  annuitants 
are  covered:  the  wives,  husbands,  widows,  or 
vrtdowers  of  members  or  annuitants  could  be 
brought  under  an  agreement  only  if  the 
members  or  annuitants  are  under  the  agree- 
ment. A  determination  by  the  State  as  to 
whether  an  individual  is  an  annuitant  or 
member  of  a  retirement  system  or  the  wife, 
husband,  widow,  or  widower  of  such  an  an- 


nuitant or  member  would,  for  purposes  of 
the  agreement  to  provide  hospital  insurance 
protection,  be  final  and  conclusive  vipon  the 
Secretary. 

The  committee  bill  provides  that  each  State 
which  enters  into  an  agreement  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  purchase  Iiospltal  Insurance  protection  will 
reimburse  the  Federal  Hospital  Insurance 
Trust  Fund,  at  fiich  time  or  limes  as  the 
Secretary  .■^per'ifics.  for  the  payments  made 
from  the  Pun.l  lor  the  r.frvlces  fDrnlshcd  »o 
those  pen-^ons  covered  under  the  hospital  in- 
surance program  lhrvn'!?h  the  SLate'.s  apros- 
ment  with  the  Secretary,  plus  the  adminlK- 
trativc  expenses  Incurred  l5y  the  Depi'Ttment 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  In  carry- 
ing out  the  agreement.  Payments  will  be 
made  from  the  Fund  to  providers  of  service^ 
for  covered  services  furnished  to  the.se  per- 
sons on  the  same  basis  as  payments  for  other 
persons  cntillei  to  benefits  under  the  hos- 
pital Insurance  program. 

The  committee  bill  provides  that,  upon 
giving  at  least  6  months'  notice  to  the  Secre- 
tary, a  State  may  terminate  Us  agreement 
either  In  Its  entirety  or  with  respect  to  n  cov- 
erage group.  Terminations  would  be  effective 
at  the  end  of  the  calendar  quarter  specified 
in  the  notice.  If  the  Secretary  should  find 
that  the  State  has  failed  or  Is  no  longer 
legally  able  to  comply  with  any  provision  of 
the  agreement  to  provide  hospital  insurance 
protection,  he  would  notify  the  State  that 
the  agreement  will  be  terminated  in  Its  en- 
tirety, or  with  respect  to  any  one  or  more 
coverage  groups  designated  by  him. 


S.  3700— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  RE- 
LATING TO  U.S.  FOREIGN  SERVICE 
CORPS 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965. 

We  now  have  in  excess  of  75.000  civil- 
ians employed  by  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  who  are  seiTing  in  foreign 
countries  or  territories.  We  have  military 
academies  to  train  career  personnel  for 
the  defense  of  this  country  by  the  Armed 
Forces.  We  have  a  Peace  Corps  to  send 
volunteers  abroad  to  help  those  less  for- 
tunate. Yet,  we  are  pitifully  lacking  in 
the  development  of  any  meaningful  pro- 
gram of  professional  education,  training, 
ard  research  activities,  designed  to  build 
and  maintain  the  highest  caliber  of  com- 
petence for  U.S.  employees  serving  on 
foreign  soil,  all  of  whom  are  emis.sarics 
of  our  Nation. 

In  the  25  years  since  the  first  Foreign 
Service  Academy  bill  was  introduced  in 
Congress  a  number  of  academy  proposals 
have  been  made — including  legislation  I 
have  introduced  in  both  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate.  Precious 
time  has  elapsed,  and  we  continue  to  lose 
ground.  I  want  to  change  it. 

It  is  time  for  a  new  approach  and  a 
departure  from  the  past.  It  is  time  for 
a  rededication  to  the  goals  we  have 
sought  to  achieve.  It  is  time  for  an 
amalgamation  of  purpose  with  the  many 
fine  educational  institutions  in  America. 

The  U.S.  Foreign  Service  Corps  which 
I  am  today  proposing  will  accomplish 
this  by  concentrating  our  investment  in 
people  instead  of  property,  avoiding  large 
capital  outlays  for  buildings,  grounds 
and  equipment,  offering  varied  but  care- 
fully   coordinated    undergraduate    and 
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graduate  programs  including  field  train- 
ing for  preemployment  as  well  as  In- 
service  training  and  research  utilizing, 
rather  than  competing  with,  the  facili- 
ties and  academic  expertise  of  educa- 
tional institutions,  public  and  private, 
while  preserving  their  control  and  ob- 
jcctiveness.  maintaining  the  desirable 
flexibility  and  independence  to  maximize 
opportunities  for  charting  new  courses 
and  alterini;  old  ones  in  foreign  afTairs. 
providing  access  to  the  full  breadth  of 
curriculums  taught  by  the  top  minds  in 
the  country,  harnessing  a  continual  and 
prepared  reservoir  of  representative 
talent  from  diverse  sectors  of  American 
life  with  a  variety  of  educational  back- 
grounds from  many  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. 

Responsibility  for  supervision  of  the 
Corps  would  rest  with  a  nine-member 
t)oard  of  trustees:  The  Secretar>-  of  State, 
four  educators  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, two  Members  of  the  Senate  and  two 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives Not  more  than  one  of  the  trustees 
from  the  Senate  nor  more  than  one  of 
the  trustees  from  the  House  may  be  of 
the  same  political  party.  Provision  is 
made  fof  staggerinc  of  the  longer  terms 
of  the  educators  to  promote  continuity. 
The  Corps  would  consist  of  students  in 
addition  to  Government  officers  and  em- 
ployees who  have  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities in  the  field  of  foreign  relations. 
The  board  of  trustees  is  directed  to  make 
arrangements  with  qualified  non-Fed- 
eral institutions  of  higher  learning  to 
provide  for  the  admission  of  qualified 
members  of  the  Corps  to  such  institu- 
tions to  pursue  approved  courses  of  study 
or  research  activities  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign relations.  Undergraduate  and  grad- 
uate programs  leading  to  degrees  would 
be  available  for  students,  but  Govern- 
ment ofDcers  and  employees  would  have 
a;cess  to  part-time  as  well  as  full-time 
programs.  Appropriate  orientation  and 
language  training  for  family  members 
of  persons  admitted  to  the  Corps  and  of 
all  Government  employees  whether  or 
not  admitted  to  the  Corps  is  authorized 
as  their  time  for  assigrunent  to  a  foreign 
country  or  area  nears. 

Government  ofBcers  and  employees 
would  be  admitted  to  the  Corps  upon 
selection  by  the  head  of  their  depart- 
ment or  agency.  While  in  the  Corps 
their  compensation  would  be  maintained 
by  their  department  or  agency  and  they 
would  be  reimbursed  for  specified  educa- 
tional expenses.  On  completion  of  his  or 
her  education,  trainlnsj,  research  or 
course  of  study  within  a  Corps  program, 
such  member  would  be  entitled  to  con- 
tinue service  in  the  former  position  or 
one  of  like  seniority  and  status. 

Students  would  be  admitted  to  the 
Corps  through  a  nomination  and  com- 
petitive examination  process.  Some 
would  be  nominated  from  the  United 
States  at  large  to  take  the  competitive 
examinations  held  by  the  board.  Otliers 
would  be  nominated  by  the  Governors 
of  each  State,  the  Virgin  Islands  and 
Canal  Zone,  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  Puerto  Rico. 
But  by  far  the  greater  number  of  nomi- 
nations would  arise  from  the  require- 
ment that  there  also  be  30  nominated  at 


large  from  each  State — 15  nominated  by 
each  Senator  from  the  State — and  15 
from  each  congressional  district — nomi- 
nated by  the  Representative  from  the 
district.  Once  nominated,  applicants 
would  be  selected  for  membership  in  the 
Corps  in  the  order  of  merit  established 
by  the  competitive  examinations.  Stu- 
dent Corps  members  would  be  required 
to  maintain  satisfactory  progress  in  at 
least  a  minimum  level  of  full-time  credit 
courses  and  would  be  compensated  for 
tuition,  texts,  laboratory  fees,  and  course 
materials  and  receive  .specified  subsist- 
ence payments.  Upon  satisfactory  com- 
pletion of  his  course  of  study  leading  to 
an  undergraduate  or  graduate  degree, 
the  student  member  would  be  eligible 
fur  hiring  or  appointment  by  the  United 
States  in  connection  with  any  program 
of  the  Government  relating  to  the  field 
of  foreign  relations. 

All  Corps  members  would  be  required 
to  accept  employment  or  remain  in  the 
employment  of  the  United  States  for  a 
time  certain  after  leaving  the  Corps. 

Mr.  President,  since  its  establishment 
in  1946.  the  Foreign  Service  Institute  has 
grown  con.siderably  and  contributed 
much.  But  it  has  been  the  subject  of  con- 
troversy and.  as  you  will  recall,  each  of 
the  two  Presidential  advisorj-  bodies 
created  in  1961  concluded  FSI  was  ex- 
cessively concerned  with  State  Depart- 
ment operations,  and  inadequate  in  pro- 
viding in-service  training.  My  bill  would 
not  dissolve  the  Institute.  It  would,  how- 
ever, transfer  FSI  to  the  board  of  trustees 
for  incorporation  into  the  overall  Corps 
program  and  relieve  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  this  educational  function. 

Let  it  be  clear  that  this  proposal  is  not 
intended  primanly  to  train  Foreign 
Service  officers.  Indeed,  the  chief  thrust 
is  to  create  a  definitive  program  for  aU 
persormel  ol  the  Government  who  are  or 
will  be  working  in  the  field  of  foreign 
relations.  The  fact  that  we  now  have  ap- 
proximately 3.387  active  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officers  but  more  than  22  times  that 
many  people  working  abroad  for  the 
Government  marks  this  distinction. 

If  the  Foreign  Service  Corps  becomes 
law.  the  responsibility  for  the  basic  edu- 
cation of  these  people  will  remain  in 
non-Government  hands.  Career  cur- 
riculums are  now  offered  in  international 
relations  in  at  least  77  institutions  in  31 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Puerto  Rico.  The  same  is  tnie  for  Foreign 
Ser\'ice  and  diplomacy  in  at  least  41  in- 
stitutions in  21  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia.  With  the  advent  of  the 
Corps,  more  programs  will  be  established 
and  more  colleges  and  universities  will 
establish  them.  Can  we  afford  not  to 
mobilize  this  resource  ? 

The  capital  Investment  for  the  Mili- 
tary Academy,  the  Naval  Academy,  and 
the  Air  Force  Academy  for  buildings  and 
grounds  is  approximately  (335  million. 
This  does  not  include  money  paid  out  for 
equipment.  And  the  budgeted  operating 
costs  for  the  three  for  fiscal  year  1969 
exceed  $132  million.  The  Foreign  Service 
Corps  would  have  little  or  ik>  capital  in- 
vestment in  these  items,  and  is  esti- 
mated to  have  an  annual  operating  cost 
of  less  than  one-half  that  of  the  three 
milltai-y  academies,  even  If  at  the  full 


strength  of  20,000.  It  is  Imperative  that 
we  support  the  excellent  programs  un- 
derway at  these  Academies.  But  Con- 
gress must  also  act  on  the  need  to  make 
available  the  finest  educational  opportu- 
nities to  those  who  ser\e  this  country  in 
a  nonmilitary  capacity  be  it  in  diplo- 
matic, cultural,  or  commercial  affairs, 
for  it  is  upon  the  effectiveness  of  these 
citizens  that  we  may  well  depend  as  to 
whether  armed  conflict  becomes  a 
necessity. 

Unfortunately,  our  Nation  has  not  yet 
developed  an  efficient  total  system  for 
training  personnel  from  all  agencies  des- 
tined for  overseas  assignments.  Inde- 
pendent efforts  of  the  many  departments 
and  agencies  cannot  meet  the  challenge 
as  effectively  as  can  a  fully  coordinated 
operation  encompassing  all  considera- 
tions that  would  maximize  the  beneficial 
international  impact  of  the  policies  of 
the  United  States. 

Since  each  Government  employee 
abroad  is  an  ambassador  of  the  United 
States,  logic  dictates  that  the  composite 
impression  they  make  be  the  product  of 
thoughtful  planning. 

This  can  be  IrUtlated  thi-ough  the  For- 
eign Ser\ice  Corps.  Such  a  coordinated 
undertaking  would  be  substantially  re- 
warding to  this  coimtry  and  to  all  man- 
kind. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  'S.  3700)  to  amend  the  High- 
er Education  Act  of  1965  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  a  U.S.  Foreign  Sen-Ice  Corps. 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Dominick.  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows:  I 

S.  3700 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovsc 
of  Representatiies  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congresi  assembled.  That  the 
Higher  E>ducatlon  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  title  .Vs 
follows: 

■TITLE   IX— UXTTED    STATES   FOREIGN 
SERV^CE  CORPS 

"ESTABLISHMENT   OF   CORPS 

Sec.  901.  The  Congress  recognizes  that 
the  world  and  the  universe  are  growing 
smaller  in  terms  of  time  and  space  which 
necessitates  now,  and  will  demand  In  the  fu- 
ture, coi  taut  Informed  contact,  knowledge 
and  understanding  among  all  the  peoples  oi 
the  world  In  diplomatic,  cultural  and  com- 
mercial exchangee.  The  success  of  these  ox- 
changes  and  the  survival  of  the  world  may 
depend  upon  the  ability,  education,  training 
and  intelligence  of  the  men  and  women 
charged  with  responsibilities  relating  to  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  United  States.  To 
assure  tliat  there  is  adequate  opportunity 
for  the  young  men  and  women  of  the  United 
States  to  enter  this  vast  field  with  the  best 
possible  training  of  their  natural  abilities 
and  to  advance  the  professional  education 
and  training  of  the  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Government  currently  engaged  in  the 
field  of  foreign  relaUous,  there  is  hereby  es- 
tablished, as  provided  in  the  succeeding  p.-o- 
visions  of  this  title,  a  Corps  to  be  known  as 
the  United  States  Foreign  Service  Corps 
(hereafter  in  this  title  referred  to  as  the 
"Corps").  The  Corps  shall  consist  of  all  stu- 
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dents  admitted  to  the  Oorps  under  section 
905.  and  all  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Government  adniltted  to  the  Corps  under 
section  907.  who  are  enrolled  in  a  program 
of  education,  training,  or  research,  or  a 
course  of  study,  approved  by  the  Board  un- 
c!cr  section  904. 

"DEFINmONS 

"Sec.  902.  As  used  in  this  title — 

"(a)  •Qovernmenf  means  the  Government 
lu'   the  United  States; 

"(b)  'institution  of  higher  learning'  means 
an  educational  institution  In  any  State  or 
the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  which  (1)  admits 
as  regular  students  only  persons  having  a 
certificate  of  graduation  from  a  school  pro- 
\  idlng  secondary  education,  or  the  recog- 
nized equivalent.  (2)  la  legally  authorized 
to  provide  a  program  of  education  beyond 
secondary  education.  (3)  provides  an  edu- 
cational program  for  which  it  awards  a 
bachelor's  degree  or  a  ^aduate  degree.  (4) 
i.s  a  public  or  non-profit  livstitulion.  and  (5) 
is  accredited  by  a  nationally  recognized  ac- 
crediting agency  or  asaociation.  or.  if  not 
so  accredited,  is  an  institution  whose  credits 
are  .accepted,  on  transfer,  by  not  less  than 
three  institutions  whicH  are  so  accredited, 
for  credit  on  the  same  btisls  as  If  transferred 
from  an  institution  so  accredited; 

"(c)  non-Federal  institution  of  higher 
learning'  means  an  institution  of  higher 
learning  which  is  not  owned  or  substantially 
controlled  by  the  Govcranient  of  the  United 
States; 

"(d)  'Board'  means  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Corps; 

"(e)  "department  or  agency'  means  an 
Executive  department,  a  military  depart- 
ment, an  independent  establishment,  or  a 
Goverrmient  corporation  as  specified  In  chap- 
ter 1  of  tlUe  5.  umted  States  Code; 

"(f)  'training  month*  means  any  month 
during  which  a  member  of  the  Corps  ad- 
mitted under  section  905  is  taking  at  least 
the  minimum  level  of  credit  hours  in  a  full- 
time  course  of  study  prescribed  by  the 
Board,  or  is  taking  field  training  as  assigned 
by  the  Board;  and 

"(g)  'dependent',  when  used  in  relatioa 
to  a  dependent  of  a  member  of  the  Corps 
admitted  under  section  905.  means  an  In- 
dividual who  qualifies  as  a  dependent  of  such 
member  under  section  152  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  as  amended. 

"BOARD  OF  rfeuSTEES 

"Sec.  903.  (a)  The  management  and  su- 
pervision of  the  Corps  shall  be  vested  in  a 
Board  of  Trustees.  The  Board  shall  develop 
and  support,  as  provided  hereinafter,  pro- 
■.rams  of  education,  training,  and  research 
\\\  the  field  of  foreign  relations  designed  to 
prepare,  or  advance  the  qualifications  of. 
members  of  the  Corps  for  service  with  the 
United  States  In  positions  or  programs  re- 
lated to  such  field. 

"(b)  The  Board  shall  consist  of  the  Secre- 
t  iry  of  State,  four  educators  to  be  appointed 
i;v  the  President,  two  members  of  the  United 
States  Senate  to  be  appointed  by  the  Vice 
President,  and  two  members  of  the  House 
'A  Representatives  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Not 
more  than  one  of  the  trustees  appointed 
from  the  Senate  nor  one  of  the  trustees  ap- 
pointed from  the  House  of  Representatives 
bhall  be  of  the  same  political  party. 

"(c)  (1)  The  term  of  each  member  of  the 
Board  appointed  from  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  be  two  years. 
"(2)  The  term  of  each  member  of  the 
Board  appointed  by  the  President  shall  be 
four  years;  except  that  of  the  first  four  per- 
sons appointed  by  the  President  two  shall 
be  designated  to  serve  lor  two  years  and  two 
bhall  be  designated  to  serve  for  four  years. 

"(3)  Members  of  the  Board  shall  be  eli- 
gible for  reappointment. 

"(d)  Vacancies  created  by  death  or  resig- 
nation shall  be  filled  la  the  same  maimer  in 


which  the  original  appointment  was  made, 
except  that  the  person  appointed  to  fill  the 
vacancy  shall  be  appointed  only  for  the  un- 
expired term  of  the  trustee  whom  he  shall 
succeed. 

"(e)  Members  of  the  Board  shall  serve 
without  pay,  but  shall  be  entitled  to  reim- 
bursement for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
nece.ssary  expenses  Incurred  In  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties. 

"ESTABLISHMENT  OF  CORPS  PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  904.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
purpo>;cs  of  this  title,  the  Board  Is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  make  arrangements  with 
qualified  non-Federal  Institutions  of  higher 
learning  providing  for  the  admission  of  quali- 
fied members  of  the  Corps  to  such  institu- 
tions for  their  enrollment  In  programs  oper- 
ated by  and  at  such  institutions  which  are 
designed  to — 

■•(1)  enable  qualified  students  who  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  Corps  pursuant  to  section  905 
to  pursue  full-time  courses  of  study  ap- 
proved by  the  Board  relating  to  the  field  of 
foreign  relations  and  leading  to  the  granting 
of  an  undergraduate  or  graduate  degree, 

"(2)  enable  qualified  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Government  having  duties  or 
responsibilities  in  the  field  of  foreign  rela- 
tions who  are  admitted  to  the  Corps  pur- 
suant to  section  907  to  pursue,  on  a  volun- 
tary basis  and  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Board  may  prescribe.  profes.slonal  ed- 
ucation, training  and  research  activities  ap- 
proved Ijy  the  Board  relating  to  'he  field  of 
foreign  relations,  including  selected  subjects 
from  a  general  curriculum,  or  to  pursue  full- 
time  courses  of  study  approved  by  the  Board 
relating  to  the  field  of  foreign  relations  and 
leading  to  an  undergraduate  or  graduate  de- 
gree: and 

"(3)  enable  selected  members  of  the  Corps 
to  engage  in  research  activities  approved  by 
the  Board  relating  to  the  field  of  foreign 
relations. 

In  addition,  such  arrangements  shall  provide 
lor  a  program  of  appropriate  orientation  and 
language  training  by  and  at  such  institu- 
tions for  members  of  the  families  of  persons 
admitted  to  the  Corps  or  of  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Government  who  are  not  mem- 
bers of  the  Corps,  but  have  duties  or  re- 
.cponsibiUties  In  the  field  of  foreign  rela- 
tions. In  anticipation  of,  or  on  account  of, 
the  assignment  of  such  members  of  the 
Corps  or  officers  or  employees  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  a  foreign  country  or  area. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  its  functions  under 
subsection  (a),  the  Board  shall  not  enter 
into  any  arrangement  with  a  non-Federal 
institution  of  higher  learning  unless  such 
arrangement  provides  that  such  institution 
will  offer  to  members  of  the  Corps,  as  a  part 
of  its  curriculum,  courses  of  study  or  activ- 
ities of  education,  training,  or  research  in 
the  field  of  foreign  relations  approved  by  the 
Board  as  satisfactory  in  order  to  prepare,  or 
ndv.^nce  the  qualifications  of.  members  of 
the  Corps  for  .service  with  the  United  States 
in  positions  or  programs  related  to  the  field 
of  foreign  relations. 

"(c)  The  number  of  persons  who  may  re- 
ceive instruction  and  training  under  the 
various  programs  of  the  Corps  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Board;  except  that  not  more 
than  4.300  students  may  be  admitted  under 
section  905  as  new  members  of  the  Corps  in 
any  academic  year  for  the  purpose  of  pur- 
suing courses  of  study  leading  to  an  under- 
graduate degree,  and  not  more  than  700  stu- 
dents may  be  admitted  under  section  905  as 
new  members  of  the  Corps  in  any  academic 
year  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  courses  of 
study  leading  to  a  graduate  degree. 

"NOMINATION    AND    ADMISSION    OF    STUDENTS 
INTO     CORPS 

"Sec.  905.  (a)  The  Board  ihall  provide  for 
the  holding  of  annual  competitive  under- 
graduate and  graduate  examinations  to  de- 
termine the  admission  of  applicants  into  the 


Corps  from  among  students  who  are  nom- 
inated pursuant  to  subsection  (c).  Such  ex- 
aminations shall  test  the  Intellectual  capac- 
ities and  training  of  the  applicant  and  his 
aptitude  for  service  in  the  field  of  foreign 
relations.  The  Board  shall  develop  such  ex- 
aminations in  consultation  with  non-Federal 
institutions  of  higher  learning  with  which  it 
has  made  arrangements  under  seclon  904. 

"(b)  Applicants  for  the  annual  under- 
gniduate  examination  held  by  the  Board 
.shall  be  citizens  of  tlie  United  States  who  are 
graduates  of.  or  attending,  a  public  secondary 
school  in.  or  any  pri\ate  secondary  school 
accredited  by.  a  State,  or  a  public  or  private 
secondary  school  In  a  foreign  country  which 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Board  provides  an 
educational  program  lor  which  it  awards  a 
certificate  of  graduation  generally  accepted 
as  constituting  the  equivalent  of  that 
awarded  by  secondary  schools  accredited  by  u 
State.  Applicants  lor  the  annual  graduate 
examination  held  by  the  Board  shall  be  titi- 
zens  of  the  United  Stiiles  who  are  graduates 
of,  or  attending,  an  institution  of  higher 
learning  in  the  United  States  or  of  an  insti- 
tution of  higher  learning  in  a  forci(.'n 
country  which  provides  an  educational  pro- 
gram for  which  it  awards  a  degree  which  i.-> 
generally  accepted  as  constituting  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  bachelor's  degree  awarded  by  similar 
InsUtutlons  in  the  United  States.  No  appli- 
cant shall  be  eligible  to  take  any  such 
examination  unless  he  has  first  been  nomi- 
nated  ptirsuant  to  subsection   (c). 

"(c(  (1)  A  total  of  8.418  applicants  shall 
be  nominated  each  year  to  take  the  annual 
competitive  examinations  held  by  the  Board 
as  follows: 

"(A)  220  from  the  United  States  at  lar^re 
as  follows: 

"(i)    100  nominated  by  the  President, 
"(ii)   66  nominated  by  the  Vice  President, 
and 

"(ill)  54  nominated  by  the  Secretary  of 
State; 

"(B)  30  from  each  State.  13  nominated 
by  each  Senator  from  the  State; 

"(C)  15  from  each  Congressional  District, 
nominated  by  the  representative  from  the 
District; 

"(D)  3  from  each  State  nominated  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State; 

"(E)  7  from  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  nominated  by  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner from  Puerto  Rico: 

"(F)  10  from  the  District  of  Columbia, 
nominated  by  the  Commissioner  of  tlie  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia; 

"(G)    3  from  the  Virgin  Islands,  nominated 
by  the  Governor  of  the  Virgin  liilands:   and 
""(H)   3   from   the  Canal  Zone,  nominated 
by  the  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone. 

"(2)  No  person  may  be  nominated  under 
clauses  (B)  through  (G).  inclusive,  of  para- 
graph ( 1 )  unless  such  person  is  domiciled  in 
the  State,  or  in  the  Congressional  Di-strict. 
from  which  such  person  is  nominated,  or  In 
the  Dl.strict  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  or  the  Virgin  Islands  if  nomi- 
nated from  one  of  those  places.  To  be  eligible 
for  nomination  by  the  Governor  of  the  Canrl 
Zone,  a  person  must  be  a  resident  of  tl'c 
Canal  Zone,  or  a  member  of  the  family  of  a 
resident  of  the  Canal  Zone,  or  a  member  cf 
the  familv  of  a  civilian  officer  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  or  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
pany residing  in  the  Republic  of  Panama. 

"(3)  After  the  initial  three  years  of  opera- 
tion of  the  Corps,  if  the  Board  determines 
that  tlie  total  number  of  applicants  who  will 
be  qualified  and  admitted  as  new  members 
in  the  Corps  prior  to  the  beginning  of  any 
academic  year  under  this  section  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pursuing  courses  of  study  during  such 
academic  year  leading  to  undergraduate  or 
graduate  degrees,  respectively,  will  be  below 
the  total  number  of  applicants  who  may  be 
so  admitted  to  the  Corps  in  accordance  with 
section  904  (ci.  the  Board  may  nominate  to 
take  a  competitive  examination  held  prior  to 
such  academic  year,  and  select  for  admission 
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to  the  Corps.  In  the  order  of  merit  established 
bjr  such  examination,  such  additional  number 
of  eligible  applicants  as  the  Board  finds  will 
be  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Corps 
programs  In  such  academic  year  and  will  not 
exceed  the  limitations  set  forth  In  section 
904   (ci. 

"(di  Applicants  under  this  section  shall 
be  selected  for  membership  in  the  Corps  in 
the  order  of  merit  established  by  the  annual 
examinations  held  by  the  Board  pursuant  to 
this  section,  but  no  person  shall  be  eligible 
for  admission  as  a  member  of  the  Corps  un- 
less he  Is  a  graduate  of  a  public  or  private 
secondary  school  described  In  subsection  (b) 
In  the  case  of  a  student  intending  to  pursue 
a  course  of  study  leading  to  an  undergrad- 
uate degree  or  a  graduate  of  an  institution 
of  higher  learning  described  in  subsection 
(h)  m  the  case  of  a  student  intending  to 
pursue  a  course  of  study  leading  to  a  grad- 
uate degree. 

"(e)  Except  as  provided  In  this  section,  no 
competitive  or  other  similar  examination 
■hall  be  required  for  admission  of  any  person 
as  a  member  of  the  Corps  under  this  section. 

"COMPCNaATION  AND  PATMCNT  OF  eXI>CNSCS  AND 
SUBSISTENCK    rO«    STUOCNT    MCMBXES 

"Sec  900  |ai  Members  of  the  Corps  who 
are  admitted  under  section  906  and  are  main- 
taining satisfactory  progress  In.  and  taking  at 
least  the  minimum  level  of  credit  hours  In. 
full-time  courses  of  study  as  prescribed  by 
the  Board  shall  be  compensated  for  tuition, 
texts,  laboratory  fees  and  associated  course 
materials,  and  shall  receive  subsistence  pay- 
ments aa  provided  in  this  section.  No  com- 
pensation or  payments  shall  be  made  except 
In  accordance  with  procedures  established  by 
the  Board  to  assure  their  accuracy  and  ap- 
propriateness. 

"(b)  The  subsistence  payments  which  shall 
be  payable  under  this  section  are  as  follows: 

"III  A  single  student  memt>er  shall  re- 
ceive tl30  subsistence  pay  per  training 
month. 

"1 3)  A  married  student  member  having  a 
dependent  spouse  shall  receive  tl75  subsist- 
ence pay  per  training  month,  and  If  they 
have  a  dependent  child  or  children  an  addi- 
tional allowance  of  tl5  for  each  dependent 
child  shall  be  paid  per  training  month. 

"1 3)  Where  both  a  husband  and  wife  mem- 
ber are  students  under  a  Corps  program  and 
are  cohabiting  their  joint  subsistence  pay 
shall  be  (260  per  training  month,  and  If  they 
have  a  dependent  child  or  children  an  addi- 
tional allowance  of  $15  for  each  dependent 
child  shall  be  paid  per  training  month. 

"(4)  Where  both  a  husband  and  a  wife 
member  are  students  under  a  Corps  program 
and  are  legally  separated  they  each  shall  re- 
ceive the  same  subsistence  pay  per  training 
month  as  would  a  single  student,  but  if  either 
spouse  has  a  dependent  child  or  children  an 
additional  allowance  of  $1S  per  training 
month  shall  be  paid  to  the  entitled  spouse 
for  each  dependent  child. 

"1 5)  Student  members  shall  be  granted  an 
additional  allowance  of  415  per  training 
month  for  each  dependent  not  a  spouse  or  a 
child  of  such  student  member. 

"AOMtaSION  OF  GOVERN  .VENT  OfTtCERS  AND  EM- 
PLOYEES INTO  COKPS:  EXPENSES  AND  COMPEN- 
SATION 

"Sec  907.  (a)  The  head  of  each  Oovern- 
menc  department  or  agency  Is  authorized  ( 1) 
to  select  officers  and  employees  of  such  de- 
partment or  agency  who  may  volunteer  to  be 
admitted  to  the  Corps  to  pursue  education, 
training  or  research  or  a  course  of  study  with- 
in a  Corps  program,  ( 2 1  to  pay  all  or  any  part 
of  the  pay  i  except  overtime,  holiday,  or  night 
diiTerential  pay)  of  any  such  officer  or  em- 
ployee so  selected  for  the  period  of  such  edu- 
cation, training  or  research,  or  course  of 
study,  as  a  member  of  the  Corps,  and  |3)  to 
pay  or  reimburse  such  officer  or  employee  for 
all  or  part  of  the  necessary  expenses  of  such 
education,  training,  or  research,  or  course  of 


study,  without  regard  to  section  529  of  title 
31.  United  States  Code,  including  the  neces- 
sary costs  of  (A)  the  travel  expenses  of  such 
officer  or  employee  and  the  transportation 
expenses  of  his  Immediate  family,  (B)  the 
expenses  of  packing,  crating,  transporting, 
and  temporarily  storing,  drnying  and  unpack- 
ing his  liousehold  goods  and  personal  effects 
to  the  extent  authorized  by  section  5724  of 
title  5.  United  Sutes  Code.  (C)  purchase  or 
rental  of  books,  materials  and  supplies,  and 
(D>  all  other  services  or  facilities  directly  re- 
lated to  the  education,  training,  or  research 
or  course  of  study  of  such  officer  or  employee 
within  a  Corps  program  "fhe  head  of  each 
Government  department  or  agency  shall  pre- 
scribe, with  the  approval  of  the  Board,  limi- 
tations concerning  the  number  of  officers  and 
employees  of  such  department  or  agency  who 
may  be  selected  for  admission  to  the  Corps 
at  the  same  time  and  the  period  of  time 
which  may  be  spent  by  such  officers  and  em- 
ployees In  study,  training,  or  research  or  a 
course  of  study  within  a  Corps  program  The 
provlsion.4  of  section  906  shall  not  apply  to 
any  Oovemment  officers  or  employees  ad- 
mitted to  the  Corps  under  this  section. 

"(bl  Appropriations  made  available  to  any 
Government  department  or  agency  for  the 
payment  of  salaries  and  expen.ses  of  officers 
and  employees  of  such  department  or  agency 
shall  be  available  for  making  payments  un- 
der this  section  to  members  of  the  Corps 
selected  from  such  department  or  agency. 

"(c)  During  any  period  for  which  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  or  employee  who  Is  admitted 
to  the  Corps  under  this  section  Is  separated 
from  his  usual  duties  of  employment  with 
any  Government  department  or  agency  for 
the  purpose  of  education,  training,  or  re- 
search or  a  course  of  study  within  a  Corps 
program,  such  officer  or  employee  shall  be 
considered  to  have  performed  service,  as  an 
otBcer  or  employee  of  such  department  or 
agency  at  the  rate  of  compensation  received 
inunedlately  prior  to  commencing  such  edu- 
cation, training,  or  research  or  course  of 
study  (Including  any  Increase  In  compensa- 
tion provided  by  law  during  the  period  of 
such  activity)  for  the  purposes  of  (1)  sub- 
chapter III  (relating  to  civil  service  retire- 
ment) of  chapter  83  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  (2)  chapter  87  (relating  to  Federal  em- 
ployees group  life  Insurance)  of  title  5. 
Onited  States  Code,  and  (3)  chapter  89  (re- 
lating to  Federal  employees  group  life  In- 
surance) of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

"(d)  Each  Government  officer  or  employee 
who  Is  admitted  to  the  Corps  under  this  sec- 
tion shall,  on  completion  of  the  period  of 
education,  training,  or  research  or  a  course 
of  study  virlthtn  a  Corps  program,  be  entitled 
to  continue  service  In  his  former  position 
or  a  position  of  at  least  like  seniority  and 
status  In  the  department  or  agency  from 
which  he  was  selected  for  such  education, 
training,  or  research  or  course  of  study  and 
shall  be  entitled  to  at  least  the  rate  of  basic 
pay  to  which  he  would  have  been  entitled 
had  he  continued  In  his  usual  service  with 
such  department  or  agency.  On  resumption 
of  his  usual  duties  with  such  department  or 
agency,  the  department  or  agency  shall  re- 
store such  officer's  or  employee's  sick  leave 
account,  by  credit  or  charge,  to  its  status  at 
the  time  he  commenced  education,  training, 
or  research  or  a  course  of  study  within  a 
Corps  program. 

"ACBXEMEMT  TO   ENTEX   INTO  OS  CONTINUE  GOV- 

exnment  sebvicc  Arm  complxtino  cokps 
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Sec.  908.  The  Board  shall  obtain  from  each 
person  admitted  to  the  Corps,  other  than 
members  of  a  family  receiving  orientation  or 
language  training  under  section  904(a),  such 
agreement  as  the  Board  may  deem  necessary 
to  assure  that  such  person  will  accept  em- 
polyment  with  the  United  States,  unless  al- 
ready so  employed,  and  will  remain  In  the 
employ  of  the  United  States,  wherever  as- 
algnsd  by  the  employing  department  or  agen- 


cy, for  such  period  after  completion  of  their 
education,  training,  research,  or  course  of 
study  within  a  Corps  program  as  is  pre- 
scribed by  ( 1 )  the  Board  In  the  case  of  stu- 
dents admitted  to  the  Corps  under  section 
905.  or  (3)  the  head  of  the  employing  de- 
partment or  agency  In  the  case  of  Govern- 
ment officers  and  employees  selected  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Corps  from  such  department 
or  agency  under  section  907. 

"ASSIGNMENT    OP   STUDENT    MEMBERS   FOR    FIELD 
TRAINING      AND     GOVERNMENT     SERVICE 

"Sec.  909.  (a)  During  the  course  of  study 
leading  to  an  undergraduate  or  graduate  de- 
gree, each  student  admitted  to  the  Corps 
under  section  905  may  be  assigned  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Board  for  field  training  with 
any  program  of  the  Government  relating  to 
the  field  of  foreign  relations  conducted  by 
any  department  or  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  period  of  field  training  assign- 
ment for  a  Corps  member  under  this  sub- 
section may  not  exceed  two  consecutive 
months  In  any  calendar  year  during  the  first 
three  years  of  undergraduate  study,  nor  more 
than  six  consecutive  months  during  the 
fourth  year  of  undergraduate  study  or  any 
academic  year  of  graduate  study. 

"(b)  Except  OS  otherwise  provided  by  any 
law  of  the  United  States  or  regulation  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board,  each  student  admitted 
to  the  Corps  under  section  905  shall,  upon 
satisfactory  completion  of  his  course  of  study 
leading  to  an  undergraduate  or  graduate  de- 
gree, or  within  such  period  of  time  thereafter 
as  the  Board  finds  to  be  reasonable  to  pre- 
pare and  submit  any  thesis  or  dissertation 
related  to  his  course  of  study,  be  available 
for  assignment  In  the  discretion  of  and  by 
the  Board  (1)  for  hiring  or  appointment  by 
the  United  States  In  connection  vrlth  any 
program  of  the  Government  relating  to  the 
field  of  foreign  relations  conducted  by  any 
department  or  agency  of  the  Government,  or 
(2)  If  such  member  has  completed  a  course 
of  study  leading  to  a  graduate  degree,  for 
one  year  of  specialized  study  in  a  particular 
foreign  country  or  area  In  which  he  may  later 
be  assigned  for  Government  service.  Upon 
satisfactory  completion  of  any  such  year  of 
specialized  study  by  a  member  of  the  Corps, 
he  shall  be  app>olnted  as  a  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficer by  the  Secretary  of  State  without  the 
examination  provided  for  in  section  516  or 
517  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946  (22 
U.S.C.  911-912). 

"(c)  Prior  to  making  .any  assignment  un- 
der this  section,  the  Board  shall  consult 
with  interested  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  Government  to  determine  the  per- 
sonnel requirements  of  their  programs  relat- 
ing to  the  field  of  foreign  relations.  To  the 
extent  practicable,  members  of  the  Corps 
shall  be  assigned  in  accordance  with  their 
preferences  lor  a  particular  Government 
program. 

"MINIMUM      PERIOD      OF      COMPULSORY      SERVICE 
IN    THE    UNITED    STATES 

"Sec.  910.  All  Corps  members  who  have 
satisfactorily  completed  their  education, 
training,  or  research,  or  course  of  study, 
within  a  Corps  program  and  are  employed 
by,  or  remain  In  the  employment  of,  the 
United  States  under  this  title  shall  be  as- 
signed to  Government  duties  within  the 
United  States  for  a  minimum  of  one  year 
during  every  five  that  they  are  employed  in 
any  Government  program  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign relations:  except  that  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection  may  be  waived  when  the 
United  States  Is  at  war  as  declared  by  Con- 
gress. 

"CONTINUATION   OF   FOREIGN   SERVICE   INSTTTUTE 

"Sec.  911.  The  Foreign  Service  Institute. 
established  under  title  VII  of  the  Foreign 
Service  t.ct  of  1946  (23  U.S.C.  1041-1047)  Is 
hereby  continued.  Ail  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  of  the  Socretary  of  State  under  such 
title,  relating  to  the  Foreign  Service  Institute, 
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are  hereby  transferred  t*  the  Board.  All  prop- 
erty and  personnel  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Institute,  together  with  the  unexpended  bal- 
iince  of  any  appropriation  available  for  use 
by  such  Institute,  are  hereby  transferred  to 
vhe  Board  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  control 
and  use  of  the  Board  for  the  furtherance  of 
the  objectives  of  the  Corps. 

"STAFF    OF    BOARD 

"Sec.  912.  (a)  The  Board  may  appoint  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  a  staff  consisting 
of  not  more  than  live  professional  staff  mem- 
bers and  such  clerical  3t;\ff  members  as  may 
be  necessary.  Such  appointments  shall  be 
made  and  such  compensation  shall  be  fixed 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  goteming  appointments 
m  the  competitive  senlce.  .md  the  provi- 
sions of  chapter  51  aad  subchapter  III  of 
chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to  classifi- 
cation and  General  Schedule  pay  rates. 

"(b)  The  Board  may  designate  one  mem- 
ber from  the  professional  staff  who  shall 
serve  as  the  chief  staff  officer  of  the  Board 
and  shall  exercise,  under  the  supervision 
and  in  accordance  wltih  the  policies  of  the 
Board,  such  of  the  powers  and  duties  granted 
to  the  Board  as  It  doems  appropriate. 

"(c)  The  Board  may  procure  such  tem- 
porary and  mtermltteot  services  as  are  au- 
thorized by  section  3109  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100 
a  day  for  individuals. 

"ACQUrSmON    of    real    or    personal    PROPERTY 
BY    BOARD 

"Sec.  913.  The  Board  shall  have  the  power 
to  acquire  and  hold  property,  real  or  per- 
sonal, and  to  receive  and  accept  money  or 
other  property,  real  or  personal,  bequeathed, 
devised,  or  donated,  and  to  use.  sell  or  other- 
wise dispose  of  such  property  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  this  title. 

"PROHiarnoN   against   establishment  of 

ACADEMY 

"Sec.  914.  Except  a*  provided  in  section 
911.  nothing  in  this  title  shall  be  c<Mistrued 
to  authorize  the  Board  to  establish  any  edu- 
cational Institution.  Or  to  appoint  or  hire 
any  person  to  serve  on  the  faculty  or  staff 
of  any  educational  Institution. 

"AUTHOIIZ.ATION 

"Sec.  915.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Board  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  title  (other  than  sec- 
tion 907),  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30  1969:  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending'  June  30.  1970;  $45,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971:  and 
$60,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1972;  but  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1973,  and  each  succeeding  fiscal  year, 
only  such  stims  may  tae  appropriated  as  the 
Congress  may   hereafter  authorize  by  law." 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  309— RESOLU- 
TION   TO    PAY    A    GRATUITY    TO 
LEILA  F.  GERRISH 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, reported  the  following  original 
resolution    tS.    Res.    309);    which    was 
placed  on  the  calendar: 

S.  Res.  309 
Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Leila  F.  Gerrish,  widow  of  Richard  E.  Ger- 
rish.  an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  ten  and  one- 
half  months"  compensation  at  the  rate  lie 
was  receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
said  sum  to  be  considered  inclusive  of 
funeral  expenses  and  all  other  allowances. 


IMPROVEMENT  OP  OLDER  AMERI- 
CANS ACT  OF  1965— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    870 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  .sub- 
mitted an  amendment,  intended  to  be 
prciwsed  by  him.  to  the  bill  <S.  3677)  to 
strengthen  and  improve  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1965,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 
The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  June  26, 1968,  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  Uruted  States 
the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  3159.  An  act  authorizing  the  trustees  of 
the  National  Gallery  of  Art  to  construct  a 
building  or  buildings  on  the  site  bounded  by 
Fourth  Street.  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Third 
Street,  and  Madison  Drive  NW.,  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  making  provision  for 
the  maintenance  thereof;  and 

S.  3363.  An  act  to  name  the  U.S.  custom- 
house. Providence,  R.I..  the  "John  E.  Fo- 
garty  Federal  Building." 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  308— RESOLU- 
TION TO  PROVIDE  FOR  ADDI- 
TIONAL FUNDS  FOR  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  reported  the 
following  original  resolution  (S.  Res. 
308) ;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration: 
S.  Res.  308 
Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  is  hereby  authorized  to 
expend  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  during  the  Ninetieth  Congress.  $5,000 
In  addition  to  the  amount,  and  lor  the  same 
purpose,  specified  In  section  134(a)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  approved 
August  2,  1946. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  HEALTH 
CARE 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Executive  Reorganiza- 
tion will  resume  hearings  on  health  care 
in  America  on  July  9,  10  and  11,  1968. 
Hearings  will  be  held  each  day  at  10  a.m. 
in  room  3302,  New  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. 

NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts FMr.  Kennedy],  I  wish  to  amiounce 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  will  hold  2  days  of  hear- 
ings next  week  on  several  bUls  relating  to 
veterans. 

On  Monday,  July  1,  the  subcommittee 
will  hear  testimony  from  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  other  witnesses  on — 
S.  2985,  to  amend  chapter  34,  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  in  order  to  make 
mdows  of  veterans  of  World  War  n,  the 
Korean  conflict,  and  the  Vietnam  era 
eligible  for  educational  assistance  under 
such  chapter. 


H.R.  16025,  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  eligi- 
bility for,  and  the  period  of  limitation 
on,  educational  assistance  available  im- 
der  part  HI  of  such  title  and  for  other 
purposes — educational  benefits  for  wid- 
ows: 

S.  792,  H.R.  3593,  to  amend  title  38 
of  the  Umted  SUtes  Code  to  eliminate 
certain  requirements  for  the  fumishinK 
of  nursing  home  care  in  the  case  of  vet- 
erans hospitelized  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration in  Alaska,  Hawaii— or  the 
Philippines; 

S.  417,  S.  995,  to  amend  section  601 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  restore 
to  certain  veterans  in  Alaska  and  Hawaii 
the  rif'ht  to  receive  hospital  care; 

S.  2093,  H.R.  16902,  to  amend  title  38 
of  the  United  States  Code  in  order  to 
promote  the  care  and  treatment  of  vet- 
erans in  State  veterans'  homes  by  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  the  payments 
which  may  be  made  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration for  the  care  of  certain  vet- 
erans in  State  veterans'  homes. 

H  R.  7481,  to  amend  section  620  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  pay- 
ment of  a  higher  proportion  of  hospital 
costs  in  establishing  amounts  payable  for 
nursing  home  care  of  certain  veterans; 

S.  2911.  H.R.  14954.  to  amend  title  38 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  improve 
vocational  rehabilitation  training  for 
service-connected  veterans  by  authoriz- 
ing pursuit  of  such  training  on  a  part- 
time  basis. 

On  Tuesday,  July  2,  the  subcommittee 
will  hear  testimony  from  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  other  witnesses  on — 
S.  3349.  to  amend  section  1661(a)  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
educational  assistance ; 

S.  3350.  to  amend  section  1677  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  flight 
training ; 

S.  3476.  to  amend  section  1677  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  in  order  to  re- 
quire that  the  educational  assistance  al- 
lowance for  flight  training  be  paid  on  a 
monthly  rather  than  quarterly  basis; 

S.  3477.  to  amend  chapter  34  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  in  order  to  authorize 
educational  assistance  loans  to  veterans 
to  supplement  educational  assistance  al- 
lowances paid  to  such  veterans  under 
such  chapter,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  3112,  to  amend  section  1675  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  in  order  to  au- 
thorize the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  waive  the  requirement  that  a 
course  of  training  must  have  been  in 
operation  for  2  years  or  more  by  an  edu- 
cational institution  before  such  course 
may  be  approved  for  the  enrollment  of 
eligible  veterans. 

Both  hearings  will  begin  at  10  a.m..  in 
room  4232,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

The  subcommittee  will  welcome  sub- 
mitted testimony  from  interested  parties 
and  will  hold  the  record  open  until  12 
midnight  on  Friday.  July  5. 


RICHARD  C.  MOCKLER 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
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ce€d  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No    1279. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HoLLiNGS  in  the  chair).  The  bill  will  be 
stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  'H.R. 
13373  >  for  the  relief  of  Richard  C. 
Mockler. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  tlio  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1284),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 

pumposB 

The  purpose  of  the  propoaed  legislation  Is 
to  relieve  Richard  C.  Mockler.  of  Boulder, 
Colo  .  of  liability  to  the  United  States  of  $1.- 
486  40.  representing  an  overpayment  of  sal- 
ary In  tt)e  j>erlod  from  July  5.  1964.  through 
January  31,  1965.  due  to  administrative  error 
In  applying  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  88- 
426  of  August  14,  1964.  The  bill  authorizes 
the  refund  of  any  amounts  repaid  or  with- 
held by  reason  of  the  liability. 

STATEMENT 

The  House  Judiciary  Conunlttee,  In  Its  re- 
port on  H  R.  13373,  relates  the  following: 

"The  bill,  H  R.  13373.  was  Introduced  In 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  an 
executive  communication  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  which  recommends  Its 
enactment. 

"The  bill  H.R.  13373  was  Introduced  to  re- 
lieve an  employee  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
of  liability  for  an  overpayment  which  oc- 
curred because  his  previously  correct  salary 
level  was  continued  Instead  of  being  reduced 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  a  sub- 
sequently enacted  law.  E>r.  Richard  C.  Mock- 
ler was  promoted  to  the  grade  of  OS- 16  In 
January  1964  and  his  salary  was  properly 
fixed  at  step  5  of  the  compensation  sched- 
ule then  provided  by  applicable  law.  Sec- 
tion t03{b)i5)  of  Public  Law  88-^26  which 
was  enacted  la  August  of  that  year  required 
that  the  salary  level  of  persons  promoted 
to  the  OS-16  level  In  1964  be  fixed  at  a  lower 
step  In  the  new  compensation  schedule.  The 
Natonal  Bureau  of  Standards  failed  to  make 
this  adjustment  and  erroneously  continued 
Dr.  Mockler's  salary  as  that  provided  in  step 
5  of  OS-16,  Instead  of  step  1. 

"In  the  statement  accompanying  the  letter 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  recommending 
the  introduction  of  this  legislation.  It  weu 
stated  that  the  responsible  official  in  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  asked  separate 
groups  of  clerks  In  the  payroll  and  personnel 
offices  of  the  Bureau  to  Independently  pre- 
pare lists  of  personnel  who  had  been  pro- 
moted to  the  OS-16  level  in  1964.  thinking 
that  a  name  mistakenly  omitted  by  one 
group  would  appear  on  the  list  from  the 
other  group.  However,  lists  from  both  groups 
failed  to  Include  Dr.  Mockler's  name,  and 
the  responsible  official  failed  to  flx  Dr. 
Mocklers'  salary  at  the  appropriate  step  of 
the  compensation  schedule  established  by 
Public  Law  88-426.  The  error  was  found  dur- 
ing an  audit  by  the  Oeneral  Accounting 
Office,  and  was  first  brought  to  Dr.  Mockler's 
attention  on  February  1.  1965.  During  the 
period  from  July  5.  1964.  through  January 
31.  1965.  Dr.  Mockler  received  an  overpay- 
ment of  •1.486.40. 

"The  statement  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  further  noted  that  the  overpay- 
ment resulted  from  errors  by  personnel  and 


payroll  clerks  In  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  and  was  not  caused  by  any  act 
by  Dr.  Mockler.  His  failure  to  question  the 
amount  of  his  raise  was  reajKjnable  under 
the  circumstances,  as  he  was  continued  at 
the  same  grade  level  and  step  which  he  had 
occupied  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
Federal  Employees  Salary  Act  of   1964. 

"In  recommending  this  legislation,  the 
Department  of  Commerce  stated  that  Dr. 
Mockler  was  In  no  way  at  fault  for  the  over- 
payment and  further  stated  that  repayment 
would  be  an  undue  hardship  upon  him.  The 
statement  of  the  Department  contained  the 
following  comment  on  this  aspect  to  the 
case: 

"  'The  Department  feels  that  Dr.  Mockler 
Is  in  no  way  to  bl.ime  for  the  overpayment, 
and  further  believes  that  It  would  be  an 
undue  hardship  upon  him  to  require  that 
he  repay  the  amount  In  question.  Dr.  Mock- 
ler made  very  valuable  contributions  to 
the  work  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards In  the  fields  of  time  and  frequency 
stand.^rds.  and  quantum  electronics  during 
his  tenure  at  the  Bureau.  Dr  Mockler  left  the 
Natlon.tl  Bureau  of  Standards  In  September 
1966  to  take  a  position  as  professor  of  physics 
at  the  University  of  Colorado.  The  proposed 
legislation  would  relieve  Dr.  Mockler  of  the 
liability  to  repay  the  overpayment  of  salary 
he  unknowingly  received  from  July  5.  1964. 
through  January  31.   1965.' 

"In  view  of  the  unusual  circumstances  of 
this  case,  the  favorable  recommendation  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  the 
equities  outlined  In  this  report  and  In  the 
statement  accompanying  the  executive  com- 
munication, it  is  recommended  that  the  bill 
be  considered   favorably" 

The  committee  concurs  In  the  action  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  recom- 
mends that  the  bill  U.R.  13373,  be  con- 
sidered favorably 


THE  CHIEF  JUSTICE  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  according 
to  the  Associated  Press,  President  John- 
son has  announced  the  resignation  of 
Chief  Justice  Warren  and  his  selection 
of  Associate  Justice  Abe  Fortas  to  be- 
come Chief  Justice. 

I  wish  to  commend  President  Johnson 
for  making  this  selection.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend to  the  Senate  Justice  Fortas,  an 
eminent  jurist,  an  able  lawyer,  and  a 
patriot.  He  will  write  an  indelible  record 
as  Chief  Justice.  It  is  with  confidence 
that  I  make  such  a  statement  and  it  is 
with  pride  that  I  commend  the  selection. 


STATISTICAL  REPORT  SHOWING 
HOMICIDES  CON^OTTED  IN  CUY- 
AHOGA COUNTY,  OHIO 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statistical  report  showing 
the  homicides  committed  in  Cuyahoga 
County  by  firearms,  by  blunt  violence,  by 
edged  and  pointed  weapons,  and  by 
strangulation — manual  and  ligature. 

This  report  was  prepared  by  S.  R. 
Gerber,  M.D.,  coroner  of  Cuyahoga 
County,  and  refiects  statistics  covering 
these  several  methods  of  homicide  dur- 
ing the  period  1951  through  1966.  both 
inclusive. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Firearms  Fatalities  and  the   Coroner:*    A 

Brief    Dissertation     on    Human     Folly, 

Stupidity    and    Viciousness" 

The  weapon  most  frequently  used  with 
homicidal  Intent  in  modern  American  urban 
society  is  a  firearm,  whether  this  be  a  re- 
volver, automatic  pistol,  rifle,  shotgun,  sub- 
machine gun  or  some  variety  of  home-made 
weapon  such  as  a  "zip  giui".  In  cold  fact. 
the  ntunber  of  homicides  (criminal  and  Jus- 
tifiable) committed  with  firearms  in  the 
United  States  exceeds  the  combined  total 
of  homicides  committed  by  all  other  modali- 
ties of  violence.  Firearms  were  the  lethal  in- 
strumentality In  60%  of  the  homicides  per- 
petrated in  this  country  In  1966.  accounting 
for  more  than  6500  deaths.  (Handguns  were 
the  fatal  weapons  in  44%  of  all  homicides, 
rifles  in  7%  and  shotguns  In  9%.)  Moreover, 
a  firearm  was  Involved  in  more  than  43.500 
aggravated  assaults,  that  Is.  assaults  In  which 
the  attempt  to  kill  was  unsuccessful.  By  way 
of  comparison,  cutting  and  stabbing  ac- 
counted for  23 'T-  of  all  American  homicides 
In  1966.  personal  weapons.  I.e.,  fists,  feet  and 
hands,  were  utilized  In  9'o.  and  other  weap- 
ons and  techniques,  e.g..  hammers,  clubs, 
hatchets,  poison,  arson,  drowning,  explosives, 
etc.,  were  implicated  In  the  remainder. 


'Acknowledgment:  The  author  wishes  to 
express  his  appreciation  to  Chief  Michael  J. 
Blackwell  of  the  Cleveland  Police  Depart- 
ment for  making  available  data  dealing  with 
line-of-duty  deaths  in  bis  organization.  The 
figures  for  homicides  in  the  United  States 
(including  those  relating  to  police  officers i 
are  taken  from  "Crime  In  the  United  States. 
Uniform  Crime  Reports  1966".  Issued  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

••From  the  1967  Annual  Report  of  the 
Cuyahoga  County  Coroner's  Office. 
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The  foregoing  table  Indicates  the  type  of 
weapon  or  technique  involved  In  more  than 
1700    homicides    which    were   committed    In 
Cuyahoga   County   during   the   period   Indi- 
cated. The  agreement  between  the  data  ob- 
tained over  a  16  year  interval  in  our  com- 
munity and  the  figures  for  the  United  States 
as  a  whole  for  1966  Is  striking,  especially  In- 
sofar as  they  pertain  to  homicides  resulting 
from  firearms  (U.S.  as  a  whole — 60%.  Cuya- 
hoga County— 58.4' c  )    and   from  those  pro- 
duced by  edged  and  pointed  weapons  (U.S.  as 
;i    whole— 23';.    Cuyahoga    County — 23.9'-). 
It  Is  of  interest,  and  more  than  mere  co- 
incidence, that  all  four  American  presidents 
killed  while  they  were  in  office  (Lincoln,  Gar- 
field, McKlnley  and  Kennedy)   were  the  vic- 
tims of  fatal  firearms  injuries,  and  attempted 
assassinations     of     other     chief     executives 
(Franklin    Delano    Roosevelt    and    Harry    S. 
Truman)   have  also  Involved  the  use  of  fire- 
arms.  The   simplest   and   most   obvious   ex- 
planation for  the   use  of  firearms  In  these 
dastardly  acts  and  In  the  majority  of  culpa- 
ble homicides  in  general,  whether  they  arise 
.IS  part  of  or  connection  with  armed  robbery, 
burglary,  family  quarrel,  drunken  argument 
or  skulking  murder.  Is  that  a  firearm,  wrong- 
fully and  Illegally  used,  is  a  coward's  weapon. 
It  permits  the  assailant  to  kill  or  maim  his 
victim  from  such  a  distance  that  his  own 
safety    is   not    immediately    Jeopardized.    (A 
shotgun  can  kill  or  injure  a  human  victim 
within  a  range  of   150-300  feet:    the  lethal 
range  of  a  rifle  depends  on  the  type  of  weap- 
on and  the  variety  of  ammunition.  Thus,  a 
•  22  short"  can  kill  or  malm  at  distances  up 
to    three-fourths    of    a    mile,    while    "high 
powered"  ammunition  can  be  dangerous  or 
fatal  for  distances  up  to  three  and  a  half 
miles.)   A  gun  is  thus  the  Ideal  and  favorite 
weapon  of  the  political  assassin.  Other  than 
the    poisoning    homldde    and    such    Infre- 
quently      encountered       criminally-caused 
deaths  as  those  resulting  from  time  bombs, 
infernal     machines    and    arson,     practically 
every  other  variety  of  homicidal  violence  re- 
quires that  assailant  and  victim  come  either 
to  within  arm's  length  or  into  actual  grips 
with  one  another.  This  Is  true  whether  the 
slaying    Involves    manual,    pedal    or    instru- 
mental assault,  asphyxia  by  manual  strangu- 
lation   (throttling),   ligature    (garottlng)    or 
other    cervical    compression    techniques,    or 
cutting    and    stabbing.    (Fatal    injuries    by 
knives   which   have   been   thrown   at   rather 
than  manually  plunged,  into  the  victim  are 
exceedingly   rare    in   real    life   despite    their 
frequency   in  the   fictional   "reel"   world   of 
the  Hollywood  variety.) 

The  ready  avallablUty  of  firearms  by  pur- 
chase in  the  United  States  Is  an  open  Invita- 
tion to  their  wrongful  use  by  the  neutrotlc, 
the  psychotic,  and  the  maladjusted  as  well 
as  by  the  professional  and  occasional  crimi- 
nal, A  firearm  is  the  Instrument  of  death  In 
virtually  every  mtirder  of  a  law  enforcement 
officer.  In  1956,  55  Of  57  law  enforcement 
officers  killed  in  the  Une  of  duty  throughout 
the  United  States  were  shot  to  death.  These 
figures  are  in  keeping  with  the  national  pat- 
tern which  has  obtained  since  1960  which 
reveals  that  a  firearm  has  t)een  the  murder 
weapon  in  96%  of  335  homicides  In  which 
the  victims  were  police  officers  carrying  out 
their  duties. 

The  figures  In  our  own  community  reflect 
the  same  disturbing  picture.  Since  June  1875, 
79  Cleveland  Police  Officers  have  died  In  line 
of  duty,  26  from  accidental  injuries  sustained 
in  traffic  mishaps  and  the  like,  and  53  from 
liomlcidal  violence.  No  less  than  50  of  the  53 
•A-ere  shot  to  death,  while  only  two  died  from 
beatings  and  one  was  fatally  stabbed. 

The  Constitutional  guarantee  contained  in 
the  Second  Amendment  (Article  II,  The  Bill 
of  Rights)  "A  well-regulated  Militia,  being 
necessary  to  the  security  of  a  free  State,  the 
right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  Arms, 
shall  not  be  infringed,"  was  enacted  at  the 
end  of  the  18th  century  when  Its  provisions 


were  felt  to  be  essential  for  the  survival  of  a 
struggling  Infant  nation,  beset  on  all  sides  by 
actual  and  potential  enemies.  Moreover,  the 
average  citizen  did  not  then  enjoy  the  type 
of  police  protection  which  we  all  have  today 
when  expert  help  is  available  at  practically  a 
moment's  notice,  thanks  to  modern  commu- 
nications and  police  mobility.  Consequently, 
he  required  some  means  of  protecting  the 
sanctity  of  his  home  and  the  personal  safety 
of  himself  and  his  family.  These  same  provi- 
sions are  frequently  invoked  today  by  many 
Ijersons  as  a  Justification  for  them  to  keep 
firearms  in  their  homes  in  the  midst  of  the 
20th  century  when  the  need  for  a  "well-reg- 
ulated militia"  has  long  since  ceased  to  exist 
and  when  local  law  enforcement  representa- 
tives are  on  hand  to  give  every  citizen,  his 
family  and  his  home  every  necessiiry  protec- 
tion. 

The  inevitable  result  of  the  large  number 
of  firearms  in  the  hands  of  the  wrong  persons 
is  a  depressingly  long,  tragic  list  of  suicides 
and  fatal  accidents  (over  and  above  many 
serious  non-fatal  incidents)  as  well  as  homi- 
cides and  criminal,  non-fatal  assaults  with 
deadly  weapons.  It  is  quite  certain  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the»e  tragic  incidents 
would  not  have  occurrea  had  a  loaded  gun 
not  been  conveniently  at  hand.  Obviously, 
non-avallabllity  of  guns  will  not  eliminate  all 
suicides  and  homicides.  These  violent  deaths 
have  been  taking  place  since  the  dawn  of 
recorded  history,  long  before  the  invention 
of  gunpowder.  Indeed,  the  first  crime  re- 
corded in  the  Bible  was  a  homicide  (.  .  . 
"Cain  rose  up  against  Abel  his  brother,  and 
slew  him. "  Genesis,  Chapter  4.  Verso  8).  and 
however  Cain  did  kill  his  brother,  he  cer- 
tainly did  not  shoot  him.  (The  Bible  does  not 
indicate  the  modality  of  violence  implicated 
in  this  fratricide.)  However.  It  is  a  fact  that 
a  substantial  number  of  murders,  man- 
slaughters and  suicides  would  not  have  been 
committed  had  not  a  firearm  with  its  ])ecu- 
liarly  lethal  potentiality  been  readily  acces- 
sible to  the  perpetrator  of  the  crime  or  of 
felo-de-se.  Suffice  It  to  say  that  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  and  many  other  responsible  citizens 
have  called  the  use  (or  rather  abuse)  of  fire- 
arms a  national  disgrace  and  a  most  serious 
problem  In  the  United  States  today  with  Its 
constantly  mounting  Incidence  of  crime. 

It  Is  of  interest  and  Illuminating  to  com- 
pare and  contrast  the  distribution  of  gun- 
shot fatalities  in  a  typical  metropolitan 
American  community  such  as  Cuyahoga 
County  with  what  is  observed  in  The  British 
Isles.  During  a  recent  five  year  period,  there 
were  1562  firearms  deaths  in  Great  Britain 
of  which  87  (5.6'^;)  were  homicides.  449 
(28.7%)  were  accidents  and  1026  (65.7';) 
were  suicides.  During  the  16  year  period  1951 
through  1966  there  were  1915  fatalities  from 
firearms  in  our  community.  Homicides 
claimed  995  (52"^;  )  of  the  victims,  accidents 
accounted  for  108  (5.6%  )  and  the  remaining 
812  (42.4';  )  were  suicides.  Put  in  another 
way,  more  than  one  of  every  two  fatal  gun- 
shot Incidents  in  the  greater  Cleveland  area 
is  homicidal  in  origin,  whereas  in  the  British 
Isles,  only  slightly  more  than  one  in  every 
20  gunshot  fatalities  results  from  a  criminal 

The  1915  firearms  deaths  in  Cuyahoga 
County  referred  to  in  the  previous  para- 
graph can  be  regarded  from  an  additional, 
thought-provoking  point  of  view.  Careless 
handling  of  loaded  guns  was  responsible  for 
108  (1.4%)  of  7796  fatal  accidents  (traffic 
and  vehicular  mishaps  are  not  included  in 
this  classification),  and  a  firearm  was  used 
by  812  (30.3';)  of  2679  persons  who  took 
their  own  lives.  (We  have  already  pointed 
out  earlier  in  this  discussion  that  995 
(58.4"^;)  of  1795  homicide  victims  were  shot 
to  death.) 

Thoughtful  consideration  of  the  preceding 
facts  and  figures  raises  the  sobering  ques- 
tion. "How  much  longer  must  the  com- 
munity wait  and  how  many  more  lives  must 


be  lost  from  firearms,  whether  the  gun  is 
fired  with  suicidal.  accldenUil  or  homicidal 
intent,  before  effective  legislation  is  forth- 
coming which  will  exert  a  real  measure  of 
worthwhile  control  over  these  presently  all 
too  readily-available,  terrible,  death-dealing 
weapons?" 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
be  permitted  to  meet  durin.t;  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.lection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SECOND  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS, 1968— PROXMIRE  AMEND- 
MENT NO.  856 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  proceed  for  5  or  6  min- 
utes, beyond  the  3-minute  agreement. 

The  PRES"X)ING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  vote 
against  the  Proxmire  amendment  for  a 
reason  which  I  regard  as  controlling  and 
which  I  shall  explain  in  a  moment. 

But  I  do  not  wish  anyone  to  regard 
my  vote  against  the  amendment  as  ap- 
proval of  the  administration's  handling 
of  the  Vietnam  war.  The  amendment,  in 
one  aspect,  is  a  protest  against  what  I 
have  become  convinced  is  a  major  fault 
in  our  Government's  conduct  of  the  Viet- 
namese war;  namely,  an  overreliance 
upon  large-scale  conventional  military 
force,  particularly  strategic  bombing. 

Although  all  of  us  hope  that  an  ac- 
ceptable end  to  the  war  will  be  brought 
about  through  the  negotiations  in  Paris, 
we  should  be  worse  than  foolish  if  we  al- 
lowed this  possibility  to  blind  ourselves 
to  what  is  actually  going  on  in  the  war 
in  South  Vietnam. 

I  wish  I  could  see  it  otherwise,  but  I 
can  reach  no  judgment  other  than  that 
we  are  not  winning  the  war  in  South 
Vietnam.  It  seems  increasingly  clear  that 
one  of  two  things  is  true.  Either  the  war 
is  not  winnable  or  it  is  unwinnable  the 
way  we  are  going  about  it. 

Because  the  consequences  of  the  first 
alternative  are  so  unfortunate,  we  are 
bound,  I  think,  before  accepting  it,  to 
look  at  the  second.  It  would.  I  think,  be 
irresponsible  for  American  leadership  to 
assume  that  the  war  is  not  winnable  until 
it  has  given  full  consideration  to  an  ef- 
fort to  correct  the  mistakes  in  our  strat- 
egy which,  if  pursued  as  presently  di- 
rected, can  lead  only  to  the  complete  de- 
struction of  the  people  we  are  trying  to 
save. 

We  have  been  misled  too  long  by  the 
administration's  posing  the  question  in 
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Vietnam  In  these  terms:  "Either  you  sup- 
port us  who  are  opposing  escalation  on 
the  one  hand  and  a  cut-and-run  policy 
on  the  other,  or  you  must  stand  for  one 
of  these  extremes;  we,  the  administra- 
tion, represent  the  only  middle  ground." 

Mr.  President,  this  administration  does 
not  represent  the  only  middle  ground. 
The  course  it  has  been  following  is  not 
the  middle  course.  It  is  an  extreme  course 
which,  if  continued  indefinitely  or.  in- 
deed, for  a  significantly  longer  time,  can 
make  almost  irreparable  the  damage  al- 
ready Inflicted  upon  our  true  objectives. 

I  am  not  a  military  strategist,  and  yet 
I  think  I  can  see  when  a  broad  strategic 
policy  is  leading  to  disastrous  failure. 
And  I  want  my  voice  counted  In  favor  of 
a  change. 

One  such  change  could  very  well  be  In 
the  direction  Indicated  by  Sir  Robert 
Thompson  in  the  April  1968  issue  of  For- 
eign Affairs. 

Sir  Robert  was  formerly  head  of  the 
British  advisory  mission  in  Vietnam,  he 
was  secretary  for  the  defense  of  Malaya 
from  1957  to  1960,  and  he  guided  the 
successful  campal"n  against  the  guerril- 
la insuERcnts  there.  His  whole  article  is 
so  important  that  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  In 
full  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  l.» 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  at  this  time 
I  should  like  to  quote  Just  one  sentence 
from  the  article.  Sir  Roger  states: 

The  answer  In  Vietnam.  In  my  view.  Is  a 
complete  switch  of  strategy  to  the  Indirect 
approach,  with  the  emphasis  on  natlon- 
buUdlng  concurrent  with  limited  paclflca- 
Uon.  and  a  mere  conutinment  of  the  military 
threat. 

Implicit  in  the  whole  thrust  of  the 
Thompson  article  is  the  proposition  that 
a  pert  of  the  essential  switch  in  our 
strategy  in  South  Vietnam  should  be  a 
reduction  in  strategic  bombing  In  South 
Vietnam  as  well  as  in  the  north.  This  has 
been  made  explicit  to  me  in  personal  talks 
I  have  had  with  highly  placed  associates 
of  Sir  Robert  in  the  Malaya  campaign. 

Believing,  as  I  do,  that  the  adminis- 
tration strategy  in  South  Vietnam  has 
been  and  will  continue  to  be  disastrous, 
including  its  over  reliance  upon  strategic 
bombing,  why  do  I  oppose  the  present 
amendment' 

The  answer  is  simple. 

Reduction  in  strategic  bombing  is  only 
a  part  of  the  change  or  switch  in  strategy 
which  is,  to  my  mind,  essential.  This  total 
change  in  strategy  cannot  be  made  on  a 
piecemeal  basis. 

To  attempt  this,  it  seems  to  me.  is  to 
invite  chaos  and,  among  other  things, 
might  endanger  the  security  of  our  forces 
already  engaged.  None  of  us  would 
consciously  contribute  to  this  in  the 
slightest  degree. 

Our  whole  strategy  in  Vietnam  has  to 
be  changed,  but  this  cannot  be  done  by 
an  act  of  Congress.  Congress  cannot  con- 
duct a  war.  It  can  only  consult,  advise 
and  attempt  in  other  ways  to  influence 
policy.  I  hope  that  in  a  small  way  this 
discussion  may  constitute  a  contribution 
to  that  end. 

Though  I  shall  vote  against  this 
amendment  for  the  reason  I  have  stated. 


I  want  to  make  It  utterly  clear  that  I 
approve  of  its  objective  as  a  pMirt  of  the 
revolution  in  policy  and  strategy  which 
this  country  should   undertake  in  the 
Vietnamese  war. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
ExHiBrr  1 
(From  Foreign  Affaire  Quarterly,  April  1968] 
Squaring  thv  Eeeor 
(By  Sir  Robert  Thompson) 
"If  you  wish  for  peace,  understand  war — 
pmrtlcularly    the    guerrilla    and     subversive 
forms  of  war."  Thus  runs  an  old  maxim,  as 
rephased  by  Llddel  Hart.  It  seems  to  me,  as 
an   outside   observer   and   commentator    (al- 
though I  was  Involved  In  Viet  Nam  for  near- 
ly four  years),  that  understanding  the  war 
has   been    the  crux   of   the  American   prob- 
lem and  that  the  two  great  obstacles  to  un- 
derstanding It  have  been   the  military  and 
the  liberals.  Both  have  failed  to  understand 
what   Mao   Tse-tung   calls    "the   time,   place 
and    character"    of    the    war.    Moreover,    the 
domestic  clash  between  the  two  within  the 
United   suites   has   led   to  a   polarization   of 
extreme    views,    as    between    the   doves   and 
the  hawk.s.  for  withdrawal  or  fvirther  escala- 
tion.   Both    these   courses   are.   In   my   view, 
losers,    as    is    the   enclave    theory,    which   Is 
no    more    th.an    an   agonizing    withdrawal — 
like  Aden.  The  only  difference  between  the 
two  is  that,  by  withdrawing,  you  merely  lose, 
but  by  further  escalation,  you  lose  stinking. 
When  I  put  this  view  to  a  leading  member 
of  the  Administration,  he  said;  "You  mean, 
like  barbarians?"  It  would  be  just  that.  and. 
when  the  conflict  ended,  the  question  would 
Indeed     be.     In     Senator    DIrksen's     words. 
"Where  will  you  stand  and  with  whom  will 
you  sit?"  But  the  real  question  is:   If  these 
are  losing  options,  is  there  a  winning  one? 
Before  considering   this.   I  must  first  say 
that  I  do  not  question  either  the  legal  or 
moral   right  or   the  good   Intentions  of  the 
United  States  In  being  In  Viet  Nam.  Indeed. 
I  consider  that  the  outcome  of  the  war  will 
be  of  vital  consequence  to  the  future  of  the 
world  ( admittedly  more  so  now  that  so  much 
has  been  laid  on  the  line  than  would  have 
have  been   the  case  a  few   years  ago ) ,   and 
that  It  may  well  prove  to  be  as  decisive  as 
any  war  In  this  century.  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  defeat,  quite  apart  from  the  disastrous 
effect  that   it   woiUd  have  on  the  domestic 
politics  and  foreign  relations  of  the  United 
States,   would   lead  automatically  to  falling 
dominoes,  but  that  there  would  be  a  rapid 
seepage  not  confined  to  Southeast  Asia  alone. 
The    Chinese    strategic    concept    of    revolu- 
tionary wars,   of   using  the  "countryside  of 
the   world"   to   encircle   the   "cities"    (North 
America  and  Europe),  would  be  several  steps 
nearer    fulHllment.    Viet    Nam    needs    to   be 
considered  therefore  In  the  context  of  grand 
strategy  and  one  of  the  alms  in  this  regard 
must  be  to  give  hope  and  encouragement  to 
all  peoples  of  those  "countryside"  areas,  not 
Just  by  winning  but  also  by  the  manner  of 
the   victory.   This   means   that   the   U.S.   re- 
sponse, military  and  civil,  should  be  tailored 
to  at  the  object  of  grand  strategy.  It  is  no 
good  winning  in  such  a  way  that  the  whole 
position  of  the  United  States  in  the  world 
is  thereby  weakened  and  discredited.  In  the 
long  run  that  too  would   be  defeat. 

There  are  a  nimiber  of  basic  points  about 
the  nature  of  Peoples'  Revolutionary  War 
that  need  to  be  clearly  understood.  The  first 
la  the  superb  organization  of  the  Viet  Cong 
wltliln  the  country.  The  most  Important 
element  is  the  underground  organization 
within  the  (wpulatlon  (commonly  referred 
to  as  the  "infrastructure")  designed  to  pro- 
vide a  popular  and  logistic  base  for  the 
guerrilla  forces.  This  underground  organi- 
zation  has  taken  years  to  build  up  using  the 
cell  system,  or  "bead-stringing,"  to  spread 
both  throughout  the  ooimtry  and  within  all 
<'l'»Mea  of  society,  rrom  the  point  of  view 


of  control  It  is  necessary  only  that  the  under- 
Rround  organization  should  be  able  to  obtain 
from  the  F>eople  the  essential  needs  of  war — 
money,  supplies,  recruits  and  Intelligence. 
Except  in  so  far  aa  it  has  to  tax  and  to 
propagate  its  cause  it  does  not  need  to  (gov- 
ern in  the  accepted  sense  of  the  term.  With- 
out a  functioning  underground  organlzatidn 
no  guerrilla  forces  could  be  raised  or  mriiii- 
talned.  They  would  be  no  more  than  loosely 
knit  bands  of  brigands  existing  from  day  t  . 
day.  As  this  underground  organization  h^ 
expanded  within  the  country,  penetratln  ■ 
into  the  major  towns  and  even  into  ih  • 
Oovernment,  so  automatically  have  tlip 
strength  and  capability  of  the  guerrii; ; 
forces  expanded.  If  it  could  be  reduced,  ... 
its  control  over  the  population  loosened 
then  equally  the  strength  and  the  effective- 
ness of  the  guerrilla  forces  would  decline 
This  has  operated  in  Viet  Nam,  as  it  did  in 
Malaya,  irrespective  of  direct  outside  support 

Direct  outside  support,  over  and  abovf 
propaganda  and  political  encouragement 
has  been  almost  an  essential  factor  in  siic- 
cessful  revolutionary  war.  To  understand 
the  nature  of  this  support  It  is  necessarv 
to  define  the  three  forms  which  It  may  take 
infiltration,  raids  and  invasion.  Invasion,  in 
the  sense  that  the  invading  forces  commi 
a^presslon  In  a  conventional  form  and  de- 
pend on  their  own  logistic  supply  line.  c.^i. 
be  ruled  out.  It  is  both  too  overt,  thereb 
running  the  risk  of  worldwide  political  con- 
demnation (as  In  Korea),  and  too  vulner- 
able to  the  application  of  convention.<ii 
power.  On  the  other  hand,  infiltration  o 
men.  weapons  and  supplies  can  be  main- 
tained as  a  covert  operation  and,  however 
public  it  may  become,  can  either  be  dis- 
owned, as  it  was  up  to  1965,  or  justified,  as 
after  1965.  It  is  almost  inunune  to  conven- 
tional power  but  is  limited  by  the  amoun: 
which  the  local  revolutionaries  can  absorb 
at  any  given  time,  because  the  infiltrator 
once  he  has  entered  the  country,  is  de- 
pendent on  their  logistic  base  for  his  con- 
tinued existence.  Infiltration  can  therefore 
only  accelerate  the  momentum  of  an  insur- 
gency and  will  always  be  subsidiary  to  it 
Raids,  in  the  sense  that  the  raiding  units 
are  mainly  dependent  on  what  they  carrv 
into  the  country  and  have  to  leave  when  this 
is  expended,  are  designed  to  contain  and 
keep  occupied  the  maximum  government 
forces  In  unpopulated  areas  of  little  impor- 
tance to  the  main  Issue. 

In  the  build-up  of  an  underground  orga- 
nization and  in  its  expansion  diuing  the 
revolutionary  war  period,  the  techniques  of 
subversion  and  terror  provide  the  instru- 
ments of  control.  Subversion  is  designed  in- 
directly to  sap  the  will  of  the  country  and 
directly  to  penetrate  the  whole  structure  of 
Its  society  and  government.  Terror  is  de- 
signed both  to  cow  the  population,  or  more 
euphemistically  to  "mobilize  the  masses." 
but  also  to  eliminate  key  Individuals  around 
whom  the  popiilation  in  any  area  might 
rally.  It  is  normally  selective  but  can  also 
be  brutally  indiscriminate,  as  we  have  seen 
recently. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  those  who  do  not 
understand  these  techniques  tend  to  ex- 
aggerate the  cause  and  "motivation"  of  the 
Insurgent  and  to  adopt  and  promote  them 
in  terms  which  are  comprehensible  In  the 
West  but  almost  Irrelevant  at  the  scene  of 
action.  Quite  obviously,  the  insurgent  will 
label  his  cause  with  respectable  motives  from 
nationalism  to  land  reform,  to  neither  of 
which,  in  Viet  Nam.  the  Viet  Cong  have  the 
best  claim  (communism  is  anti-national  and 
collectivization  is  not  land  reform) .  Labels 
can  be  conveniently  changed  as  the  situation 
develops  and  the  current  one  is  straight 
"antl-iTiperlallsm,"  i.e.  to  get  the  Americans 
out,  which  rather  begs  the  question  as  to 
why  the  Americans  are  there  in  the  first 
place.  Par  more  important  In  Peoples'  Revolu- 
tionary War  than  the  ostensible  causes  are 
tlie    natural    "contradictions"    within    the 
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threatened  society.  These  have  been  exploited 
lo  the  full  and  in  Viet  NRm  there  is  no  short- 
age of  them,  as  between  rich  and  poor,  landed 
and  landless.  Catholic  and  Buddhist,  Cochin- 
Chinese  and  Tonklnese.  youth  and  elders, 
factions  and  secret  societies,  government  and 
revolution.'  If  anything  brings  South  Viet 
Nam  down  it  will  be  these  contradictions 
rather  than  any  cause  sponsored  by  the  com- 
munists. 

There  is  little  new  in  the  military  tactics 
and  strategy  of  guerrilla  forces  on  the  ground. 
Their  method  will  always  be  to  strike  where 
the  Government  is  weak  and,  as  their  base 
within  the  country  expands,  to  nibble  steadi- 
ly away  at  the  foundations  of  Government 
support.  But  the  higher  strategy  of  Peoples' 
Revolutionary  War  Is  conceived  In  the  con- 
text of  time,  space  and  cost.  Time  (or  perhaps 
patience)  is  the  key  to  this  strategy.  Its  value 
Is  greatly  enhanced  if  tliere  is  a  large  measure 
of  impatience  on  the  other  side.  While  the 
revolutionary  forces  are  forged,  the  Govern- 
ment forces  are  Infected  with  a  growing  sense 
of  futility  and  frustration.  Time  also  allows 
for  the  exploitation  of  opportunity,  for  ad- 
vancing when  possible  or  for  taking  "one  step 
backward"  when  trends  are  unfavorable.  It 
is  part  of  the  doctrine  that  victory  is  In- 
evitable, even  if  it  takes  half  a  century. 

Time,  however,  can  be  gained  only  if  there 
is  the  space  for  which  to  trade  it.  The  con- 
cept of  space  is  more  easily  understood  by 
saying  that,  if  an  Insurgency  is  confined  to 
one  group  of  people  and  one  area  of  a  coun- 
try (compare  Mau  Mau).  it  presents  a  very 
limited  threat  and  caa  easily  be  overcome 
by  any  reasonably  competent  government.  It 
has  been  the  aim  of  the  Viet  Cong,  therefore, 
to  ensure  that  the  insurgency  has  been 
spread  right  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Viet  Nam  and  into  every  element 
of  its  society  so  that  the  Government  is 
threatened  In  every  quarter.  Moreover,  if  the 
war  is  expanded  outside  the  country,  so  will 
the  problems  increase  to  the  advantage  of 
the  Viet  Cong.  If  the  Viet  Cong  are  to  hold 
space,  not  In  the  sense  of  holding  ground  in 
positional  warfare  but  of  maintaining  the 
threat  over  a  wide  and  spreading  area,  then 
space  in  turn  must  be  paid  for  by  manpower. 
In  all  other  respects  the  cost  of  a  Peoples' 
Revolutionary  War  is  comparatively  low,  but 
the  cost  in  manpower  at  this  point  becomes 
high,  in  addition  to  the  Viet  Cong,  the  North 
Vietnamese  can  call  on  the  250.000  young 
men  who  reach  17  years  of  age  each  year. 
They  can  be  spent  as  the  United  States 
spends  dollars.  If  the  women  and  the^old  are 
not  enough  to  keep  the  North  going,  there  is 
always  the  unlimited  reserve  of  Chinese 
labor  "volunteers"  (not  troops),  but  there  is 
no  sign  that  this  point  has  been  reached.  I 
would  estimate  that  Hanoi  can  afford  to  lose 
roughly  100.000  a  year  and  not  feel  it  politi- 
cally or  economlcsdly.  This  explains  the  bat- 
tles of  the  last  eighteen  months.  Manpower 
is  being  spent,  not  to  win  battles — that 
would  be  a  bonus — but  to  hold  space  and  to 
keep  U.S.  forces  unproductively  occupied. 

These  costs,  in  communist  terms,  are  not 
comparable  with  the  costs  being  imposed  on 
South  Viet  Nam  and  the  United  States.  On 
the  South  Vietnamese  side  the  cost  in  cas- 
ualties and  material  damage,  while  high  and 
tragic,  is  likely  in  the  long  term  to  have  less 
effect  (given  two  years  of  peace,  law  and 
order,  the  country  would  recover  very 
quickly)  than  the  damage  which  is  being 
done  to  a  young  country  by  the  loss  of  de- 
velopment time,  the  breakdown  of  govern- 
ment and  the  whole  demoralization  of  so- 
ciety by  the  side  effects  of  war — inflation, 
corruption,  draft  dodging,  prostitution  and 
so  on.  Similarly,  on  the  American  side,  the 
greater  damage  is  being  done  by  the  dissent 


within  American  society  and  the  strain  now 
being  imposed  on  America's  relations  with 
her  friends  and  allies. 

The  net  effect  of  this  cost  situation  is  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong,  at  a 
cost  which  is  Indefinitely  acceptable  to 
themselves,  are  Imposing  on  the  South  Viet- 
namese and  Americans  a  cost  which  Is  not 
Indefinitely  acceptable  to  them  In  its  way 
this  Is  a  Dlen  Blen  Phu  except  that  it  does 
not  require  a  victory  in  battle  at  one  par- 
ticular place.  If  this  cost  advantage  can  be 
maintained  by  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
Viet  Cong,  and  lo  a  large  extent  the  initia- 
tive in  this  respect  remains  with  them,  they 
have  several  channels  lo  victory,  all  of  which 
are  Interrelated.  If  American  or  Vietnamese 
resolution  falls,  if  the  Americans  fall  lo 
adopt  the  correct  counter-strategy,  or  If  the 
South  Vietnamese  fail  to  build,  with  Amer- 
ican help,  a  stable  and  viable  state  and 
government,  then  in  the  end  Hanoi  must 
win. 

In   these  circumstances,  there  Is  not   one 
valid   reason   why   Hanoi  should   accept   the 
offer   of   negotiations.   In   any   case   negotia- 
tions are  not  regarded  by  Hanoi  as  a  means 
of  achieving  a  settlement  or  peace.  They  are 
part  of  the  play  and  are  designed  solely  to 
secure  an  advantage  or  to  gain  a  respite — 
in  their  own  words:  "Fighting  while  negoti- 
ating is  aimed  at  opening   another  front".- 
If  Hanoi  were  to  see  that  the  channels  to 
victory    were    being    closed    and    were    con- 
vinced that  American  and  South  Vietnamese 
resolution  would  not  fall,  while  at  the  same 
time    the    South    Vietnamese    Government's 
capacity   and    performance   were    improving 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  base  of  the  Viet 
Cong's  support  within  the  country  was  being 
steadily  reduced,  then  they  might  negotiate 
not  for  peace  but  to  secure  the  withdrawal 
of  American  forces  (for  which  Hanoi  would 
trade  her  own  and  the  regular  units  of  the 
Viet   Cong)    and   to  retain  in  existence   the 
powerful  Viet  Cong  underground  organiza- 
tion within  South  Viet  Nam,  as  a  means  of 
continuing  the  struggle  through  subversion 
and    terror    in    the    hope    that    these    would 
achieve    victorv    through    an    eventual    col- 
lapse  within   the   factlon-rldden   South.   No 
offer  lo  negotiate  (other  than  generous  sur- 
render terms  for  individuals)   was  made  by 
the  Government  in  Malaya.  It  was  the  Ma- 
layan Communist  Party,  when  it  saw  it  was 
losing,  which  offered  to  negotiate  on  almost 
precisely  these  terms — that,  in  return  for  the 
surrender  of  all  arms,   the  party  should   be 
recognized  as  a  legal  political  party.  It  was  a 
big  juicy  red  apple  but  Tunku  Abdul  Rah- 
man was  shrewd  enough  to  realize  that  it 
was  poisoned.  He  refused  and  was  committed 
to  a  mopplng-up  period  of  another  five  years, 
to  Malaya's  great  advantage. 

The  first  outstanding  feature,  therefore, 
of  People's  Revolutionary  War,  as  developed 
by  Mao  Tse-tung  and  refined  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  in  the  two  Indochina  wars,  is 
its  immunity  to  the  direct  application  of 
mechanical  and  conventional  power.  This 
was  not  so  evident  in  Mao  Tse-tung's  wars 
against  the  Japanese  and  Chiang  Kai-shek 
but  was  very  marked  against  the  French  In 
the  first  Indochina  war.  Even  so  the  lesson 
has  not  been  learnt  although  the  message 
has  come  booming  through  during  the  last 
three  years  in  Viet  Nam.  The  second  is  that 
a  Peoples'  Revolutionary  War  is  a  fight  to 
the  finish  through  a  long,  arduous,  pro- 
tracted struggle.  There  is  really  only  one 
Issue  in  Viet  Nam:  either  the  North  is  going 
to  get  the  South  or  it  is  not.  That  decision 
will  be  reached,  not  on  the  battlefields  of 
the  Annamlte  Chain,  but  in  the  minds  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  people.  In  this  re- 
spect the  battles  just  beginning  in  Saigon 
and  the  cities  as  these  lines  are  written  are 
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the  real  battles  designed  to  promote  a  "gen- 
eral uprising."  It  is  the  Khesanhs  which 
are  the  diversion. 

If  this  is  the  nature  of  the  war  which 
the  United  States  Is  fighting,  then  it  follows 
that  Americans  need  to  be  very  clear  on  four 
main  points:  a  precise  constructive  aim,  a 
consistent  and  effective  counter-strategy, 
firm  civilian  control  and,  last  but  not  least, 
the  maintenance  of  the  highest  moral  stand- 
ard. 

1   have  asked   many   Americans   what   the 
American    Mm    is    in    Viet    Nam    and    have 
never  yet   received  the  same  reply.  The  re- 
plies   have    varied    from    containing    China, 
preventing     aggression     and     defeating     the 
Viet    Cong    to    giving   the    people   of   South 
Viet    Nam   a   free   choice.   An   aim   must    be 
positive  and  constructive,  not  negative  and 
destructive,   .and   represent   the   final   object 
of  the  war— in  other  words,  what  you  want 
to  end  up  with,  I   would,  therefore,   put   It 
something  like   this:    "To  estabish   a  South 
Viet   Nam  which   Is  free,  united.   Independ- 
ent, poUtically  stable  .and  economically  ex- 
panding."   That    would    mean    that    South 
Viet   Nam   must  be   capable   In   the  end   of 
standing  on  its  own  feet  with  the  minimum 
of  outside  support — no  more  than  any  un- 
derdeveolped   country   is   entitled   to   expect 
from    its    friends.    It    will    be    seen    that.    If 
this   aim   is   achieved,    then   every    negative 
aim   that  anyone   has  ever  thought  of   will 
in  fact  be  achieved  within  it.  The  aim  should 
dictate  policy  and  strategy,  and  any  action 
which    is   not   consistent  with   the   aim   can 
then   be   recognized   lor  what   it    is — a  con- 
tribution to  defeat.  It  was  the  achievement 
of    this    fUm   as   a   whole,    little   understood 
though   it   was  at  the   time,   which   secured 
victory  in   Malaya,   not,   as  so  many   people 
have  .assumed,  just  the  fostering  of  democ- 
racy and  the  granting  of  independence.  The 
latter  were  the  consequences  of  the  achieve- 
ment of   the  aim.  They  even  represented   a 
risk,    not    because   the   Malayans   were    un- 
prep-ared  for  them,  but  because  they  meant 
giving  political  power  to  the  Malayas.  They 
h.ad  little  appeal  for  the  Chinese,  who  were 
.at  the  root  of  the  Insurgency  problem,  and. 
If  promoted  prematurely,  might  have  given 
the  Malayan  Communist  Party,  Itself  almost 
entirely  Chinese,  a  chance  of  becoming  the 
political    champion   of   the   Chinese   against 
the  Malays,  which  could  have  been  fatal. 

Excluding  for  the  moment  the  employment 
of  American  combat  forces,  it  is  not  easy  to 
point  to  any  one  facet  of  American  military 
policy  within  South  Viet  Nam  that  has  been 
consistent  with  the  aim.  The  build-up  of  a 
large  conventional  military  force,  the  pro- 
liferation of  paramilitary  forces,  the  Indis- 
criminate issue  of  arms  and  the  conscription 
of  all  able  young  Vietnamese  into  the  forces 
could  not  have  been  better  designed  to  cre- 
ate both  instability  and  a  lack  of  unity. 
Similarly  on  the  political  side,  the  encour- 
agement of  regional  factions,  multiple  par- 
ties, premature  elections  and  social  revolu- 
tion (which  has  promoted  chaos  rather  than 
reform)  has  contributed  further  to  a  state  of 
affairs  which  makes  the  aim  that  much 
harder  to  achieve. 

The  lack  of  a  clear  precise  aim  h.as  in  turn 
made  the  achievement  of  a  consistent  and 
effective  counter-strategy  to  Peoples'  Revolu- 
tionary War  equally  difficult  This  strategy  is 
best  defined  as  the  deployment  and  applica- 
tion of  the  means,  both  military  and  civil,  to 
achieve  the  .aim.  All  the  experience  of  war 
and  history,  including  past  counterlnsurgen- 
cies.  teaches  that  the  strategic  approach  must 
be  indirect  rather  than  direct.  There  has  been 
a  tendency  to  divide  the  war  up  into  three 
parts— the  military-,  ic.  the  battles;  pacifica- 
tion; and  nation-building.  The  direct  stra- 
tegic approach  to  this  has  been  to  defeat  the 
enemy's  mainforce  units,  then  subsequently 
to  turn  to  pacification,  which  will  be  followed 
by  nation-building.  The  effect  has  been  to 
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focua  the  main  attack  along  the  line  of  the 
enemy's  toughest  reelatance.  When  this  has 
failed,  the  effort  has  been  doubled.  The  net 
result  has  been  that  no  decision  la  in  sight, 
while  the  chances  of  succeaaful  pacification 
and  nation-bullding  have  become  more  re- 
mote This  was  what  I  meant  some  years  ago 
by  the  sometimes  quoted  remark:  "The  trou- 
ble with  you  Americans  is  that  whenever  you 
double  the  effort  you  somehow  manage  to 
squ.tre  the  error  " 

Because  little  or  no  progress  has  been 
made  In  pactncatlon  or  natlon-buUding.  the 
amount  of  aid  required  to  keep  South  Vtet 
Nam  from  sinking  has  been  enormous.  The 
aid  Itself  has  swamped  the  boat  and  the  Viet 
Cong  have  got  their  sufficient  share  of  the 
cargo,  thus  b<;4.sterlng  still  further  their  re- 
sistance Indeed.  It  Is  probably  true  that  they 
get  as  much  beneflt.  If  not  more,  from  Ameri- 
can ships  entering  Saigon  as  they  do  from 
other  ships  entering  Hanoi.  The  Insurgency 
has  become  truly  symbiotic.  The  direct  stra- 
tegic approach  has  also  naturally  led  to  a 
situation  where  the  options  are  becoming 
narrowed  to  either  withdrawal  or  further  es- 
calation. These  options  have  produced  some 
queer  arguments:  for  example,  that  It  would 
be  better  to  cut  American  losses  at  15.000 
killed  (for  naught)  rather  than  run  the  risk 
of  50.000  being  killed  (to  achieve  the  aim). 
There  Is  no  concern  here  for  the  fate  of  the 
South  Vietnamese,  who.  encouraged  by  the 
American  commitment,  have  stuck  their 
necks  out  against  the  Viet  Cong.  Are  they  to 
be  allowed  to  go  to  the  wall?  Nor  does  this 
argument  concern  itself  with  the  effects 
which  deserting  the  South  Vietnamese  would 
have  on  other  neighboring  countries,  and 
some  further  afield,  where  more  Americana 
may  have  to  l>e  sacrificed,  or  with  the  effect 
of  the  subsequent  post  mortem  within  the 
United  States.  On  the  side  of  escalation  It 
has  led  to  the  argument  that  if  you  want  to 
kill  the  Oies  you  must  get  at  the  muck  heap. 
Cnfortunately  the  manner  proposed  to  get 
at  the  muck  heap  would  merely  spread  It  all 
over  Asia  and.  with  it.  the  ales. 

The  major  reason  for  adopting  the  direct 
strategic  approach  has  undoubtedly  been  the 
outside  support  of  Hanoi  for  the  Viet  Cong 
Insurgency,  mainly  by  Infiltration  and  raids. 
There  is  a  very  interesting  parallel  here  in 
the  Indonesian  confrontation  with  Malaysia. 
Indonesian  Infiltration  failed.  In  spite  of 
more  favorable  borders  and  a  more  vulner- 
able coastUre  than  In  Viet  Nam,  because 
there  was  no  insurgency  within  Malaysia  at 
that  time  tc  receive  and  support  the  In- 
filtrator. This  reduced  the  Indonesian  effort 
to  raids,  of  which  there  were  over  one  thou- 
sand, including  one  In  which  regular  army 
parachutists  were  dropped  by  night  from 
C-130S  Into  central  Malaya.  What  should  the 
response  have  been?  The  direct  approach 
would  have  dictated  that  the  Indonesian  air- 
fields should  have  been  taken  out.  In  which 
case  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  would 
have  been  a  major  war  In  that  area.  Involving 
probably  the  United  States  and  others,  and 
that  Sukarno  and  the  communists  would 
still  be  In  full  control  of  Indonesia.  Instead 
the  decision  was  that,  since  the  British  and 
Malaysians  could  handle  the  enemy  action. 
It  would  be  reckless  to  escalate  and  provoke 
further  action  that  might  get  out  of  hand. 
By  maintaining  the  emphasis  on  security 
within  Malaysia  and  on  the  performance  of 
the  Oovernment,  the  outside  threat  was 
thwarted,  thus  allowing  full  play  for  the 
tensions  and  contradictions  within  Indo- 
nesia to  defeat  its  own  policy. 

The  answer  in  Viet  Nam,  In  my  view,  is  a 
complete  switch  of  strategy  to  the  indirect 
approach,  with  the  emphasis  on  nation- 
building  concurrent  with  limited  pacifica- 
tion, and  a  mere  containment  of  the  military 
threat.  It  should  be  recognized  that,  even 
though  an  offensive  action  against  the  en- 
emy's  m.iln   force   units   may    be    tactically 


aggressive.  It  is  strategically  defensive,  for  the 
strategic  offensive  lies  in  the  nation-bulld- 
ing and   the  pacification.  This  strategic  of- 
fensive requires  an   intensely   practical   ap- 
proach in  its  Initial  stages  to  the  rebuilding 
of   the   whole    Vietnamese   government   ma- 
chine:   the  selection  and  training  of  quali- 
fied   administrators   and    technicians   at    all 
levels;  the  consolidation  and  clarification  of 
the  law  ( which  Is  chaotic  i :   the  promulga- 
tion of  terms  of  service  and  simplified  gov- 
ernment procedures:   the  reMtablishment  of 
the  civil  courts,  the  revival  of  the  ministries 
and   of    the   administrative   structure    from 
the  ministries  right  dowh  to  the  villages,  so 
that  requirements  come  up  and  action  goes 
down:  and  the  restoration  of  law  and  order, 
which  requires  absolute  priority — above  all 
else—  for    a    professionally    qualified    police 
force  I  a  task  which  alone  will  take  ten  years, 
not  six  months).  Not  until  you  get  perform- 
ance— and   that   is    the   key   word — can   you 
hope  to  have  any  semblance  of  democracy 
in  Viet  Nam.  Democracy  is  not  elections  and 
voting:  it  is  the  liberty  of  the  individual  and 
his  protection  by  law.  not  Just  against   the 
Viet  Cong  but  against  all  the  local  factional 
secret  society  cliques,  so  that  he  can   make 
a  free  choice.  Only  when  some  of   this  re- 
building begins  to  have  a  discernible  effect 
(and  past  Impatience  has  delayed  its  start 
for  several  years)    will  pacification  start  to 
make  sense,  t>ecause  no  ureas  will  be  pacified 
until  they  are  well  administered  and  the  in- 
dividual is  protected.  The  key  to  the  strat- 
egy of  pacification  In  Its  turn  is  to  take  the 
line  of  least  resistance  where  there  is  also, 
geographically,  a  greater  number  of  alterna- 
tive objectives.  This  means  starting  in  the 
less  dlfflcult  areas,   from  which  an  advance 
can   then  be  made  In  more   than  one  pos- 
sible direction.  This  rules  out  the  coastal  en- 
claves  at   the   start   and   requires    that   the 
major  Initial  effort  should  be  in  the  middle 
of  the  Mekong  Delta  where  the  line  of  ad- 
vance can  be  flexible,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
will  threaten  bases  vital  to  the  Viet  Cong. 
Meanwhile  the  major  military  task,  apart 
from  supporting  pacification.   Is  to  prevent 
the  enemy's  main-force  units  from  interfer- 
ing with  this  strategic  offensive.  They  do  not 
have  to  be  destroyed,  though  obviously  "pre- 
vent" means  that  they  must  be  kept  stirred 
up  and  occupied.  Their  eventual  destruction 
will  come  in  two  ways.  First,  as  their  popular 
base  within  the  country  declines,  so  will  their 
strength   and   capacity   correspondingly   de- 
cline, leading  to  a  steady  deescalation  of  the 
contlict  and,  secondly,  as  the  advance  of  paci- 
fication threatens  their  vital  areas,  so  will 
they  have  to  come  out  and  fight  for  them  on 
ground  not  of  their  own  choosing. 

It  is  not  easy  for  a  nation  which  has  been 
brought  up  to  regard  Gettysburg  as  more 
decisive  than  Vlcksburg  to  understand  the 
strategy  of  the  indirect  approach.  It  means 
cutting  at  the  roots  of  the  Viet  Cong's 
strength  among  the  people  of  the  Mekong 
Delta  (marching  through  Georgia — but  not 
quite  like  Sherman)  rather  than  a  head-on 
approach  against  the  main- force  units  (Get- 
tysburg) .  A  corollary  to  this  is  that  the  more 
the  enemy's  military  threat,  and  with  it  the 
war,  can  be  confined  in  area,  the  easier  it 
will  be  to  contain.  It  is  highly  doubtful 
whether  driving  the  enemy's  main-force  units 
back  to  and  across  the  frontiers  has  produced 
a  worthwhile  result — at  least  In  the  southern 
section  of  the  Aniiamlte  Chain — in  relation 
to  cost  and  time  It  may  be  harder  and  more 
expensive  to  contain  their  threat  there  than 
it  would  have  been  in  places  like  Zones  C 
and  D,  where  their  supply  problem  would 
have  been  greater  and  their  conununlcations 
more  vulnerable.  Moreover,  the  American 
forces  containing  the  threat  around  those 
areas  could  have  given  limited  assistance  to 
pacification  at  the  same  time.  To  try  now 
and  push  them  further  beyond  the  frontier 
"in  hot  pursuit"  would  quite  definitely  be  a 
disadvantage,  because  the  space  over  whlcb 


they  can  maintain  a  threat  will  be  that  much 
greater. 

If  the  strategy  is  to  be  switched  to  an  Indi- 
rect approach,  then,  in  a  war  of  this  nature. 
It  requires  as  much  if  not  more  of  a  civilian 
than  a  military  effort  because  it  embraces 
every  field  of  government.  Civilian  control 
Is  imperative,  though  this  docs  not  meati 
that  It  cannot  be  exercised  by  a  general  in  .1 
civilian  post.  This  Is  p.-w.-ilbly.  as  In  the  case 
of  General  Templer  In  Malaya,  the  best  ar- 
ran'.;ement.  because  a  general  can  comijel 
military  compliance  with  the  stratepy  and 
aim.  There  is  no  need  for  me  to  emphhslzc 
the  Importance  of  control  In  other  ways  t;i 
ensure  a  coordinated  and  Integrated  effort 
between  all  departments,  agencies  and  he.id- 
quartcrs.  both  Vietnamese  and  American 
The  lack  of  this  control  has  been  the  most 
prominent  feature  of  Saigon  for  years  and 
has  been  sufficiently  exposed  In  numerous 
publications  '  Tlie  military  predominance  in 
Saigon  has.  of  course,  led  to  the  tall  wagginq 
the  dog  and  everyone  else  has  been  required 
to  conform.  The  concept  of  the  mllit-iry  as 
auxiliary  to  the  ci\'il  power  has  yet  to  be 
learnt.  Lack  of  control  has  also  tended  to 
divide  the  war  compartments.  It  Is  a  com- 
monplace to  talk  about  three  separate  wars 
when  there  Is  only  one  war.  This  war  is  like  .1 
chess  game  and  the  chances  of  winning  it 
are  not  going  to  be  Improved  if  the  military 
decide  to  change  the  rules  and  go  off  playing 
poker   Instead. 

If  the  aim,  strategy  and  control  are  the 
foundations  of  a  successful  campaign,  the 
final  structure  must  have  an  attractive  look 
about  It.  The  war  is  not  l>eing  fought  on 
enemy  territory  but  on  friendly  territory.  In 
addition  to  performance,  therefore,  beha\'ior 
and  style  are  also  Important  because  they 
help  to  make  the  final  aim  credible.  Ordinary 
people  must  believe  In  American  grood  Inten- 
tions. When  these  cannot  immediately  be 
fulfilled,  the  manner  In  which  the  means  are 
applied  to  achieve  end  becomes  of  paramount 
importance.  This  covers  not  only  military 
power  but  also,  of  course,  all  civilian  aid.  As 
only  one  example,  which  emphasizes  the 
need  for  civilian  control.  It  staggers  belief 
that  American  helicopters  were  under  In- 
struction, and  for  all  I  know  they  still  are.  to 
fire  on  any  village  which  fires  on  them  In  the 
course  of  their  flight  ( I  am  not  here  referring 
to  an  opposed  landing  but  to  a  few  passing 
shots.  TTils  return  fire  reinforces  every  word 
the  Viet  Cong  say,  with  the  result  that 
American  Intentions  cease  to  be  credible. 

It  Is  this  sort  of  thoughtless  direct  response 
reaction,  where  lives  are  not  even  at  stake, 
which  is  helping  to  prolong.  If  not  lose,  the 
war.  The  decision  becomes  harder  when  lives 
are  at  stake  and  it  is  a  very  tough  com- 
mander, as  required  in  this  type  of  war,  who 
is  prepared  to  risk  increased  casualties  to 
achieve  the  right  effect  rather  than  hold 
down  casualties  to  get  a  statistical  result  but 
the  wrong  effect.  The  emotional  argument, 
that  anything  which  saves  the  life  of  one 
American  i>oy  is  permissible,  will  In  the  long 
run  waste  the  deaths  of  many  more.  The  rule 
of  law  and  the  maintenance  of  the  highest 
standards  are  prerequisites  to  the  creation 
of  the  right  image,  which  is  vital  both  in 
South  Viet  Nam  and  in  relation  to  the  grand 
strategy. 

Peoples'  Revolutionary  Wars  are  by  their 
nature  destined  to  be  long,  arduous,  pro- 
tracted struggles;  but  I  have  no  doubt  at  all 
that  if  the  means  are  correctly  deployed  and 
applied  they  can  be  won.  That  it  will  now 
take  much  longer  Is  not  something  for  which 
the  South  Vietnamese  and  their  history  can 
be  entirely  blamed.  The  question  which  still 
has  to  be  answered  Is  whether  the  United 
States  can  do  It  before  It  is  too  late.  That  is 
not  for  me  to  say.  All  I  can  add  Is  what  I  said 


•  See  Roger  Hilsman.  "To  Move  a  Nation.' 
New  Y<«k:  Doubleday,  1967. 
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five  years  ago:  "If  we  plan  for  a  long  haul, 
we  may  get  quick  results.  But  If  we  go  for 
quick  results,  we  may  at  best  get  a  long 
haul." 

ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  Uiat  the  order  for  the 
quortim  call  be  lescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATOR  ABE  RIBICOFP 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  report  to  other  Senators  that 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  Con- 
necticut I  Mr.  RiBicoFF)  has  received 
unanimously  the  nomination  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  in  Connecticut  for  reelec- 
tion. 

As  one  who  has  known  Abe  Ribicoff 
for  many  years — and  has  worked  with 
him  closely  the  last  6  years  in  the  Sen- 
ate— I  know  what  an  able,  effective  man 
he  is. 

I  know  my  sentiments  are  shared  by 
other  Senators.  In  fact,  in  my  experi- 
ence— and  I  am  sure  others  will  con- 
cur—there have  been  few  Senators  who 
liavc  accomplished  so  much  in  their  first 
term. 

But  Abe  Ribicoff  is  no  ordinary  Sena- 
tor. 

He  came  to  the  Senate  with  vast  ex- 
perience as  a  Representative,  a  Gover- 
nor, and  a  member  of  the  Cabinet. 

Abe  Ribicoff  knows  how  government 
V.  01  ks  and  how  to  make  it  work  best. 

The  Ribicoff  record  of  legislative  ac- 
complishments is  truly  outstanding. 

Abe  Ribicoff  Introduced,  and  spon- 
sored, 54  bills  that  became  public  laws. 

Key  among  them  are : 

Medicare. 

Model  cities. 

The  Clean  Air  Acts  of  1963.  1965,  and 
1967. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

The  voting  rights  bill  of  1965. 

Legislation  creating  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965. 

The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 

Truth  and  Packaging  Act  of  1966. 

The  cold  war  GI  bill  of  1967. 

The  Mass  Transportation  Acts  of  1964 
and  1966. 

The  wilderness  bill  of  1964. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

Legislation  creating  the  National  Foun- 
dation on  Arts  and  Humanities. 

The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Acts  of  1965  and  1966. 

The  Connecticut  River  National  Recre- 
ation Area  Study. 

The  Pesticides  Control  Act  of  1964. 

Rat  control  legislation  of  196  •. 

Legislation  liberalizing  the  social  se- 
curity programs. 

Moreover,  Abe  Ribicoff's  constructive 
proposals  concerning  Vietnam  have  won 
the  respect  of  all  his  colleagues. 

The  Ribicoff  record  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate is  an  impressive  one. 


Equally  impressive  has  been  his  com- 
mittee work. 

Consider  his  work  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Executive  Re- 
organization. 

In  1966,  for  example,  Abe  Ribicoff's 
investigation  into  the  crisis  in  the  Amer- 
ican cities  dramatized  and  documented, 
as  no  other  national  study  had,  the 
urban  problems  facing  America. 

More  than  100  witnesses  from  all 
walks  of  life  and  economic  backgrounds 
went  before  the  Ribicoff  .subcommittee 
and  told  the  story  of  America's  troubled 
cities. 

Characteristically,  he  thoughtfully  lis- 
tened to  the  testimony  and  he 
came  up  with  some  wise  and  original 
solutions  to  the  many  and  varied  prob- 
lems he  found. 

Abe  Ribicoff  assembled  a  legislative 
package  of  23  bills  aimed  primarily  at 
full  employment,  better  housing  and 
better  police  protection  for  the  people 
of  our  cities. 

More  than  half  of  these  23  bills  have 
either  been  incorporated  into  major  ad- 
ministration legislative  proposals  which 
have  ijassed  the  Congress— or  we  now 
finci  them  advocated  by  both  Demo- 
ciatic  and  Republican  pre.sidcntial  can- 
didates. 

His  other  congressional  investigations 
have  probed  into  the  dangers  of  pesti- 
cides: automobile  safety;  the  efficiency, 
organization  and  economy  of  Govern- 
ment; and  the  conservation  of  our  Na- 
tion's natural  rcsoui'ces. 

Only  recently,  Abe  Ribicoff  launched 
a  new  investigation — this  one  into 
health  caie  and  rising  health  costs  in 
America, 

As  acting  chairman  of  the  Permanent 
Investigations  Subcommittee,  Abe  Ribi- 
coff went  to  Vietnam,  studied  U.S.  aid 
programs  there  and  later  disclosed  waste, 
mismanagement,  and  corruption. 

Already  Congress  is  taking  steps  to 
follow  through  on  the  Ribicoff  Vietnam 
report  recommendations  on  improving 
this  country's  foreign  aid  programs. 

Abe  Ribicoff  has  compiled  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  records  in  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

It  reflects  the  work  of  a  man  who 
champions  the  cause  of  the  individual, 
who  fights  to  make  sure  that  the  individ- 
ual American  citizen  is  not  lost  in  the 
bigness  of  modem  society. 

Abe  Ribicoff  has  carried  out  the  role 
of  congressional  watchdog  of  the  bu- 
reaucracy as  few  others  have  done. 

He  is  a  good  Senator — foithright,  en- 
ergetic, outspoken,  and  responsible.  Abe 
Ribicoff  has  the  respect  of  his  col- 
leagues. 

The  Ribicoff  record  speaks  well  for 
the  judgment  of  the  citizens  of  Connec- 
ticut in  electing  him  to  the  Senate. 

I  am  sure  Connecticut  will  return  Abe 
Ribicoff  to  the  Senate. 

Once  nominated.  Senator  Ribicoff 
gave  an  impressive,  moving  acceptance 
speech. 

In  it  he  opelbd  out  his  hopes  for 
America  and  outlined  specific  steps  that 
must  be  taken  if  those  hopes  are  to  be 
fulfilled 

It  was  a  thoughtful  statement  of  high 
principles  and  effective  proposal.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


the  Record  the  speech  of  Senator 
Abraham  Ribicoff  as  he  accepted  the 
nomination  for  U.S.  Senator  at  the 
Democratic  State  Convention  in  Hart- 
ford on  June  22,  1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
wr.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Acceptance  Speech   or  Senator  Abe 
Ribicoff 
I  accept  your  nomination. 
I  accept  It  with  a  great  appreciation  of  the 
honor  you  have  given  me — and  with  a  deep 
feeling  of  rcspon.sibility.  because  I  know  the 
duty  that  accompanies  the  honor. 

The  time  lias  come  to  end  the  talk  about  a 
slok  society. 

Let  us  address  ourselves  to  the  basic  task. 
Let  us  build  a  .strong  society. 

Our  common  purpose  Is  pence — peace  at 
home  and  peace  in  the  world  at  large. 

Our  most  fervent  wish  is  to  bring  peace  to 
Southeast  Asia  and  end  the  violence  In  our 
cities. 

But  we  know  tliat  our  goals  fire  not 
reached  by  wishing  or  by  words  iilone.  We 
know  that  it  takes  hard  work,  concrete  pro- 
])Osals  and  positive  action. 

I  am  proud  of  my  record  In  the  Senate. 
I  believe  we  can  iind  should  end  the  war 
in  Vietnam    Tliat  is  the  reason  for  my  pro- 
po.sal^two  years  ago—  for  a  preliminary  con- 
ference to  move  toward  negotiations. 
I  l>elieve  we  can  build  a  peacelul  world 
That  is  the  reason  for  my  proposal  for  ilie 
f.ummlt  meeting  between  President  John.^on 
and  Premier  Ko.>;ygln.  Tliat  is  the  rea.son  lor 
my    consistent    support    to    strengthen    the 
United  Nations 

I  am  not  content  when  I  see  American  aid 
dollars  wasted  and  squandered  In  inefflclency 
and  corruption.  Tliat  is  I  he  reason  for  my 
investigation  of  the  aid  program  in  Viet- 
nam— the  investigation  that  led  to  the  re- 
forms being  carried  out  today. 

I  believe  we  can  rebuild  our  cities,  make 
them  competent  cities  and  taring  Justice  to 
all  our  citizens. 

That  is  the  reason  for  my  ur»>an  action 
program  of  23  separate  bills,  designed  to 
merge  a  national  partnership  of  industry, 
labor,  private  citizens  .'.nd  their  govern- 
ments. That  is  the  reason  I  have  worked  to 
eliminate  the  four  and  a  half  million  sub- 
standard housing  units  in  our  nation,  and  to 
expand  employment  opportunities  and  job 
training.  That  is  the  reason  for  my  success- 
ful fight  to  increase  training  and  help  for 
local  police  officers. 

I  believe  that  every  child  in  Connecticvit 
and  the  nation  lias  an  inalienable  rig- lit  to 
health,  education  and  well-being. 

I  am  not  content  with  the  United  St'ites 
being  22nd  in  the  world  in  infant  mortality. 
I  am  not  content  when  I  see  children  hungry 
and  suffering  from  malnutrition.  I  am  not 
content  when  I  see  children  leaving  our 
schools  without  the  ability  to  read  and 
write — without  the  training  to  hold  down  a 
job. 

That  is  the  rea.son  for  my  fight  for  a  na- 
tional child  health  census,  for  federal  i.id  t3 
education,  for  additional  weapon.s  in  the  war 
against  hunger.  That  is  the  reason  for  my 
effort  to  get  better  health  care  lor  children 
and  their  mothers,  and  better  care  for  chil- 
dren with  mental  health  and  mental  retarda- 
tion problems. 

I  believe  that  those  who  have  worked  hard 
for  their  children  and  our  society  deserve  a 
lifeof  dignity  and  comfort. 

That  is  the  reason  for  my  fight  for  medi- 
care. That  is  the  reason  for  my  effort  to  in- 
crease social  security  benefits  and  to  build 
decent  housing  for  the  elderly  in  Connecticut 
.'■nd  the  nation. 

I  believe  we  can  preserve  the  beauty  of  our 
countryside  and  clean  up  the  ravages  of  pol- 
lution. 

That  is  the  reason  I  am  working  to  estab- 
lish a  Connecticut  River  National  Park  and 
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Recreation  Ar««.  That  U  the  reaaon  for  my 
authorship  of  the  basic  air  pollution  control 
law  In  the  Senate. 

And  most  of  all.  I  believe  that  there  must 
always  be  a  place  In  America  for  the  In- 
dividual and  his  community. 

That  Is  why.  In  all  the  legislation  I  have 
proposed,  the  Individual  Is  paramount. 

As  our  society  grows  more  complicated  and 
anonymity  threatens,  we  must  pay  greater  at- 
tention to  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  each 
of  our  citizens 

The  strength  of  our  nation  and  the  test 
of  our  democracy  will  always  rest  with  the 
freedom  of  our  people  to  lead  full  and  useful 
lives 

That  Is  my  philosophy  These  are  my  be- 
liefs 

In  the  weeks  and  months  ahead,  these  are 
the  Issues  I  will  address  In  my  campaign  to 
the  people  of  Connecticut.  In  all  my  public 
life.  I  have  never  Indulged  In  personalities. 
I  have  no  intention  of  starting  now 

These  are  the  times  that  demand  a  respect 
for  the  Intelligence  of  the  voters — and  that 
also  demand  a  clear  statement  of  proposals. 
Intentions  and  beliefs  from  the  candidates. 

Our  society  Is  moving  through  a  time  of 
test  and  a  time  of  challenge. 

Orea*  winds  of  change  are  swirling 
throughout  the  world  We  must  understand 
the  hop^..the  dreams  and  the  aspirations 
of  people  .everywhere. 

We  need  clear  vision  and  compassionate 
hearts.  The  division  In  our  nation  must  be 
turned  to  unity. 

Hopes  must  be  fulfilled  and  opportunity 
must  be  given. 

Our  cities  must  become  competent  cities. 
with  the  people  more  important  than  the 
buildings.  We  must  preserve  the  beauty  and 
unique  personality  of  our  village  greens — 
the  character  and  Individuality  of  our  Con- 
necticut towns  and  cities. 

We  cannot  accept  a  world  continually  at 
war.  We  must  work  toward  lasting  world 
peace. 

Ours  is  not  a  finished  society  There  will 
always  be  more  rivers  to  cross  and  frontiers 
to  explore. 

There  will  always  be  new  paths  to  follow 
and  dreams  to  fulfill. 

But  with  faith  in  America — with  faith  In 
ourselves — we  can  choose  our  own  tomorrow. 

This  Is  what  I  believe. 


THE   PRESIDENT   ACTS   TO   HALT   A 
NATIONAL  SCANDAL 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  as 
President  Johnson  indicated  in  his  spe- 
cial message  on  sun  control  on  Monday, 
the  time  has  come  to  stop  pussyfooting 
with  a  national  tragedy  and  a  national 
scandal. 

Halfway  measures  are  just  not  enough. 
A  man  who  is  brutally  shot  by  a  rifle 
finds  no  consolation  in  the  fact  that  we 
have  acted  ta  regulate  the  interstate  sale 
of  handguns. 

A  man  who  is  cut  down  by  a  .shotgun 
will  not  be  reassured  if  we  regulate  long 
guns  as  well,  but  do  not  move  to  require 
their  registration. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  fact  that  is 
inescapable:  every  day.  innocent  Ameri- 
cans are  killed  and  maimed  because  we 
have  failed  to  act.  I  do  not  say  we  can 
completely  eliminate  slaughter  by  gun- 
shot simply  by  passing  a  law.  But  we 
could  reduce  such  slaughter  by  law. 

And  if  we  can  reduce  it.  we  just  must 
reduce  it. 

The  President  has  called  for  a  national 
registration  of  all  firearms,  and  for  Fed- 
eral licensing  of  all  possessors  of  fire- 
arms. He  has  called  for  a  tough  and  ur- 
gently needed  decision  by  the  Congress. 


I.  for  one.  intend  to  study  this  message 
with  care  as  to  its  fairness.  And  I  salute 
the  President  for  his  courageous  recom- 
mendations. 


PRESIDENT   JOHNSON    ACTS    TO 
HALT   THE   GUN   SLAUGHTER 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  on  Monday 
the  President  sent  a  message  to  the  Con- 
gress entitled  "The  People's  Right  to 
Protection."  The  message  tells  a  grisly 
story  of  death  and  injury  as  a  result  of 
uncontrolled  guns  in  America.  But  the 
President  was  telling  a  true  story  as  the 
FBI  crime  statistics  demonstrate. 

Last  year,  7,700  murders  were  com- 
mitted with  guns.  35.000  aggravated  as- 
saults were  committed  with  guns.  More 
than  71,000  robberies  were  committed 
with  guns. 

These  ure  tragically  true  stories  on 
a  national  level  and  In  every  story  there 
is  a  human  tragedy  of  individual  propor- 
tions. To  help  solve  this  problem,  the 
President  has  proposed  sound,  reason- 
able, and  eflective  action.  First,  he  has 
asked  that  every  gun  In  America  be  reg- 
istered. The  magnitude  of  the  problem 
can  be  seen  in  that  this  involves  between 
50  and  100  million  guns.  Second,  he  pro- 
poses that  every  individual  wishing  to 
own  a  gun  should  be  required  to  obtain  a 
license. 

Some  action  has  already  been  taken  by 
Congress  to  prohibit  the  interstate  ship- 
ment of  handguns.  Further  action  is 
now  proceeding  in  Congress  with  respect 
to  interstate  shipments  of  ammunition 
and  long  guns. 

The  proposals  recommended  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  offer  reasonable  hope  that 
we  can  turn  America  away  from  being  a 
Nation  of  guns,  death,  and  violence.  In 
the  public  interest,  we  must  act.  and  we 
must  act  without  delay.  I  support  the 
President's  proposals  and  I  urge  all  Sen- 
ators to  join  with  me. 


AMERICANS  FOR  CONSTITUTIONAL 
ACTION 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  10 
years  ago  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  fMr.  MundtI.  along  with 
several  former  associates  including  the 
late  Senator  from  Virginia.  Harry  Flood 
Byrd,  Sr.,  and  the  late  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  Styles  Bridges,  held  a  meet- 
ing with  a  group  of  notable  Americans. 

All  of  those  attending  had  at  least  two 
things  in  common.  They  had  achieved 
success  in  more  than  one  career  area, 
and  they  all  had  a  deep  love  and  sense 
of  obligation  for  their  country.  They 
shared  a  firm  conviction  that  our  Con- 
stitution, as  originally  conceived,  was  the 
most  outstanding  guide  for  the  continu- 
ance of  our  system  of  government:  a 
system  that  had  sustained  and  nurtured 
this  country  from  its  frail  beginnings  un- 
til it  became  the  most  prosperous  and 
strongest  of  all  nations. 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to 
convince  these  men  that  their  assistance 
was  needed  to  help  the  country  remain 
strong  and  indomitable. 

My  colleagues  felt  that  the  best  way 
to  insure  this  was  by  a  congressional  ma- 
jority that  would  protect  the  rights  of 
the  individual  and  the  States;  and  who 
would  support  or  enact  measures  to  safe- 


guard our  economic,  flacal,  and  military 
stability. 

However,  they  also  felt  that  in  coming 
years,  with  certain  trends  already  evi- 
dent, supplemental  assistance  from  citi- 
zen groups  who  would  cross  party  lines 
to  help  constitutional  conservatives  re- 
tain or  seek  offlce.  would  be  necessary. 

They  asked  those  who  were  present, 
with  their  already  established  records  of 
service  to  the  country,  to  form  such  a 
group  and  to  petition  others  to  join  them 

On  June  27.  1958.  Adm.  Ben  Morecll. 
World  War  II  founder  of  the  famed  Sea- 
bees  and  past  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Jones  tt  Laughlln  Steel  Corp.,  agreed  to 
accept  the  leadership  of  the  group. 

That  day.  a  trust  was  drawn  up  and 
signed  by  Admiral  Moreell;  Charles  Edi- 
son, former  Governor  of  New  Jersey, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  McGraw-Edi- 
son.  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  Dr.  Wal- 
ter B.  Martin.  Norfolk,  Va.,  physician 
and  past  president  of  the  American  Med- 
ical Association;  Loyd  Wright,  Los  An- 
geles attorney  and  past  president  of  the 
American  Bar  Association;  and  T.  Jef- 
ferson Coolidge,  board  chairman  of  the 
United  Fruit  Co. 

The  new  group  was  named  Americans 
for  Constitutional  Action  and  became 
well  known  as  "ACA." 

The  late  Henning  W.  Prentls.  Jr.. 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Armstrong 
Cork  Co..  was  elected  as  ACA's  vice 
chairman,  and  Governor  Edison  as 
treasurer,  a  post  which  he  continues  to 
fill  today. 

Since  that  day  ACA  has  grown  steadily 
and  numerous  noteworthy  persons  have 
lent  their  multiple  talents  to  maintain- 
ing and  expanding  its  functions  for  pro- 
moting constitutionalism  in  both  nation- 
al political  parties. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  Senators  today 
in  saluting  those  former  and  present 
trustees  of  ACA  who  have  done  so  much 
to  further  the  alms  of  our  Constitution. 
May  their  efforts  for  our  country  con- 
tinue to  meet  with  success  and  their 
leaders  be  directed  by  the  commonsense 
and  wisdom  of  the  highest  guidance. 


THE  PRESIDENTIAL  SCHOLARS 
OF  1968 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
year,  as  in  the  past,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Fulbricht] 
has  called  the  Senate's  attention  to  the 
presidential  scholars.  This  year's  group 
was  recently  here  and.  because  Senator 
Fulbricht  is  necessarily  absent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  statement 
congratulating  the  scholars  and  his  list- 
ing of  this  year's  group  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Statement  or  Senator  Pulbrioht 

Many  Members  of  the  Senate  recently  had 
an  opportunity  to  meet  some  of  the  bright- 
est and  most  accomplished  young  students 
in  America.  I  refer  to  the  recent  presence 
here  of  the  121  Presidential  Scholars  of  1968. 
This  was  a  rare  gathering  of  talent,  of  out- 
standing young  people  who  will  be  entering 
our  colleges  and  universities  In  the  autumn 
to  further  equip  themselves  to  be  leaders 
and  constructive  members  of  our  society. 

At  a  time  of  change  and  dissension  in  our 
universities  and  in  the  country,  these  young 
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people  will  be  In  a  strategic  position  to  be 
influential  In  determining  the  directions  our 
.society  will  take.  They  face  a  great  chal- 
lenge, and  we  too  face  a  challenge — that  of 
providing  our  young  people  full  opportunity 
to  develop  their  abilities,  to  test  their  ideas. 
Tiiey  have  much  to  learn  in  their  educa- 
tional experience,  but  we  can  also  learn 
irom  them,  from  their  idealism  and  en- 
Uiuslasm,  from  their  willingness  to  try  new 
approaches.  The  Importance  of  a  dialogue. 
of  communication  between  generations,  has 
r.pvcr  been  greater. 

The  Presidential  Scholars  program,  now 
in  Its  fifth  year,  provides  appropriate  recog- 
nition and  encouragement  to  those  who  have 
excelled  in  their  studies  and  who  have  dem- 
onstrated their  understanding  of  the 
Importance  of  education.  Tills  program  pub- 
licly demonstrates  the  value  the  American 
people  place  on  intellectual  achievement. 

I  congratulate  the  1968  Presidential  Schol- 
ars, and  I  know  my  colleagues  take  as  I  do 
a  deep  and  Justified  pride  m  niunberlng  these 
fine  young  men  and  women  among  our 
constituents. 

Presidenttal  Scholars,  1968 

ALABAMA 

Jayne  Catherine  Johnson,  3308  Stonertdge 
Drive.  Birmingham.  Alabama  35223.  Shades 
Valley  High  School.  University  of  Florida 
(Gainesville)  (Political  Science).  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edward  C.  Johnson. 

Stephen  Earl  Stewart.  1012  Woodland 
Drive,  Monroevllle.  Alabama  36460,  Monroe 
County  High  School,  University  or  Georgia 
(Journalism),  Mr.  aAd  Mrs.  William  M. 
Stewart.  ' 

ALASKA 

Brian  Stephen  Long.  1823  Sunrise  Drive, 
Anchorage,  Alaska  99504,  East  Anchorage 
High  School,  Anchorage  Community  College 
(Engineering),  Mr.  a*id  Mrs.  Howard  W. 
Long. 

Patricia  Ann  ThomSfi,  113  Aspen  Avenue, 
Juneau,  Alaska  99801.  Juneau-Douglas  High 
School,  Stanford  University  (Journalism), 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  K.  Bobb  (stepfather). 

ARIZONA 

Bruce  Alan  Cohen.  5616  North  20th  Place. 
Phoenix.  Arizona  85016,  Camelback  High 
School,  Stanford  University  (Prelaw),  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Phillip  Cohen. 

Susan  Deborah  Lowell.  372  East  RudaslU 
Road.  Tucson,  Arizona  85704,  Canyon  del  Oro 
High  School,  Stanford  University  (English), 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  David  Lowell. 

ARKANSAS 

Robert  B.  Leflar,  1717  West  Center  Street. 
Payetteville.  Arkansas  72701.  Fayettevllle 
High  School.  Hanard  University  (Social  Sci- 
ences) ,  Mr.  ajid  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Leflar. 

Susan  Helen  Peterson,  2825  Ionia,  Port 
Smith,  Arkansas  72901,  Southslde  High 
School.  Stanford  University  (Biological  Sci- 
ences), Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Peterson. 

CALIFORNIA 

Erica  Anne  Brotschl,  2851  Scotts  Road, 
West,  Sebastopol,  CaUfornia  95472,  Berkeley 
High  School  (Berkeley),  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley  (Biological  Sciences),  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Werner  G.  Brotschl. 

Fred  Jay  Cimimins.  605  Rim  Road.  Pasa- 
dena, California  91107,  Pasadena  High 
School,  Stanford  University  (Architecture), 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Cimunlns. 

Norman  William  Plnn,  14903  Garfield  Ave- 
nue. Space  12,  Paramount,  California  90723, 
Paramount  Senior  High  School.  California 
Institute  of  Technology  (Astronomy).  Mrs. 
William  E.  Finn  (father  dead). 

Sandra  Marie  StarkB.  11734  Wilshlre  Boule- 
vard, C  1012.  Los  Angeles.  California  90025, 
Dorsey  High  School,  University  of  California. 
Los  Angeles  (Languages),  Mrs.  Benjamin  M. 
(Margaret  E.)   Starka  (parents  separated). 


COLORADO 

Carl  William  Ernst,  3029  South  Detroit 
Way,  Denver,  Colorado  80210,  Jefferson  High 
School,  Stanford  University  (English),  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  R.  Brnst. 

Kathryn  Louise  Johnson,  3705  East  War- 
ren Avenue,  Denver,  Colorado  80210,  South 
High  School,  St.  Olaf  College  (Theology),  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jay  R.  Johnson. 

CONNECTICUT 

Marv  Elizabeth  Savlna.  79  Ledge  U\ne. 
Stamford,  Connecticut  06903,  Stamford  High 
School,  Carleton  College  (Biological  Sci- 
ences).   Mr.    and    Mrs.    Anthony    R.    Savina. 

Laurence  Mark  Weinberg,  42  Colony  Road, 
Westport.  Connecticut  0)880,  Staples  High 
School.  WCRleyan  University  (Middletowin , 
(Biochemistry).  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  R. 
Welnberp. 

DELAWARE 

Gary  Allen  Emmett,  18  West  39th  Street, 
Wilmington,  Delaware  19802,  Tower  Hill 
School,  Haverford  College  (Liberal  Arts). 
Mrs.  Isidore  Emmett  (father  dead). 

Mary  A.  Sullivan,  1943  Lakevlew  Road, 
Wilmington,  Delaware  19805,  Padua  Acad- 
emy. Catholic  University  of  America  (Lan- 
guages), Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Sullivan. 

DISTRICT    OP   COLVMBIA 

Donald  Sternoff  Beyer,  Jr.,  4746  Berkeley 
Terrace,  NW,  Wa.shlngton,  D.  C.  20007.  Gon- 
zaga  College  High  School,  Williams  College 
(Economics),  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  S.  Beyer. 

Gall  Svlvla  Lowe.  829  Emerson  Street.  NW, 
Washington.  D.  C.  20011.  Roosevelt  High 
School,  Radcliffe  College  (History),  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Tliomas  D.  Lowe. 

FLORIDA 

David  Michael  Evans,  1935  NW  192nd  Ter- 
race, Opa-Locka,  Florida  33054.  Miami  Carol 
City  High  School.  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  (Engineering),  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ralph  J.  Evans. 

Micheline  Bernadette  McCarthy,  7840  SW 
141st  Street.  Miami.  Florida  33158,  Miami 
Palmetto  Senior  High  School,  Smith  College 
(Biological  Sciences),  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
M.  McCarthy. 

GEORGIA 

Cornelia  Anne  Clark,  1871  Windemere 
Drive  NE,  Atlanta.  Georgia  30324,  Grady 
High  School,  Vanderbllt  University  (Lan- 
guages). Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Clark. 

Jean  Hawkins  Heard,  629  Mercer  Avenue, 
Albany,  Georgia  31701,  Monroe  Senior  High 
School,  Illinois  Wesleyan  University  (Lan- 
guages), Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melvln  L.  Heard  (aunt 
and  uncle;  father  dead;  mother's  where- 
abouts unknown. 

Leslie  Carroll  Watters,  Turner  Chapel 
Road  Rome.  Georgia  30161.  Darlington 
School.  Emory  University  (Pre-medlclne) . 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Avery  C.  Watters. 


HAWAII 

Lora  Gay  Chlng,  P.O.  Box  895,  Llhue,  Kauai, 
Hawaii  96766,  Kauai  High  School,  Oberlm 
College  (Music),  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Koon  Y. 
Chlng. 

Raymond  Takayukl  Morlyasu.  3318  Makln 
Street,  Honolulu,  Hawaii  96815,  Kalmukl 
High  School,  Brown  University  (Biological 
Sciences),  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kiyoshl  Morlyasu. 

IDAHO 

Patricia  Gall  Hobson.  Route  2,  Box  41,  Em- 
mett. Idaho  83617,  Emmett  High  School, 
University  of  Oregon  (Mathematics),  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Robert  R.  Hobson. 

Jeffry  Paul  White.  Route  3,  Box  351,  Nampa, 
Idaho  83651.  Bishop  Kelly  High  School 
(Boise).  Gonzaga  University  (Engineering), 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  P.  White. 

ILLINOIS 

James  Elliott  Bessen.  987  Asbury  Court, 
Winrstka,  Illinois  60093.  New  Trier  Township 
Hi'     School  West  (Northfield) ,  Harvard  Uni- 


versity    (Physics),    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Irwin    I. 
Bessen. 

Laurel  Ann  Richards,  R.R  ^1.  Linden- 
wood,  Illinois  61049,  Rochelle  Township  Hleh 
School  (Rochelle) ,  UniverKlty  of  Illinois  <Ur- 
bana),  (Political  Science).  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  T.  Richards. 

INDIANA 

Paul  William  Johnson.  803  West  43rd 
Street.  Indianapolis.  Indiana  46208.  Short- 
ridge  High  School.  Yale  University  (Biologi- 
cal Sciences).  Mr.  and  Mr.s.  Paul  W   Johnson. 

Constance  Sue  Weiss,  15750  Jackson  Road, 
Mishawaka.  Indiana  46544.  Penn  High 
School,  Purdue  University  (Pharmacy),  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Weiss. 

William  Richard  Yt>der.  1600  Rainbow 
Bend.  Elkhart.  Inldana  46514.  Elkhart  High 
School.  Harvard  University  (Phjslcs),  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  C.  Ulch.-rd  Yoder. 

IOWA 

Janice  A.  Derr.  2027  Bever  Avenue.  SE. 
Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa  52403.  WashlngUin 
Senior  High  School.  Oberlin  College  (Bi- 
ology), Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Derr. 

Danny  D.  Mar.shall,  R.  R.  #3,  Indlanola, 
Iowa  50125,  Indlanola  Community  High 
.School  Grlnnell  College  (Undecided),  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Byron  Marshall. 

KANSAS 

Michael  Cliarles  Dlllbeck.  6019  Caenen. 
Shawnee,  Kans.is  66216,  St.  Joseph  High 
School,  St.  Benedict's  College  (Atchl.son) 
( Mathematics >,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tliomas  B. 
Dillbeck. 

Ellen  Jeanette  Pence.  710  South  Pine. 
Pratt.  Kansas  67124.  Pratt  High  School,  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas  (Lawrence),  (Liberal  Art*), 
Mrs.  Calvin  C.  Pence  (father,  dead). 

KENTUCKY 

Robert  Darrvl  Banks.  209  Elm  Street.  Hop- 
klnsville.  Kentucky  42240,  Hopklnsvllle  High 
School,  Coe  College  (Chemistry).  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  Banks. 

Richard  Wallace  Embry,  1401  Walnut  Lane. 
Anchorage.  Kentucky  40223.  Eastern  High 
School  (Mlddletown).  Stanford  University 
(Zoology).  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  W.  Embry. 

Linda  Marie  Fetter,  1106  Meadow  Avenue. 
Louisville,  Kentucky  40213.  Presentation 
Academv,  Indiana  University  (Mathematics). 
Mr.  andMrs.  Carl  E.  Fetter. 

Edwin  Milton  Smith.  Jr..  4607  Rlvervlew. 
Louisville,  Kentucky  40211.  Atherton  High 
School,  Harvard  University  (Physics).  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Edwin  M.  Smith. 

LOUISIANA 

Thomas  McCarthy  Bosley.  4021  Creswell. 
Shreveport.  Louisiana  71106.  C.  E.  B\Td  High 
School.  Yale  University  (Premedlclne) ,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Bosley. 

Jane  Cecile  Evans.  1523  Conery  Street,  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana  70122,  Benjamin  Franklin 
High  School.  Tulane  University  (Architec- 
ture). Mrs.  Mary  Robertson  (mother;  di- 
vorced;  stepfather  deceased). 


MAINE 

David  Andrew  Bourque,  R.F.D.  No.  6.  South 
Belfast  Avenue.  Augusta,  Maine  04330.  Cony 
High  School,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute (Biislness  Administration).  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Louis  F.  Bourque. 

Stephanie  Lee  Ranaghan,  15  Eleanor  Street, 
Portland,  Maine  04103,  Deering  High  School. 
Pembroke  College  (Languages),  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edward  P.  Ranaghan. 

MARYLAND 

Suzanne  Thaxter  Brown.  7914  Sleaford 
Place,  Bethesda,  Marj-land  20014,  Bethesda- 
(^evy  Chase  High  School.  Radcliffe  College 
(Uberal  Arts),  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  S.  Brown. 

Robert  Michael  Costrell,  10614  Cavalier 
Drive,  Silver  Spring,  Maryland  20901.  North- 
wood  High  School,  Harvard  University  (Po- 
litical Science),  Mr.  and  NUs.  Louis  Costrell. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


Margaret  Anne  Power.  11  Willow  Avenue. 
SomervUle.  Massachusetts  02144.  Matlgnon 
Hlg;h  School  (Cambridge).  Pembroke  CoUegs 
(Chemistry).  Mr  and  Mrs.  William  H  Power, 
Jr.  (stepmother:  mother  dead). 

Stephen  John  Roper.  16  Roper  Road.  West- 
minster. MassachusetU  01473.  Oakmont 
Regional  High  School  (South  Ashburnham). 
Wesleyan  University  (Mlddletown.  ConnecU- 
cut)  (Philosophy).  Mr.  and  Mrs  Harold  J. 
Roper 

Robert  Newman  Shapiro.  RoUeston  Road. 
Marblehead.  MassachusetU  01945.  Phillips 
Exeter  Academy  (Exeter.  New  Hampshire). 
Harvard  University  (Philosophy).  Mrs.  Rob- 
ert R    Shapiro  (father  dead). 

MICHIGAN 

Joseph  William  Kaufman.  8403  Hendrle. 
Huntington  Woods.  Michigan  48070.  Royal 
Oak-Dondero  High  School  (Royal  Oak).  Wil- 
liams College  (Prelaw).  Mr  and  Mrs  Herbert 
Kaufman 

Bonnie  Lou  Laudenbach.  10744  Somerset. 
Detroit.  Michigan  48224.  Dominican  High 
School.  Michigan  State  University  (Bio- 
chemistry). Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  P  Lauden- 
bach. 

MINNESOTA 

Mark  Allen  Arnesen.  424  South  Grove 
Street.  Owatonna.  Minnesota  55060,  Owa- 
tonna  llVgh  School.  Carleton  College  (Pre- 
medlclne).   Mr    and   Mrs.  John   P.   Arnesen. 

Pauline  Elvle  Oustafson.  4315  Douglas 
Avenue.  Minneapolis.  Minnesota  55416. 
Golden  Valley  High  School.  Wheaton  College 
(IlUnoUi  (Music),  Blr.  and  Mrs.  Phillip  E 
Gustafson. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Jatnes  Lamont  Grlfflth.  Route  2.  Box  74. 
Prentiss.  Mississippi  39474.  Prentiss  ConoU- 
dated  High  School.  Mississippi  College  (Bio- 
chemistry). Mr   and  Mrs   Lamont  A.  Grlfflth. 

Evelyn  Louise  Stewart.  225  Shady  Pine 
Lane.  Jackson.  Mississippi  39204.  WIngfleld 
High  School.  Rice  University  (Mathematics). 
Mr  and  Mrs  Harold  L  Stewart. 

MISSOVU 

Robert  James  Ogllvle.  8  High  Acres  Drive. 
St.  Louts.  Missouri  63132.  Horton  Watklns 
High  School  Amherst  College  (Prelaw).  Mr. 
and  Mrs  Robert  W  Ogllvle 

Margo  Kathleen  Rogers.  11110  Herrlck  Ave- 
nue. Kansas  City.  Missouri  64134.  Ruskln 
High  School  (Hickman  Mills).  Cornell  Uni- 
versity (Languages).  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
W.  Rogers. 

MONTANA 

Robin  Carol  Stong.  1810  Belvedere  Drive. 
Billings.  Montana  59102.  Billings  West  High 
School.  Macalester  College  (Arts).  Mr.  and 
Mrs  Robert  N  Stong. 

Kerwln  Lee  Warnlck.  Fort  Shaw.  Montana 
59443.  Slmms  High  School  (SImms).  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  (Social  Sciences).  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  W  Warnlck. 

NEBKASKA 

Catherine  Joan  Adams.  707  12th  Street, 
Stanton.  Nebraska  68779.  Stanton  High 
Sch(x>l.  University  of  Nebraska  (Mathema- 
tics) .  Mr.  and  Mrs  Arthur  M.  Adams. 

Timothy  Keith  Busing.  4600  Greenwood, 
Lincoln.  Nebraska  68504,  Lincoln  Northeast 
High  School.  University  of  Nebraska  (Phys- 
ics).   Mrs.   Keith   D.   Busing    (father   dead). 

NKTASa 

Chrlstene  May  Calllster.  2718  Mason  Ave- 
nue. Las  Vegas.  Nevada  89102,  E.  W.  Clark 
High  School.  Brigham  Young  University 
(Provo)  (English).  Mr  and  Mrs.  Robert  M. 
Calllster 

Michael  Anthony  Echeverrla,  1515  Lillian 
Way.  Reno,  Nevada  89502.  Reno  High  School, 
Stanford  University  (Prelaw).  Mrs.  Peter  I. 
( Prances  A. )   Echeverrla  ( parents  divorced ) . 

NrW    HAMPSUnE 

Carol  Ellen  Colby.  Blxby  Street.  Lebanon. 
New  Hampshire  03766,  Lebanon  Hlgb  School, 


Mount  Holyoke  College   (Liberal  Arts).  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Clyde  P.  Colby. 

Daniel  Scott  Moors,  6  Whitehall  Road, 
Rochester,  New  Hampshire  03867,  Spauldlng 
High  School,  Dartmouth  College  (Sciences), 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Moors. 

NEW    JCBSET 

Donald  Morris  HIndle.  62  North  Monroe 
Street.  RIdgewood,  New  Jersey  07450.  Rldge- 
wood  High  School.  Tale  University  (Lan- 
guages). Mr  and  Mrs.  Brooke  HIndle. 

Brenda  Jean  Turnbull.  138  Westcott  Road. 
Princeton.  New  Jersey  08540.  Princeton  High 
School.  RadcllfTe  College  (Psychology).  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  W.  Turnbull. 

NEW    ME.XICO 

Mark  .Aldrlch  Appleby.  Box  742.  Taos,  New 
Mexico  87571.  Taos  High  School.  St.  John's 
College  (Sante  Pe).  (Political  Science).  Mrs. 
Vernon  S.  (Ellse)  Appleby,  (parents  di- 
vorced ) . 

Carol  Ann  Coburn.  PO.  Box  906.  Mesilla 
Park.  New  Mexico  88047.  Las  Cruces  High 
School  (Las  Cruces),  Macalester  College 
(Languages) .  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  H.  Coburn. 

NEW    TORK 

Paula  Jeanne  Ayers.  R.  D.  It 2,  Sugar  Hill 
Road.  Watklns  Glen.  New  York  14891.  Wat- 
klns Glen  High  School.  Keuka  College  (Math- 
ematics) .  Mr  and  Mrs.  Daniel  P.  Ayers. 

Michael  David  Schechterman.  17-36-166th 
Street.  Whitestone.  New  York  11357.  Bayslde 
High  School  ( Bayslde ) .  Harvard  University 
(Physics).  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Schechter- 
man. 

Emily  Ann  Slegel.  44  Palmer  Avenue.  Scars- 
dale.  New  York  10583.  Scarsdale  High  School. 
Swarthmore  College  (Liberal  Arts),  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Richard  S.  Slegel. 

Mark  Douglas  Smith,  216  Kane  Street. 
Brooklyn.  New  York  11231.  Milbrook  School 
(Mlllbrook).  Harvard  University  (Psychol- 
ogy). Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rufus  W.  Smith. 

NOSTH   CAROLINA 

Arthur  Mayo  Cole.  Jr .  1 105  Julian  Street. 
Greensboro.  North  Carolina  27406.  Ben  L. 
Smith  High  School.  Duke  University  (Psy- 
chology). Mr   and  Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Cole.  Sr. 

Douglas  Hal  Jolnes.  P.O.  Box  21.  Sparta, 
North  Carolina  28675.  Alleghany  High  School. 
Duke  University  (Political  Science).  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  H.  Jolnes. 

Katherlne  Anne  High.  5803  Cambridge 
Road,  Greensboro,  North  Carolina  27407. 
Lucy  C.  Ragsdale  High  School  (Jamestown), 
RadclifTe  College  (Chemistry),  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lacy  T.  High. 

NORTH   DAKOTA 

Mark  Alan  Barnard.  1212  South  7th  Street. 
Fargo.  North  Dakota  58102.  Fargo  South  High 
School.  Stanford  University  (Chemistry).  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Donald  M.  Barnard. 

Kathleen  M.  Lamb.  Michigan.  North  Da- 
kota 58259.  Michigan  High  School.  RadclilTe 
College  (Mathematics).  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P. 
Lamb. 

OHIO 

Judith  Meryl  Arms.  6700  Druwood  Lane, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  45243.  Indian  Hill  High 
School,  University  of  Michigan  (Engineer- 
ing). Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Arms. 

Cynthia  Bradley  Taft.  6  Pepper  Ridge  Road, 
Cleveland.  Ohio  44124.  Laurel  School  (Shaker 
Heights).  RadclilTe  College  (Political  Sci- 
ence). Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seth  C.  Taft. 

Timothy  John  Augustine.  16111  Woodbrook 
Avenue,  Maple  Heights,  Ohio  44137,  Holy 
Name  High  School  (Cleveland).  Notre  Dame 
University  (Mathematics).  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Chester  J.  Augustine. 

OKLAHOMA 

Phyllis  Irene  Gardner,  1024  West  Knapp 
Avenue.  Stillwater.  Oklahoma  74074.  SUll- 
water  Senior  High  School,  Oklahoma  State 
University  (Sciences).  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Franklin 
P.  Gardner. 

James  Boyd  Lewis,  4105  North  Reeder  Ave- 
nue, Oklahoma  City.  Oklahoma  73122,  Put- 


nam City  High  School.  Yale  University  (Un- 
decided), Bi(r.  and  Mrs.  Joe  B.  Lewis. 

OREGON 

James  Christopher  Beard.  3235  NE  Couch 
Street.  Portland.  Oregon  97232.  Central  Cath- 
olic High  School.  Yale  University  (Biochem- 
istry). Mr   and  Mrs  John  G   Beard.  Jr. 

Joan  M.  Williams.  315  Sunset  Boulevard. 
St.  Helens.  Oregon  97061.  St.  Helens  Senior 
High  School.  Cornell  University  (Mathema- 
tics). Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  S.  Williams. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

D.ivld  Henry  Bradley.  Jr..  P.  O.  Box  140. 
Bedford.  Pennsylvania  15522.  Bedford  Higli 
School.  University  of  Pennsylvania  (Mathe- 
matics) .  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  H.  Bradley. 

John  Marshall  Lee.  1108  Wallace  Drive. 
Fort  Washington.  Pennsylvania  19034.  Upper 
Dublin  High  School,  Princeton  University 
(Physics).  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  W.  Lee. 

John  Grier  Buchanan  ni.  Blackburn  Ro.id 
R.D.  No.  4.  Sewlckley.  Pennsylvania  15143. 
Phillips  Academy  (Andover.  N.H.).  Princeton 
University  (Undecided),  Dr.  and  Mrs.  John 
G.  Buchanan.  Jr. 

Ann  Dava  Rubin.  2550  Beechwood  Boule- 
vard. Pittsburgh.  Pennsylvania  15217.  Taylor 
AUderdtce  High  School.  Brandels  University 
(Mathematics),  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  Rubin. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Lois  Irene  Abromitls.  191  Valley  Road.  Mld- 
dletown. Rhode  Island  02840.  Mlddletown 
High  School,  Pembroke  College  (Arche- 
ology) ,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Abromitls. 

William  John  Sakoda.  411  County  Road. 
Barrington.  Rhode  Island  02806.  Barrlngton 
High  School.  Harvard  University  (Physical 
Sciences),  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  M.  Sakoda. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Vincent  Emmanuel  Kerr.  Box  1737.  S.C 
State  College.  Orangeburg,  South  Carolina 
29115.  Wilkinson  High  School.  Harvard  Uni- 
versity (Biology).  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  E. 
Kerr.  Jr. 

Martha  Graham  Stoddard,  205  Hasell 
Street.  Sumter.  South  Carolina  29150.  Ed- 
munds High  School  Purman  University 
(Premedlclne) ,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  T. 
Stoddard. 

James  Earl  McCormIck,  268  North  Main 
Street.  Darlington.  South  Carolina  29532.  St. 
John's  High  Sch(x>l.  Rice  University  (Mathe- 
matics)   Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  McCormlck. 

SOtTTH  DAKOTA 

Steven  Douglas  Larson.  1005  Picotte. 
Yankton.  South  Dakota  57078.  Yankton  High 
School,  Massachusets  Institute  of  Technology 
(Engineering),  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maynard  L. 
Larson. 

Sarah  Elizabeth  Perry.  Redfleld,  South 
Dakota  57469.  Redfleld  High  School.  Cornell 
College  (Iowa)  (Mathematics),  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edmond  J.  Perry. 

TENNESSEE 

James  Lockheart  Burt.  324  South  Pauline. 
Memphis.  Tennessee  38104,  Central  High 
School.  University  of  Pennsylvania  (Political 
Science).  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  L.  Burt. 

Luther  Lemuel  Johnson  III,  4211,  Hydes 
Ferry  Road.  Nashville.  Tennessee  37218,  Pearl 
High  School.  Standford  University  ( Engineer- 
ing), Mr.  and  Mrs.  Luther  L.  Johnson,  Jr. 

Anna  Jean  Henry.  119  Vandalla  Road,  Oak 
Ridge,  Tennessee  37830,  Oak  Ridge  High 
School,  Michigan  State  University  (Veteri- 
nary Science).  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Keith  M.  Henry. 
Jr. 

TEXAS 

Michael  Gordon  BIggers,  623  Plnehaven 
Drive,  Houston,  Texas  77024,  Memorial  High 
School.  Stanford  University  (Mathematics), 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  T.  BIggers. 

Susan  Callaway,  5613  Star  Lane.  Houston. 
Texas  77027.  R.  E.  Lee  Senior  High  School, 
Smith  College  (Premedlclne),  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  D.  Callaway. 
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Janice  Jean  Phillips,  739  South  7th  East, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84102.  East  High  School, 
University  of  Utah  (Premedlclne),  Mrs. 
Charles  G.  Phillips  (father  dead) . 

Ross  Loren  Spencer.  859  North  First.  E.. 
.\merican  Pork.  Utah  64003,  American  Fork 
High  School.  Bringham  Young  University. 
(Mathematics).  Mr.  nnd  Mrs.  Loren  J. 
Spencer. 

VERMONT 

Russell  Jeffrey  Barber.  Dunham  Avenue, 
North  Bennington,  Vermont  05257,  Mt.  An- 
thony Union  High  School.  (Bennington). 
University  of  Vermont  (Chemistry),  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ralph  F.  Barber. 

Prances  Elizabeth  Politl.  28  Tremont  Street. 
Barre.  Vermont  05641.  Spauldlng  High 
School.  University  of  Vermont  (Burlington). 
(Premedlclne),  Mrs.  BBilUo  E.  Politl  (father 
dead ) . 

VIRGINIA 

William  K.  Levy,  1061  North  Shore  Road. 
Norfolk.  Virginia  23505.  Norfolk  Academy. 
Harvard  University  (Sciences).  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edward  D.  Levy. 

Carole  Jean  Uhlaner.  6933  Hector  Road. 
McLean.  Virginia  22101.  Langley  High  School, 
R.-idcUffe  College  (Physical  Sciences),  Mr. 
;uid  Mrs.  Julius  E.  Uhlaner. 

WASHINCTON 

Roger  Milton  Barrus.  Route  3,  Box  43, 
Moses  Lake.  Washington  98837.  Moses  Lake 
High  School.  Michigan  State  University 
(Political  Science).  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lester  D. 
Barrus. 

Joan  Patricia  Pread.  7048  South  Jay, 
Tacoma,  Washington  98408,  St.  Leo  High 
School.  Seattle  University  (Mathematics), 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  D.  Pread. 

WEST    VIRGINIA 

Carol  Ann  Edwards.  117  Alameda  Street, 
St.  Albans,  West  Virginia  25177,  St.  Albans 
High  School.  Michigan  State  University 
(Engineering).  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  E. 
Edwards. 

John  William  Gray.  Jr..  115  Maplewood 
Lane,  Beckley.  West  Virginia  25801.  Woodrow 
Wilson  High  School.  Rutgers  University 
(Engineering).  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Gray. 

WISCONSIN 

Denlse  Ann  Nadeau,  401  St.  Francis  Drive. 
Green  Bay.  Wisconsin  54301,  St.  Joseph 
Academy,  Radcllffe  College  (Mathematics), 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  George  Nadeau.  Jr. 

Jeffrey  Scott  Olson.  418  Brown  Street.  Au- 
gusta. Wisconsin  54722.  Augusta  High  School, 
University  of  Wisconsin  ( Sociology ) .  Mrs.  H. 
R.  Olson  (Genevieve  S.»  (Parents  separated 
or  divorced ) . 

WYOMING 

Jullanne  Marie  Jones.  2535  South  Coffman, 
Casper.  Wyoming  83601.  Natrona  County 
High  School.  University  of  Wyoming  (Eng- 
lish). Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Jones. 

Randolph  Vance  Lewis.  R.R.  ^2.  Garland, 
Wyoming  82424,  Powell  High  School  (Powell) , 
California  Institute  Of  Technology  (Mathe- 
matics), Mrs.  Jack  P.  Lewis   (father  dead). 

PUERTO    RICO 

Denlse  Malllet,  Playa  Grande.  1  Taft  Street, 
Apt.  14-D,  Santurce.  Puerto  Rlco  00911.  St. 
•John's  School.  Wellesley  College  (Sciences), 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andre  E.  Malllet. 

Juan  Anlbal  Albino,  1402  Plllot  Garcia, 
Slgo.  Iglesias.  Rio  Pledras.  Puerto  Rlco  00921. 
Colegio  San  Ignacio,  Tale  University  (Liberal 
Arts),  Mrs.  Cornello  Albino  (Isabel  M.)  (fa- 
ther living,  address  unknown) . 

ABROAD 

Kevin  ODonnell.  69-18  Chung  Jung  Ro, 
Suhdaemun,  Seoul.  Korea.  Seoul  Foreign 
School,  Yale  University  (Languages) .  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Kevin  O'Donnell  (stepmother:  mother 
dead). 

Wllla  Kay  Mlchener.  Cours  Malntenon  06, 
Cannes,  France,  Cours  Malntenon,  Swarth- 


more College  (Economics).  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W. 
Ralph  Mlchener  (Res:  Chlengmal.  Tlial- 
land).  Mailing:  Illinois  Project,  Box  47,  APO 
San  Francisco  96272. 


COMMENTS  BY  NEBRASKANS  ON 
NEW  GUN  LAW 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
cent months  we  have  heard  much  dis- 
cussion, and  all  of  us  have  participated 
in  some  of  it,  about  gun  control  legisla- 
tion and  law  enforcement. 

Specific  events  of  a  tragic  nature  have 
precipitated  a  great  deal  of  emotionalism 
on  both  subjects.  There  is  a  rightful  basis 
for  people  to  be  concerned  emotionally 
on  both  counts,  and  I  do  not  fault  any- 
one for  this.  I  do  feel  it  is  important 
for  Congress  in  writing  and  passing  laws 
to  maintain  the  balance  necessary  to 
make  them  good,  sound,  sane  laws 
that  will  stand  the  tests  of  time,  reason, 
and  constitutionality. 

Some  very  appropriate  comments  that 
should  be  considered  in  our  deliberations 
were  made  recently  by  two  local  law 
enforcement  officials  in  Nebraska:  Red 
Willow  County  attorney,  J.  D.  Wood,  Jr., 
and  McCook  chief  of  police.  Glenn  Soss. 
They  express  points  of  view  that 
strongly  suggest  the  need  for  a  calm, 
deliberate  approach  before  any  more 
legislation  is  passed.  The  two  officials 
are  responsible  for  protecting  the  lives 
of  all  the  people  within  their  jurisdic- 
tions, and  I  am  sure  their  comments 
reflect  the  \'iews  and  the  frustrations  of 
a  great  majority  of  officials  in  similar 
positions  in  other  counties  and  cities 
throughout  the  United  States. 

In  order  to  make  these  important 
views  available  to  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place 
in  the  Record  an  article  published  in  the 
McCook,  Nebr..  Gazette,  of  June  20, 
quoting  Mr.  Wood  and  Chief  Soss. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

New  Gun  Law  Not  Liked  Here 

(By  Jack   Rogers) 

"I  would  trade  all  the  gun  laws  they  could 

write  for  the  right  to  prosecute  the  guilty 

and    then,    once    found    gtillty,    have    them 

properly  punished." 

This  comment,  made  by  Red  Willow 
County  Attorney  J.  D,  Wood  Jr..  echoes  just 
one  phase  of  the  feeling  of  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies  to  the  proposed  gun  laws. 
Generally,  local  law  enforcement  officers 
look  with  a  great  deal  of  disfavor  on  any 
new  gun  legislation. 

Wood  said  if  Congress  were  interested  in 
restoring  law  and  order,  they  would  be  bet- 
ter off  getting  some  recent  Supreme  Court 
decisions  changed  so  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies can  act  like  they  are  supposed  to. 

He  pointed  out  it  is  discouraging  to  police 
to  be  constantly  condemned  by  the  courts. 
Wood  said  the  present  makeup  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  does  not  include  one  person 
who  has  served  as  an  appellate  judge.  He 
said  one  Justice  was  a  justice  of  the  peace 
at  one  time. 

He  suggested  Congress  make  experience 
as  an  appellate  judge  one  of  the  require- 
ments for  appointment  to  the  Supreme 
Coiurt. 

He  said  the  net  result  of  the  Supreme 
Court  decisions  In  many  cases  has  been  that 
authorities  can't  prosecute  the  gtUlty  per- 
sons because  of  some  procedural  rule. 


"The  police  are  so  restricted  they  can't 
act   properly — that  Is  the   problem." 

The  (bounty  Attorney  noted  he  cannot 
think  of  a  case  he  has  prosecuted  In  which 
a  new  gun  restriction  would  have  helped 
him. 

Wood  said  of  all  crimes  of  violence,  by 
taking  out  all  of  those  involving  nrearms, 
96  per  cent  would  remain. 

Both  Wood  and  Police  Chief  Glenn  Soss 
agreed  those  who  want  a  gun  badly  enough 
win  get  one. 

PROMOTE     BOOTLEGGING 

Soss  said  he  felt  it  would  encourage  a  big 
bootlegging  operation  in  firearms  and  would 
certainly  increase  the  price  of  lirearms. 

The  two  also  agreed  the  only  ones  such  a 
law  would  affect  would  be  the  honest,  law 
abiding  citizens.  They  would  turn  In  their 
weapons  while  the  criminals  would  pay  ab- 
.solutely  no  attention  to  it. 

.Soss  went  further  and  .said  he  felt  such 
restrictions,  if  they  continue,  will  have  the 
ctfect  of  either  disarming  the  honest  citi- 
zens and  leaving  the  criminals  and  police  in 
sole  possession  of  weapons  or  make  the  hon- 
est citizen  a  law  violator  because  he  doesn't 
want  to  give  up  his  guns. 

Soss  said  he  felt  one  re.ison  why  this  part 
of  the  country  is  relatively  free  of  major 
violent  crimes  is  because  the  majority  of 
people  own  a  firearm  of  some  kind.  A  would- 
be  rapist  or  killer  knows  this.  Soss  said,  and 
will  think  twice  before  taking  a  chance  on 
getting  his  hc^d  blown  off. 

One  argument  that  has  Ijeen  advanced  bj 
those  f.avoring  more  gun  restrictions  is  it 
would  reduce  the  number  of  so  cilled  "crimes 
of  passion"  where  the  killing  is  done  in  a 
sudden  act  of  temper. 

Both  Wood  and  Soss  said  they  believed 
this  argument  was  not  realistic. 

They  agreed  in  crimes  of  passion  the  vic- 
tim is  usually  killed  by  the  weapon  of  op- 
portunity. If  a  gun  was  not  handy,  a  knlle 
would  1)6  used  or  even  a  baseball  bat. 

CONSTITUTIONAL   RIGHT 

Wood  said  it  was  a  Constitutional  right  to 
own  a  gun.  He  said  no  one  needs  to  apol- 
ogize for  owning  a  gun  nor  tell  where  they 
purchased  it  until  they  use  it  in  an  unlaw- 
ful way.  Then  they  lose  that  right  and  should 
be  punished,  he  said. 

The  County  Attorney  said  he  felt  any  effect 
a  new  gun  law  would  have  would  be  negligi- 
ble so  there  is  no  sense  in  adding  another 
restriction  on  the  people. 

The  two  said  they  felt  there  were  enough 
adequate  gun  control  laws  now. 

Wood  pointed  out  the  National  Firearms 
Act  states  firearms  can  be  sold  only  by  a 
licensed  dealer  who  must  take  the  pur- 
chaser's name  and  address. 

Any  person  buying  a  pistol  must  make  out 
an  affidavit  stating  they  are  not  under  In- 
dictment for  any  crime  nor  do  they  have  a 
felony  conviction.  Anyone  who  lies  on  this 
affidavit  can  be  prosecuted  for  perjury. 

Wood  also  outlined  some  of  the  state  laws 
concerning  firearms  such  as  the  prohibition 
of  carrying  concealed  weapons;  no  one  under 
21  years  old  can  buy  or  possess  a  pistol:  a 
person  under  21  can  use  a  pistol  for  a  legit- 
imate purpose  only  if  accompanied  by  a  re- 
sponsible adult,  and  fully  automatic  weapons 
are  completely  outlawed. 

He  pointed  out  New  York  and  California 
have  some  of  the  toughest  firearm  restric- 
tions in  the  world  but  it  has  not  helped  their 
crime  problem. 

"Some  localities  may  have  different  prob- 
lems." he  said. 

"If  they  think  they  need  additional  legis- 
lation, fine;  but  don't  saddle  the  rest  of  us 
with  it." 

Chief  Soss  said  he  did  feel  the  bill  pro- 
posed by  Sen.  Roman  Hruska  (R-Neb.i  is 
workable.  One  provision  is  to  prohibit  pistols 
from  being  sent  through  the  malls. 

He    continued,    "Instead    of    passing    laws 
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agalnat  gun  ownership,  paM  a  law  making 
the  penalty  greater  If  a  deadly  weapon  la 
used  In  a  crime  " 

In  summing  up,  both  men  agreed  law- 
makers should  legislate  agnlnst  certain  be- 
havior not  against  a  thing. 

■•Penalize  the  Individual—  not  a  piece  of 
Iron,"  they  said. 


INDIANA    DUNES    NATIONAL    LAKE- 
SHORE  MOVING  SLOWLY 

Mr  HARTKE.  Mr  President,  the  In- 
diana Dunes  National  Lakeshore  has 
been  a  source  of  controversy  in  Indiana 
for  some  time.  Only  recently  have  we 
been  able  to  unite  the  Save  the  Dunes 
Council,  labor  unions,  industrialists,  and 
others  in  the  cause  of  conservation  in 
northern  Indiana.  The  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore  will  provide  millions  with  a 
unique  natural  area  for  recreation  and 
enjoyment. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  recommend- 
ed $10,000,000  for  land  acquisition  for 
the  dunes  in  fiscal  year  1969,  Both  the 
House  and  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees have  recommended  only  half 
that  amount  or  $5,000,000.  I  am  disap- 
pointed with  this.  It  is  not  enough  for 
the  work  that  is  to  be  done. 

The  conservation  people  in  Indiana, 
and  the  Indiana  State  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  fight  daily  to  keep 
encroachments  from  the  lands  to  be  ac- 
quired and  to  maintain  land  values  at 
reasonable  prices.  Each  month,  each 
week,  each  year  we  delay,  these  acqui- 
sitions become  harder  and  land  must  l)e 
purchased  at  a  higher  price. 

I  hope  that  the  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try realize  how  difficult  is  the  job  of  nat- 
ural resource  conservation.  I  would  hope 
that  the  p>eople  know  what  our  tremen- 
dous commitment  in  Southeast  Asia  is 
costing  us  and  why  our  attentions  to  the 
vital  work  of  America  is  cut  by  hall  or 
indefinitely  put  aside. 


THE  PRESIDENT  TAKES  FIRST  STEP 
TO  RESTORE  LAW  AND  ORDER 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased 
that  President  Johnson  has  signed  the 
Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1968  into  law.  I  fully  agree  with  the 
President  that  the  urgency  of  the  prob- 
lem of  fighting  crime  allows  no  time 
for  further  delay. 

The  primary  thrust  of  this  law  will  be 
to  render  urgently  needed  Federal  assist- 
ance to  local  law-enforcement  agencies 
across  the  Nation.  Over  a  2-year  period 
$400  million  has  been  authorized  to  help 
In  upgrading  all  segments  of  law  enforce- 
ment, including  police,  courts,  prisons, 
and  parole. 

One  of  the  most  promising  items  in  this 
measure  is  the  creation  of  a  National  In- 
stitute of  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal 
Justice.  This  Institute,  which  was  recom- 
mended by  the  President's  Crime  Com- 
mission in  1965.  will  provide  a  much 
needed  center  for  research  and  develop- 
ment. This  Institute  will  make  grants  for 
research  projects  into  the  many  prob- 
lems confronting  law-enforcement  agen- 
cies today.  These  grants,  which  will  un- 
derwrite 100  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
projects,  will  be  designed  to  stimulate 
new  scientific  approaches  and  technology 


and  to  bring  modem  techniques  to  bear 
in  the  effort  to  prevent  and  control 
crime. 

Finally,  I  share  the  concern  voiced  by 
President  Johnson  that  the  measure 
must  be  looked  upon  as  a  first  step 
rather  than  a  cure.  Fighting  crime  is  first 
and  foremost  a  local  responsibilty  and 
it  is  essential  that  State  and  local  govern- 
ments redouble  their  efforts  in  the  weeks 
and  months  and  years  ahead.  Crime 
will  yield  only  to  the  continuous  pressure 
of  all  levels  of  government,  acting  and 
working  together. 


MORE  COORDINATION  OF  FEDERAL 
PROGRAMS  NEEDED 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  many 
years  ago  President  Woodrow  Wilson 
talked  to  this  body  about  the  problems  of 
building  a  stable  European  community. 
He  said: 

There  must  be.  not  a  balance  of  power,  but 
a  community  of  power;  not  organized  rival- 
ries, but  an  organized  common  peace. 

Though  President  Wilson  was  speaking 
about  war  and  the  solution  to  war.  his 
remarks  unfortunately  apply  with  equal 
force  to  the  duplication  and  "organized 
rivalries"  that  are  not  hampering  the  effi- 
cient manatjement  of  the  executive 
branch. 

For  many  years  I  have  been  urging 
that  a  special  commission,  similar  to  the 
earlier  Hoover  Commissions,  be  created 
to  bring  some  measure  of  control  to  the 
vast  proliferation  of  Federal  programs 
that  have  sprtmg  up  in  the  13  years  since 
the  last  Hoover  Commission  submitted 
its  report.  In  the  early  days  of  this  session 
of  Congress  I  introduced  legislation — S. 
47— to  accomplish  this  end.  Hearings  on 
this  and  other  similar  bills  were  held 
earlier  in  the  year  and  as  a  result  of  this 
exhaustive  study  of  the  problem  a  new 
bUl — S.  3640 — jointly  sponsored  by  Sena- 
tor RiBicorr  and  myself  was  introduced 
roughly  2  weeks  ago.  Since  then  a  total 
of  61  Senators  have  joined  in  this  effort 
and  now  word  comes  of  action  in  the 
other  body  that  adds  still  further  evi- 
dence to  the  already  overwhelming  case 
for  reform.  My  distinguished  Republican 
colleague   from   Delaware    (Mr.   RothI 
spoke  yesterday  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
and  detailed  a  study  he  had  made  con- 
cerning the  enormous  waste  and  Ineffi- 
ciency created  by  the  "organized  rival- 
ries" In  the  administration  of  Federal  as- 
sistance programs.  He  noted  that  agen- 
cies are  being  pitted  against  agencies  in 
a  duplicating  process  that  has  now  led 
to  as  many  as  10  Cabinet-level  depart- 
ments and  15  or  more  agencies  or>erating 
programs  devoted  to  accomplishing  es- 
sentially the  same  purpose. 

As  the  distinguished  columnist,  Roscoe 
Drummond.  noted  in  an  article  published 
In  this  morning's  Washington  Post: 

A  special  congressional  presidential  com- 
mission, like  the  Hoover  Commission,  ought 
to  be  put  to  work  at  once  to  study  how  best 
to  decentralize  Federal  assistance  programs 
and  to  report  to  the  new  congress  early 
enough  so  that  action  could  be  forthcoming 
next  year. 

Mr.  President,  certainly  we  must  begin 
to  study  these  and  other  important  ques- 
tions of  bureaucratic  reform  If  we  are  to 


be  able  to  administer  effectively  the 
many  Federal  programs  that  are  needed 
to  move  this  country  forward  In  the 
1970's.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Drummond's  column  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fl'Dcral  Assistance  Programs  Need 

Decentralization  Badlt 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

PtKieral  administration  of  billions  of  dol- 

l.irs   In   aid   to  millions  of  Americans  Is  so 

tangled  today  nobody  knows  how  bad  things 

are. 

The  need  is  urgent  to  rescue  from  Itself  the 
spr.iwUng.  chaotic.  Inefficient,  overburdened, 
overcostly  maze  of  Federai  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

Democratic  liberals  like  the  late  Robert 
Kennedy,  JFK  aides  Daniel  Moynlhan  and 
Richard  Goodwin,  and  Republican  conserva- 
tives like  Congressman  Melvln  Laird.  Gerald 
Ford  and  Charles  Goodell  have  for  some  time 
been  suggesting  that  the  Federal  complex 
has  become  so  big,  so  cumbersome,  so  over- 
lapping that  it  simply  can't  any  longer  do 
Its  job. 

The  need  is  to  decentralize  not  Just  a 
little  bit,  but  radically,  functions,  funds,  and 
authority  so  that  state  and  local  govern- 
ment— near  to  the  people — can  begin  to  do 
the  job  on  a  scale  which  is  manageable. 

New  facts  which  reveal  how  bad  the  sit- 
uation is  come  from  a  heroic  effort  of  a  lone 
flrst-term  Congressman,  William  V.  Roth 
Jr.  IR-Del.)  who  set  out  four  months  ago  to 
suirey  the  entire  Federal  establishment  to 
find  out  just  how  many  programs  of  Federal 
assistance  there  are.  what  they  do,  how  and 
where  they  are  administered. 

His  findings  justify  virtually  everything 
that  has  been  said  about  the  labyrinth  of 
overgrown  national  Government.  He  found: 
That  nobody  knows  how  many  Federal 
programs  there  are  and  that  there  is  no  place 
to  go  in  the  whole  Federal  system  to  find 
out. 

That  Congress  simply  does  not  have  the 
information  to  judge  which  programs  should 
be  kept  and  which  should  be  stopped. 

That  the  Executive  Branch  does  not  have 
the  information  to  find  overlapping  and 
duplication  and  thereby  to  unify  and 
streamline  the  operation. 

That  at  the  very  least  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  attempting  to  administer  1050 
assistance  orograms  designed  to  dispense 
more  than  20  billion  dollars  a  year. 

That  as  many  as  ten  Cabinet-level  depart- 
ments and  15  or  more  agencies  operate 
programs  devoted  essentially  to  the  same 
purpose. 

No  wonder  Democrats  and  Republicans 
alike,  conservatives  and  liberals  alike,  and 
many  who  used  to  think  let-Washlngton-do- 
It  was  the  answer  to  every  social  ill  are 
beginning  to  see  and  to  say  that  functions, 
funds,  and  initiative  need  to  be  turned  back 
to  state  and  local  government. 

This  is  why  Moynlhan.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Labor  under  President  Kennedy  and  now 
head  of  the  Harvard-MIT  Urban  Affairs  Cen- 
ter, .bluntly  asserts  that,  while  the  Federal 
Government  has  proved  Itself  massively  effi- 
cient at  collecting  taxes.  It  has  shown  Itself 
massively  Inefficient  at  dispensing  Federal 
services. 

Rep.  Roths  titanic  study  of  Administrative 
dlshevelment  ought  to  stir  Congress  and  the 
White  House  to  action.  His  immediate  pro- 
posal is  modest — that  the  Government  be  di- 
rected to  put  into  a  single  catalogue  a  lucid 
report  on  all  Federal  assistance  programs  and 
what  the  citizen  needs  to  know  to  use  them. 
It  would  be  a  beginning  just  to  get  at  the 
facts.  But  far  more  needs  to  be  done — and 
soon.    A    special    congressional    presidential 
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commission,  like  the  Hoover  Commission, 
ought  to  be  put  to  work  at  once  to  study 
how  best  to  decentrallz*  Federal  assistance 
programs  and  to  report  to  the  new  Congress 
early  enough  so  that  action  could  be  forth- 
coming next  year. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  decentralization 
of  the  unwleldly  Federal  sprawl  is  coming. 
It  ought  to  be  brought  ftbout  In  an  orderly, 
well-planned  manner.  This  is  why  Congress 
ought  to  put  it  in  motion  now. 


quire  the  licensing  of  individuals  to  fish 
in  our  streams. 

Surely  we  can  do  the  same  with  weap- 
ons which  cause  so  much  bloodshed  and 
misery. 


THE  CRIME  BILL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  express  my  strong  sup- 
port for  President  Johnson's  action  in 
signing  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  The  growing 
menace  of  crime  calls  for  prompt  and 
effective  action,  and  the  overall  purpose 
and  Intent  of  this  act  is  a  substantial  step 
in  that  direction. 

However,  neither  this  nor  any  other 
legislation  will  mark  the  turning  point 
in  the  war  on  crime.  That  point  will  only 
be  reached  when  every  citizen  stands  be- 
hind and  fully  supports  our  Federal, 
State,  and  local  law-enforcement  agen- 
cies In  their  efforts  to  make  this  a  law- 
abiding  Nation.  I  join  with  the  President 
in  calling  on  all  citizens,  as  he  said,  "to 
support  their  local  police  officials  with 
respect  and  with  the  resources  necessary 
to  enable  them  to  do  their  job  for  justice 
in  America." 

Let  us  all  heed  the  theme  of  this 
year's  Law  Day  observance,  sponsored 
by  the  American  Bar  Association.  That 
theme  is,  "Only  a  lawful  society  can  build 
a  better  society."  When  lawabiding  citi- 
zens make  an  active  effort  to  assist  their 
law-enforcement  officials,  the  trend  to- 
ward lawlessness  now  so  widespread  in 
this  country  will  be  reversed,  and  Amer- 
ica will  be  a  better  place  for  our  fami- 
lies, our  friends,  and  ourselves. 


THE  TIME  OP  DELAY  IS  PAST;   WE 
MUST  HAVE   GUN  CONTROLS 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President — 
within  the  hour,  in  some  city  in  America. 

a  gun  shot  will  ring  out.  And  someone  will 

fall  dead  or  wounded. 


With  those  words,  the  President  trans- 
mitted to  Congress  a  clarion  call  to  arms; 
a  call  to  arms  against  the  arms  that  kill 
and  malm  our  people. 

Since  the  first  days  of  his  Presidency- 
while  the  Nation  was  still  in  the  shadow 
of  John  F.  Kennedy's  assassination — Mr. 
Johnson  has  recommended  strict  and 
effective  gun  control  laws.  And  year  after 
year,  the  Congress  has  failed  to  act. 

But  now,  the  time  of  delay  has  passed. 
The  President  has  laid  our  responsibility 
before  us. 

He  has  said  that  controlling  the  Inter- 
state traffic  of  handguns  is  not  enough. 
He  has  said  that  even  controlling  the 
interstate  traffic  of  long  guns  is  iiot 
enough.  He  has  called  for  a  law  to  re- 
quire national  registration  of  all  fire- 
arms and  Federal  licensing  of  all  posses- 
sors of  firearms. 

These  are  not  restrictive  measures  to 
curtail  the  rights  of  sane  and  law-abid- 
ing citizens.  We  require  the  licensing  and 
registration  of  automobiles — and  whose 
rights  do  we  curtail  then?  We  even  re- 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  BISHOP 
JAMES  J.  SWEENEY 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  all  Hawaii 
mourns  the  loss  of  a  great  church  leader 
and  the  late  spirtual  head  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Diocese  of  Honolulu,  the  Most 
Reverend  James  Joseph  Sweeney. 

On  June  19,  1968.  the  70th  anniversary 
of  his  birth.  Bishop  Sweeney  died  in  a 
San  Francisco  hospital  after  a  lengthy 
illness.  He  was  buried  last  Saturday  at 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  San  Francisco, 
his  native  city,  where  he  was  ordained  a 
priest  and  from  where  he  went  forth  to 
Hawaii  to  devote  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  of  distinguished  leadership  as 
the  first  Catholic  bishop  of  the  then 
newly  established  Diocese  of  Honolulu. 
When  he  retired  last  March  due  to  fail- 
ing health,  Hawaii's  "building  bishop" 
could  look  back  upon  an  outstanding 
diocesan  record  with  a  greatly  increased 
number  of  parishes,  schools,  and 
members. 

Bom  the  son  of  a  stevedore.  Bishop 
Sweeney  was  a  simple  Irish  youth  whose 
early  piety  marked  him  for  the  priest- 
hood. Ordained  in  1925,  he  later  became 
director  of  the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Faith  for  the  San  Francisco 
Archdiocese. 

When  he  was  consecrated  a  bishop  in 
1941.  his  mother  said: 

I  only  prayed  that  my  son  would  be  a  good 
priest. 

Bishop  Sweeney's  installation  in  the 
venerable  Cathedral  of  Our  Lady  of 
Peace  in  Honolulu  marked  a  shining  new 
chapter  for  himself  and  for  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Hawaii. 
As  he  himself  recalled  then: 
The  church  in  Hawaii  was  founded  In  pov- 
erty and  toil,  in  tears  and  blood,  in  sacrifice 
and  persecution.  There  were  martyrs  among 
the  priests,  religious,  and  laity  who  lived  lives 
of  heroes— unknown  to  the  world— but  known 
to  God. 


He  had  reference  to  a  period  a  century 
earlier  when  a  royal  ordinance  of  the 
Hawaiian  Kingdom  made  it  a  crime  to 
profess  Roman  Catholicism.  When  re- 
ligious freedom  was  granted,  the  Catho- 
lic Cliurch  began  its  growth  in  the  status 
of  a  mission  district. 

With  Bishop  Sweeney's  arrival  in  Ha- 
waii in  1941,  the  mission  status  was  ele- 
vated to  that  of  a  diocese,  and  the  title 
of  first  bishop  of  the  new  diocese  was 
conferred  on  him. 

Within  a  short  time  after  his  instal- 
lation. World  War  II  broke  out,  with 
Hawaii  on  the  front  line  of  the  Pacific 
conflict. 

Through  the  blackout  period  after 
Pearl  Harbor  and  the  prolonged  war. 
Bishop  Sweeney  performed  his  role  ad- 
mirably. He  cared  for  chaplains  and 
troops  in  the  Pacific  and  was  a  friend  of 
commanding  officers. 

Adm.  Chester  W.  Nimitz,  commander 
In  chief  of  aU  Allied  Pacific  Forces,  was 
once  reported  to  have  told  him : 


Bishop,  I  made  new  decisions  today.  It  is 
up  to  you  now  to  pray  to  God  that  they  will 
be  sxiccessful. 

Bishop  Sweeney's  .strong  and  courage- 
ous leadership  under  arduous  war  con- 
ditions represents  a  memorable  page  in 
his  spiritual  memoirs. 

Then  came  the  long  period  of  rebuild- 
ing and  expansion  in  the  postwar  era. 

The  scoiie  of  growth  of  the  diocese  can 
be  seen  in  the  following  compari.sons.  In 
1941.  when  he  became  its  head,  the  Cath- 
olic Church  in  Hawaii  had  42  parishes 
and  55  missions;  82  priests.  78  brothers, 
and  250  nuns  serving  120.000  Catholics. 
Catholic  schools  had  8.993  students. 

In  March  1968,  when  he  retired,  there 
were  170  priests,  including  17  Hawaii- 
bom  priests;  485  nuns,  and  124  brothers 
in  64  parishes  and  45  missions.  Member- 
ship in  the  church  had  grown  to  220.000 
and  parochial  schools  had  an  enrollment 
of  17,150. 

Summing  up  his  accomplishments,  one 
priest  commented: 

There  is  not  one  church  of  more  than  100 
in  the  islands  that  has  not  been  touched 
by  his  hand.  In  his  25  years  here,  every  old 
church  has  been  replaced  with  a  new  one. 
or  has  undergone  extensive  renovations.  All 
the  schools  have  been  rebuilt  in  the  25  years. 
And  St.  Francis  Hospital  in  Honolulu  has 
been  expanded  four  or  five  times  its  original 
capacity. 

All  these  and  more  can  be  attributed 
to  Bishop  Sweeney's  leadership,  given  in 
a  typically  unpretentious  yet  energetic 
manner. 

His  successor,  the  Most  Reverend  John 
J.  Scanlan,  who  was  closely  associated 
with  Bishop  Sweeney  for  13  years  in  the 
administration  of  the  diocese,  described 
him  as  "a  quiet  man,  reserved  and 
sensitive."  He  said: 

He  did  not  care  for  publicity  but  always 
worked  consistently  and  tenaciously  for  the 
good  of  the  church  here  in  Honolulu. 

He  was  a  great  and  devoted  churchman, 
a  zealous  bishop,  and  a  true  gentleman. 
Those  who  knew  him  personally  recognized 
in  him  a  deep  interest  in  the  spiritual  wel- 
fare of  each  member  of  the  faithful  and  a 
true  personal  love  of  Christ,  indeed  a  pro- 
found, priestly  holiness. 

He  joining  the  tribute  bestowed  by  the 
hosts  of  friends  and  followers  of  the  late 
Bishop  Sweeney,  Mrs.  Fong  and  I  bid  a 
sorrowful  farewell  and  aloha  to  him.  and 
extend  our  heartfelt  prayers  and  sym- 
pathy to  his  family. 


CONFERENCE  OF  MAYORS 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  although 
the  Senate  has  already  taken  action  on 
S.  1401.  a  measure  to  provide  additional 
revenue  to  the  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion fund,  I  would  like  to  call  to  the 
Senate's  attention  a  resolution  with  ref- 
erence to  that  measure  which  was  re- 
cently adopted  by  the  U.S.  Conference 
of  Mayors. 

Tlie  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  urges 
passage  of  the  bill,  unencumbered  by 
any  crippling  amendments,  as  a  partial 
solution  to  their  pressing  in-city  recrea- 
tion needs.  Growing  urban  populations 
depend  more  and  more  upon  nearby  rec- 
reation facilities,  and  S.  1401  would  pro- 
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vide  additional  revenue  which  is  badly 
needed  for  such  facilities. 

The  responsible  concern  expressed  by 
the  Conference  of  Mayors  deserves  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  before  final  ac- 
tion is  taken.  Therefore.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors  resolution  of  June 
15.  1968,  concerning  recreation  areas  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RCOEATION    AllKAS 

Whereas  the  United  States  Conference  of 
Mayors  has  long  been  Interested  In  the 
development  of  recreation  .-treas  and  facili- 
ties: and 

Whereas  our  growing  urban  population 
depends  more  than  ever  upon  the  avail- 
ability of  recreation  areas  and  facilities 
near  and  accessible  to  our  cities:  and 

Whereas  there  Is  a  critical  need  for  addi- 
tional recreation  lands  and  development  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  people  of  our  grow- 
ing urban  regions:  and 

Whereas  an  Administration  bill  now  be- 
fore the  Congress  would  provide  needed 
additional  revenue  to  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  In  order  to  help  meet 
urgent  nxreatlon  needs:  and 

Whereas  this  bill  passed  the  House  336 
to  13.  and  Is  presently  pending  before  the 
Senate: 

Be  It  therefore  resolved  that  the  United 
States  Conference  of  Mayors  urges  the  Sen- 
ate to  take  immediate  action  to  pass  this  Im- 
portant legislation,  including  a  provision  to 
provide  a  new  source  of  revenue  to  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  from 
mineral  receipts  derived  from  outer  con- 
tinental shelf  and  without  any  crippling 
amendments  which  would  tend  to  weaken 
the  Importance  and  basic  purpose  of  the 
bill 


GOVERNMENT  CHERRY  PIE 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
take  a  moment  to  shed  a  tear  and  bid 
farewell  to  an  old  saying  that  came  to  t>e 
identified  with  the  happiest,  healthiest 
period  in  the  history  of  the  American 
people. 

There  was  a  time,  Mr.  President,  when 
the  tip  of  every  tongue  in  America  car- 
ried the  saying,  "It's  as  easy  as  pie." 

How  well  I  remember  the  delectable 
taste  of  those  homemade  pies  that 
mother  and  grandmother  made.  Fresh 
cherries,  apples,  peaches,  rhubarb,  cooked 
just  the  right  way  to  bring  out  the  thick, 
full  richness  of  the  Juices,  baked  in  a 
Qaky,  hand-rolled,  flour-dough  crust. 

It  was  a  real  treat  Just  to  get  a  bite 
or  two  of  the  extra  crust  that  always 
seemed  to  get  baked  and  become  avail- 
able a  few  minutes  before  dinner,  al- 
though sometimes  I  had  to  sneak  into 
the  kitchen  when  no  one  was  looking 
to  enjoy  this  treat. 

I  never  saw  mother  or  grandmother 
holding  a  recipe  in  their  hands  while 
they  were  baking  these  pies.  It  just 
seemed  to  be  a  way  of  life  that  was 
handed  down  from  one  generation  to  the 
next,  by  sight  and  by  word  of  mouth. 

And  eating  those  pies  was  the  easiest, 
most  delightful  thing  in  the  world  to  do, 
for  youngsters  and  adults  alike. 

So  the  saying,  "It's  as  easy  as  pie," 
was  one  of  the  clearest,  most  meaningful 
descriptions   that  could  be  given  to  a 


project  or  endeavor  that  was  simple  to 
carry  out.  It  had  a  delightful  ring  about 
It.  The  words  themselves  seemed  to  evoke 
the  taste  of  cherry  or  apple  or  one  of  the 
other  thick  juices. 

But  now.  alas.  Mr.  President,  all  of 
that  has  ended.  By  Government  decree, 
in  the  name  of  consumer  protection,  the 
Federal  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
has  developed  definitions  and  standards 
which  have  eliminated  the  phrase,  "as 
easy  as  pie."  from,  the  American 
lanruage. 

The  FDA  has  i.ssued  a  regulation  defin- 
ing cherry  pie  and  telling  how  to  make 
it.  and  for  those  who  mlKht  have  forgot- 
ten what  it  is.  or  who  might  otherwise 
not  know  what  they  are  eating  when 
they  orde*-  it.  the  Commissioner  of  Food 
and  Drugs,  on  his  own  initiative,  de- 
scribes it  as  follows  in  the  Federal 
Register : 

Cherry  pie  Is  the  food  prepared  by  incor- 
porating In  a  fllllng  contained  In  a  pastry 
shell  mature,  whole,  pitted,  stemmed,  red, 
sour  (tart)  cherries  (fresh,  frozen  or 
canned)  that  have  not  been  treated  with  a 
chemical  preservative.  The  top  of  the  pie 
may  t>e  open  or  It  may  be  wholly  or  partly 
covered  with  pastry  or  other  suitable  top- 
ping. Pilling,  pastry,  and  topping  compo- 
nents of  the  food  consist  of  optional  ingre- 
dients as  provided  In  paragraph  (b)  of  this 
section.  The  fcxxl  may  be  frozen  or  baked 
or  both  baked  and  frozen. 

Subsection  ic>  of  the  same  section — 
28  1 — in  the  FDA  regulations  decrees: 

The  name  of  the  food  for  which  a  defini- 
tion and  standard  of  Identity  is  established 
by  this  section  Is  cherry  pie.  except  that  If 
the  maximum  diameter  of  the  food  (meas- 
ured across  opposite  outside  edges  of  the 
pastry  shell)  is  not  more  than  4  Inches  the 
food  alternatively  may  be  designated  by  the 
name  cherry  tart. 

The  "standard  of  quality"  promul- 
gated by  the  FDA  Commissioner  stipu- 
lates that  cherry  pie  shall  contain  "not 
less  than  2.7  cherries  per  ounce  of  net 
weight  of  the  pie  when  examined  in  ac- 
cordance with"  the  following  criteria: 

Remove  the  filling  and  cherries  from  the 
pie  and  distribute  evenly  over  the  surface  of 
a  12-inch-dlameter  U.S.  No.  8  sieve  (0.094- 
inch  openings)  stacked  on  a  U.S.  No.  20  sieve. 
Wash  the  cherries  and  cherry  fragments  free 
from  adhering  material  with  a  gentle  water 
spray.  Drain  the  cherry  contents  on  the  No.  8 
sieve  for  2  minutes  in  an  inclined  position 
(15°-30'  slope).  Do  not  discard  contents 
of  No.  20  sieve.  Transfer  the  whole  cherries 
to  a  tared  pan  and  determine  the  weight  of 
all  whole  cherries.  Count  the  whole  cherries 
and  calculate  average  weight  per  whole 
cherry.  Collect  the  cherry  fragments  from 
both  the  No.  8  and  No.  20  sieves.  Weigh  the 
cherry  fragments  and  calculate  the  whole 
cherry  equivalent  based  on  the  average 
weight  per  whole  cherry.  The  number  of 
whole  cherries  plus  the  number  of  whole 
cherry  equivalents  Is  the  total  number  of 
cherries  In  the  pie.  Calculate  the  number  of 
cherries  per  ounce  of  net  weight  of  pie. 

This  illustrates  the  extent  to  which  big 
government  has  dehumanized  our  way 
of  life  through  administrative  rvle- 
making.  It  shows  why  the  cost  of  govern- 
ment has  risen  so  high,  and  it  pinpoints 
a  place  where  the  administration  can 
cut  both  the  cost  of  government  and  the 
cost  of  the  food  that  Americans  buy.  In 
this  time  of  economic  crisis  for  our  Na- 
tion and  Its  people. 


CRISIS  IN  NATIONAL  PARK  SYSTEM 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  In  a  series  of 
articles,  written  by  Its  distinguished 
Washington  correspondent,  Mr.  Robert 
Cahn.  Is  performing  a  significant  public 
.service  by  calling  attention  to  the  crisis 
fac.nc;  our  national  park  system  under 
the  pressures  of  increased  visitation  and 
use. 

Parks  arc  more  popular  to  more  pco- 
pie — and  there  are  a  great  many  more 
people  In  our  country,  with  more  leisun 
time  and  the  wherewithal  to  visit  and 
enjoy  our  great  outdoor  areas  than  cv(  t 
before.  How  to  make  it  possible  fnr 
everyone  who  wants  to  view  and  appre- 
ciate our  most  magnificent  outdoor 
preserves  to  do  so  without  destroyini' 
them  is  the  theme  of  Mr.  Cahn's  percep- 
tive analysis. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  eighi 
articles  which  have  appeared  to  date  in 
the  projected  series  of  15  articles  en- 
titled "Win  Success  Spoil  the  National 
Parks'  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article.-; 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

National  Pakks;   HxxrrAGB  of  Wonder 
(By  Robert  Cahn) 

Washington. — A  little  more  than  a  century 
ago.  landscape  architect  Frederick  Law  Olm- 
sted wrote  a  prophetic  report  about  a  feder.ii 
area  called  Yoeemlte  In  California.  Congress 
and  President  Lincoln  had  Just  granted  Cali- 
fornia the  right  to  preserve  the  scenic  marvels 
of  the  area,  mainly  giant  Sequoia  trees,  then 
being  threatened  by  commercial  exploitation 

Said  Olmsted,  also  famed  as  planner  o; 
New  York  City's  Central  Park : 

It  Is  but  16  years  since  the  Yoeemlte  was 
first  seen  by  a  white  man.  Several  visitors 
have  since  made  a  Journey  of  several  thou- 
sand miles  at  large  cost  to  see  it.  and  not- 
withstanding the  difficulties  which  now  in- 
terpose, hundreds  resort  to  It  annually.  Be- 
fore many  years  if  proper  facillUes  are  ol- 
fered.  these  hundreds  will  become  thousands 
and  in  a  century  the  whole  number  of  visitors 
will  be  counted  by  the  millions. 

"An  injury  to  the  scenery  so  slight  that  i: 
may  be  unheeded  by  any  visitor  now.  will  bo 
one  of  deplorable  magnitude  when  its  effect 
upon  each  visitor's  enjoyment  Is  multiplied 
by  these  millions.  But  again,  the  slight  harm 
which  the  few  hundred  visitors  of  this  year 
might  do.  if  no  care  were  taken  to  prevent  it, 
would  not  be  slight  if  it  should  be  repeated 
by  millions.  .  . ." 

The  Olmsted  prophecy  of  millions  of  visi- 
tors to  Yosemite — which  at  the  time  must 
have  seemed  sheer  fantasy — is  today  merely 
a  routine  statistic.  Yosemite.  now  a  national 
park,  drew  2.238.000  visitors  last  year.  TouU 
attendance  at  the  32  operational  nation.il 
parks  In  the  United  States  was  nearly  40 
million. 

But  the  Olmstcad  warning  of  Injury  to  the 
scenery  from  those  millions  of  visitors  to 
come  currently  presents  the  half-century-old 
NaUonal  Park  Service  with  its  greatest  chal- 
lenge ever:  how  to  provide  for  the  Increase 
of  visitors  without  ruining  the  parks  and 
spoiling  the  enjoyment  of  those  very  visitors 
for  whom  they  have  been  preserved? 

Concern  over  the  problem,  however,  should 
not  obscure  recognition  of  achievement.  As 
the  worldwide  pioneer  In  the  natlonal-p.irks 
concept,  the  United  States  has  set  aside  for 
public  use  some  263  natural,  recreational,  and 
historical  areas  totaUng  more  than  27  mil- 
lion acres. 

The  first  national  park,  Yellowstone,  was 
established  In   1872,  when  the  nation  was 
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niore   interested    in    taming   the    wilderness 
than  preserving  it. 

Hub  of  today's  expanded  park  system  Is 
Etill  the  national  parks  themselves.  For  the 
most  part  they  Include  outstanding  natural 
features,  vast  primitive  areas,  many  species 
of  wild  animals,  and  certain  unique 
cliaracterlstlcs. 

Most  of  the  parks  afford  a  wide  variety  of 
ipportunlty  to  vlsltors^back-country  wil- 
derness camping;  horseback  trail  riding; 
public  campgrounds:  fishing;  bird  and  ani- 
mal watching;  or  sight-seeing  from  roads  and 
lookouts.  These  are  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  founded.  With  rare  exceptions 
commercial  development  of  resources  and 
hunting  are  prohibited. 

A  33rd  national  park.  Guadalupe.  In  west- 
ern Texas,  has  been  authorized  by  Congress 
but  consists  of  private  land  not  yet 
purchased. 

A  number  of  the  82  national  monuments 
almost  equal  the  national  porks.  Such  monu- 
ments (not  to  be  confused  with  sites  like 
the  Washington  Monument)  are  lands  set 
aside  out  of  the  public  domain  which  have 
unusual  scientific,  historic,  or  archaeolog- 
ical significance.  They  can  be  established 
by  the  president  or  by  Congress.  (Only  Con- 
gress can  authorize  a  national  park.) 

Standards  for  monuments  are  less  stringent 
than  for  national  parks,  with  grazing,  hunt- 
ing, and  mining  permitted  in  some  of  the 
former. 

The  term  "recreation  area"  was  originally 
given  to  federal  water-impoundment  sites 
.^ucb  as  Lake  Mead.  The  term  now  applies  to 
national  seashores  (such  as  Cape  Cod  and 
Cape  Hatteras),  national  lakeshores,  scenic 
riverways  (Ozark),  and  parkways  (Blue 
Ridge,  Natchez  Trace).  Priority  in  manage- 
ment Is  given  to  mass  recreation  opportunity. 
Newly  created  recreation  areas  generally 
have  been  close  to  population  centers. 

Although  national  parks,  monuments,  and 
recreation  areas  often  include  historical 
points  of  Interest,  the  term  "historical  area" 
applies  specifically  to  areas  preserved  for 
their  place  In  history. 

The  national-park  system  may  receive  the 
most  publicity  and  have  the  most  unique 
areas.  But  It  comprises  only  a  small  part  of 
the  total  recreation  potential  of  the  United 
States.  Lands  managed  by  the  Forest  Service 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  have 
large  recreation  use.  as  do  areas  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  and  Interior  Department  Bureaus 
of  Reclamation,  Land  Management,  and 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife.  Every  state  also 
has  numerous  public  and  privately  owned 
parks  and  recreation  areas. 

Wiii  Success   Spoii.  the   National   Parks? 
(By  Robert  Cahn) 

UNITED   STATES    MAT    HAVE   TO   RESTttlCT   USr  OP 
PUBLIC    PARKS 

Mesa  Verde  National  Park.  Colo. — The 
bright-eyed  attendant  with  the  forest-green 
skirt  and  Jaunty  cap  of  the  National  Park 
Service  sat  behind  a  ticket  table  at  the  top 
of  the  trail  leading  to  the  CUfl  Palace  Indian 
ruin. 

"Ranger-guided  tours  are  now  full."  she 
.'aid.  Only  the  last  tour  of  the  day,  some 
three  hours  later,  was  open. 

She  handed  me  a  blue  theater-type  ad- 
mission ticket  with  "6  p.m."  stamped  on  It. 

A  month  later  and  1,500  miles  to  the  east, 
I  braked  to  a  stop  behind  a  line  of  cars 
winding  along  a  tree-shrouded  hillside  road 
In  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National 
Park. 

Ahead — the   red   glow   of    a   traffic  signal. 

Admission  tickets?  A  traffic  signal?  In 
America's  national  parks? 

Yes.  And  more  such  curbs  are  on  the  way. 
The  era  of  almost  unrestricted  use  of  the 
parks  Is  coming  to  an  end. 

This  summer  a  record  number  of  visitors 


win  be  heading  for  vacation  trips  In  32  na- 
tional parks  and  213  other  operational  areas 
In  the  United  States  national  park  system. 
Administrators  who  once  were  beating  the 
drums  for  more  visitors  now  are  wishing 
they  could  halt  the  onrush  at  tome  crowded 
parks. 

A  possible  severe  budget  cut  caused  by 
Vietnam  war  expenditures  also  threatens 
drastic  curtailment  of  park  personnel  this 
summer.  With  hoardes  of  American  and  for- 
eign visitors  answering  President  Johnson's 
Discover  America  campaign,  an  influential 
member  of  Congress  suggests  it  might  even 
become  necessary  to  temporarily  close  some 
parks. 

"If  sharp  cuts  are  forced  on  the  national 
parks  budget  and  we  don't  have  enough 
rangers  to  protect  the  national  parks  and 
maintain  their  quality.  I  would  recommend 
that  we  close  those  parks  with  lowest  pri- 
ority of  use."  says  Rep.  Julia  Butler  Han- 
sen (D)  of  Washington,  chairman  of  the 
House  appropriations  subcommittee  han- 
dling the  national  parks  budget. 

National  Park  Service  Director  George  B. 
Hartzog,  Jr.,  admits  he  has  a  contingency 
plan  lo  close  certain  facilities,  or  possibly 
some  parks.  If  the  money  Is  not  available  to 
hire  the  extra  rangers  needed  each  year  to 
protect  the  parks  and  take  care  of  the  sum- 
mer crowds. 

Traveling  20.000  mUes  to  visit  20  key  park 
areas  during  the  last  nine  months.  I  saw  at 
first  hand  the  effects  of  heavy  use.  I  talked 
to  park  superintendents,  rangers  and  work- 
men, hundreds  of  park  visitors  from  all  walks 
of  life,  concession  operators,  and  concerned 
citizens  from  communities  near  the  parks. 
I  heard  the  parks'  problems  discussed  by 
leaders  of  conservation  groups  and  private 
experts  on  parks  and  recreation,  officials  of 
several  federal  agencies  with  responsibilities 
for  outdoor  recreation  on  public  lands,  and 
members  of  Congress  charged  with  providing 
the  ultimate  determination  of  policy  for  the 
national  parks  and  the  money  to  carry  it  out. 
I  saw  the  crowded  campgrounds  and  car- 
nival atmosphere  of  Yosemite  Valley  In  mid- 
summer; the  "bear  Jams"  gt  Yellowstone  as 
law-violating  tourists  stopped  their  cars  to 
feed  roadside  bears — tying  up  traffic,  en- 
dangering themselves  and  their  children,  and 
turning  the  wild  animals  Into  beggars. 

At  Grand  Canyon  In  mldafternoon.  I  saw 
people  turned  away  from  already  full  camp- 
grounds, forced  to  drive  on  for  many  more 
miles  In  their  quest  for  a  night's  stopping 
place. 

On  a  narrow,  winding  highway  bordering 
scenic  Lake  Crescent  In  Olympic  National 
Park  I  saw  logging  trucks  doing  70  miles  an 
hour,  their  engines  blasting  the  peaceful 
scene  and  terrifying  park  visitors. 

OH    THE   OTHER    HAND 

But  these  examples  of  overuse  or  misuse 
of  parks  were  counterbalanced  by  other 
views: 

On  a  trail  In  the  Olympics,  not  far  from 
where  the  lumber  trucks  careened  along  the 
lakeside.  I  saw  a  couple  carrying  their  very 
young  twins  in  special  back  packs  as  the 
family  started  on  a  three-day  hike  Into  the 
famed  rain  forest. 

I  watched  boys  from  the  E>etrolt  area  dis- 
cover the  excitement  of  hiking  and  camping 
In  the  wilderness  of  Isle  Royale  National 
Park.  Michigan,  the  only  national  park  In 
the  United  States  that  hasn't  a  single  public 
road. 

At  Yosemite,  I  heard  an  alert,  enthusiastic 
park  naturaUst  helping  Eastern  big-city 
visitors  learn  how  they  could  take  their  park 
experience  home  with  them.  "Everything 
around  you  is  transmitting  beauty  and 
change,"  he  told  them.  "If  your  Inner  're- 
ceiver' can  perceive  the  beauty  here,  you  can 
go  back  to  the  Bronx  and  see  the  beauty 
there." 

Here  at  Mesa  Verde,  I  found  park  officials 


already  taking  steps  both  to  protect  the 
unique  area  and  to  help  visitors  have  a  more 
deeply  satisfying  park  experience. 

The  first  move  had  been  to  ban  the  ever- 
bigger  house  trailers  that  were  blocking  the 
narrow,  winding  mountain  roads  and  making 
things  miserable  for  everyone  on  the  hour- 
long  drive  from  the  park  entrance  to  the  cliff 
dwellings.  New  regulations  required  that 
trailers  be  left  at  a  parking  site  at  the 
entrance  or  at  a  campground  nearby. 

NEW    RULES    ADOPTED 

At  the  most  popular  cliff  dwellings.  Balcony 
House  and  Cliff  Palace.  It  was  found  that 
heavy  use  was  damaging  the  fragile  ruins.  At 
Cliff  Palace,  for  Instance,  It  had  been  routine 
for  rangers  to  begin  conducted  tours  every 
20  minutes. 

Groups  numbered  as  high  as  170.  which 
meant  there  were  up  to  500  people  at  a  time 
in  the  dwellings.  Group  crowded  group  as 
ranger  guides  outshouted  each  other  trying 
to  make  themselves  heard. 

Early  last  July,  new  rules  went  Into  effect. 
Trips  took  off  every  half-hour  and  were  lim- 
ited to  75  people.  Tickets  for  the  day's  trips 
were  given  out  free,  first  come,  first  served. 

As  soon  as  the  day's  ticket  supply  had 
gone — even  if  It  was  still  only  noon — that 
end«jd  visits  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  No  excep- 
tions were  made  to  expand  the  groups,  even 
for  visitors  who  had  traveled  long  distances 
to  experience  the  special  wonders  of  Mesa 
Verde.  At  Balcony  House,  smaller  tours  and 
a  ticket  system  were  also  adopted. 

Some  visitors  at  first  protested  the  new 
policy.  But  when  park  rangers  explained  that 
this  was  a  way  of  saving  the  area  for  future 
generations,  and  making  each  trip  more 
meaningful,  they  accepted  it.  By  the  end  of 
the  1967  season,  not  a  single  written  com- 
plaint had  been  recorded. 

Mesa  Verde  typifies  the  trend  from  free  to 
limited  access.  The  trend  undoubtedly  has 
been  accelerated  by  widespread  criticism  of 
the  National  Park  Service  for  allowing  the 
public  to  crowd  and  misuse  the  national 
parks.  This  year,  the  ax  of  regulation  will 
cut  much  deeper. 

PARKS   ENFORCING   CONTROLS 

Among  national  parks  Imposing  restric- 
tions are: 

Great  Smoky  Mountains:  For  the  first  time, 
fees  will  be  charged  by  the  National  Park 
Service  for  use  of  campgrounds.  Those  arriv- 
ing at  the  park  after  campgrounds  are  full 
will  not  be  allowed  to  park  alongside  the 
roads,  nor  overfiow  campgrounds. 

Laws  against  feeding  of  bears  are  being 
strictly  enforced  to  eliminate  traffic  Jams 
along  the  main  highway  through  the  park. 
At  a  key  road  Junction,  the  first  traffic  signal 
ever  Installed  In  a  national  park  has  reduced 
traffic  tleups  considerably. 

Crater  Lake:  Negotiations  are  under  way 
to  have  the  Mazama  campground,  largest  in 
the  park,  operated  this  year  by  a  concessioner 
who  wUl  charge  a  dally  rate  per  car.  This  will 
be  In  addition  to  the  park  entrance  fee  of  SI 
a  day  (or  Golden  Eagle  $7  passport  good  for 
all  parks) .  Other  parks  may  soon  follow  with 
concessioner-operated  campgrounds. 

Everglades:  Starting  last  February  those 
entering  the  park  were  informed  whenever 
the  Flamingo  campground — 38  miles  away 
and  the  only  overnight  camping  area — was 
fUled.  The  former  practice  of  allowing  over- 
fiow camping  was  banned  completely.  Many 
other  parks  will  this  year  cut  back  severely 
or  eliminate  use  cf  overfiow  camping  areas. 

Canyonlands:  A  major  new  road  planned 
for  the  area  has  been  canceled  in  favor  of  a 
svstem  of  Jeep  trails.  Plans  for  other  new 
roads  throughout  the  national  park  sys- 
tem are  being  reexamined. 

Some  roads  may  be  minated,  some  built 
to  lower  standards  emphasizing  scenic  beau- 
ty. Lower  speed  limits  may  be  established  at 
several  parks.  Tv.o  foil  purpose:  to  encour- 
age visitors  to  slow  down  enough  and  really 
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to  see  what  parks  have  to  offer:  to  citscour- 
age  drlvera  who  cherish  speed  rather  than 
nature. 

Tosemlte:  This  moat  crowded  of  all  the 
parks  (press  and  TV  have  dubbed  Tosemlte 
Valley  a  "slum"  on  holiday  weekends).  Is 
undergoing  nvore  extensive  changes  than 
any  other  national  park  Public  campground 
capacity  In  the  valley  Is  being  cut  in  half 
by  a  policy  of  marking  out  definite  camp- 
sites and  eliminating  the  former  practice 
of  allowing  people  to  crowd  together  almost 
tent-peg   to  tent-peg 

The  traditional  nightly  "flrefall."  In  which 
a  half-ton  of  .unpflre  embers  was  pushed 
over  Glacier  Point  to  cascade  through  the 
darkness,  has  been  snuffed  out.  National 
Park  Service  officials  say  this  popular  tradi- 
tional event  put  on  by  the  Tosemlte  con- 
cessioner caused  traffic  to  build  up  and  peo- 
ple to  accumulate  In  one  small  section,  and 
also  created  an  atmosphere  inappropriate 
for  a  national  .a'  . 

paEssunE  OF  camcisM 

These  new  policy  changec  and  others  un- 
der study  for  problem  areas  within  the  na- 
tional park  system  result  partly  from  the 
pressure  of  public  cltlclsm  which  has  caused 
park  officials  to  make  u  massive  reassessment. 
They  are  acting  with  the  full  awarenes  that 
the  attaeapts  in  recent  years  to  Increase  fa- 
cLUtles  to. keep  up  with  burgeoning  demands 
have  saUsfled  neither  the  users  nor  the 
critics  of  expanded  park  development. 

Efforts  to  take  care  of  Increased  numbers 
of  visitors  have  brought  criticism  from  con- 
servationists who  feel  that  permanent  dam- 
age Is  being  done  to  the  nation's  natural 
"crown  Jewels"  by  the  added  roads  and  camp- 
grounds, buildings  and  blacktop. 

The  conservationists  argue:  "Let's  keep 
the  unique  natural  areas  of  the  parks  for 
those  who  want  to  get  off  by  themselves  in 
the  wilderness  and  refresh  the  mind  and 
spirit  away  from  the  multitudes,  attractions, 
and  problems  of  the  cities.  The  people  who 
only  want  outdoor  fun  or  a  cheap  camping 
vacation  along  the  road  should  seek  it  In 
other  places  " 

The  average  park  sightseer  or  campground 
user  might  reply:  "The  back  packers  already 
have  93  percent  of  moat  parks  (or  their  type 
of  use.  We  prefer  to  get  our  enjoyment  out 
of  seeing  the  wilderness  from  the  road,  or 
Just  being  among  the  trees  even  when  in  a 
big  public  campground.  What  we  really  need 
are  more  campgrounds  and  more  roads." 

VOICES    OF    PaoTEST    HEARD 

One  Callfomlan,  after  hearing  about  re- 
strictions In  campground  use  being  planned 
for  Tosemlte.  wrote  an  angry  letter  to  Park 
Service  Director  Hartzog. 

"Each  year  I  look  forward  to  spending  a 
week  In  Tosemlte  with  my  trailer,  "  he  said. 
"And,  by  George,  I  don't  want  any  govern- 
ment official  telling  me  I  can't  do  this  " 

Park  officials  point  out  that  each  national 
park  has  a  certain  "carrying  capacity."  Use 
beyond  this  yet-to-be-determined  figure 
would  damage  either  the  basic  resource  or 
the  esthetic  satisfaction  of  the  visitor,  or 
both. 

The  National  Park  Service  Is  sponsoring 
research  to  determine  the  carrying  capacity 
(or  each  unit  in  the  system.  So  complicated 
IS  the  problem  and  so  large  the  lack  of  basic 
knowledge,  that  answers  may  be  years  away. 

"We  .ire  going  to  develop  our  parks  only 
to  what  each  one  can  t>eur  or  stand,  "  says 
Stewart  L.  Udail.  whose  job  as  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Includes  responsibility  for  the 
National  Park  Service.  "If  we  are  going  to 
continue  the  present  rate  of  population 
growth,  we  are  simply  going  to  have  to  have 
rationing  of  use  of  the  parks.  The  country 
might  na  well  face  that  as  a  (act.  Our  master 
plans  for  the  parks  are  not  going  to  include 
unlimited  development  to  meet  all  the  de- 
mands of  the  people." 


"Pakks    Abe    fok    Pkoplk,"    tnrt   Aks    Ame*- 

ica's  "Crown   Jewels"  in  Jeopardy?  The 

Pressino    QtmmoN    Confron'tb    National 

Park  Custtodians  as  They   Seek  To   Pre- 

amvK    A    Pricclkbs    Heritaoe    for    PtrrvRK 

Generations 

(By  Robert  Cahn) 

Washington — "In  the  national  parks  to- 
day you'll  And  more  and  better  roads,"  in- 
tones the  liquid-voiced  narrator. 

But  the  picture  on  the  screen  shows  It  like 
it  sometimes  was  in  the  bustling  summer  o( 
1967 — cars,  camper-trucks,  and  giant  trailer 
homes  in  a  creeping,  bumper- to- bumper 
mass. 

"Camping  areas  have  Increased  tremen- 
dously— one  can  rub  elbows  with  countless 
thousands  of  others  right  on  nature's  door- 
step," the  soundtrack  continues  brightly. 

And  on  the  screen:  tents,  cars,  trailers, 
people  in  a  solid  phalanx  almost  blocking  out 
the  trees. 

The  privately  made  Him  picturing  problems 
of  the  United  States  national  parks  satirizes 
intentionally.  Tet  millions  of  park  visitors 
across  the  nation  would  recognize  the  scenes. 

"In  this  modem  world  where  change  Is 
commonplace,  what  are  the  national  parks 
doing  to  keep  pace  with  change?"  the  screen 
voice  asks,  and  answers  with  not  so  gentle 
irony:  "Individual  specimens  of  wild  animals 
no  longer  need  to  be  seen  in  the  wild.  They 
can  be  kept  safely  behind  fences  for  the  safe- 
ty of  visitors. 

"Campgrounds  can  be  replaced  by  perma- 
nent residences  inside  the  parks  to  be  rented 
by  week  or  month. 

"Unused  parkland  (camera  shows  serene 
untouched  wilderness)  will  Anally  serve  the 
public  interest — by  being  converted  to  stores 
and  entertainment  centers  and  more  roads. 

"And  we  of  this  generation.  In  handing  over 
these  unique  areas  with  their  simple  beauty 
and  rustic  splendor  (camera  shows  tin  cans 
and  garbage  floating  down  a  park  stream) 
can  say  with  pride  to  the  generation  of  to- 
morrow— 'Tfiis  we  have  done!"  " 

A    JOLT    FOR    RANGERS 

This  telling  fUm  was  made  for  showing 
exclusively  to  the  National  Park  Service 
staff.  The  purpose,  according  to  park  service 
officials:  to  Jolt  employees  Into  realizing  the 
potentially  devastating  effects  upon  the 
parks  If  an  unrestricted  normal  Increase  of 
visitors  is  matched  by  Increasing  the  facili- 
ties to  meet  all  the  demands  of  park  users. 

Although  the  film  imdoubtedly  played  a 
useful  audiovisual  role,  neither  National 
Park  Service  director  George  B.  Hartzog  Jr. 
nor  his  staff  aides  need  any  reminders  of 
the  problems  faced  by  the  national  parks. 
Newspapers,  magazines,  and  TV  for  some 
time  have  been  hammering  home  the  prob- 
lems at  some  of  America's  park  areas. 

Early  this  year  a  60,000-word  report  by  two 
scientists  for  the  Conservation  Foundation 
sharply  criticized  certain  National  Park 
Service  policies  and  practices,  while  at  the 
same  time  praising  the  park  service  for  its 
achievements. 

Elaborating  on  a  1964  Interim  report,  sci- 
entists P.  Praser  Darling  and  Noel  D.  Elchorn 
declared  that  too  many  people  using  the 
parks  have  already  caused  "ecological  deteri- 
oration."  They  also  faulted  the  park  service 
for  its  excessive  Interest  in  showing  .in  in- 
crease In  visitor  statistics  each  year,  and  for 
developing  the  parks  to  take  care  of  the  mass 
of  visitors  rather  than  conserving  the  unique 
habitats. 

Conservation  expert  Peter  Parb.  writing  In 
this  newspaper,  concluded  that  the  national 
parks  are  in  deep  trouble.  Mr.  Parb  charged 
that  the  present  administrators  of  the  park 
service  "are  actually  encouraging  an  overuse, 
which.  If  continued,  will  see  the  destruction 
of  the  national  parks  in  our  time." 

When  he  became  director  of  the  National 
Park   Service   four   years   ago,   Mr.   Hartzog 


strongly  promoted  Increased  use  of  parks. 
Today  he  no  longer  pushes  the  park  service 
slogan  of  recent  years — "Parks  are  for  peo- 
ple." Tet  he  is  optimistic  that,  despite  the 
increasing  popularity  of  the  parks,  the  carry- 
ing out  of  some  drastic  new  policies  can 
prevent  the  ruin  of  these  priceless  natural 
areas. 

Who  will  be  proved  right — Mr.  Hartzog  or 
his  critics?  Are  the  parks  headed  downhill 
irretrievably?  What  can  future  generations 
expect  to  And  in  the  scenic  wonders  of  the 
national  parks  that  have  been  called  the 
nation's  natural   "crown  Jewels"? 

CRIME   AND    pollution   RISE 

In  20.000  miles  of  travel  through  many 
parts  of  the  national  park  system,  I  dis- 
covered that  every  park  has  problems  in 
varying  degrees  of  seriousness. 

Overcrowding  does  exist  In  the  developed 
areas  of  such  older  national  parks  as  To- 
semlte, Tellowstone.  Grand  Canyon,  Ever- 
glades. Mesa  Verde,  and  Mt.  Rainier — but 
only  during  the  peak  periods  of  use. 

Crime,  while  still  Insignificant  in  total 
amount.  Is  growing  In  the  national  parks 
at  double  the  rate  of  crime  in  American 
cities.  Several  parks  are  undergoing  water 
shortages  either  from  man's  Interference 
with  the  soiuce  or  from  too  many  people 
using   the   normal  supply. 

Park  rangers  are  so  busy  with  manage- 
ment, safety,  maintenance,  and  traffic  during 
peak  periods  that  they  have  too  little  time 
(or  helping  the  public  understand  the  parks. 

Many  visitors  add  to  the  difficulties  by 
trying  to  do  too  much,  too  fast;  seeking  and 
demanding  the  creature  comforts  of  home  in 
pristine  areas  of  nature;  failing  to  respect 
the  land  and  the  wildlife  or  refusing  to  see 
it  on  its  own  terms. 

Despite  all  this  and  more,  it  is  only  fair 
to  say  that,  on  the  basis  of  my  observations, 
the  national  park  system  appears  to  be  in 
relatively  good  physical  condition.  No  dis- 
aster situation  is  evident. 

But  looking  ahead  10,  20,  or  30  years,  the 
story  could  be  different  indeed.  The  mount- 
ing pressures  of  use,  and  staggering  predic- 
tions for  future  use.  point  to  a  crisis  of 
decisionmaking. 

If  the  right  decisions  are  not  made,  or  are 
made  too  late,  the  national  parks  could  be 
spoiled  for  both  present  and  future  genera- 
tions of  visitors. 

The  crisis  of  decisions  Involves  not  Just 
old-line  popular  parks  like  Tellowstone  or 
those  like  Tosemlte.  near  urban  areas.  Even 
in  new  and  remote  areas  of  the  national  park 
system,  the  pressures  of  use  already  are  forc- 
ing some  difficult  decisions. 

VIRGIN    ISLANDS    "DISCOVERED" 

Consider  Virgin  Islands  National  Park,  for 
Instance.  Pour  years  ago,  on  the  second  day 
of  a  Caribbean  vacation,  my  wife  and  I  "dis- 
covered" this  National  Park  Service  camp- 
ground at  Cinnamon  Bay  on  St.  John  Island. 
We  instantly  fell  in  love  with  its  quiet 
beauty.  Finding  that  the  concessionaire  had 
housekeeping  accommodations  available,  we 
stayed  there  our  entire  two  weeks. 

Park  service  guide  Nobel  Samuel,  a  native 
of  St.  John,  taught  us  how  to  snorkel  and 
also  interpreted  the  fantastic  display  of 
underwater  life  we  encountered  around  coral 
reefs.  Evenings  we  sat  by  a  beach  campfire 
and  listened  as  park  service  naturalists  un- 
locked the  secrets  of  St.  John's  marine,  ani- 
mal, and  plant  life.  We  explored  the  island 
and  lounged  on  its  white  sand  beaches,  some 
of  the  best  in  the  world. 

The  open-hearted  concessionaires.  John 
and  "Dlb"  Woodside.  managed  to  create  a 
homey  atmosphere  (or  the  70  of  us  who  were 
occupving  the  tent  sites  and  screened-ln, 
one-room  beach  cottages.  There  was  no  or- 
ganized entertainment,  and  everyone  went 
his  own  way.  If  you  didn't  mind  the  no-see- 
ums  (minuscule  sand  files  with  a  maxlpow- 
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ered  bite),  cooking  on  a  barbecue  grill  or 
Coleman  stove,  using  a  kerosene  lamp,  and 
having  no  running  hot  water.  It  was  an 
idyllic  vacation  spot. 

When  we  returned  to  Cinnamon  Bay  last 
(all,  everjthlng  looked  unchanged.  But  it 
wasn't.  At  Christmas,  Easter,  and  other  popu- 
lar vacation  periods,  accommodations  were 
booked  solid  a  year  in  advance:  visitors  ar- 
rived without  reservations,  forcing  overflow 
camping.  Too  much  foot  traffic  along  the 
beach  had  caused  severe  erosion;  the  limited 
water  supply  was  running  dangerously  low. 
A  proposed  airport  for  nearby  St.  Thomas 
threatened  the  tranquillity  of  the  park. 

As  a  result  of  these  pressures,  superintend- 
ent Joseph  Brown  faces  some  basic  decisions: 

Should  Cinnamon  Bay  be  closed  for  over- 
night use  and  another  campsite  developed  up 
in  the  hills? 

Should  the  length  of  camping  stay  be  re- 
duced from  the  present  30-day  maximum? 
Should  additional  campgrounds  or  overnight 
lodging  be  built  on  other  park-service-owned 
land  on  the  Island?  Or  built  by  private  enter- 
prise outside  the  park? 

Cinnamon  Bay  illustrates  the  problem  as 
a  whole.  On  a  systemwlde  basis,  a  number  of 
decisions  basic  to  many  national  parks  also 
are  demanding  attentlo(n. 

How  many  more  public  campgrounds  or 
lodges  should  be  built  within  the  parks?  Are 
there  other  solutions  to  the  vast  "housing" 
need? 

Should  there  be  a  limit  on  size  or  num- 
ber of  vehicles  in  the  parks?  Should  visitors 
be  required  to  leave  autos  or  trailers  at  the 
gates  and  travel  inside  on  public  transporta- 
tion? 

How  much  of  each  park  should  be  set  aside 
as  wilderness?  How  much.  If  any,  should  be 
given  over  to  roads,  restaurants,  stores,  lodg- 
ing, and  other  services  lor  the  public? 

The  questions  may  be  different  now  from 
what  they  were  when  the  National  Park 
Service  was  founded  in  1916.  Tet  the  one 
underlying  Issue  remains:  preservation  vs. 
use. 

DUAL  PtTRPOSE  CONTRADICTORY 

Those  far-sighted  men  who  drew  up  the 
legislation  half  a  century  ago  for  a  national 
park  system  outlined  a  dual  purpose:  (1)  to 
conserve  the  scenery,  wildlife,  and  natural 
and  historic  objects;  (2)  to  provide  for  their 
enjoyment  in  a  manner  that  would  leave 
them  "unimpaired  for  the  enjoyment  of 
future  generations." 

Evidence  exists  that  the  pKJlltlclans  of  that 
era  realized  the  mission  had  a  built-in  con- 
tradiction. But  to  pass  the  National  Parks  Act 
of  1916  they  needed  the  votes  not,  only  of 
the  conservation  advocates  but  also  of  those 
members  of  Congress  Who  saw  the  parks  as 
vacation  resorts. 

In  1916,  with  356,100  visitors  using  13  na- 
tional parks,  the  conflict  between  use  and 
preservation  was  minimal.  Today,  even 
though  the  park  system  has  grown  to  In- 
clude 32  national  parks  and  more  than  200 
other  areas  (such  as  national  monuments, 
recreation  areas,  and  historical  areas),  use 
has  far  outstripped  the  capacity  of  additional 
faclUtles, 

Last  year,  the  national-park  areas  alone 
received  39.6  million  visitors,  up  5  percent 
over  1966.  And  all  indicators  point  to  even 
heavier  use  in  1968  and  succeeding  years. 

Population  is  IncreajBlng  regularly,  and  so 
Is  the  leisure  time  of  Americans.  Fatter  pock- 
etbooks  enable  wider  travel.  People  cramped 
in  cities  surge  to  the  countryside.  Advancing 
transportation  technology  squeezes  travel 
days  Into  hours  and  makes  remote  areas  of 
the  country  readily  reachable. 

It  is  no  longer  a  problem  the  National 
Park  Service  can  solve  alone.  Other  federal 
agencies  Involved  in  recreation  have  20  times 
more  area  than  the  park  service. 

A  way  must  be  found  for  the  recreation 
areas  of  the  other  federal  agencies  and  lor 


those  of  states  and  cities  to  absorb  more  of 
the  visitation  pressures  that  now  concentrate 
on  national  parks. 

ROLE   FOR   PRIVATE   ENTERPRISE 

Private  enterprise  also  will  need  to  provide 
more  outdoor  recreation  opportunity.  Fur- 
thermore, the  park-going  citizen  will  have 
to  adjust  to  restrictions  which  may  be  placed 
on  use  of  the  jiarks  and  accept  a  greater 
sense  of  resf)onslbillty  for  preserving  the 
fragile  areas  he  uses. 

If  this  conflict  of  preservation  vs.  use  is 
not  resolved,  the  one  thing  (or  which  parks 
exist  could  be  lost.  After  all,  the  uniqueness 
of  a  national  park  is  Its  atmosphere  In  which 
a  visitor  can  experience  a  sense  of  oneness 
with  nature. 

People  commune  with  nature  in  different 
ways.  For  one  it  may  be  a  hiking  trip  into 
a  wilderness.  For  another,  a  short  walk  on  a 
nature  trail  near  the  highway.  Some  feel  sat- 
isfied Just  looking  through  a  car  window,  or 
standing  at  a  lookout  point  and  taking  in  a 
magnificent  vista. 

However  one  sees  a  pwrk.  the  essential  re- 
quirement for  a  rewarding  visit  is  that  the 
area  be  preserved  so  It  can  be  appreciated. 

All  of  the  recent  rumblings  about  crowd- 
ing or  abuse  of  the  national  parks  may  thus 
serve  a  useful  purpose  if  they  bring  the  is- 
sues to  the  surface  where  solutions  may  be 
reached. 

Oaks,  Crowds,  Crime 

(City   problems   are   spilling   over   Into    a 

growing  number  of  America's  national  parks. 

Even  the  crime  rate  Is  rising.  The  dilemma 

for  government  custodians:   How  to  cope?) 

(By  Robert  Cahn) 

TosEMm:  National  Park,  Calif. — "The 
conditions  In  Tosemlte  Valley  are  a  national 
disgrace,"  an  San  Jose.  Calif.,  man  wrote  a 
few  months  ago  to  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Stewart  L.  Udall. 

"The  extreme  beauty  of  the  place  Is  marred 
by  the  noise  and  confusion  of  excessive  motor 
traffic.  A  heavy  pall  of  campfire  smoke  hangs 
over  the  campgrounds.  Wild  noisy  activities 
continue  through  the  night  " 

Another  critic,  from  Hyattsville.  Md..  wrote 
to  Mr.  Udall  complaining  that  after  driving 
3,000  miles  to  visit  Tosemlte — "perhaps  only 
once  in  our  lifetime" — she  and  her  husband 
had  found  that  "It  has  been  overrun  by  local 
hoodlums  not  at  all  Interested  In  the  natural 
beauty  or  phenomena  of  the  park." 

To  Secretary  Udall,  National  Park  Service 
Director  George  B.  Hartzog  Jr.,  and  rangers 
at  an  increasing  number  of  parks,  these  and 
other  letters  or  verbal  complaints  point  up 
a  growing  dilemma:  how  to  cope  with  the 
problems  of  the  city  now  spilling  over  to 
many  of  the  national  parks? 

THREE    C'S    RELATED 

The  most  pressing  problems  are  what 
might  be  called  the  three  "C's" — cars,  crowds, 
and  crime  They  are.  of  course,  related.  The 
cars,  trailers,  camper  vehicles,  and  even  mo- 
torcycles, have  enabled  people  to  escape  the 
cities  in  larger  numbers  on  weekends  or  va- 
cations. Tet  the  capacity  of  roads,  camp- 
grounds, lodging,  food,  and  other  services 
lias  not  kept  pace  with  the  burgeoning  de- 
mand. 

The  result:  crowds  and  congestion.  During 
much  of  the  summer.  Old  Faithful  and  Can- 
yon Village  in  Wyoming's  Tellowstone,  To- 
semlte Valley  in  California.  Grand  Canyon 
Village  In  Arizona,  the  main  highway 
through  the  Great  Smoky  Mount;\ins  Na- 
tional Park  in  Tennessee  and  North  Caro- 
lina, Paradise  Valley  at  Mount  Rainier  In 
Washington,  and  many  other  areas  teem  with 
people,   cars,   trailers,   and    camnniobiles. 

Along  with  the  crowds,  crime  has  come  to 
the  parks.  It  Is  not  yet  as  dangerous  a  situa- 
tion as  In  some  cities.  But  park  officials  view 
the  upsurge  with  alarm. 


CRIME  UP  67  PERCENT 

Last  year  serious  crimes  In  national  parks 
rose  07  percent  compared  with  a  16  percent 
increase  In  U.S.  cities. 
Park  crime  included: 

Safe-cracking  Jobs  In  the  Grand  Canyon. 
Glacier  Park  in  Montana,  and  Aztec  Ruins 
National  Monument  in  New  Mexico,  and  -in 
armed  robbery  at  Glacier  Park  Lodge.  A 
high-ranking  lieutenant  of  La  Cosa  Nostra 
was  arrested  in  Hot  Springs  National  Park  in 
Arkansas  and  charged  with  attempted  rob- 
bery. Tliefts  from  cars  Increased  330  percent 
at  Kentucky's  Mammoth  Caves  National 
Park,  and  such  thefts  have  become  a  big 
problem  at  many  parks. 

Vandalism  was  reported  throughout  the 
system.  Trees,  rocks,  and  cliffs  were  defaced 
Signs  were  damaged  or  stolen,  public  facil- 
ities d.imaged.  At  Petrified  Forest  National 
Park  in  Arizona.  361  people  were  caught  try- 
ing to  leave  the  park  with  a  total  of  2,177 
pounds  of  stolen  artifacts.  In  93  of  the  cases, 
formal  charges  were  made  and  convictions 
obtained. 

At  California's  Sequoia  National  Park,  after 
37  years  of  unlocked  doors,  the  concession 
operator  had  to  order  locks  for  cabins. 

Use  of  narcotics  caused  trouble  among 
student  errployees  and  visitors  at  Tosemlte, 
Glacier,  Grand  Canyon,  and  the  Grand  Te- 
tcns  In  Wyoming. 

Poaching  of  wildlife  was  reported  at  many 
parks  and  was  especiuUy  serious  at  Wind 
Cave  (South  Dakota)  and  Everglades  (Flor- 
ida). 

The  crime  rise,  the  overcrowding,  the  traf- 
fic Jams  do  not  constitute  a  present  crisis. 
They  are  exceptions  to  the  generally  serene 
atmosphere  to  be  found  in  the  national  parks. 
Only  1  out  of  every  5.700  visitors  is  affected 
by  crime.  Crowding  is  a  more  prevalent 
problpm.  but  is  experienced  mostly  on  holi- 
day weekends  or  at  the  peak  of  the  season 
and  in  certain  sections  of  the  parks.  The 
danger  lies  in  what  the  present  trends  Indi- 
cate for  the  future. 

When  the  topic  arises  of  urban  conditions 
In  the  national  parks,  the  example  usually 
cited  Is  Tosemlte.  Tosemlte  Is  not  typical  of 
the  parks  I  saw  in  20.000  miles  of  travel 
through  parts  of  the  national  pjirk  system. 
Because  of  its  special  characteristics.  It  is  a 
hotbed  of  all  the  problems  experienced  piece- 
meal in  some  other  parks. 

Tosemlte,  lying  within  a  day's  drive  of  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  gets  heavy  week- 
end and  vacation  use  from  residents  of  those 
megalojJoUtan  areas.  Its  magnificent  w.^ter- 
falls.  sheer  rock  walls,  alpine  lakes  and  mead- 
ows and  giant  Sequoia  trees  have  made  It  a 
touring  must  for  foreign  as  well  as  out-of- 
state  American  visitors.  But  they  have  a  hard 
time  finding  space  among  the  two  million 
Callfornlans  who  crowd  the  park  each  year, 
some  of  them  coming  every  year  or  even  sev- 
eral times  a  year  (85  percent  of  all  visitors 
are  from  California) . 

The  park's  magnificent  "back  country"  still 
has  Its  pristine  wilderness  Intact,  although 
the  best  campsites  along  the  trails  or  beside 
the  mountain  lake  now  fill  up  by  early  after- 
noon. 

In  a  visit  last  August,  however,  1  found 
that  95  percent  of  park  visitors  prefer  to 
squeeze  Into  the  narrow  (seven-.'!qu:ire-mtle) 
Tosemlte  Valley,  which  contains  only  1  per- 
cent of  the  total  park  area. 

Everywhere  in  the  campground,  village, 
and  lodginK  areas  it  was  people,  crirs.  trailers, 
camper  vehicles,  tents,  cabins,  sleeping 
bags^and  more  people. 

THEY    HAVE    A    GOOD    TIME 

Visitors  queued  up  outside  the  cafeteria. 
Barefoot,  ragtag  hippies  congregated  around 
an  outdoor  eating  concession.  A  dress  shop's 
summer  clearance  sale  attracted  clusters  of 
women.  A  public  lounge  hall  was  filled  with 
teen-agers    and    some    older    folks    playing 
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c&rda.  oblivious  to  the  glories  of  nature  aiX 
around  them. 

"OutrageouB."  say  conservationist  critics 
who  hear  about  Tooemlte  or  see  Its  crowds 
on  television  during  a  holiday  newscast 
showing  the  park  at  Its  worst.  "Take  the 
honky-tonk  atmosphere  out  of  the  national 
p,irks."  say  those  who  go  to  the  perks  and 
find  the  development  overly  commercial  and 
out  of  place  for  a  national  park. 

Tet  there  Is  another  side.  Any  observer 
who  looks  around  even  In  Toeemlte  Valley 
sees  that  most  of  the  people  are  enjoying 
their  stay.  Those  In  the  campgrounds  have 
only  to  walk  a  few  yards  from  any  crowded 
area  to  enjoy  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
scenery  In  the  world. 

"We  came  here  because  of  the  crowd," 
commented  undismayed  Joseph  Dloege.  He 
and  his  family  were  relaxing  In  front  of  a 
campflre  In  a  densely  crowded  campground. 
With  Mrs.  Dloege  and  Ave  of  their  six  chil- 
dren, he  had  come  from  Canoga  Park.  Calif., 
where  he  works  for  an  aircraft  company. 
"We  can  do  our  primitive  camping  later 
when  the  children  are  grown.  But  this  Is 
what  they  want — to  have  other  youngsters 
around  and  things  to  do." 

HIPPIES'  view:  "rr's  real" 

One  afternoon  at  Yosemlte  I  talked  with 
a  group  of  hippies — about  20  of  the  100  or 
so  who  had  left  their  Halght- Ash  bury  haunts 
for  a  summer  in  the  park. 

"Why  are  you  here?"  I  asked. 

BUI.  a  16-year-old  from  Georgia,  replied: 
"There  are  no  real  values  left  in  society. 
We  come  here  because  It  Is  beautiful.  It  Is 
real." 

Jack,  a  handsome,  unshaven  youth  from 
Canada,  said:  "Here.  I  don't  need  LSD  to 
turn  me  on.  I  can  get  the  same  feeling  from 
seeing  the  beauty  of  the  mountains  and  the 
cliffs  and  the  trees." 

Park  officials  at  Yosemlte  say  that  many 
visitors  are  shocked  and  bothered  by  the 
presence  of  the  hippies  with  their  strange 
mode  of  living  and  slovenly  dress.  But  they, 
too.  have  a  right  to  be  In  the  park  unless 
they  break  the  law. 

Then  there  are  the  problems  of  young 
folks   of   bot.^   sexes   camping   together. 

"How  do  you  know  which  ones  are  mar- 
ried and  which  aren't?"  asked  one  park  rang- 
er. "We  can't  do  anything  about  It  if  their 
parents  let  them  come  up  here  without  cbap- 
erones." 

A  special  report  on  the  Yosemlte  crime 
problem  made  last  year  by  three  police  ex- 
perts also  placed  the  blame  on  parents. 

"Prom  the  growing  number  of  unsuper- 
vised Juveniles  visiting  the  park,  one  con- 
jectures that  some  parents  must  Imagine  the 
park  as  a  safe,  federal  nursery  school  where 
rangers  act  as  baby-sitters."  the  report  said. 

PA-mOL    SANCESS    CAU.EO    IN 

The  citylike  problems  created  by  the 
crowds  In  Yosemlte  Valley  during  the  peak 
of  the  1967  summer  season  required  pulling 
in  most  of  the  patrol  rangers  from  the  back 
coiintry.  Twice,  specially  trained  park  po- 
lice from  the  Washington  area  had  to  t>e 
flown  to  the  park  to  assist  In  crime  con- 
trol. Twenty  arrests  were  made  for  nar- 
cotics violations — four  times  more  than  in 
the  previous  Ave  years  combined. 

Much  of  the  crime  Is  committed  by  petty 
thieves  who  find  park  conditions  Ideal  for 
stealing  from  cars  and  campsites. 

"We  have  thousands  of  people  In  an  un- 
familiar environment  doing  unfamiliar 
things,"  a  park  official  told  me.  "An  unshaven 
man  In  midafternoon  carrying  a  bundle  of 
clothes  Is  a  normal  sight  In  a  campground. 
He  may  have  Just  stolen  the  clothes,  but  no 
on  would  suspect  It." 

Criminals  also  know  that  Yoaemlte  and 
other  parks  are  short  of  help.  Exit  gates  are 
unmanned  much  of  the  time,  so  get-aways 
are  easy  even  when  crimes  are  reported. 


tAW    ENPOUCCIIENT    OrTICIZED 

Park  ofTlclals  say  that  the  hippies  in  1967 
proved  far  less  troublesome  than  motorcycle 
gangs  and  rowdy  Juveniles  who  Invaded  Yose- 
mlte Valley  In  large  groups  during  1965  and 
1966 

The  entire  law-enforcement  system  In  the 
park — which  most  officials  agree  Is  archaic — 
Is  In  need  of  overhauling.  Many  park  rangers, 
with  the  responsibility  for  making  arrests, 
have  not  received  adequate  police  training. 
And  Justice  Is  dispensed  with  little  uniform- 
ity by  park  commissioners  or  the  nearest 
United  States  district  commissioner. 

In  Grand  Teton  National  Park  last  June,  a 
park  seasonal  ranger,  acting  on  a  tip.  barged 
in  on  two  college  youths  sleeping  In  a  tent. 
One  of  the  youths  admitted  he  had  taken  a 
small  amount  of  LSD  two  days  earlier  (which 
In  Itself  was  not  Illegal)  and  even  showed 
the  ranger  where  he  kept  another  capsule 
of  LSD 

Hoping  to  make  an  example  of  the  youth, 
the  seasonal  ranger,  a  law-school  student 
during  most  of  the  year,  arrested  the  two 
19-year-olds  for  "disorderly  conduct."  The 
US  District  Commissioner  In  Jackson,  Wyo  , 
ordered  them  placed  In  a  county  Jail  cell 
along  with  drunks  and  common  criminals. 
The  youth  who  had  admitted  taking  the  LSD 
was  fined  $500  by  the  district  commissioner 
and  sentenced  to  the  maximum  six  months  In 
Jail  Five  days  later,  when  the  youths  par- 
ents arrived  In  Jackson  and  made  a  pro- 
test, the  sentence  was  reduced  to  five  days 
and  SIOO. 

CONVICTION    REVERSED 

The  case  was  appealed  to  the  federal  dis- 
trict court  of  Wyoming,  where  the  convic- 
tion was  quickly  reversed. 

There  are  no  easy  answers  to  the  citylike 
problems  of  the  parks  today  The  park  service 
Is  trying  out  several  restrictions  this  year. 
Including  reduction  of  the  number  of  vehicles 
and  tents  allowed  In  Yosemlte  Valley  camp- 
grounds and  making  a  one-way  loop  road 
system  in  the  most  heavily  used  end  of  the 
valley. 

Additional  Ideas  being  considered  for  Yo- 
semlte and  other  crowded  parks  Include 
shorter  can  ping  stays,  higher  fees,  and  a  res- 
ervation system.  Spreading  the  use  of  the 
parks  by  having  more  visitation  In  spring  and 
fall  would.  In  theory,  reduce  congestion 
greatly.  But  no  one  knows  how  to  get  millions 
of  Americans  to  shift  their  traditional  vaca- 
tion plans. 

More  campgrounds  and  developed  areas 
could  be  constructed  In  park  sections  now 
unused.  But  such  extensions  are  opposed  by 
conservationists  and  others  who  want  to 
maintain  as  much  of  the  park  as  possible  in 
its  original  condition. 

Establishment  of  slow-speed  roads,  charges 
for  camping,  and  other  regulations  may  elim- 
inate some  of  the  people  who  now  go  to  a 
national  park  Just  because  It's  there.  Many 
of  these  visitors  do  not  really  care  whether 
they  visit  a  national  park  as  long  as  their 
recreation  needs  are  met. 

RESTRAINTS  OPPOSED 

These  people  might  be  satisfied  at  state 
or  city  parks,  private  campgrounds  or  recrea- 
tion spots,  or  In  other  federal  areas.  Cali- 
fornia state  parks  already  are  so  crowded 
that  a  reservation  system  was  started  this 
year. 

Some  National  Park  Service  offlcials  balk 
at  restraints  that  would  keep  the  average 
sightseer  out  of  the  park.  The  parks,  they 
argue,  are  supported  by  all  the  people.  And 
the  park  service  car^not  close  the  gates  to 
"nonbelievers, "  who  may  really  need  the 
park  more  than  the  wilderness  buffs.  Coming 
even  as  sightseers,  they  may  learn  how 
the  wonders  of  nature  refresh  the  Inner 
man. 

That  ideal  Is  fine,  agree  the  conservation- 
ists. Then  they  add  a  sizable  "but":  You 
had  better  find  a  way  of  putting   it  Into 


practice  that  won't  violate  the  mandate 
given  you  by  Congress  back  In  1916 — to 
preserve  the  park  areas  for  future  genera- 
tions. 

"Parkinson's  Law"  in  the  Parks 
(The  National  Park  Service  has  found  Itself 
with  an  uncomfortable  equation:  Every  In- 
crease in  visitor  capacity  is  outmatched  by 
increase  in  use.  It's  a  case  of  access  vs.  ex- 
cess, with  conflicts  of  Interests  and  pres- 
sures— and  some  hard  decisions  due.) 

(By  Robert  Cahn) 

l3LE  Royale,  Mich. — Something  is  mlssine; 
from  this  Idyllic,  waterbound  national  park 
In  the  upper  reaches  of  Lake  Superior. 

About  700  moose  live  on  45-mlle-long  Isle 
Royale.  15  miles  from  the  nearest  mainland 
shore.  There  are  also  25  wolves  (almost  never 
seen)  as  well  as  assorted  birds  and  small 
animals — and  the  flsb  that  swim  In  sur- 
rounding waters. 

The  park  also  has  amenities  for  human 
visitors:  2  rustic  lodges.  88  camping  shelters, 
and  1 15  miles  of  hiking  trails. 

But  by  contrast  with  all  other  United 
States  national  parks.  Isle  Royale  definitely 
lacks  two  Inevitable  conveniences  of  the 
combustion  age: 

Cars. 

And  roads. 

If  you  want  to  come  to  Isle  Royale,  you 
must  travel  by  boat  or  chartered  plane.  Once 
here,  if  you  want  to  get  from  Rock  Harbor  at 
the  east  end  of  the  park  island  to  Windlgo 
at  the  west  end.  you  must  go  by  motorboat, 
canoe,  or  foot.  TTiose  who  hike  the  Green- 
stone Ridge  Trail  running  the  length  of  the 
Island  are  entitled  to  wear  a  blue-and-whlte 
shoulder  patch  to  prove  they've  done  It. 

canoes  replace  cars 

The  roadlessness  of  Isle  Royale  not  only 
makes  this  park  distinctive,  but  it  sets  the 
tone  of  the  entire  island.  The  people  I  saw 
getting  off  the  National  Park  Serrtce  boat 
from  the  mainland  bad  packs,  sleeping  bags, 
canoes,  and  groceries,  ready  to  go  off  to  the 
trails  and  shelters  for  a  weekend  or  week- 
long  experience  with  nature. 

Elsewhere  In  the  national  park  system  the 
pattern  Is  quite  different.  In  the  rest  of  my 
20.000-mlle  swing  through  major  park  areas. 
I  found  that  the  majority  of  visitors  regard 
roads  and  motor  vehicles  as  a  boom. 

On  the  weekend  I  visited  Yellowstone  in 
Wyoming,  the  road  alongside  Old  Faithful 
geyser  was  one  continuous  traffic  Jam.  "Bear 
Jams"  occurred  every  mile  or  so  as  cars 
stopped  right  In  the  road  for  occupants  to 
feed  the  bears  or  take  pictures.  Trailer  homes 
and  camper  vehicles  crowded  together  In  an 
overflow  area  resembling  a  supermarket  park- 
ing lot  on  Saturday  morning. 

Similar  situations  prevailed  elsewhere. 

California's  Yosemlte  Valley  suffered  traffic 
Jams,  the  roar  of  motorcycles,  the  chug  of 
trailer  generators,  and  smog  caused  by  ve- 
hicle fumes  plus  campflre  smoke. 

bumper-to-bumper  traffic 

One  campground  In  the  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  National  Park,  in  North  Caro- 
lina and  Tennessee  was  almost  filled  by  a 
mobile-home  club  of  retired  people  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States.  They  had  chosen 
this  public  area  as  their  rendezvous  spot. 

Traffic  on  U.S.  441.  running  34  miles  across 
the  Great  Smoky  Park,  was  almost  bumper 
to  bumper  on  a  Sunday  afternoon.  Visitors 
traveling  Just  for  the  scenery  had  to  endure 
the  push  of  high-speed  drivers  using  the 
road  only  as  the  shortest  distance  between 
points   in  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina. 

On  U.S.  101  Inside  Washington  State's 
Olympic  National  Park,  I  saw  heavily  loaded 
lumber  trucks  speed  along  the  side  of  scenic 
Lake  Crescent  at  70  m.p.h.,  occasionally  forc- 
ing park  visitors  onto  the  shoulders  of  the 
narrow  two-lane  road. 

A  survey  of  17  National  Park  Service  areas 
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last  summer  showed  that  camper-trucks 
and  mobile  bomee  accounted  for  more  than 
50  percent  of  vehicles  using  national-park 
L-.uiiplng  facilities.  The  increase  of  vehicles 
l^roduces  a  demand  for  more  and  bigger 
roads  and  for  added  natural  areas  to  be 
uirned  Into  campsite*.  That  means  more 
gas  stations,  grocery  stores,  coin  laundries, 
I'.ifeterlae,  and  trailer  hookups. 

The  National  Park  Services  has  been 
caught  between  pressures  to  conserve  the 
natural  areas  and  to  make  them  available 
[or  more  visitors. 

From  1956  to  '66,  during  the  Mission  66 
development  program,  the  "parks  are  for 
people"  concept  seemed  to  be  winning  out. 
A  change  In  policy,  however.  Is  beginning  to 
emerge  now. 

Following  a  task-fbrce  study  of  park 
roads,  their  use,  and  other  transportation 
possibilities,  Park  Service  Director  George 
B.  Hartzog,  Jr.  and  Interior  Secretary  Stew- 
art L.  Udall  eexly  this  month  approved  a 
revolutionary  new  set  of  road  standards. 

road  policy  oittlined 

The  road-policy  statement  says  that  the 
national  parks  "stand  today  at  the  same 
crossroads  as  do  the  American  cities — some 
of  which  seem  on  the  verge  of  choking  on 
their  automobiles.  Just  as  noise,  congestion, 
and  pollution  threaten  the  quality  of  urban 
life,  they  have  begun  to  erode  the  quality 
of  the  park  experience." 

The  national  parks  can  no  longer  accom- 
modate every  person  who  wants  to  drive  an 
automobile  without  restriction  unless  an 
open-end  road-constrijctlon  program  Is  car- 
ried out,  the  statement  adds.  And  an  open- 
end  road  program  is  not  favored. 

"Inevitably,  if  the  park  experience  Is  to 
maintain  its  distinctive  quality,"  the  state- 
ment continues,  "the  numbers  of  people, 
their  methods  of  access  and  circulation,  will 
necessarily  have  to  be  more  closely  con- 
trolled." 

Specifically,    the   new   policy   advocates: 

That  park  roads  should  not  be  links  of 
the  federal  network. 

That  the  National  Park  Service  must  not 
be  obligated  to  construct  roads,  or  to  man- 
age traffic.  In  order  that  new  kinds  of  mobile 
camping  vehicles  be  aocommodated.  The  de- 
velopment of  parking  areas  for  trailers  at 
park  entrances,  and  the  exclusion  of  vehicles 
from  park  roads  not  capable  of  handling 
them,  are  appropriate  solutions. 

That  faced  with  a  choice  of  creating  a 
severe  road  scar  in  order  to  bring  visitors 
close  to  a  point  of  Interest,  or  requiring 
visitors  to  walk  a  considerable  distance,  or 
considering  an  alternate  transportation  sys- 
tem, the  decision  should  be  against  the  road. 

That  research  be  conducted  and  high 
priority  given  to  pilot  programs  seeking  other 
transportation  systems  more  appropriate 
than  roads — tramways,  monorails,  rail  con- 
veyor systems,  helicopters,  and  hydrofoils. 

That  long  stretches  of  straight  roads  In 
parks  should  be  avoided,  and  thef  should 
not  be  designed  simply  to  link  points  of  In- 
terest. Every  park  rc^  should,  to  the  extent 
possible,  take  maximum  advantage  of  scenic 
and  Interpretive  values  and  constitute  an 
enjoyable  and  informative  experience  In  it- 
self. 

That  speed  limits  oan  be  reduced,  roads 
converted  into  one-way  systems,  service  roads 
be  made  into  one-way  nature  roads,  or  autos 
limited  to  certain  portions  of  a  park  and  re- 
placed by  bus,  mlnltraln,  or  other  trans- 
portation. 

EARLT  HIGHWATS  ENCOURAGED 

Implementing  some  of  these  changes  may 
cause  severe  adjustments  for  many  citi- 
zens accustomed  to  easy  road  access  to  the 
national  parks.  By  a  significant  coincidence, 
the  national-pitfk  concept  reached  its  de- 
velopment stage  about  the  same  time  as  the 
.lutomobile,  and  they  have  grown  simul- 
taneously. 


Secretary  Udall  and  Parks  Director  Hartzog 
are  In  the  midst  of  an  administrative  battle 
now  with  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion on  the  problem  of  through  highways 
Inside  the  parks.  Mr.  Udall  wants  existing  U.S. 
highways  in  the  parks  to  be  stripped  of  their 
designation  as  federal  highways.  And  he  has 
requested  that  other  routes  be  designated  or 
constructed  so  that  parks  can  t>e  bypassed  by 
through  traffic. 

Mr.  Hartzog  Is  entangled  In  a  bureaucratic 
tussle  with  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  over 
his  attempt  to  cancel,  defer,  or  change  some 
roads  previously  approved  and  now  in  the 
deflgn  stage.  He  wants  low-speed  narrow, 
scenic  roads  Instead  of  straight,  wide  roads 
the  BPR  people  say  are  necessary  for  safety 
considerations. 

"We  have  been  building  roads  bo  visitors 
can  drive  45  to  65  miles  an  hour,"  says  Mr. 
Hartzog.  "I  don't  think  you  can  have  a  qual- 
ity park  experience  at  that  speed. 

"The  parks  are  not  crowded  with  people, 
but  with  autos,"  he  adds.  "We  hope  to  dem- 
onstrate that  by  slow  speeds,  one-way  motor 
nature  roads.  Interpretive  signs,  and  short 
walks  from  road  turnouts,  there  in  an  experi- 
ence beyond  the  road  for  the  average  visitor." 

Secretary  Udall  says  the  nation  should  have 
"a  series  of  scenic  parkways  like  the  Blue 
Ridge  for  people  who  don't  want  to  get  out 
of  their  automobiles  except  maybe  at  an 
overlook.  But  the  big  national  parks  should 
be  dedicated  to  the  idea  of  getting  people 
out  of  their  automobiles." 

Although  obstacles  confront  the  park  serv- 
ice in  effecting  new  policies.  Mr.  Hartzog  al- 
ready has  taken  some  action. 

To  relieve  traffic  congestion  In  Yosemlte 
Valley,  the  service  is  experimenting  with  a 
one-way  road  system  In  the  most  crowded 
part  of  the  valley,  and  the  park  concession- 
aire Is  providing  bus  service. 

At  Colorado's  Mesa  Verde  National  Park, 
Mr.  Hartzog  has  canceled  a  contract  for  a 
high-quality  road  to  WetherlU  Mesa,  an 
area  of  newly  excavated  cliff  ruins  due  to 
open  In  1969.  After  a  personal  inspection  of 
the  site,  he  decided  in  favor  of  having  the 
public  use  a  narrow,  winding  old  flre  road 
to  the  mesa.  It  will  be  improved  slightly  and 
covered,  not  with  blacktop,  but  with  a  com- 
position that  blends  with  the  setting. 

PEOPI  E  WELCOME,  CARS   NOT 

No  automobiles  will  be  allowed  on  the 
mesa  overlooking  the  cliff-ruin  sites.  Cars  will 
be  parked  at  a  central  location  far  back  from 
the  rim,  near  a  visitor  center  and  small  food 
concession.  Visitors  will  either  bike  the  half 
mile  to  the  rim,  or  be  taken  part  way  by 
small  mlnltralns. 

"I  don't  want  automobile  noise  or  gasoline 
fumes  or  any  dust  detracting  from  this  ex- 
perience." Mr.  Hartzog  said  one  day  last  Au- 
g\ist  as  he  looked  out  at  the  ollff  dwellings 
from  which  the  Indians  had  mysteriously  de- 
parted 700  years  ago. 

"Those  who  come  to  WetherlU  may  have  to 
work  for  It  a  bit,  rather  than  driving  right 
up  to  the  rim  In  a  car,"  he  added.  "But  It 
win  be  worth  It  to  see  It  in  as  quiet  and 
Inspirational  an  atmosphere  as  possible." 

The  whole  question  of  new  modes  of  trans- 
port is  at  the  moment  highly  controversial, 
both  among  the  public  and  within  the  Na- 
tional Park  Sert'ice. 

Howard  Strlcklin,  superintendent  of  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park  In  Arizona,  would  like 
to  have  several  tramways  going  down  into  the 
canyon  to  give  visitors  a  breathtaking  and 
educational  trip.  But  Mr.  Hartzog  has  ruled 
that  the  tramway  proposal  not  be  Included  In 
the  park's  master  plan  for  the  future. 

TRAMWAY   DEBATE 

Mr.  Hart2iog  believes  that  in  some  parks, 
however,  tramways  or  other  types  of  trans- 
port may  be  the  best  solution  to  future  prob- 
lems of  access  within  parks. 

Anthony  Wayne  Smith,  president  of  the 
National  Parks  Association,  disagrees. 

"We  are  opposed  to  tramways  because  tkey 


would  be  mechanical  Intrusions  into  areas 
which  ought  to  be  kept  In  their  natural 
state."  Mr.  Smith  says. 

But  Joseph  W.  Penfold,  conservation  di- 
rector of  the  Isaak  WiUton  League,  advo- 
cates seeking  ways  to  apply  new  transporta- 
tion technologies  In  the  parks.  He  even  sug- 
gests that  at  Yellowstone,  a  monorail  sys- 
tem might  be  preferable  to  expanding  the 
major  road  network. 

These  controversies  seem  less  Important  to- 
day than  the  overall  objectives  as  put  forth 
In  the  new  road  policy  rtatement: 

"Tlie  single  abiding  purpose  of  national 
parks  is  to  bring  man  and  his  environment 
into  closer  harmony.  It  is  therefore  the  qual- 
ity of  the  park  experience — and  not  the  sta- 
tistics of  travel — which  must  be  the  primary 
concern." 

Conservation  groups  which  in  the  past  have 
criticized  the  park  service  for  being  too  In- 
terested in  the  statistics,  In  trying  to  get 
more  people  to  the  parks,  will  be  watching 
to  see  that  the  park  service  lives  up  to  the 
noble  purpose  embodied  in  its  new  road 
policy. 

How  Much  Should  We  Tame  the  Wild 
Places? 

(A  century  ago.  America  was  conquering 
Its  wide-open  spaces.  Today,  it  Is  trying  to 
preserve  them.  Result:  a  ceaseless  struggle 
between  forces  determined  to  save  the  wil- 
derness areas  and  those  ijent  on  making 
them  more  accessible  to  more  people.) 
(By  Robert  Cahn) 

Derrick  Knob.  Tenn. — As  we  relaxed 
around  the  campflre  after  an  aU-day  back- 
pack trip  to  Derrick  Knob  in  the  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  National  Park,  I  asked  my 
fellow  hikers: 

"Why  are  you  here?" 

What  was  it  that  made  this  group  of  20 
Smoky  Mountain  Hiking  Club  members 
leave  the  comforts  of  home  to  tote  a  30- 
pound  pack  alongside  a  rushing  creek  for 
eight  hours,  cook  a  meal  of  dehydrated  or 
canned  food,  and  sleep  on  the  hard  ground? 

"I  love  the  quiet  here  and  getting  away 
from  city  noises  and  smells,"  said  Ruth 
Young.  A  secretary  five  days  a  week.  Miss 
Young  is  captive  to  canned  music  all  day 
at  one  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
plants  In  Oak  Ridge.  Tenn.  "I  enjoy  sleep- 
ing among  the  rustling  leaves  and  hearing 
the  moimtaln  streams."  she  said.  "When 
leaves  fall  at  home  It  means  something  to 
clean  up." 

Ernest  Wroblewskl,  also  from  Oak  Ridge, 
had  been  trying  along  the  way  to  interpret 
nature   to  his   11-year-old  son  Tommy. 

"What  we  learn  from  things  like  the  seeds 
and  the  turning  of  the  leaves  helps  man  to 
understand  his  universe,"  Mr.  Wroblewskl 
said.  "If  we  get  a  lesson  from  the  world  of 
nature  on  how  to  survive,  we  can  apply  this 
to  our  own  future." 

Leroy  G.  FVjk.  a  chemical  engineer  from 
Knoxvllle.  said  the  wilderness  was  to  him 
a  "humbling  experience."  Mechanical  engi- 
neer Ray  Payne,  from  Oak  Ridge,  said  the 
hikes  offered  a  physical  challenge,  the  satis- 
faction of  accomplishment,  of  finding  out 
what  you  can  do. 

"The  Bible  says  people  went  into  the 
mountains  for  inspiration,"  said  O.  K.  Ser- 
geant of  Oak  Ridge.  "And  so  do  we." 

instant  release 

Mr.  Sergeant,  president  of  the  hiking  club. 
Invited  me  on  the  two-day  outing  so  I  could 
see  the  kind  of  national  park  experience  he 
believes  is  missed  by  the  vast  majority  of 
visitors  who  get  their  Impressions  out  of  a 
car  window,  from  a  crowded  highway  over- 
look, or  at  an  equally  crowded  campground. 

No  doubt  about  it.  I  felt  an  instant  release 
from  the  pressures  of  civilization  once  we 
started  up  the  side  of  Sams  Creek,  crossed 
and  recrossed  the  creek,  accompanied  by 
nature's  gentle  sounds — birds  and  squirreU 
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and  ttae  wind.  And  at  the  top,  hiking  along 
tb«  Appalachian  Trail,  we  saw  the  bright 
colors  at  autumn  splashed  on  the  nelghtx>r- 
Ing  hllUldee. 

Tet  the  wilderness  experience  has  Its  draw- 
backs, especially  to  this  tenderfoot  who  had 
not  carried  a  backpack  since  the  wartime 
training  days  of  the  early  1940's  And  I  did 
not  sleep  too  well  under  the  stars  after  hear- 
ing some  rustling  near  my  sleeping  bag  and 
having  to  chase  away  a  black  bear  which  bad 
come  too  close  for  comfort. 

Those  who  make  the  effort  to  get  away 
from  the  roads  and  commercial  developments 
to  enjoy  nature  on  Its  own  terms  feel  very 
strongly  that  every  square  foot  of  wilderness 
area  In  the  Great  Smokies  park  should  be 
preserved.  They  are  equally  oi>poeed  to  open- 
ing the  national  parks  and  other  natural 
areas  to  more  extensive  tourist  facilities. 

The  ageless  Smokies  typify  strikingly  the 
wilderness  terrains  over  which  opposing  forces 
wage  a  ceaseless  battle— attempting  to  exert 
pressure  on  the  public,  on  Congress,  and  on 
the  National  Park  Service. 

HiOMWAT  orpoaxo 

As  we  hiked  along  the  Appalachian  Trail 
toward  CUngxnans  Dome.  "Sarge"  Sergeant 
pointed  out  the  area  where  the  National  Park 
Service  had  proposed  building  a  tranamoun- 
tafaa  road  across  this  park  which  straddles 
tb»  TeAQSMee-NcM-th   Carolina    border. 

The  Smoky  Mountains  Hiking  Club,  the 
Wilderness  Society,  the  Sierra  Club,  and  con- 
servationists throughout  the  nation  flooded 
Congress,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
the  President  with  mall  opposing  this  road. 
It  would  scar  the  countryside,  they  charged, 
and  would  ruin  for  all  time  a  priceless  wilder- 
ness area. 

The  hiking  club  even  staged  a  protest  bike, 
with  600  people,  ranging  In  age  from  7  to  81. 
walking  through  part  of  the  area.  And  300 
witnesses  testified  at  two  public  hearings,  a 
heavy  majority  of  them  arguing  .against  the 
road  and  for  additional  park  acreage  to  be 
set  aside  e.xcluslvely  as  wilderness  area. 

The  National  Park  Service  had  offered  to 
build  the  transmountain  road  to  ftiiflU  a  pre- 
vious legal  commitment  to  citizens  on  the 
North  Carolina  side  of  the  park.  Park  Service 
officials  also  contend  that  the  road  was 
needed  to  relieve  the  congestion  on  the 
single  existing  highway  across  the  [lark. 

Conservationists  countered  that  the  traf- 
fic problem  could  be  solved  without  building 
a  road  that  would  destroy  wilderness  areas 
ivnd  detract  from  the  very  things  which  at- 
tract the  tourists  In  the  first  place. 

The  nationwide  pressures  of  the  conserva- 
tionists far  outweighed  the  pressure  by  the 
businessmen  of  the  small  towns  In  North 
Carolina  and  Tennessee  who  were  backing 
the  road.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart 
L.  Udall  decided  last  December  that  it  would 
not  be  built. 

The  Intensity  and  strength  of  the  cam- 
paign against  the  transmountain  road  dis- 
closed the  extent  to  which  public  opinion 
regarding  wlldemeas  has  shifted  orer  the 
years. 

A  century  ago  the  great  push  was  toward 
conquest  of  the  wilderness.  This  has  been 
replaced  by  demand  for  protection  of  what 
wilderness  remains.  The  demand  is  not  Just 
from  those  who  use  the  wilderness.  They 
are  far  outnumbered  by  millions  of  urban 
Americans  who  may  never  venture  Into  the 
wilds  themselves  but  who  feel  a  responsi- 
bility or  a  need  lor  knowing  that  wilder- 
ness still  exists  "out  there." 

This  groundswell  of  popular  support, 
molded  into  a  national  political  force  by  such 
organizations  as  the  Wilderness  Society,  the 
Sierra  Club,  and  the  National  Parks  Associa- 
tion, was  largely  responsible  for  passage  of 
Wlldemeas  Act  of  1964.  The  landmark  act 
provided  for  designation  by  Congress  of  sec- 
tions of  federal  lands  to  be  kept  forever  in  a 
wild  state. 


wudcknxss  OEFuns 

Official  wilderness  designation  Includes 
much  more  than  just  large  stands  of  virgin 
timber.  Wilderness  Is  "an  area  of  undevel- 
oped federal  land  retaining  its  primeval  char- 
acter and  influence,  without  permanent  im- 
provements or  hun\an  habitation,  which  Is 
protected  and  managed  so  as  to  preserve 
its  natural  conditions.  .  .  ." 

The  Wilderness  Act  brings  both  benefits 
and  difllcullies  to  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice. It  will  give  added  protection  to  national 
parks  and  monuments  a^lnst  threats  such 
as  the  recent  proposals  for  power  dams  on 
the  Colorado  River  which  would  have  backed 
up  water  into  Grand  Canyon. 

But,  concomitantly  with  outlining  wilder- 
ness areas,  the  act  also  requires  the  park 
service  to  specify  exact  boundaries  of  acre- 
age in  the  parks  to  be  kept  free  of  roads, 
campgrounds,  and  all  other  development  for 
all  time  to  come. 

In  moat  national  parks,  roads  or  mass-use 
facilities  take  up  less  than  3  percent  of  the 
total  park  area,  although  campgrounds  or 
lodges  often  are  in  several  sections  of  a  pco'k. 
Park  service  management  of  the  rest  of  the 
park  is  stricter  than  that  of  any  other  gor- 
emment  agency  with  responsibilities  for 
wilderness  land.  The  park  service  does  not 
allow  campgrounds  or  roads  in  its  back 
couiitry  It  prohibits  mining,  logging,  graz- 
ing,  hunting,  or  water  development. 

National  Park  Service  Director  George  B. 
Hartzog.  Jr  .  is  required  under  the  Wilder- 
ness Act  to  determine  that  areas  left  out  of 
wilderness  classification  will  be  sufficient  for 
all  possible  future  demands  of  an  ever-ln- 
creastng  visitation  load. 

Use  of  national  parks  has  doubled  in  the 
last  12  years.  Most  visitors  want  to  be  able 
to  see  the  wilderness  from  a  road,  without 
actually  going  into  the  back  country.  Hence 
the  questions:  Should  additional  roads  or 
campgrounds  or  lodges  be  built  for  tomor- 
row's visitors?  And  can  all  of  the  visitor 
needs  of  the  future  be  met  within  the  cor- 
ridors of  development  kept  out  of  wilderness 
classification? 

CONSUVATIONISTS   SPEAK    OUT 

At  the  first  series  of  local  public  hearings 
on  specific  park  areas  to  be  included  as 
wilderness,  the  park  service  ran  Into  severe 
opposition  from  organized  conservationists 
over  the  amount  of  acreage  to  be  set  aside  as 
wilderness. 

At  hearings,  on  the  Great  Smoky  Moun- 
tains National  Park,  the  Wilderness  Society 
and  other  conservation  groups  suggested  pre- 
serving 30  percent  more  area  than  the  350.000 
acres  in  the  park  service  proposal.  Park  serv- 
ice plans  for  additional  campgrounds,  added 
scenic  motor-nature  trails,  buffer  or  "thres- 
hold" areas  around  existing  roads,  and  a 
rustic  hiker's  overnight  lodge  were  all  op- 
posed by  conservationists. 

For  Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park  In  Cali- 
fornia, the  park  service  proposed  setting 
aside  49,800  acres  as  wilderness.  At  the  public 
hearing  the  Wilderness  Society  spoke  out  for 
twice  that  amount.  In  a  revised  plan  recently 
submitted  to  Congress,  the  park  service  In- 
creased Its  wilderness  proposal  to  73.333 
acres.  But  it  still  left  large  sections — up  to  a 
mile  or  more  on  either  side  of  the  F>ark 
roads — as  threshold  areas.  Instead  of  having 
the  wilderness  boundary  go  right  up  to  the 
road's  edge,  as  demanded  by  conservationists. 

Mr.  Hartzog  believes  that  threshold  areas 
adjoining  existing  roads,  or  those  set  aside 
to  provide  space  for  one-way.  motor-nature 
trails,  are  needed  to  give  park  visitors  who 
may  be  planning  only  to  drive  through  a 
park  the  opportunity  to  explore  the  mood 
and  temper  of  the  wild  country.  Once  the 
visitor  saonples  It.  he  may  have  the  desire  to 
return  (or  a  hiking  trip  into  the  wilderness. 

"You  can't  Just  order  a  visitor  to  get  out 
of  his  car,"  says  the  national  parks  director. 
"You  have  to  entice  him  out  of  his  car.  We 


may  be  able  to  show,  through  motor-nature 
trails,  short  nature  walks,  lookouts,  outdoor 
exhibits,  or  other  methods  of  Interpretation, 
the  meaning  of  wilderness  and  what  It  can 
offer." 

Most  conservation  groups  disagree  with 
this  wilderness  threshold  concept. 

"Apparently  the  newcomer  is  expected  to 
explore  the  mood  and  the  temper  of  the 
wilderness  from  the  cushioned  seat  of  his 
alr-condltloned  car.  or  at  worst,  from  the  un- 
cushioned  seat  of  a  picnic  table  within  a  feu- 
feet  of  a  road,"  comments  Stewart  M.  Brand- 
borg.  executive  director  of  the  Wilderness 
Society. 

CNCROACHMKNTS  SEEN 

"Also,  a  motor-nature  trail  can't  be  a  trail 
If  a  car  can  go  on  It."  Mr.  Brandborg  adds. 
"While  there  may  be  merit  in  getting  people 
out  of  cars  to  walk  a  few  yards,  I  don't  see 
that  motor-nature  trails  Justify  the  exclu- 
sive use  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of 
wilderness. 

"The  only  effective  buffer  zone  must  be 
within  the  wilderness  area  boundaries.  Any- 
thing left  out  ultimately  will  be  put  to  some 
other  conflicting  use  despite  the  best  Inten- 
tions of  today's  administrators,  who  promise 
to  protect  it  under  the  wilderness  threshold 
concept." 

Members  of  Congress,  beset  by  pressures 
both  from  conservationists  and  from  con- 
stituents who  want  parks  made  more  acces- 
sible, also  have  definite  views  on  these  Issues 

"I  supported  the  wilderness  bill,"  say.s 
Rep.  Roy  A.  Taylor  (D)  of  North  Carolina, 
chairman  of  the  Hotise  interior  subcommit- 
tee on  parks  and  recreation.  "But  the  na- 
tional parks  also  have  got  to  be  made  to 
serve  all  the  people.  I  don't  buy  the  concept 
that  we  should  build  roads  only  to  the  end 
of  a  park  and  then  have  people  walk.  The 
walkers  are  being  heard  from  a  lot  more  than 
the  car  riders.  We  are  paying  too  much  at- 
tention to  vocal  minorities.  The  parks  should 
be  developed  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  users," 

Congress  eventually  will  hold  hearings  on 
all  park  wilderness  plans  and  then  make  the 
final  decision  as  to  which  areas  should  be 
held  forever  Inviolate  as  wilderness  and 
which  should  be  left  for  roads  and  other 
developments. 

If  the  soundings  taken  as  I  traveled 
through  national  parks  in  recent  months  are 
a  true  indicator,  the  enthusiasm  and  dedi- 
cation of  those  who  hike  the  back  country 
win  carry  the  day  In  assuring  that  adequate 
amounts  of  wilderness  are  preserved. 

I  recall  meeting  a  young  couple,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  Relscbke,  on  a  trail  in  Olympic 
National  Park.  Vacationing  from  their 
studies  at  Central  College  of  Washington, 
the  Reischkes  were  heading  up  the  trail  to- 
ward Mt.  Olympus  and  the  high  divide  on  an 
eight-day  pack  trip.  Betty  Relschke,  from 
nearby  Tocoma,  had  hiked  In  the  Olympics 
since  she  was  12,  and  was  introducing  her 
North  Dakotan  husband  to  its  natural 
glories 

"Write  In  your  article."  she  said,  "that 
they  should  leave  the  wilderness  areas  for 
backpackers  like  us,  and  not  put  a  lot  of 
roads  in  the  parks." 

OJC..  Betty,  it  is  written.  Now  it's  up  to 
Congress. 

People  Veksus  Wiij>LirE 
(A  raft  down  the  Snake  River  is  a  fine  way 
to  get  close  to  Wyoming's  Grand  Teton  Na- 
tional Park.  But  how  much  more  human 
traffic  can  course  the  river  without  disturb- 
ing the  birds  and  animals  that  live  there? 
The  threat  here  and  in  other  national  parks 
has  officials  concerned.) 

(By  Robert  Cahn) 
Grand    Teton    National     Park,    Wto.— 
"Please  keep  your  voices  down.  We  are  com- 
ing to  an  area  where  some  bald  eagles  nest 
in  a  Cottonwood  tree." 
Frank  Ewing,  our  guide  on  this  float  trip 
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at  dawn  on  the  Snake  River,  skillfully  poled 
the  small  rubber  raft  around  a  bend,  avoid- 
ing the  protruding  gnawed  logs  of  a  beaver 
dam  on  the  bank. 

A  short  distance  from  the  river  we  saw  the 
nest  high  m  a  cottonwood  tree.  But  no  eagles. 

The  current  swept  us  around  another 
bend.  Prank  put  a  finger  to  his  lips  and 
pointed  to  a  high  cottonwood  snag.  Sitting 
on  a  Jagged  top,  perfectly  still,  was  a  baby 
e»gle.  gazing  Into  the  sunrise. 

It  was  a  moment  to  frame  forever  In  mem- 
ory. Early  morning  mist  rose  from  the  river. 
The  snow-patched  Grand  Teton  range  tow- 
ered m  the  background.  Just  emerging  Into 
light.  And  a  rare  wild  bird  In  his  native 
liabltat,  content  to  watch  us  curiously — as 
long  as  we  kept  our  distance. 

A3  we  drKted  downstream,  scene  after 
.scene  of  native  wildlife  unfolded  In  the 
valley  of  the  spectacular  Jackson  Hole  coun- 
try. We  passed  within  26  feet  of  a  cow  moose 
and  her  calf,  munching  their  morning  meal 
of  young  willow  twigs  by  the  river  bank  .  .  . 
then  two  bull  moose  .  .  .  and  in  the  distance, 
leaving  a  tree  to  soar  Into  the  sky  as  we 
approached,  the  mother — or  father — of  our 
baby  eagle  ...  In  a  little  side  slough,  a  blue 
heron,  motionless,  beak  down,  fishing  ...  a 
half  dozen  young  American  mergansers  skit- 
tering past  the  raft,  going  upstream. 

So  it  was  for  10  miles,  silence  unbroken 
except  by  rushing  water,  blowing  leaves,  and 
the  gentle  sounds  of  the  morning. 

And  then  .  .  .  people. 

Almost  with  a  shock,  after  seeing  noth- 
ing but  scenic  beauty  and  wildlife  for  three 
hours,  we  heard  the  sound  of  cars  and  looked 
up  to  see  the  20-foot-hlgh  garish  Indian- 
tepee  facade  of  a  highway  chuck-wagon 
restaurant.  The  float  trip  was  over  and  we 
were  back  to  the  sights  and  noise  of  civiliza- 
tion. 

That  afternoon  we  stood  on  the  bank  and 
in  the  space  of  a  few  minutes  watched  four 
large  rafts  coming  down  the  river.  In  each 
raft  about  20  adults  and  children  crowded 
together. 

The  thought  came  to  mind:  It's  a  great 
way  to  see  a  park.  But  how  much  human 
traffic  could  the  wildlife  absorb  without  111 
effects? 

Mr.  Ewlng,  Yale-trained  biologist  turned 
commercial  river  boatman,  asserted  that  the 
river  can't  take  much  more.  Sure,  he  could 
profit  from  added  business  If  greater  num- 
bers of  people  wanted  boat  rides.  But  he 
knew  and  loved  the  river  and  the  wildlife. 
And  he  Is  afraid  of  what  might  happen. 

"Three  years  ago  there  were  only  lour 
raft  operators,"  he  said.  "Now  there  are  18, 
and  there's  no  end  In  sight.  Some  of  the  op- 
erators have  half  a  dozen  large  rafts,  each 
making  two  or  more  trips  a  day.  And  there 
are  private  rafts  and  canoes  which  stop  to  let 
off  the  people.  They  often  frighten  the  ani- 
mals or  birds  while  trying  to  get  pictures. 

"My  concern  Is  for  the  ecology  of  the 
river.  The  game  we  saw  today  won't  stay 
if  the  river  is  overused  by  people.  Or  the 
wildlife  will  stay  away  from  the  river  banks 
where  they  would  normally  feed." 

WHO    COMES    FIRST? 

National  Park  Service  officials  agree.  Some 
reduction  has  already  been  noted  In  the 
number  of  wildlife  to  be  seen  from  Snake 
River.  It  Is  suspected  the  invasion  of  people 
may  have  caused  this  decline.  But  what  of 
the  future?  Almost  26,000  people  went  on 
r.Tft  trips  In  1967,  a  45  percent  increase  over 
1966.  If  this  rate  of  Increase  were  to  continue 
nnchecked.  that  stretch  of  river  could  see 
I  million  people  a  season  by  1977. 

Because  the  Snake  River  Is  under  state 
rather  than  federal  control  In  this  area, 
the  park  service  cannot  at  present  limit 
the  number  of  raft  operators  as  long  as 
they  comply  with  regulations  and  obtain  a 
special  use  permit.  Park  officials,  however,  are 
hoping  some  method  can  be  found  to  reg- 
ulate use  of  the  river. 


The  problem  at  Grand  Teton  Is  repeated  In 
one  way  or  another  at  almost  every  national 
park  m  the  United  States:  wildlife  vs  people. 
Whose  rights  are  preeminent  when  the  goal 
of  having  people  use  the  parks  and  see  the 
animals  and  birds  clashes  with  the  mission 
of  preserving  the  wildlife  in  their  native 
habitat? 

One  of  the  most  urgent  situations  facing 
the  park  service  concerns  the  safety  of  back- 
country  campers  in  Glacier  National  Park. 
After  two  19-year-old  girls  were  killed  by 
grizzly  bears  in  separate  Incidents  on  the 
same  night  last  August,  some  citizens  wrote 
to  the  park  service  suggesting  that  all  griz- 
zlies In  the  park  (there  are  about  100)  be 
eliminated.  Most  letter  writers,  however, 
urged  saving  the  grizzlies. 

A  grizzly-bear  attack  on  a  human  is  rare. 
With  15,643.361  recorded  visitors  In  the  pre- 
vious 56  years  of  Glacier  Park's  existence, 
only  11  persons  are  known  to  have  been  in- 
jured by  grizzly  bears.  None  of  these  Injuries 
was  fatal.  Normally  the  grizzly  avoids  hu- 
mans unless  provoked  or  surprised.  Grizzlies 
that  become  obstreperous  and  threaten  visi- 
tors are  hunted  down  and  trapped  or  de- 
stroyed by  park  rangers.  Pour  grizzlies — two 
of  them  believed  to  have  been  the  ones  In- 
volved In  the  August  tragedies — were  de- 
stroyed immediately  after  the  attacks  on  the 
girls. 

This  year  the  park  is  Intensifying  precati- 
tlons  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  attacks. 
Group  hiking  rather  than  hiking  alone  Is 
strongly  encouraged.  The  use  of  wrist  bells 
or  other  nolsemaklng  devices  by  hikers  Ls 
being  advocated  on  the  premise  that  this  will 
reduce  the  possibility  of  surprising  grizzlies. 

GARBAGE    RULES   TIGHTENED 

Certain  trails  or  back-covmtry  areas  may  be 
closed  to  travel  for  periods  of  time  If  a  trou- 
blesome bear  has  been  frequenting  these 
areas — until  the  bear  has  been  eliminated. 
Plastic  bags  are  being  given  all  back-coun- 
try hikers  with  strict  orders  that  they  carry 
out  with  them  all  unburnable  garbage  and 
containers.  And  the  park  service  will  supply 
the  Granite  Park  Chalet  concessionaire  a 
larger  incinerator  In  which  to  bum  wet 
garbage.  Officials  believe  the  bear  involved  In 
one  of  last  August's  fatal  accidents  was  en 
route  to  a  garbage  area  near  where  one  of 
the  girls  was  sleeping. 

Early  this  season  a  visiting  Canadian 
schoolteacher  saw  a  grizzly  sow  and  her  cub 
near  a  road,  and  approached  them  to  take 
pictures.  When  the  cub  became  frightened, 
the  mother  bear  charged  the  photographer, 
inflicting  some  injuries. 

The  visitor  told  park  service  rangers  that 
because  he  was  to  blame  for  the  incident  be 
did  not  want  the  bear  to  be  punished.  The 
park  authorities,  considering  the  cub's  need 
for  its  mother,  agreed  that  no  action  should 
be  taken  against  the  grizzly. 

Another  species — the  black  bear — creates 
a  different  kind  of  problem  at  several  parks, 
aspeclally  at  Yellowstone. 

"Enjoy  Them  at  a  Distance,"  warned 
the  flyer  I  received  on  entering  Yellowstone. 
The  handout,  given  to  visitors  at  all  parks 
where  bears  are  present,  depicts  a  cute  cub 
bear  In  a  begging  pose,  and  a  mother  bear 
wearing  a  menacing  scowl.  The  text  says 
that  the  bears  are  dangerous,  that  It  is 
against  park  regulations  to  feed  or  molest 
them,  that  car  windows  should  be  shut 
when  bears  are  near,  and  that  cars  are  not 
to  be  stopped  on  the  roadway. 

During  three  days  In  Yellowstone  last 
summer,  saw  hundreds  of  visitors  Ignoring 
the  warning.  It  was  hard  to  drive  more  than 
10  minutes  without  encountering  a  "bear 
Jam." 

Traffic  backed  up  on  the  highway  Is  al- 
most a  certain  sign  that  several  cars  have 
stopped— sometimes  in  the  middle  of  the 
road — because  a  bear  has  ambled  into  view 
along  the  shoulder  of  the  road.  Many  of  the 
bears    have    become    veteran    panhandlers. 


have  staked  out  territories  and  keep  regular 
roadside  hours. 

I  saw  one  father,  camera  In  hand,  en- 
couraging his  young  daughter  to  get  closer 
to  a  small  bear  to  feed  it  some  cookies.  For- 
tunately, the  child  was  afraid  and  kept  her 
distance.  Other  parents  were  allowing  their 
children  to  reach  out  of  open  windows  and 
tease  the  bears  with  food,  closing  the  win- 
dows at  the  last  minute  Just  before  the  bear 
tried  to  reach  Into  the  car. 

ATMOSPREKE    DLSRUPTED 

The  park  rangers  I  talked  with  at  Yellow- 
stone said  the  situation  is  bad  for  bears  and 
for  people.  It  creates  an  unnatural  atmos- 
phere. The  wild  bear  is  reduced  from  a  ma- 
jestic independent  creature  stalking  the 
country  for  natural  food  to  a  disreputable 
beggar,  living  off  handouts  and  spending 
most  of  the  day  along  the  roadside. 

Bear  feeding  Is  dangerous.  Out  of  91 
known  cases  of  injuries  inflicted  by  bears  in 
national  parks  last  year.  61  were  reported  at 
Yellowstone.  Most  of  the  Incidents  occurred 
along  highways. 

And  "bear  Jams"  completely  disrupt  the 
movement  of  traffic  throughout  the  park. 

Although  short-lived  attempts  have  been 
made  in  the  past  to  get  the  bears  off  the 
highway,  the  "bear  Jam"  is  practically  an 
institution  now  at  Yellowstone.  Effective 
control  measures  would  take  more  man- 
power than  is  available  at  present.  It  would 
also  cause  a  wave  of  protests  from  visitors 
if  bears  could  not  be  seen  on  a  drive  through 
the  park,  even  if  the  bears  are  upside  down 
in  a  garbage  can.  So  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice chooses,  for  the  time  being,  to  give  only 
lip  service  to  enforcement  of  the  regulation 
banning  bear  feeding  at  Yellowstone. 

The  limited  numbers  of  rangers  now  on 
highway  patrol  do  break  up  bear  Jams  they 
see  and  warn  visitors  who  break  the  law. 
Any  ranger  could  easily  issue  a  dozen  cita- 
tions a  day  and  prefer  charges  which  would 
be  heard  by  the  United  States  commissioner 
assigned  t--  the  park.  But  In  all  of  1967,  only 
13  arrests  were  made  at  Yellowstone  for  bear 
molesting  or  feeding.  And  the  fines  were 
small — averaging  $10  per  conviction. 

FEEDING    BAN    ENFORCED 

"We  should  warn  them  at  the  gate  that 
they  will  be  arrested  for  feeding  bears,"  one 
ranger  told  me.  "If  we  enforced  It  with  stiff 
fines  the  word  would  soon  get  out.  If  we  also 
chased  the  bears  away  from  the  roads,  the 
bears  undoubtedly  would  Intrude  on  camp- 
grounds for  a  while.  We  might  even  have  to 
destroy  some  of  the  troublesome  ones.  But 
gradually,  if  bears  were  deprived  of  handouts 
and  If  all  garbage  cans  were  made  bearproof . 
the  animals  would  be  forced  to  seek  their 
natural  foods  which  are  Just  as  abundant 
today  as  they  were  before  man  came  on  the 
scene. 

In  Greai,  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park 
in  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina.  I  found 
Superintendent  George  W.  Pry  in  the  midst 
of  an  all-out  campaign  to  enforce  the  regu- 
lation against  bear-feeding.  Added  ranger 
patrols  on  the  highways  and  more  warning 
signs  for  tourists  are  the  chief  tools  in  the 
campaign. 

In  three  days  at  Yellowstone,  of  the  park's 
500  black  bears,  I  must  have  seen  50  along 
the  roadside.  At  the  Smokies  in  a  similar 
period  of  time  last  fall,  I  saw  along  the 
v;ell-pa trolled  highways  only  three  or  four 
of  the  park's  300  black  bears. 

In  some  parks  poaching  is  the  people 
versus  animal  problem.  Stealthy  killing  of 
alligators  in  the  boondocks  of  the  Everglades 
National  Park  in  Florida  takes  more  than 
50  of  the  rare  gators  each  year. 

Poachers,  usually  sneaking  Into  back  roads 
at  night,  illegally  shoot  elk.  deer,  and  buffalo 
in  Wind  Cave  (South  Dakota)  National  Park, 
bears  and  deer  in  Great  Smokies,  and  even 
wolves  at  Alaska's  Mt.  McKlnley.  A  recent 
added  problem  has  been  the  use  of  snow- 
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mobiles    to    poach    elk    at    Olacler    Park. 
Monta.ia. 

niEOATOBa    OjmNATKO 

Most  of  the  wolyee,  coucara,  and  many 
flnrUlar  predator*  ha^e  already  been  eltm- 
tnated  from  national  parka  Usually  thia  waa 
done  by  ranchers  when  the  animals  left  the 
protection  of  the  parks,  although  In  the 
early  dajra  of  the  National  Park  Service, 
wolves,  coyotes,  and  coug.  rs  were  destroyed 
to  make  parks  safer  for  people. 

Today,  the  underlying  philosophy  of  the 
park  service  regarding  wildlife  la  that  the 
public  has  a  right  to  view  It,  but,  as  far 
as  la  poeslble.  on  the  animals'  terms.  Na- 
tional parka  are  not  zooa.  Fences  or  cages 
are  forbidden,  except  In  a  few  rare  cases 
to  keep  buffalo  from  developed  areas. 

Park  service  officials  realize  that,  for  many 
visitors,  seeing  wildlife  may  be  the  most 
Important  part  of  a  park  tour.  Thus  a  cur- 
rent objective  Is  to  find  ways  of  working  out 
the  people-animal  relationship  on  a  com- 
promise baals. 

Projects  being  planned  to  achieve  thla 
Include: 

Overlooks  and  turnout*  near  areas  fre- 
quented by  wildlife,  one-way  motor-nature 
trails,  guided  caravans  on  old  roods,  or  orga- 
nized hikes  Into  back-country  wilderness.  A 
few  observation  blinds  may  be  tried. 

Nell  J.  Reld.  chief  of  the  wildlife  branch 
of  the  National  Park  Service,  points  out  one 
major  difficulty  to  be  overcome  If  most 
tourists  are  to  see  or  hear  wildlife. 

"The  height  of  the  dally  activity  of  wlld- 
Itfe  does  not  coincide  with  our  activity 
peaks."  notes  Mr.  Reld.  "The  wild  animals 
and  birds  are  most  active  during  the  eve- 
ning, when  people  are  having  dinner,  or  l>e- 
fore    the    alarm    goes    off    In    the    morning. 

"Except,"  he  adds,  "for  the  black  bears 
at  Tellowstone." 

A  Task  as  Bio  as  All  C>trTt>oo«s 
("A  national  park  should  represent  a 
vignette  of  primitive  America."  That's  what 
the  Advisory  Board  on  Wildlife  Management 
declared  in  a  special  report  to  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall.  Easier  said 
than  done.  And— as  a  Monitor  reporter  dis- 
covered— highly  controversial.) 

(By  Robert  Cahn) 

Sequoia  National  Pabk.  Calif. — Until  I 
saw  what  was  going  on  in  a  magnificent 
stand  of  2,C00- year -old  giant  sequoia  trees. 
I  always  had  thought  that  fire  was  the  worst 
thing  that  could  happen  In  a  forest. 

Tet  here  were  grown  men  Involved  in 
setting  fires  right  among  these  largest  grow- 
ing things  in  the  world.  I  was  ready  to  call 
for  Smokey  the  Bear. 

These  same  men  were  talking  about  "man- 
aging the  resources."  My  whole  house  of 
cards  about  what  should  and  should  not  be 
done  In  a  national  park  was  tumbling  down. 
Shouldn't  the  parks  be  left  "unimpaired  for 
future  generations"? 

That  waa  the  trouble,  explained  my  pulde 
for  the  afternoon.  San  Jose  State  College 
scientist  Howard  Shellhammer,  as  we  walked 
In  a  remote  area  of  the  park  among  these 
250-foot-tall  Sequoia  Gigantea  (a  sister 
species  to  the  even  taller  but  slimmer 
Sequoia  Sempervlrens.  or  coast  redwoods ) . 

"Before  these  groves  were  given  the  pro- 
tection of  man  when  the  park  was  estab- 
lished 77  years  ago,  the  giant  sequoia  trees 
survived  lightning  fires  about  every  15 
years,"  Dr.  Shellhammer  said.  This  flushed 
out  the  underfoliage. 

TlUX    STUDIEO    AS   TOOL 

"Now  the  undergrowth  la  so  thick  that  If 
a  fire  should  start.  It  might  become  .so  in- 
tense that  It  would  penetrate  the  insulating 
nature  of  the  bark.  It  could  become  a  crown 
Ore  and  sweap  the  trees  that  have  withstood 
natural  fires  for  all  these  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  years." 

Most  of  the  giant  sequoU  trees  In  the  area 


showed  blackened  places  on  their  bark,  evi- 
dence of  Area  In  earlier  years. 

Each  summer,  for  the  past  five  years,  four 
San  Jose  State  College  scientists,  led  by  Dr. 
Richard  J.  Hartesveldt.  have  been  conduct- 
ing a  broad  study  of  the  effects  of  fire  as  a 
management  tool,  not  only  on  the  giant 
sequoias,  but  on  the  plant  and  animal  life 
of  the  area. 

Low,  carefully  controlled  ground  fires  have 
been  set.  or  the  undergrowth  cleared  by  bull- 
dozers, on  several  small  plots  where  the 
absence  of  fire  for  many  years  had  allowed 
white  fir,  incense  cedar,  and  other  shade- 
tolerant  trees  to  grow  up  among  the'  giant 
sequoias. 

In  addition  to  the  fire  danger,  the  under- 
growth had  prevented  sequoia  seeds  from 
reaching  the  bare  mineral  soil  they  needed 
to  survive.  The  thick  stands  of  smaller  trees 
had  shut  off  what  sunlight  there  was  from 
sequoia  seedlings  that  did  get  started. 

In  one  of  the  fire-cleared  areas  amid  a 
grove  of  nine  lowering  sequoias,  I  saw  hun- 
dreds of  small  stakes  in  the  ground. 

Dr.  Shellhammer  stooped  down  to  show 
me  a  second-year-growth  seedling  almost  a 
foot   tall. 

"I  feel  like  these  are  my  children."  he 
said.  "If  they  get  too  much  sun  they  scald 
and  die.  Too  little,   and   they  won't  grow." 

About  0.000  seedlings  had  sprouted  the 
first  year  after  the  controlled  burn,  and 
several  hundred  of  these  survived  the  sec- 
ond year.  The  scientists  are  hopeful  they 
may  soon  have  enough  evidence  to  push  for 
major  controlled  burning  in  other  sequoia 
groves  in  the  park  and  In  adjacent  Kings 
Canyon  National  Park. 

NATURAL  PIBES  TO  BURNf 

Back  in  Washington  a  short  time  later, 
a  National  Park  Service  official  told  me  the 
service  hoped  to  put  Into  effect  a  policy  for 
many  parks  that  when  natural  fires  occur, 
they  win  be  allowed  to  burn  within  pre- 
designated  fire-management  units. 

"Nobody  has  any  trouble  with  this  policy — 
philosophically."  one  top  park  service  offi- 
cial said.  "But  when  It  comes  down  to  giving 
the  orders  to  let  it  burn  .  . 

In  Everglades  National  Park,  Florida,  con- 
trolled burning  already  is  being  conducted 
extensively  In  the  plnelands  to  reduce  un- 
natural competition  from  hardwoods.  The 
"managed"  fires  take  the  place  of  natural 
fires  which,  in  the  years  before  park  protec- 
tion, kept  the  hardwoods  under  control. 

Controlled  burning  is  only  one  of  a  variety 
of  techniques  available  to  the  park  service 
In  following  a  policy  suggested  five  years 
ago  by  a  blue-ribbon  private  panel  on  wild- 
life management. 

PKlMinVK    VlrW    BLURRED 

"A  national  park  should  represent  a  vi- 
gnette of  primitive  America."  concluded  the 
report  of  the  Advisory  Board  on  Wildlife 
Management  submitted  to  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall 

Prior  to  becoming  national  parks,  most 
park  areas  have  gone  through  periods  of  in- 
discriminate logging,  burning,  livestock 
grazing,  hunting,  and  predator  control,  the 
report  said.  Then  these  areas  entered  the 
park  system  and  shifted  abruptly  to  a  regime 
of  being  unnaturally  protected.  Add  the  fac- 
tor of  human  use — clearing  areas  for  roads 
and  campgrounds — and  the  plants  and  ani- 
mals that  survived  In  the  park  often  did  not 
represent  primitive  America, 

The  board  recommended  that  the  animal 
and  plant  life  within  each  park  should  be 
maintained,  or  where  necessary  restored,  "as 
nearly  as  possible  in  the  condition  that  pre- 
vailed when  the  area  w.is  first  visited  by 
white  man." 

Easier  said  than  done.  And  highly  contro- 
versial. 

For  instance,  imagine  the  howl  from  ranch- 
ers— who  have  over  the  years  killed  off  the 
predators  which,  they  say,  attack  their  live- 


stock—if the  National  Park  Service  tried  to 
reintroduce  wolves  and  cougars  into  parks 
adjoining  their  ranches. 

The  elk-control  problem  In  Tellowstone 
National  Park.  Wyoming,  arouses  the  anger 
of  hunters  each  winter. 

In  1961.  the  presence  of  10.000  elk  In  the 
northern  herd  of  Yellowstone,  twice  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  range,  was  causing  extensive 
damage  to  the  plant  life  and  was  depriving 
other  animals  of  food.  Buffalo,  moose,  mule 
deer,  and  antelope  compete  with  the  elk  J(  r 
available  food. 

Not  enough  of  the  elk  went  outside  the 
park  in  winter,  as  their  ancestors  had.  to  be- 
come targets  for  hunters.  (This  Is  the  pre- 
ferred method  for  eliminating  the  surplus  ) 
Live  trapping  was  unsatisfactory  and  too  ex- 
pensive. So  the  National  Park  Service  entered 
on  a  "direct  control"  program,  as  a  last  resort 
to  effect  the  required  reduction. 

INDIANS    GET   MEAT 

Direct  control  is  a  euphemism  for  shootln? 
the  elk.  The  shooting  was  done  in  sub-zero 
weather  by  park  personnel  who  then  distrib- 
uted the  meat  among  Indian  communities 
In  the  area.  More  than  4.000  elk  were  disposed 
of  during  the  winter  of  1961-62.  resulting 
In  vigorous  protests  from  Wyoming  buntert> 
demanding  the  right  to  participate  in  the 
reduction. 

Western  sportsmen  also  demanded  that 
more  of  the  excess  elk  be  trapped  and  given 
to  other  states  to  stock  suitable  elk  ranges 
for  hunting.  But  trapping  that  many  ani- 
mals takes  more  money  ($100  an  animal) 
and  more  manpower  than  is  available. 

The  1961-82  reduction  program  was  not  ,t 
permanent  solution.  Bach  year  the  number  of 
animals  added  to  the  herd  has  exceeded  the 
number  trapp>ed  Inside  Yellowstone  or  taken 
by  hunters  outside  the  park  It  has  thus  been 
necessary  to  continue  a  limited  amount  of 
liquidation.  As  a  result  pressures  have 
mounted  to  premit  hunting  In  the  park. 

HIGHWAYS    DISCOiniAGCD 

In  keeping  with  laws  establishing  the  parks, 
hunting  is  prohibited  In  all  but  one  of  the 
33  national  parks.  It  Is  allowed  only  In  Grand 
Teton  National  Park.  Wyoming.  In  a  very 
limited  way  (and  under  the  grilse  of  elk 
reduction),  as  part  of  a  political  concession. 

The  advisory  board's  wildlife-management 
proposals  of  1962  also  had  strong  recom- 
mendations In  another  controversial  area — 
the  overcrowding  of  man's  '-range." 

The  whole  effect  of  maintaining  or  creat- 
ing the  mood  of  "wild  America"  "lan  be  lost, 
the  report  said.  If  the  parks  are  overdevel- 
oped for  motorized  travel. 

The  solution:  ration  the  tourists  rr.ther 
than  expand  the  roads. 

Secretary  Udall's  wildlife  advisory  board 
also  urged  elimination  in  the  national  parks 
of  moss  recreation  facilities  such  as  golf 
courses  (at  California's  Yosemlte),  ski  lifts. 
motorboat  marinas,  "and  other  extraneous 
developments  which  completely  contrEdlct 
the  management  goal." 

PROTECTIVE    ETTECTS    STUDIED 

Although  most  of  the  board's  suggestions 
were  welcomed  by  officials,  many  of  the  pro- 
posals liave  not  yet  been  implemented.  Or.e 
of  the  biggest  obstacles  in  the  area  of  re- 
storing primitive  conditions  is  lack  of  bas.c 
knowledge  of  the  effects  of  the  years  of  over- 
protection.  Also,  techniques  need  to  be  c.e- 
veloped    to    restore    natural    conditions. 

The  meager  programs  for  basic  research 
recently  have  been  expanded  somewhat.  A&d 
In  1967.  Dr.  A.  Starker  Leopold,  chairman  cf 
the  advisory  board,  was  appointed  chief 
scientist  for  the  National  Park  Service,  on  a 
part-time  basis. 

Muca  additional  information  is  required 
to  determine  the  needs  of  the  ecosystems  cf 
each  park,  or  even  the  larger  area  surround- 
ing the  park  which  is  part  of  the  ecosystem. 
An   ecosystem  is   the  community   of   plants 
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and  animals  (Including  man)  together  with 
the  environment  that  controls  them.  It  is 
continually  changing,   never   static. 

Cutting  off  fresh  water  ( by  another  federal 
ngency)  from  the  Everglades  National  Park 
is  threatening  to  change  the  entire  eco- 
system of  the  park.  Removal  of  predators 
and  blocking  of  migration  routes  with  man- 
made  developments  have  contributed  to  the 
Yellowstone  elk  problem. 

In  the  Virgin  Islands  N.itlonal  Park  on  St. 
John  Island,  man  brwight  in  the  mongoose 
to  eliminate  rats.  But  mongooses  are  day 
creatures;  rats  nocturnal.  And  now  the  eco- 
system has  been  upset  because  both  species 
thrive,  with  the  mongoose  doing  unlooked- 
for  damage  by  eating  the  eggs  of  birds  and 
eliminating  some   species  of  native   lizards. 

When  hiking  along  the  Appalachian  Trail 
In  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National 
Park  last  fall,  I  literally  stumbled  upon 
another  resources  management  problem — a 
pig  hole.  European  wild  pigs,  not  native  to 
America  and  not  having  enough  natural  en- 
emies to  keep  them  in  check,  have  dug  deep 
wallows  along  trails  and  in  many  places  of 
the  park. 

RESTORATION    EXAMINED 

There  are  other  examples  of  nonnatlve  ani- 
mals which  many  people  believe  should  be 
removed  frcwn  the  parks  where  they  are  "un- 
natural" but  by  now  permanent  residents. 
These  Include  the  burro  in  Big  Bend  National 
Park,  Texas,  Death  Valley  National  Monu- 
ment, California,  and  the  Grand  Canyon; 
the  goat  in  Hawaii's  Volcanoes  and  Haleak- 
ala  National  Parks;  and  the  wild  horse  in 
Theodore  Roosevelt  National  Memorial  Park, 
North  Dakota. 

A  counterproblem  Is  how  to  restore  the 
native  species  where  they  no  longer  exist — 
the  wolf  In  Yellowstone,  kit  fox  In  Badlands 
National  Monument,  South  Dakota,  the  Big- 
horn Sheep  in  Theodore  Roosevelt  Park. 

Intrusions  of  man  in  many  parks  have 
forced  wild  animals  from  their  accustomed 
feeding  spots,  or  made  beggars  out  of  bears 
and  deer.  And,  as  discussed  earlier,  the  ab- 
sence of  natural  fire  has  Eictually  endangered 
the  park-protected  giant  sequoias  and  dis- 
turbed their  regeneration  process. 

HABITAT   BMPHASIZKO 

"We  make  a  mistake  In  thinking  we  can 
preserve  living  things,"  says  Lyle  H.  Mc- 
Dowell, chief  of  the  National  Park  Service 
branch  of  resotirce  management.  "We  can't. 
What  we  can  do  instead  Is  to  perpetuate  by 
preserving  the  habitat  that  makes  these 
things  poeslble. 

"We  try  to  save  giant  sequoia  trees  In  one 
area  of  California,"  he  adds,  "or  a  certain 
number  of  redwoods  In  another  section.  But 
If  we  save  these  redwoods  and  do  not  con- 
sider the  entire  habitat.  It  Is  possible  that 
our  protectionist  policy  might  disturb  the 
ecosystem  and  eventually  ruin  the  forest. 

"We  have  been  unable  to  project  our 
thinking  beyond  our  own  lifespan,"  says  Mr. 
McDowell.  "Removing  trees  or  inducing  a 
controlled  burn  to  eliminate  unnatural  com- 
p>etltlon  that  is  Impeding  the  perpetuation 
of  the  giant  sequoia,  might  leave  a  scar.  But 
the  scars  won't  be  there  in  500  years. 

"It  Is  not  enough  Just  to  think  about  the 
next  10  years,  or  the  next  generation  even. 
We  have  to  be  concerned  about  what  the 
people  in  the  50th  generation  are  going  to 
see. 

"Why  do  people  go  to  national  parks?"  Mr. 
McDowell  asks,  and  then  aswers:  "Because  of 
the  resources.  So  we  are  going  to  have  to  be- 
come resource  conscious,  first  and  last." 

Or  PoLmcB  AND  Parks 
(Conflicting  Interests  traditionally  have 
surrounded  efforts  to  establish  VS.  national 
parks.  California's  majestic  redwoods  have 
stirred  one  of  the  longest  and  bitterest  of 
such  controversies. ) 


(By  Robert  Cahn) 

Washington. — "Apparently  there  Is  only 
one  consensus  ...  at  least  95  percent  of  the 
people  from  whom  we  have  heard  want  a 
national  redwood  park." 

Rep.  Wayne  N.  Asplnall  paused  a  moment, 
looking  out  from  the  curved  dnis.  In  the  au- 
dience government  officials,  lumber-company  ■ 
presidents,  conservation  leaders,  and  as- 
sorted lobbyists  waited  to  present  their  views 
at  the  final  set  of  "Redwood  National  Purk" 
hearings  of  the  Hou.se  interior  iuboommlttoe 
on  parks  and  recreation. 

"I  would  pay.  though,"  continued  the  vet- 
eran chairman  of  the  full  House  Interior 
Committee,  "that  at  least  50  percent  of  the 
people  want  a  redwood  park  at  the  expense 
of  the  other  person,  or  the  other  group,  or 
the  other  area." 

After  three  days  and  more  than  100.000 
vkords  of  testimony,  the  record  clearly  showed 
the  extent  to  which  politics  and  parks  have 
become  entwined. 

Cabinet  Secretaries  Stewart  L.  Udall  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  Orvllle 
L.  Freeman  of  the  Agriculture  Department 
both  spoke  In  favor  of  the  park  but  sharply 
disagreed  with  each  other  on  a  key  provision 
of  a  bill  already  passed  by  the  Senate.  Tliis 
provision — to  trade  prime  redwood-bearing 
land  owned  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's Forest  Service  to  private  lumber  com- 
panies in  exchange  for  company-owned  red- 
wood land  to  be  Included  In  the  Interior's 
Department's  national  park — wonld  lower 
the  purchase  price  of  the  park  by  about 
$40  million  and  also  appease  local  critics. 

Secretary  Udall  testified  that  he  was 
against  such  a  land  trade  "in  principle." 
But  if  it  was  a  case  of  the  trade  or  no  park 
at  all.  he  (and  the  administration)  would 
accept  it.  Secretary  Freeman  spoke  heatedly 
against  the  trade,  and  said  he,  too.  was 
speaking  for  the  administration. 

REAGAN    APPROVAL    SEEN 

A  spokesman  for  the  State  of  California 
testified  that  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  now 
favored  turning  over  some  of  the  state  red- 
woods parks  to  help  form  the  new  national 
park,  but  that  the  State  Legislature  would 
have  to  decide  the  matter.  This  magnanimity 
was  accompanied  by  hints  that  the  state  ex- 
pected the  federal  government  to  make  cer- 
tain Defense  Department  ocean  beach  land 
In  southern  California  available  for  state 
recreation  use. 

Executives  of  the  four  lumber  companies 
with  major  redwood  holdings  In  the  proposed 
national  park  area  were  called  ensemble  to 
the  witness  table.  Each  had  a  different  pro- 
posal for  areas  to  be  Included  In  the  park. 
And  each  offered  to  cooperate  In  making  some 
of  Its  redwood  land  available  provided  that 
the  Forest  Service  land  trade  was  completed. 

Finally,  leaders  from  the  Sierra  Club,  the 
Wilderness  Society,  the  National  Parks  Asso- 
ciation, and  other  conservation  groups  made 
their  pitches.  They,  too,  all  had  their  own 
plans  for  the  amount  of  redwood  land  to  be 
set  aside  and  boundaries  of  the  park. 

Most  argued  for  a  much  larger  park  than 
provided  In  the  Senate  bill,  which,  in  turn, 
was  larger  than  the  bill  submitted  by  an 
economy-minded  administration.  And  these 
spokesmen  asserted  that  there  is  a  need  for  a 
national  park  to  preserve  the  best  of  the 
virgin  redwood  groves  that  have  managed  to 
survive  but  might  soon  fall  before  the  saw. 

Last  August  I  revisited  the  northern  Cali- 
fornia redwood  country  and  found  the  citi- 
zens greatly  concerned  about  the  proposed 
park.  Opponents  distributed  campaign-type 
buttons  reading:  "Don't  'Park'  My  Job"; 
park  advocates  offered  "Don't  Pulp  Our 
Parks"  buttons.  Residents  of  Humboldt  and 
Del  Norte  Counties  feared  loss  of  Industry, 
Jobs,  and  tax  revenue  If  tlmberlands  were 
taken  out  of  use  and  not  replaced  with  other 
federally  owned  redwood-bearing  land. 


FORESTS    STRIPPED 

Going  through  the  redwood  country,  I  saw 
effects  of  the  half  century  of  delay  In  estab- 
lishing a  "Redwood  National  Park."  Time 
after  time  groves  of  towering  trees  were  in- 
terrupted by  large  denuded,  areas  where 
clear-cutting  practices  of  lumber  companies 
over  the  decades  had  .swept  through  acres  of 
once  majestic  Sequoia  Sempervlrens — the 
cojust  redwoods  that  grow  more  than  350  feet 
high. 

One  afternoon  I  drove  Into  Jedediah  Smith 
Redwoods  State  Park,  which  probably  will 
become  a  part  of  the  nation:il  park.  The  ap- 
proach along  rustic,  narrow,  dusty  Howland 
Hill  Road  Is  spectacular,  with  the  redwood 
trees  so  close  they  almost  scrape  the  car. 

But  when  a  turnoff  took  us  into  Stout 
Grove  the  scene  was  the  most  awe-inspiring 
of  anything  I  have  ever  witnessed  In  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  travels  throiighout  the 
nation. 

No  human  architect  could  duplicate  such 
a  setting:  the  redwoods  rising  into  the  sky. 
Just  close  enough  to  each  other  to  allow 
shafts  of  late  afternoon  light  to  stream  Into 
the  grove  .  .  ,  almost  utter  stillness  except 
for  a  few  distant  bird  calls  .  .  .  green  ferns 
.  .  .  some  alders  dwarfed  by  the  redwoods 
.  .  .  paths  winding  through  the  grove  .  .  . 
one  immense  tree  stretched  out  horizontally 
just  as  it  had  been  felled  hy  wind  years  ago. 

In  these  momenta  at  Stout  Grove  it  was 
quite  clear  why  they  call  the  oldest  and  big- 
gest of  these  stately  wonders  "cathedral" 
trees,  and  why  so  many  people  have  worked 
so  hard  to  save  the  redwoods. 

PRESSURE    groups    FORM 

Over  the  years,  a  growing  array  of  political 
forces  has  become  Involved  in  proposals  to 
establish  new  national  parks  and  In  policies 
adopted  to  develop  and  manage  national  park 
areas. 

In  some  cases,  mining,  lumber,  grazing,  and 
hydroelectric  power  interests  have  opposed 
"locking  up"  of  resources  by  the  strict  preser- 
vation code  of  the  national  parks. 

Hunters — barred  from  national  parks — al- 
ways form  a  highly  vocal  opposition  to  new 
parks. 

Goveriunent  agencies  such  as  the  Forest 
Service  (which  has  lost  much  land  to  na- 
tional parks) ,  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
and  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  ( which  seek 
to  put  dams  and  water  projects  In  parks) 
have  built  up  strong  alliances  with  Congress 
or  industry  and  frequently  feud  with  the 
National  Park  Service. 

An  Infiuence  more  powerful  In  the  past 
than  at  present  is  the  concession  operator.  In 
early  days,  business  Interests  were  courted  to 
build  lodges  and  develop  conveniences  for 
tourists,  and  the  concessionaires  had  a  great 
deal  to  say  about  policy  in  specific  parks.  At 
present,  concessionaires  are  consulted  In  re- 
gard to  development  of  master  plans  for  each 
park  but  do  not  exert  much  influence. 

Homeowners  In  ar  near  a  proposed  national 
park  ordinarily  seek  to  block  the  proposal. 
Tourist-oriented  businesses  in  the  towns  or 
along  the  highways  nearby  are  usually  park 
advocates. 

The  makeup  of  Congress  or  the  adminis- 
tration is  basic  in  every  national  park  issue. 
Rarely  can  a  park  be  established  without  the 
support  of  members  of  Congress  from  the 
state  or  district. 

At  the  same  time,  one  of  the  inevitable 
political  realities  Is  that  a  member  of  Con- 
gress who  is  a  key  figure  on  a  powerful  com- 
mittee or  Is  an  influential  voice  in  the  Sen- 
ate or  House  can  push  through  a  park  for 
his  area  while  other  possibly  more  worthy 
park  projects  are  left  in  limbo. 

The  balance  of  power  in  the  conflicts  be- 
tween park  protectionists  and  resource  ex- 
ploiters has  completely  changed  over  the  past 
half  century — from  Hetch  Hetchy  to  the 
Grand  Canyon  dams  and  the  redwood  fights. 
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TOSEMtTC   DAM    BVILT 

A  proposal  at  the  turn  of  the  century  to 
biUld  a  dam  In  the  Tosemlte  National  Park 
wilderness  at  Hetch  Hetcby  to  carry  water 
to  San  Francisco  was  fought  by  park  pio- 
neer John  Mulr.  the  Sierra  Club,  and  con- 
servationists throughout  the  United  States. 
Favoring  the  dam  were  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Franklin  K.  Lane  (who  had  been  San 
Francisco  city  attorney)  and  Olfford  Pinchot 
(a  great  practical  conservationist  but  never 
a  friend  of  national  parks).  The  bill  finally 
pniised  Congress  In  1913  and  the  dam  was 
built 

In  those  days,  the  conservationists  were 
few.  mostly  the  Individuals  who  backpacked 
or  rode  horseback  through  the  wilderness. 
And  Hetch  Hetchy  was  the  last  dam  ever  au- 
thorized In  a  national  park,  although  there 
have  been  many  close  calls  over  the  post 
half  century. 

The  recent  battle  to  put  two  dams  on  the 
Colorado  River  near  Grand  Canyon  National 
Park  as  part  of  the  Central  Arizona  Project 
showed  the  turnabout  of  political  power. 
Both  dams  would  have  affected  the  river,  and 
one  dam  would  have  backed  water  Into  the 
canyon. 

Led  by  the  Sierra  Club,  coiwervatlon 
groups  mobilized  citizen  support  from  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  may  never  have  seen 
Grand  Canyon,  but  who  now  are  aware  of  the 
Importance  of  preserving  the  Irreplaceable 
natural  resources.  So  great  was  this  citizen 
pressure  that  Secretary  Udall  was  forced  to 
reverse  his  original  position  of  support  for 
the  dams  and  to  seek  a  compromise.  Congress 
ts  expected  to  pass  a  bill  this  year  which  will 
authorize  the  Central  Arizona  Project,  but 
with  specific  safeguards  In  the  legislation 
prohibiting  the  building  of  the  dams. 

Conservation  groups  now  exert  a  good 
deal  of  Influence.  Those  concerned  most 
directly  with  national  park  problems — the 
National  Parks  Association.  Wilderness  So- 
ciety, and  Sierra  Club — have  a  total  mem- 
bership in  excess  of  150.000. 

On  a  given  issue,  they  can  obtain  co- 
operation from  many  other  groups  such  as 
the  League  of  Women  Voters,  the  Izaak 
Walton  Lea^e  of  America,  and  the  Nauonal 
Wildlife  Federation  All  of  these  groups  have 
offices  In  Washington,  some  of  them  heavily 
staffed 

The  Wilderness  Society,  for  Instance,  has 
about  1.300  "leaders"  in  communities  all 
over  the  nation  If  an  issue  is  coming  up 
In  Congress,  these  leaders  are  provided  with 
Information,  pro  and  con.  The  leaders  at 
the  community  level  then  try  to  interest 
other  citizens  in  letting  their  own  views  on 
the  Issue  t>e  known  to  members  of  Congress 
or  public  officials. 

Although  the  forces  of  conservation  have 
been  growing  In  influence,  they  have  lost 
many  of  their  park  crusades.  For  Instance, 
protests  did  not  prevent  the  building  of 
Glen  Canyon  Dam  on  the  Colorado,  which 
win  back  water  up  under  Rainbow  Bridge 
National  Monument 

In  Indiana,  conservationists  won  a  late 
and  hollow  victory  after  most  of  the  state's 
delegations  to  Congress,  steel  companies, 
and  other  Industry  had  fought  an  "Indiana 
Dunes  National  Park "  for  50  years.  By  the 
time  a  small  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lake- 
shore  could  be  authorized  in  1966.  steel  com- 
panies had  purchased  and  leveled  the  best 
dunes  The  area  that  remalnded  was  far 
b«low   national   park   system   standards. 

COMPKOMISES    ACCEPTXD 

In  some  cases  the  National  Park  Service 
aiid  conservation  leaders  bad  to  compro- 
mise park  principles  In  order  to  get  parks 
e^'.iblished  For  more  than  a  decade,  ranch- 
ers and  hunters  fought  the  addition  of 
Jitckson  Hole  lands  to  Grand  Teton  Na- 
tional Park  Legislation  Anally  pcused  in 
1950  permits  deputizing  a  select  group  of 
Wyoming   hunters   each    year    to   shoot    elk 


In  the  park,  ostensibly  In  the  cause  of  re- 
ducing the  overabundant  supply. 

In  today's  complicated  polltl-.-al  atmos- 
phere. National  Park  Service  Director  George 
B.  Hartzog  Jr.  spends  a  major  share  of  his 
time  dealing  with  Congress,  testifying  at 
he.irlngs.  or  figuring  out  what  to  do  with  the 
90  major  pieces  of  legislation  affecting  the 
national  park  system  which  .ire  before  Con- 
gress this  year. 

A  lawyer  by  tr.\lnlng  .ind  a  career  park 
service  official.  Mr  Hartzog  is  highly  re- 
spected by  members  of  Congress.  Some  of  his 
critics  in  conservation  circles,  however, 
charge  that  he  Is  too  much  of  a  wheeler- 
de.iler  and  b.ick-r>.cim  operator. 

'  Sure  he's  an  operator."  says  one  park 
service  official.  "But  that's  how  conservation 
Is  made  these  days — not  by  ecologlst  alone. 
On  some  things  we  have  to  compromise" 

Some  conservation  leaders  I  talked  with 
said  privately  they  thin.k  Mr  Hiirtzog  is  ded- 
icated to  the  n.".tlonal  pnrk  ideals — preserv- 
ing the  are.is  in  their  pristine  state.  Yet  they 
criticize  him  for  what  they  say  is  too  great 
an  emphasis  on  trying  to  provide  for  needs  of 
mounting  numbers  of  visitors. 

Dial.    BOLE    JfGCl.ED 

Mr  Hartzog  admits  he  Is  walking  a  tight- 
rope between  what  he  sees  as  his  responsibil- 
ity to  the  average  American  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  visit  national  parks,  and  the 
time-honored  requirement  of  keeping  parks 
"unimpaired  for  the  enjoyment  of  future 
generations  "  He  also  knows  he  cannot  make 
policy  In  a  vacuum.  Congress  Is  always  look- 
ing over  his  shoulder,  sometimes  saying, 
"Don't  build  more  roads  or  lodges":  at  other 
times  saying,  "Don't  give  In  to  the  back- 
packers by  locking  up  the  parks  for  Just  the 
few." 

The  hard-working  director  (he  puts  In  14 
hours  a  day  or  more  on  the  Job  and  visits 
park  areas  on  most  weekends  i  seems  to  enjoy 
political  maneuver! M!» 

""All  decisions  made  In  a  political  environ- 
ment are  ultimately  going  to  be  validated  or 
rejected  by  the  public."'  Mr.  Hartzog  says 
philosophically.  "When  an  administrator  in 
government  gets  reversed,  it  is  because  some- 
where along  the  line  you  failed  to  have  your 
action  accepted  by  the  people.  And  it  Is  the 
people  that  are  going  to  reverse  you.  although 
It  may  be  in  the  person  of  a  congressman  or 
a  Cabinet  secretary" 


INFLATION    CREATES    NEED    TO 
RAISE  TAX  EXEMPTION 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  25  of  last  year  I  proposed  legisla- 
ton  to  increase  deductions  for  personal 
income  tax  exemptions  to  $1,000  Rising 
costs  of  living  had  made  the  present  $600 
exemption  unrealistic  and  inadequate. 

The  need  for  an  exemption  adjustment 
has  now  been  well  documented  In  a 
recent  Wall  Street  Journal  article  en- 
titled. "Tax  Collector's  Best  Friend — 
Inflation."  The  author.  Prof.  Robert  B. 
Shaw,  explains  with  a  clear  and  com- 
pelling logic  the  alarming  impact  of  in- 
flation on  our  tax  structure.  He  notes 
that  the  $600  exemption,  which  has  re- 
mained fixed  since  1948.  has  come  to 
mean  less  and  less  in  terms  of  real  pur- 
chasing power  as  costs  of  living  have 
continued  to  rise.  Professor  Shaw  con- 
cludes that  refusal  to  adjust  the  exemp- 
tion level  amoimts  to  accepting  a  con- 
cealed tax  increase  and  a  regressive  one 
at  that,  since  realistic  deduction  levels 
are  more  important  to  lower  income 
groups. 

As  I  have  said  in  the  past.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Congreaa  has  a  responsibility  to 


protect  the  taxpayer,  especially  the  low- 
and  middle-income  taxpayer,  from  flaws 
and  inequities  in  our  tax  structure.  By 
refusing  to  adjust  exemption  levels  the 
Congress  is  not  fulfilling  that  respon- 
sibility. Professor  Shaw  has  elaborated 
some  of  these  flaws  and  inequities  in 
some  detail,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  article,  appearing  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  Jime  19,  1968, 
be  reproduced  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

T.\X  COLLECTOR'.S  BE.ST  FRIEND InFXATION 

(Note. — The  author  is  associate  professor 
of  accounting  and  finance  at  Clarkson  Col- 
lege of  Technology.  Potsdam.  N."?.) 
(By  Robert  B.  Shawl 

While  Congress  Is  apparently  on  the  verge 
of  raising  corporate  and  personal  Income 
taxes  to  cover  the  Government's  uncontrol- 
lable expenditures  and  to  combat  Inflation,  no 
one  has  troubled  to  point  out  one  pertinent 
fact  concerning  the  Individual  income  tax 
structure:  Despite  two  widely  proclaimed 
"reductions'  since  the  Korean  war.  Individ- 
ual income  tax  rates  have  continued  to 
climb  almost  steadily  and  are  now  at  their 
highest  level  ever.  Since  the  post-Korean 
reduction  introduced  by  the  Revenue  Code 
of  1954,  taxes  on  modest  bracket  Incomes 
have  already  gone  up  15''  to  30'":  .  Tax 
rates  were  again  "cut"  by  the  1964  act:  In 
the  brief  period  since  that  became  effective, 
taxes  have  again  advanced  5';    to  Wr . 

These  statements  are  contrary  to  general 
belief,  but  the  explanation  is  simple.  To  be 
sure,  tax  brackets  have  been  reduced,  from 
222-;  on  the  lowest  bracket  ($2,000)  In 
1952-53.  to  20';  under  the  1954  code,  and 
then  to  14';    on  the  flrst  $1,000  in  1964, 

INEVITABLE    RESULT 

But  all  this  time  the  cost  of  living  has 
continued  to  climb  steadily,  with  an  acceler- 
ating trend  during  the  last  two  years.  The 
inevitable  result  Is  that  taxpayers  who  have 
done  no  better  than  to  keep  even  with  the 
Increase  in  the  cost  of  living  have  been 
transferred  Into  higher  brackets,  or  at  least 
have  a  larger  proportion  of  their  dollar  In- 
come In  the  incremental  bracket.  Further, 
the  $600  exemption,  which  has  remained 
unchanged  since  1948  (when  It  was  worth 
S856  in  current  purchasing  power)  means 
less  and  less  as  prices  advance.  The  upshot 
of  these  unpleasant  developments  Is  that 
any  taxpayer  with  merely  constant  real  In- 
come has  had  to  pay  higher  taxes  almost 
every  year. 

And.  of  course.  It  Is  real  Income — purchas- 
ing power  m  terms  of  constant  dollars — 
that  counts.  In  every  other  business  and 
political  sphere  we  are  painfully  aware  of 
inflation:  in  fact,  the  politicians  remind  us 
of  this  constantly  as  they  point  out  that  the 
increased  cost  of  living  requires  recurrents 
boosts  in  the  wages  of  teachers,  policemen 
and  post  office  workers — and  Increases  in  the 
salaries  of  the  Congressmen  themselves  and 
steady  advances  in  payments  to  welfare  re- 
cipients. But  It  is  seldom  mentioned  that  in- 
flation also  brings  about  a  constant  increase 
in  Individual  tax  rates.  Not  merely  in  the 
taxes  as  an  absolute  amount,  but  In  the 
rates. 

Let's  see  how  this  has  worked  out  In  spe- 
cific cases.  We  will  disregard  very  high  In- 
comes and  confine  our  examination  to  mod- 
est brackets.  The  tax  structure  Is  compli- 
cated, and  the  final  tax  depends  u|x>n  mari- 
tal status,  the  number  of  children,  deduc- 
tions for  various  purposes  and  other  condi- 
tions. Let  us  take  two  typical  cases  Involv- 
ing individuals  who  earned  $6,000  and  $10,- 
000  respectively  in  1964.  when  the  current 
structure  came  Into  effect. 
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Since  that  time  the  general  price  level 
has  advanced  10.6% ,  which  means  that  these 
two  taxpayers  must  earn  $6,630  and  $11,050 
in  1968,  respectively.  Just  to  maintain  a  con- 
stant real  Income.  But  this  also  means  that 
the  $6,000  earner  will  advance  from  the  16 '"o 
to  the  17%  Incremental  bracket,  and  his 
Federal  Income  tax  will  Increase  from  $460 
to  $546.  The  $10,000-a-year  man  will  remain 


within  the  wide  19%  Incremental  bracket, 
but  as  a  much  larger  proportion  of  his  In- 
come Is  now  subject  to  this  rate  his  tax  will 
Increase  from  $1,114  to  $1,294.  In  both  cases 
we  are  assuming  deductions  of  10  ""o  of  gross 
Income  and  four  personal  exemptions,  as 
would  apply  to  a  married  man  with  two 
children. 
The  figures  work  out  like  this: 


(6,000  income 
(1964  prices) 


$10  OOO  income 
(1964  piices) 


1964 


Consumer  Price  Index. 

CPl  on  1964  base  - 

Dollar  income  in  constant  purckasing  power. 

Less  deductions 

t«emptrons(4) 

Taxable  income 

Incremental  tat  bracket (percal 

Tax -- 

Reduce  1968  tax  to  its  cost  in  1964  doilarj. 
Actual  Increase  in  the  Ui  rate  (percent). . 


cahl). 


108.1 

(100.  C) 
}6.U00 
$600 
$2, 400 
W,000 
16 


1%8 


119.5 

1(110.5) 
$6,630 
$663 
$2,400 
$3, 667 
17 
$546 
$494  . 
9.8  . 


1964 


108.1 
(100.0) 
$10,UU0 
$l,(iU0 
$2,400 
$6,600 
19 
$1,114 


1968 


109.5 

1(110.5) 

$11,050 

$1,105 

$2,400 

$7, 545 

19 

$1,294 

$1,172 

5.2 


I  March. 

It  Is  true  that  the  1968  tax  will  be  paid  in 
cheaper  dollars  (the  1B68  dollar  has  89.4%  of 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  1964  dollar) ,  and 
this  Is  our  final  adjustment.  After  this  is  done 
the  $6,000  man's  tax  on  an  unchanged  real  In- 
come has  Increased  by  $44  constant  dollars, 
or  9.8 To,  while  the  $10,000-a-year  man  will 
have  to  pay  $1,172  versus  $1,114  in  1964,  an 
advance  of  5.2%.  As  we  see,  the  gross  Income 
of  each  has  remained  constant  In  terms  of 
real  value,  therefore  the  tax  rate  has  In- 
creased, and  both  will  end  up  with  less  pur- 
chasing power. 

MORE    SIGNIFICANT    EFFECT 

Over  a  longer  period  of  time  this  effect 
has  naturally  been  more  significant.  Income 
taxes  were  also  supposedly  cut  In  1964,  when 
the  Korean  war  levies  (ranging  from  22.2% 


In  the  lowest  tax  bracket  to  92 '",  at  the  top — 
only  a  shade  lower  than  the  World  War  II 
peak  level  of  23''^  to  94 '"o  ) ,  were  dropped  to  a 
20'; -91%  range.  Tliereafter,  tax  rates  re- 
mained constant  until  they  were  "dropped" 
again  In  1964,  as  explained  above. 

Actually,  the  lax  on  any  given  level  of  real 
Income  is  very  much  higher — 15''-  to  30 'i — 
today  than  It  was  Immediately  aft»r  the  In- 
troduction of  the  1954  "reduction."  Although 
tax  brackets  were  dropped  at  that  lime — from 
20';,  to  14%  In  the  lowest  bracket,  for  exam- 
ple— the  general  price  level  has  advanced  by 
more  than  28'".,  which  means  that  taxpayers 
who  have  merely  preserved  a  constant  real  In- 
come win  now  pay  taxes  on  a  considerably 
larger  dollar  amount. 

Here  are  the  specific  figures  for  taxpayers 
with  $5,000  and  $10,000  Incomes  In  1955 : 


$5  000  income 
(1955  prices) 


$111000  income 
(1955  prices) 


1955 


1968 


1955 


1968 


Consumer  Price  Index 

CPl  OP  1955  base 

Dollar  income  in  constant  purckasing  power. 

Less  deductions(10  percent). 4 

Exemptions  (4) i 

Taxableincome ] 

I  ncremental  lax  bracket  (percent) 

Tax  .   

Reduce  1968  tax  to  its  cost  in  1955  dollars... 
Actual  increase  in  the  tax  rate  (percent) 


93,3 

(100.0) 
$5,000 

$500 

$2,400 

$2, 100 

21 

$421 


119.5 
1(128.2) 
$6,410 
$641 
$2.4(10 
$3,369 
16 
$683 
$534  . 
27  . 


93.3 

(100.0) 
$10, 000 
$1,000 
$2,400 
$6,600 
26 
$1,456 


119.5 

'(128.2) 

$12,820 

$1,280 

$2, 400 

$9, 140 

22 

$2, 162 

$1,692 

16 


1  March. 
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Again,  the  tax  Itsdf  is  paid  in  cheaper 
dollars  (the  1968  dollar  Is  worth  78.1^^  of 
the  1955  dollar),  but  when  we  adjust  the 
1968  tax  (before  giving  effect  to  the  Increase 
now  proposed)  we  still  fl.nd  that  the  $5,000 
man,  with  imchange<l  reel  Income,  must  pay 
a  tax  27%  higher,  while  the  $10,000  man  has 
had  his  burden  Increased  by  16%. 

AT    HIGHEST    LEVEL 

Still,  the  authorities  tell  us  that  taxes 
were  reduced  in  1954  and  again  In  1964,  and 
that  the  Increase  now  proposed  will  only 
partially  restore  the  latter  rates.  The  truth 
Is  that  personal  income-tax  rates  are  now  at 
their  highest  level  In  history,  war  or  peace. 
To  be  sure,  the  lowest  bracket  rate  on  the 
first  $2,000  of  taxable  Income  was  23'",  In 
1944  and  1945,  with  higher  bracket  rates 
graduated  above  that,  and  the  personal  ex- 
emption was  only  $500.  But  $2,000  In  1944 
had  a  purchasing  power  of  $3,890  today, 
while  the  $500  exemption  was  worth  $975  In 
current  terms. 

In  brief,  the  manipulation  of  the  stated 
tax  rates  is  only  one  among  several  methods 
of  changing  the  true  tax  rates.  Lowering 
exemptions  or  a  reduction  in  the  value  of 
money,  which  automatically  lifts  recipients 
ot  a  constant  real  income  into  higher  brack- 


ets, represents  concealed  methods  of  raising 
taxes.  Again,  if  the  exemption  remains  con- 
stant In  dollar  terms,  as  it  has  since  1948, 
but  declines  In  real  value,  this  also  amounts 
to  a  concealed  tax  Increase. 

Sadly,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  tax- 
payer, a  similar  effect  has  occurred  and  tax 
rates  have  been  surreptitiously  lifted  In 
state  Income  taxes  and  sales  taxes  where  an 
exemption  exists  up  to  some  stated  amount. 

It  should  be  noted  that  inflation  does  not 
have  the  same  effect  upon  the  corp>orate  in- 
come tax.  Since  the  corporate  rate  is  a  con- 
stant (above  $25,000)  It  is  not  Increased  by 
inflation;  with  higher  income  the  tax  Is 
higher  but  the  rate  is  not.  Thus,  the  tax 
structure  distinctly  discriminates  against 
the  individual. 

Inflation  is  a  very  familiar  phenomenon. 
Everyone  talks  about  It.  Everyone  seeks  price 
or  wage  increases  that  will  protect  him 
against  it.  Most  people  profess  to  deplore  it. 
But  it's  the  tax  collector's  best  friend. 


STANCH  CONSTITUTIONAL 
DEFENDER 

Mr.  BE2>INETT.  Mr.  President,  Daniel 
■Webster  once  summed  up  tiie  American 


system  as,  "One  country,  one  constitu- 
tion, one  destiny." 

Centuries  of  American  history  have 
proven  the  wisdom  of  tills  statement.  Yet 
today,  in  some  circles,  the  entire  fabric 
of  constitutional  government  is  under 
heavy  attack.  Fortunately,  the  Consti- 
tution is  not  wanting  for  stanch  defend- 
ers. One  organization  which  stands  out 
particularly  in  this  respect  is  the  Amer- 
icans for  Constitutional  Action.  Today  I 
wish  to  add  my  voice  to  the  voices  of 
other  Members  of  the  Senate  In  praising 
this  organization. 

During  the  crucial  decade  since  its 
founding,  ACA  has  been  on  liand  to  back 
up  the  often  difScult  task  of  the  Amer- 
ican concerned  about  the  preservation 
of  constitutional  principles.  Its  rating 
system  provides  a  most  helpful  method 
of  appraising  the  overall  approach  of  a 
Member  of  Congress  to  the  legislation 
confix>nting  him.  While  I  sometimes  dis- 
agree with  specific  appraisals  of  the 
ACA,  I  am  happy  to  share  with  it  gen- 
eral agreement  in  approaching  the  prob- 
lems facing  our  Nation  and  am  proud  of 
its  commendation  for  my  position. 

Despite  the  intemporate  attacks  of 
some  liberal  critics,  ACA's  open  records 
and  reputation  of  integrity  still  remain 
untarnished.  And  for  good  reason. 

Unlike  many  organizations  operating 
on  the  fringes  of  politics,  ACA  practices 
a  policy  of  complete  disclosure.  Each 
year,  in  an  annual  report,  a  complete 
account  is  given  of  Income  and  expendi- 
tures, along  with  a  summary  of  the 
year's  objectives  and  accomplishments. 
And,  I  am  happy  to  report,  that  in  the 
best  tradition  of  fiscal  responsibility,  the 
1967  annual  report  showed  ACA  at  year's 
end  with  a  balance  after  all  expenses 
had  been  met. 

The  distinguished  Americans  who 
serve  on  the  board  of  trustees  receive  no 
compensation,  and  the  Washington  of- 
fice, though  a  model  of  efficiency,  is  op- 
erated in  a  sensible,  no-frills  manner 
keeping  overhead  at  a  minimum.  For 
this  reason,  contributors  to  ACA  enjoy 
the  assurance  that  they  are  getting  the 
maximum  efficient  political  action  per 
dollar.  With  a  decade  of  excellence  to 
its  credit,  the  ACA  deserves  the  support 
and  gratitude  of  serious,  responsible 
Americans. 


EXERCISE  OF  GUN  CONTROL  BY 
STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERN- 
MENTS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  voted  for 
the  safe  streets  and  crime  prevention  bill 
which  has  now  been  signed  into  law.  and 
which  included  a  section  restricting  the 
interstate  transportation  of  hand  guns 
and  other  weapons.  I  am  willing  also  to 
vote  for  the  bill  which  will  extend  the 
same  ban  of  interstate  shipment  to  shot- 
guns and  long  guns  to  prevent  their  in- 
discriminate delivery  within  the  several 
States.  During  all  the  discussion  of  gun 
control  and  the  misuse  of  guns,  I  have 
been  much  concerned  at  the  failure  of 
those  speaking  on  the  subject  to  recog- 
nize that  gim  control,  if  we  are  to  have 
it,  should  be  exercised  by  local  and  State 
governments.  This  is  where  all  basic 
criminal  juiisdiction  centers.  Federal 
jurisdiction  for  the  control  of  crime  can 
be  exercised  only  where  constitutional 
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powers  have  granted  this  jurisdiction, 
and  this  Is  principally  through  the  in- 
terstate commerce  clause.  The  function 
of  the  Federal  Government  Is  to  utilize 
its  powers  and  jurisdiction  to  support 
State  law  in  the  control  of  criminal  ac- 
tivities. 

For  this  reason,  I  recently  Introduced 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  182,  to  enjoin 
the  State  and  local  governments  to  en- 
act and  enforce  effective  gun  control 
measures.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  joint  resolution  be  printed 
In  the  Record  at  this  point.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  Deseret  News  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  on  Wednesday,  June  12,  1968, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S  J     Res     182 

Jotnt   resolution   to   enjoin   State   and   local 

governments  to  enact  and  enforce  effective 

gun  control  measures 

Whereas  the  principal  responsibility  for 
criminal  law  enforcement  rests  with  the 
States  and  local  communities:  and 

Whereas'  the  principal  responsibility  for 
controlling  and  regulating  the  use  of  firearms 
rests  with  the  States  and  local  communities: 
and 

Whereas  the  Illegal  use  of  firearms  Is  e«- 
senttaUly  a  local  problem  that  must  be  dealt 
with  by  State  and  local  governments:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives 0/  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  States  and 
local  authorities  be  enjoined  to  enact  and 
enforce  effective  firearms  control  legislation, 
suitable  to  meet  conditions  in  their  juris- 
diction*, without  further  delay. 

(Prom   the   Salt   L*ke   City    lUtah)    Deseret 

News.  June  12.  1968 1 

GvM  L*w  Stvbt   Is  Underway   in   Cocntt. 

Statx 

Salt  Lake  County  moved  today  toward  en- 
forcement of  a  dormant  pistol  registration 
law — on  the  books  for  years — while  a  state 
official  sought  coordination  of  gun  control 
leglstlatton. 

Sheriff  Delmar  L  Larson  lunched  today 
with  city  ofBcials  of  MujT»y.  Midvale  and 
South  Salt  Lake  and  proposed  enactment  of 
local  ordinances  in  those  communities,  re- 
quiring permits  for  sale  of  hand  guns. 

The  sheriff  explained  that  the  county  baa 
had  such  an  ordinance  for  several  years,  but 
It  has  not  been  enforced. 

KKZP  KICOUW 

Under  the  county  law.  the  seller  of  any 
"concealable"  weapon  i  this  does  not  include 
hunting  rifles  I  must  keep  a  record  of  the 
purchase  and  furnish  the  Sheriff's  Office  with 
a  copy  on  a  daily  basis. 

The  purchaser  must  obtain  a  permit  from 
the  sheriff   before  buying  the  weapon. 

"I  don't  know  exactly  why  this  ordinance 
hasn't  been  enforced."  Sheriff  Larson  said. 
■■One  reason  is  lack  of  personnel  and  an- 
other is  that  such  a  law  required  compliance 
and  cooperation   from  everyone  involved. 

NEED  COOPEKATION 

"I  have  had  the  forms  on  my  desk  for 
several  months  that  would  be  used  in  en- 
forcement, but  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
if  incorporated  towns  in  the  county  didn't 
have  similar  ordinance*,  it  would  be  uaeles* 
to  try" 

Sheriff  Larson  said  he  hoped  today's  meet- 
ing would  point  toward  speedy  enactment 
of  local  ordinances  and  ultimate  county- 
wide  enforcement  of  the  gun  control  law. 

Meanwhile,  in  Nephl  Tue«day.  Atty.  Gen. 
Ptui  L.  Hansen  said  bis  office  will  examine 


gun  control  laws  on  a  Btate.  county  and  city 
level  with  the  aim  of  roordlnatlng  them  to 
meet  cl'.izen  needs 

"Gun  control  is  a  local  problem  and  should 
be  resolved  by  local  laws  and  law  enforce- 
ment ofnctals,"   Mr.   Hansen  said. 

In  Nephl  to  attend  the  Juab  County  Dem- 
ocr.»tic  convention,  the  attorney  general  con- 
ferred with  Sheriff  Duane  Sperry  on  gun 
control  legislation 

He  asked  assistance  and  cooperation  from 
district,  city  and  county  attorneys,  sheriffs, 
chiefs  of  police  and  the  Utah  Public  Safety 
Department. 

After  the  tragic  evenw  of  the  past  few 
years,  anyone  who  says.  'It  can't  happen 
here'  is  blind  to  the  facts,  "  Mr  Hansen  said. 
"However,  anyone  who  says.  What's  right 
for  New  York  City  is  right  for  rural  Utah'  is 
Just  as  blind." 

PROBLEMS    VARY 

The  attorney  general  said  local  communi- 
ties have  particular  local  problems. 

"Salt  Lake  City's  problem  Is  not  necessar- 
ily S.jrtng  City's.  I  want  to  find  out  what  the 
problems  are  and  what  Is  needed  to  solve 
them  " 

Forms  prepared  by  Sheriff  Larson  for  en- 
forcement of  the  county  ordnance  require 
the  name  of  the  puchaser  of  the  weapon,  his 
address,  two  personal  references,  his  em- 
ployer, how  the  weapon  will  be  used  and  if 
the  applicant  has  a  criminal  record. 

Sheriff  Larson  said  he  is  not  familiar  with 
a  reported  provision  of  the  ordinance  that 
requires  the  description  of  the  purchaser's 
vehicle  if  the  weapon  were  to  be  carried  In 
in  the  vehicle. 

"I  don't  believe  this  would  be  enforceable, " 
hi-  said. 

For  several  years.  Salt  Lake  City  has  had 
an  ordinance  requiring  registration  of  all 
pistols  and  revolvers  and  it  has  been  con- 
sistently enforced.  Police  Chief  Dewey  J. 
Plllls  said  today. 

SPECIAL    PESMrr 

A  special  permit  must  be  issued  If  the 
purchaser  plans  to  carry  the  weapon  con- 
cealed on  his  person. 

"I  don't  issue  thes3  permits  to  anyone 
but  police  officers,  special  officers  or  watch- 
men." Chief  Plllls  said. 

The  city  ordinance  "doesn't  stop  the 
crime  from  being  committed,  but  It  certainly 
helps  later  on  in  running  down  the  purchaser 
of  the  weapon  involved."  the  chief  pointed 
out. 

He  cited  a  recent  shooting  where  a  pistol 
purchased  in  the  city  was  traced,  leading 
to  the  arrest  of  the  owner. 

ShertS  Larson  said  enforcement  of  the 
county  ordinance  will  require  more  paper 
work,  but  will  be  worth  it. 

Anyone  owning  a  hand  gun  without  a 
permit  will  be  subject  to  arrest,"  the  sheriff 
said. 

"Having  a  record  of  any  gun  purchased 
will  provide  us  with  a  certain  control,"  he 
added.  "It  will  help." 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  my  reason 
for  requesting  these  insertions  in  the 
Rkcoro  is  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  the  fact  that  unrestrained  and 
extreme  statements  concerning  gun  con- 
trol, and  shrill  and  even  hy.sterical  edi- 
torials in  the  press,  have  blinded  many  to 
the  realities  of  the  present  situation.  In 
the  first  place,  control  of  firearms  is 
basically  a  local  problem  and  should  be 
undertaken  by  local  authorities;  second, 
if  Federal  action  is  needed,  it  should  be 
to  enforce  the  State  law  and  to  prevent 
a  thwarting  thereof  by  interstate  com- 
merce; third,  that  if  gun  registration  or 
personal  licensing  to  possess  a  weapon 
Is  to  be  used,  it  must  be  done  at  a  local 
level.  Talk  of  Federal  licensing  and  Fed- 


eral registration  ignores  the  realities  of 
the  situation.  Those  saying  automobiles 
must  be  registered,  a  hunting  license 
must  be  secured,  even  a  dog  license  is 
necessai-y  to  hunt  game  and  therefore  a 
gun  license  should  be  added,  fail  to  add 
that  in  every  iivstance.  these  licenses  or 
registrations  are  accomplished  at  the 
local  level.  It  is  said  further  that  the 
FBI  or  some  other  Federal  agency  may 
operate  a  central  computer  bank  where 
registi'ations  are  stored  and  therefore 
become  readily  available.  This  is  per- 
fectly all  right  to  keep  such  a  record  but 
the  registration  is  done  locally,  and  not 
at  the  Federal  level.  Even  a  marriage  li- 
cense and  a  deed  to  property  must  be  re- 
corded at  the  local  level.  Why  suddenly 
is  it  thought  that  gun  registration  should 
begin  on  a  national  level,  rather  than 
locally?  And  why  is  it  thought  that  the 
States  are  suddenly  incapable  of  enact- 
ing appropriate  laws  to  protect  their  citi- 
zens simply  because  great  excitement  has 
been  stirred  up  by  reason  of  political 
assassination.  I  have  as  much  faith  in 
the  local  legislature  and  the  local  ad- 
mim.stration  as  I  have  in  any  Federal 
administration.  All  my  life  I  have  heard 
that  we  wanted  to  continue  as  a  republic 
and  avoid  over-centralization.  Especially 
have  I  heard  again  and  again  that  we 
should  not  have  a  national  police  force 
responsible  for  enforcing  all  of  the  laws 
of  this  country.  I  submit  that  Federal 
registration  of  guns  and  issuing  of  per- 
mits to  carry  guns,  if  done  on  the  Federal 
level,  will  require  almost  at  once  a  na- 
tional police  force. 

So  today  I  plead  for  a  little  sanity  in 
our  consideration  of  the  grave  problem 
of  gun  control.  I  plead  for  an  orderly 
process  of  hearings,  not  only  in  Wash- 
ington, but  out  through  the  various  sec- 
tions of  our  countiT.  where  the  voice  of 
our  citizens  may  be  heard.  Legislation 
enacted  in  panic  and  with  immature 
consideration  will  be  damaging  through- 
out the  country.  Before  we  rush  head- 
long into  Federal  licensing  and  Federal 
permits,  let  us  know  the  facts  and  let 
us  proceed  with  deliberation  and  care. 


THE  SONIC  BOOM— A  WELL-PLACED 
OBJECT  LESSON 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
outpouring  of  public  sentiment  in  recent 
years  against  the  sonic  boom  has  made 
it  crystal  clear  that  the  American  peo- 
ple will  never  accept  without  a  fight  a 
daily  diet  of  booms  from  regular  over- 
land flights  by  commercial  supersonic 
transports. 

But  strong  aviation  enthusiasts  have 
never  seen  it  that  way.  They  insist  that 
the  boom  will  become  acceptable  to  the 
public  after  it  becomes  a  more  familiar 
part  of  everyday  life. 

That  is  why  the  sonic  boom  the  other 
day  which  shattered  an  entire  glass  wall 
at  the  Air  Force  Academy  seems  an 
uncannily  well-placed  object  lesson — 
although  I  would  not  wish  such  damage 
or  injury  on  anyone. 

The  Washington  Star  published  an 
excellent  editorial  on  the  subject  last 
week  that  I  commend  to  the  attention  of 
other  Senators,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this  ix)int 
in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Object  Lxsson 

The  sonic  boom  that  blew  out  the  entire 
glass  wall  of  the  Air  Porce  Academy  dining 
hall  was  regrettable.  It  was  unfortunate  that 
three  hundred  windows  were  shattered  and 
that  16  of  the  academy  personnel  were 
injured. 

But  if  something  of  the  sort  had  to  happen, 
it  couldn't  have  happened  in  a  more  appro- 
priate spot. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  the  lesson  provided  by 
the  over-enthuslastlc  pilot  in  the  F105  will 
not  be  lost  on  the  cadets.  They  have  been 
shown,  the  hard  way,  the  results  of  combin- 
ing carelessness  with  a  supersonic  fighter. 
And  if  that  lesson  stays  with  them  through- 
out their  flying  careers,  the  academy's  loss 
may  turn  out  to  be  a  gain  for  the  civilian 
population. 

It  would  be  well,  too,  for  those  responsible 
for  promoting  the  supersonic  transport  to 
take  note  of  what  happened  in  Colorado 
Springs.  Granted  that  the  SST  will  not  be 
zooming  low  over  inhabited  areas,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  titanic  airliner  will  pro- 
duce a  correspondingly  bigger  boom  and  a 
wider  area  of  disruption.  Those  whose  obli- 
gation it  is  to  balance  the  prospect  of  airline 
profits  against  the  public  welfare  should  take 
a  long  hard  look  at  the  devastation  caused 
bjr  one  erring  fighter  plane. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
commend  to  the  attention  of  Senators  an 
article  in  the  June  26  edition  of  the  New 
York  Times  reporting  the  results  of  a 
study  conducted  by  a  panel  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences.  The  panel, 
which  reported  on  human  response  to 
the  sonic  boom,  concluded  that  people 
dislike  the  sonic  boom  enough  to  make 
the  outlook  for  the  SST  as  presently  Re- 
signed very  dim. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Supersonic   Jets  Pace   Redesigning — Scien- 
tists    Sat     Noise     Data     Mat     Reshape 

Transports 

(By  Harold  M.  Schmeck  Jr.) 

Washington,  June  2S. — People  seem  to  dis- 
like the  sonic  boom  enough  to  make  the  out- 
look dim  for  designs  of  the  supersonic  trans- 
port as  they  are  now,  a  panel  of  scientists 
said  today, 

Reseaixh  In  this  coimtry  and  abroad  sug- 
gests there  would  be  many  complaints  in 
the  wake  orf  the  high  speed  airliner's  every 
flight  over  populated  areas,  a  panel  member 
said. 

The  panel  reported  to  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  on  "human  response  to  the 
sonic  boom." 

Studies  of  biological  effects,  to  date,  show 
little  cause  for  concern,  the  report  said.  It  Is 
the  psychological  effects  that  emerge  as  the 
big  problem. 

SEVERAL  STTTOIES   ON   BOOM 

Because  versions  of  supersonic  transports 
are  planned  In  the  United  States  and  in 
Europe  there  have  been  several  studies  of 
sonic  boom  effects  on  Individuals  and 
cwnmunltles. 

"As  a  result  of  such  research  the  concern 
of  the  oommlttee  on  SST-sonlc  boom  In  mld- 
1968  Is  considerably  different  from  what  It 
was  over  three  years  ago,"  said  the  report. 

The  studies  show  that  no  damage  to  hear- 
ing and  no  direct  physiological  damage  Is  to 
be  expected  even  when  the  sonic  boom  is  far 
more  powerful  than  any  supersonic  transport 
would  be  likely  to  generate.  The  studies  also 
show  that  people  do  not  like  the  boom. 


"What  seems  called  for  at  this  Juncture  is 
an  intensive  long-range  analysis  based  on 
varied  measures  of  Individual  group  and  com- 
munity responses  to  different  levels  of  sonic 
boom,"  said  the  report. 

The  panel  said  it  was  unlikely  that  the 
first  generation  of  supersonic  transport  would 
fly  at  top  speed  over  land  areas.  Plans  indi- 
cate they  will  be  primarily  transoceanic 
carriers. 

But  the  committee  said  research  was 
urgently  needed  on  the  psychological  aspects 
of  the  boom-producing  .shock  waves  of  super- 
sonic Jets  whether  the  first  ones  fly  overland 
or  not. 

ON  COMMUNITY  REACTIONS 

When  a  plane  exceeds  the  speed  of  sound — 
660  miles  an  hour  at  flight  .iltltude— the 
sound  waves  it  produces  build  up  into  a 
conical  wave  front  of  great  Intensity.  If  the 
wave  fronts  formed  by  the  nose  and  tall  of 
the  plane  reach  the  ground  before  being  dis- 
sipated they  produce  sonic  booms  that  may 
be  destructive. 

"Community  reactions  cannot  yet  be  pre- 
dicted with  certainty,"  said  the  report. 

"We  can  only  speak  in  terms  of  the  prob- 
ability of  effective  organized  reaction.  This 
win  Increase  as  the  annoyance  of  the  indi- 
viduals increases;  the  effective  expression 
may  depend  on  some  dramatic  trigger  inci- 
dent or  the  emergence  of  a  vocal  leader  of 
public  opinion." 

Individual  as  well  as  community  responses 
to  the  sonic  boom  must  be  studied,  the  re- 
port said.  It  advocated  special  studies  of  the 
effects  of  sonic  booms  on  sleep — the  noise 
levels  below  which  waking  is  unlikely,  the 
effect  of  repeated  booms  on  the  level  of  sleep 
and  the  probability  that  individuals  will 
awaken  and  the  question  of  what  levels  of 
noise  may  aggravate  a  person's  preexisting 
sleep  disorders. 

The  committee  said  it  was  important  to 
find  out  more  about  sonic  boom  effects,  if 
any,  on  sleep  during  the  day  as  well  as  at 
night,  on  conversation,  skilled  performances 
of  various  kinds  and  on  daily  routines. 

Studies  also  should  be  done  on  the  psy- 
chological effects  of  sonic  boom  on  persons 
on  ships,  the  panel  said. 

The  report  expressed  cautious  optimism 
that  an  acceptable  supersonic  transport  for 
overland  Sights  could  be  developed  when  the 
engineers  are  given  more  solid  data  showing 
what  noise  levels  will  be  acceptable  to  the 
public. 

Money  will  be  saved  in  the  long  run  if  the 
studies  are  undertaken  now,  the  report  said. 

The  report  on  human  response  to  the  sonic 
boom  reviewed  research  on  the  subject  here 
and  abroad  during  the  last  ten  years.  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
panel  that  prepared  the  repoi^t  is  Prof.  Ray- 
mond A.  Bauer  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Administration,  Harvard  University. 

Other  members  are  Prof.  William  D.  Neff, 
Department  of  Psychology,  Indiana  Univer- 
sity; Dr.  Henry  David,  Division  of  Behavioral 
Sciences,  National  Academy  of  Sciences;  Dr. 
Irwin  Pollack,  Mental  Health  Research  In- 
stitute, University  of  Michigan;  Dr.  Howard 
Ralffa,  Graduate  School  of  Business  Admin- 
istration, Harvard;  and  Dr.  Peter  Rossi,  De- 
partment of  Social  Relations,  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University. 


TRUNCATED  REDWOODS 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
day  in  which  our  Nation's  outdoor  recre- 
ational facilities  must  be  expanded  and 
protected,  there  is  a  clear  danger  that 
Congress  will  fail  in  its  responsibility.  I 
refer  specifically  to  the  action  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  National  Parks  of  the 
House  Interior  Committee,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  proposed  Redwoods  National 
Park  in  California. 


Last  year  the  Senate  passed  a  bill  to 
create  a  64,000-acre  park  in  Humboldt 
and  Del  Norte  Counties.  Now,  the  House 
subcommittee  has  approved  a  bill  that 
would  authorize  a  park  of  only  25,300 
acres — with  18,000  acres  coming  from 
two  existing  State  parks.  This  action  has 
shocked  conservationists  all  over  the 
country,  and  has  dealt  a  cruel  blow  to 
those  people  who  enjoy  the  beauties  of 
the  California  redwoods. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  today'.s  editorial  in  the  New 
York  Times,  entitled  "Truncated  Red- 
woods," be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TRUNCATED      REDWOODS 

This  year  Congress  has  an  opportunity  to 
establish  a  minimum-sized  Redwoods  Na- 
tional Park  in  California  or  a  mini-minimum 
park.  The  second  course  would  be  a  national 
tragedy. 

Last  year  the  Senate  passed  a  bill  to  create 
a  64,000-acre  park  in  Humboldt  and  Del  Norte 
Counties.  It  afforded  protection  to  the  mag- 
nificent redwoods  in  Mill  Creek  and  Redwood 
Creek.  Although  it  involved  a  compromise 
with  the  timber  companies,  the  result  was  a 
park  that  would  have  provided  at  least  a  re- 
.spectable  measure  of  safety  for  a  national 
treasure. 

However.  Instead  of  insuring  that  even  this 
small  area  would  be  protected,  the  Parks  and 
Recreation  subcommittee  of  the  House  In- 
terior Committee  has  now  chopped  down  the 
size  of  the  proposed  park  to  less  than  half 
of  what  the  Senate  approved.  Its  bill  would 
authorize  a  park  of  only  25.300  acres.  And 
even  that  Is  not  a  valid  figure  because  18.000 
acres  represents  land  taken  from  two  existing 
state  parks.  As  against  the  Senate  bill's  ac- 
quisition of  33,000  acres  of  private  land,  the 
House  subcommittee  would  provide  for  tak- 
ing in  just  7,300  private  acres. 

The  Sierra  Club  has  rightly  branded  this 
truncated  park  plan  "shocking  In  Its  disre- 
gard for  park  values"  and  has  warned  that 
it  "protects  even  less  acreage  than  the  lum- 
ber companies  have  offered  to  sell."  There  is 
no  reason  why  the  state  should  donate  its 
two  parks  to  complement  such  a  sub-mini- 
mal Federal  effort.  The  plain  duty  of  the  full 
House  Interior  Committee  is  to  undo  the 
damage  by  reporting  out  a  Redwoods  Na- 
tional Park  as  big,  or  bigger,  than  the  Sen- 
ate bill  insures.  Anything  less  Is  sabotage  of 
the  entire  project,  a  craven  capitulation  to 
the  lumber  interests. 


TWENTY-THREE  YEARS  IS  A  LONG 
TIME 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
U.S,  Senate  ratified  the  United  Nations 
Charter  in  1945 — 23  years  ago.  Since 
then  the  Senate  has  not  done  anything 
significant  in  declaring  itself  for  the 
rights  of  all  men. 

Twenty-three  years  is  a  long  time. 
The  Senate  should  move  swiftly  to  ratify 
the  pending  human  rights  conventions. 
It  is  true  that  the  Senate  ratified  the 
supplement  Convention  on  Slavery  but 
that  ratification  only  moved  the  Senate 
to  a  position  equal  to  the  administra- 
tion of  Calvin  Coolidge  and  the  Senate 
during  the  administration  of  Herbert 
Hoover;  hardly  in  the  vanguard  of  pro- 
gressive change. 

Mr.  President,  ratification  of  these 
conventions  would  place  the  Senate  in 
that  vanguard  of  progress  in  declaring 
and  protecting  the  inviolable  and  essen- 
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tlal  rights  of  all  men.  Surely,  we  can 
devote  the  necessary  time  and  effort  to 
approve  these  conventions.  We  H>end 
days,  weeks,  and  months  on  debate  and 
deliberation  on  the  various  social  and 
welfare  programs  that  are  the  glory  of 
America  because  they  show  how  impor- 
tant we  consider  the  individual  and  his 
needs.  We  spend  hundreds  of  billions  of 
dollars  on  social  security,  medicare,  and 
medicaid,  veterans'  benefits,  aid  to  edu- 
cation, support  lor  the  needy  and  aid  to 
others  around  the  world  who  are  less  for- 
tunate than  we  are. 

But.  Mr.  President,  our  failure  to  ratify 
these  conventions  is  used  by  our  detrac- 
tors to  put  the  lie  to  all  we  achieve 
through  enlightened  legislation  such  as 
I  Just  mentioned.  We  are  spending  bil- 
lions and  billions  of  dollars  and  we  are 
not  given  credit  for  it.  Indeed,  we  are 
discredited  in  the  eyes  of  many  we  help 
because  our  failure  to  ratify  these  con- 
ventions is  used  to  propagandize  against 
us. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  move  toward 
swift  ratification:  23  years  is  far  too  long 
a  time  In  which  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  remains  officially  silent  on  the  ex- 
istence of  universal  and  inviolable  human 
rights  and  the  need  for  their  protection 
on  both  a  national  and  an  international 
scale. 

Twenty-three  years  is  far.  far  to  long 
a  time. 


URGENT  NEED  FOR  BLACKFEET 
JAIL 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
urgent  request  of  Senator  Mansfield  and 
I,  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
has  recommended  appropriations  of 
$330,000  for  construction  of  a  new  jail 
on  the  Blactfeet  Indian  Reservation. 

In  testimony  before  the  Senate  sub- 
committee. Senator  Mansfield  and  I 
stated  our  case.  I  would  like  to  reiterate 
some  facts  which  point  up  the  urgent 
necessity  of  this  project. 

The  jail  was  built  30  years  ago  to  ac- 
commodate 12  prisoners.  At  present,  it 
averages  33.  Sanitation  and  heating  fa- 
cilities are  hopelessly  inadequate.  The 
walls  are  not  insulated,  the  windows  are 
covered  with  sheet  metal,  and  much  of 
the  time  fresh  drinking  water  cannot  be 
obtained  in  the  cells.  These  and  other 
conditions  are  in  evidence  in  photographs 
we  submitted  to  the  Senate  suljcommit- 
tee. 

Senator  Mansfield  and  I  cannot  too 
strongly  emphasize  the  vital  necessity 
of  this  project.  We  believe  it  can  no 
longer  be  delayed.  We  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  concur  in  the  Appropriations 
Committees  recommendation  and  that 
the  conferees  will  be  able  to  persuade  the 
House  to  accept  this  Senate  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
an  article.  "Browning  Cells  •Inhuman* — 
Jailed  Indians  Pile  Suit, "  which  ap- 
peared in  the  June  18  Issue  of  the  Great 
Falls  Tribune,  and  Senator  Mansfield's 
and  my  presentation  on  this  matter  to 
the  Senate  Appropriations  subcommit- 
tee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


BaOWNINO    CCLLS    "iMirOMAN" — Jailkd 

Indians   Pils   Surr 

Attacking  alleged  "Inhuman  oondltlona"  in 
the  Blackfeet  tribal  jail  at  Browning,  nine 
membera  of  the  tribe  incarcerated  there  have 
inlUated  a  ault  in  Federal  District  Court 
here  seeking  relief  and  release  for  alleged 
vlolaUon  of  their  civil  rtghu. 

The  suit  Is  believed  to  be  the  Arst  litiga- 
tion Initiated  on  behalf  of  Indians  under 
a  new  civil  rights  act  passed  In  April,  ac- 
cording to  Barney  Reagan.  Cut  Bank,  western 
district  circuit  rider  for  the  Montana  Legal 
Service  Association.  Reagan  Is  associated  with 
Jerrold  Richards  of  Helena  in  initiating  the 
suit. 

The  suit  claims  that  all  nine  were  ar- 
rested, tried  and  sentenced  without  being 
advised  of  their  constitutional  rights.  It  was 
fiu-ther  alleged  that  the  Uibal  court  lias 
been  operating  without  legal  authority  and 
without  a  code  of  laws. 

Twenty-four  separate  requests  for  relief 
advanced  range  from  Injunction  to  prohibit 
imprisonment  for  inability  to  pay  fines 
•  which  must  be  worked  off  at  the  Inhuman 
rate  of  S3  per  day"  to  request  for  Injunction 
to  abate  the  jaU  as  a  nuisance  and  to  pro- 
hibit Its  use. 

Plaintiffs  In  the  action  are  Thomas  and 
Marlene  Spotted  Eagle.  Clara  Champlne. 
Susan  Vlelle.  Sharon  LaPlante.  Peter  Red 
Head.  Beatrice  Reevls.  Juanlta  Weasel  Head 
and  Eunice  Calf  Tall.  Offenses  range  from 
child  neglect  and  contributing  to  delin- 
quency of  oUnors  to  escape  and  resisting 
arrest  The  tribe,  city  of  Browning  and  In- 
dian Agency  oOlcials.  both  Montana  and  na- 
tional, are  named  as  defendants. 

The  complaint  .alleges  the  jail,  constructed 
in  1939  was  designed  to  accommodate  12 
prisoners  with  floor  spnce  of  552  square  feet. 
In  1967  a  total  of  12.085  man  days  was  logged 
in  the  JaU  or  an  average  of  more  than  33 
prisoners  per  day.  Regularly  after  welfare 
checks  are  distributed  the  complaint  claims 
the  number  of  persona  In  jail  will  be  In 
excess  of  40  and  on  holidays  and  during 
celebrations  the  figures  are  greatly  exceeded. 
It  was  reported  there  were  more  than  96 
prisoners  at  one  time  during  the  Indian  Days 
celebration  last  July. 

The  complaint  painted  a  dismal  picture 
of  two  drunk  tanks,  allegedly  designed  for 
foiu'  persons,  each,  but  at  times  accommo- 
dating up  to  30.  The  rooms  contain  no  furni- 
ture, sinks  or  floor  drains  and  are  bare  ex- 
cept for  a  toilet  In  each  room.  Neither  has  a 
supply  of  drinking  or  other  running  water, 
the  complaint  said.  It  was  alleged  women 
have  been  put  In  the  same  cell  as  men.  In- 
fants and  children  put  in  the  tank  with 
their  mothers. 

Regular  cells  for  men  and  women  were 
said  also  largely  overcrowded  and  with  In- 
adequate ventilation.  Windows  In  these  as 
well  as  Juvenile  quarters  are  said  covered 
with  steel  plates. 

The  complaint  said  "most  of  the  time 
scanty  sanitary  facilities  are  inoperable.  Pllth 
regularly  accumulates  in  the  cells  and  covers 
the  inmates."  The  heating  system  was  said 
totally  inadequate 

"For  adults  the  jail  Is  a  place  of  depriva- 
tion and  despair.  For  minors  it  Is  a  breeding 
place  of  inunorallty,  lawlessness  and  crime." 
the  complaint  says. 

It  Is  alleged  that  the  tribal  Judges,  ap- 
pointed by  the  tribe,  follow  unconstitutional 
procedures,  falling  to  advise  defendants  of 
their  rights  and  permitting  Issuance  of  war- 
rants without  probable  cause.  It  was  alleged 
the  tribe  Is  a  corporation  and  Its  agents 
do  not  have  power  of  trial,  sentence  or  Im- 
prisonment. The  court  was  described  as  a 
"revenue  raising  Institution." 

Each  of  the  plaintiffs  In  the  suit  asks 
$5,000  damages  Including  $4,000  punitive 
damages.  Red  Head  also  asks  $900  for  loss 
of  wages. 

The  complaint  asks  that  the  tribal  Judges 


be  enjoined  from  trying  any  defendants  on 
criminal  charge*  and  from  imposition  of 
sentences.  They  ask  the  court  to  set  aside 
the  convictions. 

Statkmknt  bt  Senatob  Lcr  Metcalf.  on  Be- 
half OF  Senator  Mike  Mansfield  and  Him- 
self, ON  INTERIOB  DEPARTMENT  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. Indian  Bureau,  Blackfeet  Reserva- 
tion, Fiscal  1969 

Tribal  officials  and  residents  of  the  Black- 
feet  Indian  Reservation  have  made  numer- 
ous appeals  In  the  past  for  a  new  jail.  Sena- 
tor Mansfield  and  I,  however,  have  reassured 
these  people  the  Jail  would  be  built  as  soon 
as  similar  facilities  were  constructed  at  the 
Port  Peck  and  Northern  Cheyenne  Re8er\a- 
tlon. 

These  projects,  with  the  help  of  this  com- 
mittee, have  been  completed  and  already  are 
helping  to  Improve  law  enforcement  and  re- 
spect for  the  law  on  these  reservations. 

But  Senator  Mansfield  and  I  were  shocked 
to  learn  no  money  Is  being  requested  In 
Fiscal  1969  for  a  Jail  at  the  Blackfeet  In- 
dian Reservation. 

We  cannot  overemphasize  the  Importance 
of  this  project.  Gordon  Bennett,  the  reserva- 
tion's tribal  attorney,  correctly  describes  the 
existing  facilities  as  "one  of  the  most  degrad- 
ing detention  facilities  anywhere  In  America, 
comparable  In  our  time  only  to  the  concen- 
traUon  camps  of  the  Third  Reich." 

We  must  not  delay  this  project  any  longer. 
Not  only  are  we  sending  older  and  more  seri- 
ous offenders  to  this  den  of  depravity,  but 
we  are  sending  to  the  same  place  young.  Im- 
pressionable teenagers  who  often,  have  com- 
mitted only  minor  crimes.  This  Is  inhumane. 
We  ask  the  committee  to  add  $350,000  to 
the  appropriation  bill  for  construction  of  this 
Jail. 

At  this  point.  lilr.  Chairman.  I  would  like 
to  Introduce  In  the  record  Resolution  61-64 
of  the  Blackfeet  Indian  Tribe,  a  letter 
from  Tribal  Chairman  Earl  Old  Person,  a 
stimmary  of  escapes  during  Fiscal  1967,  and 
a  letter  from  Gordon  Bennett. 

"resolution  no.   61-«7 

"Whereas:  The  Blackfeet  Tribal  Business 
Council  is  desirous  of  providing  the  Black- 
feet Tribe  of  the  Blackfeet  Reservation  with 
maximum  protection  through  the  operation 
of  the  Law  Sc  Order  Program,  and 

"Whereas:  The  Blackfeet  Tribe  has  at- 
tempted to  accomplish  this  end  through  the 
employment  of  every  possible  recourse  but 
does  not  have  fvmds  necessary  to  realize 
all  the  goals  of  this  end.  and 

"Whereas:  The  present  detention  facilities. 
being  completely  outmoded  and  presenting 
health,  moral  and  safety  problems,  are  totally 
Incapable  of  handling  our  dally  police  prob- 
lem, and 

'Whereas:  The  problem  of  Juvenile  De- 
linquency and  adult  offenders  is  growing 
daily  because  of  the  lack  of  adequate  facili- 
ties to  cope  with  the  situation,  and  because 
of  the  lack  of  adequate  facilities,  many 
youthful  offenders  are  not  receiving  the  train- 
ing necessary  to  make  them  useful  future 
citizens,  now 

"Therefore  be  it  resolved:  That  with  the 
concurrence  and  at  the  request  of  the  Black- 
feet Tribal  Law  &  Order  Commission,  who  has 
the  responsibility  of  the  Law  &  Order  Pro- 
gram on  the  Blackfeet  Indian  Reservation, 
the  Blackfeet  Tribal  Business  Council  re- 
spectfully requests  that  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  make  inquiry  into  the  avail- 
ability of  Federal  funds  necessary  to  con- 
struct and  operate  a  Municipal  Center  on  the 
Blackfeet  Indian  Reservation  with  adequate 
detention  facilities  for  adult  and  Juvenile, 
male  and  female,  offenders,  dining  facilities, 
court  .-ooms.  and  office  space,  with  the  facili- 
ties to  be  operated  in  concert  with  the  Black- 
feet Tribe,  and 

"Be  It  further  resolved:  That  the  Black- 
feet Tribal  Business  Council  respectfully 
urges  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  to 
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employ  all  possible  baste  in  bringing  this 
Municipal  Center  to  realization  for  the  dally 
waste  in  the  youth  of  this  Reservation  makes 
this  situation  critical  and  In  dire  need  of 
immediate  correction. 

"The  BLACKPnrr  Tribe  of 
THE  Blackfeet  Indian  Reservation. 

"Earl  Old  Person,  Chairman. 
"Attest: 

"Joe  Show,  Secretary. 

"certification 
"I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  reso- 
lution was  unanimously  passed  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Blackfeet  Tribal  Business 
Council  in  duly  called,  noticed  and  convened 
special  session  assembled  the  24th  day  of 
March.  1965.  with  nine  (9)  members  present 
to  constitute  a  quorum. 

"Joe  Show. 
"Secretary.    Blackfeet    Tribal    Business 
Council." 


acktee 


The  Blackfeet  Tribe,  of  the 

Blackfeet  Indian  Reservation. 
Browning,  Mont..  February  27,  1968 
Hon.  Lee  Metcalf, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalf;  For  many  years 
past,  the  Blackfeet  Tribe  has  petitioned  the 
United  States  Government,  through  its 
Blackfeet  Agency  Superintendent,  for  re- 
placement and  improvement  of  Tribal  Jail 
facilities  at  Browning.  Montana.  In  human 
terms,  the  Blackfeet  Tribe  has  no  greater 
need.  As  a  practical  matter,  the  Government 
could  make  no  better  Investment.  These  pe- 
tions  have,  apparently,  been  ignored,  and 
have  gone  unanswered.  But  the  Tribe  must 
and  will  persist  because  the  moral  obliga- 
tion to  do  so  Is  inescapable,  and  because  the 
problems  created  by  our  primitive  Jail  facili- 
ties multiply  and  compound  each  year. 

I  urge  your  consideration  of  the  following 
facts. 

The  existing  "Jail",  a  frame  and  brick 
building  of  essentially  residential  standards, 
was  constructed  In  1939  at  a  cost  of  $18,500. 
It  was  designed  to  provide  minimal  accom- 
modation for  twelve  inmates.  It  consisted  of 
two  cells  equipped  for  six  Inmates  each  with 
men  in  one  and  women  in  the  other.  It  pro- 
vided 552  square  feet  of  floor  space.  No  ac- 
commodations were  then  provided,  nor  have 
they  been  since,  for  Juveniles.  Another  part 
of  the  jail  was  to  provide  a  Jailer's  residence. 
With  the  passage  of  time  and  the  increase 
in  demand  for  inmate  space,  the  original 
women's  cell  was  converted  into  two  small 
cells  for  male  prisoners,  and  the  Jailer's  resi- 
dence was  converted  into  a  woman's  cell, 
a  dormltary  arrangement  with  two  beds. 
The  original  mens  cell  had,  and  has.  three 
bunk  beds,  a  toilet  stool  and  a  shower.  The 
present  women's  cell,  converted  from  the 
Jailer's  residence,  has  a  toilet  stool,  wash 
basin  and  shower.  All  or  a  part  of  the  toilet 
facilities  mentioned  are  out  of  order  because 
of  faulty  plumbing  and  lack  of  physical  pro- 
tection against  destruction  or  damage  by  the 
Inmates.  Recently  a  police  dispatcher's  office 
was  added  by  annexing  a  portion  of  a  wood 
frame  house. 

During  fiscal  1967.  more  than  12.000  pris- 
oner man-days  were  logged  at  this  JaU.  In 
July.  1967.  the  jail  was  forced  to  accommo- 
date 324  prisoners;  in  August  of  that  year, 
261:  and  In  September,  280.  The  average 
number  of  prisoners  per  day  in  that  year 
was  33.  During  the  celebration  of  North 
American  Indian  Days  at  Browning  in  July 
1967,  there  were  96  prisoners  in  the  Jail  at 
one  time. 

Because  of  faulty  and  inadequate  con- 
struction and  the  ravages  of  time,  the  JaU 
provides  practically  no  physical  security.  A 
total  of  76  escapes  were  effected  in  fiscal  year 
1967.  On  several  occasions,  men  escaped  from 
their  cells  and  were  found  sleeping  with 
women  in  the  women's  section. 


There  is  no  segregation,  in  either  the  men's 
or  the  women's  sections,  for  Juveniles. 

There  is  virtually  no  sanitation.  Most  of 
the  time,  for  the  reasons  mentioned  before, 
the  scant  sanitary  facilities  are  inoperable. 
Despite  the  best  efforts  of  prison  employees, 
human  excreta  and  other  filth  accumulates 
in  the  cells  and  covers  the  Inmates. 

A  totally  Inadequate  heating  system  is 
Ineffective  against  the  extreme  cold  of  a 
Northern  Plains  winter.  The  structure  is  un- 
insulated and  because  of  faulty  design  it  is 
Impossible  to  keep  glass  In  the  windows, 
which  have  been  covered  with  sheet  steel. 
There  is  virtually  no  natural  light  or  ven- 
tilation. Much  of  the  time  fresh  drinking 
water  cannot  be  obtained  in  the  ce;i,s. 

The  problem  of  greatest  moral  unj  social 
gravity  arises  from  the  physical  Imptisslbillty 
of  segregating  minor  from  adult  inmates. 
For  adults,  the  jail  is  a  place  of  deprivation 
and  despair;  for  minors  it  is  a  breed  ing  place 
of  immorality,  lawlessness  and  crime.  The 
Blackfeet  Indian  people  are  attempting  to 
raise  themselves  by  education.  The  Black- 
feet Indian  jail  Is  the  most  powerful  counter- 
educational   force  on   our   reservation. 

Tills  jail  is  beyond  repair  or  restoration 
Makeshift  attempts  at  raising  It  to  some 
minimal  standard  have  either  failed  or  ag- 
gravated the  deficiencies  attempted  to  be 
corrected.  It  would  be  impossible  to  Justify 
any  further  expenditure  on  It  and  for  this 
reason  it  can  be  anticipated  that  It  will  de- 
teriorate further  In  the  future,  if  that  is 
possible. 

Our  need  for  a  new  detention  facility  can 
be  conservatively  described  as  "desperate." 
Such  a  facility  should  provide,  at  a  bare 
minimum,  cell  space  with  buUt-ln  bunks  for 
approximately  36  Inmates,  with  adequate 
segregation  for  women  :.nd  Juvenile  prison- 
ers. This  would  Include  a  women's  ward  with 
eight  bunks,  a  Juvenile  ward  of  four  bunks 
for  boys  and  a  similar  one  for  girls,  and  a 
large  cell  block  with  bunks  for  twenty  men. 
A  combination  garage  and  "drunk  tank"  to 
accommodate  at  least  twenty  men  should  be 
provided  to  handle  the  helplessly  drunk  and 
preserve  sanitation,  order  and  a  modicum  of 
physical  decency  in  the  cell  sections.  This 
type  of  "overload  tank"  is  being  used  effec- 
tively on  Indian  reservations  elsewhere,  I 
understand.  A  visitation  room,  radio  room 
and  booking  section,  offices  for  the  Agency 
Special  Agent  and  jailer,  kitchen,  laundry. 
Tribal  courtroom  and  Judges  offices  are  es- 
sential ancillary  requirements. 
You  win  find  enclosed : 

1 .  Thirteen  recent  photos  of  the  interior  of 
the  Blackfeet  Jail. 

2.  A  Xerox  copy  of  a  memorandum  from 
the  Agency  Special  Officer  to  the  superintend- 
ent summarizing  escapes  for  fiscal  year  1967. 

3.  1965  resolution  of  the  Blackfeet  Tribal 
Business  Council  calling  for  detention  fa- 
cilities. Jail  conditions  have  deteriorated  con- 
siderably since  the  time  when  this  resolu- 
tion was  passed. 

4.  Letter  of  our  Tribal  attorney,  Mr.  Gor- 
don Bennett,  in  regard  to  Jail  conditions. 

Let  me  close  by  saying  that  I  realize  these 
are  times  of  acute  stress  on  the  Federal 
budget,  that  I  appreciate  the  necessity  of 
strict  control  of  domestic  spending  on  the 
part  of  the  government  In  order  to  avoid 
further  inflation,  and  that  I  am  well  aware 
the  government  is  being  pressed  from  all  sides 
for  appropriations  for  projects  of  great  im- 
portance. Nevertheless,  I  believe  that  you  will 
agree  that  the  United  States  Government 
has  no  greater  moral  obligation  than  the 
alleviation  of  the  suffering  of  its  Indian  sub- 
jects and  the  elevation  of  their  living  stand- 
ards, that  the  provision  of  decent  and  work- 
able detention  facilities  is  basic  to  the  dis- 
charge of  that  obligation,  and  that  provid- 
ing such  facilities  cannot  and  should  not  be 
delayed  any  longer. 
Sincerely, 

EIarl  Old  Person. 


"U.S.  Government  Memorandum 

"June  6,  1967. 
•To:    Superintendent.   Blackfeet   Agency. 
"From:  Agency  Special  Officer. 
■Subject:   Escape  from  Tribal  JaU.  FY  67. 

"July  1966:  Total  of  14  adult  male  escajies. 
Five  from  work  crews,  nine  from  Jail.  Three 
through  celling,  these  sawed  through  cell 
bars,  two  with  hand  made  key.  one  knocked 
down   trustee   and   ran. 

"Aug.  1966:  Total  of  14  adult  male,  one 
adult  female  and  five  male  Juveniles  escaped. 
Seven  from  work  crews.  13  from  Jail.  Seven 
through  ceiling,  five  Juveniles  broke  cell 
door,  and  one  female  broke  cell  door. 

Sept.  1966:  Total  of  15  iidult  male,  two 
juvenile  females  escaped.  Two  from  work 
crews.  15  from  Jail.  Seven  through  celling, 
two  juveniles  broke  cell  door,  live  sawed 
through  cell  bars,  one  knocked  down  trustee 
and  ran. 

"Oct.  1966:  At  this  time  work  of  facing  cell 
doors  and  some  walls  with  sheet  steel  had 
been  completed.  Total  of  three  adult  male 
escapes.  Two  from  work  crev/s  and  one 
through  celling. 

"Nov.  1966:  Total  of  one  male  juvenile 
escape,  broke  metal  on  cell  window. 

"Dec.  1966:  Total  of  one  Juvenile  male 
escape,  broke  metal  on  cell  window. 

•Jan.  1967:  Total  of  two  adult  male  es- 
capes. Both  went  through  celling. 

••Feb.  1967:  Total  of  one  adult  male  and 
two  adult  female  escapes.  One  female  from 
work  crew,  one  female  broke  cell  do<ir.  and 
one  male  through  celling. 

••Mar.  1967:  Total  of  nine  adult  male  and 
one  Juvenile  male  escapes.  One  Juvenile  broke 
metal  on  cell  window.  Pour  adults  with  hand 
made  key.  Three  through  the  celling,  one 
sawed  cell  bars,  and  one  knocked  trustee 
down  and  ran. 

•'Apr.  1967:  Total  of  one  adult  male,  one 
adult  female  and  two  Juvenile  malefi  es- 
caped. One  female  from  work  crew,  one  male 
through  celling,  one  Juvenile  through  metal 
on  window,  and  one  Juvenile  broke  cell  door. 
••May  1967:  Total  of  five  adult  male  and 
two  Juvenile  males  escaped.  One  Juvenile 
through  wall,  one  juvenile  through  metal 
window,  three  adults  broke  metal  wall,  two 
adults  through  wall  then  through  ceUing. 

•  June  1967:  (To  Date)  Total  of  two  adult 
male,  four  Juvenile  male  and  three  Juvenile 
females.  Two  adults  through  wall  then 
through  ceUing,  four  Juvenile  males  alter- 
nately through  cell  wall  and  metal  window. 
Three  JuvenUe  female  through  cell  wall  " 

Helena.  Mont.. 
February  27.  1968. 
Hon.  LtE  Metcai.k. 
U.S.  Senator. 
Senate  Office  rsuilding,  Wanhington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalf:  I  invite  your  at- 
tention to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Earl  Old  Person 
requestlni;  your  consideration  of  the  need  of 
the  Blackfeet  Indian  Tribe  for  a  new  Jail.  This 
letter  Is  written  In  support  of  his  request  for 
funds  to  construct  such  a  JaU. 

The  Blackfeet  Tribe  Is  struggling  to  im- 
prove law  enforcement  and  respect  for  the  law 
on  the  reservation.  It  has  recently  adopted 
a  compendious  new  law  and  order  code.  A 
major  project  is  under  way  to  reduce  alcohol- 
ism and  consequent  lawlessness  The  OEO 
Office  is  striving  to  improve  education  and 
living  standards,  a  partial  aim  of  which  is 
to  make  respect  for  and  compliance  with  the 
law  possible.  The  Tribal  budget  for  law  en- 
forcement has  substantially  increased  in  re- 
cent years.  Cooperation  with  non-tribal  law 
enforcement  authorities  is  being  improved 
The  operation  of  Tribal  court  and  police  Is 
being  re-examined  constantly  by  the  Tribal 
Law  and  Order  Committee  with  the  object  of 
increasing  efficiency,  effectlvenes  and  fair- 
ness of  reservation  law  enforcement. 

As  you  are  well  aware,  this  effort  is  aimed 
not  only  at  meeting  the  social  and  govern- 
mental necessities  of  the  reservation,  but  also 
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at  preparing  th«  InhabltanU  of  the  reaerva- 
tlon.  particularly  Its  youth,  for  useful  and 
productive  lives  off  the  reservation.  In  my 
opinion  Tribal  authorities  are  working  with 
admirable  diligence  at  preventing  the  re- 
servation from  being  a  breeding  ground  for 
crime. 

This  effort  Is  being  seriously  Impeded  or 
retarded  by  the  abysmally  Inadequate  court, 
police  and  detention  facilities  the  Tribe  has 
to  work  with.  Respect  for  law  and  order  can- 
not possibly  be  engendered  by  Incarceration 
In  a  Jail  which  would  be  the  subject  of  out- 
raged protest  by  a  humane  society  If  It  were 
to  be  used  for  animal  detention.  Certainly 
Mr  Old  Person  3  letter  and  exhibits  will  con- 
Tlnce  you  that  the  Blackfeet  Jail  has  to  be 
classified  as  one  of  the  most  degrading  de- 
tention facilities  anywhere  in  America,  com- 
parable In  our  time  only  to  the  concentration 
camps  of  the  Third  Reich.  No  rehabilitation 
Is  possible  In  such  a  depraved  atmosphere: 
the  festering  of  criminal  propensities  Is  a 
necessary  and  unavoidable  result  of  time 
served  in  this  pest  hole. 

As  Blackfeet  Tribal  attorney.  I  strongly 
recommend  Immediate  action  by  the  federal 
government  to  abolish  this  most  Ineffective 
and  costly  facility,  and  to  replace  It  with  one 
that  can  contribute  to  the  institution  of  a 
workable  law  and  order  scheme  on  the  reser- 
vation. Aa  a  member  of  the  Montana  Slate 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  United  States 
Civil  Rights  Commission.  I  feel  constrained 
to  express  the  opinion  that  the  situation  al- 
luded to  here  stands  not  as  an  Indictment  of 
the  United  States  for  its  failure  to  meet  Its 
responsibility  to  a  minority  and  legally  de- 
pendent group  but  as  a  conviction  on  that 
indictment. 

Very  truly  yours. 

OoKOON  R.  Bennett. 

Attorney  at  Law. 


PANAMA  CANAL  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr  President,  the 
literature  on  Panama  Canal  history 
and  Interoceanic  canal  problems  is  vo- 
luminous :  yet  seldom  do  we  see  short  but 
compreheixsive  statements  of  the  key 
facts  and  questions  involved. 

In  a  recent  edition  of  the  US.  Naval 
Institute  Proceedings,  Representative 
Daniel  J.  Flood,  of  Pennsylvania,  pub- 
lished an  illuminating  yet  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  canal  problems  in  the  form 
of  a  discussion  in  which  he  listed  the 
principal  issues. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  indicated  discus- 
sion by  Congressman  Flood  will  be  help- 
ful as  background  material  in  connection 
with  consideration  of  pending  measures 
for  the  modernization  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  I  request  unanimous  consent  for 
It  to  be  published  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  discus- 
sion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  US.  Naval  Institute  Proceedings, 

January   19681 

"CANALS    AND    Channels:     A    Look    Ahead" 

(See  Thomas  L.  Lewis,  pp.  33  43,  August 
1967  Proceedings) 

Honorable  Daniel  J.  Flood.  Member  of 
Congress  (Dem.,  Pa.) — The  article  does  not 
come  to  grips  with  the  real  issues  In  the 
Istlunlan  question,  which  must  be  under- 
st,>od  and  not  Ignored  if  our  canal  policies 
are  to  be  dealt  with  In  a  wise  manner. 

The  Isthmian  canal  policy  of  the  United 
St.ites.  as  historically  evolved,  is  embodied 
In  treaty  and  law,  with  these  objectives: 
The  best  site  and  best  type  of  canal  for  the 
transit  of  vessels  of  all  nations  on  terms  of 


equality  with  tolls  that  are  just  and  equi- 
table. Such  a  policy  neceaaarlly  requires  low 
costs  of  construction,  maintenance,  opera- 
tion, sanitation  and  protection.  The  total 
U.S.  Investment  In  the  Panama  Canal  enter- 
prise from  1904  to  30  June  1966,  Including 
acquisition  of  the  Canal  Zone  Territory,  was 
•  1.951.600.000.  When  to  this  are  added  the 
costs  of  defense  for  the  same  period,  the 
gr.ind  total  becomes  M.sag.OSl.OOO,  a  star- 
tllngly  large  figure  Involving  the  budgets  of 
the  Army.  Navy  and  Air  Force  as  well  as  the 
Panama  Canal  organization. 

The  Terminal  Lake-Thlfd  Locks  Plan,  de- 
rived from  painstaking  studies  of  more  than 
25  years  of  marine  operations,  provides  for 
the  following:  elimination  of  the  Pedro 
Miguel  Locks:  consolidation  of  al'  Pacific 
locks  south  of  Mlraflores.  as  they  are  on  the 
Atlantic  side:  elevation  of  the  Intermediate 
Mlraflores  Lake  level  (54  feet)  to  the  height 
of  Gatun  (now  87  feet)  to  form  a  summit 
level  anchorage  at  the  Pacific  end  of  the 
canal  to  correspond  with  the  lock  arrange- 
ment at  Oatun:  and  raising  of  the  resulting 
summit  lake  level  to  lu  optimum  height  of 
92  feet. 

Experienced  navigators  have  recognized 
this  plan  as  supplying  the  best  operational 
canal  practicable  of  achievement.  Experienced 
engineers  have  stressed  that  it  enables  the 
maximum  utilization  of  the  present  water- 
way, and  that  it  can  be  planned  with  every 
assurance  of  success  at  far  less  cost  and  in 
less  time  than  any  other  design  so  far  con- 
sidered. The  plan  w,'\s  approved  by  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  as  a  postwar  project. 

The  Lake-Lock  proposal,  since  it  is  only  an 
"enlargement  of  existing  facilities"  without 
calling  for  additional  "land  or  waters"  or 
authority,  does  not  require  a  new  treaty  with 
Panama.  Recent  diplomatic  experience  with 
that  country  conclusively  shows  the  treaty 
angle  to  be  a  paramount  consideration. 

Notwithstanding  the  obvious  and  far  less 
costly  solution  of  the  canal  problem  provided 
by  the  Terminal  Lake-Third  Locks  proposal, 
there  have  developed  insistent  demands  for 
the  construction  of  a  new  Panama  Canal  of 
so-called  sea  level  design  or  for  an  alternate 
canal  at  a  new  location,  as  evidenced  by  a 
propaganda  campaign  Instigated  and  main- 
tained by  the  manufacturers  of  heavy  earth- 
moving  machinery  and  correlated  Interests. 

As  to  the  superslze  vessels  mentioned  by 
Captain  Lewis,  such  ships  were  not  planned 
with  the  idea  of  transiting  the  Panama  Canal 
but,  in  fact,  to  avoid  such  transit  with  the 
consequent  high  tolls.  As  to  large  naval  ves- 
sels, the  Navy  long  ago  eliminated  transit  of 
the  Canal  as  a  military  characteristic  m  their 
design  for  the  reason  that  in  the  nuclear  age 
any  canal,  regardless  of  type,  is  vulnerable  to 
destruction  and  naval  plans  must  be  accord- 
ingly based. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  facility  required 
at  Panama  is  a  double-lane  ship-way  with  a 
traffic  reservoir  having  t>oth  ample  and  well- 
.irranged  lock  capacity  at  both  ends.  The 
double- lane  ship-way  in  the  present  canal, 
costing  many  millions  of  dollars,  will  be  com- 
pleted in  1971.  The  Terminal  Lake-Third 
Locks  proposal  would  provide  the  long-needed 
increased  capacity  and  major  operational  im- 
provements. Moreover,  this  proposed  canal 
could  be  undertaken  at  an  economic  rate  of 
construction  and  it  would  meet  transit  needs 
far  into  the  future.  As  previously  stated.  It 
would  not  require  a  new  treaty  with  Panama 
and  would  be  in  the  best  Interests  of  that 
country. 

In  the  way  of  summation  of  a  highly 
complicated  situation  that  has  been  badly 
muddled  by  ex  parte  propaganda,  the  fol- 
lowing should  be  understocxl : 

( 1 )  The  United  States  has  a  fine  canal 
now.  but  It  Is  approaching  capacity  satura- 
tion, not  obsolesence. 

(2)  Experience  has  shown  that  the  Canal 
does  work,  how  to  maintain  and  operate  It, 
and  how  to  Increase  Its  capacity  and  im- 
prove  its  operations,   as   necessity   requires. 


(3)  The  United  States  baa  workable 
treaties  with  Panama  that  grant  the  Indls- 
pensables  of  undiluted  sovereignty  and 
ownership  over  the  Canal  Zone  and  Canal. 

(4)  The  Executive  Branch,  through  an 
lU-advlsed  policy  of  retreat  at  Panama  and 
an  unwarranted  obsession  with  the  glamor- 
ous Idea  of  constnictlng  a  canal  at  sea 
level,  has  weakened  Its  t>argalnlng  position 
for  treaty  negotiations,  endangered  our 
authority  on  the  Isthmus,  and  has  pro- 
posed Impossible  treaty  concessions  to 
Panama  which.  If  adopted,  would  Inevitably 
bring  about  chaos  of  complete  and  fatal 
character. 

(5)  If  the  United  States  cannot  remain 
In  control  of  the  Canal  that  It  constructed 
at  Its  own  expense  and  owns,  what  will 
prevent  the  country  from  being  forced  out 
of  the  canal  business  altogether,  an  end 
now  being  loudly  proclaimed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  Panama  and  his  official  associates 
notwithstanding  the  surrenders  contem- 
plated in  the  mob-lnclted  new  treaties  with 
P.-inama?  If  the  United  States  Is  thus  forced 
to  abandon  the  Canal  and  leave  the  Isthmus, 
the  great  and  effective  prop  of  Its  presence 
there  for  political  stability  will  be  removed 
and  Panamanian  independence  will  vanish 
overnight  with  a  Communist  takeover  of 
both  the  Canal  and  Panama,  witness  Cuba. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  thoroughly 
understanding  the  key  canal  issues  involved 
I  shall  state  them : 

First,  the  transcendent  responsibility  of 
a  Government  to  safeguard  our  Indispensable 
sovereign  rights,  power,  and  authority  over 
the  Canal  Zone  for  the  efficient  maintenance, 
operation,  sanitation,  and  protection  of  the 
Panama  Canal. 

Second,  the  vital  subject  of  the  major  in- 
crease of  capacity  and  operational  Improve- 
ment of  the  existing  canal  through  the  mod- 
ification of  the  authorized  Third  Locks  Proj- 
ect to  provide  a  simimlt-level  anchorage  in 
the  Pacific  sector  of  the  Canal,  on  which 
project  some  $75,000,000  was  expended, 
largely  on  enormous  lock  site  excavations  at 
Gattin  and  Mlraflores  before  work  was  sus- 
pended during  World  War  n,  and  which  ex- 
cavations would  contribute  materially  toward 
the  proposed  lake-lock  type  of  improvement 
of  the  existing  Canal. 

Third,  the  question  of  constructing  a  new 
Panama  Canal  of  so-called  sea  level  design,  or 
modification  thereof,  to  replace  the  existing 
canal. 

Fourth,  the  matter  of  the  construction  and 
ownership  of  a  second  canal  at  a  site  other 
than  the  Canal  Zone,  including  Nicaragua, 
and  the  treaties  therefor. 

Such  tasks  are  not  subjects  for  determina- 
tion by  ex  parte  Executive  agencies  with  pre- 
determined objectives  but  questions  that  the 
Congress,  as  the  ultimate  authority  in  the 
formulation  of  Isthmian  canal  policy,  should 
resolve  in  the  interest  of  interoceanic  com- 
merce and  hemispheric  security. 


June  26,  1968 
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GUN  CONTROL  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  CANNON,  Mr.  President,  the  prob- 
lems of  crime  and  weapons  control  have 
been  uppermost  in  the  thoughts  of  legis- 
lators and  other  concerned  people  every 
where.  An  editorial  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  June  26.  1968.  points  up 
some  of  the  factors  that  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  while  deliberating 
over  proposed  legislation.  I  have  been 
concerned  with  this  problem  and  study- 
ing various  proposals  to  end  the  spiral- 
ing  crime  rate  for  some  years.  The  edi- 
torial, entitled  "The  Real  Gim  Menace," 
points  out  some  pitfalls  to  avoid  and 
makes  a  worthy  recommendation  of 
mandatory  jail  sentences  for  anyone 
using  a  gim  while  committing  a  felony. 


While  I  am  not  in  complete  agreement 
with  all  the  writer  says,  I  feel  the  edi- 
torial is  a  fine  contribution  to  a  mean- 
ingful dialog  on  methods  of  protecting 
our  citizens  from  criminals. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  editorial,  "The  Real  Gun 
Menace,"  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Real  Gvrn  Menace 

The  President's  latest  message  to  Con- 
gress on  gun  controls  is  noteworthy  In  at 
least  two  respects. 

It  goes  well  beyond  his  former  proposals 
und  also  beyond  proposals  offered  by  such 
;ixdent  gun  control  people  as  Maryland's 
Senator  Tydings.  It  is  tilso  more  noteworthy 
for  its  emotional  content  than  for  any  deter- 
rent effect  It  could  be  expected  to  have  on 
the  use  of  guns  by  criminals — the  real  source 
of  the  gun  menace. 

When  Mr.  Johnson  signed  the  omnibus 
crime  bill  on  June  6  he  said  that  its  ban  on 
mall  order  sales  of  hand  guns,  though  It  Is 
stringent,  was  Inadequate.  He  was  right 
about  that.  He  urged  that  there  be  a  ban 
on  mall  order  sales  of  shotguns  and  rifles. 
Again,  he  wa«  right,  and  he  pressed  for  leg- 
islation to  forbid  such  sales. 

While  that  proposal  was  pending,  however, 
and  before  Congress  could  act.  he  set  up  an- 
other message  this  week.  In  it,  he  called  for 
the  registration  and  licensing  of  all  fire- 
arms— applying  to  new  purchases  as  well  aa 
to  guns  already  jxjssessed  by  individuals.  He 
called  for  monetary  punishment  of  any  state 
which  did  not  fall  into  line. 

Is  there  anything  wrong  with  this?  Let's 
take  a  look.  Mr.  Johnson  said  of  the  registra- 
tion and  licensing  proposals:  "Surely  the 
slight  Inconvenience  for  the  few  is  minimal 
when  measured  against  protection  for  all?" 
The  "few"  are  the  owners  of  the  estimated 
50  to  100  million  guns  In  this  country  today. 
How  would  registration  and  licensing  pro- 
vide "protection  for  all."  This  would  be  true 
only  If  it  is  assumed^an  unwarranted  as- 
sumption— that  criminals  as  well  as  law- 
abi'^lng  citizens  could  come  in  and  register 
their  guns  and  apply  for  licenses  to  possess 
them. 

The  President  gave  some  examples.  Last 
Ttiesday,  he  said,  a  filling  station  attendant 
was  shot  to  death  In  the  course  of  a  $75 
armed  robbery.  The  robber  was  violating  the 
law  by  using  the  gun  In  the  commission  of  a 
felony.  Is  Mr.  Johnson  seriously  suggesting 
that  this  robber,  and  the  thousands  of  others 
like  him,  would  have  registered  the  gun  and 
applied  for  a  license?  He  also  said  that  in 
1967  there  were  71.000  robberies  with  guns. 
How  many  of  those  victims  would  have  been 
protected  by  a  registration  and  licensing  law? 
One  other  thing.  Mr.  Johnson  said  that  with 
registration  under  modem  computer  systems 
"the  owner  of  a  gun  anywhere  in  the  coun- 
try can  be  identified  In  a  matter  of  seconds." 
True,  if  the  gun  owner  had  obeyed  the  law 
and  registered  his  gun.  Untrue  if  he  had  not 
registered. 

Another  interesting  point:  The  President 
urges  that  any  person  who  falls  to  register 
any  kind  of  gun  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  $2,000 
.and  a  two-year  jail  term.  Jnder  existing  law 
in  Washington,  however,  the  maximum  first- 
offense  penalty  for  carrj-lng  a  concealed  hand 
gun  on  the  street  is  only  one  year  in  jail 
and  a  $1,000  fine.  Yet  the  person  who  carries 
a  concealed  gun  is  the  potential  murderer 
or  robber. 

It  may  be  that  registration  and  licensing 
would  be  of  some  help  in  discouraging  Im- 
proper sales  or  transfers  of  guns.  But  they 
are  not  going  to  stop  the  armed  criminals 
or  provide  any  appreciable  "protection  for 
all."  As  we  suggested  several  days  ago,  the 
best  way  to  achieve  this  protection  is  to  pro- 
vide really  tough  and  if  necessary  mandatory 


Jail  sentences  for  anyone  caught  carrying  an 
unlicensed  gun  or  using  a  gun  while  com- 
mitting a  felony. 

Why  doesn't  the  President,  as  a  companion 
piece  to  his  appeal,  get  behind  something  of 
this  nature? 


TENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
POUNDING  OP  AMERICANS  FOR 
CONSTITUTIONAL    ACTION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  join  today  in  observing  the  10th  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  one  of  Amer- 
ica's respected,  bipartisan,  political  or- 
ganizations— Americans  for  Constitu- 
tional Action. 

To  date,  AC  A  has  aided  hundreds  of 
candidates  for  public  office  and  has  rec- 
ognized and  supported  elected  officials 
who  have  stood  for  responsible  govern- 
ment. Its  Washington  staff  is  always 
available  to  help  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress in  matters  of  research,  coordina- 
tion, and  legislation. 

ACA  has  performed  a  valuable  service 
in  familiarizing  tlie  public  with  the  vot- 
ing patterns  and  performance  of  the 
Congress.  Its  ACA-Index  has  become  a 
permanent  feature  of  the  Washington 
scene  and  its  Congressional  Record,  Di- 
gest and  Tally  Is  a  useful  analysis  of 
measures  pending  in  the  Congress. 

An  estimated  5,000  contributors — there 
are  no  members  as  such — drawn  from 
every  walk  of  life  and  region  of  the  coun- 
try, but  united  in  their  devotion  to  pre- 
serving the  Constitution  as  a  living  docu- 
ment, provide  the  fiscal  base  for  ACA's 
activities.  An  unsalaried  board  of  trus- 
tees, composed  of  respected  Americans 
who  have  earned  distinction  in  the  field 
of  politics,  the  armed  services,  commerce, 
law,  medicine,  and  journalism,  provide 
leadership  under  the  able  chairmanship 
of  Adm.  Ben  Moreell. 

After  10  years,  ACA  continues  to  do 
what  it  set  out  to  do — work  honestly  and 
diligently  for  responsible  government. 
And  ACA  actually  manages  to  practice 
the  balanced-budget  philosophy  which  it 
supports.  In  1967,  the  year's  accoimt 
ended  with  a  budget  surplus  of  over 
$36,000. 

In  this  time  of  increasing  pressures  and 
dissension,  the  role  which  ACA  can  play 
grows  more  important  with  each  passing 
day. 


STANLEY      S.      SURREY      ON      TAX 
TRENDS  AND  BOND  FINANCING 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday,  June  13,  Stanley  S.  Surrey, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
Tax  Policy,  addressed  the  Municipal 
Forum  of  New  York  on  the  subject  of  tax 
trends  and  bond  financing.  His  remarks 
were  exceptionally  candid  and  straight- 
forward. 

Mr.  Surrey  first  gives  an  excellent  and 
understandable  description  of  the  back- 
ground and  development  of  the  indus- 
trial development  bond  problem  recently 
before  this  body.  He  well  points  out  that 
"every  time  a  major  industrial  company 
shaved  a  couple  of  points  off  its  financing 
costs,  some  city  was  shaving  some  police- 
men and  teachers  off  of  its  rolls." 

Mr.  Surrey  also  goes  on  to  discuss 
other  aspects  of  the  tax  law  which,  in  liis 
opinion,  merit  attention.  > 


He  rightly  points  out  that  tax  reform 
is  the  responsibility  of  us  all — and  that 
tax  abuses  nipp)ed  In  the  bud  are  the 
most  easily  ended. 

But  I  am  particularly  pleased  that  a 
high  official  of  the  Treasury  Department 
is  seriously  looking  for  ways  to  attack 
some  of  the  great  social  problems  facing 
our  Nation  today.  The  domestic  prob- 
lems facing  our  country  are  so  serious 
that  all  of  our  people  and  all  our  depart- 
ments of  government  must  seek  ways  of 
contributing  to  their  solution. 

Mr.  Surrey  has  presented  his  discus- 
sion, and  I  quote,  "in  the  hope  of  en- 
v;ouiaging  discussion  and  analysis.  In 
keeping  with  the  seriousness  of  the  so- 
cial problems  involved  that  analysis 
must  be  careful  and  imemotlonal." 

To  further  discussion  in  that  com- 
mendable vein  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Surrey's  remarks  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Tax  Trends  and  Bond  Financing 

(Remarks  by  Hon.  Stanley  S.  Surrey.  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  before  the 
Municipal  F«*um  of  New  York,  New  York 
City,  June  13,  1968) 

This  title — Tax  Trends  and  Bond  Flnanc- 
ing^is  so  broad  that  to  finish  within  a  rea- 
sonable time  we  will  have  to  set  some  limits. 
We  may  also  want  to  consider  some  other 
types  of  financing  before  we  finish. 

Of  course  the  tax  trend  that  has  overriding 
significance  for  bond  financing  is  the  emerg- 
ing tax  increase-expenditure  control  bill.  I 
need  not  tell  this  informed  audience  how 
crucial  this  measure  is  for  our  economic  and 
financial  stability  at  home  and  abroad.  You 
have  expressed  the  same  opinion  many  times 
over  and  yovir  words  are  carrying  weight  with 
the  Congress.  I  must  leave  to  my  associates 
in  the  Treasury,  who  deal  each  day  with 
movements  In  the  financial  markets,  the  task 
of  assessing  more  closely  the  direct  Impact  of 
this  legislation  on  the  bc«id  market  and  bond 
prices.  I  do  gather  that  they,  as  well  as  you. 
should  find  that  predicting  the  future  for 
the  bond  world  should  be  Immeasurably 
easier  once  the  task  does  not  also  require  pre- 
dicting whether  the  tax  bill  does  or  doesn't 
pass. 

I  would  like,  therefore,  to  leave  this  general 
tax  development,  crucial  as  it  is,  and  turn  to 
some  particular  subjects. 

state  and  local  financing 
Many  of  you  are  Involved  in  State  and 
local  bond  financing,  and  there  .ire  some  In- 
teresting current  tax  trends  regarding  that 
financing.  Of  course  one  always  hesitates  to 
enter  into  a  discussion  in  this  field  becatise 
it  has.  shall  I  say,  such  a  high  emotional  po- 
tential for  many  people.  It  possesses  the  sen- 
sitivity and  doctrinal  content  that  are  alvrays 
involved  in  relationships  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  local  povernmentj;.  And 
yet  these  very  characteristics  demand  that 
any  problems  arising  in  this  field  should  be 
approached  with  careful  thought  and  analy- 
sis. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  importance  to  State 
and  local  governments  of  the  stability  of  the 
municipal  bond  market.  Given  this  impor- 
tance, it  is  an  interesting  fact,  to  say  the 
least,  that  it  is  the  Treasury  Department  in 
the  last  few  years  which  has  had  to  under- 
take the  responsibility  of  protecting  that 
market  from  instabilities  being  generated 
by  State  and  local  governments  themselves. 

ARBITRAGE  BONDS 

This  story  sUorts  with  arbitrage  bonds.  Sup- 
pose a  city  needs  a  $10  million  sewer  im- 
provement. A  municipal  officer  with  a  head 
for  figures  plans  a  $100  million  30-year  serial 
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bond  luue,  «t  5  percent.  Ten  million  of  thla 
tasue  will  be  used  to  build  the  sewers  and 
•00  million  will  be  invested  In  6  percent  US. 
Treasixry  bonds.  The  Peder»l  bonds,  and  the 
Interest  to  be  earned,  will  be  pledged  to  secure 
the  municipal  issue.  He  calculates  that  the 
higher  interest  rate  available  on  the  Federal 
bonds  will  enable  the  city  to  cover  the  $10 
million  for  the  sewers,  so  that  they  will  be 
built  without  costing  the  city  one  cent — the 
arbitrage  between  the  two  Interest  rates  Is 
buying  the  sewers.  Nest,  this  municipal  on- 
cer decides  simply  to  issue  another  $100  mil- 
lion bond  Issue,  Invest  all  of  It  In  Federal 
bonds,  and  use  the  Interest  differential  to 
help  defray  operating  expenses  of  the  city. 
And  then  he  wonders,  why  stop  at  $100  mil- 
lion— why  not  go  on  issuing  more  and  more 
municipal  bonds  Just  as  fast  as  he  can  buy 
up  Federal  bonds? 

This  may  seem  fantastic — but  It  was  very 
real  for  the  United  States  Treasury  In  1065 
when  we  started  to  receive  requests  for  rul- 
ings on  precisely  these  types  of  municipal 
Issues — requests  that  wanted  us  to  rule  that 
the  Interest  on  these  municipal  Issues  was 
tax  exempt.  A  favorable  ruling  would  clearly 
have  created  havoc  In  the  municipal  bond 
market,  for  the  only  limit  on  the  amount  of 
such  municipal  arbitrage  bonds  that  could 
Be  Issued  would  be  the  amount  of  Federal 
bonds  available.  On  the  printed  paper,  these 
were  validly  Issued  local  government  i>bllga- 
tlons — and  a  superficial  reading  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  would  warrant  a  ruling 
favorable  to  tax  exemption. 

But  the  printed  paper  disclosed  more.  It 
guaranteed  the  holders  of  the  bonds  that  the 
proceeds  would  be  kept  invested  in  Federal 
securities,  so  that  essentially  a  person  buying 
the  municipal  bond  was  buying  an  interest 
In  the  Federal  bonds.  Now  this  is  certainly  a 
curious  and  roundabout  way  for  one  to  buy 
a  Federal  bond.  An  analysis  of  the  trans- 
action thus  showed  that  the  bond  Issued  by 
the  local  government  was  simply  a  conduit 
to  Investment  in  the  Federal  obligation.  The 
Treasury  thought  that  a  bond  serving  sucb 
a  conduit  purpose,  though  Issued  by  a  local 
government,  was  not  the  kind  of  obligation 
granted  a  Uix-exempt  status  under  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code.  Accordingly,  it  refused 
to  rule  on  these  requests. 

State  and  municipal  finance  officers  and 
the  investment  banking  community  breathed 
a  sigh  of  relief  at  this  action.  While  not  ap- 
plauding the  Treasury  for  facing  the  Issue 
squarely  and  taking  this  position — that 
might  be  too  much  to  ask — they  did  not 
criticize  the  legal  analysis  of  the  tax  law  that 
underlay  the  decision. 

Jndtutrial  development  bonds 

But  while  this  threat  to  the  municipal 
market  was  being  ended,  another  was  gain- 
ing Importance — in  the  form  of  the  Indus- 
trial development  bond.  For  years  some 
States  and  local  governments  had  been  Issu- 
ing bonds  and  making  the  proceeds  available 
to  private  business  concerns  locating  In  the 
area  Involved  to  build  Industrial  plants. 
The  concerns  would  then  buy  or  lease  the 
plants  from  the  governmental  unit  involved. 
The  bonds  were  secured  by  the  rentals  or 
installment  sale  payments  obtained  from 
these  concerns.  The  business  concerns  were 
thus  able  to  secure  financing  at  the  lower 
tax-exempt  interest  rates  in  place  of  the 
higher  rates  that  would  obtain  on  their 
own  taxable  obligations.  And  the  arrange- 
ment could  be  nicely  wrapped  up  and  tied 
with  the  ribbon  of  a  favorable  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  ruling — for  the  Service  from 
the  start  had  been  granting  these  rulings, 
.<nd  had  Issued  a  public  ruling  in  1954. 

All  concerned  were  relatively  slow  to 
recognize  the  potential — and  the  dangers — 
In  these  arrangements.  For  years  both  the 
total  annual  amount  Issued,  the  amounts 
of  the  indlridusl  Issues,  and  the  size  of 
the  business  concerns  benefited  were  lela- 
tively  small.  But  then,  as  Interest  rates  on 


corporate  bonds  and  other  corporate  bor- 
rowings increased,  the  use  of  the  industrial 
development  bond  began  to  skyrocket.  En- 
abling legislation  was  passed  In  State  after 
State,  and  major  Industrial  concerns  began 
to  turn  to  these  bonds  as  a  routine  method 
of  corporate  finance  Issues  of  over  $50  mil- 
lion and  even  $100  million  became  almost 
casual  alTalrs  on  the  bond  calendars  of  1067 
and  1068.  The  reported  volume  of  new  Issues 
in  1067  was  about  $1<2  billion  and  the  esti- 
mated figure  for  1068  was  over  $3  billion, 
compared  with  $500  million  in  1966  and 
less  than  $100  million  In  1063. 

Once  the  potential  for  this  massive  ex- 
pansion into  the  traditional  areas  of  cor- 
porate financing  was  thus  exploited,  the 
dangers  began  to  be  understood.  Municipal 
officials  responsible  for  financing  the  tradi- 
tional functions  of  cities  found  that  the 
competition  of  these  Industrial  bonds  was 
forcing  the  Interest  rates  on  the  regular 
municipal  bonds  to  higher  levels.  A  special 
committee  of  the  Investment  Bankers  As- 
sociation concluded  that  the  Increase  In  In- 
dustrial development  bond  financing  In  1067 
had  forced  municipal  bond  rates  to  rise  by 
generally  one-quarter  of  a  percentage  point. 
Industrial  expansion  was  proceeding  at  a 
lower  financing  cost  to  our  major  companies, 
but  that  lower  cost  had  become  an  added 
burden  to  every  city  that  wanted  to  finance 
its  schools.  Its  police  and  fire  departments, 
and  Its  water  and  sewage  facilities.  And  so, 
every  time  a  major  Industrial  company 
shaven:  a  couple  of  points  off  Its  financing 
costs,  some  city  was  shaving  some  police- 
men and  teachers  off  of  Its  rolls.  It  was  be- 
coming clear  that  the  municipal  bond  mar- 
ket could  not  handle  the  enormous  expan- 
sion of  State  and  local  bond  Issues  that  was 
occurring  under  this  explosive  use  of  indus- 
trial development  bonds. 

That  bond  explosion  was  also  having  its 
effect  on  Treasury  revenues.  Under  projected 
rates  of  growth,  the  Treasury  would  by  1070 
be  losing  revenue  at  the  rate  of  $300  million 
a  year.  This  loss  would  rise  rapidly  as  the 
volume  of  outstanding  issues  accumulated, 
so  that  it  was  estinaated  that  five  years  later, 
in  1975,  the  annual  loss  would  be  $Ii2  bil- 
lion. I  might  say  I  have  seen  statements  that 
since  regular  corporate  bonds  are  predomi- 
nantly purchased  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ment retirement  funds,  private  pension 
funds,  mutual  savings  banks  and  life  insur- 
ance companies,  with  zero  or  low  Federal  tax 
rates,  then  a  substitution  of  tax-exempt  in- 
dustrial development  bonds  for  taxable  cor- 
porate bonds  to  finance  industrial  expansion 
cannot  cost  much  revenue.  But  this  analysis 
misses  the  point  that  tax-exempt  bonds  are 
purchased  by  a  different  group,  primarily 
commercial  banks  and  higher  bracket  indi- 
viduals. Expanded  purchases  of  tax-exempt 
Industrial  development  bonds  by  these  tax- 
paying  buyers  means  a  switch  by  them  from 
some  taxable  Investment,  taxable  at  their  top 
marginal  rates  which  average  about  40  per- 
cent, to  a  tax-exempt  Investment.  And  that 
switch,  from  a  40  percent  tax  rate  to  a  zero 
tax-exempt  rate,  must  mean  a  revenue  loss 
to  the  Federal  Oovemment.' 

These  developments  forced  a  critical  re- 
examination by  the  Treasury  of  the  status 
of  theae  bonds.  In  this  re -examination  it 
became  apparent  that  the  bonds  were  in 
essence  simply  another  variation  of  the  con- 


'  The  fact  that  without  an  industrial  de- 
velopment  bond  In  the  picture  a  U.S.  Steel 
company  would  Issue  a  taxable  bond  which 
would  be  purchased  by  a  penolon  trust  or 
State  retirement  fund,  so  that  no  income  tax 
Is  due  the  Federal  Oovernment,  does  not 
prove  that  the  substitution  of  a  tax-exempt 
bond  merely  means  for  the  Treasury  the  sub- 
stitution of  one  non-revenue  producing 
transaction  for  another.  The  crucial  fact — 
and  the  one  that  creates  the  revenue  loes 
when  the  industrial  development  bond  routa 


dult  transaction  that  had  characterized  the 
arbitrage  bonds  The  holder  of  an  Industrial 
development  bond  secured  by  the  obligation 
of  a  US  Steel  company  or  a  Litton  Indus- 
tries company,  or  whatever  industrial  com- 
pany is  involved.  Is  simply  investing  In  that 
company  and  not  in  the  governmental  unit 
Involved.  The  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission in  effect  so  described  the  situation 
in  a  proposed  Regulation  issued  earlier  this 
year.  Again,  this  is  a  curious  and  round- 
about way  to  Invest  in  a  corporation.  And  It 
is  equally  curious  to  find  towns  with  a  rela- 
tive handful  of  residents  issuing  obligations 
whose  face  amount  is  in  the  millions. 

It  became  apparent  to  the  Treasury  that 
these  financing  arrangements  rested  entirely 
on  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  rulings 
which  they  were  receiving,  but  that  those 
rulings  could  not  legally  stand  consistent 
with  the  Treasury  adverse  position  on  arbi- 
trage bonds  and  with  the  SEC  position.  Since 
it  was  an  error  in  Treasury  interpretation 
that  had  led  to  the  use  of  these  bonds,  a 
legal  and  moral  responsibility  rested  upon 
the  Treasury  to  correct  that  mistake.  At 
about  the  time  the  Treasury  was  reaching 
this  view,  various  State  and  local  govern- 
ment organizations  had  become  alarmed  at 
the  adverse  effects  of  these  bonds  on  their 
regular  Issues  and  Inquired  of  the  Treasury 
if  it  legally  could  alter  its  ruling  policy. 

It  was  also  becoming  apparent  that  there 
was  a  moral  issue  present  for  the  States  and 
local  governments  themselves.  They  had  al- 
ways urged  the  vital  importance  of  the  tax- 
exempt  status  of  their  bonds  to  their  fiscal 
position  and  their  status  as  Independent  en- 
tities in  a  Federal  system.  Yet  in  the  indus- 
trial development  bond  transaction  they  were 
handing  over  this  vital  tax-exempt  status  to 
private  business  concerns  and  allowing  those 
concerns  to  cover  their  own  obligations  with 
a  tax-exempt  cloak.  It  Is  one  thing  for  a  local 
government  to  say  that  Its  functioning  de- 
pends on  Its  ability  to  sell  obligations  that 
are  tax  exempt.  But  it  is  another  thing  for 
States  and  localities  to  compete  with  each 
other  to  the  point  where  any  industrial  con- 
cern desiring  a  new  plant  would  know  that 
wherever  it  chose  to  locate  it  could  arrange 
an  industrial  development  bond  deal.  We  can 
return  later  to  the  legal  and  moral  issues 
involved  in  this  transfer  of  a  tax-exempt  or 
tax-preferred  status  by  its  intended  bene- 
ficiary to  another  entity. 

Against  this  background,  last  March  the 
Treasury  announced  Its  intention  prospec- 
tively to  alter  Its  ruling  position,  and  then 
Issued  proposed  Regulations  taxing  the  inter- 
est on  future  Issues  of  industrial  develop- 
ment bonds. 

The  next  few  months  were  quite  turbulent. 
The  Treasury's  legal  position  was  criticized 
by  some  as  being  unwarranted  and  errone- 
ous— yet  none  of  these  critics  have  chal- 
lenged the  arbitrage  bond  ruling  or  have 
attempted  to  distinguish  it.  Otheri  claimed 
the  Treasury's  action  was  motivated  solely 
by  a  desire  to  find  an  entering  wedge  to 
undermine  the  doctrine  of  tax  exemption. 
These  critics  were  effectively  answered  In  a 
courageous  and  p>erceptiTe  statement  by  the 
National  Association  of  Counties,  who  saw 
that  the  effort  to  end  the  abuses  of  these 
industrial  development  bonds  was  an  effort 
to  prevent  a  distortion  of  the  tax-exempt 
doctrine  that  would  lead  to  its  erosion.  Let 
me  quote  from  that  statement: 


is  used — is  that  the  buyer  of  that  bond,  say  a 
commercial  bank,  must  give  up  some  taxable 
investment  (be  it  a  business  loan  or  another 
security)  to  have  the  funds  to  purchase  the 
taz-exenipit  bond. 

Of  course,  if  the  project  financed  by  the 
industrial  bond  produces  profits  for  the 
business  concern  it  will  produce  taxes  for 
the  Treasury.  But  in  a  full-employment 
economy,  an  alternative  use  of  the  savings 
Involved  would  also  have  produced  profits 
to  be  taxed. 
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"We  now  find  that  the  only  way  we  can 
preserve  the  financial  Integrity  of  state  and 
local  governments  is  by  supporting  national 
action  that  preserves  our  immunity  for  gen- 
uine governmental  purposes  and  surrenders 
that  Immunity  for  those  cases  where  our 
cities  and  counties  are  forced  by  economic 
pressures  to  allow  this  immunity  to  be  used 
by  private  individuals  for  the  purpose  of 
niaklng   private  profits  at   public   expense." 

The  Issues  were  further  clouded  by  the 
fact  that  other  financing  advantages  for  the 
private  concerns  involved  had  become  asso- 
ciated vrtth  the  indtistrlal  bond  transaction, 
and  these  advantages  came  to  be  considered 
by  some  as  attributes  of  industrial  bonds 
themselves.  Thus,  Industrial  bond  financing 
involved  100  p>ercent  financing  as  compared 
with  lower  percentages  under  traditional 
mortgages.  Also,  the  Industrial  bond  lease 
kept  the  lease  rental  obligation  off  of  the  cor- 
porate balance  sheet,  in  contrast  to  the  tra- 
ditional bond.  But  more  perceptive — or  more 
(objective — investment  counselors  saw  that 
these  advantages  could  as  readily  be  asso- 
ciated with  taxable   financing. 

Out  of  this  turbulence  has  come  Congres- 
sional action  whldi  would  end  the  major 
abuses  In  thJa  area.  Under  the  Conference 
Report  on  the  tax  bin.  the  use  of  tax-exempt 
Industrial  development  bonds  for  private  in- 
dustrial or  commercial  puiBUlts  would  be 
confined  to  Issues  below  a  million  dollars. 
This  type  o<  financing  would  also  be  per- 
mitted for  activities  associated  with  tradi- 
tional municipal  functions  and  with  such 
activities  OS  private  housing,  college  dormi- 
tories and  hospitals.  The  legislation  may 
have  Its  complexities — but  any  correction  of 
an  abuse  ucifortunately  involves  complexi- 
ties. The  abuse  Is  never  meekly  surrendered, 
but  Instead  a  stubborn  rear-guard  action 
forces  complexity  at  the  Jagged  edges  of  the 
compromises  that  mark  the  engagement. 

Local  governments  which  formerly  could 
sign  blank  checks  against  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury and  then  turn  them  over  to  private  con- 
cerns to  fill  In  any  amounts  those  concerns 
desired  will  thus  be  limited  to  filling  the 
blanks  with  a  one  million  dollar  figure.  Of 
course  the  ability  to  issue  blank  checks  good 
up  to  one  million  dollars  is  still  a  nice  thing 
in  this  world.  It  is  also  quite  a  wasteful 
process — for  in  every  case  it  would  be  far 
cheaper  for  us  In  the  Treasury  If,  Instead  of 
issuing  these  tax-exempt  industrial  bonds,  a 
municipality  would  simply  telephone  us  and 
ask  us  to  pay  over  to  the  concern  involved 
the  amount  of  the  interest  differential  be- 
tween a  taxable  bond  and  the  tax-exempt 
industrial  bond.  For  on  each  million  dollar 
industrial  bond  the  Treasury  will  lose  more 
in  taxes  than  the  private  concern  nill  gain 
in  interest  saved.'  The  payment  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  of  an  interest  subsidy 
would  thus  be  a  more  sensible  arrangement. 
And  this  subsidy  could  quite  easily  be  linked 
nith  freedom  of  choice  and  initiative  by  a 
municipality — the  same  freedom  that  lies  In 
I  he  blank  check  of  tUe  Industrial  develop- 
ment bond. 

As  this  chapter  in  Industrial  financing 
(iraws  to  a  close,  we  find  that  some  of  its 


■  This  point  seems  to  escape  many  people. 
The  important  factor  bearing  on  the  waste- 
fulness of  this  method  of  benefiting  the 
irivate  concern  Is  that  the  benefit  to  the 
concern  is  limited  to  the  interest  differential 
1  reduced  by  48  percent  because  of  the  de- 
(UictibUlty  of  interest  under  the  corporate 
iucome  tax),  whereas  the  Federal  revenue 
loss  Is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  Income 
•.tx  on  the  entire  interest  on  a  taxable  obll- 
'..■>.  I  ion  is  lost  when  a  tax-exempt  bond  is 
issued  Instead.  The  measure  of  this  loss 
depends  on  the  marginal  rate  of  the  buyer 
(-•i  the  tax-exempt  bond,  who  must  forego 
a  taxable  investment  (not  necessarily  a  tax- 
able corporate  bond)  to  be  able  to  buy  the 
tax-exempt  bond. 


lessons  are  quite  relevant  to  other  problems 
now  beginning  to  emerge.  One  principal 
lesson  Is  that  the  State  and  local  tax-exempt 
market  Is  relatively  Inelastic.  That  market 
Is  much  narrower  than  the  taxable  bond 
market  because  of  its  dependence  upon  in- 
vestors who  are  in  relatively  high  income 
tax  brackets.  A  sudden  rapid  increase  in  the 
volume  of  new  Issues  coming  on  the  tax- 
exempt  market  will  send  interest  rates  rising 
on  all  new  tax  exempts,  regardless  of  the 
type  or  character  of  the  new  Issues.  With  this 
In  mind,  let  us  consider  what  the  immediate 
future  can  Involve  for  this  market. 
New  financing  teclmiques  needed  for  public 
projects 

We  see  on  every  side  Insistent  increased 
demands  for  Federal  financial  assistance  to 
aid  States  and  localities  in  obUiining  facil- 
ities for  anti-pollution  purposes,  low-income 
housing,  urban  development,  mass  transit, 
education,  airports,  and  on  and  on.  Suppose 
that  this  assistance  is  given  for  each  project 
in  the  form  of  on  initial  capital  grant  to 
supplement  State  or  local  funds  on  some 
matching  formula  basis.  Presumably  the 
State  or  local  funds  will  be  obtained  through 
Issuing  tax-exempt  securities.  This  can  mean 
tens  of  billions  of  dollars  added  to  the  mu- 
nicipal bond  market  and  therefore  an  in- 
evitable Increase  In  tax-exempt  interest  rates. 
Under  this  method  of  financing,  the  volume 
of  tax-exempt  bonds  Issued  in  connection 
with  such  direct  Federal  assistance  programs 
could  easily  equal  the  total  volume  of  tax- 
exempt  bonds  issued  for  all  purposes  over 
the  next  few  years. 

Let  us  go  a  step  further.  Federal  budgets 
will  be  tight  over  the  years  ahead — even  with 
a  tax  increase  and  any  slow-down  In  Viet- 
nam Ei>endtng — and  such  lump-sum  grants 
would  swell  their  totals.  Yet  it  is  urged  on  all 
sides  that  these  urban  and  other  local  facil- 
ity needs  must  not  be  postponed.  Suppose,  to 
make  the  Federal  assistance  money  go  fur- 
ther and  thus  permit  more  of  these  projects 
to  be  started  at  once,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment turns  from  the  capital  grant  approach 
to  a  system  of  paying  part  of  the  debt  serv- 
ice of  a  bond  issued  by  the  locality  to  meet 
the  cost  of  the  project.  The  Federal  share  of 
the  debt  service — as  respects  both  principal 
and  interest — would  be  paid  periodically  over 
the  life  of  that  bond. 

What  should  be  the  tax  status  of  the  in- 
terest on  that  bond?  Clearly  a  bond  whose 
Interest  and  principal  are  in  large  part  being 
paid  by  the  Federal  Government  can  hardly 
be  said  to  be  a  local  government  obligation 
entitled  by  tradition  or  doctrine  to  a  tax- 
exempt  status.  Also,  such  a  method  of  financ- 
ing would  be  more  costly  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment than  the  capital  grant  approach. 
The  entire  cost  of  the  project  would  be  repre- 
sented by  a  tax-exempt  bond,  whereas  under 
the  capital  grant  approach  the  Federal  share 
would  have  been  raised  by  Issuing  taxable 
Federal  obligations  to  cover  that  grant.  This 
substitution  pro  tanto  of  a  tax-exempt  local 
government  obUgatlon  for  a  taxable  Federal 
obligation  would  mean  a  loss  of  tax  revenue 
to  the  Federal  Government. 

Given  these  problems  with  tax-exempt 
financing,  suppose  there  is  substituted  a  tax- 
able local  bond  for  the  tax-exempt  bond, 
and  the  Federal  Government  guarantees  the 
same  share  of  principal  ;uid  inteirest.  But 
any  local  government  involved  would  then 
quickly — and  properly — claim  that  this 
change  would  be  costly  to  It,  since  a  uix- 
able  obligation  would  have  to  command  a 
higher  interest  rate.  To  meet  tills  difficulty, 
suppose  the  Federal  Government  says  it  will 
use  the  tax  revenue  gained  through  the  tax- 
able status  to  pay  to  the  local  government 
in  intere-st  subsidy  that  would  bring  the 
interest  cost  to  it  to  a  level  comparable  with 
the  Interest  rate  on  a  tax-exempt  bond. 

So  here  we  would  be — a  taxable  local  issue; 
part  of  the  principal  and  interest  (in  the 
proportion   equal    to   what    a   capital    grant 


would  have  involved)  paid  periodically  by 
the  Federal  Government;  and  Interest  sub- 
sidy to  the  local  government  to  keep  its  cost 
below  (or  not  higher  than)  tax-exempt  fi- 
nancing; a  project  started  that  would  other- 
vplse  have  been  iXKtponed  until  Federal  grant 
money  could  become  available:  and  no  in- 
crease in  co.st  to  the  Federal  Oovernment. 
It  all  adds  up  to  a  new  type  of  Joint  venture 
by  the  Federal  and  State  and  local  govern- 
ments for  these  social  projects,  with  a  new 
method  of  financing  that  benefits  both 
Governments. 

Is  there  anythiiig  wrong  with  this  ap- 
proach? We  cannot  find  it,  and  therefore 
this  method  of  financing  has  been  presented 
by  the  Administration  to  the  Congress  as  a 
way  to  start  an  increased  number  of  antl- 
ixillutlon  projects. 

Yet  some  State  iind  local  organizations. 
Joined  by  some  investment  bankers,  see 
problems.  They  suggest  a  different,  tico- 
bond  approach  in  this  anti-pollution  situa- 
tion— a  taxable  bond  issued  by  the  local 
government  for  the  Federal  share  and  paid 
off  by  Federal  funds,  and  a  tax-exempt  bond 
issued  by  the  local  government  for  its  share. 

Let  VIS  look  at  this  solution.  It  would  cost 
the  Federal  Government  more  than  the  cap- 
ital grant  approach,  since  the  interest  rate 
on  the  local  taxable  obligation  will  be  higher 
than  the  rate  at  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment could  have  borrowed  directly  to  cover 
the  capital  grant.  And  it  would  cost  the 
Federal  Government  more  than  the  single 
taxable  bond  approach,  since  tax  revenue  is 
lost  on  the  tax-exempt  bond.  It  would  also 
cost  the  local  government  more — for  we  be- 
lieve that  an  objective  investment  counselor 
called  in  to  advise  the  local  government 
would  have  to  say  that  the  two-bond  ap- 
proach, because  of  the  effect  of  the  enlarged 
volume  of  these  new  tax-exempt  issues  on 
the  Interest  rates  for  tax-exempt  issues  gen- 
erally, would  cost  the  local  government  more 
on  its  overall  borrowings  than  would  the 
Issuance  of  a  taxable  bond  after  the  Interest 
subsidy.  In  other  words,  a  Mayor  faced  with 
paying  for  both  a  new  school  and  a  new 
anti-ftollutlon  project  would  save  his  com- 
munity money  by  choosing  the  taxable  bond 
for  the  anti-pollution  project  rather  than 
the  two-bond  approach  for  that  project. 

On  what  ground  then  should  one  urge  the 
more  costly  two-bond  approach  rather  than 
our  suggestion  of  a  single  taxable  bond? 
Some  might  say  that  philosophically  the 
local  government  should  not  be  issuing  a 
taxable  bond — yet  why  under  the  two-bond 
approach  is  a  taxble  bond  for  half  the 
amount  philosophically  valid?  Some  might 
say  that  the  local  government  will  have  to 
meet  certain  conditions  if  it  goes  the  tax- 
able route — yet  those  conditions  will  be  in- 
evitably present  even  under  the  capital  grant 
approach  or  the  two-bond  approach.  Some 
might  see  a  possible  legal  problem  with  local 
Interest  rate  or  debt  ceilings  under  the  tax- 
able route — yet  the  two-bond  approach  could 
not  help  if  there  really  were  a  problem,  for 
it  also  involves  t.oxable  financing.  Some 
might  see  a  precedent  involving  the  tradi- 
tional tax-exempt  status — yet  the  option 
would  always  be  there  to  choose  the  capital 
grant  approach  and  tax-exempt  financing 
when  grant  money  became  available.  Some 
might  see  a  shift  from  the  type  of  invest- 
ment banking  house  which  might  handle  a 
local  tax-exempt  bond  to  another  type  If  the 
bond  is  taxable — yet  such  a  concern,  under- 
standable as  it  may  be  In  human  or  busi- 
ness terms,  should  not  decide  a  matter  of 
national  interest. 

There  Is  thus  a  need  for  careful  consider- 
ation of  financing  techniques  for  these  social 
projects.  Without  the  use  of  new  and  imagi- 
native methods,  the  traditional  tax-exempt 
market  can  be  flooded.  While  tax  exemption 
would  be  underscored,  the  tax-exempt  rates 
themselves  would  be  driven  higher  and 
higher  and  local  government  costs  would  rise 
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accordingly.  With  new  techniques,  such  as 
the  proposed  Joint  flnandng  venture  for 
antl-poUutlon  facilities,  a  method  becomes 
available  to  local  governmenU  to  lnaula«e 
their  traditional  bond  market  from  the  effect 
of  the  large  Increases  In  borrowing  required, 
and  sUll  even  In  these  new  areas  preserve 
the  freedom  to  issue  a  tax-exempt  bond 
when  Federal  capital  grant  funds  become 
available.  If  a  local  government  so  desired. 
I  have  presented  thU  description  of  the 
proposed  joint  flnanclng  venture  In  the  hope 
of  encouraging  discussion  and  analysis.  In 
keeping  with  the  seriousness  of  the  social 
problems  involved,  that  analysis  must  be 
careful  and  unemotional.  Kor  a  Mayor  or 
county  ofBclal  seeking  advice  on  the  flnanc- 
lng of  public  projects  is  certainly  entitled 
to  ask  that  he  be  given  an  objective,  hard- 
headed  flnanclal  appraisal  of  the  alternatives 
at  hand.  For  some  advisors  there  may  be 
elements  of  philosophy  and  the  pattern  of 
traditional  marketing  practices  In  the  advloe 
to  be  given  But  the  local  officials  are  enUtled 
to  know  precisely  what  weight  is  being  given 
to  these  elements  in  the  advice,  in  relation  to 
the  dollars  and  cents  under  the  cost-benefit 
calculAtlons  for  his  community. 

SOME    WSTOarlONS     UNOCB    PRIVATE    FINANCINO 
TECHNIQirES 

Let  me  turn  to  another  lesson  from  the 
chapter  on  Industrial  development  bond  fl- 
nanclng. This  Is  the  lesson  that  a  tax  bene- 
fit—here  the  traditional  tax-exempt  status 
of  local  government  bonds — adopted  to  serve 
certain  governmental  goals  can  quickly  be- 
come distorted  when  the  Intended  bene- 
ficiary of  that  benefit  Is  tempted  to  enter 
Into  arrangements  to  pass  the  benefit  on  to 
others  not  within  the  intended  group.  Un- 
fortunately, parallels  to  thU  distortion  can 
be  seen  in  other  flnanclng  techniques.  Let  us 
consider  two  illustrations. 

Tax-exempt  oTgani2ation  borrotcing  to 
acquire  biuineaaei 

For  a  number  of  years  some  tax-exempt 
charitable  organlzaUons  have  been  acquiring 
businesses  through  the  flnanclng  technique 
of  having  the  purchase  price  paid  out  of  the 
proflts  of  the  acquired  business — In  effect 
borrowing  from  the  sellers  of  the  business. 
There  Is  thtu  no  risk  to  the  tax-exempt  or- 
ganization and  since  that  organization  can 
pay  a  higher  price  than  a  taxable  purchaser, 
the  private  seller  can  have  a  substantial  gain. 
Unfortunately,  the  Supreme  Court  upheld 
this  arrangement  In  the  Cloy  Brown  decision 
in  1966  and  accorded  capital  gain  treatment 
to  the  seller  Legislation  is  now  pending  to 
remedy  the  situation,  by  removing  the  tax- 
exempt  status  from  the  proflts  obtained  by 
the  exempt  organlzaUon  through  this  flnanc- 
lng technique.  The  abuse  In  this  sltuaOon 
involves  the  transfer  by  the  tax-exempt  or- 
ganization to  the  seller  of  a  portion  of  the 
benefits  of  that  tax-exempt  status.  The  trans- 
action Is  thus  a  clear  distortion  of  the  pur- 
poses behind  the  allowance  of  a  tax-exempt 
status  to  charitable  organlzaUons. 

Leasing  of  aircraft  and  other  assets 

Recently  a  number  of  investment  syndi- 
cates have  been  formed  by  high-bracket  tax- 
payers to  buy  an  airplane  and  then  lease 
the  plane  to  an  airline.  The  Investors  provide 
about  20  percent  or  so  of  the  total  cost  and 
borrow  the  balance  on  a  non-recourse  basis, 
with  the  plane  and  the  rents  due  under  the 
lease  pledge  to  secure  repayment  of  the  bor- 
rowed funds  The  rents  generally  equal  the 
debt  service  plus  certain  ftxed  expenses  of  the 
syndicate,  so  that  little  or  no  cash  flow  Is 
available  to  be  distributed  to  the  members 
of  the  syndicate.  The  syndicate  borrows  the 
remaining  80  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  plane 
at  current  Interest  rates,  let  us  say  somewhat 
over  6  percent.  The  Interest  equivalent  to 
the  lessee  airline  of  the  rental  arrangement 
comes  to  a  rate  of  about  4  percent  of  the 
entire  coet  of  the  plane.  The  residual  value 
of  the  plane  Is  speculative  at  beat. 


Now  what  Is  the  point  of  a  transaction  that 
Involves  an  investment  of  20  percent  of  an 
asset  for  no  cash  flow  In  return;  and  also 
involves  borrowing  amounts  at  over  6  per- 
cent to.  In  effect,  lend  out  at  at>out  4  percent? 
There  clearly  la  no  economic  point  at  all. 
But  there  is  a  "tax  method"  In  this  "eco- 
nomic madness.-  The  20  percent  Investment 
by  the  syndicate  members  enables  them  to 
claim  the  depreciation  Reduction  and  invest- 
ment credit  for  the  entire  cost  of  the  plane. 
By  offsetting  that  deduction  against  Income 
taxable  In  the  60  or  70  percent  brackets,  and 
utilizing  the  Investment  credit,  they  obtain 
back  both  their  Investment  and  a  handsome 
profit. 

What  about  the  lessee  airline?  It  is  able 
In  effect  to  get  the  equipment  at  a  lower 
Interest  cost  than  it  could  obtain  if  It  bor- 
rowed directly.  This  comes  about  because  the 
syndicate  members  can  make  better  use  of 
the  tax  benefits  involved.  Thus,  even  If  the 
airline  pays  tax  at  the  full  corporate  rate  of 
48  percent  (probably  unlikely) ,  Its  tax  rate  Is 
still  less  than  that  of  the  syndicate  Investors, 
and  the  depreciation  deduction  therefore  re- 
turns more  tax  dollars  to  the  investors  than 
It  would  to  the  airline.  This  return  from  the 
difference  In  tax  brackets  can  be  enhanced  by 
structuring  the  rental  schedule  so  as  to  time 
the  airline's  rent  deduction  In  relation  to 
the  syndicates  depreciation  deduction  to 
yield  the  largest  tax  savings.  The  investors 
also  claim  an  investment  credit  based  on  the 
plane's  purchase  price.  Presumably,  this 
credit  would  have  been  of  lltUe  or  no  value 
to  the  airline  because  It  either  has  no  tax 
liability  or  Is  over  Its  limit  on  the  credit.  This 
credit  and  perhaps  some  part  of  the  Increased 
depreciation  benefit  are  then  passed  through 
to  the  airline  In  the  form  of  lower  rent — In 
effect  a  lower  borrowing  cost  to  the  airline. 

The  result  Is  that  the  airline  has  sold  Its 
Investment  credit  and  depreciation  deduc- 
tion to  higher  bracket  taxpayers  who  can 
better  xise  them.  The  syndicate  thus  Is  formed 
to  purchase  tax  benefits  rather  than  to  pur- 
chase and  lease  capital  goods  for  the  pro- 
duction of  income.  The  amount  which  the 
airline  can  obtain  on  this  sale  of  tax  bene- 
fiu  depends  upon  the  difference  between  Its 
tax  brackets  and  the  buyer's  tax  brackets. 
The  greater  the  difference,  the  better  the  bar- 
gain that  can  be  struck — for  the  larger  are 
the  tax  revenues  to  be  taken  from  the  Treas- 
ury and  divided  between  the  parties. 

Without  the  tax  system  the  transaction 
would  not  occur,  for  the  only  return  offered 
the  syndicate  Is  the  tax  profit  that  the  in- 
vestors realize  by  offsetting  Ux  benefits 
against  high  bracket  income.  Thus  the  tax 
system  Itself  provides  the  profit,  and  neither 
the  rent  under  the  lease  nor  any  other  busi- 
ness aspect  of  the  lease  has  induced  the  in- 
vestment Rather,  the  tax  system— the  pros- 
pect of  shifting  tax  benefits  from  the  airline 
to  a  group  of  higher  bracket  taxpayers— Is  the 
sole  motivating  force.  And  the  profit  pro- 
vided by  the  tax  system  increases  as  the  Ux 
bracket  of  the  investors  increases.  The  great- 
est profits  go  to  those  who  would  other- 
wise pay  taxes  at  the  highest  rates— which 
is  Just  th<*  opposite  of  the  way  one  would 
expect  a  progressive  Income  Ux  to  function. 
But  a  real  question  emerges  whether  our 
Income  tax  system  does  function  thU  way — 
whether  the  transaction  would  be  stistalned 
by  the  courts  under  existing  tax  provUlons. 

CONCLUSION 

The  lesson  here  Is  much  the  same  as  that 
for  arbitrage  bonds  and  industrial  develop- 
ment bonds.  Congress  enacts  legislation  In- 
tended to  provide  a  particular  tax  benefit  or 
tax  result  for  a  designated  group  in  order  to 
accomplish  a  rational  purpose — a  tax-exempt 
Interest  status  to  municipal  bonds  to  assist 
localities  financially  and  to  achieve  a  Federal- 
local  relationship  which  both  levels  of  gov- 
ernment consider  desirable  for  reasons  apart 
from  strictly  financial  considerations;  a  tax- 
exempt  sUtus  to  charitable  organizations  to 


encourage  philanthropy  In  the  United  States; 
depreciation  deductions  that  are  as  appro- 
priate as  possible  to  the  measure  of  taxable 
income;  Investment  credits  to  achieve  an  In- 
crease In  industrial  modernization  and  ex- 
pansion. But  there  are  those  outside  the 
group  Intended  to  be  benefited  waiting  to 
seize  on  every  such  tax  benefit  to  see  how  Its 
operative  mechanics  may  be  distorted  to 
achieve  advantages  wholly  foreign  to  the  pur- 
pose behind  the  benefit. 

If  not  checked  In  time  these  distortions 
begin  to  assert  a  legitimacy  of  their  own — 
to  assert  tax  squatters"  rights  against  the 
Treasury.  It  is  then  said  that  administrative 
action  cannot  be  taken  to  dislodge  them,  and 
a  legislative  command  Is  required.  Sometimes 
the  Revenue  Service  Itself  grants  a  cloak  of 
legitimacy  through  favorable  rulings  In  the 
early  stages  of  the  transactions  before  their 
structure  and  scope  have  been  clearly  ana- 
lyzed and  appreciated.  Then  when  It  has 
become  clear  to  all  that  the  distortion  has 
created  a  major  problem.  It  Is  said  that  the 
administrative  error  cannot  be  corrected  by 
the  administrators  who  made  it. 

Indeed,  many  of  the  tax  preferences  that 
today  create  severe  unfairness  in  our  tax  sys- 
tem and  permit  many  Individuals  and  cor- 
porations to  escape  their  share  of  the  tax 
burden  were  never  legislated  at  all  by  the 
Congress.  Instead,  their  beginnings  lie  In  a 
Treasury  Regulation  or  administrative  rul- 
ing, ill-considered  or  111-concelved  at  the  time 
or— to  be  more  charitable,  because  every  tax 
policy  official  wonders  what  mistakes  his  suc- 
cessors will  charge  against  him — handed 
down  to  meet  a  legitimate  problem  and  then 
m  turn  Itself  dUtorted.  The  fact  that  many 
of  these  tax  preferences  carry  this  bar  sin- 
ister In  their  heritage  does  not,  of  course, 
make  their  present  beneficiaries  any  the  less 
forceful  In  defending  their  tax  advantages. 

And  so  another  lesson  emerges  from  these 
Illustrations — vigilance,  skill  and  imagination 
In  tax  administration  can  be  a  powerful  force 
In  the  maintenance  of  equity  in  the  tax  sys- 
tem. It  can  likewise  be  a  powerful  force  to 
protect  legislators  from  having  to  grapple 
years  later  with  difficult  legislative  Issues 
which  they  had  no  hand  in  creating. 

But  these  lessons  are  not  only  for  the  edu- 
•atlon  of  Treasury  and  Revenue  Service  ad- 
ministrators. As  we  noted  earlier,  when  dis- 
tortions are  permitted  to  flourish  and  correc- 
tion latar  comes,  the  solutions  can  be  complex 
and  reach  into  transactions  quite  some  dis- 
tance from  the  core  of  the  abuses.  The  re- 
adjustments can  thus  be  far  more  painful 
than  would  have  been  any  self-denial  at  the 
start  when  the  distortions  first  became 
tempting.  A  financial  community  that  Is  alert 
to  recognize  distortion  and  Is  willing  to  give 
proper  guidance  to  admliUstrators  to  prevent 
It,  can  do  much  to  protect  both  the  tax  sys- 
tem and  the  functlotUng  of  proper  financial 
methods.  The  best  guardians  of  a  fair  tax 
system  can  be  those  whose  skills  and  experi- 
ence are  capable  of  providing  the  first  warn- 
ings of  Impending  dangers.  You  as  well  as  the 
Treasury  and  the  Revenue  Service  thus  share 
the  responsibility  for  maintaining  a  rational 
relationship  between  tax  trends  and  financ- 
ing methods. 
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OLDER    AMERICANS    ACT    AMEND- 
MENTS OP  1968 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  on  Monday,  June  24,  1968.  I 
introduced  S.  3677.  administration 
amendments  to  strengthen  and  improve 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965.  It  is 
a  pleasure  for  me  to  cooperate  with  ef- 
forts to  make  that  act  of  1965  even  more 
beneficial  than  it  has  been  to  our  older 
compatriots,  and.  Indeed,  to  our  Nation 
as  a  whole. 

Helpful  as  this  legislation  has  been 


during  the  3  years  of  its  existence,  cer- 
tain potential  improvements  have  be- 
come apparent  as  a  result  of  practical 
experience  in  administering  it. 

First,  the  bill  offers  provisions  intend- 
ed to  encourage  development  of  area- 
wide  model  projects  intended  to  provide 
better  services  to  the  elderly.  Up  to  10 
percent  of  the  title  in  appropriation  for 
any  fiscal  year  could  be  earmarked  for 
such  purposes.  The  need  for  regional  ac- 
tion on  many  effective  programs  for  the 
elderly  has  been  clearly  demonstrated 
during  the  years  since  the  Administra- 
tion on  Aging  was  established;  the  new 
amendments  would  make  it  easier  for 
State  or  municipal  sponsors  to  take  such 
action. 

Second,  the  bill  proposes  to  permit 
grants  for  older  persons'  programs  for 
4  years,  instead  of  the  3-year  limit  now 
in  the  law.  This  would  authorize  an  addi- 
tional year  support  where  it  is  required 
promising   projects  facing   termination. 

To  help  State  agencies  on  aging  to  be- 
come even  more  effective  in  planning, 
coordinating,  and  evaluating  programs 
related  to  the  purposes  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act,  the  bill  proposes  that  a 
new  formula  be  established  for  admin- 
istrative costs  of  such  agencies.  At  pres- 
ent. State  agencies  on  aging  can  spend 
only  10  percent  of  their  older  Americans 
allotment  for  administrative  purposes, 
or  $25.000— whichever  is  higher.  The 
amendment  I  offer  today  would  increase 
the  portion  of  the  allotment  to  SIOO.OOO 
or  10  percent,  whichever  is  greatest. 

Details  on  this  amendment,  and  others 
offered  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  are  given  in  the 
fact  sheets  which  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record. 

There   being   no   objection,   the   fact 
sheets  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Proposed  Older  Americans  Act  Amendments 

or    1968    Pact    Sheet   on    Strengthening 

State  Agencies  On  Aging 
present  law 

Title  III  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  pro- 
vides that  from  a  State's  allotment  for  a  fis- 
cal year,  not  more  than  10  percent  or  $25,000 
whichever  Is  the  larger,  shall  be  available 
for  paying  up  to  one-half  of  the  costs  of 
the  State  agency  In:  (1)  administering  the 
State  plan,  (2)  developing  programs  and  ac- 
tivities for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act.  including  the  furnish- 
ing of  consultative,  technical,  or  Informa- 
tion services  to  public  or  non-profit  private 
agencies  and  organizations  engaged  in  activi- 
ties relating  to  the  special  problems  or  wel- 
fare of  older  persons,  and  (3)  coordinating 
the  activities  of  such  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions to  the  extent  feasible. 

PROPOSED  AMENDMENT 

The  proposed  amendment  would  strength- 
en State  agencies  on  aging  by  a  new  require- 
ment that  State  plans  include  a  provision 
for  State-wide  planning,  coordination,  and 
evaluation  of  programs  related  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Older  Americans  Act.  To  assist 
the  States  In  carrying  out  these  activities, 
the  portion  of  a  State's  allotment  which  Is 
available  to  pay  part  of  the  costs  of  State 
plan  administration  would  be  increased  to 
10  percent  or  $100,000  ($50,000  in  the  case 
of  the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam,  and  American 
Samoa),  whichever  is  greater.  In  addition, 
the  Federal  share  of  these  costs  would  be 
increased  to  75  percent. 

To  avoid  decreased  commitments  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Increased  Federal  commitment, 
the  amendment  provides  for  assurance  that 


the  States  will  not  decrease  their  commit- 
ment below  the  level  they  expended  for  like 
purposes  In  fiscal  year  1968. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  PROPOSAL 

This  proposed  amendment  would  enable 
the  State  agencies  to  ( 1 )  give  Increased  direc- 
tion to  programming  of  services  to  older  per- 
sons m  the  State  or  local  communities  and 
(2)  provide  essential  State  leadership  and 
experience  to  obtain  maximum  cooperation 
from  all  agencies  and  organizations  which 
are  concerned  with  the  well-being  of  older 
persons.  These  efforts  would  Involve  appropri- 
ate coordination  with  organizations,  con- 
cerned with  the  provision  of  health  and  so- 
cial services,  living  arrangements,  education 
and  leisure  time,  and  community  action.  In 
addition,  such  new  resources  will  enable  the 
State  Agencies  to  engage  In  effective  compre- 
hensive planning  lor  older  persons  which 
win  result  In: 

Development  of  long-range  State  plans  for 
Its  older  population; 

Establishment  of  a  network  of  coordinated 
and  integrated  opportunities,  facilities  and 
services  throughout  the  State; 

Identification  of  unmet  needs,  and  the 
setting  of  priorities; 

Evaluation,  analysis,  and  assessment  of 
State  programs; 

Methods  of  cooperation  and  coordination 
to  avoid  duplication; 

Improved  use  of  all  community  resources 
public  and  private; 

Linkage  between  State  and  local,  and  na- 
tional governmental  programs;  and  voluntary 
and  private  non-profit  agencies  and  organi- 
zations. 

Proposed  Older  Americans  Act  Amendments 
f)F  1968  Fact  Sheet  on  Model  Area-wide 
Projects 

present  law 

Under  present  law,  title  III  State  allot- 
ments are  available  for  grants  to  pay  part 
of  the  cost  of  community  projects  in  the 
State.  Projects  are  approved  by  the  State 
agency  in  .accordance  with  the  priorities  es- 
tablished by  its  State  plan. 

proposed  amendment 

The  proposed  amendment  would  add  to 
title  in  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  a  new 
section  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  to  set  aside  up  to  10 
percent  of  the  title  III  appropriation  for  any 
fiscal  year,  to  be  used  by  him  on  a  project- 
by-project  basis,  for  State-wide,  regional, 
metropolitan  area,  or  other  area-wide  model 
projects.  These  projects  would  be  conducted 
m  priority  areas  identified  by-  the  Secretary. 

Applicants  for  these  granta  would  be  State 
agencies  responsible  for  administration  of  a 
State  plan  approved  under  title  III.  The  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  cost  of  development  and  op- 
eration of  projecte  could  not  exceed  75  per- 
cent. Such  a  project  could  not  be  supported 
under  this  authority  for  more  than  four 
years.  The  provisions  for  these  area-wide 
model  projects  would  become  effective  with 
fiscal  year  1970. 

EFFECT    OF   THE    PROPOSAL 

This  proposed  amendment  would  give  State 
agencies  and  the  Secretary  the  flexibility  to 
respond  to  urgent  needs  of  older  people  by 
concentrating  on  area-wide  approaches  to 
the  problems  of  older  people.  The  purpose 
of  these  projects  would  be  the  implementa- 
tion of  action  programs  to  an  area,  such  as 
an  entire  city,  county  or  State,  which  could 
provide  a  more  effective  organization  and  al- 
location of  resources  for  meeting  urgent  so- 
cial service  needs. 

The  proven  resulta  of  national  demonstra- 
tions would  be  employed  in  State  directed 
programs,  operating  area-wide  model  proj- 
ects. The  model  area-wide  project  approach 
would  enable  the  consideration  of  needs  of 
all  older  persons  within  an  area,  and  also 
allow  the  development  of  plans,  activities, 
and  services  which  would  package  various 
services,  establish  a  fuller  range  of  the  serv- 


ices to  be  provided,  and  bridge  limiting 
geographic  and  economic  boundaries.  This 
better  coverage  over  a  broad  area  would  as- 
sure that  services  would  be  more  readily 
available  to  all  older  Americans  in  an  .irea. 

Proposed  Older  Americans  Act  Amendments 
OF  1968  Fact  Sheet  on  Extension  of  Fed- 
eral Matching  for  Community  Programs 
lOR  Older   People 

present  law 
Under  present  law.  title  III  grants  may  be 
made  for  three  years  with  a  declining  match- 
ing formula  of  75  percent  for  the  first  year, 
60  percent  for  the  second  >ear,  and  50  per- 
cent lor  the  third  year. 

PROPOSED     AMENDMENT 

The  proposed  amendment  would  provide 
that  grants  could  be  made  for  a  period  of 
four  years.  The  Federal  share  of  project  cost 
would  be  75  percent  for  the  lirst  year.  60  per- 
cent lor  the  second  year,  and  50  percent  for 
the  third  and  fourth  years  of  a  project. 

effect     of     the     PROPOSAL 

This  amendment  Is  designed  to  provide 
State  agencies  with  an  additional  year's  sup- 
port for  programs  which  are  essential  com- 
munity services  lor  older  people,  but  where 
additional  support  is  required  to  assure  con- 
tinuation of  the  services  after  termination  of 
Federal  support. 

Not  all  projects  would  be  supported  for 
the  maximum  of  four  years  under  the  pro- 
posed amendmenta.  The  amendment  gives 
State  agencies  flexibility  for  making  an  addi- 
tional award  for  the  fourth  year  support. 
This  will  enable  States  to  assure  the  con- 
tinuation of  proven  community  projects  and 
services  through  critical  periods  and  the  ad- 
ditional time  will  permit  the  development  of 
needed  community  financial  support. 

Proposed  Older  Americans  Act  Amendments 
OF  1968  Fact  Sheet  on  Contracts  With 
Profitmaking  Corporations 

present  law 
Under  titles  IV  and  V  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act.  the  Secretary  may  make  contracta 
for  research  and  development  projects  or  for 
training  projecta  with  any  public  or  nonprofit 
private  agency,  organization,  or  institution. 

proposed   amendment 
The   proposed    amendment   would    extend 
the  Secretary's  authority  to  permit  him  to 
make  contracts  under  titles  IV  and  V  with 
profit-making  corporations. 

effect  of  proposal 
TT:iis  change  would  enable  the  Administra- 
tion on  Aging  to  enter  into  contracts  (not 
granta)  vrtth  profit-making  organizations  in 
those  cases  where  the  purposes  of  the  re- 
search and  development  and  training  pro- 
grams could  be  carried  out  at  less  cost,  more 
expeditiously,  or  more  effectively  by  con- 
tracting with  a  profit  rather  than  a  nonprofit 
agent.  This  change  would  bring  the  provi- 
sions of  titles  IV  and  V  into  line  with  cor- 
responding provisions  in  other  Federal  pro- 
grams. 

Proposed  Older  Americans  Act  Amendments 
OF  1968  Fact  Sheet  on  Service  Roles  in 
Retirement 

PRESENT 

The  Foster  Grandparent  Program,  oper- 
ated by  the  Administration  on  Aging  and 
funded  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity is  currently  providing  opportunities  for 
low  income  people.  60  years  of  age  or  older, 
to  give  personal  care  and  attention  to  chil- 
dren in  institutions  and  in  community  set- 
tings. More  than  4.000  foster  grandparenta 
are  serving  in  157  institutions  in  38  States 
and  Puerto  Rico. 

PROPOSED     AMENDMENT 

The  prop>osed  amendments  would  add  a 
new  title  to  the  Older  Ajnericans  Act  author- 
izing a  program  of  "Service  Roles  in  Retire- 
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ment ."  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare  would  be  authorized  to  make 
gran  to  to  or  contracts  with  public  or  non- 
proQt  private  a^nclee  and  organizations  to 
pay  not  more  than  00  percent  of  the  coat  of 
the  development  and  operation  of  project* 
designed  to  proTlde  opportunities  for  per- 
sons aged  60  or  over  who  are  no  longer  in 
the  regular  work  force  to  render  supportive 
services  to  children  and  older  persons  having 
exceptional  needs.  Three  types  of  programs 
would  be  authorised  under  this  new  title: 

1.  Services  by  older  persons  to  children  re- 
ceiving Institutional  care  In  hospitals,  homes 
for  dependent  and  neglected  children,  or 
other  establishments  providing  care  for  chil- 
dren on  a  temporary  or  permanent  residen- 
tial basts.  At  least  90  percent  of  the  older 
persona  serving  In  these  projects  would  be 
low-income. 

2.  ^rvlces  by  older  persons  to  children  In 
such  capacities  as  aides  or  tutors  In  settings 
such  a»  day  care  center*  or  nursery  schools, 
for  children  who  are  from  low-income  fam- 
ilies (or  from  urban  or  rural  areas  with  high 
concentrations  or  proportions  of  low-income 
persons).  Preference  would  be  given  to  proj- 
ects In  which  priority  is  given  in  the  enroll- 
ment of  participants  to  low-Income  older 
person*: 

3.  Services  by  older  persons  to  older  per- 
sons In  need  of  special,  personalized  assist- 
ance because  of  physical  inarmlties  or  other 
special  circumstances.  Preference  would  be 
given  to  projecto  in  which  priority  Is  given 
in  the  enrollment  of  participants  to  low- 
Income  older  persons. 

AOMIN  ISTEATION 

Special  recognition  would  be  given  to  tta« 
role  of  the  community  action  agency  (estab- 
lished under  the  Ek»nomlc  Opportunity  Act) 
in  the  case  of  any  projects  undertaken  in  a 
conun unity  served  by  such  an  agency.  Where 
a  project  is  to  provide  services  to  children 
receiving  institutional  care  on  a  residential 
basis,  and  in  other  cases  except  those  In 
which  the  Secretary  may  determine  that  It 
would  be  inappropriate,  the  community 
action  agency  would  have  an  opportunity  to 
serve  as  sp^ansor  of  the  project  and  to  receive 
funds  and  administer  or  supervise  adminis- 
tration of  the  project.  (This  requirement, 
however,  will  not  apply  where  the  project  Is 
to  be  carried  out  throughout  a  State  or  over 
an  are*  more  comprehensive  than  that  cerved 
by  any  single  community  action  agency. 
Where  the  community  action  agency  Is  not 
to  be  the  project  sponsor,  such  projects  will 
be  developied  and,  to  the  extent  appropriate, 
be  conducted  in  consultation  with,  or  with 
the  participation  of,  the  community  action 
agency. ) 

Th«  grant  applications  and  contract  pro- 
posals must  be  submitted  to  the  State  agen- 
cy (if  any)  established  or  designated  under 
title  III  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  for  their 
review  and  recommendations,  before  the  Sec- 
retary approves  a  grant.  The  Secretary  also 
would  consult  with  Federal  agencies  adminis- 
tering relevant  programs  with  a  view  to 
achieving  optimal  coordination  of  the  new 
program  with  such  other  programs.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Secretary  would  promote  the  co- 
ordination of  projects  under  the  new  title 
with  other  public  or  private  programs  or 
projects  carried  out  at  State  and  local  levels. 
ErrtcT  or  THr  morosAi. 

The  Poster  Grandparent  program  which 
would  be  absorbed  In  the  new  program  has 
been  in  operation  (or  over  two  years  and 
has  proven  the  preventive  Impact  of  making 
available  individualized  attention  and  com- 
panionship to  children  m  need.  In  addi- 
tion. It  has  provided  the  older  participants 
in  the  program  not  only  with  a  chance  to 
Improve  their  economic  condition,  but  also 
with  opportunities  for  the  older  person  to 
be  of  service  to  the  community  and  thereby 
enhance  his  feelings  of  usefulnes*  and  self- 
worth. 


The  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  ha* 
responsibilities  for  many  of  the  types  of  serv- 
ices which  older  people  would  provide  under 
this  new  program.  Many  of  the  children  and 
older  persona  receiving  services  under  the 
Social  Security  Act  could  benefit  substantial- 
ly from  the  companionship  and  assistance  of 
participants  In  the  Service  Roles  In  Retire- 
ment program. 

The  transfer  of  the  Foster  Orandparent 
program  Into  this  new'  program  of  Service 
Roles  in  Retirer.;ent  Is  logical  because  it  has 
been  a  demonstration  which  has  proven  the 
viability  of  such  programs. 

FINANCINO 

Authorizations  of  appropriations  of  $10.- 
000.000  (or  the  Hscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1909.  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  succeeding  years  would  be  provided.  Any 
sums  which  are  appropriated  to  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  (or  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1969,  for  carrying  out  the 
Foster  Orandparent  program  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  or  which 
ure  (as  determined  by  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget)  allocated  for  such 
purpose  from  any  appropriation  (or  such  year, 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  for  carrying 
out  such  a  program  under  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  as  beneflclal  as  these  Improve- 
ments would  be  to  achieving  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Older  Americans  Act,  by 
far  the  most  far-reaching  proposal  In 
the  new  bill  is  a  proposed  new  title  which 
bears  the  heading,  "Service  Roles  in  Re- 
tirement." This  provision  is  similar  in 
some  respects  to  S.  276,  which  I  am  co- 
sponsoring  with  18  other  Senators,  to 
establish  an  older  Americans  community 
service  program.  The  new  title  would  au- 
thorize a  modest  amount  for  develop- 
ment and  operation  of  projects  designed 
to  provide  opportunities  for  persons  aged 
60  and  over  to  render  supportive  services 
to  children  and  older  persons  having  ex- 
ceptional needs. 

The  foster  grandparent  program, 
which  has  been  administered  success- 
fully by  the  Administration  on  Aging 
for  over  2  years  under  a  contract  with 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
would  be  absorbed  in  the  new  program. 
It  would  continue  to  provide  opportuni- 
ties for  the  elderly  to  engage  in  Interest- 
ing, satisfying  activities  of  benefit  to 
deprived  youngsters,  while  earning  sup- 
plements to  inadequate  old-age  Incomes. 
It  would  be  joined  by  additional  pro- 
grams employing  those  over  60  to  meet 
crucial  needs  of  our  society. 

Having  been  asked  to  Introduce  this 
bill,  I  offered  it  just  as  it  came  from 
Secretary  Cohen  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  In  order 
that  Senators  will  know  exactly  what 
the  administration  proposes. 

However.  I  am  also  offering  an  en- 
tirely separate  amendment  requiring 
that  the  Commissioner  of  the  Adminis- 
tration on  Aging  report  directly  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

I  am  Introducing  this  amendment  be- 
cause of  many  criticisms  I  have  heard 
about  the  HEW  reorganization  plan 
which  last  year  made  the  Administration 
on  Aging  a  component  of  a  new  HEW 
agency  called  the  Social  and  Rehabili- 
tation Service.  Leaders  In  the  field  of 
aging  have  told  the  Senate  Special  Com- 


mittee on  Aging  and  other  units  of  the 
Congress  that  they  are  concerned  about 
this  reorganization  because  it  may  tend 
to  downgrade  the  AOA. 

If  the  AOA  is  to  be  given  broadened 
responsibilities  as  requested  In  S.  2677. 
the  amendments  Introduced  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  administration,  the  AOA 
should  have  the  visibility  and  role  en- 
visioned for  it  by  the  Congress  when 
we  passed  the  Older  Americans  Act.  Ad- 
ditional legislation  is  needed  to  reaffirm 
the  Intent  of  the  Congress,  and  I  hope 
my  amendment  will  be  incorporated  in 
the  bill  and  that  the  bill  as  thus  amended 
will  become  law  during  1968. 


FISHERY  RESOURCE  STUDY 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  a  statement  pre[>ared  for  de- 
livery by  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
BartlettI,  who  is  necessarily  absent  to- 
day. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

PisHCBT  RzsonacB  Study 
(Statement  by  Senator  E.  L.  Baktlxtt) 

Today  the  Senate  acts  on  H.R.  17354.  the 
Interior  Department  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriations  Bill  of  1969. 

The  bill  as  reported  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  totals  $1,402,975.- 
800,  about  $8.7  million  under  the  amount 
passed  by  the  House. 

While  the  bill  does  not  contain  all  the 
items  I  would  wish,  or  fund  niunerotu  pro- 
grams as  fully  as  I  would  want,  I  think  the 
bin  is  (air  In  light  of  the  budgetary  con- 
straints imposed  when  Congress  enacted 
H.R.  15414,  which  combined  a  tax  Increase 
with  a  $6  billion  reduction  In  federal  ex- 
penditures. I  voted  against  H.R.  15414  for 
several  reasons,  one  of  which  was  my  reluc- 
tance to  see  many  important  domestic  pro- 
grams cut.  As  I  said  in  a  statement  explain- 
ing my  vote,  I  woud  have  preferred  a  larger 
tax  without  an  accompanying  budget  reduc- 
tion. 

Reductions  made  by  the  House  and  Senate 
Appropriations  Committees  in  budget  re- 
quests for  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  related  agencies  provide  some  good  ex- 
amples o(  the  types  of  cut*  which  I  feel 
should  not  be  made. 

Construction  programs  for  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  and  the  Division  of  Indian 
Health  were  reduced,  as  well  as  funds  for  the 
Bureau's  education  and  welfare  services. 
Some  important  activities  of  the  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Fisheries  were  also  reduced. 

However,  despite  such  reductions  I  support 
H.R.  17354.  for  I  know  that  first  the  subcom- 
mittee and  then  the  full  appropriations  com- 
mittee strove  to  be  as  (air  as  could  be  In  a 
dilTlcult  situation.  It  Is  the  will  of  Congress 
that  expenditures  be  cut,  and  the  commit- 
tee lived  up  to  that  decision,  reducing  the 
administration's  requests  in  this  bill  by 
$174,136,500. 

I  do  want  to  call  attention  to  one  amend- 
ment the  Senate  made  to  the  House  version 
of  H.R.  17354.  This  amendment,  which  I 
proposed  to  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, adds  $300,000  to  allow  the  Bureau  of 
Conunercial  Fisheries  to  Initiate  a  survey  of 
resources  In  the  Bering  Sea  and  Gulf  of 
Alaska. 

I  hope  the  House  conferees  will  accept  this 
amendment,  for  it  Is  Important  that  such 
a  survey  be  started  Immediately. 

In  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  alone  there  Is  a 
fishery  resource  which  can  yield  an  estimated 
annual  harvest  of  3  billion  poimds.  As  the 
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nation  searches  for  new  sources  of  food  and 
protein,  as  the  world's  supply  of  food  In- 
creases at  a  slower  rate  than  the  world's 
population,  such  major  sources  of  food  and 
cheap  protein  must  be  developed.  This  sur- 
vey can  give  our  fishermen  the  Information 
they  need  to  tap  this  resource  more  efficiently. 

Equally  Important,  it  will  give  this  nation's 
diplomats  the  in(ormation  they  need  to  ne- 
gotiate sound  agreements  with  foreign  na- 
tions whose  fishing  fleets  sail  these  waters 
with  increasing  freqxiency.  As  the  world's 
largest  importer  o(  fishery  products,  as  a 
nation  with  a  considerable  adverse  balance 
of  payments  in  fishery  products,  we  can  no 
longer  afford  to  let  such  a  resource  go  by 
default,  either  by  not  harvesting  it  our- 
selves or  by  leaving  It  to  fishermen  o(  other 
nations. 

Mr.  President,  In  closing,  I  would  be  remiss 
If  I  did  not  pay  tribute  to  two  men  who,  as 
always,  have  worked  so  liard  on  this  bill. 

I  know  I  should  pay  tribute  to  the  entire 
subcommittee,  but  this  year  everyone  will 
understand  If  I  limit  my  remarks  to  the 
senior  senator  from  Arizona.  This  will  be  the 
l;vst  Interior  Department  Appropriations  bill 
which  Senator  Hayden  will  have  shepherded 
through  subcommittee  and  full  committee.  I 
have  always  (ound  the  dean  of  the  Senate  a 
willing  and  cooperative  worker  and  can  best 
.sum  up  my  feelings  by  saying  that  he  will 
be  greatly  missed. 

And  as  always.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  commend  Paul  Eaton,  o(  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  staff,  (or  once  again  turning 
in  a  yeoman's  effort. 


THE  STUDENT  REVOLT 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  now  that 
the  colleges  and  imiversitles  of  our  coun- 
try are  recessing  for  the  summer  and  are 
graduating  thousands  of  students,  we 
must  remind  ourselves  of  the  recent  dis- 
turbances on  many  of  our  campuses  this 
past  spring.  We  must  remain  aware  that 
the  discontent  of  many  of  the  Nation's 
students,  and  their  alienation  from 
society,  does  not  end  at  summer  vaca- 
tion. 

Recently  Dr.  Francis  J.  Horn,  for- 
mer president  of  the  University  of  Rhode 
Island,  gave  a  poignant  and  thought- 
ful commencement  address  at  Dean 
Jimlor  College  on  the  subject  of  student 
unrest  on  the  campuses.  In  his  address 
Dr.  Horn  pointed  to  the  fact  that  al- 
though the  recent  riots  were  touched 
off  by  a  demand  for  greater  involve- 
ment by  the  students  In  the  affairs  of 
the  Institution,  these  riots  were  none- 
theless engineered  by  a  minority  of  stu- 
dent activists  who  reject  the  traditional 
moral  values  of  our  society.  Dr.  Horn 
warned  against  this  kind  of  nihilism  and 
suggested  that  the  generations  must  try 
to  understand  each  other.  He  advised 
students  to  consider  the  wisdom  of  the 
older  generation  to  recognize  the  limi- 
tations and  complexities  involved  in 
change.  While  Dr.  Horn  stated  that  the 
young  do  not  have  a  monopoly  on 
idealism  and  social  consciousness,"  he 
also  advised  adults  not  to  overreact 
ncainst  all  young  people  because  of  the 
arrogance  and  impatience  of  the  few. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  Dr.  Horn's  address,  "The  Student 
Revolt:  A  Defense  of  the  Older  Gener- 
ation," in  the  hopes  that  we  may  all 
l^rofit  from  Dr.  Horn's  understanding  of 
the  situation,  and  that  with  this  under- 


standing we  may  all  attempt  to  share  In 
some  of  the  untapped  idealism  and 
energy  of  the  young  people  of  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The    Student    Revolt:    A    Defense    of   the 

Older  Generation 
(Commencement  Address  by  Dr.  Francis  J. 
Horn.  Dean  Junior  College,  June  9.  1968 » 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  at  these  com- 
mencement exercises  and  to  share  with  you 
graduates  and  your  (amily  and  friends  the 
Joy  and  satisfaction  of  this  commencement 
day.  I  need  scarcely  remind  you  how  proud 
your  parents  are  today  and  how  much  you 
owe  to  them,  many  o(  whom  have  made  sac- 
rifices to  enable  you  to  enjoy  the  advantages 
o(  a  college  education.  You  owe  much  also 
to  your  Instructors  here  at  the  College,  who 
have  helped  you  lay  the  foundation  (or  your 
(urther  education  or  your  occupational 
career.  To  them.  Just  as  to  you,  this  grad- 
uation day  is  one  of  happiness  and  satis- 
(action,  and  they  are  proud  of  your  achieve- 
ments these  last  two  years  which  are  being 
recognized  by  the  award  of  your  associate 
degrees.  For  them,  your  teachers,  and  for 
myself.  I  congratulate  you  warmly  upon  your 
graduation  today. 

This  is  the  filth  commencement  address 
I  have  given  this  season.  But  I  .'■m  par- 
ticularly happy  to  be  here  for  two  reasons. 
One  Is  that  your  president.  Dr.  Deyo  is  a 
(rlend  o(  mine  o(  some  thirty  years,  and  I 
am  pleased  to  see  him  leading  this  fine  cen- 
tury-old iiistitutlon,  which  like  so  many 
junior  colleges  In  New  England,  began  as  an 
academy.  The  second  reason  I  am  so  pleased 
to  be  here  Is  that  I  am  an  old  Junior  col- 
lege man  myself.  I  began  my  work  in  col- 
lege administration  In  1936  as  head  of  a 
small,  privately  controlled  coeducational 
jiuilor  college  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 
which  I  served  imtil  I  entered  the  Army  In 
1942.  In  retrospect,  those  years  were  from 
many  angles  the  most  exacting  and  satisfying 
o(  my  educatlonl  career.  They  created  In  me. 
moreover,  an  abiding  interest  In  the  junior 
college  movement,  a  deep  appreciation  o(  the 
role  of  the  Junior  college  In  American  higher 
education,  and  a  lasting  dedication  to  the 
enlargement  and  enrichment  of  Junior  col- 
lege opportunities  throughout  the  country. 
I  am  happy,  therefore,  to  be  here  today  at 
this  fine  Junior  college  of  which  you  are  about 
to  become  alumni. 

The  natural  happiness  we  all  feel  because 
o(  these  graduation  exercises,  however,  is 
tempered  by  the  fact  that  this  is  a  day  of 
national  mourning  because  of  the  tragic 
death  of  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy.  There 
can  be  no  one  in  the  United  States  who  has 
not  been  shocked  and  revolted  by  this  latest 
example  of  violence  in  our  society.  Our 
thoughts  and  prayers  go  out  to  his  wife  and 
children  and  to  all  members  of  the  Kennedy 
family,  who  have  suffered  so  greviously  so 
often.  This  Is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place 
to  add  to  the  eulogies  o(  Senator  Kennedy 
nor  to  try  to  assess  his  impact  upon  our 
time  and  the  nation.  Certainly  there  is  no 
doubt  as  to  his  stature  as  one  of  the  great 
leaders  o(  his  day.  I  do  want  to  say.  however, 
what  I  said  about  his  brother,  also  cruelly 
struck  down  in  mid-career,  at  a  memorial 
service  at  the  University  of  Rhode  Island  on 
November  25,  1963— that  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
"should  remain  a  continuing  inspiration  to 
the  youth  o(  the  world,  especially  to  college 
students  .  .  ."  His  life  and  example  "should 
stand  as  a  beacon  to  all  our  young  people, 
calling  them  to  lives  of  greater  and  nobler 
achievement." 

Out  of  l^ist  week's  tragedy  may  come  some 
good,  perhaps  great  good,  if  it  leads  us  not 
just  to  a  study  of  the  reasons  for  the  vio- 
lence o(  our  time,  important  as  that  is  as  a 
means  o(  removing  the  causes  of  such  vio- 
lence— and  to  that  end,  President  Johnson's 


new  commission  is  an  Important  step, — and 
not  Just  to  a  physical  and  moral  revulsion 
against  violence,  but  more  Importantly,  to  a 
positive  reaffirmation  o(  tlie  necessity  for 
obedience  to  the  law  and  the  acceptance  o( 
this  principle  as  a  guide  to  all  our  actions. 
The  issue  Is  a  grave  one.  Archbishop  Cooke  of 
New  "Vork.  at  the  mass  Siild  in  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral  for  Senator  Kennedy  when,  as  we 
later  learned,  he  lay  dying,  asked:  "How  can 
our  country  survive  the  rising  tide  of  violence 
we  are  experiencing?"  And  that  same  eve- 
ning, in  his  television  address  to  the  nation. 
President  Johnson  pleaded  with  us  all:  "So 
let  us  —lor  Gods  sake — resolve  to  live  under 
the  law.  Let  us  put  an  end  to  violence  and  to 
the  preaching  of  violence." 

In  this  connection,  it  Is  especially  Im- 
portant that  there  be  a  restoration  of  law 
and  order  on  our  college  and  university  cam- 
puses, or  American  higher  education  and 
Indeed  all  of  American  society  will  suffer  Ir- 
reparable harm.  It  is  about  the  troubles 
which  have  been  occurring  on  campuses  here 
in  the  United  Stiites  and  around  the  world 
that  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  this  morning. 
The  emphasis  I  wish  to  fi,i\e  in  this  consid- 
eration Is  Indicated  by  the  title  I  have  given 
to  my  remarks:  "The  Student  Revolt:  A  De- 
fense of  the  Older  Generation." 

Over  a  year  and  a  hall  ago.  in  an  article  on 
Ftudent  unrest  published  in  a  journal  that 
goes  to  all  college  presidents.  I  warned  that 
"we  admini.strators  are  in  for  more  student 
agitation  of  varying  manifestations;  certainly 
we  shall  face  an  increasing  demand  for 
Rreater  involvement  by  students  In  the  af- 
fairs of  the  institution.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  violent  student  unrest  will  hit  more 
campuses."  My  crystal  ball  was  clear,  but  even 
it  did  not  perceive  the  extent  of  the  eruption 
that  have  plagued  and  are  still  plaguing  our 
campuses  this  spring.  We  o(  the  older  (?en- 
eration  must  try  to  understand  the  causes 
o(  this  student  tinrest  and  revolt,  and  to 
make  an  effort  to  bridge  the  generation  gap 
which  contributes  to  the  difficulties. 

This  gap  has  always  existed.  But  certainly 
never  be(ore  in  our  time  has  It  been  so  ap- 
parent and  its  manifestations  so  widespread 
and  violent,  especially  in  our  colleges  and 
universities.  This  Is  not  to  say  that  riots  and 
violence  on  college  campuses  are  a  new  phe- 
nomenon. They  have  occurred  since  the  uni- 
versities of  Europe  were  established  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  Colleges  in  America  have  ex- 
perienced tumult  and  rebellion  from  their 
earliest  days.  Yet  student  protest,  rioting,  and 
violence  in  America  have  been  mild  com- 
pared to  similar  activities  in  universities  in 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Latin  America,  where  It 
has  sometimes  resulted  not  only  In  turning 
out  academic  administrations,  but  even  in 
overthrowing  national  governments. 

It  seems  to  me.  however,  and  to  many 
obser^'ers  of  today's  collegiate  revolt,  that 
the  current  attitudes  of  students — or  at  least 
o(  the  leaders  of  the  student  revolt — are  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  students  in  the  past, 
that  the  violence  is  of  a  different  order,  and 
that  the  threat  to  our  academic  institu- 
tions is  graver.  I  cannot  share  the  calm  of 
historian  Will  Durant.  who  at  the  com- 
mencement of  Long  Island  UniverKity  last 
week,  "cautioned  educators  against  being 
unduly  alarmed  over  dissent  on  college  cam- 
puses and  the  turbulence  that  is  marking 
the  1960's."  which  he  referred  to  as  "fool- 
ishness." Just  "the  me;.sles  of  |your|  intel- 
lectual growth." 

I  see  in  today's  attitudes  and  actions  of 
"the  activist  students  one  of  the  most  seri- 
ous problems  our  nation  and  the  world  is 
facing.  If  there  is  a  further  escalation  of  the 
breakdown  of  law  and  order,  the  flaunting 
of  authority,  the  abandonment  o(  the  rule 
o(  reason,  and  the  resort  to  violence,  the  very 
existence  of  our  society  is  at  stake.  Premier 
Georges  Pompidou  of  France  underlined  the 
gravity  of  the  situation  in  pleading  with 
French  students  (or  a  return  "to  the  voice 
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of  r— ■on."  "It  U  no  longer  the  government 
which  ta  »t  stake."  he  declared,  "nor  our  in- 
•tltutlons,  nor  even  France.  It  U  our  civili- 
zation itaelf. ' 

President  Kirk  of  Columbia  University, 
which  haa  faced  the  moat  prolonged  and  cer* 
talnly  most  publicized  trouble  this  spring, 
has  stated:  "Our  young  people  In  disturbing 
numbers  appear  to  reject  all  forms  of  au- 
thority, from  whatever  source  derived,  and 
they  have  t.tken  refuge  In  a  turbulent  and 
Inchoate  nihilism  whose  sole  objectives  are 
destructive.  I  know  of  no  time  in  our  history 
when  the  gap  between  the  generations  haa 
been  wider  or  potentially  more  dangerous." 

In  directing  your  attention  to  this  prob- 
lem. I  am  .spe.iklng  both  to  you  graduates, 
who  win  become  members  of  the  older  gen- 
eration all  too  quickly,  you  will  discover — 
and  to  your  parents  and  others  of  the  older 
generation  here,  who  cannot  help  but  b« 
puzzled  and  deeply  disturbed  at  what  they 
see  happening  at  colleges  and  universities 
acroaa  the  country. 

I  realize,  certainly,  that  this  campus  la 
not  Momlngslda  Heights,  and  that  Dean 
Junior  College  Is  not  the  Sorbonne.  Thla 
ciunpus  has  not  been  ravaged  by  rioting  and 
violence.  But  no  campus,  no  matter  bow  quiet 
It  is,  how  Isolated  from  the  centers  of  student 
actlvtsm  and  student  power,  but  will  feel  the 
effects  of  the  student  revolt.  If  campus  dls- 
tvirbances  are  not  curbed,  outside  forces  will 
move  against  our  colleges  and  universities, 
and  they  may  well  lose  the  traditional  free- 
dom they  have  built  up  over  the  years. 
Legislatures,  and  the  Congress  have  already 
moved  to  penalize  students  participating  In 
demonstrations;  alumni  and  friends  of  higher 
institutions  are  threatening  to  curtail  or  cut 
off  their  financial  support.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  American  public  will  not  long  con- 
tinue to  tolerate  the  excesses  of  students,  to 
sustain  their  open  attacks  upon  the  founda- 
tions of  our  society:  If  the  revolt  continues, 
our  citizens  will  Increasingly  deny  the  sup- 
port and  the  freedom  which  are  essential  to 
the  health  and  vitality  of  American  higher 
education.  Thus,  even  Dean  Junior  College 
win  inevitably  feel  the  reaction  against  the 
student  revolt  Therefore.  It  Is  not  Inappro- 
priate for  mo  to  speak  about  this  serious 
problem  here  today. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  analyze  the  reasons 
for  the  revolt  of  today's  students.  I  want  to 
point  out.  of  course,  that  student  actlvlsta 
are  a  minority  of  today's  students.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  only  one  or  two  percent  are  com- 
mitted activists,  and  only  five  to  ten  per  cent 
participate  in  the  demonstrations.  Though 
the  majority  of  today's  college  students  are 
not  actively  Involved  In  the  demonstrations, 
moat  students  do  share  the  discontent  with 
higher  education  of  the  activists  and  many 
their  disillusionment  with  society.  Unhap- 
pily, a  substantial  proportion  of  today's  col- 
lege students  do  not  trust  their  elders  or  the 
society  they  have  created. 

It  was  at  the  1964  disturbances  at  the 
University  of  California  In  Berkeley  that  the 
slogan  "Don't  trust  anyone  over  thirty"  be- 
came popular.  A  Harvard-educated  social 
psychologist  at  the  Sorbonne.  Professor  Andre 
Levy,  declared  in  connection  with  the  recent 
student  rioting  in  Paris:  "There  Is  a  student 
mistrust  of  all  adults,  all  parties,  all  systems, 
all  established  theories." 

There  is  something  very  sad,  at  least  for  us 
oldsters,  but  for  you  young  people,  too,  about 
this  generation  gap.  this  lack  of  trust.  I  sug- 
gest you  graduates  think  about  it.  Examine 
your  association  with  older  people  other  than 
your  parents  Are  there  not  such  older  people 
who  have  profoundly  influenced  your  life — 
your  high  school  principal,  a  camp  director,  a 
college  professor  here  at  Dean,  a  priest  or 
minister,  a  neighbor — older  individuals  who 
have  touched  your  life  In  a  signltlcant  way 
and  whom  therefore  you  must  trust  and  for 
whom  you  have  aSection? 

The  Orst  point  In  my  defense  of  the  older 
generation  la  this  fact  that  even  If  yoting 


people  tend  not  to  tntst  their  elders  collec- 
tively, they  do  trust  some  of  them  individu- 
ally. I  urge  you  graduates  not  to  cut  yourself 
off  from  contact  with  your  elders,  but  to 
listen  to  them  and  learn  from  their  wisdom 
and  experience.  Of  course,  young  people 
really  do  this.  The  "sage  of  the  New  Left," 
for  example.  Professor  Herbert  Marcuse.  Is 
seventy.  He,  of  course,  is  also  In  revolt  against 
contemporary  society,  which  leads  me  to  my 
second  point  In  defense  of  the  older  genera- 
tion. Its  members  may  be  part  of  the  Estab- 
lishment against  which  youth  is  rebelling, 
but  many  of  the  older  generation,  probably 
most  of  us,  are  unhappy  over  aspects  of  the 
society  we  inhabit.  The  conscience  of  man 
was  not  discovered  by  Mark  Rudd  or  Rudl 
Dutachke  or  Danny  the  Red.  The  young  do 
not  have  a  monopoly  on  idealism  or  social 
conaclousnesa.  They  did  not  discover  Justice 
and  love,  aa  Time  points  out  in  this  week's 
cover  story.  Senators  Pulbrlght  and  Morse 
and  Gruenlng  and  many  other  distinguished 
elder  statesmen  have  opposed  the  war  in 
Vietnam  and  have  spoken  out  against  its 
Immorality.  Grandmothers  and  grandfathers 
have  marched  for  open  housing,  for  anti- 
poverty  legislation,  and  for  an  end  to  racism 
and  discrimination.  Bishops  too — both  Cath- 
olic and  Protestant,  and  surely  they  are  pil- 
lars of  the  "Establishment" — have  marched 
at  the  head  of  such  processions.  Useful  as 
such  protests  are  in  calling  attention  to  the 
ills  of  our  time,  they  are  not  the  answer  to 
curing  such  ills.  It  takes  more  than  criticism 
and  demonstrations  to  modify  society. 

My  third  point  in  defense  of  the  older  gen- 
eration Is  that  they  recognize  this.  Older  peo- 
ple see  all  too  clearly  the  gap  between  what 
Is  needed  and  hoped  for  to  Improve  society 
and  what  has  actually  been  achieved  toward 
that  goal.  Yet  the  leaders  of  the  older  genera- 
tion go  on  day  after  day  struggling  to  Im- 
prove the  quality  of  life,  realizing  that  such 
Improvement  takes  all  the  intelligence  and 
good  will  and  dedication  they  can  muster  and 
still  will  not  bring  in  the  perfect  society. 
The  older  generation  recognizes  the  limita- 
tions of  the  human  condition.  It  realizes,  for 
example,  that  overcoming  "man's  Inhumanity 
to  man"  Is  not  a  task  of  manning  the  barri- 
cades Elders  know  that  solutions  to  complex 
problems  are  not  easy.  They  understand,  too, 
that  often  there  Is  no  "yes"  or  "no"  answer, 
no  clear-cut  distinction  between  the  right 
answer  and  the  wrong  answer,  and  the  older 
they  get,  the  less  certain  they  are  even  about 
the  better  answer.  Many  recognize  that  God's 
help  is  necessary  to  the  successful  facing  of 
problems. 

Touth,  however,  lacks  the  humility  about 
life  that  experience  brings.  One  of  the  most 
disturbing  aspects  of  student  revolt  is  the 
ar.-ogance  and  self-rlghteotisners  of  its  lead- 
ers. Like  one  student  who  comes  courting  my 
daughter,  they  are  convinced  that  they 
"know,"  as  he  tells  me  with  no  uncertainty. 
The  result  is  that  our  young  p>eople  are  In- 
clined to  be  intolerant  of  anyone  who  dis- 
agrees with  them,  and  convinced  of  the  rlght- 
ness  of  their  cause,  they  will  Interfere 
without  compunction  with  the  rights  of 
others,  including  other  students,  who  are  op- 
posed to  their  views  and  their  methods. 

My  fourth  point  in  defense  of  the  older 
generation  Is  that  the  world  which  It  has 
made,  certainly  our  part  of  It  In  the  United 
States,  with  all  Its  limitations.  Its  injustices. 
Indeed  Its  evil,  is  not  so  bad  as  our  youthful 
agitators  maintain  it  is.  I  would  remind  you 
that  the  United  States  has  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  living  known  to  history.  I  recognize 
that  some  one-flfth  of  our  families,  Negro 
and  white,  do  not  share  in  this  abundance. 
Yet  the  significant  fact  is  that  far  more  do 
now  than  did  in  the  past.  The  mere  fact  that 
some  of  you  are  here  getting  your  degrees  to- 
day is  evidence  of  progress,  since  I  doubt  If 
all  of  your  fathers  and  mothers  enjoyed  such 
educational  opportunities.  Nearly  50  per  cent 
of  our  young  people  now  go  to  college  and  the 
percentage    contlnnes    to    rise.    Similar   ad- 


vances have  been  made  in  health,  with  the 
death  rate  the  lowest  in  our  history,  and  a 
decline  in  infant  mortality  alone  of  13  per 
cent  in  the  last  four  years.  Social  Security 
and  Medicare  surely  represent  progress  in  up- 
holding the  worth  and  the  dignity  of  every 
individual.  We  are  malting  progress  even  In 
overcoming  the  problems  of  the  central  cities 
and  the  depressed  rural  areas. 

But  our  student  revolutionaries  are  Im- 
patient with  the  slow  pace  of  such  progress: 
In  fact,  they  tend  to  see  only  the  unattalned 
goals.  They  attack  the  college  and  universi- 
ties because  they  believe  them  responsible 
for  the  Ills  of  our  society.  The  ultimate 
goal  la  the  destruction  of  society,  though 
they  have  a  vague  commitment  to  its  re- 
demption. At  the  IMH  convention  of  the 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society,  one  of 
Ita  national  secretaries  maintained  that  so- 
ciety Is  hopelessly  corrupt,  and  that  our 
Institutions  of  higher  education  contribute 
to  that  corruption  through  thetr  oorpora- 
tlon-ortented  graduates  and  their  technical 
know-how,  which  makes  our  chrome-plated 
civilization  possible.  Consequently,  colleges 
and  universities  must  not  Just  be  reformed, 
they  must  be  revolutionized.  Next  comes 
society.  "It  Is  time."  a  strike  conunlttee  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota  declared,  "for 
us  to  attack  the  cancer  Uiat  plagues  our  so- 
ciety." 

Unlike  those  of  their  elders  who  recognize 
the  Ills  of  society  without  despairing  of 
society  Itaelf,  yet  are  trying  to  do  some- 
thing about  these  Ills,  the  student  revolu- 
tionaries have  little  by  way  of  a  positive 
program,  no  specific  blueprint  for  the  better 
society  they  envisage,  except  a  demand  that 
students  be  in  on  declslcm-maklng.  The 
older  generation  has  tried  to  make  a  better 
world,  not  by  pulling  society  down,  but  by 
working  at  reforming  it  and  remaking  it 
closer  to  the  heart's  desire.  And  American 
society  today,  with  all  lt£  faults,  constitutes 
the  best  society  the  world  baa  seen  In  Its 
long  history. 

My  sixth  and  final  point  in  defense  of  the 
older  generation  is  that  over  the  centuries 
society  haa  accepted  certain  values  which  it 
haa  discovered  to  be  desirable  for  a  stable 
and  viable  existence.  These  traditional 
values  cannot  be  wlUy-nlUy  tossed  out  the 
window,  as  many  young  reformers  desire, 
or  our  society  will  come  tumbling  down  of 
its  own  accord  and  our  dvlllzatlon  be  de- 
stroyed Just  as  surely  as  if  someone  triggered 
the  nuclear  bc«nb.  These  are  the  values 
which  we  have  Inherited  from  our  Greco- 
Judaic-Chrlstlan  UadlUon.  We  think  of  them 
Ln  such  phrases  as  "truth,  goodness,  and 
beauty."  They  are  embodied  Ln  our  doctrine 
of  Christian  charity,  and  in  the  Biblical  ad- 
monition to  "love  thy  neighbor,"  to  "do 
Justly  and  to  love  mercy  and  to  walk  hum- 
bly with  thy  God," 

I  believe  In  the  traditional  moral  values 
of  our  society,  though  I  recognize  that  we  do 
not  live  up  to  them.  That  does  not  destroy 
their  validity  as  a  goal  to  strive  for.  We  of 
the  older  generation  are  more  Inclined  to 
want  to  hold  on  to  these  values,  even  while 
cognizant  of  our  lapses  from  them,  than  do 
our  students  In  revolt.  Unlike  the  Barnard 
student  and  her  boy  friend,  for  example,  we 
still  believe  In  marriage,  imperfect  though 
the  marriage  state  may  be,  and  believe  that 
both  society  and  the  individual  are  better 
off  adhering  to  the  practice. 

As  of  the  older  generation,  therefore,  see 
our  college  students,  at  least  the  most  vocal 
and  visible  of  them,  rejecting  these  values. 
Indeed  of  rejecting  otir  society,  we  cannot 
help  fear  for  the  future.  We  are  deeply  trou- 
bled by  the  nlhlllam  and  the  thrust  toward 
anarchy  that  seems  to  motivate  the  leaders 
of  student  activism.  It  Is  this  which  troubles 
tis  elders  the  most  and  which  we  under- 
stand the  least. 

But  generations  must  try  to  understand 
each  other — your  generation  and,  our  genera- 
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tlon:  and  let  me  remind  you  graduates  again 
that  you  will  be  surprised  how  quickly  you 
will  reach  thirty  and  become  part  of  the  mis- 
trusted generation  yourselves.  We  must  also 
try  to  learn  from  each  other,  to  work  to- 
gether for  the  common  good,  to  build  mutual 
respect,  and,  to  trust  each  other.  Prom  their 
elders  and  from  experience,  young  people  like 
you  graduates  will  have  to  learn  that  the 
world  Is  not  any  man's  oyster,  nor  even  his 
cup  of  tea;  that  With  freedom  goes  re- 
stK>nslbility,  and  that  no  man  can  do  pre- 
cisely OS  he  wishes.  Yet  the  expectation  of 
such  freedom  seems  increasingly  to  motivate 
students. 

What  should  we  Of  the  older  generation 
and  you  of  the  younger  generation  learn 
from  this  spring  of  student  discontent?  We 
should  learn  that  higher  education  in 
America  will  never  be  the  same  again— even 
here  at  Dean;  that  every  effort  must  be 
made  In  our  colleges  and  universities  by 
students,  faculty,  and  the  administration  to 
avoid  the  type  of  disturbance  which  has  dis- 
rupted Columbia  and  other  Institutions,  that 
colleges  and  universities  must  restore  the 
appeal  to  reason  in  place  of  the  resort  to 
violence  in  the  settling  of  disputes. 

But  If  the  colleges  and  universities  are  to 
avoid  a  breakdown  of  law  and  order,  if  they 
are  to  recognize  the  legitimate  complaints  of 
students  as  against  the  extravagant  demands 
of  a  handful  of  student  agitators,  they  must 
recognize  a  changed  role  for  students.  The 
administration  must  listen  to  students  and 
consult  them.  But  it  must  do  more.  Ad- 
ministrators must  involve  students  in  deci- 
sion making  in  the  are.is  of  most  direct 
student  concern,  such  as  rules  governing  liv- 
ing conditions  and.  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
nature  of  the  curriculum.  But  this  does  not 
include  "co-declslon"  with  the  administra- 
tion and  trustees  in  such  matters  as  the 
location  of  buildings,  the  setting  of  fees,  the 
establishing  of  budgets,  the  investment  of 
funds,  or  the  employment  and  promotion  of 
professors.  Contrary  to  the  claim  of  some  of 
the  militants,  the  college  or  university  does 
not  belong  to  the  students,  is  not  operated 
solely  for  their  benefit,  and  must  not  be 
turned  over  to  them.  Both  the  Institutions 
of  higher  education  and  society  In  general, 
however,  must  tap  consistently  and  seriously 
the  enthusiasm  and  Idealism  of  the  younger 
generation,  even  its  wisdom  and  experience, 
limited  though  these  may  be. 

Surely,  we  elders  must  respect  our  students, 
try  to  understand  them,  learn  to  work  with 
them  to  improve  our  educational  Institutions 
and  our  society  in  general.  Conversely,  you 
of  the  younger  generation  and  many  of  you 
graduates  will  be  continuing  as  students  in 
the  senior  colleges  and  universities,  must 
recognize  that  the  older  generation  Is  not  all 
hypocritical,  self-seeking,  and  venal,  that  It 
has  learned  some  useful  and  practical  things 
from  experience,  that  it  has  acquired  wisdom 
worth  heeding,  that  its  members  have  hopes 
and  ideals  and  are  committed  to  working  for 
a  better  world  for  all  individuals  and  all  na- 
tions, and  that  collectively  It  is  to  be  wusted. 
Somehow,  together  we  must  find  the  way  to 
bridge  the  generation  gap  and  to  Join  forces 
to  work  for  the  better  world  which  v.'e  all 
desire. 

You  young  people  graduating  today  have  a 
.special  opportunity  to  help  bring  about  such 
a  world.  Never  before  has  society  had  such 
need  of  your  talents  and  your  energies  and 
your  commitment  to  creating  an  improved 
society.  Your  Alma  Mater  has  given  you  a 
good  education.  You  are  well  prepared  to 
fulfill  your  roles  in  .n  rapidly  changing  yet 
fascinating  world.  Time  this  week  says  that 
"the  cutting  edge  of  this  (year's)  class  in- 
cludes the  most  conscience-stricken,  moral- 
istic, and  perhaps,  the  most  promising  grad- 
uates In  U.S.  academic  history."  I  hope  you 
will  help  that  promise  to  be  realized.  I  con- 
gratulate you  upon  your  graduation  today, 
urge  you  to  remain  true  to  the  high  ideals 


you   have   experienced  here,   and   wish   you 
Godspeed  in  whatever  lies  ahead  of  you. 
Francis  H.  Hoen. 


TRmUTE     TO     THE     DISTRICT    OP 
COLUMBIA  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  District 
of  Columbia  Government  deserves  great 
credit  for  the  manner  in  which  it 
handled  the  termination  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion City  encampment  here  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  this  past  Monday,  and  the 
tense  situation  that  developed  in  various 
parts  of  the  District  Monday  evening. 

Mayor  Washington,  Deputy  Mayor 
Fletcher,  Mr.  Murphy,  the  Director  of 
Public  Safety,  Police  Chief  John  Layton, 
and  all  the  men  of  the  Metropolitan  Po- 
lice Department,  and  the  Mayor's  entire 
official  family  merit  high  commendation. 
Due  to  the  well-prepared  and  well-ex- 
ecuted plans  of  the  District  and  Federal 
authorities,  Resurrection  City  was  closed 
without  serious  incident. 

In  the  more  than  300  arrests  that  fol- 
lowed, the  city's  policemen  demonstrated 
admirable  effectiveness  and  appropriate 
restraint. 

Later  in  the  day,  tense  conditions  de- 
veloped as  restless  groups  and  crowds 
began  to  a.ssemble  in  parts  of  the  city 
that  were  heavily  damaged  in  last  April's 
riots. 

Mayor  Washington  acted  with  com- 
mendable speed.  A  curfew  was  imposed 
between  9  p.m.  Monday  night  and  5:30 
a.m.  Tuesday  to  clear  the  streets.  Heavy 
contingents  of  police  moved  onto  the 
scene.  The  District  of  Columbia  National 
Guard  was  ordered  in,  and  Federal  troops 
were  alerted  and  prepositioned  in  case 
they  were  needed. 

The  Mayor  acted  wisely.  He  u.sed  the 
force  needed  to  prevent  a  threatening 
situation  from  getting  out  of  control. 

Mr,  President,  I  was  in  touch  with 
Mayor  Washington's  command  center  at 
District  Police  headquarters  during  the 
critical  hours  Monday  night.  The  Mayor 
and  his  principal  advisers  were  on  duty 
directing  operations  throughout  the 
night.  They  had  also  been  there  the  pre- 
vious night  into  the  early  hours  of  Mon- 
day morning  preparing  for  the  closing  of 
Resurrection  City. 

A  member  of  my  staff  kept  the  vigil 
with  them  throughout  much  of  Mon- 
day night,  and  I  am  pleased  to  convey 
to  the  Senate  the  glowing  reports  I  have 
received  about  the  high  efficiency  of  their 
operations  throughout  the  emergency. 

Under  Mayor  Washington's  able  and 
dedicated  direction.  I  think  it  is  clear  to 
all  that  the  District  responded  firmly  and 
v.ell  to  a  very  trying  set  of  circumstances. 

In  emergencies  like  this,  there  is  little 
we  in  the  Congress  can  do,  except  keep 
in  touch  and  rely  on  the  judgment  of 
the  District  officials  in  whose  hands  the 
safety  of  the  city  is  reposed. 

The  Nation's  Capital  was  in  good  and 
capable  hands  in  this  emergency. 
Prompt,  effective  action  forestalled  any 
major  outbreaks  of  violence  and  law- 
lessness. 

Again,  I  want  the  Record  to  show  my 
high  commendation  of  the  Mayor  and 
liis  administration  for  their  excellent 
performance  over  the  past  3  days. 


PRAISE  FOR  VICE  PRESIDENT  HUM- 
PHREY'S LEADERSHIP  IN  OCEAN 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  we  are  en- 
tering an  era  of  intense  interest  and  ex- 
panded activity  in  the  exploration  of  the 
oceans  and  in  the  use  of  ocean  resources 
to  benefit  mankind.  The  United  States. 
I  am  happy  to  say,  is  taking  a  leading 
position  in  this  new  age  of  the  oceans. 
In  technological  advancement,  in  seek- 
ing an  orderly  legal  regime  for  the  oceans, 
and  in  seeking  international  coopera- 
tion in  ocean  exploration,  the  United 
States  is  taking  important  initiatives. 

I  think  it  is  fine,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  time,  the  energy,  the  inspiration, 
and  the  hard  work  Vice  President 
Humphrey  has  contributed  in  this  vital 
field  should  be  properly  recognized.  Tlie 
prominent,  vigorous  role  being  played  by 
the  United  States  in  ocean  affairs  is  in- 
deed a  direct  reflection  of  the  leadership 
that  has  been  given  by  Vice  President 
Humphrey. 

We  all  know  of  the  compelling  de- 
mands that  are  made  on  the  time  of  a 
vice  president.  Among  the  many  duties 
of  that  office  is  the  responsibility  of  serv- 
ing as  chairman  of  the  National  Council 
on  Marine  Re.sources  and  Engineering 
E>evelopment,  the  coordinating  body  for 
our  national  oceanologic  program.  A  vice 
president  could  easily  content  himself 
with  being  a  titular  chairman,  serving  in 
name  only.  But  not  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey. He  has  plunged  into  this  area 
with  all  of  his  immen.se  energies,  his  tact, 
his  leadership,  and  his  willingness  lo 
probe  and  to  seek  farsighted  solutions  to 
seemingly  insoluble  problems. 

Despite  the  many  other  pressures  of 
his  office,  not  a  week  has  gone  by  that 
he  has  not  devoted  some  thought,  some 
energy  to  ocean  affairs,  always  assisted 
by  the  very  able  executive  secretary  of 
the  Council,  Dr.  Edward  Wenk,  Jr. 

I  would  like  to  cite  just  two  recent  in- 
dications of  the  vigorous  leadership  in 
ocean  affairs  being  provided  by  Vice 
President  Hxtmphrey. 

A  week  ago,  the  Vice  President  pre- 
sented a  rejxjrt  on  progress  being  made 
in  the  administration's  foi-ward-looking 
proposal  for  an  International  Decade  of 
Ocean  Exploration  in  the  1970's. 

The  report,  Mr.  President,  is  a  very 
encouraging  one.  It  indicates  that  the 
respon.se  to  this  imaginative  proposal 
among  the  major  maritime  nations  has 
been  quite  favorable. 

As  one  who  is  convinced  that  the 
oceans  and  their  resources  offer  a  most 
promising  avenue  for  promoting  interna- 
tional cooperation  and  understanding.  I 
have  heartily  supported  the  proixvsal  for 
an  International  Decade,  and  I  am  he.irt- 
ened  by  Vice  President  Humphrey's  re- 
port. 

I  am  particularly  encouraged  by  il:e 
favorable  response  given  by  the  officials 
of  the  Soviet  Union  who  were  consulted 
in  Moscow  by  Dr.  Wenk. 

While  the  Soviets  obviously  were  not 
prepared  at  this  point  lo  make  firm 
commitments,  the  Vice  President  re- 
ported: 

The  similarity  of  interests  of  the  U.S.  and 
the  USSR,  for  expanding  man's  understand- 
ing of  the  oceans  and  for  enhancing  the  de- 
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velopment  of  ocean  resources  provided  the 
basis  for  •  frank  discussion  with  five  differ- 
ent organisations  Interested  in  marine  »t- 
fairs. 

A  similarity  of  interests  was  also  found 
in  discussions  with  five  ottier  maritime 
nations. 

I  think  this  reiTort  is  a  good  omen  for 
international  cooperation  in  peaceful  ex- 
ploration of  the  oceans,  and  I  coomiend 
the  Vice  President  for  his  vigorous  pur- 
suit of  the  proposal. 

A  second  major  initiative  by  the  United 
States  involves  establishment  of  a  legal 
regime  for  international  order  In  the 
deep  oceans. 

The  Ad  Hoc  Committee  To  Study 
Peaceful  Uses  of  the  Sea-Bed  and  Ocean 
Floor  Beyond  the  Limits  of  National  Ju- 
risdiction, to  which  I  have  the  honor  of 
being  a  Senate  adviser,  is  now  consider- 
ing this  complex  and  vital  issue  at  the 
United  Nations.  The  U.S.  representatives 
to  the  ad  hoc  committee  last  week  pre- 
sented a  significant  statement  of  the  U.S. 
position  en  the  general  principles  that 
should  govern  nations  in  ocean  explora- 
tion and  exploitation. 

Vice  President  Humphrey  summarized 
the  U.S.  position  yesterday — Monday — 
in  a  message  to  the  third  conference  of 
the  Law  of  the  Sea  Institute,  now  being 
held  at  the  University  of  Rhode  Island. 

In  his  message  the  Vice  President  em- 
phasized the  need  for  international 
agreements  to  guide  ocean  activities. 

Ocean  activities  are  Intensifying  through- 
out the  world — 

The  Vice  President  said — 
and  International  accord  on  oceanic  matters 
is  increasingly  needed  to  anticipate  and  pre- 
vent potential  conflicts  and  to  advance  world 
order  and  economic  development  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  author  of  a  pro- 
posed Ocean  Space  Treaty  which  I  in- 
troduced as  Senate  Resolution  263.  I 
want  to  commend  the  Vice  President  for 
his  excellent  statement  to  the  Law  of  the 
Sea  Institute 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port of  the  Vice  President  on  tho  Interna- 
tional Decade  of  Ocean  Exploration,  a 
supp>orting  memorandum  by  Dr.  Edward 
Wenk.  and  the  statement  by  the  Vice 
President  to  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Institute 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
I  From  the  Executive  Offlce  of  the  President. 

Natloua!  Coiuicll  on  Marine  Resources  and 

Engineering      Development.      Washington. 

DC  .June  18.  19681 
Vice  PacsiSENT   Hvmphrev   Rlposts  on  Re- 
sponse   TO    Proposal    ruR    Intekn.mional 

DEc.\De  or  Ocean  Exploration 

Vice  President  Humphrey  today  released 
the  following  report  on  the  response  of  other 
nations  to  President  Johnson's  proposal  of 
March  8  for  an  International  Decade  of 
Ocean  Exploration. 

■As  Chairman  of  the  National  Council  on 
Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  Develop- 
ment. I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  the 
preliminary  International  response  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  proposal  of  March  8  to  launch 
an  International  Decade  of  Ocean  Explora- 
tion during  the  1970's  has  been  quite  favor- 
able   The  proposal  was  discussed  at  recent 


meetings  of  the  Committee  on  Fisheries  of 
the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Organization,  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  World  Meteoro- 
logical Organization,  and  the  Bureau  and 
Consultative  Council  of  the  Intergovern- 
mental Oceanographlc  Commission.  There 
was  general  support  for  the  concept  of  an  In- 
ternational Decade  of  Ocean  Exploration — 
accelerated  international  efforts  to  expand 
cooperation  t>etween  scientists,  to  Increase 
knowledge  of  food  resources,  and  to  Identify 
new  sources  of  fuels  and  energy. 

"On  June  13th.  the  Bureau  of  the  Con- 
sultative Council  of  the  Intergoverrunental 
Oceanographlc  Commission,  which  Included 
representatives  from  15  nations,  reviewed  the 
Council's  report  on  the  Decade  which  I  re- 
leased on  May  29th.  The  Bureau  and  Con- 
sultative Council  considered  the  proposal  for 
a  Decade  as  'a  useful  initiative  for  broaden- 
ing and  accelerating  such  investigations  and 
for  strengthening  International  cooperation. 
A  recommendation  was  accepted  endorsing 
the  concept  of  'an  expanded,  accelerated, 
long-term,  and  sustained  program  of  explora- 
tion of  the  oceans  and  their  resources,  in- 
cluding International  programs,  planned  and 
coordinated  on  a  world-wide  basis,  expanded 
International  exchange  of  data  from  nation- 
al programs,  and  international  efforts  to 
strengthen  the  research  capabilities  of  all  In- 
terested nations.'  The  Chairman  was  re- 
quested to  inform  the  Secretary  General  of 
the  United  Nations  that  'the  Intergovern- 
mental Oceanographlc  Commission  Is  pre- 
pared to  play  a  leading  role  for  the  planning, 
development,  implementation,  and  coordina- 
tion of  such  an  expanded  program.' 

"In  addition  to  these  international  meet- 
ings, during  the  past  several  months  we  have 
been  consulting  directly  with  all  countries 
with  maritime  interests  concerning  their 
views  for  such  a  program.  As  a  further  step. 
Dr.  Bdward  Wenk.  Bxecutlve  Secretary  of  the 
Council,  has  just  completed  a  two-week  visit 
to  Moscow.  London.  Bonn,  and  Oslo  where  he 
explored  the  proposal  In  some  detail  with 
offloials  of  these  nations.  He  has  reported  to 
me  that  In  each  of  these  cities  he  received  a 
favorable  response  to  the  substantive  aspects 
of  the  program.  The  similarity  of  Interests 
of  the  US  and  the  USSR  for  expanding 
man's  understanding  of  the  oceans  and  for 
enhancing  the  development  of  ocean  re- 
sources provided  the  basis  for  frank  dlscuss- 
sions  with  offlcials  of  five  different  Soviet 
organizations  Interested  in  marine  affairs. 
In  London.  Bonn,  and  Oslo,  similar  common 
Interests  were  quickly  Identified,  and  the  Im- 
portance of  expanded  oceanic  efforts  to  sci- 
ence, to  economic  development,  and  to  In- 
ternational understanding  was  recognized. 
All  agreed  on  the  need  to  strengthen  Inter- 
national planning  and  coordinating  mech- 
anisms, and  particularly  on  the  necessity  to 
broaden  the  base  of  the  Intergovernmental 
Oceanographlc  Commission  which  can  serve 
as  a  focal  point  for  oceanic  research.  In  view 
of  the  broad  interest  in  these  developments. 
I  am  releasing  the  highlights  of  Dr.  Wenk's 
report. 

"In  the  weeks  and  months  ahead  we  shall 
continue  to  discuss  with  other  nations  the 
further  development  of  the  concept  of  an 
International  Decade  of  Ocean  Exploration. 
This  week  the  UN  ad  hoc  Committee  on  the 
Seat>ed  and  the  Scientific  Committee  on 
Oceanic  Research  will  consider  the  Decade, 
and  later  this  summer  It  will  be  discussed 
by  the  UN  Economic  and  Social  Council  and 
by  the  Commission  on  Maritime  Meteorology 
of  the  World  Meteorological  Organization. 

"Meanwhile,  the  Marine  Sciences  Council 
has  asked  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
and  the  National  Academy  of  Engineering 
to  prepare  preliminary  recommendations 
concerning  the  scientific  aspects  of  the  US 
contribution  to  the  Decade,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  scientific  objectives  and  priori- 
ties and  the  relationship  of  scientific  achieve- 
ments to  national  goals. 


"I  welcome  the  enthtulaam  with  which 
the  Decade  Is  being  received,  and  I  am  grati- 
fied that  other  nations  have  found  the  pro- 
posal consistent  with  their  Interests.  We  look 
forward  to  a  continuation  of  this  spirit  of 
close  collaboration,  for  the  seas  can  and 
must   serve   the   Interests   of  all   mankind." 

I A  Memorandum  from  the  Bxecutlve  Offlce 
of    the    President,    National    Council    on 
Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  Devel- 
opment. Washington.  June  15,  1968] 
To  the  Vice  President. 
From  Edward  Wenk,  Jr. 

Subject:  Consultations  Abroad  on  Interna- 
tional Decade  of  Ocean  Exploration. 
I  am  pleased  to  submit  a  report  on  the 
highlights  of  my  consultations  In  Moscow 
during  the  week  of  June  3  and  In  London. 
Bonn  and  Oslo  during  the  week  of  June  10 — 
to  elaborate  the  President's  proposal  for  an 
International  Decade  of  Ocean  Exploration 
and  to  gain  support  of  the  concept  at  forth- 
coming meetings  of  various  International 
bodies. 

In  each  city.  I  urged  that  all  nations: 

a.  participate  In  the  Decade; 

b.  support  the  concept  at  forthcoming  in- 
ternational meetings,  including  meetings  of 
the  UN  ad  hoc  Committee  on  the  Seabed 
and  of  the  Intergovernmental  Oceanographlc 
Commission  (IOC)   of  UNESCO: 

c.  work  toward  establishment  of  appro- 
priate international  planning  and  coordi- 
nating mechanisms. 

Five  meetings  were  held  in  Moscow  in- 
volving two  technical  ministries,  the  Foreign 
Office,  the  State  Committee  for  Science  and 
Technology  and  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
All  discussions  were  conducted  with  cordial- 
ity and  candor  and  In  the  spirit  of  examining 
substantive  Issues.  I  suggested  that  the  So- 
viet contribution  to  the  Decade  might  ap- 
proximate the  VS.  contribution  of  about  20 
ships  annually  at  the  beginning. 

The  Soviet  reaction  Indicated  that  they 
clearly  understood  the  Decade  concept.  Also, 
they  seemed  to  consider  that  all  svibstantlve 
elements  of  proposal  have  merit — Including 
the  need  for  a  long-term,  sustained,  and  In- 
tensified program  of  scientific  and  resource 
exploration,  with  Increased  data  exchange 
from  national  programs  and  with  some  ex- 
peditions Internationally  planned  and  co- 
ordinated on  a  world-wide  basis.  They  agreed 
that  such  a  program  would  benefit  economlo 
development,  especially  of  fisheries  and  con- 
tinental shelf  resources,  and  they  supported 
Implementation  through  existing  Interna- 
tional bodies,  with  a  key  role  for  interna- 
tional planning  assigned  to  the  Intergovern- 
mental Oceanographlc  Commission.  The 
Sovleu  reserved  their  position  on  adoption  of 
specific  programs,  apparently  needing  high- 
est level  internal  support  because  of  budget- 
ary Implications. 

Reactions  In  the  other  three  capitals  were 
quite  similar. 

Subsequently,  the  USSR.  Germany,  and  the 
UK  participated  at  the  June  10-13  meeting 
of  the  IOC  in  London,  where  a  formal  recom- 
mendation was  adopted  which  endorsed  the 
Decade  concept  and  Informed  the  UN  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  readiness  of  the  IOC 
to  play  a  leading  role  in  such  a  program. 

While  plans  remain  to  be  worked  out  dur- 
ing the  next  18  months  or  so  regarding  pro- 
gram content,  priorities,  timing,  national 
participation  and  coordination,  each  of  the 
nations  expressed  interest  in  developing  a 
continuing  dialogue  with  the  U.S.  on  ocean- 
related  matters. 

In  summary,  intensified,  multi-lateral 
ocean  '>xploratlon  and  development  could 
furnish  a  potent  mechanism  for  advancing 
world  understanding — through  explicit  acts 
of  international  cooperation  and  collabora- 
tion. In  the  months  and  years  ahead.  It  may 
prove — as  you  and  the  President  have  said — 
to  be  another  vital  step  toward  peace. 
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[Telegram] 


Mr.  P.  Don  Jambs. 
Acting  President, 
University  of  Rhode  Itland, 
Kingston,  R.I. 

As  Chairman  of  the  National  Council  on 
Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  Develop- 
ment, I  extend  my  very  best  wishes  for  a 
successful  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference.  Ocean 
activities  are  Intensifying  throughout  the 
world,  and  international  accord  on  ocean 
matters  Is  Increasingly  needed  to  anticipate 
and  prevent  potential  conflicts  and  to  ad- 
vance world  order  and  economic  development 
at  home  and  abroad.  Your  deliberations  can 
be  of  considerable  assistance  in  identify- 
ing the  Issues  and  analyzing  the  legal  con- 
siderations which  will  receive  international 
attention  In  the  months  and  years  ahead. 

For  example,  right  now  the  United  Na- 
tions' ad  hoc  Committee  on  the  Seabed  Is 
debating  the  legal  aspects  of  activities  on 
the  deep  ocean  floor.  Last  fall  we  proposed 
development  by  the  United  Nations  of  legal 
principles  which  could  serve  as  a  guide  to 
states  in  the  exploration  and  use  of  the 
deep  ocean  floor.  This  process  has  now  begun. 

As  we  stated  last  week,  we  believe  there 
should  be  established  as  soon  as  practicable 
an  internaUonally  agreed  precise  boundary  as 
to  what  constitutes  the  deep  ocean  floor, 
taking  into  account  the  Geneva  Convention 
on  the  Continental  Shelf.  However,  agreement 
can  be  reached  on  general  principles  ap- 
plicable to  the  deep  ocean  floor  even  before 
this  boundary  Is  delineated. 

It  Is  our  view  that  international  arrange- 
ments governing  the  exploitation  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  deep  ooean  floor  should  include 
provisions  for  the  following: 

The  orderly  development  of  resources  of 
the  deep  ocean  floor  in  a  manner  reflecting 
the  Interest  of  the  world  community  in  the 
development  of  these  resources; 

Conditions  conducive  to  the  making  of  in- 
vestments necessary  for  the  exploration  and 
exploitation  of  resources  of  the  deep  ocean 
floor; 

Dedication  as  feasible  and  practicable  of  a 
jjortlon  of  the  value  of  the  resources  recov- 
ered from  the  deep  ocean  floe  to  world  or 
regional  community  purposes;  and 

Accommodation  among  the  commercial  and 
other  uses  of  the  deep  ocean  floor  and  ma- 
rine enviromnent. 

I  know  that  you  will  also  turn  your  at- 
tention to  the  need  for  strengthening  the 
International  legal  framework  for  fishing  and 
the  increasing  Importance  of  considering 
the  economic  as  well  as  the  conservation  as- 
pects of  International  fishing  agreements. 

Your  past  deliberations  concerning  marine 
resources  have  been  valuable  to  all  of  us  con- 
cerned with  our  marine  science  policies,  and 
I  look  forward  to  receiving  the  results  of 
your  current  deliberations. 

Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 


PRAISE  FOR  THE  PRESIDENTS 
ACTION  IN  SIGNING  THE  CRIME 
BILL 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
applaud  President  Johnson  for  signing 
the  Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act 
of  1968  despite  his  strong  feelings  that 
certain  sections  of  the  act  were  both  un- 
wise and  potentially  dangerous. 

The  President  acted  wisely  in  deter- 
mining that  the  bill,  while  not  a  solution 
to  the  entire  problem,  is  a  step  toward 
the  prevention  and  control  of  crime  in 
our  country.  He  weighed  the  good  fea- 
tures against  the  bad  and  decided  that 
enactment  of  the  bill  would  be  in  the 
interest  of  every  law  abiding  citizen. 

This  act  represents  a  necessary  step 
forward  in  stemming  the  tide  of  lawless- 


ness which  has  become  all  too  frequent  a 
pattern  throughout  the  country.  In 
achieving  this  urgently  desired  result, 
one  feature  of  this  act  should  not  go  un- 
noticed among  the  more  controversial 
provisions.  I  refer  to  the  provisions  of 
title  I  which  provide  assistance  to  State 
and  local  law  enforcement  authorities  in 
their  efforts  to  prevent  and  control  crime. 

Title  I  authorizes  $400  million  in  Fed- 
eral grants  over  a  2-year  period  for  plan- 
ning and  launching  action  programs  to 
strengthen  our  local  law  enforcement 
agencies.  This  procedure  recognizes  the 
role  of  the  Federal  Government  to  assist, 
but  not  to  supplant,  local  efforts  in  the 
war  on  crime.  I  trust  that  this  feature  of 
the  act  will  provide  new  impetus  to  the 
continuing  efforts  of  State  and  local  law 
enforcement  agencies. 

With  better  training,  with  improved 
technology,  with  the  full  support  of 
elected  officials  on  the  State  and  local 
level,  and  most  importantly  with  the  full 
support  of  the  public,  our  law  enforce- 
ment officials  will  be  better  prepared  and 
better  able  to  do  the  job  we  expect  of 
them. 


PRESENTATION  OF  AWARD  TO 
PROF.  HOWARD  MARRARO 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  we  all  share 
a  sincere  concern  and  belief  in  the  ideals 
of  education  and  in  the  ideals  of  inter- 
national peace,  and  it  is  a  notable  event 
therefore  when  a  distinguished  citizen  is 
cited  for  his  work  in  their  behalf.  Last 
year  Prof.  Howard  Mt-rraro,  professor 
emeritus  of  Italian  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, was  honored  for  his  devotion  to 
these  ideals  and  for  his  outstanding  con- 
tributions in  the  field  of  education  and 
in  the  promotion  of  international  p>eace. 
Professor  Marraro  has  distinguished 
himself  in  the  past  as  "an  outstanding 
educator,  a  citizen,  a  member  of  various 
educational  institutions  and  societies, 
and  a  leader  in  his  community."  I  am 
delighted  that  Professor  Marraro  re- 
ceived this  special  recognition  for  his  ef- 
forts as  an  educator  and  as  a  humanitar- 
ian. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  proceedings 
of  the  ceremony  at  which  Professor  Mar- 
raro was  awarded  the  Grand  Cross  and 
the  accompanying  diploma  of  the  Eloy 
Alfaro  International  Foundation  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama,  an  award  which 
many  distinguished  Senators  have  also 
been  honored  to  receive. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  proceed- 
ings were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Ceremony  Held  at  the  Presentation  or  the 
Grand  Cross  op  the  Eloy  Alfaro  Inter- 
national Foundation  of  the  Republic  op 
Panama  to  Prof.  Howard  R.  Marraro, 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Italian  at  Colum- 
bia University 

On  Monday,  May  29.  1967.  at  a  brief  cere- 
mony held  at  the  New  York  Office  of  the  Eloy 
Alfaro  International  Foundation,  of  the  Re- 
public of  Panama,  Professor  Howard  R.  Mar- 
raro was  presented  with  the  Grand  Cross  and 
the  accompanying  diploma  of  the  Founda- 
tion. The  presentation  was  made  by  Dr. 
Herman  A.  Bayern.  the  American  Provost  of 
the  Foundation.  The  purpose  of  the  Founda- 
tion Is  to  perpetuate  the  principles  of  Justice, 
truth,  and  friendship  among  the  peoples  and 


nations  and  seeks  to  promote  moral  values 
with  personal  integrity.  Professor  Marraro 
received  the  award  for  distinguished  ser\ices 
to  education  and  the  promotion  of  interna- 
tional relations  and  understanding  among 
peoples. 

In  delivering  the  Invocation,  Dr.  L.  Lester 
Beacher,  stated:  "I  welcome  you  all  at  this 
gathering  to  honor  one  of  the  educators  of 
this  country.  Before  proceeding  I  Invite  you 
to  rise  and  evoke  the  blessings  of  our  Lord. 
Our  most  holy  and  glorious  Lord  God.  great 
architect  of  the  universe,  we  ask  Thee  to 
send  Thy  blessings  upon  us  all.  especially 
upon  our  guest  of  honor  who  merited  this 
through  hard  labor  in  human  and  public 
service.  We  ask  Thee  these  blessings  In  Thy 
holy  name.  Amen." 

Dr.  Beacher.  At  this  point  I  should  like  to 
present  an  individual  who  has  labored  hard 
to  maintain  the  glory  and  reputation  of  the 
name  of  General  Eloy  Alfaro.  twice  President 
of  Ecuador.  In  his  memory  the  Eloy  Alfaro 
International  Foundation  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama  h.is  been  established.  In  order  that 
we  may  all  have  a  better  understanding  of 
the  workings  of  this  Foundation  and  the 
reasons  why  we  are  honoring  certain  Indi- 
viduals of  outstanding  personality,  I  should 
like  to  present  to  you  a  gentleman  who  will 
tell  us  about  the  work  of  this  great  Founda- 
tion. It  is  my  great  pleasure  and  privilege  to 
present  Dr.  Herman  A.  Bayern,  the  American 
Provost  of  the  Eloy  Alfaro  Internatlon.il 
Foundation  of  the  Republic  of  Panama — Dr. 
Bayern. 

Dr.  Bayern.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Beacher. 
Ladles  and  gentlemen,  and  distinguished 
Professor  Marraro.  We  are  gathered  here  this 
morning  in  the  City  of  New  York,  to  honor  a 
very  outstanding  and  distinguished  educa- 
tor. Dr.  Howard  R.  Marraro  and  present  to 
him  the  highest  honor  of  this  Foundation, 
namely,  the  Eloy  Alfaro  Grand  Cross  Award 
and  diploma.  We  are  here  this  morning,  to 
honor  you.  Dr.  Marraro,  In  testimony  first 
of  our  faith  in  the  Ideals  of  American  de- 
mocracy; secondly,  In  our  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  universal  education  as  the  bulwark 
of  these  Ideals;  and  thirdly,  because  of  our 
confidence  in  the  cooperation  of  all  the  peo- 
ples of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  In  the 
preservation  of  human  freedom  and  peace 
among  all  the  peoples  of  the  v.'orld.  Such 
was  the  patent  of  the  life  of  our  immortal 
Eloy  Alfaro.  the  great  democrat  of  EcuJidor. 
As  President  of  Ecuador,  at  the  turn  of  the 
century,  he  expanded  and  furthered  educa- 
tional institutions  In  his  own  country.  He 
app)ealed  to  the  Spanish  monarch  to  estab- 
lish peace  and  to  grant  the  people  of  Cuba 
the  freedom  for  which  he  yearned  and  bled. 
Now  those  same  people  of  Cuba  pray  once 
more  that  somehow,  by  Divine  guidance, 
they  will  again  see  their  freedom  restored, 
the  freedom  that  Dr.  Castro  and  the  Soviet 
Union  vsTested  from  them  In  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

The  Eloy  Alfaro  International  Foundation 
of  the  Republic  of  Panama  encourages  the 
dissemination  of  permanent  political  and 
moral  values  of  the  Americas.  Eloy  Alfaro 
was  the  most  outstanding  Ecuadorian  in  the 
Western  hemisphere.  The  action  he  exerted 
at  the  service  of  his  country  was  instru- 
mental in  spreading  the  highest  aspirations 
of  half  of  the  globe,  namely:  to  spread  edu- 
cation among  his  countrymen,  to  banish  the 
exploitation  of  man  by  man.  to  act  for  the 
defence  of  liberty,  regardless  of  frontiers; 
and  to  enact  American  public  laws  for  the 
betterment  of  mankind.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  this  great  Ecuadorian  statesmsin 
was  responsible  for  the  separation  of  Church 
and  State  which  a  later  administration  en- 
acted into  law  so  that  in  Ecuador  there  is 
today  the  same  separation  of  Church  and 
State  as  we  have  in  our  beloved  country. 

The  Eloy  Alfaro  International  Foundation 
has  neither  political  nor  lucrative  purposes. 
Its   sole   purpose   is   -fo   pay   tribute   to   the 
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memory  of  EI07  Alfaro  and  make  available 
all  knowledge  of  hU  life  and  works  aa  a 
statesman  and  liberator. 

Our  guest  of  honor.  Dr.  Marraro.  has  been 
awarded  the  Eloy  Alfaro  Orand  Croaa  and 
Diploma  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  Board  of 
Dignitaries  In  recognition  of  his  distinguished 
contribatlon  to  culture  and  humanity  and  of 
his  outstanding  merit  In  the  fleld  of  educa- 
tion, and  of  his  activities  on  behalf  of  worth- 
while endeavors  and  the  further  recognition 
of  his  efforts  toward  the  establishment  and 
promotion  of  International  peace  Eloy  Alfaro 
was  a  citizen  not  only  of  his  native  Ecuador, 
but  of  all  the  Americas  His  personal  integ- 
rity, his  unwavering  defence  of  the  principles 
of  truth  and  justice  and  of  friendship  among 
nations,  his  self-control  and  self-sacrifice 
that  were  marked  by  a  quarter  of  century  of 
unflagrant  service  to  his  fellow  men— these 
qualities  extended  way  beyond  the  conQnea 
of   his  own   beloved  country — Ecuador. 

He  was  a  rebel  and  a  conspirator,  but  his 
rebellion  and  conspiracy  were  directed 
against  hatred.  Injustice,  discord,  and 
tyranny.  He  was  the  leader  of  a  generation 
nred  with  the  hope  and  desire  that  respon- 
sible political  action  would  enhance  the  pros- 
perity 6t  his  country  and  the  welfare  of  his 
people. 

It  Is  moet  fltting.  therefore,  for  us  this 
morning,  that  we  of  the  Eloy  Alfaro  Inter- 
national Foundation,  that  In  honoring  our 
distinguished  guest  of  honor,  we  are  honor- 
ing ourselves,  for  we  have  selected  to  re- 
ceive this  highest  award  a  great  American 
humanitarian  and  educator.  No  one  can 
doubt  the  limitless  faith  of  Dr.  Marraro  in 
the  Ideals  of  democracy  and  In  his  belief  that 
It  was  not  fron\  human  hands,  but  from  the 
great  Creator,  that  every  man.  woman,  and 
child  derives  the  Inherent  rights  of  human 
liberty  and  happiness  and  to  equal  oppor- 
tunities for  education.  These  have  been  the 
principles  which  have  guided  the  life  of  our 
dlsunguished  educator.  Dr.  Marraro.  It  is  this 
opportunity  alone,  a  priceless  possession  of 
truth,  that  can  make  man  free.  No  one  can 
ever  t>e  unaware  of  the  indefatigable  serv- 
ices of  Dr.  Marraro  to  the  cause  of  peace  in 
this  hemisphere  and  throughout  the  world. 

It  is  fortunate  that  these  vital  factors  in 
the  life  of  our  distinguished  guest  of  honor 
are  recorded  for  the  entire  world  to  witness 
in  a  life-time  of  service  as  an  outstanding 
educator,  a  ''itizen.  a  member  of  various  edu- 
cational institutions  and  societies,  and  a 
leader  in  his  community.  We  know  of  no 
one  who.  by  his  dedicated  services  to  man- 
kind and  to  the  cause  of  international  peace. 
has  more  fully  and  brilliantly  earned  this 
great  honor.  You  know,  my  dear  Dr.  Marraro. 
that  you  now  Join  the  very  select  and  dis- 
tinguished group  of  Americans  who  have 
been  similarly  honored  in  the  past.  They  in- 
clude the  late  presidents  John  P  Kennedy. 
Franklin  D  Roosevelt.  Herbert  Hoover, 
former  Presidents  Dwight  Elsenhower.  Harry 
S.  Truman,  and  President  Lyndon  Johnson, 
vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  and 
other  dignitaries,  such  as  FBI.  Director 
J  Edgar  Hoover,  former  Governor  W.  Averell 
Harriman.  the  late  Oeneral  of  the  Army 
Douglas  MacArihur.  Senators  Mansfield. 
Dirksen.  Kennedy.  Javits.  Oovernor  Nel- 
son A.  Rockefeller,  the  Hon.  Charles  J. 
Tobin  Jr..  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education,  the  Honorable  James  E.  Allen 
Jr.  the  Hon.  Albert  Conway,  and  others. 
These  great  citizens  typify  the  caliber  of  men 
who  hold  this  high  honor  It  now  gives  me 
great  pleasure  and  It  is  an  honor  and  privilege 
for  me  to  call  on  my  distinguished  American 
Deputy  Provost.  Dr.  L.  Lester  Beacher.  an 
outstanding  scientist,  to  carry  out  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Board  of  Dignitaries  to  in- 
vest you.  Dr  Marraro.  with  the  Orand  Cross 
and  the  Diploma  of  the  Eloy  Alfaro  Interna- 
tional Foundation.  Dr.  Beacher. 

Dr.  Bkachek.  Dr.  Howard  R.  Marraro.  please 
step  forward,  and  with  the  permission  of  tbe 


American  Provost.  Dr.  Bayern.  I  shall  ask 
Dr.  Domenlck  lerardo  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
University  of  Connecticut  to  assist  me  In 
Investing  Dr.  Marraro  with  the  jewel  of  the 
Eloy  Alfaro  International  Foundation.  It 
gives  us  pleasure  to  present  to  you.  by  virtue 
of  the  authority  Invested  In  us.  the  Orand 
Cross  of  the  Eloy  Alfaro  International  Foun- 
dation with  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
thereto  appertaining.  God  bless  you.  and 
congratulations. 

Now  we  win  call  on  another  American 
Deputy  Provost,  a  very  distinguished  man  in 
the  fleld  of  psychology,  to  translate  the  Di- 
ploma from  Spanish  into  English,  Dr.  Gess- 
mann. 

TmANSLATION    OW   THF    DIPLOMA 

Dr.  Gbssmann.  "Thus  one  goes  to  the 
Stars.  The  Eloy  Alfaro  International  Foun- 
dation, in  recognition  of  the  special  services 
rendered  by  Dr.  Howard  R.  Marraro  in  sup- 
port of  the  objectives  of  this  Institution,  has 
awarded  to  him  its  Grand  Cross.  In  witness 
whereof,  this  Diploma,  with  the  seal  of  the 
Foundation,  is  presented  in  the  City  of  Pan- 
ama. In  the  Republic  of  Panama,  on  the 
38th  day  of  January  1067.  Signed  by  the 
President.  Director  General,  and  Secretary 
of  the  Foundation." 

Dr.  Bbache*.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Gessmann. 
And  now  Is  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  call 
on  our  distinguished  educator  and  humani- 
tarian. Dr.  Marraro.  to  say  a  few  words. 

Dr  MAxaAao.  Dr.  Bayern.  Dr  Beacher,  Dr. 
Gessmann.  Dr.  lerardo.  and  my  colleague 
Professor  Anthony  Tudlsco:  I  accept  with  a 
deep  sense  of  humility  the  high  honor  that 
you  have  bestowed  upon  me:  the  Grand 
Cross  and  Diploma  of  the  Eloy  Alfaro  Inter- 
national Foundation  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama.  I  am  truly  overwhelmed  with  joy.  I 
desire  to  express  my  profound  gratitude  to  all 
those  who  have  deemed  me  worthy  of  this 
honor.  In  a  very  special  manner.  I  am  grate- 
ful to  you.  Dr.  Bayern.  for  the  pleasure  you 
have  given  me  in  conferring  this  lop  honor 
on  me  In  person.  When  I  was  first  invited  to 
submit  my  curriculum  vttae  to  the  Board  of 
Dignitaries  of  the  Eloy  Alfaro  International 
Foundation,  so  that  it  could  determine  my 
qualifications  for  the  award.  I  desisted  from 
doing  so,  because  I  did  not  then,  nor  do  I 
now,  consider  myself  worthy  of  this  great 
honor,  which  has  also  been  conferred  upon 
really  great  Americans  and  which,  therefore, 
in  a  sense,  places  me  in  the  company  of  the 
select  and  elite  group  of  distinguished 
American  citizens  who  have  been  so  honored 
before  me.  I  am.  In  all  sincerity.  Dr.  Bayern, 
deeply  touched. 

This  tribute  to  my  modest,  very  modest, 
achievements  In  the  fleld  of  education  and 
in  fostering  good-will  and  understanding 
among  the  nations  of  the  world,  will  serve  as 
an  Incentive  and  inspiration  to  intensify  my 
work  and  to  dedicate  my  life  to  carry  out  the 
principles  and  ideals  of  Eloy  Alfaro  Inter- 
national Foundation  of  the  Republic  of  Pa- 
nama, namely,  the  perpetuation  of  prin- 
ciples of  justice,  truth,  and  friendship 
among  all  peoples  and  nations  of  the  world 
and  the  promotion  of  moral  values  with  per- 
sonal Integrity. 

Since  I  am  being  honored  for  the  work  I 
have  done  in  education  and  international 
relations.  I  must  acknowledge  that  in  all  I 
have  done.  I  have  been  constantly  supported 
by  the  untiring  efforu  and  selfless  devotion 
and  dedication  of  my  good  and  dear  wife 
Helen  Haley  Marraro.  She  has  been.  Dr.  Bay- 
ern, and  this  is  no  exaggeration  as  my  col- 
leagues from  Columbia  know  so  well,  an 
ideal  and  exemplary  life  companion. 

Again,  Dr.  Bayern.  I  wish  to  thank  you 
and  my  colleagues  here,  for  the  part  each 
of  you  had  In  bestowing  this  award  upon 
me.  It  is  my  fervent  hope  and  prayer  that 
we  may  all  help  in  restoring  peace  and 
goodwill  in  our  very  troubled  world  today. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

Dr.  Gbssmann.  Thank  you  for  the  very  in- 


spiring acceptance  speech.  I  Just  want  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  I  received  this 
honor  which  Judge  Conway  bestowed  upon 
me  at  the  Hotel  Astor.  in  the  presence  of 
250  distinguished  personalities  from  all  over 
the  world,  in  recognition  of  my  efforts  to 
promote  world  peace  through  prayer.  In 
other  words,  all  my  life.  I've  taken  my  in- 
spiration from  the  old  and  the  new  Testa- 
ment and  the  sermon  on  the  Mountain 
preached  by  Christ.  And.  therefore,  to  con- 
clude this  dlgnifled  and  outstanding  cere- 
mony, I  cull  on  our  Deputy  American  Pro- 
vost to  recite  a  prayer  and  a  benediction. 
Dr.  Beachc*.  May  the  Lord  bless  us  all 
and  lift  His  countenance  upon  us  and  cause 
His  face  to  shine  upon  us  and  may  the  Lord 
grant  throughout  the  world  peace,  especially 
today  in  this  troubled  world  where  many 
are  trying  to  upset  the  normal  sense  of  life. 
May  Thou,  oh  Lord,  grant  them  wisdom  and 
understanding  that  they  too  can  carry  out 
Thy  holy  work,  peacefully  and  understand- 
ably, and  bless  our  guest  of  honor.  Dr 
Howard  R.  Marraro.  and  his  dear  wife,  and 
all  of  us.  and  guide  our  footsteps  safely  back 
to  our  homes  in  peace.  Amen. 


PRESENTATION  OP  HENRY  MEDAL 
TO  PRANK  AUGUSTUS  TAYLOR 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  invite  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  career  and 
achievements  of  Mr.  Frank  Augustus 
Taylor,  who  has  taken  major  responsi- 
bility for  the  development  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Museum  ol  History  and  Technol- 
ogy, the  first  of  its  kind  in  America. 

"Mr.  Museum,"  as  he  Is  called,  has  been 
instrumental  in  making  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  what  it  is  now.  Mr.  Taylor 
has  been  in  the  service  of  the  Smith- 
sonian for  the  past  46  years,  and  has  dur- 
ing that  time  worked  toward  transform- 
ing the  Institution  from  a  "nation's  at- 
tic" into  the  finest  and  most  complete 
repository  of  national  history  in  the 
United  States  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
article  entitled  "Smithsonian's  Mr.  Mu- 
seum," which  was  published  in  the  Eve- 
ning Star  on  the  occasion  of  the  presen- 
tation of  the  Henry  Medal  to  Mr.  Taylor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Evening  Star, 
June  4.  1968) 

smrthsonian's  ms.  muskum he  knew 

It  When 

(By  Herman  Schaden) 

It  has  been  half  a  century  or  more  since 
a  Washington  boy  namd  Frank  Augustus 
Taylor  first  vis.ted  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, not  to  explore  its  museums,  but  to  pedal 
his  t.cycle  over  the  labyrinth  of  p>aths  that 
beguiled  youths  of  that  day. 

The  youngster  must  have  pedaled  to  the 
right  place.  Tomorrow  the  Smithsonian 
honors  Taylor  with  its  highest  award,  the 
Henry  Medal,  for  46  years  of  service  dur- 
ing which  he  rose  from  a  laboratory  ap- 
prentice to  director  of  the  U.S.  National 
Museum. 

Named  for  the  Smithsonian's  first  secre- 
tary. Joseph  Henry,  the  medal  is  being  con- 
ferred on  a  Smithsonian  personaUty  for  the 
first  time.  The  presentation  wlU  be  made  at 
4  pjn.  by  Sen.  Claiborne  Pell,  D-RJ.,  in  the 
Great  HaU  of  the  Old  Castle. 

beaixt  was  attic 
Slender    and    dapper    at    a    youngish    65, 
endowed  with  vocal  cborda  pitched  an  octave 
lower  than  Ceaare  Slepl's,  Taylor  baa  earned 
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the  sobriquet  of  "Mr.  Museum"  for  a  num- 
ber of  accomplishments. 

The  public  probably  will  remember  him 
longest  for  the  Museum  of  History  and 
Technology,  which  he  envisioned  and  saw 
through  from  conception  to  realization.  But 
he  also  had  a  major  hand  In  transform- 
ing the  Smithsonian  from  an  Institution 
without  an  exhibits  staff  to  one  noted  for  iU 
attractive  displays. 

"When  I  came  'i  re  in  1922  the  Arts  and 
Industries  Building  really  was  the  Nation's 
Attic — the  First  Ladles'  Gowns  packed  In 
with  the  airplanes  and  military  equipment." 
Taylor  recalled.  "It  was  the  neighborhood 
m  jseum  of  its  Uay.  a  place  for  the  Southwest 
people  fighting  liielr  way  up  from  jxiverty. 

"At  that  time  the  center  of  Interest  was 
natural  history.  But  Carl  Mltman.  whom 
I  succeeded  as  head  curator  in  engineering, 
thought  there  should  be  a  museiun  of 
science  and  Industry." 

After  Mltman  left.  Taylor  began  a  long 
fight  to  put  substance  into  the  dream  for  a 
Museum  of  History  and  Technology,  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  America.  It  was  nearly  10 
years  from  his  first  proposal  until  Congress 
saw  the  light  in  June  1955  He  got  up  book- 
lets picturing  the  deplorable  condition  of 
the  Nation's  Attic  and  sketching  the  bright 
hope  of  the  future. 

A    BELIEVEk    IN    LUCK 

"I'm  a  believer  In  luck  and  I  must  say 
everything  was  just  rfeht  the  day  we  finally 
got  on  the  right  track.  It  was  a  beautiful 
April  day  and  a  couple  of  staff  people  from 
the  House  Public  Works  Committee  decided 
to  see  for  themselves  what  the  building  site 
was  like. 

"They  succeeded  in  interesting  the  com- 
mittee chairman,  who  just  happened  to  be 
a  ClvU  War  buff,  which  did  not  hurt  either. 
He  at  first  was  reported  :is  seeing  no  chance 
for  the  bill,  but  reported  it  out  anyway,  and 
the  next  session  of  Congress  appropriated  $36 
million." 

Most  of  another  10  years  found  Taylor  Im- 
mersed in  the  detailed  planning  of  the  hand- 
some marble  building.  Before  its  doors 
opened  in  January  1964.  he  could  recite 
chapter  and  verse  of  everything  that  was  to 
go  into  Its  48  halls. 

Taylor  also  saw  to  It  that  the  edifice  con- 
tained more  than  the  physical  evidence  of 
-America's  civil  and  technological  progress. 
Recognizing  a  glaring  gap  In  the  history  of 
science  and  technology,  he  recruited  curators 
and  research  scholars  who  have  been  con- 
irlbutlng  to  a  growing  catalog  of  attractive, 
scholarly  publications. 

A  leader  In  the  International  Council  of 
Museums.  Taylor  has  devoted  much  of  his 
energies  In  recent  years  to  aiding  the  estab- 
lishment and  improvement  of  other 
museums.  In  additloa  to  1.000  requests  for 
help  in  this  country  each  year,  the  Smith- 
sonian staff  has  a  worldwide  commitment. 

Taylor's  trouble-shooting  has  taken  him 
to  Korea.  Iran.  Mexico.  India  and  other 
countries  to  share  with  developing  museums 
Ills  practical  experience. 

BORN  ON  CAPITOL  HILL 

Born  in  a  home  hlB  grandfather  built  on 
Capitol  Hill,  since  usurped  by  a  Senate  park- 
ing lot.  Taylor  went  through  old  McKinley 
Manual  Training  High,  where  his  physics 
teacher  required  that  students  take  a  Bu- 
reau of  Standards  mechanical  engineering 
exam. 

Taylor  must  have  done  all  right.  The 
Smithsonian  asked  if  he  wanted  a  job.  he 
accepted  and  has  been  there  ever  since  while 
taking  engineering  and  law  degrees  from 
George  Washington.  MIT  and  Georgetown. 

For  one  year  he  taught  mechanical  engi- 
neering at  Catholic  University.  One  of  his 
students,  as  coincidence  would  have  it,  was 
James  C.  Bradley. 

"Thirty  years  later  the  Smithsonian  was 
looking  me  over  as  a  possible  assistant  sec- 


retary."  Bradley  recalled.  "I  heard  this  deep 
bass  voice  and  asked  the  source  of  it — "Didn't 
you  teach  at  Catholic  In  1928?"  " 

That's  how  Mr.  Mtiseum  and  the  Smith- 
sonian's present  first  assistant  secretary  were 
reunited  after  three  decades. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing bu-siness  is  concluded. 


SECOND  SUPPLEMENTAL   APPRO- 
PRIATIONS,   1968 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  A  bill  <H.R.  17734) 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On 
whose  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia I  Mr.  Byrd]  such  time  as  he  may 
need,  not  to  exceed  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  the  Defense 
Department  budget  is  not  sacrosanct. 

I  have  voted  to  reduce  spending  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  by  some  $1  bil- 
lion so  far  this  year,  and  I  expect  that  I 
probably  will  vote  for  more  reductions  in 
the  Defense  Department. 

Now  we  come  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  reducing 
the  amount  of  bombing  that  could  be 
done  in  South  Vietnam,  or  in  regard  to 
the  Vietnamese  war.  by  B-52  aircraft. 

What  are  the  facts? 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  is  that  we  are  in 
a  major  war. 

The  fact  is  that  we  have  more  than 
500,000  Americans  in  Vietnam. 

The  fact  is  that  we  have  suffered  181,- 
000  casualties  in  Vietnam. 

The  fact  is  that  during  the  past  5 
months  one-third  of  all  those  casualties 
have  occurred. 

The  fact  is  that  American  casualties 
there  are  still  mounting. 


The  fact  is  that  infiltration  from  the 
North  is  up  sharply. 

Our  special  envoy  to  the  negotiations 
in  Paris  announced  today  that  infiltra- 
tion from  the  North  to  South  Vietnam 
was  29.000  during  the  month  of  May. 
That  compares  with  an  average,  over  a 
jjeriod  of  time,  of  somewhere  around 
8,000. 

The  fact  is  that  our  Defense  Depart- 
ment estimates  that  during  the  months 
of  June,  July,  and  August  there  will  be  a 
tremendous  increase  in  infilti-ation  from 
the  North. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
knows  or  has  at  his  fingertips  the  number 
of  troops  the  United  States  sent  to  South 
Vietnam  during  those  same  periods. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  do  not  know 
the  number  of  new  troops  we  sent  in  that 
jjeriod.  The  number  of  troops  currently 
in  South  Vietnam  is,  roughly,  525.000  to 
530.000.  At  the  end  of  last  year,  as  I 
i-ecall.  the  total  U.S.  troops  were  around 
500.000. 

Mr.  GORE.  Does  the  Senator  know  how 
many  North  Vietnamese  taoops  there  are 
in  South  Vietnam?  ^■' 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  am  not  cer- 
tain enough  to  quote  a  figure,  particularly 
because  the  amount  of  infiltration  has  in- 
creased so  sharply  in  the  last  few  months. 
As  I  mentioned  a  momtnt  ago,  the  May 
figure — which  I  did  not  have  until  a 
moment  ago — is  estimated  at  29.000  in- 
filtrators from  the  North  into  the  .South. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield,  so  I  may  clarify  the  point? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  With  reference  to  the 
particular  question  asked  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee,  I  can  infoitn  him 
that  we  presently  have  in  South  Vietnam 
533,000  American  servicemen.  Following 
the  Tet  offensive  in  Januarj'.  there  was 
an  additional  deployment  of  24.500, 
which  are  included  in  the  figure  of  533,- 
000  that  I  just  stated. 
Does  that  answer  the  question? 
Mr.  GORE.  Yes.  The  point  I  was 
really  trying  to  make  was  that  when 
North  Vietnam  sends  combat  troops  in- 
to South  Vietnam,  whether  they  are  re- 
placements or  new  troops,  we  seem  to 
have  a  way  of  calling  that  infiltration: 
but  when  the  United  States  sends  an 
equal  or  a  much  larger  number,  we  do 
not  call  it  infiltration,  I  do  not  call  it 
infiltration.  The  matter  of  definition, 
however,  is  something  of  interest. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  all  depends.  From 
my  point  of  view — and  there  are  those 
who  might  disagree  with  me — I  think 
it  is  clear  that  it  is  not  the  American 
objective  to  increase  or  accelerate  the 
war.  It  is  our  objective  to  deescalate.  if 
we  possibly  can.  and  bring  about  a 
ceasefire.  But  the  Tet  offensive  was  not 
the  initiative  of  the  United  States,  nor 
was  the  siege  of  Khesanh  the  initiative  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  because  of  those 
two  factors  that  we  are  brought  to  the 
point  today  where  we  must  oppose  -this 
particular  amendment. 

Tlie  point  I  make  here  is  that  if»the 
North  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong  would 
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only  slow  down  a  little  bit — and  we  have 
been  prayerfiilly  waiting  for  that  mo- 
ment—it would  be  possible  to  brtng  some 
of  these  533.000  Americans  home. 

I  realize  that  there  have  been  addi- 
tional deployments  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  but  It  has  only  been  re- 
sponsive to  the  unilateral  initiative  on 
the  part  of  North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  OORE.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield  for  a  reply? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  VlrRlnia.  Yes. 

Mr.  OORE.  I.  too.  intend  to  vote 
against  the  amendment,  but  I  rose  only 
to  raise  the  question  of  definition  of 
numbers  and  of  Infiltrators.  While,  as  the 
able  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  .says,  the 
United  States  has  533.000  troops  in  South 
Vietnam.  I  believe  the  record  will  show 
that  North  Vietnam  has — I  believe  that 
was  the  last  ofBcial  estimate  I  saw — 85.- 
000  troops  in  South  Vietnam.  So  I  hope 
the  designation  of  infiltrators"  and  in- 
filtration' will  not  in  any  way  prejudice 
the  peace  talks  in  Paris.  We  are  sending 
additioaal  troops  into  South  Vietnam, 
and  so  are  the  North  Vietnamese. 

Mr.   PASTORE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  OORE.  I  think  it  would  be  well  if 
both  sides  would  stop. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  .say  'amen"  to  that. 
If  we  could  only  do  it.  I  would  say 
"hallelujah." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virs:inia.  Mr.  President, 
the  point  I  was  trying;  to  raise  was  that 
our  men  there  are  in  greater  Jeopardy 
today  than  they  were  last  month.  They 
are  in  greater  Jeopardy  today  than  they 
were  the  month  before.  They  are  in 
greater  Jeapordy  today  than  they  were 
last  January.  It  is  the  American  soldiers 
In  Vietnam  that  I  am  so  deeply  concerned 
about. 

I  suggest.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
American  soldier  in  Vietnam  is  l)ecomlng 
the  forgotten  man.  All  I  can  do  is  make 
a  feeble  speech  every  once  in  a  while  on 
the  floor  cf  the  Senate:  but  with  what 
little  I  can  do.  I  am  going  to  try  to 
focus  attention  on  the  fact  that 
the  American  soldier  In  Vietnam  is  in  a 
more  difficult  position  today  and  our 
casualties  are  greater  today  than  they 
have  ever  been  since  that  long  war 
began — the  longest  war.  incidentally,  in 
which  this  Nation  has  been  involved. 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  merely  want  to  make 
the  observation,  in  compliment  to  the 
Senator  from  Virginia,  that  his  is  not  a 
little  voice  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  It 
is  a  worthy  blast  from  the  trumpet  of 
Gabriel. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land. I  appreciate  his  comment. 

May  I  say  also.  In  connection  with  the 
problems  which  our  Nation  faces  in 
Vietnam,  that  free  world  shipping  going 
Into  Haiphong  is  running  at  a  rate  dou- 
ble what  it  was  last  year.  And  may  I  say 
also.  Mr.  President,  that  Soviet  shipping 
going  into  Haiphong  is  r^mning  at  a  rate 
50  percent  greater  than  it  was  last  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ators  10  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia  Will  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  yield  me  4  addi- 
tional minutes? 


Mr.  PASTORE.  I  give  the  Senator  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  President,  In  regard  to  the  pending 
amendment,  none  of  us  knows — certainly 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  does  not 
know — how  much  bombing  is  needed  to 
protect  the  533,000  Americans  in  South 
Vietnam.  I  do  not  believe  any  Member  of 
the  Senate  can  say  how  much  bombing 
Is  necessary  to  protect  those  men. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  OORE.  I  concur  in  the  sentiment 
the  Senator  has  Just  expressed.  I  ask 
him,  is  that  not  in  fact  a  tactical  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  was  Just  getting  around  to  making  that 
observation.  I  think  it  Is  a  matter  of 
tactics.  It  is  not  a  question  of  policy. 

I  believe  the  Senate  needs  to  concern 
itself  more  with  policy.  One  of  my  great 
complaints  against  the  Senate  and  Con- 
gress is  that  we  have  abdicated  to  the 
Chief  Executive  In  matters  pertaining  to 
policy — foreign  policy  and  oUier  policy 
matters  as  well. 

But  this  is  a  matter  of  tactics:  and 
it  seems  to  me  we  would  be  utterly  wrong 
to  attempt,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  to 
say  what  tactics  should  be  used  in  Viet- 
nam. The  point  raised  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee  is,  I 
think,  an  excellent  point,  and  one  which 
I  am  glad  he  raised,  because  I  believe  it 
dramatizes  the  whole  point  of  the  pend- 
ing amendment,  which  is  whether  or  not 
the  Senate  wishes  to  get  into  what  tactics 
\.e  shall  use  in  Vietnam,  and  how  much 
bombing  we  shall  do  in  a  particular  case, 
in  attempting  to  protect  our  men  and  do 
whatever  is  necessary  to  be  done. 

Mr.  GORE.  Will  the  Senator  ylel^ 
further? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  grateful  for  the  able 
speech  the  Senator  is  making.  I  join  him 
in  opposing  the  amendment. 

With  respect  to  policy,  as  the  able 
senior  Senator  from  Virginia  is  aware.  I 
have  resisted  this  country's  policy  In 
Vietnam.  I  have  questioned  it  over  a 
period  of  years.  I  believe  in  so  doing  I 
was  within  the  proper  function  of  a 
US.  Senator. 

But  the  men  who  are  there  are  there 
in  consequence  of  a  policy  which,  though 
I  disapprove  it.  has  nevertheless  been 
the  policy  of  the  Goverrunent.  The  sol- 
diers are  there,  not  by  their  wish,  but  at 
the  command  of  their  Government,  and 
I  do  not  wish  to  withhold  bombs,  am- 
mimition,  artillery,  weapons,  equipment, 
or  whatever  they  need  to  execute  this 
mission,  erroneous  as  it  may  have  been 
as  a  matter  of  policy.  It  is  a  mission  as- 
signed to  them,  and  I  wish  to  see  them 
execute  it  with  maximum  efficiency  and 
with  maximum  safety  to  themselves. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator 
from  Tennessee  states  the  case  so  much 
better  than  I  could  that  I  should  like  to 
adopt  his  words  as  my  own. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  I  wish  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  had  been  here  yesterday 
to  hear  the  point  I  tried  to  make.  I,  too, 
have  had  my  qualms  about  Vietnam,  and 
whether  or  not  we  should  have  been  in- 
volved there  In  the  first  place.  But  the 
Senator  has  put  his  finger  right  on  the 
problem.  I  think  it  would  be  a  tragic  mis- 
take for  us  to  try  to  make  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  a  war  room,  to  attempt 
to  decide  what  kind  of  strategy  we  are 
going  to  follow. 

I  think  If  Senators  believe  our  policy 
ought  to  be  changed,  they  should  do 
whatever  they  can  about  changing  the 
policy;  but  as  long  as  our  boys  are  there, 
we  should  not  do  anything  which  will 
serve  in  any  way  to  demoralize  our 
troops.  We  must  promote  their  safety 
and  do  everything  we  possibly  can  to 
assist  them  while  they  are  there.  As  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  has  pointed  out, 
they  are  not  there  by  their  own  choice, 
and  most  of  them  would  rather  be  at 
home. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  additional  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  wish  more  time? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  One  minute. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has 
summed  up  the  case  so  well  that  I  shall 
not  proceed  further,  other  than  to  ex- 
press the  hope  that  the  Senate  will  not 
take  any  action  which  can  be  construed 
as  further  serving  to  make  those  men  in 
Vietnam  the  forgotten  men. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for  the 
quorum  call  be  taken  out  of  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  under  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  we  will  vote  on  the  pending 
amendment  no  later  than  2  o'clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct  . 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  further  understand 
that  the  time  is  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  opponents  and  proponents 
of  the  pending  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  thus 
far  only  the  opponents  of  the  pending 
amendment  have  debated  the  measure. 
How  much  time  have  we  consumed  and 
how  much  time  is  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
opponents  of  the  amendment  have  26 
minutes  remaining,  and  the  proponents 
have  42  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  take  note  of 
that  fact. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
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The  PRESmma  OFFICER.  Who 
Yields  time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorimi.  The  time 
may  be  taken  out  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
tlie  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordred. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  me  10 
minutes? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  sup- 
port the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  to  cut  a  significant  amount  of 
money,  $268  million,  from  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  to  escalate  the 
bombing  of  Vietnam. 

As  I  have  made  abundantly  clear  on 
other  occasions,  I  am  opposed  to  further 
escalation  of  all  kinds  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. I  strongly  support  the  effort  to  cut 
the  total  military  budget  of  $82  billion 
by  at  least  10  percent. 

I  point  out  again  that  at  the  end  of 
World  War  II  our  military  budget  to- 
taled $15  billion.  At  the  height  of  the 
Korean  war,  it  totaled  $50  'oillion.  It  now 
totals  $82  billion.  Of  that  amount  $30 
billion  is  for  the  war  in  Vietnam.  And, 
to  me,  under  the  present  circumstances 
tills  is  too  much. 

If  I  thought  that  there  was  any  signifi- 
cant supfMjrt  in  the  Senate  for  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  all  of  the  extra  money  for 
Vietnam,  I  would  introduce  it.  But  I  know 
full  well  that  my  colleagues  are  not  yet — 
although  I  hope  they  soon  will  be — in  a 
mood  to  support  such  an  amendment. 

The  next  best  thing  is  to  vote  for  the 
Proxmire  amendment  to  make  it  abun- 
dantly clear  that  I  at  least  am  opposed 
to  any  escalation  of  the  war  in  Vietnam 
and  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  our  ef- 
forts there  should  be  deescalated  in  the 
interest  of  reaching  a  diplomatic  or  a 
political  solution  rather  than  pursuing 
tills  folly  of  continuing  to  escalate  the 
war  In  the  vain  hope  that  w^e  can  win  a 
military  victory. 

I  was  really  shocked  the  other  day, 
after  the  peace  negotiations  began,  to 
find  that  the  generals  in  Saigon  were 
moimting  an  operation  entitled  "Opera- 
tion Complete  Victory."  Obviously,  the 
operation  now  having  been  over  for  3 
weeks  or  more,  it  failed  of  its  objective. 
I  believe  it  is  high  time,  Mr.  President, 
that  we  call  the  generals  and  the  ad- 
mirals and  the  Pentagon  to  task  and  tell 
them  that  our  primary  mission  in  Viet- 
nam at  the  moment  is  to  do  what  we  can 
to  hold  on  to  what  we  have,  to  cease 
these  search-and-destroy  missions,  and 
to  hold  oiu-  expenttitures  in  lives  and  in 
fortime  over  there  to  an  absolute  mini- 
miun.  For  that  reason,  I  shall  support 
the  Proxmire  amendment. 
But  I  also  believe  that  our  military 


budget  should  be  cut  in  many  other  ways, 
too.  And  I  should  like  publicly  now  to  sup- 
port the  position  taken  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  yesterday  by  Senator  Mans- 
field and  Senator  Symington,  who  asked 
for  a  troop  cut  in  Europe.  We  presently 
have  3,400,000  men  under  arms,  and 
only  560.000  of  them  are  in  Vietnam. 
Where,  one  may  ask,  are  the  other  ap- 
proximately 2.8  million  men,  and  what 
are  they  doing? 

I  would  hope  very  much  that  when 
the  appropriations  bills  come  before  the 
Senate,  we  will  cut  very  substantially 
from  our  troop  size  the  men  imder  arms 
and  the  enormous  nimibers — well  over  a 
million  men — in  civilian  personnel  who 
are  supporting  our  Armed  Forces. 

So  I  commend  Senator  Mansfield  and 
Senator  Symington  for  the  position  they 
took  yesterday  in  asking  for  a  troop  cut 
in  Europe,  for  the  very  good  reasons 
which  they  gave  at  the  time  and  which 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  elaborate. 

On  an  allied  subject,  Mr.  President,  I 
was  gravely  disappointed  that  the  day 
before  yesterday  we  were  unable  to  de- 
feat the  efforts  of  the  military-industrial 
complex,  with  its  congressional  allies  and 
its  Pentagon  allies,  and  were  unable  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  deployment  of  the  anti- 
ballistic  missile.  To  be  sure,  we  lost  that 
vote,  and  lost  it  by  a  not  insignificant 
margin.  But  I  am  confident  that,  in  the 
end.  the  American  people  are  going  to 
turn  against  the  folly  of  this  spending 
for  a  system  which  is  really  no  good,  as 
practically  every  knowledgeable  scien- 
tist— including  the  five  major  able  scien- 
tists whose  statement  I  placed  in  the 
Record  just  before  the  vote  on  the  anti- 
balli.stic-missile  system — has  concluded. 
Tlie  conclusion  is  clear :  The  anti-ballis- 
tic-missile system  is  no  good  and  is  a 
waste  of  money.  Accordingly.  I  regret 
that  the  vote  went  &l  it  did. 

I  was  happy  to  see  in  the  New  York 
Times  this  morning  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Billions  for  Insecurity,"  which  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Billions  for   iNSECvBiry 

In  the  name  of  security,  the  Senate  has 
v'oted  to  inaugurate  a  missile  defense  system 
that  will  entail  an  eventual  cost  of  S40  to 
$100  billion  and  can  serve  only  to  increase 
the  insecurity  of  Americans. 

The  Administration's  decision  tJo  line  up 
with  Congressional  proponents  of  the  anti- 
ballistic  missile  program  and  with  the  power- 
ful defense  lobby  marks  a  shameful  surrender 
to  political  expediency — a  betrayal  of  its  own 
better  judgment. 

Former  Defense  Secretary  McNamara  and 
leading  scientists  have  said  that  the  Sentinel 
antiballistlc  missile  system  cannot  prevent  a 
devastating  Soviet  nuclear  attack.  Its  sole 
effect  is  to  heighten  the  risks  and  the  cost  of 
the  balance  of  terror.  And.  certainly,  common 
sense  argues  that  Sentinel  is  not  needed 
now — If  ever — to  deter  a  vastly  inferior  and 
recently  retarded  Chinese  nuclear  threat. 

This  major  new  escalation  of  the  nuclear 
arms  race  squares  poorly  with  President 
Johnson's  fervent  plea  for  strict  gun  controls 
at  home  and  his  recent  pledges  to  the  United 
Nations  to  "search  for  an  agreement  that  will 
not  only  avoid  another  costly  and  futile  es- 
calation of  the  arms  race,  but  will  de-escalate 
it." 


How  can  a  government  that  rashly  wastes 
resources  on  such  a  perilous  military  boon- 
doggle hope  to  persuade  its  own  citizens  and 
other  nations  to  limit  their  arms  acquisi- 
tions? 

Tlie  decision  to  throw  away  precious  Ijil- 
lions  for  such  delusive  protection  is  doubly 
unfortunate  in  a  period  when  the  iK)or, 
evicted  from  Resurrection  City,  are  being  told 
that  the  need  for  governmental  economy 
forces  delay  In  programs  of  ea.slng  urban  and 
rural  poverty. 

Such  topsy-turvy  priorities  also  result  in 
curtailed  American  aid  for  the  overseas  de- 
velopment programs  that  are  the  world's  best 
hope  for  peace  and  stability. 

In  the  name  of  sanity,  no  start  up  this  new 
nuclear  ladder  should  be  made  without  more 
eJTort  to  engage  the  Soviet  Union  In  a  mutual 
moratorium  on  such  nondefense  systems. 
Moscow's  rebuffs  to  recent  overtures  by  Pres- 
ident Johnson  must  not  be  accepted  as  proof 
that  the  only  course  left  is  one  of  aggravated 
danger  to  both  nations  and  the  world. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  shall  quote  one  para- 
graph f  i-om  the  editorial : 

Tlie  decision  to  throw  away  precious  bil- 
lions for  such  delusive  protection  is  doubly 
unfortunate  in  a  period  when  the  poor, 
evicted  from  Resurrection  City,  are  being 
told  that  the  need  for  governmental  economy 
forces  delay  in  programs  for  easing  urban 
and  rural  i>overty. 

The  editorial  then  refers  to  our  "topsy- 
turvy priorities" — a  good  phrase  for  a 
condition  which  I  deplore  and  to  which  I 
have  frequently  referred  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  our  priorities  are  out  of 
gear:  they  are  out  of  kilter;  they  are 
driving  America  to  disaster;  and  unless 
Congress  awakens,  and  awakens  soon,  to 
the  critical  condition  in  which  we  find 
ourselves,  I  fear,  indeed,  for  the  safety 
and  well  being  of  our  country. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time, 
and  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
for  his  courtesy. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania  for 
his  remarks. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum,  the  time  to  be  taken  out 
of  my  time. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mr.  Mc- 
Iktyre  in  the  chain.  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  <No.  856)  to  H.R,  17734.  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
would  reduce  the  funds  available  in  the 
supplemental  appropriations  which  are 
applicable  to  the  'emergency  fund 
Southeast  Asia." 

The  specific  effect  of  this  amendment 
would  reduce  the  amount  of  support  and 
operating  funds  that  can  lie  used  for  our 
B-52  sorties  in  South  Vietnam.  An  expe- 
rienced Air  Force  general  has  called  this 
action  something  similar  to  sending  sol- 
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diers  Into  combat  without  rifles  or 
ammunition. 

Let  me  quote  some  statistics  on  the 
B  52  performance  to  show  how  valuable 
these  sorties  are  to  the  allied  efforts 
against  the  enemy  south  of  the  DMZ  The 
effectiveness  of  these  B-52  sorties  was  re- 
cently evaluated  in  a  JCS  study  con- 
ducted during  May  1968.  The  study 
showed  that  while  there  is  insufficient 
evidence  to  estimate  the  total  enemy 
killed  in  action,  at  Khesanh  alone,  there 
were  at  least  7.000  enemy  killed  and  ap- 
proximately 10,000  men  wounded.  The 
study  members  pointed  out  that  it  was 
very  difHcult  to  penetrate  the  Jungles  to 
actually  observe  even  greater  effects 
which  they  believe  occurred. 

During  an  18-month  period  of  B-52 
sorties  they  have  proven  their  value  par- 
ticularly during  bad  weather  and  night 
operations  when  other  aircraft  are 
grounded.  Since  January  1,  1967.  there 
have  been  10.000  secondary  explosions 
observed  during  the  B-52  strikes.  This  is 
anotlier  excellent  evaluation  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  B-52  bombing.  Purther- 
mort  during  this  time  there  have  been 
only  10  instances  of  "short  rounds"  into 
friendly  areas. 

The  JCS  study  members  concluded 
that  the  present  sortie  level  of  B-52s  is 
the  maximum  sustainable  under  present 
funding,  and  the  number  is  insiifflcient 
to  provide  the  heavy  strike  power  needed 
to  extend  the  battle  area  to  all  lucrative 
targets  south  of  the  DMZ. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  General 
Westmoreland  stated,  before  he  left 
South  Vietnam,  that  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  accomplish  what  his  forces 
did  accomplish  on  the  Vietnam  battle- 
flelds  without  the  important  support  of 
the  Strategic  Air  Command.  He  went  on 
to  say: 

The  B-5J  strllces  have  contributed  far  more 
than  la  appreciated.  Even  the  SAC  com- 
manders are  not  fully  aware  of  the  value  of 
their  important  contributions. 

He  estimated  that  the  B-52  attacks 
against  the  North  Vietnamese  had  saved 
"marry  thousands  of  lives  of  American 
soldiers  and  marines." 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  this  JCS 
evaluation  to  which  I  have  referred  and 
to  testimony  of  General  Westmoreland, 
the  commander.  MACV,  I  urge  that  we 
kill  this  amendment  and  give  our  fight- 
ing men  what  they  need  to  fight  the  war 
In  Vietnam. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
distingxiished  senior  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  just  said  that  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment  would  be  like  sending 
our  soldiers  into  combat  without  rifles 
or  ammunition.  The  figures  overwhelm- 
ingly show  how  inaccurate  that  state- 
ment is. 

The  fact  is  that  if  the  amendment  is 
agreed  to  we  will  have  this  situation. 
We  had  in  1966  $1.9  billion  appropriated 
for  air  launched  ordnance;  that  is.  pri- 
marily gravity  dropped  bombs,  and 
some  guided  missiles.  In  1967  that  flgure 


was  increased  to  $2.5  billion.  In  1968  It 
went  to  $3  1  billion.  The  foregoing  flg\ire 
is  for  the  current  year. 

The  House  of  Representatives  is  now 
considering  and  the  Senate  Is  going  to 
act  shortly — we  expect  it  to  be  next 
month — on  the  Defense  appropriation 
bill  That  biU  provides  for  $3.5  biUion 
for  bombing.  If  we  pass  this  supple- 
mental bill  It  would  set  up  the  amount 
to  S3. 768  billion. 

As  I  pointed  out  yesterday,  we  have 
already,  even  at  the  past  level  of  bomb- 
ing, dropped  enough  t>ombs  on  North 
Vietnam  and  South  Vietnam  so  that  we 
have  dropped  more  bombs  on  Vietnam 
than  we  dropped  in  all  theaters  In  World 
War  n.  Including  Europe.  Africa.  Asia, 
and  ail  of  the  theaters. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  would 
not  cut  back  the  bombing.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  if  I  said  at  any  time  that  It  would 
limit  the  bombing  to  last  year's  level.  I 
was  wrong.  It  would  simply  limit  the 
escalation  in  the  bombing,  so  that  the 
argument  that  passage  of  the  amend- 
ment would  be  like  sending  men  into 
combat  without  rifles  and  ammunition 
is  ridiculous. 

One  of  the  most  effective  argiunents 
made  by  General  Wheeler,  Secretary 
Nitze.  and  the  distinRuished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  has  been  that  this  is 
needed  to  help  us  in  a  situation  like 
Khesanh,  where  we  were  able  to  de- 
liver a  real  Sunday  punch  with  B-52 
bombing.  The  Senator  from  South  Car- 
olina, a  few  minutes  ago.  said  that  we 
were  able  to  kill  7,000  North  Vietnamese 
at  a  minimimi,  and  probably  more  than 
that,  and  that  we  were  able  to  deliver 
Khesanh  from  siege.  We  did  it  at  a 
level  of  $3.1  billion  of  air  ordnance  ap- 
propriated and  available.  Now  we  are 
going  to  have  $3.5  billion  available  and 
thus,  I  submit,  certainly  we  will  have 
plenty  to  meet  a  similar  situation  that 
might  develop  during  the  coming  year. 

What  concerns  me,  and  concerns  me 
very  deeply,  is  that  If  we  put  on  no 
limits  whatsoever,  if  we  say  the  sky  Is  the 
limit,  and  give  a  blank  check  to  the  Air 
Force  to  use  however  it  wishes,  which  Is 
what  we  will  be  doing  if  wfe  refuse  to 
question  the  amount  they  ask,  then  It 
seems  to  me.  In  the  pursuit  of  what  may 
seem  to  them  to  be  a  legitimate  military 
objection,  we  will  deliver  such  a  tonnage 
of  bombs  on  South  Vietnam  that  we  will 
destroy  so  many  homes,  so  many  farms, 
so  many  rice  paddles,  that  the  stability 
of  South  Vietnam  and  the  possibility 
that  the  support  of  the  peasants  in  South 
Vietnam  who  will  be  upholding  our  posi- 
tion, who  will  be  non-Communist,  who 
will  favor  an  Independent  government, 
who  will  favor  the  kind  of  stability  we 
support  and  for  which  our  men  have 
been  fighting  and  dying,  will  evaporate. 

This  is  not  an  amendment  to  limit 
military  action,  so  that  we  lose.  It  is  an 
amendment  to  attempt  to  put  on  a  limit, 
so  that  we  can  win. 

I  submit  that  we  cannot  win  if  we 
drop  such  a  tonnage  of  bombs  that  we 
destroy  the  possibility  of  developing  a 
viable  country  In  South  Vietnam. 

The  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
In  an  Interview  In  the  New  York  Times, 
said  that  the  whole  purpose  of  military 


atctlon  In  Vietnam  Is  to  create  a  situa- 
tion in  wlilch  we  can  have  constructive, 
political  negotiations  and  engineer  a 
political  settlement. 

I  submit  that  what  we  will  l)e  doing  by 
not  limiting  the  bombing  will  create  a 
situation  where  we  cannot  have  that 
kind  of  settlement. 

Almost  obscured  In  any  kind  of  debate 
on  national  defense  Is  the  amount  to  be 
made  available.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say 
that  we  should  try  to  save  money  wher- 
ever we  can,  including  national  defense 
where  we  can  do  so;  $268  million  Is  not 
a  trivial  amount.  We  have  debated  pro- 
posals many  times  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  in  the  past  providing  for  far  less 
than  that. 

Two  hundred  sixty  eight  million  dol- 
lars Is  a  tremendous  amount  of  money. 
As  I  pointed  out.  It  Is  almost  as  much  as 
we  appropriate  for  Headstart,  for  678.- 

000  young  people  In  the  entire  country. 
It  Is  a  very  large  amount  of  money. 

I  think  this  Is  most  appropriate  In  the 
light  of  the  remarks  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long]  yesterday,  the  majority  whip, 
when  he  said  that,  after  all,  we  are  not 
dropping  these  bombs  In  populated 
pl:icc.<;,  that  many  of  the  bombs  are  being 
dropped  to  take  out  some  bridge  or  a 
jungle  trail  where  we  think  there  may 
be  Vletcong. 

This  is  sheer  waste.  I  think  It  Is  per- 
fectly proper  for  Congress  to  attempt  to 
take  appropriate  measures  which  can 
save  money,  including  the  Department 
of  Defense,  and  including  the  Air  Force, 
to  make  them  as  efficient  as  possible,  and 
recognize  that  this  enormous  amount  of 
money,  the  billions  and  billions  of  dol- 
lars we  make  available  for  bombing, 
should  be  used  In  some  kind  of  reason- 
able and  sensible  fashion. 

The  principal  point  I  make  today  Is 
that  the  amendment  would  help  to  ar- 
rest the  self-defeating  policy  in  Vletnaun. 
It  would  also  help  to  begin  to  stop  us 
from  destroying  a  country  we  are  try- 
ing— and  I  think  nobly — to  save. 

Let  me  reiterate  that  I  do  not  consider 
myself  to  be  a  dove.  Certainly  my  critics. 
If  anything,  have  labeled  me  a  hawk.  I 
have  supported  the  administration  on  the 
war.  I  debated  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  three  times,  once  in  Ore- 
gon, and  twice  In  Wisconsin,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  war.  In  which  I  defended  the 
administration  and  he  opposed  it. 

I  do  not  believe  In  the  enclave  theory 

1  believe  we  have  mllltai-y  power  and  that 
we  must  use  It.  That  is  the  name  of  the 
game.  But  there  comes  a  time  when  we 
should  recognize  what  we  are  doing  with 
that  milltai-y  power.  This  Is  not  simply 
a  tactical  decision,  certainly  not  entirely, 
not  the  Implications  of  It.  It  Is  a  policy 
decision.  It  Is  a  irolicy  decision  because 
If  we  say  we  can  go  on  with  unlimited 
bombing  In  a  country  we  are  trying  to 
save,  we  must  recognize  that  the  conse- 
quences will  be  to  destroy  the  possibility 
of  having  the  kind  of  stable  situation 
which  Is  essential  If  we  are  going  to  have 
a  peaceful,  possibly  independent,  possibly 
a  non-Communist — we  hope— South 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 
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Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  in  vot- 
ing upon  the  amendment  now  before  the 
Senate,  my  judgment  will  be  resolved  In 
favor  of  making  certain  that  our  men  In 
South  Vietnam  shall  have  the  full  bene- 
fit and  protection  of  the  mechanical 
military  equipment  In  our  possession,  ex- 
cepting use  of  the  nuclear  bomb  at  this 
lime. 

In  other  words.  I  will  resolve  my  doubts 
in  favor  of  providing  the  moneys  needed 
to  buy  the  mechanical  equipment  which 
will  spare  some  of  the  lives  of  our  Ameri- 
can boys  in  Vietnam. 

If  the  amendment  had  come  before  the 
Senate  prior  to  the  Paris  conference,  at 
which  our  hopes  were  awakened  that 
progress  would  be  made  towards  the 
achievement  of  peace,  I  would  join  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  In  advocating 
the  adoption  of  his  amendment. 

But,  we  have  the  sad  spectacle  of  news 
coming  out  of  the  Paris  peace  confer- 
ence, that  we  have  deescalated  but  the 
North  Vietnamese  have  escalated. 

For  3  years,  I  have  been  listening  to 
arguments  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
that  If  the  United  States  would  de- 
escalate  its  military  operations.  North 
Vietnam  would  look  favorably  upon  It 
and  peace  would  be  achieved. 

The  very  contrary  has  happened. 

The  movement  of  our  planes  into 
North  Vietnam  has  been  materially  re- 
duced. We  have  indicated  clearly  our 
purpose  to  achieve  a  political  settlement 
of  the  dispute. 

However,  Instead  of  getting  a  favor- 
able response  from  the  North  Viet- 
namese, we  have  provided  North  Viet- 
nam with  the  stimulus  to  escalate  its 
efforts,  a  stimulus  to  send  more  men  In 
from  North  Vietnam  against  our  men. 

This  morning,  as  I  was  coming  down- 
town by  automobile,  I  listened  to  the 
radio.  TTie  announcement  was  made  that 
from  7,500  to  15,000  North  Vietnamese 
are  in  movement  toward  Saigon.  We 
have  reduced  our  efforts.  North  Vietnam 
lias  increased  theirs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  May  I  have  1  more 
minute? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  We  can  suffer  that 
condition  for  a  time,  but  I  respectfully 
submit  to  my  associates  In  the  Senate 
that.  In  fairness  to  our  men,  we  cannot 
allow  the  North  Vietnamese  to  increase 
their  attacks  while  we  Indicate,  by  con- 
gressional action,  our  purpose  not  to  fully 
use  the  mechanical  military  equipment 
in  our  possession. 

I  want  to  repeat  that  if  this  amend- 
ment had  come  before  the  Senate  prior 
to  the  Paris  Conference.  I  would  have 
voted  for  it.  but  the  voice  is  clear  from 
North  Vietnam  to  every  reasonable 
minded  inhabitant  of  the  United  States : 
"While  you  deescalate  we  will  escalate. 
While  you  reduce  your  supply  of  Air 
Force  attacks  North  Vietnam  will  In- 
crease Its  supply  of  men,  of  equipment 
obtained  from  Russia  and  of  military 


forces    provided    by    the    North    Viet- 
namese." 

Deescalatlon  by  the  United  States  and 
escalation  by  North  Vietnam  can  only 
lead  to  disaster. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Piesldent,  I  just 
want  to  add  this  one  point,  with  as  much 
emphasis  as  ix)sslble.  In  my  opinion,  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment  would  un- 
dermine and  stagnate,  and  finally  de- 
stroy, the  peace  conference  negotiations. 
I  do  not  believe  there  Is  any  doubt  about 
this.  This  would  be  a  clear  .signal  that 
we  are  pulling  down  and  eventually 
would  be  pulling  out. 

I  do  not  believe  we  will  ever  make  any 
progress  at  the  conference  table  until  we 
are  more  than  holding  our  own  on  the 
battlefield.  The  side  that  is  winning  with 
arms,  it  will  be  winning  at  the  peace 
table;  and  if  we  are  losing  In  arms,  we 
are  going  to  be  losing  at  the  peace  table. 

Like  It  or  not,  we  must  stick  to  our 
guns  and  not  desert  our  efforts  while  we 
are  at  the  peace  table.  We  must  resort 
to  everything  that  proves  necessary  and 
desirable  for  the  maintenance  of  our 
position.  As  long  as  we  are  In  battle,  we 
must  not  withdraw  the  battle  weapons. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  How  much  time  Is  left 
to  each  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  has  14  minutes. 
The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  13 
minutes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt], 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
begin  by  saying  that  I  agree  thorough- 
ly with  what  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi has  just  said.  If  the  Senate  serious- 
ly wants  to  knock  the  Paris  peace  nego- 
tiations In  the  head.  It  can  do  It  on  the 
forthcoming  rollcall.  I  just  ask  any  of 
you,  as  serious  minded,  realistic  men, 
what  would  you  do  If  you  were  the  Hanoi 
negotiator  and  suddenly  your  adversary 
announced  to  the  world,  and  voted  in 
the  U.S.  Senate,  that  we  were  going  to 
deny  whatever  ammunition  is  required 
to  protect  the  men  we  now  have  fight- 
ing in  Vietnam? 

I  think  the  Senate  should  consider 
this  matter  In  all  Its  ramifications  very 
seriously,  because  I  honestly  believe  that 
If  we  adopted  this  amendment  we  would 
be  making  one  of  the  greatest  blunders 
in  the  entire  history  of  congressional 
action. 

Once  before,  durln;?  the  Civil  War, 
they  talked  about  having  a  congressional 
committee  on  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
This  Is  the  first  time  since  those  sorry 
days  that  Senators  are  seriously  consid- 
ering such  a  move  again.  There  Is  not 
any  more  certain,  positive,  or  direct  way 
to  waste  lives  and  money  and  the  chances 
of  victory  In  any  war  than  to  have  a 
committee  of  nonmUitary  legislators  try- 
ing to  tell  the  military  experts  how  to 
fight  and  when  to  fight,  and  certainly 
no  more  definite  way  to  lose  the  conflict 


than  to  tell  them  they  can  shoot  only 
so  many  bullets  per  month  or  drop  so 
many  bombs  per  month  or  to  limit  their 
activities  to  certain  flnanclal  limits  in 
terms  of  their  military  requirements. 
That  would  be  a  cruel  stab  In  the  back  of 
every  American  serviceman  in  Vietnam 
while  this  war  Is  underway. 

For  heaven's  sake.  If  we  want  to  give 
up  in  Vietnam,  if  we  want  to  say  we  have 
lost,  let  us  say  so  and  bring  out  our  men 
and  Ret  out  of  Vietnam  entirely.  But  let 
us  not  adopt  an  act  which  makes  500.000 
American  men  In  uniform  hostaRCs  be- 
cau.se  the  Concrre-ss  thinks  our  field  com- 
manders ouRht  to  drop  only  so  many 
bombs  a  month  or  shoot  only  so  many 
bullets  a  week  to  protect  the  lives  of  our 
fighting  forces  in  Vietnam. 

I  can  understand  that  there  are  those 
who  get  discouraped  and  have  a  defeate.st 
attitude  and  want  to  trive  them  a  Com- 
mimist  victory  in  Vietnam.  We  always 
have  had  people  In  every  war  who  arc 
concerned  about  the  ability  of  this  coun- 
try to  win.  We  are  always  poing  to  have 
some. 

I  can  also  understand  those  who  have 
completely  lost  confidence  In  the  John- 
son-Humphrey administration  to  the 
point  that  they  do  not  believe  in  anything 
they  are  doing;  that  they  think  they  arc 
incompetent  to  win  the  war  or  choo.se 
the  right  people  or  make  the  right  deci- 
sions— even  on  how  much  they  require  to 
survive.  So,  in  complete  defeatism,  they 
say,  since  we  cannot  immediately  chanRe 
the  administration  or  those  running  the 
war,  let  us  .shut  off  money  from  them.  I 
do  not  go  along  with  that,  although  I 
think  I  can  understand  the  reason  why 
some  of  our  colleagues  feel  that  way. 

I  can  also  understand  those  people  who 
think  there  is  an  Inconsistent  policy  In 
the  Johnson-Humphrey  administration 
by  Its  encouragement  of  the  shipment  of 
supplies  to  our  enemies  who  are  killing 
our  boys,  because  all  the  missiles  killing 
our  boys  come  from  Russia,  and  this  ad- 
ministration Is  encouraging  the  sending 
of  additional  supplies  to  Russia  and  sat- 
ellite nations  in  time  of  war. 

I  cannot  understand  such  a  rationale. 
I  think  It  is  a  cruel  hoax  on  the  American 
public.  It  Is  a  policy  which  has  needlessly 
prolonged  this  cruel  war.  But  because  of 
that,  I  am  not  going  to  vote  to  make 
hostages  of  500,000  American  boys  and 
deny  them  the  weapons  they  need  and 
the  protection  they  deserve. 

The  only  way  they  have  to  defend 
themselves  against  Russian  missiles  and 
Communist  weapons  shooting  at  them  In 
Saigon  and  other  areas  of  South  Viet- 
nam is  to  Identify  them,  and  then  move 
in  with  planes  and  bombs  to  knock  them 
out.  What  In  the  world  would  those  who 
support  the  amendment  have  us  do? 
Would  they  have  us  send  our  ground 
forces  to  certain  death  by  crawling 
through  the  jungles,  after  they  have 
identified  the  enemy  missiles  and 
launching  areas  to  try  to  knock  them 
out?  So  we  have  to  do  it  by  bombing.  Of 
course  that  takes  many  planes  and 
bombs  and  costs  money  but  it  saves  a  lot 
of  American  lives. 

Let  me  point  out  that  25,656  sorties 
have  been  flown  by  B-52's  dropping 
bombs.  Only  l,7il  of  them  have  beea 
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north  of  the  DMZ  from  the  time  we 
started  peace  talks  until  June  22. 

It  is  for  us  to  defend  and  support  the 
young  men  whom  we  draft  to  send  to 
Vietnam.  How,  in  good  conscience,  can 
anybody  say,  "I  will  not  take  any  action 
to  help  them  get  beck  home  safely"? 

All  we  are  doing  by  the  Proxmire 
amendment  is  to  deny  the  officers 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
tecting and  directing  the  activities  of 
these  men  the  money  and  weapons 
needed  to  protect  them.  I  shudder  to 
think  what  would  happen  in  this  world 
if  this  amendment  were  to  be  adopted, 
or  to  get  a  substantial  vote,  because  it 
would  be  a  clear-cut  signal  to  our  enemy 
gathered  around  the  peace  tables  In 
Paris  that  they  should  stay  tough;  that 
they  must  not  retreat:  that  they  should 
be  intransigent;  that  we  are  going  to 
retreat  and  hand  them  a  complete  vic- 
tory because  the  Senate  is  already  shut- 
ting down  on  the  supplies  required  to 
remain  strong  in  Vietnam. 

This  Is  a  serious  vote,  and  I  think  the 
honor,  jarudence.  and  sound  judgment  of 
the  Senate  will  be  measured  by  it  for  all 
time  of  history.  I  hope  the  amendment 
is  defeated  overwhelmingly. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  the  time  to 
be  changed  to  the  time  controlled  by  me. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorimi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
on  my  desk  this  morning  a  copy  of  a  news 
release  issued  by  the  ofHce  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Proxmire  1,  who  is 
the  sponsor  of  the  pending  amendment, 
an  amendment  which  would  delete  $268 
million  from  the  appropriation  for  our 
effort  in  Vietnam.  This  $268  million  is  a 
supplemental  request  which  would  In- 
crease the  number  of  B-52  sorties  per 
month  to  1.800.  as  against  the  planning, 
in  January,  of  1,200  sorties  a  month. 

The  committee  has  gone  into  this  item 
exhaustively  and  with  extreme  care  and 
has  recommended  that  the  sum  of  $268 
million  be  Included  in  the  bill  in  order  to 
increase  our  B-52  capability. 

We  are  talking  about  capability.  No 
one  is  saying  at  this  time  that  we  will 
have  1.800  sorties  a  month.  AH  we  are 
saying  is  that  we  intend  to  give  our  com- 
manders the  capability  of  having  1,800 
sorties  a  month  if  they  find  it  necessary 
in  order  to  carry  out  their  military  tac- 
tics. 

Why  ha«  this  become  necessary?  The 
answer  is  very  simple.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  keeps  saying,  "The  sky  is  the 
limit."  The  sky  is  not  the  limit.  We  are 
increasing  the  nimiber  of  sorties  from 
1,200  to  1,800  for  the  obvious  reason  that 
the  need  came  about  because  of  the  siege 
of  Khesanh.  Senators  will  remember  that 
Khesanh  was  supposed  to  be  the  Ameri- 
can Dienbienphu.  in  that  if  the  North 
Vietnamese    took    us    in    Khesanh,    we 


would  have  to  pull  out,  as  the  French  did 
at  Dienbienphu. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Was  not  the  kind  of 
bombing  that  these  funds  would  make 
available  what  saved  the  situation  there? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  asree.  The  French 
lost  Dienbienphu  because  they  did  not 
have  the  necessary  alrpower. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  And  we  did  not  lose  Khe- 
sanh because  we  did  have  it. 

Mr  PASTORE.  We  won  Khesanh  be- 
cause we  had  the  airpower. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Maybe  some  Chamber  of 
Deputies  Communist  cut  them  out  of 
ammunition;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  idea  of  handicap- 
ping commanding  officers  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  lives  of  533,000  Ameri- 
can boys  does  not  make  much  sense  to 
me. 

We  have  heard  much  talk  about  kill- 
ing civilians.  I  would  remind  Senators 
that  we  have  not  been  bombing  Hanoi, 
but  that  North  Vietnam  has  been  bomb- 
ing Saigon.  We  did  not  start  the  Tet  of- 
fensive. North  Vietnam  did,  in  the  latter 
part  of  January,  after  we  had  prepared 
for  the  siege  of  Khesanh. 

In  response  to  all  the  talk  about  bombs 
falling  indiscriminately,  let  me  tell  the 
Senate  where  the  bombs  have  fallen. 

A  Vietcong  base  camp.  Is  that  hitting 
civilians? 

Vietcong -North  Vietnamese  troop  con- 
centrations. Is  that  hitting  women  and 
children? 

A  bunker  complex  and  supply  and 
storage  area.  Is  not  that  a  mili- 
tary target? 

A  major  line  of  communication  trans- 
shipment point.  Is  that  hitting  civilians? 
Fortifications  and  automatic  weapons 
positions;  a  bunker  system  and  major 
troop  staging  area;  a  large  underground 
ammunition  storage  area  and  distribu- 
tion point;  truck  parts  and  a  storage 
area;  a  training  and  resupply  area  for 
a  Vietcong  regiment;  a  base  camp  and 
command  center;  mortar  positions  and 
elements  of  a  North  Vietnamese  division; 
antiaircraft  artillery  positions;  and  ve- 
hicle and  troop  concentrations. 

Are  we  killing  women  and  children? 
Are  we  dropping  bombs  on  women  and 
children?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  al- 
ready said,  the  number  of  bombings 
north  of  the  DMZ  are  infinitesimal  com- 
pared with  the  bombings  of  concentra- 
tion points  in  the  South. 

We  have  had  to  do  it.  Why?  Because 
the  American  boys  need  an  umbrella  of 
protection.  Take  away  the  Air  Force  from 
Vietnam,  and  what  would  we  be  com- 
pelled to  do?  We  would  be  compelled  to 
fight  a  guerrilla  war.  the  way  the  enemy 
wants  us  to  fight  it. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  have  only  a  couple 
of  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Two  minutes. 
Mr  PASTORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  One  point,  I  think,  has 
not  been  made.  Having  had  some  experi- 
ence with  four  wars  in  my  lifetime,  I 
think  I  may  say  there  has  never  been  as 


great  caution  applied  to  our  bombing  a.s 
now.  One  of  the  things  that  is  lx)ther- 
ing  the  military  more  than  anything  else 
is  that  there  are  four  airfields  north  of 
the  19th  parallel  that  our  boys  kept  out 
of  commission,  and  the  cessation  of 
bombing  by  our  aircraft  has  now  made 
it  possible  for  those  runways  to  be  rebuilt 
They  are  being  staffed  and  filled  with 
new  MIGs  and  new  medium  bombers: 
and  if  we  continue  the  cessation  of  the 
bombing,  and  permit  the  enemy  to  re- 
build and  get  into  action,  it  will  i-esult  in 
the  unnecessary  killing  of  thousands  of 
American  t>oys. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  precisely  the 
point.  Not  only  that;  we  will  demoralize 
our  forces. 

Senators  keep  talking  about  an  escala- 
tion of  the  war.  This  is  not  escalation. 
This  is  an  adjustment  to  meet  the  offen- 
sive on  the  part  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  the  Vietcong;  that  is  all  it  is.  It  is  a 
militai-y  strategic  adjustment  to  protect 
our  boys.  Since  January,  we  have  de- 
ployed another  24,500  American  boys. 
The  umbrella  of  protection  htus  accord- 
ingly been  increased.  If  we  have  another 
Khesanh,  we  want  to  make  sure  that  our 
boys  get  out  of  the  hole,  as  they  did  last 
time. 

The  idea  that  if  we  knock  the  $268  mil- 
lion off  this  bill  we  will  thereby  deesca- 
late  the  war  is  false.  We  will  not  be  de- 
escalating  the  war.  I  dislike  to  use  the 
expression,  but  we  will  be  crucifying  our 
our  boys  who  are  fighting  for  us  there. 

This  is  not  the  time  or  the  place  to 
begin  to  act  like  memijers  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  This  is  a  matter  that 
involves  military  tactics.  No  political 
question  is  involved.  Ve  are  not  talking, 
I  repeat,  about  deescalation.  What  we 
are  talking  about  is  adjusting  ourselves 
to  a  situation  for  which  we  are  not  re- 
sponsible. 

The  President  has  said.  "We  will  stop 
all  bombing  north  of  the  20th  parallel. 
We  will  not  bomb  any  industrial  centers. 
We  will  not  bomb  Hanoi,  There  will  only 
be  bombing  north  of  the  DMZ,  in  order 
to  break  off  the  North  Vietnamese  com- 
munications and  their  penetrations  of 
the  South." 

And  the  President  added,  "In  order  to 
prove  that  I  am  sincere,  I  will  give  up  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States." 

What  has  happened  since  then?  The 
negotiators  have  been  talking  about  who 
should  talk  first  in  Paris;  they  have  been 
talking  about  everything  except  peace; 
and  they  have  told  us,  right  to  our  teeth, 
"We  want  you  to  stop  all  bombing  before 
we  will  talk  about  anything." 

What  they  are  actually  saying  is.  "We 
want  to  kill  your  boys  before  you  talk. ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has 
expired.  Does  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin yield  back  the  remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstood that  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin would  take  his  7  minutes  and  grant 
me  a  part  of  it. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  And  I  am  giving  him 
the  privilege  of  speaking  last. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  serious  business. 
We  can  be  as  academic  as  we  want  to  be. 
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We  can  be  as  philosophical  as  we  want 
to  be.  But  that  little  poor  boy.  that 
American  boy  in  a  hole  in  Vietnam  that 
needs  a  little  protection,  cannot  be  aca- 
demic or  philosophical.  To  him.  it  is  a 
question  of  life  and  death.  And  to  us  the 
question  Is,  What  are  we  going  to  do 
about  it? 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  they  may 
have  their  own  ideas  about  Vietnam.  Cer- 
tainly I  have.  Tliey  may  have  their  own 
qualms  about  Vietnam.  Certainly  I  have. 
I  said  yesterday  afternoon  that  I  do  not 
think  we  should  have  gone  there  in  the 
first  place.  And  I  think  that  we  should 
liave  gotten  out  when  they  assassinated 
Diem.  We  should  have  gotten  out  when 
the  monks  laid  themselves  on  the  ground 
and  stopped  our  tanks.  But  we  did  not  do 
it.  To  talk  about  that  now  is  to  talk  about 
spilt  milk. 

What  I  am  saying  today  is  that  we  are 
in  Vietnam.  We  have  533,000  American 
boys  there.  If  we  do  not  want  to  give  them 
the  protection  they  need,  we  should  bring 
them  home. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  point  out 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  told  us  that 
by  June.  July,  and  August  of  this  year, 
the  projected  number  of  North  Vietnam- 
ese coming  down  to  South  Vietnam  to 
.shoot  our  boys  will  be  20.000  North  Viet- 
namese Communist  soldiers  per  month. 

How  will  we  protect  them  if  we  do  not 
;;ive  the  Air  Force  the  planes,  bombs,  the 
ummimltlon,  and  the  authority  to  do  it? 

I  cannot  understand  what  motivates 
Ijeople  who  say  that  we  should  not  be 
there  and  that  perhaps  we  can  save  a 
couple  of  hundred  million  dollars  and 
change  the  course  of  history.  All  we  could 
do  by  doing  that  would  be  to  Increase 
the  casualties  of  American  boys. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  what 
I)uzzles  me  about  the  debate  thus  far  is 
that  the  Senators  who  are  opposed  to  the 
pending  amendment  have  not  considered 
all  the  facts.  They  assume  that  the 
amendment  would  cut  back  the  number 
of  B-52  bombings,  or  that  it  would  limit 
the  number  of  B-52  bombings  to  the  1968 
level. 

Far  from  It.  My  amendment  would  per- 
mit massive  escalation  of  B-52  bombings. 
However,  I  am  trying  to  set  an  upper 
limit  to  that  escalation  of  B-52  bombings. 

In  1968,  this  past  year,  we  had  $3.1 
billion  available  for  air  launched  ord- 
nance, primarily  gravity  dropped  bombs. 

In  1969  $3.5  billion  will  be  available. 
We  should  not  Increase  that  $3.5  billion 
to  $3,768  billion  and  this  Is  what  my 
amendment  would  prevent.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Lacsche]  said  that  he 
would  not  support  nuclear  bombing  In 
Vietnam.  We  should  recognize  that  at 
present  levels  there  Is  a  heavy,  massive 
bombing  of  Vietnam,  a  bombing  that  is 
far  more  concentrated  in  this  little  coun- 
try than  was  the  bombing  in  all  of  Europe 
and  Asia  during  World  War  n. 

We  are  dropping  the  mathematical 
and  tactical  equivalent  of  nuclear  bombs. 
The  bomb  dropped  on  Hiroshima  was  the 
equivalent  of  20,000  tons  of  TNT.  Last 
Sunday  we  dropped  bombs  equivalent  to 
far  more  than  that  In  the  vicinity  of 
Saigon. 


Of  course,  we  should  give  the  boys  In 
the  field  what  they  need,  and  this  amend- 
ment permits  that.  However,  we  should 
draw  the  line  somewhere. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  argued  that  we  ought  to  take 
cosnizance  of  what  is  going  on  at  the 
peace  conference  in  Paris.  I  think  that 
we  should  al.so.  I  think  that  when  we 
consider  the  viewpoint  of  Hanoi — and 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  sug- 
gested that  we  ouRht  to  put  our.selves  in 
the  position  of  the  negotiators  from 
Hanoi — we  should  consider  their  attitude 
on  what  is  happening  now  in  the  bombing 
of  Vietnam. 

All  right,  let  us  do  that. 
We  are  not  bombing  above  the  20th 
parallel.  We  are  not  bombing  most  of 
North  Vietnam  today,  but  we  are  bomb- 
ing the  country  that  we  are  tryin?  to 
defend.  South  Vietnam,  very,  very 
heavily. 

If  I  were  a  negotiator  in  Paris  for 
North  Vietnam,  I  would  consider  the  fact 
that  this  increasingly  heavy  bombing  of 
South  Vietnam  is  bound  to  have  a  serious 
and  deteriorating  effect  upon  the  morale 
of  the  South  Vietnamese. 

Consider  the  effect  on  the  morale  of 
those  people  when  they  see  literally  hun- 
dreds and  thou.sands  of  these  large  bombs 
rip  into  their  homes,  their  villages,  and 
their  rice  paddles  day  after  day,  week 
after  week,  and  month  after  month.  They 
see  their  beautiful  country  smashed  over 
and  over  again.  Surely  our  Intention  is 
right.  We  are  fighting  the  North  Viet- 
namese, the  enemy  of  a  free  South  Viet- 
nam. Many  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
thank  us  for  this.  Some  do  not.  However, 
certainly  a  vast,  growing  number  of 
South  Vietnamese  must  suffer  grave 
doubts  when  they  see  the  damage  our 
bombing  inflicts  upon  their  coimtry. 

Many  of  them  must  be  crying  out  as 
they  see  us  blast  their  coimtry,  rip  their 
homes  Into  smithereens,  and  kill  loyal 
South  Vietnamese  in  the  process. 

They  must  increasingly  wonder  wheth- 
er it  is  worth  it. 

I  do  not  think  the  amendment  is  a  stab 
in  the  back  for  our  boys  in  Vietnam.  I 
believe  exactly  the  reverse. 

What  Is  the  purpose  of  our  presence 
In  Vietnam  now?  The  purpose,  as  the 
Vice  President  said  the  other  day.  Is  to 
create  a  political  situation  In  which  we 
can  have  constructive  negotiations. 

General  Wheeler  told  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  that  we  are  not  trjing 
to  kill  every  North  Vietnamese  soldier. 
The  piu-pose  of  our  military  effort  In 
Vietnam  is  to  help  create  a  political  situa- 
tion from  which  we  can  negotiate.  There- 
fore, does  it  not  make  sense  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  recognize  that  purpose?  Does  It 
not  make  sense  to  realize  what  the  over- 
all blank  check  B-52  bombing  is  doing 
to  our  political  purpose  In  being  in  Viet- 
nam? 

Mr.  President,  I  do  hope  that  Senators 
in  voting  on  the  pending  amendment  will 
vote  strictly  on  the  facts  and  recognize 
that  If  the  pending  amendment  is  agreed 
to — and  I  am  about  to  conclude — ^we  are 
still  going  to  Increase  the  amount  we  ap- 
propriate in  the  regular  Defense  appro- 
priation bill. 

In  all  probability,  the  bill  will  pass  the 
Senate  in  a  few  weeks.  It  is  in  the  House 


now.  Tlicre  will  be  an  Increase  of  from 
$3.1  billion  to  $3.5  billion,  mostly  for 
gravity  dropped  bombs. 

All  that  the  pending  amendment  would 
do  is  to  say,  "Let  us  have  some  limit.  Let 
us  recognize  in  the  Senate  today  that  we 
do  have  a  .sen.se  of  responsibility  to  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam.  Let  us  not 
destroy  tlie  country  we  are  tr>lng  to 
save." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  when  we 
discus.scd  tliis  matter  In  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  one  point  whlcli  I 
raised — and  which  I  would  like  to  submit 
to  the  Senator  and  to  the  Senate — is  the 
question  of  the  Tonkin  Gulf  joint  re.solu- 
tlon  under  which  we  are  operating  in 
tliat  country. 

Can  the  Senator  see  any  other  way  in 
whicli  Uie  Senate  can  exercise  any  judg- 
ment in  respect  of  what  is  going  on  in 
Vietnam  other  than  by  either  repealing 
the  Tonkin  Gulf  joint  resolution — which 
we  know  to  be  an  impo.s.sibillty  and  some- 
thing that  we  would  not  do — or  by  doing 
sometiilng  about  the  supplementary  ap- 
propriations, such  as  in  the  present  ca.se? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  The  Senate  can  say  that 
we  are  helpless.  The  legislative  branch 
can  do  nothing.  It  Is  entirely  up  to  the 
executive  branch.  The  President  can  do 
what  he  wants  to  do  no  matter  iiow 
much  we  disagree.  Tlie  President  has  the 
power  of  the  sword,  and  we  have  the 
power  of  the  purse. 

If  we  do  not  vote  for  an  amendment 
of  this  kind,  we  are  saying  that  we  are 
Impotent,  we  are  helpless,  and  that  It  Is 
entirely  up  to  the  President.  We  are  say- 
ing that  whatever  the  President  wants 
to  do  he  can  do.  no  matter  whether  we 
disagree  with  him  or  not. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
point  out  that  if  the  pending  amendment 
Is  agreed  to.  It  will  not  in  any  way  pre- 
vent us  from  defending  our  troops  in  a 
.situation  like  Khesanh  over  and  over 
again  In  the  future. 

We  win  provide  much  more  money  for 
B-52  bombers,  and  we  were  able  to  de- 
fend Khesanh  and  defend  It  successfully 
this  past  year  with  less  funds  for  bomb- 
ing. We  can  defend  It  again.  We  will 
appropriate  much  more  money  and  B-52 
bombers  will  be  in  action. 

It  is  not  correct  to  use  the  Khesanh 
argument  and  say  that  a  vote  for  the 
pending  amendment  Is  a  vote  agaln.st  the 
American  boys. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin.  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
t  he  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
I  Mr.  GrueningI  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  TalmadceI  are  absent  on 
official  business. 
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I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [  Mr.  Bartlett  I .  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  I  Mr  PulbrightI,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Kennedy),  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  LoncI.  the 
Senators  from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy and  Mr.  MonoaleI.  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  I  Mr.  MontoyaI.  and 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
SmathersI  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
I  Mr.  Bartlett  I .  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia I  Mr.  TalmadgeI.  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  I  Mr.  SmathersI  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  10, 
nays  79,  as  follows; 

I  No  199  Leg.  I 
YBAS— 10 


Clark 

McOovern 

Proxmire 

Hart 

Morse 

Young.  Ohio 

Hatfield 

Nel.ion 

Javtu 

Pell 

NATS— 79 

AlkAD  '   . 

Fong 

Morton 

Allott 

Gore 

Moss 

Anderson 

OrUBn 

Mundt 

Baker 

Hansan 

Murphy 

Bayh 

Harris 

Muskie 

Benjiett 

Hartke 

Pastore 

Bible 

Hayden 

Pearson 

Boggs 

Hlckenlooper 

Percy 

Brewster 

Hill 

Prouty 

Brooke 

Holland 

Randolph 

Burdlck 

HolllnKS 

Rlblcoff 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hruska 

Russell 

Byrd,  W.  Va 

Ir.ouye 

Scott 

Cannon 

Jackson 

smith 

Carlson 

Jordan.  N  C. 

Sparkman 

Caee 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Spong 

Church 

Kucbel 

Stennis 

Cooper 

Lausche 

Symington 

Cotton 

Long.  La. 

TTiurmond 

Cvirtis 

Magnuson 

Tower 

Dirksen 

Mansfield 

Tjdlngs 

Dodd 

McClellan 

Wimams,  N.J. 

Domlnick 

McOee 

Williams.  Del. 

Eastland 

Mclntyre 

Yarborough 

Ellender 

Metcalf 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Ervln 

Miller 

Fannin 

Monroney 

NOT  VOTING— 10 

Bartlett 

Long,  Mo. 

Smatbers 

Pulbrtght 

McCarthy 

Talmadge 

Oruenln* 
Kennedy 

Mondale 
Montoya 

So  Mr.  Proxmire's  amendment  «No. 
856)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Hartke  in  the  chair'.  The  bill  is  open 
to  further  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
further  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  zind  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  iHR.  17734)  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  by  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  IMr.  Bartlett)  in  connec- 
tion with  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


STATEMrNT   OF  SENATOR    B*«T1.ETT   IN   StTPPORT 

or  Public  Law  874  Funds 

I  urge  that  the  Senate  approve  H.R.  17734. 
the  Second  Supplemental  Appropriation  btlt. 
as  reported  by  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee. 

Two  Items  in  this  bill  are  of  particular 
concern  to  me. 

The  first  Is  an  .-jpproprlatlon  of  about  $90 
million  which  will  provide  full  funding  for 
the  PL  874  program  authorizing  aid  to  fed- 
erally Impacted  school  districts. 

The  second  item  Is  $367,000  which  the 
Senate  Committee  .idded  to  offset  completely 
the  increased  cosu  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs met  m  providing  welfare  assistance  to 
Alaska  natives  affected  by  the  disastrous  fish- 
ing season  last  stimmer. 

Mr.  President.  Congress  has  Indeed  followed 
a  tortuous  path  In  securing  the  funds  nec- 
essary to  allow  the  Office  of  Education  to  pay 
full  entitlements  under  the  PL  874  program. 

As  a  result  of  congressional  action  last 
session  In  the  appropriation  of  funds  and  In 
passing  House  Joint  Resolution  888.  school 
dlstrlcu  qualifying  for  PL  874  funds  would 
have  received  only  80  percent  of  entitlements 
for  the  next  fiscal  year.  The  full  extent  of 
this  cutback  was  not  known  until  after 
H  R.  10196  was  passed  on  November  8.  1967. 
and  House  Joint  Resolution  888  was  passed 
on  December  18.  1967. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  the  PL  874  pro- 
gram is  a  most  Important  form  of  federal  aid 
to  public  education.  However,  whether  or  not 
there  Is  complete  agreement  on  the  value 
of  this  program.  I  think  everyone  can  ap- 
preciate the  budgetary  dllBcultles  faced  by 
school  districts  which,  expecting,  when  they 
drew  up  their  budgets  the  previous  spring  to 
receive  full  entitlements,  learned  well  Into 
the  new  school  year  that  they  would  re- 
ceive only  80  percent  of  what  they  had 
anticipated.  Speaking  only  for  Alaska  school 
districts  which  receive  these  funds,  I  know 
that  the  cutback  to  80  percent  of  full  entitle- 
ment coming  as  far  into  the  school  year  as  It 
did  raised  many  fears  that  important  pro- 
grams would  have  to  be  cut  back  or.  in  some 
cases,  teachers  would  have  to  be  let  go  before 
the  end  of  the  school  year. 

It  Is  for  these  reasons  that  I  Joined 
with  several  other  senators  in  taking  the 
lead  to  restore  to  the  PL  874  program  the  nec- 
essary funds  to  provide  for  full  entitlements. 

Alaska  Is  entitled  to  $12,162,490  In  PL  874 
funds  .\fter  House  Joint  Resolution  888  was 
approved.  Alaska's  allocation  woula  have  been 
$9,762,046.  a  reduction  of  about  $2.4  million. 

In  considering  the  Urgent  Supplemental 
Appropriations  bill  last  March,  the  Senate 
added  the  $91  million  required  to  match  full 
payments  to  all  districts.  Unfortunately,  the 
House  did  not  include  this  Item  when  It  ap- 
proved the  Urgent  Supplemental  bill.  The 
House,  by  a  close  vote,  accepted  a  conference 
committee  compromise  providing  an  addi- 
tional $20  million  for  the  PL  874  program, 
with  the  Instructions  that  the  funds  would 
be  used  only  to  pay  entitlements  for  stu- 
denu  of  federally  employed  parents  living  on 
federal  reservations. 

Under  this  compromise.  Alaska  would  have 
received  all  but  $500,000  of  Its  full  entitle- 
ment. However,  because  the  school  districts 
excluded  from  the  compromise  needed  their 
full  entitlements  Just  as  much  as  the  dis- 
tricts Included  In  the  compromise.  I  Joined 
In  the  successful  efforts  to  defeat  the  confer- 
ence report. 

Subsequently,  the  other  body  accepted  the 
Senate's  position  on  this  question  and  re- 
stored the  necessary  funds  in  the  Second 
Supplemental  Appropriations  bill. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Senate  has  already  In- 
cluded the  item  in  a  different  bill.  I  am  con- 
fident that  It  will  do  so  again  when  It  votes 
on  H  R   17734. 

I  suspect  that  Congress  will  be  faced  with 
a  similar  problem  next  year  In  deciding 
whether  or  not  the  PL  874  program  can  be 


funded  fully.  I  have  asked  the  Alaska  Com- 
missioner of  Education  to  Inform  those  school 
districts  which  receive  PL  874  funds  that  they 
may  not  receive  full  entitlement  next  year 
Needless  to  say.  I  shall  again  seek  the  fully 
authorized  level  of  appropriations  for  this 
program 

Turning  to  my  second  Item,  because  of  the 
disastrous  fishing  season  In  Alaska  last  year, 
welfare  assistance  payments  to  Alaska  native 
people  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs Increased  $1,050,000  from  what  the  Bu- 
reau had  estimated  In  Its  fiscal  year  1968 
budget.  The  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, which  evidently  had  some  question  about 
the  authority  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
had  to  make  these  payments,  only  provided 
$683,000  for  this  particular  need. 

At  my  urging,  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Conunlttee  added  $367,000  so  this  contingen- 
cy would  be  fvilly  covered. 

I  have  been  informed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  that  the  average  monthly  as- 
sistance per  person  paid  Alaska  natives  from 
these  funds  is  $34.60.  hardly  an  exorbitant 
figure  anywhere  In  the  cotintry,  but  par- 
ticularly In  Alaska. 

Inasmuch  as  the  BIA  Is  charged  with  the 
responsibility  for  providing  welfare  assist- 
ance to  Alaska  native  people.  Inasmuch  as 
the  payments  clearly  were  not  exorbitant, 
and  inasmuch  as  It  would  have  been  Im- 
possible to  predict  the  effects  of  a  poor  fish- 
ing season  almost  a  year  In  advance,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Bureau  Is  Justified  In  seek- 
ing an  appropriation  to  cover  the  entire 
deficiency. 

I  therefore  urge  the  Senate  to  accept  this 
amendment  to  H.R.  17734. 

Also.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  accept  amend- 
ments this  body  approved  In  passing  the 
Urgent  Supplemental  Appropriation  bill  pro- 
viding $25  million  for  the  Head  Start  pro- 
gram and  an  additional  $75  million  for  the 
sununer  employment  program. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  pending  legislation, 
H.R.  17734,  the  second  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill  of  1968.  In  this  very 
important  piece  of  legislation  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  is  recom- 
mending new  obligational  authority 
totaling  some  S6.4  billion.  As  a  member 
of  that  committee,  it  has  been  my  pleas- 
ure to  be  a  part  of  the  delilaeratlons  on 
this  bill  and  to  serve  under  the  very  ca- 
pable leadership  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pastore). 

In  this  appropriation  there  are  pro- 
visions for  three  programs  for  which  I 
have  fought  especially  hard  during  the 
past  few  months.  The  first  of  these  is  a 
provision  to  provide  $91  million  to  pay 
full  entitlement  to  local,  federally  af- 
fected .school  districts  which  qualify  for 
aid  under  Public  Law  874. 

As  I  have  noted  in  previous  arguments 
for  this  appropriation,  this  $91  million 
is  money  to  which  these  school  districts 
are  entitled  and  for  which  they  already 
have  budgeted.  In  my  own  State  of  Texas, 
there  are  over  250  local  school  districts 
which  qualify  for  this  aid  and  depend 
on  it  to  educate  the  children  enrolled 
in  their  schools.  Federally  affected  school 
districts  in  Texas  are  entitled  to  $26  mil- 
lion in  1968,  but  the  cutback  has  left 
them  with  only  $21  million— a  $5  million 
shortage. 

Mr.  President,  along  with  many  of  my 
colleagues  here  in  the  Senate,  I  have 
worked  hard  and  long  to  help  develop 
this  Government's  commitment  to  assist 
financially  these  schools  that  are  fed- 
erally   affected.    During    the    past    few 
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months  I  have  fought  here  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  and  in  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee to  honor  this  Government's  com- 
mitment to  these  schools  and  to  provide 
all  of  the  money  to  which  they  are 
entitled. 

This  is  no  mere  question  of  budgeting 
and  financing;  it  is  a  question  of  chil- 
dren and  their  education. 

The  second  provision  of  special  con- 
cern to  me  is  the  amendment  adding  $25 
million  for  our  very  successful  Head- 
start  program.  In  fiscal  year  1967  Head- 
start  was  funded  at  a  level  of  $352  mil- 
lion. The  OEO  appropriation  bill,  passed 
in  December  of  1967,  cut  this  level  to 
$327  million— a  $25  million  reduction 
that  cut  10,600  children  from  participa- 
tion in  Headstart  and  that  forced  the 
curtailment  of  many  other  Headstart 
programs  across  America.  This  amend- 
ment would  restore  the  $25  million  to 
Headstart,  allowing  the  reenrollment  of 
these  thousands  of  needy  children  who 
had  been  forced  out  of  the  program. 

None  of  our  efforts  to  lift  people  from 
the  misery  and  degradation  of  poverty 
have  been  more  successful  or  are  more 
worthy  of  our  continuing  support  than 
Is  the  Headstart  program.  This  educa- 
tional effort  for  the  children  of  poverty 
has  produced  remarkable  rewards  all 
across  our  land.  With  the  cooperation  of 
my  friend  and  colleague  from  Pennsyl- 
vania IMr.  Clark],  it  was  my  privilege  to 
sponsor  In  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee this  amendment  to  fund  Headstart 
at  its  1968  level.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  has  seen  fit  to 
agree  to  my  amendment  and  to  recom- 
mend that  these  badly  needed  funds  be 
restored. 

A  third  provision  In  the  pending  bill 
to  which  I  have  devoted  my  legislative 
efforts  is  the  amendment  providing  $75 
million  for  summer  jobs  under  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962.  This  money  can  provide  a  signifi- 
cant boost,  materially  and  spiritually, 
for  those  trapped  in  the  stifling  ghettos 
of  America.  During  committee  consider- 
ation of  this  bill,  I  appreciated  the  op- 
portunity to  work  alongside  Senator 
Javits  for  the  inclusion  of  this  money. 

In  the  past  3  months  the  Senate  has 
twice  affirmed  its  commitments  to  all 
three  of  these  important,  national  pro- 
grams. On  March  11  the  Senate  accepted 
three  different  floor  amendments  to  add 
these  funds  for  these  programs.  Along 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  frwn 
Arkansas  I  Mr.  Fulbright]  ,  I  i>articipated 
in  a  Senate  fight  to  obtain  the  full  $91 
million  for  our  federally  impacted 
schools.  On  that  same  day  I  joined  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark]  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  in 
their  efforts  to  obtain  the  $25  million 
for  Headstart  and  the  $75  million  for 
summer  jobs. 

It  was  a  great  disappointment  to  us 
when  the  House  conferees  were  imwilling 
to  accept  the  Senate  amendments  and 
chose  instead  to  cut  impacted  aid  en- 
titlement to  $21  million  and  to  eliminate 
entirely  the  added  funds  for  Headstart 
and  summer  jobs. 

Subsequent  to  this  action,  I  again 
joined  with  Senator  Clark  and  Senator 
Javits  to  lead  an  attempt  on  the  floor 


of  the  Senate  to  reject  the  conference 
report.  By  a  vote  of  54  to  24.  the  Senate 
rejected  that  conference  report  and 
again  affirmed  its  stand  tor  these  three 
programs. 

Again,  however,  the  House  conferees 
were  immovable.  As  a  result,  the  urgent 
supplemental  appropriation  of  1968  is 
still  in  conference  and  is  effectively  dead. 

Today  the  Senate  once  again  is  pre- 
sented the  opportunity  to  approve  the 
badly  needed  money  for  these  important 
and  worthy  programs.  The  second  sup- 
plemental appropriation  of  1968,  H.R. 
17734,  contains  the  three  provisions  for 
impacted  aid,  Headstart,  and  summer 
jobs.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  accept  the 
recommendations  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  again  approve  these 
funds. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage 
of  the  bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senate  I  shall 
be  very  brief. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
contains  two  provisions  which  have  not 
been  challenged  and  which  relate  to  the 
question  which  has  been  deadlocked  in 
conference. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  have  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  will  suspend  until 
the  Senate  is  in  order.  Tlie  Senate  will 
be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
contains  two  provisions  which  have  not 
been  challenged,  both  of  which  have  been 
the  subject  of  considerable  struggle  be- 
tween this  body  and  the  other  body.  I 
refer  to  the  provision  for  summer  jobs 
for  youth,  which  carries  $75  million  in 
this  bill,  and  the  provision  for  Headstart, 
which  carries  an  added  $25  million.  These 
matters  have  been  deadlocked  in  con- 
ference for  several  months. 

Mr.  President,  these  items  have  been 
deadlocked  since  April  in  the  conference 
which  resulted  from  the  urgent  supple- 
mental. The  other  body  remained  im- 
movable. The  Senate  persisted  in  its  atti- 
tude and  on  one  occasion  rejected  a  con- 
ference report.  That  conference  has  not 
been  resolved.  All  that  has  happened  is 
that  it  has  been  bypassed.  Most  of  the 
items  in  the  urgent  supplemental  have 
been  taken  care  of  either  by  separate  sup- 
plemental appropriation  or  in  this  sup- 
plemental bill. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  has 
sustained  the  attitude  of  the  Senate  with 
respect  to  the  summer  job  question  and 
Headstart  by  including  the  items  in  this 
bill. 

One  other  item  that  was  tied  up  in  this 
way  was  the  item  for  impacted  school 
area.  That  item  is  found  at  page  20  of  this 
bill  in  the  full  amount  of  100  percent 
allowable  for  the  impacted  school  area 
plan.  Indeed,  that  is  more  than  we  did 
last  year  when  we  provided  an  allow- 
ability of  90  percent. 

I  am  satisfied  school  districts  need  this 
support  and  I  have  not  challenged  that 


item  although  I  did  raise  the  question 
strongly  in  committee.  I  point  out  that 
the  Meml)ers  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives veiT  easily  voted  themselves  this 
$90  million  and  paid  no  attention  again, 
because  the  leadership  there  did  not  raise 
it  and  nolaody  else  did,  to  the  matter  of 
summer  jobs  for  youth  and  the  Head- 
start  program,  a  total  package  of  $100 
million. 

Mr.  President,  the  point  of  my  speak- 
ing now  is  that  as  this  matter  goes  into 
conference  again  these  facts  should  be 
borne  in  mind.  I  would  say  to  the  con- 
ferees I  hoiie  that  in  the  very  least  some 
result  can  be  accomplished :  and  I  feel  it 
my  duty  to  oppose  any  conference  report 
that  docs  not  accomplish  that.  The  least 
that  should  be  accomplished  is  that  some 
result  should  be  obtained  from  these  two 
items  or,  at  the  least,  the  House  should 
vote  on  it.  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives should  be  required  to  record 
themselves  on  these  two  items,  as  they 
took  care  of  themselves  — and  I  use  that 
expression  advisedly — to  the  tune  of  $90 
million  for  impacted  area  aid.  doing  bet- 
ter than  they  did  in  1967  notwithstand- 
ing the  big  economy  wave. 

In  every  major  city  in  the  country,  in- 
cluding New  York,  there  have  been  mate- 
rial cut-downs  in  summer  employment. 
They  have  come  alwut  through  the 
length  of  time  the  young  people  are  to 
be  employed.  Tliey  have  come  about 
through  reduction  in  the  payment  per 
hour.  It  just  happened  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  The  most  we  were  trying  to  ac- 
complish by  the  $75  million  was  at  least 
to  bring  ourselves  abreast  of  the  same 
program  we  had  in  1967,  with  such  addi- 
tions as  time  allows  us.  In  some  respects, 
we  have  been  frustrated  in  this.  The 
least  we  can  do — and  we  saw  the  success 
of  it  last  year— is  to  give  the  municipal- 
ities a  chance  to  give  their  young  people 
some  employment. 

Incidentally,  this  involves  in  every  case 
a  material  contribution  by  the  munici- 
pality itself.  The  purpose  of  my  speaking 
now  is  really  to  address  myself  to  the 
conferees,  and  point  out  the  grave  seri- 
ousness of  the  situation  and  the  fact 
that  the  other  body  is  also  faced  with 
three  situations.  It  resolved  one,  entirely 
to  please  itself — to  wit,  the  matter  of  the 
impacted  school  areas  and,  I  will  say 
also,  to  please  many  Senators.  But  that 
is  a  fact.  It  is  taken  care  of  better  than 
in  1967.  But,  again,  I  fear  that  we  will 
again  face — I  hope  and  pray  that  we 
do  not,  because  the  facts  certainly  de- 
mand that  we  should  not —  a  deadlocked 
situation  on  the  other  two  items. 

I  urge  the  conferees — I  know  the  con- 
ferees will — to  take  seriously  the  actions 
of  the  Senate  and  the  conference  action 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee,  and 
consider  the  seriousness  of  what  is  in- 
volved and  to  insist  upon  it  being  given 
at  least  equal  treatment  in  terms  of  con- 
sideration with  what  has  been  done  in  the 
impacted  school  area  field  and,  at  the 
very  least,  to  be  sure  that  Members  must 
record  themselves  on  so  critical  a  matter 
which,  in  my  judgment,  will,  if  not 
worked  out  in  conference,  with  some 
allowance  for  summer  jobs,  and  Head- 
start,  have  most  serious  repercussions  in 
the  summer  of  1968. 
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I  speak  at  this  time  because  I  do  not  by  the  Kemer  Commission.  We  have  had  If  the  House  had  not  added  the  almost 
want  it  to  be  said  that  we  did  not  under-  no  similar  request.  Indeed,  no  particular  $10  million  to  this  bill,  many  of  our 
stand  our  duty  here,  and  that  what  had  help,  from  the  administration  in  1968.  school  districts  and  states  would  have 
to  be  said  was  not  said  in  respect  of  I  repeat,  the  administration  will  not  been  woefully  underfunded.  In  Okla- 
the  context  of  the  bill.  It  is  one  of  the  make  or  break  on  this  particular  issue,  homa  it  would  have  meant  a  loss  of  $2  • 
most  shortsighted  performances  I  have  It  is  a  fact.  It  is  a  fact  that  there  was  million.  To  realize  the  significance  of 
seen  in  a  long  time.  I  do  not  exculpate  no  support  from  the  Republican  mem-  this  on  a  local  basis  it  would  mean  that 
the  administration  here,  which  has  bers  of  the  conference,  any  more  than  Midwest  City  which  takes  care  of  the 
monkeyed  around  with  a  lot  of  the  fig-  from  the  Democrats.  So.  if  that  is  poll-  Oklalioma  City  Air  Materiel  Command 
ures  on  the  subject— which  one  great  Ucs.  make  the  most  of  it.  That  is  a  fact,  would  lose  $334,000.  In  Lawton  Okla 
newspaper  in  New  York  saw  through  That  I  deplore.  But  it  is  a  terrible  fact,  the  reduction  amounts  to  approximateh 
and  exploded  editorially— and  which  has  in  view  of  the  exigencies,  and  I  think  I  $345,000  and  would  seriously  curtail  i 
not  sent  up  any  budget  request  for  this  am  speaking  to  it  because  I  know  that  9-month  school  program.  In  southwest- 
particular  item  but  which  has  tried  to  without  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  em  Oklahoma,  which  has  seven  school 
cut  and  trim  on  various  programs  try-  it  would  not  be  in  this  bill.  districts  serving  four  militaiy  installa- 
ing   to   piece   together   the   appearance        Again,  if  that  is  a  political  fact  for  the  tions.  the  loss  would  have  amounted  to 

of administration,  that  is  fine.  If  the  Sena-  $474,792. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator  from  tor  from  Rhode  Island  had  not  been  with  We  are  simply  not  living  up  to  our  con- 
New  York  yield  at  that  point?  me.  these  provisions  would  not  be  in  this  tract  with  the  school  districts  unless  we 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  bill  and  this  thing  would  have  been  lost  give  them  their  full  entitlement.  I 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  in  committee.  I  am  the  first  to  say  so.  strongly  urge  you  to  make  every  effort  to 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  afraid  that  the  Other  men  of  good  will  on  the  Democratic  have  this  bill  so  reflect  our  concern  for 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York  ^'^e  feel  that  this  is  the  right  thing  to  do.  the  children  of  our  States.  It  would  be 
13  being  just  a  little  unfair  here.  After  What  I  am  trying  to  point  out  to  the  inequitable  for  us  not  to  pay  our  fair 
all.  he  was  a  conferee  on  the  other  sup-  Senate  are  the  dreadful  exigencies  in-  share.  Our  military-based  children  have 
plemental.  Meeting  after  meeting  was  solved.  I  am  supposed  to  know  something  a  right  to  the  full  resources  available 
held.  «ot  one  single  Republican  sup-  about  life  in  the  cities.  I  have  said  on  this  through  education  facilities  properly 
ported  him  from  the  House.  This  idea  ^°°^  many  times  that  a  $200  million  funded,  and  I  believe  that  it  is  our  joia 
of  throwing  it  at  the  threshold  of  the  Package  would  give  us  at  least  something  to  make  the  money  available. 
President  of  the  United  States  is  unfair.  °^  »"  insurance  policy  with  respect  to  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
He  knows  pretty  much  that  I  am  tranquility  in  the  cities.  That  would  in-  ed  in  the  Record  a  list  of  the  amounts 
responsible  for  this  money  getting  into  ^'""^  summer  jobs  and  Headstart.  That  that  would  be  available  to  the  387  appli- 
the  particular  bill.  When  I  go  to  con-  '^°^^  be  $100  million.  It  would  include  cants  In  Oklahoma, 
ference.  I  know  my  duty,  and  I  will  '"^^  control,  and  money  for  starvation  There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
perform  it.  But  the  idea  of  making  a  where  there  is  such  malnutrition  as  to  be  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
political  question  here,  the  Senator  from     starvat.on.  That  is  what  this  is  all  about,  follows: 

New  York  is  going  to  lose  me.  if  he  keeps     ^'  '^  almost  inconceivable  to  me  that  we  387  applicants  in  Oklahoma   for  a  total  at 

it  up                                                                  cannot,    in    an    exercise    of    reasonable  $2  zos  59a 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen-     o^IttT^'^^'.^'U  ^f  ^^""^  '!!"''^  ^'■°'"  ^^^    ^^^^^ -— '— 1 $345.  66t 

ator  from  Rhode  Island  that  I  had  no     f^JT,!?  J^O  i"'  *"  ^^  Judgment-and  I     Aitus 33,  895 

idea  of  injecting  any  political  question     f^LV^*"?'  ^  ^^°'^'^  know-will  go  a  very     Burns  Plat 68.  702 

here,  but  it  is  a  fait  that  the  House      «"/ ^ay  toward  dealing  ,.-ith  what  really     Anadarko 15,593 

conferees  said  reoeatedlv  that  if  therp     '^  *  nettling  problem  In  the  cities  which  ^  ^  ,  

SS;  aS  b^dgere^tfl'te^nt  UP  on     J^r/Z'nieS  "^'^^'-V^^  ^°  ^  "^^  "^  "»■  »«» 

this  thinp.  they  would  act  upon  it  af-     ^^i?^^ r^^^^  "'^  ^"^"^  ^   ncendlary    ^,^  __ I^T^os 

flrmatively.  We  did  our  utmost  to  induce     Mce  mov/n^T.T'  ^  P^*"*  "P*"-     McAiester i::::"::::     'arm 

the  Government  departments  to  make     ^V?»;  "T  ^^'^^  ^  f  "^t.  ^^'^  ^ '.**^'     Muskogee 20  360 

their  own  presentation,  as  they  did  last     ^,^^i,  'w '^  ^         hope  for  them  coming  

year,    on    that    section    of    the    special     hX  t  hivP^ofn  7!!1^"^'7^**'^.'"^'"^^ '!i  ^°^  "— ^'■^'^ 

reauest  for  $7S  miiiinn  '^°*^  ^  ^^^^  ^®'^  this  a  dozen  times,  and  -^ 

request  lor  3.0  muiion,  consider  it  my  duty  to  sav  it  aeain  hefnro     OJclahoma  City 257  085 

I  submit  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode     i  sit  down  Midwest  city  . ..  ^8  450 

Island  that  the  way  this  is  pieced  to-         t  ...i^y,  »  '  ,„,. ..  „»  .i,„        ,,, .  Enid 46'  088 

gether.  it  gives  the  appearance  that  the     indefat?«rable    d^^^^^^^^  "'^'^  — "-      « ■  "^ 

same  number  of  slots  were  being  pro-     l^t!  „f  f^    %    7?^5'  "'"^"c^'^  ^^vo-     Putnam  City 40,074 

vided  for  in  1968  as  were  being  provided     thu  .h„n  th!^     ?  ^?  something  about     Norman   37,  544 

in  1957  ^^  this  than  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,     ciioctaw 31210 

Mr  PA^TORir  -Tho  f^^t  ctiii  ™^-j„»         ^  ^hank  my  colleague.  Crooked  Oak 21,485 

Mr.  fA&iOKE.  The  fact  stul  remains         wr    monrovitv     mr,-     d^.,.)^.^*     t  

that  we  do  not  have  a  budget  request     since«.lv   hnSP^^"  ^      President.    I  gos  087 

now  and  we  are  UD  acainst  tJiA  <:nmp  Kit       sincerely   hope   that   no  other  amend-  boj,  oa7 

SaUon    We  wUl  have  £es?me  trouble'     '"^"^^i"  ^  ^^ded  to  the  matter  affect-  Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  vote 

I  woiSd  how    hat  he  wo^d  Lmon^^^^     '"«^  ****  '°'"  i«>Pacted  school  districts  in  against  the  pending  appropriation  bill.  I 

ils^conea'^^'Ts  o'lf'tile  oThS-' sfd^STgo     '"'1''^^''  ^^^^^         ,  f^ linVf^.!'^^-  J°^  ''''''  ''  T'"" 

aiong.  because  that  will  make  my  job     .J^^  "^^  encourage  Senators,  with  all  in  this  bill  of  which  I,  of  course,  enthusi- 

easy.  If  he  can  get  the  Reoublicans  to     '"^  earnestness  at  my  command,  that  astically     approve— appropriations     for 

go  along,  I  will  get  him  one  or  two  Demo-     *^®  "^  '°'"  federally  impacted  school  Agriculture,  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 

crats  to  put  it  over                                           districts  must  be  funded  to  its  full  en-  Interior,   Labor,   and   HEW,   and   some 

Mr.  JAVITS  I  will  do  mv  utmost  tn  dn     titlement.  I  do  not  need  to  remind  the  other  items, 

that.  It  id  not^YwaysTori  ou   %Se     !L"^^  °^  "-^^  ^"^  '^""'^^"^  ^'^^'^^  has  The  Senate  very  well  knows  that  for 

last  time  that  happened  between  HousI     ^'?  ^"^'^  ^  ^''^^  ""^^  ^^^^  ^y  lead-  years  I  have  held  the  view  that  we  can- 

and  Senate  it  wa^  I  think  arimnos^     ^"  *"  education  In  their  State  concern-  "ot  justify  appropriating  money  to  kill 

ble  cSditL  iTwnk  thfinator  k^^-s     ^f  '^^  ^""^^-  f '°!"'=^"J'°y^  '"  ^l^^"^'  ^e  are  going 

that  I  am  not  partisan   It  is  v«^  much         ^^  *"^  ^^"^"^  ^o"t  contracts  here.  ^°/^P  ^ght  on  killing  them,  in  my 

out  of  character  for  me  ever  to  be  par-     contracts  with  the  school  districts  of  all  J^a^jnent.  and  I  am  afraid  in  increasing 

tisan  about  these  matters.  The  admin-     o"'"   states   to   provide   them   with   the  """?„,?"•    f*„  1°"^    ^  7^    appropriate 

istration  is  not  going  to  stand  or  fall  on     '"oney  that  has  been  promised  in  order  n,nH/"l?,r!^Jf'^'"-  ♦  *^^"^  ^.f*  ^^T 

what  it  does  in  this  particular  instance,     to  assist  in  the  education  of  their  chil-  V"^,,^^  th«??h^  u,«?Ln''^^';  ^^^.TJ^ 

But  the  facts  are  the  facts.  The  facts  are     clren.  Those  particulariy  and  directly  af-  Ss  S  cSntTnue                    '  ^"'^  ^^' 

that  the  admmistration  in  1967  did  ask     fected  are  those  chUdren  of  our  service-  ac  fwl  af     »     1^ 
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Constitution.  Until  we  start  denying  the 
administration  the  money  with  which  to 
kill  American  boys  in  Vietnam,  we  are 
going  to  keep  right  on  killing  them.  As 
long  as  the  war  continues,  we  also 
run  the  danger  of  extending  the  war  into 
the  holocaust  of  a  third  world  war  in 
which  the  casualties  would  be  infinitely 
fireater. 

Of  course,  the  argument  that  is  made  is 
that  "If  you  do  not  vote  the  money,  you 
are  letting  down  the  boys  in  Vietnam." 
Of  course,  that  is  completely  contrary  to 
fact.  If  we  do  not  vote  the  money  this 
afternoon,  it  will  be  months  before  it 
would  really  be  needed  for  those  boys  in 
Vietnam.  With  that  exercise  of  the  check 
of  the  purse  strings,  we  will  have  those 
months  to  get  them  out.  That  is  what  we 
ought  to  do — get  them  out  of  there.  Exer- 
cise the  check  of  the  purse  strings,  and 
there  will  be  forced  upon  the  administra- 
tion a  change  in  its  war  policy  in  Asia. 

Why  did  the  constitutional  fathers 
write  that  check  into  the  Constitution? 
To  enable  the  Congress  to  do  it  under 
the  check  and  balance  system.  The  Presi- 
dent has  the  right  to  veto.  If  we  cannot 
produce  the  votes  to  override  the  veto, 
then  his  point  of  view  will  prevail. 

As  Important  as  are  other  sections  of 
the  bill,  I  believe  the  question  of  our 
foreign  ix)licy  pales  all  other  issues  Into 
insignificance.  We  must  stop  the  killing. 
We  have  already  killed  over  25.000  of 
our  boys  there.  We  have  woimded  seri- 
ously three  to  four  times  that  number. 
There  is  a  great  danger  that  the  peace 
overtures  will  come  to  naught.  I  think 
there  Is  a  danger,  if  they  come  to  naught 
in  Paris,  that  there  will  be  the  great 
temptation  to  expand  the  war  at  an  esca- 
lating rate,  producing  more  and  more 
deaths. 

As  far  as  world  opinion  is  concerned, 
I  think  the  record  Is  perfectly  clear  that 
we  are  losing  world  support  week  by 
week.  We  are  becoming  an  isolated  Na- 
tion in  the  world,  because  so  many  mil- 
lions in  the  world  are  becoming  fright- 
ened by  the  fruits  of  our  foreign  policy 
in  Asia.  They  are  beginning  to  wonder 
atmut  U.S.  policy  everywhere. 

To  continue  to  vote  money  as  we  are 
voting  on  this  bill  will  result  in  expand- 
ing our  military  policies  aroimd  the 
world.  We  are  moving  at  a  rapid  rate 
toward  the  building  of  an  American  mili- 
tary lifeline  around  the  world  that  is 
boimd  to  involve  us  In  wars,  and  eventu- 
ally is  boimd  to  crumble.  It  is  bound,  with 
the  passage  of  time,  to  be  destroyed.  It 
may  take  decades,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
will  take  that  long.  I  believe  that  if  the 
United  States  continues  its  foreign  policy 
we  will  become  a  half-rate  country  in  less 
than  half  a  century. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  most  politicians 
are  thinking  of  the  next  election.  It 
might  tie  well  if  I  thought  more  about  it. 
But  if  thinking  about  it  should  dictate 
to  me  that  I  must  change  my  course  on 
foreign  policy,  I  would  not  think  of 
changing  that  course,  because  I  am 
perfectly  vrilling  to  let  history  be  the 
judge.  I  do  not,  by  any  vote  of  mine, 
intend  to  put  any  of  this  blood  on  my 
hands.  I  think  the  probabilities  of  the 
Paris  peace  overtures  failing  are  very, 
very  great,  because  when  all  of  the  se- 
mantics of  our  negotiators  in  Paris  are 


stripped  from  the  American  position,  the 
ultimate  of  our  proposal  to  North  Viet- 
nam is,  "You  stop  sending  men  into 
South  Vietnam,  and  we  will  stop  bomb- 
ing North  Vietnam."  And  our  Govern- 
ment is  seeking  to  give  the  American 
people  the  impression  that  that  is  an 
equitable  proposal. 

Of  course,  that  is  completely  unac- 
ceptable to  the  enemy,  and  we  ought  to 
understand  why  it  is  completely  unac- 
ceptable to  the  enemy.  In  essence,  what 
we  are  saying  is,  "If  you  will  stop  your 
infiltrating,  then  we  will  stop  our  bomb- 
ing of  you" — as  far  as  the  North  Viet- 
namese are  concerned — "which  means 
you  must  abandon  the  Vietcong." 

Of  course,  they  are  not  going  to  do 
that.  We  are  going  to  discover  that 
most  world  opinion  recognizes  that  they 
should  not  do  that.  Most  world  opinion 
recognizes  what  millions  of  Americans 
do  not  seem  yet  to  have  comprehended, 
and  that  is  that  we  are  supporting  a 
tyrannical  clique  in  Vietnam,  most  of 
whom  were  officers  in  the  French  mili- 
tary establishment  when  France  ruled 
all  of  Indochina. 

Of  course,  the  Vietcong,  and  in  fact 
many  of  the  South  Vietnamese  who  live 
under  the  tyranny  of  this  junta  for  which 
we  are  killing  American  boys,  know  it 
also.  Those  quislings  participated  in  the 
killing  of  thousands  of  their  fellow  coun- 
trymen, and  now  it  is  the  United  States 
for  whom  they  work. 

So  of  course  the  North  Vietnamese  are 
not  going  to  accept  that  suggestion  of  the 
United  States.  They  are  not  going  to 
agree  to  leave  the  fate  of  the  Vietcong 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  United 
States.  All  we  are  doing  is  building  up 
more  and  more  opposition  to  us  in  many 
Ijarts  of  the  world. 

I  have  no  right  to  criticize,  and  I  never 
have  in  the  4  years  of  the  historic  de- 
bate in  which  I  have  been  engaged,  with- 
out suggesting  what  I  think  is  an  affirma- 
tive, constructive  substitute  proposal  for 
what  we  have  been  doing. 

DIRECTTOK    WE    SHOI7I.D    TAKE 

I  was  filled  with  great  elation  on  March 
31  of  this  year,  when,  in  that  speech  for 
the  first  time,  the  President  moved  in 
the  direction  of  the  position  that  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  and  I  have  taken 
from  the  very  beginning  of  our  opposi- 
tion to  this  war,  4  years  ago. 

Prom  the  beginning,  we  have  pleaded 
for  deescalation.  From  the  Ijeginning,  we 
have  pleaded  for  the  substitution  of  the 
military  program  of  General  Ridgeway 
and  General  Gavin,  and  for  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  authorities  who  ap- 
peared Ijefore  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  urging  deescalation,  urg- 
ing that  we  maintain  just  those  defense 
positions  that  we  could  hold  without  es- 
calating, which  would  stop  most  of  the 
killing.  For  they  contend,  and  I  think 
there  is  no  question  about  the  verifica- 
tion of  their  proposal  as  being  militarily 
sound,  that  we  could  set  up  those  hold- 
ing areas  and  stop  the  escalation  and  the 
enemycould  not  penetrate. 

The  second  thing  we  have  proposed 
from  the  beginning,  from  4  years  ago, 
has  been  multilateral  settlement  of  the 
confrontation  in  Southeast  Asia.  We  have 
proposed  trying  to  reconvene  the  foreign 


ministers  of  SEATO,  not  to  enlarge  this 
war  but  to  settle  it.  We  have  proposed 
trying  to  get  the  Geneva  Conference  re- 
established and  expanded  in  membership, 
to  where  we  would  have,  not  an  Interna- 
tional Control  Commission  of  just  three 
nations — India,  Poland,  and  Canada — 
but  at  least  five  and  possibly  seven,  bring 
ing  in  the  great  powers  such  as  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  Russia,  and 
France. 

Then  we  proposed  that  the  United 
States  should  also  try  to  get  the  matter 
put  before  the  United  Nations  Security 
Covmcil,  accepting  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Security  Council — a  point  that  the  ma- 
jority leader  has  made  over  and  over 
again.  We  have  got  to  be  willing  to  bind 
ourselves  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council:  and  if  they  turn  it  down, 
then  of  the  General  Assembly.  I  do  not 
think  the  General  Assembly  would  refuse 
jurisdiction. 

We  have  never,  from  the  very  begin- 
ning of  this  controversy,  sent  a  meaning- 
ful resolution  to  the  United  Nations.  As  I 
once  heard  the  majority  leader  point  out. 
all  we  have  done  was  send  up  a  piece  of 
paper  with  some  writing  on  it. 

No  resolution  asking  the  U.N.  to  take 
jurisdiction  will  be  effective,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, unless  the  country  offering  the 
resolution  is  willing  to  bind  itself  to 
jurisdictional  takeover  by  international 
bodies  or  tribunals  such  as  those  I  have 
mentioned,  and  abides  by  the  results 
thereof,  provided  that  whatever  body 
takes  over  jurisdiction,  will  carry  out 
its  commitment  to  enforce  a  peace  and, 
second,  will  undertake  to  lead  the  parties 
to  a  fair  and  equitable  settlement.  That 
has  been  my  purpose,  Mr.  President, 
from  the  very  beginning. 

But  now  let  us  assume — and  I  close 
with  this  point — that  it  will  not  work. 
That  suggestion  is  all  we  have  been 
able  to  get  from  this  administration,  al- 
though I  must  say.  in  fairness  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
conferences  In  which  I  have  been  in- 
volved with  him,  he  has  displayed  a  very 
open  mind  with  regard  to  the  matter.  He 
has  repeatedly  stated,  "Well,  I  am  told 
it  will  not  work." 

My  answer  to  him  has  always  been. 
"But,  Mr.  President,  you  will  never  know 
until  you  try."  And  we  have  never  sub- 
mitted a  resolution  in  which  we  make 
the  pledge  that  the  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka and  I  have  pleaded  for  these  4  long 
years,  Mr.  President. 

In  fairness  to  him,  I  also  point  out  that 
in  his  speech  of  March  31,  he  called  upon 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  in  their  capacities  as  cochair- 
man  of  the  Geneva  conference  and  as 
permanent  members  of  the  Security 
Council  "to  do  all  they  can"  to  move 
toward  multilateral  steps. 

But  as  the  major  belligerent,  we  are 
the  country  that  must  do  by  far  the  most, 
if  there  is  to  be  any  multilateral  juris- 
diction leading  to  an  end  of  the  war. 

But  assuming  they  are  not  willing  to 
take  jurisdiction,  what  shall  our  course 
be  then?  Our  course  then,  as  I  have 
stated  so  many  times  in  this  historic 
debate,  Mr.  President,  should  be  to  give 
the  world  6  months'  notice,  and  fall  back 
immediately  to  positions  we  can  hold 
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without  escalating,  to  proceed  inunedl- 
ately  to  stop  the  esctilatlon  that  is  kUl- 
ing  so  many  of  our  boys,  and  hold  those 
txisitions,  preparing  for  an  orderly  with- 
drawal. That  will  give  us  the  time  nec- 
essary to  evacuate  our  hirelings,  because 
of  the  probability  of  their  being  mas- 
sacred the  moment  we  withdraw  our  bay- 
onets. One  of  the  ugly  realities  of  the 
situation  is  the  fact  that  once  we  start 
withdrawing  American  bayonets  over 
there,  and  leave  unprotected  the  group 
we  have  been  supporting,  they  will  never 
be  acceptable  to  the  people,  and  they 
are  going  to  be  massacred:  we  have  a 
moral  obligation  to  seek  to  evacuate 
them  during  that  period  of  6  months. 

Then,  at  the  end  of  that  6  months,  we 
must  face  up  to  the  reality  that  we  can- 
not win  a  peace  in  Vietnam,  only  military 
victories;  and  military  victories  will 
never  give  us  peace.  We  may  force  a 
surrender,  but  that  will  not  give  us 
peace;  it  will  only  give  us  decades  of 
further  trouble  In  Asia,  as  the  Asians 
dig  in,  with  further  hatred  of  the  United 
States,  until  finally.  In  the  decades  ahead. 
they  drlre  us  out. 

I  believe  that  is  as  true  today,  applying 
now  to  the  United  States,  as  it  was  true 
at  the  time  of  Tehran,  when  Pranklln 
Roosevelt  warned  the  French  against 
trying  to  stay  in  Indochina  on  a  mili- 
tary basis.  He  ursed  Prance  to  join  In 
his  proposal  for  an  international  trustee- 
ship for  all  of  Indochina  that  would  set 
up  a  system  of  economic  betterment  for 
the  masses  of  the  people  and  a  literacy 
program,  for  through  economic  better- 
ment and  literacy  men  can  be  made 
free.  They  will  never  be  made  free  by 
massive  destruction.  They  will  never 
be  made  free  by  war.  There  will  only 
be  more  subjugation  and  more  strife. 

We  ought  to  recognize,  before  it  is  too 
late,  that  war  must  be  no  more,  that 
we  have  got  to  stop  supporting  war. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  vote  against  this 
appropriation  bill  today  because  of  the 
money  provided  In  It — more  than  $3'/2 
billion — to  continue  a  war  that  ought  to 
be  stopped  now.  We  must  stop  killing  not 
only  American  boys,  but  other  human 
beings  as  well,  each  one  of  whom,  even 
though  they  might  hold  a  political  phi- 
losophy which  I  detest  as  much  as  It  is 
detested  by  any  of  my  colleagues  In  the 
Senate — the  philosophy  of  communism — 
nevertheless,  is  also  a  child  of  God.  If 
we  are  to  pay  due  reverence  to  the  Al- 
mighty. It  Is  time  for  us  In  America  to 
start  practicing  the  moral  tenents  that 
we  claim  to  support  as  a  religious  people, 
for  they  are  also  the  only  practical 
tenents  of  a  long  term  foreign  policy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  ex- 


tend my  most  sincere  thanks  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr.  PastoreI,  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  El- 
LXKDul,  to  the  Senator  from  Florida 
I  Mr.  Holland  1 ,  and  all  those  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  who  had  a  part 
in  responding  favorably  to  my  request 
that  $32  million  be  added  to  the  second 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  <H.R. 
17734)  to  provide  funds  for  food  services 
for  children. 

This  sum  will  implement  Public  Law 
90-302,  signed  into  law  on  May  8,  1968. 
which  authorized  funds  for  Federal  as- 
sistance to  the  States  to  enable  them  to 
operate  food  programs  in  child  care  in- 
.stitutions  both  for  preschoolers  and  for 
school  age  children  on  a  year-round 
basis,  or  during  the  summer  months. 

This  money  is  greatly  needed  and  will 
be  used  to  improve  nutrition  in  programs 
for  children  in  low-Income  families,  chil- 
dren in  areas  with  high  concentrations 
of  working  mothers,  and  day-care 
centers  for  handicapped  children. 

The  statistics  dramatically  underscore 
the  need  for  this  program.  In  March 
1963.  4.5  million  children  under  the  age 
of  6  had  working  mothers,  mothers  of 
almost  6.5  million  more  children  between 
the  ages  of  6  and  11  held  jobs,  725.000 
children  under  6  were  in  families  with 
less  than  $5,000  annual  income,  almost 
1  million  more  children  in  these  lower 
income  families  were  in  the  age  group 
6  through  11. 

Where  mothers  must  work  to  supple- 
ment meager  incomes  or  are  heads  of 
households,  the  need  for  nutritionally 
sound  food  programs  for  day  care  cen- 
ters is  most  acute.  In  addition,  where 
the  school  lunch  or  breakfast  is  the  only 
nutritional  meal  the  school-age  young- 
ter  can  look  forward  to.  food  service 
programs  must  be  instituted  to  fully  uti- 
lize the  school  lunch  facilities  in  the 
summer  months.  Recent  congressional 
action  has  authorized  the  establishment 
of  day  care  centers.  TTie  new  food  pro- 
grams must  parallel  this  effort. 

As  a  condition  of  assistance,  meal 
standards  similar  to  those  required  by 
the  school  lunch  and  breakfast  programs 
will  be  followed.  In  cases  of  severe  need, 
the  funds  can  be  used  to  pay  up  to  80 
percent  of  the  operating  costs  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  funds  will  be  distributed  to 
the  States  by  a  formula  established  by 
the  ratio  of  children  in  families  with  In- 
comes under  $3,000  to  the  total  number 
of  children  in  the  State. 

The  funds  will  be  used  in  a  wide  va- 
riety of  situations.  For  example,  many 
summer  programs  may  run  for  40  days, 
school  term  programs  may  last  about 
160  days,  and  full  year  programs  will 
generally  run  for  260  days.  However, 
with  the  funds  requested,  we  could  sig- 
nificantly aid  the  nutrition  of  at  least 
750.000  children. 

The  country  will  be  the  stronger  for 
this  action  by  the  committee,  and  I  hope 
you  will  be  persuasive  with  the  conferees 
from  the  other  body. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  If  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  there 
will  be  a  short  colloquy  here  with  refer- 
ence to  an  item.  It  should  take  3  or  4 
minutes.  And  after  that  we  will  be  ready 
for  a  vote. 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  an  item  con- 
tained in  the  bill  which  Is  of  Interest 
and  concern  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  IMr.  R.^NDOLPHl 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky IMr.  CooPEBl. 

The  item  has  to  do  with  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  for  air  pollution 
and  the  Public  Health  Service.  The  item 
was  called  to  my  attention  after  third 
reading  this  afternoon.  It  is  of  some  con- 
cern to  me  for  reasons  that  I  will  try 
to  state  very  briefly. 

The  item  Is  for  $8  million  for  research 
into  the  effects  on  health  of  oxides  of 
sulfur.  Last  year's  Air  Quality  Act  of 
1967 — which  represented  I  think  an  im- 
portant, recent  departure  in  the  fight  on 
air  pollution — included  as  a  key  provi- 
sion a  stepped-up  program  of  research 
designed  to  roll  back  the  technological 
limitation  which  at  the  present  time 
makes  it  difficult  to  control  some  of  the 
most  serious  pollutants. 

One  of  the  most  serious  air  pollutants 
is  the  oxides  of  sulfur.  This  problem  is 
of  concern  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  because  it  involves 
coal.  It  is  of  concern  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky  for  the  same 
reason.  But  it  is  of  concern  to  all  of  us 
because  this  is  one  pollutant  which  we 
have  not  yet  found  the  technological 
means  to  control  effectively. 

It  is  this  pollutant  which  has  been 
responsible  for  deaths  from  air  pollution 
incidents  in  the  little  town  of  Donora. 
Pa.,  and  in  New  York  City. 

As  part  of  last  year's  act.  we  thought 
It  was  terribly  important  to  include  au- 
thorization for  a  stepped-up  program  of 
research  aimed  at  pollutants  of  this 
seriousness. 

I  understand,  of  course,  the  reasons 
why  this  item  was  deleted.  It  Is  in  a 
sense  a  new  effort,  and  as  we  search  for 
means  to  bring  the  budget  within  the 
limitations  which  we  have  imposed.  It  is 
natural  to  focus  our  attention  upon  these 
new  programs. 

May  I  say,  recognizing  that  third  read- 
ing has  come  and  gone,  that  my  purpose 
in  raising  the  point  now  is  in  connection 
with  the  HEW  appropriations  bill  which 
is  today.  I  understand,  pending  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  and  will  come  before 
our  Appropriations  Committee  soon  for 
consideration. 

I  hope  that  by  stressing  the  impor- 
tance of  this  point  to  our  colleagues  on 
the  floor  this  afternoon,  we  might  focus 
the  committee's  attention  on  it  more  ef- 
fectively as  they  consider  the  HETW  ap- 
propriation bill. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest that  in  addition,  the  Senator  from 
Maine  and  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia should  write  a  letter  to  the  Hon- 
orable Lister  Hill,  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee.  The  committee  is  now 
holding  hearings.  I  understand  that  they 
will  be  ready  for  a  markup  of  the  bill 
within  2  or  3  days. 
I  think  that  it  would  be  an  excellent 
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idea  to  spell  this  matter  out  in  the  let- 
ter and  ask  that  it  be  Included  in  the 
bill.  I  suggest  further  that  if  the  Senators 
wish  to  appear  before  the  committee, 
they  might  ask  for  an  invitation,  and  I 
think  that  they  will  accomplish  their 
purpose. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  the  Senator.  We 
will  undertake  to  do  that. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
noted  in  connection  with  the  requests  for 
funds  for  the  Public  Health  Service  in 
this  bill,  that  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  stated,  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  fiscal  year  is  so  near  to  an  end,  that 
the  committee  will  consider  the  need  for 
a  program  expansion  in  connection  with 
the  regiilar  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare appropriations  bill  for  1969. 

I  think  that  we  do  have  to  confront 
the  fact  that  the  House  committee  cut 
approximately  $20  million  from  the  bill. 
About  75  percent  of  that  $20  million 
would  be  applied  to  research  and  devel- 
opment activities  connected  with  the 
Air  Quality  Act,  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  pollution  from  fuels  combus- 
tion and  vehicles. 

The  requested  funds  would  give  us  an 
improved  and  a  very  necessary  program 
for  the  prevention  and  control  of  pol- 
luted air.  Certainly  $8  million  is  a  valid 
request. 

I  do  know  that  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pollu- 
tion, chaired  by  the  able  Senator  from 
Maine  fMr.  MuskieI,  are  very  conscious 
of  their  responsibility  to  the  Senate  and 
their  responsibility  to  the  American 
people  concerning  this  problem  of  the 
cleansing  of  air,  which  is  so  vital  to  the 
health  and  welfare  of  our  society. 

My  colleague,  the  able  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper],  is  knowledge- 
able on  this  point.  I  do  not  wish  to  detain 
the  Senate,  but  perhaps  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  could  add  something  to 
the  debate  at  this  point.  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting that  he  speak  if  he  does  not  care 
to  do  so.  However,  the  Senator  and  1 
have  discussed  the  matter  before. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
want  to  detain  the  Senate.  I  join  with 
the  Senators  from  West  Virginia  and 
Maine  in  emphasizing  the  necessity  of 
appropriations  if  any  progress  is  to  be 
made  at  all  in  the  control  of  air  pollu- 
tion. It  is  one  field  in  which,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  have  noted,  we  have  not  as 
yet  been  able  to  define  and  find  methods 
by  which  to  eliminate  the  pollution  of 
air  by  certain  types  of  fuels,  chiefly  coal 
fuels. 

This  must  be  accomplished  before  any 
real  progress  can  be  made  in  this  field. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  the  congressional  com- 
mittees agree  that  it  would  take  an  ini- 
tial appropriation  of  $8  million  to  make 
a  start  toward  getting  the  equipment 
with  which  to  perform  the  kinds  of 
testing  that  must  be  performed. 

As  has  been  said,  the  House  said  with 
respect  to  this  matter  that  because  it  Is 
so  near  to  July  1.  it  would  be  useless  to 
provide  these  funds  in  the  pending  bill. 


They  did  say,  however,  that  they 
would  take  the  matter  into  account  in 
the  bill  for  1969.  Whether  by  oversight 
or  otherwise,  they  have  not  done  so.  Un- 
less this  is  done  on  the  floor  today,  the 
last  place  in  which  it  can  be  done  is  in 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee. 

I  will  not  go  further  into  the  matter 
except  to  say  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine  who,  I  think,  ini- 
tiated this  program  of  air  quality  con- 
trol which  has  been  implemented  in  the 
committee  chaired  by  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  would  agree  that  no  prog- 
ress can  be  made  in  this  field  unless  the 
funds  are  provided  with  which  to  find 
a  method  by  which  sulfur  oxide  can  be 
eliminated. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  has  considered  the  item  in  the 
supplemental  bill.  Had  it  been  brought 
to  my  attention,  I  would  have  recom- 
mended to  my  committee  that  they  re- 
store it  and  bring  the  matter  back  to 
conference.  However,  facing  the  facts  of 
life  as  they  are.  I  think  we  would  have 
been  in  a  less  strategic  position  had  I 
done  that  than  if  we  were  to  bring  it 
up  in  the  regular  bill. 

The  reason  I  say  that  is  that  the  sup- 
plemental deficiency  bill  is  intended  only 
for  emergency  measures.  Further  if  we 
are  going  to  adjourn,  as  I  hope,  by 
August  3.  we  have  1  more  month  re- 
maining. The  regular  appropriations  bill 
is  coming  up.  We  will  have  a  chance  to 
obtain  the  money  in  the  regular  appro- 
priations bill.  We  will  have  a  much  bet- 
ter chance  then  because  there  is  a  resent- 
ment on  the  part  of  those  in  the  House, 
and  I  am  afraid  even  on  the  part  of 
members  of  the  Senate  subcommittee,  to 
having  the  Senate  subcommittee  usurp 
their  powers. 

They  would  rather  pass  on  these  mat- 
ters themselves,  and  I  believe  they  have 
a  reasonable  reason  for  it.  Personally,  I 
would  rather  have  them  do  it.  I  believe 
if  the  Senator  sends  the  letter  I  suggested 
to  Senator  Hill  and  the  latter  considers 
the  matter,  and  the  interested  Senators 
appear  before  his  committee  and  urge 
it  upon  the  committee,  that  procedure 
would  have  a  better  chance  of  succeed- 
ing than  by  attempting  to  restore  it  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  For  that  reason, 
I  do  not  believe  the  Senator  has  lost 
anything  by  not  having  tried  to  restore 
it  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Do  I  make  my  position  clear? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  for  indicating  an  ap- 
propriate method  by  which  he  believes 
we  can  bring  this  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  we  will  do  as  he  has  suggested.  The 
letter  will  be  written  £uid  the  appearances 
will  be  made  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  am  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee  to  which 
the  Senator  will  be  writing.  I  have  heard 
the  colloquy.  I  can  assure  the  Senator 
that  I  will  call  the  matter  to  Senator 
Hill's  attention  and  that  we  will  give  it 
every  sympathetic  consideration. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  blU 


having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
IMr.  GrueningI  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  IMr.  Talmadce]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  I  Mr.  BartlettI.  the  Senator  from 
Aikansas  IMr.  FulbrichtI,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  IMr.  Kennedy],  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  IMr.  Long),  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy], the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
IMr.  MontoyaI,  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia I  Mr.  Russell  1,  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  IMr.  SmathersI  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting  the  Senator  from  Alaska  IMr. 
EartlettI,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
I  Mr.  Smathers  I .  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  I  Mr.  Talmadce]  would  each  vote 
•yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  87. 
nays  2,  as  follows: 


|No.200Leg.l 

YEAS— 67 

Aiken 

Gore 

Monde  le 

Allow 

Grlffln 

Monrouey 

Anderson 

Hansen 

Morton 

Baker 

Harris 

Moss 

Bayh 

Hart 

Mundt 

Bennett 

Hartke 

Murphy 

Bible 

Hatfield 

Mu&kle 

BORgS 

Hayden 

Pastoro 

Brewster 

Hickenlooper 

Pearson 

Brooke 

Hill 

PeU 

Burdlck 

Holland 

Percy 

B>Td,  Va. 

HoUlngs 

Prouty 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Hruska 

Proxmlre 

Cannon 

Inouye 

Handolpb 

Carlson 

Jackson 

Riblcoff 

Case 

Javite 

Scott 

Church 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Smith 

Clark 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Sparkman 

Cooper 

Kucbel 

Spone 

Cotton 

Lausche 

Stennls 

Curtis 

Long,  La. 

Symlneton 

Dirksen 

Magnuson 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

Mansfield 

Tower 

Domlnlck 

McClellan 

Ty  dings 

Eastland 

McGee 

WlUlamfi.  HJ. 

Ellender 

McGovem 

Williams,  Del. 

Ervin 

Mclntyre 

Yarbo  rough 

Fannin 

Metcalf 

Young,  N.  Dale 

Fong 

Miller 

NATS— 2 

Young,  OlilO 

Morse 

Nelson 

NOT  VO-nNG- 

-10 

Bartlett 

Long,  Mo. 

Smathers 

Fulbrlght 
Gruening 
Ker.nedy 


McCarthy 

Mor.toya 

Kussell 


Talmadge 


So  the  bUl  <H.R.  17734)  was  passed. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amendments 
and  request  a  conference  with  the  House 
of  Representatives  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Hartke  in  the 
chair)  appointed  Mr.  Pastore.  Mr.  Hol- 
land, Mr.  Ellender.  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Mag- 
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NusoN.  Mr.  MuNDT.  Mr.  Young  of  North 
Dakota,  and  Mrs.  Smith  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  I  Mr.  PastoreI  for  the  ex- 
emplary manner  in  which  he  handled  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bill.  Its  near 
unanimous  adoption  by  the  Senate  speaks 
abundantly  for  the  strong  advocacy  he 
applied:  advocacy  that  has  characterized 
his  many  outslaiidinK  contributions. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  I  Mr. 
Ml  NOT  1.  the  rankin  minority  member 
of  the  subcommittee  also  joined  his 
strong  support  to  this  measure  and  we 
are  grateful.  Wj  are  grateful  also  for  the 
contribution  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin I  Mr.  ProxmireI.  His  strong  and 
sincere  views  are  always  welcomed. 

Tl.e  Senate  may  be  proud  of  its  swift 
action  in  disposing  of  lh.s  measure  that 
provides  badly  needed  additional  funds. 


OFFICE  OP  ECONOMIC  OPPORTU- 
NITY HEALTH  CENTERS  AND 
COMMUNITY    PHARMACIES 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  con- 
stituent of  mine.  Mr.  Gordon  H.  John- 
son, registered  pharmacist.  Joliet.  Ill- 
has  sent  me  a  copy  of  the  Pharmacy 
News.  April-May  1968  issue,  published 
especially  for  community  pharmacies  by 
the  Smith.  Kline  &  French  Laboratories 
of  Philadelphia.  Pa.  In  this  pamphlet 
the  subject  matter  pertains  to  the  OfBce 
of  Economic  Opportunity  health  centers 
and  community  pharmacies.  The  four 
subjects  are:  First.  "The  OEO  Wants 
You" — community  pharmacy  involve- 
ment: second,  "BeckJey,  W.  Va.:  Where 
OEO  Said  'No'":  third.  "Dilenmia  In 
Denver":  and.  fourth.  "OEO  Is  Here  To 
Stay.  So." 

Since  these  subject  matters  are  of  cur- 
rent interest  in  several  aspects  of  con- 
gressional study.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  four  articles  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

OEO    Wants  You 

iNon:. — A  Washington  official  dicusaea 
new  OEO  guideline  which  invites  community 
pharmacy's  involvement.) 

A  memorandum  distributed  last  October 
by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  called 
the  attention  of  project  directors  at  OEO- 
supported  neighborhood  health  centers  to 
an  important  new  guideline. 

In  one  sentence,  the  directive  from  Wash- 
ington opened  wide  the  door  for  community 
pharmacy's  participation  in  neighborhood 
health  care  programs. 

The  OEO  guideline  stated: 

"Interested  professional  .issoclations  must 
be  consulted,  and  every  effort  made  to  estab- 
lish a  close  working  relationship  with  pro- 
fesstoual  health  personnel  who  are  or  will  be 
serving  the  target  neighborhood." 

The  memorandum  further  explained  that 
representatives  of  local  pharmacists  or  their 
associations  are  "certainly  to  be  included" 
among  health  professionals  serving  as  mem- 
bers of  advisory  boards  which  are  consulted 
on  OEO's  health  care  projects. 

Several  weeks  ago.  Pharmacy  News  sent  a 
reporter  to  Washington  to  ask  OEO's  Assist- 
ant Director  for  Health  Affairs  if  community 
pharmacists  are  taking  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunities opened  to  them.  Joseph  T.  Elng- 


Itsh.  a  personable  34-year-old  M  D.  who  also 
serves  as  Senior  Psychiatric  Consultant  to  the 
Peace  Corps,  was  eager  to  talk  about  the 
topic 

"Guidelines  and  memoranda  from  Wash- 
ington can  only  do  so  much."  Dr.  English  told 
PN.  "How  much  Is  ivccomplished  will  depend 
on  the  pharmacists  themselves  I  think  It  Is 
encouraging  that  national  pharmacy  organi- 
zations now  ivre  stressing  the  Importance  of 
local  associations  getting  involved  In  neigh- 
borhood health  care  planning  and  that  many 
community  pharmacy  groups  are  respond- 
ing " 

Dr  English  said  he  feels  that  much  of  com- 
munity pharmacy's  concern  about  the  long- 
range  implications  of  OEO  health  centers  de- 
veloped during  what  he  calls  "the  first  two 
demonstration  phases"  when  OEO  programs 
like  those  in  Denver  and  Boston  were 
launched. 

■  At  that  time  we  didn't  have  a  guideline 
making  it  mandatory  for  the  project  directors 
to  consult  with  medical  and  pharmacy  rep- 
resentatives during  the  planning  stages.  "  Dr 
English  pointed  out.  "But  things  have 
changed  now.  Experience  has  shown  that  It  Is 
useful  for  local  pharmacists  to  sit  on  the 
professional  advisory  boards.  If  such  exist. 
Ttxlay's  major  problem  may  be  one  of  com- 
munlcatlon— making  pharmacists  aware  that 
there  is  an  Important  role  for  them  in  Im- 
plementing the  new  philosophy  of  health 
care  that  is  sweeping  the  country." 

Dr.  English  coupled  a  compliment  with  a 
challenge  in  reflecting  on  community  phar- 
macy's past  and  future  In  neighborhood 
health  care. 

I  think  It's  commendable  that,  in  many 
cases,  the  community  pharmacist  was  the 
one  health  professional  who  didn't  move  out 
when  the  neighborhood  began  to  become 
poorer. "  he  said.  "His  pharmacy  remained  In 
place  M  the  familiar,  well -respected,  and 
accessible  health  facility — and  I  think  this  is 
all  the  more  reason  to  do  everything  possible 
to  keep  htm  there. 

•However,  we  cannot  support  him  simply 
for  his  own  sake,  but  for  what  his  total  con- 
tribution to  the  area's  health  care  needs  can 
be."  Dr.  English  qtilckly  added.  "We  cannot 
be  expected  to  sacrifice  high  quality  health 
care  for  any  group  that  is  not  up  to  accepta- 
ble standards.  We  could  not  fund  a  program 
like  that.  We  can  only  fund  programs  which 
guarantee  the  high  quality,  continuing  health 
services  that  are  needed  to  solve  today's 
problems.  " 

Recent  amendments  to  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  direct  the  administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to  put  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  the  preservation  or  es- 
tablishment of  small  business  concerns  lo- 
cated in  urban  or  rural  areas  with  high 
proportions  of  unemployed  or  low  income  In- 
dividuals. In  such  areas,  commimlty  pharma- 
cists now  appear  eligible  to  apply  for  Federal 
loans  to  upgrade  their  businesses  to  the 
higher  standards  sought  in  distressed  neigh- 
borhoods. 

"If  community  pharmacists  approach  the 
new  neighborhood  health  care  programs  in 
a  constructive  way."  Dr.  English  said,  "it 
could  really  open  the  door  to  a  much  larger 
practice  for  them" 

At  this  point.  PN  asked  Dr.  English  about 
OEO's  position  on  vendor  programs  under 
which  coRununlty  pharmacists  supply  phar- 
maceutical services  to  patients  of  neighbor- 
hood health  centers.  He  replied  that  OEO 
guidelines  will  give  the  green  light  to  such 
an  arrangement  If  pharmacists  can  propose 
a  plan  that  compiles  with  the  broad  OEO 
criteria  and  wins  the  approval  of  community 
and  professional  advisory  groups  operating 
the  center  with  an  OEO  grant. 

"Our  guidelines  simply  state  that  drugs 
may  be  provided  through  a  pharmacy  within 
the  center,  through  the  participation  of  com- 
munity pharmacists,  or  through  any  other 
method  which  meets  the  criteria  of  reason- 


able cost,  accessibility,  continuity,  guaran- 
tees of  quality,  and  takes  into  consideration 
the  needs  and  preferences  of  the  people  who 
are  to  be  served."  Dr.  English  explained. 

Dr.  English  stressed  that  Title  XIX  patients 
treated  at  neighborhood  health  centers  have 
the  right  to  take  prescriptions  to  pharmacies 
of  their  choice  and.  in  this  way.  community 
pharmacies  now  share  In  OEO  health  pro- 
grams. Directors  of  neighborhood  health  cen- 
ters have  been  instructed  to  advise  patients 
to  this  right. 

When  PS  asked  If  OEO  has  found  an  on- 
site  pharmacy  more  economical  to  operate 
than  a  vendor  program,  or  vice  versa.  Dr. 
English  answered: 

"We  haven"t  had  enough  experience  to 
make  a  Judgment  on  that  question.  But  we 
don't  want  to  measure  everything  in  dollars 
and  cents.  We  aren't  obligated  to  run  the 
cheapest  program — but  one  which  will  serve 
the  people  best.  If  individuals  In  an  area  feel 
they  are  served  better  by  getting  their  pre- 
scriptions filled  at  local  pharmacies — then 
certainly  this  Is  a  consideration  that  can't  be 
ignored." 

OEO  is  looking  for  new.  different,  and  bet- 
ter ways  of  accomplishing  its  goals.  Including 
continuing  quality  health  care  for  the  poor. 
Dr.  English  told  PN. 

Then  he  added: 

"I  think  there  are  great  opportunities  for 
community  pharmacy  to  help  us  do  this." 

Beckley  :   Where  OEO  Said  "No" 

Last  January  19.  the  New  River  Pharma- 
ceutical Association  successfully  negotiated  a 
cholce-of-vendor  contract  with  the  new  OEO 
health  center  In  Beckley,  West  Virginia. 

The  contract  made  headlines  in  national 
and  state  professional  publications.  Around 
the  country,  concerned  RPh's — worried  about 
the  competitive  impact  from  on-site  phar- 
macies at  the  federally  supported  centers — 
hoped  that  the  West  Virginia  breakthrough 
foretold  of  a  thaw  in  chilled  relations  be- 
tween community  pharmacy  and  OEO's 
rapidly  expanding  health  care  programs. 

The  agreement  would  fjermlt  OEO  patients 
to  have  their  prescriptions  filled  at  more 
than  20  pharmacies  in  a  four-county  area 
surrounding  Beckley.  Pharmacists  would  be 
reimbursed  on  the  same  markup  basis  as  that 
used  for  state  welfare  Rx's.  In  Beckley,  nego- 
tiators were  content  with  terms  of  the  con- 
tract. 

But  a  funny  thing  happened  while  every- 
one was  en  route  to  his  favorite  pharmacy  .  .  . 

OEO  administrators  in  Washington  quickly 
served  notice  that  the  conuact  would  not  be 
approved.  According  to  New  River  Pharma- 
ceutical Association  spokesman.  OEO  con- 
tended the  contract  lacked  guarantees  of 
"quality  control  .  .  .  medication  record-keep- 
ing .  .  .  and  retrieval."  While  NRPhA  pon- 
dered about  the  setback,  officials  at  the  OEO 
health  center— caught  with  thousands  of 
patients  and  no  pharmacy — hurriedly  worked 
out  another  plan  under  which  the  Beckley 
Appalachian  Regional  Hospital  would  pro- 
vide pharmaceutical  services  for  an  interim 
90-day  period. 

Disheartened— but  still  hopeful — NRPhA 
leaders  told  Pharmacy  News  that  another  at- 
tempt will  be  made  to  develop  a  vendor  plan 
acceptable  to  OEO.  Regardless  of  what  hap- 
pens now,  the  New  River  group's  experience 
can  be  enlightening  to  other  associations  In- 
terested in  wooing  pharmaceutical  services 
away  from  OEO  health  centers. 

ADMINISTRAirVE      POTPOURRI 

An  OEO  health  center's  administrative 
structure  can  be  complex,  and  contractual 
chlcket^s  should  not  be  counted  until  they 
axe  safely  across  the  organizational 
superhighway. 

For  example.  OEO's  grant  of  nearly  $1 
million  in  Federal  funds  for  Beckley  was 
made  to  (1 )  the  Raleigh  County  Community 
Action    Association.   Inc.,    a    nonprofit   local 
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group  which.  In  turn,  consigned  money  to 
(3)  the  Mountaineer  Family  Health  Plan  to 
operate  (J)  the  Family  Health  Center  for 
OEO.  The  Raleigh  County  CAA  has  a  direc- 
tor; the  Mountaineer  FHP  Is  run  by  a  bouxl 
of  directors;  and  the  Family  Health  Center 
Is  administered  by  a  medical  director. 

Meanwhile,  back  in  Washington  .  .  . 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Health  Serv- 
ices. Community  Action  Program  (OEO). 
maintains  two  teams  of  Program  Analysts 
who  review  programs  developed  at  the  local 
level — and    recommend    approval    or    veto. 

The  New  River  Pharmaceutical  Association 
negotiated  Its  ill-fated  vendor  contract  with 
the  Mountaineer  Family  Health  Plan's  board 
of  directors — the  Beckley-based  overseers  for 
the  OEO's  health  center.  The  board  includes 
representatives  of  all  the  health  professions. 
Pharmacy  is  represented  by  Isadore  R.  Weln. 
R.Ph..  of  Beckley. 

MFHP  Administrator  Jack  McVey.  when 
asked  by  Pharmacy  News  if  he  feels  the  sec- 
ond attempt  to  negotiate  a  contract  with  the 
New  River  pharmacists  will  be  successful,  re- 
plied: "That  can't  be  answered  until  we've 
seen  the  final  plan.  What  we  can  be  sure  of. 
however.  Is  that  any  proposal  finally  worked 
out  will  have  technical  assistance  from  OEO 
along  the  way  and  wJU  be  given  a  fair  and 
objective  review." 

WKAT     WASHINGTON     WANTS 

Donald  PugUese.  staff  director  at  OEO's 
Office  for  Health  Affairs  In  Washington,  spoke 
frankly  as  he  told  PN  why  the  Beckley  con- 
tract did  not  measure  up  to  the  Federal 
agency's  standards. 

"The  proposal  was  completely  Inadequate 
In  terms  of  what  we're  trying  to  accomplish 
in  our  community  health  care  programs." 
Mr.  PugUese  explained.  "The  proposed  plan 
Involved  nothing  more  than  the  supplying 
of  pharmaceuticals — and  a  commitment  to 
dispense  them  on  a  generic  name  basis  when- 
ever possible.  What  OEO  wants  to  see  Is  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  a  complete  range  of 
pharmaceutical  services,  as  well  as  some 
evidence  of  community  involvement  and  the 
ability  to  carry  out  such  a  plan." 

PugUese  said  OEO's  analysts  study  each 
proposed  pharmacy  vendor  program  to  deter- 
mine if  It  spells  out  how  community  pharma- 
cists will  set  up  and  deliver  such  important 
services  as  medication  record-keeping,  patient 
counseling,  community  health  and  drug  edu- 
cation programs,  pharmacy-physician  liaison, 
and  dispensing  of  quality  drugs  at  reason- 
able prices  .  .  .  "all  in  a  context  that  re- 
spects the  needs  and  preferences  of  the  peo- 
ple served." 

At  the  OEO  health  center  In  Beckley.  Medi- 
cal Director  Sherl  J.  Winter,  MX).,  told  PN 
that  he  was  "caught  in  the  middle"  in  the 
sequence  of  events  as  liis  clinic  faced  a  Feb- 
ruary 1  deadline  in  contracting  for  pharmacy 
services.  Since  the  liealth  center  lacked  an 
on-site  pharmacy.  Dr.  Winter  either  had  to 
go  for  the  vendor  arrangement  proposed  by 
the  New  River  pharmacists  or  dispense 
through  the  Beckley  Appalachian  Regional 
Hospital's  pharmacy. 

"It  was  recommended  that  we  needed  more 
than  just  the  hospital  pharmacy  for  our 
services."  Dr.  Winter  pointed  out.  "The  hos- 
pital pharmacy  closes  at  five  p.m.  on  week- 
days, at  one  pjn.  on  Saturdays,  and  Is  shut 
Stmdays  and  holidays.  We  felt  the  patients 
should  have  some  other  source,  such  as  com- 
munity pharmacies,  for  prescription  filling." 

Dr.  Winter  disclosed  that  approximately 
4,000  persons  now  are  registered  for  care  at 
the  Beckley  center.  They  are  treated  by  a 
staff  which  includes  three  physicians,  a  pedi- 
atrician, and  two  dentists.  A  survey  currently 
being  conducted  among  low  Income  families 
in  the  area  may  show  that  12.000  to  15.000 
persons  are  eligible  for  care  at  the  OEO  facil- 
ity. Dr.  Winter  said. 

THE    association's    VIEWPOINT 

Isadore  Wein,  who  represents  the  New  River 
Pharmaceutical  Association  on  the  Moun- 
taineer Family  Health  Plan's  board  of  direc- 


tors, Isn't  ready  to  quit  the  fight  for  a  vendor 
program. 

""If  the  government  wants  on-site  pharma- 
cies at  these  new  OEO  health  centers,  then 
they're  going  to  have  them."  Weln  said  phil- 
osophically. '"But  the  OEO  center  here  Is  con- 
tracting for  pharmacy  services  with  another 
vendor — the  local  hospital — and  this  Is  an- 
other matter  altogether.  If  they  are  not  going 
to  have  an  on-site  pharmacy,  then  we  want 
a  cholce-of-vendor  plan." 

Weln  contends  that  community  pharma- 
cists are  at  a  disadvantage  in  trying  to  design 
extensive  programs  that  comply  with  what 
he  calls  '"nebulous,  grand  scale"  pharmaceu- 
tical plans  required  by  government  experts. 

"We  apparently  are  being  asked  to  come  up 
with  specifics  in  an  area  where  no  one  Is 
sure  what  the  government  wants,  what  OEO 
wants,  or  what  the  Mountaineer  Family 
Health  Plan  wants,"  Weln  said.  But  we  do 
know  what  the  New  River  Pharmaceutical 
Association  wants — and  we're  not  going  to 
settle  for  anything  else !" 

But  despite  Weill's  determination  to  win 
the  Battle  of  Beckley,  the  New  River  organi- 
zation's fate  remains  in  the  hands  of  OEO 
officials  whose  decisions  are  made  in  a  Wash- 
ington office  building  some  250  miles  from 
the  West  Virginia  town  nestled  in  the  hills 
of  hard-pressed  Appalachia. 

DiL£MMA  IN  Denver 
(Note. — OEO     officials     and     community 
pharmacists  still  differ  on  Impact  of  health 
centers  after  two  years.) 

The  OEO's  Eastslde  Neighborhood  Health 
Center  in  Denver,  Colorado,  is  observing  Its 
second  anniversary.  In  a  yellow  three-story 
building  on  poverty-plagued  Welton  Street, 
the  health  center  now  treats  about  5,000  pa- 
tients each  month.  Three  pharmacists  dis- 
pense an  average  of  400  prescriptions  per  day 
to  an  endless  parade  of  patients. 

The  health  center  Is  comprised  of  a  maze 
of  small  rooms  divided  by  hastily  erected 
plasterboard  walls  In  what  looks  like  a  former 
warehouse.  Patients  arrive  and  depart 
through  a  small,  modest  waiting  room  that 
includes  a  soft  drink  machine  for  the  thirsty 
and  a  suggestion  box  for  the  displeased.  The 
narrow  hallways  are  clogged  with  hurrying 
people. 

The  center  currently  Is  relocating  some  of 
Its  operations  onto  the  building's  second 
floor — the  move  upward  dictated  by  a  boom 
In  patients,  personnel,  and  paper  work. 

Chief  Pharmacist  George  W.  Rucker,  who 
looks  back  on  16  years  in  community  phar- 
macy, told  Pharmacy  News  that  the  health 
center's  prescription  program  still  is  in  a 
"state  of  flux."  Rucker  faces  formidable  chal- 
lenges in  trying  to  adjust  his  manpower  and 
formulary  to  an  Rx  volume  that  has  soared 
700  percent  in  the  past  18  months.  The  phar- 
macy now  dispenses  medications  prescribed 
by  nearly  three  dozen  general  practitioners, 
pediatricians,  dentists,  and  psychiatrists. 

"We  really  could  use  about  eight  or  nine 
pharmacists  here,"  Mr.  Rucker  told  PN.  He 
explained  that  the  pharmacy  now  is  open 
from  8  a.m.  to  10:30  p.m.  daily,  including 
Saturdays  and  Sundays,  But  budget  limita- 
tions a.n<X  unattractive  salaries  prevent  him 
from  getting  the  professional  help  he  needs. 
Three  techrUcians  take  some  of  the  routine, 
nonprofessional  work  off  the  shoulders  of  the 
three  RPh's. 

Despite  his  problems,  Rucker's  pharmacy 
team  manages  to  see  that  every  patient 
leaves  with  the  medication  he  needs. 

A    continuing    CONTROVEaST 

With  the  Eastslde  Neighborhood  Health 
Center  now  dispensing  approximately  150.000 
prescriptions  anually  and  a  second  NHC  open- 
ing up  on  the  city's  west  side,  Denver  com- 
munity pharmacists  are  alarmed  about  the 
impact  of  government  competition  on  their 
practices. 

The  Colorado  Pharmacal  Assoication  and 
the  Denver  Area  Drug  Association  r.re  alUed 
la  a  crusade  to  establish  a  third-party  pay- 
ment   plan — or    a    vendor    program — which 


would  utilize  community  pharmacy  facilities 
in  OEO's  drug  dispensing  system.  But  It  may 
be  too  late. 

At  CPhA  headquarters  In  Denver,  Executive 
Secretary  Charles  L.  Cummlngs  told  PN  that 
the  pharmacy  organizations  still  hope  to  con- 
vince OEO  that  community  RHh's  must  not 
become  "sacrificial  lambs"  for  growing  gov- 
ernment health  programs. 

"We  certainly  are  not  opposed  to  helping 
the  poor,"  Cummings  declared.  "No  one 
should  be  denied  the  drugs  he  needs  because 
he  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  them.  But  what 
we  oppose  is  the  manner  in  which  the  Neigh- 
borhood Health  Centers  operate  to  hurt  both 
the  community  pharmacist's  practice  and  the 
neighborhood's  economy." 

Cummings  raid  the  CPhA  and  Denver  area 
pharmacists  had  been  unsuccessful  over  a 
two-year  span  m  trying  to  arrange  meetings 
with  OEO  officials  before  licenses  were  ob- 
tained by  OEO  to  operate  on-site  pharmacies 
.It  the  two  centers  The  pharmacy  organiza- 
tions contend  that  community  RPh's  are  pre- 
pared to  provide  the  full  range  of  ph.irma- 
ceutlcal  services  which  patients  need  without 
"spending  taxpayers'  money  to  construct, 
equip  and  staff  separate  pharmacies  in  the 
Neighborhood  Health  Centers." 

ANOTHER    VIEWPOINT 

Although  it's  only  a  short  drive  from  CPhA 
lieadquarters  to  sprawling  Denver  General 
Hospital  where  R.  Samuel  Johnson.  M  D.,  has 
his  office,  the  distance  between  viewpoints  is 
considerable. 

Dr.  Johnson  is  the  project  director  for 
Denver's  two  OEO  Neighborhood  Health  Cen- 
ters administered  by  the  city's  department  of 
Health  and  Hospitals.  After  lighting  up  his 
pipe.  Dr.  Johnson  leaned  forward  at  his  desk 
and  offered  PN  his  candid  thoughts  about 
the  pharmacy  situation.  He  also  volunteered 
his  phUosophy  about  the  changing  health 
care  picture. 

"We  don't  want  to  put  anybody  out  of 
business — and  I  don't  think  we  have,"  Dr. 
Johnson  said.  "We  have  tried  to  point  out  to 
local  pharmacists  that  the  types  of  patients 
served  at  the  health  centers  would  not  be 
using  their  pharmacies  anyway.  These  pa- 
tients would  either  be  doing  without  drugs 
or  coming  to  the  hospital's  dispensary  for 
them." 

Asked  about  the  practicability  of  vendor 
programs.  Dr.  Johnson  said  he  is  convinced 
that  "there  is  no  way  to  beat  the  cost  that 
we  are  doing  it  for."  But  he  indicated  that 
OEO  still  is  thinking  about  the  advantages  of 
contracting  for  Rx  refills  that  don't  require 
a  visit  with  a  physician.  There  is  an  obvious 
convenience  in  the  patient  patronizing  the 
corner  pharmacy  rather  than  traveUng  back 
to  the  health  center. 

Major  changes  are  taking  place  In  the  field 
of  health  care.  Dr.  Johnson  pointed  out.  He 
believes  the  trend  is  towards  group  practice 
which  draws  together  under  one  roof  not  only 
the  health  professionals  who  treat  the  ill,  but 
also  provides  the  .services  of  those  engaged  in 
preventive  medicine — nutrition,  health,  edu- 
cation, environmental  health,  social  services, 
and  visiting  nurse  programs. 

'"I  believe  the  integration  of  the  pharmacy 
with  all  the  other  health  disciplines  is  very 
necessary,"  Dr.  Johnson  said.  ""And  that's 
what  we  have  in  the  Neighborhood  Health 
Center,  The  physician  can  walk  right  down 
to  the  pharmacy  and  talk  about  a  problem. 
I  don't  think  it's  practical  to  have  it  any 
other  way." 

DILEMiSIA   IN  DENVER 

Back  at  the  Eastslde  Neighborhood  Health 
Center.  PN's  reporter  watched  as  passengers 
unloaded  from  one  of  three  mini-buses  which 
shuttle  patients  to  and  from  the  OEO  fa- 
cility. As  they  entered  the  building,  a  sign 
at  the  entrance  taid:  "Welcome!  We  Are 
Happy  to  Serve  You."  The  patients  appeared 
happy  at  the  way  they  were  being  served, 
too. 

liiElde,  in  the  absence  of  Administrator 
Frank  A.   Justice.   Administrative   Secretary 
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Lynn  Johnson  Utlked  with  PN  about  the  full 
range  of  health  services  provided  free  for 
so.ne  20  000  eligible  people  In  the  neighbor- 
hood. The  eligible  people  represent  about  50 
percent  of   the  area's   total   population. 

Asked  about  the  impact  of  OEO's  opera- 
tions on  community  pharmacies  in  the  area. 
Miss  Johnson  answered:  "Actually  we  feel 
that  pharmacists  In  the  area  haven't  been  as 
upset  about  the  Neighborhood  Health  Center 
as  some  people  might  think  Neighborhood 
druggists  haven't  been  Injured  primarily  be- 
cause patients  served  by  the  center  were 
formerly  treated  at  Denver  General  Hospital's 
outpatient  clinics,  where  they  also  received 
their  drugs.  In  other  words,  this  facility  Is 
essentially  nothing  more  than  decentraliza- 
tion of  a  service  which  has  existed  for 
decades. 

"ijome  pnarmactsts  have  told  us  they  are 
actually  grateful  for  the  health  activities 
stirred  up  by  the  center — and  it's  resulted  In 
more  people  coming  Into  their  drug  stores 
for  other  types  of  medications."  Miss  Johnson 
said 

Ideal  Save-More  Drugs  Is  located  only  two 
short  blocks  from  the  health  center.  We 
stopped  In  to  ask  Manager  Jack  Ckildberg. 
R  Ph  .  If  the  OEO  operation  was  affecting  his 
practice. 

•^ou  beV  It  Is!"  Goldberg  replied.  "They're 
handing  out  hundreds  of  prescriptions  every 
d.-jy  that  we  could  be  ftllint;  When  anythlng's 
being  given  away  for  free — well,  who  can 
beat  the  price?" 

The  Radio  Pharmacy  situated  three  blocks 
away  has  ■'loeed  its  pharmacy  section.  Phar- 
macists Hulett  A  Maxwell  and  O  L  Lawson 
sold  out  after  more  than  40  years  PN  talked 
with  tiaxwell.  who  said  a  number  of  factors 
— Including  the  community's  general  decline 
— weighed  in  their  decision  to  call  it  qult«. 
"Certainly  one  of  the  reasons  was  the 
Neighborhood  Health  Center."  Maxwell  said. 
"As  the  community  changed,  we  lost  all  the 
people  who  could  afford  to  pay — and  those 
who  can't  afford  to  pay  now  go  to  the  Health 
Center  and  get  their  prescriptions  free." 

A  visitor  departs  with  the  feeling  that  new 
concepts  in  health  care  have  produced — for 
community  pharmacy — a  dilemma  in  Denver. 
The  dilemma  is  as  real,  and  perhaps  as  im- 
pregnable, as  the  grea'.  Rocky  Mountains 
standing  off  ic  the  distance. 

OEO  Is  Hekk  to  Stat,  So — 
Question.   Mr.   Blatman.   many   people   are 
saying  that  OEO  health  centers  spell  disas- 
ter for  community  pharmacy.  Do  you  share 
this  view' 

Answer  I'm  not  sure  that  "disaster"  is  the 
right  word  at  this  time  But  if  OEO  continues 
to  operate  as  It  has  up  to  this  point,  then 
this  new  government  concept  will  have  an 
appreciable  effect  on  the  practice  of  phar- 
macy. OEO  health  centers  are  now  in  at  least 
eight  cities,  and  I  understand  that  thirty- 
three  others  will  be  under  way  within  a  year. 
Unless  we  get  some  changes  In  OEO's  guide- 
lines. I  feel  these  one-stop  health  centers 
could  eventually  replace  both  the  community 
pharmacist  and  the  family  physician  In  the 
neighborhoods  where  they  operate. 

Question.  Do  you  think  your  profession 
h.is  done  all  It  can  to  meet  this  challenge? 
Answer.  I'm  convinced  that  pharmacists 
are  getting  stirred  up  over  OEO  about  two 
years  too  late.  Tremendous  social  and  eco- 
nomic changes  are  taking  place  in  this  coun- 
try Perhaps  pharmacy  has  been  slow  in 
making  Innovations  that  meet  the  public's 
Increased  health  demands;  perhaps  we  have 
been  too  conservative  in  some  of  our  atti- 
tudes. We  hopefully  cling  to  the  philosophy 
that  community  pharmacy,  as  we  knew  it  a 
hundred  years  ago  or  twenty-flve  years  ago, 
will  be  here  ad  Inflnltum — and  nothing  is 
going  to  take  its  place.  But  OEO  health 
centers  are  here,  and  we  see  growing  govern- 
ment health  programs  and  other  pressures 


opening  avenues  for  others  to  handle  tasks 
rightfully  performed  only  by  pharmacists. 

Question.  Are  you  saying  that  pharmacists 
have  been  unaware  of  the  conditions  that 
resulted  In  the  OEO  health  center  programs? 
Answer.  I  didn't  say  that.  However,  there 
have  been  many  people  in  the  profession 
who  felt  that  the  antlpoverty  programs  just 
weren't  their  cup  of  tea  They  stayed  behind 
their  counters  while  other  forces  in  the  com- 
munity were  at  work  Suddenly,  they  found 
out  too  late  that  others  were  making  the  im- 
portant decisions  on  whether  the  govern- 
ment would  be  asked  to  provide  a  health 
center  and  what  facilities  such  a  center 
would  house. 

Question.  Are  you  suggesting  that — 
Answer  Excuse  me.  but  I  would  like  to 
make  just  one  more  point  before  we  move  on. 
I  Uilnk  its  very  important  that  pharmacists 
realize  they  have  an  obligation  to  do  more 
than  say.  "I  don't  like  OEO  ...  I  don't  like 
what  they're  doing  .  .  .  and  its  going  to  de- 
stroy the  free  enterprise  system."  Sure,  many 
of  us  feel  this  way.  But  such  general  indict- 
ments don't  cut  much  ice  when  you're  talk- 
ing face-to-face  with  people  wanting  an- 
swers to  today's  human  problems.  How  do 
you  answer  the  Congressman  who  asks  you  If 
fifteen  thousand  people  in  a  metropolitan 
neighborhood  should  be  deprived  of  medical 
care  in  order  to  protect  the  Interests  of  per- 
haps nfty  pharmacists  who  have  businesses 
there  ■> 

Question.  Mr.  Blatman.  are  you  suggesting 
that  conununlty  pharmacists  stop  fighting 
OEO  and  get  themselves  involved  In  these 
programs? 

Answer.  Let's  be  practical.  We're  not  going 
to  put  OEO  out  of  business  at  this  stage  of 
the  game.  I'm  convinced  that  the  profession's 
best  interests  will  be  served  by  pharmacists 
getting  active  in  these  community  antlpov- 
erty programs  which  are  going  to  roll  on, 
with  or  without  us. 

Question.  What  can  a  pharmacist  do  to  be- 
come Influential  In  OEO  planning? 

Answer.  Its  very  important  that  pharma- 
cists get  on  every  health  advisory  conunittee 
at  what  I  call  the  "people"  level.  Pharma- 
cists should  be  present  at  all  neighborhood 
meetings  where  health  care  is  to  be  discussed. 
Their  activities  should  not  be  confined  only 
to  meetings  where  OEO  health  centers  are  on 
the  agenda:  rather,  pharmacy  should  be  rep- 
resented at  sessions  where  such  other  topics 
as  rat  control,  mass  immunizations,  and  sani- 
tary codes  or  conditions  will  be  debated.  Most 
people  look  on  pharmacists  as  professionals 
in  the  field  of  health,  and  local  planners 
usually  re  pleased  to  have  their  experience 
and  knowledge  made  available. 

Question.  Let's  assume  the  pharmacist  is 
named  to  the  local  committee.  What  can  he 
really  accomplish? 

Answer.  A  great  deal.  Remember,  statistics 
show  us  that  the  pharmacist  comes  Into  con- 
tact with  an  average  of  200  patrons  each 
day — and  he  learns  a  lot  about  people  and 
their  problems.  With  such  knowledge,  he 
should  be  equipped  to  take  a  very  vital  role 
in  deciding  what  the  iu-ea's  health  needs  are. 
He  may  be  able  to  argue  effectively  that  it  Is 
more  important  to  have  a  good  Job  opportu- 
mty  program  or  a  good  VD  program  or  a  bet- 
ter plan  to  control  population.  If  the  people 
are  determined  to  bring  in  an  OEO  health 
center,  the  pharmacist  may  be  able  to  offer 
advice  on  where  It  should  be  located  to  do 
the  most  good.  In  contributing  his  expertise, 
the  community  pharmacist  can  convince  his 
neighbors  that  he  shares  In  their  concern. 

Question.  Once  Ifs  decided  to  establish  an 
OEO  health  center  In  a  community,  what 
courses  of  action  are  open  to  pharmacists? 

Answer.  Pharmacy  representatives  should 
confer  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  with 
the  group  that  will  administer  the  center.  It 
may  be  a  medical  school,  hospital,  a  health 
council,  or  any  other  group  considered  to  be 
qualified  by  OEO  officials.  For  example,  the 


two  centers  now  approved  for  Philadelphia 
are  being  administered  through  a  grant  to 
Temple  University.  Our  experience  has  shown 
that  authorities  involved  with  these  centers 
are  quite  helpful  and  cooperative,  and 
they've  always  been  ready  to  meet  with  us 
and  discuss  recognized  problems. 

Question.  What  can  community  pharma- 
cists offer  that  might  attract  OEO  to  a 
vendor  arrangement? 

Answer.  It's  always  expedient  to  be  selling 
something  that  the  other  fellow  wants  to 
buy.  I  suggest  that  community  pharmacists 
must  get  together  and  propose  a  complete 
program  of  pharmaceutical  services  that  an 
on-site  pharmacy  can't  match.  When  such  a 
proposal  Is  made.  I  think  you  will  find  that 
the  health  center  administrators  will  give 
serious  consideration  to  paying  for  these 
services. 

Question  What  kinds  of  things  could  such 
a  proposal  Include? 

Answer.  I  c^n  suggest  at  least  eight  such 
services.  Let  me  list  them  for  you: 

Community  pharmacists  would  serve  in 
the  center  on  a  rotating  basis  so  that  any 
pharmaceutical  question  or  problem  can  re- 
ceive immediate  attention.  These  pharma- 
cists also  would  be  available  for  formulary, 
patient,  medical,  and  social  service  consul- 
tations, and  so  forth. 

Under  a  vendor  system,  the  conununlty 
pharmacists  agree  to  attend  all  orientation 
classes  and  meetings  involving  the  operation 
of  the  center. 

Community  pharmacists  will  promote  the 
advantages  of  the  center  to  their  patrons. 

Space  will  be  provided  in  the  community 
pharmacies  for  patient  consultations  regard- 
ing the  taking  of  prescription  and  OTC 
drugs. 

Community  pharmacists  will  maintain 
family  record  cards. 

Conununlty  pharmacists  will  keep  renewal 
calendars  and  report  to  the  center  those  pa- 
tients who  seek  renewals  prior  to  the  proper 
time  or  who  fall  to  get  prescriptions  that 
were  ordered  for  renewal. 

Community  pharmacists  will  pass  on  to 
proper  authorities  all  complaints  made  to 
them  about  unsatisfactory  health  conditions 
In  the  neighborhood — things  like  faulty 
sewers,  rats,  vermin,  drug  abuses,  and  so 
forth. 

Finally,  the  community  pharmacists  will 
be  suppliers  of  health  Information  litera- 
ture, and  the  health  center  will  encourage 
patients  to  make  pharmacists  their  primary 
contacts  for  answers  to  health  questions 
which  don't  need  the  attention  of  a 
physician. 

Question.  Won't  that  demand  a  consider- 
able amount  of  time  and  cooperation  from 
pharmacists? 

Answer.  There's  no  doubt  about  It.  Getting 
community  pharmacists  to  agree  to  such 
a  program  and  make  it  work  could  be  a  major 
problem.  But  remember,  we're  playing  for 
some  pretty  big  stakes.  It  Is  Imperative  that 
we  convince  the  decision-makers  at  the 
"people,"  medical  and  OEO  levels  that  com- 
mimity  pharmacy  really  wants  to  have  a 
role  in  these  new  neighborhood  health  pro- 
grams— and  that  we  want  to  advance  beyond 
the  responsibility  for  merely  filling  pre- 
scriptions to  provide,  instead,  a  broad  pro- 
gram of  important  pharmaceutical  services. 

Question.  Do  you  find  much  sympathy  for 
the  argument  that  a  neighborhood's  econ- 
omy suffers  when  one  or  more  pharmacies 
are   forced  out  of  business? 

Answer.  Unfortunately,  the  fact  that  a 
handful  of  community  pharmacies  may  be 
put  in  jeopardy  is  usually  overlooked  in  the 
headlong  rush  to  provide  fifteen  or  twenty 
thousand  Impoverished  people  with  the 
medical  attention  they  need.  But  you've 
brought  up  a  good  point.  If  were  able  to 
point  out — with  indisputable  evidence — 
how  an  on-site  health  center  pharmacy  can 
adversely  affect  the  local  economy,  I'm  sure 
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the  planners  will  listen  and  given  serious  at- 
tention to  the  problem.  Therefore,  once 
the  boundaries  of  a  proposed  OEO  health 
center  are  known,  the  local  pharmacy  asso- 
ciation should  conduct  a  survey  In  the  area 
to  establish  some  valuable  data.  The  survey 
should  show  the  current  volume  of  pre- 
scriptions being  filled  In  the  area's  phar- 
macies and  what  percentages  of  coete  are 
being  paid  by  city,  state,  and  Federal  funds. 
The  survey  also  should  determine  how  many 
properties  are  owned  by  pharmacists  and 
what  taxes  they  pay;  how  many  persons  the 
affected  pharmacies  employ  and  the  sizes  of 
their  payrolls;  how  many  private  physicians 
and  dentists  are  practicing  In  the  area,  and 
what  other  health  facilities  are  currently 
being  used  by  residents. 

Question.  Doesn't  this  first  OEO  vendor  ar- 
rangement in  Philadelphia  really  put  com- 
munity pharmacy  on  the  spot.  Mr.  Blatman? 

Answer.  We're  certainly  facing  a  real  chal- 
lenge. As  you're  probably  aware,  the  other 
health  center  funded  here  will  operate  with 
an  on-site  pharmacy.  What  we're  faced  with 
is  to  prove,  In  a  slde-by-slde  test,  that  com- 
munity pharmacists  can  do  a  better  Job  m 
providing  the  full  sen'lces  that  people  want 
and  deserve — all  at  a  cost  that  health  center 
administrators  will  appreciate.  Offlclals  at 
Temple  University  Hospital  have  made  It 
clear  that  they  want  to  op>erate  the  two  dif- 
ferent systems  in  order  to  gain  experience 
and  to  learn  from  comparisons.  Frankly,  we're 
hopeful  that  within  a  year  both  health  cen- 
ters will  be  under  vendor  systems. 

Question.  How  many  pharmacies  are  In 
the  area  of  the  health  center  you'll  be  serv- 
ing? 

Answer.  There  are  approximately  twenty 
community  pharmacies  In  the  area,  and  all 
are  within  walking  distance  of  the  center. 
Considering  that  about  fifteen  thousand  per- 
sons win  be  using  the  health  center  and  that 
each  person  may  make  five  visits  to  the  cen- 
ter each  year,  we're  talking  about  an  annual 
volume  of  possibly  seventy-five  thousand  pre- 
scriptions that  win  be  filled  by  those  com- 
munity pharmacists  rather  than  at  an  on- 
site  pharmacy.  As  you  can  see,  there's  a  lot 
at  stake  here. 

Question.  Is  there  anything  you'd  like  to 
say.  In  summary,  Mr.  Blatman? 

Answer.  Yes.  As  a  pharmacist,  I  don't  feel 
we  can  argue  with  the  concept  behind  these 
OEO  health  centers.  They're  going  to  provide 
poor  families  with  the  medical  care  they 
need.  But  we  certainly  can  argue  with  the 
way  these  health  centers  are  operated — and 
pharmacy  Is  one  function  that  Is  debatable. 
I'm  certain  that  community  pharmacists  can 
provide  drugs  and  necessary  services  cheaper 
when  you  consider  what  it  costs  OEO  to  set 
up  a  pharmacy  facility,  acquire  and  maintain 
an  Inventory,  hire  a  staff  of  pharmacists^  and 
incur  all  the  other  operational  expenses.  All 
too  often  these  on-site  pharmacies  simply 
pour  scripts  out  a  window,  provide  no  sup- 
porting services,  and  keep  patients  waiting 
for  botirs  In  crowded  hallways  or  waiting 
rooms. 

Community  pharmacists  really  have  some- 
thing to  offer  these  neighborhood  health  cen- 
ters— and  it  bolls  down  to  the  ability  of 
local  pharmacy  associations  to  become  active 
m  public  health  planning  and  persuade  OEO 
administrators  that  community  pharmacies 
can  do  the  Job  better.  Little  will  be  accom- 
plished by  wringing  our  hands  and  complain- 
ing that  big  government  Is  driving  us  out  of 
business.  We've  got  to  recognize  that  there 
Is  an  Important  and  rewarding  role  for  us  In 
these  public  health  programs — if  we'll  only 
take  It ! 


AMENDMENT     OP     THE     DEFENSE 
PRODUCTION  ACT  OF  1950 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
minority  leader  and  I  have  discussed  this 


matter  with  interested  Senators,  and  at 
this  time  we  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  consider  Calen- 
dar No.  1301,  H.R.  17268. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (H.R.  17268)  to  amend  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana? 

There  t)eing  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committea 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  with  an 
amendment,  on  page  1,  after  line  5, 
strike  out: 

Sec.  2.  Title  VII  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  718.  The  Comptroller  General  shall 
develop  uniform  accounting  standards  to 
be  applied  to  all  negotiated  prime  contract 
and  subcontract  defense  procurements  In 
excess  of  $100,000.  These  uniform  account- 
ing standards  shall  Include  standards  from 
which  an  accurate  showing  of  production 
costs  and  profits  by  individual  order  can 
be  determined.  The  Comptroller  General  shall 
consult  with  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  In  the  development  of  such  uni- 
forms accounting  standards,  and  shall,  not 
later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  recommend  such  legis- 
lation as  he  may  deem  appropriate  to  per- 
mit the  promulgation  of  rules  and  regula- 
tloiis  In  Implementation  of  the  standards 
develojjed   under   this  section." 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  insert: 

Sec.  2.  Section  712(e)  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "$85,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of   "SIOCOOO." 

tTNANIMOUS-CONSEKT     REQtJEST 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  one  item  in  disagreement,  in  talking 
to  the  interested  parties.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  no  more  than  1  hour 
be  allocated  to  the  consideration  of  the 
pending  bill,  the  time  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  I  Mr.  Sp.arkmanI  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Bennett].  I  make  the  request  under  the 
usual  rule. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to 
suggest  that  the  limitation  of  time  t>e 
changed  to  1  hour  on  any  amendment 
that  may  be  offered  because  there  is  no 
way  to  ascertain  how  much  time  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  will  take  in 
the  introduction  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  had  made  a  com- 
mitment to  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee in  connection  with  the  Interior  ap- 
propriation that  is  supposed  to  be  taken 
up.  I  thought  in  this  way  we  could  take 
care  of  the  pending  business. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  take  about  4  minutes  to  present  the 
bill.  

Mr.  BENNETT.  If  the  request  provided 
that  the  time  remaining  after  the  bill  is 
presented  is  to  be  divided  with  respect 
to  amendments — well,  it  does  not  matter. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  can  work  it  out. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.  .^ 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield  to  me  with- 
out losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

PRIVILEGE     OF     THE     FLOOR 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  17268,  Mr.  Charles 
Egenroad  of  the  staff  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  be  i)ermitted 
to  liave  the  privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  extend  that  request  to  pro- 
vide that  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  may  be  granted 
tlie  privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  iH.R.  17268)  would  extend  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  until  June  30. 
1970.  The  act  expires  June  30,  1968,  so 
prompt  action  is  very  necessary. 

The  Defense  Production  Act  is  vital 
to  the  conduct  of  our  defense  effort.  It 
grants  important  powers  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  assure  that  defense  contracts  are 
given  priority  by  industry  and  that  ma- 
terials are  available  for  the  production 
of  defense  contracts. 

The  act  includes  authority  granted  to 
the  President  to  guarantee  loans  made  in 
connection  with  defense  contracts  and 
authority  to  make  loans  and  purchases 
to  build  up  our  defense  capacity  and  as- 
sure supphes  of  defense  materials  and 
to  carry  out  existing  contracts.  It  also 
includes  authority  to  enable  business- 
men to  cooperate  voluntarily  in  meeting 
defense  needs,  with  an  exemption  from 
the  antitrust  laws,  and  authority  to  em- 
ploy specialists  without  compeiisation 
and  also  to  employ  consultants.  The  act 
contains  a  provision  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  reserve  of  trained  executives 
to  fill  Government  positions  in  time  of 
mobilization. 

Mr.  President,  these  powers  must  be 
extended.  Some  of  these  powers  are 
needed  now  to  maintain  production 
schedules  on  missiles  and  other  defense 
contracts;  others  are  needed  for  longer 
range  preparedness  programs;  and  other 
powers  must  be  maintained  in  readiness 
for  immediate  use  in  possible  future 
emergencies. 

H.R.  17268  also  increases  the  amount 
available  for  appropriations  for  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Defense  Production 
from  $85,000  to  $100,000  in  any  fiscal 
year.  This  amount  is  needed  to  take 
care  of  the  pay  raises  which  have  re- 
cently been  enacted  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  prompt  action 
on  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  yield  10  minutes 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin I  Mr.  ProxmireI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
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The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with.  I 
shall  explain  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered:  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Phox- 
MiRE  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  Insert  tlie  following: 

"Sec.  3.  Title  Vn  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

■•  "Sec  718  The  Comptroller  Oeneral.  in  co- 
operation with  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
shall  undertake  a  study  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  applying  uniform  cost  account- 
ing standards  to  be  used  in  all  negotiated 
prime  contract  and  .subcontract  defense  pro- 
curements of  1 100.000  or  more.  In  carrying 
out  such  study  the  C  >mptroller  GenemI  shall 
consult  with  representatives  of  the  account- 
ing profession  .tnd  with  representatives  of 
that  set^ent  of  American  industry  which  Is 
actively  Sn gaged  In  defense  contracting  The 
results  of  such  study  shall  be  reported  to 
the  Committees  on  Banking  and  Currency 
and  the  Committees  on  Armed  Sen-Ices  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  at 
the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  In  no  event 
later  than  eighteen  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section'." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  while 
I  support  the  extension  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act.  I  believe  the  bill  reported 
by  the  committee  should  not  have  de- 
leted a  House  provision  dealing  with  uni- 
form accounting  standards  for  Defense 
procurement.  As  passed  by  the  House. 
H  R.  17268  authorized  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  to  develop  uniform  cost 
accounting  standards  for  all  negotiated 
prime  contract  a.nd  subcontract  Defense 
procurements  in  excess  of  $100,000.  GAO 
would  have  been  given  1  year  to  develop 
the  standards  and  to  recommend  legisla- 
tion for  their  implementation.  This  pro- 
vision was  stricken  by  the  Senate  com- 
mittee. 

Prior  to  the  committee  action.  I  intro- 
duced an  amendment  authorizing  GAO 
to  develop  and  implement  uniform  cost 
accounting  standards  without  requiring 
additional  legislation,  provided  that  GAO 
determined  that  such  standards  would  be 
beneficial  to  the  Government.  During 
the  hearings  on  this  matter,  many  wit- 
nesses objected  to  the  GAO  developing 
such  uniform  standards  without  subse- 
quent congressional  approval.  Although 
the  hearings  demonstrated  the  complex- 
ity of  the  problem,  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  there  should  be  serious  objec- 
tion to  GAO  merely  investigating  the 
feasibility  of  uniform  accounting  stand- 
ards Nonetheless,  it  was  not  possible  to 
obtain  agreement  on  the  committee  for 
even  a  feasibility  study. 

According  to  Adm.  Hyman  G.  Rick- 
over,  who  testified  before  the  House  com- 
miilee.  "the  lack  of  uniform  accounting 
standards  is  the  most  serious  deficiency 
in  Government  procurement  today." 
Admiral  Rickover  claimed  that  the  lack 
of  uniform  standards  requires  much 
extra  work  by  Government  auditors  and 
procurement  officials:  delays  important 
technical  work;   and  leads  to  excessive 


procurement  costs.  These  contentions 
were  strongly  denied  by  defense  Industry 
representatives  In  testimony  before  the 
Senate  committee.  In  view  of  the  con- 
flicting views,  it  seems  entirely  proper 
for  the  Congress  to  at  least  call  for  an 
independent  study  to  ascertain  the  facts. 

The  importance  of  uniform  cost  ac- 
counting standards  lies  in  the  fact  that 
upwards  of  85  jiercent  of  Defense  pro- 
curement is  negotiated  procurement. 
Under  a  negotiated  bid  situation,  the  esti- 
mate of  a  contractor's  cost  plays  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  establishment  of  the 
price.  The  cost  of  any  specific  order  can 
only  be  measured  by  the  application  of 
cost  accounting  principles.  The  essential 
function  of  cost  accounting  is  to  allocate 
direct  and  overhead  costs  to  individual 
orders.  Thus,  the  cost  accounting  princi- 
ples followed  can  obviously  have  a  large 
impact  in  determining  contractor  cost. 

For  example,  cost  items  like  deprecia- 
tion, research  and  development,  inven- 
torle.s.  pensions,  self-insurance,  small 
tools,  and  lease  financing  can  be  treated 
two  or  three  ways.  Once  a  method  of 
treatment  for  these  and  many  other 
items  are  decided  upon,  the  contractor 
then  may  allocate  them  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  The  methods  used  to  apply  gen- 
eral overhead  to  a  specific  product:  to 
allocate  overtime  or  premium  time  be- 
tween Government  and  commercial  work 
or  between  one  Government  contract  and 
another:  to  handle  interest  on  invest- 
ment or  financing:  and  to  charge  for 
work  done  by  affiliated  companies  all 
have  an  important  bearing  on  cost  deter- 
mination. 

As  just  one  example.  Admiral  Rick- 
over cited  the  case  of  a  Navy-GAO  post 
audit  of  a  single  contract.  Seven  differ- 
ent reports  were  made,  containing  11 
separate  estimates  of  the  contractor's 
costs.  These  estimates  varied  by  as  much 
as  50  percent.  Hence,  any  estimate  of  cost 
and  profit  largely  depends  upon  the  ac- 
counting principles  used. 

If  the  accoimting  profession  had  de- 
veloped uniform  cost  accounting  princi- 
ples, defense  procurement  officials  would 
be  on  much  firmer  grounds.  However,  in 
the  absence  of  uniform  principles,  the 
entire  burden  is  placed  upon  procure- 
ment officials  to  examine  the  contractor's 
accounting  practices. 

There  is  a  growing  awareness  within 
the  accounting  profession  itself  that 
more  uniformity  is  needed.  For  example, 
Leonard  Spacek,  president  of  one  of  the 
Nation's  top  accounting  firms,  has  said: 

We  in  the  financial  field  have  adopted 
.some  practices  that  are  so  abominable  that 
no  tough-minded  executive  could  accept 
them  because  the  practices  conflicted  with 
economic  reality.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
executives  have  learned  the  weaknesses  of 
accounting  in  portraying  true  economic  re- 
sults, and  by  taking  advantage  of  these 
weaknesses  have  produced  financial  state- 
ments that  could  be  supported  only  by  ac- 
counting fantasies  called  "generally  accepted 
accounting  practices." 

Another  noted  authority  on  cost  ac- 
counting for  defense  contractors.  Dr. 
Howard  Wright,  has  written: 

One  great  weakness  of  generally  accepted 
accounting  principles  is  that,  although  the 
alternatives  are  well  known,  the  criteria  for 


the  use  of  each  have  never  been  established 
or  "generally  accepted." 

Another  illustration  of  this  point  was 
contained  in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  J.  S. 
Seidman.  a  past  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Certified  Public  Ac- 
countants and  a  member  of  that  body's 
accounting  principles  board.  Mr.  Seid- 
man testified  in  favor  of  uniform  stand- 
ards. In  reviewing  the  lack  of  uniform 
accounting  principles.  Mr.  Seidman  testi- 
fied that — 

In  all  these  .-ireas  accounting  principles  are 
bigamists  when  monogamy  as  acutely  needed. 
To  be  married  to  2  or  more  ways  of  treating 
the  same  thing  creates  a  credibility  gap 
that  sorely  needs  closing.  That  Is  especially 
true,  where,  as  in  defense  procurement.  (45 
billion  of  taxpayer  money  is  involved  each 
year. 

The  government,  occupying  as  it  does  a 
fiduciary  role,  must  do  its  buying  prudently, 
intelligently,  and  efflclenlly.  To  discharge 
this  trust  it  must  act  on  the  basis  of  uni- 
form accounting  standards. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  has  also 
testified  that — 

The  concept  of  uniformity,  particularly  as 
it  relates  to  the  costs  and  profits  of  Govern- 
ment contracts,  is  an  attractive  concept  and 
there  are  very  likely  benefits  and  advantages 
that  would  be  attained  if  means  were  found 
to  attain  the  goal  of  applying  uniform  ac- 
counting and  obtaining  comparable  financial 
reports. 

The  GAO  also  goes  on  to  point  out 
that  the  disadvantages  may  exceed  the 
advantages.  However,  in  the  absence  of 
a  definitive  study,  the  GAO  was  unable 
to  conclude  that  uniform  cost  accounting 
standards  would  not  be  worthwhile. 
Thus,  in  view  of  this  GAO  testimony,  a 
feasibility  study  seems  all  the  more  jus- 
tified. 

Defense  procurement  now  stands  at  $45 
billion  a  year.  In  view  of  the  great  stakes 
Involved  and  the  sacrifices  that  are  being 
made  in  the  war  effort,  it  is  incumbent 
upon  those  of  us  in  Government  to  hold 
defense  costs  to  the  absolute  minimum. 
The  committee  has  received  competent 
and  responsible  testimony  that  uniform 
accounting  standards  could  substantially 
lighten  the  biu-den  on  the  American  tax- 
p>ayer.  Whether  this  is  so  can  only  be 
determined  by  a  careful  study.  To  refuse 
to  authorize  such  a  studj'  is  an  abdication 
of  our  responsibility. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  which 
I  have  sent  to  the  desk  is  a  very  modest 
amendment.  It  would  simply  provide  for 
the  Comptroller  General  to  make  a  feasi- 
bility study  and  report  back  to  Congress. 

Let  me  read  the  appropriate  section 
bearing  on  this  point : 

Sec.  718.  The  Comptroller  General,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
shall  undertake  a  study  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  applying  uniform  cost  account- 
ing standards  to  be  used  in  all  negotiated 
prime  contract  and  subcontract  defense  pro- 
curements of  $100,000  or  more.  In  carrying 
out  such  study  the  Comptroller  General  shall 
consult  with  representatives  of  the  account- 
ing profession  and  with  representatives  of 
that  b-^gment  of  American  industry  which  is 
actively  engaged  in  defense  contracting.  The 
results  of  such  study  shall  be  reported  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  and 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date,  but  in  no  event  later 
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than  18  months  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  section. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  for  a  question. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Reading  the  dissent- 
ing opinion  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, I  find  In  it  a  statement  support- 
ing his  views : 

As  just  one  example,  Admiral  Rickover 
cited  the  case  of  a  Navy-GAO  postaudlt  of 
a  single  contract.  Seven  different  reports 
were  made,  containing  eleven  separate  esti- 
mates of  the  contractor's  costs.  These  esti- 
mates varied   by  as  much  as  50  percent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield  me  2  min- 
utes? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  the  Senator 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  understand  that  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  proposes  that 
a  study  be  made  to  determine  whether 
the  present  method  of  accounting  is 
protecting  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States;  and  If  It  is  not.  that  there  be  a 
recommendation  of  how  the  accounting 
should  be  done,  and  that  preferably  it  be 
a  uniform  system,  so  there  will  not  be 
this  confusion  of  11  sepwrate  estimates 
of  contractor's  costs,  with  those  11  sepa- 
rate estimates  varying  from  1  percent  to 
50  percent. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  ex- 
presses It  very  well.  The  Comptroller 
General  would  make  a  study  of  the  feasi- 
bility of  applying  uniform  accoimting 
standards;  as  to  whether  it  would  be 
feasible,  would  save  money,  and  be  fair 
to  the  defense  Indiistry.  He  would  make 
a  report  to  the  Congress  in  any  event. 
Then,  on  the  basis  of  that  finding  as  to 
feasibility  by  the  Comptroller  General, 
Congress  would  then  decide  whether  to 
go  ahead  and  ask  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral to  establish  uniform  accounting 
standards.  At  a  later  date.  Congress 
would  decide  whether  to  enact  It.  This 
is  a  preliminary  beginning  In  the  direc- 
tion of  determining  whether  such  a  pro- 
cedure would  be  practical,  feasible,  fair, 
and  would  save  money  for  the  Federal 
Government, 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What,  if  any,  explana- 
tion was  given  with  respect  to  the  state- 
ment by  Admiral  Rickover  that  in  the 
postaudlt  which  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin mentioned  there  were  seven  dif- 
ferent reports,  containing  11  separate 
estimates  of  the  contractor's  costs,  and 
that  those  11  different  estimates  varied 
by  50  percent? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  contention  of 
Admiral  Rickover  was  that  the  differ- 
ence was  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
using  different  accounting  procedures 
and  the  estimates  varied  so  greatly  that 
there  was  a  50-percent  difference.  Ob- 
viously, to  the  extent  that  it  Is  within 
the  discretion  of  the  contractor,  he  would 
tend  to  charge  the  highest  possible  cost 
and  get  the  highest  possible  profit. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Was  there  any  answer 


to  the  charge  that  the  estimates  varied 
by  50  percent? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Not  in  the  hearings; 
not  to  my  knowledge.  This  was  brought 
out  rejjeatedly  in  the  Senate  and  House. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  So  the  assumption  can 
be  made  that  Admiral  Rickover's  state- 
ment was  accurate  that  the  11  estimates 
Indicated  a  50-percent  variance  in  the 
estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  contracts? 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
present  at  the  hearings,  because  oi  my 
strong  opposition  to  defense  contract 
profiteering  and  I  got  a  completely  dif- 
ferent impression  from  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  has  given.  I  would 
like  to  take  the  several  examples  the 
Senator  frorr.  Wisconsin  has  used  to 
show  how  it  gave  me  a  different  impres- 
sion. 

The  Senator  has  referred  to  the  Rick- 
over case,  which  has  just  been  discussed. 
The  General  Accounting  Office  witness 
was  asked  whether  uniform  accounting 
standards  would  have  done  away  with 
the  problems  to  which  Admiral  Rickover 
testified  and  on  which  the  GAO  reported. 
The  GAO  witness  testified  that  their  re- 
port did  not  indicate  a  problem  of  ac- 
counting procedures.  What  they  found 
was  that  available  cost  figures  had  not 
been  used  in  setting  up  the  contract. 
They  added : 

So  If  there  ha  '  been  a  standard  accounting 
system.  It  would  not  have  assisted  in  this 
particular  case. 

When  asked  by  a  memt»er  of  the  com- 
mittee— and  I  was  that  member — if  they 
were  able  without  difficulty  to  arrive  at 
cost  and  profit  figures  under  present  cir- 
ciunstances,  GAO  witnesses  testified 
that  they  were,  despite  differing  account- 
ing methods  and  systems.  They  also  tes- 
tified that  even  if  uniform  standards 
were  in  existence,  it  would  not  alleviate 
their  auditing  resr>onsiblllty  and  load. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Proxmire]  quoted  frcMn  Mr.  Leonard 
Spacek  as  saying  that  some  of  these 
practices  were  "so  abominable  that  no 
tough-minded  executive  could  accept 
them." 

I  would  just  like  to  add  that  after  mak- 
ing that  i,.,atement  of  the  situation  in 
the  past,  in  the  article  which  was  sub- 
mitted for  the  record,  he  added: 

Today  the  Governnient  representatives 
could  not  Justly  criticize  the  business  sector 
for  failure  to  reexamine  its  accounting  and 
financial  principles  because,  and  only  be- 
cause, an  extensive  re-examination  has  been 
initiated  by  the  accounting  profession  it- 
self. Had  this  not  been  done  of  the  regula- 
tory bodies  would  have  been  on  our  baclcs 
long  ago.  and  they  could  still  be  there  If  our 
efforts  are  not  sincere. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  quoted 
Dr.  Howard  Wright,  who  is  one  of  the 
most  eminent  authorities  on  cost  ac- 
counting principles  used  in  the  Depart- 
mei-t  of  Defense,  as  having  said: 

One  great  weakness  of  generally  accepted 
accounting  principles  is  that,  although  the 
alternatives  are  well  known,  the  criteria  for 
the  use  of  each  have  never  been  established 
or  "generally  accepted." 

The  Senator  did  not  mention  that  the 
quote    was    referring    to    the    situation 


which  lead  to  Defense  Department  regu- 
lations. If  the  Senator  had  continued 
what  Dr.  Wright  said  at  our  hearing,  he 
would  have  read: 

This  was  the  dilemma  of  the  Departnient 
of  Defense  before  section  15  of  its  guidelines 
was  developed. 

In  other  words,  he  was  talking  about 
a  condition  that  existed  a  long  time  ago. 
Since  then  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  developed  section  15  of  its  regula- 
tions, which  are  guidelines  for  account- 
ing used  in  all  contracts  except  those  in 
which  there  are  competitive  advertised 
bids. 

If  we  want  to  be  practical,  if  there  are 
any  weaknesses  in  these  guidelines,  they 
can  be  amended;  they  can  be  changed 
by  experience.  But  to  require  a  com- 
plete study  of  the  feasibility  of  the  proc- 
ess or  the  possibility  of  uniform  account- 
ing standards  is  something  else. 

Let  me  complete  Dr.  Wright's  state- 
ment: 

This  was  the  dilemma  of  the  Department 
of  Defense — cost  principles  necessary  for  use 
In  the  contract  to  assure  mutuality  of  under- 
standing of  the  parties  and  to  contribute  to 
the  uniformity  of  administration  through 
the  Department.  No  adequate  statement  of 
cost  principles  have  been  developed  by  any 
professional  body. 

That  is  why  section  15  was  adopted. 
The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  quoted 
Mr.  Seidman  as  saying: 

In  all  these  areas  accounting  principles 
are  bigamists  when  monogamy  is  acutely 
needed. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Seidman  was  the 
only  witness  to  support  a  study,  and  he 
added : 

So  much  in  accounting  depends  on  esti- 
mates and  Judgment  that  there  cannot  be 
the  precision  implied  by  the  word  "accurate." 

So  he  suggested  fairness  instead  of  ac- 
curacy. 
The  GAO  witness  also  testified: 
The  concept  of  uniformity,  particularly 
as  it  relates  to  the  costs  and  profits  of  Gov- 
ernment contracts,  is  an  attractive  concept 
and  there  are  very  Ukely  benefits  and  advan- 
tages that  would  be  attained  If  means  were 
found  to  attain  the  goal  of  applying  uni- 
form accounting  and  obtaining  comparable 
financial  reports. 

It  is  important  to  note  the  words  'if 
means  were  found  to  attain  the  goal. " 
They  were  not  of  the  opinion  that  such 
could  be  found  and  they  pointed  out  that 
the  disadvantages  would  probably  exceed 
the  advantages. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  reading  from  the 
individual  views  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Proxmire!  .  I  had  already 
read  the  quotation  to  which  tlie  Senator 
from  Utah  refers. 

My  question  Is.  is  it  a  fact  that  in  a 
postaudlt  of  one  single  contract,  seven 
different  reports  were  made,  containing 
11  separate  estimates  of  the  contractor's 
costs,  and  these  11  estimates  varied  by 
as  much  as  50  percent  on  the  estimated 
costs? 

Mr,  BENNETT,  That  Is  true:  and  the 
GAO  said  the  same  thing  would  exist  If 
we  had  a  so-called  uniform  set  of  stand- 
ards, because  these  are  estimates  made 
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at  the  time  of  the  negotiation.  What  the 
Government  Anally  pays  is  another  set 
of  charges,  levied  after  the  job  has  been 
done.  It  Is  almost  impossible  in  some 
cases,  particularly  on  new  products,  to 
make  any  kind  of  a  dependable  estimate 
without  experience. 

So  the  GAO  says  that  Rickover  is  talk- 
ing about  the  estimates  of  costs  going 
Into  the  process.  We  are  interested  in  the 
costs  coming  out.  We  are  Interested  in 
the  costs  actually  charged  the  Govern- 
ment. 

So  the  representatives  of  the  GAO  In- 
sist. In  their  testimony,  that  this  situa- 
tion is  not  unusual,  and  that  it  would 
not  be  changed  if  they  were  to  attempt 
to  develop  a  so-called  uniform  standard 
of  accounting. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  asked  the  question 
because  It  strikes  me  that  if  there  is  a 
variation  of  as  much  as  50  percent,  there 
Is  palpably  some  sort  of  weakness  in  the 
method. 

Mr    BENNETT    I  keep  coming  back 
to  the  position  of  the  GAO.  that  ap- 
parently the  weakness  would  not  be  cured 
by  any  so-called  sUndard,  because  the 
Department  of  Defense  now  does  have  a 
set  of  standards. 
Mr   LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.    BENNETT.    I    think    the  Senate 
should  realize  we  are  not  talking  about  a 
cost-accounting  system  for  a  half  dozen 
giant  firms.  We  are  talking  about  a  prob- 
lem that  would  affect  even  the  smallest 
subcontractor.  We  are  also  talking  about 
an  attempt  to  require  uniformity  in  a 
situation  In  which  perhaps  5  percent  or 
less  of  the  contractors  business  is  de- 
fense business.  Are  we  going  to  force  him 
to  try  to  adopt  a  standard  pattern  to  ap- 
ply to  all  of  his  private  business,  or  are 
we  going  to  require  him  to  keep  two  sets 
of  books,  one  for  the  GAO  and  one  for 
his  auditors,  perhaps  the  SEC.  and  per- 
haps the  IRS? 

This  is  only  a  study,  but  we  are  fac- 
ing a  demand  to  cut  $6  billion  out  of  the 
operating  costs  of  the  Government.  Pro- 
posed here  U  a  study  which  according  to 
the  GAO.  the  Defense  Department,  and 
the  accounting  profession  we  do  not 
need.  This  proposal  would  tie  up  im- 
portant personnel  in  GAO  as  well  as  in 
the  Department  of  Defense.  More  than 
that,  it  would  tie  up  personnel  in  the 
offices  of  the  contractors,  who  would 
then  be  In  a  position  to  add  the  cost  of 
such  personnel  to  their  Government 
contracts. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  an  exercise 
in  futility.  The  Industrj-.  represented  by 
the  trade  association  of  the  certified  pub- 
lic accounUnts.  insists  that  It  has  studied 
this  thing  for  years,  that  it  is  continual- 
ly studying  it.  and  that  such  a  sjstem 
would  be  impossible  to  develop. 

Actually,  as  problems  arise,  they  can 
be  solved,  on  a  continuing  basis,  by  work- 
ing to  improve  exioting  requirements  of 
section  15.  as  they  go  along. 

These  are  the  reasons  that  I  ha\e  op- 
posed the  proposal.  It  is  one  of  those  in- 
nocuous things:  It  is  only  a  study:  no- 
body can  object  to  a  study.  But  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  GAO  ob- 
jected to  it  when  we  went  into  the  mat- 
ter. It  represents  a  waste  of  time  and 
money,  and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  re- 
ject it. 
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How  much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah  has  19  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Illinois 

Mr.  HARTKE.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois? 

Mr  BENNETT  Five  minutes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from   Illinois  is  recognized   for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  PERCY  Mr  President,  whenever 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin offers  an  amendment.  I  give  It  par- 
ticular attention,  because  I  have  known 
him  as  the  watchdog  of  the  Treasury, 
for  the  consumers  of  this  country,  and 
he  usually  very  carefully  thinks  through 
any  proposal  he  makes.  For  that  rea- 
son. I  have  given  particularly  careful 
thought  to  his  pending  amendment. 

The  question  might  well  be  asked, 
"How  could  anyone  object  to  studying 
something?"  I  do  not  think  it  la  unrea- 
sonable to  study  almost  anything.  My 
point  is  that  the  study  has  been  made. 
The  judgment  has  been  rendered.  The 
decision  we  are  asked  to  make  has  really 
already  been  made. 

The  question  was  raised  because  the 
House  of  Representatives  voted  out  this 
bill  with  the  requirement  that  uniform 
accounting  standards  be  developed  for 
defense  contractors.  We  have  had  time, 
from  the  time  the  House  passed  the  bill 
until  now.  to  study  whether  that  is  a  wise 
thing  to  require. 

The  judgment  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  of  the  U.S.  Government  was 
brought  to  bear,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Defense  Department,  that  of  the  ac- 
counting profession,  and  that  of  the 
entire  American  business  community 
dealing  with  defense  work.  Their  com- 
bined judgment,  with  rare  exceptions.  Is 
that  it  would  not  be  in  the  national  In- 
terest to  have  uniform  accoimting  stand- 
ards established. 

I  speak  from  a  limited  perspective  In 
the  Senate,  but  as  a  former  contracting 
officer  for  the  U.S.  Navy,  and  as  a  de- 
fense contractor  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. Certainly  I  have  dealt  with  re- 
negotiation boards,  and  I  have  had,  in 
my  experience,  an  opportunity  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  there  Is.  in  effect, 
undue  profiteering  in  defense  contract- 
ing to  the  point  where  uniform  ac- 
counting standards  would  be  helpful  in 
reducing  costs. 

I  simply  cannot  come  to  such  a  conclu- 
sion. I  cannot  find  any  real  evidence  that 
there  is  profiteering  as  such  today,  with 
the  safeguards  we  now  have.  We  have  a 
highly  competitive  situation  on  many 
contracts.  We  have  a  closely  regulated 
situation  with  respect  to  negotiated  con- 
tracts. We  have  audits  by  the  Defense 
Department,  audits  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  and  audits  by  the  De- 
fense Renegotiation  Board.  Overall  profit 
figures  have  shown  no  evidence  of 
profiteering  by  American  business  in  the 
field  of  defense  contracting. 

The  name  of  Leonard  Spacek  has  been 
mentioned.  He  is  tlie  head  of  Arthur 
Anderson  ii  Co..  and  one  of  the  preemi- 


nent men  in  tlie  field  of  public  accounting 
in  the  United  States  today. 

I  talked  personally  with  him  last  week, 
and  he  was  very  much  opposed  to  the 
adoption  of  uniform  accounting  stand- 
ards. 

It  was  his  suggestion  that  if  it  looked 
as  though  the  attempts  to  bring  this 
about  might  be  successful,  it  ought  to  be 
carefully  studied.  But  he  was  against  the 
principle  and  concept  as  of  this  date. 
Certainly  my  own  experience  would 
lead  me  to  believe  that  if  it  were  desirable 
to  have  uniform  accounting  procedures, 
when  companies  merge  with  other  com- 
panies there  would  be  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  management  to  require  the  sub- 
sidiaries that  have  been  absorbed  to 
adopt  standard  accounting  procedures. 
But  I  find  that  in  the  so-called  con- 
glomerate companies,  they  do  not  at- 
tempt to  do  anything  other  than  have 
cost  systems  and  accounting  systems 
which  will  truly  reflect  an  accurate  pic- 
ture of  where  the  business  is  going  and 
what  is  happening  to  it.  As  long  as  those 
principles  are  understood  by  the  ac- 
counting profession,  how  one  division  or 
subsidiary  keeps  it*  set  of  books  is  not 
a  matter  of  particular  concern. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expiied. 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  ask  for  1  more  minute. 
Mr.   BENNETT.   I  yield  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  1  addiUonal  minute. 

Mr.  PERCY.  From  ever>thlng  I  can 
see.  the  analysis  that  has  been  made  and 
Uie  judgment  that  has  been  rendered 
simply  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  uni- 
form accounting  procedures  or  standards 
cannot  be  successfully  established,  and 
would  serve  no  useful  purpose;  and  I 
simply  am  reluctant  to  see  the  Defense 
Department,  the  GAO.  the  American 
business  community,  and  the  accounting 
profession  in  this  country,  when  we  have 
as  many  other  problems  as  we  have,  tied 
up  in  an  additional  study,  when  we  have 
already  had  such  a  study,  in  effect,  and 
every  single  witness  we  had  before  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, except  one,  opposed  this  concept. 

I  cannot  see  that  we  should  change 
the  procedure  based  on  the  judgment  of 
the  one  individual  who  appeared  before 
the  Senate  committee  when  the  over- 
whelming body  of  the  evidence  opposes 
the  attempted  adoption  of  uniform  ac- 
counting procedures. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator  from  Wisconsin  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  asking  once  again  for  a  feasibiUty 
study.  The  only  testimony  in  the  com- 
mittee was  against  the  self-executing 
amendment  which  I  introduced.  It  was 
strongly  opposed. 

The  accounting  profession  indicated 
that  they  had  no  objection  to  a  study 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office. 
Admiral  Rickover,  one  of  the  most  able 
men  in  the  armed  services,  and  an  ex- 
pert in  procurement,  said  that  this  lack 
of  uniform  standards  is  the  single,  great- 
est weakness  in  our  procurement.  He 
said  that  this  would  save  us  $2  billion 
a  year. 
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It  seems  to  me  imder  the  circum- 
stances that  it  ifi  certainly  warranted 
when  we  have  a  man  like  Mr.  Seldman, 
formerly  head  of  the  Nation's  Certified 
Public  Accountants  Association — and  we 
can  understand  how  difficult  it  is  for  a 
man  in  that  position  to  come  down  and 
testify  for  an  amendment  such  as  I 
originally  proposed  in  view  of  the  obvious 
l>ecuniary  and  profiteering  motives  of 
his  clients — come  down  and  testify  in 
favor  of  liaving  the  standards  in  effect. 
I  cannot  see  any  objection  to  asking 
the  General  Accounting  Office  to  make 
an  18-month  study  and  report  back. 

The  House  felt  that  it  was  desirable 
and  added  a  stronger  amendment  than 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
there  could  be  no  question  about  the  fact 
that  the  pecimiary  interest  of  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  is  simply  directed 
to  the  well-being  of  the  public  interest. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  And  they  arc  not  op- 
posed to  the  study. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  clarify  my  owti  understanding 
concerning  the  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  They  simply  have 
no  objection. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield  me  3  min- 
utes? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Perm- 
sylvania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Proxmire  amendment. 
This  is  a  subject  on  which  I  profess  no 
special  expertise,  but  since  the  House 
of  Reprcsentatlves  has  included  in  its 
bill  a  provision  dealing  with  uniform  ac- 
counting standards  for  defense  procure- 
ment and  since  that  great  public  servant. 
Admiral  Rickover — who  has  not  only 
been  a  great  expert  in  defense  procure- 
ment in  the  field  of  submarines,  but  is 
also  known  for  his  unswerving  integrity 
and  his  desire  to  protect  the  taxpayers 
against  unnecessary  expenditures — 
speaks  up  in  support  of  such  a  provision, 
it  is  curious  to  me  to  note  the  almost 
universal  objection— in  fact,  the  imi- 
versal  objection — of  our  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  to  what  would 
seem  to  be  a  very  mild  suggestion  which 
could — if  Admiral  Rickover  is  right,  and 
he  has  been  right  a  lot  more  often  than 
he  has  been  wrong — save  the  American 
taxpayers  a  total  of  $2  billion  a  year. 

Why  all  the  excitement  against  such  a 
survey?  What  could  be  the  reason  for 
opposing  a  proposal  that  v/ould  merely 
give  the  General  Accounting  Office  an 
opporttmity  to  determine  whether  uni- 
form accounting  principles  would  in 
fact — as  Admiral  Rickover  persuaded  the 
House — give  the  American  taxpayer  an 
opportunity  to  save  a  great  deal  of  money 
on  defense  procurement? 

I  was  interested  to  hear  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  say  that  he 
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saw  no  evidence  of  profiteering  on  the 
part  of  defense  contractors.  I  know  of  no 
evidence  either.  But  I  am  interested  in 
the  uniformity  with  which  the  suggestion 
that  we  impose  an  excess  profit  tax  to 
pay  In  part  for  the  war  In  Vietnam  Is 
objected  to  by  business  and  Industry — 
In  fact,  one  might  say  the  military- 
industrial  complex.  If  they  are  not  mak- 
ing excess  profits,  why  are  they  afraid 
of  an  excess  profits  tax? 

Tills  is  a  very  minor  matter.  I  regret 
the  effort  to  rush  the  bill  through  so 
quickly. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  support  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
ior  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  is  recognized  for  1  min- 
ute. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  let  us 
straighten  out  this  claim  that  a  savings 
of  $2  billion  a  year  could  result  from  this 
proposal. 

If  we  use  Defense  Department  figures, 
the  largest  amount  of  profits  before 
taxes  on  a  negotiable  basis  in  the  last  1 1 
years  was  $1.8  billion.  Last  year  it  was 
$1.2  billion.  It  had  not  been  as  high  as 
$1.2  billion  for  the  preceding  8  or  9 
years. 

So,  when  one  says  that  there  is  $2  bil- 
lion floating  aroimd  here  that  would  be 
recovered  if  we  had  uniform  accounting 
standards,  we  are  talking  about  a  fantasy 
and  a  dream.  These  flgvu-es  which  I  am 
quoting  are  figures  that  have  been  fur- 
nished by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  can  un- 
derstand the  concern  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin.  However,  I  can- 
not agree  with  him. 

In  my  opinion,  the  amendment  has 
hidden  features  which  could  make  it  ab- 
solutely devastating  to  industries  doing 
business  with  the  U.S.  Government.  In 
view  of  the  overwhelming  testimony  in 
opposition  to  this  amendment  during  re- 
cent hearings  before  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  I  support  the  sim- 
ple extension  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act  and  the  permanent  dropping  of  this 
unworkable  and  delusive  concept  of  uni- 
form accounting  standards. 

The  idea  of  preparing  and  implement- 
ing uniform  accoimting  standards  ap- 
plicable to  all  defense  contracts  over 
SI 00, 000  seems  absurd  to  anyone  who 
understands  the  nature  and  purposes  of 
accounting  systems.  One  prime  purpose 
of  good  accounting  Is  to  give  manage- 
ment the  information  needed  to  manage 
well.  A  good  system  for  a  shipbuilder 
could  be  utterly  unusable  for  the  pro- 
ducer of  a  simple  electronic  part  which 
automatic  machines  spit  out  by  the  mil- 
lions; and  the  system  needed  to  manage 


the  costs  of  research  and  development 
for  a  hlglily  sophisticated  missile  would 
not  at  all  fit  a  plant  devoted  to  the  mass 
production  of  telephone  handsets  des- 
tined for  both  military  and  civilian  uses. 
None  of  these  systems  would  fit  the 
others,  nor  would  any  of  tliem  fit  at  all 
the  needs  for  a  contract  for  professional 
services,  say,  to  calculate  the  trajectory 
of  an  earth-orbiting  communications 
satellite. 

To  require  a  uniform  set  of  account- 
ing standards  applicable  to  all  of  these 
situations  would  deprive  each  Individual 
industrial  manager  of  the  flexibility 
necessary  to  utilize  specific  accounting 
.systems  best  suited  to  the  business  he  Is 
managing.  The  problem  Is  made  far 
more  complex  and  insoluble  if  one  re- 
memt)ers  that  the  five  illustrations  cited 
above  arc  only  a  few  of  the  numberless 
.specific  situations  involved  in  defense 
contracting. 

Further,  it  is  clear  that  no  contractor, 
large  or  small,  will  desire  to  adopt  ac- 
counting standards  which  will  necessar- 
ily be  poorly  adapted  to  his  busine.ss. 
Consequently,  any  firm,  large  or  small, 
which  Is  not  dependent  on  military  busi- 
ness will  think  first  of  dropping  out  of 
military  business.  If,  however,  military 
business  Is  so  important  to  companies 
that  they  must  try  to  accommodate  to 
the  standards,  they  will  first  encounter 
the  difficulties  of  redesigning  their  ac- 
counting system,  they  will  next  encoun- 
ter the  added  costs  involved,  and  finally 
they  must  struggle  with  an  accounting 
system  ill  suited  to  the  particular  busi- 
ness. Certainly  it  is  not  the  intent  of 
Congress  to  prescribe  accounting  sys- 
tems for  small  firms  only  incidentally 
engaged  in  defense  subcontracting. 
Great  turmoil  must  be  anticipated 
among  all  small  firms — and  large  as  well. 

Certainly  I  will  support,  and  have  sup- 
ix)rted,  existing  accounting  standards. 
But  this  is  a  far  cry  from  an  across-the- 
board  standardization  of  accounting 
procedures,  which  will  not  accomplish 
the  result  it  is  reportedly  designed  to 
achieve. 

Mr.  President.  I  respectfully  urge  the 
Senate  to  reject  this  proposal.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  feel  that  the  study  that  is  re- 
quested is  impractical,  expensive,  and 
unnecessary,  and  would  be  an  added 
harassment  to  business. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Is  the  Senator  from  Utah  willing  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  going  to  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  and 
then  I  will  be  prepared  to  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Will  2  minutes  be 
sufficient  for  the  Senator  from  Florida'' 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  hope  so. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  At  i,he  conclusion 
of  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  I  will  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  some 
years  ago.  together  with  the  then  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Salton- 
stall,  I  served  on  the  Board  of  Visitors 
to  the  Naval  Academy.  Admiral  Rick- 
over came  for  a  conference  with  us  be- 
fore one  of  our  meetings  and  made  three 
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suggestiona  which  we  found  to  be  very 
practical.  Two  of  them  were  Immediately 
enacted  Into  changes  at  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy and  have  been  very  useful  and  fine 
from  the  standpoint  of  better  service  to 
our  Nation.  Therefore,  from  that  experi- 
ence. I  certainly  listen  to  any  suggestion 
he  makes. 

I  see  no  objection  to  our  using  our 
own  arm,  which  is  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  an  arm  of  Congress,  to  do  a 
more  thorough  Job  than  the  staff  of  any 
committee  can  possibly  do  In  studying 
this  matter. 

The  fact  that  we  have  renegotiation 
laws  and  renegotiation  settlements  and 
the  fact  that  we  have  to  set  up  excess 
profits  laws  indicates  that  this  is  a  sub- 
ject matter  in  which  excess  profits  have 
been  made  at  times. 

I  do  not  know  what  will  be  the  result 
of  the  study,  but  I  believe  our  own  arm, 
clothed  as  It  is  with  the  service  of  many 
fine  auditors,  accountants,  and  lawyers. 
Is  in  stronger  position  to  make  that  study 
than  any  Senate  committee  staff;  and 

1  hope  that  the  amendment  will  prevail. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  should 

like  to  clarify  one  point  raised  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

It  is  an  unusual  situation  for  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  minority  to  take  the  position 
of  the  administration,  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve It  should  be  left  on  the  record  that 
what  we  are  doing  Is  just  defending  a 
position  of  the  accounting  profession  of 
America. 

The  testimony  that  we  listened  to  be- 
fore our  committee  came  from  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  it  came  from  the 
Defense  Department:  and  both  of  these 
agencies  said  they  did  not  want  and  were 
against  the  adoption  of  standard  ac- 
counting procediires.  They  said  It  would 
be  Impractical,  that  it  was  unnecessary, 
and  that  the  present  procedures  ade- 
quately protected  the  public  interest. 

We  checked  as  recently  as  this  after- 
noon with  the  General  Accoimting  Office 
to  see  what  their  attitude  was  as  of  now 
with  respect  to  the  study,  and  I  would 
only  ask  my  dlstlngxilshed  colleague  to 
bear  out  my  own  understanding  of  their 
position.  They  say  that  if  they  are  di- 
rected by  Congress  to  undertake  a  study, 
of  course  they  will  be  willing  to  do  so. 
But  they  do  not  ask  for  such  a  study,  and 
they  do  not  feel  that  such  a  study  Is  nec- 
essary. They  are  now.  by  their  judgment, 
opposed  to  the  proposition  that  was  put 
before  our  committee,  on  which  we  had 
hearings,  and  where,  with  only  one  ex- 
ception, everyone  testified  against  it. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Alabama  controls  the  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  have  already 
yielded  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICE31.  There  Is 
no  time  remaining,  imless  additional 
time  Is  requested. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wts- 
consin.  On  this  question  the  yeaA  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 


The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
noimce  that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  OruknincI  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  I  Mr.  Talmadge]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  1  Mr.  BartlettI  .  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  I  Mr.  PulbrightI,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Kennedy],  the 
Senator  from  Missouri-  (Mr.  LoncI,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  McCar- 
thy], the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr. 
Montoya],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Smathers],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  Yarborough  ]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senators  from  Alaska  I  Mr. 
Bartlett  and  Mr.  GrueningI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  (Mr.  Smathers],  and 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Tal- 
madge] would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  57, 
nays  32,  as  follows: 


Aiken 

Anderson 

Bayh 

Bible 

Brewster 

BunUcIc 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va 

Cannon 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Dodd 

Ervln 

Gore 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 


Allott 

Baker 

Bennett 

Boggs 

Brooke 

Carlson 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Domlnlck 

Bastland 


Bartlett 
PxUbrlght 
Oruenlng 
Kennedy 
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TEAS— 57 

Hayden 

Hill 

Holland 

HoUlnKS 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Jordan,  N.C 

Lausche 

Long.  La. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

McOee 

McOovem 

Mclntyre 

Mete  air 

MlUer 

Mondale 

NAYS— 32 

EUender 

Pannln 

Fon« 

Orlffln 

Hansen 

Hatfield 

Hlckenlooper 

Hruska 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kuchel 

Morton 


Monroney 

Morse 

Moss 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Pastore 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Russell 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Symington 

Tydlngs 

WUllams,  Del. 

Williams.  N.J. 

Young.  N.  Dak. 

Young.  Ohio 


Mundt 

MurpbT 

Pearson 

Peccy 

Prouty 

Scott 

Smith 

Stennls 

Thurmond 

Tower 


NOT  VOnNO- 10 


Long,  Mo 
McCarthy 
Montoya 
Smathers 


Talmadge 
Yarborough 


So  Mr.  Proxmire's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  further  amendment 
to  be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  of  the  amendments  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  thank  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Sparkman]  for  responding  on  such 
quick  notice  to  the  request  that  we  dis- 


pose of  the  defense  production  measure 
this  afternoon.  He  handled  the  bill  with 
the  same  competence  that  he  applies  to 
all  legislation  that  receives  his  endorse- 
ment. The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Bennett],  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency also  cooperated  splendidly  to  see 
that  this  bill  could  be  disposed  of  today. 
Also  to  be  commended  is  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire]  whose 
amendment  providing  for  a  feasibility 
study  of  cost-accounting  procedures  on 
defense  contracts  met  broad  success. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS,   1969 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  have  the  attention  of  the 
Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  No.  1255,  H.R.  17354. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  wlU  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  HH.  17354. 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1969,  and  for  other  purposes,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  with  amendments. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  with  amendments. 


LEGISLATIVE    PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  majority  leader  what  the 
schedule  will  be  for  the  remainder  of  the 
day,  whether  there  will  be  any  more 
votes;  and  whether  he  contemplates  com- 
pleting the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  related  agencies  appropriation  biU 
today.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  questions  raised  by  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  minority 
leader,  it  is  our  principal  hope  that  we 
will  be  able  to  finish  the  pending  legisla- 
tion today,  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior and  related  agencies  appropriation 
bill,  1969. 

Then,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  calendar 
Is  getting  bare,  like  Mother  Hubbard's 
cupboard,  we  would  like  to  go  over  until 
Friday  to  give  all  committees  an  opportu- 
nity to  speed  up  their  work,  so  that  we 
can,  if  at  all  possible,  adjourn  this  Con- 
gress on  August  2  or  August  3. 


REQUEST  FOR  ORDER  FOR  AD- 
JOURNMENT TO  FRIDAY,  JUNE  28. 
1968 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Senate  and  the 
imderstandlng  that  action  on  the  bill  will 
be  completed  tonight,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  when  the  Senate  completes 
its  business  today.  It  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  12  o'clock  noon  on  Friday 
next. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion before  that  is  acted  on? 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  The  Senator  s]?oke  of  the 
cupboard  getting  bare.  There  is  a  meas- 
ure on  the  calendar  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  of  which  I 
am  a  ranking  member,  relating  to  the 
revision  of  authority  of  the  Pair  Employ- 
ment Practices  Commission — that  is, 
EEOC.  I  wonder  whether  the  majority 
leader  has  any  thoughts  about  when  that 
might  be  brought  up. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  at  this  time.  Not 
unless  the  House  shows  that  it  intends 
to  do  something,  to  be  frank  about  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  if  the  majority  leader  has  any 
Information  when  the  Senate  may  expect 
the  remainder  of  the  appropriation  bills 
to  come  over  from  the  House.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  whole  question  of  ad- 
journment by  August  2  is  involved  in 
that  situation.  If  tlie  House  insists  on 
the  right  to  originate  these  bills,  then 
we  have  to  sit  here  until  they  get  over 
here.  I  have  the  responsibility  of  han- 
dling the  Defense  appropriations  bill. 
I  would  not  like  to  get  that  bill  over 

here  3  or  4  days  before 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  is  not  in  order.  Will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  please  sus- 
pend until  the  Senate  is  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  won- 
dered whether  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  and  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  had  conferred  with  their  coun- 
terparts in  the  other  body  as  to  when 
we  might  expect  some  action  on  the  re- 
maining appropriation  bills,  because  it 
would  be  impossible  to  get  out  of  here 
by  August  2  unless  those  bills  arrive  over 
here  in  time,  at  least,  for  the  subcommit- 
tees to  take  a  fleeting  glance  at  them  be- 
fore they  come  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  sir;  we  have 
discussed  this  with  the  leadership  of  the 
House.  The  latest  information  I  have  is 
that  the  Defense  procurement  authoriza- 
tion bill,  which  was  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate about  2  months  ago,  should  be  ready 
for  final  committee  disposition  in  the 
House  on  the  1st  or  2d  of  July,  and  that 
floor  action  there  could  take  place  soon 
thereafter. 

Upon  final  passage  of  that  measure, 
the  Appropriations  Committee  can  act. 
The  foreign  aid  appropriation  bill  will 
have  to  wait  for  authorization  action  on 
the  part  of  both  bodies,  but  that  will  be 
forthcoming  shortly. 

The  legislative  appropriation  bill,  I 
think,  will  be  brought  up  next  week,  as 
will  the  independent  offices  appropria- 
tion bill.  The  appropriations  measure  for 
the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  is  currently  In 
its  final  stages  of  Senate  committee 
action. 

That  is  about  all  there  is  to  it,  but, 
as  of  now,  it  looks  fairly  good. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  a  considerable 
schedule.  It  involves  about  four-fifths 
of  the  entire  budget,  I  believe. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  surely  does. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
make  a  short  statement  at  this  time,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority   leader   about    the    International 


Coffee  Agreement  which  Is  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  Is  the  intention 
of  the  leadership  to  lay  that  down  to- 
night and  to  make  an  explanation  of  it. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on  the 
International  Coffee  Agreement  occur  at 
2  p.m.  on  Friday  next. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Friday  is  the  day  when  a 
vei-y  important  event  occurs  in  my  State; 
namely,  the  Democrats  are  holding  their 
State  convention. 

I  feel  that  I  must  be  there. 

Therefore.  I  wish,  at  this  point,  to 
register  my  opposition  to  the  Interna- 
tional Coffee  Agreement. 

In  conformity  with  my  usual  practice 
of  declining  to  ask  that  the  Senate  Cal- 
endar be  fixed  for  my  benefit,  I  will  now 
register  my  opposition  and  let  my  col- 
leagues vote  as  they  wish. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee,  who  is 
always  courteous  and  straightfoi-ward. 
If  he  wishes  a  live  pair,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
accommodate  him. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
issue  of  laying  down  some  guidehnes  on 
the  scheduling  of  legislation  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  session  was  raised  at  the 
next  to  last  Democratic  policy  committee 
meeting,  Tuesday,  June  18.  It  was  agreed 
upon  by  the  committee  that  such  an  an- 
nouncement would  put  teeth  Into  the 
August  3  adjournment  date.  Tlie  com- 
mittee recommended  that  floor  consid- 
eration be  given  only  to  those  measures 
that  were  part  of  the  administration's 
program.  It  was  noted  that  the  House 
Rules  Committee  had  prescribed  a  date  of 
July  9  cutoff  for  new  measures  to  come 
before  it  and  that  some  orderly  proce- 
dures should  be  prescribed  for  the  Senate. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  leadership — 
the  Senate  concurring— to  schedule  only 
those  major  bills  necessary  to  the  admin- 
istration's program  comprising  in  great 
part  the  appropriations  bills  for  fiscal 
years  1968-69,  and  that  other  measures 
not  part  of  the  President's  program  that 
cannot  be  passed  under  a  consent  agree- 
ment or  on  the  Consent  Calendar  will  be 
deferred  until  the  next  Congress.  We  in- 
tend to  initiate  this  program — again 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate — with 
rare  exceptions,  upon  the  return  of  the 
Senate  from  the  July  4  recess. 


AGREEMENT  TO  VOTE  ON  INTERNA- 
TIONAL COFFEE  AGREEMENT,  1968, 
ON  FRIDAY,  JUNE  28,  1968,  AT  2  P.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent,  also,  that  the  vote  on 
the  coffee  agreement  occur  at  2  o'clock 
on  Friday  next. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— I  want  to  ask  the  leader  a  question. 
The  leader  said  something  about  "with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate." 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  It  seems  to  me  we  should 
know  what  the  leader  has  in  mind,  be- 
cause it  does  not  seem  to  me  the  minority 
can  agree  on  only  bills  which  the  admin- 
istration wants.  It  seems  to  me  we  should 
have  some  right  to  propagate  some  of 
them. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  need 
have  no  worry,  because  tlie  expression 
"with  rare  exceptions"  was  put  in  with 
that  purpose  in  mind.  Whether  or  not  we 
get  out  on  August  2  Is  not  going  to  depend 
on  the  joint  leadership;  it  is  going  to  de- 
pend on  the  will  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  ask  whether  by 
"concurrence  and  will  of  the  Senate"  the 
majority  leader  meant  as  we  go  along 
from  day  to  day,  or  did  he  mean  there 
was  a  concurrence  In  some  ordered  way 
on  a  date?  Was  he  asking? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No;  I  was  making 
the  statement  that  I  hoped  the  Senate 
would  concur  in  the  statement  made  by 
the  joint  leadership,  because  we  want  to 
get  out,  and  unless  we  get  the  approval 
and  concurrence  of  the  Senate,  we  can- 
not make  it  by  the  3d  of  August.  I,  for 
one,  want  to  go  home. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  So  I  assume  the  Senator 
meant  by  the  way  we  conduct  ourselves. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana  that  the  Sen- 
ate vote  on  the  Coffee  Agreement  at  2 
o'clock  on  Friday  next? 

The  Chair  hears  none  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Tlie  unanimous-con.sent  agreement, 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  is  as 
follows : 

Unanimous-Consent  Agreement 
Ordered.  That  at  2  p.m.  on  Friday,  June  28, 
1968,  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote  on  the  reso- 
lution of  ratification  to  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement,  1968  (Ex.  D.  90th  Cong., 
second  sess.) . 


ORDER    FOR    ADJOURNMENT    TO 
FRIDAY,  JUNE  28,  1968 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. We  have  not  reached  an  agreement 
as  to  the  unanimous-con.sent  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana  that  the  Sen- 
ate meet  on  Friday. 

Is  there  objection  to  tiie  request?  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTERIOR  DEPARTMENT  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS,   1969 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <H.R.  17354)  making  appropri- 
ations for  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1969,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  to  H.R.  17354  be  agreed  to 
en  bloc;  that  the  bill,  as  so  amended,  be 
considered  as  original  text  for  the  pur- 
pose of  further  amendment;  and  that  no 
points  of  order  against  legislation  in  an 
appropriation  bill  be  waived. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
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pore.   Is  there  objection?  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  90  ordered. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc 
areas  follows: 

On  page  3.  line  10.  strike  out  "$51. 196.000" 
and  injert  "MO.TSl.OOO". 

On  page  3.  line  14.  after  the  word  "roada", 

strike  out  "Sa. 156.000"  and  Insert  "aa, 081.000". 

On  page  5.  line  19.  after  the  word  "shops", 

strike  out  "SI45.693.000"   and   Insert   "fl39.- 

843.000". 

On  page  6.  line  4.  after  the  word  "law", 
strike  out  "aAO.TTfl.OOO"  and  Insert  "$50,240.- 
000". 

On  page  6.  line  10.  after  the  word  "eon- 
tract",  strike  out  "$34,031,000"  and  Insert 
"$35,471,000". 

On  page  8.  line  34.  after  the  colon  follow- 
ing the  word  "used",  insert  "Provided  /ur- 
tner.  That  the  limitations  contained  in  the 
foregoing  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  any 
Judgment  proceeds  or  other  fwnds.  revenues 
or  receipts  due  the  Shoshone  Indian  Tribe  of 
the  Wind  River  Reservation.  Wyoming,  and 
any  such  funds  may  be  distributed  to  them 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  May  19, 
1947.  as  amended  (61  Stat.  103,  35  US.C  611- 
613)  :". 

On  page  10.  line  8.  after  the  Hgures  "$3,915,- 
000",  inaert  a  colon  and  "Provided.  That  not 
to  exceed  $335,000  of  the  unobligated  bal- 
ance remaining  on  June  30.  1968.  of  the  ap- 
propriation granted  under  this  head  In  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriations  Act.  1969.  for  print- 
ing the  Nationwide  Outdoor  Recreation  Plan 
shall  continue  available  until  June  30.  1969." 
On  page  10.  line  25.  after  the  word  "ex- 
ceed", strike  out  "$100,000,000"  and  Insert 
$90,000,000";  on  page  11.  line  1,  after  the 
word  "exceed",  strike  out  "$55,000,000"  and 
Insert  $45,000,000";  and  In  line  4.  after  the 
word  "Service".  Insert  a  comma  and  "of 
which  $106.018  60  shall  be  payable  to  the 
State  of  Washington  to  compensate  the  State 
for  Its  loss  of  tlmber-cutUng  rights  In  the 
QUMU  Corridor  of  the  Olympic  National 
Park". 

On  page  13,  line  9,  after  the  word  "func- 
tions", strike  out  "$31,606,000"  and  Insert 
"$30.000.00t>- 

On  page  14.  line  19.  after  the  word  "ac- 
tivities." strike  out  "$89,470,000"  and  Insert 
"$88,575,000" 

On  page  16.  line  8.  after  the  word  "sub- 
stitutes", strike  out  "$36,886,000"  and  Insert 
"$36,818,000° 

On  page  16.  at  the  beginning  of  line  16. 
strike  out  $1,917,000"  and  Insert  "$1  - 
667.000" 

On  page  17.  line  34,  after  "(74  Stat.  337) '•. 
strike  out  "$13,350,000"  and  Insert  "$13  - 
700.000" 

On  page   18.  line  9.  after  the  word  "gas". 

strike  out  "$768,900"  and  Insert  "$818,900". 

On  page  18.  line  20.  after  the  word  "law", 

strike    out     •$23,997,000"    and    Insert    "$34  - 

597.000". 

On  page  19.  at  the  beginning  of  line  7. 
strike  out  "$100,000"  and  Insert  "$16,000". 
On  page  19,  line  31.  after  "(78  Stat  197)" 
strike  out  "$4,719,000"  and  Insert  $4,319.- 
000":  and  In  line  33,  after  the  word  "adminis- 
tration", strike  out  "and  $400,000  shall  be 
available  until  expended  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  4(b)   of  the  Act". 

On  page  30,  line  8.  after  "(79  Stat.  1125»", 
strike  out  "$3,333,000  "  and  Insert  "$3  300  - 
000". 

On  page  23,  line  5,  after  the  word  "Refuge", 
strike  out  "$45,784,000"  and  Insert  "$45,893  - 
000". 

On  page  23,  Une  14,  after  the  word  "there- 
in", strike  out  "$1,303,000"  and  Insert  "$1  - 
541,000", 

On  page  34.  line  31.  after  the  word  "Com- 
mission", strike  out  "$43,439,000"  and  Insert 
"$43,049,000". 

On  page  36.  line  13,  after  "(80  Stat  915)" 
strike  out  "$783,000"  and  Insert  "$483  000" 

On  page  37.  line  23.  after  "(42  U.S.C.  1961— 


19610-7)--.  strike  out  "$11,31'',000"  and  Insert 
"$11,150,000":  and  In  line  33,  after  the  word 
"excead*-,  strike  out  "$617,000-'  and  Insert 
"$650,000". 

On  page  38,  at  the  beginning  of  line  4. 
strike  out  "$6,415,000"  and  Insert  "$6,365.- 
000-. 

On  page  38.  Une  14.  after  the  word  "ex- 
penses", strike  out  $8,301,000'-  and  Insert 
"$8,364,600". 

On  page  31.  line  15.  after  the  word  "lands", 
strike  out  "$186,374,000'-  and  Insert  "$184.- 
444.000":  and  In  line  30,  after  the  word 
"than",  strike  out  "$1,800,000-  and  Insert 
""$1,300,000"-. 

On  page  33.  Une  7,  after  the  word  "law", 
strike  out  "'$39,067,000'"  und  Insert  '"$38,866,- 
000". 

On  page  38,  after  line  17,  Insert: 
'National  Pocndation  on  thx  Akts  and 

THC    HUMANrriES 
""SALARIES    AND    EXPENSES 

"For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  Act  of  1965,  as  amended,  $11,- 
200.000.  of  which  $5,900,000  shall  be  available 
until  expended  to  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  for  the  support  of  projects  and 
productions  In  the  arts  through  assistance 
to  groups,  indlTlduals.  and  States  pursuant 
to  sections  5(c)  and  5(h)  of  the  Act  and  for 
support  of  the  functions  of  the  National 
CouncU  on  the  Arts  set  forth  In  Public  Law 
88-579:  $3,900,000  shall  be  available  untU 
expanded  to  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities  for  support  of  activities  In 
the  humanities  pursuant  to  section  7(c)  of 
the  Act:  and  $1,400,000  shall  be  available  for 
administering  the  provisions  of  the  Act: 
Protided.  That.  In  addition,  there  Is  appro- 
priated In  accordance  with  the  authorization 
contained  in  section  11(b)  of  the  Act,  to 
remain  available  until  expended,  amounts 
equal  to  the  total  amounts  of  gifts,  bequests, 
and  devises  of  money,  and  other  property 
received  by  each  Endowment  during  the 
current  fiscal  year,  under  the  provisions  of 
section  10(a)(3)  of  the  Act.  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed a  total  of  $1,000,000:  Provided  further. 
That  not  to  exceed  3  percent  of  the  funds 
appropriated  to  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  for  the  purposes  of  sections  5(c). 
5(h)  and  functions  under  Public  Law  88-579 
and  not  to  exceed  3  percent  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated to  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities  for  the  purposes  of  section 
7(c)  shall  be  available  for  program  develop- 
ment and  evaluation. -- 

On  page  41.  line  10.  after  ■(7  U.S.C.  1704(b) 
<3))"-.  strike  out  "$3,000,000"  and  Insert 
•"$3,316,000". 

On  page  43.  line  11.  after  the  word  "'work", 
Insert  a  colon  and  "Provided  further,  That 
the  Administrator  of  the  General  Services 
Administration  Is  authorized  to  enter  into 
contracts  In  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $14.- 
197,000  for  the  purposes  hereof." 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
mittee, as  indicated  on  p>age  1  of  the  re- 
port, considered  budget  estimates  in  the 
amount  of  $1,577,112,300.  including  in- 
definite appropriations  of  receipts,  and 
amounts  necessary  to  liquidate  contract 
authorizations,  for  the  agencies  and  bu- 
reaus of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  for  related  agencies  listed  on  page 
2  of  the  report.  Excluded  from  this  bill 
are  the  Alaslca  Power  Administration, 
the  Southeastern  Power  Administra- 
tion, the  Southwestern  Power  Ad- 
ministration, the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration,  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, and  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administration,  all  of  which  will 
be  considered  in  the  Public  Worlcs 
appropriations  bill. 

The  committee  recommends  total  ap- 
propriations  of    $1,402,975,800.    This   is 


$8,704,500  less  than  the  House  allowance; 
and  is  $174,136,500  less  than  the  budget 
estimates.  Included  in  the  amount  Ls 
$12,200,000  in  budget  estimates  not  con- 
sidered by  the  House.  Of  the  total  recom- 
mendation. $867,744,800  is  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  a  sum  $19,089.- 
500  less  than  the  House  allowance,  and 
$120,230,500  less  than  the  budget  esti- 
mates. 

The  committee's  recommendations  in- 
crease the  allowances  in  the  House  bill 
In  the  following  respects: 

Office  of  Coal  Research.  $350,000. 

Office  of  Oil  and  Gas,  $50,000. 

Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries.  $82.- 
000. 

Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life. $447,000. 

National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and 
the  Humanities,  $12,200,000. 

The  committee  recommends  decreases 
in  the  amounts  allowed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation.  OfHce  of 
Territories.  Bureau  of  Mines.  National 
Park  Service,  Office  of  Water  Resources 
Research.  Office  of  the  Solicitor,  Office 
of  the  Secretary,  Forest  Service,  and  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

The  committee  believes  that  even 
though  it  does  not  recommend  all  that 
the  departmental  agencies  and  Members 
of  the  Senate  desire,  the  bill  is  sound 
and  recognizes  the  present  fiscal  condi- 
tion of  the  Nation.  Every  effort  was  made 
to  provide  as  much  as  possible  within 
the  bounds  of  reason  and  with  due  cog- 
nizance of  the  budgetary  situation.  Over 
100  amendments  to  the  House  bill  were 
considered. 

Some  of  the  reductions  affect  new  pro- 
grams which,  while  desirable,  can  be 
delayed  in  this  period  of  large  spending 
for  defense  and  in  the  face  of  a  probable 
tax  increase  to  reduce  a  large  budget  def- 
icit, as  well  as  a  probable  legislative  re- 
quirement that  a  large  reduction  in 
budgeted  expenditures  be  effected.  Oth- 
ers of  the  reductions  simply  reduce  pro- 
posed program  increases.  An  effort  has 
been  made  to  allow  some  part  of  most 
of  the  program  increases  requested. 

I  believe  that  the  bill,  as  reported, 
provides  for  continued  development  of 
the  resources  of  the  United  States,  al- 
though necessarily  at  a  lower  level  than 
was  proposed  by  the  agencies. 

I  hope  the  bill  will  be  approved  as  it 
was  reported  by  the  committee. 

TRIBUTIS    TO    SENATOR    HATDEN 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  yield  to  me' 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  yield. 

Mr,  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  would  not 
want  this  opportunity  to  go  by  without 
making  mention  of  what  I  think  is  a  very 
significant  day  and  a  very  nostalgic  day. 
The  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  as  all  of  us  know,  has  elected 
not  to  run  for  office  again.  I  think  it 
significant  that  he  was  elected  to  the 
Senate  for  a  term  beginning  on  March  4, 
1927 

He  became  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  on  December  13. 
1927.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Interior  Department  Ap- 
propriations— which  handles  the  very  bill 
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he  is  handling  now — ever  since  that  date 
some  42  years  ago. 

When  he  came  here.  Francis  E.  War- 
ren, of  Wyoming,  was  chairman  of  the 
lull  committee. 

Senator  Hay  den  became  chairman  of 
the  very  subcommittee  from  which  he  is 
reporting  the  Interior  Department  ap- 
propriation bill  today  on  March  21.  1933. 
He  has  served  either  as  chaii-man  or  as 
a  member  of  the  subcommittee  ever  since 
that  date  In  1927. 

I  am  sure  it  is  a  record  unequaled  any- 
where. As  I  think  most  of  us  know.  Sen- 
ator Hayden  became  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  on  January  11,  1955, 
which  is  a  solid  15  years  of  service. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  this  great 
gentleman,  who  made  the  op>ening  state- 
ment on  the  Interior  Appropriations  bill 
today,  has  seen  43  regular  department 
bills  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
passed  since  he  came  on  the  committee, 
and  has  handled  33  bills  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommitee  on  Interior  Depart- 
ment Appropriations. 

So  I  salute  him.  and  want  that  serv- 
ice very  thoroughly  and  positively  spread 
on  the  Record  as  one  of  the  great 
achievements  of  our  generation,  and 
maybe  of  all  generations.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  doubt  If  it  will  ever  be  equaled 
again.  For  33  years  he  has  been  bringing 
Interior  Department  appropriation  bills 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Not  only  has  Senator 
Hayden  been  "Mr.  Interior"  for  these  33 
years,  but  his  entire  legislative  life  has 
been  associated  with  the  problems  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  more  par- 
ticularly the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
When  it  comes  to  matters  of  water, 
power,  and  reclamation,  no  man  in  the 
history  of  our  Government  has  been 
more  closely  identified  with  them  or  has 
contributed  more  than  lias  the  able  and 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Washington.  I  am  in  thorough  accord 
with  his  observations. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nevada. 

Mr.  President,  I  happen  to  represent, 
in  part,  a  State  that  is  not  within  the 
group  of  States  which  looks  so  heavily  to 
the  activities  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and,  of  course,  to  the  activities 
of  this  committee.  Some  would  think  that 
in  that  kind  of  situation  we  would  not 
have  the  great  interest,  the  commanding 
interest,  of  the  chairman  of  this  great 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations,  headed 
by  the  chairman  of  our  full  committee, 
in  the  same  measure  that  States  of  the 
West  may  have,  I  want  to  disabuse  that 
concept. 

The  chairman  of  this  subcommittee  has 
civen  great  and  sjTnpathetic  attention 
to  the  needs  of  the  very  activities  under 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  which 
apply  in  the  State  of  Florida — such  ac- 
tivities as  the  Everglades  National  Park, 


which  he  has  supported  very  actively  and 
very  helpfully;  as  the  national  monu- 
ments, and  particularly  the  one  at  St. 
Augustine,  where  the  great  old  Spanish 
fort  is  located;  such  activities  as  the 
State  forests — and  we  have  three  or  four 
in  my  State — which  also  are  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  tliis  subcommittee,  thoutili 
they  are  not  under  the  Department  of  the 
Interior;  and  such  activities  as  those 
affecting  our  sports  fisheries.  He  is  even 
now  supporting  us  in  the  construction, 
at  Panama  City,  Fla.,  of  a  much  needed 
sports  fisheries  installation  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  whole  gulf  area. 

I  wanted  to  express  here,  publicly  and 
for  the  Record,  my  deep  appreciation 
and  that  of  the  people  of  my  State  for 
the  very  fine  and  helpful  attention  which 
our  great  chairman  has  given  to  the  needs 
of  our  State — small,  perhaps,  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  public  lands 
States,  but  very  large  from  the  stand- 
point of  our  concern  about  them.  No  one 
could  have  been  more  sympathetic  or 
more  lielpful. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  certainly  appreciate  the 
Senator's  statement. 

Did  I  understand  correctly  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  wanted  the  floor 
in  his  own  right? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Yes. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  attach  this  point  to  what  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  has  said:  Having 
served  twice,  now.  as  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  and  deep  regard 
for  him  as  a  man  and  a  Senator,  and  for 
the  kind  and  gracious  way  in  which  he 
has  always  handled  the  business  of  our 
committee  and  the  desires  and  needs  of 
our  constituents. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
one  aspect  of  this  bill  that  is  of  deep  con- 
cern to  me,  and  that  is  an  appropriation 
for  the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  Humanities. 

This  establishment  represents  the  cul- 
mination of  16  years  of  work.  I  intro- 
duced the  first  bill  in  1949,  when  I  first 
came  to  this  body,  joined  and  supported 
by  the  strong  right  arm  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  who 
presided  over  the  subcommittee  which 
handled  the  matter,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Clark],  and  the  then 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  Mr.  Hximphrey, 
who  was  then  deputy  majority  leader. 

The  bills  which  I  fought  to  get  enacted 
into  law  became  law,  and  I  am  most 
acutely  mindful  of  the  tremendous  con- 
tribution they  made  to  the  welfare  of  the 
counti-y  in  bringing  into  law  what  had 
only  been  an  idea  in  my  mind. 

Now  we  are  actually  in  the  administra- 
tion stage.  On  the  whole,  under  Mr. 
Stevens  and  Mr.  Keeney,  the  adminis- 
tration of  these  two  programs,  in  my 
judgment,  has  been  enterprising,  and  has 
followed  the  basic  principles  upon  which 
the  legislation  was  based.  Unfortunately, 
they  have  not  had  the  support  in  Con- 
gress, financially,  to  which  they  are 
entitled. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  cut  in  this 
particular  appropriation,  as  against  the 
budget  estimate,  is  formidable — almost 
50  percent.  I  think  the  question  properly 
must  be  asked:  Why? 


I  think  the  real  answer  is  twofold.  One, 
we  know  we  are  in  a  great  economy 
phase  right  now.  but  obviously,  the  same 
economy  has  not  been  exercised  as  to  the 
many  other  items  in  this  appropriation 
bill  that  has  been  exercised  on  this  one. 
The  Presidenf.s  budget  estimate  was  $22 
million,  and  the  appropriation  is  $12,- 
200.000— a  cut  of  $9,800,000  in  a  $22  mil- 
lion budget  estimate. 

So  we  have  first  the  alleged  reason  of 
economy — and  of  course  we  are  inter- 
ested in  that — but  secondly  and  very  im- 
portantly, apparently  neither  the  Senate 
committee  nor  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, at  least  so  far.  realizes  the  tre- 
mendous significance  which  is  attached 
to  these  funds  in  the  future  of  our  coun- 
try and  in  the  liearts  and  minds  of  the 
American  people.  Precisely  because  we 
have  such  crises  and  tensions,  these  pro- 
grams should  be  favored,  as  they  are  the 
vei"y  programs  which  tend  to  raise  the 
morale  of  our  people  and  give  them  a 
sense  of  participation  in  the  cultural  life 
of  our  country,  so  critically  important  to 
the  high  morale  and  confidence  which  we 
want  in  this  country. 

The  House  of  Representatives  did  not 
even  consider  this  matter,  because  the 
authorization  bill  had  not  yet  been 
pas.sed.  We  went  to  conference  on  the 
authorization  bill,  which  we  passed,  and 
the  authorizations  are  adequate  for  the 
budget  estimate,  to  wit.  $22  million.  But. 
Mr.  President,  the  Senate,  in  consider- 
ing the  matter,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  authorization  bill  iias  since 
passed,  has  nonetheless  sliced  these  tre- 
mendous sums  from  the  budget  requests 
and  authorizations. 

I  tried,  in  the  committee,  to  have  re- 
stored $1  million  to  each  of  the  endow- 
ments for  the  arts  and  the  humanities.  I 
also  tried  to  have  added  one-half  million 
dollars  to  each  one  for  matching  funds 
in  grants,  which  naturally,  because  of 
the  nature  of  these  endowments,  are 
made  to  them  publicly.  I  failed,  by  lop- 
sided votes  in  both  cases. 

I  have  consulted  with  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr.  Pell  J,  who  is 
in  the  Chamber  and  will  speak  on  this 
matter,  as  to  whether  we  ought  to  seek 
to  raise  these  amounts  on  the  floor.  We 
decided  against  it,  because  we  felt  it 
would  unfairly  depict  the  attitude  of  the 
Senate  toward  one  of  the  most  desirable 
activities  carried  on  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment if,  with  the  atmosphere  which  cur- 
rently prevails,  we  should  be  turned 
down  on  these  requests  for  reasons  com- 
pletely unrelated  to  the  work  which  is 
being  done  in  the  arts  and  the  humani- 
ties, which  is  so  enormously  creditable  to 
the  United  States,  and  the  needs,  very 
modest  and  legitimate,  backed  by  the 
President,  of  both  of  these  endowments 
and  the  foundation  in  the  days  ahead. 

It  is  for  that  reason.  Mr.  President, 
that  most  regretfully  we  have  decided  to 
let  the  matter  stand,  to  absorb  our  lick- 
ing— because  that  is  what  it  is — much 
against  our  best  judgment,  to  await  a 
day,  which  we  hope  very  much  will  be 
the  next  fiscal  year,  when  the  atmosphere 
will  be  more  conducive,  and  when  per- 
haps— and  I  address  this  most  urgently 
to  people  in  the  country  who  are  inter- 
ested in  both  of  these  matters — it  will 
have  been  impressed  upon  our  Senators 
and  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
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sentatlves  how  critically  important  thLs 
foundation  and  the  two  endowments  are 
considered  to  be  by  many  people  of  the 
United  States,  among  the  most  respon- 
sible of  our  people  and  those  who  are  the 
greatest  public  benefactors. 

I  wish,  at  the  same  time  that  I  speak, 
to  pay  my  respects  and  tribute  to  the 
members  of  our  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee who  tried  to  help  with  this  matter  in 
the  committee,  but  the  overwhelming 
sentiment  of  the  committee,  as  I  have 
stated,  was  against  us. 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  Uiere  is  a  most 
encouraiiing  and  important  aspect,  in 
both  these  endownments — that  is.  of  the 
arts  and  of  the  humanities — which  pro- 
vides for  matching  funds  where  gifts  are 
made  to  the  endownments  by  individual 
Americans.  We  have  provided  only  $500.- 
000  for  matching  grants  in  each  case, 
with  which  the  Federal  Government  may 
match  such  i?ifts  equally. 

Mr  President,  I  wish  to  state,  and  I 
would  hope  very  much  that  perhaps  one 
of  the.  members  of  the  committee  might 
be  of  assistance  to  us  in  this  matter — 
that  it  would  be  inconceivable  to  me,  if 
gifts  are  offered  to  each  of  these  endow- 
ments, that  they  should  be  turned  down 
because  the  endowments  cannot  obtain 
the  matching  funds.  I  would  urge  the 
endowments  to  accept  such  gifts  condi- 
tionally upon  seeking  the  matching 
funds  by  way  of  supplemental  or  addi- 
tional appropriations  from  Congress  in 
due  course.  I  deeply  feel  we  would  not 
wish  to  discourage  or  dishearten  impor- 
tant donors  for  good  programs,  who 
might  be  dismayed  or  turned  away  by  the 
fact  that  we  have  only  provided  a  limited 
amount,  which  is  what  the  committee 
thinlu  is  the  likely  estimate  of  what  will 
be  needed,  but  I  hope  and  pray  that  it 
will  be  much  too  little,  for  matching  gifts 
which  may  be  made  to  both  endowments. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  has  ex- 
pressed competently  and  lucidly,  as  he 
always  does,  the  problems  we  face  today 
in  agreeing  to  the  proposed  appropria- 
tions for  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  and  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities. 

I  am  very  much  concerned  and  opposed 
to  the  actual  cut  in  the  appropriation  for 
the  endowment  in  the  arts  that  will  re- 
sult from  agreement  to  these  figures. 

The  recommended  flsure  for  fiscal 
1969,  in  H.R.  17354  as  amended,  is  at  the 
same  level  as  was  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1968—12.2  million.  However,  due  to 
the  rearrangement  of  figures,  the  Na- 
tional Elndowment  for  the  Arts  general 
program  money  has  been  cut  by  S600.- 
000 — a  cut  neither  warranted  and  to  my 
mind  completely  undesirable,  particular- 
ly in  the  light  of  the  excellent  work  done 
in  this  field,  and  the  way  the  endowment 
has  moved  in  an  upward  trend  since  the 
oiiginal  enabling  legislation  was  passed 
a  few  years  ago. 

There  is  nothing  that  would  take  the 
heart  out  of  a  program  quicker,  when  it 
has  experienced  a  steady  development, 
than  to  see  the  rate  of  growth  abruptly 
changed  and  turned  in  a  downward  di- 
rection. 

The  Special  Subcommittee  on  the  Arts 
and  the  Humanities  studied  the  programs 


and  needs  of  both  endowments  for  a  year 
prior  to  acting  upon  H.R.  11308,  which 
was  recently  signed  into  law  by  the  Pres- 
ident. Although  we  found  a  great  need 
for  funds,  our  recommendations  were 
scaled  down  in  light  of  the  existing  tight 
money  situation.  The  Senate  unani- 
mously enacted  a  bill  which  provided  for 
a  total  of  $22.5  million  for  fiscal  1969. 

It  would  appear  to  me,  after  noting  the 
action  of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee  was 
guided  more  by  the  original,  niggardly 
House  authorizing  figure  than  by  the  re- 
sults of  conference  between  tiie  Senate 
and  the  House. 

And  it  should  be  a  matter  of  great  in- 
terest to  both  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  the  full  Senate  that  a 
unanimous  conference  on  the  authoriza- 
tion figures  accepted  the  Senate  figures 
in  total,  and  those  were  the  sums  enacted 
into  law. 

I  t)elieve  that  the  Senate  will  be  doing 
a  great  disservice  to  both  the  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  and  the  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  if  the  pending  bill  is  adopted. 
Our  Nation  does  not  live  by  hardware 
and  concrete  projects  alone.  I  would  wish 
that  this  appropriation  had  been  carried 
as  a  line  item  in  one  of  the  defense  ap- 
propriation bills.  It  probably  would  have 
been  enacted  at  the  full  budget  recom- 
mendation, if  not  more,  and  gone 
through  in  a  breeze. 

Is  it  not  time  that  the  Senate  clearly 
stated  that  there  is  value  to  endeavors 
of  the  mind?  Cannot  we  at  least  give  a 
slight  increase  to  programs  which  have 
proved  both  their  quality  and  overall 
worth? 

I  realize,  with  the  temper  of  the  times 
and  the  temper  of  Congress  and  the  Sen- 
ate particularly,  being  what  they  are. 
that  if  the  matter  were  brought  to  a  vote 
at  this  time,  my  views  would  be  over- 
whelmingly defeated. 

I  hope  that  the  time  will  come  soon 
when  these  views  will  be  approved  by 
Congress. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
trustee  of  the  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts  and  therefore  a  friend 
of  the  Arts  and  Humanities  Foundation. 
I  share  the  concern  and  the  disappoint- 
ment of  the  Senators  over  the  fact  that 
the  authorization  which  was  enacted 
into  law  earlier  for  these  two  founda- 
tions has  been  cut  so  drastically  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  To  me  this 
is  sad  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  our 
priorities  are  out  of  kilter  in  the  United 
States  today. 

I  quite  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  that  if  the  item  were  in- 
cluded in  a  defense  appropriation  bill, 
it  would  slide  by  in  a  few  minutes,  with- 
out any  question  at  all. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  today  is 
really  acting — and  I  use  the  word  ad- 
visedly— In  many  of  its  enactments  in 
a  barbarous  rather  than  in  a  civilized 
fashion.  We  no  longer  put  first  things 
first.  We  do  not  think  about  art,  about 
culture,  and  about  the  advancement  of 
humanity.  We  think  about  bombs  and 
how  to  kill  more  people  and  how  to  make 
our  status  symbol  around  the  world 
greater  and  more  glorious. 

We  are  following  the  tragic  course  of 
Rome  instead  of  the  course  of  Oreek 


democracy.  We  are  turning  our  backs 
on  our  American  heritage  in  the  arts, 
in  the  humanities,  in  the  theater,  in 
drama,  and  in  poetry,  and  concentrating 
our  attention  on  being  the  policemen  of 
the  world  and  the  big  men  of  the  world. 
This,  as  I  have  so  often  said,  is  the  way 
to  spiritual  death. 

I  regret  so  very  much  that,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  has  said,  it 
seems  clear  that  the  majority  of  our 
colleagues  would  not  join  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  and  me  in  an  attempt  to 
reinstate  this  item. 

I  know  full  well  that  my  head  is  bloody, 
but  not  bowed,  after  attacking  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  the  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

I  deeply  deplore  the  action  of  the  com- 
mittee In  this  regard  and  strongly  sup- 
port the  position  taken  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 


THE  GREEN  BERETS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  this 
afternoon  the  Town  Theater  will  present 
the  Washington  premiere  of  a  new  film 
called  "The  Green  Berets."  starring  John 
Wayne  and  codlrected  by  John  Wayne. 
I  have  not  yet  had  the  opportimlty  to 
see  this  movie,  but  I  am  extremely  anxi- 
ous to  do  so.  This  is  not  only  the  first 
major  studio  movie  about  the  Vietnam 
war,  but  It  also  portrays  our  American 
heroes  in  action.  But  if  my  admiration 
for  John  Wayne  were  not  enough  to 
make  me  want  to  see  the  movie,  I  became 
convinced  that  this  must  be  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  admirable  movies  of  our 
generation,  after  reading  the  review 
which  appeared  last  week  In  the  New 
York  Times  when  the  movie  opened 
there.  The  first  paragraph  of  this  review 
was  enough  to  convince  anyone  that  this 
was  a  good  movie.  Please  listen  carefully 
to  what  the  New  York  Times  reviewer 
had  to  say: 

"The  Green  Berets"  Is  a  film  so  unspeak- 
able, so  stupid,  so  rotten  and  false  In  every 
detail  that  it  passes  through  being  fun, 
through  being  funny,  through  being  camp, 
through  being  everything  and  becomes  an 
Invitation  to  grieve  not  for  oiir  soldiers  or 
for  Vietnam  .  .  .  but  for  what  has  happened 
to  the  fantasy-making  apparatvia  In  this 
country.  Simplicity  of  the  right,  simplicity 
of  the  left,  but  this  one  Is  beyond  the  possi- 
ble. It  Is  vile  and  Insane.  On  top  of  that,  It 
Is  dull. 

That  last  sentence  is  the  tip-off,  since 
I  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  John  Wayne 
could  ever  be  dull.  But  it  set  me  to  won- 
dering what  on  earth  the  standards  of 
criticism  are  that  are  current  in  the  New 
York  Times  that  a  film  which  is  patriotic 
and  pro-American  should  receive  such 
treatment. 

I  got  a  small  clue  about  the  New  York 
Times  standards  when  looking  back  over 
recent  reviews  on  the  entertainment 
page  in  the  New  York  Times.  I  came 
across  a  review  that  begins  in  ecstatic 
terms  of  admiration.  This  is  the  review 
of  the  recent  Broadway  musical  entitled 
"Hair."  The  reviewer  says : 

What  Is  so  likeable  about  "Hair,"  that 
tribal  rock  tnusical  that  Monday  completed 
Its  trek  from  downtown,  via  a  discotheque, 
and  landed,  positively  panting  with  love  and 
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smelling  of  sweat  and  flowers,  at  the  Bllt- 
more  Theatre?  I  think  It  Is  simply  that  It  Is 
so  likeable.  So  new,  so  fresh,  and  so  unas- 
suming, even  In  its  pretensions. 

So  here  we  have  a  review  that  starts 
out  just  the  opposite  of  the  review  of  "The 
Green  Berets."  Whereas  'The  Green 
Berets"  is  unspeakable,  stupid,  rotten, 
false,  vile,  and  insane.  "Hair '  is  likable, 
new,  fresh,  unassuming. 

Now  what  is  "Hair"  all  about?  Well, 
the  reviewer  goes  on  to  explain  why  it 
is  so  likable  and  fresh.  He  says  that  he 
cannot  spell  out  what  happens  on  stage 
because  the  Times  is  a  "family  news- 
paper." However,  he  does  go  on  with  the 
following  description: 

A  great  many  four-letter  words,  such  as 
"love",  are  used  very  freely.  At  one  point — 
in  what  Is  later  affectionately  referred  to  as 
"the  nude  scene" — a  number  of  men  and 
women  (I  should  have  counted)  are  seen 
totally  nude  and  full,  as  it  were,  face. 

Frequent  references^frequent  approving 
references — are  made  to  the  expanding  bene- 
fits of  drugs.  Homosexuality  is  not  frowned 
upon— one  boy  announces  that  he  is  in  love 
with  Mike  Jagger,  in  terms  unusually  frank. 
The  American  flag  is  not  desecrated — that 
would  be  a  Federal  offense,  wouldn't  It? — 
but  It  Is  used  in  a  manner  that  not  everyone 
would  call  respectful.  Christian  ritual  also 
comes  In  for  a  bad  time,  the  authors  approve 
enthusiastically  of  miscegenation,  and  one 
enterprising  lyric  catalogues  somewhat  ar- 
cane sexual  practices  more  familiar  to  the 
pages  of  the  "Kama  Sutra"  than  The  New 
■york  Times.  So  there — you  have  been 
warned.  Oh  yes,  they  also  hand  out  flowers. 

So  there  we  have  the  story  of  "Hair." 
at  least  insofar  as  it  is  fit  to  print.  This 
is  what  is  fresh  and  frank  and  likable. 
But  a  movie  about  honor  and  glory  and 
courage  and  loyalty  and  duty  and  coun- 
try is  a  film  that  is  unspeakable,  stupid, 
rotten,  false,  vile,  and  insane.  I  think 
now  we  have  a  clear  picture  of  the 
standards  of  criticism  used  by  the  New 
York  Times  reviewers.  If  the  New  York 
Times  says  that  a  film  is  unspeakable, 
and  so  forth,  it  must  be  pretty  good.  And 
if  the  New  York  Times  says  a  film  about 
depravity  is  fresh  and  likable,  we  know 
well  enough  to  avoid  it. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  something  ut- 
terly perverted  with  our  society's  stand- 
ards of  art  and  entertainment  if  these 
examples  from  the  New  York  Times  in 
any  way  actually  reflect  the  temper  of 
our  time.  We  have  come  to  the  point  de- 
scribed by  Oi-well  in  "1984,"  where  he 
talks  about  newspeak.  In  newspeak. 
words  are  used  to  mean  the  opposite  of 
the  commonly  accepted  meaning.  Love 
means  hate,  peace  means  war,  and  so 
forth.  We  are  now  at  the  point  where 
depravity  is  fresh  and  likable,  whereas 
virtue  is  apparently  false  and  insane. 
Despite  the  ecstatic  review  of  "Hair"  by 
the  Times,  I  confess  that  I  have  no  desire 
whatsoever  to  see  it.  Despite  the  incredi- 
ble blast  by  the  Times  at  "The  Green 
Berets,"  I  am  eager  to  see  the  film.  I  trust 
John  Wayne's  judgment  more  than  I 
would  trust  that  of  the  Times  movie 
critic. 

John  Wayne  is  one  of  the  great  actors 
of  our  time.  He  is  a  true  and  loyal  patriot 
and  a  great  American.  It  is  men  of  his 
caliber  and  stripe  who  have  built  Amer- 
ica and  made  it  what  it  is  today — the 
greatest  country  in  the  world. 


Mr.  President,  in  order  that  these  in- 
credible reviews  may  be  seen  in  their 
full  perversity,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  June  20,  1968) 
War  Movie  Arrives  at  the  Warner  Theater 

(  Note. — "The  Green  Berets,"  screenplay  by 
James  Lee  Barrett,  based  on  the  novel  by 
Robin  Moore;  directed  by  John  Wayne  and 
Ray  Kellogg;  produced  by  Michael  Wayne;  a 
Batjac  Production  pre.sented  by  Warner 
Bros. -Seven  Arts.  At  the  Warner  Theater. 
Broadway  at  47th  Street.  Rxuinlng  time:  141 
minutes.  Col.  Mike  Klrby,  John  Wayne: 
George  Beckworth,  David  Janssen;  Sergeant 
Petersen.  Jim  Hutton;  Sergeant  Muldoon. 
Aldo  Ray;  Doc  McGee,  Raymond  St.  Jacques: 
Colonel  Morgan,  Bruce  Cabot;  Colonel  Cai, 
Jack  Soo,  Captain  Nim.  George  Takel:  Jami- 
son, Patrick  Wayne:  Sergeant  Provo,  Luke 
Askew;   Lin.  Irene  Tsu.) 

(By  Renata  Adler) 

"The  Green  Berets"  is  a  film  so  unspeak- 
able, so  stupid,  so  rotten  and  false  in  every 
detail  that  it  pa.«ses  through  being  fun, 
tlirough  being  funny,  through  being  camp, 
through  everything  and  becomes  an  invita- 
tion to  grieve,  not  for  our  sold'ers  or  for 
Vietnam  ( the  film  could  not  be  more  false  or 
do  a  greater  disservice  to  either  of  them)  but 
for  what  has  happened  to  the  fantasy-making 
apparatus  In  this  country.  Simplicities  of  the 
right,  simplicities  of  the  left,  but  this  one  is 
beyond  the  possible.  It  Is  vile  and  insane.  On 
top  of  that,  it  is  dull. 

The  film,  directed  by  John  Wayne  and 
nominally  based  on  a  novel  by  Robin  Moore 
has  no  hero.  It  is  vaguely  about  some  Green 
Berets,  led  by  John  Wayne,  trying  to  per- 
suade Wayne's  idea  of  a  liberal  journalist 
(David  Janssen)  that  this  war  Is  a  fine  thing 
for  Vietnam  and  for  America.  The  movie  has 
human  props  taken  from  every  war  film  ever 
made:  a  parachute  Jump;  an  Idea  of  Vietcong 
soldiers,  in  luxury,  uniform,  champagne  and 
caviar,  apparently  based  on  the  German  high 
command:  a  little  Asian  orphan  named 
Hamchunk,  pronounced  Hamchuck  but  more 
like  Upchuck  than  anything;  battle  scenes 
somewhere  between  "The  Red  Badge  of  Cour- 
age" and  "The  Dirty  Dozen";  a  dying  dog. 

There  Is  inadvertent  humor  in  a  hysteri- 
cally boring  way.  "He's  dying."  a  Negro  medic 
says,  thoughtfully  spooning  Jim  Beam  bour- 
bon down  the  throat  of  an  elderly  Oriental. 
"Poor  old  thing  can't  even  keep  his  rice  down 
any  more."  What  is  clearly  an  Indian  extra  In 
a  loincloth  somehow  straggles  In  among  the 
montagnards.  A  Vietcong  general  is  dragged 
from  a  bed  of  sin  ( which,  through  an  Inde- 
scribable Inanity  of  the  plot,  the  Green 
Berets  have  contrived  for  him)  with  his 
trousers  on.  He  is  subsequently  drugged  and 
yanked  off  Into  the  sky  on  a  string  dangling 
from  a  helicopter.  A  Green  Beret  points  out 
to  the  Journalist  some  American-made  punjl 
sticks  (the  movie  Is  obsessed  with  punji 
sticks) :  "Yup,"  the  Green  Beret  says.  "It's  a 
little  trick  we  learned  from  Charlie.  But  we 
don't  dip  them  in  the  same  stuff  he  does." 

What  the  movie  is  into  is  another  thing 
entirely.  What  Is  sick,  what  Is  an  outrage  and 
a  travesty  Is  that  while  It  Is  meant  to  be  an 
argument  against  war  opposition — while  it 
keeps  reiterating  Its  own  line  at  every  step, 
much  as  soap  operas  keep  recapitulating 
their  plots — it  seems  so  totally  Impervious  to 
any  of  the  questions  that  It  raises.  It  Is  so 
full  of  Its  own  caricature  of  patriotism  that 
It  cannot  even  find  the  right  things  to  falsify. 
No  acting,  no  direction,  no  writing,  no  au- 
thenticity, of  course,  but  It  Is  worse.  It  Is 
completely  Incommunicado,  out  of  touch.  It 
trips  something  that  would  outrage  any 
human  sensibility,  like  mlnee,  at  every  step 
and  staggers  on. 


The  first  Green  Beret  comes  on  speaking 
German,  to  show  his  versatility  In  languages. 
When  the  VC  have  Just  been  sprayed  with 
flames,  a  Green  Beret  Is  asked  about  his 
apparent  affinity  for  this  kind  of  thing. 
"When  I  was  a  kid."  he  says  modestly,  "my 
dad  gave  me  a  chemistry  set.  And  It  got  bigger 
than  both  of  us."  When  the  VC.  nonetheless, 
win  the  Special  Forces  camp  In  hand-lt)-hand 
combat,  a  soldier  calls  In  air  support.  "It'll 
only  take  a  minute,"  lie  says,  like  a  dentist, 
as  the  VC  are  mowed  down  from  tlie  air.  The 
Journalist,  "tlie  former  skeptic  about  the 
war,"  the  press  kit  synopsis  chooses  to  say  at 
this  point,  "lesives  to  write  about  the  heroic 
exploits  of  the  Amerlc.in  and  South  Viet- 
namese forces." 

The  point  is  that  Wayne  Is  using  spoken 
German,  lunatic  chemistry  sets,  machine 
killing  of  men  who  have  won  fairly  hand-to- 
liand.  without  apparently  noticing  that  this 
is  not  exactly  the  stuff  of  which  heroic 
fanUisles  are  made.  This  Is  crazy.  If  the  left- 
wing  extremist's  iilghtniare  of  what  we 
already  are  has  become  the  right-wing  ex- 
tremist's ideal  of  what  we  ought  to  be  we  are 
in  steeper  trouble  than  anyone  could  have 
imagined.  The  movie  opened  yesterday  at  the 
Warner  Theater. 

(From   the   New   York  Times,   May   1,    19681 
Theater:    "Hair" — It's   Fresh    and  Frank — 

Likable   Rock   Musical   Moves  to  Broad- 
way 

(Note. — The  Cast:  "Hair,"  love-rock  musi- 
cal. Book  and  1>t1cs  by  Gerome  Rasnl  and 
James  Rado;  music  by  Gait  MacDermot. 
Staged  by  Tom  O'Horgan;  dance  director, 
Julie  Arenal;  musical  director.  Gait  Mac- 
Dermot. Costumes  by  Nancy  Potts;  setting  by 
Robin  Wagner;  lighting  by  Jules  Fisher: 
sound  by  Robert  Klernan;  production  stage 
manager.  Fred  Relnglas.  Presented  by  Michael 
Butler;  Bertrand  Castelll.  executive  producer. 
At  the  Blltmore  Theater.  261  West  47th 
Street.  Ron.  Ronald  Dyson:  Claude.  James 
Rado:  Berger,  Gerome  Ragnl;  Woof,  Steve 
Curry:  Hud.  Lamont  Washington;  Sheila, 
Lynn  Kalioga;  Jeanle,  Sally  Eaton:  Dlonne, 
Melba  Moore:  Crlssy,  Shelley  Plimpton; 
Mother,  Sally  Eaton,  Jonathan  Kramer,  Paul 
Jabara;  Father,  Robert  I.  Rublnsky.  Suzan- 
nah  Norstrand,  L.amont  Washington:  Tourist 
Couple,  Jonathan  Kramer,  Robert  I.  Rubln- 
sky; General  Grant,  Paul  Jabara;  Young  Re- 
cruit, Jonathan  Kramer;  Sergeant.  Donnle 
Burks;  Parents,  Diana  Keaton,  Robert  I. 
Rublnsky.) 

(By  Cllve  Barnes) 

What  Is  so  likable  about  "Hair,"  that  tri- 
bal-rock musical  that  Monday  completed  lis 
trek  from  downtown,  via  a  discotheque,  and 
landed,  positively  panting  with  love  and 
smelling  of  sweat  and  flowers,  at  the  Bllt- 
more Theater?  I  think  It  is  simply  that  It 
Is  so  likable.  So  new.  so  fresh  and  so  un- 
assuming, even  in  Its  pretensions. 

When  "Hair"  started  its  long-term  Joust 
against  Broadway's  world  of  Sigmund  Rom- 
berg it  was  at  Joseph  Papp's  Public  Theater. 
Then  its  music  came  across  with  a  kind  of 
acid-rock,  powerhouse  lyricism,  but  the  book, 
concerning  the  life  and  times  of  hippie  pro- 
test was  as  rickety  as  a  knock-kneed  centi- 
pede. 

Now  the  authors  of  the  dowdy  book — and 
brilliant  lyrics — have  done  a  very  brave  thing. 
They  have  in  effect  done  away  with  It  al- 
together. "Hair"  is  now  a  musical  with  a 
theme,  not  with  a  story.  Nor  Is  this  all  that 
has  been  done  In  this  totally  new.  all  lit-up 
gas-fired,  speed-marketed  Broadway  version. 
For  one  thing  It  has  been  made  a  great  deal 
franker.  In  fact  It  has  been  made  Into  the 
frankest  show  In  town — and  this  has  been  a 
season  not  noticeable  for  Its  verbal  or  visual 
reticence. 

Since  I  have  had  a  number  of  letters  from 
people  who  have  seen  previews  asking  me 
to  warn  readers,  and.  In  the  urbanely  quaint 
words  of  one  correspoudent,  "Spell  out  what 
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ts  happening  on  stage,"  thU  I  had  better  do. 
Well,  almost,  for  spell  It  out  I  cannot,  for 
this  remains  a  family  newspaper.  However,  a 
great  many  four-letter  words,  such  aa  "love." 
are  used  very  freely.  At  one  point — tn  what  la 
later  affectionately  referred  to  as  "the  nude 
scene" — a  number  of  men  and  women  (I 
should  have  counted)  are  seen  totally  nude 
and  full,  as  It  were.  face. 

Frequent  references — frequent  approving 
references — are  made  to  the  expanding  bene- 
fits of  drugs.  Homoeexuallty  ts  not  frowned 
upon— one  boy  announces  that  he  Is  In 
love  with  Mick  Jagger.  In  temu  unusually 
frank.  The  American  flag  is  not  desecrated — 
that  would  be  a  Federal  ofTense,  wouldn't 
It? —  but  It  Is  used  In  a  manner  that  not 
everyone  would  call  respectful.  Christian  rit- 
ual also  comes  in  for  a  bad  time,  the  au- 
thors approve  enthusiastically  of  miscegena- 
tion, and  one  enterprising  lyric  catalogiies 
somewhat  arcane  sexual  practices  more 
familiar  to  the  pages  of  the  "Kama  Sutra" 
than  The  New  York  Times.  So  there — you 
have  been  warned.  Oh  yes,  they  also  hand 
out  flowers. 

The  show  has  also  had  to  be  adapted  to  Its 
new  proscenium  form — and  a  number  of  new 
songs  have  been  written,  apparently  to  flll  In 
the  gape  where  the  old  book  used  to  be.  By 
*nd  large  these  new  numbers  are  not  quite 
the  equal  of  the  old.  but  the  old  ones — a  few 
of  them  sounding  like  classics  by  now — are 
still  there,  and  this  Is  a  happy  show  musical- 
ly. Gait  tdacDermot's  music  Is  merely  pop- 
rock,  with  strong  soothing  o^-ertones  of 
Broadway  melody,  but  It  precisely  serves  Its 
purpose,  and  Its  noisy  and  cheerful  conserva- 
tism Is  Just  right  for  an  audience  that  might 
wince  at  "Sergeant  Pepp>er's  Lonely  Hearts 
Club  Band,"  while  the  Stones  would  certain- 
ly gather  no  pop  moss. 

Yet  with  the  sweet  and  subtle  lyrics  of 
Gerome  Rognl  and  James  Rado,  the  show  Is 
the  flrst  Broadway  musical  In  some  time  to 
have  the  authentic  voice  of  today  rather 
than  the  day  before  yesterday.  It  even  looks 
different.  Robin  Wagner's  beautiful  junk-art 
setting  (a  blank  stage  replete  with  broken- 
down  truck,  papier-mache  Santa  Claus,  Juke 
box,  neon  signs)  Is  as  masterly  as  Nancy 
Potts's  cleverly  tattered  and  colorful,  turned- 
on  costumes.  And  then  there  Is  Tom  CHor- 
gan's  always  Irreverent,  occasionally  Irrele- 
vant   staging — which    Is    sheer    fun. 

Mr.  O'Uorgan  has  worked  wonders.  He 
makes  the  show  vibrate  from  the  first  slow- 
bum  opening — with  half-naked  hippies  stat- 
uesquely  slow-parading  down  the  center 
Isle — to  the  all-bands- together,  antl-patrlotlc 
finale.  Mr.  O'Horgan  Is  that  rare  thing:  a 
frenetic  director  who  comes  off  almost  as 
frequently  as  he  comes  on.  Some  of  his  more 
outlandish  ideas  were  once  in  a  while  too 
much,  but  basically,  after  so  many  musicals 
that  have  been  too  little,  too  much  makes  a 
change  for  the  good. 

But  the  essenUal  likablllty  of  the  show  Is 
to  be  found  in  its  attitudes  and  in  its  cast. 
You  probably  don't  have  to  be  a  supporter 
of  Eugene  McCarthy  to  love  it.  but  I  wouldn't 
give  much  chance  among  the  adherents  of 
Governor  Reagan.  The  theme,  such  as  It  U, 
concerns  a  dropout  who  freaks  in,  but  the 
attitudes  are  those  of  protest  and  alienation. 
As  the  hero  says  at  one  point:  "I  want  to  eat 
mushrooms.  I  want  to  sleep  in  the  sun." 

These  attitudes  will  annoy  many  people, 
but  as  long  as  Thoreau  Is  part  of  .America's 
heritage,  others  will  respond  to  this  musical 
that  marches  to  a  different  driunmer. 

You  don't  have  to  approve  of  the  Yip- Yip- 
Hooray  roaring  boys  to  enjoy  "Hair."  any 
more  than  you  have  to  approve  of  the  Royal 
Canadian  Mounted  Police  to  enjoy  "Rose 
Marie."  and  these  hard-working  and  talented 
actors  are  in  reality  about  as  hippie  as  Mayor 
Lindsay— no  less.  But  the  actors  are  beguil- 
ing. It  would  be  impossible  to  mention  them 
all,  so  let  me  content  myself  with  Mr.  Rado 
and  Mr.  Ragnl,  actors  and  prepetrators  both, 
Lynn  Kellogg  and  Shelley  Plimpton — one  of 


the  comparatively  few  holdovers  from  the 
original  production — who  does  marvels  with 
a  lovely  Lennon  and  McCartney -like  ballad, 
"Frank  Mills." 

Incidentally,  the  ca«t  washes.  It  also  ha« 
a  delightful  sense  of  self-mockery. 


INTERIOR  DEPARTMENT  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS.  1969 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  17354>  making  appro- 
priations 'or  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1969.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like,  first,  to  respond  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania, all  of  whom  liave  evidenced  to 
me.  personally,  an  interest  in  behalf  of  a 
larger  funding  of  the  National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arts  and  Humanities.  I  am 
sympathetic  to  the  cause  they  express. 

In  fairness  to  the  record.  I  believe  I 
should  indicate  the  rationale  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  followed  in 
arriving  at  its  figure.  The  figure  finally 
arrived  at  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee was  $12,200,000,  which  is  the  same 
funding  level  as  that  of  last  year.  In 
view  of  our  fiscal  problems,  the  Interior 
Appropriations  Committee  felt,  on  bal- 
ance, that  we  would  be  doing  well  to 
hold  the  expenditures  at  that  level  rather 
than  cutting  back.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  the  bill  presently  before  the  Senate,  in 
many  instances,  the  amount  allowed 
was  less  than  that  funded  in  the  prior 
years. 

The  Senator  from  New  York,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island,  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  have  had  a  long,  ef- 
fective, and  vigorous  interest  in  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities. They  were  particularly  inter- 
ested in  the  amoimt  allowed  for  matching 
gifts,  and  the  Appropriations  Committee 
made  an  allowance  of  $1  million  for  gifts. 

The  point  was  made  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  within  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  as  he  argued  for  a 
larger  figure,  as  to  what  might  happen  If 
there  are  more  gifts.  I  assured  him  then, 
so  far  as  I  was  able,  that  so  far  as  I 
was  concerned.  If  there  were  firm  gifts, 
they  would  be  made  conditional  upon 
a  congressional  appropriation  and  that 
then  they  certainly  should  he  submitted 
to  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Sub- 
committee at  the  proper  time,  because 
there  would  then  be  a  good  possibility  of 
having  that  amount  increased  to  take 
care  of  the  munificence  of  some  fine 
benefactor. 

One  of  the  problems  our  committee 
had  was  in  trying  to  arrive  at  a  balance 
between  the  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
the  Foundation  on  the  Humanities.  We 
resolved  that  within  our  committee  by 
allowing  each  the  same  amount. 

It  is  true  that,  in  addition.  $2  million 
is  allowed  by  way  of  matching  to  the 
States,  but  this  is  only  within  the  Foun- 
dation on  the  Arts.  So  to  that  extent  the 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  has  an  addi- 
tional $2  million  available  to  it  over  and 
above  the  total  figure  available  to  the 
Foundation  on  the  Humanities, 


I  believe  that,  all  In  all,  we  arrived  at 
an  excellent  conclusion.  In  view  of  the 
tight  fiscal  problems  we  have  encoun- 
tered. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Nevada. 

I  should  like  to  bring  out  the  fact  that 
the  funds  for  the  States  council  on  the 
arts  are  spent  virtually  without  any  di- 
rection by  Mr.  Stevens,  the  chairman  of 
the  Endowment  for  the  Arts.  Indeed,  by 
law.  his  role  is  almost  that  of  a  conduit 
of  funds.  The  original  concept  was  that 
both  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  En- 
dowments would  have  something  like 
State  councils,  so  there  would  have  been 
an  easy  equalization  of  figures.  My  own 
view  is  that  it  was  a  pretty  good  idea 
to  provide  for  a  decentralization  of  some 
of  these  programs  by  putting  some  of  the 
responsibility  in  the  States  and/or 
regions. 

I  must  say.  looking  ahead  to  future 
appropriations  and  authorizations,  that 
I  believe  the  humanities  might  be  well 
advised  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
amounts  for  the  general  endowment  pro- 
grams and  for  the  State  programs  should 
be  kept  separate,  the  way  they  have  been 
in  the  pending  appropriations  bill. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  That  was  actuaUy  the  end 
result  of  the  action  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  We  tried  to  balance  out  the 
actual  amounts  available  to  the  two 
Foundations  as  best  we  could. 

I  have  great  respect  and  regard  for 
both  Roger  Stevens,  who  heads  the  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts;  and  for  Bamaby 
Keeney,  who  heads  the  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities. 

We  did  the  best  we  could  to  treat  them 
as  nearly  equally  as  possible.  I  think  the 
end  result  is  good.  This  would  be  my 
explanation  as  well  as  my  pledge,  so  far 
as  future  gifts  are  concerned. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Nevada. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  deploring 
the  needless  reduction  in  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  National  Foimdatlon  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities. 

The  Foundation  requires  but  a  small 
sum  for  its  continued  and  effective  oper- 
ation. It  serves  a  vital  function  In  our 
society,  providing  support  and  assistance 
for  numerous  worthy  cultural  projects. 
In  a  society  where  the  sounds  of  warfare 
and  of  domestic  strife  seem  all  too  domi- 
nant, this  foundation  brings  some  sem- 
blance of  beauty  and  creativity  to  a 
troubled  world.  I  deeply  regret  that  the 
Congress  has  seen  fit,  this  year,  to  re- 
duce the  funds  available  for  this  worthy 
purpose.  I  hope  that  In  the  years  to  come, 
more  of  my  colleagues  will  join  in  rec- 
ognizing the  worth  and  supporting  the 
programs  of  the  Arts  and  Humanities 
Foundation. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
state  my  support  for  this  important  ap- 
propriations bill  that  enables  one  of  our 
major  departments  to  fulfill  its  conser- 
vation and  related  duties.  Due  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Interior  Department 
over  our  lands  and  resources,  my  home 
State  of  Texas  is  influenced  greatly  by 
this  bill — both  in  its  land  resources  and 
also  its  resources  under  the  coastal 
waters.  Because  of  the  many  facets  of 
activity  of  this  Department,  it  would  be 
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Impossible  to  enumerate  all  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  the  bill  provides  to 
Texas. 

I  would,  however,  like  to  express  my 
appreciation  for  the  support  of  this  body 
for  my  efforts  to  restore  appropriations 
for  the  Guadalupe  Mountain  National 
Park.  Although  only  $200,000  was  aj>- 
propriated.  this  is  an  important  step  to- 
ward making  the  park  a  reality.  I  am 
nevertheless  sorry  that  the  President's 
original  request  for  $1,446,000  was  not 
fully  met.  This  park  would  include 
Guadalupe  Peak,  the  highest  moimtain 
in  Texas,  and  the  magnificent  El  Capi- 
tan  peak,  with  its  sheer  rock  face. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  agree  with  this  $200,000 
appropriation  in  further  hope  that  the 
owners  of  the  land  will  make  a  firm 
contract  with  the  Government  that  will 
save  the  land  for  this  park.  Such  a  iiark 
Is  deserved  by  this  Nation. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  It 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  On 
page  5,  line  19,  it  is  proposed  to  strike 
"$139,843,000"  and  to  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  ■$144,193,000". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the  ef- 
fect of  the  amendment  is  to  restore  to 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  an  amount 
of  $4,350,000  above  the  amount  repoi-ted 
by  the  committee.  It  has  to  do  with 
items  for  education  and  welfare  serv- 
ices, the  items  being  listed  on  page  6  of 
the  committee  report,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  $1,500,000  item  having  to  do 
with  teacher  reclassification. 

The  amendment  would  restore  all  the 
cuts  listed  on  page  6  of  the  report  except 
that  one  particular  item, 

I  am,  of  course,  as  much  aware  as  are 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations that  cuts  must  be  made  in 
funds  to  be  appropriated.  But  I  strongly 
feel  that  these  additional  cuts  recom- 
mended in  the  already  limited  funds  for 
education  and  welfare  services  for  Amer- 
ican Indians  are  too  drastic  and  should 
be  restored. 

What  programs  are  affected  by  these 
additional  cuts?  First,  we  would,  as  I 
understand  it,  eliminate  a  new  kinder- 
garten program  scheduled  to  be  launched 
this  fall  both  on  reservations  and  in 
public  schools  having  heavy  Indian  pop- 
ulations, I  am  particularly  interested  in 
the  Johnson-O'Malley  program  for  kin- 
dergartens in  public  schools  since,  under 
the  administration  request,  some  600 
children  from  impoverished  homes  would 
have,  for  the  first  time,  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  prepare  adequately  for  public 
school  attendance  through  kindergarten 
training. 

The  House  reduction  cut  this  figure 
for  Oklahoma — my  home  State — in  half. 
Now  we  are  asked  to  eliminate  it  en- 
tirely. Many  of  our  children  are  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  been  raised  in 
areas  having  kindergartens.  This  is  not 
so  for  all  too  many  Indian  children.  But 
they  can  wait  until  the  budget  is  not  so 


tight.  At  least  that  is  what  we  would  be 
saying  if  this  amendment  Is  rejected. 

My  pending  amendment  would  restore 
$1,700,000  and  make  a  small  beginning 
in  establlslilng  kindergartens  to  benefit 
Indian  children  both  on  and  off  reserva- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  have  received 
a  great  number  of  telegrams  from  east- 
em  Oklahoma.  The  telegrams  have  come 
from  the  principal  of  the  Zlon  School, 
the  superintendent  of  the  Cave  Springs 
School,  the  principal  of  the  Maryetta 
School,  the  superintendent  of  schools  of 
Adair  Comity,  the  principal  of  Bell 
School,  the  principal  of  Peavine  School, 
the  principal  of  Grea.sy  School,  the  prin- 
cipal of  Brlggs  School,  the  president  of 
Lost  City  Elementary  Schools,  the  sui)er- 
intendent  of  Oaks  Schools,  and  the  su- 
perintendent of  schools  at  Canton,  Okla. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  telegrams  which  I  have 
received. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Stilwei.l,  Okla. 

June  25,  19G8. 
Fred  Harris, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Wasliington,  D.C.: 

Please  restore  $230,000  passed  by  the 
House  recently  for  kindergarten  for  eastern 
Oklahoma,  this  Is  vital  to  the  children  in 
the   schools  In   eastern   Oklahoma. 

Bill  Dufft, 
Principal,  Zion  School. 

Stilwell,  Okla. 

June  25,  1968. 
Fred  Harris, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Please  restore  $230,000  passed  by  the 
House  recently  for  kindergarten  for  eastern 
Oklahoma,  this  is  vital  to  the  children  la 
the   schools   in   eastern   Oklahoma. 

Mack  Star, 
Superintendent,  Cave  Springs  School. 

Stilwell,  Okla., 

June  25, 1968. 
Fred  Harris, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Please  restore  $230,000  passed  by  the 
House  recently  for  kindergarten  for  eastern 
Oklahoma,  this  is  vital  to  the  children  in 
the  schools  in  eastern  Oklahoma. 

T.  D.  WORSHAM, 

Principal,  Maryetta  School. 

Stilwell,  Qkla., 

June  25,1958. 
Fred  Harris. 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Please  restore  $230,000  passed  by  the 
House  recently  for  kindergarten  for  eastern 
Oklahoma,  this  is  vital  to  the  children  in 
the  schools  in  eastern  Oklahoma. 

J.  L.  Hallford, 
Adair  County  Superintendent . 

Stilwell,  Okla., 

June  26,  1968. 
Fred  Harris, 
U.S.  Senator. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Please  restore  &230.000.00.  Passed  by  the 
House  lecently  for  kindergarten  for  eastern 
Oklahoma,  this  is  vital  to  the  children  in 
the  schools  in  eastern  Oklahoma. 

Felix.  Eads, 
Principal,  Bell  School. 


Stilwell.  Okla., 

June  26,  1968. 
Fred  Hakbis, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.Cj 

Please  restore  (230,000.00.  Passed  by  the 
House  recently  for  kindergarten  for  eastern 
Oklahoma,  this  Is  vital  to  the  children  in  the 
schools  in  eastern  Oklahoma. 

Gtrs  Keeter. 
Principal,  Peavine  School. 

Stilwell.  Okla., 

June  26,  1968. 
Fred  Harris, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C.:  \ 

Please  restore  $230,000  00.  Passed  by  the 
House  recently  for  kindergarten  for  eastern 
Oklahoma,  this  Is  vital  to  the  children  In  the 
schools  In  rastern  Oklahoma. 

Ncllik  Mays. 
Principal,  Greasy  School. 

Tahlequah,  Okla., 

June  25,  1968. 
Fred  R.  Harris. 
Senate  Office  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.C.: 

It  is  my  request  that  you  rwitore  the  230.- 

000  dollars  earmarked  for  kindergarten  pro- 
gram under  Johnson-O'Malley  for  the  bUite 
of  Oklahoma  which  was  prissed  by  the  House. 

1  feel  this  is  the  only  opportunity  for  the 
underprivileged  children  to  attend  kinder- 
garten. 

Respectfully  yours. 

James  CiiAPfiN, 
Principal,  liriggs  School. 

Tahpequah,  Okla. 

June  26,  1968. 
Senator  Fred  Harris, 
Senate  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Please  make  every  effort  to  get  the  230.000 

restored   for   kindergartens   under  Johnson- 

O'Mally  for  the  State  of  Oklahoma.  Means 

much  to  the  Indian  children  of  our  State. 

Sincerely, 

Barney  Mitchell. 
Prpsident,  Lo.it  City  Elementary  School.i. 
Hulpcrt.  Okla. 

Pryor.  Okla., 
June  26.  1968. 
Senator  Fred  Harris, 
U.S.  Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  We  are  vitally  Interested  In 
kindergarten  program  for  the  underprivileged 
Indian  children  of  our  area.  We  hope  you  will 
use  your  prestige  and  Influence  on  the  Senate 
Committee  to  bring  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
the  appropriation  for  kindergarten  which  is 
now  tied  up  in  committee. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Lloyd  A.  Osbobn, 
Superintendent,  Oaks  Schools,  Oaks,  Okla. 

Canton.  Okla., 

June  26.  1968. 
Hon.  Fred  Harris. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Harris:  We  are  much  con- 
cerned about  the  passage  of  the  legislation 
carrying  funds  for  a  kindergarten  program  in 
BIA  and  Johnson-O'Malley  schools.  Since  the 
House  has  already  cut  the  proposed  amount 
by  half  we  stand  to  lose  this  important  pro- 
gram with  further  cuts.  We  sincerely  hofie 
we  can  count  on  your  support  to  see  this 
legislation  passed. 

C.  B.  Cash, 

Superintciident  of  Schools.  Canton.  Okla. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the  mes- 
sage in  each  telegram  is  to  the  same  ef- 
fect: Please  restore  the  $230,000  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  recently 
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for  the  kindergarten  for  eastern  Okla- 
homa. 

Mr.  President,  this  situation  does  not 
apply  only  to  Oklahoma  because  I  am 
interested  in  Indian  children  wherever 
they  are,  on  reservations  and  off  reser- 
vations, anywhere  in  the  United  States. 
Neither  does  the  amendment  apply  only 
to  the  kindergarten  program. 

It  would  also  restore  $600,000  to  the 
commtmity  development  program  which 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  is  expand- 
ing to  give  American  Indians  increased 
opportunities  and  resources  to  manage 
their  own  affairs  in  the  local  communi- 
ties where  they  live.  Again,  the  House 
had  already  reduced  this  new  program, 
but.  on  the  theory  that  cuts  can  most 
easily  be  made  in  new  programs  rather 
than  in  old  ones,  we  are  asked  to  cut 
adult  education  in  community  develop- 
ment, a  program  which  gives  much  prom- 
ise of  permitting  Indians  to  acquire  the 
experience  and  skills  necessary  to  im- 
prove their  community  life. 

Third,  this  amendment  would  restore 
$2,000,0ff0  to  the  Indian  housing  im- 
provement program.  Again,  the  House 
had  cut  $317,000  from  this  program  but. 
because  we  had  only  recently  reacted  to 
the  tragic  inadequacy  of  so  much  of  what 
passes  for  housing  for  our  Indian  citi- 
zens, and  thus  this  was  a  new  program, 
we  are  requested  to  approve  an  addi- 
tional reduction  of  $2  million.  We  should 
restore  this  amount.  If  $2  million  must  be 
saved  let  us  find  some  place  else  to  save 
it  besides  the  all-too-inadequate  pro- 
gram for  improving  the  housing  in  which 
American  Indians  must  live. 

If  American  Indians  are  to  have  the^ 
opportunity  to  overcome  the  impover- 
ished conditions  to  which  they  have  been 
subjected,  educational  and  welfare  serv- 
ices need,  at  this  time,  to  be  increased 
rather  than  decreased.  It  is  indeed  im- 
fortunate  that  the  programs  on  the  cut- 
ting edge,  the  new  programs,  are  the 
ones  which  have  borne  the  brunt  of  these 
reductions.  My  amendment  would  do 
nothing  more  tlian  restore  this  category 
to  the  level  approved  by  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  ask  that  it  be  adopted. 

Mr  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  of  my  dls- 
tmgmshed  friend  from  Oklahoma. 

The  problems  to  which  the  Senator 
has  addressed  himself  were  carefully 
considered  by  the  sutKommittee  and  by 
the  full  committee.  The  breakdown  and 
the  detail  appears  rather  fully  on  pages 
5  and  6  of  the  report.  There  was  a  fiu-- 
ther  reduction  made  under  the  House 
figure  insofar  as  kindergartens  in  non- 
Federal  schools  are  concerned,  as  well 
as  an  additional  reduction  in  the  item  of 
kindergartens  in  the  Bureau  schools. 

The  primary  rationale  in  making  this 
reduction,  I  believe,  was  twofold.  First, 
the  Headstart  program  contains  some- 
thing in  the  neighborhood  of  $10  million 
projected  and  estimated  for  fiscal  year 
1969  as  against  $6,697,000  in  1968  for  the 
education  of  the  Indian  children.  This 
was  specifically  earmarked  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

It  seemed  to  us  in  this  particular  area 
of  tight  budget  restrictions  that  this  was 
an  area  where  there  could  very  well  be 
a  saving.  I  Jiink  it  should  be  pointed  out 


that  the  total  amount  allowed  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  in  the  budget  rec- 
ommended was  $238  million.  That 
amount  was  an  increase  of  some  $1  mil- 
lion over  the  amount  appropriated  in 
1968. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  there  are 
7  or  8  different  agencies  detailed  on  page 
5  of  the  report. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  that  part  of  the  report  to  which  I 
have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows: 

BCREAU    OF    INDIAN    ArFAIRS 

The  reduction  of  $37,106,000  In  the  total 
estimate  of  the  Biirenu  of  Indian  AiTaIrs  com- 
pares with  an  Increase  of  $28,373,000  request- 
ed. The  total  budget  recommended  Is  $238.- 
771.000.  an  Increase  of  $1,267,000  over  the 
$237,504,000  approved  In  fiscal  year  1968. 

Although  the  committee  recommends  less 
than  the  budget  estimate  for  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  this  Is  not  an  Indication  of 
Inck  of  Interest  In  the  Indians.  However.  In 
view  of  the  flscal  situation  the  committee 
tnnk  Into  consideration  that  In  addition  to 
the  amount  recommended  for  direct  appro- 
priation to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  In 
this  bill.  It  Is  estimated  that  more  than  $202,- 
576,000  will  be  available  from  other  Federal 
agencies  In  the  coming  flscal  year.  This  Is  an 
Incomplete  estimate,  because  flscal  year  1969 
flgures  for  some  agencies  are  not  available. 
In  fiscal  year  1968,  these  agencies  provided 
over  $30  million.  The  following  table  sets 
forth  tbeM  1968  and  1969  estimates: 


AfMcy 


Fiscal  vtar 


ealyeai 
19M 


Department  ol  Airicultura {12. 124. 000 

Depirtmtnt  at  Commerc*  .       .  27.941,000 

OfAce  ot  Economic  Opportunity.  36. 897. 000 
Department  ot  Heiltli,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  (eicapl 

Public  Heiltli  Service) 21. 642.  COO 

Department  ol  Housinn  aixl 

Urban  Development -  1, 164. 000 

Oeparlment  ol  the  Interior 
(eicept  Bureau  of  Indian 

Alfairi) 2.625.000 

Department  ol  tabor -l.IM.OOO 

.Small  Businesi  iVdminatration.  380.  COO 

Pi>' lie  Health  ServKt 103.5S2.000 

Tom 2O7,4t3,0GO 


tl2.OS4.000 

(') 
40,756.000 


24.400,000 
(') 


2.512.000 
(') 
300.000 
122. 554. 000 


202,576.000 


'  Mot  availablt. 
.  Incomplete. 

The  amount  shown  above  for  fiscal  year 
1969.  even  though  Incomplete,  plus  the 
amount  recommended  by  the  committee,  will 
provide  over  $1100  per  capita  for  the  400,000 
Indians  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
other  agencies  participating  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  great  American  Indian  to 
the  extent  of  approximately  $207  million 
in  the  current  fiscal  year  and  a  pro- 
jected $202  million  for  the  next  fiscal 
year.  It  did  seem  to  the  committee  that 
this  was  an  adequate  realization  of  the 
problems  of  the  Indians. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing,  I  would  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  that  the 
items — at  least  the  House  figure  items — 
will  be  in  conference  with  the  Hoiise  be- 
cause they  did  add,  as  the  Seruttor  cor- 
rectly said,  these  amounts  which  he  de- 
tailed in  his  opening  statement.  There- 
fore, those  amounts  will  be  in  conference. 

There  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $400 


million  plus  in  this  budget,  in  addition  to 
allied  Items  related  to  the  Indians. 

Therefore,  I  hope  the  amendment  will 
be  defeated. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  first,  let 
me  say  with  respect  to  Headstart  that  I 
imderstand  that  position  and  that  argu- 
ment. I  do  not  agree  with  it  because  I 
think  Headstart  in  the  OEO  budget  is 
already  pitifully  small.  We  have  been  ex- 
perimenting and  not  willing  to  back  it 
up  with  money  and  the  kind  of  things 
we  know  will  work  for  so  many  disad- 
vantaged children  in  America. 

Furthermore,  here  we  have  the  oppor- 
timity  to  institutionalize  in  the  regiilar 
schools,  public  and  reservation  schools, 
the  Headstart  concept  so  that  we  could 
accomplish  the  kind  of  thing  that  every- 
one admits  must  oe  done  eventually ;  that 
is,  once  the  child  has  had  the  advantage- 
ous experience  of  Headstart  he  would  not 
then  be  dropped  and  he  would  not  then 
lose  that  kind  of  momentum,  but  rather 
that  momentum  and  the  concept  would 
be  continued  in  the  regular  school  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  course 
could  best  be  followed  if  this  amoimt 
were  added  for  American  Indian  children 
on  and  off  of  reservations. 

I  honor  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Bible]  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona.  They  do 
not  yield,  and  they  should  not  yield,  to 
anyone  in  their  desire  to  do  right  by 
American  Indians  and  American  Indian 
children.  Both  Senators  have  distin- 
guished records  in  that  regard,  and  this 
hardly  needs  to  be  pointed  out  by  me  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  at  this  time. 

I  appreciate  the  statement  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nevada  about 
this  item  being  in  conference.  It  will  be 
in  conference  if  my  amendment  is  not 
adopted.  I  hope  it  may  be  adopted.  I  have 
not  spoken  about,  nor  does  my  amend- 
ment deal  with,  the  item  having  to  do 
with  teacher  reclassification.  I  do  not 
want  to  prejudice  that  item.  The  amend- 
ment does  not  deal  with  it,  and  my  re- 
marks do  not  deal  with  it,  simply  be- 
cause I  am  not  prepared  to  speak  on  that 
item.  But  if  the  amendment  cannot  be 
adopted,  I  hope  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  and  the  other  Senators 
who  will  be  conferees  will  give  these 
items  their  consideration.  I  know  that 
they  will  do  so. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  adopted. 
I  am  prepared  to  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  third  reading. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  a  tSTJO- 
graphical  error  appears  in  the  bill  itself. 
On  page  10,  line  12,  the  figure  "1969" 
should  read  •1968."  I  move  that  the  cor- 
rection be  made. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  think  we 
are  now  prepared  to  accommodate  the 
request  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California  that  the  bill  be  read  the  third 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
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be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (H.R.  17354)  was  passed. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amendments 
and  request  a  conference  with  the  House 
of  Representatives  thereon  and  that  the 
Presiding  Officer  appoint  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  "Mr.  Spong  in  the 
chair)  appointed  Mr.  Hayden,  Mr.  Bible, 
Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Mundt, 
and  Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  once 
ag£iin  the  Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr. 
Hayden],  the  patriarch  of  the  Senate, 
has  led  with  distinction  a  measure  of 
great  importance  through  the  Senate.  I 
speak,  of  course,  of  his  strong  support 
of  the  Interior  appropriations  bill  just 
passed  overwhelmingly. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible] 
joined  to  handle  this  bill  with  the  care 
and  diligence  that  has  marked  his  al- 
ready abundant  record.  His  deep  interest 
In  and  strong  devotion  to  all  phases  of 
our  conservation  and  restoration  proj- 
ects, our  parks,  and  indeed  to  all  matters 
that  fall  within  the  domain  of  our  Inte- 
rior Department  is  unsurpassed. 

Also  to  be  commended  for  their  con- 
tributions to  the  discussion  are  the  Sen- 
ators from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits], 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  PellI.  and  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  H.\RRisl.  Their  views  are  always 
most  thoughtful,  always  most  welcomed. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  thank  the  Senate  as 
a  whole  for  its  action  on  this  and  on  the 
other  major  bills  disposed  of  today.  The 
matters  were  handled  with  dispatch, 
with  full  consideration  for  the  views 
of  every  Member,  and  their  disposition 
has  enabled  us  to  achieve  a  large  step  in 
the  direction  toward  our  goal  of  an  early 
August  adjournment. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  go  into  executive 
session  to  consider  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement,  Executive  D,  90th 
Congress,  second  session. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


Chapter  II — Definitions 


AUTHORITY  TO  SIGN  BILLS.  RE- 
CEIVE MESSAGES,  AND  FILE 
REPORTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  President 
pro  tempore  be  authorized  to  sign  duly 
enrolled  bills  during  the  adjournment  of 
the  Senate  imtil  Friday,  June  28;  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  be  author- 
ized to  receive  such  messages  from  the 
House  during  that  period;  and  that  all 
committees  be  authorized  to  file  reports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTERNATIONAL  COFFEE  AGREE- 
MENT, 1968 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate, as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  consideration  of  Executive 
D,  90th  Congress,  second  session,  the  In- 
ternational Coffee  Asreement,  1968. 
which  was  read  the  second  time  as 
follows: 

International  Coffee  Agreement, 
1968 

PREAMBIX 

The  Governments  Parties  to  this  Agree- 
ment. 

Recognizing  the  exceptional  importance  of 
cotTee  to  the  economies  ol  many  countries 
which  are  largely  dependent  upon  this  com- 
modity for  their  export  earnings  and  thus 
for  the  continuation  of  their  development 
programmes  in  the  social  aiifl  economic 
fields: 

Considering  that  close  International  co- 
operation on  coffee  marketing  will  stimulate 
the  economic  diversification  and  develop- 
ment of  coffee-producing  countries  and  thus 
contribute  to  a  strengthening  of  the  political 
and  economic  bonds  Ijetween  producers  and 
consumers; 

Finding  reason  to  expect  a  tendency  to- 
ward persistent  disequilibrium  between  pro- 
duction and  consumption,  accumulation  of 
Ijurdensome  stocks,  and  pronounced  fluctua- 
tions in  prices,  which  can  be  harmful  both 
to  producers  and  to  consumers; 

Believing  that,  In  the  absence  of  inter- 
national measures,  this  situation  cannot  be 
corrected  by  normal  market  forces;  and 

Noting  the  renegotiation  by  the  Interna- 
tional Coffee  Council  of  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement.  1962. 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 

Chapter  I — Objectives 

ARTICLE    1 

Objectives 
The  objectives  of  the  Agreement  are: 

( 1 )  to  achieve  a  reasonable  balance  be- 
tween supply  and  demand  on  a  basis  which 
will  assure  adequate  supplies  of  coffee  to 
consumers  and  markets  for  coffee  to  produc- 
ers at  equitable  prices  and  which  will  bring 
atwut  long-term  equilibrium  between  pro- 
duction and  consumption; 

(2)  to  alleviate  the  serious  hardship 
caused  by  burdensome  surpluses  and  exces- 
sive fluctuations  In  the  prices  of  coffee  which 
are  harmful  both  to  producers  and  to  con- 
sumers; 

(3)  to  contribute  to  the  development  of 
productive  resources  and  to  the  promotion 
and  maintenance  of  employment  and  Income 
In  the  Member  countries,  thereby  helping  to 
bring  about  fair  wages,  higher  living  stand- 
ards, and  better  working  conditions; 

(4)  to  assist  in  Increasing  the  purchasing 
power  of  coffee-exporting  countries  by  keep- 
ing prices  at  equitable  levels  and  by  Increas- 
ing consumption; 

(5)  to  encourage  the  consumption  of  coffee 
by  every  possible  means;  and 

(6)  in  general.  In  recognition  of  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  trade  In  coffee  to  the  economic 
stability  of  markets  for  industrial  products, 
to  further  international  co-operation  In  con- 
nexion with  world  coffee  problems. 


ARTICLE  s 

Definitions 
For  the  purjxjses  of  the  Agreement: 
(1)  "Coffee"  means  the  beans  and  ber- 
ries of  the  coffee  tree,  whether  parchment, 
green  or  roasted,  and  Includes  ground,  decaf- 
feinated, liquid  or  .■soluble  coffee.  These  terms 
shall  have  the  following  meaning: 

(a)  "green  coffee"  means  all  coffee  In  the 
naked  bean  form  before  roasting; 

(b)  "coffee  berries"  means  the  complete 
fruit  of  the  coffee  tree;  to  find  the  equiva- 
lent of  coffee  berries  to  green  coffee,  multi- 
ply the  net  weight  of  the  dried  coffee  ber- 
ries Ijy  0.50; 

(c)  "parchment  coffee"  means  the  green 
coffee  bean  contained  In  the  parchment  skin; 
t-o  find  the  equivalent  of  parchment  coffee 
to  green  coffee,  multiply  the  net  weight  ol 
the  parchment  coffee  by  0.80; 

(d)  "roasted  coffee"  means  green  coffee 
roasted  to  any  degree  and  includes  ground 
coffee;  to  find  the  equivalent  of  roasted  cof- 
fee to  greei^  coffei^,  multiply  the  net  weight 
of  roasted  coffee  by  1.19; 

(e)  "decaffeinated  coffee"  means  green, 
ro-isted  or  soluble  coffee  from  which  caffein 
has  been  extracted;  to  find  the  equivalent 
of  decaffeinated  coffee  to  green  coffee,  multi- 
ply the  net  weight  of  the  decaffeinated  cof- 
loe  in  green,  roasted  or  soluble  form  by  1.00. 
1.19  or  3.00  respectively; 

(f )  "liquid  coffee"  means  the  water-soluble 
solids  derived  from  roasted  coffee  and  put 
Into  liquid  form;  to  find  the  equivalent  of 
liquid  to  green  coffee,  multiply  the  net 
weight  of  the  dried  coffee  solids  contained 
in  the  liquid  coffee  by  3.00; 

(g)  "soluble  coffee"  means  the  dried  water- 
soluble  solids  derived  from  roasted  coffee; 
to  find  the  equivalent  of  soluble  coffee  to 
green  coffee,  multiply  the  net  weight  of  the 
soluble  coffee  by  3.00. 

(2)  "Bag"  means  60  kilogrammes  or  132- 
276  pounds  of  green  coffee;  "ton"  means  a 
metric  ton  of  1.000  kilogrammes  or  2.204.6 
pounds;  and  "pound"  means  453.597 
grammes. 

(3)  "Coffee  year"  means  the  period  of  one 
year,  from  1  October  through  30  September. 

(41  "Export  of  Coffee"  means,  except  as 
otherwise  provided  In  Article  39.  any  ship- 
ment of  coffee  which  leaves  the  territory  of 
the  country  where  the  coffee  was  grown. 

(5)  "Organization".  "Council"  and 
"Board"  mean,  respectively,  the  International 
Coffee  Organization,  the  International  Cof- 
fee Council,  and  the  Executive  Board  referred 
to  in  Article  7  of  the  Agreement. 

(6)  "Member"  means  a  Contracting  Party; 
a  dependent  territory  or  territories  in  respect 
of  which  separate  Membership  has  been  de- 
clared under  Article  4;  or  two  or  more  Con- 
tracting Parties  or  dependent  territories,  or 
both,  which  participate  in  the  Organization 
as  a  Member  group  under  Article  5  or  6. 

(7)  "Exporting  Member"  or  "exporting 
country"  means  a  Member  or  country,  re- 
spectively, which  is  a  net  exporter  of  coffee; 
that  is,  whose  exports  exceed  its  Imports. 

(8)  "Importing  Member"  or  "importing 
country"  means  a  Member  or  country,  re- 
spectively, which  is  a  net  Importer  of  coffee; 
that  Is.  whose  Imports  exceed  its  exports. 

(9)  "Producing  Member"  or  "producing 
country"  means  a  Member  or  country,  re- 
spectively, which  grows  coffe*  In  commercially 
significant  quantities. 

(10)  "Distributed  simple  majority  vote" 
means  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  by  ex- 
porting Members  present  and  voting,  and  a 
majority  of  the  votes  cast  by  importing  Mem- 
bers present  and  voting,  counted  separately. 

(11)  "Distributed  two-thirds  majority 
vote"  means  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the 
votes  cast  by  exporting  Members  present  and 
voting  and  a  twn-thirds  majority  of  the  votes 
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caat  by  importing  Members  present  ana  rov- 
ing, counted  •eparately. 

(13)  "Kntry  Into  force"  meana.  except  m 
ottaenrlae  provided,  the  date  on  which  the 
Agreement  enters  into  force,  whether  provi- 
sionally or  deAnlUvely. 

(13)  "Exportable  production"  means  the 
total  production  of  coffee  of  an  exporting 
country  In  a  given  coffee  year  leea  the  amount 
destined  for  domestic  consumption  in  the 
same  year. 

(14)  •Availability  for  export"  means  the 
exportable  production  of  an  exporting  coun- 
try In  a  given  coffee  year  plus  accumulated 
stocks  from  previous  years. 

(16)  "Export  entitlement"  means  the  total 
quantity  of  coffee  which  a  Member  is  au- 
thorized to  export  under  the  various  provi- 
sions of  the  Agreement,  but  excluding  ex- 
ports which  under  the  provisions  of  Article 
40  are  not  charged  to  quotas. 

(16)  "Authorized  exports"  means  actual 
exports  covered  by  the  export  entitlement. 

(17)  "Permitted  exports"  means  the  sum 
of  authorized  exports  and  exports  which  un- 
der the  provisions  of  Article  40  are  not 
charged  to  quotas. 

Chapte*  III— Membebship 

ABTICLE    3 

Membership  in  the  organization 
( 1 )  Bach  Contracting  Party,  together  with 
those  of  Its  dependent  territories  to  which 
the  Agreement  is  extended  under  paragraph 
{ 1 )  of  ArUcle  66.  shall  constitute  a  single 
.Member  of  the  Organization,  except  as  oth- 
erwise provided  under  Articles  4.  5  and  6. 

(3)  A  Member  may  change  its  category 
of  Membership,  previously  declared  on  ap- 
proval. ratltlcaUon.  acceptance  or  accession 
to  the  Agreement,  on  such  conditions  as  the 
Council  may  agree. 

(3)  On  application  by  two  or  more  import- 
ing Members  for  a  change  In  the  form  of 
their  participation  in  the  Agreement  and/or 
their  representation  In  the  Organization,  and 
notwithstanding  other  provisions  of  the 
Agreement,  the  Council  may,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  MMnbers  concerned,  determine 
the  conditions  which  shall  be  applicable  to 
such  changed  participation  and/ or  repre- 
sentation. 

ARTICLX    4 

Separate  memberxhip  in  respect  to  depend- 
ent territories 

Any  Contracting  Party  which  Is  a  net  Im- 
porter of  coffee  may.  at  any  time,  by  appropri- 
ate notification  In  accordance  with  paragraph 
(2)  of  Article  65.  declare  that  It  is  participat- 
ing in  the  Organization  separately  with  re- 
spect to  any  of  Its  dependent  territories  which 
are  net  exporters  of  coffee  and  which  It  desig- 
nates. In  such  case,  the  metropolitan  territory 
and  Its  non-designated  dependent  territories 
will  have  a  single  Membership,  and  Its  desig- 
nated dependent  territories,  either  Individ- 
ually or  collectively  as  the  notification  Indi- 
cates will  have  separate  Membership. 

ARTICLZ    s 

Group  membership  upon  joining  the 
organisation 
1 1 )  Two  or  more  Contracting  Parties  which 
are  net  exporters  of  coffee  may.  by  appropri- 
ate notification  to  the  Secretary-General  of 
the  United  Nations  at  the  time  of  de- 
posit of  their  respective  Instruments  of  ap- 
proval, ratification,  acceptance  or  accession 
and  to  the  Council,  declare  that  they  are 
joining  the  Organization  as  a  Member  group. 
A  dependent  territory  to  which  the  Agree- 
ment has  been  extended  under  paragraph 
1 1 )  of  Article  65  may  constitute  part  of 
such  a  Member  group  If  the  Governznent  of 
the  State  responsible  for  Its  International 
relations  has  given  appropriate  notification 
thereof  under  paragraph  (3)  of  Article  65. 
Such  Contracting  Parties  luad  dependent 
territories  must  satisfy  the  following  con- 
dlUons: 


(a>  they  shall  declare  ttaetr  willingness  to 
accept  responsibility  for  group  obligations  In 
an  Individual  as  well  as  a  group  capacity; 

(b)  they  shall  subsequently  provide  siiffl- 
clent  evidence  to  the  Council  that  the  group 
has  the  organization  necessary  to  implement 
a  common  coffee  policy,  and  that  they  have 
the  means  of  complying,  together  with  the 
other  parties  to  the  group,  with  their  obli- 
gations under  the  Agreement:  and 

(c)  they  shall  subsequently  provide  evi- 
dence to  the  Council  either: 

(1)  that  they  have  been  recognized  as  a 
group  In  a  previous  International  coffee 
agreement:  or 

(II)    that  they  have: 

( a )  a  common  or  co-ordinated  commercial 
and  economic  policy  in  relation  to  coffee:  and 

(b)  a  co-ordinated  monetary  and  financial 
policy,  as  well  as  the  organs  necessary  for  im- 
plementing such  a  policy,  so  that  the  Council 
is  satisfied  that  the  Member  group  can  comply 
with  the  spirit  of  group  membership  and  the 
group  obligations  Involved. 

(2)  The  Member  t;roup  shall  constitute  a 
single  Member  of  the  Organization,  except 
that  each  party  to  the  group  shall  be  treated 
as  If  It  were  a  single  Member  as  regards  all 
matters  arising  under  the  following  provi- 
sions: 

(a)  Chapters  XII.  XIII.  and  XVI: 

(b)  Articles  10.  11  and  10  of  Chapter  IV; 
and 

(c)  Article  68  of  Chapter  XX. 

(3)  The  Contracting  Parties  and  depend- 
ent territories  Joining  as  a  Member  group 
shall  specify  the  Government  or  organiza- 
tion which  will  represent  them  In  the  Coun- 
cil as  regards  all  matters  arising  under  the 
Agreement  other  than  those  specified  In 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  Article. 

(4 1  The  Member  group's  voting  rights 
shall  be  as  follows: 

(a)  the  Member  group  shall  have  the  same 
number  of  basic  votes  as  a  single  Member 
country  Joining  the  Organization  in  an  in- 
dividual capacity.  These  basic  votes  shall  be 
attributed  to  and  exercised  by  the  Govern- 
ment or  organization  representing  the  group. 

(b)  In  the  event  of  a  vote  on  any  matters 
arising  under  provisions  specified  in  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  Article,  the  parties  to  the 
Memt>er  group  may  exercise  separately  the 
votes  attributed  to  them  by  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  (3)  of  Article  12  as  if  each 
were  an  individual  Member  of  the  Organiza- 
tion, except  for  the  basic  votes,  which  shall 
remain  attributable  only  to  the  Government 
or  organization  representing  the  group. 

(5)  Any  Contracting  Party  or  dependent 
territory  which  is  a  party  to  a  Member 
group  may,  by  notification  to  the  Council, 
withdraw  from  that  group  and  become  a 
separate  Memt>er.  Such  withdrawal  shall 
take  effect  upon  receipt  of  the  notification 
by  the  Council.  In  case  of  such  withdrawal 
from  a  group,  or  In  case  a  party  to  a  group 
ceases,  by  withdrawal  from  the  Organization 
or  otherwise,  to  be  such  a  party,  the  remain- 
ing parties  to  the  group  may  apply  to  the 
Council  to  maintain  the  group,  and  the 
group  shall  continue  to  exist  unless  the 
Council  disapproves  the  application.  If  the 
Member  group  Is  dissolved,  each  former 
party  to  the  group  will  become  a  separate 
Member.  A  Member  which  has  ceased  to  be 
a  party  to  a  group  may  not.  as  long  as  the 
Agreement  remains  In  force,  again  become 
a  party  to  a  group. 

AKTICLX   • 

Subsequent  group  membership 
Two  or  more  exporting  Members  may.  at 
any  time  after  the  Agreement  has  entered 
into  force  with  respect  to  them,  apply  to  the 
Council  to  form  a  Member  group.  The  Coun- 
cil shall  approve  the  application  if  It  finds 
that  the  Members  have  made  a  declaration, 
and  have  provided  evidence,  satisfying  the 
requirements  of  paragraph  (1)  of  Article  5. 
Upon  such  approval,  the  Member  group  shall 


be  subject   to  the  provisions  of  paragraphs 
(3),    (3).    (4)    and    (5)    of   that  Article. 

CHAPTEB    IV OSCANIZATION    AND 

ADMINISTmATION 
ABTICLX   T 

Seat  and  structure  of  the  International 
Coffee  Organisation 

(1)  The  International  Coffee  Organization 
established  under  the  1962  Agreement  shall 
continue  in  being  to  administer  the  pro- 
visions and  supervises  the  operation  of  the 
Agreement. 

(2)  The  seat  of  the  Organization  shall  be 
in  London  unless  the  Council  by  a  distrib- 
uted two-thirds  majority  vote  decides  other- 
wise. 

(3)  The  Organization  shall  function 
through  the  International  Coffee  Council.  Its 
Executive  Board,  Its  Executive  Director  and 
Its  staff. 

AXnCLE   s 

Composition  of  the  International  Coffee 
Council 

( 1 )  The  highest  authority  of  the  Organiza- 
tion shall  be  the  International  Coffee  Coun- 
cil, which  shall  consist  of  all  the  Members  of 
the  Organization. 

(2)  Each  Member  shall  be  represented  on 
the  Council  by  a  representative  and  one  or 
more  alternates.  A  Member  may  also  desig- 
nate one  or  more  advisers  to  accompany  Its 
representative  or  alternates. 

ARTICLE    9 

Powers  and  functions  of  the  Council 

(1)  All  powers  specifically  conferred  by  the 
Agreement  shall  be  vested  in  the  Council, 
which  shall  have  the  powers  and  perform  the 
functions  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Agreement. 

(2)  The  Council  shall,  by  a  distributed 
two-thirds  majority  vote,  establish  such  rules 
and  regulations,  including  Its  own  rules  of 
procedure  and  the  financial  and  staff  regula- 
tions of  the  Organization,  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Agreement  and 
are  consistent  therewith.  The  Council  may, 
In  its  rules  of  procedure,  provide  a  procedure 
whereby  It  may.  without  meeting,  decide 
specific  questions. 

(3)  The  Council  shall  also  keep  such 
records  as  are  required  to  perform  Its  func- 
tions under  the  Agreement  and  such  other 
records  as  it  considers  desirable.  The  Council 
shall  publish  an  annual  report. 

AXTICLX    10 

Election  of  the  Chairman  and  Vice- 
chairmen  of  the  Council 

( 1 )  The  Council  shall  elect,  for  each  coffee 
year,  a  Chairman  and  a  first,  a  second  and  a 
third  Vice-chairman. 

(3)  As  a  general  rule,  the  Chairman  and 
the  first  Vice-chairman  shall  both  be  elected 
either  from  among  the  representatives  of 
exporting  Members,  or  from  among  the 
representatives  of  importing  Members,  and 
the  second  and  the  third  Vice-Chalrmen, 
shall  be  elected  from  representatives  of  the 
other  category  of  Members.  These  offices  shall 
alternate  each  coffee  year  between  the  two 
categories  of  Memhers. 

(3)  Neither  the  Chairman  nor  any  Vlce- 
Chalrman  acting  as  Chairman  shall  have  the 
right  to  vote.  His  alternate  will  In  such  case 
exercise  the  Member's  voting  rights. 

ARTICLE    11 

Session  of  the  Council 
As  a  general  rule,  the  Council  shall  hold 
regular  session  twice  a  year.  It  may  hold 
special  sessions  if  It  so  decides.  Special  ses- 
sion shall  also  be  held  when  either  the  Ex- 
ecutive Board,  or  any  five  Members,  or  a 
Member  or  Members  having  at  least  200  votes 
so  request.  Notice  of  sessions  shall  be  given 
at  least  thirty  days  in  advance,  except  in 
cases  of  emergency.  Sessions  shall  be  held  at 
the  seat  of  the  Organization,  unless  the 
Council  decides  otherwise. 
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ARTICU;    12 


Votes 

(1)  The  exporting  Members  shall  together 
hold  1.000  votes  and  the  importing  Members 
shall  together  hold  1,000  votes,  distributed 
within  each  category  of  Members — that  Is, 
exporting  and  importing  Members,  respec- 
tively—as provided  in  the  following  para- 
graphs of  this  Article. 

(2)  Each  Member  shall  have  five  basic 
votes,  provided  that  the  total  number  of 
basic  votes  within  each  category  of  Members 
does  not  exceed  150  Should  there  be  more 
than  thirty  exporting  Members  or  more  than 
thirty  Importing  Members,  the  number  of 
basic  votes  for  each  Member  within  that 
category  of  Members  shall  be  adjusted  so  as 
lo  keep  the  number  of  basic  votes  for  each 
category  of  Members  within  the  maximum 
of  150. 

(3)  The  remaining  votes  of  exporting  Mem- 
bers shall  be  divided  among  those  Members 
in  proportion  to  ihelr  respective  basic  ex- 
port quotas,  except  that  in  the  event  of  a 
vote  on  any  matter  arising  under  the  pro- 
visions specified  in  paragraph  (2)  of  Article 
5,  the  remaining  votes  of  a  Member  group 
shall  be  divided  among  the  parties  to  that 
group  in  proportion  to  their  respective  par- 
ticipation in  the  basic  export  quota  of  the 
Member  group.  Any  exporting  Member  to 
which  a  basic  quota  has  not  been  allotted 
shall  receive  no  share  of  these  remaining 
votes. 

(4)  The  remaining  votes  of  imparting 
Members  shall  be  divided  among  those  Mem- 
bers in  proportion  to  the  average  volume  of 
their  respective  coffee  imports  in  the  preced- 
ing three-year  i>eriod. 

(5)  The  distribution  of  votes  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  Council  at  the  beginning  of 
each  coffee  year  and  shall  remain  in  effect 
during  that  year,  except  as  provided  In  para- 
graph (6)  of  this  Article. 

(6)  The  Council  shall  provide  for  the  re- 
distribution of  votes  in  accordance  with  this 
Article  whenever  there  is  a  change  in  the 
Membership  of  the  Organization,  or  if  the 
voting  rights  of  a  Member  are  suspended  or 
regained  under  the  provisions  of  Articles  25, 
38,  45,  48.  54  or  59. 

(7)  No  Member  shall  hold  more  than  400 
votes. 

(8)  There  shall  be  no  fractional  votes. 

ARTICLE    1 3 

Voting  procedure  of  the  Council 

( 1 )  Each  representative  shall  be  entitled 
to  cast  the  number  of  votes  held  by  the 
Member  represented  by  him,  and  cannot 
divide  its  votes.  He  may,  however,  cast  differ- 
ently any  votes  which  he  exercises  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (2)   of  this  Article. 

(2)  Any  exporting  Member  may  authorize 
any  other  exporting  Member,  and  any  im- 
porting Member  may  authorize  any  other  im- 
porting Member,  to  represent  its  Interests 
and  to  exercise  its  right  to  vote  at  any  meet- 
ing or  meetings  of  the  Council.  The  limita- 
tion provided  for  in  paragraph  (7)  of  Article 
12  shall  not  apply  in  this  case. 

ARTICLE    14 

Decisions  of  the  Council 

(1)  All  decisions  of  the  Council  shall  be 
taken,  and  all  recommendations  shall  be 
made,  by  a  distributed  simple  majority  vote 
unless  otherwise  provided  in  the  Agreement. 

(2)  The  following  procedure  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  any  action  by  the  Council 
which  under  the  Agreement  requires  a  dis- 
tributed two-thirds  majority  vote: 

(a)  if  a  distributed  two- thirds  majority 
vote  is  not  obtained  because  of  the  negative 
vote  of  three  or  less  exporting  or  three  or  less 
importing  Members,  the  proposal  shall,  if 
the  Council  so  decides  by  a  majority  of  the 
Meml}ers  present  and  by  a  distributed  simple 
majority  vote,  be  put  to  a  vote  again  within 
48  hours; 


(b)  If  a  distributed  two-thirds  majority 
vote  is  again  not  obtained  because  of  the 
negative  vote  of  two  or  less  importing  or 
two  or  less  exporting  Members,  the  proposal 
shall,  if  the  Council  so  decides  by  a  majority 
of  the  Members  present  and  by  a  dLstributed 
simple  majority  vote,  be  put  to  a  vote  again 
within  24  hours; 

(C)  if  a  distributed  two-thirds  majority 
vote  Is  not  obtained  in  the  third  vote  be- 
cause of  the  negative  vote  of  one  exporting 
Member  or  one  importing  Member,  the  pro- 
posal shall  be  considered  adopted; 

(d)  if  the  Council  falls  to  put  a  proposal 
to  a  further  vote,  it  shall  be  con.sidered 
rejected. 

(3)  The  Members  undert.ike  to  accept  a.s 
binding  all  decisions  of  the  Council  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Agreement. 

ARTICLE    1 5 

Composilion  of  the  Board 

( 1 )  The  Executive  Board  shall  consist  of 
eight  exporting  Members  and  eight  import- 
ing Members,  elected  for  each  coffee  year  in 
accordance  with  Article  16.  Members  may  be 
re-elected. 

(2)  Each  member  of  the  Board  shall  ap- 
point one  representative  and  one  or  more 
alternates. 

(3t  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Council  for  each  coffee 
year  and  may  be  re-appointod.  He  shall  not 
have  the  right  to  vote.  If  a  reprtsentatlve 
is  appointed  Chairman,  his  :iU«rnate  will 
have  the  right  to  vote  in  his  place. 

(4)  The  Board  shall  normally  meet  at  the 
seat  of  the  Organization,  but  may  meet  clse- 
wliere. 

ARTICLE    ic 

Election  of  the  Board 
{ 1 )  The  exporting  and  the  importing 
Members  on  the  Board  shall  be  elected  in  the 
Council  by  the  exporting  and  the  Importing 
Members  of  the  Organization  respectively. 
The  election  within  each  category  shall  be 
held  in  accordance  with  tiie  following  para- 
graphs of  this  Article. 

(2)  Each  Member  shall  cast  all  the  voles 
to  which  it  is  entitled  under  Article  12  for 
a  single  candidate.  A  Member  may  cast  for 
another  candidate  any  votes  which  it  exer- 
cises pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of  Article  13. 

(3)  The  eight  candidates  receiving  the 
largest  number  of  votes  shall  be  elected; 
however,  no  candidate  shall  be  elected  on 
the  first  ballot  unless  it  receives  at  least  75 
votes. 

(4)  If  under  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(3)  of  this  Article  less  than  eight  candidates 
are  elected  on  the  first  ballot,  further  ballots 
shall  be  held  in  which  only  Members  which 
did  not  vote  for  any  of  the  candidates  elected 
shall  have  the  right  to  vote.  In  each  further 
ballot,  the  minimum  number  of  votes  re- 
quired for  election  shall  be  successively  di- 
minished by  five  until  eight  candidates  are 
elected. 

(5)  Any  Member  who  did  not  vote  for  any 
of  the  Members  elected  shall  .issign  lt=:  votes 
to  one  of  them,  subject  to  paragraphs  (6) 
and   i7(   of  this  Article. 

(6)  A  Member  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
received  the  number  of  votes  originally  cast 
for  it  when  it  was  elected  and.  in  addition, 
the  number  of  votes  assigned  to  it.  provided 
that  the  total  number  of  votes  shall  not 
exceed  499   for  any  Member  elected. 

(7)  If  the  votes  deemed  received  by  an 
elected  Member  would  otherwise  exceed  499, 
Members  which  voted  for  or  assigned  their 
votes  to  such  elected  Member  shall  arrange 
among  themselves  for  one  or  more  of  them 
to  withdraw  their  votes  from  that  Member 
and  assign  or  reassign  them  to  another 
elected  Member  so  that  the  votes  received 
by  each  elected  Member  shall  not  exceed  the 
limit  of  499. 


ARTICLE    17 

Competence  of  the  Board 

( 1 )  The  Board  shall  be  respoiislble  to 
and  work  under  the  general  direction  of  the 
Council. 

(2)  The  Council  by  a  distributed  simple 
majority  vote  may  delegate  to  the  Board  the 
exercise  of  any  or  all  of  Its  powers,  other 
than  the  following: 

(a)  approval  of  the  administrative  budget 
and  assessment  of  contributions  uiulei 
Article  '24: 

(b»  determination  of  quotas  under  the 
Agreement  with  the  exception  of  adjust- 
ments made  under  the  provisions  of  Article 
35  paragraph  (3)   and  of  Article  37: 

(c)  suspension  of  the  voting  rights  of  a 
Member  under  Articles  45  or  59: 

(d)  establishment  or  revision  of  indlvid- 
luil  country  :iiid  world  production  goals 
under  Article  48; 

(e)  establishment  of  a  policy  relative  to 
stocks  under  Article  49; 

(f)  waiver  of  the  obligations  of  a  Member 
under  Article  57; 

(g)  decision  of  disputes  under  Article 
59; 

(h)  establishment  of  conditions  for  ac- 
cession under  Article  63; 

(i)  a  decision  to  require  the  withdrawal 
of  a  Member  under  Article  67: 

(J)  extension  or  termination  of  the  Agree- 
ment under  Article  69;  and 

(k)  recommendation  of  amendmenUs  lo 
Members  under  Article  70. 

(3»  The  Coinicil  by  a  distributed  simple 
majority  vote  may  at  any  time  revoke  any 
delegation  of  powers  lo  the  Board. 

ARTICLE     1 8 

Voting    procedure    of    the    board 

( 1 )  Each  meniber  of  the  Board  shall  be 
entitled  to  cast  the  number  of  votes  received 
by  it  under  the  provisions  of  paragraphs  (6) 
and  (7)  of  Article  16.  Voting  by  proxy  shall 
not  be  allowed.  A  member  may  not  split  its 
votes. 

(2)  Any  action  taken  by  the  Board  shall 
require  the  s.nme  majority  as  such  actum 
would  require  if  taken  by  the  Council. 

ARTICLE     1 9 

Quorum  for  the  corincil  and  the  h<  ard 
(1|  The  quorum  for  any  meeting  of  111-' 
Council  shall  be  the  presence  of  a  majority  of 
the  Members  representing  a  distnbuted  iao- 
thlrds  majority  of  the  totjil  votes.  If  there  is 
no  quorum  on  the  day  appointed  for  the 
opening  of  any  Council  session,  or  if  in  the 
course  of  any  Council  session  there  is  no 
quorum  at  three  successive  meetings,  the 
Council  shall  be  convened  seven  days  later: 
at  that  time  and  throughout  the  remainder  of 
that  session  the  quorum  shall  be  the  pres- 
ence of  a  majority  of  the  Members  repre- 
senting a  distributed  simple  majority  of  the 
votes.  Representation  in  accordance  wltli 
paragraph  (2»  of  Article  13  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  presence. 

(2)  The  quorum  for  any  meeting  of  the 
Board  shall  be  the  presence  of  a  majority  of 
the  members  representing  a  distributed  two- 
tliirds  majority  of  the  total  votes. 

ARTICLE     20 

7"/!C  executive  director  and  tiic  stuff 

(1)  The  Council  shall  appoint  the  Ex^'ti- 
tive  Director  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Board.  The  terms  of  appointment  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director  shall  be  established  by  the 
Council  .".nd  shall  be  comparable  lo  tri'..se 
applying  to  corresponding  officials  of  similar 
inter-governmental  organizations. 

(2)  The  Executive  Director  shall  be  the 
chief  administrative  officer  of  the  Organiza- 
tion and  shall  be  responsible  for  the  perform- 
ance of  any  duties  devolving  upon  him  in  the 
administration  of  the  Agreement. 

(3)  The  Executive  Director  shall  appoint 
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th*  staff  In  accordance  with  regulations  es- 
tablished by  the  Council. 

(4)  Neither  the  Executive  Director  nor  any 
ntember  of  the  staff  shall  have  any  financial 
interest  In  the  coffee  Industry,  coffee  trad*, 
ur  coffee  transportation. 

(5)  In  the  performance  of  their  duties,  the 
Executive  Director  and  the  staff  shall  not 
seek  or  receive  Instructions  from  any  Mem- 
ber or  from  any  other  authority  external  to 
the  Organization.  They  shall  refrain  from 
any  action  which  might  reflect  on  their  posi- 
tion as  Internationa)  officials  responsible  only 
to  the  Organization.  Elach  Member  under- 
takes to  respect  the  exclusively  international 
character  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director  and  the  staff  and  not  to  seek 
to  Influence  them  In  the  discharge  of  their 
responsibilities. 

ASTICLK    21 

Co-operatton  utth  other  Organizations 
The  CoimcU  may  make  whatever  arrange- 
ments are  desirable  for  consultation  and  co- 
operation with  the  United  Nations  and  Its 
sp>eclallzed  agencies  and  with  other  appro- 
priate Inter-governmental  organizations.  The 
Council  may  invite  these  organizations  and 
any  organizations  concerned  with  coffee  to 
send  observers  to  its  meetings. 
Chaptr  V— PniviucEs  and  iMMt^Nmca 

AariCLC    23 

Privileges  and  Immunitie* 

( 1 )  The  Organization  shall  have  legal  per- 
sonality. It  shall  in  particular  have  the  ca- 
pacity to  contract,  acquire  and  dispose  of 
movable  and  Immovable  property  and  to 
Institute  legal  proceedings. 

(2)  The  Government  of  the  country  In 
which  the  headquarters  of  the  Organization 
Is  situated  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the 
host  Government")  shall  conclude  with  the 
Organization  as  soon  as  possible  an  agree- 
ment to  be  approved  by  the  Council  relating 
to  the  status,  privileges  and  Immunities  of 
the  Organization,  of  Its  Executive  Director 
and  Its  staff  and  of  representatives  of  Mem- 
bers while  in  the  territory  of  the  host  Gov- 
ernment fi>r  the  purpose  of  exercising  their 
functions. 

(3)  The  agreement  envisaged  in  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  Article  shall  be  Independent  of 
the  present  Agreement  and  shall  prescribe 
the  condltlans  for  its  termination. 

(4)  Unless  any  other  taxation  arrange- 
ments are  Implemented  under  the  agreement 
envisaged  In  paragraph  (2)  of  this  Article 
the  host  Government: 

(a)  sbuU  grant  exemption  from  taxation 
on  the  remuneration  paid  by  the  Organiza- 
tion to  its  employees,  except  that  such  ex- 
emption need  not  apply  to  nationals  of  that 
country:  and 

(bl  shall  grant  exemption  from  taxation 
on  the  assets,  inconje  and  other  property  of 
the  Organization. 

(5)  Following  the  approval  of  the  agree- 
ment envisaged  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
Article,  the  Organization  may  conclude  with 
one  or  more  other  Members  agreements  to  be 
approved  by  the  Council  relating  to  such 
privileges  and  Immunities  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  functioning  of  the  Inter- 
national Coffee  Agreement. 

Chaptib  VI — Finance 

ABTICLC    23 

Finance 

(l)Th«  expenses  of  delegations  to  the 
Council,  representatives  on  the  Board,  and 
representatives  on  any  of  the  committees  of 
ttic  Council  or  the  Board  shall  be  met  by 
their  respective  Governments. 

(2)  The  other  expenses  necessary  fo;  ths 
administration  of  the  Agreement  shall  b« 
met  by  annual  contributions  from  the  Mem- 
bers assessed  In  accordance  with  Article  24. 
However,  the  Council  may  levy  fees  for  speci- 
fic services. 


(3)  The  financial  year  of  the  Organization 
shall  be  the  same  as  the  coffee  year. 

AancLS  34 

Determinmtion  of  the  budget  and  astessment 

of  contributions 

(1)  During  the  second  half  of  each  fi- 
nancial year  the  Council  shall  approve  the 
administrative  budget  of  the  Organization 
fo'  the  foUovMrg  financial  year  and  shall 
assess  the  contribution,  of  each  Member  to 
that  budget. 

(2)  The  contribution  of  each  Member  to 
the  budget  for  eacl.  financial  year  shall  be 
In  the  proportion  which  the  number  of  Its 
votes  at  the  time  the  budget  for  that  fi- 
nancial year  Is  approved  bears  to  the  total 
votps  of  all  the  Members  However,  If  there 
Is  any  change  In  the  distribution  of  votes 
among  Members  in  accordarc>.  with  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (5)  of  Article  12  at 
the  beginning  of  the  financial  year  for  which 
contributions  ore  assessed,  such  contribu- 
tions shall  be  correspondingly  adjusted 
for  that  year.  In  determining  contributions, 
the  votes  of  cac^  Meriber  shall  be  calculated 
Without  regard  to  the  suspension  of  any 
Member's  voting  rights  or  any  redistribution 
of  vofs  resulting  therefrom. 

(3)  The  Initial  contribution  of  any  Mem- 
ber Joining  the  Organization  after  the  entry 
li.io  force  of  il".e  Agreement  shall  be  assessed 
by  th  Council  on  the  basis  of  the  number 
of  votes  to  be  held  by  It  and  the  priod  re- 
maining In  the  current  financial  year,  but 
the  assessments  made  upon  other  Members 
for  the  current  flnancliU  year  shall  not  be 
altered. 

ABTICIX  25 

Payment  of  contributions 
(11  Contributions  to  the  administrative 
budget  for  each  financial  year  shall  be  pay- 
able in  freely  convertible  currency,  and  shall 
become  due  on  the  first  day  of  that  financial 
year. 

(2)  If  any  Member  falls  to  pay  Its  full 
contribution  to  the  administrative  budget 
within  six  months  of  the  date  on  which  the 
contribution  Is  due,  both  Its  voting  rights 
in  the  Council  and  Its  right  to  have  Its 
votes  cast  In  the  Board  shall  be  suspended 
until  such  contribution  has  been  paid.  How- 
ever, unless  the  Council  by  a  distributed  two- 
thirds  majority  vote  so  decides,  such  Mem- 
ber shall  not  be  deprived  of  any  of  Its  other 
rights  nor  relieved  of  any  of  Its  obligations 
under  the  Agreement. 

(3>  Any  Member  whose  voting  rights 
have  been  suspended,  either  under  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  Article  or  under  Articles 
38.  45.  48.  54  or  59  shall  nevertheless  remain 
responsible  for  the  payment  of  Its  contri- 
bution. 

AXTICLE    2S 

Audit  and  publication  of  accounts 
As  soon  as  possible  after  the  close  of  each 
financial  year  an  Independently  audited 
statement  of  the  Organization's  receipts  and 
expenditures  during  that  financial  year  shall 
be  presented  to  the  Council  for  approval  and 
P'.ibllcatlon. 

Cmaptu  VII — Recduvtion  or  Exports 

AXTICL^    27 

General  undertakings  by  members 

( 1 )  The  Members  undertake  to  conduct 
their  trade  policy  so  that  the  objectives  set 
forth  In  Article  1,  and  In  particular  p{U*a- 
graph  (4)  of  that  Article,  may  be  achieved. 
They  agree  on  the  desirability  of  operating 
the  Agreement  in  a  manner  such  that  the 
real  income  derived  from  the  export  of  coffee 
could  be  progressively  Increased  so  as  to 
make  It  consonant  with  their  needs  for  for- 
eign exchange  to  support  their  programmes 
for  social  and  economic  progress. 

(2)  To  attain  these  purposes  through  the 
fixing  of  quotas  as  provided  for  in  this 
Chapter  and  in  other  ways  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Agreement,  the  Members 
agree  on  the  necessity  of  assuring  that  the 


general  level  of  coffee  prices  does  not  decline 
below  the  general  level  of  such  prices  In  1962. 
(3)  The  Members  further  agree  on  the 
desirability  of  assuring  to  consumers  prices 
which  are  equitable  and  which  will  not 
hamper  a  desirable  Increase  In  consumption. 

ARTICLE    2S 

Basic  export  quotas 
Beginning  on  1  October  1968  the  exporting 
countries  shall  have  the  basic  export  quotas 
specified  In  Annex  A. 

ARTICLS    29 

Basic  export  quota  of  a  member  group 
Where  two  or  more  countries  listed  In 
Annex  A  form  a  Member  group  In  accord- 
ance with  Article  5,  the  basic  export  quotas 
specified  for  those  countries  In  Annex  A  shall 
be  added  together  and  the  combined  total 
treated  as  a  single  basic  quota  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Chapter. 

ARTICLE    30 

Filing  of  annual  export  quotas 

(1)  At  least  30  days  before  the  beginning 
of  each  coffee  year  the  Council  by  a  two- 
thirds  majority  vote  shall  adopt  an  estimate 
of  total  world  imports  and  exports  for  the 
following  coffee  year  and  an  estimate  of  prob- 
able exports  from  non-member  countries. 

(2)  In  the  light  of  these  estimates  the 
Council  shall  forthwith  fix  annual  export 
quotas  for  all  exporting  Members.  Such  an- 
nual export  quotas  shall  be  the  same  per- 
centage of  the  basic  export  quotas  specified 
in  Annex  A,  save  for  those  exporting  Mem- 
bers whose  annual  quotas  are  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (2)   of  Article  31. 

ARTICLE    31 

Additional  prot^tstons  concerning  basic  and 
annual  export  quotas 
(DA  basic  quota  shall  not  be  allotted  to 
an  exporting  Member  whose  average  annual 
authorized  exports  of  coffee  for  the  preceding 
three  year  period  were  less  than  100.000  bags 
and  its  annual  export  quota  shall  be  calcu- 
lated In  accordance  vrlth  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  Article.  When  the  annual  export  quota 
of  any  such  Member  reaches  100,000  bags  the 
Council  shall  establish  a  basic  quota  for  the 
exporting  Member  concerned. 

(2)  Without  prejudice  to  the  provisions  of 
footnote  2  of  Annex  A  to  the  Agreement  each 
exporting  Member  to  which  a  basic  quota  has 
not  been  allotted  shall  have  in  the  coffee 
year  1968-69  the  quota  indicated  in  footnote 
1  of  Annex  A  to  the  Agreement.  In  each  of  the 
subsequent  years  the  quota,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (3)  of  this  Article, 
shall  be  increased  by  10  percent  of  that  Ini- 
tial quota  until  the  maximum  of  100.000  bags 
mentioned  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  Article 
is  reached. 

(3)  Not  later  than  July  31  of  each  year, 
each  Member  concerned  shall  notify  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director,  for  the  Information  of  the 
Council,  of  the  amount  of  coffee  likely  to  be 
available  for  export  under  quota  during  the 
next  coffee  year.  The  quota  for  the  next  coffee 
year  shall  be  the  amount  thus  Indicated  by 
the  exporting  Member  provided  that  such 
amount  Is  within  the  permissible  limit  de- 
fined in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  Article. 

(4)  Exporting  Members  to  which  basic 
quotas  have  not  been  allotted  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  Articles  27,  29,  32,  34, 
35,  38  and  40. 

(5)  Any  Trust  Territory,  administered 
under  a  trusteeship  agreement  with  the 
United  Nations,  whose  annual  exports  to 
countries  other  than  the  Administering  Au- 
thority do  not  exceed  100,000  bags  shall  not 
be  subject  to  the  quota  provisions  of  the 
Agreement  so  long  as  its  exports  do  not 
exceed  that  quantity. 

ARTICLE     32 

Fixing  of  quarterly  export  quotat 
(I)    Immediately   following   the   fixing   of 
the  annual  export  quotas  the  Council  shall 
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fix  quarterly  export  quotas  for  each  export- 
ing Member  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  sup- 
ply in  reasonable  balance  with  estimated  de- 
mand throughout  the  coffee  year. 

(2)  These  quotas  shall  be,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, 25  percent  of  the  annual  export  quotas 
of  each  Member  during  the  coffee  year.  No 
Member  shall  be  allowed  to  export  more  than 
30  percent  In  the  first  quarter.  60  percent  In 
the  first  two  quarters,  and  80  percent  In  the 
lirst  three  quarters  of  the  coffee  year.  If 
exports  by  any  Member  in  one  quarter  are 
less  than  its  quota  for  that  quarter,  the  out- 
standing balance  shall  be  added  to  Its  quota 
for  the  following  quarter  of  that  coffee  year. 

ARTICLE    3  3 

Adjustvient  of  annual  export  quotas 
If  market  conditions  so  require,  the  Coun- 
cil may  review  the  quota  situation  and  may 
vary  the  percentage  of  basic  export  quotas 
fixed  under  paragraph  (2)  of  Article  30.  In 
so  doing,  the  Council  shall  have  regard  to 
any  likely  shortfalls  by  Members. 

ARTICLE    34 

Notification  of  shortfalls 

(1)  Exporting  Members  undertake  to  notify 
the  Council  as  early  in  the  coffee  year  as 
possible  but  not  later  than  the  end  of  the 
eighth  month  thereof,  as  well  .is  at  such 
later  dates  as  the  Council  may  require, 
whether  they  have  sufficient  coffee  available 
to  export  the  full  amount  of  their  quota  for 
that  year. 

(2)  The  Council  shall  take  into  account 
these  notifications  in  determining  whether 
or  not  to  adjust  the  level  of  export  quotas  in 
accordance  with  Article  33. 

ARTICLE    3  5 

Adjustment   of  quarterly  export   quotas 

(1)  The  Council  shall  in  the  circumstances 
set  out  in  this  Article  vary  the  quarterly 
expwrt  quotas  fixed  for  each  Member  under 
paragraph  (1 )  of  Article  32. 

(2)  If  the  Council  varies  the  annual  ex- 
port quotas  as  provided  in  Article  33.  then 
that  change  shall  be  refiected  in  the  quotas 
for  the  current  quarter,  current  and  remain- 
ing quarters,  or  the  remaining  quarters  of 
the  coffee  year. 

(3)  Apart  from  the  adjustment  provided 
for  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  the  Council 
may,  if  It  finds  the  market  situation  so  re- 
quires, make  adjustments  among  the  current 
and  remaining  quarterly  export  quotas  for 
the  same  coffee  year,  without,  however,  alter- 
ing the  annual  export  quotas. 

(4)  If  on  account  of  exceptional  circum- 
stances an  exporting  Member  considers  that 
the  limitations  provided  in  paragraph  (2) 
of  Article  32  would  be  likely  to  cause  serious 
harm  to  Its  economy,  the  Council  may,  at  the 
request  of  that  Member,  take  appropriate 
action  under  Article  57.  The  Member  con- 
cerned must  furnish  evidence  of  harm  and 
provide  adequate  guarantees  concerning  the 
maintenance  of  price  stability.  The  Council 
shall  not,  however,  in  any  event,  authorize 
a  Member  to  export  more  than  35  percent  of 
its  annual  export  quota  In  the  first  quarter, 
65  percent  in  the  first  two  quarters,  and  85 
percent  In  the  first  three  quarters  of  the 
coffee  year. 

(5)  All  Members  recognize  that  marked 
price  rises  or  falls  occurring  within  brief 
periods  may  unduly  distort  underlying  trends 
in  price,  cause  grave  concern  to  both  pro- 
ducers and  consumers,  and  Jeopardize  the 
attainment  of  the  objectives  of  the  Agree- 
ment. Accordingly,  if  such  movements  In 
general  price  levels  occur  within  brief  peri- 
ods. Members  may  request  a  meeting  of  the 
Council  which,  by  a  distributed  simple  ma- 
jority vote,  may  revise  the  total  level  of  the 
quarterly  export  quotas  in  effect. 

(6)  If  the  Council  finds  that  a  sharp  and 
unusual  increase  or  decrease  in  the  general 
level  of  prices  is  due  to  artificial  manipula- 
tion of  the  coffee  market  through  agree- 
ments among  importers  or  exporters  or  both. 


it  shall  then  by  a  simple  majority  vote  de- 
cide on  what  corrective  measures  should  be 
applied  to  readjust  the  total  level  of  the 
quarterly  export  quotas  in  effect. 

ARTICLE   36 

Procedure  for  adjusting  export  quotas 

(1)  Except  as  provided  for  in  Articles  31 
and  37  annual  export  quotas  shall  be  fixed 
and  adjusted  by  altering  the  basic  export 
quota  of  each  Member  by  the  same  per- 
centage. 

(2)  General  changes  In  all  quarterly  export 
quotas,  made  pursuant  to  paragraphs  (2), 
(3),  (5)  and  (6)  of  Article  35,  shall  be  ap- 
plied pro  rata  to  Individual  quarterly  export 
quotas  in  accordance  with  appropriate  rules 
established  by  the  Council.  Such  rules  shall 
take  account  of  the  different  percentages  of 
annual  export  quoti\s  which  the  different 
Members  have  exported  or  are  entitled  to 
export  in  each  quarter  of  the  coffee  year. 

(3)  All  decisions  by  the  Council  on  the 
fixing  and  adjustment  of  annual  and  quar- 
terly export  quotas  under  Articles  30,  32,  33, 
and  35  shall  be  t.aken,  unless  otherwise  pro- 
vided, by  a  distributed  two-thirds  majority 
vote. 

ARTICLE  37 

Additional    provisions    for   adjusting    export 
quotas 

( 1 )  In  addition  to  fixing  annual  export 
quotas  in  accordance  with  estimated  total 
world  imports  and  exports  as  required  by 
Article  30.  the  Council  shall  seek  to  ensure 
mat: 

(a)  supplies  of  the  types  of  coffee  that 
consumers  require  are  available  to  them; 

(b)  the  prices  for  the  different  types  of 
coHee  are  equitable;  and 

(c)  sharp  price  lluctuations  within  brief 
periods  do  not  occur. 

(2)  To  achieve  these  objectives  the  Coun- 
cil may.  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
Article  36,  adopt  a  system  for  the  adjust- 
ment oi  annual  and  quarterly  quotas  In  rela- 
tion to  the  movement  of  the  prices  of  the 
principal  types  of  coffee.  The  Council  shall 
.innually  set  a  limit  not  exceeding  five  per- 
cent by  which  annual  quotas  may  be  re- 
duced under  any  system  so  established.  For 
the  purposes  of  such  a  system  the  Council 
may  establish  price  differentials  and  price 
brackets  for  the  various  types  of  coffee.  In 
so  doing  the  Council  shall  take  into  consider- 
ation, among  other  things,  price  trends. 

(3)  Decisions  of  the  Council  under  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (2)  of  this  Article 
shall  be  taken  by  a  distributed  two-thirds 
majority  vote. 

ARTICLE    38 

Compliance  with  export  quotas 
( 1 1  Exporting  Members  subject  to  quotas 
shall  adopt  the  measures  required  to  ensure 
full  compliance  with  all  provisions  of  the 
Agreement  relating  to  quotas.  In  addition  to 
any  measures  it  may  itself  take,  the  Council 
by  a  distributed  two-thirds  majority  vote 
may  require  such  Members  to  adopt  addi- 
tional measures  for  the  effective  implementa- 
tion of  the  quota  system  provided  for  in  the 
Agreement. 

(2)  Exporting  Members  shall  not  exceed 
the  annual  and  quarterly  export  quotas  allo- 
cated to  them. 

(3)  If  an  exporting  Member  exceeds  Its 
quota  for  any  quarter,  the  Council  shall  de- 
duct from  one  or  more  of  its  subsequent 
quotas  a  quantity  equal  to  110  percent  of  that 
excess. 

(4)  If  an  exporting  Member  for  the  second 
time  while  the  Agreement  remains  in  force 
exceeds  its  quarterly  quota,  the  Council  shall 
deduct  from  one  or  more  of  its  subsequent 
quotas  a  total  amount  equal  to  twice  that 
excess. 

(5)  If  an  exporting  Member  for  a  third  or 
subsequent  time  while  the  Agreement  re- 
mains In  force  exceeds  its  quarterly  quota, 
the  Council  shall  make  the  same  deduction 
as  provided  in  paragraph  (4)  of  this  Article 


and  the  voting  rights  of  the  Member  shall  be 
suspended  until  such  time  as  the  Council 
decides  whether  to  take  action  in  accord- 
ance with  Article  67  to  require  the  with- 
drawal of  such  a  Member  from  the  Organiza- 
tion. 

(6)  In  accordance  with  rules  established 
by  the  Council  the  deductions  In  quotas  pro- 
vided for  In  paragraphs  (3),  (4)  and  (5)  of 
this  Article  and  the  additional  action  re- 
quired by  paragraph  (5)  shall  be  effected  by 
the  Council  as  soon  as  the  necessary  infor- 
mation is  received. 

ARTICLE    3  9 

Shipments  of  coffee  from  dependent 
territories 

(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2)  of  this  Arti- 
cle, the  shipment  of  coffee  from  any  of  the 
dependent  territories  of  a  Member  to  its 
nietropoliuui  territory  or  to  another  of  its 
dependent  territories  for  domestic  consump- 
tion therein  or  in  any  other  of  its  dependent 
territories  shall  not  be  considered  as  the  ex- 
port of  coffee,  and  shall  not  be  subject  to 
any  export  quota  limitations,  provided  that 
the  Member  concerned  enters  into  arrange- 
ments satisfactory  to  the  Council  with  re- 
spect to  the  control  of  re-exports  and  such 
other  matters  as  the  Council  may  determine 
to  be  related  to  the  operation  of  the  Agree- 
ment and  which  arise  out  of  the  special 
relationship  between  the  metropolitan  ter- 
ritory of  the  Member  and  its  dependent  ter- 
ritories. 

(2)  The  trade  in  coffee  between  a  Member 
and  any  of  its  dependent  territories  which.  In 
accordance  with  Article  4  or  5,  is  a  separate 
Member  of  the  Organization  or  a  party  to 
a  Member  group,  shall  however  be  treated,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Agreement,  as  the  export 
of  coffee. 

ARTICLE    4  0 

Exports  not  charged  to  quotas 

( 1 )  To  facilitate  the  increase  of  coffee  con- 
sumption in  certain  areas  of  the  world  having 
a  low  per  capita  consumption  and  consider- 
able potential  for  expansion,  exports  to  coun- 
tries listed  in  Annex  B  shall  not,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  sub-paragraph  2(f)  of  this 
Article,  be  charged  to  quotas.  The  Council 
shall  review  Annex  B  annually  to  determine 
whether  any  country  or  countries  should  be 
deleted  or  added,  and  may,  if  it  so  decides, 
take  action  accordingly. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  the  following  sub- 
paragraphs shall  be  applicable  to  exports  to 
the  countries  listed  in  Annex  B: 

(a)  The  Council  shall  prepare  annually  an 
estimate  of  imports  for  internal  consumption 
by  the  countries  listed  in  Annex  B  after  re- 
viewing the  results  obtained  in  the  previous 
year  with  regard  to  the  increase  of  coffee  con- 
sumption in  those  countries  and  taking  Into 
account  the  probable  elfect  of  promotion 
campaigns  and  trade  arrangements.  The 
Council  may  revise  this  estimate  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  Exporting  Members  shall 
not  in  the  aggregate  export  to  the  countries 
listed  in  Annex  B  more  than  the  quantity  set 
by  the  Council  and  for  that  purpose  the  Or- 
ganization shall  keep  Members  informed  of 
current  exports  to  such  countries.  ExportinR 
Members  shall  inform  the  Organization  not 
later  than  thirty  days  after  the  end  of  each 
month  of  all  exports  made  to  each  of  the 
countries  listed  in  Annex  B  during  that 
month. 

(b)  Members  shall  supply  such  statistics 
and  other  information  as  the  Organization 
may  require  to  assist  it  in  controlling  the 
fiow  of  coffee  to  countries  listed  in  Annex  B 
and  to  ensure  that  it  is  consumed  in  such 
countries. 

(c)  Exporting  Members  shall  endeavor  to 
renegotiate  existing  trade  agreements  as  soon 
as  possible  in  order  to  include  in  them  pro- 
visions designed  to  prevent  re-exports  of 
coffee  from  the  countries  listed  in  Annex  B 
to  traditional  markets.  Exporting  Members 
shall  also  Include  sucl?  provisions  in  all  new 
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trade  agreementa  and  in  all  new  sales  con- 
iracu  not  covered  by  trade  agreementa. 
whether  such  contracts  are  negotiated  with 
private  traders  or  with  government  orga- 
nizations. 

(d)  To  maintain  control  at  all  times  of 
exports  to  countries  listed  in  Annex  B,  ex- 
porting Members  shall  clenrly  mark  all  coffee 
bags  destined  to  those  countries  with  th» 
words  ■■t^e^^  Market"  and  shall  require  ade- 
quate guarantees  to  prevent  re-exportation 
or  diversion  to  countries  not  listed  In  Annex 
B.  The  Council  may  establish  appropriate 
rules  for  this  purpose  All  Members  other 
than  those  listed  In  Annex  B.  shall  prohibit, 
without  exception,  the  entry  of  all  shipments 
of  coffee  consigned  directly  from,  or  diverted 
from,  any  country  listed  In  Annex  B,  or  which 
bear  evidence  on  the  bags  or  the  export  docu- 
ments of  having  been  orlelnally  destined  to  a 
country  listed  in  Annex  B.  or  which  are  ac- 
companied by  a  Certificate  showing  a  desti- 
nation m  a  co'intry  listed  In  Annex  B  or 
marked  "New  Market." 

le)  The  Council  shall  annually  prepare  a 
comprehensive  report  on  the  results  obtained 
In  the  development  of  coffee  markets  In  the 
countries  listed  In  .Annex  B. 

(f)  If  coffee  exported  by  a  Member  to  a 
country  listed  In  Annex  B  Is  re-exported,  or 
dlvertetf"to  any  country  not  listed  In  Annex 
B.  the  Council  shall  charge  the  correspond- 
ing amount  to  the  quota  of  that  exporting 
Member  and  In  addition  may.  In  accordance 
with  rules  established  by  the  Council,  apply 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  (4)  of  Article  38. 
Should  there  again  be  a  re-exportation  from 
the  same  country  listed  in  Annex  B.  the 
Council  shall  Investigate  the  case  and.  if  It 
deems  necessary,  may  at  any  time  delete  that 
country  from  Annex  B. 

1 3)  Exports  of  coffee  beans  as  raw  material 
for  Industrial  processing  for  any  purpooes 
other  than  human  consumption  as  a  bever- 
age or  foodstuff  shall  not  be  charged  to 
quotas,  provided  that  the  Council  Is  satisfied 
from  Information  supplied  by  the  exporting 
Member  that  the  coffee  beans  are  In  fact 
used  for  such  other  purposes. 

(4)  The  (Council  may.  upon  application  by 
an  exporting  Member,  decide  that  coffee  ex- 
ports made  by  that  Member  for  humanitarian 
or  other  non-commercial  purposes  shall  not 
be  charged  to  its  quota. 

AKTICLf    41 

Regional  and   inter-regional  price  arrange' 

ments 

n>  Regional  and  inter-reglonal  price  ar- 
rangements among  exporting  Members  shall 
be  consistent  with  the  general  objectives  of 
the  Agreement  and  shall  be  registered  with 
the  Council.  Such  arrangements  shall  take 
Into  account  the  Interests  of  both  producers 
and  consumers  and  the  objectives  of  the 
Agreement.  Any  Member  of  the  Organiza- 
tion which  considers  that  any  of  these  ar- 
rangements are  likely  to  lead  to  results  not  in 
accordance  with  the  objectives  of  the  Agree- 
ment may  request  that  the  Council  discuss 
them  with  the  Members  concerned  at  Its 
next  se&sion. 

1 2)  In  consulutlon  with  Members  and 
with  any  regional  organization  to  which  they 
belong,  the  Council  may  reconunend  a  scale 
of  price  differentials  for  various  grades  and 
qualities  of  coffee  which  Meml>ers  should 
strive  to  achieve  through  their  pricing 
policies. 

(3)  Should  sharp  price  fluctuations  occur 
within  brief  periods  in  respect  of  those  grades 
and  qualities  of  coffee  for  which  a  scale  of 
price  differentials  has  been  adopted  as  the  re- 
sult of  recommendations  made  under  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  Article,  the  Council  may 
recommend  appropriate  measures  to  correct 
the  situation. 

ASnCLC    4  2 

Surrey  of  market  trends 
The   Council    shall    keep    ttnder    constant 
survey  the  trends  of  the  coffee  market  wltb 


a  view  to  recommending  price  policies,  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  results  achieved 
through  the  quota  mechanism  of  the  Agree- 
ment. 

Chaptks   VIII — CnriFtCATCs   oi-   Origin    .\no 
Re-Expo  BT 

ARTICLE   4  3 

Certificates  of  Origin  and  Re-eipott 

( 1 )  Every  export  of  coffee  from  any  Mem- 
ber In  whose  territory  ^hat  coffee  has  been 
grown  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  valid  Cer- 
tificate of  Origin  In  accordance  with  rules 
established  by  the  Council  :^nd  Issued  by  a 
qualified  agency  chosen  by  that  Member  and 
approved  by  the  Organization,  ii^ach  Mem- 
ber shall  determine  the  number  of  copies  of 
the  Certificate  it  will  require  and  each  origi- 
nal Certificate  and  all  copies  thereof  shall 
bear  a  serial  number.  Unless  the  Council  de- 
cides otherwise  the  original  of  the  Certificate 
shall  accompany  the  documents  of  export 
and  a  copy  shall  be  furnished  Immediately 
to  the  Organization  by  that  Member,  except 
that  original  Certificates  Issued  to  cover  ex- 
ports of  coffee  to  non-incmbor  countries  bhall 
t>e  dispatched  directly  to  the  Organization 
by  that  Member. 

(2)  Every  re-export  of  coffee  from  a  Mem- 
ber shall  be  accompanied  by  a  valid  Certif- 
icate of  Re-export.  In  accordance  with  the 
rules  established  by  the  Council,  Issued  by 
a  qualified  agency  chosen  by  that  Member 
and  approved  by  the  Organization,  certifying 
that  the  coffee  In  question  was  Imported  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Agree- 
ment. Each  Member  shall  determine  the 
number  of  copies  of  the  Certificate  It  will 
require  and  each  original  Certificate  and 
all  copies  thereof  shall  bear  a  serial  numt>cr. 
Unless  the  Council  decides  otherwise,  the 
original  of  the  Certificate  of  Re-export  shall 
accompany  the  documents  of  re-export  and 
a  copy  shall  be  furnished  Immediately  to  the 
Organization  by  the  re-exporting  Member, 
except  that  original  Certificates  of  Re-export 
Issued  to  cover  re-exports  of  coffee  to  a  non- 
member  country  shall  be  dispatched  di- 
rectly to  the  Organization. 

(3)  Each  Member  shall  notify  the  Orga- 
nization of  the  government  or  non-govern- 
ment agency  which  Is  to  administer  and  per- 
form the  functions  specified  in  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  of  this  Article.  The  Organiza- 
tion shall  H>eclflcally  approve  any  such  non- 
government agency  upon  submission  of 
satisfactory  evidence  by  the  Member  coun- 
try of  the  agency's  ability  and  willingness 
to  fulfill  the  Member's  responsibilities  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  and  regulations 
established  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Agreement.  The  Council  may  at  any  time, 
for  cause,  declare  a  particular  non-govern- 
ment agency  to  be  no  longer  acceptable  to  it. 
The  Council  shall,  either  directly  or  through 
an  internationally  recognized  worldwide  or- 
ganization, take  all  necessary  steps  so  that  at 
any  time  It  will  be  able  to  satisfy  Itself  that 
Certificates  of  Orlgon  and  Certificates  of  Re- 
export are  being  issued  and  used  correctly 
and  to  ascertain  the  quantities  of  coffee 
which  have  been  exported  by  each  Member. 

(4)  A  non-government  .agency  approved  as 
a  certifying  agency  under  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  Article  shall  keep  rec- 
ords of  the  Certificates  Issued  and  the  basis 
for  their  Issue,  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
two  years.  In  order  to  obtain  approval  as  a 
certifying  agency  under  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  Article  a  non-govern- 
ment agency  must  previously  agree  to  make 
the  above  records  available  for  examination 
by  the  Organization. 

(5)  Members  shall  prohibit  the  entry  of 
any  shipment  of  coffee  from  any  other  Mem- 
ber, whether  Imported  direct  or  via  a  non- 
member,  which  is  not  accompanied  by  a 
valid  Certificate  of  Origin  or  of  Re-export  is- 
sued in  accordance  with  the  rules  established 
by  the  Council. 

(6)  SmaU  quantities  of  coffee  in  such 
forms  as  the  Council  may  determine,  or  cof- 


fee for  direct  consumption  on  ships,  aircraft 
and  other  international  carriers,  shall  be  ex- 
empt from  the  provisions  of  paragraphs  ( 1 ) 
and  (3)  of  this  Article. 

Chapte*    IX — Processed    CorrES 

ARTICIA     44 

Measures  relating  to  processed  coffee 

( 1 )  No  Member  shall  apply  governmental 
measures  affecting  its  exports  and  re-exports 
of  coffee  to  another  Member  which,  when 
taken  as  a  whole  in  relation  to  that  other 
Member,  amount  to  discriminatory  treatment 
In  favor  of  processed  coffee  as  compared  with 
green  coffee.  In  the  application  of  this  pro- 
vision. Members  may  have  due  regard  to; 

(a)  the  special  situation  of  markets  listed 
In  Annex  B  of  the  Agreement: 

(b)  differential  treatment  In  an  importing 
Member  as  far  as  Imports  or  re-exports  of 
the   various  forms  of  coffee  are  concerned; 

( 2 )  ( a  1  If  a  Member  considers  that  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  Article  are 
not  being  compiled  with.  It  may  notify  the 
Executive  Director  In  writing  of  Its  com- 
plaint with  a  detailed  report  of  the  reasons 
for  Its  opinion  together  with  a  description 
of  the  measures  it  considers  should  be  taken. 
The  Executive  Director  shall  forthwith  in- 
form the  Member  against  which  the  com- 
plaint has  been  made  and  seek  its  views.  He 
shall  encourage  the  Members  to  reach  a 
mutually  satisfactory  solution  and  as  soon  as 
pos.slble  make  a  full  report  to  the  Council  In- 
cluding the  measures  the  complaining  Mem- 
ber considers  should  be  taken  and  the  views 
of  the  other  party. 

(b)  If  a  solution  has  not  been  found  with- 
in 30  days  after  receipt  of  the  notification  by 
the  Executive  Director,  he  shall  not  later 
than  40  days  after  the  receipt  of  the  notifica- 
tion establish  an  arbitration  panel.  The  panel 
shall  consist  of: 

(1)  one  person  designated  by  the  complain- 
ing Member: 

(ill  one  person  designated  by  the  Member 
against  which  the  complaint  has  been  made: 
and 

(111)  a  chairman  mutually  r.greed  upon  by 
the  Members  Involved  or.  falling  such  agree- 
ment, by  the  two  persons  designated  under 
(1)  and  (11). 

(c)  If  the  panel  Is  not  fully  constituted 
within  45  days  after  the  receipt  of  the  noti- 
fication by  the  Executive  Director,  the  re- 
maining arbitrators  shall  be  appointed  with- 
in 10  further  days  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  after  consultation  with  the  Members 
Involved. 

(d)  None  of  the  arbitrators  shall  be  officials 
of  any  Government  Involved  in  the  case  or 
have  any  interest  In  Its  outcome. 

( e )  The  Members  concerned  shall  facilitate 
the  work  of  the  panel  and  make  available 
all  relevant  Infc.matlon. 

(f)  The  arbitration  panel  shall,  on  the 
basis  of  all  the  information  at  its  disposal, 
determine,  within  three  weeks  after  Its 
establishment  whether,  and  If  so  to  what 
extent,  there  exists  discriminatory  treat- 
ment. 

( g )  Decisions  of  the  panel  on  all  questions, 
whether  of  substance  or  procedure,  shall  If 
necessary  be  by  majority  vote. 

( h )  The  Executive  Director  shall  forthwith 
notify  the  Members  concerned  and  Inform 
the  Council  of  the  panel's  conclusions. 

(1)  The  costs  of  the  arbitration  panel 
shall  be  charged  to  the  administrative  budget 
of  the  Organization. 

(3)  (a)  If  discriminatory  treatment  Is 
found  to  exist  the  Member  concerned  will 
be  given  a  period  of  30  days  after  It  has 
been  notified  of  the  conclusions  of  the 
arbitration  panel,  to  correct  the  situation  In 
accordance  with  the  panel's  conclusions.  The 
Member  shall  Inform  the  Council  of  the 
measures  it  Intends  to  take. 

(b)  If  after  this  period,  the  complaining 
Member  considers  that  the  situation  has  not 
been  corrected  It  may,  after  informing  the 
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Council,  take  counter  measures  which  shall 
not  go  beyond  what  Is  necessary  to  counter- 
act the  discriminatory  treatment  determined 
by  the  arbitration  panel  and  shall  last  no 
longer  than  the  discriminatory  treatment 
exists. 

( c )  The  Members  concerned  shall  keep  the 
Council  Informed  of  the  measures  being 
taken  by  them. 

(4)  In  applying  the  counter  measures 
Members  undertake  to  hove  due  regard  to 
tlie  need  of  developing  countries  to  practice 
policies  designed  to  broaden  the  base  of 
their  economies  through,  inter  alia.  Indus- 
trialization and  the  export  of  manufactured 
products  and  to  do  what  Is  necessary  to  en- 
sure that  the  provisions  of  this  Article  are 
applied  equitably  to  all  Members  in  a  like 
situation. 

(5)  None  of  the  provisions  of  this  Article 
shall  be  deemed  to  prevent  a  Member  from 
raising  in  the  (Council  as  issue  under  this 
Article  or  I.avlng  recourse  to  Article  58  or 
59,  provided  that  any  such  action  shall  not 
lnter---pt  any  procedure  that  has  been  started 
under  this  Article  without  the  consent  of 
the  Members  concerned,  nor  prevent  such 
procedure  from  being  initiated  unless  a 
procedure  under  Article  59  in  regard  to  the 
same  issue  has  been  completed. 

(6)  Any  time  limit  In  this  Article  may 
be  varied  by  agreement  of  the  Members  con- 
cerned. 

Chapter  X — Regxtlation  op  Imports 

ARTICLE    4  5 

Regulation  of  imports 

(1)  To  prevent  non-member  exporting 
countries  from  increasing  their  exports  at 
the  expense  of  Members,  each  Member  shall 
limit  its  annual  Imparts  of  coffee  produced 
In  non-member  exporting  countries  to  a 
quantity  not  in  excess  of  its  average  annual 
imports  of  coffee  from  those  countries  dur- 
ing the  calendar  years  1960,  1961  and  1962. 

(2)  The  Council  by  a  distributed  two- 
thirds  majority  may  suspend  or  vary  these 
quantitative  llmltatilons  if  It  finds  such 
action  necessary  to  further  the  ptuposes  of 
the  Agreement. 

(3)  The  Council  shnll  prepare  annual  re- 
ports of  the  quantity  of  permissible  Imports 
of  coffee  of  non-member  origin  and  quarterly 
reports  of  imports  by  each  importing  Mem- 
ber under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  of 
this  Article. 

(4)  The  obligations  of  the  preceding  para- 
graphs of  this  Article  shall  not  derogate  from 
any  conflicting  bilateral  or  multilateral  obli- 
gations which  Importing  Members  entered 
into  with  non-member  countries  before  1  Au- 
gust 1962  provided  that  any  importing  Mem- 
ber which  has  such  conflicting  obligations 
shall  carry  them  out  in  such  a  way  as  to 
minimize  the  conflict  with  the  obligations  of 
the  preceding  paragraphs,  take  steps  as  soon 
as  possible  to  bring  its  obligations  into  har- 
mony with  those  paragraphs,  and  Inform  the 
Council  of  the  details  of  the  conflicting  obli- 
gations and  of  the  steps  taken  to  minimize 
or  eliminate  the  conflict. 

(5)  If  an  Importing  Member  fails  to  com- 
ply with  the  provisions  of  this  Article  the 
Council  by  a  distributed  two-thirds  majority 
may  suspend  both  its  voting  rights  In  the 
Council  and  Its  right  to  have  its  votes  cast 
In  the  Board. 

CttAPTia   XI — Increase   or  Consumption 

ARTICLE   46 

Promotion 

( 1 )  The  Council  shall  sponsor  the  promo- 
tion of  coffee  consumption.  To  achieve  this 
purpose  it  may  maintain  a  separate  commit- 
tee vrtth  the  obJectlTe  of  promoting  con- 
sumption In  importing  countries  by  all  ap- 
propriate means  without  regard  to  origin. 
type  or  brand  of  coSee  and  of  striving  to 
achieve  and  maintain  the  highest  quality  and 
purity  of  the  beverage. 

(2)  The  following  provisions  shall  apply  to 
such  committee: 


(a)  The  cost  of  the  promotion  programme 
shall  be  met  by  contributions  from  exporting 
Members. 

(b)  Importing  Members  may  also  contrib- 
ute financially  to  the  promotion  programme. 

(c)  Membership  In  the  committee  shall  be 
limited  to  Members  contributing  to  the  pro- 
motion programme. 

(d)  The  size  and  cost  of  the  promotion 
programme  shall  be  reviewed  by  the  Council. 

(e)  The  by-laws  of  the  committee  shall 
be  approved  by  the  Council. 

(f)  The  committee  shall  obtain  the  ap- 
proval of  a  Member  before  conducting  a  cam- 
paign In  th.it  Member's  country. 

(g)  The  committee  shall  control  all  re- 
sources of  promotion  and  approve  all  ac- 
counts related  thereto. 

(3)  The  ordinary  administrative  expenses 
relating  to  the  permanent  staff  of  the  Organi- 
zation employed  directly  on  promotion  activ- 
ities, other  than  the  costs  of  their  travel  for 
promotion  purposes,  shall  be  charged  to  the 
administrative  budget  of  the  OrganlzaUon. 

ARTICLE    4  7 

removal  of  obstacles  to  consumption 

(1)  The  Members  recognize  the  utmost 
Importance  of  achieving  the  greatest  pos- 
sible Increase  of  coffee  consumption  as  rap- 
idly as  possible.  In  particular  through  the 
progressive  removal  of  any  obstacles  which 
may  hinder  such  Increase. 

(2)  The  Members  recognize  that  there  are 
presently  in  effect  measures  which  may 
to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  hinder  the  in- 
crease in  consumption  of  coffee,  in  par- 
ticular: 

(a)  Import  arrangements  applicable  to  cof- 
fee. Including  preferential  and  other  tariffs, 
quotas,  operations  of  Government  Import 
monopolies  and  official  purchasing  agencies, 
and  other  administrative  rules  and  commer- 
cial practices: 

(b)  export  arrangements  as  regards  direct 
or  Indirect  subsidies  and  other  administra- 
tive rules  and  commercial  practices:  and 

(c)  internal  trade  conditions  and  domestic 
legal  and  administrative  provisions  which 
may  affect  consumption. 

(3)  Having  regard  to  the  objectives  stated 
above  and  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (4) 
of  this  Article,  the  Members  shall  endeavor 
to  pursue  tariff  reductions  on  coffee  or  to 
take  other  action  to  remove  obstacles  to  in- 
creased consumption. 

(4)  Taking  into  account  their  mutual  In- 
terest and  In  the  spirit  of  Annex  A.II-1  of  the 
Pinal  Act  of  the  First  United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  Trade  and  Development,  the 
Members  undertake  to  seek  ways  and  means 
by  which  the  obstacles  to  Increased  trade 
and  consumption  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  Article  could  be  progressively  re- 
duced and  eventually  wherever  possible  elim- 
inated, or  by  which  their  effects  could  be 
substantially  diminished. 

(5)  Members  shall  Inform  the  Council  of 
all  measures  adopted  with  a  view  to  imple- 
menting the  provisions  of  this  Article. 

(6)  The  Council  may,  In  order  to  further 
the  purposes  of  this  Article,  make  any  rec- 
ommendations to  Members,  and  shall  ex- 
amine the  results  achieved  at  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  coffee  year  1969-70. 

Chapter  XH — Production  Policy  and 
Controls 

article    4  8 

Production  policy  and  controls 

(1)  Each  producing  Member  undertakes 
to  adjust  Its  production  of  coffee  to  a  level 
not  exceeding  that  needed  for  domestic  con- 
sumption, permitted  exports  and  stocks  as 
referred  to  in  Article  49. 

(2)  Prior  to  31  December  1968  each  ex- 
porting Member  shall  submit  to  the  Execu- 
tive Board  its  proposed  production  goal  for 
coffee  year  1972-73.  based  on  the  elements  set 
forth  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  Article.  Unless 
rejected  by  the  Executive  Board  by  a  dis- 
tributed simple  majority  vote  prior  to  the 


first  session  of  the  Council  after  31  Decem- 
ber 1968  such  goal  shall  be  considered  as  ap- 
proved. The  Executive  Board  shall  inform 
the  Council  of  the  production  goals  which 
have  been  approved  In  this  manner.  If  the 
production  goal  proposed  by  an  exporting 
Member  Is  rejected  by  the  Executive  Board, 
the  Board  shall  recommend  a  production  goal 
for  that  exporting  Member.  At  its  first  ses- 
sion after  31  December  1968,  which  shall  be 
not  later  than  31  March  1969,  the  Council 
by  a  distributed  two-thirds  majority  vote 
and  in  the  light  of  the  Board's  recommenda- 
tions chall  esuibllsh  individual  production 
goals  for  exporting  Members  whose  own  pro- 
l)0^ed  goals  have  been  rejected  by  the  Board 
or  who  have  not  submitted  proposed  produc- 
tion go.Tls. 

(3)  Until  its  production  goal  has  been 
approved  by  the  Organization  or  established 
by  the  Coiuicil,  in  accordance  with  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  Article,  no  exporting  Member 
shall  enjoy  any  increase  In  its  annual  ex- 
port entitlement  above  the  level  of  its  an- 
nual export  entitlement  In  effect  on  1  April 
1969. 

(4)  The  Council  shall  establish  production 
goals  for  exporting  Members  acceding  to  the 
Agreement  and  may  establish  production 
goals  for  producing  Members  which  are  not 
exporting  Members. 

(5)  The  Council  shall  keep  the  production 
goals,  established  or  approved  under  the 
terms  of  this  Article,  under  constant  review 
and  shall  revise  them  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  ensure  that  the  aggregate  of  the  individual 
goals  is  consistent  with  estimated  world 
requirements. 

(6)  Members  undertake  to  conform  with 
the  individual  production  goals  established 
or  approved  under  the  terms  of  this  Article 
and  each  producing  Member  shall  apply 
whatever  policies  and  procedures  it  deems 
necessary  for  this  purpose.  Individual  pro- 
duction goals  established  or  approved  under 
the  terms  of  this  Article  are  not  binding 
minima  nor  do  they  confer  any  entitlement 
to  specific  levels  of  exports. 

(7)  Producing  Members  shall  submit  to  the 
Organization,  in  such  form  and  at  such 
times  as  the  Council  shall  determine,  periodic 
reports  on  the  measures  taken  to  control 
production  and  to  conform  with  their  in- 
dividual production  goals  established  or  ap- 
proved under  the  terms  of  this  Article.  In 
the  light  of  its  appraisal  of  this  and  other 
relevant  information  the  Council  shall  take 
such  action,  general  or  particular,  as  It  deems 
necessary  or  appropriate. 

(8)  If  the  Council  determines  that  any 
producing  Member  is  not  taking  adequate 
steps  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Article  such  Member  shall  not  enjoy  any 
subsequent  Increase  In  its  annual  export  en- 
titlement and  may  have  Its  voting  rights 
suspended  under  the  terms  of  paragraph  ( 7 ) 
of  Article  59  until  the  (Council  is  satisfied 
that  the  Member  is  fulfilling  its  obligations 
in  respect  of  this  Article.  If,  however,  after 
the  elapse  of  such  additional  period  as  the 
Council  shall  determine  it  Is  established  that 
the  Member  concerned  has  not  taken  steps 
necessary  to  Implement  a  policy  to  conform 
with  the  objectives  of  this  Article,  the  Coun- 
cil may  require  the  withdrswal  of  such  Mem- 
bers from  the  Organization  under  the  terms 
of  Article  67. 

(9)  The  Organization  shall,  under  such 
conditions  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
Council,  extend  to  those  Members  so  request- 
ing It  all  possible  assistance  within  its  powers 
to  further  the  purposes  of  this  Article. 

(10)  Importing  Members  undertake  to  co- 
operate with  exporting  Members  in  their 
plans  for  adjusting  the  production  of  coffee 
in  accordance  with  paragraph  (1)  above.  In 
particular.  Members  shall  refrain  from  of- 
fering directly  financial  or  technical  assist- 
ance or  from  supporting  proposals  for  such 
assistance  by  any  international  body  to  which 
they  belong,  for  the  pursuit  of  production 
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policies  which  are  contrary  to  the  objectives 
of  this  Article,  whether  the  recipient  coun- 
try Is  a  Member  of  the  International  Coffee 
Organization  or  not  The  Organization  shall 
maintain  close  contact  with  the  interna- 
tional bodies  concerned,  with  a  view  to  se- 
curing their  maximum  co-operation  in  the 
implementation  of  this  Article. 

(11)  Except  as  specified  In  paragraph  (3) 
hereof,  all  decisions  provided  for  in  this 
Article  shall  be  taken  by  a  distributed  two- 
thirds  majority  vole. 

Chapteb   XIII — Regulation    or   Stocks 
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formation  obtained  from  the  Members  con- 
cerned, and  if  It  deems  appropriate  and  suit- 
able, make  general  recommendations  with  » 
view  to  aasUtlng  Members  which  are  In  need 
of  seasonal  flnanclng. 

CHAPTEK  XVI — OlVEKSinCATION  PUND 


ASTtCLE    49 

Policy  relative  to  cogee  stocks 

(1)  To  complement  the  provisions  of 
Article  48  the  Council  by  a  distributed  two- 
thirds  majority  may  establish  a  policy  re- 
lating to  coffee  stocks  In  producing  Member 
countries. 

(2)  The  Council  shall  take  measures  to  as- 
certain annually  the  voliune  of  coffee  stocks 
In  the  hands  of  individual  exporting  Mem- 
bers In  accordance  with  procedures  which  It 
shall  establish.  Members  concerned  shall 
facilitate  this  annual  sun-ey 

(3)  Producing  Members  shall  ensure  that 
adequate  facilities  exist  in  their  respective 
countries  for  the  proper  storage  of  coffee 
stocks.. 

CHAPTm      XrV — MlSCELLANEOtTS      OBLIGATIONS 

OP  Memoers 

ARTICLE    SO 

Consultation  and  co-operation  ivith  the 
trade 

( 1 »  The  Organization  shall  maintain  close 
liaison  with  appropriate  non-governmental 
organizations  concerned  with  international 
commerce  in  coffee  and  with  experts  In  coffee 
matters. 

1 2)  Members  shall  conduct  their  activities 
within  the  framework  of  the  Agreement  In  a 
manner  consonant  with  established  trade 
cbanneU.  In  carrying  out  these  activities 
they  vhall  endeavour  to  take  due  account  of 
the  legitimate  interesu  of  tbe  coffee  trade. 

ASTICLX    SI 

Barter 
In  order  to  avoid  Jeopardizing  the  general 
price  structure.  Members  shall  refrain  from 
engaging  in  direct  and  individually  linked 
barter  transactions  involving  the  sale  of  cof- 
fee In  the  traditional  markets. 

AancLx  S2 
Mixtures  and  substitutes 

( 1 »  Members  shall  not  maintain  any  regu- 
lations requiring  the  mixing,  processing  or 
using  of  other  products  with  coffee  for  com- 
mercial resale  as  coffee.  Members  shall  en- 
deavour to  prohibit  the  sale  and  advertise- 
ment of  products  under  the  name  of  coffee 
If  such  products  contain  lees  than  the 
equivalent  of  90  percent  green  coffee  as  the 
basic  raw  material. 

(3)  The  Executive  Director  shall  submit 
to  the  Council  an  annual  report  on  compli- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  Article. 

(3)  The  Council  may  recommend  to  any 
Member  that  It  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
ensure  observance  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Article. 

Chaptu  XV— Scaoonal  Financing 

AXTICUE  S3 

Seasonal  Financing 

(1)  The  Council  shall,  upon  the  request 
of  any  Member  who  is  also  a  party  to  any 
bilateral,  multilateral,  regional  or  Inter-re- 
glonal  agreement  In  the  field  of  seasonal 
financing,  examine  such  agreement  with  a 
view  to  verifying  its  compatibility  with  the 
obligations  of  the  Agreement. 

(2)  The  Council  may  make  recommenda- 
tions to  Members  with  a  view  to  resolving 
any  conflict  of  obligations  which  might  arise. 

(3)  The  Council  may,  on  the  basis  of  in- 


ASTICIX  S4 

Diversification  Fund 

( 1 )  There  U  hereby  established  the  Dlver- 
slHcatlon  Fund  of  the  International  Coffee 
Organization  to  further  the  objectives  of 
limiting  the  production  of  coffee  in  order  to 
bring  supply  Into  reasonable  balance  with 
world  demand.  The  Fund  shall  be  governed 
by  Statutes  to  be  approved  by  the  Council 
not  later  than  31  December  1968 

(2)  Participation  In  the  Fund  shall  be 
compulsory  for  each  Contracting  Party  that 
I-;  not  an  importing  Member  and  has  an  ex- 
port entitlement  of  over  100.000  bags.  Volun- 
t.^ry  participation  In  the  Fund  by  Contract- 
ing Parties  to  which  this  provision  does  not 
apply,  and  contributions  from  other  sources, 
shall  be  under  such  conditions  as  may  be 
agreed  between  the  Fund  and  the  parties 
concerned. 

(3)  An  exporting  Participant  liable  to 
compulsory  participation  shall  contribute 
to  the  Pxind  In  quarterly  Instalments  an 
amount  equivalent  to  UStO.60  times  the 
number  of  bags  It  actually  exports  In  excess 
of  100.000  bags  each  coffee  year  to  quota 
markets.  Contributions  shall  be  made  for 
five  consecutive  years  commencing  with  cof- 
fee year  1968-89.  The  Fund  by  a  two-thirds 
majority  vote  may  increase  the  rate  of  con- 
tribution to  a  level  not  exceeding  US$100 
per  bag.  The  annual  contribution  of  each 
exporting  Participant  shall  be  assessed  Ini- 
tially on  the  basis  of  its  export  entitlement 
for  the  year  of  assessment  as  at  1  October. 
This  Initial  assessment  shall  be  revised  on 
the  basis  of  the  actual  quantity  of  coffee 
exported  to  quota  markets  by  the  Participant 
during  the  year  of  assessment  and  any  nec- 
essary adjustment  In  contribution  shall  be 
effected  during  the  ensuing  coffee  year.  The 
first  quarterly  '.nstalment  of  the  annual  con- 
tribution for  coffee  year  1968-69  becomes 
due  on  1  January  1969  and  shall  be  paid  not 
later  than  28  February   1969. 

(4)  The  contribution  of  each  exporting 
Participant  shall  be  utilized  for  programmes 
or  projects  approved  by  the  Fund  carried  out 
Inside  Its  territory,  but  In  any  case  twenty 
percent  of  the  contribution  shall  be  payable 
In  freely  convertible  currency  for  use  in  any 
programmes  or  projects  approved  by  the 
Fund.  In  addition  a  percentage  of  the  con- 
tribution within  llmiu  to  be  esubllshed  In 
the  Statutes  shall  be  payable  In  freely  con- 
vertible currency  for  the  administrative  ex- 
penses of  the  Fund. 

(5)  The  percentage  of  the  contribution  to 
be  made  In  freely  convertible  currency  in 
accordance  with  paragraph  (4)  may  be  In- 
creased by  mutual  agreement  between  the 
Fund  and  the  exporting  Participant  con- 
cerned. 

(6)  At  the  commencement  of  the  third 
year  of  operation  of  the  Fund  the  Council 
shall  review  the  results  obtained  In  the  first 
two  years  and  may  then  revise  the  provisions 
of  this  Article  with  a  view  to  improving  them. 

(7)  The  Statutes  of  the  Fund  shall  pro- 
vide for: 

(a)  the  suspension  of  contributions  In  re- 
lation to  stipulated  changes  In  the  level  of 
coffee  prices: 

(b)  the  payment  to  the  Fund  In  freely  con- 
vertible currency  of  any  part  of  the  con- 
tribution which  has  not  been  utilized  by  the 
Participant  concerned: 

(c)  arrangemenu  that  would  permit  the 
delegauon  of  appropriate  functions  and  activ- 
ities of  the  Fund  to  one  or  more  Interna- 
tional financial  Institutions. 

(8)  Unless  the  Council  decides  otherwise, 
an  exporting  Participant  which  falls  to  meat 


Its  obligations  under  this  Article  shall  have 
ite  voting  rights  In  the  Council  suspended 
and  shall  not  enjoy  any  Increase  In  its  export 
entitlement.  If  the  exporting  Participant  falls 
to  meet  the  obligations  for  a  continuous 
period  of  one  year.  It  shall  cease  to  be  a  Party 
to  the  Agreement  ninety  days  thereafter,  un- 
less the  Council  decides  otherwise. 

(9)    Decisions   of    the   Council   under   the 
provisions  of  this  Article  shall  be  Uken  by  a 
distributed  two-thirds  majority  vote. 
Chapter  XVII — Information  and  Studies 

ARTICLE    S5 

Information 

(1)  The  Organization  shall  act  as  a  cen- 
tre for  the  collection,  exchange  and  publica- 
tion of: 

(a)  statistical  information  on  world  pro- 
duction, prices,  exports  and  Imports,  distri- 
bution and  consumption  of  coffee:  and 

(b>  In  so  far  as  is  considered  appropriate, 
technical  informntlon  on  the  cultivation 
processing  and  utilization  of  coffee. 

(2)  The  Council  may  require  Members  to 
furnish  such  information  as  it  considers 
necessary  for  ite  operations,  including  regu- 
lar statistical  reports  on  coffee  production,  ex- 
porte  and  Imports,  distribution,  consumption 
stocks  and  taxation,  but  no  information  shall 
be  published  which  might  serve  to  identify 
the  operations  of  persons  or  companies  pro- 
ducing, processing  or  marketing  coffee  The 
Members  shall  furnish  information  requested 
in  as  detailed  and  accurate  a  manner  as  Is 
practicable. 

<3)  If  a  Member  falls  to  supply,  or  finds 
difficulty  In  supplying,  within  a  reasonable 
time,  statistical  and  other  Information  re- 
quired by  the  Council  for  the  proper  func- 
tioning of  the  Organization,  the  Council  may 
require  the  Member  concerned  to  explain  the 
reasons  for  noncompliance.  If  it  is  found 
that  technical  assistance  is  needed  in  the 
matter,  the  Council  may  take  any  necessary 
measures. 

ARTICLE  5S 

studies 

(1)  The  Council  may  promote  studies  in 
the  fields  of  the  economics  of  coffee  produc- 
tion and  distribution,  the  impact  of  govern- 
mental measures  in  producing  and  consum- 
ing countries  on  the  production  and  con- 
sumption of  coffee,  the  opportimities  for  ex- 
pansion of  coffee  consumption  for  tradi- 
tional and  possible  new  uses,  and  the  effects 
of  the  operation  of  the  Agreement  on  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  of  coffee.  Including 
their  terms  of  trade. 

(2)  The  Organization  may  study  the  prac- 
ticability of  establishing  minimum  sUnd- 
ards  for  exporte  of  coffee  from  producing 
Members.  Recommendations  in  this  regard 
may  be  discussed  by  the  Council. 

Chapter  XVIH— Waiveb 

ABTICLE    57 

Waiver 

(1)  The  Council  by  a  distributed  two- 
thirds  majority  vote  may  relieve  a  Member 
of  an  obligation,  on  account  of  exceptional 
or  emergency  circumstances,  force  majeure. 
constitutional  obligations,  or  International 
obllgaUons  under  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter for  territories  administered  under  the 
trusteeship  system. 

(2)  The  Council,  in  granting  a  waiver  to 
a  Member,  shall  state  explicitly  the  terms 
and  conditions  on  which  and  the  period  for 
which  the  Member  Is  relieved  of  such 
obligation. 

(3)  The  Council  shall  not  consider  a  re- 
quest for  a  waiver  of  quota  obllgaUons  on 
the  bcals  of  the  exUtence  In  a  Member  coun- 
try, in  one  or  more  years,  of  an  exportable 
production  In  excess  of  its  permitted  ex- 
ports, or  which  Is  the  consequence  of  the 
Member  having  failed  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  ArUcles  48  and  40. 
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Chapteb  XIX — CoNstrLTAnoNs,  Dispum 
AWD  Complaints 

AETICIiX    SB 

Consultations 

Each  Member  shall  accord  sympathetic 
consideration  to,  and  shall  afford  adequate 
opportunity  for,  consultation  regarding  such 
representations  as  may  be  made  by  another 
Member  with  respect  to  any  matter  relating 
to  the  Agreement.  In  the  course  of  such  con- 
sultation, on  request  by  either  party  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  other,  the  Executive 
Director  shall  establish  an  independent 
panel  which  shall  use  Its  good  offices  with  a 
view  to  conciliating  the  parties.  The  costs  of 
the  panel  shall  not  be  chargeable  to  the  Or- 
ganization. If  a  party  does  not  agree  to  the 
establishment  of  a  panel  by  the  Executive 
Director,  or  If  the  consultation  does  not  lead 
to  a  solution,  the  matter  may  be  referred  to 
the  Council  in  accordance  with  Article  59. 
If  the  consultation  does  lead  to  a  solution, 
it  shall  be  reported  to  the  Executive  Director 
who  shall  distribute  the  report  to  all 
Members. 

ART1CI.E    59 

Disputes  and  com.plaints 

( 1 )  Any  dispute  concerning  the  Interpreta- 
tion or  application  of  the  Agreement  which  Is 
not  settled  by  negotiation  shall,  at  the  re- 
quest of  any  Member  party  to  the  dispute, 
be  referred  to  the  Council  for  decision. 

(2)  In  any  case  where  a  dispute  has  been 
referred  to  the  Council  under  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  Article,  a  majority  of  Members,  op 
Members  holding  not  less  than  one-third  of 
the  total  votes,  may  require  the  Council, 
after  discussion,  to  seek  the  opinion  of  the 
advisory  panel  referred  to  in  paragraph  (3)  of 
this  Article  on  the  Issues  in  dispute  before 
giving  Its  decision. 

(3)  (a)  Unless  the  Council  unanimously 
agrees  otherwise,  the  panel  shall  consist  of: 

(I)  two  persons,  one  having  wide  experi- 
ence In  matters  of  the  kind  in  dispute  and 
the  other  having  legal  standing  and  experi- 
ence, nominated  by  the  exporting  Members; 

(II)  two  such  persons  nominated  by  the 
importing  Members;  and 

(ill)  a  chairman  selected  unanimously  by 
the  four  persons  nominated  under  (1)  and 
(11)  or.  If  they  fall  to  agree,  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Council. 

(b)  Persons  from  countries  whose  Oovern- 
ments  are  Contracting  Parties  to  this  Agree- 
ment shall  be  eligible  to  serve  on  the  advisory 
panel. 

(c)  Persons  appointed  to  the  advisory  panel 
shall  act  in  their  personal  capacities  and 
without  instructions  from  any  Government. 

(d)  The  expenses  of  the  advisory  panel 
shall  be  paid  by  the  Organization. 

(4)  The  opinion  of  the  advisory  panel  and 
the  reasons  therefor  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Council  which,  after  considering  all  the  rele- 
vant Information,  shall  decide  the  dispute. 

(5)  Any  complaint  that  any  Member  has 
failed  to  fulfill  Its  obligations  under  the 
Agreement  shall,  at  the  request  of  the  Mem- 
ber making  the  complaint,  be  referred  to  the 
Council,  which  shall  make  a  decision  on  the 
matter. 

(6)  No  Member  shall  be  found  to  have  com- 
mitted a  breach  of  Its  obligations  under  the 
Agreement  except  by  a  distributed  simple 
majority  vote.  Any  finding  that  a  Member  is 
in  breach  of  the  Agreement  shall  specify  the 
nature  of  the  breach. 

(7)  If  the  Council  finds  that  a  Member  has 
committed  a  breach  of  the  Agreement,  it  may, 
without  prejudice  to  other  enforcement  meas- 
ures provided  for  In  other  Articles  of  the 
.Agreement,  by  a  distributed  two-thirds  ma- 
jority vote,  suspend  that  Member's  voting 
rights  in  the  Council  and  its  right  to  have 
!  ts  votes  cast  in  the  Board  until  it  fulfills  its 
obligations,  or  the  Council  may  take  action 
requiring  compulsory  Withdrawal  under  Ar- 
ticle 67. 

(8)  A  Member  may  seek  the  prior  opinion 


of  the  Executive  Board  In  a  matter  of  dispute 
or  complaint  before  the  matter  is  discussed 
by  the  CounclL 

Chapter  XX — P'inal  Provisions 

ARTICLE    60 

Signature 
The  Agreement  shall  be  open  for  signature 
at  the  United  Nations  Headquarters  until 
and  Including  31  March  1968  by  any  Govern- 
ment which  Is  a  Contracting  Party  to  the  In- 
ternational Coffee  Agreement,  1962. 

ARTICLE    61 

Ratification 
The  Agreement  shall  be  subject  to  ap- 
proval, ratification  or  acceptance  by  the  sig- 
natory Governments  or  by  any  other  Con- 
tracting Party  to  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement,  1962,  In  accordance  with  their  re- 
spective constitutional  procedures.  Except  as 
provided  in  paragraph  (2)  of  Article  62  in- 
struments of  approval,  ratification  or  accept- 
ance shall  be  deposited  with  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations  not  later  than 

30  September  1968. 

ARTICLE    62 

Entry  into  force 

(1)  The  Agreement  shall  enter  into  force 
definitively  on  1  October  1968  among  those 
Governments  that  have  deposited  Instru- 
ments of  approval,  ratification  or  acceptance 
If,  on  that  date,  such  Governments  represent 
at  least  twenty  exporting  Members  holding 
at  least  80  percent  of  the  votes  of  the  ex- 
porting Members  and  at  least  ten  importing 
Members  holding  at  least  80  percent  of  the 
votes  of  the  importing  Members.  The  votes 
for  this  purpose  shall  be  as  distributed  in 
Annex  C.  Alternatively,  it  shall  enter  into 
force  definitively  at  any  time  after  it  is  pro- 
visionally in  force  and  the  aforesaid  require- 
ments of  this  paragraph  are  satisfied.  The 
Agreement  shall  enter  into  force  definitively 
for  any  Government  that  deposits  an  Instru- 
ment of  approval,  ratification,  acceptance  or 
accession  subsequent  to  the  definitive  entry 
Into  force  of  the  Agreement  for  other  Gov- 
ernments on  the  date  of  such  deposit. 

(2)  The  'Agreement  may  enter  into  force 
provisionally  on  1  October  1968.  For  this  pur- 
pose a  notification  by  a  signatory  Govern- 
ment or  by  any  other  Contracting  Party  to 
the  International  Coffee  Agreement,  1962, 
containing  an  undertaking  to  apply  the 
Agreement  provisionally  and  to  seek  ap- 
proval, ratification  or  acceptance  in  accord- 
ance with  its  constitutional  procedures,  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  that  Is  received  by  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  not 
later  than  30  September  1963,  shall  be  re- 
garded as  equal  In  effect  to  an  Instrument 
of  approval,  ratification  or  acceptance.  A 
Government  that  undertakes  to  apply  the 
Agreement  provisionally  will  be  permitted  to 
deposit  an  Instrument  of  approval,  ratifica- 
tion or  acceptance  and  shall  be  provisionally 
regarded  as  a  party  thereto  until  either  It  de- 
posits Its  Instrument  of  approval,  ratification 
or  acceptance  or  up  to  and  including  31  De- 
cember 1968,  whichever  Is  the  earlier. 

(3)  If  the  Agreement  has  not  entered  into 
force  definitely  or  provisionally  by  1  Octo- 
ber 1968.  those  Governments  that  have  de- 
posited Instruments  of  approval,  ratification 
or  acceptrince  or  notifications  containing  an 
undertaking  to  apply  the  Agreement  provi- 
sionally and  to  seek  approval,  ratification  or 
acceptance  may  immediately  after  that  date 
consult  together  to  consider  what  action  the 
situation  requires  and  may,  by  mutual  con- 
sent, decide  that  It  shall  enter  Into  force 
among  themselves.  Likewise,  if  the  Agree- 
ment has  entered  into  force  provisionally 
but  has  not  entered  Into  force  definitively  by 

31  December  1968,  those  Governments  that 
have  dep>osited  Instruments  of  approval, 
ratification,  acceptance  or  accession  may  con- 
sult together  to  consider  what  action  the 
situation  requires  and  may,  by  mutual  con- 
sent, decide  that  it  shall  continue  in  force 


provisionally  or  enter  into  force  definitively 
among  themselves. 

ARTICLE    63 

Accession 

( 1 )  Tlie  Government  of  any  State  Member 
of  the  United  Nations  or  of  any  of  Ite  spe- 
cialized agencies  may  accede  to  this  Agree- 
ment upon  conditions  that  shall  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Council.  In  establishing  such 
conditions  the  Council  shall,  if  such  coun- 
try is  an  exporting  country  and  is  not  named 
in  Annex  A,  establish  quota  provisions  for 
it.  If  such  exporting  country  Is  named  In 
Annex  A,  the  respective  quota  provisions 
specified  therein  shall  be  applied  to  that 
country  unless  the  Council  by  a  distributed 
two-thirds  majority  vote  decides  otherwise. 
Not  later  than  31  March  1969  or  such  other 
date  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Council, 
any  importing  Member  of  the  International 
CoITee  Agreement,  1962,  may  accede  to  the 
Agreement  on  the  same  conditions  under 
which  it  could  have  approved,  ratified  or  ac- 
cepted the  Agreement  and,  If  It  applies  the 
Agreement  provisionally.  It  shall  provision- 
ally be  regarded  as  a  party  thereto  until 
either  it  depoelts  ite  instrtiment  of  accession 
or  up  to  and  Including  the  above  date, 
whichever  Is  the  earlier. 

(2)  Each  Government  depositing  an  In- 
strument of  accession  shall,  at  the  time  of 
such  deposit,  Indicate  whether  it  Is  Joining 
the  Organization  as  an  exporting  Member 
or  an  importing  Member,  as  defined  in  para- 
graphs (7)  and  (8)  of  Article  2. 

ARTICLE    64 

Reservations 
Reservations  may  not  be  made  with  re- 
spect to  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  Agree- 
ment. 

ARTICLE    65 

Notifications  in  respect  of  dependent  terri- 
tories 

(1)  Any  Government  may,  at  the  time  of 
signature  or  deposit  of  an  Instrument  of 
approval,  ratification,  acceptance  or  acces- 
sion, or  at  any  time  thereafter,  by  notifica- 
tion to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations,  declare  that  the  Agreement  shall 
extend  to  any  of  the  territories  for  whose  in- 
ternational relations  it  is  resp>onslble  and 
the  Agreement  shall  extend  to  the  territories 
named  therein  from  the  date  of  such  notifi- 
cation:' 

(2)  Any  Contracting  party  which  desires 
to  exercise  ite  righte  under  Article  4  In  re- 
spect of  any  of  ite  dependent  territories,  or 
which  desires  to  authorize  one  of  Ite  depend- 
ent territories  to  become  part  of  a  Mem- 
ber group  formed  under  Article  5  or  6,  may 
do  so  by  making  a  notification  to  that  effect 
to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, either  at  the  time  of  the  deposit  of  ite 
Instrument  of  approval,  ratification,  accept- 
ance or  accession,  or  at  any  later  time. 

(3)  Any  Contracting  Party  which  has 
made  a  declaration  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  Article  may  at  any  time  thereafter,  by 
notification  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations,  declare  that  the  Agreement 
shall  cease  to  extend  to  the  territory  named 
in  the  notification  and  the  Agreement 
shall  cease  to  extend  to  such  territory  from 
the  date  of  such  notification. 

(4)  The  Government  of  a  territory  to 
which  the  Agreement  has  been  extended  un- 
der paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  Article  and  which 
has  subsequently  become  indepiendent  may, 
within  90  days  after  the  attainment  of  in- 
dependence, declare  by  notification  to  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  that 
It  has  assumed  the  righte  and  obligations  of  a 
Contracting  Party  to  the  Agreement.  It  shall, 
as  from  the  date  of  such  notlflcat'on,  become 
a  party  to  the  Agreement. 

ARTICLE    66 

Voluntary  loithdratval 
Any  Contracting  Party  may  withdraw  from 
the  Agreement  at  any  time  by  giving  a  writ- 
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t«n  notice  of  withdnwml  to  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations.  Wlthdr»w»l 
shall  become  effective  90  days  after  the  notice 
IS  received. 

AancLX  at 
Compulsory  withdrawal 

If  the  Council  detennlnea  that  any  Mem- 
ber has  failed  to  carry  out  its  obligations 
under  the  Agreement  and  that  such  failure 
significantly  Impairs  the  operations  of  the 
Agreement.  It  may  by  a  distributed  two- 
thirds  majority  vote  require  the  withdrawal 
of  such  Member  from  the  Organization.  The 
Council  shall  immediately  notify  the  Secre- 
tary-General of  the  United  Nations  of  any 
such  decision.  Ninety  days  after  the  date  of 
the  CouucU's  decision  chat  Member  shall 
cease  to  be  a  Member  of  the  Organization 
and.  If  such  Member  Is  a  Contracting  Party, 
a  party  to  the  Agreement 

ABTICLr    88 

Settlement    of    accountn    with    icittidraicing 
Mem  bers 

( 1 )  The  Council  shall  determine  any  set- 
tlement of  accounts  with  a  withdrawing 
Member.  The  Organization  shall  retain  any 
amounts  already  paid  by  a  withdrawing 
Member  and  such  Member  shall  remain 
bovincf  to  pay  any  amounts  due  from  it  to  the 
Organt'/titlon  at  the  time  the  withdrawal  be- 
comes effective:  provided,  however,  that  in 
the  case  of  a  Contracting  Party  which  Is  un- 
able to  accept  an  amendment  and  conse- 
quently either  withdraws  or  ceases  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Agreement  under  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  (2)  of  Article  70.  the  Council 
may  determine  any  settlement  of  accounts 
which  it  finds  equitable 

(2)  A  Member  which  has  withdrawn  or 
which  has  ceased  to  participate  in  the  Agree- 
ment shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  share  of 
the  proceeds  of  liquidation  or  the  other 
iM8«ts  of  the  Organization  upon  termination 
of  the  Agreement  under  Article  69. 

ARTICLE     69 

Duration  and  termination 

(1)  The  Agreement  shall  remain  In  force 
until  30  September  1973  unless  extended 
under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  Article,  or  ter- 
minated earlier  under  paragraph  ( 3 ) . 

(2)  The  Council  after  30  September  1972 
may.  by  a  \ote  of  a  majority  of  the  Members 
having  not  less  than  a  distributed  two-thirds 
majority  of  the  total  votes,  either  renegoti- 
ate the  Agreement  or  extend  It.  with  or  with- 
out modlllcatlon.  (or  such  period  as  the 
Council  shall  determine.  Any  Contracting 
Party,  or  any  dependent  territory  which  Is 
either  a  Member  or  a  party  to  a  Member 
group,  on  behalf  of  which  notification  of 
acceptance  of  such  a  renegotiated  or  ex- 
tended Agreement  has  not  been  made  by  the 
date  on  which  such  renegotiated  or  extended 
Agreement  becomes  effective,  shall  as  of  that 
date  cease  to  participate  In  the  Agreement. 

(3)  The  Council  may  at  any  time,  by  vote 
of  a  majority  of  the  Members  having  not 
leas  than  a  distributed  two-thirds  majority 
of  the  total  votes,  decide  to  terminate  the 
Agreement.  Such  termination  shall  take  ef- 
fect on  such  date  ae  the  Council  shall  decide. 

(4)  Notwithstanding  termination  of  the 
Agreement,  the  Council  shall  remain  In  being 
for  as  long  .ts  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
liquidation  of  the  Organization,  settlement 
of  Its  accounts  and  disposal  of  Its  assets,  and 
shall  have  during  that  period  such  powers 
and  functions  as  may  be  necessary  for  those 
purposes. 

ABTICLE     70 

Amendment 
(1)  The  Council  by  a  distributed  two- 
thirds  majority  vote  may  recommend  an 
amendment  of  the  Agreement  to  the  Con- 
tracting Parties.  The  amendment  shall  be- 
come effective  100  days  after  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations  has  received 
notifications  of  acceptance  from  Contracting 
Parties  representing  at  least  7S  percent  of  • 


the  exporting  countries  holding  at  least  85 
percent  of  the  votes  of  the  exporting  Mem- 
bers, and  from  Contracting  Parties  repre- 
senting at  least  75  percent  of  the  Importing 
countries  holding  at  least  80  percent  of  the 
votes  of  the  importing  Members  The  Coun- 
c.l  may  fix  a  time  within  which  each  Con- 
tracting Party  shall  notify  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations  of  Its  accept- 
ance of  the  amendnvent  and  If  the  amend- 
ment has  not  become  effective  by  such  time. 
It  shall  be  considered  withdrawn  The  Coun- 
cil shall  provide  the  Secretary-General  with 
the  information  necessary  to  determine 
whether  the  amendment  has  become  effec- 
tive 

(21  Any  Contracting  Party,  or  any  depend- 
ent territory  which  Is  either  a  Member  or  a 
party  to  a  Member  group,  on  behalf  of  which 
notification  of  acceptance  of  an  amendment 
has  not  been  made  by  the  date  on  which  such 
;unendment  becomes  effective,  shall  as  of 
that  date  cease  to  participate  in  the  Agree- 
ment. 

AtnCLK    71 

Notifications  by  the  Secretary-General 
The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tioiu  shall  notify  all  Contracting  Parties  to 
the  International  Coffee  Agreement.  1962, 
and  all  other  Governments  of  States  Mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  or  of  any  of  Its 
specialized  agencies,  of  each  deposit  of  an 
liMtrument  of  approval,  ratification,  accept- 
ance or  accession  and  of  the  dates  on  which 
the  Agreement  comes  provisionally  and  de- 
finitively into  force.  The  Secretary-General  of 
the  United  Nations  shall  also  notify  all  Con- 
tracting Parties  of  each  notification  under 
Articles  5.  62  paragraph  (2).  65.  66  or  67;  of 
the  date  to  which  the  Agreement  Is  extended 
or  on  which  It  Is  terminated  under  Article 
69:  and  of  the  date  on  which  an  amendment 
becomes  effective  under  Article  70. 

AKTICLK     72 

Supplementary    and    transitional    provisions 

( 1 )  The  present  Agreement  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  a  continuation  of  the  Interna- 
tional Coffee  Agreement.  1962. 

(2)  In  order  to  facilitate  the  uninterrupted 
continuation  of  the  1962  Agreement: 

(a)  All  acts  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Orga- 
nization or  any  of  Its  organs  under  the  1962 
Agreement,  in  effect  on  30  September  1968 
and  whose  terms  do  not  provide  (or  expiry 
on  that  date,  shall  remain  In  effect  unless 
changed  under  the  provisions  of  the  present 
Agreement. 

(b)  All  decisions  required  to  be  taken  by 
the  Council  during  coffee  year  1967-68  for 
application  In  coffee  year  1968-69  shall  be 
taken  during  the  last  regular  session  of  the 
CotincU  In  coffee  year  1967-68  and  applied 
on  a  provisional  basts  as  If  the  present  Agree- 
ment had  already  entered  Into  force. 

In  wrrNEss  whereof  the  undersigned,  hav- 
ing been  duly  authorized  to  this  effect  by 
their  respective  Qovernments.  have  signed 
this  Agreenient  on  the  dates  appearing  op- 
posite their  signatures. 

The  texts  of  this  Agreement  In  the  English. 
French,  Portuguese,  Russian  and  Spanish 
languages  shall  all  be  equally  authentic.  The 
originals  shall  be  deposited  In  the  archives 
of  the  United  Nations  and  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations  shall  transmit 
certified  copies  thereof  to  each  signatory  and 
acceding  Government. 

Annex  A 

Basic  export  quotas  > 

I  In  thousands  of  60-kiIo  bogs] 

BrazU 20,926 

Burundi'    233 

Cameroon  1.000 

Central  African  Republic 200 

Colombia 7,000 

Congo  (Democratic  Republic)' 1,000 

Costa  Rica 1,100 

Dominican  Republic 520 


Annex  A — Continued 


Basic  export  quotas  • — Continued 
I  In  thousands  of  60-kilo  bags] 

Ecuador  

El    Salvador 

Ethiopia    

Guatemala  

Guinea  i  basic  export  quota  to  be  es- 
tablished by  the  Council) 

Haiti - 

Honduras    

India    .- 

Indonesia   

Ivory    Coast 

Kenya    . 

Malagasy  Republic 

Mexico   

Nicaragua 

Peru   

Portugal    

Rwanda  - 

Tanzania 

Togo 

Uganda   

Venezuela  -■ 


750 
1,900 
1,494 
1,800 


490 
425 
423 

1,357 

3.073 
860 
910 

1,760 
550 
740 

2,776 
150 
700 
200 

2,379 
325 


Grand    Total 55,041 

'  According  to  the  provisions  of  Article  31 
( 1 ) ,  the  following  exporting  countries  do  not 
have  a  basic  export  quota  and  shall  receive 
In  coffee  year  1968-69  export  quotas  of; 
Bolivia  50.000  bags:  Congo  (Brazzaville) 
25.000  bags:  Cuba  50.000  bags;  Dahomey 
33.000  bags:  Gabon  25.000  bags;  Ghana  51.000 
bags;  Jamaica  25.000  bags;  Liberia  60.000 
bags:  Nigeria  52.000  bags:  Panama  25,000 
bags:  Paraguay  70.000  bags:  Sierra  Leone 
82.000  bags;  Trinidad  and  Tobago  69.000  bags. 

-Burundi.  Congo  (Democratic  Republic). 
Cuba.  Rwanda  and  Venezuela,  after  presen- 
tation to  the  Executive  Board  of  acceptable 
evidence  of  an  exportable  production  larger 
than  233.000:  1.000,000;  50.000;  150,000  and 
325,000  bags  respectively  shall  each  be 
granted  an  annual  export  entitlement  not  ex- 
ceeding the  annual  export  entitlement  It 
would  receive  with  a  basic  quota  of  350,000; 
1.300.000;  200,000;  260.000  and  475,000  bags 
respectively.  In  no  event,  however,  shall  the 
Increases  allowed  to  these  countries  be  taken 
Into  account  for  the  purpose  of  calculating 
the  distribution  of  votes. 

Annex  B 

Nonquota  countries  of  destination  referred 
to  in  article  40,  chapter  VII 
The    geographical    areas    which   are    non- 
quota  countries    for   the   purposes    of    this 
Agreement  are: 

Bahrain  Qatar 
Botswana  Romania 
Ceylon  Saudi  Arabia 
China  (Taiwan)  Somalia 
China  (mainland)  South -Africa,    Repub- 
Hungary  lie  of 
Iran  Southern  Rhodesia 
Iraq  South-West  Africa 
Japan  Sudan 
Korea.  Republic  of  Swaziland 
Kuwait  Thailand 
Lesotho  Trucial  Oman 
Malawi  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
Muscat  and  Oman  tst  Republics 
North  Korea  Zambia 
Poland 

Note. — The  abbreviated  names  above  are 
Intended  to  be  of  purely  geographical  signifi- 
cance and  to  convey  no  political  implica- 
tions whatsoever. 


Annex  C 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  VOTES 

Country                       Eiporting 

Importing 

ArgenliM.. 

16 

Australia... 

9 

Austria 

11 

Bdiium'.. 

2t 
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Annex  C — Continued 
DISTRIBUTION  OF  VOTES-Continuad 


CoMRtfy 


Exportlni      Importinf 


Bolivia 

I'rail 

Hufundi 

lanad*        

Cilombia  

rongo  (Democratic  Rapublic  oQ. 

Co'ila  Rica  . 

Cuba 

Cyprus  

(,;echos<o»aliia 

Denmark...  

Dominican  Repulilie 

(cuador  ,  

I   Salvador 

ithiopia  

federal  Repulilie  ot  Germany... 

Finland 

franca.- 

Ghana 

Guatemala 

Guinea 

Haiti..       — 

Honduras 

India         

Indonesia 

Israel. j 

Italy 

Jamaica 

Japan 

Kenya 

L  iberia . . . , 

Meiico 

Netherlands 

New  Zealand 

Nicaragua 

Nigeria     

Norway 

OAMCAF 

OAMCAF 

Cameroon  

Central  African  RepuMic... 

Congo  (Brazzaville) 

Dahomey 

Gabon 

Ivory  Coast 

Malagasy  RepuMie. 

Togo 

Panama 

Peru 

Portugal 

Rwanda 

Sierra  Leone 

Spam 

Sweden    ..  

Switzerland 

Tanzania 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

Tunisia 

Uganda 
USSR 


United  Kingdom 

United  States  ot  America 

Venezuela 


Total. 


4 

332 

I 

114" 

20 

21 

4 


12 
16 
34 
27 


& 

9 

23 


4 
32 
4 

12 
11 
11 

25 


17 

4 

32 


13 

4 


101 
21 
84 


1 
47 


18 


3S 
6 


(88) 

^n 
3 
1 
1 
1 

47 
13 
3 
4 
16 
4S 
6 
4 


16 


21 
38 
19 


15 
4 


41 


16 

32 

400 


996 


1,000 


'  Includes  Luxembourg. 
-  Basic  votes  not  attributable  to  Individual  contracting  parties 
under  article  b(4)(b). 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  glad  to  present  to  the  Senate  the 
International  Coffee  Agreement  of  1968. 
It  is  largely  an  extension  of  the  1962 
agreement  which  the  Senate  approved 
5  years  ago,  but  it  also  contains  impor- 
tant improvements. 

The  new  agreement,  for  example,  will 
make  possible  a  more  selective  adjust- 
ment of  export "  quotas  as  among  the 
principal  types  of  coffee  so  as  to  prevent 
distortions  in  traditional  price  relation- 
ships. These  same  provisions  should  also 
help  to  reduce  short-term  price  fluctua- 
tions. 

The  new  agreement  also  contains  more 
vigorous  provisions  for  the  control  of 
production,  and  these  hopefully  should 
lead  to  a  better  balance  between  world 
supply  and  demand.  In  this  same  con- 
nection, the  new  agreement  establishes 
a  coffee  diversification  fund  which  will 
be  financed  by  compulsory  contributions 
ol  60  cents  a  bag  by  producing  countries 
and  which  will  be  used  to  promote  the 
!>roduction  of  crops  other  than  coffee. 


For  the  long-term,  this  is  perhaps  the 
agreement's  most  Important  innovation. 

I  should  mention  one  other  difference 
between  the  new  agreement  and  the 
old  one.  This  is  the  provision  requiring 
equality  of  tax  treatment  of  exports  of 
processed  coffee  and  green  coffee  by  pro- 
ducing countries.  This  provision  was  in- 
serted at  the  insistence  of  the  United 
States  as  the  result  of  a  situation  which 
arose  in  Brazil  with  respect  to  exports 
of  instant  coffee.  Brazilian  processors  of 
instant  coffee  were  not  required  to  pay 
the  export  tax  which  the  Brazilian  Gov- 
ernment levies  against  exports  of  green 
coffee.  This  gave  Brazilian  instant  coffee 
a  competitive  advantage  over  instant 
coffee  profcessed  in  the  United  States. 
Under  the  new  agreement,  that  advan- 
tage will  be  removed. 

This  was  the  aspect  of  the  agreement 
to  which  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee devoted  most  of  its  attention.  Some 
Members  felt  that  the  United  States  was 
mistaken  in  the  stand  it  took,  because  it 
may  result  in  higher  prices  of  Brazilian 
instant  coffee  and  also  because  to  a  de- 
gree it  discourages  the  industrialization 
of  Brazil. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  particular  pro- 
vision is  only  part — and  a  relatively 
minor  part,  at  that — of  the  total  agree- 
ment. Whatever  the  merits  of  the  dispute 
between  the  United  States  and  Brazil 
might  have  been,  the  dispute  has  been 
settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  the 
State  Department  and  the  Government 
of  Brazil,  which  is  anxious  for  the  new 
agreement  to  be  ratified. 

Our  experience  with  the  old  agreement 
has  not  resulted  in  significantly  higher 
coffee  prices  in  the  United  States  or  in 
any  shortage  of  supplies.  At  the  same 
time,  the  agreement  has  contributed  to 
bringing  about  a  greater  degree  of  stabil- 
ity in  the  export  earnings  of  the  many 
countries,  primarily  of  Latin  America 
and  Africa,  which  are  so  largely  depend- 
ent on  coffee. 

Senate  approval  of  this  agreement  is 
called  for  by  the  spirit  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  Senate  rejection  of  the 
agreement  would  be  interpreted  through- 
out Latin  America  as  a  giant  step  toward 
abandonment  of  the  Alliance.  Even 
worse,  such  rejection  might  well  presage 
a  catastrophic  drop  in  world  coffee  prices 
with  disastrous  effects  on  the  economies 
of  such  countries  as  Colombia,  Brazil, 
and  Guatemala,  among  others. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  approve  the  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  excerpt  from  the  report  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  (Ex.  Rept.  No.  7)  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

1.     MAIN     PiniPOSE     OF     THE     AGREEMENT 

The  main  purpose  of  the  agreement  Is  to 
extend  the  1962  International  Coffee  Agree- 
ment for  a  period  of  5  years  with  certain 
modifications.  The  most  important  of  these 
have  to  do  with  the  selective  adjustment 
of  quotas  for  the  principal  types  of  coffee, 
the  enforcement  of  quotas,  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  processed  coffee  by  producing  coun- 
tries, control  of  production,  and  an  expand- 
ed program  for  the  diversification  of  econ- 
omies dependent  on  coffee. 


2.     PROVISIONS    OP    THE     AGREEMENT 

The  new  agreement  continues  In  being  the 
International  Coffee  Organization  established 
by  the  1962  agreement.  The  highest  author- 
ity of  the  Organization  Is  the  International 
Coffee  Council,  which  consists  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Organization.  Decisions  must  be 
made  by  importing  and  exporting  countries 
voting  separately,  and  the  more  important 
decisions  require  a  two-thirds  majority  of 
each  group.  The  United  States  has  400  of 
1,000  votes  among  the  importing  countries. 
Under  the  International  Coffee  Council  Is 
the  Executive  Board,  the  membership  of 
which  has  been  expanded  by  the  new  agree- 
ment from  seven  importing  and  seven  ex- 
porting countries  to  eight  countries  In  each 
category,  with  roughly  the  same  voting  ar- 
rangements. The  United  States  is  assured  a 
seat  on  the  Board.  There  is  also  an  Executive 
Director  and  Ktaff.  Forty-two  exporting  coun- 
tries and  24  importing  countries  have  .>^igned 
the  agreement,  which  was  negotiated  under 
the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations  in  London 
in  the  winter  of  1967-68  and  was  open  for 
signature  in  New  York  through  March  31, 
1968.  As  was  the  case  with  the  old  agree- 
ment, these  Include  all  the  Important  coffee 
producing   and   consuming   countries. 

The  new  agreement,  like  the  old.  Is  de- 
signed to  assure  "that  the  general  level  of 
coffee  prices  does  not  decline  below  the  gen- 
eral level  of  such  prices  in  1962"  (art.  27(2)  ) . 
To  accomplish  this  end,  the  agreement  con- 
trols the  supply  of  coffee  on  the  world  mar- 
ket through  assigning  export  quotas  which 
may  be  increased  or  decreased  in  order  to 
maintain  price  stability  (arts.  28-37).  Im- 
porting countries  generally  obligate  them- 
selves only  to  require  that  their  Imports  of 
coffee  be  accompanied  by  certificates  of  ori- 
gin as  a  means  of  enforcing  compliance  with 
quotas  on  the  part  of  exporting  countries 
(arts.  43  and  45).  This  provision  will  re- 
quire implementing  legislation  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States,  which  is  discussed 
below. 

With  a  few  important  exceptions,  the  mod- 
ifications of  the  new  agreement  are  a  re- 
sult of  experience  with  operation  of  the  old 
agreement.  The  new  agreement  (art.  37) 
contains  more  flexible  provisions  for  ad- 
Justing  export  quotas  so  as  to  distinguish 
among  the  different  types  of  coffee  and  to 
avoid  sharp  price  fluctuations  within  brief 
periods. 

The  new  agreement  also  has  Improved  the 
mechanism  for  enforcement  of  quotas,  prin- 
cipally through  the  requirement  of  certlfl- 
cates  of  origin  and  reexport  (art.  43),  and 
has  more  stringent  penalties  for  noncompli- 
ance with  quotas   (art.  38). 

Both  the  old  and  the  new  agreements  rec- 
ognize that  the  control  of  production  and 
the  diversification  of  economics  dependent 
on  coffee  are  fundamental  to  the  long-term 
solution  of  the  world  coffee  problem.  The 
new  agreement  has  much  more  specific  pro- 
visions than  the  old  with  respect  to  pro- 
duction policy  and  controls  (art.  48).  Each 
exporting  member  is  required  to  establish 
production  goals,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Executive  Board  which  may  recom- 
mend different  goals  to  the  Council.  Mem- 
bers which  do  not  take  adequate  steps  to 
comply  with  their  production  goals  as  ap- 
proved by  the  Board  or  established  by  the 
Council  shall  not  enjoy  any  subsequent  in- 
crease in  their  export  quotas  and  may  have 
their  voting  rights  suspended. 

The  new  agreement  also  establishes  a  di- 
versification fund  which  will  be  financed  by 
a  compulsory  contribution  cf  60  U.S.  cents 
a  bag  by  each  producing  country  with  an 
export  entitlement  of  more  than  100.000  bags. 
This  is  expected  to  provide  approximately 
$30  million  a  year.  In  addition,  at  the  sum- 
mit meeting  of  American  Presidents  at 
Punta  del  Este  in  1967,  the  United  States 
offered  a  loan  of  $15  million  to  the  fund. 
The  United  States  .has  also  offered  to  match 
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oontrlbuUona  by  other  consuming  countries 
up  to  tl5  million  more  These  funds,  If  used, 
will  b«  taken  from  foreign  assistance  appro- 
priations. 

Finally,  tta«  new  agreement  contains  pro- 
visions not  found  in  the  old  agreement  re- 
quiring equal  treatment  by  producing  coun- 
tries of  exports  of  processed  coffee  and  green 
coffee  (art.  44).  These  provisions  resulted 
from  a  dispute  which  arose  outside  the 
framework  of  the  coffee  agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  Brazil  At  the  bottom 
of  this  dispute  was  Brazilian  export  to  the 
United  States  of  Instant  coffee  without  pay- 
ment of  all  the  Brazilian  taxes  levied  on 
green  coffee  exports.  This  contributed  to  giv- 
ing Brazilian  Instant  coffee  a  competitive 
price  advantage  In  the  U.S.  market.  In  the 
new  agreement.  It  Is  provided  that  "No  mem- 
ber shall  apply  governmental  measures  af- 
fecting Its  exports  and  reexports  of  coffee  to 
another  member  which,  when  taken  as  a 
whole  In  relation  to  that  other  member, 
amount  to  discriminatory  treatment  In 
favour  of  processed  coffee  as  compared  with 
green  coffee."  The  agreement  also  contains 
detailed  provisions  for  arbitration  of  dis- 
putes under  this  provision  and  authorizes 
countermeasures  (e.g.,  countervailing  duties) 
If  discrimination  is  found  and  not  corrected. 

'  3.    IMPUEMENTINC    LEGISLATION 

As  noted  above,  the  agreement  Is  not  self- 
executing  and  will  require  Implementing 
legislation  which  was  requested  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  April  25,  1968  This  request, 
which  has  been  referred  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  In  the  House  and  the 
Finance  Committee  in  the  Senate,  will  pro- 
vide the  necessary  authority  for  the  United 
States  to  require  certificates  of  origin  to  ac- 
company coffee  Imports,  to  limit  coffee  Im- 
ports from  countries  not  members  of  the 
agreement,  and  to  Impose  special  fees  or 
other  measures  to  offset  discriminatory 
treatment  by  other  governments  In  favor  of 
the  export  or  reexport  of  processed  coffee.  It 
will  also  authorize  the  requirement  of  cer- 
tificates of  origin  for  reexports  of  coffee  from 
the  United  States. 

4.    COMVir^EX    ACTION    AND    KECOMMENOATIONS 

The  coffee  agreement  was  signed  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  March  21.  1968,  and 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  by  the  President  on 
April  23  w'.th  a  request  for  advice  and  consent 
to  ratification.  The  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee held  public  bearings  on  the  agreement 
June  4  and  12.  at  which  time  It  heard  from 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Anthony  M. 
Solomon  and  Miss  Betty  Pumess.  special  as- 
sistant to  the  F»resident  for  consumer  affairs. 
The  committee  also  heard,  on  his  request, 
William  O.  Struning.  professor  of  marketing 
at  the  Orexel  Institute  of  Technology  and 
head  of  the  Department  of  Statistics  and 
Economic  Research  of  the  Pan  .American  Cof- 
fee Bureau.  All  of  this  testimony  was  favor- 
able to  the  agreement.  In  addition,  the  com- 
mittee received  a  number  of  communications 
(but  no  requests  to  testify)  from  firms  and 
associations  engaged  in  the  coffee  industry  in 
the  United  States.  These  communications 
indicate  that  the  coffee  industry  is  divided 
over  the  wisdom  of  U.S.  participation  In  the 
agreement. 

The  committee  considered  the  agreement 
in  executive  session  on  June  19  and  by  voice 
vote  ordered  It  favorably  reported  to  the 
Senate. 

Under  the  old  agreement,  the  annual 
average  Import  price  of  green  coffee  in  the 
United  Stales  rose  from  30.4  cents  a  pound 
In  1962  to  34.2  cents  a  pound  In  1967.  In  the 
same  period,  the  retail  price  of  coffee  rose 
from  70.8  cents  a  pound  to  76.9  cents.  These 
increases,  however,  are  much  less  severe  than 
the  fluctuations  which  affected  the  coffee 
markets  In  the  decade  of  the  1950's.  The  old 
agreement  iias  worked  well;  the  new  one 
should  work  even  better. 


In  the  end,  the  basic  Justification  of  the 
new  agreement,  as  of  the  old  one,  is  tb« 
national  Interest  of  the  United  States  In 
stabilizing  the  price  of  coffee  on  the  world 
market  and  In  preventing  sharp  declines 
In  the  foreign  exchange  earnings  of  the 
coffee  producing  countries  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  Africa.  In  terms  of  value,  coffee  ranks 
second  only  to  petroleum  In  world  trade. 
It  accounts  for  two-thirds  of  the  foreign 
exchange  earnings  of  Columbia  and  for  be- 
tween 45  and  50  percent  of  the  earnings  of 
Brazil.  Guatemala,  and  El  Salvador.  Eleven 
other  countries  derive  at  least  30  percent  of 
their  foreign  exchange  from  coffee. 

Stabilization  of  these  exchange  earnings — 
as  well  as  diversification  of  coffee-producing 
economies — is  an  Integral  part  of  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress.  The  record  shows  that 
the  Impact  on  the  American  consumer  is 
minimal.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Impact 
of  sharply  declining  coffee  prices  on  Latin 
America  would   be  catastrophic. 

The  1962  coffee  agreement,  and  the  U.S. 
legislation  to  Implement  It.  expire  September 
30.  1968.  The  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
therefore  urges  prompt  and  favorable  action 
on  the  1968  agreement  so  that  the  Congress 
will  have  ample  time  to  consider  the  im- 
plementing legislation  In  this  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  agreement  will  be  con- 
sidered as  having  passed  through  its 
various  pariiamentary  stages  up  to  and 
including  tlie  presentation  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  ratification,  which  tlie  clerk  will 
read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tion of  ratification,  as  follows: 

Resoli>ed  (ttvo-ttiirdi  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein).  That  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
International  Coffee  Agreement,  1968.  open 
for  signature  at  New  York  through  March  31. 
1968,  and  signed  In  behalf  of  the  United 
States  of  .\merlca  on  March  21,  1968  (Execu- 
tive D,  90th  Congress,  2d  session) . 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  Montana  correctly  un- 
derstand that  the  vote  on  the  resolution 
of  ratification  will  occur  at  2  o'clock  on 
Friday  afternoon  next? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  order. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
sume the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey  in  the  chair) .  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


COLLECTION  BY  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  OF  TAXES  OWED  TO 
STATES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1297.  Senate  bill  1628. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk. 
S.  1628,  to  authorize  suits  in  the 
couit  of  tlie  District  of  Columbia 
for  collection  of  taxes  owed  to  States, 
territories,  or  possessions,  or  political 
subdivisions  thereof,  when  the  reciprocal 
right  is  accorded  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  for  other  purposes. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  thebUl? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  2,  line  24,  after  the  word 
"The"  where  it  appears  the  first  time 
strike  out  ■Commissioners"  and  insert 
•Commissioner";  In  line  25,  after  the 
word  "Columbia"  strike  out  "are"  and 
insert  "Is"  and  on  page  3,  line  2,  after 
the  word  "when"  strike  out  "they  deem" 
and  insert  "he  deems";  so  as  to  make  the 
bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  any  State, 
territory,  or  possession,  by  and  through  its 
lawfully  authorized  officials,  shall  have  the 
right  to  sue  In  the  District  of  Columbia  Court 
of  Oenernl  Sessions  or  In  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
according  to  the  amount  in  controversy,  to 
recover  any  tax  lawfully  due  and  owing  to  It 
when  the  reciprocal  right  Is  accorded  to 
the  District  by  svich  State,  territory,  or  pos- 
session, whether  such  right  Is  granted  by 
statutory  authority  or  as  a  matter  of  comity. 

Sec.  2.  The  certificate  of  the  secretary  of 
state  or  other  authorized  official  of  any  State, 
territory,  or  possession,  or  subdivision  thereof, 
to  the  effect  that  the  official  Instituting  the 
suit  for  collection  of  taxes  In  the  courts  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  the  authority  to  In- 
stitute such  suit  and  collect  such  taxes  shall 
be  conclusive  proof  of  that  authority. 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
term  "taxes"  shall  Include — 

( 1 )  any  and  all  tax  assessments  lawfully 
made,  whether  they  be  based  upon  a  return  or 
other  disclosure  of  the  taxpayer,  or  upon  the 
Information  and  belief  of  the  taxing  author- 
ity, or  otherwise: 

(2)  any  and  all  penalties  lawfully  Imposed 
pursuant  to  a  taxing  statute,  ordinance,  or 
reg^ulatlon:  and 

(3)  Interest  charges  lawfully  added  to  the 
tax  liability  which  constitutes  the  subject  of 
the  suit. 

Sec.  4.  The  Corporation  Counsel  or  any  of 
his  assistants  Is  authorized  to  bring  suit  in 
the  name  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the 
courts  of  States,  territories,  and  possessions, 
and  subdivisions  thereof,  to  collect  taxes  law- 
fully due  the  District.  The  Commissioner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  authorized  to 
procure  professional  and  other  services,  at 
such  rates  as  may  be  usual  and  customary  for 
such  services  In  the  Jurisdiction  concerned, 
when  he  deems  It  necessary  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  any  suit  authorized  herein. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  amendments  were  considered  and 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
•  No.  132P,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BIIX 

The  purpose  of  S.  1628  Is  to  authorize  suits 
In  the  courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
collection  of  taxes  owed  to  States,  territories, 
or  possessions  or  political  subdivisions  there- 
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of,  when  the  reciprocal  right  Is  accorded  to 
the  District. 

NEED    FOR    THI    LEGISLATION 

According  to  the  Finance  Officer  of  the  Dls- 
trlct  of  Columbia,  many  individuals  move  out 
of  the  District  each  year  leaving  unpaid  Dis- 
trict Income  taxes.  In  addition,  corporations, 
other  organizations,  and  Individuals  may, 
while  located  at  or  operated  from  places  out- 
side the  District,  incur  liability  for  employer 
withholding,  sales  and  use.  franchise,  or 
death  taxes.  Some  evade  compliance  with  Dis- 
trict tax  laws  and  payment  of  District  taxes 
because  they  are  not  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  District  for  normal  enforcement  pro- 
ceedings. 

Under  the  proposed  legislation,  the  corpo- 
ration counsel  or  any  of  his  assistants  would 
be  authorized  to  sue  for  delinquent  District 
taxes  and  obtain  Judgments  In  the  courts  of 
the  States.  A  Judgment  obtained  In  a  State 
court  would  be  effective  against  the  taxpay- 
er's assets  located  within  the  State,  and  com- 
pliance with  District  tax  laws  should  be 
greatly  improved  thereby  and  In  cases  not 
heretofore  subject  to  normal  enforcement 
proceedings. 

Forty  States.  Including  nearby  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  now  have  laws  which  provide 
for  bringing  in  their  courts  on  a  reciprocal 
basis  tax  collection  suits  by  sister  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  This  legislation  Is 
necessary  In  order  that  the  District  may  be 
eligible  to  proceed  In  State  courts  under  the 
reciprocal  authority  granted  by  the  laws  of 
these  States. 

The  committee  is  informed  that  the  pro- 
posed bill  is  very  similar  to  tbe  general 
comity  laws  for  such  purposes  of  the  follow- 
ing States: 

Alabama  New  Jersey 

Alaska  New  Mexico 

.\rkansas  New  York 

California  New  Jersey  ( income ) 

Delaware  North  Carolina 

Georgia  North  Dakota 

HawaU  Ohio 

Idaho  Oklahoma 

Indiana  Oregon 

Iowa  Pennsylvania 

Kansas  Rhode  Island 

Kentucky  South  Carolina 

Louisiana  South  Dakota 

Maine  Tennessee 

Maryland  Texas  (sales  and  use) 

Massachusetts  Vermont 

Michigan  Virginia 

Minnesota  Washington 

Mississippi  West  Vlrgiiiia 

Missouri  Wisconsin 

New  Hampshire 

The  District  of  Columbia  Commissioner 
recommends  enactment  of  the  proposed 
legislation  so  that  the  District  may  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  widespread  reciprocity  for  tax 
collection  provided  by  other  Jurisdictions, 
and  does  not  anticipate  that  the  bill  wlU  im- 
pose on  the  courts  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia any  substantial  Increased  caseload. 

PROVISIONS    OP   THE    BILL 

Section  1  of  the  proposed  legislation 
grants  to  any  State,  territory,  or  possession, 
or  any  political  subdivision  thereof,  the 
right  to  sue  in  the  courts  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  when  the  reciprocal  right  Is  ac- 
corded to  the  District  either  by  statute  or 
as  a  matter  of  comity. 

Section  2  provides  a  means  of  certifying 
the  officials  authorized  to  Institute  such  an 
action  in  the  District  of  Columbia  courts. 

Section  3  defines  tbe  term  "taxes"  to  In- 
clude all  assessments,  penalties,  and  interest. 

Section  4  authorizes  the  Corporation 
Counsel  or  any  of  his  assistants  to  bring 
actions  in  the  courts  of  States,  territories, 
and  possessions,  and  subdivisions  thereof,  to 
collect  taxes  legally  due  the  District,  Since 


such  suits  may  occasionally  require  the  as- 
sistance of  local  investigators  or  local  coun- 
sel, section  4  authorizes  the  District  Com- 
missioners to  retain  such  services  without 
the  limitations  on  per  diem  compensation 
imposed  by  section  15  of  the  act  of  August  2, 
1946,  Public  Law  89-600,  60  Stat.  810. 

HEARING 

A  public  hearing  on  S.  1628  was  held 
before  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  March 
27,  1968.  There  was  no  opposition  to  the 
legislation. 

AMENDMENT  OP  THE  CHARTER  ACT 
OF  CONFERENCE  OP  STATE  SO- 
CIETIES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.   1298,  H.R.  3931. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk. 
H.R.  3931.  to  amend  the  act  of  April  3, 
1952. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1319),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OP   THE   BILL 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  3931  Is  to  amend  the 
charter  act  of  the  Conference  of  State  So- 
cieties. H.R.  4467,  approved  April  3,  1952. 
Public  Law  82-293  (66  Stat.  37)  in  order  to 
change  its  name  to  "National  Conference  of 
State  Societies." 

The  Conference  of  State  Societies  was  in- 
corporated by  the  1952  act  referred  to,  for 
the  purposes  of  promoting  friendly  and  co- 
operative relations  between  the  various  State 
and  territorial  societies  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  foster,  participate  in.  and  en- 
courage educational,  cultural,  charitable, 
civic,  and  patriotic  programs  and  activities 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  surrounding 
communities,  and  to  act  as  contact  agent 
with  the  States  for  carrying  out  State  and 
national  programs. 

Today  its  membership  includes  52  active 
State  societies,  including  Guam  and  Puerto 
Rico,  with  approximately  60,000  persons  be- 
longing. 

The  headquarters  and  principal  offices  of 
the  corporation  are  located  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  but  the  activities  of  the  corpora- 
tion are  not  necessarily  confined  to  the  Dis- 
trict, but  may  be  conducted  throughout  the 
various  States  and  Territories  of  the  United 
States. 

Because  of  the  broadening  of  the  scope  of 
the  actlvties  of  the  Conference  of  State  So- 
cieties, It  has  requested  this  legislation  to 
.change  Its  name  to  National  Conference  of 
State  Societies. 

HEARING 

A  public  hearing  on  H.R.  3931  was  held  on 
March  27.  1968,  before  the  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee. The  District  of  Columbia  government 
testified  that  It  has  no  objection  to  the  bill, 
and  testimony  favoring  the  bill  was  pre- 
sented on  behalf  of  the  Conference  of  State 
Societies.  No  opposition  to  tbe  bill  has  been 
expressed  to  the  committee. 


SALES  PRICE  FOR  THE  REPORTS 
OP  OPINIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1299,  H.R.  8581. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  H.R.  8581,  to 
amend  section  ll-341(b)  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Code  which  relates  to  the 
sales  price  for  the  reports  of  the  opinions 
of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Circuit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  tiie  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time  and  passed. 


REHABILITATION  OF  NARCOTIC 
ADDICTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  calendar  No. 
1300,  Senate  bill  1514. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  S. 
1514,  relating  to  the  rehabilitation  of 
narcotic  addicts  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 
S.   1514 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
2901  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  is 
amended  by  adding  after  subsection  (g)  the 
following  subsection  (h) : 

"(h)  Offense  against  the  United  States' 
Includes  any  offense  prosecuted  by  the 
United  States  attorney  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  whether  prosecuted  before  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  the  District  of  Columbia 
court  of  general  sessions." 

Sec.  2.  The  first  sentence  of  section  2902 
(a)  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  Is 
amended  by  deleting  the  words  "United 
States  district". 

Sec.  3.  Section  4251  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  adding 
after  subsection  (f)  the  following  subsec- 
tion (g) : 

"(g)  'Offense  against  the  United  States' 
Includes  any  offense  prosecuted  by  the 
United  States  Attorney  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  whether  prosecuted  before  the 
United  States  Distritc  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  General  Sessions." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excei-pt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  1318),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OP  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  S.  1514  Is  to  insure  that 
the  benefits  of  the  Narcotic  Addict  Re- 
habilitation  Act   of    1966    (Public   Law   89- 
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793)  will  be  made  available  to  defendant 
In  crlinlnal  caaee  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
court  of  general  sessions. 


rOB   LEGISLATION 

The  89th  Congress.  In  enivctlng  the  Nar- 
cotic Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  of  19M. 
declared  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Congress 
that  certain  persons  charged  with  or  con- 
victed of  criminal  activity  who  are  deter- 
mined to  be  narcotic  drug  addicts  and  Ukely 
to  be  rehabilitated  should.  In  place  of  prose- 
cution or  sentencing,  be  committed  for  con- 
flnement  and  treatment  designed  to  effect 
their  return   to  society  as   useful   members. 

The  1966  enactment  Is  not  clear  with  re- 
spect to  whether  it  may  be  applicable  to 
persons  accused  of  otfen.ses  against  the  Unit- 
ed States  triable  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
court  of  general  sessions  S.  1514  Is  needed 
to  eliminate  this  amblgxiity.  and  make  It 
clear  that  the  1966  act  applies  to  all  offenders 
prosecuted  by  the  US  attorney  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  whether  In  the  U.S  dis- 
trict court  or  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
court  of  general  sessions. 

The  US.  district  court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  District  of  Columbia  court 
of  general  sessions  have  concurrent  Jurisdic- 
tion In  misdemeanor  c.\ses.  It  Is  Important 
that  *oth  courts  be  brought  under  the  pro- 
vlslons-ef  the  Federal  act  to  Insure  that  all 
addlcu  unless  speclflcally  excepted  under  the 
Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1966. 
be  given  equal  opportimlty  to  receive  medical 
treatment.  The  availability  of  medical  treat- 
ment should  not  depend  upon  whether  a 
prosecution  Is  pending  in  the  district  court 
or  the  court  of  general  sessions.  The  benefits 
accruing  to  both  society  and  the  addict  from 
proper  treatment  for  addition  may  well  be 
as  great  In  the  case  of  one  charged  with 
a  misdemeanor  as  In  the  case  of  an  addict 
charged  with  a  felony.  S.  1514  would  make 
it  clear  that  the  :u:t  Is  to  be  applied  in  both 
coiu-ts. 

HEAKINC 

A  public  hearing  on  S.  1314  was  held  on 
March  26.  1968,  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

The  District  of  Columbia  government,  the 
US.  attorney  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  the  Women's  Bar  Association  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  all  advocate  passage  of 
the  bill.  Tiere  was  no  opposition.  The  bill 
was  recommended  by  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Crime  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  A  SUCCESSOR  TO 
CHIEF  JUSTICE  EARL  WARREN 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  a  great 
furor  has  been  raised  in  Contjress  and 
in  the  press  about  the  appointment  of  a 
successor  to  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren. 

President  Johnson  has  noniitmted  As- 
sociate Justice  Abe  Fortas  to  this  impor- 
tant position  and  has  designated  Court 
of  Appeals  Judge  William  Homer  Thorn- 
berry,  a  fonner  Representative  from 
Texas,  to  the  vacancy  on  the  Supreme 
Court. 

I  believe  that  the  opportunity  for  a 
new  administration  to  designate  the  new 
Chief  Justice  and  Associate  Justice  is  so 
patently  desirable  that  the  positions 
should  not  be  filled  at  this  time. 

Consequently.  I  stated  prior  to  learn- 
ing of  the  Presidents  action  that  I  would 
resist  the  confirmation  of  a  nominee,  re- 
gardless of  his  identity,  until  the  con- 
vening of  the  91st  Congress  and  the  in- 
auguration of  the  administration.  I  shall 
pursue  this  course  of  action. 

Clearly  the  Supreme  Couit  has  been  a 
controversial  branch  of  Government  in 
the   last   several   years.   The   so-called 


Warren  court  has  moved  into  areas  here- 
tofore not  considered  the  province  of  the 
Judicial  departmer»t  of  Government. 
Many  have  interpreted  their  decisions, 
with  varying  degree  of  accuracy,  as  ju- 
dicial legislation. 

Just  recently,  as  p«u-t  of  the  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1968.  an  effort  was  made 
to  limit  severely  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  While  this  effort  was  not 
successful.  Congress  did  modify  several 
recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  by  en- 
acting provisions  pertaining  to  the  ad- 
missibility of  confessions  and  the  like. 
In  my  view,  it  is  absolutely  cs.sentlal 
that  the  American  people  respect  and 
have  confidence  in  the  Supreme  Court 
and  in  the  American  system  of  justice. 
Today,  it  is  obvious  that  this  confidence 
is  not  present. 

I  note  that  the  two  men  whom  the 
President  would  appoint  have  been  long- 
time political  associates  of  the  President. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  necessary  con- 
fidence in  and  respect  for  the  high  court 
can  be  established  when  appointments 
are  made  on  that  basis. 

My  opposition  is  not  directed  person- 
ally at  President  Johnson,  or  at  Justice 
Portas — a  Tennessee  native,  by  the  way — 
or  at  Judge  Thomben-y. 

I  believe  that  positions  on  the  Su- 
preme Court  are  of  such  significance  that 
when  coupled  with  the  certainty  that 
there  will  be  a  new  administration  in 
January,  the  new  administration,  wheth- 
er Republican  or  Democrat,  should  have 
the  opportunity  to  designate  the  new 
Chief  Justice  and  the  new  Associate  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
annoimced  today  that  President  Johnson 
has  nominated  Associate  Justice  Portas 
to  the  Chief  Justiceship  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court.  I  will  oppose  Senate  con- 
firmation of  this  appointment. 

Earlier,  published  reports  were  circu- 
lated In  Washington  and  the  Nation  to 
the  effect  that  present  Chief  Justice  Earl 
Warren  would  retire  before  the  Novem- 
ber elections  so  that  President  Johnson 
could  appoint  a  successor  before  he 
leaves  the  White  House.  Warren  was  re- 
ported to  have  feared  the  election  of 
Richard  Nixon  to  the  Presidency  in  No- 
vember and  his  retirement  now  was  pre- 
sumed to  be  an  effort  by  Warren  to  make 
it  impossible  for  a  Republican  President 
to  appoint  a  new  Chief  Justice  to  the 
Court. 

I  do  not  presume  to  be  as  omniscient 
as  Earl  Warren  on  these  political  matters, 
but  I  do  have  a  greater  faith  in  the 
American  people  and  in  the  American 
system  of  Government  than  is  apparently 
held  by  Mr.  Warren.  I  believe  that  it  Is 
an  affront  to  the  American  electorate 
to  deny  them  a  voice  in  selecting  a  new 
Chief  Justice  during  this  critical  elec- 
tion year.  The  •  lameduck"  appointment 
annoimced  today  by  President  Johnson 
is  just  such  a  denial. 

In  addition,  in  my  opinion,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  been  practicing  a  dan- 
gerous amount  of  judicial  activism  un- 
der the  Chief  Josticeship  of  Earl  Warren 
during  the  last  15  years.  This  activism 
has  posed  a  serious  threat  to  oui-  political 
system,  which  was  based  on  the  principle 
that  our  American  system  is  a  "Govem- 
mcnt  of  laws  and  not  of  man." 
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1  believe  that  our  legal  system  and  the 
American  Constitution  upon  which  that 
system  is  based  have  been  unsettled  and 
confused  by  Supreme  Court  decisions 
that  have  been  handed  dowTi  without 
sufQcient  precedent  or  legal  reasoning. 
These  majority  decisions  are  Increasing- 
ly accompanied  by  bitter  and  sarcastic 
dissents  from  objecting  members  of  the 
court,  and  I  believe  that  this  divisiveness 
and  confusion  must  be  replaced  by  a  more 
reasoned  recognition  of  settled  legal 
principles. 

I  am  sure  that  many  people  in  this 
countr>',  lawyers  and  laymen  alike,  share 
these  same  beliefs  regardless  of  their 
political  predilections.  The  role  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  dictated  for  itself  in 
recent  years  is  a  matter  which  goes  far 
beyond  politics. 

Justice  Fortas  has  participated  in  thus 
activism  since  his  earlier  appointment  to 
the  Court  by  President  Johnson.  No  one 
can  predict  with  certainty  what  positions 
any  given  jud,!:;e  or  justice  will  take  on 
future  decisions.  Nor  can  we  predict 
what  sort  of  leadership  a  man  such  as 
Justice  Portas  would  exercise  if  his  ap- 
pointment as  Chief  Justice  were  con- 
firmed. 

But  insofar  as  Mr.  Fortas'  decisions 
can  be  identified  with  the  Court's  activ- 
ism of  the  past.  I  feel  compelled  to  op- 
pose his  nomination. 

Earl  Warren's  decision  to  make  way 
for  the  'lameduck"  appointment  of  his 
successor  and  President  Johnson's  an- 
nouncement of  his  intention  to  do  just 
that  today  are  an  affront  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  This  is  an  unfortunate 
usurpation  of  power  by  individual  men 
that  should  not  be  tolerated  in  this  ex- 
tremely critical  election  year.  I  refuse  to 
condone  this  action  which  denies  the 
people  of  this  country  an  opportunity  to 
make  their  will  felt  on  a  matter  of  great 
importance  to  our  democratic  society. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  FRIDAY.  JUNE  28. 
1968 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
12  o'clock  noon  Friday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  34  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Friday,  June  28.  1968,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  26,  1968: 

U.S.  SUFREMS  COtTBT 

Abe  Fortas.  of  Tennessee,  to  be  Ctxiet  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  SUtes  vice  Earl  Warren. 
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Homer  Thornberry.  of  Texas,  to  be  Asso- 
ciate Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  vice  Abe  Fortas. 
U.S.  Attornets 

John  H.  Kamlowsky.  of  West  Virginia  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  far  the  northern  district 
of  West  Virginia  for  the  term  of  4  years  (re- 
appointment). 


Sidney  I.  Lezak.  of  Oregon,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Oregon  for  the 
term  of  4  years   (reappointment). 

In  the  Air  Force 

Gen.   John   P.   McConnell.   FR611,    (major 

general.  Regular  Air  Force)    U.S.  Air  Force. 

to    be    reappointed    as    Chief   of    Staff.    U.S. 

Air  Force,  for  a  period  of  1  year  beginning 


August  1.  1968,  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 8034,  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code. 
MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  H.  Warren,  FR1987,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force,  to  be  assigned  to  positions  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  gen- 
eral, under  the  provisions  of  section  8066,  title 
10  of  the  United  States  Code. 
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The  House  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 

Rabbi  Jacob  Handler,  Temple  Beth- 
Israel,  Providence.  R.I.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Almighty  G-d  and  Ruler  of  the  Uni- 
verse. 

Thou  art  revealed  not  only  in  the 
beauties  of  nature  and  In  the  goodness 
of  man,  but  in  the  righteousness  of 
nations. 

Help  us  to  keep  our  Nation  righteous 
and  just. 

Bless  Thou  the  constituted  officers  of 
our  Government.  Strengthen  in  particu- 
lar the  Representatives  of  the  House. 

Set  in  their  hearts  the  spirit  of  wisdom 
and  understanding  to  uphold  peace  and 
freedom. 

Vouchsafe  Thy  blessings  upon  our 
men  and  women  serving  in  the  Armed 
Forces  In  Vietnam  under  the  banner  of 
our  beloved  country.  Watch  over  them 
in  their  hours  of  danger.  Teach  us,  O  G-d, 
to  ever  appreciate  our  priceless  heritage 
and  to  guard  and  preserve  it  amid  all 
trials  of  difficulties. 

Grant  that  America  remain  always  a 
land  of  freedom,  bo  that  each  one.  re- 
gardless of  race  and  religion,  may  have 
equal  opportunity  to  live  a  full  and  com- 
pletely happy  life. 

Guide  us  that  we  may  respect  the  laws 
of  our  country  and  the  rights  of  our 
fellow  men. 

Strengthen  the  bonds  of  friendship 
among  all  the  people,  that  we  may  work 
together  to  end  ignorance,  prejudice,  to 
eradicate  poverty,  to  Improve  health,  to 
advance  learning,  and  to  promote  the 
well-being  of  all  our  citizens. 

May  our  country  imite  with  all  free- 
dom-loving nations  to  establish  peace 
and  justice  for  all.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
lington, one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment bills  of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles : 

H.R.  5783.  An  act  to  amend  titles  10,  14, 
and  37,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
confinement  and  treatment  of  offenders 
against  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Jus- 
tice; 

H.R.  13050.  An  act  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  an  increase 
in  the  numbers  of  officers  of  the  Navy  desig- 
nated for  engineering  duty,  aeronautical 
engineering  duty,  and  si>eclal  duty; 

H.R.  13593.  An  act  to  amend  title  10, 
Umted  States  Coda  to  Increase  the  num- 


ber of  congressional  alternates  authorized 
tr)  be  nnmlnritcd  for  each  vacancy  at  the 
MiliUxry.    Naval,    and   Air   Force   Acatlemies; 

H  R.  15789.  An  act  to  amend  section  2306 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  author- 
ize certain  contracts  for  services  and  re- 
lated supplies  to  extend  beyond  1  year; 

H.R.  17024.  An  act  to  repeal  section  1727 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  per- 
mit prosecution  of  postal  employees  for  fail- 
ure to  remit  postage  due  collections,  under 
Uie  postal  embezzlement  statute,  section 
1711  of  title  18,  United  States  Code;  and 

H.R.  17320.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  grant  an  easement 
over  certain  lands  to  the  St.  louls-San 
Francisco  Railway  Co. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendment  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  16703.  An  act  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  installations,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  <H.R.  16703)  enUtled  "An  act 
to  authorize  certain  construction  at  mili- 
tary installations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," requests  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Jackson,  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr. 
INOUYE,  Mr.  Thurmond,  and  Mr.  Tower 
to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  15189)  entitled  "An  act 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  certain 
maritime  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce,"  disagreed  to  by  the 
House;  agrees  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Magntjson,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Brewster, 
Mr.  Griffin,  and  Mr.  Prouty  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  follow- 
ing title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S.  3672.  An  act  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  additional  po- 
sitions in  grades  GS-16.  17.  and  18;  to 
promote  the  efficient  use  of  the  revolving 
fund  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission;  and 
for  other  purixxes. 


RABBI  JACOB  HANDLER 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island? 


There  v.a.^  no  objection. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
honor  and  privilege  today  to  have  in  the 
Chamber  to  offer  the  prayer,  Rev.  Jacob 
Iland'or,  rrbbl  of  Temple  Beth-Israel. 
Providence,  R.I. 

The  congregation  of  Temple  Beth-Is- 
rael, and  indeed  the  entire  community, 
are  proud  of  the  tireless  efforts,  warmth, 
and  determination  of  Rabbi  Handler. 

He  has  activated  his  congregation,  ex- 
panded his  facilities,  and  has  engaged  his 
people  in  the  community  to  a  greater 
extent  than  ever  before. 

Recently  his  temple  suffered  a  disas- 
trous fire,  but  the  rabbi  and  his  members 
are  men  of  great  courage,  and  together 
they  will  rebuild. 

I  am  proud  that  he  could  join  us  today. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS,  UNTIL  MID- 
NIGHT JUNE  27,  1968,  TO  FILE  RE- 
PORT ON  DEPARTMENT  OP 
TRANSPORTATION  APPRO^IA- 
TIONS,  1969 

Mr,  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations may  have  imtil  midnight 
Thursday,  June  27,  1968,  to  file  a  report 
on  the  Department  of  Transportation 
appropriation  bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1969. 

Mr.  MINSHALL  reserved  all  points  of 
order  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GRO'VER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 


Blanton 
Bow 

Brown,  Calif. 
Button 
Edwards.  La. 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Fallon 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 
Ford, 
WUliam  D. 


[Roll  No.  209] 

Holland 

Jacobs 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Kornegay 

Latta 

Long,  La. 

Mayne 

Nedzl 

O'Hara,  Mich. 


Pike 

Price,  Tex. 
Pucinski 
Besnick 
Sullivan 
Teague.  Tex. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Wright 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  403 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 
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IMMIGRATION  HEARINGS 


Mr  FEIOHAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
1  the  Immigration  Act  of  1965  will  be- 
come completely  effective  and  those 
countries  which  previously  had  reserve 
numbers  that  were  more  generous  than 
their  needs  required  will  have  to  compete 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  in  "getting  one 
of  the  170.000  numbers. 

Representatives  of  Irish.  English,  and 
German  organizations,  the  nationals  of 
which  countries  will  be  most  affected  by 
this  change,  have  asked  for  the  opportu- 
nity to  be  heard  on  various  proposals  to 
modify  the  Impact  of  this  law  on  such 
countries.  Accordingly.  I  have  scheduled 
open  hearings  on  July  3  at  10  a.m.  I  in- 
vite members  of  these  or  similar  organl- 
zation?  to  appear  and  testify,  and  those 
who  may  not  be  in  a  position  to  testify, 
to  submit  their  views  in  writing. 

The  record  of  hearings  will  be  kept 
open  for  5  days  to  receive  comment  of 
representatives  of  such  organizations 
who  may  not  be  in  position  to  testify. 


THE  LATE  SENATOR  ROBERT 
FRANCIS  KENNEDY 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr  Speak- 
er, there  is  little  that  we  can  say  here 
today  that  will  diminish  the  terrible  loss 
the  Kennedy  family,  our  Government, 
and  our  people  suffer  through  the 
wanton  slaying  of  Senator  Robert  Fran- 
cis Kennedy  earlier  this  month.  What 
words  do  we  have  that  can  convey  the 
shock,  the  numbness?  What  words  do  we 
have  that  can  convey  our  feelings  to  this 
once  again  sorely  tried  family?  We  can 
only  say,  as  do  all  Americans  and  people 
the  world  over,  that  our  hearts  and  our 
prayers  go  out  to  them. 

But  we  can  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an- 
swer to  those  who  say  we  are  a  sick  so- 
ciety, that  Robert  Kennedy  and  his 
brother.  John,  before  him  were  the  spirit 
of  America,  not  the  senseless  assassins 
who  struck  them  down.  To  be  sure  there 
is  a  degree  of  sickness  in  our  society,  but 
that  does  not  mean  that  society  itself  is 
sick  in  its  entirety.  Any  society  that  can 
produce  a  family  capable  of  the  warmth, 
compassion,  leadership  and  moral  integ- 
rity demonstrated  by  the  Kennedys  has 
much  to  be  said  in  its  behalf. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  those  of  us  who  have 
been  privileged  to  intimately  know  the 
late  Robert  Kennedy  and  his  brother, 
John,  this  day  is  too  fraught  with  emo- 
tion to  continue  overlong.  May  I  just  say 
that  Mrs.  Rooney  and  I  extend  our  hearts 
and  prayers  to  Ethel,  all  the  children, 
and  the  entire  Joeeph  Kennedy  family. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR.  AND 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE. AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS.  19«9 

Mr  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  'HR.  18037)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal 
year  endinc  June  30,  1969,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  TMs  coMMrrm  or  the  whole 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  18037,  with 
Mr.  HoLiriELD  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday,  the  Clerk  had  read 
down  to  and  including  line  19,  on  page  13 
of  the  bill,  and  there  was  pending  an 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  CoHELANl.  Without  objec- 
tion, the  Clerk  will  again  report  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cokelan:  On 
page  13.  line  11.  after  titles  II  and  III.  Insert 
"VIII"  and  on  line  13  add  "t30.000.000"  to 
the  first  sum  appearing  In  that  line,  and 
after  that  sum  Insert  "of  which  $30,000,000 
shall    be   (or   dropout   prevention    projects.". 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield  for  a  brief  question? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
personally  appreciate  it.  and  I  believe 
other  members  of  the  committee  would 
appreciate  it.  if  in  the  gentleman's  dis- 
cussion he  would  discuss  what  kind  of 
prevention  projects  he  has  specifically  in 
mind  for  expenditure  of  the  $30  million. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  and  I  am  vei-y  pleased  with 
the  comment  the  gentleman  made  yes- 
terday. It  was  precisely  with  that  In  mind 
that  I  developed  these  preliminary  re- 
marks. I  would  refer  you  to  page  318, 
part  3  of  the  hearings. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday,  just  before 
the  Committee  rose,  I  Introduced  an 
amendment  to  the  appropriation  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education  pro- 
grams to  restore  the  $30  million  re- 
quested in  the  Presidents  budget  for  ex- 
perimental programs  to  prevent  young- 
sters from  dropping  out  of  school  before 
they  complete  their  public  education. 

The  figures  on  the  numbers  of  stu- 
dents in  low-income  areas  who  do  not 


finish  high  school  are  grim — and  start- 
ling. Forty-three  out  of  every  one  hun- 
dred pupils  in  the  seventh  grade  in 
schools  qualifying  for  ESEA  do  not  com- 
plete high  school.  These  same  under- 
educated  youngsters  are  the  ones  who 
have  the  toughest  time  finding  and  hold- 
ing jobs.  They  are  the  same  ones  who 
are  least  likely  to  be  able  to  support 
their  families  unaided  by  public  eissist- 
ance.  They  are  the  same  ones  who  in 
later  years  we  will  have  to  spend  billions 
of  dollars  to  retrain  to  make  them  self- 
sufflcient  in  our  increasingly  sophisti- 
cated technological  society. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  yester- 
day took  the  floor  to  endorse  the  fund- 
ing of  this  dropout-prevention  program. 
I  believe  that  the  need  for  this  type  of 
experimental  program  is  clear. 

Now.  yesterday  I  listened  to  the  argu- 
ments of  my  colleagues  that  we  were  in  a 
tight  fiscal  situation  and  that,  accord- 
ingly, the  distinguished  committee,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  has  adopted  a  pol- 
icy of  not  funding  new  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that  the  policy 
of  starting  no  new  programs  is  an  affront 
to  the  judgment  and  intelligence  of  this 
body.  In  this  Congress  last  year  we  passed 
legislation  to  authorize  a  dropout-pre- 
vention program.  At  that  time  it  was  the 
considered  judgment  of  the  majority  of 
the  Members  of  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  that  a  dropout-prevention  pro- 
gram was  needed.  Now  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  tells  us  that  it  is  not 
needed  because  it  is  new. 

The  answer,  gentlemen,  is  that  the  new 
programs  are  enacted  because  it  Is  our 
judgment  that  they  are  needed  to  deal 
with  the  most  urgent  and  most  pressing 
problems  we  face.  If  the  old  programs 
which  we  are  funding  were  adequate  to 
do  the  job  we  would  need  no  new  pro- 
grams. It  is  because  the  old  programs  are 
not  adequate  that  we  need  new  ones.  To 
deny  the  new  programs  funds  is  to  say 
that  we  are  satisfied  with  the  status  quo, 
something  which  I  know  very  well  we  are 
not. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  you  to  consider 
carefully  the  proposition  that  we  will 
fund  no  new  programs  this  year.  These 
new  programs  may  be  the  ones  best  de- 
signed to  meet  this  year's  problems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  dropout  program, 
which  will  not  be  funded  unless  we  adopt 
my  amendment,  is  well  conceived.  It 
is  the  child  of  the  Congress,  but  it  has 
been  enlarged  upon  by  the  Office  of  Ed- 
ucation. As  it  is  now  contemplated  it 
would  finance  a  small  number  of  proj- 
ects, each  with  a  substantial  amount. 
Plans  would  be  drawn  in  concert  by 
local.  State,  and  Federal  experts  and  ad- 
ministrators. Projects  would  employ  a 
variety  of  approaches  and  would  be  de- 
signed to  be  duplicated  if  they  proved 
successful  after  extensive  evaluation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  over  1  million  yoimg- 
sters  drop  out  of  school  each  year.  Sen- 
sible action  now  will  prevent  this  waste 
of  human  resources. 

I  most  strongly  urge  the  adoption  of 
my  amendment  to  restore  the  $30  million 
for  student  retention. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 
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Mr.  COHELAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  asked  the  gentleman  to 
yield  merely  to  seek  a  clarification.  The 
gentleman  said,  I  believe,  that  43  per- 
cent of  those  youngsters  who  qualify  for 
assistance  who  are  in  the  seventh  grade 
drop  out  before  finishing  high  school. 
What  percentage  of  the  total  number  of 
students  is  that;  can  the  gentleman  tell 
me? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  What  I  said  was:  "43 
out  of  every  100  pupils  In  the  seventh 
grade  in  schools  qualifying  for  ESEA  do 
not  complete  high  school."  This  data  is 
from  the  hearings.  1  refer  the  gentleman 
to  the  hearings  for  further  details.  I  feel 
he  will  be  depressed  by  what  he  finds 
and  will  want  to  take  appropriate  action. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  point  of  order.  I  have  the 
floor. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HAlteEN  of  Washington.  I  am 
delighted  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
deeply  disturbed  by  the  bill  before  us 
today  to  appropriate  funds  for  education 
in  the  United  States.  I  am  disturbed  be- 
cause the  amount  of  funds  proposed  is 
profoundly  Inadequate  to  meet  the  Na- 
tion's needs.  It  is  significantly  less  than 
we  appropriated  last  year.  Unquestion- 
ably, in  passing  this  bill  we  will  be  taking 
a  major  step  backward  in  solving  the 
Nation's  problems. 

As  we  all  know,  education  is  the  chief 
Investment  we  have  to  make  in  our  coim- 
try's  future.  It  distinguishes  a  backward 
society  from  a  civilized  society.  In  this 
bill,  we  are  refusing  an  investment  in  our 
future.  It  Is  an  economy  to  make,  but  one 
day  the  bill  will  come  due  and  we  wUl  pay 
heavily  In  Interest. 

Every  facet  of  the  Nation's  education 
program  has  been  cut  back.  Who  are  we 
cheating  but  ourselves?  This  bill  is  our 
answer  to  the  false  economy  that  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  thrust  upon  us  as  the 
price  of  a  tax  surcharge  law.  I  say  with 
the  utmost  feeling  that  it  was  a  mistake 
to  require  the  budget  cut  of  $6  billion.  I 
am  sure  we  will  have  to  redeem  it  many 
times  over  because  of  our  shortsighted- 
ness. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  troubled  not 
only  by  the  cuts  in  aid  to  primary  and 
secondary  education,  I  am  grieved  that 
no  funds  have  been  made  available  for 
bilingual  education  when  experience  has 
already  shown  how  valuable  this  program 
was.  I  was  one  of  the  original  sponsors 
of  this  important  program  to  benefit  the 
poor  and  minority  groups  where  the  lan- 
guage barrier  has  been  an  obstacle  to 
their  education. 

I  am  equally  disappointed  that  funds 
were  cut  for  training  and  rehabilitation 
of  the  handicapped,  the  very  kind  of  pro- 
gram that  has  brought  substantial  re- 
turns in  our  investment  and  has  made 
dignified  income  earners  out  of  persons 
who  were  burdens  of  the  economy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  most  hopeful  the 
other  body  will  take  action  to  restore  cuts 
in  funds  for  education  which  this  body 
has  unwisely  failed  to  restore. 


Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  of  course,  I  share  the 
same  concern  as  the  gentleman  who 
offered  this  amendment.  We  want  to  do 
everything  we  can  within  Limitations  and 
within  our  ability  to  stop  dropouts. 
There  are  many  other  things  we  would 
like  to  attempt.  Mind  you,  there  is  plenty 
of  money  in  here.  All  of  this  bill  is 
aimed — I  say  all  of  it — most  of  it  is 
aimed  at  dropouts,  poverty,  heart  cases, 
cancer,  stroke,  education,  old-age  assist- 
ance— you  name  it — and  It  is  just  chock 
full  of  all  of  the  most  appealing  pro- 
grams you  can  think  of. 

Well,  they  have  been  jumping  on  our 
committee  saying  that  we  have  not  been 
generous  enough.  Well,  you  know,  we 
have  one  of  the  most  generous  subcom- 
mittee chairmen  in  this  House.  If  you 
look  at  this  bill,  you  will  see  last  year 
this  bill  contained  $13  billion.  This  year 
this  committee  approved  $3  billion  more. 
Now,  my  subcommittee  chairman  says 
no  one  comprehends  what  $1  billion  is. 
Well,  maybe  I  can  help  you  a  little  bit. 

A  stack  of  $1,000  bills  amounting  to 
$1  million  Is  just  about  8  inches  high.  A 
stack  of  $1,000  bills  amounting  to  $1 
billion  is  as  high  as  the  Washington 
Monument.  We  have  added  enough 
stacks  of  these  $1,000  bills  to  this  bill 
already.  We  have  added  over  $2  billion, 
or  over  two  of  those  stacks  just  in  health, 
in  education,  and  in  welfare  alone.  I  tell 
you  that  when  we  are  all  talking  about 
priorities.  There  are  some  of  these  things 
that  I  would  like  to  have  had  more  money 
In,  too.  There  are  some,  of  course,  that 
I  do  not  think  should  have  had  as  much 
as  they  received,  but  this  has  been  a 
thoroughly  considered  bill.  If  you  want  to 
add  on,  go  right  ahead.  And,  mind  you, 
everything  you  are  going  to  offer  is  go- 
ing to  be  appealing,  of  course. 

Some  of  my  kids  would  like  to  have 
some  things  that  are  appealing,  but  I 
cannot  afford  it.  We  cannot  afford  to 
take  on  every  program  for  every  little 
item  such  as  special  dropouts.  You  could 
come  up  with  a  special  program  for 
teaching  children  how  to  eat  properly 
and  quit  buying  gum  and  candy  on  their 
lunch  hour.  You  can  hire  people  to  see 
that  they  ate  properly  at  noon.  You  can 
think  of  all  sorts  of  programs.  There  is 
no  limitation  on  it.  All  of  this  bill  Is 
aimed  at  dropouts.  There  is  no  limitation 
in  the  old  programs.  They  have  plenty  of 
flexibility  to  try  if  they  want  to.  If  the 
old  methods  that  they  have  been  using 
are  wrong,  they  can  try  new  methods 
with  the  money  they  have  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  remind  you, 
just  as  you  have  been  reminded  all  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  this  bill,  we  are 
faced  with  living  up  to  what  we  voted  a 
few  days  ago,  namely,  to  cut  down  on 
expenditm-es ;  to  cut  down  by  $6  billion 
worth  of  expenditures.  You  are  not  go- 
ing to  do  it  if  you  just  go  for  every  ap- 
pealing thing  that  comes  along  and  keep 
adding  money  to  this  bill. 

I  urge  defeat  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  a  member  of 
this  committee  and  I  probably  should  not 


be  talking,  but  I  think  there  are  some 
things  that  should  be  said. 

Every  time  I  hear  the  word  "dropout" 
there  seems  to  be  an  implication  there 
that  it  is  the  child's  fault.  I  do  not  know 
seriously  how  many  of  us  really  believe 
that  any  boy  or  girl  wants  to  be  a  drop- 
out. Have  we  ever  thought  that  maybe  it 
is  the  fault  of  the  system?  Have  we  ever 
thought  that  maybe  It  is  the  fault  of 
the  teacher?  Well,  I  have  recently  been 
exposed  to  one  of  the  most  dramatic 
learning  experiments  that  Is  occurring  In 
the  United  States  of  America,  right  here 
in  Washington.  D.C. 

I  am  amazed  to  note  that  this  com- 
mittee has  not  referred  to  it  and  has 
said  nothing  in  the  report  about  it.  I  am 
shocked  beyond  belief  to  be  informed 
that  no  money  is  available  for  its  further 
implementation. 

This  program  is  conducted  at  the  Na- 
tional Training  School  for  Boys  where 
they  took  not  only  dropouts  but  dropouts 
who  were  classified  as  delinquents.  If  you 
will,  boys  who  not  only  were  out  of  school 
but  were  institutionalized. 

They  started  the  program  back  In 
1965.  They  had  a  school  right  In  the 
institution  but  with  a  different  system 
than  that  used  in  the  local  school  sys- 
tems. This  was  conducted  by  a  private 
organization  known  as  the  Institute  for 
Behavioral  Research.  The  basic  concept 
which  was  followed  In  the  learning  proc- 
ess is  based  on  a  principle  I  have  be- 
lieved is  basic  to  America.  This  concept 
is  that  the  boy  does  not  get  anything 
for  nothing.  He  does  not  get  anything 
imless  he  works  for  it. 

This  new  concept  of  the  learning  proc- 
ess has  been  highly  productive  in  that 
the  yoimgsters  start  at  their  proper  edu- 
cational level  and  succeed  from  the  be- 
ginning. Progress  is  steady  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  program  is  so 
dramatic  that  I  recommend  it  to  all  of 
you  for  your  consideration. 

The  program  involved  18  boys  part 
time  at  a  cost  of  $32,000  for  8  months. 
This  program  was  so  successful  that  the 
Office  of  Juvenile  Delinquency  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  gave  them  $76,000  to  publish 
their  findings.  It  proved  to  be  so  good 
that  they  gave  an  additional  $200,000 
to  start  a  new  program  with  40  boys. 
Now  here  is  the  thing  that  is  so  dramatic 
with  reference  to  this  completely  new 
program.  With  the  40  boys  there  was 
expected  to  be  28-percent  recidivism  and 
they  actually  had  in  the  two  groups  only 
three  boys  who  went  back  to  their  pre- 
vious problems  of  life.  Tlie  rest  are  main- 
taining their  educational  growth  and 
progress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  every  other  boy  in  that 
program  except  those  three — the  dropout 
and  the  delinquent — is  back  in  school 
doing  his  job.  Now  in  spite  of  this  initial 
success  I  am  informed  that  this  private 
organization  cannot  get  enough  money 
from  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  publish  the  results 
of  that  second  project  and  that  they 
have  had  to  expend  $60,000  of  their  own 
money  to  do  so. 

It  seems  to  me — and  I  address  my  re- 
marks particularly  to  the  chairman  of 
this  committee — if  these  facts  as  I  have 
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given  them  are  correct,  then  we  do  not 
have  to  experiment  with  $200  million 
more  in  finding  ways  to  stop  dropouts. 
We  have  a  way.  Let  us  implement  it. 

Why  do  we  not  spend  the  money  im- 
plementing something  that  has  been 
successful  throughout  this  country? 

I  am  informed  that  there  are  26  simi- 
lar projects  throughout  the  country  that 
are  successful.  Why  not  increase  this 
number  a  hundredfold 

Recently,  at  the  University  of  Stanford 
and  other  universities,  symposiums  took 
place  where  able  and  learned  men  dis- 
cussed the  problem  in  great  detail.  Per- 
haps I  am  overly  simplifying  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  people  who  are  running 
the  educational  system  in  the  United 
States,  the  people  in  charge  of  spending 
the  money  we  appropriate  are  spending 
it  under  the  old  theory  and  the  old  prin- 
ciples and  they  are  spending  it  in  defend- 
ing the  type  of  education  in  the  United 
Slates  that  has  really  produced  or  at 
the  ycxy  least  permitted  the  dropout  in 
our  cmintry.  We  can.  we  should,  we  must 
do  better 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  has  expired. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  every  time  I  rise  it 
seems  that  I  rise  to  oppose  an  amend- 
ment. 

Now,  every  time  one  of  these  agencies 
of  the  Government  happens  to  strike 
upon  a  popular  program,  I  recall  at  once 
the  words  of  my  friend  Jimmy  Durante : 
"Everybody  wants  to  get  into  the  act." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  at  least  a  dozen 
agencies  that  are  now  conducting  train- 
ing programs.  Another — a  few  years  ago 
family  planning  was  tabu — tabu — and 
now  there  are  at  least  a  dozen  Federal 
agencies  with  programs  for  family  plan- 
ning; just  to  use  a  couple  of  examples. 

No  one.  beginning  with  me.  wants  to 
argue  against  the  desirability  of  keeping 
able  children  in  school  untU  they  finish 
their  education,  no  one.  But,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  you  look  at  the  programs  that 
we  have.  In  the  OfiQce  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity we  have  Upward  Bound,  we 
have  the  Inschool  and  summer  programs 
of  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps — all 
aimed  at  preventing  dropouts. 

Right  in  the  Office  of  Education  we 
have  antidropout  programs  under  title 
I.  Funds  aure  being  spent  for  food  serv- 
ice, health  service,  clothing,  anything 
that  is  needed  for  the  disadvantaged 
children  to  help  them  stay  in  school. 

In  the  justifications  of  this  Office — and 
I  will  not  take  time  to  read  them  now, 
they  are  on  page  278  of  part  3  of  our 
hearings — there  is  a  most  eloquent  state- 
ment of  the  effectiveness  of  still  another 
program  of  the  Office  of  Education  that 
prevents  dropouts.  These  words  are  out 
of  their  own  mouth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  that  this 
amendment  should  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [  Mr.  Cohelan  ] . 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMCNDMElrr    OFFCSEO    BY    MR.    CAKET 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr  C*«et  :  On  page 
13  line  13  strike  out  ••t257.6a6.000"  and  Inaert 
In  lieu  thereof,  ■•»306.860.000'^;  and  on  the 
same  line  strike  out.  •$50.000 ,000'^  and  Insert 
»n  lieu  thereof  -tOO.aSA.OOO'. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  CareyI  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
state  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Flood  1  that  some- 
thing went  wrong  with  the  type  casting 
because  I  find  myself  playing  a  different 
character  today. 

I  am  actually  suggesting  here  a  reduc- 
tion in  title  II  which  is  the  textbook 
title,  the  only  provision  in  the  bill  which 
provides  textbooks,  the  indispensable  in- 
sti-uments  of  learning  for  all  our  chil- 
dren in  all  the  schools  of  America. 

I  am  accepting  a  reduction  in  the 
original  funding  of  this  title  to  give  effect 
to  the  10-percent  reduction  across  the 
board— that  is  the  $10  billion  reduction 
across  the  board  which  the  House  voted 
last  week  Giving  effect  to  that,  it  would 
bring  this  title  down  to  some  $99  million. 
However,  what  has  happened  is  this. 
Because  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget's 
myopic  approach  to  education,  they 
slashed — they  meataxed  this  title  and 
actually  reduced  It  by  more  than  $50 
million. 

I  commend  the  subcommittee  mem- 
bers because  they  demurred  to  this  ac- 
tion. They  saw  that  this  was  a  cut  which 
should  not  have  been  assessed  against 
such  a  narrow  section  of  the  bill  and  cut 
so  deeply  into  the  proven  effectiveness  of 
the  textbook  program.  So  they  restored 
to  this  program  some  $4  million. 

Now  all  I  ask  the  subcommittee  to  do 
Is  to  bring  this  cut  into  consonance  with 
the  rest  of  the  bill. 

Nowhere  in  this  bill  do  we  find  a  cut 
of  50  percent.  Why  assess  it  against  this 
popular  program?  What  Is  so  offensive 
about  this  program  that  It  should  be 
slashed  to  the  level  we  find  In  the  bill 
today? 

This  is  the  one  program  that  goes  to 
benefit  not  only  the  public  schools  but 
the  nonpublic  schools. 

Is  this  not  discriminatory,  vindictive, 
and  punitive  against  the  children  of  the 
nonpublic  schools? 

This  kind  of  action  was  never  taken  In 
the  history  of  the  program— why  so  to- 
day? 

Is  this  the  time  in  the  history  of  educa- 
tion in  this  country  when  we  should 
swing  a  meatax  at  mathematics  and  a 
cleaver  at  Chaucer  and  a  hatchet  at 
Homer? 

Do  we  not  want  children  to  have 
modern  textbooks? 

What  will  this  bill  do?  This  blU  by 
Its  present  funding  will  provide  one- 
fourth  of  the  cost  of  textbooks  per  child. 
In  1965  the  textbooks  In  this  country 
and  the  library  resources  were  in  a  very 
serious  shortage  and  we  sought  to  allevi- 
ate this  through  this  bill.  That  condition 
still  exists. 

In  the  course  of  our  studies,  we  found 
that  It  cost  $4  to  $6  for  a  modem  text- 
book or  film  strip. 

The  funding  In  this  bill  at  this  level 
would  only  provide  25  percent  of  the  cost 
of  a  book  per  child  or  one-fourth  of  a 
film  strip. 


Is  that  all  we  can  afford  for  our  chil- 
dren? 

Why  should  we  assess  this  kind  of  a 
cut  against  a  popular  program? 

No  one  in  education  criticised  this  pro- 
gram. It  received  the  universal  endorse- 
ment of  educators. 

Throughout  the  testimony  brought  out 
before  this  subcommittee,  the  hearings 
are  replete  with  the  endorsement  of  edu- 
cation. There  is  not  one  word  of  criti- 
cism and  not  one  word  about  surplus 
spending  and  not  one  word  said  about 
waste. 

Yet.  this  program  has  become  the  vic- 
tim of  the  most  severe  cut  In  the  entire 
bill. 

How  Is  this  to  be  justified,  I  ask  the 
subcommittee?  You  have  already  dis- 
puted the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  You  in- 
dicated they  underfunded  the  program 
and  you  made  up  $4  million.  Why  not 
now  buy  one  book  for  each  child  who 
needs  it  and  not  one-fourth  of  a  book. 
This  is  unrealistic  funding. 
This  is  one  program  that  is  admin- 
istered totally  by  the  States.  The  States 
have  indicated  that  they  know  how  to 
use  this  money. 

Why  are  we  trying  to  balance  the  ledg- 
ers of  Government  by  depriving  our 
children  of  the  books  they  need? 

Do  you  really  mean  that  you  want  to 
take  the  textbooks  away  from  those  to 
whom  you  gave  them  last  year?  That  is 
what  this  cut  will  do. 

Are  you  losing  faith  in  the  confidence 
and  the  ability  of  our  American  pub- 
lishers to  bring  good  education  into  the 
hands  of  our  children? 

I  know  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
took  an  unwise  action.  This  Is  not  the 
first  time  in  history  that  this  subcommit- 
tee has  reversed  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

I  ask  the  members  of  the  committee 
to  disown  this  action  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  endorse  the  wise  action  of 
the  subcommittee  and  bring  this  bill  up 
to  realistic  funding. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  CAREY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  compliment  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Carey]  for 
offering  his  amendment  to  title  II,  which 
has  worked  so  well.  The  amendment 
would  restore  $54  million,  up  to  the 
present  fiscal  1968  funding  level.  That 
is  all  the  amendment  would  do. 

Mr.  CAREY.  If  I  might  interrupt,  let 
me  point  out  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man that  I  have  been  supporting  a  cut. 
I  do  not  go  up  to  the  full  funding.  I 
should  like  to  assure  the  members  of  the 
committee  that  the  amendment  is  in 
keeping  with  the  reduction  voted  by  the 
House  last  week. 

Mr.  Chairman,  3  years  ago  the  House 
of  Representatives  enacted  the  landmark 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act,  a  significant  piece  of  legislation  that 
up' If  ted — on  all  levels — many  different 
areas  of  American  education  in  this 
country. 

All  of  us  are.  I  am  sure,  familiar  with 
the  impact  of  this  bill  in  each  of  our 
congressional  districts  and  the  many  ac- 
complishments   seen    throughout    this 
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coimtry  in  alleviating  the  burdensome 
needs  of  school  districts.  In  helping  to 
buy  school  library  resources  and  text- 
books, in  providing  funds  for  supplemen- 
tary educational  centers  and  services, 
and  in  other  areas. 

Today,  I  rise  to  appeal  to  the  Members 
of  this  body  to  restore  the  full  funding 
for  title  II  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act,  a  vital  component 
of  the  original  ESEA  measure  signed 
into  public  law  in  the  spring  of  1965. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations 
added  $4  million  over  the  President's 
budget  estimate  for  school  library  re- 
sources under  title  II,  it  is  true,  and  this 
fact  should  be  appreciated.  But  I  would 
like  to  point  out  today  that  in  the  previ- 
ous fiscal  year  a  total  figure  of  $99,234 
million  provided  funds  to  all  50  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

These  funds  were  used  wisely  to  al- 
leviate— all  across  the  country — the 
widespread  lack  of  school  library  re- 
sources, textbooks,  and  other  materials 
essential  for  an  effective  pi'ogram  of  In- 
struction In  many  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools.  Nearly  one-third  of  the 
children  in  this  coxmtry's  public  and 
private  schools  go  to  schools  without 
libraries  and  it  is  further  estimated  that, 
despite  the  recent  boom  In  educational 
spending,  large  numbers  of  children  are 
also  without  enough  audiovisual  ma- 
terials and  up-to-date  textbooks. 

All  of  us  realize  these  facts  and,  yet, 
the  cutback  to  $46  million  in  the  Pres- 
ident's budget  message  which  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  raised  to  $50 
million  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
But  this  figure  is  still  slightly  over  $49 
million  below  the  previous  year's  spend- 
ing. 

If  accepted  on  a  national  level,  the 
reduction  in  the  title  II  appropriation 
for  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Ed- 
ucation Act  would  reduce  the  present 
participation  to  85  cents  per  schoolchild 
in  this  country.  The  average  book  or 
fllmstrip — the  kinds  which  have  been 
purchased  by  States  with  their  title  n 
allotments — ranges  in  cost  from  $4  to  $6. 

During  the  past  3  years  of  its  exist- 
ence, the  title  II  program  averaged  the 
$100  million  figure  I  previously  men- 
tioned, and  it  is  estimated  that  IV2 
books  per  child  were  made  available  for 
use  nationally. 

In  1965,  national  needs  Indicated  that 
425  million  volumes  costing  over  $2  bil- 
lion were  needed  in  public  schools  con- 
taining centralized  librarians  simply  to 
meet  minimum  American  Library  As- 
sociation standards. 

In  addition,  the  cutback  in  title  n  ap- 
propriations will  sharply  curtail  the  fine 
services  to  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  throughout  this  country  which 
our  various  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion or  public  instruction  have  t>egun. 

It  is  fine  for  us  to  take  the  position 
that  our  States  and  local  governmental 
units  need  help  and  that  this  help  in 
the  case  of  title  U,  has  been  provided. 
For  us  to  abruptly  withdraw  or  curtail 
some  of  the  services  would  hinder  the 
development  of  programs  begun  by  those 


States  which  have  been  able,  for  the  first 
time,  to  employ  State  school  library  and 
audiovisual  supervisoi-s. 

States  with  low  (>opulation  and  large 
rural  areas,  particularly  in  the  West  and 
New  England,  will  be  unable  to  continue 
services  at  a  meaningful  level,  too. 

Finally,  many  additional  States  have 
begun  demonstration  projects  for  the 
education  of  teachers  and  to  stimulate 
library  development  under  their  title  II 
allotment. 

Several  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion have  indicated  that  they  will  be 
forced  to  discontinue  support  of  these 
projects  which  have  affected  improve- 
ment in  classroom  instruction  and  serv- 
ices to  children  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  one  addition- 
al comment  which  I  hope  will  draw  all  of 
the  Members'  attention  to  the  need  for 
supporting  any  move  to  restore  to  the 
previous  fiscal  year's  appropriation  level 
the  title  II  appropriation. 

I  have  mentioned  the  direct  benefits  of 
title  II  but  we  should  not  overlook  the 
indirect  benefits  accruing  from  the  title 
n  program  under  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  Many  local, 
public,  and  private  efforts  have  been 
stimulated  by  the  availability  of  title  II 
materials.  Communities  have  increased 
funds  for  library  development,  provid- 
ing facilities,  staff,  equipment,  and  in- 
creased budgets  for  library  materials. 

All  of  these  ultimately  benefit  the  Na- 
tion while,  at  the  same  time,  giving  the 
children  in  our  schools  greater  access  to 
a  larger  quantity  of  instructional  mate- 
rials of  high  quality. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

My  friend  from  New  York — and  he  Is 
my  friend — is  a  very  subtle,  a  very  clever 
Irishman.  Now  he  is  for  a  cut.  I  do  not 
know  If  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  BrademasI  is  here,  but  you  must 
beware  of  Greeks  bearing  that  kind  of 
gift,  believe  me. 

This  subcommittee  went  out  of  its  way, 
I  am  pleased  to  say,  for  a  change  to  add 
$4  million  above  the  budget  request  to 
make  this  $50  million.  When  they  did.  I 
nearly  fell  off  the  chair.  It  was  unani- 
mous. 

Now  my  friend,  this  very  brilliant  pro- 
fessor from  New  York,  wants  to  double 
this  figure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  doubt  very  much  if 
the  administration  will  even  spend  the 
$4  million  that  the  committee  added, 
and  to  think  for  a  fleeting  moment  that 
the  administration  would  spend  this 
double  amount  goes  beyond  the  bounds 
of  possibility.  So  I  feel  that  under  all  the 
circumstances.  In  view  of  what  I  have 
just  told  you,  you  cannot  possibly  vote 
for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

In  debate  on  the  amendment  we 
should  keep  in  mind  that  last  year's 
appropriation  for  title  n  was  over  $104 
million  and  that  more  than  S99  million 
was  obligated.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  will  agree  with  me 
that  there  is  nothing  sacrosanct  about 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  They  are 
not  infallible.  They  make  mistakes  the 
same  as  anyone  else,  and  a  grave  error 


was  made  in  requesting  only  $46  million 
for  1969.  The  request  does  not  take  into 
consideration  the  level  of  support  last 
year  nor  the  great  needs  across  the 
country. 

It  is  true  that  the  bill  provides  S4 
million  more  than  the  request  but  I  .s.qy 
to  the  committee  in  good  faith  that 
this  is  merely  a  camouflage  to  cover  up 
the  fact  the  level  of  support  is  being 
reduced  by  50  percent.  A  S50-million 
appropriation  this  year  when  compared 
with  an  expenditure  of  $99  million  last 
year  is  completely  unrealistic. 

If  we  are  going  to  help  needy  young- 
sters in  the  ghettos,  in  poor  rural  com- 
munities, in  the  poorest  school  districts 
in  this  Nation,  we  must  provide  ade- 
quate funds.  This  amendment,  Mr. 
Chairman,  must  be  adopted. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  invite  any  Member  in 
this  Chamber  on  any  side  of  the  aisle  to 
go  to  the  phone  and  call  Ills  school  ad- 
ministrators, and  he  will  find  the  most 
successful  part  of  the  program  is  title  II 
and  the  book  program.  There  is  not  a 
school  in  this  coimtry  that  lias  not  bene- 
fited from  this  program. 

As  we  walk  thi-ough  our  districts  and 
talk  to  our  people,  we  will  find  this  is 
the  program  they  place  higher  than  any 
other  aspect.  For  us  here  not  to  meet  the 
needs  of  these  communities  is  just  ab- 
solutely unthinkable.  I  do  hope  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  is  accepted  by  the 
House.  It  is  a  meritorious  amendment. 
We  need  these  books  and  this  help. 

If  there  is  the  slightest  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  anyone,  I  suggest  he  go  to  the 
telephone  and  call  his  administrators 
and  ask  them  if  the  book  program,  title 
II,  is  not  the  most  successful  part  of  the 
program. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sought 
this  time  to  ask  a  question  of  my  col- 
league from  New  York.  In  line  with  the 
gentleman's  amendment,  is  it  not  true 
his  amendment  is  in  line  with  our  most 
recent  Supreme  Court  decision  in  an 
endeavor  to  supply  textbooks  to  those 
private  schools? 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York  makes  an  ex- 
cellent point.  The  legal  analog  of  this 
title — I  was  the  author  of  this  title — was 
tested  in  the  most  recent  church-state 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Mr. 
Justice  White  read  the  decision  saying 
the  lending  of  textbooks  was  clearly 
within  the  provisions  of  the  first  amend- 
ment, was  legal,  and  was  upheld.  So.  in 
a  sense,  this  section  is  unique  in  that  it 
has  been  placed  before  the  court  and 
endorsed  by  the  court  as  constitutional. 

Now  that  we  have  full  confidence  in 
the  constitutionality  of  the  title,  I  would 
like  someone  to  explain  why  they  endorse 
the  action  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
by  cutting  this  one  title  of  the  bill. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  stated, 
this  is  the  binding  ae  that  has  put  to- 
gether a  partnership  between  the  public 
and  the  parochial  schools  and  is  one 
title  by  which  every  child  receives  some 
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Federal  aid.  It  is  for  all  children  and  for 
each  child  In  this  country.  In  this,  we  tell 
the  children,  "We  want  you  to  learn 
about  mathematics  an^  here  Is  the  book. 
We  want  you  to  learn  about  history,  and 
here  is  the  history  text.  We  want  you  to 
inr  prove  educatic.i  In  all  sciences.  Here 
are  the  science  textbooks." 

This  title  was  originally  put  into  the 
education  package  under  the  leadership 
of  former  Secretary  John  Gardner,  be- 
cause educators  found  a  deplorable  state 
existing  in  our  country  in  terms  of  li- 
braries and  textbooks  in  the  elementary 
schools.  We  are  dLsputing  that  finding 
by  this  cut. 

I  go  along  with  a  cut  which  is  consist- 
ent with  the  action  of  the  House  last 
week,  but  I  think  it  is  a  vote  of  no  con- 
fidence in  the  educational  system  of  this 
country  to  say  we  are  not  going  to  give 
children  the  textbooks  we  gave  them  last 
year. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  says 
the  OflBce  of  Education  will  not  spend 
the  money.  That  Office  found  it  possible 
to  speQd  $99  million  last  year,  and  they 
have  no  alternative  here,  because  this 
depends  on  the  Federal-State  grant  for- 
mula system.  The  Federal  Government 
cannot  withhold  it.  When  the  gentleman 
says  the  Federal  Government  will  not 
spend  the  money,  this  is  not  accurate. 
The  formula  in  the  bill  provides  for  eligi- 
bility, and  once  they  introduce  this  eligi- 
bility formula,  the  OfBce  of  Education  Is 
not  in  a  position  to  withhold  funds.  If 
we  vote  $99  million  today,  there  will  be 
$99  million  in  textbooks  in  the  States  In 
the  beginning  of  the  school  year.  If  not, 
there  will  b  50-percent  less  textbooks 
from  the  Federal  Government.  We  spent 
$104  million  In  1966.  $104  million  in  1967. 
and  $99  million  in  1968.  Why  do  we  say 
now  we  can  get  along,  in  a  growing  coun- 
try with  more  children  seeking  educa- 
tion, with  half  that  much?  It  is  not  in 
conformity  with  our  aims  in  education. 
I  plead  with  the  committee  to  restore 
the  cuts  as  of  last  year  for  the  sake  of 
all  who  read  and  seek  books. 

Mrs.  KELLY  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

I  hope  this  will  be  a  test  vote  in  the 
House  to  see  whether  we  should  back  the 
Supreme  Court  decision. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  title  II  and  move  to  strike  the 
requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  With  reference  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  on  this  subject,  I 
am  reminded  of  the  time  when  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Holmes  was  the  chief  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  in  Massa- 
chusetts— that  is  their  supreme  court— 
and  a  lawyer  appeared  before  the  su- 
preme court  and  made  a  point,  as  I 
thought  I  made,  and  Mr.  Holmes  said, 
"That  is  not  the  law."  The  lawyer  quite 
properly  said,  "It  was  until  Your  Honor 
si3oke." 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  title  II  Is 
an  outstanding  program.  I  believe  it  has 
worked  well  in  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  However,  we 
have  increased  this  appropriation  over 


and  above  the  President's  recommenda- 
tion by  $4  million  in  an  amendment 
which  I  offered  in  the  committee.  This 
account  is  the  only  account  which  we 
increased  above  the  recommendation  of 
the  President  and  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education. 

Merely  adopting  an  amendment  with 
more  money  in  it  will  not  assure  more 
money  for  the  schools,  because  I  can  as- 
sure my  colleagues  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  today  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  has  already  put  out  Irvstructions 
to  ever>'  department  In  Government  that 
regardless  of  the  action  of  Congress  no 
department  will  expend  at  a  greater  rate 
than  was  recommended  to  the  Congress 
by  the  President  in  his  budget  submission 
on  the  21st  of  January. 

Even  the  $4  million  which  was  added 
in  committee  by  the  amendment  which  I 
offered  will  not  be  expended  imder  this 
program,  but  I  thought  it  was  s>-mbolic 
to  go  ahead  and  provide  for  this  $4  mil- 
lion increase,  from  $46  million  to  $50  mil- 
lion on  this  program  which  was  working 
so  well. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  $4  million 
will  not  be  allocated,  but  I  assure  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  that  it  will 
not  be  allocated.  The  instructions  have 
already  gone  to  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  to  the 
Office  of  Education,  that  no  expenditures 
will  be  made  above  the  budget  level,  and 
this  program  will  be  further  curtailed 
and  reduced  under  the  terms  of  the  bill 
which  was  passed  here  last  week  on 
Thursday. 

It  would  be  pure  folly  for  us  to  come 
back  here  on  Wednesday  of  this  week  and 
say  that  we  did  not  mean  what  we  said 
in  the  instructions  we  gave  the  execu- 
tive branch:  to  cut  $6  billion  off  ex- 
penditures, to  cut  $10  billion  off  appro- 
priations, and  to  cut  $8  billion  off  old 
obligational  authority. 

My  friends,  the  amendment  I  have  in 
here  is  a  good  amendment.  It  recognizes 
the  position  of  Congress  as  different 
from  that  of  the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  PUCmSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  If  we  were  to  follow 
the  suggestion  of  the  gentleman  just 
now,  we  might  as  well  go  home. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  do  not  believe  so.  I 
believe  the  gentleman  should  support 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  do  not  yield  at  this  time. 

I  hope  the  gentleman  will  support  this 
bill  and  will  support  my  amendment.  I 
will  state  to  the  gentleman  that  even 
this  $4  million  will  never  be  released  . 
during  fiscal  year  1969. 

It  just  seems  to  me  we  make  a  mockery 
out  of  our  actions  of  last  Thursday  by 
going  beyond  the  $4  million  figure  which 
the  committee  has  agreed  to,  in  recog- 
nizing that  this  is  an  Important  pro- 
gram. I  hope  that  this  Committee  will  . 
support  the  position  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  LAIRD.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
at  this  time  to  the  gentleman  from  D- 
linois  (Mr.  Yates! ,  a  member  of  our 
committee. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  do  not  know  why  we 
are  legislating  on  this  floor  if  the  gentle- 
man's point  is  correct.  I  gather  from 
what  he  says  that  what  we  are  doing  is 
a  charade,  that  we  are  engaging  in  a 
mock  process  that  has  no  meaning.  I 
cannot  believe  we  are  considering  a  bill 
that  will  have  no  significance  or  mean- 
ing. I  cannot  accept  that  what  is  goincr 
to  happen  will  be  determined  solely  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  would  like  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  regret  much  of  what 
you  say  may  be  true,  because  in  this  bill 
we  are  only  providing  for  an  expendi- 
ture reduction  of  $450  million.  If  we 
are  going  to  make  the  $6-billion  reduc- 
tion that  we  told  the  President  we  must, 
then  perhaps  it  is  somewhat  of  a  cha- 
rade, because  you  will  never  get  the  $6- 
biUion  reduction  out  of  the  appropria- 
tions bills,  at  this  rate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Carey  1. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Carey)  there 
were — ayes  37.  noes  63. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  leave  the 
subject  of  the  Office  of  Education.  I  un- 
derstand— and  I  hope  someone  will  cor- 
rect me  if  I  am  wrong  in  this — the  ap- 
propriation for  HEW  is  $1.3  billion.  Or  is 
that  just  for  th  Office  of  Education? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  That  is  just  for 
education.  In  fact,  it  is  just  elementary 
and  secondary  education. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

In  \iew  of  that  enormous  expenditure. 
I  was  amazed  to  read — and  It  only  came 
out  a  few  days  ago — the  report  of  the 
Fountain  subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  of  the 
holding  of  educational  innovation  semi- 
nars in  Hawaii.  It  seems  that,  beginning 
In  July  1967.  and  running  through  the 
month,  some  900  to  1.000  people  were 
transported  from  this  country  to  Hawaii 
for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  so- 
called  seminars  which  were  held  there  at 
a  cost  of  at  least  $250,000  in  Federal 
funds. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa 
yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentlewoman  If  I  have  any  time 
left  when  I  have  made  my  statement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  that  one 
of  the  innovators  suggested  our  partici- 
pation in  another  program  back  in  1966 
and  suggested  the  hire,  lease,  or  rent 
of  a  train,  starting  out  in  the  State  of 
Mai.ne  and  going  all  the  way  to  Alaska, 
with  the  educ;.tlonal  meeting  to  be  held 
on  the  train  from  Maine  to  Alaska. 

Another  suggestion  for  a  conference 
was  that  they  charter  a  boat  in  New  York 
and  go  through  the  Panama  Canal  stop- 
ping en  route  at  such  exotic  and  Innova- 
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tlve  places  as  Haiti,  Puerto  Rico,  Santa 
Domingo,  and  Panama. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa 
yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wanted 
to  say  that  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Iowa  made  a  remark  that  the  plans 
for  this  conference  In  Hawaii  were  to  go 
from  this  country  to  Hawaii  and  I 
wanted  to  remind  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  that  the  State  of  Hawaii  Is  vei-y 
much  a  part  of  this  country. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  I  did  not  know  I 
called  it  a  foreign  country.  All  I  am  say- 
ing Is  that  it  was  a  costly  mistake  to  send 
900  to  1,000  people,  including  relatives  of 
some  of  them,  over  to  the  State  of 
Hawaii.  I  am  talking  about  the  use  of  the 
taxfwiyers'  money  to  send  people  to 
Hawaii  for  this  purpose. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  will  yield  further, 
I  would  like  to  state  to  the  gentleman 
that  I  have  read  the  report  to  which  he 
refers  from  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  My  recollection  of  the 
figure  is  that  some  700  persons  attended 
this  conference.  400  of  which  came  as 
part  of  the  Idea  Institute  which  is  an  In- 
stitute fully  funded  and  paid  for  by  the 
Kettering  Foundation  at  a  total  expense 
to  the  Kettering  FV>imdation  of  $367,000. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Would  the  distinguished 
gentlewoman  like  to  tell  the  Members  of 
the  House  this  afternoon  how  much  in 
Federal  funds  have  been  put  into  the 
Kettering  Foundation  and  the  subsidiary 
organization  that  launched  this  innova- 
tion conference  over  in  Hawaii,  probably 
the  most  expensive  such  deal  ever  per- 
petrated upon  the  Federal  Government? 
I  am  not  speal:ing  against  the  State  of 
Hawaii,  but  it  is  a  hell  of  a  note  that 
we  transported  some  900  people.  Includ- 
ing relatives,  over  to  Hawaii  for  a  con- 
ference at  the  expense  of  our  Govern- 
ment. And  apparently  the  conference 
was  held  In  a  segregated  school.  Is  that 
not  a  fact? 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  that  is  not  a 
fact.  It  Is  not  segregated. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
purpose  of  the  school  is  to  perpetuate 
Hawaiian  culture  and  that  only  native 
Hawalians  are  enrolled  in  the  school? 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further.  If  one  would 
consider  that  the  Indian  schools  which 
the  Federal  Government  maintains  are 
segregated  schools  my  response  to  that 
question  would  have  to  be  "Yes,"  but  we 
have  recognized  this  type  of  operation 
imder  the  Hawaiian  Organic  Act,  which 
is  an  act  of  Congress  to  educate  those 
children  In  Hawaiian  education  and  lan- 
guage just  as  we  educate  children  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  in  favor  of  your 
school,  segregated  school  if  you  want  It 
that  way,  but  I  am  not  In  favor  of  the 
expenditure  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  dol- 
lars or  more  to  pay  the  expenses  of  900 
or  more  individuals  to  attend  seminars 
in  Hawaii. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  since 
there  has  been  some  discussion  today  of 
a  recent  report  prepared  by  the  Intergov- 


ernmental Relations  Subcommittee  con- 
cerning the  Hawaiian  seminars  cospon- 
sored  by  the  Office  of  Education,  I  think 
It  might  be  helpful  for  mo  to  briefly  sum- 
marize some  of  its  more  significant  find- 
ings. 

The  report  was  unanimously  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations last  week  and  copies  are  available 
for  those  who  may  be  interested  in  it. 

The  committee  found  that  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  in  Federal 
funds  had  been  used  by  the  Office  of 
Education  to  finance  the  Hawaiian  sem- 
inars. 

The  committee  further  found  that 
most  of  the  money  used  by  the  Office  of 
Education  for  the  seminars  was  obtained 
through  the  "arbitrary  and  legally  ques- 
tionable diversion"  of  title  HI  funds, 
which  were  intended  by  Congress  to  pro- 
vide supplementary  centers  and  services 
for  .schoolchildren. 

The  report  points  out  that  the  choice 
of  Hawaii  instead  of  a  mainland  location 
for  the  seminars  resulted  in  an  extra 
5,000  miles  of  travel  for  practically  all 
participants,  as  well  as  other  readily 
foreseeable  disadvantages.  Despite  this, 
the  committee  found,  the  Hawaiian  loca- 
tion was  agreed  to  by  officials  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  within  a  few  hours 
after  it  was  first  proposed — without  any 
evident  consideration  of  the  added  cost 
and  other  disadvantages  involved. 

The  Office  of  Education  claimed  that 
the  Hawaiian  location  would  not  Involve 
any  extra  cost  because  the  C.  F.  Ketter- 
ing Foundation — which  cosponsored  the 
seminars — would  pay  the  entire  travel 
bill  between  the  west  coast  and  Hawaii 
plus  a  proportionate  share  of  other  costs. 
The  alleged  agreement  was  not  carried 
out;  Kettering  officials  denied  making 
any  such  agreement,  and  the  Office  of 
Education  could  produce  no  proof  there 
had  ever  been  any  such  agreement. 

The  seminars  were  attended  by  ap- 
proximately 1,000  persons,  more  than 
half  of  whom  were  Federal  grantees  or 
employees  of  the  Office  of  Education. 
About  400  of  those  attending  were  IDEA 
fellows  selected  by  the  Kettering  Founda- 
tion. 

Federal  grantees  attending  the  semi- 
nars paid  a  $150  "conference  fee"  to  the 
Kettering  Foundation,  plus  another  $135 
representing  7V2  days  per  diem  at  $18 
per  day.  The  Kettering  Foundation  paid 
the  Kamehameha  Schools — where  the 
conference  was  held — only  $10  per  day 
for  board  and  room  for  those  attending. 
The  total  amount  received  by  the  Ketter- 
ing Foundation  in  fees  and  per  diem  pay- 
ments was  about  $147,000;  most  of  this 
amount  came  from  title  III  funds. 

Although  net  expenditures  by  the  Ket- 
tering Foundation  for  the  seminars  ex- 
ceeded $200,000,  these  expenditures  were 
only  about  enough  to  pay  the  cost  of 
chartered  planes  between  the  west  coast 
and  Hawaii  and  the  cost  of  getting  IDEA 
fellows  to  and  from  the  west  coast.  Re- 
ceipts from  Federal  sources  were  suffi- 
cient to  cover  almost  all  other  confer- 
ence costs,  including  board  and  room  for 
IDEA  fellows. 

The  committee  found  evidence  that 
Office  of  Education  officials  had  con- 
sistently disregarded  established  regula- 
tions and  procedures  in  making  arrange- 


ments for  the  Hawaiian  seminars.  It 
questioned  the  propriety  and 'or  legality 
of  some  conference  expenditures,  such  as 
the  payment  of  $18  per  diem  for  partici- 
pants to  stay  an  extra  day  in  Hawaii  on 
which  the  only  scheduled  activity  was  a 
bus  tour  of  Oahu. 

The  committee  also  cited  relationships 
between  the  Kettering  Foundation  and 
present  and  former  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Office  of  Education  which 
it  concluded  "raise  questions  concerning 
possible  violation  of  Federal  conflict-of- 
interest  statutes  or  disregard  of  conflct- 
of-interest  regulations  and  policies." 

The  report  documents  the  misuse  of  a 
substantial  amount  of  Federal  funds. 
However,  the  circumstances  dLscussed  in 
the  report  are  significant  not  so  much 
because  of  the  amount  involved  but  be- 
cause they  disclose  the  existence  of  seri- 
ous deficiencies  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  Office  of  Education  has  been  ex- 
pending public  funds. 

I  am  including  with  my  remarks  the 
committee's  formal  findings  and  conclu- 
sions : 

Findings  and  Conclusions 

The  Office  of  Education  is  responsible  for 
the  proper  expenditure  of  approximately  S4 
billion  annually— many  times  the  amount 
appropriated  for  its  programs  a  few  years 
ago.  It  Is  essential  that  these  funds  be  ex- 
pended with  the  greatest  possible  concern  for 
economy  and  efficiency. 

In  this  report,  the  committee  has  presented 
a  thoroughly  documented  discussion  of  the 
circumstances  involved  in  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation's Hawaiian  seminars.  These  circum- 
stances are  significant  not  so  much  because 

of  the  amount  of  Federal  funds  Involved 

even  though  it  was  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  minion  dollars — but  because  they  illus- 
trate the  existence  of  serious  deficiencies  in 
the  manner  In  which  the  Office  of  Education 
is  carrying  out  Its  responsibilities. 

Results  of  the  subcommittee  investiga- 
tion are  discussed  in  detail  in  the  body  of 
this  report.  The  committee  wishes  to  empha- 
size the  following  findings  and  conclusions: 

1.  The  subcommittee  found  no  evidence 
that  officials  of  the  Office  of  Education  gave 
any  serious  consideration  to  the  added  cost 
and  other  readily  foreseeable  disadvantages 
of  a  Hawaiian  location  for  the  proposed  semi- 
nars on  Innovation  before  they  agreed  to  the 
Hawaiian  site.  Although  the  Hawaiian  semi- 
nars Involved  expenditure  of  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  in  Federal  funds, 
no  cost  estimates  or  other  documents  show- 
ing advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
Hawaiian  location  were  prepared  before  U 
was  chosen.  The  subcommittee  Investigation 
Indicated  that  the  Hawaiian  site  was  agreed 
to  by  the  Office  of  Education  within  a  few 
hours  after  It  was  first  proposed. 

2.  The  committee  finds  that  after-the-fact 
explanation  offered  by  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion for  the  choice  of  Hawaii  to  be  uncon- 
vincing, and  in  some  respects,  unbelievable. 
The  subcommittee  found  no  evidence  to  sub- 
stantiate the  contention  of  OE  officials  that 
the  cooperation  of  the  Kettering  Foundation 
was  dependent  upon  acceptance  of  the 
Hawaiian  location;  on  the  contrary,  the  sub- 
committee found  that  the  foundation  had 
agreed  to  cooperate  In  coeponsorlng  a  series 
of  seminars  on  innovation  before  the  Hawai- 
ian site  was  ever  discussed.  Officials  of  the 
Kettering  Foundation  denied  OE's  allegation 
that  there  was  a  "niutual  understanding" 
that  the  foundation  would  pay  40  percent  of 
all  seminar  expenditures  plus  the  travel  bill 
between  Hawaii  and  the  mainland.  Office  of 
Education  officials  could  produce  no  docu- 
mentary support  for  their  contention  that 
such  an  understanding  existed. 
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The  suboommltte*  found  the  claim  by  one 
OE  omclal  that  the  Federal  Government  ac- 
tually MVMl  money  by  having  the  seminars 
in  Hawaii  rather  than  in  Washington  to  be 
prpponteroua. 

The  subcommittee  Investigation  indicated 
that  the  most  probable  reason  for  selection 
of  Hawaii  was  that  It  was  the  personal  pref- 
erence of  a  key  member  of  the  Kettering 
Foundation  staff. 

.1  The  selection  of  Hawaii  as  location  for 
the  seminars  on  innovation.  Instead  of  Wash- 
ington or  some  other  more  convenient  loca- 
tion, resulted  in  substantially  Increased  ex- 
penditures of  Federal  funds  for  travel  ex- 
penses. It  also  added  an  extra  3.000  miles  of 
travel  for  practically  all  participants,  and 
made  It  necessary  for  them  to  use  chartered 
planes  flying  only  once  a  week  The  extended 
travel  time,  plus  the  3  days  added  to  the 
length  of  the  seminars  when  the  location 
was  moved  to  Hawaii,  greatly  Increased  the 
Investment  of  time  required  by  those  at- 
tending the  seminars  and  undoubtedly  made 
It  Impossible  for  others  to  participate. 

4.  In  planning  and  making  arrangements 
for  the  Hawaiian  seminars,  officials  of  the 
Office  of  Education  consistently  disregarded 
established  regulations  and  procedures  and 
displayed  a  lack  of  concern  for  the  proper 
conducl  of  Government  business  and  the 
prudent 'expenditure  of  public  funds.  For 
example: 

(a I  Officials  responsible  for  the  Hawaiian 
seminars  failed  to  obtain  approval  of  the 
Assistant  Commissioner  for  Administration 
for  the  seminars,  as  required  by  regulations, 
until  long  after  the  Office  of  Education  had 
publicly  committed  itself  to  cosponsorlng 
them: 

(b)  Officials  responsible  for  the  Hawaiian 
seminars  consistently  failed  to  obtain  legal 
advise  before  undertaJclng  actions  of  ques- 
tionable legality; 

(c)  Officials  responsible  for  the  Hawaiian 
seminars  purported  to  make  financial  com- 
mitments to  the  Kettering  Foundation  and 
to  issue  instrucuons  to  title  III  grantees 
even  though  tliey  had  no  authority  to  do  so. 
These  purported  commitments  and  instruc- 
tions were  Issued  without  the  knowledge  or 
approval  of  the  contracting  officers  whose 
authority  was  t>eing  usurped. 

(d)  Three  days  before  the  seminars  were 
scheduled  to  begin,  the  Office  of  Education 
still  bad  no  written  agreement  with  the  Ket- 
tering Foundation  relating  to  the  seminars: 

lei  Arrangements  were  mode  and  carried 
out  to  hold  the  seminars  at  Kamehnmeha 
Schools  despite  the  existence— beginning 
nearly  2  years  before — of  unresolved  allega- 
tions of  nicial  and  religious  discriminatiun 
by  the  schools.  The  subcommittee  investi- 
gation indicated  that  lost-minute  legal 
clearance  given  the  arrnngements  with 
Kamebameha  Schools  was  b.iscd  on  an  erro- 
neous understanding  of  the  circumstances 
Involved. 

(()  An  $18  per  diem  rate  was  established 
for  federally  tinanced  participants  attend- 
ing tlie  seminars,  although  the  cost  of  board 
and  room  at  Kamehameha  Schools  was 
known  to  be  only  iio  per  day. 

5.  The  use  of  title  III  funds  by  the  Office 
of  Education  to  finance  the  Hawaiian  semi- 
nars constituted  an  arbitrary  and  legally 
questionable  diversion  of  such  funds  from 
the  uses  intended  and  authorized  by  Con- 
gress. This  action  was  taken  without  any  in- 
quiry as  to  its  legality  and  without  consul- 
tation with  the  State  and  local  c<lucaiioaal 
agencies  affected  by  it. 

6.  Relationships  between  the  Kettering 
Foundation  and  present  and  former  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Office  of  Education 
raise  questions  concerning  possible  violation 
cf  Federal  conflict-of-interest  statutes  or 
disregard  of  conflict-of-interest  regulations 
and  policies.  Particular  circumstances  rais- 
ing such  questions   Include: 

(a)    Acceptance  of  free  transportation  to 


Hawaii  by  employees  with  responsibility  for 
awarding  grant  funds  from  \n  organization 
Interested  in  no  less  than  40  grant  applica- 
tions; 

)b)  Simultaneous  service  of  Charles  F. 
Kettering  II  as  a  member  of  the  advisory 
committee  which  makes  recommendations 
on  title  III  policies  and  grant  awards  and 
an  officer  of  the  Kettering  Foundation,  which 
received  more  than  $100,000  In  fees  paid 
from  grant  funds  for  the  seminars; 

(c)  Reported  representation  of  the  Ket- 
tering Foundation  by  a  former  Associate 
Commissioner  of  Education  immediately 
alter  his  retirement; 

(d»  Employment  by  the  foundation,  under 
questionable  circumstances,  of  the  teenage 
son  of  an  Office  of  Education  official  respon- 
sible for  negotiations  with  the  foiuidatlon 
and  the  furnishing  of  free  board  and  room 
to  the  official  himself.  Other  OE  employees 
were  permitted  to  pay  only  $10  per  day  for 
board  and  room  while  collecting  $16  per 
day  from  the  Government. 

7.  The  subcommittee  found  some  expen- 
ditures Incurred  In  connection  with  the  Ha- 
waiian seminars  to  be  of  questionable  pro- 
priety and  or  legality  These  included— 

(a)  Payment  of  $18  per  diem  each  for  all 
federally  financed  participants  to  stay  an 
extra  day  In  Hawaii  on  which  the  only  sched- 
uled activity  was  a  bus  tour  of  Oahu  la 
total  of  more  than  $10,000  was  expended  for 
bus  tours  and  transportation  to  Waikiki  and 
other  scenic  spots  i. 

(b)  Expenditure  of  conference  funds  for 
attendance  of  wives  and  relatives. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

For  meeting  the  special  educational  needs 
of  educationally  deprived  children  under 
Title  II  of  the  Act  of  September  30,  1950.  as 
amended.  $1,064,127,000.  for  the  fiscal  year 
1969,  of  which  not  to  exceed  $68,607,000 
shall  be  available  for  the  purchase  of  equip- 
ment: Provided.  That  the  aggregate  amounts 
otherwise  available  for  grants  therefor 
within  States  shall  not  be  less  than  85  per 
centiun  of  the  amounts  allocated  from  the 
fiscal  year  1968  appropriation  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  in  such  States  for  grants: 
Provided  further.  That  no  part  of  this  ap- 
propriation shall  be  allocated  to  a  State 
agency  under  paragraphs  (5).  (6).  or  (7) 
of  section  103(a)  of  said  Act  in  excess  of 
the  amount  allocated  to  such  State  agency 
for  fiscal  year  1968:  Proiideet  further.  That 
no  part  of  this  appropriation  shall  be  used 
for  the  support  of  schools  operated  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

AMENDMENT    onxaED    BY     MS.     YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Yates:  On  page 
13.  line  22.  after  the  comma,  following  the 
words  "as  amended",  strike  out  "$1,064.- 
127.000'  and  insert  "$1,200,000,000";  and 
aft«r  the  words  "fiscal  year  1969"  on  line  23, 
strike  out  comma  and  Insert  period,  and 
strike  out  the  remainder  of  line  23  and  lines 
24  and  25:  and  on  page  14  strike  out  lines 
1  through  9.  Inclusive. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  an  ad- 
ditional 5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  lequest  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  risiit  to  object — and  I  will  not  object 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois— I  would  say.  however,  that  from 
now  on  I  intend  to  object  to  any  requests 


for  extensions  of  time  beyond  the  regular 
time. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman would  yield,  under  the  circum- 
stances as  I  have  provided,  I  would  hope 
the  gentleman  would  not  object. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  object 
now.  However.  I  may  not  object  at  the 
end  of  the  5  minutes,  if  I  determine  the 
worthwhileness  of  the  speech. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw 
my  request. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  withdraws  his  request. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  would  restore  the  funding 
in  title  I  of  the  $135  million  that  was 
stricken  by  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations. This  is  the  program  that  is 
designed  to  offer  financial  assistance  to 
the  ghetto  areas  of  the  big  cities  of  our 
Nation,  and  to  impoverished  rural  areas. 

Every  expert  on  education  in  tliis  coun- 
try, without  exception,  every  commission, 
like  the  Kerner  Commission  which  has 
been  convened  to  consider  the  violence 
occurring  in  the  ghetto  areas,  has  recom- 
mended that  special  assistance  be  given 
to  such  areas.  They  need  it  badly. 

In  the  report  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Law  Enforcement  and  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice,  it  is  stated — and 
this  is  a  good  summation  of  conditions 
in  the  ghetto  areas: 

It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that  the 
educational  system  In  the  slums  Is  less  well 
equipped  than  Its  nonslum  counterpart  to 
deal  with  the  built-in  learning  problenw  of 
the  children  who  come  to  it.  Schools  In  the 
slums  have  the  most  outdated  and  dilapi- 
dated buildings,  the  fewest  texts  r.nd  library 
books,  the  least  experienced  full-time 
teachers,  the  least  qualified  substitute 
teachers,  the  most  overcrowded  classrooms, 
and  the  least  developed  counseling  and  guid- 
ance services  in  the  Nation. 

The  report  continues : 

Society  should  of  course  devote  to  slum 
schools  the  resources  necessary  to  noake  them 
as  well  equipped  and  staffed  as  schools  in 
other  areas.  But  if  we  expect  slum  schools  to 
succeed  in  their  t.isk  of  education,  we  must 
give  them  additional  resources  so  that  they 
can  attempt  to  compensate,  insofar  as  pos- 
sible, for  varlovis  handicaps  suffered  by  the 
slum  child-  to  rescue  him  from  his  environ- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  exactly  what 
title  I  of  ESEA  aims  to  do;  and  yet  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  cut  $135 
million  from  this  worthy  program. 

The  administration's  recommendation, 
to  my  mind,  was  incredibly  inadequate. 
It  recommended  only  53  percent  of  en- 
titlement for  this  program.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  added  insult  to 
injury,  it  compoimded  the  injury  sub- 
stantially by  cutting  that  entitlement  to 
47  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  false  economy, 
and  make  no  mistake  about  it.  We  are 
either  going  to  fiUTiish  adequate  funds 
to  give  our  children  in  all  school  districts 
a  decent  education,  or  else  we  are  going 
to  have  to  pay  much  larger  sums  at  some 
later  date  for  law  enforcement,  for 
prisons,  or  for  welfare. 
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Eaeh  year  the  public  schools  In  the 
slum  areas  of  our  cities  turn  out  a  huge 
number  of  young  people  to  swell  the 
ranks  of  the  uneducated  and  the  impre- 
pared.  All  observers  agree  that  our  public 
school  systems  are  failing  to  carry  out 
their  mission  in  the  urban  ghettos.  This 
failure  continues,  and  becomes  aggra- 
vated through  lack  of  fimds  to  remedy 
the  situation.  All  of  us  accept  as  truth 
that  adequate  education  is  necessary  to 
break  the  cycle  of  unemployment  and 
dependency  from  which  ghetto  children 
now  suffer.  But  how  can  education  be 
provided  when  funds  are  reduced  as  they 
are  in  this  appropriation? 

The  dropouts  from  schools  in  the  slums 
are  three  to  four  times  as  much  as  the 
rates  in  the  middle-class  suburbs. 

Tlie  unfortunate  fact  is,  and  educators 
have  pointed  it  out  that  those  who  grad- 
uate are  not  prepared  for  the  world  that 
awaits  them. 

Consider  what  happens  in  my  own  city 
of  Chicago.  For  example,  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago makes  available  per  pupil  some 
$386. 

In  the  suburbs  surrounding  the  city — 
Glencoe — there  is  $638.07  made  available. 

Winnetka — $700.40  is  made  available. 

Wilmette — $534.36  is  made  available. 

Evanston — $636.48  is  made  available. 

The  list  is  long  for  each  of  the  suburbs 
and  the  sum  total  is  more  than  twice 
the  amount  that  is  made  available  for 
children  in  all  school  areas  in  Chicago — 
not  only  in  the  slums  but  in  other  areas 
of  the  city  as  well.  The  impact  on  slum 
areas  is  greater  than  other  districts  be- 
cause conditions  are  so  much  worse. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  people  are  fleeing 
from  the  city?  The  flight  to  the  suburbs 
will  continue  if  city  schools  are  not  ade- 
quately financed. 

Even  the  special  help  that  children  in 
the  ghetto  areas  need  from  good  teachers 
is  lacking,  teachers  who  are  perceptive 
and  sensitive  to  the  area's  problems.  It  is 
paradoxical  that  the  areas  that  need  the 
most  dedicated  teachers  lose  them  to  the 
suburban  schools  that  pay  higher  salaries 
and  offer  other  inducements. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  cutting  the 
funds  which  are  made  available  under 
title  I.  as  the  appropriations  committee 
has  done  in  this  bill,  will  continue  this 
deplorable  neglect. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  now  to  turn 
to  another  aspect  of  this  problem.  Two 
days  ago  J.  Edgar  Hoover  announced  a 
16-percent  increase  in  crime  nationwide. 
There  is  a  close  relationship  between  that 
statistic  and  oui-  failure  to  take  the  nec- 
essary means  to  curb  such  crime  in  the 
appropriations  bill  that  we  are  dealing 
with  today. 

It  has  been  said,  "Society  prepares  the 
crime — the  criminal  commits  it."  Yes.  Mr. 
Chairman,  our  reluctance  In  this  Cham- 
ber to  approve  adequate  funds  In  this  bill 
v.ill  be  reflected  at  some  later  time  in 


distorted  and  embittered  personalities.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  we  insist  rather  upon 
continuing  to  rely  on  stringent  laws — to 
place  offenders  In  prison  and  to  keep 
them  in  prison  under  the  theory  that 
punishment  for  crime  is  better  than  the 
prevention  of  crime,  than  to  go  to  the 
roots  of  crime  by  giving  our  children  a 
good  educational  environment. 

But  authentic  crime  prevention  is 
based  on  rooting  out  the  causes  and  help- 
ing our  children  to  become  law-abiding 
citizens  rather  than  producing  conditions 
that  make  for  offenders  against  society. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  will 
help  furnish  additional  resources  to  com- 
pensate in  measure  for  the  liandicaps 
suffered  by  our  slum  children  and  the 
children  in  rural  areas  who  live  in  under- 
privilesed  jjlaces. 

We  are  faced  with  two  alternatives 
today.  We  can  continue  to  fight  the  sti- 
flinr<  atmosphere  of  the  ghetto  by  meas- 
ures that  produce  a  feedback  of  more  vio- 
lence— as  many  here  want  to  do — or  we 
can  address  ourselves  to  the  heart  of  the 
problem  throush  legi.slation  like  title  I 
of  the  ESEA  which  can  result  in  lasting 
results  and  penuine  progrt.ss. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Ch.iirman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  As  I  understand 
the  gentleman's  amendment,  it  does  sev- 
eral things. 

As  I  understand  it.  one  thing  it  does  is 
to  remove  the  prohibition  in  the  language 
of  the  present  bill  against  any  of  these 
funds  going  into  Indian  schools  or  other 
federally  operated  schools;  is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  YATES.  That  is  true.  It  does  more 
than  that — it  provides  an  additional  $9 
million  with  which  to  take  care  of  the 
underprivileged  children  in  the  Indian 
schools.  It  adds  an  additional  $9  million 
to  the  amount  which  was  made  available 
In  the  Interior  Department  appropriation 
bill,  as  was  pointed  out  so  capably  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Washington  (Mrs. 
Hansen]  and  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota  I  Mr.  Reifel]  yesterday,  there  is 
a  need  for  this. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  and  I  support  his  amendment 
in  that  particular. 

What  is  the  Inapact  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment  as  to  those  handicapjDed 
children  in  State  institutions  and  other 
children  who  would  be  helped  by  this  par- 
ticular program? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
gentleman  has  asked  that  question. 

My  amendment  makes  available  an  ad- 
ditional $9  million  for  children  who  are 
handicapped,  children  who  are  classified 
as  juvenile  delinquents,  children  of  mi- 
grant workers  who  are  impoverished  and 
who  do  not  have  any  consideration  under 
other  programs. 

This  is  a  new  program  that  should  be 
placed  in  operation,  and  my  amendment 
would  permit  it  to  be  done. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  would  support  that,  also,  with  the 
total  sum  added.  How  does  the  total  fig- 
ure compare  with  the  1968  figure  for 
title  I? 

Mr.  YATES.  The  amount  that  is  added 
is  $135  million,  including  both  of  the  pro- 


cxiv- 
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grams  to  which  the  gentleman  has  re- 
ferred. I  think — and  the  committee  can 
correct  me  if  I  am  wrong — it  Is  my  im- 
pression the  sum  is  something  like  $127 
million  below  the  present  funding.  Is  that 
correct?  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  for  an  answer  to  that  question. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  amendment 
would  raise  the  amount  to  $1,200  million, 
which  Is  $9  million  above  the  amount  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  1968. 

Mr.  YATES.  It  would  raise  it  $9  mil- 
lion above? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  It  would  raise  it  up  to 
the  budget  request? 

Mr.  YATES.  That  is  correct;  it  would 
raise  it  up  to  the  budget  estimate. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  And  the  budget  esti- 
mate was  $9  million  above  the  figure  ap- 
propriated last  year. 

Mr.  YATES.  So  the  effect  of  the  com- 
mittee's action  is  to  reduce  the  appropri- 
ation for  1968's  level  by  $127  million.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That    s  correct. 

Mr.  YATES.  Right.  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
the  sake  of  millions  of  children  who  live 
in  this  Nation,  I  urge  support  of  my 
amendment. 

SUBSTITUTE   AMENDMENT   OFFERED  BY    MR.   LAIKD 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
substitute  amendment  for  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  f^entleman  from 
Illinois. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Laird  as  a  sub- 
.stitute  lor  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Yates:  On  page  13,  line  22.  strike  out  "Jl.- 
004,127.000"  and  insert  "$1,073,127,000";  and 
on  page  14.  line  7.  after  the  colon,  strike  all 
l.mguage  through  line  9. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday 
when  we  debated  this  particular  section 
during  general  debate,  I  explained  to  you 
the  reason  the  committee  recommended 
not  to  fund  Federal  schools,  those  schools 
run  by  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  with 
ESEA  funds.  In  the  mark-up  of  this  bill 
we  were  under  the  Impression  that  a 
letter  had  been  sent  from  our  committee 
chairman  telling  the  agencies  operating 
Federal  .schools  to  include  all  of  their 
appropriations  requests  in  the  budpet  to 
their  particular  department. 

On  checking  this  matter  after  the 
debate  yesterday,  we  find  that  that  letter 
went  only  to  the  Department  of  Defense. 
So  the  Department  of  Defense,  for  the 
Defense-operated  schools,  did  include 
in  their  budget  the  funds  that  would  be 
needed  for  remedial  reading  programs 
and  for  activities  that  could  be  funded 
under  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  Their  funding 
request  was  considered  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  appropriation  bill. 

But  we  find  that  no  such  notice  was 
given  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
In  view  of  that  fact.  I  think  in  fairness 
these  Indian  schools  that  have  not  been 
put  on  notice  should  receive  their  fund- 
ing under  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  during  fiscal 
year  1969.  This  would  be  with  the  under- 
standing that  in  1970  these  schools  will 
be  handled  in  the  same  fashion  ps 
the  Department  of  Defense  operated 
schools  are  now  handled.  Their  entire 
budget  will  be  included  in   the  depart- 
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mental  request,  and  the  Interior  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations  will  handle 
all  of  the  funding  for  those  Government- 
operated  schools  In  the  trust  territories 
jLnd  on  the  Indian  reservations,  just 
as  the  Defense  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee is  handling  all  of  the  funding  of  the 
schools  operated  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  in  the  1969  budget  request. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  better  for  the 
Department  that  has  the  full  responsi- 
bility for  operating  these  schools  to 
handle  all  the  funding  of  them.  For  1970 
that  is  the  intent  of  your  committee,  to 
see  that  funding  of  those  schools  are 
handled  on  that  basis. 

Federal  aid  programs  of  a  categorical 
nature,  whether  they  be  in  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  field,  or  in 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act.  or 
in  any  of  the  other  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion programs  were  not  devised  to  take 
care  of  government-operated  schools 
where  100  percent  of  the  budget  is  sup- 
plied by  the  Federal  Government. 

It  v(UM  always  felt  that  funding  for 
those  schools  should  be  handled  entirely 
by  those  departments  operating  the 
schools.  It  was  surprising  to  us  to  find 
title  I  money  was  being  used  in  Govern- 
ment-operated schools  all  over  the  world. 
This  has  been  stopped  in  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

But.  in  all  fairness,  the  Department  of 
Interior  was  not  placed  on  adequate 
notice.  And  the  subcommittee  headed  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  Washington  and 
the  gentleman  from  South  Dalcota  has 
already  recommended  cut  baclcs  of  $4.5 
million  on  Indian  education  in  the  bill 
that  passed  this  House.  The  Senate  com- 
mittee reduced  it  further. 

In  this  particular  program  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  was  intending  that  this 
portion  of  the  funding  be  made  from  this 
separate  source.  The  Department  of  In- 
terior was  not  put  on  the  same  notice  as 
the  Department  of  Defense.  It  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  committee  to  clear  this  up. 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and 
I  thank  him  for  recognizing  error  as  far 
the  Indian  schools  are  concerned,  and 
for  offering  the  substitute  amendment. 

I  ask  the  gentleman  if  the  $9  million 
which  he  is  proposing  to  restore  by  his 
amendment  would  also  extend  to  those 
Interior  Department  institutions  that 
are  operated  in  the  trust  territories, 
such  as  the  Marshall  Islands  and  the 
Marianas? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  That  is  correct.  That 
would  apply  to  all  those  operated  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  pending  amendments  and  any 
amendments  thereto  end  in  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 
MOTION  ornatKD  bt  mm.  tlooo 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  the  pending  amend- 
ments and  any  amendments  thereto 
end  in  35  minutes. 


Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand 
the  regular  order. 

Mr.  FLOOD  Mr.  Chairman.  I  so  move. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  FloodI. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a 
division  'demanded  by  Mr.  Flood)  there 
were — ayes  55,  noes  39. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Flood  and 
Mr.  Pehkins. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
92.  noes  69. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the    gentleman    from    California    IMr. 

BCLL  I . 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  to  restore  funds 
to  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act. 

Compensatory  education  is  a  spear- 
head in  the  fight  against  cultural  depri- 
vation and  the  perpetuation  of  poverty 
in  our  Nation. 

It  is  one  program  which  has  clearly 
demonstrated  its  progress  toward  break- 
ing the  cycle  of  welfare  which  would 
otherwise  claim  children  who  have  never 
known,  or  even  heard  of,  another  way 
of  life. 

Debate  on  many  of  the  various  meth- 
ods of  winning  the  war  on  poverty  will 
continue. 

But  we  have  at  least  learned  one  thing : 
Reaching  the  children  of  poverty  before 
they  have  dropped  out,  before  they  find 
their  way  to  antisocial  behavior,  before 
they  contribute  still  further  numbers  to 
the  welfare  rolls  is  a  concept  few 
thoughtful  Americans  would  reject. 

The  OCBce  of  Education  estimates  that 
1  out  of  every  2  urban  children  entering 
school  in  1970  will  be  from  a  disadvan- 
taged backgrotmd. 

The  very  magnitude  of  that  flgxire 
should  lead  us  to  discussion  on  how  much 
further  we  must  go  in  providing  educa- 
tion for  those  youngsters — not  on  further 
cutting  of  what  we  already  have. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  point  which 
I  wish  to  make  especially  clear. 

I  am  not  arguing  for  restoration  of  a 
massive  increase  flgiu-e. 

I  am  arguing  against  cuts  which  would 
reduce  the  program  to  a  level  under  that 
of  a  year  ago. 

I  am  asking  my  colleagues  to  allow 
school  districts  to  continue  serving  the 
same  children  they  are  now  serving. 

Without  this  amendment,  children  will 
be  dropped  from  existing  programs. 

In  my  own  State  of  California,  more 
than  35.000  disadvantaged  children  would 
lose  the  services  they  are  now  receiving. 

By  such  action  we  would  have  lost  not 
only  the  dollar  resources  already  In- 
vested, but  Incalculable  himian  resources 
as  well. 

In  view  of  the  d«nonstrated  success 
of  compensatory  education,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  cuts  in  no  way  reflected 
on  the  recognized  merits  of  the  program, 
and  In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  amend- 
ment is  consistent  with  the  economy 


practice  which  requires  holding  spend- 
ing at  previous  levels  rather  than  in- 
creasing it.  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  restoration  of  funds 
to  title  I. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlewoman  from  Washing- 
ton I  Mrs.  Hansen  1. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois'  amend- 
ment. 

Yesterday,  we  had  a  great  deal  of  con- 
versation about  the  elimination  of  the 
$9  million  for  Indian  schools  In  title  I 
funds.  During  the  discussion  I  stated  that 
on  February  29  when  Mr.  Zeller,  the  di- 
rector of  Indian  education,  appeared  be- 
fore us — and  this  Is  on  page  632  of  part  n 
of  the  Interior  Subcommittee's  hear- 
ings— he  stated : 

This  summer  we  expect  through  Public 
Law  89-10  funds,  to  run  extensive  In-service 
training  sessions  for  the  teachers  themselves. 

In  this  statement  he  certainly  did  not 
indicate  that  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs expected  any  cutoff  of  Federal 
funds. 

As  the  result  of  a  telephone  call  to  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  I  am  informed 
that  no  one  in  the  Department  was  ad- 
vised of  any  possible  cut  in  these  funds. 
Further  Secretary  Udall  has  authorized 
me  to  state  that  "of  all  fimds  cut  these 
are  the  worst  and  most  imconscionable." 

On  Monday.  April  1,  1968,  on  page  202 
of  part  m.  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  hearings,  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  discussed  with 
Mr.  Estes.  Associate  Commissioner  for 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education, 
the  $9  million  item  which  has  been  elim- 
inated. Following  this  very  short  discus- 
sion, there  was  no  indication  of  any  di- 
rective by  anyone  to  cut  these  fimds. 

Yesterday,  there  was  some  discussion 
also  about  what  the  Interior  Subcommit- 
tee had  cut.  A  quotation  was  given  as  to 
$9  million.  This  was  entirely  incorrect 
and  I  would  suggest  that  the  report  of 
our  subcommittee  be  reread. 

On  page  11  of  this  report  a  total  re- 
duction of  $9,030,000  recommended  for 
all  education  and  welfare  services  was 
broken  down  as  follows: 

Assistance  to  pupils  In  non-Federal  schools 
$900,000  for  Mndergarten  cut«  leaving  $900.- 
000. 

Operation  of  Federal  school  facilities,  cut 
$2.874.000 — $850,000  of  this  related  to  kinder- 
garten units  In  existing  Bureau  schools  leav- 
ing $850,000. 

The  only  large  item  of  decrease  in  this 
$2,874,000  was  $2,024,000  for  curriculums 
Improvement. 

Other  cuts  noted  to  this  House  were 
entirely  In  the  field  of  adult  education, 
welfare  and  guidance  service,  relocation 
and  adult  vocational  training  and  main- 
tenance of  law  and  order. 

You  may  see  from  this  that  the  cuts 
were  not  sharp  and  deep  and  none  would 
have  been  made  had  not  the  budget  been 
a  critical  matter  and  had  not  the  com- 
mittee felt  it  was  probably  impossible  to 
secure  the  full  number  of  kindergarten 
teachers. 

Throughout  our  committee  hearings 
several  items  were  discussed  over  and 
over  in   the   education  of   our  Indian 
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young  people.  One  is  the  12.2-percent 
minimum  dropout  rate  in  the  secondary 
schools.  This  was  as  near  as  the  BIA 
could  define  the  dropout,  although  they 
readily  admitted  it  could  go  much  higher. 

There  are  appalling  statistics  as  to  the 
Increasing  suicide  rate  among  young  In- 
dians. It  was  felt  that  more  counseling 
and  guidance  services  were  Imperative 
and  that  the  quality  of  teaching  be  Im- 
proved. Many  Indian  youngsters  come  to 
school  without  the  ability  to  speak  Eng- 
lish. They  also  lack  any  cultural  asso- 
ciation with  the  basic  concepts  of  our 
schools.  I 

These  disadvantages  show  particularly 
when  the  child  goes  into  the  public 
schools  and  particularly  Increase  when 
they  go  from  a  reservation  school  to  a 
public  secondary  school. 

It  has  been  the  consistent  desire  of 
the  committee  to  improve  the  quality  of 
Indian  education  so  that  they  have 
equality  with  children  In  tlie  public 
schools.  This  is  Impossible  without  rais- 
ing the  quality  of  education  and  It  Is  In 
this  field  where  the  title  I  money  has 
been  of  intense  help. 

A  number  of  the  title  I  projects  are 
specifically  designed  to  identify  potential 
dropouts  and  provide  the  necessary  coim- 
seling  and  encouragement  to  keep  these 
marginal  students  in  school. 

Today,  approximately  50,000  Indian 
children,  ages  5  through  17,  receive  some 
$180  per  capita  to  provide  the  same  type 
of  enrichment  and  supplementary  serv- 
ice and  experience  provided  to  other  dis- 
advantaged children  of  the  Nation. 

The  cut  also  spells  the  elimination  of 
remedial,  handicapped,  and  special  edu- 
cation programs  for  the  Indian  children, 
reduces  his  linguistic  enrichment  pro- 
grams and  curtails  the  inservice  teacher 
training. 

By  this  amendment,  you  have  com- 
pletely nullified  Public  Law  89-10  par- 
ticipation in  Indian  schools  and  have 
here  restated  congressional  legislative 
intent. 

On  March  6.  1968,  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  so  deeply  disturbed  by 
Indian  problems,  sent  a  message  to  the 
House  in  which  he  said,  and  I  quote: 

Since  1961,  we  have  undertalten  a  suljstan- 
tlal  program  to  improve  the  245  Federal  In- 
dian schools,  which  are  attended  by  over 
50,000  children.  That  effort  is  now  half  com- 
pleted. It  will  continue. 

But  good  facilities  are  not  enough. 

I  am  aslcing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
In  cooperation  with  the  Secretary  oi  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  to  establish  a  model 
community  school  system  for  Indians.  These 
schools  will : 

Have  the  finest  teachers,  familiar  with  In- 
dian history,  culture,  and  language. 

Feature  and  enriched  curriculum,  special 
guidance  and  counseling  programs,  modern 
instruction  materials,  and  a  sound  program 
to  teach  English  as  a  second  language. 

Serve  the  local  Indian  population  as  a 
community  center  for  activities  ranging  from 
adult  education  classes  to  social  gatherings. 

To  reach  this  goal.  I  propose  that  the  Con- 
gress appropriate  $5.5  million  to  attract  and 
hold  talented  and  dedicated  teachers  at  In- 
dian schools  and  to  provide  200  additional 
teachers  and  other  professionals  to  enrich 
Instruction,  counseling,  and  other  programs. 

To  help  make  the  Indian  school  a  vital 
part  of  the  Indian  community.  I  am  directing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  establish  In- 
dian school  boards  for  Federal  Indian  schools. 


School  board  members — selected  by  their 
conununltles — will  receive  whatever  train- 
ing iB  necessary  to  enable  them  to  carry  out 
their  responslblUtles. 

We  say  that  we  cannot  afford  this  $9 
million  for  the  citizens  who  once  owned 
this  land,  which  we  have  taken  and  yet, 
I  note  that  In  every  foreign  aid  bill 
passed  by  this  Congress  there  have  been 
sizable  amounts  of  money  provided  for 
education  aroimd  the  world.  We  have 
spent  money  In  India,  Africa,  Southeast 
Asia,  and  South  America  for  education. 

Listed  below  are  education  programs 
financed  by  AID.  These  are  dollar  obli- 
gations directly  for  educational  pro- 
grams : 

Fiscal  year  1965,  $131  million:  fiscal 
year  1966,  $137.4  million;  fiscal  year  1967, 
$189.3  million:  fiscal  year  1968.  estimated 
at  $198.9  million;  proposed  fiscal  year 
1969.  $251.9  million;  total  amount  for  4 
years,  1965-68,  $656.6  million. 

The  total  that  the  United  States  has 
spent  In  foreign  aid  between  the  years 
1945-67  is  a  grand  totel  of  $122  billion 
and  a  substantial  share  of  the  underde- 
velopment aid  is  in  education. 

If  we  carmot  afford  to  educate  our  own, 
to  reduce  our  ixiverty  and  Illiteracy,  then 
I  certainly  do  not  think  we  .should  be 
spending  money  abroad  in  there  cate- 
gories. 

I  voted  for  the  tax  bill  and  I  did  it 
knowing  full  well  that  the  United  States 
needed  not  only  a  strong  defense  for  our 
bodies,  but  we  needed  a  strength  of  our 
people  through  the  role  of  education. 

Any  nation  which  has  spent  between 
the  years  1945-67  $226,470,000,000  on 
liquor;  $131,200,000,000  on  cigarettes  and 
tobacco  products;  and  $5,500,000,000  on 
the  illegal  traffic  of  drugs  can  afford  $9 
million  for  education  of  the  Indian 
youngsters  where  the  dropout  rate  and 
the  suicide  rate  are  ever  increasing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing  I  strongly 
support  the  gentleman  from  Illinois' 
amendment,  for  I  cannot  believe  that  the 
Indian  young  people  would  want  me  to 
support  the  substitute  amendment  and 
thereby  refuse  the  opportunity  of  an  edu- 
cation to  the  undei-privileged  children  of 
our  urban  areas. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Missouri  fMr. 
HallI. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the 
difference  between  us  here  is  not  one  of 
applying  the  grease  where  the  axle 
squeaks  but  an  honorable  disagreement 
without  Ijelng  disagreeable,  about  how 
effective  this  majority  party  old  solution 
of  "more  money  and  more  personnel" 
can  be;  whether  it  is  a  function  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  U.S.  tax- 
payers based  on  active  accrual  of  ways 
and  means  or  whether  it  is  a  function  of 
the  respective  States  of  the  Union.  The 
issue  is.  whether  local  boards  of  educa- 
tion and  the  various  States  can  best  han- 
dle their  own  foundation  and  funding 
problems,  or  be  imperiled  by  national 
bankruptcy  which  we  rapidly  approach. 

Tlia  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 

PUCINSKl  I . 

Mr.  PUCINSKl.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  substitute  and  in 
support  of  the  Yates  amendment.  I  hope 
the  House  will  be  aware  of  the  fact  that 


if  you  vote  for  the  substitute,  you  are  not 
covering  the  basic  problems  which  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  tried  to 
solve.  We  will  destroy  program  after  pro- 
gram all  over  the  coimtry  If  you  do  not 
restore  this  money  to  title  I.  In  the  city 
of  Chicago  alone  you  will  deny  them 
$3.2  million.  We  talk  about  systems  and 
the  fact  that  you  cannot  cut  the  space 
program  because  we  will  lose  engineers. 
Well,  we  will  lose  teachers  here  if  we  do 
not  restore  this  money.  Gentlemen,  when 
you  start  fooling  around  with  short- 
changing the  kids  of  this  country,  you  are 
asking  for  social  dynamite.  I  hope  we 
will  restore  this  money  where  it  is  so 
urgently  needed. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  our  committee  has 
carefully  studied  these  needs  and  we 
have  recommended  the  authorization  of 
this  amoimt  of  money. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  has 
already  underfunded  this  program  and 
now  it  is  cutting  it  even  more.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  action  we  are  only  asking  for 
trouble  in  the  big  cities  if  we  do  not  go 
along  with  the  Yates  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  ReidJ. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the  Yates 
amendment  and  in  opposition  to  the  sub- 
stitute. 

It  should  be  recognized,  I  believe,  by  all 
Members  that  the  percentage  of  the  1968 
appropriation  versus  the  1968  authoriza- 
tion was  only  43  percent. 

The  funds  in  this  bill  reduces  that  to 
only  39  percent  of  the  authorization, 
which  is  $2.7  billion,  and  only  85  per- 
cent of  the  1968  appropriation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Commissioner  Howe  es- 
timates that  th^  $135  million  Increase 
in  this  amendment  would  restore  State 
programs  to  their  present  levels  but 
would  result  in  serious  cuts  for  local  edu- 
cational agencies.  To  fund  these  local 
units  at  the  same  level  would  require 
about  $160  million  more  due  to  a  5-  to 
8-percent  increase  in  salaries  and  due  to 
the  provisions  of  legislation  passed  last 
year  which  require  payments  for  migrant 
children,  children  in  State-supported 
schools,  and  handicapped  children.  In 
other  words,  the  program  should  really 
be  funded  at  $1.6  billion,  at  the  very 
least,  in  order  to  be  minimally  effective, 
and  preferably  at  the  full  authorization 
of  S2.7  billion. 

Under  this  bill,  the  children  of  New 
York  State  will  receive  $10  million  less 
than  they  received  this  fiscal  year.  New 
York  will  get  $11.7  million  less  than  it 
would  have,  had  the  full  budget  request 
been  approved,  and  $101.6  million  below 
the  amount  authorized.  New  York  City 
alone  will  suffer  a  decrease  of  $1,162,835 
in  its  allotment  from  the  amount  re- 
ceived this  year. 

To  reduce  spending  to  these  levels  in 
areas  as  vital  as  education  is  to  be  blind 
to  the  needs  of  America,  to  underes- 
timate the  importance  of  education  to 
our  future,  and  to  largely  write  off  those 
children  who,  usually  through  little  fault 
of  their  own.  cannot  learn  as  easily  as 
yours  and  mine. 

More  than  9  million  pupils  were 
served  by  title  I  funds  during  the  last 
scliool  year,  at  an  average  cost  of  only 
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$107  per  chUd.  This  Is  not  a  very  large 
flgure  In  Itaelf.  But  consider  also  that 
this  money  often  makes  a  large  differ- 
ence— 

Between  being  able  to  read  with  your 
class  and  forever  remaining  2  or  more 
years  behind; 

Between  realizing  that  there  is  more 
to  the  world  than  your  slum  block  and 
living  out  your  childhood  becoming 
schooled  in  the  ways  of  the  street : 

Between  learning  to  add  and  never 
understanding  even  the  most  simple 
arithmetic. 

In  these  human  terms,  in  terms  of  a 
life  turned  in  a  better  direction,  the  cost 
is  worth  it. 

The  largest  expense  in  ESEA  programs 
is  for  instruction,  or  teachers"  salaries, 
which  utilize  some  65  percent  of  the 
available  funds.  These  costs  are  rising  as 
teachers'  salaries  in  general  go  up.  But 
the  important  point  is  that  It  is  the  dedi- 
cation of  teachers  willing  to  work  after 
regular  school  hours  and  willing  to  give 
disadvantaged  youngsters  the  extra  at- 
tention they  need  that  has  made  this 
program  successful.  It  is  an  increased 
cost  we  must  face  up  to  realistically.  In 
other  words,  to  fail  to  move  ahead  Is 
tantamount  to  moving  backwards.  We 
cannot  stand  still. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  Congress  has 
ever  fully  understood  the  implications  of 
the  Riot  Commission  report.  That  report 
is  a  documented  study:  it  is  a  blueprint 
for  action.  In  its  chapters  on  education, 
it  Indicates  clearly  that  disadvantaged 
children  require  special  attention,  spe- 
cial enrichment  in  order  to  overcome  the 
environment  barriers  that  are  a  handi- 
cap to  their  learning. 

I  cannot  urge  too  strongly  that  this 
amendment  be  supported.  There  is  noth- 
ing of  higher  importance  than  the  edu- 
cation of  our  children.  To  be  shortsighted 
and  tightfisced  in  this  vital  area  today 
will  mean  mediocre  leadership  tomor- 
row, more  school  dropouts,  more  de- 
stroyed hope.>.  and  a  serious  reversal  of 
our  commitment  to  the  ghettos  and  the 
cities.  It  IS  a  step  backward. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Mai'.e  [Mr. 
Hathaway  I . 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  substitute 
amendment  and  in  favor  of  the  Yates 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  people  are  our  great- 
est natural  resource  in  this  country.  It 
is  my  opinion  that  the  cut  of  II  percent 
would  do  serious  and  irreparable  harm 
to  the  future  of  America. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr  DaniclsI. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
my  colleague.  Mr.  Yates,  to  restore  the 
reduction  of  $135  million  in  the  appro- 
priation for  title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  startled  that  at  this 
critical  point  in  our  history  our  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  would  recom- 
mend an  action  which  can  only  add  fuel 
to  the  fires  which  are  now  burning  away 
at  our  cities.  More  than  any  other  pro- 
gram which  has  been  enacted  by  this 
Congress,  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
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Secondary  Education  Act  is  finding  its 
way  into  the  heart  of  the  ghetto  to  over- 
come deprivation  and  to  bring  hope  to 
milUons  of  our  citizens  who  are  locked 
in  the  grip  of  poverty. 

The  title  I  program  reaches  into  every 
State  and  almost  Into  every  school  dis- 
trict in  this  land.  It  is  putting  new  re- 
sources in  the  form  of  teachers,  teacher 
aides,  other  professionals,  books  and 
materials,  lunches,  breakfasts,  and 
health  services  for  millions  of  students 
in  our  schools  who  are  the  last  hope  that 
we  have  of  breaking  the  vicious  cycle  of 
poverty  in  which  they  are  caught. 

The  action  of  the  committee  would 
not  only  reduce  the  request  of  the  Pres- 
ident for  this  vital  program,  but  it  would 
cut  deep  into  existing  programs  in  the 
schools  thus  causing  the  release  of  thou- 
sands of  teachers,  teacher  aides  and 
other  personnel  who  are  vitally  needed 
to  continue  services  to  poor  kids.  In  my 
own  State  of  New  Jersey  the  reduction 
coming  at  the  11th  hour  is  $2,120,000  or 
approximately  10  percent  below  the 
amounts  which  New  Jersey  schools  re- 
ceived in  1968.  The  real  reduction  of 
tills  is  more  than  10  percent  because  of 
increased  salaries  and  other  costs  which 
wouid  add  another  10  percent  repre- 
senting an  absorption  of  20  percent  In 
real  dollars. 

This  is  a  cruel  blow  to  the  schools  of 
our  Nation  coming  unexpectedly  as  they 
are  preparing  to  open  their  doors  for  the 
coming  year.  The  budgets  of  the  schools 
were  ah-eady  made  this  spring,  and  their 
plans  are  based  on  the  funds  that  they 
have  already  received. 

What  message  does  the  Congress  have 
for  the  teachers  and  the  children  who 
are  thus  told  at  the  eleventh  hour  that 
the  programs  must  be  curtailed?  This 
cut  affects  every  State  in  the  Union  and 
in  39  States  the  amount  that  would  be 
available  for  fiscal  year  1969  would  not 
only  be  less  than  the  amounts  received 
in  1968,  they  would  be  less  than  the 
amounts  available  to  the  schools  in  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  of  1967.  I  have  in 
my  hand  a  table  which  shows  the 
amounts  which  wouid  be  cut  from  each 
State's  allotment.  I  ask  each  Member 
of  the  House  to  look  carefully  at  these 
figures  and  decide  for  himself  if  he 
means  to  penalize  children  in  his  State 
in  the  maimer  in  which  the  bill  poses. 

Because  of  the  increased  pressure  on 
the  schools  to  serve  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren, the  schools  are  pouring  the  title  I 
resources  into  the  critical  area  of  in- 
si  uction.  Over  two-tliirds  of  the  funds 
are  now  used  for  the  Important  areas  of 
reading,  writing,  speech.  Eiiglish  as  a 
second  language,  arithmetic,  and  other 
basic  skills.  Only  a  small  fraction— 7  per- 
cent— of  the  funds  are  used  for  equip- 
ment and  only  5  percent  is  used  for  con- 
struction. The  committee  argument  that 
the  reduction  can  be  achieved  by  cutting 
out  equipment  puichases  is  entirely  spe- 
cious. The  schools  are  using  these  funds 
now  for  iJersonnel  and  services — not  for 
capital  outlay.  The  Office  of  Education 
has  estimated  that  in  fiscal  year  1969  the 
costs  of  salaries  and  contracted  services 
would  amount  to  $792,619,000— and  that 
equipment  costs  would  amount  to  $87 
million  and  construction  would  amount 
to  $58  million.  These  are  minimum  allow- 


ances for  space  improvements  in  a  pro- 
gram that  reaches  into  17.000  school  dis- 
tricts. 

The  only  humane  and  decent  action 
that  we  as  a  responsible  legislative  body 
can  take  at  this  time  is  to  restore  the 
needed  funds  to  this  vital  appropriation. 
Let  us  not  begin  the  economy  program 
which  this  Congress  has  voted  by  pun- 
ishing schoolchildren  who  are  the  in- 
nocent victims  of  the  fiscal  crisis  which 
has  come  to  this  Nation.  There  are  cer- 
tainly other  ways  in  which  the  needed 
reductions  can  be  taken  in  the  Federal 
budget.  We  have  authorized  the  Presi- 
dent to  make  reductions.  I  urge  you  to 
let  him  make  the  decisions  on  how  the 
necessary  cuts  can   best  be  made. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Green). 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  the  Yates 
amendment  and  in  opposition  to  the 
substitute. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  there  is  one 
thing  which  the  recent  primaries  in  the 
United  States  has  shown,  and  has  made 
abundantly  clear,  is  the  dissatisfaction 
in  this  country  with  the  national  priori- 
ties in  America.  I  wonder  if  we  fully  im- 
derstand  this  dissatisfaction  with  the 
national  priorities  at  the  present  time. 
We  had  the  space  bill  pending  before 
this  House  of  Representatives  not  long 
ago  and  in  that  space  program  we  ap- 
propriated over  $4  billion.  That  indi- 
cates we  are  willing  to  spend  more  dollars 
for  outer  space  than  we  are  willing  to 
spend  in  total  amount  of  tax  dollars  for 
the  education  of  50  million  boys  and 
girls  in  the  United  States  enrolled  in  our 
elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  under- 
take to  make  this  cut  in  educational 
funds,  a  cut  of  $200  million  in  the  Office 
of  Education,  I  wonder  if  the  message  of 
the  recent  primaries  has  gotten  through 
to  the  Members  of  this  body. 

I  have  been  told  that  one  of  the  rea- 
sons the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
has  Uken  the  action  that  they  have  is 
because  in  the  conference  they  know  the 
Senate  would  go  up  and  the  House  would 
be  in  a  better  position  to  counteract  the 
action  that  the  other  body  might  take. 

Is  this  House  saying  to  the  people  of 
this  country  that  we  in  the  House  are 
the  bad  guys,  and  that  we  do  not  know 
anything  about  national  priorities,  and 
that  we  do  not  know  anything  about  the 
value  of  education  to  this  country,  and 
that  all  of  the  people  in  the  other  body 
are  the  good  guys,  who  understand  na- 
tional priorities,  who  understand  the  im- 
portance of  education  to  this  country? 
If  education  were  a  luxury,  and  could 
be  pruned  without  harm  to  the  Nations 
best  interest.  But  education  is  not  a 
luxury.  It  involves  the  very  instinct  for 
survival.  And  it  is  absolutely  vital  to  the 
survival  of  democratic  government. 

President  Lyndon  Johnson  said  that 
"freedom  is  fragile  if  people  are  igno- 
rant." 

The  members  of  my  committee  and  I 
have  visited  the  ghetto  schools  in  New 
York  and  Washington,  D.C.,  and  in  other 
places,  and  as  we  visited  these  schools  we 
could  understand  the  reasons  for  some  of 
the    dropouts,    James    B.    Conant    has 
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referred  to  them  as  "social  dynamite, 
ready  to  explode  at  any  moment."  We 
have  seen  that  explosion  in  Detroit, 
Watts,  Newark,  Cambridge,  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  other  places  across  the  country. 

As  this  social  dynamite  has  exploded 
Lyndon  Johnson  "s  words  have  extra 
meaning:  "'Freedom  is  fragile — if  citizens 
are  ignorant."  Are  we  willing  by  our  vote 
today  to  take  no  preventive  action — to 
not  be  concerned  about  the  future — to 
say  that  in  the  field  of  education  that 
we  will  cut,  we  will  pinine,  but  we  will 
Increase  other  budgets? 

Let  me  cite  some  other  figures  in  terms 
of  the  action  of  this  body.  I  have  already 
said  that  in  space  we  are  willing  to  spend 
more  of  our  Federal  dollars  on  outer 
space  than  the  total  amount  of  Federal 
dollars  in  all  education  jirograms,  for  the 
50  million  boys  and  girls  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools. 

What  about  some  of  the  rest  of  the 
budgets?  What  have  we  done  in  the  ag- 
ricultural conservation  program?  In  the 
agricultural  conservation  program  this 
year  this  body  increased  the  BOB.  the 
budget  request,  by  120  percent.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  did  not  come  in 
here  and  say  "cut.'"  No.  this  House  in- 
creased that  appropriation  120  percent 
above  the  budget  request. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Oregon  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons]. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gibbons 
yielded  his  time  to  Mrs.  Green  of  Ore- 
gon.) 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

As  I  started  to  say.  the  1969  request  for 
agricultural  conservation  by  this  admin- 
istration was  $100  million.  And  yet  the 
House  recommendation  was  $220  mil- 
lion— an  increase  of  120  percent.  But  the 
Appropriations  Committee  recommends 
that  we  give  to  the  Office  of  Education 
$356,154,000  less  than  that  appropriated 
In  1968 — even  though  there  are  more 
children  than  in  1968  and  the  problems 
of  the  cities  have  become  even  more 
urgent. 

By  its  vote  today,  does  this  House  want 
to  say  that  the  agiiculture  conservation 
program  is  more  important  than  the  con- 
servation of  human  resources — that  we 
will  increase  the  former  appropriation 
and  decrease  the  latter? 

What  did  we  do  in  space  research? 
Yes,  we  made  a  slight  cut — 8  percent.  But 
in  some  of  the  education  programs  we 
are  cutting  them  25  percent,  38  percent, 
50  percent.  Does  this  refiect  what  we  con- 
sider our  national  priorities  to  be? 

What  about  the  U.S.  Travel  Service? 
Do  you  know  how  much  of  a  cut  there 
was  in  that  by  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations? Theie  was  no  cut  at  all. 
There  was  a  50-percent  increase  over  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  request. 

In  the  ship  construction  for  the  mari- 
time industry,  how  much  did  we  decrease 
that  below  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
request?  We  did  not  decrease  it.  We  in- 
creased it  104  percent. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  plead 
for  the  restoration  of  these  funds  in  title 
I  of  ESEA  so  that  this  body  would  say 
that  the  children  of  our  country  are 
more   Important  to   us  than  space,  or 


maritime   construction,   or   agricultural 
conservation  programs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Perkins]. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
gret that  on  the  most  important  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  debate  is  limited,  that 
the  membership  of  the  Committee  has 
been  gagged,  and  that  we  are  unable  to 
discuss  tills  most  crucial  amendment 
fully  and  freely. 

I  strongly  support  the  Yates  amend- 
ment, and  rise  in  opposition  to  the  sub- 
stitute. 
Unfortunately,  we  have  been  debating 
this  bill  as  though  title  I  was  a  hard- 
ware program.  That  is  not  the  case.  It 
is  a  program  for  children. 

Very  much  to  my  regret,  the  proiwsed 
cut  would  reach  every  local  educational 
agency  in  the  country  which  conducts 
programs  for  handicapped  children,  for 
dependent  and  neglected  children,  or  for 
culturally,  educationally,  and  econom- 
ically deprived  children,  at  a  minimum 
the  S135  million  proposed  cut  should  be 
restored  to  allow  for  a  continuation  of 
these  necessary  programs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Wasliington 
[Mr.  Meeds]. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we 
are  overlooking  something  that  is  very 
important  to  this  Nation  when  we  even 
think  about  the  cut  that  we  are  dis- 
cussing here. 

We  have  actually  cutback  on  title  I 
in  terms  of  programing  for  the  last  3 
years  when  we  failed  to  reach  the  au- 
thorization levels. 

I  talked  to  one  of  my  school  superin- 
tendents today  about  this  very  matter. 
He  said,  '"If  you  bring  the  bill  in  at  the 
funding  you  suggest,  this  actually  rep- 
resents at>oUt  a  5-percent  cut  in  terms  of 
programing."'  The  reason  for  that  is,  be- 
cause you  would  have  at  least  a  5-per- 
cent increase  in  teachers'  salaries  and 
this  is  primarily  a  teacher-pupil  pro- 
gram. 

So  to  even  think  of  reducing  this  by 
$135  million  more  seems  to  me  to  be 
sheer  idiocy. 

It  seems  further  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  since  we  are  funding  this  at  only  39 
percent  of  the  authorization  that  this 
Congress  has  really  gotten  into  an  aspir- 
ation gap.  We  hear  a  lot  about  the 
generation  gap — but  the  aspirations  of 
this  Congress  4  years  ago  were  much 
higher  than  they  are  today.  The  dif- 
ference between  our  aspirations  and  our 
actions  grows  wider  daily. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Ryan  I . 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Yates  I 
and  in  opposition  to  the  substitute 
amendment. 

The  point  was  made  very  eloquently 
by  the  gentlewomen  from  Oregon  I  Mrs. 
Green  1  that  we  simply  have  not  demon- 
strated a  sense  of  priorities  in  this  body. 
The  available  authorization  for  title 
I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  for  fiscal  year  1969  is  the 
sum  of  $2.7  billion.  The  administration 
budget  request  was  $1.2   billion — some 


45   percent   of   the   authorization.   Yet 
that  was  reduced  by  $135.9  million. 

I  hope  the  amendment  to  restore 
$135.9  million  will  prevail. 

Otherwise,  any  number  of  children  In 
our  cities  are  going  to  be  shortchanged. 
If  the  cycle  of  poverty  in  this  country 
is  to  be  broken  then  let  us  fulfill  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965. 

A  significant  feature  of  that  act  was 
that  it  attempted  to  reach  the  disad- 
vantaged child. 

Title  I  involves  a.ssistance  for  education 
of  children  of  low-income  families.  As 
such,  it  constitutes  one  of  the  highest 
Iirioiily  areas  for  action.  If  the  commit- 
tee cuts  are  sustained,  then  .schools  in 
every  part  of  the  Nation  will  suffer. 

Educational  costs  and  pupil  loads  are 
steadily  rising,  yet  the  figure  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  represents  a 
cut  of  $126.8  million  below  the  fiscal  year 
1968  level,  a  cut  of  10  percent.  This  is  a 
cut  which  the  Nation  simply  cannot 
afford. 

Improved  education  for  deprived  chil- 
dren, in  order  that  the  cycle  of  depriva- 
tion not  be  perpetuated,  is  one  of  our 
most  important  national  needs.  I  have 
introduced  H.R.  16357,  the  More  Effec- 
tive Schools  Act,  which  would  increase 
aid  to  education  in  low-income  areas  and 
lower  the  teacher  to  student  ratios,  so 
that  the  quality  of  education  will  be  im- 
proved. We  cannot  move  forward  to  that 
critically  needed  program  while  we  chip 
away  at  existing  measures  through  the 
appropriations  process. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  resto- 
ration of  these  vitally  needed  funds  for 
title  I. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Karth]. 

I  By  unanimous,  consent,  Mi\  Karth 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Yates.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr. 
1  William  D.  Ford]. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, there  is  another  aspect  of  this  cut 
that  should  not  go  unnoticed. 

Those  of  us  who  have  worked  with 
this  legislation  from  its  inception  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  work  each  year 
with  the  school  superintendents  and  ad- 
ministrators across  this  country  who 
have  had  the  responsibility  for  devising 
and  executing  programs  and  putting  to- 
gether a  complete  package  of  educational 
excellence  in  some  areas  that  was  un- 
thought  of  just  a  few  years  ago. 

There  was  a  little  inei-tia  to  overcome 
in  the  :'ducational  ec  ablishment.  The 
educational  establishment  like  many 
other  pans  of  the  establishment  in  this 
counto"  is  slow  to  react  to  change. 

It  has  been  \ery  difficult  for  our  hard- 
pressed  school  superintendents  to  get 
the  funds  from  their  alreadj-  overtaxed 
constituents  to  trj-  to  set  many  of  the 
things  that  education  theorists  have  be- 
lieved for  a  long  time  would  be  helpful 
and  beneficial  to  the  people  in  our  .sys- 
tem v.'ho  need  it  the  most. 

As  a  result  of  these  Federal  funds,  a 
number  of  programs  have  been  started 
across  this  countr5-  not  only  in  the  cen- 
tral cities  but  also  m  .some  of  the  extreme 
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rural  parts  of  our  country  and  we  find 
people  being  reached  by  education,  and 
In  fact  being  taught  rather  than  just 
beint;:  exposed  to  an  education. 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  would  be  a  drastic 
and  a  terrible  thing  now  to  cut  these 
programs  off. 

There  Is  a  second  Important  area  of 
concern.  I  am  gravely  concerned  with 
the  direction  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  Is  taking  toward  Federal  con- 
trol of  spending  programs  in  local  edu- 
cational agencies,  when  they,  through  a 
budget  form  technique,  limit  the  amounts 
of  money  that  can  be  spent  for  the 
many  Items  that  constitute  a  successful 
ediu:atlonal  program  meeting  the  provi- 
sions of  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  The  basic  act 
was  designed  to  permit  local  school  dis- 
tricts complete  freedom  in  determining 
how  they  could  best  serve  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  tlie  boys  and  girls  attend- 
ing school  in  that  school  district. 

I  make  reference  to  the  commentary  in 
the  committee  report  and  to  the  table 
presenteiB'  by  members  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  that  break  down  the  appropria- 
tions for  title  I  on  the  basis  of  a  num- 
ber of  arbitrary  budget  categories  that 
at  the  best,  should  have  been  recognized 
as  estimates  based  on  expenditure  ex- 
periences in  a  past  year.  That  pattern  of 
the  use  of  title  I  funds  may  change  from 
year  to  year  as  local  direction  devises  its 
programs.  There  Is  no  earmarking  of  pro- 
gram activities  in  title  I  as  the  Appro- 
priation Committee  has  apparently  In- 
terpreted this  program. 

Anyone  examining  this  table  should 
realize  that  if  these  categories,  that  ap- 
pear nowhere  in  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act,  are  accepted 
as  specific  ane  item  categories,  the  Ap- 
propriation^i  Committee  has  indeed  fixed 
expenditure  levels  beyond  the  control  of 
local  educational  agencies  and  will,  in 
effect,  necessitate  a  complete  overhaul 
of  most  projects,  presently  funded  under 
the  act. 

Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  was  carefully  desigrned 
to  permit  maximum  flexibility  on  the 
part  of  local  school  officials  in  designing 
programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  that  com- 
munity. With  that  in  mind,  let  us  exam- 
ine what  the  fixed  line  item  categories 
reported  by  ll^e  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee would  do  to  a  local  school  district. 
The  item  of  salaries  under  1968  alloca- 
tions is  reported  as  $703,850,000.  The 
committee  suggests  that  by  allocating 
the  same  $703,850,000  for  fiscal  year  1969 
they  are  making  possible  the  same  serv- 
ices. This  type  of  reasoning  completely 
removes  any  possibility  of  restructuring 
operating  programs  that  might  require 
either  larger  or  smaller  amounts  of  sal- 
ary expenditures.  Indeed  if  we  are  to 
carry  the  line  item  reasoning  suggested 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee  to  its 
fullest  extent,  the  Office  of  Education 
will  be  required  to  determine  each  State's 
allocation  and  then  specify  to  the  State 
how  that  allocation  must  be  spent  in 
terms  of  salary,  contracted  services, 
equipment,  construction  and  the  other 
categories  listed  in  the  table. 

In  turn,  the  State  will  then  specify 


the  amount  that  can  be  spent  for  each 
of  these  categories  at  the  local  level.  Thla 
type  of  Federal  control  goes  far  beyond 
an  innocent  numbers  game.  It  destroys 
the  freedom  of  choice  that  so  many 
Members  of  the  House  demanded  in  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Moss  I. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  under  the 
gag  rule  which  prevails  here  at  this  time. 
I  wish  to  make  just  one  observation.  This 
House  today  is  welching  on  moral  com- 
mitments to  practically  every  major 
school  district  in  this  Nation.  We  are 
doing  it  at  a  time  when  they  can  do 
little  about  correcting  the  problems 
created  tlirough  our  irresponsible  ac- 
tions. They  have  signed  contracts.  They 
have  firmed  budgets.  They  have  no  al- 
ternatives available  to  them  now  in  cut- 
ting this.  And,  of  course,  we  have  no 
alternative  in  discussing  it  to  explain 
even  why  we  are  being  irresponsible. 

I  believe  there  was  about  10  minutes 
used  before  the  motion  to  limit  debate 
was  made  for  some  unknown  reason.  I 
do  not  know  why  time  has  become  such 
a  preciotu  commodity  in  a  body  which  is 
so  notorious  in  wasting  It. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  PrasekI. 

I  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Frascr 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Yates.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  GiAmol. 

Mr.  OIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Yates  1. 
I  do  not  think  we  should  compare  pri- 
orities in  this  matter  between  problems 
affecting  the  city  schools  and  tlie  cities 
of  America  with  problems  affecting 
NASA,  the  CAB,  or  many  of  the  other 
agencies  of  Government.  I  think  each 
program  must  stand  on  its  own  feet. 

I  also  realize  that  we  must  make  cuts 
of  $6  billion  in  our  budget.  I  think  this 
Is  something  which  we  must  do  and  have 
to  do — cut  $6  billion. 

But  within  the  framework  of  priori- 
ties, within  the  framework  of  priorities 
affecting  our  urban  people  and  our  urban 
problems,  it  seems  to  me  the  program 
with  the  absolute  high  priority  is  the 
program  affecting  the  public  schools,  and 
particularly  the  public  schools  of  our  in- 
ner cities.  We  need  all  kinds  of  moneys 
for  all  kinds  of  services,  equipment, 
teachers  and  the  like.  There  are  many 
programs.  I  am  convinced,  affecting 
areas  where  perhaps  cuts  could  be  made. 
and  in  some  instances  cuts  should  be 
made,  but  very  definitely  this  is  the  pro- 
gram where  no  cuts  should  be  made,  and 
as  much  money  as  we  can  find  should  be 
put  into  this  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  EdmondsonL 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
is  a  tempting  thing 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 


One  hundred  and  fifteen  Members  are 
present,  a  quorum. 

The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  has 
been  recognized. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Laird  1 
has  offered  a  substitute  amendment 
which  has  very  obvious  appeal  to  those 
of  us  who  have  Indian  constituencies, 
and  I  am  sure  there  will  be  a  temptation 
for  some  with  many  Indian  children  in 
their  districts  to  support  it. 

But  I  cannot  believe  that  the  Indian 
people  of  my  State  would  want  me  to 
vote  for  an  amendment  that  met  ade- 
quately the  problem  of  the  Indian  chil- 
dren in  the  Indian  schools  and  left  ne- 
glected the  handicapped  children  who 
are  in  State  institutions,  the  deaf,  the 
blind,  and  the  orphans  located  in  some 
of  the  State  institutions  that  will  be  ac- 
commodated by  title  I  money  under  the 
Yates  amendment.  I  cannot  believe  our 
Indian  people  would  want  me.  as  their 
Representative,  to  fall  to  recognize  the 
need  of  all  our  children,  both  in  the 
cities  and  in  the  small  towns  and  rural 
schools,  for  this  program  that  would  be 
funded  by  the  Yates  amendment. 

So  I  am  going  to  support  the  Yates 
amendment  because  it  meets  not  only 
the  problem  of  the  Indian  children,  but 
also  it  recognizes  the  problem  of  millions 
of  other  children  in  our  coimtry  who  are 
served  by  the  title  I  program. 

The  Yates  amendment  should  be 
adopted  in  order  to  assure  at  least  mini- 
mum funding  of  title  I  in  the  Elementaiy 
and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Price  of  Illinois).  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey   [Mr. 

JOELSONl. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
heard  of  the  expression,  "taking  candy 
out  of  the  mouths  of  babies."  That  is 
pretty  mean.  But  to  say  to  a  child  in  the 
slums.  "We  are  going  to  deny  you  the 
educational  advantage  to  help  yourself 
get  out  of  the  slums."  that  is  worse  than 
mean  in  my  book;  that  is  monstrous  and 
that  is  e\il. 

Every  man  has  to  look  to  his  own  con- 
science, but  I  certainly  am  going  to  sup- 
port the  Yates  amendment  and  hope  to 
say  to  the  children  in  the  slums.  "We  are 
Interested  in  you  and  we  are  not  going 
to  take  hope  and  advantage  away  from 
you." 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Cohelan]. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Yates] .  His 
amendment  would  restore  $135  million 
to  the  appropriation  for  title  I  of  the 
ElementaiT  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  and  would  also  Increase  the  amount 
available  for  fiscal  year  1970  by  more 
than  $100  million. 

ESEA  is  the  Federal  program  which 
provides  the  first  large  scale  assistance 
to  schools  serving  substantial  numbers 
of  students  from  low-income  families. 
These  students  are  the  most  disadvan- 
taged and  the  most  educationally  de- 
prived in  the  country.  Federal  money 
under  this  act  is  used  for  extra  reading 
instruction,  more  teachers  and  teachers 
aides,    more    equipment    and   supplies; 
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whatever  local  schools  deem  necessai-y 
to  enrich  and  supplement  the  education 
of  these  underprivileged  children. 

The  $135  million  restored  by  this 
amendment  would  increase  the  appro- 
priation to  a  figure  only  $9  million  above 
what  we  appropriated  last  year.  Schools 
have  already  made  plans  and  hired 
teachers  in  expectation  of  this  money. 
If  we  do  not  restore  it.  we  will  force  as 
many  as  1  million  needy  youngsters 
to  forgo  compensatory  education,  or  we 
will  substantially  water  down  existing 
programs  for  the  9.5  million  students 
who  qualify. 

It  costs  much  much  le.ss  in  human  and 
dollar  resources  to  educate  our  children 
properly  the  first  time  around.  If  we  fail 
to  provide  assistance  while  these  people 
are  in  school  we  will  have  to  provide  it 
massively  in  the  future  in  job  training, 
adult  education  and  public  assistance. 

I  urge  as  strongly  as  I  can  that  we 
restore  these  needed  funds. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana I  Mr.  Brademas  I . 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon,  in 
her  plea  that  we  give  heed  to  priorities, 
hit  the  nail  right  on  the  head.  She  noted 
correctly  that  we  spend  more  money  on 
space  than  we  do  on  education.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  in  1967  we  spent 
twice  as  much  money  on  space  research 
and  technology  as  we  did  on  all  Federal 
programs  for  education. 

I  want  to  predict  right  now — and  I  am 
not  a  member  of  the  great  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  but  I  want  to  predict 
right  now — that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  will  not  come  out  with  a  simi- 
lar percentage  cut  in  the  money  for 
highways  and  for  roads  as  they  have 
cut  funds  for  education  today,  because 
roads  are  terribly  important,  are  they 
not?  Apparently,  to  some  people  roads 
are  much  more  important  than  children. 

What  does  this  vote  mean?  I  will  tell 
the  Members. 

It  is,  as  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  William  D.  Ford  I  has  suggested,  a 
vote  of  no  confidence  in  the  local  school 
systems  and  in  the  local  school  superin- 
tendents and  in  the  local  school  teachers. 
It  is  a  vote  against  school  children,  and 
it  is  in  particular  a  vote  against  poor 
children. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  vote  of 
no  confidence  in  the  future  of  our  coun- 
tiT- 1  think  we  will  all  sleep  much  better 
tonight  if  we  vote  for  the  Yates  amend- 
ment and  against  the  substitute  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Laird  1. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of 
the  action  of  the  House  last  week,  re- 
quiring an  expenditure  cutback  of  $6  bil- 
lion and  an  appropriation  cutback  of 
$10  billion  and  a  tax  increase  of  10  per- 
cent— which  I  happen  to  have  supported 
and  which  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
I  might  point  out,  did  not  support.  I  am 
willing  to  pay  the  taxes  for  the  bill  of 
Government.  I  am  willing  to  pay  in- 
creased taxes  for  education  and  many 
other  worthwhile  programs.  But  we  have 
to  be  willing  to  pay  the  bill.  These  peo- 
ple who  come  here  at  this  time,  who 


were  unwilling  to  pay  the  bill,  but  who 
want  program  Increases,  are  not  talking 
sense.  It  is  irresponsibility  at  its  worst 
for  the  fiscal  program  of  this  country. 

I  believe  the  substltue  amendment  is 
needed  and  necessary  in  order  to  take 
care  of  the  schools  for  the  Indians  op- 
erated by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
The  House  would  put  the  Department 
on  notice  however,  by  adopting  this  sub- 
situte  amendment,  that  they  should 
fund  these  schools  entirely  through  the 
rofiular  Department  of  the  Interior  ap- 
propriation bills  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  the  adoption 
of  tlie  substitute  and  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  with  the  substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  BolandI. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  provisions  in  this  ap- 
propriations bill  pose  a  major  threat  to 
school  .systems  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Alarmed  by  shrinking  financial  re- 
sources and  swelling  student  enrollment 
rates,  schools  are  looking  to  Washington 
for  the  aid  they  need  to  strengthen  edu- 
cational programs.  Tliese  schools  are  not 
abjectly  supplicating  the  Congress  for 
financial  handouts.  They  are  merely  ask- 
ing us  to  honor  the  commitment  we  made 
to  them  by  enacting  a  series  of  historic 
aid-to-education  laws  spanning  the  past 
7  years.  Yet  the  proposed  Office  of  Edu- 
cation appropriations  for  fiscal  1969 — 
appropriations  for  the  programs  we  cre- 
ated in  an  effort  to  help  schools  meet 
the  standards  demanded  by  this  new  age 
of  technological  and  cultural  sophistica- 
tion— all  but  flout  that  commitment. 
Sweeping  cuts  have  been  made  in  the 
budgets  for  educational  programs — cuts 
that  threaten  to  strip  away  the  programs' 
effectiveness  along  with  their  budgetary 
goals.  The  bill,  for  example,  would  plunge 
the  budgets  for  elementary  and  second- 
ary education  programs  more  than  $356 
million  below  their  fiscal  1968  level.  Other 
grim  examples:  a  $57  million  cut  in  as- 
sistance for  federally  impacted  school 
districts,  a  $62  million  cut  in  library  and 
community  service  programs,  a  $4.8  mil- 
lion cut  in  vocational  education  pro- 
grams. These  cuts,  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
go  to  the  sinew  and  bone  of  the  Govern- 
ment's top  priority  programs  in  school 
aid.  Every  Member  of  the  Congress,  of 
course,  would  like  to  trim  away  excess  fat 
from  the  many  bloated  appropriations 
bills  arrayed  before  us  each  year.  But  the 
cuts  recommended  in  this  bill  do  not  rep- 
resent such  careful  scalpel  work,  but 
more  closely  approximate  ax  blows. 

I  vigorously  support  three  proposed 
amendments  that  have  been  offered  to 
put  more  financial  muscle  into  this  ap- 
propriations bill  at  its  weakest  points. 
The  first  amendment,  proposed  by  Con- 
gressman Hugh  L.  Carey,  would  virtual- 
ly double  appropriations  for  the  program 
that  provides  books  and  other  educa- 
tional tools  imder  title  II  of  the  Elemen- 
tarj'  and  Secondary  Education  Act.  The 
amendment  calls  for  increasing  this  pro- 
gram's fiscal  1969  fimds  from  the  rela- 
tively paltry  committee  recommendation 
of  $50  million  to  a  far  more  significant 
$99  million.  The  $50-million  figure,  Mr. 
Chairman,  represents  an  increase  of  $4 


million  over  the  administration  request. 
I  voted  for  this  upward  revision  when  the 
appropriations  subcommittee  handling 
the  HEW  budget  proposed  it  to  the  full 
committee,  but  I  had  hoped  for  an  op- 
portunlty  to  vote  for  a  much  more  exten- 
sive increase.  Mr.  Carey's  proposed 
amendment  grants  that  opportunity  to 
me  and  to  every  other  Member  .seeking 
to  strengthen  the  title  II  budget.  Drafted 
with  care  and  insight,  this  title's  pro- 
gram of  providing  books  and  other  edu- 
cational material  to  the  schools  lias 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  strikingly 
successful  of  all  the  ESEA  programs.  It 
has  helped  thousands  of  schools — both 
public  and  parochial — to  develop  the  li- 
brary facilities  they  need.  To  financially 
emasculate  this  program  in  fi.scal  1969 
would  threaten  the  progress  these  schools 
have  painstakingly  made  over  the  past 
few  years,  bringing  many  of  their  libraiy 
development  programs  to  a  .standstill 
and  robbing  their  students  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  reap  the  expected  educational 
benefits  from  these  programs.  Books  and 
other  pedagogic  materiel,  after  all,  are 
the  sine  qua  non  of  contemporai-y  Ameri- 
can education.  We  in  the  Congress  must 
not  abandon  our  responsibility  to  provide 
such  materiel. 

Another  ijroposed  amendment — this 
one  offered  by  Congressman  Sidney  R. 
YATE.S — would  increase  from  $1,064,127.- 
000  to  $1,200,000,000  the  appropriation 
for  the  title  I  program  created  to  help 
educationally  handicapped  children. 
This  program  answers  a  clear  and  press- 
ing need:  remedial  instruction  in  read- 
ing, writing,  speaking,  and  computation 
for  disadvantaged  children.  Bom  and 
brought  up  in  poverty,  trapped  in  a 
stagnant  and  stultifying  environment 
that  offers  no  intellectual  stimulation, 
these  children  desperately  need  remedial 
insti-uctlon  in  the  rudimentary  skills 
that  make  academic  success  possible. 
The  proposed  $135  million  cut  in  this 
program's  budget — the  $135  million  Mr. 
Yates  seeks  to  restore — would  deny  com- 
pensatory education  to  more  than  500,000 
needy  children  or  significantly  inhibit 
the  effectiveness  of  this  education  for 
all  the  9.5  million  children  now  eligible 
for  it.  The  Government — plainly — would 
save  far  more  than  $135  million  if  even 
a  small  fraction  of  these  children  grow 
up  to  be  productive  citizens  rather  than 
welfare  cases.  The  proposed  cut  in  the 
remedial  education  program,  like  most 
of  the  cuts  in  this  appropriations  bill, 
is  false  economy  of  the  most  airant  kind. 

The  third  proposed  amendment,  put 
before  us  by  Congresswoman  Patsy 
Mink,  calls  for  full  funding  of  category  B 
in  Public  Law-  874 — the  law  that  provides 
assistance  to  the  financially  pressed 
schools  educating  the  children  of  Federal 
employees  and  military  personnel.  These 
schools  are  faced  with  a  steep  upward 
spiral  in  enrollment  rates  now  that  the 
Vietnam  war  is  expanding  the  defense 
industry  and  the  Armed  Forces,  yet  they 
do  not  receive  a  commensurate  increase 
in  tax  revenues  because  defense  industiy 
and  Armed  Forces  personnel  are  often 
transients  living  in  apartments.  Caught 
in  a  financial  squeeze  of  almost  unprece- 
dented severity,  these  schools  must  have 
the  funds  that  an  ample  category  B  budg- 
et would  grant  to  them.  Like  most  of  the 
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schools  eligible  for  Federal  beneflU  of  one 
kind  or  another,  federally  impacted 
.schooU  have  already  drafted  budgets 
that  hinge  on  the  availability  of  Federal 
funds.  A  major  cut  in  the  category  B 
budget  would  force  these  schools  to  re- 
work their  budgets  and  educational  pro- 
grams for  the  upcoming  academic  year. 
And,  even  more  significantly,  such  a  cut 
would  jeopardize  the  quality  of  the  edu- 
cation they  offer. 

We  all  agree,  I  think,  that  education 
is  the  keystone  of  American  life.  It  sup- 
ports and  holds  together  the  elementary 
units  that  form  the  structure  of  a  strong 
society — the  skilled  workmen,  the  tech- 
nicians, the  scientists,  the  teachers,  the 
businessmen,  the  public  leaders.  Yet  that 
keystone  threatens  to  buckle  under  the 
weight  of  our  expanding  civilization.  We 
in  the  Congress  must  accept  our  respon- 
sibility to  shore  up  this  keystone  by  ade- 
quately funding  our  Government's  edu- 
cational programs.  The  cuts  recom- 
mended in  the  bill  we  are  now  consider- 
ing repjresent  the  most  egregious  brand 
of  false  economy,  jeopardizing  an  educa- 
tional system  of  inestimable  value  to  save 
a  sum  of  money  that  is  almost  negligible 
in  comparison. 

Hundreds  of  school  administrators, 
teachers,  and  students  in  the  congres- 
sional district  I  represent  and  elsewhere, 
have  pointed  out  the  serious  impact  of 
the  failure  to  properly  fund  these  pro- 
grams. 

Thb  Pubuc  Schools 
or  SPSiNcnzLo.  Mass  . 

June  12.  1968. 

Hon.    EOWA>D    P.    BOLAND, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

DxAs  CoNGRKssMAN  BoLAifs:  It  haa  be«n 
brought  to  my  attention  that  Administration 
Appropriation  BUla  for  fiscal  1969.  now  being 
considered  by  the  Congreas  would  cut  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act,  Title  III  funds 
by  approximately  75%.  It  Is  also  my  under- 
standing tt-  at  Title  II  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act,  which  makes 
grants  available  to  the  states  for  school  li- 
brary materials,  faces  a  reduction  of  mor« 
than  50%. 

I  wish  to  strongly  protest  passage  of  such 
regressive  legislation.  I  feel  It  would  serlotuly 
Jeopardize  the  continued  Improvement  of  the 
public  education  program  in  the  City  of 
Springfield.  I  am  sxire  you  are  sensitive  to 
the  problems  faced  by  urban  areas.  The  elim- 
ination of  this  source  of  funds  which  baa 
been  so  beneficial  will  have  a  negative  effect 
on  patterns  of  improvement  which  have  been 
developed  in  recent  years.  FYom  1958  to  1968, 
the  City  of  Springfield  received  $239,000  un- 
der Title  III  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act.  This  money  has  been  used  along 
with  matching  funds  from  the  city  to  Im- 
prove programs  In  English,  history,  reading, 
geography,  science,  mathematics,  and  mod- 
ern foreign  languages.  These  funds  have  en- 
abled us  to  purchase  much  needed  equipment 
and  materials  and  to  do  minor  remodeling. 
We  feel  that  the  secure  nature  of  this  act  haa 
encouraged  our  people  to  develop  long-range 
plana  for  Improvement  In  the  noted  academic 
areas. 

Under  TlUe  U  of  E.S.E.A..  Springfield  haa 
received  over  $192,000  for  the  Improvement 
of  library  services.  Aa  a  result  of  the  avail- 
ability of  these  funds,  we  now  have  llbrarlea 
operating  In  all  forty-eight  schoola  In  the 
city.  The  library  has,  at  last,  become  an  in- 
tegral part  of  oxir  educational  program,  which 
it  should  be. 

Please  be  assured  that  I  am  sensitive  to  the 
problems  faced  by  thoa«  who  muat  determln*. 


In  the  final  analysis,  what  funds  will  be  made 
available  to  the  state*  and  local  communi- 
ties. However.  I  reiterate  that  the  cuts  which 
are  being  discussed  would  have  a  seriously 
detrimental  effect  on  the  educational  pro- 
gram In  Springfield. 

Any  assistance  which  you  and  your  asso- 
ciates can  give  to  us  will  be  greatly  appre- 
ciated. 

Very  truly  yours, 

JPHN    E.    DCADT, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Saint  Joan  or  Arc  School, 

Chtcopee  Falls,  Mass. 
Representative  Sow  ami  Boland, 
Rnybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

DK^a  Sm:  After  having  considered  the  vari- 
ous benefits  .acquired  for  our  School  Library 
under  Title  n,  I  thought  you  would  like  to 
know  a  few  details  of  how  we  have  profited 
by  U.S.  Government  funds.  The  many  advan- 
tages brought  about  In  the  way  of  stimula- 
tion for  "re.idlng,"  scholastic  achievement 
and  progress  In  many  other  areas  are  facta 
worthwhile  mentioning. 

Under  Title  II  our  school  has  had  the  nec- 
essary financial  help  to  set  up  a  Central  Li- 
brary which  In  turn  serves  the  needs  of  each 
lndl\idual  child  as  well  the  teachers'.  Under 
the  present  Title  II  budget  our  school  ad- 
mlntstmtors  have  been  .ible  to  purchase  a 
variety  of  books  which  provide  a  wealth  of 
Information  that  our  students  would  never 
acquire  otherwise.  Of  course  It's  due  to  your 
deep  personal  concern  for  the  progress  of 
our  youth  that  this  Library  Program  haa 
been  possible. 

Before  Title  n  ESEA  budget  was  Intro- 
duced we  did  not  have  any  Library  facllltiea. 
Each  classroom  had  a  limited  amount  of 
books  which  were  restricted  to  a  small  num- 
ber of  Individual  needs.  Our  financial  situa- 
tion did  not  permit  us  to  set  up  an  adequate 
Library  that  would  fulfill  each  chUd'a  boalo 
needa  In  the  reading  field.  This  became  pos- 
sible only  when  Uncle  Sam  decided  to  Pass 
Title  II  Act  which  allowed  so  much  for 
educational  piupoaes. 

Today  our  Library  has  made  gigantic 
strides  toward  making  our  pupils  aware  of 
the  necessity  and  the  value  of  "using  a  li- 
brary." They  also  realize  the  Importance  of 
reading  as  such  and  of  the  wealth  of  infor- 
mation therein  for  their  personal  develop- 
ment. It  has  also  taught  them  how  to  uae 
"Library  equipment"  efficiently  and  there- 
fore It  Is  teaching  them  bow  to  become  pro- 
ficient students.  This  Is  an  Indispensable  tool 
of  "know  how"  for  future  use  Ln  high  school 
and  college. 

One  can  only  speculate  on  the  many  other 
possibilities  contained  In  Title  II  budget 
for  the  years  that  lie  ahead.  What  has  been 
so  wisely  started  under  this  Program,  shoiUd 
by  all  means  be  continued  and  fully  ap- 
proved without  heaitation. 

It  la  with  heartfelt  gratitude  and  a  most 
sincere  Thank  You  that  I  want  to  express 
my  most  ardent  petition  .  .  .  "try  to  convince 
your  colleagues  of  the  Importance  and  of 
the  priceless  Investment  that  Title  11  has 
provided  for  our  schools."  The  dividends  of 
this  Investment  are  very  promising  as  they 
win  help  to  educate  our  future  citizens  for 
a  better  America. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

Sister  RiNA  Brunetts, 
P.M.  Teacher  of  grade  VIII. 

Wasz,  Mass, 
April  18. 1968. 
Representative  Eowako  P.  Boland, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

The  Ware  School  Committee  asks  your 
support  In  opposition  to  reduction  of  E8KA 
title  n  monies. 

Paol  Gobdom. 

Chairmmm. 


Holt  Name  Hioh  School, 
Chieopee.  Mass.,  April  4. 1968. 
Hon.  EowARO  P.  Boland, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ms.  Boland:  We,  the  students  of 
Holy  Name  High  School  are  writing  to  you 
concerning  a  problem  which  la  very  Impor- 
tant to  us. 

For  the  past  two  years,  we  have  received 
financial  aid  from  the  Federal  government 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  library.  We 
have  succeeded  In  building  up  a  basic 
amount  of  approximately  1400  volumes, 
which  Is  a  ratio  of  ten  books  per  student. 

Currently  we  are  developing  a  working 
library  for  the  first  five  grades  of  the  gram- 
mar school. 

We  are  a  small  parochial  school  and  must 
rely  on  donations  to  supplement  the  funds 
needed.  It  has  been  brought  to  our  atten- 
tion that  the  sum  of  $900.  which  we  receive 
annually  through  the  Title  II  program,  will 
be  halved  In  the  future.  It  has  been  our  hope 
to  enlarge  our  library  facilities  to  Include 
more  magazines,  textbooks  and  materials,  but 
this  is  Impossible  considering  the  Impend- 
ing reduction  of  our  allotment. 

Wc  understand  that  this  matter  is  open 
for  further  discussion  by  Congress.  We  would 
appreciate  your  Interest  in  considering  the 
needs  of  education. 

Sincerely  yours. 
The   S-ruDENTS   or   Holt   Name   Hich 
School. 

Saint  Joan  or  Arc  School, 
Chieopee  Falls.  Mass..  March  28,  1968. 
Hon.  Edward  Boland. 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Boland:   S.O.S.I 

The  January  1968  "School  Library  Bulle- 
tin" from  the  Bureau  of  Library  Extension. 
Boston.  Massachusetts,  Informs  us  that  "As 
of  this  writing.  Title  II  funds  for  the  1968 
fiscal  year  have  not  been  released  to  the 
states.  It  Is  estimated  that  at  least  5%  will 
be  cut  from  last  year's  appropriations,"  and 
as  of  Febriuoy,  1968,  the  "American  Library 
and  Education  Service  Company"  states,  "As 
you  likely  know,  the  Administration  Is  rec- 
ommending a  cut,  for  1969,  of  over  60%  of 
your  present  Title  II  ESEA  budget." 

The  above  statements  are  contradictory  to 
the  -Outline  of  ESEA  of  1965  (H.R.  2362)" 
which  reads.  "Title  II — School  Library  Re- 
sources. Textbooks,  and  Other  Instructional 
Materials  (F.Y.  1966 — $100  nUlUon)  Author- 
izes a  S-year  program  to  make  available  for 
the  use  of  school  children  school  library  re- 
soiurces  and  other  printed  and  published  In- 
structional materials  including  textbooks." 

Title  II  has  been  of  extreme  help  to  pro- 
mote our  Educational  programs,  viz.,  Read- 
ing. For  the  first  time  In  the  long  history 
of  our  elementary  school,  we  have  enjoyed 
a  centralized  library.  This  was  made  possible 
only  two  years  ago  through  Title  II. 

The  grinding  halt  of  this  enriching  pro- 
gram would  spell  the  death  of  our  begin- 
ning library.  Furthermore,  Title  II  offers 
unique  opportunities  to  our  school  for  the 
Improvement  of  education  through  the  ac- 
quisition of  materials  to  extend  or  expand 
library  resources  and  to  strengthen  instruc- 
tion. 

Both,  the  children  and  the  parents  are 
happy  of  this  giant  step  forward  towards 
progress  and  enrichment.  We  definitely  need 
your  cooperation  and  help  to  keep  up,  at  least 
the  5-year  program. 

We  need  alert,  and  Intelligent  graduates 
to  replace  our  present  scholarly  Congress- 
men. I  firmly  believe  that  a  well  organized 
and  voluminous  elementary  library  could 
help  us  achieve  this  goal. 
Respectfully  yours, 
Sr.  M.  CcciLi  or  thk  IJ.,  Raichs, 

PJl^  Librarian. 
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Oxford  Public  Schools. 
Oxford.  Mass..  March  26, 1968. 
Representative  Edward  Boland, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Representative  Boland:  President 
Johnson  has  sent  a  186.1  billion  dollar  fed- 
eral budget  to  Congress,  proposing  a  cut-back 
in  the  fiscal  year  1969  for  Title  II  of  tlie  Ele- 
mentary &  Secondary  Education  Act.  Tlie 
administration  is  requesting  only  $46,000,000, 
the  lowest  amount  since  ESEA  was  enacted 
in  1965.  and  $53,284,000  below  the  funds 
finally  allocated  for  fiscal  year  1968. 

In  Massachusetts,  2.488  public  and  private 
schools  and  141,657  pupils  and  53.408  teach- 
ers benefited  from  Title  II,  fiscal  year  1967. 
Tliere  were  520,578  school  library  resources, 
4.349  textbooks  and  108,170  other  instruc- 
tional materials  purchased  with  the  fiscal 
year  1967  grant  of  $2,666,346.  The  fiscal  year 
1968  grant  Is  $2,658,619  and  the  projected 
fiscal  year  1969  is  $1,222,405. 

These  cut-backs  will,  of  course,  be  quite 
critical  to  the  qu.ality  of  education  in  Massa- 
chusetts, In  our  district,  for  example,  we  are 
undergoing  a  massive  buUd-up  in  the  school 
libraries.  Before  Title  II,  the  district  had  one 
Inferior  library  for  six  schools  Effective  Sep- 
tember 1968.  each  school  will  have  a  central 
library  facility  with  resources  ranging  from 
5  to  7  titles  per  pupil  plus  very  valuable 
hardware. 

School  authorltleB  in  Oxford  respectfully 
urge  you  to  do  everything  possible  to  prevent 
the  proposed  cut-backs  in  Title  II  of  the 
ESEA  Act.  J 

Very  truly  yoUrs. 

CHiRLES  M.  Bernardo. 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 


The  Public  Ssihools  of  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  | 

I  June  20, 1968. 

Hon.  Edward  P.  BolKnd. 
Member  of  Congress. 
House  of  Representtttirex, 
Wa.<ihington,  DC. 

Dear  Eddie:  I  was  pleased  to  learn  that  on 
June  11.  1968  the  House  added  $90,965,000  to 
the  1968  appropriation  for  PL.  874  by  a  vote 
of  226  to  133. 

Also,  I  understand  that  the  1969  appropria- 
tion bill  for  PL.  874  is  due  to  be  reported 
out  today  by  the  full  appropriation  com- 
mittee and  taken  up  on  the  Floor  of  the 
House  on  Monday.  Jtine  24. 

The  Bureau  of  tlie  Budget  recommended 
only  $395,390,000  for  1969  which  is  the  same 
sum  recommended  lor  1968.  The  current  esti- 
mate for  need  In  1969  is  $550,000,000.  Thus 
the  budget  recommendation  is  only  72';,  of 
the  estimated  need.  Unless  additional  monies 
are  added  eltlier  when  this  bill  Is  presented 
on  the  Floor  next  Monday,  or  at  a  later  date, 
we  can  expect  a  loss  of  28%  of  our  entitle- 
ments next  year. 

Hopefully,  the  Mil  will  be  fully  funded, 
and  I  know  you  snare  our  concern  in  this 
matter. 

Sincerely, 

.Joseph  E.  Bucklet, 
Assistant  Superintendent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Yates  J . 

Mr.  BINGHAM,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Yates  amendment  and  I  commend  the 
prntlcman  for  his  statement  on  it,  in 
v/hich  I  wish  to  jcAn. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Yates  1  for  yielding  and 
I  commend  him  for  his  amendment 
V  hich  would  restore  the  funds  cut  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee  from  those  re- 
quested by  the  administration  for  title  I 


of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act. 

The  education  of  our  underprivileged 
children  should  rank  at  the  very  top  of 
our  national  priorities,  and  yet  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  proposed  to 
cut  this  es.sential  program  even  below  the 
level  of  the  current  year.  To  me  this 
seems  unbelievable. 

Tliere  are  those  who  say  that  we  can- 
not afford  Federal  assistance  to  provide 
better  education  in  our  core  cities.  I  say 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  fail  to  provide 
such  assistance. 

How  can  we  ever  solve  the  problems  of 
the  .slums,  of  the  ghettoes,  of  the  hope- 
lessness that  erupts  into  riots,  of  the 
tendency  to  crime,  if  we  do  not  bend 
every  effort  within  our  power  to  give  to 
the  children  of  this  coimtry  who  mo.st 
need  it  the  opportunity  through  educa- 
tion to  break  out  of  the  deadly  lx)nds  of 
poverty? 

If  the  committee's  recommendations 
prevail,  educational  programs  in  New 
York  State  and  New  York  City  will  have 
to  be  cut  back.  This  is  no  time  for  re- 
treat in  the  face  of  our  major  urban 
problems,  it  is  a  time  for  advance. 

I  hope  that  all  those  Members  who  be- 
lieve that  the  education  of  our  children 
is  vital — more  vital  than,  say,  space  ex- 
ploration, or  superhighway  construction, 
or  unnecessary  expenditures  for  de- 
fense— will  join  in  supporting  the  Yates 
amendment  so  that  a  minimum  program 
of  Federal  aid  for  education  can  go 
forward. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  the  House 
recognizes  the  importance  of  this  vote. 
Tlie  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  sug- 
gested or  implied  or  said  directly  that  I 
show  irresponsibility  in  voting  against 
the  tax  package  last  week,  and  in  ad- 
dressing the  House  today  requesting  ad- 
ditional money  for  education.  I  have  al- 
ready told  my  constituents,  and  I  so  tell 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  at  this 
time,  that  I  would  favor  a  tax  increa.se 
in  an  appropriate  bill,  but  I  would  not 
under  any  circumstances  take  the  pack- 
age which  literally  strait  jacketed  this 
Congress  and  restricted  its  full  and  fair 
consideration  of  appropriations  bills  such 
as  the  one  now  under  consideration.  The 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  said  that 
this  debate  is  meaningless,  anyway,  that 
because  of  the  passage  of  the  tax  pack- 
age last  week,  the  function  of  Congress 
has  now  been  taken  over  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  and  the  President. 

Education  is  fundamental  to  the  prog- 
ress of  this  country.  Yet  we  hear  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  saying.  "You 
have  no  choice.  The  administration  is  not 
going  to  pay  any  attention  to  what  we  do 
here  today.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
is  already  controlling  where  the  cuts  are 
going  to  be  made." 

The  gentleman  nods  his  head  in  acqui- 
escence. 

But  let  me  now  ask  the  members  of 
the  Republican  Party,  are  you  for  ade- 
quate funds  for  the  children  who  live  in 
underprivileged  areas,  or  are  you  going 
to  follow  the  leadership  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin?  Are  you,  as  Republi- 
cans, going  to  vote  in  favor  of  cutting 
this  \ital  education  budget  $127  million 
below  the  amount  that  is  made  available 


for  this  purpose  in  fiscal  year  1968?  Has 
our  progress  in  education  reached  such 
heights  that  we  can  start  cutting  back 
below  current  levels? 

We  are  not  adopting  any  new  pro- 
grams. Title  I  of  ESEA  is  not  a  new  pro- 
gram. If  you  support  the  views  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  you  are 
marching  backward.  You  are  saying 
that  the  amount  made  available  for 
education  this  year  is  too  much,  you  are 
saying  that  there  ought  to  be  $127  million 
less  for  the  children  of  the  {ihettos.  Yes, 
that  is  exactly  what  you  will  say  if  you 
adopt  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

On  tlie  other  hand,  let  me  read  you 
another  Republican  viewpoint.  Let  me 
read,  from  the  Congressional  Record  of 
1965.  the  .speech  which  wa.s  made  by  a 
Republican  at  the  lime  ESEA  was 
adopted.  He  .said  this: 

As  a  Republican.  It  l.s  my  firm  tielief  that 
we  have  before  us  a  program  that  is  deserving 
of  our  reasfined  support.  A  program  with 
which  our  i)arty  could  find  itself  closely  a.s- 
rociated  We  are  faced  today  with  critical 
national  problems  inherent  in  educationally 
deprived  people. 

They  are  tran.s;;ited  in  term.';  of  hlRh  school 
dropout  r;ites,  liigh  draft  rejection  rates, 
hard-core  unemployment,  and  the  presence 
of  8  million  American  adult.s  who  do  not  have 
a  fifth  <^rade  education, 

Mr.  Cliairman.  Republicans  liave  liecn  ac- 
cused of  being  against  everytliing.  I  do  not 
think  that  is  true.  But  I  certainly  do  not 
want  to  l)e  a  part  of  being  opposed  and  being 
considered  to  be  opposed  to  education.  Edu- 
cation is  an  i.rca  in  which  v.-e  strike  poverty 
right  on  the  head.  Education  is  really  the 
an.swer  to  the  problem,  with  respect  to  the 
state  of  our  poverty  today. 

That  was  a  Republican  speaking  at 
the  time  this  act  was  passed. 

Now  the  time  has  come  to  implement 
that  act.  The  Republican  Party  will  'jo 
to  the  i^eople  this  fall  on  the  question  as 
to  whether  or  not  it  will  consider  educa- 
tion in  the  urban  areas  of  our  country 
one  which  is  deserving  of  .support  of  your 
party.  What  will  you  say?  Are  you  for 
education — and  for  the  money  to  make 
it  a  reality? 

By  your  vote  today— yes.  by  your  vote 
today  you  will  answer  that  question.  You 
will  decide  whether  federally  financed 
education  for  the  impoverished  children 
in  this  country  deserves  your  support. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  ncntleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Let  me  say  first  that 
no  one  can  accuse  me  of  voting  in  re- 
spect to  the  upcoming  election,  because 
I  am  not  running  this  time. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  am  sorry  for  that,  be- 
cause I  think  the  gentleman  has  made 
valuable  contributions,  on  occasion. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  joined  the  gentle- 
man in  voting  against  the  bill  the  other 
day. 

Mr.  YATES.  Right. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  But  I  did  it.  apparent- 
ly, for  an  entirely  different  rea.son.  I  was 
fearful  of  just  the  verj'  thing  the  gentle- 
man is  urging  here,  that  he  would  vote 
against  it  but  would  not  be  for  cutting 
dov.'n  the  cost  of  Government,  Now  the 
gentleman  is  here  asking  for  more 
money. 
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You  cannot  say  to  me 

Mr.  YATES.  Oh.  I  could  well  tell  you. 
Let  me  tell  the  gentleman. 

Mr    HALLECK.  Let  me  Hnlsh. 

Mr  YATES.  Let  me  tell  the  gentleman 
this  before  I  let  him  finish. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Do  you  refuse  to  yield 
further? 

Mr  YATES.  Yes:  but  I  will  yield  in  Just 
a  minute. 

May  I  sav  to  the  gentleman  that  I  was 
one  of  those  who  opposed  a  limitation 
on  the  time  of  debate.  I  have  only  a  few 
seconds,  and  that  is  why  I  am  con- 
strained not  to  yield  further  at  his  time. 
I  think  the  gentleman  voted  for  the  time 
limitation.  But  let  me  tell  the  gentle- 
man, as  I  told  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin a  few  moments  ago  and  as  I  have 
told  my  constituents.  I  tell  him  now  that 
I  do  favor  a  tax  increase  through  a  good 
tax  bill,  not  the  ill-conceived  and  hastily 
considered  tax  package  this  Congress 
passed.  I  would  be  willing  to  vote  to  pay 
for  these  programs,  because  I  do  believe 
in  fiscal  respon.sibility.  However,  action 
of  this  committee  in  cutting  the  heart 
out  of  the  procrams  of  this  type  cannot 
be  accepted  and  cannot  be  tolerated. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  support  of 
my  amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Flood  I  to  close  debate  under  the  time 
limitation. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  at 
this  time  fully  to  endorse  and  urge  that 
the  substitute  of  my  friend  and  yours 
from  Wisconsin  be  adopted. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  espe- 
cially tragic  at  this  time  when  the  mem- 
ories of  Poor  People's  Campaign  in 
Washington  are  so  fresh  that  the  House 
even  now  contemplates  turning  its  back 
on  the  most  helpless  of  our  people,  the 
educationally  deprived  children.  By  cut- 
ting title  I  funds  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  we  are  creating 
real  havoc  with  the  careful  plans  and 
preparations  of  local  school  districts  all 
over  the  country  which  have  invested 
untold  man-hours  of  work  and  of  money 
in  programs  that  affect  10  million  or 
more  schoolchildren. 

If  Congress  does  not  repudiate  the  $135 
million  cut  and  in  effect  restore  the  title 
I  ESEA  budget  request  it  will  as  a  con- 
sequence postpone  further  the  urgent  na- 
tional priority  to  bring  up  the  educa- 
tional level  of  our  children  and  give  them 
the  decent  chance  they  need  to  raise 
themselves  from  the  poverty  which  has 
kept  down  their  parents  and.  most  likely 
their  parents  before  them. 

I  earnestly  ask  that  the  House  do  not 
further  deny  by  1  single  day  the  edu- 
cational opportunity  of  title  I  programs 
for  these  children.  I  beg  that  the  House 
support  the  budget  request  of  $1.2  billion 
for  title  I  funds  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
ID  add  my  support  to  the  amendment 
which  restores  funds  to  title  I  of  ESEA. 
In  the  3  years  since  the  passage  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act.  title  I  has  proven  Itself  to  be  one  of 
our  most  effective  national  efforts  aimed 
at  the  elimination  of  social  and  educa- 
tional deprivation. 

Recently  I  had  an  opportunity  to  visit 
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title  I  projects  In  my  district,  Minne- 
apolis, and  I  was  very  encouraged  by 
what  I  saw.  Title  I  funds  are  being  used 
In  Minneapolis  to  support  a  wide  variety 
of  innovative  programs  for  students  in 
poverty  target  areas.  South  High  School, 
for  example,  has  instituted  a  modular 
scheduling  system  which  enables  the 
school  to  tailor  programs  to  the  individ- 
ual needs  of  the  students.  Modular 
scheduling  has  been  used  in  suburban 
school  systems  for  several  years  but 
South  High  is  one  of  the  first  inner  city 
schools  in  the  country  to  adopt  this  new 
computerized  system.  In  North  Minne- 
apolis, title  I  funds  an  experimental  jun- 
ior high  school.  This  unique  school,  con- 
ducted in  a  converted  store  front  build- 
ing, is  developing  ways  of  aiding  poten- 
tial dropouts  in  a  nonlnstitutional  set- 
ting. 

Title  I  funds  have  made  a  particularly 
significant  impact  in  Minneapolis 
through  the  teacher  aide  program.  By 
next  year,  the  Minneapolis  School  Board 
is  hoping  to  have  400  title  I  funded 
teacher  aides  in  28  target  area  schools. 
These  aides  have  created  a  quiet  revolu- 
tion in  Minneapolis  schools  by  showing 
that  nonprofessional  school  personnel 
from  target  area  neighborhoods  can  play 
an  important  role  in  the  classroom.  The 
aides  have  contributed  significantly  to 
school  efBciency  by  freeing  the  teachers 
from  many  clerical  and  nonprofessional 
duties. 

Title  I  is  beginning  to  produce  tangi- 
ble results  in  Minneapolis  and  in  thou- 
sands of  other  school  districts  through- 
out the  country.  School  officials  are  con- 
vinced that  a  real  breakthrough  in  edu- 
cation for  the  disadvantaged  is  now  pos- 
sible if  the  continued  development  of  title 
I  programs  is  not  impeded.  As  we  begin 
this  fourth  year  of  ESEA.  we  should  be 
talking  about  a  doubling  of  funds,  not  a 
cutback.  At  the  very  least  we  must  con- 
tinue title  I  at  last  year's  level.  To  do 
otherwise  could  result  in  permanent 
damage  to  this  key  national  educational 
effort. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  I  listened  carefully  to  the  de- 
bate yesterday  with  reference  to  the  re- 
duction of  $135,873,000  under  title  I  it 
seemed  to  revolve  around  several  argu- 
ments. 

First.  By  .specifically  disallowing  $84,- 
373,000  from  the  $152,980,000  submitted 
by  the  Office  of  Education  in  its  wntten 
justifications  for  1969  budget  estimates 
the  Appropriations  Committee  was  in 
effect  categorizing  funds  furnished  under 
title  I  of  ESEA:  whereas  the  legislative 
committee  has  never  done  so  in  order  to 
allow  local  school  districts  flexibility  in 
drafting  their  own  plans  as  to  how  title  I 
funds  can  best  be  used  to  aid  education- 
ally disadvantaged  children. 

I  think  this  charge  must  be  sustained 
not  only  by  pages  159-167  of  part  3  of 
the  hearings  but  also  by  the  clear 
language  of  the  report  accompanying 
the  bill : 

The  reduction  In  title  I  results  from  a 
reduction  of  $84,373,000  from  the  amount 
budgeted  for  equipment  and  <igaln  at  the 
bottom  of  page  9  and  top  of  page  10:  The 
committee  believes  the  funds  for  equipment 
under  title  I  should  be  considered  along 
with  the  funds  for  title  III  of  the  NDEA 
when  .luthorlzed. 


Mr.  Chairman,  along  with  many  others 
I  have  an  abhorrence  of  rigid  Federal 
control  over  funds  granted  to  education. 
This  is  precisely  why  in  times  past  I 
have  supported  bloc  grants  to  State  de- 
partments of  education  in  lieu  of 
categorical  aid  programs.  The  bill  when 
Interpreted  by  the  hearings  and  the  re- 
port makes  it  clear  we  are  converting 
by  legislative  legerdemain  a  general  aid 
title  into  one  embracing  categorical 
grants.  I  am  opposed  to  any  such 
philosophy  in  connection  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  title  I  of  ESEA. 

Second,  the  size  of  the  cut,  $135  mil- 
lion, which  will  mean  less  than  a  50-per- 
cent funding  of  the  authorization  for 
title  I  represents  a  policy  decision  by  the 
members  of  this  subcommittee  and  sus- 
tained by  the  full  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee that  education  shall  absorb  72 
percent  of  the  cut  in  the  whole  HEW 
budget.  When  I  look  over  the  whole  budg- 
et and  find  the  $1,127,000,000  request  of 
NTH  is  cut  by  only  $38.6  million  I  am 
inclined  to  agree  with  the  view  that  we 
have  become  a  little  mixed  up  on  our  pri- 
orities. 

Furthermore,  we  in  the  Congress  like 
to  talk  a  great  deal  about  priorities  and 
how  they  should  be  established  by  everj'- 
one  else.  This  is  a  job  for  the  whole 
Congress  to  do.  In  all  deference  to  even 
such  an  important  subcommittee  as  this, 
we  cannot  just  leave  it  to  them. 

As  was  pointed  out  yesterday  in  the 
reference  to  the  National  School  Boards 
Association,  and  this  was  reiterated  in  a 
wire  which  I  received  from  the  executive 
secretary  of  the  Illinois  Education  Asso- 
ciation, the  impact  of  this  cut  on  17.000 
participating  districts  is  drastic.  It  is  an 
11-perccnt  reduction  in  special  programs 
for  educationally  deprived  children  be- 
cause most  districts  have  already  fully 
committed  funds  for  the  school  year  that 
will  begin  in  November. 

For  my  own  State  of  Dlinois  this  means 
$6,684,480  less  in  ESEA  title  I  funds. 
For  the  city  of  Chicago  with  its  huge 
ghetto  and  some  of  the  most  critical 
problems  it  would  mean  about  $3*2  mil- 
lion less  out  of  this  total  reduction 
for  the  State.  If  we  compare  the  moneys 
which  would  be  available  under  the  au- 
thorization if  fully  funded  the  slash  is, 
of  course,  far  deeper  still  because  the 
amount  provided  for  the  State  of  Illinois 
under  the  authorization  of  last  Decem- 
ber under  Public  Law  90-247  was 
$38,016,981. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  found  the  testimony 
during  the  hearings  of  Mr.  Noltin  Estes, 
associate  commissioner  for  elementary 
and  secondary  education,  very  compel- 
ling. In  their  annual  1966-67  reports  to 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  a  majority 
of  States  have  highlighted  improved 
reading  competencies  on  the  part  of  their 
title  I  pupils.  Twenty-nine  of  the  State 
agencies  reported  decreases  in  dropout 
rates  among  these  youngsters,  and  23 
States  noted  substantial  increases  in  the 
number  continuing  higher  education. 
They  also  report  gains  in  attendance, 
attitudes  and  decreased  vandalism  in 
their  poverty  schools. 

He  added  that  independent  evaluation 
efforts  support  these  general  findings.  A 
study  of  average  reading  achievement 
in  39  cities  reveals  that  reading  pro- 
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grams  for  selected  title  I  pupils  showed 
a  much  higher  achievement  rate  than 
had  been  previously  expected  from  low- 
income  area  schools.  The  rate  matched 
the  expected  achievement  of  the  na- 
tional norm— 10  months'  growth  for  10 
months'  instruction — this  instead  of  a 
7 -month  achievement  gain  during  the 
10-month  school  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  realize  full  well  these 
are  most  difficult  and  critical  times,  but 
I  am  convinced  and  the  President's  Crime 
Commission  report,  the  Kerner  Commis- 
sion report  bears  this  all  out:  If  there  is 
one  thing  that  ought  to  have  the  highest 
national  priority  and  that  cannot  wait  it 
is  the  education  of  the  Nation's  educa- 
tionally deprived  and  disadvantaged 
children. 

According  to  Commissioner  Howe, 
about  9' 2  million  children  from  poverty 
areas  are  receiving  extra  services  imder 
title  I  of  ESEA,  services  which  could 
mean  difference  between  success  and 
failure.  An  11 -percent  cut  in  these  funds 
could,  if  evenly  applied,  affect  almost  1 
million  children,  therefore. 

Commissioner  Howe  also  said  that  in 
developing  the  1969  budget  in  a  year  of 
financial  restraints  the  highest  priority 
for  budget  increases  over  1968  was  placed 
on  programs  aimed  at  increasing  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  the  disadvan- 
taged and  the  handicapped. 

Yet,  these  are  the  vei-y  programs 
absorbing  the  heaviest  blows  of  the  econ- 
omy ax  aimed  by  the  subcommittee  when 
It  passed  on  appropriations  for  educa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
once  remarked  that  the  sovereign  remedy 
for  the  problems  of  our  times  was  that 
we  become  more  civilized.  I  would  para- 
phrase that  to  say  that  if  there  is  a  sov- 
ereign remedy  for  the  staggering  prob- 
lems which  confront  our  Nation  today  it 
Is  that  we  provide  more  education.  There- 
fore, I  support  the  amendment  to  restore 
the  $135  million  cut  from  title  I  funds 
under  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  IMr.  Laird  1 
for  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Yates] . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  being  in  doubt,  the  Committee 
divided,  and  there  were — ayes  98,  noes  69. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordei-ed,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Laird  and 
Mr.  Yates. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
149.  noes  116. 

So  the  substitute  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  as  amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  general  de- 
bate I  had  indicated  that  I  would  pro- 
pose an  amendment  which  would  in  effect 
increase  the  appropriation  for  education 


in  the  same  amoimt  as  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
which  was  just  defeated,  but  I  said  that  I 
would  join  that  with  an  amendment  that 
would  decrease  the  amount  of  the  appro- 
priation for  research  grants  imder  the 
appropriation  for  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health. 

I  have  found,  as  a  result  of  personal 
research  and  the  guidance  of  experts, 
that  such  an  amendment  would  be  sub- 
ject to  a  point  of  order  as  being  legisla- 
tion upon  an  appropriation.  Tlierefore  I 
want  to  announce  that,  if  given  the  op- 
PKjrtunity,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
amendatory  process.  I  shaM  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit  with  instructions  to  in- 
crease the  appropriation  for  education 
under  title  I  to  the  extent  of  S135  mil- 
lion, and  at  the  same  time  instruct  the 
Committee  to  report  back  the  bill  with 
that  increase,  and  with  their  determina- 
tive decision  to  reduce  the  appropriation 
as  far  as  the  grants  under  the  NIH  are 
concerned  to  the  extent  of  a  gross  10- 
percent  reduction. 

My  authority  for  this  request  is  a  com- 
mittee of  this  House  headed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Fountain  I,  who  has  said  in 
effect  that  this  Congress  is  giving  too 
much  money  in  the  field  of  research,  and 
it  is  being  wasted. 

The  dean  of  Duke  University  has  said 
the  grants  we  are  making  to  individual 
doctors  and  research  specialists  through- 
out this  country  are  making  the  practice 
of  medicine  and  allied  profes.sions  today 
a  field  of  grantsmanship — and  whoever 
pets  the  largest  grant  is  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  get  a  professorship  or  even  to  be- 
come a  dean.  I  think  it  is  about  time  this 
Congress  determined  priorities.  I  agree 
that  one  of  the  first  priorities  is  educa- 
tion, but  I  also  agree  that  we  cannot 
come  in  here  one  week  proclaiming  a  na- 
tional financial  crisis  and  vote  to  in- 
crease the  taxes  of  the  citizens  of  this 
country  and  then  in  the  very  next  week 
come  in  and  increase  Federal  spend- 
ing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  motion  to  recommit 
will  give  the  money  to  education.  It  will 
not  increase  the  appropriation  bill  by 
5  cents.  It  will  put  the  priorities  where 
I  think  they  should  be. 

Therefore,  if  I  am  recognized  by  the 
Chair,  I  intend  to  make  the  motion  to 
recommit  with  instructions  to  the  Com- 
mittee to  report  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  in  the  form  that  I  have  just  dis- 
cussed. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.    EDMONDSON.    I     am    certainly 
pleased  jiersonally  to  hear  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  intends  to  offer 
such  a  motion  to  recommit. 

I  hope  the  gentleman  will  be  recog- 
nized for  the  purpose  of  offering  that 
motion  because  I  do  not  think  any  other 
vote  that  we  cast  will  be  more  meaning- 
ful as  a  test  of  the  conscience  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  meeting  our 
obligations  in  the  field  of  education  than 
the  vote  on  such  a  motion  to  recommit, 
to  restore  title  I  funds. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his  in- 
tention to  offer  the  motion  to  recommit, 


with  in.structions.  and  I  certainly  will 
support  it  if  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
vote  on  it. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  CAHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  IMr. 
Cahili.1. 

If  the  gentleman  is  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  offer  this  motion  to  recommit 
with  instructions,  I  will  be  glad  to  vote 
for  it. 
Mr.  CAHILL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  and  .supiwrt  his  ixj- 
sition.    I    will    support    his    motion    to 
recommit. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  If  I  heard  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  correctly,  he 
wishes  to  cut  further  the  money  from 
the  research  programs  for  health,  and 
transfer  them  to  education. 

Now^  I  have  l)een  looking  through  the 
committee  report  and  it  is  replete  with 
references  by  the  committee  to  the  fact 
that  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  is 
underfimded. 

If  you  will  turn  to  page  17.  you  will  see 
this: 

The  .nmount-s  requested  for  the  NIH  pro- 
grams fall  far  below  the  appropri.itions  thit 
covtld  easily  be  justified  under  normal  eco- 
nomic circumstances. 

It  says  further: 

The  small  Increase  is  not  sufficient  to 
maintain  these  important  activities  at  their 
present  level. 

It  goes  on  and  on — and  then  sur- 
prisingly it  cuts  the  Natioiial  Cancer 
Institute  to  a  figure  below  what  was 
appropriated  in  1968. 

It  cuts  the  National  Heart  Institute 
to  a  figure  $3,834,000  below  the  amotint 
appropriated  for  1968. 

It  is  strange  with  regard  to  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute  that  they  say: 

The  accelerated  incidence  of  lung  cancer 
which  is  expected  to  claim  55.000  lives  in 
1968  poses  a  problem  of  special  \irgency. 

The  committee  then  indicates  this 
'urgency"  by  cutting  the  program. 

It  is  just  like  Alice  in  Wonderland 
where  some  character  says: 

When  I  use  a  word,  it  means  what  I  in- 
tend It  to  mean. 

Here  they  say  there  is  an  urgency  and 
then  they  urge  deferment. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  JOEI^ON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CAHILL  I  am  glad  the  gentleman 
has  made  this  point  because  it  gives  me 
the  opportunity  to  say  that  I  whole- 
heartedly disagree  with  the  conclusions 
of  the  committee  in  this  respect.  I  am 
inclined  to  agree  with  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  of  this  House, 
which  in  1961  and  again  in  1967,  as  a 
result  of  a  thorough  investigation,  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  NIH  and  other 
Public  Service  bureaus  were  making  tie- 
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mendoualy  excessive  Indirect  cost  pay- 
ments. 

I  would  also  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  the  real  problem  with  our  research 
today  is  the  duplication.  You  will  And 
that  doctors  in  California— if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  am  sorry,  but  I  do  not 
have  the  time.  If  I  have  time  remaining 
when  I  am  through.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman 

Mr   CAHILL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  The  committee  states: 

In  previous  report*  the  committee  ha»  re- 
peatedly pointed  out  that  an  annual  Incre- 
ment of  about  10  percent  in  research  funds 
Is  necessary  to  offset  not  only  normal  price 
and  wage  Increases,  but  the  cost  of  the  grow- 
ing complexity  of  research  which  increas- 
ingly requires  more  sophisticated  and  more 
accurate  Instruments 

When  this  House  votes  on  this  meas- 
ure. I  would  urge  them  to  keep  in  mind 
that  every  one  of  these  Institutes — 
Heart.  Cancer.  Stroke.  Arthritis.  Meta- 
bolic E>iseases.  Neurologic  Diseases,  and 
Blindness — have  been  cut,  not  below  the 
1969  budget  recommendation,  but  indeed 
below  what  was  appropriated  for  1968. 
If  that  Is  the  kind  of  economy  you  want 
to  practice.  I  think  it  is  very  false  econ- 
omy. We  can  afford  health  and  we  can 
afford  education.  They  say  this  country 
is  becoming  a  welfare  state.  I  say  to  you 
it  is  becoming  a  fortress  state.  We  are 
spending  our  money  for  destruction.  We 
can  afford  education  and  we  can  afford 
health,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  do  any- 
thing less. 

Did  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
wish  me  to  yield  further  to  him? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Yes,  if  you  wiU. 

Mr  JOELSON  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr  CAHILL.  I  would  merely  like  to 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  that  if  he  will 
make  an  investigation,  he  will  find  that 
most  of  the  grants  are  not  going  to  in- 
stitutions. They  are  going  to  individuals. 
He  will  find  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
duplicity  throughout  this  country.  He 
will  find  out  that  the  man  who  has  the 
largest  grant  is  now  being  selected  by  the 
medical  schools  of  this  country  to  join 
their  staffs.  It  is  not  that  I  want,  any 
more  than  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey wants,  to  reduce  the  necessary  funds. 
But.  once  again,  we  have  to  establish 
priorities.  I  say  we  are  spending  enough 
money  with  a  10-percent  reduction  here. 
We  need  to  spend  the  necessary  money 
in  the  field  of  education,  and  as  between 
the  two  priorities.  I  am  going  to  put  my 
money  with  education. 

Mr  JOELSON.  I  would  just  like  to 
remind  those  who  nosh  to  say  they  will 
support  this  motion  to  recommit  that  in 
so  doing  they  will  be  voting  to  cut  10  per- 
cent out  of  cancer  research,  dental  re- 
search, heart  research,  metabolic  disease, 
and  arthritis,  below  what  has  already 
been  cut  below  the  1968  appropriations. 

Mr.  CASEY  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Te.xas  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CASEY  Mr.  Chairman,  this  has 
been  an  interesting  exchange.  One  wants 
to  cut.  proposing  he  is  going  to  cut  the 
NIH  program  further.  Another  Member 


complains  that  the  committee  has  made 
some  reductions  in  the  NTH  program. 

Mind  you.  we  are  very  much  in  support 
of  NIH  programs  and  have  shown  our 
support  through  the  years.  But  this  is 
a  middle  ground.  We  are  again  recogniz- 
ing the  fiscal  situation  that  we  are  in. 

You  will  note  in  the  report,  on  page  17, 
that  we  make  the  statement  that  the 
amounts  requested  for  NIH  fall  far  below 
the  appropriations  that  could  easily  be 
justified  under  normal  economic  circum- 
stances. 

The  cuts  that  we  made  were  in  the 
grant  program  and  some  of  the  support- 
ing programs  It  is  all  broken  down  on 
page  17.  I  do  not  need  to  read  it  to  you. 
But  I  do  ur£;e  you  to  read  it  and  I  do  so 
because  the  language  explains  specifi- 
cally what  the  reductions  were  that  were 
made  and  why  we  felt  we  had  to  make 
them.  Aeain.  we  get  into  the  matter  of 
priority  You  could  probably  get  435  dif- 
ferent versions  of  priority  on  this  bill. 
But  this  committee  has  shown  responsi- 
bility. It  has  shown  responsibility  in 
every  phase  of  the  bill. 

I  certainly  urcrc  the  Members  to  go 
with  the  committee  and  keep  it  within 
the  bounds  of  reason  and  support  the 
work  that  has  been  done  in  this  regard. 

AMENDMENT  orr<3tC0  BY   MR.  QVTZ 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  i-ead  as  follow.s: 

Amrnctment  offered  by  Mr.  Quie:  On  page 
13,  line  24.  strike  the  word  "Provided"  and 
all  the  language  that  follows  through  the 
word  "grants"  on  page  14.  line  3,  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Provided, 
That  no  part  of  this  appropriation  shall  be 
made  available  to  any  local  educational 
agency  In  any  State  from  funds  appropriated 
to  carry  out  such  title  II  for  the  fiscal  year 
1969  until  there  has  been  made  available 
from  this  appropriation  to  each  local  edu- 
cational agency  in  the  State  in  whose  schools 
the  number  of  children  counted  under  sec- 
tion I03{ai2  of  such  title  II  exceeds  25  per 
centum  of  the  total  enrollment  In  such 
schools  an  amount  at  least  equal  to  the 
amount  made  available  to  It  for  the  flscal 
year  1968  from  funds  appropriated  to  carry 
out  such  title:  Provided  further.  That  the 
Commissioner  shall  make  no  part  of  this  ap- 
propriation available  to  any  local  educational 
agency  which  falls  to  give  priority  in  carry- 
ing out  programs  under  such  title  II  to 
schools  serving  school  attendance  areas  of 
greatest  need:". 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve 
a  point  of  order  against  the  amendment. 
I  propose  to  make  a  point  of  order  that 
this  is  legislation  on  an  appropi'iation 
bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
reserves  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  Just 
finished  debate  on  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant amendments  to  this  legislation 
affecting  title  I,  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Yates  1,  and  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird] .  It  was 
with  great  concern  that  I  listened  to  the 
debate  and  finally  voted  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  on  his  substitute. 

It  is  my  feeling  with  the  amount  of 
money  available  in  title  I,  better  than  a 
billion  dollars,  there  must  be  some 
schools  in  the  country  that  perhaps  could 
make  some  savings.  The  Federal  Gov- 


ernment is  In  a  financial  crisis.  We  have 
to  make  some  savings  some  place. 

As  I  listened  to  the  debate  of  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Yates  amendment,  who 
are  for  assistance  to  those  urban  schools 
with  difiQculties  and  problems  and  for 
rural  schools  with  difiQculties  and  prob- 
lems, those  who  have  a  large  number  of 
disadvantaged  children,  it  is  my  feeling 
if  there  are  more  than  25  percent  title  I 
children  in  the  schools  for  which  their 
concern  was  i-egistered.  such  ought  to  be 
able  to  receive  the  same  amount  of  money 
they  received  in  1968.  and  the  reduction 
ought  to  be  prorated  among  the  schools 
that  have  less  than  25  percent  title  I 
children. 

In  a  study  that  was  made  by  Prof. 
James  Colman,  we  find  that  more  impor- 
tant than  the  curriculum  and  the  equip- 
ment, more  important  than  the  teachers, 
was  the  influence  of  children  on  each 
other.  Now.  if  there  are  three-quarters  of 
ihe  children  in  a  school  that  are  not  title 
I  children,  they  have  advantages  and 
they  will  have  influence  on  the  disad- 
vantaged children,  but  if  there  are  more 
than  25  percent  title  I  children  in  the 
schools,  then  that  influence  cannot  be 
brought  to  bear  as  easily  by  the  advan- 
taged students. 

In  the  center  cities  of  our  Nation  there 
are  high  percentages  of  children  who 
qualify  under  the  title  I  entitlement  who 
are  in  schools — large  percentages  of 
them.  The  same  thing  is  true  in  some 
of  the  Southeastern  States  of  our  coun- 
tr>',  in  the  lural  areas.  I  ask  Members: 
Does  every  school  in  the  country  need 
all  their  title  I  money?  I  doubt  that  is 
the  case.  Schools  with  high  percentages 
of  poor  children  need  all  their  title  I 
money  and  some  need  more. 

If  a  congressional  district  has  some 
schools  that  do  not  have  a  large  number 
or  a  substantial  number  of  title  I  chil- 
dren in  them,  [>erhaps  they  could  help 
out  at  this  time  of  flnancial  crisis  that 
faces  our  Nation,  because  unless  we  re- 
solve this  flnancial  crisis — not  only  with 
the  action  we  took  the  other  day  with 
the  tax  increase  and  control  on  spend- 
ing, but  with  further  action  to  give  some 
austerity  to  our  Government — we  are 
characters  whistling  in  the  dark  if  we 
think  the  Federal  Government  is  going 
to  help  with  our  education  problems  in 
the  State  and  local  areas. 

It  is  for  that  reason  I  offer  this  amend- 
ment, so  that  none  of  us  need  be  con- 
cerned about  the  schools  with  the  real 
problems,  the  ones  with  the  large  per- 
centages of  poor  children,  so  they  will 
not  in  any  way  be  cut  back  from  1968. 

In  this  way  I  believe  we  can  resolve 
the  dilemma  which  is  before  us. 

It  may  be — and  I  hope  it  will  be — true 
that  between  the  other  body  and  our- 
selves in  conference,  we  will  come  to 
some  figure  higher  than  $1,064,000,000 
for  title  I,  but  we  have  no  assurance  that 
the  administration  will  spend  the  amount 
which  will  be  the  agreement  of  the  con- 
ference. If  OE  spends  less  than  that,  my 
language  would  make  certain  they  would 
at  least  provide  for  the  schools  with  the 
severe  problems — those  with  25  percent 
or  more  title  I  children — the  amount  of 
money  received  In  1968,  and  they  would 
not  be  cut  back. 
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Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  If  I  cor- 
rectly understand  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  it 
would  be  to  insure  that  the  funds  made 
available  under  title  I.  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act,  would  be 
rifled  in  on  thoije  school  districts  with 
more  than  25  percent  disadvantaged  eli- 
gibility under  title  I:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  sup- 
port the  gentleman's  amendment,  be- 
cause I  believe  we  would  then  go  from 
the  rather  shotgun  approach  we  are  now 
using,  giving  funds  all  across  the  country 
to  more  than  17.000  school  districts,  some 
of  which  have  only  a  small  percentage  of 
title  I  children.  The  amendment  makes  a 
great  deal  of  sense,  and  would  help  meet 
the  needs  of  this  Nation  in  a  time  of  lim- 
ited funds. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  As  I  understand  the 
gentleman's  amendment,  it  involves  no 
increase  in  funds? 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  What  the  gentleman 
is  saying  is  if  we  are  not  going  to  provide 
enough  funds  to  take  care  of  all  the 
school  districts  across  the  country  at  the 
level  of  the  1968  funding  then  we  should 
at  least  support  those  school  districts 
which  have  25  jjercent  or  more  eligible 
disadvantaged  schoolchildren  at  the  1968 
level? 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  support  the  gentle- 
man's amendment. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must 
insist  upon  my  point  of  order.  TTiis 
amendment  obviously  and  clearly 
changes  the  entire  system  of  allocations. 
It  attempts  to  create  a  formula.  If  ever 
I  have  seen  legislation  on  an  appropria- 
tion bill,  this  is  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  in.sist  upon  my  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

My  amendment  is  a  limitation  on  the 
payment  of  $1,064,000,000.  It  is  a  similar 
limitation  to  that  placed  on  the  expendi- 
ture in  other  parts  of  the  bill;  for  in- 
stance, pages  13  and  14,  as  the  provisos. 
Also,  as  to  the  impact  aid,  we  see  some  of 
the  same  lands  of  limitations,  where 
there  could  be  no  reduction  for  category 
A  students  but  the  reduction  all  would 
have  to  be  for  category  B  students. 

My  amendment  is  written  in  the  same 
way,  as  a  limitation  on  payments  under 
this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Holifield)  .  The 
Chair  is  ready  to  rule. 

The  Chair  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
read  the  amendment  and  has  listened 
to  the  arguments  for  the  point  of  order 
and  against  the  point  of  order. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]  pro- 
vides that: 


No  funds  may  be  made  available  from  this 
appropriation  until  there  has  been  made 
available  from  this  appropriation  (to  cer- 
tain local  educational  agencies)  an  :imount 
at  least  equal  to  the  amount  made  available 
to  It  In  flscal  1968. 

The  Chair  has  examined  the  amend- 
ment, the  bill,  and  the  provisions  of  title 
II  of  the  act  of  September  30,  1950.  as 
amended.  Tlie  effect  of  the  amendment 
is  to  prohibit  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation from  making  any  payments  to 
any  State  from  this  appropriation  until 
there  is  an  amount  made  available  to 
local  educational  agencies  in  certain 
States  at  least  equal  to  that  provided  last 
year. 

The  Chair  feels  that  to  make  an  ap- 
propriation contingent  upon  certain  ac- 
tions to  be  taken  by  the  Commissioner 
which  impose  additional  duties  that  are 
contrary  to  the  apportionment  formula 
in  existing  law  constitutes  legislation  on 
an  appropriation  bill,  in  violation  of  rule 
XXI,  clause  2. 

The  Chair  therefore  sustains  the  point 
of  order. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

SCHOOL  ASSISTANCE   IN   FEDERALLY   AFFECTED 
AREAS 

For  grants  and  payments  under  the  Act  of 
September  30,  1950,  as  amended  (20  U.S.C, 
ch.  13).  and  under  the  Act  of  September  23. 
1950.  as  amended  (20  U.S.C,  ch.  19).  $382,- 
045.000,  of  which  $367,100,000  shall  be  for 
payments  to  local  edvicational  agencies  for 
the  maintenance  and  operation  of  schools  as 
authorized  by  the  Act  of  September  30,  1950, 
iis  amended  (20  US.C,  ch,  13).  and  $14.- 
745.000  which  shall  remain  available  until 
expended,  shall  be  for  providing  school  fa- 
cilities and  for  grants  to  local  educational 
agencies  in  federally  affected  areas  as  au- 
thorized hy  said  Act  of  September  23,  1950: 
Provided.  That  this  appropriation  shall  also 
be  available  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
section  6  of  the  Act  of  September  30,  1950: 
Provided  further.  That  not  to  exceed  $200,- 
000  000  of  the  funds  contained  herein  shall 
be  available  for  payments  under  the  author- 
ity of  section  3(b)  of  said  Act  of  September 
30,  1950,  as  amended:  Provided  further.  That 
not  to  exceed  $200,000  shall  be  available  for 
necessary  expenses  for  program  evaluation 
activities. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MRS.  MINK 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Mink:  On  page 
14.  line  24.  strike  out  "5382.045.000"  and  in- 
sert "$520,845,000":  and  strike  out  "$367.- 
100.000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "?505,- 
DOO.OOO". 

On  page  15.  strike  out  line  9  and  .^ll  that 
follows  through  the  colon  In  line  12. 

Mis.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  my  amendment  which  merely 
restores  S138.800.000  to  the  impact  pro- 
gram. Public  Law  874.  up  to  the  level  of 
fiscal  1968  funding.  This  will  provide 
$338,800,000  for  category  B  children.  The 
bill  befbre  us  limits  expenditure  in  cate- 
gory B  to  $200,000,000.  Two  weeks  ago 
this  House  voted  to  restore  $90  million  to 
this  program  and  approved  the  figure 
of  $338,800,000  for  category'  B  children. 
Tliis  is  the  identical  amount  that  my 
amendment  provides  for  this  program  for 
flscal  1969. 

Many  Members  of  Congress  are  bitterly 
opposed  to  this  program,  partly  but  not 


always  because  their  school  districts  do    ' 
not   receive   any   of   these   funds.   They 
argue   that   this  is   an   unfair  and   in- 
equitable method  of  providing  Federal 
aid  to  education. 

We  have  passed  an  exemplary'  pro- 
gram for  disadvantaged  areas  called 
title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.  Many  school  districts  do 
not  receive  funds  from  this  act  because 
they  do  not  have  children  who  come  from 
families  with  low  enough  incomes.  Does 
thi.s  make  the  act  inequitable  because 
lhe.se  funds  are  distributed  on  the  l>a.sis 
of  need  and  not  head  count?  I  seriously 
doubt  that  there  are  many  who  could 
make  a  peisuasive  case  out  of  this  kind  of 
loeic. 

Yet  it  is  this  .same  logic  which  attempts 
to  condemn  this  program.  The  strongest 
and  most  belligerent  opix>sition  to  this 
program  comes  from  the  administration. 
I  confess  ignorance  if  it  is  facts  you  wish 
to  have  as  to  the  reasons  for  this  hos- 
tility to  a  isrogi-am  which  has  worked  sa 
well  for  17  years. 

But  I  can  only  speculate,  and  my  spec- 
ulation leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  major  objection  is  not  that  they  be- 
lieve the  method  of  distribution  is  in- 
equitable for  if  that  is  all,  a  few  simple 
changes  could  correct  them,  but  rather 
it  is  that  they  know  this  is  money  abso- 
lutely out  of  their  control,  unfettered 
with  directions  on  how  it  .should  be  spent, 
with  no  guidelines,  with  no  evaluations, 
no  directives,  no  categories,  just  pure  dol- 
lars given  to  the  school  districts  ba.sed 
upon  the  number  of  children  who  liave 
parents  working  on  Federal  property. 

Category  B  payments  have  been  cut 
in  half  by  this  bill,  while  all  six  other  sec- 
tions have  been  fully  funded  in  this  bill. 
As  I  said  yesterday,  this  amounts  to  a 
declaration  by  the  Congress  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  not  pay  its  tax 
rate  of  SI. 25  per  acre  for  its  land  in 
use  in  a  school  district  but  will  pay  only 
75  cents  iier  acre.  Category  B  payments 
arc  in  lieu  of  taxes.  They  are  paid  to 
some  .school  districts  and  not  to  others 
for  the  simple  reason  that  where  thei-e 
are  no  payments,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment does  not  own  any  real  estate  upon 
which  its  employees  who  have  children 
work.  The  basis  of  taxation  for  educa- 
tion is  ownership  of  property,  Evei-ybody 
pays  taxes  according  to  its  assessed  vslue. 
These  taxes  support  the  schools.  Fed- 
eral ijroperty,  however,  is  exempt  by 
law.  Public  Law  874  merely  recognizes 
a  moral  if  not  legal  obligation  to  ])ay 
something  to  the  school  district  in  .'^up- 
ixjrt  of  education  only  of  the  children 
federally  connected,  not  all  children,  and 
not  according  to  as.se.ssed  value.  My 
amendment  pi-ovides  for  a  national  av- 
erage payment  of  S1.25  per  acre.  I  sub- 
mit this  is  a  meager  rate  for  such  a 
v>ealthy  property  owner. 

Someone  said  yesterday  only  the  "fat 
cat"  districts  receive  these  funds,  mean- 
ing that  there  are  enough  wealthy  peo- 
ple who  can  afford  to  pay  more  taxes 
and  support  their  own  schools.  Further- 
more, they  argue  that  all  these  category 
B  children's  parents  own  homes  and 
therefore  pay  real  property  taxes  so  that 
there  is  no  loss  of  revenue  as  in  the  case 
of  category'  .'V  children  where  the  par- 
ents live  on  ba^o   This  rationale  misses 
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the  whole  basis  for  this  law,  which  is 
the  Federal  Government's  responsibility 
for  real  property  taxes  where  these  taxes 
are  used  for  purposes  beneficial  to  the 
Federal  Ooverrunent.  We  know  that  par- 
ents with  young  children  do  not  accept 
assignments  where  the  schools  are  in- 
adequate. It  is  therefore  to  the  best  in- 
terest of  this  Nation  that  we  do  what 
we  can  to  support  these  school  systems 
and  help  bear  our  fair  share  of  the  tax 
base  which  forms  the  crux  of  the  finan- 
cial support  of  these  schools. 

Category  B  pays  only  one-quarter  of 
the  average  per  pupil  costs  in  each  dis- 
trict as  determined  the  second  preced- 
ing year.  For  fiscal  1968  payments,  the 
law  requires  the  use  of  cost  figures  for 
fiscal  1966. 

Category  A  pays  only  one-half  of  the 
average  per  pupil  costs  as  determined 
the  second  preceding  year. 

Let  no  one  hoodwink  you  into  believ- 
ing that  100  percent  pajmient,  or  100 
percent  funding,  or  100  percent  of  en- 
titlemehf  means  that  in  any  case,  A  or 
B,  that  100  percent  of  the  cost  of  edu- 
cating even  the  military  dependent  child 
who  lives  on  a  military  base  is  paid  for 
by  the  Federal  Government.  The  most 
that  is  paid  any  school  district  is  for  A 
children  and  that  is  only  50  percent  of 
the  average  cost  figures  2  years  ago.  In 
category  B  the  payment  is  only  25  per- 
cent. Combined  together  it  still  does  not 
pay  for  the  education  of  the  military  on- 
base  child. 

That  is  the  need  which  demands  your 
attention  today. 

The  committee  says  we  have  given  100 
percent  money  to  onbase  children  be- 
cause in  the  exact  words  of  the  commit- 
tee report  "it  would  be  wrong  to  fail  to 
appropriate  the  full  amount  for  those 
children  wno  live  on  a  military  base.  " 

The  simple  fact  is  that  the  Federal 
Government  now  only  meets  approxi- 
mately 40  percent  of  the  actual  costs  of 
education  of  the  onbase  child  through 
category  A  funds.  School  districts  are 
able  to  raise  this  to  nearly  70  percent  of 
cost  by  using  category  B  funds  to  make 
up  the  loss. 

If  you  allow  this  cut  in  B  funds  to 
stand,  let  me  tell  you  what  the  probable 
consequences  will  be. 

There  are  today  50  onbase  schools 
within  the  continental  United  States,  op- 
erated and  run  by  the  OCQce  of  Educa- 
tion and  paid  for  by  the  Federal  Treasury 
under  Public  Law  874.  We  pay  not  one- 
half  of  the  cost  of  these  schools  but  we 
pay  for  the  full  cost  of  its  operation  and 
maintenance. 

Why  do  these  schools  exist?  The  an- 
swer is  simple.  InsiifBcient  Federal  sup- 
port for  the  adjoining  school  districts  to 
assume  this  added  burden. 

If  category  B  funds  are  cut  by  this 
Congress  and  by  this  administration,  I 
predict  that  many  more  school  districts 
will  be  forced  to  surrender  jurisdiction 
over  these  onbase  schools  and  give  them 
to  the  Office  of  Education  to  operate. 

Why  not,  if  by  surrendering  them  the 
Federal  Government  has  to  pay  for  the 
total  cost  of  maintenance  and  operation 
which  under  this  appropriations  bill 
shows  a  per  pupil  cost  of  $588  for  the 
next  fiscal  year? 


My  State  of  Hawaii  in  1966  had  nearly 
15,000  onbase  military  children.  The 
average  per  pupil  cost  in  1966  was  $538 
in  Hawaii.  Public  Law  874,  A  category 
and  B  category  combined,  provided  only 
$380  toward  the  cost  of  education  of  the 
military  on-base  child.  The  State  pro- 
vided $158  for  each  military  onbase  de- 
pendent child,  which  was  a  total  State 
subsidy  of  over  $2  million  for  the  edu- 
cation of  these  military  children  after 
using  both  A  and  B  funds. 

If  this  House  cuts  category  B.  our  State 
subsidy  will  have  to  be  even  greater  and 
will  undoubtedly  force  us  to  consider  the 
surrender  of  the  jurisdiction  of  these 
schools  for  the  military  on-base  chil- 
dren to  the  Office  of  Education,  and  sec- 
tion 6  of  Public  Law  871  say  that,  if  this 
is  done,  the  Federal  Government  will 
have  to  pay  for  the  full  cost  of  educa- 
tion of  these  children. 

If  this  happens,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment doesnt  pay  50  or  60  percent  of  cost, 
or  70  percent  as  in  my  State  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  but  100  percent  of  the  cost  and 
will  be  totally  responsible  for  the  quality 
of  the  system. 

My  amendment,  by  preserving  the  pres- 
ent system,  will  undoubtedly  in  the  long 
run  save  millions  of  dollars  by  keeping 
our  military  onbase  children  in  the 
public  school  system  in  America  where 
they  belong. 

I  urge  your  support  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  whip. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  would  have  been  much 
more  satisfied  with  the  gentlewoman's 
argxmient  had  she  tried  to  reconcile  her 
vote  of  last  week  against  the  tax  bill  with 
the  increased  large  spending  proposal 
which  she  now  has  pending  before  the 
House. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  consistency, 
and  I  wish  the  gentlewoman  would  en- 
tertain the  thought.  You  cannot  have 
it  both  ways. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  amendment  that  has  been  offered  is 
$110,510,000  above  the  budget  request. 
Obviously  the  administration  has  no 
choice  with  a  $6  billion  expenditure  re- 
duction ordered  by  this  Congress  but  to 
cut  spending,  and  they  certainly  have 
already  indicated  that  they  are  not  going 
to  spend  anything  above  the  budget  re- 
quest because,  by  not  requesting  a  higher 
figure  they  have  said  that  this  is  one  of 
the  lowest  priority  items  over  and  above 
the  amount  that  is  submitted  in  the 
budget. 

Actually,  the  principal  thing  you  are 
voting  on  is  the  second  part  of  the 
amendment,  and  the  second  part  of  the 
amendment  provides  that  instead  of 
those  onbase  children,  those  category 
A  children  receiving  100  percent  of  au- 
thorization they  will  be  cut  back,  and 
the  A  and  B  will  be  paid  the  same  within 
the  same  percentage  formula. 

So  you  see  the  real  thrust  here  relates 
to  the  children  living  on  military  bases. 
They  will  be  cut  what  amounts  to  an  8- 
percent  minimum  under  this  amend- 
ment, and  Indian  children  living  on  Fed- 


eral property  will  be  cut  at  least  8  per- 
cent. Those  of  you  who  have  been  taking 
an  interest  in  Indian  children,  hear  this: 
this  amendment  will  require  a  minimum 
reduction  of  8  percent  for  Indian  chil- 
dren living  on  Federal  property.  These 
are  the  children  for  whom  local  real 
estate  taxes  are  not  paid. 

Many  eligible  district  schools  have  no 
Federal  property  in  their  districts.  We 
hear  a  lot  about  the  loss  of  base  for  prop- 
erty tax  on  that  property,  but  many  of 
these  districts  that  would  get  this  money 
do  not  have  any  Federal  property  in  the 
district,  because  the  formula  for  17  years 
has  not  related  benefits  to  the  loss  of  tax 
base. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  would  say  that  the  gentlewoman's 
argument  fell  on  deaf  ears,  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  because  when  you  talk 
about  military  bases  causing  them  to 
spend  more  money  for  schools,  I  would 
say  well,  just  transfer  a  few  of  those  mil- 
itary bases  to  my  district,  and  with  the 
extra  income  that  the  people  in  them 
bring  into  the  district  we  will  be  able  to 
pay  for  the  education  of  the  children. 

They  always  go  around  wanting  these 
military  bases,  and  then  they  act  as 
though  they  were  a  liability  instead  of 
getting  an  asset. 

And  imder  Ohio  law,  where  we  have  a 
sales  tax — and  I  understand  there  are 
only  six  or  seven  States  that  do  not — 
these  people  would  pay  enough  taxes,  and 
part  of  that  goes  to  schools,  and  there- 
fore for  education  of  the  children. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  some  of  the  districts  in 
some  States  receive  more  A  money  than 
get  B  money,  Hawaii  is  one.  And  under 
this  amendment  Hawaii  will  be  reduced 
in  total  funds  when  there  is  an  expendi- 
ture limitation.  With  an  expenditure 
limitation  of  $365  million,  which  there 
almost  certainly  will  be,  Hawaii  will  get 
a  total  of  $393,000  less  total  for  A  and  B 
than  they  would  get  if  this  amendment 
does  not  pass. 

Those  of  you  who  are  interested  in 
category  A  and  in  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act,  too,  should 
keep  in  mind  that  the  impacted  aid  re- 
quest in  the  budget  was  78  percent,  while 
ESEA  was  only  at  53  percent.  As  the  bill 
has  been  reported.  Impact  aid  is  50  per- 
cent fjreater  compared  to  authorization 
than  ESEA.  It  is  72  percent  compared  to 
47  percent.  Mention  was  made  of  the  por- 
tion of  total  expenditures  for  schools 
that  impacted  aid  money  pays. 

While  it  Is  net  the  total  cost,  the  por- 
tion of  cost  paid  by  ESEA  is  peanuts 
compared  to  what  is  paid  under  impacted 
aid.  In  some  States,  only  a  few  percent 
of  the  cost  of  educating  children  is  paid 
by  ESEA  and  the  impacted  aid  is  already 
much  higher  in  comparison. 

One  of  the  main  differences  in  these 
two  types  of  districts — and  every  con- 
gressional district  has  some  of  Ixith  kinds 
of  districts  within  them — the  biggest 
dfference  in  the  recipient  district  is  that 
the  ESEA  districts  are  the  ones  that  are 
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impacted  with  children  of  the  imem- 
ployed  and  low-income  people  while  the 
impacted  aid  districts  are  the  ones  im- 
pacted with  children  with  steadily  em- 
ployed Government  workers.  Now.  a  few 
do  contain  large  numbers  of  low-paid 
enlisted  men. 

But  you  cannot  remedy  that  in  this 
bill.  The  way  to  remedy  that  is  in  the 
military  pay  act. 

In  addition  to  that,  of  course,  the  other 
remedy  is  for  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  to  finally,  after  17  years, 
report  out  a  bill  based  on  need  instead 
of  being  based  on  whatever  formula  in- 
cludes the  most  districts  for  the  most 
money. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Smith!  to  answer 
this  question. 

With  reference  to  the  emphasis  on 
military  bases,  it  is  quite  interesting  to 
note  what  some  of  the  counties  near  the 
District  of  Columbia  would  be  getting. 

For  example,  Fairfax  County  will  be 
entitled  to  $8,982,549. 

Now  is  there  any  big  military  installa- 
tion in  this  county? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  There  might  be 
some  buildings  or  something — but  no  big 
installation. 

Mr.  CASEY.  To  continue  this.  Prince 
Georges  County  would  be  entitled  to  $8.- 
447,105;  Montgomery  County.  $5,763,451; 
Arlington  County,  $2,273,702:  and  Alex- 
andria, $1,416,934. 

I  just  wonder  if  the  gentleman  would 
comment  on  those  figures. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  think  that  it  was 
good  to  point  that  out  because  the  formu- 
la in  the  bill  is  not  related  to  the  loss  of 
the  tax  base  at  all,  but  it  is  related  to  the 
number  of  children  who  live  in  the  dis- 
trict. In  many  cases  they  live  in  a  differ- 
ent district  than  the  district  which  lost 
the  tax  base,  and  have  not  lost  tax  base 
at  all. 

I  want  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
ESEA  to  pay  particular  attention  because 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  this  year, 
with  the  expenditure  limitation,  there  is 
not  any  doubt  about  it.  but  any  addition- 
al money  that  is  spent  for  impacted  aid 
will  come  from  ESEA. 

Any  additional  money  spent  for  cate- 
gory B  will  have  to  come  from  category 
A. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  category 
A  and  in  ESEA  had  better  stand  up  and 
be  counted  against  this  amendment  be- 
cause if  you  do  not,  the  total  amount  of 
Federal  money  to  be  spent  on  education  is 
not  going  to  be  increased  but  some  will 
be  shifted  over  to  category  B  and  away 
from  ESEA  and  category  A  pupils. 

Those  of  you  who  are  interested  in 
ESEA  should  stand  up  for  this  reason. 
Also,  now  is  the  time  for  a  decision  for 
those  of  you  who  voted  for  the  $6  billion 
expenditure  reduction — and  decide  here 
whether  you  meant  it  or  not. 

The  claim  is  being  made  everywhere 
and  you  have  all  heard  of  it,  that  the  big 
brave  budget  cutters  who  pushed  the  $6 
billion  cut  instead  of  the  $4  billion  are 
really  just  gutless  wonders  who  will  not 


stand  up  when  the  time  comes  to  be 
counted. 

I  do  not  want  to  believe  that  those 
Members  would  run  and  hide  in  the 
shadow  of  that  $6  billion  budget  reduc- 
tion gimmick  rather  than  stand  up  and 
be  counted.  I  want  to  believe  that  every- 
body means  what  they  said  when  they 
voted  for  budget  cuts  in  excess  of  $4 
billion. 

So  if  this  amendment  passes.  I  will  ask 
for  a  roUcall  vote  on  it  so  that  the  people 
who  voted  for  the  $6  billion  instead  of 
the  $4  billion  will  have  a  chance  to  show 
their  constituents  at  home  that  they  are 
not  phony  budget  cutters  and  meant 
what  they  said  when  they  voted  for  a 
bigger  cut  than  the  $4  billion. 

There  is  no  logical  way  to  take  ex- 
penditures of  a  $6  billion  out  of  the 
budget  and  leave  areas  like  this  one 
untouched. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  want  to  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, :  will  join  with  him  in  trying  to 
get  a  roUcall  vote,  and  I  want  to  say 
I  voted  against  the  cut. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  most  inter- 
esting to  me  to  learn  recently  of  a  very 
important  new  discovery,  at  least  in  my 
mind,  with  regard  to  the  category  B 
school  districts.  It  has  long  been  as.serted 
that  these  districts  are  ones  that  are  mis- 
funded  and  should  not  be  under  the  pro- 
gram to  begin  with. 

Vei-y  recently  a  study  was  done  by  a 
superintendent  of  schools  in  my  congres- 
sional district  in  the  form  of  a  doctoral 
dissertation,  a  study  of  impacted  aid  in 
the  State  of  Colorado  for  the  year  1967. 
These  figures  are  interesting  and  will 
not  take  much  of  your  time. 

I  think  for  those  of  you  who  feel  that 
category  B  areas  are  not  w^orthy  for  im- 
pacted aid.  this  will  be  most  interesting 
to  you. 

If  we  take  those  school  districts  where 
they  have  impaction  of  15  percent,  this 
study  showed  that  the  assessed  valuation 
of  real  property  per  student  in  those 
areas  is  $9,590. 

The  local  tax  funds  to  support  the 
schools  in  that  area  on  that  tax  base 
were  S350.  the  category  A  payment  was 
$370;  and  category  B  funds  were  $185. 
So  the  total  category  B  moneys  per  stu- 
dent was  $535. 

But  a  very  interesting  thing  happens 
when  the  impaction  of  the  students  in- 
creases. I  will  not  go  over  the  middle 
ground. 

But  when  you  go  over  to  the  other 
end  of  the  spectrum  and  have  an  im- 
paction of  30  percent  or  more  of  these 
children  in  yom*  area,  this  is  what  hap- 
pened to  the  tax  base  and  impacted  aid. 
The  gentleman  from  Ohio  said  he  would 
like  to  have  these  kinds  of  military  fa- 
cilities around  in  his  district.  He  should 
look  twice,  because  it  may  well  be  that 
what  exists  in  my  district  could  be  a  na- 
tional pattern.  The  local  assessed  prop- 
erty value  which  supported  these  im- 
pacted areas  fell  from  a  high  of  $9,590 
down  to  a  low  of  $6,225.  So,  to  make  a 


long  stoi-y  short,  in  your  category  B 
areas,  where  you  have  an  impaction  of 
over  30  percent,  the  combined  tax  and 
impacted  aid  funds  that  come  to  these 
ureas  dropped  from  a  total  of  $525  per 
student  to  $340.  I  believe  one  of  the  rea- 
sons for  this  is  that  when  you  move  in 
large  numbers  of  military  .service  people, 
instead  of  building  up  supporting  facili- 
tie.s — such  as  laundries,  dry  cleaners,  re- 
tail stores,  and  .so  forth — this  Congress, 
time  after  time,  has  approved  moneys  for 
the  construction  of  PX's  to  help  support 
these  military  families  wlio  do  not  have 
a  good  standard  of  living,  a  good  income. 
We  liave  tried  to  repair  this  in  the  mili- 
tary pay  bill,  as  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
knows,  but  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
do  it. 

So  when  you  have  this  large  number 
of  militarj-  personnel  moving  in,  most  of 
them  in  the  lower  pay  Rrades,  we  do  not 
liave  an  industrial  or  business  growth  to 
support  it.  Interestingly  enough,  these 
military  families  live  in  areas  with  lower 
as.ses.sed  valuation  and  this  is  com- 
ixjmidcd  by  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
impacted  aid  money  that  comes  in  is  also 
much  lower. 

If  we  are  soing  to  correctly  address 
ourselves  to  the  education  of  these  chil- 
dren, I  think  we  possibly  have  to  re- 
examine the  formula,  but  in  doing  .so  I 
think  we  will  discover  that  category  B 
is  impoitant.  that  we  have  minimized  it, 
and  in  the  appropriations  in  the  bill  as 
written  we  will  make  it  almost  impos- 
sible for  these  school  districts  that  have 
so  many  military  personnel  to  continue 
to  operate. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  think  he  has  touched  on 
an  important  ix)int  in  relation  to  the 
effect  of  the  military  on  a  community, 
even  those  wlio  live  off  the  military 
bases.  They  patronize  the  PX's.  Even 
their  medical  needs  are  received  on  the 
base.  While  we  are  happy  to  have  the 
militaiT  bases  in  our  community,  and 
undoubtedly  they  do  contribute  to  the 
economy,  in  fact,  their  contributions  to 
the  community  are  not  as  great  as  many 
people  beheve. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  That  is  true. 
It  has  been  interesting  to  see  that  not 
only  does  our  impacted  money  go  down, 
but  the  property  in  which  and  around 
which  these  people  live,  the  assessed  val- 
uation of  this  property  is  low,  so  you  get 
less  money  from  the  State. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Is  it  not  also  true  that  in 
this  instance,  unlike  other  kinds  of  in- 
dustry that  may  move  into  a  community, 
military  installations  do  not  provide  a 
tax  base.  Even  if  you  have  the  pei-sonnel 
moling  in.  you  do  not  have  sufficient  tax 
base  to  contribute  greatly  to  the  economy 
of  the  community? 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  I  am  glad  the 
gentleman  made  that  comment,  because 
another  intereiting  fact  developed  in  the 
study  and  is  as  follows:  All  of  the  prop- 
erty owned  by  the  Federal  Government 
in  the  State  of  Colorado  was  taken  into 
consideration  and  valued  at  the  cost 
basis     or     construction     basis.     Thirty 
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percent  of  that  figure,  as  we  do 
In  Colorado,  was  taken  for  taxation 
purposes.  If  you  do  that,  and  then  apply 
the  average  mill  levy  that  would  be  ap- 
plied for  operational  purposes  only,  we 
come  up  with  a  figure  of  more  than  $18 
million  that  you  would  suppose  the  State 
of  Colorado  would  get  in  lieu  of  property 
taxes.  In  fact,  we  have  gotten  much  less 
than  that.  We  have  received  only  $12 
million,  so  that  the  difference  between 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  in  making  up 
that  loss  of  tax  base  and  what  we  are 
doing  is  $6,400,000.  in  one  State  alone. 

The  following  information  is  a  sum- 
mary of  a  doctoral  dissertation  of  Mr. 
Richard  Taylor,  superintendent  of 
schools.  District  No.  3.  El  Paso  County, 
Colo.,  completed  at  Colorado  State  Col- 
lege. Greeley.  Colo.,  on  June  21,  1968. 
This  study  investigated  the  operation  of 
Public  Law  874  in  Colorado  for  the  5- 
year  period,  1963  through  1967. 

The  purpose  as  stated  In  section  1, 
"Declaration  of  policy,"  Public  Law  874, 
ts  to  provide  fimds  to  local  school  dis- 
tricts t^fhere  the  revenues  available  to 
such  agencies  from  local  sources  have 
been  reduced  as  the  result  of  the  acqui- 
sition of  real  property  by  the  United 
States.  Based  on  this  purpose  the  study 
determined  the  relationship  of  loss  of 
school  operational  revenue  from  nontax- 
able Federal  property  to  funds  paid  from 
Public  Law  874. 

The  findings  for  the  most  recent  year, 
1967,  are  hereby  presented. 

Ownership  of  Federal  property  In  Col- 
orado has  a  book  value  of  $1,706,721,406. 
When  compared  to  private  property  as  a 
source  of  public  school  support,  this  value 
represents  an  assessed  value  equiva- 
lent of  $512,016,421.  By  supplj'ing  the 
average  local  school  operational  levy  of 
36.35  mills,  the  revenue  equivalent  be- 
comes $18,611,796. 

Payments  from  Public  Law  874 
amounted  to  $12,189,292  for  this  same 
year.  Therefore,  the  present  payment 
procedure,  when  considered  as  in  lieu  of 
taxes,  represents  a  loss  of  $6,422,504,  or 
34  percent  for  public  school  operation. 

Further  study  was  to  group  the  im- 
pacted school  districts  into  three  cate- 
gories by  the  percent  of  Federal  student 
impaction.  The  findings  from  this  survey 
Identify  the  need  for  a  revision  in  the 
method  of  Federal  support  from  Public 
Law  874. 

The  average  assessed  value  of  private 
property  and  Federal  payments  were  as 
follows:  Districts  with  15  percent  or  less 
federally  connected  students  have  $9,590 
assessed  value  for  each  student  which 
provides  $350  In  local  tax  funds.  Public 
Law  874  provides  $370  for  A  pupils 
and  $185  for  B  pupils.  The  total  of 
local  funds  and  federal  aid  is  then  $720 
for  the  A  category  and  $535  for  the 
B  category. 

Districts  with  16  through  30  percent 
Impaction  have  an  assessed  value  of 
$8,273  per  student  which  raises  $273. 
Public  Law  874  payments  provide  $326 
for  A  students  and  $163  for  B  stu- 
dents. Ttie  total  of  local  and  federal 
funds  is  then  $599  for  A  students  and 
$436  for  the  B  students. 

With  Increased  Federal  activities  the 
funds  decrease  at  a  greater  rate  for 
school  operation.  Thoee  schools  with  31 


percent  and  over  of  federally  connected 
students  have  an  average  assessed  per 
student  value  of  $6,225.  This  provides  for 
local  funds  of  $177.  while  the  A  stu- 
dent rate  Is  $327,  and  the  B  rate  is 
$163.50. 


Thus,  school  districts  with  the  highest 
percent  of  federal  impaction  have  $216 
less  total  funds  for  each  A  student, 
and  $195  less  for  each  B  student  than 
districts  with  low  impaction. 

A  summary  of  the  above  is  as  follows: 
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As  indicated  by  the  above,  as  Federal 
Impaction  Increases,  educational  funds 
for  operation  decrease.  At  the  total  rate 
of  $340  for  each  class  B  student,  essen- 
tial education  is  almost  lmp>ossible.  A 
further  reduction  would  clearly  make 
necessary  the  curtailment  of  education 
for  students  from  nontaxable  Federal 
property. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Maryland  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  amendment  and  to 
respond  to  the  statement  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  with  respect  to  moneys 
going  to  metropolitan  areas.  The  gentle- 
man from  Texas  commented  on  the 
money  received  by  Prince  Georges 
County.  We  get  roughly  $8  million  in 
impacted  aid.  Our  county  spends  71  cents 
of  every  tax  dollar  on  education.  We  have 
a  net  increase  of  13,000  new  students 
each  September.  We  have  been  spend- 
ing in  excess  of  $2  million  a  month  for 
school  construction. 

School  construction  bonds  are  paid  for 
from  the  other  29  percent  of  our  coimty 
income  from  all  sources.  Each  and  every 
year  for  more  than  10  years  we  have 
been  spending  in  excess  of  $1  million  a 
month  for  school  construction. 

We  have  31,000  category  B  students. 

The  other  county  In  my  district. 
Charles,  has  the  same  problems.  We  have 
a  sales  tax.  We  havs  an  income  tax.  Our 
property  tax  rate  Is  the  highest  of  any 
in  the  metropolitan  area  in  Washington. 

The  assessable  base  is  being  increased 
every  year.  I  say  to  the  Members,  ac- 
knowledge these  factors,  and  there  must 
be  partnership  between  the  Federal  and 
State  and  county  level  of  government  to 
insure  the  best  education  and  the  best 
educational  equipment  and  the  best 
teachers  in  order  to  get  to  the  root  of 
our  problems:  namely,  a  good  education 
for  all  of  our  yoimg  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  once  again  I  rise  in 
support  of  an  amendment  to  an  appro- 
priations bill  to  fund  the  program  of 
Federal  aid  to  impacted  school  districts 
at  100  percent.  When  this  program  was 
originally  enacted,  it  was  designed  not 
to  supplant  but  to  augment  the  educa- 
tional expenditures  of  school  districts 
which  have  large  concentrations  of  Fed- 
eral activities  and  thus  large  numbers 
of  children  of  Federal  personnel. 

Over  the  years,  the  impacted  areas 
program  has  proven  to  be  one  of  the 
most  effective  and  least-complicated  pro- 
grams providing  Federal  assistance  to 
education.  It  has  partially  compensated 
school  districts  for  the  excessive  burdens 


which  large  Federal  concentrations  of 
installations  and  persoimel  have  brought 
on  their  school  systems. 

The  two  Maryland  counties  which  I 
represent  spend  up  to  70  percent  of  their 
total  budgets  on  education.  In  Prince 
Georges  County,  an  average  of  13,000  ad- 
ditional schoolchildren  enter  the  system 
each  year.  In  Charles  County,  a  great 
influx  of  new  communities  has  placed 
a  severe  strain  on  Its  already  heavily 
burdened  educational  system.  The  im- 
pacted areas  program  does  not  come  close 
to  defraying  the  actual  additional  costs 
which  these  counties  must  shoulder  to 
provide  top-quality  education  to  the  chil- 
dren of  Federal  personnel  who  live  and 
work  there  and  to  all  the  other  school- 
children. 

There  is  a  matter  of  good  faith  in- 
volved In  the  full  funding  of  this  pro- 
gram. The  affected  school  districts  rely 
on  the  money  which  this  program  pro- 
vides to  partially  defray  the  extraordi- 
nary burdens  caused  by  excessive  Federal 
activities  in  those  areas.  In  fact,  this  pro- 
gram is  a  form  of  aid  to  military  and 
civilian  Government  personnel  and  their 
families  and  is  made  necessary  by  condi- 
tions over  which  neither  they  nor  the 
localities  in  which  they  reside  have  con- 
trol. The  quality  of  education  in  these 
areas  must  not  be  allowed  to  erode  by 
false  economy  such  as  that  proposed  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee  in  H.R. 
18037. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  supported  budg- 
etary reductions  in  both  military  and 
civilian  programs  because  I  believe  that 
this  must  be  done  if  we  are  ever  to  put 
our  fiscal  house  in  order,  but  I  will  not 
support  reductions  in  our  educational 
expenditures.  The  himian  cost  involved 
just  is  not  worth  It.  Our  expenditures  for 
education  must  receive  the  highest  do- 
mestic priority. 

My  State  of  Maryland  would  lose  al- 
most $11  >  2  million  of  a  total  possible 
allotment  of  $25  million,  if  the  reduc- 
tions which  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee wrote  into  HJl.  18037  are  approved. 
The  two  counties  which  I  represent  would 
lose  about  40  percent  of  this  amount  if 
the  amendment  we  are  now  considering 
Is  not  adopted.  Prince  Georges  County 
has  about  31.000  category  B  pupils  and 
would  lose  about  $4  million.  Charles 
County  has  about  2,800  category  B  pupils 
and  would  lose  about  $289,000  dollars. 
Thes"  amounts  represent  about  50  per- 
cent of  the  impacted  aid  money  for 
Prince  Georges  County  and  40  percent  of 
the  total  for  Charles  County.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  these  statistics  would  be  re- 
peated in  school  districts  across  the  coun- 
try and,  because  this  is  true,  I  am  sure 
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that  those  of  you  who  for  some  reason  do 
not  represent  school  districts  with  large 
concentrations  of  category  B  pupils  can 
appreciate  my  concern. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  indi- 
cated that  it  made  these  reductions  be- 
cause they  believed  that  Federal  em- 
ployees who  live  off  Federal  installations 
contribute  their  fair  share  towards  the 
operation  of  the  school  systems  in  the 
places  where  they  live.  The  average  cost 
of  educating  a  student  in  the  Maryland 
public  school  system  is  about  $640  a  year. 
Pull  funding  of  the  impacted  aid  pro- 
gram would  mean  that  each  category 
B  student  would  bring  to  the  local  school 
system  between  $136  and  $176  per  year. 
There  has  always  been  a  tacit  assimiption 
in  this  program  that  the  parents  of  such 
children  are  contributing  something 
towards  the  education  of  their  children 
either  in  the  form  of  income  taxes,  house 
or  apartment  rentals,  and /or  property 
taxes.  However,  this  by  no  means  covers 
the  additional  costs  which  excessive  Fed- 
eral activities  place  on  a  local  school 
system. 

In  his  1965  budget  message.  President 
Johnson  recommended  that  a  thorough 
study  be  made  of  the  Public  Law  874 
and  815  programs.  I  would,  at  this  point, 
like  to  point  up  some  of  the  conclusions 
which  this  report  reached  as  regards  the 
Federal  impacted  areas  program. 

First  of  all,  it  was  determined  that  fi- 
nancial burdens  are  in  fact  created  for 
local  school  districts  by  Federal  activi- 
ties of  the  types  covered  by  this  act.  Sec- 
ond, it  was  foimd  that  it  is  possible  to 
determine  the  financial  burden  each 
school  district  bares  as  a  result  of  these 
activities.  Thus,  it  is  possible  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  to  which  any  Federal 
payments  made  under  this  program 
compensate,  undercompensate,  or  over- 
comr>ensate  recipient  school  districts. 
Third,  the  report  stated  that  the  finan- 
cial burdens  created  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Federal  project  are  not  re- 
stricted to  their  initial  impact,  but  pre- 
sent a  continuing  burden.  The  report 
concluded  that  Federal  activities  create 
additional  school  enrollment  while  as- 
sociated Federal  properties  do  not  con- 
tribute property  tax  revenues  to  support 
these  enrollments. 

In  view  of  the  results  of  the  adminis- 
tration-sponsored report,  and  consider- 
ing the  great  increases  which  have  taken 
place  and  the  number  of  children  of  Fed- 
eral personnel  enrolled  in  school  in  these 
federally  impacted  school  districts,  I 
urge  you  all  to  join  with  me  in  support- 
ing an  increase  in  the  funding  level  sug- 
gested by  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  in  H.R.  18037. 

There  is  a  matter  of  good  faith  in- 
volved in  the  full  funding  of  the  im- 
pacted areas  program.  Our  school  dis- 
tricts need  the  money  provided  under 
this  program.  They  need  100-percent  en- 
titlements. Therefore,  I  urge  all  of  my 
colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  amending 
this  bill  to  provide  such. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MACHEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  commend  the  gentleman  for 


the  statement  he  is  making.  There  al- 
ways seems  to  be  a  great  deal  of  concern 
expressed  by  some  of  our  colleagues  about 
money  which  the  neighboring  school  dis- 
tricts are  receiving.  They  feel  we  have 
had  more  Impact  aid  in  the  metropolitan 
area.  In  many  of  our  districts,  as  I  am 
sure  is  the  case  in  the  gentleman's  area, 
50  percent  of  our  assessable  land  area  is 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government. 

All  this  payment  amounts  to  is  a  pay- 
ment in  lieu  of  taxes. 

We  do  not  want  to  come  to  the  Federal 
Government  and  ask  for  a  handout.  We 
are  not  asking  for  anything  more  in  this 
program  than  that  to  which  we  are 
entitled. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  The  gentleman  from 
Virgima  makes  a  good  point.  These  are 
programs  which  have  been  effective,  and 
successfully  administered.  I  certainly 
hope  the  amendment  will  be  agreed  to. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MACHEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  and  with  the  remarks 
of  my  colleague  from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Broy- 
HiLLl.  I  have  a  large  number  of  students 
in  both  category  A  and  category  B.  I  join 
in  urging  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MACHEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  I  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

We  are  all  painfully  aware  of  the  grave 
fiscal  crisis  facing  the  country  today,  and 
the  subsequent  need  to  establish  firm 
priorities  in  our  Federal  budget.  Clearly, 
two  items  which  must  be  at  the  top  of 
the  list  are  education  and  human  re- 
newal programs.  We  simply  cannot  af- 
ford to  make  cuts  in  these  areas — indeed 
we  must  restore  these  programs  to  full 
funding.  By  establishing  and  carrying 
out  such  priorities,  it  may  require,  as  a 
number  of  my  colleagues  and  I  have  pro- 
posed, the  postponement  of  projects  such 
as  the  supersonic  transport,  and  the  re- 
duction of  our  enormous  farm  subsidy 
program. 

The  needs  of  our  educational  system 
at  all  levels  must  be  met.  This  includes 
full  funding  of  category  B  entitlements  of 
Public  Law  874,  the  impacted  aid  pro- 
gram. Unfortunately,  the  bill  before  us 
today  does  not  provide  the  full  amount. 
Therefore,  I  am  supporting  the  amend- 
ment calling  for  an  additional  $138  mil- 
lion to  restore  category  B  to  the  fiscal 
1968  level. 

Of  no  less  importance  are  funds  for  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  and  Teacher  Corps  which  we  have 
under  consideration  here  today.  They 
provide  a  continuation  of  the  vital  tools 
which  we  have  developed  in  our  human 
renewal  program  and  I  support  and  I  am 
going  to  vote  for  the  amendments  to  re- 
store these  vital  programs  to  full  funding. 
Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MACHEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 


Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  listened 
with  much  interest  to  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  has  said  regarding 
the  funds  for  impacted  areas.  I  think 
the  gentleman  will  agree  with  me  that 
of  all  the  programs  for  aid  to  education 
this  particular  one  reaches  the  people 
with  the  minimum  of  loss  and  adminis- 
trative cost.  It  reaches  those  who  are 
actually  the  victims  of  conditions  over 
which  local  communities  have  no  control. 
Mr.  MACHEN.  I  certainly  agree  with 
the  gentleman.  The  point  is  well  taken. 
Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  agrees  with  me  that  we 
who  have  districts  which  are  affected  in 
this  way  envy  those  who  do  not  have  this 
problem.  It  is  too  bad  we  cannot  all  re- 
sign ourselves  to  the  fact  that  we  do  not 
have  a  problem.  It  happens  that  we  do 
have.  These  areas  are  directly  affected 
and  put  in  this  position  by  Federal  pro- 
grams which  take  property  off  the  tax 
rolls  and  create  a  tremendous  burden  for 
the  local  taxpayers,   and  we  certainly 
must  have  some  relief. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  true 
wherever  we  do  have  a  bedroom-type 
community  and  we  do  not  have  the  broad 
tax  base  to  support  the  demands  for 
capital  for  construction  and  other  school 
programs. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MACHEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  in  the  well,  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland,  and  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  who  has  just 
spoken. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  Mink  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  hard  for  me  to 
understand  how  this  body  could  vote 
down  the  amendment  a  little  while  ago 
for  $136  million  additional  in  title  I, 
ESEA,  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  and  then  stand  here  and  urge 
the  increase  in  money  in  impact  aid.  Im- 
pact aid  money  goes  for  children  in 
school  districts  many  of  whom  can  take 
care  of  themselves.  It  is  true  there  are 
some  category  B  students  where  the  Fed- 
eral property  on  which  their  parents 
work  is  in  the  district  and  there  ought  to 
be  payment  in  lieu  of  taxes  for  them. 

But,  as  to  so  many  of  these  young 
people,  the  parents  work  on  Federal 
property  outside  of  the  school  district. 
As  an  example,  in  Montgomery  County 
the  school  district  receives  money  for 
children  whose  parents  work  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  This  is  the  most  glar- 
ing example,  but  that  happens  in  other 
areas  of  the  counti-y  as  well.  There  is  no 
reason  at  all  why  we  ought  to  be  paying 
Federal  impact  money  for  students 
whose  parents  work  on  Federal  property 
outside  the  school  district  boundaries; 
just  as  there  is  no  reason  why  money 
should  be  paid  for  a  student  whose  par- 
ents work  in  an  IBM  plant  outside  the 
district. 

I  wanted  to  offer  an  amendment  which 
would  have  restricted  the  payment  to  the 
categoi-y  B  student  whose  parents  work 
on  property  vlthin  the  school  district, 
but  it  would  be  luled  out  of  order,  be- 
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cause  I  drafted  my  amendment  the  same 
way.  and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania objected  the  earlier  amendment,  so 
I  will  not  offer  it. 

I  hope  that  the  administration  will 
administer  the  program  in  that  way,  so 
that  the  reduction  of  money  would  come 
with  respect  to  the  children  whose  par- 
ents work  on  Federal  property  outside 
the  school  district. 

We  have  to  control  spending  by  the 
Federal  Government.  If  there  is  ever  an 
area  of  boondoggle  of  Federal  money  for 
education,  it  is  in  impact  aid. 

I  do  not  blame  some  Members  for  feel- 
ing very  strongly  about  it.  because  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  money  goes  to  their 
congressional  districts  for  impact  aid. 
But  we  should  not  forget  that  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  money  goes  to  the 
congressional  districts  for  title  I.  ESEA. 
as  well.  The  total  of  that  amounted  to 
$1,064,000,000  as  appropriated  by  this 
bill  and  for  impact  aid  $382,045,000. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  the  best  way  to 
approach  reduced  funding  of  title  I  of 
ESEA  is  the  way  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [  Mr.  Cahill  i  offered  a  while 
ago.  to  take  it  away  from  some  programs  . 
we  do  not  consider  as  high  priority  and 
to  put  it  into  the  education  program.  I 
like  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey,  and  if  there  were  an 
opportunity  to  support  it  I  would,  since 
it  would  not  increase  the  total  money 
in  this  bill. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr  LAIRD.  The  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota makes  good  sense  In  his  com- 
ments on  the  impact  aid  program,  but 
there  is  one  problem  here.  The  adminis- 
tration is  not  going  to  spend  the  money, 
even  if  we  appropriate  100-percent  en- 
titlement for  category  B  and  A  entitle- 
ments. There  will  be  a  cutback  in  this 
program  which  will  be  announced  after 
the  bill  is  .signed  into  law.  It  is  being  re- 
viewed at  the  present  time. 

Unless  the  language  which  is  carried 
in  this  bill,  which  is  to  be  stricken  by  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Hawaii,  remains,  the  A  districts  will 
not  get  100  percent.  Under  current  law 
the  executive  branch  must  prorate  any 
cut  across  the  board  on  both  categories. 

The  only  way  we  can  insure  a  100- 
percent  payment  to  the  A  districts,  under 
the  terms  of  the  apportionment  which  is 
going  to  be  made  under  this  program,  is 
to  provide  this  language.  I  guarantee  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  today  that 
there  will  be  a  reduced  apportionment 
under  this  program  if  the  Mink  amend- 
ment is  adopted.  The  $6  billion  expendi- 
ture cutback  and  the  $10  billion  appro- 
priation cutback  will  require  a  reduced 
apportionment.  The  only  way  we  can 
assure  a  100-percent  entitlement  to  those 
places  where  the  schoolchildren  have 
parents  who  both  reside  and  work  on 
Federal  property  is  to  go  along  with  the 
committee  bill.  Otherwise  the  adminis- 
tration, in  order  to  live  up  to  the  action 
taken  on  the  tax  bill  the  other  day,  is 
going  to  have  to  prorate  this  program. 

The  people  who  will  suffer  under  such 
a  proration — without  the  committee  lan- 
guage— are  in  the  A  category.  Under  the 


terms  of  the  bill  the  way  the  committee 
reported  it  out,  the  administration  has 
to  give  them  100  percent.  By  going  along 
with  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Hawaii  the  Members 
will  find  the  category  A  payments  made 
in  their  districts  will  drop  significantly. 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  By  the  amendment  we  are 
not  insuiing  that  the  children  whose 
parents  pay  no  taxes  at  all.  that  is.  have 
no  ability  to  pay  property  taxes  in  the 
school  district  will  receive  full  payment. 
The  A  category,  who  live  and  work  on 
property  that  cannot  be  taxed  within  the 
school  district  are  penalized  under  the 
Mink  amendment. 

Tlie  category  B  parents,  who  live  there, 
pay  taxes  in  the  school  district,  and  do 
pay  for  their  schools. 

If  we  look  at  Montgomery  County,  it 
has  the  highest  per  capita  income  of  any 
county  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
highest  percentage  of  doctor's  degrees  of 
any  county  in  the  United  States.  That 
county  ought  to  have  the  financier  abil- 
ity to  pay  for  its  schools,  and  ought  to 
have  the  willingness  to  do  so  because  of 
the  experience  of  the  parents  with  edu- 
cation. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment. 

First  I  want  to  deal  with  the  state- 
ments that  have  been  made  by  several 
members  of  this  committee  regarding 
those  of  us  who  voted  against  the  $6 
billion  cut  and  against  the  tax  pcu;kage. 
I  voted  against  it.  and  I  do  not  apologize 
for  having  done  so,  because  in  doing  so 
I  think  I  was  at  least  as  responsible  and 
far  more  willing  to  accept  my  responsi- 
bility than  those  who  voted  to  the  con- 
trary. 

Now.  on  this  matter  of  taxes,  who  are 
we  kidding  here?  We  are  going  to  edu- 
cate so  many  youngsters  whether  we  do 
it  on  a  local  limited  property  tax  base 
or  on  a  broader  Federal  tax  base. 

The  discussion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  indicating  that  there  is  a  great 
blessing  imposed  on  a  community  by  the 
presence  of  one  of  these  installations 
because  of  the  great  influx  of  additional 
taxes  is  a  complete  depaiture  from  real- 
ity. 

In  the  first  place,  bedroom  areas  do 
not  produce  the  tax  revenues  that  pro- 
vide adequately  for  education.  You  have 
to  have  an  industrial  tax  base;  you  have 
to  have  a  business  tax  base.  Private  in- 
dustry i>ays  that  tax,  but  these  military 
installations  do  not.  In  addition,  private 
industry  does  not  set  up  PXs  as  a  means 
for  their  employees  to  escape  contribu- 
tion to  local  government  through  the 
payment  of  sales  taxes.  So  the  presence 
of  these  bases,  while  they  may  stimulate 
the  economy  in  part,  do  not  deal  equit- 
ably as  do  the  private  employers.  The 
problems  are  created  by  the  presence  of 
large  numbers  of  federally  connected 
children,  frequently  fluctuating  because 
of  the  peculiar  programing  that  we  im- 
pose as  a  result  of  congressional  action. 

Then  let  me  make  another  point.  Mr. 
Chairman.  Here  we  are  near  the  1st  of 
July  and  practically  all  of  the  school 
districts  have  entered  into  their  con- 
tracts with  their  teachers  and  their  pro- 
gram is  set  for  the  fall.  Now  we  are 
going    to    cut    the    funds    they    have 


planned  upon  to  meet  their  needs.  Very 
few  of  them  have  an  Immediate  remedy 
available.  Oh,  next  year  it  can  reflect 
itself  in  an  increase  in  taxes  on  prop- 
erty. The  one  source  of  taxation  in  this 
country  which  is  certainly  overburdened 
is  property.  But  we  can  go  back  to  it 
next  year  at  the  local  government  level 
and  pick  up  the  amount  which  is  with- 
held as  a  result  of  the  cuts  in  the  pro- 
grams, the  cuts  which  would  be  over- 
come by  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii. 

I  think  we  ought  to  restore  these  funds 
and  we  ought  to  accept  our  responsibil- 
ity. If  we  are  going  to  phase  this  pro- 
gram out  and  if  there  is  justiflcation  for 
it.  let  us  do  it  on  an  orderly  basis  so  that 
local  government  officials  can  plan  in  an 
orderly  fashion  to  make  up  the  defi- 
ciency in  order  that  the  education  pro- 
grams may  continue.  If  we  are  going  to 
say  that  the  broad  Federal  tax  base  will 
be  withdrawn  and  we  are  going  to  load 
it  onto  property,  real  property,  then  let 
us  do  it  again  with  a  little  advance  no- 
tice and  not  at  a  time  when  school  dis- 
tricts are  virtually  incapable  of  doing 
anything  at  all  to  correct  the  damage 
which  we  create  by  our  action,  which  in 
my  judgment  is  an  action  bordering  on 
the  highly  irresponsible. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  very  appro- 
priate and  pimgent  remarks.  Also.  I 
should  like  to  associate  myself  with  his 
views  in  this  matter,  because  I  am  going 
to  support  the  amendment  which  has 
been  offered  by  the  distingmshed  gen- 
tlewoman from  Hawaii  fMrs.  Mink]. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  niunber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  which  has  been  offered  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii  I  Mrs. 
Mink]. 

I  certainly  think  that  the  remarks 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  California 
apply  to  almost  any  congressional  dis- 
trict in  the  United  States.  In  one  of  the 
two  counties  which  I  represent  the  school 
pupils  in  p>articular  are  50  percent  fed- 
erally connected.  One-half  of  all  the 
school  children  have  mrents  working 
for  Air  Force  or  NASA.  It  is  estimated 
that  15  percent  of  the  funds  for  the  op- 
eration of  this  school  system  comes  from 
this  impact  aid  program.  If  this  county 
did  not  receive  these  funds  next  year, 
it  would  represent  a  disaster  for  this 
particular  school  district  in  the  State  of 
Florida.  The  legislature  of  the  State  of 
Florida  meets  only  every  2  years.  They 
are  not  in  session  this  year.  Thus,  there 
would  he  no  opportunity  for  them  to  act 
upon  this  matter,  unless  there  was  a 
special  session  in  order  to  keep  the 
schools  going. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  suspect  that  other 
States  are  in  the  same  predicament. 

I  certainly  support  this  amendment 
wholeheartedly.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  we 
do  not  go  ahead  and  pass  this  amend- 
ment which  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman has  proposed,  we  would  put  very 
many  of  our  schools  in  a  great  many 
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school  districts  in  considerable  Jeopardy 
of  operation. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  too  support  this 
amendment,  although  with  a  certain  res- 
ervation. I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
the  PX's  are  not  alone  in  rendering  tax- 
free  services  to  the  communities  of  the 
congressional  district  which  it  is  my 
honor  to  represent.  For  many  years  the 
State  of  Utah  lias  had  a  large  defense 
installation,  which  is  our  largest  single 
employer.  There  is  a  commissary  con- 
nected with  this  operation.  It  Is  the 
largest  grocery  store  in  the  State  of  Utah 
and  there  is  no  State  or  local  sales  tax 
collected  on  the  products  sold  by  this 
commissary.  Its  annual  business  is  some- 
thing in  the  neighborhood  of  $2  million 
a  year. 

Parenthetically,  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  not  supposed  to  be  commissaries  in 
operation  where  private  businesses  are 
adequate  to  do  the  job.  In  that  area  the 
chain  and  local  grocery  stores  are  able  to 
do  the  job  which  is  required  but  the 
commissary  is  allowed  nevertheless.  In 
our  State  we  have  a  combined  State  and 
local  sales  tax  which  amoimts  to  3.5  per- 
cent. Thus,  the  sales  tax  alone  from  the 
operation  of  the  commissary  would 
amount  to  about  $50,000  which  the  State 
and  local  government  loses.  It  is  not  only 
the  sales  tax  which  is  lost  to  the  State 
and  school  districts.  It  is  the  State  to- 
bacco tax,  margarine  tax,  beer  tax,  and 
important  inventory  tax.  The  total  tax 
losses  to  the  State  and  local  school  dis- 
tricts very  likely  exceeds  S  100.000  an- 
nually from  this  commissary. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  here  opposing 
the  existence  of  this  commissary  specifi- 
cally, but  to  point  out  the  tax  loss  which 
is  further  evidence  of  the  necessity  for 
continuance  of  this  program. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  respond 
to  the  challenge  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Smith)  which  has  been  leveled 
toward  those  who  voted  for  the  S6  billion 
spending  cut  and  the  challenge  was  for 
them  to  stand  up  and  be  counted.  I  am 
very  willing  to  do  so.  We  are  not.  in  this 
House  of  Representatives,  establishing 
the  details  of  this  $6  billion  cut.  By  our 
action,  this  is  to  be  done  by  the  Execu- 
tive. But  it  is  my  hope  that  we  shall  be 
able  to  establish  by  our  vote  here  certain 
priorities  for  the  guidance  of  the  Execu- 
tive and  this  is  a  proper  function  of  this 
House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  desirous  that 
the  time  will  soon  come  when  the  States 
and  local  school  districts  can  take  on  this 
burden,  but  in  my  opinion  it  is  not  pos- 
sible for  many  school  districts  to  take  on 
this  burden  at  the  present  time.  That  is 
the  stark  reality  which  we  face  today. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  which  has  been  offered  by 
the  distinguished  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii  [Mrs.  Mink].  As  you  know,  this 
present  appropriation  bill  cuts  50  per- 
cent of  the  funds  in  category  B.  This  af- 
fects over  4,000  school  districts  and  some 
2.2  million  children. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  school  districts 
have  depended  upon  the  receipt  of  these 


funds  over  the  years  and  they  have  in- 
corporated them  in  their  budgets  and 
contracts  have  been  made.  Any  cuts  in 
these  fimds  is  bound  to  reduce  the  qual- 
ity of  education  which  our  children  are 
now  receiving. 

I  do  not  think  the  Members  want  to 
reduce  the  quality  of  education  of  these 
children.  Certainly,  the  House  demon- 
strated this  just  2  weeks  ago  when  it 
passed  by  a  vote  of  2  to  1  a  measure 
which  would  retain  this  funding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  no  new  program; 
this  is  no  sociological  program  for  the 
achievement  of  obscure  goals.  This  is  a 
well  established  program  and  the  funds 
are  used  for  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren. 

We  all  know  that  there  have  to  be 
deep  and  sizable  cuts  if  we  are  to  reach 
the  $6  billion  cut  in  the  budget. 

And  I  voted  for  it.  But  I  realize — and 
I  believe  the  Members  do  also — that  there 
are  priorities.  Of  course  we  have  to  do 
such  things  as  maintain  the  national 
defense,  and  we  have  to  maintain  good 
faith  with  the  pensioners  and  all  others 
who  our  country  has  an  obligation  to 
support.  But  we  also  have  an  obligation 
to  at  least  maintain  the  present  level  of 
the  quality  of  education  that  these  chil- 
dren can  get,  and  certainly  we  have  an 
obligation  not  to  reduce  this  level. 

I  hope  the  House  will  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Hawaii  I  Mrs.  MinkI. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Cliairman.  I  agree, 
this  is  a  matter  of  priorities,  and  deserves 
the  highest  attention.  I  would  also  like 
to  note  that  we  do  have  a  responsibility 
in  certain  areas  where  they  are  Impacted 
with  military  installations  which  have 
not  been  as  beneficial  to  the  economy  as 
some  described  here  today,  and  where  the 
operations  of  the  military  have  been  re- 
duced leaving  the  area  with  an  obligation 
of  paying  for  educational  facilities  that 
have  been  provided  to  sen'e  children  of 
the  servicemen  without  receiving  an  ade- 
quate return  in  lieu  of  real  estate  taxes 
on  the  installation. 

If  there  is  a  change  to  be  made  it 
should  be  in  the  formula  itself,  and  not 
through  the  technique  of  cutting  appro- 
priations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  amend- 
ment and  would  like  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  for  his  state- 
ment. Also  I  thank  him  for  yielding. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  priviliged  to  rise 
in  support,  in  very  strong  support,  of  the 
very  important  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii. 

It  has  been  argued  a  number  of  times 
today  that  since  we  have  just  completed 
positive  action  on  the  Revenue  and  Ex- 
penditure Control  Act  of  1958,  we  must 
wield  the  surgeon's  scalpel  with  great 
flourishes  for  all  the  money  that  has  to 
be  cut.  I  have  said  before  and  will  say 
again  to  this  body  that  the  education  of 


our  children  should  have  the  highest  of 
priorities  and  that  everything  else  should 
come  afterwards.  I  believe  that  the  cuts 
which  are  indeed  needed  will  have  to 
come  from  elsewhere.  There  is  absolutely 
no  reason  why  the  scalpel  cannot  be  ju- 
diciously used  to  slice  the  required  reduc- 
tions from  the  $2.4  billion  cost  of  main- 
taining our  troops  in  Europe,  from  the 
$2.9  billion  farm  subsidy  program,  from 
the  $4.4  billion  for  the  space  program, 
from  the  $223  million  for  the  supersonic 
transport  program,  and  from  the  $5.2 
billion  allocated  for  foreign  aid,  for  a 
few. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  stated  2  weeks  ago, 
and  I  repeat  again  today,  we  simply  can- 
not defer  the  education  of  our  children. 
If  we  are  derelict  in  our  duty,  the  oppor- 
tunity will  be  permanently  lost  for  the 
unfortunate  youths  of  today  who  are 
made  to  suffer. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly  urge  that  the 
amendment  be  adopted. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  for  his  very 
eloquent  statement,  which  is  extremely 
applicable,  I  believe,  to  a  great  many 
congressional  districts,  including  my 
own. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  disappoint- 
ing to  note  in  this  jjending  appropria- 
tion bill,  H.R.  18037,  a  reduction  in 
grants  to  school  districts  in  federally 
affected  areas.  This  reduction — below 
the  level  of  last  year — will  impair  the 
quality  of  education  in  those  areas.  In 
Lake  County,  HI.,  alone,  the  recommend- 
ed cut  will  deprive  the  schoolchildren  of 
more  than  $400,000.  The  hardest  hit 
schools  in  my  congressional  district 
would  be  Zion  Elementary  School,  $25.- 
768:  Waukegan  grade  school,  $28,978; 
North  Chicago  grade  school,  $67,000: 
Waukegan  High  School.  $73,475;  Zion- 
Bcnton  High  School,  $19,537;  North  Chi- 
cago High  School,  $40,580:  and  High- 
land Park  High  School.  $43,728. 

In  most  of  these  schools  the  need  is 
great.  In  several  of  the  schools  disad- 
vantaged and  deprived  youths  will  be 
the  principal  beneficiaries. 

I  feel  dutybound  to  support  the  posi- 
tion of  the  schools  and  schoolchildren 
who  will  benefit  from  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii 
[Mrs.  MiNKl.  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  serious  de- 
ficiencies in  the  appropriation  measure 
before  us  today.  The  cutbacks  in  our 
educational  programs  threaten  to  un- 
dennine  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
over  the  past  few  years,  and  to  frustrate 
the  promise  of  greater  educational  op- 
portunities for  the  future.  I  take  no 
relish  in  finding  that  my  fears  last  week 
when  we  discus.sed  the  S6  billion  reduc- 
tion in  Federal  expenditures  for  fiscal 
year  1969  are  being  justified:  by  absorb- 
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InK  this  reduction  through  cutbacks  in 
our  education  programs,  we  are  moving 
toward  a  foreclosure  on  meeting  our 
domestic  needs. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
lady  from  Hawaii  would  prevent  one  of 
these  crippUni?  blows.  Federal  funds  to 
impacted  school  areas,  under  Public  Law 
874,  have  been  successfully  used  to  bene- 
fit millions  of  our  Nation's  youth  over 
the  years.  We  have  made  a  commitment 
to  these  children,  and  to  the  school 
districts  all  over  the  country  that  have 
served  increasing  concentrations  of  fed- 
erally connected  children.  We  cannot 
disregard  this  commitment.  Continuing 
these  funds — at  least  at  their  present 
level — is  essential  to  the  education  of 
our  youth,  and  consequently  to  the  fu- 
ture of  our  Nation.  We  must  not  sacri- 
fice this  future. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  eentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man* I  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment-offered by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii  [Mrs.  Mink], 

I  recognize  the  good  this  program  has 
developed  in  the  past,  and  I  know  it  will 
do  much  £;ood  in  the  future. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chaii-man.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  just  ask  the  gentleman,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  is  it  not  true  that  the 
appropriation  bill  as  it  now  stands  is 
changing  the  basic  formula  of  Public  Law 
874,  which  provides  that  category  B 
would  be  50  percent  of  category  A.  and 
the  appropriation  bill  cuts  50  per- 
cent less  than  the  formula? 

Mr.  DOWNING.  That  is  my  under- 
standing 

Mr.  WHITE.  Therefore  you  are  penal- 
izing school  districts  that  have  depended 
on  what  almost  amounts  to  a  moral  con- 
tract in  the  programing  of  their  edu- 
cational programs? 

Mr.  DOWNING.  That  certainly  is  cor- 
rect. These  schools  have  made  plans 
based  on  receipt  of  these  funds,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  a  great  disservice  if  you 
took  them  away. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
second  time  in  the  past  2  weeks,  I  sup- 
port my  able  colleague,  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Hawaii,  in  an  attempt  to  re- 
store important  educational  funds 
which  should  not.  in  justice,  be  with- 
held from  our  school  systems. 

When  Congress  passed  Public  Law 
874,  it  recognized  fully  that  school  dis- 
tricts having  substantial  numbers  of 
students  whose  parents  were  employed 
at  Federal  installations  were  affected  in 
two  ways.  Some  of  the  parents  live  in 
Government  housing,  on  the  installa- 
tions where  they  are  employed,  and 
therefore  are  assumed  not  to  contribute 
m  any  way  to  the  tax  base  of  the  local 
school  district.  The  children  of  these 
parents  are  classified  in  Public  Law  874 
as  category  A. 

A  second  group  of  students,  classified 
as  category  B,  do  not  live  in  Government 
housing  on  the  Federal  installation,  and 


their  homes  are  therefore  considered  to 
be  a  part  of  the  tax  b«tse.  However,  the 
installations  where  these  parents  are 
employed  are  not  on  the  tax  rolls.  They 
are  not  in  the  same  position  as  a  busi- 
ness or  industry  at  which  these  parents 
might  be  employed,  a  business  or  indus- 
try which  could  expect  to  contribute  to 
the  taxes  which  support  the  local  school 
district. 

The  local  school  district,  then,  is  re- 
imbursed in  two  respects  for  its  students 
in  category  A.  and  in  only  one  respect 
for  those  in  category  B.  The  formula 
for  the  distribution  of  funds  was  set  up 
in  Public  Law  874.  with  payments  for 
category  B  students  to  be  50  jiercent  of 
the  formula  for  category  A.  School  sys- 
tems affected  by  this  law  have  relied 
upon  payments  in  both  categories  to 
meet  the  additional  demands  of  ex- 
P>anded  enrollments  without  a  corre- 
sponding expansion  in  the  tax  base. 

Mr.  Charman.  it  is  recognized  that 
the  payments  under  category  B  should 
be  less  than  under  category  A.  This  was 
taken  care  of  in  Public  Law  874.  It  is 
certainly  not  incumbent  upon  this  Con- 
gress, in  an  appropriation  bill,  to  reduce 
the  payments  more  than  they  have  al- 
ready been  reduced  by  the  law. 

Two  weeks  ago  today,  the  House  rec- 
ognized the  equity  in  this  situation  when 
we  voted  to  support  a  full  category  B  ap- 
propriation in  the  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1968.  It  is  still 
true  today  that  our  hard-pressed  edu- 
cational systems  are  sorely  in  need  of 
these  funds.  Superintendents  are  now 
preparing  their  budgets  for  the  1969 
year,  and  again  they  are  relying  upon 
Congress  to  supply  the  funds  for  a  well- 
considered  and  well-justified  program.  I 
hope  we  will  justify  their  confidence. 

GENESAL     LEAVE     TO     EXTEND 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers, who  desire  to  do  so.  may  extend 
their  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in 
favor  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mink  J 
which  would  restore  most  of  the  money 
approved  by  the  Congress  in  regard  to 
federally  impacted  school  areas. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  there  is 
a  need  to  cut  back  in  spending,  but  edu- 
cation is  not  one  of  these  areas. 

In  the  Third  Congressional  District  of 
New  Jersey  there  are  several  military 
installations,  the  largest  being  Fort 
Monmouth.  Because  of  this,  there  are 
many  extra  students  attending  school  in 
local  communities.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  a  definite  responsibility  to  help 
aid  in  the  education  of  these  students 
rather  than  passing  the  burden  on  to 
the  local  taxpayer, 

I  am  adamantly  opposed  to  the  Con- 
gress failing  to  meet  its  financial  respon- 
sibilities in  the  impacted  school  areas 
program. 

The  federally  impacted  areas  aid.  un- 
der Public  Law  874.  was  enacted  in  1950, 
and  since  that  time  has  provided  needed 
assistance  to  local  school  districts  bur- 


dened by  the  obligation  of  providing 
educational  services  to  the  children  of 
families  employed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  local  communities  all  over 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  recent  tax  inciea.se, 
which  I  voted  against,  already  will  soon 
be  hitting  the  average  American  tax- 
payer. Let  us  not  add  still  another  tax 
by  refusing  to  approve  Mrs.  Mink's 
amendment. 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
facing  today  one  of  the  most  important 
pieces  of  legislation  ever  to  come  before 
the  Congress.  We  are  determining  the 
future  of  many  of  our  young  people 
throughout  the  country. 

I  am  extremely  distressed  over  the 
drastic  reductions  requested  in  our  edu- 
cation programs  as  contained  in  the 
Labor-HEW  appropriation  bill  which  is 
before  us  on  the  floor  today. 

In  1965,  we  embarked  on  an  effort  to 
strengthen  elementary  and  secondary 
education  programs  in  the  heart  of  our 
metropolitan  areas  and  in  the  rural 
schools  of  our  Nation.  The  solutions  to 
many  of  our  domestic  problems  are  in- 
herent in  continued  Federal  support  of 
Public  Laws  874  and  815  as  well  as  in  the 
effective  implementation  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act.  This 
act  authorized  Federal  funds  to 
strengthen  educational  programs  for  our 
economically,  socially,  and  culturally 
disadvantaged  children.  How  can  we  now 
smother  these  programs  by  withholding 
funds  which  are  imperative  for  thou- 
sands of  school  districts  all  over  the 
country?  I  say  we  sacrifice  not  only  our 
children's  future,  but  the  future  of  our 
Nation  as  well. 

This  appropriation  bill  in  its  present 
form  would  delete  all  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  aid  to  Indian 
schools,  it  would  eliminate  $9  million  in 
funds  primarily  for  migrant,  handi- 
capped children  in  State  schools  and 
hospitals,  neglected  and  delinquent  chil- 
dren in  State  and  local  institutions  and 
disadvantaged  children  regularly  en- 
rolled in  school,  and  it  would  deny  more 
than  $117  million  in  reading,  language 
skills,  and  other  compensatory  education 
services,  and  related  items.  Essentially, 
the  impact  of  these  proposed  reductions 
will  affect  our  future  citizens  across  the 
entire  Nation. 

I  strongly  support,  and  I  urge  your 
support,  of  the  amendment  to  add 
$138,800,000  to  the  appropriation  bill  for 
the  restoration  of  funds  for  the  federally 
affected  areas  which  has  just  been  intro- 
duced by  my  colleague  from  Hawaii. 

The  failure  to  appropriate  the  needed 
funds  will  only  further  burdeii  State  and 
k  cal  governments  and  boards  of  educa- 
tion. Certainly  the  Federal  Government 
sh  uld  be  willing  to  pay  its  fair  share  of 
the  expense  to  educate  children  in  those 
areas  which  are  heavily  populated  with 
Federal  and  military  personnel — espe- 
cially since  these  families  are  only  tempo- 
rarily in  residence  and  are  subject  to  or- 
der.- by  tht  Federal  Government  to  move 
at  any  moment.  And.  I  think  we  must 
also  remember  that  these  school  districts 
do  not  derive  funds  through  taxes  paid 
out  by  military  families,  since  they  buy 
much  of  their  food  and  other  necessi- 
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ties  on  base.  Certainly  the  schools  in 
military  commimities  should  have  ade- 
quate financial  support,  without  over- 
taxing the  local  citizens. 

We  must  remember,  too,  that  the  Ele- 
mentary and  SecorKiary  Education  Act 
has  significantly  contributed  to  the  qual- 
ity of  the  school  library  resources  pro- 
gram available  to  children  and  teachers 
in  public  and  private  schools  by  making 
possible  long-range,  in-service  educa- 
tion programs  through  consultant  serv- 
ices, leadership  workshops,  by  making 
possible  the  augmentation  of  budgets, 
providing  demonstration  programs,  and 
the  development  and  distribution  of  pro- 
fessional publications.  There  is  great 
need  for  the  continuation  of  this  pro- 
gram in  order  t .  enable  the  library  re- 
sources program  to  approach  recom- 
mended standards. 

I  also  urge  suppwrt  for  a  bipartisan  ef- 
fort to  restore  the  $135  million  cut  from 
title  I.  We  must  do  all  we  can  to  enhance 
the  educational  attainment  of  our  dis- 
advantaged children.  If  every  child  is  to 
receive  an  equal  opportunity  to  succeed 
to  the  full  extent  of  his  potential,  the 
schools  must  give  special  attention  to 
those  children  who  have  educational 
needs  that  cannot  be  met  by  the  regular 
instructional  program. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  the 
education  of  our  needy  children  must  be 
foremost  in  our  minds.  The  proposed  re- 
duction will  seriously  undermine  the  bi- 
partisan spirit  which  marked  the  draft- 
ing and  enactment  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  in  its  com- 
mitment to  provide  education  for  our 
young  people.  Funds  provided  by  the  act 
have  significantly  contributed  to  the 
quality  of  the  schools. 

Again.  I  i.sk,  how  can  we  smother  our 
educational  programs  by  withholding 
funds  which  are  so  important  to  thou- 
sands of  our  young  people  throughout 
the  Nation?  How  can  we  sacrifice  our 
children's  education  and  their  future? 
We  must — It  is  our  duty — as  representa- 
tives of  these  young  people,  see  that  they 
are  provided  with  an  adequate  prepara- 
tion for  life  itself. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  voice  strong  support  for  the  amend- 
ment to  the  HEW  appropriations  bill, 
H.R.  18037.  which  will  add  the  $138,- 
800.000  to  the  impacted  school  district 
program  cut  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. On  June  11,  1968,  the  will  of 
this  body  was  clearly  expressed  to  fully 
fund  this  program  for  fiscal  1969.  Once 
again  however,  the  economy  ax  is  being 
wielded  in  blind  fashion,  cutting  through 
the  necessary  as  well  as  the  superfluous 
proposals.  I  must  again  stress  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
the  July  11  vote  on  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill. 

If  necessary  budget  cuts  are  to  be 
made,  they  must  be  made  with  the  req- 
uisite precision  that  takes  into  account 
the  needs  of  our  federally  impacted 
school  districts  to  plan  a  comprehensive 
program  without  the  annual  fear  that 
the  program  will  go  unfunded. 

Education  is  a  continuing  process.  It 
cannot  be  put  aside  in  lean  years  and 
revamped  at  a  later  date. 

Where  Federal  land  holdings  and  em- 


ployment activity  constitute  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  geographical  area  of  a  school 
district,  the  economic  burden  on  the  area 
is  not  only  real,  but  also  is  of  a  continu- 
ing nature,  and  necessitates  continuing 
help  in  supporting  the  burden.  Congress 
has,  in  effect,  recognized  this  burden  by 
extending  Public  Laws  874  and  815  con- 
tinually since  1950. 

In  some  areas  the  Federal  impact  is  of 
a  temporary  nature.  In  such  cases  the 
impact  aid  program  is  necessary  only 
until  the  tax  base  recovers  to  a  normal 
level.  In  other  areas  however,  the  Fed- 
eral activity  is  permanent  and  therefore 
the  necessity  for  compensating  funds  is 
permanent. 

Educational  programs  are  developed 
on  a  yearly  basis,  but  each  year  is  an 
indivisible  portion  of  a  comprehensive 
plan  that  must  be  built  as  the  needs  of 
the  area  expand. 

The  Public  Laws  874  and  815  programs 
are  not  in  any  sense  a  Federal  handout. 
They  are  just  compensation  for  the 
monetary  burden  occasioned  by  the  Fed- 
eral activity.  The  programs  provide  a 
sensible,  workable  method  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  meet  its  obligations 
to  the  commimities  which  qualify  for 
impacted  aid. 

The  benefits  of  these  programs  are  not 
"frills"  or  "extras."  The  program  is  not 
designed  to  fund  "experimental"  projects 
which  could  comfortably  be  put  off  for  a 
year  or  two.  They  are  applicable  to  edu- 
cational procedures  of  the  most  basic 
and  imperative  sort. 

In  fiscal  1968  California,  for  example, 
received  $55,267,000  in  aid  imder 
Public  Law  874.  The  proposed  amount 
for  fiscal  1969  is  $32,422,000,  a  reduction 
of  $22,845,000. 

The  Fourth  District  of  California,  my 
district,  has  four  major  military  installa- 
tions: Mare  Island  Shipyard,  Beale  Air 
Force  Base,  Travis  Air  Force  Base,  and 
Mather  Air  Force  Base.  School  districts 
in  these  areas,  in  reliance  on  this  pro- 
gram, have  expanded  their  plant  capa- 
bilities, purchased  additional  textbooks, 
hired  additional  teachers,  and  increased 
their  expenditures  to  provide  the  chil- 
dren of  military  and  civilian  personnel 
who  work  at  these  tax-exempt  facilities 
with  the  best  education  possible.  Under 
the  reduced  proposals  the  Fourth  District 
would  lose  about  $1,000,000  in  school  aid. 
Such  a  reduction  will  do  incalculable 
harm  to  the  educational  program. 

These  people  do  not  generally  have 
the  opportunity  to  choose  the  communi- 
ties where  their  children  will  be  edu- 
cated. Since  they  are  denied  this  option 
it  is  especially  important  that  we  meet 
our  responsibilities  to  them. 

I  share  the  view  of  many  local  edu- 
cators who  state  that  a  cutback  in  im- 
pact aid  funds  would  be  a  stunning  blow 
to  quality  education  in  the  United  States 
and  to  our  national  purpose. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  a  realistic 
funding  of  title  II  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 
as  amended. 

The  authorization  for  this  program  in 
fiscal  year  1969  totals  $167,375,000.  The 
appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  just 
ending  is  $104,457,000.  The  committee 


recommendation  is  a  woefully  small  $50 
million. 

I  join  my  colleagues  who  have  spoken 
here  today  in  support  of  greater  appro- 
priations for  education,  in  stating  the 
firm  conviction  that  an  investment  in 
education  is  the  soundest  investment  in 
the  future  that  we  can  make,  I  know  that 
we  are  facing  very  critical  budget  condi- 
tions for  the  12-month  period  starting 
July  1.  However,  I  feel  that  skimping  on 
education  is  penny  wise  and  pound 
foolish.  * 

If  we  deprive  our  children  of  an  ade- 
quate education  now,  they  will  not  be 
the  contributing  members  of  society  that 
they  could  have  been  when  they  reach 
adulthood.  They  will  be  costing  this  Na- 
tion through  their  lifetime. 

Title  II,  as  you  know,  relates  to  school 
library  resources,  textbooks,  and  other 
instructional  materials.  In  the  current 
fiscal  year,  the  State  of  California  re- 
ceived some  $9.3  million  from  Federal 
assistance  for  these  programs.  If  the 
level  of  appropriations  recommended  by 
the  committee  prevails,  this  will  be  re- 
duced to  only  $4.3  million  and  an  out- 
standing program  which  has  just  beguq 
to  reach  its  peak  effectiveness  will  come 
to  a  grinding  halt. 

For  the  past  3  years  title  n  of  tlie  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
has  resulted  in  the  purchase  of  5  million 
books  for  elementary  and  secondary 
school  libraries,  has  provided  278.000  pe- 
riodicals, and  713.000  audiovisual  ma- 
terials for  these  libraries. 

This  sounds  like  a  tremendous  lot,  of 
course,  but  I  should  point  out  that  in 
California  we  have  5  million  children  in 
school. 

Consider  that  the  ideal  size  school  li- 
brary is  one  which  contains  10  books 
for  each  child  and  then  compare  this 
with  the  present  average,  in  the  State  of 
California,  even  after  this  assistance,  of 
3.5  books  per  child,  we  can  realize  how 
much  we  have  to  do  to  catch  up. 

It  is  in  support  of  this  and  a  fine  pro- 
gram of  demonstration  libraries  for  our 
schools  that  I  urge  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  raise  the  level  of  appropria- 
tions for  title  II  to  equal  that  of  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  by  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Hawaii.  From  experience 

1  can  testify  that  this  is  a  program  that 
is  effective  in  educating  children,  a  mat- 
ter of  great  concern  to  me. 

More  than  that,  for  us  not  to  provide 
this  money  would  cause  chaos  in  the 
school  districts  of  this  country,  many  of 
whom  have  already  made  their  budgets 
for  the  coming  school  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman. 

2  weeks  ago  I  supported  the  effort  on  the 
floor  to  increase  the  appropriation  for 
fiscal  1968  for  impacted  aid  to  local 
school  districts. 

At  that  time  I  made  the  statement  that 
of  all  types  of  Federal  aid  to  education 
I  believe  that  which  is  made  available 
through  the  impacted  aid  programs  is 
the  best.  I  am  highly  pleased  that  the  in- 
creased appropriation  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  was  approved.  I  take  the  floor 
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today  to  urge  that  similar  action  be 
taken  with  respect  to  Impacted  aid  fimds 
for  fiscal  1969,  In  my  judgment.  It  would 
be  a  serious  mistake  to  cut  back  the  im- 
pacted aid  program  as  recommended  by 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee.  I 
believe  I  can  Illustrate  the  unfortunate 
results  that  the  proposed  cuts  will  have 
in  my  State  by  citing  the  situation  in  one 
particular  school  district. 

Yesterday  Superintendent  William  R. 
Boren  of  the  Weber  County  District  vis- 
ited my  ofUce  and  outlined  a  clear  picture 
of  what  the  cuts  wUl  do  there.  In  the 
school  year  Just  concluded  the  Weber 
District  had  a  total  enrollment  of  18.000 
student*.  Of  this  number.  8.579  or  47  per- 
cent were  federally  connected.  That,  of 
course,  is  a  rather  high  percentage  of 
pupils  and  well  points  up  the  Importance 
of  the  impacted  aid  programs  to  the  dis- 
trict. In  fiscal  1968  a  total  of  $486  million 
was  appropriated  for  funding  of  all  Pub- 
lic Law  874  programs.  The  proposal  be- 
fore us  today  would  appropriate  only 
$367  million  for  fiscal  1969.  or  $119  mil- 
lion less  than  last  year's  total. 

The  method  proposed  for  distribution 
of  foflds  would  provide  100-percent  fi- 
nancing for  students  in  the  3A  category: 
that  is.  students  who  live  on  Federal 
property  whose  parents  work  on  Federal 
property.  But  because  of  the  cuts,  only 
51.4-percent  funding  would  be  provided 
for  students  in  the  3B  category;  that  is. 
students  who  do  not  live  on  Federal 
property  but  whose  parents  work  in  a 
federally  connected  activity.  Now.  out  of 
the  8.579  students  in  the  Weber  School 
District  who  fall  in  the  federally  con- 
nected category,  only  72  are  in  the  3A 
group,  while  all  the  rest — 8.507  stu- 
dents— are  in  3B.  If  the  3B  program  is 
funded  at  only  51.4  percent  as  presently 
proposed,  the  Weber  District  would  lose 
some  $500,000  in  comparison  with  the 
amount  cf  funds  made  available  for  fis- 
cal 1968.  The  total  budget  for  the  district 
Is  $7  million. 

Obviously,  to  cut  a  half  million  dollars 
from  a  $7  million  budget  is  to  cut  it  dras- 
tically. This  is  money  that  the  district 
has  counted  on,  and  has  built  Into  its 
budget  plans  for  the  next  school  year.  I 
believe  strongly  that  it  will  be  a  mistake 
to  make  such  deep  cuts  in  a  program 
that  has  proved  so  important  and  so 
helpful  in  recent  years.  I  realize  that  the 
budget  has  got  to  be  cut.  I  realize  that 
economies  have  got  to  be  made  because 
of  the  difficult  fiscal  situation  in  which 
the  country  finds  itself.  But  I  honestly 
believe  that  to  cut  back  a  vital  educa- 
tion program  as  drastically  as  it  would 
be  cut  back  in  the  Weber  County  School 
District,  which  I  cite  as  an  example,  is  to 
practice  a  false  economy. 

In  my  view,  one  of  the  areas  where  we 
can  least  afford  to  make  budget  cuts  in 
the  field  of  education,  and  particularly  so 
in  an  area  that  has  proved  so  workable 
and  beneficial  as  the  impacted  aid  pro- 
grams. I  strongly  urge  that  the  amend- 
ment to  increase  the  appropriation  for 
impacted  aid  be  adopted. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Dlinois.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  Congresswoman  Minx  to  add 
$138,800,000  to  the  Public  Law  874  im- 
pacted aid  program,  bringing  the  total 
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appropriation    to    $505,900,000    for   fis- 
cal year  1969. 

I  do  so  in  full  recognition  of  current 
economic  conditions.  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Appropriations  Committee 
for  its  efforts  to  reduce  spending  in  non- 
essential areas.  The  committee's  task  is 
most  difficult,  particularly  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  we  arc  dealing  with  such 
vital  programs  this  afternoon,  one  of 
which  is  the  impacted  aid  program  which 
helps  school  districts  meet  increased 
operating  and  maintenance  costs  resiilt- 
ing  from  Federal  activities  in  their  areas. 
I  do  not  think  we  can  afford  to  short- 
change our  education  programs,  espe- 
cially those  of  proven  value.  That  is 
practicing  false  economy,  which  will  cost 
us  a  great  deal  more  in  the  long  run. 

As  was  the  case  on  June  11  when  we 
passed  the  second  supplemental  for  fiscal 
year  1968  with  the  amendment  restor- 
ing funds  for  the  Public  Law  874  pro- 
gram. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  again  sup- 
port the  program  today.  As  I  said  then, 
this  program  has  proven  its  worth.  It 
should  not  be  cut  back;  if  anj-thlng  it 
should  be  expanded  to  help  the  schools 
meet  their  actual  costs. 

Mr  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
wholesome  purpose  and  accomplishment 
of  essentially  required  reductions  In  Ctov- 
emment  expenditures,  which  no  one  dis- 
putes, priority  standards  must  be  estab- 
lished. The  prudent  and  wise  standards, 
of  course,  must  be  based  on  our  judg- 
ment of  what  needs  and  matters  are  of 
critical  urgency  for  sustaining  and  im- 
proving the  basic  strengths  and  disci- 
plines of  our  society. 

Obviously,  matters  of  health,  educa- 
tion, and  welfare,  so  vitally  affecting  the 
lives  of  all  our  citizens,  must  be  niun- 
bered  and  classified  among  these  foun- 
dation pillars  of  national  integrity  and 
progress. 

Therefore.  I  believe  that  this  House 
must,  and  I  hope  vrtll,  give  very  careful 
and  conscientious  attention  to  the  ur- 
gency of  Insuring  that  adequate  appro- 
priations arc  included  in  this  bill  to  meet 
the  educational  needs  of  millions  of  im- 
poverished and  disadvantaged  children 
in  practically  every  State  in  this  coun- 
try; we  should,  and  I  hope  we  will,  in- 
sure that  adequate  funds  are  Included  In 
the  provisions  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  aid  to  meet  the  basic 
needs  of  migrant,  handicapped,  ne- 
glected students  for  specialized  Instruc- 
tion and  facilities  In  reading  and  lan- 
guage skills,  general  understanding,  and 
overall  preparation  for  the  hard  chal- 
lenges they  will  experience  in  trying  to 
make  their  own  economic  way  at  a  rea- 
sonable level  in  this  competitive  era. 

We  have  had  specific  and  exhaustive 
authoritative  testimony  here  demon- 
strating the  Increasingly  rising  costs  of 
education  and  numbers  of  students  in 
our  schools.  Our  educational  depart- 
ments and  systems  in  all  States  through- 
out the  country,  including  my  own  great 
Commonwealth,  had.  wisely,  projected 
plans  and  programs  and  assembled  staffs 
to  provide  educational  opportunities  for 
all  of  our  youth  based  on  the  reasonable 
expectation  of  a  certain  and  virtually 
promised  level  of  Federal  assistance. 
Mr.  Chairman,  even  those  who  might 


be  of  sincere  conviction  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  make  great  forward  advances 
at  this  moment  would  still,  I  think,  be, 
and  I  hope  they  are.  Inclined  to  agree 
that  in  this  vital  field  of  education,  in 
this  critical  hour  of  our  national  des- 
tiny, we  at  least  should  not  stand  still 
and.  under  no  circumstances,  can  we  af- 
ford to  go  backward. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  particu- 
larly hope  and  urge  that  amendments 
designed  to  restore  the  originally  recom- 
mended fimds  for  impacted  school  dis- 
tricts, the  title  I  programs,  the  OEO 
operations  of  proven  merit  will  be  over- 
whelmingly adopted  or  at  the  very  least 
maintained  at  the  1968  level.  Finally,  let 
us  be  mindful  that  when  the  Revenue 
and  Expenditure  Control  Act  was  ap- 
proved in  this  House  last  week  it  was 
virtually  pledged  and  commonly  ac- 
cepted that  basic  programs  essential  to 
the  economic  and  social  progress  of  so 
many  millions  of  American  families,  and 
especially  the  children,  would  not  be 
affected. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii  [Mrs. 

MiNKl. 

Under  Public  Law  874.  Congress  in  1950 
undertook  to  provide  financial  assistance 
to  school  districts  which  were  burdened 
by  high  concentrations  of  Federal  activ- 
ities. This  assistance  was  authorized  as 
the  result  of  a  recognition  of  the  basic 
problem  that  the  Nations  school  districts 
could  not.  without  such  Federal  aid,  meet 
fully  the  cost  of  their  educational  pro- 
grams and  still  construct  the  additional 
schools  and  facilities  which  were  needed 
in  so-called  federally  impacted  areas.  It 
Is  indisputable  that  such  Federal  assist- 
ance has  enabled  school  districts  having 
impacted  areas  to  keep  abreast  of  such 
increased  demands.  The  50th  State, 
wliich  the  gentlewoman  and  I  have  the 
honor  of  representing,  is  no  exception. 

Hawaii  has  long  been  regarded  as  the 
Nation's  westernmost  bulwark  of  na- 
tional defense.  The  Islands  have  accord- 
ingly been  the  site  of  a  very  high  con- 
centration of  military  and  naval  instal- 
lations and  the  personnel  necessary  to 
man  them.  Substantial  numbers  of  the 
childi-en  of  these  military  and  civilian 
personnel  attend  Hawaii's  public  schools, 
often  from  homes  which  are  situated  off 
military  bases. 

The  high  quality  of  public  school  in- 
struction which  is  offered  in  Hawaii  to 
the  children  of  military  personnel  and 
Federal  civilian  employees  has  been  made 
possible  in  part  by  this  Federal  aid.  Be- 
cause of  the  long  period  of  financial  as- 
sistance provided  by  the  Congress,  the 
Hawaii  State  department  of  education, 
like  the  school  districts  which  are  simi- 
larly affected  elsewhere  in  the  country, 
has  budgeted  for  its  1968  fiscal  year  needs 
in  anticipation  of  the  receipt  of  impacted 
school  aid  funds. 

To  provide  anything  less  than  the  full 
amount  of  the  authorization  under  the 
1950  law  is  to  show  a  callous  lack  of  good 
faith  to  the  school  districts  Involved. 
Full  entitlement  was  pledged  by  Con- 
gress under  Public  Law  874,  and  this 
amendment  would  help  to  keep  that 
pledge  and  show  our  good  faith. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  gentlewoman's  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  RAHJSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
happy  to  support  this  amendment  to  the 
Labor,  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year  1969 
which  would  provide  $5  million  for  bilin- 
gual education  programs.  I  am  strongly 
in  favor  of  providing  funds  for  the  de- 
velopment and  implementation  of  bilin- 
gual education  programs  for  American 
youngsters  who  do  not  speak  English  as 
their  mother  tongue. 

Farming  is  one  of  the  most  important 
industries  in  the  congressional  district 
that  I  represent.  Many  of  the  farmers 
in  my  district  employ  migrant  agricul- 
tural workers  at  various  times  through- 
out the  year.  Most  of  these  workers  are 
Spanish  speaking,  as  are  their  children. 

When  these  workers  are  in  the  fields, 
their  children  attend  public  schools 
where  English  is  the  language  of  in- 
struction. From  the  moment  they  enter 
school,  they  are  at  a  considerable  dis- 
advantage because  they  are  expected  to 
communicate  in  class  in  English,  which 
in  most  cases  is  a  foreign  language  to 
them.  Similar  situations  exist  in  many 
other  parts  of  our  country. 

Estimates  from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation indicate  that  approximately  89 
percent  of  Spanish-speaking  children 
will  drop  out  of  school  before  finishing 
high  school.  Figures  also  indicate  that 
today  there  are  more  than  5  million 
school-age  children  in  the  United  States 
who  are  falling  behind  in  their  educa- 
tion because  English  is  their  language  of 
instruction,  but  not  their  mother  tongue. 

We  have  an  obligation  and  responsi- 
bility to  the  children  of  this  country.  We 
must  help  them,  in  every  way  possible,  to 
prepare  for  citizenship  and  productive 
lives  in  our  society.  The  best  way  to  ac- 
complish this  is  through  education. 

For  many  years,  our  country  has  been 
called  the  melting  pot  of  nations.  Our 
fellow  Americans  have  come  from  coun- 
tries throughout  the  world.  Each  day, 
more  people  migrate  to  our  country, 
bringing  their  families,  if  possible,  with 
them.  When  they  arrive  here,  they  try 
to  do  the  best  they  can  to  adapt  to  our 
society.  They  enroll  their  children  in  our 
public  schools,  and  the  language  prob- 
lem becomes  an  immediate  barrier.  I  do 
not  feel  that  we  have  been  doing  as  much 
as  we  can  to  help  these  children  become 
responsible  and  productive  Americans. 

I  caimot  emphasize  enough  how  much 
I  believe  bilingual  education  programs 
will  help  these  children  and  the  United 
States  of  America.  Intensive  training  for 
teachers  of  these  bilingual  students,  and 
the  establishment  of  programs  to  pre- 
pare and  organize  materials  for  comple- 
mentary instruction  in  both  languages  of 
the  students,  are  desperately  needed. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  financial 
problem  which  faces  our  country  at  this 
time  and  the  need  for  significant  reduc- 
tions in  Government  spending.  However, 
there  are  many  areas  in  which  these  cuts 
can  be  made,  without  affecting  the  fu- 
ture and  progress  of  our  fellow  Ameri- 
cans and  our  country.  Education  is  not 
one  of  these  areas. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  gentle- 


man from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Laird]  who 
has  indicated  that  funds  would  be  made 
available  from  other  sources  to  achieve 
the  same  purpose  of  this  amendment. 
However,  I  would  once  again  like  to  ex- 
press my  strong  support  for  this  amend- 
ment and  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
House  has  under  consideration  today  a 
major  appropriation  bill  which  in  part 
provides  desperately  needed  funds  for 
education  and  poverty  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  can  think  of  no  more 
crucial  bill  this  House  will  consider  this 
year.  Education  is  basic  to  the  future  of 
our  Nation.  No  less  important  is  the  need 
for  related  poverty  programs  to  assure 
that  ixjor  people  will  have  a  future  in 
the  mainstream  of  this  society.  The  bill 
before  us  is  comprehensive  in  scope  and 
the  amendments  are  many.  The  i^eople 
I  liave  the  honor  of  serving  in  the  19th 
Congressional  District  of  New  York  have 
a  right  to  know  where  I  stand  on  var- 
ious sections  of  this  bill.  I  l>elieve  I  have 
a  responsibility  to  clearly  state  my  posi- 
tion on  this  bill. 

First  of  all.  I  deeply  regret  that  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropiiations  has 
reduced  budget  requests  in  the  bill  by 
.■^1.2  billion.  The  argument  has  frequently 
been  used  that  we  must  economize.  I 
consider  such  talk  totally  irresponsible. 
When  the  needs  are  obviously  so  great, 
we  cannot  afford  to  slash  $200  million  for 
elementary  and  secondary  school  educa- 
tion programs.  We  cannot  consider  our- 
selves responsive  when  we  alone  slash 
$136  million  for  aid  to  slum  area  schools. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  amend- 
ment to  restore  the  $136  million  cut  to 
aid  slum  schools.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
schools  in  slum  areas  are  not  as  well 
equipped  as  other  schools  to  deal  with  the 
learning  problems  of  their  children. 
There  is  a  shortage  of  modem  buildings, 
qualified  teachers,  adequate  libraries, 
and  effective  counseling  and  guidance 
services. 

Last  year,  the  Congress  passed  a  Bi- 
lingual Education  Act  to  meet  the  special 
education  needs  of  children  who  have 
only  a  limited  English-speaking  ability. 
I  was  a  sponsor  of  that  act  v^'hich  au- 
thorized $30  million  in  funds.  Yet,  I  note 
that  the  appropriations  bill  before  us  to- 
day does  not  provide  funds  for  this  ur- 
gently needed  program.  I  support  the 
amendment  being  offered  to  provide  at 
least  55  million  of  funds  for  bilingual 
education,  the  amount  requested  by  the 
administration.  I  ijelieve  we  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  fund  this  new  program.  I 
believe  that  we  have  a  commitment  to 
help  the  over  5  million  school-age  chil- 
dren who  are  falling  behind  in  their  edu- 
cation because  of  their  limited  knowl- 
edge of  English. 

The  President  has  requested  $30  mil- 
lion in  funds  for  experimental  programs 
to  prevent  youngsters  from  dropping  out 
of  school  before  they  complete  their  edu- 
cation. Again,  the  appropriations  bill  be- 
fore us  contains  no  funds  for  this  pro- 
gram. A  brief  look  at  statistics  from 
poverty  areas  clearly  shows  the  compel- 
ling need  for  this  program.  For  instance. 
43  out  of  every  100  seventh-grade  pupils 
in  low-income  areas  drop  out  of  school 


before  graduation.  These  undereducated 
youngsters  will  be  faced  with  the  gilm 
frustration  of  finding  and  holding  jobs. 
Many  will  cxjierience  long  periods  of  un- 
employment if  we  do  not  aggressively 
move  to  help  them.  I  .support  the  amend- 
ment to  restore  the  full  $30  million. 

I  am  opposed  to  attempts  to  cut  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  poverty 
funds  by  $100  million.  The  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  recommended  a 
total  of  $1.9  billion  for  OEO  programs  in 
fiscal  1969.  This  is  $100  miUion  more 
than  in  1968.  Yet  $1.9  billion  is  little 
enough  to  meet  the  challenge  of  jwverty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  the  fact  that  the 
apparent  $100  million  increase  is  actually 
no  increa.sc  at  all  because  of  inflation  in 
the  last  year.  It  will  cost  exactly  that 
additional  ;ium  of  money  to  operate.  In 
effect  it  is  just  keeping  the  cost  of  oiier- 
ation  at  the  same  ratio  or  level  as  it  was 
last  year. 

You  may  not  agree  with  all  of  the 
results  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, but  I  remember  very  well  in  for- 
eign aid  everybody  picked  on  some  little 
item  and  said.  'Look  how  bad  it  is."  You 
have  to  remember  that  without  it  you 
would  have  a  much  wor.se  situation  than 
you  have  today. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  President's  full 
request  for  $31.2  million  for  the  Teachers 
Corps  would  be  passed  by  the  Hou.se. 
Unfortunately,  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee only  recommended  S15  million, 
which  is  $2.3  million  below  la.st  year's  ap- 
propriations. Our  city  schools,  particu- 
larly in  ghetto  areas,  are  dangerously 
understaffed.  I  urge  that  we  at  least  pro- 
vide this  extra  $2.3  million  so  that  the 
program  can  continue  at  its  present  level. 

The  rat  stands  today  as  a  symbol  of 
the  despair,  indifference,  filth,  and  dis- 
ease that  exists  in  the  ghettos  of  our 
Nation.  Yet.  the  second  supplemental 
appropriation  of  1968  provides  no  funds 
for  rat  control.  I  believe  we  must  move 
to  assure  that  these  funds  are  specifi- 
cally earmarked  and  available  for  rat 
control.  I  support  the  amendment  to  this 
appropriations  bill  to  specifically  provide 
$20  million  for  this  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  desperate  needs  of 
our  children  and  of  residents  of  poverty 
areas  cannot  be  wished  away.  We  must 
attack  the  problems  of  poverty  and 
undereducation  head-on  if  we  are  to 
carry  out  our  duties  as  Representatives 
of  the  people  in  a  responsible  way.  The 
cry  of  economy  is  just  a  shield  for  those 
who  want  to  destroy  these  social  pro- 
grams. Education  and  poverty  programs 
must  be  given  top  priority  if  we  are  going 
to  erase  the  problems  that  divide  our 
people  today. 

SuBSTrruTE  Amendment  Offered  bv 
Mr.  Michel 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
substitute  amendment  for  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii  I  Mrs.  Mink  ] . 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Michel  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mrs.  Mink:  On  page  14,  line  24,  strike  out 
"$382,045,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
■$439,245,000.";  and  strike  out  -saeT.lOO.OOO" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$424.300.000. ";  and 
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on  page  IS.  line  9.  itrlke  "taoO.OOO.OOO"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "taST.aoo.OOO". 

Mr.  MICHEX.  Mr.  Chairman,  some  2 
weeks  ago  when  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation was  up  before  thLs  House,  we 
knew  that  there  would  be  an  amendment 
or  a  move  made  by  the  same  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  I  Mrs.  Mink  I  to  in- 
crease that  supplemental.  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  that  supplemental  that 
was  somewhat  less  than  the  amount  pro- 
vided for  in  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  attempted  to 
save  some  $40  million  in  that  supple- 
mental by  providing  100  percent  of  en- 
titlement for  all  "A"  category  schools 
and  90  percent  for  all  others. 

The  gentlewoman  came  in  with  a  sub- 
stitute which  would  provide  100-percent 
entitlement  for  all  categories.. 

I  had  a  number  of  Members  come  up 
to  me  after  that  with  the  suggestion  that 
had  I  offered  a  substitute  rather  than 
the  initial  amendment  that  there  would 
have  been  considerably  more  support  for 
my  particular  position  for  then  they 
would  have  had  the  opportunity  to  know 
a  little  bit  better  about  what  they  could 
expect  and  could  not  expect. 

To  those  who  have  spoken  in  that  light, 
may  I  say  I  am  proposing  an  amendment 
here  that  for  all  practical  purposes  still 
provides  100  percent  of  all  category  "A" 
schools  and  a  budget  figure  of  70  percent 
of  entitlement  for  all  other  than  "A" 
category. 

Now  what  does  this  mean  in  dollars 
and  cents? 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  would  add  $138.- 
800.000  to  this  bilL 

My  amendment  will  add  $57,200,000  to 
the  bill.  You  have  an  opportunity  here 
to  vote  for  a  substitute  that  provides 
$81.600.00«)  less  than  that  provided  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Hawaii. 

Rather  than  go  on  for  any  prolonged 
period  over  the  academic  arguments  pro 
and  con — we  have  kicked  this  around  for 
years — I  may  say  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  made  a  very  good  case  and  I 
would  have  much  preferred  to  hold  to 
the  figures  that  were  presented  to  you  in 
our  bill  from  the  subcommittee. 

Frankly.  I  would  like  to  see  this  pro- 
gram completely  revamped  to  limit  those 
payments  to  school  districts  that  are 
truly  federally  impacted  because  of  mili- 
tary bases,  period. 

Recognizing  the  temper  of  tlie  House 
and  the  desire  to  put  additional  money 
in  this  bill  I  offer  a  substitute  to  give  the 
truly  needy  districts  in  category  "A"  100 
percent  of  entitlement  and  70  percent 
which  the  budget  called  for  on  all  other 
than  category  'A.'" 

On  that  I  rest  my  case  and  I  ask  you 
to  support  the  substitute  which  provides 
$57,200,000  more  in  the  bill  and  below  the 
$81,600,000  made  or  provided  for  in  the 
amendment  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii. 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  substitute  amend- 
ment and  in  support  of  the  Mink  amend- 
ment. 

There  are  371  con^^ressional  districts 
In  this  country  now  benefiting  from  Pub- 
lic Law  874. 


We  in  our  committee  have  tried  time 
smd  agsun  to  change  the  basic  struc- 
ture of  this  act. 

I  recognize  some  of  the  inequities. 
But  time  and  again  we  have  been  driven 
back  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
this  House  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  be- 
cause those  of  you  whose  districts  are 
benefiting  from  this  legislation  felt  that 
it  was  good  legislation. 

ThLs  bill  us  the  oldest  Federal  aid-to- 
education  bill  that  we  have. 

I  voted  for  the  tax  Increase  legisla- 
tion and  I  voted  for  the  $6  billion  cut. 
and  I  intend  to  support  reductions  in 
Government  spending  beyond  that  $6 
billion. 

But  that  does  not  mean  I  have  to  take 
everything  that  the  subcommittee  comes 
before  us  with,  particularly  when  this 
subcommittee  is  hea\11y  stacked  with 
those  who  consistently  vote  against  au- 
thorizations on  many  of  these  programs. 
We  have  made  a  commitment  to  the 
school  districts  of  this  country.  The  gen- 
tleman from  California  I  Mr.  Mossl 
made  an  excellent  point.  These  school 
districts  are  now  coiuiting  on  these 
funds  in  September  when  they  reopen 
their  schools.  They  aie  not  going  to  be 
able  to  reduce  their  budgets. 

I  tell  you  there  ai-e  plenty  of  places  for 
us  to  save  money  on  Government  spend- 
ing and  I  am  sure  we  are  going  to  have 
them. 

But  you  will  create  tremendous  chaos 
all  over  this  country  if  you  go  along 
with  either  the  substitute  bill  or  the 
committee's  recommendation. 

I  say  we  should  go  along  with  the 
amendinent  offered  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Hawaii  if  we  want  to  keep  chaos 
away  from  the  school  districts  through- 
out the  country. 

They  need  this  money.  There  is  not  a 
school  district  in  America  today  that  has 
the  money  to  pay  its  obligations. 

In  Chicago  we  get  only  $1.5  million, 
but  for  the  city  of  Chicago  $1.5  million 
a  year  means  a  great  deal.  So  I  suggest 
that  you  reject  the  substitute  and  go 
along  with  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  wish  to  commend  him 
for  an  excellent  statement  and  join  him 
in  supporting  the  Mink  amendment 
which  iias  been  offered.  When  the  gen- 
tleman last  offered  an  amendment  on 
this  subject,  he  thought  there  should  be 
a  90-pcrcent  funding  for  schools  that 
were  not  A  category  schools.  Today  he 
says  only  70  percent. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  apparently  is  playing  the  num- 
bers game.  There  is  no  more  logic  in 
70  percent  than  in  90  percent.  The  gen- 
tlewoman from  Hawaii  wishes  to  fulfill 
the  commitment  we  have  made  to  the 
school  districts  all  over  America.  That 
commitment  should  be  kept. 

Mr  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  LAIRD.  I  wish  to  state  that  the 


gentleman  from  Illinois  has  some  logic  in 
the  figures  he  uses  for  title  B  students. 
The  logic  is  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  in  making  his  budget  sub- 
mission on  the  21st  of  January,  notified 
all  school  districts  all  over  the  United 
States  that  title  B  students  would  be 
funded  at  a  level  of  70  percent. 

In  1968  the  President  in  his  budget 
used  90  p>ercent. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  As  long  as  the  gentle- 
man has  brought  up  that  point,  we 
should  get  one  point  straight.  The  Con- 
stitution provides  that  there  are  three 
coequal  branches  of  Government.  The 
legislative  branch  will  fulfill  its  role.  I 
respect  the  President  for  whatever  he 
notified  the  school  boards,  but  we  in  the 
legislative  branch  will  make  our  own  de- 
cision, and  we  feel  the  top  priority  be- 
longs in  education,  and  we  have  made 
the  commitment. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  How  would  you  require 
the  President  to  spend  the  funds? 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
woman  from  Hawaii. 

Mrs.  MINK.  May  I  reiterate  what  I 
said  4  years  ago  when  ll  first  arrived  in 
the  Congress.  At  that  time  it  was  again 
the  administration's  position  that  cate- 
gory A  and  B  funds  ought  to  be  cut.  But 
the  Congress  did  not  heed  the  request 
of  the  administration  and  we  funded 
that  program  100  percent.  We  have  done 
that  every  year  that  I  have  been  here 
the  past  4  years.  This  is  the  notice  of 
which  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  is 
speaking  when  he  says  that  our  school 
districts  are  relying  upon  these  funds. 
This  has  been  the  record  of  payment  for 
17  years:  100  percent  of  entitlement. 
That  is  the  least  the  school  districts 
ought  to  receive,  despite  the  budget 
deficits  we  are  now  facing. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  One  final  comment, 
and  that  is  I  would  like  to  remind  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  that  if  you 
cut  this  down  as  you  are  proposing,  there 
is  nothing  that  says  that  these  school 
districts  have  to  educate  these  young- 
sters who  come  under  the  impact  formu- 
la. I  say  that  in  some  districts  of  this 
country  you  are  inviting  disaster  because 
they  are  TOing  to  turn  around  and  say  to 
the  Defense  Department:  "All  right,  you 
handle  the  whole  job,"  if  they  do  not 
get  the  kind  of  help  to  which  they  are 
entitled. 

The  substitute  amendment  will  not 
solve  the  problem,  nor  will  the  committee 
recommendation.  The  only  way  that  you 
can  solve  this  problem  today  is  to  go 
along  with  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  substitute 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  IMr.  Michix],  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Hawaii  [Mrs.  Mink]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Michel)  there 
were — ayes  60.  noes  76. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 
Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
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man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Michel 
and  Mrs.  Minx. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
90,  noes  101. 

So  the  substitute  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  I  Mrs.  MinkI. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mrs.  Mink  and 
Mr.  Michel. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tel- 
lers reported  that  there  were — ayes  117, 
noes  88. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

XDUCATION    PROrCSSIONS    DEVELOPMENT 
ACnVTTIES 

For  grants,  contracts,  and  payments  under 
parts  C,  D.  and  R  of  the  Education  Profes- 
sions Development  Act  (Public  Law  90-35), 
(80.000,000. 

AMENDMENTS   OFTERED    BT    MRS.    GREEN 
or    OREGON 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  two  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mrs.  Green  of 
Oregon:  On  page  15,  line  18,  strike  out 
"$80,000,000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$111,900,000." 

On  page  15,  after  line  18,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: "for  grants  under  subpart  2  of 
Part  B  of  the  Education  Professions  Devel- 
opment Act  (Public  Law  90-35),  $15,000,000.'' 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  voted  for  the  Increase  in  the  Federal 
impact  funds  a  moment  ago  not  because 
I  consider  it  to  be  the  most  equitable 
distribution  of  fimds  in  education  pro- 
grams in  this  country.  In  fact,  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Smith]  and  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  QuiE],  that  it  Is  probably 
one  of  the  most  Inequitable  formulas  in 
all  of  the  education  bills.  It  would  have 
made  a  great  deal  more  education  sense 
to  me  to  have  supported  the  amend- 
ment which  was  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  to  restore  the  funds 
imder  title  I  where  there  would  be  an 
equitable  distribution  based  on  need 
throughout  every  single  part  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  rather  than  just  to  certain  dis- 
tricts that  could  much  better  afford  to 
provide  for  the  educational  needs. 

However,  after  the  amendment  to  re- 
store title  I  funds  was  defeated  it  seems 
to  me  then  that  if  we  did  not  support 
the  Federal  impact,  we  would  do  real 
harm  to  some  of  our  school  systems. 

Perhaps,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  bit 
cynical  on  my  part,  but  as  I  sat  there  and 
listened  to  the  debate  and  the  support  of 
the  Federal  impact  and  the  opposition 
to  amendments  which  would  have  aided 
disadvantaged  youngsters  in  some  of  the 
most  desperately  needed  areas  of  the 
countiy  I  decided  probably  what  the 


Education  Committee  should  do  would  be 
to  revise  all  of  the  education  programs 
and  put  them  under  Federal  impact  legis- 
lation. Then  we  would  secure  a  majority 
vote  in  the  House  for  the  programs  that 
we  desperately  need. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendments  which 
I  offer  today  go  to  the  heart  of  our 
education  system  at  least  as  I  see  it.  They 
would  restore  funds  in  the  Education 
Professions  Development  Act,  which  is 
for  the  training,  the  retraining,  and  tlie 
recruitment  of  teachers. 

And,  I  would  say  to  you  that  if  we  do 
not  have  qualified  teachers  and  if,  in- 
deed, we  do  not  have  enough  teachers, 
we  can  vote  all  the  money  in  the  world 
for  all  the  other  kinds  of  programs  and 
they  will  not  be  successful. 

Mr.  Chairman,  until  we  are  ready  to 
face  this  problem — the  critical  shortage 
of  teachers  in  this  country — then  I  think 
we  are  not  really  meeting  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  great  deal  has  been 
said  today  about  the  support  of  the  tax 
increase — I  was  one  of  those  who  sup- 
ported the  tax  increase  last  week  and  in 
that  bill  there  was  a  proposal  for  a  $6 
billion  cut. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  reasons  that 
I  supported  it  were  the  statements  that 
led  me  to  believe — and,  perhaps,  I  needed 
to  examine  the  actual  words  that  were 
said  but  I  was  led  to  believe  that  the  edu- 
cation programs  would  not  be  required  to 
absorb  major  cuts  in  the  budget.  In  fact 
I  voted  for  the  tax  increase  to  help  pay 
for  those  programs  I  consider  so  impor- 
tant to  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  to  the 
members  of  the  Committee  that  I  am 
heartsick  to  see  the  increases — in  the 
other  programs — above  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  request,  and  see  cuts  in  edu- 
cation. And,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the 
key  to  many  of  our  problems  in  this 
country  that  we  are  seeing  today  in  our 
major  cities  and  that  we  saw  right  here 
in  Washington  In  the  last  3  weeks — 
the  key  to  the  solution  of  those  problems 
is  education.  Unless  we  do  something  in 
this  area  we  can  talk  to  our  heart's  con- 
tent and  we  will  never  be  able  to  solve 
them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  told  that  out  of  a 
budget  of  $186  billion  there  is  some  $79 
billion  for  the  Defense  Department  and 
that  this  amount  of  money  In  the  De- 
fense Department  is  "uncontrollable."  I 
am  further  told  that  there  is  about  $71 
billion  in  the  civilian  programs  that  are 
uncontrollable  and,  therefore,  you  can- 
not cut  those  programs.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  leaves  $39  billion  for  the  so-called 
"controllable  programs"  and  we  find  that 
education  is  one  of  those  so-called  con- 
trollable programs. 

But,  it  is  my  judgment  that  if  we  are 
going  to  be  required  to  absorb  the  major 
cuts  and  then  we  will  find  that  there  are 
lots  of  educational  problems — lots  of 
schools  which  will  be  absolutely  uncon- 
trollable in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  few  moments  ago  I 
referred  to  James  B.  Conant's  statement 
with  reference  to  the  1  million  dropouts 
which  represent  "social  dynamite"  ready 
to  explode  at  any  moment  and  that  if  we 
do  not  do  something  to  improve  the  edu- 
cation and  the  on-the-job  training  for 


potential  dropouts  and  others,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  face  situations  such  as 
we  witnessed  at  Watts,  Washington. 
Newark,  and  Detroit. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Oregon  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mrs.  Green  of 
Oregon  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes.  > 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Therefore,  Mr. 
Chairman,  what  is  considered  as  a  "con- 
trollable item"  in  the  budget  today  will 
result  in  an  uncontrollable  situation  in 
the  years  ahead.  The  shortage  of  teachers 
is  critical.  This  affects  every  State. 

A  survey  shows  that  37  States  lacked 
sufficient  teachers  for  rural  areas;  33 
States  lacked  teachers  for  small  cities; 
22  States  lacked  teachers  for  central 
cities;  and  19  States  lacked  sufBcient 
teachers  even  for  the  suburbs.  To  staff 
the  necessary  classrooms,  the  Nation's 
full-time  teaching  staff  will  need  to  be 
about  540,000  larger  in  1975  than  in  the 
1965-66  school  year.  We  need  to  begin 
to  train  them  now — not  in  1975. 

In  addition,  a  much  greater  number 
of  teachers — more  than  1.8  million — 
will  be  required  to  replace  those  who 
leave  the  profession.  So,  we  have  the 
540,000  net  growth  and  close  to  2  million 
to  replace  those  who  leave  or  who  fail  to 
meet  quality  standards. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  full-time  col- 
lege teaching  staff  will  need  to  increase 
from  245,000  to  360,000  by  1975.  This  is 
almost  a  50-percent  increase.  The  sup- 
ply of  qualified  teachers  for  the  Nation's 
public  schools  continues  to  be  the  fore- 
most problem  in  this  country. 

Now,  what  does  my  amendment  do, 
Mr.  Chairman?  It  does  not  raise  the 
amount  above  the  budget  request  by  one 
dime.  It  simply  brings  it  up  to  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  request.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  had  already  sharply  cut  the 
amount  that  the  Office  of  Education  and 
the  educational  leaders  across  the  Na- 
tion said  we  needed  for  our  sch(X)ls. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  cut  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  in  the  Edu- 
cational Professions  Development  Act 
represents  a  38-percent  cut  insofar  as  the 
training  and  retraining  of  teachers  is 
concerned.  And,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  a 
100-percent  cut  insofar  as  the  program 
for  certain  school  districts  to  recruit  and 
train  their  own  teachers.  I  repeat  for 
school  districts,  it  is  not  a  38 -percent  cut 
but  a  100-percent  cut. 

A  38-percent  cut  and  a  100-percent  cut 
but,  before  someone  says  this  is  a  new 
program,  I  would  state  that  it  is  not  a 
new  program.  It  is  a  modification  of  the 
existing  program  for  the  recruitment  and 
training  of  teachers,  and  the  modifica- 
tion, the  only  difference  was  adopted  last 
year  when  we  said  this  would  allow  these 
$15  million  in  funds,  to  be  allocated  to 
the  States  on  the  basis  of  the  population 
of  the  States  to  the  total  population  of 
the  United  States. 

The  State  would  draw  up  its  plan, 
which  was  the  proposal  that  my  friend 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]  and  my 
friend  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]  have 
supported  a  long  time,  a  block  grant.  The 
funds  would  be  allocated  to  a  State.  The 
individual  school  district  would  be  able 
to  spend  the  amount  of  money  distrib- 
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uted  under  the  State  plan  for  the  re- 
cruitment and  for  the  training  of  teach- 
ers for  its  own  individual  needs. 

Since  I  have  used  the  gentleman's 
name  from  New  York.  I  would  yield  to 
him. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Orecon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GCX)DELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  yielding. 

I  support  this  amendment,  and  I  would 
simply  say  in  one  sentence  that  if  we 
vote  $138  million  more,  as  we  did  just  a 
few  moments  ago.  for  the  impact  pro- 
gram, with  all  the  problems  we  have  in 
that,  and  then  refuse  to  adopt  this 
amendment  which  is  so  simple,  then  we 
are  way  off  in  our  priorities. 

We  just  do  not  seem  to  want  to  listen 
to  what  the  merits  are  in  the  expenditure 
of  these  funds,  and  the  importance  of 
some  of  these  programs. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  has 
made  it  very  clear  as  to  how  critically  im- 
portant' this  program  is  for  the  future  of 
edtication  in  our  country,  and  I  commend 
the  gentlewoman  for  her  amendment. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  PERKINS  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the   gentlewoman   yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  would  hope 
that  the  gentleman  would  get  5  minutes 
also.  I  would  be  very  tjlad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  with  whom  I 
have  worked  very  closely,  and  I  appre- 
ciate his  guidance  and  his  counsel,  be- 
cause we  worked  together  on  the  bill, 
but  my  time  is  so  very  short,  if  the  gen- 
tleman would  be  willing  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  conclude  by  ask- 
ing for  a  reexamination  of  our  national 
priorities  in  this  country.  I  would  say  to 
the  Members  also  that  it  makes  me 
heart-sick  to  see  my  Nation  spending  in 
1  day  in  Vietnam  more  than  the  total 
amount  of  increase  that  I  am  requesting 
in  this  legislation  that  affects  2  million 
teachers,  and  indirectly  affects  the  qual- 
ity of  education  for  the  50  million  boys 
and  girls  in  this  country.  Also  it  makes 
my  heart  sick  to  see  this  Congress  ap- 
prove of  legislation  that  will  spend  on 
the  space  program  for  1  year  far  more 
than  we  are  spending  in  Federal  tax  dol- 
lars on  the  total  education  of  these  50 
million  boys  and  girls  in  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  of  the  United 
States. 

And  if  I  may  be  permitted,  and  per- 
haps I  am  repetitious,  but  for  those  Mem- 
bers who  want  to  cut  $6  billion,  may  I 
suggest  that  there  are  other  places  in  the 
budget. 

I  reject  the  philosophy  which  says  we 
can  spend  $4  billion  on  outer  space — but 
we  cannot  afford  to  spend  the  necessary 
amount  to  train  the  number  of  teachers 
and  teacher  aides  required  to  provide  de- 
cent education  here  on  this  comer  of 
our  planet. 

I  reject  the  philosophy  which  says  we 
can  spend  $223  million  on  the  supersonic 
transport  plane— 57  percent  above  the 
1968  appropriation,  even,  but  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  appropriate  the  dollars 
that  even  the  Budget  Bureau  says  are  re- 
quired for  our  education  programs. 
I  reject  the  philosophy  which  says  we 


can  spend  increasing  amounts  for  high- 
way construction,  but  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  spend  the  amotmt  necessary  to 
build  a  boulevard  of  academic  excellence 
over  which  new  ideas  may  travel  to  every 
cky  and  town  in  this  country. 

If  we  can  afford  to  increase  other  pro- 
grams way  above  the  1969  budget  re- 
quest— we  can  certainly  afford  to  appro- 
priate the  money  reque.sted  by  the  Budget 
Bureau  for  our  schools  To  do  less  would 
be  penny  wise  and  ixiund  foolish. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  numt)er  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  began  the  work 
on  this  piece  of  legislation,  it  was  my 
intention  to  help  keep  it  within  the  level 
set  by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
but  when  the  House  took  what  I  believe 
was  one  of  the  most  ridiculous  actions  it 
has  done  for  quite  a  while  in  putting  an 
increase  in  impacted  aid  and  turning  its 
back  on  some  of  the  more  important 
areas  of  education  in  the  country,  then 
I  believe  it  is  time  that  we  start  setting 
some  priorities,  and  definitely  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  is  an  important  priority. 

I  will  now  speak  specifically  on  the 
$15  million  that  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  puts  in  subpart  2  of  part  B  of 
the  Education  Professions  Development 
Act. 

This  is  for  the  inservice  training  of 
teachers  or  as  it  puts  it  in  effect  first, 
attract  to  teaching  persons  in  the  com- 
munity who  have  been  otherwise  en- 
gaged and  to  provide  them,  through 
short-term  intensive  training  programs 
and  subsequent  in-service  training,  with 
the  qualifications  necessai-y  for  a  suc- 
cessful career  in  teaching:  and  second, 
obtain  the  services  of  teacher  aides  and 
provide  them  with  the  necessai-y  training 
with  a  view  to  increasing  the  effective- 
ness of  classroom  teachers. 

If  we  are  going  to  make  some  head- 
way in  the  schools,  especially  urban 
schools,  we  need  to  attract  people  who 
already  live  there.  Some  of  them  have 
other  professions  but  they  would  like  to 
dedicate  themselves  to  the  teaching  of 
children  in  schools.  They  are  already  ac- 
climated to  the  ghettos.  They  live  there 
and  are  a  part  of  the  people  there. 

The  same  thing  applies  to  teachers' 
aides — those  individuals  v;ho  have  had 
less  college  credit  than  what  is  neces- 
sary for  a  teacher's  certificate  but  who 
have  a  desire  to  teach  and  want  to  help 
teachers. 

With  that  combination  of  people,  you 
can  see  a  significant  improvement  in  op- 
portunities for  young  people  in  the 
schools. 

I  think  by  doing  that  we  will  be  able  to 
offset  the  mistake  that  this  House  made 
by  increasing  the  money  in  impacted  aid 
rather  than  putting  it  into  title  I. 

If  we  are  going  to  increase  that 
amount,  it  should  have  gone  in  title  I. 

Let  us  now  try  to  correct  that  by  add- 
ing the  money  into  the  education  pro- 
fessions development  act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green  1. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  -will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 


like  to  associate  myself  in  support  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  IMrs.  Green]. 

I  think  generally  we  will  agree  that 
this  bill  we  are  now  talking  about  was 
put  together  on  a  bipartisan  basis  simply 
to  bring  a  great  deal  more  order  out  of 
what  had  been  some  chaos  in  this  whole 
field  of  training  teachers. 

This  whole  bill  has  brought  about  a 
greater  degree  of  improvement  and  is 
now  serving  the  needs  of  the  communi- 
ties much  more  effectively. 

I  am  puzzled,  after  we  come  up  with 
a  good  bill  to  do  the  job  and  after  we 
recognize  that  there  are  some  shortcom- 
ings and  we  correct  those  shortcomings, 
that  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
comes  along  and  cuts  out  the  money  for 
this  work. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  am  more  concerned  by  the 
fact  that  we  are  spending  tremendous 
amounts  of  money  trying  to  rehabilitate 
people — people  who  have  failed  in  school 
or  who  were  neglected  in  school  when  we 
loave  put  such  a  small  amount  of  money 
in  trying  to  prevent  failures  among  stu- 
dents and  providing  money  for  teacher 
training  in  this  countrj'. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  not  said  any- 
thing on  this  bill  up  to  this  moment.  I 
was  waiting  particularly  until  we  came 
to  that  part  of  the  bill  dealing  with  im- 
pacted areas.  I  knew  and  I  predicted  that 
when  we  got  to  the  question  of  impacted 
areas  we  would  add  money  for  the  im- 
pacted areas. 

It  so  happens  there  is  a  rather  pecu- 
liar situation  that  develops  when  we  get 
to  this  section  of  the  legislation  or  when 
we  have  Public  Law  874  before  us.  Too 
many  Members  have  impacted  money 
flowing  into  their  districts  to  ever  curtail 
these  fimds. 

There  are  many  of  us  who  receive  no 
money  from  impacted  area  aid. 

Although  I  supported  the  gentlewom- 
an's amendment  because  I  believe  when 
it  comes  to  cut  this  budget,  of  all  the 
places  that  we  cannot  afford  to  cut,  it  is 
In  our  education. 

But  after  we  passed  that  amendment 
with  such  an  overwhelming  vote  at  that 
moment,  I  was  wondering  what  would 
happen  as  new  amendments  were  added. 
So  now  we  hear  from  those  who  would 
oppose  amendments  adding  back  mon- 
eys in  the  first  sections  of  the  act  that 
cover  all  our  school  districts. 

We  find  now  that  they  are  leaning  on 
the  fact  that  we  passed  the  impacted 
area  restoration  and,  therefore,  we  will 
now  go  along  on  this  amendment  before 
us  and  other  restorations  or  additions. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  if  the  im- 
pacted areas  get  all  their  money  and  if 
we  do  not  take  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Green)  at  this  time  and  put  this  money 
in  for  equipment  and  for  the  training  and 
upgrading  of  teachers,  then  the  only  dis- 
tricts la  the  land  able  to  hire  proper 
teachers  will  take  teachers  from  other 
districts.  I  mean  able  and  qualified 
teachers,  will  be  the  impacted  areas.  Be- 
cause we  will  not  have  money  in  other 
districts  that  do  not  get  the  Impacted 
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aid  money  and  we  will  not  be  able  to 
raise  It  from  present  tax  structures. 

The  local  school  district  cannot  raise 
money. 

Years  ago  in  my  own  State — we  had 
to  come  in  to  the  State  for  aid  for 
schools. 

We  have  reached  the  position  no.v 
where  we  have  over  $700  million  coming 
from  the  State  government  In  the  local 
districts  because  we  were  unable  to  up- 
grade schools,  nor  upgrade  our  facilities, 
nor  our  curriculiun  or  our  teaching  pro- 
fession without  State  funds. 

We  have  demanded  more  perfection 
on  the  part  of  our  teachers  and  better 
training. 

We  have  increased  the  cost  beyond  the 
ability  of  the  homestead  to  pay  for  it. 
We  recognized  it  in  State  government. 
A  few  years  ago  Congress  recognized  that 
the  States  could  no  longer  meet  the  bur- 
den; so  the  Federal  Government  stepped 
into  the  gap  to  meet  the  requirements  for 
education  we  have  demanded  on  a  State 
and  on  a  Federal  base.  The  local  govern- 
ments have  not  gone  along  the  road  ask- 
ing for  better  school  facilities.  They  have 
not  gone  along  the  road  demanding  new 
and  modern  types  of  education.  They 
could  only  give  the  education  they  could 
afford. 

When  the  State  stepped  in  and  de- 
manded better  educational  facilities  and 
training,  then,  of  course,  the  State  had 
to  pay.  Now  we  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment are  demanding  it,  and  so  we  have 
to  pay. 

I  voted  for  the  tax  bill,  so  I  am  above 
that  criticism.  I  voted  for  the  $6  billion 
cut.  But,  do  not  forget,  I  voted  to  cut  $6 
billion,  and  I  voted  to  add  $10  billion, 
and  I  want  my  share  of  the  $10  billion  so 
that  my  school  district  can  recruit  the 
kind  of  teachers  to  help  to  upgrade  edu- 
cation and  give  our  kids  the  kind  of 
education  that  you  are  going  to  be  able 
to  give  them  in  the  impacted  areas. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  just  want  to  take  the  time  to  point 
out  what  the  facts  of  this  amendment 
are.  Last  year  in  the  college  teaching 
fellowship  program  they  had  enough 
money  for  3.328  new  graduate  student 
fellowships.  They  came  in  this  year  with 
a  proposal — and  if  this  money  is  restored 
as  proposed  it  would  permit  this — a  pro- 
posal to  allow  6,000  in  this  year.  I  think 
the  program  will  increase  in  the  future  to 
6,000.  but  to  go  from  3.328  up  to  6,000 
in  this  year,  they  robbed  the  college 
construction  account. 

So  I  said  to  the  people  who  were  pre- 
senting the  budget,  "After  I  look  at  the 
budget,  I  must  conclude  that  you  were 
given  an  overall  figure  that  was  your 
maximum  for  college  suppwrt  in  your 
department.  So  you  wanted  to  provide 
more  fellowships.  What  did  you  do?  You 
robbed  your  construction  fund,  so  you 
could  stay  within  your  overall  maximum ; 
did  you  not?" 

And  they  admitted  it. 

That  is  what  this  would  do.  It  would 
rob  those  construction  funds  for  college 
classrooms  of  enough  money  to  give 
more  scholarships  to  individuals. 

The  fact  is  that  when  it  was  announced 
that  they  wez^  going  to  have  to  draft 


graduate  students,  the  college  adminis- 
trators came  in  and  said,  "We  will  not 
have  as  many  graduate  students  as  we 
need  next  year,  so  they  apparently  have 
more  classrooms  right  now  than  they 
need." 

So  now  they  come  along  and  they  say 
they  need  more  fellowships  this  year, 
although  they  say  they  are  going  to  have 
fewer  graduate  students. 

The  fact  is  that  the  boys  are  going  into 
the  service  for  2  years.  The  big  bulge  will 
be  coming  back  in  2  years,  and  I  remem- 
ber what  happened  after  World  War  II. 
They  came  back  and  there  were  no  class- 
rooms. What  they  ought  to  be  doing  now 
is  building  new  classrooms  and  getting 
ready  so  that  when  the  boys  come  back 
from  service,  they  can  go  to  school  under 
the  GI  bill  and  with  a  partial  fellowship. 
Then  there  would  be  room  for  more 
students.  We  would  meet  the  national 
priorities  a  lot  better  in  that  way  than 
spending  the  money  on  fellowships  for 
those  graduate  students  that  will  not  be 
going  into  the  service  this  summer. 
Tliose  that  have  been  in  the  service  have 
the  benefits  of  the  GI  bill  available  to 
them  anyway. 

So  we  are  facing  a  challenge  to  handle 
our  priorities  in  the  right  way.  We  are 
providing  for  the  same  number  of  fresh- 
man students  in  the  graduate  schools 
that  they  had  last  year  for  fellowships 
but  the  committee  opposes  robbing  col- 
lege construction  which  will  prevent  col- 
leges from  getting  ready  for  the  time 
when  the  boys  come  back  from  service  in 
2  years. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  whether  this  amendment 
is  not  designed  to  provide  additional  and 
well-trained  teachers  for  the  school 
systems  of  the  country. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  I  would  hate  to 
have  the  statement  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  go  as  representing  the  facts 
in  regard  to  this  part  of  the  bill.  The 
gentleman  from  Iowa  referred  to  fellow- 
ships. He  said  it  would  increase  to  6,600 
fellowships  for  graduate  education. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  245,000  college 
teachers  alone.  But  that  is  not  really  the 
heart  of  the  problem.  My  amendment 
goes  not  merely  for  graduate  students, 
not  just  for  those  6,600  fellowships.  That 
is  a  very,  very  small  part  of  it. 

It  goes  for  the  recruitment  and  train- 
ing of  teachers.  There  are  districts  in 
this  Nation  that  do  not  have  the  physical 
bodies  to  put  one  in  each  classroom.  It 
goes  to  recruit  women  who  have  left  the 
teaching  profession  and  to  bring  them 
back  and  to  give  them  refresher  courses 
so  they  can  go  into  the  classrooms.  It  is 
for  training  of  teachers  for  handicapped 
children.  It  is  for  training  teachers  of 
the  disadvantaged,  giving  them  refresher 
courses,  special  training.  It  is  for  train- 
ing of  teacher  aides. 

I  say  this  is  one  of  the  most  critical 
programs  in  this  country.  We  put  a 
teacher  in  a  classroom  and   imderpay 


that  teacher  and  give  her  45  kids  from 
8  in  the  morning  until  3:30  In  the  after- 
noon, and  then  we  complain  that  the 
teacher  has  not  worked  a  miracle  with  a 
child  from  a  disadvantaged  home. 

This  program  would  provide  teacher 
aides.  They  would  not  be  paid  the  sal- 
aries of  graduate  students,  but  they 
would  help  the  teacher,  who  has  the  45 
kids  in  the  classroom,  so  she  can  do  some- 
thing besides  preserve  order. 

It  is  for  training  of  preschool  teachrrs. 
It  is  for  training  all  the  loersonnel  in- 
volved in  education  today  and  not  just 
for  fellow.ships.  It  is  a  desperately  needed 
program.  For  those  of  us  who  are  con- 
cerned about  education,  let  us  do  some- 
thing to  provide  the  kind  of  teachers  that 
can  do  the  job  we  are  asking  them  to 
do  in  our  schools. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  noticed 
this  article  in  the  New  York  Times  this 
morning.  It  is  entitled:  "Detroit  Schools 
Called  Disgrace,"  and  it  is  dated  Detroit, 
June  24.  Tlie  conclusions  described  could 
be  applicable  as  well,  I'm  sure,  to  other 
great  cities  in  this  Nation.  The  article 
says: 

The  public  high  schools  of  Detroit  Monday 
were  called  "appallingly  inadequate — a  dis- 
grace to  the  community"  In  a  360-page  re- 
port Lssued  after  two  years  of  study  by  a 
group  of  citizens. 

Findings  of  the  Detroit  High  School  Study 
Commission,  which  was  formed  after  a  stu- 
dent walkout  at  an  all-Negro  high  school  two 
years  ago,  were  presented  to  the  Detroit  Board 
of  Education  at  a  special  evening  session 
Monday. 

Edward  L.  Cushman.  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  Wayne  State  University,  and  Federal 
District  Judge  Damon  J.  Keith  issued  a  Joint 
statement  that  read  In  part: 

"Our  high  schools  are  appallingly  Inade- 
quate—a disgrace  to  the  community,  and  a 
tragedy  to  the  thousands  of  young  men  and 
women  who  we  compel  and  cajole  to  sit  in 
them. 

"This  Is  not  a  hasty  verdict.  It  Is  the  con- 
clusion of  two  years  of  work  by  some  350 
dedicated  citizens — professionals  and  laymen 
alike — who  examined  our  high  schools  from 
every  point  of  view." 

The  statement  said  that  school  buildings 
"are  outmoded  and  overcrowded"  and 
"teachers  overburdened." 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  not  the  gentle- 
woman's amendment  help  situations  of 
that  kind? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  It  is  the  one 
program  that  has  the  best  chance  to 
bring  the  teachers  into  our  classrooms 
with  the  best  professional  training  we 
need. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield  furthel-,  these  amendments  do  pro- 
vide, the  two  of  them,  about  $47  million. 
There  are  about  50  million  boys  and  girls 
in  our  schools.  That  means  this  would  be 
$1  for  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  United 
States  in  elementary  and  secondary 
education. 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  people  of  this 
country  want  us  in  the  Congress  to  settle 
the  guns  or  butter  controversy  by  voting 
for  guns  and  ignorance.  Let  us  provide 
the  money  for  education  and  do  the  job 
and  let  the  educators  do  the  job  tliat  the 
people  are  demanding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.   Chairman,   may  I 
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point  out  something?  As  I  look  around 
this  hall,  I  see  nobody — including  the 
chairman — who  is  opposed  to  teachers.  I 
certainly  am  not.  I  married  one. 

Of  course,  we  need  more  teachers. 
There  is  no  question  about  that.  If  I 
ever  heard  a  non  sequitur  that  is  it.  And, 
my  beloved  friend  from  Illinois,  what  in 
the  world  would  this  do  for  Detroit? 
Nothing. 

We  need  more  of  a  lot  of  things.  We 
need  more  of  a  great  many  thinps.  We 
need  more  trained  personnel  in  many 
areas. 

If  you  had  sat  for  5  months.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  heard  the  7.000  pages  of  testi- 
mony about  what  we  heard,  there  would 
be  no  question  about  that.  It  cannot  be 
Intelligently  debated.  Of  course  we  do. 
Of  course  we  do.  I  sat  there  for  5 
months  and  heard  what  we  need.  We 
need  trained  personnel,  in  many  areas. 
We  need  technicians  of  all  sorts  and  of 
all  kinds.  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  do. 

If  I  correctly  interpreted  the  action  of 
this  House  last  week,  a  great  majority 
of  the  Members  favored  a  reduction  of  $6 
billion.  Why,  6  months  ago  we  could  not 
have  reduced  by  $600.  but  last  week  we 
did.  Last  week  we  did. 

This  committee.  Mr.  Chairman,  has 
cut  the  appropriation.  But  mark  this.  Mr. 
Chairman:  we  have  not  cut  this  appro- 
priation below  the  1968  level,  not  a  dime 
below  the  1968  level. 

The  Members  voted  for  a  $6  billion  cut 
last  week.  This  committee  did  not  do 
that.  We  did  not  cut  a  dime  below  1968. 
All  that  the  committee  has  reduced  Is  the 
increase.  Actually.  Mr.  Chairman — now 
hear  this,  everybody  whose  heart  bleeds 
for  teachers — this  bill  includes  $2,750.- 
000.000  more  than  was  appropriated  for 
the  same  activities.  That  is  $2,750,000,000 
more  than  in  1968. 

What  do  you  want?  Diamonds?  What 
are  you  going  to  use  for  money?  Cigar 
store  coupons?  How  are  you  going  to  do 
these  things? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in  favor  of  teach- 
ers. Not  this  way. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  I  Mrs.  Green!. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  very  much  for  yielding. 

Some  of  my  best  friends  are  teachers, 
too.  and  some  of  my  best  friends  are 
married  to  teachers. 

Really,  the  amendment  I  offered  today 
is  not  for  the  teachers.  It  is  for  the  boys 
and  girls  in  the  United  States.  It  is  to 
allow  the  boys  and  girls  to  have  a  teacher 
in  the  classroom — the  best-qualified 
teacher  possible.  That  is  the  pur(>ose  of 
it. 

The  gentleman,  the  distinguished 
chairman  from  Pennsylvania,  said: 

Well,  this  Is  the  same  amount  as  last  year. 

Yet  every  one  of  us  knows  there  has 
been  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  living. 

We  have  quite  a  few  children  in  the 
schools  now  that  we  did  not  have  last 
year  because  of  the  increase  in  school 
population,  so  I  would  hope  this  House 
would  see  the  necessity  of  appropriating 


the  funds  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  rec- 
ommended. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  what  the  distin- 
guishei.  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  has 
said. 

As  I  say,  I  rise  in  support  of  her 
amendment.  I  was  touched,  as  I  am  al- 
ways, and  moved  by  what  my  friend  from 
Pennsylvania  said,  but  not  very  much, 
because  I  know  him  too  well  and  respect 
him  too  much  to  believe  that  his  position 
today  fully  describes  him.  I  have  been  in 
his  district  and  have  spoken  at  a  great 
center  of  higher  learning  in  his  district 
and  I  know  how  beloved  he  Is  by  the 
schoolteachers  and  the  college  professors 
and  the  students  in  his  district.  I  cannot 
believe,  therefore,  that  he  would  so 
lightly  turn  his  back  on  the  young  peo- 
ple of  this  country  as  the  several  actions 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  to- 
day in  so  deeply  slashing  funds  for  edu- 
cation represent. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  remind  the 
members  of  the  Committee  of  an  anni- 
versary. This  year,  1968.  is  the  10th  an- 
niversary of  the  signing  into  law  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958, 
under  a  Republican  President  and  a 
Democratic  Congress. 

Mr  Chairman,  it  is  very  sobering  to  me 
today  to  contemplate  that  10  years  ago 
our  country  experienced  a  very  iiide 
awakening  when  the  Soviet  Union  sent 
sputnik  around  the  skies,  and  suddenly 
the  American  people  turned  around  and 
said,  "Wait  a  minute,  brain  power  is  es- 
sential to  our  national  security  and  de- 
fense." It  is  also  vital,  as  we  know  now, 
to  the  economic  growth  and  development 
of  our  country  as  well  as  to  the  quality  of 
the  life  of  individuals.  And  If  our  coun- 
try is  not  to  fall  on  dark  days,  it  is  abso- 
lutely indispensable  that  we  should  have 
enough  schoolteachers,  from  preschool 
through  elementary  school,  secondary 
school,  and  vocational  school,  and  at  the 
undergraduate  and  graduate  levels  in  our 
universities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  remember  very  well 
what  the  great  philosopher,  Alfred  North 
White,  said — I  believe  it  was  some  50 
years  ago: 

The  race  which  does  not  value  trained  In- 
telligence Is  doomed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  very  much 
that  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
should  choose  to  celebrate  the  10th  an- 
niversary of  a  major  education  bill,  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act,  If  you 
please,  by  butchering — by  butchering 
programs  that  are  absolutely  vital  to  the 
defense  of  our  country  and  the  economic 
growth  of  our  country  and  the  lives  of 
millions  of  schoolchildren  and  college 
students  all  over  the  country. 

I  hope  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
when  we  come  back  here  in  1978,  the  20th 
anniversary  of  the  National  Defense  Ed- 
ucation Act,  we  will  have  made  at  least 
some  headway  in  overcoming  the  results 
of  what,  I  must  say,  is  one  of  the  grim- 
mest and  saddest  days  I  have  expe- 
rienced in  my  10  years  as  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  greatly  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  for  his  remarks.  I  support  in 
the  most  definite  terms  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
(Mrs.  Green  1  which  would  restore  funds 
to  the  Education  Professions  Develop- 
ment Act.  The  shortage  of  teachers  in 
America  is  serious  and  getting  worse  all 
the  time,  and  it  involves  literally  mil- 
lions of  children — especially  the  disad- 
vantaged— and  may  well  involve  millions 
of  teachers  before  much  longer.  The 
need  for  teacher  recruitment  and  for 
training  of  teacher  aides  on  a  major  scale 
is  clear,  and  can  no  longer  be  partially 
funded.  I  strongly  urge  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  move  to 
strike   the   requisite   number  of   words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  a  few  moments  I 
would  like  to  turn  attention  away  from 
appropriations,  and,  as  an  old  school- 
teacher and  administrator,  take  a  look  at 
some  of  the  things  we  are  doing  in  the 
field  of  education. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  men- 
tioned that  America  was  awakened  years 
ago  by  the  Russians"  placement  of  sput- 
nik in  the  sky.  Now,  what  actually  hap- 
pened to  education  at  that  time  is  an  in- 
teresting matter.  Under  the  leadership 
of  individuals  like  Admiral  Rlckover  and 
others  around  the  country,  immediately 
those  who  knew  little  about  training 
children  but  who  were  Interested  espe- 
cially in  keeping  up  with  the  sputnik; 
said  that  "our  schools  are  not  tough 
enough;  we  have  to  elevate  our  stand- 
ards." 

Think  of  what  a  crying  shame  it  is 
that  our  students  in  the  2d  or  the  5th 
or  the  9th  or  the  12th  grade  do  not 
achieve  as  well  as  they  do  in  some  other 
countries.  Nobody  stopped  to  consider 
that  all  of  our  kids  were  in  school  and 
only  an  elite  group  of  students  were  in 
school  in  most  foreign  countries.  We  did 
raise  the  standards  because  of  public 
clamor.  What  happened?  Those  young- 
sters, who  could  achieve  up  to  a  certain 
standard,  had  only  one  way  to  go,  and 
that  was  out.  We  began  to  have  an  in- 
crease in  dropouts  from  our  schools  in 
the  United  States.  Faced  by  this  drop- 
out situation,  what  did  we  then  do? 
We  started  organizing  outside  school 
programs  to  help  correct  what  we  had 
done  in  the  schools. 

I  say  this  to  the  Members:  there  is 
only  one  unit  in  the  United  States  which 
is  best  equipped  to  carr>'  on  the  regular 
education  and  the  special  education  pro- 
grams, and  that  is  the  established  ele- 
mentary and  secondai-y  school  system, 
and  at  the  college  level  the  private  and 
State  colleges. 

A  long  time  ago  I  experimented  in  this 
business  of  Headstart.  We  fowid  out  at 
that  time  that  if  this  kind  of  idea  was 
to  perform  any  value,  it  had  to  be  a 
regular  part  of  the  public  school  system, 
and  it  iiad  to  be  continued  beyond  the 
age  of  4.  5,  or  6,  otherwise  you  lost  every- 
thing that  happened  in  the  kindergarten 
level,  and  jefore  nov.  of  course,  it  has 
also  always  been  true  that  not  only  the 
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poor  are  socially  or  psychologically  de- 
prived. The  program  should  exist  for  all 
who  need  it,  in  the  school  system.  And  if 
we  cut  out  some  of  the  outside-school 
programs  of  doubtful  value  or  little  value, 
we  could  support  the  school  system  ade- 
quately. 

Ten  years  ago  we  set  up  a  Defense 
Education  System.  The  plan  originally 
was  to  train  teachers  because  teachers 
were  in  such  ohort  supply.  If  this  pro- 
gram worked,  ./hy  are  we  short  of  teach- 
ers? Why  do  we  need  more  teachers? 
Let  us  improve  that  program,  or  elimi- 
nate it  and  rededicate  the  funds.  The 
regular  school  system  is  the  place  to  do 
the  job.  but  we  are  scattering  our  treas- 
ure so  far  in  trying  to  carry  on  all  sorts 
of  programs  and  correct  all  sorts  of  prob- 
lems that  the  simple  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  we  do  not  have  the  funds  neces- 
sary to  do  the  job  in  our  schools.  I  be- 
lieve we  ought  to  get  back  to  some  sense 
here. 

One  other  matter  bcfc.e  I  come  to  a 
conclusion,  and  that  is  with  respect  to 
the  shortage  of  teachers.  We  have  13 
vacancies  in  the  State  of  Iowa  in  the 
vocational  educational  department  right 
now  because  of  the  loss  of  teachers 
through  the  draft,  and  we  do  not  have  a 
single  applicant  to  .ut  in  their  place. 

There  is  a  simple  answer  to  this 
teacher  shortage.  If  this  is  an  urgent 
matter,  we  can  defer  the  teachers.  I  be- 
lieve the  time  has  come  when  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  with  its 
fine  leadership,  should  begin  to  take  a 
look  at  some  of  our  ongoing  programs 
and  to  discard  the  ones  that  have  not 
worked:  to  put  the  Job  Corps  into  our 
private  and  public  institutions  that  have 
all  of  the  facilities  and  know-how,  to  put 
these  programs  on  a  priority  basis;  and 
to  put  them  in  the  public  schools  where 
we  have  people  equipped  to  do  the  job. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  in  or- 
der to  comment  on  the  remarks  of 
my  friend  from  Iowa  LMr.  KylI.  As 
a  former  schoolteacher  and  adminis- 
trator I  think  he  has  quite  correctly 
pointed  out  the  difference  between  our 
American  educational  system  and  the 
European  system.  I  am  reminded  of  Pro- 
fessor Conant's  book  "Education  for 
Liberty"  in  which  he  describes  some  of 
these  differences.  He  clearly  points  out 
that  our  system  of  mass  education  with 
all  of  its  problems  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  in  all  history.  It  is  not  simply 
a  question  of  quantity  and  inferior  out- 
put, it  is  a  question  of  both  quality  and 
quantity.  It  is  a  question  of  wider  oppor- 
tunity and  a  broader  base  of  selection  for 
the  beginning  of  professional  education. 
We  Americans  do  not  lose  our  intellec- 
tual capital.  Our  system  can  be  compared 
to  a  fimnel  while  the  European  system  is 
like  a  tube.  Approximately  18  percent  of 
our  high  school  graduates  enter  some 
college.  Eight  percent  take  a  degree.  By 
contrast  in  certain  European  systems  3 
percent  enter  college  and  2.75  graduate. 
Interestingly,  those  who  are  admitted  to 
graduate  school  are  a  common  I  per- 
cent in  all  cases. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  Green 
amendment.  If  we  are  going  to  face  the 


many  complex  problems  we  are  faced 
with  in  education  it  is  clear  that  we  must 
educate  qualified  and  dedicated  teachers. 
Teachers  are  on  a  labor  supply  curve  as 
are  other  professions.  We  must  maintain 
incentive  and  create  the  time  to  produce 
the  kind  of  people  so  sorely  needed  in 
the  profession  if  we  are  to  maintain  the 
quality  we  all  want. 

If  we  are  to  prevent  dropouts  we  must 
innovate  programs.  In  an  industrial  so- 
ciety with  all  of  its  hazards  it  is  essential 
that  our  young  people  receive  all  the  edu- 
cation they  can  ab.sorb.  Otherwise,  they 
will  not  be  productive  and  society  will 
pay  their  costs  in  a  variety  of  other  ways. 
But  you  have  to  have  teachers  and  fac- 
ulty to  do  these  things.  You  do  not  get 
a  teacher  with  money  alone — it  also 
takes  time.  Teaching  is.  among  other 
things,  an  art  and  requires  time  for  prep- 
aration and  experience.  If  we  lose  time 
through  neglect  of  essential  support  we 
leave  a  great  gap. 

The  criticism  of  the  present  prolifera- 
tion of  programs  may  or  may  not  be 
justified.  But  the  simple  fact  is  we  would 
not  have  any  of  them  if  we  had  not 
neglected  the  basic  educational  system 
in  the  first  place.  The  reason  for  all  the 
Federal  programs  in  the  varioub  fields  of 
education  is  due,  as  we  all  know,  to  the 
fact  in  many  cases  school  districts 
could  not  or  would  not  finance  the  neces- 
sary programs.  There  was  often  no  pro- 
gram for  the  gifted  child  and  certainly 
none  for  the  dropout.  Surely  both  are 
essential.  When  we  get  to  the  point  of 
recovery  we  find  ourselves  spending 
enormous  sums  to  catch  up  and  pro- 
ducing student-teacher  ratios  that  would 
not  be  accepted  in  the  regular  school 
system. 

We  all  are  familiar  with  school  dis- 
tricts that  are  unable  to  pass  bond  issues 
necessary  to  provide  necessary  and  well- 
defined  educational  services.  So  if  the 
Federal  Government  is  involved,  it  is 
because  there  was  no  other  way  to  get 
on  with  the  job.  Nothing  would  please  me 
more  than  to  rationalize  all  of  the  vari- 
ous and  existing  programs.  There  is  noth- 
ing wrong  with  experiment  and  nothing 
wrong  with  improving  the  system.  I 
firmly  believe  that  given  the  present 
situation  in  urban  America  and  the 
manifest  need,  we  really  have  little 
choice  but  to  support  the  kind  of  pro- 
grams that  will  be  helped  by  passage  of 
the  Green  amendment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  the  problem  is  that  you  can- 
not educate  cliildren  in  our  colleges  if 
you  do  not  have  classrooms.  So  the  real 
question  is  should  we  approach  the  prob- 
lem by  limiting  the  construction  pro- 
gram and  reduce  the  number  of  class- 
rooms that  would  be  built  in  order  to  give 
some  more  fellowships? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  yield.  I  know  this. 
However,  I  feel  that  we  have  to  do  both 
things  to  meet  the  population  expansion. 
But  if  I  am  put  to  the  Hobson's  choice, 
of  whether  I  vote  for  the  teachers  or  the 
proposal  concerning  the  construction 
problem,  then  I  would  vote  for  the 
teachers.  I  appreciate  what  the  gentle- 
man is  saying,  and  I  know  how  strongly 
the  gentleman  feels  concerning  the  prob- 
lem. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  ChaliTnan,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  hour  is  growing 
late. 

But  let  me  just  .■5ay  a  few  words  on  this 
particular  amendment  which  I  do  think 
is  of  major  importance. 

I  commend  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon,  for  having  offered 
this  particular  amendment. 

It  is  a  truism  today  that  we  have  com- 
plex problems.  Evei-y  one  of  us  knows 
this.  You  go  into  the  big  cities  and  you 
deal  with  problems  of  job.s.  education, 
housing,  welfare,  rclation.ships  between 
people,  and  so  on.  and  all  are  inter- 
related. 

If  we  are  Koing  to  move  into  the  task 
of  solving  these  problenis.  we  are  going  to 
have  to  make  a  significant  beginning  in 
one  portion  of  the  complex,  because  we 
cannot  begin  everywhere  at  once. 

Significantly,  it  is  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion that  the  greatest  promise  for  the 
future  lies. 

I  disagree  with  the  conclusions  of  our 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  wiio 
talks  in  terms  of  national  priorities.  Be- 
cause in  searching  out  teachers  with 
high  potential,  and  in  setting  up  .special 
training  courses  for  teachers  who  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  meet  special  needs,  and  in 
retraining  retired  teachers,  we  are  not 
distorting  national  priorities.  In  so  doing 
we  are  meeting  our  highest  priorities  at 
a  time  when  it  is  imperative  that  we  do 
exactly  that. 

As  to  the  point  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  I  Mr.  CohelanI,  I 
could  not  agree  more  that  training  teach- 
ers takes  time. 

As  my  colleague  from  Oregon  said,  we 
are  not  talking  about  graduate  students 
or  fellowships  alone.  We  are  talking  of 
searching  out  people  who  have  the  proper 
capacity  to  be  teachers.  We  are  talking 
about  setting  up  special  training  in  spe- 
cial areas.  We  are  talking  about  bringing 
them  along  all  through  college  and  right 
into  graduate  school.  We  cannot  do  this 
overnight. 

This  amendment  does  not  exceed  the 
budget.  We  have  already  broken  the 
budget  at  least  once  today  and  I  disap- 
prove of  that.  We  must  make  cuts,  and 
many  of  us  feel  strongly  on  this  par- 
ticular point. 

But  this  particular  proposal  does  not 
exceed  the  budget.  It  takes  us  only  to  a 
figure  that  has  been  recommended  in  the 
budget.  We  are  going  to  have  to  be  mak- 
ing cuts  in  budgetary  recommendations 
in  some  areas — but  not  across  the  board. 
Rather  in  selected  areas  of  low  priority. 
And  this  is  not  an  area  of  low  priority. 
This  is  an  area  of  the  very  highest 
priority. 

One  of  my  fundamental  objections  to 
the  procedures  that  this  Congress  has 
followed  in  recent  years  has  been  that 
too  often  it  seems  to  operate  on  a  crisis 
basis.  We  wait  imtll  something  has  al- 
ready happened,  and  then  we  panic 
and  run  around  and  pass  legislation  to 
'  take  care  of  a  disaster  that  is  already 
on  our  shoulders. 

We  are  precious  close  to  that  right 
now  in  the  matter  of  education  and  in 
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the  matter  of  special  training  for  spe- 
cial teachers.  But  we  are  not  yet  to  the 
crisis  time — so  for  heaven's  sake  let  us 
not  let  this  matter  fall  Into  a  crlsia. 

In  an  area  which  takes  years  to  get 
us  ready  for  the  teacher  in  the  class- 
room with  the  students,  let  us  spend 
the  money — not  beyond  the  budget,  but 
only  up  to  the  budget — that  we  need  to 
spend  to  get  ready  for  this  problem  be- 
fore it  in  truth  reaches  crisis  proportions. 
I  commend  my  colleague  from  Oregon 
(Mrs.  Green),  and  urge  today  that  we 
adopt  this  particular  amendment  pro- 
posed by  her. 

xMr  HORTON.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield':' 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  want  to  commend  my 
colleague  from  Oregon  for  the  very  suc- 
cmct  and  exact  statement  that  he  has 
made. 

I  think  the  gentleman  has  made  an 
excellent  summation  of  the  problem  that 
we  have  in  this  entire  area. 

I  *ould  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  gentleman  with  regard  to  remarks 
he  has  made  and  indicate  my  support 
for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  now 
under  discussion,  which  would  restore 
adequate  funds  under  the  education  pro- 
fessions development  section  of  this  ap- 
propriation bill,  is  a  worthy  amendment. 
It  would  afford  continuation  of  crucial 
Federal  efforts  in  teacher  training  and 
the  Teacher  Corps  at  a  time  when  the 
education  of  disadvantaged  children  in 
this  country  is  at  a  crucial  turning  point. 
Either  the  schools  of  America  can  de- 
pend on  Federal  assistance  in  funding 
extra-effort  and  extra-expense  programs 
for  the  disadvantaged,  or  they  cannot. 
If  they  cannot  depend  on  our  assist- 
ance, I  fear  that  the  progress  of  educa- 
tion programs  tailored  to  the  needs  of 
the  disadvantaged  will  be  set  back  to 
the  sorry  stage  it  was  prior  to  the  advent 
of  the  first  Federal  school  aid. 

I  cannot  emphasize  strongly  enough 
the  fact  that  education,  like  jobs,  health, 
and  housing,  is  among  the  very  highest 
of  priorities  in  the  long  list  of  Federal 
budget  expenditures.  Our  colleagues 
must  recognize  the  fact  that  savings 
extracted  from  education  programs 
amount  to  no  savings  at  all.  There  are 
plenty  of  more  costly,  low  priority  Fed- 
eral outlays  which  can  be  tapped  for  cuts 
in  the  current  budget  squeeze,  without 
sacrificing  teacher  training  and  educa- 
tion assistance  efforts. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  discuss 
with  my  colleagues  a  telegram  I  received 
this  morning,  which  I  am  sure,  is  similar 
to  messages  we  all  have  received  from 
school  administrators  all  across  our  dis- 
tricts. This  telegram  calls  my  attention 
to  the  major  cuts  advanced  by  some  In 
funds  for  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondai-y  Education  Act.  This  is  just 
one  of  the  vital  areas  which  must  remain 
immune  from  budget  cutting.  The  cuts 
proposed  in  this  title  and  in  the  other 
titles  of  ESEA  would  mean  a  reduction 
in  Federal  aid  to  the  schools  in  Roches- 
ter, N.Y.  alone  of  more  than  $250,000. 
When  I  read  that  a  cotton  fanner  in 
the  South  receives  over  $150,000  in  a 
single  year  In  subsidy  payments  under 


another  Federal  program.  I  cannot  in 
conscience  balance  this  kind  of  expense 
with  the  value  of  providing  a  decent  edu- 
cation to  the  children  in  America's  rural 
areas  and  inner  cities. 

We  are  faced  with  a  clear  question  of 
priorities.  My  prioities.  Mr.  Chairman,  lie 
with  people,  and  with  the  opportunities 
of  the  f>eople  in  this  country.  I  give  the 
strongest  possible  support  to  this  amend- 
ment, and  to  other  efforts  made  in  this 
Chamber  today  to  restore  urgently 
needed  education  assistance  funds. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  are  any  within 
tills  body  who  have  not  yet  made  a  de- 
cision for  or  against  this  amendment,  let 
me  suggest  just  one  or  two  factors  for 
your  consideration. 

First  of  all.  most  of  us  believe  that  be- 
cause of  the  economic  conditions  in  this 
country,  priorities  must  be  set.  I  accept 
the  fact  that  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations has  in  its  wisdom  attempted  to 
set  certain  priorities.  One  of  those  priori- 
ties was  to  give  $2.75  million  more  to  this 
program  than  what  we  had  in  the  cur- 
rent year,  so  that  the  program  could  be 
continued  at  its  present  level. 

But  it  remains  now  for  us  in  this 
House  in  our  wisdom  to  now  determine 
what  priorities  we  wish  to  set — and  that 
is  the  question  at  issue  with  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  personally  believe  that  the  most  cru- 
cial element  in  our  educational  struc- 
ture is  the  relationship  between  the  indi- 
vidual teacher  and  the  pupU.  All  other 
governmental  programs,  with  due  credit, 
to  all  other  innovative  programs,  and 
credit  where  credit  is  due  to  those  which 
have  been  effective,  at  the  heart  of  our 
educational  system  still  remains  the 
teacher-pupil  relationship.  If  we  are  to 
strengthen  our  educational  system,  then 
we  siu-ely  must  strengthen  the  teachers 
that  will  train  our  Individual  students. 
That  is  the  nature  of  the  amendment 
that  is  before  us  today.  It  will  provide 
additional  funds  to  more  adequately 
train  our  teachers.  Let  us  cut  where  we 
must,  but  let  us  place  priorities  where 
priorities  arc  due  and.  In  this  case,  at 
the  heart  of  the  problem  Is  giving  ade- 
quate funds  to  train  our  teachers  effec- 
tively. 

Mr.  CAHELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ESCH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man that  priorities  should  be  established. 
If  the  House  wants  to  substitute  its  judg- 
ment for  that  of  the  committee.  I  cer- 
tainly would  have  no  objection.  But  does 
not  the  gentleman  think  that  the  pri- 
orities should  be  kept  within  the  confines 
of  the  appropriation  bill  that  is  before 
the  committee,  and  that  if  additional 
funds  are  to  be  appropriated  and  priori- 
ties are  to  be  established,  those  who  ad- 
vocate increases  in  the  appropriation  bill 
should  at  the  same  time  advocate  reduc- 
tions in  the  bill,  so  that  those  who  wish 
to  substitute  their  judgment  for  that  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  may  do 
so  by  reducing  and  adding  to  In  the  area 
under  discussion? 


Mr.  ESCH.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  would  accept  my  responsi- 
bility for  cutting  appropriations  from 
other  bills  of  less  significance  to  me  than 
this  particular  education  bill. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  My  hope  would  be  that 
some  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  would  offer  an  amendment  to 
reduce  some  other  facet  of  this  appropri- 
ation bill,  such  as  the  NIH  appropriation, 
in  order  that  we  may  give  the  funds  to 
education  which,  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man, are  in  order;  but  I  do  not  think  we 
should  go  beyond  the  confines  of  this 
particular  bill.  Those  who  wish  to  in- 
crease it  ought  at  the  same  time  be  will- 
ing to  reduce  other  items. 

Mr.  ESCH.  I  respect  the  gentleman 
for  his  remarks.  I  think  it  behooves  each 
Member  in  his  own  wisdom  to  determine 
within  which  appropriations  we  are  to 
make  cuts  in  order  to  truely  establish 
priorities. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  (Mrs.  Green! . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  being  in  doubt,  the  Conunit- 
tee  divided,  and  there  were — ayes  61, 
noes  69. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered;  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mrs.  Green  of 
Oregon  and  Mr.  Laikd. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
86.  noes  85. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TEACHEB     CORPS 

For  tlie  Teacher  Corps  authorized  In  part 
B  of  title  V  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1065.  a»  amended.  $15,000,000:  Provided,  That 
none  of  these  funda  may  be  used  to  pay  in 
excess  of  90  per  centum  of  the  salary  and 
other  emoluments  In  the  Teacher  Corps: 
Provided  further.  That  none  of  these  funds 
may  be  spent  on  behalf  of  any  Teacher  Corps 
program  In  any  local  school  system  prior  to 
approval  of  such  program  by  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  of  the  State  in  which  the 
school  system  Is  located. 

AMENDMENT    OPFCHED    BT     MR.     STEIGER    OF 
WISCONSIN 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wis- 
consin: On  page  IS,  lines  21  and  22,  strike 
out  "tl5.000.000"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
•■$17.3  00.000". 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  this  amendment  with 
some  great  hesitation,  but  I  do  so  for 
this  reason:  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations  in  reporting  $15  million 
for  the  Teacher  Corps  for  fiscal  year 
1969  states  that  this  is  an  Increase  over 
the  1968  figure.  Actually,  it  is  a  cut  of 
$2.3  million  below  last  year's  12-month 
appropriation. 

If  the  $15  million  figure  Is  not  in- 
creased, the  Teacher  Corps  could  enroll 
less  than  1,000  people  this  summer  and 
fall,  at  a  time  when  the  teacher  shortage 
in  poverty  area  schools  is  most  acute, 
and  at  a  time  when  10,000  dedicated 
young  Americans  have  applied  for 
Teacher  Corps  membership. 
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In  the  past  12  months,  from  July  of 
1967  through  June  of  1968,  the  program 
actually  cost  $17.3  million.  This  Included 
S3. 8  million  in  the  fiscal  year  1967  sec- 
ond supplemental  appropriation,  to  op- 
erate the  summer  1967  program,  and 
f  1C.5  million  in  the  fiscal  year  1968  ap- 
propiatlon  to  operate  the  program  only 
from  September  to  June  1968,  or  a  total 
of  S17.3  million. 

Since  there  was  no  supplemental  for 
the  Teacher  Corps  in  fiscal  year  1968  it 
is  necessary  to  fund  the  training  pro- 
grams in  the  summer  of  1968  from  fiscal 
year  1969  programs. 

Let  me  make  it  very  clear  to  all  that 
there  are  at  this  point  15  Teacher  Corps 
programs  which  I, am  afraid  may  have  to 
be  dropped  even  if  this  amendment  is 
adopted  to  appropriate  $17.3  million. 
These  include: 

Northern  Arizona  tJnlverslty.  Tuba  City. 
Chlnle.  Window  Rock,  Canado.  Leupp 
schools. 

State  College  of  Arkansas,  rural  schools. 

San  Francisco  State  College,  San  Francis- 
co schools.  I 

University  of  Georgia.  Atlanta  schools. 

Southern  Illinois  University.  Alexander. 
Carbondale,  Centralla  schools. 

University  of  Missouri  at  Columbia.  St. 
Louis  schools. 

University  of  Sonithern  Mississippi.  For- 
rest. Marlon.  Lamar.  Lowell  and  Columbia 
schools. 

Harlem  Institute  for  Teachers.  New  York 
City  schools. 

Columbia  University.  Teachers  College, 
New  York  City  schools. 

Trenton  State  College,  Trenton  schools. 

Portland  City  schools.  Pacific  Lutheran, 
Tacoma,  Washington  schools. 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Milwaukee  schools. 

St.  Cloud  State  College,  Minneapolis 
schools. 

University  of  Pacific.  Stockton.  California 
schools.  ' 

The  list  of  those  Corps  projects  which 
would  have  to  be  dropped  if  the  $15 
million  appropriation  were  to  stay  as  is 
would  be  even  higher. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  House  must,  as  we 
have  all  made  clear  in  the  remarks  that 
have  been  made,  determine  appropria- 
tions and  determine  priorities. 

The  Teacher  Corps  has  a  high,  fast 
payoff.  Cutbacks  now,  in  my  judgment, 
would  pull  people  out  of  the  schools  and 
communities  where  help  is  needed  most. 
The  Teacher  Corps  is  training  talented 
and  dedicated  teachers  for  inner-city 
schools  and  poor  rural  schools.  But  more 
than  that,  it  is  getting  people  to  work. 
Immediately,  in  the  .schools  and  commu- 
nities where  tensions  are  high. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  during  this 
time  of  extraordinary  pressure  for  econ- 
omy that  the  Teacher  Corps  might  wisely 
be  funded  at  a  level  of  $15  million. 

I  believe  that  such  a  decision  would  be 
disastrous  for  the  Teacher  Corps  and 
would  be  an  unwise  national  policy. 

For  the  Teacher  Corps,  as  I  have  indi- 
cated, the  $13.5  million  is  a  misleading 
figuie.  The  $17.3  million  I  have  proposed 
in  this  amendment  will  pull  the  Teacher 
Corps  back  up  only  to  this  year's  appro- 
priation and  no  more. 

I  believe  it  should  be  made  very  clear, 
I  am  proud  of  the  fine  progress  the 
Teacher  Corps  program  has  made  over 
the  past  year.  For  it  was  the  amend- 
ments to  this  program  that  were  largely 


the  work  of  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  that  formed  the  Corps 
into  an  outstanding  example  of  partici- 
pating federalism,  a  program  in  which, 
with  a  Federal  money  and  program  for- 
mat, we  provide  an  opportunity  for  local 
initiative  and  local  creativity  in  attack- 
ing the  problem  of  attracting  and  train- 
ing of  teachers  specifically  for  ix)verty 
area  schools. 

In  the  past  year  the  Corps  has  been 
warmly  received  at  the  local  level  in  the 
125-odd  school  districts  and  the  49  uni- 
versities at  which  it  functions.  I  am  told 
that  nearly  twice  as  many  schools  have 
applied  for  the  program  this  year  than 
the  administration's  modest  budget  re- 
quest would  have  made  it  possible  to 
fund. 

Some  10.000  of  our  best  young  people 
have  applied  to  join. 

The  National  Education  A.ssociatlon 
as  well  as  the  President's  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Disorders  have  given  It 
full  support  and  urged  that  it  be  made 
a  major  national  program. 

Our  best  hope  to  eradicate  poverty  is 
education.  The  Teacher  Coi-ps  has  dem- 
onstrated a  unique  ability  to  attract, 
train  and  put  to  work  teachers  of  great 
promise  in  schools  and  commimities. 

A  program  that  can  deliver  so  much, 
a  program  which  able  college  graduates 
are  eager  to  join — 15.000  requests  for 
applications  for  2,000  pasitions — would 
be  a  bargain  at  any  price.  But  its  actual 
cost  is  less  than  fellowship  programs  even 
without  consideration  of  the  sei-viccs 
provided  by  Teachers  Corps  interns. 

It  ought  to  be  expanded.  I  think  we 
tend  to  feel  rather  bleak  about  the  pros- 
pects of  rapid  improvement  in  ghetto 
education,  but  the  Teacher  Coi-ps  dem- 
onstrates a  way  in  which  the  key  ele- 
ment in  the  system,  the  need  for  highly 
motivated,  specially  trained  teachers  can 
be  met.  And,  because  they  work  in  the 
community  as  well  as  in  the  classroom. 
Teacher  Corps  members  are  able  to 
help  create  the  feeling  of  hope  about 
educational  opportunities  which  is  cru- 
cial if  we  are  to  knit  up  the  ravelled  so- 
cial fabric  of  our  inner  city  communi- 
ties. 

Thus  it  is  that  I  am  most  disappointed 
that  the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee has  reported  to  the  fioor  a  bill  with 
$2.3  million  less  for  the  Teacher  Corps 
in  fiscal  year  1969  than  it  had  for  the 
previous  12  months.  Thi.s  lower  figure 
would  mean  that  rather  than  the  1.600 
members  started  in  the  summer  of  1966. 
or  the  1.150  who  began  last  summer  that 
in  this  summer  of  1968.  when  the  prob- 
lems the  Corps  attacks  are  if  anything 
more  acute  and  the  program  has  proven 
its  worth,  we  would  be  able  to  begin  less 
than  1,000  members. 

This  is  a  very  diiBcult  budget  year.  We 
all  recognize  that.  Programs  must  be  cut. 
But  it  does  not  seem  wise  to  me  to  make 
decisively  deeper  cuts  in  our  most  prom- 
ising programs  than  we  make  in  others. 
The  administration's  request  of  $31.2 
million  for  the  Coitds  was  modest  enough. 
It  would  have  provided  money  for  1,500 
Corpsmen  this  summer  and  forward 
funding  for  1,500  next  summer.  Forward 
funding  is,  of  course,  necessary  if  uni- 
versities, school  boards,  and  State  de- 
partments of  education  are  to  have  time 


for  the  careful  planning  that  a  truly 
creative  and  truly  locally  controlled  pro- 
gram requires. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  cut  the  request  for 
this  locally  controlled,  bipartisan  pro- 
gram, then  it  would  seem  reasonable  to 
cut  it  only  the  10  or  15  percent  necessary 
for  it  to  bear  its  equitable  share  in  the  $6 
billion  budget  cut  Congress  has  ap- 
proved. 

If  my  amendment  is  rejected  I  hope 
that  further  funds  for  the  Teacher  Coriis 
will  be  restored  by  the  other  body,  and 
that  our  representatives  on  the  confer- 
ence committee  will  accept  a  rea.sonable 
figuie. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  be  very  happy  to 
yield  the  gentleman  additional  time  if  he 
desires  it. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  I  appreciate  veiy  much 
the  gentleman's  yielding  to  me. 

May  I  say  to  the  members  of  this 
Committee  that  this  is  a  modest  budget 
item  but  it  is  an  item  which  I  think  I  can 
help  to  meet  a  most  pressing  need  in  this 
country.  It  is  one  in  which  a  combina- 
tion of  local  officials  and  the  Federal 
Government  have  worked  together  to 
meld  a  program  de.signed  to  garner  those 
who  might  not  otherwise  go  into  the 
teaching  field,  into  the  heart  of  our 
ghettos  and  our  poor  rural  areas.  In  ad- 
dition, it  is  imperative  that  the  forward 
funding  provided  by  supplemental  ap- 
propriations in  fiscal  year  19C6  and  1307 
be  restored  to  the  Teaclier  Corps. 

Of  some  nine  Office  of  Education  train- 
ing programs  that  contract  with  collese.s 
and  universities,  the  Teacher  Corps  is  the 
only  mogram  that  does  not  have  forward 
funding.  Yet  foi-ward  funding  is  particu- 
larly essential  to  local  control  of  Teach- 
er Corps  programs  because  school  sys- 
tems and  universities  must  provide 
matching  funds,  plan  and  staff  their 
training  programs,  recruit  and  select  per- 
sonnel. Just  to  continue  the  coi-ps  at  its 
present  size  with  partial  forward  fund- 
ing for  next  year  requires  $25  million. 

However,  at  a  time  when  there  is  a 
special  urgency  to  attract  and  train 
teachers  of  great  promise  and  put  them 
to  work  immediately  in  the  schools  and 
communities  where  tensions  are  high. 
at  a  time  when  more  than  10.000  young 
Americans  have  asked  to  serve  through 
the  Teacher  Corps,  it  would  seem  prudent 
to  recognize  the  priority  given  by  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Civil  Di-sorders  to 
maintaining  these  programs.  But  to  sin- 
gle out  for  much  deeper  and  crippling 
cuts  a  program  that  holds  special  prom- 
ise in  the  area  of  our  greatest  need  does 
not  seem  fair  or  wise  policy. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  hope  this 
modest  amendment  will  be  accepted. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  for  his  yielding  additional  time 
tome. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man for  his  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  no  one  in  my 
high  regard,  admiration,  and  respect  for 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  this  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania   (Mr.    Fr.ooDl.    I    know    that    he 
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worked  very  hard  on  this  bill  to  try  to 
come  before  the  House  with  a  measure 
that  will  meet  the  test  of  economy  which 
we  are  all  pledged  to  support.  I  know  he 
is  very  determiived  to  do  a  good  job  here. 
I  know  that  he  is  also  very  persuasive. 
As  a  member  of  fact,  if  you  want  to  know 
how  persuasive  he  really  is.  when  he  and 
I  were  in  Paris  in  1952.  he  almost  talked 
the  French  Government  into  painting  U'le 
EifTel  Tower  green  on  St.  Patricks  Day. 
However.  I  hope  he  will  not  resist  this 
particular  amendment  too  strongly. 

The  Teacher  Corps  had  a  rough  start. 
There  were  some  shortcomings  in  this 
program  when  it  first  got  off  the  ground, 
but  in  its  most  recent  experience  it  has 
now  reached  the  level  of  eCQciency  and 
proficiency  which  is  helping  to  get 
teachers  into  the  inner  cities  and  into  the 
hard  core  areas  of  America  where  these 
teachers  are  most  urgently  needed.  I  say 
to  you  it  is  folly  for  us  to  be  making  great 
big  speeches  about  how  we  are  going  to  do 
something  to  eliminate  poverty  and  help 
the  poor  and  help  the  people  in  the  ghet- 
tos of  America  if  we  do  not  start  working 
at  the-very  fundamental  cause  and  try  to 
provide  an  educational  structure  for  the 
youngsters  of  those  communities. 

Tho  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  will  certainly  help  the 
Teacher  Corps  to  e.xpand  its  activities. 
As  he  pointed  out,  it  will  help  to  bring  in 
more  people  who  want  to  come  into  the 
program.  That  is  the  most  Inspiring  part 
of  this  program.  Mr.  Chairman.  There 
are  young  people  who  are  highly  dedi- 
cated and  highly  motivated  who  want  to 
take  on  the  tough  assignment  of  working 
in  the  disadvantaged  schools  and  with 
disadvantaged  children. 

So,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  very 
eloquent  chairman  of  this  committee 
who  is  as  sincere  as  any  Member  of  this 
House  in  trying  to  hold  the  line  against 
further  spending.  I  say  that  when  a  na- 
tion invests  in  its  human  resources,  the 
rewards  come  back  many  fold.  Here  is 
a  perfect  e.xample  of  how  we  can  improve 
this  legislation  today  and  get  these 
people  the  tools  which  they  need  to  do 
the  job  in  education  in  these  disadvan- 
taged areas.  For  that  reason  I  congratu- 
late the  gentleman  for  his  amendment 
and  certainly  support  it. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  EschI. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Teacher 
Corps  is  low -cost  insurance  against  ris- 
ing relief  and  crime  rolls.  The  children 
who  can  be  salvaged  now  by  the  in- 
dividual instruction  Teacher  Corps 
members  provide  will  hopefully  find 
their  way  out  of  the  ghettoes  and  into 
productive  living. 

As  for  the  interns  themselves,  the  $75 
a  week  they  receive  while  teaching, 
studyLig,  and  working  in  the  community 
makes  them  low  cost,  but  very  dedicated 
and  skilled  human  resources  at  the  most 
vital  stress  point  of  our  educational  life — 
the  disadvantaged  community. 

Though  the  Teacher  Corps  started  out 
as  pait  of  the  Great  Society  legislation, 
it  has  become  a  solidly  bipartisan  pro- 
gram which  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee    last    year    wisely    insured 


would  remain  in  the  hands  of  local  ed- 
ucational ii^Ututions.  I  am  proud  that 
fellow  Republicans  in  this  Chamber  led 
the  way  in  that  effort.  Now,  as  a  Repub- 
lican. I  am  concerned  that  the  Congress 
act  to  strengthen  this  control  by  restor- 
ing the  funds  cut  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  The  $16.2  million  which  was 
cut  would  have  provided  the  vitally 
nece.ssary  money  for  funding  programs 
to  begin  next  summer.  Without  this 
paitial  forward  funding,  local  school  dis- 
tricts, especially  if  they  are  Impoverished 
cannot  afford  to  plan  ahead,  cannot  in- 
volve community  leaders  in  their  plan- 
ning. Both  school  systems  and  univer- 
sities must  conmiit  fimds  far  in  advance 
of  the  following  school  year,  and  schools 
serving  disadvantaged  areas  have  less 
extra  money  to  risk  on  programs  that 
may  not  come  through.  If  programs  are 
to  recrxiit  locally,  they  must  have  time 
to  do  this. 

For  these  reasons,  it  is  only  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility to  allow  Teacher  Corps  more 
than  S15  million.  This  small  program 
goes  a  long  way  in  husbanding  human 
resources,  and  in  training  them  well  for 
a  tough  job  in  local  communities. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel 
very  strongly  that  all  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  are  vitally  concerned  about 
the  problems  of  housing  and  employment 
problems  as  well  as  education  with  refer- 
ence to  our  low-income  citizens.  I.  per- 
sonally, cannot  think  of  a  better  way  for 
the  Congress  to  recognize  this  problem 
than  by  adequately  funding  and  support- 
ini?  constructive  programs  designed  to 
induce  teachers  to  go  into  our  ghetto 
areas  and  our  rural  low-income  areas  to 
provide  direction  and  thus  raise  the  stu- 
dent educational  level  so  that  eventually 
they  will,  those  in  the  lower  income 
brackets,  become  better  and  productive 
citizens. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  very  strongly 
about  this  because  we  have  had  many 
riots  and  there  are  predictions  of  many 
more  riots  to  come  this  summer. 

We  know  that  many  of  our  citizens  feel 
inadequate  and  feel  that  they  are  second- 
class  citizens  because  of  this  situation 
and  we  are  searching  for  a  solution.  In 
the  short-lived  history  of  the  Teacher 
Corps,  I  think  the  f£u:t  that  it  has  been 
redirected  toward  the  local  and  State 
levels  and  the  fact  that  we  have  made 
it  a  cooperative  effort  to  encourage  these 
citizens  to  become  productive  citizens  of 
the  community  argues  for  adoption  of 
this  amendment. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  enthusias- 
tically urge  the  support  of  the  amend- 
ment which  has  been  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steiger] 
and  I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
for  the  interest  which  he  has  shown  in 
the  Teacher  Corps. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  not 
take  the  full  5  minutes.  However.  I  wish 
to  congratulate  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Steiger]  for  offering  the 
amendment  and  I  join  my  colleague  who 
just  spoke  in  strong  support  of  the 
amendment  which  I.  too,  strongly 
endorse. 


Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
we  must  break  down  our  needs  into  pri- 
orities. Education,  including  that  of  those 
most  disadvantaged  Is  high  on  our  prior- 
ity list.  We  should  also  recognize  that 
there  is  a  great  desire  on  the  part  of  a 
great  number  of  young  people  to  partici- 
pate In  tliis  program  and  they  are  eager 
to  bring  to  bear  their  energies  and  talents 
upon  this  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  unless  we  do  our  part  to 
bring  this  energy  and  idealism  into  con- 
tinuing contact  with  the  obvious  need 
of  our  poorest  children  we  are  missing  a 
great  opportunity  in  this  House  today. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BIESTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  plan  to 
support  the  amendment  which  has  been 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Steiger  1. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Teacher  Corps 
program  has  come  a  long  way  from  the 
time  when  I  first  knew  it.  I  stood  on  the 
floor  and  opposed  it  very  strenuously 
at  that  time.  After  the  amendments 
adopted  when  it  was  last  extended  be- 
came law,  it  became  an  excellent  pro- 
gram. For  instance,  I  can  point  out  the 
example  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Minne- 
apolis got  its  Teacher  Corps  in  a  manner 
which  I  do  not  approve,  teachers  who 
were  trained  elsewhere,  and  of  course 
a  great  many  of  them  left  Minneapolis. 

Now.  the  Teacher  Corps  no  longer 
selects  recruits,  and  enrolls  interns  na- 
tionally but  each  Teacher  Corps  pro- 
gram is  developed  locally  between  the 
local  school  and  an  institution  of  higher 
education.  The  interns  are  selected,  re- 
cruited, and  enrolled  locally  so  they  fit 
into  the  area  where  they  will  teach  and 
train. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Teacher  Corps 
has  had  a  significant  impact  in  the  areas 
where  they  have  operated.  In  fact  in 
Minneapolis  where  the  program  operated 
as  a  part  of  a  national  program  as  first 
adopted  by  the  Congress,  had  an  im- 
pact for  good  on  the  teacher  training 
institutions  in  Minnesota.  Under  the 
present  law  they  will  have  an  excellent 
program.  It  has  stimulated  additional 
money  and  programs  for  training  people 
for  teaching.  And  the  new  careers  pro- 
gram shows  great  promise  for  the  same 
purpose  as  the  Teacher  Corps. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
the  small  amount  of  money  involved  in 
teacher  training  under  the  Teacher 
Corps  is  going  to  have  a  widespread  im- 
pact to  improve  the  entire  teacher  train- 
ing program  throughout  the  country. 

I  believe  that  it  represents  one  of  the 
wisest  expenditures  of  money  tha;  we 
are  making  right  now.  I  am  surprised 
that  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  did 
not  provide  for  more  money  in  his 
amendment.  In  fact  he  provided  for  less 
than  I  expected.  He  is  very  conservative. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Ml.  BIESTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  GCMDDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
an  entirely  different  program  now  than 
when  the  Teacher  Corps  was  initially 
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established.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the 
amount  of  money  involved  will  be  very 
worthwhile  and  I  support  the  amend- 
ment which  has  been  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  of  tlie  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin. The  amount  contained  in  the 
committee  bill  for  the  Teacher  Corps,  $15 
million,  is  a  mere  pittance  and  represents 
less  than  one-half  of  the  i-equest  wliich 
was  made  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
Last  week,  we  voted  a  $6  billion  cut  in  a 
budget  of  over  $180  billion — which  repre- 
sents less  than  4  percent — yet  here  we 
are  cutting  a  vital  program  more  than  50 
percent.  Tliat  really  hurts  a  small-cost 
program.  Is  this  a  fair  and  proportionate 
cut,  Mr.  Chairman? 

If  tills  $15  million  figure  is  permitted 
to  stand  it  would  mean  that  this  urgent- 
ly needed  program  which  provides  addi- 
tional teachers  to  our  poverty  area 
schools  would  actually  be  moving  back- 
ward. It  would  mean  that  the  Teacher 
Corps  would  recruit  only  about  800  ap- 
plicants as  compared  to  1,615  in  1966  and 
1.150  in  1967.  This  does  not  help  at  all  at 
a  time  when  our  schools  find  themselves 
badly  understaffed. 

Despite  inadequate  financing  since  its 
inception,  the  Teacher  Corps  has  proven 
it  can  work.  It  has  brought  something 
new  and  exciting  to  education.  At  Mar- 
shall University  in  my  hometown  of 
Huntington,  W.  Va.,  Prof.  Harold  Willey 
has  done  an  outstanding  job  with 
Teacher  Corps  enrollees.  Of  52  enrollees 
37  are  In  their  first  year,  and  15  will  soon 
graduate.  Of  these  15,  14  will  remain  in 
the  teaching  field,  seven  in  the  school 
where  they  now  reside.  This  gives  a  boost 
to  school  districts  of  my  State  where 
more  than  half  of  the  education  gradu- 
ates take  teaching  positions  in  other 
States  because  of  higher  salaries  and 
better  fringe  benefits. 

It  Is  worth  pointing  out  that  this  ex- 
citing program  is  also  attracting  young 
college  graduates  who  did  not  major  in 
education  but  have  the  desire  and  the 
drive  to  bring  revitalized  teaching  to 
many  of  our  underprivileged  and  pov- 
erty-stricken youngsters.  The  Teacher 
Corps  obviously  has  great  appeal  to  the 
idealistic  college  graduate  today,  for  at 
the  moment  over  10,000  of  them  have  ap- 
plied for  the  Corps.  They  ask  only  the 
chance  to  serve.  Without  adequate  sup- 
port from  the  Congress  only  a  mere 
handful  will  get  the  chance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  here  is  a  program  that 
has  clearly  proven  its  worth.  It  deserves 
more  support  than  it  has  received  in  the 
past  and  certainly  more  than  is  indicated 
by  the  $15  million  figure  voted  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  which  is  $2.3 
million  below  last  year's  aimual  appro- 
priation. I  would  hope  our  colleagues  in 
the  other  body  will  see  fit  to  restore  a 
substantial  part  of  the  President's  re- 
quest of  $31.2  million  so  that  for  the 
summer  of  1968,  1,500  enrollees  can  be 
added,  and  an  equal  number  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1969,  to  supplement  the  1,616  en- 
rollees in  1966,  and  1,150  enrollees  in 
1967.  We  must  support  the  Teacher  Corps 
at  a  level  that  will  assure  its  continued 


growth  and  success.  Our  obligation  to 
the  youth  of  the  Nation  permits  no  less. 

I  believe  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  is  very 
sound.  I  believe  his  reasons  have  been 
fully  and  completely  set  forth.  I  would 
only  point  out  that  this  applies  not  only 
in  the  so-called  ghetto  areas,  but  I  be- 
lieve every  Member  of  the  House  repre- 
senting a  rural  district  where  there  are 
children  in  disadvantaged  families,  and 
where  the  Teacher  Corps  can  be  of  bene- 
fit, should  support  tliis  amendment. 

The  amendment  only  calls  for  less  than 
$3  million  above  what  the  committee  has 
voted.  I  believe  that  the  arguments  are 
very  strong  in  favor  of  the  tremendous 
interest  that  these  idealistic  young  col- 
lege gr£iduates  have  demonstrated  for 
this  program;  15,000  of  them  have  ap- 
plied for  2,000  slots.  I  believe  this  pro- 
gram is  one  of  the  wisest  and  best  invest- 
ments that  we  can  make,  and  at  a  very 
low  cost,  for  our  educational  system  and 
the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  our 
countrj-s  education. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  vnll 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  indicate  my  strong  support 
for  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin,  and  to  add  one 
other  word,  that  in  addition  to  increas- 
ing the  number  of  teachers  for  poor 
areas  in  short  supply  of  teachers,  the 
Teacher  Corps  has  had  a  very  beneficial 
effect  in  encouraging  our  colleges  and 
universities  to  develop  far  more  effec- 
tively than  they  have  been  doing,  special 
courses  for  training  the  teachers  of  the 
disadvantaged. 

In  this  connection,  I  insert  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  an  excellent  article 
•Leaining  to  Teach  the  Disadvantaged," 
by  Harriet  Douty,  from  the  June  29, 
1968,  issue  of  the  New  Republic. 

The  article  follows: 

Learning  To  Teach  the  DisADVAhrrACED 
(By  Harriet  Douty) 

On  the  14th  of  last  month,  the  day  the 
Philadelphia  contingent  of  the  Poor  People's 
Campaign  left  for  Washington,  15  first- 
graders  from  Pratt  Arnold  Elementary 
School,  under  the  leadership  of  Teacher 
Corps  Intern  Kenneth  Vernon,  staged  their 
own  march.  They  paraded  around  the  cor- 
ridors with  signs  constructed  from  the  words 
in  their  Bank  Street  Reader  for  inner-city 
schools.  By  rearranging  the  simple  words  in 
the  text,  students  made  up  signs  reading, 
"People  Need  Good  Houses."  and  "People 
Want  Good  Jobs."  This  mock  march  was  the 
finale  in  a  sequence  of  three  ""role-playing" 
games  designed  by  intern  Vernon.  The  first 
was  designed  to  teach  fairness;  the  second, 
to  point  out  the  advantages  of  going  to 
school;  the  third,  the  march,  to  make  stu- 
dents aware  of  the  effect  of  housing  and  jobs 
on  people's  lives. 

While  Kenneth  Vernon  was  devising  these 
games,  another  Teacher  Corps  intern.  Cecile 
Betit.  two  grades  up,  was  creating  one  of  her 
own  to  explore  interracial  tensions.  In  her 
game,  a  Negro  child  moves  Into  an  all-white 
neighborhood.  The  dominant  reaction  of  the 
black  children  was  fear.  When  the  roles  were 
reverseiJ,  a  white  child  moving  into  an  all- 
Negro  neighborhood,  black  children,  playing 
themselves,  expressed  feelings  of  warmth. 
Afterward,  students  discussed  the  reasons 
for  their  response,  to  the  amazement  of  old- 
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line  teachers  who  thought  you  couldn't  dis- 
cuss race  with  kids. 

Remarkable  as  these  games  are  In  them- 
selves, it  is  more  remarkable  that  they  arose 
from  a  teaching  technique  interns  learned 
in  a  course  called  "'luter-Group  |l.e..  Inter- 
racial) Educ.iilon"  at  Temple  University  in 
Philadelphia.  Until  the  Teacher  Corps  came 
to  Temple  three  years  ago,  the  university  did 
not  have  one  single  course  on  teaching  the 
disadvantaged.  Now  it  lias  quite  a  few.  Tliey 
are  offered  as  a  unit  to  Terxher  Corps  in- 
terns, in  accordance  with  regulations  stating 
that  corpsmen  be  trained  as  a  group,  apart 
from  other  education  students;  but  some  of 
the  courses  have  also  been  introduced  Into 
the  regular  education  curriculum  and  others 
are  likely  to  be  in  the  future. 

The  Temple  Teacher  Corps  program  in- 
cludes "".sensitivity  training'"  to  root  out  ves- 
tiges of  racial  and  poverty  prejudice;  mloro- 
tcaclilng  (mock  teaching,  video-taped,  to 
show  the  teacher  how  effectively  he  Is,  or  is 
not,  communicating);  and  what  is  referred 
to  in  education  circles  as  inter-dlsciplin.iry 
studies:  courses  In  ghetto  psychology,  urban 
sociology,  anthropology,  linguistics  (with  an 
emphasis  on  the  evolution  of  ghetto  dia- 
lects), and  Negro  history  (which  interns  later 
incorporate  into  their  classroom  lessons). 

Also  included  are  a  number  of  teaching 
techniques,  svich  as  the  role-playing,  designed 
to  bring  the  ghetto  child  from  what  one  in- 
tern describes  as  "the  subdued  feelings  of  in- 
feriority verging  on  fear,  or  the  unrestrained 
bolsterousness  Iringing  on  anarchy,  to  gen- 
uine feelings  of  self-confidence  and  crea- 
Uvity." 

When  Congress  set  up  Teacher  Corps  in 
1965,  it  was  regarded  primarily  as  a  means 
of  producing  teachers  specifically  trained  to 
teach  disadvantaged  children  In  the  ghettos, 
on  Indian  reservations,  and  in  backward  rural 
areas,  particularly  in  elementary  schools.  The 
Corfjs  takes  liberal  arts  and  science  grad- 
uates with  no  teacher  training  and  puts  them 
through  a  two-year  apprenticeship,  during 
which  they  serve  as  teachers'  aides  in  the 
mornings  and  community  workers  In  the 
afternoons.  In  the  evenings  and  summers, 
they  take  education  courses.  At  the  ..nd,  the 
Interns  have  a  master's  degree  In  teaching 
or  education,  teacher  certification  (needed  to 
teach  in  public  sch(X)ls ) ,  and  two  years'  ex- 
perience. The  program  is  financed  basically 
by  the  federal  government,  but  the  par- 
ticipating local  school  systems  paying  10  per- 
cent of  the  interns'  $75-a-week  stipend.  The 
federal  grants  go  directly  to  the  universities 
which  have  submitted  proposals  to  the  na- 
tional Teacher  Corps  ofDces  (HEW). 

With  the  first  two-year  cycle  just  ended, 
it  appears  that  90  percent  of  the  graduating 
Interns  plan  to  remain  in  teaching,  mostly 
in  disadvantaged  areas.  This  figure  is  heart- 
ening, but  the  nimnber  It  represents  is  small — 
765  (there  are  roughly  2000  interns  in  all 
cycles).  Because  of  the  limited  impact  such 
small  numbers  can  make.  Teacher  Corps  di- 
rector Richard  Graham  now  feels  that  the 
Corps'  greatest  effect  will  be  In  forcing 
schools  of  education  to  modify  their  currlc- 
ulums.  giving  more  attention  to  teaching 
the  disadvantaged.  Heretofore.  teacher 
training,  in  the  words  of  one  educator,  has 
been  "an  endeavor  of  the  middle  class,  by 
the  middle  class,  for  the  middle  class."  It 
has  been  increasingly  recognized,  however, 
that  disadvantaged  children  need  teachers 
armed  with  different  methods  and  material. 

Until  the  Corps  was  founded,  the  only 
school  offering  a  complete  program  geared 
to  teaching  in  ghetto  schools  was  Hunter 
College  in  New  York  City.  Other  colleges  had 
a  snaattering  of  inter-disciplinary  courses. 
Others  sent  would-be  teachers  into  the 
ghetto  for  community  work  or  practice 
teaching.  But  without  the  specific  training 
needed  to  support  them,  many  cried  out, 
as  one  did  to  her  former  professor,  "Please 
to  God.  if  you're  ^olng  to  send  teachers  into 
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urban  schools,  prepare  them  more  than  I  was 
prepared."  Even  the  best  Intentions  could 
not  prevent  these  lll-equlp[>ed  teachers  from 
fleeing,  like  others  before  them,  to  more 
comfortable  middle-class  schools,  black  or 
white.  (The  corps  Is  22  percent  black,  but 
Interns  feel  the  line  separating  them  from 
their  pupils  is  more  one  of  class  than  of 
race.  It  Is  significant  to  note  that  not  one 
Intern  Interviewed  at  Temple,  black  or  white, 
feels  inadequately  trained.) 

Now.  nearly  40  universities  have  developed 
courses  on  teaching  the  disadvantaged.  To 
receive  money  for  this  purpoee  the  universi- 
ties must  show: 

Evidence  that  various  departmenu  are 
participating  In  the  planning  and  st.ifllng  of 
the  Teacher  Corps  program.  Prom  this  re- 
quirement stem  the  far-ranging  sociology, 
psychology,  and  history  courses  the  interns 
get.  This  broadening  of  training  Is  not  an 
innovation  of  the  Corps  but  the  acceleration 
of  a  trend. 

Evidence  that  teacher  corpsmen  will  be 
offered  on-site  instruction,  a  point  consistent 
with  the  Idea  that  teacher  training  should 
involve  more  practice  and  less  phllooophy: 
that  It  should  be  taken  out  of  the  seminars 
and  into  the  schools.  Conversely,  there  Is  a 
movement  afoot  to  bring  the  community  into 
the  college.  At  Temple,  a  course  in  commu- 
nity relations  is  taught  by  community  leaders 
and  not  by  the  Ph.D  s  who  see  the  commu- 
nity only  on  the  way  to  work. 

Evidence  that  corpsmen  will  be  enrolled 
in  related  courses  focused  on  the  disadvan- 
taged. Obviously  if  the  Interns  are  to  be  en- 
rolled in  such  a  program,  the  universities 
must  develop  one. 

Evidence  that  changes  In  the  approaches 
to  education  arising  out  of  the  Teacher  Corps 
experience  will  be  incorporated  into  the  reg- 
ular education  curriculum,  a  requirement  all 
programs  applying  for  a  continuation  of 
grants  are  e.xpected  to  meet.  If  a  university 
is  unwilling  to  modify  its  course  of  study, 
the  Corps  will  not  grant  or  renew  its  pro- 
gram, as  has  happened  in  a  handful  of  cases 
so  far.  sometimes  with  beneflclal  results.  Fail- 
ure to  get  .i  renewal  has  led  several  univer- 
sities to  re4-xamlne  their  curriculums. 

Now.  what  looks  good  on  paper  may  be  less 
good  in  (act.  Assistant  superintendent  of 
Philadelphia  schools.  Dr.  Bernard  Watson, 
who  did  his  Ph.D.  dissertation  last  year  on 
the  Teacher  Corps,  found  that  universities 
occasionally  resort  to  slelght-of-hand  tricks 
to  make  their  proposals  seem  up-to-date.  He 
cites  the  case  of  one  university  that  slapped 
the  title  "Urban  Sociology"  on  the  same  old 
general  sociology  course  that  had  been  taught 
for  the  past  13  years  by  a  professor  who  was 
trained  in  rural  sociology.  In  this,  the  uni- 
versities are  not  entirely  to  blame.  An  asso- 
ciate dean  of  one  university  reports.  "We 
don't  know  liow  to  deal  with  the  disadvan- 
taged ourselves,  so  it's  hard  to  prepare  others 
for  it  '  Part  of  the  problem  in  refashioning 
teacher  education  is  the  lag  in  expertise. 

But  there  is  also  the  traditional  sluggish- 
ness of  departments  of  education.  The  "anti- 
quated," cumt>er»ome  university  structure  of 
committees  and  channels  led  Dr.  Evan  Sorber. 
head  of  the  Temple  Teacher  Corps  program, 
to  resort  to  what  he  calls  the  "asterisk  tech- 
nique" to  get  a  successful  Teacher  Corps 
adopted.  He  listed  the  suspect  course  In  the 
catalogue  with  an  asterisk  and  an  Italic  For 
Teacher  Corps  rnembers  only.  So  many  regu- 
lar students  requested  the  course  that  It  was 
opened  to  all.  "Once  a  course  exists  and  a 
demand  Is  shown,"  says  Sorber,  "it's  much 
easier  to  get  something  done." 

Three  years  after  the  Corps  was  conceived 
and  two  years  after  It  was  put  into  practice, 
four-flfths  of  the  participating  universities 
report  they  have  developed  special  courses 
for  teaching  the  disadvantaged.  Over  half 
say  these  courses  have  influenced  other 
teacher- training  programs.  A  further  third 
indicate  that  Corps-developed  courses  ar« 
now  given.  In  toto,  to  other  students. 


Mr,  Chairman,  let  me  make  these  ad- 
ditional obsenatlons  about  the  Teacher 
Corps. 

Congress  authorized  the  program  back 
in  1965  in  the  hope  that  soon  some  5.000 
Corps  members  would  be  at  work  where 
they  were  needed  most.  It  was  an  un- 
usual program  in  that  it  accomplished 
some  genuine  innovation  in  teacher  edu- 
cation by  drawing  together  poverty 
schools,  local  universities  and  community 
groups  in  the  planning  and  running  of  a 
2-year  teacher  internship  program. 

Proof  that  the  Teacher  Corps  works 
comes  not  only  in  the  form  of  testimo- 
nials from  affected  parties,  but  also  from 
the  fact  that  while  many  teachers  leave 
after  a  couple  of  years  in  poverty  schools, 
fully  72  |>ercent  of  the  Teacher  Corps 
graduates  this  month — those  who  began 
the  program  in  the  summer  of  1966 — 
plan  careers  in  teaching  the  poor.  And 
now  some  10,000  persons  have  applied 
for  the  program  this  spring. 

The  program  has  had  hard  sledding  in 
Congress  over  the  years,  but  after  the  bill 
was  amended  last  June  to  provide  iron- 
clad guarantees  of  local  control,  it  has 
gained  bipartisan  support. 

This  year  then,  we  expected  to  see  a 
modest  increase  in  the  size  of  the  pro- 
gram, and  hoped  that  it  would  be  given 
forward  funding— like  all  the  other  Of- 
fice of  Education  training  programs  that 
contract  with  universities.  This  is  what 
the  administration  asked  for  in  its  mod- 
est $31.2  million  request. 

But  it  was  not  to  be.  The  appropria- 
tions bill  before  us  provides  only  $15 
million  for  the  Teacher  Corps  in  fiscal 
year  1969,  $2.3  million  less  than  the 
Teacher  Corps  had  for  the  12  previous 
months. 

The  flgiu-es  arc  a  little  confusing  be- 
cause the  12-month  fimdlng  was  made 
up  of  a  $3.8  million  supplemental  to  the 
fiscal  year  1967  budget  for  preservice 
training  programs  last  July  and  August 
and  $13.5  million,  part  of  the  fiscal  year 
1968  budget,  for  September  to  June  costs. 

If  the  figures  are  confusing,  however, 
the  programmatic  impact  is  stark 
enough:  We  began  with  1.600  Corps 
members  in  the  summer  of  1966,  only 
1,150  in  the  simimer  of  1967,  and  with 
this  appropriation,  we  could  begin  less 
than  1,000  this  summer. 

Less  than  1,000,  in  the  third  year  of 
this  successful,  universally  praised  pro- 
gram at  a  time  when  our  poverty  area 
school  superintendents  and  principals 
are  crying  for  staff,  and  the  children 
they  must  help  are  failing  to  learn,  and 
being  prepared  for  failure  in  life  in  large 
part  for  lack  of  well  trained,  dedicated 
teachers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  represents  a  need- 
less .shame  and  waste  of  human  re- 
sources, I  protest  this  needless  cut,  and 
hope  that  it  will  be  restored  to  the  full 
administration  request  in  the  other  body. 
I  hope  that  very  soon  we  will  see  the  day 
when  the  Teacher  Corps  receives  the 
kind  of  financial  support  from  Congress 
it  needs  to  fulfill  its  potential  for  good 
for  teaching  America's  poor  and  for  im- 
proving the  effectiveness  of  our  programs 
for  educating  teachers  of  the  disad- 
vantaged. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend 
the  gentleman  on  his  amendment,  and 


I  am  delighted  to  see  that  we  have  such 
bipartisan  support  for  the  Teacher  Corps 

♦  QHay 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  hope  this  amendment  will 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  now  been 
working  here  on  the  floor  for  2  days  on 
this  important  legislation.  The  amend- 
ment relating  to  aid  to  impacted  school 
areas,  adopted  earlier  this  afternoon,  is 
some  $110  million  above  the  President's 
budget  request  for  1969.  This  was,  of 
course,  somewhat  controversial,  and  the 
outcome  was  somewhat  predictable,  but 
from  my  standpoint  it  is  regrettable  that 
a  lower  figure  could  not  have  been  agreed 
upon. 

As  to  the  pending  amendment  on  the 
Teacher  Corps,  may  I  say  that  at  this 
particular  time  we  are  trying  as  best  we 
can  to  hold  the  line  on  the  various  pro- 
grams. This  bill,  for  the  last  several 
years,  has  been  going  up  and  up  every 
year.  It  is  now  up  to  $17  billion,  and 
it  may  soon  go  to  $20  billion  and  in  time 
it  may  very  probably  go  to  $30,  or  S40  or 
even  $50  billion.  But  let  us  not  at  this 
time  go  along  with  this  amendment.  Let 
us  hold  the  line.  Surely  the  amendment 
would  be  defeated  on  a  rollcall  vote.  Let 
us  support  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations which  has  worked  hard  and  long 
in  an  effort  to  bring  you  a  satisfactory 
bill — satisfactory  completely  to  no  one, 
my.self  included,  but  reasonably  satis- 
factory from  the  standpoint  of  the  gen- 
eral situation  which  applies  in  a  legisla- 
tion body  with  a  great  diversity  of  con- 
stituency interests.  I  would  urge  and 
plead  with  Members  on  both  sides  to  go 
along  with  the  committee  action  which 
will  keep  the  Teacher  Corps  program  in 
operation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  we  can  defeat 
this  amendment.  I  ask  for  a  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  SteigerI. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision I  demanded  by  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wis- 
consin) ,  there  were — ayes  36,  noes  70. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  lead. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

COMPREHENSIVE    HEALTH    PLANNING    AND 
SERVICES 

To  carry  out  sections  314(a)  through  314 
(e)  of  the  Act,  $165,604,000.  of  which  »7.- 
375.000  shall  be  available  until  June  30,  1970, 
for  grants  pursuant  to  such  section  314(a). 

AMENDMENT  OITERED  BY  MB.  REID  OT  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Reid  of  New 
York:  On  page  21,  line  24:  strike  out  "$165,- 
604.000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "H77,204.- 
OOO". 

On  page  22,  line  2:  change  the  period  to  a 
comma  and  insert  the  following:  "And  of 
which  $20,000,000  shall  be  available  for  rat 
control  programs  pursuant  to  grants  made 
imder  section  314(e)." 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
my  amendment  would  do  two  things. 

First,  it  restores  $11.6  million  to  the 
appropriations  for  comprehensive  health 
services.  This  is  the  amount  by  which 
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the  budget  request  for  project  grants  was 
reduced — I  will  repeat — this  is  merely 
within  the  budget — and  a  budgetary  re- 
quest. 

Mem'bers  will  recall  that  section 
314(e),  the  projects  grant  section,  was 
that  section  to  which  an  additional  $20 
million  authorization  was  added  last 
year  In  the  Partnership  for  Health 
Amendments. 

While  the  legislation  last  year  did  not 
so  state,  the  second  part  of  my  amend- 
ment would  specifically  earmark  $20  mil- 
lion of  the  funds  appropriated  for  com- 
prehensive health  services  to  be  used  for 
rat  control  projects. 

I  think  it  should  be  noted  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  that  the  1968  sec- 
ond supplemental  of  this  House  provided 
no  appropriations — I  repeat — no  appro- 
priations for  rat  control. 

I  would  point  out  that  In  the  other 
body  the  supplemental  request  provided 
$13  million. 

Quite  simply,  therefore,  this  amend- 
ment would  Insure  that  money  Intended 
to  be  used  for  rat  control  projects  will 
not  be  sidetracked  to  other  endeavors 
also  financed  by  the  project  grants  sec- 
tion of  314(e). 

That  thousands  of  Infants  are  bitten 
each  year  In  th^r  cribs,  In  slums  and 
better  neighborhoods  alike,  and  that 
thousands  of  adults  regularly  share  their 
living  quarters  with  these  filthy,  disease- 
bearing  rodents  Is  an  Indignity  and  a 
national  shsmie. 

Statistics  on  rat  bites  are  not  always 
reported.  It  was  Indicated  that  for  1967 
about  1,000  persons  suffered  rat  bites 
In  7  cities  alone — ^Atlanta,  Baltimore, 
Cleveland,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  St. 
Louis,  and  Washington.  There  are  esti- 
mated to  be  well  over  200  million  rats  in 
the  United  States,  which  do  about  $900 
million  In  property  damage  annually,  at 
least  one  rat  per  ijerson,  and  In  some 
areas  there  are  two  rats  or  more  for 
every  square  yard. 

We  cannot  permit  this  situation  to 
continue.  Each  child  bitten  by  a  rat  In 
a  ghetto  area  Is  one  too  many;  $20  mil- 
lion already  programed  to  be  spent  this 
year  Is  not  too  much  to  set  aside  as  a 
beginning,  and  it  Is  only  a  beginning, 
for  rat  extermination,  for  demolition  of 
rat  harborages,  for  cutting  down  the 
source  of  food  supply — such  as  putting 
trash  and  garbage  collection  on  a  better 
and  more  eflBclent  basis,  lids  on  garbage 
cans — for  education  in  various  areas, 
and  for  better  food  storage  in  the  home. 

I  would  submit  to  the  members  of  the 
committee  that  it  is  wrong  for  people 
to  have  to  live  with  rats,  that  rat  bites 
of  children,  as  we  all  know,  can  be  ex- 
tremely serious  and  at  times  fatal:  that 
filth  and  danger  of  disease  in  this  re- 
gard In  our  cities  and  In  other  areas  of 
the  country  Is  just  not  acceptable. 

There  Is  not  a  major  city  today  that 
does  not  have  a  rat  problem,  and  to 
millions  In  the  slums  of  America  rats 
are  an  enemy  and  a  nightmare  to  chil- 
dren and  to  Invalids. 

The  House,  I  believe,  should  be  specific 
on  this  matter,  not  vague  in  its  appropri- 
ations. The  funds  should  be  ample  and 
not  tight-fisted,  and  at  least  equivalent 
tw  the  budget.  A  sense  of  urgency  should 
animate  our  actions  In  this  matter.  A 


country  that  Is  indifferent  to  rats  and 
disease  and  filth  and  the  psychological 
horror  that  this  means  In  our  ghetto 
areas  Is,  in  some  small  measure,  clearly 
Indifferent  to  the  poor. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  \ield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  would  submit,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  every  Member  of  this 
House  is  against  rats.  But  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  could  tell  us  just  how  much 
money  Is  being  spent  by  all  of  the  agen- 
cies within  the  Federal  Government  on 
programs  to  control  rats.  How  many  pro- 
grams are  there  and  how  much  money  is 
being  spent  at  the  Federal  level  ? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  talked  to  the 
Public  Health  Service  and  to  HEW,  and 
it  is  my  understanding  that  very  little 
has  as  yet  been  spent,  that  the  only 
money  that  has  been  approved  as  yet  by 
either  body  Is  the  money  contained  in 
the  second  supplemental  in  1968  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  hasten 
to  add  that  any  Inference  that  I  approve 
of  rats  Is  not  a  fact.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  I  di- 
rect your  attention  to  page  IS  of  the 
subcommittee  report. 

You  will  recall  that  we  have  sort  of 
danced  around  the  mulberry  bush  with 
this  rat  problem  for  some  time.  The  first 
effort  made  failed  to  put  the  program 
Into  HUD;  later  It  came  Into  this  bill 
as  a  result  of  an  amendment  to  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act. 

Let  me  read  exactly  what  this  sub- 
committee and  the  full  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  51  Members  of  the  House, 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  without  a 
word  of  dissent,  have  agreed  upon: 

The  bin  includes  •  •  •  $20  million  of  the 
$31  million  requested  for  project  grants. 

That  Is  the  mystic  language  of  bureau- 
crats: "for  project  grants."  Now,  the 
fact  remains  that  if  there  is  any  way  in 
the  world,  outside  of  an  amendment  like 
this,  to  make  It  plain,  I  would  be  glad 
to  assure  my  friend  that  the  full  might 
and  majesty  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee •will  make  it  a  point  that  these 
funds  are  for  rat  control. 

We  will  recall  that  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Wisconsin,  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  subcommittee, 
brought  this  matter  on  its  final  passage, 
in  the  authorizing  legislation,  to  the 
attention  of  the  House,  and  the  same 
gentleman  voted  with  the  subcommittee 
and  the  full  committee  on  this  $20  mil- 
lion program.  There  Is.  no  doubt,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  this  is  $20  million 
against  rats. 

How  far  do  we  "want  to  go?  Mr.  Chair- 
man, It  is  the  sound  judgment  of  an 
experienced  subcommittee  and  the  full 
Appropriations  Committee  that  this  be 
done. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  is  it  not  true  that 
when  we  heard  the  testimony  on  the  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill,  we  were 
told  that  $9.5  million  was  currently  being 
spent  in  1968  on  formula  grants  for  this? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  And,  if  I  remember,  the 


Congressional  Record,  volume  113,  part 
19,  page  26024.  shows  at  the  time  the  au- 
thorizing legislation  was  being  consid- 
ered, when  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin I  Mr.  ReussI  was  making  a  very  care- 
ful point,  he  made  it  crystal  clear  that 
this  amendment  does  not  set  up  a  cate- 
gory segmented  and  scaled  off,  as  a  pro- 
gram for  rats,  but  simply  adds  to  the  au- 
thorized health  services  authorization.  It 
was  to  be  $20  million  for  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Tliat  is  exactly  what  we 
have  done. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  That  is  what  the  House 
voted  to  do. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition 
to  what  has  been  said.  Is  It  not  fair  to 
say  it  would  be  a  mistake  for  us  to  write 
in  and  earmark  funds  in  the  act  it- 
self? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Of  course.  If  we  ear- 
marked funds  for  every  such  Indvidual 
activity  we  would  have  this  bill  loaded 
with  thousands  of  earmarkings. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Cliair- 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  com- 
ments, but  my  understanding  was  the 
budget  request  was  $195  million,  which 
was  cut  by  the  committee  to  S165  million. 
This  Includes  only  $20  million  of  the  S3 1.6 
million  increase  over  the  1968  appropria- 
tion requested  by  the  administration  for 
project  grants.  The  President's  request 
here  was  cut,  therefore,  by  $11.6  million. 

I  did  feel  there  should  be  a  clear  record 
on  rat  control  and  other  programs  should 
not  be  necessarily  hurt.  That  is  why  I 
recommended  the  full  budget  request  of 
the  President. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
what  my  friend  says,  but  the  fact  remains 
the  basic  thing  he  wants  done  will  be 
done  under  the  bill  as  it  was  reported. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment,  and  only 
for  a  minute  or  two,  to  make  one  further 
point.  That  is.  If  we  categorize  this  item, 
for  example,  we  deny  to  the  States  that 
freedom  and  latitude  to  do  what  they 
think  best  in  their  own  areas.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  in  certain  States,  the  prob- 
lem of  VD  is  much  more  profound  than 
the  one  of  rats.  If  we  are  going  to  em- 
bark on  earmarking,  we  will  be  going 
completely  contrary  to  what  this  House 
spelled  out  ■when  we  authorized  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  surprised  that 
the  Gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Reid]  has  offered  an  amendment  to  in- 
crease the  spending  in  this  bill  by  more 
than  $11  million. 

In  the  first  place,  the  gentleman  has 
the  reputation  of  voting  for  spending 
measures  of  all  kinds  in  the  House. 

In  the  second  place,  the  gentleman 
voted  for  the  $10  billion  tax  increase  bill 
the  other  day,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
voted  for  a  $6  bLUlon  cut  in  spending. 
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I  am  still  trying  to  flgure  out  the  con- 
sistency of  some  of  the  operations  on 
these  spending  bills. 

Moreover,  the  gentleman  comes  from 
New  York  City  where  the  garbage  was 
piled  to  the  eaves  not  long  ago.  He  speaks 
of  filth  as  a  breeding  place  for  rats.  I  do 
not  know  of  a  better  place  for  rata  to 
breed  than  in  the  thousands  of  tons  of 
garbage  that  littered  the  streets  of  New 
York  City. 

You  will  recall  there  was  a  strike  of 
garbage  workers  in  New  York,  and  the 
mayor  refused  to  settle  it  on  union 
terms.  Finally  the  Governor  of  New 
York  State  capitulated  and  threw  out 
the  law  which  prohibited  strikes  by  pub- 
lic employees.  This  was  after  the  mayor 
had  called  the  Governor  several  different 
names,  none  of  them  complimentary. 

So  I  do  not  wonder  that  the  gentle- 
man is  in  here  trying  to  get  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  ball  the  city  out, 
after  the  garbage  piled  up  and  rotted  in 
the  streets  of  New  York,  providing  a 
I)erfect  breeding  place  for  rats. 

Nov  the  gentleman  wants  the  Federal 
Government  and  all  the  taxpayers  to 
provide  funds  to  kill  the  rats  in  New 
York  City. 

I  say  I  am  not  surprised — yet.  I  am  sur- 
prised that  the  gentleman  would  seek  an 
increased  appropriation  of  millions  of 
dollars  to  kill  rats,  after  what  happened 
In  the  city  of  New  York  and  his  vote  last 
week  to  cut  spending  by  $6  billion. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GROSS.  Surely.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  if  he  has  any  defense  for  his 
actions  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  The  gentle- 
man has  made  several  points.  The  first 
was  that  he  did  not  understand  the  ra- 
tionale, or  at  least  he  was  not  clear  as  to 
the  rationale  of  voting  for  the  tax  bill. 

I  believe  the  rationale  is  clear.  It  is 
pay  as  you  go.  I  believe  very  strongly  that 
If  one  votes  for  some  of  these  programs 
he  should  also  be  willing  to  stand  up  and 
support  the  necessary  taxes,  insofar  as 
one  can.  to  try  to  meet  the  program. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  are  you  going  to  do 
about  the  $6  billion  cut  you  also  voted 
for? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  believe  there 
are  areas  which  can  be  cut.  I  voted  for 
well  over  $6  billion  of  cuts  in  public 
works  and  agriculture  and  other  areas. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Your  amendment  is  evi- 
dence of  how  badly  you  want  to  cut. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  believe  the 
point  is  not  solely  philosophy  or  econom-  • 
ics  here.  The  point  in  part  is  rats.  What 
we  are  talking  about  is  merely  funding 
the  request  the  President  made,  but  not 
going  over  the  budget. 

It  has  been  said  there  is  a  question  of 
earmarking. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Every  time  you  have  a 
garbage  strike  in  New  York  are  you  com- 
ing down  to  Washington  to  ask  Congress 
to  appropriate  more  money  to  kill  rats? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  believe  it  Is 
a  national  program,  and  I  hope  the  gen- 
tleman will  recognize  its  national  char- 
acter. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  you  want  to  pile  up 
garbage  on  the  streets  of  New  York  City 


and  breed  rats,  then  you  find  the  funds 
to  kill  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  RcidI. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  i-ead  as  follows: 
Health  Manpowe* 
health  manpowe*  education  and  utilization 

To  carry  out.  to  the  extent  not  otherwise 
provided,  sections  301.  300.  309,  311.  title  VII. 
and  title  VIII  of  the  Act.  and  for  training 
grants  under  secUon  423  o{  the  Act,  $182,400.- 
000.  of  which  $6,500,000  shall  be  available 
through  June  30.  1970.  to  carry  out  title  VIII 
of  the  Act  with  respect  to  nursing  educa- 
tional opportunity  grants:  Provided.  That 
allotments  to  States  for  nursing  educational 
opportunity  grants  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1969.  pursuant  to  title  VIII  of  the 
Act  shall  Include.  In  addition  to  funds  ap- 
propriated herein,  funds  appropriated  for  this 
purpose  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1968.  but  not  allotted  to  States  for  that  fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  HALX..  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
make  a  point  of  order  against  the  lan- 
guage on  page  22,  beginning  on  line  10, 
with  the  word  'provided,"  through  line 
16  of  the  same  page. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  hear 
the  gentleman  on  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  provi- 
sions of  these  lines  are  subject  to  a  point 
of  order,  in  my  opinion,  since  the  funds 
involved  are  not  carried  in  the  bill.  These 
funds  were  put  in  reserve  in  a  continuing 
appropriation  resolution  that  passed  this 
House  last  October  18,  1967,  and  became 
Public  Law  90-218.  This  was  one  of  our 
economy  actions  and,  according  to  that 
resolution,  these  moneys  would  be  auto- 
matically released  for  nurses  educational 
training  grants  on  June  30.  1968.  They 
were  placed  in  reserve.  This  is  another 
rescinding  action,  whereas  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  if  we  need  this 
funding  as  a  part  of  the  appropriation 
act.  could  and  should  properly  develop 
these  and  write  them  Into  the  act  as  such 
rather  than  as  rescissions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  one  that  I  know  of, 
in  view  of  the  shortage  of  nursing  per- 
sonnel, is  against  nursing  educational 
opportunity  grants.  However,  this  is  a 
matter  of  principle.  This  is  a  State-Fed- 
eral matching  grant.  These  fimds  have 
been  frozen  as  a  part  of  an  action  of  a 
prior  session  of  Congress.  A  matter  of 
principle  is  involved  involving  the  Econ- 
omy Act  of  1967,  and  this  Public  Law  90- 
218.  in  particular.  I  think  these  funds  can 
be  brought  forward  forthwith  and  be 
properly  authorized  and  appropriated. 
Certainly  they  could  be  included  in  any 
supplemental  that  we  might  consider 
hereafter.  I  repeat,  this  language  is  not 
in  order  since  the  fimds  were  not  carried 
in  the  bill,  but  in  a  separate  act  of  the 
Congress. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  desire  to  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  order? 

Mr  FLOOD.  Not  so  much  on  the  point 
of  order.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  would  like  to  say  to  my 
friend  that  there  is  no  doubt  this  is  sub- 
ject to  a  point  of  order,  but  I  hope  my 


friend  would  withdraw  his  point  of  order. 
This  language  is  in  the  bill  for  very  tech- 
nical reasons.  There  are  funds  that  were 
frozen  under  Public  Law  90-218  that  will 
be  freed  at  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year 
1969  but  cannot  be  allocated  to  the  States 
without  this  language.  So,  to  strike  the 
language  has  exactly  the  same  effect  as 
cutting  the  appropriation  flgure  in  this 
paragraph.  So  I  would  urge,  under  these 
circumstances,  do  not  touch  that  lan- 
guage. If  you  do,  it  would  mean  about  512 
million  would  not  be  available  and  I  do 
not  think  we  want  to  do  that. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's explanation.  I  think  I  full  well 
realize  everything  he  said,  and  certainly 
I  appreciate  his  comment,  but  does  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Permsyl- 
vania  mean  to  imply  to  me  and  to  the 
other  members  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  that  these  funds  cannot  be  made 
available  and  used  whether  they  are  held 
in  the  States  or  in  our  Treasury  under 
proper  appropriation  legislation  that 
comes  out  without  this  technique? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  No.  I  say  this  to  my 
friend:  $250,000  cannot  be.  If  that  lan- 
guage is  removed,  then  there  is  that 
problem. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  awhile  ago  he 
said  $12.5  million  and  now  he  says 
$250,000. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  There  are  four  appropria- 
tion items  involved  in  this  situation,  and 
I  presume  my  friend  knows  them.  This 
amounts  in  effect  to  a  cut  in  this  appro- 
priation of  $250,000. 1  was  looking  at  the 
wrong  item  when  I  referred  to  the  $12  >i 
million.  That  is  hospital  construction 
where  this  same  peculiar  situation  exists. 

Mr.  HALL.  What  it  actually  amounts 
to  is  that  we  are  recalling  or  rescinding 
money  previously  placed  in  reserve  by 
the  Economy  Act.  Public  Law  90-218,  or 
actually  operating  under  the  final  con- 
tinuing appropriation  resolution  of  last 
year  wherein  the  Congress  did  act  in  its 
wisdom  and  with  full  working  of  its  will; 
and  in  order  to  meet  these  funds  as  have 
just  previously  been  authorized  and  ap- 
propriated, we  will  have  to  rescind  lan- 
guage to  appropriating  a  similar  amount 
at  the  same  place;  otherwise,  it  reverts 
to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  The  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri has  obviously  done  his  homework 
on  this  bill  and  he  has  arrived  at  exactly 
the  same  understanding  of  this  that  I 
did  when  I  first  studied  it  before  our 
hearings.  But  for  these  four  items  this 
language  is  necessary  just  to  treat  them 
the  same  as  others  are  treated  under 
Public  Law  90-218. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
for  a  parliamentary  inquiry.  The  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  has  the  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  cannot 
recognize  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  for  a  parliamentary  inquiry  under 
the  present  parliamentary  situation. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  would  hope  that  under 
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these  circumstances  this  language  could 
be  left  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding  and  explaining 
this  bill.  However,  I  do  not  believe  we 
have  yet  gotten  down  to  the  nub  of  the 
problem.  As  I  said  In  my  opening  state- 
ment and  in  arguing  my  position  on  the 
print  of  orcer,  I  have  no  objection  to 
this  item.  I  would  do  anything  in  the 
world  in  behalf  of  more  education  of 
nurses,  if  we  could  stimulate  their  in- 
est  and  training,  but  I  do  want  to  do  it 
in  the  proper  legislative  pi-ocess. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
and  I  thank  him. 

Mr.  HALL.  However,  as  a  part  of  the 
proper  operation  of  this  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, I  know  the  gentleman  un- 
derstands we  are  going  around  the  barn 
to  lock  the  door  after  the  mule  has  been 
stolen,  as  a  result  of  this  type  of  action. 
If  the  gentleman  can  tell  me  once  again 
the  process  which  was  followed  with  re- 
spect to  the  appropriation  of  these  f  tmds 
I  would  appreciate  It. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  It  comes  down  to  this. 
The  appropriation  request  for  1969  is 
based  on  having  this  language  and  if 
this  language  weren't  in  the  bill,  the 
amoimt  for  new  appropriations  would  be 
$250,000  greater. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  insist  upon  his  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could 
be  heard  further  on  the  point  of  order 
I  would  appreciate  it.  I  have  no  pride  of 
discovery  or  authorship  and  I  do  not  wish 
to  be  nitpicking  or  picayunish  in  this 
matter.  As  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  said,  there  are  other 
areas  which  are  also  involved  in  Public 
Law  90-218,  and  knowing  him  personally 
I  am  sure  that  the  response  and  the 
argument  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania is  correct.  But,  if  we  could  have 
a  little  better  explanation  of  why  it 
would  account  for  greater  amounts  of 
money  being  appropriated,  thereby  de- 
viating from  the  normal  appropriation 
process,  I  would  appreciate  hearing  him. 
I  do  want  this  to  be  done  in  the  correct 
way  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  raise 
the  point  of  order. 

I  will  yield  further  to  the  gentleman 
from  Permsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  if  he 
can  explain  to  mi  and  describe  to  me 
why  it  would  be  a  greater  amount  if  we 
appropriate  the  normal  way  of  process, 
rather  than  do  it  this  way. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Well,  I  will  undertake  to 
explain  why  it  is  that  this  language  is  in 
the  bill. 

After  this  was  explained  to  me  about 
three  times  I  think  I  finally  understand 
it.  I  hope  I  can  explain  it.  Public  Law 
90-218  required  the  departments  to  cut 
back  on  the  use  of  funds  appropriated 
for  1968. 

However,  any  fimds  that  were  appro- 
priated to  be  available  for  longer  than 
fiscal  year  1968  are  freed,  under  that  leg- 
islation, on  July  1,  1968.  What  was  done 
under  such  appropriations — mainly  for 
construction  programs — was  to  prepare 
the  1969  budget,  but  use  these  released 
funds  to  reduce  what  would  otherwise 
have  been  the  request  for  new  appro- 
priations. And  this  is  set  forth  in  the 


this  paragraph  may  not  exceed  50  per  centum 
of  the  amounts  authorized  in  section  306. 
parts  C  and  G  of  title  VII,  and  parts  B  and 
D  of  title  VIII  for  these  purposes  lor  the  next 
succeeding  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
Committee.  I  realize  that  the  hour  is 
late,  and  hopefully  I  trust  that  the  ix)int 
that  I  have  been  trying  to  make  all  day 
has  been  made,  but  since  we  are  on  this 
point  in  the  bill  of  health  manpower, 
there  are  two  mattei's  I  would  like  re- 
spectfully to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Committee. 

The  first  is  that  we  are  giving  the  col- 
legiate schools  of  nursing  more  money 
than  we  are  giving  to  hospital-oriented 
or  diploma  schools  of  nursing,  and  at  the 
same  time  85  percent  of  the  nurses  in 
this  country  are  graduated  from  the 
hospital -oriented  schools.  The  result  of 
this  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Commit- 
tee has  been  to  decrease  the  number  of 
nui'ses  in  this  country  when,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  all  figures  indicate  that  we 
will  be  .short  250.000  nurses  by  1970. 

Second.  I  would  like  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Committee  to  some  statistics 
that  to  me  are  amazing. 

We  are  tallting  about  health  man- 
power, and  everybody,  I  believe,  in  this 
country  recognizes  the  great  need  for 
doctors. 

I  would  say  to  the  Members  that  10 
of  the  medical  schools  of  this  country 
receiving  the  largest  Federal  grants — 
and  I  have  their  names,  and  when  we 
go  back  into  the  House  I  will  ask  that 
they  be  inserted  in  the  Record — in  fiscal 
year  1967.  10  of  the  medical  schools  in 
this  country  received  grants  of  $94,550.- 
000,  and  the  increase  in  graduates  from 
those  10  medical  schools  with  almost 
$100  million  of  Federal  grants,  the  in- 
crease in  graduates  from  1965  to  1966 
was  a  total  of  19 — 19,  of  which  16  were 
by  one  medical  school. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 


justifications  we  received.  This  affected 
1 5  or  so  appropriations,  but  in  these  four, 
even  though  the  funds  carried  over  from 
1968  are  freed,  the  basic  authorizing  law 
provides  that  the  funds  appropriated  for 
a  given  year  shall  be  allocated  to  the 
States  for  that  year  on  a  particular 
formula  basis  but  make  no  provision  for 
the  allocation  the  next  year  of  funds 
withheld  under  this  unusual  legislation — 
Public  Law  90-218.  So  we  have  to  have 
this  special  language  just  to  treat  these 
four  like  we  treat  all  the  rest. 

This  is  complicated,  but  I  assure  my 
friend  from  Missouri  that  it  is  completely 
open  and  above  board. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  are  these 
four  items  squeezed  within  the  budget 
funds  even  though  they  were  placed  in 
escrow  by  this  act,  so  to  speak,  Public 
Law  90-218? 

Were  they  all  budgeted  funds? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  They  were  all  budgeted 
funds. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  no  one 
knows  better  than  this  gentleman  from 
Missouri  the  need  for  more  registered 
and  trained  nurses  for  quality  care  of  all 
sick  and  injured.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, and  in  view  of  the  explanation 
although  I  object  in  principle,  I  am  con- 
strained to  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
withdraw  this  point  of  order  at  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  i-equest  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Loans,  grants,  and  payments  for  the  next 
succeeding  fiscal  year:  For  making,  after 
March  31  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  loans, 
grants,  and  payments  under  section  306. 
parts  C,  F.  and  G  of  title  VII,  and  parts  B 
and  D  of  title  VIII  of  the  Act  for  the  first 
quarter  of  the  next  succeeding  fiscal  year, 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary,  and  the  obli- 
gations Incurred  and  expenditures  made 
hereunder  shall  be  charged  to  the  appropri- 
ation for  that  purpose  for  such  fiscal  year: 
Provided.  That  such  payments  pursuant  to 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTES  OF  HEALTH  RESEARCH  GRANTS  TO  20  MEDICAL  SCHOOLS,  RANKED  IN  DESCENDING  SCALE  AC- 
CORDING TO  AMOUNT  OF  MONEY  AWARDED,  FISCAL  YEAR  1967  FUNDS-COMPARISON  WITH  ANNUAL  INCREASES  IN 

GRADUATES  1965-66 

IDoiiars  in  Uiousandsj 


Rank 


Medical  school 


1  Yeshiva  U.,  Albert  Einstein  Coiiese  ot  Medicine.  - 

2  Columbia  U.,  College  ol  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

3  Harvard  Medical  School 

4  University  ot  California  School  ol  IViedicine,  Los  Angeles 

5  University  ol  Calitornia  School  ot  Medicine.  San  Francisco 

6  University  ol  Washington  School  ol  Medicine 

7  Washington  University  School  ol  Medicine 

8  University  of  Chicago  School  ol  Medicine 

9  University  ol  Pennsylvania  School  ol  Medicine... 
10  Johns  Hopkins  University  School  ol  Medicine 

Totals 


Dollars 

Number 

graduates 

1965 

Number 

graduates 

1966 

Net 
increase  or 
decrease 

10.765 

89 

114 

133 

71 

100 

65 

83 

67 

124 

82 

87 

109 

141 

70 

99 

81 

85 

59 

132 

84 

-2 

10,260 

-b 

10,198 
10.087 

CO 9.500 

9.077 

+8 

-1 

-1 

+16 

8.857 

+2 

8.684 

-8 

8.653 
8,519 

+8 
+2 

94, 550 


928 


947 


19 


So  I  would  say  to  the  members  that  it 
is  about  time  that  this  Committee  and 
this  Congress  reconsider  the  allocation  of 
the  money  we  are  spending  in  medical 
school  education  if,  by  spending  $100 
million  we  can  only  increase  by  19  the 
number  of  physicians  in  this  country. 

Lest  the  members  do  not  know  it,  let 
me  say  that  we  have  today  practicing 
in  this  coimtry,  interning  in  our  hospi- 
tals, serving  residences  in  our  hospitals. 


over  50,000  foreign- trained  doctors.  And 
if  there  is,  as  I  predict  there  will  be,  a 
rising  public  clamor  for  more  medical 
attention  in  this  country  within  the  next 
year  or  two,  this  Committee  and  this 
Congress  must  answer  for  it.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  are  spending  the  money,  we  are 
appropriating  the  money,  but  we  are 
wasting  it,  and  we  are  doing  it  thi-ough 
the  individual  grants  that  we  are  giving 
to  doctors  and  institutions  in  this  coun- 
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try  who  are  becoming  more  oriented  to 
research,  with  the  result  that  of  the  88 
medical  schools  In  this  country  that  we 
have  polled,  with  the  report  back  on  60 
percent  of  them,  the  statistics  are  that 
only  15  percent  of  the  young  men  and 
women  graduating  from  medical  schools 
in  1967  and  1968  will  go  into  general  prac- 
tice. The  rest  are  going  on  to  graduate 
schools  to  become  specialists,  or  they  are 
going  Into  research,  and  you  cannot 
blame  the  young  men  and  women  because 
that  is  where  the  money  is.  We  have  made 
it  that  way. 

So,  if  we  want  to  do  something  about 
medical  manpower,  I  would  certainly  rec- 
ommend to  the  distinguished  Chairman 
that  this  Committee  reorient  Its  thinlcing 
or  the  shortage  of  doctors  in  this  country 
ij>  going  to  be  aggravated,  rather  than 
improved. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  remainder  of 
the  bill  be  considered  as  read  and  that 
the  xemainder  of  the  bill  be  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  remainder  of  the  bill  is  as  follows: 

HEALTH    EDUCATION    LOANS 

The  Secretary  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
make  such  expenditures,  within  the  limits 
of  funds  available  in  the  following  revolv- 
ing funds,  and  in  accord  with  law.  and  to 
make  such  contracts  and  conunltments 
without  regard  to  fiscal  year  limitation  as 
provided  by  section  104  of  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act.  as  amended,  as  may 
be  necessary  in  carrying  out  the  program* 
set  forth  in  the  budget  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  for  the  "He.'ilth  Professions  Education 
Fund"  and  the  "Nurse  Training  Fund". 

CONSTBUCnON      OP      HEALTH      EDUCATIONAL 
rACILITIES 

To  carry  out  parts  B  and  G  of  title  VII  and 
part  A  of  Utle  VIII  of  the  Act,  $84,800,000. 
of  which  $75,000,000  Is  for  grants  to  assist  In 
construction  of  new.  or  replacement  or  re- 
habilitation of  existing,  teaching  facilities 
pursu.uit  to  section  720  of  the  Act  Including 
•  15.000,000  for  dental  facilities  as  authorized 
by  subsections  (2)  and  (3)  of  said  section: 
$4,800,000  Is  for  grants  to  assist  In  construc- 
tion of  new.  or  replacement  or  rehabilitation 
of  existing,  facilities  for  collegiate  schools  of 
nursing:  $3,200,000  Is  for  grants  to  assist  In 
construction  of  new,  or  replacement  or  re- 
babiUtaUon  of  existing,  facilities  for  associ- 
ate degree  and  diploma  schools  of  nursing; 
and  $1,800,000  is  for  grants  to  assist  In  con- 
struction of  new.  or  replacement  or  rehabili- 
tation of  existing,  facilities  for  training  cen- 
ters for  allied  health  professions:  Provided. 
That  amounts  appropriated  herein  shall  re- 
main available  until  expended. 

PAYMENT   or   SALES   INSUfTICIENCIES 

For  the  payment  of  such  Insufficiencies  as 
may  be  required  by  the  trustee  on  account 
of  outstanding  beneficial  Interest  or  partici- 
pations In  the  Health  Professions  Education 
Fund  assets  or  Nurse  Training  Fund  assets, 
authorized  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  Appropriation  Act. 
1968.  to  be  Issued  pursuant  to  said  section 
302ic).  $200,000. 

DtSBSSX    PVEVCNTION    AND    EnVIKON MENTAL 

CONTKOL 

CHRONIC    DISEASES 

To  carry  out  sections  301.  311,  402(g).  and 
4C>3 1  a)  (1 )  of  the  Act.  with  respect  to  chronic 
di;>eases.  MT^tS.OOO. 


couuxnncAKLK  DiacASKa 
To  carry  out.  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided for,  those  provisions  of  sections  301. 
311.  353.  and  361  to  369  of  the  Act  relating 
to  the  prevention  and  suppression  of  com- 
municable and  preventable  diseases  and  the 
Introduction  from  foreign  countries,  and  the 
Interstate  transmission  and  spread  thereof; 
Including  medical  examination  of  aliens  In 
accordance  with  section  32S  of  the  Act.  care 
and  treatment  of  quarantine  detainees  pur- 
suant to  secUon  322(e)  of  the  Act  in  private 
or  other  public  hospitals  when  facilities  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  are  not  available. 
Insurance  of  official  motor  vehicles  In  for- 
eign countries  when  required  by  the  law  of 
such  countries:  licensing  of  laboratories; 
purchase  of  not  to  exceed  one  passenger  mo- 
tor vehicle  for  replacement  only;  and  pur- 
chase, hire,  maintenance,  and  operation  of 
aircraft;  $63,144,000. 

An  poLLunorr 
To  carry  out  the  Clean  Air  Act.  as  amended, 
and  the  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  under  the  provisions 
of  section  48ih)  ( 12)  (C)  (11)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (80  Stat.  1508.  1512), 
Including  purchase  of  not  to  exceed  eight 
passenger  motor  vehicles,  and  hire,  mainte- 
nance, and  operation  of  aircraft,  $86,733,000, 
of  which  not  to  exceed  $31,300,000  shall  re- 
main available  until  expended  to  carry  out 
section  104  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

UKBAN  AND  INDUSTMAL   HEALTH 

To  carry  out  sections  301,  311,  and  361  of 
the  Act  with  respect  to  occupational  health. 
Injury  control,  arctic  health,  milk,  food,  and 
environmental  sanitation,  and  interstate 
quarantine  activities;  section  2(k)  of  the 
Water  Quality  Act  of  1965  (79  Stat.  903); 
and  the  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  under  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  of  1965  (79  Stat.  997) 
and  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
1191).  as  amended:  $42,875,000. 

RADIOLOGICAL    HEALTH 

To  carry  out  sections  301  and  311  of  the 
Act.  with  respect  to  radiological  health:  In- 
cluding hire,  maintenance,  and  operation  of 
aircraft;  and  for  expenses  necessary  for  the 
Office  of  the  Director.  Bureau  of  Disease  Pre- 
vention and  Environmental  Control;  $17,- 
743,000. 

Health  Services 
communitt  health  services 

To  carry  out.  to  the  extent  authorized  by 
law  and  not  otherwise  provided,  sections  301, 
304.  and  311.  of  the  Act.  ExecuUve  Order 
11074  of  January  8.  1963.  and  for  expenses 
necessary  in  the  Office  of  the  Director.  Bu- 
reau of  Health  Ser>lce8.  $42,731,000:  Pro- 
vided. That  $4,320,000  may  be  transferred  to 
this  appropriation,  as  authorized  by  section 
201(g)(1)  of  the  Social  Sectirlty  Act.  as 
amended,  from  any  one  or  all  of  the  trust 
funds  referred  to  therein  and  may  be  ex- 
pended for  functions  delegated  to  the  Sur- 
geon General  by  the  Secretary  under  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

PATIENT   CARE    AND    SPECIAL    HEALTH    SERVICES 

For  carrying  out  the  functions  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service,  not  otherwise  provided 
for.  under  the  Act  of  August  8.  1946  (5  U.S.C. 
7901).  and  under  sections  301.  311.  321.  322, 
324.  326,  328.  331,  332,  502.  and  504  of  the 
Act  section  810  of  the  Act  of  July  1,  1944, 
as  amended  (33  U.S  C.  763c),  the  Act  of  July 
19,  1963  (Public  Law  88-71),  and  Private 
Law  419  of  the  Elgthy-thlrd  Congress,  as 
amended:  $70,443,000.  of  which  $1,200,000 
shall  be  available  only  for  payments  to  the 
State  of  Hawaii  for  care  and  treatment  of 
persons  afllicted  with  leprosy:  Provided,  That 
when  the  Public  Health  Service  esublishes 
or  operates  a  health  service  program  for  any 
department  or  agency.  pa>-ment  for  the  esti- 
mated cost  shall  be  made  by  way  of  reim- 
bursement or  in  advance  for  deposit  to  the 
credit  of  this  appropriation. 


HOSPTTAL  CONSTRUCnOlf   ACTIVITIB 

To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  title  VI  of 
the  Act.  as  amended,  and.  except  as  otherwise 
provided,  parts  B  and  C  of  the  Mental  Re- 
tardation Facilities  Construction  Act  (42 
UJ3C.  2661-2677).  and  the  Community  Men- 
tal Health  Centers  Act  (42  U.S.  2681-2687), 
$258,368,000.  of  which  $162,400,000  shall  be 
available  until  June  30.  1970  (except  that 
funds  for  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  shall  be  available  until  June 
30,  1971).  for  grants  or  loans  for  hospitals 
and  related  facllitlea  pursuant  to  section 
601(b)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act, 
and  $92,000,000  shall  be  available  until  June 
30,  1970  (except  that  funds  for  Guam.  Amer. 
lean  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  shall  be 
available  until  June  30,  1971),  for  grants 
or  loans  for  facilities  pursuant  to  section 
601(a)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act: 
Proi'idfd.  That  allotments  to  States  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969.  pursuant 
to  section  602  of  the  Act  shall  Include,  in 
addition  to  funds  appropriated  herein,  funds 
appropriated  for  this  purpose  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968.  but  not  allotted 
to  States  for  that  fiscal  year. 

National  Instttutes  of  Health 
biologics  standards 
To  carry  out  sections  351  and  352  of  the 
Act  pertaining  to  regulation  and  preparation 
of  biological   products,   and   conduct  of   re- 
search related  thereto,  $8,499,000. 

NATIONAL    CANCER    INSTITUTE 

To  enable  the  Surgeon  General,  upon  the 
recommendations  of  the  National  Advisory 
Cancer  Council,  to  make  grants-in-aid  for 
research  and  training  projects  relating  to 
cancer;  and  to  otherwise  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  title  IV,  part  A,  of  the  Act;  $182,- 
592,000. 

NATIONAL    HEART    INSTITUTE 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Na- 
tional Heart  Act.  $164,120,000. 

NATIONAL    INSTITUTE    OP   DENTAL    RESEARCH 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
necessary  to  enable  the  Surgeon  General  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Act  with  re- 
spect to  dental  diseases  and  conditions,  $29,- 
553.000. 

NATIONAL    INSTITUTE    OP    ARTHRITIS    AND 
METABOLIC    DISEASES 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  Act  relating  to  arthritis, 
rheumatism,  and  metabolic  diseases.  $141,- 
287,000. 

NATIONAL    INSTITUTE    OP    NEUROLOGICAL 
DISEASES   AND    BLINDNESS 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  Act  relating  to  neurology 
and  blindness.  $126,674,000. 

NATIONAL    INSTTTUTE    OP    ALLERGT    AND 
INFECTIOUS    DISEASES 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Act 
relating  to  allergy  and  Infectious  diseases, 
$95,119,000.  of  which  $500,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  payment  to  the  Oorgas  Memorial 
Institute  for  maintenance  and  operation  of 
the  Oorgas  Memorial  Laboratory. 

NATIONAL       INSTTTU'lE      OP       GENERAL       MEDICAL 
SCIENCES 

For  expenses  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Act  with  respect  to  general  medical  sciences. 
Including  the  training  of  clinical  anesthesl- 
olct^ists.  $161,250,000. 

NATIONAL     INSTITUTE     OF     CHILD     HEALTH     AND 
HUMAN    DEVELOPMENT 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Act  with  respect  to  child  health  and  human 
development,  $70,859,000. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL    HEALTH    SCIENCES 

To  carry  out,  except  as  otherwise  provided 
for,  sections  301  and  311  of  the  Act  with  re- 
spect to  environmental  health  activities,  $17.- 
541.000. 

GENERAL    RESEARCH    AND    SERVICES,    NATIONAL 
INSTITUTES   OF    HEALTH 

For  the  activities  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
including  research  fellowships  and  grants 
for  research  projects  and  training  grants  pur- 
suant to  section  301  Of  the  Act;  and  grants 
of  therapeutic  and  chemical  substances  for 
demonstrations  and  research:  $82,719,000: 
Provided,  That  funds  advanced  to  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  management  fund 
from  appropriations  Included  In  this  Act  shall 
be  available  for  the  oost  of  sharing  medical 
care  facilities  and  resources  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 328  of  the  Act,  purchase  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed nine  passenger  motor  vehicles  for  re- 
placement only;  and  not  to  exceed  $2,500  for 
entertainment  of  visiting  scientists  when 
specifically  approved  by  the  Surgeon  General. 

GRANTS    FOR    CONSTRUCTION    OP    HEALTH 
RESEARCH    FACILITIES 

For  grants  pursuant  to  part  A  of  title  VII 
of  the  Act.  $8,400,000.  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

JOHN    E.    FOCARTT    INTERNATIONAL    CENTER    FOR 
ADVANCED  STUDY   IN  THE   HEALTH   SCIENCES 

For  the  John  E.  Fogarty  International 
Center  for  Advanced  Study  in  the  Health 
Sciences,  $600,000. 

GENERAL     RESEARCH     SUPPORT     GRANTS 

For  general  research  support  grants,  as  au-- 
thorlzed  in  section  301(d)  of  the  Act,  there 
shall  be  available  from  appropriations  avail- 
able to  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  and 
the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  for 
operating  expenses,  the  sum  of  $60,700,000: 
Provided,  That  none  of  these  funds  shall  be 
used  to  pay  a  recipient  of  such  a  grant  any 
amount  for  indirect  expenses  in  connection 
with  such  project. 

National    Instttute    of    Mental    Health 

MENTAL    health    RESEARCH    AND    SERVICES 

For  expenses  necessary  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  sections  301,  302,  303.  311,  312, 
321.  322.  324.  326.  341,  343.  344,  502,  and  504 
of  the  Act,  Section  810  of  the  Act  of  July  1. 
1944,  as  amended  (33  U.S.C.  763c),  the  Act 
of  July  19.  1963  (Public  Law  88-71).  with 
respect  to  mental  diseases,  and  Executive 
Order  9079  of  February  26,  1942,  including 
purchase  and  exchange  of  farm  products  and 
livestock;  and  purchase  of  firearms  and  am- 
munition; and,  to  the  extent  not  otherwise 
provided,  of  the  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2681-2688),  as 
amended,  and  the  Narcotic  Addict  Rehabili- 
tation Act  of  1966  (Public  Law  89-793). 
S263.139.000. 

COMMUNITY    MENTAL    HEALTH    RESOURCE 
SUPPORT 

For  grants  pursuant  to  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act.  as  amended,  $79,- 
300,000,  of  which  $15,000,000  for  construction 
shall  remain  available  until  June  30,  1970: 
Provided,  That  allotments  to  States  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969.  pursuant  to 
section  202  of  the  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Act  shall  include.  In  addition  to 
funds  appropriated  herein,  funds  appropri- 
ated for  this  purpose  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1968,  but  not  allotted  to  States 
:or  this  fiscal  year:  Provided  further,  TTiat 
:here  may  )3e  transferred  to  this  appropria- 
Uon  from  "Mental  retardation"  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  the  allotment  ad- 
justments made  by  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  section  132(c)  of  the  Mental  Retardation 
Facilities  Construction  Act. 

SAINT    ELIZABErrHS    HOSPITAL.   SALARIES   AND 
EXPENSES 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  the  hospital,  includ- 


ing clothing  for  patients,  and  cooperation 
vrtth  organizations  or  individuals  in  the 
scientific  research  Into  the  nature,  causes, 
prevention,  and  treatment  of  mental  Illness, 
$11,077,000.  or  such  amount  Eis  may  be  neces- 
sary to  provide  a  total  appropriation  equal 
to  the  difference  between  ilie  amount  of  the 
reimbursements  received  during  tlie  current 
fiscal  year  on  account  of  patient  care  pro- 
vided by  the  hospit;il  dviring  such  year  and 
$37,863,000. 

Other  Public  Health  Service 
national  health  statistics 
For  expenses  of  the  National   Center   for 
Health  Statistics  in  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  301,  305,  311,  312(a).  313, 
and   315  of  the  Act.  $8,230,000. 

NATIONAL    LIBRARY    OF    MEDICINE 

To  carry  out  section  301  of  the  Act  and 
for  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for.  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  National  Library 
of  Medicine  Act  (42  U.S.C.  275).  and  the 
Medical  Library  Assistance  Act  of  1965  (79 
Stat.  1059).  $17,149,000.  of  which  $1,500,000 
shall  remain  available  until  June  30,   1970. 

SCIENTIFIC    ACTIVITIES    OVERSEAS     (SPECIAL    FOR- 
EIGN   CURRENCY    PROGRAM) 

For  payments  in  foreign  currencies  which 
the  Treasury  Department  determines  to  be 
excess  to  the  normal  requirements  of  the 
United  States,  for  necessary  expenses  of  the 
Public  Health  Service,  as  authorized  by  law, 
$15,000,000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended: Provided,  That  this  appropriation 
shall  be  available,  in  addition  to  other  ap- 
propriations to  the  Public  Health  Service, 
for  payments  in  the  foregoing  currencies. 

RETIRED    PAY    OF    COMMISSIONED    OFFICERS 

For  retired  pay  of  commissioned  officers, 
as  authorized  by  law.  and  for  payments 
under  the  Retired  Serviceman's  Family  Pro- 
tection Plan  and  payments  for  medical  care 
of  dependents  and  retired  personnel  under 
the  Dependents'  Medical  Care  Act  (10  U.S.C, 
ch.  55),  such  amount  as  may  be  required 
during  the  current  fiscal  year. 

SOCUL    AND    REHABILITATION    SERVICE 
GRANTS  TO  STATES  FOR  MAINTENANCE  PAYMENTS 

For  grants  to  States  for  maintenance  pay- 
ments, as  authorized  by  titles  I.  X,  XIV.  and 
XVI,  and  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  $3,051,900,000. 

WORK    INCENTIVE    ACTIVITIES 

For  carrying  out  a  work  incentive  pro- 
gram, as  authorized  by  part  C  of  title  IV  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  and  for  related 
child-care  services,  as  authorized  by  part 
A  of  title  IV  of  the  Act,  including  $100,000,- 
000  for  transfer  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
as  authorized  by  section  431  of  the  Act, 
$135,000,000. 

GRANTS    TO    STATES    FOR    MEDICAL    ASSISTANCE 

For  grants  to  States  for  medical  assistance 
(and  costs  of  administration  relating  there- 
to), as  authorized  by  title  XIX  (Including 
section  1908)  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  for 
medical  vendor  payments  as  authorized  by 
titles  I,  X,  XIV,  and  XVI,  and  part  A  of 
title  IV  of  the  Act,  and  for  costs  of  admin- 
istration for  medical  assistance  for  the  aged, 
as  authorized  by  titles  I  and  XVI  of  the  Act, 
$2,118,300,000. 

SOCIAL      SERVICES,      ADMINISTRATION,     TRAINING, 
AND     DEMONSTRATION    PROJECTS 

For  grants  or  payments,  not  otherwise 
provided  for  carrying  out  titles  I,  X,  xrv, 
XVI.  and  XIX.  part  A  of  title  IV,  and  sec- 
tion 707  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  includ- 
ing such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
transfer  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
assistance  in  locating  parents,  as  authorized 
in  section  410  of  such  Act,  and  not  to  exceed 
$3,000,000  for  grants  as  authorized  in  sec- 
tion 707  of  the  Act,  $594,800,000. 


ASSISTANCE      FOR      REPATRIATED     UNITED     STATES 
NATIONALS 

For  necess.iry  expenses  of  carrying  out  sec- 
tion 1113  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  at 
amended  (42  U  S.C.  1313),  and  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  July  5,  196C 
(24  use.  ch.  9) ,  and  for  care  and  treatment 
in  nccordiince  with  the  Acts  of  March  2,  1929 
and  Octoljcr  29,  1941,  as  amended  (24  U.S.C 
191a,  196a),  $545,000,  of  which  $50,000  shall 
he  apportioned  for  use  pursuant  to  section 
3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31 
U.S.C.  665),  only  to  the  extent  necessary  tc 
provide  for  requirements  not  anticipated  in 
the  budget  estimates. 

GRANTS  FOR  REHABILITATION  SERVICES  AND 
FACILITIES 

For  grants  under  section  2  of  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Act,  as  amended 
$345,900,000:  Provided.  That  the  Secretar> 
shall,  within  the  limits  of  the  allotments  and 
additional  allotments  for  grants  under  sec- 
tion 2  of  such  Act,  allocate  (or  from  time  tc 
time  reallocate)  among  the  States.  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations,  amounts  not  exceed- 
ing in  the  aggregate  $10,000,000.  which  miij 
be  used  only  for  paying  the  Federal  share  ol 
expenditures  for  the  establishment  of  work- 
shops or  rehabilitation  facilities  where  th« 
State  funds  used  for  such  expenditures  art 
derived  from  private  contributions  condi- 
tioned on  use  for  a  specified  workshop  oi 
facility,  and  no  part  of  the  allotment  or  addi- 
tional allotment  to  any  State  for  grants  un- 
der section  2  of  said  Act  other  than  the  allo- 
cation or  reallocation  to  such  State  undei 
this  proviso  may  be  so  used. 

Grants  to  States,  next  succeeding  fisca! 
year:  For  making,  after  May  31.  of  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  grants  to  States  under  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act 
as  amended,  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  next 
succeeding  fiscal  year  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary,  the  obligations  Incurred  and  the 
expenditures  made  thereunder  to  be  charged 
to  the  appropriation  therefor  for  that  fiscal 
year:  Provided,  That  the  payments  made  pur- 
suant to  this  paragraph  shall  not  exceed  the 
amount  paid  to  the  States  for  the  first  quar- 
ter of  the  current  fiscal  year, 

MENTAL   RETARDATION 

To  carry  out,  except  as  otherwise  provided 
for,  sections  301,  303,  and  311  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  relating  to  the  preven- 
tion, treatment,  and  amelioration  of  mental 
retardation,  and  parts  B.  C,  and  D  of  the 
Mental  Retardation  Facilities  Construction 
Act  142  use.  2261,  et  seq  ) .  $30,056,000,  of 
which  $9,100,000,  shall  remain  available  until 
expended,  for  grants  for  fficilitles  pursuant 
to  part  B  of  the  Mental  ReUxrdation  Facilities 
Construction  Act,  $6,000,000  shall  remain 
available  until  June  30,  1970.  for  grants  for 
facilities  pursuant  to  part  C  of  the  Mental 
Retardation  Facilities  Construction  Act.  and 
$8,358,000  shall  be  available  for  p-ants  pur- 
suant to  part  D  of  the  Mental  Retardation 
Facilities  Construction  Act:  Provided,  That 
there  may  be  transferred  to  this  appropria- 
tion from  "Community  mental  health  re- 
source support"  an  amount  not  to  exceed  the 
sum  of  the  allotment  adjustment  made  by 
the  .Secretary  pursuant  to  section  202(ci  of 
the  Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act: 
Provided  further.  That  allotments  to  States 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969.  pur- 
suant to  section  132  of  the  Mental  Retarda- 
tion Facilities  Construction  Act  shall  include, 
in  addition  to  funds  appropriated  for  this 
purpose  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Juno  30. 
1968.  but  not  alloted  to  States  for  that  fiscal 
year. 

MATERNAL  AND  CHILD  HEALTH  AND  WELFARE 

For  grants,  contracts  and  other  arrange-, 
ments  under  title  V  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  and  under  Part  B  of  title  IV  of  such 
Act,  $265,400,000,  of  which  $209,200,000  shall 
be  for  such  title  V:  and  $56,200,000  shall  be 
for  Part  B  of  title  rv  (and  of  this  amount 
$10,200,000  shall  be  for  projects  under  sec- 
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Uon  420  of  the  Act) :  Provided,  That  any  al- 
lotment to  a  Stat*  piinuant  to  section 
503(2)  or  504(3)  of  such  Act  shall  not  be  In- 
cluded In  computing  for  the  purposes  of 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  506  of 
such  Act  an  amount  expended  or  estimated 
to  be  expended  by  the  State:  Provided  fur- 
ther.  That  M,7SO.0OO  of  the  amount  available 
under  section  503(3)  of  such  Act  shall  be 
used  only  for  special  projects  for  mentally 
retarded  children,  and  (S.OOO.OOO  of  the 
amount  available  under  section  504(3)  of 
such  Act  shall  be  used  only  for  special 
projects  for  services  for  crippled  children 
who  are  mentally  retarded:  Provided  further. 
That  none  of  the  funds  appropriated  herein 
may  be  used  to  start  activities  for  which  no 
funds  were  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1968 
as  shown  In  the  formal  Justification  material 
reproduced  on  pages  1100  and  1101  of  Part  3, 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare hearings. 

DKVKLOPMSNT  Or  PSOPOSALS  POB  THK  AGINO 

To  carry  out.  to  the  extent  not  otherwise 
provided,  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965, 
as  amended,  t23.000.000. 

COOPIXATm   KESEAaCH  0«   DEMONSTRATION 

paojECTa 
For  grants,  contracts,  and  Jointly  financed 
oooi^eratlve  arrangements  for  research  or 
demobstratlon  projects  under  section  1110 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  as  amended  (43 
VS.C.  1310),  $3,150,000. 

TOCATIONAX.       MCHABILrrATIOir      KKSKAKCR       AM9 
TKAINtNO  (SPCCIAI.         POREICN         COBaXNCT 

PaOCEAM) 

For  payments  in  foreign  currencies  which 
the  Treasiiry  Department  determines  to  be 
ezceea  to  the  normal  requirements  of  the 
United  States,  for  necessary  expenses  of  the 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service,  In  con- 
nection with  activities  related  to  vocational 
rehabilitation,  as  authorized  by  law.  >5.000,- 

000.  to  remain  available  until  expended: 
Provided.  That  this  appropriation  shall  be 
available.  In  addition  to  other  appropriations 
to  such  Service,  for  payments  In  the  fore- 
going cvirrendes. 

social,    AND    EXHASn-rTATION    SEXVICE,    SALARIIS 
AND  EXPENSES 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
necessary  for  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation 
Service,  .ncluding  purchase  of  reports  and 
material  for  the  publications  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  and  of  reprints  for  distribu- 
tion. •26,383.000.  together  with  not  to  exceed 
•348.000  to  be  transferred  from  the  Federal 
Disability  Insurance  Trust  Fund  and  the 
Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 
Trust  Fund,  as  provided  In  Section  322(d)  (5) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Grants  to  States,  payments  after  April  30: 
For  making,  after  April  30  of  the  current 
fiscal  year,  payments  to  States  under  titles 

1.  IV.  V.  X.  XTV.  XVI.  and  XIX.  respectively. 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  for  the  last  two 
months  of  the  current  fiscal  year  (except 
with  respect  to  activities  Included  in  the 
appropriation  for  "Work  incentive  activi- 
ties") and  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  next 
succeeding  fiscal  year,  such  sums  as  may  b« 
necessary,  the  obligations  Incurred  and  the 
expenditures  made  thereunder  for  payments 
under  each  of  such  titles  toJ>e  charged  to  the 
subsequent  appropriations  therefor  for  the 
current  or  succee<llng  fiscal  year. 

In  the  administration  of  titles  I.  IV  (other 
than  part  C  thereof).  V,  X,  XTV.  XVI.  and 
XIX.  respectively,  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
payments  to  a  State  under  any  of  such  titles 
(or  any  quarter  in  the  period  beginning  April 
1  of  the  prior  year,  and  ending  June  30  of 
the  current  year,  may  be  made  with  respect 
to  a  State  plan  approved  under  such  title 
prior  to  or  during  such  period,  but  no  such 
payment  shall  be  made  with  respect  to  any 
plan  (or  any  quarter  prior  to  the  quarter  in 
which  such  plan  was  submitted  (or  approval. 

Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  from 


the  appropriations  for  "Grants  to  States  for 
maintenance  payments,"  "Grants  to  States 
for  medical  assistance,"  and  "Social  services, 
administration,  training,  and  demonstration 
projects,"  shall  be  available  for  grants  to 
States  for  any  period  In  the  prior  fiscal  year 
subsequent  to  March  31.  of  that  year. 

Social  SECTmrrr  Administiiation 

LIMrTATlONS    ON    SALARIES    AND    EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses,  not  more  than 
•768.145,0(X)  may  be  expended  as  authorized 
by  section  201(g)(1)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  as  amended,  from  any  one  or  all  of  the 
trust  funds  referred  to  therein:  Provided, 
That  such  amounts  as  are  required  shall  be 
available  to  pay  the  cost  of  necessary  travel 
Incident  to  medical  examinations  or  hear- 
ings for  verifying  dLsabllltlea  or  for  review  of 
dlsatkiUty  determinations,  of  Individuals  who 
(He  applications  for  disability  determinations 
tmder  title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  as 
amended:  Provided  further.  That  •25.000,- 
000  of  the  foregoing  amount  shall  t>e  appor- 
tioned for  use  pursuant  to  section  3679  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C. 
665) .  only  to  the  extent  necessary  to  process 
worklo<uls  not  anticipated  In  the  budget  esti- 
mates and  to  meet  mandatory  Increases  in 
costs  of  agencies  or  organizations  with  which 
agreements  have  been  made  to  participate  in 
the  administration  of  title  XVIII  and  section 
221  of  Utle  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  as 
amended,  and  after  maximum  absorption  of 
such  costs  within  the  remainder  of  the  exist- 
ing limitation  has  been  achieved. 

PATMENT   to    T»08T    rWOB    FO«    HEALTH 
INSr«ANCS    roM    TfiS    AGED 

For  payment  to  the  Federal  Hospital  In- 
surance and  Federal  Supplementary  Medical 
Insurance  trust  funds,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tions 103(c)  and  111(d)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Amendments  of  1966.  and  section  1844  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  •1.360,227,000. 

PATMXNT    FOB    MILITAXT    SERVICE    CREDITS 

For  payment  to  the  Federal  Old-Age  and 
Survivors  Insurance,  the  Federal  Disability 
Insurance,  and  the  Federal  Hospital  Insiir- 
ance  trust  funds  for  benefit  pajrments  and 
other  costs  resulting  from  noncontributory 
coverage  extended  certain  veterans,  as  pro- 
vided under  section  217(g)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  as  amended.  •105.000,000. 

PAT  KENT   tot   SPECIAL  BENEFITS   FOB  THE  AGED 

For  payment  to  the  Federal  Old-Age  and 
Survivors  Insurance  Trust  Fund,  as  author- 
ized by  section  228(g)  of  the  Social  Sectirlty 
Act.  •225,545,000. 

Special  Instituiions 
american  pbintino  housb  fob  thx  blind 
For  carrying  out  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879, 
as  amended  (20  U.S.C.  101-105),  •1340.000. 

NATIONAL  TECHNICAL  INSTFTUTE  FOB  THE  DEAF 

For  carrying  out  the  National  Technical 
InsUtute  for  the  Deaf  Act  (Public  Law  89- 
36),    tSOO.OOO,    to    remain    available    until 
expanded. 

MODEL   SECONDARY   SCHOOL   FOB   THX   DSAF, 
SALARIES    AND    EXPENSES 

For  carrying  out  the  Model  Secondary 
School  (or  the  Deaf  Act  (Public  Law  89- 
694),  $400,000. 

MODEL    SECONDARY    SCHOOL    FOB   THE    DEAF, 
CONSTRUCTION 

For  carrying  out  the  Model  Secondary 
School  (or  the  Deaf  Act  (Public  Law  89- 
694).  •445.000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

CALLAUDET   COLLEGE.    SALARIES    AND   EXPENSES 

For  the  partial  support  of  Gallaudet  Col- 
lege. Including  personal  services  and  miscel- 
laneous expenses,  and  repairs  and  Improve- 
ments as  authorized  by  the  Act  of  June 
18.  1964  (Public  Law  420);  »3.635.000:  Pro- 
touted.  That  Gallaudet  College  shall  be  paid 
by  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  advance  at 


the  beginning  of  each  quarter,  at  a  rate  not 
lees  than  •I  .640  per  school  year  for  each  stu- 
dent receiving  elementary  or  secondary  edu- 
cation pursuant  to  the  Act  of  March  1,  1901 
(31  DC.  Code  1006). 

HOWARD  UNIVERSTTT,  SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  the  partial  support  of  Howard  Univer- 
sity, Including  personal  services,  miscellane- 
ous expenses,  and  repairs  to  buildings  and 
grounds.  •17.830.000. 

HOWARD    UNIVERSITT,    CONSTRUCTION 

For  the  construction,  purchase,  renova- 
tion, and  equipment  of  buildings  and  facili- 
ties for  Howard  University,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, Including  planning,  architectural,  and 
engineering  services.  •2,209,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

FREEOMAN'S    HOSPITAL,    SALARIES   AND    EXPENSES 

For  expenses  necessary  for  operation  and 
maintenance,  including  repairs;  furnishing, 
repairing,  and  cleaning  of  wearing  apparel 
used  by  employees  in  the  performance  o( 
their  official  duties;  tran8(er  of  funds  to  the 
appropriation  "Howard  University,  salaries 
and  expenses"  for  salaries  of  technical  and 
professional  personnel  detailed  to  the  hos- 
pital; payments  to  Howard  University  for 
actual  cost  of  steam  for  heat  and  other  pur- 
poses (umlshed  by  such  university;  for  em- 
ployee benefits  and  hospital  Insurance  cover- 
age: •8,739,000:  Provided,  That  no  intern 
or  resident  physician  receiving  compensation 
from  this  appropriation  on  a  full-time  basis 
shall  receive  compensation  in  the  form  of 
wages  or  salary  from  any  other  appropria- 
tion In  this  title:  Provided  further.  That  the 
District  of  Columbia  shall  pay  by  check  to 
Preedmen's  Hospital,  upon  the  request  of 
Howard  University.  In  advance  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  quarter,  such  amount  as  the 
University  calculates  will  be  earned  on  the 
basis  of  rates  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  for  the  care  of  patients  certified  by 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Bills  rendered  by 
the  University  on  the  basis  of  such  calcula- 
tions shall  not  be  subject  to  audit  or  cer- 
tification In  advance  of  payment,  but  proper 
adjustment  of  amounts  which  have  been  paid 
in  advance  on  the  basis  of  such  calculations 
shall  b«  made  at  the  end  of  each  quarter. 

Offic«   of  THE   Secretary 

SALARIES     AND    EXPENSES 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary.  Including  SIOO.OOO  for  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  on  Education  of 
the  Deaf,  •8.405,000,  together  with  not  to 
exceed  •1,282,000  to  be  transferred  and  ex- 
pended as  authorized  by  section  201(g)  (1)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  from  any  one  or  all 
of  the  trust  funds  referred  to  therein. 

OFFICE    OF    FIELD    COORDINATION.    SAI.ABIBS    AND 
EXPENSES 

For  exi>enses  necessary  for  the  Office  of 
Field  Coordination,  •2,508,000,  together  with 
not  to  exceed  •2,043,000  to  be  transferred. 
and  expended  as  authorized  by  section  201 
(g)  (1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  from  any 
one  or  all  of  the  trust  funds  referred  to 
therein;  and  not  to  exceed  •36,000  to  be 
transferred  from  the  operating  fund,  Bureau 
of  Federal  Credit  Unions. 

OFFICB     OF     THB     COMPTROLLER,     SALARIES     AND 
EXPENSES 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  Office  of  the 
Comptroller.  •8,544,000.  together  with  not  to 
exceed  •1,256.000  to  be  transferred  and  ex- 
pended as  authorized  by  section  201(g)(1) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  from  any  one  or 
all  of  the  trust  funds  referred  to  therein. 

OFFICE    OF    ADMINISTRATION,    SALARIES   AND 
EXPENSES 

For  expenses  necessary  tor  the  Office  of 
Admlnlstraaon.  J2.612.000.  together  with  not 
to  exceed  ^302.000  to  be  transferred  and  ex- 
pended as  authorized  by  section  201(g)(1) 
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of  the  Social  Security  Act  from  any  one  or 
all  of  the  trust  funds  referred  to  therein. 

SintPLUS    PROPERTY     UTILIZATION 

For  expenses  necessary  for  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  subsections  203  (J),  (k). 
(n).  and  (o).  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  relating  to  disposal  of  real  and  per- 
sonal surplus  property  for  educational  pur- 
poses, civil  defense  purposes,  and  protection 
of  public  health,  •1.186,000. 

OmCE   OF     THE     GENERAL     COUNCIL. 
SALARIES     AND     EXPENSES 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  Office  of  the 
General  Counsel,  $2,125,000,  together  with 
not  to  exceed  $29,000  to  be  transferred  from 
"Revolving  fund  for  certification  and  other 
services.  Pood  and  Drug  Administration,"  and 
not  to  exceed  $1,346,000  to  be  transferred  and 
exi>ended  as  authorized  by  section  201(g)  (1) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  from  any  one  or 
all  of  the  trust  funds  referred  to  therein. 

EDUCATIONAL      BROADCASTING      FACILITIES 

For  grants  to  assist  construction  of  edu- 
cational broadcaetlng  facilities,  as  author- 
ized by  i>art  IV  of  Title  III  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1984.  as  amended  (76  Stat.  64; 
81  Stat.  365),  and  for  related  salaries  and 
expenses,  to  remain  available  until  expended, 
•4.375.000,  of  which  not  to  exceed  $375,000 
shall  be  available  for  such  salaries  and  ex- 
penses during  the  current  fiscal  year. 

General  Provisions 

Sec  201.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  title  to  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation 
Serlvce  for  grants-in-aid  of  State  agencies  to 
cover.  In  whole  or  in  part,  the  cost  of  opera- 
tion of  said  agencies,  including  the  salaries 
and  expenses  of  officers  and  employees  of 
said  agencies,  shall  be  withheld  from  the  said 
agencies  of  any  States  which  have  established 
by  legislative  enactment  and  have  in  opera- 
tion a  merit  system  and  classification  and 
compensation  plan  covering  the  selection, 
tenure  in  office,  and  compensation  of  their 
employees,  because  of  any  disapproval  of 
their  personnel  or  the  manner  of  their  selec- 
tion by  the  agencies  of  the  said  States,  or 
the  rates  of  pay  of  said  officers  or  employees. 

Sec.  202.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  such  transfer  of  motor  vehicles,  be- 
tween bureaus  and  offices,  without  transfer 
of  funds,  as  may  be  required  In  carrying  out 
the  operations  of  the  Department. 

Sec.  203.  None  Of  the  funds  provided  herein 
shall  be  used  to  pay  any  recipient  of  a  grant 
for  the  conduct  of  a  research  project  an 
amount  equal  to  as  much  as  the  entire  cost  of 
such  project. 

Sec.  204.  None  of  the  funds  contained  in 
this  Act  shall  be  used  for  any  activity  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  reqtiire  any  recipient 
of  any  project  grant  for  research,  training,  or 
demonstration  made  by  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  pay  to  the  United  States 
any  portion  of  any  Interest  or  other  Income 
earned  on  payments  of  such  grant  made  be- 
fore July  1,  1964;  nor  shall  any  of  the  funds 
contained  in  this  Act  be  used  for  any  activ- 
ity the  purpose  of  which  is  to  require  pay- 
ment to  the  United  States  of  any  portion  of 
any  Interest  or  other  Income  earned  on  pay- 
ments made  before  July  1,  1964,  to  the  Amer- 
ican Printing  House  for  the  Blind. 

Sec.  205.  Expenditures  from  funds  appro- 
priated under  this  title  to  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Howard  Uni- 
versity and  Gallaudet  College  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  audit  by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

Sec.  206.  None  of  the  funds  contained  In 
this  title  shall  be  available  for  additional  per- 
manent Federal  p>ositlons  in  the  Washington 
area  If  the  proportion  of  additional  positions 
in  the  Washington  area  in  relation  to  the 
total  new  positions  Is  allowed  to  exceed  the 
proportion  existing  at  the  close  of  fiscal  year 
1966. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Department 


of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Appropri- 
ation Act,  1969". 

TITLE  III— RELATED  AGENCIES 
National  Labor  Relations  Board 

SALARIES    and   EXPENSES 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  to  carry  out  the  func- 
tions vested  In  It  by  the  Labor-Management 
Relations  Act,  1947,  as  amended  (29  U.S.C. 
141-167).  and  other  laws.  $35,074,000:  Pro- 
vided, That  no  part  of  this  appropriation 
shall  be  available  to  organize  or  assist  In 
organizing  agricultural  laborers  or  used  in 
connection  with  Investigations,  hearings,  di- 
rectives, or  orders  concerning  bargaining 
units  composed  of  agricultural  laborers  as 
referred  to  in  section  2(3)  of  the  Act  of  July 
5,  1935  (29  U.S.C.  152),  and  as  amended  by 
the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act,  1947, 
.as  amended,  and  as  defined  in  section  3(f) 
of  the  Act  of  June  25,  1938  (29  U.S.C.  203), 
and  Including  in  said  definition  employees 
engaged  in  the  maintenance  and  operation 
of  ditches,  canals,  reservoirs,  and  waterways 
when  maintained  or  operated  on  a  mutual, 
nonprofit  basis  and  at  least  95  per  centum 
of  the  water  stored  or  supplied  thereby  is 
used  for  farming  purposes. 

National  Mediation  Board 

SALARIES    and    EXPENSES 

For  expenses  necessary  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  as 
amended  (45  U.S.C.  151-188).  Including  tem- 
porary employment  of  referees  imder  section 
3  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  as  amended,  at 
rates  not  in  excess  of  $100  per  diem;  and 
emergency  boards  appointed  by  the  President 
pursuant  to  section  10  of  said  Act  (45  U.S.C. 
160),  $2,242,000. 

Railroad  Retirement  Boars 
payment  fob  military  service  credits 

For  payments  to  the  railroad  retirement 
account  for  military  service  credits  under  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act,  as  amended  (45 
U.S.C.  228C-1),  $18,446,000. 

limitation  on  salaries  and  expenses 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Board.  $14,490,000,  of  which  $14,- 
130,000  shall  be  derived  from  the  railroad 
retirement  account,  and  $360,000  shall  be 
derived  from  the  railroad  retirement  supple- 
mental account,  as  authorized  by  Public  Law 
89-699,  approved  October  30,  1966:  Provided, 
That  $100,000  of  the  foregoing  total  amount 
shall  be  apportioned  for  use  pursuant  to 
section  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes  as 
amended  (31  U.S.C.  665)  only  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  process  workloads  not  antici- 
pated In  the  budget  estimates  and  after 
maximum  absorption  of  the  costs  of  such 
workloads  within  the  existing  limitation  has 
been  achieved. 

Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 

Service 

salaries  and  expenses 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  Service  to 
carry  out  the  functions  vested  in  It  by  the 
Labor-Management  Relations  Act,  1947  (29 
U.S.C.  171-180.  182),  including  expenses  of 
the  Labor-Management  Panel  as  provided  in 
section  205  of  said  Act;  expenses  of  boards 
of  inquiry  appointed  by  the  President  pur- 
suant to  section  206  of  said  Act;  temporary 
employment  of  arbitrators,  conciliators,  and 
mediators  on  labor  relations  at  rates  not  In 
excess  of  $100  per  diem;  rental  of  conference 
rooms  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  and  Gov- 
ernment-listed telephones  In  private  resi- 
dences and  private  apartments  for  official  use 
in  cities  where  mediators  are  officially  sta- 
tioned, but  no  Federal  Mediation  and  Con- 
ciliation Service  office  is  maintained; 
•7,662.000. 

United  States  Soldiers'  Home 
operation  and  maintenance 

For  maintenance  and  operation  of  the 
United  States  Soldiers'  Home,  to  be  paid  from 


the  Soldiers'  Home  permanent  fund,  $8.(502.- 
000:  Provided,  That  this  appropriation  shall 
not  be  available  for  the  payment  of  hospitali- 
zation of  members  of  the  Home  in  United 
States  Army  hospitals  at  rates  in  excess  of 
those  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army.  upKin  the  recommendation  of  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  the  Home  and  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  Army. 

capital  outlay 

For  construction  of  bulldinfrs  and  facili- 
ties, including  plans  and  specifications,  and 
furnishings,  to  be  paid  from  the  Soldiers' 
Home  i)ermanent  fund.  $726,000.  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

Office  op  Ec-onomic  Opportunity 
economic  opportunity  procram 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provl.slons  of  the  Ek;onomic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  (Public  Law  88-452.  approved  Au- 
gust 20.  1964),  a*  amended.  $1,873,000,000. 
plus  reimbursements:  Provided,  That  those 
provisions  of  the  Ek-onomlc  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1967  that  set  mandatory 
funding  levels  for  programs  newly  authorized 
therein  shall  not  be  effective  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30  1969:  Provided 
further.  That  this  appropriation  shall  be 
available  for  transfers  to  the  economic  oppor- 
tunity loan  funds  for  loiins  under  title  III, 
and  amounts  so  transferred  shall  rem.-Un 
available  until  expended:  Provided  further, 
That  this  appropriation  shall  be  available 
for  the  purchase  and  hire  oi  passenger  motor 
vehicles,  and  for  construction,  alteration,  and 
repair  of  buildings  and  other  facilities,  as 
authorized  by  section  602  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  and  for  purchase  of 
real  property  for  training  centers:  Provided 
further.  That  this  appropriation  shall  not  be 
available  for  contracts  under  titles  I,  11,  V. 
VI.  and  VIII  extending  for  more  than  twenty- 
four  months:  Provided  further.  That  no  part 
of  tlie  funds  appropriated  In  this  paragraph 
shall  be  available  for  any  grant  until  the 
Director  has  determined  that  the  grantee  is 
qualified  to  administer  the  funds  and  pro- 
grams Involved  In  the  proposed  grant:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  all  grant  agreements 
shall  provide  that  the  General  Accounting 
Office  shall  have  access  to  the  records  of  the 
grantee  which  bear  exclusively  upon  the 
Federal  grant. 

Federal  Radiation  Council 
salaries  and  expenses 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  Federal 
Radiation  Council,  $127,000. 

President's  Committte  on  Consumer 
Interests 

salaries    and    EXPENSF-S 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Consumer  Interests,  estab- 
lished by  Executive  Order  11136  of  January 
3,  1964,  as  amended  by  Executive  Order  11349 
of  May  1,  1967,  $421,000. 

TITLE  IV— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  401.  Appropriations  contained  in  this 
Act,  available  for  salaries  and  expenses,  shall 
be  available  for  services  as  authorized  by 
5  U.S.C.  3109  but  at  rates  for  individuals  not 
to  exceed  the  per  diem  rate  equivalent  to 
the  rate  for  GS-18. 

Sec.  402.  Appropriations  contained  in  this 
Act  available  for  salaries  and  expenses  shall 
be  available  for  uniforms  or  allowances 
therefor  as  authorized  by  law  (5  U.S.C.  5901- 
5902 1 . 

Sec.  403.  Appropriations  contained  in  this 
Act  available  for  salaries  and  expenses  shall 
be  available  for  expenses  of  attendance  at 
meetings  which  are  concerned  with  the 
functions  or  activities  for  which  the  appro- 
priation is  made  or  which  will  contribute  to 
improved  conduct,  supervision,  or  manage- 
ment of  those  functions  or  activities. 

Sec.  404.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
are  each  authorized  to  make  available  not 
to  exceed  $7,500  from  funds  available  for  sal- 
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arlw  and  expenses  under  titles  I  and  n, 
respectlvey.  for  official  reception  and  rep- 
resentation expenses. 

Sec  405.  No  part  of  any  appropriation  con- 
tained In  this  Act  shall  remain  available  for 
obligation  beyond  the  current  flscal  year  un- 
less expressly  so  provided  herein. 

Sec.  406.  No  part  of  any  appropriation  con- 
tained In  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  finance 
any  Civil  Service  Interagency  Board  of 
Examiners. 

Sec.  407.  No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated 
under  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  pay  salaries 
of  any  Federal  employee  who  Is  convicted  m 
any  Federal.  State,  or  local  court  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction,  of  inciting,  promoting, 
or  carrying  on  a  riot,  or  any  group  activity 
resulting  in  material  damage  to  property  or 
Injury  to  persons,  found  to  l>e  In  violation  of 
Federal.  State,  or  local  laws  designed  to  pro- 
tect persons  or  property  in  the  community 
concerned. 

Sec  408  None  of  the  funds  In  this  Act 
shall  be  available  to  finance  interdepart- 
menfl  boards,  commissions,  councils,  com- 
mittees, or  similar  groups  under  section  214 
of  the  Independent  Offices  Appropriation 
Act.  1946  (31  use.  891)  which  do  not  have 
prior  and  specific  Congressional  approval  of 
such  method  of  financial  support. 

Sec  409.  No  part  of  the  funds  contained  In 
this  Aet  may  be  used  to  force  busing  of 
students,  abolishment  of  any  school,  or  to 
force  any  student  attending  any  secondary 
school  to  attend  a  particular  schoo:  against 
the  choice  of  his  or  her  parents  or  parent. 

Sec  410.  No  pnrt  of  the  funds  contained 
In  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  force  busing 
of  students,  the  abolishment  of  any  school 
or  the  attendance  of  .students  of  a  particular 
school  as  a  condition  precedent  to  obtaining 
Federal  funds  otherwise  available  to  any 
State,   school   district,   or  school. 

Sec  411  No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated 
under  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  provide  a 
loan,  guarantee  of  a  loan  or  a  grant  to  any 
applicant  who  has  been  convicted  by  any 
court  of  general  Jurisdiction  of  any  crime 
which  Involves  the  use  of  or  the  assistance 
to  others  In  the  use  of  force,  trespass  or  the 
seizure  of  property  under  control  of  an  in- 
stitution C'f  higher  education  to  prevent  offi- 
cials or  students  at  such  an  institution  from 
engaging  in  their  duties  or  pursuing  their 
studies. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Departments 
of  Labor,  and  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare .Appropriation  Act.  1909". 

AMENDMENTS  OFFERED  BT  MR    COIIEI.AN 

Mr.  COHELAN   Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an   amendment. 
The  Cleric  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Comelan  :  On 
page  56.  strike  out  section  409. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
another  amendment  to  strike  out  section 
410  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
both  amendments  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  second  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cohclan:  On 
page  57.  strike  out  section  410. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  two  amendments  will  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  Committee,  I  move  to 
strike  section  409  and  section  410  of  the 
appropriation  bill  now  before  us. 

Section  409  provides: 

No  part  of  the  funds  contained  In  this  Act 
may  be  used  to  force  busing  of  students, 
abolishment  of  any  school,  or  to  force  any 
student  attending  any  secondary  school   to 


attend  a  particular  school  against  the  choice 
of  his  or  her  parents  or  parent. 

The  intent  of  this  section  is  to  forbid 
the  use  of  Federal  incentives  to  require 
affirmative  action  to  integrate  public 
schools. 

The  language  of  the  amendments  Is  not 
clear.  It  does  not  define  what  is  meant  by 
the  busing  of  students.  It  does  not  define 
what  IS  meant  by  the  aboll.shment  of  any 
school.  It  does  not  define  what  it  means 
to  force  any  student  to  attend  any  sec- 
ondaiy  school. 

But  one  docs  not  have  to  know  the 
precise  intention  of  the  specific  language 
of  this  provision  to  recognize  that  it  is 
directed  squarely  against  efforts  to  af- 
flrnirtively  dcsesrcpate  our  schools. 

How  can  we  in  one  month  vote  for  open 
housing  or  equal  voting  rights  or  for 
other  civil  rights  and  now  vote  for  re- 
strictive provisions  to  tie  the  hand  of  the 
Federal  administrators  in  encouraging 
Integration? 

I,  for  one,  cannot  support  this  restric- 
tive Innguace.  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  .supp.ort  this  amendment. 

The  effect  of  the  second  amendment  is 
to  strike  out  section  410. 

The  effect  of  this  section  could  be  to 
remove  a  most  significant  Federal  in- 
ducement toward  more  integrated  public 
education. 

It  will  require  that  there  be  no  Federal 
policy  which  entails  affirmative  correc- 
tion of  segregated  schooling  either 
through  the  busing  of  students  to  inte- 
grated schools  or  through  a  combination 
of  schools  or  through  the  assignments  of 
pupils  to  schools. 

I  can  imagine  no  greater  obstacle  to 
eventual  desegregation  of  our  schools 
than  to  remove  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment the  power  to  enforce  its  require- 
ments for  affirmative  desegregative  ac- 
tion. 

Our  country  has  been  accused  by  the 
President's  own  Commission  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders of  suffering  from  mindless  white 
racism.  If  we  are  to  show  our  acceptance 
of  all  the  races  and  all  the  people,  we 
must  not  act  officially  by  incorporating 
into  the  Federal  law  provisions  intended 
to  perpetuate  racial  discrimination. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit 
these  two  amendments  and  urge  their 
approval  by  the  House. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  really  an 
imposition  on  the  busy  members  of  this 
Committee  to  bring  this  issue  before  the 
members  at  this  time. 

We  have  gone  over  this  matter  time 
and  again.  And  time  and  again,  the  Con- 
gress has  emphatically  rejected  pro- 
posals to  circumvent  Supreme  Court  and 
Federal  appellate  court  decisions  on 
school  desegregation  and  the  overwhelm- 
ing approval  by  the  Congress  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Let  us  not  turn  back  the  clock  at  this 
late  date,  a  full  14  years  after  the  Su- 
preme Court  declared  the  dual  school 
system  to  be  unconstitutional. 

This  latest  attempt  to  breathe  life  into 
the  racial  segregation  corpse  has  some 
added  wrinkles.  This  time  they  are  trying 
to  dress  up  the  body  with  phrases  like, 
■■forced  busing."  and  ■abolish  schools." 

Well,  we  all  know  that  these  are  just 
empty  phrases,  full  of  soimd  and  fury, 
signifying  nothing. 


Some  of  us  come  from  communities 
where  local  school  officials  have  chosen 
to  bus  students  to  improve  their  educa- 
tional opportunities.  But — mark  this — 
there  is  no  Federal  busing  requirement. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  prohibition 
against  requiring  busing  is  spelled  out 
clearly  in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.  as  amended. 

So  I  plead  with  the  members  of  this 
Committee,  let  us  not  be  distracted  from 
the  main  purpose  of  sections  409  and  410. 
and  that  is  to  try  to  legalize  the  method 
of  school  enrollment  that  would  continue 
illegal  racial  segregation  in  public  schools, 
contrary  to  the  Constitution  and  to  legis- 
lation enacted  by  this  Congress. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  o^^position  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  th*»  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  completely  opposite  to 
that  which  my  colleague  on  the  commit- 
tee from  California  has  said. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point  of 
order.  The  House  is  not  in  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Members  have 
been  quiet  during  consideration  of  this 
measure.  Let  us  continue  to  have  order 
so  that  we  may  expedite  the  public 
business 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  hope  that  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  membership, 
because  what  has  been  visited  upon  cer- 
tain areas  of  the  country  is  about  to 
spread  throughout  the  Nation,  though  as 
you  know,  I  would  personally  hope  we 
can  prevent  it.  These  amendments  would 
in  no  way  attempt  to  void  the  power  of 
the  courts.  The  courts  would  retain  all 
the  jurisdiction  they  have  ever  had.  They 
would  retain  the  right  to  issue  all  the 
orders  they  have  had  the  right,  hereto- 
fore, to  issue.  They  have  the  power  to 
carry  out  their  orders.  Let  us  get  that 
straight. 

Second,  the  schools  in  the  coimtrj' 
which  this  measure  would  touch  are  fully 
desegregated  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  gives  to  the  De- 
partment of  Education  no  right  to  do 
either  one  of  these  things.  I  have  before 
me  the  regulations,  as  well  as  a  brief  re- 
sume of  the  regulations,  issued  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Education.  The  De- 
partment of  Education  makes  no  claim 
to  power  to  affirmatively  take  these  ac- 
tions. What  is  happening  is  that  the  De- 
partment of  Education  is  withholding 
money  until  schools  "voluntarily"  offer 
to  do  these  things. 

I  participated  in  several  of  these  hear- 
ings. I  have  before  me  a  letter  from  my 
State  department  of  education  asking 
that  I  please  get  an  appointment  with 
the  top  people  in  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. In  recent  weeks  the  superintend- 
ent had  appointments  on  three  different 
occasions  with  the  Department  to  try  to 
work  something  out  so  that  the  school 
superintendents  of  my  State  could  set 
about  hiring  teachers  and  getting  ready 
for  next  fall.  On  three  separate  occasions 
those  appointments  were  canceled. 

For  2  days  we  have  heard  pleas  for 
funds  for  education.  We  have  heard 
about  the  need  for  schools  f  jr  education. 

One  of  the  things  that  this  Nation  can 
be  proudest  of  is  the  early  period  in  its 
history  in  which  we  recognized  the  value 
of  public  education.  Yet  today  we  stand 
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hy  while  the  U.S.  Department  of  Educa- 
tion actually  withholds  funds  we  provide 
for  education,  from  fully  integrated 
schools,  integrated  as  the  Congress  de- 
scribed in  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 

Can  you  believe  that  funds  have  been 
withheld  until  school  districts  agreed  to 
abolish  schools  and  force  students  to 
double  up  in  one  school?  Yet  that  is  what 
has  happened. 

Did  you  know  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, created  by  this  Government  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  cause 
of  education  throughout  the  coimtry.  is 
withholding  funds  that  belong  to 
counties  and  States  until  school  officials 
agree  to  run  the  school  to  suit  the  De- 
partment, in  a  way  different  from  that 
which  Congress  provided? 

Tliough  the  statute  which  creates  this 
agency  as  a  part  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  says  the 
Department  is  created  "to  promote  edu- 
cation." the  Department  .seems  to  be  put- 
ting other  things  ahead  of  education,  in 
violation  of  the  intent  of  the  Congress. 
We  have  always  provided  for  education, 
whether  it  be  in  the  "act  to  strengthen 
and  improve  education  quality  and  the 
educational  opportunities  in  elementary 
and  secondary  education  schools."  or 
"that  to  strengthen  vocational  education, 
or  defense  education" — through  it  all  we 
see  that  Congress  meant  to  help  improve 
the  educational  facilities  and  opportuni- 
ties throughout  this  country. 

With  all  the  problems  we  have  facing 
us  today,  I  think  that  need  is  one  that 
will  come  nearest  to  correcting  other 
problems.  But  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion is  making  such  purpose  secondary. 

The  Department  must  realize  people 
can  be  led,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  solve 
anything  by  the  use  of  force — and  my 
provision  prevents  the  use  of  "force." 

The  Department  is  withholding  funds 
from  States  and  school  districts  until  the 
Department  has  its  way,  including  funds 
from  special  acts  with  which  many  are 
not  familiar.  One  was  passed  in  1911. 
Then  the  Congress  passed  what  is  known 
as  the  Weeks  Act,  which  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  national  forests 
throughout  this  country.  In  that  act, 
passed  In  1911,  one  part  provides  that 
the  division  of  timber  proceeds  from 
many  national  forests  shall  be  paid  to  the 
States  for  schools  and  roads.  In  1923  the 
Federal  courts  held  that  this  25  percent 
of  timber  proceeds  belonged  outright  to 
the  States. 

When  I  came  here.  I  soon  realized  that 
all  of  these  great  flood  projects  through- 
out the  United  States  took  the  best  land 
in  their  area  off  the  tax  rolls,  seriously 
jeopardizing  local  education. 

The  folks  who  got  the  benefit  were  not 
the  same  folks  as  those  who  suffered  the 
damage  of  having  water  put  on  their 
land.  In  1954  I  got  the  Congress  to  enact 
a  law  providing  that  75  percent  of  the 
rentals  the  Government  received  from 
lands  taken  from  the  county  would  go 
back  to  the  county  in  lieu  of  taxes,  in 
order  to  pay  for  schools  and  roads. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  these 
funds  belong  to  the  county,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  has  been  withholding 
them  and  limiting  education  for  all  stu- 
dents. 

Now  we  come  to  the  Atomic  Energy 


Commission,  which  has  produced  and 
provided  great  numbers  of  educational 
pictures. 

The  Department  of  Education  has  de- 
manded and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion has  withheld  such  educational  films 
from  many  schools — merely  because  such 
schools  or  school  districts  refused  to  take 
the  dictation  of  the  Department. 

Tlie  Congress,  which  writes  the  laws, 
has  never  given  to  the  Department  of 
Education  the  right  to  force  busing,  the 
right  to  force  transfer  of  pupils  from 
where  their  parents  are  sending  them  to 
where  HEW  wants  them.  Nor  has  the 
Department  ever  had  the  right  to  force 
a  school  to  do  as  the  Department  wanted 
it  to  do  before  money  to  which  it  was 
entitled  was  released.  Is  it  a  dictatorship 
or  education  which  was  intended  for  all 
our  people?  You  know  it  was  education. 

There  are  two  sections,  409  and  410. 
under  the  general  provision  which  I 
authored.  Unfortimately,  such  sections — 
which  I  quote  here — do  not  control  the 
courts : 

Sec.  409.  No  part  of  the  funds  contained  in 
this  Act  may  be  used  by  any  official,  em- 
ployee or  agent  of  the  Unjted  States  Depart- 
ment of  Education  to  force  busing  of  stu- 
dents, abolishment  of  any  school,  or  to  force 
any  student  attending  any  elementary  or 
secondary  school  to  attend  a  particular 
school  against  the  choice  of  Ills  or  her  par- 
ents or  parent. 

Sec.  410.  No  part  of  the  funds  contained  in 
this  Act  shall  be  used  by  any  official,  em- 
ployee or  agent  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Education  to  force  busing  of  stu- 
dents, the  abolishment  of  any  school  or  the 
attendance  of  students  of  a  particular  school 
as  a  condition  precedent  to  obtaining  Federal 
funds  otherwise  available  to  any  state,  school 
district,  or  school. 

However,  the  courts  do  not  and  cannot 
appropriate  funds  for  education  either 
and  neither  do  we,  an  equal  body,  have 
to  pay  any  more  attention  to  the  courts 
in  handling  appi-oprlations  than  we 
want  to. 

Our  Appropriations  Committee  for  the 
past  2  or  3  years  has  written  in  its  report 
that  the  Department  of  Education  has 
been  going  ijeyond  the  law  in  this  area 
and  has  called  on  it  to  cease.  The  De- 
partment has  refused,  or  rather,  ignored 
these  directives,  leaving  our  only  recourse 
to  write  these  provisions  into  law. 

Of  course  the  courts  can  decide;  they 
can  write  decrees ;  they,  with  the  support 
of  the  executive  department,  enforce 
such  decrees,  but  not  against  Congress, 
an  equal  and  coordinate  body. 

As  much  as  we  need  education 
throughout  this  country,  and  as  much  as 
this  debate  has  shown  we  need  money  for 
education,  how  in  the  world  can  the  De- 
partment of  Education  justify  demanding 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  withhold  money 
that  belongs  to  the  States  under  the  basic 
law.  which  was  provided  for  in  the  basic 
act  of  1911  in  one  case  and  1954  in  the 
other?  How  can  we  permit  the  Depart- 
ment to  withhold  these  funds  imtil  the 
school  "voluntarily"  offers  to  do  these 
things  that  the  Department  has  no  right 
to  require? 

Is  it  not  sad  that  HEW  prevents  atomic 
energy  educational  pictures  from  being 
shown  in  schools  where  anybody  who 
wants  to   can   attend,   all   because  the 


school  does  not  have  the  HEW  prede- 
termined mixture  of  races. 

May  I  say  I  worked  3  or  4  years  trying 
to  point  this  out.  I  even  participated  in 
the  trial  of  three  or  four  cases,  when  I 
saw  that  folks  from  my  area  were  actually 
being  prosecuted.  I  first  offered  to  appear 
in  a  position  of  amicus  curiae.  I  saw  that 
was  not  sufficient,  so  having  kept  up  my 
privilege  to  practice  law,  I  api>eared  as 
counsel  for  several  school  districts  the 
HEW  officials  brought  1.000  miles  away 
from  home,  trying  to  get  the  funds  which 
we  intended  to  give  them,  but  which  were 
being  withheld — without  decision,  in- 
cluding funds  not  only  from  this  act  but 
from  the  acts  of  1911  and  1954. 

Tlien,  so  help  me,  I  have  the  letter 
liere  whore  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion refused  a  picture  to  a  school  where 
anybody  who  wants  to  can  and  does  go. 
Dr.  Seaborg.  the  head  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  busy  as  he  is.  came 
down  to  see  me.  came  to  my  office  to 
explain  that  he  had  to  withhold  the  pic- 
ture because  of  HEW.  This  Department 
made  him,  refusing  to  let  a  poor  school 
with  children  of  both  races  free  to  at- 
tend, use  an  educational  picture  which 
was  produced  with  a  part  of  a  $4  billion 
a  year  program  we  provide  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  Of  course,  it  hurt 
Dr.  Seaborg.  He  delivered,  on  yesterday 
a  brief  about  this,  explaining  why  he 
was  being  made  to  deny  the  picture's 
use. 

My  friends,  we  need  to  look  after  edu- 
cation: and  to  do  so  we  mu.st  retain 
these  provisions.  As  I  say,  they  do  not 
affect  the  courts.  They  do  not  affect  any- 
thing except  that  they  put  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  where  it  belongs, 
calling  on  it  to  conduct  itself  in  the  way 
it  was  intended  and  quit  doing  indi- 
rectly what  it  is  prohibited  from  doing 
directly. 

We  need  to  let  schools  and  school  dis- 
tricts which,  as  I  have  said,  are  all  inte- 
grated within  the  provisions  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act,  plan  their  budgets,  hire  their 
teachers,  educate  all  their  pupils.  It  is 
time  for  us  to  put  a  stop  to  this  making 
local  schools  and  school  districts  follow 
the  dictates,  not  even  of  Mr.  Cohen  but 
of  some  subordinate  and  beg  for  what  is 
theirs  by  right. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  .gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Whit- 
ten  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  But,  Mr.  Chairman, 
through  the  means  of  withholding  funds 
until  the  schools  submit  a  satisfactory 
proposal,  the  Department  is  dictating  to 
our  schools  and  soon,  if  you  don't  retain 
my  provisions,  it  will  be  doing  the  same 
to  you. 

At  one  of  these  hearings  where  I  ap- 
peared as  associate  counsel,  Dr.  Hender- 
son, who  is  the  assistant  to  the  Commis- 
sioner, testified.  I  finally  asked  him,  "The 
school  is  integrated  and  it  has  invited 
everyone  to  come,  and  some  have  taken 
advantage  of  it,  and  yet  you  still  with- 
hold funds  from  it.  Dr.  Henderson,  tell 
me  what  you  would  do  if  you  were  run- 
ning that  school?" 

He  told  me  whav  he  would  do,  but  he 
said  that  if  they  ran  it  as  he  said  he 
would  still  withhold  the  funds. 
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Let  me  tell  you  what  this  Is.  This  does 
not  change  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  It  does 
not  limit  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
courts.  It  does  not  keep  the  Federal 
courts  from  issuing  decisions,  and  order- 
ing, and  carrying  out  orders.  It  does  not 
take  anything  away  from  HEW.  and  It 
does  not  take  away  a  single  right  HEW 
claims  it  has  to  take  affirmative  action. 
It  takes  away  their  right  to  withhold 
funds  until  the  schools  "voluntarily." 
under  pressure,  do  some  of  these  things. 

My  friend  from  California  is  wrong  in 
another  thing.  The  committee  under  this 
provision  would  prevent  HEW  from 
"forcing  the  schools  or  school  districts." 
My  provisions  would  leave  schools  free, 
to  educate  whomever  wanted  to  come, 
but  they  could  not  be  required  to  bus 
children  everywhere,  and  not  have  to 
send  them  somewhere  their  parents  do 
not  want  them  to  go.  in  order  to  obtain 
their  share  of  the  funds  we  appropriate. 

Mr  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man fr»m  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  says  the  Civil  Rights  Act  will 
In  no  way  be  affected  by  this  provision. 

Mr.  WRITTEN  That  is  correct.  HEW 
would  be  pulled  back  to  the  act  is  all. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  But  I  am  sure  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  provides  that  no  Federal 
moneys  can  be  given  to  schools  that  are 
not  properly  integrated.  It  seems  to  me 
this  would  interfere  with  the  Civil  Rights 
Act 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  The  Civil  Rights  Act. 
as  far  as  integration,  says  what  can  and 
cannot  be  done  and  says  what  integra- 
tion requires.  HEW  simply  does  not  have 
the  right  to  direct  anyone  to  do  either  of 
these  things.  The  Department  does  not. 
It  Just  withholds  the  funds  until  it  gets 
people  to  do  these  things. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  But  are  the  schools 
Integrated? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  These  are  Integrated 
schools.  I  am  telling  the  gentleman  but 
they  do  not  force  people  to  go  where  they 
do  not  want  to.  except  where  such  a 
course  has  been  necessary  to  satisfy 
HEW  or  to  satisfy  a  court  order. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  have  read 
the  editorial  in  the  Sunday  Star  this  past 
Sunday  on  Judge  Skelly  Wright's  opin- 
ion, rendered  here,  in  which  he  tries  to 
run  the  country.  We  have  individual  dis- 
trict Judges  who  say  what  the  law  is  In 
an  effort  to  get  the  law  to  be  what  they 
think  it  ought  to  be:  and  actually  attempt 
to  legislate.  If  you  did  not  read  it,  you 
should. 

Congress  controls  appropriations  and 
fixes  the  terms  and  conditions  upon 
which  the  funds  shall  be  available. 

These  provisions  do  not  change  Judge 
Wright's  opinion,  but  they  do  show  Con- 
gress had  no  such  intention;  and  HEW, 
through  the  means  of  withholding  funds, 
cannot  do  indirectly  what  it  cannot  do 
directly. 

Let  us  put  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion and  our  schools  back  in  the  educa- 
tion business.  All  our  youngsters  need  It. 
We  have  others  to  take  care  of  other 
problems. 

I  hope  the  amendment  to  strike  sec- 
tions 409  and  410,  which  I  wrote  into  the 
bill,  will  be  defeated. 


Mr.  OOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

The  Supreme  Court  14  years  ago  ruled 
that  we  must  provide  equal  opportuni- 
ties in  our  school  system  for  individuals 
regardless  of  color.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  been  considerably  maligned  in  this 
respect  at  various  times. 

Ten  years  later,  in  1964,  the  Supreme 
Court  said : 

Only  those  lacking  responsible  humility 
win  have  a  confident  solution  for  problems 
as  Intractable  as  the  frictions  attributable  to 
differences  of  race,  color  or  religion. 

Last  month.  May  27,  the  Supreme 
Court  issued  a  decision  in  Green  against 
New  Kent  County,  Va..  in  which  it  dealt 
with  the  question  of  freedom  of  choice. 

The  gentleman  who  preceded  me 
talked  about  Integrated  schools.  This  is 
a  question  of  definition.  There  are  many 
who  have  contended  over  the  years  that 
if  you  Just  open  up  all  the  schools  in  a 
community  so  individuals  can  go  regard- 
less of  color  to  any  one  of  the  schools 
this  is  integration. 

The  Supreme  Court  did  not  flatly  de- 
clare that  the  freedom  of  choice  program 
was  unconstitutional  but  it  did  say  a 
month  ago: 

In  determining  whether  respondent  School 
Board  met  that  command  by  adopting  Its 
"freedom-of-cholce"  plan.  It  Is  relevant  that 
this  first  step  did  not  come  until  some  11 
years  after  Broicn  I  was  decided  and  10  years 
after  Brown  11  directed  the  making  of  a 
"prompt  and  reasonable  start."  This  delib- 
erate perpetuation  of  the  unconstitutional 
dual  system  can  only  have  compounded  the 
harm  of  such  a  system.  Such  delays  are  no 
longer  tolerable,  for  "the  governing  consti- 
tutional principles  no  longer  bear  the  Im- 
print of  newly  enunciated  doctrine." 

Further  in  the  opinion  they  held: 
We  do  not  hold  that  "freedom  of  choice" 
can  have  no  place  in  such  a  plan.  We  do 
not  hold  that  a  "freedom  of  choice"  plan 
might  of  itself  be  unconstitutional,  although 
that  arg\unent  has  been  urged  upon  us. 
Rather,  all  we  decide  today  is  that  In  de- 
segregating a  dual  system  a  plan  utilizing 
"freedom  of  choice"  is  not  an  end  in  Itself. 

Judge  Sobeloff  put  this  very  suc- 
cinctly : 

"Freedom  of  choice"  Is  not  a  sacred  talis- 
man: it  Is  only  a  means  to  a  constitutionally 
required  end — the  abolition  of  the  system 
of  segregation  and  Its  effects.  If  the  means 
prove  effective.  It  is  acceptable,  but  if  it 
fails  to  undo  segregation,  other  means  must 
be  used  to  achieve  this  end.  The  school 
officials  have  the  continuing  duty  to  take 
whatever  action  may  be  necessary  to  create 
a  'unitary,  nonraclal  system.'  " 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  two  amendments 
that  are  in  the  bill  specifically  provide 
that  no  Federal  money,  in  effect,  can  be 
used  to  assist  school  districts  in  their 
plans,  or  to  press  school  districts  in  their 
plans,  to  meet  the  Supreme  Court 
decision. 

I  would  quote  a  particularly  difficult 
clause  in  the  provisions  in  this  bill,  sec- 
tion 409: 

No  part  of  the  funds  contained  In  this 
Act  may  be  used  to  force  any  student  at- 
tending any  secondary  school  to  attend  a 
particular  school  against  the  choice  of  his 
or  her  parents  or  parent. 


The  indirect  effect  of  this,  I  fear,  will 
be  that  school  districts  which  are  ne- 
gotiating with  the  Federal  Government 
as  to  how  they  can  get  full  integration 
in  their  school  systems,  a  full  opportu- 
nity for  equal  education  for  all,  will  find 
themselves  in  a  position  that  when  the 
school  board  redistricts  it  will  not  be 
able  to  assign  pupils  unless  the  parents 
of  all  those  pupils  agree  and  give  their 
consent.  How  can  one  redistrlct  a  school 
district  in  that  fashion?  How  can  it  be 
done?  In  effect,  it  gives  the  parents  the 
riglit  to  say.  "Unless  my  child  goes  to  this 
school  he  is  not  going  to  school." 

We  have  compulsory  education  in 
this  country.  It  just  does  not  fit  into  our 
pattern  of  education. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Goodell]  may 
proceed  for  an  additional  3  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  Rentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  will  in  Just  a 
moment. 

I  think  it  is  critically  important  that 
we  preserve  the  opportunity  positively  to 
attack  this  problem  and  not  rely  on  the 
Court's  decisions  forcing  various  school 
districts  to  take  specific  action.  We  must 
allow  the  negotiating  process  to  go  on 
and  permit  Federal  funds  to  be  available 
to  pick  up  some  of  the  costs  involved  in 
meeting  some  of  these  very  difficult  and 
intractable  problems.  No  one  says  that 
it  is  an  easy  matter  that  can  be  handled 
simply  or  with  a  sweep  of  the  arm,  but 
we  should  be  attacking  it  positively.  That 
is  what  the  availability  of  these  funds 
would  make  possible.  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  will  be  enacted. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, let  me  present  a  practical  problem. 
In  a  community  the  size  of  225,000  within 
the  last  month  or  two  the  local  school 
board  on  its  own  has  made  some  very 
drastic  revisions  in  the  education  pat- 
tern in  the  community,  where  children 
should  go  to  school  and  what  schools 
are  primary,  middle,  or  secondary 
schools.  This  was  controversial  in  the 
community.  There  was  considerable  pub- 
lic concern  aroused  among  some  of  the 
local  citizens,  but  the  locally  elected 
school  board  finally  made  the  decision 
and  despite  the  unhappiness  of  some  of 
those  who  did  not  like  it,  it  is  now  to  be 
implemented  this  fall. 

It  seems  to  me  by  this  language  in  this 
bill  they  put  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal 
authorities  a  tool  or  in  the  hands  of  a 
dissident  individual  the  right  to  upset  a 
local  school  board  decision.  Is  that  a  fair 
appraisal? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Is  this  school  district 
receiving  Federal  funds? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  It  is  receiv- 
ing, like  most  public  schools  in  the  coim- 
try.  Federal  funds. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  would  raise  serious 
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questions  about  the  impact  of  this.  I 
think  the  language  is  very  loosely  drawn. 
The  question  would  come  down  to  an  in- 
terpretation of  the  words: 

No  part  of  the  funds  can  be  used  to  force 
any  student  attending  any  secondary  school 
to  attend  a  particular  school  against  the 
choice  of  his  or  her  parent  or  parents. 

When  a  local  school  district  comes  up 
with  a  plan  and  they  will  receive  Federal 
funds  to  implement  that  plan  which  will, 
in  effect,  desegregate  the  schools,  then 
the  question  comes  up  as  to  whether  it 
is  being  forced  or  not.  In  the  negotiation 
process,  was  the  school  board  under  pres- 
sure to  participate  from  the  Federal 
Government  and  was  it  being  forced.  I 
think  it  raises  very  serious  doubts  about 
the  utilization  of  funds  if  this  language 
is  contained  in  the  law. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman.  The  Civil 
Rights  Act  was  originally  passed  with 
bipartisan  support,  and  it  can  only  be 
saved  from  erosion  with  bipartisan  sup- 
port. As  usual,  I  think  the  gentleman  is 
exercising  good  Judgment  here. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  strange  and  even 
sad  that  despite  the  passing  of  14  years 
since  the  famous  Brown  school  decision, 
education  in  certain  sections  of  the 
country  is  still  on  a  segregated  basis.  All 
manner  and  kinds  of  dodges  and  subter- 
fuges and  circumventions  have  been  used 
to  prevent  the  setup  of  a  unitary  educa- 
tional system.  "ITiere  are  scores  of  such 
irregularities  that  should  not,  that  must 
not,  exist. 

The  Whitten  proposal  would  encour- 
age the  evil.  It  would  remove  effective 
sanctions  against  State  entities  that 
practice  school  segregation.  ITiese  sanc- 
tions apparently  hurt.  It  would  appear 
that  only  if  they  do  hurt  will  there  be 
school  integration.  Without  these  sanc- 
tions, integration  will  remain  distant. 

What  is  sought  here  is  to  overturn  the 
Supreme  Court  decision — Green  against 
School  Board  of  New  Kent  County.  The 
Whitten  proposal,  further,  "would  re- 
strict efforts  to  eliminate  the  badly  dis- 
credited 'freedom  of  choice'  plans,  plans 
which  by  seeming  to  allow  students  to 
choose  their  own  schools,  often  in  at- 
mospheres heavy  with  intimidation,  have 
resulted  in  virtually  no  desegregation  at 
all."  This  is  the  language  of  Roy  Wilkins, 
chairman  of  the  NAACP. 

In  the  Green  case,  the  Supreme  Court 
unanimously  ruled  that  freedom  of 
choice  was  not  an  end  in  itself  and  that 
where  there  are  "reasonably  available 
other  ways  promising  speedier  and  more 
effective  conversion  to  a  unitary  nonra- 
cial  school  system  'freedom  of  choice' 
must  be  held  unacceptable."  The  Whitten 
amendments  would  allow  no  other  means 
of  desegregation. 

In  Green,  the  Supreme  Court  met  this 
issue  head  on.  The  New  Kent  Coimty,  Va., 
schools  were  operated  under  a  court- 
ordered  freedom  of  choice  plan  of  pupil 
assignment.  After  3  years  of  operating 
under    this    plan — New    Kent    County 


waited,  it  should  be  pointed  out,  1 1  years 
after  the  first  Supreme  Court  decision. 
Brown  against  Board  of  Education,  to 
take  step  one  toward  desegregation — 85 
percent  of  all  Negro  children  in  the  school 
district  were  still  in  an  all-Negro  school. 
The  Court  held  that  the  imposition  of 
■  freedom  of  choice"  shifted  to  Negro  par- 
ents and  children  a  burden  which  is  the 
duty  of  school  officials,  the  duty  to  "con- 
vert to  a  unitary  system  in  which  racial 
discrimination  would  be  eliminated  root 
and  branch." 

Finally,  the  Court  held  that  if,  as  al- 
ternatives to  freedom  of  choice,  "there 
are  reasonably  available  other  ways,  .such 
for  illastration  as  zoning,  promising 
speedier  and  more  effective  conversion  to 
a  unitary  nonracial  school  .system,  free- 
dom of  choice'  must  be  held  unaccept- 
able." 

The  Green  case  enunciates  the  law  of 
the  land.  Tlie  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  followed  it  in  order 
to  enforce  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  by  preventing  Federal  funds  from 
going  to  school  districts  which  discrimi- 
nate on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  nation- 
al origin. 

With  the  Whitten  proposal  we  walk 
backwards — backward  to  the  lime  before 
the  famous  Brown  decision;  ve  walk 
backward  into  the  abyss  of  discoid  and 
disenchantment. 

We  would  encourage  that  racism  that 
is  splitting  our  society. 

We  would  aid  with  Federal  grants  the 
States  that  continue  segregation  contrary 
to  the  law. 

We  would  reward  the  guilty. 

We  would  thumb  our  nose  at  orderly, 
lawful  process. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not  take  the  5 
minutes.  However,  I  feel  compelled,  in- 
asmuch as  New  Kent  County  is  located 
within  the  congressional  district  which 
you  represent,  to  reply  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  when  he  mentioned  the 
coercion  being  enforced  in  this  county 
with  reference  to  the  school  that  a  child 
may  attend  under  the  freedom  of  choice 
plan. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  call  the 
attention  of  this  House  to  an  editorial 
that  appeared  with  reference  to  that 
case  in  the  Washington  Star  last  Sxm- 
day.  The  editorial  was  to  the  effect  that 
our  schools  should  be  governed  by  our 
school  administrations  and  not  by  the 
courts  of  the  country.  It  indicated  that 
the  courts  were  attempting  to  determine 
school  policies  and  to  pass  upon  school 
problems  which  should  be  decided  locally 
by  school  administrators. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  doubt  very  much  that 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  has  ever  been 
in  New  Kent  County,  Va.,  and  I  doubt 
further  that  any  member  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  this  covmtry  has  been 
in  New  Kent  County  or  is  personally 
familiar  with  the  school  problems  of  that 
county. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 


Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague  for 
yielding.  I  should  like  to  associate  my- 
.self  altogether  with  the  statement  made 
by  the  distingui.shed  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  CellerI  concerning  this 
point,  and  strongly  support  this  amend- 
ment, particularly  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  in  my  county  the  delegation  to  the 
State  .senate  is  integrated,  the  delega- 
tion to  the  house  of  representatives  is 
integrated,  but,  though  the  Brown  deci- 
sion has  been  on  the  books  since  1954, 
some  schools  in  the  county  remain  de 
facto  segregated. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Congress  lias  made  it 
abundantly  clear  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions that  the  Federal  Government  may 
not  impose  the  requirement  upon  local 
.school  districts  that  students  be  bu.s.sed 
from  one  area  to  another  in  order  to 
qualify  for  Federal  assistance. 

Tliis  being  the  case,  there  is  no  need 
for  sections  409  and  410  of  the  Labor- 
HEW  appropriation  bill  which  repeats 
this  prohibition,  but  adds  to  it  more  far- 
reaching  language  which  would,  in  effect, 
nullify  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  as  an  instrument  to  complete  the 
desegregation  of  school  systems  in  the 
South. 

Section  410  states: 

No  part  of  the  funds  contained  In  this  Act 
.shall  be  used  ...  to  force  bu.sing  of  students, 
the  abolishment  of  any  school  or  the  attend- 
ance of  students  of  a  particular  school  as  a 
condition  precedent  to  obtaining  Federal 
funds  otherwise  available  to  any  state,  school 
district,  or  school. 

What  section  410  prop>oses  is  an  invita- 
tion to  school  administrations  which 
operated  disciiminatory  educational  .sys- 
tems to  return,  uninhibited,  to  the  dis- 
crimination of  the  past.  It  would  en- 
courage others  which  still  have  not  ended 
discrimination  to  quit  trying.  It  would 
destroy  the  effort  by  the  Congress  in  past 
years  to  assure  that  all  our  citizens  are 
afforded  the  same  opportunities  under 
the  law. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  itself  con- 
tains the  following  language  in  section 
401  lb)  of  title  IV,  in  defining  the  term 
"desegregation": 

"Desegregation"  means  the  assignment  of 
students  to  public  schools  and  within  such 
schools  without  regard  to  their  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin,  but  "desegrega- 
tion" shall  not  mean  the  assignment  of  stu- 
dents to  public  schools  in  order  to  overcome 
racial  imbalance. 

Section  704  of  the  elementary  and 
secondary  education  amendment  reads, 
in  part,  as  follows: 

Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  any  department,  agency, 
officer,  or  employee  of  the  United  States  to 
exercise  any  direction,  supervision,  or  control 
over  the  curriculum,  program  of  instruction, 
administration,  or  personnel  of  any  educa- 
tional institutions  or  school  system,  or  over 
the  selection  of  library  resources,  textbooks, 
or  other  printed  or  published  instructional 
materials  by  an  educational  institution,  or  to 
require  the  assignment  or  transportation  of 
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studenta  or  teacher*  In  order  to  overcome 
racial  Imbalance. 

Section  103(d)  of  tlUe  I  of  the  Metro- 
politan Development  Act  of  1966  and 
section  2051  f>  of  title  n  also  prohibit 
conditioning  the  availability  of  Federal 
plans  on  student  busing,  and  Federal 
asipncies  understand  and  adhere  to  these 
policies. 

Yet  the  new  language  In  section  410 
would  go  much  further;  so  much  fur- 
ther, in  fact,  that  it  would  be  in  direct 
conflict  with  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  Since  title  VI  and  numerous 
court  decisions  are  responsible  for  most 
of  the  progress  accomplished  to  date  in 
abolishing  discrimination  in  the  schools, 
it  is  unthinkable  that  Congress  would 
now  take  this  step  and  turn  back  the 
clock  of  progress. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  all 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  have  read 
the  language  that  you  have  been  asked 
to  strike  from  the  pending  bill.  It  is  a 
very  simple,  very  straightforward  amend- 
menl.  -TTiere  is  no  devious  language,  no 
fine  print  to  confuse.  It  simply  says  this: 

Sec.  410.  No  part  of  the  funds  contained  in 
this  Act  shall  be  used  ...  to  force  busing  of 
students,  the  abolishment  of  any  school  or  the 
attendance  of  students  of  a  particular  school 
as  a  condition  precedent  to  obtaining  Federal 
funds  otherwise  available  to  any  State,  school 
district,  or  school. 

You  and  I  both  realize  there  is  nothing 
in  the  law  now  to  authorize  or  sanction 
such  practices.  They  are  illegal  and  they 
should  never  have  been  condoned.  Never- 
theless, as  a  prerequisite  to  obtaining 
funds,  there  have  been  many  instances 
where  school  boards  have  been  forced  to 
bus  students  across  an  entire  city,  forced 
to  abolish  some  schools  in  order  to  pack 
others,  or  to  require  the  attendance  of 
students  at  a  particular  school.  This 
despite  the  policy  of  freedom  of  choice. 

There  can  be  no  legitimate  objection 
to  the  presence  of  the  language  in  sec- 
tion 410.  To  strike  it  is  to  sanction  ille- 
gality.  to  open  the  door  for  unlawful  pro- 
cedures. And,  if  by  chance,  the  House 
should  strike  this  language.  I  shall  be  one 
of  those  who  will  seek  a  rollcall  for  I  think 
there  should  be  a  record  of  those  who 
seek  a  continuation  of  harassment  of 
school  officials,  downgrading  of  educa- 
tional standards,  and  virtual  destruction 
of  school  systems.  All  of  these  things 
have  been  done  beyond  the  law  by  over- 
zealous  teams  who  give  not  one  hoot  for 
education  and  who,  in  many  instances, 
know  nothing  about  requirements  for 
proper  educational  standards. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  an  example  of  the 
activities  of  these  teams.  Here  is  a  three- 
page  report  to  the  Board  of  Public  In- 
struction of  Jackson  County,  Fla.,  dated 
June  20,  1968.  In  this  report,  a  team  of 
five  generally  inexperienced  people,  some 
of  them  without  college  degrees,  none  of 
them  with  seasoned  experience  or  back- 
ground in  school  administration,  laid 
down  their  version  of  the  law  to  a  county 
school  board  and  a  county  school  super- 
intendent whose  collective  experience  in 
school  administration  totals  75  years.  In 
their  plan,  they  propose  more  or  less 
completely  reprograming  the  work  of  14 
s  hools  with  significant  modification  In 


faculty  assignments  for  all  of  them.  This 
revolutionary  reprograming  of  the  coun- 
ty's school  system  came  as  a  result  of  a 
very  few  days  of  study,  and  the  local 
board  was  told  to  accept  the  plan  or  pro- 
vide an  acceptable  one  within  15  days. 

In  other  words,  they  were  told  to  throw 
out  years  of  patient,  constructive  work 
and  do  it  within  a  2-week  period  to  please 
a  team  whose  only  interest  is  race-mixing 
and  which  knows  nothing  of  education. 

This  is  what  is  happening  to  schools 
throughout  the  land.  Probably  it  has 
happened  to  your  schools.  If  not,  it  will. 
Your  school  officials  and  your  school 
patrons  are  tired  of  this  harassment 
which  serves  no  useful  purpose.  They  will 
welcome  your  help  in  putting  an  end  to 
thin!:;s  that  are  done  beyond  the  law.  This 
is  where  you  can  say  very  simply  that  you 
support  education  and  you  stand  by  the 
law  of  the  land  and  the  ruling  of  the 
courts  in  the  disbursement  of  Federal 
funds  to  the  Nation's  schools. 

Mr.  WHITI'EN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate my  friend  yielding  to  me.  I 
commend  him  for  his  usual  effective 
speech. 

May  I  say  this — and  I  wish  to  repeat  it 
again — the  schools  are  full  integrated  in 
that  pupils  of  any  race  are  accepted  in 
all  schools.  Funds  coming  from  the  For- 
estry Department  that  were  set  aside  for 
the  States  for  education  by  the  Congress 
in  1911  are  being  held  up.  School  dis- 
tricts have  had  to  close  schools  in  order 
to  get  their  money  from  the  Department 
of  Education. 

Funds  due  by  law  to  the  States  and 
counties  for  education  from  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  have  been  held  up  at  the  direc- 
tion of  HEW,  as  it  insisted  on  some  plan 
to  suit  its  officials. 

These  things  have  been  brought  about 
by  witliholding  funds  until  they  volun- 
tarily offer  to  do  these  things.  I  have  par- 
ticipated in  negotiations  and  in  hearings 
why  HEW  had  required  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  to  refuse  to  permit 
schools  the  use  of  educational  pictures. 

Now  they  are  saying  that  they  are  go- 
ing to  carry  out  the  same  practices  with 
the  rest  of  the  United  States.  You  do  not 
know  what  this  will  mean.  I  am  telling 
you. 

I  tried  to  get  my  friend,  the  minority 
leader,  to  yield  to  me.  The  thing  he  says 
about  his  local  schools  being  perhaps  pro- 
hibited from  domg  as  they  wish.  What 
I  am  trying  to  do  is  keep  them  from  being 
directed  by  indirection  by  HEW  In 
Washington  so  they  can  do  as  they  like 
within  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 

This  is  directed  to  employees  of  HEW. 
I  repeat,  they  do  not  claim  to  have  the 
direct  power.  Their  regulations  do  not 
say  it.  Officials  merely  hold  up  your 
money  until  you  do  as  they  want,  though 
their  desires  go  much  further  than  any- 
thing required  by  Congress. 

May  I  say  again,  the  courts  have  the 
same  power  they  have  now.  They  can 
issue  the  same  orders  that  they  could 
issue  now  and  look  to  their  own  marshals 
for  enforcement. 

The  Congress  merely  says  here  that 
funds  we  appropriate  shall  not  be  used 


"to  force"  local  schools  to  do  that  which 
the  law  does  not  even  give  to  this  crowd 
the  right  to  require. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
briefly. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr 
Chairman.  I  hesitate  to  get  up  because 
being  from  Georgia  It  Is  pretty  obvious 
what  I  have  to  say  may  be  discounted  by 
some  Members  of  this  body. 

But  I  have  had  an  experience  in  this 
regard,  with  the  forcing  of  the  closing  of 
a  school  in  my  district. 

I  can  tell  you  this.  The  entire  faculty — 
the  Negro  principal  and  the  Negro  teach- 
ers petitioned  me  and  pleaded  with  me 
to  do  everything  I  could  to  keep  their 
school  open. 

The  students  in  the  area,  and  we  sub- 
mitted a  stack  of  petitions  this  high  to 
HEW,  asked  that  It  stay  open.  It  fell  on 
deaf  ears  because  these  people  are  more 
concerned  about  forcing  integration  than 
In  the  quality  of  education. 

We  have  integration  in  our  schools  and 
we  have  a  fairly  high  level  of  integration 
In  the  Atlanta  area,  but  it  is  entirely 
wrong  to  use  the  power  of  the  Federal 
dollar  to  force  something  on  people  that 
is  not  to  the  benefit  of  their  children.  We 
need  to  think  of  the  children  Involved. 
In  many  of  these  instances,  and  this  is 
particularly  true  so  far  as  busing  is  con- 
cerned, when  you  say  we  are  going  to 
allow  the  officials  of  our  Government  to 
bus  these  children  and  disregard  the  in- 
dividual children  Involved,  so  far  as  the 
effect  it  has  on  their  education  Is  con- 
cerned, simply  because  we  are  trying  to 
effect  some  sort  of  social  change,  that  is 
wrong  and  it  should  not  be  allowed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  defeated. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  flrst  of  all  may  I  say  I 
am  opposed  to  segregation. 

Second,  may  I  say  I  am  also  opposed 
to  using  Federal  funds  for  the  busing  of 
students. 

I  have  made  this  statement  in  my  own 
congressional  district  many  times.  I  think 
what  we  need  to  be  concerned  about  Is 
"excellence"  in  every  school  in  the  United 
States.  Some  of  the  amendments  de- 
feated earlier  today  to  restore  funds  for 
our  educational  programs  were  directed 
to  that  very  purpose — excellence.  I  re- 
gret they  were  defeated — especially  the 
funds  in  title  I  of  ESEA — programs  espe- 
cially designed  for  disadvantaged  young- 
sters. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  have  the 
attention  of  the  gentleman  who  spoke  in 
the  well  a  few  moments  ago — the  very 
distinguished  and  learned  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  May  I  ask  this  question 
of  the  gentleman? 

In  an  educational  program,  would  you 
consider  it  a  violation  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act — if  a  guideline  read  as  follows :  '"That 
in  a  program  with  a  plurality  of  white 
students,  that  it — the  program — be  di- 
rected by  a  white  person,  preferably 
male,"  would  you  consider  this  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  and  if  so 
in  what  respect? 

In  other  words,  If  the  guideline  went 
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out.  if  there  were  a  policy  to  be  followed 
in  any  place  in  the  United  States,  that  a 
particular  educational  program  with  a 
plurality  of  white  students — that  said 
program  must  be  directed  by  a  white  per- 
son? Would  the  chairman  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  consider  that  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Civil  Rights  Act? 

Mr.  CELLER.  If  there  is  in  that  process 
any  kind  of  discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  race,  I  say  it  would  violate  the  Civil 
Rights  Act. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  When  they 
specify  that  the  director — or  tlie  teacher 
of  the  student — must  be  of  the  same  race 
as  the  majority  or  the  plurality  of  the 
students? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  would  not  care  whether 
it  is  a  plurality  or  a  majority.  Regardless 
of  number,  the  criterion  is  discrimina- 
tion, and  if  there  is  racial  discrimina- 
tion of  any  sort,  regardless  of  the  num- 
ber, there  would  be  a  violation  of  the  act. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, then  I  would  like  to  submit  to  the 
attention  of  this  House  a  memorandum 
which  was  sent  out  on  April  29,  1968.  by 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  from 
the  Director  of  Project  Upward  Bound, 
and  which  reads  as  follows: 

On  January  19,  1968.  the  delegates  to  Up- 
ward Bound's  first  Winter  Conference,  in 
plenary  session,  recommended  to  OEO: 

1.  That  Upward  Bound  programs  with  a 
plurality  of  black  (Afro- American)  students 
be  directed  by  a  black  person  preferably 
male. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  that  this  is  a 
direct  violation  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  in 
two  respects :  On  the  basis  of  race  and  on 
the  basis  of  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment based  on  sex. 

The  memorandum  continues,  and  this 
is  a  matter  of  national  policy.  The  Di- 
rector of  Upward  Bound  not  only  said 
that  this  is  a  recommendation,  but  lie 
goes  on  to  say — 

2.  That  Upward  Bound  programs  with  a 
plurality  of  any  particular  racial  or  ethnic 
group  be  directed  by  a  person  of  that  racial 
or  ethnic  group.        I 

This  memorandum  was  sent  to  every 
president  of  every  college  and  univer- 
sity in  the  United  States  that  has  an 
Upward  Bound  program,  and  to  every 
Director  of  an  Upward  Bound  program. 
These  are  the  guidelines  that  they  are 
to  follow. 

On  page  2  of  the  OEO  memorandimi, 
the  National  Director  of  Upward  Bound, 
Mr.  Thomas  Billings  writes : 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  current  Project 
Directors  who  do  not  meet  the  recommenda- 
tions be  replaced.  I  am  asking  that  when- 
ever such  projects  change  Directors  that 
host  colleges  make  every  reasonable  effort 
to  fulfill  the  Winter  Conference  recom- 
mendations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  bring  this  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  because  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  have  no  national  policy 
as  far  as  civil  rights  are  concerned.  Last 
year  this  House  adopted  an  amendment 
which  stated  that  there  would  be  a  uni- 
form administration  of  all  the  guide- 
lines in  the  civil  rights  legislation,  and 
I  thought  we  meant  what  we  said. 

I  have  said  before — and  my  record 
clearly  shows  it — that  I  am  against 
segregation,  and  I  repeatedly  voted  in 


that  way.  But  I  am  growing  very  weary 
of  a  lack  of  any  consistent  national 
policy.  If  it  is  a  policy  that  meets  with 
our  approval,  we  wink  at  it  even  if  it 
is  a  violation  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 
If  there  is  reverse  discrimination — little 
effort  is  made  to  work  against  it — or 
even  to  speak  against  it.  Why? 

This  directive  from  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  is  apparently 
now  a  matter  of  national  policy.  Col- 
lege presidents  and  directors  of  Upward 
Bound  programs  must  apparently  follow 
it — if  they  are  to  receive  any  Federal 
funds.  So  in  one  case,  if  there  is  a  vio- 
lation of  the  Civil  Rights  Act — or  if  cer- 
tain individuals  have  reason  to  believe 
there  is  a  violation  of  Civil  Rights  Act — 
the  funds  are  cut  off  or  withheld.  In  the 
other  case,  the  Upward  Bound  program 
director  advises  the  local  directors,  who 
want  funds  for  the  program,  that  they 
are  to  designate  a  director  of  the  basis 
of  the  race  of  the  majority  or  plurality 
of  the  students  involved. 
"Constituency — thou  art  a  jewel." 
We  also  find  in  this  country  that  we 
apparently  are  not  concerned  about  seg- 
regated schools  for  Indian  children.  We 
see  nothing  wrong  about  building  and 
running  segregated  schools  for  these 
children.  In  fact  in  many  areas,  we  per- 
petuate the  system.  At  the  conciu.sion 
of  my  statement,  I  will  ask  permission 
to  include  an  article  on  this  subject  that 
appeared  in  the  Anchorage  paper. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  the  Mem- 
bers   of    this    House   will    give    further 
thought  to  some  kind  of  a  policy  that  is 
consistent — that  is   a   fair  policy — and 
that  considers  the  welfare  and  educa- 
tion of  all  boys  and  girls — not  just  some 
of  them. 
The  article  referred  to  follows: 
[From  the  Anchorage  Daily  News. 
June   10,   19681 
The   Price   We   Pay   for   Separate   Schools 
(By  Milo  H.  Pritz.  M.D.,  Member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Alaska  State  Ho-    e  of  Representatives) 
The  recent  ..»cellent  article  by  Mr.  Jerry 
Bowkett  regarding  Alaska's  intellectual   Al- 
catraz,     the     Mt.     EMgecumbe     school,     has 
brought  to  light  an   educational  sore   that 
has  been  festering  for  at  least  fifteen  years. 

The  recent  disturbances  at  my  old  alma 
mater.  Columbia,  caused  by  a  group  of  rev- 
olutionaries called  the  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society  is  quite  different  from  the 
mild,  orderly,  and  heartrending  request  re- 
cently made  by  the  students  of  the  Mt.  Edge- 
cumbe  that  something  be  done  to  abolish 
the  serfdom  that  exists  at  Mt.  EMgecumbe. 

The  youngsters  at  Mt.  Edgecumbe  are 
divided  into  five  phases.  This  way  of  dividing 
students  on  a  basis  of  scholastic  performance 
is  used  in  no  other  educational  system  in 
this  country  that  I  have  ever  heard  of.  It 
stimulates  them  not  at  all,  it  prepares  them 
neither  for  a  return  to  the  now  non-existent 
life  of  the  Alaska  natives  nor  for  the  com- 
petitive society  of  the  non-natives  Into  which 
we  are  all  cast  on  a  more  or  less  equal  foot- 
ing throughout  the  country. 

The  youngsters  at  Mt.  Edgecumbe  ask 
that  they  have  the  same  educational  re- 
quirements and  same  graded  advancement 
that  all  non-native  youngsters  have  in  state- 
operated  schools.  They  further  ask  that  their 
preparation  put  them  on  par  with  graduates 
of  state-operated  schools,  so  that  they  may 
go  on  into  institutions  of  higher  learning, 
not  only  in  Alaska,  but  throughout  the  na- 
tion. 


In  no  Iher  state  In  the  Union  is  segrega- 
tion on  the  basis  of  rac  tolerated.  It  Is 
against  the  1964  rulings  of  the  Supreme 
Covirt,  and  the  unbelievable  part  of  this  all 
is  that  neither  the  natives  nor  the  non-na- 
tives want  it.  The  only  people  In  favor  of 
this  system,  of  course,  are  those  in  the 
bureaucracies  involved.  It  is  Just  as  easy  to 
change  the  ways  of  a  bureavicracy  as  it  Is  to 
move  a  cemetery. 

There  are  other  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
operated  schools  in  the  state.  To  .abolish 
them,  it  would  be  very  helpful  if  our  Gover- 
nor would  come  out  unequlvocably  for  the 
immediate  take-over  of  these  BIA  schools  by 
the  state,  counting  on  the  compassion  of  the 
people  of  the  rest  of  the  nation  to  see  that 
the  federal  funds  now  expended  through 
federal  agencies  are  transferred  to  the  state. 
Further,  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
should  be  required  by  our  Governor,  within 
the  next  thirty  days,  to  come  up  with  a  plan, 
so  that  the  teachers  and  ctirriculum  of  the 
pre.sently  BIA  operated  schools  will  exactly 
match  the  requirements  for  teachers  and  cur- 
riculum of  the  state-operated  schools.  Tills 
would  abolish  immediately  this  intolerable 
segregation  of  a  group  of  our  most  cherished 
youngsters  who  are  not,  through  their  pres- 
ent education,  prepared  to  compete  with  the 
graduates  of  our  state  grammar  and  high 
.schools. 

It  is  true  that  an  occasional  Native  inakes 
it  in  u  college  or  university.  But  the  number 
is  lew  and  the  intellectual  power  of  those 
individuals  extraordinary.  The  average  per- 
son at  Mt.  Edgecumbe  and  similar  institu- 
tions is  "prepared"  to  enter  one  of  the 
so-called  Indian  schools  Uke  the  Haskell 
Institute,  whose  graduates  have  neither  the 
ability,  the  training,  nor  the  accomplish- 
ments of  those  of  schools  and  colleges 
accredited  outside  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Aftairs. 

A  start  must  be  made  somewhere  and  now. 
The  people  of  Sitka,  three  hundred  yards 
away  from  the  infamous  Devil's  Island  at 
Mt.  Edgecumbe,  are  more  than  willing  to  in- 
tegrate their  school  system  with  that  of  Mt. 
Edgecumbe.  In  other  words,  they  are  quite 
willing  that  the  first  two  years  of  the  four 
year  high  school  course  be  taken  by  all  the 
youngsters,  both  in  Mt.  Edgecumbe  and  in 
Sitka,  on  the  Sitka  side  of  the  channel,  and 
the  last  two  years  on  the  other  side,  or  vice 
versa.  The  details  of  such  an  arrangement,  of 
course,  are  in  the  province  of  the  profes- 
sional educator,  both  on  the  city  of  Sitka 
level  and  on  the  state  level. 

What  we  need  now  Is  a  prompt  recognition 
of  this  situation  on  the  part  of  the  Governor 
and  determination  to  do  something  about  it 
immediately.  The  development  of  a  plan 
within  the  next  month  for  bringing  integra- 
tion about  at  Mt.  Edgecumbe.  the  .assump- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  state  for  all  BIA 
schools  before  the  opening  of  the  school 
ses-sion   this  coming  September  is  essential. 

It  is  my  deep  hope  that  all  the  Native  or- 
ganizations in  the  state,  as  well  as  the  over- 
whelming number  of  non-native  citizens, 
will  bring  to  bear  on  our  Governor  and  his 
administration,  all  state  and  statewide  poli- 
ticians, who  consider  their  children  their 
greatest  asset  on  the  state  and  national  level, 
their  concern  for  the  immediate  solution  of 
this  intolerable  situation. 

Friday  I  received  the  following  telegram 
from  the  Board  of  Directors,  Greater  .Siika 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  "Greater  Sitka 
Chamber  of  Commerce  urges  immediate 
awarding  of  contract  for  construction  of  Mt. 
Edgecumbe  school  expansion.  Following 
morning  meeting  with  Alaska  Native  Brother- 
hood Educational  Committee  we  fully  sup- 
port integration  of  Alaska  Native  students 
and  agree  the  Mt.  Edgecumbe  expansion  is  a 
major  part  of  the  solution  to  the  overall 
problem.  Signed.  Board  of  Directors  Greater 
Sitka  Chamber  of  Commerce." 
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Mr.  WnXIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
MichiKan  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, once  again  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  has  indicated  how  carefully  she 
observes  the  operation  of  the  poverty 
program,  and  I  think  all  of  us  In  the 
House  are  grateful  to  her  for  calling  our 
attention  to  this  very  apparent  misstep 
by  someone  In  the  administration  over 
there. 

Unfortunately,  however,  this  incident 
and  the  memorandum  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  thrust  and  Im- 
pact of  the  two  sections  of  this  act  now 
under  discussion  which  deal  with  the 
administration  of  the  public  school  sys- 
tem In  this  country. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  wanted  to  stress 
this  point.  What  is  at  Issue  is  the  integ- 
rity of  the  entire  concept  of  Federal  aid 
to  education,  a  concept  that  goes  back 
over  a  century  in  American  history. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
WHrrxKN  1  — — -^ 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

I  shall  not  make  the  point  of  order 
that  the  gentleman  is  speaking  twice  on 
the  same  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  just  yielded  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  wanted  to  make  some 
nolnts  because  the  gentleman  has  made 
his  case. 

In  July  of  last  year  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  issued  a  report  on  southern 
school  desegregation  which  Indicated 
that  In  the  SUte  of  Mississippi — and  I 
do  not  mean  to  be  acrimonious  in  any 
way,  but  these  are  facts — only  2.6  per- 
cent of  the  Negro  students  were  in  de- 
segregated schools. 

Or.  to  state  it  another  way.  almost  97 
out  of  every  100  Negro  students  were 
segregated  for  the  1966-87  school  years. 
I  have  a  document  which  is  loaded  with 
detail  which  describes  the  conditions  in 
about  11  States  where  there  is  obviously 
a  problem. 

There  has  been  a  problem  which  has 
been  with  us  throughout  our  national 
history.  We  are  trying  to  change  it.  I 
suggest  we  are  not  going  to  change  it  if 
we  do  not  drop  out  this  amendment. 
When  the  gentleman  put  in  this  amend- 
ment, of  course.  I  was  very  distressed 
atx>ut  it.  and.  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  went  to  the  trouble  of  trying  to 
find  out  why  he  did  it.  Obviously  I  did 
what  we  would  all  do.  I  got  in  touch  with 
the  people  downtown.  Here  Is  what  the 
0£Bce  of  Civil  Rights  tells  me.  They  think 
possibly  this  is  what  the  gentleman  is 
talking  about. 

His  testimony  incidentally  is  In  the 
hearings.  He  came  and  quite  properly 
complained  about  it.  but  what  was  sug- 
ge- ted  to  me  is  in  the  systems  he  is  com- 
plaining about,  those  schools  have  sub- 
mitted acceptable  plans  to  eliminate  the 
dual  systems,  and  both  of  these  counties 


could  be  closing  down  their  Negro  schools 
as  essential  parts  of  their  plans,  but.  In 
the  case  of  Alcorn  County,  one  of  the 
ones  the  gentleman  was  talking  about, 
the  school  system  has  been  assigning  vir- 
tually all  Negro  children — 235  out  of 
240 — to  a  neighboring  school  jointly 
maintained  by  Alcorn  and  Corinth  in 
Mississippi.  Under  a  plan  adopted  by  the 
Alcorn  County  school  system,  those 
Negro  students  would  be  transferred 
from  the  all-Negro  school  in  Corinth 
back  to  the  predominantly  white  schools 
in  the  counties  where  they  live. 

In  their  plan,  the  Alcorn  County  sys- 
tem also  agreed  to  desegregate  the  facul- 
ty members  in  schools  where  there  is 
little  or  no  student  desegregation  due  to 
segregated  housing  patterns.  Such  a 
move  is  consistent  with  certain  court 
decisions  which  have  held  faculty  de- 
segregation is  essentially  part  of  the  de- 
segregation based  on  race.  But  In  Union 
County  that  school  system  has  been  as- 
signing 341  Negro  students  out  of  342  to 
a  school  jointly  maintained  by  Union 
County  and  New  Albany,  Miss. 

Under  the  plan.  Union  will  follow  the 
same  procedure  as  Alcorn,  assigning 
Negro  children  back  to  those  schools 
within  Union  County. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Whitten,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Cohelan  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  The  OfQce  of  Civil  Rights 
assured  me  In  neither  district  has  any 
civil  rights  ofQcer  ever  demanded  all 
Negro  schools  be  closed.  The  staff  nego- 
tiators have  suggested  students  and 
teachers  be  assigned  to  schools  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  eliminate  their  racial 
Identiflabillty  in  accordance  with  title 
VI.  but  the  method  to  accomplish  this  Is 
the  responsibility  of  local  school  officials. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  copies  of  corre- 
spondence I  have  seen  between  the  Office 
of  Civil  Rights  and  the  school  officials 
in  Alcorn  and  Union  Counties  made  it 
clear  that  desegregation  plans  In  both 
counties  were  passed  and  adopted  by 
local  school  authorities  in  order  for  them 
to  remain  eligible  to  receive  Federal  as- 
sistance under  the  terms  of  title  VI  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
say  the  gentleman's  information  comes 
from  the  Office  of  Civil  Rights.  If  the 
gentleman  had  taken  it  up  with  HEW, 
he  would  have  found  that  in  one  of  the 
cases.  Union  County,  what  happened 
may  happen  in  the  gentleman's  area  un- 
less we  retain  these  amendments.  Funds 
were  withheld,  and  the  schools  had  to 
submit  plan  after  plan  until  they  agreed 
to  have  one  school  and  put  them  all  in 
the  same  school. 

It  is  to  be  noted  from  the  gentleman's 
statement  that  in  no  case  "has  any  civil 
rights  officer  demanded."  That  is  the  way 
they  work  It.  They  withhold  the  money 
"until  you  offer." 

There  is  no  right  and  no  power  in  any 


civil  rights  act  sponsored  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Ckller]  and 
the  gentleman  from  California  or  any- 
body else  that  will  give  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  the 
right  to  withhold  money,  money  which 
we  appropriate,  until  a  plan  Is  submitted 
which  suits  them,  which  has  the  effect 
the  gentleman  mentioned — that  is,  clos- 
ing down  one  school  and  taking  the  stu- 
dents and  putting  them  all  In  another 
school — all  as  they  say  "without  any  civil 
rights  officer  telling  them  they  have  to." 

May  I  say  again,  HEW  will  not  even 
claim  it  has  that  right.  It  wUl  not  tell 
anyone  It  has  the  right  to  do  that.  It 
will  just  keep  withholding  the  money, 
and  frequently  "defer  decision,"  until  we 
doit. 

Despite  all  this  talk  for  2  days  about 
education,  in  the  process,  with  both  races 
In  integrated  schools,  some  have  done 
without  education  for  which  we  have  ap- 
propriated money,  because  of  the  policy 
of  HEW  officials — nearly  all  schools  have 
been  disrupted  in  their  planning,  their 
budget,  hiring  faculty.  I  repeat,  the  courts 
have  the  power,  and  have  always  had,  to 
decide,  though  I  differ  with  them  fre- 
quently and  with  the  support  of  the 
executive  to  enforce  It.  We  In  turn  have 
the  right  to  make  appropriations  on  our 
terms  and  conditions  as  we  mean  to  make 
them.  

In  no  way  should  HEW  be  permitted 
to  withhold  funds  from  education,  which 
Is  so  badly  needed  in  integrated  schools, 
until  a  school  district  comes  up  with  a 
plan  that  goes  further  than  the  law  re- 
quires, and  In  some  cases,  is  even  for- 
bidden to  HEW,  except  where  "volun- 
tai-y."  I  am  telling  you,  the  Department 
Is  forcing  the  "voluntary"  In  my  section. 
Its  officials  say  you  will  be  next. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment.  I  urge  a  "yea"  vote. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
these  amendments  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  at  6:20  p.m. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sj'lvanla? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ob- 
ject. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
these  amendments  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  at  6:20  p.m. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  FarbsteinI. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
favor  this  amendment.  I  am  grevlously 
disappointed  with  the  bill  that  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  presents  to  us 
today.  It  Is  a  bill  thoroughly  Inadequate 
to  meet  the  demands  of  our  time.  It  is 
regression  to  the  days  when  the  Federal 
Government  accepted  no  responsibility 
for  education  in  the  Nation.  We  cannot 
expect  to  be  a  first-class  nation  by  cut- 
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ting  back  on  our  capital  Investment  in 
our  young  p>eople.  We  cannot  expect  to 
solve  our  social  problems  by  eliminating 
vital  educational  programs.  We  will  re- 
gret the  day,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  we 
set  the  precedent  for  making  economies 
in  the  Nation's  educational  system.  We 
will  mark  it  as  a  milestone  In  our  social 
decline.  I  am  proud  of  the  great  steps 
we  have  made  in  recent  years — and  I  am 
now  ashamed  that  Congress  is  being  told 
it  must  take  a  step  backward.  Great 
countries  do  not  step  backward  in  their 
educational  expenditures.  When  they  do, 
they  surely  fall  victim  to  decadence. 

But  my  objection  to  this  bill  Is  not 
limited  to  a  cutback  In  funds.  There  are 
other  repulsive  provisions  in  this  legis- 
lation, most  notably  the  sections  409  and 
410.  These  sections  set  out  to  tie  the 
administration's  hands  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  national  policy  on  the  desegre- 
gation of  our  schools.  They  appear  to 
forbid  Federal  officials  to  use  funds  to 
"force"  busing,  when  in  reality  no  funds 
have  ever  been  used  for  such  a  purpose. 
But  more  significant,  although  the  word- 
ing of  these  sections  is  vague,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  commandment  that  Fed- 
eral funds  not  be  used  to  require  the  re- 
districting  of  schools  so  as  to  end  segre- 
gation. Mr.  Chalnnan,  this  provision  Is 
an  outrage.  It  Is  being  used  to  thwart  the 
enforcement  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  as  Interpreted  in  the 
Brown  decision  of  1954.  It  is  designed  to 
thwart  the  public  policy  of  our  Govern- 
ment. Perhaps  most  serious,  its  end  re- 
sult vflll  be  to  aggravate  social  turmoil. 
In  an  age  when  we  are  moving  toward 
the  resolution  of  our  social  problems, 
these  provisions  move  us  back  toward  the 
dark  ages  of  segregated  life.  Sections  409 
and  410  must  be  defeated.  They  are  un- 
worthy of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Ryan]. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendments  to  strike  out 
sections  409  and  410,  which  are  another 
attempt  to  undermine  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  and  to  overturn  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  decisions  requiring  public 
.school  desegregation. 

A  particular  target  of  the  langiiage  in 
sections  409  and  410  appears  to  be  the 
recent  decision  on  May  27,  1968,  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  Green  against 
New  Kent  County.  The  Supreme  Court 
held  In  the  Green  case  that  so-called 
freedom  of  choice  plans  are  acceptable 
only  If  they  actually  accomplish  the  goal 
of  school  desegregation  and  the  prompt 
elimination  of  dual  school  systems.  The 
basis  for  this  decision  was  not  statutory; 
it  was  constitutional.  It  followed  logically 
from  the  Brown  against  the  Board  of 
Education  decision  of  1954. 

Even  with  unequivocal  Supreme  Court 
decisions,  a  strong  civil  rights  statute 
enacted  In  1964,  and  a  vigorous  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  supervising  civil 
rights  compliance,  only  14  percent  of 
Negro  students  in  the  South  are  attend- 
ing desegregated  schools.  At  that  rate, 
complete  desegregation  will  be  achieved 
by  the  year  2054,  just  In  time  for  the 
centennial  of  the  Brown  decision,  which 


required  desegregation  with  all  deliber- 
ate sp>eed. 

Sections  409  and  410  seriously  Impair 
the  ability  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  carry  out  both 
a  statutory  and  constitutional  obligation. 
That  is  clearly  Its  Intent.  Section  410 
prohibits  requiring  "the  attendance  of 
students  of  a  particular  school  as  a  con- 
dition precedent  to  obtaining  Federal 
funds  otherwise  available."  If  schools  are 
zoned,  or  other  means  are  used  to  per- 
petuate segregation,  no  transfer  of  .stu- 
dents could  be  required  to  bring  about 
compliance  with  title  VI  or  the  Green 
decision. 

This  is  clearly  destructive  of  both  the 
constitutional  issues  and  the  Intent  of 
title  VI.  At  this  time  of  crisis,  when  we 
are  reaping  the  fruits  of  years  of  dis- 
crimination, it  would  be  a  most  imwise 
policy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California  ( Mr. 
Edwards]. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chaiiman,  sections  409  and  410  of  the 
Labor- HEJW  appropriation  bill  represent 
no  more  than  an  effort  to  cancel,  by 
legislation,  the  constitutional  rights  of 
minority  children.  In  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  Congress  emphatical- 
ly stated  that  programs  or  activities 
which  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  lace, 
color,  or  national  origin  may  not  be  as- 
sisted by  Federal  funds. 

The  objective  of  the  Isuiguage  in  sec- 
tion 601  of  title  VI  Is  to  end  the  harsh 
and  unjust  discrimination  against  mi- 
norities as  exemplified  in  the  illegal  duaJ 
school  system,  wherever  it  may  exist. 
Since  this  law  was  passed,  hundreds  of 
school  systems  have  moved  away  from 
the  dual  system — completing  a  systemat- 
ic and  orderly  changeover  to  a  unitary 
system  In  which  all  students  are  af- 
forded the  same  treatment,  and  are  no 
longer  segregated  on  accoimt  of  their 
race.  Many  school  systems  are  still  In 
the  process  of  change,  and  most  of  them 
are  making  desegregation  progress. 

The  language  of  sections  409  and  410 
would,  in  the  opinion  of  all  who  are 
familiar  with  the  provisions  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  cripple  a  program 
which  has  shown  promise  of  ending  dis- 
criminatory practices  bearing  a  major 
share  of  the  blame  for  the  social  ills 
which  beset  this  country  today.  For  out 
of  the  shabby  and  oppressive  educational 
systems  afforded  the  minority  citizen  of 
the  South  have  come  the  generations  of 
migrants  to  the  Nation's  major  cities, 
many  of  whom  today  are  unemployed 
and  unemployable. 

Today — despite  numerous  Supreme 
Court  rulings  and  the  continuing  effort 
toward  enforcement  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964 — only  14  of  every  100  Negro 
students  In  the  South  are  In  schools 
which  have  at  least  50  percent  white  en- 
rollment. In  some  345  school  districts 
which  are  under  Federal  court  order  to 
desegregate,  fewer  than  10  of  every 
hundred  Negro  students  arc  in  desegre- 
gruted  schools;  in  1,100  school  districts 
which  are  desegregating  under  voluntary 
plans  developed  pursuant  to  title  VI  de- 
signed to  end  racial  discrimination,  ap- 
proximately 20  of  every  hundred  Negro 


students  can  be  considered  in  desegre- 
gated schools. 

Most  of  this  progress,  unsatisfactory 
though  It  Is  In  the  eyes  of  citizens  de- 
prived of  their  rights  because  of  race, 
color,  or  national  origin,  has  come  about 
since  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  There- 
fore, it  may  be  expected  that  the  law  will 
remain  a  continuing  target  for  tho.se  who 
are  opposed  to  actions  which  promise 
minority  group  citizens  a  share  In  the 
freedoms  taken  for  granted  by  most 
Americans.  To  give  In  to  this  newest  ef- 
fort to  undo  the  good  which  has  been 
accomplished,  to  wipe  out  the  progress 
of  recent  years,  should  be  unacceptable 
to  Congress,  the  executive  branch  and 
the  courts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  anything,  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  needs  strengthening. 
To  take  the  other  approach,  to  attempt 
to  undermine  it  via  an  Appropriations 
Act,  to  water  It  down  In  any  way  In  the 
year  1968  would  represent  a  betrayal  of  a 
cross-section  of  America  that  cannot 
bear — and  must  not  be  asked  to  bear — 
new  and  oppressive  burdens. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes   the    gentleman    from    California 

[Mr.  ROYBAL]. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  understand  how  sections  409 
and  410  ever  got  into  the  Labor-HEW 
appropriations  bill,  as  reported  out  last 
Thursday  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

As  most  of  us  know,  the  Supreme  Court 
just  last  month  ruled  that  freedom  of 
choice  school  enrollment  plans  are  ac- 
ceptable as  a  means  of  desegregating 
schools  only  If  they  achieve  the  purpose 
for  which  they  are  intended — the  elimi- 
nation of  dual,  racially  segregated  school 
systems. 

The  highest  Court  of  the  land  went 
on  to  say.  In  the  case  of  the  New  Kent 
County,  V£*.,  school  board,  that  when 
other  methods  promise  "speedier  and 
more  effective  conversion  to  a  imitary, 
nonraclal  system,  freedom  of  choice 
must  be  held  unacceptable."  And  the 
Court  declared,  in  very  clear  language: 

The  burden  on  a  school  board  today  is  to 
come  forward  with  a  plan  that  promises 
realistically  to  work,  and  promises  realisti- 
cally to  work  now. 

It  should  be  obvious  to  everyone  here 
that  sections  409  and  410  are  in  clear 
conflict  not  only  with  the  Supreme 
Court's  May  27  decision,  but  also  with 
the  Court's  historic  ruling  of  1954,  out- 
lawing dual  school  systems  based  on  race. 

That  1954  decision  has  been  affirmed, 
reaffirmed,  and  reaffirmed  again  by  Fed- 
eral appellate  courts.  The  Congress,  too, 
has  made  its  position  clear  by  approv- 
ing, by  a  substantial  margin,  the  land- 
mark Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  Title  VI 
of  that  act  prohibits  the  use  of  Federal 
funds  in  any  activity  which  discriminates 
because  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin. 

Mr.  Chairman,  sections  409  and  410 
of  the  pending  legislation  clearly  run 
counter  to  the  expressed  intent  of  the 
Congress  not  to  fund  illegally  segregated 
activities.  They  should  be  deleted  from 
this  bill,  and  I  trust  they  will  be,  and 
decisively. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recoe- 
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nizes  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina I  Mr   Fountain  1. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  this  amendment. 

One  of  these  days  when  I  can  get 
enough  time  I  am  going  to  take  it  and 
tell  the  Members  of  this  House  just  how 
the  Office  of  Education  has  been  treating 
the  school  authorities  and  the  people  of 
my  section  of  the  country.  They  have  a 
bunch  of  little  czars,  little  dictators,  if 
you  will,  who  are  traveling  throughout 
the  South  telling  school  boards  what 
they  must  do.  what  schools  they  must 
close,  the  schools  they  must  build,  the 
percentage  of  integration  we  must  ac- 
complish in  order  to  get  Federal  funds. 

This  has  been  done,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  in  school  district  after 
school  district,  our  people  have  worked 
their  problems  out  and  have  assigned 
their  children  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation 
and  good  will,  accomplishing  substantial 
Integration,  without  any  discrimination. 

It  will  take  some  of  our  areas  time  to 
get  the  funds  through  bond  issues,  and 
otherwise.  Forced  integration  is  not  the 
answer.  In  fact,  it  can  lead  only  to  low 
qualMy  education  of  all  our  children.  I 
hope  the  amendment  will  be  defeated. 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  CormanI. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  to  prevent 
HEW  from  looking  behind  the  so-called 
free-choice  plan  in  the  administration  of 
title  VI  of  the  1954  civil  rights  bill. 

Specifically.  HEW  has  been  challeng- 
ing such  plans  and  refusing  to  grant  Fed- 
eral funds  when  the  plans,  in  fact,  have 
been  used  to  [>erpetuate  racial  discrim- 
ination in  public  education. 

In  those  areas  of  the  Nation  which  had 
legally  enforced  racial  segregation  in 
public  schools  prior  to  1954.  the  free- 
choice  plan,  coupled  with  intimidation, 
coercion,  and  cruelty,  has  been  used  to 
keep  Negro  children  out  of  white  schools, 
and  to  perpetuate  inferior  education  and 
the  indignities  and  deprivation  which 
flow  from  racial  segregation  in  Its  worst 
form.  Evidence  of  these  facts  is  abimdant 
in  the  reports  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission and  in  the  hearings  held  before 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  to  in- 
quire into  free-choice  plans. 

Slow,  painful,  but  important,  progress 
has  been  made  toward  tearing  down  ra- 
cial barriers  in  southern  schools  through 
the  patient,  persistent  action  of  HEW 
in  the  administration  of  title  VI  require- 
ments. This  amendment  threatens  to 
strike  a  death  blow  at  those  efforts. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  support  the 
pending  amendment  to  strike  sections 
409  and  410  from  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Evans]  . 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be 
allowed  to  yield  my  time  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  CohelanI. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

Mr.  TAIiCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ob- 
ject. 


Mr  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  COHELAN 1 . 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
Committee.  I  will  put  the  detailed  facts 
into  the  Record.  But,  I  want  to  remind 
you  more  than  2  million  Negro  students 
are  still  segregated  in  11  States  despite 
the  thunderous  protests  of  the  South. 
That  fact  alone  evidences  the  need  for 
civil  rights  enforcement,  not  the  aban- 
donment of  our  responsibility  under  the 
Constitution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 

ScOTT 1 . 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chaiiinan,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  people  of  this 
country  want  their  children  bused  from 
o?ie  neighborhood  to  another,  but  believe 
in  the  iiclKhborhood  concept  for  schools. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes t.ic  gentleman  from  New  York  [  Mr. 

SrUEITER). 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 

COHELAN I . 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  some 
of  our  brethren  from  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  United  States  are  obviously 
aimoyed  by  this,  but  take  a  look  at  the 
record.  How  they  can  charge  we  have 
been  unfair  to  them  in  the  light  of  the 
fact  of  the  conditions  that  exist  down 
there.  There  has  been  no  great  effort 
evidenced  that  they  have  been  trying  to 
get  things  changed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Rivers  I. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Written  1  to  speak 
for  me  on  this  antlsouthern  amendment. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  CaUifomla  has  read  as 
a  fact  a  report  which  he  has.  I  have 
served  here  a  good  long  time,  and  I  be- 
lieve my  word  is  good  with  any  colleague 
I  have.  There  is  not  a  single  Negro  in  the 
South  that  is  not  free  to  go  to  any  school 
he  wants  to.  There  is  not  a  school  in  my 
district  that  is  not  integrated,  open  to 
all  students.  There  is  not  a  school  dis- 
trict in  my  area  that  has  voluntarily 
tried  to  bus  students,  or  voluntarily  abol- 
ished a  school,  or  voluntarily  made  stu- 
dents change  schools  against  the  wishes 
of  their  parents.  We  must  not  let  HEW 
i-equire  more  than  "the  law  allows." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
William  D.  Ford). 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  deference  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Service  I  want  to  say  that  I  rise  to  sup- 
port the  amendment.  But  I  do  not  con- 
sider myself  in  any  way  taking  an  anti- 
South  ix>sitlon.  However,  I  do  wish  to 
say  this,  that  school  busing  Is  not  an 
ingredient  of  this  amendment  but  Is 
thrown  In  as  surplusage  and  in  an  effort 
to  discredit  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey   [Mr. 

JOELSOM]. 


Mr.  J0EI50N.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
heard  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  WhittenI  tell  us  what  was  hap- 
pening in  Union  County,  Miss.  I  just 
want  to  use  my  40  seconds  to  tell  the 
Members  of  the  House  I  was  delighted  to 
learn  that  there  is  a  Union  County  in 
Mississippi. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Casey  1. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi [  Mr.  Whitten  I ,  whether  his  amend- 
ment proposes  to  overturn  any  Court  rul- 
ing or  whether  it  is  an  amendment  to  do 
anything  with  the  existing  civil  rights 
law? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

May  I  say  that  the  amendment  which 
I  have  offered,  if  adopted,  would  not  af- 
fect any  Court  decision  in  this  coimtry 
and  it  would  not  affect  the  ability  of  the 
Court  to  issue  any  decree  of  the  Court. 
It  merely  prohibits  the  doing  of  that 
which  the  Office  of  Education  has  been 
doing  indirectly,  which  it  has  no  author- 
ity to  do  directly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Thompson]. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr 
Chairman,  this  was  referred  to  as  loeinp; 
an  anti-South  amendment.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  anti-South.  However,  I  do  be- 
lieve that  some  of  the  i}eople  from  the 
North  might  consider  It  an  anti-North 
amendment  when  it  comes  to  the  busing 
of  students.  For  that  reason  it  might  be 
considered   an   anti-North   amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes   the    gentleman    from    California 

(Mr.  COHELANl. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
use  my  40  seconds  to  urge  that  you  sup- 
port the  amendment.  It  is  absolutely 
vital  to  the  continued  conduct  of  the 
program  to  properly  implement  title  VI 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. The  Chair,  under  the  unanimous- 
consent  request,  cannot  recognize  the 
other  four  Members  who  are  listed. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thought  the  Chair  said  that  all  of  those 
who  were  standing  would  be  recognized. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  expired. 
The  request  was  for  a  time  certain  and 
that  was  6:20  p.m.  It  is  now  past  6:20 
p.m.  at  this  time. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  will  state  his  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr.  WATSON.  At  least.  Mr.  Chairman, 
those  of  us  who  are  on  our  feet  should 
be  recognized,  and  short  of  that,  would 
we  not  have  the  right  of  revising  and  ex- 
tending our  remarks? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  may 
have  that  privilege  if  he  so  requests. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  request 
that  privilege. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Hai.l],  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  QiTiE].  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Whitten],  and  the  gentleman 
Irom  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Waxsun]  ask 
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unanimous  consent  to  extend  their  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlemen? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  sup- 
port of  the  amendment.  Last  year  we 
amended  section  704  of  the  ESEA  to 
make  certain  that  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation could  not  use  any  funds  to  "re- 
quire the  assignment  of  transportation 
of  students  or  teachers  in  order  to  over- 
come racial  imbalance."  I  supported  that 
amendment. 

Now  the  Whitten  amendment  goes  too 
far.  It  would  prevent  the  local  school 
district  from  busing  students,  closing  a 
school  or  assigning  a  student  to  a  school 
vdthout  a  parent's  approval  using  title  I 
ESEA  money.  This  would  be  true  even  if 
the  local  school  district  felt  it  was  a  wise 
use  of  the  title  I  money  to  help  disad- 
vantaged children.  This  is  Federal  con- 
trol of  education  which  I  do  not  support. 

We  also  run  into  the  danger  of  section 
409  and  section  410  reversing  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  as  It  applies  to  educa- 
tion laws.  I  believe  that  Federal  funds 
should  be  withheld  from  any  program 
where  racial  discrimination  exists.  If  a 
school  district  moving  from  racial  segre- 
gation of  the  past  wants  to  close  a  segre- 
gated school  and  bus  the  students  to  an 
integrated  school,  they  should  be  per- 
mitted to  do  so  with  Federal  funds  which 
they  would  receive  under  this  title  I 
ESEA  entitlement. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
provisions  were  written  because  we  sim- 
ply must  see  to  it  that  the  Department  of 
Education  releases  promptly  funds  ap- 
propriated by  Congress  for  education  to 
all  States  and  to  school  districts  and 
schools,  as  intended  in  this  appropria- 
tion. 

We  must  see  that  the  Department  of 
Education  does  not  continue  to  demand 
more  of  States,  school  districts,  and 
schools  than  Congress  has  provided  in 
its  various  actions,  as  a  condition  prece- 
dent for  schools  to  obtain  funds  we  mean 
for  them  to  have.  We  must  see  to  it  that 
education  is  not  impaired  or  restricted  by 
reason  of  officials  in  the  Department  of 
Education  who  place  more  importance  on 
.stretching  congressional  intent  to  serve 
their  desires  or  those  of  some  other  de- 
partment or  branch  of  Government. 

After  all,  it  is  Congress  that  provides 
funds  and  says  what  they  are  for.  The 
Congress  has  defined  desegregation  and 
other  terms  together  with  providing  re- 
•■-trictions  and  prohibitions,  which  cer- 
tainly spell  out  what  Congress  has  in 
mind  in  the  provision  of  funds  for  edu- 
cation. We  say  this  in  all  the  legislative 
acts  as  well  as  in  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964,  as  amended.  As  I  have  pointed 
out  in  this  debate,  let  controversies  be 
settled,  but  let  schools  operate  and  stu- 
dents receive  education  while  the  con- 
troversy is  being  settled. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  act 
before  us  will  be  the  most  recent  expres- 
sion of  Congress,  and  in  its  passage  the 
Congress  will  have  clearly  repeated  these 
views  subsequent  to  all  these  other 
things  on  which  the  various  officials  of 
the  Department  have  tried  to  justify 
their  handling  of  schools  and  school  dis- 
tricts. 


Congress,  or  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  Government,  is  not  only  an  equal 
and  coordinate  branch  of  Government 
but  it  is  first  mentioned  in  the  Constitu- 
tion— because  it  Is  the  people's  branch. 

For  the  Department  of  Education  to 
attempt  to  thwart  the  clear  intent  of 
Congress  cannot  be  condoned.  We  need 
to  defeat  Mr.  Cohelan's  amendment  and 
retain  sections  409  and  410. 

Tlien  schools,  open  to  all  students,  can 
move  ahead  in  an  orderly  manner,  and 
provide  maximum  education  which  is  so 
badly  needed.  Officials  of  local  school  dis- 
tricts and  of  schools  will  not  have  to 
spend  half  their  time  at  the  demand  of 
HEW,  offering  proposals  to  do  more  than 
Congress  has  required  in  order  to  obtain 
their  share  of  the  funds  the  Congress 
makes  available.  The  U.S.  Department  of 
Education  cannot  then  hold  up  funds  to 
force,  or  otherwise  force,  the  movement, 
assignment,  reassignment  or  transpor- 
tation of  children  against  the  expressed 
wishes  of  their  parents;  nor  can  it  force 
the  abolishment  of  schools  against  the 
wishes  of  the  school  district. 

With  the  adoption  of  sections  409  and 
410,  which  I  quote: 

Sec.  409.  No  part  of  the  funds  contained  In 
this  Act  may  be  used  to  force  busing  of 
students,  abolishment  of  any  school,  or  to 
force  any  student  attending  any  secondary 
school  to  attend  a  particular  school  agaliLst 
the  choice  of  his  or  her  parents  or  parent. 

Sec.  410.  No  part  of  the  funds  contained  in 
this  Act  shall  be  used  to  force  busing  of  stu- 
dents, the  abolishment  of  any  school  or  the 
attendance  of  students  of  a  particular  school 
as  a  condition  precedent  to  obtaining  Federal 
funds  otherwise  available  to  any  State,  school 
district,  or  school. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  cannot  misundersand  what 
Congress  means,  or  what  Congress  In- 
tended in  the  various  Education  and  Civil 
Rights  Acts ;  nor  can  the  various  Federal 
courts  have  any  ground  to  misconstnie 
our  intent.  Now  prohibited  from  directly 
busing  students,  these  sections  would 
prohibit  HEW  from  requiring  busing  in- 
directly, by  abolishing  schools  or  forcing 
students  to  change  schools  against  the 
will  of  their  parents. 

While  this  action  today  can  neither 
add  to  nor  subtract  from  the  constitu- 
tional or  statutory  authority  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  the  subordinate  Federal 
courts,  it  should  have  the  effect  of  pull- 
ing the  courts  back  from  retarding  edu- 
cation by  its  custom  of  tacit  approval  or 
free  expression  of  what  it  thinks  the  rule 
ought  to  be. 

If  they  are  to  attempt  to  run  the  public 
schools,  the  courts  could  not  do  so  in- 
directly but  would  have  to  move  affirma- 
tively in  the  face  of  the  declared  intent 
of  Congress.  To  do  that  would  be  to  invite 
public  opinion  to  step  in  as  it  has  had  to 
do  in  an  effort  to  return  the  Nation  to 
some  semblance  of  "law  and  order." 

Again,  I  say,  retain  these  provisions 
and  put  the  Department  of  Education 
back  in  the  business  of  education,  where 
it  belongs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  I  Mr.  Cohelan  1 ,  and 
the  vote  will  be  en  bloc. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Cohelan >  there 
were — ayes  75,  noes  116. 


Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Cohelan 
and  Mr.  Whitten. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
101,  noes  137. 

So  the  amendments  were  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    DY    MR.    JOKLSON 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Joelson:  On 
page  28.  line  25,  delete  the  figure  "$182.- 
592.000"  and  substitute  In  Its  place  the  figure 
•$183,356,000". 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is 
both  an  advantage  and  a  disadvantage 
to  speaking  so  late  in  the  evening  near 
the  time  of  a  vote — nobody  listens  very 
much,  but  you  have  a  big  audience.  I  am 
grateful  for  that. 

I  have  five  amendments  but  I  will  tell 
the  Members,  I  will  only  speak  for  5 
minutes  on  the  first  amendment  and  fol- 
lowing that  I  will  merely  Identify  the 
other  amendments. 

All  my  amendments  would  do  would  be 
to  restore  to  the  1968  levels  the  appro- 
priations for  the  following — the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute,  the  National 
Heart  Institute,  the  Institute  of  Dental 
Research,  the  National  Institute  of  Ar- 
thritis and  Metabolic  Diseases,  and  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases 
and  Blindness. 

Let  us  start  with  the  National  Cancer 
Institute.  This  bill  cuts  the  budget  re- 
quest by  $5,115,000 — but  it  is  not  content 
with  doing  that.  In  addition  to  cutting 
the  budget  request  $5,115,000,  it  aLso  cuts 
it  $764,000  below  the  amount  appropri- 
ated for  1968. 

Now  all  my  amendment  would  do 
would  be  to  restore  the  $764,000.  You 
would  still  have  a  reduction  of  more  than 
$4,000,000  over  the  budget  recommenda- 
tion. After  they  recommend,  mind  you,  a 
cut  over  the  1968  appropriation,  the 
writers  of  the  report  state: 

Although  substantial  progress  has  been 
made  In  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  many 
forms  of  cancer,  this  disease  continues  to  be 
the  second  leading  cause  of  death  In  the 
United  States.  Moreover,  the  incidence  of 
cancer  Is  rising  and.  despite  steady  Improve- 
ment In  the  cure  rate  for  some  forms  of  the 
disease,  the  overall  cancer  death  rate  con- 
tinues to  creep  up. 

TTie  accelerated  Incidence  of  lung  cancer, 
which  is  expected  to  claim  55.000  lives  in 
1968.  poses  a  problem  of  special  urgency. 

And  how  do  they  respond  to  the  spe- 
cial urgency?  Cutting  the  appropriation 
below  last  year.  They  do  the  same  thing 
for  the  Heart  Institute,  for  the  Dental 
Institute  and,  I  might  say,  while  we  are 
on  the  subject  of  the  Dental  Institute,  the 
word  "impacted  '  here  Is  a  magic  word  as 
we  have  seen  with  respect  to  aid  to  fed- 
erally impacted  school  areas.  Perhaps  if 
we  had  called  this  "against  the  impacted 
wisdom  tooth,"  we  could  have  gotten  the 
money,  too.  But  even  with  regard  to  such 
a  vitally  important  program  as  the  In- 
stitute of  Neurological  Diseases  and 
Blindness  there  is  a  cut  of  almost  $2 
million  below  the  amount  appropriated 
for  1968,  despite  the  fact  that  the  report 
states: 
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As  a  result  of  many  advances  In  researcb 
on  epUepsy.  It  Is  now  possible  to  Initiate  a 
broader  program  to  evaluate  newly  discovered 
drugs. 

And  despite  the  fact  that  they  say  It  Is 
possible  to  Institute  a  broader  program, 
they  give  you  a  narrower  appropriation 
than  we  had  in  1968. 

I  just  really  cannot  understand  this 
committee.  They  continually  stress  the 
need.  The  report  is  replete  with  phrases 
like— 

The  committee  does  not  favor  any  slack- 
ening in  the  pace  and  scope  of  medical  re- 
search. 

Then,  mind  you.  they  are  not  cutting 
this  just  below  the  budget  recommenda- 
tions. I  acknowledge  that  we  have  a  $6 
billion  reduction  figure  to  meet,  but  that 
refers  to  the  1969  fiscal  year  budget  rec- 
ommendations. We  are  cutting  these  flg- 
lires  even  below  last  year. 

Mr.  FLOOD,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  As  you 
know,  there  is  no  member  of  this  Com- 
mittee more  concerned  with  those  killing 
dissaaes  that  my  friend  from  New  Jersey 
just -Itemized  than  am  I.  Most  of  you 
know  that  I  have  had  some  dlfflculty 
with  some  of  those  problems,  and  as 
chairman  of  this  subcommittee,  you  can 
be  sure  under  no  circumstances  would 
I  be  a  party  at  any  time,  any  place,  any- 
where to  an  effort  to  damage  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health— at  no  time. 

A  cut  was  made.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  as- 
sure the  Committee  and  I  implore  the 
Committee  to  believe  me,  it  is  a  token  cut 
if  we  ever  saw  one.  I  might  add  this.  I 
can  assiire  the  gentleman,  and  my 
friend,  from  New  Jersey  that  under  nor- 
mal circumstances  this  subcommittee 
would  never  have  put  a  glove  upon  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  even  for 
a  token  cut.  However,  this  is  not  a  sacred 
cow  beyond  any  others.  The  Members 
directed  this  committee  in  our  best  judg- 
ment to  make  cuts  in  this  budget.  This 
was  done  right  down  the  line.  But.  I  re- 
peat for  the  purpose  of  emphasis,  with 
reference  to  my  friend's  amendment, 
these  institutes  are  not  damaged.  This 
is  a  token  cut  at  the  very  most. 

Mr.  J0EL60N,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  page 
17  of  the  committees  report,  they  refer 
to  the  fact  that  4  percent  additional  is 
asked  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and 
then  it  is  said : 

This  small  Increase  Is  not  sufficient  to 
maintain  these  Important  activities  at  their 
present  level. 

The  gentleman  then  does  not  even 
grant  the  4-percent  increase. 

Will  the  gentleman  explain  that? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Let  me  point  this  out  to 
my  friend.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  entire  cut 
is  3  percent.  There  is  no  agency  in  the 
U.S.  Government,  except  my  office,  that 
cannot  afford  a  3  percent  cut— make  no 
mistake  about  that. 

This  is  no  sacred  cow.  and  I  am  their 
best  spokesman — even  beyond  the  gentle- 
man. I  am  practically  at  this  p)oint  a 
statistic  myself,  of  Georgetown  Hospital. 

Mr.    JOELSON.    And    we    are    very 


pleased  that  they  have  done  so  well  for 
our  Kood  friend. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Of  course,  the  gentleman 


IS. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  But  that  still  does  not 
answer  my  question. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  would  not  let  them,  the 
gentleman  knows,  damage  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health — nobody. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  we  can  vote  very 
soon  on  this. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
take  just  1  or  2  minutes.  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  they  were  trying  to  discover  the 
cause  of  syphilis,  in  the  early  research. 
t>efore  they  had  the  present  antibiotic 
drugs,  I  am  told  it  was  the  666th  experi- 
ment which  yielded  the  solution. 

In  research  we  never  know  when  one 
more  step  is  going  to  make  all  the  differ- 
ence. In  the  development  of  the  atom 
bomb,  who  could  tell  what  the  last  step 
would  be  to  find  the  solution  of  that 
mystery? 

I  say  it  with  regret,  but  I  saw  in  the 
other  body  several  of  my  beloved  col- 
leagues die  from  cancer  who  had  voted 
against  cancer  research  funds  because 
they  did  not  think  America  could  afford 
that  expenditure.  We  ought  to  do  what 
the  knowledgeable  people  in  charge  say 
can  profitably  be  done  and  not  cut  a 
dollar  from  what  could  be  profitably  em- 
ployed against  this  great  scourge  of  hu- 
manity, cancer.  And  the  same  applies 
to  research  in  the  heart  field. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  com- 
mittee has  recommended  for  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  the  sum  of 
$1,089,213,000  to  cover  all  these  pro- 
grams— $1.089.213,000. 1  would  think  that 
the  Institutes  can  continue  to  do  a  mag- 
nificent job  with  such  an  amount.  The 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Flood  1 ,  who  is  certainly  among  the  fore- 
most friends  of  these  Institutes  has  said 
this  is  a  token  cut.  I  hope  we  can  proceed 
and  vote  against  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  JoelsonI. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
I  Mr.  JoELsoNl.  rise? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  had 
four  similar  amendments  dealing  with 
other  national  institutes  of  health.  I  see 
what  happened  to  the  first  amendment. 
I  am  aware  of  the  domino  theory.  I  know 
what  would  happen  to  the  rest  of  them, 
so  I  will  not  offer  them. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  bill  and  any  amendments  thereto 
close  at  7  o'clock. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 

A.MENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    SCHERLE 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Schbrle:  On 
page  53.  lines  23  and  24.  strike  out  the  ngure 
•■»1. 873,000.000"  and  Insert  •■$1,773,000,000." 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
bill  calls  for  a  $100  million  increase  in 
appropriations  over  the  present  fiscal 
year.  This  multimillion-dollar  increase 
for  the  Offlce  of  Economic  Opportunity  is 
asked  despite  overwhelming  evidence 
that  the  "war  on  poverty"  is  a  colossal 
failure. 

A  prominent  Nebraska  educator  has 
called  for  scrapping  the  Job  Corps  and 
other  Federal  programs  designed  to  help 
dropouts.  Dr.  J.  Galen  Saylor,  University 
of  Nebraska  professor  of  education, 
stated: 

The  miserable  failure  of  all  these  programs 
Is  now  evident.  Whatever  vestiges  remain 
should  be  discarded  Inunediately. 

He  said : 

The  local  system  Is  the  only  agency  In 
America  that  Is  properly  staffed  and  equipped 
to  make  any  slgniflcant  contribution  to  the 
solution  of  the  school  dropout  program. 

One  of  the  highest  oflQcials  in  the  anti- 
poverty  program  has  resigned  and  has 
criticized  the  program's  inefficiency.  Dr. 
Ralph  Phelps,  formerly  Southwest  re- 
gional director,  in  resigning  denounced 
OEO  as  an  "administrative  monstrosity" 
and  charged  that  he  was  unable  to  re- 
move undesirable  personnel.  He  stated: 

If  we  are  ever  going  to  help  the  poor,  the 
bureaucratic,  administrative  mess  must  be 
straightened  out. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  flagrant  ex- 
amples of  misdirection  by  OEO  is  the 
Woodlawn  project.  Testimony  now  being 
taken  in  the  other  body  indicates  that  a 
full-scale  investigation  was  needed  into 
the  $1  million  grant  to  the  Blackstone 
Rangers.  This  grant  was  supposedly  to 
provide  basic  education  and  employment 
opportunities  to  the  gang  members.  My 
warnings  about  this  program,  raised  first 
on  November  7.  1967.  during  the  debate 
on  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
amendments,  have  now  been  vindi- 
cated— 6  months  late. 

When  the  project  began.  499  young 
men  were  signed  up.  At  the  end  of  the 
program.  8  months  later,  only  160  were 
left.  The  OEO  found  jobs  for  204  but 
only  83  were  placed  and  20  of  them  ter- 
minated for  various  reasons  when  the 
program  ended.  Thus,  for  about  $1  mil- 
lion only  63  youths  were  placed  in  a  job. 
That  IS  a  pretty  expensive  project,  even 
by  OEO  standards.  Testimony  received 
this  morning  in  the  other  body  was  both 
shocking  and  unbelievable. 

Now,  if  we  are  to  meet  our  responsibil- 
ity as  elected  representatives,  we  must 
put  these  irregularities  and  extrava- 
gances  in   proper   perspective. 

If  we,  as  a  nation,  had  money  to  throw- 
away,  our  job  would  be  much  easier.  We 
could  afford  project  failure  and  poor 
judgment.  But  the  facts  are  that  we  can- 
not afford  this  type  of  luxury. 

Just  last  Thursday,  the  House  voted 
to  impose  a  10-percent  surtax  on  the  in- 
comes of  our  already  overburdened  tax- 
payers. During  the  debate  on  that  meas- 
ure, the  highly  respected  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills],  made 
it  unmistakably  clear  thai — although  the 
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tax  bill  instructs  the  President  to  make 
expenditure  cuts — the  Congress  has  a 
heavy  responsibility  in  the  appropriation 
process.  With  this  I  concur. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the  ap- 
propriations committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon]  stated: 

It  will  be  very  difficult  for  us  to  achieve  the 
$6  billion  expenditure  cut. 

He  also  noted : 

In  programs  directly  related  to  the  subject 
of  and  to  the  poor,  we  have  Increased  the  ex- 
penditures since  1960  three  times.  In  1960, 
Federal  expendltvires  for  the  poor  were  $9  5 
billion.  For  fiscal  year  1968.  It  Is  estimated  to 
total  $24.6  billion. 

Under  these  circumstances.  I  regard 
this  amendment,  which  would  keep  the 
appropriation  for  a  single  agency,  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  at  the 
fiscal  1968  level  as  an  appropriate  and 
necessary  step  by  the  House  to  do  its  part 
in  restoring  this  Nation's  fiscal  stability. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  the  gentleman's 
amendment  does  is  cut  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity $100  million,  bringing  it  back  to  the 
level  of  exi>endlture  in  this  fiscal  year. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  his  amendment. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  All  we  have  talked 
about  today  has  been  appropriation  in- 
creases. We  have  increased  Impact  areas 
by  $138  million.  We  have  increased 
teacher  training  and  development  by  $32 
million.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for  us  to 
maintain  fiscal  stability  and  put  this  ap- 
propriation back  where  it  belongs,  at  the 
1968  funding  level. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
agree  with  the  gentleman  on  his  amend- 
ment. I  think  this  amendment  makes 
sense 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word.- 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  re- 
mind members  of  the  Committee  that  we 
are  operating  under  a  limitation  of  time 
and  there  are  amendments  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  just 
speak  briefly  in  favor  of  this  amendment. 

It  does  not  make  sense  to  me  that  in 
the  order  of  priorities  facing  us  today 
we  strike  $200  million  from  the  educa- 
tion appropriation  to  provide  assistance 
in  the  fleld  of  education  where  there  is 
a  proven  need  and  where  we  have  wit- 
nessed successful  effort  to  upgrade  the 
quality  of  education.  Yet  we  increase 
over  last  year's  appropriation  by  $100 
million  the  moneys  which  go  to  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity.  The  OEO 
has  not  demonstrated  effectiveness  in  its 
administration  and  has  not  demonstrated 
that  we  should  give  it  more  money  at 
this  time  until  its  agency  becomes  more 
effective,  until  it  restructures  its  commu- 


nity action  agencies  and  in  genersd  be- 
comes much  more  productive  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  poverty  programs. 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  this  amendment  to  cut  the 
OEO  funds  further.  I  know  that  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  operated 
under  particularly  intensive  budgetary 
pressures  this  year  and  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  committee  for  its  thorough  re- 
view of  the  appropriation  items  under 
consideration  today. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  by  this  pro- 
posal to  make  a  further  cut.  The  com- 
mittee has  already  cut  $307  million  in  the 
fiscal  1969  appropriation  for  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  If  this  budget  cut 
stands.  OEO  will  be  forced  to  make  sig- 
nificant cuts  in  the  level  of  its  programs 
during  the  coming  year.  Such  a  cutback 
could  include:  38,000  fewer  children  in 
full -year  Headstart  than  at  present,  4,000 
fewer  young  men  and  women  served  by 
the  Job  Corps,  60,000  fewer  cases 
handled  by  Legal  Services,  and  400,000 
fewer  people  served  by  neighborhood 
service  centers.  The  poverty  program  in 
my  district,  Minneapolis,  would  be  forced 
to  reduce  its  legal  service,  Headstart,  and 
citizens  community  center  programs  to 
absorb  its  share  of  the  national  cutbacks. 

I  know  from  firsthand  observation  the 
benefits  that  the  poverty  program  has 
brought  to  my  district  and  I  feel  that 
the  proposed  $307  million  cut  in  the  OEO 
budget  will  needlessly  cripple  this  vital 
domestic  program.  Since  we  will  not  have 
an  opportunity  today  to  vote  on  a  res- 
toration of  funds  for  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  I  hope  that  the  full 
OEO  budget  request  of  $2.18  billion  is 
approved  when  this  appropriation  meas- 
ure is  considered  by  the  other  body. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  fact  that  the 
apparent  $100  million  increase  is  actually 
no  increase  at  all  because  of  inflation  in 
the  last  year.  It  will  cost  exactly  that 
additional  sum  of  money  to  operate.  In 
effect  it  is  just  keeping  the  cost  of  opera- 
tion at  the  same  ratio  or  level  as  it  was 
last  year. 

You  may  not  agree  with  all  of  the 
results  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, but  I  remember  very  well  in  for- 
eign aid  everybody  picked  on  some  little 
item  and  said  "Look  how  bad  it  is."  You 
have  to  remember  that  without  it  you 
would  have  a  much  worse  situation  than 
you  have  today. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  good  sense  to  de- 
feat the  amendment. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
a  parliamentaiT  inquii-y. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it.  ( 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
at  the  time  the  limitation  was  set  at  7 
o'clock  I  noticed  only  two  Members 
standing  on  their  feet,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Scherle],  and  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  IMr.  ScottL 
Therefore,  I  raise  a  question  about  the 
others  who  have  spoken  and  are  being 
recognized. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  obli- 
gated to  recognize  any  Member  who  is  on 
his  feet  seeking  recognition  unless  there 
has  been  a  limitation  of  time  and  a  read- 
ing of  the  list  of  names  of  those  standing. 
The  Chair  is  anxious  to  expedite  the  busi- 
ness and  at  this  time  would  be  willing  to 
put  the  question,  but  there  is  a  member 
of  the  committee  standing  and  seeking 
recognition. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  to  ad- 
vise the  House  that  I  have  been  told  there 
will  be  a  straight  motion  to  recommit 
on  this  bill. 

And  at  the  time  that  the  previous  ques- 
tion is  ordered  on  the  bill  I  propose  to 
ask  for  a  roUcall  on  the  previous  ques- 
tion. The  reason  I  will  do  so  is  that  if 
the  previous  question  is  voted  down.  I 
shall  then  be  in  a  iwsition  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  motion  to  recommit. 
Under  that  circumstance  I  propo.se  to 
offer  an  amendment  which  will  reinsert 
into  the  bill  3126.873,300  which  is  the  dif- 
ference between  the  S9  million  which 
was  added  through  the  Laird  amend- 
ment and  the  amount  which  I  had  pre- 
viously offered  in  the  amendment  which 
I  had  proposed  to  title  I. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  IMr.  Scherle  1. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Scherle)  there 
were — ayes  98,  noes  86. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Scherle 
and  Mr.  Flood. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
128,  noes  126. 
So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope 
this  $17.2  billion  bill  is  not  an  example 
of  what  the  administration  means  when 
it  says  it  will  reduce  spending  next  year 
by  $6  billion,  but  I  have  a  hunch  that  is 
exactly  what  it  means. 

Let  me  read  you  a  few  flgures  that 
point  up  just  how  economy  minded — I 
expect  all  of  you  have  seen  that  phrase 
used  in  the  newspapers — the  adminis- 
tration officials  who  put  this  bill  to- 
gether really  are. 

For  example,  in  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment, manpower  development  and  train- 
ing activities — up  $14.5  million  over  what 
was  appropriated  for  1968;  Bureau  of 
Employment  Security — up  $2,353  mil- 
lion; Wage  and  Hour  Division — up 
$1,545  inilliOK  over  1968:  Labor-Man- 
agement Services  Administration — up 
$530,000. 

This  is  a  total  increase,  just  for  the 
Labor  Department,  of  $56,839,000  over 
la^t  year's  appropriation.  Is  that 
economy? 

But  that  is  peanuts  compared  to  the 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Depart- 
ment. The  Food  and  Dnig  Administra- 
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tion  gets  a  modest  increase  ot  $1,296  mil- 
lion over  last  year;  education  professions 
development  activities — up  $2.75  million; 
adult  basic  education — up  nearly  $10 
million — $9.75  million  to  be  exact;  com- 
prehensive health  planning — up  $24.9 
million. 

Health  manpower  education — up  $17.7 
million  over  the  1968  appropriation;  air 
pollution  problems — up  $22.5  million 
over  last  year's  appropriation;  urban 
and  industrial  health — up  $1,125  million: 
patient  care  and  special  health  serv- 
ices— up  $7.2  million. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  and  on  with  these 
so-called  economy  measures.  I  say  they 
are  so-called  economy  measures  because 
the  committee  report  itself,  on  page  16. 
mentions  proudly  that  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  is  asking  for  "only" 
$7,661,000  more  than  it  got  last  year. 

To  give  the  committee  credit,  I  should 
mention  that  its  report  does  point  out 
later  that  NIH.  when  you  take  account 
of  reserves  and  carry-over.  Is  really  ask- 
ing for  a  $31.8  million  increase  in  obliga- 
tional  authority. 

The  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  Is  up  only — by  comparison — $16.4 
million  from  last  year;  grants  to  States 
for  maintenance  payments — up  by  $67 
million;  grants  u)  States  for  medical  as- 
sistance— up  $310.7  million;  social  serv- 
ices, administration,  training,  and  dem- 
onstration projects — up  $127.9  million; 
grants  for  rehabilitation  services — up 
$58.9  million.  It  is  practically  endless, 
this  list  of  so-called  economies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  report 
accompanying  this  lavish  appropriation 
measure,  is  replete  with  Instances  where 
the  members  cut  a  million  here.  200  mil- 
lion there;  50  million  somewhere  else 
from  the  blatan  budget  requests  of  these 
agencies. 

But  everyone  who  has  been  around 
here  for  .nore  than  a  few  months  and 
has  normal  eyes  and  ears  knows  that  the 
oldest  game  in  this  town  is  to  see  who 
can  pad  his  budget  the  most  so  he  will 
be  ahead  of  the  game  after  the  commit- 
tee gets  through  with  him. 

Well,  these  did  all  right  this  year.  The 
committee  whacked  off  a  grand  total  of 
$1,175,200,000  and  still  the  total  recom- 
mended appropriation  for  these  agencies 
Is  $3,154,200,000  greater  than  they  got 
this  year. 

Is  this  economy?  Is  this  fiscal  re- 
straint? It  Is  not.  It  is  a  shame  when 
compared  with  this  year's  spending. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  quite 
aware  that  a  time  limit  was  set  for  de- 
bate. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  present  a  short  amendment  and 
to  speak  5  minutes  in  favor  of  my  amend- 
ment insofar  as  I  have  been  attempting 
to  get  recognition  for  a  long  period  of 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Scott  1  has  asked  unani- 
mous consent  to  speak  for  5  minutes  on 
his  amendment  notwithstanding  the 
limitation  of  time. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia? 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WIL- 
SON, and  Mr.  HAYS  objected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 


from  Virginia  (Mr.  Scott]  wish  to  offer 
an  amendment? 

AMENDMENT    OFTEBEO    BT    MB.    BCOTT 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Scott  :  On  page 
57.  after  line  16  Insert  a  new  section  aa 
follows : 

"SBC.  413.  Notwlthatandlng  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act.  each  appropriation  Item 
herein  Is  reduced  to  tbe  amount  provided 
for  fiscal  year  1968.  the  aggregate  of  which 
shall  be  tI3.87S.9O0.0O0  excluding  txwst  fund 
approprlat  Ions . " 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  amend- 
ment is  for  the  purpose  of  restricting  the 
amount  of  funds  appropriated  in  this  bill 
for  the  next  fiscal  year  to  the  amount 
appropriated  to  date  in  the  current  fiscal 
year,  exclusive  of  trust  funds  such  as 
those  shown  on  page  41  of  the  repwrt  of 
the  committee. 

Last  week  the  House  passed  a  tax  in- 
crease and  expenditure- reduction  bill  re- 
ducing the  budget  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
from  $186.1  bUllon  to  $180.1  biUlon.  Al- 
though I  was  with  the  minority,  the  bill 
did  pass  by  a  vote  of  268  to  150.  I  have 
listened  both  today  and  yesterday  to  a 
number  of  Members  demanding  increases 
in  the  appropriation  bill,  but  it  seems 
unreasonable  for  us  one  week  to  vote  to 
reduce  the  budget  by  $6  billion  and  to 
pass  a  bill  today  which  appropriates  $3 
billion  more  than  the  amount  Included 
in  appropriations  for  the  current  year. 
The  table  on  page  2  of  the  report  shows 
the  amount  of  increases  for  the  various 
departments  and  agencies  covered  by  this 
present  bill. 

You  will  note  that  there  is  an  addi- 
tional $100  million  for  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportimity  even  though  Senate 
hearings  indicate  that  poverty  funds 
have  recently  been  used  for  the  purchase 
of  guns  for  gang  warfare  and  to  assist 
participants  in  riots  and  civil  disorders. 

It  just  seems  inconsistent  to  me  to  talk 
about  a  fiscal  crisis,  to  deplore  the  con- 
tinuous Federal  deficit,  and  then  to  in- 
crease funds  for  Government  agencies  in 
the  first  appropriation  bill  to  come  before 
the  House  after  the  tax- increase  spend- 
ing-cut  bill  and  to  increase  this  spending 
over  last  year  by  more  than  $3  billion. 
This  is  a  23-percent  increase  in  spending. 
Would  it  not  be  reasonable  to  hold  spend- 
ing for  next  year  at  the  same  level  as 
this  year  or  even  to  cut  below  this  year's 
budget  until  the  time  arrives  when  Fed- 
eral Income  is  equal  to  expenditures?  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment, 
and.  whether  you  agree  to  accept  it  or 
not.  at  least  he  opportunity  has  been 
afforded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  [Mr.  Scorr]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Scott),  there 
were — ayes  65,  noes  130. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  just  prior  to  the  vote  on  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENEKAL     LEAVE 


Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  own  remarks  in  connection  with  the 
amendment  I  offered  in  the  Committee 
and  also  that  all  Members  may  have 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Bi- 
lingual Education  Act  is  one  of  our  most 
promising  new  educational  programs. 
Enacted  less  than  a  year  ago  as  title  VII 
of  the  Elementai-y  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965,  it  authorizes  pro- 
grams to  meet  the  special  needs  of  chil- 
dren of  limited  English-speaking  ability. 
The  need  for  such  legislation  became 
overwhelmingly  apparent  in  the  course 
of  the  hearings  which  preceded  the  pas- 
sage of  this  act. 

There  are  over  3  million  children  in 
these  United  States  who  do  not  speak 
English  as  their  mother  tongue.  Their 
limited  ability  to  communicate  with  their 
teachers  and  classmates  constitutes  a 
severe  educational  handicap  which  many 
of  them  are  never  able  to  overcome.  It 
has  been  proven  in  several  experiments 
that  bilingual  education,  in  which  two 
languages  are  used  as  the  medium  of 
instruction,  can  overcome  this  handicap. 
Throughout  the  Nation  yoimg  people  of 
Mexican-American,  Indian,  French- 
Canadian.  Puerto  Rican,  and  Portuguese 
descent  are  being  deprived  of  their  right 
to  an  equal  opportunity  because  of  lan- 
guage barriers  which  we  now  have  the 
power  to  remove. 

The  Bilingual  Education  Act  author- 
ized $30  million  for  fiscal  year  1969  to 
begin  work  on  removing  these  barriers. 
Due  to  the  economic  difficulties  in  which 
we  find  ourselves,  however,  the  President 
in  his  budget  request  recommended  an 
appropriation  of  only  $5  million — a  rela- 
tively small  sum.  but  enough  to  Insure 
that  a  beginning  would  at  least  be  made. 
The  appropriations  bill  we  considered 
yesterday,  however,  proposed  no  funds 
whatsoever  for  bilingual  education.  In 
the  floor  debate  on  this  bill,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Cohelan]  of- 
fered an  amendment  which  would  have 
restored  the  $5  million  requested  by  the 
President.  This  amendment  was  defeated 
by  only  one  vote.  I  strongly  support  fund- 
ing of  the  Bilingual  Education  Act,  and 
I  deplore  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Cohelan's 
amendment  yesterday. 

In  our  quest  for  economy  we  maj'  well 
be  bankrupting  the  Nation's  future  store 
of  human  resources.  I  suggest  that  un- 
less we  set  our  sights  on  goals  which  in- 
clude social  as  well  as  economic  con- 
siderations, the  plight  of  our  education- 
ally disadvantaged  youth  can  only  grow 
worse. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  dur- 
ing the  past  2  days  a  most  productive 
conference  has  taken  place  in  Washing- 
ton. Project  directors  from  seven  family 
emergency  small  loan  programs  have 
met  imder  OEO  auspices  to  discuss  the 
future  of  this  grassroots  poverty  effort. 
I  had  the  honor  of  addressing  these  men 
at  noon  today  at  the  closing  luncheon 
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for  the  conference.  I  know  that  these 
men,  who  have  seen  the  worth  of  this 
program,  share  my  view  that  it  is  one  of 
the  Nation's  best  Instruments  In  the  flght 
against  poverty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  family  emergency 
small  loan  program  was  established  as 
part  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1966.  It  is  aimed  at 
meeting  the  immediate  and  urgent  needs 
of  low-income  families  for  small  loans. 
These  loans  do  not  exceed  S300;  they 
are  made  at  a  low  -nterest  rate  of  2  per- 
cent per  annum  with  no  collateral,  but 
only  the  signature  of  the  individual. 
Approximately  $2.6  million  in  funds  were 
awarded  by  OEO  to  17  local  poverty 
agencies  in  1967.  Loan  programs  have 
been  effective  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
urban  ghetto  families  in  New  York,  De- 
troit. St.  Louis,  and  Boston,  as  well  as 
the  Sioux  Indians  in  the  Rosebud.  S. 
Dak.,  reservation,  farmworkers  in  Ten- 
nessee, Alabama,  California,  and  the 
Mexican  Americans  in  San  Antonio, 
Tex.  In  short,  this  program  is  one  for  all 
types  of  poor  people  in  all  areas  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Chairman.  $8  million  was  original- 
ly earmarked  for  this  program  to  be 
spent  In  1967.  Unfortunately,  the  guide- 
lines for  the  program  were  not  estab- 
lished until  May  of  1967  so  that  only 
$2.6  million  was  allocated  by  OEO.  Now 
we  find  that  many  of  these  local  pro- 
grams may  have  to  go  out  of  business. 
They  ran  in  1968,  on  the  funds  appro- 
priated in  1967.  "They  can  no  longer  do 
so,  but  require  new  funds.  The  need  is 
there. 

In  March  of  1967,  I  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Eugene  Schneider,  director  of 
a  small  rural  community  action  agency 
In  Troy,  Ala.  In  his  words: 

The  emergency  loan  program  has  been  one 
of  the  best  things  that  has  happened  for  the 
peoples  In  the  poverty  groups  in  our  area. 
Lo:\ns  have  been  growth  to  people  who 
would  have  suffered  severely  had  it  not 
been  for  the  help  that  they  have  received 
from  the  emergency  loan  program.  The  loans 
could  not  be  obtained  from  any  other 
sources. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  a  giveaway 
program.  Loan  recipients  repay  their 
loans  with  Interest.  What  the  program 
does  Is  extend  to  the  poorest  of  the  poor 
the  dignity  of  i"ecelving  credit  when 
needed,  credit  which  we,  as  more  afflu- 
ent Americans,  often  take  for  granted. 

Last  night  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing with  the  seven  project  directors.  I 
was  most  impressed  with  this  group  and 
what  they  had  to  say.  I  asked  some  hard 
questions;  and  I  think  you  will  find  their 
answers  of  great  interest.  Primarily,  I 
wanted  to  know  what  the  rate  of  repay- 
ment has  been  on  these  loans.  Much  to 
my  surprise,  the  repayments  have  been 
made  on  time,  in  from  75  to  95  percent 
of  all  cases,  depending  upon  the  local 
program  and  local  needs.  Occasionally 
loan  recipients  have  been  late  in  making 
payments,  but  seldom  have  local  direc- 
tors had  to  write  off  a  loan  as  a  complete 
loss.  I  might  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
I  do  not  believe  these  figures  are  much 
different  from  what  normal  credit  in- 
stitutions experience  in  handling  the 
average  affluent  American.  In  fact.  In 


several  Instances,  I  suspect  the  repay- 
ment figure  Is  higher. 

This  Is  more  than  simply  a  loan  pro- 
gram. Often  loan  directors  have  found 
that  applicants  are  eligible  for  veterans 
pension,  or  social  security,  or  some  form 
of  public  assistance.  Sometimes  appli- 
cants have  been  unemployed.  Occasion- 
ally, one  of  these  directors  lias  been  able 
to  And  jobs  for  those  unemployed  as  well 
as  provide  them  with  a  loan  to  meet  im- 
mediate needs.  All  of  the  loan  programs 
work  closely  with  community  action 
agencies.  Frequently,  loan  recipients  are 
encouraged  to  participate  in  consumer 
counseling  and  other  service  programs 
that  will  allow  them  to  break  the  cycle 
of  poverty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  I  am  making 
is  that  this  program  is  effective  in  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  poor  people  at  little  cost 
to  the  Government.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
poverty  programs  that  results  in  money 
being  returned  to  the  U.S.  Treasury,  with 
interest.  For  instance,  in  January  of  this 
year,  the  St.  Louis  loan  program  remitted 
$278.81  in  interest  to  the  Government. 
Today,  however,  this  national  program 
is  In  urgent  need  of  new  funds.  The  17 
local  projects  have  loaned  out  most  of 
their  money.  The  credit  needs  of  poor 
people  are  many,  and  the  $2.6  million 
allocated  in  fiscal  year  1967  needs  to  be 
expanded. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  emergency  loan 
program  was  continued  under  section 
221(a)  (7)  of  the  Economic  Opportimity 
Amendments  of  1967.  OEO  can  allocate 
funds  for  the  program  under  title  n, 
commimlty  action  versatile  funds.  The 
need  is  great.  The  program  has  been  ef- 
fective. 

I  urge  the  Director  of  OEO  to  assure 
that  at  lesist  $5  million  in  fimds  of  the 
amoimt  we  appropriate  here  today  for 
OEO  be  allocated  for  this  program.  I  ask 
my  colleagues  in  the  House,  many  of 
whom  have  programs  in  their  districts, 
to  support  my  efforts  on  the  floor  today, 
both  to  continue  present  loan  programs 
and  to  expand  this  Into  a  truly  national 
effort. 

Following  is  a  list  of  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives who  are  beneficially  ef- 
fected by  the  Parbstein  emergency  small 
loan  program: 

SENATORS 

Stuart  Symington   (Mo.) 
Edward  V.  Long  (Mo.) 
Jacob  K.  Javlts  (N.Y.) 
Lister  Hill   (Ala.) 
John  Sparkman  (Ala.) 
John  G.  Tower  (Tex.) 
Ralph  Yarborough   (Tex.) 
Albert  Gore  (Tenn.) 
Howard  H.  Baker  Jr.  (Tenn.) 
George  Murphy  (Calif.) 
Thomas  H.  Kuchel  (Calif.) 
Mike  Mansfield  (Mont.) 
Lee  Metcalf   (Mont.) 
Robert  P.  Grlffln  (Mich.) 
Harrison  A.  Williams  Jr.  (N.J.) 
Clifford  P.  Case  (N.J.) 
Jack  Miller  (Iowa) 
Bourke  B.  Hlckenlooper  (Iowa) 
Edward  M.  Kennedy  (Mass.) 
Edward  W.  Brooke  "(Mass.) 
George  McGovern  (S.  Dak.) 
Karl  E.  Mundt  (S.  Dak.) 

REPRESENTATIVES 

Frank  M.  Karsten  (Mo.) 
Leonor  K.  Sullivan   (Mo.) 


Thomas  B.  Curtis  (Mo.) 
Jack  Edwards  (Ala.) 
Tom  BevUl   (Ala  ) 
William  L.  Dickenson  (Ala.) 
O.  C.  Fisher  (Tex.) 
Abraham  Kazen  Jr.  (Tex.) 
Henry  B.  Gonzalez  (Tex.) 
Robert  A.  Everett  (Tenn.) 
John  J.  McFall  (Calif.) 
Jame.s  F.   Bat  tin    (Mont.) 
John  Conyers  Jr.  (Mich.) 
Charles  C.  Diggs  Jr.  (Mich.) 
Luclen  N.  Nedzl   (Mich  ) 
John  D.  Dingell  (Mich.) 
Martha  W.  Griffiths  (Mich.) 
Charles  W.  Sandman  Jr.  (N.J.) 
Neal  Smith   (Iowa) 
Thomas  P.  ONelll   Jr.    (Mass.) 
John  W.  McCormack  (Mass.) 
James  A.  Eurke  (Mas."!.) 
E    Y.  Berry   (S.  Dak  ) 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  yesterday  in  general  debate  on 
this  bill  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas  IMr.  Mahon],  the  capable 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  in  a  colloquoy  with  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey IMr.  JoELSONl  stated  that  "the  bill 
before  us  is  from  the  51 -member  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  not  merely 
from  a  subcommittee." 

As  one  of  the  51  members  of  the  com- 
mittee I  want  it  clearly  understood  that 
at  no  time  or  point  did  I  ever  agree  to  the 
many  drastic  reductions  made  In  the 
funds  requested  by  the  President's  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget.  I  do  not  agree  to  and 
have  never  agreed  to  the  cut  in  title  I 
funds  for  the  ESEA  program.  There  is  no 
possible  defense  for  the  unwarranted  re- 
ductions in  cancer  research,  research  in 
heart  disease,  in  the  National  Institute 
of  Arthritis  and  Metabolical  Diseases  or 
any  program  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice. How  can  anyone  attempt  to  justify 
reductions  in  Educational  Improvement 
for  the  Handicapped  or  the  Economic 
Opportunity  program?  I  believe  the  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  51 -member 
committee  have  voted  for  penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish  economy.  I  want  no  part 
of  it. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  IMr.  CohelanI,  as  it  would 
place  this  House  on  record  as  favoring 
the  busing  of  schoolchildren  from  one 
area  to  another  over  the  opposition  of 
school  boards,  parents,  school  authori- 
ties, and  those  interested  In  real  edu- 
cation. To  haul  little  children  in  the  ele- 
mentary grades  15  to  20  miles  across 
crowded  cities  into  a  strange  environ- 
ment is  not  in  the  interest  of  education. 

If  our  great  public  education  system 
Is  to  meet  the  needs  of  tomorrow,  we 
must  permit  those  dedicated  and  trained 
in  the  cause  of  education  to  operate  our 
schools.  We  must  reject  the  operation  of 
our  schools  by  Washington  bureaucrats 
and  sociologists.  Our  local  school  trus- 
tees, board  members,  principals,  and  su- 
perintendents are  better  equipped  to  op- 
erate our  schcx)ls  and  provide  the  nec- 
essary guidance  for  our  teachers  and 
children  than  someone  here  in  Wash- 
ington. Our  local  school  authorities  have 
placed  into  operation  the  freedom-of- 
choice  plan  which  was  intended  by  Con- 
gress. Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  down  this  amendment, 
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and  keep  in  this  bill  the  language  which 
will  preserve  the  right  of  our  local  school 
authorities  to  maintain  at  least  some 
control  over  our  schools. 

Mr.  SCHEUEni.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
long-term  cure  for  poverty  In  this  Na- 
tion— and  for  the  social  dlspalr  that  leads 
to  blind  rioting — is  education.  Fven  In 
the  short  run.  aside  from  enough  jobs 
for  all  able-bodied  men  and  women, 
nothing  could  have  a  more  positive  ef- 
fect in  poverty  neighborhoods  than  the 
conviction  that  school  opportunities  are 
rapidly  improving. 

Tlie  key  resource  in  the  fight  for  better 
education  is  the  teacher.  Nationally,  we 
are  in  very  short  supply,  at  least  180.000 
short.  For  poverty  .schools  the  situa- 
tion is  desperate.  Few  choose  to  go  to 
these  schools,  fewer  are  sufTiciently 
trained  for  the  special  learning  problems 
they  will  encounter  and  even  fewer  of 
the  best  teachers  stay  long  enough  to 
make  a  real  difference. 

The  result?  Across  our  countrj',  city 
school  systems  deteriorate  year  by  year. 
In  Detroit,  inner  city  schools  crowd  45 
ohildreo  into  every  classroom.  Last  fall, 
Chicago  found  itself  short  of  300  teach- 
ers even  though  classes  had  been  en- 
larged. Like  most  large  cities,  Chicago 
had  to  resort  to  uncertified,  so-called 
temporarj'  teachers  just  to  get  the 
needed  "bodies. "  Schooling  under  these 
circumstances  becomes  all  too  often  a 
kind  of  day  care  operation,  and  a  mock- 
ing disgrace  in  this  land  of  "equal  op- 
portunity for  all." 

In  my  own  district  in  the  Bronx,  the 
predominantly  Negro.  Puerto  Rican,  and 
low-income  schools  are  not  only  over- 
crowded but  also  a  significant  proportion 
of  the  classrooms  are  substandard  by  the 
board  of  education's  own  definition.  The 
most  qualified  teachers  can  be  found  in 
the  predominantly  white  and  affluent 
elementary  schools — the  least  experi- 
enced, in  the  Negro,  Puerto  Rlcan,  and 
low-income  schools. 

In  196.5,  Congress  established  a  pro- 
gram which  has  the  ix)tential  to  play  a 
significant  role  in  reversing  the  decay  In 
our  inner  city  schools — the  Teacher 
Corps. 

The  Corps  has  shown  that  it  can  at- 
tract bright  college  graduates  to  poverty 
teaching  jobs — some  10,000  applications 
are  now  on  hand — graduates  who  after 
a  2-year  internship  still  want  to  stay  in 
education.  Preliminary  returns  from  a 
questionnaire  to  those  graduating  from 
the  first  program  this  month,  indicate 
that  72  percent  plan  careers  in  poverty 
teaching. 

The  program  was  once  controversial. 
But  with  amendments  made  last  June, 
Republicans  now  say  they  can  support  it 
with  enthusiasm  and  the  National 
Education  Association  recommends  it  be 
expanded  to  major  size. 

During  its  first  2  years,  while  it  was 
on  a  trial  run  and  was  still  controversial 
on  the  Hill,  it  was  perhaps  xmderstand- 
able  that  the  program  was  kept  to  a 
modest  size.  Only  1,600  members  began 
in  1966  and  a  mere  1,150  last  summer. 
But  the  administration  requested  funds 
for  1.500  this  sxmimer  with  forward  fimd- 
ing  for  another  1,500  in  the  stimmer  ol 
1969. 

Has  the  Congress  responded?  No.  Tlie 


House  Appropriations  Committee  has 
just  reduced  the  administration's  already 
inadequate  request  for  the  Teacher  Corps 
by  more  tlian  half— the  $31.2  million  pro- 
posed appropriation  was  slashed  to  $15 
million.  This  will  support  less  than  750 
teachers  this  siommer.  The  other  9,000 
applicants  willing  to  ser\'e  will  have  to 
look  somewhere  else.  Is  it  any  wonder 
there  is  such  disillusionment  and  despair 
in  our  country,  when  even  the  people  will- 
ing to  help  end  the  degradation  in  our 
cities  are  Ignored?  The  action  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  Is  yet  another 
example  of  the  fiscal  and  programmatic 
myopia  which  has  struck  this  Congress. 

I  hope  that  the  other  body  will  see  fit 
to  restore  the  full  administration  request 
for  the  Teacher  Corps  and  that  the  full 
$31.2  million  will  stand  in  conference  so 
that  we  may  get  this  hardy  and  deserv- 
ing program  ofT  on  a  solid  footing  at  last, 
and  we  can  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
it  is  graduating  5.000  dedicated,  specially 
trained  teachers  to  work  with  and  for  the 
disadvantaged,  and  end  the  disintegra- 
tion and  failure  in  our  inner  city  schools. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  IMr.  Whit- 
ten  I  claims  that  the  Office  for  Civil 
Rights  has  been  unreasonable  and — to 
use  his  word — "dictatorial"  in  its  en- 
forcement of  title  VI  so  far  as  the  schools 
in  his  district  are  concerned. 

In  July  of  last  year,  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  issued  a  report  on  southern 
school  desegregation  which  indicated 
that  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  only  2.6 
percent  of  the  Negro  students  were  in 
desegregated  schools — or  to  state  it  an- 
other way,  almost  97  of  every  100  Negro 
students  were  segregated,  for  the  1966- 

67  school  year. 

Minimal  change  occurred  in  the  1967- 

68  school  year.  The  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  re- 
ported on  the  results  of  a  stirvey  for  the 
current  .school  year  which  shows  that 
again.  Mississippi  has  a  more  massive 
and  oppressive  system  of  segregation 
than  any  other  State  in  the  South.  Ap- 
proximately 3.9  percent  of  the  Negro 
students  in  Mississippi  are  in  schools 
which  have  as  many  as  50  percent  white 
students. 

From  these  figures,  it  would  seem  that 
a  nation  committed  by  its  Constitution 
and  by  specific  laws  to  justice,  to  eqtiality 
of  opportunity,  to  an  end  to  racial  dis- 
crimination has  been  exceedingly  patient 
with  the  illegal  dual  school  systems  of 
Mississippi. 

It  has  been  a  full  14  years  since  the 
Supreme  Court  declared  the  dual  school 
system  to  be  illegal. 

Yet.  the  HEW  survey  conducted  for 
the  1967-68  school  year  shows  that  of 
199.772  Negro  students,  only  7,817  of 
them  are  in  schools  which  have  a  50  per- 
cent white  enrollment — or  the  3.9  per- 
cent total  which  I  mentioned  earlier. 
Other  Southern  States  have  accom- 
plished more  In  less  time.  According  to 
the  HEW  survey,  here  Is  how  the  11 
Southern  States  compare  In  the  degree 
of  desegregation:  Mississippi,  3.9;  Ala- 
bama. 5.4;  South  Carolina.  6.4;  Louisi- 
ana. 6.7;  Georgia,  9.5;  North  Carolina, 
16;  Arkansas,  16.8;  Florida,  18;  Tennes- 
see, 18.4;  Virginia,  20.4;  Texas,  26.1. 


Surely,  there  are  no  percentages  of  de- 
segregation in  any  of  these  11  States — 
the  highest  showing  approximately  one 
out  of  four  Negroes  in  a  desegregated 
school— which  could  conceivably  repre- 
sent the  result  of  undue  insistence  on  the 
part  of  the  U.S.  Government  on  com- 
pliance with  the  law.  On  the  contrary, 
more  than  2  million  Negro  students  are 
still  segregated  in  these  1 1  States,  despite 
the  thunderous  protests  from  the  South 
which  might  lead  us  to  believe  that  more 
meaningful  desegregation  progress  has 
been  made.  If  we  didn't  have  tlie  figure 
to  prove  otherwise. 

The  fact  is,  there  has  not  been  enough 
desegregation  in  any  Southern  State,  on 
a  statewide  basis,  to  justify  the  endless 
attacks  upon  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964 — the  only  law  which  has  ever 
shown  promise  of  abolishing  the  evils  of 
the  dual  school  system — the  leading  pro- 
ducer of  undereducated  citizens. 

The  results  of  the  HEW  survey  of 
.school  racial  data  in  the  South  were 
announced  in  a  press  release  issued  on 
May  27.  1968.  I  am  including  as  part  of 
my  remarks  the  relevant  part  of  that 
press  release  and  the  accompanying  sur- 
vey data,  which  is  a  rather  effective  por- 
trayal of  the  continued  defiance  of  the 
law  in  many  school  districts  in  Missis- 
sippi and  throughout  the  South. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  judge  for 
themselves  whether  Mississippi  has  been 
treated  unjustly  in  the  efforts  of  the  Fed- 
eral Goverrunent  to  secure  compliance 
with  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  I  believe  the  lack  of  results  in  Mis- 
sissippi are  eloquent  eudence  that  the 
prejudices  at  work  within  the  State  have 
proved  a  more  powerful  force  than  the 
cry  of  the  Negro  citizen  for  his  birth- 
right as  an  American. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments,  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  amendments  be 
agreed  to  and  that  the  bill  as  amended 
doi>ass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose,  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  HoLiFiELD,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  imder  consideration  the 
bill  (HJR.  18037)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  are  re- 
lated agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1969,  and  for  other  purposes,  had 
directed  him  to  report  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  sundry  amendments,  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  amend- 
ments be  agreed  to  and  that  the  bill  as 
amended  do  pass. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  bill  and  all 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote  de- 
manded on  any  amendment? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  separate  vote  on  the  so-called  Green 
of  Oregon  amendment  to  page  15  and 
the  Scherle  amendment  to  page  53. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
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demand  a  separate  vote  on  the  so-called 
Mink  amendment  to  pages  14  and  15. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote  de- 
manded on  any  other  amendment?  If 
not.  the  Chair  will  put  them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  amendment  on  which  a  separate 
vote  has  been  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  14.  line  34,  strike  out""$382.045,- 
000"  and  Insert  '$620,845,000";  and  strike 
out  "$367,100,000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$505,900,000". 

On  page  15,  strike  out  line  9  and  all  that 
follows  through  the  colon  In  line  12. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Ashbrook) 
there  were — ayes  110,  noes  109. 

Mr.  DERWINGKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  this 
teller  vote  going  to  be  on  the  so-called 
Mink  impact  aid  amendment? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
it  is  on  the  amendment  offered  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  [Mrs.  Mink]. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
amendment  should  be  defeated  on  this 
teller  vote,  are  we  past  the  point  of  a 
record  vote? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  answer 
that  affirmatively,  yes. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Speaker 
appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Flood  and  Mr. 
Michel. 

The  House  divided,  and  the  tellers  re- 
ported that  there  were — ayes  153,  noes 
128. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wiU  report 
the  so-called  Green  of  Oregon  amend- 
ment, on  which  a  separate  vote  has  been 
demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  15,  line  18,  strike  out  "$80,000,000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$111,900,000",  and 
on  page  15  insert  after  line  18  the  following: 
"For  grants  under  subpart  2  of  part  B  of  the 
Education  Professions  Development  Act 
(Public  Law  90-35)  $15,000,000." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yetis  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  228,  nays  172.  not  voting  33, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  210] 
YEAS— 228 


Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 

Anderson,  m. 
Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Annunsto 


Ashley 

Asplnall 

Ayres 

Barrett 

BeU 

BevUI 

Blestor 


Bingham 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bolton 

Brademas 


Brasco 

Brlnkley 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Burke,  Mau. 

Burton,  Calif 

Button 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Carey 

Celler 

Clark 

Clausen, 

Eton  H. 
Cohelan 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Corman 
Cowger 
Culver 
Cunningham 
Doddario 
Danieis 
Davis,  Ga. 
Dawson 
de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dent 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Dor.ohue 
Dorn 
Dow 

Downing 
Dulskl 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Ellberg 
Esch 

Evans,  Colo. 
Everett 
Farbsteln 
Fascell 
Felghan 
Flynt 
Foley 
Ford, 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Friedel 
Fulton.  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Galiaanakls 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gettys 
Glaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Goodell 
Gray 

Green,  Greg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gude 
Hagan 
Halpern 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Adair 

Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashmore 
Baring 
Bates 
Battin 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
Blackburn 
Bray 
Brock 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhill.  N.C. 
BroyhUl.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burleson 
Bush 

Byrnes.  Wis. 
Cabell 
Cahlll 
Carter 


Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Wa^h. 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Harvey 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hebert 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

HelstoskI 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hollfleld 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hun  gate 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Joclson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Karth 

Kasteumeier 

Kazen 

Kelly 

Kluczynski 

Kupferman 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Lennon 

McCarthy 

McCloskey 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McFall 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Machen 
Madden 
Mathias,  Md. 
Matsunaga 
Meeds 

Miller.  Calif. 
Micish 
Mink 
Minshall 
Monaean 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morse,  Mass. 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Nedzi 
Nix 

O'Hara,  111. 
Olsen 
O'Neal,  Ga. 
O'Neill.  Mass. 
Ottlnger 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 

NAYS— 172 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

CoUier 

Colmer 

Conte 

Cramer 

Curtis 

Davis,  Wis. 

Denney 

Derwlnskl 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Dole 

Dowdy 

Duncan 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Erlenborn 

Eshleman 

Flndley 

Fino 

Fisher 

Flood 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Frelinghuysen 

Fuqua 

Gardner 

Gathlngs 

Goodling 


Perkins 

Pettis 

Phllbln 

Podell 

Pollock 

Price,  m. 

Pryor 

Puclnskl 

Quie 

Haili^back 

Randall 

Rees 

Reid,  NY. 

Reuss 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Riecle 

Rivers 

Roblsou 

Rodino 

Roirers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

RostenkowskI 

Roth 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Schweiker 

Schwengel 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Taylor 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Tiernan 

Tunney 

UdaU 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Visorito 

Waggonner 

Waldie 

Walker 

Whalen 

White 

WldnaU 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Yates 
Young 
Zablockl 


Griffin 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gurney 
Haley 
Hall 
Halleck 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Harsha 
Hays 
Herlong 
Hull 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Kee 
Keith 
King,  N.Y. 
Kirwan 
Kleppe 
Kuykendall 
Kyi 

Langen 
Latta 
Lipscomb 
Lloyd 
Long,  Md. 


Lukens 

McClory 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McEwen 

McMillan 

MacGregor 

Mahon 

Mallllard 

Marsh 

Mai  tin 

Mathias,  Calif. 

May 

Michel 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mills 

Mize 

Montgomery 

Morris,  N.  Mex. 

Morton 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

OKonbkl 

Passman 


Pelly 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pirnie 

Poage 

Pofl 

Pool 

Price.  Tex. 

Puicell 

QulMen 

Rarlck 

Reid.  111. 

Keilel 

Reinecke 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Roberts 

Roudebusb 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebcli 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 


Shrlver 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Steed 

Stubblefleld 

Talcott 

Teapue,  Calif. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Tuck 

Utt 

Wampler 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalley 

Whitener 

Wl-glns 

Winn 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Zion 

Zwacta 


NOT  VO-nNG- 33 


Ulanton 
Bow 

Brown,  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
Conable 
Edwards.  La. 
Evlns,  Ttnn. 
Fallon 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Holland 
Jones,  Mo. 


Karsten 

King,  Calif. 

Kornegay 

Laird 

Long.  La. 

Mayne 

MesklU 

Moore 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Rcsnlck 

Scheuer 


Steiper,  Ariz. 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Vanik 

Watklns 

Whlttcn 

Williams.  Pa. 

WIUIs 

WUson.  Bob 


So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan  for,  with  Mr.  Bow 
against. 

Mr.  Vanik  for.  with  Mr.  Laird  against. 

Mr.  Fallon  for.  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah 
against. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  for,  with  Mr. 
Bob  Wilson  against. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  for.  with  Mr.  Blanton  against. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  for,  with  Mr. 
Steiger  of  Arizona  against. 

Mr.  Willis  for,  with  Mr.  Williams  of  Penn- 
sylvania against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  King  of  California  with  Mr.  Moore. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Karsten  with  Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Mayne. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Wat- 
kins. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Idaho. 

Mr.  Kornegay  with  Mr.  Holland. 

Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr.  Mesklll. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  Clerk  will  report 
the  so-called  Scherle  amendment,  on 
which  a  separate  vote  has  been  de- 
manded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows:  * 

On  page  53,  lines  23  and  24.  strike  out  the 
figure  "$1,873,000,000"  and  insert  •$1,773.- 
000.000." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  181,  nays  220,  not  voting  32, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  211] 
YEAS— 181 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Adair 
Anderson,  111. 


Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews. 
N.  Dak. 
Arends 


Ashbrook 
Ashmore 
Asplnall 
Baring 
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Battln 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Berry 
Belts 
Bevtll 
Blnckburn 
Bray 
BrlnUey 
Brock 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  N  C 
BroyhUI.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burleson 
Bush 

Byrnes.  Wis. 
Cabell 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Colmer 
Cramer 

Curtis 

Davis.  Oa. 

Davis.  Wis. 

Denney 

Denvlnakl 

Devlne 

DlcktfCson 

Dole 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Duncan 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Brlenborn 

Eableman 

Everett 

Plndley 

Flno 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Fountain 

Fuqua 

Oallfianakls 

Gardner 

Oathlngs 

Oettys 

Olalmo 

Goodllng 
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Adanu 
AddablM 
Albert 
Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Ay  res 
Barrett 
Bates 

Bell 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blatnik 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bolton 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Brooks 

Broom&eld 

Brown.  Mich. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burton,  CaJif. 

Button 

Byrne,  Pa 

CahUl 

Carey 

Carter 

Casey 

Celler 

Clark 

Cohelan 

Cor.te 

Cor.yers 

Corbett 

Corman 

Cowger 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Daddario 

Daniels 
Dawson 

dc  laOarz* 


Green.  Oreg. 
Onflin 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Ourney 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 
Halleck 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Hubert 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones.  N  C 
King.  NY. 
Kleppe 
Kuvkendall 
Kyi 

Landrum 
Langen 
Latta 
Lennon 
Lipscomb 
Lloyd 
Lukens 
McClure 
McEwen 
McMillan 
Marsh 
Martin 

Mathlas.  CalU. 
May 

Miller.  Ohio 
Mills 
Mlze 

Montgomery 
Morris.  N  Mex 
Myers 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
O'Neal.  Oa. 
Passman 
PetUs 
Pooge 

NAYS— 220 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Dent 

DlggS 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dow 

DulsU 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondaon 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Ellberg 

Esch 

Evans.  Colo. 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Ford. 

WUllam  D. 
Praaer 

Frellnghuysen 
Frtedel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton.  Tenn. 
Gallagher 
Oarmatz 
Gibbons 
Oill>ert 
Gonzalez 
Ooodell 
Gray 

Green.  Pa. 
Gntnths 
Gude 
Hal  pern 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Wasb. 
Harvey 
Hathaway 


Poff 

Pool 

Price.  Tex, 

Qulllen 

Randall 

Rarick 

Reld.  ni. 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Rogers.  Pla. 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Sandman 

S.itterfteld 

Schadeberg 

Soherle 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Sh  river 

SIkes 

Skubltz 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Okla. 

Snyder 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stuckey 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

UUman 

Utt 

Waggonner 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watson 

Watts 

Whailey 

White 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

Winn 

Wyatt 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Zlon 

Zwacta 


Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Helstoekl 

Hicks 

Holifleld 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

Kirwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kupferman 

Kyroe 

Leggelt 

Long.  Md. 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCuUoch 

McDade 

McDonald, 
Mich. 

McFaU 

Macdonald, 
Mass. 

MacGregor 

Macben 

Madden 

Mahon 

MallUard 

Mathias.  Md. 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Michel 


MUler.  Calif. 

MInlsh 

Mink 

Mln.shdll 

Mor.agan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse.  Mass. 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murph3t.  Ill 

Murphy.  NY 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Ntx 

O'Hara.  111. 

O'Konskl 

Olsen 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbin 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 


Podell 
PoUoek 

Price.  111. 

Pryor 

Puclnskl 

mircell 

Quie 

Rallsback 

Rees 

Reld.  NY. 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rlegle 

Roblson 

Rodliio  • 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Ronan 

Rooney.  NY. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Rou&h 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St  Onge 

Say  lor 

Schweiker 


Shipley 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  NY. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Tenzer 

Tlernan 

Tunney 

Udall 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vlnorito 

Waldle 

Whalen 

W  Id  nail 

Wilfon. 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Yates 
Young 
Zablockl 
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Blanton 
Bow 

Brown.  Calif. 
Burton.  Utah 
Conable 
Edwards.  La. 
Evins.  Tenn. 
Fallon 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Holland 
Jones.  Mo 


Karsten 

King,  Calif. 

Kornegay 

Laird 

Long,  La. 

Mayne 

Me.sklU 

Moore 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Resntck 

Scheuer 


Stelger,  Ariz. 
Sullivan 
Taft 

Teague,  Tex 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Vanlk 
Watkins 
Williams,  Pa. 
Willis 
Wilson.  Bob 


So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Laird  for.  with  Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan 
against. 

Mr.  Bow  for,  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  New 
Jersey  against. 

Mr.  Stelger  of  Arizona  for,  with  Mr.  VanlK 
against. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Pennsylvania  for,  with  Mrs. 
Sullivan  against. 

Mr.  Burton  of  Utah  for,  with  Mr.  Fallon 
against. 

Mr.  Blanton  for,  with  Mr.  Moore  against. 

Mr.  WlUla  for.  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mr.  Kornegay  for.  with  Mr.  MesklU  against. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  for.  with  Mr.  Taft 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Mayne. 
Mr.  King  of  California  with  Mr  Watkins. 
Mr  Karsten  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 
Mr.  Evlns  with  Mr.  Conable. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Hansen 
of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Resnick  with  Mr.  Holland. 

Mr.  COLLIER  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay  "  to  'yea.' 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  MORTON  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay," 

Mr.  DERWINSKI  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

MOTION   TO  RECOMMIT   OITkRkD   BT   MK.   MICHEL 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  in  its  present  form, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Michel  moves  to  recommit  the  bill  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  with  In- 
structions to  that  committee  to  report  it 
back  forthwith  with  the  following  amend- 
ment: On  page  57  following  line  16,  Insert 
a  new  section  as  follows: 

"Sec  412.  Excluding  expendlttires  from  the 
social  security  and  United  States  Soldiers' 
Home  trust  funds  and  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  military  service  credits  payments,  money 
appropriated  In  this  Act  shall  be  available 
for  expenditure  In  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1969.  only  to  the  extent  that  ex- 
penditure thereof  shall  not  result  In  the  net 
aggregate  expenditure  of  Federal  funds  by 
all  agencies  provided  for  herein  beyond  $16.- 
819,277.000" 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  YATES.  If  the  previous  question 
on  the  motion  to  recommit  is  voted  down, 
will  an  amendment  to  the  motion  to  re- 
commit be  in  order? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  motion  to  recom- 
mit would  be  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 

cfatC    it. 

Mr.  YATES.  If  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit is  voted  down,  would  it  be  in  order 
to  offer  an  appropriate  amendment  to 
restore  funds  for  the  children  in  under- 
privileged districts? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  cannot  pass 
on  that  question  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  will  state  his  parUamentary 
Inquiry. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Is  it  not  true  that  un- 
der the  rules  a  motion  to  recommit,  im- 
der  the  long-established  precedents  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  shall  go 
to  the  ranking  member  on  the  minority 
side  of  the  committee  involved? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  rec- 
ognized and  complied  with  that  custom 
and  practice  in  recognizing  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  on  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER,  The  gentleman  will 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Is  it  not  also  true  that 
for  one  to  qualify  to  amend  a  motion  to 
recommit,  one  would  also  have  to  be  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

The  SPEAKER.  At  that  stage,  should 
it  develop,  not  necessarily. 

The  question  is  on  ordering  the  pre- 
vious question, 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I  de- 
n.and  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  275,  nays  126.  not  voting  32, 
as  follows : 
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Abbitt 

Abernetby 

Adair 

Albert 

Anderson,  HI. 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Ash  brook 
Ashmore 
Asplnall 
Ayres 
Baring 
Bates 
Battln 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
BevlU 
Blester 
Blackburn 
BlatnUc 
Boggs 
Bolton 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
BroyhlU,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burleson 
Bush 
Button 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
Cahlll 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawaon,  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conte 
Corbett 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtis 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dole 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Estaleman 
Everett 
Fascell 
Findley 
Flno 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flynt 


[Roll  No.  212] 

YEAS— 276 

Fulton,  Pa. 
Fuqua 
Oallfianakls 
Gardner 
Garmatz 
Gathlngs 
Gettys 
GoodeU 
Goodllng 
Griffin 
Gross 
Grovar 
Gubser 
Gurney 
Hagan 
Haleyl 
Hall   I 
Halleek 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Harsba 
Harvey 
Hays 
Hubert 

Heckler,  Mass. 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Horton 
Hosmer 

Hull 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keltb 
King,  NY. 
Kirwan 
Kleppe 
Kupferman 
Kuykendall 
Kyi 

Landrum 
Langen 
Latta 
Lennon 
Lipscomb 
Lloyd 
Long,  Md. 
Lukens 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McClure 
McCuUoch 
McDade 
McDonald, 
Mich. 

McEwen 

McMillan 

MacGregor 

Mahon 

Mail!  lard 

Marsh 

Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Mathlas,  Md. 

May 

Michel 

MUler.  Ohio 

Mills 

Mlnshall 

Mlze 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Mortis.  N.  Mex 

Morte,  Mass. 

Morton 

Mosher 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelaen 

Nichols 

O'Konskl 


Ford,  Gerald  R.  O'Neal,  Ga. 


Pelly 

PettU 

Plckl« 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Poff 

Pollock 

Pool 

Price.  Tex. 

Pryor 

Purcell 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rarick 

Reld,  111. 

Reld,  N.T. 

Rellel 

Relnecke 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Riegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schweiker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shrlver 

Sikes 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Smith.  Okla. 

Snydtr 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Tuck 

Ullman 

Utt 

Vigorlto 

Waggonner 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalen 

Whailey 

White 

Whitener 

Whltten 

Wldnall 
.  Wiggins 

Winn 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Young 
Zlon 

Zwacta 


Fountain 
Frellnghuysen 


Adams 

Addabbo 

Annunzlo 

Ashley 

Barrett 

Binghaim 

Boland 


Passman 
Patman 

NAYS— 126 

BolUng 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Carey 


Celler 

Clark 

Cohelan 

Conyers 

Corman 

Culver 

Daddario 


Daniels 
Dawson 
Dent 
Dlggs 
DingeU 
Donohue 
Dow 
Dulskl 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Ellberg 
Evans,  Colo. 
Farbsteln 
Felghan 
Foley 
Ford, 
William  D. 

Fraser 

Frledel 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Gallagher 

Glaimo 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Gude 

Hal  pern 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 


Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

Holifleld 

Howard 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kelly 

Kluczynskl 

Kyros 

Leggett 

McCarthy 

McFall 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Machen 
Madden 
Matsunaga 
Meeds 
Miller,  Calif. 
MInlsh 
Mink 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Moss 

Murphy,  111. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Nedzl 
Nix 

O'Hara,  ni. 
Olsen 

O'Neill,  Mass 
Ottlnger 


Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbin 

Podell 

Price,  ni. 

Puclnskl 

Rees 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rodino 

Ronan 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Shipley 

Sisk 

Staggers 

Tenzer 

Tlernan 

Tunney 

Udall 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Waldie 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Yates 
Zablockl 


NOT  VOTING — 32 


Blanton 
Bow 

Brown,  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
Conable 
Edwards,  lA. 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Fallon 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Holland 
Jones.  Mo 


Karsten 

King,  Calif. 

Kornegay 

Laird 

Long,  La. 

Mayne 

MesklU 

Moore 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

Besnlck 

Scheuer 


Stelger,  Ariz. 
Sullivan 
Talt 

Teague.  Tex. 
Thompson,  N.J, 
Vanik 
Watkins 
Williams.  Pa. 
Willis 
Wilson,  Bob 


So  the  previous  question  was  ordered. 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  NATCHER,  Mr. 
REID  of  New  York,  Mr.  BELL,  Mr.  KUP- 
FERMAN, and  Mr.  BUTTON  changed 
their  votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  OLSEN  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  The  question  is  on  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material,  on  the  bill 
just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZATION   FOR   THE   CLERK 
OF  THE  HOUSE  TO  PAY  OUT  OP 
THE  CONTINGENT  FUND  OF  THE 
HOUSE 
Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 

up  House  Resolution  1229  and  ask  unani- 


mous consent  for  Its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  1229 
Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  may  pay  out  of  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  House,  as  an  advance  to 
be  repaid  from  applicable  appropriations  In 
the  second  supplemental  appropriation 
bill,  1968,  whenever  such  bill  Is  enacted  Into 
law.  for  the  purpose  of  paying  salaries  for 
the  month  of  June.  1968,  of  those  officers  and 
employees  whose  salaries  are  disbursed  by 
the  Clerk,  to  the  extent  that  applicable  ap- 
propriations, funds,  and  allowances  are  not 
sufficient  to  pay  such  salaries. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  would  the  distinguished 
gentleman  please  explain  to  the  Members 
why  we  should  bring  this  resolution  up 
for  the  pay  of  those  in  the  Office  of  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  under  emergency  cir- 
cumstances, if  indeed  this  hour  of  the 
night  is  considered  an  emergency? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Under  our  pay  sys- 
tem, the  salaries  of  our  employees  for  the 
month  of  June  are  payable  on  Friday 
next;  that  is,  day  after  tomorrow. 

The  House  of  Representatives  pays  its 
employees  once  a  month,  as  of  the  last 
day  of  the  month.  In  this  instance,  until 
the  second  supplemental  appropriation 
bill  which  just  passed  the  other  body  this 
afternoon,  and  must  still  clear  confer- 
ence, is  concluded,  there  will  not  be  suffi- 
cient funds  available  to  meet  all  the  pay- 
rolls day  after  tomorrow.  That  bill  carries 
supplemental  salary  funds,  but  it  now 
seems  imlikely  that  it  will  be  signed  in 
time  to  pay  our  employees  on  Friday.  The 
proposition  is  to  temporarily  borrow  from 
the  contingency  fund  to  pay  salaries  of 
the  employees  of  the  House  on  schedule. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  it  that 
the  fund  is  depleted;  hence  this  emer- 
gency action  of  the  borrowing  against  the 
future  or  anent  the  time  the  supple- 
mental is  signed  into  law. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  That  is  correct;  ex- 
cept it  is  a  temporary  borrowing  from 
the  contingency  fund,  which  does  have 
the  money.  It  wQl  be  restored  just  as 
soon  as  the  second  supplemental  funds 
are  available,  which  should  be  shortly.  I 
would  expect. 

Mr.  HALL.  And  the  amount  would,  of 
course,  vary  depending  on  how  much  it 
takes  until  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tion comes  in? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  That  is  correct. 
Mr,  HALL.  Does  the  gentleman  have 
an  estimate,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  to  how  much 
we  would  be  borrowing? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  In  the  approximate 
sum  of  $2  million. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr,  Speaker,  do  I  infer 
from  the  enlightening  remarks — which  I 
appreciate — just  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  that  it  is  all  these  other 
things  that  we  have  authorized  that  have 
gottervthe  Clerk  of  the  House  in  the  hole 
for  his  fund  to  pay  employees  of  the 
House? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  In  this  particular 
fund,  that  Is  true;  that  is,  the  Clerk  does 
have  sufficient  cash  funds  in  the  con- 
tigency  fund,  as  I  have  just  mentioned, 
which,  if  transferred  to  the  salary  items, 
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will  take  care  of  the  temporary  shortfall 
until  the  pay  supplementals,  which  the 
House  h&s  already  approved,  are  en- 
acted. So  there  is  no  additional  appro- 
priation involved  in  this  resolution:  no 
additional  expenditure.  It  is  merely  a 
temporary  situation  that  will  be  com- 
pletely resolved  and  restored  when  the 
supplementals  are  enacted. 

Mr.  HALL.  Would  the  increase  in  pay 
have  had  an  effect  on  this— that  is,  the 
increase  for  last  October?  Would  that 
have  anything  to  do  with  it.  because  I  am 
sure  the  executive  pay  raise  and  that 
paid  the  Speaker  and  the  President  of 
the  Senate  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  be- 
cause that  does  not  become  effective  and 
Is  not  earned  until  after  July  1.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  That  is  quite  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Spealcer.  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker,  what  period 
of  time  does  the  resolution  cover? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  It  will  be  just  for  this 
month,  pf  June  or  until  the  supplemental 
comes  in.  which,  as  I  understand,  the 
other  body  passed  just  this  afternoon. 
I  understand  the  conferees  have  not  been 
appointed,  and  they  could  not  meet  be- 
fore tomorrow  or  the  next  day.  I  assume, 
so  we  cannot  expect  anything  to  develop 
in  time  to  meet  payrolls  on  schedule. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  if  something  holds 
up  the  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
for  another  month,  we  then  will  have  to 
pass  another  extending  resolution? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  We  would,  or  I 
should  say  we  would  have  to  probably 
do  something  to  take  care  of  the  con- 
tingency fund  requirements. 

Mr  GROSS.  It  would  be  a  sizable  one. 
with  the  automatic  pay  Increase  effec- 
tive the  first  of  July,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  would  assume,  just 
offhand  calculating  it,  that  if  this  was 
not  done  and  if  this  should  happen  to 
occur,  which  we  would  not  anticipate, 
we  probably  would  have  to  ask  for  an- 
other extension  or  transfer  or  supple- 
mental in  the  neighborhood  of  S3  mil- 
lion. Of  course.  I  should  add  that  if  the 
general  continuing  resolution,  which  I 
believe  may  come  up  tomorrow,  would 
take  care  of  the  salaries  for  July,  but 
the  contingency  fund  from  which  we 
now  propose  to  borrow  would  likely  need 
to  be  supplemented  or  repaid  in  some 
manner. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  gen- 
tleman's explanation  and  assurance 
there  is  nothuig  unusual  in  this  request, 
I  withdraw  my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  '  Mr.  Price 
of  Illinois' .  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 


There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  asked  for  this  time  for  the  pur- 
pose of  asking  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  the  program  for  the  remainder  of 
this  week  and  any  guidelines  he  might 
be  able  to  give  us  for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response 
to  the  inquiry  of  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  we  will  not  have  any  fur- 
ther legislative  business  tonight. 

Tomorrow  we  are  adding  to  the  pro- 
gram House  Joint  Resolution  1368.  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1969.  and  two  resolutions  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration,  provid- 
ing additional  funds  for  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  additional  funds  for 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

We  will  also  go  on  with  the  program 
and  will  consider  the  legislative  branch 
appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year  1969. 
This  will  be  followed  by  the  Natiu-al  Gas 
Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968,  which  will 
be  considered  under  an  open  rule  with 
3  hours  of  debate,  making  it  In  order  to 
consider  the  committee  substitute  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment. 

If  we  do  not  finish  consideration  of 
the  pipeline  safety  bill  tomorrow  we  will 
put  it  over  for  final  action  following  con- 
sideration of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation appropriation  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1969,  which  bill  will  be  called  up 
on  Tuesday  of  next  week. 

There  will  be  no  other  legislation  this 
week.  Bills  previously  scheduled,  includ- 
ing the  Highway  Act.  on  which  a  rule 
has  not  been  granted,  and  a  couple  of 
others,  will  not  be  called  up. 

Mr.    GERALD    R.    FORD.    In    other 
words,  there  will  be  no  business  on  Fri- 
day, and  the  House  will  not  meet? 
Mr.  ALBERT.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  And  it  is  an- 
ticipated that  in  all  likelihood  we  can- 
not finish  more  than  general  debate  on 
the  pipelines  safety  bill  tomorrow,  which 
will  mean  it  will  go  over  to  follow  the 
Department   of   Transportation   appro- 
priation bill  for  fiscal  year  1969  on  next 
Tuesday. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.   GERALD   R.    FORD.   At   least   I 
am  led  to  believe  there  is  considerable 
controversy  on  the  pipelines  safety  bill, 
so  If  It  is  not  finished  on  Tuesday  next 
we  should  expect  to  finish  it  on  Wednes- 
day next :  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  has  happened  to 
the  legislative  branch  appropriation 
bill? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  will  be  the  order  of 
business  following  the  additions  to  the 
program  I  announced  for  tomorrow:  the 
continuing  resolution  and  two  resolu- 
tions from  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. Then  the  legislative  branch 
appropriation  bill  will  be  considered  to- 
morrow. 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  may  we  presimie  we 
will  have  the  usual  schedule  of  the  Con- 
sent Calendar  and  suspensions  on  Mon- 
day and  the  Private  Calendar  on  Tuesday 
next? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield;  yes. 


DURO    MANUFACTURING   CO..   POL- 
CROFT,    PA.,    RECEIVES    SUBCON- 
TRACTOR OP  THE  YEAR  AWARD 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Peruisylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion has  performed  an  outstanding  job 
in  recognizing  and  encouraging  the  ef- 
forts of  our  Nation's  subcontractors. 
Perhaps  we  too  often  fall  to  acknowledge 
the  important  contributions  made  to  our 
competitive  free  enterprise  system  by 
these  subcontractors. 

I  personally  feel  it  quite  fitting  that 
the  Small  Business  Administration 
praise  this  contribution  of  America's 
small  business  community.  Although  I 
was  unable  to  attend  the  ceremonies  in 
Folcroft.  Pa.,  where  SB  A  Administrator 
Robert  C.  Moot  presented  the  Subcon- 
tractor of  the  Year  Award  for  the  Mid- 
dle Atlantic  Area  to  Duro  Manufactur- 
ing Co..  I  extend  my  own  personal  con- 
gratulations and  place  Administrator 
Moot's  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record : 

Remarks  by  Robert  C.  Moot.  Administrator, 
Small  Business  Administration  Subcon- 
tractor OF  THE  Year  Award  June  18.  1968. 
for  Middle  Atlantic  Area  to  Duro  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  Folcroft,  Pa. 
I  wish  we  had  a  better  word  than  sub- 
contractor to  identify  the  buslnssman  who 
helps   fill   the  needs  of  other  businessmen. 
It  Isn't  that  there  Is  anything  wrong  with 
the  word,  except  that  It  somehow  gives  the 
impression  that  the  subcontractor  Is  playing 
second  fiddle.  Nothing  could  be  farther  from 
the  truth. 

I  find  it  hard  to  conceive  of  our  modern 
society  without  subcontractors.  We  have  to 
go  back  to  Indian  days — and  the  few  re- 
maining Individual  craftsmen  we  find  to- 
day— for  a  society  that  can  do  without  Its 
subcontractors.  The  Indian  was  at  once  the 
producer,  the  processor,  and  the  consumer. 
He  could  trap  his  animal,  eat  the  meat,  tan 
the  skin,  and  use  the  remains  for  bait.  He 
soon  became  the  supplier  for  the  trading 
posts  who  engaged  him  to  gather  pelts,  make 
pottery  and  rugs,  and  supply  other  goods. 
The  women  of  the  Indian  tribes  in  turn  be- 
came  the  subcontractors. 

Today  we  literally  could  not  carry  on 
without  subcontractors.  Our  needs  are  so 
great  and  so  complex  that  hardly  a  single 
company,  figuratively,  could  cut  the  trees, 
season  the  wood,  make  the  shingles,  and 
build  houses. 

Each  company  plays  only  Its  own  role, 
and  passes  on  to  others  those  tasks  which 
are  their  specialties,  which  make  our  fluid, 
booming  economy   pKjssible. 

Big  business  could  not  exist  at  all  with- 
out its  distributors,  its  suppliers;  and  con- 
versely, small  business  could  not  exist  with- 
out  big   business.   The   mutual   dependence 
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of  large  and  small  business  has  been  taken 
for  granted  so  long  that  hardly  anyone 
really  thinks  about  Its  Importance.  Their 
goals  do  not  conflict.  They  are  partners  in 
the  national  enterprise  of  production  and 
distribution  of  goods. 

I  was  a  little  awed  recently  to  learn  the 
number  of  suppliers,  all  in  effect  sub-con- 
tractors, who  supply  goods  and  services  to 
our  largest  automobile  company.  General 
Motors.  In  1966  OM  had  36,000  suppliers, 
paying  out  47  oents  of  every  sales  dollar 
to  its  suppliers,  a  total  of  $9.5  billion. 

I  was  even  more  impressed  when  I  saw 
the  total  for  General  Electric,  which  Is  help- 
ing us  today  to  honor  one  of  its  subcon- 
tractors. GE,  we  found,  has  48.000  suppliers. 
On  sales  of  nearly  $8  billion  last  year,  nearly 
half  went  to  subcontractors,  and  about  half 
of   that  to  small  business  as  we  define  It. 

So  we  find  there  Is  nothing  either  small,  or 
sub,  in  subcontracting. 

And  there  is  much  more  in  subcontracting 
than  Just  supplying  a  component  or  a  serv- 
ice. Technological  progress  creates  new  sup- 
pliers, new  subcontractors.  This  is  a  two-way 
street.  Large  companies  have  no  exclusive 
ability  to  develop  new  products  or  processes. 
New  products,  new  methods,  stream  from 
both  small  and  large  business  and  the  ex- 
change mutually  benefits  both  as  well  as  the 
national  economy  and  the  public.  James 
Roche,  GM  president,  recently  paid  tribute 
to  its  many  small  subcontractors,  making  the 
point  that  about  half  of  its  suppliers  were 
firms  with  fewer  than  50  employees,  and 
that  they  had  l)een  the  source  of  great  in- 
genuity, and  creativeness,  as  well  as  display- 
ing quality,  reliability  and  performance.  The 
GM  example  or  the  GE  example  are  typical 
of  the  operations  In  an  overwhelming  num- 
ber of  big  business  in  the  nation. 

As  you  can  imagine,  the  task  of  selecting 
outstanding  area  subcontractors  from  among 
hundreds  of  thousands  was  indeed  a  formi- 
dable task. 

Obviously,  we  could  not  possibly  do  all  the 
screening  ourselves,  and  we  have  had  to  rely 
to  some  extent  on  the  people  who  know  the 
subcontractors  best,  the  prime  contractors 
who  call  upon  other  firms  to  meet  their 
needs,  especially  in  government  procure- 
ment. 

Why  pick  outstanding  area  subcontractors? 
First,  we  want  to  know  who  our  champions 
are.  Second,  it  is  altogether  fitting  we  should 
recognize  the  firms  which  do  so  much  to 
make  the  private  enterprise  system  work 
more  successfully.  Not  least,  we  at  the  Small 
Business  Administration  go  to  school  on 
these  topnotch  firms.  We  learn  ever  more 
about  what  makes  a  subcontractor  a  better, 
more  successful  businessman.  We  learn  how 
to  bring  more  small  businesses  into  the  po- 
tentially profitable  field  of  subcontracting. 
We  learn  how  to  do  better  our  job,  how  to 
help  small  business. 

This  knowledge  is  especially  important  to 
us  and  the  five  nUllion  small  businesses  in 
America,  with  the  steady  growth  of  govern- 
ment buying,  not  only  on  the  federal  level, 
on  the  state  and  local  levels  as  well.  I  might 
add  parenthetically  that  the  state  and  local 
level  procurement  is  already  close  to  sur- 
passing federal  buying  and  in  a  few  years 
will  far  exceed  it.  And  small  business  has 
great  opportunities  to  take  part.  We  want  to 
do  whatever  we  can  to  help — in  financial 
assistance,  in  helping  small  companies  find 
and  qualify  for  government  contracts,  and 
assisting  them  through  what  sometimes 
seems  the  impenetrable  thickets  of  legal  and 
bureaucratic  obstacles. 

And  so,  we  have  at  long  last  singled  out 
one  flnn  which  we  think  epitomizes  the 
outstanding  small  subcontractor  in  this  great 
Middle  Atlantic  Area  of  the  Nation,  and 
which  has  shown  how  successful  such  a  firm 
can  be,  not  only  in  material  success  but  In 
recognition  among  its  peers. 

Our  honored  firm  today  has  a  story  book 
kind  of  record  and  evaluation.  It  could  al- 


most be  a  textbook  on  how  to  excel  and  how 
to  do  it  profitably. 

Started  in  1936.  this  company  has  lees  than 
half  a  hundred  employees  today.  They  make 
precision  parts.  They  operate  profitably. 
That's  the  story  simply. 

Words  of  their  nomination  tell  the  story 
eloquently.  I  quote  portions: 

"Sharpened  by  three  decades  of  dedica- 
tion .  .  .  they  insist  on  thorough  analysis 
of  a  job,  .  .  .  they  antlclp<»te  problems 
brilliantly. 

"They  act  not  as  a  vendor,  but  as  a  partner. 
They  become  emotionally  and  physically  in- 
volved in  each  program.  .  .  .  they  earn  un- 
precedented praise  from  their  customers. 

"They  show  strict  adherence  to  quality 
st.indards. 

"They  impart  to  their  employees  a  sense  of 
the  special  stimulation  they  feel  in  meeting 
the  exacting  demands  of  crucial  assignments 
in  some  of  the  nation's  most  complex  and 
sophisticated  defense  systems. 

"They  have  high  caliber  personnel  which 
gives  the  firm  great  expertise  and  the  ver- 
satility to  meet  the  changing  demands  of 
the  aerospace  business.  They  have  a  record 
of  re-design  suggestions  that  has  saved  sig- 
nificant amounts  of  money  for  the  taxpayer." 
Beating  deadlines  is  old  hat  to  them.  They 
are  noted  for  their  ability  to  respond  swiftly, 
no  matter  how  complex  the  demands. 

Another  thing  which  has  earned  them  to- 
day's high  honor,  and  which  I  am  sure  will 
delight  you  as  much  as  it  does  me.  is  that 
they  have  a  company  president  who  avoids 
unnecessary  paperwork,  committees,  and  use- 
less reports,  and  who  follows  each  job  to  in- 
sure delivery  on  schedule  as  well  as  supply- 
ing progress  data  to  the  customer. 

So  skilled  is  the  company  in  handling  new 
problems  of  re-entry  vehicles  and  space  sys- 
tems programs,  they  have  won  the  accolade 
of  being  frequently  recommended  by  their 
competitors  for  particularly  difficult  jobs. 
They  have  always  welcomed  such  challenges. 
Their  records  prove  they  have  won  their 
way  by  submitting  low  competitive  bids. 
They  ask  for  no  favors  and  get  none.  They 
don't  bid  too  low  and  cry  later.  Their  cost 
breakdowns  are  reputed  to  be  models  for 
other  subcontractors  to  study. 

They  consistently  operate  within  targeted 
costs  and  have  gone  beyond  to  find  ways  to 
lower  these  costs  even  more. 

Their  dependability  is  a  byword  In  the 
aerospace  business.  They  are  obviously  de- 
pendable. They  are  as  obviously  stimulated 
by  the  challenge  of  their  work  and  the  im- 
portance of  their  efforts  to  further  national 
security.  Their  enthusiasm  is  contagious,  not 
only  for  their  plant,  but  for  their  people,  and 
their  commitment. 

The  list  of  the  firms  for  which  they  do  work 
reads  like  a  Who's  Who  of  American  Busi- 
ness— GE,  Boeing,  Phllco,  RCA,  Unlvac,  Ben- 
dlx,  and  dozens  of  others. 

They  have  won  repeated  commendations 
from  contractors  and  the  Air  Force  for  their 
brilliant  performance  and  versatility. 

They  have  made  a  profit  every  year  they 
have  been  in  business,  testimony  to  their 
management — and  they  have  the  finest  pos- 
sible credit  rating  and  standing  with  the  fi- 
nancial community. 

They  practice  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity and  did  so  long  before  it  was  fashion- 
able. 

They  are  among  other  things  a  great  com- 
munity asset — supporting  as  they  do  youth 
activities — the  police  department,  local  hos- 
pitals and  other  local  activities. 

They  have,  and  I  do  not  gild  this  lily,  con- 
fidence, competence,  and  courage. 

As  one  of  their  customers  put  it  in  one 
brief  sentence,  "they  have  class  and  con- 
science." 

They  are  what  private  enterprise  Is  all 
about  in  Its  best  sense,  and  one  firm  can 
hardly  need  more  to  Justify  this  honor  which 
they  receive  today. 


President  Johnson  In  proclaiming  this 
year's  Small  Business  Week,  said  the  United 
States  has  the  strongest,  most  dynamic  econ- 
omy in  man's  history  .  .  .  created  by  use  of 
the  system  of  free  competitive  enterprise. 

He  added  "Throughout  the  development  of 
our  dynamic  market  place,  the  Small  Busi- 
nesses of  America  have  been  the  building 
blocks  of  our  economic  structure.  The  crea- 
tive abilities  and  diversified  commercial  ef- 
forts of  Small  Businessmen  have  fostered  the 
Innovative  genius  that  has  always  been  the 
hallmark  of  American  progress." 

Creative,  diversified,  innovative-  all  of 
these  great  attributes  of  small  business  are 
present  In  this  fine  company  today. 

Therefore  It  Is  with  the  greatest  pleasure 
that  I  present  to  you,  Mr.  Osterheldt,  as  pres- 
ident of  the  Duro  Manufacturing  Company, 
the  Small  Business  Administration  Award  of 
Small  Business  Subcontractor  of  the  Year  of 
the  Middle  Atlantic  Area. 


THE  URBAN  INSURANCE  PROBLEM 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  most 
of  the  Members  know,  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  of  which  I  am  a 
member  has  just  finished  its  work  on 
one  of  the  most  significant  housing  bills 
ever  to  be  presented  to  the  Congress.  Wc, 
on  the  committee,  feel  justifiably  proud 
of  our  work  and  sincerely  hope  that  the 
Members  of  the  House  will  give  thought- 
ful and  positive  consideration  to  its  pas- 
sage. 

One  of  my  interests  in  the  hou-sing  bill 
concerns  title  X,  the  urban  insurance 
program.  This  title  deals  with  the  press- 
ing problem  of  availability  of  property 
insurance  in  our  inner  city  areas.  The 
unavailability  of  property  insurance 
generates  awesome  hardships,  particu- 
larly for  small  businessmen.  An  insur- 
ance policy  is  the  key  to  obtaining 
improvement  or  expansion  loans.  It  is 
an  essential  element  of  security  to  small 
businessmen  who  invest  such  huge  pro- 
portions of  their  capital  ana  assume  pro- 
portionately higher  financial  risks  in 
the  operation  of  their  businesses. 

Title  X  strikes  at  two  of  these  insur- 
ance problems.  First  is  the  unwillingness 
of  the  insurance  industry  to  insure  in 
riot-prone  areas  because  they  are  unable 
to  spread  their  risks  through  the  pur- 
chase of  reinsurance.  The  reinsurers  are 
no  longer  willing  to  provide  riot  rein- 
surance. Title  X  removes  this  obstacle 
by  making  available  to  the  industry  riot 
reinsurance  through  a  sound  Federal 
program. 

The  second  problem  stems  from  the 
nefarious  practice  of  many  insurers  in 
"red  lining"  or  "blacking  out"  whole  geo- 
graphical areas  in  the  inner  cities  refus- 
ing to  make  any  property  insurance 
available  at  all.  Title  X  of  the  bill  re- 
quires that  as  a  condition  to  participa- 
tion in  the  Federal  reinsurance  scheme 
that  the  industry  must  participate  in  a 
plan  to  make  essential  property  insur- 
ance available  in  the  irmer  city  areas. 
These  plans  are  called  FAIR  plans.  If  an 
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Insurance  company  falls  or  refuses  to 
participate  In  the  PAIR  plans.  It  forfeits 
its  right  to  the  much-needed  riot  rein- 
surance. 

I  wholeheartedly  concurred  In  the 
urban  insurance  title  and  vigorously  sup- 
ported it.  However.  I  was  disappointed  in 
that  it  did  not  deal  with  an  equally  seri- 
ous deterrent  to  the  growth  of  small 
business  in  the  inner  city  area.  I  refer. 
Mr  Speaker,  to  the  problem  of  unavail- 
ability of  crime  lines  insurance  at  a  pre- 
mium rate  commensurate  with  the  pol- 
icyholders' ability  to  pay. 

I  offered  several  amendments  to  the 
bill  which  would  have  made  crime  lines 
insurance  a  specific  part  of  the  FAIR 
plans  My  amendments  also  called  for  a 
plan  of  direct  Federal  writing  of  such 
insurance  when  it  was  not  available  in 
the  private  market  at  reasonable  rates. 

While  they  were  not  adopted,  the  com- 
mittee gave  its  assurance  that  insurance 
against  arson,  robbery,  and  holdup  was 
intended  to  be  part  of  the  FAIR  plans. 
I  understand  that  the  committee  report 
will  reflect  this  Intent. 

While  my  program  for  direct  writing 
of  crime  tines  was  not  incorporated  in 
the  insurance  title,  the  SBA  is  in  the 
process  of  studyini;  the  possibilities  of  a 
crime  insurance  program  pursuant  to 
H.R.  5584  which  I  sponsored  last  year.  I 
hope  that  the  recommendations  and  re- 
port of  the  SBA  will  be  ready  soon  so 
that  we  may  act  soon. 

I  insert  two  articles  from  the  Chicago 
Sun  Times.  The  first  is  an  editorial 
which  appeared  on  June  18.  1968.  and 
the  second  is  a  news  story  written  on 
June  21.  1968.  Both  articles  deal  with 
the  Insurance  problems  in  the  Chicago 
area  and  may  serve  to  acquaint  the 
Members  with  the  urgent  problem  of 
urban  insurance. 

The  articles  follow: 
[Prom   the  Chicago   (111  )    Sun-Times. 
June  18.  19681 
A  Pi^M  To  Help  Riot  Abeas 

Among  the  hundreds  of  small  businesses 
knocked  out  during  the  April  rlota  In  Chi- 
cago were  32  drug  stores  which  were  com- 
pletely looted  or  burned.  All  but  one.  which 
Is  in  the  process  of  reopening,  are  still 
closed.  Those  owners  that  would  or  could 
start  up  again  cannot  do  so  because  they 
cannot  obtain  Insurance. 

These  drug  stores  are  cited  as  a  typical 
example  of  all  business  In  rlot-tom  areas, 
here  or  in  other  clues. 

Even  the  US.  Small  Business  Loan  Ad- 
ministration cannot  arrange  a  comeback 
through  a  loan  without  Insurance. 

Insurance  companies  cannot  absorb  the 
catastrophic  and  unpredictable  losses  that 
result  from  civil  insurrection.  Rates  already 
are  being  pushed  upward.  Unless  some  stab- 
ilizing plan  is  adopted  to  make  insurance 
In  slum  areas  possible,  vast  areas  of  cities 
could   remain  economic   w;»stelands. 

Recognizing  the  problem.  President  John- 
son several  months  ago  established  a  com- 
mittee chalrmaned  by  Gov.  Hughes  of  New 
Jersey  to  find  a  way  out  of  the  dilemma.  The 
committee  recommended  broad  action. 

States  would  require  insurance  companies 
to  set  up  pools  to  spread  the  risk  of  Insur- 
ing In  ghetto  areas.  (New  York  has  already 
done  this.)  Applications  for  Insurance  would 
be  Judged  on  Individual  merits  i  soundness 
of  property  to  be  insured,  etc  )  rather  than 
on  location  In  a  slum  area. 

The  federal  government  would.  In  addi- 
tion, set  up  a  system  of  reinsurance  to  pro- 
tect  participating  companies   against   cata- 


strophic riot  losses.  A  federal  pool  would  be 
set  up  to  which  companies  would  pay  part 
of  their  regular  premiums.  The  first  year  it 
U  esUmated  the  pool  would  toui  (70.000.000 
which  Is  the  amount  of  rtot  Insured  losses  In 
1967. 

In  event  of  a  riot,  companies  would  first 
pay  out  a  portion  of  the  loss  from  their  own 
funds.  Next  the  federal  pool  would  be  drawn 
upon.  If  losses  exceeded  this,  states  would 
be  required  to  pay  a  prescribed  amount  on 
the  basis  that  states  have  responsibility  for 
maintaining  order.  If  the  losses  went  beyond 
this,  funds  up  to  $150,000,000  could  be  bor- 
rowed from  the  U.S.  Treasury  to  be  repaid 
from  future  reinsurance  premiums. 

The  attractiveness  of  the  plan  lies  espe- 
cially In  Its  general  reliance  on  the  principle* 
of  Insurance  to  cover  possible  catastrophic 
losses  from  urban  outbreaks.  The  govern- 
ment would  provide  a  machinery  that  the 
Insurance  Industry  cannot  set  up  but  which 
would  be  fueled  by  Insurance  premiums  and 
not  government  money.  Unless  the  plan  is 
adopted  the  insurance  companies  may  find 
It  necessary  to  raise  rates  to  levels  that  would 
hurt  all  business. 

The  plan  has  been  Incorporated  In  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Bill  which  has  been  passed  by 
the  Senate.  The  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  has  been  holding  closed 
meetings  on  It  for  the  past  several  days  and 
is  expected  to  conclude  them  this  week.  We 
recommend  the  plan  to  the  committee  mem- 
bers, and  particularly  to  Rep  Prank  Annun- 
zlo  (D-Ill.)  whose  district  Includes  vast  areas 
It  would  help. 

The  plan  also  needs  action  by  the  Illinois 
Legislature  and  we  urge  Its  members  to  do 
everything  that  is  necessary  to  put  It  Into 
effect  when  they  meet  again  next  month. 

I  Prom  the  Chicago  (111.)    Sun  Times.  June 

21.   1968) 

L.  B.  J.  Calls  fob  Speed  on  House  Bill  To 

Spvb  Low-Income  Housing 

Washington —President  Johnson  urged 
prompt  approval  of  a  housing  bill  completed 
Thursday  by  the  House  Banking  Committee. 

He  said  the  measxire  would  Increase  the 
rate  of  new  low-Income  housing  by  10  times. 
compared  to  existing  government  programs. 

If  the  bill  Is  cleared  by  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee early  next  week.  House  leaders  have  ten- 
tatively scheduled  a  fioor  vote  next  Thursday. 

The  Banking  Committee  recommendation 
Includes  a  comprehensive  riot  damage  insur- 
ance system  backed  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

Rep.  Prank  Annunzlo.  a  Chicago  Democrat 
on  the  committee  succeeded  in  having  the 
proposed  Insurance  plan  for  small  business- 
men in  ghetto  neighborhoods  Include  specific 
protection  against  robbery  and  arson  as  well 
as  other  property  damage. 

WAT    paved    EABLIEB 

Last  year  the  House  approved  Annunzlo's 
measure  directing  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration to  look  Into  various  plans  for 
federally  guaranteed  Insurance  against  bur- 
glary, theft,  and  other  crimes  against  small 
businesses  in  the  Inner  city. 

Committee  Chairman  Wright  Patman,  (D- 
Tex  ),  reportedly  objected  to  Annunzlo's  pro- 
posal that  the  proposed  measure  be  extended 
to  major  crimes  other  than  arson  and 
burglary.  Patman  agreed,  however,  that  the 
SBA  should  be  prodded  to  complete  lU  study. 

FLOOO   or    LCTTEBS 

Annunzlo  said  he  has  been  flooded  with 
letters  from  businessmen  complaining  that 
landlords  won't  lease  stores,  banks  won't  loan 
money,  and  wholesalers  won't  extend  credit 
to  businesses  In  high-risk  areas  where  insur- 
ance policies  ha.c  been  canceled. 

Under  the  program  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee, the  states  would  require  that  Insur- 
ance companies  pool  the  risk  of  insuring 
businesses  In  ghetto  neighborhoods.  In  addi- 


tion, the  federal  government  would  back  a 
re-lnsurance  system  In  the  event  of  cata- 
strophic riot  losses.  Losses  would  be  shared  by 
the  Insurance  companies  and  the  federal 
pool.  The  federal  agency  would  also  have 
further  borrowing  power  from  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury. 


NATION'S  CRIME  CRISIS 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Sjjeaker,  I  sup- 
ported the  anticrime  bill  when  It  was 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  on  June  6, 
1968.  This  bill  contains  a  moderate  gun 
control  section. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  there  are 
enough  laws  on  the  books  to  stop  what 
is  going  on  in  America  today — the  burn- 
ing, looting,  rioting,  and  murdering— 
If  they  are  properly  and  speedily  en- 
forced. 

The  Constitution  gives  every  law-abid- 
ing citizen  the  right  to  bear  arms,  and 
we  must  protect  this  privilege.  I  do  not 
feel  that  legislation  can  be  drawn  to  pre- 
vent the  illegal  use  of  a  gun. 

Let's  put  the  responsibility  for  what's 
been  happening  in  America  where  it  be- 
longs. 

The  administration  in  the  White 
House  has  not  dealt  firmly  with  the  law 
violators.  Those  in  high  offices  have  re- 
fused to  have  the  laws  of  this  land  en- 
forced. The  administration  must  put  its 
foot  down  firmly  and  bring  this  violence, 
this  burning,  this  looting,  this  murdering, 
to  a  screeching  halt. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
goes  on  television  and  calls  on  the  Con- 
gress to  act.  This  is  a  deliberate  attempt, 
in  my  opinion,  to  evade  and  shirk  the 
issue  at  hand.  He  cannot  place  the  re- 
sponsibility on  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  in  his  hands,  and 
he  has  consistently  failed  to  enforce  the 
laws  of  this  land. 

Now  the  President  is  calling  for  an- 
other gun  law  and  at  the  same  time  lets 
law  and  order  break  down  by  refusing  to 
enforce  the  statutes  already  on  the 
t)oolcs. 

I  do  not  feel  that  additional  gun  legis- 
lation at  this  time  is  the  answer,  rather 
it  is  the  enforcement  of  existing  lawf. 

The  present  Attorney  General  should 
resign  or  be  fired.  His  office  is  a  sham, 
without  direction  from  the  top.  The 
President  still  refuses  to  call  on  the  U.S. 
Attorney  General  for  bold  and  positive 
action. 

As  I  said  once  before  on  the  floor  of 
this  House,  it  sickens  me  as  an  Ameri- 
can and  as  a  Member  of  this  House  when 
the  U.S.  Attorney  General  refuses  to 
carry  out  the  duties  of  his  office.  It  wor- 
ries me  and  deeply  concerns  me  as  to 
what  is  happening  to  my  country.  It  is 
not  all  right  to  murder,  to  bum,  to  steal, 
to  destroy.  There  are  laws  on  the  books 
to  stop  this  now,  not  tomorrow,  not  next 
week,  but  this  very  moment,  and  they 
must  be  enforced. 

The  recent  happenings  in  our  own  Na- 
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tion's  Capital  are  prime  examples  of  the 
deterioration  of  authority  In  our  great 
coimtry.  If  the  present  administration 
had  the  fortitude  to  face  the  issues  that 
confront  us  today  in  a  mature  and  au- 
thoritative manner,  using  the  legislative 
Implements  at  their  command  to  deal 
with  our  agitators,  draft-card  burners, 
rioters,  flag  desecrators,  and  anyone  par- 
ticipating in  im- American  activities;  and 
if  they  would,  as  Teddy  Roosevelt  said. 
"Speak  softly,  and  carry  a  big  stick," 
then  the  present  trend  in  America  would 
be  reversed.        | 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  ROBERT  F. 
KENNEDY,  U.S.  SENATOR,  A  MAN 
FOR    TWO    SEASONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <  Mr.  Price 
of  Illinois).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr,  Carey  1  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

GENERAL     LEAVE    TO     EXTEND 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  desiring 
to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  in  the 
Record  in  order  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  York,  the  late 
Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  this  evening,  joining  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  Representative 
Edward  Boland,  of  Massachusetts,  as  a 
friend  of  the  late  Senator  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy, to  pay  fitting  tribute  to  his  memory. 
We  are  indeed  gratified  that  so  many 
Members  have  indicated  their  desire  to 
participate  in  this  moment  of  tribute.  A 
great  many  messages  and  a  great  many 
words  and  a  great  many  sentiments  are 
being  properly  expressed  by  the  Members 
of  this  House  In  fitting  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  this  late  and  great  American 
who  has  gone  to  his  eternal  reward. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Thomas  More,  the  great 
lawyer-saint,  is  known  as  a  "man  for  all 
seasons."  In  his  lifetime,  he  gave  his  life 
in  defense  of  principle,  standing  as  one 
man  against  the  wicked  use  of  power. 
It  is  too  early  to  describe  the  full  impact 
on  history  of  the  life  of  my  beloved 
friend,  Robert  P.  Kennedy.  But  while  om- 
memory  is  fresh  in  recollection,  it  is  ap- 
propriate that  we  record  the  impression 
he  made  on  all  of  us  who  knew  him. 
Nothing  maudlin,  nothing  sombre  should 
be  said  in  his  memory.  Like  Thomas 
More,  he  did  not  permit  sorrow  and 
grief  to  distract  him  or  deter  him  from 
his  course  of  action.  He  knew  sorrow  and 
he  felt  deeply  grieved  at  the  loss  of  his 
brothers  and  his  sister  and  his  contem- 
poraries in  war,  but  he  would  not  afford 
himself  the  comfort  he  gave  so  willingly 
to  others. 

The  premature  age  lines  engraved  in 
his  face  and  around  his  eyes  were  there 
because  he  had  seen  in  his  two-score 
years  far  too  much  of  hungry  children 
and  wounded  men  and  scarred  poor  peo- 
ple and  misery  without  reason  in  both 
war  and  peace.  These  Impressions,  these 
forces  were  driven  more  than  skin  deep. 
They  motivated  him,  drove  him,  com- 


pelled him  to  use  all  he  had,  all  he  was, 
and  all  he  is  to  change  the  course  of  the 
world  in  which  he  lived.  As  Thomas 
More  was  a  "man  for  all  seasons"  who 
stood  against  the  Injustice  of  his  time, 
Robert  Kennedy  was,  and  is,  a  young 
man — a  man  of  two  seasons — spring  and 
summer.  He  was,  and  is,  a  symbol  of 
youth  and  growth  and  change  and  com- 
ing to  life.  He  could  cope  with  the  un- 
leashed furies  of  passion  and  hatred  be- 
cause he  had  a  supernatural  quality  of 
understanding,  the  same  quality  given  to 
all  men  in  their  souls.  He  used  this  deep 
understanding  as  a  revetment.  He  gaged 
the  force  and  drift  of  the  raging  torrent 
of  dissent,  disbelief  and  disorder.  He 
sought  to  transform  these  forces  as  a 
dam  tames  a  river  into  a  ix>wer  for 
change  for  good  for  betterment. 

The  springtime  of  Robert  Kennedy, 
like  any  springtime,  was  in  turn  stormy 
and  serene.  I  have  seen  him  storm  and 
look  and  think  darkly  about  falsity  and 
prejudice,  dishonesty,  and  hatred.  Then 
without  warning  he  would  defuse  the 
tension  with  a  boy's  laughter.  He  was 
fond  of  quoting  the  Greeks;  I  sometimes 
suspected  that  some  of  his  own  original 
observations  were  attributed  to  Greeks 
who  never  were  because  he  loved  to  use 
the  ancient  to  tease  the  modern.  As  the 
breezes  of  spring  tease  the  earth  and 
call  forth  its  best  growth,  so  did  Robert 
Kennedy  dare  his  generation  to  stir  it- 
self from  serenity,  to  grow  strong,  to 
stand  tall.  Let  it  be  remembered  that 
whatever  he  dared  men  to  do  he  was 
willing  to  do  himself  despite  the  risk 
involved. 

Some  thought  him  reckless  because 
he  climbed  an  unsealed  mountain,  swam 
a  river  live  with  Piranha,  or  rode  the 
rapids  in  a  frail  shell.  He  did  these  things 
because  he  knew  they  could  be  done  and 
they  were  meant  to  be  done  in  the  di- 
vine order  by  which  man  prevails  over 
nature.  In  this  way  he  shaped  his  own 
nature,  his  character,  his  will,  and  the 
lives  of  those  in  the  world  around  him. 
In  this  way  he  prepared  himself  to  reach 
the  high  places  of  leadership  to  work 
against  the  tide  of  indifference  and  to 
navigate  through  the  shoals  of  negati- 
vism. To  think  of  Robert  Kennedy  in 
the  abstract  in  symbolism  of  spring  and 
summer  Is  perhaps  paradoxical.  The  ab- 
strsict  belongs  in  memoirs  written  by  a 
man  himself.  Realities  better  describe 
a  man  as  others  knew  him.  I  knew  Rob- 
ert Kennedy  as  a  very  real  person. 
Vividly  I  recall  his  visit  in  a  school  for 
deaf  children — all  kinds  of  deaf  chil- 
dren— Infants  and  Negroes  and  Puerto 
Rlcans  and  palsled-deaf  children.  He 
coddled  them  and  joshed  them  and 
poked  them  until  their  embarrassment 
turned  to  joy  and  delight  because  they 
sensed  a  bond,  a  sensitivity,  a  kinship. 
Among  the  aged  and  infirm,  the  with- 
drawn and  weathered  people  of  an  old 
folks  home  I  saw  cataracts  of  boredom 
fall  away  and  eyes  turn  bright  as  the  en- 
feebled were  enthused  by  his  gentle 
touch. 

Robert  Kennedy  was  at  his  best  when 
nameless  and  faceless  people  tried  to 
taunt  him  from  their  safe  refuge  in  a 
milling  crowd.  I  have  seen  him  turn 
scorn  Into  laughter,  hurt  Into  humor. 


and  stupidity  into  stimulation,  and  what 
he  could  do  in  a  crowd  he  had  done  In 
the  great  centers  of  the  world — in  Japan, 
in  South  America,  in  Africa,  and  in  Eur- 
ope. And  if  he  was  at  his  best  in  a  crowd, 
he  was  most  beloved  on  those  all  too  rare 
occasions  when  he  could  jjermit  liim- 
self  the  privacy  of  friends  and  family. 

Anyone  who  ever  knew  the  Robert 
Kennedy  of  Hickory  Hill  had  to  believe 
that  the  fate  of  future  generations  could 
be  well  entrusted  to  his  hands.  Seeing 
him  among  his  children  and  other  chil- 
dren who  gathered  aroimd  him  in  his 
home  inspired  the  belief  that  all  he  was 
doing,  all  he  was  saying,  all  he  was  giving 
was  for  one  purpose.  He  wanted  to  make 
this  world  one  great  summertime  for 
these  children  and  tomorrow's  children. 
He  sought  the  kind  of  world — of  longer 
sunny  days  and  warm  and  restful  nights 
in  which  children  can  best  laugh  and 
play  and  grow  and  rest.  He  liked  both  to 
lead  children  to  try  harder,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  protect  them  from  harm. 
I  recall  a  summer  weekend  on  a  Long 
Island  bay  when  he  and  Ethel  Kennedy 
were  showing  our  children  and  the  chil- 
dren of  our  neighbors  their  "Hyannis- 
port  technique"  in  water  skiing  and  sla- 
lom. Some  of  the  children  who  could 
hardly  swim  did  not  give  up  until  they 
could  learn  to  ski  like  Eobby ;  and.  in  fact, 
shamed  their  mothers  and  fathers  until 
we  all  became  water  skiers  with  groans 
and  splashes  and  backaches.  But  while 
he  inspired  the  children  he  was  careful 
to  caution  his  that  where  there  were 
several  areas  of  shallow  depth  to  be 
avoided  by  novices  for  fear  of  injury  to 
a  child. 

I  noticed  this  at  other  times  in  motor- 
cades, at  rallies.  He  always  looked  for 
the  small  child  who  was  being  pushed  or 
nearly  trampled  and  often  pulled  the 
little  one  to  him  for  protection. 

Toward  the  end  of  spring  and  before 
the  summertime  this  year.  Robert  Ken- 
nedy had  to  leave  the  children — his  chil- 
dren and  all  of  our  children.  Now  it  is 
up  to  us  to  protect  them  from  harm  and 
save  them  for  the  summertime  as  he 
would  have  done — this  man  of  two  sea- 
sons who  did  not  live  through  the 
autumn  and  winter  of  life.  He  lives  in 
these  children,  and  this  we  must  not 
doubt. 

We  saw  the  Kennedy  children  at  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral  offering  gifts  at  the 
altar  before  which  Robert  Kennedy,  in 
repose,  had  made  his  final  offering.  We 
saw  yoimg  Joseph  Kennedy  walk  through 
the  train  of  gloi-y  and  passing  from  his 
springtime  to  simimertime,  from  young 
child  of  his  father  to  the  young  manhood 
as  his  father  would  have  wished.  We 
know  from  these  signs  that  the  life  and 
time  and  seasons  of  Robert  Kennedy 
will  go  on.  Robert  F.  Kennedy  lived  in 
the  springtime  of  vision  and  prepared  for 
the  summer  of  change,  growth,  and  frui- 
tion. Through  the  seasons  before  us  in 
tribute  to  his  memory  we  can  no  longer 
be  content  to  rest  and  await  the  equinox. 
Before  we  make,  as  he  has  made,  the 
long  day's  jovimey  to  Arlington,  we  must 
call  forth  the  light  of  love  for  all  man- 
kind and  end  the  darkness.  Tliis  is  our 
vigil.  If  one  man  in  two  seasons  of  life 
proved,  as  he  proved,  that  there  can  be 
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an  end  to  war  and  hunger  and  hatred 
and  fear,  then  all  of  us  who  hve  must  no 
longer  be  In  doubt.  The  seeds  of  under*' 
standing  which  he  planted  among  so 
many  pjeople  and  In  so  many  places  are 
for  all  of  us  to  harvest.  The  "guns  of 
August"  can  be  silenced  if  we  will  hear 
his  call  for  peace. 

As  his  brother,  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
has  said.  There  is  no  need  for  anyone 
to  enlarge  the  memory  of  Robert  Ken- 
nedy to  make  him  more  than  he  was  in 
life,  a  decent  man. 

At  the  same  time,  as  he  never  stopped 
learning,  we  must  take  care  that  the  im- 
portant things  he  taught  us  will  never 
be  diminished.  Carl  Kaysen  has  said  that 
Robert  Kennedy  was  •infinitely  edu- 
cable."  Thankfully  we  have  the  time  to 
learn  from  him  and  thus  to  educate  our 
childjen  and  be  ourselves  more  educable. 
Frank  Mankiewicz  expresses  this  best 
when  he  wrote  the  following: 

He  waa  one  of  those  rare  men  whose  edu- 
cation continues  after  adulthood.  He  was 
le-\mlng  all  the  time;  from  boolcs.  from  his 
staff,  his  friends,  the  press,  and  from  his 
joyous  participation  In  the  public  life  of  his 
country.-And.  In  the  process,  he  taught  us  a 
lot.  His  analyses  of  men  and  events  were  as 
shrewd  as  his  liwlghts  were  lllumlnaUng.  and 
the  standards  he  set — for  himself  and  his 
staff— had  the  curious  result  of  making  us 
all  think  we  were  lietter  than  we  were. 

The  day  after  his  fimeral,  a  family  left 
flowers  at  Arlington  with  the  inscription, 
"Escam  dedit  timantibus  se — He  nour- 
ished those  who  revered  him."  Also  those 
who  worked  for  him — and  who  love  him. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  join  with  my  fellow  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  Senator  Robert 
P.  Kennedy  of  New  York,  whose  tragic 
assassination  has  stunned  and  shocked 
the  Nation. 

In  particular,  I  want  to  extend  my 
deepest  s:.mpathy  and  condolences  to 
Mrs.  Kennedy  and  the  entire  Kennedy 
family.  They  should  know  that  their  loss 
is  shared  by  all  Americans,  and  by  people 
the  world  over. 

We  in  California  have  special  cause  to 
grieve  that  such  a  brilliant  career  of 
public  service  should  be  so  brutally 
ended:  that  a  young  leader  of  such  ex- 
traordinary energy  and  dedication — who 
had  ser\ed  his  coimtry  so  well — and 
whose  ideals  and  example  had  inspired 
millions  throughout  the  world,  should  be 
so  senselessly  and  tragically  taken  from 
ixs. 

As  the  President  said : 

A  noble  and  compassionate  leader,  a  good 
and  faithful  servant  of  the  people.  In  the 
full  vigor  of  his  promise.  lies  dead  from  an 
assassin's  bullet. 

The  tragedy  and  the  senseless  violence  of 
Robert  F.  Kennedy's  death  casts  a  deep 
shadow  of  grief  across  America  and  across 
the  world. 

This  Is  a  moment  for  all  Americans  to  Join 
hands  and  walk  together  through  this  dark 
night  of  common  anguish  Into  a  new  dawn  of 
healing  unity  ....  Robert  Kennedy  affirmed 
this  country — affirmed  the  essential  decency 
of  Its  people,  their  longing  for  peace,  their 
desire  to  improve  conditions  of  life  for  all. 

During  his  life,  he  knew  far  more  than 
his  share  of  p>ersonal  tragedy. 

Yet  he  never  abandoned  bis  faith  In 
America.  He  never  lost  his  confidence  In  the 
spiritual    strength    of    ordinary    men    and 


women.  He  believed  In  the  capacity  of  the 
young  for  e.tcellence — and  in  the  right  of 
the  old  and  poor  to  a  life  of  dignity. 

Our  public  life  Is  diminished  by  his  loss. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Senator  Kennedy's  life 
Itself  was  an  expression  of  ideals  and 
beliefs  held  in  reverence  by  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

Even  in  our  grief  we  must  remember 
that  this  man.  who  suffered  through  the 
assassination  of  his  brother,  refused  to 
listen  to  the  counsels  of  fear  and  timid- 
ity. Instead,  he  moved  about  freely  and 
fearlessly,  confident  that  his  country- 
men shared  his  absolute  faith  in  Amer- 
ica's hallmark  of  freedom  of  speech  and 
debate.  He  remained  convinced  of  our 
Nations  basic  soundness. 

Here,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  a  man  of  com- 
passion and  a  man  of  strength.  He  was 
the  friend  of  the  poor,  the  enemy  of 
poverty.  He  was  a  champion  of  justice, 
the  inveterate  foe  of  special  privilege. 
He  fought  for  the  ideals  to  which  he  was 
devoted.  He  dared  to  do  his  duty  as  he 
understood  it. 

And  now.  because  of  his  death,  the 
entire  world  faces  shock  and  sorrow.  He 
fought  the  good  fight.  He  kept  the  faith. 
He  was  a  friend  of  man. 

His  death  was  a  terrible  loss  to  our 
Nation,  but  his  life  was  an  inspiration  to 
all. 

Surely  one  of  the  most  moving  and 
beautiful  tributes  to  Robert  Kennedy 
was  spoken  at  his  funeral  service  in 
St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  in  New  York, 
by  his  younger  brother.  Senator  Edward 
M.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts,  when  he 
said. 

My  brother  need  not  be  Idealized,  or  en- 
larged in  death  beyond  what  be  was  In  life, 
to  be  remembered  simply  as  a  good  and  de- 
cent man.  who  saw  wrong  and  tried  to  right 
It.  saw  suffering  and  tried  to  heal  It,  saw 
war  and  tried  to  stop  it. 

Those  of  us  who  loved  him  and  who  take 
hlxn  to  his  rest  today,  pray  that  what  he 
was  to  us  and  what  he  wished  for  others  will 
some  day  come  to  pass  for  all  the  world. 

As  he  said  many  times.  In  many  parts  of 
this  Nation,  to  those  he  touched  and  who 
sought  to  touch  him: 

"Some  men  see  things  as  they  are,  and  ask 
why. 
I  dream  things  that  never  were,  and  say 
why  not." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  at  this  pwint  the  full 
text  of  Senator  Ei.ward  Kennedy's  eu- 
logy to  his  brotlicr:  to  be  followed  by  the 
stirring  tribute  of  Archbishop  Terence 
J.  Cooke,  of  New  York,  to  the  memory  of 
Robert  Kennedy — also  given  during  the 
fimcral  at  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral: 
TEXT  or  Senatok  Eowako  M.  Kenntbt's 
TRUJOn:  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  to  His 
Bruther.  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
On  behalf  of  Mrs.  Robert  Kennedy,  her 
children  and  the  parents  and  sisters  of 
Robert  Kennedy,  I  want  to  express  what  we 
feel  to  those  who  mourn  with  us  today  In 
this  cathedral  and  around  the  world. 

We  loved  him  as  a  brother  and  father  and 
son.  From  his  parents,  and  from  his  older 
brothers  and  sisters — Joe,  Kathleen  and 
Jack — he  received  Inspiration  which  he 
passed  on  to  all  of  us.  He  gave  us  strength 
In  time  of  trouble,  wisdom  in  time  of  un- 
certainty, and  sharing  In  time  of  happiness. 
He  was  always  by  our  side. 

Love  is  not  an  easy  feeling  to  put  Into 
words.  Nor  Is  loyalty,  or  trust  or  Joy.  But  he 


was  all   of   these.   He  loved  life  completely 
and  lived  It  Intensely. 

A  few  years  back.  Robert  Kennedy  wrote 
some  words  about  his  own  father  and  they 
expressed  the  way  we  In  his  family  feel 
at>out  him.  He  said  of  what  his  father  meant 
to  him: 

•What  It  really  all  adds  up  to  Is  love — not 
love  as  It  is  described  with  much  facility  in 
popular  magazines,  but  the  kind  of  love 
that  Is  affection  and  respect,  order,  encour- 
agement, and  support.  Our  awareness  of 
this  was  an  incalculable  source  of  strength, 
and  because  real  love  is  something  unselfish 
and  Involves  sacrifices  and  giving,  we  could 
not  help  but  profit  from  it." 

"Beneath  It  all,  he  has  tried  to  engender  a 
social  conscience.  There  were  wrongs  which 
needed  attention.  There  were  people  who 
were  iX)or  and  who  needed  help.  And  we 
have  a  responsibility  to  them  and  to  this 
country.  Tlirough  no  virtues  and  accomplish- 
ments of  our  own.  we  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  be  bom  In  the  United  States 
under  the  most  comfortable  conditions. 
We,  therefore,  have  a  responsibility  to  others 
who  are  less  well  off." 

This  Is  what  Robert  Kennedy  was  given. 
What  he  leaves  us  Is  what  he  said,  what  he 
did  and  what  he  stood  for.  A  speech  he  made 
to  the  young  people  of  South  Africa  on  their 
Day  of  Affirmation  In  1966  sums  it  up  the 
best,  and  I  would  read  It  now: 

"There  Is  a  Discrimination  In  this  world 
and  slavery  and  slaughter  and  starvation. 
Governments  repress  their  people;  and  mil- 
lions are  trapped  In  poverty  while  the  na- 
tion grows  rich;  and  wealth  Is  lavished  on 
armaments  everywhere. 

"These  are  differing  evils,  but  they  are 
the  common  works  of  man.  They  reflect  the 
Imperfection  of  human  justice,  the  Inade- 
quacy of  human  compassion,  our  lack  of 
sensibility  toward  the  sufferings  of  our  fel- 
lows: 

"But  we  can  perhaps  remember — even  If 
only  for  a  time — that  those  who  live  with 
us  are  our  brothers,  that  they  share  with 
us  the  same  short  moment  of  life;  that  they 
seek — as  we  do— nothing  b\it  the  chance  to 
live  out  their  lives  in  purpose  and  happi- 
ness, winning  what  satisfaction  and  fulfill- 
ment they  can. 

"Surely  this  bond  of  common  faith,  this 
bond  of  common  goal,  can  begin  to  teach  us 
something.  Surely  we  can  learn,  at  least,  to 
look  at  those  around  us  as  fellow  men.  And 
surely  we  can  begin  to  work  a  little  harder 
to  bind  up  the  wounds  among  us  and  to  be- 
come in  our  own  hearts  brothers  and  coun- 
trymen once  again. 

"Our  answer  is  to  rely  on  youth — not  a  time 
of  life  but  a  state  of  mind,  a  temper  of  the 
will,  a  quality  of  Imagination,  a  predomi- 
nance of  courage  over  timidity,  of  the  appe- 
tite for  adventure  over  the  love  of  ease.  The 
cruelties  and  obstacles  of  this  swiftly  chang- 
ing planet  will  not  yield  to  obsolete  dogmas 
and  outworn  slogans.  They  cannot  be  moved 
by  those  who  cling  to  a  present  that  Is  al- 
ready dying,  who  prefer  the  Illusion  of  se- 
curity to  the  excitement  and  danger  that 
comes  with  even  the  most  peaceful  progress. 
It  is  a  revolutionary  world  we  live  in:  and 
this  generation  at  home  and  around  the 
world  has  had  thrust  upon  it  a  greater 
burden  of  responsibility  than  any  generation 
that  has  ever  lived. 

"Some  believe  there  is  nothing  one  man 
or  one  woman  can  do  against  the  enormous 
array  of  the  world's  ills.  Yet  many  of  the 
world's  great  movements,  of  thought  and 
action,  have  flowed  from  the  work  of  a  single 
man.  A  young  monk  began  the  Protestant 
Reformation,  a  young  general  extended  an 
empire  from  Macedonia  to  the  borders  of 
the  earth,  and  a  young  woman  reclaimed  the 
territory  of  Prance.  It  was  a  young  Italian 
explorer  who  discovered  the  New  World,  and 
the  32-year-old  Thomas  Jefferson  who  pro- 
claimed that  all  men  are  created  equal. 
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"These  men  moved  the  world,  and  so  can 
we  all.  Few  will  have  the  greatness  to  bend 
hUtory  Itself,  but  each  of  us  can  work  to 
change  a  small  portion  of  evnts,  and  In  the 
total  of  all  those  acts  will  be  written  the  his- 
tory of  this  generation.  It  Is  from  numberless 
diverse  acts  of  courage  and  belief  that  hu- 
man history  Is  shaped.  Each  time  a  man 
stands  up  for  an  Ideal,  or  acts  to  Improve  the 
lot  of  others,  or  strikes  out  against  Injustice, 
he  sends  forth  a  tiny  ripple  of  hope,  and 
crossing  each  other  from  a  million  different 
centers  of  energy  and  faring  those  ripples, 
build  a  current  that  can  sweep  down  the 
mightiest  walls  of  oppression  and  resistance. 
"Few  are  willing  to  brave  the  disapproval 
of  their  fellows,  the  censure  of  their  col- 
leagues, the  wrath  of  their  society.  Moral 
courage  Is  a  rarer  commodity  than  bravery  in 
battle  or  great  intelligence.  Yet  it  Is  the  one 
essential,  vital  quality  for  those  who  seek  to 
change  a  world  that  yields  most  painfully  to 
change.  And  I  believe  that  In  this  generation 
those  with  the  courage  to  enter  the  moral 
conflict  will  find  themselves  with  compan- 
ions In  every  corner  of  the  globe. 

•'For  the  fortunate  among  us,  there  Is  the 
temptation  to  follow  the  easy  and  familiar 
paths  of  personal  ambition  and  financial  suc- 
cess so  grandly  spread  before  those  who  enjoy 
the  privilege  of  education.  But  that  Is  not  the 
road  history  has  marked  out  for  us.  Like  it  or 
not,  we  live  in  times  of  danger  and  uncer- 
tainty. But  there  are  also  more  open  to  the 
creative  energy  of  men  than  any  other  time 
in  history.  All  of  us  will  ultimately  be  judged 
and  as  the  years  pass  we  will  surely  judge 
ourselves,  on  the  effort  we  have  contributed 
to  building  a  new  world  society  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  o\ir  ideals  and  goals  have 
shaped  that  effort. 

"The  future  does  not  belong  to  those  who 
are  content  with  today,  apathetic  toward 
common  problems  and  their  fellow  man 
alike,  timid  and  fearful  in  the  face  of  new 
Ideas  and  bold  projects.  Rather  It  will  belong 
to  those  who  can  blend  vision,  reason  and 
courage  In  a  personal  commitment  to  the 
Ideals  and  great  enterprises  of  American  So- 
ciety. 

•Our  future  may  lie  beyond  our  vision,  bvit 
Is  not  completely  beyond  our  control.  It  is 
the  shaping  Impulse  of  America  that  neither 
fate  nor  nature  nor  the  irresistible  tides  of 
history,  but  the  work  of  our  own  hands, 
matched  to  reason  and  principle,  that  will 
determine  our  destiny.  There  Is  pride  in  that, 
even  orrogance,  but  there  is  also  experience 
and  truth.  In  any  event.  It  Is  the  only  way 
we  can  live." 

This  Is  the  way  he  lived.  My  brother  need 
not  be  idealized,  or  enlarged  In  death  beyond 
what  he  was  In  life,  to  be  remembered  simply 
as  a  good  and  decent  man,  who  saw  wrong 
and  tried  to  right  it,  saw  suffering  and  tried 
to  heal  It.  saw  war  and  tried  to  stop  It. 

Those  of  xis  who  loved  him  and  who  take 
him  to  his  rest  today,  pray  that  what  he  was 
to  us  and  what  he  wished  for  others  will  some 
day  come  to  pass  for  all  the  world. 

As  he  said  many  times,  in  many  parts  of 
this  nation,  to  those  he  touched  and  who 
sought  to  touch  him : 

"Some  men  see  things  as  they  are  and  say 

why. 

••i  dream  things  that  never  were  and  say 
why  not."  j 

EuLocY  Deliver*)  by  Archbishop  Terence  J. 

COOKK  AT  THE  FUNERAL  OF  SENATOR  ROBERT 

F.  Kennedy  at  St.  Patricks  Cathedral 

'•For  those  who  have  been  faithful  all  the 
way,  life  Is  not  ended  but  merely  changed. 
And  when  this  earthly  abode  dissolves,  an 
eternal  dwelling  place  awaits  them  In 
Heaven." 

These  words  are  taken  from  the  preface  of 
the  funeral  liturgy  we  are  offering  together, 
In  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son 
and  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Amen. 

Mr.  President,  my  dear  brothers  and  sis- 


ters. Eyen  as  we  dwell  with  sorrow  on  the 
tragic  death  of  Robert  Francis  Kennedy,  we 
know  that  In  Justtce  to  him  we  should  medi- 
tate on  hU  life,  on  the  destiny  to  which  he 
was  called  and  on  the  depths  of  conscience 
with  which  he  responded  to  that  call. 

Our  scriptures  Impress  on  us  from  their 
earliest  pages  that  every  believer  Is  chal- 
lenged by  God's  call  to  life  and  to  work — 
to  life  and  to  work  connected  with  the 
Lord's  destiny  for  all  his  people. 

Whether  the  call  comes  vividly  and 
dramatically  as  It  did  to  Abraham,  to  Moses, 
to  Isaiah  and  to  Paul,  or  quietly  and  at  first 
almost  tentatively,  for  every  man  this  aware- 
ness of  a  God-given  mission  stirs  the  deep- 
est sense  of  moral  responsibility  and  makes 
each  person  different,  not  merely  In  some 
external  way  but  In  his  inmost  being. 

OPENNESS    OF    RESPONSE 

It  Is  la  fact  In  the  openness  of  his  response 
to  the  divine  call  that  we  ultimately  dis- 
cover the  true  man  and  the  true  believer. 

Forty-two  years  ago  God  called  Robert 
Kennedy  to  life.  And  through  the  years  of 
Ills  life  he  responded  to  that  call  with  gen- 
erosity and  a  sense  of  purpose  few  of  us 
achieve. 

Gifted  by  nature  to  rare  degree,  he  might 
have  sought  a  life  less  arduous,  a  manner 
of  life  that  left  more  time  for  personal  In- 
terests, and  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  won- 
derful famUy  with  which  God  blessed  him. 

Instead,  he  choee  the  broader,  more  de- 
manding challenge  of  public  service,  seeing 
It  as  an  opportunity  to  build  a  better  world 
for  all  his  fellow  men.  He  died  in  the  course 
of  that  service. 

Today  Is  simple  realism,  we  salute  the 
sense  of  ptu-pose  which  gave  direction  to 
Robert  Kennedy's  life.  We  salute  the  sacri- 
fice which  answering  the  call  demanded  of 
him  each  day. 

Who  would  not  admire  liis  youthfulness, 
so  eager  and  vibrant  that  young  people  yearn 
to  follow  him;  his  sense  of  mission  that 
impelled  him  to  be  Ills  brother's  keeper;  his 
faith  in  God  that  kept  him  close  to  the 
religion  of  his  childhood. 

He  was  a  man  of  faith.  Faith  in  God  first 
of  all.  but  faith  aJso  In  the  basic  goodness 
of  his  fellow  men  and  faith  in  the  future 
of  his  country. 


bogyant  confidence 

We  admire  the  buoyant  confidence  that 
kept  him  moving  forward;  the  awareness  of 
a  great  Job  to  be  done,  ajid  the  drive  to  do 
it. 

We  admire  his  love  for  America,  for  all 
her  people,  especially  for  -poot  and  disad- 
vantaged. We  admire  his  keen  sense  of 
brotherhood  that  reached  out  to  men  of 
every  nation,  religion  and  race. 

We  admire  the  ability  to  identify  so  that 
Negro  people  spoke  of  him  as  one  of  ours. 
We  admire  his  vision  in  confronting  the 
problems   of  poverty  and   civil  rights. 

He  also  had  a  dream.  The  dream  of  an 
America  purged  of  prejudice,  assuring  free- 
dom for  all  her  citizens,  a  land  of  truly 
equal  opportunity. 

He  pursued  that  dream  with  even  greater 
courage  and  enthusiasm  than  when  he 
climbed  mountains  and  forded  streams.  We 
admire  him  because  his  life  offers  an  out- 
standing example  of  family  virtue  and  fam- 
ilv  solidarity. 

He  was.  however  busy,  however  occupied. 
a  devoted  husband  and  a  loving  father.  We 
are  all  together  in  our  bewilderment  and 
grief.  In  vain,  we  search  for  words  to  com- 
fort his  heartbroken  mother  and  father,  his 
dear  wife  and  children,  his  beloved  brother 
and  Bisters,  and  those  whom  marriage  has 
made  members  of  his  extraordinary  family. 

Words  are  inadequate  messengers  of  con- 
solation at  this  time.  We  stand  beside  In 
deep  and  respectful  sympathy  praying  that 
God  will  strengthen  them  to  bear  their 
painful  burden  of  sorrow. 


Our  sense  of  shame  and  discouragement 
tears  alone  will  not  wash  away.  Somehow  by 
the  grace  of  God,  and  with  the  strength  that 
still  Uee  deep  within  the  soul  of  America, 
we  must  find  the  courage  to  take  up  again 
the  laborious  work  to  which  Senator  Ken- 
nedy devoted  all  his  energies,  the  building 
of  a  great  and  honorable  nation. 

Especially  In  this  hour  we  must  keep  faith 
with  America  and  her  destiny  and  we  must 
not  forsake  our  trust  in  one  another. 

President  Johnson  offered  this  nation  wise 
counsel  when  he  pointed  out  that  200  million 
Americans  did  not  fire  the  shot  that  ended 
Senator  Kennedy's  life.  The  act  of  one  man 
must  not  demorali'ze  and  incapacitate  '200 
million  others. 

To  permit  this  to  happen  would  be  to  fall 
utterly  In  grasping  the  message  of  hope  sind 
optimism  in  Senator  Kennedy's  life.  We  have 
Mlwr.ys  believed  in  our  national  destiny 
marked  by  unity  In  lofty  ideals. 

We  believe  that  our  country  came  Into  ex- 
istence to  secure  the  blessings  of  freedom, 
equality  and  peace  for  ourselves  and  those 
who  wiil  come  after  us. 

A   CALL    FOR    UNITY 

We  have  always  believed  that  national 
unity  is  indispensable  if  these  blessings  are 
to  be  achieved  imd  that  an  America  divided 
in  Its  ideals  cannot  survive. 

We  mourn  Robert  Kennedy  and  we  know 
that  America  shall  miss  him  But  let  us  not 
miss  the  meaning  of  his  life.  We,  too.  must 
live  In  faith.  We  must  respond  to  God's  call. 
We  must  answer  our  neighbor's  call  for  true 
freedom  and  equality. 

Our  response  will  be  made  In  loving  God 
and  loving  our  neighbor,  in  proving  oiu-  love 
by  service.  In  serving  by  confronting  und 
resolving  problems  of  poverty,  race,  violence 
and  war. 

For  Senator  Kennedy  there  shall  be  no 
more  mourning  and  no  more  sorrow,  and 
death  shall  be  no  more.  In  the  words  of 
today's  preface:  'For  those  who  have  been 
faithful,  O  Lord,  life  Is  not  ended  but  merely 
changed,  and  when  this  earthly  abode  dis- 
solves, an  eternal  dwelling  place  awaits  them 
in  Heaven." 

In  death  Robert  Francis  Kennedy  has 
Joined  the  Immortals  of  America  and  will  be 
remembered  with  honor  wherever  the  history 
of  our  nation  Is  recorded.  May  he  be  Joined 
also  with  those  immortals  from  every  land 
and  nation  who  live  forever  with  God  in 
Heaven. 


For  God  has  called  him  once  again. 
God  has  called  him  home. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragic 
assassination  of  Senator  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy meant  far  more  to  me  than  a  mani- 
festation of  a  rising  trend  toward  vio- 
lence or  the  loss  of  one  of  our  out- 
standing young  leaders.  For  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  v.as  in  many  respects  a  Cape 
Codder— he  and  I  shared  many  common 
interests. 

Many  years  ago,  when  I  was  in  the 
Massachusetts  State  Senate,  we  were  all 
invited  to  Hyannis  Port  for  a  rugged 
game  of  touch  football  and  a  liberal  por- 
tion of  Kennedy  hospitality.  Robert  Ken- 
nedy went  after  that  football  as  he  went 
after  evei-y  goal  in  his  life — with  enthu- 
siasm, unflagging  efforts,  and  a  deter- 
mined resolve  not  to  rest  until  he  had 
achieved  his  aim.  He  scaled  mountain 
peaks,  rode  roaring  rapids  in  flimsy 
boats,  and  manned  the  helm  of  a  sailboat 
with  the  same  dauntless  courage  and 
energy  with  which  he  set  after  the  high- 
est office  in  this  country.  'Whatever  one 
thought  of  Robert  Kennedy's  political 
philosophy,  one  could  not  help  admiring 
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the  purposeful  way  In  which  he  set  out 
to  realize  that  philosophy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  Cape  Cod 
are  proud  to  share  the  unique  qualities  of 
that  narrow  and  lovely  land  with  the 
Kennedys.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Kennedy, 
though  not  exactly  constituents,  spend  a 
great  deal  of  their  time  on  the  cape. 
Thus,  the  slaying  of  their  son  was  a  par- 
ticular blow  to  me  and  to  my  constitu- 
ents— a  neighbor,  not  a  presidential  can- 
didate, not  a  £>emocrat.  has  been  shot 
down  in  cold  blood— and  the  Kennedy 
family  has  suffered  one  more  tragedy. 

Justice  Holmes  once  said: 

As  life  Is  action  and  passion.  It  is  required 
of  a  man  that  he  should  share  the  passion 
and  action  of  that  time,  at  peril  of  being 
Judged  not  to  have  lived. 

Robert  F.  Kennkdt  lived  the  action 
and  passion  of  our  time.  He  died  in  ac- 
tion, son,  brother,  father,  friend;  in  each 
role,  he  had  one  goal — excellence,  the 
pursuit  of  which  was  his  measure  as  a 
man.  His  total  commitment  to  his  na- 
tion's service,  and  that  of  the  Kennedy 
family^  calls  to  mind  these  words  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt : 

Pkr  better  It  Is  to  dare  mighty  things,  to 
win  glorious  triumphs,  even  though  check- 
ered by  failure,  than  to  take  rank  with  those 
poor  spirits  who  neither  enjoy  much  nor  suf- 
fer much,  because  they  live  in  the  gray  twi- 
light that  knows  not  victory  nor  defeat. 

Much,  of  course,  has  been  written  and 
said  of  the  man  and  of  his  accomplish- 
ments— of  his  dreams  for  America  and 
for  the  world — of  his  ideals  which  in- 
spired him  to  greatness  and  inspired 
those  who  knew  and  worked  with  him. 
He  sought  perfection  in  an  Imperfect  hu- 
manity, and  the  irony  of  his  death — 
that  he  should  have  died  by  violence 
while  striiggllng  for  peace  and  har- 
mony— leaves  us,  even  though  we  may 
differ  on  political  philosophy,  with  a 
great  sense  of  urgency  to  complete  the 
taslu  for  which  he  gave  his  life. 

The  many  causes  he  chose  to  cham- 
pion— equality  and  dignity  of  all  man- 
kind, peace  at  home  as  well  as  abroad, 
erasure  of  the  barriers  of  sickness  and 
of  poverty — these  are  goals  he  spent  his 
life  pursuing.  He  was,  in  many  ways,  a 
herald  of  the  future,  who  had  the  cour- 
age to  express  his  views  long  before  they 
were  popular — not  because  of  the  added 
attention  which  might  have  accrued  to 
him  persoiuklly.  but  because  he  totally 
believed  in  what  he  said,  and  was  will- 
ing to  put  himself  on  the  line  for  those 
beliefs.  As  a  Republican.  I  did  not,  of 
course,  always  agree  with  what  he  said, 
but  I  was  always  sure  that  it  was  said 
with  sincere  conviction  and  only  after 
careful  study. 

The  Kennedy  family  has  once  again 
demonstrated  its  inner  spirit  of  under- 
standing, selflessness,  and  strength  in 
the  face  of  almost  unbearable  tragedy. 
Senator  TtD  Kennedy  moved  the  Nation 
when  he  spoke  not  in  bitterness,  not  In 
hate,  but  with  a  deep  imderstanding  of 
the  sickness  that  perverted  the  assassin's 
mind  and  took  his  brother's  life.  Ethel 
Kennedy  cheered  the  thousands  of 
mourners  on  the  train  from  New  York  to 
Waishington.  going  from  car  to  car  to 
speak  comforting  words  to  grieving 
friends  who  could  not  help  but  be  in- 


spired by  her  outward  calm  and  thought- 
fulness  toward  others.  The  Kermedy's 
merit  not  only  our  heartfelt  sympathy 
but  also  our  respect  and  admiration  for 
their  courageous  acceptance  of  tragedy 
and  firm  refusal  to  give  in  to  feelings  of 
hatred  and  despair. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is.  therefore  a  lesson 
for  all  of  us  in  the  courage  and  character 
of  the  Kennedy  family  in  its  time  of  trial. 
They,  as  individuals  and  as  Americans, 
have  reacted  with  greet  dignity  and  have 
found  the  inner  strength  to  cope  with  the 
crises  in  their  lives.  Let  us  hope  that  we, 
as  a  nation  and  as  individuals,  will  have 
similar  courage  and  character  to  cope 
with  the  crises  that  He  ahead  of  us. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  deepest  regret  that  I 
do  stand  here  at  this  time  to  extend  my 
sympathies  to  the  family,  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  to  the  people  of 
our  Nation  and  the  world  in  memory  of 
a  young  man  who  once  stood  beside  us 
in  our  struggle  for  a  better  world.  Robert 
Francis  Kennedy  devoted  all  his  energies 
and  talents,  which  were  indeed  many,  to 
a  cause  in  which  he  believed  so  pas- 
sionately :  the  American  spirit.  He  spoke 
for  all  of  us  In  his  dedication  to  the 
plights  of  the  less  fortunate,  the  under- 
privileged, the  elderly,  and  most  of  all. 
the  inheritors,  our  youth.  He  not  only 
spoke  for  them  but  he  understood 
them  with  a  compassion  that  inspired 
others  to  emulate  his  determination  and 
realize  his  visions.  He  pursued  life  just 
as  he  pursued  his  daily  responsibilities, 
with  an  advocacy  and  ease  that  provoked 
the  highest  of  emotions  in  all  he  touched. 

He  lived  the  words  of  the  late  Dag 
Hammarskjold.  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations,  in  Ills  service  to  his  coun- 
try as  Attorney  General  and  U.S.  Senator 
and  particularly  in  his  endeavor  to  seek 
the  newer  world  he  saw  for  all: 

You  dare  your  yes  and  experience  a  mean- 
ing— you  repeat  your  yes  and  all  things 
acquire  a  meaixlng — when  everything  has 
meaning  bow  can  you  live  anything  but  a 
yes? 

Robert  Kennedy,  wearing  the  mantle 
left  by  his  brother,  the  late,  beloved. 
President  John  P.  Kennedy,  embarked 
on  a  journey  to  the  White  House  and  was 
the  choice  of  many  Americans,  only  to 
t>e  slain  in  a  moment  of  glory. 

The  destiny  that  followed  Robert 
Kennedy  was  an  amalgam  of  powerful 
forces.  Internal  and  external,  that 
propelled  him  onto  the  center  stage  of 
the  world.  One  Internal  force  was  a 
human  wish  to  assure  the  Nation  that 
his  brother  had  not  died  in  vain.  His 
greatest  external  drive  was  an  innate 
need  to  aid  America's  'other  "  society. 
Time  after  time  in  his  legislative  career 
he  supported  measures  aimed  at  helping 
people  less  foriunate  than  he. 

The  legislative  body  of  the  Federal 
Government  lost  a  man  with  unique 
talent,  priceless  experience,  and  unbe- 
lievable energy.  The  people  who  have 
spoken  earlier  from  his  own  State  of 
New  York,  those  who  knew  him  best, 
have  set  forth  for  all  time  the  outstand- 
ing characteristics  of  Robert  Kennedy. 

I  would  like  to  add  a  comment  or  two 
from  my  own  personal  experience.  He 
was  one  of  the  hardest  working  men  I 


have  ever  known.  He  labored  with  dedi- 
cation, devotion,  and  with  a  passion,  on 
the  i-amparts  of  individual  freedom, 
honesty,  and  constitutional  government. 
His  vast  knowledge  of  parliamentary  law. 
his  d«ep  understanding  of  our  demo- 
cratic process,  together  with  his  unim- 
peachable character,  were  the  charac- 
teristics I  admired  most  in  our  departed 
colleague. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  find  words  adequate 
to  express  my  true  feelings.  Robert  Ken- 
nedy gave  the  best  of  his  years  and  his 
most  sincere  efforts  in  making  this 
counti-y  and  the  world  a  better  place  in 
which  to  live.  He  died  too  soon,  victim  of 
an  unjust  grievance — susceptible  to  the 
very  conditions  he  sought  to  ameliorate. 
It  is  particularly  hard  to  imagine  one  so 
vital  and  diligent  no  longer  working ;  one 
so  compassionate  and  forceful  no  longer 
present;  one  so  dear  and  deserving  no 
longer  alive.  He  loved  the  words  of 
Thoreau  and  took  solace  In  their  mes- 
sage In  his  journey  which  brought  him 
the  ultimate  of  satisfaction  and  the 
ultimate  of  sacrifices: 

If  a  man  does  not  keep  pace  with  his  com- 
panions perhaps  It  la  because  he  hears  a  dif- 
ferent drunmier.  Let  him  keep  step  with  the 
music  which  he  hears,  however  measured  or 
far  away. 

Robert  Francis  Kennedy  was  a  good 
and  sensitive  man.  He  would  have  wanted 
us  to  remember  not  what  he  did  but  what 
he  tried  to  do— to  hold  fast  to  his  con- 
vlotlons  and  work  for  their  fulfillment. 
The  loss  is  all  of  ours,  but  also  is  the 
challenge. 

Richard  Cardinal  Cushing,  Archbishop 
of  Boston,  phrased  the  Nation's  senti- 
ments when  he  spoke  at  the  statehouse 
in  Boston  at  a  memorial  service  for  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  on  June  10,  1968: 

We  must  pledge  ourselves  to  walk  every 
mile,  bear  every  burden,  make  every  sacrifice 
to  make  his  dream  come  true  .  .  .  Make  cer- 
tain he  did  not  die  In  vain. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  shock  and  sorrow  which  the  assas- 
sination of  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
has  brought  to  the  Nation  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed in  words.  A  life  so  full  of  bril- 
liance, courage,  strength,  and  promise 
had  to  end  In  this  tragic  manner. 

Robert  Kennedy  was  a  man  of  his  age, 
an  eloquent  spokesman  who  was  con- 
cerned with  history  and  posterity.  Bom 
of  wealth,  he  might  have  chosen  a  life 
of  ease,  instead  he  chose  a  career  of  pub- 
lic service  predicated  upon  the  choice  of 
the  electorate  and  a  life  filled  with  serv- 
ice to  the  cause  of  democracy  and  our 
country.  In  his  every  action  he  reflected 
credit  upon  the  oflBce  which  he  held. 

Robert  Kennedy  did  live  for  his  coun- 
try. We  are  all  richer  for  the  experience 
of  having  known  him.  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy  has  been  brutally  removed 
from  us,  and  our  highest  tribute  to  him 
will  be  to  carry  on  as  he  would  have  done, 
resolutely,  firmly,  and  with  distinction. 

The  human  reqjonse  to  this  tragic 
death  clearly  Indicates  that  history  will 
record  Robert  F.  Kennedy  as  a  great 
American  aivd  as  one  of  our  greatest 
statesmen. 

May  God  keep  him,  and  give  solace 
and  comfort  to  his  courageous  wife,  his 
lovely  children,  and  his  devoted  family. 


Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  "He  was 
42  years  old." 

With  these  stark  and  simple  words. 
Frank  Mankiewicz  told  a  stunned  world 
that  our  friend  was  no  more. 

Kind  and  loving  father,  devoted  hus- 
band, comi>assionate  son,  courageous 
brother.  Robert  Francis  Kennedy  was  all 
of  these. 

He  lived  In  a  shadow  of  tragedy  which 
became  his  in  the  end. 

With  a  strong  faith  in  the  goodness 
of  God  and  man.  he  gave  us  a  life  that 
had  great  meaning  and  purpose. 

A  nation  free  of  hatred  and  fear,  big- 
otry and  injustice,  poverty  and  despair 
was  his  continual  quest. 

Less  than  a  year  ago  he  said: 

We  must  reject  absolutely  the  leadership 
of  fear,  the  cries  of  those  who  find  repres- 
sion more  congenial  than  Justice,  and  an- 
ger more  popular  than  compassion.  Let  them 
go  their  way.  It  Is  not  ours. 

He  was  a  man  of  commitment  open 
to  new  experiences  and  new  ideas.  His 
goal  of  a  bietter  America  for  all  enriched 
his  capacity  for  leadership. 

For  those  of  us  who  cared  about  him, 
for  those  of  us  who  shared  his  dream, 
we  would  do  well  to  recall  the  words  of 
Tennyson : 

•'Come  my  friends. 
'Tls  not  too  Lite  to  seek  a  newer  world." 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  words  are  sorrowfully  Inade- 
quate to  express  the  grief  that  has  been 
felt  at  the  death  of  Senator  Robert  Ken- 
nedy, and  the  utter  frustration  that  this 
courageous  and  talented  man  could  be 
taken  from  us  In  such  a  cruel  and 
cowardly  way. 

His  career  and  his  personal  goals  sym- 
bolize his  dedication  to  the  national  life 
of  this  country  and  Ills  belief  In  the 
dreams  that  made  this  !and.  He  had  the 
broadness  of  view  and  the  Imagination 
to  be  concerned  with  the  course  of 
America  and  the  future  of  the  world,  yet 
also  had  the  compassion  and  humanism 
to  be  deeply  involved  in  securing  the  wel- 
fare and  dignity  of  every  individual.  He 
was  not  afraid  of  the  future,  nor  of  new 
ideas,  nor  of  facing  vast  problems  in  the 
context  of  today's  world,  and  thus  he  was 
able  to  think  creatively  and  act  with  a 
sense  of  urgency  and  yet  with  great 
vision. 

He  died,  as  did  his  brother,  for  the 
majestic  Ideals  which  have  given  impulse 
to  the  American  dream  from  the  very 
beginning  of  this  Nation.  We  must  not 
close  our  eyes  and  our  minds  under  the 
burden  of  this  profoimd  shock  of  this 
terrible  tragedy.  We  cannot  allow  his 
death  to  be  separated  from  what  he  died 
for.  It  must  serve,  if  we  are  to  truly  honor 
him,  to  aflQrm  rather  than  deny  the 
rights  of  man  and  the  basic  reason  for 
this  Nation. 

The  dark  shadow  cast  over  our  land  can 
be  lifted  only  if  we  who  are  blessed  with 
life  work  to  Insure  that  those  ideals  will 
one  day  be  achieved.  The  Congress  must 
act,  as  must  the  entire  Nation,  with 
idealism  and  a  deep  sense  of  social  re- 
sponsibility. This  kind  of  contribution, 
and  our  success  in  letting  every  Amer- 
ican share  in  the  American  dream,  will 
be  the  greatest  tribute  possible. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker — 


I  am  Concerned  About  the  Children. 

ROBEHT  F.  KENNIDT. 

Many  words  more  eloquent  than  mine 
will  be  spoken  of  the  late  Senator  Robert 
F.  Kennedy,  and  the  farther  the  wheel 
of  time  revolves  beyond  the  tragic  day 
and  manner  of  his  passing,  the  more 
easily  we  will  be  able  to  discern  the  sev- 
eral legacies  he  bequeathed  to  Improve 
conditions  for  the  people  of  his  native 
land. 

I  am  compelled  to  speak  of  one  such 
legacy,  because  I  have  close  personal 
knowledge  of  its  meaning  and  impact, 
and  because  it  typifies  the  man  who  said 
so  often.  In  connection  with  so  many  pub- 
lic problems,  the  words:  "I  am  concerned 
about  the  children." 

My  own  congressional  district,  which  I 
have  served  since  the  86th  Congress  con- 
vened, has  sections  whicli  have  received 
national  attention  because  of  the  effects 
of  technological  unemployment  in  the 
coal  fields  on  human  beings,  on  family 
structure,  on  the  lives  and  prospects  of 
the  young. 

In  1961  it  began  to  be  apparent  that 
the  children  of  long-term  unemployed 
miners  were  losing  all  incentive  to  self- 
improvement,  were  becoming  school 
dropouts,  and  far  too  often  were  tuining 
to  juvenile  crime  as  a  substitute  for 
formal  education  and  career  develop- 
ment. 

In  April  1962  there  was  fonned  a  non- 
profit organization  by  a  group  of  public 
officials  and  civic  leaders  which  under- 
took the  task  of  sounding  the  depth  of 
this  problem  and  recommending  pro- 
grams to  counteract  the  trends  which 
existed.  This  body  was  called  Charleston 
Youth  Community,  Inc.,  and  its  first 
modest  funding  came  from  both  public 
and  private  donors. 

In  1961  the  Congress  had  passed  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Offenses 
Control  Act  to  establish  a  means  of  in- 
quiring into  juvenile  delinquency  and 
youth  Clime.  Administration  of  the  act 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Junvenlle  Delin- 
quency and  Youth  Crime,  whose  Chair- 
man was  U.S.  Attorney  General  Robert 
F.  Kennedy. 

The  Charleston  Youth  Commimlty 
group  requested  grant  funds  from  this 
program  to  finance  research  into  the 
causes  of  youth  crime  in  rural  areas  with 
high  unemployment  rates.  On  October  1, 
1962,  the  Attorney  General  approved  a 
grant  of  $131,091  in  Federal  funds  to 
support  the  Charleston  group's  research. 
There  followed  16  months  of  intense 
research  and  meticulous  planning.  By 
September  1963  the  findings  of  the 
Charleston  group  had  become  recognized 
as  a  key  element  in  the  "counterattack 
on  delinquency"  formally  announced  as 
an  objective  of  the  Attorney  General's 
offlce.  The  findings  were  so  uniform,  and 
the  implications  so  startling,  that  it  be- 
came apparent  at  once  that  whatever 
the  motivations  for  juvenile  delinquency 
and  youth  crime  in  Kanawha  County, 
W.  Va.,  it  must  be  expected  that  they 
would  be  supplicated  throughout  the 
rural  Appalachian  South  wherever  hard- 
core unemployment  had  caused  family 
structure  and  home  supervision  to 
weaken. 


In  December  1963  the  Charleston 
Youth  Community  received  a  grant  of 
$1  million  to  train  over  800  unemployed 
youths  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21 
in  marketable  skills.  The  Charleston 
group  was  reorganized  and  become  of- 
ficially titled  Action  for  Appalachian 
Youth. 

Then  on  February  4,  1964,  Attorney 
General  Kennedy  announced  a  grant  of 
$12  million  to  finance  a  3-year  program 
in  the  Charleston  area  designed  to  ex- 
pand opportunities  for  youth  in  poverty- 
stricken  commimities.  These  funds  were 
supplemented  by  donations  and  grants 
from  State  and  local  bodies,  business- 
men and  private  citizens. 

Tills  was  the  great  breakthrour?h. 
From  that  day  forward  no  young  per- 
son 111  the  area  was  without  a  place  to 
go  for  help  in  overcoming  a  problem  in- 
volving his  education  or  preparation  for 
productive  work,  simply  because  his  fam- 
ily was  ix>or  and  his  father  had  been  un- 
employed for  several  years.  A  workable 
blueprint  for  the  youth  of  all  of  Ap- 
palachia's  depressed  rural  areas  had 
been  developed. 

On  April  28,  1964,  it  was  my  privilege 
to  join  the  Attorney  General  on  a  quick 
trip  to  the  area  to  review  progress  and 
get  an  on-the-scene  reaction  to  develop- 
ments. Among  other  things,  he  visited  a 
community  where  95  percent  of  the  chil- 
dren were  school  dropouts,  simply  be- 
cause they  could  not  afford  to  go  to 
school — they  lacked  clothing,  or  trans- 
portation, or  the  price  of  a  lunch. 

Robert  F.  Kennedy  was  appalled  by 
these  conditions,  but  heartened  by  the 
progress  imderway.  A  few  days  after  our 
trip,  he  wrote  me  that  he  was  gratified 
that  the  program  was  going  well. 

I  will  not  go  Into  further  details,  other 
than  to  say  that  what  was  done  through 
the  decisive  action  of  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy in  those  years  has  since  brought  to 
public  use  a  wealth  of  information  and 
experience  to  the  public  benefit  about  a 
problem  concerning  which  we  knew  al- 
most nothing  before.  I  have  spoken  at 
this  length  because  I  want  it  said,  by  my 
personal  testimony  for  the  record,  that 
he  was  a  man  who  did  things,  and  did 
them  l)ecause  he  believed  in  them,  and 
in  the  need  to  try  new  paths  toward  the 
solution  of  old  problems. 

Robert  F.  Kennedy  has  passed  from 
among  us.  We  have  mourned  his  passing 
and  we  are  w  ithout  words  to  express  our 
shock  at  the  manner  of  his  passing.  But 
for  those  who  loved  him,  for  his  wife  and 
family,  and  particularly  for  his  own 
fatherless  brood  of  children,  I  could  not 
stand  in  silence  uithout  reporting  to  you 
this  summary  of  a  particular  series  of 
his  deeds  which  will  result  in  the  rehabil- 
itation of  thousands  of  young  Americans 
for  many  years  into  the  far  future. 

No  American  in  public  life  will  ever 
earn  a  finer  epitaph  than  his  own  re- 
peated expression  of  troubled  anxiety: 
"I  am  concerned  about  the  children." 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
hard  to  find  the  right  words  this  after- 
noon, partly  because  words  seem  too  in- 
adequate a  way  to  express  the  grief  and 
the  compassion  we  have  all  felt  in  these 
last  weeks.  Words  are  surely  Inadequate 
to  explain  the  almost  universal  hope  that 
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we  can  somehow  change  for  the  better 
whatever  It  Is  In  the  emotional  climate 
of  our  national  life  that  sets  the  scene 
for  the  taking  of  Uves  that  have  so 
much  to  offer  us. 

Many  people  more  skilled  with  words 
than  I  have  spoken  about  Robert  Kin- 
NEDY.  and  that  Is  good,  because  I  think  It 
Is  important  for  us  to  understand  and 
appreciate  the  man  and  the  principles 
he  believed  In  and  the  goals  he  worked  so 
hard  to  achieve. 

The  one  thing  I  think  I  would  like  to 
say.  since  I  believe  I  can  find  the  words 
for  this,  if  not  for  the  deeper  emotions. 
Is  that  RoBiRT  KiNNiDY  was  what  he  was 
by  choice,  and  by  that  fact  alone  he 
earned  the  respect  of  all  of  us.  It  was 
not  necessary,  after  all.  that  he  or  his 
brothers  undertake  the  always  difBcult 
and  often  personally  painful  profession 
of  national  politics.  By  the  good  for- 
tune of  being  their  father's  sons,  they 
might  all  have  chosen,  on  the  one  hand, 
ft  life  of  ease,  or  on  the  other,  the  exer- 
cise of  power  from  behind  the  scenes,  se- 
cure from  the  pressures,  the  struggles, 
and  the  arrows  that  are  inherent  in  our 
competitive  public  political  system. 

But  Robert  Kennidy.  like  his  brothers, 
chose  the  harder,  open  road.  Hla  influ- 
ence on  the  people  of  this  country  and 
on  the  course  of  the  Nation  s  policies  was 
great,  but  I  think  perhaps  the  finest 
lesson  our  people,  and  especially  our 
young  people,  will  lean*  from  his  life 
is  that  he  was  willing  to  work  for  his 
country.  I  think  it  was  probably  that 
willingness  that  was  responsible  for  his 
appeal  to  our  young  people,  because  I 
think  our  young  people  both  need  and 
want  the  kind  of  leadership  that  says,  as 
I  think  Robert  Kennedy  was  trying  to 
say.  that  oi>portunity  must  be  available 
to  everyone,  but  when  the  opportunity 
Is  there,  then  each  of  us  must  be  pre- 
pared tc  pull  his  own  share  of  the  load, 
to  work  to  make  his  own  way  and  to 
make  his  country  better. 

Robert  Kennedy  will  be  remembered 
for  many  things,  and  I  think  one  of  the 
most  important  of  those  things  will  be 
not  so  much  that  the  life  he  lived  was 
"above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty. "  but 
that  he  regarded  the  opportunity  to  live 
as  a  privilege  that  required  that  he  re- 
spond by  working  for  what  he  believed 
In. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  associate  myself  with  remarks 
by  colleagues  who  are  today  paying 
tribute  to  the  late  Senator  Robert  P. 
Kennedy,  of  New  York,  whose  untimely 
death  shocked  our  Nation.  Senator  Ken- 
nedy was  a  very  capable  and  energetic 
legislator  and  Government  oflQcial.  He 
had  great  courage  and  served  his  Nation 
with  distinction. 

I  had  the  pleasure  and  honor  of  serv- 
ing with  his  late  brother.  President 
John  P.  Kermedy.  in  the  House.  I  did 
not  know  Senator  Robert  Kennedy  as 
well  as  I  knew  the  late  President. 

Certainly  Senator  Kennedy's  death 
is  to  be  deplored  as  an  almost  unbeliev- 
able tragedy,  and  in  this  connection  I 
want  to  extend  my  deepest  and  most 
sincere  sympathy  to  Senator  Kennedy's 
wife  and  family  in  their  loss  and  bereave- 
ment. 


Mr.  DOWNTNO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  be- 
loved poet  and  priest,  John  Donne,  ex- 
pressed many  thoughts  so  beautifully 
and  appropriately.  Our  century  con- 
tinues to  find  an  ever  increasing  mean- 
ing in  "Any  man's  death  diminishes  me, 
because  I  am  Involved  in  mankind:  and 
therefore  never  tend  to  know  for  whom 
the  bell  tolls:  It  tolls  for  thee."  When 
the  bell  .sounded  for  Robert  Francis  Ken- 
nedy, it  brought  a  measure  of  death  to 
each  of  us  because  his  triumph  was 
America's  and  so  was  his  tragedy.  We  are 
all  Involved  in  mankind. 

According  to  an  old  Hebrew  tradition 
the  living  believe  that  those  who  die  will 
beg  for  us  in  the  hereafter.  Accordingly, 
they  pray,  'May  his  memory  be  for  a 
bles-sing."  Robert  Francis  Ksnnedy 
be«Ked  for  us  during  his  life  on  earth, 
and  it  will  always  be  in  our  prayers  that 
he  might  be  able  to  continue  his  efforts 
for  mankind. 

May  his  memory  be  for  a  blessing. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Robert 
Kennedy  was  a  man  of  courage,  a  man 
of  insight,  a  man  of  passion,  a  man  of 
humor,  a  man  who  richly  blessed  me 
with  his  friendship. 

His  life  was  meaningful — his  death  an 
enigma.  But.  let  us  hope  his  brutal 
demise  will  serve  as  a  catalyst  to  bring 
about  a  meaningful  end  to  social  In- 
equities and  disorder. 

Mr.  PALLON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Senator 
Robert  Prancis  Kennedy's  brief  42 
years  represented  so  full  a  life,  so  intense 
a  life,  that  his  senseless  assassination  is 
the  harder  for  us  to  bear.  Robert  P. 
Kennedy  was  a  controversial  figure,  a 
devoted  man,  a  man  who  lived  life  to  the 
fullest,  and  a  man  who  put  all  his  great 
energy  and  ability  into  the  tasks  to 
which  he  addressed  himself. 

He  wanted  to  make  the  best  of  him- 
self; he  wanted  the  opportunity  to  leave 
his  mark  on  history.  If  Robert  P.  Ken- 
nedy was  ambitious,  he  was  ambitious 
for  his  country.  He  believed  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  he  believed  it 
could  be  a  greater  Nation,  a  land  of 
brotherhood  and  health  and  happiness. 
He  dedicated  himself  to  these  beliefs.  He 
was  stopped  In  the  midst  of  his  pursuit 
of  a  newer  and  better  world.  The  sense- 
less act  which  took  his  life  was  a  brutal 
crime  to  all  of  society. 

Robert  P.  Kennedy  offered  hope  to 
disillusioned  people  in  a  time  of  heart- 
ache and  bewilderment.  A  wealthy  man. 
with  a  large  and  wonderful  family  of  his 
own.  he  did  not  shrug  off  responsibilities 
of  leadership.  It  would  have  been  easy 
for  him  to  turn  away  from  the  public 
service,  especially  after  the  death  of  his 
brother.  President  John  P.  Kennedy.  But 
Robert  P.  Kennedy  did  not  turn  away 
from  his  Nation.  He  continued  to  flght 
to  make  it  better.  There  is  honor  in 
that. 

Millions  of  Americans  mourn  the 
death  of  the  late  Senator.  As  has  hap- 
pened far  too  often  in  the  last  5  years. 
Americans  were  again  united  in  grief  at 
the  passing  of  a  vibrant,  devoted,  and 
determined  man.  They  prayed,  grieved, 
and  waited  hours  to  pass  his  bier.  Some 
asked  why.  and  others  did  not  ask.  be- 
cause they  had  asked  the  question  too 


many  times  before  without  finding  any 

a  new  AT* 

Mrs.  Fallon  and  I  extend  our  sym- 
pathy and  prayers  to  Senator  Kennedy's 
wife.  Ethel,  to  their  10  children,  and  to 
their  unborn.  We  also  send  our  prayers 
to  Ambassador  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Kennedy 
and  to  the  brother  and  sisters  of  the  late 
Senator. 

Let  us  remember  Robert  Francis  Ken- 
nedy as  his  brother.  Ted.  the  senior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  asked  us  to 
remember  him  when  he  said,  on  that  sad 
day  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral : 

My  brother  need  not  b«  Idealized  or  en- 
larged In  death  beyond  what  he  was  In  life 
(but)  to  be  remembered  simply  as  a  good 
and  decent  man. 

I  mourn  the  death  of  this  good  and 
decent  man.  this  devoted  husband  and 
kind  father,  this  dedicated  leader. 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  only  3 
weeks  ago  I  spoke  briefly  in  the  House 
deploring  the  attempted  assassination  of 
Senator  Robert  K.  Kennedy,  and  ex- 
pressed hope  for  his  recovery.  The  next 
day  I  sadly  spoke  again  to  voice  my  grief 
at  his  untimely  death.  Today,  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  a  last  tribute  to  him. 

Assassination  of  public  leaders  in  re- 
cent years  has  come  too  often  for  us  not 
to  be  outraged  at  the  forces  that  provoke 
them.  I  do  not  believe  in  mass  guilt  be- 
cause of  a  heinous  deed  of  any  one  man. 
but  I  do  believe  that  we  have  come  to  a 
point  where  there  must  be  a  national 
dedication  to  destroy  the  forces  that  di- 
vide us— the  hate,  the  fear,  the  bigotry, 
the  violence — all  the  evils  that  tend  to  pit 
American  against  American — the  evils 
that  set  the  stage  for  the  perpetration  of 
lawlessness  and  criminal  acts. 

Robert  Kennedy  was  a  man  who  be- 
lieved with  imequlvocal  dedication  that 
America  must  find  a  way  to  eliminate 
these  divisive  forces,  that  a  way  must  be 
found  toward  racial  justice,  toward  equal 
opportunity  for  each  and  every  citizen. 
He  believed  firmly  and  sincerely  that 
every  American  must  have  a  chance  to 
live  his  life  in  dignity  and  in  freedom 
from  fear  and  from  want. 

Robert  Kennedy  during  his  life 
pleaded  for  unity  and  compassion  in  this 
land — for  justice  and  for  progress — for 
an  America  in  which  our  children,  our 
grandchildren,  and  generations  yet  to 
come  could  live  In  peace,  in  hope,  and  at 
ease  with  one  another. 

What  greater  tribute  can  we  in  this 
House  pay  to  his  memory  than  to  dedi- 
cate ourselves  to  the  task  of  building  the 
America  he  envisioned?  He  was  but  one 
man  who  had  great  love  for  his  country 
and  for  the  people  in  it.  Many  of  us— 
most  of  us — share  such  a  love.  But  Rob- 
ert Kennedy  also  had  a  vision.  And  when 
he  spoke,  so  often,  the  words  I  quote 
below,  he  left  to  us  a  legacy  that  I  hope 
will  guide  us  in  our  dedication  to  the 
principles  and  purposes  for  which  he 
lived: 

Some  men  see  things  as  they  are  and  say 
why.  I  dream  things  that  never  were  and  say 
why  not. 

Mr.  FllLTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  few  but  long  days  which 
have  passed  since  the  tragic  murder  of 
Senator  Kennedy,  many  of  us  have  had 
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an  opportunity  to  measure  the  full  im- 
pact of  his  passing  and  the  loss  to  our 
Nation. 

The  act  of  assassination  Itself  was 
another  dark  page  in  the  chapter  of  vio- 
lence which  has  figured  so  prominently 
from  time  to  time  in  our  Nation's  history. 

Though  this  history  is  overflowing 
with  chapters  of  growth  and  achieve- 
ment, yet  there  are  other  dark  passages 
which,  though  written  in  the  past,  re- 
main to  haimt  us  today. 

It  %vas  to  these  dark  passages  and  the 
task  of  setting  right  the  en-ors  and  in- 
equities of  the  past  that  Robert  Ken- 
nedy has  set  the  compass  of  his  political 
course. 

He  was  a  beacon  whose  light  shown 
toward  a  future  of  equality  and  oppor- 
tunity which  this  country  has  yet  to  ex- 
perience. His  light  was  fueled  by 
dreams  for  he  was  a  man  who  dared 
to  dream  the  dream  that  never  was  and 
ask:  "Why  not." 

Now  that  light  has  been  extinguished. 
But  the  dream  remains  in  the  hearts 
and  determination  of  millions  of  Amer- 
icans. It  is  an  honorable  dream  and 
worthy  of  pursuit. 

Robert  Kennedy's  time  among  us  has 
ended,  but  the  afterglow  of  his  torch  will 
remain  to  kindle  the  hearts  and  spirits 
of  others  who  wish  to  travel  that  diffi- 
cult and  often  dangerous  course  to  the 
fulfillment  of  our  American  dream. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  sad  and  heavy  heart  that  I  now  join  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  a  truly  great  American — the  late 
Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

Words  are  totally  inadequate  to  ex- 
press our  great  shock  and  grief  at  his 
assassination  by  a  fanatic.  His  death  Is 
not  only  a  tragic  loss  to  his  devoted  fam- 
ily, but  to  our  Nation  and  the  world.  It 
was  because  of  his  love  for  his  fellow  man 
and  his  desire  to  have  actual  physical 
contact  with  great  masses  of  people  that 
exposed  him  to  the  htjid  of  his  assassin. 

Robert  Kennedy's  presence  in  a  crowd 
had  an  almost  electrical  effect  bcause 
people  sensed  his  devotion  to  their  cause. 
He  stirred  them  and  the  crowd  responded 
to  his  emotions  for  he  felt  that  the  very 
purpose  of  government  was  to  act  in  the 
best  Interest  of  all  the  people. 

To  those  who  did  not  know  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  York,  he  seemed  to 
some  people  rather  cold  and  forbidding. 
Actually,  however,  he  was  kind  and  pos- 
sessed a  great  degree  of  gallantry  and 
even  tenderness  and  generosity  as  can  be 
gathered  from  some  of  the  words  he  spoke 
before  his  brilliant  career  was  abruptly 
cut  short  by  an  assassin's  bullet.  I  refer 
to  his  statement  that: 

We  are  a  great  country.  We  are  an  unself- 
ish people.  We  are  a  compassionate  country. 

The  United  States  is  truly  blessed,  not 
only  with  material  wealth,  but  also  with 
great  men.  Such  a  man  was  Robert  F. 
Kennedy,  who,  like  his  brother  before 
him.  the  late  beloved  John  F.  Kennedy, 
v/ho  rose  to  the  Presidency  of  our  Na- 
tion, also  gave  his  life  for  his  fellow  man. 

The  record  of  solid  accomplishments, 
the  offices  and  posts  he  so  ably  filled,  are 
too  well  known  to  be  repeated  again.  He 
also  made  a  great  name  for  himself  by 
his  writings.  "The  Enemy  Within,"  "Just 


Friends  and  Brace  Enemies,"  "Pursuit  of 
Justice."  and  "To  Seek  a  Newer  World" 
are  works  that  will  be  referred  to  for 
years  to  come. 

Even  those  who  disagreed  with  some  of 
his  views,  expressed  admiration  for  his 
intellecutal  stature,  his  great  courage, 
and  his  dedication  to  duty  and  public 
service.  Tliat  he  was  an  able  lawj'er. 
everyone  must  admit:  that  he  was  a 
statesman,  few  will  deny;  that  he  was  a 
great  American,  all  must  agree.  We 
mourn  this  ineparable  loss  and  will 
sorely  miss  his  wise  counsel  and  dynamic 
personality.  He.  like  his  famous  brother, 
will  live  in  our  hearts  forever. 

The  most  meaningful  monument  we 
can  erect  to  the  late  Robert  P.  Kennedy 
would  be  for  the  Congress  to  enact  meas- 
ures to  pive  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Government,  the  necessary  and  effective 
tools  to  combat  ever-increasing  crime 
and  violence  that  strikes  tenx)r  in  the 
heaits  of  our  people  and  to  assist  the 
Government  in  bringing  about  peace  to  a 
troubled  world.  So.  let  us  resolve  to  first 
achieve  national  unity  and  again  become 
a  law-abiding  people.  This  was  the  goal 
of  the  man  whose  life  and  work  we  now 
memoralize.  so  let  it  also  be  our  own. 

To  Senator  Kennedy's  wife  and  chil- 
dren as  well  as  the  other  devoted  mem- 
bers of  his  family,  I  extend  heartfelt 
condolences  in  their  great  loss.  Our  coun- 
try has  also  lost  the  great  contributions 
a  devoted  and  courageous  public  servant 
would  have  continued  to  make  for  the 
betterment  of  mankind. 

Mr.  DULBKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  land 
which  cherishes  the  right  of  free  speech, 
it  is  tragic  indeed  to  have  a  public 
servant  shot  down  as  he  presses  his  views 
while  voluntarily  seeking  a  new  place  of 
civic  leaderhip. 

The  late  Robert  F.  Kennedy  was  a 
man  of  vigor,  who  was  churning  with 
desire  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  our 
Nation  and  our  people. 

He  was  impatient  with  those  who 
chose  to  dawdle,  with  those  who  chose  to 
put  things  off  for  another  day,  with  those 
who  chose  to  stall  in  order  to  first  obtain 
a  consensus. 

He  was  fearless.  He  was  compassion- 
ate— ironically  in  direct  contrast  to  the 
conception  many  people  had  of  him.  He 
was  dedicated.  He  was  realistic. 

My  sorrow  is  deep  that  this  fine  young 
man  should  be  taken  from  us  at  the 
hands  of  an  assassin. 

I  was  very  proud  to  call  Senator  Ken- 
nedy my  personal  friend.  I  am  grateful 
for  having  had  the  opportunity  to  know 
and  to  work  with  him. 

My  home  city  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  came  to 
know  and  to  love  Senator  Kennedy, 
through  his  frequent  visits  to  our  area 
and  his  constant  effoi-ts  to  help  our  area 
deal  with  its  many  problems. 

One  of  his  most  recent  visits  to  Buf- 
falo was  last  winter,  when  I  had  the  op- 
portunity to  accompany  him  part  of  the 
day.  Everywhere  we  went,  the  hands  of 
our  people  went  out  in  admiration  and 
love  for  our  U.S.  Senator. 

When  he  met  with  students  and  fac- 
ulty at  the  State  university  at  Buffalo 
Lav.'  School,  he  discussed  ways  to  stem 
the  tide  of  lawlessness.  His  perception 
of  the  national  problem  was  clear,  as  he 
offered  a  three-point  plan: 


First.  Pull  citizen  participation  to 
make  our  law-enforcement  agencies  as 
modem  and  effective  as  possible. 

Second.  Broadening  of  police  work, 
especially  in  high  crime,  low-income 
communities  to  turn  the  police  into  the 
natural  allies  of  those  seeking  better 
lives. 

Third.  An  effort  to  free  the  police  from 
burdens  which  can  best  be  treated  out- 
side the  criminal  process — drug  addic- 
tion and  alcoholism. 

Although  Senator  Kennedy  came  from 
a  family  of  wealth,  he  was  among  the 
best  informed  anywhere  on  the  prob- 
lems of  the  unemployed,  the  underem- 
ployed, the  underprivileged,  the  poor,  the 
disenfranchised. 

Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy  was  a  man 
of  many  fine  qualities,  who  was  de- 
termined to  find  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems of  our  Nation  and  to  make  it  a 
still  better  place  for  all  of  us  to  live. 

His  leadership  and  his  inspiration  will 
be  sorely  missed,  as  those  of  us  who  le- 
main  behind  strive  to  deal  with  the 
problems  facing  our  people. 

My  sincere  sympathy  goes  out  to  his 
wonderful  family:  To  his  devoted  wife 
Ethel  and  the  children,  to  his  brother 
and  sisters,  and  to  his  mother  and 
father. 

They  have  lost  a  husband,  father, 
brother,  and  son.  We  have  lost  a  great 
friend,  a  respected  colleague,  and  a  ded- 
icated public  servant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Buffalo.  N.Y..  Eve- 
ning News  carried  a  perceptive  article  on 
Senator  Kennedy  in  its  June  8  edition, 
as  follows : 

Robert  Kennedy — "For  Him  the  Pendulum 
Swung  WmER" 

Washington. — Robert  Francis  Kennedy  al- 
ways deserved  to  be  more  admired  than 
hated,  for  he.  more  than  any  other  Kennedy, 
has  been  the  perfect  Irish-American,  a  gut 
fighter  with  brains  and  a  heart  that  could 
truly  bleed  for  a  cause. 

These  are  the  qualities  Americans  are  sup- 
posed to  most  admire  in  their  btg-name  poli- 
ticians. Bobby's  troubles  has  been  that  his 
real  self  never  came  through  absolutely  clear 
because  of  the  facade  of  a  personality  easy  to 
caricature  and  because  of  the  strange  com- 
plexities of  his  inborn  character. 

He.  thus,  in  the  campaign,  either  antag- 
onized and  disturbed  people,  or  magnetized 
and  aroused  them.  There  never  was  any  mid- 
dle ground — voters  were  either  firmly  for  or 
against.  Tliis,  incidentally,  has  historically 
been  true  of  all  great  leaders,  in  political 
causes  or  on  the  battlefields.  It  is  the  origin 
of  the  old  cliche  that  the  enemies  a  man 
makes  reflects  best  his  stature. 

The  tragedy  is  that  it  look  an  assa.s.sln's 
bullet  to  make  a  great  many  t.-ike  a  clear  and 
sympathetic  look,  not  a  jaundiced  look. 

Consider,  lor  example,  how  he  differed 
markedly  from  his  two  brothers,  the  assassi- 
nated John  P.  Kennedy  and  the  younger  Ted. 
In  any  comparison,  he  lacks  the  handsome 
image  of  either,  but  has  a  fighting  quality 
unequaled  by  the  others.  He  could  hate. 
He  was  more  ruthless  in  seeking  political  ad- 
vantage. He  also  was  an  idealist,  a  dreamer,  a 
poet  at  heart  and  it  is  high  time  that  the 
nation  rippreclated  lois  Eincerity  of  purpose 
on  the  issue  of  our  under-privileged  citizens. 
He  really  and  truly  thought  that  the  coun- 
try had  been  going  to  the  devil  under  L.B.J. 
And  agree  with  him  or  not  on  the  Vietnam 
war  issue,  he  believed  what  he  said  and  had 
not  simply  latched  on  to  an  issue  in  order  to 
help  him  get  to  the  White  Hotise. 

This  Is  not  a  maudlin  assessment.  Neither 
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do«s  It  overlook  bU  Mlfl«h  grasp  of  the  po- 
litical ladder,  hla  effort  tbla  year  to  puab 
Eugene  McCarthy  off. 

Even  his  best  friends  admit  that  he  was 
oa  occasion  abrasive,  petty  and  morose,  but 
often  Just  the  opposite— Jocular,  wswro-heart- 
ed  and  magnanimous.  Larry  O'Brien,  his  key 
campaign  operator,  once  said  of  Bobby: 

•The  pendulum  Just  swings  wider  for  hUn 
than  It  does  for  most  people." 

Perhaps  the  truest  Insight  Into  Bobby  Ken- 
nedy, the  man  and  his  mind,  has  been  pro- 
vided by  almost  unnoticed  off-the-cuff  re- 
marks he  made  to  a  Negro  audience  the  night 
of  April  4  In  Indianapolis. 

"I  have  bad  news  for  you,  for  all  of  our 
fellow  cltUens  all  over  the  world,  and  that  la 
that  tifartln  Luther  King  was  shot  and  killed 
tonight, "  he  said.  "Martin  Luther  King  dedi- 
cated his  life  to  love  and  to  Justice  for  hla 
fellow  human  beings  and  he  died  because  of 
that  effort." 

Then  Kennedy  spoke  from  his  heart,  his 
eloquent  spontaneous  phrases  bringing  out 
Into  the  open  the  unself^h  wellsprlngs  of  his 
political  character. 

"For  those  of  you  who  are  black  and  are 
tempted  to  be  filled  with  hatred  and  dis- 
trust at  the  Injustice  of  such  an  act,  against 
all  white  people,  I  can  only  say  that  I  feel 
La  my  own  heart  the  same  kind  of  feeling.  I 
bad  a  maoiber  of  my  family  killed,  but  he  was 
killed  by  a  white  man.  But  we  have  to  make 
an  effort  In  the  United  States,  we  have  to 
make  an  effort  to  understand,  to  go  beyond 
these  rather  difficult  times. 

"My  favorite  poet  was  Aeschylus.  He  wrote: 
'Even  In  our  sleep,  pain  which  cannot  forget 
fall  drop  by  drop  upon  the  heart,  until,  in 
our  despair,  against  our  will,  comes  wisdom 
through  the  awful  grace  of  Ckxl.' 

"What  we  need  In  the  United  States  Is  not 
division:  what  we  need  In  the  United  States 
Is  not  hatred:  what  we  need  Ln  the  United 
States  Is  not  violence  or  lawlessness,  but  love, 
and  wisdom,  and  compassion  toward  one 
another,  and  a  feeling  of  Justice  toward  those 
who  still  suffer  within  our  country  whether 
they  be  white  or  whether  they  be  black." 

The  final  two  sentences  of  that  Kennedy 
speech  were  most  fitting  on  that  April  night 
and  they  are  equally  fitting  In  these  days  of 
despair. 

"Let  us  dedicate  ourselves,"  pleaded  the 
young  senator,  "to  what  the  Oreeks  wrote  so 
many  years  ago:  To  tame  the  savageness  of 
man  and  make  gentle  the  life  of  the  world. 
Let  us  dedicate  ourselves  to  that,  and  say  a 
prayer  for  our  country  and  for  our  people." 

That  Is  what  the  man  said — that  ruthlesa 
political  character,  the  "opportunist"  with  a 
strange  hair  style ! 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  are  the  texts 
of  editorials  in  two  daily  and  one  weekly 
newspaper  in  Buffalo : 

(From    the   Buffalo    (N.T )    Evening    News, 

June  6.  1968) 

M.^aTTRED    Senatob 

The  worst  has  happened  and  Sen.  Robert 
F  Kennedy  h.xs  died  Just  as  his  brother  did — 
violently,  outrageously,  of  an  assassin's  bullet 
to  the  brain. 

In  one  sense,  this  terrible  death  of  the 
younger  brother  is  even  sadder  than  the 
other,  for  at  least  Jack  Kennedy  had  at- 
tained the  pinnacle  of  the  presidency,  but 
Bobby's  life  was  all  a  preparation. 

In  the  deeply  personal  sense,  too.  this 
murder  in  Los  Angeles  does  not  Just  reenact 
the  horror  of  Dallas  but  compounds  Us  Im- 
pact. To  all  the  Kennedys  who  have  borne 
so  greatly  the  suffering  of  past  tragedies,  this 
must  be  the  blow  that  carries  such  suffering 
almost  beyond  human  bearing.  And  how  lit- 
tle a  whole  nation's  outpouring  of  sympathy 
can  do  to  assuage  the  grief  of  Sen.  Kennedy's 
amazingly  wholesome  immediate  family  of 
ten  children  and  the  gallant  wife  who  even 
now  awaits  their  11th. 


Whether  this  remarkable  young  man  really 
was  on  the  road  to  tbe  White  House  Is  some- 
thing that  no  one  now  can  ever  know,  and 
that  Itself  la  a  part  of  this  tragedy — the 
shattering  abruptness  with  which  It  ter- 
minated a  career  so  obviously  unfulfilled  and 
yet  so  surging  with  a  sense  of  destiny. 

It  Is  difficult  in  this  day  of  his  death  even 
to  think  of  Robert  Kennedy  as  "our"  sena- 
tor, for  so  plainly  were  his  dimensions  and 
Interests  national  In  scope  that  New  York's 
claim  upon  him  seems  scarcely  more  than 
Incidental.  Nor  will  the  .senatorial  phase  of 
his  foreshortened  career  be  what  Is  remem- 
bered about  him.  What  will  linger,  rather,  is 
a  certain  driving,  haunting,  conscience- 
pricking,  sometimes  even  mystical  quality 
about  his  whole  dynamic  personality. 

To  many,  there  was  an  abraslveness  about 
the  younger  Kennedy  that  made  him  a  far 
more  controversial  figure  than  the  brother 
he  idolized.  And  yet  there  were  other  qual- 
ities In  Bobby  that  might  have  brought  him 
to   an   even   greater   eventual   fulfillment. 

One  was  that  rare  rapport  he  had  with 
young  people,  and  another  was  his  tremen- 
dous capacity  for  intellectual  and  emo- 
tional growth,  as  witness  his  deepening  con- 
cern for  the  least  affluent  among  us.  He  was 
one  person  over  30  whom  the  youth  of  Amer- 
ica did  seem  to  trust,  and  he  was  likewise 
one  white  American  whom  the  Negroes  came 
to  trust.  This  last  was  a  particular  tribute 
to  his  growth  for  he  conspicuously  lacked 
that  kind  of  rapport  In  his  first  brushes 
with  the  civil  rights  movement  as  attorney 
general. 

It  Is  Just  that  capacity  for  an  ever-deep- 
ening sense  of  moral  Involvement,  for  a 
steadily-sharpened  sensitivity  to  people  and 
issues  prompted  one  of  his  Senate  friends, 
George  McGovern  of  South  Dakota,  to  say  of 
Robert  Kennedy  not  long  ago  that  he  has 
"the  absolute  personal  honesty  of  Woodrow 
Wilson,  the  stirring  passion  for  leadership 
of  Andrew  Jackson,  and  the  profound  ac- 
quaintance with  personal  tragedy  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln."  He  would  bring  to  the  presi- 
dency a  "deeper  measure  of  experience"  than 
JP^  did.  and  "a  more  profound  capacity  to 
lead  our  troubled  land  Into  the  light  of  a 
new  day."  In  fact,  said  Sen.  McGovern.  Rob- 
ert Kennedy  would  have  been  "one  of  the 
three  or  four  greatest  Presidents  In  our  na- 
tional history." 

Perhaps  he  would;  but  such  is  the  tragedy 
of  Los  Angeles  that  no  one  now  will  ever 
know. 

[From  the   Buffalo    (N.T)    Courier- Express. 

June?.  1968] 

Nation  Moukms  Death  or  Kennedt 

The  assassination  of  Sen.  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy removes  from  the  arena  of  American 
politics  a  brilliant,  dynamic  young  legislator 
who  contrasted  sharply  with  the  old  line 
politicians  who  so  long  dominated  the  na- 
tional scene.  The  seemingly  Indefatigable 
senator  met  all  challenges — whether  It  was 
the  scaling  of  a  mountain  or  rebutting  ques- 
tions put  to  him  by  anti-American  students 
in  Indonesia — with  a  zest  and  toughness  that 
marked  his  character. 

Sen.  Kennedy's  style  of  campaigning,  his 
stand  on  national  and  international  issues 
and  even  the  style  of  his  hair  aroused  spon- 
taneous controversy:  he  was  the  idol  of  mil- 
lions of  young  Americans,  many  of  whom 
had  not  yet  reached  voting  age,  and  the 
anathema  of  many  older  and  conservative 
citizens. 

He  displayed  a  fierce  loyalty  to  his  family, 
his  friends  and  his  country.  During  the  more 
than  three  and  a  half  years  the  late  John  P. 
Kennedy  served  as  president,  his  younger 
brother  stood  devotedly  In  his  shadow  and 
ever  ready  to  spring  to  the  defense  of  his 
older  brother  whom  he  Idolized.  Following  the 
president's  assassination,  Robert  Kennedy 
entered  the  political  waters  on  his  own. 
charting  a  course  which  obviously  he  hoped 


would  lead  to  tbe  White  House.  His  primary 
election  victories  In  California,  Indiana, 
Nebraska  and  South  Dakota  indicated  that  he 
may  have  been  on  his  way  to  reaching  that 
goal  In  the  November  elections. 

Although  he  was  a  member  of  an  extremely 
wealthy  family,  virtually  all  of  his  efforts 
were  directed  toward  lifting  the  burdens  of 
the  p>oor  and  the  minority  groups  so  that  they 
might  enjoy  some  measure  of  our  national 
prosperity.  In  return  these  groups  staunchly 
supported  him  and  played  a  large  part  in  his 
election  successes. 

While  fortune  smiled  bountifully  on  the 
Kennedy  family  tragedy  visited  its  members 
with  an  unsurpassed  cruelty.  It  is  the  earnest 
prayer  of  good  people  everywhere  that  in  the 
future  fate  will  deal  more  kindly  with  a 
family  whose  cup  too  often  has  been  filled 
with  bitter  grief. 

[Prom  the  Am-Pol  Eagle,  Buffalo  (N.Y.), 

June  13,  1968] 

Akb  Wb  Second  Ratb  CrnzsNS? 

The  United  States,  a  nation  founded  upon 
the  principles  of  brotherhood,  has  become  of 
late  an  increasing  victim  of  the  forces  of 
hatred,  violence,  murder  and  brutality.  The 
assassinations  of  three  great  men.  President 
John  F.  Kennedy,  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.,  and  Sen.  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  within  the 
past  five  years  point  up  the  need  for  Ameri- 
cans to  combat  these  forces. 

Hatred  and  violence  are  acting  like  sand- 
paper, scraping  away  the  very  moral  fibre 
that  made  America  great.  They  are  solving 
no  problems,  answering  no  questions. 

By  such  acts  the  national  image  is  becom- 
ing deeply  tarnished  abroad,  Its  potential  for 
good  is  being  undermined  and  encourage- 
ment is  being  given  to  similar  forces  the 
world  over. 

A  people  cannot  have  violence  In  race  re- 
lations, violence  In  the  streets,  and  violence 
on  the  television  and  still  expect  to  rule  vio- 
lence out  of  their  lives. 

"What  we  need  In  the  United  States  is  not 
division:  what  we  need  in  the  United  States 
la  not  hatred;  what  we  need  In  the  United 
States  Is  not  violence  or  lawlessness,  but 
love,  and  wisdom,  and  compassion  toward 
one  another  and  a  feeling  of  Justice  toward 
those  who  still  suffer  within  our  country." 

This  was  the  prescription  offered  by  the 
latest  victim  of  hatred  and  violence  here  in 
the  United  States.  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

If  we  are  to  combat  hatred  and  violence  as 
major  forces  In  our  American  way  of  life  we 
must  do  two  things.  First  of  all  we  must 
have  strong  and  effective  legislation  to  con- 
trol and  limit  the  ownership  and  use  of  fire- 
arms. Secondly,  It  Is  up  to  every  American  to 
make  an  individual  effort  to  replace  hatred 
with  love  and  violence  with  Justice. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  few 
brief  moments,  as  we  measure  time,  we 
shared  Robert  Kennedy  with  his  family 
and  the  Nation. 

As  a  flaming  meteor,  he  streaked 
across  the  political  horizon,  only  to  have 
his  brilliance  snuffed  out  before  it  could 
reach  its  destined  potential. 

Often  that  brilliance  of  his  inner  Are 
dazzled  those  of  us  who  shared  a  political 
platfom  with  him;  seeing  him  pursue 
his  career  in  the  arena  he  had  chosen 
for  himself. 

Only  this  past  April  I  had  such  an 
opportunity,  sharing  with  Robert  Ken- 
nedy the  head  table  when  he  came  to 
Philadelphia  to  offer  himself  and  his 
platform  to  the  workers  of  his  political 
party. 

To  say  he  faced  a  imanimous  or  ho- 
mogenous audience  would  be  an  untruth; 
but  no  man  will  dispute  me  when  I  say 
that  at  that  moment  he  captured  the 
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admiration  of  each  man  and  woman  as 
he  projected  that  mystical  power  that  he 
possessed. 
He  was  that  kind  of  man. 
Without  asking  for  it.  he  could  com- 
mand great  loyaltj  and  devotion.  All 
spectrums  of  our  social  and  economic 
orders  clung  to  his  banner,  knowing 
Robert  Kennedy  was  a  man  who  under- 
stood them,  loved  them,  and  would  de- 
vote his  life  to  them. 

He  was  also  a  man  who  could  generate 
great  controversy — but  what  great  man 
in  our  history  has  not  generated  con- 
troversy. 

We  have  lost  a  dear  colleague.  His 
family  has  lost  a  dear  father,  son  and 
brother.  The  Nation  has  lost  a  great 
statesman.  We  have  shared  Robert  Ken- 
nedy with  them ;  now  we  must  share  him 
with  posterity. 

May  God  grant  peace  to  those  who 
mourn  him.  May  God  grant  Robert  Ken- 
nedy eternal  rest.  Amen. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  pain- 
ful, grief-filled  words  have  been  spoken. 
Many  volumes  of  purpose  and  rededica- 
tion  have  been  written  In  the  past  2 
weeks.  Words  now  seem  so  hollow  in 
expressing  my  thoughts  and  emotions. 

Whether  or  not  we  agreed  with  Sena- 
tor Robert  F.  Kennedy  issue  by  issue,  we 
all  admired  his  ability,  his  compassion 
and  genuine  concern  for  people,  and  his 
deep  commitment  and  sense  of  purpose 
in  solving  the  problems  of  our  Nation. 
He  defined  the  Issues  as  he  saw  them — 
discussed  them  freely — no  matter  how 
painful  or  unpopular  they  may  have  been 
to  his  Usteners  at  the  moment.  His  was  a 
practical  patriotism,  born  of  hope  and 
translated  into  action — action  which 
often  transcended  any  thought  of  his 
own  political  future. 

Robert  F.  Kennedy,  John  P.  Kennedy, 
two  tragic  endings  in  a  family  that  has 
endured  so  much  sorrow  over  the  years. 
Our  hearts  reach  out  with  the  deepest 
sympathy  to  the  Kennedy  family.  And 
we  pray  that  their  courage  to  continue, 
without  remorse,  to  do  the  work  that 
must  be  done,  never  losing  faith  in  this 
Nation  or  its  people,  will  be  an  inspira- 
tion to  us  all.  ^^ 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his 
few  brief  years,  Robert  Kennedy  gave  to 
his  country  more  fully  than  most  men 
have  an  opportunity  to  give  in  far  longer 
lives.  At  42,  he  already  had  many  years 
of  Important  experience  behind  him.  Yet 
Robert  Kennedy,  when  he  died,  was  only 
on  the  threshold  of  his  career  of  public 
service.  He  was  truly  an  extraordinary 
young  man,  a  man  of  determination,  of 
strong  ideas,  of  great  vision.  Because  he 
was  such  a  decisive  man,  he  stirred  much 
controversy.  He  evoked  deep  emotions  of 
love,  as  he  did  of  hate,  but  few  would 
question  that  he  still  had  much  to  con- 
tribute to  his  country  in  wisdom  and  in 
dedication.  Robert  Kennedy  imderstood 
that  there  was  much  wrong  with  his 
country,  while  not  loving  his  country  less 
for  it,  and  because  of  this  understanding, 
he  was  able  to  face  these  wrongs  un- 
flinchingly. He  was  a  knight  among 
bowmen,  a  man  who  enjoyed  leading 
and  who  led  fearlessly.  His  courage  cost 
him  his  life.  The  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica has  reason  to  be  thankful  for  the 
contributions  Robert  Kennedy  made  in 


his  few  fleeting  years,  and  to  grieve  for 
the  great  potential  that  was  lost  to  it  In 
his  death. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  share 
with  other  Members  the  deep  sense  of 
shock  and  profound  sadness  on  the  un- 
timely and  tragic  death  of  our  colleague, 
Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

A  member  of  one  of  America's  most 
talented  and  famous  families.  Bob 
Kennedy  was  born  to  wealth.  He  could 
have  chosen  to  dissipate  his  money  and 
talents  by  living  a  life  of  ease,  but  he 
chose  to  dedicate  himself  to  the  service 
of  his  fellow  man  and  his  Nation.  He 
served  ably  as  counsel  for  a  committee 
in  the  other  body,  and  later  demon- 
strated an  unusually  keen  insight  into 
the  many  facets  of  American  politics  as 
he  brilliantly  led  the  successful  presi- 
dential campaign  for  his  late,  beloved 
brother,  John  F.  Kennedy.  Subsequent- 
ly, he  was  President  Kennedy's  close 
confidant  and  served  with  distinction  as 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 
Later,  our  own  State  of  New  York  was 
honored  to  have  lilm  as  a  Senator. 

While  some  disagreed  with  his  views 
from  time  to  time,  his  dedication,  de- 
termination, energy,  and  zest  for  life 
were  admired  by  all.  He  fought  honestly 
and  vigorously  for  the  principles  to 
which  he  was  deeply  dedicated.  He 
worked  unstintingly  and  unselfishly  in 
the  service  of  his  fellow  man  for  whom  he 
gave  all  he  had— his  life.  We  learn  from 
the  Bible  that  greater  love  than  this  no 
man  has. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
wife,  Ethel,  his  10  children,  and  to  other 
members  of  his  family,  and  pray  that 
God  will  sustain  and  comfort  them  In 
the  trying  days  ahead. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
heavy  heart  that  I  rise  to  commend  the 
distinguished  gentlemen  from  Massa- 
chusetts I  Mr.  BoLANDl  and  New  York 
I  Mr.  Carey]  for  their  moving  eulogies  to 
Senator  Robert  Kennedy.  Their  elo- 
quent words  reflect  the  sentiments  of  all 
gathered  in  this  chamber  to  honor  the 
memory  of  a  truly  remarkable  man. 

The  terrible  tragedy  of  June  5  remains 
constant  in  our  minds.  There  has  been 
no  diminution  of  the  sense  of  horror  and 
loss  that  enveloped  the  House  when  trib- 
ute was  paid  to  Senator  Kennedy  on 
June  6.  As  I  said  then,  the  outpouring  of 
grief  throughout  the  world  at  his  death 
is  a  measure  of  the  superb  qualities  with 
which  Senator  Kennedy  was  so  abun- 
dantly endowed.  He  devoted  his  great 
talents,  his  enormous  energy  and  drive, 
his  vivid  personality  to  the  cause  of  so- 
cial and  economic  justice  for  he  be- 
lieved— and  acted  upon  that  belief — that 
he  was  indeed  his  brother's  keeper.  He 
saw  in  every  man — particularly  the  poor, 
the  discriminated  r-gainst,  the  imposed 
upon — his  brother  and  he  served  hu- 
manity with  the  dedication  with  which 
he  had  served  his  own  brother,  the  be- 
loved President  Kermedy. 

As  the  Washington  Post  stated  in  its 
perceptive  editorial  on  June  7,  Robert 
Kennedy  was  "a  force  for  change  and 
movement  and  progress  and  for  what  he 
thought  was  good.  And  in  these  tor- 
mented times  his  country  cannot  afford 
the  loss  of  such  a  force." 


To  us  who  have  been  given  the  time 
so  cruelly  and  senselessly  denied  Robert 
Kennedy  falls  the  obligation  of  using  it 
with  his  sense  of  urgency,  of  responsive- 
ness to  the  problems  of  a  rapidly  chang- 
ing society,  of  compassion  for  the  poor 
and  alienated  among  us,  of  commitment 
to  building  the  kind  of  Nation  and  world 
for  which  mankind  yearns.  Let  us  in  this 
hour  of  sorrow  redouble  our  own  efforts 
to  carry  forward  what  Robert  Kennedy 
stood  for:  hope  and  reconciliation  and 
progress  at  home  and  jjeace  among  na- 
tions. 

To  his  i>arents.  wife,  children,  brother 
and  sisters,  who  have  been  so  edifying  in 
their  acceptance  of  this  tragedy.  I  extend 
my  heartfelt  sympathy.  Their  loss  is 
shared  by  all  mankind. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  tragic  loss  of  Senator  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  has  affected  the  hearts  and 
lives  of  our  Nation,  and  the  world.  For 
the  disaffected  and  the  disenchanted 
everywhere,  his  person  iiecame  a  rally- 
ing symbol  of  hope  for  a  better  future. 
The  young,  the  old,  the  outcast  all  found 
in  him  a  new  and  progressive  spirit,  a 
voice  articulating  to  the  Nation  their 
needs  and  their  aspirations.  With  en- 
thusiasm and  sincere  compassion  he 
sought  to  aid  the  migrant  farm  workers, 
the  Indians,  and  our  other  great  minor- 
ity communities.  With  eloquence  and  fer- 
vor he  called  upon  us  all  to  pursue  a 
course  of  decency  and  tolerance,  an  end 
to  division,  to  hate,  and  to  violence. 

Senator  Kennedy  had  an  unshakable 
belief  in  the  strength  and  \1tality  of 
America.  He  never  lost  his  faith  in  her 
people  or  in  her  democratic  processes. 
To  have  despaired  for  her  future  in  this 
sea.son  of  political  crisis  and  unrest,  or 
to  have  expressed  sentiments  of  con- 
cern for  the  health  of  her  society  was 
not  Senator  Kennedy's  way.  In  his  dedi- 
cation to  public  service  and  leadership, 
he  strove  for  a  world  of  greater  human- 
ity and  justice.  We  are  richer  for  his 
struggle. 

His  overriding  ambition  was  to  better 
America.  In  the  world  of  politics,  there 
can  be  no  nobler  ambition  than  this. 

This  is  the  legacy  which  he  leaves  be- 
hind to  continue  his  fight  for  a  better 
future,  and  to  achieve  it  through  con- 
structive, political  action.  Just  as  Robert 
Kennedy  summoned  in  his  followers  a 
rededication  to  these  goals,  so  we  must 
now  all  renew  our  dedication  and  our 
efforts  toward  peaceful  progress. 

I  also  join  with  my  colleagues  in  ex- 
tending fullest  sympathy  to  his  wife, 
children,  and  other  members  of  his 
family. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
many  men  in  this  body  more  eloquent 
than  I,  but  none,  I  think,  can  capture  in 
words  the  grief  of  the  Nation  at  the 
death  of  Senator  Robert  Kennedy.  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  dedicated  his  life  to  his 
country.  He  was  a  man  of  profound  tal- 
ent and  generosity.  His  idea  of  America 
was  its  people,  white  and  black,  from 
every  walk  of  life.  He  was  a  man  whose 
intellect  ranged  wide  in  search  of  a  better 
society  and  whose  courage  knew  no  limit 
in  its  quest.  Few  men,  in  growing  to  ma- 
turity, knew  greater  privilege  but  few 
were  so  willing  to  share  their  privilege 
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with  others  who  were  less  fortunate. 
Robert  KEifWKDT  was  a  rare  man.  Sen- 
ator KEmfEDY  was  a  decent  man  whose 
service  we  can  scarcely  spare.  As  he  ded- 
icated his  years,  so  he  gave  his  life  to  the 
United  States.  We  will  never  know  how 
much  Senator  Kennedy  might  have  con- 
tributed, but  we  know  that  in  his  passing 
we  Americans  have  suffered  a  great  loss. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
my  colleagues  today  In  expressing  my 
deep  and  heartfelt  sympathy  to  Mrs. 
Robert  Kennedy  and  the  Kennedy  chil- 
dren. Certainly,  where  there  Is  a  void  in 
this  Nation  as  a  result  of  his  untimely 
and  tragic  death,  there  is  an  even  greater 
void  for  the  Kennedy  family.  Mrs.  Rums- 
feld and  I  offer  our  prayers  for  this  fam- 
ily which  has  given  so  much  through 
such  tragic  circumstances. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that.  In  the  shadow 
of  this  tragedy,  we  might  each  seek  the 
light  of  our  personal  responsibility  to 
contribute,  in  our  own  way.  to  the  quality 
of  American  life;  to  be  constructive  par- 
ticipants, not  observers:  and  to  work 
within  yie  framework  of  a  civilized  so- 
ciety ta-achieve  our  best  dreams  for  this 
Nation  and  its  people. 

I  salute  the  strength  of  spirit  and  the 
determination  which  characterized  Sena- 
tor Robert  Francis  Kennedy.  If  there  is 
a  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  profound 
shock  and  grief,  perhaps  It  is  that  every 
man  is  capable  of  these  virtues  If  he  will 
but  give  himself  a  chance  to  develop 
them.  It  would  seem  that  this  was  a  part 
of  what  Senator  Kennedy  was  attempt- 
ing to  instill  In  his  fellow  citizens. 

I  would  hope  that  we.  his  coimtrymen, 
will  recognize  our  worth  and  our  poten- 
tial, as  Individuals  and  as  a  Nation,  and 
continue  to  strengthen  this  society  which 
has  so  much  to  contribute. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  some  months  after  the  death  of 
President  Kennedy.  Robert  P.  Kennedy 
was  called  up>on  to  speak  about  his 
brother.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he 
turned  to  William  Shakespeare's  "Romeo 
and  Juliet"  and  quoted  the  lines  which 
so  many  of  us  remember: 
When  he  shall  die. 

Take  blm  and  cut  him  out  In  little  stars. 
And  he  will  make  the  face  of  heaven  so  fine. 
That  all  the  world  will  be  In  love  with  night. 
And  pay  no  worship  to  the  garish  sun. 

But  it  was  only  a  few  days  after  John 
Kennedys  death  that  Robert  Kennedy 
wrote  these  words : 

Courage  la  the  virtue  that  President  Ken- 
nedy most  admired.  He  sought  out  those 
people  who  had  demonstrated  In  some  way — 
whether  It  was  on  a  battlefield,  on  a  baseball 
diamond.  In  a  speech  or  fighting  for  a  cause 
— that  they  had  courage,  that  they  would 
stand  up.  that  they  could  be  counted  on. 

Perhaps  it  is  this  quotation  from  Rob- 
ert Kennedy  which  epitomizes  the 
qualities  that  both  of  the  Kennedys  il- 
lustrated by  their  lives.  Turning  again  to 
William  Shakespeare,  we  recall  the  words 
of  Julius  Caesar: 

The  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but  once. 
Of  all   the  wouders  that  I  yet  have  heard, 
It    seems    to    me    most    strange    that    men 

should  fear; 
Seeing  that  death,  a  necessary  end. 
Win  come  when  it  will  oome. 

These  words  also  seem  to  me  particu- 
larly appropriate  for  this  solemn  time. 


For  Robert  Kennedy  certainly  was  a 
courageous  man.  He  knew  the  dangers  of 
the  course  which  he  was  taking,  and  he 
did  not  fear  what  the  consequences 
might  be  to  him.  He  had  the  qualities 
which  he  said  that  his  brother  admired, 
and  obviously  pursued  these  strengths  as 
a  part  of  his  very  existence. 

Whether  we  agreed  with  Robert  Ken- 
nedy or  disanreed  with  him — and  on  oc- 
casion I  did  both — we  must  admit  that 
he  exemplified  the  kind  of  courage  and 
commitment  which  are  so  necessary  in 
American  life  today.  His  courage  was  not 
only  physical,  but  mental  and  moral.  It 
would  have  been  easy  for  many  men  to 
avoid  taking  some  of  the  positions  and 
raising  some  of  the  questions  which  Rob- 
ert Kennedy  posed.  He  raised  great 
animosity  against  himself,  sometimes  by 
the  way  he  said  things,  but  often  by  the 
very  fact  that  he  said  them  in  the  face 
of  tremendous  opposition.  This  is  an  ele- 
ment of  courage  which  we  must  admire : 
the  courage  which  leads  a  man  to  fulfill 
his  obligation  to  tois  own  conscience  by 
trying  to  accomplish  what  he  believes 
must  be  achieved. 

It  Is  the  tragedy  of  American  life  to- 
day that  people  who  are  so  motivated, 
people  who  are  pursuing  the  course  dic- 
tated by  conscience  and  commitment, 
should  become  the  objects  of  violent,  un- 
reasoning opposition.  The  element  of 
violent  disagreement  has  become  so 
strong  in  American  life  today  that  it  is 
a  frightening  specter  on  the  national 
scene. 

All  of  us  can  and  must  now  exert  our- 
selves to  restore  the  reign  of  reason  and 
the  spirit  of  moderation  in  America.  We 
must  discipline  ourselves  to  couch  our 
own  thoughts  and  express  our  own  be- 
liefs in  reasonable,  responsible  terms, 
and  to  return  an  atmosphere  of  tolerance 
to  public  debate.  In  short,  we  must  re- 
store the  Jeffersonlan  principle  of  free- 
dom, that  however  much  we  disagree 
with  what  a  man  may  say,  we  will  defend 
to  the  death  his  right  to  speak. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  grief  has 
come  again  to  the  remarkable  Kennedy 
family,  and  that  grief  is  shared  by  the 
entire  American  people.  Senator  Robert 
Francis  Kennedy  has  joined  the  ranks 
of  martyrs  to  freedom  and  justice — men 
who  have  come  at  the  hour  of  our  coun- 
try's need  and  who  have  been  taken 
away  before  their  work  has  been  done. 

America  was  his  land — body  and  soul. 
He  knew  her  New  England  shores  and 
the  rapids  of  her  Western  rivers.  He 
climbed  her  mountains;  he  knew  the 
limitless  horizons  of  her  Dakotas.  He 
was  at  home  in  her  bustling,  teeming 
cities.  He  knew  America  and  America 
knew  him  and  his  dream.  They  were 
spirits  together,  and  it  was  a  great  love. 

Robert  Kennedy  felt  more  deeply 
than  words  can  describe,  the  pain  in 
America  and  the  world  around  her,  so 
Robert  Kennedy  was  a  man  in  a  hurry 
in  a  world  where  problems  were  fast  over- 
taking time.  He  spent  his  life  calling 
our  attention  to  these  problems.  His  ap- 
peals were  to  the  conscience  of  America. 
He  showed  us  the  plight  of  the  handi- 
capped and  the  unwanted;  he  showed  us 
the  needs  of  the  poor  and  hungry;  he 
reminded  us  of  our  obligations  to  the 
lonely  elderly. 


I  was  with  Senator  Kennedy  In  my 
hometown  of  Clevelsmd.  Ohio,  the  morn- 
ing after  another  martyr  for  freedom.  Dr. 
King,  had  been  assassinated.  In  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  and  moving 
speeches  I  have  ever  heard,  the  Senator 
decried  violence  and  hatred  in  the  land 
he  loved.  He  asked,  "What  has  violence 
ever  accomplished?  What  has  it  ever 
created?  No  martyr's  cause  has  ever  been 
stilled  by  his  assassin's  bullet." 

In  the  conclusion  of  that  speech  on 
April  5,  1968,  he  called  all  Americans  to 
greatness  and  spread  out  his  dream  be- 
fore us: 

But  we  can  perhaps  remember — even  If 
only  for  a  time — that  those  who  live  with  u« 
arc  our  brothers,  that  they  share  with  ua  the 
same  short  moment  of  life;  that  they  seek — 
as  we  do-nothing  but  the  chance  to  Uve  out 
their  Uvea  In  purpose  and  happiness,  win- 
ning what  satisfaction  and  fulfillment  they 
can. 

Surely  this  bond  of  common  faith,  thla 
bond  of  common  goal,  can  begin  to  teach  ua 
something.  Surely  we  can  learn,  at  least,  to 
look  at  those  around  us  aa  fellow  men  and 
surely  we  can  begin  to  work  a  little  harder  to 
bind  up  the  wounds  among  us  and  to  become 
In  our  own  hearts  brothers  and  countrymen 
once  again. 

Senator  Kennedy  has  joined  his 
brother,  our  late  President,  in  legend, 
but  the  brothers  Kennedy  have  forever 
become  part  of  the  passion  of  America. 

What  would  these  two  men  have  us 
do  now? 

I  am  sure  that  they  would  have  us 
recall  words  of  a  great  American  martyr 
before  them  who  declared  to  his  coun- 
try: 

It  is  for  us  the  IlTtng,  rather,  to  be  dedi- 
cated here  to  the  unfinished  work  which 
they  who  fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly 
advanced.  It  Is  rather  for  us  to  be  here 
dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining  before 
tia  .  .  . 

Let  us  be  worthy  of  the  Kennedy 
brothers,  and  take  up  the  dream  of 
things  which  never  were  and  continue 
to  ask  the  question:  Why  not? 

Let  us  turn  the  remembrance  of  this 
Kennedy  dream  into  daily  action.  Then 
the  uplifted,  brighter  life  of  America 
will  be  a  joyful,  living  tribute  to  the  cause 
for  which  they  lived  and  died. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  questing 
spirit  of  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy  has 
come  to  rest  at  Arlington. 

It  is  fitting  that  Robert  Kennedy's 
grave  is  next  to  that  of  his  brother,  the 
President.  The  two  men — so  close  in 
life — knew  far  more  than  their  share 
of  personal  tragedy,  and  yet  they  never 
despaired  of  the  American  dream. 

Oreat  men  serve  ua  aa  Insurrections  do 
In  bad  governments — 

Emerson  once  said — 
The  world  would  run  Into  endles  routine, 
and  forms  Incrust  forms,  till  the  life  waa 
gone.  But  the  perpetual  supply  of  new  genius 
shocks  us  with  thrills  of  life,  and  recalls  us 
to  principles. 

This  was  the  aim  of  Robert  Kennedy, 
and  it  is  the  great  hope  for  America  in 
days  to  come  that  something  of  his 
coiu-age  and  compassion  can  be  im- 
parted to  the  children  of  this  land.  Prom 
this,  perhapc,  a  better  America  may 
emerge. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
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times  in  one's  life  when  tragedy  strikes, 
and  words  adequate  to  the  occasion  fail 
to  form  on  one's  lips.  The  whole  system 
seems  to  come  to  a  screeching  halt  and 
the  values,  the  mores,  the  goals  of  our 
society  somehow  fall  out  of  perspective. 
I  find  myself  in  such  a  predicament  on 
tills  occasion.  The  senseless  murder  of 
Senator  Robert  P.  Kennedy  leaves  one 
with  an  empty  feeling  at  the  bottom  of 
Ills  stomach,  as  though  the  world  had 
taken  leave  of  its  collective  senses  and 
the  awesome  mysteries  of  the  universe 
had  poured  forth  on  the  unsuspecting 
minds  of  mortal  men.  How?  we  ask;  and 
why?  The  "how"  we  can  answer,  if  only 
In  an  immediate  and  physical  sense;  yet 
we  cannot  explain  the  workings  of  an 
assassin's  mind,  and  we  cannot  ade- 
quately determine  the  environmental  in- 
fluences which  drove  him  to  this  heinous 
deed.  The  answer  to  our  cry  "why?"  per- 
haps win  come,  in  a  limited  sense,  in 
some  dTEunatic  confrontation  in  a  court- 
room, but  we  may  never  know  really  why 
it  happened. 

The  day  after  Senator  Kennedy  died, 
Monsignor  William  J.  Shannon,  rector  of 
the  Cathedral  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, delivered  a  eulogy  to  him.  I 
want  to  share  with  you  a  paragraph  of 
that  eulogy,  for  it  offers  us  some  inspira- 
tion in  our  attempts  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions I  have  posed:  "When  in  retrospect 
you  and  I  combine  the  trinity  of  trage- 
dies in  the  horrible  and  untimely  deaths 
of  President  John  F.  Kennedy,  Dr.  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  and  now  Senator  Robert 
P.  Kennedy,  so  distraught  are  we  with 
grief  and  wonderment  that  we  look  only 
to  God  for  the  answer.  Our  great  country 
has  advanced  in  science  and  technology 
but  we  have  failed  somehow  to  arrive  at 
a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  enigma  of 
hatred  and  violence  which  is  its  senseless 
by-product.  So  perhaps  we  have  not  ad- 
vanced very  much  at  all." 

Senator  Kennedy  was  one  the  most 
gracious  persons  I  have  known.  He  was 
also  one  of  the  most  dedicated.  To  those 
who  were  disenfranchised  and  dispos- 
sessed in  their  own  communities,  he  of- 
fered a  ray  of  hope  and  an  arm  of  jus- 
tice. To  those  who  sought  peaceful 
change  in  an  unpeaceful  world,  he  was 
a  symbol.  I  still  tremble  at  the  thought 
of  this  life  cut  short  by  an  assassin. 

It  is  neither  fair  nor  intellectually 
honest  to  lay  the  blame  for  this  crime  on 
the  heads  of  200  million  Americans  or  3 
billion  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  but  in 
a  sense  we  can  all  share  some  collective 
culpability  over  the  failure  of  society  to 
come  to  grips  with  its  shortcomings.  Not 
the  least  of  these  shortcomings  is  a 
blatant  permissiveness,  a  permissiveness 
which  encourages  breaches  of  the  order- 
ly system  and  then  dares  society  to  ret- 
ribute those  offenses.  We  are  all  aware 
of  the  need  to  protect  and  foster  indi- 
vidual rights,  for  without  them  the 
democratic  process  becomes  meaningless. 
But  we  must  also  be  mindful  of  the  fact 
that  our  society  as  a  whole  has  some 
rights.  Just  as  certainly  as  the  society 
is  no  better  protected  and  no  safer  from 
incursion  than  is  any  individual,  so  the 
individual  is  no  better  protected  than 
is  the  whole  society.  It  is  this  attitude 
which  clearly  must  become  our  frame  of 
reierence  if  this  Nation  is  to  survive. 


Whether  It  Involves  leniency  in  the 
courts,  leniency  In  the  schools  and  uni- 
versities, leniency  in  the  homes,  leniency 
In  dealing  with  pornographic  peddlers, 
the  present  attitude  seems  to  be  the 
same — you  cannot  touch  me  because  I 
have  more  rights  than  society  has.  We 
as  a  nation  have  to  resolve  to  alter  this 
trend,  for  the  end  result  of  such  a  trend 
is  anarchy;  but  we  must  do  so  in  a  way 
that  will  not  swing  the  pendulum  so  far 
in  the  otlier  direction  as  to  give  us  the 
extreme  alternative — which  is  a  police 
state.  Balance,  then,  or  moderation,  if 
you  will,  is  the  order  of  the  day.  But  it 
is  a  balance  we  must  constantly  labor 
over  in  order  to  preserve. 

I  am  sure  you  share  my  faith  in 
America;  the  same  faith  held  by  Robert 
Kennedy.  I  am  sure  you  also  undenstand 
with  me  that  we  as  a  nation  are  being 
sorely  tried,  that  our  .system  and  our 
values  are  being  questioned  from  within, 
that  the  days  and  years  ahead  will  be  no 
easier  than  those  days  pa.st.  And  you 
know  that  as  surely  as  we  overcame  the 
difficulties  of  anotlier  era,  so  also  we  will 
withstand  the  trials  of  the  future. 

Surely  Robert  Kennedy,  whose  whole 
life  work  was  predicated  on  faith  in 
America  and  the  American  people,  would 
not  want  us  to  lose  that  faith.  If  any- 
thing, he  would  want  us  to  redouble  our 
efforts. 

Let  us  resolve  to  become  one  Nation 
undivided  under  God. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  my  colleaeues 
in  sympathy  and  prayers  for  Mrs.  Ken- 
nedy and  her  children  and  at  the  same 
time  offer  them  my  gratitude  for  the 
unswen'ing  strength  they  demonstrated 
during  their  anxiety. 

And  to  Senator  Kennedy's  mother  and 
father,  our  prayers  and  hearts  ko  out. 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  with 
my  colleagues  and  all  Americans  in  ex- 
tending my  deepest  sympathy  to  the 
family  of  Senator  Robert  P.  Kennedy. 
One  did  not  have  to  agree  with  all  the 
views  of  Senator  Kennedy  to  recognize 
that  he  was  a  great  American  and  that 
he  brought  to  public  life  in  America  an 
unusual  quality  of  dedication  and  serv- 
ice. He  created  a  great  deal  of  excitement 
on  the  national  political  scene,  and  car- 
ried abroad  to  all  the  world  an  image  of 
America  as  a  young  vital  Nation. 

Although  we  will  never  know  what 
contributions  he  may  have  made  in  the 
future,  certainly  the  mark  he  has  made 
on  all  our  lives  will  not  be  forgotten. 
His  deep  compassion,  concern,  and  com- 
mitment have  inspired  millions  of  men 
and  women  throughout  the  world. 

Words  cannot  express  the  sorrow  and 
loss  we  all  feel,  but  let  us  pray  to  Gtod 
that  we  will,  at  this  tragic  time,  rededi- 
cate  ourselves  to  the  democratic  princi- 
ples for  which  Senator  Kennedy  lived 
and  died. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
untimely  passing  of  Senator  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  is  a  tragic  loss  to  the  Kennedy 
family,  which  has  already  known  far  too 
many  tragedies;  for  our  Nation,  which 
so  badly  needs  the  greatness  which  he 
embodied;  and  for  mankind,  toward 
whose  betterment  he  so  vigorously  and 
unselfishly  gave  of  himself. 

We  are  a  lesser  people  at  a  very  trou- 
bled time;  a  deeply  saddened  nation. 


Those  of  us  who  were  prlvileccd  to  be 
numbered  among  his  friends  arc  acutely 
aware  of  the  deep  feelings  Senator 
Robert  Kennedy  had  for  our  Nation  and 
the  problems  which  beset  it.  He  continu- 
ously sought  new  approaches  to  the 
complex  problems  we  face  as  a  nation 
and  as  a  society  as  he  .struck  at  the  very 
root  causes  of  our  Nation's  problems  and 
groped  for  understanding  and  resolution 
in  those  dark  areas  of  our  society  where 
so  few  dared  to  tread  in  the  past. 

The  late,  beloved  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  appealed  to  all  Americans  to 
ask  what  they  could  do  for  our  country. 

No  other  American  responded  so 
ciuickly  or  .so  vigorously  as  did  his  own 
brother,  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy, 
whose  airnmative  and  positive  reply 
could  only  be  .stopped  by  a  fatal  bullet. 

No  other  American  could  have  given 
more  toward  the  solution  of  our  Nation's 
Ills. 

No  other  American  could  liave  been 
m.oic  concerned  about  the  underpriv- 
ileged and  their  plight. 

No  other  American  could  have  worked 
harder  tov.aid  the  removal  of  the  vio- 
lence wliicii  ha.s  swept  our  Nation  and 
which  claimed  the  death  of  his  brother. 
President  John  F.  Kennedy.  And  yet. 
Senator  Kennedy  fell  victim  to  the  very 
violence  which  he  worked  so  hard  to  cai  b 
and  remove. 

It  Is  a  time  for  all  Americans  to  mourn, 
but  it  Is  also  a  time  for  America  to  look 
within,  to  identify  the  cancerous  areas 
of  its  society  that  so  corrupts  the  mind 
of  its  people  as  to  lead  them  to  violence 
and  which  makes  violence  a  ready  sub- 
stitute for  the  orderly  and  meaningful 
process  of  life. 

Our  Nation  has  already  known  far  too 
much  violence.  We  must  put  an  end  to  it 
or  it  will  end  our  Nation. 

The  ghastly  assassination  of  Senator 
Robert  P.  Kennedy  could  easily  lead  us 
toward  further  bitterness  and  its  by- 
product, violence.  But  if  we  are  to  uphold 
the  ideals  and  principles  for  which  Rob- 
ert Kennedy  lived  and  was  willing  to 
give  his  very  life,  then  we  must  avoid 
this. 

Let  us  pay  heed  to  the  words  of  the 
veiT  man  we  eulogize  today  who.  when 
commenting  upon  the  assassination  of 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  said: 

You  can  be  filled  with  bitterness,  with 
hatred,  with  a  desire  for  rcven!?e  .  .  .  We  can 
move  in  that  direction  ...  Or  we  can  make 
an  effort  to  understand  ris  Dr.  King  did — 
to  replace  violence  ( the  violence  that  has 
spread  across  our  land)  v.'ith  compassion  and 
love. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  replace  violence 
with  compassion  and  love.  Let  us,  for 
his  sake,  choose  to  do  so.  To  do  other- 
wise, would  be  to  disregard  the  message 
of  love,  understanding,  and  concern  for 
others  given  to  us  so  eloquently  in  the 
form  of  the  life  of  Robert  P.  Kennedy. 
The  motive  which  must  guide  our  actions 
must  be,  in  the  words  of  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy,  "to  tame  the  savageness  of 
man  and  make  gentle  the  life  of  the 
world." 

We  can  do  no  more  as  a  nation  at  this 
time  than  to  dedicate  ourselves  to  those 
ideals  which  Senator  Robert  Kennedy 
so  well  embodied  and  for  which  he  gave 
his  very  life. 
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Let  lu  strive  "to  make  gentle  the  life 
of  the  world." 

Let  those  gifted  with  education  and 
affluence  speak  for  and  act  toward  the 
betterment  of  those  who  are  less  priv- 
ileged— who  are  unable  to  speak  or  act 
for  themselves. 

Let  us  replace  selfishness  with  selfless- 
ness. 

Let  us  replace  violence  with  compas- 
sion and  love. 

Let  us  escalate  our  efforts  toward  peace 
rather  than  escalate  our  military  in- 
volvements across  the  globe. 

Let  us  stress  that  which  unites  us 
rather  than  that  which  divides  us. 

Let  us  realize,  as  did  Senator  Robiht 
Kennedy,  that  you  cannot  be  successful 
abroad  unless  you  are  successful  at  home. 

Let  us  be  reminded  of  the  words  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  that  we  are  the  "last 
best  hope"  In  the  world— that  it  is  to 
America  that  the  world  must  look  for 
guidance  in  the  difHcult  but  not  im- 
possible task  of  harmoniously  blending 
the  people  of  the  world. 

It  has  been  said  that  what  matters 
most  U  the  direction  in  which  you  are 
headed  not  how  far  you  have  gone.  Sen- 
ator Robert  Kennedy's  emphasis  was 
upon  the  direction  in  which  our  Nation 
is  headed. 

Let  us.  in  the  Congress,  strive  to 
always  point  our  Nation  in  the  right 
direction. 

If  there  is  to  be  an  Armageddon  in  our 
time,  let  us  at  least  be  sure  that  we  are 
on  the  right  side. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  in  tribute  to 
the  late  Senator  Robert  F  Kennedy  by 
recalling  my  statement  of  June  6.  1968. 
when  I  said : 

The  voice  of  m  man  of  great  courage  has 
been  silenced  Senator  Kunnidy  articulated 
the  cry  for  Justice  of  the  minorities  and  the 
underprivileged  of  our  nation. 

He  has  been  taken  from  us — like  his 
brother  before  him — by  an  assassin's  bullet. 

Yesterday  when  I  first  received  the  news 
of  the  tragedy  which  had  befallen  the  Ken- 
nedy family.  I  said: 

"The  bitterness — the  hatred  which  la 
dividing  us  as  a  peopte  Is  producing  a  disease 
In  the  minds  of  some  which  threatens  to 
destroy  our  very  existence. 

"IX  our  democratic  system  Is  to  survive,  we 
must  rededlcate  ourselves  to  the  treatment 
of  the  root  causes  of  this  Illness  before  it 
Is  too  late. 

"There  are  many  things  which  we  must  do. 
High  on  this  priority  list  is  the  passage  of 
effective  gun  control  legislation  calling  for 
regulation  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
guns.  We  must  also  give  attention  to  the 
need  for  research,  treatment  and  care  In  the 
field  of  mental  Illness. 

"We  require  the  massing  of  our  brains  and 
resources  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  hungry 
poor — the  unemployed  and  underemployed — 
the  poorly  housed  and  the  sick." 

I  heartily  endorse  the  action  taken  by 
President  Johnson  in  appointing  a  com- 
mission to  look  into  the  causes  and  control 
of  physical  violence. 

This  step  alone  may  not  be  enough.  We 
must  call  upon  the  moral  and  spiritual 
leadership  of  our  nation  and  the  responsible 
opinion  molders  In  our  society  to  speak  out 
as  one  for  unity — respect  for  law  and  order — 
respect  for  the  rights  of  Individuals — and 
respect  for  the  national  interest. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  many 
Americans  respected  and  admired  the 


late  Robert  P.  Kennedy  for  so  many  dif- 
ferent reasons  that  the  eulogies  which 
have  been  written  and  spoken  in  his 
memory  will  probably  provide  the  first 
fully  rounded  picture  of  this  outstand- 
ing American's  short  life  and  many 
achievements. 

We  all  had  different  types  of  contacts 
with  him  as  Senator,  or  as  the  Attorney 
General,  or  as  his  brother's  remarkable 
campaign  manager,  and  the  wonder  of 
it  to  all  of  us  was  how  vast  were  his 
fields  of  interest  and  of  knowledge  and 
concern  for  his  fellow  human  beings. 

For  instance.  I  will  always  be  grate- 
ful to  him  for  the  support  he  gave — and 
the  leadership,  too — on  consumer  Issues 
and  on  other  legislation  in  which  I  have 
tried  to  specialize.  Knowing  how  much 
time  and  concentration  and  study  it  has 
taken  me  to  become  familiar  with  some 
of  these  issues.  I  was  constantly  amazed 
by  his  broad  and  detailed  knowledge  of 
those  same  issues,  which  were  only  a 
small  part  of  the  many  legislative  issues 
in  which  he  was  deeply  involved.  Truly, 
he  was  a  man  of  incredible  intellectual 
range  and  scope. 

No  legislation  is  more  complex  than 
our  housing  laws,  and  yet.  although  he 
did  not  serve  on  the  Senate  committee 
handling  this  legislation,  he  learned  a 
vast  amount  about  the  subject  and  made 
real  contributions  to  the  legislation.  He 
was  a  foremost  advocate  of  the  Con- 
sumer Credit  Protection  Act,  and  tes- 
tified with  great  perception  and  with  a 
profound  knowledge  of  the  technical 
aspects  of  this  subject  at  hearings  con- 
ducted in  New  York  last  August  by  two 
of  the  members  of  my  subcommittee, 
Mr.  Bingham  and  Mr.  Halpern.  He  sup- 
ported the  food  stamp  legislation  last 
year  only  after  satisfying  himself  by  his 
own  Investigation  and  by  deep  personal 
involvement  that  this  program  pointed 
the  way  toward  achieving  the  goal  of 
adequate  diets  for  all  of  the  low-income 
families  of  this  Nation. 

How  one  man  found  the  time  and  the 
energy,  and  could  so  discipline  himself 
to  learn  as  much  and  do  as  much  in  so 
many  different  areas,  will  always  be  a 
mystery  to  the  rest  of  us.  who  think  we 
work  hard  but  cannot  f>ossibly  work  as 
hard  as  he  did. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation  and  the  civi- 
lized world  have  lost  an  invaluable  talent 
in  his  tragic  death.  I  hope  we  can  now 
carry  through,  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  his  memory,  and  correct  many 
of  the  ills  he  spent  so  much  of  his  life  in 
crusading  against.  All  of  the  residents 
of  my  congressional  district,  regardless 
of  party,  of  religion,  of  color,  or  of  eco- 
nomic station,  join  me  in  voicing  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  bereaved  family, 
for  we  all  share  in  that  bereavement. 
His  life,  and  the  fearless  manner  in 
which  he  acted,  brought  home  to  all  of 
us  the  need  for  deeper  faith  in  God,  and 
for  greater  dedication  by  all  Americans 
to  a  course  of  action  based  on  spiritual 
values. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  family 
of  citizens  in  Minnesota's  Fourth  Dis- 
trict recoils  in  shock  at  the  loss  visited 
upon  America  by  the  death  of  Senator 
Robert  P.  Kennedy. 

Our  sense  of  grief  is  coupled  with  pro- 
found sympathy,  first  for  his  tragically 


oppressed  family,  secondly  for  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation  who  found  in  this  com- 
mitted leader  a  symbol  of  unswerving 
credibility  and  hope. 

Senator  Kennedy,  perhaps  through 
his  own  grievous  losses,  possessed  a  qual- 
ity of  compassion  and  understanding 
that  was  commimlcated  almost  instinc- 
tively to  many  of  the  oppressed  in  our 
Nation.  His  presence,  his  concern  must 
now  be  replaced  by  a  fitting  resolve  for 
justice  by  all  people  in  this  country.  Only 
in  this  way  can  we  fulfill  the  deep  aspira- 
tions of  his  lifetime. 

The  great  canopy  of  grief  that  now 
overshadows  America  will  pass  in  time. 
But  in  its  place,  as  we  seek  reaffirmation 
of  life  and  purpose,  a  vast  national  com- 
mitment must  arise  to  erase  from  our 
people  the  hate,  the  violence,  the  cruel, 
and  unthinking  pattern  of  public  assas- 
sination that  has  become  altogether  too 
commonplace. 

Senator  Robert  Kennedy,  like  his  late 
beloved  brother,  lived  and  died  pur- 
suing a  life  of  generous  public  service. 
Each  was  possessed  with  a  sense  of  his 
part  In  the  sweep  of  national  history. 
Each  in  the  end  made  the  ultimate  sacri- 
fice to  his  Nation.  Now  this  Nation  must 
awaken  to  its  own  humanity  and  renew 
a  sensitivity  to  ilfe  values.  That  awak- 
ening alone  can  form  a  lasting  and  ap- 
propriate testament  to  those  whom  we 
have  lost. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  appro- 
priate eulogy  for  Robert  Francis  Ken- 
nedy is  written  in  the  history  of  the  past 
8  yeai-s.  and  particularly  in  the  history 
of  the  crusade  for  civil  rights.  These 
years  were  echoed  and  summed  up  in 
Senator  Kennedy's  last  campaign,  with 
its  great  concern  for  righting  wrong  and 
healing  suffering,  expressed  In  the  style 
and  rhetoric  of  a  great  movement  for 
change. 

In  his  career  as  Senator,  Robert  Ken- 
nedy was  In  the  forefront  of  the  causes 
so  prominent  in  the  public  consciousness, 
the  causes  of  the  poor,  the  hungry,  the 
forgotten — the  Negro  slumdweller,  the 
American  Indian,  the  Mexican-Ameri- 
can. He  spoke  in  the  tones  of  the  activist, 
with  that  man's  outstanding  trait  of 
commitment,  a  great  passion  demanding 
dramatic  action.  This  Is  a  dangerous 
trait,  capable  of  doing  great  harm,  but 
of  doing  great  good  also:  and  in  the 
work  of  Senator  Kennedy,  it  produced 
immeasurable  good. 

His  deep  and  evident  shock  at  the 
dreaiT  life  of  the  slum  and  the  reserva- 
tion won  him  the  trust  of  the  Indian, 
Mexican,  and  Negro.  He  won  the  unques- 
tioning devotion  of  many  who  thought 
they  could  never  believe  a  white  person. 
And  he  hoped  and  planned  to  turn  this 
trust  to  the  benefit  of  his  country.  Among 
his  last  public  words  were: 

I  think  we  can  end  the  divisions  within 
the  United  States,  the  violence. 

When  Senator  Kennedy  took  the  fore- 
front of  the  cause  of  civil  rights,  he 
marched  in  the  van  of  a  fundamentally 
legal  crusade.  He  was  part  of  a  great 
movement  spnmg  from  an  act  of  law, 
the  granting  of  citizenship  to  the  African 
slave.  This  act  of  emancipation  is  cele- 
brated in  the  great  Negro  holiday  the 
Juneteenth,  the  19th  of  Jime — we  saw 
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this  day  celebrated  last  week  in  the  Soli- 
darity Day  march.  The  act  of  emanci- 
pation wrought  a  momentous  change  in 
our  constitutional  and  legal  life  which 
still  preoccupies  us  100  years  later,  and 
which  preoccupied  Robert  Kennedy 
throughout  his  national  career. 

As  Attorney  General,  he  presided  over 
the  final  granting  of  legal  citizenship  to 
the  descendants  of  the  emancipated 
slaves.  And  like  last  week's  march,  which 
for  all  its  radical  decoration  commemo- 
rated an  act  of  law.  Senator  Kennedy's 
last  camp)aign,  which  some  found  so 
frightening  in  its  appeal  to  the  oppressed, 
was  fundsunentally  based  on  his  concern 
for  law. 

He  pursued  injustice  as  a  young  in- 
vestigator for  Senate  committee  hear- 
ings; he  enforced  law  as  Attorney  Gen- 
eral; and,  as  Senator,  he  sought  to  make 
the  law  just.  He  was  a  white  person  who 
could  lecture  on  law  and  order  in  Watts — 
and  be  listened  to.  He  was  a  man  capable 
of  showing  the  country  that  its  divisions 
could  be  bridged  by  law,  if  only  the  law 
transcended  the  divisions.  If  one  law  ap- 
plied to  black  and  white,  then  black  and 
white  would  submit  to  the  law.  Robert 
Kennedy's  most  permanent  record  is 
written  in  the  law.  in  the  laws  he  en- 
forced and  the  laws  he  helped  write. 
Like  his  funeral  procession,  any  tribute 
to  his  memor>'  must  pause  at  the  Justice 
Department  and  the  campsite  of  the  Na- 
tion's poor. 

But  Robert  Kennedy  had  a  wider  con- 
stituency, including  as  many  groups  and 
interests  as  the  polyglot  city  and  State 
of  New  York,  if  not  the  entire  nation- 
wide range  of  his  mourners. 

He  was  a  leader  In  the  great  tiadition 
Inherited  from  medieval  nobility.  Almost 
as  if  the  family  abided  by  the  medieval 
law  of  primogeniture,  he  assumed  the 
burden  and  glory  of  his  family  responsi- 
bility on  the  death  of  his  brother,  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  just  as  his  brother  had 
taken  up  the  political  career  planned  for 
his  first  bom,  Joseph.  He  was  a  wealthy 
man  who  cared  about  the  poor,  a  famous 
man  who  mingled  with  the  obscure,  a 
proud  man  who  respected  the  humble, 
and  a  shy  man  who  stood  before  the 
many.  He  aroused  the  deep  and  irra- 
tional loyalty  peculiar  to  feudal  life.  Dur- 
ing life,  he  won  a  special  place  in  the 
hearts  of  many  which  the  manner  of  his 
death  has  made  firm  and  enduring  in 
the  hearts  of  the  whole  country.  I  know 
no  more  fitting  expression  of  this  subtle 
and  delicate  emotion  than  the  quotation 
from  Shakespeare  with  which  Robert 
Kennedy  eulogized  his  older  brother  at 
the  Democratic  Convention  at  Atlantic 
City: 

When  he  shall  die. 

Take  him  and  cut  him  out  in  little  stars. 
And  he  will  make  the  face  of  Heaven  so  fine. 
That  all  the  world  will  be  in  love  with  night 
And  pay  no  worship  to  the  garish  sun. 

And  as  for  us,  his  mourners,  who  have 
for  5  years  now  seen  so  many  heavy 
blows  delivered  to  the  fabric  of  our  po- 
litical life,  perhaps  it  is  fitting  to  re- 
member another  quotation,  from  Aeschy- 
lus, delivered  by  Senator  Kennedy  on  the 
depth  of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.: 

Even  In  our  sleep,  pain  which  cannot  for- 
get falls  drop  by  drop  up>on  the  heart  until. 


In  our  despair,  against  our  will,  comes  wis- 
dom through  the  awful  Grace  of  God. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  Include  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
the  following  editorials  which  appeared 
in  my  district,  as  an  eloquent  example  of 
the  feelings  of  this  Nation  toward  the 
late  Senator  Robert  Kennedy: 
(Prom  the  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Dally  Telegram 
Transcript.  June  6.  1968] 
He  Dared 

Robert  P.  Kennedy  died  at  the  hands  of 
an  assassin  before  he  had  a  chance  to  prove 
his  ability  to  win  the  presidency,  and  his 
ability  to  govern  a  nation.  But  he  did  not 
die  l)efore  he  had  proven  his  ability  as  a 
man. 

We  can  never  know  how  this  djTiamlc 
young  man  would  have  Influenced  his  world. 
We  do  know  he  would  have  tried  to  change 
things  as  they  are.  And  perhaps  that  is  why 
he  is  dead. 

Tliose  who  would  challenge  the  sickness 
of  society,  the  darkness  of  tlie  status  quo 
must  always  be  targets  of  those  who  un- 
deserved prerogatives  are   threatened. 

Senator  Kennedy,  as  his  brother  before 
him.  was  willing  to  make  the  challenge,  and 
accepted  the  risk.  Must  it  be  ever  thus?  Must 
it  always  be  that  the  gallant  and  daring  die 
young  before  they  can  achieve  their  goals? 
Perhaps  not.  Hopefully  not,  becaiise  there 
must  always  be  those  with  the  courage  to 
lead  us  out  of  the  darkness  Into  light.  There 
must  always  be  Kennedys.  Llncolns.  Kings 
and  others  who  have  suffered  mart>Tdom  for 
the  sake  of  mankind. 

Senator  Kennedy  will  not  witness  the 
changes  he  had  dared  urge,  but  many  will 
oome  about  because  others  vrtll  continue  to 
challenge;  continue  to  dare.  He  has  left  us 
a  legacy  of  courage  which  we  as  a  nation  are 
honor  bound  to  carrj'  on. 

[From  the  Holyoke  (Mass.)   Daily  Telegram 

Transcript,  June  6.  1968 1 

Sickness  in  America 

President  John  P.  Kennedy. 

Medgar  Evcrs. 

Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 

James  Meredith. 

Malcolm  X. 

Senator  Robert  P.  Kennedy. 

These  six  men  are  or  were  different  In 
countless  ways.  The  color  of  their  skin,  their 
personal  affluence,  their  approaches  to  action, 
their  beliefs  in  the  power  of  love  and  the 
power  of  hate — all  varied. 

Yet  these  six  will  be  remembered  for  what 
they  have  in  common.  They  shared  the  horror 
of  an  assailant's  bullet. 

More  than  just  this,  they  are  or  were 
public  figures,  moving  in  political  worlds  in 
the  style  of  the  1960s.  And,  as  such,  they 
share  the  tradition  of  violence  and  assassina- 
tion that  bloodies  America  of  the  1960s. 

Our  deep-rooted  belief  in  a  rule  of  reason 
and  a  government  of  laws  does  not  accept 
this  fact,  but  fact  it  is.  The  sickness  that 
grips  the  minds  of  individuals  who  sub- 
stitute a  gun  for  the  ballot  box  reflects  a 
sickness  that  lies  across  America  today. 

Where  will  it  end? 

|Prom  the  Holyoke   (Mass.)   Dally  Telegram 
Transcript.  June  5.  1968 1 

As  A  Nation  Prays 

Senator  Robert  Kennedy  is  stUl  living  as 
this  is  written,  and  we  pray  that  when  it  is 
read  he  will  be  winning  the  struggle  for  re- 
covery. The  disaster  that  has  befallen  him 
draws  us  all  together  in  shock,  sorrow,  and 
desperate  hops  that  his  famous  fighting 
spirit  can  grasp  the  medical  rescue  and  pull 
him  throvigh. 

An  outraged  nation  has  to  ask.  Is  this  the 
price  of  political  controversy  In  this  cov.n- 
iry?    Bobby    Kennedy    lias    been    a    strong. 


colorful,  emotional  public  figure  of  the  kind 
that  Americans  admire — and  love  and  hate. 
We  have  no  taste  for  pallid  leadership  here. 
The  fury  which  some  of  our  most  notable 
public  men  have  met — President  Roosevelt, 
President  Truman,  President  Johnson,  and 
Sen.  Robert  Kennedy—  Is  taken  even  by 
their  critics  as  a  measure  of  their  mettle. 

Is  there  no  way  that  we  can  protect  them 
from  risking  their  lives  for  this  boldness? 

This  happens  too  often  in  our  country 
for  each  assassination  attempt,  whether  suc- 
cessful or  not.  to  be  classified  only  as  a 
unique  act  by  an  irrational  Individual.  This 
It  usually  has  been.  But  the  social  climate 
contributes  to  these  acts.  Tliere  Is  as  much 
mental  illness  In  other  countries  at  our  own 
stage  of  development.  Tliere  is  as  much  poli- 
tical controverf;y.  Tliere  is  vastly  less  kill- 
ing, less  shooting. 

Most  of  our  Presidents  have  experienced 
attempts  on  their  life.  We  are  not  sure  the 
nation  is  any  "sicker"  now  than  It  was  when 
President  Lincoln  was  shot.  The  slaying  of 
President  Kennedy,  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  and  now  this  assault  on  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy  have  their  roots  in  a  primitive,  fron- 
tier tolerance  of  the  man  who  takes  the  law 
In  his  own  hands  and  kills.  Tlie  modern 
aspect  of  this  is  that  now  we  consider  such 
people  to  be  crazy. 

Tliere  must  be  a  new  tidal  demand  for 
stricter  control  of  firearms  If  we  are  to  take 
control  of  our  affairs  out  of  the  hands  of 
random  gunmen.  But  must  we  not  also  check 
our  tendency  to  set  up  prominent  leadfrs 
as  targets  for  the  emotionally  uncontrolled? 

The  fever  of  the  Kennedy  campaign  was 
dangerous,  with  its  emotional  overcharge,  its 
mobs  that  had  to  touch  the  candidate,  terr 
off  cufflinks  and  shoes.  Certainly  Martin 
Luther  King  knew  that  in  his  calmer  but 
even  more  deeply  emotional  approach  there 
was  dally  risk  of  death.  Presidents  have  body- 
guards for  good  reason. 

There  is  a  point  at  which  every  man  who 
stands  on  principle  and  makes  enemies  re- 
fuses to  let  safety  considerations  hamper  his 
movements.  President  Johnson  has  been 
firm  about  this.  Robert  Kennedy  refused 
police  escort. 

But  It  Ls  svirely  time  for  others— for  cam- 
paign managers,  for  the  press,  radio,  and 
television,  for  the  public  whose  attention  is 
courted — to  exercise  some  sensible  restraint 
in  whipping  up  artificial  frenzy  in  the  name 
of  political  popularity.  Tlie  hullaballoo  may 
be  a  game  to  hardened  practitioners,  but  it  is 
a  deadly  one  that  takes  some  of  our  most 
gifted  people  in  bloody  sacrifice. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  .some 
men  do  not  receive  the  admiration  and 
affection  they  deserve  until  after  they 
are  gone.  I  believe  this  will  be  true  of 
Robert  Kennedy. 

Some  of  his  qualities  were  obvious, 
such  as  his  vitality,  his  wit,  his  courting 
of  physical  stress  and  danger,  his  com- 
petitivene."s.  his  intensity,  and  his  ability. 

What  was  less  obvious,  and  often  not 
recognized,  was  the  depth  of  liis  caring 
about  the  problems  of  his  city,  State  and 
country,  and  of  the  world,  and  his  pas- 
sionate deaire  to  make  things  t>etter. 

He  was  one  of  the  most  fascinating  and 
complex  people  I  have  ever  known,  with 
many  seemingly  contradictory  qualities, 
such  as  boldness  combined  with  caution, 
idealism  with  practicality,  toughness 
with  tenderness,  diffidence  with  self- 
confidence. 

I  am  profoundly  grateful  that  I  had  a 
chance  to  know  Robert  Kennedy.  At 
first  I  admired  and  slightly  feared  him; 
later  on,  my  fear  dissolved  and  my  ad- 
miration— as  was  the  case  v.ith  so  many 
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Let  US  strive  "to  make  gentle  the  life 
of  the  world." 

Let  those  gifted  with  education  and 
affluence  speak  for  and  act  toward  the 
betterment  of  those  who  are  less  priv- 
ileged— who  are  unable  to  speak  or  act 
for  themselves. 

Let  us  replace  selfishness  with  selfless- 
ness. 

Let  us  replace  violence  with  compas- 
sion and  love. 

Let  us  escalate  our  efforts  toward  peace 
rather  than  escalate  our  military  in- 
volvements across  the  globe. 

Let  us  stress  that  which  unites  us 
rather  than  that  which  divides  us. 

Let  us  realize,  as  did  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy,  that  you  cannot  be  successful 
abroad  unless  you  are  successful  at  home. 

Let  us  be  reminded  of  the  words  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  that  we  are  the  "last 
best  hope"  in  the  world— that  it  is  to 
America  that  the  world  must  look  for 
guidance  in  the  difficult  but  not  im- 
possible task  of  harmoniously  blending 
the  people  of  the  world. 

It  has  been  said  that  what  matters 
most'M  the  direction  in  which  you  are 
headed  not  how  far  you  have  gone.  Sen- 
ator Robert  Kennedy's  emphasis  was 
upon  the  direction  in  which  our  Nation 
is  headed. 

Let  us.  in  the  Congress,  strive  to 
always  point  our  Nation  in  the  right 
direction. 

If  there  is  to  be  an  Armageddon  in  our 
time,  let  us  at  least  be  sure  that  we  are 
on  the  right  side. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  in  tribute  to 
the  late  Senator  Robert  F  Kennedy  by 
recalling  my  statement  of  June  6,  1968, 
when  I  said : 

The  voice  of  a  man  of  great  courage  has 
been  silenced.  Senator  Kennedy  articulated 
the  cry  for  Justice  of  the  minorities  and  the 
underprivileged  of  our  nation. 

He  has  been  taken  from  \u — like  his 
brother  before  him — by  an  assassin's  bullet. 

Yesterday  when  I  first  received  the  news 
of  the  tragedy  which  had  befallen  the  Ken- 
nedy famll"/.  I  said; 

"The  bitterness — the  hatred  which  is 
dividing  us  as  a  people  Is  producing  a  disease 
In  the  minds  of  some  which  threatens  to 
destroy  our  very  existence. 

•■If  our  democratic  system  Is  to  survive,  we 
must  rededlcate  ourselves  to  the  treatment 
of  the  root  causes  of  this  Illness  before  It 
Is  too  late. 

"There  are  many  things  which  we  must  do. 
High  on  this  priority  list  is  the  passage  of 
effective  gun  control  legislation  calling  for 
regulation  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
guns.  We  must  also  give  attention  to  the 
need  for  research,  treatment  and  care  In  the 
field  of  mental  Illness. 

'We  require  the  massing  of  our  brains  and 
resources  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  hungry 
poor — the  unemployed  and  underemployed — 
the  poorly  housed  and  the  sick." 

I  heartily  endorse  the  action  taken  by 
President  Johnson  in  appointing  a  com- 
mission to  look  Into  the  causes  and  control 
of  physical  violence. 

This  step  alone  may  not  be  enough.  We 
must  call  upon  the  moral  and  spiritual 
leadership  of  our  nation  and  the  responsible 
opinion  molders  In  our  society  to  speak  out 
as  one  for  unity — respect  for  law  and  order — 
respect  for  the  rights  of  individuals — and 
respect  for  the  national  Interest. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  many 
Americans  respected  and  admired  the 


late  Robert  P.  Kennedy  for  so  many  dif- 
ferent reasons  that  the  eulogies  which 
have  been  written  and  spoken  in  his 
memory  will  probably  provide  the  first 
fully  rounded  picture  of  this  outstand- 
ing American's  short  life  and  many 
achievements. 

We  all  had  different  types  of  contacts 
with  him  as  Senator,  or  as  the  Attorney 
General,  or  as  his  brother's  remarkable 
campaign  manager,  and  the  wonder  of 
it  to  all  of  us  was  how  vast  were  his 
fields  of  interest  and  of  knowledge  and 
concern  for  his  fellow  human  beings. 

For  instance.  I  will  always  be  grate- 
ful to  him  for  the  support  he  gave — and 
the  leadership,  too — on  consumer  issues 
and  on  other  legislation  In  which  I  have 
tried  to  specialize.  Knowing  how  much 
time  and  concentration  and  study  it  has 
taken  me  to  l)ecome  familiar  with  some 
of  these  issues.  I  was  constantly  amazed 
by  his  broad  and  detailed  knowledge  of 
those  same  issues,  which  were  only  a 
small  part  of  the  many  legislative  issues 
in  which  he  was  deeply  involved.  Truly, 
he  was  a  man  of  incredible  intellectual 
range  and  scope. 

No  legislation  Is  more  complex  than 
our  housing  laws,  and  yet.  although  he 
did  not  serve  on  the  Senate  committee 
handling  this  legislation,  he  learned  a 
vast  amount  about  the  subject  and  made 
real  contributions  to  the  legislation.  He 
was  a  foremost  advocate  of  the  Con- 
sumer Credit  Protection  Act,  and  tes- 
tified with  great  perception  and  with  a 
profound  Icnowledge  of  the  technical 
aspects  of  this  subject  at  hearings  con- 
ducted in  New  York  last  August  by  two 
of  the  members  of  my  subcommittee, 
Mr.  Bingham  and  Mr.  Halpern.  He  sup- 
ported the  food  stamp  legislation  last 
year  only  after  satisfying  himself  by  his 
own  Investigation  and  by  deep  personal 
involvement  that  this  program  pointed 
the  way  toward  achieving  the  goal  of 
adequate  diets  for  all  of  the  low-income 
families  of  this  Nation. 

How  one  man  found  the  time  and  the 
energy,  and  could  so  discipline  himself 
to  learn  as  much  and  do  as  much  in  so 
many  different  areas,  will  always  be  a 
mystery  to  the  rest  of  us,  who  think  we 
work  hard  but  cannot  possibly  work  as 
hard  as  he  did. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation  and  the  civi- 
lized world  have  lost  an  invaluable  talent 
in  his  tragic  death.  I  hope  we  can  now 
carry  through,  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  his  memory,  and  correct  many 
of  the  ills  he  spent  so  much  of  his  life  in 
crusading  against.  All  of  the  residents 
of  my  congressional  district,  regardless 
of  party,  of  religion,  of  color,  or  of  eco- 
nomic station,  join  me  in  voicing  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  bereaved  family, 
for  we  all  share  in  that  bereavement. 
His  life,  and  the  fearless  manner  in 
which  he  acted,  brought  home  to  all  of 
us  the  need  for  deeper  faith  in  God.  and 
for  greater  dedication  by  all  Americans 
to  a  course  of  action  based  on  spiritual 
values. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  family 
of  citizens  in  Minnesota's  Fourth  Dis- 
trict recoils  in  shock  at  the  loss  visited 
upon  America  by  the  death  of  Senator 
Robert  P.  Kennedy. 

Our  sense  of  grief  is  coupled  with  pro- 
found sympathy,  first  for  his  tragically 


oppressed  family,  secondly  for  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation  who  found  In  this  com- 
mitted leader  a  symbol  of  unswerving 
credibility  and  hope. 

Senator  Kennedy,  perhaps  through 
his  own  grievous  losses,  possessed  a  qual- 
ity of  compassion  and  understanding 
that  was  communicated  almost  instinc- 
tively to  many  of  the  oppressed  in  our 
Nation.  His  presence,  his  concern  must 
now  be  replaced  by  a  fitting  resolve  for 
justice  by  all  people  in  this  country.  Only 
in  this  way  can  we  fulfill  the  deep  aspira- 
tions of  his  lifetime. 

The  great  canopy  of  grief  that  now 
overshadows  America  will  pass  in  time. 
But  in  its  place,  as  we  seek  reaCBrmation 
of  life  and  purpose,  a  vast  national  com- 
mitment must  arise  to  erase  from  our 
people  the  hate,  the  violence,  the  cruel, 
and  unthinking  pattern  of  public  assas- 
sination that  has  l}ecome  altogether  too 
commonplace. 

Senator  Robert  Kennedy,  like  his  late 
beloved  brother,  lived  and  died  pur- 
suing a  life  of  generous  public  service. 
Each  was  possessed  with  a  sense  of  his 
part  in  the  sweep  of  national  history. 
Each  in  the  end  made  the  ultimate  sacri- 
fice to  his  Nation.  Now  this  Nation  must 
awaken  to  its  own  humanity  and  renew 
a  sensitivity  to  Itfe  values.  That  awak- 
ening alone  can  form  a  lasting  and  ap- 
propriate testament  to  those  whom  we 
have  lost. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  appro- 
priate eulogy  for  Robert  Francis  Ken- 
nedy is  written  in  the  history  of  the  past 
8  years,  and  particularly  in  the  history 
of  the  crusade  for  civil  rights.  These 
years  were  echoed  and  summed  up  in 
Senator  Kennedy's  last  campaign,  with 
its  great  concern  for  righting  wrong  and 
healing  suffering,  expressed  in  the  style 
and  rhetoric  of  a  great  movement  for 
change. 

In  his  career  as  Senator,  Robert  Ken- 
nedy was  in  the  forefront  of  the  causes 
so  prominent  in  the  public  consciousness, 
the  causes  of  the  poor,  the  hungry,  the 
forgotten — the  Negro  slumdweller.  the 
American  Indian,  the  Mexican-Ameri- 
can. He  spoke  in  the  tones  of  the  activist, 
with  that  man's  outstanding  trait  of 
commitment,  a  great  passion  demanding 
dramatic  action.  This  is  a  dangerous 
trait,  capable  of  doing  great  harm,  but 
of  doing  great  good  also;  and  in  the 
work  of  Senator  Kennedy,  it  produced 
immeasurable  good. 

His  deep  and  evident  shock  at  the 
dreary  life  of  the  slum  and  the  reserva- 
tion won  him  the  trust  of  the  Indian, 
Mexican,  and  Negro.  He  won  the  unques- 
tioning devotion  of  many  who  thought 
they  could  never  believe  a  white  person. 
And  he  hoped  and  planned  to  turn  this 
trust  to  the  benefit  of  his  country.  Among 
his  last  public  words  were: 

I  think  we  can  end  the  divisions  within 
the  United  States,  the  violence. 

When  Senator  Kennedy  took  the  fore- 
front of  the  cause  of  civil  rights,  he 
marched  in  the  van  of  a  fundamentally 
legal  crusade.  He  was  part  of  a  great 
movement  spning  from  an  act  of  law, 
the  granting  of  citizenship  to  the  African 
slave.  This  act  of  emancipation  is  cele- 
brated in  the  great  Negro  holiday  the 
Juneteenth.  the  19th  of  June — we  saw 
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this  day  celebrated  last  week  In  the  Soli- 
darity Day  march.  The  act  of  emanci- 
pation wrought  a  momentous  change  in 
our  constitutional  and  legal  life  which 
still  preoccupies  us  100  years  later,  and 
which  preoccupied  Robert  Kennedy 
throughout  his  national  career. 

As  Attorney  General,  he  presided  over 
the  final  granting  of  legal  citizenship  to 
the  descendants  of  the  emancipated 
slaves.  And  like  last  week's  march,  which 
for  all  its  radical  decoration  commemo- 
rated an  act  of  law.  Senator  Kennedys 
last  camijaign,  which  some  found  so 
frightening  in  its  appeal  to  the  oppressed, 
was  fundamentally  based  on  his  concern 
for  law. 

He  pursued  injustice  as  a  young  in- 
vestigator for  Senate  committee  hear- 
ings; he  enforced  law  as  Attorney  Gen- 
eral; and,  as  Senator,  he  sought  to  make 
the  law  just.  He  was  a  white  p>erson  who 
could  lecture  on  law  and  order  in  Watts — 
and  be  listened  to.  He  was  a  man  capable 
of  showing  the  country  that  its  divisions 
could  be  bridged  by  law.  If  only  the  law 
transcended  the  divisions.  If  one  law  ap- 
plied to  black  and  white,  then  black  and 
white  would  submit  to  the  law.  Robert 
Kennedy's  most  permanent  record  is 
written  in  the  law,  in  the  laws  he  en- 
forced and  the  laws  he  helped  wTite. 
Like  his  funeral  procession,  any  tribute 
to  his  memory  must  pause  at  the  Justice 
DeiJartment  and  the  campsite  of  the  Na- 
tion's poor. 

But  Robert  Kennedy  had  a  wider  con- 
stituency, Including  as  many  groups  and 
Interests  as  the  polyglot  city  and  State 
of  New  York,  if  not  the  entire  nation- 
wide range  of  his  mourners. 

He  was  a  leader  in  the  great  tiadltlon 
inherited  from  medieval  nobility.  Almost 
as  if  the  family  abided  by  the  medieval 
law  of  primogeniture,  he  assumed  the 
burden  and  glory  of  his  family  responsi- 
bility on  the  death  of  his  brother.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  just  as  his  brother  had 
taken  up  the  political  career  planned  for 
his  first  t>om,  Joseph.  He  was  a  wealthy 
man  who  cared  about  the  poor,  a  famous 
man  who  mingled  with  the  obscure,  a 
proud  man  who  respected  the  humble, 
and  a  shy  man  who  stood  before  the 
many.  He  aroused  the  deep  and  irra- 
tional loyalty  peculiar  to  feudal  life.  Dur- 
ing life,  he  won  a  special  place  in  the 
hearts  of  many  which  the  manner  of  his 
death  has  made  firm  and  enduring  in 
the  hearts  of  the  whole  country.  I  know 
no  more  fitting  expression  of  this  subtle 
and  delicate  emotion  than  the  quotation 
from  Shakespeare  with  which  Robert 
Kennedy  eulogized  his  older  brother  at 
the  Democratic  Convention  at  Atlantic 
City: 

When  he  shall  die.  ' 

Take  him  and  cut  him  out  in  little  stars. 
And  he  will  make  the  face  of  Heaven  so  fine. 
That  all  the  world  will  be  in  love  with  night 
And  pay  no  worship  to  the  garish  sun. 

And  as  for  us,  his  mourners,  who  have 
for  5  years  now  seen  so  many  heavy 
blows  delivered  to  the  fabric  of  our  po- 
litical life,  perhaps  it  is  fitting  to  re- 
member another  quotation,  from  Aeschy- 
lus, delivered  by  Senator  Kennedy  on  the 
desLh  of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.: 

Even  In  our  sleep,  pain  which  cannot  for- 
get falls  drop  by  drop  upon  the  heart  until. 


In  our  despair,  against  our  will,  comes  wis- 
dom through  the  awful  Grace  of  God. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  imanimous  con- 
sent I  include  In  the  Record  at  this  point 
the  following  editorials  which  appeared 
In  my  district,  as  an  eloquent  example  of 
the  feelings  of  this  Nation  toward  the 
late  Senator  Robert  Kennedy: 
I  Prom  the  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Dally  Telegram 
Transcript,  June  6,  1968) 
He  Dared 

Robert  P.  Kennedy  died  at  the  hands  of 
an  assassin  before  he  had  a  chance  to  prove 
his  ability  to  win  the  presidency,  and  his 
ability  to  govern  a  nation.  But  he  did  not 
die  before  he  had  proven  his  ability  as  a 
man. 

We  can  never  know  how  this  dynamic 
young  man  would  have  influenced  his  world. 
We  do  know  he  would  liave  tried  to  change 
things  as  they  are.  And  perhaps  that  is  why 
he  is  dead. 

Those  who  would  challenge  the  sickness 
of  society,  the  darkness  of  the  status  quo 
must  always  be  targets  of  those  who  un- 
deserved prerogatives  are  threatened. 

Senator  Kennedy,  as  his  brother  before 
him,  was  willing  to  make  the  challenge,  and 
accepted  the  risk.  Must  it  be  ever  thus?  Must 
it  always  be  that  the  gallant  and  daring  die 
young  before  they  can  achieve  their  goals? 
Perhaps  not.  Hopefully  not,  because  there 
must  always  be  those  with  the  courage  to 
lead  us  out  of  the  darkness  Into  light.  There 
must  always  be  Kennedys.  Llncolns,  Kings 
and  others  who  have  suffered  martyrdom  for 
the  sake  of  mankind. 

Senator  Kennedy  will  not  witness  the 
changes  he  had  dared  urge,  but  many  will 
come  about  because  others  will  continue  to 
challenge;  continue  to  dare.  He  has  left  us 
a  legacy  of  courage  which  we  as  a  nation  are 
honor  bound  to  carry  on. 

[Prom  the  Holyoke  (Mass.)   Dally  Telegram 

Transcript,  June  6,  1968| 

Sickness  in  America 

President  John  P.  Kennedy. 

Medgar  Evers. 

Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 

James  Meredith. 

Malcolm  X. 

Senator  Robert  P.  Kennedy. 

These  six  men  are  or  were  different  In 
countless  ways.  The  color  of  their  skin,  their 
personal  affluence,  their  approaches  to  action, 
their  beliefs  In  the  power  of  love  and  the 
power  of  hate — all  varied. 

Yet  these  six  will  be  remembered  for  what 
they  have  in  common.  They  shared  the  horror 
of  an  assailant's  bullet. 

More  than  Just  this,  they  are  or  were 
public  figures,  moving  in  political  worlds  in 
the  style  of  the  1960s.  And,  as  such,  they 
share  the  tradition  of  violence  and  assassina- 
tion that  bloodies  America  of  the  1960s. 

Our  deep-rooted  belief  in  a  rule  of  reason 
and  a  government  of  laws  does  not  accept 
this  fact,  but  fact  it  is.  The  sickness  that 
grips  the  minds  of  individuals  who  sub- 
stitute a  gun  for  the  ballot  box  reflects  a 
sickness  that  lies  across  America  today. 

Where  will  It  end? 

(Prom  the  Holyoke   (Mass.)   Daily  Telegram 

Transcript.  June  5.  1968 1 

As  A  Nation  Prays 

Senator  Robert  Kennedy  is  still  living  as 
this  is  written,  and  we  pray  that  when  it  is 
read  he  will  be  winning  the  struggle  for  re- 
covery. The  disaster  that  has  befallen  him 
draws  us  all  together  in  .shock,  sorrow,  and 
desperate  hops  that  his  famous  fighting 
spirit  can  grasp  the  medical  rescue  and  pull 
him  through. 

An  cutraged  nation  has  to  ask,  is  this  the 
price  of  political  controversy  in  this  coun- 
try?   Bobby    Kennedy    has    been    a    strong. 


colorful,  emotional  public  figure  of  the  kind 
that  Americans  admire — and  love  and  hate. 
We  have  no  taste  for  pallid  leadership  here. 
The  fury  which  some  of  our  most  notable 
public  men  have  met — President  Roosevelt, 
President  Truman,  President  Johnson,  and 
Sen.  Robert  Kennedy —  Is  taken  even  by 
their  critics  as  a  measure  of  their  mettle. 

Is  there  no  way  that  we  can  protect  them 
from  risking  their  lives  for  this  boldness? 

This  happens  too  often  in  our  country 
for  each  assassination  attempt,  whether  suc- 
cessful or  not.  to  be  classified  only  as  a 
unique  act  by  an  irrational  Individual.  This 
it  usually  has  been.  But  the  social  climate 
contributes  to  these  acts.  There  is  as  much 
mental  Illness  in  other  countries  at  our  own 
stage  of  development.  Tliere  Is  as  much  poli- 
tical controversy.  There  is  vastly  less  kill- 
ing, less  shooting. 

Most  of  our  Presidents  have  experienced 
attempts  on  their  life.  We  are  not  svu-e  the 
nation  Is  any  "sicker"  now  than  it  was  when 
President  Lincoln  was  shot.  The  slaying  of 
President  Kennedy,  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  and  now  this  assault  on  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy  have  their  roots  in  a  primitive,  fron- 
tier tolerance  of  the  man  who  takes  the  law 
In  his  own  hands  and  kills.  The  modern 
aspect  of  this  is  that  now  we  consider  such 
people  to  be  crazy. 

There  must  be  a  new  tidal  demand  for 
stricter  control  of  firearms  If  we  are  to  take 
control  of  our  affairs  out  of  the  hands  of 
random  gunmen.  But  must  we  not  .ilso  check 
our  tendency  to  set  up  prominent  leaders 
iLS  targets  for  the  emotionally  uncontrolled? 

The  fever  of  the  Kennedy  campaign  was 
dangerous,  with  its  emotional  overcharge.  Its 
mobs  that  had  to  touch  the  candidate,  terr 
off  cufflinks  and  shoes.  Certainly  Martin 
Luther  King  knew  that  in  his  calmer  but 
even  more  deeply  emotional  approach  there 
was  dally  risk  of  death.  Presidents  have  body- 
guards for  good  reason. 

There  is  a  point  at  which  every  man  who 
stands  on  principle  and  makes  enemies  re- 
fuses to  let  safety  considerations  hamper  liis 
movements.  President  Johnson  has  been 
firm  about  this.  Robert  Kennedy  refused 
police  escort. 

But  It  Is  surely  time  for  others — for  cam- 
paign managers,  for  the  press,  radio,  and 
television,  for  the  public  whose  attention  is 
coiurted — to  exercise  some  sensible  restraint 
in  whipping  up  artificial  frenzy  in  the  name 
of  political  popularity.  Tlie  hullaballoo  may 
"be  a  game  to  hardened  practitioners,  but  It  Is 
a  deadly  one  that  takes  some  of  our  most 
gifted  people  in  bloody  sacrifice. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
men  do  not  receive  the  admiration  and 
affection  they  deserve  until  after  they 
are  gone.  I  believe  this  will  be  true  of 
Robert  Kennedy. 

Some  of  his  qualities  were  obvious, 
such  as  his  vitality,  his  wit.  his  courting 
of  physical  stress  and  danger,  his  com- 
petitiveness, his  intensity,  and  his  ability. 

What  was  less  obvious,  and  often  not 
recognized,  was  the  depth  of  his  caring 
about  the  ])roblems  of  his  city.  State  and 
country,  and  of  the  world,  and  his  pa.s- 
sionate  desire  to  make  things  better. 

He  was  one  of  the  most  fascinating  and 
complex  people  I  have  ever  known,  with 
inany  .seemingly  contradictory  qualities, 
such  as  boldness  combined  with  caution. 
Idealism  wiih  ijracticality,  toughness 
with  tenderness,  diflQdence  with  self- 
confidence. 

I  am  profoundly  grateful  that  I  had  a 
chance  to  know  Robert  Kennedy.  At 
first  I  admired  and  slightly  feared  him: 
later  on.  my  fear  dissolved  and  my  ad- 
miration— as  was  the  case  v.ith  so  many 
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others — grew  to  Include  devotion  and 
affection. 

I  hope  I  may  be  excused  if  I  indulge 
in  a  few  reminiscences,  which  may  cast 
a  little  light  on  the  kind  of  man  Robert 
Kennedy  was: 

One  day  in  1963  when  I  was  sitting  in 
my  ofiQce  at  the  US.  mission  to  the 
United  Nations,  Ambassador  Adlai  Stev- 
enson, suddenly  appeared,  unannounced, 
with  the  then  Attorney  General.  The 
electric  intensity  of  the  visitor's  blue  eyes 
was  startling.  I  felt  that  he  was  sizing 
me  up  with  uncanny  skill  and  perception. 

In  October  of  1964.  during  his  sena- 
tor;al  campaign,  he  came  to  visit  his 
family's  former  house  in  the  Riverdale 
section  of  Bronx  Coimty,  N.Y.,  where  he 
had  lived  when  he  was  a  very  small  boy. 
He  brought  his  nephew  John  with  him. 
The  busy  candidate  suddenly  seemed 
to  forget  all  about  his  schedule  and  wan- 
dered off  among  the  trees  in  the  yard, 
his  eyes  on  the  ground  apparently  totally 
lost  in  his  thoughts.  For  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  or  so,  his  aides  tactfully  refrained 
from  bringing  him  back  to  the  campaign. 

A  few  days  later  Robert  Kennedy  came 
back  ta  Riverdale.  with  his  wife  Ethel, 
for  two  street  rallies.  There  was  the  in- 
credible press  of  a  clamorlns;  crowd 
which  later  became  so  familiar.  Ethel, 
who  was  expecting  a  child,  was  caught 
in  the  crush,  and  her  husband  kept 
checking  to  see  that  she  was  all  right. 
They  had  not  eaten  for  hours.  At  Ethel's 
request,  one  of  my  children  procured  two 
chocolate  milkshakes.  On  the  way  from 
one  rally  to  the  other  the  open  car  was 
halted  for  2  minutes  so  that  the  candi- 
date and  his  wife  could  gulp  down  their 
lunch. 

In  January  of  1963,  as  a  new  Senator, 
Robert  Kennedy  set  the  Women's  Na- 
tional Press  Club  dinner  in  Washington 
exploding  with  laughter.  First,  he  spoke 
of  his  pride  in  addressing  such  an  as- 
semblage "as  a  representative  of  the 
great  State  of — er.  er"  and  he  pretended 
to  forget  nhe  name.  Then,  he  spoke  scorn- 
fully of  Senator  Joseph  Tydings,  also 
Just  elected  and  at  the  dais: 

I  should  thlnlc  he'd  be  ashamed — 

Kennedy  said — 
to  run  for  the  Senate  Just  on  hU  name. 

During  much  of  1967,  I  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  working  with  Senator  Kennedy 
In  a  small  working  group  of  five  on  a 
statement  Intended  to  outline  principles 
that  might  govern  an  acceptable  settle- 
ment of  the  Vietnam  conflict.  He  dis- 
played a  quick  understanding  of  Impli- 
cations and  nuamces  of  language — not 
afraid  to  plow  new  ground  but  wanting 
to  "know  where  that  will  lead  us."  He 
was  flexible  and  easy  to  work  with,  even- 
tually agreed  to  go  along  with  the  state- 
ment, but  accepted  gracefully  a  later  de- 
cision that  the  statement  would  be  issued 
by  Members  of  the  House  only. 

One  evening  last  March,  Senator  Ken- 
nedy's plane  was  diverted  from  New  York 
to  Philadelpiiia  but  he  nevertheless  man- 
aged to  get  to  a  dinner  meeting  in  the 
Bronx  at  which  he  had  promised  to 
speak.  He  had  an  excellent  excuse  for 
not  attending,  and  there  were  other  ur- 
gent matters  on  his  mind  that  evening. 
But  he  kept  liis  commitment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  notably  appropriate 


that  the  Kennedy  family  graveslte  in 
Arlington  Cemetery  is  marked  by  a 
flame.  Both  President  Kennedy  and  his 
brother  Robert  had  a  flamelike  quality. 

The  tragedy  in  both  cases  was  great. 
But  the  hurt  is  perhaps  even  greater  in 
the  case  of  Robert  Kennedy  because  he, 
imlike  his  brother,  had  not  realized  his 
potential.  He  had  the  capacity  to  learn 
from  his  mistakes,  and  he  was  still  grow- 
ing as  a  man  when  he  died. 

As  Averell  Harriman  said  the  day  of 
his  death,  if  Robert  Kennedy  had 
reached  the  White  Hou.se,  he  would  have 
made  a  great  President. 

His  loss  to  all  of  us  Is  Immeasurable. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  all  of  my  colleagues  In  the 
Congress  I  Join  In  paying  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Senator  Robert  P.  Kennedy 
who  died  In  the  service  of  his  country 
and  his  fellow  men. 

Only  a  madman  could  take  the  life  of 
such  a  talented  leader  In  the  cause  of  so- 
cial justice,  equality,  and  human  prog- 
ress, and  the  head  of  a  lovely  and  devoted 
family. 

In  the  death  of  Senator  Robert  P. 
Kennedy  there  came  about — rather  un- 
fortunately— a  better  understanding  of 
what  he  stood  for. 

He  stood  for  something  basic  and  hu- 
mane in  all  Americans.  You  can  trace  the 
roots  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  coun- 
try. 

He  was  an  International  flgure  who 
was  just  as  much  at  home  and  sincere 
while  holding  a  poor  child  on  his  lap  as 
he  was  In  the  plush  palaces  of  European 
dynasties. 

You  do  not  have  to  talk  about  Senator 
Kennedy  being  a  choice  for  the  presi- 
dency or  whether  he  was  a  better  man 
than  other  national  flgures.  His  ambi- 
tions are  all  gone  now  and  we  can  reflect 
upon  the  genuine  man. 

In  recent  years  his  energies  were  di- 
rected upon  the  homefront — a  domestic 
scene  that  often  goes  imnoticed  in  the 
headlines. 

But  in  all  of  his  42  years,  he  became 
involved  In  decisionmaking  situations 
usually  reserved  for  public  servants  many 
years  his  senior. 

They  are  far  too  numerous  to  set  forth, 
but  one  which  should  not  go  unnoticed 
was  his  awareness,  along  with  other  na- 
tional and  world  leaders,  that  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  had 
to^for  the  sake  of  mankind — sign  a 
treaty  ending  the  testing  of  nuclear  ex- 
plosives in  the  atmosphere.  Most  of  the 
other  nations  In  the  world  followed  suit 
and  today  the  subject  Is  little  talked 
about,  yet  It  could  have  been  one  of  the 
most  important  decisions  in  world  his- 
tory. 

As  a  personality.  Senator  Kennedy 
stood  out  among  men.  £^ren  the  presence 
of  his  beloved  family  spoke  for  what  he 
thought  on  behalf  of  young  people 
tliroughout  the  world. 

They  were  a  happy,  loving  group — 
unique  on  the  Washington  scene.  Now 
the  father  of  the  family  is  gone  and  so  is 
the  leader  of  a  great  many  Americans. 

It  Is  fitting  but  sad  that  Senator  Ken- 
nedy's body  is  buried  near  to  that  of  his 
late  brother.  President  Jolm  Kennedy. 

Together,  these  two  young  men  forged 


bold  Ideas  for  a  restless  powerful  coun- 
try. Much  of  what  they  have  left  behind 
will  last  for  decades.  We  trust  that  all 
Americans  and  the  rest  of  the  world  will 
not  forget  them  and  the  special  contri- 
butions they  have  left,  at  the  expense 
of  their  own  lives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  words  have  been 
spoken,  many  pages  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  have  been  filled  with  trib- 
utes and  words  of  praise  to  Senator 
Robert  Kennedy.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Members  feel,  like  I  do,  that  no  words  are 
adequate  to  express  our  feelings  for  the 
Kennedy  family.  An  American  family 
wlilch  has  been  asked  to  bear  the  sadness 
and  shock  of  too  many  tragedies. 

As  I  expressed  myself  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  June  5,  1968,  I  feel 
there  is  no  adequate  way  to  describe  the 
.shock  and  sadness  here  and  throughout 
the  Nation  over  the  assassination  of  Sen- 
ator Robert  P.  Kennedy. 

He  was  an  able,  sincere,  dedicated 
American,  liberal,  progressive,  and 
courageous. 

Many  thoughts  stood  still  in  the  ag- 
onized waiting  period  after  the  shooting 
as  we  were  all  concerned  about  the  life 
of  Senator  Kennedy. 

Concern  gradually  turned  to  grief  as 
we  heard  the  news  that  the  skilled  hands 
of  the  surgeons  were  not  able  to  save 
his  life. 

The  Kennedy  family  possesses  courage 
that  shows  when  tragedy  befalls  them. 
The  call  of  tragic  death  requires  courage 
to  face  the  pitfalls  and  resolve  to  begin 
anew.  To  carry  on  the  beliefs  and  hopes 
that  were  goals  of  Senator  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  will  require  the  remaining 
members  of  his  family  be  pillars  of 
strength  and  fortitude. 

Senator  Edward  Kennedy  showed  some 
of  this  strength  in  his  eulogy  to  his 
brother  at  the  funeral  mass  in  St.  Pat- 
rick's Cathedral.  Pride  and  sorrow,  grief 
and  promise,  showed  not  only  in  his  face 
but  In  the  faces  of  the  Kennedy  family. 

Senator  Kennedy,  like  his  brother 
John,  was  admired  and  respected  in  the 
Sixth  District  of  Pennsylvania  which  I 
am  privileged  to  represent  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  would  like,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  Include 
with  my  remarks  a  eulogy  on  the  Sen- 
ator's death  by  the  Reverend  Anthony 
Recaplto  in  St.  Barbara's  Church,  Min- 
ersville.  Pa. 

Father  Recaplto  began  by  quoting 
these  remarks  which  he  attributed  to 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy: 

Senator  Robert  F.    Kennedy 

( A  eulogy  by  the  Reverend  Anthony 

Recaplto) 

"My  brother  need  not  be  idealized  or  en- 
larged in  death  what  he  was  in  life,  to  be 
remembered  simply  as  a  good  decent  man. 
who  saw  wrong  and  tried  to  right  It,  saw 
suffering  and  tried  to  heal  it,  saw  war  and 
tried  to  stop  It."  These  words  are  from  Sen- 
ator Kennedy's  talk  at  the  mass  for  his 
brother.  Senator  Robcxt  Kennedy. 

In  1060  the  world  saw  a  family  which 
seemed  to  have  a  great  Influence  on  the 
American  way  of  life.  This  family  was  a 
vibrant,  living  gp'oup.  .  .  .  one  which  seemed 
to  ;iecom«  a  part  of  every  one  of  us.  We 
talked  about  the  members  of  this  family 
by  their  first  names,  almost  as  though  we 
were  very  close  to  them,  and  this  perhaps 
was  a  wish  we  all  shared  together  to  be  close 
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to  them.  They  were  so  very  much  alive.  .  .  . 
so  very  American.  .  .  .  and  for  us  Catholics 
...  so  very  Catholic.  We  felt  proud  that 
they  believed  what  we  believed,  that  they  re- 
ceived the  same  Christ  in  Communion  just 
as  we  did,  that  tbey  went  to  Confession,  Just 
as  we  did.  .  .  .  and,  we  felt  happy  that  here 
was  a  family  that  showed  the  world  that 
Americanism  and  Catholicism  do  go.  .  .  . 
hand  in  hand.  Yes.  we  called  them  Jack, 
Bobby.  Teddy.  The  girls  were  Eunice  and 
Patricia.  We  referred  to  their  wives  as 
Jackie  and  Ethel  and  Joan.  And.  somehow 
or  other  the  world  was  wondering  just  how 
the  Kennedy  Fiimlly  could  be  stopped  from 
ijecoming  a  dynasty  in  American  politics. 
.  .  .  the  brothers  were  so  very  young  and 
already  there  was  talk  of  John  Kennedy  as 
our  next  President.  In  fact,  the  question  had 
already  risen  as  to  his  future  after  he  had 
served  his  two  terms  as  President  of  these 
United  States. 

We  were  all  thrilled  by  the  campaign  of 
that  year;  and  yes,  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
was  elected  the  President.  .  .  .  the  first 
Catholic,  to  serve  in  this  great  office.  The 
world  saw  an  end  to  prejudice  and  realized 
that  it  had  been  beaten  In  this  one  battle. 
It  was  possible  for  a  Catholic  to  be  in  the 
White  House  and  the  world  was  a  little 
better  because  we  had  elected  a  man,  re- 
gardless of  his  religion.  The  new  President 
was  a  dynamic  personality.  He  was  so  very 
much  alive.  ...  so  very  full  of  ideas  for  the 
new  frontier.  .  .  .  and  suddenly  it  was  all 
over.  He  was  dead.  .  .  .  assassinated  by  a 
man,  unknown  and  insignificant  but  one 
who  would  always  be  known  now  as  the 
murderer  of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy.  To 
use  a  child's  old  rhyme:  and  now  there  were 
two.  .  .  .  two  brothers  left.  .  .  .  one  a  Sen- 
ator, and  the  other,  Robert,  the  Attorney 
General.  Two  brothers  left,  both  still  so 
young  and  so  very  dynamic  themselves  but 
both  living  now  with  broken  hearts  and  a 
sadness  which  seemed  so  great  that  it  would 
never  leave  them. 

Two  brothers  left  to  carry  on  in  the  Ken- 
nedy tradition  and  this  they  did.  Both  are 
Senators  now  and  liked  and  loved  by  many 
and  hated  also  by  many.  But.  no  one  could 
deny  their  courage  as  they  lived  with  the 
hurt  and  sadness  filling  their  thoughts  and 
minds.  Their  brother,  the  President,  was 
dead  .  .  .  they  nUssed  him  .  .  .  they  always 
would.  But.  they  carried  on  and  as  the  years 
passed,  we  see  Robert  Kennedy  being  spoken 
of  as  running  for  the  Presidency.  Sure 
enough,  he  declares  himself  a  contender,  and 
the  campaign  trail  helps  put  aside  the  trag- 
edy, the  Kennedy  Family  had  known.  Here 
was  another  one  of  theirs  who  needed  help 
and  tliey  all  pitched  in  to  help  put  him  where 
Jack  had  been. 

Once  again,  the  people  began  to  feel  the 
thrill  of  the  campaign  .  .  .  Again,  we  called 
them  by  their  first  names  and  the  Kennedy 
fever  was  catching  on  throughout  the  United 
States.  There  was  something  about  a  Ken- 
nedy running  for  office.  There  was  something 
catchy  .  .  .  something  glamorous  .  .  .  some- 
thing real  and  exciting  .  .  .  something  alive 
and  vibrant.  And  yes,  Bobby  was  winning 
here  and  there,  in  the  heat  of  the  campaign 
comes  the  news  that  another  Kennedy  will 
be  born.  Will  he  be  born  in  the  White  House? 
It  is  beginning  to  look  as  if  the  Kennedy 
Clan  will  once  again  live  in  the  White  House. 
We  can  almost  picture  the  children  playing 
on  the  lawn  and  see  them  having  parties. 
But  ...  we  still  must  win  the  nomination 
and  so  we  come  to  California.  The  vote  Is 
close  at  first  but  then  Bobby  pulls  ahead  and 
the  verdict  Is  for  Kennedy.  Bobby  has  won 
and  the  excitement  mounts  again.  Listen  to 
the  crowd  as  Bobby  and  EJthel  come  into  the 
hall  for  the  victory  speech.  Listen  to  his 
words.  How  wonderful  they  are  ...  so  full  of 
life  and  the  future  ...  so  full  of  love  for 
America  and  Americans.  He  is  smiling  and 


happy  .  .  .  and  Ethel  at  his  side  ...  is  beauti- 
ful and  jubilant  .  .  .  and  so  happy. 

It's  a  great  end  for  the  wonderful  cam- 
paign of  California.  It's  a  wonderful  mo- 
ment .  .  .  And.  then  as  they  leave  with  happy 
hearts  and  with  gay  shouts  following  them, 
who  could  ever  Imagine  that  It  would  happen 
again.  Who  would  think  it  could  happen 
again?  But.  It  does  and  the  end  Is  really  here. 
Tlie  end  of  the  campaign  in  California  .  .  . 
the  end  of  the  entire  campaign,  as  another 
assassin  creeps  from  beneath  his  stone  and 
Robert  Kennedy  is  shot  down.  He  dies  and 
history  repeats  itself  And,  we  pause  as  we 
rc-alire  iliat  now  there  is  but  one  left  .  .  . 
One  brother  of  tlie  three  original  Kennedy 
brothers  .  .  .  they,  who  had  been  -so  very 
much  alive  .  .  .  could  tliey  be  stopped  from 
forming  a  dynasty?  Yes,  now  only  Teddy  is 
left. 

Let's  leave  Teddy  with  his  sorrow  for  a 
little  while  and  let's  examine  our  way  of 
life  to  find  out  why  these  acts  of  violence 
are  happening  in  this  great  country,  we  call 
home.  The  lime  for  soft  talk  is  over.  We 
mu.st  use  harsh  words  and  we  must  face 
facts.  First  of  ali,  a  lot  of  our  Supreme  Court 
decisions  lately  have  been  rotten  because 
while  trying  so  hard  to  preserve  the  con- 
stitutionality of  man's  rights,  they  forget 
sometimes  tlie  very  principles  under  which 
our  country  was  founded.  To  forbid  the 
publication  of  a  book  or  to  censor  a  bad  mo- 
tion picture  is  unconstitutional  because 
freedom  must  be  preserved.  Don't  pray  in 
our  schools  and  don't  celebrate  anything  of 
a  religious  nature  in  our  schools  because 
again  freedom  must  be  preserved.  This  coun- 
try was  founded  under  God. 

His  love  was  sought  by  our  founding 
fathers  and  now  we  must  allow  our  chil- 
dren to  find  evii  so  readily  ....  we  must  take 
from  our  children's  roster  any  mention  of 
their  Creator  ....  Just  because  some  few 
want  to  make  money  or  because  some  few, 
do  not  believe  in  God.  The  very  fact  that 
they  battle  against  Him  is  proof  ....  He 
does  exist.  Let  our  young  act  as  they  will 
....  let  them  dress  as  they  will  ....  let 
them  dictate  to  the  authorities  ....  let  them 
do  all  this  because  they  are  free  and  we  must 
not  take  this  freedom  from  them.  Oh.  yes, 
let  the  criminal  know  his  rights  and  forget 
the  arresting  officer.  Don't  forget  to  tell  the 
criminal  what  rights  he  has  but  liow  about 
the  officer  doing  his  duty  to  protect  the 
rights  of  others. 

Let  crime  be  glorified  and  sin  glamourized. 
How  many  of  our  young  people  saw  Bonnie 
and  Clyde  and  enjoyed  the  details  of  this 
picture?  Perhaps  a  young  Jordanian  saw  it 
and  saw  how  wonderful  it  was  to  kill.  Per- 
haps, Sirhan  Slrhan  heard  Bonnie  giggle  as 
Clyde  killed  and  i>erhaps  he  thought  about 
killing  and  today,  there  are  ten  children  left 
without  a  father  and  one  unborn  child,  who 
will  have  to  read  about  his  father  in  the  his- 
tory books  of  America,  because  this  man 
murdered  their  father.  Secondly,  we  must 
realize  that  all  men  are  created  equal.  We 
must  act  this  way,  we  cannot  Just  say  It,  We 
can  no  longer  ignore  the  situation.  Third, 
we  must  learn  the  meaning  of  getting  in- 
volved. We  must  get  involved  with  our  fellow 
Americans.  We  can  no  longer  lock  our  doors 
and  pull  down  oiir  shades.  No  longer  can  we 
stuff  cotton  into  our  ears  so  we  will  not  hear 
the  scretuns  of  another  who  is  being  attacked 
or  being  robbed  or  being  murdered. 

We  cannot  keep  running  from  giving  help 
to  our  fellow  man  because  as  long  as  we 
do  keep  running  then  we  are  partially  re- 
sponsible for  Robert  Kennedy's  death.  Yes, 
and  we  are  partially  responsible  for  John 
Kennedy's  death  and  for  Martin  Luther 
King's  death,  and  for  the  death  of  Medgar 
Evers  and  those  little  children  bombed  to 
death  as  they  prayed  in  church. 

Someone  said  recently:  "I  had  a  dream". 
Well,  I  had  a  dream  last  evening  and  I  saw 
Robert  Kermedy  standing  in  the  Presence  of 


Jesus  Christ,  the  Judge.  And.  Christ  was 
welcoming  our  Bobby  Into  Heaven.  I  heard 
Christ  say:  "Come  into  Heaven,  you  were  so 
nice  to  Me  while  you  lived  on  earth.  I  was 
hungry  and  you  gave  me  to  eat.  I  was  thirsty 
and  you  gave  me  a  drink.  Homeless,  and 
you  took  me  in;  naked  and  you  clothed  me." 
And,  my  dream  continued  with  Bobby  asking 
our  Lord:  "When  did  I  see  you  liungry  and 
thirsty?  When  were  you  homeless  and 
naked?  I  never  gave  you  food  or  drink".  And 
Our  Lord  replied:  "You  gave  it  to  the  ieast 
of  these  my  Ijrethren  and  in  doing  .so,  you 
gave  It  to  Me".  You  helped  the  black  man 
and  tlie  world  allied  you  a  dirty  name  .  .  . 
a  niggcr-lover  .  .  .  but  I  call€>d  you  Son.  a 
rral  Clirl.'lian.  a  ronl  follower  of  My  Father. 
You  lielped  the  poor  and  they  called  you 
.Ml  opportunist,  but  I  called  you  a  man  of 
God  ...  a  good  man  .  .  .  you  fought  for 
right  and  they  called  you  ruthless,  but  I 
called  you  to  My.«;elf  .  .  .  and  I  called  you 
a  just  man.  And  Ijecause  you  arc  as  you  are 
I  itm  happy  to  make  you  welcome  here  In 
tills  your  home". 

Tills  was  my  dream  and  if  we  are  to 
lienefit  from  his  death,  we  must  make  Bobby 
Kennedy's  way  .  .  .  our  way.  Yes.  If  we  are 
to  Ijeneftt  from  the  very  death  of  Jesus 
Christ  Himself,  then  His  Way  must  be  our 
way  because  it  was  His  Way  that  Bobby  Ken- 
nedy followed.  Finally,  as  we  face  facts,  we 
must  examine  our  party  system.  Too  often 
the  party  Insists  on  a  straight  party  vote. 
But.  sometimes  on  a  ticket,  there  Is  a  saint 
and  a  crook.  Our  country  deserves  the  best 
and  we  should  vote  for  the  t>est  man  for  the 
office,  regardless  of  party.  If.  we  must  pre- 
serve the  straight  party  ticket,  then  make 
sure  we  get  the  best  men  for  ail  offices  in 
tlie  election.  These  are  a  few  hard  facts  we 
must  face  if  we  are  to  live  with  ourselves. 
And.  as  we  mourn  today  we  must  think  of 
these  and  resolve  to  do  something  .about 
them. 

Yes,  Robert  Kennedy  Is  dead  following  the 
way  of  his  brother,  John.  Only  .  .  .  Teddy 
remains.  And.  he  is  a  Kennedy  as  are  the 
others  of  his  Family.  A  lot  say  that  they  are 
rich  and  will  get  along.  But,  remember,  the 
wealth  of  this  great  American  Family  did  not 
prevent  them  from  knowing  sorrow  as  very 
few  have  known  sorrow.  It  did  not  prevent 
them  from  losing  a  son  in  the  Service  .  .  . 
it  did  not  prevent  their  Daughter  from  being 
killed  in  a  plane  crash  ...  a  daughter  who 
had  been  widowed  young  in  life  .  .  .  their 
wealth  could  not  prevent  the  sorrow  of  a 
retarded  child  .  .  .  nor  could  it  prevent 
Teddy's  near  fatal  crash  .  .  .  and  it  did  not 
prevent  them  from  having  two  sons  assassi- 
nated .  .  .  two  sons  assassinated.  Their  wealth 
lias  brought  them  closer  to  God  and  this  is  to 
their  credit  .  .  .  the  sorrows  in  their  lives 
lliey  h.ave  accepted  as  the  Will  Of  God.  Even. 
Ethel  Kennedy  knew  sorrow  in  her  own 
family  .  .  .  her  parents  and  a  brother  were 
killed  in  plane  crashes.  But.  Ethel's  greatest 
.■;orrow  is  now.  Her  children  were  born  out  of 
love  and  now  her  husband  is  dead  .  .  .  the 
man  she  loved  is  gone  .  .  .  the  father  of  the 
child  she  bears  now  will  never  see  the  child 
conceived  In  their  great  love  for  each  other. 
Ethel  was  brave  at  the  funeral  but  she  mls-ses 
him  so  much  already  .  .  .  and  she  will  miss 
him  more  and  more  as  time  goes  on.  The 
clilldren  have  no  father.  When  sorrow  strikes 
...  it  strikes  hard  and  it  hurt^  even  though 
our  Faith  is  strong.  The  love  the  Kennedys 
have  for  each  other  Is  great  but  their  father 
Is  no  longer  with  them.  No  more  will  he  play 
wltli  them  on  the  lawn  ...  no  longer  wlU 
he  be  with  them  on  vacations  ...  no  more 
will  they  hear  his  laughter  and  his  song  .  .  . 
no  more  will  his  voice  call  them  or  speak  to 
them  ...  no  longer  will  he  be  there  Just 
to  take  his  hand  and  walk  with  lilm  in  God's 
ways  ...  on  this  God's  earth. 

I  Uke  the  Kennedy  Family  because  of  their 
Faith  .  .  ,  because  of  their  great  American 
way  .  .  ,  because    of    their    courage.    They 
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know  •orrow  ...  we  too  may  have  known 
aorrow.  But  think  tor  a  moment  .  .  .  can, 
any  aorrow  match  thelra  ...  In  that  two 
sons  have  been  aasasslnated?  Two  sona.  so 
very  much  alive  snatched  suddenly  from  the 
life  they  loved  so  much.  Yes.  they  are  ^^ell 
otr  .  .  .  rich  with  the  spirit  of  poverty  .  .  . 
poor  In  heart  .  .  .  but  money  cannot  take 
from  their  hearts  the  sorrow  they  have  . 
they  mourn  Just  as  we  mourn  .  .  .  they  cry 
Just  aa  we  cry  .  .  .  they  say:  "Why  did  It 
huppen?"  Just  as  we  say  "why"?  They  are  so 
very  human  ...  so  very  real  ...  so  very 
much  In  love  with  each  other  member  of  the 
Family.  And.  they  walk  with  heads  held  high 
but  .  .  .  with  he.irts  broken  to  bits  ...  by 
the  loss  now  of  Robert  P.  Kennedy. 

John  Kennedy  and  Robert  Kennedy  did 
not  have  to  run  lor  President.  They  were 
Candidates  because  they  were  the  men  they 
were  .  .  .  they  had  visions  of  new  frontiers 
.  .  .  they  envisioned  an  America  on  the 
move  .  .  .  they  knew  they  could  t)e  good 
leaders  and  they  used  the  talents  God  gave 
them  for  their  Country.  They  gave  themselves 
to  our  Country  .  .  .  and  they  gave  their  lives 
for  our  Country.  Behind  them  they  leave  two 
Widows  .  .  .  they  leave  twelve  fatherless 
children  and  one  unborn  child  .  .  .  they 
leave  a  Family  with  loving  memories  of  good 
times  ...  a  Family  with  broken  hearts  be- 
cause tkey  are  left  with  these  same  mem- 
ories. How  much  more  can  they  take,  O  Lord? 
But.  as  they  themselves  pray:  "Thy  Will  Be 
Done".  Look  at  Ethel,  asking  that  the  funeral 
be  Joyful  rather  than  sad  .  .  .  look  at  the 
children  taking  part  in  the  funeral  of  their 
father  .  .  .  look  at  Teddy  speaking  about  his 
Brother  .  .  Yea.  Lord,  their  prayer  is  Thy 
prayer  .  .  .  "Thy  will  be  done". 

Today,  we  mourn  the  death  of  a  great 
man.  Today,  party  lines  are  set  aside  as  we 
pay  honor  to  Robert  F.  Kennedy.  If,  we  are 
not  edified  by  this  gn^eat  man  and  his  fam- 
ily ..  .  if.  we  are  not  inspired  by  the  way  they 
accept  the  sorrow,  that  is  theirs  ...  if,  we 
do  not  cry  a  little  today  ourselves  .  .  .  then, 
we  have  no  heart  for  greatness  and  for 
courage  and  for  faith  and  for  love  of  God 
and  love  of  family.  If.  we  are  not  encouraged 
by  the  lives  of  the  Kennedys,  then  family 
life  and  love  means  nothing  to  us.  Yes,  we 
mourn  today  because  a  part  of  us  is  gone. 
We  called  him  Bobby  and  felt  close  to  him 
and  he  is  gone  from  our  midst.  Our  prayers 
too  must  toe  "Thy  will  be  done". 

In  1960.  there  were  three  brothers  .  .  . 
vibrant,  alive,  dynamic  and  sincere.  Now  .  .  , 
only  one  is  left.  This  Is  the  tragedy  of  our 
day.  One  left  .  .  .  out  of  three  Senator  Ed- 
ward Kennedy  stands  alone  .  .  .  the  lone  male 
member  of  the  Kennedy  Brothers.  What  will 
his  future  hold?  John  Kennedy  and  Robert 
Kennedy  will  not  die.  Nor  will  Brother — 
Joseph  Kennedy  be  forgotten.  They  gave 
something  to  our  world  and  we  will  not 
forget  them.  We  will  not  let  their  memory 
pass  from  our  minds.  Our  world  was  a  little 
better  off  ...  a  better  place  to  live  because 
of  these  Brothers,  who  died  for  us  and  for 
these  United  States.  They  will  live  on  In  our 
memories,  yes;  but  they  will  live  on  in  the 
flesh  in  their  children.  Ted  is  the  last  of  the 
Brothers  .  .  .  but,  there  are  other  Kennedys 
growing  up.  They  have  grown  up  so  very 
fast — helped  by  the  assassinations  of  their 
fathers.  These  boys  became  men  overnight. 
There  is  another  Joe  .  .  .  another  John  .  .  . 
another  Robert — Kennedy.  Already,  they 
have  taken  their  places  in  America. 

Please  God,  we  will  not  let  them  down. 

Please  God,  we  will  not  have  let  their 
fathers — die  in  vain. 

We  pray  God.  that  their  sorrow  .  .  .  the 
sorrow  of  the  Kennedy  Family  .  .  .  and  the 
sorrow  of  .\merica  ...  is  over. 

Let  us  pray  that,  we  Americans  left  to 
carry  on  their  work  .  .  .  will  do  so  facing  up 
to  ourselves  and  to  the  Involvement  neces- 
sary. 

Today,    we    must   take   up   the    work   of 
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Robert  F.  Kennedy  and  as  he  did  ...  we 
must  too.  We  must  look  around  us  and  where 
we  see  wrong  ...  we  must  try  to  right  It  .  .  . 
we  must  right  wrong  .  .  .  where  we  see  suf- 
fering ...  we  must  try  to  heal  It  ...  we  must 
heal  suffering  .  .  .  and  where  we  see  war  .  .  . 
we  must  try  to  stop  it  ...  if  America  is  to 
survive 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
the  13  days  since  the  death  of  Senator 
Robert  P.  Kennedy,  countless  tributes 
have  been  written  and  spoken  about  this 
charismatic  young  man  and  his  hopes 
for  a  better  America  and  a  united  world. 

Men  of  good  will  representing  all 
shades  of  political  opinion  have  at- 
tested to  the  great  void  created  in  our 
national  life  by  his  passing. 

For  Robert  Kennedy  was  no  ordinary 
man  of  affairs.  To  millions  of  people  in 
this  country,  and  around  the  globe,  he 
was  the  embodiment  of  a  legend,  the 
bearer  of  the  torch  taken  up  from  his 
fallen  brother.  Senator  Kennedy  re- 
sponded In  kind  to  the  outpouring  of 
feeling  that  surrounded  him.  He  never 
went  just  half  way.  but  instead  gave  of 
himself  completely  to  the  legions  of  his 
friends  and  admirers.  And  In  return  he 
expected  them  to  be  activists,  fully  com- 
mitted to  his  cause  and  his  candidacy. 

Perhaps  he  was  an  anachronism,  in  an 
era  when  public  officeholders  are  tend- 
ing to  become  remote  from  their  con- 
stituents. He  was  typically  in  the  thick  of 
the  crowds  whose  support  he  sought,  and 
whose  interests  he  advocated  in  Congress 
with  a  flair  and  a  style  that  few  of  his 
predecessors  or  contemporaries  have 
been  able  to  match.  Although  possessed 
of  great  wealth,  he  spoke  and  fought  for 
the  dispossessed — the  poor,  the  minori- 
ties, and  the  ill-trained — in  our  other- 
wise prosperous  society. 

He  was  one  of  our  most  complex  pub- 
lic figures,  both  shy  and  bold,  strangely 
vulnerable  yet  willing  to  take  any  risks, 
whether  shooting  a  rapids  or  trying  to 
right  an  ancient  wrong.  In  the  moving 
words  of  his  brother.  Edward,  spoken  at 
the  funeral,  Robert  Kennedy  "saw 
wrong  and  tried  to  right  it,  saw  suffer- 
ing and  tried  to  heal  it,  saw  war  and 
tried  to  stop  it." 

Bob  Kennedy  did  not  achieve  his  mag- 
nificent goals;  he  could  not.  in  the  brief 
time  allotted  him.  But  because  of  him. 
and  other  members  of  his  illustrious 
family,  our  politics  will  never  quite  be 
the  same  again.  Like  his  brother  Jack 
before  him.  Bos  told  us  that  the  old  ways 
of  doing  things  were  not  quite  good 
enough,  that  we  cannot  solve  our  prob- 
lems by  adding  new  layers  of  bureauc- 
racy to  shield  our  leaders  from  the  people 
they  are  purporting  to  help. 

There  were  no  shields  around  Robert 
Kennedy,  and  he  paid  the  ultimate  price 
for  his  courage. 

Mr.  TUNNETy.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death 
of  Senator  Robert  P.  Kennedy  in  the  full 
bloom  of  life  is  not  only  a  tragedy  for 
his  family  and  others  who  loved  him.  It 
is  a  horrible  loss  for  the  Nation. 

Reproach  and  recrimination  can  in  no 
way  lift  the  burden  of  incredulous  de- 
spair that  fills  the  hearts  of  Americans 
in  this  hour.  Why  so  senseless  and  brutal 
an  act?  When  will  rule  of  law  supplant 
the  code  of  the  jungle  in  our  society? 


These  and  other  questions  only  serve  to 
emphasize  the  irrationality  and  cruelty 
of  the  assassin's  deed. 

As  one  looks  at  the  life  and  career  of 
Robert  Kennedy,  one  is  struck  by  their 
heroic  dimensions.  Here  was  a  man  of 
courage,  compassion,  and  integrity.  The 
qualities  of  manhood  were  so  interwoven 
in  his  being  that  nobility  and  humility 
found  themselves  gracious  comparilons. 
In  private  and  public  life,  he  established 
high  standards  of  accomplishment  and 
he  always  persisted  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
goals. 

He  was  a  loving  father,  a  devoted  hus- 
band, a  trusted  and  trusting  friend.  He 
had  a  vision  of  our  counti-y  in  which  all 
our  people  were  afforded  the  opportunity 
to  improve  their  spiritual  and  physical 
condition.  He  foresaw  a  time  when  in- 
ternal divisiveness  would  be  replaced  by 
interdependent  harmony,  a  time  when 
men  could  progress  according  to  their 
talents  and  diligence,  not  their  situation 
at  birth.  He  wanted  to  bind  woimds,  not 
inflame  them.  He  had  confidence  in  the 
American  dream. 

Robert  Prost  once  wrote  a  description 
of  a  man  which  to  me  sums  up  Senator 
Robert  Kennedy  : 

He  knew  a  path  that  wanted  walking; 
He  knew  a  spring  that  wanted  drinking: 
A  thought  that  wanted  further  thinking; 
A  love  that  wanted  re-renewlng. 
Nor  was  this  Just  a  way  of  talking. 
To  save  him  the  expense  of  doing. 
With  him  it  boded  action,  deed. 

Mr.  GIAIMO,  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
we  meet  to  eulogize  the  death  of  a  great 
leader.  Senator  Kennedy  was  taken  from 
us,  as  was  his  brother  President  John 
Kennedy,  and  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.,  by  an  act  so  senseless  that  the  mind 
cannot  understand  it. 

As  adviser  to  his  brother,  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  and  U.S. 
Senator,  Robert  Kennedy  did  much  to 
enhance  the  quality  of  life  in  our  coun- 
try. 

His  concern  for  the  poor  and  under- 
privileged in  this  country  and  around  the 
world  was  unmatched  by  any  public 
figure  of  our  time.  But,  we  all  will  suffer 
from  his  loss;  the  poor,  for  they  have 
lost  a  champion :  the  more  fortunate,  for 
they  have  lost  a  conscience. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Robert  Kennedy  was  not 
an  inflexible  person.  As  one  commenta- 
tor put  it,  he  was  always  in  the  process 
of  becoming.  Now  we  have  been  deprived 
of  the  great  promise  he  offered. 

God  has  given  much  to  the  Kennedy 
ffunily.  and  taken  away  much.  Only  He 
knows  why.  All  we  can  do  is  oflfer  them 
our  condolences  and  our  prayers.  We 
know  that  they  are  strong,  that  their 
faith  in  God  will  carry  them  through  this 
time  of  trial.  I  hope  that  faith  will  like- 
wise sustain  our  Nation. 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  outra- 
geous and  tragic  assassination  of  Senator 
Robert  P.  Kennedy  has  stunned  the 
world.  A  depraved  minority  of  one  has 
again  destroyed  a  great  leader  and  the 
dream  of  millions.  The  course  of  our 
Government  and  history  has  again  been 
altered  by  a  bullet — and  not  a  ballot. 

We  have  lost  a  vital  human  being.  Rob- 
ert Kennedy's  zest  for  life  invigorated  us. 
His  vision  of  an  America  where  under- 
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standing  might  overcome  hatred  inspired 
us.  His  compassion  in  combating  injus- 
tice and  poverty  stirred  our  consciences 
and  enriched  mans  dignity.  His  chal- 
lenge to  excel  dared  us  to  reject  the  easy 
and  the  complacent,  to  confront  the  dif- 
ficult, to  make  the  most  of  our  lives.  All 
this  is  now  no  more.  There  is  no  com- 
pensation for  so  great  an  individual  and 
national  tragedy. 

When  President  Kennedy  was  assas- 
sinated during  that  bleak  moment  in  our 
history  5  years  ago,  no  one  suffered  more 
overwhelming  grief,  no  one  felt  more  of 
a  loss,  than  his  brother,  Robert  Kennedy. 
Yet  Robert  Kennedy  was  not  intimi- 
dated: he  had  a  deep  and  abiding  faith 
in  humanity,  a  belief  that  we  are  a  great 
country,  a  compassionate  country,  and 
that  we  are  perhaps  the  best  hope  of 
earth.  He  continued  to  serve,  to  do  his 
best,  to  sacrifice,  to  meet  and  attempt  to 
resolve  the  fundamental  questions  and 
problems  that  face  this  Nation  and  the 
world.  We  must  follow  his  example,  and 
during  this  time  of  anguish  adopt  his 
faith. 

It  is  now  for  us  to  determine  that  from 
this  tragedy,  we  shall  learn  and  we  shall 
have  a  deeper  knowledge  of  ourselves 
and  the  condition  of  America.  It  is  for  us 
to  find  meaning  in  this  senseless  act. 

The  paralyzing  horror  we  feel  at 
Robert  Kennedy's  assassination  should 
lead  us  all  to  ponder  in  deep  reflection 
whether  we  shall  p)ermit  history  to  judge 
that  he  believed  in  us,  the  American  peo- 
ple, moro  than  we  deserved. 

Are  we  a  tired  and  declining  Nation  to 
be  corrupted  inevitably  by  moral  indif- 
ference and  material  concerns? 

Are  we  a  Nation  destined  to  disinte- 
grate from  hate-filled  divisions  of  race? 

Are  we  a  people  hopelessly  divided  into 
the  self-satisfied  affluent  and  the  power- 
less poor? 

Are  we  a  people  who  prefer  personal 
comfort  to  individual  commitment? 

Are  we  a  society  tolerant  of  violence 
and  scornful  of  reason  and  law? 

Robert  Kennedy's  life  was  an  affirma- 
tion that  we,  as  a  people,  must  meet  and 
resolve  these  fundamental  questions.  His 
was  a  living  belief  and  a  cherished  ideal 
that  America  does  have  the  moral 
capacity  to  make  our  civilization  worthy 
of  greatness.  It  is  now  for  us  to  dedicate 
ourselves  to  the  realization  of  that  faith 
and  the  triumph  of  that  ideal. 

Mr.  RCX3ERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  expressing 
my  sorrow  at  the  death  of  Senator  Rob- 
ert F.  Kennedy. 

I  caimot  but  think  of  the  terrible  bur- 
den that  has  been  placed  on  the  entire 
Kennedy  family  because  three  of  its  sons 
sought  to  serve  theii*  country. 

Each  died  in  the  prime  of  his  life,  his 
work  unfinished,  his  promise  unrealized. 

The  horrible  ii'ony  which  surrounds 
the  death  of  Senator  Kennedy,  who  was 
a  man  of  peace,  serves  as  a  shocking  com- 
mentary on  the  need  for  this  Nation  to 
mass  its  efforts  against  violence  and  hate. 

Political  alliances  or  philosophical  be- 
lief cannot  deter  the  fact  that  Robert 
Kennedy  was  a  devoted  and  dedicated 
public  servant. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  sympathy 


and  that  of  my  wife  Becky  to  the  family 
of  Robert  Kennedy. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
rare  to  find  a  leader  today  who  combines 
pragmatism  and  compassion.  Robert  P. 
Kennedy  was  such  a  man.  He  probed 
into  the  realities  of  the  life  of  the  poor 
and  the  devoid  of  hope  as  few  public  men 
have  done. 

He  knew  that  compassion  alone,  with- 
out a  concern  that  engenders  action,  is 
not  enough.  It  was  compassion  and  con- 
cern that  the  black  man  and  the  disad- 
vantaged detected  in  his  chai-acter.  They 
found  in  him  what  they  most  needed — 
hope.  This  is  why  so  many  of  the  poor 
and  of  the  minorities  voted  for  him,  why 
so  many  of  the  liumble  boiTi  felt  a  com- 
mon bond  with  this  well-bom  young 
man. 

He  shared  with  those  whose  lives 
founded  in  city  slums  an  active  indigna- 
tion at  a  rich  society's  tolerance  of  des- 
iderate poverty  without  opportunity  to 
escape.  His  good  fortune  made  him  the 
more  sensitive  to  his  fellow's  misfortune. 

This  is  what  the  common  man  sensed 
in  this  most  uncommon  man.  They 
judged  rightly,  for,  unless  the  feeling  for 
their  plight  inspires  a  leader  to  the  emo- 
tional pitch  of  indignation,  there  is  no 
time  limit  on  reform,  there  is  no  suffi- 
cient urgency.  For  many,  reform  is 
needed  now.  If  they  must  wait  they  will 
be  swept  down  the  stream.  This  is  why  so 
many  clung  so  desperately  to  the  vibrant 
life  that  burned  in  Robert  Kennedy. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  a  nation  loses  a  man  as 
distinguished  as  Senator  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy, it  is  indeed  difficult  to  describe  the 
magnitude  of  his  loss.  But  the  growing 
popular  realization  following  the  assas- 
sination of  our  Senator  Kennedy  is  even 
more  startling — a  new  awareness  that 
the  fiber  and  being  of  Robert  Kennedy 
was  often  publicized  but  often  misunder- 
stood during  his  lifetime. 

A  recent  article  in  the  New  Yorker 
magazine  which  described  the  passing 
of  Senator  Kennedy  perhaps  comes 
closest  to  explaining  the  phenomenon  of 
this  unusual  man: 

He  could  never  be  accurately  measured,  es- 
pecially in  terms  of  the  past;  he  was  always 
in  the  process  of  becoming.  He  was  respon- 
sive to  change,  and  changed  himself. 

An  energetic  man,  sensitive  to  the  de- 
mands of  a  fast-moving  world,  Robert 
Kennedy  sounded  a  sympathetic  chord 
among  those  who  shared  his  zest  for 
action  and  living. 

His  many  friends  in  his  native  Massa- 
chusetts and  in  New  York  as  well  as  his 
countless  supporters  from  Indiana  to 
California  and  throughout  the  United 
States  are  deeply  saddened  and  will  not 
recover  easily  from  his  tragic  and  sense- 
less death. 

In  him  they  saw  the  vibrant  and 
dynamic  qualities  of  leadership,  these 
same  qualities,  I  might  add,  which  led 
others  to  malign  him.  Throughout  his 
life,  the  contrast  between  what  attracted 
so  many  to  him  and  what  others  believed 
the  image  of  Robert  Kennedy  to  be  was 
most  sharply  defined.  In  tribute  to 
Robzrt  Kennedy,  it  may  be  said  that 
death  has  set  the  record  straight. 

The  personality  of  Senator  Robert  F. 


Kennedy  has.  sadly  enough,  achieved 
new  dimensions  through  his  passing.  His 
commitment  to  improving  the  quality  of 
American  life  also  gave  new  dimensions 
in  inspiration  for  all  Americans. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  friend, 
Robert  Francis  Kennedy,  is  dead.  Twice 
before  I  have  spoken  in  this  House  about 
his  tragic  and  untimely  passing.  Words 
alone  cannot  express  my  personal  grief 
over  his  assa.ssination.  However,  I  have 
found  some  measure  of  comfort  in  a  brief 
but  meaningful  quotation  from  the  Book 
of  Wi-sdom,  an  excerpt  of  which  I  wish 
to  share  with  all  who  mourn  his  passing: 

The  virtuous  man,  though  he  die  before 
his  lime,  will  tind  rest. 

Length  of  days  is  not  what  makes  nge 
honourable,  nor  number  of  years  the  true 
measure  of  life;  Comlni»  to  perfection  in  so 
short  a  while,  he  achieved  long  life;  his 
soul  being  pleasing  to  the  Lord,  he  has  taken 
him  quickly  from  the  wickedness  around 
him. 

Yet  people  look  on,  uncomprehending;  it 
does  not  enter  their  heads  that  grace  and 
mercy  await  the  chosen  of  the  Lord,  and  pro- 
tection, his  holy  ones. 

Once  again,  our  Nation  has  lost  a 
young  and  dedicated  public  servant 
whose  example  save  all  of  us,  especially 
those  of  us  in  public  life,  an  inspiration 
and  respect  that  America's  future 
would  be  bright.  Robert  Kennedy  had 
tremendous  faith  in  the  abilities  of  this 
country  to  overcome  all  adversities.  He 
demonstrated  this  faith  in  his  own  per- 
sonal life.  I  pray  now  most  of  all  that  the 
young  people  of  this  Nation  will  not  be 
dissuaded  from  entering  public  service 
by  his  tragic  death.  But  instead  find  the 
courage  from  his  example  of  dedicated 
service  to  his  counti-y,  and  enter  into 
solving  the  many  problems  about  which 
he  felt  so  strongly  and  which  must  be 
solved  if  we  are  to  survive  as  a  people  and 
as  a  nation. 

To  Ethel,  his  wife,  and  to  their  chil- 
dren, I  extend  my  profound  sympathies 
and  ask  that  God  may  watch  over  them 
and  send  them  His  choicest  blessings  and 
grace  so  that  they  may  bear  this  cross. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  were  all 
shocked  and  deeply  grieved  by  the  tragi* 
death  of  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 
To  his  courageous  wife  and  wonderful 
children,  we  extend  our  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy. In  this  dark  period,  we  hope  that 
knowledge  of  the  affection  in  which  he 
was  held  fcioth  at  home  and  abroad  will 
be  a  real  source  of  comfort  to  them. 

The  many  contributions  to  our  Nation 
represented  by  the  accomplishments  of 
his  brilliant,  but  only  too  brief,  public 
career  constitute  a  heritage  of  service 
which  w  ill  be  long  remembered.  His  con- 
cern for  America's  future,  his  dedication 
to  human  brotherhood  and  his  enthusi- 
asm inspired  all  of  us. 

Since  1964  when  he  became  New 
York's  junior  Senator,  I  had  the  privi- 
lege and  honor  to  work  with  him  on  mat- 
ters of  concern  to  the  State  and  my  dis- 
trict. His  courtesy  and  cooperation  made 
our  common  task  easier  and  I  have  only 
happy  memoiies  of  our  association. 

Robert  Kennedy  was  more  than  a 
Senator  from  New  York,  a  candidate  for 
the  Presidential  nomination  of  his  party, 
he  had  stature  as  an  international  figure, 
recognized  and  respected  in  many  lands 
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around  the  world.  Prom  this  unusual 
constituency  came  heavy  demands  which 
he  accepted  unhesitatingly  and  did  his 
best  to  meet.  To  most  men,  the  sheer 
awesomeness  of  this  burden  would  have 
been  discouraging,  to  him  it  represented 
a  great  challenge.  Ironically,  it  was  while 
in  its  pursuit  that  he  was  assassinated. 

The  very  circumstances  of  his  death 
constitute  a  warning  for  those  who  re- 
main; namely,  to  make  the  United  States 
secure  and  safe,  a  land  free  of  fear  and 
violence.  Our  country  must  regain  its 
unity  of  purpose  if  Its  continuing  great- 
ness Is  to  be  assured.  May  this  sobering 
tragedy  speed  the  day. 

The  expressions  of  sorrow  throughout 
our  Nation  have  taken  many  forms  but 
I  anj  confident  that  none  have  been  more 
sincere  and  spontaneous  than  that  of  the 
teenage  community  In  my  district.  Under 
the  leadership  of  Roberta  Gordon  of  my 
home  city.  Utica.  N.Y..  20  scrolls  having 
over  5.000  signatures  set  forth  their  ad- 
miration of  the  late  Senator  and  their 
sense  of  personal  grief.  I  am  proud  of 
this  dedicated  effort  by  this  young  lady 
which  provided  an  opportunity  for  such 
a  genuine  expression  of  .sympathy  and 
the  determination  that  the  youth  of  our 
Nation  would  remain  faithful  to  our 
highest  national  ideals  working  for  the 
advancement  of  mankind.  This  aware- 
ness of  responsibility  in  our  younger  gen- 
eration gives  promise  for  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  and  my  wife.  Mildred, 
extend  to  the  grieving  family  our  deepest 
sympathy. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  join  my  colleagues  in  mourn- 
ing the  death  of  Senator  Robert  Francis 
Kennedy.  Words  are  insufficient  for  our 
grief  for  we  mourn  not  only  for  the  great 
and  good  man  who  lived,  but  also  for  all 
that  might  have  been. 

The  great  poet,  John  Donne  wrote: 

Any  man's  death  diminishes  me  because 
I  am  Involved  In  mankind. 

We  have  all  lost  something  with  the 
death  of  Robert  Kennedy  and  our  loss 
assumes  the  proportions  and  character 
of  tragedy ;  the  Nation  has  lost  one  of  its 
most  able  and  dedicated  leaders,  a  man 
devoted  to  justice  and  fearless  In  piu-sult 
of  the  right. 

The  light  that  seemed  to  go  out  when 
the  late  President  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy was  assassinated,  was  rekindled  by 
his  brother.  The  torch  was  seized  and 
carried  high,  creating  light  in  the  dark- 
ness and  giving  hope  to  the  lost. 

Robert  Kennedy  was  a  Senator  from 
New  York,  but  his  constituency  was  not 
bounded  by  State  lines,  it  included  the 
entire  Nation  and  beyond.  He  represented 
the  poor,  the  oppressed,  the  silent,  and 
the  ignored. 

He  saw  the  ills  of  our  society,  the  In- 
equities and  injustices  that  have  no  place 
in  our  democracy,  and  with  equal  clarity 
he  saw  that  his  duty  lay  in  trying  to  end 
them.  He  was  tireless  in  working  toward 
that  goal. 

He  was  not  forced  to  take  the  path  he 
did :  but  there  was  a  need  that  he  do  so, 
not  imposed  from  the  outside,  but  ema- 
nating from  his  own  character,  his 
strong  devotion  to  duty,  his  great  sense 
of  morality,  and  his  abundant  compas- 
sion. 


It  was  this  obvious  compassion  that 
won  the  hearts  and  loyalty  of  the  least 
fortunate  of  our  citizens.  Robert  Ken- 
nedy cared  about  people  and  they  sensed 
his  concern. 

He  gave  the  poor,  the  oppressed,  the 
deprived,  hope.  He  was  a  man  who  would 
not  sit  by  and  moan  fate  or  curse  the 
evil  he  saw.  He  was  a  man  of  action,  a 
man  who  promised  change. 

His  eminence,  Richard  Cardinal  Gush- 
ing, who  knew,  loved,  and  understood 
Robert  Kennedy,  eulogized  Robert  Ken- 
nedy the  man  and  Robert  Kennedy  the 
hope  of  the  p>oor.  He  said : 

To  a  generation  that  waa  weary,  he  sym- 
bolized strength:  to  those  confused,  he 
pointed  a  way;  for  those  drifting,  he  set  a 
course:  to  those  heavy  with  years,  he  of- 
fered his  youth:  to  those  desp.ilrlng,  he  was 
a  figure  of  promise. 

The  grief  of  his  death  becomes  tragedy 
if  that  promise  Is  unfulfilled.  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  can  no  longer  keep  that  prom- 
ise of  hope.  Only  the  living  have  that 
power:  only  we  can  make,  what  might 
have  been,  come  to  fruition.  We  are 
obliged,  for  the  sake  of  right,  to  do  so. 

It  is  not  solely  a  matter  of  keeping 
faith  with  the  dead,  but  of  pledging  our- 
selves to  live  up  to  ourselves  and  our 
traditions.  We  must,  as  the  Reverend 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  urged,  fulfill 
the  promise  of  America  and  make  the 
American  dream  a  reality  of  all  our 
citizens. 

The  anguish  of  Robert  Kennedy's 
death  is  worldwide,  for  he  was  loved  by 
the  peoples  of  all  nations.  Perhaps  his 
family  may  find  some  solace  in  that. 
The  Irish  poet,  Padraic  Pearse,  about  to 
be  executed  for  his  fight  in  behalf  of  his 
country  and  people,  wrote  a  poem  about 
his  own  mother.  It  seems  to  me  to  be 
appropriate  for  the  remarkable  Ken- 
nedy family  that  has  given  too  many  of 
its  children  in  the  struggle  for  Justice, 
he  wrote: 

Lord,  I  do  not  grudge  my  two  sons  that 
I  have  seen  go  out  to  break  their  strength 
and  die.  they  and  a  few.  In  bloody  [>rote8t 
for  a  glorious  thing.  They  shall  be  spoken 
of  among  their  people:  the  generations  shall 
remember  them  and  call  them  blessed.  But 
I  win  speak  their  names  to  my  own  heart 
in  the  long  nights,  the  little  names  that 
were  familiar  once  round  my  dead  hearth. 
Though  I  grudge  them  not.  I  weary,  weary 
of  the  long  sorrow.  And  yet.  I  have  my  Joy. 
They  were  faithful,  and  they  fought. 

Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy  was 
faithful  and  fought.  Let  us  pray  that 
the  few  fighting  for  a  glorious  thing  be- 
come many,  and  that  the  sympathy  we 
extend  to  his  family  turns  into  action, 
so  that  his  last  child,  as  yet  unborn, 
shall  be  bom  into  a  world  that  has  cured 
Itself. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  It  Is 
hard  for  some  of  us  as  we  look  around 
the  Chamber  to  recognize  those  who  are 
here  and  who  have  been  with  us  in  sup- 
port of  Senator  Kennedy  because  we  do 
not  see  very  well  through  our  tears.  We 
have  probably  been  Impetuous  and  some- 
times wrong,  but  perhaps  our  critics  will 
forgive  us  for  wishing  to  return  with  him 
to  Camelot. 

We  are  here  to  say  to  his  family  how 
much  we  appreciated  him;  how  glad  we 
are  that  he  was  here ;  and  how  much  we 


will  miss  him.  We  also  ask  for  a  little  bit 
of  forgiveness  for  not  having  done  a  little 
more  for  him.  We  believed  in  him.  We 
believe  in  his  principles.  We  believe  in 
the  enlightenment  and  desire  for  justice 
and  the  belief  in  our  society  that  he  so 
strongly  maintained. 

Some  of  us  looked  for  a  leader  in  the 
1950s  and  we  were  inspired  and  led  by 
the  Kennedy  brothers.  After  the  death 
of  John  Kennedy,  many  of  us  felt  we 
could  not  and  should  not  try  again. 
Robert  Kennedy  was  one  who  made  us 
try  to  pick  up  the  pieces  of  a  dream.  He 
helped  us  pick  up  those  fragile  pieces, 
and  this  is  what  makes  the  future  so 
very,  very  dlfllcult. 

The  past  is  prolog,  but  because  of 
this  past  I  would  like  to  talk  for  a  mo- 
ment today  to  the  young  who  are  so 
hurt,  to  the  disaffected  in  our  society 
who  are  so  discouraged,  and  to  my 
friends  from  the  Department  of  Justice 
who  served  with  me  under  Bob  Kennedy 
who  are  so  distraught.  We  shall  miss 
Bob  Kennedy's  leadership  because  of 
his  strength,  but  above  all  we  shall  miss 
his  friendship  which  came  from  a  basic 
Integrity,  a  fundamental  shyness  and  a 
deep  capacity  for  camaraderie  and 
loyalty.  Only  those  who  did  not  know 
Bob  Kennedy  could  have  felt  that  he 
was  anything  but  a  compassionate,  kind 
man  with  a  wry  sense  of  humor.  Some 
have  said  we  were  wrong  to  rally  to  his 
support,  but  I  am  so  glad  we  did,  and 
now  as  we  miss  his  leadership  perhaps 
we  might  say : 

Our  lamp  Is  lit,  our  lights  are  low. 

As  homeward  with  our  shields  we  go. 
We  light  our  candles  row  by  row 

Prom  the  fallen  torch's  glow. 

I  hope  we  remember  and  that  we  live 
with  the  things  he  said.  We  must  con- 
tinue the  struggle  to  change  our  society 
to  something  better.  We  must  be  willing 
to  establish  new  policies.  Those  of  us 
who  are  aflBuent  must  understand  that 
the  Nation  has  given  much  to  us.  and 
the  Nation  should  be  given  a  chance  to 
provide  from  its  great  bounty  for  all  of 
our  people. 

There  may  be  some  meaning  to  this 
all,  but  this  Is  not  yet  revealed  to  us.  It 
will  take  time,  and  for  now  the  words  of 
Shakespeare  set  forth  in  Romeo  and 
Juliet  probably  express  our  sadness  most 
appropriately : 

When  he  shall  die. 

Take  him  and  cut  him  out  In  little  stars. 
And  he  will  make  the  face  of  heaven  so  fine 
That  all  the  world  will  be  In  love  with  night. 
And  pay  no  worship  to  the  garish  sun. 

All  of  US  and  our  families,  and  particu- 
larly our  children — who  believed  in  him 
so  deeply — want  to  express  and  extend 
our  deepest  sympathies  to  the  entire 
Kennedy  family,  but  particularly  to  Mrs. 
Kennedy  and  the  children. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
news  of  the  death  of  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy  came  to  mc  with  deep  sadness 
and  a  sense  of  national  loss.  It  was  a 
tragic,  senseless  crime,  a  crime  without 
meaning,  born  out  of  hate.  My  heart  goes 
out  to  his  family  who  once  again  must 
bear  the  grief  caused  by  an  assassin's 
bullet. 

These  are.  Indeed,  times  that  try  men's 
souls.  And,  Indeed,  these  are  times  when 
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we  should  search  our  souls.  We  offer 
prayers  and  sympathy  for  Mrs.  Kennedy 
and  her  children,  but  surely  we  must  do 
more.  For  senseless  violence  and  shock- 
ing crime  is  not  confined  to  the  men  who 
hold  high  office,  although  it  is  true  that 
when  they  are  struck  down,  the  impact 
may  seem  more  sharply  focused  and  the 
tragedy  more  dramatic.  The  fact  is  that 
violence  and  disrespect  for  the  law  have 
reached  proportions  that  ci-y  aloud  for 
redress. 

Surely  our  prayers  and  .sympathy  for 
Senator  Kennedy's  family  will  be  more 
meaningful  if  they  are  matched  by  a  re- 
solve and  determination  to  frontally  as- 
sault the  root  causes  of  the  evil. 

One  of  the  most  thoughtful  eulogies 
that  I  have  read  since  Robert  Kennedy 
died  appeared  In  a  New  Hampshire  news- 
paper, the  Plymouth  Record.  It  was  writ- 
ten by  the  Reverend  Bayard  Hancock, 
vicar  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
Plymouth,  and  I  Include  it  in  the  Record  : 
EuroGT  TO  Senator  Robert  Kennedy 

Robert  P.  Kennedy,  junior  Senator  from 
the  State  of  New  York  and  a  leading  con- 
tender for  the  Presidency  of  these  United 
States,  has  been  taken  from  us  by  an  assas- 
sin's bullet.  And  we  ae  Individuals  and  as  a 
nation,  have  been  deprived  of  more  than  we 
are  able  to  realize  at  this  time — not  only  by 
his  death  but  by  the  manner  of  that  death. 
Somehow,  some  way  or  ways  must  be  found 
to  stop  the  present  trend  among  us  to  set- 
tle differences  of  opinion  by  violence  rather 
than  by  reasoned  debate  and  free  elections. 

Senator  Kennedy  was  a  young  but  skillful 
and  accomplished  politician.  He  also  showed 
great  promise  of  developing  Into  the  very 
sort  of  Informed,  hard-working,  plain  speak- 
ing dedicated  statesman  we  must  have  If 
we  are  to  solve  successfully  the  many  com- 
plex problems  which  confront  us  at  home 
and  abroad. 

It  Is  something  less  than  a  tribute  to  our 
national  maturity  that  so  many  of  us  have 
allowed  our  emotional  reactions  to  the  con- 
troversial methods  and  opinions  of  Senator 
Kennedy  to  blind  us  to  the  obvious  talents 
of  the  man  and  the  merits  of  his  position 
on  a  number  of  Important  questions. 

Bom  into  a  wealthy  and  talented  family. 
Senator  Kennedy  shunned  the  life  of  ease 
and  luxury  he  might  have  enjoyed — and 
sought  Instead,  to  serve  his  country  In  high 
office,  both  appointive  and  elective.  His  ef- 
forts on  our  behalf  cost  him  his  life. 

Nothing  we  can  do  now  will  bring  him 
back.  We  can  only  commend  him  to  his 
Creator  and  ours.  But  we  can  also  see  to  It. 
each  In  his  own  way,  that  henceforth  rea- 
soned discussion  of  the  Issues  and  not  emo- 
tional denunclatiotis  of  candidates  not  to 
our  liking  shall  be  the  hallmark  of  our  po- 
litical life  as  a  nation. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker- 
Pew  men  are  willing  to  brace  the  disap- 
proval of  their  fellows,  the  censure  of  their 
colleagues,  the  wrath  of  their  society.  Moral 
courage  Is  a  rarer  commodity  than  bravery 
In  battle,  or  great  Intelligence.  Yet  It  is  the 
one  essential  vital  quality  for  those  seeking 
to  change  a  world  that  yields  most  painfully 
to  change. — "To  Seek  a  Newer  World." 
Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

Robert  Kennedy  had  the  physical 
courage  of  the  bravest  warrior. 

Bob  Kennedy  took  physical  risks  In  his 
life  whether  he  was  skiing,  shooting 
rapids,  or  climbing  a  mountain. 

He  was  not  afraid  to  challenge  Jimmy 

Hoffa,  nor  to  walk  the  riot  torn  streets 

of  our  cities;  not  afraid  to  challenge  the 

status  quo  in  his  own  party  when  cam- 
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palgnlng  for  his  brother,  nor  to  speak 
up  for  the  oppressed  Indians;  not  afraid 
to  speak  out  against  our  policies  when  he 
differed  with  them  in  Vietnam,  nor  to 
champion  civil  rights  and  equal  oppor- 
tunity; not  afraid  to  set  a  new  mood, 
even  if  it  were  not  the  ixjpular  thing  to 
do. 

He  was  also  not  afraid  to  show  love 
for  his  fellow  man,  beginning  with  his 
own  outstanding  family,  or  to  show  his 
love  for  God,  and  trust  in  Him. 

He  believed  with  Terence,  that  "I  am 
a  man — nothing  that  concerns  mankind 
is  alien  to  me";  for  a  man  to  love  his 
country,  he  must  also  know  how  to  love 
n.ankind.  and  this  must  be  the  sustain- 
ing force  in  the  search  for  a  better  world. 

Standing  at  the  Kennedy  Memorial  in 
Arlington  Cemetery,  which  has  t>ecome 
a  double  legacy  of  pride  and  sorrow  to 
the  Nation,  we  remember  the  inspiring 
words  inscribed  there  from  the  inaugu- 
ral   address   of   President   Kennedy: 

Now  the  trumpet  summons  us  again — not 
as  a  call  to  bear  arms,  though  arms  we  need, 
not  as  a  call  to  battle,  though  embattled  we 
are,  but  a  call  to  bear  the  burden  of  a  long, 
twilight  struggle,  "rejoicing  In  hope,  patient 
In  tribulation,"  a  struggle  against  the  com- 
mon enemies  of  man.  tyranny,  poverty,  dis- 
ease and  war  Itself. 

This  was  the  challenge  Roblrt  Ken- 
nedy dared  to  meet.  He  believed  with 
Edmimd  Burke  that  nothing  insures  the 
triumph  of  evil  more  than  good  men  who 
do  nothing — and  he  was  fond  of  saying, 
"men  are  not  made  for  safe  havens." 
In  Robert  Kennedy's  own  words: 
It  Is  from  numberless  diverse  acts  of  cour- 
age and  belief  that  human  history  Is  shaped. 
Each  time  a  man  stands  up  for  an  ideal  or 
acts  to  improve  the  lot  of  others  or  strikes 
out  against  injustice,  he  sends  forth  a  tiny 
ripple  of  hope  and  crossing  each  other  from 
a  million  different  centers  of  energy  and  dar- 
ing, those  ripples  build  a  current  that  can 
speed  down  the  mightiest  walls  of  oppres- 
sion and  resistance. 

On  that  tragic  saddened  Saturday  eve- 
ning of  June  1968,  in  Arlington  Ceme- 
tery, I  thought  again  of  that  tragic  sad- 
dened November  1963. 1  looked  across  the 
Potomac  to  the  memorial  for  our  first 
assassinated  President  who,  many  years 
ago  said: 

.  ,  .  we  cannot  dedicate — we  cannot  con- 
secrate— we  cannot  hallow  this  ground  .  .  . 
that  from  these  honored  dead  we  lake  in- 
creased devotion  to  that  cause  for  which 
they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion; 
that  we  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead 
shall  not  have  died  in  vain  .  .  . 

Therefore,  let  us  now  resolve  that 
John  F.  and  Robert  F.  Kennedy  shall 
not  have  died  in  vain  and,  eschewing 
"safe  havens."  dedicate  our  lives  to  the 
causes  for  which  they  lived  and  died. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  mark  the  distinguished  life  and  tragic 
death  of  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy.  A 
man  of  strong  political  positions,  he 
worked  vigorously  and  creatively  as  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  a  Member 
of  the  Congress,  in  the  cause  of  civil 
rights.  Justice,  and  human  welfare  and 
dignity. 

A3  Attorney  General,  Robert  Kennedy 
advanced  the  importance  of  our  civil 
rights  laws  by  pressing  for  their  imple- 
mentation in  areas  and  situations  where 


their  guarantees  had  long  been  denied. 
His  courage  and  dedication  in  this  effort 
became  linked  with  the  movement  for 
social  progress  in  this  decade,  and  he 
earned  the  distinction  of  being  a  leader 
and  guiding  force  in  that  movement. 

Senator  Kennedy's  efforts  in  Congress 
went  beyond  those  of  Improving  legal 
safeguards  and  standards.  They  also  in- 
cluded a  very  personal  dedication  to  the 
service  of  the  underprivileged  and  needy 
minorities  in  our  coimtry.  He  became 
their  spokesman  when  few  others  would, 
and  did  much  to  incorporate  their  pleas 
and  problems  in  the  fabric  of  American 
political  life. 

I  knew  him  well,  and  admired  him  for 
his  endurance,  enthusiasm,  and  dedica- 
tion as  a  political  campaigner.  He  exem- 
plified the  Kennedy  family's  dedication 
to  public  service,  and  added  to  it  his  own 
gusto  and  a  conviction  to  live  life  to  the 
full.  And  he  tempered  his  usual  exuber- 
ance with  calls  for  reason  and  good 
sense.  It  is  a  tragic  irony  that  he  should 
have  been  struck  down  by  the  passion  of 
unreason  while  in  the  prime  of  his  career 
and  the  glory  of  his  political  achieve- 
ment. 

But.  though  we  mourn  his  death  we 
should  not  despair.  We  can  yet  appre- 
ciate the  goals  Tor  which  he  fought.  I 
earnestly  hope  „hat  we  can  at  least  re- 
trieve from  his  tragic  death  a  renewed 
dedication  to  reason  in  government  and 
against  the  current  trend  that  would 
solve  personal  and  national  problems  by 
illegality  and  violence. 

Though  we  moui-n  the  death  of  Rob- 
ert F.  Kennedy  today,  we  may  yet  praise 
his  life  and  honor  his  memoiy. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  his 
words  linger  on  even  In  death: 

Some  see  things  as  they  are  and  say. 
"Why?" 

He  saw  a  world  filled  with  suffering 
and  violence;  a  nation  becoming  in- 
creasingly divided  into  angry  factions;  a 
Republic  which  had  still  failed  to  make 
its  promised  dream  a  reality. 

He  did  not  despair;  he  sought  change. 

To  the  unrepresented  in  America,  he 
acted  as  representative. 

To  the  oppressed,  he  extended  his 
hand. 

To  the  Nation,  he  pi-ovided  leadership. 

To  the  peoples  of  the  world,  he  brought 
hope. 

And  so  he  went  to  Los  Angeles,  carry- 
ing his  same  message: 

What  we  need  in  this  country  is  not 
violence  .  .  .  but  compassion,  and  love  .  .  . 

Struck  down  in  that  very  same  city  by 
the  violence  he  had  always  deplored, 
his  message  remains  and  the  love  con- 
tinues. 

To  his  family,  a  husband  and  father 
above  all  else. 

To  his  parents,  a  loyal  and  sensitive 
son. 

To  them  and  from  them,  love. 

Now  at  rest  in  Arlington.  But  death 
has  no  sting,  and  the  grave,  no  victory. 

The  words  of  Senator  Robert  Francis 
Kennedy  will  not  die : 

I  dream  things  that  never  were,  and  say, 
"why  not?" 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragic 
and  senseless  slaying  of  Senator  Robert 
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p.  Kennedy  shocked  an  entire  Nation. 
Here  was  a  man  who  was  fighting  for  his 
Ideas  through  the  democratic  process  of 
elections,  only  to  be  struck  down  by  a 
vicious  coward. 

In  the  short  time  I  have  served  In  the 
Congress,  twice  the  Kennedy  family  has 
made  the  sad  trek  to  Arlington  Ceme- 
tery, The  hearts  of  all  America  goes  out 
first  to  them. 

Who  but  a  member  of  the  family  can 
know  the  heartbreak  they  have  suffered? 

One  son  never  gained  national  recog- 
nition in  his  lifetime,  but  his  contribu- 
tion and  sacrifice  as  a  pilot  in  World  War 
n  was  one  of  the  countless  young  faces 
who  gave  their  lives  that  we  might  con- 
tinue to  live  in  freedom. 

The  sharp  and  brilliant  mind  of  Pres- 
ident John  F.  Kennedy  was  silenced  for- 
ever by  an  assassin.  Who  could  have 
known  at  that  time  how  his  brother 
would  attempt  to  pick  up  a  fallen  torch? 
Robert  F.  Kennedy  also  fell  to  the  bullet 
of  a  mindless  assassin. 

Theirs  was  not  a  meaningless  sacri- 
fice. Despite  their  youth  in  years,  these 
men  Ipft  an  imprint  on  the  history  of 
this  Nation  and  our  heritage.  We  are  the 
losers  because  they  are  gone. 

I  feel  strongly  that  men  of  many  per- 
suasions should  be  active  in  our  politi- 
cal life  to  give  vitality  to  our  institutions. 
I  represent  a  philosophy  that  many  of 
my  colleagues  disagree  with — others 
agree.  I  learn,  however,  from  those  with 
whom  I  disagree  as  they  present  their 
case. 

Bob  Kennedy  was  presenting  his  case 
to  the  American  people  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  found  the  Kennedy  magic  in 
this  young  Senator. 

The  outpouring  of  grief  as  his  funeral 
train  traveled  from  New  York  to  Wash- 
ington was  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
tributes  of  all  time.  No  one  can  put  into 
words  the  Impact  of  that  moment  when 
the  words  of  the  "Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic  '  rang  out  spontaneously  as  the 
train  passed  solemnly  through  a  packed 
terminal. 

Something  about  America  must  be  said 
in  the  arrest  of  his  alleged  assassm. 
Every  effort  is  being  made  to  see  that  he 
is  given  a  fair  trial  under  the  law. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  a  nation  that 
would  go  as  far  as  we  have  attempted  to 
do  in  this  case  ia  due  some  credit  as  being 
a  people  who  believe  in  a  "government  of 
laws  and  not  of  men." 

Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy  is  gone. 
His  trials  are  over.  It  Is  for  those  of  us 
remaining  to  seek  a  new  world  that  never 
was  l>ecause  we  too  wonder  why  not. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
shocking  murder  of  Senator  Robert  Ken- 
nedy was  a  tragedy  that  followed  in  the 
temble  pattern  of  lawlessness,  disre- 
spect for  authority  and  deliberate  rejec- 
tion of  law  and  order  which  have  been 
permitted  to  sweep  the  country  in  re- 
cent years.  Violence  is  contrary  to  our 
Nations  political  principles  and  the 
tragic  death  of  Senator  Kennedy  affected 
us  all. 

Mrs.  Derwlnski  and  I  have  known 
Senator  Kennedy  and  his  family  and  we 
extend  to  Mrs.  Kennedy  and  the  chil- 
dren our  deepest  sympathy. 

When    a   Nation   receives    a   terrible 


shock  such  as  this  murder  caused,  we 
properly  must  reassess  the  situation  and 
in  this  instance  strongly  resolve  to  halt 
the  violence  and  anarchy  which  is  sweep- 
ing the  land.  The  bullet  is  not  a  substi- 
tute for  the  ballot.  We  have  been  a  law- 
abiding  Nation,  respecting  the  frame- 
work of  our  constitutional  government 
and  the  opportunity  that  our  system 
gives  to  those  who  devote  themselves  to 
public  .service  and  civic  accomplish- 
ment. Senator  Kennedy  was  a  spirited 
national  leader  with  a  record  of  ser\ice 
and  accomplishment  known  to  all.  I 
hope  and  pray  that  this  tragic  event  will 
properly  influence  all  Americans  to  sup- 
port and  maintain  law  and  order  within 
the  framework  of  our  proven  established 
in.stitutions. 

Senator  Kennedy  made  a  lasting  mark 
during  his  career  of  public  ser\'ice.  and 
like  his  brother,  our  late  President,  he 
was  a  very  effective  member  of  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  Government. 

We  who  had  the  opportunity  to  serve 
with  him  certainly  recognized  his  un- 
usual qualities  and  interests.  His  mur- 
der is  a  great  loss  to  the  Nation. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
not  words  with  which  any  among  us  can 
adequately  express  our  sorrow  at  the 
death  of  the  very  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York,  Robert  Francis  Ken- 
nedy. 

One  might  think  the  unfortunate 
events  of  recent  years  would  have  steeled 
us  against  assassination.  This  has  not 
happened.  And  now  we  attempt  to  reit- 
erate to  the  Senator's  family  our  sin- 
cerest  condolences.  I  am  sure  they  will 
understand  how  genuinely  all  America 
shares  their  grief. 

Senator  Kennedy,  in  17  years  of  serv- 
ice in  the  Federal  Government,  distin- 
guished himself  in  both  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches.  He  demon- 
strated judgment  beyond  his  years  and 
the  energy  of  a  man  half  his  years. 
Blessed  with  unusual  wisdom,  he  brought 
to  public  service  his  selfless  and  endur- 
ing commitment  to  the  ideals  that  have 
long  been  part  of  the  American  dream. 

A  dreamer  and  a  realist  both.  Senator 
Kennedy  worked  to  turn  dreams  into 
realities.  He  worked  to  make  the  promise 
of  American  life  come  true  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  mourn  profoundly  the 
death  of  this  great  public  figure,  this 
U.S.  Senator,  this  proud  father,  this  hu- 
man being,  my  friend  Bob. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  time  of 
ferment  when  many  minorities,  not  the 
least  of  them  being  young  people,  are 
questioning  the  premises  of  our  society, 
Robert  F.  Kennedy  was  a  mighty  bridge 
that  reached  from  the  core  leadership  to 
the  fringe  of  dissent. 

Now  that  this  towering  bridge  has 
been  struck  down  so  suddenly  and  so 
needlessly,  it  is  difficult  to  cite  even  a 
few  who  can  serve  us  now  as  the  bridges 
we  need  so  badly. 

I  admired  and  supported  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  for  many  reasons.  Some  of 
these  I  list  below. 

His  foremost  strength  was  a  wide  un- 
derstanding of  the  problems  of  the 
classes  in  the  society  that  are  suffering 
the  most.  He  recognized  the  problems  of 


racial  minorities,  and  they  responded 
because  they  perceived  his  sincerity.  He 
was  one  of  the  few  who  looked  after 
American  Indians  and  persons  of  the 
Spanish-speaking  segment.  He  visited 
the  starving  and  underprivileged  persons 
on  the  fringe  of  American  society.  The 
wonder  of  it  all  is  that  he  reached  into 
these  areas  not  because  of  firsthand  ex- 
perience or  origin  there,  but  because  of 
his  vision  and  compassion. 

Senator  Kennedy  understood  better 
than  most  American  leaders  the  proper 
role  and  position  of  the  United  States  in 
the  community  of  nations.  He  knew  that 
we  could  not  be  a  world  policeman,  but 
must  continue  those  programs  of  help 
and  accommodation  to  the  needs  of  lesser 
nations  that  were  instituted  by  his  broth- 
er, the  late  President.  He  Icnew  that  such 
ventures  as  our  involvement  in  Vietnam 
were  leading  us  on  the  wrong  path.  He 
knew  that  this  course  must  be  reversed. 
He  understood  that  our  relations  to  the 
2  billion  people  who  are  part  of  the  revo- 
lution of  rising  ex[>ectations  have  to  be 
just  as  compassionate  and  helpful  as  our 
efforts  to  aid  our  own  countrymen  who 
are  still  in  distress. 

Senator  Kennedy  was  a  great  navi- 
gator in  the  rough  seas  of  practical 
politics.  He  was  a  captain  on  the  ship  of 
state.  He  knew  how  to  direct  the  ship 
and  command  the  crew. 

Senator  Kennedy  was  also  a  buoyant 
and  \1brant  young  man  who  offered  no 
apology  for  his  \igor.  He  put  it  to  the 
use,  not  of  browbeating  others,  but  to 
aid  those  least  able  to  help  themselves. 

As  a  somewhat  close  associate  of  the 
Senator.  I  deeply  deplore  his  passing. 
He  supported  me  on  many  occasions, 
including  trips  Into  my  district.  In  turn, 
it  was  a  satisfaction  for  me  to  support 
him.  I  only  wish  that  he  were  still  here: 
that  I  might  support  him  still  because  of 
the  great  causes  that  he  valiantly  at- 
tacked 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker— 

Perhaps  the  early  grave  which  men  weep 
over  may  be  meant  to  save. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  today  to  p>ay  tribute  to  a 
dedicated  public  ser\'ant.  Robert  Francis 
Kennedy  was  struck  down  and  slain 
without  compassion.  Yet,  he  was  a  person 
who  was  driven  by  compassion  for  his 
fellow  human  beings.  Many  have  de- 
scribed him  as  complex,  intellectual  and 
courageous,  but  quite  simply,  in  the  words 
of  his  brother  Edward,  Robert  Francis 
Kennedy  was  a  man  who  saw  wrong  and 
tried  to  make  it  right.  He  was  an  indi- 
vidual who  felt  a  tremendous  obligation 
to  the  people  he  ser\'ed.  being  relentlessly 
driven  by  his  conscience  to  do  even  more. 

But  Robert  Kennedy  was  denied  the 
right  to  pursue  his  dreams  by  a  senseless 
and  brutal  slaying.  It  was  senseless  be- 
cause we  know  that  bullets  cannot  eclipse 
accomplishments  any  more  than  they 
can  wipe  out  the  memory  of  a  man.  His- 
tory will  record  favorably  Robert  Ken- 
nedy's achievements.  With  equal  favor 
he  will  be  remembered  for  his  drive,  his 
energy,  his  leauership,  and  his  compas- 
sion for  others. 

We  all  mourn  his  loss.  We  mourn  it 
deeply  because  we  realize  that  the  brutal 
act  of  violence  that  took  his  life  struck 
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the  foundation  of  our  cherished  rights. 
Freedom  of  thought,  freedom  of  speech 
and  action  were  seared  to  the  very  core 
by  the  same  red  hot  bullet  that  took 
the  life  of  Robert  Kennedy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  here  before 
you  today  to  dwell  on  violence.  I  am 
here  to  describe  a  life  dedicated  to  prin- 
ciple, to  tell  of  an  heir  to  a  tradition  of 
fierce  competition  and  a  striving  for 
excellence  and  to  talk  of  a  man  who 
dared  to  pursue  his  dreams  with  vigor. 
As  the  youngest  Attorney  General  since 
Richard  Rush,  his  determination  and 
ability  soon  dispelled  any  doubts  as  to 
hi-  qualifications.  His  attack  on  orga- 
nized crime  was  a  thorough,  relentless 
pursiiit  which  resulted  in  the  creation 
of  the  Office  of  Criminal  Justice  in  the 
Justice  Department  and  a  book  expos- 
ing the  nature  and  power  of  organized 
crime.  "The  Enemy  Wltliln"  shows  that 
Robert  Kennedy  sought  to  eliminate 
crime  as  If  It  were  the  devil  Itself.  He 
gave  no  quarter  and  took  no  quarter. 

In  the  field  of  foreign  affairs,  Robert 
Kennedy  was  no  less  distinguished.  Ap- 
pointed by  his  brother,  President  John 
Fitzgerald  Kermedy  to  investigate  the 
failure  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  enterprise  in 
1961,  Robert  soon  proved  himself  an  able 
ambassador  of  good  will.  He  was  sent  on 
many  ambassadorial  missions  by  his 
brother  in  1962  and  he  won  friends  for 
the  United  States  by  his  astute  and  able 
statesmanship.  The  ceasefire  which  he 
negotiated  between  Indonesia,  the  Philip- 
pines and  Malaysia  over  the  creation  of 
the  Malaysian  Federation  dispute  was  a 
great  victory  for  Robert  Kennedy,  the 
Nation  and  the  world. 

When  Robert  Kennedy  was  elected  to 
the  U.S.  Senate  from  New  York  In  1964, 
he  proved  to  be  an  able  vote -getter.  He 
emerged  from  the  shadow  of  his  famous 
brother  and  came  into  Increasing  person- 
al prominence  as  a  champion  of  the  poor. 
His  increasing  concern  for  the  poor,  the 
minorities,  the  downtrodden  and  the  for- 
gotten elevated  Robert  Kennedy  from 
the  status  of  an  astute  and  able  public 
servant  to  that  of  an  Impassioned  hu- 
manitarian. Giving  people  an  opportu- 
nity In  life  became  his  trademark. 

Robert  Kennedy  had  little  patience 
for  those  who  did  not  give  fully  of  them- 
selves. 

He  was  a  demanding  and  forceful  man 
who  expected  others  to  exert  their  maxi- 
mum effort  in  the  quest  of  excellence  as 
he  did.  A  man  of  action,  Robert  Ken- 
nedy was  also  a  man  of  understanding. 

Robert  Kennedy  was  fearsome  in  com- 
bat, but  not  false,  vindictive,  or  ruthless. 
Some  say  he  lacked  hiunor,  yet  anyone 
who  heard  him  in  his  last  campaign  can 
attest  that  humor  was  a  commodity 
which  he  often  utilized  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. He  was  a  passionate  man,  express- 
ing his  views  on  poverty,  world  affairs 
and  domestic  issues  as  passionately  as 
he  pursued  the  causes  that  he  deemed 
just.  He  was  capable  of  changing  his 
mind.  Because  he  was  flexible  enough  to 
grow. 

If  there  Is  anything  that  describes  the 
tragedy  of  Robert  Kennedy,  it  is  that  he 
knew,  as  did  his  heroes  of  ancient  Gre- 
cian tragedy,  that  life  holds  no  easy  way 
nor  promise  of  safe  refuge.  A  man  c(Mn- 


mltted  to  the  living  must  live,  and  Rob- 
ert Kennedy  was  committed  to  live  for 
Ills  fellow  man.  He  tried  to  answer  their 
needs. 

And  so  we  mourn  his  passing,  even  as 
we  must  rejoice  for  his  having  been 
given  to  us.  And  though  he  was  young, 
and  on  the  threshold  of  great  achieve- 
ment, we  must  take  solace  in  the  spirit  of 
human  compassion  which  he  evoked  in 
the  hearts  of  all  of  us.  Lord  Byron,  who 
also  died  In  the  cause  of  freedom  said: 

"Whom  the  go<ls  love  die  young"  was  said  of 

yore, 
And  many  deaths  do  they  escape  by  this 
The  death  of  friends,  and  that  which  slays 

even  more — 
The  death  of   friendship,   love,  youth,   all 

that  Is, 
Except  mere  breath;   and  since  the  silent 

shore 
Awaits  at  last  even  those  who  longest  miss 
The  old  archer's  shafts,  perhaps  the  early 

grave 
Which  men  weep  over  may  be  meant  to 

save. 

His  family  will  miss  him,  even  as  shall 
we.  his  colleagues,  miss  him.  And  yet,  we 
take  Inspiration  from  his  own  vision  of 
greatness,  a  vision  of  the  nobility  of  the 
human  soul,  and  the  right  of  that  soul  to 
freedom,  and  dignity,  and  the  good  life. 
He  said  one  time : 

The  free  way  of  life  .  .  .  believes  that  men 
advance  by  discussion,  by  debate,  by  trial 
and  error.  It  believes  that  the  best  ideas 
come,  not  from  edict  and  Ideology,  but  from 
free  inquiry  and  free  experiment:  and  It 
regards  dissent,  not  as  treason  to  the  state, 
but  as  the  tested  mechanism  of  social 
progress.  And  It  knows  that  diverse  nations 
will  find  diverse  roads  to  the  general  goal  of 
political  Independence  and  economic  growth. 
It  regards  the  free  individual  as  the  source 
of  creativity,  and  believes  that  It  Is  the  role 
of  the  state  to  serve  him,  and  not  his  role  to 
Eer\e  the  state. — Chicago,  August  1963. 

We  honor  his  memory  by  rededicatlng 
ourselves  to  the  Ideals  of  Individual  free- 
dom and  human  worth.  We  do  not  Ideal- 
ize Robert  Kennedy;  we  remember  him 
as  a  man  of  generous  spirit,  who  tried  to 
Infect  others  with  that  generosity,  as  a 
man  of  uncommon  concern  for  the 
aspirations  of  suffering  humanity. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  entire 
world  and  the  Nation  was  rocked, 
stunned,  and  plunged  Into  widespread. 
Intense  grief  and  sorrow  by  the  news  of 
the  cruel,  merciless  assassination  of  our 
beloved  friend  and  great  national  leader. 
Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  of  New 
York. 

Like  many  others  who  knew  and  ad- 
mired this  fine,  dedicated,  dynamic 
young  man,  I  am  profoundly  touched  by 
his  tragic  passing  and  the  tremendous 
loss  suffered  by  his  bereaved  family,  and 
all  of  us  who  knew  and  loved  him. 

His  passing  before  the  prime  of  life  is, 
In  truth,  a  tragedy  of  first  magnitude. 
It  strikes,  not  only  at  the  hearts  of  his 
family  and  his  friends.  It  has  plunged 
an  overwhelming  number  of  people 
everywhere  Into  a  state  of  shock,  deep- 
est sorrow  and  prayerful  sympathy  for 
the  afflicted  family  and  a  real  sense  of 
the  great  loss  the  country  has  sustained. 

Robert  Kennedy  had  a  wonderful  ca- 
reer in  the  public  service.  Of  most  dis- 
tinguished heritage;  he  was  a  brilliant 


lawyer  and  one  of  our  greater  Attorneys 
General. 

He  was  almost  a  constant  companion, 
confidant,  and  counsel  of  his  late,  la- 
mented brother,  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious of  all  our  Presidents,  who  in  his 
relatively  short  regime  captured  the  re- 
spect and  admiration  of  the  people  of 
our  own  country,  and  of  all  lands,  as  no 
American  President  has  precisely  done. 
Senator  Kennedy's  career  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  was  typified  by  exceptional 
achievement  for  the  cause  of  vital,  for- 
ward-lookina:  government  for  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  for  the  peoples  of  the 
world. 

At  the  time  of  his  passing,  he  had  just 
won  a  crucial  political  victory  in  the 
great  State  of  California,  which  assured 
him  an  excellent  chance  of  securing  the 
Democratic  nomination,  and  under  these 
circumstances,  he  would  unquestionally 
have  had  an  excellent  chance  of  being 
elected  to  the  highest  office  in  this  land. 
It  is  impossible  for  me  to  express  my 
deep  feelings  of  anguish  and  frustration 
about  this  terrible  misdeed  that  has 
taken  from  our  midst,  and  from  Ameri- 
can public  life,  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
and  promising  leaders  and  figures  we 
have  ever  known. 

With  a  very  heavy  heart  and  a  griev- 
ing spirit.  I  extend  to  his  wonderful  wife 
and  lovely  family,  his  devoted  father  and 
mother,  his  illustrious  brother.  Senator 
Ted  Kennedy,  his  gracious  sisters,  and 
all  their  dear  ones,  my  prayerful,  very 
deep  sympathy  for  their  truly  irreparable 
loss,  which  is,  indeed,  the  loss  of  all  of 
us  who  know,  admired,  and  love  this 
great  and  gifted  young  man. 

I  sorrowfully  join  them  in  mourning 
him,  and  know  that  the  good  Lord  will 
take  him  to  His  own  and  keep  him  in 
His  eternal  home. 

Mr.    EDWARDS    of    California.    Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  how 
any  family  could  bear  the  tragic  burdens 
which  have  been  visited  on  the  Kennedy 
family.  That  a  family  so  dedicated  to 
public  service  and  to  righting  the  wrongs 
of  our  society  can  have  two  of  their 
sons'  lives  snuffed  out  quickly  and  vio- 
lently in  that  society  Is  not  only  a  per- 
sonal but  a  national  shame  and  disaster. 
Robert     Kennedy,     however,     never 
allowed  despair  and  hopelessness  to  drain 
his  vitality  and  determination.  He  was 
deeply  concerned  for  the  people  who  saw 
him  as  their  ovm — the  Mexican  American 
living   in  the  barrios  of  San  Jose  and 
east  Los  Angeles,  the  migrant  farm  la- 
borer sweating  the  fields  for  a  pittance, 
the  improvlshed  Negro  of  the  big  city 
ghetto  or  the  remote  southern  rural  slum, 
and  the  children  whose  pot  bellies  and 
skinny  legs  are  the  gruesome  signs  of 
malnutrition  and  hunger.  The  leadership 
of  Robert  Kennedy  was  not  limited  to 
poor  people,  however,  but  extended  to  all 
Americans  who  hope  for  a  better  world — 
for  a  more  just  society  here  at  home  and 
for  more  understanding  between  all  na- 
tions. Indeed,  it  was  his  hope  for  Inter- 
national peace  and  brotherhood  which 
made  him  a  symbol  of  trust  and  promise 
for  the  world  community.  All  of  us — all 
Americans  and  all  foreign  citizens — share 
the  grief  and  loss  of  his  family  and  I 
would  hope  that  we  rededicate  ourselves 
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to  the  tdnd  of   world  he  wanted  and 
worked  for. 

Expression  of  the  concern  and  feelings 
of  so  many  Americans.  I  think,  is  to  be 
found  in  a  verse  sent  to  me  by  my  good 
friend  from  San  Jose.  Mr.  Leon  Gross- 
man. I  would  like  to  Insert  this  verse  into 
the  Congressional  Record  at  this  time, 
as  follows: 

Thb  Pinal  Whisti-e  Stop 
The  cheering  crowds  grow  larger 

The  outstretched  hands  reach  up 
As  the  campaign  train  draws  closer 

Towards  the  final  whistle  stop 

All  eyes  are  on  the  Senator 

All  ears  tuned  to  his  voice 
All  hope  Is  pinned  upon  this  man 

The  common  people's  choice 

For  love,  for  peace,  for  brotherhood 

These  Ideals  he  unfurled 
In  truth  and  light  he  labored 

To  seek  a  newer  world 

And  now  the  train  moves  slowly 

To  strains  of  mournful  throngs 
As  tearful  prayers  of  thousands 

Sing  final  tribute  songs 


For  Robert  Francis  Kennedy 

A  burning  flame  atop 
As  th«  long  train  draws  closer 

To  the  final  whistle  stop 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  sorrow  today  that  I 
Join  my  distinguished  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  express  my 
deepest  sympathy  to  the  family  of  Sen- 
ator Robert  P.  Kennedy. 

Senator  Kennedy  was  a  friend  of  all  of 
us  in  the  State  of  Washington.  Par  more 
than  that,  however,  he  was  the  friend 
and  good  neighbor  to  every  citizen  in 
the  world. 

He  could  well  have  chosen  another 
kind  of  life.  Instead,  he  gave  his  life  to 
public  service. 

Every  troubled  area  in  this  land  of 
ours  and  in  the  lands  l)eyond  ours  knew 
his  presence  because  it  was  the  presence 
of  the  spirit,  of  a  relentless  urge  to  solve 
the  problems  facing  this  troubled  world. 

To  millions  of  human  being  he 
brought  hope  and  encouragement,  and  a 
particular  kind  of  love  that  is  the  rich- 
est and  deepest  mesming  of  Christianity. 

May  we  today,  as  we  pay  tribute  to  the 
man  who  so  loved  others  that  he  gave  his 
life  for  them,  dedicate  oui-selves  to  solv- 
ing the  problems  he  urged  us  to  solve, 
and  understanding  as  he  understood 
humanity's  deep  cry  for  decency  and 
goodness. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  Mrs.  Shriver.  myself,  and  my  con- 
stituents in  the  Pourth  Congressional 
District  of  Kansas.  I  wish  to  express  the 
heartfelt  sympathy  of  all  of  us  to  the 
family  of  Senator  Robert  P.  Kennedy. 

We  still  feel  the  shock  of  the  terrible 
and  senseless  act  of  violence  which  took 
his  life. 

Words  cannot  adequately  provide  con- 
solation at  a  time  like  this.  Too  many 
times  we  have  had  to  extend  sympathy 
to  the  Kennedy  family.  The  price  for 
their  public  service  and  devotion  to 
America  has  been  exorbitantly  high. 

The  death  of  Senator  Kennedy  once 
again  dramatizes  how  much  our  Nation 
needs  to  return  to  respect  for  law  and 
order.  As  I  stated  on  the  day  of  this  trag- 
edy, every  citizen  individually  must  move 


to  heal  the  hate  and  division  in  our 
country. 

Although  our  political  beliefs  were  dif- 
ferent, we  share  the  love  and  confidence 
in  America  which  he  expressed  so  ade- 
quately during  those  final  hours  of  tri- 
umph 2  weeks  ago  when  he  stated : 

We  are  a  great  country,  an  unselfish  coun- 
try, and  a  compassionate  country. 

America  is  a  better  country  because 
Robert  P.  Kennedy  walked  among  us. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  early  in  the 
18th  century,  when  this  young  Nation 
was  not  yet  a  reality,  but  the  goal  of  a 
certain  segment  of  American  colonial 
society.  Thomas  Paine  in  a  series  of  crit- 
ical essays,  wrote  "These  are  the  times 
that  try  men's  souls. "  His  thesis  of  gov- 
ernment as  outlined  in  "■Commonsense" 
made  him  one  of  the  most  beloved  as  well 
as  hated  individuals  in  the  Colonies. 
Whether  he  was  right  or  wrong  seemed  at 
the  time  not  to  matter  greatly  with  those 
who  read  Paine,  for  they  saw  in  him  an 
instrxmient  to  'set  the  record  straight." 
In  other  words.  Mr.  Speaker,  his  talent 
to  draw  upon  the  ills  of  American  colo- 
nial government  and  place  them  squarely 
in  the  lap  of  an  English  Parliament  was 
w'thout  peer  in  the  Colonies.  Perhaps 
more  than  any  other  one  individual, 
Thomas  Paine  helped  organize  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  and  to  set  right  that 
which  he  and  his  followers  felt  was  gross- 
ly wrong.  For  this  reason,  Tom  Paine, 
wrote  his  place  in  historj-. 

Almost  200  years  later,  another  Ameri- 
can— one  known  to  many  of  the  world's 
citizenry — began  to  write  his  place  into 
the  books  judging  American  actions  and 
American  individuals.  Like  Paine,  he  too 
had  thoughts  on  the  processes  of  gov- 
ernment and  what  was  wrong  in  a  so- 
ciety which  needed  change.  But.  unlike 
Paine,  he  did  not  survive  the  poison  in 
society  which  he  felt  needed  attention 
and  assistance.  He  died  in  the  course  of 
a  brilliant  political  career  at  the  age  of 
42  unable  to  bring  about  the  attitude  of 
change  which  he  felt  would  make  this 
Nation  a  better  one  for  all  Americans. 

Someone  once  described  Robert  Ken- 
nedy as  one  not  unlike  a  giant  tree  in  an 
electrical  storm— gathering  about  him 
all  the  dissident  voices,  yet  standing 
alone  to  face  the  wrath  of  nature  to  send 
a  charged  bolt  to  the  very  spot  on  which 
he  stood.  This  was  a  rough  but  not  im- 
precise analogy  of  a  man  who  deeply 
loved  his  country  and  its  institutions. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  matters  not  whether  we 
agreed  with  his  views,  it  matters  not 
whether  we  approved  of  his  goals  or  the 
methods  he  chose  to  achieve  them,  we 
are  all  deeply  saddened  by  the  senseless 
act  which  has  removed  Senator  Kennedy 
from  our  midst.  It  is  truly  with  a  heavy 
heart  that  we  individually  and  as  a  peo- 
ple mourn  his  passing  and  extend  our 
deepest  sympathies  to  his  wife,  Ethel:  to 
his  children:  to  his  brother  and  sisters 
and  parents,  all  of  whom  have  endured 
tragedy  beyond  our  powers  to  compre- 
hend. Robert  Kennedy  is  gone,  but  his 
memory  will  linger  on  and  his  influence 
and  ideals  will  be  echoed  in  the  years  and 
generations  to  come. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  ironic  and  tragic  that  we 
save  our  finest  tributes  to  men  of  state, 


and  reserve  our  generosity  of  spirit 
toward  their  qualities  and  accomplish- 
ments until  their  demise. 

Mankind  has  always  been  at  a  loss  for 
an  adequate  response  to  the  death  of  men 
of  heroic  stature.  Especially  is  this  the 
case  when  the  immediate  cause  of  that 
loss  is  irrelevant  to  the  scale  of  the  con- 
sequences. Thus  we  find  ourselves  today, 
for  certainly  one  such  man  was  Robert 
P.  Kennedy,  so  recently  and  brilliantly 
of  this  Congress. 

This  was  a  man  superbly  and  vibrantly 
alive.  To  many  perceptive  young  ob- 
servers his  became  the  style  of  endeavor 
for  late  20th  century  Americans:  vigor- 
ous, purposeful,  well  educated,  multi- 
faceted,  equally  at  home  on  a  wilderness 
river,  in  a  national  strategy  meeting,  or 
a  social  gathering,  forever  concerned 
with  human  and  institutional  renewal, 
possessed  of  a  restless,  disciplined  imagi- 
nation: a  conceptual  man,  a  formidable 
competitor,  a  passionate,  humorous,  ar- 
ticulate advocate  of  a  hiunane  modernity 
for  all  people. 

Historj-  does  not  indeed  reveal  its  al- 
ternatives, and  so  we  are  denied  also  a 
clear  knowledge  of  the  dimensions  of 
our  loss.  It  is  reasonable  that  we  looked 
to  and  were  confident  Robert  Kennedy 
would  contribute  very  substantially  to 
our  national  moods  and  decisions  for  the 
remaining  decades  of  this  strange  cen- 
tury. We  find  it  anguishing  and  unrea- 
sonable that  we  have  lost  him. 

However,  historians  and  poets  may 
reckon  the  consequences,  the  absence  of 
that  spirited  contribution  will  be  pain- 
fully felt  for  many  years. 

Robert  Kennedy  was  not  a  melancholy 
or  a  bitter  or  a  spirtually  fragile  man. 
Our  best  tribute  to  him  is  to  match  his 
resilience  and  buoyancy,  his  discipline 
and  thoughtful  optimism,  through  this 
volatile  year  which,  it  develops,  is  one 
of  history's  crucibles. 

We  ask  God  to  comfort  his  magnifi- 
cent family. 

We  echo  the  closing  words  of  his 
brother.  "He  will  always  be  at  our  side." 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
the  mail  which  I  received  last  week  were 
individual  letters  from  eight  young 
students  at  the  Caverly  Child  Health 
Center  in  Pittsford.  Vt. 

In  their  own  words,  these  severely 
physically  handicapped  students  ex- 
pressed their  feelings  about  the  death  of 
Senator  Robert  P.  Kennedy.  They  spoke 
of  "sadness,  sorrow,  grief,  shame,  and 
anger. " 

But.  as  one  of  the  students  put  it  "We 
must  try  and  make  things  better." 

As  I  read  these  letters  and  contem- 
plated on  the  life  of  Senator  Kennedy 
prior  to  the  senseless  and  tragic  act  which 
ended  that  life,  I  thought  about  young 
America. 

For  whether  or  not  we  of  other  gen- 
erations understood  him  or  agreed  with 
him.  Senator  Kennedy  was  in  touch 
with  the  young  people  of  our  Nation. 

He  went  out  amongst  them. 

He  listened  to  them. 

He  gave  hope  and  purpose  to  many  of 
them. 

He  had  faith  in  their  abiUty  to  help 
lead  America  to  new  heights. 

So,  regardless  of  politics — regardless 
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of  philosophies — there  is  a  legacy  left  to 
us  by  Senator  Kennedy. 

There  can  be  communication  between 
all  Americans. 

There  can  be  hope  and  purpose  in  all 
our  lives. 

There  can  be — there  must  be — the  will 
to  carry  on. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  la 
fitting  that  we  pay  tribute  to  the  late 
Senator  Robert  Francis  Kennedy,  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  the 
State  of  New  York. 

Our  Nation  is  still  stunned  by  the  bru- 
tality of  yet  another  assassin's  bullet 
which  has  once  again  taken  the  life  of  a 
member  of  the  Kennedy  family. 

Senator  Kennedy  was  a  man  of  great 
determination  and  conviction.  He  dedi- 
cated his  life  toward  fulfilling  the  Ameri- 
can dream.  Although  he  was  a  man  of 
wealth,  he  sought  to  serve  his  Nation  in 
unending  ways  and  to  add  to  the  pride 
and  accomplishment  of  his  coimtry. 

He  served  his  country  during  a  time  of 
war  and  as  Attorney  General  before  being 
elected  to  serve  the  people  of  New  York 
in  the  Senate.  And  finally,  his  deep  con- 
cern for  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  this 
great  land  led  him  to  avidly  seek  our  Na- 
tion's highest  office.  It  was  while  Robert 
Francis  Kennedy  was  seeking  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States  that  he  was 
struck  down  by  an  assassin's  bullet. 

He  leaves  behind  him  a  young  family 
well  aware  of  his  outstanding  qualities. 
And  he  leaves  to  his  coimtry  the  encour- 
agement for  other  Americans  to  pursue 
the  goals  of  himian  good  to  which  he 
gave  his  life. 

Mrs.  Schweiker  and  I  join  the  millions 
of  other  Americans  in  expressing  our 
deep  sorrow  to  Senator  Kennedy's  family. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  tragic  death  of  Senator  Robert 
Francis  Kennedy  has  robbed  the  Na- 
tion, and  the  world,  of  a  dedicated  and 
brilliant  man  whose  loss  cannot  be 
measured  by  words. 

Senator  Kennedy  was  born  to  wealth ; 
he  could  have  spent  his  days  in  relative 
leisure.  Instead,  he  chose  a  life  of  public 
service,  and  to  this  calling  he  gave  his 
full  devotion. 

I  worked  with  Senator  Kennedy  on  the 
conference  committee  which  finalized 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965,  and  I  was  associated 
with  him  on  other  legislation  in  the 
areas  of  education  and  the  war  on  pov- 
erty. Through  these  associations,  I  de- 
veloped a  firsthand  knowledge  of  his 
deep  concern  over  the  Nation's  problem, 
and  his  intense  desire  to  find  solutions 
for  these  problems. 

I  also  had  the  privilege  of  campaign- 
ing with  Senator  Kennedy  in  Michigan 
during  1966.  and  I  was  impressed  at  that 
time  with  his  ability,  his  energy,  and  his 
tremendous  appeal  to  persons  of  all  ages. 
During  his  appearances  in  Michigan,  I 
saw  that  appeal  surface  again  and  again 
in  children,  in  teenagers,  in  young  men 
and  women,  in  middle-aged  people,  and 
in  senior  citizens. 

In  Senator  Kennedy,  they  caught  the 
spirit  and  the  promise  that  had  charac- 
terized John  F.  Kennedy's  short  term  as 
President.   Senator   Kennedy   captured 


the   Imagination   of   all   who  saw   and 
heard  him. 

What  the  future  might  have  held  for 
Senator  Kennedy,  we  cannot  know.  Like 
his  brother,  he  was  struck  down  on  the 
very  threshold  of  promise.  We  must  leave 
for  historians  the  task  of  assigning  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  his  place  in  the  history  of 
our  day,  but  we  do  know  that  his  impact 
was  deep  and  long  lasting. 

His  grieving  family,  and  his  wide  circle 
of  friends,  do  not  have  to  be  told  that 
he  lived  a  full  and  happy  life.  He  leaves 
them  a  legacy  of  courage  and  compas- 
sion, and  an  example  of  how  life  can  and 
should  be  lived. 

For  the  poor,  the  oppressed  and  the 
underprivileged,  whose  cause  he  so  gal- 
lantly championed.  Senator  Kennedy 
also  leaves  a  legacy — a  promise  that  their 
problems  and  needs  shall  not  go  un- 
noticed. 

To  all  of  us,  Senator  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy has  left  a  vision  of  a  better  Amer- 
ica. To  all  of  us,  he  has  left  the  challenge 
of  working  to  see  his  vision  come  true. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  difficult  task  to  reduce 
one's  feelings  to  words,  as.  In  this  time 
of  sorrow,  we  must.  I  knew,  admired, 
and  was  with  Senator  Kennedy  during 
his  travels  through  California  just  prior 
to  his  tragic  death.  I  was  his  San  Fran- 
cisco campaign  chairman  and  saw  first- 
hand his  concerns  for  people  and  their 
warm  response  to  that  concern. 

Senator  Kennedy  was  in  many  re- 
spects a  unique  man  with  a  special  un- 
derstanding of  the  problems  which  face 
this  Nation.  It  was  not  his  understand- 
ing but  his  ability  to  communicate  his 
concern,  his  ability  to  inspire  hope,  his 
headlong  quest  for  the  America  he  knew 
could  exist  and  his  invitation,  willingly 
accepted  by  the  people  he  sought  to  lead, 
which  made  him  unique. 
'  Robert  Kennedy  was  a  man  of  faith, 
deep  religious  faith  and  an  equally  abid- 
ing faith  in  this  Nation.  He  had  faith 
that  men  would  respond  to  the  suffering 
of  their  fellow  men. 

He  had  faith  that  men  would  see  the 
injustice  of  war,  the  stupidity  and  degra- 
dation of  bigotry,  the  utter  despair  which 
exists  when  reason  gives  way  to  violence. 

He  courageously  presented  these  views 
and  men  and  women  in  every  walk  of 
life  did  respond. 

He  offered  hope. 

A  man  of  faith,  Robert  Kennedy  lived 
the  prayer  of  the  gentle  monk  of  Assissi. 

He  sought  to  be  an  Instrument  of  peace. 
He  sought  to  bring  love  where  there  was 
hate.  He  sought  to  achieve  union  where 
discord  had  existed.  He  sought  to  bring 
faith  where  there  was  doubt — hope  where 
there  was  despair.  He  sought  to  bring 
light  where  there  was  darkness  and  joy 
to  replace  sadness.  He  gave  of  himself 
fully. 

Robert  Kennedy  was  involved  in  man- 
kind and  mankind  is  diminished  by  his 
death. 

Though  we  suffer  this  loss,  though  we 
are  denied  his  continued  leadership,  his 
words  and  deeds,  the  ideals  which  in- 
spired them,  live  on  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  those  whose  task  remains  to 
carry  the  torch  of  liberty  forward. 

The  flicker  of  candlelight,  the  wind- 


waft  flame  burning  on  the  Arlington 
hillside  gave  echo  to  the  words  of  Presi- 
dent John  P.  Kennedy : 

Let  the  word  go  forth  from  this  time  and 
place,  to  friend  and  foe  alike,  that  the  torch 
has  been  passed  to  a  new  generation  of  Amer- 
icans— born  in  this  century,  tempered  by 
war,  disciplined  by  hard  and  bitter  peace, 
proud  of  our  ancient  heritage — and  unwill- 
ing to  witness  or  permit  the  slow  undoing 
of  those  rights  to  which  the  Nation  has  al- 
ways been  committed.  .  .  . 

That  torch,  sometimes  carried  forward 
with  great  strides,  sometimes  with  falter- 
ing steps,  sometimes,  decreed  by  fate, 
passed  untimely  to  new  hands,  continues 
to  burn  and  this  Nation  is  lighted  by  its 
glow. 

The  death  of  Robert  Kennedy  casts  a 
shadow  over  that  glow,  but  its  light  re- 
mains, as  it  remained  for  him  in  his 
time  of  sorrow  and  loss,  a  beacon  to 
guide,  to  console,  to  strengthen,  to  in- 
spire, and  to  light  our  way  as  we  con- 
tinue the  journey  he  undertook. 

We  mourn  his  loss.  The  dispossessed  in 
our  land  have  lost  a  friend,  this  man, 
bom  to  wealth,  who  felt  so  deeply  the 
suffering  of  the  poor.  We  share  the  grief 
of  his  family  for  they  have  lost  son,  hus- 
band, father,  brother  in  the  most  per- 
sonal and  tragic  of  all  losses.  The  Na- 
tion has  lost  his  vital  leadership,  his  vi- 
sion, his  dreams. 

His  voice  was  the  voice  of  our  con- 
science and  a  nation  stirred  and  re- 
sponded. 

Now  it  is  our  task  to  make  real  his 
dream,  to  purge  ourselves  of  hate  so  that 
hate  and  violence  can  be  purged  from 
this  Nation,  to  act  in  such  a  way  that 
of  each  of  us  It  can  be  also  said: 

They  see  wrong  and  try  to  right  it. 
They  see  suffering  and  try  to  heal  it. 
They  see  war  and  try  to  stop  it. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night, 
I  was  present  when  a  group  of  men 
spent  the  evening  talking  about  Senator 
Robert  Kennedy. 

We  each  in  turn  told  stories  about  him 
based  on  our  own  personal  experiences, 
and  what  his  example  meant  to  each  of 
us. 

I  believe  that  it  was  the  most  inspiring 
and  enriching  experience  of  my  life. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  relate  these  con- 
versations because  they  are  ours. 

I  would,  however,  like  to  thank  him 
for  making  us  more  than  we  would  have 
been  without  him. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  has  been  the  good  fortune  of 
this  Nation  in  difficult  times  to  find  men 
with  the  ability  both  to  recognize  and 
communicate  the  needs  of  the  times  and 
to  inspire  in  men  the  desire  to  pursue 
the  noblest  goals  in  life.  Robert  Francis 
Kennedy  was  such  a  man. 

He  shunned  the  life  of  complacency 
which  a  man  of  his  financial  status 
might  have  lived  and  instead  devoted 
himself  to  the  service  of  his  country.  He 
distinguished  himself  as  the  Attorney 
General  during  the  Presidency  of  his 
brother  John  Kennedy,  particularly  in 
the  field  of  civil  rights.  As  a  U.S.  Senator 
he  was  an  able  and  dedicated  repre- 
sentative of  the  people  of  New  York 
State. 

His  constituency,  however,  went  be- 
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yond  the  borders  of  one  State,  for  he 
represented  the  entire  Nation  in  what- 
ever he  said  or  did;  be  waa  truly  a  man 
of  the  people. 

He  was  particularly  close  to  the 
underprivileged  in  America,  and  he 
identified  with  the  poor,  the  sick  and  the 
oppressed.  He  was  deeply  sensitive  to 
their  plight,  he  was  an  enlightened  and 
eloquent  spokesman  for  their  cause,  and 
he  was  dedicated  to  finding  solutions  to 
their  problems. 

His  death  Is  a  tremendous  loss  both 
to  those  he  fought  for  and  for  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole,  because  as  he  so  rightly 
pointed  out.  the  problems  of  the  under- 
privileged are  the  problems  of  ail  Ameri- 
cans, and  the  solutions  will  benefit  all 
men. 

Robert  Kewnidy  did  not  live  to  see  his 
visions  fulfilled.  But  while  the  man  is 
gone,  certainly  his  dream  remains,  and 
if  his  life  is  to  have  real  meaning  for 
future  generations,  those  who  heard  his 
message  and  shared  his  dream  must 
continue  his  work. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
history  of  the  sixth  decade  of  this  cen- 
turjrls  written  it  will  reflect  the  great 
Impact  on  our  Nation  of  two  brothers — 
John  Fitzgerald  Kermedy  and  Robert 
Francis  Kennsdy.  Unfortunately,  the 
historians  must  also  record  brutal  acts 
of  assassination  and  other  senseless  vio- 
lent crimes.  It  Is  almost  Inconceivable 
that  these  two  brothers  who  came  for- 
ward to  serve  their  country  would  be  the 
victims  of  these  heinous  acts. 

Words  are  Inadequate  to  express  the 
deep  sorrow  we  feel  at  the  loss  of  Senator 
Robert  KjEN>nu>T.  In  the  same  tradition 
of  his  late  brother,  he  was  a  man  of 
great  courage  and  dedication.  Having 
worked  with,  him  In  the  Congress.  I 
know  he  was  intensely  aware  of  the  many 
problems  facing  our  Nation.  He  persist- 
ently sought  new  solutions  to  provide  the 
best  possible  answers  to  our  problems. 

Robert  Kennedy  had  a  good  under- 
standing of  our  history,  and  he  had  deep 
beliefs  about  the  proper  direction  in 
which  America  should  be  moving.  Had  he 
lived,  he  would  have  provided  vigorous 
leadership  In  building  a  better  America 
for  all  of  our  people. 

Senator  Robert  Kennedy  contributed 
greatly  to  our  Nation.  It  la  disheartening 
to  observe  that  he  was  not  permitted  to 
give  the  full  measure  of  the  talents  and 
abilities  with  which  he  was  blessed. 
Americans  from  all  walks  of  life  will 
search  their  minds  for  an  answ^er  to  the 
question  of  why.  We  know,  however,  that 
there  is  no  reasonable  answer  to  explain 
why  a  dedicated  young  man  In  the  prime 
of  his  life  Is  struck  down  by  an  assassin. 
I  join  my  fellow  Americans  today  In 
extending  deepest  sympathy  to  the 
family  of  Senator  Robert  Kennedy — to 
his  wife  and  children,  to  his  parents  and 
family,  and  to  all  who  admired  and  re- 
spected him. 
May  he  rest  In  f)eace. 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
passing  of  a  man  whose  days  have  been 
spent  in  the  white  glare  of  public  con- 
sciousness suggests  many  things  that 
might  be  said.  The  search  for  the  words 
that  could  best  express  our  anguish  and 
our  sense  of  desolation  goes  on  cease- 
lessly from  hour  to  hour,  and  the  words 


gather  thick  upon  the  printed  page  and 
resound  endlessly  over  the  flickering 
electronic  wave.  But  somehow  they  seem 
meaningless  today,  and  serve  only  to 
conceal  our  helplessness  in  the  face  of 
tragedy.  The  record  of  his  deeds  is  writ- 
ten, and  the  flnal  asterisk  has  been  af- 
fixed to  the  last  syllable.  The  human 
form  that  we  knew  and  loved  as  Bobby 
Kennedy  is  lost  to  existence. 

Barth.  that  nourlsbed  ttiee.  shall  claim 
Thy  growth,  to  be  resolved  to  earth  again. 
And.  lost  each  bumau  trace,  surrendering  up 
Thine  indlvldu.-U  being,  shalt  thou  go 
To  mix  forever  with  the  elements. 

What  remains  is  that  spiritual  essence 
which  grappled  with  today's  swirling 
currents  of  thought  and  aspiration,  and 
directed  them  toward  the  senlce  of 
brotherhood  and  human  progress.  For 
this,  we  thank  him  and  his  Maker.  And 
to  his  grieving  family  we  commend  for 
consolation  the  inspiring  certainty  of 
that  knowledge  which  is  at  hand  for  all 
good  men  in  Ume  of  distress: 

A  voice  within  us  speaks  the  startling  word, 
"Man.  thou  shalt  never  die." 

The  long  list  of  his  virtues  is  engraved 
deep  in  our  memories.  And  since  he 
touched  life  in  so  many  facets,  they  are 
stamped  indelibly  on  the  annals  of  his 
country,  and  especially  on  the  hearts  of 
the  millions  of  his  countiTmcn  whom  he 
served  so  well.  Certainly  "the  solemn 
brood  of  care"  will  lay  less  heavily  upon 
the  unfortunate  and  the  weak  and  the 
neglected  because  of  his  life.  His  vices, 
if  any,  are  now  dissolved  in  the  universal 
spirit  of  a  common  humanity,  which 
knows  that  all  men  err,  and  erring,  must 
turn  to  penitence. 

Through  the  ages  a  broken  column 
has  stood  as  a  symbol  of  an  unfinished 
task,  a  career  prematurely  cut  short. 
The  task  to  which  Senator  Kennedy 
committed  himself  has  been  set  fortli  In 
detail  by  his  associates  and  his  admirers. 
The  degree  of  progress  which  he  has 
made  toward  the  accomplishment  of  his 
purpose  is  a  matter  of  individual  judg- 
ment. But  those  of  us  who  believed  ar- 
dently in  what  he  was  trying  to  do  need 
erect  no  broken  column  to  his  memory. 
For  the  Senator  himself,  sustained  by  his 
deeply  religious  nature,  would  be  the  first 
to  assert  that  there  Is  a  destiny  which 
shapes  oiu-  ends,  and  that — 

Ood  doth  not  need  either  man's  work  or 
his  own  gilts. 

It  may  be  that  the  Senator's  supreme 
gift  to  his  age  is  an  idea,  and  ideal,  which 
will  evolve  Into  reality  imder  the  hand 
of  another.  Let  him  whose  magic  power 
it  is  to  take  a  dream  and  clothe  It  with 
form  and  substance  take  up  the  chal- 
lenge. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker  the  tragedy 
which  befell  our  land  on  June  5  goes 
beyond  words  and  epitaphs. 

Its  immense  ramifications  may  never 
be  adequately  measured  nor  fully  under- 
stood. 

The  consequence  of  that  terrible  act 
far  outreach  those  normally  attendant 
upon  the  killing  of  a  fellow  human  being 
as  great  as  he  may  be.  The  striking  down 
of  Robert  Kennedy  not  only  was  a  cruel 
and  wanton  act  of  vicilence  directed  at 
him  but.  in  addition,  it  was  a  profoimd 


and  fundamental  assault  on  the  spirit 
of  hope  and  the  love  of  justice  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  millions  of  people 
in  all  comers  of  our  great  country  and 
throughout  the  world. 

This  is  because  Robert  Francis  Ken- 
nedy personified  justice  and  hope  for  a 
better  world.  The  outstanding  and  noble 
tributes  of  character  with  which  he  was 
so  uniquely  and  richly  blessed  are,  in 
stun,  that  which  magnifies  the  grievous- 
ness  of  his  loss.  He  who  was  born  to 
wealth  and  affluence,  forsook  the  easy 
and  comfortable  life  which  so  easily 
could  have  been  his  and  instead  turned 
all  the  driving  force  and  intense  energy 
of  his  personality  and  mind  into  the 
service  of  mankind.  He  deeply  felt  a  re- 
sponsibility to  the  unfortunate  of  the 
world  and  he  believed  that  the  duty  to 
alleviate  the  suffering  of  the  poor  and  the 
black  was  his  and  not  to  be  forsaken.  As 
he  said  time  and  time  again,  the  prob- 
lems facing  our  generation  are  immense 
and  imponderable,  almost  defying  solu- 
tion by  the  mind  and  will  of  man.  But 
even  as  his  awareness  of  the  troubles  in 
the  world  was  great,  Robert  Kennedy's 
courage  and  undaunted  efforts  to  meet 
the  herculean  challenge  were  greater. 
More  than  any  leader  of  his  time,  he  di- 
rectly and  forcibly  hurled  himself  into 
the  breach  of  poverty,  racism,  misunder- 
standing, and  selfishness. 

Robert  Kennedy's  very  method  of 
campaigning  revealed  his  fundamental 
character  and  love  of  his  fellow  man  for 
he  was  not  content  to  stand  distant  from 
those  who  he  came  to  lead  but  he  in- 
stead strove  almost  to  the  point  of 
physical  exhaustion  to  reach  out  and 
touch  all  of  the  teeming  thousands  who 
came  to  capture  and  carry  away  with 
them  some  of  his  magic.  His  hands 
reached  out  everywhere  aroiuid  him  to 
grasp  those  extended  to  him  as  if  he 
hoped  to  Infuse,  through  a  moment  of 
contact,  in  those  whose  hands  he  shook 
something  of  the  electrical  restlessness 
which  so  pervaded  his  every  waking  mo- 
ment. The  satisfaction  of  speaking  shin- 
ing words  was  not  enough  for  him.  It 
seemed  that  his  need  to  reach  into  the 
hearts  of  his  listeners  and  communicate 
his  vision  of  the  world  and  of  the  future 
was  insatiable  and  the  only  way  in  which 
It  could  be  satisfied  was  by  direct  living 
contact  with  them.  This  driving  need  to 
share  his  dreams  with  the  common  peo- 
ple who  he  loved  so  much,  overrode  any 
concern  for  his  own  safety.  I  remember 
reading  that  some  weeks  before  the  Cali- 
fornia primary,  Robert  Kennedy  was 
Immersed  in  the  throngs  which  lined  his 
election  caravan  when  suddenly  some- 
one appeared  waving  a  pistol.  Those  with 
him  called  out  in  alarm  urging  him  to 
take  cover.  It  was  later  discovered  that 
the  pistol  was  only  a  toy  and  had  only 
been  inadvertently  carried  by  the  man 
who  waved  it.  Throughout  all  of  the  com- 
motion in  a  supreme  demonstration  of 
the  courage  which  was  his.  Robert  Ken- 
nedy stood  his  ground  without  so  much 
as  a  move  for  cover  of  safety.  I  think 
that  it  was  this  quality,  this  grace  under 
fire,  which  made  Robert  Kennedy  the 
great  leader  which  he  was.  But  the 
quality  which  made  him  the  great  man 
which  he  was,  was  his  overwhelming 
compassion  and  love  not  only  for  his 
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immediate  family  but  for  the  family  of 
man  of  which  he  deemed  himself  a  part. 
It  was  this  great  quality  which  drew  the 
down  trodden  and  the  oppressed  to  him 
like  fiowers  turning  to  the  sun.  And  this 
concern  for  those  who  from  him  ob- 
tained nurture  was  indisputably  genuine. 
Because  love  cannot  be  convincingly 
counterfeited  by  any  man.  And  those 
whose  grief  and  sorrow  so  much  moved 
Robert  Kennedy  knew  instantly  and  cer- 
tainly that  he  cared  for  them  and  this 
was  his  real  magic  if  magic  it  was, 

Robert  Kennedy  who  was  filled  with 
compassion  for  those  less  fortunate  than 
he,  was  doubly  blessed  by  the  additional 
gift  of  courage.  These  two  traits  were 
merged  in  him  because  he  more  than  any 
r>olitical  leader  of  his  generation,  put 
love  into  action  and  I  think  that  it  was 
this  unique  blending  of  feeling  and 
movement  which  marked  him  as  a  man 
apart. 

Robert  Kennedy's  light  cannot  be 
replaced. 

But,  as  I  know  he  would  want,  we 
must  all  move  ahead  and  to  the  limit 
of  our  capacities  we  must  seek  the  kind 
of  world  to  which  he  was  immutably 
committed  and  for  which  he  spent  his 
life. 

I  would  like  to  repeat  a  few  words 
written  by  the  great  writer  Thomas 
Wolfe  which  more  than  anything  I've 
heard  or  read,  captures  the  spirit  of 
what  Robert  Kennedy  meant  to  me: 

There  came  to  him  an  image  of  man's 
whole  life  upon  the  earth.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  all  man's  life  was  like  a  tiny  spurt  of 
flame  that  blazed  out  briefly  In  an  illimitable 
and  terrifying  darkness,  and  that  all  man's 
grandeur,  tragic  dignity,  his  heroic  glory 
came  from  the  brevity  and  smallness  of  this 
flame.  He  knew  his  life  was  little  and  would 
be  extinguished,  and  that  only  darkness  was 
Immense  and  everlasting.  And  he  knew  that 
he  would  die  with  defiance  on  his  lips,  and 
that  the  shout  of  his  denial  would  ring 
with  the  last  pulsing  of  his  heart  Into  the 
maw  of  the  all-engulflng  night. 

The  flame  of  justice  and  hope  that 
was  Robert  Francis  Kennedy  blazed 
briefly  but  he  left  us  the  great  legacy 
of  his  dream  for  a  more  humane  world. 
Robert  Kennedy  was  a  relentless 
dreamer  in  a  world  which  pays  little 
heed  to  dreams.  I  would  hope  that  we 
who  still  live  would  find  the  courage  and 
love  in  our  hearts  to  pay  him  the  tribute 
v^'hich  he  so  greatly  deserves — the  trib- 
ute of  keepirig  alive  his  golden  dream, 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  although  al- 
most a  month  has  passed  since  the  tragic 
death  of  Senator  Robert  Kennedy,  those 
of  us  who  knew  him,  believed  in  him, 
and  supported  him  in  his  endeavors  to 
build  a  new  America,  find  it  diCBcult  in- 
deed to  realize  that  he  is  no  longer  with 
us.  As  time  opens  a  gulf  from  that  hor- 
lible  night  in  Los  Angeles,  we  find  we 
miss  more  and  more  this  gentleman  with 
his  clear  vision  of  what  America  should 
be,  his  drive,  fire,  and  leadership,  and 
his  magical  ability  to  communicate  with 
all  Americans — black  and  white,  rich 
and  poor,  young  and  old. 

A  few  moments  before  Robert  Ken- 
nedy was  struck  down,  I  stood  with  him 
as  he  spoke  to  his  enthusiastic,  dedicated, 
and  happy  supporters  and  friends,  elated 
at  his  California  primary  victory.  It  was 


to  be  his  last  speech.  In  this  speech  he 
reaffirmed  his  faith  in  this  Nation's 
ability  to  solve  the  terrible  problems  that 
face  us: 

What  I  think  Is  quite  clear  Is  that  we  can 
work  together  in  the  last  analysis  and  that 
what  has  been  going  on  in  the  United  States 
over  the  period  of  the  last  three  years,  the 
division,  the  violence,  the  disenchantment 
with  our  society,  the  division  whether  it's 
between  black  and  white,  betweeen  the  poor 
and  the  more  affluent  or  between  age  groups 
or  over  the  war  in  Vietnam  that  we  can 
start  to  work  together.  We  :u-e  a  great  coun- 
try an  unselfish  country  and  a  compas- 
sionate country.  And  I  Intend  to  make  that 
my  basis  for  running  in  the  period  of  the 
next  few  months. 

It  is  impossible  to  put  into  words  the 
sense  of  loss  that  many  of  us  feel,  Robert 
Kennedy  was  a  warm,  concerned,  and 
dedicated  human  being.  His  absence 
leaves  a  terrible  void  of  leadership  and 
inspiration  in  the  world  today. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  life,  espe- 
cially among  i>eople  who  did  not  know 
him,  Robert  Kennedy  seemed  invincible. 

At  the  moment  before  assassination 
he  was  involved  in  the  rituals  of  yet  an- 
other victory. 

At  the  moment  after  as-sassinatlon  he 
seemed  vulnerable  and  ti'agic  and  un- 
fulfilled. 

Before  Los  Angeles,  he  stood  accused 
of  seeking  power  from  the  reputation  of 
his  brother. 

After  Los  Angeles,  he  seemed  doomed 
by  the  prominence  of  his  brother  to  a 
place  in  history  significantly  less  than 
that  which  he  earned  in  his  own  right. 

We  who  survive  hardly  knew  what  we 
po.ssessed  until  we  had  lost  it. 

We  ought  to  know  our  public  men 
better. 

We  ought  to  be  as  willing  to  celebrate 
them  in  life  as  we  are  to  eulogize  them 
in  death. 

Senator  Kennedy  and  I  served  to- 
gether during  several  joint  Senate- 
House  sessions. 

I  liked  him.  But  I  never  had  the  op- 
portunity to  cheer  him. 

If  there  is  consolation,  it  is  in  the  fact 
that  on  June  4,  in  Los  Angeles,  where  I 
live,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  idealistic 
young  Americans  who  knew  him  even 
less  well  than  I,  were  cheering  him  very 
loudly  indeed. 

These  cheers  were  among  the  last 
.sounds  he  heard  on  earth  before  he  left 
us. 

He  is  gone. 

The  problems  he  saw  remain. 

And  we  know  more  than  we  did  be- 
fore about  the  public  man. 

He  is  and  must  remain  the  point  of 
contact  in  the  collision  of  opinion. 

Sometimes  we  become  confused  by  this 
process  of  advocacy. 

We  see  men  as  actually  being  the  prob- 
lems about  which  they  speak.  We  see 
them  this  way  until  they  retire  from  the 
forum  of  ideas  and  the  competition 
which  they  produce. 

Robert  Kennedy  did  not  retire  from 
the  competition. 

He  was  involved  in  it  to  the  end  of  his 
life. 

He  was  a  speaker  with  a  point  of  view. 

Today  he  is  silent,  the  problems  about 
which  he  spoke  remain. 


With  his  passing  there  is  temptation 
to  eulogize  him  in  the  traditional  way,  in 
terms  of  the  causes  which  made  him 
prominent. 

This  would  not  be  altogether  unfair. 

He  was,  truly,  one  of  the  few  among 
us  whose  impact  on  events  was  so  strong, 
so  decisive,  that  even  in  death  he  seems 
involved  with  the  causes  about  which  he 
campaigned. 

For  he  saw  life  around  him  with  spe- 
cial clarity  and  he  reported  on  it  with 
special  power. 

He  will  be  missed  because  of  this. 

He  will  also  be  missed  because  of  what 
he  was  quite  apart  from  his  public  role. 

I  am  only  sorry  that  many  of  the  nice 
things  that  could  be  said  about  him  were 
not  said  while  he  could  hear  them. 

And  I  am  happy  that  in  Los  Angeles 
at  the  Amba-ssador  Hotel  on  June  4  all 
but  one  of  a  great  throng  of  people  were 
representing  us. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  fitting 
that  we  take  this  time  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  Senator  Robert 
F.  Kennedy,  whose  tragic  death  has 
grieved  the  Nation  and  the  world.  We 
deeply  mourn  his  loss — the  loss  of  a  great 
national  leader  and  a  unique  human 
being. 

I  cared  for  Robert  Kennedy  as  a 
friend.  I  first  came  to  know  him  well  in 
1960.  during  his  brother's  campaign  for 
the  Presidency.  We  worked  together  in 
that  effort.  It  was  at  that  time  that  I 
was  elected  to  the  Congress,  and  Robert 
F.  Kennedy  was  appointed  Attorney  Gen- 
eral in  the  new  administration. 

As  Attorney  General  Robert  Kennedy 
showed  the  kind  of  growth  that  was  to 
become  the  hallmark  of  his  all-too-brief 
career.  His  dedication  and  work  in  the 
area  of  civil  rights  prepared  Congress 
and  the  Nation  for  passage  of  the  land- 
mark Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  He 
brought  new  hope  that  the  deep  and 
longstanding  problems  of  equal  justice 
in  this  Nation  might  at  last  be  understood 
and  confronted,  and  that  the  way  might 
be  paved  to  solve  them. 

As  confidant  and  adviser  to  the  Presi- 
dent he  began  to  display  the  judgment 
and  historical  perspective  that  was  to 
mark  his  later  career  when,  as  Senator, 
he  enimciated  new  ixjlicies  that  the 
Nation  might  pursue  domestically  and 
Internationally.  His  hand  was  felt  in  the 
policies  and  decisions  that  marked  John 
F.  Kennedy's  administration  with  great- 
ness and  won  us  respect  among  the 
leaders  of  the  world. 

Robert  Kennedy  traveled  a  long  per- 
sonal and  political  road  during  his  short 
life,  and  as  a  colleague  I  watched  with 
admiration  his  growth  into  a  mature  and 
compassionate  leader.  His  personal  and 
political  visions  gave  promise  of  great- 
ness renewed.  His  actions  brought  in- 
spiration and  new  hope  to  many  millions 
of  Americans.  The  loss  of  Robert  Ken- 
nedy was  a  deep  and  tragic  loss — as  the 
loss  of  his  brother  before  him — not  just 
for  his  own  constitutency  but  for  the 
entire  Nation. 

On  the  eve  of  his  assa.ssination  Robert 
F.  Kennedy  had  become  a  formidable 
contender  for  the  Democratic  nomina- 
tion for  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States.  Against  all  the  odds  and  predic- 
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tions  he  was  impressing  himself  into  the 
consciousness  of  this  Nation  as  its  poten- 
tial 37th  President.  Against  the  advice 
of  those  who  said  that  a  possible  failure 
to  achieve  this  goal  would  be  injurious 
to  a  man  in  politics,  Robert  Kennedy 
took  his  courage  in  hand  and  acted  on 
the  strength  of  his  convictions.  I  knew 
well  the  rislcs  that  he  was  taking  with 
his  career  to  contest  an  incuml)ent  Pres- 
ident for  the  nomination,  and  it  was  not 
lightly  that  I  urged  him  to  run  on  Janu- 
ary 19  of  this  year.  It  was  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Nation  that  I  so  counseled  him. 
and  I  believe  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Nation  that  Robert  Kennedy  chose  to 
run. 

Tom  between  his  conviction  that  deci- 
sive changes  were  required  in  leader- 
ship and  policy,  and  his  awareness  that 
efforts  to  achieve  new  leadership  at  this 
time  could  conceivably  split  and  defeat 
the  party,  he  hesitated,  then  reached  a 
decision.  He  undertook  and  was  begin- 
ning to  succeed  in,  amassing  the  kind  of 
support  that  could  revitalize  the  party 
and  lead  it  to  a  meaningful  victory.  He 
offered  it  a  new  chance  to  present  itself 
as  the  party  of  peace  and  progress.  This 
was  the  last  and  greatest  quest  of  Robert 
F.  Kennedy.  It  is  to  this  quest  that  we 
must  now  dedicate  ourselves  without  his 
help,  so  that  we  may  profit  from  his 
legacy. 

There  is  much  to  remember  about 
Robert  Kennedy  from  the  brief  span  of 
his  career.  Perhaps  his  outstanding  char- 
acteristic was  an  uncanny  ability  to  lis- 
ten to  the  words  and  feelings  of  other 
people  and  to  leam  from  them — to  be 
able  to  put  himself  in  their  place  and 
understand  their  needs.  This  became 
clear  as  he  emerged  as  one  of  the  few 
personalities  in  Government  to  identify 
with  and  understand  the  problems  of 
the  poor — problems  that  are  threatening 
to  split  this  Nation  apart  as  others  con- 
tinue to  misunderstand  and  neglect  their 
solution. 

Robert  Kennedy  offered  new  hope  and 
Inspiration  to  millions  upon  millions  of 
Americans  who  feel  diserif ranchised  and 
unrepresented  at  the  hishest  levels.  He 
enlisted  the  aid  of  business  in  seeking 
solutions  to  unemployment  and  urban 
decay.  He  fought  against  those  forces 
that  would  have  the  Government  renege 
on  its  promises  and  responsibilities,  as 
In  bis  leadership  of  the  fight  against  the 
regressive  provisions  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1968.  He  called 
upon  all  portions  of  the  Nation  to  imite 
In  conceiving  dynamic  programs  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  future,  to  unite  to  heal 
the  divisions  that  have  been  growing  in 
our  midst  as  the  affluent  and  the  poor 
regard  each  other  with  suspicion,  and 
as  those  who  favor  escalation  of  the  war 
In  Asia,  and  those  who  disapprove  it.  view 
each  other  with  alarm. 

Our  policies  in  Asia — the  war  in  Viet- 
nam— revealed  the  other  most  prominent 
hallmark  of  Robert  Kennedy's  develop- 
ment toward  statesmanship.  Quietly  and 
without  fanfare  he  assessed  our  policies 
abroad  and  foimd  them  wanting;  he 
stood  up  to  be  counted  and  proposed  the 
means  to  turn  our  efforts  toward  peace — 
toward  a  safer  world  for  ourselves  and 
for  our  neighbors.  He  saw  the  tragedy 


and  error  of  our  involvement  in  the  Viet- 
namese war  and  souglit  the  means  to  end 
it — to  have  us  relinquish  our  military 
goals  and  replace  them  with  the  com- 
passionate and  progressive  goals  of  which 
this  Nation  is  worthy.  I  believe  that  Rob- 
ert Kennedy  was  responsible  to  a  great 
extent  for  the  growing  sentiment  in  this 
country  against  escalation  and  prolonga- 
tion of  the  war  and  toward  a  negotiated 
settlement  which  is  now  represented  by 
our  participation  in  the  Paris  talks. 

There  is  no  need  to  recount  again  the 
many  details  of  Robert  Kennedy's  suc- 
cessful career — they  are  being  spoken  of 
everywhere.  But  it  is  worthwhile  to  point 
out  what  his  death  really  means,  and  to 
underscore  the  lesson  that  must  be 
learned  for  the  future.  To  many  people 
Robert  P.  Kennedy  represented  the  out- 
standing hope  for  responsive  National 
Government.  They  saw  in  him  a  leader 
that  would  take  firm  charge  yet  above  all 
respond  to  changing  times  and  needs, 
break  with  the  destructive  traditions  of 
the  past,  and  represent  the  will  of  the 
Nation  as  well  as  guide  it.  They  saw  in 
him  the  possibility  of  changing  our  na- 
tional leadership  without  relinquishing 
the  good  traditions  and  beliefs  that  led 
them  to  select  the  Democratic  party  as 
a  vehicle  for  progress.  For  this  reason 
Robert  Kennedy  was  more  important 
even  than  the  limits  of  his  person;  he 
was  a  symbol  as  well  as  a  man. 

Many  people  were  devoted  to  the  sym- 
bol as  well  as  to  the  man  and  nlaced  their 
most  important  hopes  in  Robert  Ken- 
NEDYS  trust.  If  we  are  to  appreciate  the 
full  meaning  of  this  we  must  remember 
what  his  brother  meant  to  us  before  him, 
and  what  it  meant  to  the  Nation  to  re- 
cover from  the  shock  of  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy's assassination  and  determine  to  go 
on.  We  must  remember  what  it  meant 
when  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  was  as- 
sassinated, once  again  the  Nation  was 
numbed  by  trasedy  and  loss — yet  it  tried 
to  go  on  and  to  build  a  better  future. 
Robert  Kennedy  was  for  many  that  hope 
for  the  future  embodied.  Once  again 
those  hopes  were  dashed  as  violence  and 
tragedy  struck — as  another  leader  was 
slain.  From  how  many  such  blows  can 
the  Nation  recover  and  maintain  its 
strength  and  vitality?  How  many  people 
have  lost  their  hope  that  the  best  among 
us  can  continue  to  find  their  way  to 
leadership?  How  many  people  despair 
and  turn  their  eyes  away  from  the  fu- 
ture, believing  that  our  chance  for  great 
leadership  and  progress  has  been  stilled? 

I  am  afraid  the  answer  is  many — far 
too  many,  because  for  many  people  Rob- 
ert Kennedy  was  the  symbol  of  their 
hope.  Yet  we  cannot  permit  this  to  hap- 
pen in  America — we  cannot  bow  to 
apathy  and  grief  and  permit  the  chal- 
lenge to  go  unmet.  We  must  find  a  way 
to  proceed  with  Robert  Kennedy's  quest 
witliout  his  active  presence — with  only 
his  inspiration  to  guide  us.  As  greatly  sis 
we  mourn  Robert  P.  Kennedy's  death, 
we  must  pray,  for  the  sake  of  America, 
that  he  was  not  unique —  not  irreplac- 
able.  We  must  seek  and  encourage  other 
new  leadership.  We  must  seek  and  find 
strength  within  ourselves  as  individuals. 
We  will  sorely  need  more  men  of  his 
stature  in  the  tuibulent  days  ahead.  We 


must  find  such  men,  and  we  must  rise  and 
t>e  such  men  in  our  single  and  combined 
efforts  as  best  we  can. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  All  of  us 
who  talk  about  Robert  P.  Kennedy  are 
impelled  to  mention  his  bright  spirit,  his 
warm  feeling,  his  great  compassion.  Po- 
litical friend  and  foe  alike  dwell  on  his 
great  energy,  his  drive  to  accomplish  the 
goals  lie  set  for  himself. 

Because  Robert  Kennedy  never  served 
in  this  House,  many  of  us  are  inclined  to 
underestimate  his  imprint  on  legislation 
Congress  has  enacted  during  the  last 
several  years. 

The  fact  is  that  many  of  the  welfare 
measures  tliat  the  New  Frontier  and  the 
Great  Society  have  given  to  our  people 
owe  much  to  Robert  Kennedy,  t)oth  as 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
and  as  a  Senator  from  New  York. 

As  all  of  you  know,  the  Kennedy  family 
has  taken  great  interest  in  the  efforts 
to  make  life  better  for  people  who  suffer 
from  handicaps,  whether  those  handi- 
caps be  physical,  mental,  or  economic. 

Because  of  my  work  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  I 
liad  firsthand  knowledge  of  the  Kennedy 
interest  in  improving  the  conditions  of 
our  less  fortunate  citizens.  Whether  it 
was  better  educational  opportunities  for 
bright  youngsters,  vocational  education 
for  those  who  lacked  interest  in  academic 
studies,  or  better  health  facilities  for 
those  least  able  to  pay,  Robert  Kennedy 
and  the  members  of  his  family  were 
strong  supporters. 

The  late  John  P.  Kennedy  became  a 
Member  of  this  House  2  years  before  I 
did.  But  after  I  entered  Congress  in  1949 
I  served  4  years  with  him  as  a  fellow 
memt>er  of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee.  When  John  Kennedy  went 
to  the  Senate,  in  1953.  he  was  assigned 
to  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee so  that  our  close  relationship  on 
welfare  legislation  continued. 

During  the  all  too  brief  time  that 
John  Kennedy  served  in  the  White 
House,  he  made  it  known  that  he  al- 
ways was  available  to  talk  about  welfare 
matters.  His  instructions  were  that  any 
time  I  needed  to  discuss  welfare  legisla- 
tion, I  could  get  to  him  quickly  through 
his  brother,  the  Attorney  General. 

It  was  during  that  period  that  I 
learned  of  Robert  Kennedy's  deep  in- 
terest in  social  welfare  legislation.  He 
was  more  than  a  means  for  me  to  gain 
the  President's  attention.  He  took,  on 
his  own  initiative,  great  concern  with 
the  programs  that  were  to  add  up  to 
such  an  impressive  total  for  the  New 
Frontier  and  the  Great  Society. 

It  was  in  this  period  that  Edward 
Kennedy  was  elected  to  the  Senate.  He 
was  assigned  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Welfare  and  became  another  key 
Kennedy  figure  in  producing  legislation 
for  the  benefit  of  people.  After  Robert 
Kennedy  was  elected  to  the  Senate,  he 
also  was  assigned  to  the  Labor  and  Wel- 
fare Committee  where  he  and  Edward 
Kennedy  made  an  effective  team. 

Robert  Kennedy's  great  interest  in 
people,  his  warm  compassion,  his  ob- 
vious desire  to  help,  never  were  more 
readily  apparent  than  during  a  2-day 
trip  he  took  with  me  through  part  of 
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eastern  Kentucky,  just  a  few  weeks  ago. 
His  trip  produced  hundreds  of  expres- 
sions from  people  to  whom  he  brought  a 
little  hope  that  Congress  had  a  genuine 
Interest  in  lifting  them  out  of  the  abject 
poverty  in  which  so  many  of  them  live. 

Those  expressions  were  repeated  when 
Senator  Kennedy  was  killed  by  the  as- 
sassin's bullets.  Many  who  wrote  made 
it  clear  that  they  felt  they  had  lost  a 
personal  champion,  had  been  deprived 
of  the  assistance  of  someone  who  truly 
was  interested  in  their  welfare. 

That  feeling  among  countless  num- 
bers of  people  is  the  great  legacy  left  to 
his  fellow  countrymen  by  Robert  F. 
Kennedy. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  of  Senator  Robert  P.  Kennedy  will 
remain  in  the  minds  of  the  people  for 
a  long  time.  It  will  be  long  remembered 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  Kennedy 
family  has  been  the  tragic  victim  of  two 
deaths — both  by  an  assassin's  bullet;  acts 
of  irresponsible  individuals. 

The  impact  of  this  sudden  tragedy  has 
reached  Into  every  segment  of  our  so- 
ciety and  the  grief  of  the  people  for  this 
man  and  his  brother,  our  late  President, 
John  F.  Kennedy,  cannot  be  defined. 

Each  community  in  our  great  Nation 
has  expressed  their  sorrow  upon  this 
great  tragedy  and  the  mayor  and  coun- 
cil of  the  borough  of  East  Paterson,  N.J., 
have  adopted  a  resolution  expressing  the 
borough's  sentiment  upon  the  assassina- 
tion of  a  man  who  personified  the  ideals 
of  democracy  and  manifested  his  desire 
to  champion  the  battles  of  the  under- 
privileged and  the  economically  deprived. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  honor  the  mem- 
ory of  Senator  Kennedy  by  including  the 
resolution  of  the  borough  of  East  Pater- 
son at  this  point.  The  resolution  follows : 
REsoLtmoN  or  the  Borottch  of 
East  Patxrson.  N.J. 

Whereas  the  late  Senator  Robert  P.  Ken- 
nedy has  personified  the  Ideals  of  democracy 
and  the  faith  In  the  conunon  man  to  Intel- 
ligently participate  In  government  and  to 
rule  himself  effectively,  and 

Whereas  the  beloved  deceased  Senator 
Robert  P.  Kennedy  manifested  his  belief  and 
faith  In  the  average  person  by  demonstrat- 
ing an  awareness  of  the  multitudinous  prob- 
lems facing  our  great  nation,  and 

Whereas  the  esteemed  departed  Senator 
Robert  P.  Kennedy  was  the  acknowledged 
champion  of  the  poor,  of  the  underprivi- 
leged, of  the  oppressed,  of  the  frustrated, 
and  of  the  deprived  blocs  of  many  Amer- 
icans seeking  to  better  their  economic,  po- 
litical and  social  lot,  and 

Whereas  the  fallen  Idol  of  the  American 
people  whose  cause  he  had  espoused  and 
pledged  to  aid  to  bring  about  a  better  cli- 
mate In  these  United  States  and  who  has. 
regretably,  prematurely  come  to  the  end  of 
his  most  productive  life  span,  and 

Whereas  the  lamented,  assassinated  lead- 
er of  American  youth,  hope  of  the  aged,  and 
stalwart  champion  of  the  general  rank  and 
file  of  the  American  people  recognized  the 
need  to  change  our  democracy  Into  a  firm, 
dynamic,  and  responsive  form  of  govern- 
ment attuned  to  the  needs  of  the  general 
populace,  and 

Whereas  one  of  the  outstanding  leaders 
of  a  major  political  party  has  given  his  life 
In  an  endeavor  to  bring  about  universal 
peace.  Improvement  In  our  domestic  Ills,  and 
to  Improve  the  social,  economic,  p>olltlcal, 
and  educational  birthright  of  our  American 
people,  be  It 

Resolved  the  Mayor  and  Council  of  the 


Borough  of  East  Paterson  convey  to  his 
widow  and  children,  and  to  his  parents,  the 
deep  and  genuine  sympathy  and  condolences 
of  our  community,  and  be  It  further 

Resolved  a  copy  of  this  Resolution  be  for- 
warded to  Congressman  Henry  J.  Helstoskl 
for  possible  Inclusion  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  so  that  members  of  the  elective 
Congressional  Houses  of  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment may  be  aware  of  the  deep  and  gen- 
uine grief,  and  of  deep  personal  loss  experi- 
enced In  our  community  In  the  recent  tragic 
demise  of  one  of  our  truly  great  national 
leaders. 

Albert  St.  Geosge. 

Mayor. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
America  lost  a  disciple  of  justice  and  a 
man  of  great  courage,  honesty,  and  in- 
tegrity with  the  death  of  Senator  Rob- 
ert F.  Kennedy. 

As  Robert  Kennedy's  brother.  Senator 
Edward  Kennedy,  said  at  the  funeral 
mass  at  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  there  Is 
no  need  to  "idealize"  Robert  Kennedy. 
He  was  clearly  an  outstanding  American, 
a  strong  person,  a  man  of  great  dedica- 
tion to  the  principles  of  equality  and 
justice. 

It  was  shockingly  tragic  that  the  life 
of  this  vigorous  and  dedicated  man 
should  have  been  cut  short  when  he  was 
just  coming  into  his  full  powers.  It  was 
also  tragic  and  even  more  shocking  that 
his  death  came  at  the  hands  of  an 
assassin. 

We  can  only  speculate  what  the  Im- 
pact on  America  might  have  been  had 
Robert  Kennedy  lived  out  his  natural 
life  span.  But  this  we  know — that  It 
took  courage  for  him  to  oppose  the  ma- 
jor policies  of  a  sitting  President  of  his 
own  political  party,  that  Robert  Ken- 
nedy's decision  to  speak  out  in  opposition 
to  these  policies  was  based  on  great  per- 
sonal honesty  and  integrity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  you  and  all 
other  Americans  in  mourning  the  pass- 
ing of  a  remarkable  American,  an  out- 
standing U.S.  Senator,  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy. And  I  extend  my  deepest  condol- 
ences to  Mrs.  Ethel  Kennedy,  the  chil- 
dren of  Ethel  and  Robert  Kennedy,  and 
to  all  other  members  of  the  Kennedy 
family.  May  God  comfort  them  in  this 
time  of  great  sorrow  and  suffering. 


CRIME  IN  WASHINGTON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Rogers]  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  just 
released  new  national  crime  statistics  in- 
dicating a  shocking  increase  of  17  per- 
cent for  the  first  3  months  of  1968.  Here 
in  Washington,  however,  the  increase  re- 
ported by  the  city  for  May  shows  a  stag- 
gering 40-percent  crime  rise  over  May  a 
year  ago. 

In  Washington,  robbery  was  up  55  per- 
cent and  burglary  up  47  percent,  while 
auto  theft  was  up  49  percent.  In  fact, 
five  of  the  seven  categories  making  up  the 
report  show  increases  for  May. 

Of  the  15  Washington  police  precincts, 
only  one  showed  a  drop  in  crime.  One 
precinct  reported  an  88-percent  increase 
in  crime;  four  others  increased  over  50 
percent ;  four  more  over  30  percent. 


The  55-percent  Increase  in  robberies  is 
particularly  disturbing,  since  it  involves 
a  direct  personal  confrontation  between 
the  criminal  and  law-abiding  citizen,  and 
it  most  often  occurs  with  the  use  of  a 
weapon.  *■ 

The  District  of  Columbia  Bankers  As- 
sociation, in  a  resolution  adopted  at  tlie 
clo.se  of  their  recent  annual  convention, 
said  that  there  was  an  immediate  need 
for  an  additional  1,000  policemen  on  the 
streets  in  Washington,  and  that  the 
Army  should  be  used  till  these  men  could 
be  put  to  work.  The  bankers  said: 

The  needs  c,f  our  community  are  so  Im- 
perative that  :;  delay  cannot  be  endured. 

They  .suRgcsted  that  the  1,000  police- 
men could  be  recruited  from  among 
trained  military  personnel,  who  could  l)e 
released  early  from  active  duty  for  this 
purpose. 

The  bankers  pointed  to  a  177-per- 
cent— repeat — 177-percent  increase  in 
bank  robberies  to  date  this  year  over  the 
same  period  last  year. 

The  District  of  Columbia  bankers 
pointed  out: 

Crime  Is  accelerating  at  a' rate  so  rapid  In 
the  Capital  of  the  Nation  as  to  approach 
emer;;cncy  dimensions. 

The  District  of  Columbia  precinct 
showing  the  highest  crime  rate  in- 
crease— 88  percent — is  the  4th  precinct, 
which  also  showed  the  highest  increase 
last  month.  A  major  part  of  this  pre- 
cinct is  the  so-called  model  urban  renew- 
al area  of  Southwest  Washington.  It  re- 
portedly has  some  of  the  best  schools  in 
the  city,  park,  and  recreational  facili- 
ties, public  housing,  and  a  large  and  sub- 
stantial in-town  apartment  and  town- 
house  complex  designed  to  halt  the  flight 
to  the  suburbs  and  encourage  more  peo- 
ple to  move  back  into  the  city.  It  is  also 
experiencing  a  public  office  building  ex- 
pansion program  which  will  bring  addi- 
tional thousands  of  public  employees  and 
private  citizens  into  the  area  daily.  Will 
it  be  safe  for  people  to  work  in  the  South- 
west? Will  it  be  safe  for  people  to  visit 
and  do  business  in  the  Southwest? 

What  will  become  of  this  model  inner 
city  development?  Of  the  millions  of  dol- 
lars invested  by  private  individuals  and 
corporations?  What  of  the  jobs  being 
created,  taxes  being  paid,  and  residents 
attracted  back  into  the  city? 

An  88-percent  increase  in  crime  will 
surely  have  its  effects — if  strong  coimter- 
action  is  not  promptly  taken  by  the  city. 

Tliere  is  a  call  for  new  gun  laws — and 
perhaps  they  would  help  .some,  although 
the  higher  crime  rates  reported  by  the 
FBI  yesterday  are  in  areas  where  sun 
laws  are  already  on  the  books  and  fewer 
citizens  have  guns,  while  far  less  crime  is 
reported  from  rural  areas  or  small  towns, 
where  gun  ownership  is  higher  and  there 
are  fewer  gim  laws. 

But  what  of  the  criminal  who  used  a 
gun  in  Washington  and  was  arrested  and 
tried  for  his  crime?  The  Washington 
Post  published  a  report  of  sentencings  in 
the  district  court  last  week,  and  this  re- 
port should  be  read  by  all  those  genuinely 
Interested  in  the  war  against  crime.  I  will 
note  the  sentences  given  by  Washing- 
ton's judges  for  crimes  which  involved 
theuseof  g'lns: 
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Judge  John  L.  Sirica  had  only  one  sen- 
tencing last  week  involving  guns.  He  sent 
a  man  to  jail  for  a  minimum  of  3  years, 
for  robbery  and  assault  with  a  dangerous 
weapon. 

Judge  George  L.  Hart  had  one  case, 
and  he  gave  a  1-year  sentence  for  un- 
authorized use  of  a  motor  vehicle,  con- 
cealing a  dangerous  weapon  and  p>etty 
larceny. 

Judge  Luther  W.  Youngdahl  also  had 
one  case.  Riving  a  suspended  sentence  for 
a.ssault  with  intent  to  kill,  assault  with 
a  dangerous  weapon,  and  concealing  a 
dangerous  weapon. 

Judge  John  Lewis  Smith.  Jr .  had  two 
cases  last  week.  He  gave  a  2-year  mini- 
mum sentence  for  first-degree  murder 
and  robbery,  and  10  months  for  unau- 
thorized use  of  a  motor  vehicle  and  con- 
cealing a  dangerous  weapon. 

Judue  Gerhard  Gesell  had  three  cases 
last  week  involving  guns.  He  gave  a 
4-year  minimum  sentence  for  assault 
with  a  dangerous  weapon  and  concealing 
a  dangerous  weapon.  In  another  case  he 
gave  a  suspended  sentence  for  armed 
robbery^  assault  with  a  dangeroiis 
weapon,  and  concealing  a  dangerous 
weapon.  And  in  the  third  case,  he  com- 
mitted a  19-year-old  to  an  indeterminate 
time  for  armed  robbery,  assault  with  a 
dangerous  weapon,  and  concealing  a  dan- 
gerous weapon. 

Judge  William  B.  Bryant  had  five 
cases.  He  gave  three  suspended  sentences, 
one  for  housebreaking,  assault  with  a 
dangerous  weapon,  and  assault  to  com- 
mit robbery:  another  for  assault  with  a 
dangerous  weapon,  and  another  for  con- 
cealing a  dangerous  weapon.  He  gave  one 
8-month  minimum  sentence  for  second- 
desjree  murder,  and  he  gave  an  indeter- 
minate sentence  to  a  21-year-old  for  as- 
sault with  a  dan!;erous  weapon,  assault 
on  a  police  officer,  and  concealing  a  dan- 
gerous weapon. 

Judge  Aubrey  E.  Robinson  had  four 
cases  involving  guns  last  week.  He  gave 
a  suspended  sentence  for  housebreaking 
and  assault  with  a  dangerous  weapon,  a 
1-year  minimum  sentence  for  assault 
with  a  dangerous  weapon,  and  he  gave 
two  indeterminate  sentences  under  the 
Youth  Corrections  Act.  one  to  a  20-year- 
old  for  robbery,  assault  with  a  dangerous 
weapon,  and  concealing  a  dangerous 
weapon,  and  an  18-year-old  for  robl)ery. 
assault  with  a  dangerous  weapon. 

To  recap,  there  were  17  cases  up  for 
sentencing  in  district  court  last  week 
which  involved  guns.  Six  cases,  or  one- 
third  of  the  total,  resulted  in  suspended 
sentences.  Four  cases  resulted  in  sen- 
tences under  the  Youth  Corrections  Act, 
although  they  involved  serious  crimes 
and  the  individuals  were  18.  19.  20.  and 
21  years  old.  all  old  enough  to  have  been 
tried  as  adults — for  having  committed 
adult  crimes  with  weapons. 

Perhaps  even  more  shocking  were  the 
sentences  given  out  for  murder.  One  in- 
dividual guilty  of  first-degree  murder 
and  robbery  received  a  2-year  minimum 
sentence.  Another  convicted  of  second- 
degree  murder  received  an  8-month 
minimum  sentence.  And  there  was  one 
suspended  sentence  for  assault  with  in- 
tent to  kill. 

In  each  of  these  cases  guns  were  used. 
In  each  case,  guilty  verdicts  were  en- 


tered. Do  the  sentences  match  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  crimes?  I  think  not.  Do 
the  sentences  indicate  a  need  for  addi- 
tional gun  laws?  Are  the  Judges  of  this 
city  helping  to  fight  crime  by  punishing 
criminals? 

Congress  will  soon  consider  new  gun 
laws.  I  am  hopeful  full  consideration 
will  also  be  given  increasing  the  penalty 
for  those  who  use  weapons  In  crime. 

The  judges  of  Washington  and  other 
cities  must  come  to  realize  the  important 
role  they  must  play  in  removing  the  crim- 
inal, especially  the  repeat  customer, 
from  the  streets. 

And  the  city  government  of  Washinc- 
ton  must  realize  the  need  for  increased 
police  on  the  streets  now.  This  week  the 
city  displayed  the  first  indication  of  an 
awareness  of  the  problem  that  we  have 
seen,  and  it  is  an  encouraging  sign.  But 
there  is  an  immediate  need,  as  the  bank- 
ers, merchants,  and  others  have  been  say- 
ing for  months,  for  more  regular  police 
on  the  streets  every  day,  not  just  when 
an  emergency  comes  along.  If  police  are 
not  available,  or  if  recruiting  and  train- 
ing will  take  some  months,  the  President 
should  send  in  military  police  to  help  out. 
This  is  the  Nation's  Capital,  and  its 
streets  are  not  safe.  Its  homes  are  not 
safe.  Its  merchants  are  not  safe. 

This  is  not  an  issue  that  can  be  passed 
off  to  someone  else.  The  President  ap- 
pointed the  city  government,  and  reor- 
ganized it  according  to  his  own  plan. 
He  is  responsible  for  the  law  ard  order  in 
the  Capital.  He  is  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  District  National  Guard — the  same 
role  held  by  a  Governor  of  a  State — and 
of  course  he  has  at  his  disposal  the  entire 
Federal  Armed  Forces  and  Federal  police 
agencies.  A  40-percent  increase  in  crime 
is  an  indictment  against  those  in  lawful 
authority  who  have  not  acted  to  meet 
this  serious  problem.  As  I  have  pointed 
out  in  previous  remarks  in  the  House. 
ofQcials  of  the  Government  responsible 
for  law  and  order  in  Washington  must  do 
their  job.  or  resign.  If  they  choose  to  do 
neither,  the  President  should  remove 
them  and  appoint  someone  else  in  their 
place.  And  that  applies  to  judges,  prose- 
cutors, mayors,  councilmen.  and  those  in 
the  Justice  Department  who  continue  to 
fret  about  the  problem  and  the  rights  of 
the  criminals  instead  of  taking  strong 
and  decisive  action  to  protect  the  rights 
of  law-abiding  citizens. 


ANNOUNCEMENT   OF    POSITION   ON 
H.R.   6589   AND  S.    1028 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Price  of  Ullnois).  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  HalpernI  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to 
the  primary  elections  in  New  York  State 
last  week,  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  be 
in  my  district  on  parts  of  Monday  and 
Tuesday.  On  Monday,  the  House  took  up 
H.R.  6589,  a  bill  requiring  the  design  and 
construction  of  buildings  financed  with 
Federal  funds  to  be  accessible  to  the 
physically  handicapped. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been  a  stanch  ad- 
vocate of  this  legislation,  and  enthusias- 
tically support  this  bill.  There  was  no 
opportunity  to  be  paired  in  favor  of  the 


measure  inasmuch  as  there  was  no  sin- 
gle Member  opposed  to  the  bill  with 
whom  I  could  have  been  paired.  Hence, 
I  wish  to  state  that  had  I  been  able  to  be 
present  I  would  have  voted  a  resounding 
"aye"  for  this  bill. 

Similarly,  S.  1028,  a  bill  establishing 
Federal  employment  conditions  for  for- 
mer employees  of  county  agriculture 
committees  came  up  the  following  day. 
Here  again,  had  I  been  present.  I  would 
have  voted  most  strongly  in  its  favor. 


PLANNED  D/SRUPTION  OF  DEMO- 
CRATIC N.ATIONAL  CONVENTION- 
PART  2 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  13 
I  placed  in  the  Record  an  article  which 
spelled  out  the  plans  of  certain  groups  to 
disrupt  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention, which  will  be  held  in  Chicago  in 
August. 

The  article  in  question  revealed  that 
three  major  elements  were  engaged  in 
this  project:  a  clearly  leftist  aiad  pro- 
Communist  element  operating  under  the 
umbrella  of  the  National  Mobilization 
Conmiittee  To  End  the  War  in  Vietnam, 
which  includes  both  the  old  and  the  new 
left:  the  fargone  "kooky"  element  of  un- 
bathed  and  unshaven  dabblers  in  dope 
represented  by  the  Youth  International 
Party  or  Yippies.  as  they  are  called;  and 
a  militant  Negro  element  led  by  come- 
dian Dick  Gregory,  who,  as  I  indicated, 
had  called  off  his  earlier  planned  dem- 
onstration at  the  time  I  inserted  the 
item  in  the  Record. 

Since  I  made  my  remarks  on  this  sub- 
ject, the  Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions has  released  the  testimony  of  FBI 
Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  which  was  re- 
ceived in  executive  session  on  Februaiy 
23  of  this  year.  Mr.  Hoover  addressed 
himself  to  the  planned  disruption  of  the 
Democratic  Party  Convention  In  his  tes- 
timony. 

All  Members  of  Congress,  I  believe, 
should  be  aware  of  Mr.  Hoover's  testi- 
mony on  this  subject,  particularly  his 
statement  that  the  Communist  Party 
was  prepared  to  finance  the  office  that 
would  be  set  up  In  Chicago  to  plot  the 
disruption  and  coordinate  the  activities 
of  those  taking  part  In  It. 

I  Include  Mr.  Hoover's  testimony  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 
Planned  Oemonsthations  at  the   National 

Democratic   Convention.   1968 
(Testimony  of  Hon.  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  Direc- 
tor. Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  Before 
x\  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. February  23.   1968) 

Recently,  various  new  left  groups,  militant 
civil  rights  activists,  and  subversive  organi- 
zations have  formulated  plpns  to  stage  a 
massive  demonstration  in  August  1968  at 
the  National  Democratic  Convention  In  Chi- 
cago. 111.  Dr.  Benjamin  Spock,  the  noted 
pediatrician  and  antl-Vletnam  war  critic, 
has  said  that  the  aim  of  the  demonstration 
win  be  to  gather  100.000  adults  and  100.000 
teenagers  outside  the  International  Amphl- 
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theater  during  the  convention  who  will  "de- 
scend upon  the  National  Democratic  Con- 
vention In  Chicago  as  a  final  reminder  to 
the  delegates  of  the  strength  of  the  oppoel- 
tlon." 

During  the  early  part  of  February  1968, 
representatives  of  the  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society,  the  National  Conference  for 
New  Politics,  and  the  Communist  Party- 
U.S.A.,  met  In  Chicago  to  make  plans  for 
coordinating  both  black  and  white  groups 
into  united  activity  at  the  National  Demo- 
cratic Convention.  This  group  discussed  plans 
to  set  up  an  ofHce  in  Chicago,  with  full-time 
personnel,  and  to  Include  representatives 
who  will  travel  across  the  Nation  to  make 
the  mobilization  at  the  convention  success- 
ful. 

Communist  Party  officials  have  Indicated 
that  they  are  willing  to  supply  funds  toward 
the  establishment  of  this  office  and  will  fur- 
nish funds  to  Negro  representatives  to  allow 
them  to  travel  to  Chicago  for  the  purpose 
of  attending  planning  meetings. 


WASHINGTON  POST  ABUSE  OP 
FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Members 
of  Congress  have  been  aware  for  many 
years  that,  for  far  too  long  a  time,  the 
residents  of  our  Nation's  Capital  and  sur- 
rotmdlng  areas  have  faced  a  serious 
morning  news  problem — the  problem  of 
obtaining  truthful,  objective,  and  im- 
blased  accounts  of  news  developments 
and  fair  and  unbiased  editorial  comment 
on  them. 

This  problem  has  been  mentioned  be- 
fore on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate  and  often  in  the  day-to-day  con- 
versations of  many  residents  of  this  area. 
It  was  pinpointed  In  an  article  in  the 
fall  1967  issue  of  the  Columbia  Journal- 
ism Review,  a  quarterly  published  by  the 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism  of  Col- 
umbia University. 

The  article  in  question,  "'What  Makes 
a  Newspaper  Nearly  Great?"  was  an 
analysis  of  Washington's  newspapers, 
with  emphasis  on  "the  primary  morning 
monopoly  paper" — which  means,  of 
course,  the  Washington  Post — the  paper 
which,  unfortunately,  has  for  years  been 
the  city's  only  morning  newspaper.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  the  article 
was  written  by  a  man  of  obviously  liberal 
persuasion  who  is  clearly  sympathetic  to 
the  general  position  and  "line"  of  the 
Washington  Post.  Despite  this,  in  listing 
five  qualities  for  greatness  In  a  news- 
paper, he  stated  without  equivocation 
that  the  Post  Is  weak  In  two  of  the  five 
qualities  he  mentioned. 

The  first  of  the  two,  he  said.  Is  "pro- 
fessionalism." Under  this  heading,  the 
author  wrote: 

Whatever  the  paper's  own  values  and  emo- 
tions, the  reader  should  be  confident  that 
he  gets  the  basic  facts  clear  and  unpolsoned. 

I  am  sure  that  there  are  few  Members 
of  Congress  who  would  disagree  with  the 
author's  conclusion,  arrived  at  after  pro- 
tracted study  of  the  Post  and  comparison 
of  it  with  other  newspapers,  that  poison- 


ing of  so-called  straight  news  items  with 
the  paper's  own  peculiar  values  and  emo- 
tions Is  a  principal  characteristic  of  the 
Washington  Post.  It  seems  that  everyone 
agrees  on  this,  whether  their  general 
persuasion  might  be  classified  as  liberal, 
conservative  or  middle  of  the  road.  The 
Post,  in  other  words,  has  never  been 
known  for  fair  and  objective  reporting 
of  the  news.  On  the  contrary,  its  claim  to 
fame — or  perhaps  I  shouM  say  notori- 
ety— in  this  area  Is  based  on  its  habitual 
slanting  and  twisting  of  the  news  to  serve 
Its  own  purposes.  As  the  author  wrote: 

Too  many  Poet  news  stories  are  flawed  by 
policy. 

The  second  mark  of  greatness  In  which 
the  author  foimd  the  Post  deficient  was 
"a  reliable  sense  of  priority  In  the  news." 
On  this  point,  he  stated : 

The  display  and  order  of  stories  In  a  news- 
paper is  one  of  the  most  subtle  but  profound 
Impacts  of  a  dally  paper.  Even  the  reader  not 
concerned  with  serious  news  subconsciously 
absorbs  a  set  of  values  about  what  Is  im- 
portant in  the  world  by  his  dally  exposure, 
almost  subllminally.  to  the  order  of  stories 
on  Page  One. 

Comparing  the  Post  with  the  Evening 
Star  on  the  two  qualities  I  have  men- 
tioned, the  author  stated  an  obvious 
truth : 

The  star  is  generally  regarded  as  more 
reliable  by  Members  of  Congress  and  most 
of  the  working  press. 

On  May  16,  I  had  occasion  to  make 
remarks  about  misinterpretation  of  the 
report,  "G*errllla  Warfare  Advocates 
In  the  United  States,"  recently  released 
by  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities. It  was  hardly  surprising  that  I 
had  to  refer  to  the  Washington  Post's 
so-called  straight  news  account  of  that 
report  as  the  prime  source  of  the  misin- 
terpretation I  was  discussing.  Today 
there  are  additional  facts  about  the 
Post's  coverage  of  the  committee  report 
in  question  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  because  they  so  force- 
fully demonstrate  the  Post's  policy  of 
slanting  and  twisting  the  facts  not  only 
in  its  "straight  news"  stories  but  also  on 
its  editorial  page — and  then  keeping 
from  the  public  the  truth  about  its  abuse 
of  a  free  press. 

The  Post  "news"  account  of  the  com- 
mittee report  was  published  on  May  6. 
the  day  the  report  was  released.  On  May 
9,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Post  correcting 
the  false  and  misleading  picture  of  the 
committee  report  it  had  created  both  by 
its  headline  and  by  the  wording  of  its 
news  story.  Over  a  month  has  passed 
since  that  time — and  the  Post  still  has 
not  published  my  letter. 

On  May  7,  the  day  after  the  committee 
report  was  released,  the  Post  published 
an  editorial  claiming  that  the  report 
listed  "repressive  devices,  including  the 
use  of  detention  camps"  to  control  a 
guerrilla  warfare  uprising.  It  stated  that 
these  devices  will  "only  serve  as  propa- 
ganda for  the  extremists  who  are  trying 
to  excite  the  Negro  community  with  the 
mad  fiction  that  the  Government  Is  pre- 
paring some  kind  of  program  against  the 
whole  Negro  community"  and  also  that 
they  would  "help  to  frighten  and  excite 
racial  hatreds  and  unjustifiable  fears." 

Relative  to  this  claim,  I  would  like  to 


quote  excerpts  from  my  May  9  letter  to 
the  Post  which  it  has  refused  to  print — 
apparently  because  It  is  afraid  to  let  its 
readers  know  how  unprincipled  and  dis- 
honest those  editorial  statements  were: 
Quoting  from  my  letter: 

On  May  5.  the  Washington  Post  proclaimed 
in  a  page  one  headline  "HUAC  Would  Intern 
Any  Negro  •Guerrillas."  "  "your  headline  would 
have  been  Just  as  accurate  (I.e.,  misleading) 
If  it  had  read  "HUAC  Would  Intern  Any 
White  •Guerrillas."  " 

Inasmuch  as  the  report  deals  with  pre- 
dominantly white,  as  well  as  black  militant, 
organizations  which  advocate  guerrilla  war- 
fare .  .  .  there  was  no  Justification  for  In- 
serting the  word  "Negro'"  In  Its  (The  Post's) 
headline. 

Its  doing  so  was  completely  xinwarranted 
and.  of  course,  inflammatory.  By  resorting  to 
this  device  the  Post  was  guilty  of  the  very 
thing  it  accu.sed  the  Committee  of  doing  In 
an  editorial  published  on  the  following  day. 
The  Post  headline,  to  quote  that  editorial, 
will  "help  to  frighten  and  excite  racial 
hatreds  and  unjustifiable  fears'"  and  serve 
those  who  are  trying  to  "'excite  the  Negro 
community  with  the  mad  fiction  that  the 
Government  Is  preparing  some  kind  of  pro- 
gram against  the  whole  Negro  community." 

1  will  leave  it  to  the  readers  of  the  Post 
to  Judge  whether  the  Committee  is  guilty, 
as  you  charge,  of  helping  to  excite  "'race 
hatreds  and  unjustifiable  fears"'  because  it 
has  spelled  out  In  a  calm  and  reasonable 
manner  the  steps  our  Government  could 
take  to  suppress  a  guerrilla  uprising  If  such 
should  ever  be  attempted. 

In  case  there  is  doubt  In  anyone's  mind 
about  my  statement  that  It  was  the  Post, 
rather  than  the  committee,  which  was 
provoking  unjustified  fears  and  promot- 
ing racial  animosity,  I  would  like  to  call 
attention  to  a  lengthy  article  published 
In  the  Washington  Sunday  Star  on  May 
19  of  this  year.  This  article  concerned 
the  Poor  Peoples  Campaign  and  the  over- 
all racial  situation  in  Washington.  It 
stated  that  on  the  afternoon  of  May  7, 
five  young  Negro  members  of  the  com- 
munity-action neighborhood  develop- 
ment youth  program  had  gathered  in  a 
back  room  of  a  neighborhood  center  in 
the  Negro  section  of  Washington  and 
had  talked  for  2  hours  about  what  was 
going  on  In  the  city.  In  the  course  of 
describing  their  feelings  and  reactions, 
the  article  revealed  how  the  Post's 
slanted  writing  had  stimulated  unjusti- 
fied fears  on  their  part.  It  stated: 

Negroes  as  well  as  whites  these  days  have 
their  hang-ups.  and  one  of  them  is  the 
spectre  of  the  concentration  camp.  The  day 
before,  news  stories  had  said  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  is  proposing 
detention  centers  for  anyone  caught  in  guer- 
rilla-type activities. 

The  article  then  went  on  to  explain  the 
difficulty  its  writer  had  in  reassuring 
these  young  men  about  their  fear  of 
Negroes  being  incarcerated  in  detention 
centers. 

Supplementing  this  article.  I  can  state 
it  as  a  fact,  based  on  confidential  but 
completely  reliable  information  I  have 
received  as  Chairman  of  the  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  Committee,  that  the  dis- 
torted Washington  Post  reports  and  edi- 
torials about  the  committee  report  have 
served  both  to  Inflame,  and  also  to  arouse 
fear,  among  other  Negroes  in  the  area  in 
addition  to  the  young  men  referred  to  in 
the  Star  accoimt. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  the 
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Judge  John  L.  Sirica  had  only  one  sen- 
tencing last  week  involving  suns.  He  sent 
a  man  to  jail  for  a  minimum  of  3  years, 
for  robbery  and  assault  with  a  dangerous 
weapon. 

Judge  George  L.  Hart  had  one  case, 
and  he  gave  a  1-year  sentence  for  un- 
authorized use  of  a  motor  vehicle,  con- 
cealing a  dangerous  weapon  and  petty 
larceny. 

Judge  Luther  W.  Youngdahl  also  had 
one  case,  giving  a  suspended  sentence  for 
assault  with  intent  to  kill,  assault  with 
a  dangerous  weapon,  and  concealing  a 
dangerous  weapon. 

Judge  John  Lewis  Smith.  Jr.,  had  two 
cases  last  week.  He  gave  a  2-year  mini- 
mum sentence  for  first-degree  murder 
and  robljery.  and  10  months  for  unau- 
thorized use  of  a  motor  vehicle  and  con- 
cealing a  dangerous  weapon. 

JudKe  Gerhard  Gesell  had  three  cases 
last  week  involving  guns.  He  gave  a 
4-year  minimum  sentence  for  assault 
with  a  dangerous  weapon  and  concealing 
a  dangerous  weapon.  In  another  case  he 
gave  a  suspended  sentence  for  armed 
robberyj  assault  with  a  dangerous 
weapHjn.  and  concealing  a  dangerous 
weapxjn.  And  in  the  third  case,  he  com- 
mitted a  19-year-old  to  an  indeterminate 
time  for  armed  robbery,  assault  with  a 
dangerous  weapon,  and  concealing  a  dan- 
gerous weapon. 

Judfje  William  B.  Bryant  had  five 
cases.  He  gave  three  suspended  sentences, 
one  for  housebreaking,  assault  with  a 
dangerous  weapon,  and  assault  to  com- 
mit robbery:  another  for  assault  with  a 
dangerous  weapon,  and  another  for  con- 
cealing a  dangerous  weapon.  He  gave  one 
8-month  minimum  sentence  for  second- 
degree  murder,  and  he  gave  an  indeter- 
minate sentence  to  a  21-year-old  for  as- 
sault with  a  dangerous  weapon,  assault 
on  a  police  officer,  and  concealing  a  dan- 
gerous weapon. 

Judge  Aubrey  E.  Robinson  had  four 
cases  invo.ving  gims  last  week.  He  gave 
a  suspended  sentence  for  housebreaking 
and  assault  with  a  dangerous  weapon,  a 
1-year  minimum  sentence  for  assault 
with  a  dangerous  weapon,  and  he  gave 
two  indeterminate  sentences  under  the 
Youth  Corrections  Act.  one  to  a  20-year- 
old  for  robbery,  assault  with  a  dangerous 
weapon,  and  concealing  a  dangerous 
weapon,  and  an  18-year-old  for  robbery, 
assault  with  a  dangerous  weapon. 

To  recap,  there  were  17  cases  up  for 
sentencing  in  district  court  last  week 
which  involved  guns.  Six  cases,  or  one- 
third  of  the  total,  resulted  in  suspended 
sentences.  Four  cases  resulted  in  sen- 
tences under  the  Youth  Corrections  Act. 
although  they  involved  serious  crimes 
and  the  individuals  were  18.  19.  20.  and 
21  years  old,  all  old  enough  to  have  been 
tried  as  adults — for  having  committed 
adult  crimes  with  weapons. 

Perhaps  even  more  shocking  were  the 
sentences  given  out  for  murder.  One  in- 
dividual guilty  of  first-degree  murder 
and  robbery  received  a  2-year  minimum 
sentence.  Another  convicted  of  second- 
degree  murder  received  an  8-month 
minimum  sentence.  And  there  was  one 
suspended  sentence  for  assault  with  in- 
tent to  kill. 

In  each  of  these  cases  guns  were  used. 
In  each  case,  guilty  verdicts  were  en- 


tered. E>o  the  sentences  match  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  crimes?  I  think  not.  Do 
the  sentences  indicate  a  need  for  addi- 
tional gim  laws?  Are  the  judges  of  this 
city  helping  to  fight  crime  by  punishing 
criminals? 

Congress  will  soon  consider  new  gun 
laws.  I  am  hopeful  full  consideration 
will  also  be  given  increasing  the  penalty 
for  those  who  use  weapons  in  crime. 

The  judges  of  Washington  and  other 
cities  must  come  to  realize  the  important 
role  they  must  play  in  removing  the  crim- 
inal, especially  the  repeat  customer, 
from  the  streets. 

And  the  city  government  of  Washing- 
ton must  realize  the  need  for  increased 
police  on  the  streets  now.  This  week  the 
city  displayed  the  first  indication  of  an 
awareness  of  the  problem  that  we  have 
seen,  and  it  is  an  encouraging  sign.  But 
there  is  an  immediate  need,  as  the  bank- 
ers, merchants,  and  others  have  been  say- 
ing for  months,  for  more  regular  police 
on  the  streets  every  day.  not  just  when 
an  emergency  comes  along.  If  police  are 
not  available,  or  if  recruiting  and  train- 
ing will  take  some  months,  the  President 
should  send  in  military  ixilice  to  help  out. 
This  is  the  Nation's  Capital,  and  its 
streets  are  not  safe.  Its  homes  are  not 
safe.  Its  merchants  are  not  safe. 

This  is  not  an  issue  that  can  be  passed 
off  to  someone  else.  The  President  ap- 
pointed the  city  government,  and  reor- 
ganized it  according  to  his  own  plan. 
He  is  responsible  for  the  law  ard  order  in 
the  Capital.  He  is  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  District  National  Guard — the  same 
role  held  by  a  Governor  of  a  State — and 
of  course  he  has  at  his  disposal  the  entire 
Federal  Armed  Forces  and  Federal  police 
agencies.  A  40-percent  increase  In  crime 
is  an  indictment  against  those  in  lawful 
authority  who  have  not  acted  to  meet 
this  serious  problem.  As  I  have  pointed 
out  in  previous  remarks  in  the  House, 
officials  of  the  Government  responsible 
for  law  and  order  In  Washington  must  do 
their  job.  or  resign.  If  they  choose  to  do 
neither,  the  President  should  remove 
them  and  appoint  someone  else  in  their 
place.  And  that  applies  to  judges,  prose- 
cutors, mayors,  councilmen,  and  those  In 
the  Justice  Department  who  continue  to 
fret  about  the  problem  and  the  rights  of 
the  criminals  Instead  of  taking  strong 
and  decisive  action  to  protect  the  rights 
of  law-abiding  citizens. 


ANNOUNCEMENT   OP   POSITION   ON 
H.R.   6589  AND  S.    1028 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
Price  of  Illinois).  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  HalpernJ  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to 
the  primary  elections  in  New  York  State 
last  week,  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  be 
In  my  district  on  parts  of  Monday  and 
Tuesday.  On  Monday,  the  House  took  up 
H.R.  6589,  a  bill  requiring  the  design  and 
construction  of  buildings  financed  with 
Federal  funds  to  be  accessible  to  the 
physically  handicapped. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  a  stanch  ad- 
vocate of  this  legislation,  and  enthusias- 
tically support  this  bill.  There  was  no 
opportunity  to  be  paired  in  favor  of  the 


measure  Inasmuch  as  there  was  no  sin- 
gle Member  opposed  to  the  bill  with 
whom  I  could  have  been  paired.  Hence, 
I  wish  to  state  that  had  I  been  able  to  be 
present  I  would  have  voted  a  resounding 
"aye"  for  this  bill. 

Similarly,  S.  1028,  a  bill  establishing 
Federal  employment  conditions  for  for- 
mer employees  of  county  agriculture 
committees  came  up  the  following  day. 
Here  again,  had  I  been  present,  I  would 
have  voted  most  strongly  in  its  favor. 


PLANNED  DISRUPTION  OF  DEMO- 
CRATIC NATIONAL  CONVENTION- 
PART  2 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Ml-.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Thp  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  13 
I  placed  in  the  Record  an  article  which 
spelled  out  the  plans  of  certain  groups  to 
disrupt  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention, which  will  be  held  in  Chicago  in 
August. 

The  article  in  question  revealed  that 
three  major  elements  were  engaged  in 
this  project:  a  clearly  leftist  and  pro- 
Communist  element  operating  under  the 
umbrella  of  the  National  Mobilization 
Committee  To  End  the  War  in  Vietnam, 
which  includes  both  the  old  and  the  new 
left:  the  fargone  "kooky"  element  of  un- 
bathed  and  unshaven  dabblers  in  dope 
represented  by  the  Youth  International 
Party  or  Yippies,  as  they  are  called;  and 
a  militant  Negro  element  led  by  come- 
dian Dick  Gregory,  who,  as  I  indicated, 
had  called  off  his  earlier  planned  dem- 
onstration at  the  time  I  inserted  the 
item  in  the  Record. 

Since  I  made  my  remarks  on  this  sub- 
ject, the  Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions has  released  the  testimony  of  FBI 
Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  which  was  re- 
ceived in  executive  session  on  Februaiy 
23  of  this  year.  Mr.  Hoover  addressed 
himself  to  the  planned  disruption  of  the 
Democratic  Party  Convention  in  his  tes- 
timony. 

All  Members  of  Congress,  I  believe, 
should  be  aware  of  Mr.  Hoovers  testi- 
mony on  this  subject,  particularly  his 
statement  that  the  Communist  Party 
was  prepared  to  finance  the  office  that 
would  be  set  up  in  Chicago  to  plot  the 
disruption  and  coordinate  the  activities 
of  those  taking  part  in  it. 

I  include  Mr.  Hoover's  testimony  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 
Planned  Demonstrations  at  the  National 

Democratic  Convention.  1968 
(Testimony  of  Hon.  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  Direc- 
tor. Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  Before 
.T  Sukjcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. February  23.   1968) 
Recently,  various  new  left  groups,  mllit.Tnt 
civil  rights  activists,  and  subversive  organi- 
zations  have   formulated    pl»ns   to   stage   a 
massive   demonstration    in   August    1968   at 
the  National  Democratic  Convention  in  Chi- 
cago.   111.    Dr.    Benjamin    Spock,    the    noted 
pediatrician    and    anti-Vietnam    war    critic, 
has  said  that  the  aim  of  the  demonstration 
will  be  to  gather  100,000  adults  and  100,000 
teenagers  outside  the  International  Amphl- 
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theater  during  the  convention  who  will  "de- 
scend upon  the  National  Democratic  Con- 
vention in  Chicago  as  a  final  reminder  to 
the  delegates  of  the  strength  of  the  opposi- 
tion." 

During  the  early  part  of  February  1968, 
representatives  of  the  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society,  the  National  Conference  for 
New  Politics,  and  the  Communist  Party- 
U.S.A.,  met  in  Chicago  to  make  plans  for 
coordinating  both  black  and  white  groups 
Into  united  activity  at  the  National  Demo- 
cratic Convention.  This  group  discussed  plans 
to  set  up  an  offlce  In  Chicago,  with  full-time 
personnel,  and  to  Include  representatives 
who  win  travel  across  the  Nation  to  make 
the  mobilization  at  the  convention  success- 
ful. 

Communist  Party  ofBclals  have  Indicated 
that  they  are  willing  to  supply  funds  toward 
the  establishment  of  this  office  and  will  fur- 
nish funds  to  Negro  representatives  to  allow 
them  to  travel  to  Chicago  for  the  purpose 
of  attending  planning  meetings. 


WASHINGTON  POST  ABUSE  OP 
FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Members 
of  Congress  have  been  aware  for  many 
years  that,  for  far  too  long  a  time,  the 
residents  of  our  Nation's  Capital  and  sur- 
rounding areas  have  faced  a  serious 
morning  news  problem — the  problem  of 
obtaining  truthful,  objective,  and  un- 
biased accounts  of  news  developments 
and  fair  and  unbiased  editorial  comment 
on  them. 

This  problem  has  been  mentioned  be- 
fore on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate  and  often  in  the  day-to-day  con- 
versations of  many  residents  of  this  area. 
It  was  pinpointed  in  an  article  In  the 
fall  1967  issue  of  the  Columbia  Journal- 
ism Review,  a  quarterly  published  by  the 
Graduate  School  of  Joiu-nalism  of  Col- 
umbia University. 

The  article  in  question,  "What  Makes 
a  Newspaper  Nearly  Great?"  was  an 
analysis  of  Washington's  newspapers, 
with  emphasis  on  "the  primary  morning 
monopoly  paper" — which  means,  of 
course,  the  Washington  Post — the  paper 
which,  unfortunately,  has  for  years  been 
the  city's  only  morning  newspaper.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  the  article 
was  written  by  a  man  of  obviously  liberal 
persuasion  who  is  clearly  sympathetic  to 
the  general  position  and  "line"  of  the 
Washington  Post.  Despite  this,  in  listing 
five  qualities  for  greatness  in  a  news- 
paper, he  stated  without  equivocation 
that  the  Post  Is  weak  in  two  of  the  five 
qualities  he  mentioned. 

The  first  of  the  two,  he  said,  is  "pro- 
fessionalism." Under  this  heading,  the 
author  wrote: 

Whatever  the  paper's  own  values  and  emo- 
tions, the  reader  should  be  confident  that 
be  gets  the  basic  facts  clear  and  unpoisoned. 

I  am  sure  that  there  are  few  Members 
of  Congress  who  would  disagree  with  the 
author's  conclusion,  arrived  at  after  pro- 
tracted study  of  the  Post  and  comparison 
of  it  with  other  newspapers,  that  poison- 


ing of  so-called  straight  news  items  with 
the  paper's  own  peculiar  values  and  emo- 
tions is  a  principal  characteristic  of  the 
Washington  Post.  It  seems  that  everyone 
agrees  on  this,  whether  their  general 
persuasion  might  be  classified  as  liberal, 
conservative  or  middle  of  the  road.  The 
Post,  in  other  words,  has  never  been 
known  for  fair  and  objective  reporting 
of  the  news.  On  the  contrary,  its  claim  to 
fame — or  perhaps  I  should  say  notori- 
ety— in  this  area  is  based  on  its  habitual 
slanting  and  twisting  of  the  news  to  serve 
its  own  purposes.  As  the  author  wrote: 
Too  many  Poet  news  stories  are  flawed  by 
policy. 

The  second  mark  of  ereatne.ss  in  which 
the  author  found  the  Post  deficient  was 
"a  reliable  sense  of  priority  in  the  news." 
On  this  point,  he  stated : 

The  display  and  order  of  stories  In  a  news- 
paper is  one  of  the  most  subtle  but  profound 
impacts  of  a  dally  paper.  Even  the  reader  not 
concerned  with  serious  news  subconsciously 
absorbs  a  set  of  values  about  what  Is  im- 
portant In  the  world  by  his  dally  exposure, 
almost  subllmlnally,  to  the  order  of  stories 
on  Page  One. 

Comparing  the  Post  with  the  Evening 
Star  on  the  two  qualities  I  have  men- 
tioned, the  author  stated  an  obvious 
truth : 

The  star  is  generally  regarded  as  more 
reliable  by  Members  of  Congress  and  most 
of  the  working  press. 

On  May  16,  I  had  occasion  to  make 
remarks  about  misinterpretation  of  the 
report,  "Gterrilla  Warfare  Advocates 
in  the  United  States,"  recently  released 
by  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities. It  was  hardly  surprising  that  I 
had  to  refer  to  the  Washington  Post's 
so-called  straight  news  account  of  that 
report  as  the  prime  source  of  the  misin- 
terpretation I  was  discussing.  Today 
there  are  additional  facts  about  the 
Post's  coverage  of  the  committee  report 
in  question  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  because  they  so  force- 
fully demonstrate  the  Post's  policy  of 
slanting  and  twisting  the  facts  not  only 
in  its  "straight  news"  stories  but  also  on 
its  editorial  page — and  then  keeping 
from  the  public  the  truth  about  its  abuse 
of  a  free  press. 

The  Post  "news"  account  of  the  com- 
mittee report  was  published  on  May  6, 
the  day  the  report  was  released.  On  May 
9. 1  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Post  correcting 
the  false  and  misleading  picture  of  the 
committee  report  it  had  created  both  by 
its  headline  and  by  the  wording  of  its 
news  story.  Over  a  month  has  passed 
since  that  time — and  the  Post  still  has 
not  published  my  letter. 

On  May  7,  the  day  after  the  committee 
report  was  released,  the  Post  published 
an  editorial  claiming  that  the  report 
listed  "repressive  devices,  including  the 
use  of  detention  camps"  to  control  a 
guerrilla  warfare  uprising.  It  stated  that 
these  devices  will  "only  serve  as  propa- 
ganda for  the  extremists  who  are  trying 
to  excite  the  Negro  community  with  the 
mad  fiction  that  the  Government  is  pre- 
paring some  kind  of  program  against  the 
whole  Negro  community"  and  also  that 
they  would  "help  to  frighten  and  excite 
racial  hatreds  and  unjustifiable  fears." 

Relative  to  this  claim,  I  would  like  to 


quote  excerpts  from  my  May  9  letter  to 
the  Post  which  it  has  refused  to  print — 
apparently  because  it  is  afraid  to  let  its 
readers  know  how  unprincipled  and  dis- 
honest those  editorial  statements  were: 
Quoting  from  my  letter: 

On  May  5,  the  Washington  Post  proclaimed 
In  a  page  one  headline  "HUAC  Would  Intern 
Any  Negro  'Guerrillas.'  "  Your  headline  would 
have  been  Just  as  accurate  (I.e.,  misleading) 
If  it  had  read  "HUAC  Would  Intern  Any 
White  •Guerrillas. '  " 

Inasmuch  as  the  report  deals  with  pre- 
dominantly white.  OS  well  as  black  militant, 
organizations  which  advocate  guerrilla  war- 
fare .  .  .  there  was  no  Justification  for  In- 
serting the  word  "Negro"  In  Its  (Tlie  Post's) 
headline. 

Its  doing  so  was  completely  unwarranted 
and,  of  course.  Inflammatory.  By  resorting  to 
this  device  the  Post  was  guilty  of  the  very 
thing  it  accused  the  Committee  of  doing  in 
an  editorial  published  on  the  following  day. 
The  Post  headline,  to  quote  that  editorial, 
will  "help  to  frighten  and  excite  racial 
hatreds  and  unjustifiable  fears"  and  serve 
those  who  are  trying  to  "excite  the  Negro 
community  with  the  mad  fiction  that  the 
Government  Is  preparing  some  kind  of  pro- 
gram against  the  whole  Negro  community." 

I  will  leave  it  to  the  readers  of  the  Post 
to  Judge  whether  the  Committee  is  guilty, 
as  yovi  charge,  of  helping  to  excite  "race 
hatreds  and  unjustifiable  fears"  because  It 
has  spelled  out  in  a  calm  and  reasonable 
manner  the  steps  our  Government  could 
take  to  suppress  a  guerrilla  uprising  if  such 
should  ever  be  attempted. 

In  case  there  is  doubt  In  anyone's  mind 
about  my  statement  that  it  was  the  Post, 
rather  than  the  committee,  which  was 
provoking  unjustified  fears  and  promot- 
ing racial  animosity,  I  would  like  to  call 
attention  to  a  lengthy  article  published 
in  the  Washington  Sunday  Star  on  May 
19  of  this  year.  This  article  concerned 
the  Poor  Peoples  Campaign  and  the  over- 
all racial  situation  in  Washington.  It 
stated  that  on  the  afternoon  of  May  7, 
five  young  Negro  members  of  the  com- 
munity-action neighborhood  develop- 
ment youth  program  had  gathered  in  a 
back  room  of  a  neighborhood  center  in 
the  Negro  section  of  Washington  and 
had  talked  for  2  hours  about  what  was 
going  on  in  the  city.  In  the  course  of 
describing  their  feelings  and  reactions, 
the  article  revealed  how  the  Post's 
slanted  writing  had  stimulated  unjusti- 
fied fears  on  their  part.  It  stated: 

Negroes  as  well  as  whites  these  days  have 
their  hang-ups,  and  one  of  them  is  the 
spectre  of  the  concentration  camp.  The  day 
before,  news  stories  had  said  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  is  proposing 
detention  centers  for  anyone  caught  in  guer- 
rilla-type activities. 

The  article  then  went  on  to  explain  the 
difficulty  its  writer  had  in  reassuring 
these  young  men  about  their  fear  of 
Negroes  being  incarcerated  in  detention 
centers. 

Supplementing  this  article.  I  can  state 
it  as  a  fact,  based  on  confidential  but 
completely  reliable  information  I  have 
received  as  Chairman  of  the  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  Committee,  that  the  dis- 
torted Washington  Post  reports  and  edi- 
torials about  the  committee  report  have 
served  both  to  inflame,  and  also  to  arouse 
fear,  among  other  Negroes  in  the  area  in 
addition  to  the  young  men  referred  to  in 
the  Star  account. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  the 
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Post  editorial's  use  of  the  word  "repres- 
sive." in  describing  the  committee  re- 
port's listing  of  measures  that  might  be 
utilized  by  the  Government  to  suppress  a 
guerrilla  uprising,  created  the  impression 
that  the  committee  had  actually  recom- 
mended extreme  and  unjustified  meas- 
ures for  such  an  emergency.  Actually,  as 
a  reading  of  the  report  reveals,  the  meas- 
ures are  very  moderate  and  not  at  all  of 
the  type  the  word  •repressive'  suggests. 
The  Post's  use  of  this  word,  however,  did 
serve  to  further  excite  hatred  and  fear. 

The  Post  was  apparently  not  satisfied 
with  one  misleading  "news'  story  and 
one  dishonest  editorial  on  the  commit- 
tee report.  It  had  to  go  further.  Accord- 
ingly, on  May  13.  it  published  another 
"news "  story,  written  by  George  Lard- 
ner.  Jr..  who  had  written  the  original 
storj-  about  the  release  of  the  report. 
This  story,  it  is  worth  noting,  was  pub- 
lished 4  days  after  my  still-suppressed 
letter  had  been  written  to  the  Post.  This 
article  was  headlined  "Detention  Cen- 
ters Rejected:  Never  a  Need.  Clark  De- 
clarer." The  opening  paragraph  in  this 
article  yead: 

The  Justice  Department  ha»  IcUy  rejected 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee's controversial  suggestion  of  "detention 
centers"    (or   Black   Nationalist   "guerrillas." 

That  statement  was  completely  false. 
The  Post  and  its  staff  writer.  Lardner. 
however,  wanted  their  readers  to  lielieve 
it  was  true,  so  the  next  paragraph  was 
worded  as  follow : 

Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark,  inter- 
viewed yesterday  on  ABCs  "Issues  and  An- 
swers." said.  "There  are  no  concentration 
camps  in  this  country.  There  are  no  plans 
to  prepare  any  concentration  camps  in  this 
country.  No  concentration  camps  are  needed 
in  this  country.  We  have  not  had  a  situation 
In  all  of  the  dlfflcultles  that  we  have  faced 
through  these  last  years,  or  indeed,  in  the 
very  difficult  situations  we  have  faced  from 
the  stand(x>lnt  of  riots  and  disturbances 
throughout  our  history,  which  has  indicated 
a  need  for  any  mass  detention  facilities  for 
American  citizens,  and  I  see  no  such  need 
now." 

Now  that  sounds,  of  course,  as  though 
the  Attorney  General  had  made  the 
above  statement  on  the  May  12  "Issues 
and  Answers' '  program  in  direct  appli- 
cation to  the  committees  report  on 
guerrilla  warfare.  Undoubtedly,  every 
reader  of  the  Post  article  accepted  that 
as  a  fact. 

But  what  is  the  truth?  The  truth,  as 
opposed  to  the  Post  lie.  is  that  Attorney 
General  Ramsey  Clark  actually  made 
the  above  statement  in  reference  to  the 
Poor  People  s  March.  The  greater  part  of 
the  May  12  "Issues  and  Answers "  pro- 
gram was  devoted  to  the  march.  The 
question  of  possible  massive  civil  dis- 
obedience by  the  marchers  was  brought 
up  and  the  following  question  was  asked 
of  the  Attorney  General : 

Well  ...  on  the  one  hand,  filling  the 
Jails  by  encouraging  mass  an'ests  and  not 
putting  up  ball  has  been  mentioned  as  a 
technique  of  civil  disobedience  and.  on  the 
other,  some  of  the  Negroes  seem  to  be  ready 
to  accept  the  fear  that  you  are  all  pre- 
paring concentration  camps  for  them,  to  ar- 
rest them  en  masse.  Would  you  address  your- 
self to  both  of  these  prospects? 

As  I  said,  it  was  in  answer  to  this 
question  that  the  Attorney  General  made 


the  above-quoted  remark.  His  statement 
was  in  no  way  directed  to  the  commit- 
tee's report  on  guerrilla  warfare,  which 
was  not  once  mentioned  on  the  pro- 
gram or  even  referred  to  indirectly. 

Post  writer  George  Lardner.  Jr..  one 
would  suppose,  would  have  been  satisfied 
with  falsifying  the  two  lead  paragraphs 
in  his  article.  Tliis  was  not  the  case,  how- 
ever. Immediately  after  quoting  the  At- 
torney General's  remarks  on  the  Poor 
Peoples  March  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
it  appear  that  he  had  made  them  about 
the  committee  report.  Lardner  wrote: 

Enrlier.  Assist.-int  Attorney  General  J.  Wal- 
ter Yeagley  said  there  was  "no  support"  in 
the  Nation's  internal  security  laws  for  the 
Un-American  Activities  Committee's  sugges- 
tion. 

Yengley  made  plain  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment considers  the  idea  inflammatory 
and  a  disservice  to  hopes  tor  racial  harmony. 

This.  too.  was  a  false  .statement.  Mr. 
Yeagley  has  informed  me  by  letter  that 
he  has  not  been  contacted  by  Mr.  Lard- 
ner or  any  other  Post  writer  for  a  state- 
ment on  the  committee  report,  that  he 
has  siven  them  no  statement  on  the  re- 
port and  that  at  no  time  has  he  "made 
it  plain"  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
considers  material  in  the  committee  re- 
port "inflammatory  and  a  disservice  to 
hopes  for  racial  harmony. " 

I  do  not  want  to  rehash  each  para- 
graph of  this  dishonest  article,  but  there 
is  one  point  about  the  final  paragraph 
which  deserves  mention.  It  closed  with  a 
quotation  by  Attorney  General  Clark 
that — 

People  who  spread  false  rumors  about 
concentration  camps  are  either  Ignorant  of 
the  facts  or  have  a  motive  of  dividing  this 
country. 

By  ending  the  Post  "news "  story  with 
these  words,  the  writer  created  the  im- 
pression that  the  committee  was  either 
uninformed  or.  like  certain  subversive 
elements  in  the  United  States,  was  know- 
ingly and  with  evil  intent,  spreading  false 
rimiors  about  the  preparation  of  concen- 
tration camps  for  Negro  rioters. 

I  must  confess  that  there  is  certain 
slickness  in  this  reporting  even  though  it 
is  utterly  unprincipled  and  dishonest.  By 
cleverly  blending  the  paragraphs  I  have 
quoted  and  mentioned,  the  Post  "news" 
reporter  had  created  the  impression  that 
the  committee  urged  that,  under  the 
Internal  Security  Act.  "concentration 
camps  "  be  established  for  Negro  rioters; 
that  the  Attorney  General  had  flatly  re- 
pudiated the  committee  recommenda- 
tion, and.  Anally,  that  Mr.  Yeagley  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  had  found  the 
committee  report  inflammatory  and  "a 
disservice  to  hopes  for  racial  harmony. " 

Not  content  with  spreading  these  un- 
mitigated lies  over  its  own  pages,  the 
Washington  Post,  through  its  news  serv- 
ice, disseminated  them  throughout  the 
Nation  with  the  result  that  they  were 
picked  up  and  published  in  other  news- 
papers. 

Normally  dishonest  persons  would 
have  been  satisfied  with  an  "accomplish- 
ment" of  such  proportions,  but  the 
Washington  Post  is  not  normally  dis- 
honest and  unprincipled,  it  is  extraordi- 
narily so.  And  so,  on  May  15.  it  published 
still    another    dishonest    editorial    on 


the   subject   entitled   "These  Detention 
Camps." 

The  concluding  sentence  in  the  first 
paragraph  of  this  editorial  was  so  slop- 
pily written  that  one  cannot  be  sure 
whether  it  was  meant  to  state  that  the 
current  hubbub"  about  concentration 
camps  and  the  rumors  that  they  are  now 
awaiting  Negro  occupancy  have  been 
created  by  "racial  tension  and  distrust " 
and  that  the  committee  report  has  merely 
fed  these  rumors,  or  to  state  that  the 
whole  hubbub  and  the  rumors  spring 
from  the  committee  report. 

Either  of  these  statements,  however, 
would  be  completely  false.  Tlie  truth  is 
that  the  hubbub  and  the  rumors  referred 
to  have  been  caused  primarily — if  not 
wholly — by  the  Communist  Party.  Tlie 
party,  operating  through  one  of  its 
fronts,  the  Citizens  Committee  for  Con- 
stitutional Liberties,  brought  about  the 
publication  of  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Con- 
centration Camps.  U.S.A.. "  which  was 
written  by  Charles  R.  Allen.  Jr.  Commu- 
nist bookstores.  Communist  fronts,  and 
party  members  have  been  promoting  this 
pamphlet  and  the  allegations  contained 
in  it  ever  since  it  was  published  in  1966 
as  pmrt  of  the  overall  Communist  effort 
to  discredit  the  Internal  Secuilty  Act  and 
to  feed  racial  tensions.  In  doing  this,  they 
have  recently  had  the  help  of  SNCC  lead- 
ers Stokely  Carmlchael  and  H.  Rap 
Brown,  as  well  as  other  mllitaints. 

To  claim  that  these  rumors  have  arisen 
oiUy  because  of  existing  racial  tensions 
is  to  completely  falsify  the  facts  and 
whitewash  the  operations  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party.  It  is  equally  dishonest  to  say 
that  the  committee  report,  rather  than 
the  Post's  dishonest  reporting  about  it. 
has  fed  these  rumors. 

It  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  certain 
groups  and  individuals  are  advocating 
and  plaruiing  guerrilla  warfare  in  this 
country.  They  say  so  themselves.  Rev. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr..  himself, 
acknowledged  this  prior  to  his  assassina- 
tion. The  Post  May  15  editorial,  however, 
in  its  efforts  to  discredit  the  committee, 
attempted  to  cast  doubt  on  this  truth. 
It  referred  to  the  guerrilla  warfare  which 
is  "allegedly  "  advocated  by  certain  ele- 
ments, thus  implying  falsely  that,  de- 
spite the  committee  report,  there  is  se- 
rious question  as  to  whether  anyone  in 
this  country  actually  advocates  guerrilla 
warfare. 

The  editorial  also  attempted  to  cast 
doubt  on  the  truth  that  it  is  Commu- 
nists and  Negro  extremists  who  are  mak- 
ing such  plans.  It  did  this  by  referring 
to  the  guerrilla  warfare  "allegedly  advo- 
cated by  what  Chairman  Willis  calls 
'mixed  Communist  and  black  nationalist 
elements'." 

As  a  final  fillip  to  this  concentrated 
dose  of  editorial  dishonesty,  the  Post  edi- 
torial writer  utilized  another  completely 
unprincipled  device.  He  took  a  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Walter  Yeagley,  head  of  the 
Internal  Security  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  in  refuting  false  state- 
ments made  by  Rap  Brown  that  the  Gov- 
ermnent  was  preparing  concentration 
camps  for  Negroes.  Yeagley's  statement 
had  been  made — and  published  in  the 
Washington  Post — over  a  month  before 
the  committee  report  was  published.  It 
could  not,  therefore,  have  been  made  in 
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relation  to  the  committee  report.  Refer- 
ring to  Rap  Brown's  accusation,  Mr. 
Yeagley  had  said: 

It  would  be  absolutely  unconstitutional  for 
us  to  do  what  Rap  Brown  accuses  us  of  doing. 

The  writer  of  the  May  15  Post  editorial 
took  the  words  "absolutely  imconstitu- 
tional"  out  of  that  statement  and  incor- 
porated them  in  his  editorial  to  make  it 
appear  that  Mr.  Yeagley  had  used  them 
in  reference  to  a  recommendation  in  the 
committee  report.  Still  not  satisfied  with 
this  big  lie.  he  added  a  little  dressing  to  it 
by  requoting  part  of  the  statement  deny- 
ing the  existence  of  concentration  camps 
made  by  the  Attorney  General  In  his  May 
12  television  interview.  This.  too.  was 
quoted  to  make  It  appear — falsely — that 
the  Attorney  General  had  made  It  in  ref- 
erence to  the  committee  report. 

There  is.  it  appears,  no  limit  to  how  far 
the  Post  will  go  to  deliberately  mislead 
its  readers  and  to  cast  unjustified  asper- 
sions on  those  it  does  not  like. 

On  this  point,  it  is  Interesting  to  com- 
pare Communist  coverage  of  the  commit- 
tee report  with  that  of  the  Washington 
Post.  Castro's  Havana  radio  was  much 
more  honest.  On  May  8  it  reported: 

In  Washington,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives Un-American  Activities  Committee  has 
warned  that  Communists  and  Negro  na- 
tionalists are  supporting  a  guerrilla  subver- 
sion campaign  throughout  the  country.  Com- 
mittee Chairman  Edwin  Willis  stated  that 
North  Vietnamese  agents  have  given  some 
U.S.  citizens  guerrilla  warfare  training  in 
Cuba. 

Significantly,  Havana  Radio  made  no 
direct  denial  of  the  truth  of  my  state- 
ment. 

Radio  Moscow  featured  a  broadcast  on 
May  7  which  really  varied  little  from  the 
racist  line  and  content  of  the  Post  items 
I  have  mentioned.  The  broadcast  was  as 
follows : 

Washington. — Frightened  by  the  growth 
of  the  Negro  movement  in  the  country,  U.S. 
authorities  are  planning  the  severest  meas- 
lores  to  suppress  the  movement.  The  House 
Un-American  Activities  Comimittee.  which 
has  acquired  the  reputation  of  an  oppressor 
of  anything  progressive  In  America,  has  pub- 
lished a  report  proposing  mass  roundups  and 
arrests  in  Negro  ghettos  and  the  throwing  of 
active  civil  rights  fighters  into  concentration 
camps. 

Under  the  notorious  McCarran  Act,  the 
American  Government  some  years  ago  built 
six  concentration  camps  in  various  parts  of 
the  United  States.  In  connection  with  public 
protests,  authorities  officially  denied  that 
the  concentration  camps  would  be  used  for 
the  suppression  of  the  Negro  and  antiwar 
movement.  However,  the  Washington  Post 
has  made  reference  to  statements  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Pentagon's  military  police 
to  the  effect  that  these  plans  exist. 

The  report  by  the  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  also  confirms  that  there  is  every 
basis  for  anxiety  among  U.S.  progressive 
leaders. 

The  U.S.  Communist  Party's  ofllcial 
newspaper,  the  Worker,  published  an  ac- 
count of  the  committee  report  which  was 
also  on  a  par  with  that  of  the  Post.  Inso- 
far as  it  differed  with  the  Post  treatment, 
it  was  more  accurate  and  honest — al- 
though the  Worker  did  use  its  account  of 
the  report  as  a  vehicle  for  reiterating  its 
concentration-camps-for-Negroes  line. 

One  thing  that  should  be  pointed  out 


is  that  the  Post  treatment  of  the  com- 
mittee rep>ort  on  guerrilla  warfare  Is  a 
marked  departure  from  what  h£is  been 
Post  policy  toward  the  committee  in  the 
past  few  years.  The  Post's  general  policy 
has  been  to  report  nothing  whatsoever 
about  committee  hearings  or  about  re- 
ports issued  by  the  committee.  Then,  a 
short  while  later,  it  would  publish  an 
editorial  about  the  committee  action 
which  contained  gross  distortions  and 
outright  falsehoods.  Its  readers,  having 
received  no  factual  information  at  all 
about  the  committee  hearing  or  report 
in  question,  had  no  criteria  by  which 
they  could  judge  the  honesty  and  ac- 
curacy of  the  Post  editorials  and  the 
charges  against  the  committee  which 
they  always  contained. 

This  policy,  I  submit,  is  a  policy  of  cal- 
culated dishonesty.  Frankly,  however.  I 
find  it  difficult  to  determine  which  of  the 
two  Post  practices  I  have  discussed  is  the 
more  dishonest — its  policy  of  reporting 
nothing  and  then  falsely  editorializing 
against  the  committee,  or  its  policy  of 
publishing  several  falsified  so-called  news 
accounts,  plus  a  number  of  lyint;  edi- 
torials based  on  those  accounts.  The  one 
fact  that  is  clear,  however,  is  that  which- 
ever of  these  policies  the  Post  happens 
to  follow  in  a  given  situation,  its  readers 
are  being  cheated  and  victimized. 

I  know  of  no  newspaper  which  so 
grossly  and  consistently  abuses  its  free 
press  rights. 

This  is  why  I  was  amazed  to  find  that 
the  author  of  the  Columbia  Journalism 
Review  article  I  mentioned  earlier  could 
write  that  the  Post,  despite  the  impor- 
tant, basic  faults  be  found  in  it,  is  "not  a 
bad  paper,"  that  it  is  "high  quality,"  a 
"remarkable  paper"  and  that  its  editorial 
page  is  "one  of  the  best  in  the  country." 
If  these  statements  were  true,  can  you 
imagine  what  a  terrible  situation  we 
would  be  facing  as  far  as  the  press  of 
this  Nation  is  concerned?  Actually, 
of  course — and  fortunately — numerous 
facts  refute  these  statements.  Anyone 
who  has  knowledge  of  other  newspapers 
and  even  a  nodding  acquaintance  with 
the  Washington  Post,  realizes  that  most 
newspapers  in  this  country  are  far 
superior  to  it  in  the  integrity  of  their 
editorializing  and  news  coverage. 

The  blatant  bias  of  the  Post  is  such 
that  one  wonders  how  any  serious  student 
of  journalism  could  ever  praise  the  paper. 
Examples  of  its  bias  abound.  When  the 
committee  determined  to  conduct  a  full- 
scale  investigation  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klans 
some  3  years  ago.  for  instance,  the  Post 
editorialized  that — 

The  committee  can  be  counted  upon  to  dis- 
cover before  long  that  the  Klan  is  really  a 
Communist  conspiracy  manipulated  from 
Moscow. 

Of  course,  there  was  no  basis  for  such 
a  statement  and  the  committee  made  no 
such  finding.  Its  report  on  the  Klan.  how- 
ever, published  after  the  most  extensive 
and  thoroughgoing  investigations  of  the 
Klans  ever  made  by  any  governmental 
agency,  has  been  highly  praised  and  so 
much  in  demand  that  our  supply  is  al- 
moct  exhausted  and  I  recently  introduced 
a  resolution  for  a  reprint. 

Furthermore,  in  the  editorial  I  have 
just  referred  to,  the  Post,  stated: 


The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties until  now  .  .  .  has  been  trying  to  repre- 
sent the  whole  civil  rights  movement  as  a 
Communist  conspiracy. 

This  statement  was  an  outright  lie. 
Not  a  single  word  supporting  such  a 
charge  can  be  found  in  any  report,  hear- 
ing or  statement  of  the  committee. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  cite  a  recent 
Post  editorial  which  demonstrates  that 
the  position  the  Post  takes  on  a  propo- 
sal is  not  based  on  truth,  principle,  or 
logic,  but  on  the  Post's  attitude  or  feel- 
ing toward  the  particular  individual  or 
organization  making  the  proposal. 

As  many  Members  know,  a  special 
committee  appointed  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  Judicial  Council  to  study  prob- 
lems related  to  riots  such  as  those  which 
took  place  in  the  Capital  following  the 
assassination  of  Martin  Luther  King,  has 
recommended  that  judges  be  granted 
added  authority  to  deny  bail  for  certain 
riot-connected  offenses. 

There  was  considerable  debate  on  this 
proposal  before  it  was  approved  by  the 
Judicial  Conference  because  it  consti- 
tutes preventive  detention  and  thus,  its 
opponents  claimed,  an  arbitrary  and  un- 
justified denial  of  ball  rights. 

What  position  has  the  Washington 
Post  taken  on  the  issue?  In  an  editorial 
published  on  May  27,  it  supported  the 
recommendation.  The  Post  said  that  the 
temporary  detention  of  persons  appre- 
hended "under  very  incriminating  cir- 
cumstances for  riot-connected  acts" 
would  be  a  justified  "self-defensive  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  a  city  in  great  peril." 

Yet  the  Washington  Post  has  ranted 
and  raved  about  a  suggestion  made  by 
the  author  of  a  report  released  by  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
that  the  Government  might  temporarily 
detain  persons  captured  while  actively 
engaged  in  guerrilla  warfare  against  the 
United  States.  This,  says  the  Post,  would 
be  unconstitutional,  un-American,  and 
horrible  in  every  way. 

There  is.  of  course,  no  logic  whatsoever 
in  these  two  contradictory  Post  posi- 
tions. If  there  is  justification  for  t-^m- 
porarily  detaining  a  city  rioter  by  deny- 
ing him  bail,  there  is  obviously  far  great- 
er justification  for  temporarily  detain- 
ing a  person  captured  while  actually  tak- 
ing part  in  an  armed  insurrection  against 
the  National  Government. 

The  conflicting  stands  of  the  Post  on 
these  two  issues  can  be  explained  in 
only  one  way,  by  only  one  thing — the 
Post  does  not  like  the  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee  and  wants  the  com- 
mittee abolished.  Therefore,  the  posi- 
tion it  takes  on  any  issue  involving  the 
committee  is  not  based  on  truth,  prin- 
ciple, or  logic,  but  on  what  will  best  serve 
its  purpose  of  discrediting  and  trying 
to  destroy  the  committee.  If  lies  will  serve 
that  purpose,  it  will  tell  lie  after  lie  after 
lie.  If  being  inconsistent  and  contradic- 
tory will  serve  that  purpose,  it  will  be 
everlastingly  inconsistent,  and  today  and 
tomorrow  will  contradict  what  it  said 
yesterday  and  the  day  before. 

As  far  as  the  Post  is  concerned,  the 
big  thing,  the  important  thing,  is  its  ob- 
jectives. To  achieve  them,  it  will  use  any 
means. 
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FULL  AND  PROPER  FUNDING  OP 
PUBLIC  LAW  874  AND  PUBLIC  LAW 
815  IS  ONLY  FAIR  AND  JUST 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  and  include  a 
letter  from  Geary  County  Unified 
Schools. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have 
stated  time  and  time  again — both  on  and 
off  the  floor — full  and  proper  funding  of 
Public  Law  874  and  Public  Law  813  is 
only  fair  and  Just.  The  abuses,  where 
they  exist,  should  be  the  subject  of  cor- 
rective, separate  legislation. 

Any  contention  that  funds  going  to 
school  districts  under  ESEA  must  be 
considered  as  aid  to  impact  area  school 
districts,  while  a  fact,  should  not  be  a 
consideration  in  discharsjing  the  Federal 
Government's  special  obligations  and 
responsibility  to  truly  impact  area  dis- 
tricts. 

I  Iti'clude  herewith  a  copy  of  a  letter 
from  the  superintendent  of  the  Junction 
City.  Kans..  school  system,  which  elo- 
quently explains  the  problem: 

OcA«T  CocNTT  JJtnrtKO  Schools. 
Junction  City.  Kans,,  June  20, 1968. 
Hon.  CHcarm  L.  Mizx, 
Member  of  Confrexa. 
LongwoTtti  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dka«  Chct:  1.  Thaulc  you  very  much  for 
the  copy  of  the  Congressional  Record  in 
which  the  debate  concerning  the  restoration 
of  the  $90  million  deficiency  was  reported. 

2.  It  appears  to  me  thn:  the  debate  Is 
rather  clearly  delineated  as  between  the  two 
sides. 

Perhaps  my  view  of  the  PL  874  issue  arises 
from  one  side  only,  but  It  truly  does  appear 
to  me  that  the  opposition  is  unfair,  unreal- 
istic, unsound. 

Apparently,  we  will  Just  need  to  out  vote 
them  session  after  session. 

Some  of  the  arguments  as  I  see  them  are 
stated  below. 

3.  There  seems  to  be  some  agreement  that 
the  education  of  the  3A  children  Is  truly  a 
responsibility  of  the  federal  government. 

There  surely  Is  no  question  concerning  tlie 
3A  children.  School  costs  fur  them  could  not 
be  borne  by  the  local  district. 

4.  The  3B  children  in  our  case  are  virtually 
as  strong  an  Impnct  as  the  3A. 

Due  to  federally  connected  children,  we 
have  a  rise  and  fall  of  enrollment  in  the  city 
part  of  our  school  district.  These  are  3B. 
We  provide  a  seat  (or  the  child,  we  provide 
teachers,  the  child  comes  or  does  not  come. 
He  comes  at  an  awkward  time  and  leaves 
at  an  awkward  time.  This  Is  a  tremendous 
Impact  on  the  education  not  only  on  the 
federal  child  but  on  the  non-federal  child. 

This  Impact  relates  to  curriculum,  staffing, 
budgeting,  number  of  classrooms,  size  of 
c:,issroom  enrollment. 

Those  who  question  the  "Impact"  of  3B 
children  do  not  understand  the  problem. 

5.  When  Congress  commits  Itself  to  a  pro- 
gram such  as  PL  874.  it  would  not  be  hon- 
orable to  "slap  back"  at  the  program  by 
unOerapproprtation. 

I  personally  appreciate  very  much  the 
strong  statements  made  by  many  represen- 
tatives concerning  the  commitment  of  Con- 
gress and  the  importance  that  the  govern- 
ment honor  the  commitment. 

One  representative  referred  to  the  proposed 
cut  in  the  administration's  budget  from 
lOO'r    payment   of  PL  874.   This   is   not   an 


honorable  device  for  curtailing  PL  874  so 
long  as  the  program  Is  authorized. 

Referring  still  to  the  'commitment  of 
Congreaa. '  the  fact  that  a  given  school  dis- 
trict could  survive  financially  to  the  end 
of  a  given  fiscal  year  without  receiving  full 
PL  874  funding  Is  a  false  analysis.  Inasmuch 
aa  that  district  haa  robbed  Itself  of  lu  future 
funding  (by  some  fiscal  device)  in  order  to 
complete  the  current  year.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  future  is  robbed. 

Under  the  Kansas  "cash  basis  law."  this 
very  style  of  financing  a  school  year  is  re- 
quired by  state  law.  Congress  cannot  hon- 
orably use  this  as  a  scheme  for  underappro- 
prlatlon. 

6.  If  there  is  some  feature  of  PL  874  which 
should  be  revised,  let  the  fc>ngress  carefully 
consider  such  revision,  and  enact  It.  Even 
so.  It  must  allow  sufficient  time  for  the 
adjustment  to  the  change  by  the  local  school 
district. 

I  know  of  no  fundamental  feature  of  PL 
874.  Including  that  which  relates  to  the  great 
cities,  which  should  be  deleted. 

I  personally  am  not  acquainted  with  PL 
874  on  a  national  bofiis.  Therefore.  I  could 
not  say  that  there  is  no  district  that  Is  over 
financed  by  PL  874.  although  I  have  heard 
this  accusation.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
Congress  should  really  determine  the  truth 
or  untruth  of  that  accusation. 

I  must  say  that  the  Geary  County  Unified 
School  District  has  received  no  more  than 
adequate  financial  support  from  PL  874. 

7.  In  the  Congressional  debate  there  was 
some  confusion  as  to  the  nature  of  PL  874 
us  compared  to  ESEA   (PL  8&-10). 

The  confusion  may  t>e  a  deliberate  move 
by  our  opponents. 

8.  "Cofleecup"  remarks  allude  to  the  desire 
of  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  to 
accent  ESEA  at  the  expense  of  PL  874.  I 
cannot  verify  this  accusation,  but  I  have 
heard  it  many  times. 

There  is  no  fair  assumption  that  ESEA 
in  any  way  supplanU  PL  874.  The  two  laws 
are  not  elther-or.  Their  purposes  are  en- 
tirely different.  The  damage  of  losing  one 
or  the  other  Is  entirely  different.  Proponents 
of  PL  874  should  override  the  fog  and  smoke 
of  those  who  attempt  to  cloud  PL  874  with 
PL  8»-10. 

9.  In  summary.  PL  874  provides  assistance 
to  the  local  school  district  which  undertakes 
to  educate  children  whose  education  is  the 
obligation  of  the  federal  government,  either 
3A  or  3B.  The  education  herein  determined 
Is  that  basic  approach  to  child  develop- 
ment which  a  "normal"  educational  Institu- 
tion can  be  expected  to  provide. 

Special  services  which  are  encouraged, 
permitted,  and  developed  under  PL  89-10 
are  something  else  again. 

It  Is  Imperative  that  the  Congress  commit 
Itself  again  and  again  to  its  responsibility 
to  provide  the  "foundation  educational  pro- 
gram" for  children  in  Impacted  areas,  at  the 
100'^    appropriation  level. 

10.  It  is  imperative  that  the  appropriations 
foi  r  y  1969  be  adequate  for  PL  874.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  9550  million  will  be 
needed  for  that  year,  but  that  the  adminis- 
tration budget  estimate  Is  only  72 'c  of 
that.  If  so,  that  Is  ridiculous. 

We  are  already  In  the  midst  of  budgeting 
for  our  school  year  of  1968-1969.  Consequent- 
ly, the  battle  for  proper  PL  874  appropria- 
tions (or  that  year  is  In  full  swing. 

Both  the  3A  and  3B  children  are  rlghtluUy 
..  federal  obligation.  We  have  a  right  to 
expect  full  funding. 

11.  Chet,  I  know  you  know  my  views  gen- 
erally. Nevertheless,  I  have  never  provided 
an  outline  of  them  heretofore,  at  least  (n  one 
letter. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  views. 

Thank  you  again  and  again  for  the  support 
which  you  have  given  us  as  needs  be  la  the 
various  maneuverlngs. 


Finally,  If  there  is  any  place  where  the 
federal  government  must  keep  Its  commit- 
ments for  the  future  and  for  the  better  de- 
velopment of  the  nation,  it  Is  in  the  educa- 
tion of  Its  children. 

PL  874  Is  the  last  place  where  the  economy 
paring  knife  should  be  exerted  either  at  the 
Congressional  or  administration  level. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Hakold  Deever, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 


HON,  JAMES  O.  MONROE.  SR., 
JOURNALIST.  STATESMAN 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rccord  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Illinois  has  lost  one  of  its  most  respected 
and  beloved  figures  In  the  death  on  Mon- 
day, June  17.  of  the  Honorable  James  O. 
Monroe,  Sr.,  a  former  State  senator  and 
publisher  of  the  CoUinsvllIe.  111..  Herald. 

It  was  40  years  ago  when  my  personal 
acquaintanceship  with  Jim  Monroe  be- 
gan. He  was  then  the  crusading  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Herald  and  just  be- 
ginning his  long  career  in  Illinois  State 
politics.  He  was  to  remain  active  in  the 
political  field  until  his  retirement  from 
the  State  senate  in  1962. 

I  considered  It  my  good  fortime  to  have 
been  Senator  Monroe's  friend.  I  know  I 
gained  much  by  following  his  vigorous 
activities  in  the  interest  of  good  causes 
and  by  seeking  his  wise  counsel  on  many 
matters.  Foremost  in  his  political  philos- 
ophy was  honesty  and  Integrity  and  a  de- 
sire to  serve  his  people  well.  He  will  be 
remembered  for  many  things,  but  most 
of  all  for  being  a  courageous  fighter  for 
legislation  that  brought  improvement  in 
State  goverrunent  and  for  legislation  that 
benefited  the  people  of  the  State. 

But  I  feel  the  story  of  Jim  Monroe  is 
best  told  in  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  CoUlnsville  Herald  on  June  17,  and 
for  the  edification  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  House,  I  include  it  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks, as  follows: 

J.  O.  Monroe  Sr.,  Former  Senator,  Dies 

James  O.  Monroe.  Sr..  former  State  Senator 
and  ColUnsvlUe  Herald  publisher,  died  this 
morning.  June  17.  at  2:15  a.m.  at  Charles  the 
First  Nursing  Home,  Normandy,  Mo.  He  had 
been  In  poor  health  since  his  retirement  from 
the  Senate  In  1962  and  was  hospitalized  for 
the  past  three  years.  He  was  79. 

However,  he  was  not  bedfast,  and  he 
strolled  In  the  nursing  home  garden  on  Satur- 
day. His  death,  from  heart  failure  following 
gastro-enterltls,    was    unexpected. 

Rev.  Gordon  MacDonald  will  conduct 
(uneral  services  at  The  First  Baptist  Church 
at  2  p.m.  on  Wednesday.  Interment  will  take 
place  In  St.  John's  Cemetery.  Friends  may 
call  at  Schroeppel  Funeral  Home  after  1  p.m. 
T^iesday. 

Senator  Monroe  was  a  principal  figure  In 
the  life  of  Collins vllle  for  nearly  fifty  years. 
He  purchased  the  Herald  from  a  group  of 
loc^l  businessmen  In  1917,  bought  some  mod- 
ern equipment  and  got  It  on  Its  feet.  In  1923, 
he  purchased  the  ColUnsvlUe  Advertiser  and, 
except  (or  brief  Intervals,  the  Herald  has  been 
the  only  locally  published  general  newspaper 
since  then. 

During  the  1920's,  he  developed  a  theatrical 
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and  carnival  poster  printing  business  which 
at  one  time  shipped  billboard  material 
throughout  the  country.  This  business  col- 
lapsed under  the  triple  Impact  of  the  depres- 
sion, radio  and  talking  movies,  but  by  sheer 
determination  and  hard  work  he  held  the 
Herald   together  during  the  depression. 

ENTERED    SENATE    IN    1930 

Meantime,  he  turned  to  politics.  A  life- 
long Democrat,  he  was  persuaded  to  run  for 
the  State  Senate  In  1930  In  the  campaign  to 
repeal  prohibition.  He  had  written  and  pub. 
llshed  a  book,  "The  End  of  Prohibition." 

He  was  elected  to  the  Senate  In  1930  and 
1934,  defeated  In  1938,  was  elected  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  In  1944,  was  nom- 
inated but  withdrew  in  1946,  lost  a  race  (or 
the  Senate  in  1950.  but  was  again  elected  In 
1954  and  1958.  Hit  majority  In  1958  was  over 
18.000. 

He  was  a  Democratic  National  Convention 
Alternate  Delegate  In  1948.  1952  and  1956. 

During  his  18  years  in  the  legislature,  he 
figured  In  many  Of  the  great  political  argu- 
ments of  the  day.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
Senate  revenue  committee  under  Governor 
Henry  Horner  and  feuded  with  him  about 
the  sales  tax.  which  Monroe  opposed.  Before 
his  legislative  days,  he  had  been  a  champion 
of  state  hard  roads. 

He  was  a  long-time  member  of  the  Council 
of  State  Governments  and  was  chairman 
of  a  flve-state  Commission  on  Ohio  River 
floods.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Great  River 
Road  Commission  and  the  Civil  War  Com- 
mission. 

He  became  a  recognized  authority  on  cer- 
tain aspects  of  constitutional  law.  He  fought 
a  stubborn  but  losing  court  case  after  World 
War  II  to  have  the  sales  tax  suspended  on 
constitutional  grounds. 

He  also  took  the  test  case  to  the  Supreme 
Court  which  questioned  the  validity  of  state 
statutes  making  horse  racing  legal  but  dog 
racing  Illegal. 

CIVn,  SIGHTS   ADVOCATE 

He  was  a  constant  foe  of  bigotry  and  a 
champion  of  civil  rights  In  many  aspects. 
He  was  an  active  supporter  of  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  Liberties  Union. 

During  the  1920'8.  he  Incurred  the  wrath 
of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  by  his  outspoken  op- 
position to  it.  In  1937,  he  prodded  the  local 
Board  of  Education  into  admitting  Negroes 
to  ColUnsvlUe  Township  High  School,  the 
first  move  In  what  subsequently  became  full 
Integration  of  the  local  school  system  with- 
out prodding  from  the  courts. 

He  conducted  a  long  campaign  against 
what  be  regarded  as  usurpation  of  power 
by  the  nUnols  Uquor  Commission. 

He  was  a  strong  supporter  of  organized 
labor.  He  was  a  imlon  printer  from  1907  un- 
til his  death. 

FINE  CRAFTSMAN 

In  the  printing  trade,  he  was  recognized 
as  a  fine  craftsman,  knowledgeable  In  all 
aspects  of  the  art.  He  loved  type  and  ac- 
cumulated at  the  Herald  such  a  large  col- 
lection of  type,  especially  in  poster-size 
special  faces,  that  the  Rutgers  printing 
museum  sent  an  agent  here  to  seek  hard 
to  find  specimens. 

He  built  the  Herald  into  a  growing  week- 
ly and  gradually  relinquished  active  man- 
agement In  the  late  1940's  to  his  sons,  Karl 
L.  Monroe  and  Thomas  W.  Monroe.  In  1953 
the  Herald  was  incorporated  with  the  second 
generation  as  officers  and  directors.  He  con- 
tinued as  consultant  and  senior  adviser  but 
was  not  able  to  be  very  active  after  the  1962 
special  session  of  the  senate. 

He  was  in  the  hospital  in  East  St.  Louis 
at  the  time,  but  was  taken  to  Springfield  to 
cast  his  vote  when  Illinois  became  one  of 
the  first  states  to  ratify  the  anti-poll  tax 
amendment. 

MASTER  EDITOR 

Mr.  Monroe  was  recognized  by  his  profes- 
sion by  selection  by  the  Southern  Illinois 


Editorial  Association  for  one  of  Its  Golden 
Em  Master  Editor  awards.  The  ColUnsvlUe 
High  School  chapter  of  QulU  and  Scroll,  na- 
tional honorary  Journalism  fraternity.  Is 
named  In  his  honor.  He  was  a  member  of  St. 
Louis  Professional  Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church,  and  derived  great  Joy  from  singing 
In  its  choir  for  a  number  of  years. 

He  was  a  member  of  numerous  fraternal 
organizations  but  not  active  In  them. 

Mr.  Monroe  was  born  In  Dahlgren,  111.  on 
November  4,  1888,  the  S9n  of  John  Judson 
and  Sarah  Cox  Monroe.  He  was  reared  near 
Ina,  111.  and  attended  Ewlng  College  acad- 
emy. He  attended  Illinois  College,  Jackson- 
ville. III.  in  the  class  of  1913  but  withdrew 
In  order  to  take  a  full-time  position  on  the 
Jacksonville  Courier. 

After  training  in  Chicago,  he  was  put  in 
charge  of  the  downstate  bureau  of  United 
Press.  He  returned  to  the  Courier  as  editor, 
leaving  there  to  take  over  the  Herald  In 
1917. 

His  most  memorable  story  was  probably 
the  Prager  lynching,  which  he  covered  with 
extras  although  it  required  him  and  printer 
George  Berganla  to  work  straight  through 
without  sleep. 

He  was  married  January  6.  1912  to  Ml.ss 
Frieda  Koch,  whom  he  had  met  at  Ewlng. 
She  died  in  1945. 

They  had  five  children,  John  J.  Monroe 
of  West  HyattevlUe,  Md.,  Herald  editor  Karl 
L.  Monroe,  Herald  general  manager  Thomas 
W.  Monroe,  Circuit  Judge  James  O.  Monroe 
Jr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  (Elizabeth)  Stevens  of 
ColUnsvlUe. 

Also  surviving  are  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Olive 
Cordes  of  Winnebago,  Wis.  and  Miss  Sarah 
Ploy  Monroe  of  St.  Louis  County. 

He  had  16  grandchildren — Mrs.  Robert 
(Jon)  Nehus  of  Charles  County,  Md.,  Jud- 
son Monroe  of  the  University  of  California 
(Davis)  (acuity,  Delrdre,  Douglas,  Billy  and 
Cindy  Monroe;  Mrs.  Gerald  (Becky)  Veach, 
Mrs.  Melvln  (Kay)  Welsbrod.  Michael,  Billy; 
Krlsten  and  Jamie  Monroe;  Tom  and  Nancy 
Monroe;    David   and   Sarah   Beth   Stevens. 


REGISTRATION  AND  LICENSING 
OP  ALL  FIREARMS 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
those  of  us  in  the  Congress  who,  for  some 
time,  have  felt  the  need  for  strengthen- 
ing legislation  to  keep  weapons  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  criminally  minded  and 
mentally  incompetent,  and  who  felt  this 
could  be  done  without  infringing  on  the 
right  of  law-abiding  citizens  to  keep  and 
bear  arms,  were  shocked  and  dismayed 
by  the  President's  announcement  Mon- 
day that  the  administration  was  lending 
its  support  to  legislative  proposals  for  the 
registration  and  licensing  of  all  firearms. 
Through  this  Irresponsible  action,  no 
doubt  Induced  by  the  mass  hysteria  al- 
ready prevalent  on  the  issue  of  gun  con- 
trol, the  President  has  alienated  much 
of  the  support  he  may  have  had  for  in- 
creased firearm  control,  by  urging  enact- 
ments which  most  certainly  would 
threaten  one  of  our  coimtry's  basic  safe- 
guards against  oppression. 

Certainly,  the  violence  and  tragedy  of 
recent  months,  and  an  increase  in  the 


rate  of  crime  unprecedented  In  recent 
history,  has  focused  the  attention  of  the 
Nation  on  the  ease  with  which  criminals 
and  other  Irresponsible  persons  can  ob- 
tain lethal  weapons  with  which  to  com- 
mit violent  acts.  Because  many  of  us  have 
believed  it  possible  to  draft  laws  so  as  to 
make  it  difficult  for  such  persons  to  ob- 
tain firearms,  without  infringing  on  the 
constitutional  right  of  law-abiding  citi- 
zens, we  supported  the  Inclusion  of  a  gun 
control  provision  in  the  recently  enacted 
omnibus  crime  bill,  and  were  prepared 
to  support  similar  legislation  in  this  area. 
Proposals  which  attracted  our  support 
would  have:  First,  bannned  mail  order 
sales  of  guns:  second,  forbidden  over  the 
counter  sales  of  firearms  to  persons  who 
reside  out  of  the  State  where  they  are 
being  sold;  and,  third,  prohibited  the 
possession  of  firearms  by  felons,  mental 
incompetents,  narcotic  addicts,  and  oth- 
ers of  questionable  responsibility,  such 
as  minors.  None  of  the.se  proposals  would 
have  affected  the  right  of  law-abiding 
persons  to  keep  their  weapons,  or  to  ob- 
tain additional  ones. 

We  have,  however,  been  ardently  and 
consistently  opposed  to  legislation  which 
would  call  upon  America's  citizens  to 
register  and  license  guns  now  in  their 
possession.  Such  legislation,  in  our  opin- 
ion, would  not  only  be  unwieldy,  costly, 
and  impossible  to  enforce,  but  it  would 
not  succeed  in  keeping  guns  out  of  the 
hands  of  those  who  would  use  them  as 
Implements  of  crime  and  violence.  It 
would  t>e  foolish,  indeed,  to  suppose  that 
criminals,  mental  defectives,  and  minors 
would  register  their  weapons,  should 
registration  laws  be  enacted.  Those  who 
would  register  would  be  the  law-abiding 
citizens,  whose  right  to  bear  arms  can- 
not be  questioned,  and  should  not  be 
threatened.  As  well,  a  national  registra- 
tion and  licensing  law  would  imix>se  ad- 
ministrative problems  which  could  not 
be  overcome,  as  well  as  burdensome 
costs  which  would  have  to  be  borne  by 
gun  owners.  Those  who  could  not  afford 
licensing  fees  would  be  put  In  the  posi- 
tion of  either  giving  up  their  weapons, 
or  of  breaking  the  law — neither  of  which 
alternative  can  be  tolerated. 

But,  the  practical  problems  of  registra- 
tion and  licensing  legislation  is  over- 
shadowed by  the  constitutional  one. 
Registration  and  licensing  which  would 
enable  the  Federal  Government  to  pin- 
point the  location  and  ownership  of  all 
weapons  makes  confiscation  possible, 
and  severely  threatens  one  of  our  most 
basic  freedoms  from  government  oppres- 
sion. Tlie  Bill  of  Rights,  it  is  to  be 
remembered,  was  included  as  a  means  of 
protecting  the  Individual  from  the  au- 
thority and  power  of  the  State,  and  the 
growth  of  the  Federal  Government 
makes  it  even  more  imi>eratlve  that  such 
safeguards  remain  intact.  It  would  l>e 
hard  to  Imagine  what  would  have  hap- 
pened If,  during  the  Civil  War,  the  South 
had  control  of  the  Government  and  the 
North  had  been  disarmed.  And,  it  is  no 
mere  coincidence  that  every  totalitarian 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  be  it 
Communist  or  Fascist,  denies  to  its  citi- 
zens the  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms. 

Until  Monday,  Mr.  Speaker,  registra- 
tion and  licensing  had  little  likelihood 
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of  support.  For  those  of  us  who  felt  It 
the  responsible  thing  to  do  to  support 
legislation  which  would,  in  our  belief, 
reduce  crime,  other  legislative  proposals 
for  gun  control  seemed  ripe  for  passage. 
There  was  real  unity  on  the  issue  among 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  But. 
the  President,  on  Monday,  made  it  clear 
that  such  legislation,  in  his  eyes,  is  but 
the  "foot  in  the  door"  for  registration 
and  licensing,  which  none  of  us.  in  good 
conscience,  can  support.  For  that  reason, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  respectfully  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  in  opposition  to 
further  gun  legislation  at  this  time, 
where  such  legislation  could,  irrespective 
of  our  original  Intent,  find  itself  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  or  in  conference,  with 
a  registration  and  licensing  amendment 
included. 

And.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  those  who  express 
a  sense  of  urgency  in  the  passage  of  more 
gun  legislation  at  this  time.  I  would  re- 
mind them  that  there  is  currently  sub- 
stantial gun  legislation  on  the  tx>oks,  in 
the  form  not  only  of  the  firearms  provi- 
sions of  title  rv  of  the  recently  enacted 
omnfbtjs  crime  bill,  but  in  the  National 
Pirearins  Act  of  1934  and  the  Federal 
Flreai-ms  Act  of  1937.  Strict  enforcement 
of  these  already  existing  laws  could  do 
much  to  reduce  the  possession  and  use 
of  firearms  by  criminals,  and  I  admonish 
the  President  to  try  out  these  means  al- 
ready at  his  disposal  for  effective  gun 
control,  before  pushing  for  additional 
legislation  which  threatens  constitutional 
rights. 

PORTSMOUTH   SCORES   AGAIN 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
8th  day  of  June  of  this  year,  the 
Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard  reached  yet 
another  milestone  in  its  long  and  illus- 
trious career  of  providing  for  the  special 
needs  of  the  Navy  and  in  particular  of 
the  submarine  service.  On  that  day  the 
U.S.S.  Dolphin  '  AGSS-555 »  slid  down  the 
ways  into  the  waters  of  the  Piscataqua 
River,  marking  the  culmination  of  years 
of  intensive  effort  on  the  part  of  the  ship- 
yard employees  and  representing  a  trib- 
ute in  'hardware"  to  the  artisans  and 
craftsmen  who  were  involved  in  her 
building. 

On  this  occasion.  Rear  Adm.  Edward  J. 
Fahy.  Commander.  Naval  Ships  Systems 
Command,  sent  the  following  message  to 
the  shipyaid  commander: 

sincere  congratulations  to  all  hands  on  the 
launching  of  Dolphin  i AGSS-555).  The  Dol- 
phin Is  the  first  deep  diving  submarine  to  be 
launched  by  the  U.S.  Navy.  Just  as  Albacore 
( AGSS-569 ) .  built  at  your  shipyard,  was  the 
test  vehicle  for  the  revolutionary  change  In 
submarine  hull  form,  this  ship  embodying 
many  new  design  features  is  a  signlflcant  con- 
tribution to  both  the  research  and  tactical 
aspects  of  the  deep  underwater  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  principal  address  at 
the  launching  of  Dolphin  was  given  by 
Robert  A.  Frosch,  Assistant  Secretary  oif 


the  Navy  for  Research  and  Development. 
During  the  course  of  his  remarks.  Secre- 
tary Prosch  paid  tribute  to  the  skilled 
artisans  and  craftsmen  who  were  re- 
sponsible for  Dolphin's  construction.  He 
said: 

•Since  1800  the  Portsmouth  Naval  Ship- 
yard, with  its  rich  history  of  proud  accom- 
plishments, has  produced  ships  and  sub- 
marines for  the  finest  Navy  in  the  world. 
That  Portsmouth  has  this  proud  record  is 
a  tribute  to  the  men.  who  work  here.  The 
skilled  artisans  and  craftsmen  who  practice 
the  profession  of  building  ships  are  one  of 
Americas'  most  Important  resovirces.  Many 
who  are  here  today  now  can  trace  their 
family  tree  In  the  history  of  the  Shipyard. 
It  Is  these  people  who  help  to  make  the 
Shipyard  great,  and  give  meaning  to  the 
record  that  it  holds. 

"By  reusing  ships'  names  the  Navy  com- 
memorates our  Nation's  history  and  the 
Navy's  part  in  it.  This  custom  helps  keep  a 
lively  sense  of  our  best  traditions  and  helps 
to  tie  us  to  our  past  in  a  way  that  strength- 
ens us  for  the  present  and  the  future  .  .  . 
The  name  Dolphin  ...  is  most  appropriate 
for  a  submarine. 

■Dolphin  (AGSS-5S5)  is  a  small,  deep  div- 
ing sub.  She  will  be  used  for  development 
and  test  of  advanced  engineering  design 
features,  to  conduct  acoustic.  weaf>on  launch 
and  tire  control  tests,  and  to  provide  infor- 
mation to  assess  the  overall  tactical  (and 
especially  the  ASW)  significance  of  deeper 
diving  submarines.  This  may  lead  later  to 
the  development  of  fully  capable,  deep  diving 
combatant  subm-irlnes.  She  will  also  be 
used  for  oceanographlc  research.  When  not 
engaged  in  equipment  tests  or  oceanographlc 
research  she  will  be  used  by  the  operating 
Forces  as  a  deep  target  for  training  purposes. 

"Until  Dolphin,  moat  deep  diving  vehicles 
have  been  so  restricted  in  size  and  capa- 
bilities that  they  could  not  be  used  for 
true  submarine  tests  of  the  tyise  I  have  men- 
tioned. Dolphins  design  engineers  have 
solved  hull  penetration  and  other  problems 
which  have  been  major  problems  in  build- 
ing true  deep  submarines.  She  Is  capable 
of  Independent  operations  as  a  submarine, 
not  requiring  the  aid  of  a  'mother  ship'  aa 
in  the  case  with  other  deep  craft. 

"Dolphin  has  as  much  sonar  equipment 
as  the  largest  Fleet  ballistic  missile  sub- 
marines, and  has  more  sonar  per  ton  of  dis- 
placement than  any  other  submarine  In  the 
world. 

"In  order  to  assess  the  true  significance 
of  Dolphin,  It  must  be  remembered  that 
to  perform  Its  many  roles  In  the  sea  based 
defense  of  the  United  States,  the  Navy  must 
expand  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
the  sea  and  Its  characteristics;  provide  the 
ability  to  examine  even  the  most  remote 
depths  of  the  sea:  construct  and  Improve 
ships,  structures  and  equipment  which  will 
perform  in  any  part  of  the  marine  environ- 
ment: and  be  able  to  transport  men  and 
materials  quickly  wherever  they  are  needed. 

"The  Navy  seeks  to  have  the  capability  and 
knowledge  of  the  :hree  dimensional  marine 
environment  wlvlch  Is  necessary  for  it  to 
be  able  to  operate  .as  needed  anywhere.  In 
any  weather,  and  at  any  depth.  The  Dolphin 
Is  an  important  step  towards  the  understand- 
ing that  can  lead  to  a  more  complete  ful- 
fillment of  this  goal. 

"The  strength  of  the  Navy  Is  measured  by 
quality  as  well  as  quantity.  The  sup>erior 
military  characteristics  of  every  class  of  ship 
reflect  the  successful  Integration  of  modern 
science  and  technology  with  the  best  of  sea- 
going tradition.  The  Navy  recognized  this  Im- 
portant technological  ingredient  l>efore  and 
during  World  War  II  and  developed  a  strong 
tie  to  the  academic  and  Industrial  world  in 
order  to  communicate  Navy  Interests  to  the 
developers  of  technology  and  to  learn  and 


be  able  to  use  the  best  technology  and  knowl- 
edge available. 

"We  have  continued  In  this  goal  of  under- 
standing the  oceans  and  the  technology  to 
use  them.  Over  half  of  the  marine  sciences 
program  of  the  Federal  Govenmient  is  spon- 
sored by  the  Navy. 

"The  roots  of  naval  technology  must  be 
continuously  reexamined,  our  existing  sys- 
tems refined  and  new  concepts  developed 
and  brought  into  the  Fleet  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  sea  based  defense  forces  essential 
for  our  national  security. 

"The  oceans  of  the  world,  about  which 
we  know  so  little,  are  now  being  Investigated 
on  a  larger  scale  than  ever  before.  Captain 
McDonnell,  his  officers  and  men  have  a  most 
interesting  challenge.  I'helr  assignment  will 
be  to  unravel  some  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
deep. 

"We  look  to  Dolphin  as  a  pioneer  prob- 
ing some  of  the  unknowns  and  helping  to 
answer  questions.  The  many  investigative 
functions  which  have  been  mentioned  pre- 
viously are  all  Items  which  are  Important  to 
the  future  of  naval  warfare.  The  efforts  of 
Dolphin,  of  Captain  McDonnell  and  of  his 
crew  will  help  lead  to  what  could  become 
the  Deep  Fleet  of  the  21st  Century." 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  the  words  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in 
charge  of  research  and  development  and 
the  commander  of  the  Naval  Ships  Sys- 
tem Command.  These  are  the  words  of 
men  whose  only  purpose  and  profession 
it  is  to  see  to  it  that  the  U.S.  Navy  has 
available  for  its  use  the  finest  in  equip- 
ment— and  it  is  they  who  have  recognized 
the  individual  competence  and  excel- 
lence of  the  Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard. 
I  commend  the  words  of  Admiral  Fahy 
and  Secretary  Frosch  to  the  earnest  and 
thoughtful  consideration  of  those  who 
still  insist  that  the  order  to  close  Ports- 
mouth should  not  be  rescinded.  The  Navy 
needs  the  Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard. 
The  United  States  needs  this  yard,  which 
contributes  materially  and  directly  to 
the  national  defense  and  to  oiu"  continu- 
ing submarine  capability. 


TO  AMEND  THE  INTERNAL  REVENUE 
CODE  OF  1954  TO  INCREASE  THE 
PERSONAL  EXEMPTION  FROM  $600 
TO    $1,200 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  to  increase  the  per- 
sonal exemption  allowed  a  taxpayer,  his 
spouse  and  each  dependent  from  $600  to 
S1.200. 

Last  week  we  passed  the  budget  cut- 
tax  increase  bill.  It  will  be  the  middle 
and  lower  income  families  that  will  bear 
the  heaviest  burden  of  the  tax  increase. 
The  farmer,  wage  earner,  and  small 
businessman,  who  already  bear  a  dis- 
proportionate share  of  our  tax  burden, 
are  called  upon  again  to  bring  back  fiscal 
stability. 

The  time  is  now  to  help  ease  this  bur- 
den. We  should  act  to  increase  the  per- 
sonal exemption  from  $600  to  $1,200. 
This  is  not  an  imreasonable  request.  It 
is  equitable  and  fair. 
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The  present  $600  personal  exemption 
was  provided  by  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1948.  In  recommending  that  the  exemp- 
tion be  raised  from  the  wartime  level  of 
$500  to  $600,  when  the  1948  tax  bill  was 
reported  out,  both  the  House  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  stated  that  the  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  living  was  the  rea- 
son for  the  $100  per  capita  increase  in 
exemptions.  Inflation  was  the  principle 
reason  for  the  increase. 

But  already  then,  in  March  1948,  in 
hearings  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance,  Secretary  of  Treasury  John  W. 
Snyder  testified  that  he  felt  the  $100  in- 
crease inadequate,  saying: 

Another  argument  advanced  in  support  of 
H.R.  4790  is  that  It  gives  adequate  and  cor- 
rectly distributed  relief.  Under  this  bill,  per- 
sonal exemptions  are  increased  by  $100  to 
compensate  for  a  calculated  $100  decline  In 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  average  Income 
after  taxes  during  the  past  2  years. 

These  calculations  do  not  provide  an  ade- 
quate measure  of  the  need  for  tax  relief  In 
the  lower  Income  groups.  Under  the  stress  of 
war  needs,  personal  exemptions  were  re- 
duced to  emergency  levels.  It  was  then  rec- 
ognized that  the  $500  per  capita  exemption 
system  would  endanger  the  health  and  living 
standards  of  large  segments  of  the  popula- 
tion If  retained  for  many  years.  Fiscal  and 
economic  considerations  do  not  yet  permit 
exemptions  to  be  raised  to  a  level  compatible 
with  long-term  living  standards,  Just  as  they 
preclude  general  tax  reduction  at  this  time. 
The  national  interest  nonetheless  requires 
sufficient  Immediate  relief  for  those  in  great- 
est need  to  help  tide  them  over  this  diffi- 
cult period.  In  this  respect  H.R.  4790  stands 
In  sharp  contrast  with  the  President's  cost- 
of-living  adjustment  plan. 

If  the  $600  were  found  to  be  inadequate 
in  1948,  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  woefully 
lacking  today.  If  the  $600  exemption  were 
now  raised  to  provide  the  same  purchas- 
ing power  as  it  had  in  1948,  it  would  be 
$826.  Thus,  in  order  for  a  family  of  four 
to  have  personal  exemptions  equivalent 
to  the  same  purchasing  power  as  $2,400 
in  1948,  their  personal  exemptions  would 
have  to  total  $3,304. 

According  to  an  AFL-CIO  study  up- 
dating the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor's 
"City  Worker's  Family  Budget"  for  1959, 
an  income,  at  an  average,  of  36,797  was 
needed  to  provide  a  family  of  four  with 
a  "modest  but  adequate"  standard  of  liv- 
ing in  20  of  America's  cities  in  June 
1966.  This  figure  reflects  the  reductions 
under  the  1964  Federal  income  tax  law 
and  increased  social  security  taxes  but 
does  not  include  increases  in  State  and 
local  taxes  since  1959.  Today  a  family 
of  four  pays  Federal  income  tax  as  soon 
at  its  income  rises  above  $3,000. 

In  my  opinion  the  personal  exemption 
should  bear  some  resemblance  to  what  Is 
considered  an  adequate  standard  of  liv- 
ing. Certainly,  exemptions  totaling 
$4,800  for  a  family  of  four,  which  my 
bill  will  provide,  are  more  in  line  than 
the  present  $2,400. 

The  tax  on  income  has  long  been  rec- 
ognized as  potentially  the  fairest  tax  be- 
cause it  is  progressive — imposing  its 
burdens  according  to  the  financial  ca- 
pacity of  those  upon  whom  its  burden 
falls.  I  maintain  that  with  such  low  ex- 
emptions we  cannot  truthfully  state  that 
our  tax  structure  does  not  violate  the 
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principles  of  taxation  in  accordance  with 
ability  to  pay. 

Our  tax  laws  today  provide  favorable 
treatment  to  certain  high  income  groups 
who  can  avoid  their  fair  share  of  the  tax 
burden.  At  the  same  time  we  have  in- 
adequate relief  for  the  family  or  indi- 
vidual who  is  least  able  to  bear  this 
burden. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill,  if  enacted,  will 
remove  a  serious  inequity  of  long  stand- 
ing. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  act  favorably 
upon  this  legislation. 


TO  PROTECT  THE  CONSUMER 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
deal  of  misunderstanding  has  arisen  over 
the  regulations  governing  labeling  and 
marketing  of  food  supplements.  My  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  California,  Mr. 
Van  Deerlin,  and  I  are  today  offering  a 
revised  vei'sion  of  the  bill  originally  in- 
troduced by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  HosMER,  and  22  other  Con- 
gressmen, to  try  to  clarify  this  issue. 

Under  existing  law,  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration — FDA — has  moved  to 
pi-event  entirely  the  marketing  of  certain 
food  supplements  it  acknowledges  to  be 
harmless,  but  asserts  to  be  worthless.  The 
FDA  has  the  power  to  require  accurate 
labeling  of  such  food  supplements,  in- 
cluding prohibition  of  inaccurate  claims 
and  requirement  of  appropriate  warn- 
ings, but  it  has  chosen  to  prohibit  these 
products  altogether. 

The  Hosmer  bill— H.R.  11837— not  only 
eliminates  the  FDA's  power  to  prohibit 
sale  of  noninjui'ious  products,  quite  prop- 
erly we  think,  but  goes  further,  restrict- 
ing the  Agency  from  requiring  warning 
labels  as  well. 

The  underlying  principle  of  our  bill  is 
that  the  FDA  should  be  able  to  prohibit 
sale  only  of  injurious  products.  Unless  a 
food  supplement  is  injurious  to  health, 
the  Federal  Government  should  not  be 
empowered  to  prevent  its  being  mar- 
keted: but  it  should  be  able  to  require 
that  it  be  accurately  labeled,  and  that 
its  label  clearly  state  that  it  has  no 
known  food  value  for  dietary  purposes. 

The  Government  does  liave  a  proper 
interest  in  seeing  tliat  no  false  or  fraudu- 
lent claims  are  introduced  into  the  mar- 
ketplace— just  as  it  has  done  for  securi- 
ties through  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission.  In  the  bill  Mr.  Van  Deerlin 
and  I  are  introducing.  FDA's  power  to 
regulate  the  labeling  of  food  supplements 
is  left  intact. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
Ottinger-Van  Deerlin  food  supplement 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  time. 

The  bill  follows: 

HJl.  18154 

A  bill  to  aniend  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and 

Cosmetic   Act   to   include   a   definition   of 

lood  supplements,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted   by   the  Senate  and   House 

ot  Rcpresentatinei  of  the  United  States  of 


America  in  Congress  asscTnbJcd,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Food  Supplement 
Amendment  of  1967". 

Sec  2.  (a)  Paragraph  (f)  of  section  201 
of  the  Federal  Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
(21  U.S.C.  321(f> )  Is  amended  by  (1)  redesig- 
nating clauses  (11  and  (2)  as  clauses  "(A)" 
and  "(B)".  respectively.  (2)  Inserting  "(1)" 
Immediately  after  "(f)".  and  (3)  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  The  term  "food  supplement'  means 
food  for  special  dietary  uses. 

"(3)  The  term  'sfKJclal  dietary  uses',  its 
applied  to  food  for  man,  means  particular 
(as  distinguished  from  general)  uses  of  food, 
as  follows : 

"(A)  Uses  of  supplying  particular  dietary 
needs  which  exist  by  reason  of  a  physical. 
I)hyslologlcaI,  pathological,  or  other  condi- 
tion, including  but  not  limited  to  the  con- 
ditions of  diseases,  convalescence,  pregnancy, 
lactation,  allergic  hypersensitivity  to  food, 
underweight,  and  overweight; 

"(B)  Uses  for  supplying  particular  dietary 
needs  which  exist  by  reason  of  age,  includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  the  ages  of  infancy 
and  childhood; 

"(CI  Uses  for  supplementing  or  fortifying 
the  ordinary  or  usual  diet  with  any  vitamin, 
mineral,  or  other  dietary  property. 
Any  such  particular  use  of  a  food  is  a  sf>e- 
clal  dietary  use,  regardless  of  whether  such 
food  also  purports  to  be  or  is  represented 
for  general  use." 

lb)  Paragraph  (g)(3)  of  such  section  201 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "(other  than 
food)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(other 
than  food  or  food  supplements)". 

Sec.  3  Title  VII  of  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S  C.  371-377)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section : 

"LIMITATION    OF    AUTHORrTT 

■  Sec.  708.  In  administering  this  Act  the 
Secretary — 

"shall  not  limit  the  potency,  number,  com- 
bination, amount,  or  variety  of  any  synthetic 
or  natural  vitamin,  mineral,  subtance.  or 
ingredient  of  any  food  supplement  unless 
such  article  is  intrinsically  Injurious  to 
health  in  the  recommended  dosage." 

Sec.  4.  Paragraph  (j)  of  Section  403  of  the 
Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  343(j))   Is  amended  to  read: 

"(J)  If  it  purports  to  be  or  Is  represented 
as  a  food  supplement,  unless  Its  label  bears 
such  Information  concerning  its  vitamin, 
mineral,  and  other  dietary  properties  as  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be.  and  by  regula- 
tions prescribes  as.  necessary  in  order  fully 
to  Inform  purchasers  as  to  lt.s  value  for  such 
uses:  Provided.  That  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  a  food  supplement  has  no  known 
food  value  for  dietary  uses,  the  label  must 
clearly  state  that  fact." 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  Van  Deerlin  1  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  join  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  OrxiNCER]  as  a  cosponsor  of 
legislation  to  modify  the  authority  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  to 
regulate  food  supplements. 

Mr.  Ottincer  is  to  be  commended  for 
his  leadership  in  formulating  what  I 
regard  as  a  highly  workable  compromise : 
he  has  sldllfully  balanced  the  demands 
of  those  who  would  severely  restrict  the 
marketing  of  these  products  against  the 
position  of  the  large  group  favoring  the 
removal  of  virtually  all  such  restrictions. 
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As  Mr.  OmNCfR  explained,  the  legisla- 
tion we  are  offering  today  is  similar  in 
one  Important  respect  to  H.R.  11837  and 
other  bills  calling  for  curtw  on  Federal 
powers  to  control  the  production  and 
labeling  of  these  supplements. 

Our  bill,  like  its  predecessors,  tells  the 
Government  it  cannot  dictate  the  con- 
tents of  vitamins,  minerals  and  other 
supplements  unless  they  are  "intrinsi- 
cally injurious  to  health  in  the  recom- 
mended dosage." 

But  our  bill  also  contains  one  major 
departure,  from  that  section  of  H.R. 
11837  curtailing  the  PDAs  authority  to 
issue  warning  labels.  Our  bill  states,  in 
part,  that  if  the  Goverimient  'determines 
that  a  food  supplement  has  no  known 
food  value  for  dietary  uses,  the  label 
must  clearly  state  the  fact."  In  other 
words,  the  customer  would  be  free  to  buy 
a  product  which  was  both  harmless  and 
worthless— but  at  least  he  would  be  fore- 
warned about  what  he  was  getting. 

There  is  considerable  public  Interest 
in  this  issue,  if  the  mail  I  have  been  re- 
cetvin?  is  any  indication.  I  hope  our  bill. 
R.R.  19154.  will  prove  acceptable  to  all 
factions  In  the  dispute. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Mayne  <at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Pord».  for  the 
balance  of  the  week,  on  account  of  death 
in  family.    

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,   was   granted   to: 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Scott)  .  for  5  minutes,  today:  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Rodney  of  New  York,  for  60  min- 
utes, on  July  1 :  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  pennisslon  to 
extend  remarks  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  MONACAN  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  Fountain  to  extend  his  remarks 
during  debate  on  H.R.  18037.  today,  at 
the  point  Mr.  Gross  referred  to  the  re- 
port of  the  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions Subcommittee  concerning  Hawai- 
ian seminars,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

I  The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  TiERNAN>  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter :  > 

Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Rivers  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Pickle. 

Mr.  Wolff  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Brademas  in  eight  instances. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee. 


Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mrs.  Kelly  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  GiAiMO  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Frhtoel. 

Mr.  Podell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Wright, 

Mr.  Eilberc  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Boland  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Gathincs. 

Mr.  Brooks  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Nedzi. 

Mr.  Dowdy  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Tenzer. 

Mr.  Roberts  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  ^•embers  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Scott  )  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  > 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER. 

Mr.  Schwengel. 

Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  Michel, 

Mr.  Cowger  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mrs.  Dwyer  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kupferman  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Scherle. 

Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Rumsfeld  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ashbrook  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Gardner. 

Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  Betts. 

Mr.  Reinecke. 

Mr.  McClure. 

Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  DakoU, 

Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  O'Konski. 


HR  17024.  An  act  to  repeal  section  1727 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  bo  as  to  permit 
prosecuUon  of  postal  employees  for  failure 
to  remit  postage  due  collections  under  the 
postal  embezzlement  statute,  section  1711  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  and 

H  R.  17320.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  grant  an  easement  over 
certain  lands  to  the  St.  Louls-San  Francisco 
Railway  Co. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  foimd 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  5783.  An  act  to  amend  titles  10.  14. 
and  37.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
confinement  and  treatment  of  offenders 
against  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice: 

H.R.  10480.  An  act  to  prohibit  desecration 
of  the  flag,  and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  13050.  An  act  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  an  Increase 
In  the  numbers  of  ofBcers  of  the  Navy  desig- 
nated for  engineering  duty,  aeronautical  en- 
gineering duty,  and  special  duty; 

H.R.  13593.  An  act  to  amend  title  10. 
United  SUtea  Code,  to  increase  the  number 
of  congressional  alternates  authorized  to  be 
nominated  for  each  vacancy  at  the  Military. 
Naval,  and  Air  Force  Academies: 

H.R.  16789.  An  act  to  amend  section  2306 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
certain  contracU  for  services  and  related  sup- 
plies to  extend  beyond  1  year; 

H.R.  16819.  An  act  to  amend  the  Vocational 
RehablltUtlon  Act  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tion of  granU  to  States  for  rehabUltatlon 
services,  to  broaden  the  scope  of  goods  and 
services  available  under  that  act  for  the  han- 
dicapped, and  for  other  purposes; 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H  R.  1705.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sophie 
Stathacopulos: 

H.R.  1884.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vlrglle 
Posfay; 

H.R.  7882.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
Individuals  employed  by  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  at  certain  U.S.  naval  stations  In 
Florida: 

H.R  8481.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
Belk* 

H.R.  10003.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
M.  Stevens; 

H  R.  10135.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
peditious naturalization  of  the  surviving 
spouse  of  a  U.S.  citizen  who  dies  while  serv- 
ing in  an  active  duty  status  In  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States; 

H.R.  11959.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
E.  Nesbltt; 

H.R.  13315.  An  act  to  amend  section  127 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  define  more 
precisely  the  territory  Included  In  the  two 
Judicial  districts  of  Virginia; 

Hit.  14907.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act; 

H  R.  14910.  An  act  to  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  to  give 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
authority  to  prescribe  regulations  for  the 
manufacture,  import,  sale,  shipment,  or  use 
of  devices  which  cause  harmful  interference 
to  radio  reception; 

H.R.  15216.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Bureau 
of  Prisons  to  assist  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  the  Improvement  of  their  correc- 
tional system; 

H.R.  15345.  An  act  to  provide  security 
measures  for  banks  and  other  financial  In- 
stitutions, and  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corporation  as  receiver; 

HH.  15951.  An  act  to  provide  for  uniform 
annual  observances  of  certain  legal  public 
holidays  on  Mondays,  and  for  other  purposes; 
H.R.  16127.  An  act  to  Increase  the  limita- 
tion on  the  number  of  officers  for  the  Coast 
Ouard; 

H.R.  16162.  An  act  to  enable  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States  to  approve 
extension  of  certain  loans,  guarantees,  and 
Insurance  In  connection  with  export*  from 
the  United  States  In  order  to  Improve  the 
balance  of  payments  and  foster  the  long- 
term  commercial  interests  of  the  United 
States; 

H.R.  16429.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of 
certain  lands  and  interests  In  lands  In  Grand 
and  Clear  Creek  Counties.  Colo.,  In  exchange 
for  certain  lands  within  the  national  forests 
of  Colorado,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  16451.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  cooperate  with  the 
several  governments  of  Central  America  In 
the  prevention,  control,  and  eradication  of 
foot-and-mouth  disease  or  rinderpest;  and 
H.R.  17002.  An  act  to  amend  the  tobacco 
marketing  quota  provisions  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938. 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  9  o'clock  and  27  minutes  pin.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, June  27,  1968,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  i-ule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1971.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  Federal  Govern- 
ment recognition  of  and  ptartlclpatlon  In  In- 
ternational expositions  proposed  to  be  held 
In  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1972.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port cm  the  need  to  improve  the  cost-infor- 
mation system  to  achieve  more  economical 
supply  programs,  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1973.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, tranamlttlng  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  unify  and  consolidate  the  rules 
for  navigation  on  the  waters  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Flsbolee, 

1974.  A  letter  from  the  F'ostmaster  Gen- 
eral, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  readjust  the  compensation  of  the 
advisory  board  for  the  Poet  Office  Depart- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service, 

1975.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  authorize  a  nationwide  study  of 
deep-draft  ports  and  the  preparation  of  liar- 
bor  plans;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

1976.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  authorize  reimbursement  for  work 
by  States  and  other  non-Federal  public 
bodies  on  authorized  water  resources  proj- 
ects; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

1977.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  effective  relocation 
for  those  displaced  by  real  property  acquisi- 
tions for  the  Federal-aid  highway  program, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

1978.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  Imposition  of 
waterway  user  charges  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DANIELS:  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  H.R.  17682.  A  bill  to  amend 
subchapter  III  of  chapter  83  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  civil  service 
retirement,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1586) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MORGAN:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. H.R.  15263,  A  bill  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1587) ,  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


Mr.  MAHON:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. House  Joint  ResoUitlon  1368.  A  Joint 
resolxjtlon  making  continuing  .ipproprlatlons 
for  the  fiscal  year  1969.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; (Rept.  No.  1588) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  ol 
the  Union. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Liibor.  H  R.  17872.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act,  as  amended,  to 
provide  funds  and  authorities  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  the  purpyose  of  pro- 
viding free  or  reduced  meals  to  needy  chil- 
dren not  now  being  reached;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1589) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  St.ite  of 
the  Union, 

Mr.  PERKINS;  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  17873.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Natlon.ll  School  Lunch  Act  to  clarify  respon- 
sibilities related  to  providing  free  and  re- 
duced-price lunches  and  preventing  discrim- 
ination against  children,  to  revise  the  pro- 
gram matching  requirements,  to  strengthen 
the  nutrition  training  and  education  bene- 
fits of  the  program,  and  otherwise  xa 
strengthen  school  food  service  programs  for 
cliildren;  with  .amendment  (Rept.  No,  1590). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  FISHER: 
HR.  18139.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  the  truck-use  tax  where,  during  the 
taxable  period,  a  truck  is  sold,  destroyed,  or 
other\^'ise  disposed  of  and  the  taxpayer  ac- 
quires another  truck;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

Bv  Mr.  FLYNT: 
H.R.  18140.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States   Code;    to   the   Committee   on   Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.    18141.  A   bill   to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  glycine;  to  the  Ckjinmittee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HUNT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Watkins)  : 
H.R.  18142.  A  biU  to  amend  Utle  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  use  in  commis- 
sion of  certain  crimes  of  firearms  trans- 
ported In  Interstate  commerce;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland : 
HR.  18143.  A  blU  prohibiting  the  use  for 
demonstration  purposes  of  any  federally 
owned  property  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
requiring  the  ptostlng  of  a  bond,  creating  a 
Joint  Committee  on  Grievances,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  PODELL: 
H.R.  18144.  A  bill  to  assure  a  full  oppor- 
tunity for  adequate  employment,  housing, 
and  education,  free  from  any  discrimination 
on  account  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or 
national  origin  for  every  American,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  PURCELL: 
H.R.  18145.  A  bill  to  provide  continuing  au- 
thority for  maintaining  farm  income,  sta- 
bilization of  prices,  and  assuring  adequate 
supplies  of  peanuts;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS: 
H.R.  18146.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  correct  an  Inequity  affecting 
officers  of  the  Supply  Corps  and  Civil  En- 
gineer Corps  of  the  Navy;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  WATTS: 
H.R.  18147.  A  bill  to  revise  the  quota-con- 
trol  system   on   the   importation   of   certain 


meat  and  meat  products;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means; 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM : 
H  R.  18148.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  protect  the  people  of  the 
United  States  against  the  lawless  and  ir- 
responsible use  of  firearms  and  to  assist  in 
the  prevention  and  solution  of  crime  by  re- 
quiring a  national  registration  of  firearms, 
establishing  minimum  licensing  standards 
for  the  possession  of  firearms,  and  encourag- 
ing the  enactment  of  effective  State  and  local 
firearms  laws,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BRASCO: 
H.R.  18149.  A  bill  to  cst.ablish  a  joint  un- 
derwriting association  to  provide  fire,  ex- 
tended coverage,  and  essential  property  in- 
surance in  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  CONTE: 
H.U.  18150.  A   bill   to  establish  a  national 
system  of  trails,  and  for  other  purposes;   to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  EILBERC. : 
HR  18151.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  protect  the  people  of  the 
United  States  against  the  lawless  and  irre- 
sponsible use  of  firearms,  and  to  assist  In  the 
prevention  and  solution  of  crime  by  requiring 
a  national  registration  of  firearms,  establish- 
ing minimum  licensing  standards  for  the 
possession  of  firearms,  and  encouraging  the 
enactment  of  effective  State  and  local  fire- 
arms laws,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts: 
H  R  18152.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  a  married 
couple  to  earn  jointly.  In  any  proportion,  the 
amount  of  outside  earnings  now  allowable 
separately,  without  deductions  from  bene- 
fits thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  MAY: 
H  R  18153.  A  bill  to  provide  for  delivery  of 
irrigation  water  to  certain  lands  on  the  Co- 
lumbia River  Basin  project.  Washington;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs.   

By  Mr.  OTTTNGER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Van  Deerlin)  : 
HR.  18154.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  include  a 
definition  of  food  supplements,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  RONAN: 
H.R.  18155.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R,  18156,  A  bin  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL : 
H  R.  18157.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  from  $600 
to  $1,200  the  personal  income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  (including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemptions  for  a  dependent,  and 
the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age  and 
blindness);  to  the  Conuniltee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  YATES: 
H  R  18158.  A  bill  to  amend  section  202  of 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1967;  to 
the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 
H.R.  18159.  A  bill  to  provide  additional 
penalties  for  the  use  of  firearms  or  destruc- 
tive devices  in  the  commission  of  certain 
crimes  of  violence;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MAHON: 
H.J.    Res.    1368.    Joint    resolution    making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1969,  and  for  other  purposes. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 
H.J.  Res.  1369.  Joint    resolution    proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  require  the  concurrence  of 
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not  leas  thAn  two-thlrda  of  th«  Supreme 
Court  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  whether 
an  act  of  Congreas  or  an  act  of  a  State  legis- 
lature iB  unconatltutlon*!:  to  the  Oommltte* 
on  the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  claiue  4  of  rule  XXII. 

350.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Alaska, 
relative  to  the  uniform  Are  and  police  re- 
porting telephone  numbers,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Coounerce. 


PRIVATE  BIIXS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr   ANNUNZIO: 
H  R.  1S160    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oluaeppe 
Plleggl:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    ASHBROOK: 
H  R.  18161    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Pranclaco 
Becerra:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    ASPINAIX: 
HR.  ieiS2    A  bill  for   the  relief  of  Pana- 
gtotts  «I>»te)  K.  Vlahoe:  to  the  Committee  oo 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  BELL: 
H  R.  18183    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Theodore 
J   Bartz:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R  18164.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  to  settle 
and  adjust  the  claim  of  the  L.  R.  Daniel  Oo., 
Inc.;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    BRA3CO: 
H  R.  18165    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Calogero 
Caruso  and  Sal  va  tore  Caruso:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  18166.  A   bill   for   the  reUef  of   Mahlr 

Sumer:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  itr.  CORBETT: 

H  R.  18167    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 

Alfano:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  Mr  DAWSON: 
H  R   18168.   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Manohar 
Ramaro   Kamat:    to  the   Coaunittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  HANNA; 
BJt.  18160.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Victor 
Amaro  Cuco:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr  KEE: 
HR  18170  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Segundo  Sanchez,  his  wife.  Oraclela  Sanchez, 
and  four  children,  Segundo  Humberto  San- 
chez. Oscar  Sanchez,  Fernando  Sanches,  and 
Orlando  Sanchez:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  KUPFERMAN: 
HR    18171.    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carlo 
Bragato;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 
HR     18173.     A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Dr. 
Imelda   Salanio:    to   the   Conunittee   on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr.  McCLOSKKT: 
HR    18173     A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Pilar  Sartlaguda:   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr.  MOORE: 
HR.    18174.    A   bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Jacques  Charbonnlez:   to  the  Conunittee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HR.   18175.    A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Anna 
Veltri:    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MORRIS : 
H  R.  18176.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hortensla 
Rlvas    and    her   minor   children,    Margarita, 
Terarito,  Mercedes.  Oscar,  and  Juan;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  MOSHKR: 
H  R.  18177.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Pavlos 
KalllanlotU;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  NEDZI: 
H  R.  18178    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Placldo 
Vlterbo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  PHILBIN: 
H  R.  18179    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Albert  R. 
Kaufmann   and  Richard  O.  Billings:   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  18180    A    bill    for   the   relief   of   Zolla 
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Candida  Loeoya:   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR  18181.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Juana  J. 
Ovendo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  18183.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gerardo 
B.  Rojas:  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  REES : 

HR.  18183.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Arnulfo  P.  Abllla;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  18184.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Haruo  Hayama;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York: 

HR  18185.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mr.  An- 
gelo  DiStefano;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  18186.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Fran- 
cesco Rando;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 

H  R.  18187.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ellsha 
Yehuda  Babayoff;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  nile  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

363.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Italian-American  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States,  Inc.,  Department  of  Massachusetts. 
Boston,  Mass.,  relative  to  the  use  of  demo- 
cratic processes  to  achieve  certain  changes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

354.  Also,  petition  of  the  president,  Con- 
necticut Probation  and  Parole  Association, 
relative  to  supporting  enactment  of  stringent 
gun  control  laws:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

355.  Also,  petition  of  Rabbi  Martin  Kohn, 
Los  Angeles,  CaUf..  relative  to  redress  of 
grievances:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

356.  Also,  petition  of  the  board  of  super- 
visors, county  of  Tehama,  Calif.,  relative  to 
Federal  welfare  assistance  to  nonresidents:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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HR    18101— TO    AMEND   THE 
INTERNAL  REVENUE  CODE 


HON.  A.  S.  HERLONG,  JR. 

OF    rLORIOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  25,  1968 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today,  along  with  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  I  Mr.  ConableI, 
IrtroducedHR.  18101. 

This  proposed  bill  would  correct  an 
unintended  hardship  In  section  337  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  Sec- 
tion 337  provides  that  a  corporation  is 
not  taxable  on  gain  or  loss  realized  upon 
sale  of  property  if  the  corporation  liq- 
uidates completely  pursuant  to  a  plan 
within  12  months  so  that  its  stockholders 
recognize  gain  on  the  liquidation  of  their 
stock  in  the  corporation.  The  purpose  of 
section  337  is  to  equate  the  tax  situations 
of  stockholders  of  a  corporation  which 
sells  assets  and  liquidates  and  stockhold- 
ers who  sell  their  stock  directly,  by  pro- 
viding for  a  single  tax  at  the  stockholder 
level  in  each  case.  The  benefits  of  sec- 
tion 337  are  not  available  to  a  collapsible 
corporation  as  defined  in  section  341  ib). 

The  section  34Kb)  definition  of  a  col- 
lapsible corporation  excludes  a  corpora- 
tion which  has  held  its  purchased  real 


estate  for  more  than  3  years.  Hence,  a 
real  estate  corporation  which  has  pur- 
chased its  real  estate  would  benefit  from 
section  337.  The  3-year  holding  period  re- 
lief for  purchased  real  estate  In  section 
341(b)  does  not.  however,  apply  to  real 
estate  improvements  which  the  corpora- 
tion constructed  itself.  If.  however,  the 
stockholders  of  a  corporation  which  has 
constructed  real  estate  improvements 
sell  their  stock  more  than  3  years  after 
the  completion  of  construction,  the  ad- 
verse collapsible  corporation  treatment 
would  not  apply  under  section  341 'a) 
even  if  literally  the  corporation  is  col- 
lapsible imder  341  fb).  This  is  because 
section  3tl(d)  i3)  eliminates  such  treat- 
ment where  the  stockholders  realize  gain 
more  than  3  years  after  the  completion 
of  construction.  The  result  is  the  same 
as  if  the  corporation  were  not  collapsible 
under  the  section  341  ib)  definition,  but 
the  draft  of  the  statute  accomplished  the 
result  outside  of  the  section  defining  a 
collapsible  corporation. 

Thus,  if  the  stockholders  of  a  corpora- 
tion owning  constructed  real  estate 
which  has  been  completed  more  than  3 
years  prior  to  sale,  sell  their  shares,  a 
single  tax  will  apply  at  capital  gains  rates 
at  the  stockholder  level  because  of  the 
section  341(d)(3)  exception.  If.  how- 
ever, the  corporation  sells  its  assets  and 


liquidates,  section  337  will  not  apply  be- 
cause the  relief  obtained  by  a  3 -year 
holding  period  following  construction  is 
not  contained  in  the  section  341(b)  defi- 
nition. In  such  a  case  there  will  be  taxa- 
tion at  both  the  corporate  and  share- 
holder levels,  contrary  to  the  purpose  of 
section  337  to  equate  sales  of  stock  and 
sales  of  assets.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
corporation  owns  purchased  real  estate, 
there  is  only  a  single  capital  gains  tax 
at  the  shareholder  level,  regardless  of 
whether  stock  is  sold  or  the  corporation 
sells  assets  and  then  liquidates. 

To  correct  this  inequity  the  bill  would 
amend  section  337  to  provide  that  section 
337  benefits  will  apply  even  though  a  cor- 
poration is  literally  within  the  definition 
of  a  collapsible  corporation  imder  section 
341  lb),  if  the  shareholders  would  not 
suffer  collapsible  corporation  treatment 
by  sale  of  their  stock  because  of  the  3- 
year  pericxl  in  section  341(d)  (3) .  Section 
333  presently  sets  a  precedent  for  treat- 
ing corporations  with  constructed  real 
estate  identically  to  those  owning  pur- 
chased real  estate  by  language  similar  to 
that  contained  in  proposed  bill  making 
special  relief  provisions  of  section  333 
available  where  the  corporation  is  not 
subject  to  the  collapsible  corporation 
rules  under  either  the  definition  In  sec- 
tion 341(b)  or  the  relief  provision  of  sec- 
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tion  341(d)(3).  See  Rev.  Rul.  63-114, 
1963-1  C.B.  74.  The  benefits  of  both  sec- 
tion 333  and  section  337  should  be  avail- 
able where  the  3-year  period  has  elapsed, 
whether  the  real  estate  is  purchased  or 
constructed.  The  bill  makes  the  benefits 
of  section  337  available  only  in  cases 
where  the  rules  as  to  collapsibility  would 
not  apply  to  a  sale  of  stock. 

I  commend  tliis  bill  to  you  for  your 
favorable  consideration. 


THE  lOTH  OBSERVANCE  OP  CAPTIVE 
NATIONS  WEEK.  JULY  14-20,  1968 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  25,  1968 

Mr,  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  next  month, 
during  the  week  of  July  14  to  July  20, 
Americans  across  the  Nation  will  be  ob- 
serving Captive  Nations  Week.  This  will 
be  the  10th  observance  since  Congre.ss 
passed  the  Captive  Nations  Week  resolu- 
tion—Public Law  86-90 — in  1959.  Under 
the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobrlan- 
sky.  of  Georgetown  University,  the  Na- 
tional Captive  Nations  Committee  is 
making  extensive  preparations  for  the 
most  successful  observance  yet.  Even 
in  foreign  coimtries — the  Republic  of 
China,  South  Korea,  Japan,  South  Viet- 
nam, the  Philippines,  Argentina,  West 
Germany,  and  others — similar  prepara- 
tions are  being  made. 

The  themes  for  this  10th  observance 
will  be  many  and  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant, in  this  International  Human 
Rights  Year,  will  be  demands  for  human 
rights  in  the  Soviet  empire.  The  follow- 
ing material  shows  why  this  is  of  such 
importance : 

Ukrainian    Congress    Committee 
or  America.  Inc. 

Neui  York,  N.Y.,  February  26,  1968. 
Hon.  Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  On  behalf  of  the 
Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of  America, 
representing  over  2  million  American  citizens 
of  Ultralnlan  descent  and  background,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
U.S.  Government  and  yourself  the  recent 
wave  of  persecution  of  Ukrainian  intellec- 
tuals by  the  Soviet  government  In  Ukraine. 

In  1968  the  civilized  world  is  observing 
the  International  Human  Rights  Year,  dur- 
ing which  every  responsible  government  will 
take  stock  of  the  status  of  human  rights 
within  its  own  domain  of  responsibility  and 
will  help  to  promote  the  human  rights  in 
those  areas  and  countries  in  which  they  are 
violated  or  non-existent. 

Since  1965  the  Soviet  government  has 
been  engaged  in  wholesale  arrest  and  trials 
of  Ukrainian  writers,  poets,  journalists,  pro- 
fessors, students  .and  other  men  and  women 
of  Intellect,  long  before  the  arrest  and  trial 
of  Andrei  D.  Slnyavsky  and  Yull  M.  Daniel. 
And  although  the  Ukrainian  press  in  the  free 
world,  including  the  United  States,  has  been 
replete  with  Information  on  the  persecution 
of  Ukrainian  Intellectuals,  only  in  1966  did 
the  international  press  break  its  silence  by 
reporting  the  arrest  and  trial  of  two  Ukrain- 
ian poets,  Ivan  Svitlychny  and  Ivan  Dzyiiba. 
Undoubtedly,  the  Soviet  government  had 
successfully  suppressed  Information  with 
respect  to  Ukraine's  intellectual  opposition 
to  the  totalitarian  communist  rule. 
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However,  a  few  weeks  ago  The  Toronto 
Telegram.  The  New  Leader  (January  15. 
1968),  and  subsequently  The  Times  of  Lon- 
don (February  7,  1968) ,  Tlie  New  York  Times 
(February  8,  9  and  10,  1968)  and  The  Ob- 
server of  London  (February  11,  1968),  in  a 
series  of  reports  based  on  the  manuscript  of 
Vyacheslav  Chornovil,  a  Ukrainian  journal- 
ist now  in  a  Soviet  Jail,  revealed  the  entire 
gamut  of  Soviet  Russian  cultural  oppression 
In  Ukraine. 

Briefly,  the  cultural  oppression  in  Ukraine, 
in  the  last  few  years,  could  be  summarized 
as  follows: 

1.  Beginning  In  August  1965.  a  wave  of 
arrests  swept  through  Ukraine,  involving 
over  200  Ukrainian  Intellectuals,  arrested  in 
such  cities  as  Kiev,  Lvlv,  Odessa.  Ivano- 
Pranklvsk,  Lutsk.  Zhytomyr  and  Ternopil — 
a  veritable  pogrom,  which  in  scope  and  in- 
tensity surpassed  the  arrest  and  trial  of 
Slnyavsky  and  Daniel. 

2.  Most  of  the  arrested  were  young  men 
and  women,  all  of  them  reared  under  the 
Soviet  system,  and  with  no  connection  with 
Ukrainians  In  the  free  world. 

3.  They  were  charged  with  "anti-Soviet" 
nationalist  writings,  glorification  of  the 
Ukrainian  past,  propagation  of  pre-revolu- 
tlonary  books  by  Ukrainian  authors  who  are 
now  banned  in  Ukraine,  and  with  circulating 
secretly  speeches  of  Western  leaders,  as  for 
instance,  an  encyclical  of  Pope  John  XXIII, 
and  the  address  of  former  President  Dwight 
D.  Elsenhower,  which  he  delivered  at  the  un- 
veiling of  the  Shevchenko  monument  on 
June  27,   1964  in  Washington,  D.C. 

4.  The  lu-rests  and  trials  of  Ukrainian  in- 
tellectuals were  prepared  and  implemented 
by  the  KGB  (Soviet  secret  police)  in  open 
defiance  of  the  judicial  and  constitutional 
systems  of  the  Ukrainian  SSR,  which  ex- 
pressly guarantee  the  inviolability  of  a  per- 
son and  his  rights.  All  of  them  were  tried 
under  Article  62  of  the  Criminal  Code  of  the 
Ukrainian  SSR,  dealing  with  "anti-Soviet" 
propaganda. 

Actually,  these  Ukrainian  intellectuals  de- 
manded recognition  of  and  respect  for  the 
Ukrainian  language  and  culture  in  Ukraine 
And  as  one  of  the  arrested,  Ivan  Kandyba', 
stated,  they  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
"for  the  normal  development  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian nation  and  Its  statehood,  Ukraine  should 
secede  from  the  USSR,  according  to  Article 
14  and  Article  17  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
Ukrainian  SSR  and  the  USSR,  respectively, 
and  should  become  an  absolutely  independ- 
ent and  sovereign  state." 

We  bring  this  important  Information  to 
your  attention,  Mr.  Secretary,  which  proves 
undeniably  that  the  Ukrainian  people  re- 
ject Communism,  imposed  upon  them  by  an 
alien  power.  These  arrests.  Involving  a  num- 
ber of  young  intellectuals,  many  of  them 
members  of  the  Comsomol  and  the  Commu- 
nist Party,  attest  most  convincingly  to  the 
failure  of  Commtinlst  Russia  to  destroy  the 
undaunted  spirit  of  the  Ukrainian  people 
and  their  ever-present  belief  in  freedom,  jus- 
tice and  equality  of  all  peoples  and  races. 
The  45-milllon  Ukrainian  nation,  although  It 
lives  in  the  so-called  "Ukrainian  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republic."  which  is  a  charter  member 
of  the  United  Nations,  is  deprived  of  the 
basic  human  and  national  rights,  and  Uk- 
raine itself  Is  a  veritable  colony  of  Commu- 
nist Russia. 

Therefore,  in  submitting  to  you  this  letter 
of  protest  against  the  persecution  of  Ukrain- 
ian intellectuals  by  the  Soviet  government 
in  Ukraine,  we  would  kindly  request  you  to 
do  the  following: 

1.  To  forward  this  Information  to  the  ap- 
propriate .^gencles  of  the  U.S.  Government 
so  as  to  keep  them  informed  about  the  xin- 
rest  and  persecution  of  Ukrainian  intellec- 
tuals by  the  Soviet  government.  The  wide- 
spread current  dissatisfaction  with  the  Com- 
munist rule  In  Ukraine  only  demonstrates 
the  shaky  and  precarious  hold  Communist 
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Russia  has  over  the  restless  and  freedom- 
loving  Ukrainian  people. 

2.  To  forward  the  contents  of  this  letter 
to  our  Ambassador  to  "the  U.N.  so  that  he 
Is  aware  of  the  relentless  persecution  of  the 
Ukrainian  people,  and  to  instruct  him  to 
challenge  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  interna- 
tional forum  of  the  United  Nations  when  an 
appropriate  occasion  affords  itself,  especially 
in  rebutting  the  USSR  in  its  boastful  prop- 
aganda claims  that  it  is  helping  the  colonial 
peoples  of  Asia  and  Africa  to  achieve  "na- 
tion liberation." 

Some  of  the  200  Ukrainian  intellectuals 
arrested  in  1965-67  were  released  after  in- 
tensive investigation  and  "questioning"  by 
the  KGB  apparatus. 

A    list    of    names    of    those    .sentenced    to 
longer  terms  at  hard  labor  i.s  attached  hereto. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Lev  E.  Dodrian.sky. 

President. 

Ukrainian  Intellectuals  in  Soviet  Jails 
(Partial  List) 
The  following  list  of  names  of  Ukrainaln 
Intellectuals  In  Soviet  prisons  was  complied 
on  the  basis  of  a  manuscript.  Portrait  of  20 
Crimilas,  by  Vyacheslav  M.  Chornovil,  and  a 
petition  of  Ivan  O.  Kandyba  to  Peter  Y. 
Shelest,  first  secretary  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  Ukraine,  which  were  smuggled  out 
of  Ukraine  recently.  Both  authors  are  pres- 
ently in  Soviet  jails. 

1.  Vyacheslav  M.  Chornovil,  born  on  Dec. 
24.  1937  in  the  Cherkassy  area  of  Ukraine: 
literary  critic,  journalist  iuid  author  wlioee 
two  books.  Recldivsm  of  Terrorism  or  Justice, 
and  Portrait  of  20  Criminals  are  widely  cir- 
culated in  Ukraine  in  the  form  of  a  manu- 
script: he  refused  to  testify  against  his  col- 
leagues at  a  secret  trial:  on  Nov.  15,  1967  he 
was  sentenced  to  3  years  at  hard  labor,  but 
the  sentence  was  reduced  to  18  montlis:  he 
Is  reported  to  be  in  a  prison  in  Lvlv. 

2.  Yaroslav  B.  Hevrych,  bom  Nov.  28,  1937 
in  the  Ternopil  district,  a  student  at  Kiev 
Medical  Institute;  on  March  11,  1966  he  was 
sentenced  to  5  years  at  hard  labor  for  "anti- 
Soviet  nationalist  propaganda  and  .-xgita- 
tlon. '  He  Is  in  Camp  17-A,  in  Yavas,  Mordo- 
vian ASSR. 

3.  Ivan  A.  Hel,  an  evening  school  student  in 
Lvlv:  on  March  25.  1966  he  was  sentenced  to 
3  years  at  hard  labor  for  "anti-Soviet  prop- 
aganda and  agitation":  at  present  he  Is 
serving  his  sentence  In  Camp  11.  Yavas,  Mor- 
dovian ASSR. 

4.  Bohdan  M.  Horyn,  born  Feb.  10.  1936 
near  Lvlv;  literary  and  art  critic:  arrested 
in  August,  1965,  he  was  tried  on  April  18. 
1966  and  sentenced  to  4  years  at  hard  labor; 
presently  is  in  camp  11,  Yavas.  Mordovian 
ASSR. 

5.  Mykhailo  M.  Horyn.  brother  of  Bodhan. 
born  June  20.  1930;  a  psychologist;  on  April 
18.  1966  he  was  sentenced  to  6  years  aX  h.ard 
labor  for  "anti-Soviet  propaganda."  Present- 
ly incarcerated  in  Camp  1  and  Camp  11, 
Yavas.  Mordovian  ASSR. 

6.  Dmytro  P.  Ivashchenko.  a  member  of  the 
Union  of  Writers  of  Ukraine,  lecturer  on 
Ukrainian  literature  at  the  Lutsk  Pedagogi- 
cal Institute.  In  January,  1966  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  2  years  at  hard  labor  for  "anti- 
Soviet  nationalist  propaganda."  Presently  in 
Camp  11.  Yavas,  Mordovian  ASSR. 

7.  Opanas  I.  Zalyvakha,  born  Nov.  26.  1925 
in  Husyntsi  near  Kharkiv:  Journalist  and 
artist.  In  March.  1966  he  was  sentenced  in 
Ivano-Prankivsk  to  5  years  at  hard  labor  for 
"anti-Soviet  propaganda  and  agitation." 
Presently  at  Camp  11,  Yavas,  Mordovian 
ASSR. 

8.  Svyatoslav  Y.  Karavansky,  born  in 
Odessa.  Dec.  24,  1920;  poet,  linguist.  Jour- 
nalist and  translator:  in  1944  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  25  years  In  a  concentration  camp, 
but  freed  in  1957.  On  Nov.  13,  1965  Karavan- 
sky was  re-arrested  and  sentenced  to  8  years 
and  seven  months  at  hard  labor.  Among  his 
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not  leas  than  two-thlrda  of  the  Supreme 
Court  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  whether 
an  act  of  Congress  or  an  act  of  a  State  legis- 
lature U  unconstitutional;  to  tbe  Oommltt** 
on  the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 
350.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  tbe  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Alaska, 
relative  to  the  uniform  fire  and  police  re- 
porting telephone  numbers,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally   referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr   ANNUNZIO: 
H.R.  18160    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Plleggl;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    ASHBROOK: 
H  R.  18161    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pranclaco 
Becerra:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   ASPINALL: 
HR  10163.  A   bill   for   the  relief  of  Pana- 
gtotls  »P»te)  K.  Vlahos:  to  the  Committee  oa 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BKI,iI. : 
H  R.  18163    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Theodore 
J   Bartz:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R  18164.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  to  settle 
and  adjust  the  claim  of  the  L.  R.  Daniel  CX>., 
Inc.;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    BRASCO: 
H  R.  18165    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Calogero 
Caruso  and  Salvatore  Caruso:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  18166    A   bin   for   the  relief  of  Mahlr 

Sumer;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CORBETT: 

H  R.  18167.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 

Alfano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  kCr  DAWSON: 
H  R   18168.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Manohar 
Ramaro  Kamat;    to  the  Cooimittee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  HANNA: 
Hit.  18169    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Victor 
Amaro  Cuco:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  KEE: 
HR.  IBI70.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Segundo  Sanchez,  his  wife,  Oraclela  Sanchez, 
and  four  children.  Segundo  Humberto  San- 
chez. Oscar  Sanchez,  Fernando  Sanchez,  and 
Orlando  Sanchez:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  KUPFERMAN: 
HR.   18171.    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carlo 
Bragato:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 
HR.    18173.    A   bin   for   the   relief   of  Dr. 
Imelda  Salanlo:    to  the  Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McCLOSKBY: 
HR    18173.    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Pilar  Sartlaguda;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOORE: 
HR.    18174.    A   bin   for   the  relief   of  Dr. 
Jacques  Charbonnlez:   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HR.   18175     A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anna 
Veltrl:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MORRIS: 
H  R   18176.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hortensla 
Rlvas    and    her   minor   children.    Margarita, 
Terarlto.  Mercedes,  Oscar,  and  Juan;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOSHKR : 
H  R  18177    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pavloe 
Kalllanlotls:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  NEDZI: 
H  R.  18178    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Placldo 
Vlterbo:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  PHIL3IN: 
H  R.  18179    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Albert  R. 
Kaufmann   and  Richard  O.  Billings;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  18180.  A    bill    for   the   relief   of   Zolla 
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Candida  Loeoya;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR  18181.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Juana  J, 
Ovendo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  18183.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gerardo 
B.  Rojas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  REES: 

HR.  18183.  A  Mil  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Arnulfo  P.  AblUa;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  18184  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Haruo  Hayama;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr   ROONEY  of  New  York: 

HR  18185.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  An- 
gelo  DiStefano;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  18186.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Fran- 
cesco Rando;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 

H  R  18187.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ellsha 
Yehuda  BabayofT;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

353.  By  the  SPEAKER:  PeUtlon  of  the 
Italian-American  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States,  Inc ,  Department  of  Massachusetts. 
Boston,  Mass  ,  relative  to  the  use  of  demo- 
cratic processes  to  achieve  certain  changes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

354.  Also,  petition  of  the  president,  Con- 
necticut Probation  and  Parole  Association, 
relative  to  supporting  enactment  of  stringent 
gun  control  laws;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

355.  Also,  petition  of  Rabbi  Martin  Kohn, 
Los  Angeles,  CaUf.,  relative  to  redress  of 
grievances;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

356.  Also,  petition  of  the  board  of  super- 
visors, county  of  Tehama,  Calif.,  relative  to 
Federal  welfare  assistance  to  nonresidents;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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HR.   18101— TO    AMEND   THE 
INTERNAL  REVENUE  CODE 


HON.  A.  S.  HERLONG,  JR. 

or    IXOBIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  25.  1968 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today,  along  with  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  I  Mr.  Conablk). 
Irtroduced  HR.  18101. 

This  proposed  bill  would  correct  an 
unintended  hardship  in  section  337  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  Sec- 
tion 337  provides  that  a  corporation  is 
not  taxable  on  gain  or  loss  realized  upon 
sale  of  property  if  the  corporation  liq- 
uidates completely  pursuant  to  a  plan 
within  12  months  so  that  its  stockholders 
recognize  gain  on  the  liquidation  of  their 
stock  in  the  corporation.  The  purpose  of 
section  337  is  to  equate  the  tax  situations 
of  stockholders  of  a  corporation  which 
sells  assets  and  liquidates  and  stockhold- 
ers who  sell  their  stock  directly,  by  pro- 
viding for  a  single  tax  at  the  stockholder 
level  in  each  case.  The  benefits  of  sec- 
tion 337  are  not  available  to  a  collapsible 
corporation  as  defined  in  section  341(b). 

The  section  341(b)  definition  of  a  col- 
lapsible corporation  excludes  a  corpora- 
tion which  has  held  Its  purchased  real 


estate  for  more  than  3  years.  Hence,  a 
real  estate  corporation  which  has  pur- 
chased its  real  estate  would  benefit  from 
section  337.  The  3-year  holding  period  re- 
lief for  purchased  real  estate  in  section 
341(b)  does  not.  however,  apply  to  real 
estate  improvements  which  the  corpora- 
tion constructed  itself.  If.  however,  the 
stockholders  of  a  corporation  which  has 
constructed  real  estate  improvements 
sell  their  stock  more  than  3  years  after 
the  completion  of  construction,  the  ad- 
verse collapsible  corporation  treatment 
would  not  apply  under  section  341(a) 
even  if  literally  the  corporation  is  col- 
lapsible under  341(b).  This  is  because 
section  311(d)  (3)  eliminates  such  treat- 
ment where  the  stockholders  realize  gain 
more  than  3  years  after  the  completion 
of  construction.  The  result  is  the  same 
as  If  the  corporation  were  not  collapsible 
under  the  section  341(b)  definition,  but 
the  draft  of  the  statute  accomplished  the 
result  outside  of  the  section  defining  a 
collapsible  corporation. 

Thus,  if  the  stockholders  of  a  corpora- 
tion owning  constructed  real  estate 
which  has  been  completed  more  than  3 
years  prior  to  sale,  sell  their  shares,  a 
single  tax  will  apply  at  capital  gains  rates 
at  the  stockholder  level  because  of  the 
section  341(d)(3)  exception.  If,  how- 
ever, the  corporation  sells  Its  assets  and 


liquidates,  section  337  will  not  apply  be- 
cause the  relief  obtsdned  by  a  3-year 
holding  period  following  construction  is 
not  contained  in  the  section  341(b)  defi- 
nition. In  such  a  case  there  will  be  taxa- 
tion at  both  the  corporate  and  share- 
holder levels,  contrary  to  the  purpose  of 
section  337  to  equate  sales  of  stock  and 
sales  of  assets.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
corporation  owns  purchsised  real  estate, 
there  is  only  a  single  capital  gains  tax 
at  the  shareholder  level,  regardless  of 
whether  stock  is  sold  or  the  corporation 
sells  assets  and  then  liquidates. 

To  correct  this  inequity  the  bill  would 
amend  section  337  to  provide  that  section 
337  benefits  will  apply  even  though  a  cor- 
poration is  literally  within  the  definition 
of  a  collapsible  corporation  under  section 
341(b).  if  the  shareholders  would  not 
suffer  collapsible  corporation  treatment 
by  sale  of  their  stock  because  of  the  3- 
year  period  in  section  341(d)  (3) .  Section 
333  presently  sets  a  precedent  for  treat- 
ing corporations  with  constructed  real 
estate  identically  to  those  owning  pur- 
chased real  estate  by  language  similar  to 
that  contained  in  proposed  bill  making 
special  relief  provisions  of  section  333 
available  where  the  corporation  is  not 
subject  to  the  collapsible  corporation 
r\iles  under  either  the  definition  In  sec- 
tion 341(b)  or  the  relief  provision  of  sec- 
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tlon  341(d)(3).  See  Rev.  Rul.  63-114. 
1963-1  C.B.  74.  The  benefits  of  both  sec- 
tion 333  and  section  337  should  be  avail- 
able where  the  3-year  period  has  elapsed, 
whether  the  real  estate  is  piu-chased  or 
constructed.  The  bill  makes  the  benefits 
of  section  337  available  only  in  cases 
where  the  rules  as  to  collapsibility  would 
not  apply  to  a  sale  of  stock. 

I  commend  tliis  bill  to  you  for  your 
favorable  consideration. 


THE  lOTH  OBSERVANCE  OP  CAPTIVE 
NATIONS  WEEK,  JULY  14-20.  1968 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  25,  1968 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  next  month, 
during  the  week  of  July  14  to  July  20, 
Americans  across  the  Nation  will  be  ob- 
serving Captive  Nations  Week.  This  will 
be  the  10th  observance  since  Congress 
passed  the  Captive  Nations  Week  resolu- 
tion— Public  Law  86-90 — in  1959.  Under 
the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobrlan- 
sky,  of  Georgetown  University,  the  Na- 
tional Captive  Nations  Committee  is 
making  extensive  preparations  for  the 
most  successful  observance  yet.  Even 
in  foreign  countries — the  Republic  of 
China,  South  Korea,  Japan,  South  Viet- 
nam, the  Philippines,  Argentina,  West 
Germany,  and  others — similar  prepara- 
tions are  being  made. 

The  themes  for  this  10th  observance 
will  be  many  and  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant, in  this  International  Human 
Rights  Year,  will  be  demands  for  human 
rights  in  the  Soviet  empire.  The  follow- 
ing material  shows  why  this  is  of  such 
importance : 

Ukrainian    Congress    Committee 
OF  America,   Inc. 

New  York,  N.Y.,  February  26,  1968. 
Hon.  Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  On  behalf  of  the 
Ulcralnlan  Congress  Committee  of  America, 
representing  over  2  million  American  citizens 
of  Ukrainian  descent  and  bEu;kground,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
U.S.  Government  and  yourself  the  recent 
wave  of  persecution  of  Ukrainian  intellec- 
tuals by  the  Soviet  government  in  Ukraine. 

In  1968  the  civilized  world  Is  observing 
the  International  Human  Rights  Year,  dur- 
ing which  every  responsible  government  will 
take  stock  of  the  status  of  human  rights 
within  its  own  domain  of  responsibility  and 
wUl  help  to  promote  the  human  rights  in 
those  areas  and  countries  in  which  they  are 
violated  or  non-existent. 

Since  1965  the  Soviet  government  has 
been  engaged  In  wholesale  arrest  and  trials 
of  Ukrainian  writers,  jxiets.  journalists,  pro- 
fessors, students  and  other  men  and  women 
of  intellect,  long  before  the  arrest  and  trial 
of  Andrei  D.  Sinyavsky  and  Yuli  M.  Daniel. 
And  although  the  Ukrainian  press  in  the  free 
world,  including  the  United  States,  has  been 
replete  with  information  on  the  persecution 
of  Ukrainian  intellectuals,  only  in  1966  did 
Lhe  international  press  break  its  silence  by 
reporting  the  arrest  and  trial  of  two  Ukrain- 
ian poets,  Ivan  Svltlychny  and  Ivan  Dzyuba. 
Undoubtedly,  the  Soviet  government  had 
successfully  suppressed  information  with 
respect  to  Ukraine's  intellectual  opposition 
to  the  totalitarian  communist  rule. 
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However,  a  few  weeks  ago  The  Toronto 
Telegram,  The  New  Leader  (January  15, 
1968),  and  subsequently  The  Times  of  Lon- 
don (February  7,  1968) ,  The  New  York  Times 
(February  8,  9  and  10,  1968)  and  The  Ob- 
server of  London  (February  11,  1968),  in  a 
series  of  reports  based  on  the  manuscript  of 
Vyacheslav  Chornovil,  a  Ukrainian  Journal- 
ist now  in  a  Soviet  Jail,  revealed  the  entire 
gamut  of  Soviet  Russian  cultural  oppression 
in  Ukraine. 

Briefly,  the  cultural  oppression  in  Ukraine, 
in  the  last  few  years,  could  be  summarized 
as  follows: 

1.  Beginning  In  August  1965.  a  wave  of 
arrests  swept  through  Ukraine,  involving 
over  200  Ukrainian  intellectuals,  arrested  in 
such  cities  as  Kiev,  Lviv.  Odessa,  Ivano- 
Pranklvsk,  Lutsk,  Zhytomyr  and  Ternopil — 
a  veritable  pogrom,  which  In  scope  and  in- 
tensity surpassed  the  arrest  and  trial  of 
Sinyavsky  and  Daniel. 

2.  Most  of  the  arrested  were  young  men 
and  women,  all  of  them  reared  under  the 
Soviet  system,  and  with  no  connection  with 
Ukrainians  in  the  free  world. 

3.  They  were  charged  with  "anti-Soviet" 
nationalist  WTitings,  glorification  of  the 
Ukrainian  past,  propagation  of  pre-revolu- 
tlonary  books  by  Ukrainian  authors  who  are 
now  banned  in  Ukraine,  and  with  circulating 
secretly  speeches  of  Western  leaders,  as  for 
instance,  an  encyclical  of  Pope  John  XXIII. 
and  the  address  of  former  President  Dwight 
D.  Elsenhower,  which  he  delivered  at  the  un- 
veiling of  the  Shevchenko  monument  on 
June  27,  1964  in  Washington.  D.C. 

4.  The  arrests  and  trials  of  Ukrainian  in- 
tellectuals were  prepared  and  implemented 
by  the  KGB  (Soviet  secret  police)  in  open 
defiance  of  the  judicial  and  constitutional 
systems  of  the  Ukrainian  SSR.  which  ex- 
pressly guarantee  the  inviolability  of  a  per- 
son and  his  rights.  All  of  them  were  tried 
under  Article  62  of  the  Criminal  Code  of  the 
Ukrainian  SSR,  dealing  with  "anti-Soviet" 
propaganda. 

Actually,  these  Ukrainian  intellectuals  de- 
manded recognition  of  and  respect  for  the 
Ukrainian  language  and  culture  in  Ukraine 
And  as  one  of  the  arrested,  Ivan  Kandyba', 
stated,  they  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
"for  the  normal  development  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian nation  and  its  statehood,  Ukraine  should 
secede  from  the  USSR,  according  to  Article 
14  and  Article  17  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
Ukrainian  SSR  and  the  USSR,  respectively, 
and  should  become  an  absolutely  independ- 
ent and  sovereign  state." 

We  bring  this  important  information  to 
your  attention,  Mr.  Secretary,  which  proves 
undeniably  that  the  Ukrainian  people  re- 
ject Communism,  imposed  upon  them  by  an 
alien  power.  These  arrests,  involving  a  num- 
ber of  young  intellectuals,  many  of  them 
members  of  the  Comsomol  and  the  Commu- 
nist Party,  attest  most  convincingly  to  the 
failure  of  Communist  Russia  to  destroy  the 
undaunted  spirit  of  the  Ukrainian  people 
and  their  ever-present  belief  in  freedom,  jus- 
tice and  equality  of  all  peoples  and  races. 
The  45-million  Ukrainian  nation,  although  It 
lives  in  the  so-called  "Ukrainian  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republic,"  which  is  a  charter  member 
of  the  United  Nations.  Is  deprived  of  the 
basic  hum.an  and  national  rights,  and  Uk- 
raine itself  is  a  veritable  colony  of  Commu- 
nist Russia. 

Therefore.  In  submitting  to  you  this  letter 
of  protest  against  the  persecution  of  Ukrain- 
ian intellectuals  by  the  Soviet  government 
in  Ukraine,  we  would  kindly  request  you  to 
do  the  following: 

1.  To  forward  this  information  to  the  ap- 
propriate agencies  of  the  U.S.  Government 
so  as  to  keep  them  informed  about  the  \m- 
rest  and  persecution  of  Ukrainian  intellec- 
tuals by  the  Soviet  government.  The  wide- 
spread current  dissatisfaction  with  the  Com- 
munist rule  In  Ukraine  only  demonstrates 
the  shaky  and  precarious  hold  Communist 
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Russia   has  over   the  restless   and   freedom- 
loving  Ukrainian  people. 

2.  To  forward  the  contents  of  this  letter 
to  otjr  Ambassador  to  the  U.N.  so  that  he 
Is  aware  of  the  relentless  persecution  of  the 
Ukrainian  people,  and  to  Instruct  him  to 
challenge  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  interna- 
tional forum  of  the  United  Nations  when  an 
appropriate  occasion  affords  itself,  especially 
in  rebutting  the  USSR  in  its  Ixj.istful  prop- 
aganda claims  that  It  Is  helping  the  colonial 
peoples  of  Asia  and  Africa  to  achieve  "na- 
tion liberation." 

Some  of  the  200  Ukrainian  Intellectuals 
arrested  in  1965-67  were  released  after  in- 
tensive investigation  and  "questioning"  by 
the  KGB  apparatus. 

A    list    of    names    of    those    sentenced    XO 
longer  terms  at  hard  labor  is  attached  hereto. 
Sincerely  yovirs, 

Lev  E.  Dobriansky. 

President. 

Ukrainian  Intellectuals  in  Soviet  Jails 
(Partial  List) 
The  following  list  of  names  of  Ukralnaln 
Intellectuals  In  Soviet  prisons  was  compiled 
on  the  basis  of  a  manuscript.  Portrait  of  20 
Crimilas,  by  Vyacheslav  M.  Chornovil,  and  a 
petition  of  Ivan  O.  Kandyba  to  Peter  Y, 
Shelest,  first  secretary  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  Ukraine,  which  were  smuggled  out 
of  Ukraine  recently.  Both  authors  are  pres- 
ently in  Soviet  jails. 

1.  Vyacheslav  M.  Chornovil.  born  on  Dec. 
24.  1937  in  the  Cherkassy  area  of  Ukraine; 
literary  critic,  journalist  and  author  whoee 
two  books.  Recidivsm  of  Terrorism  or  Justice, 
and  Portrait  of  20  Criminals  are  widely  cir- 
culated in  Ukraine  in  the  form  of  a  manu- 
script: he  refused  to  testify  against  his  col- 
leagues at  a  secret  trial;  on  Nov.  15,  1967  he 
was  sentenced  to  3  years  at  hard  labor,  but 
the  sentence  was  reduced  to  18  months;  he 
is  reported  to  be  In  a  prison  in  Lvlv. 

2.  Yaroslav  B.  Hevrych,  bom  Nov.  28.  1937 
in  the  Ternopil  district,  a  student  at  Kiev 
Medical  Institute;  on  March  11,  1966  he  was 
sentenced  to  5  years  at  hard  labor  for  "anti- 
Soviet  nationalist  propaganda  and  agita- 
tion." He  is  In  Camp  17-A,  in  Yavas,  Mordo- 
vian ASSR. 

3.  Ivan  A.  Hel,  an  evening  school  student  in 
Lviv;  on  March  25,  1966  he  wa.s  sentenced  to 
3  years  at  hard  labor  for  "anti-Soviet  prop- 
aganda and  agitation";  at  present  he  Is 
serving  his  sentence  In  Camp  11,  Yavas.  Mor- 
dovian ASSR. 

4  Bohdan  M.  Horyn,  born  Feb.  10,  1936 
near  Lvlv;  literary  and  art  critic;  arrested 
in  August,  1965.  he  was  tried  on  April  18. 
1966  and  sentenced  to  4  years  at  hard  labor; 
presentlv  is  in  camp  11.  Yavas.  Mordovian 
ASSR. 

5.  Mykhailo  M.  Horyn,  brother  of  Bodhan, 
born  June  20.  1930;  a  psychologist;  on  April 
18.  1966  he  was  sentenced  to  6  years  .at  hard 
labor  for  "anti-Soviet  propaganda."  Present- 
ly incarcerated  in  Camp  1  and  Camp  11, 
Yavas,  Mordovian  ASSR. 

6.  Dmytro  P.  Ivashchenko.  a  member  of  the 
Union  of  Writers  of  Ukraine,  lecturer  on 
Ukrainian  literature  at  the  Lutsk  Pedagogi- 
cal Institute.  In  January.  1966  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  2  years  at  hard  labor  for  "anti- 
Soviet  nationalist  propagandn."  Presently  in 
Camp  11.  Yava<!.  Mordovian  ASSR. 

7.  Opanas  I.  Zalyvakha.  born  Nov.  26.  1925 
in  Husyntsi  near  Kharklv;  journalist  and 
artist.  In  March.  1966  he  was  sentenced  In 
Ivano-Pranklvsk  to  5  years  at  hard  labor  for 
"anti-Soviet  propaganda  and  agitation," 
Presently  at  Camp  11,  Yavas,  Mordovian 
ASSR. 

8.  Svyatoslav  Y.  Karavansky,  born  in 
Odessa.  Dec.  24.  1920;  poet,  linguist,  jour- 
nalist and  translator;  in  1944  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  25  years  in  a  concentration  camp, 
but  freed  in  1957.  On  Nov  13,  1965  Karavan- 
sky was  re-arrested  and  sentenced  to  8  years 
and  seven  months  at  hard  labor.  Among  his 
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translation*  from  English  Into  Ukrainian  la 
Cb*rlott«  Bronte'B  Jane  Eyre.  He  la  presently 
■erring  his  sentence  in  Camp  11.  Tavas,  Mor- 
dovian ASSR. 

9.  Eugenia  P.  Kusnetaova.  born  In  Shovtka, 
near  Sumy.  Nov.  28.  1913.  chemist  by  pro- 
fession. On  March  25.  1966  she  was  sentenced 
In  Kiev  to  4  years  at  hard  labor  for  "antl- 
Sovlet  agitation."  She  Is  very  111  in  Camp  6. 
Tavas.  Mordovian  ASSR. 

10  Alexander  E.  MartynenKo.  born  In  Nova 
Horllvka.  Donetz;  engineer  at  the  Kiev  Geo- 
logical Institute.  On  March  25.  1966  he  was 
sentenced  In  Kiev  to  3  years  at  hard  labor; 
presently  In  Camp  11.  Tavas.  Mordovian 
ASSR. 

11.  Mykhallo  S  Masyutko.  born  Nov.  18. 
1918  In  Chaplyntsl.  Kherson  district;  poet, 
literary  critic  and  teacher;  on  March  23.  1966 
he  was  sentenced  to  6  years  at  hard  labor  for 
"antl-Sovlet  propaganda  and  agitation."  Now 
In  Camp  1 1 .  Yavas.  Mordovian  ASSR,  severely 
Ul. 

12.  Valentyn  T.  Moroe.  born  April  15.  1938 
m  Kholonlv.  Volhynla.  historian  and  lec- 
tiirer.  In  January  1986  he  was  sentenced  to 
4  years  at  hard  labor:  at  present  In  Camp  11. 
Tavas.  Mordovian  ASSR. 

13.  Mykhallo  D.  Ozemy.  bom  In  Verkhny 
Synev^K^ay.  near  Lvlv.  In  1929.  teacher,  re- 
asarch  work  and  translator.  On  February  7. 
1967  he  was  sentenced  to  6  years  at  hard 
labor,  but  later  his  sentence  was  reduced 
to  3  years.  In  Camp  11,  TaTas.  Mordovian 
ASSR. 

14.  Mykhallo  H.  Osadchy.  bom  In  Kur- 
hany,  Sumy  region,  on  March  22.  1936:  Jour- 
nalist, poet,  literary  critic  and  translatt* .  A 
member  of  the  Communist  Party,  and  of 
the  Union  of  Journalists  of  Ukraine:  associ- 
ate professor  of  Journalism  at  the  University 
of  Lvlv.  His  book.  Moon  PUeds.  published  in 
1965  was  confiscated  and  destroyed  by  the 
KGB  On  April  18.  1966  he  was  sentenced 
to  2  years  at  hard  labor,  and  la  presently 
In  Camp  11.  Tavas.  Mordovian  ASSR. 

15.  Anatol  Shevchuk.  born  on  Peb.  6.  1937 
In  ZhyttMnyr.  a  writer,  whose  works  appeared 
In  a  number  of  Uknunlan  publications  In 
Ukraine;  on  September  7.  1968  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  5  years  at  hard  labor.  Is  now  in 
Camp  1 1 .  Tavas,  Mordovian  ASSR. 

16.  Maria  Zvarychevska.  bom  In  Trebu- 
khlvka.  near  Ternopol.  In  1936;  an  archivist 
in  the  Lvlv  Oblast  .\rchlve.  she  was  sentenced 
to  8  months  at  hard  labor;  was  released  after 
■crvlng  her  time. 

17.  Mykhallo  V.  Koloslv.  lecturer  on 
XTkralnlan  literature  at  the  Lvlv  State  Uni- 
versity, and  literary  critic,  arrested  but  freed 
In  1966  because  of  heart  aliment  presently 
unemployed. 

18.  Ivan  Rusyn.  scientific  worker  at  the 
Kiev  Research  institute  of  Geophysics;  was 
sentenced  to  3  years  Imprisonment,  but  freed 
in  the  summer  of  1966. 

19.  Mykola  Hryn,  research  worker  at  the 
Institute  of  Geophysics  of  the  Ukrainian 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  Kiev;  sentenced  to 
3  years  at  hard  labor. 

20.  Ihor  A.  Gereta,  a  scholar  at  the  Insti- 
tute of  Geophysics.  Ukrainian  Academy  of 
Sciences  In  Kiev,  sentenced  to  3  years  at 
hard  labor. 

21.  Theodosiy  T.  Chubaty,  a  teacher  at  the 
Ternopll  Music  School,  was  sentenced  to  4 
years  at  bard  labor. 

22.  Taroelava  T.  Menkusb.  born  In  1923  In 
the  village  of  Pustomyty,  near  Lvlv;  with 
secondary  specialized  education,  a  designer 
in  light  industry:  a  widow  with  a  daughter; 
arrested  on  .\ugust  25.  1965.  she  was  sen- 
tenced In  March.  1966  to  2  years  at  hard 
labor  for  "antl-Sovlet  agitation";  spent  a 
year  In  Mordovia  i  Camp  17-A),  as  her  sen- 
tence was  reduced. 

UKKAIMIAM    POLITICAL    PRISONEKS    IN    JAU^ 
SENTKNCEO    BETOBZ    ISSS 

33.  Catherine  Zarytska.  bom  In  1914,  a 
Ukrainian   Red   Cross  worker  during  World 
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War  n;  sentenced  In  1947  to  25  years  at 
hard  labor  presently  In  the  Vladimir  Prison, 
northeast  of  Moscow. 

24.  Odarka  Husak.  also  a  Ukrainian  Red 
Cross  worker  during  the  last  war;  was  sen- 
tenced In  1960  to  25  years  at  hard  labor; 
presently  In  the  Vladimir  Prison. 

25.  Halyna  Dldyk.  organizer  and  worker  In 
the  Ukrainian  Red  Cross  during  World  War 
n.  was  sentenced  In  1950  to  25  years  at  hard 
labor:  at  present  Is  In  the  Vladimir  Prison. 

26.  Dr.  Volodymyr  Horbovy.  a  prominent 
Ukrainian  defense  attorney  and  a  citizen  ct 
Czechoslovakia;  he  is  serving  a  20-year  sen- 
tence in  a  camp  In  Dubravno,  Mordovian 
ASSR. 

27  TurlJ  Shukhevych,  son  of  General  Taras 
Shukhevych  -  Chuprynka  ( commander  -  In  - 
Chief  of  the  Ukrainian  Insurgent  Army);  In 
1948  he  was  arrested  at  the  age  of  15.  and 
sentenced  to  10  years  at  hard  labor;  released 
In  1956.  he  was  re-arrested  the  same  year  and 
sentenced  by  USSR  Prosecutor  General  M. 
Rudenko  to  2  years  at  hard  labor;  again, 
released  In  1958.  he  was  re-arrested  and  sen- 
tenced to  10  years  at  hard  labor  for  "antl- 
Sovlet  propaganda  ■• 

28.  Mykola  Soroka.  was  arrested  In  1940, 
and  sentenced  to  8  years  at  hard  labor;  re- 
leased m  1948.  he  returned  to  Lvlv,  but  was 
again  arrested  and  sent  to  Krasnoyarsk  for 
the  same  "crime";  upon  return  in  Lvlv  In 
1951,  he  was  vindicated  for  the  1940  sen- 
tence; in  1952  he  was  arrested  again  and 
sentenced  to  25  years  at  hard  labor  for  mem- 
bership In  a  "svibverslve"  organization. 

29.  V.  Duzhynsky.  an  artist,  was  sentenced 
to  10  years  at  hard  labor  In  1957  for  hoisting 
a  flag  of  the  Ukrainian  Zaporozhlan  Kozaks 
(Of  the  XVnth  and  XVIIIth  centuries)  In 
the  Lvlv  Theater;  presently  In  a  camp  In 
Dubravno.  Mordovian  ASSR. 

30.  S.  Vyrun,  was  sentenced  In  1961  to 
11  years  at  hard  labor  for  organizing  "The 
Ukrainian  Workprs'  and  Peasants'  Union"  in 
Lvlv,  which  endeavored  to  seek  more  polit- 
ical and  social  freedom  for  the  Ukrainian 
people;  presently  In  the  Dubravno  camp, 
Mordovian  ASSR. 

31.  M.  Lukyanenko,  was  sentenced  In  1961 
to  15  years  at  hard  labor  for  organizing  the 
"Ukrainian  Workers'  and  Peasants'  Union" 
In  Lvlv;  presently  in  the  Dubravno  camp, 
Mordovian  ASSR. 

32.  Ivan  O.  Kandyba.  an  outstanding 
writer  and  Communist  theoretician  who 
wrote  a  poUUcal  Ueatlse  on  Ukraine's  righu 
within  the  USSR;  In  1961  he  was  sentenced 
to  15  years  at  hard  labor;  also  In  the 
Dubravno  camp.  Mordovian  ASSR.  at  present 
time. 

33.  T.  Dollsbny.  was  sentenced  for  de- 
manding a  Ukrainian  school  for  his  children 
in  Karaganda:  his  sentence  Is  not  known, 
but  a  group  of  Ukrainians  were  sentenced 
with  him  in  Karaganda;  presently  In  the 
Dubravno  camp.  Mordovian  ASSR. 

34.  Dmytro  Verkholak.  a  medical  student, 
sentence  unltnown;  at  present  In  the 
Dubravno  camp.  Mordovian  ASSR. 

35.  V.  Levkovych,  not  closely  Identified;  is 
serving  his  sentence  in  the  Dubravno  camp, 
Mordovian  ASSR. 

36.  A.  Hubych.  Is  serving  his  sentence  In 
the  Dubravno  camp.  Mordovian  ASSR;  his 
background  and  sentence  are  not  known. 

37.  A  NovozhyUky,  also  serving  his  sen- 
tence in  the  Dubravno  camp.  Mordovian 
ASSR;  his  background  and  sentence  are  xxn- 
known. 

38.  Bohdan  Harmatluk,  born  1939,  a  tech- 
nician with  secondary  specialized  education; 
In  March,  1959  was  sentenced  to  10  years  at 
hard  labor. 

39.  Tarema  S.  Tkacbuk.  born  in  1933,  a 
technician  with  secondary  specialized  educa- 
tion; In  March,  1969  was  sentenced  to  10 
years  at  hard  labor. 

40.  Bohdan  I.  Tymklv.  bom  in  1936.  a  stu- 
dent at  the  Poreetry  Technical  Institute  in 
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Lvlv.   was   sentenced  In  March,   1B69  to   10 
years  at  hard  labor. 

41.  Myron  Ploshchak,  bom  In  1933,  con- 
demned to  10  years  at  hard  labor  In  a  closed 
court.  In  March.  1959. 

42.  Vasyl  Ploshchak,  brother  of  Myron,  sen- 
tenced to  2  years  at  hard  labor,  for  not  re- 
porting the  membership  of  his  brother  in  a 
secret  organization. 

43.  Ivan  V.  Strutynsky,  bom  In  1937,  a 
choir  director  with  secondary  specialized 
education,  sentenced  In  March,  1959  to  10 
years  at  hard  labor. 

44.  Mykola  Turchyk.  born  In  1933.  was  sen- 
tenced in  March,  1959  to  7  years  at  hard 
labor. 

45.  Ivan  Konevych,  bom  In  1930,  was  sen- 
tenced to  7  years  at  hard  labor  In  a  closed 
court  in  March.  1959. 

( All  arrested — 38  to  45 — were  charged  with 
membership  in  the  "United  Party  of  Ukraine's 
Liberation."  All  were  tried  In  a  closed  court 
on  March  4-10.  1959  In  Ivano-Franklvsk.  for- 
merly Stanlslaviv.) 

46.  Ivan  T.  Koval,  sentenced  to  death  In 
December.  1961;  was  executed. 

47.  Bohdan  Hrycyna,  sentenced  to  death  in 
December.  1961;  was  executed. 

48.  Volodymyr  Hnot,  a  mechanic  at  the 
Polytechnlcal  Institute,  was  sentenced  to 
death,  was  subsequent  commutation  of  sen- 
tence to  15  years  at  hard  labor. 

49.  Roman  HurnyJ.  born  In  1939.  con- 
demned to  death,  but  his  sentence  was 
changed  to  15  years  at  hard  labor. 

50.  Hryhory  Zelymash,  a  collective  farm 
worker,  was  condemned  In  December.  1961,  to 
is  years  at  hard  labor. 

51.  Oleksly  JSelymash,  a  collective  farm 
worker,  brother  of  Hryhory.  was  sentenced  in 
December.  1961  to  12  years  at  hard  labor. 

62.  Mykola  Melykh.  bom  in  1930.  a  student 
of  philosophy  at  the  State  University  in  Lvlv, 
was  sentenced  in  December,  1961  to  15  years 
at  hard  labor. 

53.  Vasyl  Klndrat.  a  young  boy,  was  sen- 
tenced In  December.  1961  to  13  years  at  hard 
labor  (he  became  subsequently  Insane.) 

54.  Kyrylo  (first  name  unknown) .  was  sen- 
tenced In  December.  1961  to  12  years  at  hard 
labor. 

55.  Mykola  Mashtaler.  wels  sentenced  In  De- 
cember. 1961  to  10  years  at  hard  labor. 

56.  Stepan  Soroka.  sentenced  In  December. 
1961  to  15  years  at  hard  labor. 

57.  Pokora  (first  name  unknown),  sen- 
tenced In  December,  1961  to  12  years  at  hard 
labor. 

58.  K.  Yovchyk.  sentenced  in  December. 
1961  to  IS  years  at  hard  labor. 

59.  Kaspryshyn  (first  name  unknown), 
sentenced  in  December.  1961  to  5  years  at 
hard  labor,  released  after  serving  his  sen- 
tence. 

60.  Mynko  (first  name  unknown),  sen- 
tenced In  December,  1961  to  10  years  at  hard 
labor. 

61.  Tehyvets  (first  name  unknown),  sen- 
tenced In  December,  1961  to  12  years  at  hard 
labor. 

62.  Mykola  Melnychuk.  sentenced  In  De- 
cember. 1961  to  10  years  at  hard  labor. 

63.  Khomlakevych  (first  name  unknown), 
sentenced  In  December  1961  to  12  years  at 
hard  labor. 

(All  the  arrested — from  46  to  63 — were 
tried  in  Lvlv  between  December  16  and  23, 
1961  on  charges  of  belonging  to  a  "Ukrainian 
National  Committee."  which  was  said  to  have 
advocated  the  secession  of  the  Ukrainian 
SSR  from  the  USSR.) 

64.  Bohdan  Skira.  a  political  prisoner  (date 
of  bis  sentence  and  also  the  term  to  which 
he  was  sentenced  are  unknown.) 

65.  V.  S.  Lutskiv,  condemned  along  with 
Ivan  O.  Kandyba,  a  Ukrainian  theoretician, 
in  1961  for  belonging  to  the  "Ukrainian  Work- 
ers' and  Peasant's  Union." 

66.  O.  S.  Llbovych,  sentenced  (apparently) 
to  IS  years  at  hard  labor  with  the  group  of 
I.  O.  Kanydba  In  1961. 
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67.  KIpysh  (first  name  unknown),  sen- 
tenced with  the  Kandgba  group  In  1961. 

68.  Borovnytsky  (first  name  unknown), 
also  sentenced  together  with  I.  O.  Kandyba 
for  organizing  a  Ukrainian  political  party  In 
1961. 

69.  Kozyk  (first  name  unknown),  also  a 
member  of  the  Kandyba  group,  sentenced  In 
1961. 

(All  of  the  arrested — from  65  to  69 — are 
kept  In  the  prlsonars'  camp  in  the  Mordovian 
ASSR  I 

70.  Mykhallo  Soroka.  born  In  1911.  was 
sentenced  to  8  yesrs  at  hard  labor  in  1940, 
and  to  '25  years  in  1952. 

71.  Omel.^n  Polevyl,  born  in  1913.  was  sen- 
tenced to  25  years  at  hard  labor  in  1945. 

72.  Hryhory  PryBhlak,  born  in  1912,  sen- 
tenced In  1946  to  25  years  at  hard  labor. 

73.  Mykola  Kostlv,  born  in  1915.  sentenced 
in  1945  to  20  years  at  hard  labor. 

74.  Eugene  Pryshlak,  born  In  1913.  sen- 
tenced In  1952  to  25  years  at  hard  labor. 

75.  Bohdan  Hermanluk.  born  in  1931,  sen- 
tenced in  1958  to  10  years  at  hard  labor. 

76.  Ivan  Ilchuk,  born  in  1925.  sentenced 
to  25  years  at  hard  labor  in  1948. 

77.  Volodymyr  Turklv,  born  in  1928.  sen- 
tenced in  1947  to  25  years  at  hard  labor. 

78.  Eugene  Hladkovsky,  born  In  1930,  sen- 
tenced to  25  years  at  hard  labor. 

79.  Stepan  Soroka.  born  in  1932.  sen- 
tenced to  25  years  at  hard  labor. 

80.  Vasyl  Soroka.  born  in  1912.  sentenced 
In  1961  to  15  years  at  hard  labor. 

81.  Mykola  Marclas.  born  In  1938.  sen- 
tenced in  1962  to  10  years  at  hard  labor. 

82.  Stepan  Tyshklvsky.  born  in  1914,  sen- 
tenced in  1952  to  25  years  at  hard  labor. 

83.  Volodymyr  Leoniuk.  born  in  1932.  sen- 
tenced In  1951  and  1960  to  25  and  12  years 
at  hard  labor. 

84.  Vasyl  Melnyk.  born  In  1923.  sentenced 
in   1952  to  25  years  at  hard  labor. 

85.  Hnat  Kuzyk.  born  In  1933.  sentenced 
In  1961  to  15  years  at  hard  labor. 

86.  Vasyl  Plrus  (presumably  a  Ukrainian 
Catholic  priest),  born  in  1921.  sentenced 
In  1946  to  25  years  at  hard  labor. 

87.  Denys  Lukashevych.  sentenced  In  1949 
to  25  years  at  hard  labor. 

88.  Bohdan  Khrystynych.  born  In  1929. 
sentenced  In  1959  to  10  years  at  hard  labor. 

89.  Yaroslav  Hasluk.  born  in  1925,  sen- 
tenced In  1960  (?)  to  12  years  at  hard  labor. 

90.  Ivan  Struzynsky,  born  in  1937,  sen- 
tenced In  1956  to  10  years  at  hard  labor. 

91.  Mykhallo  Orel,  born  in  1924_  sentenced 
In  1947  to  25  years  at  hard  labor,  and  then 
in  1952  again  to  25  years  at  hard  labor. 

92.  Mykhallo  Levytsky,  born  in  1922,  sen- 
tenced In  1951  to  25  years  at  hard  labor. 

93.  Kozla  (first  name  unknown),  was  sen- 
tenced In  1950  to  25  years  at  hard  labor. 

94.  Oleksa  Shekman.  born  in  1928.  sen- 
tenced in  1955  to  25  years  at  hard  labor. 

95.  Stepan  Yankevych,  born  in  1922.  sen- 
tenced in  1954  to  25  years  at  hard  labor. 

96.  Hryhor  Demchuk.  born  in  1930,  sen- 
tenced in  1958  to  25  years  at  hard  labor. 

97.  Mykola  Marusiak,  born  in  1925.  sen- 
tenced to  25  years  at  hard  labor  in  1948. 

98.  Mykola  Pidhorodny,  born  in  1926.  sen- 
tenced in  1949  to  5  years  at  hard  labor,  and 
in  1962  he  was  sentenced  again  to  7  years 
at  hard  labor. 

The  following  Ukrainian  political  prisoners 
had  been  sentenced  for  unspecified  "crimes" 
during  World  War  II: 

99.  P.  Siryk;  100.  V.  Nabok;  101.  I.  Shylha; 
102.  N.  Zakharchenko;  103.  H.  Reva:  104.  K. 
Samardak;  105.  Ishchenko  (no  first  name — 
n.f.n.i;  106.  P.  Drahomyretsky;  107.  D. 
Kuvalo:  108. 1.  Boyko;  109.  K.  Nenlhal;  110.  I. 
Tkachuk;  111.  Tyshchenko  (n.f.n.);  112. 
-Mykhallets  (n.f.n.);  113.  Bosachenko  (n.f.n.); 
114.  Skrudnyk  (n.f.n.);  115.  Babrenko 
(n.f.n.);  116.  Rudenko  (n.f.n.);  117.  Vasylklv 
t  n.f.n.);  118.  Myronenko  (n.f.n.);  119. 
Derkach  (n.f.n.);  120.  Ilchuk  (n.f.n.);  121. 
A.    Mysnyk;     122.    Suk    (n.f.n.);     123.    Zhur 
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(n.f.n.);  124.  Hladky  (n.f.n);  125.  Sashalluk 
(n.f.n);  Semenenko  (n.f.n);  127.  Krukovsky 
(n.f  n). 

Among  the  Ukrianlan  political  prisoners 
there  are  a  number  who  were  sentenced  for 
religious  beliefs;  some  of  these  are: 

128.  Oleksa  Kurdak;  129.  Serhiy  Ravliuk; 
130.  Volobuyev  ( n.f.n. );  131.  J.  Pusytel;  132. 
P.  Kotyk;  133.  P.  Harchly;  134.  Ynkuboy 
(nf.n.)';  135.  Kullsh  (n.f.n.):  136.  Mat.sipa 
(n.f.n.);  137.  Nykolenko  (n.f.n.)— all  Jeho- 
vah's Witnesses: 

138.  Holovchenko  (n.f.n):  139.  P.  Si- 
renko— both  Seventh  Day  Adventists; 

140.  Bezkhutryl  (n.fn);  141.  Kullbaba 
(n.f.n);  142  A.  Lnshchenko:  143.  Stepanov 
(n.f.n)  and  144.  Hrytsal  (nf.n) — of  the 
Orthodox  faith. 


FOREIGN  POLICY  BEYOND  VIET- 
NAM—ADDRESS BY  SENATOR 
HATFIELD 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  25,  1968 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
18  the  able  and  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Hatfieli^i  addressed 
the  World  Affairs  Council  in  Philadel- 
phia on  the  subject  "Foreign  Policy  Be- 
yond Vietnam."  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  his  address  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Foreign   Policy   Beyond  Vietnam 

With  negotiations  underway  in  Paris,  it  is 
;i  widely  held  itssumptlon  that  Vietnam  has 
been  defused  as  a  political  Issue.  Despite  the 
fact  that  over  3.500  Americans  have  died  in 
Vietnam  since  the  President's  March  31 
peace  initiative,  piolltlclans  and  commenta- 
tors have  turned  to  other  subjects  and  the 
fiery  debate  between  hawks  and  doves  has 
been  suspended.  But  the  primary  issue  of 
Vietnam  will  not  be  resolved  in  Paris  and 
profound  debate  continues.  It  is  focused  on 
the  question  of  America's  role  in  the  world 
and  the  use  of  our  enormous  power.  This  Is. 
fundamentally,  what  the  war  in  Vietnam  is 
about. 

But  this  issue  would  have  been  raised 
even  if  we  had  not  chosen  sides  in  this  civil 
war  In  a  small  country  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Vietnam  is  Just  a  natural  extension  of  our 
post-World  War  II  foreign  policy  and  if  revo- 
lution had  first  erupted  in  Thailand  or 
Guatemala  or  any  number  of  other  countries 
we  could  very  well  have  involved  ourselves 
there  as  we  are  now  in  Vietnam. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  cold  war  we 
have  intervened  militarily  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  other  nations  on  an  average  of 
once  every  18  months.  We  have  often  looked 
at  these  interventions  as  our  duty  bound  re- 
sponse to  moral  imperatives.  We  have  con- 
vinced ourselves  and  told  the  world  that  our 
interference  in  the  affairs  of  other  nations 
grew  out  of  our  determination  for  Justice, 
self-determination,  and  freedom  for  all  men. 
While  these  are  obviously  our  ambitions  for 
all  people  they  are  clearly  not  the  major 
reason  for  our  interventions.  It  was  on  the 
basis  of  cold  war  fears  and  our  antl-commu- 
nist  diplomacy  that  we  became  involved  in 
these  crises.  Ronald  Steel  made  this  obser- 
vation very  well  in  his  outstanding  book  Pax 
AmcricaTM:  "What  American  postwar  inter- 
vention boils  down  to  in  practice  is  not  In- 
tervention against  injustice  or  poverty  for 
Its  own  sake,  but  intervention  against  com- 
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munlsm  ...  It  Is  not  the  virtues  of  freedom 
we  are  primarily  worried  about,  but  the 
dangers  of  Communism.  Where  injustice 
Is  combined  with  an  absence  of  a  commimlst 
problem,  as  In  Haiti  or  Rhodesia  (or  Greece) . 
we  have  been  indifferent  to  the  call  of  our 
moral  Imperatives.  Where  a  communist  prob- 
lem exists,  as  in  Vietnam,  we  have  found 
the  defense  of  freedom  to  be  an  unshlrkable 
obligation,  even  if  performed  on  behalf  of  a 
regime  which  may  be  as  indifferent  to  free- 
dom lis  the  communist  one  It  opposes.  When 
we  decide  when  to  honor  our  moral  duty, 
the  label  the  oppressor  wears  is  exceedingly 
lmix)rtant." 

Antl-communlst  has  been  the  fundamen- 
tal principle  of  our  foreign  policy.  This  cold- 
war  philosophy  grew  out  of  the  very  real 
threat  the  Soviet  Union  presented  to  West- 
ern Europe  In  the  late  1940's.  Btit  whatever 
validity  the  ideology  of  antl-communlsm  had 
at  this  period  of  time  diminished  with  the 
changed  character  of  the  former  monolithic 
comniuiiist  movement.  Yet.  out  of  habit 
rather  than  insight  we  live  in  terror  of  our 
own  suspicions  and.  like  Don  Quixote,  dis- 
sipate our  energies  fighting  .some  monsters 
but  often  neglecting  confrontiitlon  with  the 
real  enemies. 

The  ideology  of  anti-communism  cannot 
serve  as  the  foundation  for  a  viable  foreign 
policy.  First,  It  Is  taa.slcally  ;i  negative,  reac- 
tionary approach  to  international  affairs  and 
as  such  we  cannot  sell  it  to  other  nations. 
Anti-commxinlsm.  alone,  keeps  us  constantly 
on  the  defensive  trying  to  counter  the  other 
fellow's  thrust  rather  than  initiating  our 
own.  We  become  preoccupied  and  inhibited 
from  undertaking  positive  programs.  In  the 
process,  those  things  we  stand  for  become 
defined  in  the  negative.  "Freedom"  in  this 
context  becomes  interpreted  as  the  absence 
of  communism.  This  conclusion  is  no  more 
valid  than  saying  that  a  man  who  does  not 
have  cancer  Is  healthy. 

Second,  our  foreign  policy  bused  on  antl- 
communlsm  often  casts  us  in  a  role  of  help- 
ing to  suppress  the  legitimate  demands  of 
many  of  the  world's  people  for  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  Justice  Our  fear  that 
Communists  might  exploit  or  capture  any 
forceful  movement  dedicated  to  these  goals 
has  led  us — as  in  Vletn.am — to  align  our- 
selves with  petty  dictators  and  oppressive 
governments  determined  to  preserve  their 
power  and  privileges.  We  too  often  pledge  our 
support  to  any  government,  regardless  of  its 
legitimacy,  that  dons  the  colors  of  anti-com- 
munism Thus,  we  alienate  the  people  of  the 
world  by  helping, to  frustrate  their  hope  for 
social  and  economic  Justice  This  is  very  det- 
rimental to  our  national  Interests  and  If  we 
continue  to  pursue  this  policy  we  may  well 
provide  the  fuel  for  the  communist  revolu- 
tions we  fear.  Our  so-called  "counterrevolu- 
tionary reflex  "  can  be  exploited  by  commu- 
nists to  convince  desperate  people  that  the 
U.S.  favors  the  status  quo  and  supports  their 
oppressors.  They  will  then  have  no  one  but 
the  Communists  to  turn  to  for  help. 

Third,  and  most  dangerously,  a  foreign 
policy  based  on  antl-communlsm  distorts  our 
vision  as  to  where  the  real  threat  to  liberty 
lies.  We  liave  been  engaged  for  two  decades 
in  a  struggle  to  spare  the  liberty  of  men 
from  the  oppressions  of  communism  and  to 
protect  our  own  security.  We  have  remained 
frozen  in  our  obsession  with  the  cold  war 
against  communism  iind  have  f.-iiled  to  rec- 
ognize a  much  more  tangible  and  much  more 
cruel  threat  to  freedom:  the  hunger  and 
poverty  of  two-thirds  of  the  world's  people. 
The  world  food  problem  is  only  now  get- 
ting the  attention  it  has  long  deserved.  It  Is 
estimated  that  10.000  people — mostly  chil- 
dren— die  each  day  from  sUirvation  or  the 
diseases  born  of  malnutrition  Experts  pre- 
dict that  if  current  trends  persist,  hundreds 
of  millions  will  die  in  the  1980's  because  the 
combined  resources  of  the  world  could  not 
feed  them.  These  are  horrifying  statistics. 
And   this  trend  has  been  obvious  for  years 
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but  we  have  been  ao  preoccupied  with  the 
eoM  war  that  we  have  done  little  to  forestall 
maM  famine.  Now,  orUy  the  most  optimistic 
predict  that  It  la  not  too  late  to  save  mil- 
lions from  starvation.  We  have  been  short- 
sighted. I  believe.  In  narrowly  defining  the 
nature  of  the  threat  to  liberty  In  Communist 
■miiMlnn  We  have  failed  to  recognize  that 
iMMl  and  hunger  can  enslave  a  man  as  com- 
pletely as  the  tyranny  of  communism.  As 
Professor  Ritchie  Calder  has  observed.  Lib- 
erty Is  a  word  that  rumbles  meanlngleasly  In 
empty  bellies." 

But  hunger  not  only  denies  liberty  to  the 
man  that  Is  starving.  It  threatens  our  own 
as  well  Psychologists  tell  us  that  the  prime 
motivating  force  In  animals.  Including  man. 
Is  the  Instinct  for  survival.  In  nbout  half  of 
the  world  today,  and  perhaps  three-fourths 
of  the  world  during  the  next  decade,  sur- 
vival la  directly  equated  with  food.  Those  fig- 
ures have  an  ominous  and  unmistakable 
meaning  to  the  well -nourished  nations.  What 
are  our  proejjects  for  survival  in  a  world  situ- 
ation where  reason  and  fellowship  among 
men  have  been  supplanted  by  the  basic 
struggle  for  life  and  where  all  human  rela- 
tionships are  reduced  to  a  desperate  battle 
for  a  Umlted  amount  of  food?  How  likely  Is 
It  that  stable  governments  can  be  maln- 
talnM'ln  countries  where  a  large  part  of  the 
populBtlon  Is  starving?  And  how  stable  Is  our 
world,  and  how  secure  Is  our  liberty,  when 
one  portion  of  the  world's  population  worries 
about  eating  too  much  while  the  larger  por- 
tion worries  about  where  the  next  meal  Is 
coming  from?  Revolutions,  history  counsels 
us,  do  not  erxipt  out  of  a  passion  for  blood- 
letting but  out  of  Impatience  with  suffering. 
To  borrow  a  slogan  from  the  Second  World 
War.  "food  will  win  the  war  and  write  the 
peace."  It  will  be  food — not  guns  or  dollars — 
that  will  detennlne  the  future  course  of 
hungry  nations.  As  President  Marcos  of  the 
Philippines  recently  asserted,  the  develop- 
ment of  food  sources  to  feed  the  world  "Is  a 
more  important  revolution  than  those  being 
fought  with  guns."  The  future  course  of  the 
world  may  well  depend  on  how  effective  the 
United  States — the  most  powerful  and  tech- 
nologically advanced  nation  on  earth — Is  in 
reordering  her  priorities.  If  we  continue 
to  spend  our  limited  resources  enlarging  our 
capacity  for  nuclear  over-kill,  if  our  foreign 
policy  remains  focused  on  the  diplomacy  of 
antl-cono-Tiunlsm,  mass  famine  and  mass  suf- 
fering are  almost  Inevitable. 

There  are  numerous  fronts  from  which 
this  problem  must  be  attacked:  One  Is 
population  control.  The  tragic  possibility 
of  mass  starvation  cannot  be  ascribed  as 
much  to  man's  IneflBclency  In  food  produc- 
tion as  to  his  greater  efficiency  In  re-produc- 
tlon.  Between  1961  and  1985.  the  production 
of  food  In  the  less-developed  countries  rose 
about  two  percent  yearly.  .\t  the  same  time, 
however,  their  jxjpulatlon  grew  at  three  per- 
cent per  year  with  the  net  result  that  every 
person  had  less  each  year  to  eat. 

A  large  part  of  the  answer  to  feeding  a 
hungry  world,  then,  lies  In  limiting  the  num- 
ber of  mouths  to  feed  through  methods  of 
population  control.  It  Is  for  this  purpose 
that  I  have  cosponsored  a  bill  In  the  United 
States  Senate  to  make  funds  available  to 
foreign  countries  seeking  assistance  In  es- 
tablishing voluntary  birth  control  programs. 
And  we  must  accelerate  our  efforts  to  limit 
the  world's  birth  rates.  Population  control, 
however.  Is  a  long-range  objective.  Puture 
limitation  of  population  growth  will  not  af- 
fect the  present  food  ration  for  those  peo- 
ple already  lUing  and  already  at  the  point 
of  starvation.  By  the  end  of  the  century,  the 
number  of  people  living  In  the  already  hun- 
gry regions  of  the  world  Is  expected  to  more 
than  double.  To  feed  this  increase — of  nearly 
3  billion  people — the  less  developed  coun- 
tries alone  will  need  as  much  additional  food 
as  Is  now  produced  by  all  the  fanners  In  the 
world. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  most  promising  possibility  In  Increas- 
ing the  food  supply  lies  In  harvesting  the 
vast  resources  of  the  sea.  Despite  the  fact 
that  71  percent  of  the  worlds  surface  Is 
covered  by  oceans,  only  atMut  one  to  two 
percent  of  the  world's  total  food  supply  Is 
now  obtained  from  the  sea  During  the  last 
decade  the  world's  total  fish  yield  Increased 
from  29  million  tons  to  52  million  tons. 
Varlo\is  estimates  predict  that  the  world's 
fish  catch  could  be  further  Increased  four 
to  ten  times  without  depleting  this  resource. 
Taking  the  conservative  estimate  of  In- 
creasing the  fish  catch  by  four  limes  would 
mean  that  the  sea  alone  could  produce 
enough  animal  protein  In  the  form  of  a  fish 
protein  concentrate  to  provide  the  minimum 
annual  needs  of  24  billion  people. 

This  Is  the  potential  but  the  United  States 
has  thown  little  Inclination  to  capitalize  on 
it  Since  1956.  the  United  States  has  dropped 
from  second  to  sixth  place  among  the  fishing 
nations  of  the  world.  While  Peru,  Japan, 
Mainland  China,  the  USSR,  and  Norway 
have  increased  their  landings  sharply,  the 
catch  of  American  fishermen  has  decreased 
slightly  during  the  last  10  years.  Our  fishing 
fleets  have  deteriorated  In  size  and  condi- 
tion: at  the  same  time  we  have  spent  billions 
upon  billions  of  dollars  on  the  space  race. 
I  have  for  sometime  believed  that  our  gov- 
ernment must  reorder  Its  prtorltles.  We  must 
rationally  decide  If  o\ir  goals  of  preserving 
liberty  and  promoting  the  well-being  of 
man  are  better  served  through  huge  expen- 
ditures to  beat  the  Russians  to  the  moon  or 
through  developlntt  methods  to  feed  a  hun- 
gry world  It  seems  a  bit  Incongruous  to 
perpetuate  a  situation  where  one  part  of  the 
world  competes  for  the  moon  while  the  other 
competes  for  a  loaf  of  bread  I  firmly  believe 
that  the  greatest  world  prestige  and  favor 
will  (JO  to  the  nation  that  conquers  hunger, 
not  the  nation  that  conquers  outer  space. 

Analogies  are  always  dangerous  but  permit 
me  to  draw  one  to  emphasize  how  important 
It  Is  to  our  well-being  to  not  only  commit 
ourselves  to  feeding  the  hungry  but  to  help- 
ing the  Impoverished  countries  lift  them- 
selves economically  Into  the  modern  world. 
We  have  In  our  own  country  a  reflection  of 
the  world-wide  dUparlty  between  the  "haves" 
and  the  "have  nots."  For  scores  of  years, 
white  Americans  have  grown  progressively 
richer  and  more  comfortable  while  black 
Americans  have,  at  least  by  comparison, 
grown  poorer  and  more  Impoverished.  As  the 
economic  gap  between  black  and  white  com- 
munities has  Increased,  so  has  the  despair 
and  anger  of  Negro  Amertcans.  As  the  black 
man's  hope  of  narrowing  this  gap  dim- 
inished, violence  grew  and  we  now  face  the 
very  real  threat  of  further  revolution  In  our 
cities.  There  Is  open  preaching  by  the  mili- 
tants that  violence  Is  the  only  way  for  the 
Negro  minority  to  secure  the  economic  bene- 
fits long  denied  them.  The  seeds  for  this  vio- 
lence at  home  have  also  been  planted  abroad 
and  are  being  nurtured  by  the  growing  gap 
between  the  have  and  the  have  not  nations. 
How  long  will  It  be  before  the  southern  half 
of  our  globe,  awakened  out  of  apathy  by 
rising  expectations,  completely  despairs  of 
every  being  able  to  find  enough  to  eat  or  of 
lifting  Itself  out  of  poverty  and  resorts  to 
force  to  get  those  things  It  so  urgently 
needs? 

Hunger  and  poverty  are  the  reality  of  to- 
day's threat  to  peace.  We  betray  our  dedica- 
tion to  the  liberty  of  men  and  Jeopardize  our 
own  security  by  our  obeisance  at  the  altar 
of  an tl -communism. 

The  United  States  must  reorient  Its  foreign 
policy  to  meet  these  realities.  The  goals  of 
our  policy  should  be  to  prevent  famine  and 
encourage  the  granting  of  economic,  social, 
and  political  Justice  to  all  men.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  this  Is  the  most  hopeful  way  to 
stop  the  spread  of  communism.  For  poverty, 
and  hunger,  and  injustice  are  the  favortte 
breeding  grounds  of  communism.  We  must 
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apply  the  same  realism  In  the  fight  against 
communism  that  we  used  In  the  fight  against 
malaria.  Medical  science  was  quick  to  realize 
that  It  was  much  more  fruitful  to  concen- 
trate on  finding  a  way  to  prevent  malaria 
rather  than  on  devising  a  cure  once  an  epi- 
demic had  broken  out.  On  discovering  that 
the  mosquito  was  responsible  for  this  disease, 
the  doctors  were  wise  enough  to  realize  that 
they  could  not  possibly  kill  every  mosquito. 
Instead,  they  poisoned  the  swamps  and  de- 
stroyed their  breeding  ground.  This  Is  pre- 
cisely the  approach  we  must  take  In  our 
foreign  policy.  We  must  drain  the  swamps  of 
human  misery  and  destroy  the  breeding 
ground  of  communism. 

There  are  many  policies  that  we  could 
undertake  to  encourage  economic  progress  In 
the  developing  nations.  For  one.  we  could 
drastically  cut  back  on  our  military  assist- 
ance program  which  consumes  nearly  one- 
half  of  our  foreign  aid  budget.  We  must 
learn  and  help  the  developing  nations  to 
realize  that  you  do  not  destroy  the  appeal  of 
an  Ideology  with  hand  grenades  and  bullets. 
You  do  It  through  social  and  p>olltlcal  re- 
forms and  through  economic  development. 

We  can  do  a  great  deal  more  than  we  are 
at  present,  to  hasten  economic  development 
In  those  countries  where  there  already  exists 
a  national  commitment  to  progress.  We  must 
realistically  accept  the  fact  that  progress 
cannot  be  superimposed  on  a  country  from 
ovitslde.  Among  the  policies  we  can  adopt 
to  encourage  development  Is  the  expansion 
of  Incentives  for  the  investment  of  private 
capital  In  foreign  countries.  We  can  make 
more  funds  available  to  International  banks 
and  loan  programs  where  our  money  can  be 
directed  to  worthy  projects  without  all  the 
political  manipulations  that  accompany  our 
programs  of  direct  aid. 

But  unfortunately,  pouring  money  on  the 
problem  will  not  solve  It.  We  have  learned 
that  with  our  domestic  programs.  Economic 
growth  can  be  stimulated  with  capital  but 
Just  as  Important  to  this  progress  Is  the  de- 
velopment of  human  resources.  The  develop- 
ing countries  need  to  have  their  manpower 
trained  In  hundreds  of  different  skills  and 
this  training  can  only  be  done  effectively 
on  a  p>erson-to-per8on  basis.  It  Is  here  that 
the  United  States  can  make  Its  most  Impor- 
tant contribution.  No  other  nation  on  earth 
has  the  abundance  or  diversity  of  human 
skills  that  we  have.  And  many  Americana  are 
anxious  to  share  these  skills.  I  am  deeply 
convinced  of  the  value  of  people-to-people 
programs — of  the  Peace  Corps,  of  student  and 
cultural  exchange  activities.  Through  such 
programs  we  can  share  our  technical  know- 
how.  But  that  is  not  all  we  can  share.  We  can 
share  our  dream  of  human  dignity  and  free- 
dom. Only  through  p>ersonal  contact  can  we 
cultivate  an  understanding  among  men  that 
we  all  have  the  same  aspiration  for  peace,  for 
brotherhood.  Only  when  men  begin  to  un- 
derstand each  other  and  recognize  their  "uni- 
versal" ambitions  for  peace  and  equality  can 
international  relationships  be  based  on  co- 
operation Instead  of  fear,  on  tolerance  in* 
stead  of  suspicion. 

Finally,  a  primary  foreign  policy  goal 
should  be  the  strengthening  of  the  United 
Nations.  Despite  all  our  fine  rhetoric  about 
our  obligations  to  defend  freedom  anywhere, 
the  United  States  Just  does  not  have  the  re- 
sources to  do  this  and  we  shall  only  destroy 
ourselves  if  we  attempt  to  police  the  world. 
The  maintenance  of  peace  is  properly  the 
funcUon  of  the  United  Nations.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  U.N.  Is  not  capable  of  undertaking 
this  task  at  the  present  time.  It  does  not  have 
the  authority  to  perform  this  function  and 
the  United  States  has  often  acted  to  retard 
the  development  of  this  authority.  Our  uni- 
lateral military  Intervention  Into  the  affairs 
of  other  nations,  in  violation  of  the  U.N. 
charter,  undermines  this  organization's  abil- 
ity to  perform  as  collectire  security  agency. 
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We  must  recommit  ourselves  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  U  JJ  Charter  We  were  the  primary 
architect  of  this  Institution  but  after  laying 
the  foundation  we  threw  away  our  blueprint 
and  began  improvising  in  otu-  attempts  to 
construct  a  world  at  peace.  We  must  return 
to  the  original  principles.  Only  when  our 
national  security  Is  directly  and  immediately 
threatened — as  in  the  Cuban  missile  crisis — 
should  we  act  unilaterally.  If  our  national 
security  is  not  directly  threatened,  then  we 
must  make  every  effort  to  work  through  the 
United  Nations.  If  Internal  turmoil  in  some 
nation  threatens  the  peace,  or  if  one  coun- 
try aggresses  against  another,  we  must  work 
In  concert  with  other  great  powers — hope- 
fully through  the  United  Nations.  Above  all, 
we  cannot  militarily  Intervene  In  civil  wars 
out  of  fear  of  a  communist  takeover.  From 
a  purely  pragmatic  standpoint.  Vietnam  has 
demonstrated  the  terrible  cost  of  such  an 
undertaking  and  the  difflcnlty  of  assuring 
that  the  end  result  will  be  worth  the  effort. 
From  a  moral  standpoint  we  cannot  long 
endure  the  sacrifice  of  our  national  soul  that 
a  policy  of  intervention  reqxilres.  John 
Qulncy  Adams  very  prophetically  counseled 
that  America  must  not  go  abroad  in  search 
of  monsters  to  destroy.  He  said:  "The  fun- 
damental maxims  of  her  policy  would  Insen- 
sibly change  from  liberty  to  force.  .  .  .  She 
might  become  the  dlctatress  of  the  world. 
She  would  no  longer  be  the  ruler  of  her  own 
spirit." 

I  know  this  will  be  very  difficult  for  Amer- 
icans to  do.  We  were  cast,  unwillingly,  as  the 
protector  of  freedom  following  the  Second 
World  War.  It  Is  a  role  we  did  not  want  but 
are  afraid  to  relinquish. 

But  we  must  accept  the  fact  that  violent 
revolutions  are  inevitable  in  Asia.  Africa  and 
Latin  America  as  desperate  people  trade  their 
lives  for  social,  economic,  and  political  Jus- 
tice. If  we  are  wise  enough  to  redirect  our 
foreign  policy  in  an  attempt  to  stimulate 
economic  development  and  encourage  social 
and  p>olltlcal  reform,  we  may  be  fortimate 
enough  to  forestall  some  revolutions  and 
temper  others.  But  there  is  very  little  mili- 
tary politics  can  do  to  prevent  these  revolu- 
tions or  to  determine  their  outcome.  We  must 
accept  the  disheartening  fact  that,  in  some 
instances.  Communists  may  very  well  come 
to  power. 

To  accept  this  reality  will  require  a  very 
realistic  re-evaluation  of  our  national  inter- 
ests. We  will  have  to  train  ourselves  to  look 
beyond  the  label  of  revolution  or  the  Ideology 
a  government  accepts.  We  will  have  to  Judge 
If  our  national  interests  are  threatened  on 
the  basis  of  how  hostile  a  country  is  to  the 
United  States  and  what  its  potential  is  for 
harming  us.  We  cannot  automatically  assume 
that  Just  because  some  small  country  in  Asia, 
or  Africa,  or  Latin  America  is  communist 
that  our  security  is  at  stake.  We  need  to  re- 
member that  despite  the  President's  dire  pre- 
dictions of  all  of  Southeast  Asia  fulling  like 
dominoes  if  tiny  South  Vietnam  went  under, 
the  Administration  was  quite  resigned  to  the 
likelihood  of  a  communist  takeover  of  In- 
donesia with  its  200  million  people  and  abun- 
dant resources.  We  also  need  to  remember 
that  nationalism,  not  communism.  Is  the 
dominant  force  in  the  emerging  countries 
and  the  fact  that  a  small  underdeveloped 
nation  embraces  Communist  doctrine  does 
not  necessarily  enhance  the  power  of  the  So- 
viet Union  or  Communist  China. 

This  will  be  a  very  bitter  pill  for  Americans 
to  accept.  We  know  too  well  the  horrors  of 
communism.  But  we  can  take  solace  in  the 
fact  that  countries,  like  individuals,  can  be 
rehabilitated.  We  need  only  look  at  the  dis- 
integration of  the  commimlst  satellite  sys- 
tem in  Eastern  Europe  and  their  liberaliza- 
tion for  conflrmntion.  Finally,  we  have  been 
able  to  live  with  the  tyrannies  and  oppres- 
sions of  our  allies  on  the  Far  Right — such 
as  Spain,  Rhodesia,  Haiti,  and  Greece.  As  long 
as  those  countries  on  the  communist  left 
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refrain  from  hostilities  and  threatening  our 
security,  we  should  also  be  able  to  live  with 
their  tyrannies  and  oppressions. 

I  would  like  to  add  one  final  thought.  Our 
strongest  appeal  to  the  allegiance  of  other 
nations  is  our  oWn  '■example.''  The  develop- 
ing world  Is  trying  very  hard  to  emulate  our 
economic  and  technological  success.  If  we 
want  them  to  also  adopt  our  political  system 
and  to  guarantee  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
their  citizens,  we  must  provide  them  with  a 
good  example.  The  deficiencies  la  our  society 
are  only  too  visible  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
and  until  these  can  be  corrected  it  is  naive 
to  hope  that  others  will  imitate  our  system. 
Our  first  priority  must  be  to  restore  our  own 
society  and  to  attend  to  its  Injustices  before 
we  presume  to  tell  others  how  to  set  their 
houses  in  order.  We  cannot  hope  to  trans- 
plant the  American  Dream  on  foreign  soil 
before  it  has  become  firmly  rooted  in  our  own. 


DR.  GODDARD  ENDING  HIGH- 
HANDED FDA  REIGN 


HON.  THOMAS  G.  MORRIS 

OF    NEW    MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  25,  7968 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Dr.   Goddard  Ending  Hich-Handed  FDA 

Reign 

(By  Jumes  J.  Kllpatrick) 

Ur.  James  L.  Ooddard  will  be  retiring  in 
a  few  days  as  commissioner  of  tlie  Food  and 
Drug  Administration.  He  will  leave  behind 
him,  after  less  than  two-and-a-lialf  years 
in  office,  a  record  of  high-handed  arrogance 
unmatched  since  the  heady  days  of  Harold 
Ickes. 

The  gentleman  rushed  upon  the  Washing- 
ton scene  in  January  of  1966,  a  basket  of 
chips  on  each  shoulder.  A  divine  providence 
had  endowed  him  with  vast  energy,  but  alas, 
with  small  judgment.  Dr.  Goddard  began 
by  denouncing  the  pharmaceutical  manu- 
facturers: They  were  afflicted  with  "the  dis- 
ease of  irresponsibility."  He  raced  off  in  52 
directions  all  at  once,  bringing  suits,  making 
speeches,  ousting  respected  members  of  the 
staff,  reorganizing  his  department  He  made 
pronouncements  on  everything  in  sight — 
drug  advertising,  new  drug  applications,  old 
drugs,  Zen  foods,  bio-flavonoids.  vitamins, 
marijuana,  the  corner  drug  store. 

■yet  it  may  be  that  the  performance  of 
the  FDA  xmder  Dr.  Goddard  in  the  matter 
of  dimethyl  sulfoxide  provides  the  best 
single  memorial  to  the  commissioner's  im- 
perial career.  Congressman  Wendell  Wyatt  of 
Oregon  has  summed  up  the  record  in  one 
word:  Persecution.  Tlie  word  is  aptly  chosen. 

Dimethyl  sulfoxide,  known  as  DMSO.  first 
appeared  as  a  commercial  solvent  derived 
from  wood  manufacturing  processes.  Its 
nearly  miraculous  properties  in  the  treat- 
ment of  certain  diseases  began  to  be  ex- 
plored five  years  ago  by  Dr.  Stanley  W.  Jacob, 
of  the  University  of  Oregon  Medical  School, 
and  by  other  respected  researchers  in  the 
field. 

By  the  summer  of  1964,  six  American 
pharmaceutical  firms  had  started  careful  in- 
vestigations. A  European  symposium  on 
DMSO  was  held  in  Berlin  in  1965.  Japanese 
physicians  undertook  successful  experiments 
with  DMSO  in  the  treatment  of  rheum-itoid 
arthritis.  Around  the  world,  evidence  began 
to  accumulate  of  DMSO's  amazing  value  as 
a  therapeutic  agent  against  bursitis,  sclero- 
derma, shingles,  and  other  painful  con- 
ditions. 
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The  evidence  was  overwhelming.  In  one 
case  history  after  another,  us  Dr.  Jacob  has 
oljserved,  physicians  were  able  to  see  Im- 
provement within  minutes  after  the  drug  had 
been  applied  A  typical  patient  with  acute 
bursitis,  unable  to  move  his  shoulder  in  any 
direction,  would  achieve  "dramatic  increase 
in  range  of  motion  at  the  end  of  a  half 
hour." 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  that  DMSO's 
value  apparently  is  greatest  in  treatment  of 
some  of  the  most  painful  conditions  known 
to  the  human  body— conditions  for  which 
no  drug  nearly  so  clTcctive  ever  has  been 
foiuid.  Those  who  have  experienced 
scleroderma,  in  person  or  in  a  family,  will 
understand  what  relief  from  this  suffering 
can  mean. 

This  is  Important,  too:  The  investigations 
made  it  clear  that  DMSO  has  a  remarkably 
low  toxicity.  It  is  as  safe,  says  Dr.  Jacob, 
■'as  any  drug  I  ever  have  used  or  seen  in 
medicine." 

Butone  experiment  on  laboratory  animals, 
in  which  massive  doses  of  DMSO  were  ad- 
ministered—doses far  beyond  anytliing  that 
ever  would  be  prescribed  for  humans — turned 
up  damage  to  tlie  lenses  of  tlie  animals'  eyes. 
On  Nov.  11,  1965,  the  FDA  suspended  clini- 
cal testing. 

This  was  the  situatUm  when  Dr.  God- 
d.'ird  took  over.  At  once  he  knew  all  about 
it.  The  investigations  were  "half-baked." 
They  were  ■■completely  out  of  iiand."  They 
were  ■■illegal."  It  was  immaterial  t<j  him  that 
furllier  symposia  (in  New  York  In  March 
of  1966  and  in  Vienna  the  following  No- 
vember) confirmed  the  impressive  findings. 
Petitions,  evidence,  professional  papers  left 
Dr.  Goddard  vinmoved. 

One  year  ago  this  month.  DMSO  was  li- 
cen.sed  for  prescription  use  in  Germany  and 
Austria.  But  as  Dr.  Goddard  leaves  office,  the 
drug  remains  virtually  unavailable  to  suf- 
ferers in  the  United  States  He  has  imposed 
such  draconian  restrictions  on  clinical  testing 
that  only  a  handful  of  individual 
patients  have  benefited.  Running  through 
the  record  is  a  sense  of  lese  majeste.  His  su- 
preme authority,  and  his  supreme  ego,  were 
not  to  be  challenged. 

One  thinks  back  to  Dr.  Goddard's  speech 
U)  the  drug  manufacturers  in  Florida  two 
years  ago.  They  were  "irresponsible,"  he  said 
If  that  particular  shoe  fits,  perhaps  Dr.  God- 
dard would  like  to  put  it  on  as  he  walks 
out  of  office  next  week. 


GEO  RESPONDS  TO   12  DEMANDS 
OF  POOR  PEOPLE'S  CAMPAIGN 


HON.  JOSEPH  S.  CLARK 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 
I.N  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  25.  1968 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sure 
that  all  Members  of  Congre-ss  were  deep- 
ly interested  in  the  set  of  demands  ad- 
vanced by  the  leaders  of  the  Pcnr 
People's  Campaign. 

The  basic  demands  included:  guaran- 
teed employment,  a  guaranteed  annual 
wage,  access  to  capital  as  a  means  of 
full  participation  in  the  economic  life  of 
America,  and  greater  grassroots  partici- 
pation in  the  planning  of  Federal  anti- 
poverty  programs  by  the  beneficiaries 
of  the  programs. 

One  immediate  result  of  discussions 
between  the  campaign  leaders  and  of- 
ficials of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity was  to  make  available  an  addi- 
tional $25  million  for  such  programs  as 
the  emergency  food  and  medical  service. 
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the  Mississippi  Headstart  program,  the 
older  persons  program,  a  housing  pro- 
gram for  migrant  farmworker  families,  a 
farmers'  co-op  in  Alabama,  and  neigh- 
borhood seri'lce  centers  along  the  Mexi- 
can border. 

It  is  the  hope  of  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress. I  am  sure,  that  the  emergency 
food  program  will  mark  the  beginning 
of  the  end  of  the  widespread  hunger  and 
malnutrition  that  victimize  millions  of 
Americans  today. 

One  June  5.  a  delegation  from  the 
Poor  People  s  Cami>aign  presented  a  set 
of  12  specific  demands  to  OEO.  A  few 
days  later  OEOs  Acting  Director.  Ber- 
trand  M.  Harding,  responded  to  the  12 
demands  and  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  responses  will  serve  as  a  basis  for 
further  discussion  between  OEO  and 
leaders  of  the  poor  people. 

Because  I  am  sure  that  this  dialog 
between  the  representatives  of  the  Na- 
tion's poor  people  and  the  heads  of 
the  Government's  principal  antipoverty 
agency  will  prove  of  great  interest  to 
Members  of  Congress.  I  ask  consent  that 
Actiiig.-Oirector  Harding's  reply  to  the 
Campaign's  12  demands  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reply 
was  orderd  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Omcc    or   Economic   OppoRTUNrrr. 

Washington.    DC  .  May  25.    1968. 
Hev.   Ralph  David   Abernatiit. 
P'extdent.     Southern     Christian     Leadership 
Conference.  Atlanta.  Ga. 

DcAB  RrvEREND  .\BERNATHT:  The  OEO  Wel- 
comes the  opportunity  to  open  new  and 
meaningful  channels  of  communication  with 
the  Poor  People's  Campaign. 

We  believe  that  the  Initial  statement  and 
Hat  of  "requests"  presented  by  the  Poor  Peo- 
ple's Campaign  will  provide  a  foundation  for 
free  and  (rank  discussion  of  all  Ideas,  all  dif- 
ferences and  all  criticisms. 

You  have  come  to  us  in  good  faith;  we 
reply  to  you  in  the  some  spirit.  Let  this  be 
only  a  t>eglnnlng  of  new  attempts  at  under- 
standing, nraitual  respect  and  improved  com- 
munication. If  there  is  believed  to  t>e  a  com- 
munication gap  between  us.  this  gap  must  be 
bridged. 

Pot  the  past  four  years  poor  Americans 
have  felt  that  they  can  come  to  OEO  openly 
and  freely  to  express  their  opinions,  their 
petitions,  their  hopes  and  grievances.  We 
also  want  to  note  that  much  of  a  sut>stan- 
tlve  nature  has  been  accomplished  In  these 
few  short  years:  Programs  like  Head  Start, 
Upward  Bound.  Legal  Services  and  Neighbor- 
hood Health  Centers  have  all  grown  out  of 
the  War  on  Poverty,  each  with  full  partici- 
pation and  endorsement  of  the  poor  them- 
selves. 

OEO  takes  its  role  as  advocate  for  the  poor 
very  seriously.  We  recognize  that  our  ability 
to  help  communicate  the  needs  and  the  de- 
mands of  the  poor  to  other  agencies  of  gov- 
ernment and  to  other  segments  oi  our  society 
is  dependent  upon  our  capacity  to  under- 
stand  fully  tho6c  needs  and  demands. 

Therefore,  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
enter  a  continuing  dialogue  with  you  and 
with  the  poor  whom  you  represent.  We  stand 
ready  at  all  times  to  consider  your  propo- 
sals and  ideas,  to  help  answer  your  ques- 
tions, to  clarify  any  misconceptions,  to  And 
ways  mutually  to  advance  the  elimination 
of  poverty. 

The  channels  of  communication  to  OEO 
will  ren>atn  open  at  all  times  to  all  poor 
.\mencans.  Let  the  following  responses  serve 
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aa   a  starting  point  in   discusslona  between 
us. 

Sincerely. 

BcRTRAND   M.   Harding, 

Acting    Director 

DEMAND     I 

We  demand  that  the  OEO  reorder  its 
priorities  so  that  the  consumers  of  services 
be  involved  in  the  policy  making,  the  tech- 
nical assistance,  and  employment  levels  ol 
those  programs  which  continue  to  t>e  ad- 
ministered by  the  agency. 

Maximum  feasible  participation  of  the  poor 
has  been  and  remains  a  high  priority  at  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  Over  the 
past  four  years  we  have  made  substantial 
and  meaningful  progress  towards  that  goal. 
We  recognise  that  this  is  a  development  proc- 
ess at  all  levels — local  and  national.  But  as 
a  result  of  efforts  made  to  date: 

More  than  50  percent  of  the  employees  of 
more  than  1,000  local  community  action 
agencies  (CAASi  are  nonprofessional  resi- 
dents of  the  areas  served^who  were  poor 
until  employed.  About  85,000  nonprofession- 
als were  employed  by  local  poverty  programs 
in  the  last  fiscal  year  in  both  full  and  part 
time  Jobs. 

In  the  area  of  policy,  more  than  51,000 
representatives  of  poor  people  are  sitting 
un  the  governing  boards  of  local  CAA  poverty 
programs,  policy  advisory  committees,  and 
neighborhood  advisory  groups.  About  10.000 
are  serving  on  CAA  governing  boards — repre- 
senting about  one-third  of  the  total  mem- 
bership. Some  30,000  poor  people  are  serv- 
ing on  neighborhood  advisory  committees. 
Some  11,000  are  serving  un  policy  advisory 
committees  where  they  represent  43  percent 
of  the  membership.  These  figures  do  not  in- 
clude the  thousands  of  representatives  of 
poor  people  serving  on  the  boards  of  delegate 
agencies  to  local  CAAs. 

Tliese  facts  are  offered  because  they  con- 
stitute our  point  of  reference  in  seeking 
greater  involvement  in  policy  making  and 
employment. 

Now,  as  to  the  demand  itself: 

The  Community  Action  Program  is  In- 
stituting a  system  by  which  drafts  of  major 
policy  instructions  will  be  circulated  for 
comment  to  all  grantees  and  national  orga- 
nizations Interested  in  community  action 
before  becoming  official.  Representatives  of 
the  poor  on  CAA  boards  and  advisory  coun- 
cils shall  thus  have  a  chance  to  discuss  poli- 
cy and  make  their  views  known  to  OEO  be- 
fore the  policy  is  formally  adopted. 

OEO  has  had  a  Community  Representa- 
tives Advisory  Council  (CRAC)  since  1966. 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  poor  from 
each  of  seven  regions.  Its  services  and  con- 
tributions have  been  significant  both  to  the 
participants  and  to  OEO.  The  Council  has 
been  undergoing  a  reorganization  so  that 
membership  on  it  will  become  rotating  rath- 
er than  permanent.  At  its  forthcoming  meet- 
ing in  June,  consideration  will  be  given  to 
the  establishment  of  CRACs  at  the  OEO  re- 
gional level. 

Technical  assistance 
The  OEO  will  Involve  the  f>oor  as  consult- 
ants In  OEO  program  development,  monitor- 
ing and  evaluations  and  we  will  recommend 
that  State  Economic  Opportunity  offlcea  re- 
tain poor  people  in  their  technical  assistance 
and  evaluation  operations.  We  would  wel- 
come further  suggest.ons  on  how  poor  peo- 
ple could  be  Involved  in  technical  assistance. 

Employment 
The  OEO  will  continue  its  efforts  to  see 
that  qualified  neighborhood  workers  and 
other  poor  people  are  employed  in  positions 
dealing  with  planning,  operating,  coordinat- 
ing, analyzing  and  evaluating  Community 
Action  Programs.  CAAs  will  be  Instructed  to 
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give  primary  consideration  for  higher  level 
jobs  to  poor  people  who  have  demonstrated 
their  effectiveness  in  working  with  residents, 
even  though  they  may  lack  formal  education 
and  the  type  of  experience  that  Is  often  re- 
quired. 

DEMAND    2 

We  call  un  OEO  to  issue  regulations  imple- 
menting citizen  participation  from  poverty 
communities.  This  must  be  done  without 
delay  to  bring  the  voice  of  the  poor  to  those 
chambers  where  public  offlcials  now  control 
OEO  programs. 

Our  draft  regulations  on  participation  of 
the  poor  in  OEO  programs  will  be  circulated 
for  comment  and  proposed  modifications  to 
local  community  action  agencies,  other 
grantees,  and  various  national  organizations, 
including  the  SCLC.  These  propoeed  regula- 
tions spell  out  the  responsibilities  of  local 
poverty  programs  toward  the  poor,  and  of  the 
poor  In  the  programs.  Once  adopted,  a  brief, 
simple  summary  of  these  regulations  will  be 
distributed  widely  in  poverty  communities. 
We  are  considering  printing  this  simplified 
summary  In  "notice"  format  so  that  it  can 
be  posted  in  public  places  in  the  neighbor- 
hoods where  it  will  be  seen  by  a  maximum 
number  of  people.  We  welcome  any  com- 
ments and  suggestions  on  the  regulations 
and  how  they  can  best  be  disseminated  and 
implemented. 

As  you  know,  the  reason  for  the  new  regu- 
lations is  that  the  1967  amendments  to  our 
legislation  spell  out  in  great  detail  how  the 
poor  can  participate.  These  new  provisions 
are  contained  In  19  separate  references  to 
the  involvement  of  the  poor.  They  constitute 
a  mandate  that  must  be  fulfilled  by  local 
community  action  agencies  in  carrying  out 
the  basic  purpose  of  community  action — to 
achieve  a  better  focusing  of  all  available  re- 
sources to  help  poor  people.  We  are  acutely 
aware  of  the  Importance  of  these  provisions. 

For  example,  in  section  212(b)(4).  the 
legislation  says  the  local  CAA  must  establish 
"effective  procedures  by  which  the  poor  and 
area  residents  concerned  will  be  enabled  to 
influence  the  character  of  programs  affecting 
their  interests,  providing  for  their  regular 
participation  In  the  Implementation  of  those 
programs,  and  providing  technical  and  other 
support  needed  to  enable  the  p)oor  and 
neighborhood  groups  to  secure  on  their  own 
behalf  available  assistance  from  public  and 
private  sources." 

Those  words  mean  that  local  poverty  pro- 
grams must  help  poor  people  obtain  the 
means  to  help  themselves.  That  philosophy 
has  t)een  and  continues  to  be  OEO's  creed. 
The  proposed  regulations  would  strengthen 
procedures  for  insuring  that  the  voice  of  the 
poor  is  heard.  And  they  will  be  written  in 
language  which  will  make  perfectly  clear 
the  rights  and  duties  of  poor  citizens.  OEO 
will  monitor  closely  the  manner  In  which 
CAAs  implement  these  guidelines,  and  per- 
formance will  become  an  Important  criterion 
for  continued  OEO  support  of  local  programs 

DEMAND    3 

We  call  on  OEO  to  Issue  and  implement  a 
clear  and  simple  appeals  procedure  that  can 
be  understood  by  the  poor. 

This  demand  seems  to  be  directed  mainly 
to  Section  604  of  the  OEO  legislation  which 
calls  on  OEO  to  provide  appeals  procedures. 
We  will  complete  shortly  a  regulation  spell- 
ing out  an  appeals  procedure  for  an  agency 
or  organization  seeking  to  serve  as  a  delegate 
agency  whose  application  has  been  rejected 
by  the  local  community  action  agency,  or 
has  not  been  acted  upon  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time.  OEO  has  bad,  since  1965.  an 
appeals  procedure  developed  under  earlier 
legislation   (CA  Memos  9  and  9A). 

At  present,  community  action  agencies  are 
required  by  Community  Action  Memo  23A 
to  establish  appeals  or  grievance  procedures 
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on  personnel  questions.  The  new  CAP  Form 
75  on  CAA  Board  Composition  and  Compli- 
ance, requires  a  CAA  to  Indicate  the  orga- 
nizations represented  on  its  Board  as  well  as 
those  groups  and  organizations  which  ap- 
plied for  and  were  denied  representation. 
The  public  hearing  required  by  CAP  Memo 
80  enables  poor  people  to  express  themselves 
on  the  designation  of  a  CAA,  and  records  of 
these  hearings  must  be  preserved  for  review 
by  OEO  if  requested. 

Also  CAP  Memo  81.  defining  the  powers  of 
CAA  administering  boards  (the  principal 
representative  board  where  the  local  political 
jurisdiction  has  named  itself  the  CAA).  af- 
firms the  right  of  the  administering  board 
to  "communicate  directly  with  OEO  at  any 
time  concerning  matters  of  current  impor- 
tance." 

OEO  Is  developing  a  clear  and  simple  state- 
ment as  to  how  any  person  who  encounters 
racial  or  ethnic  discrimination  In  connec- 
tion with  any  OEO  programs  can  proceed  to 
have  it  corrected.  The  statement  will  be 
printed  in  both  Spanish  and  English. 

In  addition  to  all  of  the  above  procedures, 
poor  people  are  encouraged  to  continue  to 
express  themselves  directly  to  OEO  regional 
offices  and  Headquarters  if  they  have  com- 
plaints about  the  operation  of  OEO  pro- 
grams or  programs  delegated  by  OEO  to 
other  Federal  agencies. 

DEMAND    4 

We  call  on  OEO  to  spell  out  requirements 
that  ■win  clearly  make  local  politicians  re- 
sponsible for  respecting  the  civil  and  human 
rights  of  the  poor.  This  step  is  essential  in 
those  cases  where  the  local  political  author- 
ity refuses  to  participate  In  the  CAP  Program 
or  where  the  CAP  agency  is  not  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  the  poor.  If  these  programs  ex- 
ist, poor  people  must  be  be  able  to  operate 
their  own  programs. 

Under  existing  legislation,  a  political  ju- 
risdiction may  designate  the  existing  CAA  or 
some  other  public  or  private  non-profit 
agency  as  its  community  action  agency;  or 
It  may  designate  Itself  as  the  CAA. 

Where  the  existing  CAA  or  some  other 
non-profit  agency  Is  chosen,  the  agency  must 
be  responsive  to  a  Governing  Board,  made  up 
of  at  least  one-third  representatives  of  the 
poor,  with  full  decisionmaking  authority. 

If  the  Jurisdiction  should  designate  Itself 
as  the  CAA.  an  administering  board,  again 
made  up  of  at  least  one-third  poor  people, 
must  be  established  to  advise  the  local  au- 
thorities and  make  such  decisions  as  are  dele- 
gated to  it.  CAP  Memo  81  makes  clear  that 
"the  administering  board  shall  assist  the 
governing  officials  to  establish  effective  proce- 
dures and  arrangements  enabling  the  poor 
and  area  residents  concerned  to  Influence  the 
character  of  programs  affecting  their  In- 
■terests,  providing  for  their  regular  participa- 
tion In  the  Implementation  of  those  pro- 
grams, and  providing  for  technical  and  other 
support  needed  to  enable  the  poor  and 
neighborhood  groups  to  secure  on  their  own 
behalf  available  assistance  from  public  and 
private  sources." 

Furthermore,  that  Memo  states  that  "fla- 
grant violation  of  the  above  standards  or  con- 
sistent disregard  of  the  views  of  the  admin- 
istering board  and  other  Institutions  rep- 
resenting the  poor  within  CAAs  may  result 
in  partial  or  total  loss  of  funding  under  Title 
II.  or  revocation  of  OEO  recognition  of  the 
CAA  under  Section  210  (a)  of  the  Act." 

Also,  under  Section  211(d)  (2)  of  the  Act. 
CAAs  must  establish  procedures  under  which 
community  agencies  and  representative 
groups  of  the  poor  which  feel  themselves  in- 
adequately represented  on  the  community 
action  board  or  governing  board  may  petition 
for  adequate  representation. 

Finally,  under  Section  210(d)  the  Direc- 
tor of  OEO  can  designate  and  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  directly  to  a  community  action 
agency  where  he  determines  that  the  CAA 
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serving  the  community  has  failed  to  submit 
a  satisfactory  plan  for  a  community  action 
program  or  has  failed  to  carry  out  such  a 
plan  satlEfactorily  or  where  the  political  ju- 
risdictions refuse  to  designate  an  agency.  OEO 
will  prepare  and  circulate  a  pamphlet  spelling 
out  in  plain  and  simple  language  the  rights 
and  responsibilities  of  local  political  jurisdic- 
tions, CAAs,  and  the  poor  themselves  under 
this  new  legislation.  Further,  the  area  of 
resident  participation  of  the  poor  in  OEO  pro- 
grams will  be  covered  in  the  new  regulations 
alluded  to  in  response  to  Demand  2. 

DEMAND    S 

We  will  call  on  OEO  to  establish  firm  guide- 
lines for  the  retjlonal  offices.  Etesplte  new 
authorities  vested  in  the  regional  offices 
Washington  officials  must  not  atxUcate  all 
responsibility  for  programs. 

The  War  on  Poverty  is  in  large  measure  a 
local  effort.  Federal  bureaucrats  cannot  win 
the  war  from  Washington.  "Vhe  regional  offices 
furnish  a  necessary  link  between  local  anti- 
poverty  efforts  and  the  Washington  offices  of 
OEO.  Independent  studies  have  shown  re- 
gionalizatlon  to  be  vital  to  the  effective  ad- 
ministration of  this  program. 

Washington  has  not  abdicated  its  respon- 
sibility. The  overall  policy  of  the  War  on 
Poverty  is  made  in  Washington.  Regional 
offices  then  carry  out  day-to-day  operations 
based  on  that  policy.  Additionally,  Washing- 
ton monitors  regional  office  activities  to  in- 
sure that  national  policy  Is  being  imple- 
mented. 

We  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
review  with  you  any  specific  problems  which 
you  niiRht  have  encountered  with  the  re- 
gional offices. 

DEMAND    6 

We  call  on  OEO  to  publicly  support  the  $75 
million  summer  Jobs,  the  $25  million  Head 
start  supplemental  appropriation,  and  the 
general  9279  million  supplemental  appropri- 
ation. 

The  basic  reason  for  funding  shortages  in 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  programs 
during  Fiscal  1968  is  the  reduction  Congress 
nutde  ill  the  President's  requested  budget. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  both 
the  Fiscal  1968  and  Fiscal  1969  budget  prob- 
lems are  part  of  the  general  fiscal  situation 
now  being  debated  In  Congress.  We  are  pri- 
marily concerned  at  this  late  dale  in  the 
fiscal  year  that  Fiscal  1969  expenditure  re- 
ductions will  not  be  made  causing  cutbacks 
In  program  levels. 

The  President  has  requested  and  OEO  is 
seeking  the  full  $2.18  billion  authorized  by 
the  Congress  for  Fiscal  1969.  We  will  continue 
to  press  for  the  increase  of  $407  million  over 
the  Fiscal  1968  appropriation  and  we  are 
hopeful  that  the  Congress  will  respond  fa- 
vorably. In  addition,  to  paying  the  full  year 
costs  of  operating  levels  reached  at  the  end 
of  Fiscal  1968  Including  funding  for  such 
expanding  programs  as  the  45  Comprehen- 
sive Health  Centers,  this  increase  will  permit 
several  major  program  expansions: 

Job  Corps 
Initiation  of  5  inner  city  skill  centers. 
Increase  Women's  Center  capacity  by  690 

slots. 

Institution  of  follow-up  on  all  Job  Corps 

enrollees  after  they  graduate. 

Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
9.000  more  summer  jobs. 

Job  opportunities  in  the  business  sector 

(JOBS) 
37.100  more  jobs  slots. 
Concentrated  employment  program  (CEP) 
1 1.300  mere  job  slots. 

Special  impact 

Tund  115S  more  new  projects  than  in 
Flccal  1968. 

Head  Start  Follow  Through 

Serve  66,000  more  children. 
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Upieard  Bound 

Serve  6.500  more  students. 
Locally  initiated  comm.unity  action  programs 

Double  family  planning. 

start  7  to  12  new  Housing  Development 
Corporations. 

Expand  rural  area  programs. 

Increased  neighborhood  center  programs. 

Migrants 
Add  7.000  adults  to  Job-orlcnted  education 
and  training  programs. 

400  more  units  of  self-helplnj  housing. 

DEMAND  7 

We  call  on  OEO  to  monitor  the  budgets  of 
delegate  Federal  agencies  so  funds  that  could 
be  used  are  not  returned  to  the  Treasury.  Last 
year  $52  million  from  the  Nelghborliood 
Youth  Corps  was  returned  to  the  Treasury. 
This  must  not  happen  again. 

OEO  cannot  at  this  time  verify  the  exact 
amount  of  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  money 
to  be  returned  to  Treasury.  The  $52  nillllon 
involves  appropriations  from  three  fiscal 
years  (1965-1967)  and  represents  the  maxi- 
mum amount  that  would  be  returned. 

OEO.  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  De- 
partment ol  Labor  arc  working  jDinlly  to  de- 
velop Improved  contracting,  accounting,  and 
reporting  procedures  to  Insure  operational 
control  of  contract  funding. 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  assured  us 
that  adequate  control  procedures  are  being 
instituted.  To  guard  against  the  loss  of  funds, 
the  Department  of  Labor  will  use  Improved 
procedures  in  new  contracts,  for  both  new 
and  old  projects,  to  be  authorized  during 
Fiscal  1969.  beginning  July  1. 

DEMAND  8 

We  call  on  OEO  to  restructure  and  con- 
vene the  OEO  Citizens  Advisory  Council  and 
give  to  the  i>oor  stronger  and  broader  rep- 
resentation on  this  Council.  OEO  must  main- 
tain communication  with  representatives  of 
the  poor  and  with  those  private  groups  con- 
cerned with  the  anti-poverty  program. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  limius  the 
National  Advisory  Council  to  21  members, 
appointed  by  the  President,  and  "represent- 
ative of  the  public  in  general."  The  Council 
was  carefully  selected  to  represent  various 
segments  of  society.  Negro,  Indian  and  Mexi- 
can-American representatives  sit  on  the 
Council  as  do  spokesmen  for  other  important 
groups. 

OEO  will  give  careful  consideration  to  ways 
and  means  of  making  this  representation 
even  broader  and  we  will  gladly  review  any 
specific  suggestions  which  the  Poor  People's 
Campaign  might  have. 

DEMAND  9 

We  demand  that  all  programs  delegated  by 
OEO  to  other  Federal  agencies  contain  strong 
provisons  for  OEO  to  monitor  and  evaluate 
programs.  OEO  must  set  up  procedures  so 
that  the  poor  are  an  integral  part  of  all 
evaluations. 

The  most  signiflcant  delegation  of  OEO 
programs  is  to  the  Department  of  Labor. 
Under  its  delegation  agreement  with  the 
Department  of  Labor,  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  reserves  to  itself  the  right  to 
monitor  and  evaluate  all  aspects  of  a  dele- 
gated project  with  the  single  exception  of 
evaluation  to  determine  general  contract 
compliance. 

The  delegation  of  Title  I-B  to  Department 
of  Labor  states  that  the  prime  sfwnsor  of 
manpower  programs  must  provide  for  the 
participation  of  area  residents  in  the  plan- 
ning, administration,  coordination,  and  eval- 
uation of  the  Work  and  Training  Programs. 
Also,  the  supplier  of  manpower  services  in  a 
Work  and  Training  Program  must  employ 
the  poor  as  subprofesslonals  in  the  plan- 
ning, conduct  and  evaluation  of  the  man- 
power components. 

As  an  advocate  of  the  poor,  OEO  views 
the  involvement  of  the  poor  as  a  key  factor 
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in  Its  evaluatlona.  As  we  have  Indicated  In 
a  prior  response,  poor  people  will  soon  be 
involved  in  making  evaluations  of  OEO 
programs.  We  would  welcome  additional 
suggestions  from  the  Poor  People's  Campaign 
on  other  ways  to  use  poor  people  In  the  eval- 
uation of  delegated  programs. 

DEMAND    10 

We  demand  that  the  agency  make  available 
a  plan  for  Its  future  organizational  structure. 

In  the  foreseeable  future,  this  agency  ex- 
pecu  to  remain  as  presently  constituted. 
OEO  Invites  the  Poor  People's  Campaign  to 
spell  out  any  organizational  problems  of 
OBO  which  are  believed  to  affect  anti-poverty 
efToru  adversely  or  changes  which  might  be 
beneficial. 

DEMAND    II 

We  demand  that  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Council  be  activated  and  an  executive 
director  be  appointed  laa  provided  by  law) 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Citizens"  Ad- 
visory Council.  OEO  must  Insist  that  the  now 
fragmented  anti-poverty  effort  of  a  variety 
of  Federal  agencies  be  coordinated  through 
Itself  and  the  WOC  OBO  is  the  symbol  of  the 
Federal  anti-poverty  efforts  of  all  Federal 
agencies. 

The  1967  Amendmenu  to  the  Bconomlc 
Opportunity  Act  made  substantial  chanties 
In  the  cootposltlon  and  role  of  the  Bconomlc 
Opportunity  Council.  We  have  been  working 
on  implementation  of  those  amendments 
since  their  enactment  late  last  December. 
We  anticipate  an  early  decision  on  this 
matter. 

OXMANO    12 

We  demand  that  programs  which  do  not 
meet  quality  standards  must  be  defunded 
and  the  funds  made  available  to  other  groups 
In  the  community.  Lack  of  involvement  of 
the  poor  must  be  considered  prima  facie  evi- 
dence of  lack  of  quality. 

Programs  have  been  and  will  continue  to 
be  defunded  when  deficiencies — Including 
non-involvement  of  the  poor — are  not  being 
corrected  within  the  existing  structure  Resi- 
dent participation  Is  of  paramount  Impor- 
tance in  the  operation  of  community  action 
programs  and  the  OEO  directives  that  relate 
to  such  participation  will,  as  always.  l>e  vig- 
orously enforced. 

However,  the  defundlng  of  a  community 
action  agency  for  any  reason  is  a  measure  of 
last  resort.  Those  who  suffer  most  from  the 
resulting  loss  of  funds  are  the  poor  them- 
selves. The  time,  money  and  effort  that  go 
Into  a  program  are  valuable  resources  that 
mtist  be  protected.  If  at  all  possible.  For 
that  reason,  where  deficiencies  do  appetir, 
OEO  believes  that  the  basic  purpose  of  the 
proi;ram — to  help  the  poor  help  themselves — 
IS  served  by  working  to  correct  'hose 
deficiencies. 
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HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  25.  1968 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
major  concerns  of  most  Americans  today 
is  the  ever  increasing  incidence  of  crime 
in  this  country.  Bill  Young,  director  of 
programing  for  radio  station  KILT  in 
Houston,  Tex.,  prepared  a  series  of  edi- 
torials on  this  concern  and  they  have 
been  broadcast  daily. 

I  insert  two  of  these  editorials  in  the 
Congressional  Record  at  this  time  so 
that  we  might  all  benefit  from  the 
thoughts  expressed  in  them: 
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[KILT  editorial.  Houston  Tex..  June  21-241 
What    Is    the    Psoslkm? 

We  have  heard  our  leaders  talk  about  the 
lack  of  respect  for  law.  Let's  talk,  though, 
about  the  lack  of  respect  for  our  lawmen. 

For  a  moment,  consider  what  Is  your  over- 
all Image  of  a  policeman  .  .  .  your  children's 
Image  of  a  policeman. 

They  are  forced  to  deal  with  the  lowest 
form  of  our  society  every  day.  the  killers, 
the  rapist,  the  dope  addicts.  When  they  go  to 
work  they  never  know  if  they'll  be  shot  while 
answering  a  routine  call. 

We  pay  this  man  only  a  fair  salary,  tie 
his  hands  to  a  point  where  It  Is  virtually 
Impossible  for  him  to  do  his  Job,  we  even 
get  angry  If  we  get  a  trafflc  ticket.  Then,  we 
ask  him  why  he  can't  stop  violence  when  It 
occurs  In  our  cities. 

The  most  recent  example  of  law  enforce- 
ment hindrance  by  recent  Supreme  Court 
decisions  concerns  the  killing  of  22-year- 
old  Mary  Mitchell,  right  here  in  Houston.  She 
was  murdered  for  no  apparent  reason  as  she 
drove  her  car  on  the  Eastex  Freeway  the 
morning  of  May  2S.  A  shotgun  blast  was  fired 
from  another  moving  auto  through  the  win- 
dow of  her  car  striking  her  in  the  head,  kill- 
ing her  Instantly. 

Police  arrested  and  charged  two  teen-agers, 
aged  16  and  17.  They  admitted  to  ofllcers  they 
killed  the  woman  but  did  not  sign  a  written 
confession.  Harris  County  District  Attorney 
Carroll  Vance  was  forced  to  ask  a  district 
court  to  dismiss  the  murder  charge  because 
of  the  Supreme  Court  ruling  that  an  oral 
confession  cannot  be  admitted  as  evidence 
In  a  court  trial. 

And  we  ask  .  .  .  why  can't  policemen  stop 
the  crime  In  America  I 

(KILT  editorial.  Houston.  Tex..  June  19-24| 
What  Is  the  Pboblem? 

A  number  of  national  news  commentators 
have  blamed  the  lack  of  stiff  gun  control 
legislation.  For  weeks  since  the  tragic  events 
In  Los  Angeles  and  Memphis,  they  have  called 
for  a  public  demand  to  Congress  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  "guns".  Is  this  the  answer? 
One  bill  now  before  the  Congress  would  re- 
qtilre  that  every  gun  be  registered.  It  was  a 
licensed  gun  that  was  used  to  assassinate 
Robert  Kennedy.  We  license  all  the  cars  in 
the  United  States  but  that  doesn't  seem  to 
lessen  the  tragic  number  of  people  who  are 
killed  on  our  highways. 

Oun  registration  would  be  a  costly  proj- 
ect, requiring  a  great  deal  of  red  tape  and 
expense  that  might  be  put  to  better  use  In 
Increased  police  enforcement  of  existing  gun 
laws.  Some  people  have  sugg^ted  banning 
private  ownership  of  firearms  completely.  Is 
this  the  answer?  Twenty  years  ago  we  had  as 
many  guns  per  capita  as  we  have  today  but. 
leas  gun  crimes.  Maybe.  It's  our  society  that 
has  changed. 

Look  at  the  Amateur  Trapshootlng  Asso- 
ciation, for  example.  In  the  50  year  history  of 
the  "gun-owners"  organization,  not  one  sin- 
gle member  has  been  involved  in  a  gun  vio- 
lation, or,  a  gun  accident,  (or  that  matter. 
Police  records  show  that  almost  no  Juvenile 
delinquent  possesses  a  hunting  license. 

Sportsmen  are  (or  gun  control  ...  In  the 
form  of  enforcement  of  existing  gun  laws. 

Let's  Impose  heavy  penalties  (or  the  pos- 
session of  a  "concealed"  weapon.  .  .  Maybe 
that's  the  answer. 
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HON.  GALE  W.  McGEE 

or    WYOMING 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  25,  1968 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  use  of 
American   highways  continues  to  grow 
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year  by  year,  making  It  apparent  that  we 
will  never  finish  the  job  of  building  roads 
and  highways  in  this  country.  Ross  G. 
Stapp,  superintendent  of  the  Wyoming 
Highway  Department  and  first  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Association  of  State 
Highway  OfQcials,  recently  presented  a 
paper  representing  the  major  views  of 
that  organization  and  of  the  Western 
Association  of  State  Highway  Officials, 
which  he  heads  as  president. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Stapp's  paper,  presented  to  the  Western 
Interstate  Committee  on  Highways  and 
Ti-ansportation.  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Continuation  op  Present  Highway 
Program 
(By  R.  O.  Stapp.  superintendent.  Wyoming 
Highway  Department,  first  vice  president  of 
AASHO.  president  of  WASHO.  chairman  of 
AASHO  Transportation  Committee,  pre- 
sented to  Western  Interstate  Committee  on 
Highways  and  Transportation,  Phoenix. 
Ariz.,  April  29,  1968) 

It  Is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  appear  before  the 
Western  IntersUte  Committee  on  Highways 
and  Transportation  today.  'JCou  are  an  Influ- 
ential group  In  the  consideration  and  formu- 
lation of  highway  programs,  and  we  appreci- 
ate your  interest,  and  we  thank  you  for  your 
suppoirt. 

Highway  usage  continues  to  grow  rapidly. 
In  1955.  when  the  Interstate  system  was  being 
planned,  the  63  million  registered  vehicles 
in  the  U.S.  traveled  590  billion  vehicle  miles. 
By  1965.  90  million  vehicles  were  registered, 
and  887  billion  vehicle  miles  were  being 
traveled. 

One  (act  is  apparent  (rom  this  pattern — our 
system  of  streets  and  highways  will  never 
actually  be  "completed."  Continuing  growth 
In  population  and  the  economy  will  result  In 
even  more  vehicles  and  vehicle  miles  traveled 
and  will  generate  the  need  for  better  streets 
and  highways. 

Highways  are  a  vital  element  of  our  na- 
tional economy.  In  1966.  our  total  transpor- 
tation costs,  that  Is.  costs  of  the  traveled  way, 
the  conveyance  medium  and  the  costs  of 
their  operation  amounted  to  20  per  cent  of 
the  Gross  National  Product.  Roads  and  vehi- 
cles make  up  83  per  cent  of  the  transporta- 
tion total.  A  dynamic  economy  such  as  ours 
can  never  afford  to  slow  down  or  to  stop 
the  process  of  highway  Improvements. 

Federal  aid  for  highways  has  grown  from 
•5  million  In  1917  to  an  authorized  $4.8  bil- 
lion (or  1969.  But  even  more  significant  than 
the  dollar  figure  is  the  (ederal  share  of  all 
highway  finances.  In  1921.  federal  aid  repre- 
sented nine  per  cent  of  all  capital  outlay  and 
six  per  cent  of  all  highway  expenditures.  In 
1967  It  accounted  for  nearly  half  of  the  total 
$9.2  billion  of  capital  outlays  and  over  one- 
fourth  of  the  $14.2  billion  total  street  and 
highway  expenditures. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  esti- 
mates that  the  growth  of  travel  during  the 
20-year  period  (rom  1965  to  1985  will  repre- 
sent an  Increase  o(  60-100  per  cent  over  that 
existing  In  1966.  The  most  likely  projection, 
based  on  moderate  levels  ol  growth  In  the 
economy  and  in  other  factors  Influencing 
travel  Is  71  per  cent,  an  average  annual  rate 
of  3.6  per  cent.  Personally,  I  feel  that  this 
emphasizes  the.  importance  of  planning  the 
future  program  now  to  Insure  the  highway 
user  will  receive  optimum  results  from  the 
taxes  he  pays. 

It  was  my  understanding  from  Senator 
Barron,  that  you  are  interested  In  the  atti- 
tude of  the  American  Association  of  State 
Highway  Officials  with  regard  to  the  future  of 
the  highway  program,  and  that  you  also  are 
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Interested  In  the  thinking  of  the  Western 
Association  of  State  Highway  Officials  con- 
cerning other  highways  which  are  a  part  of 
the  overall  transportation  system  in  the 
Western  states. 

Probably  the  most  significant  factor  In  the 
AASHO  opinion  regarding  the  "After  "75" 
highway  program  is  that  It  does  give  due 
considerations  far  the  problems  of  the  several 
states. 

I  think  it  win  be  Informative  here  to 
give  you  a  few  pertinent  points  taken  (rom 
the  statement  I  presented  on  behaK  o( 
AASHO  to  the  Roads  Sub-committee  of  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee  on  February 
21: 

"As  you  know,  we  started  on  the  Inter- 
state program  with  a  sizeable  backlog  of  ABC 
System  needs,  which  have  been  held  in 
abeyance,  and  we  have  added  to  those  needs 
from  that  time  until  now,  and  will  continue 
to  do  so. 

"Most  of  our  financial  capabilities  have 
been  going  towards  the  construction  of  the 
very  important  41,000-mile  Interstate  sys- 
tem. 

"In  1956.  the  top  priority  highway  needs 
of  this  Nation  was  a  network  of  freeways, 
inasmuch  as  our  major  trafflc  streams  were 
getting  so  dense  that  the  conventional  dual- 
purpose  Primary  highway  could  no  longer 
satisfy  the  long  distance  and  the  local  needs 
efllclently  and  safely. 

""We.  there(ore,  allotted  the  major  portion 
of  our  (ederal  aid  funds  to  the  number  one 
priority  need,  so  that  the  Nation's  economy 
could  expand  and  so  that  National  De(ense 
could  be  enhanced  by  having  this  system  of 
Interstate  freeways  across  the  Nation. 

"We,  of  the  state  highway  departments, 
have  been  looking  forward  to  the  day  that 
the  41,000-mile  Interstate  program  is  com- 
pleted, so  that  we  can  then  turn  our  financial 
resources  to  modernizing  our  vast  Primary 
highway  system  that  serves  the  whole  coun- 
try, and  in  taking  care  o(  our  growing  urban 
highway  transportation  requirements. 

"We  also  must  continue  an  adequate  land 
service  farm-to-market  program,  (or  It  is  also 
essential  to  our  economic  health. 

"To  us.  then,  as  soon  as  we  can  possibly 
complete  our  41,000-mile  Interstate  program, 
our  top  priority  consists  of  modernizing  the 
Primary  system,  satisfying  our  growing  urban 
requirements,  and  continuing  an  adequate 
Secondary  program. 

"At  the  present  time,  we  see  no  substantial 
Increases  in  highway  revenues,  so  it  appears 
that  we  will  have  to  finish  the  Interstate  pro- 
gram belore  we  can  start  out  on  this  big 
backlog  o(  growing  highway  needs  on  our 
ABC  Systems. 

"The  state  highway  administrators  are 
unanimous  in  their  hopes  that  we  can  finish 
the  41.000-mile  Interstate  network  and  not 
add  to  that  mileage,  either  now  or  later,  (or 
to  do  so  will  continue  to  put  off  the  day  when 
we  can  turn  our  financial  resources  to  mod- 
ernizing our  Primary  system,  which  includes 
the  replacement  o(  a  number  o(  substandard 
bridges,  and  address  our  attention  to  taking 
care  of  urban  problems.  In  upgrading  the 
Primary  system,  those  qualifying  will  be  to 
freeway  standards.  Others  will  be  express- 
ways or  vastly  improved  two-lane  facilities. 

"'As  soon  as  the  41.000-mlle  System  is  com- 
pleted, and  any  substandard  sections  in  it 
corrected,  we  would  like  to  drop  the  90-10 
matching  ratio,  and  have  a  uniform  match- 
ing ratio  (or  all  federal-aid  system  programs, 
based  on  the  capabilities  of  the  composite 
state  highway  departments  to  match  the 
(ederal  (unds.  bin  with  the  sliding  scale  por- 
vlslons  continuing  (or  the  Public  Land 
States." 

It  Is  imperative  here  to  note  there  are 
different  types  o(  states  when  considering 
finances.  Be(ore  I  outline  the  policies  of 
AASHO  regarding  the  "After  '75"  program.  It 
is  first  necessary  to  define  some  terms  rela- 
tive  to  the  various  types  of  states   in  the 
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highway  program.  A  large  percentage  of 
states  in  the  western  and  mldwestern  sec- 
tions of  the  country  are  "bridge"  states,  as 
far  as  motor  travel  is  concerned.  We  form 
links  to  carry  trafflc  (rom  one  region  to  an- 
other. The  tourist  enroute  (rom  ClUcago  to 
the  Pacific  Northwest  uses  the  road  system  of 
several  ""bridge"  states  to  reach  his  destina- 
tion. 

The  problems  of  ""bridge"  states  are  very 
o(ten  unappreciated  in  financing  our  high- 
way system.  '"Bridge"  states  are  principally 
those  throiigh  which  traffic  travels  (rom  one 
densely  populated  area   to  another. 

Two  other  terms  are  relevant  here — 
"donor"  states  and  "subsidy"  states.  A 
"donor"  state  is  one  in  which  the  volume  of 
fees  generated  by  motor  vehicle  travel  ex- 
ceed immediate  needs.  A  "subsidy"  state  con- 
versely Is  one  in  which  motor  vehicle  (ees 
are  insufficient  to  construct  an  adequate 
highway  system.  Hence,  ""donor"  states  con- 
tribute to  the  construction  of  highways  In 
"subsidy"  states,  and  more  particularly,  in 
"bridge"  states. 

My  personal  recommendations  to  our 
AASHO  committee  on  the  continuation  of 
the  highway  program  very  closely  coincides 
with  the  official  policy  statement  of  John 
O.  Morton,  president  of  AASHO  and  Commis- 
sioner o(  the  New  Hampshire  Department  o( 
Public  V'orks  and  Highways.  Mr.  Morton  out- 
lined AASHO's  position  in  an  address  to  the 
National  American  Road  Builders'  As,socia- 
tlon  convention  in  Las  Vegas  last  February. 
In  stating  the  AASHO  policy,  Mr.  Morton 
said: 

"The  American  Association  of  State  High- 
way Offlcials  will  strongly  urge  Congress  to 
not  only  continue  but  expand  the  present 
(ederal  aid  highway  program.  In  suggest- 
ing an  expansion  o(  the  program.  AASHO 
win  offer  Congress  the  (ollowing  recom- 
mendations for  its  consideration: 

""1.  That  completion  of  the  present  Inter- 
state network  be  accomplished  at  the  earliest 
possible  date.  Only  when  this  system  is  in 
full  operation  will  it  function  efficiently  to 
provide  the  total  service  it  has  been  designed 
for. 

'"2.  That  no  additional  mileage  be  added  to 
the  Interstate  highway  system  either  now  or 
upon  its  completion.  Our  highway  needs 
studies  do,  however,  show  that  in  many 
areas  of  our  country  there  is  a  need  for  more 
priirary  arterial  highways  or  expressways. 

These  new  arterials  should  be  located  to 
provide  better  connections  among  all  of  our 
major  cities.  Inside  the  metropolitan  areas 
of  this  Nation,  we  refer  to  those  areas  o( 
50,000  or  more  in  population,  there  is  also 
a  need  (or  added  arterial  highways;  how- 
ever, AASHO  will  strongly  urge  that  many 
o(  the  existing  major  highways  contained 
within  our  metropolitan  areas  be  upgraded 
to  provide  greatly  expanded  traffic  service 
through  such  expedients  as  the  Traffic  Op- 
erations Program  to  Increase  Capacity  and 
Sa(ety  (TOPICS)  program. 

"In  our  country  we  presently  have  some 
231  so-called  metropolitan  areas.  Of  this 
number,  we  foresee  some  12  to  15  major  cities 
as  being  in  real  need  o(  developing  or  ex- 
panding mass  rail  transit  systems.  However, 
(or  the  great  majority  of  our  metropolitan 
areas.  AASHO  strongly  recommends  the  full 
utilization  of  buses.  Buses  are  more  flexible 
than  rail  transit.  They  are  much  less  expen- 
sive to  operate  and  can  be  made  increasingly 
attractive  to  the  commuter.  We  envision  that, 
in  the  future,  certain  highway  lanes  will  be 
assigned  exclusively  to  buses,  particularly 
during  the  peak  hours  of  travel.  We  see  an 
urgent  need  (or  express  arteries  connecting 
the  major  airports  with  the  core  o(  the  large 
city.  We  envision  that,  in  the  (uture.  large 
parking  areas  will  rim  the  core  of  the  city 
with  fast  express  buses  connecting  con- 
veniently located  terminals  in  the  heart  of 
the  city. 

"3.  In  addition  to  an  arterial  highway  pro- 
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gram  being  constructed  through  rural  areas 
to  connect  our  major  cities,  the  improve- 
ment of  our  farm-to-market  roads  made 
possible  through  our  present  Secondary  road 
program  must  be  continued  at  an  expanded 
le,vel. 

"To  accomplish  these  objectives.  AASHO 
recommends  the  following: 

""1.  Continue  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  as 
it  is  presently  established.  Do  not.  In  any 
degree,  intermingle  funds  for  other  forms  of 
transportation  with  the  Trust  Fund.  It  is  a 
fund  dedicated  to  highways.  It  i.s  paid  by  the 
highway  user  and  Its  integrity  must  be  re- 
tained. 

""2.  Once  the  Interstate  system  is  com- 
pleted, abolish  the  so-called  90-10  matching 
formula  or  50-50  matching  fornnila  us  they 
now  exist.  Make  all  (ederal  highway  (unds 
available  to  the  states  on  a  unKorni  match- 
ing basis.  AASHO  suggests  a  two-thirds— 
one-third  matching  ratio.  Tlils  will  auto- 
matically expand  the  highway  program. 

""3.  In  recognition  of  the  dynamic  growth 
taking  jjlace  in  our  urban  and  suburban 
areas,  we  recommend  the  following  division 
of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund: 

"a.  Apply  five  per  cent  of  the  totiil  Trust 
Fund  to  the  necessary  upgrading  of  the  Inter- 
state highway  network.  This  inoiipy  to  be 
allocated  on  a  needs  basis. 

"b.  Take  10  per  cent  of  the  total  Trust 
Fund  and  establish  it  as  a  .'special  urban 
fund.  Earmark  this  money  for  application  to 
a  new  urban  system  that  would  embrace  10 
per  cent  of  the  total  mileage  of  lilghways 
contained  in  cities  of  over  50,000  population, 
such  a  system  to  be  designated  through  mu- 
tual agreement  by  city,  state  and  federal 
officials.  Allocation  of  money  to  this  new 
mban  system  would  be  on  population  basis. 
The  matching  of  this  federal  money  would 
l)e  determined  by  local  legislation  with  the 
design  and  execution  of  the  jirogram  remain- 
ing a  (unction  o(  the  state  highway  depart- 
ment. 

""c.  Of  the  total  of  the  Trust  Fund  remain- 
ing for  distribution,  we  would  allocate  30 
per  cent  to  the  urban  highway  system  as  we 
now  know  it  to  be,  namely  to  cities  of  over 
5,000  population.  Forty-five  per  cent  would 
be  allocated  to  our  (ederal  aid  primary  or 
arterial  system  as  it  now  exists,  and  25  per 
cent  would  go  to  the  (ederal  aid  secondary 
system  as  we  presently  know  it  to  be. 

"'d.  AASHO  (urther  suggests  that  greater 
flexibility  be  brought  into  the  program  by 
allowing  a  50  per  cent  transter  o(  (unds 
among  the  components  o(  the  so-called  ABC 
network. 

"e  In  apportioning  (unds  to  the  respective 
states,  highway  officials  are  currently  study- 
ing several  formulas  in  an  attempt  lo  provide 
fair  and  Just  treatment  to  each  individual 
state  For  the  allocation  of  funds  to  the  urban 
areas,  population  must  be  the  major  factor. 
For  the  primary  and  secondary  programs,  we 
seek  equitable  solutions  that  take  into  con- 
sideration area,  post  road  mileage  and  a 
tamper-proof  highway  needs  formula.  This 
constitutes  a  new  approach  to  apportion- 
ment, and  I  can  report  that  highway  officials 
are  working  harmoniously  in  a  spirit  of  co- 
operation and  with  a  sincere  desire  to  develop 
an  answer  that  will  lead  the  way  to  greater 
total  progress.  The  basis  (or  (ederal  appor- 
tionment to  the  states  is  still  under  study, 
but  until  this  is  resolved,  we  will  continue  to 
use  the  present  apportioning  (ormula." 

It  is  the  consensus  o(  the  majority  o(  chle( 
administrators  o(  the  highway  departments 
that  financing  at  the  state  level  will  take  care 
o(  itseK  in  the  (uture.  The  need  (or  highways 
is  so  great  that  the  local  citizenry  and  high- 
way user  will  probably  be  agreeable  to  addi- 
tional highway  user  taxes  to  keep  up  with 
new  construction  and  new  highways.  This  is 
especially  true  i(  the  matching  ratio  is 
changed  and  special  consideration  is  given 
to  those  states  which  have  a  large  portion  of 
(ederal  lands. 
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You  will  note  that  no  mentloa  has  been 
made  in  the  AA8HO  statement  on  federal 
landa  money  or  forest  highways.  Highway  ad- 
ministrators generally  agree  that  these  ro«da 
pertain  to  only  certain  states  and  the  pro- 
motion for  these  funds  has  been  left  to  the 
states  which  are  vitally  Interested  such  as 
the  states  within  the  WASHO  organization. 

However.  AASHO  did  take  the  stand  that 
the  monies  for  the  construction  of  Forest 
highways  and  Pedeml  Lands  highways 
should  come  from  the  general  fund  and  not 
be  paid  for  out  of  the  Trust  Fund. 

At  the  last  regular  session  of  the  Western 
Association  of  State  Highway  Officials,  the 
following  resolutions  were  unanimously 
passed: 

"RtsonrnoN  no.  2 

"Whereas,  forest  highways  promote  utili- 
zation of  resources  on  the  national  forests 
and  provide  recreational  enjoyment  for  peo- 
ple from  all  states;  and 

"Whereas,  forest  hlghwajrs  are  Integral 
links  In  principal  highway  systems  of  the 
United  States:  and 

"Whereas,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  national  Congress  have  Indi- 
cated an  urgent  need  for  more  consideration 
of  the  beauty  and  scenic  values  of  national 
road  and  highway  systems;  and 

"Wltaveas.  demands  of  additional  elements 
la  roa<l.  construction  in  the  form  of  scenic 
and  recreational  requirements  will  raise  the 
costs  of  construction:  and 

"Whereas,  the  rate  of  construction  of 
forest  highway  sections  of  these  extremely 
important  Federal  aid  routes  has  not  kept 
pace  with  a  rate  of  development  commensu- 
rate with  other  sections: 

"Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the 
Western  Association  of  State  Highway  OflJ- 
clals  In  conference  swsembled  at  Honolulti, 
Hawaii,  July  14.  1967.  urgently  requests  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  Increase  the 
authorization  and  annual  appropriation  for 
forest  highways  from  the  present  level  of 
t33.000.000  to  the  amount  of  $85,000,000  be- 
ginning with  fiscal  year  1970:  and 

"Be  It  further  resolved,  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  in  each  of  the  States  in  tb« 
W.\SHO  Conference. 

"RESOLtrriON    NO.    3 

•  Whereat.  Public  Lands  Highways  are  a 
vital  and  integral  link  in  the  principal  high- 
way systems  of  the  Western  States;  and 

"Whereas,  Public  Lands  Highways  promote 
utilization  of  the  resources  on  the  lands 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government  and  pro- 
vide recreational  access  for  people  from  all  of 
the  .-itates:  and 

"Whereas,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  National  Congress  have  indi- 
cated an  urgent  need  for  more  consideration 
of  the  beauty  and  scenic  values  of  national 
road  and   highway  systems;   and 

"Whereas,  the  rate  of  construction  of  the 
Public  Lands  sections  of  these  extremely  im- 
portant Federal-aid  routes  has  not  kept  pace 
with  a  rate  of  development  commensurate 
with  other  sections:  and 

"Whereas,  demands  for  additional  elements 
In  road  construcUon  in  the  form  of  scenic 
and  recreational  requirements  have  raised 
the  coeu  per  mile  of  completed  highway;  and 
"Whereas,  the  present  procedure  for  ap- 
portioning Public  Lands  Highway  funds  lim- 
its even  short-range  planning  for  the  most 
economical  use  of  awarded  funds: 

"Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the 
fourteen  states  of  the  Western  Association 
of  State  Highway  Officials  in  conference  as- 
sembled at  Honolulu.  Hawaii.  July  14.  1967. 
urgently  request  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  (1 )  x>  increase  the  annual  authoriza- 
tion and  annual  appropriation  for  Public 
Lands  Highways  from  the  fiscal  year  1969 
level  of  »16.000.000  to  »35.000.000  in  fiscal 
year  1970  and  S50.000.000  in  fiscal  year  1971 
and  maintain  it  at  least  at  that  level  untU 
Public    Lands    Highways   are   substantially 
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completed:  and  (3)  to  provide  for  advance 
apportionment  of  funds  by  an  approprlat* 
formula  so  that  the  states  can  better  plan 
the  work;  and 

"Be  It  further  resolved,  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  Director  of  the  Budget. 
Secretary  of  Transp>ortatlon,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  Senators  and  Representatives 
from  each  of  the  States  In  the  WASHO  Con- 
ference." 

These  two  resolutions  are  self-explanatory, 
and  we  do  request  their  support  by  your 
committee.  The  WASHO  states  are  unani- 
mous in  the  feeling  that  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  should  be  continued  as  such  and  the 
revenue  In  the  Trust  Fund  should  be  used 
exclusively  for  the  purpose  for  which  It  was 
Intended  when  the  Act  was  passed  in  1956. 
We  also  request  your  support  of  this  phi- 
losophy. Both  AASHO  and  WASHO  oppose 
cutbacks  in  the  apportionments  from  the 
Trust  Fund.  We  have  experienced  two  of 
these  adjiutments  In  Just  two  years.  Some 
of  these  effects  have  been  very  traumatic. 

Again,  let  me  quote  from  my  statement 
to  the  Roads  Subcommittee  as  It  pertains 
to  the  cutback: 

"The  so-called  'cutbacks'  of  1966.  and  the 
present  one,  have  added  to  this  uncertainty, 
"It  takes  at  least  four  years  to  develop 
a  project  before  It  can  go  to  contract.  During 
that  time,  a  great  deal  of  planning  and 
engineering  work  must  take  place  and  com- 
mitments must  be  made  to  the  affected  par- 
ties ;ind  agencies. 

"The  highway  program  Is  so  big,  and  a 
Stale  highway  department  Is  such  a  com- 
plex organization,  that  letting  dates  and 
the  projects  involved  In  those  lettlngs  must 
be  scheduled  months  In  advance.  The  un- 
certainty and  the  olT-balance  features  that 
we  have  mentioned  can  cause  many  prob- 
lems In  necessary  rescheduling  caused  by 
slowdowns  in  the  program  that  ore  not  in 
conformity  to  Congressional  authorizations. 
Please  understand  that  the  State  high- 
way departments  are  not  taking  the  posi- 
tion that  the  highway  program  should  be 
placed  above  the  National  Interest,  or  that 
it  should  be  subject  to  no  control  whatso- 
ever, but  we  are  ot  the  opinion  that  the  au- 
thorizations established  by  the  Congress,  and 
the  ability  of  the  Trust  Fund  to  support  the 
program,  should  be  the  controlling  features 
in  the  u>ay  that  the  program  is  advanced 
and  carried  out. 

"It  Is  our  experience  that  a  cutback  In 
the  highway  program  In  most  or  all  of  the 
States  has  such  an  adverse  Impact  on  the 
local  economy,  and  on  the  contracting  In- 
dustry, that  It  makes  the  overall  beneficial 
effects  of  such  cutbacks  questionable,  espe- 
cially when  one  views  the  magnitude  of  our 
vast  and  growing  highway  needs  that  are 
getting  ahead  of  our  efforts. 

"We  feel  that  any  time  that  the  National 
Interest  should  dictate  a  reduction  In  the 
highway  program,  that  It  should  be  care- 
fully thought  out  and  should  probably  be 
accomplished  by  a  reduction  In  Congressional 
authorizations,  and  made  known  in  suffi- 
cient time  that  all  those  affected  by  It  can 
adjust  without  experiencing  a  psychological 
shock." 

To  reiterate  briefly,  the  successful  future 
of  any  "After  '75"  program  depends  pri- 
marily on  several  factors.  These  factors  In- 
clude: a  definite  program  for  the  continua- 
tion of  federal  apportionments  to  both 
"bridge"  and  "subsidy"  states;  no  further 
additions  to  the  Interstate  program;  up- 
grading Primary  and  urban  highway  pro- 
grams; the  continuation  of  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund;  and  finally,  that  no  further 
cutbacks  be  Imposed  on  the  apportionment 
of  federal  funds  from  the  Highway  User 
Trust  Fund. 

On  these  points,  then.  I  respectfully  solicit 
your  earnest  and  active  support  to  insure  a 
continuing  program  of  highway  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  on  a  nationwide  basis. 
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I  feel  these  factors  are  vital  If  our  highway 
system  Is  to  continue  to  meet  the  demands 
placed  on  It  by  the  highway  users. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  of  visit- 
ing with  you  today,  and  I  trust  that  I  have 
given  you  an  Idea  of  the  thinking  of  WASHO 
and  AASHO  on  the  continuation  ot  an  ade- 
quate highway  program. 

Thank  you. 


SOMETHING  OP  VALUE 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

or   PENNSTLVAMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  25,  1968 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  as 
reported  by  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  is  a  deUlled  blueprint  for  an 
all-out  attack  on  the  decaying  center 
cities  and  substandard  housing  that  is 
the  shame  of  this  country. 

In  a  number  of  innovative  and  creative 
new  programs  and  through  expanded  use 
of  existing  programs  this  legislation  will 
go  far  toward  revising  our  cities  and 
providing  decent  homes  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. There  is  no  more  important  piece 
of  legislation  we  will  consider  this  year. 
It  has  the  support  of  organized  labor,  of 
the  mortgage  banking  community,  of  all 
segments  of  the  American  public. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  that  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  a  most  respected  and 
influential  newspaper,  has  also  added  its 
endorsement  of  the  bill.  I  hope  that  all  of 
my  colleagues  will  take  a  moment  to  read 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Monitor 
and  will  keep  it  in  mind  as  we  consider 
this  vital  legislation. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Omnihousc  Bill 

The  $5.2  billion  housing  blU  passed  by  the 
Senate  has  many  significant  provisions.  But 
the  most  timely  are  those  which  reach  out  to 
help  lower  income  families  acquire  decent 
shelter. 

The  most  Innovative  provision — though  at 
$300  million  not  the  most  heavily  funded — 
would  extend  home  ownership  to  500.000 
families  with  incomes  of  $3,600  to  $6,800 
through  mortgage-interest  subsidies.  The 
family  would  have  to  pay  up  to  20  percent 
of  its  Income  toward  the  housing  payment, 
and  the  government  would  help  with  all  but 
1  percent  of  the  mortgage-Interest  cost.  At 
present,  with  interest  rates  running  from  6 
to  7  percent,  and  most  of  the  Interest  loaded 
on  the  front  end  of  the  payment  period,  the 
government's  share  could  come  to  a  third  of 
the  monthly  housing  cost — a  substantial 
help. 

The  mortgage-interest  feature  proved 
helpful  in  gaining  bipartisan  support  for 
the  bill,  which  is  viewed  as  a  first  three- 
year  step  in  President  Johnson's  massive  10- 
year  slx-mllllon  unit  housing  program  out- 
lined earlier  this  year.  The  feature  Is  de- 
rived from  home-ownership  plans  first  ad- 
vanced by  Senators  Percy  (R)  of  Illinois 
and  Mondale   (D)    of  Minnesota. 

For  the  rent  subsidy  provision,  $300  mil- 
lion would  be  made  available  for  the  con- 
struction and  rehabiUtatlon  of  700,000  rental 
units.  Another  $140  million  would  be  used 
for  helping  with  monthly  rent  payments,  the 
family-  paying  up  to  25  percent  and  the  gov- 
ernment the  rest. 

Another  encotiraglng  feature  of  the  bill  Is 
the  door  It  opens  for  the  private  sector  to 
share  in  regeneration  of  our  nation's  housing. 
A   national   housing   corporation   would    be 
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established,  funded  by  private  investors,  to 
seek  local  builder-Investment  teams  for  local 
efforts. 

To  these  provisions  have  been  added  others 
to  extend  Insurance  and  mortgage-guarantee 
powers  into  the  ghettos,  protect  land  buyers 
from  unscrupulous  developers,  and  make 
grants  to  cities  for  small  neighborhood  de- 
velopment pla4s  and  existing  model-city 
projects. 

In  all.  the  comprehensive  bill  marks  an 
important  step  in  revivifying  the  hopes  of 
many   AnierlcnnB  for  a  secure  household. 


THE  McDADE  AMENDMENT  TO  THE 
TRUTH-IN-LENDING  ACT 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  June  25,  1968 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  earlier  in 
the  year,  both  Houses  of  Congress  passed 
a  bill,  which  became  known  as  the  Truth- 
In-Lending  Act,  to  bring  the  matter  of 
interest  charges  under  the  watchful  eye 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

However  significant  that  bill  might 
have  been  in  its  original  form,  it  was 
made  doubly  significant  by  the  addition 
of  a  whole  section  when  it  was  considered 
by  the  other  body  of  Congress.  This  was 
an  amendment  to  bring  the  malevolent 
racket  of  loansharking  within  the  crim- 
inal statutes  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. 

The  author  of  that  amendment  was 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
gentleman  from  Scranton  IMr.  McDadeI. 

I  am  delighted  to  invite  the  attention 
of  Senators  to  an  article  written  by 
Jerome  S.  Cahill  and  published  in  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  June  17,  1968, 
narrating  the  story  of  that  most  signifi- 
cant portion  of  the  truth-in-lending 
law.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Akea  Lawmakkr.  Professor  Spur  Federal 
War  on  Loan  Sharks 
(By  Jerome  S.  Cahill i 

Washington. ^-Congress  has  given  the  Fed- 
eral Government  sweeping  new  power  to  com- 
bat loan  shark  racketeers  in  two  recently  en- 
acted bills  aimed  at  cutting  off  that  multi- 
million-dollar source  of  revenue  for  organized 
crime. 

One  of  the  measures  is  the  omnibus  crime 
control  measure  now  awaiting  President 
Johnson's  signature.  It  empowers  police  to 
use  wiretapping  and  electronic  surveillance 
techniques  in  loan  shark  investigations. 

The  other  is  the  "truth  in  lending"  bill 
that  Mr.  Johnson  signed  into  law  May  29.  A 
section  of  that  bill  makes  extortionate  ex- 
tension of  credit  a  Federal  crime  subject  to 
a  $10,000  fine  or  20-year  prison  sentence. 

One  of  the  prime  movers  in  the  effort  to 
Incorporate  the  anti-loan  shark  language 
into  the  lending  bill  was  Rep.  Joseph  M.  Mc- 
Dade  (R.,  Scranton).  A  member  of  the 
Wednesday  Club,  a  group  of  liberal  and  mod- 
erate GOP  Hoitse  members,  McDade  headed 
a  study  team  that  reported  last  summer  that 
loan  sharks  were  preying  on  the  Nation's 
poor  to  the  extent  of  $350  million  a  year. 

With  the  help  of  Henry  S.  Ruth,  Jr.,  as- 
sistant professor  of  law  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  others.  McDade  set  out  to 
do    something    about   it,    Ruth    helped    the 
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Scranton  Congressman  draft  a  bill  that  was 
introduced  in  the  House  Jan.  16.  and  pro- 
vided the  framework  that  House-Senate  con- 
ferees used  in  the  law  that  was  finally  ap- 
proved. 

Taken  in  conjunction  with  the  new  wire- 
t.vpplng  and  bugging  authority.  Ruth  be- 
lieves tlie  new  law  will  be  an  effective  tool 
for  law  enforcement  officers.  He  is  particu- 
larly pleased  that  the  conferees  refused  to 
accept  the  approach  to  the  problem  proposed 
by  Rep.  Richard  Poff  (R..  Va.).  who  would 
have  restricted  Federal  agents  to  those  cases 
where  interstate  commerce  was  involved. 

Poff.  a  conserv.ative.  feared  that  extend- 
ing Federal  prohibitions  against  purely  local 
loan  shark  activities  would  be  a  step  toward 
a  national  police  force.  Against  this  .specu- 
lative concern,  Congres-s  had  to  weigh  the 
practical  problem  that  the  most  inslduous  of 
the  loan  shark  activities  were  small  trans- 
actions where  the  interstate  connection  often 
was  tenuous. 

In  the  end.  the  conferees  followed  the  Mc- 
Dade lead,  finding  organized  crime  engaged 
in  usurious  and  extortionate  loans  in  "in- 
trastate commerce."  as  well  as  interstate 
commerce.  They  went  a  step  further,  assert- 
ing that  such  transactions  directly  impair 
the  effectiveness  and  frustrate  the  purposes" 
of  Federal  bankruptcy  laws. 

Ruth,  who  studied  the  racket  In  the  course 
of  his  service  as  deputy  director  of  the  Pres- 
ident's Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
the  Administration  of  Justice,  also  is  pleased 
that  McDade's  proposal  to  grant  witnesses 
immunity  was  preserved  in  the  final  enact- 
ment. 

He  pointed  out  that  successful  prosecutions 
often  have  been  hampered  by  the  refusal  of 
witnesses  to  testify  on  grounds  that  they 
might  themselves  be  subject  to  prosecution. 
The  immunity  statute  should  correct  this 
problem,  he  said. 


SANTA  FE  MARKS  ITS  CENTENNIAL 
YEAR 


HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

OP    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  25,  1968 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  year 
the  great  Atchison,  Topeka,  &  Santa 
Fe  Railroad  Co.  is  observing  its  100th 
birthday.  In  the  parlance  of  the  indus- 
try, it  is  passing  milepost  100.  Since  this 
enterprise,  now  known  far  and  wide  as 
the  Santa  Fe,  was  conceived  and  devel- 
oped in  the  Second  District  of  Kansas, 
and  since  Kansas  and  the  Santa  Fe  grew 
up  together,  I  feel  obliged  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  100-year-old  history  of  this 
line  and  the  fascinating  story  of  how  it 
started  and  expanded  beyond  the  bor- 
ders of  Kansas,  east  and  west,  to  become 
a  recognized  leader  in  railroading. 

From  the  pages  of  its  centennial  pub- 
lication, "Milepost  100."  I  offer  this  cap- 
sule summary  of  Santa  Fe  history,  and 
in  doing  so,  salute  the  men  of  yesterday 
and  today  who  have  contributed  to  this 
brilliant  chapter  in  America's  growth 
and  progress: 

How  It  Started 

OLD    SANTE    FE  TRAIL 

At  one  end  there  was  Independence,  Mis- 
souri. At  the  other  rested  Sante  Fe.  an  exotic 
city  nestling  in  the  remoteness  of  the  "Great 
American  Desert."  Between  the  two  lay  some 
800  miles  of  faintly  marked  trail,  snaking  its 
way  across  the  plains  and  through  the 
mountains.  This  barely  visible  thoroughfare 
was  destined  to  become  a  major  artery  of 
commerce. 
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Before  Mexico  received  its  independence 
from  Spain,  traders  from  United  Stiites  out- 
posts to  the  east  were  met  with  a  notable  lack 
of  enthuBliism  upon  arrival  at  Santa  Fe.  The 
ruling  Spaniards  discouraged  such  trade  by 
the  siniple  expedient  of  Jailing  xinBUspccling 
traders  and  confiscating   their  merchandise. 

The  first  successful  attempt  to  carry  on 
overland  trade  with  Santa  Fe  was  a  small 
expedition  from  Missouri  organized  and  led 
by  Captain  William  Becknell  in  1821.  shortly 
after  Mexico  gained  its  freedom.  So  successful 
was  Becknell's  first  trip,  that  a  Larger  expedi- 
tion was  formed  '.he  next  year  and  a  new  and 
shorter  route  to  Sante  Fe  was  pioneered  and 
mapped. 

Both  routes  departed  southwesterly  from 
Council  Grove.  Kansas,  and  intersected  the 
Arkansas  River  near  Great  Bend,  following 
the  river  to  a  point  Just  east  of  Dodge  City. 
Here  the  trails  diverged,  one  branch  head- 
ing generally  .south  and  west  across  the 
plains  to  Las  Vegas,  and  the  other,  more 
generally  used,  followed  the  Arkansas  River 
to  La  Junta  and  turned  south  over  the  Raton 
Mountains  to  Las  Vegas.  Both  of  these  routes 
are  roughly  the  same  as  those  followed  by 
the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  of  today  After  Beck- 
nell's second  caravan,  commerce  over  the 
Santa  Fe  Trail  expanded  by  leaps  and 
bounds. 

Thus,  from  Its  very  beginning  the  trail 
was  a  two-way  road  of  trade — a  highway 
traversed  by  strings  of  laden  pack  mules. 
This  limited  form  of  transport  was  soon 
replaced  by  lengthy  wagon  trains  inching 
westward  with  bulging  loads  of  various  trade 
goods  from  the  more  heavily  settled  East  On 
the  return  trip,  the  wagon  wheels  squealed 
under  their  huge  cargoes  of  furs  and  precious 
metals  from  the  Mexican  mines. 

As  trade  expanded  and  navigation  of  the 
Missouri  River  extended  westward,  so  too, 
the  outfitting  points  for  the  caravans  moved 
further  west  to  Kansas  City  and  independ- 
ence. Normal  practice  was  for  the  adven- 
turous trader  to  load  his  provisions  and 
trade  goods  and  strike  out  alone  for  Council 
Grove,  a  rendezvous  point  on  the  route  to 
Sante  Fe.  At  that  point,  for  reasons  of  safety, 
the  wagon  trains  were  formed  and  generally 
reached  the  profitable  marketplace  at  Santa 
Fe  in  eighty  or  ninety  days. 

It  was  in  full  recognition  of  this  ever-in- 
creasing commerce  that  the  soon-to-be  i ail- 
road  builders,  mindful  of  the  tremendous 
traffic  potential,  cast  longing  glances  in  the 
direction  of  Santa  Fe. 

THE     DREAM 

Cyrus  K.  Holliday  was  the  father  of  the 
Santa  Fe  Railroad.  He  was  a  dreamer  but 
also  a  doer — possessed  of  an  engaging  per- 
sonality, imagination,  resourcefulness  and 
unlimited  perseverance.  Without  all  of  these 
qualities,  the  tasks  he  set  himself  to  would 
have  been  beyond  accomplishment. 

Holliday  arrived  on  the  Kansas  scene  dur- 
ing the  fall  of  1854  with  two  objectives  in 
mind.  He  wanted  to  found  a  town  in  the  new 
territory.  However,  even  more  important,  was 
his  determination  to  build  a  railroad  capable 
of  transporting  the  vast  amount  of  goods 
moving  to  and  from  the  trappers  and  traders 
at  Santa  Fe — the  trade  center  of  the  vast 
Southwest. 

During  his  first  few  years  in  Kansas,  he 
devoted  all  of  his  boundless  energies  to  the 
establishment  and  promotion  of  the  city  of 
Topeka.  He  was  largely  responsible  for  its 
having  been  named  the  state  capital  in  1859. 
Having  successfully  accomplished  the  first  of 
his  two  objectives,  he  became  obsessed  with 
the  second  of  his  dreams — building  a  rail- 
road over  the  old  Santa  Fe  Trail  from  the 
Missouri  River  to  Santa  Fe. 

The  charter  for  the  Atchison  and  Topeka 
Railroad — the  base  from  which  the  present 
system  grew — was  prepared  single-handedly 
by  Holliday  in  1859.  As  a  member  of  the 
Territorial  Legislature.  Holliday  introduced 
the  charter  on  February   1,   1859.  With  the 
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"aldds  KKaaed"  by  his  fomight  and  advance 
groundwork.  th«  bill  sailed  through  both 
the  Houae  and  Senate  and  wa«  approved  by 
the  Governor  on  February  1 1 . 

The  Civil  War  and  the  disarranged  bual- 
nesa  conditions  of  the  country  made  the 
raising  of  investment  capital  a  lengthy  and 
heartbreaking  task,  a  struggle  that  endured 
for  ten  years,  but  the  perseverance  of  HolU- 
day  and  his  Kansas  friends  eventually 
triumphed. 

It  was  October  30.  1868.  that  saw  the  real 
beginning  of  the  railroad— the  turning  of 
the  first  spade  of  earth  at  Topeka.  Holllday 
took  this  occasion  to  forecast  again  that  the 
line  would  eventually  extend  to  the  city  of 
Santa  Fe.  Carried  away  by  his  own  en- 
thusiasm and  the  festive  note  of  the  oc- 
casion, he  confidently  predicted  the  road 
would.  In  time,  reach  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
as  an  afterthought  he  added  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Those  pres2nt  who  did  not  laugh 
outright  smiled  tolerantly  at  what  they  felt 
were  the  ravings  of  a  •lunatic." 

AC.10SS    KANSAS 

The  new  railroad  headed  neither  for  Atchi- 
son nor  Santa  Pe  bm  east  toward  the  nearby 
Kaw  River  Before  the  road  could  be  built, 
It  must  bridge  the  river  and  e.stabllsh  a  con- 
nection with  Kansas  Pacific.  Once  this  task 
had  baan  accomplK-^hed.  the  road  built  nearly 
south  .to  Biirllngame  and  Its  excellent  coal 
deposits  which  furnished  both  traffic  and 
fuel  for  the  Infant  line. 

Santa  Pe  s  first  train  the  Wakarusa  Picnic 
Special — rolled  out  of  Topeka  on  April  28. 
1889.  carrying  dIgnlWrles  and  company  of- 
ficials. Tracks  had  been  laid  for  only  seven 
miles  to  Pauline  and  the  remaining  five  miles 
to  Wakarusa  were  covered  by  buggies  and 
wagons.  Thj  picnic  celebration,  as  was  the 
custom  of  the  day.  consisted  of  eating,  drink- 
ing, general  merr>Tnaklng  and  very  exten- 
sive oratory. 

The  line  covered  the  twenty-six  miles  to 
Burllngame  and.  In  spite  of  financial  difficul- 
ties, had  pushed  ahead  to  Emporia  by  July, 
1870.  Not  only  did  the  rails  reach  Florence 
during  1871  but  were  extended  to  Newton,  a 
trail  town  of  cattle,  gunplay,  sin  and 
eventual  respectability. 

Most  of  the  towns  west  of  Emporia  did 
not  exist  prior  to  the  coming  of  the  railroad 
but  were  laid  out  and  named  by  the  Com- 
pany The  only  Inhabitants  were  roving 
bands  of  marauding  Indians  and  tremendous 
herds  of  buffalo.  To  reach  the  Kansas-Col- 
orado border  by  March  3.  1873.  as  specified 
in  the  charter,  the  Santa  Fe  built  about  360 
miles  of  road  m  less  than  nine  months,  in- 
cluding the  long-awaited  Topeka  to  Atchison 
link.  Kansas  had  been  crossed  and  the  line 
to  Granada.  Colorado,  was  opened  for  traffic 
May  10,  1873. 

THE    SOOBi;STERS 

The  Santa  Fe  stretched  from  Topeka  U) 
the  Colorado  sute  line  but  there  were  very 
few  people  along  the  line  and  little  freight  to 
be  carried  In  1873.  The  young  road  needed 
traffic  but  without  settlers  there  could  be 
little  business. 

Agents  were  appointed  In  the  new  towns, 
the  East  and  even  In  Europe,  to  push  the 
sale  of  lands.  Tons  of  literature  were  dU- 
trlbuted.  Land-seekers  were  given  special 
rates,  usually  half-fare,  and  the  price  of  the 
ticket  could  be  applied  to  the  purchase  price 
of  the  land. 

Santa  Pe  seemed  near  disaster  when  the 
grasshoppers  came  to  Kansas.  Crops  were 
devoured  and  starving  settlers  were  return- 
ing to  the  East  In  1874.  It  was  that  year  that 
the  great  Influx  of  Mennonltes  from  Russia 
began.  They  arrived  in  Topeka  amid  Jeers  at 
their  strange  ways  and  dress,  the  Jeers  soon 
became  cheers  when  It  was  discovered  they 
were  well-financed.  Undaunted  by  bllzzartls. 
droughts  or  grasshoppers,  they  purchased 
the  equipment  of  the  returning  settlers  and 
set  about  preparing  their  lands  .^nd  build- 
ing houM*.  Their  most  Important  contrlbu- 
Uon  was  popularizing  the  growing  and  mill- 
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In^  of  the  hard  red  Turkey  wheat  they  had 
brought  from  Russia.  This  meant  millions  of 
dollars  to  the  grain  country  and  to  Santa  Pe 
over  the  years 

The  Santa  Pe  cut  lU  rates,  land  prices, 
and  hauled  building  material  free  for  a  year. 
It  even  chartered  liners  to  bring  the  settlers 
from  Europe  and  they  cnme— from  Ger- 
many, Sweden.  Russia  :ind  Italy.  The  cattle 
towns  and  ranchers  did  not  appreciate  the 
fences  strung  by  these  hard-working  farmers 
but  the  fences  stayed  and  the  farmers  were 
tremendously  successful  with  the  land. 

During  the  drought  years  of  1874-75. 
Santa  Pe  hauled  enormous  tonnages  free  to 
save  lU  settlers.  It  hauled  thousands  of 
bushels  of  seed  grain  free  to  farmers.  The 
railroad's  efforts  to  save  Its  settlers  paid  off; 
colonies  of  successful  farmers  were  estab- 
lished. These  colonies  later  built  up  a  heavy 
freight  business  for  the  road.  It  was  these 
once-despised  "sodbusters"  who  transformed 
the  prairies  Into  farms  und  orchards. 

CONSTBUCTION    INTO    COLORADO 

There  was  ample  Inducement  for  extend- 
ing the  line  westward  into  Colorado.  Large 
coal  deposits  around  Canon  City  and  Trini- 
dad promised  large  eastbound  tonnage.  Colo- 
rado timber  would  provide  settlers  In  Kun- 
-sas  with  dlrely  needed  lumber.  The  mining 
Industry  with  its  proven  reserves  of  precious 
metals  would  develop  rapidly  with  Improved 
transportation.  This  held  forth  the  lure  of 
heavy  traffic  In  eastbound  ores  and  equally 
Important,  would  create  an  Incre.islng  de- 
mand for  mining  machinery  and  manu- 
factured goods  from  cities  east  of  the  Mis- 
souri River. 

Santa  Pes  gateway  to  the  interior  of 
Colorado  was  the  city  of  Pueblo,  where  a 
connection  would  be  made  with  .-in  existing 
road  to  Denver.  A  line  through  Trinidad 
would  approach  the  New  Mexico  boundary 
where  much  of  the  overland  wagon  traffic 
could  be  attracted  to  the  railroad.  Colorado 
offered  virtually  limitless  traffic  and  It  was 
decided  to  build  to  Pueblo,  138  miles  west  of 
Gr.>.nada. 

The  first  fifty  miles  to  Las  Animas  were 
completed  and  ready  for  operation  on  Sep- 
tember 13.  1875.  On  March  1.  1876  the  line 
to  Pueblo  was  placed  In  regular  service. 
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aOOTR    AND    WMT    PAST    SANTA    FE 

In  1877.  the  Santa  Fe  surveyed  a  route 
between  Trlndad.  Colorado,  and  the  country 
south  of  the  Raton  Mountains  via  Raton 
Pass.  One  road  was  already  operating  in  the 
Trinidad  area  and  was  thought  to  be  ready 
to  appropriate  the  Pass  for  its  own  use.  A 
race  for  the  Pass  restated.  In  those  days, 
possesison  was  nine-tenths  of  the  law  and 
Santa  Pes  grading  crews  reached  the  Pass 
only  minutes  ahead  of  those  of  the  com- 
petitor. Had  this  not  been  the  case.  Santa 
Pe  might  have  literally  been  "headed  off  at 
the  pass."' 

Las  Vegas  was  reached  In  JiUy.  1879.  The 
main  line  had  pushed  through  Glorletta  Pass 
and  dropped  down  to  Lamy  in  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley.  By  this  time  the  ultimate  destination 
was  the  Pacific  Coast  .tnd  the  main  line  was 
to  follow  the  Rio  Grande  to  Albuquerque. 

It  was  a  grave  disappointment  to  learn 
that  the  roads'  main  line  could  not  be  routed 
through  the  long-sought  city  of  Santa  Pe, 
but  surveys  Indicated  there  was  no  practical 
way  to  build  west  out  of  town.  The  citizenry 
of  Santa  Pe  was  determined  to  have  rail 
service  and  approved  a  bond  Issue  to  aid  In 
constructing  a  branch  line  from  Lamy.  Thus, 
the  first  Santa  Pe  train  to  the  namesake  city 
arrived  February  16.  1880.  Holidays  dream 
had  been  realized.  Perhaps  the  other  early 
objectives— the  Pacific,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  Chicago — were  not  ridiculous  after  all. 
Albuquerque  was  reached  on  AprU  15.  1880 
and  six  months  later  tracks  were  laid  as  far 
south  as  San  Marclal  without  any  sign  of 
stopping.  A  connection  at  Demlng  with  an- 
other road  building  east  from  California  on 
March  8,  1881  gave  the  nation  Its  second 
transcontinental  line. 


KXPANSION    BAST 

Expansion  of  the  Santa  Pe  both  east  and 
west  was  begun  In  1875.  Kansas  City  had 
become  the  terminus  of  practically  all  the 
Important  railroads  In  the  area  and  was 
rapidly  emerging  as  the  greatest  cattle  and 
grain  market  of  the  Southwest.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  grain  and  cattle  comprised  the 
bulk  of  Santa  Pe's  eastbound  traffic  and  lay 
a  mere  67  miles  cast  of  Topeka.  It  became 
essential  to  secure  directly  served  terminal 
facilities  at  Kansas  City. 

Reaching  this  srowlr.g  metropolis  would 
proMde  ready  markeU  for  i  rain  and  livestock 
thereby  stimulating  gro»  »  of  this  eastbound 
traffic.  Too.  Santa  Pe  str-  "  o  gain  consider- 
able westbound  traffic.  I  freight  and  pas- 
senger Access  to  this  j  ntlal  traffic  v.-a.s 
gained  on  October  1,  18  when  the  com- 
pany leased  the  Kansas  City.  Topeka  and 
Western,  an  existing  ror  between  Kansas 
City  and  Topeka. 

SEEING    PAClriC    PORTS 

"Sanu  Pe  officials  felt  all  of  the  freight 
traffic  to  Arizona  and  much  destined  1» 
Southern  California  would  naturally  move 
over  the  new  and  shorter  transcontinental 
route.  The  connecting  line,  which  was  al- 
ready handling  this  traffic  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, saw  no  reason  to  share  its  revenues 
with  this  Invader  from  the  East.  They  felt 
It  would  be  better  to  have  the  goods  move  to 
San  Francisco  over  the  Central  Paclflc-Unlon 
Pacific  route  and  then  south  and  east  on 
their  road.  To  this  end.  they  fiatly  refused  to 
establish  rates  which  would  enable  Roods  to 
move  over  the  new  route.  Santa  Fe  was  at 
the  mercy  of  Its  competition. 

Another  Sanu  Pe  attempt  to  reach  the 
ports  of  San  Francisco  and  San  Diego  met 
the  same  fate.  In  a  Joint  venture,  Santa  Fe 
and  a  cooperaUve  mid-western  railroad  pur- 
chased the  struggling  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
railroad.  Under  the  name  and  charter  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific,  a  new  line  was  built 
west  from  Albuquerque  through  Arizona 
Recognizing  the  threat  posed  by  this  line 
and  still  desirous  of  maintaining  their  stran- 
glehold, the  competition  gained  control  of 
the  cooperating  mldwestern  road.  No  action 
could  be  taken  without  consent  of  both  roads 
which  meant  that  the  tracks  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  were  stopped  at  Needles,  Califor- 
nia. The  competition  did  build  a  line  north 
from  Mojave  to  Needles,  California,  the  end 
of  Atlantic  and  Pacific  construction,  osten- 
sibly giving  Sanu  Pe  access  to  the  Paclflc 
Coast. 

Once  again  the  sltuaUon  proved  Intolerable 
and  Sanu  Pe  made  arrangements  for  ob- 
taining or  building  parallel  or  shorter  routes. 
Either  alternative  would  have  rendered  the 
newly-buUt  Mojave  to  Needles  line  worthless 
and  It  was  sold  to  Atlantic  and  Pacific  at  cost 
in  1884.  At  the  same  time,  an  agreement  pro- 
viding for  Joint  trackage  to  San  Francisco 
was  negotiated.  Having  flnaUy  reached  the 
major  Coast  ports  and  no  longer  dependent 
on  the  good  will  of  its  competitor.  Santa  Pe 
expanded  its  California  trackage  through 
mergers  and  purchases  of  smaller  lines. 

NEXT,  THE  CtTLT  OF  MEXICO 

By  the  time  the  battle  for  access  to  the 
Pacific  subsided  In  1884,  the  Santa  Pe's  net- 
work of  branch  lines  throughout  Kansas  had 
been  considerably  strengthened  and  ex- 
panded. 

That  same  year,  with  eyes  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  Santa  Fe  received  Congressional  au- 
thority to  build  south  from  Arkansas  City. 
Kansas,  through  Indian  Territory.  The  Gulf. 
Colorado  and  Santa  Fe,  a  Galveston  based 
road,  had  also  obtained  rights  to  build  north 
across  the  Territory.  The  G.C.  &  SJ".  ran  Into 
finanrlal  difficulties  and  a  contract  for  Its 
sale  to  Santa  Fe  was  negotiated  wtlh  the  pro- 
vision that  It  would  build  north  from  Port 
Worth,  Texas,  and  connect  with  the  line 
SanU  Pe  was  building  from  Arkansas  City. 
The  rails  were  bolted  together  at  Purcell  on 
April   26.    1887.    with    the   discovery   of    tre- 
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mendous  oil  reserves  and  the  great  land 
rushes  to  settle  what  Is  now  Oklahoma  still 
In  the  future. 

The  Congressional  permission  to  build 
across  the  Territory  south  also  provided  for 
construction  of  a  railroad  from  Kiowa. 
Kansas,  through  Waynoka  to  the  south  and 
west.  On  September  12.  1887,  rails  were  laid 
across  the  Texas  state  line  and  the  road  con- 
tinued to  Panhandle  City  and  later  Amarlllo. 
Tills  road  eventually  became  part  of  the 
Santa  Fe's  present  mainline  through  the 
Tex.is  Panhandle. 

THE    RAIUtO'.D    MECCA CHICAGO 

It  was  evident  J»  ^883  that  Santa  Fe  should 
build  to  Chlcap  '•Mch  was  even  then  well 
on  lU  way  to  L  '♦'ng  the  "railroad  center 
of  the  world."  'engineer  for  the  project 

drew  a  straight  1.  between  Kansas  City  and 
Chicago  as  the  desired  route.  Locators  were 
warned  not  to  pi.  H*  any  curve  they  could  not 
account  for.  It  was  eventually  decided  to 
purchase  and  rebuild  the  Chicago  &  St.  Louis 
and  use  about  100  miles  of  it  as  the  new  line. 

After  a  highly  secretive  location  survey 
and  right-of-way  acquisition  campaign, 
which  began  In  1885  and  lasted  until  De- 
cember. 1886.  the  Santa  Fe  esUbllshed  con- 
struction offices  In  Kansas  City  and  Chicago 
and  started  building  between  those  points  In 
M.arch,  1887.  Since  the  surveyed  line  inter- 
sected 13  other  roads,  the  operation  was 
greatly  simplified.  Construction  of  the  seg- 
ment still  stands  as  an  outstanding  achieve- 
ment In  railroading.  In  nine  months,  some 
350  miles  of  new  line  were  built,  about  100 
were  completely  rebuilt,  and  five  large 
bridges  were  erected  across  major  rivers. 

Terminal  facilities  In  Chlcacto  were  ac- 
quired by  purch.-»se  or  lease  of  various  short 
lines  which,  when  pieced  together  provided 
an  excellent  route  to  the  leased  Dearborn 
Station.  This  "airline"  even  today  gives  the 
Santa  Pe  the  shortest  and  fastest  route  be- 
tween the  two  major  cities.  In  January, 
1888.  train  service  was  begun  and  regular 
operatlohs  commenced  on  May  1. 

From  the  turning  of  the  first  spade  of 
Kansas  earth  on  October  30,  1868,  the  little 
railroad  had  within  a  span  of  twenty  years 
become  one  of  the  greatest  systems  of  the 
world — a  railroad  that  extended  from  Lake 
Michigan  to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  dream  of  Cyrus  K.  Holllday  had  been 
fulfilled. 

END    OR    BEGINNING 

Conception  and  realization  of  the  dream 
was  accomplished  largely  through  the 
leadership,  energy  and  devotion  of  C.  K. 
HoUid.iy  :\nd  W.  B.  Strong.  MagnlTcent 
though  It  was.  the  dream  ser\-ed  only  as 
the  base  for  the  growth  of  the  Santa  Fe.  the 
beginning  as  it  were.  The  Santa  Fe,  with  Its 
subsidiary  operations  and  a  modern  railroad 
plant  second  to  none,  was  built  step  by 
step  under  the  guidance  of  many  men — 
men  of  great  vision. 

Each  of  these  men  has  made  his  contribu- 
tion and  left  his  Imprint  etched  on  the 
pages  of  Its  corpor.ite  history.  The  second 
century  of  progress  will  undoubtedly  see 
other  names  added  to  the  list  as  having  made 
equally  great  coniributlons. 


DEATH    OP    SENATOR    ROBERT    P. 
KENNEDY 


HON.  JOSEPH  S.  CURK 

OP   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  25.  1968 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  tragic 
death  of  Senator  Robert  P.  Kennedy 
has  moved  Americans  across  the  entire 
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Nation  to  expressions  of  their  deep-felt 
sorrow — sorrow  for  the  Kennedy  family, 
which  has  endured  so  much;  sorrow  for 
tlie  Nation,  which  has  lost  an  able  young 
leader;  and  sorrow  for  themselves — for 
every  American  has  lost  the  helping 
hand  of  a  man  who  cared  deeply  about 
individuals  and  tiieir  needs.  Two  of  my 
constituents  have  expressed  their  grief 
in  beautifully  moving  poems.  So  that  all 
Members  of  Congress  may  share  with  rae 
the  message  of  these  poems,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  they  be  printed  in 
the  Record.  The  first  is  by  Mr.  Harold  F. 
Mohn  of  Myerstown,  Pa.;  the  second  is 
by  Mrs.  Marion  G.  Mosely  of  German- 
town,  Pa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poems 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
A  Prayer  for  the   Repose  op  the  Beloved 

Senator,  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
(By  Harold  F.  Mohn,  Freedoms  Foundation 
C'.corge  Washington  Medal  of  Honor  recip- 
ient) 

Almighty  God,  into  Your  arms 
We  ask  You  to  take  this  son. 
Whose  work  In  life  and  on  this  earth 
Is  at  an  end  and  clone. 

Accept  him  to  Your  kingdom,  God, 

And  bid  him  enter  In. 
Where  he  may  find  eternal  peace 

Free  from  all  strife  and  sin. 

Dear  God.  'twas  You  who  gave  his  breath 

To  fcee  the  lipht  of  day; 
Accept  hlni  now  Into  Your  arms. 

There  let  him  ever  stay. 

Reformation  op  the  Covenant 
(By  Marlon  G.  Mosely) 
Though  we  are  falling — 
You  need  not 
Bear  the  guilt 
Nor  I  the  shame 
In  sad  aloneness 
Rejecting  the  covenant. 
Confused  In  our  pain 
And  torn  with  its  happening. 
Suffering  our  silences 
In  grim  awareness 
Absorbed  by  the  moment's 
Real  or  Eeeming  slight. 
And  recoiling  with 
Each  threatening  thrust 
Of  violence 
To  whet  and  sharpen 
Tired  cruel  defenses. 
So  bound  by  our  torment 
Of  the  -■-trlcken  self 
The  corrupted  soul. 
We  no  lontjer  recall 
It  Is  only  through 
Tlie  covenant. 

We  are  sustained — 

And  all  life  asks  Is 

That  we  yield  to  accept 

That  \:e  try  to  express 

As  we  can 

The  way  you  are 

The  way  I  am. 

Forgiving  the  trespass 

W^hlle  embracing  the  truth. 

As  truth  unfolds 

The  gifts 

Withdrawn  out  of 

The  hallowed  place 

Of  our  integrity. 

Shaping  them  to  describe 

Our  separate  need 

Our  mutual  yearning 

As  it  occurs 

With  the  rise  to 

Realize  harmony  or 

With  this  frightening 

Curve  of  our  fall 

To  revive. 
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In  the  pause  for  exchange — 
As  we  are 

Like  descending  stars 
Trailing  fires  of  change 
Into  the  waiting  arms 
Of  deep  renewal. 
Drawn  by  our  struggle 
To  sustain  awareness 
Unto  the  sheltering  sea 
Of  our  dim  knowing. 
Our  pause  for  peace. 
There  surrounded  by 
The  myriad  rhythms 
Of  time 

The  soul  responds 
In  kind  to 

The  sacred  stimulus. 
Submitting  to  love's 
Strange  and  subtle 
Persua.>!lons  coaxing  us 
Into  the  joyous  urge 
To  thrust  free 
Reborn. 

To  live  again — 

Released  to  rise 

Tlirough  love 

By  the  grace  of  forgiveness 

By  our  simple  acceptance 

Of  truth's  unfolding  awareness 

To  create  new  forms 

An  offering  of  our  Joy 

In  remembrance  of 

This  place  we  are 

Blessed  to  share 

In  the  way 

That  Is  yours 

In  the  way 

That  Is  mine 

Tlu-ough  the  life 

That  Is  ours. 

(Note. — This  poem  Is  dedicated  to  t'le 
memory  of  Medgar  Evers,  John  F.  Kennedy. 
Martin  Luther  King  and  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
for  they  have  loved,  they  have  served  their 
God  and  their  country  with  all  they  had  to 
offer.) 


FACTS  VERSUS  EMOTIONS  IN 
HUNGER 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Tuesday.  June  25.  1968 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  consid- 
eration of  programs  to  case  the  difficulties 
confronting  some  of  our  people  around 
the  country,  we  ma^t  be  careful  to  as- 
sure that  we  are  acting  on  facts  and  not 
merely  being  swayed  by  emotional  argu- 
ments v.hich  may  be  presented.  This 
point  is  brought  very  clearly  in  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  June 
25.  and  I  include  the  editorial  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

Facts  Versus  Emotions  in  Hunger 

One  Of  the  television  networks  jiroduccd  .i 
progr^rii  purporting  Id  document  huncer  in 
America,  and  apparently  -.vas  eo  pleased  v.'i'uh 
its  efforts  that  the  chow  was  broadcast  twice. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freemin.  however, 
was  not  pleased.  He  provided  some  documen- 
tation of  his  own  to  ."upport  his  charge  that 
the  show  v/as  a  "distorted,  oversimplified, 
and  misleading  picture  of  domestic  liunaer 
and  what  is  being  done  to  combat  it."  One 
example  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  secre- 
tary's complaint. 

Tlie  network  presented  a  man  and  wife 
with  10  children  living  on  the  husband's 
part-time  employment — "earning  $3  to  $4  a 
day  when  he  worked."  Despite  this  low  in- 
come, according  to  the  TV  presentation,  the 
family  was  required  to  pay  $70  a  month  for 
food  stamps,  and  "with  this  unrealistic  pur- 
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chaae  requirement,  the  family  could  not  take 
advantage  of  the  stamps  " 

The  facts,  according  to  Freeman,  are  that 
when  certified  for  the  food  stamp  program 
the  family  consisted  of  husband,  wife,  grand- 
mother, and  10  children.  I'he  family's  Income 
was  *180  a  month  from  farming,  part-time 
work,  and  a  combined  welfare  grant  and 
pension  of  $82  a  month  for  the  grandmother. 
Based  on  this  income,  the  piu-chase  require- 
ment was  »70  worth  of  stampw  a  month, 
which  bought  $128  worth  of  food. 

Later  when  the  husband  was  not  working 
and  the  family  income  was  reduced,  the 
stamp  purchase  requirement  was  lowered  to 
*18.  which  bought  *108  worth  of  food  In- 
stead of  being  unable  to  utilize  the  st.imp 
program,  the  family  has  In  fact  purcha.sed 
stamps  regularly  since  last  September,  receiv- 
ing $783  worth  of  food  for  an  investment  of 
$246.  or  three  times  as  much  food  ;ts  it 
would  have  been  able  to  buy  without  the 
program. 

Regardless  of  how  well  intentloned.  this  Is 
another  example  of  some  of  the  hokunj  the 
public  IS  getting  about  the  hunger  problem. 
A  few  weeks  ago  a  private  citizens'  group 
Issued  a  report  claiming  concrete  evidence  of 
widespread  hunger  and  malnutrition  and 
implying  that  millions  of  Americans  were  at 
the  point  of  starvation.  Tlie  other  day  the 
Houa«^  agriculture  committee  refuted  it  with 
a  report  indicating  that  while  there  is  wide- 
spread malnutrition  because  of  ignorance 
and  local  custom,  there  is  very  little  hunger 
resulting  from  Inability  to  buy  food  or  get 
It  under  public  assistance. 

There  Is.  of  course,  no  need  for  vvldespread 
malnutrition  in  a  country  which  produces 
more  than  enough  food  for  everyone.  The 
problem  is  more  likely  to  be  remedied  by 
careful  consideration  of  facts,  rather  than 
thru  careless  .ippeals  to  emotions. 


CONGRESSMAN    GILBERT'S    STAND 
ON   10-PERCENT  SURTAX 


HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

OF    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  25.  1968 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
after  much  deliberation  that  I  decided  to 
vote  against  the  proposal  to  increase  the 
tax  surcharge  by  10  percent.  I  am  not 
unaware  of  the  precarious  state  of  the 
American  economy.  I  cast  my  vote  in  full 
consciousness  of  the  difficulties  faced 
by  the  budget  and  by  the  dollar.  As  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  I  acknowledge  a  particular  re- 
sponsibility to  maintaining  our  economy 
in  a  soiuid  state.  But.  in  the  final  analy- 
sis. I  had  to  conclude  that  I  would  not  be 
true  to  my  constituents  or  to  the  Nation 
il  I  voted  in  favor  of  this  measure. 

I  could  not.  in  good  conscience,  vote 
for  a  bill  that  requires  a  $6  billion  reduc- 
tion in  expenditures,  without  specifying 
from  what  facet  of  the  budget  these  re- 
ductions would  come.  It  is  my  experience 
that  budget  cuts  of  this  nature  invariably 
come  in  those  segments  of  the  budget 
that  do  not  have  powerful  interests  to 
protect  them.  A  hue  and  cry  has  already 
been  raised  against  cutting  the  defense 
budget.  Rich  and  powerful  lobbying  or- 
ganizations will  be  presenting  themselves 
to  protect  the  appropriations  of  the 
great  corporations.  I  fear,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  cuts  will  inevitably  be  made 
against  the  interests  of  those  who  can 
protect  themselves  least.  I  speak,  of 
course,  of  the  poor.  There  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  this  is,  in  fact,  the  inten- 
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tion  of  some  of  my  colleagues.  But  I, 
for  one.  will  not  lend  myself  to  any  plan 
which  will  cut  the  already  meager  serv- 
ices that  the  poor  of  this  Nation  receive. 
Now  is  the  time  to  fight  poverty  harder 
than  ever.  I  fear  that  this  bill  will,  in  its 
reality,  signal  the  abandonment  of  that 
fight. 

If  the  ma.iority  of  tliis  Congress  were 
really  anxious  to  raise  more  revenue, 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  -were  other  ways  to 
go  about  it.  I  speak  of  the  many  loop- 
holes in  our  taxing  system  that  might 
have  l)een  closed.  Everyone  in  this  body 
knows  tliat  the  Government  loses  bil- 
lions every  year  through  these  loopholes. 
Whom  do  they  benefit?  The  rich,  of 
course.  They  make  the  rich  richer.  I  .say 
that,  in  this  day,  we  must  correct  the 
injastices  of  our  taxing  system  by  closing 
the  loopholes  through  which  the  rich 
escape.  Tliis  money  is  not  merely  lost. 
It  must  be  made  up  by  others.  It  is.  of 
course,  made  up  by  the  salaried  people 
of  our  society,  those  who  have  few  op- 
portunities to  sneak  their  incomes 
through  tax  loopholes.  I  object  to  that 
method  of  tax  collection  and  I  cannot 
sanction  its  increase  with  my  vote.  By 
imposing  a  surtax  of  10  percent,  we 
simply  enlarge  the  inequity  by  10  per- 
cent. We  do  not  come  to  grips  with  the 
essential  injustices  of  our  system.  On  the 
contraiT.  we  perpetuate  them.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  believe  that  every  American — 
rich  as  well  as  nonrich — must  share  the 
burden  of  our  current  financial  crisis. 
I  will  not  vote  for  a  plan  that  distributes 
the  responsibilities  so  unequally. 


DISTINGUISHED  SERVICE:   JOHN 
W.  MACY.  JR. 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

UF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  25.  1968 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  President's  Commission  on 
Employment  of  the  Handicapped  has 
named  John  W.  Macy,  Jr..  Chairman  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  as  a  recipi- 
ent of  one  of  its  distinguished  service 
awards.  Chairman  Macy's  selection  is  an 
especially  well  deser\ed  one;  for,  since 
his  installation  as  executive  director  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  in  1953, 
and  through  his  appointment  as  chair- 
man in  1961.  he  has  helped  raise  the 
number  of  handicapped  persons  in  Fed- 
eral jobs  from  a  few  hundred  to  over 
17.000  at  this  date. 

This  is  indeed  a  remarkable  achieve- 
ment, demonstrating  as  it  does,  the  Fed- 
eral Governments  responsibility  to  be 
the  ideal  employer.  Handicapped  persons 
certainly  have  much  to  offer  the  em- 
ployer as  they  have  proven  time  and 
time  again  to  be  generally  tireless  and 
able  workers.  Chairman  Macy  has, 
throughout  his  public  career,  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  dedicated  and  ex- 
cellent judge  of  personnel  requirements, 
and  the  quality  of  Federal  service  is  that 
much  the  better  for  his  steadj*.  respon- 
sible leadership. 

John  W.  Macys  history  can  serve  as  an 
inspiring  example  to  young  iseople  con- 
templating Federal  service.  Upon  gradu- 
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ating  Phi  Beta  Kappa  from  Wesleyan 
University  in  1938.  he  enrolled  as  a  par- 
ticipant in  the  administrative  intern 
program  under  the  auspices  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  for  Public  Affairs:  and. 
excepting  3  years  of  service  in  the  Army, 
Macy  served  continuously  in  various  de- 
partments of  the  U.S.  Government.  In 
August  1953.  he  was  appointed  executive 
director  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission— that  Agency's  top  career  post. 
In  1958,  he  left  Federal  Service  to  serve 
his  alma  mater.  Wesleyan  University,  as 
executive  vice  president  before  being  ap- 
pointed Chairman  of  the  CSC  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  in  1961. 

It  is  an  axiom  that  our  Government  is 
only  .so  good  as  the  men  who  serve  it.  The 
Civil  Service  Commission,  under  John 
W.  Macy's  able  leadership,  has  been 
guided  by  this  belief:  for  this,  all  Ameri- 
cans can  be  grateful. 


A  FORMER  NRA  EDITOR  WRITES 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  HUNGATE 

or    MISSOtTKI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  25,  1968 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers a  recent  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post: 

A  Former  NRA  EorroR  Wrftes 
(By  James  B.  Stenson) 

Within  the  past  week,  the  leaders  of  the 
National  Rifle  Association  have  sent  a  notice 
to  every  one  of  the  organization's  nearly  1 
million  members,  warning  that  "the  right 
of  sportsmen  in  the  United  States  to  obtain, 
own  and  use  firearms  for  proper  lawful  pur- 
poses is  in  the  greatest  jeopardy  In  the  his- 
tory of  our  country."  The  notice  calls  for 
"imTnedtofc  action."  That  immediate  action 
has  resulted,  or  will  result  soon  In  an  ava- 
lanche of  emotional  and  vindictive  mall  to 
members  of  Congress  demanding  defeat  of 
the  .Administration's  proposed  gun  controls 
(S.   3604.  S.   3605.   H.R.    17735). 

As  a  former  associate  editor  with  The 
Ainerican  Rifleman,  the  NRA's  official  Jour- 
nal. I  testify  that  the  leadership  of  the  NRA 
does  not  speak  for  more  than  a  fraction 
of  the  gun  owners  in  this  country.  The  over- 
whelming majority  of  hunters,  sportsmen, 
and  shooters  support  effective  gun  controls 
at  all  levels  of  government. 

During  my  tenure  with  The  Rifleman,  I 
came  to  know  the  NRA's  official  position — 
and  the  facts  and  statistics  on  which  It  is 
based — as  well  as  any  other  member  of  the 
Association  or  any  of  the  Association's  many 
critics.  Let  me  testify  that  thousands  of 
NRA  members  have  been  Influenced  by  a 
campaign  of  emotionalism,  innuendo,  and 
distortion  of  fact.  For  example,  the  NRA 
leadership  has  asserted  that  less  than  4 
percent  of  all  crime  Involves  firearms.  This 
figure  Is  computed  by  grouping  the  several 
score  thousand  "personal  crimes"  (homi- 
cide, aggravated  assault,  armed  robbery,  etc.) 
together  with  nearly  a  million  "property 
crimes"  i  larceny  over  -550.  auto  theft,  bur- 
glary, etc. ) .  The  former  group  nearly  al- 
ways Involves  a  weapon;  the  second  does  not. 

It  has  been  further  asserted  that  figures 
concerning  criminal  abuse  of  rifles  and  shot- 
guns have  been  exaggerated;  that,  In  fact, 
"only  7  per  cent  of  murders  last  year  were 
committed  with  rifles  and  only  9  per  cent 
with  shotguns"  (Rifleman  editorial,  Oct. 
1967).  This  is  true,  and  It  is  quoted  cor- 
rectly from  the  FBI's  Uniform  Crime  Reports. 
However,  that  sum  of  16  percent  represents 
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the  tragic  and  senseless  loss  of  nearly  900 
people's  lives. 

NRA  memljers  have  been  told  that  the 
Administration's  proposed  legislation  would 
mean  "serious  inconvenience"  to  Individuals 
In  remote  areas  because  they  could  not  re- 
ceive firearms  in  interstate  commerce.  What 
they  have  not  been  told  is  that  under  the 
Dodd-Celler  proposals,  any  law-abiding  citi- 
zen could  order  a  firearm  from  another  state 
through  his  local  gun  dealer.  The  ordinary 
citizen  would  not  be  hindered  by  this  situa- 
tion but  the  criminal  or  youngster  would 
be.  (There  are  documented  cases  of  junior 
high  school  students  receiving  rifles  by  mall 
order  without  their  parents'   knowledge.) 

Tlie  i)olnt  I  am  trying  to  make  Is  that  the 
meml)ers  of  our  Oongress  are  up  against  a 
sheer  act  of  collective  will,  and  nothing  more. 
Any  right  has  Its  commensurate  responsi- 
bilities. But  the  right  to  Ijcar  arms,  guar- 
anteed in  the  Cohstitutlon.  will  remain  a 
shapeless  abstraction  If  this  Congress  docs 
not  set  Its  limits  this  year  with  reasonable 
and  enforceable  legislation. 

IX  NRA  members  choose  to  accept  uncriti- 
cally what  is  told  to  them  about  this  pro- 
posed legislation,  that  Is  their  concern.  But 
If  they  presume— Or  are  presumed — to  speak 
for  the  niajorlty  cf  gun  owners  In  this  coun- 
try, then  It  Is  everyone's  concern  to  speak 
up  forcefully  and  set  matters  straight.  Of 
the  more  than  13.000  pieces  of  legislation 
submitted  to  this  Congress,  only  a  handful 
deal  with  matters  of  life  or  death.  It  Is  urgent 
that  effective  firearms  laws  be  passed  this 
session  without   farther  delay. 


REMARKS  BY  GOV.  MILLS.  E.  GOD- 
WIN, JR.  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OP 
VIRGINIA  COMMENCEMENT 


HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

OV    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-nVES 
Tuesday,  June  25,  1968 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker— 
Somehow.  In  the  myriad  cries  of  minori- 
ties competing  for  attention,  it  seems  to  have 
been  forgotten  that  a  democracy,  the  major- 
ity rules,  that  a  free  society  rests  on  the 
consent  of  the  mahy,  not  on  the  dissent  of 
the  few. 

These  were  the  words  of  cur  able  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia,  Mills  E.  Godwin,  Jr., 
on  the  9th  of  June  of  this  year  when  he 
delivered  the  commencement  address  to 
the  graduating  class  at  the  University  of 
Virginia.  The  Governor  of  Virginia  will 
go  down  in  history  as  one  of  Virginia's 
finest.  His  forthright  commencement  ad- 
dress at  Charlottesville,  Va.,  is  interest- 
ing and  timely.  1  include  his  speech  in 
the  CoxcRESsioN.^L  Record: 
Remarks  by  Gov.  Mills  E.  Godwin.  Jr., 
University  of  Virginia  Commencement, 
Ch.«lottesville,  Va.,  J0ne  9,  1968 

As  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  I  am 
eternally  proud  that  this  University  con- 
tinues to  grow  in  5a,ature.  and  to  be  In  every 
sense,  the  University  of  Virginia. 

The  pleasure  I  have  today  Is  to  perform 
cne  of  the  traditional  rites  of  Spring,  to 
make  jxur  commencement  address.  Tradi- 
tion would  dictate  my  reminding  you  that 
you  win  shortly  go  out  into  the  world,  but 
this  seems  strangely  out  of  tune  v.-lth  the 
times.  The  miracle  of  electronics  brings  the 
entire  world  to  your  very  doorstep  every 
evening,  and  every  hour,  on  the  hour, 
throughout  the  day. 

It  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that 
henceforth   you  will  have  to  take  some  of 
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the  responsibility  for  the  state  of  the  world. 
Instead  of  merely  complaining  about  It  as 
undergraduates  are  wont  to  do. 

If  I  were  to  follow  still  another  commence- 
ment tradition.  I  would  tell  you  that  you  are 
among  the  privileged  few  wlio  have  a  college 
education,  and  that  therefore  you  are  or- 
dained to  be  leaders  in  that  world. 

But  apain.  the  facts  of  life  Indicate  other- 
wise. Across  the  nation,  more  than  half  of 
all  Americans  of  college  age  were  actually  In 
college  this  semester. 

Before  you  have  made  your  mark  In  the 
world,  you  will  be  among  the  majority  of 
your  age  group  who  hold  baccalaureate  de- 
grees, not  among  the  nilnorty. 

I  suggest  to  you  that  this  Is  far  more 
than  a  statistical  concept.  It  Is  the  minori- 
ties today  who  make  ihe  headlines  and  the 
telecasts.  It  Is  the  mine  rities  who  ;ire  caiipht 
up  In  what  they  consider  the  crusade  tor  a 
better  world.  It  is  the  minorities  who  ask  for, 
and  who  loo  often  are  accorded,  the  special 
considerations  for  which  they  march  or  for 
which  they  riot. 

It  is  much  less  glamorous  to  be  among  the 
majority.  The  majority  goes  to  work  and 
pays  Its  taxes  and  educates  its  own  children. 
It  Joins  the  civic  clubs  and  the  PTA's  and 
is  satisfied  to  make  progress  in  an  orderly 
fashion,  one  step  at  a  time. 

And  if  some  of  the  majority's  members 
exercise  unusual  talent  and  ener^'y  and  per- 
severance, they  are  often  rewarded  by  being 
castigated  as  members  of  the  Kr-tablishment. 

Somehow,  in  the  myriad  cries  of  minori- 
ties competing  for  attention.  It  seems  to 
have  been  forgotten  that  in  a  democracy, 
the  majority  rules,  that  a  free  society  rests 
en  the  consent  of  ihc  many,  not  on  the  dis- 
sent cf the  few 

And  so  I  would  not  offer  you  advice  today 
on  what  you  shotild  do  in  order  to  assure 
your  success  in  life.  Rather  I  would  describe 
for  you  what  you  must  not  do.  and  what 
you  must  not  allow  to  be  done  as  members 
of  the  majority,  if  you  are  to  preserve  a  suc- 
ceE.'ful  American  society. 

If  this  is  a  negative  approach,  then  I  think 
it  Is  time  for  a  resounding  negative  to  be 
voiced.  I  suggest  that  you  revive  the  lost 
art  of  saying  "no."  and  of  making  It  stick. 

For  at  leRst  a  half-dozen  lnten.<;e  years, 
our  national  leaders  have  urged  us  to  per- 
fect the  Great  American  Dream,  not  only  for 
our  own  citizens,  but  for  most  of  the  wcrld. 

The  response  was  not  long  in  cominp.  Vari- 
ous minorities  of  our  own  laid  swift  and 
often  violent  claim  that  they  were  the  ones 
who  did  not  share  the  realization  of  that 
dream. 

Shocked  and  dismayed,  many  of  our 
leaders  and  many  of  our  people  tried  first  to 
meet  the  demands  made  upon  them,  only  to 
be  confronted  with  still  larger  demands. 

The  whirlwind  had  been  let  loose,  and  the 
result  was  confusion  bordering  en  chaos.  We 
are  currently  treated  to  the  sorry  spectacle 
of  a  plywood  tent  city  on  public  property, 
in  the  shadow  of  the  Washington  Monument. 

It  is  cruel  to  mislead  the  less  fortunate, 
and  dangerous  as  well,  but  It  is  even  mere 
dangerous  to  overlook,  or  to  ignore,  the  very 
fundamentals  of  self-government. 

By  their  lofty  promises,  by  their  shocked 
silence,  by  their  lack  of  resolution  v.-hen  the 
reaction  came,  many  of  our  r.ational  leaders 
have  done  both. 

I  suggest  to  you,  who  will  .shortly  become 
fuil-fledged  citizens,  that  it  is  time  to  draw 
some  linos.  It  is  time  to  say,  "this  far,  and 
no  larther." 

We  cannot  encourage  men  and  women  to 
believe  that  Utopia  is  just  around  the  corner 
without  running  the  risk  of  having  them 
turn  on  us  when  they  find  It  Is  not  so. 

We  cannot  operate  a  society  on  the  theory 
that  whenever  a  minority  wants  something, 
it  starts  a  riot,  or  occupies  public  property, 
or  throws  a  college  president  out  cf  his  office. 

If  v>-e  reward  one  set  of  rioters,  three  more 
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will  spring  up  in  their  place.  If  we  make 
concessions  to  one  encampment,  we  will  have 
to  make  concessions  to  many  encampments. 
We  cannot  buy  security  Irom  violence. 

We  cannot  maintain  law  and  order  by  jier- 
mitting  its  open  deliance.  The  lirst  equality 
before  t  he  law  Is  that  every  man  abides  by  the 
law.  OtherwI.se.  no  man  is  safe  from  the  law- 
lessness (>f  hl»  nelsrhbor. 

We  cannot  for  long  guarantee  every  jobless 
man  an  income  l)y  taxing  men  who  work  for 
a  liviui.;,  and  have  no  Kuch  ^'uarantee. 

We  cannot  t'lvp  a  job  to  a  man  who  i.s  not 
ciualined  without  denying  a  Job  to  n  man  who 
is  c]ualifiod. 

We  cannot  stlmtilnte  Incentive  with  public 
handout.^. 

We  cannot  (guarantee  mutual  re-spect  be- 
tween men  by  any  statute  or  any  court 
decree.  We  cannot  letjlslate  aw.iy  what  Is  in 
men's  hearts  and  In  their  minds. 

We  cannot  extend  freedom  by  Infringing 
on   the  rights  of  others. 

And  surely  the  wreckacre  of  the  civiliza- 
tions that  have  preceded  our  own  should 
convince  us  that  we  cannot  feed  every  public 
clamor  out  of  the  public  purse. 

Once  we  imderstand  these  things  we  can- 
not do,  it  will  be  easier  to  do  what  we  con  do, 
and  what  we  must  do. 

We  can  extend  the  vast  potential  of  oppor- 
tunity to  many  who  do  not  now  enjoy  Its 
benctits  to  the  fullest. 

We  can  help  the  less  fortunate  among  us 
to  help  themselves. 

We  can  prepare  the  Jobless  for  worthwhile 
employment 

As  the  surest  road  to  self-respect,  to  per- 
sonal identity,  to  equality  of  citizenship,  we 
can  provide  education  to  anyone  and  everyone 
who  can  benefit  from  the  experience. 

We  can  provide  this  education,  not  .is  the 
ln.-ilicnable  right  of  every  citizen,  but  as  .1 
privilege  extended  to  him  at  public  expense 
because  he  Is  expected  to  use  his  learning 
for  the  public  good. 

And  this  above  all:  we  can  do  these  things 
within  the  fundamental  framework  of  a 
svstem  which  has  prcKluccd  the  most  freedom 
in  its  .society,  the  most  abundance  in  its 
ccomony.  and  the  most  responsive  govern- 
ment the  wcrld  has  ever  .seen. 

There  Is  still  time.  Certainly  In  Virginia, 
there  is  still  time. 

Some  of  that  time  will  be  used  up  In  try- 
ing to  untingle  this  country's  dilemma,  in 
understandins?  the  forces  at  work,  in  separat- 
ing obtainable  goals  from  unrealistic  de- 
mands, in  decldlnf;  between  r.ensible  stands 
and  untenable  positions,  between  necessary 
adjustments  and  dangerous  tinkering  with- 
in the  machinery  of  government. 

This  will  largely  be  the  task  of  my  gen- 
eration. I  caution  you  to  watch  us  clo.'-ely, 
not  just  to  approve  or  disapprove  of  what 
we  do.  but  to  .search  nlw.iys  for  an  under- 
standing of  why  it  was  done,  and  of  the  cir- 
cumstances   that    surrounded    the    decision, 

For  most  of  you  will  be  among  the  majority 
that  patiently  bears  the  burden  of  self- 
government,  that  watches  the  militants 
jockeying  for  publicity  and  the  ambitious 
conte'-.ting  for  power,  and  that  In  the  end, 
finally  and  Irrevocably,  makes  the  decision. 

I  have  told  you  there  is  still  time — time 
to  pi'epare  yourselves. 

Use  that  time  wisely,  and  use  It  well. 


I.IINNEAPOLIS   STAR'S   WORLD 
AFFAIRS  CONTEST 


HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

OP    WISCONSIN 
IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\"ES 

Tuesday.  June  25,  1968 

Mr.  OKONSKI.  Mr.  Spealter,  this  week 
the  Minneapolis  Star  flew  six  yoimg  men 
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to  Wa&hingrton  to  tour  the  Nations 
Capital  and  meet  with  various  national 
leaders.  These  young  men  were  the  win- 
ners in  the  Stars  annual  World  Affairs 
Contest,  and  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  not  only  congratulate  them 
for  their  outstandinK  accomplishment, 
but  also  salute  the  Minneapolis  Star  for 
its  role  in  staging  this  most  educational 
and  worthwhile  event. 

I  am  particularly  plea.sed  that  a  young 
man  from  my  congressional  district  was 
one  of  the  contest  winners.  He  is  Mark 
Weissenfels.  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mi-s. 
Bernard  J.  Weissenfels.  from  Eau  Claire. 
Wis. 

The  other  five  winners  were:  Sam 
GrifBth.  Sandstone.  Minn.;  Robert  Shaff. 
Sioux  Falls.  S.  Dak.:  James  Thompson. 
Red  Wing.  Minn.:  William  Watson.  St. 
Louis  Park.  Minn.;  and  Allan  Valsemae. 
Robbinsdale.  Minn. 

The  Minneapolis  Star  has  for  a  long 
time  recognized  the  importance  of  world 
affairs  in  developing  the  thinking  of 
young  people  In  the  Upper  Midwest.  For 
the-  past  22  years  the  Star,  in  conjunc- 
tion -with  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
has  sponsored  the  world  affairs  program. 

The  program  was  begun  to  help  stu- 
dents Increase  their  understanding  of  the 
Important  events  of  our  time.  Since  its 
inception  in  1946.  more  than  500.000 
high  school  students  and  countless  num- 
bers of  adult  readers  and  study  group 
members  have  participated  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  editors  of  the  Minneapolis  Star 
believe  that  tlie  fast -developing  nature 
of  international  and  national  events  re- 
quires a  timely  service  such  as  this  which 
extends  beyond  the  scope  of  social  sci- 
ence textbooks. 

Each  spring,  .some  9.000  junior  and 
senior  high  school  students  in  Minnesota. 
North  Dakota.  South  Dakota,  and  Wis- 
consin compete  In  a  series  of  written 
tests  that  provide  a  comprehensive  final 
check  on  the  students'  work  during  the 
year. 

The  Star  provides  an  annual  study 
guide:  weekly  background  articles  en- 
largmg  the  outlines  presented  in  the 
guide:  and  weekly  tests  on  current  events 
and  the  weekly  topics. 

Program  materials  are  offered  without 
charge  and  without  any  newspaper  sub- 
scription tie  in. 

The  "World  Affairs  Study  Guide"  is 
the  advance  key  to  the  subjects  to  be 
analyzed  during  the  school  year.  The 
topics  and  outlines  are  selected  and  writ- 
ten by  a  panel  of  experienced  educators 
and  newsmen  who  have  taken  into  ac- 
coimt  current  developments,  significant 
International  trends,  and  the  program's 
long-range  study  plan. 

The  weekly  background  articles  pro- 
vide up-to-the-minute  world  affairs  in- 
formation. The  weekly  tests  are  published 
in  the  Star.  These  tests  are  divided  into 
two  parts:  the  first  deals  with  current 
major  national  and  international  news 
and  the  second  checks  the  backgroimd 
article. 

The  Star  also  publishes  a  "World 
Affairs  Teacher  "  which  is  occasionally 
distributed  to  participating  teachers  as 
a  means  of  exchanging  teachers'  tech- 
niques in  using  the  program. 

The  first  round  of  the  competition  for 
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entrants  is  a  qualifying  test,  covering 
the  year's  work,  which  is  taken  in  the 
regular  classroom.  Thereafter,  about  50 
students  are  invited  to  Minneapolis  for 
the  final  examinations  at  the  annual 
world  affairs  roundup. 

This  year  approximately  60.000  stu- 
dents participated  in  the  study  course. 
The  six  winners  named  above  were 
awarded  a  trip  to  Washington.  Other 
finalists  were  awarded  reference  and  «ift 
books.  Teachers  and  schools  also  received 
recoenition.  and  special  prizes  were  pre- 
.stMited  to  junior  hi«h  .school  participants. 

The  fact  that  this  year  more  than 
60.000  young  men  and  women  partici- 
pated in  this  program,  and  more  than 
1.000  teachers  in  800  upper  Midwest 
.schools,  is  an  indication  of  the  tremen- 
dous acceptance  this  program  has. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  call  this 
excellent  program  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues.  I  think  it  has  served  a 
most  useful  purpose  for  educators  and 
students  alike.  I  .salute  the  six  young 
men  who  distinguished  themselves  in 
this  year's  contest,  and  I  command  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  the  University  of 
Minnesota  for  undertaking  a  program 
which  is  so  important  and  far  reaching 
in  its  effect  on  young  men  and  women  in 
the  upper  Midwest. 


June  26,  1968 


SUPREME  COURT  RULES  FOR  LAW 


HON.  TOM  BEVILL 

or     ALABAMA 

IN  TH£  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  25,  19S8 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past 
several  years  now.  the  police  officers  of 
our  Nation  have  been  so  restricted  by 
technicalities  handed  down  by  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court,  that  it  is  becoming  more 
and  more  difficult  for  these  officers  to 
provide  adequate  protection  for  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people. 

Many  officers — men  who  dedicated 
their  lives  to  their  profession — have 
sought  other  employment  because  of 
these  restrictive  measures. 

For  months  now.  I  have  been  speaking 
out  against  these  decisions  by  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court.  I  feel,  verj-  strongly,  that 
current  trend  must  be  reversed.  And  I 
am  happy  to  perceive  on  the  horizon  an 
aroused  citizenry  who  are  demanding  en- 
forcement of  our  laws  and  better  consid- 
eration for  the  men  who  protect  us,  our 
police  officers. 

Under  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  insert  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks 
a  very  timely  editorial  on  this  subject 
from  the  Gadsden  Times,  Gadsden,  Ala., 
and  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues : 

Supreme  Cowt  Rules  roK  Law 

The  United  States  Is  made  up  for  the  moet 
part  of  law-abiding  citizens  who  seek  to  live 
within  the  boundaries  ot  the  statutes  and 
who  expect  law-entorcement  officials  to  do 
their  Job. 

For  that  reason.  It  Is  gratifying  to  know 
that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  made  at  least  one  decision  to  enable  offi- 
cers to  do  their  Job.  Hopefully,  this  will  be 
Just  the  flrst  step  to  bring  etTectlve  law- 
enforcement  back  to  our  nation. 


The  new  decision  stipulates  that  an  officer 
may  stop  and  search  a  suspect  without  the 
benefit  of  search  warrant  if  he  observes  sus- 
picious t>ehavior.  In  addition,  if  any  weapon 
is  uncovered  during  the  course  of  this  action, 
it  may  be  introduced  as  evidence  In  court 
proceedings. 

The  court  rules  this  "reasonable"  If  the 
officer  fears  that  his  questions  might  be 
answered  with  a  bullet  or  knife  blade. 

Etf;ht  of  the  nine  justices  agreed.  Justice 
William  O.  Douglas  dl.sscnted.  saying  his  col- 
leagues gave  police  officers  the  power  to  stop 
and  frisk  before  establishing  (presumably  by 
warrant)  probable  cause,  and  have  taken  "a 
long  btep  down  the  totalitarian  path." 

This  sort  of  reasoning  may  protect  the 
individual  would-be  law-breaker,  Ijut  cer- 
tainly given  no  comfort  to  the  majority. 
While  the  warrant  is  being  obtained,  a  crime 
may  be  perpetrated.  An  officer  must  be  able 
to  exercise  Judgment. 

With  this  decision,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
taken  a  step  In  the  direction  of  protecting  the 
majority,  taking  away  the  Initiative  of  im- 
munity that  would-be  law-breakers  enjoyed. 

We  hope  that  other  sweeping  changes  are 
forthcoming. 

Law  enforcement  has  tieen  snarled  by  judi- 
cial tape  which  must  be  imraveled  if  law  and 
order  are  to  ije  ours. — P.M. 


A   RARE   YOUNG  MAN 


HON.  JAMES  A.  McCLURE 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  25.  1968 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
editorial  in  the  Idaho  Free  Press  and 
Caldwell  News-Tribune  brought  to  my 
attention  the  stoi-y  of  a  young  man  in 
my  district  who  instead  of  sitting  around 
waiting  for  help,  as  so  many  of  todays 
young  people  are  wont  to  do,  has  seized 
the  opportunities  available  to  him  and  is 
overcoming  obstacles  as  too  many  others 
will  not. 

Richard  Nava's  story  is  an  inspiration 
to  all  of  us  in  Idaho.  I  wish  this  editorial 
could  be  read  by  all  of  the  residents  of 
Resurrection  City  as  proof  that  the  solu- 
tion to  their  problems  does  not  lie  only 
in  the  Government  handout. 

The  editorial  follows : 

A  Rare  Young  Man 

What  ovir  nation  needs  to  remain  great  Is 
a  couple  of  million  young  men  like  Richard 
Nava  ( Garcia ) . 

Chances  are  that  you've  never  heard  of 
Richard  Nava.  Many  of  his  Nampa  High 
School  senior  classmates  don't  even  know  him 
very  well. 

Richard  doesn't  have  time  for  extracur- 
ricular activities.  He's  working  his  way 
through  high  school.  Just  a  few  more  weeks 
and  the  fruits  of  his  effort  will  blossom. 

Richard  has  been  on  his  own  for  four  years 
now.  His  parents  are  migrant  workers,  re- 
siding In  Texas.  If  he  had  remained  with 
them,  he'd  be  moving  from  place  to  place 
and  probably  wouldn't  be  very  far  along  in 
his  secondary  education. 

But  Richard  Is  a  most  unusual  person.  He 
remained  in  Idaho  when  his  parents  moved 
back  to  Texas  and  he  hasn't  seen  them  in 
four  years.  He  worked  for  three  years  at  a 
department  store  In  Caldwell,  attending 
lUuth.  10th  and  11th  grades.  Last  year  he  was 
transferred  to  Nampa  and  he  enrolled  as  a 
senior  at  Nampa  High  School. 

How  many  young  men  do  you  know  with 
the  drive  to  work  their  way  through  high 
school,  living  entirely  upon  what  they  earn? 
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Not  once  has  this  young  man  asked  for  any 
form  of  public  assistance,  we've  been  told. 
He  says  he  doesn't  believe  In  welfare. 

Richard  doesn't  have  much  spare  time, 
what  with  worldng  and  studying  to  main- 
tain a  "B"  average.  But  when  he  does,  he 
likes  to  visit  acquaintances  In  the  Caldwell 
Liibor  Camp.  He  goes  there  to  encourage 
parents  to  keep  their  children  in  school — and 
to  prove  to  the  youngsters  there  that  It  pays 
to  get  an  education. 

Richard  Isn't  stopping  when  he  receives  his 
diploma  this  month. 

His  sights  are  set  on  a  higher  goal.  He 
will  attend  Boise  College  next  fall.  He  wants 
to  prepare  himself  for  either  a  teaching  job 
or  a  business  administration  career. 

And,  of  course,  he  has  lined  up  a  job  In 
Boise  so  he  can  continue  to  work  for  his 
education. 

How  many  Richard  Navas  do  we  have  In  the 
United  States?  Unfortimately.  not  many.  But 
we  can  be  proud  that  such  a  young  man  Is 
a  resident  of  our  area  and  we  can  hope  others 
will  follow  the  splendid  example  he  has  set. 


AMERICAN  TRAGEDY 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF    VIKGINLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  25,  1968 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Mr.  Edward  J.  Sloane  of  Spring- 
field, Va.,  writes  a  column  which  appears 
regtilarly  in  the  Manchester,  N,H.,  Union 
Leader. 

In  the  Union  Leader  of  June  18,  1968, 
Mr.  Sloane  reviewed  a  new  book,  "In- 
cident at  Boris  Gleb — The  Tragedy  of 
Newcomb  Mott,"  by  DeWitt  S.  Copp.  His 
review  was  so  beautifully  written,  I 
should  like  to  call  attention  to  it  by  in- 
cluding it  as  a  part  of  the  Record. 

Mr.  Sloane's  review,  in  full,  reads^is 
follows : 

Newcomb  Mott,  Martyr:  American  Tragedy 
(By  Edward  J.  Sloane) 

Sometimes  the  reading  of  a  book  is  an  all- 
enveloplng  experience.  One  is  drawn  into  a 
hall  of  mirrors,  a  terrible  place  of  echoing 
images  and  glaaey  eyes.  One  struggles  to 
emerge  Into  the  world  of  light  from  the  evil 
dream.  Such  a  book  Is  an  event  from  which 
one  never  recovers,  and  one  continues  to  be 
haunted  by  Its  echoes.  Such  a  book  Is  "Inci- 
dent at  Boris  Gleb  The  Tragedy  of  Newcomb 
Mott"  by  De  Witt  S.  Copp.  publisher:  Double- 
day,  March  1968.  Get  It,  even  If  you  have  to 
buy  It.  Read  It  slowly.  You'll  take  a  trip. 
You'll  never  recover. 

Newcomb  Mott  was  a  young  American  from 
our  "real"  world  (home;  Sheffield,  Mass.  Col- 
lege: Antloch.  I960.  Job:  College  textbook 
salesman.  Status  In  September  1965:  On  an 
interesting  vacation  In  northern  Norway.) 

On  the  morning  of  Saturday.  Sept.  4,  1965. 
Newcomb  Mott  took  a  walk  from  the  small 
Norwegian  town  In  which  he  was  staying  for 
a  few  days,  wandered  accidentally  across  the 
border  Into  Russia,  and  never  returned  to  our 
world  again.  He  was  entrapped  by  a  robot 
In  a  hall  of  mirrors  and  miu-dered.  The  robot 
was  the  KGB.  or,  Soviet  Secret  Police,  who 
had  a  Job  to  do.  and  he  was  the  "accident." 
The  hall  of  mirrors  was  the  Russian  civil 
law. 

Newcomb  Mott  was  an  American  Tragedy 
of  our  times  because  he  was  one  of  those 
fine,  sensitive,  honest  fellows  (like  the  Presi- 
dent of  a  famous  University  In  New  York 
City)  who  believe  IT  does  not  exist,  that  IT 
cannot  happen  to  THEM.  He  was  probably 
(the  book  indicates)   smiling  and  shrugging 
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his  shoulders  to  the  very  end,  saying:  "Oh, 
come  off  It — it  can't  be  so."  But  It  was  and 
is  so.  He  has  entrapped  in  a  "reverse  society" 
of  mirrors,  where  guilt  is  determined  by 
policy. 

Newcomb  Mott,  American  tourist,  wan- 
dered Into  a  nondescript  Russian  village  on 
the  border  of  northern  Norway  named  Boris 
Gleb,  a  hopped-up  KBG  trap  to  pick  up  pat- 
sies, when  necessary.  The  little  people,  the 
Intourlst  group,  which  is  a  KGB  front,  had 
to  call  their  KGB  bosses  in  Murmansk,  who 
had  to  call  their  bosses  in  Moscow.  The  Boris 
Gleb  people,  who  peddle  cheap  Vodka  most 
of  the  time  to  Nor»'eglans  on  their  motor 
scooters,  had  picked  up  an  American  tourist 
who  had  stumbled  into  this  place  by  mistake. 
He  coiUd  be  traded  for  a  professional  Rus- 
sian spy  named  Ivanov  being  held  at  the 
time  in  the  U.S.  for  passing  information  to 
the  Russian  embassy  in  Washington  on  the 
control  system  of  the  American  Strategic  Air 
Command. 

A  charge  was  therefore  brought  against 
Mott.  He  was  convicted  of  the  crime  of  Il- 
legally crossing  the  USSR  border  at  Boris 
Gleb.  and  sentenced  to  l'^  years  hard  lalxir 
by  a  regional  court  at  Murmansk,  USSR.  The 
main  characteristic  of  the  trial  was  that  the 
ACT  of  crossing  the  bonier,  once  established 
was  sufficient  to  convict  him.  The  Intent  of 
Newcomb  Mott  was  Irrelevant.  He  was  guilty 
and  Innocence  (lack  of  intent)  was  impos- 
sible to  prove.  Stacked.  The  State  Depart- 
ment refused  to  trade  Ivanov  for  Mott. 

On  his  way  to  a  Siberian  prison  camp  on 
Jan.  20,  1966,  Newcomb  Mott  died,  probably 
at  the  hands  of  Russian  criminals  on  the 
train.  It  looks  like  a  tragic  goof.  The  circum- 
stances surrounding  his  murder  are  one  of 
the  tragic  mysteries  of  our  time.  "Suicide"  is 
the  Washington  Star's  answer.  (See  Owertz- 
man  "Interpretive  Report.  The  Case  for  Con- 
sular Pact."  Jan.  27,  1967) .  The  U.S.  Embassy 
in  Moscow  on  April  25,  1966,  delivered  Its  final 
note  on  the  case:  "Impossible  to  arrllve  at 
.  .  .  the  means  by  which  his  death  came 
about." 

In  this  time  of  the  phony  "detente,"  the 
Mott  case  is  "must  reading"  for  you,  gentle 
reader.  Try  it.  It's  a  real  trip  (armchair) 
into  the  terror. 


WHAT  IS  THE   ANSWER? 


HON.  JOHN  DOWDY 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  25,  1968 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  include  in  the  Rec- 
ord an  editorial  about  guns,  published  in 
the  San  Augustine,  Tex.,  Rambler,  on 
June  13,  1968.  It  was  written  by  pub- 
lisher and  owner,  Sam  Malone,  and  ex- 
presses the  sentiments  of  a  great  major- 
ity of  the  people  of  east  Texas  and  Texas 
and  the  Southwest  as  a  whole. 

The  editorial  follows: 

What  Is  the  Answer? 
(By  Sam  Malone) 

As  Texans  and  the  rest  of  the  nation  pause 
in  an  aftermath  of  the  slaying  of  Senator 
Robert  F.  Kennedy,  with  saddened  hearts  and 
remorseful  minds,  solutions  in  meeting  the 
menaces  of  anarchy  in  America  keep  popping 
up  from  many  sources. 

"Do  away  with  firearms  altogether,"  is  the 
direct  action  of  many  of  our  leaders  and 
groups. 

"Control  firearms  strictly."  others  reiterate. 
Just  why  the  hue  and  cry  comes  against 
firearms  is  a  puzzle  to  this  writer. 

Guns  are  harmless.  A  gun  is  a  piece  of 
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metal  fitted  together  with  precision  manu- 
facturing and  is  designed  to  send  a  pro- 
jectile from  the  grooved  barrel. 

It  Is  the  people  who  use  them  who  create 
the  danger. 

Why  our  national  leaders  do  not  actually 
come  forth  with  determined  effort  to  enforce 
laws  already  existing  wlthoiU  trying  to  throw 
off  the  responsibility  of  a  lack  of  enforce- 
ment back  to  firearms  Instead  of  where  it 
belongs. 

.Ml  the  hue  and  cry  by  national  leadership 
to  "insure  civil  liberties"  and  "protect  the 
downtrodden  peoples"  has  been  the  chief 
reason  we  are  having  the  problems  of  in- 
creased criminal  activities  today. 

Sen.  Kennedy  had  not  even  been  pro- 
nounced dead  at  the  hospital  imtil  a  Civil 
Liberties  Union  representative  was  at  the 
jalnhovise  working  to  insure  that  the 
murdered  "receive  hi.s  civil  rights". 

We  are  certainly  for  equal  rights  "under 
the  law"  for  every  citizen  of  America.  But 
these  rights  also  carry  the  responsibility  of 
abiding  by  the  laws  of  our  land. 

When  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  goes  to 
great  lengths  to  protect  the  lawbreaker  and 
murderers  and  our  own  State  lawmakers  in 
Texas  handtie  our  law  enforcement  officials 
so  they  are  iniable  to  protect  the  rights  of  all 
citizens  in  stopping  crimes  "already  in  prog- 
ress"—  then  the  time  Is  just  about  here  when 
things  should  take  a  turn  toward  a  different 
direction. 

We  say  "almost"  because  things  will  \in- 
doubtedly  get  considerably  worse  before  they 
get  any  better. 

This  wTlter  always  worked  on  the  premise 
that  if  you  Ijreak  laws,  punishment  was  sure 
to  follow.  If  yoti  killed — with  any  method 
from  guns  to  bow  and  arrows — you  stix)d  In 
the  threat  of  death  by  verdict  of  a  jury.  Now- 
days  the  popular  theme  is  "let  us  all  work 
together  to  rehabilitate  the  murdered  and 
be  sure  to  protect  his  civil  rights. 

When  the  law  enforcement  officers  of 
America  are  ordered  to  stand  by  and  observe 
people  rioting,  looting,  murdering,  and  raping 
innocent  victims,  we  have  the  hard  core  of 
a  disease  which  cannot  be  laid  to  the  door- 
step of  firearms. 

If  legislation  actually  removed  all  guns 
from  the  hands  of  Americans,  the  present 
philosophy  that  we  must,  at  all  costs,  "pro- 
tect the  guilty"  and  at  the  expense  of  good, 
law-abiding  citizens — then  all  will  be  for 
naught. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Sen.  Kennedy  was 
murdered.  To  our  way  of  thinking  it  is  twice 
as  unfortunate  that  two  U.S.  Marine  officers 
were  murdered  the  same  night  in  Washing- 
ton because  two  human  beings  died  need- 
lessly instead  of  only  one. 

It  is  our  sincere  prayer  and  hope  that  otir 
national  leadership  will  wake  up  to  lawless- 
ness and  decide  to  take  action  to  stop  it 
throughout  the  land  instead  of  only  trying 
to  control  ownership  of  guns. 

Many  of  us  Texans  would  like  to  keep  our 
firearms  to  enjoy  hunting  wild  game  and  to 
protect  our  homes — when  threatened  with 
mob  violence. 


WHERE  THE  PROTEST? 


HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  25.  1968 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  a  dis- 
tressing extent,  the  savagery  of  the  Viet- 
cong  has  intensified  against  the  civilian 
population  in  Vietnam.  With  the  shelling 
of  Saigon  and  the  atrocities  committed 
while  so-called  "peace"  negotiations  are 
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Koingr  on  In  Paris,  the  escalation  of  the 
war  by  the  Vietcong  is  shocking. 

More  than  2  years  ago  I  made  a  re- 
port to  my  colleagues  detailing  the  ter- 
rible aractlces  of  the  Vietcong  in  slajring 
the  provincial  leaders  while  we  were  en- 
deavoring to  establish  the  pacification 
and  rehabilitation  program.  This  was  at 
the  time  there  was  so  much  protest  in 
this  country  over  our  Nation's  involve- 
ment in  South  Vietnam. 

With  the  increasing  American  casualty 
lists  and  the  heavy  toll  of  Vietnamese 
civilians,  I  thought  it  was  important  that 
we  indicate  that  the  public  is  aware  of 
these  conditions.  The  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Huntington.  Ind.. 
Herald-Press  is.  in  my  opinion,  a  valid 
statement  of  conditions  in  Saigon: 
wkekk  th«  p«otest? 

Pictures  of  terrible  scenea  of  destruction 
and  suiTerlng  In  Sal^n  are  appearing.  They 
illustrate  columns  of  type  detailing  what  the 
civilian  population  of  the  city  faces.  Refugees 
trudge  hopelessly  and  helplessly  through 
streets  of  rubble  lined  by  demolished  build- 
ings that  were  homes.  Women  carry  children, 
frlgktaned  children  cling  to  mothers'  skirts, 
try  to  hide  from  unseen  danger.  Bodies  of 
the  dead  are  shown  in  some  of  the  pictures. 
The  maimed  are  all  about. 

The  procession  of  death  and  misery  Is  the 
work  of  the  Viet  Cong,  whose  Indiscriminate 
shower  of  rockets  on  the  city  falls  heaviest 
on  the  civilians,  the  babies,  the  Utle  children, 
whole  famiUes.  More,  and  worse,  terrlor  is 
promised. 

It  Is  strange  about  this  vicious,  brutal  at- 
tack upon  a  civilian  population.  No  march- 
ing, sign  carrying,  slogan  shouting  bands 
move  over  streets  of  our  cities  In  frenzied 
protest  against  this  wanton  killing  of  the 
Innocent.  No  me«tlngs  are  called  to  hear 
fervent  voices  raised  in  ardent  protestation. 
No  professors,  nor  clergymen,  nor  senators 
have  proclaimed  the  right  of  dissent  to  a 
policy  that  brings  indiscriminate  slaughter 
to  babes,  children,  women,  the  aged,  the 
invalid,  men.  the  strong,  the  weak,  the  in- 
flrm.  the  sound,  the  healthy  In  the  sorrow- 
tul  city  of  Saigon. 


IS  IT  ALL  WORTHWHILE? 


HON.  RICHARD  L  ROUDEBUSH 

or    INOtANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  25.  1968 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Owen  Hansen,  city  editor  of  the  Leba- 
non, Ind..  Reporter,  has  recently  re- 
turned from  Vietnam  where  he  reported 
on  the  war  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of 
central  Indiana  servicemen. 

Owen  didn't  cover  the  war  from  the 
press  club  in  Saigon. 

He  obtained  the  names  of  Boone 
County  servicemen  prior  to  his  trip  over- 
seas, and  after  arriving  in  Vietnam,  dili- 
gently hunted  up  as  many  Hoosier 
soldiers  as  time  allowed. 

Hensen's  series  of  interviews  provided 
his  readers  with  a  firsthand  account  of 
a  war  that  is  now  the  longest  in  American 
history. 

Since  returning  home.  Owen  has  writ- 
ten a  column  relating  his  views  on  the 
Vietnam  war.  While  not  pretending  to 
have  all  the  answers.  Hansen  has  some 
perceptive  and  intuitive  comments  about 
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the  war  that  will  be  of  interest  to  all 
Members  of  Congress. 

Particularly  disturbing  are  Hansen's 
account  of  the  Incredible  restrictions  and 
ground  rules  that  favor  the  enemy,  and 
the  prospects  for  a  war  lasting  10  to  15 
more  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent. Mr.  Hansen's  column  is  published 
below  in  its  entirety.  The  article  follows: 

Is     It     ALi.     WoKTHWHUJt? 

(By  Owen  Hansen) 

Normally,  a  visit  to  Vietnam  by  a  Con- 
gressman or  newsman  makes  him  an  expert 
In  foreign  affairs.  He  comes  back  with  all  of 
the  answers  wrapped  up  neatly  In  a  package 
from  which  be  dips  frequently  during  poli- 
tical tours,  speeches  and  banquets. 

Quite  the  contrary  Is  true  in  my  case.  I 
left  Lebanon  with  all  of  the  answers  con- 
cerning Vietnam  and  returned  more  con- 
fused about  it  all  than  when  I  departed. 

Nevertheless.  I  have  reached  some  con- 
clusions— gleaned  mostly  from  interviews 
with  the  troops,  offlcers,  and  fellow  newsmen 
while  I  was  In  Vietnam. 

I  cannot  say  we  are  winning  the  war.  It 
seems  we  are  defending  a  country  but  to  call 
the  role  of  the  Allies  victorious  would  be 
folly  This,  however,  does  not  mean  that 
America's  position  in  the  war  Is  unjustified. 
It  is  evident  that  Communism  would  sweep 
through  the  southern  half  of  that  war-torn 
nation  should  America  abandon  Its  effort  In 
the  conflict. 

The  Americans  want  an  easy  answer  to  a 
most  difficult  problem. 

What  they  seem  to  be  getting  Is  a  pro- 
grant  of  conflict  with  apparently  little  plan. 
We  are  allowing  the  North  Vietnamese  to  In- 
filtrate the  south  at  an  unprecedented  rate. 
We  are  allowing  the  strangle- hold  around 
Saigon  to  tighten  day  by  day.  We  are  al- 
lowing the  buUd-up  of  an  arms  cache  In 
the  mid-lands  and  the  north  with  which 
strong  attacks  someday  will  have  to  be  re- 
pelled at  the  cost  of  hundreds  of  American 
lives. 

Our  plan  to  equip  the  South  Vietnamese 
to  fight  their  own  battles  is  somewhat  of  a 
farce.  We  equip  them  with  M-i  and  M-2 
rifles  which  we  used  ourselves  during  World 
War  II.  We  give  them  fighter  planes  of  pre- 
Korean  War  vintage  and  we  o&er  them  only 
a  look  at  a  missile  system.  Yet.  north  of 
the  17th  parallel.  NVA  Armies  are  being 
supplied  with  the  top  Chlcom  AK-47  rifle. 
MIG  fighter  planes  and  a  vei^  effective  mis- 
sile program. 

We  allow  the  North  Vietnamese  to  Invade 
South  Vietnam  but  we  stop  at  the  DMZ  in 
any  role  we  may  attempt  when  on  the 
offensive. 

Many  of  our  military  leaders  are  befuddled 
over  the  war's  strategy  and  frankly  admit  it. 
They  do  not  like  the  role  of  mere  defenders. 
"To  win  we  must  go  on  the  offensive,"  one 
nxajor  told  me. 

Whether  this  would  end  the  war.  I  cannot 
answer.  Whether  the  loss  of  lives  would 
Justify  the  victory  we  gain  is  questionable. 
We  must  realize  that  we  are  fighting  in  Viet- 
nam a  hard  fighter  and  one  who  fights  his 
kind  of  war.  He  does  not  die  easily.  He  does 
not  stop  in  the  middle  of  his  tour  for  an 
R&R.  He  does  not  go  home  after  a  12-month 
tour  of  duty.  He  is  led  by  a  brilliant  military 
strategist  in  General  Olap;  one  who  has 
learned  the  element  of  surprise  through 
guerrilla-type  combat.  He  realizes  his  armies 
are  no  match  for  the  mechanized  might  of 
America  so  he  fights  his  kind  of  hit  and  run 
war. 

The  body  count — the  first  war  ever  that  we 
have  resorted  to  such  a  practice  to  determine 
who  Is  winning — is  fictitious.  The  dally  4 
pjn.  "PoUles  "  as  they  are  called  held  by  the 
Joint  US  Public  Affairs  Office  In  Saigon,  are 
laughed  at  by  newsmen  who  have  been  on 
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the  scene  of  fighting.  They  question  the 
credibility  gap  between  what  they  have  seen 
and  what  they  are  told. 

There  is  no  clear  cut  answer  to  the  Viet- 
namese problem.  What  seems  certain  is  that 
the  Paris  "Peace  TUks"  will  resolve  little  in 
clear  fashion.  A  coalition  government  will 
never  be  effective  and  fair  to  both  sides. 

What  most  military  lenders  and  seasoned 
reporters  suggest  Is  for  America  to  either  get 
"In"  or  get  "out"  of  the  war  fully.  If  they 
should  stay  In  they  should  take  the  offensive 
and  blitz  everything  ttiat  bespeaks  of  North 
Vietnamese.  If  they  should  get  out.  they  take 
the  chance  of  the  country  being  overrun  by 
the  red  menace. 

The  observations  do  not  come  easily  once 
you  have  been  in  the  country.  But.  I  feel  the 
effort  there  Is  floundering  despite  the  hard- 
ships of  the  many  who  are  killed  and 
wounded. 

In  our  present  course,  the  w&r  could  last 
another  10-15  years. 


CONTEMPT  FOR  LAW  AT  HEART  OF 
VIOLENCE— FBI  DIRECTOR 


HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT AnVES 
Tuesday.  June  25.  1968 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  many  different  views  on  the  cause  of 
the  breakdown  in  law  and  order  that  our 
country  has  experienced  In  recent  years. 
Almost  every  conceivable  reason  or  ex- 
cuse lias  been  given  for  the  increase  in 
the  crime  rate.  Ever>-  segment  of  our  pop- 
ulation has  been  blamed  except  the  crim- 
inal element  itself. 

We  have  had  all  sorts  of  commissions 
appointed  to  study  the  problem.  There 
was  the  Riot  Commission,  the  Crime 
Commission,  and  the  Commission  on  Vio- 
lence. These  Commissions  have  spent 
months  and  many  thousands  of  dollars 
studj'ing  the  problem.  Their  answer  is 
usuidly  that  society  Is  to  blame  for  the 
breakdown  in  law  and  order. 

The  Honorable  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  who 
has  been  head  of  the  FBI  since  its  begin- 
ning, has  a  theory  on  this  problem  that  I 
subscribe  to.  Mr.  Hoover  is  held  in  high 
esteem  by  Americans  everywhere.  There 
is  certainly  no  credibility  gap  in  Mr. 
Hoover's  remarks  about  the  situation 
that  exists  in  our  country  today.  I  was 
impressed  by  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Hoover  which  appeared  In  the  Sunday. 
Jime  23.  issue  of  the  Birmingham  News. 
and  I  include  this  interview  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point.  This  interview  orisi- 
nally  appeared  in  the  Pontiac,  Mich., 
Press. 

The  interview  follows: 

HoovEK  Hits  Civil  Disobedience:  Contempt 
FOB  Law  at  Heabt  or  Violence — FBI  Di- 
rector 

(  Note. — J.  Edgar  Hoover,  as  director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  the  nation's 
No.  1  law  enforcement  otRcer,  was  asked  a 
wide  range  of  questions  regarding  the  grow- 
ing violence  in  the  nation,  civil  disobedience, 
the  role  of  the  FBI.  major  crime  problems 
and  other  significant  areas  of  law  and  order. 
The  Interview  with  Hoover,  answering  ques- 
tlo.is  from  Harold  A.  Fitzgerald,  chairman  of 
the  board.  The  Pontiac  F>ress.) 

Pontiac.  Mich. — J.  Edgar  Hoover  says  that 
"a  rising  contempt  of  and  disrespect  for  law 
and  order  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  growing 
violence  In  America  today." 
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The  long-time  director  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau  of  Investigation  made  the  statement  In 
reply  to  a  series  of  questions  from  Harold  A. 
Fitzgerald,  chalrtnan  of  the  board  of  The 
Pontiac  (Mich.)  Press. 

Hoover  also  condemned  clvU  disol>edlence 
as  "a  i>ernlclcius  doctrine  which  Is  undermin- 
ing respect  for  law  and  order."  At  the  same 
lime,  he  said  the  Communist  Party  was 
"elated  to  see  Americans  denounce  other 
Americans,  to  see  incidents  of  civil  disobedi- 
ence, to  ."iee  the  growing  disdain  lor  the  law." 

On  gun  control,  one  of  the  most  pressing 
issues  In  the  U.B.  today,  Hoover  culled  for 
the  banning  of  "mall  order  firearms  pur- 
chases." He  said  Interstate  transportation  of 
firearms  should  be  controlled  and  local  regis- 
tration of  weapons  be  required  and  enforced. 

contempt  of  law  and  order 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  questlon.s  and 
answers : 

"Q.  What  Is  your  opinion  as  our  nation's 
leading  law  enforcement  officer  is  the  main 
cause  t>ehlnd  the  violence  which  is  sweeping 
our  country? 

"A.  A  rising  contempt  of  and  disrespect  for 
law  and  order  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  grow- 
ing violence  In  America  today.  This  dis- 
respect is  refiected  in  many  ways:  a  splraling 
crime  rate,  riots,  civil  disobedience,  rebellion 
on  our  campuses,  and  the  rise  of  extremist 
racial  and  vigilante  groups.  Respect  lor  law 
and  order  Is  the  cement  which  holds  the 
varied  and  often  hostile  groups  of  a  democ- 
racy together. 

"The  moment  individuals  or  groups  dis- 
trust the  law  and  attempt,  through  coercion, 
intimidation  or  violence,  to  take  matters  Into 
their  own  hands,  the  orderly  fabric  of  society 
bursts.  This  is  what  we  are  seeing  today. 

"Q.  What  are  your  views  on  civil  dis- 
obedience? 

"A.  Civil  disobedience  is  a  pernicious  doc- 
trine which  Is  undermining  respect  for  law 
and  order.  Proponents  of  this  doctrine  as- 
sert that  civil  dlobedlence  Is  justifiable  If 
the  acts  are  open,  not  violent,  respectful  of 
the  rights  of  others,  and  have  the  purpose  of 
focusing  attention  on  significant  moral  is- 
sues of  the  day. 

"To  Individuals  enthused  about  a  current 
moral  problem,  to  appeal  to  civil  disobedi- 
ence may  seem  great.  But  to  break  the  law 
even  "gently"  can  have  eventual  tragic  con- 
sequences. 

"Suppose  every  group  or  Individual  who 
felt  he  had  a  righteous  cause  did  likewise? 
What  would  happen?  We  would  have  chaos. 
Moreover,  what  starts  out  as  a  planned,  con- 
trolled Incident  of  civil  disobedience  may 
mushroom  Into  open  violence  or  riots.  Also, 
if  the  situation  falls  under  the  Influence  of 
extremists  or  avowed  agitators,  great  damage 
can  result. 

"REEMPHABIZED   MITTVAL  TRUST 

"Q.  Respect  for  law  and  order  seems 
passe.  What  has  brought  our  country  to 
this  situation? 

"A.  We  are  living  in  an  age  when  too 
many  citizens  are  thinking  about  their 
'rights'  and  'privUeges'  and  too  little  about 
their  "duties'  and  'responsibilities.'  The  em- 
phasis today  Is  too  heavily  weighted  on  the 
permissiveness  of  the  Individual — that  any- 
thing he  feels  best  for  himself  he  should 
do  regardless  of  how  It  may  affect  others. 

"Resp>ect  for  the  law  means  respect  for 
the  rights  of  others.  America  needs  a  re- 
emphasis  on  community  cooperation,  mu- 
tual trust  and  tl»e  responsibility  of  the  in- 
dividual. 

"Q.  Has  the  Communist  Party  sought  to 
capitalize  on  this  breakdown  in  respect  for 
law  and  order? 

"A.  The  Communist  Party,  USA,  is  busily 
attempting  to  capitalize  on  the  current  social 
unrest,  dlvislveness  and  tensions  in  our  so- 
ciety. Not  since  the  depression  days  of  the 
1930's  has  the  Communist  Party  had  such 
a  fertile  field  of  discontent  to  exploit. 

"Social  chaos  and  disorder  are  tailor  made 
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for  the  growth  of  the  Communist  virus.  The 
party  Is  elated  to  see  Americans  denounce 
other  Americans,  to  see  Incidents  of  civil  dis- 
obedience, to  see  the  growing  disdain  for  the 
law. 

"ROLE    or    FBI    DURING    klOTS 

"Q.  What  is  the  role  of  the  FBI  in  civil 
disorders? 

"A.  The  FBI's  responsibility  is  to  develop 
and  disseminate  intelligent  Information 
while  rem^ilning  alert  to  any  violations  of 
federal  law  within  Its  investigative  jurisdic- 
tion. It  does  not  have  jurisdiction  to  protect 
either  property  nr  jtersons  or  to  police  riot 
situations. 

"Q.  What  should  I  do  If  l.»wlp.ss  elements 
approach  my  store  or  honie? 

"A.  In  cases  of  possible  violence  lo.^al  l.iw 
enforcement  :iuthorltles  should  immediately 
be  furnished  .ill  available  information.  Citi- 
zens should  not  attempt  to  organize  vigil.mte 
groups  for  protection  purposes. 

"Q.  What  can  n^ws  media  do  lo  :iid  IocmI 
law  enforcement  when  a  breakdov.-n  in  law 
and  order  occurs? 

"A.  Report  the  facts  promptly  and  accu- 
r.ately.  In  situations  of  lawles.siies.";.  great 
damage  is  done  by  false  rumors  and  goissip. 
The  News  media  can  render  tremendous  iild 
to  the  restoration  of  law  and  order — or  in 
preventing  disorder — by  fair  and  honest  re- 
poialng. 

"On  the  other  hand,  a  disservice  is  per- 
formed if  the  news  media  overemphasize 
extremist  statements  by  agitators  or  report 
isolated  incidents  of  violence  as  indicative 
of  general  conditions.  The  news  media  can 
aid  by  promptly  transmitting  to  the  public 
any  instructions  issued  by  the  authorities 
such  as  hours  of  curfew,  data  relative  to  traf- 
fic conditions  and  areas  where  citizens  should 
not  travel. 

"WHAT    CAN    CITIZEN    DO? 

"Q.  What  types  of  positive  action  can  cit- 
izens take  in  helping  reverse  our  constantly 
rlslnc,  crime  rate? 

"A.  Attempt  to  remedy  the  conditions, 
such  as  poverty,  discrimination,  poor  hous- 
ing, which  help  breed  crime; 

"2.  Obey  the  laws  themselves — not  .scoff 
at  traffic  tickets,  cheat  on  income  tax  returns, 
poke  fun  at  law  enforcement  officers: 

"3.  Be  willing  to  pay  the  taxes  necessary 
to  give  the  local  police  officers  the  equipment, 
personnel  and  training  they  need.  Police  sal- 
aries are  far  too  low.  We  must  recognize 
that  effective  protection  costs  money^your 
money; 

4.  Accept  personal  responsibility — to  serve 
on  an  antlcrlme  commission,  work  with 
young  people,  help  clear  an  old  field  for  a 
playground: 

"5.  Report  pertinent  information  immedi- 
ately to  the  proper  authorities.  Too  many 
Americans  today  are  unwilling  to  cooperate 
with  law  enforcement,  even  refusing  to 
furnish  vital  data  in  their  possession: 

"6.  Don't  be  a  silent  confederate  of  the 
criminal  by  leaving  your  keys  in  the  car, 
your  front  door  imlocked  at  night  or  a  ladder 
by  a  rear  window; 

"7.  Be  optimistic.  Crime  is  not  an  incurable 
disease.  It  can  be  reduced  or  even  eliminated. 

"CRIMES  DURING   SUMMER 

"Q.  What  are  some  of  the  major  crime 
problems  we  are  likely  to  encounter  this 
summer? 

"A.  Serious  crimes  against  the  person,  such 
as  murder,  rape,  and  aggravated  assault,  in- 
crease during  the  summer  months.  Summer 
abets  the  operation  of  gangs  and  hoodlum 
lawlessness.  Also,  if  extremist  groups  and 
individuals  continue  to  Infiame  communities, 
the  possibility  exist  that  civil  disorders  and 
riots  may  again  erupt  In  urban  areas. 

"Q.  What  are  some  of  the  problems  en- 
countered by  the  FBI  in  its  fight  against  the 
forces  of  organized  crime? 

"A.  A  major  difficulty  Is  public  indifference, 
stemming  partly  from  the  'why  should  I  get 
involved?'  attitude  and  partly  from  the  fact 
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tliat  the  products  of  organized  crime  appeal 
to  .some  segments  of  the  i)opulatlon. 

"Tills  was  true,  for  example,  during  Pro- 
hibition days  when  people  wanted  liquor  ;md 
saw  nothing  wrong  with  patronizing  .i 
murderous  bootlegger  to  t;et  it.  It  Is  true 
today  with  respect  to  gambling.  In  ihal  naive 
pcr.son.s  fail  to  realize  ihat  by  di)in)»  bu.slness 
with  bookmakers  and  policy  oiwrators  they 
are  making  It  po.sslble  for  the  hoodUim 
element  lo  l>ribe  i>ollce.  amass  glsantlc  for- 
tunes, and  undermine  our  society. 

•'Anoiher  difflcully  is  the  fanlastlc  amoiuit 
of  money  available  to  the  underworld,  per- 
mlttlii;'  Iioixllum.s  to  Inlliiencc  legislation, 
bribe  police,  and  pay  off  judges  and  juries  to 
v.'in  acquittals  when  they  have  to  .stand  trial. 

"A  tliird  difficulty  Is  the  ostensibly  repu- 
table i)o.>iitions  many  hoodlums  hold  in  their 
comniunlties.  mainly  because  their  wealth 
enables  them  lo  engage  In  legitimate  bu.M- 
ness.  live  in  expensive  neighborhoods,  and 
conlribule  to  various  worthy  tiiu-scs. 

".\PATHV    REI.ATID    T')    WF.\LT1I 

"To  be  expected,  this  sense  of  wealth  and 
rcypcrtability  is  a  major  cause  of  the  public's 
apathy  regarding  their  actlvilleR. 

"A  fourth  problem  is  the  ruMiIessness  of 
the  organized  underworld  and  the  number 
of  gunmen  at  lUs  dlsix)sal  to  kill  or  Intimi- 
date witnesses,  enforce  dl.sclpllne.  and  ac- 
tually wage  minor  "wars'  when  the  occasion 
demands. 

"This  ruthlessness  has  Instilled  great  fear 
in  the  underworld — and  In  some  communi- 
ties— and  Is  chlefiy  responsible  for  the  notor- 
ious code  of  'omerta'— or  "silence' — whieh 
often  protects  hoodlums  from  effective 
prosecution. 

"Q.  Mr.  Hoover,  would  you  care  to  identify 
some  of  the  organizations  which  are  today 
undermining  respect  for  law  and  order? 

""A.  The  Communist  Party  and  Its  fronts 
have  for  years  taught  disrespect  for  our 
laws.  Also,  we  have  a  number  of  extremist 
groups,  both  of  the  right  and  the  left,  such 
as  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  Mlnutemen.  Nation  of 
Islam.  Revolutionary  Action  Movement,  and 
the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee— SNCC. 

"Recently,  a  New  Left  student  group,  the 
.Students  for  a  Democratic  Society — .SDS — 
has  encouraged  resistance  to  the  draft  and 
general  hostility  to  otir  democratic  structure 
of  government. 

"GUN    MISUSE    INCREASES 

"Q.  What  role  does  the  use  of  firearms  play 
in  criminal  violence? 

""A.  During  1967,  serious  assaults  where  a 
gun  was  used  as  a  weapon  rose  22  percent 
over  the  previous  year,  and  one  out  of  every 
five  as.saults  was  committed  with  a  gun. 

"For  the  criminal,  the  gun  represents  one 
of  the  most  readily  available,  deadly  and 
easily  used  weapons  in  the  .arsenal  of 
violence. 

"'Q.  Does  the  FBI  have  any  evidence  In 
dlcating  that  last  summer's  riots  were  the 
results  of  .ictlvltles  of  subversive  elements  as 
distinguished  from  spontaneous  actions  by 
minority  groups? 

■A.  The  riots  of  1967 — and  previous  years- 
were  characterized  by  spontaneous  outbreaks 
of  violence,  and  no  evidence  has  been  de- 
veloped to  reflect  they  were  part  of  any 
over-all  conspiracy.  However,  we  must  never 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  Communists  and 
other  subversive  groups  like  to  'fish  In 
troubled  waters'  and  seek  to  exploit  explosive 
social  situations. 

"SET    GOOD    EXAMPLES 

"Q.  What  can  citizens  do  to  help  foster  a 
renewal  in  the  spirit  of  obeying  the  law? 

"A.  Citizens  can  set  a  personal  example  of 
obeying  the  law  themselves  and  encouraging 
others  to  do  likewise.  Far  too  many  adults 
set  bad  examples  for  others  to  follow.  We 
must  encourage  respect  for  our  Hag.  our 
history,  our  principles  of  free  government, 
■young  people  in  particular  must  learn  the 
significance  of  the  law.  Respect  for  law  is 
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not  something  to  be  learned  In  'one  big  bite' 
but  Is  the  result  of  Uving  thU  principle  day 
after  day. 

"Q.  How  can  private  citizens  assist  the  law 
enforcement  officer  when  civil  disorders 
erupt? 

"A.  1.  Obey  the  Instructions  of  the  police 
or  other  authorities  on  the  scene: 

"2.  Encourage  others  to  do  likewise; 

"3.  Don't  circulate  rumors  and  misinfor- 
mation: 

"4.  Purnlsh  promptly  pertinent  data  to  the 
local  authorities: 

"5.  Don't  condone  lawlessness,  rioting  and 
looting.  They  are  wrong; 

"6.  Remember  that,  as  a  private  citizen. 
you,  too.  are  part  of  law  and  order. 

"aiOTS    INJURE    COMMUNITY 

"Q.  When  riots  occur  In  one  section  of  a 
city,  how  effective  is  police  protection  In  the 
entire  community? 

"A.  A  riot  necessitates  the  Immediate  dis- 
patch of  large  numbers  of  police  personnel 
to  the  affected  areas  As  expected,  this  re- 
duces the  number  of  officers  and  the  equip- 
ment available  for  duty  In  other  sections  of 
the  city.  Citizens  In  these  areas  do  not  re- 
ceive the  protection  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled. Moreover,  If  an  officer  Is  Injured,  he 
ma/  be  off  duty  for  a  number  of  days  or 
weeki,  thus  reducing  available  manpower.  In 
every  possible  way.  riots  Injure  the  com- 
munity. 

"Q.  Where  does  the  student  'New  Left'  fit 
Into  this  picture  of  chaos? 

"A.  The  student  'New  Left,"  especially  the 
Student*  for  a  Democratic  Society,  has  be- 
come blantly  hostile  to  law  and  order.  These 
students  have  engaged  In  civil  disobedience, 
harassed  military  and  industrial  recruiters  on 
campus,  counseled  evasion  of  the  draft,  and 
heclUed  government  officials  speaking  at  col- 
lege pvograms.  They  have  kidnaped  university 
officials,  rifled  private  papers,  and  engaged  In 
vandalism  and  theft.  These  new  leftists  de- 
test our  democratic  government  and  con- 
stitutional processes. 

"Tbey  talk  about  'resistance'  and  'revolu- 
tion' and  work  to  destroy  not  only  the  uni- 
versity, but  our  institutions  of  society.  Their 
vlewjjolr.t  is  anarchistic  and  nlhllllstlc.  The 
SDS  uses  a  Marxist  vocabxilary.  emulates  a 
Leninist  organizational  structure,  and  wel- 
comes Communists  into  membership.  The 
Comnauxist  party  is  working  feverishly  to 
recruit  members  from  the  new  left  and  direct 
Its  actions.  Here  arises  a  great  danger. 

"ASKS    rHIEARM    RESTRICTIONS 

"Q.  Has  the  FBI  taken  any  stand  concern- 
ing legislation  to  restrict  the  use  of  Orearms? 

"A.  Better  control  of  firearms  is  not  only 
desirable,  but  necessary.  In  my  opinion,  mail- 
order Orearms  purchases  should  be  banned. 
Interstate  transportation  of  firearms  con- 
trolled and  local  registration  of  weapons  re- 
quired and  enforced.  The  chief  responsibility 
Is  local,  but  federal  assistance  must  strongly 
complement — state  gun  legislation. 

"Q.  If  I  recognize  rioters,  looters,  and 
arsonists,  should  I  report  them  to  the  au- 
thorities by  name?  Am  I  endangering  myself 
if  I  do? 

"A.  Yes.  you  should  report  tbem  by  name. 
Not  to  do  so  is  a  failure  of  the  citizen's 
duty  and  would  mean  handicapping  the  in- 
vestigating officers.  The  risk  in  not  reporting 
this  information  is  far  greater  than  any  tem- 
porary security  gained  by  overlooking  it. 

"Q.  Was  there  evidence  of  heavy  Involve- 
ment of  criminal  elements  In  the  recent 
riou? 

"A.  Our  Identification  division  carefully 
analyzed  the  fingerprint  cards  forwarded  by 
local  authorities  as  a  result  of  arrests  during 
the  riots.  These  reflected  a  heavy  involve- 
ment of  criminal  elements.  Of  1.069  finger- 
print submissions  from  Newark,  708,  or  05 
per  cent,  white  and  Negro  Individuals  were 
found  to  have  prior  records  on  file.  About 
one-half  of  the  over-all  fingerprint  cards 
were  of  Individuals  In  the  18-  to  35-year-old 
age  group. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"As  to  the  1.060  fingerprint  cards  sub- 
mitted by  the  Detroit  authorities.  464  or  44 
per  cent,  of  the  white  and  Negro  individuals 
arrested  had  prior  criminal  records. 

"Q.  Does  the  FBI  have  evidence  Indicating 
an  increase  In  criminal  violence  against  the 
law  enforcement  officer? 

"A.  Criminal  violence  against  law  enforce- 
ment officers  is  Uicreasing.  In  1967.  a  total 
of  some  75  officers  were  killed  while  perform- 
ing their  official  duties,  compared  with  57 
police  officers  in  1966, 

"APATHY    IS    CRIME'S    ALLY 

"Disrespect  for  the  officer  of  the  law  has 
reached  a  new  high  in  America.  Officers  are 
falsely  charged  with  brutality,  heckled,  called 
obscene  names,  verbally  abused.  Many  good 
citizens,  by  indifference,  fear  of  personal  in- 
volvement and  lack  of  interest  In  police 
problems,  are  unwitting  allies  of  violence 
in  .American  society." 
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SOSS,  WOOD  COMMENT— NEW  GUN 
LAW  NOT  LIKED  HERE 


HON.  DAVE  MARTIN 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  25.  1968 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  listed  be- 
low U  one  of  the  best  articles  I  have  seen 
in  regard  to  the  legislation  to  control  the 
sale  of  firearms.  This  was  printed  In  the 
McCook,  Nebr..  Dally  Gazette  on  Thurs- 
day, June  20.  I  would  like  to  share  these 
views  with  the  Members  in  view  of  their 
extreme  importance. 

The  article  follow^s: 
Soss,   Wood  Comment — Nrw  OON  Law  Not 
Liked  Here 
(By  Jack  Rogers) 

"I  would  trade  all  the  gun  laws  they  could 
write  (or  the  right  to  prosecute  the  guilty 
and  then,  once  found  gttllty,  have  them  prop- 
erly punished." 

This  comment,  made  by  Red  Willow  County 
Attorney  J.  D.  Wood  Jr.,  echoes  Just  one 
phase  of  the  feeling  of  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  to  the  proposed  gun  laws. 

Generally,  local  law  enforcement  officers 
look  with  a  great  deal  of  disfavor  on  any 
new  gun  legislation. 

Wood  said  if  Congress  were  interested  In 
restoring  law  and  order,  they  would  be  better 
off  getting  some  recent  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions changed  so  law  enforcement  agencies 
can  act  like  they  are  supposed  to. 

He  pointed  out  It  Is  discouraging  to  poUce 
to  be  constantly  condemned  by  the  courts. 

Wood  said  the  present  makeup  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  does  not  Include  one  person 
who  has  served  as  an  appellate  Judge.  He  said 
one  Justice  was  a  Justice  of  the  peace  at  one 
time. 

He  suggested  Congress  make  experience 
as  an  appellate  Judge  one  of  the  requirements 
for  appointment  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

He  said  the  net  result  of  the  Supreme  Court 
decisions  in  many  cases  has  been  that  au- 
thorities can't  prosecute  the  gtillty  persons 
because  of  some  procedural  rule. 

"The  police  are  so  restricted  they  can't 
act  properly — that  Is  the  problem." 

The  County  Attorney  noted  he  cannot 
think  of  a  case  he  has  prosecuted  In  which 
a  new  gun  restriction  would  have  helped  him. 

Wood  said  of  all  crimes  of  violence,  by 
taking  out  all  of  those  Involving  flrearms,  96 
per  cent  would  remain. 

Both  Wood  and  PoUce  Chief  Glenn  Soss 
agreed  those  who  want  a  gun  badly  enough 
will  get  one. 

PROMOTE    BOOTLEGGING 

Soss  said  he  felt  It  would  encourage  a  big 
bootlegging  operation  In  flrearms  and  would 
certainly  Increase  the  price  of  firearms. 


The  two  also  agreed  the  only  ones  such  a 
law  would  affect  would  be  the  honest,  law 
abiding  citizens.  They  would  turn  In  their 
weapons  while  the  criminals  would  pay  abso- 
lutely no  attention  to  It. 

Soss  went  further  and  said  he  felt  such 
restrictions.  If  they  continue,  will  have  the 
effect  of  either  disarming  the  honest  citizens 
and  leaving  the  criminals  and  police  In  sole 
possession  of  weapons  or  make  the  honest 
citizen  a  law  violator  because  he  doesn't  want 
to  give  up  his  gwna. 

Soss  said  he  felt  one  reason  why  this  part 
of  the  country  Is  relatively  free  of  major 
violent  crimes  Is  because  the  majority  of 
people  own  a  firearm  of  some  kind.  A  wouldbe 
rapist  or  killer  knows  this.  Soss  said,  and 
virtll  think  twice  before  taking  a  chance  on 
getting  his  head  blown  off. 

One  argument  that  has  been  advanced 
by  those  favoring  more  gun  restrictions  Is  it 
would  reduce  the  number  of  so  called  "crimes 
of  passion"  where  the  killing  Is  done  In  a 
sudden  act  of  temper. 

Both  Wood  and  Soss  said  they  believed  this 
argument  was  not  realistic. 

They  agreed  in  crimes  of  passion  the  victim 
is  usually  killed  by  the  weapon  of  oppor- 
tunity. If  a  gun  was  not  handy,  a  knife 
would  be  tised  or  even  a  baseball  bat. 


WHAT  IS  THE  TREASURY  POLICY  IN 
RESPECT  TO  GOLD? 


HON.  JAMES  A.  McCLURE 

or  lOABo 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  25,  1968 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago  a  constituent  of  mine  sent  me  a 
letter  he  had  received  from  the  Treasury 
Department.  A  pwrtlon  of  that  letter 
reads  as  follows: 

The  current  restrictions  on  the  acquisition 
and  ownership  of  gold  by  American  citizens 
are  being  maintained  because  tbey  are  re- 
garded as  essential  to  the  purposes  of  the 
agreements  concluded  on  March  17  and  to 
our  policy  of  conserving  the  Government's 
present  gold  stock  for  international  monetary 
purposes.  Under  current  circumstances,  It  Is 
very  important  that  we  minimize  the  sub- 
stantial Increment  to  world  demand  for  gold 
particularly  for  speculative  purposes  which 
might  be  inherent  In  the  United  States.  If 
the  licensing  system  were  ended,  rising  U.S. 
demand  for  the  limited  supply  of  gold  avail- 
able could  come  not  only  from  speculators 
but  aso  from  the  substantial  financial  re- 
sources at  the  disposal  of  legitimate  Indus- 
trial users  anxious  to  assure  a  long  run  sup- 
ply. The  licensing  system  not  only  keeps 
speculators  out  of  the  market  but  effectively 
limits  the  Inventory  holdings  of  Industrial 
users  among  which  are  virtually  all  the  large 
American  corporations. 

Recently,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
carried  an  article  on  the  same  subject  in 
which  the  administration  is  whistling 
quite  a  different  time.  The  story  said: 

Some  U.S.  Government  officials  are  start- 
ing to  consider  the  possibility  of  making 
gold  freely  available  for  hoarding  and  trad- 
ing by  American  citizens.  It  was  learned. 

One  consideration  that  could  speed  such 
a  move  Is  the  possibility  that  only  this 
drastic  change  In  U.  S.  pwHcy  would  prompt 
gold-producing  South  Africa  to  start  market- 
ing some  of  its  precious  metal. 

It  was  my  understanding  that  In  de- 
monetizing gold.  Treasury  had  relin- 
quished all  interest  in  the  metal.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  glo'wing  statements 
that  came  out  of  the  Treasury  Depait- 
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ment  when  the  special  drawing  rights 
bill  was  before  us  led  me  to  believe  that 
the  end  of  the  rainbow  had  settled  at 
15ih  and  Penns>'lvania,  and  that  Secre- 
tary Fowler  had  found  the  pot  there 
filled  with  pap>er. 

But  Ticasury  says  it  is  not  inteicsted 
in  gold.  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  only 
paraphrase  a  line  in  the  play  "Wonder- 
ful Town":  "For  a  place  with  no  neon 
and  a  bad  location,  they're  doing  one 
whale  of  a  business." 

Or  we  might  turn  Shakespeare  around 
and  say.  "What  is  prologue  has  passed." 
For  now,  it  is  becoming  evident  that  even 
Treasury  officials  suspect  the  only  really 
safe  money  is  sold. 

And  they  do  not  believe  that  the  price 
of  gold  will  go  down  on  a  free  market. 
The  prospect  of  gold  prices  tumbling  has 
always  been  one  of  their  main  objec- 
tions to  private  ownership  of  the  metal. 

In  en  effort  to  bring  this  matter  before 
Congress,  I  recently  introduced  a  bill 
to  permit  private  citizens  to  buy  and 
hold  gold.  Although  I  consider  such  a 
step  vital  in  view  of  the  inflationary 
pressures  on  our  economy,  it  takes  on 
added  significance  in  view  of  another 
statement  in  the  Journal's  story  which 
says  that  Secretary  Fowler  already  pos- 
sesses the  authority  to  permit  private 
gold  holdings. 

In  a  matter  of  this  importance,  I  think 
the  final  decision  should  rest  with  Con- 
gress and  not  a  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet.  I  hope  that  hearings  on 
my  bill  will  be  held  shortly  and  that  they 
will  serve  as  a  vehicle  for  determining 
just  what  Treasury  policy  is  with  respect 
to  gold. 


WALKER  COUNTY  SHOWS  HOW 


HON.  TOM  BEVILL 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  25.  1968 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
of  Walker  County  are  extremely  proud, 
and  justifiably  so.  of  Walker  College. 
This  is  a  2-year  independent  institution 
in  Jasper.  Ala.,  which  is  located  in  my 
congressional  district. 

In  1956,  Walker  College  had  an  enroll- 
ment of  only  32  students.  Since  then, 
due  to  a  determined  effort  on  the  part  of 
its  president.  Dr.  David  J.  Rowland,  and 
many  Interested  citizens.  Walker  Col- 
lege has  become  fully  accredited  with  a 
750  .'5tudent-body  enrollment,  and  a  36- 
acre  campus  full  of  new  and  renovated 
buildings  and  a  secure  financial  position. 

At  this  time,  I  insert  in  the  Extensions 
of  Remarks  an  editorial  reprinted  from 
the  Birminsham  News  which  shows  what 
a  community  can  do  when  it  wants  to 
support  a  small,  indepsndent  school  and 
wants  to  do  it  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis: 
Walker  Covkty  Shows  How 

Over  in  Walker  County,  somstimes  referred 
to  p.s  a  depressed  .'.rea,  is  .in  inspiring  story 
of  local  pride,  sacrifice  and  action. 

Walker  College  is  a  two-year  independent 
institution  in  Jasper  which  In  1956  had  an 
enrollment  of  only  32  students  on  its  two- 
block  campus.  Dr.  David  J.  Rowland  became 
president  of  the  college  that  year,  took  a  long 
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look  at  the  school  and  embarked  on  a  series 
of  fund  drives  which  have  resulted  In  a  fully 
accredited  status,  750  students,  a  36-acre 
campus  full  of  new  and  rcnov&ted  buildings 
and  a  secure  financial  position. 

But  the  t.lgnificant  aspect  of  this  success 
story  is  not  Ju.st  that  it  was  done,  but  th.it 
It  was  done  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis,  and 
largely  through  local  funds  from  a  county 
generiUly  ch.xracterized  as  "ixx)r." 

Pour  weeks  ago  the  school  began  a  $1 
million  fund  raising  drive  to  celebrate  its 
30tli  anniversary.  The  goal  Is  sought  in  two 
phases — the  flr.?t  half  to  be  raised  in  Walker 
and  surrounding  coxinties.  the  rest  to  come 
over  a  longer  period  of  time  through  alumni, 
foundations  and  bequests. 

Dr.  Rowland  and  drive  chairman  Sam  Mur- 
phy, a  Jasper  manufacturer,  settled  down 
for  a  long  run  at  the  first  half-million.  "I'hey 
were  surprised,  and  gratifled,  at  the  outpour- 
ing of  pledges  from  local  people:  $400,000  is 
on  the  books  and  the  goal  should  be  reached 
by  the  end  of  the  month. 

Tliere  has  been  some  talk  about  the  demise 
of  the  private  colleges.  The  story  of  Walker 
College,  with  no  state  or  church  backing  and 
little  help  from  foundations,  proves  that  if 
a  'ocal  community  wants  to  support  a  small 
school,  it  can — without  running  up  a  huge 
debt  on  capital  growth  expenditures. 

Walker  Countians  arc  proud  of  their  ef- 
fort— and  Justifiably  so. 


QUAKER  POLICE  PRACIICES 


HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  25.  1968 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  recent, 
excellent  "Report  of  the  National  Advi- 
sory Commission  on  Civil  Disorders," 
that  Commission  listed  in  level  of  inten- 
sity the  most  deeply  held  grievances  of 
the  Negro  community.  The  first  griev- 
ance heading  the  list  is,  "police  prac- 
tices." 

Accordingly,  I  believe  we  should  give 
especial  consideration  to  the  resolution 
of  such  a  prominent  grievance.  In  line 
with  this,  let  us  take  note  of  the  remark- 
able recommendation  for  improving  po- 
lice practices,  and  also  policc-r,hetto  re- 
lations, contained  in  "A  Quaker  Ap- 
proach to  Police  Community  Relations." 
This  was  offered  in  a  talk  presented  at 
the  14th  annual  National  Institute  on 
Police  and  Community  Relations, 
May  19-2'*.  1968.  at  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity. The  talk  was  given  by  Ross 
Flanagan,  .'^ecrctarj'  of  the  Q-aaktr  Proj- 
ect on  Community  Conflict  of  217  Second 
Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  100C3. 

The  proposal  detailed  by  ..Ir.  Flanagan 
has  been  explored  as  part  of  a  Buffalo, 
N.Y.,  police  training  project.  While  it  is 
probably  too  early  to  tell  results  in  actual 
practice,  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Flanagan 
is  so  appealing  at  this  critical  time,  that 
I  offer  it  for  the  Record,  as  follows: 
A  Quaker  Approach  to  PoLiCE-Co>iMrr.iiv 
Relations 

■i'ou  may  wonder  what  a  Quaker  is  doing 
up  here  participating  ;^  a  resource  speaker 
at  a  Police  Conference.  Traditionally,  we 
have  been  one  of  those  religious  groups 
which  has  sought  to  stand  apart  from  vio- 
lence or  any  institution  such  as  the  military 
or  the  police  likely  to  be  involved  In  it.  Our 
emphasis,  not  unlike  that  of  other  religious 
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and  social  service  agencies,  has  been  that  of 
trying  to  eliminate  the  causes  of  war  and 
violence  on  the  one  liand.  while  helping  to 
relieve  the  consequences  or  casualties  of  vio- 
lence on  the  other. 

But  lately  we've  discovered  that  whether 
or  not  we  want  anything  to  do  with  violence. 
It  Is  having  ;-omethlng  to  do  with  us.  So 
we  have  begun  working  on  varions  a.'^pects. 
dynamics  and  conditions  of  the  prublem  of 
violence  itself,  in  an  cfl'ort  to  see  what  new 
methods  can  be  discovered  to  help  individ- 
uals, institutions  and  communities  cope  with 
and  respond  to  violent  situations  more  crea- 
tively. Put  another  way.  our  aim  is  to  en- 
courage all  people — wh..tever  ilielr  role  in 
society — to  expand  their  capacity  lor  pence. 

We  have  become  interested  and  involved 
with  the  police  because  we  have  recognized 
that  the  men  of  your  profession  are  most 
directly  in  touch  witli  the  violent  side  of 
American  society  and  any  elfort  to  get  at  the 
problem  must  therefore  Ijegln  with  some  ap- 
preciation of  your  experience. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  obviously 
brought  to  this  new  undertaking,  a  number 
of  our  own  assumptions  having  to  do  with 
the  present  climate  of  violence  and  the  role 
of  the  police.  Some  of  tlie  most  important  of 
these  are  as  follows: 

I.  It  is  imperative  to  the  welfare  of  Ameri- 
can society  in  general  and  that  of  the  police 
and  the  dissident  groups  in  particular  that 
some  way  be  found  to  short-circuit  the 
vicious  cycle  of  racism — rage — fcar^vlolence 
which  has  sprung  up  and  Ijeen  spurred  on 
by  the  belligerent  attitudes  and  actions  of 
some  white  men.  black  men.  citizens  and 
I)olice.  Unless  something  is  done  to  check 
this  brutalizing  process,  people  will  bccfime 
more  and  more  suspicious,  learfui  and  defen- 
sive in  their  ablUty  to  lelate  to  or.e  another, 
the  climate  will  become  so  emotionally 
charged  as  to  sabotage  all  significant  move- 
ments and  demands  lor  change,  and  the  job 
of  the  ix5lice  will  become  ever  more  hazard.jus 
and  lonely.  The  challenge  to  you  as  police- 
men, then.  Is  to  break  the  chain  of  incren.«- 
Ingly  violent  action  and  reaction  by  exercis- 
ing your  professional  capacity  lor  patici  te 
and  restriUnt:  refusing  U)  let  your  own  be- 
havior descend  to  that  of  the  crowd  and 
helping  to  set  an  example  lor  others  of  wh.it 
It  really  means  to  be  a  tn.in. 

II.  The  second  assumption  we  have  made 
in  embarking  upon  our  work  in  this  field 
is  that  the  future  of  the  police  as  an  insti- 
tution and  profession  distinct  from  the  mili- 
tary depends  up.in  devrlopin?  ;e  s  and  Ic^s 
vio.ent  means  for  ordering  society.  Or.  us  one 
officer  from  Los  Angeles  put  it  to  me  two 
years  ago  at  this  Institut::  'One  thliig  I 
know  Jrom  eicperienoe,  v.'e  sure  i.s  heli  can't 
h.^Icl  lliis  society  lo-^ethcr  vi;h  a  pun  "  We 
thiiik  it  v/ell  to  remember  the  lesson  learned 
by  the  U.H  military  in  Vie  n  .m,  namely: 
thai  lirepower  is  a  lou.-jy  substitute  for  man- 
power in  coping  with  .';oci.U  revol'jtion,  and 
that  a  "show  of  force"  is  best  made  v.  1th 
men  and  not  with  weapons. 

III.  We  are  ccinvinced  .iiit  police  crmmii- 
nity  relations  is  a  two-w:iy  street;  that  ia 
order  for  the  current  siiuation  to  Improve, 
the  community  must  sophisticate  its  own 
undeist.\ndirig  of  l.iw,  police  procedure  .ir.d 
the  role  of  police  in  society.  As  things  st.«;  d 
now.  the  police  are  cjuite  o:t  n  t)  e  cr.iy 
representatives  of  the  communily-at-ljrta 
in  direct  :nd  irequent  cont.ict  with  t.'ic  res- 
idents of  minority  neighborhoods.  If  cfjual 
justice  is  to  be  assured,  the  rvhite  n:aj.;>riiy 
mu  t  not  abdicate  its  respnnsil;i;i'..les  fcr 
holdir.:;  the  police  account.ible  for  llicir  ac- 
tions. At  the  same  time,  the  jxilicc  would 
seem  well  advised  to  welcome  such  commu- 
rn'ov  interest  and  involvement  in  the  peace- 
keeping problems  of  the  police,  because  the 
more  citizens  become  actively  concerned  with 
police  functions  and  dlfficuities.  the  more 
commtmity  support  police  departments  are 
likely  to  get  in  raising  salaries,  modernizing 
facilities  and  recruiting  men. 
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rv.  If  the  police  are  to  continue  to  fulflU 
their  role  as  servant*  of  the  entire  commu- 
nity, they  must  expose  and  invest  themselves 
as  much  at  possible  In  high  tension  neigh- 
borhoods  in  order  that  their  individuality 
may  be  established  In  the  minds  and  eyes  of 
the  youth  and  older  residents  Stereotypes  of 
the  police  as  "the  enemy"  or  "soldier  in  an 
oocupylni?  army"  are  most  meaningfully 
challenged  by  the  human  warmth  and  pres- 
ence of  policemen — In  and  out  of  uniform, 
on  and  ofl  duty. 

V  The  community  at  large  and  the  police 
and  politicians  In  particular  ought  to  make 
every  effort  to  Identify  rec\irrlng  police  citi- 
zen friction  pain's  and  focus  community 
attention  on  their  correction.  No  offlecr  wants 
to  make  a  fuse  of  himself,  so  the  sooner  he 
becomes  aware  of  those  situations  which  are 
most  likely  to  trigger  larger  trouble,  the  more 
sensitive  his  own  attitudes  and  actions  are 
likely  to  become  Politicians  can  also  benefit 
from  an  early  Identification  of  fuse  situations 
inasmuch  as  they  can  use  this  Information 
not  only  to  pull  the  revealed  fuse  (for  ex- 
ample, corner-lounging),  but  to  get  down  to 
the  root  conditions  ijobs  and  recreation 
areas  I  and  do  something  about  them 

VI.  Significant  new  problems  and  domes- 
tic crises  confronting  the  police  make  ob- 
vious trre  need  for  new  and  substantively 
different  -methods  of  training.  Tou  can't  ex- 
pect men  trained  to  deal  with  marginal 
criminal  elements  to  overnight  acquire  and 
demonstrate  professional  competence  In  the 
control  of  racial  violence  and  social  conflict. 
The  lecture  concept  approach  to  human 
relations  traming  In  which  ouuide  resource 
speakers  attempt  to  educate  men  to  abstract 
theories  of  sociology,  psychology  and  human 
relations  Is  clearly  a  failure  No  group  of 
human  beings  can  be  expected  to  absorb  as 
much  verbiage  and  as  many  different  ideas 
as  police  are  being  bombarded  with  today 
diulng  a  few  brief  weeks  and  months  of 
training.  If  training  Is  to  be  helpful  to  the 
man  on  the  beat,  it  must  be  oriented  more 
completely  to  the  problems  he  Is  likely  to 
encounter  there  while  helping  him  see  and 
experience  for  himself  a  variety  of  more  or 
less  suitable  ways  in  which  to  handle  each 
situation. 

VII.  Exclusive  or  primary  emphasis  on 
attitude  change  in  human-relations  train- 
ing for  (xjiicemen  is  a  mistake  since  this 
rarely  is  accomplished  and  moreover  falls 
to  deal  with  the  very  real  problems  posed 
by  the  dynamics  of  violence  with  which  the 
men  must  cope.  At  best,  attempts  to  change 
police  attitudes  towards  minority  groups 
frequently  impose  only  a  thin  veneer  of 
verbal  and  physical  restraint  on  routine 
police  conduct,  a  veneer  abandoned  com- 
pletely when  push  comes  to  shove.  .\t  worse, 
training  programs  geared  to  attitude  change 
are  mentally  blocked  by  officers  understand- 
ably resistant  to  attempts  to  brainwash  them 
into  accepting  liberal  ideas,  assumptions  and 
values.  The  fact  Is  that  the  police  minority 
relationship  has  been  steadily  strained  and 
brutalized  to  '.he  point  where  today  many 
black  citizens  are  likely  to  become  inflamed 
simpiy  by  the  appearance  of  a  uniformed 
officer,  regardless  of  whether  he  addresses 
them  as  "boys." 

VIII.  The  relationship  between  the  police 
anci  the  minority  neighborhoods  Is  i>uch  that 
in  ;iine  of  civil  disorder,  there  Is  a  clear  and 
signlhcant  need  for  some  third  party  group 
to  play  a  itaison  and  emergency  service  role 
in  maintaining  some  sense  of  humanity  and 
c  >tiiinunity  amidst  the  embattled  forces. 
Witkfthe  politicians  and  police  preoccupied 
■witjf  the  struggle  to  restore  order  and  the  ri- 
ot^ disposed  to  defense  and  disorder,  clearly 

fTme  other  group  must  look  out  for  the  very 
real  problems  .ind  needs  of  p>eople  entrapped 
III  tiie  riot  areas.  To  abandon  the  streets  to 
\  lulence  and  sit  home  watching  the  TV  cov- 
erage of  local  riots  as  If  they  were  another 
nestern  movie  is  to  accommodate  one's  soul 
to  inhumanity.  Unarmed,  clearly  identified. 
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interracial  teams  of  citizens  ought  to  help 
get  the  innocent  to  safety  anri  the  Injured  to 
treatment,  while  Investigating  and  spiking 
rumors  and  notifying  families  of  the  where- 
abouu  and  welfare  of  their  Injured  or  ar- 
rested kin 

These,  then,  are  the  assumptions  which 
have  shaped  our  evolving  approach  to  the 
crisis  in  police  community  relations  Obvi- 
ously, they  are  open  to  question,  but  we  have 
had  to  begin  .somewhere  And  so.  with  these 
general  guidelines,  we  have  begun  to  experi- 
ment with  projects  of  four  types: 

First,  workshops  In  high-tension  neighbor- 
hoods aimed  at  the  Identification  and  correc- 
tion of  citizen  complaints  against  the  police, 
together  with  the  correction  of  certain  citi- 
zen misconceptions  concerning  police  pro- 
cedures; 

Second,  public  meetings  and  other  educa- 
tional programs  In  the  community  at  large. 
designed  to  increase  public  understanding  of 
the  critical  role  of  the  police  and  community 
support  lor  higher  salaries  and  qualifica- 
tions: 

Third,  police  recruit  and  In-servlce  train- 
ing courses  ami  programs  formulated  to  help 
Police  Departments  determine  which  officers 
will  or  will  not  respond  creatively  In  volatile 
situations: 

Fourth,  situation  briefings  and  Instruction 
In  first  aid  and  other  practical  skills  Intended 
to  prepare  concerned  members  of  the  reli- 
gious community  and  others  for  emergency 
service  and  assistance  to  the  victims  of  civil 
disorder. 

Clearly  our  most  significant  effort  to  date, 
however,  has  been  our  pilot  police  training 
project,  undertaken  in  cooperation  with  the 
Buffalo  Police  Department  and  funded  by 
the  Ford  Foundation  In  this  project  we  have 
sought  to  determine  the  applicability  of  the 
"critical  incident "  and  "role-pIaylng "  tech- 
niques to  this  matter  of  helping  officers  dis- 
cover more  professional  and  creative  me.ms 
for  coping  with  situations  of  civil  conftict 
and  racial  violence.  The  "critical  Incident 
technique"  was  developed  by  U  8  Air  Force 
psychologists  during  the  Second  World  War. 
when  It  was  used  In  gathering  reports  from 
combat  veterans  of  iiehavlor  observed  by 
them  which  was  especially  helpful  or  in- 
adequate in  ;kccomplishlng  the  assigned  mis- 
sion. The  "role-playing"  technique  is  a 
rather  widely-used  educational  and  training 
technique  in  which  Individuals  are  asked  to 
assume  the  roles  of  various  characters  faced 
with  a  given  situation  with  instructions  to 
act  out  their  assumed  roles  with  relation  to 
the  other  characters  and  the  problem  at 
hand 

In  Buffalo,  the  use  of  the  critical  Incident 
techniques  has  enabled  us  to  identify  a 
number  of  recurring  "fuse  situations."  In'ter- 
\-iews  with  100  Buffalo  police  officers  and  a 
lesser  number  of  minority  youth  have 
pointed  up  several  types  of  calls  and  police 
procedures  which  could  easily  erupt  Into 
larger  disturbances.  While  these  situations 
may  or  may  not  present  problems  In  your 
communities.  I  thought  perhaps  I  might 
share  one  of  them  with  you  by  way  of 
Illustration. 

srsPicious  LorrERiNc 

Two  umformed  officers  patrolling  in  a 
black  business  residential  neighborhood 
alter  midnight  detect  three  black  youths, 
each  carrying  a  box.  walking  toward  the 
street  irom  between  two  stores.  This  par- 
ticular neighborhood  has  been  the  scene  of 
repeated  robberies  in  recent  weeks  and  this 
has  increased  the  officers'  vigilance  In  their 
nightly  patrols.  The  officers  Etop  their  car.  the 
boys  see  them,  and  the  officers  yell  to  them 
to  come  over  to  the  car.  It  Is  a  hot  summer 
weekend  evening  and  many  of  the  neighbor- 
hood residents  are  out  on  their  porches, 
talking   and    relaxing. 

Now  In  this  situation  several  officers  re- 
ported they  have  questioned  and  frisked  the 
youth,  whom  they  describe  as  most  dlsres- 
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pectful  and  uncooperative  The  officers  then 
report  putting  the  youth  In  the  patrol  car 
in  lieu  of  further  Investigation.  The  yoxith 
for  their  part  resent  the  entire  police  action 
in  this  situation  but  are  particularly  pro- 
voked by  the  policeman  "going  In  my  pocket" 
and  "messing  with  my  property."  The  youth 
seem  to  consider  this  act  particularly  offen- 
sive and  Indicate  a  disposition  to  physically 
resist  at  this  point,  explaining  they  have 
been  told  by  their  parents  that  no  man 
has  a  right  to  go  through  pockets  without 
a  search  warrHnt.  Over  and  beyond  this, 
however,  the  youth  also  report  growing 
neighborhood  sensitivity  to  their  placement 
and  detention  in  a  i>ollce  car  for  any  pur- 
pose except  their  lawful  arrest.  The  fuselike 
nature  of  this  situation  Is  therefore  readily 
apparent. 

Now.  when  It  comes  to  role-playing  this 
situation  as  part  of  the  training  workshop, 
members  of  the  black  community  are  Invited 
to  participate  in  acting  out  the  situation, 
together  with  the  police,  thereby  insuring 
a  greater  degree  of  realism. 

Citizens  and  officers  are  asked  to  wear 
ordinary  street  clothes  with  the  police  hat. 
nightstick,  gun  and  gunbelt  being  the  only 
visible  symbols  of  police  authority.  The  sit- 
uation is  played  through  three  times.  First. 
the  otncers  are  asked  to  play  the  police  while 
the  citizens  play  the  citizens.  However,  in 
the  second  enactment  of  the  situation,  the 
roles  are  reversed  with  the  officers  playing 
the  citizens  and  the  citizens  playing  the 
police.  Then.  In  the  third  run-through,  the 
officers  are  asked  to  play  the  roles  of  model 
citizens  as  the  police  would  like  them,  and 
the  citizens  are  asked  to  play  the  roles  of 
model  policemen  as  the  citizens  would  wish 
them.  By  reversing  the  roles  In  this  way, 
the  action  Is  not  restricted  to  how  the  police 
and  the  citizens  chose  to  depict  themselves, 
but  abruptly  shifts  the  focus  to  how  the 
citizens  and  the  police  perceive  one  an- 
other. For  ultimately,  of  course,  out  on  the 
street  the  policeman  must  deal  with  how 
other  people  perceive  him  or  think  he  should 
act.  Rarely  do  their  perceptions  match  his 
own  self-image. 

One  final  but  Important  component  in 
this  pilot  training  project  Is  the  Performance 
Evaluation  Form  on  which  the  officers  at- 
tending the  workshops  are  .asked  to  note  those 
things  said  or  done  by  the  police  and  the 
citizens  which  seemed  to  have  either  a  mod- 
erating or  an  aggravating  effect  on  each 
given  fuse  situation. 

By  way  of  summary  let  me  simply  say 
that  If  I  were  asked  to  draw  a  conclusion 
from  my  own  limited  experience  in  working 
on  these  problems  of  police  community  rela- 
tions, it  would  undoubtedly  be  that  each  of 
us  needs  all  of  us  more  than  we  know.  None 
of  us — pwllcemen.  poor  people,  politicians, 
social  scientists  and  Quakers  alike — have  any 
pat  answers  to  some  of  these  incredibly 
explosive  social  crises.  Yet  it  Is  clear  that 
unless  we  all  work  together — exchanging  our 
perspectives,  combining  our  energies  and 
sustaining  our  resolve — we  cannot  hope  to 
short-circuit  that  vicious  cycle  of  racism- 
rage-lear-vlolence  which  threatens  our  land. 

Two  years  ago.  a  New  York  City  police 
officer  named  Bill  Wetteroth  op>ened  what 
might  otherwise  have  been  a  locked  door  in 
my  life.  I  was  a  civilian — a  Quaker  who  didn't 
believe  in  guns — a  protestor  who  h.id  been 
arrested  more  than  once  for  nonviolent  wit- 
ness against  war.  Yet  Bill  helped  get  me  ac- 
cepted as  one  of  the  first  civilian  graduate 
students  at  the  New  York  College  of  Police 
Science. 

Since  then.  I  have  grown  a  lot  through 
times  of  frustration,  tension  and  trial.  In- 
deed there  were  moments  when  I  thought 
it  would  be  impossible  to  maintain  com- 
munity with  both  the  police  and  my  embat- 
tled, suffering  brothers  in  Washington  D.C. 
and  Vietnam.  For  even  as  I  struggled  to 
develop  my  ties  of  friendship  with  each  group, 
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I  found  myself  risking  rejection  as  an  enemy 
by  the  other. 

But  somehow  we  made  It.  The  police 
stretched,  my  militant  friends  stretched,  and 
I  stretched,  and  miraculously  we  have  all 
managed  to  hold  on  to  each  other's  basic 
humanity. 

And  that's  really  what  I've  wanted  more 
than  anythinc  elst  to  say  here  this  mornliig — 
For  OoU's  sake,  for  peoples'  sake,  for  our 
For  0;id's  sake,  for  people's  .sake,  for  our 
children's  .sake,  don't  anyone  let  go.  White 
ies,  citizens,  policemen—  we  must  all  hold 
on  .  .  . 


THE  CLASS  OP  1986— WHERE  IS  IT 
GOING? 
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HON.  TOM  BEVILL 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  25,  1968 

Mr.  BEVITiIi.  Mr.  Speaker,  occasion- 
ally an  individual  comes  along  who  pos- 
sesses a  rare  insight  into  human  nature, 
an  insight  into  life  and  our  constant 
strupgle  with  ourselves  and  our  environ- 
ment. When  such  an  Individual  is  also 
blessed  with  the  ability  to  express  this 
knowledge  in  a  clear  and  concise  way, 
we  are  indeed  fortunate. 

Words  from  these  Individuals  are  al- 
ways interesting  and  informative  and 
often  ser\'e  as  the  incentive  which  keeps 
man  striving  for  greater  things. 

Tlie  words  of  these  individuals  often 
help  show  the  way  in  a  woiid  shadowed 
with  fear  and  anxiety.  They  show  that 
change  is  possible,  often  even  desirable; 
they  show  that  the  world  need  not  be 
static,  without  change  or  improvement; 
that  nothing  is  beyond  the  hope  of  those 
who  have  the  courage  to  try  the  new,  to 
be  different,  to  attempt  the  Impossible. 

Such  words  came  recently  to  us  in  a 
speech  delivered  by  my  very  good  friend 
and  constituent,  the  Honorable  OUie  W. 
Nabors.  Alabama  State  senator,  from 
Gadsden.  Ala.  Senator  Nabors  was  ad- 
dressing the  Phi  Kappa  Educational 
Fraternity  in  Birmingham,  Ala. 

This  speech  is  so  timely,  interesting, 
and  informative  that  I  feel  each  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  who  takes  time  to  read 
it,  will  find  it  a  source  of  enlightenment. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  insert 
Senator  Nabors'  speech  in  the  Extension 
of  Remarks  of  the  REconD.  The  speech 
follows: 

The  Class  op  1986:  Where  Is  It  Going? 
(By  Senator  Ollle  W.  Nabors) 

One  hundred  and  eight  years  ago.  the  great 
French  acrobat  Blondln  announced  his  in- 
tent to  walk  across  Niagara  Falls  on  a  t'ght- 
rope  carrying  a  man  on  his  back.  Over  a 
million  people.  Including  President  Fillmore 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  turned  out  to  watch. 
After  they  were  a  quarter  of  the  way  across, 
the  worried  passenger  urged  Blondin  to 
turn  back.  The  Frenchman  answered — in  a 
rough  translation  to  suit  my  purposes  here 
today — "Just  because  you're  on  the  top,  sir, 
doesn't  mean  you  know  where  you  Ye  going." 

I  mean,  of  course,  that  education  has  come 
of  age  In  this  country  .  .  .  that  it  Is  on  top. 
Now  the  question  is:  Do  we  know  where 
education  is  going? 

You  may  remember  the  reaction  of  the 
Indian  to  a  new  lighthouse  being  built.  After 
many  months,  whan  it  was  finished,  he  stood 
.■^taring  at  It  when  a  thick  fog  began  to  roll 
in.  'Ugh."  he  saW.  "Ught  shine,  bell  ring, 
horn  blow — but  fog  come  In  all  the  samet" 
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There  Is.  I  think,  a  moral  here  for  those  of 
us  who  are  concerned  with  the  quality  of 
education  In  America  today.  No  matter  how 
much  we  shine  our  lights,  anrl  ring  our  bells, 
and  blow  our  horns,  it  is  the  fog  that  we 
ultimately  must  contend  with. 

And  It  seems  to  me  that  the  first  clement 
of  fog  that  we  must  get  rid  of  is  our  fuzzy 
and  much-abused  notion  of  what  constitutes 
"education."  Perhaps  the  be.st  and  truest 
definition  I  hnve  heard  so  far  was  Albert 
Einstein's.  He  said,  "Education  Is  that  which 
remains  after  you  have  furgotten  everything 
you    learned   at   school." 

Now.  this  rccnis  ut  me  to  be  more  than  a 
mere  witticism  at  the  expense  of  teachers 
and  textbooks.  What  Einstein  meant—  like 
everything  he  said — was  both  very  simple  and 
very  profound. 

He  meant  that  "education"  Is  not  a  mass 
of  inert  lacts  or  Ideas,  but  an  attitvdr,  a 
stple,  an  appetite,  an  approach,  a  frame 
of  mind,  a  continuing  function  of  the  full 
personality. 

What  is  an  educated  person?  Clearly,  it 
Is  not  merely  one  who  has  lots  of  informa- 
tion. The  V/orld  Almanac  has  plenty  of  in- 
forniatioii. 

It  is  not  merely  one  who  can  accompll.sh 
Eonic  technical,  .specialized  Job.  We  are  turn- 
ing out  machines  today  that  can  do  many 
of  those  Jobs  much  better  and  faster  (and 
cheaper)  than  any  jierson  can. 

It  is  not  merely  a  person  who  has  finished 
.1  Grade-A  college  with  high  marks,  and 
received  a  diploma. 

In  my  view,  we  can  only  say  we  hpve  really 
educated  a  person  when  he  functions  at  his 
full  potential  as  a  human  being  In  the  kind 
of  world  he  (not  us)  will  I>e  living  in. 

Let's  then  focus  our  imaginations  on  the 
kind  of  world  the  children  of  today  will  be 
graduating  into.  However  I  make  my  com- 
putations, a  child  bom  today  will  be  grad- 
uating from  high  school  in  1986.  Assuming 
none  of  us  want  to  accept  George  Orwell's 
premises  about  1986.  let  us  speculate  together 
about  the  high  school  class  of  1986  and  the 
world  they  will  be  stepping  into.  As  we  spec- 
ulate, however,  let  us  do  bo  with  the  humility 
this  task  deserves. 

.SPACE    AGE    SCIENCE 

Those  of  us  whose  intellectual  nourish- 
ment, not  too  many  years  ago.  consisted  of 
a  substantial  diet  of  the  Sunday  comics, 
knew  that  only  Buck  Rogers  took  seriously 
the  possibility  of  interplanetary  space  ve- 
hicles. But  we  may  have  already  forgotten 
that  Buck  Rogers  was  supposed  to  be  operat- 
ing in  the  25th  Century. 

Today,  less  than  ten  years  after  the  sput- 
nik, it  has  become  commonplace  to  talk  about 
a  man  landing  on  the  moon.  Within  twenty 
years,  however,  it  is  quite  likely  that  a  perma- 
nent base  will  have  been  established  on  the 
moon  for  ten  men  or  so  for  an  indefinite 
stay. 

The  moon,  however,  will  not  long  appease 
our  ravenous  appetlties  for  new  worlds  to 
conquer.  Man  will  very  likely  land  on  the 
planet  Mars  and  return  in  this  century. 

Let's  get  dovm  to  earth.  Already,  we  see 
announcements  of  "Jumbo"  Jets:  drastically 
reducing  the  cost  of  travel,  making  this  big, 
wide  world  available  to  many  of  our  cltli^ens 
who  may  have  previously  considered  'abroad" 
as  a  fairyland  that  for  them  would  always 
exist  only  on  a  classroom  globe,  or  on  a  film. 
Only  a  few  years  away  are  supersonic  Jets 
that  will  make  any  place  in  the  world  not 
too  many  hours  away.  Past  that  we  win  see 
ballistic  missiles  that  will  squeeze  the  world 
into  a  really  small  round  ball  where  distances 
are  recorded  in  minutes.  "One  World"  will 
become  a  reality  at  a  rate  that  Wendell  WIU- 
kle  couldn't  have  Imagined. 

LirE    SCIENCE 

Let's  turn  to  the  field  of  medicine  which 
Is  probably  In  for  the  most  C-xcltlng  time  of 
Its  life  and  therefore,  I  might  add.  your  life. 

It  is  almost  certain  this  class  of  1986  will 
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live  longer,  perhaps  far  longer,  than  any 
other  generation  in  history. 

Proi-ress  In  haslr  understanding  of  the 
Immunological  barriers  is  very  likely  indeed, 
and  with  it  comes  the  transplantation  of 
natural  organs  like  kidneys,  hearts,  livers, 
spleens,  etc.  Many  of  us  have  i  rouble  know- 
ing who  we  are  in  this  ambl;ni"us  v.-orld. 
Imagine  the  I>sychologleal  clinifuUies  of 
knowlni'  that  live  of  your  vital  organs  fnicc 
beloii|»ecl  to  someone  else. 

But  even  If  this  work  Inils.  \vc  can  exjicct 
with  confidence  artifirial  irpans  made  nvit  of 
new  malorinls.  <  r  electronic  instrumeius  that 
cnrrj  out  lunclions  formerly  ertrried  out.  l(jr 
example  by  a  li'lling  heart 

Whether  these  particular  approaches  lo 
extending  life  lall  i.r  not.  we  lan  expect  to 
.see  major  eforts  in  the  Clienticnl  control  of 
the  aging  process,  with  the  possibility  that 
life  can  someday  be  extended  by  many  years. 

As  yoti  contemplate  the  extension  of  the 
life  s[uin.  I  am  .sure  your  minds  hef^ln  lo 
r.'.'ini  over  the  uncertain  terrain  that  needs  lo 
be  explored  .  .  for  example,  the  eeonomic 
imijact  of  such  a  iiopulatlon  shift,  the  r.oelal 
impact,  the  chsnge  in  jamihi  relationshtjis 
implied,  the  chnnpe  in  luislness  working  re- 
lationships and  the  resp<!n«;lhilitieK  suggested 
by  any  significant  change  In  t!ie  nge  distribu- 
tion of  our  population.  Probably  not  too 
ninny  of  us  want  to  contemplate  cities  even 
more  clogged,  confused,  complex,  conglom- 
erated. 

But  this  may  be  of  klnderr'arten  v.ariety 
compared  to  another  broad  .sclentifir  assault 
on  the  stuff  humans  are  made  of.  Whether 
you  call  It  genetics  or  molecular  engineering, 
it  is  pretty  heady  stuff. 

Many  will  say  this  work  Is  mlBChlevous 
tampering;  others  will  my  It  is  sublimely 
holy  work.  But  by  themselves,  editorial  Judg- 
ments of  either  kind  v.ill  probably  not  slg- 
nifirantly  affect  the  Irrepressible  flow  of  some 
preliminary  answers  to  the  tantalizing  ques- 
tion of  how  to  create  and  change  humfin  be- 
ings. 

Sometime,  we  uill  probably  see  chemical 
control  or  altering  of  specific  personallrv 
cliaracteristics.  This  will  require  some  fasci- 
nating and  enormously  human  deriraouB 
about  what  kind  of  person  you  want  to  be. 

.Still  later,  we  may  see  blochcmicals  that 
modify  genes,  that  raise  the  "quillty"  of  the 
stufT  we're  made  of;  in  short,  the  engineering 
of  change  of  human  molecules. 

COMPrTFR    SCIEVCES 

Witliln  ten  years,  we  will  see  computer 
memories  in  the  range  of  a  trillion  bit  ca- 
pacity, compared  to  the  trifling  million  and 
billion  bit  capacities  now. 

This  makes  possible  the  development  of 
goal  oriented  computers  .  .  .  called  "heuris- 
tics." which  is  defined  as  '.serving  to  find 
out  or  discover."  These  creatures  of  our  own 
invention  will  in  the  not  too  distant  future 
not  only  reach  solutions  much  faster  than 
man.  but  by  means  that  might  t  .\ke  us  many 
lifetimes  to  underst.md. 

From  my  discussions  with  experts,  our 
class  of  1986  may  well  In  their  lifetimes  see 
what  one  might  call  high  I.Q  computers  .  .  . 
which  can  compreherd  I.Q.  le.-^ts  and  nial-e 
embarrassingly  high  scores 

As  computers  grow  faster  and  "brighter." 
we  will  also  see  suiprising  developments  in 
storage  and  retrieval  tcrliiiirjues  and  in  voice 
recognition.  The.se  developments  in  turn  may 
make  a  kind  of  individualized  instruction 
possible.  The  student  and  "teacher"  would 
be  on  opposite  ends  of  an  electronic  log:  simi- 
lar in  concept  hut.  I  must  sny.  a  bit  dif- 
ferent in  execution  from  Mark  Hopkins'  log. 

There  i.s  alre.ady  another  knowledce  revo- 
lution brewing  .  .  .  equally  hcadv.  if  I  may 
be  pardoned  a  pun  ...  in  the  area  above  our 
necks  where.  1  think  we  would  ;'gree.  our 
pervasive  and  deep  ignorance  !s  iiiipressive.  I 
am  referring,  of  course,  to  the  brain. 

As  one  visits  with  the  great  academic 
brains  of  our  best  universities,  one  can  sense 
the  new  frontlei,  the  new  excitement.  Let  us 
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rv.  If  the  police  are  to  continue  to  fulflll 
their  role  as  servants  of  the  entire  commu- 
nity, ihey  must  rxpoee  and  invest  themaelve* 
as  much  as  possible  In  high  tension  neigh- 
borhoods in  order  that  their  Individuality 
may  be  established  In  the  minds  and  eyes  of 
the  youth  and  older  residents  Stereotypes  of 
the  police  as  ''the  enemy"  or  "soldier  in  an 
oi'C'ipylni;  army"  are  meet  meaningfully 
challenged  by  the  human  warmth  and  pres- 
ence of  policemen — In  and  out  of  uniform, 
on  and  oil  duty. 

V  The  community  at  large  and  the  police 
and  politicians  in  particular  ought  to  make 
every  effort  to  Identify  recurring  police  citi- 
zen friction  p->lnM  and  focus  community 
attention  on  their  correction.  No  offlecr  wants 
to  make  a  fuse  of  himself,  so  the  sooner  he 
becomes  aware  of  those  situations  which  are 
most  likely  to  trigger  larger  trouble,  the  more 
sensitive  his  own  attitudes  and  actions  are 
likely  to  become  Politicians  can  also  benefit 
from  an  early  Identification  of  fuse  situations 
Inasmuch  as  they  can  use  this  Information 
not  only  to  pull  the  revealed  fuse  (for  ex- 
ample, corner-lounging) .  but  to  get  down  to 
the  root  conditions  ijoba  and  recreation 
areas  I  and  do  something  about  them. 

VI  Significant  new  problems  and  domes- 
tic crises  confronting  the  police  make  ob- 
vious trre  need  for  new  and  substantively 
different  -methods  of  training.  Tou  can't  ex- 
pect men  trained  to  deiU  with  marginal 
criminal  elements  to  overnight  acquire  and 
demonstrate  professional  competence  in  the 
control  of  racial  violence  and  social  conflict. 
The  lecttjre  concept  approach  to  human 
relations  training  In  which  outside  resource 
sp>eakers  attempt  to  educate  men  to  abstract 
theories  of  sociology,  psychology  and  human 
relations  la  clearly  a  failure  No  ^roup  of 
human  beings  can  be  expected  lo  absorb  as 
much  verbiage  and  as  many  different  ideas 
as  police  are  being  bombarded  with  today 
during  a  few  brief  weeks  and  months  of 
training.  If  training  Is  to  be  helpful  to  the 
man  on  the  beat,  it  must  be  oriented  more 
completely  to  the  problems  he  Is  likely  to 
encounter  there  while  helping  him  see  and 
experience  for  himself  a  variety  of  more  or 
less  suitable  ways  in  which  to  handle  each 
situation. 

VII  Exclusive  or  primary  emphasis  on 
attitude  change  in  human-relations  train- 
ing for  policemen  is  a  mistake  since  this 
rarely  is  accomplished  and  moreover  fails 
to  deal  with  the  very  real  problems  posed 
by  the  dynamics  of  violence  with  which  the 
men  must  cop*  At  best,  attempts  to  change 
police  attitudes  towards  minority  groups 
frequently  impose  only  a  thin  veneer  of 
verbal  and  physical  restraint  on  routine 
pclice  conduct,  a  veneer  abandoned  com- 
pletely when  push  comes  to  shove.  At  worse, 
training  programs  geared  to  attitude  change 
are  mentally  blocked  by  officers  understand- 
ably resistant  to  attempts  to  brainwash  them 
into  accepting  liberal  ideas,  assumptions  and 
values.  The  fact  is  that  the  police  minority 
relationship  has  been  steadily  strained  and 
brutalized  to  the  point  where  today  many 
black  citizens  are  likely  to  become  inflamed 
simpiy  by  the  appearance  of  a  uniformed 
otfloer.  regardless  of  whether  he  addresses 
them  cis    'boys.  ' 

VIII  The  relationship  between  the  police 
anU  the  minority  neighborhoods  is  such  that 
in  time  of  civil  disorder,  there  Is  a  clear  and 
signitlcant  need  for  some  third  party  group 
to  play  a  liaison  and  emergency  service  role 
ill  maintaining  some  sense  of  humanity  and 
c  .ininunlty  amidst  the  embattled  forces. 
With  the  politicians  and  police  preoccupied 
with  the  struggle  to  restore  order  and  the  ri- 
oters disposed  to  defense  and  disorder,  clearly 
some  other  group  must  look  out  for  the  very 
real  problems  and  needs  of  people  entrapped 
in  the  riot  areas.  To  abandon  the  streets  to 
\  loience  and  sit  home  watching  the  TV  cov- 
erage of  local  riots  as  IX  they  were  another 
v.estern  movie  is  to  accommodate  one's  soul 
to  inhumanity.  Unarmed,  clearly  Identlfled, 
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interracial  teams  of  citizens  ought  to  help 
get  the  innocent  to  safety  anri  the  Injured  to 
treatment,  while  investigating  and  spiking 
rumors  and  notifying  families  of  the  where- 
abouts and  welfare  of  their  Injured  or  ar- 
rested kin 

These,  then,  are  the  assumptions  which 
have  shaped  our  evolving  approach  to  the 
crisis  In  police  community  relations  Obvi- 
ously, they  are  open  to  question,  but  we  have 
had  to  begin  somewhere  And  so.  with  these 
general  guidelines,  we  have  begun  to  experi- 
ment with  projects  of  foiir  types: 

First,  workshops  In  high-tension  neighbor- 
hoods aimed  at  the  Identlflcatlon  and  correc- 
tion of  citizen  complaints  against  the  police, 
together  with  the  correction  of  certain  citi- 
zen misconceptions  concerning  police  pro- 
cedures; 

Second,  public  meetings  and  other  educa- 
tional programs  in  the  community  at  large, 
designed  to  Increase  public  understanding  of 
the  critical  role  of  the  police  and  community 
support  for  higher  salaries  and  quallflca- 
tlons: 

Third,  police  recrtilt  and  In-servlce  train- 
ing courses  and  programs  formulated  to  help 
Police  Departments  determine  which  officers 
will  or  win  not  respond  creatively  In  volatile 
situations: 

Fourth,  situation  briefings  and  Instruction 
In  Arst  aid  and  other  practical  skills  Intended 
to  prepare  concerned  members  of  the  reli- 
gious community  and  others  for  emergency 
service  and  assistance  to  the  victims  of  dvU 
dl.^order. 

C'early  our  most  significant  effort  to  date, 
however,  has  been  our  pilot  police  training 
project,  undertaken  in  cooperation  with  the 
Buffalo  Police  Department  and  funded  by 
the  Ford  Foundation.  In  this  project  we  have 
sought  to  determine  the  applicability  of  the 
"critical  Incident"  and  "role-playing"  tech- 
niques to  this  matter  of  helping  officers  dis- 
cover more  professional  and  creative  me.ins 
for  coping  with  situations  of  civil  conflict 
and  racial  violence.  The  "critical  Incident 
technique"  was  developed  by  US  Air  Force 
psychologists  during  the  Second  World  War. 
when  it  was  used  in  gathering  reports  from 
combat  veterans  of  behavior  observed  by 
them  which  was  especially  helpful  or  in- 
adequate in  accomplishing  the  assigned  mis- 
sion. The  "role-playing"  technique  is  a 
rather  widely-used  educational  and  training 
technique  in  which  individuals  are  asked  to 
assume  the  roles  of  various  characters  faced 
With  a  given  situation  with  instructions  to 
act  out  their  assumed  rolee  with  relation  to 
the  other  characters  and  the  problem  at 
hand. 

In  Buffalo,  the  use  of  the  critical  Incident 
tec-hniques  has  enabled  us  to  identify  a 
number  of  recurring  "fuse  situations."  Inter- 
views With  100  Buffalo  police  officers  and  a 
lesser  number  of  minority  youth  have 
pointed  up  several  types  of  calls  and  police 
procedures  which  could  easily  erupt  Into 
larger  disturbances.  While  these  situations 
may  or  may  not  present  problems  in  your 
communities.  I  thought  perhaps  I  might 
share  one  of  them  with  you  by  way  of 
illustration. 

SUSPICIOUS    LOITERING 

Two  uniformed  officers  patrolling  in  a 
black  business  residential  neighborhood 
alter  midnight  detect  three  black  youths, 
each  carrying  a  box.  walking  toward  the 
street  from  between  two  stores.  This  par- 
ticular neighborhood  has  been  the  scene  of 
repeated  robberies  in  recent  weeks  and  this 
has  increased  the  officers'  vigilance  In  their 
nightly  patrols.  The  officers  stop  their  car.  the 
boys  see  them,  and  the  officers  yell  to  them 
to  come  over  to  the  car.  It  is  a  hot  summer 
weekend  evening  and  many  of  the  neighbor- 
hood residents  are  out  on  their  porches, 
talking   and    relaxing. 

Now  In  this  situation  several  officers  re- 
ported they  have  questioned  and  frisked  the 
youth,  whom  they  describe  as  most  dlsres- 
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pectful  and  uncooperative.  The  officers  then 
report  putting  the  youth  In  the  patrol  car 
in  lieu  of  further  investigation.  The  youth 
lor  their  part  resent  the  entire  police  action 
m  this  situation  but  are  particularly  pro- 
voked by  the  policeman  "going  In  my  pocket" 
and  "messing  with  my  property."  The  youth 
seem  to  consider  this  act  particularly  offen- 
sive and  indicate  a  disposition  to  physically 
resist  at  this  i>olnt.  explaining  they  have 
been  told  by  their  parents  that  no  man 
has  a  right  to  go  through  pockets  without 
a  search  warrant.  Over  and  beyond  this, 
however,  the  youth  also  report  growing 
neighborhood  sensitivity  to  their  placement 
and  detention  in  a  police  car  for  any  pur- 
pose except  their  lawful  arrest.  The  fuselike 
nature  of  this  situation  is  therefore  readily 
apparent. 

Now.  when  it  comes  to  role-playing  this 
situation  as  part  of  the  training  workshop, 
members  of  the  black  community  are  Invited 
to  participate  In  acting  out  the  situation, 
together  with  the  police,  thereby  insuring 
a  greater  degree  of  realism. 

Citizens  and  officers  are  asked  to  wear 
ordinary  street  clothes  with  the  police  hat. 
nightstick,  gun  and  gunbelt  being  the  only 
visible  symbols  of  police  authority.  The  sit- 
uation is  played  through  three  times.  First, 
the  officers  are  asked  to  play  the  police  while 
the  citizens  play  the  citizens.  However.  In 
the  second  enactment  of  the  situation,  the 
roles  are  reversed  with  the  officers  playing 
the  citizens  and  the  citizens  playing  the 
police.  Then,  in  the  third  run-through,  the 
officers  are  asked  to  play  the  roles  of  model 
citizens  as  the  police  would  like  them,  and 
the  citizens  are  asked  to  play  the  roles  of 
model  policemen  as  the  citizens  would  wish 
them.  By  reversing  the  roles  In  this  way, 
the  action  is  not  restricted  to  how  the  police 
and  the  citizens  chose  to  depict  themselves, 
but  abruptly  shifts  the  focus  to  how  the 
citizens  and  the  police  perceive  one  an- 
other. For  ultimately,  of  course,  out  on  the 
street  the  policeman  must  deal  with  how 
other  people  perceive  him  or  think  he  should 
act.  Rarely  do  their  perceptions  match  his 
own  self-image. 

One  final  but  Important  component  In 
this  pilot  training  project  Is  the  Performance 
Evaluation  Form  on  which  the  officers  at- 
tending the  workshops  are  asked  to  note  those 
things  said  or  done  by  the  police  and  the 
citizens  which  seemed  to  have  either  a  mod- 
erating or  an  aggi^vatlng  effect  on  each 
given  fuse  situation. 

By  way  of  summary  let  me  simply  say 
that  if  I  were  asked  to  draw  a  conclusion 
from  my  own  limited  experience  in  working 
on  these  problems  of  {xjllce /community  rela- 
tions. It  would  undoubtedly  be  that  each  of 
us  needs  all  of  us  more  than  we  know.  None 
of  us — pwUcemen,  poor  people,  politicians, 
social  scientists  and  Quakers  alike — have  any 
pat  answers  to  some  of  these  incredibly 
explosive  social  crises.  Yet  it  is  clear  that 
unless  we  all  work  together — exchanging  our 
perspectives,  combining  our  energies  and 
sustaining  our  resolve — we  cannot  hope  to 
short-circuit  that  \-lclous  cycle  of  racism- 
rage-fear-vlolence  which  threatens  our  land. 

Two  years  ago,  a  New  York  City  jxilice 
officer  named  Bill  Wetteroth  opened  what 
might  otherwise  have  been  a  locked  door  in 
my  life.  I  was  a  civilian — a  Quaker  who  didn't 
believe  in  guns — a  protestor  who  h.id  been 
arrested  more  than  once  for  nonviolent  wit- 
ness against  war.  Yet  Bill  helped  get  me  ac- 
cepted as  one  of  the  first  civilian  graduate 
students  at  the  New  York  College  of  Police 
Science. 

Since  then.  I  have  grown  a  lot  through 
times  of  frustration,  tension  and  trial.  In- 
deed there  were  moments  when  I  thought 
it  would  be  impossible  to  maintain  com- 
munity with  both  the  police  and  my  embat- 
tled, suffering  brothers  in  Washington  D.C. 
aiid  Vietnam.  For  even  as  I  struggled  to 
develop  my  ties  of  friendship  with  each  group, 
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I  found  myself  ruling  rejection  as  an  enemy 
by  the  other. 

But  somehow  we  made  It.  The  police 
stretched,  my  iullttant  friends  stretched,  and 
I  stretched,  and  miraculously  we  have  all 
managed  to  hold  on  to  each  other's  basic 
humanity.  . 

And  that's  reaUy  what  I've  wanted  more 
thin  anythlnc  elst  to  say  here  this  morning — 
For  God's  sake,  JTor  peoples'  sake,  for  our 
For  G.id's  sake,  for  jjeciple's  .sake,  for  our 
children's  .sake,  don't  anyone  let  go.  White 
les,  citizens,  policemen-  we  must  all  hold 
on  .  .  . 


THE  CLASS  OP  1986— WHERE  IS  IT 
OOING? 


HON.  TOM  BEVILL 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  25.  1968 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  occasion- 
ally an  individual  comes  along  who  pos- 
sesses a  rare  insight  into  human  nature, 
an  insight  into  life  and  our  constant 
struggle  with  ourselves  and  our  environ- 
ment. When  such  an  Individual  is  also 
blessed  with  the  ability  to  express  this 
knowledge  in  a  clear  and  concise  way, 
we  are  indeed  fortunate. 

Words  from  these  individuals  are  al- 
ways interesting  and  informative  and 
often  serve  as  the  incentive  which  keeps 
man  striving  for  greater  things. 

The  words  of  these  individuals  often 
help  show  the  way  in  a  world  shadowed 
with  fear  and  anxiety.  They  show  that 
change  is  possible,  often  even  desirable; 
they  show  that  the  world  need  not  be 
static,  without  change  or  improvement; 
that  nothing  is  beyond  the  hope  of  those 
who  have  the  courage  to  try  the  new,  to 
be  different,  to  attempt  the  impossible. 

Such  words  came  recently  to  us  in  a 
speech  delivered  by  my  verj'  good  friend 
and  constituent,  the  Honorable  OUie  W, 
Nabors.  Alabama  State  senator,  from 
Gadsden,  Ala.  Senator  Nabors  was  ad- 
dressing the  Phi  Kappa  Educational 
Fraternity  in  Birmingham,  Ala. 

This  speech  is  so  timely,  interesting, 
and  informative  that  I  feel  each  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  who  takes  time  to  read 
it,  will  find  it  a  source  of  enlightenment. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  insert 
Senator  Nabors'  speech  in  the  Extension 
of  Remarks  of  the  Record,  The  speech 
follows: 

The  Class  op  1986:  Where  Is  It  Going? 
(By  Senator  OlUe  W.  Nabors) 

One  hundred  and  eight  years  ago,  the  great 
French  acrobat  Blondin  announced  his  in- 
tent to  walk  across  Niagara  Falls  on  a  t'ght- 
rope  carrying  a  man  on  his  back.  Over  a 
million  people,  Including  President  Fillmore 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  turned  out  to  watch. 
After  they  were  a  quarter  of  the  v/ay  across, 
the  worried  passenger  urged  Blondin  to 
turn  back.  The  Frenchman  answered — in  a 
rough  translation  to  suit  my  purposes  here 
today — "Just  because  you're  on  the  top.  sir, 
doesn't  mean  you  know  where  you're  going." 

I  mean,  of  course,  that  education  has  come 
of  age  in  this  country  .  .  .  that  it  Is  on  top. 
Now  the  question  is:  Do  we  know  where 
education  Is  going? 

You  may  remember  the  reaction  of  the 
Indian  to  a  new  lighthouse  being  built.  After 
many  months,  when  it  was  finished,  he  stood 
staring  at  It  when  a  thick  fog  began  to  roll 
In,  'Ugh,"  he  said,  "light  shine,  bell  ring, 
horn  blow — but  fog  come  In  all  the  same!" 
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There  Is,  I  think,  a  moral  here  for  those  of 
us  who  are  concerned  with  the  quality  of 
education  In  America  today.  No  matter  how 
much  we  thine  our  lights,  and  rlnj;  cur  bells, 
and  blow  our  horns,  it  is  the  fog  that  we 
ultimately  must  contend  with. 

And  it  seems  to  me  that  the  lirst  element 
of  fug  that  we  must  get  rid  of  is  our  fuzzy 
and  much-abused  notion  of  what  coiiKtitules 
"education."  Perhaps  the  best  and  truest 
definition  I  have  heard  so  far  was  Albert 
Einstein's  He  said,  "Edxicatloii  is  that  which 
remains  after  you  have  forgotten  everything 
you   learned   at  schofil." 

Now.  this  reeniK  to  me  to  be  more  than  a 
mere  witticism  at  the  expen.ie  of  teachers 
iiiid  textbooks.  What  Einstein  meant-  like 
everything  he  said — was  both  very  simple  and 
very  profound. 

He  meant  that  "education"  Is  not  a  mass 
of  inert  facts  or  ideas,  but  an  attitude,  a 
style,  an  appetite,  an  approach,  a  frame 
of  mind,  a  continuing  function  of  the  full 
l)cr.souality. 

What  is  an  educated  person?  Clearly.  It 
Is  not  merely  one  who  has  lots  of  informa- 
tion. The  World  Almanac  has  plenty  of  in- 
formation. 

It  Is  not  merely  one  who  can  nccompll.sh 
some  technical,  specialized  Job.  We  are  turn- 
ing out  machines  today  that  can  do  many 
of  those  jobs  much  better  and  faster  (and 
cheaper)  tliaii  any  person  can. 

It  is  not  merely  a  person  who  has  finished 
a  Grade-A  college  with  high  marks,  and 
received  a  diploma. 

In  my  view,  we  can  only  say  we  hpve  really 
educated  a  person  when  he  functions  at  his 
full  potential  as  a  human  being  In  the  kind 
of  world  he  (not  us)  will  be  living  In. 

Let's  then  focus  our  imaginations  on  the 
kind  of  world  the  children  of  today  will  be 
graduating  into.  However  I  make  my  com- 
jmtations,  a  child  bom  today  will  be  grad- 
uating from  high  school  in  1986.  Assuming 
none  of  us  want  to  accept  George  Orwell's 
premises  about  1986,  let  us  speculate  together 
about  the  high  school  class  of  1986  and  the 
world  they  will  be  stepping  Into.  As  we  spec- 
ulate, however,  let  us  do  so  with  the  humility 
this  task  deserves. 

.SPACE    AGE    SCIENCE 

Tliose  of  us  whose  intellectual  nourish- 
ment, not  too  many  years  ago.  conbisted  of 
a  substantial  diet  of  the  Sunday  comics, 
knew  that  only  Buck  Rogers  took  .seriously 
the  possibility  of  interplanetary  space  ve- 
hicles. But  we  may  have  already  lorgotten 
that  Buck  Rogers  was  supposed  to  be  operat- 
ing in  the  25tli  Century. 

Today,  less  than  ten  years  after  the  sput- 
nik, it  has  become  commonplace  to  talk  about 
a  man  landing  on  the  moon.  Within  twenty 
years,  however,  it  Is  quite  likely  that  a  perma- 
nent base  will  have  been  established  on  the 
moon  for  ten  men  or  so  for  an  Indefinite 
stay. 

The  moon,  however,  will  not  long  appease 
our  ravenous  appetltles  for  new  worlds  to 
conquer.  Man  will  very  likely  land  on  the 
planet  Mars  and  return  In  this  century. 

Let's  get  down  to  earth.  Already,  we  see 
announcements  of  "Jumbo"  jots:  drastically 
reducing  the  cost  of  travel,  making  this  big, 
wide  world  available  to  many  of  our  citizens 
who  may  have  previously  considered  'abroad" 
as  a  fairyland  that  for  them  would  always 
exist  only  on  a  classroom  t'lobe,  or  en  a  film. 
Only  a  few  years  away  are  supersonic  lets 
that  v.-lU  make  any  place  in  the  world  not 
too  many  hours  away.  Past  that  we  will  see 
ballistic  missiles  that  will  squeeze  the  world 
into  a  really  small  round  ball  where  distances 
are  recorded  in  minutes.  "One  World"  will 
become  a  reality  at  a  rate  that  Wendell  Win- 
kle couldn't  have  imagined. 

LIFE    SCIENCE 

Let's  turn  to  the  field  of  medicine  which 
Is  probably  In  for  the  most  exciting  time  of 
Its  life  and  therefore,  I  might  add.  your  life. 

It  is  almost  certain  this  class  of  1986  will 
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live  longer,  perhaps  far  longer,  than  any 
other  generation  in  history. 

ProtTcss  in  basic  understanding  of  the 
liuniunologlcal  barriers  Ik  very  likely  indeed, 
aiul  with  it  comes  the  transplantation  of 
natural  organs  like  kidneys,  henrts.  livers, 
spleens,  etc.  Many  of  vis  have  imuble  Know- 
ing who  we  are  In  this  ainblpuous  world. 
Imaf^liie  the  psychological  dlHieulties  of 
knowini^  that  live  of  your  vital  organ.s  tuce 
beloiiL'ed  to  soineone  else. 

But  even  if  this,  work  lails.  v.e  can  ex))rct 
with  confidence  arlifirial  crpans  made  out  of 
new  materials,  cr  electronic  instruniont.s  that 
carry  out  functions  formerly  carried  out.  lur 
example  by  a  Inilinp  hearl. 

Whether  these  particular  nppronchcs  to 
cxtpiuiliig  life  lull  or  not  we  i  an  expect  to 
see  major  eforts  in  the  Chetniral  control  of 
the  aging  process,  with  the  po.sslblllty  that 
life  can  sonieclay  be  extended  by  many  years. 

As  you  contemplate  the  e.xten.-'ion  of  the 
life  span.  I  am  sure  your  mind;;  bcftln  to 
roam  over  the  imcertain  terrain  tliat  needs  lo 
be  explored  .  .  lor  example,  the  rrononilc 
impact  of  such  a  population  .-liift.  the  social 
Impact,  the  change  In  loviily  relatlonrhl]is 
implied,  the  chnntre  in  burlnefs  worKlnp  re- 
lationships and  the  reKponr.ihiliticK  sucgeyled 
by  any  significant  chnnpe  in  the  f.pe  distribu- 
tion of  our  population.  Probably  not  loo 
ninny  of  us  want  lo  conteniplnte  dtie.s  even 
more  clogged,  confused,  complex,  conglom- 
erated. 

But  this  may  be  of  klndereartrn  variety 
compared  to  another  broad  scicnlific  assault 
on  the  stuff  humans  are  made  of.  Whether 
you  call  It  genetics  or  molecular  engineering, 
it  Is  pretty  heady  RtuiT. 

Many  will  say  this  work  Is  mischievous 
tampering:  others  v.-ill  say  it  is  sublimely 
holy  work.  But  by  themselves,  editorial  Judg- 
ments of  either  kind  will  probably  not  sig- 
nificantly a  fleet  the  Irrepressible  flow  of  some 
preliminary  answers  lo  the  tantali;'lng  ques- 
tion of  how  to  create  and  ch.inee  human  be- 
ines. 

Sometime,  we  \iin  probably  see  chemical 
control  or  altering  of  specific  personality 
characteristics.  This  will  require  some  fasci- 
nating and  enormously  human  ciecisionfi 
about  what  kind  of  person  you  want  to  be. 

.Still  later,  we  may  see  blochrmicals  that 
modify  penes,  that  raise  the  •'qu:illty"  of  the 
sitill  we're  made  of:  In  short,  the  engineering 
of  change  of  human  molecules. 

COMPITTER    SCIENCES 

Within  ten  years,  we  will  see  computer 
memories  in  the  range  of  a  trillion  bit  ca- 
pacity, compared  to  the  trifling  million  and 
billion  bit  capacities  now. 

This  makes  possible  the  development  of 
goal  oriented  computers  .  .  .  called  "heuris- 
tics." which  is  defined  as  '  serving  lo  find 
out  or  discover."  These  creatures  of  our  own 
Invention  \\-ill  in  the  not  too  distant  future 
not  only  reach  solutions  much  faster  than 
man.  but  by  means  that  might  take  us  many 
lifetimes  to  understand. 

From  my  discussions  with  experts,  cur 
class  of  1986  may  well  in  their  lifetimes  see 
what  one  might  call  high  l.Q.  computers  .  .  . 
which  can  comprehend  l.Q.  le.-:t.s  and  liiake 
embarra?singly  high  scores. 

As  computers  grow  faster  and  "brighter." 
we  will  also  see  surprising  developments  in 
storage  and  retrieval  tecijiiiqucs  and  In  voice 
recognition.  These  developments  In  turn  may 
make  a  kind  of  individualized  Instniction 
possible.  The  student  and  "teacher"  would 
be  on  opposite  ends  of  an  electronic  log:  simi- 
lar in  concept  but.  I  must  sny.  a  bit  cii;- 
ferent  In  execution  from  Mark  Hopkins'  log. 

There  i.s  already  another  knowledtie  revo- 
lution brewing  .  .  .  equally  headv.  if  I  may 
be  pardoned  a  pun  ...  in  the  area  above  our 
necks  where.  I  think  we  would  .•pree,  our 
pervasive  and  deep  ignorance  is  impressive.  I 
am  referring,  of  course,  to  the  brain. 

As  one  visits  with  the  great  academic 
brains  of  our  best  universities,  one  can  sense 
the  new  frontlei.  the  new  excitement.  Let  us 
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study  man.  these  men  are  saying.  Molecular 
biologists  are  saying  they  want  to  be  human 
biologists.  Physicists  whose  earlier  preoccu- 
pation was  the  structure  of  things  are  now 
saying  they  shall  become  biophysicists.  Psy- 
chologists long  Identtfled  with  rats,  academi- 
cally that  Is.  are  now  deeply  Involved  with 
children  and  how  their  earliest  learning  pat- 
terns are  formed 

Yes,  wc  can  all  speculate  about  the  world 
of  1986.  but  as  wise  historians,  our  sober  ex- 
perience of  the  last  20  years  tell  us  that  we 
should  not  be  seduced  by  the  temptation  to 
believe  our  own  specific  predictions.  Rather, 
we  should  be  humbled  by  the  reality  that  no- 
body really  knows  what  the  leaders  of  the 
year  2000  will  really  need  to  know.  Too  much 
depends  on  discoveries  not  yet  discovered. 
We  only  really  know  that  the  future  which 
tomorrow's  leaders  will  face  win  be  unbeliev- 
ably changed,  will  be  enormously  exciting 
but  largely  unpredictable. 

What  has  all  this  got  to  do  with  educa- 
Uon? 

TXCHNOtOOICAL    LITE«.\CY 

First,  we  are  probably  safe  in  saying  that 
the  whole  world  will  be  living  increasingly 
with  the  Implications  of  the  Age  of  Science 
and  Technology.  All  of  us.  living  in  these 
exciting. times,  must  feel  from  lime  to  time 
that  we  would  like,  in  the  words  of  the  recent 
mtisicai!  to  "Stop  the  world.  I  want  to  get 
off."  You  might  have  felt  like  the  80-year 
old  woman  who  wrote  as  follows:  "Dear  Sir: 
Why  do  we  have  to  go  to  the  moon?  Why 
can't  we  stay  on  this  earth  and  watch  tele- 
vision the  way  the  Good  Lord  intended?  " 

Isn't  it  already  clear  that  today's  and  cer- 
tainly tomorrow's  leaders,  however  gifted 
tn  their  grasp  of  the  humanities,  will  sufTer 
some  functional  Illiteracy  if  they  cannot  con- 
verse in  at  least  the  basic  language  of  mathe- 
matics or  the  underlying  physical  sciences. 

To  quote  Einstein  once  more;  "Our  age." 
he  said,  "is  characterized  by  the  perfection  of 
means  and  the  conf\ision  of  goals."  We  have 
the  means  to  get  almost  anywhere — even  to 
the  moon — but  we  do  not  know  why  we  want 
to  go  there,  or  what  we  want  to  do  when  we 
get  there. 

Every  age  has  its  own  Idols  that  it  wor- 
ships, usually  m  the  place  of  a  true  God.  Our 
contemporary  Idols.  In  many  quarters,  are 
Industry  and  Science.  But.  we  forget  that 
these  are  means,  not  ends.  Science  can  pro- 
vide us  with  medicines  to  save  our  lives,  or 
bombs  to  blow  us  up.  Industry  can  provide 
us  with  gadgets  and  gimmicks  to  cater  to 
our  vanity  and  self-centeredness.  or  with 
products  that  will  make  us  more  hiunanlzed 
and  cultivated. 

Industry  and  science,  in  themselves,  are 
morally  neutral  tools:  they  have  no  value 
system  in  themselves.  The  question  they  ask 
is:  "How  can  we  do  this  better?"  But  the 
question  we  must  ask  ourselves,  as  men.  is 
"Why  should  this  be  done  at  all?" 

We  have  developed  an  astonishing  tech- 
nology— but  to  what  end? 

For  example,  how  are  we  really  going  to 
decide  to  use  an  amazing  technology — our 
satellites?  Dr.  Wemher  von  Braun,  is  per- 
haps, the  world's  most  gifted  spokesman  for 
space  technology.  He  has  been  asked  why 
should  we  spend  50  to  75  billion  dollars  to 
send  men  to  mars. 

Von  Braun  tells  us  that  satellites  equipped 
with  remarkable  physical  sensors,  could  sur- 
vey farms,  can  spot  diseases  in  crops,  drought 
areas,  forest  fires,  mineral  resources,  can  even 
detect  the  best  fishing  conditions,  and,  of 
course,  can  illuminate  the  world  with  knowl- 
edge and  Information.  But  will  we  use  satel- 
lites for  these  socially  and  constructive  pur- 
p>c>ses,  or  will  we  use  them  only  for  enter- 
tainment, propaganda,  and  military  pur- 
poses? 

Science  cannot  decide  this.  Industry  can- 
not decide  this.  The  schools  cannot  decide 
this.  Only  the  whole  society,  acting  as  edu- 
cated  Individuals,   can   make   tbU  decision. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  humanistic  Implications  of  our  tech- 
nological future  can  be  either  frelghtening 
or  inspiring.  If  we  are  to  avoid  the  Orwellian 
kind  of  198fl.  we  need  an  Informed  citizenry. 
.->.  humane  citizenry,  a  bilingual  citizenry  that 
understands  the  implications  of  the  humani- 
ties and  technology. 

For  the  sake  of  a  humane  1986.  we  des- 
perately need  your  help  in  stimvilating  the 
development,  indeed  the  education,  of  this 
kind  of  full  man. 

What  kind  of  a  person  does  1986  require? 

I  have  not  come  here'  tonight  to  massage 
anyone's  ego.  or  to  say  any  of  the  comfortable 
and  complacent  things  expected  at  pious 
ceremonials.  And  I  conceive  It  my  duty  to 
tell  you.  as  frankly  and  forcefully  as  I  can. 
that  schools  are  not  .succeeding  in  turning 
out  the  kind  of  citizens  we  need — which 
many  of  us  already  know — but  further,  that 
just  getting  the  schools  more  money  and 
more  equipment  and  more  buildings  and 
more  books,  as  desperately  and  urgently  as 
they  are  needed,  will  not  do  the  trick  either. 
We  cannot  permit  ourselves  to  enjoy  the  pe- 
culiarly American  delusion  that  money  can 
buy  anything. 

What  kind  of  person,  what  kind  of  leader 
are  we  talking  about  for  this  Brave  New 
World  of   1986? 

I  wonder  If  you  would  think  with  me  to- 
night at>out  people  you  know  whom  you  con- 
sider to  be  great  contributors.  Indeed  great 
leaders,  in  this  rapidly  changing  world,  men 
who  seem  to  have  achieved  their  human  po- 
tential, who  symbolize  man  at  his  best. 

Now.  how  are  they  different  from  the  rest 
of  us? 

Is  it  Just  their  grades  in  college  or  the  col- 
lege itself?  Of  course  not.  We  all  know  stu- 
dents from  the  same  college,  with  the  same 
social  or  cultural  pedigree  if  you  will,  the 
same  courses,  the  same  grades  .  .  .  one  is  a 
leader,  an  Innovator,  a  beautifully  function- 
ing human  being.  The  other  doesn't  really 
make  it  In  today's  hectic  world. 

As  you  think  about  the  differences,  do  you 
find  with  me  that  often  the  differences  are 
in  the  area  of  human  and  personal  char- 
acteristics— of  attitudes,  appetites,  styles  of 
attack? 

Apparently,  knowledge  however  important, 
is  simply  not  enough.  It  is  far  easier  to  get 
people  to  absorb  new  knowledge  than  it  is 
to  get  them  to  alter  their  conclusions.  Most 
of  us  have  an  incredible  talent  for  process- 
ing new  facts  in  such  a  way  that  our  prior 
conclusions  remain  Intact.  Particularly  with 
modern  educational  technology.  I  think  we 
will  far  more  easily  solve  the  problem  of 
transnutting  to  students  the  vast  informa- 
tion explosion  than  we  will  the  crucial 
human  styles  that  1986  will  require. 

1.  The  kind  of  person  u-ho  has  an  appetite 
for  change. — Increasingly,  the  really  success- 
ful leaders  I  see  have  a  real  appetite  for  the 
future.  They  welcome  it.  Embrace  it. 

They've  learned  how  to  learn.  In  a  short 
time,  they  grasp  the  essentials  of  a  new  situa- 
tion. They  create  new  solutions  to  new  prob- 
lems and  with  gusto.  Others,  equally  intel- 
ligent and  "educated"  don't  do  so  well.  They 
react  defensix-eiy  .  .  .  "It  can't  be  done." 
"It's  cloud  nine."  "It  won't  work."  They  re- 
act historically.  "We've  always  done  it  this 
way." 

Can  appetite  and  a  style  for  innovation  be 
taught  in  schools?  Can  it  be  simulated  and 
stimulated?  I  think  so.  I  certainly  hope  so. 
It  apparently  Is  one  of  the  very  important 
things  that  remains  after  we  have  forgotten 
about  what  we  learned  at  school. 

2.  The  kind  of  person  who  senses  the 
emerging  environment. — If  you  go  to  Lon- 
don— which  I  suppose  might  be  called  the 
world  headquarters  of  the  Mod  revolution — 
you  walk  into  Biba's.  one  of  the  most  "In" 
shops  in  town.  and.  If  I  may  lapse  Into  the 
parlance  of  the  psychedelic,  I  understand, 
you  can't  help  but  be  "turned  on."  Music 
blaring  at  you  about  three  decibels  louder 
than    you    would    have    thought    your   ears 
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could  take.  Colors,  sights,  sensations  that 
defy  description.  And  this  is  a  retail  store! 
It  isn't  hard  for  an  old-timer  of  forty  to 
see  why  sociologists  are  saying  that  never 
before  In  the  history  of  mankind  has  one 
generation  so  totally  rejected,  or  veered  away 
from,  another. 

What  are  these  young  people  looking  for? 
What  are  they  really  saying  to  us? 

Likewise,  the  new  politics  Is,  on  the  sur- 
face, an  equal  puzzlement.  We  "old-timers" 
developed  our  own  voctbulary  .  .  conserv- 
atives, liberals,  right,  left.  But  do  these 
kinds  of  words  really  explain  the  ferment  in 
colleges,  or  even  the  Bobby  Kennedy 
phenomenon? 

I  guess  tliat  the  "frantic"  quality  that 
some  of  our  young  people  exhibit  simply 
reflects  the  fact  that  there's  so  much — so 
incredibly  much — happening.  In  fact,  much 
of  their  environment  is  information. 

The  businessman,  the  scliool  superintend- 
ent and  the  legislator  can  easily  be  isolated 
within  his  occupation,  and  in  Ills  own  way 
lives  In  an  "ivory  tower."  more  remote  from 
realities  than  many  an  academic  person. 
Part  of  the  shift  we  need  from  the  "special- 
ist" to  the  'generallst"  Is  getting  our  lead- 
ers and  citizens  to  "crosspollinate"  as  It 
were,  with  the  cultural  community,  the 
academic  community,  the  nonsuburban 
community,  the  young  community,  the 
scientific  community,  the  world  community. 

Here,  time  is  our  enemy.  More  and  more 
of  our  working  time  Is  spent  in  monumental 
trivialities  which  t>ear  only  the  dimmest 
relationship  to  the  work  that  we  are  really 
paid  to  do.  By  the  time  we  extricate  our- 
selves from  these  irrelevancles  and  get  down 
to  the  business  at  hand,  we  are  commonly 
too  tired  to  cross  pollinate  with  anyone  at 
all! 

Let  us  assume  our  1986  graduate  senses 
the  outside  world.  But  what  If  he  is  fa- 
miliar  with  the  outside  world  but  a  stranger 
to  his  own  feelings,  uncomfortable  with  his 
inner-self,  uncommunicative  with  his  fel- 
low man? 

I  don't  know  whether  there  is  some  kind 
of  perverse,  or  inverse  law  or  what,  but  as 
technology  and  urbanization  move  us  into 
closer  and  closer  physical  proximity,  we  seem 
to  become  more  and  more  emotionally  dis- 
tant. 

In  short,  can  a  graduate  not  "humanized" 
be  said  to  be  educated? 

Can  you  help  the  society  of  1986  by  help- 
ing create  the  kinds  of  people  who  are  good 
environmental  sensors,  good  hiunan  sen- 
sors, good  cross  pollinators,  good  listeners, 
aware  p>eople? 

Clearly,  there  are  not  enough  psychia- 
trists or  enough  professionals  to  "educate" 
students  to  their  own  and  others'  humanity. 

But.  aren't  there  powerful  new  group 
dynamics  techniques  where  students  could 
help  each  other  learn  to  "know  thyself" 
and  others? 

I  think  so.  And  I  certainly  hope  so. 

3.  The  kind  of  person  who  is  a  great  citi- 
zen.— There  is  much  talk  these  days  about 
the  Great  Society.  I  submit  the  obvious  to 
you.  The  Great  Society  requires  Great  Citi- 
:.ens. 

Once  again.  I  urge  you  to  think  of  people 
you  have  known.  Occasionally,  we  see  a  great 
citizen;  somehow,  he  has  learned  to  care,  to 
be  compassionate,  to  want  to  serve  others. 

When  Professor  Irwin  Edman  was  teach- 
ing at  Columbia,  he  used  to  tell  his  philos- 
ophy students;  "There  are  two  kinds  of 
people  in  the  world — those  who  divide  the 
world  into  two  kinds  of  people,  and  those 
who  don't." 

His  playful  little  paradox  Is  no  longer  so 
playful.  We  can  no  longer  afford  to  divide 
the  world  into  two  kinds  of  people — Into  ua 
and  them.  Instead,  to  use  Martin  Buber's 
terms,  we  must  begin  to  think,  and  act,  on 
a  person-to-person  basis  of  I — and  thou. 
The  rest  of  the  world  are  not  outsiders  any 
longer;   we  are  all  In  the  same  boat  on  a 
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stormy  sea.  and  the  man  who  drills  a  hole 
under  ills  seat  can  sink  the  whole  boat  and 
all  its  passengers. 

What  can  schools  do  to  help  to  create  the 
sense  of  commitment,  the  sense  of  caring  for 
the  other  citizens  of  the  world? 

The  clvlos  course  can  provide  models.  But 
what  new  teaching  approaches,  new  learning 
experience  (for  example,  perhaps  indeed  a 
junior  and  part-time  domestic  Peace  Corps) 
are  needed  to  make  citizenship  part  of  what 
remains  after  the  graduate  lias  forgotten 
what  he  learned  In  school. 

At  this  point,  you  may  be  saying,  yes,  I 
agree,  and  always  have,  the  world  of  1986 
needs  and  deserves  a  human  being  with 
some  new  styles,  new  appetites,  new  dimen- 
sions. 

Yet.  It  seems  clear  to  me.  even  though  tlie 
fog — that  the  basic  system  of  rewards  and 
punishments  we  have  In  our  schools  does  not 
particularly  encourage  those  traits  and  tend- 
encies I  think  we  would  all  agree  will  be  in- 
creasingly important  In  the  future. 

For  the  world  of  the  future — and  the  very 
near  future — will  call  for  such  traits  as  origi- 
nality, boldness,  and  flexibility.  Whereas,  I 
wonder  if  many  of  our  schools  don't  uncon- 
sciously encourage  conformity,  timidity,  and 
rigidity.  Often.  What  the  school  wants  out 
of  the  student  ts  the  "right  answer" — for- 
getting that  often  the  right  answer  is  the 
trite  answer. 

Schools  sometimes  behave  as  if  they  want 
pupils  who  sit  quietly  and  listen  to  the 
teacher  droning  away — which  reminds  me  of 
Mortimer  Adler's  famous  definition  of  for- 
mal education  as  "a  process  by  which  mate- 
rial passes  from  the  notebook  of  the  teacher 
to  the  notebook  of  the  pupil,  without  pass- 
ing through  the  head  of  either." 

The  kind  of  mechanized,  mass  indoctrina- 
tion of  the  "right  answer"  might  have 
worked  a  few  generations  ago — although  It 
was  never  a  very  good  kind  of  education — 
but  today  It  is  fatal,  both  to  the  students 
and  to  the  society  they  will  have  to  build. 

We  may  agree  on  the  specifications  of  the 
superior  human  being  we  need,  but  they 
remain  useless  platitudes  as  long  as  the 
measuring  sticks  we  continue  to  use  In  the 
schools  are  calibrated  for  other  uses.  If  we 
reward  children  for  learning  the  techniques 
of  reading,  writing,  and  counting,  and  pro- 
vide no  incentives  for  the  deeper  know-how, 
the  deeper  styles  of  life,  then  they  will  often 
leave  school  lacking  the  broader  perspectives 
and  the  wider  skills  that  are  needed  to  live 
successfully  and  fruitfully. 

We  can  measure  the  raw  skills  they  possess, 
but  the  raw  skills  tell  us  no  more  about  their 
total  effectiveness  than  the  number  of  pistons 
in  an  automobile  tells  us  how  well  it  will  run 
or  hold  together  in  a  race. 

The  kinds  of  tests  that  teachers  give — 
since  these  determine  their  grades^influence 
the  attitudes  of  pupils  much  more  than 
what  the  teacher  says  about  the  need  broad- 
gauged,  creative,  committed  citizens.  And  if 
the  emphasis  In  class  remains  on  learning 
facts  by  rote  and  being  quiet  and  not  asking 
troublesome  questions  and  writing  in  a  neat 
hand — then  all  the  noble  speeches  are  made 
in  vain.  Pupils,  and  parents,  respond  to  re- 
ward and  penalty;  and  if  the  youngster  Is 
simply  trying  to  get  through  his  College 
Boards  by  marking  the  "right"  answers,  with- 
out knowing  or  caring  what  they  mean,  then 
It  is  extremely  hard  to  change  his  later  moti- 
vation and  style. 

For,  in  a  real  sense,  our  young  people  have 
to  become  pioneers  again.  Not  pioneers,  as 
their  ancestors  were,  in  the  forest  primeval; 
but,  even  harder,  pioneers  in  the  technologi- 
cal jungle,  where  no  one  really  knows  what 
tomorrow  will  bring,  where  developments  are 
so  rapid,  and  changes  so  cataclysmic,  that 
only  the  sharpest  and  most  sensitive  will  sur- 
vive and  flourish. 

To  these  imminent  problems,  there  are  no 
answers  in  the  back  of  the  book.  The  only 
answers  must  come  from  the  back  of  the 
head. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

There  may  well  be  some  who  would  say 
that  the  development  of  this  new  kind  of  per- 
son is  more  appropriately  the  function  of  tlie 
family,  and/or  the  culture,  and 'or  the 
church,  and  so  forth.  Still  others  might  In- 
sist that  schools  should  focus  tlieir  energies 
on  more  "formal"  education,  on  more  "aca- 
demic" matters. 

I  would  urge  us  not  to  worry  about  juris- 
dictional definitions  or  disputes.  The  t;vsk  is 
so  important  that  overlapping  and  reinforce- 
ment will  Indeed  be  needed  and  extremely 
desirable.  But  If  the  school,  which  Is  the  one 
institution  that  lias  access  to  all  children 
during  their  very  formative  years  does  not 
consider  the  development  of  this  kind  of  per- 
son a  vital  part  of  Its  charter  in  a  new  age, 
tlien  we  will  not  be  utilizing  what  Is  prob- 
ably the  single  most  important  channel  for 
change  In  our  entire  society. 

Can  education  help  give  our  new  genera- 
tions genuine  .self-confldence.  genuine  cour- 
age, and,  at  the  same  time,  teach  them  that 
they  must  themselr>es  discover  the  new 
truths? 

Can  education.  throu<;h  a  better  concept  of 
teaching  durable  disciplines  and  transferable 
skills,  help  create  people  who  are  equipped 
to  shift  comfortably  from  one  challenge  to 
another — who  can  rationally  manage  one  .set 
of  unpredlctables  after  another? 

Can  education  help  suppress  the  develop- 
ment of  defense  mechanisms  which  prevent 
most  of  us  from  seeing  the  world  as  it  really 
exists? 

Can  the  educational  environment  in  fact 
help  provide  the  emotional  security  which 
enables  one  to  recognize  that  life  is  Indeed 
filled  with  risks  and  ambiguities,  and  that 
the  great  human  achievement  Is  to  deal  with 
them  creatively  and  Joyfully  rather  than  to 
be  blind  to  change,  or  even  worse,  fearful  of 
change. 

Can  education  broaden  Its  mission  to  In- 
clude the  development  of  the  total  human 
being,  to  help  him  achieve  his  total  human 
potential,  the  full  humanhood  1986  will  re- 
quire? 

In  short,  we  can't  presume  to  describe  pre- 
cisely the  specifications  of  the  "job"  which 
needs  to  be  done  by  tomorrow's  leaders.  But 
precisely  in  our  inability  to  describe  the  job, 
I  think  we  accurately  describe  the  kind  of 
men  and  women  we  need. 


HAROLD  REA:   HALSTEAD,  KANS., 
EDITOR 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  25.  1968 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Kan- 
sas we  are  very  proud  of  the  many  out- 
standing weekly  newspapers  which  con- 
tribute so  much  to  the  communities  they 
serve.  The  moving  force  behind  these 
community  newspapers  are  the  hard- 
working and  dedicated  editors.  Last 
week  one  of  these  distinguished  news- 
papermen, Harold  Rea,  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Halstead,  Kans.,  Independ- 
ent, passed  away  at  age  53. 

He  had  kept  his  usual  morning  busi- 
ness hours  at  the  newspaper  ofiBce  and 
was  stricken  soon  after  going  home  for 
lunch. 

Harold  Rea  had  varied  interests  rang- 
ing from  the  Lions  Club  to  the  lay  ad- 
visory board  of  the  Halstead  Hospital, 
to  the  Halstead  Art  Association,  to 
sports  and  politics.  Each  year  he  ar- 
ranged for  me  to  make  a  report  on 
Washington  and  congressional  activities 
before  the  Halstead  Lions  Club. 
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Mr.  Rea  had  published  the  Halstead 
Independent  since  March  1,  1951.  Prior 
to  that  he  had  worked  on  Kansas  paixjis 
at  Stockton,  Glen  Elder,  Lyons,  Topeka, 
and  Newton. 

The  community  of  Halstead,  tlie  State 
of  Kansas,  and  our  Nation  have  lost  a 
devoted  American  and  a  fine  journalist 
in  the  passing  of.  Harold  Rea.  Mis. 
Shiiver  and  I  extend  to  Mrs.  Rea  and  her 
sons.  Roper  and  James,  and  daughters, 
Ruth  and  Amy,  our  heaitfelt  .sympathy. 


A    DISTINGUISHED   CITIZEN 


HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  25,  1968 

Mr.  HARVEIY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud 
to  bi'ing  to  the  attention  of  Members  of 
the  House  a  recent  featuie  .stoi-y  on  Noah 
J.  Williams  which  appeared  in  the  Sagi- 
naw News  on  June  19,  1968.  I  read  the 
aiticle  with  particular  interest  since  it 
has  been  my  privilege  to  know  Mr.  Wil- 
liams for  a  great  number  of  yeais.  He 
truly  is  a  distinguished  citizen  in  our 
Saginaw  community. 

There  is  no  question  that  racial  rela- 
tions have  and  continue  to  improve  in 
our  community.  There  is  still  much  to 
be  accomplished  but  because  of  the  dedi- 
cated work  of  Mr.  Williams  and  thou- 
sands of  other  Saginaw  citizens — black 
and  white — there  will  be  continued  prog- 
ress. 

The  news  ai'ticle.  capably  written  by 
Mr.  Edward  W.  Miller,  follows: 
Notes  Procress  Here  in  Race  Relations 
(By  Ed  Miller) 

Noah  J.  Williams.  909  N.  5th,  has  spent 
40  of  his  70  years  in  Saginaw.  His  70th 
birthday  anniversary  was  Monday. 

For  many  years  his  has  been  an  audible 
voice  in  the  Negro  community.  For  six  years 
he  was  president  of  Saginaw  Chapter  of  the 
National  Association  for  Advancement  of 
Colored  People.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers 
of  Its  Michigan  Branch  and  served  as  vice 
president. 

"I  think  we  are  getting  .somewhere  with 
racial  relations  here  In  Saginaw."  he  said. 
"Yes.  I  think  we  have  made  wonderful  prog- 
ress here.  II  was  not  many  years  ago  that 
a  Negro  seemed  only  able  to  work  In  a 
foundry  or  In  dome.stlc  work. 

"Now  you  find  Negroes  have  positions — 
not  just  Jobs — in  many  walks  of  life.  You 
find  them  in  government,  in  banks,  in  stores, 
working  for  utilities  and  the  like.  They  don't 
just  do  Janitor  work  in  those  places.  Now  they 
have  positions." 

But  he  thinks  there  is  more  ground  to  be 
gained,  and  that  It  will  be  gained.  ;ind  these 
are  among  his  theories: 

"I  would  say  we  need  to  keep  working  con- 
stantly together  for  better  understanding. 
We  must  have  more  contacts  together  and 
that  will  improve  our  understanding  of  mu- 
tual problems." 

Noah  was  born  June  17.  1898.  in  Morris 
County,  Texas,  a  son  of  the  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
W.  J.  Williams.  They  had  five  sons  and  live 
daughters.  All  but  two  attended  college. 

Noah  was  graduated  In  1924  from  Booker 
T.   Washington  High  School.   Wichita  Falls. 
Texas.    There    he   organized    the    Booker   T.  ' 
Washington  Athletic  Club  and  Young  Men's 
Progressive  Club.  He  was  president  of  both. 

For  six  months  he  was  in  the  Tuskegee 
Institute    Reserve    Officers    Training    Corps. 
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tfaen  attended  Moorhoiue  College  in  Atlanta. 
Oa.,   far  two  years.  He  studied   theology. 

Since  bis  arrival  in  Saginaw  In  1928.  he 
has  been  active  In  affairs  of  Zlon  Baptist 
Churrh.  has  taught  Bible  class  there  and 
helped  onjanlze  the  Christ  Community 
Church  here. 

In  1947  he  organized  the  Saginaw  Valley 
Interracial  Committee  and  has  served  as  pres- 
Ident.  He  also  is  president  of  the  East  Side 
Men's  Republican  Club  which  be  or- 
ganized. 

As  chairman  of  the  Saginaw  Valley  Inter- 
racial Committee,  aimed  at  achieving  a  bet- 
ter understanding  t>etwpen  all  races,  he 
spent  three  months  touring  Europe  and 
Africa. 

Many  of  Saginaw's  leading  business  men. 
as  well  as  Negroes,  contributed  toward  a  $750 
fund  which  made  his  trip  possible,  he  re- 
calls with  pride. 

"Yes."  Noah  said,  musing  a  moment.  "I 
still  think  there  Is  hope  for  our  world. 
But  I  think  we  have  to  talk  more  with  Him 
up  there.  I  think  we  must  be  more  con- 
sistent with  our  worship  and  religious  ac- 
uvttlea. 


PENNSYLVANIA  PETITIONERS  BACK 
■  POOR  PEOPLES  GOALS 


HON.  JOSEPH  S.  CLARK 

OP    PCNNSTLVANU 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  26.  1968 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  despite  the 
unpleasant  circumstances  of  its  conclu- 
sion, the  Poor  Peoples  Campaign  served 
a  critically  Important  purpose  by  callint; 
attention  to  the  fact  that  nearly  30  mil- 
lion Americans  live  in  conditions  of  pov- 
erty and  possibly  10  million  men.  women, 
and  children  are  victimized  by  hunger, 
malnutrition,  and  even  slow  starvation. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Poor  Peoples  Cam- 
paign stirred  the  conscience  of  many 
Americans  and  may  possibly  serve  to 
advance  the  Emergency  Employment  and 
Training  Act  of  1968.  which  I  introduced 
and  which  has  l)een  the  subject  of  recent 
hearings  by  the  Senate  SukKommittee  on 
Employment,  Manpower,  and  Poverty. 

In  connection  with  the  question  of  leg- 
islation, one  of  the  continuing  products 
of  the  Poor  People's  Campaisn  will  be 
the  Ad  Hoc  Congressional  Committee  on 
the  Poor  People's  Campaign,  headed  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chiisetts  I  Mr.  Brooke  I .  I  am  glad  to 
serve  on  that  committee. 

Following  a  meeting  we  had  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice and  the  Southern  Christian  Leader- 
ship Conference.  Senator  Brooke  an- 
nounced for  our  committee  that  its  work 
will  persevere  and  said : 

We  intend  to  continue  striving  for  effective 
legislative  .and  administrative  action  to  end 
hunger  in  America,  to  provide  decent  hous- 
ing for  all  our  people,  to  creat«  Jobs  (or  ail 
those  willing  and  able  to  work,  to  end  the 
deprivation  of  those  whose  dlsabUitles  make 
them  unable  to  support   themselves. 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  the  ad  hoc 
committee  will  have  the  continued  back- 
ing of  a  number  of  active  Pennsylvania 
organizations.  One  of  these  is  the  Dela- 
ware County  Poor  Peoples  Campaign 
Support  Committee,  which  last  week  pre- 
sented to  me  a  petition  signed  by  nearly 
3.000  Pennsylvanians.  In  one  concise  and 
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comprehensive  sentence  these  concerned 
citizens  told  Congress: 

We  urge  the  Members  of  the  Congress  to 
take  extraordinary  action  to  implement  the 
recommendations  of  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders,  and  to  take 
steps  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the  late 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  in  providing 
Jobs  and  Income,  decent  bousing,  and  good 
schools  for  ail  Americans. 

A  letter  signed  by  ^our  members  of  the 
support  committee  accompanied  the  pe- 
tition. Because  it  reveals  interesting  as- 
pects on  how  the  petition  was  circu- 
lated— and  the  reception  it  received — I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The      DrLAWARE     Countt      Poor 
Peoplks       Campaign        Suppobt 

COMMtTTCES, 

Sivarthmore,  Pa.,  June  19,  1968. 
Hon.  Joscpii  S.  Clark. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Waahingt€>n.  D.C. 

Dear  .Senator  Clark:  On  behalf  of  the 
Delaware  County  Poor  Peoples  Campaign 
Support  Committees,  we  present  to  you  this 
petition,  signed  by  nearly  3.000  of  your  con- 
stituents In  Delaware  County,  and  many  in 
Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania.  This  petition 
urges  the  members  of  the  Congress  to  take 
extraordinary  action  to  Implement  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders,  and  to  take 
steps  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the  late 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  In  providing 
jobs  and  Income,  decent  housing,  and  good 
schools  for  all  Americans. 

The  people  who  have  worked  on  this  com- 
mittee are  all  busy  working  people  who  have 
had  only  their  spare  time  to  give:  neverthe- 
less they  have  t>een  surprised  and  Immensely 
pleased  at  the  enthusiastic  reception  this 
petition  has  bad  whenever  It  has  been  taken 
into  their  neighborhoods,  meetings  of  or- 
ganzatlons  and  churches,  and  In  shopping 
centers.  For  instance,  at  an  eighth  grade 
mother's  meeting  in  Swarthmore,  we  had 
only  two  refusals.  Mr.  Harrison  Wright  can- 
vassed the  faculty  of  Swarthmore  College, 
and  got  over  90' r  of  their  signatures. 

We  hop*  that  this  petiUon  will  help  to 
strengthen  your  position  in  working  for  good 
legislation. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Ernest   Pullsr. 

Chairman. 

Mrs.  Philip  J.  Thorson. 

Mrs.  Nicholas  Mvhucnbkro. 

Barbara  Johnson. 
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TV  VIOLENCE  NOTED 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

op    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  25.  1968 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been 
provided  with  a  copy  of  an  article  by 
Communications  Editor  Richard  L.  To- 
bin  on  the  subject  of  television  violence. 
It  appeared  in  the  June  8  issue  of  Satur- 
day Review  and  is  so  startling  I  would 
like  to  bring  at  least  part  of  it  to  public 
attention.  I  Insert  a  portion  of  the  Tobin 
article  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks: 

TV  VioLENcs  Noted 

In  the  course  of  an  eight-hour  exposure  to 
ABC.  CBS,  and  NBC.  aa  well  tm  btdt  a  doun 


local  outlets,  we  marked  down  ninety-three 
specific  incidenta  Involving  sadistic  brutal- 
ity, murder,  cold-blooded  killing,  sexual  cru- 
elty, and  related  sadism  so  much  In  the 
vogue  on  mass  media  nowadays.  Naturally, 
even  news  programs  were  full  of  such  mate- 
rial because  they  covered  violent  acts  inher- 
ent In  Vietnam  and  U.S.  ghettos. 

In  the  course  of  this  eight-hour  vista  (and 
if  you  want  to  give  up  TV  for  a  while  we 
recommend  a  prolonged  stretch  of  Westerns, 
gangster  drama,  situation  "comedy."  and  un- 
intelligible courtroom  drama),  we  encoun- 
tered seven  different  kinds  of  pistols  and 
revolvers,  three  varieties  of  rifle,  three  dis- 
tinct brands  of  shotgun,  half  a  dozen  as- 
sorted daggers  and  stilettos,  two  types  of 
machete,  one  butcher's  cleaver,  a  broadaxe, 
rapiers  galore,  an  ancient  broadsword,  a 
posse  of  sabers,  an  electric  pro<lder.  and  a 
guillotine.  Men  i  and  women  and  even  chil- 
dren) were  shot  by  gunpowder,  burned  at 
the  stake,  tortured  over  live  coals,  trussed 
and  beaten  In  relays,  dropped  Into  molten 
sugar,  cut  to  ribbons  (In  color),  repeatedly 
kneed  In  the  groin,  beaten  while  being  held 
defenseless  by  other  hoodlums,  forcibly 
drowned.  whlpp>ed  with  a  leather  belt,  and 
dealt  with  in  many  other  ways  before  our 
very  eyes — and  the  eyes  of  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  children  who  must  have  been 
watching  some  part  of  what  we  saw.  By  the 
end  of  the  stint  we  were  quite  insensitive, 
almost  Immune  to  the  shock  of  seeing  a  hu- 
man being  In  pain.  It  had  ceased  to  mean 
much  to  tis  that  most  of  the  weapons  of 
mayhem,  cruelty,  and  homicide  were  avail- 
able In  the  nearest  town  or  through  the  local 
poet  otBce.  The  patent  connection  with  re- 
cent headlines  was  not  lost  upon  us. 

President  Kennedy  and  Dr.  King  are  by  no 
means  the  only  victims  of  Violent  .■\merica 
and  TV  and  the  sellers  of  lethal  weapons  by 
no  means  the  only  villains.  Ours  have  always 
been  frontier  f>eopIe,  and  the  use  of  guns 
and  violence  part  of  our  tradition,  though 
not  necessarily  the  finest  part.  But  when 
brutality  on  the  hour  every  hour  combines 
chemically  with  the  available  gun  and  knife, 
and  when  we  become  sated  in  every  part  of 
our  mass  media  with  casual  cruelty,  pain, 
even  murder.  In  the  last  third  of  the  twen- 
tieth century,  the  place  we  live  in  and  the 
people  we  are  becoming  have  to  frighten  us, 
even  the  most  Insensitive,  when  we  look  Into 
the  gory  mirror  and  see  ourselves  as  we  really 
are. 


ENFORCEMENT  KEY  TO  FIREARMS 
LAWS 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OP    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  25.  1968 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  these  past  weeks  we  have  all  felt  the 
impact  of  the  emotional  appeals  being 
made  for  or  against  gim-control  legisla- 
tion. However,  an  article  in  the  June  21 
issue  of  the  Phoenix  Gazette,  articulately 
written  by  columnist  DeWayne  Smith, 
takes  a  reasoned  and  imemotional  look 
at  both  the  merits  of  the  gun-control 
question  and  at  the  reaction  of  the  pub- 
lic to  that  question.  Because  I  think  it 
so  Important  that  gun-control  proposals 
be  evaluated  coolly  and  fully,  I  am  in- 
cluding Mr.  Smith's  article,  entitled 
"Enforcement  Key  to  Firearms  Laws," 
and  I  recommend  it  as  required  reading 
for  all  those  who  will  be  asked  to  cast  a 
vote  on  gim  control: 
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Enporcement  Key  to  Firearms  Laws 

If  past  performance  means  anything.  Con- 
gress might  Just  as  well  forget  about  the  new 
hrearms  legislation  It  has  passed  and  is  ex- 
pected to  pass. 

The  Federal  law  enforcement  agencies  have 
Ireitod  existing  flrearms  controls  as  step  chil- 
dren and  have  admitted,  under  questioning 
by  Congressmen  at  a  1965  hearing,  that  they 
are  unable  to  enforce  firearms  laws  due  to  a 
lack  of  manpower. 

And  all  the  time  they  are  crying  for  more 
controls,  obviously  to  make  their  Jobs  easier. 

The  lack  of  enforcement  came  to  light  last 
January  when  a  'United  Stales  allorney  .suc- 
cessfully obtained  a  federal  grand  Jury  in- 
dictment against  a  New  York  state  tirearms 
dealer  for  shipping  guns  to  individuals  in 
other  states  who  had  not  produced  liie  re- 
quired state  or  local  licenses  or  permits. 

The  Federal  Firearms  Act  of  1938  spells  out 
this  mail  order  libuse  in  its  provisions,  and 
It  took  the  justice  department  30  years  to 
enforce  the  law  Hard  enough  to  get  an  indict- 
ment. 

It  appears  tiiait  there  could  be  a  lot  more 
done  on  the  part  of  our  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment groups  to  enforce  the  existing  laws. 
nbw  bill  signed 

The  bill  that  President  Johnson  signed  on 
Wednesday  prohibiting  interstate  mall-order 
sales  of  handguns  and  also  their  over-the- 
counter  sale  to  nonresidents  of  a  state  and 
to  people  under  21  certainly  doesn't  prohibit 
firearms  from  the  law  abiding  public. 

And  frankly  I'm  getting  a  little  tired  of 
reading  letters  to  the  editor  written  by  peo- 
ple who  emotionally  denounce  Congress  and 
others  for  wanting  lo  take  their  guns  away 
from  them. 

To  take  guns  nway  Is  not  the  question.  It 
may  be  the  point  of  debate  someday,  but  at 
this  point  it  Is  not. 

BAD   CUN    advertising 

Gun  advertising  with  the  theme.  "Protect 
Your  Right  to  Keep  and  Bear  Arms"  is  noth- 
ing more  than  a  cheap,  emotional  appeal. 
To  the  uninformed  it  sounds  like  the  govern- 
ment is  coming  nround  tomorrow  to  pick  up 
all  firearms. 

The  ban  on  mail-order  sales  of  liandguns 
is  now  the  law  of  the  land  and  should  be 
obeyed  no  matter  how  much  one  disagrees 
with  it.  Frankly  I  don't  feel  this  will  ham- 
per the  law  abiding  public  very  much  if  they 
want  to  purchase  a  handgun  for  either  home 
protection  or  sporting  purposes. 

emotional  appeals 

The  emotional  appeals  on  both  sides  of  the 
gun  question  are  getting  a  little  tough  to 
swallow.  It's  time  for  both  factions  to  sit 
down  and  hash  the  problem  over  and  come 
up  with  a  workable  solution. 

The  murder  of  three  of  our  country's  lead- 
ers during  the  last  five  years  points  even 
more  to  the  fact  that  the  lawless  element  in 
our  society  has  grown  and  become  more 
brazen. 

Haphazard  gun  control  laws  are  not  going 
to  solve  the  problem  and  gun  owners  should 
realize  that  firearms  are  too  easily  obtained 
by  undesirables. 

COWBOYS.    INDIANS 

Firearms  and  sheer  determination  founded 
this  country  and  guns  have  been  an  integral 
part  of  America  ever  since.  Most  children 
have  toy  guns  and  worship  gun-toting  heroes 
on  television  and  In  the  movies. 

As  long  as  we  have  what  we  call  a  free 
and  open  society,  firearms  will  be  In  evi- 
dence. And  as  long  as  they  are  in  the  hands 
of  human  beings,  they  will  from  time  to  time 
be  used  for  something  other  than  what  they 
are  intended. 

Naturally  I'm  not  condoning  misuse  of 
firearms.  But  as  long  as  we  have  the  free 
society  of  whicli  we  are  so  proud,  we'll  have 
such  problems. 
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ARNOLD  KOHN  HONORED  BY 
OPTOMETRY 


HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  25.  1968 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
New  York  State  we  are  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing in  our  midst  a  very  distiiiKuished 
gentleman  and  attorney  at  law,  Harold 
Kohn,  Esq,  wlio  is  this  week  being  hon- 
oi'ed  for  34  years  as  general  counsel  of 
the  American  Optometric  Association. 

In  1923  Harold  Kohn,  then  a  youiis  at- 
tcniey,  was  retained  by  the  "Optometii- 
cal" — as  the  word  was  used  in  tho.se 
days — Society  of  the  City  of  Ntw  York. 
That  retainer  was  the  beginning  of  a  life- 
time of  association  with  the  optometric 
profession  and  Mr.  Kolins  career,  as  in- 
c'.eed  his  very  life,  has  ti  er  .since  been  in- 
tertwined with  the  emergence  of  optom- 
eti-y  as  a  fully  fledged  health  profession. 
In  1925  the  Brooklyn  Optometric  Society 
looked  at  what  their  colleagues  across  the 
East  River  were  doing  and  also  decided  to 
retain  the  services  of  the  young  attorney. 
Five  years  later  the  New  York  State  Op- 
tometric Association  likewise  sought  Mr. 
Kohns  services.  Evidently  Mr.  Kohn 
must  have  been  doing  something  i-ight 
during  those  years  for  his  prowess  reach- 
ed the  ears  of  the  national  optometric 
body  and  in  1934  he  was  retained  as  gen- 
eral counsel  to  the  American  Optometric 
Association.  For  all  of  the  intervening 
years  he  has  maintained  his  close  con- 
tacts with  optometry  and  today  Mr.  Har- 
old Kohn  is  unquestionably  the  country's 
leading  authority  on  the  legal  aspects  of 
optometry  in  all  50  States. 

Now.  at  the  age  of  74,  Mr.  Kohn  is  re- 
linquishing his  position  as  general  coun- 
sel of  the  American  Optometric  Associa- 
tion and  optometrists  from  around  the 
Nation,  as  well  as  from  other  countries, 
will  honor  him  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
71st  Annual  Congress  of  the  American 
Optometric  Association  in  Miami.  June 
26-29.  Indeed  the  entire  Congress  has 
been  dedicated  to  Mr.  Kohn. 

Harold  Kohn  has  been  the  recipient  of 
innumerable  honors  and  awards.  In  1956 
the  New  York  State  Optometric  Associa- 
tion presented  him  with  the  Frederic  A. 
WoU  Memorial  Award — the  highest 
honor  bestowed  by  that  State  association, 
and  this  was  the  first  time  the  award 
had  ever  been  presented  to  a  nonoptome- 
trist.  In  1959  the  Massachusetts  College 
of  Optometry  awarded  Mr.  Kohn  an  hon- 
orary degree  of  doctor  of  optical  science, 
and  just  3  weeks  ago.  on  June  8.  in 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  the  Southern  College 
of  Optometry  presented  Mr.  Kohn  with 
a  similar  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of 
optical  science.  Pennsylvania  has  also 
paid  homage  to  Harold  Kohn,  for  in 
1964  he  received  from  the  Alumnae  As- 
sociation of  the  Pennsylvania  College  of 
Optometry  a  plaque  in  grateful  recogni- 
tion of  his  many  contributions  to  the 
profession.  Numerous  State  optometric 
associations  have  awarded  Mr.  Kohn 
honorary  membership  in  their  ranks, 
and  this  week,  during  the  course  of  the 
Congress  of  the  American  Optometric 
Association,  Mr.  Kohn  will  be  awarded 
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an  honorai-y  membership  in  that  pro- 
fessional body. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  en.1oy  for  a  num- 
ber of  yeais  a  rather  close  working  as- 
sociation with  Mr.  Kohn  and  I  cm 
vouch  that  Harold  Kohn's  outlook,  his 
humanity,  his  concern  lor  social  justice, 
his  genial  manner,  his  never  failing 
courtesy — whether  it  be  to  friend  or  op- 
ponent— all  the.se  warm  human  qualities 
are  in  full  measure  of  the  nece.ssary  de- 
gree to  have  earned  him  the  hit;h  es- 
teem, respect,  and  affection  in  which  he 
is  held  not  only  by  the  Nation's  optom- 
etrists, but  also  by  those  of  us  outside 
the  profe.ssion  of  optometry  who  have 
been  privileged  to  know  liim  and  to 
cherish  his  friendship. 


CRIME  AND  TELEVISION 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  GURNEY 

UF    ILoniUA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  I!EPRE.SLNI A  1  IVES 

Tuesday,  June  25,  1968 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  ye.sterday. 
the  FBI  reported  that  .serious  crime  in 
the  Nation  for  tlie  first  3  months  of  this 
year  rose  17  percent  over  the  same  period 
of  1967.  In  relating  this  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  in  the  same  period  last 
year,  crime  rose  20  percent  over  1966. 

FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  called 
attention  to  the  continued  increases  in 
crimes  of  violence,  pointing  out  robbery, 
which  he  said  is  considered  by  many  to 
be  the  bellwether  of  crime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  attacking  this  increas- 
ing problem,  I  feel  that  it  is  essential 
that  we  explore  every  avenue  to  discover 
the  causes  of  this  sharp  ri.se  in  crime  and 
to  search  for  solutions  that  will  restore 
law-  and  order  to  our  ^reat  country. 

In  1962,  the  Senate  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Subcommittee  made  a  study  of 
the  role  of  television  in  infiuencinp  the 
behavior  of  children.  There  is  much  evi- 
dence in  their  study  to  indicate  that  the 
television  networks  have  helped  to  spread 
violence  in  this  country.  This  may  well 
have  contributed  to  the  recent  waves  of 
violence  that  have  swept  our  country. 

Television's  impact  on  all  aspects  of 
American  life  has  been  a  very  signilicant 
one  and  its  influence  is  likely  to  grow. 
It  has  become  a  major  factor  in  molding 
the  character,  attitudes,  and  behavior 
patterns  of  all  Americans.  It  has  con- 
tributed much  of  lasting  value  to  the 
well-being  of  the  Nation  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  it  will  continue  to  do  so. 

However,  sex,  fear,  prejudice,  crime, 
and  violence  are  a  major  part  of  the  diet 
that  television  viewers  get  every  day.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  average  child  be- 
tween the  ages  of  5  and  15  watches  vio- 
lent destruction  of  13.400  persons  on 
TV.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  this 
heavy  daily  dosage  of  antisocial  behavior 
does  not  have  some  effect  on  its  viewers 
and  on  the  rising  incidence  of  lawlessness 
and  violence  that  has  been  sweeping  our 
country  during  the  past  few  years. 

I  do  not,  in  any,  want  to  indicate  that 
television  is  wholly  responsible  for  this 
increase  in  violence  and  lawlessness. 
However,  I  do  feel  that  it  is  the  responsi- 
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blUty  of  the  Congress  in  the  interest  of 
the  people  it  represents  to  find  out  Just 
how  extensive  the  incidence  of  violence 
are  on  televLsion  and  exactly  what  effect 
they  are  having  on  our  society.  If  we  are 
to  adequately  deal  with  this  problem  we 
must  have  all  the  facts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  that  we  may 
better  understand  the  problem  that  is 
created  by  this  violence  on  television.  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  establish 
a  special  committee  of  the  Congress  to 
conduct  an  investigation  of  the  relation 
between  the  display  of  violence  in  tele- 
vision programs  and  crime  in  the  United 
States.  There  is  a  great  need  for  the 
Congress  to  gain  a  better  understanding 
of  this  problem  before  it  acts.  And,  I 
feel  that  recent  events  indicate  that  the 
Congress  must  act. 


GUN  CONTROL 


HON.  E.  S.  JOHNNY  WALKER 

or    NEW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  25.  1968 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 
constituents,  Mr.  Pearce  S.  Grove,  li- 
brary director  at  Eastern  New  Mexico 
University  of  New  Mexico.  Portales,  N. 
Mex  .  has  requested  that  I  insert  the  ac- 
companying editorials  from  the  Portales 
News-Tribune  into  the  Congressional 
Record. 

In  complying  with  my  constituent's  re- 
quest, I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  that 
I  am  not  endorsing  the  contents  of  the 
editorials,  although  I  have  the  greatest 
respect  and  admiration  for  Mr.  Gordon 
Greaves,  the  editor  of  the  Portales  News- 
Tribune. 

The  editorials  follow: 

Guns  and  Justicx 

This  country  has  nurtured  the  Action  that 
Americans  have  depended  upon  the  guns  In 
the  closet  lor  their  rights. 

This  Isn't  true,  and  rarely  ever  was  true. 
Men  simply  can't  be  productive  If  they  have 
to  be  constantly  on  the  alert  to  shoot  down 
the  rascals  among  them. 

Our  country  Is  founded  u{>on  the  respect 
for  law  and  order,  and  we  delegate  to  our 
policemen  the  business  of  capturing  danger- 
ous men.  Rarely  has  It  been  necessary  to 
organize  a  posse  for  this  purpose.  In  this 
day  and  time  with  networks  of  police  com- 
munications, radio  patrol  cars,  and  organiza- 
tion, there  should  seldom  be  any  need  for  a 
man  to  own  a  gt  n  for  self  protection.  Par 
more  Innocent  people  are  killed  by  the  gtuis 
that  they  keep  for  protection  than  felons 
who  are   the  Justlflcatlon  of  such  weapons. 

So  we  can't  understand,  on  the  theory  that 
the  right  to  own  a  gun  Is  infringed  if  we  re- 
quire that  gun  to  be  registered,  why  we 
don't  require  everyone  to  register  all  his 
guns,  simply  to  provide  a  means  by  which 
criminals  may  be  more  easily  traced. 

We  register  on.  automobiles,  and  our 
radio  transmitters,  and  use  them  only  under 
clearly  defined  rules.  Is  there  anything  more 
basic  to  the  right  to  own  a  gun  than  an 
automobile? 

We  acknowledge  that  registration  of  guns 
wouldn't  likely  cut  down  on  crime  by  any 
notable  amount.  But  it  would  sunpUfy  the 
job  of  police  in  tracing  the  origin  of  murder 
weapons.  Just  as  it  did  in  the  case  of  the 
assassination  of  Sen.  Robert  P.  Kennedy.  It 
Is  possible  now  fo;  gun  serial  numbers  to  be 
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computerized  on  national  networks  so  that 
any  gun  can  be  identified  within  minutes 
after  its  number  is  put  into  the  network. 

We  have  great  respect  lor  those  who  own 
gtms  for  sporting  purposes,  and  for  those 
who  are  members  of  the  National  Rifle  As- 
sociation. But  we  don't  think  that  their 
right  to  own  and  uxe  guns  would  be  In- 
fringed upon  by  a  tight  gun  registration 
Inw.  both  state  and  national. 

Those  who  quote  tht  Second  amendment 
to  the  U.S.  constitution  as  Justification 
agninst  requirements  of  registrations  of 
weapons  don't  read  all  of  the  amendment. 
It  siys: 

"A  well-regulated  militia  being  necessary 
to  the  security  of  a  free  state,  the  right  of 
the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not 
be  Infringed." 

That  amendment  was  .idopted  at  a  time 
when  the  tledgling  nation  distrusted  the  idea 
of  a  standing  army,  and  counted  on  men  to 
spring  to  the  defense  of  their  country  with 
their  long  rifles  when  danger  came.  This  type 
of  defense  has  never  worked  in  America.  We 
have  never  been  able  to  rely  on  arms  kept 
behind  the  kitchen  door  to  meet  a  national 
challenge. 

So  It  is  time  that  we  faced  up  to  the 
realities  of  20th  century  living.  In  which 
millions  of  unregistered  pistols,  sawed  off 
shotguns,  rifles  and  even  bazookas  are  readily 
available  to  any  criminal. 

We  ought  to  reserve  the  Action  of  per- 
sonally enforced  Justice  with  a  gun  as  a 
relic  (or  the  late-late  TV  shows. 

OuN  CuNTmoL  Again 

Americans  who  cherish  the  idea  that  the 
gun  in  the  closet  is  a  peculiarly  American 
right,  owe  it  to  themselves  to  look  at  the 
facts. 

The  statistics  have  been  available  all 
along,  but  have  received  attention  only  since 
the  murder  of  Sen    Robert  Kennedy. 

President  Johnson  quoted  theae  figures  In 
his  appeal  to  the  nation  a  week  ago,  but 
they  bear  repeating: 

Each  year  In  the  United  States  guns  are 
Involved  in  more  than  6,500  murders.  This 
compares  to  30  in  England,  99  in  Canada.  68 
In  West  Germany  and  37  in  Japan. 

And  If  that  flgure  doesn't  shake  you.  con- 
sider that  in  addition  to  murders,  guns  were 
responsible  in  1966  for  10,000  suicides  and 
2,600  accidental  deaths  in  the  U.S. 

The  most  startling  flgure  of  all  Is  that 
more  Americans  have  died  from  privately 
owned  guns  Ince  1900  than  from  all  the  wars 
that  have  ever  been  fought  by  the  United 
States. 

Americans  need  to  grow  up  In  their  atti- 
tude about  firearms,  and  concede  that  when 
it  comes  to  protection,  a  gun  in  the  home  is 
of  questionable  value.  For  every  gun  owned 
by  a  person  who  knows  how  to  use  It  effec- 
tively without  danger  to  Innocent  people, 
there  are  scores  laying  about  the  house  with- 
in reach  of  Immature  persons  who  have  had 
no  training  In  the  use  of  a  weapon. 

But  the  Idea  persists,  through  our  Western 
folklore,  that  a  man  riding  Into  town  with 
a  gun  slung  from  his  belt,  can  resolve  per- 
plexing problems.  This  wasn't  true  even  In 
the  Old  West.  The  flrst  act  of  responsible 
law  enforcement  In  raw  plains  towns  like 
Portales  was  to  require  persons  coming  Into 
town  to  leave  their  guns  with  the  sheriff. 

Then  what  type  of  gun  control  law  does 
this  nation  need  to  take  this  step  toward 
civilized  conduct? 

Consider  the  assassins  of  the  three  Amer- 
icans whose  deaths  have  raised  this  issue. 

One  was  an  ex-Marine  who  received  a  dis- 
charge under  other  than  honorable  condi- 
tions. Another  was  an  escaped  convict,  who 
had  been  convicted  of  armed  robbery.  The 
third  was  an  alien. 

Certainly  as  a  minimum  we  should  exp>ect 
tbaX  gun  control  laws  should  prevent  these 
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three  types  from  possession  of  any  sort  of 
firearm. 

In  the  case  of  the  assassin  of  President 
Kennedy  the  rifle  with  telescopic  sight  was 
ordered  by  mall  and  delivered  to  a  ficticious 
name  with  no  questions  asked.  Certainly  It  is 
not  too  much  to  expect  that  better  control 
of  the  sale  of  firearms  should  be  exiiected. 
It  isn't  clear  that  better  control  of  the  sale 
of  firearms  should  be  expected.  It  isn't  clear 
how  James  Ray.  the  escaped  convict  obtained 
the  Remington  30.06.  He  was  a  felon  who 
woiUd  have  been  subject  to  arrest  with  or 
without  a  gun.  and  possession  of  a  gun  would 
have  made  him  liable  to  further  prosecution, 
so  his  case  is  perhaps  not  pertinent  to  the 
current  discussion. 

But  the  8-shot  Iver  Johnson  revolver  used 
by  SIrhan  Slrhan  was  originally  registered, 
and  was  quickly  traced  through  three  owners. 
The  question  in  this  case  is  whether  anyone 
should  be  permitted  to  own  a  gun  of  this 
type.  If  so,  it  would  appear  prudent  to  re- 
quire to  have  them  list  their  possession  of 
the  gun  with  the  local  police  and  not  to  be 
permitted  to  seU  It  without  knowledge  of 
the  police. 

What  type  of  gun  control  law  would  re- 
duce the  carnage  in  America? 

Great  Britain  does  not  permit  anyone 
under  14  to  buy  or  possess  any  kind  of  gun. 
Handgun  permits  are  Issued  almost  exclu- 
sively for  use  on  the  pistol  range.  Sportsmen 
have  little  difficulty  In  securing  licenses  for 
use  of  shotguns,  and  4500  shooting  clubs 
flourish  In  the  British  Isles. 

The  National  Observer  sister  publication 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  notes  that  "In 
Britain,  the  homicide  rate  per  100,000  persons 
runs  one-eighth  the  rate  in  the  U.S.;  the 
rate  for  robbery  one-tenth  the  U.S.  rate;  and 
the  rate  for  aggravated  assault  one-seven- 
teenth. 

When  5,126  Americans  were  being 
murdered  by  firearms  in  1963,  only  24  Britons 
were  dying  by  the  same  means. 

The  Observer  points  out  that  the  murder 
of  3  Brltibh  policemen  recently  received 
worldwide  attention,  and  resulted  in  a  six- 
year  sentence  for  the  man  who  four  months 
before  the  murder  sold  the  pistols  to  the 
murderers.  In  the  same  year  more  than  100 
policemen  In  the  U.S.  were  murdered  by  fire- 
arms and  occasioned  little  attention. 

The  National  Observer  makes  a  comparison 
within  the  U.S.  that  should  answer  some  of 
the  critics  of  gun  control  law. 

New  York  has  the  most  stringent  gun  con- 
trol laws  In  the  nation.  The  Sullivan  Law 
requires  citizens  to  obtain  licenses  to  possess 
handguns  even  in  their  homes  or  places  of 
business. 

And  New  York's  homicide  rate  is  lowest 
in  the  nation — 4.8  per  100,000.  The  rate  is 
one-third  that  of  Houston.  Texas. 


AVENUES  OF  EDUCATION 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  25,  1968 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday the  Federal  Government  closed 
Resurrection  City  and  Jailed  hundreds 
of  demonstrators.  Today,  the  House  may 
close  avenues  of  education  for  millions 
of  underprivileged  youngsters  and  con- 
demn them  to  a  life  far  below  their  capa- 
bilities. If  we  must  choose  between  these 
two  examples  of  shortsightedness,  how 
much  worse  it  is  to  close  the  doors  on 
tomorrow's  citizens. 

Even  without  the  cuts  made  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee  on  the  educa- 
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tlon  budget,  the  funds  proposed  for  these 
programs  in  fiscal  year  1969  were  far 
from  satisfactory.  In  many  instances 
these  were  less  than  the  expendituies  for 
similar  programs  last  year.  As  education 
costs  and  pupil  loads  continue  to  rise,  we 
cannot  afford  to  move  backward.  My 
State,  for  example,  would  receive,  under 
this  bill,  nearly  $12  million  less  under 
title  I  for  aid  to  ix)or  schoolchildren  next 
year.  Total  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary sehool  enrollment  in  New  York 
increased  by  75,000  children  this  year, 
many  of  whom  need  the  special  programs 
aided  by  title  I. 

A  Congress  which  can  vote  some  $70 
billion  for  defense  can  certainly  appro- 
priate an  additional  $369  million  for  the 
education  of  its  children,  who  must  rank 
as  the  country's  greatest  asset. 

Even  if  the  appropriations  in  this  bill 
were  adequate,  I  would  still  oppose  H.R. 
18037  because  of  two  destructive  and 
perhaps  unconstitutional  sections,  niun- 
bers  409  and  410.  These  provisions  would 
nurture  segregated  school  facilities,  in 
violation  of  several  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions. Furthermore,  they  would  prohibit 
the  withholding  of  Federal  education 
funds  from  any  State,  school  district,  or 
school  practicing  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin. 
This  body  denies  its  most  fundamental 
responsibilities  if  it  seriously  considers 
such  provisions. 

The  entire  Nation,  but  especially  the 
poor  people  of  this  country,  will  look  upon 
our  action  on  this  bill  as  aui  indication 
of  this  Government's  willingness  to  con- 
front and  resolve  the  educational  prob- 
lems we  face. 

Let  us  tell  the  poor  we  have  heard  their 
message,  understand  it,  and  mean  to  act 
In  a  responsible  and  constructive  way. 
Let  us  tell  them,  finally,  with  our  vote 
today,  that  we  are  ready  to  start  now. 
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GUN  .CONTROL  LAWS 


HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  25,  1968 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
so  many  discuss  legislative  proposals  in 
terms  of  polls  of  public  opinion,  the 
Members  will  be  interested  in  a  letter 
just  received  from  Mr.  Larry  Gilllhan, 
assistant  manager  of  radio  station 
KTMN,  Trumann,  Ark. 

Mr.  Gillihan,  under  date  of  June  18, 
writes: 

I  strongly  uiige  you  to  vote  against  the  gun 
control  bUls,  S.  3604,  S.  3605,  and  H.R.  11135, 
and  to  oi^Kise  any  other  gun  control  legisla- 
tion. 

During  a  program  on  our  station  recently, 
I  asked  for  opinions  on  gun  control  laws. 
Opinions  ran  about  ten  to  one  against  gun 
controls.  I  talked  to  each  caller  personally, 
to  be  sure  each  person  made  only  one  call. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  I  am  not  writing 
this  letter  as  a  representative  of  this  radio 
station.  I  am  using  our  letterhead  merely  to 
assure  you  that  I  am  associated  with  a  radio 
station  and  that  we.  In  fact,  did  run  the 
above-mentioned  program. 

Your  vote  against,  and  opposition  to,  these 
bills  will  be  deeply  appreciated. 
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HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  26.  1968 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  ad- 
vertisement containing  an  attack  on  the 
foreign  aid  iirogram  entitled  "No  Won- 
der We're  Broke"  has  caused  some  com- 
ment lately.  Tlie  pui-pose  of  the  ad  is  to 
shock  the  Ameiican  people  into  opposing 
foreign  aid  by  flashing  before  them  a  lot 
of  aggregate  figures  which  are  supposed 
to  represent  foreign  aid  totals  since  1945. 
Without  proper  explanation  these  figures 
are  meaningless  and  dangerously  mis- 
leading. It  is  not  surprising  that  there 
lias  been  a  negative  reaction  to  this  tac- 
tic and  that  many  people  are  indignant 
at  such  an  obvious  attempt  to  dupe  them 
iiito  opposing  the  progi-am. 

The  figures  used  in  the  article  were 
taken  from  an  annual  report  which  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
pi-epares  for  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  What  are  presented  as  out- 
right aid  expenditures  are  actually  far 
more  than  AID  totals.  They  include  mili- 
tary assistance,  Public  Law  480,  long- 
term  Export-Import  Bank  }oans,  the 
Peace  Corps,  disaster  relief,  and  a  vari- 
ety of  postwar  emergency  programs, 
totaling  in  all  some  45  U.S.  programs 
and  activities  overseas. 

The  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 
commented  on  the  advertisement  on  two 
occasions,  and  I  would  like  to  Include  in 
the  Record  articles  from  its  May  19  and 
May  21  issues: 
I  From    the    Memphis     (Tenn.)     Commercial 

Appeal,  May  19,  1968) 

Facts  Show  Foreign  Aro  Includes  Large 

Amount  in  Loans 

Washington,   May    16. — Facts  and   figures 

fly  in  all  directions  during  major  legislative 

battles  In  Washington. 

Both  sides  try  to  make  ix)lnts  by  citing 
figures  that  purport  to  prove  their  case  be- 
yond all  reasonable  doubt. 

But  often  the  figures  are  not  all-revealing. 
As  a  Frenchman  said  of  bikinis:  "What  they 
reveal  Is  Interesting,  but  what  they  conceal 
is  essential." 

A  case  In  point  is  a  table  of  figures  being 
used  In  advertisements  circulated  by  several 
organizations  In  an  attack  on  the  foreign  aid 
program. 

Headed  "No  Wonder  We're  Broke,"  the  table 
purports  to  show  country-by-country  the 
United  States'  loans  and  gifts  to  the  other 
nations  of  the  world,  1945-66.  The  total  given 
Is  $122,358,500,000. 

The  table  Is  attributed  to  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  but  Inquiries  at 
AID  produce  a  somewhat  different  story  than 
that  which  the  table's  bare  figures  tell. 

For  example,  the  table  does  not  show  that 
of  the  122.4  billions,  a  total  of  35.8  billions 
was  in  loans,  and  that  as  of  the  June  30, 
1966,  date  of  the  table.  13.5  billions  had  been 
repaid  In  principal  and  Interest  on  the  loans. 
By  June  30,  1967,  the  repayments  in  princi- 
pal and  Interest  had  mounted  to  15.1  billions. 
The  table  uses  figures  which  AID  supplied 
In  a  special  report  to  the  Hotise  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  last  year.  But  as  often  hap- 
pens in  the  heat  of  argument.  It  ignores  other 
figures  which  would  detract  from  the  point 
it  undertakes  to  make. 

"What  has  it  all  accomplished?"  the  ads 
ask. 
To  this  AID  replies: 

"Five  billions  were  for  the  immediate  hu- 
manitarian relief  of  tens  of  millions  of  peo- 
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pie  in  Europe  and  Japan  who  were  without 
lood.  clothing.  Jobs  and,  often,  homes  after 
World  War  11. 

"Forty-four  billions  were  Invested  In  the 
economic  recovery  and  military  strengthen- 
ing of  Western  Europe  and  Japan — coun- 
tries which  today  Join  us  in  aiding  develop- 
njent  in  Asia.  Africa  and  Latin  America. 

"Sixteen  billions  were  invesU'd  in  military 
aid  to  build  a  defensive  shield  along  the  Slno- 
.Soviet  border  in  .'Vsia.  from  Korea  to  Turkey. 
"Four  and  six-tenths  billions  were  In- 
vested in  militixry  and  economic  aid  to  em- 
battled South  Vietnam. 

AID'S  rebuttal  points  out  that  the  United 
States  foreign  aid  program  i.s  not  ne.vly  as 
penerous  on  a  percentage  basLs  today  as  It  was 
immediately    after    World    War    II. 

"In  1949.  when  the  Marshall  Plan  began. 
United  States  economic  aid  to  the  war  rav- 
aged nations  of  Western  Europe  fonounted 
to  2.78  per  cent  of  the  United  States  gross 
national  product.  In  fiscal  year  1969,  United 
States  economic  aid  will  be  about  three-fifths 
of  one  per  cent  of  the  nation's  gross  national 
product." 

Today,  with  American  aid  going  to  the  less 
developed  nations  of  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin 
America,  the  United  States  is  not  "going  it 
alone"  .as  it  did  immediately  after  World 
War  II. 

"Eighteen  other  free  world  countries  now 
share  the  burden  of  aid  with  the  United 
States,  some  of  which  give  a  larger  share  of 
their  wealth  as  aid  than  we  do,"  AID  points 
out. 

"Today's  economic  aid  program  gives 
priority  attention  to  helping  the  poorer 
countries  solve  the  twin  problems  of  low  food 
production  and  rapidly  growing  population." 
The  ad  invites  the  reader  to  scan  the  list  of 
nations  that  have  received  American  aid  "and 
see  how  many  dependable  friends  you  can 
find." 

To  this  AID  replies : 

"The  objective  of  these  overseas  loans  and 
grants  has  never  been  to  win  'friends.'  Its 
purpose  is  to  help  create  the  conditions  for 
peace.  In  the  words  of  President  Johnson: 

"  The  dividends  from  that  investment  are 
lives  saved  and  schools  opened  and  hunger 
relieved.  But  they  are  more.  The  ultimate 
triumphs  of  foreign  aid  are  victories  of  pre- 
vention. They  are  the  shots  that  did  not 
sound,  the  blood  that  did  not  spill,  the 
treasure  that  did  not  have  to  be  spent  to 
stamp  out  spreading  flames  of  violence.  They 
are  not  victories  of  war — but  over  wars  that 
did  not  start." 

Of  the  122.4  billions  cited  In  the  circular 
86.6  billions  was  for  economic  assistance  and 
35.8  billions  was  for  military  aid. 

Of  the  economic  aid  8.4  billions  was  export- 
Import  Bank  loans  aimed  at  providing  capital 
for  purchases  in  the  United  States  and  of 
this.  6.3  billions  have  been  repaid.  Also  in- 
cluded Is  more  than  one  billion  dollars  for 
the  Peace  Corps. 

The  economic  aid  total  also  Included  14  7 
billions  under  PubUc  Law  480  and  later  Food 
for  Peace  programs.  Almost  all  of  this  Is  sur- 
plus American  farm  commodities  shipped 
abroad  under  various  agreements  and  cir- 
cumstances, including  sales  for  foreign  cur- 
rencies and  nearly  one  billion  in  dollar 
credits. 

The  ad  lists  9.4  billion  dollars  in  gifts  and 
loans  to  France  from  1945-66.  The  AID  report 
from  which  the  9.4  billion  figure  Is  taken  con- 
tains additional  details  not  used  In  the  ad. 

For  instance.  It  shows  that  1.9  billions  of 
the  9.4  billions  was  In  loans  and  that  prin- 
cipal and  Interest  payments  on  these  loans 
have  amounted  to  2.3  billion  or  402  millions 
more  than  the  original  value  of  the  loans. 

The  remaining  7.4  billions  to  France  was 
m  the  form  of  grants.  Of  this  4.2  billions 
was  for  military  assistance.  A  substantial  part 
of  this  was  to  assist  the  French  In  fighting 
the  Viet  Mlnh  In  Vietnam,  a  war  that  pre- 
ceded the  current  American  effort  In  the 
same  area.  The  bulk  of  the  grants  was  to  sup- 
port Prance  la  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
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blUty  of  the  Congress  in  the  Interest  of 
the  people  it  represents  to  find  out  Just 
how  extensive  the  incidence  of  violence 
are  on  television  and  exactly  what  effect 
they  are  having  on  our  society.  If  we  are 
to  adequately  deal  with  this  problem  we 
must  have  all  the  facts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  that  we  may 
better  understand  the  problem  that  Is 
created  by  this  violence  on  television,  I 
am  Introducing  legislation  to  establish 
a  special  committee  of  the  Congress  to 
conduct  an  investigation  of  the  relation 
between  the  display  of  violence  in  tele- 
vision programs  and  crime  in  the  United 
States.  There  is  a  great  need  for  the 
Congress  to  gain  a  better  understanding 
of  this  problem  before  it  acts.  And,  I 
feel  that  recent  events  indicate  that  the 
Congress  must  act. 


GUN  CONTROL 


HON.  E.  S.  JOHNNY  WALKER 

or    NEW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  25.  1968 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 
constituents,  Mr.  Pearce  S.  Grove,  li- 
brary director  at  Eastern  New  Mexico 
University  of  New  Mexico,  Portales,  N. 
Mex  ,  has  requested  that  I  insert  the  ac- 
companying editorials  from  the  Portales 
News-Tribune  into  the  Congressional 
Record. 

In  complying  with  my  constituent's  re- 
quest, I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  that 
I  aun  not  endorsing  the  contents  of  the 
editorials,  although  I  have  the  greatest 
respect  and  admiration  for  Mr.  Gordon 
Greaves,  the  editor  of  the  Portales  News- 
Tribune. 

The  editorials  follow: 

Guns  and  Justicx 

This  country  has  nurtured  the  fiction  that 
Americans  have  depended  upon  the  guns  in 
the  closet  lor  their  rights. 

This  Isn't  true,  and  rarely  ever  was  true. 
Men  simply  can't  be  productive  If  they  have 
to  be  constantly  on  the  alert  to  shoot  down 
the  rascals  among  them. 

Our  country  Is  founded  upon  the  respect 
for  law  and  order,  and  we  delegate  to  our 
policemen  the  business  of  capturing  danger- 
ous men.  Rarely  has  It  been  necessary  to 
organize  a  posse  for  this  purpose.  In  this 
day  and  lime  with  networks  of  police  com- 
munications, radio  patrol  cars,  and  organiza- 
tion, there  should  seldom  be  any  need  for  a 
man  to  own  a  gi  n  for  self  protection.  Far 
more  Innocent  people  are  killed  by  the  guns 
that  they  keep  for  protection  than  felons 
who  are  the  Justification  of  such  weapons. 

So  we  can't  understand,  on  the  theory  that 
the  right  to  own  a  gun  Is  Infringed  if  we  re- 
quire that  gun  to  be  registered,  why  we 
don't  require  everyone  to  register  all  his 
guns,  simply  to  provide  a  means  by  which 
criminals  may  be  more  easily  traced. 

We  register  ou.  automobiles,  and  our 
radio  transmitters,  and  use  them  only  under 
clearly  defined  rules.  Is  there  anything  more 
basic  to  the  right  to  own  a  gun  than  an 
automobile? 

We  acknowledge  that  registration  of  guns 
wouldn't  likely  cut  down  on  crime  by  any 
notable  amount.  But  it  would  simplify  the 
Job  of  police  in  tracing  the  origin  of  murder 
weapons.  Just  as  it  did  in  the  c&ae  of  the 
assassination  of  Sen.  Robert  P.  Kennedy.  It 
Is  possible  now  fo;  gun  serial  numbers  to  be 
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computerized  on  national  networks  so  that 
any  gun  can  be  identified  within  minutes 
after  its  number  la  put  Into  the  network. 

We  have  great  respect  for  those  who  own 
guns  for  sporting  purposes,  and  for  those 
who  are  memben  of  the  National  Rifle  As- 
sociation. But  we  don't  think  that  their 
right  to  own  and  u.se  guns  would  be  In- 
fringed upon  by  a  tight  gun  registration 
Inw.  both  state  and  national. 

Those  who  quote  the  Second  amendment 
to  the  U.S.  constitution  as  Justification 
against  requirements  of  registrations  of 
weapons  don't  read  all  of  the  amendment. 
It  siys: 

"A  well-regulated  mlUtla  being  necessary 
to  the  security  of  a  free  state,  the  right  of 
the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not 
be  infringed." 

That  amendment  was  adopted  at  a  time 
when  the  fledgling  nation  distrusted  the  idea 
of  a  standing  army,  and  counted  on  men  to 
spring  to  the  defense  of  their  country  with 
their  long  rifles  when  danger  came.  This  type 
of  defense  has  never  worked  in  America.  We 
have  never  been  able  to  rely  on  arms  kept 
behind  the  kitchen  door  to  meet  a  national 
challenge. 

So  It  Is  time  that  we  faced  up  to  the 
realities  of  20th  century  living.  In  which 
millions  of  unregistered  pistols,  sawed  oft 
shotguns,  rifles  and  even  bazookas  are  readily 
available  to  any  criminal. 

We  ought  to  reserve  the  Action  of  per- 
sonally enforced  Justice  with  a  gun  as  a 
relic  for  the  late-late  TV  shows. 

Gun  Contkol  Again 

Americans  who  cherish  the  idea  that  the 
gun  in  the  closet  is  a  peculiarly  American 
right,  owe  it  to  themselves  to  look  at  the 
facts. 

The  statistics  have  been  available  all 
along,  but  have  received  attention  only  since 
the  murder  of  Sen.  Robert  Kennedy. 

President  Johnson  quoted  these  figures  In 
his  appeal  to  the  nation  a  week  ago.  but 
they  bear  repeating : 

Each  year  In  the  United  States  guns  are 
involved  in  more  than  6.500  murders.  This 
compares  to  30  in  England,  99  in  Canada.  68 
In  West  Germany  and  37  In  Japan. 

And  if  that  figure  doesn't  shake  you,  con- 
sider that  in  addition  to  murders,  guns  were 
responsible  In  1966  for  10.000  suicides  and 
2.600  accidental  deaths  in  the  U.S. 

The  moflt  startling  figure  of  all  Is  that 
more  Americana  have  died  from  privately 
owned  guns  Ince  1900  than  from  all  the  wars 
that  have  ever  been  fought  by  the  United 
States. 

Americana  need  to  g^w  up  In  their  atti- 
tude about  firearms,  and  concede  that  when 
It  comes  to  protection,  a  gun  In  the  home  is 
of  questionable  value.  For  every  gun  owned 
by  a  person  who  knows  how  to  use  It  effec- 
tively without  danger  to  Innocent  people, 
there  are  scores  laying  about  the  house  with- 
in reach  of  Immature  persons  who  have  had 
no  training  In  the  use  of  a  weapon. 

But  the  Idea  persists,  through  our  Western 
folklore,  that  a  man  riding  Into  town  with 
a  gun  slung  from  his  belt,  can  resolve  per- 
plexing problems.  This  wasn't  true  even  In 
the  Old  West.  The  first  act  of  responsible 
law  enforcement  in  raw  plains  towns  like 
Portales  was  to  require  persons  coming  into 
town  to  leave  their  guns  with  the  sheriff. 

Then  what  type  of  gun  control  law  does 
this  nation  need  to  take  this  step  toward 
civilized  conduct? 

Consider  the  assassins  of  the  three  Amer- 
icans whose  deaths  have  raised  this  Issue. 

One  was  an  ex-Marine  who  received  a  dis- 
charge under  other  than  honorable  condi- 
tions. Another  was  an  escaped  convict,  who 
had  been  convicted  of  armed  robbery.  The 
third  was  an  alien. 

Certainly  as  a  minimum  we  should  expect 
that  gun  control  laws  should  prevent  these 
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three  types  from  possession  of  any  sort  of 
firearm. 

In  the  case  of  the  assassin  of  President 
Kennedy  the  rifle  with  telescopic  sight  was 
ordered  by  mail  and  delivered  to  a  flctlclous 
name  with  no  questions  asked.  Certainly  It  Is 
not  too  much  to  expect  that  better  control 
of  the  sale  of  firearms  should  be  exjiected. 
It  isn't  clear  that  better  control  of  the  sale 
of  firearms  should  be  expected.  It  isn't  clear 
how  James  Ray.  the  escaped  convict  obtained 
the  Remington  30.04.  He  was  a  felon  who 
would  have  been  subject  to  arrest  with  or 
without  a  !?un.  and  possession  of  a  gun  would 
have  made  htm  liable  to  further  prosecution, 
so  his  case  Is  perhaps  not  pertinent  to  the 
current  discussion. 

But  the  8-8hot  Iver  Johnson  revolver  used 
by  Slrhan  Slrhnn  was  originally  registered, 
and  was  quickly  traced  through  three  owners. 
The  question  in  this  case  Is  whether  anyone 
should  be  permitted  to  own  a  ^un  of  this 
type.  If  so.  it  would  appear  prudent  to  re- 
quire to  have  them  list  their  possession  of 
the  gun  with  the  local  police  and  not  to  be 
permitted  to  sell  It  without  knowledge  of 
the  ixiUce. 

What  type  of  gun  control  law  would  re- 
duce the  carnage  In  America? 

Great  Britain  does  not  permit  anyone 
under  14  to  buy  or  possess  any  kind  of  gun. 
Handgun  permits  are  Issued  almost  exclu- 
sively for  use  on  the  pistol  range.  Sportsmen 
have  little  difficulty  In  securing  licenses  for 
use  of  shotguns,  and  4500  shooting  clubs 
flourish  In  the  British  Isles, 

The  National  Observer  sister  publication 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  notes  that  "In 
Britain,  the  homicide  rate  per  100.000  persons 
runs  one-eighth  the  rate  In  the  U.S.:  the 
rate  for  robbery  one-tenth  the  U.S.  rate:  and 
the  rate  for  aggravated  assault  one-seven- 
teenth. 

When  5,126  Americans  were  being 
murdered  by  firearms  in  1963,  only  24  Britons 
were  dying  by  the  same  means. 

The  Observer  points  out  that  the  murder 
of  3  Brltibh  policemen  recently  received 
worldwide  attention,  and  resulted  In  a  six- 
year  sentence  for  the  man  who  four  months 
before  the  murder  sold  the  pistols  to  the 
murderers.  In  the  same  year  more  than  100 
policemen  in  the  U.S.  were  murdered  by  flre- 
.arms  and  occasioned  little  attention. 

The  National  Observer  makes  a  comparison 
within  the  U.S.  that  should  answer  some  of 
the  critics  of  gun  control  law. 

New  York  has  the  most  stringent  gun  con- 
trol laws  In  the  nation.  The  Sullivan  Law 
requires  citizens  to  obtain  licenses  to  possess 
handguns  even  in  their  homes  or  places  of 
business. 

And  New  York's  homicide  rate  Is  lowest 
In  the  nation — 4.8  per  100,000.  The  rate  Is 
one-third  that  of  Houston,  Texas. 


AVENUES  OF  EDUCATION 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NrW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  25,  1968 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday the  Federal  Government  closed 
Resurrection  City  and  jailed  hundreds 
of  demonstrators.  Today,  the  House  may 
close  avenues  of  education  for  millions 
of  underprivileged  youngstei-s  and  con- 
demn them  to  a  life  far  below  their  capa- 
bilities. If  we  must  choose  between  these 
two  examples  of  shortsightedness,  how 
much  worse  it  is  to  close  the  doors  on 
tomorrow's  citizens. 

Even  without  the  cuts  made  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee  on  the  educa- 
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tlon  budget,  the  funds  proposed  for  these 
programs  in  fiscal  year  1969  were  far 
from  satisfactory.  In  many  instances 
these  were  less  than  the  exjjenditures  for 
similar  programs  last  year.  As  education 
costs  and  pupil  loads  continue  to  rise,  we 
cannot  afford  to  move  backward.  My 
State,  for  example,  would  receive,  under 
this  bill,  nearly  $12  million  less  under 
title  I  for  aid  to  iJoor  schoolchildren  next 
year.  Total  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  enrollment  in  New  York 
increased  by  75.000  children  this  year, 
many  of  whom  need  the  special  programs 
aided  by  title  I. 

A  Congress  which  can  vote  some  $70 
billion  for  defense  can  certainly  appro- 
priate an  additional  $369  million  for  the 
education  of  its  children,  who  must  rank 
as  the  country's  greatest  asset. 

Even  if  the  appropriations  in  this  bill 
were  adequate,  I  would  still  oppose  H.R. 
18037  because  of  two  destructive  and 
perhaps  unconstitutional  sections,  num- 
bers 409  and  410.  These  provisions  would 
nurture  segregated  school  facilities,  in 
violation  of  several  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions. Furthermore,  they  would  prohibit 
the  withholding  of  Federal  education 
funds  from  any  State,  school  district,  or 
school  practicing  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin. 
This  body  denies  its  most  fundamental 
responsibilities  if  it  seriously  considers 
such  provisions. 

The  entire  Nation,  but  especially  the 
poor  people  of  this  country,  will  look  upon 
our  action  on  this  bill  as  an  indication 
of  this  Government's  willingness  to  con- 
front and  resolve  the  educational  prob- 
lems we  face. 

Let  us  tell  the  poor  we  have  heard  their 
message,  understand  it,  and  mean  to  act 
In  a  responsible  and  constructive  way. 
Let  us  tell  them,  finally,  'with  our  vote 
today,  that  we  are  ready  to  start  now. 
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FOREIGN    AID 


GUN  CONTROL  LAWS 


HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

OP    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  25,  1968 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
so  many  discuss  legislative  proposals  in 
terms  of  polls  of  public  opinion,  the 
Members  will  be  interested  in  a  letter 
just  received  from  Mr.  Larry  Gilllhan, 
assistant  manager  of  radio  station 
KTMN,  Trumann,  Ark. 

Mr.  Gillihan,  under  date  of  June  18, 
writes: 

I  strongly  urge  you  to  vote  against  the  gun 
control  bUls,  S.  3604,  S.  3605.  and  H.R.  17735, 
and  to  oppose  any  other  gun  control  legisla- 
tion. 

During  a  program  on  our  station  recently, 
I  asked  for  opinions  on  gun  control  laws. 
Opinions  ran  about  ten  to  one  against  gun 
controls.  I  talked  to  each  caller  personally, 
to  be  sure  each  person  made  only  one  call. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  I  am  not  writing 
this  letter  as  a  representative  of  this  radio 
station.  I  am  using  our  letterhead  merely  to 
assure  you  that  I  am  associated  with  a  radio 
station  and  that  we,  in  fact,  did  run  the 
above-mentioned  program. 

Your  vote  against,  and  opposition  to,  these 
bills  will  be  deeply  appreciated, 
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HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

t>P    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  26,  1968 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  ad- 
vertisement containing  an  attack  on  the 
foreign  aid  program  entitled  "No  Won- 
der We'ie  Broke"  has  caused  some  com- 
ment lately.  Tlie  pui-pose  of  the  ad  is  to 
shock  the  American  people  into  opixjsing 
foreign  aid  by  flashing  before  them  a  lot 
of  aggregate  figures  which  are  supix)sed 
to  represent  foreign  aid  totals  since  1945. 
Without  proper  explanation  these  figures 
are  meaningless  and  dangerously  mis- 
leading. It  is  not  sunirising  that  there 
has  been  a  negative  reaction  to  this  tac- 
tic and  that  many  people  are  indignant 
at  such  an  obvious  attempt  to  dupe  them 
into  opposing  the  program. 

Tlie  figures  used  in  the  article  were 
taken  from  an  annual  report  which  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
prepares  for  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  Wliat  are  presented  as  out- 
right aid  expenditures  are  actually  far 
more  than  AID  totals.  Tliey  include  mili- 
tary assistance,  Public  Law  480,  long- 
term  Export-Import  Bank  loans,  the 
Peace  Corps,  disaster  relief,  and  a  vari- 
ety of  postwar  emergency  programs, 
totaling  in  all  some  45  U.S.  programs 
and  activities  overseas. 

The  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 
commented  on  the  advertisement  on  two 
occasions,  and  I  would  like  to  Include  in 
the  Record  articles  from  its  May  19  and 
May  21  issues: 

I  From    the    Memphis    (Tenn.)     Commercial 

Appeal.  May  19,  1968 1 

Facts  Show  Foreign  Aid  Includes  Large 

AMOtTNT  IN  Loans 

Washington,   May    16. — Facts  and   figures 

fly  In  all  directions  during  major  legislative 

battles  In  Washington. 

Both  sides  try  to  make  points  by  citing 
figures  that  purport  to  prove  their  case  be- 
yond all  reasonable  doubt. 

But  often  the  figtires  are  not  all-revealing. 
As  a  Frenchman  said  of  bikinis:  "What  they 
reveal  is  interesting,  but  what  they  conceal 
is  essential." 

A  case  In  point  Is  a  table  of  figures  being 
used  in  advertisements  circulated  by  several 
organizations  in  an  attEu;k  on  the  foreign  aid 
program. 

Headed  "No  Wonder  We're  Broke."  the  table 
purp>orts  to  show  country-by-country  the 
United  States'  loans  and  gifts  to  the  other 
nations  of  the  world,  1945-66.  The  total  given 
is  $122,358,500,000. 

The  table  Is  attributed  to  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  but  Inquiries  at 
AID  produce  a  somewhat  different  story  than 
that  which  the  table's  bare  figures  tell. 

For  example,  the  table  does  not  show  that 
of  the  122.4  billions,  a  total  of  35.8  billions 
was  in  loans,  and  that  as  of  the  June  30. 
1966,  date  of  the  table.  13.5  billions  had  been 
repaid  in  principal  and  interest  on  the  loans. 
By  June  30,  1967.  the  repayments  In  princi- 
pal and  interest  had  mounted  to  15.1  billions. 
The  table  uses  figures  which  AID  supplied 
In  a  special  report  to  the  Hotise  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  last  year.  But  as  often  hap- 
pens in  the  heat  of  argument,  it  Ignores  other 
figures  which  would  detract  from  the  point 
it  undertakes  to  make. 

"What  has  it  all  accomplished?"  the  ads 
ask. 
To  this  AID  replies : 

"Five  billions  were  for  the  Immediate  hu- 
manitarian relief  of  tens  of  millions  of  peo- 
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pie  in  Europe  and  Japan  who  were  without 
food,  clothing.  Jobs  and,  often,  homes  after 
World  War  II. 

"Forty-fovir  billions  were  Invested  In  the 
economic  recovery  and  military  .strengthen- 
ing of  Western  Europe  and  Japan — coun- 
tries which  today  Join  us  in  aiding  develop- 
ment In  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America. 

"Sixteen  billions  were  invested  in  military 
aid  to  build  a  defensive  shield  along  the  Slno- 
Sovlet  border  in  Asia,  from  Korea  to  Turkey. 
"Pour  and  six-tenths  billions  were  In- 
vested In  military  and  economic  aid  to  em- 
battled South  Vietnam. 

AID'S  rebuttal  points  out  that  the  United 
.States  foreign  aid  program  is  not  nearly  as 
generous  on  a  percentage  ba.sl.s  today  as  It  was 
immediately    after    World    War    II. 

"In  1949.  when  the  Marshall  Plan  began. 
United  States  economic  aid  to  the  war  rav- 
aged nations  of  Western  Europe  amounted 
to  2.78  per  cent  of  the  United  States  gross 
national  product.  In  fiscal  year  1969.  United 
States  economic  aid  will  be  about  three-fifths 
of  one  per  cent  of  the  nation's  gross  national 
product." 

Today,  with  American  aid  going  to  the  less 
developed  nations  of  Africa.  Asia  and  Latin 
America,  the  United  States  Is  not  "going  It 
alone"  as  it  did  immediately  after  World 
Warn. 

"Eighteen  other  free  world  countries  now 
share  the  burden  of  aid  with  the  United 
States,  some  of  which  give  a  larger  share  of 
their  wealth  as  aid  than  we  do."  AID  points 
out. 

"Today's  economic  aid  program  gives 
priority  attention  to  helping  the  poorer 
countries  solve  the  twin  problems  of  low  food 
production  and  rapidly  growing  population." 
The  ad  invites  the  reader  to  scan  the  list  of 
nations  that  have  received  American  aid  "and 
see  how  many  dependable  friends  you  can 
find." 

To  this  AID  replies : 

"The  objective  of  these  overseas  loans  and 
grants  has  never  been  to  win  "friends."  Its 
purpose  Is  to  help  create  the  conditions  for 
peace.  In  the  words  of  President  Johnson: 

"  "The  dividends  from  that  investment  are 
lives  saved  and  schools  opened  and  hunger 
relieved.  But  they  are  more.  Tlie  ultimate 
triumphs  of  foreign  aid  are  victories  of  pre- 
vention. They  are  the  shots  tihat  did  not 
sound,  the  blood  that  did  not  spill,  the 
treasure  that  did  not  have  to  be  spent  to 
stamp  out  spreading  flames  of  violence.  They 
are  not  victories  of  war — but  over  wars  that 
did  not  start." 

Of  the  122.4  billions  cited  In  the  circular 
86.6  billions  was  for  economic  assistance  and 
35.8  billions  was  for  military  aid. 

Of  the  economic  aid  9.4  billions  was  export- 
Import  Bank  loans  aimed  at  providing  capital 
for  purchases  in  the  United  States  and  of 
this.  6.3  billions  have  been  repaid.  Also  In- 
cluded is  more  than  one  billion  dollars  for 
the  Peace  Corps. 

The  economic  aid  total  also  Included  14.7 
billions  under  Public  Law  480  and  later  Food 
for  Peace  programs.  Almost  all  of  this  is  sur- 
plus American  farm  commodities  shipped 
abroad  under  various  agreements  and  cir- 
cumstances, including  sales  for  foreign  cur- 
rencies and  nearly  one  billion  in  dollar 
credits. 

The  ad  lists  9.4  billion  dollars  In  gifts  and 
loans  to  France  from  1945-66.  The  AID  report 
from  which  the  9.4  billion  figure  is  taken  con- 
tains additional  details  not  used  In  the  ad. 

For  instance.  It  shows  that  1.9  billions  of 
the  9.4  billions  was  in  loans  and  that  prin- 
cipal and  interest  payments  on  these  loans 
have  amounted  to  2.3  billion  or  402  millions 
more  than  the  original  value  of  the  loans. 

The  remaining  7.4  billions  to  France  was 
In  the  form  of  grants.  Of  this  4.2  billions 
was  for  military  assistance.  A  substantial  part 
of  this  was  to  assist  the  French  in  fighting 
the  Viet  Minh  in  Vietnam,  a  war  that  pre- 
ceded the  current  American  effort  In  the 
same  area.  The  bulk  of  the  grants  was  to  sup- 
port France  iii  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
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ganlzatlon  (NATO),  the  alUftnce  the  Untied 
States  helped  create  after  World  War  II  to 
protect  Western  E\irope  from  a  Communist 
takeover. 

There  was  3  2  billions  In  grants  to  Prance 
for  economic  assistance  Practically  all  of  this 
was  emergency  assistance  in  the  years  follow- 
ing World  War  11  A  total  of  2  5  billions  was 
given  under  the  Marshall  Plan,  another  half- 
billion  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  from 
1953  57 

Economic  assistance  loans  to  Prance  in- 
clude 12  billions  in  Export-Import  Bank 
loans  Principal  and  Interest  payments  on 
these  loans  have  amounted  to  1  6  billions,  or 
421  millions  in  excess  of  the  loan  values. 

In  respect  to  the  ad  being  reprinted,  an- 
other case  in  point  is  Mexico  The  ad  lists 
gifts  and  loans  to  Mexico  in  the  amount  of 
1  07  billions.  1946^66 

The  ad  neRlect.s  to  point  out  that 

Nearly  100  million  dollars  of  this  was  in 
grants  to  help  eradicate  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease in  Mexican  cattle  so  that  it  would  not  be 
transmitted  across  the  border  and  infect 
herds  in  Texas  and  other  Southwestern  states 

Nearly  800  million  was  in  Export-Import 
Bank  loans  to  generate  capital  for  purchases 
in  the  United  States  and  that  principal  and 
Interest,  payments  on  these  loans  have 
amouBtAd  to  49t  millions 

More  than  71  millions  was  accovinted  for 
by  Pood  for  Peace  transactions  including 
50  million  dollars  worth  of  surplus  American 
farm  commodities  given  to  American  volun- 
tary relief  agencies  and  distributed  to  needy 
persons  in  Mexico  at  intervals  since  1953. 

Of  the  overall  total  of  1  07  billions  listed 
for  Mexico.  899.7  millions  was  in  loans  and 
only  168  5  millions  in  grants.  The  grants  in- 
cluded the  funds  to  fight  foot-and-mouth 
disease  as  well  as  some  Pood  for  Peace  out- 
lays 

Behind  the  total  amounts  listed  in  the 
Warner  and  Swasey  ad  for  other  countries  are 
figures  and  explanations  equally  revealing  to 
those  for  Prance  and  Mexico. 

[Prom    the    Memphis    (Tenn.>     Commercial 

Appeal.  May  21,  1968 1 

What  Wb  Gave  and  Got 

Mass  circulation  of  an  attack  on  American 
foreign  aid  through  an  advertisement 
beaded.  "No  Wonder  Were  Broke."  led  to 
some  digging  for  facta  by  The  Commercial 
Appeal's  Washington   Bureau. 

What  the  advertisement  suggested  was 
that  the  United  States  has  given  away  or 
"loaned  '  more  than  122  billion  dollars  since 
World  War  II  ended  without  winning  de- 
pendable friends  or  accomplishing  anything 
but  a  drain  on  the  dollar. 

What  we  found,  upon  invefitigation,  was 
another  story. 

Item:  Of  the  122  billion  dollars,  35.8  bil- 
lion was  Indeed  loaned,  and  of  that  35.8 
billion  the  United  States  had  received  more 
than  15  billion  In  repayments  of  principal 
and  Interest  as  of  June  30.  1967. 

Item:  Of  the  total.  35.8  billion  went  for 
military  aid.  most  of  it  to  complement 
America's  cold  war  effort  to  build  the  shields 
against  communism  in  Western  Europe,  the 
Mediterranean  sund  Asia. 

Item:  Out  of  86.6  billion  in  economic  for- 
eign aid.  14.7  billion  represented  the  use  of 
America's  surplus  farm  products,  much  of 
which  provides  the  United  States  with  for- 
eign credits. 

Item:  Economic  aid  also  Included  9.4  bil- 
lion dollars  in  Export-Import  Bank  loans. 
Of  that  sum.  6.3  billion  has  been  repaid. 
Another  billion  went  into  the  Peace  Cor|>s 
work. 

Humanltarlanlsm  motivated  much  of  the 
aid  to  ravaged  Western  Europe  and  Japan 
after  1945,  and  there  have  been  untold  divi- 
dends, perhaps  more  evident  during  the 
1950s  than  in  the  '60s.  More  recently  Amer- 
ica has  poured  almost  five  billion  dollars 
In   military   and   economic   aid   Into  South 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Vietnam,  not  counting  our  own  military 
costs  there 

The  attack  on  foreign  aid  is.  In  effect,  one 
of  those  half-truths  which  are  used  to  mis- 
lead the  American  public  by  partisan  groups. 

The  granM  and  loans  In  the  table  pub- 
lished are  accurate,  and  come  from  the 
Agency  for  International  Development.  But 
they  do  not  tell  the  whole  story. 

Nor.  we  must  ;idd.  does  the  rebuttal  from 
AID.  Obviously  the  foreign  aid  allocations 
of  the  past  23  years  haye  not  been  entirely 
altruistic,  and  by  no  means  a  total  "give- 
away. '  America's  security  has  been  en- 
hanced at  a  reasonable  price,  and  much  of 
the  money  loaned  has  been  and  Is  being  re- 
paid 

However.  AID  has  not  spoken  to  the  prob- 
lems of  graft  and  waste  which  also  have 
marked  many  parts  of  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. Pood  intended  for  starving  citizens 
of  India  hjis  often  become  fodder  for  rats. 
Mlltlary  dictatorships  of  minor  nations  have 
been  .shored  up  at  the  same  time  that  our 
policy  was  to  encourage  democracy.  Plnally. 
in  South  Veltnam.  where  our  presence  Is 
overwhelming,  the  stories  of  kickbacks  and 
corruption  in  foreign  aid  funds  are  too  nu- 
merous to  Ignore. 

Senator  Abraham  Rlblcoff  (D-Connl. 
after  a  tour  of  the  area  lost  December,  has 
urged  a  broad  congressional  investigation  of 
aid   programs  in  the  Vietnam  War  zone. 

There  are  good  reasons  for  the  people  and 
Congress  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  current 
foreign  aid  projects.  There  is  reason  to  ques- 
tion the  sending  of  money  out  of  this  country 
when  our  gold  balance  is  in  jeopardy. 

But  to  indict  the  foreign  aid  program 
as  Its  attackers  have  is  to  distort  the  truth 
and  mislead  the  impressionable  and  casual 
reader. 
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GEN.    FRANK    ROUSE 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

or   TI3AS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  25,  1968 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  San  An- 
tonio is  and  has  long  been  a  center  of 
military  activity.  One  of  the  key  mili- 
tary installations  there  is  Kelly  Air  Force 
Base,  home  of  the  San  Antonio  Air  Mate- 
rial Area.  SAAMA  employs  about  26.000 
civilians  and  an  additional  4.000  military 
personnel.  It  is  one  of  the  key  logistical 
depots  for  the  Southeast  Asia  area;  it 
is  also  one  of  the  most  efBcient  logistical 
depots  in  the  Air  Force.  One  reason  that 
it  is  efBcient  and  effective  is  because  of 
the  excellent  command  of  Maj.  Gen. 
Prank  E.  Rouse.  General  Rouse  recently 
addressed  an  Air  Force  Association  meet- 
ing in  Del  Rio,  Tex.,  and  his  remarks  I 
think  will  show  the  importance  of  the 
base  he  commands — and  why  his  com- 
mand has  been  a  particularly  effective 
one: 
Logistics  and  IMtocirREMENT  in  the  United 

States  An  Porce 
(Speech    by    MaJ.    Oen.    Prank    E     Rouse. 

SAAMA  Commander,   at   APA   Convention 

in  Del  Rio,  Tex..  June  15.  1968) 

Members  of  the  Air  Porce  Association,  it's 
a  true  pleasure  to  'oe  In  the  Queen  City  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  with  so  many  friends — friends 
of   the  Air  Porce  and  friends  of  mine. 

I've  been  asked  to  speak  today  on  the  new- 
est development  in  military  procurement — 
the  role  it  plays  in  the  Government's  priority 
program  to  hire  and  train  the  hard-core  dis- 
advantaged. 

Jobs  are  an  Important  part  of  a  national 
response  to  a  complex,  many-faceted  prob- 


lem, a  dilemma  with  no  pat  answers.  Whether 
we  like  It  or  not.  we  face  a  crisis  In  brick 
and  mortar  and  a  crisis  in  human  spirit — 
decaying  ghetto  housing  and  deep-rooted 
feelings  of  discrimination. 

The  situation  has  become  the  most  divisive 
and  costly  problem  our  country  has  ever 
faced.  A  leading  industrialist  put  a  long- 
range  price  tag  on  rebuilding  our  slums, 
cleaning  up  air  and  water  pollution,  while 
hiring  and  training  the  disadvantaged  Hl.s 
estimate:  one  trillion  or  1  000  billion  dollars! 
No  one  is  proposing  we  expend  such  an 
amount  to  rebuild  our  society:  on  the  other 
hand,  under-estimating  the  problem  could 
be  less  than  wise. 

The  best  brains  in  industry  and  govern- 
ment have  been  recruited  by  the  President 
to  work  together  on  the  problem.  Federal 
spending  for  the  disadvantaged  in  the  la.'.t 
four  years,  fiscal  '64  to  '68.  was  $77.4  billion 
and  ihe  Budget  Bureau  estimates  $27.7  bil- 
lion in  FY  69.  That's  $105  billion  in  five  years. 
In  one  way  or  another,  this  problem  will 
toucn  the  lives  of  every  one  of  us  here  to- 
day— us  businessmen,  as  military  men.  as 
retired  military  men.  or  as  fully  ordained 
taxpayers.  We've  a  long  road  to  travel. 

But  a  Journey  of  a  thousand  miles — be- 
gins with  the  first  step.  And  the  President 
says  that  first  step  is  Jobs  for  the  disadvan- 
taged. He  points  out  the  most  affluent  nation 
in  history,  a  nation  whose  gross  national 
product  hit  $827  billion  in  the  first  quarter 
of  '68.  a  new  high,  should  be  able  to  offer 
meaningful  employment  to  every  American 
who  wants  it.  I  might  add  a  large  portion  of 
our  task  may  well  be  to  motivate  many  ot 
these  people  to  want  the  Job — and  to  want 
to  hold  it 

Events  last  summer  and  this,  indicate  Jobs 
are  a  key  consideration  and  failure  to  provide 
them  can  be  equated  rotighly— "roughly ' 
meaning  violently — In  death  and  dollars. 
Immediately  after  the  assassination  of  Dr. 
King,  rioting,  looting,  and  burning  fiared  up 
in  over  100  American  cities — total  cost  that 
first  week:  $45  million,  39  dead. 

While  Army  Regulars  patrolled  riot-torn 
Washlntgon,  a  CBS  newsman  asked  a  Negro 
minister  In  the  Watts  area  why  Watts  had 
kept  its  cool.  His  reply  is  worth  considera- 
tion. He  said : 

"A  few  years  ago  In  Watts  It  was  burn, 
baby,  burn  This  summer  It's  learn,  baby, 
learn  and  earn,  baby,  earn!  There's  hope  to- 
day In  Watts". 

This  Los  Angeles  ghetto,  scene  of  devas- 
tating disorder  In  '65.  didn't  Join  looters  In 
other  cities  who  felt  only  one  thing  stood 
between  them  and  a  better  life — a  plate-glass 
window. 

General  Ruegg.  Air  Porce  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff  for  Systems  and  Logistics,  spoke  on  the 
same  subject  recently  in  Dayton;  he  put  It 
differently: 

"Many  of  the  looters  stood  to  gain  more  in 
material  goods  than  they  had  to  lose  in  self 
respect.  As  long  as  that  situation  exists,  the 
danger  of  riots  will  be  with  us". 

Many  observers  believe  Watts  kept  the 
peace  because  Industry  and  government 
stepped  In  Immediately  after  the  blow-up 
with  projects  to  create  meaningful  employ- 
ment there. 

These  same  observers  caution,  however, 
against  the  glib  generalization,  the  pat  an- 
swer, the  easy  cure-all.  Case  in  point:  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  long  regarded  as  America's  most 
riot-proof  city  because  of  its  low  rate  of 
Negro  unemployment. 

If  there  is  a  common  denominator  to  urban 
unrest,  the  President  believes  it  Is  Jobs,  and 
the  self-respect  and  human  dignity  they 
carry  with  them.  Our  experience  at  SAAMA 
supports  this  belief. 

Let  me  quote  from  a  Presidential  memo- 
randum of  October  2.  1967.  The  President 
said,  lu  part: 

"We  are  launching  today  a  major  test  pro- 
gram to  mobilize  the  resources  of  private 
Industry    and    the    Federal    Government    to 
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help  find  Jobs  and  provide  training  for  thou- 
sands of  America's  hard-core  unemployed. 

■'The  heart  of  this  new  effort  is  to  reach 
the  forgotten  and  tlie  neglected^those  citi- 
zens handicapped  by  poor  health,  hampered 
by  inadequate  education,  hindered  by  years 
of  discrimination,  and  by-passed  by  con- 
ventional training  programs. 

"To  succeed  In  this  venture  will  take  more 
than  promises  or  good  Intentions.  It  will  re- 
quire— on  an  unprecedented  scale — the  con- 
certed action  and  Involvement  of  the  private 
sector,  working  closely  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

"Our  purpose  is  not  to  hand  out  but  to 
help  up,  to  help  provide  every  American  the 
opportunity  for  a  good  Job  at  a  good  wage. 
Our  goal  Is  to  replace  the  waste  and  failure 
of  unemployment  with  the  productivity  of 
meaningful  work. 

"I  have  directed  each  department  and 
agency  of  this  Government  to  give  top  prior- 
ity to  all  phases  of  this  important  effort." 

Signed:     Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

In  line  with  this,  a  number  of  responses 
are  being  drawn  up  by  industry  and  govern- 
ment, in  alliance,  to  accomplish  the  Presi- 
dent's program. 

I'd  like  to  tell  you  about  one  of  these  to 
Illustrate  the  magnitude  of  effort.  The  De- 
partment of  Labor  recently  sent  requests  for 
proposal  to  approximately  1.000  U.S.  busi- 
ness firms,  soliciting  bids  on  contracts  to 
hire  and  train  the  disadvantaged. 

A  total  of  $350  million  has  been  made 
available  for  this  "Job  opportunities  in  the 
business  sector  (JOBS!  program."  The  tar- 
get: contracts  with  business  across  the  Na- 
tion that  will  put  100.000  men  and  women 
o  the  Job  by  this  time  next  year  and  500.000 
by  June  1971. 

This  program  Is  headed  up  by  Henry  Ford 
n  and  his  national  alliance  of  businessmen, 
with  no  direct  connection  with  Defense  De- 
partment procurement. 

In  San  Antonio,  Hull  'Voungblood  heads 
the  local  alliance  of  businessmen.  Hull,  pres- 
ident of  Southern  Steel,  shows  how  to  suc- 
ceed in  business  without  satisfying  a  single 
"user"  of  his  product  (he's  one  of  the  biggest 
buUders  of  Jail  systems  in  the  counuy). 

With  a  goal  of  600  Jobs  for  the  disadvan- 
taged, he's  obtained  pledges  for  800  from 
Alamo  City  businessmen. 

A  deeply  concerned  man  and  a  lay  minis- 
ter, Hull  says  a  man  taught  a  useful  trade 
is  far  more  likely  to  stay  out  of  trouble  than 
an  unskilled  laborer.  Inmates  at  Huntsvllle 
penitentiary  who  learn  constructive  work 
seldom  become  repeaters,  he  points  out. 

Another  concerned  man  is  Mr.  B.  B.  Saxon, 
who  is  Just  completing  a  $2.1  million  SAAMA 
contract  to  overhaul  aeronautical  ground 
support  equipment.  For  some  time  now,  as 
a  matter  of  company  policy,  he's  been  hiring 
and  training  young  Latin  Americans  from 
San  Antonio's  depressed  west  side.  Inciden- 
tally, Mr.  Saxon  does  not  ask  the  Air  Force 
for  reimbursement  for  this,  nor  any  training 
money  from  the  Labor  Department.  Re- 
cently, he  said  this: 

"The  disadvantaged  are  this  country's  last 
big  labor  reservoir.  If  we  want  skilled 
mechanics  and  technicians  we're  going  to 
have  to  train  them.  Let's  not  fool  ourselves. 
If  we  don't,  then  we're  playing  musical 
chairs — hiring  a  skilled  man  away  from  a 
competitor  who.  in  turn,  will  hire  away  one 
of  yours  tomorrow." 

Joseph  H.  Allen,  president  of  McGraw-Hill 
Publications,  put  It  another  way  when  he 
told  businessmen  hiring  the  disadvantaged 
makes  sense— dollars  anc*  cents  in  manage- 
ment's long-range  ledger.  He  stated: 

"If  you  Ignore  the  crisis,  slums  could 
siphon  off  more  and  more  of  your  profits. 
Slums  are  a  luxury  few  cities  can  afford,  and 
much  of  what  they  cost  is  paid  by  taxes  on 
business.  Deterioration  of  the  cities  speeds 
up  the  fiight  of  middle-  and  upper-income 
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families  (and  some  Industries)  to  the  sub- 
urbs. Result:  Tax  bases  are  reduced,  retail 
sales  slump,  and  an  increasing  share  of  the 
tax  burden  falls  on  business." 

Today,  employment  is  near  a  record  high, 
75.1  million,  and  unemployment  near  an  all- 
time  low,  3.5%  (3.1  "7^  for  whites.  6.7%  for 
Negroes).  So  where  are  the  disadvantaged? 
The  Labor  Department  identifies  70  Ameri- 
can cities,  58  rural  counties  and  19  Indian 
reservations  where  hard-core  unemployment 
13  concentrated.  Oddly  enough,  a  number  of 
these  depressed  areas  are  located  in  cities 
where  unemployment  Is  negligible  (1.5'?. 
to  2.9':  )  cities  like  Chicago,  Atlanta  and, 
as  I  said  before,  Washington,  DC.  These 
sections  are  particularly  sensitive  because 
the  disadvantaged  see  themselves  stranded 
on  hard,  bare  Islands  of  poverty,  surrounded 
by  lush  jobs  and  income  for  most  other 
Americans. 

As  for  Texns — how  m.^ny  areas  of  concen- 
trated unemployment  do  we  have  In  the 
State?  Tlie  Labor  Department  cites  five:  Eagle 
Pass,  Houston,  San  Antonio,  Texarkana,  and 
Waco. 

I'm  sure  you  natives  of  Del  Rio  know  your 
city.  Including  all  of  Val  Verde  County.  Is 
classed  as  an  area  of  persistent  unemploy- 
ment. Nineteen  other  Texas  cities  and  their 
counties  are  similarly  classed  as  areas  of 
substantial  or  persisterit  unemployment  (by 
official  definition.  6':  or  more  and  expected 
to  hold  for  the  next  two  months,  or  c;  or 
more  and  50  to  100':  above  the  national 
average  for  isp  to  three  years). 

As  a  matter  of  concern,  all  Texas  border 
towns,  except  El  Paso,  are  rated  in  one  of 
these  two  categories.  And  because  of  this, 
these  communities  are  entitled  to  varying  de- 
grees of  preference  In  military  procurement. 
It's  a  market  worth  close  appraisal. 

If  the  name  of  the  game  is  Jobs  (and  it 
is)  then,  defense  contracts  put  the  most 
chips  on  the  economic  table.  In  fiscal  year 
'67.  DOD  contracts  amounted  to  $40.6  bil- 
lion. Of  this.  Air  Force  contracts  totaled 
$11.0  billion  and  SAAMA 's.  $621  million.  Be- 
yond a  doubt,  military  procurement  is  a  pow- 
erful force  in  the  President's  program  to 
create  Jobs  for  the  unschooled,  the  unskilled, 
and  the  unmotivated. 

But  before  we  talk  ftirther  about  Jobs, 
let  me  make  one  thing  clear.  First  and  fore- 
most, we're  buying  mission  support,  the  most 
suitable  we  can  procure  on  the  American 
market,  the  hardware  and  services  our  mili- 
tary forces  need.  Under  certain  circum- 
stances, we  can  do  this  and  meet  important 
social  and  economic  objectives  in  the  na- 
tional interest. 

With  this  in  mind,  let's  take  a  look  at  three 
ways  DOD  defense  contracts  create  Jobs  for 
the  hard-core  disadvantaged  and  for  un- 
employed in  labor  surplus  areas. 

They  :ire : 

1.  TTie  labor  surplus  set-aside,  in  which  we 
reserve  part  of  a  procurement  for  award  to 
firms  who  will  hire  the  disadvantaged. 

2.  The  direct  award  of  a  total  procurement 
to  the  Small  Business  Administration,  who. 
In  turn,  sub-contracts  the  work  to  a  concern 
agreeing  to  hire  a  number  of  disadvantaged 
persons. 

3.  A  DOD-directed  program  by  our  major 
contractors  to  place  subcontracts  in  labor 
surplus  areas. 

Now — let's  take  a  closer  look  at  these  three 
approaches: 

First,  the  labor  surplus  set-aside.  Under 
this  device  we  look  at  a  procurement  to  see: 
( 1 )  if  it  can  be  divided  into  two  or  more 
economic  production  runs,  and  (2)  If  there 
are  known  sources  in  hard-core  or  labor  sur- 
plus areas. 

If  we  meet  these  two  primary  conditions 
livnd  there  are  no  extenuating  circum- 
stances), we  normally  make  a  labor  surplus 
set-aside — usually  half  of  the  procurement 
goes  out  in  open  competition  and  the  other 
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half  is  reserved  for  award  to  a  hard-core  or 
labor  surplus  firm,  at  the  same  price  as  the 
open  competition  "buy". 

In  a  strict  order  of  preference,  we'll  go 
down  the  list  and  ask  labor  burplus  firms  to 
match  the  successful  award  price. 

This  is  the  order  of  preference: 

1.  A  small  business  firm  in  or  near  an  area 
of  concentrated  unemployment  who  h.is  ob- 
tained Department  of  Labor  certification  of 
his  plan  to  hire  a  proportionate  percentage 
of  the  disadvantaged  in  performance  of  the 
contract. 

2.  A  large  bu.slness  In  or  near  a  hard-core 
area  who'll  do  the  same  thing. 

3.  A  small  business  that'll  perform  a  sig- 
nificant proportion  of  a  contract  (more  than 
50",  of  the  contract  price)  in  a  persistent 
labor  surplus  area. 

4.  A  large  business  who'll  do  the  same 
thing. 

5.  A  small  business  that'll  perform  a  sig- 
nificant proportion  of  a  contract  ( more  than 
50'1  of  the  contract  price)  in  a  substantial 
labor  surplus  area. 

6.  A  large  business  who'll  do  the  same 
thing. 

7.  A  small  business  not  in  a  labor  surplus  or 
hard-core  section. 

It's  Interesting  to  note  a  hard-core  or  labor 
surplus  firm  can  get  lx)th  portions  of  a 
|)rocurement  if  it's  low  on  the  open  competi- 
tion quantity.  In  fact,  we've  Just  made  an 
award  under  these  circumstances.  Cryogenic 
engineering  company  received  a  S>487.400 
contract  for  49  giant  liquid  oxygen  storage 
tanks.  As  a  small  bu.slness  near  Denver's 
ghetto  section,  with  a  certified  plan  to  hire 
the  disadvantaged,  this  firm  was  low  on  the 
open  quantity  of  24  units.  So.  under  the 
first  order  of  preference,  it  qualified  for  the 
25  units  that  had  been  set-aside.  Cryogenic 
engineering  will  put  approximately  25  dis- 
advantaged people  to  work  as  a  result  of  this 
contract  award. 

This  firm,  like  others  who  lilre  and  train 
the  disadvantaged,  can  be  reimbursed  by  the 
Labor  Department,  up  to  $3500  per  trainee: 
labor  officials  say  this  $3500  may  be  subject 
to  readjustment. 

Incidentally,  the  labor  surplus  set-aside 
isn't  new — it's  been  around  for  a  number 
of  years.  Last  December,  however,  it  was  re- 
vised to  give  top  priority  to  concerns  with 
certified  plans  to  hire  and  train  the  dis- 
advantaged. 

Since  December  '67  the  Air  Force  has  ini- 
tiated 97  labor  surplus  set-asides  with  a 
reserved  value  of  almost  $20.0  million;  of 
these.  SAAMA  initiated  76,  with  a  reserved 
value  of  $4.4  million.  USAF  lias  awarded  17 
with  a  contract  value  of  $4.5  million;  of 
these,  SAAMA  has  awarded  9  at  $600,000. 

If  initial  results  aren't  as  broad  as  we'd 
like.  I  think  it's  understandable,  because  of 
the  change  in  ground  rules  at  the  first  of  the 
year.  We're  hoping  the  set-aside  program 
.accelerates  now  as  buyers,  contracting  ofH- 
cers^in  fact,  all  of  us — become  more  famili.ar 
with  this  modified  procurement  device. 

Now — let's  look  at  the  second  way  milit.iry 
procurement  dollars  create  ghetto  jobs— DOD 
award  of  a  contract  directly  to  the  small 
business    administration. 

The  authority  to  do  this  has  been  part  of 
the  Small  Business  act  for  a  long  time.  But 
only  recently — in  fact,  since  the  President 
announced  his  program  to  hire  the  disad- 
vantaged— has  this  authority  been  exercised. 
While  the  labor  surplus  set-aside  is  a  rather 
cumbersome  device,  contract  "take-over"  by 
SBA  is  somewhat  less  so. 

Under  this  device,  a  DOD  procurement 
agency  awards  a  contract  to  SBA  who.  In 
turn,  subcontracts  the  work  to  a  firm  with  a 
certified  plan  to  hire  the  disadvantaged. 

SBA  has  established  criteria  for  the  type 
of  items  it  considers  suitable  for  this  kind 
of  award: 
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1.  The  Item  must  b«  non-sophlstlcated  in 
nature. 

2.  It  should  represent  a  continuing  re- 
quirement so  that  additional  contracts  can 
be  negotiated. 

3.  There  should  be  a  relative  shortage  of 
suppliers  for  the  Item. 

According  to  Mr.  R.  C.  Moot,  SBA  Adminis- 
trator, the  object  of  a  take-over  award  is 
twofold:  il)  To  employ  the  dlsadvnntaRed. 
and  (2 1  to  help  develop  minority-owned 
bu.stnesse.s.  Tlie  latter  Is  a  new  dimension  In 
the  Presidents  program.  Often  it  means 
ownership  of  business  in  urban  ghettos  by 
resident  citizens:  at  the  same  time.  It  means 
conrununlty  pride  and  Involvement  resulting 
from  economic  accomplishment.  These  en- 
terprises export  goods  and  ser\ices  outside 
the  hard-core  areas,  bringing  Income  back 
for  growth  purposes. 

Currently.  SAAMA  is  negotiating  with  SBA 
and  it«  subcontractors  for  almost  a  million 
dollars  worth  of  relatively  simple  hardware 
(the  actual  award  flgure  is  still  In  negotia- 
tion I  SEA'S  sub  Is  a  San  Antonio  small 
business  owned,  in  partnership,  by  an  indi- 
vidual of  Latin-American  extraction.  Natu- 
rally, we're  delighted  since  the  contract  will 
put  some  30  disadvantaged  to  work.  In  addi- 
tion to' the  23  already  on  board.  Just  as  im- 
portant."this  concern  is  known  to  us.  through 
previous  contracts.  :is  a  high-quality  pro- 
ducer. 

Among  contracts,  let  by  DOD  to  SBA  and 
now  in  production,  are: 

1.  Manufacture  of  2.5  million  sets  of  am- 
munition powder  bags  for  the  Army;  the 
firm  Is  in  Chicago. 

2.  Manufacture  of  60.000  wood  pallets  for 
the  defense  supply  agency:  in  this  case.  Pair- 
child  Hlllor  :issiKnetl  key  executives  to  help 
Negro  community  leaders  get  a  new  enter- 
prise off  the  ground  in  Washington. 

3.  Production  of  a  year's  requirement  of 
bakery  goods  for  Air  Force  basic  trainees  at 
Lackland  Here.  SBA  subbed  a  sizable  por- 
tion of  the  contract  to  an  existing  producer 
and  the  remainder  to  a  small  Negro-owned 
bakery  modernized  with  an  SBA  loan. 

Mr  Moot  said  his  agency  is  currently  con- 
sidering and  negotiating  a  number  of  other 
take-over  awards. 

Now  to  the  third  method  in  which  military 
procurement  creates  Jobs.  This  is  a  DOD- 
dlrected  program  by  our  major  prime  con- 
tractors to  place  subcontracts  in  labor  sur- 
plus areas  and  sections  of  concentrated  un- 
employment. 

Contracts  exceeding  »5.000  normally  carry 
a  clause  requiring  a  contractor  to  use  his  best 
effort  to  place  subcontracts  in  areas  of  sig- 
nificant unemployment. 

Contracts  over  $500,000  which  in  our  Judg- 
ment offer  substantial  subcontracting  op- 
portunities, require  the  contractor  to  do  the 
following: 

1.  Establish  and  conduct  a  program  to 
encourage  labor  surplus  Arms  to  compete  for 
subcontracts. 

2.  Designate  a  liaison  officer  to  monitor 
company  efforts  In  this  field. 

3.  Provide  adequate  and  timely  considera- 
tion of  these  concerns  m  all  "make-or-buy" 
decisions. 

4  Assure  these  Arms  an  equitable  oppor- 
tunity to  compete,  by  giving  careful  thought 
to  solicitation,  time  for  bid  preparation, 
quantities.  specifications.  ana  delivery 
schedules. 

How  does  this  work  In  practice?  Let's  look 
at  Lockheed  at  Marietta.  Georgia,  builder  of 
the  giant  C-5  transport,  for  which  SAAMA 
will  be  logistics  manager. 

The  big  airplane  maker  Is  subcontract- 
ing a  little  over  50*'^  of  the  ta  1  MlUon  C-5 
program  and  a  significant  amount  of  this 
is  being  placed  In  labor  surplus  areas. 

For  example,  Lockheed  Is  subbing  the  C-5 
F>ower  package  unit  to  Rohr  Aircraft  In  San 
Diego,  classified  as  a  persistent  labor  surpliu 
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area.  Over  a  three-year  period   this  will  tally 
out  at  950  million. 

In  addition,  the  aviation  giant  has  ooeni-d 
seven  sub-assembly  plants  In  depressec*  areas, 
places  like  Clarksburg.  We«t  Virginia:  and 
Logan.  Ohio  Right  now.  Lockheed  Is  build- 
ing a  similar  facility  m  San  Antonio 

Multiplied  acro.ss  the  board,  this  pi'ogram 
conducted  by  our  major  primes  Is  a  tremen- 
dous economic  force  in  areas  where  unem- 
ployment Is  a  problem. 

These  are  the  three  methods  In  which  DOD 
procurement  dollars  create  jobs  for  the  dis- 
advantaged and  the  unemployed  In  labor 
surplus  areas. 

There's  a  fourth,  I  might  add,  and  for 
those  businessmen  who  lake  this  route  the 
rewards  are  substantial,  more  meaningful 
perhaps  because  they  do  it  on  their  own 
Initiative. 

I'm  speaklni?  of  businessmen  In  depressed 
areas  who  pull  themselves  up  by  their  own 
bootstraps  by  aggressively  bidding  every  pro- 
ciurement  within  their  capability— whether 
it  be  labor  surplus  set-aside.  sm;<ll  business 
set-,u>lde.  or  open  competition. 

These  people,  usually  small  businessmen, 
get  on  bidders'  ItsW  throughout  the  Military 
Procurement  System  and  then  watch  the 
Commerce  Business  Dally,  a  publication  that 
hrlels  all  DOD  procurements  over  910.000. 
When  they  see  those  in  their  field  of  Interest, 
they  call  or  wire  the  small  business  and 
contractor  relations  chief  at  the  procurement 
activity  and  ask  for  bid  sets  airmail.  Our 
man   at   SAAMA   Is   Jot  Nerl.   WA   5-6492. 

I'd  like  to  tell  you  about  the  San  An- 
tonio Bank  official  who  became  known  as 
a  real  procurement  insider  by  reading  the 
Commerce  Dally. 

His  favorite  story  concerns  the  time  he 
called  a  local  Mexican  food  producer  and 
asked  the  sales  manager  how  he'd  like  to  bid 
a  million  gallon  cans  of  chill  for  the  Army. 
He  said  the  silence  at  the  other  end  of  the 
line  was  dealenlng. 

My  point  Is  this:  the  Commerce  Business 
Dally,  available  at  a  nominal  coat  (915  a  year 
regular  mall:  967  airmail).  Is  an  Invaluable 
guide  to  the  military  marketplace.  A  road 
map.  If  you  will,  pointing  the  way  to  a  busier 
business  community. 

One  Arm  who  took  this  route  Is  a  little  40- 
man  machine  shop  in  San  Antonio.  Precision 
Manufacturing  Company  so  far  in  fiscal  year 
'68  has  won  award  of  150  USAF  contracts 
valued  at  9900.000. 

I've  spent  some  time  now  discussing  how 
Industry  and  government  work  together  to 
create  Jobs  for  the  disadvantaged  and  the 
unemployed.  In  line  with  this.  Laurence  M. 
Could,  president  emeritus  of  Carlton  College, 
wrote  something  I  think  particularly  appro- 
priate  He  said: 

"I  don't  believe  the  greatest  threat  to  oiur 
future  Is  from  bombs  or  missiles:  I  don't 
think  our  civilization  will  die  that  way.  I 
think  it'll  die  when  we  no  longer  care.  .  .  . 
19  or  21  civilizations  died  from  within  and 
not  by  conquest  from  without.  .  .  .  when 
people  ceaaed  to  care." 

I  thank  Qod  I  live  In  a  country  that  does 
care.  Industry,  government,  church  and  civic 
leaders  and  just  plain  follcs — all  are  working 
In  concerted  effort  to  alleviate  poverty  and 
eliminate  discrimination.  Today's  minorities 
can  take  heart  from  those  who've  gone  be- 
fore them — the  Jews.  Italians,  Irish  and 
others  who've  Joined  the  American  main- 
stream by  llt>erally  mixing  inspiration  with 
perspiration.  I  submit  the  American  Revolu- 
tion is  still  very  much  alive. 

I'd  like  to  cloee  with  something  I  learned 
In  World  War  II  while  staUoned  in  Chlklang. 
China.  It's  an  old  Chinese  curse  and  It  goes 
like  this:  "May  your  children  live  in  Interest- 
ing times." 

As  President  Johnson  says,  these  are  times 
of  turbulence  and  hope.  Above  all.  they're 
interesting  times! 

Thank  you! 
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RED  TERRORISM  IN  SAIGON? 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  25.  1968 

Mr  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
thoughtful  editorial  commentary  on 
Communist  terrorism  against  Saigon  and 
the  continuing  asgression  of  the  Com- 
munists in  that  war-ravaged  land  was 
written  by  Monsignor  John  M.  Kelly,  edi- 
tor of  the  New  World,  the  official  news- 
paper of  the  Catholic  archdiocese  of  Chi- 
cago, appeared  in  its  Jime  21  edition. 

Monsignor  Kelly  has,  for  a  long  time, 
been  a  very  keen  observer  of  the  Viet- 
namese scene,  and  his  editorial  com- 
ments on  current  developments  merit 
thoughtful  evaluation. 

The  editorial  commentary  follows: 

Why  Are  Voices  Here  Silent  on  Red 

Terrorism  in  Saigon? 

For  many  months  prominent  voices  In  this 
country  were  raised  in  loud  cries  to  stop  the 
bombing  in  North  Vietnam  as  a  prelude  to 
ending  the  war.  The  bombing  curtailment 
that  was  called  for  by  President  Johnson  was 
expected  by  the  owners  of  the  voices  to  assure 
the  Reds  that  we  want  peace.  It  was  sup- 
posed, too.  to  evoke  from  them  iorne  recip- 
rocal restraint,  such  as  the  cessation  of  infil- 
tration and  terrorist  attacks  upon  civilians. 
What  has  been  the  result?  It  Is  Just  what  we 
expected.  True,  there  Is  some  semblance  of 
preliminary  discussion  to  peace  talks,  but  for 
the  most  part  these  have  been  made  a  mock- 
ery by  North  Vietnam,  which  refuses  even  to 
admit  that  It  has  any  troops  In  the  south. 
How  peace  talks  can  even  begin  with  such 
bold  and  bland  falsehood  is  most  unexplaln- 
able.  How  can  we  be  expected  to  place  any 
trust  in  such  an  adamant  and  hypocritical 
adversary  Is  Inconceivable. 

Far  from  showing  any  reciprocal  restraint 
the  communist  north  has  stepped  up  Its 
infiltration  tremendously — by  about  90.000 
known  raiders.  (How  many  more  have  es- 
caped detection  is  anyone's  guess.)  During 
the  Tet  offensive  and  ever  since,  newer  and 
heavier  weapons  have  been  employed  in  al- 
most constant  boml>ardment  and  terrorist 
attacks  upon  every  civilian  area  In  the 
south.  The  constant  attacks  upon  the  Saigon 
populace  fill  the  press.  But  where  are  the 
voices  that  cried  for  the  U.S.  slowdown?  The 
eyee  that  wept  bitter  tears  for  the  commu- 
nist north  apparently  cannot  see  the  con- 
stant slaughter  In  the  south.  They  have  no 
tears  for  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
refugees  driven  from  their  homes  by  the  on- 
slaughts of  the  communists  from  the  north 
and  the  Viet  Cong. 

We  can  well  wonder  what  kind  of  re- 
action the  United  Nations  will  have  to  a  re- 
cent plea  from  South  Vietnamese  leaders  of 
religious,  professional,  labor  and  cultural 
groups.  (See  story  on  page  one.)  I  am  afraid 
they  can  expect  but  little  sympathy — and. 
probably,  no  help.  The  cablegram  of  protest 
was  signed  by  the  presidents  of  the  follow- 
ing non-governmental  and  non-politlca< 
groups:  the  Confederation  of  Vietnamese 
Workers,  the  Saigon  Association  of  Doctors. 
Pax  Romana.  the  Ravada  Buddhist  associa- 
tion, the  Hoa  Hao  Buddhist  association,  the 
national  Catholic  Action,  and  10  Catholic 
parish  priests  of  Saigon,  four  Catholic  reli- 
gious superiors,  and  two  student  groups. 

The  cable  stated  that  "since  May  5  ter- 
rorist commandos  have  been  blindly  and  in- 
discriminately bombarding  the  city  of  Sai- 
gon with  mortar  fire  and  rockets. 

"On  every  occasion  Innocent  civilians  of 
all   ages,  women,  children  and  sick  persons 
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have  been  killed  and  wounded.  Three  mil- 
lion residents  of  Saigon  are  living  in  terror. 
Schools  and  hospitals  have  bi-n  hit  where 
there  was  no  possibility  of  a  military  objec- 
tive being  touched." 

So  far  we  know  of  no  specific  response  to 
this  cable  that  has  been  given  by  U  Thant. 
who  keeps  calling  for  a  total  cessation  of 
l>omblng.  Mr.  Thant.  and  those  In  this  coim- 
try  who  share  his  feelings,  would  apparently 
further  tie  the  bands  of  American  and  South 
Vietnamese  forces  and  their  few  allies  and 
leave  the  clvlUam  population  of  the  south  at 
the  mercy  of  the  communists.  Tlie  bombing 
of  military  targets  near  Hanoi  was  to  them 
a  horrible  and  destructive  outrage.  The  sys- 
tematic terrorizing  and  destruction  of  Saigon 
and  other  soutttern  cities  and  their  civilian 
popuI:\tlons  doesn't  seem  to  move  them  a  bit. 

And  what  ale  we  doing  about  it?  Our 
fighting  men  Rre  giving  everything  with 
great  courage,  is  are  the  South  Vietnamese. 
Everything.  ihaR  is.  that  they  are  permitted 
to  give  In  the  wlerd  conduct  of  this  war. 
More  and  more  Americans  seem  to  be  hoping 
that  the  war  will  just  disappear.  They  seem 
to  be  closing  their  eyes  to  the  evils  wrought 
by  the  communist  Viet  Cong  and  their  su- 
periors and  allies  from  the  north.  Many  re- 
fuse to  see  any  connection  between  this  war 
and  the  constant  harassment  by  communists 
in  other  parts  of  the  free  world.  With  Russia 
supplying  helioopters  and  countless  other 
weapons  for  the  destruction  of  South  Viet- 
nam and  our  own  fighting  men.  we  try  to 
make  treaties  with  the  Russians.  We  seem, 
too.  to  be  Ignoring  the  Pueblo  incident  and 
the  Americans  still  held  captive  by  commu- 
nists North  Korea.  Now  communist  East  Ber- 
lin renews  its  harassment  of  free  Germany. 
And  yet  there  are  those  who  tell  us  that 
there  is  no  international  communist 
conspiracy. 

If.  In  the  middle  of  our  own  growing  na- 
tional confusion,  we  weaken  in  our  resolve 
to  secure  true  peace  and  freedom  for  South 
Vietnam,  we  may  be  bidding  farewell  to  the 
rest  of  the  free  world.  Tlie  day  may  .soon 
come  when  we  will  be  badly  in  need  of  allies 
for  our  own  protection.  If  we  fall  those  we 
have  now.  there  will  be  none  left. 

When  President  Johnson  unilaterally  cur- 
tailed the  bombing,  he  warned  the  enemy 
that  we  would  not  permit  the  enemy  to  take 
over  the  sovith.  They  in  turn  have  planned 
to  do  just  that  and  are  bending  every  cruel 
effort  to  do  so.  We  should  pray  fervently  that 
he  still  means  w^at  he  said. 

J.  M.  Kelly. 


Mha 


REVENUE-EXPENDITURE  CONTROL 
ACT,  H.R.   15414 


HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 
Thursday,  June  20,  1968 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
various  quarters  there  has  come  the  as- 
sertion that  a  vote  against  the  tax  sur- 
charge was  equivalent  to  fiscal  inespon- 
sibility.  I  voted  against  the  tax  siu'- 
charge.  I  have  no  apology  to  make.  Fur- 
thermore, I  reject  completely  the  charge 
of  fiscal  irresponsibility.  On  the  contraiy, 
I  believe  that  those  who  recommended 
this  increase — in  the  form  it  was  sub- 
mitted to  us  for  a  vote — have  been  ir- 
responsible, if  not  to  the  budget  then  to 
the  Nation. 

The  proposal  was  irresponsible  be- 
cause it  was  submitted  to  Congress  in 
the  form  of  blackmail.  We  were  not  per- 
mitted to  vote  for  an  increase  unless  we 
also  voted  a  36  billion  budget  cut.  How 
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that  cut  was  to  be  made  was  not  speci- 
fied, but  the  implication  was  clear  that 
it  would  come  from  the  Great  Society 
programs  established  to  help  the  less  for- 
tunate members  of  our  social  system.  In 
brief,  Congress  was  blackmailed  into  re- 
ducing the  funds  of  the  poor  in  order  to 
obtain  a  tax  inci'ea.se,  though  this  in- 
crease .should  very  well  have  been  .sub- 
mitted to  us  on  its  meiits.  not  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  totally  uniclated  proiiosal.  I 
was  willing  to  consider  a  tax  incrca.se  on 
its  merits:  I  refu.sed  to  be  bullied  into 
cutting  social  i)i'ogi'ams.  Those  who  sub- 
mitted the  package  deal  to  us.  Mr. 
Siieaker.  were  irre.spon.sible.  I  voted 
aeainst  the  package  both  as  a  matter  of 
principle  and  for  practical  lea.sons.  I  will 
not  vote  to  cut  our  social  iirograms  which 
arc  alicady  too  .skimpy  for  the  goals  we 
must  attain. 

Fui'thermore.  the  package  proposal 
was  iri'esix>nsible  becaii.se  it  made  no  ef- 
fort to  correct  the  inequities  that  already 
exist  in  our  tax  .system.  I  see  no  excuse 
for  not  closing  tax  loopholes.  We  know 
what  those  loopholes  are.  We  have  had 
ample  opportunity  in  the  past  to  study 
them.  Tlie  Presidenf.s  request  for  the 
surchai  ge  has  been  before  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  for  almost  a  year, 
time  enough  to  include  tax  reform.  But 
we  were  given  no  chance  to  vote  for  re- 
form. Our  vote  was  designed  to  perpet- 
uate present  inequities.  I  would  not 
sanction  a  pi'oixisal  to  enshrine  the  in- 
equalities of  our  taxing  system,  a  system 
which  in  so  many  in.stances  simply  makes 
the  rich  richer.  I  would  not  vote  for  such 
an  irresponsible  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  understand  that  our 
economy  needs  .some  bulwark  to  .sustain 
it.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  poor  and 
the  salaried  clas.ses,  by  themselves, 
should  be  asked  to  build  that  bulwark. 
Too  little  was  asked  of  the  rich  in  this 
surcharge  bill.  I  could  not  vote  for  tuch 
a  bill  and  will  not  in  the  future. 


OPPOSITION  TO  GUN-CONTROL 
LEGISLATION 


HON.  JAMES  A.  McCLURE 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 
Tuesday.  June  25,  1968 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
not  checked  all  of  the  latest  gun-control 
bills  as  yet.  but  I  fully  expect  to  find  that 
at  least  one  of  them  will  outlaw  private 
ownership  of  gas  pipe  and  rubberbands. 
After  all,  any  criminal  can  make  a  gun 
with  these  materials  in  a  relatively  short 
time. 

Since  Congress  seems  determined  to 
create  an  issue  rather  than  solve  a  prob- 
lem, gas  pipe  and  rubberbands  will  not 
be  subjected  to  Federal  regulation.  But 
firearms  may,  and  the  prospect  of  it  dis- 
turbs the  people  of  Idaho. 

Senator  Kennedy's  assassination  is 
viewed  by  most  Idahoans  for  what  it 
was — a  tragic,  senseless  act  perpetrated 
by  an  unbalanced  mind.  But  they  refuse 
to  accept  a  share  in  the  blame  for  his 
death  that  certain  commentators  and 
pseudointellectuals  would  thrust  upon 
them.  Nor  are  they  ready  to  pay  the 
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penalty  for  his  death  that  self-serving 
politicians  now  demand. 

Why  does  the  President  seek  a  symbol 
instead  of  a  solution? 

Since  coming  to  Congress.  I  have  re- 
ceived thousands  of  letters,  telegrams, 
and  petitions  opposing  gun-control  leg- 
Lslation.  At  the  same  time.  I  have  re- 
ceived about  a  dozen  supporting  it.  At  the 
close  of  my  remarks  I  will  insert  a  few 
of  these  communications  as  loprescnta- 
live  of  tho.se  which  liave  come  into  my 
oiTico  in  the  past  2  weeks. 

These  letlers  cleaily  indicate  that  the 
people  of  Idaho  condemn  the  violence 
and  lawle.s.snoss  which  struck  down  Sen- 
ator Kennedy.  But  they  al.so  show  that 
these  same  individuals  do  not  equate  the 
hy.steria  that  has  followed  the  Senator's 
slaying  with  the  need  for  fliearms  legis- 
lation. Despite  what  the  Wa.shington 
Post  would  have  you  believe,  they  are 
not  "kooks"  but  rather  responsible 
Amei'ican  citizens. 

Tlie  letters  follow: 

JINE    C      19ffl. 

Congre.ssman  James  McCi.vre, 
House  uf  Uepresentatives, 
WaxIniigtoti.D.C. 

Dear  Jim:  •  •  •  jim,  it  makes  about  as 
much  scn.se  for  congress  to  pass  gun  con- 
trol legislation  in  the  passion  of  the  moment 
as  it  wotild  for  congress  to  declare  war  on 
Jordan  because  the  apparent  assassin  of 
Senator  Kennedy  was  a  Jordanian  National. 
Willie  one  man  with  a  gini  did  this  worst  of 
all  possible  things,  there  are  one  hell  of  a 
bunch  of  us  that  have  never  done  anything 
worse  than  Ijust  a  hen  pheasant  and  we 
don't  intend  to  do  imythlng  any  worse  than 
that.  Yet  all  the  proposed  laws  get  at  guys 
like  me. 

I  am  quite  hopeful  that  our  leaders  will 
wait  until  the  heat  is  off  before  they  act 
on  anything.   •    *    • 

Well.  I  liope  you  are  not  sick  and  tired 
of  being  sick  and  tired.  Meanwhile  maybe 
1  better  go  up  to  your  house  and  bury  a 
couple  of  your  guns  before  the  "feds"  get 
here  to  gather  them  up.  Best  regards. 

Laurence  K    Monroe. 

Payette,  Idaho. 

JtNE  7.    1968. 
Representative  James  McCli're, 
Wttsliingtoit.   DC. 

Dear  Representative  McClure:  Now  that 
a  new  tragedy  has  befallen  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  the  men  with  their  own 
shallow  answers  will  bombard  our  ears  and 
eyes  with   the  reasons  .as   they  see   them. 

There  is  again  to  be  an  overload  of  accusa- 
tions toward  how  lar  we  have  f.allen  into 
the  depths  of  complete  chaos.  But.  are 
the  American  people  guilty  of  the.se  crimes 
or  are  we  the  brunt  and  excuse  of  it? 

A  President  of  the  United  States  was  shot 
and  killed  by  a  degenerate  man.  without  a 
covuitry.  who  in  search  for  idealism  trav- 
eled to  a  coimtry  completely  opposed  to 
our  ideals,  but  was  welcomed  back  without 
fanfare,  a.ssuming  the  error  of  his  ways 
were  now  behind  him.  as  the  prodigal  son 
returned  after  his  lesson  was  well  learned. 
This  lesson  was  not  to  our  benefit. 

After  the  assassination  the  American  peo- 
ple were  lectured  as  to  what  to  be  in  the 
future,  to  be  as  people  in  the  rest  of  the 
world  expected  us  not  to  be. 

Naturally  the  only  practical  solution,  we 
are  told,  is  to  disarm  the  man  at  home 
watching  the  events  on  television,  wincing 
and    feeling   his   own   pain. 

As  the  people  listen  to  their  future  being 
plotted,  being  made  to  feel  they  are  the 
criminals,  we  hear  the  bigots  tell  of  our  vio- 
lence, we  see  advocates  of  hate  blossom  Into 
full-time   ^ate   preachers,    lauded    in    their 
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nith  We  hear  thf  highest  court  In  the  land 
tell  us  that  God  Is  now  obsolete,  as  in 
the  Constitution  and  BUI  of  RIghta.  In  our 
superttclal  society  We  see  the  guilty  wnllc 
away  from  Justice  because  they  hold  some 
Immunity  to  the  law  that  we  do  not  undrr- 
stand.  We  are  told  contradiction  upon  con- 
tradiction as  our  news  unfolds,  we  are 
pressed  with  fllth  by  the  press  because  of  a 
story,  no  matter  how  biased  or  unwanted.  Is 
still  a  story  with  the  rlRht  treatment.  We  reel 
In  our  fTiilit  made  to  feel  we  are  the  scum  of 
the  earth.  We  .see  the  lazy  and  loud  have 
more  rights  than  they  want  to  earn. 

Now  .\  new  IcIIUng  h.as  come  to  pass,  be- 
c.iuse  of  extremism.  We  will  be  pressed  to 
feel  guilt  ag.iln.  I  know  of  no  one  person  that 
condones  this  killing,  but  yet,  we  will  ag.-»ln 
take  our  whipping  as  If  we  are  the  killers 
and  rlve  In  our  violence. 

They  are  right,  we  are  violent  We  have 
been  fed  a  steady  diet  of  violence,  hate,  big- 
otry, as  though  these  are  the  only  elements 
that  we  are  worthy  of  receiving.  We  arc  sick — 
oh  yes.  we  axe  sick-  sick  of  the  matter  we 
constantly  receive — sick  of  bigots — sick  of 
the  unwashed  Immature  filling  our  lives — 
sick  of  being  on  the  short  end  of  everyone's 
private  climb  to  fame,  sick  of  one  sided 
politics — sick  of  warped  ethics — sick  of  being 
cftUed  slok  and  then  told  unless  we  get  sicker 
there  Is  not  a  chance  for  iw — sick  of  support- 
ing generations  of  bums  that  live  to  prop- 
agate. 

Take  all  the  guns  away  from  even.-one.  We 
know  that  this  will  cure  nothing.  But.  look 
at  the  votes  and  the  feeling  of  power  the 
virus  of  our  sickness  can  assemble. 

Look  at  the  unlimited  amount  of  preach- 
ing, m  the  name  of  humanity  that  will  be 
done,  now  that  a  person  from  another  land 
has  again  come  and  perpetrated  a  crime  that 
we  win  be  held  gtJllty  for. 

WnxiAM  O.  Weiss. 

BoisK.  Idaho. 

Boise.  Idaho. 

June  e,  196S. 
Hon.  James  McCLtmE. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dea«  Congressman  McCumE:  The  tragedy 
of  Sen.  Rol>ert  Kennedy's  death  comes  close 
to  being  a  national  disaster,  dividing  the 
country  by  attitude  .as  to  the  appropriate 
reaction.  Senator  McCarthy  and  others  claim 
the  incident  reflects  a  kind  of  "national  sick- 
ness" In  the  atmosphere  of  which  violent  acta 
of  indlvidua.s  are  precipitated  by  m.iss  atten- 
tion to  the  violence  of  Vietnsm  and  domestic 
discord. 

My  feeilng  Is  that  the  fatal  phenomenon 
encountered  by  Senator  Kennedy  was  a 
psychological,  rather  than  sociological  one. 
The  Individual  involved  was  not  motivated 
by  any  violent  trend  in  America:  rather,  his 
reasons  for  the  act  were  highly  personal  ones, 
directed  .is  much  against  the  rest  of  us  as 
against  his  victim. 

Congress  and  the  Administration  would  do 
well  to  begin  figuring  ways  to  effectively  pro- 
tect our  lesjders.  A  man  simply  cannot  be 
forced  to  fear  for  his  life  because  of  his 
stands  on  the  multitude  of  Issues  which  face 
any  principled  leader. 

The  proposed  gun  control  laws  are  symbolic 
of  our  overreictlon  to  shocking  employment 
of  weapons.  I  don't  believe  they  will  do  any 
good;  but  If  some  way  can  be  found  to  make 
obtaining  guns  more  dlfHcult  for  unstable 
persons.  I  could  support  such  legislation. 
This  would  include  eliminating  mall  order 
sales  of  guns.  I  do  not.  however,  want  to  see 
laws  passed  which  will  deprive  law-abiding 
cit'zens  of  their  right  to  "keep  and  bear 
arms"  while  psychotlcs,  anarchists  and  crim- 
inals continue  to  arm  themselvea  via  black 
market  channels,  •   •   • 

Please  give  your  most  careful  attention  to 
this  matter;  I  believe  It  is  of  utmost  impor- 
tance to  our  country. 
Respectfully. 

Oast  W,  McDonald. 
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Jvm  7,  1968. 
Hon   James  McClvrs, 
House  of  Representattvea, 
Wasnington.  DC 

Si«:  Please  welcrb  rarefnlly  the  present  ar- 
guments being  presented  for  more  stringent 
legislation  .  n  gun  c.'>ntr(>l 

Without  question,  and  in  view  of  Senator 
Kennedy'.s  shameful  and  tragic  assassination, 
a.l  decent  Amcrttans  would  Ike  to  correct 
the  conditions  which  have  made  .such  events 
possible:  at  the  .-ame  time,  I  believe  many 
good  Americans  \lew  the  problem  diflerentiy 
and  much  deeper  than  the  TV  and  radio 
news  "experts"  or  the  proponents  of  this 
tentiitlve  legislation. 

In  my  jpinion,  some  of  the  underlying  rea- 
sons why  such  assassinations  recur  are: 

1  Tlie  attitude  and  decisions  of  our  Su- 
preme Court  which  have  made  criminal 
prosecution  much  more  dlfllcult 

3.  Nutlon-wlde  TV  coverage  showing  peo- 
ple looting  and  burning  business  establish- 
ments while  police  stand  with  !o:ded  arms, 
watching 

3.  Tlie  present  National  Welfare  and  Civil 
Rights  programs  seem  to  h.ive  glvrn  many 
people  of  smaller  economic  means  the  atti- 
tude that  they  .ire  entitled  to  m.iny  economic 
b"nefits  without  the  directly  related  personal 
effrirts  and  responsibilities. 

4  The  penalties  for  cr:me  are  not  severe 
enough.  This,  coupled  with  legal  barriers  to 
prosecution,  has  mired  down  the  courts  and 
law  enforcement  agencies. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  people  who  would 
comply  with  gun  control  laws  are  prob.bly 
not  the  same  ones  committing  the  crimes. 
Why  would  a  person  intent  on  murder  or 
armed  robbery  be  concerned  with  registering 
a  ?tm? 

I  respectfully  request  that  you  consider  re- 
form in  some  of  the  areas  creating  these  con- 
ditions rather  than  attempting  the  almost 
Impossible  uisk  of  controlling  ,ind  registering 
millions  of  firearms. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Chasi.es  E.  Jacxson. 

Boise.  Idaho. 

June  5, 1968. 
Congressman  James  McClure, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  We  Join  with  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try In  our  sorrow  over  the  .shooting  of  Senator 
Kennedy.  There  Is  no  explanation  or  excuse. 
It  Is  a  symbol  of  the  Godless  atmosphere 
that  has  Increasingly  permeated  our  country 
for  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 

There  Is  another,  and  more  Important, 
reason  for  this  letter,  however.  Using  this 
Incident,  unthinking  people  are  trying  to 
force  through  unrealistic  gun  control  legis- 
lation. We  are  only  two  voices  but  we  pray 
we  will  be  heard.  There  Is  no  way  to  legis- 
late guns  out  of  the  hands  of  people  who 
want  them  for  the  wrong  purpose.  Gun  con- 
trol legislation  would  play  Into  the  hands  of 
those  who  would  destroy  our  country.  The 
Nazis  took  over  In  Norway  In  one  day  with- 
out firing  a  shot.  Their  agents  had  "regis- 
tered" all  guns  during  the  preceding  months 
and  the  soldiers  simply  collected  them 
qtiletly. 

Because  we  too  have  a  deep  love  for  our 
country  we  plead  with  you  to  do  your  best 
to  block  any  "panic"  legislation  that  might 
come  before  the  ':onBress. 
Very  sincerely  r-ours. 

C.  L.  Balding. 
Beverly   K.    Bau>ing. 

Emmett,  Idaho, 

June  6.  1968. 
Congressman  James  A.  McClure, 
Houie  of  Representatives, 
Wa'ihington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  McClure:  Are  the 
many  going  to  now  be  punished  for  the  mis- 
take of  a  few?  Those  who  want  to  disarm  tis 
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are  going  to  have  a  field  day  now  crying  for 
gun  legislation  When  we  register  our  guns, 
it  will  then  be  only  a  short  time  until  they 
win  be  taken  away  from  us.  Let  another 
thing  happen  like  the  assassination  of  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  and  we  will  be  disarmed.  That 
Is  the  people  who  do  not  have  guns  for  crim- 
inal Intent  The  criminal  will  be  the  only 
one  with  a  gun.  How  arc  we  going  to  prevent 
them  from  making  them  or  smuggling  them 
in  from  other  countries  which  they  are  now 
dolns? 

Since  the  Supreme  Court  has  tied  the  hands 
of  the  law  ofUclals  and  given  all  the  advan- 
tages to  the  criminal  crime  has  Increased  und 
it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  people  as  the  Pres- 
ident said.  We  don't  need  more  laws  we  need 
to  enforce  the  ones  we  have.  •  •  • 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Lola  Fishes. 

June  6.  1968. 
James  A.  McClvre, 

Representative  of  Idaho,  House  of  Represent- 
atives. Washington,  D.C. 
Dear    Sir:    •    •    •  I    am    sure    that    many 
members  of  Congress  may  become  panicked 
Into  passing  unwise  ftre-arm  legislation,  I  iun 
sure   that   you   will   continue   to  see   things 
as  they  are  and  not  be  Influenced  by  those 
who  are  lobbying  for  ftre-arm  controL 
Very  truly  yours, 

Lloyd  Christensen, 

Eden.  Idaho.  June  6, 1968. 
Hon.  James  McClure: 

•  •  •  Slrhan  Sirhan  deser\'es  ptmlshment 
but  so  do  the  rioters,  looters,  police  killers. 
Pentagon  destroyers  and  all  who  act  In  such 
capacities  with  the  sanction  of  oiu"  Govern- 
ment How  can  we  expect  the  sick  minds  to 
act?  If  the  Supreme  Court  will  protect  the 
guilty  why  would  It  seem  risky  to  a  sick  mind 
to  carry  out  such  plans?  It  will  be  such  peo- 
ple as  this  who  will  still  have  access  to  guns 
while  decent  tax  paying  citizens  have  the 
right  of  ownership  removed.  Are  there  truly 
any  men  In  the  Senate  or  elsewhere  in  Gov- 
ernment who  are  so  stupid  they  feel  the  gun 
control  bill.  If  passed,  will  eliminate  assas- 
sinations? Those  of  us  who  will  prove  to  be 
law  abiding  and  register  our  arms  are  not 
the  ones  who  use  them  illegally  anj-way.  We 
Just  resent  more  controls  being  bound  upon 
us.  Do  any  of  those  who  are  for  passage  of 
the  bill  feel  confident  that  they  will  remove 
arms  from  criminals  by  the  passage?  •  •  • 
Sincerely, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  H.  Rice, 

Boise,  Idaho, 

June  7,  1968. 
James  A.  McCltjfe, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Weshington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  McClure  :  As  you  know.  President 
Johnson  Is  trying  to  pusli  that  so-called  gim 
law  through  the  Congress.  I  wish  he  would 
look  at  It  at  another  angle.  If  the  laws  of  this 
country  take  the  guns  away  from  us.  we  will 
be  worse  off  than  we  are  now.  I  am  a  police 
olflcer  and  work  for  the  city  of  Boise.  Men 
that  are  released  from  prison  and  put  on 
probation,  .ire  not  allowed  to  carry  guns. 
However  numerotis  times  these  men  or  some 
of  them  ore  picked  up  for  a  violation  and  at 
times  a  concealed  weapon  Is  found  on  their 
person.  Many  times  you  do  not  know  they 
are  carrying  a  gun  unless  you  search  them. 
First  they  will  make  all  the  people  register 
their  guns.  The  criminal  elements  of  this 
country  Is  not  going  to  register  their  guns  be- 
cause they  are  not  afraid  to  break  the  law 
and  they  do  not  want  the  law  to  know  they 
have  guns.  Then  crime  rate  will  rise  and  then 
a  law  will  be  made  that  no  one  will  be 
allowtd  to  have  guns.  All  the  people  who 
obey  the  law  will  turn  in  their  guns.  Then 
the  criminal  element  will  conceal  their  weap- 
ons bO  the  law  will  not  find  them.  Then  when 
they  need  them  they  will  have  them.  If  the 
country  unarms  the  good  men  of  the  coun- 
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try,  then  we  are  In  trouble.  Please  assist  us 
in  keeping  ovu"  arms.  •  •  • 
Thank  you  very  much. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Daniel  L.  Steiner. 

June  14.  1968. 
Hon.  Jim  McClI^re, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Honorable  Jim  McClure:  President  John- 
son told  a  commission  he  hoped  It  would  un- 
cover the  causes  of  disrespect  for  law  and 
and  order. 

In  the  last  couple  of  days  we  all  have  been 
blamed  for  crimes  whether  committed  by  an 
Individual  or  a  group.  We  hear  America  is 
sick,  we  hear  we  are  deteriorating  from  with- 
in, we  hear  a   lot  about  gvin  control. 

Our  trouble  today  doesn't  need  a  commis- 
sion appointed  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
tell  what  Is  wrong.  No  one  obeys  the  laws  be- 
cause no  one  enforces  them.  And  why  should 
a  police  officer  enforce  them?  The  way  our 
courts  are  run  today,  sharp  attorneys  can 
find  loopholes  In  even  the  best  laws.  A 
criminal's  chances  or  a  law  breaker's  chances 
of  even  reprimand  are  very  slim.  May  I  cite 
the  city  of  Lewlston  where  nine  shoplifters 
were  caught,  picked  up,  and  all  cases  sus- 
pended. •  •  •  Where  a  youngster  In  this 
area  was  Instrumental  in  causing  a  person's 
death  through  Just  plain  driving  negligence 
and  all  he  got  was  a  $10000  fine.  Where 
Casslus  Clay  and  Rap  Brown  are  still  running 
loose  and  free.  Had  I  been  involved  In 
similar  Incidents  as  the  last  two  persons 
named,  I'd  be  In  Jail  by  now.  Where  we  spend 
money  to  build  shanties  In  our  nation's 
capital  and  I  suppose  replant  the  area  at  tax 
payers  cost.  Is  not  only  unjust  but  breeds 
contempt  in  many  who  try  to  obey  laws, 

Jim.  this  is  Where  people  get  their  dis- 
respect for  the  law.  You  could  read  about  it 
in  the  papers  Just  about  everyday. 

When  people  know  that  they  can  loot  and 
rob  and  yes,  even  kill  and  get  away  with  It, 
I  think  we  are  asking  for  whatever  we  get. 
If  the  government  enacts  rigid  gun  control  or 
take  guns  away  I  believe  this  is  only  one 
more  way  that  the  government  Is  creeping 
Into  controUng  our  lives.  I  am  not  a  gun 
owner.  I  don't  plan  on  being  one  but  I  am 
against  the  ever  threatening  control  the  gov- 
ernment Is  getting  on  us.  I  urge  you  to  vote 
against  this  legislation  any  time  when  :nany 
are  using  the  circumstances  of  the  time  to 
cloud  decisions. 

When  the  government  decides  that  laws 
must  be  enforced,  whether  or  not  they  cost 
a  few  votes,  and  when  laws  are  enforced  vith 
ethical  Justice  Instead  of  some  highly  paid 
attorney  putting  items  out  of  balance,  we 
win  have  a  more  law  abiding  country. 
Kindest  regards, 

Dick  Vail, 

Moscow,  IDAI 


Kwp. 


Nampa,  Idaho. 

June  10,  1968. 
Hon.  Senator  Joseph  D.  Tydings, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Here  is  a  grass  roots  expression 
on  your  proposal  and  pending  bill  for  gun 
control  legislation  which  you  stated  on  TV 
you  plan  to  Introduce  this  week.  I  am  op- 
posed to  gun  control  legislation  that  would 
require  permits  find  licensing  for  guns. 

I  am  not  an  N.R.A.  member;  I  have  not 
been  mislead  by  propaganda:  I  am  a  sports- 
man— not  a  gun  hunter  but  an  archer;  I 
have  arrived  at  my  decision  on  gun  control 
by  my  own  personal  thinking  and  through  no 
blind  following  of  any  organization. 

Without  completely  disarming  the  Ameri- 
can public,  I  think  such  legislation  would  be 
ineffective.  And  disarming  the  American 
public  is  far  too  big  a  price  to  pay.  Such 
action  would  have  much  more  profound  ef- 
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fects  on  our  society  than  individual  crime 
control.  There  would  be  repercussions  in  all 
levels  of  government  and  It  woxild  be  a  seri- 
ous threat  to  the  very  freedom  on  which 
our  nation  is  founded.  You  spoke  of  police 
department  licensing  and  permitting  of  the 
possession  of  guns,  allowing  authorized  per- 
sonnel to  have  guns  as  well  as  the  people  who 
want  guns  for  the  protection  of  their  homes. 
But  we  all  have  homes,  the  criminally  Intent 
as  well  as  the  rest  of  us,  and  thus  It  would 
be  left  to  the  decision  of  the  administration 
as  to  whether  we  were  allowed  a  gun  or  not. 
And  think  of  the  administrative  costs  of 
huch  a  program — you  know  who  pays  for 
that. 

We  all  know  how  prohibition  worked — only 
the  scrupulously  law-abiding  citizens  went 
without  liquor.  And  there  are  plenty  of 
substitutes  for  guns  that  the  murderously 
Intent  can  obtain. 

You  remarked  on  T.V.  that  yotx  did  not 
see  how  we  could  go  back  to  "Politics  as 
usual".  But  what  kind  of  politics  would  you 
expect  us  to  use?  Surely,  in  the  heat  of 
emotion  Is  not  the  time  to  rush  through  leg- 
islation that  we  wni  later  regret.  I  will  cer- 
tainly expect  you  to  go  back  to  politics  as 
usual.  The  death  of  Robert  P.  Kennedy, 
candidate  for  president  of  the  United  States, 
was  a  sorrowful  affair,  as  would  be  the  death 
of  any  such  candidate,  and  we  should  learn 
from  it,  but  we  are  pretty  unstable  if  such  an 
occurrence  is  allowed  to  upset  our  world,  or 
influence  us  to  take  liasty  steps  based  on 
emotional  depression. 
Yovirs  very  truly. 

Burton  W.  Reeves. 
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ner.  We  should  all  regard  the  events  of 
the  past  few  weeks  as  a  sign  of  the 
strength  of  democracy  In  America  and 
as  proof  of  the  viability  of  our  social  in- 
stitutions. 


ATTORNEY  GENERAL  CLARK  SHOWS 
FIRMNESS  BUT  FAIRNESS 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  25,  1968 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  Attor- 
ney General  Ramsey  Clark,  coordinating 
Government  actions  connected  with  the 
Poor  People's  Campaign  and  Resurrec- 
tion City,  has  demonstrated  the  capacity 
to  act  with  fairness  and  firmness.  Thanks 
to  Mr.  Clark's  ability  to  keep  his  cool, 
imder  sometimes  difiBcult  circumstances, 
the  Washington  Campaign  and  Resur- 
rection City  have  come  to  a  peaceful  con- 
clusion. 

What  could  have  been  a  violent  con- 
frontation turned  out  to  be  a  dignified 
and  nonviolent  event.  Feelings  and  atti- 
tudes on  both  sides  today  will  make  it 
possible  for  all  parties  to  'vvork  together 
in  the  future  toward  the  agreed-upon 
goal  of  assuring  full  participation  in 
American  life  by  all  the  people  in  the 
country. 

Other  officials  who  made  major  con- 
tributions to  the  calm  climate  in  which 
the  Campaign  ended  yesterday  were: 
Cliief  Layton  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Police  Department,  District  of  Columbia 
Public  Safety  Director  Murphy,  Mr.  Nash 
Castro,  regional  director  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  Inspector  Beye  of  the  Park 
Police,  and  many  others. 

Looking  back  now,  it  is  clear  that  the 
Campaign  demonstrated,  for  all  the 
world  to  see,  that  in  our  democratic  so- 
ciety it  is  possible  for  groups  of  people 
to  air  their  grievances  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  in  a  peaceful  and  effective  man- 


A     COMMUNIST     ATROCITY:      THE 
TRAGEDY  OP  NEWCOMB  MOTT 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  25,  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Newcomb 
Mott  was  a  yoimg  American  who,  while 
in  Norway,  happened  to  wander  across 
the  border  into  Soviet  Russia.  He  was 
murdered  by  the  Soviet  Secret  Police. 
Why? 

Perhaps  the  little  told  account  is  best 
set  forth  in  the  recent  book,  "Incident  at 
Boris  Gleb:  The  Tragedy  of  Newcomb 
Mott." 

I  place  a  book  review  by  Mr.  Edward 
J.  Sloane  from  the  Manchester  Union 
Leader  at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 
AMEricAN  Tragedy  :  Newcomb  Mott,  Martyr 
(By  Edward  J.  Sloane) 

Sometimes  the  reading  of  a  book  Is  an  all- 
enveloping  experience.  One  Is  drawn  Into  a 
hall  of  mirrors,  a  terrible  place  of  echoing 
images  and  glassy  eyes.  One  struggles  to 
emerge  into  the  world  of  light  from  the  evil 
dream.  Such  a  book  is  an  event  from  which 
one  never  recovers,  and  one  continues  to  be 
haunted  by  its  echoes.  Such  a  book  is  "In- 
cident at  Boris  Gleb  The  Tragedy  of  New- 
comb Mott"  by  De  Witt  S.  Copp,  publisher: 
Doubleday,  March  1968.  Get  it.  even  if  you 
have  to  buy  it.  Read  It  slowly.  You'll  take  a 
trip.  You'll  never  recover. 

Newcomb  Mott  was  a  yoting  American  from 
our  "real"  world,  (home:  Sheffield.  Mass.  Col- 
lege: Antloch,  1960.  Job:  College  textbook 
salesman.  Status  In  September  1965:  On  an 
interesting  vacation  in  northern  Norway.) 

On  the  morning  of  Saturday.  Sept.  4, 
1965,  Newcomb  Mott  took  a  walk  from  the 
small  Norwegian  town  In  which  he  was  stay- 
ing for  a  few  days,  wandered  accidently 
across  the  border  into  Russia,  and  never  re- 
turned to  our  world  again.  He  was  entrapped 
by  a  robot  In  a  hall  of  mirrors  and  murdered. 
The  robot  was  the  KGB.  or,  Soviet  Secret 
Police,  who  had  a  Job  to  do,  and  he  was  the 
"accident."  The  hall  of  mirrors  was  the  Rus- 
sian civil  law. 

Newcomb  Mott  was  an  American  Tragedy 
of  our  times  because  he  was  one  of  those  fine, 
sensitive,  honest  fellows  (like  the  President 
of  a  famous  University  in  New  York  Cilv) 
v.ho  believe  IT  does  not  exist,  that  IT  can- 
not happen  to  THEM.  He  was  probably  ( ilie 
book  indicates!  smiling  and  shrugging  his 
shoulders  to  the  very  end,  saying:  "Oh.  come 
off  it— it  can't  be  so."  But  It  was  and  Is  so 
He  was  entrapped  In  a  "reverse  society"  of 
mirrors,  where  guilt  Is  determined  by  policy. 

Newcomb  Mott,  American  tourist,  wan- 
dered into  a  nondescript  Russian  village  on 
the  border  of  northern  Norway  named  Boris 
Gleb.  a  hopped-up  KGB  trap  to  pick  up 
patsies,  when  necessary.  The  little  people, 
the  Intourist  group,  which  is  a  KGB  front, 
had  to  call  their  KGB  bosses  in  Murmansk, 
who  had  to  call  their  bosses  In  Moscow.  The 
Boris  Gleb  people,  who  peddle  cheap  Vodka 
most  of  the  time  to  Norwegians  on  their 
motor  scooters,  had  picked  up  an  American 
tourist  who  had  stumbled  into  this  place  by 
mistake.  He  could  be  traded  for  a  professional 
Russian  spy  named  Ivanov  being  held  at  the 
time  in  the  U.S.  for  passing  information  to 
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the  Russian  embassy  In  Washln^on  on  the 
control  system  of  the  American  Strategic  Air 
Command. 

A  charge  was  therefore  brought  against 
Mott.  He  was  convicted  of  the  crime  of  Ille- 
gally crossing  the  USSR  border  at  Boris  Oleb, 
and  sentenced  to  1  ■  j  years  hard  labor  by  a 
regional  court  at  Mermansk.  USSR.  The  main 
characteristic  of  the  trial  was  that  the  ACT 
of  crossing  the  border,  once  established,  was 
sufficient  to  convict  him.  The  intent  of  New- 
comb  Mott  was  Irrelevant  He  was  guilty  and 
Innocence  (lack  of  intent i  was  Impossible  to 
prove.  Stacked.  The  State  Department  refused 
to  trade  Ivanov  for  Mott. 

On  his  way  to  a  Siberian  prison  camp  on 
Jan  20.  1966.  Newcomb  Mott  died,  probably 
at  the  bands  of  Russian  criminals  on  the 
train.  It  looka  like  a  tragic  goof.  The  circum- 
stances surrounding  bis  murder  are  one  ckf 
the  tragic  mysteries  of  our  time.  "Suicide" 
Is  the  Washington  Star's  answer.  (See 
Gwertzman,  "Interpretive  Report.  The  Case 
for  Consular  Pact."  Jan.  27,  liMJ7>.  The  US. 
Embassy  In  Moscow  on  April  25.  1966.  de- 
livered Its  final  note  on  the  case:  "Impossible 
to  arrive  at  .  .  .  the  means  by  which  his 
death  came  at>out." 

In  this  time  of  the  phony  "detente."  the 
Uott  case  Is  "must  reading"  for  you.  gentle 
reader.  Try  It.  Ifs  a  real  trip  (armchair)  Into 
the  terror. 


ELMER  BERNSTEIN  APPOINTED 
MUSIC  DIRECTOR  OP  SAN  FER- 
NANDO VALLEY  SYMPHONY  ASSO- 
CIATION 


HON.  ED  REINECKE 

or    CALirORMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tu'^sday.  June  25.  1968 

Mr  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Elmer  Bernstein  as  music  director  of  the 
San  Pemando  Valley  SjTnphony  Associa- 
tion— an  event  which  promises  a  rich  new 
chapter  in  the  cultural  life  of  the  San 
Pemando  Valley  and  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles. 

Elmer  B-?mstein  is  one  of  Hollywood's 
most  successful  and  productive  com- 
poser-conductors. Once  a  concert  pianist, 
he  has  more  recently  devoted  his  diverse 
talents  to  the  composition  of  orijrinal 
music  for  more  than  70  films — including 
dramas,  comedies,  and  western  epics.  His 
scores  for  "The  Man  With  the  Golden 
Arm"  and  "The  Ten  Commandments ' 
established  him  as  one  of  the  motion 
picture  industry's  most  original  and 
capable  talents,  while  more  recently  he 
has  written  the  musical  scores  for  such 
well-known  films  as  "To  Kill  a  Mocking- 
bird," 'Hawaii,"  "Tlioroughly  Modem 
Millie." 

Elmer  Bernstein  has  received  many 
honors,  including  eight  Academy  Award 
nominations,  television's  Emmy  Award, 
two  Golden  O'obes,  and  citations  from 
civic  groups  throughout  the  country.  He 
is  the  third  person  in  the  52-year  history 
of  the  Walden  School  of  New  York  to 
receive  that  institution's  Outstanding 
A'omnus  Award. 

Elmer  Bernstein  is  a  past -president  of 
the  Young  Musicians  Poimdation.  a  non- 
profit organization  which  provides 
talented  yoimg  American  artists  with 
scholarship  funds  and  professional  en- 
couragement: and  as  vice  president  of 
the  Academy  of  Motion  Picture  Arts  and 
Sciences,  he  plays  an  active  role  in  the 
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professional  life  of  the  Hollywood  com- 
munity. 

I  am  greatly  pleased  to  know  of  Mr. 
Bernstein's  new  position  with  the  San 
Fernando  Valley  Symphony  Association; 
I  know  that  his  abilities  and  efforts  will 
continue  to  be  of  postive  benefit  to  the 
world  in  general,  and  to  the  San  Fer- 
nando Valley  in  particular. 


June  26,  1968 


GUN  CONTROL  LEGISLATION 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  25,  1968 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday. 
June  34,  1968,  I  introduced  legislation  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  deslpned 
to  provide  for  the  registration  of  fire- 
arms and  the  licensing  of  those  who 
posse.ss  them. 

Tlie  need  for  some  form  of  tough  gun 
control  legislation  is  indisputable.  Yes- 
terday, the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion released  new  figures  in  their  uni- 
form crime  reports  series  which  showed 
that  armed  robbery  in  the  Nation  rose 
28  percent  between  tlie  first  3  months  of 
1967  and  the  first  3  months  of  this  year. 
Aggravated  assault  with  firearms  in- 
creased 23  percent.  The  increase  of 
serious  crimes  committed  with  firearms 
rose  faster  than  the  increase  In  serious 
crimes. 

Eacii  j'ear  in  America,  fiieanns  are 
used  in  more  tlian  0.500  murders,  in  more 
than  10.000  suicides,  and  in  2.600  acci- 
dental deaths.  Since  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury some  750.000  Americans  have  died 
at  home  from  firearms — more  than  have 
been  killed  in  all  the  wars  we  have 
fou:,'ht.  In  addition,  each  year  they  are 
used  in  44,000  serious  assaults,  50,000 
robberies,  and  result  in  100.000  nonfatal 
injuries. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  Cleve- 
land. Ohio,  the  percentage  of  homicides 
cau.'sed  by  firearms  was  53  percent  in 
1951;  in  1966  that  percentage  increased 
to  67  percent.  Since  June  1875.  79  Cleve- 
land police  officers  have  died  in  the  line 
of  duty — 53  from  homicidal  violence,  of 
which  no  less  than  50  were  shot  to  death. 
La.x  gtm  control  is  a  factor  in  this 
slaugntcr.  The  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  has  said: 

Tlie  easy  uccessibiUty  of  firearms  Is  a  alg- 
nlfl"nnt  factor  In  murders  committed  in  the 
United  Stages  today. 

Countries  with  stronger  r,un  controls 
have  a  much  lower  level  of  violence.  Fire- 
aims  were  used  in  30  murders  in  England. 
99  in  Canada.  68  In  West  Germany,  and 
37  in  Japan.  This  control  over  ?uns 
lowers  the  whole  level  of  violence.  The 
homicide  rate  in  England  is  one-eiglith 
the  level  in  the  United  States.  In  the 
United  Ctatcs,  the  State  of  New  York  has 
had  dramatic  success  with  gun  control. 
Her  Sullivan  law  is  the  most  stiingent 
gun  control  law  in  the  Nation  and  as  a 
result  her  homicide  rate  is  the  lowest  in 
the  Nation. 

The  legislation  wlilch  I  have  introduced 
will  not  take  away  any  guns  from  law- 
abiding  citizens.  It  will  help  protect  every 
law-abiding  citizen  from  the  immature. 


the  criminal,  and  the  Insane  elements  of 
our  society  who  may  misuse  a  gun. 

The  bill  covers  any  weapon  which  may 
expell  a  projectile  by  the  action  of  an 
explosive. 

The  bill  requires  the  registration  of  all 
such  firearms  Imported  into  the  United 
States  as  well  as  domestically  owned 
weapons.  In  addition,  transfers  of  fire- 
arms must  be  registered  within  5  days  of 
the  transfer.  Losses  or  thefts  of  firearms 
must  be  reported  within  30  days. 

As  a  re.sult  of  the  registration,  within 
1  year  of  the  effective  date  of  the  act, 
possessors  of  flreanns  and  ammunition 
mast  have  a  license. 

Tliere  are  limitations  on  who  can  re- 
ceive licenses.  No  license  will  be  given 
to  anyone  younger  than  18.  No  one  con- 
victed or  Indicted  for  a  felony  may  re- 
ceive a  license.  No  one  who  is  convicted 
of  any  misdemeanor  involving  actual  or 
attempted  physical  harm  to  himself  or 
another  is  eligible  to  receive  a  license. 
Alcoholics,  those  addicted  to  narcotics, 
and  the  mentally  Incompetent  may  not 
be  Issued  licenses.  Aliens,  also,  are  pro- 
hibited from  obtaining  licenses  and  thus 
owning  firearms. 

If  a  person  who  has  a  license  falls  into 
one  of  these  categories,  he  must  return 
his  license  and  his  firearm.  Failure  to 
comply  with  the  act  can  result  in  fines 
up  to  $10,000  or  even  10  years  In  jail. 

Any  State  may  preempt  this  act  by 
Instituting  a  tougher  gun  control  statute. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  legislation  will 
be  passed.  Progress  toward  keeping  fire- 
arms out  of  the  hands  of  criminal  ele- 
ments has  already  been  made  by  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Crime  Control  Act  of  1968, 
which  covered,  generally,  the  sale  of 
short  guns  through  the  malls.  Legisla- 
tion is  presently  being  considered  before 
the  Congress  which  would  provide  regu- 
lation of  the  sale  of  long  gims  in  inter- 
state mails.  This  legislation  is  also  need- 
ed Immediately.  Hearings  were  held  in 
1965  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  on  the 
Firearms  Act.  At  that  time.  It  was 
brouRht  out  that  a  Chicago  police  study 
of  the  records  of  4,067  persons  who  pur- 
chased gims  from  three  mail-order  firms 
turned  up  the  fact  that  948  or  nearly  25 
percent  of  them  had  arrest  records.  The 
legislation  being  considered  would  pre- 
vent the  easy  arming  of  the  criminal 
element. 

As  a  juclKC  'n  the  Cleveland  area  for 
over  7  years.  I  had  a  first-hand  experi- 
ence with  the  crun  problem.  On  many 
occasions,  a  gim  abandoned  at  the  scene 
of  a  crime  was  returned  to  Its  owner  as 
lawful  property.  Registration  and  licens- 
ing would  not  abolish  gun  \iolence  but 
it  would  establish  responsibility.  An  un- 
registered weapon  could  be  destroyed. 
Every  imregistcred  gim  destroyed  would 
reduce  the  incidence  of  impioper  use. 

In  1960.  I  urged  the  Cuyahoga  County 
Grand  Jui-y  to  recommend  State  laws 
on  gun  registration.  A  national  gun  reg- 
istration law  Is  also  necessary  to  oper- 
ate in  States  that  fail  to  legislate  in  this 
area. 

The  constitutional  and  basic  rights  of 
an  American  citizen  are  not  transgressed 
by  laws  which  direct  gun  registra- 
tion and  licensing.  The  Icpitimatc  user 
of  a  gun  will  not  be  restrained.  The 
criminal    and    improper    use    of    guns 
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should  be  reduced  for  the  benefit  of 
most  Americans  who  must  rely  solely 
upon  the  policeman  for  their  protection 
at  home  and  on  the  street.  The  police- 
man's work  will  be  less  hazardous  and 
more  effective.  With  this  gun  responsi- 
bility law  the  sanctity  of  our  homes  and 
the  security  c'  our  streets  may  become  a 
reality. 

CONST  MER  PROTECnON 


HON.  BE^ iJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OP    NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  25,  1968 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  three 
decades  ago.  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  signed  Into  law  a  milestone  in 
consumer  protection  legislation — the 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  A  cere- 
mony at  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion today  celebrated  this  important 
event. 

In  refiecting  on  the  uneven  nature  of 
food  and  dmg  protection  under  this  act, 
It  occurs  to  me  that  the  quality  of  com- 
mitment is  more  important  in  accom- 
plishing a  legislative  purpose  than  the 
quality  of  th*'  law  Itself.  It  would  also 
seem  to  be  true  that  the  successful  en- 
forcement of  a  law  often  depends  on  the 
nature  of  the  Institutional  framework 
within  which  it  is  administered. 

Accordingly,  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  urge  that  those  of  us  in  Congress  who 
champion  the  consumer  interest  con- 
sider whether  existing  governmental 
organization  is  adequate  to  the  task  of 
administering  enthusiastically  important 
new  consumer  protection  laws. 

On  this  30th  anniversary  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Act,  however,  one  thing  is 
clear:  that  all  Americans  owe  a  debt  of 
thaiiks  to  Dr.  James  Goddard,  the  con- 
sumers' answer  to  Madison  Avenue's 
■White  Knight. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert 
Into  the  Record  the  excellent  statements 
of  Dr.  Goddard,  Miss  Betty  Fumess,  and 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  as  follows: 
Betond  the  Law 

(By  James  L.  Goddard,  MX).,  Commissioner 
of  Pood  and  Drugs,  at  the  commemoration 
of  the  30th  anniversary  of  the  Pood.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act,  Washington.  D.C.,  June 
25,  1968) 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  take  part  In  this 
observance  of  the  30tb  anniversary  of  the 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  before  leaving 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  Just  a  few 
days  from  now. 

Looking  back  over  three  decades,  as  we  are 
doing  today,  gl\'es  us  the  perspective  to  rec- 
ognize the  continual  growth  of  consumer 
protection  in  this  country.  After  two  and  a 
half  years  as  Commissioner  of  Food  and 
Drugs.  I  have  a  keen  awareness  of  problems 
that  remain  unsolved,  and  a  certainty  that 
the  future  will  bring  problems  as  yet  un- 
foreseen. But,  B$  today's  ceremonies  so  clearly 
illustrate,  we  also  know  that  effective  action 
can  be  taken  to  deal  with  consumer  problems 
as  they  arise.  This  is  reassuring  to  one  who 
is  leaving  the  Office  of  Commissioner.  And, 
may  I  add,  it  is  also  reassuring  to  nave  a 
man  of  Dr.  Ley's  competence  and  dedication 
moving  into  tbat  office. 

The  1938  Act  has  proven  to  be  one  of  the 
most  effective  and  Influential  consumer  laws 


ever  passed  In  this  country.  Without  this  law. 
and  Its  subsequent  amendments,  we  could 
not  rely,  as  we  do  now,  on  the  safety  und 
elTectlveness  of  our  drugs,  the  wholesomeness 
of  our  foods,  and  the  safety  of  the  great  va- 
riety of  uses  to  which  chemicals  are  put 
today. 

But  laws  in  themselves  cannot  do  what 
they  are  intended  to  do  unless  there  Is  a  de- 
termination to  bring  them  to  life,  to  make 
them  work.  This  is  certainly  true  of  the  1938 
Act  .ind  its  amendments.  Without  the  dedi- 
cated work  of  the  people  in  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration,  the  alms  of  the  legisla- 
tion could  not  have  been  realized.  Tills,  of 
course,  does  not  mean  that  we  have  com- 
pleted our  job — far  from  It.  But  it  does  mean 
that  the  staff  of  this  Agency  has  over  a 
span  of  30  years  done  its  utmost  to  protect 
Americans  against  a  variety  of  hazards,  some- 
times unforeseen,  and  at  times  vjnforesee- 
able.  Thalidomide  taught  the  Nation  the  im- 
portance of  preventive  action.  The  elixir  of 
sulfanillmlde  tragedy  preceded,  and 
prompted,  the  1938  Act. 

We  must  recognize,  however,  that  detect- 
ing environmental  hazards  before  they  land 
on  the  front  pages  is  much  more  demanding 
than  merely  responding  after  tragedy  has  oc- 
curred. We  must  explore  potential  problem 
areas  more  thoroughly  and  put  together  in 
logical  order  the  bits  and  fragments  of  scien- 
tific knowledge  as  they  come  to  light.  Let  me 
emphasize  this  point:  It  may  be  frustrating 
at  times  to  work  vrtth  these  bits  and  frag- 
ments, but  this  is  the  way  of  the  scientist. 
Hard  facts  emerge  step  by  step. 

The  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  demands 
of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  pro- 
gressive scientific  leadership  and  the  ad- 
ministrative skills  necessary  to  achieve  maxi- 
mum compliance  with  the  resources  at  hand. 

I  do  not  want  to  dwell  on  the  activities 
of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration.  But 
I  do  wish  to  make  the  point  that  good  law — 
and  we  have  good  law  in  this  field — is  only 
the  starting  point  for  effective  consumer  pro- 
tection. We  cannot  be  complacent  simply  be- 
cause sound  legislation  is  on  the  books. 

I  have  seen  every  evidence  during  my  time 
here  that  the  personnel  of  PDA  have  the 
capabilities  and  the  dedication  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  law.  I  am  confident  that  we 
wUl  continue  to  build  on  the  firm  founda- 
tion of  the  1938  Act  an  ever  stronger  pro- 
gram of  consumer  protection  to  serve  all  our 
citizens. 

Thank  yota. 

Remarks  by  Betty  Purness,  Special  Assist- 
ant TO  thb  President  for  Consttmer  Af- 
fairs, at  THE  30th  Anniversary  Ceremony 
OF  THE    1938   Food,   Drug   and   Cosmetics 
Act.    Washington,    D.C.    June    25,    1968 
When  I  received  your  invitation  to  speak 
here  today,  I  was  warned  by  my  associates 
that  I  would  be  preaching  to  the  converted. 
I  don't  like  to  preach,  much  less  to  the  con- 
verted, and  I  don't  believe  it  will  be  neces- 
sary here. 

Obviously,  I  did  not  come  to  tell  you  about 
the  need  for  consumer  protection,  FDA  has 
been  involved  in  consumer  protection  for 
over  sixty  years.  But  I  am  happy  to  be  with 
you  on  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  the  Pood, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetics  Act,  to  congratulate  you 
on  the  work  your  Agency  has  done  in  pro- 
tecting the  American  consumer,  and  to  espe- 
cially pay  tribute  to  the  man  who  has  con- 
tributed so  much  to  this  effort — Dr.  James 
Goddard. 

It  is  difficult  to  think  of  any  legislation 
in  the  past  thirty  years  that  has  more  directly 
benefited  the  consumer  than  the  1938  Act. 
This  was  the  forerunner  of  all  modern  meth- 
ods of  consumer  protection.  Over  the  decades 
it  has  saved  uncounted  lives  and  prevented 
untold  miseries.  And  it  is  not  surprising  that 
It  was  passed  in  the  thirties,  when  there  was 
so  much  public  concern  with  consumer  prob- 
lems. 


It  was  the  time  of  the  great  depression— the 
most  demoralizing  depression  of  our  entire 
history.  Becatise  a  dollar  was  hard  to  come 
by.  the  consumer  had  to  have  a  dollar's  worth 
of  whatever  he  bought.  If  the  housewife  spent 
a  dollar  for  medicine,  .she  did  not  want  that 
medicine  to  injure  her  family's  health.  If  she 
bought  a  dollar's  wtirth  of  food,  she  could 
not  afford  to  throw  that  food  away  if  it  was 
contaminated.  When  she  bought  cosmetics 
!;hc  wantiKl  thorn  to  lie  safe  to  use. 

It  is  wisy  to  .say  that  the  consumer  ovif^lit 
to  be  carrfnl  about  what  Iif  buys.  Of  courfe 
lie  should  be.  IJiit  it  is  in  the  nature  i>f  our 
urban.  Industrialized  .society  that  the  con- 
siimer  is  almost  totally  defenseless  against  a 
vast  variety  of  danp;crs  unless  he  Is  helped  by 
effective  con.sumer  protection  legislation. 

T)ic  sick  cannot  possibly  judge  the  .safety 
of  the  dniRs  they  take,  or  the  medical  devices 
they  must  use.  The  housewife  has  absolutely 
no  way  to  find  out  about  the  cleanliness  and 
wholesomeness  of  the  packaged  tood  she 
buys;  nor  can  she  make  certain  that  the  cos- 
metics she  uses  will  not  harm  her. 

Before  our  industrial  revolution  there  ap- 
peared to  be  no  urgent  need  for  consumer 
protection.  In  rural  oommunltles,  most  f<xxl 
was  still  produced  by  the  farmer,  whose  wife 
went  to  the  general  store  only  for  those  things 
which  she  couldn't  readily  make  at  home. 
And  since  she  knew  the  shopkeeper,  lie  could 
not  get  away  with  selling  shoddy  goods. 

In  the  practice  of  medicine,  no  one  knew 
for  sure  if  the  few  drugs  at  the  doctor's  dis- 
jjo.sal  were  safe,  much  less  cirectlve.  Cosmetics 
were  restricted  to  a  dab  of  rice  powder  for 
a  shiny  nose;  respectable  women  stopped  at 
that. 

But  even  in  the  thirties,  the  consumer  was 
learning  that  the  slogan  "Let  the  Buyer  Be- 
ware" was  outmoded.  He  insisted  that  indus- 
try assume  the  responsibility  for  the  safety  of 
foods,  drugs,  and  cosmetics.  He  wanted 
stronger  legislation. 

The  1938  legislation,  of  course,  was  not 
the  first  of  its  kind.  The  1906  Pure  Food 
and  Drug  Act  was  the  first  Congressional 
expression  of  public  concern  over  the  dan- 
gers caused  by  impure  foods,  hazardous 
drugs,  and  harmful  cosmetics.  This  was 
passed  largely  as  the  result  of  the  efforts 
made  over  many  years  by  Dr.  Harvey  W. 
Wiley.  The  passage  of  that  legislation  was 
also  helped  by  the  publication  of  Upton 
Sinclair's  classic  expose.  "The  Jungle."  It 
described  the  scandalous  filth  in  the  Chicago 
meatpacking  Industry  that  endangered  Amer- 
ican households. 

But  the  1906  legislation  did  not  meet  all 
the  needs  of  the  consumer.  There  were  too 
many  loopholes  through  which  the  devious 
and  the  greedy  were  able  to  slip  shoddy, 
dangerous  goods.  And  so,  in  1938,  with  the 
aid  of  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  we  got  legislation 
that  considerably  broadened  the  powers  of 
the  FDA. 

Consumer  legislation  is  the  result  of  con- 
sumer demand.  But  you  and  I  know  that  pro- 
tection for  the  consimier  does  not  suddenly 
take  shape  because  the  public  is  vaguely 
disturbed.  It  often  takes  a  national  scandal. 

The  tragic  event  of  the  thirties  was  caused 
by  the  work  of  a  chemist  in  a  small  drug  com- 
pany. Searching  for  a  new  solvent  for  the 
wonder  drug  of  the  decade.  Sulfanilamide, 
he  developed  a  preparation  of  Sulfanilamide 
and  Glycol — a  deadly  poison  used  for  auto- 
mobile antifreeze.  He  found  the  appearance 
and  fiavor  acceptable,  and  that  seemed 
enough     for   him. 

Unbelievable  as  this  may  sound  today,  he 
did  not  check  his  concoction  for  safety  be- 
cause there  was  no  legal  requirement  for 
such  testing.  Before  the  Government  had  a 
chance  to  seize  the  drug,  107  people — includ- 
ing many  children — had  been  killed. 

The  result  was  the  1938  Act  which  pro- 
vided, among  other  things,  for  the  pre-test- 
ing  of  new  drugs. 

Some  of  you  who  are  here  today  may  re- 
call all  the  hard  work  that  went  Into  that 
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Act.  In  (act.  that  work  may  have  b««n  your 
own.  I  salute  you  for  It.  I  also  want  to  pay 
my  own  personal  tribute  to  Dr.  Frances  Kel- 
sey  for  keeping  Thalidomide  off  the  market 
and  preventing  tragedies  from  that  drug  in 
this  country. 

The  FDA  has  accomplished  great  things  In 
the  past  thirty  years:  it  will,  I  am  certain, 
continue  to  do  so.  And  I  can't  think  of  any- 
thing more  important  than  an  organization 
which  Is  geured  toward  safeguarding  the 
public. 

Thank  you. 

Remarks  by  Wilbur  J.  Cohen.  Secbetaby  or 

Health.  Education,  and  Welfabe.  at  the 

30TH  Annivebabt  Cebemont  or  THK  Food. 

Dbug  and  CosMmc  Act.  Washington.  D.C. 

June  25.  1968 

The  thirtieth  anniversary  of  the  Pood. 
Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  Is  an  event  of  im- 
portance to  all  of  us  and  to  each  citizen 
of  this  country. 

The  law  signed  by  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  three  decades  .igo  was  a  major 
milestone  In  consumer  protection:  it  iias 
pointed  the  way  to  other  legislation  desl^sned 
to  shield  us  against  unnecessary  hazards  to 
which  a  modern,  industrialized,  highly  com- 
plex e^pQomy  exposes  us  almost  dally. 

This  1^  not  to  say  that  the  1938  Act  was 
the  flrst  attempt  to  protect  Americans 
against  impure  foods  and  dangerous  drugs. 
The  original  Pood  and  Drug  Act  was  enacted 
in   1906 

But  even  this  pioneering  statute  was  not 
the  first  legislation  designed  to  protect  the 
consumer.  The  history  of  consumer  legis- 
lation actually  goes  back  to  the  years  Just 
after  the  Civil  War.  The  Postal  Fraud  Act. 
designed  to  protect  people  against  the  alarm- 
ing misrepresentation  of  merchandise  per- 
petrated through  the  mails,  was  on  the  books 
by   1872. 

We  mu3t  remember,  however,  that  the 
Postal  Fraud  Act  was  directed  at  a  rural 
society  The  1906  legislation,  and  to  an  even 
greater  degree,  the  1938  Act.  addressed  them- 
selves to  the  entirely  different  problems  of  an 
industrial  environment. 

By  1906.  and  certainly  by  1938.  life  in 
America  had  taken  on  an  entirely  different 
aspect.  The  countn-  become  urbanized  and 
industrialized. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Act  of  1906  attempted 
to  deal  wit.^  some  of  the  problems  engen- 
dered by  a  chansjini;  environment. 

It  is  not  really  surpnsing.  looking  back 
over  the  spun  of  sixty  years,  that  the  flrst 
legislation  was  not  a  complete  solution  to 
the  many  problems  faced  by  a  dynamic  and 
growing  Nation. 

While  the  1906  Act  pioneered  consumer 
protection,  the  1938  legislation  was  an  em- 
phatic bill  of  rights  for  the  consumer. 

In  this  day  of  organ  transplants,  antioblo- 
tics.  and  tranquillzer.s.  we  often  forget  how 
recent  most  disooverles  in  medicine  are.  A 
hundred  years  ago.  doctors  still  applied 
leeches  to  .inemic  patients:  only  seventy 
years  ago.  the  mystery  of  yellow  fever  was 
solved:  only  thirty  years  ago.  sulfonilamide 
came  into  use:  only  twenty  years  ago.  anti- 
biotics were  discovered:  only  ten  years  ago. 
pulio  was  conquered. 

Legislation  usually  lags  behind  scientific 
and  social  developments.  It  is  all  the  more 
remarkable  then  that  the  Pood.  Drug  and 
Cosmetic  Act  of  1938.  stimulated  by  the  lead- 
ership of  Rex  Tugwell,  recognized  so  clearly 
the  changes  that  had  come  in  America.  The 
new  legislation  acknowledged  that  the  con- 
sumer could  no  longer  t>e  expected  to  be  the 
sole  Judge  of  the  quality  and  purtty  of  the 
food  he  bought,  or  the  safety  of  the  drugs 
that  were  prescribed  for  him. 

In  his  message  to  Congress.  President 
Roosevelt  had  said:  "Even-handed  regula- 
tion will  not  only  outlaw  the  bad  practices  of 
the  few.  but  will  also  protect  the  many  from 
unscrupulous   competition.   It   will,    besides. 
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provide  a  bulwark  of  consumer  confidence 
throughout  the  business  wo-ld." 

And  here  we  have  the  key  phrase:  con- 
sumer confidence. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  1938  Act.  medicine 
has  undergone  dramatic  changes  in  this 
country  Some  90  percent  of  the  drugs  used 
In  medical  practice  today  were  not  even 
known  30  years  ago-  a  testimony  to  the  fore- 
sight of  that  legislation. 

And  this  kind  of  rapid  progress  was  Uiklng 
place  in  other  flelds  and  throughout  history. 
If  the  world  changed  between  1906  and  1938. 
it  has  changed  even  more  between  1938  and 
1968 

The  1938  Act  could  not  have  anticipated 
all  the  revolutionary  advances  to  come  in 
science,  technology,  and  marketing  practices. 
But  it  provided  a  sound  concept  of  consumer 
protection  and  a  solid  base  (or  the  legislative 
construction  to  come.  The  Congress  has  built 
on  this  firm  foundation  with  successive 
amendments  as  new  consumer  problems  be- 
came apparent.  The  Act  has  been  strength- 
ened to  cope  with  potential  hazards  posed  by 
food  and  color  additives  and  pesticides  And 
the  monumental  and  controversial  Ke(uuver- 
Harrls  amendments  of  1962.  which  assure  the 
consumer  that  drugs  are  efjectivc  ,as  well  as 
.afe  and  <tssure  drug  quality,  are  now  ac- 
cept<?d  as  part  of  the  American  way  of  life. 

But  this  Nation's  concern  with  consumer 
protection  has  not  been  limited  to  food, 
drugs  and  cosmetics.  As  we  recognized  other 
hazards  of  the  environment— and  as  these 
iiazards  multiplied  and  Increased  in  com- 
plexity—the Government  has  acted  to  pro- 
tect the  health  and  safety  of  our  citizens. 

We  are  now  moving  to  deal  with  the  difll- 
cult  problems  of  air  and  water  pollution. 
And  President  Johnson  has  given  vigorous 
leadership  in  dealing  with  a  variety  of  other 
problems.  The  record  of  this  Administration 
IS  tnily  impressive:  The  Auto  Safety  Act:  The 
Wholesome  Meat  Act:  the  creation  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Product  Safety:  The 
Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act:  Truth-ln- 
Lending.  And  the  Congress  is  now  consider- 
ing other  necessary  measures  to  protect  the 
consumer  from  such  hazards  :is  radiation 
from  color  television  sets  and  to  assure  the 
wholesomeness  of  flsh  and  poultry  products. 

But  in  discussing  the  legislative  achieve- 
ments let  us  not  forget  the  great  men  who 
gave  meaning  to  the  legislation  and  who  were 
responsible  for  carrying  out  the  mandate 
given  to  them  by  the  Congress.  They  were  the 
men  who  lorged  new  paths  through  the 
Jungle  of  expanding  industry  and  science. 
We  owe  much  to  them. 

Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  the  first  to  conceive 
the  Idea  of  consumer  protection,  brought 
righteous  Indignation  to  the  cause  of  the 
consumers  and  the  Imagination  to  fight  for 
them  For  years  he  led  the  crusade  for 
pure  food  and  a  healthier  America.  A  man 
of  keen  insight  and  intelligence,  a  scientist 
and  a  relormer.  Dr.  Wiley  fought  tirelessly  to 
gi\e  the  .American  consumers  the  protection 
that  he  believed  was  their  right.  As  the  flrst 
administrator  of  the  1906  Act.  he  gave  the 
enforcement  agency  the  sense  of  mission  that 
has  guided  the  administrators  who  followed 
him.  Under  the  leadership  of  subsequent 
Commissioners.  Dr.  Carl  L.  Alsberg,  Walter 
Campbell.  Dr.  Paul  B.  Dunbar,  Charles  W. 
Crawford.  George  D.  Larrick,  and  Dr.  James 
L.  Goddard.  the  consumer's  Interests  were 
strengthened  and  safeguarded. 

The  Integrity  and  the  perseverance  of  this 
group  of  dedicated  men  have  brought  us  to 
a  new  era  of  consumer  protection.  Their 
vigorous  enforcement  of  the  law.  fighting 
against  many  ptowerful  interests,  helped  to 
revolutionize  the  concept  of  consumer  rights 
in  this  country.  They  were  men  of  great 
energy,  professional  ability  and  much  cour- 
age. 

These  qualities  were  exemplified  in  the 
leadership  that  Dr.  Goddard  gave  to  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  during   the   past 
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2^2  years.  His  dynamic  and  superior  leader- 
ship, his  courage  and  his  dedication  to  the 
interests  of  the  American  people  have 
brought  him  acclaim  from  every  corner  of 
this  Nation.  Under  his  leadership  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  has  become  a 
strong  and  effective  Instrument  o(  consumer 
protection  He  knew  the  dangers  and  hazards 
the  people  are  exposed  to  and  diligently 
sought  to  eliminate  these  dangers.  He  met 
dally  challenges  with  resourcedilness  and 
expertise.  He  was  one  o(  the  most  effective 
public  servants  I  have  ever  known. 

Under  his  leadership  the  Pood  ;ind  Drug 
Admlntstmtlon  renewed  its  sense  o(  mission 
to  protect  the  American  public.  He  made  the 
public  aware  o(  its  rights  and  industry  aware 
o(  its  responsibility.  The  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration's scientific  capacities  were  ex- 
panded, new  relationships  with  the  scientific 
community  were  established.  Programs  (or 
assuring  quality  and  safety  of  drugs  were  un- 
dertaken All  In  all.  the  agency  is  more  ca- 
pable today  of  dealing  with  consumer  prob- 
lems more  swiftly  and  effectively. 

And  I  am  confident  that  when  the  new 
Commissioner.  Dr.  Herbert  L.  Ley.  Jr.,  as- 
sumes his  duties,  he  will  carry  on  the  work 
that  Dr.  Goddard  began  by  acting  quickly 
and  effectively  to  protect  the  public  interest. 
He  shares  the  sense  of  mission  that  Dr.  God- 
dard feels  so  deeply  and  will  continue  the 
agency's  pro-consumer  emphasis. 

I  believe  that  the  effectiveness  of  Dr.  Ley's 
work  will  be  enhanced  by  the  establishment 
of  the  new  Consumer  Protection  and  En- 
vironmental Health  Service.  For  the  first 
time,  the  strengths  of  medicine,  science  and 
engineering  will  be  brought  together  to  deal 
with  the  broad  range  of  environmental- 
hazards  to  which  the  public  is  exposed.  The 
new  organization  will  enable  us  to  more 
effectively  utilize  the  total  resources  that 
are  required  to  attack  these  complex  prob- 
lems. By  using  a  team  approach.  I  believe 
that  we  will  t>e  able  to  make  an  important 
new  thrust  in  the  closely  related  areas  of 
environmental  health  and  consumer  protec- 
tion. The  new  agency  will  deal  with  all  the 
hazards  to  people  which  come  from  a  wide 
range  of  outside  sources. 

We  have  called  the  1938  Act  a  milestone 
of  consumer  protection.  And  that  is  exactly 
what  it  is — an  important  and  significant 
marker  along  a  road  we  are  still  traveling. 

Even  as  we  commemorate  today  the  thir- 
tieth anniversary  of  this  Act,  we  are  fully 
aware  of  how  far  we  still  must  go  to  build 
a  safe,  healthy  environment  for  all  of  our 
citizens. 

Our  Nation  has  always  shown  a  great  talent 
for  building  on  the  achievements  of  the  past. 
And  we  shall  continue  to  do  so. 

I  can  i\ssure  you  that  consumer  protection 
has  been  one  of  my  lifelong  Interests.  As  a 
young  man.  I  read  Upton  Sinclair's  book. 
The  Jungle,  which  made  a  lasting  impres- 
sion on  me  and  influenced  my  thinking 
through  the  years.  I  am  determined  that  we 
must  keep  up  the  momentum  of  the  con- 
sumer programs  we  now  have  and  explore 
new  and  imaginative  ways  of  identifying  and 
protecting  total  consumer  Interests.  As  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  I 
shall  make  this  a  primary  mission  of  our 
work. 


THE    -PUEBLO':   HOW  LONG  MR. 
PRESIDENT? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  25,  1968 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  155th  day  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  her 
crew  have  been  in  North  Korean  hands. 
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ABERDEEN  WATER 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or    MABTLANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  25,  1968 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Aegis  of  Bel  Air,  edited  by  Mr.  John 
D.  Worthington,  recently  published  a 
thoughtful  editorial  on  the  critical  water 
problem  in  Aberdeen,  Md.  I  would  like 
to  share  this  fine  editorial  with  my  col- 
leagues: 

Aberdeen  Water 

Tliere  has  been  much  discussion  of  late  be- 
tween government  and  public  officials  In  Ab- 
erdeen and  at  flie  county  level,  along  with 
the  consultant  Who  advises  both  parties,  as 
to  how  the  tovm  should  proceed  with  the 
solving  of  Its   future  water  problems. 

Last  summer,  the  town  experienced  an 
emergency  when  it  was  not  able  to  supply 
enough  water  to  its  users  and  there  isn't  any 
reason  to  believe  the  same  problem  will  not 
rear  'its  ugly  head'  in  the  months  and  years 
to  come. 

Recently,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  county 
engineer,  the  town  made  overtures  to  Havre 
de  Grace,  hoping  to  reach  some  sort  of  an 
agreement  for  purchasing  water  on  a  regular 
basis.  This  is  an  appropriate  step  because 
Havre  de  Grace  has  water  for  sale  and  there 
is  now  a  line  between  the  two  municipalities 
connecting  the  systems.  Tliere  has  also  been 
an  agreement  between  the  two  for  the  sale 
of  emergency  water  to  prevent  any  more  of 
the  same  situations  as  last  summer. 

But  what  about  the  long  term?  Although 
the  agreement  with  Havre  de  Grace  is  a  stop- 
gap. It  Is  dependent  on  several  contingencies 
that  might  create  further  complications  in 
the  future.  First  and  foremost,  who  Is  to  say 
how  long  Havre  de  Grace  could  contlntie  to 
supply  Aberdeen  Its  water.  Suppose  Indus- 
trial growth  In  the  Havre  de  Grace  area  ex- 
pands at  such  a  rate  that  some  day  they  must 
say,  "We're  sorry,  we  need  the  water  here  and 
cannot  furnish  any  more  additional  water  for 
Aberdeen."  In  addition,  the  Regional  Plan- 
ning Council  or  higher  authority  may  even- 
tually place  a  limit  on  how  much  raw  water 
Havre  de  Grace  oould  take  from  the  Susque- 
hanna. 

There  are  two  other  alternatives  to  be 
looked  into.  One  is  to  sink  new  test  wells  to 
see  if  any  additional  water  can  be  found  in- 
side the  town  limits.  Aberdeen  gets  some  of 
the  best  water  available  in  the  county  from 
Its  five  wells  and  this  type  of  water  needs 
less  treatment  (or  consumption  than  that 
from  any  other  source,  under  most  condi- 
tions. On  the  other  hand,  the  consultant  has 
said  the  Aberdeen  water  table  has  been  on 
the  decline  since  1965  and  his  claim  is  sub- 
stantiated when  a  new  well  was  sunk  early 
in  the  year  next  to  the  existing  one  and  It 
did  not  increase  the  supply  at  all. 

The  possibility  of  additional  well  water  is 
still  being  investigated  and  even  If  no  more 
is  found,  the  consultant  has  told  Aberdeen 
its  wells  are  good  for  years  to  come  and  has 
advised  the  town  to  continue  their  operation. 

The  other  alternative  is  to  go  it  alone  by 
building  its  own  new  water  plant  near  the 
Susquehanna  Conduit.  This  has  been  sug- 
gested and  Is  being  pursued  even  further, 
but  Aberdeen  will  find  such  a  project  almost 
prohibitive  with  the  cost  and  other  com- 
plicr.tlons  involved.  It  would  mean  incurring 
a  huge  bonded  indebtedness  for  the  town 
and  would  also  require  a  working  agree- 
ment with  the  county  to  release  water  from 
the  Susquehanna  Conduit  as  the  source.  It 
is  difiScult  to  believe  Harford  county  would 
agree  to  this  for  the  water  from  that  line 
has  been  programed  for  other  use  and  there 
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are  certain  conditions  Baltimore  City  has 
set  down  with  the  county  that  would  make 
pumping  operations  extremely  difficult. 

That  leaves  the  final  and  what  appears  to 
be  the  most  logical  solution.  Come  into  the 
Metropolitan  system.  At  a  recent  Aberdeen 
Board  meeting,  the  use  of  Metropolitan  serv- 
ice was  offered  the  town  because  the  Com- 
mission is  near  ready  and  equipped  to  serv- 
ice all  would-l>c  customers  in  the  Aberdeen 
area. 

The  cautiousness  of  the  Aberdeen  Com- 
ini.ssioners  is  understandable.  They  realize 
the  town's  major  source  of  revenue  comes 
from  the  sale  of  water  and  they  hesitate  to 
move  without  completely  exhausting  the 
possible  ways  of  expanding  that  source.  As 
was  stated  by  one  of  the  Board  members,  the 
raising  of  property  taxes  is  only  a  temporary 
measure  and  does  not  really  answer  financial 
needs.  It  is  the  sale  of  water  that  is 
profitable. 

Because  of  Aberdeen's  circumstances,  its 
geojjraphlcal  location,  its  rapid  growth  and 
its  projected  needs,  it  appears  the  best  di- 
rection would  be  towards  the  county  for 
additional  water  and  sewer  service.  This 
would  allow  the  town  government  to  take 
care  of  what  it  has  in  an  efficient  manner. 
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PRIVATE   COMPANY   LEADERSHIP 
IN  FIREARMS  CONTROL 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  25,  1968 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  light 
of  the  growing  problem  of  the  misuse  of 
firearms  which  is  so  much  in  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  public  today,  I  was 
extremely  gratified  by  the  receipt  of  a 
letter  from  Sears.  Roebuck  &  Co.  outlin- 
ing their  regulations  for  the  restriction 
of  the  sale  of  firearms  to  minors.  I  fully 
support  such  regulations,  and  commend 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  for  its  leadership 
in  the  merchandising  field. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  letter 
and  attached  regulations: 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.. 
Washington,  D.C,  June  20, 1968. 
Hon.  Robert  Lecgett, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Leggett:  In  light  of 
pending  proposals  for  stricter  controls  over 
the  sale  of  firearms,  you  may  be  Interested 
to  know  the  policies  established  by  Sears, 
Roebuck  &  Co. 

A  number  of  years  ago  Sears  elected  to  Im- 
|X)se  a  total,  company-wide  prohibition 
against  the  sale  of  hand  guns.  This  prohibi- 
tion has  reniained  in  effect  and  will  continue. 

On  April  26.  1968.  Sears  placed  into  force 
a  policy  which  prohibits  the  mall  order  sale 
of  rifles,  shotguns,  and  other  types  of  sport- 
ing guns  as  well  as  ammunition.  Further- 
more, Sears  will  not  sell  firearms  or  am- 
munition to  any  person  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age.  These  company  rules  restricting 
the  sale  of  guns  and  ammunition  prevail 
throughout  the  country,  even  though  such 
sales   would   accord   with   State  laws. 

Enclosed  for  your  information  is  a  copy 
of  a  company  bulletin  which  implements  the 
described  policies.  Please  call  on  me  if  you 
would  like  to  have  any  additional  informa- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 

John  B.  Wheeler, 
Vice  President,  Government  Relations. 


Record  or  Firearms  Sold  and  Restrictions 
ON   the   Sale   op   AMMUNrrtoN.   Firearms, 
AiB  Rifles,  and  Air  Rttle  Shot 
(Section  I — Retail  stores) 
(Section  II- — Control  stores) 

Effective  Immediately,  it  is  Sears  policy  not 
to  sell  any  guns  or  ammunition  to  anyone 
under  21  years  of  age  and  to  not  :iccept 
orders  for  bliipment  direct  to  customer's 
home  address.  "Tliis  includes  rlfies.  shot  guns, 
hand  guns,  air  rifles,  pellet  guns,  as  well  as 
ammunition  for  these  guns.  At  time  of  sale 
and  .again  at  time  of  cast<jmer  pickup,  cus- 
tomer must  show  proof  of  age  21  years  or 
over,  such  as  a  driver's  license,  draft  card, 
birth  certificate,  etc. 

Tlie  provisions  of  Bulletin  S-380  Rev., 
dated  May  27,  1958,  (Sees.  I  A:  II  for  Retail 
and  Control  Stores)  regarding  local  or  state 
restrictions  on  sales  of  guns,  air  rifles  and 
ammunition,  also  apply,  including  the  keep- 
ing, of  records  or  rc-ceipts  and  disbursements 
of  firearms. 

retail    stores DIVISION    0    AND    200 

Require  proof  of  age  21  or  over  as  described 
aboVe  when  customer  buys  and  picks  up  gun 
or  ammunition.  Do  not  accept  any  orders  lor 
guns  or  ammunition  for  shipment  or  deliv- 
eries direct  to  a  customer  address.  Require 
proof  of  age  21  or  over  on  any  guns  or  am- 
munition  put  on   "Lay-Away". 

RETAIL    .store    CUSTOMER    S»niVICE    DEPARTMENT 

Require  proof  of  age  for  guns  or  ammuni- 
tion placed  on  "Lay-Away",  before  giving  to 
customer,  at  time  of  final  pa>-mcnt. 

CATALOG    ORDER    PLANTS 

Advise  all  selling  units.  Catalog  Sales  Of- 
fices. Catalog  Sales  Merchants  of  Sears  ix>licy. 
that  telephone  orders  and  orders  for  ship- 
ment direct  to  customer's  home  address 
cannot  be  accepted.  Accept  orders  only  in 
person  for  shipment  to  store  lor  customer 
pickup.  At  time  of  sale  and  again  at  time  of 
customer  pickup,  customer  must  show  proof 
of  age  21   years  or  over. 

To  be  assured  that  package  is  not  given 
to  a  customer  without  proof  of  age  over  21 
years,  selling  units  should  write  on  the  sales 
check  "Proof  of  Age  21  Required",  and  con- 
trol stores  should  apply  stickers  on  package 
near  shipping  labels,  "Proof  of  Age  21 
Required." 

On  Direct  Mail  and  Metroix)lltan  telephone 
orders,  advise  customer  Sears  ixjlicy  is  not 
to  accept  any  orders  by  mail  or  by  phone  for 
any  guns  or  ammunition.  Such  orders  must 
be  placed  with  Sears  Catalog  Selling  Units 
for  shipment  to  stores  for  customer  pickup. 
At  time  of  sale  and  again  at  time  of  pickup, 
customer  must  show  proof  of  age  21  year.? 
or  over. 


THE  PRESIDENT  DEMANDS 
TOUGHER  GUN  LAWS 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  25,  1968 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  one  of 
the  most  moving  and  urgent  messages 
of  his  administration,  President  Johnson 
called  yesterday  for  the  most  compre- 
hensive gun-control  legislation  ever  en- 
acted by  the  Congress. 

Acknowledging  the  recent  Safe  Streets 
and  Crime  Control  Act  restricting  the 
mail-order  sale  of  pistols,  and  acknowl- 
edging the  legislation  now  before  the 
Congress  to  regulate  the  interstate  traflBc 
in  shotguns,  rifles,  and  ammunition,  the 
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President  has  made  it  clear  that,  in  this 
Instance,  half  a  loaf  is  Just  not  enough. 

It  Is  not  enough  when  nearly  8,000 
Americans  are  murdered  each  year  with 
guns. 

It  is  not  enough  when  55.000  aggra- 
vated assaults  are  committed  each  year 
with  guns. 

It  is  not  enough  when  71.000  robberies 
are  committed  each  year  with  guns. 

The  President  has  called  for  a  nation- 
al registration  of  all  firearms.  He  has 
called  for  Federal  licensing  of  all  pos- 
sessors of  firearms  in  those  States  whose 
laws  fail  to  meet  Federal  minimum 
standards. 

I  salute  the  President.  I  support  the 
President.  The  time  has  come  for  action 
to  control  this  national  .scandal. 

And  the  time  is  now. 


GUN  LEGISLATION 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  POLLOCK 

or    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  25.  1968 

Mr  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
weeks  the  mass  hysteria  for  Federal  gun 
legislation  has  grown  to  fever  pitch  and 
I  am  gravely  concerned.  Elimination  of 
the  constitutional  right  to  bear  arms  is 
not  the  solution  to  the  growing  lawless- 
ness and  violence  in  our  country.  To  il- 
lustrate this  point.  I  call  to  your  atten- 
tion two  articles.  An  editorial  appearing 
in  the  June  20  issue  of  the  Anchorage 
Daily  Times,  which  outlines  the  special 
need  of  Alaskans  for  firearms,  and  an 
article  by  John  Persakis.  a  native  of 
Greece,  who  describes  how  his  coimtry- 
men  were  deprived  of  their  firearms,  and 
how  this  m£wle  his  coimtry  vulnerable  to 
Communist  and  military  control. 

The  articles  follow : 
I  Prom  the  Anchorage  (Alaska)  Dally  Times. 
June  20.  1968 1 
Guns  in  Alaska 

Let's  talk  about  gun  control. 

Everyone  is.  It's  the  national  emotional 
Issue  at  this  moment.  And  there  Is  good  rea- 
son for  It  to  be. 

The  nation  has  been  stunned  by  event» 
which  strike  at  our  conscience  as  citizens 
of  the  United  States  and  aa  human,  decent 
individuals. 

Our  President  was  slain  in  Dallas  by  a  mall 
order  rifle.  The  most  respected  of  the  civil 
rights  leaders.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.. 
was  killed  in  Memphis  by  an  assassin  armed 
with  a  rifle.  The  late  President's  brother  was 
.\ssas8lnated  in  Los  Angeles  by  a  man  who 
apparently  bought  a  hand  gun  in  the  last  of 
a  series  of  uncontrolled  sales — from  second 
hand,  to  third  hand. 

Across  the  land,  in  our  great  metropolitan 
areas,  men  and  women  of  otherwise  good 
will  are  arming  themselves  in  fear  of  riot 
and  terror. 

The  sale  of  weapons  and  ammunition — 
not  for  use  by  sportsmen  or  collectors — has 
reached  something  of  a  frenzy. 

And  no  matter  how  the  situation  is  viewed. 
it  is  real.  There  is  concern.  And  there  is  rea- 
son for  concern. 

And  somewhere,  in  all  the  furor,  lies  a 
solution.  There  must  be.  amid  the  emotions, 
a  way  to  be  found  that  will  meet  a  real  need 
in  the  areas  where  gun  control  is  a  crisis  of 
high  order— while  still  serving  those  areas 
where  the  situation  is  not  inflamed. 

The   easy    way    for   us   would    be    to   Join 
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those  who  clamor  for  rigid  control  on  the 
sale  and  shipment  of  Are  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion. But  that  would  not  serve  the  interests 
of  Alaska  or  the  needs  of  Alaskans. 

We're  dllTerent  here.  The  problems  we  have 
In  Alaska  are  not  the  problems  of  Dallas  or 
Memphis  or  Loe  Angeles— or  Detroit  or  New- 
ark or  Washington.  DC  .  for  that  matter. 

Because  of  that  difference,  we  have  been 
excluded  before  in  national  legislation. 

We  are  excluded  from  the  Interstate  High- 
way program,  although  we  pay  all  the  federal 
gasoline  taxes  any  other  t>tate  pays. 

We  are  penalized  by  the  Jones  Act  In  a 
way  no  other  state  among  the  contiguous  48 
states  Is  penalized. 

We  are  a  land  apart  in  a  dozen  other  pieces 
of  federal  regulations  and  controls — some  to 
our  benefit,  others  to  our  detriment. 

But  the  precedent  is  there.  And  It  could 
well  apply  to  gun  controls,  too. 

If  the  rest  of  the  states  have  problems, 
they  should  be  solved  If  It  requires  federal 
legislation,  the  laws  should  be  enacted. 

But  there  need  be  no  blanket  law  that 
would  penalize  Alaskans  for  the  troubles  In 
other  states. 

We  don't  have  political  assassins  roaming 
our  streets  and  hotel  kitchens.  We  don't  have 
riots  and  civil  turmoil. 

But  we  do  have  wilderness.  And  we  do  have 
hunting — for  subsistence  and  for  sport.  We 
have  the  frontier— and  the  frontier  requires 
firearms  and  men  who  know  how  to  use  them. 

It's  easy  to  demand  passage  of  a  law.  But 
a  law  construed  to  solve  an  emotional  or 
practical  need  in  one  area  of  the  country,  in 
this  case,  may  not  serve  another. 

Let  Congress  write  Its  gun  control  laws  if  it 
must. 

But  Include  Alaska  out.  It  can  be  done. 
And  it  should  be  done,  if  anything  of  this 
nature  is  to  come  about  in  this  land  of  ours. 

Oh,  Birr  We  Will  Hav«  Guns 
( By  John  Persakis  I 

As  a  native  of  Greece  who  has  seen  his 
country  governed  by  a  home-grown  dictator. 
Invaded  by  Nazis,  engaged  in  a  bloody  civil 
war  with  Communists,  and  now  taken  over  by 
a  military  government.  I  feel  qualified  to 
speak  out  on  firearms  registration  in  any 
country  which  thinks  its  democracy  la 
eternal. 

My  observations  are  pertinent  td  the 
United  States  as  well  as  Greece  because  I 
once  got  into  a  meeting  of  Communists  in 
New  York  where  the  party's  attitude  toward 
firearms  was  spelled  out  with  chilling  clarity 
by  one  remark. 

It  was  in  1943.  Just  after  I  had  arrived  in 
this  country  as  a  Greek  seaman  during  the 
war.  I  was  in  New  York.  One  day  I  went  along 
to  a  meeting,  the  Communist  nature  of  which 
I  didn't  realize  untU  it  was  well  underway. 
A  few  new  members  were  sworn  in  with  the 
words.  "You  are  now  members  of  the  Com- 
munist Party."  and  some  longstanding  mem- 
bers stood  up  to  report  on  their  activities. 
Then  we  were  instructed  how  to  gain  con- 
trol of  a  labor  union  meeting.  A  raffle  of 
Marxist  books  was  held,  and  quite  an  uproar 
occurred  when  one  man  won  most  of  them. 
Then  came  the  key  lecture. 

We  were  told  that  we  should  support  anti- 
flrearms  legislation  in  every  way  possible. 
Following  the  war.  as  is  now  known,  the 
Communists  had  plans  for  the  United  States 
which  did  not  exactly  coincide  with  the  plans 
of  the  American  people.  When  we  got  the 
word  on  firearms.  I  innocently  turned  to  the 
man  next  to  me  aid  said: 

"I  have  a  couple  of  guns.  What's  wrong 
with  owning  a  gun?" 

He  looked  at  me  and  simply  smiled,  then 
said: 

"Oh.  but  we  will  have  guns." 

I  left  that  meeting  somewhat  shaken. 

My  firearms  experience  had  begun  in  a 
roundabout  way  and  was  connected  with 
sports,  not  with  politics.  As  a  youngster.  I 
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had  admired  my  father  and  his  sportsmen- 
hunter  friends  and  It  is  probably  safe  to  say 
that  I  began  to  like  guns  mainly  because 
of  the  people  who  used  them  for  sporting 
purposes.  My  father,  a  long-time  hunter  and 
shooter,  taught  me  to  use  a  gun  safely  when 
I  was  14  and  showed  me  where  his  revolver 
was  kept  and  how  to  use  it. 

I  had  my  first  handgun  at  the  age  of 
17.  a  Colt  New  Service  in  .455  Eley,  and  there 
were  a  number  of  other  firearms  around  our 
home.  They  were  not  locked  up.  Every  mem- 
ber of  the  family  knew  where  they  were  and 
how  to  use  them.  They  were  always  loaded. 

(The  only  accident  that  befell  me  was 
when  my  mother  found  out  that  I  cut  one 
corner  off  a  pocket  In  my  trousers  so  the 
barrel  of  my  revolver  would  fit  through.) 

When  I  was  old  enough,  I  joined  the 
Greek  Merchant  Marine  Cadet  School  in 
Greece  and  that's  where  I  was  when  the  war 
broke  out.  I  Joined  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine 
in    1943. 

It  was  then,  as  a  newcomer  to  this  country, 
that  I  got  Into  the  Communist  meeting.  It 
was  wartime  then,  the  United  States  and 
Russia  were  close  allies,  and  the  Communists 
were  much  less  suspected  than  now  for  their 
real  alms.  But  with  that  one  remark— "Oh, 
but  we  will  have  guns.  .  .  ." — they  made  no 
bones  about  their  alms. 

The  Incident  had  a  particularly  severe 
effect  on  me  because  I  had  Just  gotten  out 
of  a  country — my  native  country — which 
had  seen  the  worst  effect  of  disarming  a 
populace. 

There  were  no  restrictions  on  the  owner- 
ship of  firearms  In  Greece  until  the  dictator- 
ship of  J.  Metaxas  a  few  years  before  World 
War  II.  The  people  were  then  ordered  for 
the  first  time  to  go  to  their  local  police  sta- 
tion and  register  their  firearms. 

Soon  they  were  ordered  to  turn  In  all  fire- 
arms to  the  police,  with  the  government 
promising  to  return  the  guns  In  a  few  days. 
To  everyone's  surprise,  they  were  returned. 
Very  soon  thereafter,  another  order  came 
from  the  government  to  turn  in  all  firearms. 
This  time  there  was  no  promise  of  a  return. 
There  was  also  no  chance  to  hide  the  guns 
because  they  had  all  now  been  registered, 
and  the  police — by  having  the  confiscation 
"drill"  first — had  conditioned  the  public  and 
thus  could  demand  a  surrender  of  all  arms 
without  danger  of  a  rebellion. 

This  was  the  last  time  the  Greeks  ever 
saw  their  guns.  Handguns  were  permitted 
to  stay  in  private  ownership  temporarily  be- 
cause Metaxas  did  not  feel  these  were  as 
much  of  a  danger  to  his  regime  as  long  guns 
were. 

When  the  Nazis  marched  into  Athens,  vir- 
tually their  first  act  was  to  order  the  sur- 
render of  all  firearms.  Their  Job  was  made 
easier  because  the  Greek  government  had 
effectively  disarmed  its  own  people  before 
the  invaders  arrived. 

When  my  father  obediently  took  his  good 
Smith  &  Wesson  revolver  to  the  police  sta- 
tion, one  of  the  local  Greek  policemen  whom 
the  Nazis  kept  on  duty  suggested  a  swap: 
His  nondescript  Spanish  Imitation  of  an 
S&W  for  my  father's  fine  one.  "Why  not  let 
the  Nazis  have  this  old  pot  metal  pistol?"  he 
asked.  No  one  will  know.  My  father  could  not 
help  smiling  sadly  as  he  refused. 

"The  Nazis  now  have  your  police  station 
files  listing  all  firearms  by  make,  model,  cali- 
ber and  serial,  together  with  their  owners. 
Remember?" 

The  policeman  remembered.  Yet  he  did  not 
seem  to  realize  that  the  confiscations  re- 
sulted from  the  arbitrary,  oppressive  gun  law 
that  he  had  enforced. 

And  when  the  Communist  guerillas  tried 
to  take  over  Greece  after  the  Nazis  left,  where 
did  the  guns  come  from  which  defended 
Greece?  From  the  United  States.  By  the  end 
at  1947.  large  areas  of  Greece  were  in  Com- 
munist hands,  and  they  had  actually  pro- 
claimed   a    provisional    government    in    the 
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northern  mountains.  The  American  people 
had  to  supply  the  guns  which  had  been  taken 
away  from  the  Greek  iieople  by  their  own 
government.  Otherwise,  Greece  would  now  be 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Iron  Curtain. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  present  military 
government  in  Greece  lias  ordered  all  fire- 
arms turned  in,  but  has  relented  in  the  case 
of  bhotguns. 

I  am  convinced  that  those  people  who  are 
now  clamoring  for  lirearms  registration  in 
the  United  .States  are  In  the  same  state  of 
mind  as  that  iioUceman  back  home.  Unless, 
of   course,   they  are   politically   motivated. 

In  which  cast  1  have  no  doubt  that  "they" 
will  have  guns. 


THE  80TH  BIRTHDAY  OF  JAMES  A. 
FARLEY 


HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUKE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  25,  1968 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  tliat 
my  colleagues  will  enjoy  tlie  following 
tribute  paid  to  Mr.  Jam^s  A.  Farley  in 
the  Hartford  Times  on  the  occasion  of 
his  80th  birthday.  Mr.  Farley  needs  no 
introduction  to  the  Congress — he  i.s  an 
admired  and  dear  friend  of  many  of  us. 
We  Democrats  are  proud  that  he  is  of  our 
party:  and  certainly  all  America  can  be 
grateful  for  his  lasting  and  continuing 
contribution  to  his  country. 

Tlie  Hartford  Times  piece.  writt<?n  by 
Art  McGinley.  follows: 

Eightieth    Birithday    Tribute   to    James    A. 
Farley 

(By  Art  McGinley) 

James  Aloysius  Farley  last  week  pulled  up 
at  the  80th  milestone  in  a  life  of  conspicu- 
ous service  to  his  coimtry.  his  church  and 
many  deserving  projects — one  of  the  nation's 
most   useful   and   most  re.spected  citizens. 

I  first  met  Jim  Farley  almost  50  years  ago 
and  have  had  many  contacts  with  him.  both 
in  meeting  him  at  various  gatherings  and 
through  exchange  of  letters. 

Tlie  man  who  .sold  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
to  Democratic  leaders  throughout  the  coun- 
try and  then  directed  FDR's  campaigns  with 
impressive  astuteness,  is  fiercely  proud  of  his 
Irish  ancestory  and.  rtow  and  then,  v.'ould 
send  a  friend  a  letter  written  in  green  Ink.  I 
had  one  such  a  few  years  back. 

St.  Patrick's  Day  is  a  red  letter  day  for  the 
former  postmsster-general  and  always  on 
March  17  he  is  on  the  reviewing  stand  with 
other  dlBnltariies  as  thou.sands  of  his  fellow 
Irishmen  swiag  by  the  reviewing  stand. 
Many  years  ago  I  was  on  the  reviewing  stand 
for  this  parade,  liavlng  gone  there  with  Lt. 
Gov.  William  T.  Cart  II  who  was  represent- 
ing the  State  of  Connecticut,  and  that  day 
enjoyed  a   chat,  with   Mr.  Farley. 

HIS    AMAZING    MEMORY 

Jim  Farley  has  a  remarkable  memory  and 
covintless  stories  are  told  of  his  ability  to 
remember  names  and  faces  .  .  .  The  late  Moe 
Berkman,  long  years  the  Hartford  Times 
political  writer,  once  told  me  a  story  in  In- 
stance. "I  had  met  Jim  Farley  but  once", 
he  told  it.  "Then  more  than  a  year  later  I 
was  seated  in  a  hotel  lobby  in  Bridgeport 
when  Mr.  Farley  entered  the  hotel,  walked 
over  lo  me  and  said,  'Hello.  Mr.  Berkman; 
how  is  everytmng  in  Hartford?'." 

Several  years  ago  when  Hank  Greenberg. 
who  began  his  brilliant  ba.seball  career  in 
Hartford,  was  being  Inducted  into  the  Saints 
and  Sinners  at  the  Waldorf  in  New  York.  I 
was  the  guast  of  Howard  Dunham  of 
Wethersfield.  former  Connecticut  state  in- 
surance   comipissioner,    and    found    myself 
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.=eated  between  Jim  Farley  and  Actor  Ray 
Milland.  Mr.  Farley  regaled  me  with  a  budget 
of  recent  happenings  in  Hartford  and  asked 
about  Tom  Spellacy.  Bill  Ranlin  and  other 
of  his  Hartford  friends. 

NOT    ALW  AYS    .\RTICUI  ATE 

My  first  meeting  with  Jim  Farley  had  been 
in  the  early  1920's  when  he  had  come  to 
Hartford  to  be  the  speaker  at  a  dinner  honor- 
ing ConnectLCUt'.s  iiist  it.ite  boxing  cotn- 
nil.ss.ioiier.  the  i.ite  Th.jmas  E.  Dmiohue  of 
New  London.  Mr  Parley  was  .'-.erving  an  .ip- 
prenticeLihip  In  iniblio  .speaking  then  .iiid 
vV.is  far  Irom  l.'ie  accoiiii/Iished  .'^peaiter  lie 
was  to  become  Ihi.s  may  bo  ju.-^t  a  story  but 
I  w.is  loltl  years  .igo  hv  .i  New  York  City  inm 
that  A)  Snillh  had  y\ia  to  ,>iin.  F.irlcy.  when 
Jim  was  u  virtual  iipwccnier  in  lh,>  prjl!lit:il 
i.rciia.  •  (i?t  jour.seU  appiiiiit.^d  a  diS-tricl 
deputy  for  the  hlks.  |.;ei  up  ''"  '.'>'•»■  i>'Pt 
i-oinewiiere  every  night";  thil  F.Trlcy  did  triis 
.iml  that  it  was  tiie  spriiigboirU  to  the  ura- 
lorical  grace  the  oiielinie  l>>in<'cratu-  na- 
tional chairman  h:is  bronglit  m  many  pollt- 
iiMl  occasions  .sports  diinu-rs  :.ik1  like  c'Voiit.s 
lor  many  years. 

ISOXI.N'G   COMMISStoNKR 

Jim  Farley  for  several  terms  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  Boxing  Commission; 
his  fellow  uK-mbers  were  Bill  Muldoon.  who 
had  been  a  wrestler  in  youngt-r  days  and  the 
sym»x)l  nationally  of  physical  fitnc.-^s,  and 
George  Grower.  Brower.  later  to  be  district 
attorney  and  a  state  supi'-me  cotirt  justice, 
was  my  cousin. 

This  commission  was  the  target  of  the  sar- 
casm of  Manhattan  sportswriters.  but  Messrs. 
Farley.  Muldoon  and  Brower  did  a  great  job 
of  keeping  boxing  in  line  and  they  were  serv- 
ing in  the  gala  day  <.f  boxing,  the  era  of  Jack 
Dempsey  and  the  million  dollar  gates. 

Jim  Farley  was  a  warm  friend  of  the  box- 
ers who  surely  needed  an  advocate  in  a  game 
which  has  spawned  many  undesirable  char- 
acters. 

AN   .\RMY   OF  FR1FND.3 

It  seems  reasonably  ;;afe  to  say  that  no 
man  in  our  country  lias  more  friends  tliaii 
Jame.s  A.  Farley;  and  he  has  nurtured  these 
friendships  by  keeping  in  contact  with  many 
friends.  He  is  a  prolific  letterwriter  and  noth- 
ing pleases  one  more  to  have  a  personal  mis- 
sive from  a  man  cf  Jim  Farley's  importance. 
The  late  Nick  Lynch  of  Hartford  had  been 
Ijrought  up  in  Haverstraw  and  was  duly 
proud  of  leaving  been  Jim  Farley's  fellow- 
town.sman.  Nick  would  hear  now  and  then 
from  Mr.  Farley.  Then  recently  a  West  Hart- 
ford woman  telephoned  me  to  say  she  had 
been  ijrought  up  at  Haverstraw  in  Jim  Far- 
ley's time  there  and  that  she  had  been 
greatly  warmed  by  occasional  letters  from 
him  in  recent  years. 

Jim  Farley's  political  career  and  Jiis  per- 
sonal life  liave  been  as  clean  as  a  parade 
ground  on  inspection  day  and  he  has  been 
In  places  of  great  power  and  persisting  temp- 
tation. He  has  kept  physically  fit  always 
(never  touched  liquor  or  tobacco)  and.  tall 
and  finely  built,  is  an  impressive  figure  in 
any  gathering. 

It  is  good  to  find  Jim  Farley  reaching  four 
score  In  fine  fettle,  but  it  is  permissible  to 
wish  he  might  again  be  just  a  young  man 
on  the  threshold  of  the  great  contribution 
he  has  made  to  the  country  he  loves  so  much. 
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sho'ws  that  only  17  percent  of  all  pi'o- 
.spective  teachers  arc  willing'  lo  teach  in 
inner  city  schools.  A  vast  majority— 76 
pcrcent^ — prefer  suburban  .schools.  Only 
2  percent  indicate  thoy  are  ready  to  teach 
in  the  rui'al  areas. 

This  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  cri.sis  in 
American  education.  In  an  era  when  our 
cities  and  rural  areas  are  facing  .some  of 
the  most  .serinu.s  pioblciiis.  educationally 
speaking,  our  teacliors.  fienorally.  do  not 
lii-efer  to  t<'acli  in  tlieso  anns.  Tliei'e  is 
a  glimmer  of  liope.  liowever.  Tiic  Teaclier 
Corps  is  a  program  that  sends  able  col- 
lege Graduates  into  poverty  areas  to  teach 
tlie  children  of  the  rioor.  The  Corps  urad- 
uuted  it.-,  lii'st  -loup  of  tcarlior  intern.; 
in  June.  A  survey  of  the  graduates  indi- 
cates llial  a  lioaitening  72  percent  in- 
tend lo  return  to  the  poverty  area  schools 
on  a  legular  basis. 

Yet.  ciesi»ile  these  great  sliiclcs  in  an  a-; 
of  vital  need,  we  now  liave  an  appropria- 
tions bill  in  the  House  which  will  serious- 
ly cut  back  the  Teacher  Corps  program. 
"  This  year  the  Corps  spent  $17. :i  million 
and  .sent  1.800  leaclirr  interns  into  :;0 
States.  This,  as  you  can  .see,  is  a  modest 
iirouram.  Thi'OUfrhout  tlic  coiinlry  local 
f^choo)  omcials  liave  called  for  an  (  x|.an- 
sion  of  their  programs.  The  Corps  pro- 
!)ospd  a  buduet  of  S31.2  niillinn  for  th<^- 
next  fiscal  year  whicli  would  allow  ii  t ) 
place  1.500  more  teacher  interns  lliis 
year  and  provide  for  foiward  funding 
of  1.500  more  for  next  year.  Knowiiv; 
the  desperate  educational  needs  of  this 
country  this  irciucst.  under  no  ciiciim- 
.stances.  could  be  called  extravagant.  In 
fact  it  will  require  $25  million  to  continue 
the  present  ijrogram.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  has  called  foi'  a  cutback  of 
the  Corps  iiioyram  lo  S15  million. 

I  would  vote  for  an  amendment  thai 
would  restore  the  modest  lequest  of  tlie 
Teacher  Corps  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
do  likewi.se.  Life  magazine  called  the 
Teacher  Corps  the  "best  bargain  in  the 
Federal  education  inof-'iam.'  This  is  id 
time  lo  be  tlirowing  away  bai'gains. 


THE   BEST   BARGAIN   IN   THE   FED- 
ERAL EDUCATION  PROGRAM 


HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  25,  1968 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
cent survey  by  Grade  Teacher  magazine 


H.  R.\P  BROWN  BOOTED 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOl'I.SIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  25.  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  SNCC 
whicli  only  gives  out  its  releases  to  the 
'"Soul"  pre.ss  has  kicked  our  Rap. 

But  the  party  line  remains  the  same  - 
the  same  as  the  U.N.  and  the  Communist 
International — against  "raci.sm,  capital- 
is.m.  and  imperialism." 

Wonder  v,  hat  will  happen  to  the  Fords. 
Rockefellers,  and  the  other  tax-free  in- 
dustrialists when  they  learn  the  truth — 
that  they  are  capitalists  so  they  have  to 
be  racists,  according  to  SNCC.  Castro. 
Moscow,  and  Peking. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  two  reports  from 
the  Atlanta  Journal  for  June  20: 
SNCC    Here  Denies    Report    of    Hutchincs 

AS    CHAIRMAN 

(By  Harmon  Perry) 
A  high-ranking  spokesman  for  the  Student 
Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee  office  in 
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Atlanta  has  dent«d  pubUithed  reporta  that  a 
26-year-old  New  Jersey  Negro  has  been 
elected  new  national  chairman  of  the  mili- 
tant civil  rights  organization 

It  was  confirmed  In  Atlanta,  however,  that 
H.  Rap  Brown  has  been  replaced  as  SNCC 
chairman 

Donald  Stone,  a  former  SNCC  field  repre- 
sentative, said  Thursday  that  Philip  Hutch- 
Inpa  has  not  been  named  to  replace  Brown 
as  national  SNCC  leader 

News  reports  earlier  this  week  from  New- 
arlt.  N.J..  .":ald  Mr  Hulchlngs.  a  former  orga- 
nizer for  the  Students  for  a  Democratic  So- 
ciety, was  voted  chairman  during  a  meeting 
In  Atlanta  last  weekend  SNCC  officials  In 
New  York  declined  comment  on  the  report. 

Mr  Hutchlngs.  New  Jersey  coordinator  for 
SNCC.  reportedly  declined  to  comment  when 
confronted  by  newsmen  at  his  Newark  apart- 
ment He  said  an  official  statement  would  be 
given  to  the  Ne^ro  press  only. 

Mr.  Stone  said  Mr  Hutchlngs  did  attend 
the  Atlanta  meeting  but  was  not  made  na- 
tional chairman  He  said  the  organization  Is 
now  being  steered  by  seven  elected  "Ueputy 
chairmen  " 

A  release  from  the  SNCC  Atlanta  office 
dated  June  17  refers  to  Brown  :is  having 
served  as  chairman  from  May  1967  until 
June  1968  The  release  also  stated  SNNC 
voted  ta  ■■~reBtnicture"  the  organization  at 
Us  annual  st-ifT  meeting  June  11-15. 

In  the  release  SNCC  stated  the  decision  to 
move  toward  restructure  was  "In  order  to 
better  deal  with  the  repression  and  persecu- 
tion of  milil.int  black  leaders  and  to  better 
continue  its  struggle  a';a;nst  racism,  capital- 
Ism,  and  imperialism." 

The  following  were  identified  In  the  SNNC 
statement  as  deputy  chairmen:  GeorgrWare. 
Tuskegee  Institute.  Alabama:  Johnny  Wil- 
son. New  York  City;  Mr.  Stone.  Atlanta: 
James  Forman.  New  York  City:  Bob  Smith. 
Atlanta,  and  Stanley  Wise  of  North  Carolina 
and  Louisiana.  The  seventh  deputy  chairman 
was  iden tided  only  :ia  Brother  Cook  cf  Loa 
Angeles.  Other  deputy  chairmen  are  expected 
to  t>e  elected  later.  Mr.  Forman  was  SNNC's 
first  chairman. 

The  only  other  reference  to  Brown  was  that 
he  will  continue  to  be  active  In  the  or- 
ganiz.ition.  Mr.  Hutchlngs.  a  former  class- 
mate of  Stokely  Carmlchael  at  Howard  Uni- 
versity, was  actually  elected  program 
secret.iry.  according  to  6NCC. 

No  reason  was  given  why  Brown  Is  no  long- 
er chairman. 

Mr.  Stone  said  Brown  chose  not  to  seek 
re-eleciion. 

The  lanky.  24-year-old  Brown,  who  Is 
awaiting  an  appeal  on  a  Louisiana  court 
conviction  on  carrying  arms  across  state  lines. 
Is  now  living  in  New  York  City  with  bis 
school-teacher  wife. 

Foiu>  Offers  Orants  to  Negro  Newsmen 
New  York. — The  Pord  Foundation  has  an- 
nounced three  grants  totaling  $226,000  to  aid 
Negroes  who  wiuit  to  enter  Journalism  and 
to  help  newsmen  do  a  better  job  of  reporting 
on  minority  groups. 

The  grants  go  to  Columbia  University, 
Syracuse  University  find  the  new  School  for 
Social  Research  in  New  York. 


THE  CRIME  BILL:  "MORE  GOOD 
THAN  BAD  • 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  25,  1968 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Johnson  has  wisely  decided  to  sign  the 
Sale  Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act  of 
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1968.  Although  the  act  contains  a  num- 
ber of  undesirable  featUiCa,  iie  correctly 
concluded,  in  my  judgment,  that  it  "con- 
tains more  good  than  bad"  in  assisting 
the  battle  against  crime  in  this  country. 

The  "good"  provisions  of  the  act  in- 
clude a  variety  of  Federal  aid  programs 
to  assist  and  strengthen  local  law-en- 
forcement agencies  and  persormel. 
Among  the  new  programs  are  making 
Federal  aid  available  in  order  to  improve 
local  law  enforcement;  autliorizing  stu- 
dent loans  and  tuition  prnnts  in  order  to 
attract  better  law-cnfo:  cement  officers 
and  improve  their  education;  expanding 
training  opportunities  for  State  and  lo- 
cal police  officers  at  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation: 
and  providing  Federal  fimds  to  supple- 
ment police  salaries  and  to  encourage 
commimity  service  training  for  police 
officers. 

These  programs  will  work  directly  to 
reduce  the  sliocking  crime  rate  and  law- 
lessness in  our  society  by  assisting  those 
who  have  immediate  responsibility  for 
the  control  of  crime.  To  have  vetoed  this 
letrlKlation  would  have  prevented  these 
programs  from  going  into  immediate  ef- 
fect, in  disregard  of  the  urgency  of  the 
situation. 
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LET  PEACE  BE  HIS  MONUMENT 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or    .SEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\'ES 
Tuesday.  June  25.  1968 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
has  been  said  about  the  tragic  assassi- 
nation of  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy, 
and  many  ideas  have  been  voiced  about 
an  appropriate  monument  to  this  yoimg 
man  who  was  so  dedicated  to  his  coim- 
try  and  to  a  peaceful  world. 

No  one  has  said  it  more  eloquently 
than  Mr.  I.  L.  Kcnen,  executive  director 
of  the  American  Israel  Public  Affairs 
Committee,  in  the  June  11  issue  of  the 
Near  East  Report.  His  article.  "Let  Peace 
Be  His  Monument."  is  an  outstanding 
tribute  to  Senator  Kennedy,  and  I  in- 
clude it  at  this  point  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

I  call  it  to  the  attention  of  all  those 
who  mourn  his  passing,  but  who  are 
equally  determined  to  bring  about  that 
peace  of  which  he  dreamed. 

The  article  follows: 

Let  Peace  Be  Hjs  Monument 

There  will  be  many  monuments  to  the 
memory  of  Sen.  Robert  P.  Kennedy.  None 
would  be  as  significant  or  as  enduring  as  a 
renewed  dedication  to  the  ftruggle  for  peace. 

For  that  was  what  he  was  seeking — in 
Southeast  Asia.  In  the  Near  East  nnd  in  our 
own  country.  He  wanted  an  Arab-Israel  peace 
and  he  wanted  America  to  be  the  friend  of 
Arabs  as  well  as  Israelis. 

If  we  are  to  serve  that  purpose  sincerely. 
If  we  truly  seek  harmony  and  understanding 
between  peoples,  religions,  races  and  nations, 
we  must  steadfastly  reject  the  evil  doctrine 
of  collective  guilt.  We  should  not  pen  ait 
grief  and  bitterness  to  find  expression  In 
rancor  and  hostility. 

Spurning  accusations  of  collective  guilt,  we 
must  nevertheless  recognize  that  we  all  share 
a  collective  responsibility  for  the  future — to 


do  what  we  can  to  end  the  hatreds  which  are 
brutalizing  mankind  and  which  have  wan- 
t'lnly  triggered  death  for  the  great  and  for 
the  multitudes  In  many  lands. 

We  should  su.^pend  Judgment  on  the  rea- 
sons for  Kennedy's  murder.  There  Is  no  evi- 
dence that  Slrhan  Slrhan,  the  young  Jor- 
danian accused  of  the  crime,  acted  at  the 
Insticatlon  of  any  one  person  or  group.  Until 
the  trial — and  perhaps  not  even  then — we 
cannot  be  certain  of  his  motivations. 

Was  he  impelled  by  a  personal  paranoia? 
A  national  paranoia?  Was  he  influenced  by 
the  unhappy  circumstances  cf  his  youth  in 
Jeru.<!alem?  Or  by  the  frustrations  of  his  life 
In  Pasadena?  Was  he  swept  by  the  wave  of 
violence  which  has  tarnished  the  American 
scene  with  a  bloody  stain?  Was  he  driven  by 
the  hatred  of  Jews,  of  Americans,  of  him- 
self, of  humanity?  Was  he  ambitious  to  be- 
come a  "hero"  In  the  Arab  world? 

As  a  nation  we  have  been  .^tunned  and 
shocked  by  the  succession  of  brutal  assassi- 
nations in  our  own  country.  We  must  try  to 
learn  reasons  and  remedies.  But  we  should 
not  lose  our  balance  in  masochistic  self- 
accusation. 

Violence  is  not  peculiir  to  the  American 
scene;  assassination  Is  a  world-wide  nnd  age- 
old  phenomenon.  (The  word  has  Its  roots  in 
hashish,  the  drug  which  intoxicated  a  secret 
order  of  religious  fanatics,  the  "i'.seasslns" 
who  nourished  In  Persia  and  Syria  centuries 
ago.) 

Tlie  Soviet  press  has  self-rlghteously  at- 
tacked the  United  States  for  disclosing  that 
Slrhan  is  a  foreigner  as  an  attempt  to  trans- 
fer blame  to  "foreign  circles."  But  Commu- 
nist history  Is  replete  with  political  murder 
as  the  fate  of  Lenin.  Trotsky.  Kirov — nnd 
m.any  others — records. 

The  gun  has  changed  many  governments 
In  the  Arab  world  in  recent  years.  Assassina- 
tion ended  the  regimes  of  12  heads  of  states 
in  six  Arab  countries  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  .\nd  there  have  been  many  recent  as- 
sassination attempts,  including  one  against 
the  Christian  Lebanese  leader  CamlUe 
Chaxnoun  as  recently  as  May  31.  one  against 
Nasser  on  May  2,  one  against  Boumedienne 
on  Apr.  25. 

It  was  an  Arab  propagandist  who  was  quick 
to  link  the  Kennedy  assassination  with  the 
Ar.ib-Israel  conflict. 

Within  hours  of  the  news  of  Slrhaa's  Iden- 
tity, Mohammed  T.  Mehdl.  the  secretary- 
general  of  the  Action  Committee  on  Ameri- 
can-Arab Relations  in  New  York,  put  out  ;in 
Insensitive  statement  In  which  he  speculated 
that  Slrhan  may  have  been  Inflamed  as  a 
a  result  of  Kennedy's  support  for  Israel  in 
the  television  debate  with  Sen.  Eugene  J. 
McCarthy  on  June  1. 

"It  Is  this  disrespect  for  the  human  Arab 
person  which  brings  about  this  kind  of  vio- 
lence," he  said.  "We  condemn  the  fact  that 
Senator  Kennedy  had  kowtowed  to  the  Zion- 
ist pressure  to  the  detriment  of  American  In- 
terest in  the  Middle  East  as  we  condemn  the 
act  of  MrV^Sirhan." 

I A  short  time  later,  newrpauors  quoted  Slr- 
han's  acquaintances  In  Pasadena  that  he 
hated  Jews  and  Israel.  And  there  was  Mayor 
Vorty's  disclosure  that  Sirhans  diary  in- 
cluded nn  entry  that  Kennedy  must  be  killed 
before  June  5,  the  anniversary  of  the  war.l 

We  quote  Mehdl's  statements  because  It  Is 
necessary  to  set  the  record  straight  nnd  chal- 
lenge his  distortion. 

Differing  with  Mehdl,  At  Dcstovr.  a  leading 
Jordanian  paper,  told  Its  readers:  "Well-in- 
formed Arabs  had  been  hoping  for  a  better 
understanding  in  the  United  States  If  Ken- 
nedy had  been  elected." 

The  record  should  be  clear.  Kennedy's  at- 
titude toward  Israel  was  not  unique.  He  was 
reflecting  the  views  of  most  Americans.  All 
the  major  candidates  for  the  Presidency  were 
agreed  that  the  United  States  should  send 
arms  to  Israel:  and  this — not  because  of  any 
hostility  to  the  Arabs — but  because  there  is 
an  urgent  need  to  offset  the  arms  which  the 
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Soviet  Union  has  been  sending  to  the  urea; 
and  this — not  because  we  want  war — but  be- 
cause we  want  to  prevent  It  All  the  candi- 
dates wanted  negotiations  and  peace. 

Friendship  for  Israel  does  not  mean  hostil- 
ity to  the  Arabs.  Americans  accept  this  as 
self-evident.  But  there  is  an  Arab  proverb 
which  holds  ihat  "the  friend  of  my  enemy  is 
my  enemy."  That  has  long  been  the  major 
collision  point  In  US  -Arab  relations. 

The  record  of  Robert  Kennedy  and  of  the 
Kennedy  famllv  certainly  belies  this  Arab 
dogma.  The  late  President  Kennedy  was  a 
friend  of  Zionism  and  Israel;  yet  he  was  able 
to  win  the  confidence  of  President  Nasser  and 
to  help  the  Egyptian  people  and  their  econ- 
omy. Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  has  devoted  many 
hours  and  days  and  weeks  to  intensive  study 
of  the  Arab  refugee  problem. 

In  one  of  his  first  legislative  acts  early  in 
1965.  after  he  became  n  Senator.  Robert  Ken- 
nedy objected  to  a  drastic  House  amendment 
to  terminate  aid  to  Egypt  He  felt  this  was  a 
matter  for  the  White  House  to  decide. 

In  a  statement  given  to  constituents  on 
June  8.  1967  In  Washington,  on  the  fourth 
day  of  the  war.  he  said : 

"Let  us  hold  out  our  hand  of  friendship  to 
the  Arab  peoples,  so  long  living  In  poverty 
and  disease  and  misery,  so  long  the  tools  of 
Irresponsible  propaganda,  so  long  the  great- 
est losers  from  the  military  adventures  of 
their  leaders." 

And  in  a  statement  EUbinlttcd  Apr  23  for 
publication  in  the  Near  I'ast  Report.  Ken- 
nedy declared: 

"We  must  aid  and  encourage  those  Arab 
leaders  who  turn  away  from  war.  and  lend 
our  finest  minds  and  etforts  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  poverty,  hunger  .'^nd  despair  in  the 
Arab  lands." 

Just  a  year  apo.  on  June  12.  1967.  both 
Kennedy  and  Oov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller 
were  denounced  at  the  UN  ijecause  Arab  dip- 
lomats then  blamed  the  United  States  for 
Israel's  victory. 

Kennedy  reacted  mildly  and  temperately. 
The  Middle  East.  Kennedy  said,  would  be 
better  served  "If  the  Saudi  Arabian  delegate 
and  his  government  and  all  governments 
paid  more  attention  to  the  need  for  eco- 
nomic development  and  permanent  peace 
than  to  criticism  of  political  figures  in  the 
United  States." 

American  political  leadership  has  always 
been  the  victim  of  two  irrational  obsessions: 
first  that  the  United  States  was  hostile  to 
the  Arabs:  and  second  that  .^merican  sup- 
port for  Israel  was  dictated  by  mercenary 
politicians  seeking  personal  preferment  at 
the  expense  of  national  interest. 

On  this  premise,  which  impugns  the  in- 
tegrity and  honesty  of  all  U.S.  political  lead- 
ership, Arab  propagandists  have  bolstered 
their  hope  that  America  would  some  day 
abandon  Israel.  It  has  l>een  a  propaganda 
tactic  calculated  to  embarrass  Americans  into 
diminution  or  disavowal  of  their  support  for 
Israel.  Americans  have  tended  to  brush  this 
petty  polemic  aside. 

But  a  tactic  based  on  malicious  distortion 
can  be  escalated  into  taunts,  threats,  intimi- 
dation and,  finally,  terror. 

Perhaps  the  tragedy  of  these  days  may 
bring  about  a  sober  reassessment,  a  recon- 
sideration of  Irresponsible  propaganda  tactics 
which  defame  the  American  people  and  our 
political  leadersiilp. 
Tliere  is  some  hope  for  this. 
Responsible  Arab  diplomats  here  and  in 
their  home  capitals  have  been  swift  to  de- 
plore Sirhan's  role  in  Kennedy's  death  and 
to  repudiate  him.  He  is  not  acclaimed  as  an 
Arab  patriot.  If  that  was  his  ambition.  A 
Lebanese  workman  has  said  that  he  would 
done  better  by  enlisting  In  the  El  Fatah,  the 
terrorist  organization  (which  kills  Israelis, 
not  Americans } . 

In  Amman  last  Sunday.  King  Hussein  said 
the  assassination  had  left  him  'most  deeply 
shocked  and  nauseated,"  that  Senator  Ken- 
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nedy  was  "a  friend  "  and  a  person  he  admired, 
and"  that  there  was  nothing  to  suggest  that 
the  ;issassination  was  anything  more  than 
an  individual  act  by  u  young  man  whose 
"i.oniact  with  this  part  of  the  world  ended 
wlien  he  left  here  as  a  child." 

I  Hussein  himself  has  been  the  object  of 
many  assassination  attempts.  He  listed  13 
in  his  autobiography  in  1962  He  was  a  wit- 
ness in  1951  when  liis  grandfather.  King 
.\baullah.  was  murdered  Ijecause.  it  was 
clai.ncd.  he  had  been  .viUinii  to  make  peace 
w'th  Isr.iPl.  indecrl.  it  tJ  <iften  said  that 
Huisein  and  ulher  Arab  leaders  might  have 
re.irhed  accord  with  Israel  long  ago  if  not 
'    r  IV  leir  <f  ;;Sj;aPSinatii)M  | 

1.1  contr>st  with  H-.iii=ein >  r-^ponsible  le- 
:.ol!on  to  the  slioothi!-',  there  is  ;i  labid  irinse 
,.h.r"n  a.s  always,  blames  the  Zionists  tor  a 
plot    to    uiulerniiiie   Arab-U.K     :?;ations. 

I'f.ur  years  ago.  .some  Aral)  |)u!;lieations 
(eg  the  Scribe,  published  !.a  c;,ilroi  were 
insisting  that  President  Kennedy  was  the 
\ici:in  of  the  Zioiiisis— as  v.ere  I.ir.coln  and 
M.-KinlevI 

Now  in  the  same  anti-Semitic  fantasy, 
the  Beirr.i  daily  .1/  A'i/a/i  has  claimed  that 
the  assassination  wa.s  a  Jewish  plot  l-o  keep 
Kennedv  from  the  White  House  where  "he 
would  have  discovered  that  the  Jews  were 
behind  the  murder  of  President  Kennedy." 
We  would  like  to  believe  that  such  pre- 
posterous ranting  is  the  view  of  an  insigni- 
ficant lunatic  fringe.  There  are  saner  voices 
in  the  Arab  world 

Haie  propaganda  and  terrorism  do  not 
respect  or  recognize  boundaries  and  they  can 
travel  fast  and  far  in  this  time  of  swift 
communication. 

We  recall  the  frightening  ri.se  of  anti- 
Semitism  in  America  and  in  other  lands — 
including  the  Arab  countrie-s — in  the  1930s, 
when  the  noxious  Nazi  poison  laegan  to 
spread  across  frontiers  and  around  the 
world  (Sirhan's  father  Utst  week  recalled 
that  his  son  often  said  that  he  admired 
Hitler.  I 

No  one  dreamed  when  Hitler  seized  power 
in  1933  that  many  millions  would  be  doomed 
bv  his  preachment. 

We  need  to  do  more — so  much  more — to 
combat  hate  incitement  everywhere,  for  it 
spreads  everywhere.  We  cannot  be  indiffer- 
ent or  neutral  on  issues  involving  life  and 
death,  peace  and  war.  tyranny  and  freedom. 
We  cannot  live  in  dignity  with  the  cynical 
doctrine  that  foreign  and  domestic  policies 
must  be  determined  by  material  and  secu- 
rity Interests  and  drained  of  moral  consider- 
ation. 

We  look  forward  to  the  day  when  Jew  and 
Arab  may  sit  together  in  cooperation  and 
peace.  That  is  what  Senator  Kennedy  was 
urging.  And  that  is  what  his  martyrdom 
may  yet  bequeath  to  humanity. 


REMEDY  FOR  OUR  ECONOMIC  ILLS 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 


OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  25,  1968 
Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
days  of  the  new  economics  it  is  not  often 
that  we  are  reminded  of  the  basic  eco- 
nomic principles  which  lie  at  the  founda- 
tion of  our  national  economy.  According- 
ly, when  Mr.  Fred  C.  Poy,  chairman  of 
Koppers  Co..  and  former  chairman  of 
the  National  Export  Expansion  Council, 
spoke  recently  to  the  International 
Tr^de  Club  of  Chicago,  it  was  refreshing 
to  note  the  depth  and  clarity  of  his  anal- 
ysis. 
Mr.  Ftoy  stated  emphatically  that  con- 
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fidencc  in  the  American  dollar  and  hope 
for  the  future  of  our  national  economy 
can  be  assured  only  through  willingness 
on  our  part  to  spend  no  more  than  we 
are  willing  to  collect  in  taxes  from  the 
U.S.  taxpayers. 

Mr  Poy's  eloquent  and  perceptive  re- 
marks appeared  in  summary  in  the  June 
24  issue  of  the  Chicago  Tribime.  Tliey  are 
as  follows: 

U  S  E<  oNOMK  Ills  Cause  for  Worry 
(Note. — Excerpts  from  a  recent  talk  by 
Fred  C.  Fov,  chatriaan  of  Koppers  company 
und  former  chairman  of  the  National  Export 
;";xpansion  council,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Club  of  Chicago.) 
Iin  worrying. 

The  finance  minister  of  EuroUinia.  which 
IS  no  country  at  all  and  almost  every  major 
country,  is  worried 

Some  of  you  mav  be  worried. 
Were  worried  because  the  United  States 
has  a  pain  in  its  balance  of  payments  and 
because  it's  Inirting  too  much  to  be  ignored. 
We're  worried  because,  like  most  pain,  it 
is  ,1  :iVmi)toin.  But  v.ere  even  more  worried 
bec.tuse  i^ome  of  the  doctors  who  are  treating 
it  seem  unclear  on  their  diagnosis  and  in- 
clined to  treat  what  may  be  cancer  with 
aspirin. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  what  we're  worrying 
about   the  finance  minister  and  I. 

He  sits  in  his  office,  let's  say  somewhere 
in  Europe.  He  is  interested  in  dolhtrs  because 
the  dollar  is  the  currency  of  the  strongevt 
and  largest  economy  in  the  world.  He  is  in- 
terested also  because  the  buying  power  of 
the  dollar  lias  been  sustained  and  with  more 
stability  than  any  other  currency  in  the 
world,  and  lastly  because  it  is  the  key  cur- 
rency in  the  international  exchange  system, 
and  can  l)e  converted  Into  gold  at  $35  an 
ounce. 

But  most  of  all  he  Is  concerned  because  lis 
countrv  has  a  lot  of  dollars  and  he  has  the 
responsibility   of  deciding  what  to  do  with 

them. 

Here  are  some  of  t  he  things  he  ir.  worrying 

uljout: 

Because  of  a  series  of  years  in  which  more 
dollars  have  left  the  United  States  than  have 
come  back,  the  total  of  liquid  dollars  owned 
by  other  countries  I'Ud  their  citizens  has 
grown  from  13  billion  dollars  in  1056  to  :13 
billions  todav. 

While  the  United  States  has  stated  that  it 
will  convert  dollars  into  gold  at  f35  an  ounce 
at  the  request  of  another  government,  we 
have  as  of  todav  less  than  11  billions  in  gold, 
or  about  one-third  of  all  the  dollars  held 
abroad  that  could  be  converted  to  gold. 

So  the  finance  minister  knows  that  if  this 
happened,  lie  would  still  be  left  with  two- 
thirds  of  his  dollars. 

But  he  knows  some  other  things.  He  knows 
that  the  real  value  of  the  dollar  is  not  that 
35  of  them  can  be  exchanged  for  an  ounce  of 
gold  but  in  what  ihey  will  buv  in  cood=  ;i!d 
iervices. 

He  knows,  too.  that  gold  is  expensive  t  j 
store  ;'.nd  to  guard  and  that  it  earns  no  in- 
terest, whereas  liquid  dollar  holdings  are 
just   the  opposite. 

He  realizes  that  if  he  were  sure  that  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  were  w  re- 
main constant,  he  would  rather  have  cur- 
rency than  convert  it  to  gold. 

Btit  he  worries  about  some  other  ihmps. 
He  wonders  why   the  United   States   con- 
tinues policies  which  pump  more  dollars  out 
each  year  than  the  rest  of  the  world  has  been 
able  to  vise. 

And  because  he  has  had  more  experience 
with  inflation  then  we.  he  is  deeply  con- 
cerned with  the  fact  while,  in  his  1968  eco- 
nomic report,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  pointed  to  .=even  years  of  "the  long- 
est and  strongest  expansion  in  our  history," 
in  not  one  of  these  years  did  the  government 
live  within  its  income. 
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He  Is  concerned  because  our  total  cash 
budget  denclt  during  those  seven  yean  was 
40  billions 

And  he  must  have  an  uneasy  feeling  thnt 
somehow  there  U  lack  of  reallam  In  even 
the  richest  country  In  the  world  announcing 
to  Its  citizens  nnd  all  others  who  will  listen 
that  It  can  fight  an  undeclared  war  at  a  cost 
of  more  than  25  billions  a  year  while  at  the 
sanrje  time  emb  irking  on  new  spending  pro- 
gr.ims  at  home  costing  twice  that  much. 

So.  he  worries — and  he  has  a  legitimate 
rlnht  t;.  Worry;  —and  a  right  to  be  critical  of 
United  States  flscal  policies — because  the 
economy  of  his  own  country  has  now  become 
InexorAbly  tied  to  the  soundness  of  the 
dollar. 

As  for  me.  I"m  helping  him  worry. 
What  should  we  be  doing? 
Our  friend  the  flnance  minister  and  his 
counterparts  want  to  .see;  more  of  what  we 
will  do  to  evaluate  and  control  our  extensive 
International  rommltments;  more  .ictlon  on 
spending  cuts  and  tax  Increases:  In  short, 
more  taking  of  the  bitter  medicine  of  re- 
straint  to  attack   the  cancer  of  Inflation. 

Why  do  they  feel  this  way?  Do  they  have 
any  rl!?ht  to  tell  us  what  to  do?  Do  they.  In 
fi»ct,  know  what  they  are  talking  about? 

Asked  these  questions,  they  would  reply 
by  saying.     We  ve  t.aken  the  cure 

■•Sinoe-»he  w.ir  wc  have  .■iwallnwcd  the  bit- 
ter medicine  of  restraint.  To  control  the 
c.incer  of  Inflation,  to  bring  our  own  balance 
of  payments  under  control,  we  have  used  un- 
popular but  nece»s.iry  fl.scal  and  monetary 
restraints  ~ 

Tnese  cures  worked  with  surprising  vigor 
and  speed  m  West  Germany.  In  Italy,  in 
Japan,  md  in  Prance  .And  the  reasons  why 
they   worke-l   .ire  perfectly  clear. 

Yet.  unlike  the  governments  of  other  In- 
du.'itrial  countries,  our  government  has  con- 
ssstenilr  refused  voluntarily  to  take  the 
medicine  of  fltcal  and  monetarj-  restraint  In 
order  to  help  overcome  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments problem  because  a  dose  of  .-uch  medi- 
cine, in  the  DjBcial  view,  would  cause  an  un- 
acceptaiile  .-Invdcwn  in  the  pace  of  our 
ec.>nomy. 

Recently  I  asked  a  small  but  experienced 
and  highly  intluential  ?roup  of  European 
bankers  and  bu&iness  men  this  question: 

What  would  be  the  leactlon  if  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  announced  that 
hencelorth  -.khatever  it  believed  Its  level  of 
expcnUit  ires  rnu.-Jt  be.  it  would  no  longer 
spenfl  .;ny  mi >r?  than  it  was  willing  to  tax  lu 
citizens  c\irre;it!y  to  pav  for""" 

The  answer  c:\me  forth  loud  and  clear  No 
single  action  we  could  take  would  do  more  to 
rest.^re  coniiJence  in  the  dollar  because  such 
an  .iction  wuuid  «et  in  motion  a  train  of 
events  which  would  lead  to  a  halt  In  prog- 
ress toward  inflation,  .is  well,  in  a  short 
period  of  time,  to  h.ilt  !n  ,i  substantial  part 
of  the  cutaow  ot  dollars  from  the  United 
States. 


WILL  A  GUN  BILL  ACCOMPLISH  IT? 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  MESXILL 

OF    CONNECT'CTT 

IN  THE  HOL^E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tu-sday.  Juic  25.  1968 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr  Spoaker.  the  editor 
or  the  Farmington  Valley  Herald,  one 
of  New  England's  finest  weekly  news- 
papers, has  just  presented  his  readers 
uith  an  objective  and  penetrating  analy- 
.s  s  Df  the  gun-control  question. 

Mr.  Lou  Ball  s  unemotional  approach 
t  <  this  controversial  issue  deserves  the 
attention  and  consideration  of  my  col- 
leagues and  with  permission  I  place  his 
tciitorial  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

WnX    A    OlTIf    BILL    AOCOMPUSM    IT? 

Within  hours  of  the  shooting  of  Senator 
Kennedy,  the  familiar  outcry  for  the  passage 
of  a  "gun  control  bill"  arose  again,  this  time 
with  the  added  support  of  a  considerable  seg- 
ment >•!  the  public,  outraged  by  the  senseless 
shooting  of  benator  Kennedy  and  frustrated 
by  ;.n  apparent  lark  of  alternatives  for  some- 
thing p<isUlve  in  do  President  Johnson  hlm- 
.'•elf.  in  a  passionate  and  heated  message  to 
the  American  people,  demanded  passage  of 
a  e:\\n  control  bill,  drnt^d  any  '  slckuer.s  in 
America."  and  then  named  a  Commission 
to  study  the  causes  of  violence  in  America, 
and  to  recommend  measures  to  eliminate  or 
reduce  this  creeping  blot 

It  is  entirely  possible  that  by  the  time 
these  lines  reach  print  and  your  eyes,  we  will 
hare  a  gun  bill  enacted  and  signed  Into  law. 
Whether  or  not  It  Is  now  the  law  of  the  land. 
Is  not  really  fundamentally  Important,  be- 
cause no  gun  control  bill  that  Congress 
could  pass  will  accomplish  what  many  of 
Its  advocates  hope  to  do:  eliminate  a-ssa-^slna- 
ttons.  murders,  assaults  with  deadly  weapons. 
an<l  .'-enseless  shootings.  Somewhere  along 
the  way.  we  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  a 
gun  or  firearm,  whether  it  Is  an  antique  rifle, 
a  surplus  bazooka  or  a  modern  riot  gun.  is 
simply  an  ln.<.trument.  and  regardless  of  Its 
potentlnl.  becomes  a  deadly  weapon  Inflicting 
death  nr  damage  only  in  the  hands  of  some- 
one u.'.tng  It.  either  by  accident,  design  or 
crlniinal  intent. 

In  other  words,  the  Feder.U  govrrmnent 
cm  b.in  iJic  mall  order  .sale,  the  poLScsslon 
and  oven  the  m.iuuf:'.cture  of  guns,  and  as 
long  as  the  i;overnment  't-self  provides  mili- 
tary .inas  tor  its  troops,  or  guns  for  its  law 
eiU..rcemc:it  :iecncies.  then  tlie  nuts,  the 
crlmuiuls.  the  gangsters  and  any  others  who 
w.snt  a  gun  for  one  reason  or  unotlier  wlU 
have  them. 

It  ^eems  to  us  that  there  Is  a  useful  lesson 
to  be  learned  irom  the  U.S  Constitution,  be- 
sides the  clause  which  protects  tlie  right  of 
the  people  to  keep  arms,  and  that  Is  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment,  known  In  the  old 
days  is  the  Volstead  Act.  which  prohibited 
Kquor  and  failed  so  miserably  that  It  was 
rcpe.'.led  bhortly  thereafter.  It  attempted 
taen.  as  a  gun  control  bill  now  attempts,  to 
control  the  public's  morals  through  a  form 
of  priihlbliicn.  focusing  Its  ntteiitlon  on 
an  etfect.  or  :ui  object,  and  neglecting  to 
get  Into  the  basic  vauses  to  correct  an  omis- 
sion In  the  .\nierlcan  ch.iracter. 

In  thU  Instance,  however,  there  are  sev- 
eral factors  which  could  enhance  the 
chauies  of  .ucceedins  m  the  reduction  of 
crimes  of  vljleuce  wh.re  deadly  we.ipons  are 
used.  First,  .\merica  has  become  a  country 
of  urban  sophisticates,  where  the  protection 
of  a  tirearm.  or  Its  utility  in  providing  food. 
is  far  less  important  than  when  the  Coiistl- 
tiit.ou  w.os  framed.  Secondly,  the  ma*s  of 
American  people  nre  shocked  and  outrnecd, 
particularly  witii  the  succession  of  poliilcal 
.issarsinations  t.f  the  p  .it  live  vcars,  and  the 
vast  ni-'.iority  belie. c  t.iat  a  rejuction  In  the 
iicoessibiUty  of  dangerous  weapons  might 
reduce  the  Instances  of  violent  assault. 
Third,  the  President  h.os  nnmed  a  blue  rib- 
bon commission  to  study  the  causes  of  vio- 
lence and  to  m  ike  recommendations. 

With  respect  to  the  first  factor,  that  of 
protection  .md  iubslttence.  the  need  Icr  are- 
amis  should  be  minimal.  With  better  police 
protection,  p.irtlculnrly  In  the  cities,  and 
with  licensing  procedures,  the  need  for 
armed  protection  could  be  controlled  much 
better  than  it  Is.  With  collectors,  gun  fan- 
ciers, and  dle-hurds  who  will  oppose  further 
erobions  of  Constitutional  guarantees,  a 
more  realistic  approach  to  ownership  and 
Lhe  ^ale  of  weapons  than  lias  been  evidenced 
m  any  of  the  bills  proposed  would  find 
lessened  opposition.  Indeed,  the  "gun  bugs" 
would  likely  support  the  prohibition  of  the 
sale  of  b.izookas.  cannon  and  other  heavy 
military  weaponry,  unless  effectively  and  per- 
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manently  disarmed,  so  that  "collections'  for 
historical  Interest  could  be  preserved.  Tlie 
mall  order  sale  of  reproduction  flintlock  and 
percii'sslon  weapons  Is  a  case  In  point.  Tlie 
collectors  would  not  be  hampered,  the  an- 
tique gun  shooter  permitted  to  continue.  If 
the  present  laws  were  continued,  while  there 
hasn't  been  a  case  of  murder  Involving  a 
Colonial  flintlock  or  a  Civil  War  percus-sion 
In  many,  m.iny  years. 

With  regard  to  the  second  factor,  the 
American  public  is  not  so  concen-ed  with 
the  sale,  ownership  or  manufacture  of  guns 
as  It  Is  with  the  misuse  of  these  firearms  Its 
outcry  for  a  gun  bill  Is  out  of  desperation 
for  a  way  to  stip  senseless  killing,  and  thus 
far.  It  has  been  given  no  alternative  thnt 
appe.irs  to  have  definite  uope  for  success. 
Sadly,  we  don't  believe  this  gun  bill  Is  going 
to  be  any  more  effective  than  their  hopes. 
In  the  third  Instance.  President  Johnson's 
motivation  and  his  selection  of  a  commission 
are  both  laudable,  but  If  It  gets  as  little 
I'.ttenlion  or  support  as  the  Commission  on 
Ciwl  Disorders  got  with  its  highly  explicit 
Re[»rt.  then  the  commission  should  not 
waste  Its  time,  or  arouse  the  hopes  of  the 
American  people. 

It's  about  time  the  Congress  opened  Its  eyes 
to  the  roots  of  the  problem,  part  of  which 
w.;s  pounded  home  time  and  Ume  again  In 
the  Report  on  Civil  Disorders,  and  parts  of 
which  have  l}een  symptomlzed  in  campus 
rebellions,  the  intellectual  dlsafTections  with 
tlie  qu.-.llty  of  American  life,  and  the  growing 
schisms  which  rent  America.  It  would  be  too 
much  to  expect  the  Confess,  the  Executive 
Branch,  or  the  American  people  to  iolve  this 
or  these  problems  In  a  short  time,  or  v/lth 
simple  legislation.  But  since  all  three  hope 
to  reduce  or  eliminate  one  Important  phase 
of  this  total  problem  with  a  "gun  control 
bill."  It's  about  time  all  addressed  themselves 
to  the  most  obvious  means  to  accomplish 
this  end:  the  control  of  those  who  use  and 
ubusc  firearms  and  other  dangerous  weapons 
In  crimes,  from  the  assarslnation  of  a  Presi- 
dent down  to  the  corner  brawl  or  armed  rob- 
bery. 

Let  us  begin  by  restoring  me.ining  to  the 
words  "crime"  and  "punishment."  by  restor- 
ing the  protections  lor  innocent  iieople  which 
have  been  stripped  off  and  i;lven  to  criminals 
by  returning  the  criminal  element  to  Its 
former  position  of  aversion;  by  putting 
meaningful  resolution  behind  Crime  Com- 
missions and  exposures  of  criminal  oper.i- 
tlons;  and  by  putting  stringent  and  specific 
penalties  upon  those  who  use  and  abuse  ^uns 
or  dan(!crous  weapons  against  others. 

The  Congress  could  begin  by  making  IKe 
use  of  guns  or  dangerous  weapons  In  the 
commission  of  a  crime  .t  fcdeml  oirciice.  piiu- 
Ishubls  on  the  first  offense  by  Uve  ye.Ts' 
Imprisonment,  ten  ycnrs  for  the  cccond  of- 
fense, twenty  for  third,  .-^nd  life  for  I'.is 
fourth.  Tlie  federal  government  reduced  the 
Incidence  of  kldnapin;;  suUst.Tntially  .'fier 
Bruno  Richard  Hauptniaun  encouraged  the 
Congress  to  make  kidnaping  a  capital  offense, 
later  seeing  kidnaping  Increase  after  It  re- 
l.;xed  its  prosecutions. 

The  Supreme  Court  could  begin  by  giving 
the  nnjorlty  equal  time  u-lth  Miranda,  .-^.nd 
by  reopni^ing  that  there  are  two  rights 
within  the  phrase  "the  rights  of  an  Individ- 
uol  within  society:  "  those  of  the  Individual 
and  those  of  the  rest  of  the  people  in  society, 
and  by  restoring  the  right  to  protection  of 
those  living  under  the  law  v/lthln  a  society. 

The  American  people  could  be^ln  by  re- 
moving the  adulation  It  gives  criminals.  ::nd 
by  substituting  aversion,  such  ,ns  It  should 
have  given  "Bonnie  and  Clyde."  far  more 
ruthless  and  accomplished  murderers  than 
this  despicable  person  v.ho  killed  Senator 
Kcnneay. 

The  Executive  Branch  could  begin  by  a 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  thujs.  killers, 
and  bandits  who  have  been  exposed  at  least 
since  1952  as  menaces.  It  could  I'lO  something 
about  the  Civil  Disorders  Report  for  a  starter. 


and  the  Attorney  General's  office  could  score 
Its  "first,"  If  we  look  only  at  the  three  assas- 
sins who  murdered  President  Kennedy. 
Martin  Luther  King,  and  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy. 

A  "gun  control"  bill  won't  do  it,  because 
we  never  have  been  able  to  push  off  otir  prob- 
lems for  someone  else  to  solve,  and  chances 
are,  we  never  will.  The  solution  lies  within 
each  of  us.  beginning  with  respect  for  law. 
und  with  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  those 
who  flout  the  laws  uixler  which  all  of  us  hope 
to  live. 


"MR. 


DEMOCR'VT"    AT   80,    A 
EYE  ON  POLITICS 


KEEN 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NSW    VORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  25,  1968 
Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  San  Francisco  Sunday  Ex- 
aminer and  Chronicle  recently  printed 
an  article  on  the  elder  statesman  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  James  A.  Parley.  Mr. 
Farley,  who  just  celebrated  his  80th 
birthday,  will  be  in  attendance  at  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  In  Chi- 
cago this  year— his  12th  convention.  Few 
people  are  as  qualified  as  Mr.  Parley  to 
discuss  politics  and  the  Democratic 
Party,  and  his  views  as  recorded  in  the 
article  make  fascinatinc;  and  enlighten- 
ing reading.  It  was  of  particular  Interest 
to  me  because  James  Farley  is  a  friend 
of  many  years,  and  I  know  my  colleagues 
will  enjoy  reading  It  as  well.  Under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  text  of  the  article: 

"M«.  Democrat"  at  80.  a  Keen  Ete  on 
POLrrics 
(By  James  L.  Kllgallen) 
New   York. — The   presidential   race   is   In 
fuli  swing  and  nobody  Is  more  Interested  In 
It  than  the  elder  statesman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  who  celebrates  his  80th  birthday 
next  Thursday. 

James  A.  Farley  s»ld  he  "feels  fine"  and  is 
looking  forward  to  attending  the  Democratic 
convention  in  Chicago. 

"It  will  be  my  twelfth  convention,"  he  re- 
marked. 

Then  Mr.  Democrat  explained  another  en- 
thusiasm : 

"Itn  for  Humphrey.  He's  the  logical  man 
to  succeed  President  Johnson." 

STILJ,    HAS    TOUCH 


Prom  the  beginning  of  the  interview,  it 
was  clear  that  his  28  years  as  a  corporation 
executive  (he  Is  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Coca-Cola  Export  Corp.)  have  not  impaired 
his  political  touch. 

The  mastermind  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's 
first  two  campaigns  for  the  presidency  noted 
that  poutics  has  "changed  tremendously"  In 
recent  years  and  that  the  biggest  change 
has  been  brought  about  by  television. 

"TV  gives  the  candidates  complete  ex- 
po  lire,"  he  said.  "This  has  been  helpful  to 
some  candidates,  detrimental  to  others.  The 
personality  and  image'  have  become  Impor- 
tant factors  m  vote-getting." 

"Today  radio  and  TV  reporters  Interview 
candidates  all  along  the  campaign  trail  and 
the  pubUc  gets  a  fine  chance  to  size  them 
up  from  what  they  say  and  how  they  act. 

"Greeting  crowds  and  hand-shaking 
around  the  country  always  have  helped  the 
candidates.  They  must  be  careful  not  to  slight 
people  along  the  way.  But  the  party  organiza- 
tion and  leaders  must  cooperate  In  (1)  get- 
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ting  the  citizens  to  register  and  (2)  getting 
them  out  to  the  polls  on  election  day." 

Farley  foresees  the  possibility  that  this  year 
U.S.  political  conventions  will  have  to  be 
streamlined  If  they  want  to  obtain  maximum 
coverage. 

HIGH    SPOTS 

"The  political  parties  may  have  to  arrange 
to  spot  the  most  dramatic  happenings  lor 
the  TV's  night  audiences,"  he  said. 

I  asked  Farley,  who  Is  famous  for  his 
phenomenal  memory,  to  name  the  high  spots 
of  his  own  political  career.  He  listed  them 
thoughtfully: 

"My  election  as  chairman  of  the  New  York 
State  Democratic  Committee  in  1930. 

•My  election  In  1932  as  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  following 
FDR's  nomination. 

My   appointment   as   Postmaster   General 
m  1933. 

"Election  night  In  1936  when  my  prophecy 
was  confirmed  that  Roosevelt  would  carry 
every  state  but  Maine  and  Vermont. 

•Sitting  under  the  platform  at  the  1940 
convention  in  Chicago — with  tears  In  my 
eyes — when  my  name  was  presented  In  nomi- 
nation for  the  Presidency.  This  was  when  I 
was  opposing  Mr.  Roosevelt's  running  for  a 
third  term.  I  w.as  not  a  candidate  and  knew 
there  was  no  chance  that  I  would  be  nomi- 
nated. It  gave  delegates  a  chance  to  vote  for 
Vice  President  John  N.  Garner,  another  third 
term  opponent,  whose  name  also  had  been 
placed  in  nomination." 

NO     COLLEGE 

Parley,  who  never  attended  college  because 
he  had  to  go  to  work  to  support  his  mother 
after  his  father  had  died,  added  one  more 
"high  spot." 

"I  shall  always  be  grateful  to  the  24  col- 
leges that  honored  me  with  a  degree."  he 
said.  "But  I  don't  know  of  any  honor  from 
the  field  of  education  that  give  me  a  more 
genuine  serLse  of  fulfillment  than  when  the 
North  Rockland  Junior  High  School  was 
named  for  me  at  Stoney  Point,  N.Y..  where  I 
wa£  bom  and  raised." 

Parley  said  the  men  who  had  "most  Im- 
pressed" him  during  his  political  career  were 
Al  Smith.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Secretary 
of  State  Cordell  Hull,  Vice  President  Garner. 
President  Truman.  Sen.  Carter  Glass,  and 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson — whom  he  first  met  in 
1934. 

Asked  for  his  views  on  pre-conventlon  pri- 
maries, he  replied : 

"Primaries  can  be  very  important  to  the 
candidates.  The  primaries  enable  them  to 
show  their  strength  by  discussing  the  Issues 
and  to  become  better  known.  Party  leaders 
are  impressed  by  the  primary  returns." 

VIEW     ON     POLLS 

On  public  opinion  polls  he  said: 

"These  polls  have  demonstrated  they  are 
reasonably  accurate  and  of  interest  to  the 
public,  though  they  sometimes  are  off  sev- 
eral points  in  their  figures.  The  polls  never 
caught  up  with  the  switch  in  favor  of  Tru- 
man In  the  1948  election." 

Farley  appears  to  be  In  excellent  physical 
condition.  He  lives  In  the  Waldorf  Towers 
and  walks  to  his  office  dally. 

Parley's  wife.  Elizabeth,  died  Jan.  14,  1955. 
But  his  married  son,  two  married  daughters 
and  his  10  grandchildren  will  be  with  him 
on  his  birthday. 


SEX  EDUCATION  FAD 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOtnSLANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  25,  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  present 
promotion  of  compulsory  education  In 
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sex  of  our  children  from  age  five  to  high 
school  seeks  justification  on  the  basis  of 
improvement  of  society. 

Yet  a  moral  degeneracy,  sex  crimes, 
and  illegitimacy  rates  would  deny  any 
success  from  sex  education  and  sugge.st 
the  opposite — that  sex  education  by  un- 
trained instructors  is  contributing  to  the 
cau.se.  Instead  of  bringing  about  a  cure. 
We  might  bo  amazed  to  learn  how  few 
parents  are  aware  that  the  "nithy  books" 
have   been   promoted   from    the   corner 
bookstore    to    be    made    respectable    by 
being  called  "education"  for  our  kids. 
What  next  to  puni.sh  the  human  race? 
Mr.   Speaker,   I   include   Mr.   Capell's 
Herald  of  Freedom  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowed by  a  current  article  by  John  Kob- 
ler  from  the  Saturday  Evening  Post: 
I  Prom  the  Herald  of  Freedom.  June  14.  lOGR] 
A  Look  at  Sex  Education 
Sex  and  Communism  are  Involved  In  the 
personnel  of  a  talrly  new  organization  with 
an  impressive  board  of  directors  and   liifOi- 
soundlng  purposes.  One  of  the  main  tir^els 
of   Its   "educating"   process   is  the   youth   of 
America  which   is  always  a   fertile  field   for 
such    organizations    which    o\WTa.tc    under   a 
cloak  of  rPFpcctablllty.  mixing  innocent  do- 
gooders    with    not-so-innocent    plotters.    "A 
voluntary  health  organization."  the  Sex  In- 
formation and  Education  Council  of  the  U.S. 
(SIECUSl,   present   address    1855   Broadway, 
New  York,  NY.   10023.  was  est:iblLshed   dur- 
ing   1964    and    In    full    bloom    beginning    in 
1965  to  "create  something  new  in  the  world: 
knowledge     in     depth,     and     attitudes     in 
breadth,  about  that  part  of  the  human  in- 
dividual that  Is  60  central  to  his  total  well- 
being,  his  sexuality." 

An  article  in  The  Tustln  News  (Tustln, 
Calif.)  sounded  a  warning  concerning  this 
organization  which  Is  Invading  the  schools 
and  homes  of  America.  It  states: 
♦  "An  organization  which  purports  to  'dii;- 
nlfy'  man's  sexuality  has  been  charged  with 
m  fact  exploiting  It  through  members  of  its 
own  board  of  directors. 

"Tustln  Elementary  District  Coordinating 
Council  composed  of  the  presidents  of  the 
district's  parent-teacher  organizations,  was 
presented  Information  linking  some  members 
of  the  Sex  Information  Education  Council 
of  the  United  States  (SIECUS)  to  a  50-cent 
magazine  which  has  been  labeled  'pure 
trash'  by  at  least  one  nationally  known  col- 
lege administrator. 

"In  referring  to  'Sexology,'  a  paperback 
magazine  which  contains  'frank  and  authori- 
tative sex  guidance,'  Mrs.  Arthur  Vanden- 
berg.  last  year's  council  president,  declared. 
'It  would  seem  to  me  that  despite  one  of 
SIECUS'  expressed  purposes  being  to  keep 
'sexuaUty'  from  being  exploited,  this.  Is 
exactly  what  Its  board  members  are  do- 
ing. .  .  . 

"Mrs.  Vandenberg  pointed  to  the  fact  that 
two  editors  of  the  'Sexology'  magazine  as 
well  as  two  members  of  the  'board  of  con- 
sultants' are  also  members  of  the  SIECUS 
board  of  directors.  .  .  ." 

Mrs.  Vandenberg  listed  such  prurient  titles 
of  articles  appearing  In  Sexology  as:  "Alcohol 
Can  Solve  Sex  Problems,"  "Group  Sex  Orgies," 
"My  Wife  Knows  I'm  Homosexual,"  and 
"Gangs  That  Hunt  Down  Queers,"  and  .asks 
the  question;  "These  are  'educatl*nal  acts?'  " 
In  the  latest  Issue  of  Sexology  (June  19681 
are  such  titles  as:  "My  Most  Unusual  Sex 
Case"  by  Warden  B.  Pomeroy  (of  both 
Sexology  and  SIECUS).  "Wife  Objects  to 
Foreplay."  "What  Couples  Don't  Know  About 
Lovemaklng"  and  "The  Many  Ways  to  Ask 
for  Sex." 

The  "respectable"  half  of  the  Sexology— 
SIECUS  partnership  was  announced  to  the 
public  January  8.  1965  although  the  organi- 
zation received  Its  charter  In  May  of   1964 
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and  b«gan  Its  "functions"  on  July  1.  1964. 
Writing  about  •SIBCUS.  Its  Present  and  Its 
Future"  In  Vol  I.  No.  2.  of  the  SIECXJS 
New.sletter.  Mary  S  Calderone,  MD  .  M  P  H. 
Executive  Director,  states: 

■The  SIECUS  Board  and  Executive  Com- 
mittee have  met  often  and  actively,  and 
have  assumed  full  responsibility  for  programs 
and  policies.  The  work  of  the  organization  Is 
still  carried  on  by  a  single  professional,  the 
Executive  Director,  with  4'i  secretarial  em- 
ployees and  two  volunteers  .    . 

"Members  of  the  Board  and  the  Executive 
Director  have  been  participating  In  many 
meetings,  symposia,  and  teaching  ses- 
sions .   . 

"The  Executive  Director  has  been  provid- 
ing consultant  services  In  the  production 
of  the  films,  film  stripe,  the  preparation  of 
programs,  etc..  In  the  field. 

"On  June  1,  1965  SIECUS  was  given  a 
grant  of  $25,000  by  The  Commonwealth 
Fund,  which  will  be  doubled  if  the  organi- 
zation can  raise  Its  year's  basic  budget  by 
May  31,  1966.  A  grant  of  $10,000  from  an- 
other foundation  Is  already  In  hand  towards 
this  goal  .  . 

As  of  that  time  the  offlcers  of  the  organi- 
zation were  as  follows:  Wallace  C  Pulton, 
M.P.H.,  Prealdent:  George  Packer  Berry.  M  D  . 
Vice-President;  Rev.  William  H.  Genne  B  D  , 
MA,  Secretary:  Isadore  Rubin,  Ph.D.  Treas- 
urer: and  Mary  S.  Calderone,  MD.  MP  H , 
Executive  Director,  David  R.  Mace,  Ph  D  ,  re- 
placed Pulton  as  President  with  the  other 
olllcers  remaining  the  same.  As  of  February 
1968  the  letterhead  of  SIECUS  lists  the  offl- 
cers as:  Lester  L.  Donlger,  President:  Im- 
mediate Past  President,  David  R.  Mace, 
Ph.D.:  Vice  Presidents,  Jesse  Bernard,  Ph  D  , 
Harold  I.  Lief,  MD,  J  Noel  Macy:  Secre- 
tary. Pr.  George  Hagmaler.  CSP.  Ed  D: 
TreasureT.  Isadore  Rubin.  Ph.D.;  Executive 
Director.  Mary  S  Calderone,  M.D.,  MP  H.  So 
we  see  that,  as  others  have  come  and  gone 
In  the  higher  echelons  of  SIECUS,  Isadore 
Rubin  and  Mary  Calderone  remain  In  their 
top  positions. 

Dr.  Mary  Calderone  as  Executive  Director 
would  appear  to  be  the  person  who  Is  run- 
ning the  organization.  She  Is  described  In  an 
article  by  Alton  Blakeslee.  Associated  Press 
Science  Writer,  as  a  "gray-haired,  vivacious 
grandmother."  She  was  bom  In  New  York. 
N.Y.  July  1.  1904,  the  daughter  of  Edward 
J.  Stelchen  and  the  former  Clara  Smith.  Her 
father  Is  the  well-known  photographer  and 
her  uncle  was  the  famous  poet,  Carl  Sand- 
burg, both  darlings  of  the  left. 

Mary  Stelchen  graduated  from  Vassar  with 
a  B.A.  degree  In  1923.  from  the  University 
of  Rochester  Medical  School  with  a  M.D.  de- 
gree In  1939.  and  In  1942  was  awarded  an 
M.S.  degree  In  Public  Health  by  the  Colum- 
bia University  School  of  Public  Health.  On 
March  27.  1941  Mary  married  Dr.  Prank  A. 
Calderone  and  they  have  three  daughters, 
Linda  Martin  (now  Mrs.  Stuart  Hodesi. 
Francesca,  and  Maria. 

Dr.  Mary  S.  Calderone  was  first  an  intern 
at  Bellevue  Hospital,  New  York  City,  from 
1939  to  1940.  and  then  became  a  health  officer 
In  training  from  1940  to  1942.  She  was  next 
employed  by  the  American  Public  Health 
Association  from  1942  to  1943  In  their  Testing 
Service  Division.  Her  next  employment  listed 
In  her  biography  is  as  a  school  physician  for 
Great  Neck,  NY.  public  schools  from  1950 
to  1953.  after  which  she  became  Medical  Di- 
rector of  the  Planned  Parenthood  Associa- 
tion in  which  position  she  remained  until 
she  l>ecame  Involved  in  the  creation  of 
SIECUS. 

Mary's  husband.  Dr.  Frank  A.  Calderone, 
was  formerly  Deputy  Commissioner  of 
Health  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  for  four 
years  was  Chief  Administrator  of  the  World 
Health  Organization  (under  the  auspices  of 
the  United  Nations)  the  head  of  which  has 
been  Dr.  Brook  Chisholm  whose  radical  ideas 
and  beliefs  have  been  well  publicized. 

Dr.  Mary  Calderone  attracted  national  at- 
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tentlon  through  her  work  as  Medical  Director 
of  the  Planned  Parenthood  Association  and 
made  many  contacts  as  a  result  Informants 
In  the  Great  Neck  area,  familiar  with  the 
activities  of  both  Doctors  Calderone.  de- 
scribe them  as  "ultra-liberal  one-worlders." 
Stronger  words  can  be  used  to  describe  Mar>''s 
close  associate  in  the  growth  and  operation 
of  SIECUS.  Dr.  Isadore  Rubin,  the  treasurer. 

Dr.  Isadore  Rubin  was  identified  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Communist  Party  by  Mrs.  Mildred 
Blauvelt  In  public  .testimony  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
on  May  3.  1955.  Mrs.  Mildred  Blauvelt  was  a 
detective  of  the  New  York  City  Police  De- 
partment who  was  an  undercover  operative 
for  the  New  York  Police  Department  from 
April  1943  until  November  1951.  during  which 
time  she  was  assigned  to  several  different 
Communist  Party  groups  within  the  New 
York  area.  Prom  her  sworn  testimony  we 
take  the  following  excerpts: 

■Mr.  Tavenneb.  Mrs,  Blauvelt.  at  the  time 
of  the  recess  we  were  discussing  the  Plat- 
bush  Club  of  the  Communist  Party.  Will 
you  name  those  persons  whom  you  can.  of 
your  own  knowledge.  Identify  as  members  of 
the  Communist  Party  within  that  group? 

Mrs.  Blauvelt.  Yes.  If  I  <-un  able  to  do  so. 
I  certainly  will.  I  have  prepared  this  list 
alphabetically  so  that  in  the  course  of  it  we 
will  come  across  some  of  the  comrades  who 
were  the  functionaries  of  the  club  and  those 
that  were  more  active. 

"Mr.  Tavenne«.  When  you  speak  of  clubs, 
are  you  referring  to  clubs  of  the  Communist 
Party? 

"Mrs.  Blavvclt.  That  is  right;  yes  sir. 

"Mr.  Tavenner.  And  when  you  are  refer- 
ring to  persons  having  attended  meetings 
with  you.  are  you  referring  to  Communist 
Party  meetings? 

"Mrs.  Blauvelt.  Yes.  in  this  Instance  it 
would  be  meetings  of  the  Platbush  Club  of 
the  Communist  Party." 

Mrs  Blauvelt  then  continued  reading  her 
list. 

Isadore  Rubin.  R-u-b-1-n.  In  March  of 
1945  while  he  was  in  the  Army  In  Italy,  he 
sent  »10  to  the  party's  fund  drive.  Upon  his 
return  from  service,  he  did  attend  some  of 
the  meetings  of  the  Platbush  Club.  Now. 
there  was  a  club  bulletin  Issued  under  date 
of  November  28.  1944.  which  gave  his  name 
and  listed  his  address  as  1030  Ocean  Avenue. 
with  the  notation  that  he  was  the  winner 
of  an  essay  contest  which  had  been  con- 
ducted while  he  was  in  the  Army.  Isadore 
Rubin  was  a  teacher  in  the  New  York  City 
school  system  who  was  dismissed  in  1951, 
after  trial. 

"I  did  read  some  testimony  which  he  had 
presented  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Security  in  September  of  1952.  At 
that  time  he  gave  his  address  as  20  Rugby 
Road,  and  it  was  in  connection  with  the 
teachers  union.  I  believe,  that  these  hearings 
were  being  held;  and  I  was  particularly  in- 
terested in  reading  the  testimony  because 
he  invoked  the  privilege  of  the  fifth  amend- 
ment concerning  his  Communist  affiliations. 

■'Mr.  Tavennek.  I  have  before  me  the  April 
23.  1955  issue  of  New  York  Teachers  News, 
and  apparently  published  by  the  Teachers 
Union  of  New  York. 

■Mrs.  Blauvelt.  That  is  correct. 

■Mr.  Tavenner.  I  notice  the  name  of  the 
editor  appears  on  the  editorial  board  and 
staff  of  this  issue.  Will  you  examine  this 
Issue  and  state  what  you  see  to  be  the  name 
of  the  editor? 

"Mrs.  Blauvelt.  The  name  of  the  editor  Is 
Isadore  Rubin. 

"Mr.  Tavenner.  Is  that  the  same  person 
to  whom  you  have  referred? 

"Mrs.  BLAtrvELT,  Yes.  sir. 

"Mr.  Tavenner.  As  having  been  known  to 
you  as  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party? 
"Mrs.   Blauvelt.   Yes,  sir.   It   is   the  same 
person.  .  .  ." 

The    Teachers   Union   referred    to   by   Mr. 
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Tavenner  and  Mrs.  Blauvelt  '"as  expelled 
from  the  AFL-CIO  because  It  was  found  to 
be  Communist-controlled  Isadore  Rubin 
worked  for  this  union  after  he  was  dis- 
missed from  the  New  York  City  public  school 
system  by  the  board  of  education.  He  testl- 
fled  concerning  this  before  the  Senate  In- 
ternal Security  Subcommittee  on  September 
8.  1952.  the  testimony  being  contained  in  the 
report  entitled,  "Subversive  Influence  in  the 
Educational  Process."  Starting  on  Page  146 
we  read:  "Testimony  of  Isadore  Rubin, 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.,  accompanied  by  his  attorneys, 
Harold  I.  Cammer  and  Royal  W.  Prance.  .  .  . 

"Mr.  Morris.  Will  you  give  your  full  name 
and  address  to  the  reporter. 

"Mr.  Rubin.  Isadore  Rubin.  20  Rugby, 
Brooklyn. 

"Mr.  Morris.  Are  you  a  school  teacher? 

"Mr.  Rubin.  I  was  trained  as  a  school 
teacher.  At  the  present  time  I  am  not  teach- 
ing. 

"Mr.  Morris.  What  are  you  doing  at  the 
present  time? 

"Mr.  RmiN.  At  the  present  time  I  am  em- 
ployed by  the  teachers  union. 

"Mr.  Morris.  What  do  you  do  for  the 
teachers  union? 

"Mr.  Rubin.  I  handle  publications,  the 
newspaper  and  some  forms  of  publicity. 

"Mr.  Morris.  Now.  when  did  you  terminate 
your  teaching  career? 

"Mr.  Rubin.  Well.  I  didn't  terminate  It.  The 
board  of  education  terminated  it  in  February 
1951.  I  believe. 

"Mr.  Morris.  On  what  grounds  was  It 
terminated  by  the  board  of  education? 

"Mr.  RUBIN.  On  the  grounds  that  I  had  re- 
fused to  permit  them  to  Inquire  Into  my 
political  beliefs  and  associations  by  declining 
to  answer  any  questions  about  such  affilia- 
tions. .  .  . 

"Mr.  Morris.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  exec- 
utive committee  of  the  Teachers  Union? 

"Mr.  Rubin.  I  am. 

"Mr.  Morris.  Have  you  ever  been  a  member 
of  the  Communist  Party? 

"Mr.  Rubin.  I  understand  that  I  was  svim- 
moned  here  to  testify  as  the  editor  of  Teach- 
er's News.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  answer 
any  questions  concerning  the  newspaper,  but 
I  am  not  willing  to  answer  such  questions, 
because  I  believe  that  they  are  not  proper, 
despite  the  fact  that  this  is  a  Senate  com- 
mittee, or  perhaps,  because  It  Is  a  Senate 
committee,  and  I  have  a  very  high  regard  for 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  also 
for  Its  Constitution. 

"It  Is  my  feeling  especially  that  as  an  editor 
of  a  paper,  I  should  not  permit  any  kind  of 
inquiry,  because  it  would  interfere  with  free- 
dom of  the  press,  and  also  with  other  free- 
doms which  are  associated  with  it.  .  .  . 

"Senator  Ferguson.  Do  you  refuse  to  an- 
swer and.  If  so.  what  is  the  reason? 

"Mr.  RiTBiN.  My  basic  reason  is  that  it 
violates  my  rights,  under  the  first  amend- 
ment. .  .  . 

"Senator  Ferguson.  ...  we  do  not  recog- 
nize it  as  reason  for  not  answering  questions. 

"Mr.  Rubin.  Not  being  a  lawyer,  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  the  express  provisions  of  the 
first  amendment  would  forbid  such  Inquiry. 
But.  since  apparently  the  first  amendment  in 
some  respects  has  been  nullified,  I  will  have 
to  make  use  of  the  fifth  amendment,  which  I 
understand  was  put  there  to  prevent  such 
inquiry  and  protect  the  Innocent  from  such 
legislation  and  such  Inquiry." 

An  article  In  the  NY.  Herald  Tribune  of 
Oct.  20.  1948  stated: 

"Abraham  Lederman,  president  of  a  New 
York  City  teachers'  union,  refused  today  to 
tell  a  House  committee  if  he  is  or  ever  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Communist  party  .  .  . 

"Three  other  witnesses  who.  like  Mr.  Leder- 
man. had  been  subpoenaed  by  the  committee, 
testified  that  they  are  not  and  never  had  been 
members  of  the  party. 

"They    were    Max    Diamond Homer 

Sloane and  Isadore  Rubin,  a  member  of 

Local  555 's  executive  board. 
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"Messrs.  Lederman,  Diamond  and  Rubin 
are  teachers  in  the  New  York  City  school 
fystem." 

Isadore  Rubin  now  resides  nt  641  Vander- 
bllt  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.Y..  Apartment  5C  where 
he  has  lived  since  1965.  He  is  the  editor  of 
the  magazine  Sexology  which  Is  published 
monthly  by  Sexology  Corp.  at  200  Park  Ave. 
S,  New  York.  N.Y.  M.  Harvey  Gernstaack  is 
president  of  this  corporation.  Mary  Gerns- 
b.ick.  1st  vice  presldfnt.  and  Dr.  I  Rubin,  2nd 
vice  president.  Tlie  (nagazlne  wns  founded  in 
1933  by  Hugo  Gertisback  a"d  devoted  to 
"frank   and  authorl)tatlve  sex  RUidance." 

Dr.  Rubin,  who  obtained  his  Ph  D.  late  in 
life,  Is  treasurer  and  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive board  of  SIECUS.  Another  cditcT  of  Sex- 
ology who  has  been  on  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  SIECUS  from  the  beginning  Is  Lester 
A.  Klrkendall.  PhD..  ProfeFsor  Family  Life, 
Oregon  State  University  and  former  consul- 
tant. U.S.  Office  of  Education.  He  Is  the  au- 
thor of  "Sex  Education  as  Human  Relations" 
and  "Premarital  Intercourse  and  Interper- 
sonal Relationship*."  and  Is  the  "Parent 
Guidance"  editor  of  Sexolo^. 

Among  those  listed  as  the  Board  of  Con- 
sultants of  Sexology  are  the  Rev.  William  H. 
Genne.  Dr.  John  Money  .nnd  Dr.  Wnrdell  B. 
Pomeroy.  all  of  whom  are  on  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  SIECUS. 

Rev.  William  H.  Genne.  B.D..  M.A.  Is  a  co- 
founder  of  SIECU3  and  in  1966  was  their 
national  secretary.  He  is  Coordinator,  Com- 
mission on  Marriage  and  Family  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in 
the  U.S.A.  and  the  author  of  "Htisbands  and 
Pregnancy."  A  report  dated  May  22,  1968  of 
"Information  from  the  Files  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Actlvlties-U.S.  House  of 
Representatives"  on  the  subject  of  Rev.  Wil- 
liam H.  Genne  shows  the  following  Com- 
munist fronts  with  which  he  has  been  in- 
volved : 

1949  Committee  for  Peaceful  Alternatives 
to  the  Atlantic  Pact  (C-1951:  1-1956).  Signer 
of  its  Statement  Calling  for  International 
Agreement  to  Ban  Use  of  Atomic  Weapons 
(Statement  attached  to  press  release  of  De- 
cember 14.  1949.  p.  15). 

1950  World  Peace  Appeal  (C-1951:  S-1957) . 
Endorser  (DaUy  Worker,  official  organ  of  the 
Communist  Party.  August  21.  1950,  p.  8; 
undated  leaflet,  "Prominent  Americans  Call 
for  Outlawing  Atomic  Warfare,"  received 
September  11.  1950). 

1951  National  Committee  to  Repeal  the 
McCarren  act  (I.  1956).  Signer  of  its  Open 
Letter  to  Congress  calling  for  the  repeal  of 
the  McCarren  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950 
(Letterhead.  January  19,  1951). 

Dr.  John  Money  (Ph.D.)  is  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Medical  Psychology  &  Pediatrics  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University  and  full-time  re- 
search scientist  In  medical  psychology,  as  well 
as  editor  of  "Sex  Research-New  Develop- 
■  ments,"  according  to  his  listing  In  Sex- 
ology. 

Dr.  Warden  B.  Pomeroy  (PhJ3.)  is  a  psy- 
chotherapist and  marriage  counselor  in  New 
York  City  and  former  associate  of  the  late 
Dr.  Kinsey.  From  1943  to  1963  Pomeroy  was 
director  of  field  research  of  the  Institute 
for  Sex  Research,  financed  by  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation.  He  was  co-author  with 
Kinsey  and  others  of  "Sexual  Behavior  In 
the  Human  Male."  "Sexual  Behavior  In  the 
Human  Female."  (Kinsey  Reports)  and  other 
books.  In  the  June  1968  Issue  of  Sexology 
he  describes  '■My  Most  Unusual  Sex  Case" 
with  the  subtitle:  ■'Introduced  to  intercourse 
by  his  grandmother  and  to  homosexuality  by 
his  father,  this  man  literally  tried  every- 
thing." 

The  current  president  of  SIECUS  Is  Lester 
L.  Donlger.  a  publisher.  He  Is  listed  in  Who's 
Who  In  Commerce  and  Industry  (1968)  as 
born  In  Raczkl,  Poland,  10/15/09,  son  of 
Morris  Donlger  and  Celia  Jalkut.  He  came  to 
the  United  States  In  1920  graduated  from 
N.Y.U.   in   1931   and  married   Rita   Roth   In 
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1939.  He  was  publisher-editor  of  The  Pulpit 
Digest,  director  of  the  Pulpit  Book  Club  and 
president  of  the  Pulpit  Press.  He  Is  listed 
as  having  been  involved  in  Protestant  Church 
Administration,  president  of  the  Great  Neck 
Board  of  Education,  president  of  the  Relig- 
ious Book  Club.  Inc.  ;ind  v.'ith  the  Bfwk  Club 
Guild.  Inc. 

In  the  1965  edition  of  Who's  Who  in  World 
Jewry,  Lester  Donlger,  publisher,  appears  as 
t'le  son  of  Moses  Donlger  (rather  than  Mor- 
ri.s)  i  nd  no  reference  l.s  mnde  to  his  pxibllsh- 
Ing  Prote.'stnnt  publications.  In  earlier  ed- 
itions of  Who's  Who  in  the  Eist  Mr.  DoniRer 
(  r.e  his  place  of  birth  as  Vienna.  Aii.-trla 
:;f;  cr,nip.;red  with  R.aczkl.  Polund  which  ap- 
p.v.rs  in  Who's  Vv'ho  in  V/ovld  Jewry  and 
Who's  Who  in  Commerce  ;ind  Industry. 

The  Great  Neck  Record  of  March  3.  1063 
:.lioviCd  Lester  Donlger  of  Wi'dwood  Dilve. 
Gre.it  Neck,  as  chairman  of  the  North  .Shore 
Community  Arts  Center  Building  Fund 
Drive.  The  Great  Neck  Tribune  of  Febrtiary 
20,  19G0  slated  that  Grc:it  Neck  Art.s  Center 
Lad  presented  as  entcrtilners  Pete  Seeger 
(Identified  as  a  Comniuni.st  according  to  pub- 
lished reports)  and  Carl  Sandburg  (uncle  of 
Mary  Calderone)  who  had  a  long  history  of 
iifflliatlons  with  communist-fronts.  The 
Great  Neck  News  of  February  14,  1947  carried 
an  article  entitled  "US-USSR  Committee  An- 
notinces  Meeting"  which  stated  that  a  forum 
would  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Great  Neck  Committee  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  AmeriCiin-.Soviet  Friendship,  Inc, 
AmonB  those  scheduled  to  appear  was  Je.ssica 
Smith,  wife  of  Communist  John  Abt  and 
widow  of  Communist  Hal  Ware,  and  editor 
of  Soviet  Russia  Today,  The  article  stated 
that  ticket.^;  for  the  afrr.lr  were  available 
from  Mrs.  Rit.\  Donlger,  telephone  Great 
Neck  1222. 

SIECUS  publishes  a  list  of  "Selected  Read- 
ing in  Education  for  Sexuality"  for  adults. 
children  and  young  people.  Listed  on  Page  7 
of  this  listing  is  Public  Affairs  Pamphlet 
No.  306  entitled  "Sex  and  Our  Society" 
written  by  Lester  A.  Klrkendall  with  Eliza- 
beth Ogg,  and  on  page  16  is  Public  Affairs 
pamphlet  No.  397.  "Sexual  Adjustment  in 
Marriage"  by  Richard  H.  Klemer  and  Mar- 
garet G.  Klemer. 

Public  Affairs  Pamphlets  are  pu'oUshed  by 
the  Public  Affairs  Committee,  Inc.  of  New 
York  City,  the  editor  of  which  for  many 
years  has  been  Maxwell  S.  Stewart,  who  was 
Identified  as  a  Communist  in  sworn  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
subcommittee  by  Louis  Budenz. 

Also  listed  as  recommended  reading  are 
reprints  of  articles  from  Sexology,  the  book 
"Teenagers  and  Sex"  by  (retired)  Episcopal 
Bishop  James  A.  Pike,  books  that  can  be  read 
by  children  age  4  and  up,  slides  for  clilldren 
age  3-8.  as  well  as  Study  Guides,  written  and 
edited  by  SIECUS  Board  members.  These 
Study  Guides  are:  1)  Sex  Education  by  Les- 
ter A.  Klrkendall;  2)  Homosexuality  by  Isa- 
dore Rubin;  3)  Masturbation  by  Warren  H. 
Johnson:  4)  Characteristics  of  Male  and  Fe- 
male Sexual  Responses  by  Warden  B.  Pom- 
eroy and  Cornelia  V.  Christenson;  5)  Pre- 
marital Sextial  Standards  by  Ira  L.  Belss;  and 
6)  Sexual  Relations  During  Pregnancy  and 
the  Post  Delivery  Period  by  S.  Leon  Israel 
and  Isadcre  Rubin. 

There  Is  need  for  proper  "sex  education" 
but  we  question  whether  the  kind  of  "edu- 
cation" one  can  get  from  the  programs  and 
publications  of  SIECUS  is  the  proper  kind. 
Local  groups — school  boards  and  personnel, 
PTA's,  'YWCA's  and  YMCA's,  youth  agencies, 
churches,  health  personnel,  health  and  wel- 
fare agencies,  family  life  consultants,  all  are 
being  urged  to  get  involved  in  sex  education 
with  a  ready-made  program  available  from 
the  "experts"  of  SIECUS. 

SIECUS  uses  material  from  Dr  Albert  Ellis, 
Director  of  the  Institute  for  Rational  Living, 
Inc.,  who  condones  perversion,  adultery  and 
teen-age  sex,  premarital  sex,  author  of  "Sex 
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without  Guilt"  and  "The  Case  for  Sexual 
Liberty."  Its  director  Dr.  Calderone  Is  quoted 
as  slating.  "We  are  for  the  fir.<;t  time  In  his- 
tory, at  a  point  where  man  can  separate  liia 
sexual  life  from  his  reproductive  life." 

Through  the  promotion  of  pornography, 
drug  use  and  the  "New  Morality."  the  will  la 
resist  the  International  Communi.st  Cin- 
splracy  is  belnR  weakened  .  .  .  ".situation 
ethics"  and  the  idea  that  there  l.s  no  longer 
any  "right"  or  "WTong"  w:iy  to  .act.  alon;; 
with  the  (lowngr.ading  of  tlie  influence  of  th-j 
family  and  religion  play  right  Into  the  hands 
of  the  Communists. 

.•".EX  lN\'frF..^  7i:e  Kciiooi.noi  kf 
[Vjj  Jolui  Kobler) 
(NoiE.--Tiie  i.istost-spreading  new  f.i<i  in 
American  education  Is  sex  instruction,  but  its 
critics  .■:U11  ask:  Should  boys  and  girls  be 
t,\ut»iit  U)«elher?  What  ought  the  teachers  to 
say  about  premarital  intercoui'.se?  Contra- 
ception? Wouldn't  it  be  better  Flmply  to 
rcare  the  youngsters  away  Irom  t!ie  whole 
subject?) 

In  .San  Diego.  Calif.,  they  are  called  "social- 
health  teacher-counselors."  Five  of  them— 
two  men.  three  women-  circulate  among  the 
city's  31  secondary  schools,  trying  t.->  promote 
"wholesome  attitudes  towaid  Ixiy-glrl  rela- 
tlon.ships  and  respect  for  family  life,"  in  the 
words  of  Dr.  G.  Gage  Wetheriil,  director  of 
health  Korvlccs.  who  initl.ated  the  effort.  The 
counselors  carry  from  school  to  pchool  big 
canvas  bags  cont.ilning  clas,sroom  materials 
which,  not  no  very  loni;  ago.  would  ha\e 
scandalized  the  community  and  even  Invited 
prosecution.  The  materials  Include  literature, 
charts,  model.s.  tapes  and  lilms  dealing  in 
explicit  terms  with  such  formerly  taboo  sub- 
jects .'is  .'^^exual  anatomy,  masturbation,  ho- 
mosexuality and  premarital  intercourse.  The 
counselors,  however,  shock  hardly  anybody. 
Tliey  go  their  rounds  with  the  majority  ap- 
proval not  only  of  school  admlnistr.-itors  but 
also  of  local  physicians,  clergymen,  civic 
leaders  and  the  PTA.  "Though  the  program 
is  optional,"  Dr.  Wetheriil  reports,  "we  have 
ninety-nine  i)ercent  parental  consent." 

As  she  threads  a  film  entitled  The  Game 
Into  a  projector,  a  young  counselor  named 
Mrs.  Pcrslda  Drakullch  matter-of-factly  an- 
nounces to  the  40  girls  in  one  ninth-grade 
class  at  Pershing  Junior  High.  "You're  going 
to  see  how  a  boy  feels  after  intercourse  with 
a  virgin." 

Her  listeners  are  predominantly  from  white 
middle-income  families.  There  ore  four  Negro 
and  two  Mexican  girls.  (Boys  get  the  film 
too,  usually  under  the  guidance  of  a  male 
counselor,  but  at  a  different  time.  It  being 
San  Diego  school  policy  to  segregate  the 
sexes  for  sex  education.) 

"Pay  lots  of  attention  to  the  fame  they're 
playing,"  Mrs.  Drakullch  continued.  "Do  you 
know  why  they're  playing  it?  And  listen 
carefully  to  the  words  they  use.  'Cherry* 
means  what  we  call  the  hymen.  That's  what 
the  boys  in  the  film  are  referring  to.  You'll 
also  hear  one  of  them  say,  'Did  you  bounce 
her  high?'  Not  nil  boys  talk  or  feel  that  way. 
Often  the  boy  who  talks  big  Is  Insecure  about 
his  masculinity." 

Lights  out.  Music.  Peter,  a  high-school  sen- 
ior, who  brags  about  his  prowess  as  a  seducer. 
is  challenged  by  his  companions  to  prove  It. 
Let  him  try  his  wiles  on  his  virginal  class- 
mate. Nicky.  At  first  Kicky  resists.  But  grad- 
ually she  succumbs  to  flattery.  Her  down- 
fall occurs  In  the  back  of  a  car  borrowed  from 
Peter's  father.  Afterward  Peter,  conscience- 
stricken  and  ashamed,  avoids  Nicky.  She 
grows  resentful  and  angry  at  herself  for  hav- 
ing ignored  her  girl  friends'  advice.  Hadn't 
they  warned  her  that  Peter  would  drop  her 
once  he  'scored"?  The  film  ends  with  Peter's 
cronies  vicariously  enjoying  his  adventure. 

During  the  remaining  20  minutes  of  class 
Mrs.  Drakullch  leads  a  "buzz  session"  about 
the  moral  Implications  of  The  Game.  "Now 
what  was  rcaliy  going  on?  Yes,  Judy." 
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A  blue-Jeaned  14-year-old.  her  blond  hair 
tumbling  to  her  waist,  ventures;  "He  didnt 
really  want  to  go  through  with  It." 

Counselor  beams.  "Precisely.  I've  talked 
to  boys  who  told  me.  'I  was  hoping  she'd 
aay  no."  " 

Second  girl:  "I  don't  think  that  Nicky  was 
renlly  so  Innocent." 

Mrs.  Orakullch:  "How  many  think  she  was 
enjoying  the  game?  ( Up  go  name  30  hands  ) 
You  remember  when  Peter  phones  and  asks. 
'What  are  you  doing?"  and  Nicky  tells  him. 
•I  Just  got  out  of  the  tub.'  She  wanted  him 
to  picture  her  In  the  nude,  didn't  she?  'I'll 
be  right  over.'  he  says.  Then  she  plays  coy. 
'Is  that  nice?'  When  he  does  arrive,  why 
should  she  receive  him  In  her  bedroom,  with 
her  parents  absent?  Eventually  she  falls  for 
the  oldest  line.  'You're  laughing  at  me.'  Peter 
says.  So  she  has  to  show  him  she  takes  him 
seriously.  .  .  .  Tou  have  a  question?" 

Third  girl:    "Wliy  does  Peter  always  wenr 
dark  glasses,  even  when  he's  taking  a  bath?" 
Mrs.     Drakullch:     "Can    anybody    answer 
that?  " 

Blue  Jeans:  "He's  sort  of  hiding  behind 
them." 

Mrs.  Orakullch:  "Now  consider  the  cul- 
tural Influences  on  Peter  and  Nicky.  The 
rock-'n'-roU  music  at  the  beach.  Dancing  in 
their  swimsults.  The  car — a  car  can  be  a  mo- 
bile bed.  you  know.  Weren't  they  both  losers? 
The  guilt,  the  shame?  Why  Is  Peter  so  de- 
jected?" 

A  Mexican  girl:  "He's  afraid  she  won't  ac- 
cept him  any  more." 

Mrs.  Drakullch:  "How  many  think  he'd  like 
to  have  sexual  intercourse  with  her  again?" 
Chortis   (minus  three  or  four  dissenters): 
"NO!  " 

Mrs.  Drakullch:  "What  will  happen  to 
them?  " 

Mixed  reaction:  "They'll  drift  apart"  .  .  . 
"He's  going  back  to  her.  and  I'm  so  happy" 
.  .  .  "She'll  never  speak  to  him  again"  .  .  . 
"They'll  come  back  together,  only  relations 
will  be  like  they  should  have  been  in  the 
first  place.  .  . 

BArs.  Drakullch:  "Remember,  all  boys  don't 
behave  and  think  the  way  they  do  in  The 
Came.  Some  boys  don't  like  the  film  at  all. 
They're  afraid  you  girls  will  get  the  wrong 
Idea  and  suspect  everything  they  say.  .  . 

The  bell  Interrupts.  Class  dismissed.  One 
little  girl  lingers,  shyly  approaches  the 
counselor.  "I  got  a  problem,  ma'am,  a  real 
problem." 

"Tell  me  about  it.  dear." 
"There's  this  boy.  He's  seventeen.  He  wants 
to  come  see  me  alone  at  my  house  when  my 
folks  Is  workln'.  I  tell  him  no.  So  he  says  for 
me  to  come  to  his  house.  But  his  folks  are 
away  all  day  too." 
"Do  you  know  what  he  has  in  mind?" 
"I  know." 

"Well,  what's  the  problem?" 
"I  want  to." 

They  talk  for  an  hour.  Mrs.  Drakullch  con- 
cludes, "You  want  to  play  the  game  of  love: 
be  wants  to  play  the  game  of  sex.  But  you're 
not  ready  for  sex,  and  he's  not  ready  for  love. 
It's  a  trap." 

Later  the  child  sadly  reports  that  she  has 
stopped  dating  her  pursuer.  "I  told  him  may- 
be we'd  meet  again  when  we  was  both  ready." 
"And  what  did  he  say?" 
"He  say,  'Quit  talkin  to  teachers.'  " 
San  Diego's  sex-education  program  com- 
prises 17  lessons.  They  begin  in  the  sixth 
grade  at  elementary  school,  where  special 
teachers  devote  an  hour  a  day  for  Ave  days 
chiefly  to  the  mechanics  of  reproduction. 
Among  their  audio-visual  aids  are  colored 
slides  depicting  male  and  female  genitalia, 
drawings  tracing  fetal  growth,  a  Walt  Disney 
animated  cartoon.  The  Story  of  Menstruation, 
in  which  a  maiden  resembling  Snow  White 
symbolizes  pubescent  girlhood.  The  teachers 
also  give  chalkboard  talks,  mincing  no  words, 
about  the  formation  of  sperm,  wet  dreams, 
copulation.  During   the  ensuing  discussions 
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they  undertake  to  answer  all  questions,  how- 
ever disconcerting,  with  total  candor. 

The  youngsters  hear  no  more  about  sex 
from  the  faculty  until  they  reach  ninth  grade. 
Then  the  roving  teacher-counselors  conduct 
a  series  of  six  meetings  (review  of  early  les- 
sons plus  new  material,  on  sex  deviations,  sex 
outside  marriage.  Illegitimacy,  venereal  dls- 
ea.se8.  and  the  psychological  dangers  of 
promiscuity,  on  social  attitudes  toward  sex, 
and  on  selecting  a  mate,  on  courtship  and 
marriage  and  family  responsibilities).  An- 
other three-year  hiatus  follows,  then.  In 
senior  year,  the  counselors  cover  much  the 
same  topics  again.  b\it  in  slightly  greater  de- 
tail and  depth. 

This  curriculum  exemplifies  what  has 
recently  become  a  major  fad  in  American 
education  Though  the  San  Diego  program 
got  under  way  26  years  ago.  most  of  the  others 
mushrooming  all  over  the  country  are  newer 
than  the  New  Math,  having  been  introduced 
within  the  last  two  or  three  years.  America 
seems  to  have  suddenly  discovered  an  urgent 
need  for  universal  sex  education— from  kin- 
dergarten through  high  school,  some  enthu- 
siasts insist — and  is  galloping  off  in  all  direc- 
tions at  once  to  meet  It. 

Only  a  lew  years  back  the  idea  of  teaching 
schoolchildren  about  sex  would  have  aroused 
consternation  among  the  public.  "Not  long 
ago  they'd  have  hanged  me  from  the  nearest 
telephone  p>ole  for  what  I'm  doing."  says 
Superintendent  Paul  W.  Cook  of  the  Ana- 
helm.  Calif.  Union  High  School  District, 
which  maintains  one  of  the  country's  most 
publicized   sex-education  programs. 

In  Chicago,  up  to  1965.  school  biology  stu- 
dents might  scarcely  have  imagined,  for  all 
the  teachers  ever  told  them,  that  humans  had 
a  reproductive  system.  Plants  and  animals, 
yes.  but  when  it  came  to  people — awkward 
silence.  The  Board  of  Education  prohibited 
any  teaching  about  sex.  Then,  three  years  ago, 
the  Illinois  General  Assembly,  yielding  to 
various  pressures — especially  that  of  the 
PTA — passed  an  act  sanctioning  a  less 
squeamish  policy.  The  next  fall  a  pilot  pro- 
gram was  incorporated  into  the  flfth-grade 
science  units  at  27  Chicago  schools.  When 
3.200  students'  parents  were  queried  about 
having  their  children  take  the  course,  only  16 
children's  parents,  most  of  them  fundamen- 
talists from  the  Appalachian  hills,  withheld 
their  consent.  The  following  year  the  program 
was  extended  to  114  more  elementary  schools 
and  all  the  high  schools.  By  1970.  according 
to  present  plans,  sex  education  will  have  be- 
come routine  for  all  grades  in  all  600  city 
schools. 

For  a  time  before  1955.  several  schools  In 
the  Miami  area  gave  a  course  called  Family 
Living.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  sex.  The 
mere  title,  nevertheless,  suggested  to  parents 
an  encroachment  upon  their  domain,  and 
they  angrily  opposed  the  course.  The  animal 
pets  which  some  schools  collected,  not  for 
biology  instruction,  but  simply  to  make  the 
classroom  seem  frlendler,  fell  under  sus- 
picion. One  principal  recalls,  "We  couldn't 
even  keep  a  pregnant  rabbit  around."  Every 
copy  of  one  biology  textbook  was  n-lthdrawn 
when  the  school  board  decided  that  a  draw- 
ing of  the  female  body  revealed  the  internal 
reproductive  organs  in  needless  detail.  The 
art  instructor  given  the  task  of  "purifying" 
this  Illustration  complained  to  the  principal, 
"I'm  exhausted.  I've  Just  performed  three 
hundred  hysterectomies." 

Nowadays,  however,  Miami  parent*  by  the 
thousands  enthusiastically  subscribe  to  the 
new  doctrine.  At  suburban  Coral  Gables' 
Ponce  de  Leon  Junior  High,  for  example, 
seventh-,  eighth-  and  ninth-graders  anony- 
mously submit  In  writing  the  questions  about 
sex  that  they  most  want  answered.  Using  the 
commonest  questions,  a  surgeon.  Dr.  Beverly 
Jones,  then  delivers  to  the  boys  three  earthy 
physiological  talks  peppered  with  cautionary 
advice  ("Don't  you  and  a  girl  go  pairing  oft 
in   a   corner.   It'll   only   lead    to   frustration. 
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You're  not  prepared  for  sex  except  as  animals. 
Don't  start  a  relationship  you're  not  ready 
for" ) .  Dr.  Lynn  Bartlett.  a  youth  counselor, 
gives  the  girls  three  lectures  based  on  their 
questions  ("Should  a  girl  kiss  a  boy  on  their 
hrst  date?  Certainly  not  A  kiss  should  be  a 
token  of  affection,  not  a  favor  freely  distrib- 
uted. Oolng  steady?  It's  too  easy  to  slip 
into  an  overly  close  relationship"). 

The  trend  toward  sex  education  in  the 
schools  Is  nationwide.  Nearly  50  percent  of  nil 
schools,  including  both  public  and  private, 
parochial  and  nonsectarlan.  are  already  pro- 
viding it,  and  at  the  present  rate  the  flgvire 
will  pass  70  percent  within  a  year.  Clergy- 
men, including  many  Catholic  priests,  not 
only  do  not  oppose  sex  education,  they  are 
often  members  of  the  local  planning  com- 
mittees. The  Federal  Government  lias 
pledged  financial  aid:  Last  year  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Eklucatlon  and  Welfare 
awarded  grants  totaling  $16  million  to  sup- 
port programs  in  13  school  districts. 

As  a  result  of  all  this  pedagogical  exuber- 
ance, a  lusty  new  commercial  market  has 
come  into  being.  Prom  publishing  firms  big 
and  small  there  pours  forth  a  deluge  of  sex- 
education  textbooks,  teachers'  manuals, 
laboratory  kits,  and  the  like.  The  publishing 
house  of  Harcourt.  Brace  &  World,  Inc.,  has 
committed  Itself  to  a  multimillion-dollar  In- 
vestment for  the  development  of  a  klnder- 
garten-through-12th-grade  curriculum.  Busi- 
ness-machine manufacturers,  notably  IBM, 
plan  to  produce  elaborate  audio-visual  equip- 
ment. Television  and  motion-picture  studios 
are  grinding  out  footage  for  classroom  use 
with  about  the  same  range  of  quality  as  that 
in  the  films  intended  for  movie  theaters  or 
TV.  Medical-supply  companies  offer  plastic 
models  illustrating  human  sex  character- 
istics and  the  cycle  of  gestation.  One  poly- 
chrome number,  costing  $500,  comes  with 
Interchangeable  male  and  female  sex  organs. 
And  at  the  center  of  the  whole  vast  and 
growing  sex-education  movement,  advising 
school  administrators,  evaluating  programs — 
praising  some  and  condemning  others — 
stands  a  new  breed  of  specialist,  the  sex- 
education  consultant. 

As  a  general  concept,  sex  education  is 
hardly  novel.  From  1900  on,  agencies  like  the 
Y  W.C.A.,  the  Child  Study  Association,  and 
the  American  Purity  Alliance,  were  pressing 
for  it.  But  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
cautious  ventures  confined  mainly  to  im- 
pairing the  bare  biological  facts  of  life 
( "plumbing  courses,"  In  academic  vernacu- 
lar), their  appeals  failed.  Most  parents  re- 
colled  in  horror.  Today,  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  the  parents  who  speak  out  most  strongly 
to  urge  the  schools  to  provide  sex  education. 

Parental  panic,  in  fact,  has  given  the  rev- 
olution its  main  impetus.  National  statistics 
tell  part  of  the  story.  Venereal  diseases  among 
teen-agers:  over  80.000  cases  reported  in  1966, 
an  increase  of  almost  70  percent  since  1956 — 
and  unreported  cases  doubtless  dwarf  that 
figure.  Unwed  teen-age  mothers:  about  90.- 
000  a  year,  an  increase  of  100  percent  in  two 
decades.  One  out  of  every  three  brides  under 
20  goes  to  the  altar  pregnant.  Estimates  of 
the  number  of  illegal  abortions  performed  on 
adolescents  run  into  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands. One  of  the  findings  that  decided  New 
York  City's  New  Lincoln  School  to  adopt  sex 
education  was  a  poll  of  its  llth-graders  on 
their  attitudes  toward  premarital  inter- 
course: The  majority  saw  nothing  wrong 
with  It.  Teen-age  marriages  have  risen  500 
percent  since  World  War  II,  and  the  divorce 
rate  for  such  marriages  is  three  times  higher 
than  the  rate  for  marriages  contracted  after 
21.  Newspaper  reports  of  dropouts  and  run- 
aways, of  drug-taking,  sexual  precocity  and 
ge.neral  dellquency  intensify  the  worries  of 
parents. 

But  these  evils  are  only  the  grosser  symp- 
toms of  a  widespread  social  upheaval.  Com- 
munication between  the  generations  has 
Stalled   (  "Don't  trust  anyone  over  thirty"), 
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and  moral  values  once  accepted  by  children 
because  Mom  and  Dad  said  so  have  given 
way  to  a  morality  of  the  relative  ("What's 
right  or  wrong?  It  all  depends  on  the  par- 
ticular situation,  on  the  individual").  In 
addition,  parents'  own  emotional  conflicts, 
and  their  reluctance  to  recognize  In  their 
children  the  same  drives  they  experienced 
during  childhood,  make  It  all  but  impossible 
for  them  to  talk  honestly  to  their  children 
abovit  sex. 

In  desperation  pnrents  turn  to  the  Schools, 
which  often  lack  the  competence  to  assume 
this  responsibility.  As  one  harassed  school 
superintendent  puts  it,  "We've  Inherited  the 
Job  by  default.'" 

Among  the  organizations  shaping  the 
structure  of  American  feex  education,  by  far 
the  most  influential  is  siecus  (pronounced 
"seek  us").  The  acronym  stands  for  Sex 
Information  and  Education  Council  of  the 
U.S.  Set  up  four  years  ago  In  New  York  City, 
privately  financed  and  nonprofit,  siecus  de- 
fines as  Its  goal — In  the  lofty,  if  somewhat 
fuzzy,  language  of  its  charter — "To  establish 
man's  sexuality  as  a  health  entity:  to  iden- 
tify the  special  characteristics  that  distin- 
guish it  from,  yet  relate  it  to,  human  repro- 
duction: to  dignify  it  by  openness  of  ap- 
proach, study  and  scientific  research  de- 
signed to  lead  towKrds  its  understanding  and 
Its  freedom  from  exploitation;  to  give  lead- 
ership to  professionals  and  to  society,  to  the 
end  that  human  beings  may  be  aided  to- 
wards responsible  xise  of  the  sexual  faculty 
and  towards  assimilation  of  sex  Into  their 
Individual  life  patterns  as  a  creative  and  re- 
creative force." 

Fifty-two  officers  and  directors  pool  their 
expertise  as  physicians,  phychlatrlsts.  soci- 
ologists, jurists,  clergymen  and  editors.  The 
council  publishes  a  quarterly  newsletter,  ex- 
pounding Its  philosophy  and  recommending 
films,  books  and  articles  in  the  sexology 
field;  It  reprints  articles  that  it  Judges  par- 
ticularly valuable;  and  issues  a  reading  list 
and  a  series  of  forthright  "study  guides" 
such  as  Characteristics  of  Male  and  Female 
Sexual  Responses  and  Sexual  Relations  Dur- 
ing Pregnancy  and  the  Post-Delivery  Period. 
In  addition  staff  members  tirelessly  range 
the  country,  offering  their  expertise  to  com- 
munities and  schools  that  want  to  start  Sex- 
education  programs. 

When  SIECUS  responds  to  an  appeal  for 
help,  Its  first  representative  on  the  scene  Is 
usually  Miss  Frances  Breed,  a  professional 
administrator  previously  attached  to  the 
Planned  Parenthood  Federation  of  America. 
She  serves  as  a  kind  of  advance  agent,  grap- 
pling with  some  of  the  preliminary  organi- 
zational problems.  Later  comes  Dr.  Esther 
Schulz.  a  Ph.D.  In  education,  who  gets  down 
to  the  specifics  of  what  textbooks  and  audio- 
visual aids  to  acquire.  At  some  point  In  be- 
tween, the  councirs  executive  director.  Dr. 
Mary  Stelchen  Calderone.  M.D..  Quaker, 
Vassar  alumna  and  for  II  years  Planned 
Parenthood's  medical  director,  may  appear, 
with  considerable  fanfare,  to  preach  the 
SICCUS  gospel  to  representatives  of  the  local 
power  structure. 

It  Is  largely  to  Dr.  Calderone"s  charm  and 
dynamism  that  siecus  owes  its  formidable 
Influence.  A  sweet-faced,  silvery-haired 
grandmother,  with  the  evangelical  fervor 
of  Joan  of  Arc,  she  Is  a  great  persuader. 
Frequently,  listeners  who  start  by  being  hos- 
tile to  the  Idea  at  public  sex  education  end 
up  as  her  confirmed  disciples.  To  encourage 
candor,  she  avoids  sexual  euphemisms  and 
has  even  been  known,  In  all  matriarchal 
dignity,  to  use  four-letter  words. 

According  to  the  dicta  enunciated  by  the 
forceful  doctor,  "Everything  that  science 
knows  about  sex  and  sexuality,  our  children 
must  have  access  to.  .  .  .  We  must  give  full 
information.  .  .  .  The  willingness  to  answer, 
to  discuss  any  question  no  matter  how  dis- 
tasteful, should  be  the  emphasis."  Contrary 
to  the  views  of  most  child  psychoanalysts, 
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Dr.  Calderone  holds  that  sex  education 
should  start  In  the  nursery.  Arotmd  the  age 
of  three  the  child  should  assimilate  such 
knowledge,  along  with  the  correct  terminol- 
ogy, as  "The  penis  of  the  father  Is  made  to 
carry  the  sperm  into  the  mother  through  the 
vagina."  Kindergarten  teachers  should  then 
impart  additional  clinical  det;>Ils.  "If  you  tell 
five-year-olds  that  this  | intercourse)  is  the 
way  fathers  and  mothers  reaffirm  their  love 
for  each  other,  and  that  science  and  religion 
have  made  It  po.ssiblc  lor  parents  to  choose 
when  they  will  have  a  baby,  yoti  arc  teaching 
responsible  parenthood,  responsible  sexuality, 
right  in  the  kindergarten."'  By  age  10  "at  tlic 
latest"  both  boys  and  trirls  .sliould  have  mas- 
tered "the  tactual  aspects  of  reproduc- 
tion. .  .  ." 

With  such  a  foundation  built  during  their 
elementary-school  years.  Dr.  Calderone 
claims,  students  will  be  ready  to  explore 
the  total  male-female  rclationsiiip.  "Sex  is 
not  just  something  you  do  in  marriage,  in 
bed.  in  the  dark,  in  one  position.  .  .  .  bex 
Is  what  it  means  to  be  a  man  or  u  woman.'" 
For  children  between  10  and  13  she  prescribes 
required  courses  coverinj;  the  family,  inter- 
personal responsibilities,  marriage,  the  dis- 
parate feelings  of  boys  and  girls  and  how  to 
understand  them;  from  13  to  15,  the  family 
within  society,  the  individual  within  mar- 
riage, birth  control  (regarding  conti-aceptlon. 
Dr.  Calderone  reiterates,  "Tnis  is  responsible 
parenthood,  and  even  very  young  children 
can  grasp  If) .  Diie  attention  sho'ild  be  given 
to  alcoholism,  drug  addiction,  promiscuity, 
venereal  diseases.  Ijroken  homes,  homosexual- 
ity ("Every  boy  in  an  urban  environment 
is  going  to  have  a  homosexual  advance  made 
to  him,  and  therefore  he  .should  understand 
what  it  is  and  what  his  attitude  about  it 
and  about  himself  should  he,  and  how  to 
handle  it");  from  15  on,  all  social  issues 
relating  to  sex,  the  techniques  of  dating  and 
courtship,  "the  whole  panorama  of  marriage." 

As  to  sexual  morality.  Dr.  Calderone  is  no 
absolutist.  "Do's"  and  "don'ts,"  she  believes, 
cannot  be  imposed  on  the  young  by  fiat.  They 
simply  won't  accept  them.  In  her  own  moral 
code  the  key  words  are  "exploitation""  and 
"responsibility."  Sex  with  no  object  except 
transient  physical  pleasure  she  scorns  as  the 
crassest  exploitation  of  one"s  partner.  A 
moral  person  considers  the  welfare  not  only 
of  the  opposite  sex  but  also  of  family  and 
society.  Though  Dr.  Calderone  feels  that  the 
odds  against  a  responsible,  meaningful  sex- 
ual relationship  outside  marriage  are  over- 
whelming, she  concedes  the  possibility.  "But 
(before  making  any  decision  on  the  subject] 
young  people  should  be  given  all  information 
and  help  to  make  a  good  decision." 

Discussing  different  sex-education  pro- 
grams. Dr.  Calderone  observes  pragmatically. 
"You  cannot  go  faster  In  the  community 
than  the  community  Itself  Is  willing  to  go.  If 
the  community  will  accept  something  at  the 
fifth-grade  level  only,  then  that  Is  the  level 
at  which  to  start.  .  .  .  We  shall  probably  get 
farther  If  we  allow  any  child  whose  parents 
seriously  disapprove  to  be  excused  from  those 
classes."  Such  accommodation,  however,  dis- 
tresses her.  "For  too  long."  she  complains, 
"we  have  listened  to  the  vociferous  minor- 
ity." 

Between  the  ideals  professed  by  sex  educa- 
tors and  the  practical  realities  of  the  school- 
room lies  a  wide  gap.  The  Anaheim  Union 
High  School  District,  with  Its  highly  touted 
"Family  Life  and  Sex  Education  Course."  In- 
volving about  32.000  teenagers,  is  a  siecus 
show  window.  Here,  siecus  representatives 
collaborated  with  local  planners.  The  regis- 
tered nurse  who  supervises  Family  Life,  Mrs. 
Sally  R.  Williams,  also  serves  as  a  siecus  di- 
rector. Many  other  schools  have  modeled 
their  programs  on  Anaheim's. 

In  line  with  siecus  philosophy.  Nurse  Wil- 
liams and  Superintendent  CcxJk  agree  that 
sex  education  can  scarcely  begin  too  soon. 
But  on  this  point  they  are  thwarted  by  the 
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fact  that  their  authority  extends  only  to  the 
high  schools,  whereas  Anaheim's  elementary 
schools  have  not  seen  fit  to  develop  a  prepara- 
tory program.  Consequently,  sex  education  In 
school  doesn't  begin  until  seventh  grade,  or 
about  age  13. 

The  course  calls  for  at  least  132  cl;issroom 
periods  during  the  six  remaining  years.  It"s 
all  spelled  out  for  the  teacher's  guidance  In  a 
290  page  manual.  Oiie  wonders,  liowcvcr, 
how  many  ninth-graders  are  likely  to  .swallow 
such  "facts"  as  these  presented  to  them 
under  the  headings.  Fact  One.  Fact  Two,  Fact 
Three,  etc.:  "One  of  the  chief  reasons  tor 
having  extramarital  relationships  is  to  im- 
press friends.  ...  In  premarital  .sex  rela- 
tions there  is  usually  little,  if  any,  concern 
for  the  other.  There  is  considerable  evidence 
to  prove  that  premarital  sex  relationships 
among  young  people—  except  where  |  they 
arel  honestly  engaged— are  often  dog-cat- 
doc;  propositions.  .  .  ." 

The  luanual  also  includes  a  number  of 
warnings  addressed  to  the  teacher — for 
example.  "It  Is  not  considered  appropriate  to 
have  the  cla.ss  label  the  parts  of  the  male  and 
female  anatomy  on  a  diagram."  Asked  why 
not.  when  the  illustrations  In  every  biology 
textbook  .are  labeled.  Mrs.  Wllllnm  replied. 
"It  would  upset  the  parents." 

Deference  to  parental  attitude::  also  ex- 
plains why  the  Anaheim  program,  like  many 
another,  violates  principles:  It  claims  to  honor. 
"We  won't  try  to  impose  !noral  .standards," 
runs  a  common  resolution.  "We'll  j^ive  our 
students  llie  whole,  true  picture  as  a  basis 
on  which  they  can  make  their  own  decl- 
.slons"  Actually,  the  teacher's  guidebook 
bristles  with  morallsms.  They  are  Implied  or 
explicit  in  suggested  tragic  case  histories  to 
leed  the  youngsters,  in  recommended  films 
and  texts.  In  loaded  questionnaires,  true- 
false  test;;  and  self-evaluation  charts.  A  great 
deal  of  the  verbiage  can  be  boiled  down  to  the 
r-ame  commandment  parents  have  always 
handed  their  children,  the  one  word  they 
really  want  the  schools  to  pass  on— "Ab- 
stain." To  reinforce  it,  the  same  old  scare 
techniques  are  resorted  to — "One  act  of  in- 
tercourse (even  If  it's  your  first  mistake)  can 
lead  to  an  unwanted  pregnancy." 

Student  reactions  to  Anaheim's  program 
vary  from  "The  best  and  most  helpful  course 
I've  had."  to  "Some  of  the  movies  you  have  to 
sit  through  look  so  ancient  they  just  make 
you  laugh.  How  can  you  take  the  moral  lesson 
seriously  when  the  girls  are  wearing  skirts 
down  to  their  ankles?" 

In  Evanston,  111.,  which  also  boasts  a  fa- 
mous sex-education  program,  a  junlor-hlgh- 
school  teacher  responds  to  the  frequent  ques- 
tion, "Why  is  premarital  sex  wrong?"  by 
handing  around  a  list  of  horrifying  statistics 
on  veneral  disease,  illegitimacy,  abortion,  and 
divorce. 

One  of  the  most  forthright  sex-education 
courses  is  offered  by  the  school  system  of 
Palo  Alto,  Calif.  This  Is  a  comparatively  .so- 
phisticated. high-Income  community,  in 
which  Stanford  University  faculty  members 
and  electronics  engineers  predominate. 

To  introduce  sex  education  in  the  Palo  Alto 
kindergartens,  teachers  occasionally  borrow 
babies  from  their  mothers  and  bathe  them  in 
class.  One  small  boy,  who  knew  the  right 
word  but  was  seeing  a  naked  male  infant  for 
the  first  time,  shouted  in  a  sunburst  of  happy 
comprehension,  "Look,  look,  another  penis!" 
Recently,  a  visitor  to  Palo  Alto  watched  an 
11 -year-old  girl  unselfconsciously  drawing  on 
a  blackboard  a  detailed  sectional  view  of  the 
male  sex  organs.  On  the  wall  of  a  senior  class- 
room hung  a  montage,  the  homework  as- 
signed to  a  17-year-old  student,  composed  of 
the  main  contraceptive  devices,  each  with  a 
neatly  typed  card  beneath,  explaining  how  It 
worked.  A  boy  the  same  age  read  the  class  a 
paper  he  had  written  which  summarized  the 
psychological,  legal  and  moral  aspects  of  ho- 
mosexuality. Questions  to  the  teacher  were 
sometimes  couched  In  the  language  of  the 
streets,  for  which  the  teacher,  when  respond- 
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tng.    would   CMually   tubatltuta   the   poUt« 
term*. 

Boya  and  glrla  study  togather.  and  much  of 
the  Instruction  comee  In  the  form  ot  general 
discussion  such  as  the  following.  In  which  a 
senior  class  took  up  one  of  the  great  sexual 
dlleoinias  of  youth.  As  the  teacher,  Robert 
Shreve.  framed  It.  "The  male's  sex  drive  at 
sixteen  or  seventeen  la  much  stronger  than 
the  female's.  She  wants  to  have  her  hand 
held,  not  necessarily  to  go  to  bed.  Is  this  a 
valid  observation?" 

•I  m  not  so  sure. "  said  a  boy  "Plenty  of 
girls  enjoy  sex.  It  depends  on  the  Individual. ' 

Another  boy:  "If  I  lUe  a  girl,  holding 
hands  Isn't  enough." 

"But  if  you  like  her."  said  a  third  boy.  "you 
don't  want  to  hurt  her.  do  you?" 

Shreve  put  In,  "When  a  boy  and  girl  are 
unaware  of  their  psychological  differences. 
It  can  make  serious  trouble  for  them,  can't 
It?" 

"Yes.  He  might  go  after  her  Just  for  sex." 

It  la  when  questions  about  birth  control 
arise  that  many  schools  suffer  their  worst 
lapses  from  honesty.  They  do  not  tell  the 
whole  truth.  Chicago,  for  example,  is  a  city 
where  petty  crooks,  counting  on  the  Ignor- 
ance of  youngsters,  hang  around  high 
schodls'.  peddling  contraceptive  pills  at  a 
dollar  >&cb.  with  the  promise  that  one  swal- 
lowed before  intercourse  guarantees  protec- 
tion. Yet  the  new  Chicago  sex-education  pro- 
gram excludes  the  subject  of  contraception 
altogether.  "Ask  your  minister  or  family  doc- 
tor." Is  the  customary  formula.  At  Evans- 
ton's  Nichols  Junior  High,  the  former  direc- 
tor of  physical  education.  Ronald  Thompson, 
saya  he  never  ducked  the  subject  of  birth- 
control  pills.  "The  main  thing  I  did."  he  ad- 
mits, "was  to  atress  their  unreliability." 
Oynecologlatea  Inalat.  however,  that  the  Pill, 
when  correctly  uaed.  has  proved  to  be  Just 
about  100  percent  effective. 

A  good  many  independent,  or  private, 
schools  also  accept  sex  education  as  their 
proper  concern;  indeed,  some  of  the  more 
progressive  private  schools  were  quietly  tak- 
ing It  up  long  before  the  present  frenzy  swept 
the  nation.  North  Shore  Country  Day  in  Wln- 
netka,  Ii:  .  for  example,  originated  a  pro- 
gram 32  years  ago.  which  it  recently  broad- 
ened In  scope  because,  as  Headmaster 
Nathaniel  S.  French  explains.  "It  seemed  to 
us  that  the  experience  of  our  students  in 
college  m'xst  reflect  their  secondary-school 
experience:  the  stories  of  male- female  rela- 
tionships in  the  most  prestigious  institutions 
dlstitrbed  us.  Then  we  found  that  In  our  own 
community  there  were  similar  tales  to  be 
told.  Lastly,  we  began  to  discover  relation- 
ships between  boys  and  girls  in  our  own 
school  which  demanded  that  the  problem  be 
reviewed.  Sadly,  we  had  to  admit  that  some 
individuals  had  suffered  hurt  which  might 
have  been  prevented." 

Because.  In  the  main,  they  have  small,  rel- 
atively homogeneous  enrollments  and  free- 
dom from  official  constraints,  and  can  offer 
the  kind  of  salaries  and  working  conditions 
that  attract  superior  teachers,  private  schools 
can  do  things  In  sex  education  that  are  Im- 
possible in  the  overcrowded,  understaffed, 
community-controlled  public  schools.  On  the 
whole,  private-school  programs  are  so  low- 
keyed  and  gradual  that  they  scarcely  qualify 
as  programs  at  all,  in  the  sizct7s  sense.  They 
are  inclined  to  avoid  using  the  sort  of  mi- 
nutely structured,  one-two-three  teach- 
ing manuals  put  together  by  the  planners, 
and  they  set  aside  no  special  classroom  period 
when  teacher  tells  Johnny,  in  effect,  "Now 
we  re  going  to  talk  about  sex."  They  prefer 
to  treat  the  subject  as  It  may  arise  naturally 
within  the  context  of  other  courses.  For  ex- 
ample, Mrs.  Allan  J.  Sanker.  who  heads  the 
English  department  at  Cincinnati's  Hillsdale 
School,  notes  that  The  Scarlet  Letter  affords 
an  opportunity  "to  give  consideration  to 
adultery  In  the  novel.  In  various  times  of 
history,  and  in  the  present  day." 
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Some  of  the  prlvate-achool  teachers  come 
up  with  highly  indlvlduaUstlc,  often  Im- 
promptu techniques.  When  a  young  married 
teacher  at  Shady  mil.  a  Cambridge.  Mass., 
day  school  (400  boys  and  girls,  ages  4  to  14) , 
reached  the  visible  stage  of  pregnancy — to 
the  fascination  of  her  five-year-old  pupils — 
she  began  to  use  her  own  unfolding  experi- 
ence to  explain  human  reproduction  to  them 
in  very  personal  terms 

The  countrywide  clamor  for  sex  education 
has  not  completely  drowned  out  the  protests 
of  a  dissenting  minority;  their  vehemence 
compensates  for  their  numerical  weakness. 
One  group  of  dissenters  Is  composed  of  the 
sort  of  die-hard  conservatives  who  oppose 
any  liberalizing  trend.  They  variously  pro- 
test that  sex  education  consumes  taxpayers' 
dollars  that  would  be  better  spent  improving 
conventional  teaching  facilities;  that  It  en- 
croaches on  areas  where  the  state  should 
never  tread;  that  It  misleads  immature  minds. 
A  second  group  is  made  up  of  educators 
and  psychologlsU  who,  while  not  opposing 
sex  education  in  principle,  object  to  the 
methods  employed. 

The  Anaheim  program,  for  example,  is 
under  constant  attack  from  local  conserva- 
tives. In  this  community,  where  92  percent 
of  the  parents  are  said  to  stand  solidly  be- 
hind Superintendent  Cook's  Family  Life  pro- 
gram, the  arch-conservative  local  newspaper, 
the  Bulletin,  keeps  up  a  relentless  drumfire 
of  criticism.  According  to  its  editor,  Sam 
Campbell,  the  premise  "that  sex  information 
is  the  pathway  to  morality  ...  If  pursued 
to  lU  raUonal  extremity,  would  elevate 
Sodom  to  the  Puritan  capital  of  the  universe 
and  substitute  Paris  for  Jerusalem  as  the 
Holy  City  " 

Ironically,  in  California,  where  public- 
school  sex  education  has  moved  farther  and 
faster  than  in  any  other  state,  one  of  the 
most  caustic  critics  is  the  states  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction.  Max  Rafferty. 
A  syndicated  columnist  on  the  side  (and 
now  a  candidate  for  the  US.  Senate) .  Rafferty 
headed  a  recent  column.  Who  Needs  More 
Sex  Education?  "How  can  the  schools  uni- 
laterally solve  a  problem  which  originates 
outside  the  schools  and  which  permeates 
society  as  a  whole? "  he  wrote.  "And  the 
answer  is :  They  cannot.  Only  when  we  adults 
.  set  a  decent  example  and  demand  decent 
behavior  from  the  young  will  children  start 
growing  up  to  become  the  kind  of  people 
we  want  them  to  be.  and  should  have  been 
ourselves." 

Some  of  the  sharpest  criticism  comes  from 
psychologists  and  psychoanalysts.  E>r.  Rhoda 
L.  Lorand,  a  noted  New  York  child  analyst, 
author  of  Love,  Sex  and  the  Teenager,  de- 
plores organized,  insistent  sex  education  for 
the  very  young.  "How  far  is  this  folly  going 
to  go?"  she  demands.  "They're  repeating  the 
same  mistake  the  Freudians  made  years  ago. 
The  rationale  then  was  that  since  repres- 
sions may  cause  neuroses,  get  rid  of  all  re- 
pressions. So  parents  made  a  point  of  calling 
their  children's  attention  to  sexual  matters, 
and  they  condoned  primitive  sexual  behavior. 
Yet  children  so  reared  often  developed  severe 
anxieties.  When  psychoanalyzed,  they  re- 
vealed the  damage  this  system  caused.  We 
know  now  that  the  sublimation  of  sexual 
curiosity  and  behavior  is  necessary  if  chil- 
dren are  to  acquire  Intellectual  training. 
Otherwise  they  might  play  sex  games  all  day 
long.  Sublimation,  in  fact,  is  the  price,  we 
must  pay  to  live  in  a  civilized  society.  Cram- 
ming sex  knowledge  down  kids'  throats  does 
not  promote  healthy  growth.  The  likely  effect 
is  more  anxiety,  not  leas." 

A  child's  spontaneous  questions  about  sex. 
Dr.  Lorand  agrees,  should  receive  straight- 
forward, honest  answers,  but  neither  teach- 
ers nor  parents  should  anticipate  curiosity. 
A  cardinal  Victorian  blunder  was  scaring 
children,  telling  them  they  were  evil  little 
monsters  for  Inquiring  into  such  dirty 
things.  Many  sex-education  programs,  In  Dr. 
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Lorand's  view,  commit  the  opposite  excess  by 
force-feeding  children  this  once-forbidden 
knowledge. 

She  further  challenges  the  propriety  of 
throwing  teen-age  boys  and  girls  together  In 
sex-education  classes,  asking,  "Why  not  let 
((irllsh  shyness  develop  Into  womanly  mod- 
esty?" Not  long  ago  a  sex-education  zealot 
arguing  that  co-ed  classes  made  for  natural- 
ness l)etween  the  sexes,  spoke  approvingly  of 
a  15- year-old  boy  who  remarked  to  the  girl 
beside  him.  "You  look  depressed  today.  Are 
you  menstruating?  Are  you  having  cramps?" 
"Now  wasn't  that  nice?"  commented  the  en- 
thusiast. "Didn't  that  show  understanding?" 
"Nice?"  retorted  Dr.  Lorand.  '"I  think  It  was 
an   atrocious   invasion   of   privacy." 

She  also  found  appalling  the  slides  used 
in  a  Westchester  County  elementary  school, 
which  show  dogs  copulating,  followed  by  a 
human  couple  under  bed  sheets,  as  a  re- 
corded voice  explains,  "Mummy  and  Daddy 
are  doing  the  same  thing  the  dogs  do." 

As  Dr.  Lorand  and  a  lot  of  her  colleagues 
see  it.  such  explicit  public  displays  inflict 
harm  by  creating  an  emotional  split — by 
arousing  sexual  excitement,  while  requiring 
its  immediate  suppression. 

Intense  sexual  curiosity  begins  at  about  the 
age  of  three,  psychologists  say;  children  start 
to  explore  their  own  bodies  and  also  try  to 
discover  how  other  people  are  made.  They 
want  to  watch  each  other  being  undressed 
and  bathed— a  natural  healthy  urge,  the  psy- 
chiatrists say.  Let  them  touch  themselves;  let 
them  watch.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that 
they  should  be  allowed  to  see  adults  In  the 
nude,  because  this  overstimulates  their  sexual 
curiosity.  When  a  child  attempts  to  do  so,  the 
parents  should  declare  their  preference  for 
privacy,  but  at  the  same  time  offer  to  explain 
whatever  the  child  wishes  to  know.  Around 
the  fifth  year,  sexual  curiosity,  If  not  over- 
stimulated,  will  normally  shift  to  other  areas, 
and  the  child  can  then  proceed  to  academic 
learning.  For  children  around  10 — no 
yoimger — the  school  can  usefully  provide  a 
limited  amount  of  uncomplicated,  direct 
teaching  in  preparation  for  puberty.  During 
the  teens  advanced  sex  education  can  be 
valuable. 

"If  parents  can't  talk  about  sex  comfort- 
ably to  their  children, "  Dr.  Lorand  concludes, 
"even  embarrassed  silence  may  be  less  In- 
Jurtous  than  exposing  them  to  an  ill-con- 
ceived school  program.  The  trouble  with  par- 
ents today  Is  that  they're  so  petrified  of  doing 
the  wrong  thing  they  tend  to  retreat  from 
in%-olvement  with  their  children." 

Among  the  experts  who  concur,  in  general, 
is  Dr.  E.  James  Lleberman.  a  psychiatrist  at 
the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health. 
"Don't  overwhelm  the  child,"  says  Dr.  Lleber- 
man. chief  of  the  Institute's  Center  for  Stud- 
ies of  Child  and  Family  Mental  Health.  "Even 
perfectly  accurate  information  can  ...  be 
disturbing  ...  if  the  child  is  not  ready  In- 
tellectually or  emotionally." 

If  the  present  frantic  scurry  to  set  up  new 
programs  subsides  without  falling  back  into 
apathy,  a  calm,  sane,  generally  applicable 
model  program  may  well  emerge.  But  for- 
midable obstacles  intervene.  One  of  these  is 
the  shortage  of  teachers.  There  are  scarce- 
ly enough  teachers  available  to  handle  the 
ordinary  "safe "  subjects,  let  alone  to  cope 
with  one  that  requires  the  sensitivity  and 
balance  needed  for  sex  education. 

A  more  formidable  obstacle  is  the  ram- 
pant controversy  over  the  meaning  and  pur- 
pose of  sex  education.  The  schools  are  still 
unsure  about  what  moral  values,  if  any, 
they  should  try  to  instill,  with  the  result 
that  they  tend  to  put  off  children  with 
eviislons.  half-truths  and  downright  false- 
hoods. In  this  uncertainty  lies  the  basic 
problem:  What  do  we  really  consider  Is  the 
purpose  of  sex  education?  What  do  we  really 
want  our  children  to  be  taught?  The  straight 
facts?  Well,  yes.  But  above  all  we  want  them 
to   avoid   premarital   sexual   relations,   don't 
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we?  And  Isn't  classroom  frankness  apt  to 
overstlmulate  them,  tempt  them  to  experi- 
ment? So  we  expect  the  teacher  to  mingle 
fact  with  propaganda,  maybe  throw  an  oc- 
casional scare  into  the  kids  by  stressing  the 
traditional  dangers  of  sexual  misconduct  — 
i.e.,  infection,  conception  and  detection. 

A  beleagured  West  Coast  high  school  prin- 
cipal summed  up  the  resulting  dilemma: 
"You  can't  sustain  any  kind  of  sex-education 
progThm  without  the  community's  support — 
which  Is  to  say,  the  parents'  support.  Un- 
happily, what  we  hope  to  accomplish  as  edu- 
cators, and  what  the  parents  demand  as 
parents,  are  oftett  miles  apart.  We're  really 
In  a  bind." 


A  FINANCIAL  EMERGENCY 


HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OP   CONNECTICtrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  25,  1968 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like 
to  submit  for  the  reading  of  my  col- 
leagues a  New  York  Times  story  and  edi- 
torial on  the  tax  measure  approved  by 
the  Congress  last  week  on  June  21. 

The  tax  increase  was  long  delayed  in 
coming — and  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
this  is  an  instance  in  which  the  Congress 
was  not  as  flexible  as  we  should  have 
been.  The  increase  was  needed  2  years 
ago.  The  medicine  would  not  have  been 
so  bitter  then  as  it  is  now. 

Tax  increases  are  never  popular,  but 
at  times  necessary;  and  it  was  this  nec- 
essity which  prevailed  despite  some 
clouded  hopes  that  somehow  things 
would  get  better  without  an  increase. 

The  New  York  Times  editorial  which 
follows  lends  a  fair  perspective  to  the 
2-year  struggle  and  a  few  hopes  for  the 
near  future.  The  article,  succeeding  the 
editorial  is  by  Edwin  L.  Dale.  Jr..  and 
speaks  of  the  financial  emergency  which 
finally  required  the  vote. 

The  material  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  June  21,  1968) 
A  Financial  Emergency  :  House  Takes  the 

UNPOPtTLAR    Tax    Path    Because    National 

Interest  Is  Intolved 

( By  Edwin  L.  Dale,  Jr.) 

Washington,  June  20. — A  financial  emer- 
gency is  difficult  to  feel,  see  or  even  under- 
stand, especially  when  it  is  as  much  poten- 
tial as  actual.  But  a  sense  of  impending  fi- 
nancial emergency,  to  go  with  the  rest  of 
the  nation's  troubles,  was  the  reason  why  a 
majority  In  the  House  voted  today  to  raise 
the  people's  taxes. 

It  is  about  the  most  unpopular  vote  that 
a  Congressman  can  cast.  Every  one  in  the 
House  is  up  for  re-election  this  year,  and 
the  tax  bill,  with  its  associated  expenditure 
reduction,  has  become  entangled  emotion- 
ally with  the  war  in  Vietnam,  aid  to  the  poor 
and  other  deep-seated  issues. 

Pundits  had  argued  for  months  that  the 
closer  to  election  the  vote  came,  the  more 
likely  the  tax  increase  was  to  be  defeated. 

But  it  passed,  for  a  reason  familiar  to  long- 
time observers  otf  Congress:  When  the  na- 
tional Interest  or  safety  is  fairly  clearly  at 
stake,  a  majority  in  Congress  is  willing  to 
take  the  unpopular  path. 

An  example  often  cited  is  the  Marshall 
plan  in  1948.  Foreign  aid  was  unfamiliar  and 
had  little  popular  support.  But  Congress  ac- 
cepted the  view  that  the  economic  recovery 
of  Europe  was  imperative  in  order  to  prevent 
chaos  and  a  probable  Communist  takeover, 
which  would  have  threatened  the  whole  of 
postwar  foreign  policy. 
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signal  of  emergency 

To  some  members,  the  signal  of  the  cvirrent 
emergency  was  the  gold  crisis  of  last  March. 

To  some  it  was  the  rise  of  interest  rates  to 
levels  not  seen  in  a  century. 

To  others  it  was  the  evidence — as  distinct 
from  the  prediction — that  prices  were  rising 
far  more  rapidly  than  in  earlier  years  of  the 
decade. 

To  almost  all  there  was  the  "big  num- 
ber"—a  budget  deficit  of  more  than  $20- 
blllion 

To  busy  and  ixilitlcally  preoccupied  men 
these  matters  were  not  always  of  immediate 
attention  and  concern.  Not  many  members 
of  Congress  know  yesterday's  London  gold 
price  or  read  the  daily  bond  market  column. 
The  process  by  which  the  sen.se  of  emer- 
gency arose  In  them  included  a  great  deal  of 
persuasion  by  the  Johnson  Administration 
and  others. 

The  {>ersuaslon  In  good  part,  amounted  to 
a  process  of  calling  attention  to  the  facts — 
obscxire  ones  such  as  interest  rates  and  bond 
prices. 

"In  the  end,"  said  one  House  members  re- 
cently, "most  of  us  became  persuaded  that 
the  one  thing  this  country  has  going  for  it — 
our  prosperity — was  In  Jeopardy.  No  one  coxild 
prove  it,  but  the  case  was  pretty  impres- 
sive." 

The  process  Involved  a  great  deal  of  bar- 
gaining, particularly  over  the  degree  of  ex- 
penditure reduction  that  would  accompany 
the  tax  increase.  The  bargaining  lOok  .so  Ion? 
that  some  financial  men  are  afraid  the  tax 
bill  may  have  come  too  late.  But  the  com- 
promise it  produced  is  classic. 

The  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  the  N.itional  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers fought  hard  for  a  larger  expenditure 
reduction  than  the  $6-bllllon  achieved.  In 
the  end  they  were  sending  telegrams  to  the 
members  urging  support  of  the  bill. 

President  Johnson  fought  hard  for  no  ex- 
penditure reduction  at  all.  In  the  end  he 
publicly  accepted  the  final  version  and  sent 
his  indefatigable  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Henry  H.  Fowler,  on  an  umpteenth  round  of 
personal  visits  to  the  members  to  describe, 
yet  again,  the  dangers  of  failure  to  raise 
taxes. 

The  President,  unannounced,  called  groups 
of  Democrats  to  the  White  House  to  make  the 
case,  usually  in  the  evening  and  usually  with 
his  chief  budget  and  economic  advisers  pres- 
ent. At  one  crucial  session,  in  late  April,  he 
bargained  with  the  five  key  Democrats  con- 
cerned about  the  spending  issue. 

There  was  clearly  no  great  popular  outcry 
for  the  bill,  as  in  the  current  case  of  gun 
controls,  though  there  was  much  letter- 
writing  by  business  and  financial  groups  and 
advocacy  in  speeches  and  otherwise  by  com- 
munity leaders.  One  way  or  another,  a  ma- 
jority of  members  became  persuaded  by 
somewhat  sophisticated  argument  more  than 
by  emotion  or  by  "arm-twisting." 

A  few  comments,  made  in  recent  weeks  in 
circumstances  that  were  not  designed  for  di- 
rect attribution,  are  revealing: 

A  member  from  North  Carolina:  "I  began 
to  smell  that  the  nation  was  in  trouble  finan- 
cially last  fall,  but  I  knew  that  we  in  Con- 
gress wouldn't  do  a  damn  thing  then.  I  felt 
all  along  we'd  have  to  do  it.  though." 

DEPRESSION    FEARED 

An  urban  member  from  Pennsylvania:  '  My 
poor  people  don't  like  it  because  of  the  spend- 
ing cuts,  and  the  same  goes  for  some  of  the 
unions  and  so  on.  But  I  have  become  per- 
suaded that  without  It  we  could  have  a  major 
depression,  and  then  where  would  they  be?" 

A  member  from  Oklahoma:  "We're  in  a 
mess.  There  are  some  parts  of  the  bill  I  don't 
like  at  all.  but  I  can't  see  the  dollar  go  down 
the  drain." 

A  member  from  Indiana:  "I  could  even  lose 
the  election  on  this  issue.  But  what  the  hell 
am  I  elected  for.  in  the  last  analysis,  if  I  don't 
do  what  is  right?" 
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In  a  complex  and  cynical  world,  the  ex- 
planation of  today's  vote  is  as  simple  as  that. 
A  majority  of  members  thought  it  was  right. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  June  "21.  1968| 
Fiscal  Hurdle 
With  yesterday's  aflirmative  vote  in  the 
House,  the  bill  combining  the  10  per  cent  tax 
surcharge  and  the  $6-biIlion  reduction  In 
Federal  spending  has  surmovmted  the  mopt 
serious  hurdle  in  the  long  and  tortuous 
obstacle  course  that  has  bedeviled  and  de- 
layed it.  At  long  liist.  fipxlble  fiscal  policy 
will  have  a  chance  to  work. 

Unfortimatcly,  this  vital  experiment  in 
economic  flexibility  is  coming  at  least  two 
years  to  late.  The  Administration  was  remis.s 
in  failing  to  demand  a  tax  increase  in  1960 
when  positive  action  could  have  contained 
inflationary  pressure  and  strengthened  the 
international  position  of  the  dollar.  And  Con- 
gress was  equally  at  fault  in  not  pressing  for 
spending  cuts  before  the  budget  had  soared 
out  of  control. 

Nevertheless,  the  compromise  program 
finally  accepted  by  the  House  is  still  vitally 
needed  If  only  for  its  .symbolic  significance. 
The  resort  to  unpopular  but  responsible  fiscal 
action  cannot  repair  the  damage  already 
done  to  the  domestic  economy  or  to  the 
stability  of  the  dollar,  but  it  does  demon- 
.strate  that  Congress  is  anxlovis  to  prevent 
further  deterioration. 

A  much  more  modest  dose  of  restraint 
would  have  sufficed  if  action  had  been  taken 
earlier.  Now,  the  combined  package  may  be 
effective  only  in  halting  the  upward  climb 
of  interest  rates  and  stemming  the  soaring 
outflow  of  dollars. 

The  threat  that  it  might  also  result  in  a 
cutback  in  Federal  outlays  for  needed  .social 
services  has  been  allayed  by  Representative 
Wilbur  Mills  pledge  that  there  will  be  no 
reductions  in  spending  for  welfare  and  urban 
programs.  The  hope  must  now  be  that  Con- 
gress will  make  sensible  and  overdue  reduc- 
tions in  other  civilian  and  non-Vietnam  de- 
fense projects  and  thus  permit  increased  re- 
sources to  combat  poverty  and  urban  decay. 
One  danger  in  the  House's  Ijelated  action 
is  that  fiscal  restraint  will  reinforce  the  slow- 
ing down  of  the  economic  advance  after  the 
unsustainable  pace  of  the  last  six  months. 
That  could  mean  fewer  jobs  and  a  shrinking 
of  opportunities  for  those  seeking  work.  But 
a  faltering  of  the  economy  can  be  reversed 
by  stimulatory  fiscal  action.  What  could  not 
be  risked  was  the  speed-up  of  the  inflation- 
ary spiral  and  aggravation  of  the  payments 
deficits  that  seemed  in  prospect  if  the  House 
had  continued  to  dawdle. 

Once  spending  is  imder  control  and  taxes 
increase,  it  will  lie  easier  to  work  out  a 
thoroughgoing  program  of  expenditure  and 
tax  reform.  This  will  be  the  task  of  the  next 
Administration  and  Congress.  But  it  cannot 
be  accomplished  until  the  present  bill  wins 
final  passage  and  becomes  the  law  of  the 
land. 


TO^!ORROW'S  TRANSPORTATION 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  25,  1968 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  12, 
President  Johnson  sent  Congress  a  re- 
ix)rt  titled  "Tomorrow's  Transportation: 
New  Systems  for  the  Urban  Future,"  the 
result  of  an  18-month  study  by  the  De- 
partment of  Hbusing  and  Urban  Envel- 
opment. It  was  authorized  by  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Urban  Ma.ss  Transportation 
Act  of  1966.  During  this  period,  I  have 
worked  closely  with  Charles  M.   Haar, 
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Assistant  Secretary  for  Metropolitan 
Development,  who  directed  the  study.  In 
my  judgment,  this  report  is  an  outstand- 
ing achievement  in  carrying  out  the  man- 
date of  Congress.  It  represents  the  first 
major  specific  effort  to  formulate  a  com- 
prehensive urban  transportation  re- 
search and  demonstration  program  to 
help  ease  the  problems  of  all  Americans 
who  live  in.  or  commute  to  work  to.  our 
cities. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues. 
I  include  the  President's  statement,  the 
statement  of  Secretary  Rol>ert  C.  Weav- 
er, and  an  editorial  endorsing  the  study 
from  the  June  16.  1968.  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post; 

President  Johnson  today  sent  to  Congress 
a  summary  report  of  a  major  study  which 
recommends  a  program  of  transportation 
research  and  development  to  ease  the  prob- 
lems of  Americans  who  live  in  or  commute 
to  work  In  cities. 

Developed  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  It  is  the 
first  major  Federal  effort  to  formulate  a 
comprehensive  urban  transportation  re- 
search, development  and  demonstration 
program. 

As  a  part  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1968.  the  President  re- 
quested a  research  and  development  pro- 
gram for  urban  mass  transportation  of  $25 
million  to  maintain  the  momentum  of  this 
study.  In  addition,  he  requested  Increased 
funds  for  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Program  at  a  level  of  (230  million  for  Fiscal 
1970  to  help  local  governments  Implement 
many  of  these  Ideas. 

The  Senate  has  approved  these  requests, 
and  the  BUI  is  now  under  consideration  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

New  systems  for  meeting  urban  travel 
needs  ranging  from  those  of  the  pedestrian 
to  those  of  the  air  traveler  and  improve- 
ments In  existing  service  and  facilities,  new 
and  Improved  system  components,  and  new 
and  Improved  methods  of  planning  and  op- 
erating urban  transportation  systems  are 
reviewed. 

For  the  future,  the  new  systems  study 
found  many  promising  technologies  which 
should  be  further  explored,  such  as  automa- 
tic controls  for  vehicles  and  entire  move- 
ment systems:  new  kinds  of  propulsion, 
energy  and  power  transmission:  new  guide- 
way  and  suspension  components:  innovations 
in  tunneling:  and  the  application  of  these 
potentials  for  movement  of  goods  as  well  as 
people. 

The  promising  new  systems  discussed  In 
the  suoun.-iry  report  are : 

Dial-a-Bus:  A  bus  type  of  system  activated 
on  demand  of  the  potential  pivssengers,  per- 
haps by  telephone,  after  which  a  computer 
logs  the  calls,  origins,  destinations,  location 
of  vehicles  and  number  of  passengers,  and 
then  selects  the  vehicle  and  dispatches  it. 

Personnel  Rapid  Transit:  Small  vehicles, 
traveling  over  exclusive  rights-of-way.  auto- 
matically routed  from  origin  to  destination 
over  a  network  guideway  system,  primarily 
to  serve  low-  to  medium-population  density 
areas  of  metropolis. 

Dual  Mode  Vehicle  Systems:  Small  vehicles 
which  can  be  individually  driven  and  con- 
verted from  street  travel  to  travel  on  auto- 
matic guideway  networks. 

Automated  Dual  Mode  Bus:  A  large  ve- 
hicle system  which  would  combine  the  high- 
speed capacity  of  a  rail  system  operating  on 
its  private  right-of-way  with  the  fiexibllity 
and  adaptability  of  a  city  bus. 

Pallet  or  Ferry  Systems;  An  alternative 
to  dual  mode  vetilcle  systems  is  the  u.se  of 
pallets  to  carry  (or  ferry)  conventional  auto- 
mobiles, minibuses,  or  freight  automatically 
on  high-speed  guldeways. 
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Fast  Intraurban  Transit  Links:  Automat- 
ically controlled  vehicle  capable  of  operat- 
ing either  Independently  or  coupling  into 
trains,  serving  metropolitan  area  travel  needs 
between  major  urban  nodes. 

New  Systems  for  Major  Activity  Centers; 
Continuously  moving  belts:  capsule  transit 
systems,  some  on  guldeways.  perhaps  sus- 
pended above  city  streets. 

Other  proposals  of  more  general  application 
were  considered  to  Improve  fare  collection 
methods,  security  of  'passengers  and  oper- 
ators, methods  for  communicating  station 
and  passenger  information,  and.  of  particu- 
lar significance,  management  and  operation 
of  urban  transit  systenis. 

In  transmitting  the  summary  report,  en- 
titled Tomorrow's  Transportation:  New  Sys- 
tems for  the  Urban  Future,  to  the  Congress. 
President  Johnson  commended  It  for  study 
"by  the  Congress  and  the  concerned  Federal. 
State  and  local  agencies." 

"It  provides  a  good  foundation  for  deci- 
sions upon  the  program  of  research  and  de- 
velopment required  to  develop  the  needed 
new  systems  of  transportation  for  our 
crowded  metropolitan  areas."  the  President 
said. 

WEAVm  LaCDS  STt7DT  AS  Majos  Eitobt  To 
Improve   Transpobtation    Technolocy 

Secretary  Robert  C.  Weaver  of  the  US.  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
today  lauded  the  recommendations  released 
by  President  Johnson  calling  for  a  compre- 
hensive program  of  research  and  development 
In  all  aspects  of  urban  transportation. 

The  Secretary  said  the  recommendations, 
contained  in  a  far-reaching  report  for  im- 
proved urban  transportation  entitled  "To- 
morrow's Transportation;  New  Systenu  for 
the  Urban  Future."  reflects  "the  concern  of 
the  Administration  for  cities  and  their  people, 
as  well  as  (or  their  transportation." 

The  research  and  development  program 
outlined  in  the  report  would  cost  several  hun- 
dred million  dollars  over  the  next  few  years. 
It  was  developed  by  HUD  during  an  18-month 
"new  systems  study"  of  urban  transportation 
as  directed  by  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Amendments  of  1966. 

"Throughout."  Secretary  Weaver  said,  "our 
concern  has  been  to  relate  technology  and 
scientific  innovation  as  closely  as  possible  to 
the  present  and  desired  shape  of  our  cities 
and  the  Improved  quality  of  life  of  urban 
residents. 

"The  role  of  the  recommended  program  is 
stressed  as  only  one  of  a  number  of  tools 
needed  to  bring  better  cities  into  existence  in 
the  future  through  an  orderly  process  of 
ameliorating  the  urban  difficulties  of  the  pres- 
ent. While  urban  transportation  research,  de- 
velopment and  demonstration  alone  cannot 
solve  our  current  urban  problems  or  bring 
about  our  desired  future  cities,  it  Is  an  in- 
dispensable Instrument  for  our  efforts  to 
reach  these  goals." 

He  added;  "This  summary  report  should 
be  viewed  as  the  flrst  major  effort  to  formu- 
late a  comprehensive  urban  transportation 
research,  development  .ind  demonstration 
program.  The  program,  its  focus  and  objec- 
tives,  will  evolve  as  it  is  carried  out. 

'This  evolution  must  be  consonant  with 
research,  development,  demonstration  and 
implementation  programs  in  all  aspects  of 
urban  service,  facilities  and  development.  It 
is  our  hope  that  we  have  been  as  success- 
t\\  in  our  effort  as  the  Congress  was  far- 
sighted  in  requesting  that  this  effort  be  un- 
dertaken." 

In  brief,  the  study  found  that  progress 
in  urban  transportation  technology,  could  be 
greatly  enhanced  and  accelerated  by  vigor- 
ous leadership  of  the  Federal  Government — 
in  cooperation  with  the  private  industries 
concerned — using  a  systematic,  carefully  de- 
signed, and  reasonably  funded  research  and 
development  program  as  the  major  guiding 
stimulus. 
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The  capacity  and  the  capabilities  of  Amer- 
ican Industry  and  private  enterprise  stand 
ready.  The  scientific  and  technical  man- 
power needed  for  increased  research  and 
analysis  in  the  field  of  urban  transporta- 
tion is  available.  But  a  stimulus  Is  needed  to 
progress,  to  prevent  future  neglect  of  Intra- 
lu-ban  transportation  technology  and  sys- 
tems, and  to  develop  means  by  which  this 
progress  can  contribute  to  the  quality  of 
urban  life. 

A  part  of  "Tomorrow's  Transportation" 
examines  the  promise  of  existing  technolo- 
gies to  improve  present  urban  transporta- 
tion systems.  It  identifies  some  exciting 
short-run  Improvements  that  could  be  un- 
dertaken. 

But  beyond  Immediate  improvements,  Sec- 
retary Weaver  noted,  this  report  projects  a 
continuing  research  and  development  effort 
which  could  turn  innovation  Into  applica- 
tion, and  accelerate  transit  technology  in  a 
careful  and  deliberate,  rather  than  acci- 
dental way. 

The  effort  would  Involve  these  areas;  Im- 
proved analysis,  planning,  and  operating 
methods:  immediate  system  Improvements; 
components  for  future  systems;  and  the  de- 
velopment of  entirely  new  systems  for  the 
future. 

Major  objectives  of  the  New  Systems  Study 
are; 

To  achieve  equality  of  access  to  urban 
educational,  job,  and  cultural  opportunities; 
to   Improve   the  quality  of   transit  services: 

To  relieve  traffic  congestion;  to  enhance  ef- 
ficiency In  the  use  of  equipment  and  fa- 
cilities: 

To  achieve  more  efficient  urban  land  use; 
to  provide  cleaner,  quieter,  and  more  at- 
tractive public  transportation: 

To  provide  more  alternatives  to  urban  res- 
idents in  mode  and  style  of  urban  living; 

And  to  permit  orderly  Improvements  of 
urgent  transportation  problems  without  pre- 
empting long-range  solutions  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

I  From  the  Washington  Post,  June  16.  19681 
The  Future  of  Urban  Transit 

Considering  the  state  of  urban  transporta- 
tion in  the  country,  the  proposals  made  to 
Congress  by  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  are  modest.  It  has  rec- 
ommended that  the  Federal  Government 
spend  about  a  billion  dollars  over  five  years 
in  a  program  of  research  and  development 
aimed  at  finding  and  demonstrating  better 
ways  of  moving  people  In  and  around  cities. 
Although  there  is  little  hope  for  much  of  a 
beginning  on  such  a  program  in  a  year  of 
economy.  Congress  ought  to  begin  a  serious 
study  of  this  recommendation.  In  light  of 
the  billions  of  Federal  dollars  poured  Into 
Intercity  highways  and  the  billions  spent 
each  year  on  military  research  and  develop- 
ment, HUD'S  request  Is  remarkably  small. 

The  problem,  of  course.  Is  fantastically 
large.  It  is  now  estimated  that  about  150  mil- 
lion Americans  live  in  urban  areas,  almost 
twice  as  many  as  lived  in  such  areas  In  1940. 
Yet.  the  number  of  passengers  carried  by 
urban  public  transit  (excluding  commuter 
railroads)  fell  36  per  cent  between  1940  and 
1966.  The  resulting  congestion  of  highways, 
growth  of  parking  facilities,  rising  level  of  air 
pollution,  and  Increased  strain  of  the  human 
nervous  system  are  known  to  anyone  who 
comes  in  contact  with  a  city. 

The  HUD  report  says  that  $50  billion,  most 
of  It  state  and  local  funds,  will  be  spent  on 
urban  freeways  and  mass  transit  systems  In 
the  next  ten  years.  Since  this  will  be  spent 
on  a  clty-by-clty  basis,  it  is  luillkely  that 
there  will  be  any  major  breakthroughs  in 
methods  of  moving  people  because  a  single 
city  cannot  take  a  chance  on  an  unproved 
system.  The  role  the  Federal  Government 
ought  to  play,  as  HUD  recommends,  Is  to  de- 
velop a  range  of  new  systems  which  will  give 
cities  a  choice  of  new  and  better  methods 
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instead  of  merely  refinements  on  existing 
Ideas  about  buses,  subways  and  trains. 

Among  the  systems  HUD  would  like  to  try 
to  develop  Is  one  that  would  have  small 
vehicles  moved  along  high-speed  networks; 
the  passengers  would  enter  the  car,  push  the 
button  for  the  station  he  wished  to  reach, 
and  sit  back  until  his  car  reached  that  sta- 
tion where  It  would  be  automatically 
switched  off  the  main  track.  A  variant  of 
this  would  allow  the  commuter  to  drive  the 
vehicle  home  and  bring  It  back  the  follow- 
ing morning.  Another  system  would  allow 
persons  in  low-density  areas  to  summon  a 
bus  to  their  door  by  telephone.  A  third 
would  consist  of  pallets  onto  which  an  auto- 
mobile could  be  driven  and  then  speeded 
automatically  down  a  track  to  its  destina- 
tion. There  are  several  others. 

Some  of  the  Ideas  may  sound  far-fetched 
but  HUD  insists  they  appear  to  be  techni- 
cally and  economically  feasible.  What  it 
wants  is  funds  to  prove  that  they  are.  Since 
the  alternative  to  new  nnrf  better  ways  of 
transportation  inside  urban  area.s  Is  strangu- 
lation and  suffocation  of  those  areas  by  auto- 
mobiles, it  Is  about  time  a  serious  search  for 
those  ways  began. 


JOHN  ECONOMY 


HON.  L  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or   SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  25,  1968 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
herewith  an  article  from  the  Savannah 
Morning  NewB  concerning  the  passing  of 
one  of  the  dearest  persons  who  ever 
lived  on  this  earth — a  man  who  not  only 
realized  the  American  dream  but  in- 
stilled it  in  others.  He  not  only  enjoyed 
the  American  way  of  life — he  defended  it. 
His  affection  for  his  adopted  country 
transcended  all  things.  He  demanded 
and  exercised  love  of  law  and  devotion 
to  its  precepts.  There  was  no  greater 
American.  There  was  no  better  friend. 
The  article  follows: 

(From  the  Savannah    (Ga.)    Morning  News, 

June  22.  1968] 

BEAuroRT  Has  Lost  a  Beloved  Cftizen 

(By  JlmLitUejohn) 

Bkaxtport.  3.C. — Mr.  John  left  us  this 
week — and  we  all  feel  just  a  little  poorer  be- 
cause of  it. 

I  am  speaking,  of  course,  of  John  Paul 
Economy,  restaurateur,  civic  leader  and 
friend  of  both  the  mighty  and  the  not-so- 
mighty. 

An  immigrant  to  this  country  after  he  was 
grown.  Mr.  Joihn  was  the  embodiment  of 
the  American  dream  of  the  first  half  of  this 
century.  He  came  from  the  oppression  and 
poverty  of  his  native  Greece  and  made  not 
only  a  financial  success  In  America,  but 
became  a  f>art  of  It  In  all  of  its  facets. 

Actually,  though  we  mourn  his  passing,  Mr. 
John  lives  on  among  us.  Physically  in  the 
presence  of  his  family  and  spiritually  as  part 
of  the  community  he  helped  to  build. 

Stories  will  be  told  for  years  to  come  about 
his  "Sea  View"  restaurant  on  Bay  Street  that 
I  was  never  fortunate  enough  to  visit.  Hu- 
morous stories  about  Mr.  John  and  his  friends 
are  already  a  part  of  Beaufort  legend — and 
although  some  say  he  had  little  sense  of 
humor.  I  think,  perhaps  that  that  is  the  way 
he  would  like  to  be  remembered.  Arguing 
with  his  good  friend  Ed  McTeer.  strolling 
and  discussing  politics  with  Mendel  Rivers, 
preparing  his  special  "gravy"  and  generally 
enjoying  life  In  the  pleasant  location  of 
Beaufort. 
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One  story  that  Is  told  about  Mr.  John  may 
be  apocalyphal,  but  It  seems  to  tell  much 
about  his  sense  of  humor  that  some  say  he 
did  not  posesss.  He  reportedly  told  it  on  him- 
self on  several  occasions. 

The  time  was  during  the  late  1930s  and  Mr. 
John  had  gone  down  to  the  restaurant,  as 
was  his  custom,  early  in  the  morning  to  start 
the  coffee. 

A  burly  truckdriver  came  and  knocked  on 
the  door  and  Mr.  John  let  him  in,  although 
it  was  before  opening  hours.  Tlie  driver 
demanded  breakfast  in  a  rough  lone  of  voice 
and  Mr.  John  eyed  the  pistol  on  his  belt  and 
decided  not  to  argue. 

He  fixed  the  ham  and  csgs,  hotcakes  and 
mountains  of  to.Tst  requested  by  the  man  and 
then  went  on  with  his  other  duties.  The  man 
then  began  lowrating  another  restaurant 
owner  up  the  road  who  had  cliari^ed  him  the 
outrageous  sum  of  30  cents  for  bre:ikfast  the 
day  before.  "You  know,"  the  fellow  said,  "I 
ought  to  go  back  up  tliere  and  shoot  liim 
for  being  such  a  blankety-blank  crook."  The 
man  then  stood  up  and  came  to  the  cash 
register  to  pay  his  bill.  "How  much  do  I  owe 
you?  he  asked.  "Would  15  cents  be  too 
much?"  Mr.  John  asked  back. 

In  1952  Mr.  John  and  a  few  of  his  friends 
founded  "The  Economy  Club"  in  Beaufort 
and  drew  its  name,  according  to  Prank  Ram- 
sey, from  its  creed,  which  was  "economy  In 
government."  Chances  are  that  Mr.  John's 
adopted  last  name  had  much  to  do  with  that 
creed,  however.  At  any  rate,  the  club  pros- 
pered and  flowered,  and  although  it  barred 
"politicians  and  lawyers"  from  its  member- 
ship, it  became  an  effective  force  in  the  social 
and  F>ol'tlcal  life  of  the  community,  and  re- 
laxed its  rules  occasionally  to  take  in  such 
non-politicians  as  Mr.  John's  life-long  friend 
Bep.  L.  Mendel  Rivers. 

Rivers'  friendship  for  Mr.  John  was  well- 
known  and  it  was  no  surprise  that  the  busy 
Congressman  shelved  all  other  business  this 
week  in  order  to  attend  Mr.  John's  funeral 
as  the  chief  honorary  pallbearer. 

Tlie  nation  of  Greece  has  been  generous 
in  its  gifts  to  the  world — gifts  of  ideas  and 
of  men— and  although  we  are  saddened  by 
his  loss,  we  are  proud  that  Greece  gave  us 
the  life  of  John  Economy — and  that  he  chose 
to  spend  a  large  part  of  It  in  Beaufort. 


H.R.  10480— REGARDING  PENALTIES 
FOR  THE  DEFILEMENT  AND  DES- 
ECRATION OP  THE  FLAG  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  20,  1968 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  laud  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Senate  in  unanimously  pass- 
ing H.R.  10480,  which  outlaws  defilement 
and  desecration  of  the  flag  of  the  United 
States.  Let  this  clear  display  of  una- 
nimity demonstrate  the  belief,  com- 
monly held  by  this  Nation's  loyal  citi- 
zens, that  disgrace  of  the  flag  is  an  in- 
sult to  the  American  Nation,  and  to  all 
the  ideals  this  great  democracy 
cherishes.  Let  this  show  that  the  im- 
pression that  may  have  been  given 
abroad  represents  but  a  minute  minority 
of  American  opinion. 

As  a  longtime  advocate  of  this  legisla- 
tion and  as  a  sponsor  of  the  House  bill, 
I  welcome  the  acticm  by  the  Senate  with 
special  gratification,  and  trust  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  will  now  give  a  re- 
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sounding  endorsement  of  the  Senate 
action  by  overwhelmingly  approving  the 
Senates  slightly  amended  version  of  the 
bill. 

Tills  long-overdue  legislation  plugs  a 
glarinr;  omission  in  the  Federal  law 
which  has  never  made  it  a  crime  to  de- 
file, desecrate,  or  bum  the  American  flag. 

It  is  repugnant  to  me  that  the  attitude 
of  permissiveness  that  has  permeated 
certain  segments  of  our  society  allows 
some  of  these  acts  committed  against  the 
flag  to  be  condoned  under  the  guise  of 
dis.sent.  I  do  not  classify  burning  the  flag 
as  dissent.  I  do  not  call  defiling  the  flag 
an  expression  of  freedom.  I  call  many  of 
the  acts  we  are  witnessing  outright  tiea- 
scn,  and  we  have  been  "mollycoddlin.r;" 
the  perpetiatois  of  these  incidents  too 
long. 

I  am  sure  that  you  felt  as  disgusted 
as  I  did — that  your  stomachs  turned  as 
mine  did — at  the  sight  of  those  so-called 
demonstrators  last  year  who  defiantly 
burned  the  American  flag  in  Central 
Park  before  a  television  audience  of 
countless  millions.  Similar  acts  of  dese- 
cration have  become  familiar  sights  these 
past  2  years — and,  yet,  what  is  being  done 
about  it? 

Believe  it  or  not,  we  have  had  no  Fed- 
eral laws  in  this  country  making  .such 
acts  of  defiling  the  flag  a  crime.  Oh,  tD 
be  sure,  there  are  State  laws,  but  most  of 
these  are  weak,  difficult  to  enforce,  and, 
more  often  than  not,  offenders,  if  they  re- 
ceive any  punishment  at  all,  get  off 
with  a  token  flne.  Some  States  have 
meaningless  laws,  like  Indiana,  which  has 
a  maximum  penalty  of  a  $5  flne.  Can 
you  imagine  that?  Defiling,  degrading, 
desecrating  the  symbol  of  our  Nation, 
and  one  can  get  away  with  it  altogether, 
or  may  get  by  with  a  $5  fine. 

Tills  is  dead  wrong.  I  say  such  offenses 
should  be  violations  of  Federal  law — the 
flag  is  our  national  emblem  representing 
the  national  unity  of  our  50  States,  and 
its  desecration  should  be  a  national  crime 
and  the  penalties  should  be  stiff — at  least 
a  fine  of  $1,000  and  a  year  in  prison. 

For  years  I  have  sponsored  bills  along 
these  lines  and  early  in  1967.  I  joined 
with  an  able  and  distinguished  colleague 
from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Rocdebush]  in  spon- 
soring the  legislation  which  passed  the 
House  on  June  20,  1967,  1  year  to  the 
day  before  it  was  reported  out  of  the 
Senate  Judiciaiy  Committee.  The  bill  has 
now  pa.ssed  the  Senate  with  two  minor 
amendments,  which  I  wholeheartedly 
endorse.  The  purpose  of  one  amendment, 
by  inserting  the  word  "knowingly,"  is  to 
make  clear  that  knowledge  and  intent 
must  be  present  to  constitute  a  criminal 
act;  and  the  second  amendment,  which 
inserts  the  word  "burning,"  is  to  make 
clear  the  bill  prosci-ibes  public  burning 
of  the  fiag  along  with  other  contemptu- 
ous acts  of  destruction. 

I  feel  certain  that  when  we  approve 
this  fiag  bill,  the  provisions  of  this  legis- 
lation will  provide  standards  for  a  num- 
ber of  States  to  amend  their  own  statutes 
to  make  the  penalty  for  desecrating  the 
flag  more  nearly  fit  the  crime. 

Thus,  a  twofold  purpose  will  be  served 
when  this  bill  is  passed.  A  strong,  effec- 
tive legal  machinery  for  Federal  prosecu- 
tion of  desecrators  of  our  flag  will  be 
established,  with  tough  penalties  and  en- 
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forcement  provisions,  and.  at  the  same 
time,  a  model  code  will  be  available  tor 
the  States  to  follow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust  that  we  will  ap- 
prove this  bill,  which  places  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  primary  position  it 
should  hold,  as  the  defender  of  our 
national  emblem,  and  provides  effective 
enforcement  features  and  meaningful 
punishment  for  willful  violators. 


CONGRESSMAN  BOB  ECKHARDT 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  25.  1968 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of 
us  from  Texas  who  have  had  the  great 
privilege  of  serving  in  the  State  legisla- 
ture of  our  State  are  well  aware  of  the 
record  of  achievement  of  one  of  our  il- 
lustrious colleagues.  Representative  Bob 
EcKHAROT,  of  Houston.  Tex.  He  is  widely 
known  -as  a  brilliant  forensic  and  legis- 
lative leader.  Many  landmark  pieces  of 
legislation  in  Texas  bear  his  imprint. 

In  Congress.  Representative  Eckhardt 
is  equally  well  known  and  respected  and 
admired  for  his  great  talents.  He  has 
sponsored  or  supported  the  most  bene- 
ficial and  progressive  programs  the  90th 
Congress  has  entertained  and  passed. 

He  has  been  a  source  of  inspiration  to 
us  all.  On  one  complex  and  difflcult  area 
of  discussion  he  has  been  most  active  in 
enlightening  some  of  us  and  offering  his 
leadership.  One  of  these  is  the  di£Qcult 
and  nettlesome  question  of  trade  restric- 
tions, both  proposed  as  well  as  existing. 
Representative  Eckhardt  has  done  a 
monumental  job  in  acquainting  and  fa- 
miliarizlni?  some  of  us  with  the  intrica- 
cies of  this  issue.  He  has  brilliantly  and 
clearly  shown  us  the  bad  and  detrimental 
aspects  of  some  pending  proposals,  which 
hold  some  degree  of  attractiveness  be- 
cause they  are  based  on  the  natural  de- 
sire to  protect  what  is  •American." 

Recently  the  great  daily  newspaper  in 
Houston.  Tex.,  the  Houston  Chronicle, 
published  an  informative  editorial  in 
which  Congressman  Eckhardt's  contri- 
butioiis  were  noted.  Also.  Congressman 
Eckhardt  presented  a  lucid  and  impor- 
tant bit  of  testimony  before  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  submit  the 

editorial  and  the  testimony  for  inclusion 

in  the  Congressional  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Houston   (Tex  i    Chronical.  June 

22.  19681 

HovsTON    Stake  in  Trade 

Foreign  trade  has  to  be  a  two-way  street. 
We  buy  from  other  nations,  and  we  sell  to 
other  nations.  We  buy  what  other  trading 
nations  offer  at  attractive  prices.  And  we 
sell  the  products  we  offer  which  foreign  con- 
siuners  want  to  own. 

If  we  didn't  lin|>ort  goods,  we  woudn't  be 
able  to  export  for  long  except  at  an  economic 
loss  to  our  own  nation. 

When  a  domestic  manufacturer  calls  for 
protection  from  a  foreign  competitor,  every 
American  should  realize  that  we  all  benefit 
from  world  trade.  A  protected  market  be- 
comes a  noncompetitive  market,  at  least  to 
the  extent  It  is  protected. 

Here  Id  Houston,  where  we  maintain  the 
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nation's  third  largest  port,  we  have  more 
than  passing  Interest  In  encouraging  world 
trade.  Rep.  Bob  Eckhardt  pointed  out  the 
other  day  that  the  trade  barriers  on  Imports 
which  are  currently  being  studied  by  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  If  en- 
acted, could  knock  more  than  20  percent  of 
the  employes  In  port  operation  out  of  their 
Jobs. 

And  he  correctly  points  out  that  It  Is  the 
average  consumer  who  stands  to  lose  the 
most  If  the  protectionists  have  their  way. 
Imports  reduce  the  supply  of  goods  on  the 
market  and  curtail  competition.  And  the 
absence  of  competition  means  higher  con- 
sumer prices. 

Statcmcnt  or  CoNcaxssMAN   Bob   Eckhardt 

Beroas  th«  House  Wats  and  Mxans  Com- 

MrrrxE.  June  17.  1968 

I  wish  to  thank  the  committee  for  this 
opportunity  to  present  my  views  on  tariff 
and  trade  proposals.  I  will  try  to  be  brief  and 
concise.  There  are  three  points  I  would  like 
to  make: 

( 1 )  The  most  beneficial  International  eco- 
nomic policy  for  the  United  States  is  essen- 
tially one  of  free  trade: 

<2i  As  a  representative  from  the  Houston 
Port  area.  I  feel  that  my  constituents  would 
have  much  to  lose  if  a  wall  of  protectionism 
arose  around  our  country:  and 

1 3)  I  support  the  President  In  his  call  lor 
the  elimination  of  the  American  Selling  Price 
system. 

There  has  been  increasing  discussion  and 
support  in  the  halls  of  Congress  for  general 
and  specific  increases  in  quota  restrictions 
on  foreign  Imports.  There  are  two  reasons 
E^lven  to  jtutlfy  stlffer  trade  barriers:  first, 
that  such  Is  a  broad  economic  prescription 
to  cure  our  balance  of  payments  dUDcultles; 
and.  second,  that  we  should  give  relief  to 
specific  industries  under  pressure  from  rising 
imports.  I  wish  to  challenge  both  of  these 
arguments:  they  are  fallacious.  Protective 
measures  will  do  more  to  aggravate  the  situa- 
tion than  to  help  It. 

One  must  keep  in  mind,  in  a  discussion 
like  this,  the  distinction  between  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  and  the  balance  of  trade. 
The  balance  of  payments  is  made  up,  basic- 
ally, of  two  separate  categories:  the  balance 
of  trade,  which  is  the  actual  flow  of  goods 
and  services,  and  the  capital  account,  which 
includes  the  flow  of  investments  and  gov- 
ernment transactions — loans,  foreign  aid, 
military  expenditures,  and  so  forth.  Until 
very  recently,  the  balance  of  trade  has  al- 
ways been  well  In  our  favor.  The  drastic  re- 
duction in  our  trade  surplus  Is  primarily  due 
to  the  excessive  aggregate  demand  of  our 
economy.  There  has  been  an  almost  incred- 
ible rise  in  inxports  due  to  this  inflation.  If 
Congress  passes  the  fiscal  restraint  measures 
presently  pending,  the  flow  of  Imports  should 
return  to  normal. 

The  protectionist  does  not  see  It  this  way. 
He  reasons  that  by  cutting  down  on  foreign 
imports,  our  balance  of  trade  surplus  will 
increase  and  this  in  turn  will  reduce  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  deficit.  Rather  than  pur- 
suing a  course  of  trade  expansion  and  lib- 
eralization, he  seeks  a  curtailment.  Rather 
than  expanding  the  flow  of  goods,  services 
and  international  goodwill,  he  seeks  the 
easy  way  out. 

The  basic  flaw  in  the  protectionist's  rea- 
soning is  this:  While  imports  to  this  Nation 
will  be  reduced  by  the  stlffer  quotas.  Ameri- 
can exports  win  similarly  decline.  There  Is 
no  doubt  that  other  nations,  whose  econ- 
omies would  suffer  due  to  the  reduction  of 
the  American  market  for  their  goods,  would 
retaliate. 

Now  we  must  consider  for  a  moment  our 
trade  posture  now  as  compared  to  that  In  a 
more  normal  economic  environment.  Over 
the  last  several  years — before  we  unduly 
procrastinated  in  levying  a  tax  to  stave  off 
Inflation — we  had  a  trade  surplus  that  ran 
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around  (4.5  billion,  more  or  less,  over  a 
number  of  years. 

Now.  because  of  the  abnormally  inflated 
prices  of  American  goods  subject  to  foreign 
trade,  our  trading  partners  are  doing  no 
more  than  swapping  even.  They  can  afford 
to  buy  only  about  the  same  value  of  goods 
as  they  sell.  Now  suppose  we  enact  trade  re- 
strictions against  their  products  at  a  time 
when  our  products  are  most  dear.  It  is  quite 
reasonable,  if  not  absolutely  necesary  on 
their  part,  to  quit  buying  expensive  Ameri- 
can goods  and  start  making  it  themselves. 
Thus,  our  exports,  already  diminished,  re- 
duce to  an  absolute  minimum. 

Then,  when  we  enact  the  necessary  fiscal 
restraints  to  restore  the  value  of  the  dollar, 
we  find  ourselves  In  a  world  market  in  which 
the  economies  of  other  nations  have  been 
geared  to  be  more  self-sustaining.  Obviously, 
we  have  much  more  to  lose  then  than  our 
trading  partners  do  because,  normally,  we 
export  goods  valued  at  about  $4>2  billion 
more  than  the  value  of  the  goods  we  Import. 

Thus.  If  our  trading  partners  retaliate  by 
a  percentage  cut  in  their  normal  level  of  im- 
ports equal  to  our  percentage  cut  In  oxu  im- 
ports, we  come  out  the  big  loser.  Therefore, 
there  is  no  question  but  that.  In  the  long 
run.  restrictive  import  quotas  would  hurt, 
not  help,  our  international  accounts  diffi- 
culties. 

Now.  why  did  we  become  the  most  advan- 
tageously situated  trading  nation  during 
most  of  this  decade?  By  being  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  march  toward  lit>erallzlng  inter- 
national trade.  We  Inspired  the  most- 
favored-natlon  clause  of  the  early  tariff  re- 
ductions of  the  1930's:  we  were  the  inspira- 
tion behind  GATT:  it  was  an  American  pres- 
ident for  whom  the  most  recent  round  of 
tariff  reductions  was  named:  all  postwar  and 
recent  international  econcxnlc  cooperation 
arises  from  American  Idealism.  Thus,  the 
mere  talk  of  protectionism  turns  those  who, 
through  our  quest  for  liberal  free  trade,  be- 
came dependent  upon  our  markets  into 
cynics  instead  of  good  customers.  Protec- 
tionism is  a  repudiation  of  all  our  free  trade 
Ideals. 

Furthermore,  quotas  are  nearly  always  ar- 
bitrary and  dlscrlnUnatory.  Under  either  a 
base  period  or  first  come-first  served  basis, 
some  nations  are  singled  out  to  come  under 
stricter  quotas.  Those  penalized  will  take 
this  action  as  an  Indication  of  the  arbitrari- 
ness of  the  American  foreign  poUcy. 

Also,  free  trade  is  a  hedge  against  infla- 
tion. The  segment  of  our  society  which  has 
the  most  to  lose  if  the  protectionists  have 
their  way  Is  the  average  consumer.  Were  im- 
port quotas  made  more  restrictive,  and  hence 
conditions  made  less  competitive  for  Ameri- 
can businessmen,  there  would  be  less  pres- 
sure on  prices.  Less  competition  and  a  re- 
duced supply  of  goods  are  concomitants  of 
high  prices.  Competition  from  abroad  forces 
American  Industry  to  innovate  more  and  to 
become  more  efficient.  Foreign  trade  broadens 
the  spectruni  and  variety  of  goods  available, 
lowers  prices  and  stretches  the  wage  earner's 
pay.  It  can  be  seen,  then,  that  the  primary 
benefactor  of  free  trade  Is  the  American  con- 
sumer, which  is  to  say,  the  American  people 
at  large.  Whatever  short  run  gains  a  particu- 
lar Interest  group  might  gain  from  a  pro- 
tectionist policy  is  thus  at  the  expense  of 
the  American  people. 

What  about  the  effects  on  the  business 
sector?  The  protectionist  emphasizes  only  the 
negative  effects  of  international  trade.  Cer- 
tainly one  cannot  dispute  that  some  busi- 
nesses and  their  workers  are  subject  to  dis- 
ruption as  a  consequence  of  competition 
from  abroad.  But.  because  of  vast  superiority 
In  t«-:hnology.  education,  productivity  and 
geographic  advantages,  when  we  choose  to 
produce  that  which  we  can  produce  cheapest 
and  best,  we  are  not  very  much  limited.  If, 
through  advancing  technology  and  greater 
efficiency,   domestic    producers   still   cannot 
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meet  the  foreign  prices,  perhaps  we  must  nd- 
mlt  to  ourselves  that  there  are  certain  areas 
in  which  other  nations  are  better  qualified. 
We  can  sell  the  goods  which  a  more  sophis- 
ticated technology  can  produce  cheapest  and 
buy  certain  cheap  consumer  goods,  compo- 
nent parts,  and  ingredients  for  manufacture 
from  other  countries  with  less  sophisticated 
economies  and  be  the  net  gainer. 

Free  trade.  It  can  be  seen,  has  a  two- 
sided  effect  on  the  business  sector  and  em- 
ployment The  government  does  have  an  ob- 
ligation to  those  establishments  and  em- 
ployees for  whom  trade  has  a  detrimental 
effect.  I  applaud  the  President  for  his  rec- 
ommendations on  adjustment  assistance  to 
firms  and  workers.  We  must  not  overlook 
the  fact,  however,  that  trade  can  stimu- 
late an  otherwise  lethargic  firm  or  Industry 
to  action  that  might  expand  production 
and  employment. 

The  absence  of  restraints  on  trade  has 
possibly  a  greaOer  effect  on  the  positive  side. 
A  movement  towards  more  itbrralism  will 
benefit  all  those  Industries  and  firms  that 
have  foreign  nmrkets.  According  to  a  recent 
government  report,  employment  In  the 
United  States  related  to  exports  of  goods  in- 
creased by  nearly  4  percent,  or  by  91.000,  be- 
tween 1960  and  1965.  In  1965,  an  estimated 
2.4  million  Jobs  were  attributable  to  exports 
of  merchandise  and  another  half  million  to 
exports  of  service.  (Monthly  Labor  Review, 
December  1967).  This  does  not  Include  all 
of  the  Indirect,  supporting  employment.  If 
we  follow  a  course  of  protectionism,  which 
would  undoubtedly  be  followed  by  retalia- 
tion abroad,  what  would  happen  to  these 
people?  I  bellete  we  have  more  to  gain  by 
promoting  trade  expansion  and  depending 
on  American  competitiveness  to  bring  about 
a  huge  net  gain  in  terms  of  profits  and 
employment.  I  offer  as  a  suggestion  to  the 
distinguished  members  of  the  committee  the 
possibility  of  9ome  formal,  semi-formal  or 
even  moral  arrangement  whereby  those  in- 
dustries greatly  benefiting  by  the  expansion 
of  International  trade  would  be  obligated 
to  rely  for  all  additional  employment  on  the 
rolls  of  those  workers  adversely  affected  by 
same.  For  Instance,  a  foundry  worker  laid 
off  by  a  steel  company  would  be  a  prime 
candidate  for  employment  by  a  machinery 
firm  enjoying  an  expanding  export  business. 

I  conclude  this  section  by  saying  that 
legislation  to  reverse  the  course  we  have 
taken  toward  free  trade  Is  bad  economics, 
bad  foreign  policy,  and  Is  bad  for  the  peo- 
ple. I  suggest  to  the  committee  that,  when 
Its  ramifications  are  understood,  it  Is  bad 
politics. 

Now.  let  me  turn  for  a  moment  to  ap- 
plication of  these  principles  to  my  own  dis- 
trict. If  we  look  solely  to  the  Houston  area, 
the  case  Is  overwhelmingly  against  restric- 
tion of  Importt.  For  the  year  1967  about 
$.69  billion  worth  of  Imports  were  Imported 
through  Houston  as  opposed  to  $1.36  billion 
exported  through  the  port.  It  Is  easily  seen 
that  the  people  in  my  district  have  far  more 
to  lose  In  terms  of  profits  and  employment 
from  trade  restrictions  than  could  possibly 
be  gained.  Import  quotas  would  have  a  dis- 
astrous effect  on  the  many  longshoremen, 
seamen,  masters,  mates,  and  pilots  who  live 
and  work  in  my  district.  The  entire  com- 
munity of  Houston-Harris  County  Is  bene- 
fited: laborers,  railroad  men.  chemical  and 
oil  workers,  bankers,  port  officials,  and  all 
others  related  to  commerce.  In  addition,  pro- 
fessional men.  such  as  lawyers  processing 
the  claims  of  the  waterfront  people:  the  in- 
dustrial workers,  manufacturing  the  goods 
that  flow  through  the  port;  accountants, 
servicing  the  stevedoring  firms;  and  hence, 
Indirectly,  every  person  living  or  working  in 
the  area,  enjoy  the  fruits  of  free  trade. 

In  1966,  a  total  of  $416.3  million  worth  of 
exports  were  manufactured  In  Houston,  pri- 
marily food  products,  chemicals,  petroleum 
and  coal  products,  crude  and  fabricated  metal 
products,  and  machinery.  The  total  employ- 
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ment  In  these  particular  Industries  Is  about 
91,000.  An  estimate  of  the  number  of  these 
people  whose  Jobs  are  directly  attributable 
to  exports  Is  nearly  70.000.  This  Is  In  addition 
to  all  those  mentioned  above  whose  Jobs  lu'e 
In  the  actual  trade  aspect  of  the  flow  of  goods 
and  services  through  Houston.  Thus,  about 
20":;,  or  more  of  the  tot;il  employment  In  my 
district  would  be  Jeopardized  If  the  protec- 
tionists had  their  way. 

Tlie  hist  point  I  wo\ild  like  to  make  is  In 
support  of  the  elimination  of  the  American 
Selling  Price  system.  If  we  were  to  ignore  all 
other  reasons  for  doing  so,  we  would  still  be 
compelled  to  do  away  with  ASP  solely  to  help 
elicit  the  cooperation  of  our  friends  abroad 
In  speeding  up  their  Kennedy  Round  tiirill 
reductions.  Tlie  concessions  thus  gained  wi;i 
far  outweigh  any  possible  tllsadvantise.s  !iri.s- 
iiig  from  tile  repeal  of  ASP.  3ut  aside  from 
that,  the  fact  remains  that  the  industries 
protected  by  ASP  no  lotiger  need  the  extent 
of  protection  which  it  affords.  The  rates  are 
extraordinarily  high  and  not  in  keeping  with 
the  spirit  of  growing  International  trade  and 
cooperation.  The  American  manufacturer  has 
an  almost  unheard  of  advantige  in  being 
able  to  set  his  prices  and  having  the  t.irlff 
on  competing  goods  follow  from  It.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  industries  covered  by  ASP 
are  very  healthy  and  growing.  Profits  and  in- 
vestment are  high,  and  employment  Is  largely 
unaffected  by  imports  as  i-^iany  of  the  ben- 
zenold  products  being  produced  only  for  In- 
ternal use.  One  must  also  question  the  neces- 
sity of  ASP  when,  in  1964,  J300  million  of 
benzenoid  products  were  exported  as  opposed 
to  $50  million  worth  of  imports,  of  which 
half  did  not  compete  with  any  American- 
made  product.  Protective  tariffs  for  the  af- 
fected industries  will  not  be  eliminated  en- 
tirely, rather  Just  brought  In  line  with  the 
rest  of  the  United  States  tariff  schedule. 

I  subscribe  to  the  old  adage,  "No  man  is  an 
Island" — neither  Is  a  nation,  today.  We  aban- 
doned the  policy  of  Isolationism  a  half  cen- 
tury ago;  America  must  not  become  an  Is- 
land unto  itself.  Our  country  and  its  people 
deserve  the  benefits  of  the  free  intercourse 
of  goods,  services  and  ideas  among  nations. 


ARMY  SERGEANT  DIES  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  25,  1968 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Sgt.  Audi-ey  J.  Cook,  a  fine  young  man 
from  Maryland,  was  killed  recently  in 
Vietnam.  I  wish  to  commend  his  courage 
and  honor  his  memory  by  including  the 
following  article  in  the  Record  : 
Army  Sergeant  Dies  in  Vietnam — City   GI 

Fatally  Wounded  While  Fighting  Blaze 

A  20-year-old  Army  sergeant  from  Balti- 
more h.is  been  killed  in  Vietnam,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  announced  yesterday. 

He  was  Sgt.  Audrey  J.  Cook,  husband  of 
Mrs.  Anita  V.  Cook,  of  1421  Harford  avenue. 

Sergeant  Cook  died  Tuesday  morning  after 
being  wounded  while  fighting  a  forest  fire, 
his  wife  said. 

IN    VIETNAM    6    MONTHS 

A  paratrooper,  he  had  been  in  Vietnam 
six  months  and  had  spent  all  of  his  time  out 
In  the  field.  His  wife  said  he  WTote  that  he 
had  not  had  a  chance  yet  to  visit  any  of  the 
cities. 

A  native  of  Baltimore,  Sergeant  Cook  had 
attended  Carver-Vocational  Technical  High 
School. 

He  worked  as  a  laborer  before  enlisting  In 
the  Army  thirteen  months  ago. 

Sergeant  Cook  was  stationed  first  at  Port 
Bragg,   N.C.,   before   going   to  Port  Gordon, 
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Oa..  for  his  paratroop  training.  He  was  sent 
to  Vietnam  from  Fort  Dix,  N.J. 

In  addition  to  his  wife.  Sergeant  Cook  Is 
survived  by  his  mother.  Mrs.  Louise  Mr&r- 
thur:  his  father,  Arthur  Cook;  two  brothers, 
Kenneth  Robinson  and  Stanley  Mc.^rthur, 
and  live  sisters.  Theresa.  Patricia.  Sheila, 
Sharon  and  Penny  Robinson,  all  of  Baltimore. 


MRS.  BRUCE  B.  BENSON:  PORTRAIT 
OP  LEADERSHIP 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  m\ssachusetts 
IN  1  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  25,  7968 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
had  occasibn  to  congratulate  Mrs.  Bruce 
B.  Benson  of  Amher.st,  Mass.,  upon  her 
election  to  the  national  presidency  of  the 
League  of  Women  Voters.  A.s  she  ap- 
proaches  the  ber^innins  of  her  thii'd 
month  in  that  office,  I  would  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  iny  collcaRues  to  the 
splendid  manner  in  which  she  has  pro- 
ceeded to  puide  her  sreat  or!?anization 
toward  its  goal  of  more  direct  involve- 
ment with  the  pre.ssing  issues  facing  citi- 
zens and  their  Government  today. 

The  League  of  Vs^omen  Voters  has  in- 
deed been  known  lor  its  direct  confron- 
tation of  specific  problems  in  political 
life.  But  equally  as  .significant  for  th3 
league  under  Mrs.  Benson's  fine  leader- 
ship is  its  emphasis  on  brave  individual 
initiative  as  the  best  way  of  achieving 
that  confrontation.  Mrs.  Benson's  own 
stoi-y  is  that  of  a  concerned  citizen  who 
learned  the  skills  of  communication  with 
people  in  government  through  her  de- 
termination to  reach  solutions  leeally 
and  to  right  political  wrongs  effectively. 
She  emphasizes  and  exemplifies  the  im- 
portance of  self-confidence  and  diplo- 
macy as  tools  for  every  citizen  to  apply  in 
political  life. 

The  launching  of  the  organization's 
first  nationwide  financial  campaign  in 
January  is  yet  another  tribute  to  Mrs. 
Ben.son's  balanced  foresight.  Well  may 
the  League  of  Women  Voters  prosper  un- 
der her  guidance,  as  she  continues  to 
open  horizons  of  financial  stability  and 
devotion  to  the  principles  of  individual 
involvement  that  strengthen  our  demo- 
cratic way  of  life. 

An  article  follows: 

I  From  the  Cliristian  Science  Monitor, 

June  10.  19C81 

She's  a  Very  Political  Person 

( By  Lucia  Mouat ) 

Chicago. — Officially  she's  neither  a  Repub- 
lican nor  a  Democrat.  But  her  political  Influ- 
ence is  that  much  the  stronger  for  It. 

Mrs.  Bruce  Benson,  the  new  1968-70  pre.sl- 
dent  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters  (LWV) 
of  the  United  States,  concedes  that  the 
League's  ban  on  party  activity  by  group  offi- 
cers Is  sometimes  very  hard  on  her — "I'm  a 
very  political  person." 

But  this  refreshingly  candid  League  leader, 
who  frequently  Interrupts  an  Interview  with 
"I  must  stop  being  so  frank,"  has  only  to 
look  at  her  own  record  to  assure  herself 
there  may  be  more  action  out  of  a  party 
than  in  one.  She  first  Joined  the  local  League 
In  Amherst.  Mass..  where  her  husband  is  a 
professor  of  physics  at  Amherst  College,  in 
1950.  But  it  was  not  until  1957  when  she  was 
debating  between  the  merits  of  going  back 
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for  her  Ph.D.  in  history  or  of  Jotnlng  a 
League  coixuntttee  on  loyalty  and  security 
that  the  conunlunent  grew  deep.  She  opted 
for  the  committee  work  One  thing  led  to  an- 
other— ••!  was  having  a  terrlflcally  interesting 
time" — and  by  1961  she  was  elected  president 
of  the  LWV  of  Massachusetts. 

It  was  In  that  role  that  Lucy  Benson  led 
the  states  more  than  12.000  League  members 
In  a  tlme-consumtng.  energetic  flght  to  curb 
the  powers  of  the  Governor's  Council  Most 
or  the  13  original  states  which  had  such 
councils  as  buffers  between  the  king  and  his 
appointed  governors  had  long  ago  eliminated 
them  Massachusetts,  however,  had  nut  only 
kept  Its  Council  but  given  It  additional 
powers.  There  the  Council  approved  all  gu- 
bernatorial appointments  and  contracts  for 
roads,  waterways,  and  the  like.  Admittedly, 
corruption  in  the  Council,  rife  .^t  the  time  of 
the  League's  petition  drive  for  a  referendum 
on  the  question,  worked  In  LWV  favor. 

'We  were  on  the  side  of  the  angels."  com- 
ments Mrs.  Bens<^n  "But  our  reason  for 
flfhtlng  was  not  the  corruption  The  Council 
was  interfering  with  the  role  of  the  Governor 
and  he  could  not  l>e  held  ;u;countable  for 
his  appointments  since  the  Council  had  to 
approve  them  ' 

VAST    CHANGE    IN    ATMOSPHEKC 

In  Um  end.  voters  essentially  stripped  the 
Council  of  Its  statutory  powers.  It  still  ap- 
proves the  Governor's  Judicial  appointments 
but  Mrs  Benson,  with  understandable  sat- 
isfaction, reports  a  "vast  change  in  atmos- 
phere "  since  the  cutback  action. 

In  her  non-partisan  political  career.  Mrs. 
Benson  has  also  served  on  more  than  a  half- 
dozen  gubernatorial  study  comnusslons  in 
Massachusetts,  ranging  in  subject  from  state 
employee  salaries  to  the  effects  of  racial  im- 
balance in  the  schools.  One  commission  on 
which  she  served  drafted  a  bill,  now  law. 
which  gave  the  Umverslty  of  Massachusetts 
fiscal  autonomy. 

On  the  telephone  stand  In  her  hotel  room 
here,  where  she  was  Interviewed,  stixxi  a 
Charlie  Brown  card  with  the  caption.  'Lucy 
for  Ptrst  Lady  "  It  had  been  given  her  by 
the  outgoing  national  League  president. 
Mrs.  Benson  is  the  Orst  to  admit  that  the 
three  days  a  week  In  Washington  that  her 
new  Job  entails  will  have  its  complications. 
She  will  be  farther  away  from  home  for 
larger  chunks  of  time  than  before.  But.  giv- 
ing credit  where  it's  due.  she  says  her  hus- 
band has  not  only  refrained  from  discourag- 
ing her.  but  he  has  actively  encouraged  her 
to  follow  her  League  Interests. 

"There  have  been  times  when  he  hasn't 
been  the  least  bit  happy,  but  I've  never 
detected  any  feeling  on  his  part  that  I 
shouldn't  do  precisely  what  I  want  to  do." 
she  says.  "He  has  had  to  put  up  with  an 
awful  lot  "  Indeed.  Mrs.  Benson  says  she 
wishes  other  League  husbands  would  b«  as 
supportive  of  their  wives'  activities. 

She  says  she  thinks  the  effectiveness  of 
League  workers,  which  varies  so  from  town 
to  town  and  state  to  state,  is  closely  related 
to  diplomacy  and  assurance.  "Tou  have  to 
be  able  to  relate  to  others  even  though  they 
may  be  opposed  to  vour  views. "  she  explains. 
"Many  women  in  the  l«ague  lack  self-con- 
fidence. This  Is  where  husbands  can  do  a 
lot.  .\i  a  League  member,  you've  got  to  be 
able  to  stand  up  to  all  the  gaff  you  get  " 

Mrs.  Benson,  in  her  own  down-to-earth 
brand  of  eloquence,  stresses  that  she  thinks 
the  Leagues  strength  lies  in  its  use  of 
tr.-vditional  procedures. 

"If  I'm  occasionally  impatient  with  the 
slowness  of  the  League — it  took  us  four 
years  to  come  to  some  consensus  on  equality 
of  opportunity — I'm  heartened  by  the  solidity 
of  the  position  and  the  democracy  In  the 
process  used  to  reach  it. 

CROSS    SSCTtON    Or    WOMEN 

"If  it's  a  hot  subject,  you  run  the  risk  of 
baving  your  consensus  weakened  by  those 
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who  are  more  conservative,"  adds  the  League 
leader  who  describes  herseU  as  more  liberal 
than  most  League  positions,  "but  I  think 
most  of  our  positions  are  not  badly  watered 
down  as  a  result.  If  the  League  were  the 
Civil  Liberties  Union,  our  position  on  clvU 
rlghu  would  probably  be  much  stronger,  but 
the  League  represents  a  nationwide  cross 
section  of  women  (some  150.000  of  them) 
working  at  all  levels  of  government  in  a  wide 
variety  of  fields  And  they're  mainly  inter- 
ested in  getting  things  done." 

She  says  she  was  "enormously  relieved"  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  recent  national  League 
convention  In  Chicago  to  see  the  rift  tem- 
porarily resolved  between  those  who  want  the 
League  to  focus  strictly  on  government  struc- 
ture and  those  who  want  a  broader  approach 
to  governmental  problems.  The  latter  group 
came  out  on  top 

In  January  the  League  will  launch  lu  first 
nationwide  financial  campaign  in  connection 
with  Its  50th  anniversary  Mrs.  Benson,  who 
describes  herself  as  "ever  the  optimist."  says 
she  Is  confident  the  League  will  reach  its  tU 
million  goal  It  will  be  used  to  expand  League 
work  In  citizen  education,  publications,  and 
stair 

'Extraordinarily  able  League  women  spend 
a  lot  of  time  mimeographing  and  stuffing  en- 
velopes."  says  the  LWV  president  "You  can 
get  overwhelmed  with  that  sort  of  thing  " 

Mrs.  Benson  is  a  graduate  of  Smith  College 
and  holder  of  a  two-year  fellowship  in  1965- 
96  at  the  Radcllffe  Institute  for  Independent 
Study  where  she  studied  the  politics  of  the 
civil  rlghU  movement  She  has  received  a 
number  of  civic  awards  in  Massachusetts 
since  her  involvement  with  the  League. 

She  nnds  her  organizational  work  fasci- 
nating and  says  it  has  crystallized  her  views 
in  many  fields.  In  fact,  once  in  a  while,  when 
she  and  her  husband  get  into  too  lively  a 
discussion  on  national  or  International  Is- 
sues, one  of  the  couple's  two  English  spaniels 
will  dash  for  Mr.  Benson's  lap  as  one  way 
of  toning  the  discussion  down. 

"Prom  that  point  on.  we  have  to  speak  In 
soft,  dulcet  tones."  says  Mrs.  Benson. 


GUARANTEED  DAILY  STEAK 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

Tuesday.  June  25.  1968 

Mr  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Reverend  A.  D.  King  has  apparently 
taken  up  where  his  brother  left  off.  A 
recent  article  from  the  New  "Vork  Daily 
News  points  out  that  Reverend  King 
"treated  96  dungareed  poor  people's  dem- 
onstrators" to  a  meal  at  the  Statler  Hil- 
ton's Steak  House  and  then  failed  to  pro- 
vide for  the  bill.  They  offered  $196  to 
cover  a  $590  expense. 

It  also  seemed  to  be  a  problem  of 
Martin  Luther  King  that  he  thought  the 
rest  of  the  world  was  made  of  money — 
someone  elses — and  It  belonged  to  him 
and  his  followers.  Seldom  is  there  the 
consideration  of  the  poor  people  who 
would  exist  if  they  did  not  work  at  the 
Statler  Hilton  and  if  the  rest  of  the 
world  did  not  pay  the  bills  that  con- 
tribute to  these  employees"  salaries  and 
wages. 

One  expects  as  the  next  logical  step  a 
fervent  cry  for  guaranteed  daily  steak, 
provided  by  the  Statler  Hilton, 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  this 
same  article  reports  an  incident  between 
police  and  youths  from  Resurrection  City. 
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After  police  responded  to  a  hail  of  "sticks, 
bottles,  canned  goods  and  "anything  they 
could  get  their  hands  on"  "  by  outfitting 
themselves  with  shotguns  and  tear-gas 
equipment,  the  Reverend  James  Bevel 
sloughed  the  Incident  off  with  the  state- 
ment that  the  confrontation  could  be 
blamed  on  immature  young  people  and  a 
fantastic  reaction  by  the  police. 

I  wonder  what  Bevel  would  say  about 
Reverend  King's  activities? 

The  article  follows; 
Dr.    King's    Brother    Treats    9«    to    Steak. 
Can't    Pay 

Washington.  June  20.— Martin  Luther 
King's  brother  walked  out  without  paying 
$392  of  a  »590  steak  dinner  bill  run  up  by 
himself  and  96  dungareed  poor  people's  dem- 
onstrators after  yesterday's  mass  rally,  it  was 
disclosed  today. 

The  Incident  occurred  when  the  Rev.  A  D 
King,  who  had  been  turned  away  from  the 
Statler  Hilton  hotel's  Steak  House  eflrller  for 
not  wearing  a  coat  and  tie,  returned  at 
closing  time  with  his  friends  from  Resurrec- 
tion City. 

The  hotel  rounded  up  waiters  and  kitchen 
help  who  had  been  preparing  to  go  home  for 
the  night,  and  served  them  97  steak  dinners. 
At  the  end  of  the  meal,  he  was  presented  a 
bill  for  $590. 

"incident  closed" 
"Rev  King  said  all  they  had  was  $108. " 
Harry  Soghlglan.  a  hotel  spokesman,  said. 
"The  hotel  felt  it  best  not  to  make  a  stink 
about  It.  so  the  manager  told  them  If  that 
was  all  they  had.  it  would  do.  As  far  as  the 
hotel  is  concerned,  the  Incident  is  closed. " 

It  was  the  third  time  since  the  Poor 
People's  March  began  in  May  that  large 
g^roups  from  Resurrection  City  have  ordered 
meals,  then  left  without  paying. 

The  earlier  bills  subsequently  were  paid  in 
full  by  March  leaders 

Early  today,  six  Negroes  returning  to  Res- 
urrection City  from  the  Stetler  Hilton  told 
an  officer  that  they  planned  to  "get"  a  park 
policeman. 

Police  said  they  were  unable  to  disperse 
the  six  and  called  for  reinforcements.  About 
50  District  of  Columbia  and  park  police  re- 
sponded. At  this  point,  the  youths  retreated 
to  the  hut  city  and  re-emerged  with  about 
25  companions  wielding  sticks  and  other 
makeshift  weapons. 

The  officers  said  the  youths  hurled  sticks, 
bottles,  canned  goods  and  "anything  they 
could  get  their  hands  on"  at  the  policemen. 
The  officers  at  that  point  were  Issued  shot- 
guns  and   teargas  equipment. 

YOUTHS  retreat 

The  youths  subsequently  faded  back  into 
resurrection  city,  police  said.  Authorities 
said  they  used  no  weapons  during  the 
incident. 

The  Rev.  James  Bevel,  an  official  of  the 
Poor  People's  Campaign,  later  blamed  the 
confrontation  on  the  "immaturity  of  some 
of  our  young  people  and  a  fantastic  over- 
reaction  by  police." 


A  SALUTE  TO  LEE  MORSE 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or  calitornia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  June  25.  1968 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Lee 
Morse,  a  very  able  young  man.  has  left 
the  staff  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee.  He  resigned  his  position  as 
counsel  to  the  committee  to  enter  the 
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private  practice  of  law  here  In  Washing- 
ton, 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  Mr,  Morse  for 
the  vei'y  valuable  contributions  he  made 
to  the  work  of  the  committee  during  the 
pa.st  4  years.  I  am  sure  tliat  all  of  my 
colleagues  on  tlic  committee  join  me  in 
commending  h|m  for  his  splendid  serv- 
ice and  in  wl.sliins  him  evcrj'  success  in 
his  law  jiractice. 


FAR  TOO  MANY  BEANBALLS 
THROWN  AT  AMERICA  TODAY 


HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

or  new  touk 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPnESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  25,  1968 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Si>eakcr,  in  the 
June  11  issue  of  Ihc  New  York  Daily 
Column.  Jim  Murray,  the  sjxirts  column- 
ist contributed  a  powerfully  written  arti- 
cle regarding  conditions  in  the  United 
States  as  evidenced  by  the  ti-agic  death 
of  Senator  Kennedy. 

So  that  our  colleagues  may  have  the 
benefit  of  Mr.  Murray's  message,  which  is 
projected  towaid  everyone  even  though 
expressed  in  the  sports  idiom,  I  place 
his  article  entitled,  "Far  Too  Many  Bean- 
balls  Thrown  at  America  Today."  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

For   Too  Many   Beanballs  Thrown   at 
AiiE.iicA  Today 
( B^  Jim  Murray ) 

I  was  going  to  write  to  ycu  about  fun  and 
games  today— a  polf  match  at  Lake  Tahoe. 
Nev..  a  track  meet  in  a  municipal  amphi- 
theater. 

But  once  ngaia  America  the  Beautiful  has 
taken  a  bullet  to  the  groin.  The  country  is 
in  surgery.  The  Violent  States  of  America. 
One  bullet  Is  mightier  than  one  million  votes. 

It's  not  a  Democracy,  it's  a  Lunacy.  A 
country  that  shrinks  from  punishing  its 
criminals,  disciplining  its  children,  locking 
up  its  mad.  It's  lUte  an  animal  that  disregards 
Its  senses.  It's  a  lamb  defending  the  lion's 
right  to  eat  it. 

Democracy  is  in  the  cross-hairs.  The  Assas- 
sination Party  wins  elections  without  going 
in  a  primary.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  is  chosen  in  a  hardware  store,  a  mall 
order  catalogue.  We  blame  Dallas,  but  it's 
no  good.  It  hapi>ens  everj-where.  Memphis. 
Los  Angeles.  The  United  States. 

We  quarantine  the  good,  the  reliable,  the 
honest.  We  keep  a  24-hour  watch  on  the 
trustworthy,  but  get  a  habeas  corpus  to  let 
anarchy  loose. 

Freedom  is  being  gunned  down.  The 
"right""  to  murder  is  the  ultimate  right  In 
this  country.  Sloth  Is  a  virtue.  Patriotism 
is  a  .sin.  Conservation  is  an  anachronism.  God 
Is  over  30  years  old.  To  be  voting  is  the  only 
religion — as  if  It  were  a  hard-won  virtue. 
"Decency"  Is  dli-ty  feet,  a  scorn  for  work. 
"Love"  is  something  you  need  penicillin  for. 
"Love"  is  handing  a  flower  to  a  naked  young 
man  with  vermin  in  his  hair  while  your 
mother  Elts  home  with  a  broken  heart.  You 
"love"  strangers,  not  parents. 

I  will  be  severely  critized,  even  ridiculed 
for  crying  out.  "Lousy  sportswrlter.  what 
docs  he  know?"  I  can  hear  It  said,  "Who  does 
he  think  he  Is.  Paul  Harvey?"  "Pulton  J. 
Murray,"  still  others  will  Eneer.  This  is  the 
20th  Century,  they  will  say.  not  Disneyland. 
We'll,  it's  getting  to  look  more  like  the  Cave 
Man  Era  every  day  from  this  seat.  Americans 
who  have  a  x>odtum  sbotUd  use  It  today. 
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I  like  people  with  curtains  on  the  win- 
dow, not  people  with  "pads."  The  next  guy 
that  calls  money  ""bread"  should  be  paid  off 
in  whole  wheat.  I'm  sick  of  being  told  I 
should'  try  to  "understand"  evil  Should  a 
canary  "understand"  a  cat? 

These  are  some  of  the  things,  it  seems  to 
me,  that  has  put  blood  on  the  walls  of 
America.  The  next  funeral  prooesslnn  will  be 
for  the  Republic  itself.  Tlie  American  Dream 
will  be  rolling  up  Penn.sylvanla  Ave.  behind 
the  roll  of  drums  It  will  be  burled  in  .'Vrling- 
ton.  The  Constltv.tlon  was  never  conceived 
as  a  shield  for  degeneracy.  You  start  out 
burning  the  A.-ig  and  you  end  up  burning 
Detroit.  Vou  do  away  with  the  death  pen- 
alty for  everyone  but  presidential  caiidl- 
drtte.«i — and  PreFlclents.  The  national  symbol 
is  not  the  eagle,  it's  the  catafalque. 

The  point  of  the  coxintrv  Ls  Pear.  The  re- 
bellion !s  against  pood.  Mm  of  God  become 
men  of  the  Mob.  'Die  Nation  il  .\nthem  Is  a 
Ecre.'im  in  the  night.  Amerlrans  can'l  walk  In 
their  own  parks,  get  on  their  own  buses. 
Tliey   have   to  cage   theniselvcK. 

"Get  off  your  knees.  America!"  p^^op'e  cry, 
but  it  Is  Ignored.  Bare  your  teeth,  they  say. 
Threaten  to  flght  back.  The  lion  bares  his 
teeth  and  the  Jackals  slink  away.  A  cowering 
animal  invites  attack.  But  America  is  not 
listening. 

Tliese  are  the  things  it  seems  to  me.  that 
put  a  young  senator,  a  ser.ant  of  his  people 
into  the  shadow  of  death. 

It  all  begins  with  that — the  deification  of 
drifters,  wastrels,  poltroons — inso'.ent  guests 
at  the  gracious  table  of  democracy  overturn- 
ing  it   on   their  dismayed   hosts. 

What  have  the  Kennedys  ever  done  to  de- 
serve ambu.scades  every  five  years  at  the 
hands  of  people  they  ask  only  to  serve?  What 
apology  can  we  offer  to  a  noble  family  except 
to  resolve  to  stop  being  ruled  by  our  refuse, 
our  human  refuse  that  is?  How  many  good 
men  have  to  die  before  we  wrest  weapons 
from  the  terrible  hands  of  our  barbarians, 
demand  respect  for  our  institutions,  stop 
glorlfjing  hate? 
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DISARMAMENT  LOBBY 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  25,  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  straight- 
forv.'ard  and  timely  comment  concerning 
the  efforts  of  some  to  deny  ownership  of 
firearms  to  our  citizens  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  Sunday  Advocate's  sports 
column,  "Afield  and  Afloat,"  and  I  ask 
that  it  be  here  reproduced  followed  by 
the  Dan  Smoot  Report  for  August  22, 
1966.  and  a  retrogressive  policy  state- 
ment by  the  Secretarj'  of  the  Army  dated 
June  21,  1968,  along  with  several  related 
articles. 

With  the  Army's  surrender  to  the  emo- 
tional outcry  of  the  extremely  vocal 
"disarmament  lobby,"  the  only  remaining 
nationwide  organization  promoting  safe 
gun  handling  and  responsible  ownership 
of  weapons,  is  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion. 

The  material  referred  to.  follows: 
I  Prom  the  Baton  Rouge   (La.)    Sunday  Ad- 
vocate. June  16,  19681 
Afield  and  Afloat — Mass  Hysteria 
(By  Hurley  L.  Campbell) 

Siice  the  untimely  death  of  Senator  Ken- 
nedy at  the  hands  of  an  alien  the  nation 
seems  to  be  in  the  grip  of  a  kind  of  hysteria 
that  says  the  complete  abolishing  of  all  guns 
wlU  automatically  make  things  right  again. 


It  started  only  hours  after  he  was  strticfc 
down  by  the  bullet  from  a  gun  wielded  by  a 
foreigner  who  had  been  allowed  to  stay  in  our 
coiintry  for  some  11  years  without  even  an 
attempt  to  become  a  citizen — a  sltu.itlon, 
I  mxist  confess,  that  has  me  baffled  as  to  the 
laws  covering  such  cases. 

The  national  TV  newsmen  were  the  fift 
to  take  up  the  cry — Ban  All  Guns!  Hour  sift- 
er hour  they  filled  the  airwaves  with  pious 
spoutings  about  firearms  and  the  crime  rat", 
and  the  "sickness"  of  our  forlety. 

Never  once  did  I  hear  one  •  av  anvtliliig 
about  the  Influence  of  the  boob  tube  en 
society  and  the  behavior  of  same.  Never 
once  did  I  hear  a  cry  about  the  violence, 
riots,  looting,  ahnost  pornography  that  conies 
over  the  airwaves  dally  having  pcvslble  effect 
on  the  minds  of  children  who  watch  the 
trash. 

Ni  pp.  all  I  licartt  were  the  r.o'.cmn  v.'.jrils 
pr  olaiminc  all  ivullt  on  a  "sick"  iociety  niid 
demanding  that  all  guns  be  taken  from  the 
hanrl.i  nl  the  citizfns  of  the  iiMtion. 

Not  a  word  about  the  abridgment  of  lavs 
that  were  m.ide  to  contain  criminals:  not  a 
word  about  the  ce.'-'pnnl  of  movie  production 
that  gives  forth  with  the  trash  offered  tlie 
Ameriian  public  today  (a  ces.=;pool.  I  might 
add.  that  makes  national  heroes  of  Bonnie 
and  Clyde  instead  of  portraying  them  as  the 
insane  killers  they  really  werci;  not  a  word 
about  the  interpretation  of  laws  that  lies 
the  hands  of  the  polire  in  their  nt tempts  lo 
force  people  lo  live  bv  the  laws  of  ihe  l.u  d; 
iio't  a  v.'ord  about  the  dally  dn.se  of  io.oting 
and  violence  Ihat  makes  up  the  major  por- 
tion of  the  so-called  ne'-v.?  pro.^rams  of  the 
networks:  not  a  word  :.b^ut  the  pornographic 
tr.ish  that  ;;ils  many  of  the  nows-^tands  of  the 
nation  under  t!ie  gui=e  of  n,  i^  i/i'  rs:  n  t  a 
word  about  court  decisions  that  allow  con- 
fessed murderers  to  go  free  on  technicalities; 
not  a  word  about  the  moral  laxity  that  has 
swept  the  nation,  fostered  in  part  by  much  of 
the  things  listed  above—  nope,  not  a  word  did 
I  l.r-ar  tiiat  i.-.tlicat-d  uiiy  of  ;!ifse  liiiri-.s 
might  be  to  blame  for  the  so-called  "sickness" 
of  our  focietv. 

On!y  the  gun  v,-as  to  b'amr  as  far  as  na- 
tional  news  commentators   were  concerned! 

yo  v.'e  have  a  rash  of  proposed  gun  laws 
being  introduced  in  il:e  natio.nal  Congrcs"^ — 
even  in  our  own  legislature.  All  aocoinpanif>d 
by  grandiose  oratory  proclaiming  each  to  be 
lh?  -avior  of  the  nation,  the  only  step  that 
will  cause  violence  within  our  borders  lo 
cease. 

Tlie  latest  on  the  national  scene  comes 
from  Scntacr  Tydings  of  Maryland  and  calls 
for  complete  registration  of  all  firearms  under 
penalty  of  a  fine  of  $10,000  plus  a  sentence 
of  10  years  in  prison ! 

His  proposal  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that 
the  Supreme  Court  forced  law  ofBoers  to  turn 
loose  a  number  of  corfessed  murderers  on 
strictly  technical  points  of  law  during  the 
past  years  seems  a  bit  asinine  to  me. 

Too.  a  proclamation  by  the  Postmastc-r- 
General  during  the  week  stated  the  firearms 
couldn't  he  shipped  by  mall  unless  plainly 
marked  and  that  locul  postmasters  would 
have  lo  notify  the  local  police  before  they 
could  make  delivery  of  guns  even  when  prop- 
erly m.arkcd. 

When  you  realise  that  there  iiave  been  no 
laws  parsed  by  the  Congress  that  call  for 
such  measures  then  you  begin  lo  see  tlut 
mobs  of  demonstrators  aren't  the  only  ones 
who  attempt  to  take  the  law  into  their  own 
har.-'5  in  cur  nation — obeying  l'io.:.e  thoy 
want  to  obey,  breaking  those  they  don't  like. 

Everything  is  p.;:n--ri  at  l'i3  inanimate 
gur. — iiothing  seems  to  be  aimed  at  the 
criminal  who  used  the  gun  to  commit  crimes! 

As  always,  the  argument  is  one  which  com- 
pares the  registration  of  cars  to  the  proposed 
registration  of  guns,  a  measure  which  will 
completely  circumvent  the  second  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution. 

Pray  tell  mc — has  the  registration  of  auto- 
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mobiles  done  anything  to  atop  the  carnage 
on  our  highways?  Seems  to  me  the  last  sta- 
tistics I  saw  showed  that  8-10  times  as  many 
people  were  killed  by  cars  as  were  killed  by 
jjuns.  even  In  war! 

Registration  of  cars  hasn't  stopped  acci- 
dents and  death  from  their  use — only  the 
"nut  behind  the  wheel"  can  control  that 
r.spect  of  the  situation!  The  same  argument 
{>pplles  to  the  gun — the  user  controls  It  and 
>t  does  what  he  bids  it  do ! 

Registration  of  automobiles  hasn't  stopped 
the  theft  of  vehicles  with  more  than  600.000 
cases  of  same  reported  last  year.  Again.  I 
contend  that  the  criminal  will  get  guns  while 
the  law-abiding  citizen  suffers,  registration 
or  no! 

Seems  to  me  I  remember  that  onr  national 
congress,  in  very  recent  weeks  In  fact,  (ailed 
to  pass  a  law  that  would  have  put  real  teeth 
Into  the  demands  of  citizens  that  more  safety 
devices  be  installed  on  new  automobiles — so 
highway  deaths  continue  to  mount  in 
numbers. 

The  National  Rifle  Association,  a  million 
members  strong,  is  the  whipping  dog  aa  far 
as  national  publicity  is  concerned.  It  has 
been  branded  everything  in  the  books  be- 
cause it  has  stood  strong  for  the  rights 
granted  our  citizens  by  the  constitution  yet 
each  icaa  every  speaker  fails  to  point  out  that 
!TRA  ha«  for  many  years  been  strong  !»dvo- 
cates  of  laws  to  contain  the  easy  accessibility 
of  handgtins!  A  law.  I  might  add,  backed  to 
the  hilt  by  sportsmen  of  the  nation.  A  law 
just  passed  by  Congress  last  week! 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  most  signltlcant 
statements  made  over  TV  after  the  shooting 
of  Senator  Kennedy  was  made  by  the  Chief 
of  Police  of  Los  Angeles  in  answer  to  a  news- 
man's question  as  to  whether  or  not  he 
favored  strong  legislative  control  of  guns.  A 
statement.  I  might  add.  that  was  never  re- 
peated by  the  commentators  although  they 
rehashed  every  other  word  sjxjken  by  the 
chief  when  they  bad  to  fill  empty  time  slots. 
He  stated  that  he  was  a  strong  supporter 
of  the  Senator  Thomas  Dodd  gun  control  bill 
in  Congress.  In  the  veiTT  next  breath  he  fur- 
ther stated.  "I  will  admit,  however,  that  even 
bad  the  Dodd  bill  been  In  effect  it  could  not 
have  prevented  this  tragedy!" 

Tou  see.  Los  Angeles  already  has  strong 
gun  control  laws  on  the  books  of  the  city. 
The  gun  used  by  the  assassin  was  tr:iced  be- 
cause It  wat;  a  registered  handgun. 

But  the  user  of  the  gun  brought  about  the 
situation  we  now  face ! 

Always  take  a  boy  tlshlng  with  you ! 

[Prom  the  Dan  Smoot  Report.  Aug.  22,  1966. 
Dallas,  Tex  | 

Thc  Right  or  Sixr-DcrENSE 
Since  the  assassination  of  President  Ken- 
nedy in  November,  1963,  Congress  has  con- 
sidered several  bills  to  provide  more  stringent 
federal  firearms  control.  The  bill  given  most 
consideration  is  S.  1592.  originally  introduced 
by  Senator  Thomas  Dodd  on  August  2.  1963, 
revised  and  reintroduced  on  March  22,  1965. 
As  revised  and  approved  by  a  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  April  1,  1966,  the  Dudd  bill 
became  tlie  only  federal  firearms  proposal 
likely  to  be  seriously  considered  during  the 
present  session.  Tile  possibility  that  Congress 
would  pass  the  Dodd  bill  in  1966  was  vir- 
tually non-cxlstent  until  August  1.  when 
Charles  Joseph  Whitman  (a  Floridan  who 
was  .1  student  at  the  University  of  Texas) 
shot  46  persons  in  Austin  ^  15  of  whom  died) . 
Before  shooting  the  46,  Whitman  had  stabbed 
ius  wife  to  death,  murdered  his  mother  with 
a  gun. 

President  Johnson  demanded  quick  pas- 
sa  ?  jf  the  Dodd  firearms  bill,  saying  "the 
uni?  has  come  for  action  before  fiu'ther  loss 
of  liie  that  mlgbt  be  prevented  by  its  pas- 
s.ige  '■  ■  The  President  failed  to  note  that  the 
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Dodd  bill  would  not  have  prevented  the  grisly 
affair  in  Austin.  In  the  arsenal  which  Whit- 
man took  to  the  University  of  Texas  tower 
for  his  orgy  of  murder  was  a  sa wed-off' shot- 
gun— a  weapon  which  was  "outlawed"  33 
years  ago  by  the  National  Firearms  Act  of 
1934.  Another  of  Whitman's  guns  was  a  pis- 
tol: his  taking  this  weapon  to  the  University 
of  Texas  tower  was  a  violation  of  Texas  law. 
Senator  Dodd  urged  immediate  considera- 
tion of  his  gun-control  bill.  While  conced- 
ing that  the  bill  would  not  prevent  such 
"sen-seless  murders"  as  those  committed  by 
Whitman.  Dodd  said  it  would  be  a  deterrent. 
He  mentioned  New  York  Stale's  Sullivan  law 
as  a  deterrent  =  He  did  not  mention  that,  last 
year,  in  New  York  City  .ilone,  there  were  831 
"senseless  murders."  1154  rapes.  16.325  .is- 
saults  '  Not  long  ago.  a  girl  was  arrested  In 
New  York  City  for  violating  the  Sullivan  law 
by  using  a  switchblade  knife  to  defend  her- 
self against  a  rapist.  More  recently,  another 
girl  was  arrested  and  Jailed  for  using  a  tear- 
gas  pen  to  protect  herself  against  a  man  who 
molested  her  in  a  restaurant.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  Sullivan  law  does  not  deter,  but 
encourages,  crimes  of  violence.  It  does  not 
keep  weapons  from  criminals  and  maniacs, 
but  does  prevent  law-abiding  citizens  from 
carrjlng  guns  or  anything  else  for  self-pro- 
tectii>n  in  the  sprawling  metropolitan  Jun- 
gles teeming  with  marauding  savages. 

Practically  all  advocates  of  more  federal 
gun-control  laws  Joined  with  President  John- 
-■ion  and  Senator  Dodd  to  capitalize  on  the 
widespread  feeling  of  horror  caused  by  the 
Austin  massacre.  Many  mentioned  the  mur- 
der of  ei»;ht  nurses  In  Chicago  as  further  rea- 
son for  Congress  to  enact  the  Dodd  gun-con- 
trol law — omitting  to  mention  that  Richard 
Speck  murdered  the  nurses  without  a  gun. 

Actually,  the  mass  murders  committed  by 
Speck  and  Whitman  prove  that  citizens 
should  have  easy  access  to  firearms  and 
should  know  how  to  use  them  in  defense  of 
themselves  and  others.  If  any  or  all  of  the 
girls  whom  Speck  murdered  had  had  access 
to  guns  they  knew  how  to  use.  some  of  them 
might  have  been  saved. 

In  the  Whitman  case,  high-powered  rifles 
in  the  hands  of  university  students  did  save 
a  number  of  lives.  When  police  first  arrived 
on  the  scene.  Whitman  was  standing  boldly 
on  the  University  tower's  obsen-atlon  plat- 
form, resting  his  gun  on  the  gtiard  rail,  de- 
liberately picking  off  everyone  who  came  into 
his  sights.  He  would  have  been  an  easy  target 
from  the  ground,  but  was  out  of  range  of 
police  guns.  The  police  asked  for  help  from 
students  who  owned  hunting  rifles.  Two  stu- 
dents, who  had  deer  rifles  and  knew  how  to 
use  them,  volunteered.  Using  binoculars, 
police  directed  the  fire  of  the  two  students. 
Whitman  took  cover  behind  the  guard  rail 
and  never  again  presented  a  target  the  boys 
could  hit:  but  their  fire  pinned  him  down 
and  made  possible  the  evacuation  of 
wounded.'  Fire  from  students  on  the  ground 
also  helped  make  It  possible  for  three  police- 
men and  a  civilian  volunteer  to  force  their 
way  onto  the  obseri-ation  platform  and  take 
Whitman  by  surprise. 

We  do  need — as  Senator  Dodd  says — some 
deterrents  against  crimes  of  violence.  The 
best  deterrent  would  be  a  citizenry  armed 
and  able  to  defend  itself.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  crimes  of  violence  would  decrease 
sharply  If  it  became  commonplace  for  thugs 
to  be  killed  by  their  intended  victims.  An- 
other effective  deterrent  would  be  rigid  pun- 
ishment, under  existing  law,  of  criminals  who 
prey  on  others.  A  recently-released  FBI  study 
revealed  that  68,850  convicted  criminals  who 
had  been  given  leniency  (probation,  sus- 
pended sentence,   parole,  or  conditional  re- 
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lease)  averaged  three  arrests  each  following 
the  leniency  that  was  granted  them.  The  FBI 
study  concluded: 

"Par  too  many  criminals  are  exploiting 
leniency  to  prey  on  Innocent  citizens.  Too 
much  foolish  sentlmentalism  on  the  part  of 
Judges,  probation  officers  and  others  is  bring- 
ing injurious  results."  '^ 

Texas  Governor  John  Connally  has  sug- 
gested a  sensible  deterrent  against  crimes  of 
violence.  He  said: 

"I'm  seriously  considering  recommending 
to  the  legislature  that  whenever  a  serious 
crime,  involving  loss  of  life  .  .  .  occurs,  that 
the  perpetrator  be  Incarcerated  for  life  and 
never  released. 

'.\ny  man  who  willfully  kills  another  and 
escapes  punishment  on  the  basis  of  insanity 
ought  to  be  incarcerated  for  life."  " 

The  Dodd  gun-control  bill  (S.  1592)  would 
give  federal  officials  unlimited  power  to  im- 
pose harsh  and  burdensome  restrictions  on 
all  law-abiding  citizens  who  sell,  possess,  or 
use  firearms.  The  power  could  be  used  to 
require  national  registration,  or  even  to  elim- 
inate private  ownership  of  guns  by  law- 
abiding  persons:  but  It  would  never  keep 
criminals  from  getting  and  using  destructive 
devices. 

Indeed,  the  Dodd  bill  provides  no  penalties 
for  criminals  who  use  guns  in  the  conunls- 
3lon  of  crime.  The  penalties  are  aimed  at 
lawful  sellers  and  users  of  guns.  In  this  re- 
gard, the  Dodd  bill  Is  Identical  with  two 
federal  firearms  statutes  already  In  existence : 
The  National  Firearms  Act  of  1934  and  the 
Federal  Firearms  Act  of  1938.  The  1934  law 
was  Intended  to  restrict  possession  and  Inter- 
state transportation  of  certain  types  of  fire- 
arms: submachine  guns,  sawed-off  shotguns, 
gtins  with  silencers.  The  1938  law  prohibits 
Interstate  transportation  of  any  kind  of  gun 
to  any  person  who  has  been  convicted  of.  or 
Is  under  indictment  for,  a  crime  of  violence; 
who  Is  a  fugitive  from  Justice;  or  who  does 
not  present  proof  that  he  Is  licensed  to  pur- 
chase a  gun.  If  the  purchaser  lives  In  a  state 
requiring  a  gun  license.  But  neither  law  pro- 
vides penalties  for  persons  who  use  guns  to 
commit  crimes. 

The  pending  Dodd  bill  has  something  else 
in  common  with  the  1934  and  1938  federal 
flrearms-control  statutes:  it  is  unconstitu- 
tional. 

The  Second  Amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion says: 

"A  well  regulated  Militia,  being  necessary 
to  the  security  of  a  free  State,  the  right  of 
the  people  to  keep  and  bear  Arms,  shaU  not 
be  Infringed." 

This  is  an  absolute  prohibition  against 
any  kind  of  federal  firearms  law.  because  any 
such  law  clearly  infringes  upon  the  specified 
right  of  the  people.  Consequently,  all  exist- 
ing federal  firearms  laws  and  all  now  being 
proposed  are  unconstitutional. 

Today,  we  have  more  restrictive  Hrearms 
regulations  than  ever  before  In  the  history 
of  the  United  States;  and  today,  there  are 
more  crimes  of  violence  (more  in  actual 
number,  and  more  In  proportion  to  the  total 
population).  This  Is  not  coincidental;  it  is 
inevitable.  Criminal  violence  against  law- 
abiding  citizens  will  always  increase,  as  citi- 
zens are  restricted  in  their  right  to  defend 
themselves. 

A  free  man  must  have  unrestricted  right 
to  own  and  use  personal  weapons,  in  defense 
of  his  family,  his  home,  and  his  own  person, 
against  any  marauder — whether  the  maraud- 
er be  a  soldier  of  an  invading  army,  an  agent 
of  an  internal  political  conspiracy,  or  a 
common  criminal. 

If  a  man  loses  his  right  to  free,  lawful  use 
of  personal  firearms,  he  loses  his  identity  as  a 
free  .-.gent  in  a  civilized  country.  He  becomes 
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totally  dependent  upon  centralized  police  au- 
thority for  protection  of  his  life,  liberty,  and 
property. 

A  citizen's  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms  Is 
so  essential  to  freedom  that  tyranny  must 
follow  if  it  Is  abrogated. 

Nikolai  Lenin  and  Adolf  Hitler — experts 
at  enslaving  large  segments  of  the  human 
race — understood  clearly  that  a  well-armed 
citizenry  Is  a  mighty  handicap  to  dictators. 

Lenin  said: 

"It  Is  only  after  we  have  disarmed  the 
bourgeoisie,  that  the  proletariat,  without 
betraying  Its  world  historic  mission,  can  tiu'n 
Its  weapons  Into  ploughshares.  And  that  is 
the  way  the  proletariat  will  act — but  only 
then,  and  by  no  means  before."  ' 

Hitler  said: 

"The  most  foolish  mistake  we  could  possi- 
bly make  would  be  to  allow  the  subject  races 
to  possess  arms.  History  shows  that  all  con- 
querers  who  have  allowed  their  subject  races 
to  carry  arms  have  prepared  their  own  down- 
fall by  so  doing."  • 

Requiring  national  registration  of  person- 
ally-owned firearms  can  be  us  disastrous  to 
freedom  as  total  ciisarmnment  of  the 
citizenry. 

In  May,  1919,  a  group  of  allied  Intelligence 
officers  raided  tlie  iieadquarters  of  a  revolu- 
tionary group  ui  Dusseldorf,  Germany.  One 
document  seized  was  entitled  "Rules  for 
Bringing  About  A  Revolution."  Three  basic 
rules  were  set  out.  Tlie  first  Involved  corrup- 
tion of  the  young  by  instilling  In  them  con- 
tempt for  religion  and  traditional  morality. 
The  second  involved  capturing  means  of 
communication  so  that  revolutionists  could 
control  the  thinking  of  the  people  and  the 
progronis  of  government.  The  third  rule 
read: 

"Cause  the  registration  of  all  firearms  on 
some  pretext,  with  a  view  to  confiscating 
them  and  leaving  the  population  helpless."  * 

Prance  had  a  national  gun-reglstratlon  law 
before  World  War  II.  Nazis  confiscated  the 
records  and  the  guns,  making  effective  re- 
sistance impossible. 

It  was  a  firearms  rcglstrntlon-and-control 
law  which  enabled  communists  to  disarm 
Czechoslovaklans,  thus  leaving  them  helpless 
when  communists  decided  to  take  over. 

Many  Americans  remember  the  impas- 
sioned pleas  of  the  British  for  personal  fire- 
arms to  defend  their  homes  and  families  in 
1940.  when  a  Nazi  Invasion  of  England 
seemed  imminent.  The  British  had  been  dis- 
armed by  their  own  government,  with  severe 
firearms  control  regulations. 

Many  Americans  also  remember  that,  when 
otir  Armies  overran  Europe  toward  the  end 
of  World  War  II,  we  Immediately  confiscated 
and  used,  wherever  possible,  the  lists  of  peo- 
ple who  had  been  forced  by  their  own  gov- 
ernment to  register  their  firearms. 

One  firearms  bill  presently  before  Congress 
Is  aimed  at  the  proper  target — criminal  use 
of  firearms.  On  March  2,  1965,  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative Robert  R.  Casey  (Texas  Democrat) 
intrixluced  H.B.  5642,  a  bill  providing  that, 
"whoever  uses  or  carries  any  firearm  dur- 
ing the  commission  of  any  robbery,  assault, 
murder,  rape,  burglary,  kidnapping,  or  homi- 
cide (Other  than  involuntary  manslaughter)" 
shall  be  sentenced  to  25  years  in  prison. 

In  support  of  his  bill,  Representative  Casey 
said: 

"I  ask  this  Congress  to  stop  the  harass- 
ment of  the  legitimate  gun  owner — and  in- 
stead to  open  war  on  the  illegal  use  of  fire- 
arms by   the   criminal   preying  on   society." 

The  Casey  firearms  bill  is  the  only  kind 
of  firearms  legislation  desirable  in  a  free 
society;  but,  as  a  federal  law.  It,  too,  would  be 
unconstitutional.  Responsibility  for  restrlct- 
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ing  criminal  use  of  firearms  belongs  to  local 
and  state  governments. 

Please  write  both  U.S.  Senators  from  your 
state  and  the  U.S.  Representative  from  your 
district,  urging  them  to  oppose  the  uncon- 
stitutional Dodd  bin  (S  1592)  which  would 
restrict  law-abiding  cltl2»ns  in  their  right 
to  defend  themselves,  but  would  not  prevent 
criminal  use  of  deadly  weapons. 

If  you  think  additional  legislation  Is 
needed  to  curtail  criminal  use  of  lircarms  in 
your  Etntp.  you  should  work  for  legislation 
comparable  to  the  Casey  bill  (mentioned 
above)  at  the  state  level. 

Suggestion:  Distribute  copies  of  this  Re- 
port as  widely  as  possible,  urging  others  to 
write  members  of  Congress  expressing  oppo- 
sition   to    the    Dodd    gun-control    bill. 

Department  of  the  Army, 
Ofi  ICE  OF  THE  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Wasliington.  D.C..  Jvve  21.  1068. 

Marksmanship  Support  Is  Limitfu 

Injormation  /or  Members  of  Congress: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  who  is  charged 
by  law  with  conducting  a  civilian  marks- 
manship program,  approved  a  revi.scd  pro- 
gram limiting  support  of  civilian  marks- 
manship. 

In  the  past,  the  marksmanship  program 
included  support  with  weapons  and  am- 
munition of  jvinlor  rlHe  clubs  and  senior 
rlfie  and  pistol  clubs,  .support  of  the  National 
Rlfie  Matches,  and  a  sales  program  of  ex- 
cess rifles  vmder  a  .statute  provlc'ing  for  such 
sales  to  National  Rifle  Association  members. 

The  support  for  the  pistol  program  will 
be  terminated,  new  restrictions  will  be  im- 
posed on  distribution  and  sale  of  rifles  and 
anununltlon,  and  the  rifle  club  program  will 
be  modified. 

A  committee  of  the  National  Board  for  the 
Promotion  of  Rifle  Practice,  which  is  a 
mlUtary-clvUlan  body  established  by  stat- 
utes, was  appointed  in  February  1968  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  Board  for  a  revised 
program.  Tliat  committee  reported  to  the 
full  Board  in  March  1968,  and  the  Board  In 
turn  made  its  recommendations  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army.  The  revised  program 
approved  by  the  Secretary  considered  the 
recommendations  of  the  Board  and  was  also 
based  upon  a  review  of  the  marksmanship 
program  initiated  by  the  Department  of  the 
Army  in  mld-1967.  It  reflects  both  the  re- 
duced budget  for  civilian  marksmanship  an- 
noimced  last  January  and  a  long-range  effort 
to  make  the  allocation  of  resources  devoted 
to  the  program  more  relevant  to  military 
requirements. 

Under  the  revised  program,  support  for 
marksmanship  clubs  will  be  limited  to  those 
clubs  most  of  whose  members  still  have  their 
service  obligation  ahead  of  them  and  whose 
marksmanship  training  would  be  of  greatest 
value  to  the  military  services.  Those  are  the 
Junior  clubs,  the  Junior  divisions  of  senior 
clubs,  and  undergraduate  college  clubs. 

No  ammunition  will  be  Issued  to  senior 
clubs  although  those  senior  clubs  which  sup- 
port a  Junior  division  may  retain  the  use 
of  rifles  previously  issued.  If  senior  clubs  are 
not  supporting  a  Junior  division  by  Decem- 
ber 31,  1968,  they  will  lose  affiliation  with 
the  marksmanship  program  and  must  turn  in 
rifles  previously  issued. 

Sales  of  firearms  under  the  civilian  marks- 
manship program  will  be  restricted  to  Na- 
tional Match  grade  service  rifles,  specially 
designed  for  competitive  marksmanship. 
Sales  win  be  made  only  to  individuals  who 
are  active  in  regular  competitive  marksman- 
ship and  who  are  members  of  marksmanship 
clubs  affiliated  with  the  Army's  Director  of 
Civilian  Marksmanship.  Purchasers  must  also 
be  members  of  the  National  Rlfie  Association, 
as  required  by  statute. 

In  accordance  with  existing  Army  proce- 
dures, all  purchasers  will  be  checked  for 
criminal    record    and    other    disqualifying 
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characteristics  In  the  files  of  appropriate 
Federal  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies. 

Sales  of  ammunition  to  Individuals  will 
be  terminated,  although  Junior  clubs  affil- 
iated with  the  program  will  be  allowed  to 
purchase  a  limited  quantity  of  .22  caliber 
ammunition. 

Previously,  on  1  November  1967,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  announced  that  in  order 
to  reduce  expenditures  the  Army  would  not 
supply  i)ersonuel  and  financial  support  for 
the   1968   National   Rifle   Matches. 

Furnished  by:  Office,  Chief  <>t  Legislative 
Liai-son. 

(Report  of  Strom  Thurmond,  June  24,  1968| 
Proper  Gun  Controi. 
Ill  recent  days  there  has  lieen  renewed  in- 
terest In  Federal  gun  control  legl.slntion  and 
pressure  on  the  Congress  to  enact  new  laws. 
It  is  the  responsibility  of  Congress  to  see  that 
any  .-juch  legislation  carefully  considers  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  .states  and  that  of  the 
Federal  t,'overnment  In  this  crucial  area. 

State  Level.  Tlie  .•^.tates  and  local  govern- 
ments have  the  primary  responsibility  for 
keeping  the  peace.  This  responsibility  in- 
cludes the  authority  to  enact  and  enforce 
Kun  legislation  appropriate  to  their  needs. 
.Such  legislation  could  provide  for  severe 
prison  terms  for  persons  committing  crimes 
with  a  gun  or  for  penalties  for  carrying  a 
concealed  weapon  without  a  license  or  legal 
permission.  Tlie  states  even  have  the  power 
to  provide  for  registration  of  firearms,  if 
deemed  advisable.  States  and  localities  have 
law  enforcement  personnel  to  enforce  gun 
legislation. 

Law  abiding  citizens  should  be  allowed  to 
keep  guns  in  their  homes  for  the  protection 
of  their  families  and  property. 

Existing  state  and  local  laws  L-liould  be  en- 
forced vigorously. 

Federal  Level.  The  role  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment In  gun  control  legislation  should  be 
limited  to  assisting  states  to  enforce  their 
laws  by  regulating  interstate  shipment  of 
firearms.  The  use  of  Interstate  commerce  to 
circumvent  state  laws  should  be  prohibited. 

Federal  laws  should  regulate  rather  than 
prohibit  Interstate  shipment  of  firearms. 
Federal  law  should  make  It  Illegal  to  ship  a 
gun  acro.ss  state  lines  without  an  affidavit 
of  eligibility  from  the  purchaser  and  notifi- 
cation by  the  shipper  to  the  chief  local  law 
enforcement  officer  where  the  purchaser  re- 
sides. Such  officer  should  have  a  reasonable 
time  in  which  to  notify  the  shipper  if  the 
purcha.se  violates  state  law. 

A  Federal  system  of  gun  registration  and 
licensing  would  require  a  large  Federal  po- 
lice force.  A  Federal  police  force  could  lead 
to  a  police  state. 

Conditions  and  traditions  vary  widely 
from  state  to  state,  and  the  needs  of  one 
state  should  not  necessarily  be  Imposed  upon 
another.  The  Federal  government  should 
take  no  measures  which  pressure  or  require 
states  to  adopt  uniform  Federal  standards. 

Federal  law  should  .strictly  regulate  de- 
structive devices  such  as  bazookas  and 
mortars,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  now  regu- 
lates machine  guns,  short-barreled  shotguns 
and  short-barreled  rifles. 

Existing  Federal  laws  should  be  enforced 
vigorously. 

Enforcement.  Although  proper  gun  legis- 
lation is  essential,  the  gun  is  merely  an  in- 
strument of  crime;  the  real  cause  of  crime  is 
criminals,  who  today  are  operating  in  an 
atmosphere  of  permissiveness  and  arrogance. 
Supreme  Court  decisions  have  severely  hand- 
icapped the  police  in  the  apprehension  of 
criminals,  and  diminished  the  power  of  the 
courts  to  see  that  the  guilty  are  punished. 

The  decline  of  law  enforcement  in  the 
country  is  apparent  from  some  shocking 
statistics:  Only  1  lawbreaker  in  8  is  tried 
and  convicted;  of  all  persons  arrested  in  1966. 
76';.   were  repeat  offenders.  In  Washington, 
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DC.  harried  police  are  able  to  arrest  only 
one-qiuurter  of  the  perpetrators  of  crimes, 
whereas  a  decade  ago  they  caught  one-half. 

Just  as  shocking  Is  the  rate  of  criminal 
repeaters — lawbreakers  who  are  turned  loose 
to  prey  again  upon  society.  A  recent  FBI 
study  of  some  18.000  convicts  released  In 
1963  revealed  that  fully  55 '"^  had  been  re- 
arrested for  new  olTenses  by  June  30,  19<56. 
Criminals  are  Increasingly  defying  the  law 
successfully,  and  public  confidence  In  our 
administration   of   Justice   Is  diminishing. 

Our  crime  and  gun  problem  would  largely 
come  under  control  if  conviction  rates  were 
doubled  and  sentences  were  more  severe.  The 
chief  keys  to  the  gun  control  problem  are 
swift  apprehension  and  certain  punishment 
for  those  who  violate  the  law. 
Sincerely, 

Stkom   Thurmond. 

Liberty  Lobby. 
Washington.  DC,  June  18,  1068. 
Hon.  John  R.  Rakick. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Wa.sfiington,  B.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Rarick:  Keeping  your 
head  while  all  about  you  are  losing  theirs  can 
get  to  be  quite  a  trick,  sometimes.  In  the 
case  of  firearms  control  laws,  I  like  the  ad- 
vice of- Senator  McCarthy,  who  advocates 
such  Umss,  but  who  warns  against  "panic" 
legislation.  No  matter  how  you  feel  about  the 
need  for  such  laws,  there  are  certain  political 
factors  which  tend  to  be  overlooked  by  some 
who  are  urging  great  haste. 

For  one  thing,  the  Harris  .md  Gallup  polls. 
Because  of  their  regional  basis,  they  can  be 
misleading.  They  are  not  broken  down  by 
State  or  Congressional  District. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  constitu- 
ent-poll results  entered  In  the  Congressional 
Record  so  far  this  year  have  contradicted 
the  results  of  the  Harris  and  Gallup  polls  on 
the  question  of  Federal  firearms  laws.  In 
some  cases,  the  ratio  of  responses  against 
such  laws  ran  more  than  two-to-one.  If 
nothing  else,  this  Indicates  the  "depth" — or 
Intensity — of  feeling  against  such  laws,  as 
opposed  to  the  "breadth"  of  feeling  reflected 
In  the  professional  polls.  (Intensity — I  am 
sure  you  will  agree — is  very  Important.  It  is 
the   motl\T.tlonal   force   In   piolltlcs.i 

Another  factor  bearing  on  the  professional 
polls  Is  thi.t  they  reveal  great  variations  In 
gun  ownership  In  inverse  ratio  to  population 
density.  Only  2T"r  of  city  homes  have  guns, 
rising  to  47';-  of  suburban  home  and  58''' 
of  homes  In  towns.  Obviously,  it  matters 
whether  your  constituency  is  made  up  of  one 
or  the  other. 

Then,  there  Is  the  matter  of  timing.  Prom 
here.  In  the  wake  of  the  .'assassination  of  a 
leading  public  figure.  It  appears  that  all 
around  us  are  ready — even  anxious — to  sub- 
mit to  any  kind  of  gun  control,  from  regis- 
tration   to   outright    confiscation.    But    .    .    . 

Given  a  few  months  of  normalcy,  which  In 
this  sad  era  means  a  few  months  of  murder, 
rape  and  riot,  perhaps  the  54 ^^  of  American 
homes  that  possess  guns  will  be  taking  an 
entirely  different  view  of  the  matter.  They 
may  even  come  to  look  upon  the  family 
firearm  as  a  friend. 

So,  please  don't  move  too  fast  too  far  too 
soon.  It  Is  a  long  way  to  November,  and  I 
win  cite  the  words  of  Louis  Harris,  himself, 
who  has  this  to  say  about  polls: 

"They  are  also  disturbing  If  they  are 
viewed  as  a  permanent  fix  on  American  pub- 
lic opinion  instead  of  being  single  snapshots 
at  one  point  in  time  .  .  ." 

Liberty  Lobby  has  great  faith  In  the  Amer- 
ican people.  If  you  and  we  are  successful  In 
plumbing  and  reflecting  the  folk-wisdom  of 
the  people  of  this  Nation  in  the  performance 
of  our  duties,  we  can't  go  too  far  wrong. 
That  Is.  after  all,  .tbout  the  best  we  can 
expect  of  Democracy. 
Sincerely, 

W    B    Hicks,  Jr . 
Mxecutive  Secretary. 
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An  "Expirt"  Spkaxb  On  Qvtt  Laws 
(By  Charles  Lee  Howard) 
(NoTS. — About  the  author:  Charles  Lee 
Howard,  No.  133-504  at  Ohio  State  Peniten- 
tiary, comes  up  for  a  parole  hearing  In  May, 
1975.  Meanwhile  he  is  a  school  librarian 
there,  and  has  done  teaching  among  inmates 
although  he  himself  only  went  through  the 
nth  grade.  He  wouldn't  be  writing  this  ar- 
ticle, he  says.  If  he  planned  to  return  to 
crime.) 

At  36.  I  have  possessed  20  pistols.  And  I 
acquired  only  one  of  them  In  even  a  semi- 
legal  way.  The  other  10  were  stolen  by  m« 
or  for  me  by  friends. 

This  may  shock  those  legislators  and  other 
nice  people  who  believe  that  if  you  make  It 
harder  for  a  target  shooter  to  buy  a  pistol, 
you  automatically  make  it  harder  for  the 
criminal  to  get  one. 

But  It's  old  hat  to  me  and  my  friends. 
You  see,  we  are  not  target  shooters,  hand- 
gun huntsmen,  plinkers  or  collectors.  We 
don't  belong  to  gun  clubs  or  groups  of  that 
sort. 

We  must  have  pistols  because  they  are 
the  tools  of  our  trade,  crime. 

We  are  the  ones  the  antl-gim  people  want 
to  crack  down  on  by  making  It  hard  for  old 
ladles  who  live  alone  to  buy  pistols  for  self- 
defense. 

I  am  serving  my  third  felony  sentence, 
writing  this  from  the  Ohio  State  Penitentiary 
at  Columbus.  I  arrived  here  Jan.  10.  1966, 
sentenced  to  16  to  55  years  on  charges  of 
armed  robbery  and  kidnapping. 

From  Inside  prison,  the  anti-gun  uproar 
makes  strange  reading.  It  is  baffling  that  the 
people  who  want  to  prevent  criminals  like 
me  from  getting  hold  of  guns  expect  to  ac- 
complish this  by  passing  new  laws. 

Do  they  forget  that  the  criminal  makes  a 
business  of  breaking  laws?  No  criminal  I 
know  would  obey  a  gun  law  while  committing 
a  crime  of  equal  or  greater  seriousness. 

There  must  be  some  things  they  dont 
know,  these  well-lntentloned  souls  who  say, 
"We  don't  seek  to  hamper  any  honest  p>er- 
son's  enjoyment  of  firearms:  we  only  want 
to  make  It  harder  for  the  lawless  to  acquire 
them." 

Perhaps  they  don't  know  that  the  statute 
books  of  most  States  are  already  well  stocked 
with  laws  supposed  to  limit  a  felon's  right  to 
acquire  a  concealable  weapon — In  some  cases 
his  right  to  own  any  gun  at  all.  The  laws  are 
there.  But  they  are  seldom  enforced. 

Perhaps  they  don't  know  how  criminals  do 
get  their  guns.  Certainly  crooks  don't  buy 
them,  by  mall  order  or  over  the  counter,  as  do 
the  hunters,  target  shooters,  collectors  and 
people  requiring  guns  for  self-protection. 

I  have  spent  quite  a  few  years  In  prison 
and  have  known  criminals  ranging  from  non- 
support  cases  to  brutal  murderers.  Prom  ex- 
perience I  know  that  only  a  small  minority 
of  those  committed  for  offenses  Involving 
guns  obtained  those  guns  through  legal 
channels.  Most  of  the  guns  used  by  crimi- 
nals In  my  "circle  "  were  either  stolen  out- 
right or  bought  from  shady  friends.  They 
weren't  bought  from  the  mail-order  dealer, 
that  demon  of  so  many  seekers  after  Federal 
anti-gun  legislation. 

The  criminal  who  wants  a  gun  doesn't 
have  to  look  far.  He  can  steal  one  from  a 
private  home,  an  office,  a  store,  or  a  car.  Bank 
messengers  who  carry  large  sums  of  money 
usually  are  armed.  But  In  communities  where 
It  is  Illegal  to  carry  a  concealed  weapon  on 
one's  person,  they  have  to  leave  their  guns 
In  their  cars  when  they  make  stops  on  busi- 
ness. It  Is  easy  enough  for  a  crook  to  learn  a 
bank  messenger's  route,  trail  him  and.  when 
the  messenger  makes  a  stop,  lift  the  gun  from 
the  glove  compartment  or  from  beneath  the 
seat.  A  veteran  con  I  know  swears  he  got  6 
guns  this  way  in  a  single  day ! 

These  aren't  the  gun-seeking  criminal's 
only  sources  of  supply.  He  can  "hit"  National 
Guard   armories,    gun  dealers'  stores,   gun- 
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smiths'  shops,  and  gun  factories.  Theft  of  46 
carbines  from  a  factory  near  Plalnfleld.  N.J., 
compounded  the  dangers  faced  by  police  in 
last  summer's  rioting. 

Stolen  guns  from  all  manner  of  sources 
abound  In  the  underworld.  No  kind  of  gun 
legislation  will  take  them  out  of  circulation. 
Nor  will  It  stop  professional  law-breakers 
from  stealing  guns  as  before. 

Consider  the  situation  In  New  York  State, 
where  the  Sullivan  Law  makes  hundgun  own- 
ership difficult  for  the  honest  citizen  and 
theoretically  Impossible  for  the  crook.  Has  It 
disarmed  the  New  York  gangsters?  Of  course 
not.  All  It  has  done  Is  to  hamper  the  citizen 
In  his  Justifiable  attempts  to  protect  him- 
self from  them.  Every  thief  I've  ever  met 
would  prefer  robbing  an  unarmed  person  to 
tackling  an  armed  one.  I,  myself,  have  ftassed 
up  several  lucrative  "scores"  because  I  knew 
the  proprietor  was  armed.  E^sy  money  In 
your  pocket  Is  one  thing.  Risking  a  bullet 
for  It  is  something  else. 

Still  another  argument  against  prohibitive 
gun  legislation  Is  that  not  every  Honest  John 
will  observe  to  the  letter  laws  he  thinks  are 
unfair  and  arbitrary.  Remember  the  shot  In 
the  arm  Prohibition  gave  crime.  At  present, 
under  the  Sullivan  Law,  the  New  York  syn- 
dicates are  making  some,  but  not  much, 
money  from  gun  sales.  But  they  are  always 
looking  for  new  rackets.  Let  the  lawmakers 
disarm  the  cotmtry  and  goons  will  bootleg 
guns  as  they  once  did  booze. 

Since  criminals,  not  guns,  commit  crimes, 
it  strikes  this  convict  that  taking  away  one 
of  the  citizen's  means  of  self  defense  is  not 
the  best  way  to  protect  him.  Instead  of  tak- 
ing away  his  gun,  I  would  advocate  a  nation- 
wide program  to  teach  him  how  to  use  it 
safely  and  accurately. 

Such  a  program  would  also  brief  him  on 
when  not  to  try  to  stop  a  robbery.  Too  many 
people  are  killed  and  injured  In  ill-advised 
attempts  to  frustrate  a  robbery.  A  live  wit- 
ness is  far  more  valuable  than  a  brave  dead 
man. 

The  trained  witness  of  a  crime  should  be 
able  to  supply  police  with  such  Information 
as  the  bandit's  height;  approximate  weight; 
hair  color;  unusual  speech  patterns;  the  way 
he  walks;  whether  he  is  right  or  left-handed: 
eye  color  (If  the  witness  can  get  that  close); 
mode  of  getaway;  his  weapon  (most  bandits 
use  the  same  gun  all  the  time ) . 

In  court,  this  Is  the  Information  that  leads 
to  convictions.  And  convictions  attack  the 
root  of  crime — the  guilty  man,  not  the  guilt- 
less gun. 


REPORT  TO  CONSTrrUENTS 


HON.  MARK  ANDREWS 

OF    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Wednesday,  June  26,  1968 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  periodically,  I  send  a  report 
home  to  my  constituents  In  the  First  Dis- 
trict of  North  Dakota,  concerning  the  ac- 
tivities of  Congress  and  the  problems  fac- 
ing our  Nation.  I  include  the  following  re- 
port in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

JlTNE  26.  1968, 

For  the  first  three  months  of  the  year,  crime 
in  the  nation  rose  17*"'  over  the  same  period 
in  1967. 

In  the  last  seven  years,  crime  has  in- 
creased approximately  88'::  ,  while  population 
has  increased  only  107' , 

Crime  has  Increased  nearly  nine  times  as 
fast  &t  population. 

The  big  daddy  of  all  crime — organized 
crime — continues  to  flourish,  while  the  bat- 
tle against  It.  primarily  a  Federal  Govern- 
ment responsibility,  falters.  Attorney  General 
Ramsey    Clark    has    stated    that    organized 
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crime  is  a  multl-bllllon  dollar  operation,  but 
admits  "more  of  their  guys  (organized  crime 
personnel)  are  being  hurt  in  auto  accidents 
than  by  the  government." 

There  is  no  question  that  the  crime  prob- 
lem facing  the  nation  today  is  greater  than 
at  any  time  in  the  past.  When  testifying 
before  our  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
which  funds  the  Justice  Department  and  the 
FBI,  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  called  for  the 
immediate  conoern  and  support  of  all  citizens 
for  strict  and  impartial  law  enforcement,  cou- 
pled with  the  elimination  of  both  organized 
crime's  huge  profits  and  the  permissiveness 
of  "soft"  justice  which  encourages  the  splral- 
ing  crime  rate. 

"We  need  Justice  that  moves  quickly,  surely 
and  convincingly,"  Hoover  said.  "This  means, 
as  I  have  often  pointed  out,  quick  arrest, 
prompt  prosecution  and  substantial  punish- 
ment for  the  guilty  ,  .  ." 

Those  of  us  who  agree  that  one  way  to  cut 
down  on  lawlessness  Is  to  make  the  punish- 
ment fit  the  crime  were  disturbed  when 
Director  M.  Alexander  of  the  Federal  Prison 
System  told  our  Committee  that  Federal 
prison  population  is  down  1212';  from  1962. 
A  recent  study  revealed  that  67'^;  of  prisoners 
released  on  parole  were  rearrested  within  2'i 
years  and  67';  of  offenders  released  early  after 
earning    "good    time"    were    also    rearrested. 

Discussing  this  problem  before  otir  Com. 
mlttee.  Director  Hoover  said:  "Realistic  parole 
and  probation  policies  must  be  impartially 
employed  In  all  sections  of  our  country  and 
among  all  segments  of  our  society  If  we  ever 
hope  to  stem  the  onrushing  waves  of  lawless- 
ness. Unwarranted  leniency,  which  demeans 
Justice  and  rewards  evasioii  of  legal  respon- 
sibility, poses  B  deadly  threat  to  the  very 
heart  of  our  nation.  Undue  consideration  for 
the  rights  of  repeating  offenders  and  over- 
indulgence in  legal  technicalities  and  eva- 
sions, of  benefit  only  to  the  lawbreaker,  de- 
grade the  very  Ideal  of  equal  Justice  for  all 
clti2»ns.  The  rights  of  the  law-abiding  ma- 
jority must  be  afforded  at  least  equal  respect 
and  consideration  if  the  future  of  America  is 
to  be  as  glorious  as  our  past." 

While  the  bulk  of  law  enforcement  author- 
ity is  reserved  for  the  States  under  the  Tenth 
Amendment,  organized  crime  sows  the  seeds 
of  individual  crime  and  combating  it  de- 
mands more  active  Federal  effort.  To  this 
end,  a  number  of  my  colleagues  and  I  Joined 
In  researching,  writing,  and  Introducing  nine 
bills  aimed  at  curtailing  organized  crime  In 
our  nation.  Some  of  our  recommendations 
were  Included  In  the  Omnibus  Crime  Bill 
signed  recently  by  the  President,  but  a  num- 
ber of  the  provisions.  Including  special  pro- 
tection for  gm-ernmcnt  witnesses,  remain 
bottled  up  in  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Part  of  our  work  was  based  on  the  findings 
of  the  Presidents'  own  National  Crime  Com- 
mission, a  group  which  spent  eighteen 
months  and  $2  million  stxidytng  the  prob- 
lem only  to  have  their  report  ignored  to  a 
great  extent  by   the   Administration. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  importance 
of  support  and  cooperation  from  all  respon- 
sible citizens  in  controlling  crime.  I  think  all 
Americans  have  become  concerned.  Crime 
cannot  be  controlled,  however,  without  ap- 
propriate and  effective  government  commit- 
ment at  all  levels^Federal.  state  and  local. 


PEACE.    EVEN    SURVIVAT.    REQUIRE 
REAFFIRMED  SUPPORT  TO   ISRAEL 


HON.  JOSEPH  S.  CLARK 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  26,  1968 

Mr,    CLARK,    Mr,    President,    today, 
slightly  more  than  a  year  after  the  6- 
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day  war  of  last  June,  the  Middle  East 
appears  not  less,  but  more,  dangerous 
than  ever. 

That  is  the  ominous  but  realistic  con- 
clusion drawn  in  a  thoughtful  editorial 
assessment  by  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 

The  Soviet  Union  continues  to  pour 
more  and  more  explosives  into  the  Mid- 
dle East  powder  keg  while  at  the  same 
time  handing  matches  to  Nasser.  As  the 
Bulletin  emphasizes: 

Another  round  most  certainly  would  not 
be  u  replica  of  the  last  one.  The  United 
States  and  Russia  managed  to  stay  out  of 
that  one  but  there  is  now  a  very  real  danger 
of  a  clash  between  the  two  .should  general 
fighting  be  renewed. 

Such  a  military  and  political  adven- 
turer should  not  be  handed  the  means 
to  trigger  an  explosion  that  could  end 
the  world.  For  certainly  a  nuclear  con- 
flict must  destroy  all  that  3,000  years 
of  civilization  have  painfully  created. 
Albert  Einstein  was  risiht,  of  course, 
when  he  said: 

I  do  not  know  with  what  weapons  World 
War  III  will  be  fought,  but  I  do  know  that 
World  War  IV  will  be  fought  with  rocks. 

The  Soviet  Union  must,  of  course,  be 
prevailed  upon  by  one  means  or  another 
to  halt  its  rearmament  of  the  Middle 
East.  At  the  same  time  neither  Nasser 
no:'  Russia  should  be  encomaged  by  an 
apparent  softening  in  American  support 
to  Israel,  the  one  peace-seeking  democ- 
racy of  the  Middle  East.  Our  commit- 
ments and  our  pledges  to  Israel  must  be 
reaffirmed  and  strengthened  for  the 
sake  of  pecLce  in  the  Middle  East  and  for 
the  sake  of  civilization's  survival.  We 
must  clearly  see  and  keep  constantly  in 
mind  that  the  Israeli  road  leads  to 
peace ;  the  Nasser  road  to  disaster, 

Mr.  President,  because  it  is  a  pene- 
trating assessment  of  where  we  stand 
and  what  is  at  stake  today  in  the  Middle 
East,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  editorial  entitled 
"Another  June  in  the  Middle  East"  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  also  that  it  be 
followed  in  the  Record  by  a  news  feature 
which  .splendidly  reports  and  illuminates 
the  realities  on  which  the  Bulletin  edi- 
torial was  based.  This  feature,  entitled 
"Terrorists  Take  Rising  Toll  of  Lsrael," 
was  published  in  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  of  June  4. 

We  should  read  and  take  heed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)   Bulletin.  June 

10.  1968] 

Another  June  in  the   Middle  East 

At  the  end  of  the  Middle  East  war  last 
June,  it  did  not  seem  possible  that  the  first 
anniversary  of  the  start  of  the  war  would  be 
marked  by  a  new  cla.sh  between  Jordan  and 
Israel,  and  that  it  i.s  merely  the  latest  of  a 
series  over  the  past  year. 

The  economic  consequences  to  either  side, 
it  was  first  hoped,  would  compel  Arabs  and 
Israelis  at  last  to  reach  a  llve-and-let-live 
settlement. 

With  the  loss  of  Its  richest  territory,  Jordan 
was  not  considered  viable  rs  a  state  and  with 
the  loss  of  revenue  from  the  Suez  Canal  and 
other  income,  Egypt  was  not  In  much  better 
shape.  But  oil-rich  Arab  countries  came  to 
the   financial   rescue   of   both   nations.   The 
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burden  of  occupying  conquered  territory  has 
not  been  overwhelming  to  Israel. 

Egyptian  President  Nasser  has  survived  po- 
litical convulsions  and  Jordan's  King  Hus- 
sein has  had  to  yield  to  Arab  guerrillas  In 
order  to  keep  his  throne.  The  king  has  thus 
halted  his  efforts  to  prevent  Jordan  from  be- 
ing used  as  a  base  for  repeated  attacks  agaln.st 
Israel. 

By  rearming  Egypt  and  building  u  Meditpr- 
ranean  fleet,  Russia  has  played  a  key  role  in 
encouraging  Arabs  to  continue  refusing  to 
recognize  Israel  and  to  hold  as  well  to  the 
belief  that  perhaps  another  round  of  fight- 
ing would  wipe  out  the  state  of  Israel. 

President  Nasser  talks  of  recovering  lost 
territories  by  force  rather  than  using  his 
rearmament  as  a  basis  for  negotiations  with 
Israel.  Patient  efforts  of  Gunnar  Jarring,  the 
UN  special  representative,  to  find  ways  to  get 
the  two  sides  to  even  begin  negotiating  a 
settlement  have  come  to  naught  so  far. 

Tlius.  12  months  after  the  six-day  war  of 
last  Jvnie  the  Middle  East  appears,  not  less, 
but  more  dangerous  than  ever. 

Another  round  most  certainly  would  not  be 
a  replica  of  the  last  one.  The  United  States 
and  Russia  managed  to  stay  out  of  that  one, 
but  there  is  now  a  very  real  danger  of  u  clash 
between  the  two  should  general  fighting  be 
renewed. 

Last  June,  the  UN  Security  Council  talked 
of  getting  to  the  roots  of  the  trouble  between 
Arabs  and  Israelis,  but  all  it  could  come 
up  with  was  the  Jarring  mission.  Tlie  Coim- 
cll  should  lose  no  more  time  listening  to 
charges  and  countercharges  and  demand  a 
mutual  .settlement  that  will  pre.serve  terri- 
tories and  provide  Israel  with  security. 

Terrorists  Take  Rising  Toll  of  Israel 
(By  Andrew  Borowlec) 

Tfi.  Aviv.— a  police  roadblock  loomed  in 
the  falling  darkness  and  cars  streaming  to- 
ward Jaffe  and  Te'  Aviv  slowed  down. 

The  policemen  held  flashlights  into  the 
cars  an  I  occasionally  asked  lor  identity 
papers.  A  machinegun  held  the  highway  in 
check. 

Tliat  aft^ernoon,  two  cleaning  workers  dis- 
covered a  time  bomb  In  the  Mercaz  movie 
theater  on  the  outskirts  of  Tel  Aviv.  An 
Israeli  jeep  was  sprayed  with  machinegun 
fire  and  one  Arab  infiltrator  died  and  one 
was  captured  in  a  clash  near  Jericho. 

Across  the  fields  near  Latrun  on  the  road 
to  Jerusalem,  uniformed  Israel  schoolgirls 
marched,  clapping  and  singing: 

"IVe  shall  pass,  we  shall  pass 
To  i traits  of  Tiran 
I::  the  night 

And  in  the  heat  of  the  day" 

Men  with  rifles  slung  over  their  shoulders 
walked  around  the  column,  watchful. 

Because  death  may  strike  in  this  besieged 
land  anytime,  anywhere. 

Despite  its  new  frontiers,  convenient  from 
the  strategic  point  of  view,  Israel  Is  lir^ing 
more  and  more  men. 

Although  the  Arab  population  of  the 
occupied  territories  has  not  been  known 
to  engage  in  large-srale  active  resistance,  in- 
filtration from  Jordan  continties  to  grow. 

From  June  1966  to  June  5,  ]967^the  out- 
brrnk  of  the  six-day  war — the  rate  of  guer- 
rilla infiltration  into  Israel  was  one  a 
week. 

RATE    MOUNTS 

Now.  a  year  later,  it  is  two  to  three  a 
day,  in  groups  of  from  three  to  12  men. 

in  the  year  before  the  victorious  war. 
Israel  had  38  military  casualties  of  whom 
nine  were  killed  and  20  civilian  casualties, 
including  two  killed,  in  terrorist  attacks. 

In  the  past  year,  excluding  border  cla-^hes 
along  the  Suez  Canal,  the  Jordan  River  and 
other  points  of  contact  with  Arab  armies. 
Israel  suffered  114  military  casualties  {22 
killed)   and  ^i  civilian  casualties  (10  killed). 
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The  acta  of  terror  by  Arab  Inflltrator*  In- 
elude,  according  to  laraell  flgurea,  11  utbo- 
tage  caaea.  86  "mine  Incident*"  and  71  aboot- 
Ing  Incidents. 

In  addition,  other  Incident*  caused  73 
casualties  among  the  Arab  population,  ot 
whom  (our  were  killed. 

ovxa  I  ,ooo  snziB 

According  to  the  Israelis,  over  1.000  Infil- 
trators have  been  captured  and  more  than 
250  killed  In  clashes 

•'They  are  losing  more  men  than  we.""  la  a 
standard  phrase — a  deceiving  one.  Because 
Israel  cannot  .-afford  to  lose  men. 

Yet  there  Is  little  Israel  can  do  al)out  It — 
besides  being  watchful  and  striking  back. 

"There  Is  absolutely  no  chance  of  stopping 
terrorism  entirely.  It  la  a  bopeleas  case, "  an 
Israeli  colonel  said  bluntly. 

'It's  like  traffic  accidenU."  he  continued, 
"you  know  you  have  to  suffer  from  them. 
What  comforts  us  Is  that  we  know  that  dam- 
age Is  comparatively  limited.  In  fact,  we  can 
cause  more  damage  to  them  than  they  to  iw. 

"NO  arraxAT" 

"And,  furthermore,  for  us  there  ta  no  re- 
treat. We  are  flghtlng  for  our  Uvea,  not  for 
something  secondary.  This  is  our  permanent 
Battle-or  Britain." 

Israett  intelligence  sources  insist  that  the 
guerrillas  and  terror  activity  come  entirely 
from  outside.  Apparently  Israeli  repressive 
measures  have  cooled  off  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  .\rab  p>opulation  for  supporting  the  guer- 
rillas. And  the  measures  have  been  tough, 
ranging  from  arrests  to  the  blowing  up  of  the 
houses  of  stupects. 

The  Arab  guerrilla  apparatus,  located 
mainly  in  Jordan.  Is  far  from  a  cohesive  body. 
It  consists  of  many,  often  competing  groupw, 
some  represented  by  no  more  than  a  score 
of  men. 

The  commandos  inflltrate  Israel  often 
without  precise  instructions — their  general 
mission  Is  to  commit  an  act  of  sabotage  or 
terrorism. 

This  enormously  complicates  Israel's  in- 
telligence work.  "We  are  extremely  handi- 
capped," one  intelligence  officer  said.  "If  the 
Arabs  were  united  and  well  organized,  our 
intelligence  work  would  be  100  times  easier. 
Now  we  are  really  working  in  the  dark. " 

ISRAEL    CONrmCNT 

Yet  the  Israelis  are  confident  that  the  In- 
filtrators will  never  amount  to  more  than  a 
permanent  "nuisance." 

"Their  objective — to  annihilate  \m — la 
much  higher  than  their  possibilities,"  one 
laraell  intelligence  expert  said. 

"What  helps  us  is  a  combination  of  Arab 
Inefficiency,  our  defensive  ability  and  also 
pure  good  luck." 

But  luck  Is  not  always  there  and  the  fact 
that  a  steadily  growing  number  of  Israelis 
pay  with  their  Uvea  for  the  country's  se- 
curity Is  becoming  more  and  more  disturb- 
ing. 

"Then  said  I,  Lord,  how  long?"  aaked  a 
young  woman,  quoting  from  laalah.  She  loat 
her  rather  In  the  1948  war.  one  brother  in  the 
1956  sweep  across  the  Sinai  and  one  in  the 
latest  war. 

STOIC  COUNTENANCE 

*"I  have  no  one  else  to  lose  now  except  my 
old  mother."  she  said,  her  eyes  dry 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan  River, 
nearly  1  million  Arab  refugees  are  clamoring 
tor  their  homes.  They  have  not  reconciled 
themselves  with  their  fate,  with  the  Jews, 
with  the  state  of  Israel. 

All  this  does  not  seem  to  bother  men  and 
women  In  this  land,  building,  rebuilding, 
planting  new  fields  in  the  wilderness  and 
manmng  security  roadblocks. 

On  the  Latrun  Road,  the  girls  were  singing 
while  a  long  line  of  cars  patiently  waited 
for  them  to  pass: 

"We  are  as  hard  as  marble. 
Our  souls  are  aflame." 
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PUBUC  AND  SCHOOL  LIBRARY 
COORDINATION 
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HON.  EDWARD  W.  BROOKE 

OF  MAaSACHnsrrTB 
IN  THE  SENA"rE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  26,  1968 

Mr.  BROOKE  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  a  statement  entitled  "Pub- 
He  and  School  Library  Coordination," 
endorsed  by  the  Massachusetts  Board 
of  Library  Commissioners. 

The  statement  stresses  the  importance 
of  the  library  in  educating  children  for 
our  complex  world,  and  urges  greater  co- 
operation between  public  and  school 
libraries  so  that  both  may  exercise  the 
maximum  beneficial  effect  upon  our 
young  people. 

There  belnt;  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Public  and  School  LtaaAar  Coordination 

Continuing  intellectual  growth  is  essential 
to  successful  leadership.  In  this  era  of  rapidly 
accelerated  change  and  high  domeattc  and 
international  tenalons,  access  to  boolcs  and 
related  matertala  ia  the  key  to  a  perspective 
and  an  understanding  of  complex  issues.  Pub- 
lic and  school  libraries  working  together  can 
le.td  people  of  all  agea  toward  a  love  of  booka 
and  the  lifelong  purposeful  uae  of  libraries  of 
all  types. 

"The  Public  Library  la  an  esaential  social 
and  educational  institution  In  a  conununlty. 
It  repreaents  a  municipality's  investment  in 
informal  and  popular  education,  in  informa- 
tional services.  In  the  cultivation  of  aesthetic 
values  and  in  the  recreational  needs  of  its 
citizens.  Its  primary  objective  Is  to  serve  all 
people  of  all  agea  and  to  facilitate  informal 
self-education  by  all  members  of  the  com- 
munity including  students.  The  public  li- 
brary require*  facilities  that  are  easily  ac- 
cessible, preferably  in  a  downtown  location 
with  entrance  at  street  level  and  with  park- 
ing available.  It  Is  open  year-round  at  con- 
venient hours  and  maintains  an  Informal 
freedom  to  stimulate  adults,  young  people 
and  children  to  use  all  its  services.  The  public 
library  also  performs  complementary  and 
supplementary  functions  for  the  student  to 
enrich  and  further  develop  subject  materials, 
to  provide  research  In  depth  on  all  subjects — 
curriculum  or  non-curriculum  related. 

The  School  Library  Is  imperative  to  the 
quality  of  the  total  school  program.  A  student 
deprived  of  a  good  school  library  program  Is 
a  student  deprived  of  a  total  curriculum.  The 
school  library  is  an  Integral  part  of  the  total 
school  facility  with  its  (unctions  and  activi- 
ties determined  by  the  objectives  of  the  total 
school  program  The  school  library  is  a  lab- 
oratory where  student*  are  encouraged  to  de- 
velop, through  library  instruction,  study 
skills  related  to  the  performance  of  subject 
asalgnments,  and  research  project*  as  well  as 
problem  solving  techniques.  The  school  li- 
brary serves  the  classroom  teacher  ns  an  In- 
structional materials  center  providing  all 
media  as  well  as  producing  materials  for 
teaching. 

Neither  school  nor  public  library  alone  can 
provide  the  quantity  and  quality  of  materials 
necessary  to  serve  all  the  demands  of  the 
curriculum  and  the  community.  School  and 
public  libraries  have  areas  of  mutual  con- 
cern— complementary  (unctions  particularly 
m  rendering  service  to  children  and  young 
people.  Because  both  school  and  public  li- 
braries initially  receive  major  financial  sup- 
port (rom  the  same  source  and  because  they 
share  responslblUty  (or  lX30k  and  related  ma- 
terials needs  to  students,  it  is  important  and 
necewary  that  these  two  types  of  librarlea 


clearly  define  their  individual  and  shared 
functions,  coordinate  their  programs  of  serv- 
ice to  children  and  young  people,  and  de- 
velop a  cooperative  mutual  understanding  of 
each  other  in  order  to  serve  the  entire  com- 
munity more  efficiently  and  effectively. 


NEWSLETTER  TO  OHIO'S  FIRST 
DISTRICT  CENTERS  ON  GUN 
CONTROL.  VIETNAM,  AND  UR- 
BAN CRISIS  IN  AMERICA 


HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  26,  1968 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  few  days 
I  will  begin  mailing  my  regular  newslet- 
ter to  the  residents  of  Ohio's  First  Con- 
gressional District.  The  report  examines 
the  conditions  in  America  today,  both 
domestic  and  foreign,  and  takes  a  look 
at  what  I  consider  to  be  the  need  for  a 
new  approach  to  our  urban  problems. 

I  thought  that  some  of  my  colleagues 
might  be  interested  in  the  newsletter  and 
the  supplement,  which  touches  on  Kun 
control,  the  omnibus  crime  bill,  and  the 
10-percent  surtax. 

The  material  referred  to  above  fol- 
lows: 

Bob   Tatt's   Washington   Report   No,    3    to 
THE  First  District 

A    time    or   TESTINO 

And  so,  America  has  come  to  the  crossroad. 
At  home  and  abroad  we  are  faced  with  alter- 
native decisions  that  wUl  shape  the  future 
course  of  this  country  and  the  entire  world. 
It  is  a  time  for  careful,  deliberate  consid- 
eration of  our  past,  present,  and  future 
policy.  It  is  a  time  of  testing. 

The  situation  In  Viet  Nam,  while  grave, 
has  taken  an  encouraging  turn.  While  our 
commitment  there  continues  to  grow,  peace 
negotiations  have  shot  a  sliver  of  light 
through  the  dark  clouds  of  desperation. 

It  is  a  time  for  us  to  hold  back  criticism  of 
the  war  effort  and  to  give  the  President  as 
much  support  and  encouragement  as  pos- 
sible. History  may  Judge  harshly  whether  our 
large  scale  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia 
was  Justified. 

If  the  situation  in  Viet  Nam  has  taken  an 
encouraging  turn,  it  Is  unfortunately  true 
that  the  crisis  in  our  cities  continues.  The 
tragic,  senseless  assassinations  of  Sen.  Rob- 
ert P.  Kennedy  and  the  Rev.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  plunged  this  country  Into  sorrow 
and  spread  the  uneasiness  of  (ear  through 
the  land. 

America  must  (ace  up  to  the  problems  o( 
today.  While  we  cannot  and  will  not  tolerate 
civil  disorder  and  the  rioting  and  looting 
that  has  torn  so  many  o(  our  cities,  we  must 
develop  positive,  constructive  approaches 
that  deal  with  our  social  problems. 

Congreaa'  took  a  step  in  that  direction 
when  it  passed  the  1968  Civil  Rights  Act.  It 
must  not  be  assumed  that  that  is  the  cure- 
all. 

This  time  o(  testing  will  not  be  easy. 

T7RBAN    AMERICA A    NEW    APPROACH 

America,  on  the  threshold  o(  the  21st 
Century,  Is  enguKed  in  an  urban  crisis  of 
unexpected  proportions.  Over  the  past  four 
years,  our  nation  has  experienced  widespread 
violence  and  destruction.  We  have  been 
shocked  by  the  harsh  reality  of  the  condi- 
tions in  America's  cities. 

Hunger  and  poverty,  crime  and  danger, 
disadvantage  and  (allure  have  marred  our 
progress  at  a  time  when  most  of  the  nor- 
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mal  indicators — national  output,  personal 
income,  employment  levels,  educational  at- 
tainment*, technological  advancement,  and 
life  expectancy^have  risen  to  record  levels. 

No  simple  solution 

The  turmoil  of  the  Inner-clty  has  spilled 
over  into  wider  metropolitan  areas  of  this 
country  creating  slums  where  there  were 
none  only  yesterday. 

We  are  faced  with  a  crisis  of  confidence, 
a  crisis  of  leadership,  a  crisis  of  human  rela- 
tionships. And,  it  is  clear  that  one  more 
Federal  program,  one  more  blue-ribbon  study 
commission,  and  one  more  after-the-rlot  plea 
for  law  and  order  are  not  the  answer. 
Commitment  needed 

What  Is  needed,  I  believe,  is  a  wholesale 
commitment  not  merely  of  government,  but 
of  the  entire  society  to  the  problems  of  the 
cities.  The  chaUenge  demands  a  new  attitude 
and  involvement  o'  the  private  sector  and 
of  individuals.  These  approaches  must  assure 
full  opportunity  for  development  o(  owner- 
ship and  private  resources  in  all  communi- 
ties within  our  urban  centers.  We  must  re- 
assign priorities  and  resources. 

America  is  demanding  creative  leadership 
that  will  devote  its  energies  to  developing 
a  set  o(  realistic  programs  that  deal  with  a 
catalogue  of  urban  Ills  that  could  run  for 
pages.  They  can  be  cured  by  the  talent  that 
has  made  this  nation  as  wealthy  and  {xjwer- 
f  ul  as  it  is  today. 

Along  with  other  members  of  Congress,  I 
shall  continue  to  devote  my  energies  to  the 
problems  of  the  cities,  not  in  handouts  but 
In  opportunity  and  hope. 

AIR    SAFETY,    PACT    AND    FICTION 

In  February,  Congressman  Don  Clancy  and 
I  sponsored  the  1968  Cincinnati  Air  Safety 
Conference  in  an  attempt  to  familiarize  the 
general  public  and  their  elected  officials  with 
some  of  the  problems  and  advances  in  air 
safety. 

The  dozen  air  safety  experts  agreed  that 
a  large  expenditure  would  be  necessary  to 
keep  up  with  the  technological  improvements 
of  aircraft. 

Just  recently,  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration awarded  a  $405,500  grant  to  the 
Greater  Clnclanati  Airport  to  finance  con- 
struction, marking  and  lighting  of  taxi- 
ways.  The  airport  will  also  have  three  I.L.S. 
equipped  runways.  The  funds  come  under 
the   Federal-aid   Airport  Program. 

A    FAMILIAR    FIRST    DISTRICT    SIGHT 

Since  March,  1967,  we've  been  holding  a 
series  of  Neighborhood  meetings  throughout 
the  District  to  give  you  an  opportunity  to 
meet  with  your  Representative  and  to  discuss 
any  suggestions,  problems,  or  criticisms  you 
might  have. 

So  far.  over  5.000  of  you  have  attended 
the  meetings.  I've  found  them  to  be  an  in- 
valuable source  of  information  regarding 
your  positions  on  the  various  issues  that 
have  faced  and  will  face  the  90th  Congress. 
In  addition,  I  believe  that  we  have  been 
able  to  help  some  o(  you  who  have  had 
various  difficulties  in  dealing  with  the  com- 
plexities of  the  Federal  government. 

In  the  coming  months  we  will  continue 
the  series  of  meetings,  and  should  have  one 
in  your  neighborhood  soon.  I  welcome  your 
comments  regarding  the  meetings. 

"Spotlight  on  Hamilton  County" 
Area  colleges  win  Federal  grants 
A  number  of  Cincinnati  area  Colleges  and 
Universities  have  been  awarded  Federal 
grants  in  recent  months.  The  funds,  pri- 
marily (rom  the  Office  of  Education,  include 
support  (or  college  work-study  programs,  as- 
sistance to  high  school  science  teachers  in- 
terested in  continuing  their  education,  and 
a  S65.000  grant  to  the  University  of  Cincin- 
nati to  encourage  high  school  and  college 
dropouts  to  finish  their  studies. 
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HUD  aids  housing  project 
In  March,  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  approved  a  $3-mlllion 
grant  to  the  Cincinnati  Metropolitan  Hous- 
ing Authority  for  use  in  upgrading  low  rent 
housing  projects  in  the  area. 

"Air  Bus"  engine  contract  to  GE 
United  and  American  Airlines  have  stipu- 
lated use  of  General  Electrics  CF-36  turbo- 
fan  engine  to  power  their  McDonnell-Douglas 
DC-10  "air  bus."  The  multi-million  dollar 
contra c'.i  mean  thousands  of  new  Jobs  in 
U.S.,  many  at  General  Electrlc's  Evendale 
plant. 

Hospital  research. 

Cincinnati  hospitals  benefited  from  several 
Federal  grants  during  recent  months.  The 
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funds.  In  support  of  research  projects,  In- 
cluded an  $87,574  award  from  the  Public 
Health  Service  to  Children's  Hospital,  and  a 
f25,734  grant  from  PHS  to  Jewish  Hospital 
for  general  research. 

QUESTIONNAIRE 

Fast  moving  events  on  the  domestic  and 
International  scene  somewhat  outdated  the 
Questionnaire  I  mailed  to  every  First  District 
resident  last  March.  The  questions  on  the 
Viet  Nam  War  and  the  Travel  Tax  were  espe- 
cially affected  by  recent  events.  Neverthe- 
less, I  believe  the  results  are  significant,  and 
olTer  a  special  thanks  to  all  who  took  the 
time  to  reply.  As  in  the  past  I  liave  Indicated 
my  preferences  following  the  percentages  (or 
the  District. 


Questions 


Yes 
(percent) 


No 
(percent) 


My 
preterences 
at  that  time 


1    Do  you  approve  ol  the  Johnson  administration's  handling  of  the  Vietnam  war?. 
2.  Do  you  tavor  military  withdrawal  by  the  United  States  trom  South  Vietnam  even 

without  reasonable  assurance  that  the  Vietnamese  people  will  have  a  liee 

choice  ol  government? 
3   Do  you  approve  ot  the  United  States  handling  of  the  seizure  ol  the  U.SS. 

•Pueblo"  by  North  Korea? 
4.  Should  the  draft  laws  be  changed  to  require  application  ol  national  standards 

for  induction  into  the  Armed  Forces? 

5   Should  the  Nation  be  working  to  eliminate  a  compulsory  draft? 

6.  Do  you  feel  the  administrations  proposed  income  tax  increase  is  luslified? 

7   Do  you  support  the  administration's  proposed  tax  on  foreign  travel? 

8.  Should  the  administration  be  doing  more  to  combat  inflation? 

9  Should  Federal  Government  spending  be  cut? .- 

10.  Do  you  feel  that  air  pollution  is  a  sjrious  problem  in  the  greater  Cincinnati 

area?.  ,  j       ,.      . 

11.  Do  you  believe  air  salely  procedures  a!  the  Nation's  airports,  including  Greater 

Cincinnati  Airport,  are  adequate? 

12.  Do  you  feel  government  at  all  levels  must  take  additional  steps  to  enforce  law 

and  order? 

13.  Do  you  favor  offering  gavernment  incentives  to  employers  to  hire  and  nam 

unskilled  workers? 


12 
31 


18 
80 

46 

30 
42 
94 
90 
74 

35 

92 

54 


88 
69 


82 

20 

54 
70 
58 
6 
10 
26 

65 

8 

46 


No. 
No. 


No, 

Yes. 

Yes. 
No. 
No. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 


WRITINC     YOUR     CONGRESSMAN? 

A  numljer  of  you  have  asked  me  whether  it 
is  better  to  write,  call,  or  drop  by  my  Office 
when  you  have  questions  or  need  help  on 
particular  matters.  While  we  are  always 
happy  to  see  you  or  to  hear  from  you.  letters 
have  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  efficient 
methods  of  communicating  with  your  Con- 
gressman. The  following  suggestions  might 
be  Jielpf  ul : 

(1)  A  letter  is  better  fian  a  phone  call. 
It  constitutes  a  written  record  (or  future 
reference. 

(2»  Make  your  letter  brief.  If  possible,  it 
should  be  confined  to  one  page.  Members  of 
Congress  receive  an  average  of  more  than  100 
letters  every  working  day,  and,  with  Commit- 
tee meetings  scheduled  at  10:00  A.M.,  and 
the  House  session  at  noon,  we  have  less  than 
two  hours  a  day  for  Office  work. 

(3)  Confine  comments  to  one  subject  for 
each  letter.  This  exclusive  treatment  under- 
scores importance  writer  attaches  to  the  sub- 
ject and  demands  a  responsive  and  definitive 
reply. 

(4)  Personal  letters  better  than  form  let- 
ters or  signature  on  a  petition.  Many  persons 
sign  a  petition  without  reading  it  Just  to 
avoid  offending  the  carrier.  Form  letters  are 
readily  recognizable  as  such  and  register 
nothing  more  than  the  sentiments  of  the 
person  who  first  prepared  the  form. 

Most  important  of  all,  don't  hesitate  to 
write.  I'm  interested  in  hearing  from  you, 
whether  it's  a  suggestion,  complaint,  or 
simple  comment.  As  your  elected  Representa- 
tive, I  want  to  have  your  ideas  on  all  o(  the 
issues  that  will  face  the  Congress. 

Bob  Taft's  Washington  Report  No.  3  Sup- 
plement TO  THE  First  District 
Within  the  last  few  weeks  three  major 
Issues  have  captured  the  attention  of  most 
Americans  and  have  triggered  more  mail  on 
Capitol  Hill  than  most  veteran  legislators 
have  seen  in  many  years.  I  thought  it  was 
very  Important,  therefore,  to  give  you  my 
thinking  in  those  areas,  and  have  included 


this  supplement  along  with  my  regular  news- 
letter. 

GUN    CONTROL 

Dramatized  so  unfortunately  as  It  has  been 
by  the  brutal  assassinations  of  President 
Kennedy,  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  and 
Sen.  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  no  issue  has  aroused 
more  interest  and  feeling  during  this  session 
of  Congress  than  gun  control  legislation. 

As  I  have  told  and  written  many  of  you 
before,  my  position  on  this  subject  is  that 
basic  regulation  and  registration  can  best  be 
handled  by  state  and  local  government.  The 
chief  reason  for  choice  of  supervision  at  that 
level  is  that  conditions  vary  widely  with  res- 
pect to  the  use  of  and  need  for  firearms  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  In  addition,  a 
Federal  registration  law  might  create  another 
"prohibition"  type  breakdown  of  law  and 
order. 

But,  to  make  state  and  local  regulation 
effective,  strong  Federal  legislation — licens- 
ing dealers,  controlling  interstate  and  inter- 
national sales  and  shipments,  eliminating 
mail  order  sales  for  all  firearms,  not  merely 
handguns — is  needed. 

I  have,  therefore,  supported  the  provisions 
of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Bill  on  handguns  and 
will  do  all  I  can  in  this  Congress  to  support 
its  extension  to  other  firearms. 

omnibus   CRIME    BILL 

The  President  has  finally  signed  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Bill.  Despite  numerous  efforts  to 
weaken  it,  the  measure  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  and  I  supported  it  as  did  almost  all 
in  Congress. 

The  bill  will  help:  in  proper  police  train- 
ing; root  out  organized  crime  through  court 
approved  and  limited  wiretapping;  while  an 
Imperfect  attempt,  clarify  or  change  recent 
Supreme  Court  pronouncements  on  confes- 
sions, and  evidentiary  rules. 

I  believe  it  was  a  step  forward  in  assisting 
with  state  hand  gun  legislation,  as  discussed 
above. 

All  in  all,  the  Crime  Bill  won't,  itself,  have 
any  major  impact  on  our  terrible  and  growing 
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crime  problem,  but  it  should  help  somewhat. 
I  was  happy  to  support  It. 

TEN    PmCCNT    SUBTAX 

On  June  20,  1968.  I  voted  against  the  Con- 
ference Report  on  the  Tax  BUI  because  I 
believed  that  there  were  better  alterna- 
tives available  to  the  Congress  by  which  Infla- 
tion might  be  attacked  and  flscal  responsi- 
bility restored.  Those  alternatives  should 
have  been  adopted.  In  part,  by  cutting  appro- 
priations by  M  to  $8  billion  In  programs  such 
as;  space:  public  works;  military  forces  In 
Europe:  farm  subsidies:  cutting  number  of 
Federal  employees  In  most  Federal  programs. 

If.  after  accomplishing  this.  It  appeared 
that  dangerous  inflationary  forces  were  still 
at  work.  Congress  could,  with  Justlflcatlon 
and  reason,  have  turned  to  a  tax  measure 
such  as  the  surtax  or  rate  revisions. 

There  were  many  objections  to  the  tax  bill, 
as  passed.  These  Included:  Spending  limita- 
tion In  the  bill  represents  an  abdlctlon  to 
the  President  of  Congress'  responsibility  for 
funding  or  refusing  to  fund  various  Federal 
proiframs:  $6  billion  cuts  called  for  could  be 
made  In  area  of  health,  education,  or  welfare 
because  there  were  no  guarantees  that  this 
would  not  be  done:  combined  effect  of  tax 
surchafg*  and  spending  limitation,  if  ob- 
s«rved,  oould  trigger  an  economic  recession 
In  the  Nation:  adoption  of  tax  bill,  at  this 
time,  does  not  mean  adjustment  In  spending 
or  programs  by  either  the  Administration 
or  the  Congress  from  its  deflclt  spending  ap- 
proaches and  attitudes.  It  Is  merely  a  post- 
ponement of  a  decision  that  must  ultimately 
be  made  If  the  country  is  not  to  face  bank- 
ruptcy. 


BETTS  ANNOUNCES  QUESTION- 
NAIRE RESULTS 


HON.  JACKSON  E.  BETTS 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Wednesday.  June  26.  196S 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of 
the  Eighth  Congressional  District  and 
newly  added  Erie  and  Huron  Counties 
have  again  responded  enthusiastically  to 
my  annual  legislative  questionnaire.  This 
means  of  voicing  an  opinion  on  Issues 
facing  Congress  is  valuable  to  me  as  I 
study  proposals  coming  before  the  House 
and  gives  the  citizen  a  chance  to  record 
his  or  her  judgment  on  these  issues.  The 
questionnaire  was  mailed  to  each  house- 
hold in  the  district  with  more  than  31,000 
persons  returning  them  to  me. 

Several  hundred  people  wrote  separate 
letters  giving  additional  comments  on 
national  issues.  I  have  personally  re- 
sponded to  each  letter  and  card.  Many 
people  wrote  approvingly  of  my  Wash- 
ington report  in  which  I  outlined  some  of 
my  views  on  the  war  in  Vietnam,  crime 
and  civil  disorder  and  the  problems  of 
inflation  and  government  spending. 
Overall,  this  questionnaire  was  a  con- 
structive experience  which  I  hope  to  con- 
tinue in  the  future. 

The  Vietnam  war  has  not  changed 
greatly  as  of  this  writing  despite  prelimi- 
nary peace  talks  imderway  in  Paris.  Re- 
cently, the  highest  weekly  total  of  Amer- 
ican men  killed  in  battle  was  recorded — 
while  the  United  States  and  North  Viet- 
nam delegations  were  conferring  on  pos- 
sible cessation  of  bombing  and  reduction 
of  hostilities.  In  1967  I  used  the  term 
"anxiety"  to  describe  the  overriding  at- 
titudes of  those  who  answered  my  ques- 
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tlonnalre.  Today,  I  would  say  anxiety  has 
turned  to  frustration  at  the  inconcluslve- 
ness  of  our  flghtlng  in  Vietnam.  People 
are  deeply  puzzled  and  perplexed  that  the 
strongest  coimtry  in  the  world  appar- 
ently cannot  achieve  meaningful  gains  in 
the  war.  The  impression  that  Vietnam  is 
at  a  stalemate  militarily — as  well  as  in 
terms  of  political  stability — has  resulted 
in  a  growing  belief  that  negotiations  to 
withdraw  are  the  best  way  out  of  a  bad 
war  at  a  bad  time  in  a  bad  place. 

The  high  degree  of  resentment  against 
countries  trading  and  aiding  North  Viet- 
nam reflects  the  essential  belief  that 
the  United  States  must  support  fully  our 
men  in  Vietnam.  I  share  this  view,  espe- 
cially as  it  could  be  implemented  by  the 
State  Department's  withholding  foreign 
aid  to  countries  engaging  in  these  prac- 
tices. Vietnam  should  be  considered  a 
responsibility  of  the  entire  free  world 
against  continuing  efforts  by  commu- 
nism to  dominate  more  lands  and  peo- 
ples. It  is  disappointing  that  the  United 
States  has  so  few  friends  when  the  chips 
are  down. 

The  iJoll  results  showed  73  percent  of 
those  answering  oppose  a  10-percent  tax 
increase  and  that  71  percent  favor  a  cut 
in  Federal  spending.  I  had  hoped  the 
House  would  consider  separate  legisla- 
tion for  a  tax  increase  and  reducing  non- 
defense  spending.  Regrettably  the  issues 
were  joined  in  a  bill  the  passage  of  which 
was  critical  to  the  Nation's  financial 
stability.  Let  me  refer  to  my  statement  of 
June  20,  the  day  the  bill  to  impose  the 
surtax  and  spending  cuts  was  debated 
and  passed  in  the  House: 

The  Issue  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and.  Indeed,  before  the  American  peo- 
ple today  Is  much  more  than  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  to  Increase  taxes  and 
reduce  expenditures.  The  fiscal  affairs  of  our 
Nation  are  In  such  a  wanton  and  perilous 
state  that  If  Immediate  responsible  action 
is  not  taken  to  restore  some  semblance  of 
flscal  discipline  we  will  be  courting  the 
gravest  danger  for  Integrity  of  the  dollar 
and  subjecting  our  citizens  to  ruinous  in- 
flation. 

The  danger  is  real  and  Is  not  to  be  denied 
The  ruinous  course  of  endless  and  mounting 
deficits  urged  upon  us  by  the  spenders  must 
be  reversed.  We  must  have  the  ears  to  hear 
and  the  eyes  to  see  the  facts  as  they  exist 
regardless  of  how  painful  or  against  our 
inclinations  their  recognition  might  be.  We 
must  have  the  will  and  courage  to  correct 
the  consequences  of  the  flscal  folly  that  has 
been  foisted  on  the  American  people  by  an 
Administration  that  has  misrepresented  its 
extravagant  actions  as  being  responsible 
and  in  the  National  interest. 

In  a  sense,  the  ordeal  of  the  decision  to- 
day is  a  vindication  of  those  of  us  who  over 
the  years  have  consistently  advocated  re- 
straint and  responsibility  in  the  manage- 
ment of  our  flscal  affairs.  Yet.  I  find  no  per- 
sonal gratification  In  being  sustained  in  my 
long-standing  conviction  that  the  Adminis- 
tration's policies  of  the  past  several  years 
were  overcommltting  and  overextendlng  our 
National  capacity.  I  claim  no  personal  polit- 
ical Justification  in  the  fact  that  the  Ad- 
ministration's spending  policies  which  I  op- 
posed have  resulted  in  major  miscalculation 
and  grievous  mismanagement  in  the  han- 
dling of  our  fiscal  atTairs.  I  seek  no  support 
from  the  fact  that  the  Administration's  fre- 
quent resort  to  piecemeal  short-term  fiscal 
expedients  and  gimmickry  which  I  opposed 
has  not  succeeded.  Instead,  I  am  determined 
that  the  seriousness  of  the  present  situation 
shall  not  be  overlooked  today  nor  forgotten 
in  the  future. 
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Therefore,  I  reluctantly  support  the  tem- 
porary tax  increase  that  would  be  provided 
by  the  Conference  Agreement  on  H.R.  15414 
and  wholeheartedly  endorse  the  long  over- 
due and  urgently  needed  spending  restraint 
that  It  would  provide. 

Wage  and  price  controls  are  highly 
undesirable  methods  of  bringing  stability 
and  controlling  inflation.  Tliey  are  hard 
to  enforce  equitably  and  generally  take 
a  long  time  to  give  even  partial  relief. 
While  costs  and  prices  in  business  and 
industry  continue  to  spiral  upward  and 
have  their  inflationary  effect,  I  believe 
the  public  sector  must  take  the  leader- 
ship in  putting  its  fiscal  house  in  order. 
The  profligate  spending  of  the  Johnson 
Administration  is  no  model  for  private 
enterprise  and  unions. 

I  think  the  strong  endorsements  by 
people  all  over  the  country  for  congres- 
sional action  to  restrain  and  temper  some 
recent  Supreme  Court  decisions,  if  not 
the  Court  itself,  is  having  its  effect.  The 
anticrlme  bill  recently  passed  by  Con- 
gress and  signed  by  the  President  con- 
tained some  important  provisions  tem- 
pering Supreme  Court  decisions.  I  have 
supported  that  legislation. 

Civil  disturbances,  demonstrations  and 
rioting  have  grown  to  such  scope  and  fre- 
quency that  many  communities  simply 
cannot  cope  with  them  without  addi- 
tional equipment,  training,  manpower  or 
statutory  authority.  As  a  former  Hancock 
County  prosecutor.  I  see  no  inconsistency 
in  providing  training  funds,  surplus 
equipment  and  assistance  to  State  at- 
torneys general  for  better  commimica- 
tion  and  criminal  identification  opera- 
tions. Also,  organized  crime  and  profes- 
sional agitators  and  troublemakers  who 
travel  from  State  to  State  to  plot  against 
law  and  order  should  be  subject  to  Fed- 
eral legislation. 

These  are  critical  times  and  perplex- 
ing ones.  We  live  in  relative  afiSuence  but 
have  a  Poor  People's  March  here  in 
Washington;  provide  yoimg  people  with 
a  world  of  opportimity  and  a  few  of  them 
go  wild  and  close  imiversitles;  have  given 
$120  billion  to  100  countries  since  World 
War  II  and  only  a  score  or  so  will  stop 
aiding  our  enemies;  and  our  teenagers 
have  about  all  they  could  want  but  com- 
mit 60  percent  of  all  auto  thefts.  Our 
Nation  is  strong  enough  to  overcome  such 
challenges.  We  have  before  and  I  am  con- 
fident we  shall  again.  If  some  of  our  trib- 
ulations magnified  by  television,  seem  in- 
soluble it  may  be  that  we  have  moved 
so  rapidly  into  the  mid-20th  century 
that  we  have  left  behind  some  tried  and 
true  ways  of  living. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  the  complete  re- 
sults of  the  1968  Eighth  Congressional 
District  legislative  questionnaire  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

Eighth     Congressional     District     Legisla- 
tive   QUESTIONNAIRE 

In  Vietnam,  which  do  you  recommend: 

Percent 
Continue    present    course    of    limited 

war    2 

NegotiTte    to    withdraw 48 

Apply      whatever     military     pressure 

necessary  for  victory 49 

Undecided    1 

(Note. — Some  people  checked  more  than 
one  alternative.! 

Should  the  United  States  continue  to  trade 
with  nations  that  are  aiding  North  Vietnam? 
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I  Percent 

Yea J 12 

No    83 

Undecided 6 

Do  you  support  the  President's  proposed 
10%  surtax  on  income  taxes? 

Percent 

Yes    — — - —         23 

No    — 73 

Undecided * 

Do  you  believe  that  Federal  spending  on 
domestic    programs   should   be   reduced? 

Percent 

Yee    " 

No    26 

Undecided . 3 

Do  you  think  Congress  needs  to  curb  the 
power  of  the  Supreme  Court? 

Percent 

Yes    70 

No 25 

Undecided    5 

Do  you  think  President  Johnson  should 
impose  compulsory  wage  and  price  controls? 

Percent 

Yes    -, 34 

No    - 60 

Undecided . ^ 

Would  you  vote  for  increased  funds  to 
fight  the  "War  on  Poverty?" 

Percent 

Yes    25 

No    70 

Undecided    ^ 

Do  you  think  we  need  any  additional 
Federal  legislation  to  cope  with  riots,  demon- 
strations that  go  beyond  the  peaceful  state, 
or  other  civil  disturbances? 

Percent 

Ye6 L «9 

No i. -— -         25 

Undecided - —  6 

Would  you  support  President  Johnson's 
plan  to  spend  $2.3  billion  to  construct  and 
rebuUd  23  million  housing  units  In  the  next 

5  years? 

Percent 

Ye« 26 

No 64 

Undecided 10 

What  three  national  Issues  are  most  Im- 
portant to  you?  (Most  frequently  listed.) 

1.  War  In  Vietnam. 

2.  Crime  In  our  streets. 

3.  Civil  disobedience  and  disorder. 

4.  Return  o(f  Pueblo. 

5.  Inflation. 


HEALTH  HAZARDS  OF  ATOMIC 
ENERGY 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday.  June  26,  1968 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  3  or  4  years,  much  has  been  said  and 
written  about  the  health  hazards  of 
smoking.  As  a  physician,  I  have  been 
keenly  aware  of  the  body  ills  that  may 
result  from  smoking  and  other  health 
hazards  for  a  number  of  years. 

However,  not  too  much  has  been  said 
or  written  about  the  health  hazards  of 
atomic  energy.  For  a  couple  of  hours  on 
May  17,  the  editor  of  the  Madisonville 
Messenger,  of  Madisonville,  Ky.,  inter- 
viewed a  man.  who  is  called  a  human 
dynamo,  who  has  some  facts,  figures,  and 
opinions  which  he  feels  should  convince 
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any  layman  that  Atomic  Energy  poses 
real  health  hazards  to  present  and  future 
generations.  This  man  is  Mr.  W.  A. 
"Tony"  Boyle,  now  in  his  sixth  year  as 
president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  and  his  second  term  as  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Coal  Policy  Con- 
ference. 

Believing  that  my  colleagues  would  find 
Mr.  Boyle's  views  on  this  subject  of  much 
interest,  I  insert  the  repiint  of  the  above- 
mentioned  interview  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

He  Doesn't  Like  It:  UMWA's  President  Is 
No  Pan  op  Atomic  Energy 

(  Editor's  Note. — The  following  is  a  reprint 
of  the  May  18  Page  1  story  carried  by  the 
Madisonville  Messenger,  the  afternoon  news- 
paper of  Madisonville,  Ky.,  where  UMWA  Dis- 
trict 23  headquarters  is  located.  The  lively 
West  Kentucky  newspaper's  editor,  Edgar 
Arnold,  Jr.  spent  a  couple  of  hours  inter- 
viewing UMWA  International  President  W.  A. 
Boyle  in  the  District  23  office  on  May  17. 
Arnold  is  also  president  of  the  publishing 
company  which  publishes  the  newspaper, 
editor  of  the  editorial  page  and  we  would  say, 
on  the  basis  of  this  story,  also  the  star 
reporter.) 

(By  Edgar  Arnold,  Jr.) 

Say  "atomic  energy"  to  W.  A.  (Tony)  Boyle 
and  you  touch  off  a  chain  reaction  of  facta, 
figures  and  opinions  that  ought  to  convince 
any  lajrman  that  there  is  something  to  Boyle's 
claims  that: 

"They  are  experimenting  with  the  life, 
health  and  well-being  of  this  generation  and 
future  generations,  and  they  ought  to  be 
stopped — that's  all  there  is  to  it!" 

Boyle  is  a  human  dynamo  now  In  his  sixth 
year  as  President  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America  and  his  second  term  as  Chairman 
of  the  National  Coal  Policy  Conference.  He 
and  George  J.  Titter,  vice  president;  and  John 
Owens,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Interna- 
tional Union,  arrived  in  Madisonville  Friday 
on  an  official  visit  to  UMW  District  23. 

Their  visits  to  the  various  districts  began 
about  a  year  ago,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  in 
order  for  the  top  union  officials  to  "get  better 
acquainted  with  members  and  officials,  to 
view  our  mutual  problems  first-hand,  to  im- 
prove communication." 

Boyle  and  the  others  were  to  speak  to  a 
mass  meeting  of  UMW  members  in  Madison- 
ville High  School  gymnasium  this  afternoon, 
and  hundreds  of  miners  in  the  Western  Ken- 
tucky coal  field  were  expected  to  attend. 

The  UMW  president  is  quick  to  tell  an  in- 
terviewer that  the  basic  principles  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  today  and 
since  its  founding  in  1890,  are  the  "safety 
and  well-being  of  coal  miners."  He  notes  that 
some  of  his  critics,  since  he  began  a  concerted 
attack  on  the  dangers  of  atomic  energy  a  few 
years  ago,  have  charged  that  he  Is  neglecting 
miners'  problems.  "This  is  just  a  smoke- 
screen," says  Boyle.  "Everybody  living  In  the 
United  States — including  coal  miners — ought 
to  be  concerned  about  atomic  dangers." 

His  original  concern  about  atomic  energy, 
Boyle  says,  was  based  mainly  on  its  "unfair 
competition"  with  the  coal  Industry.  "But 
when  I  began  to  learn  about  all  the  dangers, 
it  became  a  bigger  thing,"  he  says. 

"To  begin  with,  the  atomic-energy  indus- 
try was  set  up  with  government  funds — tax- 
payer's money — to  compete  with  a  free, 
modern  Industry  that  is  serving  the  public 
well  and  supplying  good  Jobs  for  a  lot  of 
men.  This  ought  to  be  enough  to  make  st.ates 
like  Kentucky — where  coal  is  so  important — 
rise  up  In  protest  at  the  unfair  competi- 
tion that  has  cost  thousands  of  miners  their 
Jobs. 

"But  in  areas  like  Appalachla,  wnat  you 
get  is  slick  little  politicians — in  an  election 
year — flying  into  places  like  the  mountains 
of  Kentucky  on  whirlwind  visits  and  then 
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going  back  East  to  Issue  statements  about 
the  'pitiful'  things  they  saw. 

"What  needs  to  be  done  to  help  the  poor, 
and  the  working  man,"  says  Boyle,  "Is  for  the 
Federal  government  to  put  an  end  to  ex- 
pensive trips  to  the  moon  and  to  the  further 
waste  of  taxpayers'  money  on  atomic  experi- 
ments and  spend  this  money  on  Jobs  and 
welfare  programs." 

Boyle  said  he  personally  proposed  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson  that  any  spending  cuts  tied  to 
a  I)roposed  t.ix  increase  ought  to  first  come 
from  curbing  the  vast  spending  on  the  space 
program.  "We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  na- 
tion's needs  lor  atomic  weapons  or  mUltary 
rockets,"  says  Boyle,  "we  don't  want  to  In- 
terfere with  the  national  defense." 

But  experiments  with  atomic  energy  for 
production  of  electric  power  or  for  de-salting 
water  are  a  different  matter,  according  to 
the  tlMW  president. 

He  can  give  numerous  examples  of  what 
he  calls:  "The  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
spending  untold  millions  of  dollars  of  the 
taxpayers'  money  to  experiment  with  a  dan- 
gerous, hazardous,  poisonous  fuel  that  they 
cannot  seem  to  get  to  work  properly. 

"Even  when  and  If  they  get  It  to  work,  there 
is  no  answer  to  the  wasto  problem,"  says 
Boyle.  "Atomic  plants  are  polluting  our  riv- 
ers and  those  underground  test  blasts  are 
dangerous — nobody  knows  how  far  the  poi- 
sonous radiation  may  seep  through  fractures 
in  the  ground  hundreds  of  feet  below  the 
surface.  How  does  the  public  know  about  any 
atomic  dangers  when  the  AEC  is  the  pro- 
moter, the  Judge  and  the  only  authority  on 
it?  Congress  gave  the  AEC  too  much  power, 
and  Congress  ought  to  take  It  back." 

A  "prime  example"  of  both  the  waste  of 
t.ax  money  and  the  dangers  Inherent  in 
atomic  power  plants,  says  Boyle,  Is  the  Fermi 
plant  near  Detroit.  "This  power  plant  was 
built  at  a  cost  of  $300.000,000 — mostly  Fed- 
eral funds — as  a  'dream'  power  plant.  Two 
years  ago,  they  touched  off  a  chain  reaction 
which  came  dangerously  close  to  destroying 
the  entire  city  of  Detroit.  They  somehow 
managed  to  get  In  under  control  but  now, 
two  years  later,  they  still  don't  know  what 
happened  and  the  plant  is  still  Idle." 

Turning  to  another  favorite  topic,  Boyle 
talks  with  obvious  pride  about  the  National 
Coal  Policy  Conference — a  cooperative  orga- 
nization comprising  the  UMW,  the  coal  in- 
dustry, the  railroads,  the  electric  power  in- 
dustry and  major  suppliers  of  the  coal  in- 
dustry. 

The  idea  of  the  NCPC  was  first  offered  by 
John  L.  Lewis,  long-time  UMW  president.  In 
1958,  as  a  means  for  these  related  Interests 
to  work  together  on  mutual  problems — like 
competition  with  other  fuels,  air  and  water 
pollution  and  land  reclamation.  Boyle  was 
recently  reelected  chairman  of  the  NCPC. 

Turning  back  to  his  role  of  UMW  chieftain, 
Boyle  says  a  major  issue  upon  which  the 
union  is  continuing  to  fight  is  the  need  to 
get  "complete  elimination  of  the  dust  prob- 
lem in  the  mines.  This  can  be  solved  and 
it  ought  to  be  solved,"  said  Boyle. 


ACCOMPLICES 


HON.  DEL  CLAWSON 

OF   CaUFORNW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  June  26,  1968 
Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
June  11  issue  of  the  Daily  Signal,  pub- 
lished in  Huntington  Park,  Calif.,  con- 
tains a  letter  by  Mr.  Wilbur  P.  Smith, 
which  I  believe  is  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues.  My  constituent  ex- 
presses the  reaction  of  the  reasonable 
men  to  th«  miasma  of  violent  proclama- 
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crtme  problem,  but  It  should  help  somewhat. 
I  was  happy  to  support  It. 

TEN    PERCENT    SUBTAZ 

On  June  20.  1968,  I  voted  against  the  Con- 
ference Report  on  the  Tax  Bill  because  I 
believed  that  there  were  better  alterna- 
tives available  to  the  Congress  by  which  Infla- 
tion might  be  attacked  and  flscal  responsi- 
bility restored.  Those  alternatives  should 
have  been  adopted,  in  part,  by  cutting  appro- 
prl.itlons  by  $6  to  S8  billion  in  programs  such 
as:  space:  public  works;  military  forces  In 
Europe:  farm  subsidies:  cutting  number  of 
Federal  employees  In  most  Federal  programs. 

If.  after  accomplishing  this,  it  appeared 
that  dangerous  inflationary  forces  were  still 
at  work.  Congress  could,  with  Justification 
and  reason,  have  turned  to  a  tax  measure 
such  as  the  surtax  or  rate  revisions. 

There  were  many  objections  to  the  tax  bill, 
as  passed.  These  Included:  Spending  limita- 
tion in  the  bill  represents  an  abdictlon  to 
the  President  of  Congress'  responsibility  for 
funding  or  refusing  to  fund  various  Federal 
programs:  $6  billion  cuts  called  for  could  be 
made  in  area  of  health,  education,  or  welfare 
because  there  were  no  guarantees  that  this 
would  not  be  done:  combined  effect  of  tax 
surchaig*  and  spending  limitation,  if  ob- 
sarvad,  aould  trigger  an  economic  recession 
m  the  Nation;  adoption  of  tax  bill,  at  this 
time,  does  not  mean  adjustment  In  spending 
or  programs  by  either  the  Administration 
or  the  Congress  from  its  deficit  spending  ap- 
proaches and  attitudes.  It  is  merely  a  post- 
ponement of  a  decision  that  must  ultimately 
be  made  If  the  country  is  not  to  face  bank- 
ruptcy. 


BETTS  ANNOUNCES  QUESTION- 
NAIRE RESULTS 


HON.  JACKSON  E.  BETTS 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.XTIVES 

Wednesday.  June  26.  1968 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of 
the  Eighth  Congressional  District  and 
newly  added  Erie  and  Huron  Counties 
have  again  responded  enthusiastically  to 
my  annual  legislative  questionnaire.  This 
means  of  voicing  an  opinion  on  Issues 
facing  Congress  is  valuable  to  me  as  I 
study  proposals  coming  before  the  House 
and  gives  the  citizen  a  chance  to  record 
his  or  her  judgment  on  these  issues.  The 
questionnaire  was  mailed  to  each  house- 
hold in  the  district  with  more  than  31,000 
persons  returning  them  to  me. 

Several  hundred  people  wrote  separate 
letters  giving  additional  comments  on 
national  issues.  I  have  personally  re- 
sponded to  each  letter  and  card.  Many 
people  wrote  approvingly  of  my  Wash- 
ington report  in  which  I  outlined  some  of 
my  views  on  the  war  in  Vietnam,  crime 
and  civil  disorder  and  the  problems  of 
inflation  and  government  spending. 
Overall,  this  questionnaire  was  a  con- 
structive experience  which  I  hope  to  con- 
tinue in  the  future. 

The  Vietnam  war  has  not  changed 
greatly  as  of  this  writing  despite  prelimi- 
nary peace  talks  underway  in  Paris.  Re- 
cently, the  highest  weekly  total  of  Amer- 
ican men  killed  in  battle  was  recorded — 
while  the  United  States  and  North  Viet- 
nam delegations  were  conferring  on  pos- 
sible cessation  of  bombing  and  reduction 
of  hostilities.  In  1967  I  used  the  term 
"anxiety"  to  describe  the  overriding  at- 
titudes of  those  who  answered  my  ques- 
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tionnaire.  Today,  I  would  say  anxiety  haa 
turned  to  frustration  at  the  inconcluslve- 
ness  of  our  fighting  in  Vietnam.  People 
are  deeply  puzzled  and  perplexed  that  the 
strongest  coimtry  in  the  world  appar- 
ently cannot  achieve  meaningful  gains  in 
the  war.  The  impression  that  Vietnam  is 
at  a  stalemate  militarily — as  well  as  in 
terms  of  political  stability — has  resulted 
in  a  growing  belief  that  negotiations  to 
withdraw  are  the  best  way  out  of  a  bad 
war  at  a  bad  time  in  a  bad  place. 

The  high  degree  of  resentment  against 
countries  trading  and  aiding  North  Viet- 
nam reflects  the  essential  belief  that 
the  United  States  must  support  fully  our 
men  in  Vietnam.  I  share  this  view,  espe- 
cially as  it  could  be  implemented  by  the 
State  Department's  withholding  foreign 
aid  to  countries  engaging  in  these  prac- 
tices. Vietnam  should  be  considered  a 
responsibility  of  the  entire  free  world 
against  continuing  efforts  by  commu- 
nism to  dominate  more  lands  and  peo- 
ples. It  is  disappointing  that  the  United 
States  has  so  few  friends  when  the  chips 
are  down. 

The  poll  results  showed  73  percent  of 
those  answering  oppose  a  10-percent  tax 
increase  and  that  71  percent  favor  a  cut 
in  Federal  spending.  I  had  hoped  the 
House  would  consider  separate  legisla- 
tion for  a  tax  increase  and  reducing  non- 
defense  spending.  Regrettably  the  issues 
were  joined  in  a  bill  the  passage  of  which 
was  critical  to  the  Nation's  financial 
stability.  Let  me  refer  to  my  statement  of 
June  20.  the  day  the  bill  to  impose  the 
surtax  and  spending  cuts  was  debated 
and  passed  in  the  House : 

The  issue  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and,  indeed,  before  the  American  peo- 
ple today  is  much  more  than  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  to  increase  taxes  and 
reduce  expenditures.  The  flscal  affairs  of  our 
Nation  are  In  such  a  wanton  and  perilous 
state  that  if  immediate  responsible  action 
is  not  taken  to  restore  some  semblance  of 
flscal  discipline  we  will  be  courting  the 
gravest  danger  for  integrity  of  the  dollar 
and  subjecting  our  citizens  to  ruinous  in- 
flation. 

The  danger  Is  real  and  is  not  to  be  denied 
The  ruinous  course  of  endless  and  mounting 
deflcits  urged  upon  us  by  the  spenders  must 
be  reversed.  We  must  have  the  ears  to  hear 
and  the  eyes  to  see  the  facts  as  they  exist 
regardless  of  how  painful  or  against  our 
inclinations  their  recognition  might  be.  We 
must  have  the  will  and  courage  to  correct 
the  consequences  of  the  flscal  folly  that  has 
been  foisted  on  the  American  people  by  an 
Administration  that  has  misrepresented  its 
extravagant  actions  as  being  responsible 
nr.d  in  the  National  interest. 

In  a  sense,  the  ordeal  of  the  decision  to- 
day is  a  vindication  of  those  of  us  who  over 
the  years  have  consistently  advocated  re- 
straint and  responsibility  In  the  manage- 
ment of  our  fiscal  affairs.  Yet.  I  find  no  per- 
sonal gratification  in  being  sustained  in  my 
long-standing  conviction  that  the  Adminis- 
tration's policies  of  the  past  several  years 
were  overcommlttlng  and  overextending  our 
National  capacity.  I  claim  no  personal  polit- 
ical Justification  in  the  fact  that  the  Ad- 
ministration's spending  policies  which  I  op- 
posed have  resulted  in  major  miscalculation 
and  grievous  mismanagement  in  the  han- 
dling of  our  fiscal  affairs.  I  seek  no  support 
from  the  fact  that  the  Administration's  fre- 
quent resort  to  piecemeal  short-term  fiscal 
expedients  and  gimmickry  which  I  opposed 
has  not  succeeded.  Instead,  I  am  determined 
that  the  seriousness  of  the  present  situation 
shall  not  be  overlooked  today  nor  forgotten 
in  the  future. 
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Therefore,  I  reluctantly  support  the  tem- 
porary tax  Increase  that  would  be  provided 
by  the  Conference  Agreement  on  H.R.  15414 
and  wholeheartedly  endorse  the  long  over- 
due and  urgently  needed  spending  restraint 
that  it  would  provide. 

Wage  and  price  controls  are  highly 
undesirable  methods  of  bringing  stability 
and  controlling  inflation.  Tliey  are  hard 
to  enforce  equitably  and  generally  take 
a  long  time  to  give  even  partial  relief. 
While  costs  and  prices  in  business  and 
industry  continue  to  spiral  upward  and 
have  their  inflationar>'  effect,  I  believe 
the  public  sector  must  take  the  leader- 
ship in  putting  its  flscal  house  in  order. 
The  profligate  spending  of  the  Johnson 
Administration  is  no  model  for  private 
enterprise  and  xmions. 

I  think  the  strong  endorsements  by 
people  all  over  the  coimtry  for  congres- 
sional action  to  restrain  and  temper  some 
recent  Supreme  Court  decisions,  if  not 
the  Court  itself,  is  having  its  effect.  The 
anticrime  bill  recently  passed  by  Con- 
gress and  signed  by  the  President  con- 
tained some  important  provisions  tem- 
pering Supreme  Court  decisions.  I  have 
supported  that  legislation. 

Civil  disturbances,  demonstrations  and 
rioting  have  grown  to  such  scope  and  fre- 
quency that  many  commimities  simply 
cannot  cope  with  them  without  addi- 
tional equipment,  training,  manpower  or 
statutory  authority.  As  a  former  Hancock 
Coimty  prosecutor,  I  see  no  inconsistency 
in  providing  training  funds,  surplus 
equipment  and  assistance  to  State  at- 
torneys general  for  better  commimica- 
tion  and  criminal  identiflcation  opera- 
tions. Also,  organized  crime  and  profes- 
sional agitators  and  troublemakers  who 
travel  from  State  to  State  to  plot  against 
law  and  order  should  be  subject  to  Fed- 
eral legislation. 

These  are  critical  times  and  perplex- 
ing ones.  We  live  in  relative  affluence  but 
have  a  Poor  People's  March  here  in 
Washington;  provide  young  people  with 
a  world  of  opportunity  and  a  few  of  them 
go  wild  and  close  imlversities;  have  given 
$120  billion  to  100  coimtries  since  World 
War  n  and  only  a  score  or  so  will  stop 
aiding  our  enemies;  and  our  teenagers 
have  about  all  they  could  want  but  com- 
mit 60  percent  of  all  auto  thefts.  Our 
Nation  is  strong  enough  to  overcome  such 
challenges.  We  have  before  and  I  am  con- 
fldent  we  shall  again.  If  some  of  our  trib- 
ulations magnified  by  television,  seem  in- 
soluble it  may  be  that  we  have  moved 
so  rapidly  into  the  mid-20th  century 
that  we  have  left  behind  some  tried  and 
true  ways  of  living. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  place  the  complete  re- 
sults of  the  1968  Eighth  Congressional 
District  legislative  questionnaire  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

Eighth     Congressional     District     Legisla- 
tive   QUESTIONNAIRE 

In  Vietnam,  which  do  you  recommend: 

Percent 
Continue    present    course    of    limited 

war    2 

NegoliTte    to    withdraw 48 

Apply      whatever     military      pressure 

necessary  for  victory 49 

Undecided    1 

(Note. — Some  people  checked  more  than 
one  alternative.) 

Should  the  United  States  continue  to  trade 
with  nations  that  are  aiding  North  Vietnam? 
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Percent 
12 
83 
6 


Yes  

No    

Undecided  .. 

Do  you  support  the  President's  proposed 
10%  surtax  on  income  taxes? 

Percent 
Yes    — -         23 

No  - - - "ra 

Undecided * 

Do  you  believe  that  Federal  spending  on 
domestic    programs   should   be   reduced? 

Percent 

Yes    -         71 

No    

Undecided  - 


26 
3 


Do  you  think  Congress  needs  to  curb  the 
power  of  the  Supreme  Court? 

Percent 

70 

25 


Yes 
No 


Undecided    " 

Do  you   think   President  Johnson   should 
impose  compulsory  wage  and  price  controls? 

Percent 

Yes    , -        34 

No    „ -. 60 

Undecided ► ^ 

Would   you   vote   for   increased    funds   to 
fight  the  "War  on  Poverty?" 

Percent 

^ 25 

70 


Yes    f 

No  ; 

Undecided    ^ 

Do  you  think  we  need  any  additional 
Federal  legislation  to  cope  with  riots,  demon- 
strations that  go  beyond  the  peaceful  state, 
or  other  civil  disturbances? 

Percent 

Yea  .— L 69 

No 25 

Undecided  .-., 6 

Would  you  support  President  Johnson's 
plan  to  spend  $2.3  billion  to  construct  and 
rebuild  2.3  million  housing  units  In  the  next 

5  years? 

Percent 

rm 26 

No  — 64 

Undecided 10 

What  three  national  Issues  are  most  Im- 
portant to  you?  (Most  frequently  listed.) 

1.  War  In  Vietnam. 

2.  Crime  In  our  streets. 

3.  Civil  disobedience  and  disorder. 

4.  Return  at  Pueblo. 

5.  Inflation. 


HEALTH  HAZARDS  OF  ATOMIC 
ENERGY 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  June  26,  1968 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  3  or  4  years,  much  has  been  said  and 
written  about  the  health  hazards  of 
smoking.  As  a  physician.  I  have  been 
keenly  aware  of  the  body  ills  that  may 
result  from  smoking  and  other  health 
hazards  for  a  number  of  years. 

However,  not  too  much  has  been  said 
or  written  about  the  health  hazards  of 
atomic  energy.  For  a  couple  of  hours  on 
May  17,  the  editor  of  the  Madisonville 
Messenger,  of  Madisonville,  Ky..  inter- 
viewed a  man.  who  is  called  a  human 
dynamo,  who  has  some  facts,  figures,  and 
opinions  which  he  feels  should  convince 
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any  layman  that  Atomic  Energy  poses 
real  health  hazards  to  present  and  future 
generations.  TTiis  man  Is  Mr.  W.  A. 
"Tony"  Boyle,  now  in  his  sixth  year  as 
president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  and  his  second  term  as  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Coal  Policy  Con- 
ference. 

Believing  that  my  colleagues  would  find 
Mr.  Boyle's  views  on  this  subject  of  much 
interest.  I  insert  the  reprint  of  the  above- 
mentioned  interview  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

He  Doesn't  Like  It:   UMWA's  President  Is 
No  Fan  or  Atomic  Energy 

(  Editor's  Note. — The  following  Is  a  reprint 
of  the  May  18  Page  1  story  carried  by  the 
Afadisonville  Messenger,  the  afternoon  news- 
paper of  Madisonville,  Ky.,  where  UMWA  Dis- 
trict 23  headquarters  is  located.  The  lively 
West  Kentucky  newspaper's  editor,  Edgar 
Arnold.  Jr.  spent  a  couple  of  hours  Inter- 
viewing UMWA  International  President  W.  A. 
Boyle  in  the  District  23  office  on  May  17. 
Arnold  is  also  president  of  the  publishing 
company  which  publishes  the  newspaper, 
editor  of  the  editorial  page  and  we  would  say. 
on  the  basis  of  this  story,  also  the  star 
reporter.) 

(By  Edgar  Arnold,  Jr.) 

Say  "atomic  energy"  to  W.  A.  (Tony)  Boyle 
and  you  touch  off  a  chain  reaction  of  facts, 
figures  and  opinions  that  ought  to  convince 
any  layman  that  there  is  somethliig  to  Boyle's 
claims  that: 

"They  are  experimenting  with  the  life, 
health  and  well-being  of  this  generation  and 
future  generations,  and  they  ought  to  be 
stopped — that's  all  there  Is  to  It!" 

Boyle  Is  a  human  dynamo  now  In  his  sixth 
year  as  President  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America  and  his  second  term  as  Chairman 
of  the  National  Coal  Policy  Conference.  He 
and  George  J.  Titler.  vice  president;  and  John 
Owens,  secretary -treasurer  of  the  Interna- 
tional Union,  arrived  in  Madisonville  Friday 
on  an  official  visit  to  UMW  District  23. 

Their  visits  to  the  various  districts  began 
about  a  year  ago,  as  a  matter  of  policy.  In 
order  for  the  top  union  officials  to  "get  better 
acquainted  with  members  and  officials,  to 
view  our  mutual  problems  first-hand,  to  im- 
prove communication." 

Boyle  and  the  others  were  to  speak  to  a 
mass  meeting  of  UMW  members  In  Madison- 
ville High  School  gymnasium  this  afternoon, 
and  hundreds  of  miners  in  the  Western  Ken- 
tucky coal  field  were  expected  to  attend. 

The  UMW  president  is  quick  to  tell  an  In- 
terviewer that  the  basic  principles  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  today  and 
since  Its  founding  in  1890,  are  the  "safety 
and  well-being  of  coal  miners."  He  notes  that 
some  of  his  critics,  since  he  began  a  concerted 
attack  on  the  dangers  of  atomic  energy  a  few 
years  ago,  have  charged  that  he  Is  neglecting 
miners'  problems.  "This  Is  just  a  smoke- 
screen," says  Boyle.  "Everybody  living  In  the 
United  States — including  coal  miners — ought 
to  be  concerned  about  atomic  dangers." 

His  original  concern  about  atomic  energy, 
Boyle  says,  was  based  mainly  on  Its  "unfair 
competition"  with  the  coal  Industry.  "But 
when  I  began  to  learn  about  all  the  dangers. 
It  became  a  bigger  thing,"  he  says. 

"To  begin  v.-lth.  the  atomic-energy  Indus- 
try was  set  up  with  government  funds — tax- 
payer's money — to  compete  with  a  free, 
modern  Industry  that  is  serving  the  public 
well  and  supplying  good  jobs  for  a  lot  of 
men.  This  ought  to  be  enough  to  make  states 
like  Kentucky — where  coal  is  so  Important — 
rise  up  In  protest  at  the  unfair  competi- 
tion that  has  cost  thousands  of  miners  their 
jobs. 

"But  In  areas  like  Appalachla.  wnat  you 
get  is  slick  little  politicians — in  an  election 
year — flying  into  places  like  the  mountains 
of  Kentucky  on  whirlwind  visits  and  then 
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going  back  East  to  Issue  statements  about 
the  'pitiful'  things  they  saw. 

"What  needs  to  be  done  to  help  the  poor, 
and  the  working  man,"  says  Boyle,  "Is  for  the 
Federal  government  to  put  an  end  to  ex- 
pensive trips  to  the  moon  and  to  the  further 
waste  of  taxpayers'  money  on  atomic  experi- 
ments and  spend  this  money  on  Jobs  and 
welfare  programs." 

Boyle  said  he  personally  proposed  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson  that  any  spending  cuts  tied  to 
a  proposed  t.ix  increase  ought  to  first  come 
from  curbing  the  vast  spending  on  the  space 
program.  "We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  na- 
tion's needs  for  atomic  weapons  or  military 
rockets."  says  Boyle,  "we  don't  want  to  in- 
terfere with  the  national  defense." 

But  experiments  with  atomic  energy  for 
production  of  electric  power  or  for  de-salting 
water  are  a  different  matter,  according  to 
the  UMW  president. 

He  can  give  numerous  examples  of  what 
he  calls:  "The  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
spending  untold  millions  of  dollars  of  the 
taxpayers'  money  to  experiment  with  a  dan- 
gerous, hazardous,  poisonous  fuel  that  they 
cannot  seem  to  get  to  work  properly. 

"Even  when  and  If  they  get  It  to  work,  there 
is  no  answer  to  the  wasUi  problem,"  says 
Boyle.  "Atomic  plants  are  polluting  our  riv- 
ers and  those  iinderground  test  blasts  are 
dangerous— nobody  knows  how  far  the  poi- 
sonous radiation  may  seep  through  fractures 
in  the  ground  hundreds  of  feet  below  the 
surface.  How  does  the  public  know  about  any 
atomic  dangers  when  the  AEC  Is  the  pro- 
moter, the  judge  and  the  only  authority  on 
it?  Congress  gave  the  AEC  too  much  power, 
and  Congress  ought  to  take  It  back." 

A  "prime  example"  of  both  the  waste  of 
tax  money  and  the  dangers  Inherent  In 
atomic  ix)Wer  plants,  says  Boyle,  Is  the  Ferml 
plant  near  Detroit.  "This  power  plant  was 
built  at  a  cost  of  $300,000,000— mostly  Fed- 
eral funds — as  a  'dream'  power  plant.  Two 
years  ago,  they  touched  off  a  chain  reaction 
which  came  dangerously  close  to  destroying 
the  entire  city  of  Detroit.  Tliey  somehow 
managed  to  get  in  under  control  but  now, 
two  years  later,  they  still  don't  know  what 
happened  and  the  plant  is  still  idle." 

Turning  to  another  favorite  topic,  Boyle 
talks  with  obvious  pride  about  the  National 
Coal  Policy  Conference — a  cooperative  orga- 
nization comprising  the  UMW,  the  coal  In- 
dustry, the  railroads,  the  electric  power  in- 
dustry and  major  suppliers  of  the  coal  in- 
dustry. 

The  idea  of  the  NCPC  was  first  offered  by 
John  L.  Lewis,  long-time  UMW  president,  in 
1958.  as  a  means  for  these  related  interests 
to  work  together  on  mutual  problems — like 
competition  with  other  fuels,  air  and  water 
pollution  and  land  reclamation.  Boyle  was 
recently  reelected  chairman  of  the  NCPC. 

Turning  back  to  his  role  of  UMW  chieftain, 
Boyle  .says  a  major  issue  upon  which  the 
union  is  continuing  to  fight  is  the  need  to 
get  "complete  elimination  of  the  dust  prob- 
lem in  the  mines.  This  can  be  solved  and 
It  ought  to  be  solved."  said  Boyle. 


ACCOMPLICES 


HON.  DEL  CLAWSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  26.  1968 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
June  11  issue  of  the  Daily  Signal,  pub- 
lished in  Huntington  Park,  Calif.,  con- 
tains a  letter  by  Mr.  Wilbur  P.  Smith, 
which  I  believe  is  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues.  My  constituent  ex- 
presses the  reaction  of  the  reasonable 
men  to  tho  miasma  of  violent  proclama- 
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tions  fed  to  Uie  American  people  in  the 
media  reporting  political  discussion  in 
this  country.  Perhaps  It  is  time  to  listen 
to  the  voices  of  reason  and  provide  a 
change  in  the  dally  fare  of  hatred  and 
hyperbole  to  stave  off  a  justifiable  na- 
tional regurgitation. 

Mr.  Smith's  letter  to  the  editor  follows: 
Editor's     Mail     Box:     Accomplices 
The  EorroR. 

Sir:  An  aasaasln  with  a  cheap  gun  has 
killed  a  United  States  Senator  and  our  na- 
tional Impulse  U  to  tear  him  to  pieces.  Con- 
gress rushes  to  pass  a  long  overdue  anti-gun 
law.  There  Is  a  national  hysteria  to  "do 
something."  I  wonder  when  we  will  try  get- 
ting at  .-"ime  other  accomplices  of  the  assas- 
sin. When  will  we  strike  at  the  root  of  the 
"sickness  "  In  our  country  that  has  stunned 
the  conscience  of  our  people?  Where  do  we 
start  looking  for  other  culprits  who.  In  a 
unnr.  put  the  gun  Into  the  hand  of  the  as- 
■MBln  and  pointed  out  the  victim?  How  and 
when  do  we  answer  Markham'.s  questions: 

"Whose  was  the  hand  that  slanted  back  that 

brow? 
"Whose   breath   blew   out   the   light   within 

that  nUnd?" 

Perhaps  we  haven't  too  far  to  look  If  we 
really  wish  to  see.  Maybe  Just  because  the 
solution  Is  so  simple  It  has  eluded  us.  Let 
me  point  a  finger: 

Plrst :  There  Is  the  TV  commentator  whose 
dally  fare  to  listeners  Is  filled  with  subtle 
and  insidious  forms  of  hate.  There  Is  the  "A" 
student  in  college  Journalism  turned  col- 
umnist who  assumes  the  right  to  Infcxm  us 
bow  the  world  should  be  run.  what  we  must 
think,  and  whom  we  must  hate.  There  are 
the  so-called  ministers  of  God  who  profane 
His  name  by  spouting  hysteria,  pitting  race 
against  race,  and  religion  against  religion. 
There  Is  the  elected  ofDclal  (and  the  not- 
elected)  who  would  brand  everyone  subver- 
sive who  does  not  hate  as  be  hates.  There 
are  Johnny-Come-Latelys  who  tell  us  how  to 
run  the  nation,  who  should  be  strung  up. 
and  who  to  get  the  assassin's  bullets.  And 
there  are  all  those  persons  at  home  and 
abroad  who  counsel  us  to  destruction  by 
urging  us  to  crime,  riot,  revolution,  and 
murder. 

It  seems  to  me  that  strident  voices  must 
be  muffled.  They  are  as  dangerous  to  life  and 
liberty  as  the  man  carrying  a  loaded  gun  in 
a  public  place.  And  they  should  be  prose- 
cuted accordingly!  Everyone  should  be  as 
careful  with  words  as  with  money,  for  each 
la  a  token  of  value.  If  we  must  ban  weapons 
let  us  also  control  those  voices  who  urge  us  to 
hate  and  national  disunity. 

There  Is  room  In  our  nation  for  criticism 
and  heated  debate.  There  Is  no  room  for  the 
subtle  incitement  to  hatred  and  violence. 
For  fear  and  hate  seduce  Inflamed  minds 
Into  deeds  for  goals  they  do  not  understand. 

It  Is  past  time  America  looked  backward 
with  shame  at  the  deaths  of  so  many  of  our 
fine  minds  and  best  people  at  the  hands  of 
assassins.  We  should  look  with  horror  upon 
those  whose  voices  urged  iui  assassin  to  point 
a  weapon  and  pull  the  trigger.  Let  us  con- 
tinue to  sorrow  for  Abraham  Lincoln.  James 
A.  Oarfleld,  John  P.  Kennedy.  Robert  P.  Ken- 
nedy. Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  and  the  many 
others  like  them  who  met  untimely  deaths 
through  hate-Induced  violence.  We  must 
halt  this  agony.  If  we  do  not,  or  cannot,  we 
have  little  Just  right  to  extoll  our  nation's 
greatness. 

It  Is  true  that  In  the  long  run  truth  wins. 
It  Is  also  true,  as  someone  observed,  that  In 
the  long  run  we  are  all  dead.  We  don't  have 
too  much  time  left. 

WiLavB  P.  SauTH. 
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POOR  REVOLUTION  OUTLINED 


June  26,  1968 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  DICKINSON 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  26.  1968 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  now 
that  Insurrection  City  is  no  longer  in 
business  and  the  Director  of  Parks  can 
start  about  the  business  of  cleaning  up 
the  litter,  filth,  and  debris  left  by  the 
campers,  and.  of  course,  this  will  be  at 
the  expense  of  the  taxpayers — and  all  is 
hopefully  over  and  everyone  has  ac- 
complished his  or  her  purpose  to  the 
point  that  Preacher  Abernathy  is  in  jail 
where  he  wanted  to  be — the  question  that 
keeps  naKRins  me  is  this:  Did  the  Ameri- 
can people  ever  really  realize  what  was 
behind  it  all?  A  very  InterestinR  and  en- 
liRhtening  article  was  the  Allen-Scott 
Report  that  was  printed  June  5,  1968.  I 
think  it  should  be  read  by  everyone.  It 
is  as  follows: 

The  Allbn-Scott  Report:  Poor  Revolution 
Outlined 

Washington. — Leaders  of  the  "Poor 
People's"  campaign  are  revealing  goals  to 
liberal  members  of  Congress  that  are  much 
more  revolutionary  than  those  highlighted 
In  their  public  statements. 

During  a  private  meeting  arranged  by  Sen. 
Charles  Percy  |R..  Ill.|.  the  Rev.  James  Bevel, 
a  member  of  the  campaign's  Inner  circle, 
visibly  shook  a  number  of  the  legislators  by 
citing  five  unpublished  objectives: 

To  redistribute  the  wealth  of  the  United 
States  and  turn  the  means  of  production 
over  to  the  people. 

To  eliminate  all  armaments.  The  people. 
Bevel  says,  can  only  get  rid  of  their  fears  If 
the  military  will  put  down  their  guns  and 
mi&siles.  All  local  and  state  police  must  be 
"reoriented." 

To  eliminate  all  violence  In  the  world, 
defined  by  Bevel  as  all  disciplinary  relation- 
ships. Example:  "We  do  not  believe  in  a 
parent  making  a  child  conform  to  a  certain 
norm." 

To  rid  the  world  of  all  the  "Pasclsts  and 
jitterbug  Pasclsts."  The  former  are  conserv- 
ative members  of  Congress  and  the  Press.  The 
latter  are  liberals  who  fall  to  join  or  support 
the   "Poor  People's"  campaign. 

introduced  BT   PERCY 

Appearing  in  coveralls  and  with  a  Castro- 
type  beard.  Bevel  lectured  the  GOP.  group 
for  1  'i  hours  after  Sen.  Percy  had  Introduced 
him  and  Indorsed  the  "Poor  People's" 
campaign. 

"The  whole  struggle  of  this  Poor  People's 
campaign  is  economic  class  warfare."  Bevel 
bluntly  stated.  "There  must  be  a  complete 
redistribution  of  wealth  In  this  country  one 
way  or  another" 

When  one  of  the  lawmakers  questioned 
Bevel  about  the  purpose  of  the  "Poor  Peo- 
ple's" campaign.  Bevel  described  it  as  "a  great 
human  theatrical  drama  being  enacted  to 
educate  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
the  world." 

"In  this  great  dramatic  play."  he  stated, 
"there  are  senators,  congressman,  police, 
apathetic  citizens,  and  the  poor  people.  All 
have  their  roles  to  play." 

PREDICTS  violent  SCENES 

In  a  forecast  of  things  to  come.  Bevel 
warned: 

"Various  scenes  of  this  great  play  will  be 
violent.  But  in  the  end  all  will  l>e  peaceful 
because  fear  and  hate  will  have  been  elimi- 
nated from  the  United  States  and  the  world." 

Questioned  about  his  loyalty,  the  militant 
black  power  advocate  replied: 


"I  feel  no  responsibility  to  a  nation-state.  I 
represent  conscious  energy,  which  Is  a  uni- 
versal phenomenon.  As  a  result,  I  don't  get 
too  excited  when  I  see  a  rag  on  a  stick  called 
a.  flag." 

In  a  discussion  of  G  O.P.  political  leaders 
he  supports.  Bevel  described  Mayor  John 
Lindsay  of  New  York  as  "probably  the  most 
intelligent  man  in  the  country  today." 
Quizzed  about  this  Republican  host.  Bevel 
replied : 

"I  indorsed  Sen.  Percy  in  Illinois  because 
he  was  running  against  an  old  man  |Sen. 
Paul  Douglas]  and  I  don't  have  much  con- 
fidence m  old  men." 

When  Bevel  finished,  there  was  silence. 


BARGE    LINES    PUSH    JOINT    RATE 
PLEA 


HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

OP    MARYLAND 

IN  TTIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  26.  1968 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  the  longstanding  policy  of  Congress 
to  encourage  in  the  public  interest  im- 
proved coordination  of  service  among 
truck,  water,  and  rail  lines.  The  public 
is  best  served  when  voluntaiy  coopera- 
tion exists  among  the  various  modes.  It 
is  with  pleasure  that  I  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  an  article  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  June  9  describing 
new  efforts  to  develop  improved  coopera- 
tion between  barge  and  rail  carriers. 

I  insert  this  article  in  the  Record: 
Barge  Lines  Push  Joint  Rate  Plea — Initiate 
A  New  Approach  in  Courtship  or  Railroads 

The  love-hate  relationship  between  those 
two  arch  rivals  for  hauling  bulk  cargoes,  the 
barge  lines  and  the  railroads,  goes  back  well 
over  a  century  to  the  days  when  the  Iron 
horse  challenged  the  mules  that  trod  the 
towpaths  of  the  Erie  Canal. 

The  trains  have  since  maintained  their 
superiority  In  speed,  the  barges  their  tempt- 
ing advantage  In  lower  costs. 

The  water  carriers  have  for  many  years 
coiirted  the  cooperation  of  the  railroads  in 
setting  joint  water-rail  rates,  pointing  to  the 
better  deal  this  would  mean  for  shippers. 
Every  branch  of  the  Pederal  Government 
has  looked  with  favor  on  such  arrangements: 
the  Supreme  Court,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  the  Congress  and  the  new  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  which  favors 
cooperation  among  the  categories  of  carriers. 
examples  or  savings 

The  Water  Transport  Association  has  now 
begun  a  new  approach.  Instead  of  basing  its 
case  for  Joint  rates  on  general  principles.  It 
has  started  offering  examples  of  freight  sav- 
ings that  could  bring  new  profits  to  railroads 
as  well  as  barge  companies. 

Floyd  H.  Blaske.  chairman  of  American 
Commercial  Lines,  first  sounded  this  note 
on  behalf  of  his  fellow  rlvermen  at  a  recent 
speech  In  Louisville. 

The  Texas  oil  industry  annually  gets  more 
than  20.000  tons  of  steel  pipe  from  Pitts- 
burgh he  said,  costing  $30.80  a  ton  to  move 
all  the  way  by  rail  to  a  central  storage  i>oint 
such  as  Odessa.  Tex.  He  suggested  a  potential 
saving  of  $6.18  a  ton  by  bringing  it  down  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers  by  barge  as  far 
as  Memphis  and  then  completing  the  Journey 
by  rail. 

The  saving,  he  said  would  be  $123,000  a 
year  on  that  volume  of  traffic. 

SALT    PROM    LOUISIANA 

Similarly,  he  said  the  cost  of  moving  salt 
from  Louisiana  to  Wisconsin  could  be  cut 
$2.20  a  ton  on  an  annual  volume  of  90,000 
tons,  or  $108,000,  If  railroads  and  barge  lines 
could  get  together  on  "willing  partner"  rates. 
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He  underlined  that  these  figures  of  sav- 
ings were  not  necessary  entirely  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  shippers,  hinting  that  "It  may  well 
be,  on  some  of  these  movements,  that  the 
right  economic  decision  Is  to  share  these  sav- 
ings between  the  shipper  and  the  connecting 
railroad." 

Further  examples  were  offered  in  a  speech 
in  Lincoln,  Neb.,  by  Charles  E.  Walker,  presi- 
dent of  the  Union  Barge  Line  Corporation. 
Mr.  Walker  cited  the  Water  Transport  As- 
sociation's case  studies  Involving  synthetic 
rubber  and  skelp,  a  steel  plate  used  in  mak- 
ing pipe. 

SEES    17 -PERCENT    SAVING 

The  synthetic  rubber  moves  In  a  volume 
of  about  220.000  tons  a  year,  he  said,  at  a 
typical  all-rail  rate  of  $22  a  ton  from  Baton 
Rouge,  La.,  to  New  Haven.  Conn. 

If  barges  took  It  up  the  Mississippi  and 
Ohio  to  Leetsdale  near  Pittsburgh,  he  said, 
the  combined  barge-rail  rate  could  be  $18.33 
a  ton,  for  a  17  per  cent  saving. 

This  could  add  up  to  approximately 
$275,000  a  year  If  one-third  of  the  tonnage 
took  this  route,  he  said. 

In  the  other  direction,  he  said,  more  than 
20.000  tons  of  skelp  moves  annually  by  rail 
from  Pittsburg  to  Lone  Star,  Tex.,  at  $14.01 
a  ton.  Shipping  it  to  Vlcksburg,  Miss.,  by 
barge  and  then  to  Lone  Star  by  rail  would 
give  a  joint  rate  of  $11.88  a  ton,  he  said,  for 
a  15  per  cent  saving  and  an  annual  saving 
of  about  $42,600. 

Mr.  Walker  asked,  "Why  are  these  two 
movements  not  In  the  Interests  of  the  rail- 
roads and  the  shippers?"  He  invited  a  "mean- 
ingful dialogue"  on  the  subject. 

Floyd  A.  Mechling,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  A.  L.  Mechling  Barge  Lines,  struck 
a  similar  note  last  month  in  the  Advanced 
Transportation  Management  Program  at 
Northwestern  University's  Transportation 
Center. 

Calling  for  a  "true  partnership"  of  rail 
and  waterway  carriers  similar  to  coopera- 
tion among  railroads,  he  said : 

"Significantly  improved  profits  for  both 
modes  would  follow." 

The  idea  has  already  produced  results  for 
Mr.  Mechling's  own  line,  in  a  new  low  rate 
on  corn  for  export  that  will  move  from  points 
in  Iowa  to  Gulf  ports  vmder  a  Joint  plan 
with  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  Railway. 
The  railroad  will  move  the  corn  to  Chicago, 
Peoria  and  East  St.  Louis  for  transfer  to  a 
barge. 


PRIVATE  INDIVIDUALS  AND  ORGA- 
NIZATIONS HAVE  BEEN  MORE 
SUCCESSFUL  THAN  GOVERNMENT 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  26,  1968 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
dramatic  examples  from  time  to  time 
which  show  how  individual  Americans 
and  private  organizations  are  more  suc- 
cessful than  Government  programs.  All 
too  often  the  private  sector  of  our  econ- 
omy is  not  given  adequate  credit  for 
the  initiative  it  uses  in  doing  quietly  and 
effectively  what  might  take  years  and 
vast  amounts  of  money  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

In  the  past  I  have  spoken  of  the  con- 
tribution made  by  the  Society  of  Friends, 
the  Quakers.  Now  Maxwell  N.  Rabb, 
president  of  the  American  Refugee  Com- 
mittee, as  an  individual  and  with  the 
committee,  managed  to  do  what  many  in 
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the  Government  were  unable  to  do,  the 
freeing  of  Americans  out  of  the  jails  of 
East  Berlin.  This  shows  that  an  Ameri- 
can father,  his  wife,  and  their  son  can 
probably  do  much  more  than  organized 
expensive  Government  programs.  I  am 
delighted  that  after  many  months  of  dis- 
creet silence  the  New  York  Times  and 
the  Associated  Press  in  the  Washington 
Post  have  told  the  storj-  of  how  the  sec- 
retary of  the  Cabinet  and  associate  coun- 
.sel  to  President  Eisenhower  managed  to 
free  these  American  citizens. 

Tlie  American  Refugee  Committee,  a 
privately  supix)rted  organization  and  its 
voluntary  officers  have  a  role  to  play  in 
creating  better  human  relations.  I  hope 
that  private  individuals  and  groups  will 
derive  some  encourascnicnt  from  the 
courage,  imaginatic  i.  and  integrity 
shown  by  the  Honorable  Maxwell  Rabb. 

Below,  follows  the  text  of  the  articles: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  June  13,  1968] 

Max  Rabb  Shows  Negotiating  Skill 

WrrH   Reds 

(By  Henrietta  Leith) 

New  York,  June  12. — The  delicate  art  of 
negotiating,  which  has  just  brought  a  young 
Columbia  University  in.^tructor  out  of  an 
East  German  prison  with  ;io  deal  but  "good 
will,"  is  an  old  skill  for  New  York  attorney 
Maxwell  Milton  Rabb. 

Rabb,  57,  had  negotiated  the  release  of  six 
other  Americans  from  jails  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  before  his  latest  feat — securing  the 
return  to  West  Berlin  of  .art  historian  Ronald 
Wledenhoeft,  31. 

MATTER     OF    PRIDE 

Rabb  is  especially  proud  of  securing  the 
release  of  Wledenhoeft,  who  had  not  even 
been  tried  on  his  charge  of  taking  pictures  of 
restricted  areas 

He  won't  give  details  except  to  say  that  the 
men  he  dealt  with  were  of  Cabinet  rank  and 
that  he  tised  the  same  technique  each  time, 
and  paid  all  his  own  expenses.  "I'm  not  CIA, 
with  a  secret  account,"  he  quips. 

He  adds  that  he  never  gave  the  East  Ger- 
mans any  money  as  ransom  for  the  Ameri- 
cans. 

"They  won't  take  it  from  us,"  he  said. 
They  take  it  from  West  Germany,  but  they 
don't  want  to  lose  face  with  us. 

"What  I  did  is  old  as  the  hills — the  per- 
sonal private  relationship  where  you  break 
down  the  barriers.  You  have  to  use  two 
styles — never  let  your  country  down  but  al- 
ways be  frank  and  honest.  Instead  of  fight- 
ing over  each  word  for  two  months,  you  trust 
each  other.'' 

A  Bostonian  and  Harvard  man,  Rabb  start- 
ed his  public  career  in  1937  as  an  assistant 
to  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  who  was  then  in  the 
Senate. 

He  stayed  with  Lodge,  except  for  Navy  serv- 
ice during  World  War  II,  until  1951,  and 
worked  hard  in  the  campaign  to  draft  Gen. 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  to  run  for  the  presi- 
dency. His  reward  was  a  job  as  assistant  to 
Eisenhower's  principal  assistant,  Sherman 
Adams,  and  in  1953  he  became  associate 
counsel  to  the  President,  with  civil  rights, 
immigration  and  labor  as  his  special  respon- 
sibilities. 

Rabb  also  served  Eisenhower  as  secretary 
to  the  Cabinet.  Later  he  moved  to  the  United 
Nations,  where  his  old  friend  Lodge  was  chief 
U.S.  delegate  and  ambassador. 

But  it  was  as  a  businessman's  lawyer  that 
he  got  involved  in  the  delicate  task  of  nego- 
tiating the  release  of  prisoners. 

Rabb  had  a  manufacturing  client  who  sus- 
pected that  his  competitors  in  England, 
France  and  West  Germany  were  doing  busi- 
ness with  East  Germany,  and  were  going  to 
show  their  products  at  the  Leipzig  Fair. 
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WON   PLACE   rOR   CLIENT 

Rabb  went  to  Leipzig  and  discovered  that 
the  major  exhibits  of  products  there  were 
those  of  the  U.S.S.R..  West  Germany,  Czech- 
oslovakia, England  and  Prance,  in  that  order. 

Rabb  reported  this  fact  to  the  State  De- 
partment, and  his  client  got  the  previously 
refused  permission  to  exhibit  at  the  fair. 

Some  time  later,  the  State  Department 
came  to  him.  All  normal  diplomatic  ap- 
roaches  had  been  exhausted  in  the  effort  to 
free  John  Van  Altcna,  21,  of  Wisconsin  who 
had  served  17  months  of  an  eight-year  prl.son 
term  for  trying  to  help  East  Germans  get 
out  of  their  country. 

"The  State  Department  remembered  I'd 
Ijeen  there, "  says  Rabb.  "and  h,id  met  peo- 
ple. To  the  credit  of  the  State  Department, 
they  don't  like  to  see  .Americans  rot  in  for- 
eign Jails.  Would  I  take  it  on?  I  said  'Fine.'  " 

Rabb  carried  out  his  iniB.slon  in  March. 
1966.  "to  the  surprise  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  most  of  all  to  the  surprise  of  John 
Van  Altena." 

Almost  a  year  later,  Rabb  secured  the  re- 
lease of  four  more  Americans  from  East  Ger- 
many— Mary  Ellen  Battle  of  Oak  Ridge, 
Tenn.;  Frederick  Matthews  of  Pennsylvania; 
Moses  Herrin  of  Akron.  Ohio,  and  William 
Lovett  of  San  Francisco. 

Lovett  had  been  held  on  charges  growing 
out  of  an  auto  accident.  The  other  three 
were  accused  of  helping  East  Germans  es- 
cape. 

Rabb's  sixth  rescue  last  May  11  was  the 
release  of  Peter  T.  Felnauer.  27.  of  Provi- 
dence. R  I.,  another  Columbia  instructor  who 
was  convicted  of  .spying  with  a  camera. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  June  16,  19681 

Lawyer   Relates  East  German  Tie — A  New 

Yorker  Helped  Free  Seven  U.S.  Prisoners 

(By  Henry  Baymont) 

At  the  crossing  point  betTween  East  and 
West  Berlin  on  Priedrlchstrasse,  where  West 
Berlin  tour  buses  pull  up  for  a  glimpse  into 
the  East,  an  odd  scene  took  place  one  recent 
afternoon. 

A  bearded  young  man,  looking  .somewhat 
bewildered,  escorted  by  a  stocky  Wall  Street 
Lawyer  and  trailed  by  two  Etist  German  se- 
curity offlcials.  was  greeted  on  the  Western 
side  by  a  United  States  embassy  aide. 

The  young  man  was  Ronald  V.  Wleden- 
hoeft, 30  years  old,  a  Colximbia  University 
art  history  Instructor  who  20  nilnutes  earlier 
was  released  from  an  East  German  prison 
where  he  spent  nine  months  awaiting  trial 
on  espionage  charges.  His  rescuer  was  Max- 
well M.  Rabb,  a  law\'er  and  president  of  the 
United  States  Committee  for  Refugees,  a  pri- 
vate organization  at  20  West  40th  Street  New 
York. 

The  quiet  crossing  at  2:21  P.M.  on  June  3 
ended  an  unusual  three-year  campaign  to 
free  seven  American  prisoners  in  East  Ger- 
many. Because  Washington  does  not  recog- 
nize East  Germany,  the  effort  was  carried 
out  through  quiet  and  informal  collaboration 
between  American  private  citizens  and  the 
two  governments. 

details   are   related 

Mr.  Rabb  and  others  involved  in  the  effort 
related  last  week  the  details  of  the  negotia- 
tions, indicating  the  skill,  patience  and  tact- 
ful but  dogged  determination  required. 

In  contrast  to  past  exchanges  of  spies  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  ransom  payments 
for  Cuban  exiles  seized  by  the  Havana  regime 
during  the  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion  in  1961.  no 
quid  pro  quo  was  involved. 

The  campaign  was  set  in  motion  .after  the 
State  Department  had  made  a  series  of  futile 
approaches  to  the  East  German  Government 
for  the  reelase  of  a  young  American,  John 
Van  Altena,  22  years  old,  of  Milton  Junction, 
Wis.,  who  had  been  sentenced  to  eight  years, 
in  January,  1965,  for  helping  East  Germans 
flee  to  West  Berlin. 

The  East  Germans  made  plain  that  they 
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would  negotiate  with  Washington  only  If 
they  obtained  diplomatic  recognition,  a  con- 
dition umcceptable  to  ihe  United  States, 
which  Is  still  offlcl.illy  committed  to  the  re- 
unification of  Germany  on  the  basis  of  free, 
democratic  elections. 

The  State  Department  bo?an  to  search  for 
f'thcr  channels  to  obtain  the  release  of  Mr. 
V.in  Altena  According  to  Mr  Rabb.  his  In- 
volvement cnm?  -ilmoBt  by  accident. 

The  Boston-born  lawyer  had  been  asked 
by  several  cllTits  to  visit  the  1965  I.elprlg 
Tr.ide  Fair  to  determine  whether  an  .^merl- 
cin  boycott  of  the  f  »lr  was  In  the  national 
Interest.  There  he  developed  c!ose  per!»onal 
relations  with  a  number  of  E.ist  German 
trade  offlclals  who  had  expressed  Interest  In 
a  normalization  of  relations. 

■NLISTES    BY    V.B.    OmCIALS 

When  he  subsequently  went  to  Washington 
to  tell  the  St.ue  Department  that  other 
Western  nations  were  usini;  the  fair  to  sell 
machinery  ;^r.d  cither  goods  to  the  detriment 
of  American  Industry.  American  offlclals 
asked  whether  he  could  use  his  connections 
In  East  Germany  to  intercede  on  behalf  of 
the  young  American  prlsouer.  Mr.  Rabb 
agreed  to  try.  and  returned  to  Leipzig  accom- 
panied bs  iUs  wife.  Ruth. 

The  decUlon  to  take  along  his  wife  re- 
flected Mr  Rabb's  conviction  that  personal 
relationship*  counted  more  m  international 
tiilks  t.>ian  textt>ooks  on  diplomacy  might  be 
willing  to  admit.  Two  years  later  he  repeated 
the  personal  touch  by  enlisting  the  help  of 
bis  son  Bruce,  a  26-year-old  lawyer  who  has 
Joined  his  father  In  the  Wall  Street  law  Arm 
of  Strook  &  Strook  it  Lavan.  in  the  nego- 
tiations that  led  to  the  release  of  Mr.  Wleden- 
hoeft. 

•The  fact  that  I  returned  with  Ruth  bad 
a  startling  elTect."  he  recalled  during  an  in- 
terview. "It  seemed  to  suggest  to  the  E.\st 
Germans  that  we  were  vaulting  the  diplo- 
matic wall  and  were  Interested  In  them  as 
human  beings  This  Immediately  created  a 
more  relaxed  and  friendly  atmosphere  for  the 
talks  that  were  to  follow." 

Mr.  Rabb.  an  affable  man  of  57  with  the 
ready  smile  of  a  practical  politician.  Is  a 
former  Presidential  assistant  and  secretary 
to  the  Cabin  ?t  under  the  Eisenhower  Ad- 
mln'stratlon  and  has  held  a  number  of  Inter- 
national appointments. 

Prom  the  outset,  the  lawyer  made  It  clear 
that  he  was  not  In  a  position  to  offer  any 
commitment  and  that  the  negotiations  had 
to  be  based  on  mutual  good  faith.  He  sug- 
rested  that  East  German  Willingness  to  re- 
lease .^me^lcan  prisoners  would  help  reduce 
cold  war  tensions  and  perhaps  ease  the  way 
to  improved  trade  relations  with  the  United 
States. 

"They  quickly  l>ecame  aware  that  the  re- 
lease of  8«r.  Van  Altena  and  the  six  other 
prisoners  that  were  to  follow  amounted  to  a 
demonstration  of  a  desire  to  normalize  rela- 
tions." Mr.  Rabb  said. 

"I  believe  that  it  is  slgnlflcant  that  sines 
the  first  prisoner  was  freed  more  than  two 
years  ago  there  has  been  a  reduction  of 
Incidentd  with  the  UiUted  States  military  and 
a  palpable  Increase  in  trade  relations,  en- 
tirely to  our  advantage." 

The  new  East  German  extension  of  transit- 
visa  .and  road-toll  requirements  to  West  Ger- 
mans are  not  viewed  as  a  threat  to  the 
American  military  presence  In  West  Berlin. 

The  lawyer  said  the  United  States  had  ex- 
ported oranges,  coal,  textiles  and  some  ma- 
chinery totaling  $10-mllllon.  He  character- 
ized the  sales  as  "clearly  helping  our  balance- 
of-payments  problem." 

After  the  initial  meetings  in  Leipzig,  Mr. 
Rabb  made  four  unpubllclzed  trips  to  Berlin 
where  he  conferred  with  a  Deputy  Premier 
and  memt>ers  of  the  state  police  before  he 
obtained  the  release  of  Mr.  Van  Altena.  He 
said  he  could  not  disclose  the  name*  of  the 
offlclals. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TWO  BnLtN   LAWTCaS 

His  command  post  was  a  West  Berlin  hotel. 
Since  there  la  no  direct  telephone  commu- 
nication between  East  and  West  Berlin,  the 
arrangements  were  worked  out  by  two  law- 
yers. Jiirgen  Stange  of  West  Berlin  and  Wolf- 
gang Vogel  of  East  Berlin  Mr.  Vogel  had 
participated  In  the  trade  of  Francis  Gary 
Powers,  the  American  U-a  pilot,  and  Col. 
Rudolf  Abel,  the  Soviet  spy. 

Mr.  Van  Altena  was  released  In  1988  with- 
out publicity.  By  that  time  four  other  Amer- 
icans had  been  arrested  in  East  Berlin  and 
Mr.  Rubb  agreed  to  work  for  their  freedom 
also. 

They  were:  Mary  Ellen  Battle  of  Oak  Ridge. 
Tenn.:  Mo'^es  Reese  Herrin  of  Akron.  Ohio; 
Frederick  Matthews  of  Ellwood  City.  Pa.  and 
William  W.  Lovett  of  San  Francisco.  The 
first  three  were  charged  with  having  helped 
East  Germans  escape  to  the  Wfst:  Mr  Lovett 
wa>»  arrested  In  connection  with  a  traffic 
accident  and  on  charges  of  carrying  a  con- 
cealed weapon. 

Working  with  Messrs.  Stange  and  Vogel. 
the  two  Berlin  lawyers.  Mr.  Rabb  obtained 
the  release  of  the  four  in  February,  1967.  He 
had  arranged  coded  Telex  communications 
between  his  Wall  Street  Office  and  Mr.  Vogel 's 
oRlcc  in  East  Berlin  to  speed  the  long  and 
complicated  negotiations. 

The  seventh  American  released  through  Mr. 
Rabb's  mediation  effort  was  Peter  T.  Fclnauer 
of  Providence.  R.I..  who  was  arrested  in  Octo- 
ber, 1966.  on  charges  of  espionage  for  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  of  helping 
East  Germans  to  flee  to  the  West.  He  was 
freed  last  month. 

Mr.  Rabb  has  received  a  personal  note 
from  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  extend- 
ing "warm  appreciation  and  congratulations" 
for  the  effort.  The  lawyer  said  he  paid  for 
all  of  his  travels  to  Berlin  on  his  own  and 
accepted  no  fees  from  the  prisoners. 
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MANAGING  FOR  A  BETTER  AMERICA 


HOUSE  REPUBLICAN  URBAN 
AFFAIRS  TASK  FORCE 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  COWGER 

or    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  26,  1968 

Mr.   COWGER.   Mr.  Speaker.   I   am 

pleased  to  announce  that  the  House  Re- 
publican Urban  Affairs  Task  Force  will 
have  as  its  Lrucst  on  Thursday  the  exec- 
utive director  of  the  Urban  League. 
Whitney  Young.  The  task  force  hearing 
will  convene  at  12  noon  in  room  202  of 
the  Capitol. 

This  is  the  12th  in  a  series  of  House 
Republican  Urban  Affairs  Task  Force 
Hearings.  Some  of  the  featured  witnesses 
at  earlier  hearings  were  John  W.  Gard- 
ner, president  of  the  Urban  Coalition: 
John  V.  Lindsay,  mayor  of  New  York 
City;  Samuel  C.  Jackson,  of  the  U.S. 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission: and  Wright  Elliott,  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers. 

The  Urban  Affairs  Task  Force  has 
either  sponsored  or  introduced  six  items 
of  legislation,  including  the  Manpower 
Act  of  1968,  the  Conununity  Service  Ofift- 
cer  Act  which  is  now  a  part  of  the  om- 
nibus crime  bill,  and  the  "himian  re- 
newal fund." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  present  series 
of  hearings,  the  task  force  will  issue  a 
summary  statement  on  its  activities,  in- 
cluding the  testimony  of  witnesses  and 
the  legislation  introduced  and  endorsed 
by  the  task  force. 


HON.  RICHARD  FULTON 

or   TXMNXSSEZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  26.  1968 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tcnn?s.sce.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  Is  b:>comi.ig  incrcasintly  evi- 
dent that  the  Federal  Government,  Stata 
government  and  local  govcmment,  either 
alone  or  in  concert,  cannot  solve  tho 
problem  of  poverty  and  its  debilitating 
side  effects. 

For  more  than  35  years,  this  Nation 
has  been  involved  at  the  governmental 
level  in  some  of  the  most  imasinatlvc, 
far-reaching  and  humanitarian  social- 
welfare  programs  ever  dreamed  of  or  de- 
vised by  man. 

But  times  change.  Populations  in- 
crease. Old  problems  grow.  New  prob- 
lems arise  and  Government  programs, 
even  if  adequate,  simply  cannot  main- 
tain the  pace.  The  lag  between  socio- 
economic change  and  governmental  ac- 
tion is  quantitatively  and  qualitatively 
too  great  to  bridge. 

In  the  latter  half  of  this  decade,  par- 
ticularly of  the  past  5  years,  it  has  been 
increasingly  apparent  that  the  private 
sector  of  our  economy  has  a  role  wloich 
must  be  played  in  attacking  and  alleviat- 
ing many  of  America's  social  and  v.'elfare 
problems. 

Fortunately,  with  this  realization  has 
come  an  increasing  recognition  of  its  role 
by  the  business  commimity  and  a  will- 
ingness for  its  undertaking. 

Call  it  "enlightened  self  interest,"  If 
yon  like,  or  call  it  simply  a  sense  of  moral 
obligation  to  one's  community  and  fel- 
low man.  However,  business  firms  and 
organizations  nationwide  are  being 
moved  to  action.  Amidst  the  many  ills 
which  this  Nation  allegedly  suffers,  this 
is  a  very  healthy  sign. 

To  be  very  honest,  it  is  not  easy  for 
corporate  interest  and  community  in- 
terest to  sit  and  work  together  on  the 
same  board  of  directors.  Never  before  in 
our  history  has  American  industry  been 
faced  with  so  many  competitive  con- 
cerns both  at  home  and  abroad.  But  the 
fact  is  increasingly  evident  that  corpo- 
rate and  community  interest  are  not 
mutually  exclusive,  but  are  very  com- 
patible. 

In  my  own  commimity,  our  Nashville 
Area  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  applied 
its  considerable  leadership  to  the  task 
of  alleviation  of  ghetto  problems. 

This  has  come  about,  not  through  any 
dramatic  breakthrough,  but  through  a 
growing  realization  and  understanding 
of  the  problems  of  the  poor  and  their 
implications  for  the  growth  of  our  com- 
munity. 

An  outstanding  example  of  its  spirit 
of  community  concern  is  the  report  to 
the  board  of  governors  of  the  Nashville 
Area  Chamber  of  Commerce  by  Mr.  Noah 
Llff,  president  of  the  Tennessee  Steel  & 
Supply  Co.,  made  as  a  result  of  his  par- 
ticipation in  the  recent  American  Man- 
agement Association's  New  York  seminar 
on  "Managing  for  a  Better  America." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  report  speaks  glow- 
ingly for  itself.  It  is  an  outstanding  ex- 
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ample  of  positive  thinking  directed  at 
the  needs  of  our  urban  slums  by  the 
American   businessman.    Under    unani- 
mous consent  I  include  the  report  by  Mr. 
Liff  in  the  Record  at  this  point  and  I 
commend  it  to  the  attention  and  consid- 
eration of  my  colleagues: 
Report  to  Nashville  Arfa  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Board  or  Governors  bt  Noah  Lirr, 
PRESIDENT,  Tennessee  Steei.  &  Sotpply  Co., 
June   14,   196<J 

It  Is  not  very  often  that  one  has  the  op- 
portunity of  pretending  to  be  an  authority 
on  any  subject  without  being  at  least  100 
miles  nway  from  home  Being  In  front  of  such 
a  distinguished  group  as  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  I  must 
admit  to  being  .-  bit  presumptuous— for  X  am 
at  home — not  100  miles  away. 

However,  Ed  Shea's  Invitation  to  represent 
the  Nashville  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce  at 
the  recent  American  Management  Associa- 
tion's New  York  seminar  entitled  "Managing 
for  a  Better  America" — an  in-depth  "study- 
ing" seminar  on  private  Industry's  mobiliza- 
tion for  urban  action— gives  me  the  oppor- 
tunity to  pose,  temporarily  at  least,  as  an  ex- 
pect on  the  subject.  We  all  know  that  It 
takes  more  than  a  seminar  to  be  an  expert, 
but  the  message  which  I  bring  you  today  at 
the  behest  of  some  of  America's  outstanding 
flnancdal  minds  Is  an  authoritative  message — 
an  urgent  message — In  fact,  a  very  dramatic 
message — of  which  I  am  Just  the  messenger 
boy. 

Last  week  in  New  York  City  at  the  Ameri- 
cana Hotel,  a  group  of  some  1,000  of  Ameri- 
ca's top  business  firms  was  represented  at 
the  A.M.A.  seminar  on  what  was  described 
as  'the  most  pressing  and  urgent  problem 
in  America  today" — namely,  the  "urban 
crisis."  This  august  assemblage  read  like 
Fortune  Magazine's  select  group  of  the  top 
500  of  America's  industrial  and  financial 
giants.  Distinguished  American  businessmen 
such  as  Floyd  Hall.  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Eastern  AlrUnes:  Christian  Herter,  Jr.,  Vice 
President  of  Mobile  Oil;  John  Harper.  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Alcoa;  Henry  Hlllman, 
President  of  Pittsburgh  Coke  &  Chemical 
Co.;  Charles  Adams,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Raytheon  Co.;  Mayor  John  Lindsay;  Sena- 
tor Jacob  Javlts;  and  Vice  President  Hubert 
H\imphrey — to  name  but  a  few — headed  a 
distinguished  list  of  speakers  addressing  an 
equally  distinguished  group  of  board  chair- 
men, presidents  and  vice  presidents  of  Amer- 
ica's top  companies.  These  were  not  the 
beatniks  of  America— the  starry-eyed  liber- 
als— or  the  left-ui'lngers.  This  group  was  a 
cross-section  of  America's  finest  conserva- 
tive business  community. 

And  this  group  had  gathered  to  address  It- 
self to  the  thesis  that  the  "Private  Sector"  of 
America — the  business  community — had  a 
real  contribution  to  make  in  solving  Amer- 
ica's most  devlslve  problem  of  the  past  100 
years.  Not  since  the  war  of  a  century  ago  has 
this  nation  been  so  split  asunder. 

Gentlemen,  this  was  a  meeting  of  rare  ex- 
perience. It  was  not  the  typical  seminar — the 
usual  convention  rhetoric.  It  was  charged 
with  an  honesty — an  urgency — a  sense  of 
emotion,  as  these  people  accepted  the  re- 
sponslblUty  of  truly  leading  America  where 
perhaps  the  public,  religious,  labor,  and  edu- 
cational communities  have  defaulted  In  deal- 
ing with  the  urban  crisis.  Perhaps  "de- 
faulted" Is  too  strong  a  word — perhaps  there 
was  a  feeling  of  some  guilt  for  the  neglect  of 
this  problem  which  our  business  community 
has  characteristically  shown  in  this  matter — 
but,  nevertheless,  It  was  indeed  a  call  to  ac- 
tion to  the  free-enterprise  system  and  to 
those  of  us  who  still  have  a  real  romance 
going  with  the  American  capitalistic  system. 
It  was  a  recognition  that  welfare  programs 
have  not  solTed  our  community's  Ills — but.  In 
fact,  may  have  contributed  to  them.  And 
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those  of  us  who  were  there  were  asked  to 
bring  this  message  back  to  our  respective 
Chambers  of  Commerce  and  our  city  govern- 
ments, I  am  here  today  to  report  to  the  gov- 
erning body  of  Nashville's  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce— for  Its  due  consideration — the  results 
of  this  New  York  meeting. 

Distinguished  speakers — one  after  the 
other — discussed  the  economics  of  business 
participation  In  Urban  Action  Programs.  Per- 
haps the  most  significant  comment  of  all 
was  made  by  Mayor  Lindsay  and  by  Honor- 
able Arthur  Fleming,  former  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  when  on 
separate  occasions  they  spoke  of  the  report 
by  the  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders.  They  suggested  that  govern- 
ment and  civic  leaders  who  were  In  positions 
of  responsibility  and  authority  should  dis- 
qualify themselves  in  the  decision-making 
processes  relating  to  the  urban  crisis  until 
they   had   read   and   digested    this   report. 

This  study — prepared  by  a  group  of  Amer- 
ica's outstanding  bi-partisan  figures— Is  a 
must — an  Immediate  must — on  everyone's 
reading  list.  I  will  go  a  step  further  for  when 
I  say  '"on  your  reading  list"  this  almost  in- 
dicates 'at  your  leisure."  This  is  something 
that  should  be  done  promptly — with  a  sense 
of  urgency.  Mayor  Lindsay  said,  "I  don't  mean 
you  should  read  a  'condensation'  or  a  're- 
port on  the  report'  but  you  should  read  the 
report  Itself." 

Gentlemen.  I  can  assure  you  that  I  have 
now  read  this  report.  I  further  assure  you 
that  many  of  my  own  preconceived  Ideas 
about  the  riots,  who  caused  them,  what 
caused  them,  and  what  we  must  do  to  pre- 
vent them  from  re-occuring  have  changed. 
I  strongly  urge  each  of  you  to  make  a  per- 
sonal commitment  to  read  and  digest  this 
report  immediately. 

But  specifically,  back  to  the  role  of  the 
business  community.  Quoting  from  the  re- 
port Itself.  "We  conclude  that  maximum 
utilization  of  the  tremendous  capability  of 
the  American  free-enterprise  system  Is  a 
crucial  element  in  any  program  for  Improving 
conditions  In  both  our  urban  centers  and  our 
rural  poverty  areas  which  have  brought  us 
to  this  present  crisis. 

"The  maintenance  of  public  order  Is  pri- 
marily the  responsibility  of  the  Public  Sec- 
tor but  the  Private  Sector  Is  the  mainspring 
of  the  national  economy  and  consequently  of 
the  economic  well-being  of  our  citizens." 

The  report  goes  on  further  to  state,  "We 
believe  that  these  widely-shared  sentiments 
about  the  role  of  the  business  community  are 
more  than  mere  rhetoric.  The  Private  Sector 
has  shown  its  concern  and  capability  for 
making  contributions  in  the  fields  relevant 
to  the  tirban  crisis." 

Where  are  some  of  the  areas  that  the 
Private  Sector  can  make  some  of  the  sweets 
of  our  society  available  to  the  ghetto  resi- 
dent? 

1.  On-the-job  training  and  employment 
such  as  the  government's  MA-3  program  and 
the  OJT  program. 

2.  Economic  development  of  the  ghetto 
areas  in  the  form  of  capital  investment  and 
loan  assistance  and  additional  housing. 

3.  Encouragement  of  Negro  entrepreneur- 
ship. 

4.  Basic  education  on  the  job  site. 

5.  And,  perhaps  the  most  difficult  of  all, 
an  attitude  change  in  our  approach  to  the 
Negro  and  the  ghetto  resident. 

Many  of  these  things  have  already  been 
started  in  Nashville— but  only  in  miniscule 
quantities.  We  need  to  do  more  and  with 
genuine  enthusiasm — and  the  leadership  for 
these  activities  should  come  from  our 
Chamber. 

Particularly,  what  can  we  do  as  business 
people  in  Nashville — through  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  as  executives  in  our  Indi- 
vidual firms? 

1.  Firstly,  a  dramatic  announcement  of  the 
recognition  of  the  problem  should  be  made 
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by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  With  a  loud 
and  public  commitment  the  Chamber  should 
tell  the  community  that  we  do  mean  busi- 
ness— that  we  recognize  the  problems  of  the 
ghetto  as  our  #1  dilemma — that  we  are  com- 
mitted to  the  free  enterprise  system — and 
that  we  have  something  to  offer.  The  Pxibllc 
Sector  must  feel  secxire  with  the  support  of 
the  Private  Sector.  The  ghetto  people  must 
know  that  we  lionestly  mean  business — not 
more  broken  promises— not  lip  service — but  a 
public  commitment  of  our  resolve  on  this 
matter.  We  must  lionestly  state  we  know  all 
ills  cannot  be  cured  overnight  We  likewise 
must  say  that  we  are  not  hiding  behind  grad- 
ualism as  an  excuse  for  doing  as  little  as 
possible.  When  we  go  out  to  sell  our  Nashville 
Plus  Program  to  out-of-state  prospects,  they 
will  have  to  be  favorably  Impressed  with  a 
communllv — particularly  a  Southern  com- 
munity—which is  attacking  the  urban  crisis 
iicgre.ssively — and  not  waiting  for  this  sick- 
ness to  overwhelm  us. 

2.  Secondly,  providing  on  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  staff — In  our  next  budget — one 
full-time  executive  staff  member — either  a 
present  employee  or  a  new  employee — whose 
course  of  work  would  be  coordinating  the 
Chamber's  efforts  in  the  area  of  the  urban 
crisis  along  with  the  activities  of  the  Public 
Sector  and  the  communication  within  the 
Ghetto  Sector.  He  would  advise  and  .assist 
this  Board  and  other  staff  members  in  their 
decision-making  proces-ses— giving  this  Board 
the  background  and  depth  of  information 
which  is  not  available  to  the  Board  through 
normal  news  media.  His  work  would  not  only 
involve  the  ghetto — but  wovild  coordinate 
our  entire  concern  about  the  physical  decay 
of  our  City. 

3.  The  immediate  vigorous  backing  of  the 
Fair  Employment  Ordinances  now  Ijefore  the 
Metropolitan  Council— the  same  vigorous 
backing  which  was  afforded  other  important 
issues  such  as  whlskey-by-the-drink. 

4.  Immediate  involvement  and  commitment 
by  the  Chamber  and  its  members  to  the  hir- 
ing in  private  Industry  of  the  hard-core- 
poverty-area  people  and  working  through  the 
v.irious  community  employment  services  Due 
to  the  fact  that  Nashville  is  not  one  of  the 
50  largest  cities  in  the  United  States,  we  do 
not  have  a  chapter  of  the  National  Alliance 
of  Businessmen,  which  Henry  Ford  is  head- 
ing at  the  behest  of  the  President.  The  NAB. 
is  committed  to  furnishing  100.000  immedi- 
ate permanent  jobs  for  the  hard-core  unem- 
ployed and  200,000  summertime  jobs.  But  we 
do  have  other  organizations — such  as  Project 
Equality — through  which  we  can  work. 

5.  A  Chamber-sponsored  seminar  for  all 
our  members — similar  to  the  A.M.A.  seminar 
in  New  York — to  indoctrinate  our  members 
in  effective  implementation  of  techniques 
to  be  used  hiring  hard-core-poverty-area  peo- 
ple. This  seminar  would  be  a  real  starting 
point. 

6.  And.  equally  important,  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  its  members  should  make  a 
concerted  effort  with  our  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen and  our  other  friends  in  the  Fed- 
eral Congress  for  the  passage  of  an  intelli- 
gent tax-incentive  program  to  stimulate  and 
implement  the  activities  which  I  have  de- 
scribed today.  I  think  you  will  agree  that 
private  industry — with  the  proper  stimulus — 
can  do  a  job  better,  faster,  and  cheaper  than 
the  Federal  Government. 

But.  most  important  is  a  recognition  and 
commitment  by  the  members  of  the  Board 
here  today  that  this  is  your  time  to  act  with 
decisiveness.  Can  we  be  counted  on  to  act 
with  courage?  Can  we  be  prepared  to  stand 
up  and  commit  ourselves  publicly? 

Gentlemen,  I  too  have  a  dream!  One  where 
American  dreams  are  found  in  homes  and  in 
Jobs— not  in  classroom  schoolbooks!  A  dream 
where  first  and  second  grade  children  come 
to  school  properly  nourished  and  properly 
clothed  to  start  their  lives  as  productive 
Americans — not   as   deductive    Americans.   I 
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dream  that  we  can  be  a  community  In  which 
we  can  look  at  our  brothers  aa  o\u  brothers — 
every  day— not  Jiist  on  Sunday  when  we  talk 
about  brethren.  I  dream  of  a  greater  Nash- 
ville— of  a  thriving,  bustling  Nashville — a 
true  Athens  of  the  South'  I  ask  you  to  dream 
a    bit    with    me. 


DECENTRALIZATION  OF  FEDERAL 
ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 


HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or    H-LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  26.  1968 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
floor  of  the  Hou.^e  yesterday,  there  was 
presented  a  study  prepared  by  the  dis- 
tinguished and  very  able  ttentleman  from 
Delaware  I  Mr.  Roth  I  listing  the  Federal 
assistance  pro(»rams  which  are  now  op- 
erating In  the  various  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  executive  branch.  This 
report  fbcuses  attention  on  the  rapid  ex- 
pansion in  recent  years  of  Federal  grant- 
in-aid  and  other  programs  of  assistance 
to  States  and  local  governments.  So 
many  programs  have  been  established, 
often  in  competition  with  each  other, 
that  today  it  is  difficult  for  the  States 
and  local  governments  to  know  exactly 
what  exists  and  where  specific  informa- 
tion can  be  obtained. 

I  commend  my  colleague  for  his  fine 
work.  The  Information  contained  in  his 
comprehensive  report  will  be  of  great 
service,  particularly  to  the  Congress 
which  has  a  responsibility  to  maintain 
an  effective  and  continuing  review  of  the 
operations  of  the  executive  branch.  His 
proposal  to  create  a  centralized  catalog 
on  Federal  assistance  programs  could 
be  of  great  benefit. 

More  needs  to  be  done.  As  Mr.  Roscoe 
Dnimmond  has  pointed  out  in  his  column 
which  appeared  In  the  Washington  Post 
today.  June  26.  1968.  the  decentraliza- 
tion of  Federal  assistance  programs  must 
be  the  next  step.  Mr.  Drummond  sug- 
gests the  creation  of  a  new  commission 
patterned  after  the  Hoover  Commissions 
of  the  past  which  have  contributed 
greatly  to  reforms  In  the  operations  of 
the  executive  branch.  I  have  cosponsored 
a  bill.  H.R.  80.  to  establish  a  Commission 
on  the  Organization  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  to  promote 
economy,  efficiency,  and  improved  service 
in  the  transaction  of  public  business  in 
the  departments  and  agencies  of  Gov- 
ernment, and  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Drum- 
mond that  action  in  this  area  is  needed. 

Mr.  Drummonds  comments  follow: 
[From  the  Washington  Poet.  June  36.  1968) 
Tedbim.  Assistance  Pkocrams  Need  Decen- 

TKALIZATION  BAOLT 

( By  Roscoe  Drummond) 
Federal  administration  of  bUllona  of  dollar* 
In  aid  to  millions  of  Americans  is  so  tangled 
today  nobody  knows  how  bad  things  are. 

The  need  is  urgent  to  rescue  from  Itself  the 
sprawling,  chaouc.  tnelBclent,  overburdened, 
overcoetly  maze  of  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

Democratic  liberals  like  the  late  Robert 
Kennedy.  JFK  aides  Daniel  Moynlhan  and 
Rlchaxd  Goodwin,  and  Republican  conserva- 
tives like  Congressmen  Melvln  Laird.  Gerald 
Ford  and  Charles  Goodell  have  for  some  time 
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been  suggesting  that  the  Federal  complex 
has  become  so  big.  so  cumbersome,  so  over- 
lapping that  It  simply  can't  any  longer  do  Its 
Job. 

The  need  is  to  decentralize  not  Just  a  little 
bit.  but  radically,  functions,  funds,  and  au- 
thority so  that  state  and  local  government — 
near  to  the  people — can  begin  to  do  the  Job 
on  a  scale  which  Is  manageable. 

New  facts  which  reveal  how  bad  the  situa- 
tion Is  come  from  a  herojc  effort  of  a  lone 
flrst-term  Congressmm.  William  V.  Roth 
(R.  Del.)  who  set  out  four  months  ago  to 
survey  the  entire  Federal  establishment  to 
And  out  Just  how  many  programs  of  Federal 
assistance  there  are.  what  they  do,  how  and 
where  they  are  itdmtnlstered. 

His  findings  Justify  virtually  everything 
that  has  been  said  about  the  lab>Tlnth  of 
overgrown  national  Government.  He  found: 

That  nobody  knows  how  many  Federal 
programs  there  are  and  that  there  Is  no 
place  to  go  In  the  whole  Federal  system  to 
find  out. 

That  Congress  simply  does  not  have  the 
Information  to  Judge  which  programs  should 
be  kept  and  which  bhould  be  stopped. 

That  the  Executive  Branch  does  not  have 
the  information  to  find  overlapping  and 
duplication  and  thereby  to  unify  and  stream- 
line  the  operation. 

That  at  the  very  least  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Ls  attempting  to  administer  1050  as- 
sistance programs  designed  to  dispense  more 
than  20  billion  dollars  a  year. 

That  as  many  as  ten  Cabinet-level  depart- 
ments and  15  or  more  agencies  operate  pro- 
grams devoted  essentially  to  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

No  wonder  Democrats  and  Republicans 
alike,  conservatives  and  liberals  alike,  and 
many  who  used  to  think  let-Washlngton- 
do-it  was  the  answer  to  every  social  ill  are 
beginning  to  see  and  to  say  that  functions, 
funds,  and  initiative  need  to  be  turned  back 
to  state  and  local  government. 

This  is  why  Moynlhan.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  L.abor  under  President  Kennedy  and  now 
head  of  the  Harvard-MIT  Urban  Affairs  Cen- 
ter, bluntly  asserts  that,  while  the  Federal 
Government  has  proved  Itself  massively  effi- 
cient at  collecting  taxes.  It  has  shown  Itself 
massively  Inefficient  at  dispensing  Federal 
Ser\-tce8. 

Rep.  Roth's  titanic  study  of  Administrative 
dlsbevelment  ought  to  stir  Congress  and 
the  White  House  to  action.  His  Immediate 
proposal  Is  modest — that  the  Government  be 
directed  to  put  into  a  single  catalogue  a  lucid 
report  on  all  Federal  assistance  programs  and 
what  the  citizen  needs  to  know  to  use  them. 

It  would  be  a  beginning  Just  to  get  at  the 
facts.  But  far  more  needs  to  be  done — and 
soon.  A  special  congressional  presidential 
commission,  like  the  Hoover  Commission, 
ought  to  be  put  to  work  at  once  to  study  how 
best  to  decentralize  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams and  to  report  to  the  new  Congress  early 
enough  so  that  action  could  be  forthcoming 
next  year. 

There  Is  little  doubt  that  decentralization 
of  the  unwieldy  Federal  sprawl  Is  coming.  It 
ought  to  be  brought  about  in  an  orderly,  well- 
planned  manner.  This  Is  why  Congress  ought 
to  put  it  In  motion  now. 
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THE  -PIJEBLO":   HOW  LONG.  MR. 
PRESIDENT? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  26,  1968 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  156th  day  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  her 
crew  have  been  in  North  Korean  hands. 


LYNDON     BAINES     JOHNSON:      A 
GREAT  CONSUMER  PRESIDENT 


HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

or  tezai 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  26,  1968 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
we  pay  tribute  to  the  30th  anniversary 
of  the  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act. 
Speaking  for  every  American,  the  Pres- 
ident said : 

During  this  week,  while  we  are  paying  trib- 
ute to  the  historical  significance  of  the 
Food.  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act.  I  hope  that 
each  of  us  will  pause  to  con.<;tder  the  genius 
of  the  American  marketplace,  which  is  the 
envy  of  the  world.  But  let  us  also  resolve 
that  our  great  ability  to  raise,  manufacture, 
distribute  and  sell  products  to  meet  every 
human  need  be  used  to  enhance  the  quality 
of  American  life  for  every  man.  woman  and 
child — for  every  American  consumer. 

I  congratulate  President  Johnson  for 
addressing  himself,  once  again,  to  the 
need  for  consumer  justice  to  protect  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  American  public. 

I  want  to  commend  the  President  for 
his  forthright  and  continued  interest  in 
the  area  of  consumer  protection. 

In  the  President's  words: 

In  the  last  three  years,  the  Congress  has 
enacted  major  legislation  to  provide  for  high 
way  safety,  fair  packaging,  wholesome  meat, 
protection  against  flammable  fabrics,  home 
appliance  safety,  safe  toys,  adequate  cUnlral 
laboratory  standards.  Are  research  and  safety, 
truth-in-lendlng.  and  the  establishment  of 
a  National  Commission  on  Product  safety. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  submit  the 
statement  by  the  President  on  the  30th 
anniversary  of  the  Food,  Drug  and  Cos- 
metic Act  for  inclusion  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  bt  the  President  on  the  30th 

Annrtssabt  op  the  Food,  DRt7C  and  Cos- 
metic Act 

Thirty  years  ago.  on  June  25,  1938,  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  signed  Into  law 
a  great  landmark  in  tills  Nation's  history  of 
consumer  protection:  The  Federal  Pood,  Drug 
and  Cosmetic  Act. 

That  legislation  was  an  Initial  effn^  to 
meet  a  whole  new  set  of  problems  as  the 
American  marketplace  moved  from  the  cor- 
ner grocery  into  the  age  of  the  supermarket. 

It  set  forth  this  Government's  basic  prln- 
dplee  for  maintaining  the  quality  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  market  in  the  20tb  Centtiry, 
and  it  directed  the  agencies  of  this  Gtovem- 
ment  to  ensure  that  these  principles  would 
prevail. 

These  principles  have  been  buttressed  over 
the  past  thirty  years  by  a  series  of  amend- 
ments that  have  benefitted  both  buyer  and 
merchant — both  the  American  consumer  and 
American  business.  They  have  provided  for 
the  certification  of  Insulin,  penicillin,  and 
other  Ufe-savlng  antibiotics;  for  setting 
limits  on  the  usage  of  pesticides:  for  estab- 
lishing the  safe  use  of  food  additives  and 
color  additives:  for  assuring  that  all  drugs 
are  safe  as  well  as  effective,  and  for  the  con- 
trol of  stimulant,  depressant  and  hallucino- 
genic drugs. 

Meanwhile,  there  have  been  long  stride* 
In  other  areas  of  consumer  protection.  In 
the  last  three  years,  the  Congress  has  enacted 
major  legislation  to  provide  for  highway  safe- 
ty, fair  packaging,  wholesome  meat,  protec- 
tion against  flammable  fabrics,  home  appli- 
ance safety,  safe  toys,  adequate  clinical  lab- 
oratory standards,  fire  research  and  safety, 
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truth-ln-lending,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  National  Commission  on  Product  Safety. 

We  have  new  Federal  guardians  of  the 
marketplace:  the  first  Special  Assistant  to 
the  President  for  Consumer  Affairs,  the  first 
Consumer  Counsel  In  the  Department  of 
Justice,  the  first  Presidential  Committee  on 
Consumer  Interests,  and.  within  the  last  two 
weeks,  the  new  Consumer  Protection  and 
Environmental  Health  Service  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

With  all  that,  however,  the  Food.  Drug 
and  Cosmetl;  Act  continues  to  provide  an 
important  basis  for  expanding  the  protec- 
tion that  American  consumers  need  to  re- 
main the  sovereign  of  the  marketplace. 

During  this  week,  while  we  are  paying 
tribute  to  the  historical  significance  of  the 
Food.  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act,  I  hope  that 
each  of  us  will  pause  to  consider  the  genius 
of  the  American  marketplace,  which  is  the 
envy  of  the  world.  But  let  us  also  resolve 
that  our  great  ability  to  raise,  manufacture, 
distribute  and  sell  products  to  meet  every 
human  need  be  used  to  enhance  the  quality 
of  American  life  for  every  man,  woman  and 
child — for  every  American  consumer. 


UNITED  STATES-GREAT  BRITAIN 
TRADE 


J 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  26,  1968 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  and  Britain  have  always 
enjoyed  a  special  relationship — a  rela- 
tionship founded  on  family  ties,  re- 
inforced by  a  common  cultural  heritage, 
and  cemented  by  a  common  language. 

The  common  language  has  its  prob- 
lems. As  Oscar  Wilde  noted  several  dec- 
ades ago,  the  only  thing  that  separates 
our  two  countries  is  our  common  lan- 
guage. 

But  though  the  American  toiu-ist  in 
London  stumbles  around  on  his  first 
few  days  before  he  discovers  he  takes  "a 
tube,"  not  a  subway;  "a  lift,"  not  an  ele- 
vator; and  that  the  hood  on  his  car  is 
the  "bonnet,"  the  trunk  is  the  "boot," 
and  the  glove  compartment  the  "pigeon 
hole,"  the  benefits  of  an  "almost"  com- 
mon language  far  outweigh  the  amusing 
disadvantages. 

The  social  and  historical  links  binding 
our  two  countries  are  reinforced  today 
by  commercial  ties. 

Both  Britain  and  the  United  States 
are  suffering  at  the  present  time  from 
balance-of-payments  problems,  but  it  is 
rewarding  to  see  that  both  countries  still 
recognize  the  importance  of  their  trade 
links  and  are  not  resorting  to  petty  re- 
strictions. 

A  recent,  very  successful  example  of 
Anglo-American  exchange  of  trade  was 
a  joint  United  States-United  Kingdom 
trade  exhibition  in  Harrods,  London, 
opened  by  David  Bruce,  the  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  Britain. 

The  exlubition  was  the  first  in  Britain 
to  be  supported  by  the  U.S.  Commerce 
Department.  It  was  a  tremendous 
success. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  submit  a 
story  frtMn  the  New  York  Times  which 
provides  a  full  account  of  the  exhibi- 
tion for  inclusion  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  as  follows: 
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[From   the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  4,    19681 

Harrods  Showing  Finer  U.S.  Wares — British 

Shoppers  Displaying  a  Favorable  Reaction 

(By  John  M.  Lee) 

London,  March  3. — High-quality  United 
States  merchandise,  at  lilgh-quallty  United 
States  prices,  is  presented  in  a  six-week  pro- 
motion that  was  opened  last  week  at  Harrods, 
the  elegant  London  department  store. 

A  favorable  reaction  from  British  shoppers 
was  reported.  The  exhibition,  the  first  in 
Britain  to  be  supported  by  the  United  States 
Commerce  Department,  is  called  "Tlie  Best  of 
Both  Worlds  Export  Promotion"  and  shows 
both  American  and  British  goods  in  a  decor 
of  eagles  and  lions. 

The  exhibition  sheds  light  on  the  foreign 
attitudes  toward  American  merchandise  and 
suggests  possibilities  as  well  as  problems  for 
American  consumer  exports. 

Many  promotions  of  American  goods  have 
been  held  in  European  department  stores 
that  cater  to  mass  markets.  As  a  result,  it 
has  been  said,  the  goods  shown  tended  to 
be  low-priced  and  of  less  than  first  quality  in 
design  and  execution. 

questions  raised 

Although  some  lines  were  popular,  such  as 
colorful  California  sportswear  and  almost 
anything  Western,  questions  were  raised 
whether  the  United  States  had  anything  dis- 
tinctive to  offer. 

"Good  American  merchandise  is  expensive, 
especially  here  after  devaluation,"  said  the 
Harrods  sales  manager,  William  F.  Metcalfe. 
"But  we  are  a  store  that  can  sell  expensive 
merchandise.  We  can  show  American  goods 
at  the  quality  and  at  the  price  they  should 
t)e  shown." 

Alfred  Spence,  managing  director  (presi- 
dent) of  Harrods.  said:  "I  tell  my  buyers  not 
to  be  afraid  of  price.  There'll  always  be  cus- 
tomers with  the  money  and  taste  to  buy 
quality." 

The  Harrods  exhibition  Is  keyed  by  a  walk- 
through recreation  of  a  colonial  Williams- 
burg Street,  with  costumed  salesgirls  in  the 
Williamsburg  houses  and  shops.  In  the  next 
department  a  Gemini  space  capsule  is  on  dis- 
play. 

Among  the  American  goods  shown  on  all 
floors  are  Hathaway  shirts  at  about  $8.50; 
Old  Grand-Dad  bourbon  at  $8.34  (compared 
with  $5.94  for  Harrods  Scotch);  Cole  of  Cal- 
ifornia bikinis  at  $43;  Samsonlte  attach^ 
cases  at  $43;  a  KLH  24  stereo  music 
system  at  $504  and  a  16Vi -cubic-foot  Admiral 
Refrigerator-freezer  at  $588 

British  goods  Include  an  umbrella  with 
gold-plated  nose  at  $23;  a  Wedgwood  vase  at 
$54  and  a  Silver  Shadow  Rolls-Royce  at  about 
$25,000. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  said  Harrods  normally  carried 
American  lines  in  foods  (such  as  S  &  W) ,  lin- 
gerie, California-style  sportswear,  gift  items, 
stationery,  housewares  and  fashion-minded 
household  textiles  such  as  Pleldcrest. 

The  sales  manager  said  he  was  impressed 
with  "the  beautiful  simple-styled  American 
dresses  for  the  mature  woman"  and  coordi- 
nated boys'  clothes  from  the  United  States, 
But  in  youth  clothes,  he  said,  British  indus- 
try was  "first  in  fashion  and  price." 

Mr  Spence  recalled  that  Harrods  had  done 
a  good  business  in  American  barbecue  sets 
last  summer.  But  lest  anyone  think  Harrods 
was  losing  its  chic,  someone  recalled  that  a 
North  Country  farmer  had  walked  in  the 
other  week  and  bought  a  Minton  china  tea 
set  for  $4,320. 

mutual  promotion 

For  those  puzzled  over  how  Zenith  phono- 
graphs and  L'Alglon  Jersey  dresses  are  aiding 
the  British  export  causes,  Harrods  explained 
it  was  showing  appreciation  for  the  158  Brit- 
ish promotions  in  United  States  stores  last 
year  and  that  it  was  also  constantly  engaged 
in  displaying  British  goods  to  stimulate 
American  Interest. 
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Harrods  said  its  own  over-the-counter  ex- 
ports totaled  about  $7.2-mlllion  a  year. 

The  theme  of  mutual  back-scratching  wa« 
echoed  by  David  Bruce,  the  United  States 
Ambassador  to  Britain,  who  opened  the  ex- 
hibition with  a  short  speech  deploring  "buy 
American"  and  "buy  British"  domestic  cam- 
paigns and  calling  for  more  two-way  trade. 
Lord  Brown,  Britain's  Minister  of  State  for 
Exports,  said  he  thoroughly  agreed. 


MEMPHIS  TACKLES  ITS  OWN 
BEAUTIFICATION  PROGRAM 


HON.  DAN  KUYKENDALL 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  26,  1968 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der permission  to  extend  my  lemarks  in 
the  Record,  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
collegaues  a  success  story  on  how  the 
people  of  Memphis  are  tackling  their 
own  problem  of  beautifying  the  city  and 
cleaning  up  slum  blight. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Memphis  busi- 
ness and  community  leaders  a  program 
called  Cleani-Mlniparks  has  tiansfonned 
26  neighborhood  eyesores  into  spots  of 
beauty  and  playground  areas  for  young- 
sters in  the  poorer  sections  of  the  city. 
This  accomplishment  was  brought  about 
entirely  through  local  initiative  and  with 
local  funds.  It  is  a  glowing  example  of 
how  many  of  our  local  problems  could 
be  solved  if  we  exercise  some  good  old 
American  initiative  and  know-how  in 
our  local  communities  instead  of  running 
to  the  Federal  Government  for  a  solu- 
tion to  every  problem. 

The  Cleani-Mlniparks  project  and  its 
success  is  described  in  the  following  news 
story  from  the  Memphis  Commercial  Ap- 
peal in  its  issue  of  June  10,  1968: 
Ideas  op  Expansion  Grow  in  Cleani- 

MlNIPARKS 

The  imagination  of  Memphis  has  been  fired 
by  an  idea  barely  a  month  old  which  has 
transformed  26  neighborhood  eyesores  Into 
sparkling   playgrounds   for   children. 

The  cleanl-mlnlparks  burst  onto  the  city 
In  May. 

They  now  may  spread  from  one  end  of  the 
city  to  another,  pulling  into  their  contagion 
mothers,  fathers,  children,  businessmen, 
land  owners,  architects,  city  officials  and  just 
plain  people. 

William  E.  Shelton  III,  chairman  of  the 
committee  that  launched  the  mlnlpark  pro- 
gram, said  yesterday  a  total  of  50  are  ex- 
pected to  be  created  by  the  end  of  this 
month. 

Mr.  Shelton  said  as  many  as  24  more  cleanl- 
minlparks  may  come  after  "an  almost  un- 
believable response  from  persons  wanting  to 
build  new  parks,  improve  existing  ones,  offer- 
ing services  to  make  the  project  easier  and 
suggesting  other  services  to  go  along  with 
neighborhood  parks. 

"Since  last  weekend  we  have  had  approxi- 
mately 25  calls  from  people  with  lots  that 
they  would  let  us  use  and  they  are  in  neigh- 
borhoods which  want  to  make  improve- 
ments," he  said. 

The  first  instant  park  was  created  May  11 
at  577  Linden.  Volunteers,  guided  by  Mr. 
Shelton's  Clean-up,  Palnt-up,  Fix-up  Com- 
mittee, cleared  the  small  lot  of  litter  and  in- 
stalled equipment  Ijought  from  the  Park 
Commission. 

The  committee  planned  to  set  up  mini- 
parks  during  its  Clean-up.  Palnt-up,  Plx-up 
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campaign  during  May.  By  Jun«  I,  there  were 
20  tnatant  parks  with  moat  In  poTerty-level 
neighborhoods. 

Aa  the  program  rolled  Into  June,  buslneaa 
Arms  began  donating  equipment  and  money. 
Minpower  also  came  from  organizations  and 
neighborhood  residents. 

Mr.  Shelton  said  yesterday,  "It  U  our  hope 
now  that  if  enough  money  can  be  donated 
for  this  effort,  other  parks  will  spring  up  al- 
though  the  May  campaign   is  over." 

He  said  the  cleanl-mlnlparks  have  received 
no  (government  money  To  fulfill  hopes  of 
finishing  34  new  p^rks  this  month,  an  addi- 
tional 98.000  to  •12.000  Is  needed. 

The  parks  'have  been  a  c.italyst  for  devel- 
oping neighborhood  pride  .ind  cooperation," 
Mr  Shelton  said. 

"Not  a  single  thing  has  been  taken  or 
broken.  The  neighbors  have  assumed  respon- 
sibility and  nothing  has  been  damaged." 

An  example  of  the  pride  came  last  week 
when  neighbors,  who  thought  the  park  .a  577 
Linden  waa  .<io  nice,  decided  more  space  and 
added  facilities  would  be  nicer.  They  built 
an  annex.  tnst.it!ed  barLiCcue  pits  and  a  pic- 
nic table  and  planted  (lowers. 

A  neighborhood  he  lutlrlcatlon  club  added 
a  sliding  boird  and  several  benches  to  the 
park  at  OMT  Dexter 

"Tills  IS  the  residual  effect  we  have  hoped 
would   happen,"  said   Mr.   shelton. 

M  >re  help  for  the  Instant  parses  is  expected. 
The  Memphis  Chapter  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects  volunteered  to  design 
Inexpensive  improvements:  Bruce-Termlnix 
Co.  of  Memphis  offered  rodent  control:  Nurses 
at  the  Biptist  Hospital  School  cf  Nursing 
want  to  help  In  follow- up  programs  at  the 
parks. 

More  money  is  expected,  too.  Employes  of 
the  Prudential  Ordinary  Life  Insurance 
Agency  agreed  to  spend  about  9250  which  U 
normally  used  for  their  annual  picnic  and 
they  also  w.int   to  volunteer  their  labor. 

Employes  of  Wurzburg  Bros  ,  Inc  .  offered 
money  and  labor  The  Salvation  Army  wants 
to  build  two  p.irks  .tnd  other  organisations 
have  aoked  for  inlurmatlon  on  bow  they  can 
participate. 

Iniormatlan  may  be  obtained  from  Mrs. 
Katherine  Taylor  at  the  City  Beautiful  Com- 
m.ssion. 

She  h.ta  been  active  In  coordinating  activi- 
ties with  Interested  neighborhood  groups, 
along  with  Mrs.  Walter  Armstrong,  chair- 
man of  the  uommljslun,  and  Mrs.  Theresa 
Manning.  Mrs  Mllcy  Jonlkan,  Mrs.  Mildred 
Byrd  and  Mrs  Mariam  Crashot. 

Mr.  Sheltjn.  a  vice  president  of  Leader 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association,  said 
he  has  been  surprised  by  the  extent  of  the 
development  and  !u:ceptance  of  the  parks 
which  grew  out  of  attempts  "to  explore 
wavs  of  motivating  a  massive  cleanup  cam- 
paign. 

"1  have  been  surprised  at  the  number  of 
children  that  were  playing  In  the  streets  In 
these  neighborhoods  that  were  not  within 
easy  walking  distance  of  one  of  our  city 
parks."  he  said. 

At  times,  when  "there  were  so  many  kids 
you  couldn't  see  the  ground.  '  more  parka 
sprang  up  in  an  ares.  Examples  are  Texas 
Street  .vid  the  area  of  Henry  and  Alaska. 

Since  he  got  Into  the  mlnipark  project,  Mr. 
Shelton  estimates,  80  per  cent  of  his  nor- 
mal working  hours  have  gone  Into  It.  He  has 
further  Involved  his  firm. 

Leader  Federal  underwrote  Insurance  for 
the  first  16  parka.  When  Cleanl-Mlnl  Park. 
Inc.,  was  formed  to  lease  the  lou  for  one  dol- 
lar a  year.  Charles  R.  Sherman,  president  of 
the  company,  worked  out  corporate  details, 
and  Roy  M.  Marr.  ch<ilrm&n  of  Leader  Fed- 
eral, handled  Insurance  arrangements. 

"Both  were  without  precedent."  said  Mr 
Shelton. 

Mr.  Shelton  has  been  with  Leader  Federal 
since  1965  when  he  resigned  as  executive 
secretary  of  the  Downtown  AssociaUoc  ot 
Memphis. 
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While  serving  with  the  Downtown  Associ- 
ation, he  was  Instrumental  In  such  projects 
as  cleaning  and  beautifying  downtown 
streets  with  urns  planted  with  greenery  and 
developing  plans  for  Beale  Street  urtMD 
renewal. 

The  mlnlparks  program  Is  a  logical  exten- 
sion Into  the  entire  city  of  this  Interest  in 
sprucing  up  the  downtown  area.  "We  came 
across  the  mlnlparks  Idea  while  trying  to  fig- 
ure a  way  to  get  neighborhoods  cleaned  up." 
he  says. 
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AONEW  PROPOSES  URBAN 
SOLUTIONS 


HON.  ROGERS  C.  B.  MORTON 

or    lfARTL.AND 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  26,  1968 

Mr  MORTON  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  Honorable  Spiro  T.  Agnew,  Governor 
of  Maryland,  testified  before  the  Minority 
Task  Force  on  Urban  Affairs  at>out  the 
problems  of  our  cities.  Governor  Agnew 
proposed  somf  innovative  approaches  to 
alleviating  the  conditions  which  are  en- 
croaching on  the  welfare  of  our  cities 
and  their  inhabitants.  Certainly  these 
suggestions  merit  careful  study  and  con- 
.sideration  by  the  Memt>ers  of  this  body, 

I  commend  the  Governor's  statement, 
which  follows,  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leacues: 

Tr.s-iMONT  BT  Cot.  Pphio  T  Acnkw.  Bepor* 
REPtiBLicAN  Task  Fobcs  on  Ubban 
ArrAiBS 

The  most  perplexing  problem  of  America 
to<lay  Is  the  problem  of  the  cities.  This 
truism  has  been  repeated  so  often  In  the  past 
months  that  It  has  become  a  cliche.  Urban 
crisis  has  become  a  standard  phrase  in  our 
vocabulary.  Urban  violence  has  become  an 
expected  way  of  life.  Obviously,  we  are  con- 
cerned with  the  problems  of  our  cities,  ob- 
viously we  are  attempting  to  do  something 
corrective,  and  Just  as  obviously  we  are  fall- 
ing. Why? 

In  the  first  place.  I  believe  we  have  failed 
to  identify  root  causes.  We  tend  to  approach 
urban  problems  In  a  monolithic  manner  and 
to  treat  the  symptom  rather  than  cure  the 
disease.  Harvard  political  scientist.  James  Q. 
Wllscn.  writes:  "Speaking  of  urban  problems 
has  real  dangers  for  It  lends  to  the  substitu- 
tion of  effect  for  cause  and  thus  the  mis- 
direction of  remedial  action."  Although  there 
Is  c^heral  agreement  on  the  evidence  of 
urban  crisis — blight,  poverty,  crime,  pollu- 
tion, traffic  congestion — Wilson  correctly 
cites  that  "slums  and  bums  and  cars  are  not 
the  cause  of  the  problems,  they  are  the  symp- 
toms, and  if  we  tear  them  down  or  clear  them 
out  cr  ban  them  from  one  place,  they  will 
Inevitably  reappear  somewhere  else." 

Ultimate  resolution  of  urban  problems, 
genuine  urban  renewal,  rather  than  Just  re- 
locntlon  of  trouble,  depends  on  accurate 
analysis  of  the  problems'  source  and  adequate 
action  to  terminate  basic  causes.  What  lies 
at  the  heart  of  the  urban  crisis? 

Essentially,  the  answer  Is  the  abrasive  Im- 
paction of  the  less  affluent,  caused  by  two 
flows  of  population:  the  exodus  of  the  edu- 
cated, employed  and  economically  well-off 
families  to  the  suburbs,  and  the  migration  of 
the  uneducated,  unemployed  and  Impover- 
ished to  the  cities.  Tax  producers  are  con- 
stantly being  exchanged  for  revenue  con- 
sumers. As  assessable  wealth  decreases,  the 
multitude  of  secondary  problems  (poverty, 
blight,  traffic  congestion,  crUne)  increases. 
Government,  recognizing  these  problems,  has 
launched  programs  designed  to  combat  the 


secondary  effects  while  the  primary   cause 
continues  unchecked. 

Until  we  act  directly  to  stabilize  and  then 
selectively  reduce  the  population  density  of 
our  cities,  all  fancy,  expensive  social  program- 
ming la  no  more  than  an  exercise  in  futility. 
We  have  been  operating  under  a  fallacious 
premise  and,  In  the  vernacular  of  the  day, 
spinning  our  wheels.  If,  In  our  highly  mobil- 
ized society,  the  pattern  of  suburban  exodus, 
rural  migration  cannot  be  altogether  stopped. 
It  can  be  controlled  and  directed. 

Two  bold  concepts — dramatic  departures 
from  present  practices — could  provide  the 
solution.  First  Is  the  transfer  of  all  welfare 
responsibilities  to  the  Federal  government. 
The  machinery  and  the  example  to  adminis- 
ter such  a  program  already  exist  In  the 
National  Social  Security  Administration. 

With  Federal  controls  establishing  uniform 
standards  and  benefits  which  will  extend 
from  Wotts  to  Harlem— from  the  Mississippi 
Delta  to  Detroit — the  flow  of  untrained,  un- 
employed and  impoverished  will  be  Immeas- 
urably reduced  and  possibly  reversed. 

An  Immediate  criticism  to  national 
stand.trdlzed  welfare  payments  arises  from 
the  varying  costs  of  living  In  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  Admittedly,  a  doll;»r 
buys  more  In  Arkansas  than  In  New  York.  But 
stiindardlzed  social  security  payments  ore 
unlveifcally  accepted  and  standardized  wel- 
fare payments  are  no  less  logical.  Second, 
standardization  could  serve  as  a  positive 
force,  making  It  not  only  possible  but  profit- 
able t:)  remain  in  a  rural,  underdeveloped 
area.  Once  the  uneducated,  unemployed 
popul.itlon  Is  stabilized— at  Federal  ex- 
pense— states  and  citlee  could  afford  to 
lult.iite  meaningful  programs  at  the  locul 
level  related  to  local  employment  oppor- 
tunities and  manpower  needs.  How  can  you 
solve  the  Job  problem,  when  the  unem- 
ployed won't  stay  put? 

Finally,  a  national  welfare  program  pro- 
vides a  healthy,  economical  alternative  to 
present  and  proposed  policies.  Tremendous 
duplication  already  exists  as  a  result  of  the 
Federal,  state  and  local  governments  all  being 
In  the  welfare  business.  The  current  Federal 
effort  alone  Is  a  bewildering  kettle  of  alphabet 
soup  involving  HEW.  GEO.  HUD  and  a  cast  of 
thousands.  (Here  give  Baltimore  City  example 
of  no  Incentive  to  save.)  There  appears  little 
desire  for  coordination,  evaluation  or  con- 
tinuity. The  pursuit  of  commendable  ob- 
jectives has  all  too  often  been  perverted  and 
ol>scured  by  deplorable  abuses.  The  most 
recent  Incident  reported  Just  last  week  In- 
volved the  expenditure  of  $927,000  In  OEO 
funds  to  support  a  Chicago  street  gang,  the 
Blackstone  Rangers  While  this  anse  may  be 
exaggerated  or  extreme:  disenchantment,  dis- 
illusionment, and  dissension  over  poverty 
programs  are  widespread.  Moreover,  the  In- 
tensive Investment  In  palliative  Inner  city 
projects  reinforces  the  myth  of  urban  oppor- 
tunity drawing  more  people  to  the  cities  and 
consequently  compounding  the  primary  prob- 
lem of  impaction.  All  too  often  the  well- 
Intentloned  but  frantic  giveaway  schemes 
never  help  the  poor  because  the  money  Is 
intercepted  and  perverted  to  build  militant 
political  organizations. 

I  am  a  Republican  whose  career  In  public 
service  has  been  confined  to  local  and  State 
government.  My  private  beliefs  and  public 
experiences  reinforce  my  confidence  that  the 
government  closest  to  the  people  Is  the  unit 
which  can  govern  best.  Yet,  I  am  convinced 
that  a  national  welfare  program,  adminis- 
tered and  supported  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. Is  imperative  to:  1)  stabilize  the  na- 
tion's Impoverished,  uneducated  and  un- 
employed population:  2)  relieve  the  cities 
and  states  of  an  Impossible  and  insurmount- 
able burden:  and  3)  free  state  and  local 
governments  to  move  forward  with  positive, 
constructive  solutions  within  their  fiscal  and 
administrative  capabilities. 

The  second  concept  requires  a  complete 
departure   from   txadltlonal   vision   of   what 
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a  city  should  and  could  be.  It  goes  one  step 
beyond  present  urban  planning  and  renewal. 
It  is  daring,  yet  .t  Is  not  new.  This  Is  the 
satellite  city  concept,  which  was  first  popu- 
larized by  the  Elsenhower  Administration. 
The  satellite  city  Is  an  Imaginative  alterna- 
tive to  urban  blight  and  subxirban  sprawl.  It 
is  an  absolute  answer  to  urban  Impaction,  to 
prejudlce-born  ghettos  and  pockets  of  pov- 
erty. 

The  Initial  premise  Justifying  satellite  city 
development  Is  the  view  that  an  inner  city 
should  operate  primarily  as  a  cultural-com- 
mercial-communications core.  It  should  be  a 
place  where  people  work  and  play;  the 
market  place  and  entertainment  center  of 
a  metropolitan  area.  Its  Industry  should  be 
highly  selective — only  that  requiring  city 
locus,  such  as  its  port,  railroad  and  airport 
functions.  It  should  be  the  repository  for 
great  educational,  cultural  and  recreational 
facilities.  Conversely,  In  our  highly  mobilized 
society,  it  should  not  be  primarily  a  resi- 
dential center.  Housing  should  be  available 
for  those  who  want  the  dynamic  tempo  of 
city  life,  rattler  than  an  externally  Imposed 
necessity  for  those  restricted  by  economics 
or  prejudice  from  suburban  living. 

Ideally,  many  satellite  cities  surround  the 
Inner  city.  These  communities  offer  diversi- 
fied housing,  community  services  and  em- 
ployment. No  satellite  cont.ilns  a  dLspro- 
portlonate  mix  of  housing  or  industry  but  a 
balance  to  provide  a  solid  economic  base. 
Maryland  is  fortunate  that  it  can  claim  an 
ideal  example.  Columbia — founded  and  .-jpon- 
sored  solely  by  private  enterprise. 

However,  few  industries  have  the  resources 
or  the  right  to  risk  such  extensive  Investment 
In  a  single  project.  For  this  reason,  all  levels 
of  government  should  partly  subsidize  the 
foundation  at  satellite  cities  In  much  the 
same  way  our  urban  renewal  projects  are 
now  financed.  Government  can  plan  the  city, 
buy  the  land,  provide  zoning,  gradine:.  clear- 
ing, roads,  sewers,  storm  drains,  tr.m.slt  and 
power  lines.  Then,  private  developers  can  bid 
to  acquire  all  or  portions  of  the  land,  sub- 
ject to  their  developing  in  accordance  with 
the  plan. 

New  plaiined  communities  would  not  only 
guarantee  open  liouslng  but  also  would 
serve  as  the  nucleus  for  Negro  commercUU 
enterprise.  The  government  can  give  special 
brealcjs  or  incentives  for  the  Negro  commer- 
cial or  industrial  entrepreneur.  We  can  make 
it  so  profitable  that  the  private  developer 
cannot  afford  to  stay  out  of  the  low-cost 
housing  business.  Psychologically,  the  satel- 
lite city  Is  Ideal  for  successful  integrated 
housing.  Here,  Whites  and  Negroes  start  out 
alike  in  a  new  community  without  the  en- 
trenched neighborhood  cliques  that  tend  to 
discriminate  Bgainst  any  newcomer,  regard- 
less of  race  or  creed.  Here.  Whites  and 
Negroes  share  common  bonds  and  interests, 
from  pride  in  their  new  homes  to  worries 
over  their  new  mortgages. 

Finally,  planned  communities  can  pre- 
vent urban  sprawl.  Conveniently  located 
new  Industry  can  provide  work  and  attract 
modest  income  families.  Satellite  communi- 
ties not  only  eliminate  blight  and  alleviate 
crowding;  they  assure  an  alternative  to 
simply  shifting  blight  through  urban  re- 
newal dislocation  and  provide  the  poten- 
tial to  prevent  further  neighborhood  de- 
terioration ultimately  requiring  additional 
urban  renewal  projects. 

I  believe  these  two  radical  departures  from 
present  attempts  to  answer  the  urban  crisis 
are  valid  for  they  reach  the  root  of  the  prob- 
lem. A  national  welfare  program  will  pro- 
vide essential  social  stability;  a  satellite  city 
plan  will  enaourage  balanced  development 
and  halt  the  build-up  of  abrasive  crowding 
as  well  as  economic  and  social  segregation. 

\  complete  reappraisal  of  the  complex 
functional  relationships  of  local,  state  and 
Federal  governments  in  urban  affairs  Is  nec- 
essary. The  respective  Executive  branches 
have  a  major  role  and  responsibility  in  this 


area,  but  Congress  can  contribute  substan- 
tially to  revision  of  present  policies  and  re- 
form of  present  practices. 

An  unholy  alliance  between  big  cities  and 
the  Federal  government  has  developed  which 
could  devastate  the  principle  and  purpose 
of  our  federal  system.  There  Is  a  measure  of 
historical  Justification  for  this  situation  since 
State  governments — prior  to  reapportion- 
ment—often  failed  to  take  interest  in,  or 
responsibility  for,  urban  problems.  However, 
this  neglect  has  been  largely  corrected.  To- 
day, state  governments  are  well-prepared 
and  eager  to  participate  In  urban  programs. 
We  realize  that  the  problem  of  America  is 
the  problem  of  the  cities — that  one  per- 
cent of  American  land  where  70  per  cent  of 
Americans  live.  We  recognize  that  almost 
every  state's  prosperity  is  ultimately  linked 
to  its  one  or  several  commercial  centers. 
If  these  are  allowed  to  decay  or  implode,  the 
wealth  of  the  entire  iitate  can  ercde  and 
eventually  disappear. 

Maryland,  I  believe,  exemplifies  this  new 
determination  on  the  part  of  State  govern- 
ments. My  inauguration  coincided  with  the 
first  session  of  a  reapportioned  Legislature.  In 
that  session  we  enacted  a  comprehensive 
flscrtl  reform  program  that  provided  addi- 
tional revenue  and  alternative  revenue  re- 
sources to  Maryland's  cities  and  metropoli- 
tan areas.  Baltimore  City,  alone,  gained  al- 
most $50  million  In  gross  benefits,  including 
unprecedented,  urban-oriented  State  aid  for 
local  police  and   inner-city  schools. 

However,  our  efforts  are  frustrated  not  only 
by  our  lack  of  revenue  but  by  the  Federal 
government's  current  practice,  which  Is  to 
widely  scatter  seed  money  and  after  a  year 
or  two  withdraw  or  curtail  support.  This 
leaves  the  city  with  Its  extremely  limited  re- 
sources to  foot  the  bill.  The  city  is  forced 
either  to  cut  off  programs,  raise  already  high 
taxes,  or  appeal  lor  state  aid.  Tlius,  the  State 
govcrnment^previously  ignored  by  the  Fed- 
eral-city alliance — winds  up  holding  the  bag 
or  the  bill. 

Our  problems  are  compounded  by  the 
tremendous  financial  burdens  placed  on  the 
state  by  such  rapidly  changing  Federal  pro- 
grams as  Medicare-Medicald:  and  by  tlie  fluc- 
tuations in  our  anticipated  tax  revenues 
caused  by  national  monetary  policies.  In 
addition,  the  Federal  government's  own  fiscal 
problems  have  resulted  in  vacillation  over 
Federal  aid.  causing  State  uncertainty  as  to 
whether  we  can  proceed  In  diverse  fields  from 
employment  opportunities  to  urban  inter- 
state highway  construction 

Consistency  in  Federal  policy  and  con- 
sistency in  Federal  aid  commitments  are  im- 
perative if  the  State  is  to  plan  properly  and 
the  city  is  to  keep  its  promises  to  the  poor. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  am  aware  and  con- 
cerned that,  as  Governor  Nelson  Rockefeller 
has  noted,  "as  a  nation  we  are  close  to  be- 
coming dangerously  over-committed."  I  share 
former  Vice  President  Richard  Nixon's  view 
that  "the  only  thing  worse  than  falling  to 
fulfill  a  promise,  is  making  a  promise,  fully 
cognizant,  that  It  cannot  be  fulfilled. 

Presently,  most  significant  federal  aid  is 
by  way  of  categorical  grant.  In  many  cases 
the  incompatability  of  such  restrictive  as- 
sistance with  existing  State  prosT-am.s  pro- 
hibits full  utilization  of  the  aid  There  seems 
to  be  a  recent  trend  toward  bloc  (grants — for 
example,  the  recently  enacted  Safe  Streets 
Law.  Every  Governor  I  have  talked  to.  re- 
gardless of  Party,  is  enthusiastic  about  the 
flexibility  of  bloc  grants.  It  Is  suggested  that 
the  Congress  consider  grants  in  such  broad 
areas  as  transportation  and  health:  rather 
than  loads,  mass  transit  or  heart,  stroke  and 
cancer.  A  metropolitan  transit  system  doesn't 
really  excite  a  state  like  Alaska  or  Wyoming, 
and  I  am  sure  those  Governors  would  appre- 
ciate the  ability  to  convert  that  assistance  to 
their  roads  programs. 

As  to  equalization,  we  have  too  long  con- 
sidered a  combination  of  assessible  wealth 
and  Income.  I  believe  we  should  consider  the 


ascertainable  effort,  the  overall  burden  on 
the  taxpayer. 

Finally,  I  would  leave  with  you  a  few  gen- 
eral thoughts.  Great  countries  collapse  only 
when  their  foundations  decay.  Today,  the 
footings  of  America  are  rotting  while  most  of 
us  stand  fretfully  by.  watching  with  morbid 
curiosity.  Tlie  di.sease  of  our  times  Is  an 
artificial  and  masochistic  sophistication — a 
vague  uneasiness  that  our  values  are  corny — 
that  there  Is  something  wrong  with  being 
patriotic,  lioiiest.  moral  or  hardworking.  The 
sneer  of  the  non-conformist  has  become  an 
effective  weapon  for  those  who  cannot  achieve 
within  the  framework  of  our  society  and, 
therefore,  .seek   to  destroy  It. 

Above  all.  as  Republicans  we  should  adhere 
to  our  proven  values.  I  believe  we  agree  guar- 
anteed tmployment  Is  preferable  to  public 
spendin}».  Local  initiative  is  more  eflective 
than  Federal  infringement  If  America  Is  to 
liave  revolution  let  it  be  one  of  ideas  and 
a:>pro.(clics:  let  it  occur  In  Congress  rather 
than  the  streets.  We  c:innot  st»nd  still  for 
lawlessness  and  we  ■  ill  not  ti^ind  still  with 
progressive  laws. 


DIGNITY.  OPPORTUNITY, 
RESPONSIBILITY 


HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OP   CONNECTICi'T 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.':^ENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  26.  1968 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sep- 
aration of  church  and  state,  which  is 
guaranteed  under  our  CorLstitution,  has 
created  differing  spheres  of  activity  for 
the  rellirious  and  the  civic  life  of  our 
Nation.  Yet  their  influence  upon  one  an- 
other, and  their  different  approaches  to 
similar  problems,  has  permitted  the  two 
to  cooperate  in  providing  our  citizen.'?  a 
luller  community  life. 

In  this  present  time  of  uncertainty — 
reflected  in  disorder  that  undermine.s 
both  leligious  and  civic  life — Rood  advice 
and  sound  rea.soning  are  in  short  supply, 
rmd  v.'s  .should  recognize  and  heed  it 
from  wherever  it  may  come. 

To  my  mind  .some  sound  advice  was 
I'cccntly  siven  to  my  home  community 
of  Waterbury,  Conn.,  by  the  Rev.  James 
McDonnell.  Speakine  at  the  Church  of 
the  Ble.ssed  Sacrament,  of  which  I  was 
for  many  years  a  pari.shioner,  on  Moth- 
er's Day,  Father  McDonnell  presented  an 
eloquent  and  timely  statement  of  faith 
in  our  democratic  principles,  and  the 
moral  responsibility  necessary  to  i  re- 
serve and  improve  our  Government. 

I  commend  Father  McDonnells  ser- 
mon to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues, 
and  include  it  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Dignity,     Opportunity.     Responsibility 

Today  is  Mother's  Day.  It  is  ciistomary  on 
this  day  to  -speak  a  few  words  of  praise  for 
all  Mothers,  living  and  dead.  On  this  Mother's 
Day,  however,  I  must  put  aside  these  remarks 
and  speak  on  a  topic  of  great  importance.  Per- 
haps I  might  best  start  my  remarks  by  read- 
ing a  letter  which  has  been  sent  to  you  by 
Archbishop  O'Brion.  .  .  . 

Although  in  the  past  I  have  always  re- 
frained from  using  the  pulpit  as  a  means  of 
expres-sing  myself  on  certain  debatable  Issues 
and  although  it  has  always  been  my  personal 
policy  never  to  sign  questionable  proclama- 
tions of  civic  nature  to  which  I  v.'ould  prefix 
my  name  with  the  title  "Father",  it  seems 
that  today  those  personal  con  ictions  must 
be  temporarily  put  aside.  Today,  I  am  told  t  > 
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sp«mk  on  the  morality  of  civil  rights.  I  will. 
therefore,  speak  but  I  must  express  what  I 
honestly  and  personally  feel 

I 

There  Is  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  world,  the 
nation,  the  city  and  the  community  Is  In 
great  confusion  and  great  anxiety.  I  do  not 
have  to  enumerate  the  Issues  that  are  found 
In  the  headlines  and  the  news  reports.  There 
Is  war.  there  Is  crime,  there  Is  the  revolt  of 
the  younger  generation,  there  Is  the  abuse  of 
drugs,  there  Is  the  lack  of  leadership  and  the 
pressure  of  quick  and  Immediate  solutions 
to  all  problems.  One  Issue,  which  may  be 
Indirectly  connected  with  all  the  other  prob- 
lems and  the  one  issue  that  seems  most  press- 
ing upon  the  everyday  life  of  the  community 
Is  that  of  civil  rights. 

I  will  attempt  to  express  Just  what  my 
feelings  are  upon  this  subject. 

I  nrmly  believe  with  all  my  heart  In  the 
"dignity  of  man."  He  ts  a  creature  of  God 
and  a  brother  of  Jesus  Christ  He  has  an  Im- 
mortal soul  and  Heaven  will  be  his  flnal  home 
I  believe  that  every  man  should  be  treated 
with  human  respect  He  should  be  given  the 
means  to  educate  himself  He  should  be  given 
an  equal  opportimlty  to  secure  dignified  work 
and  provide  for  himself  and  his  family.  He 
should  be' allowed  to  express  himself  In  free 
discussion.  He  should  be  allowed  to  put  force 
Into  his  convictions  through  a  system  of  vot- 
ing Every  man  should  be  given  a  chance 
to  own  property  and  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
leisure  time  I  believe  In  the  "dignity  of 
man  ". 

I  also  believe  that  any  discrimination 
agalrst  man  because  of  his  race,  color  or 
religion  should  be  thoroughly  condemned  by 
society.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Inhumanities 
upon  the  Irish  by  the  English  of  the  last 
century  or  the  atrocities  upon  the  Jewish 
people  by  the  Nazis  of  this  century  should 
ever  be  allowed  to  be  repeated — even  In  a 
mitigated  way— in  any  country  at  any  lime. 
I  am  against  discrimination  of  race,  color  or 
creed. 

Finally.  I  am  In  favor  of  "equal  oppor- 
tunity". An  equal  opportunity  for  all — to 
work,  to  be  educated  to  better  himself,  to  be 
a  responsible  citizen  of  the  community.  Every 
one  should  have  an  "equal  opportunity"  to 
be  someone. 

a 

But  these  bi  sic  bellels  must  be  made  work- 
able in  a  living,  active  local  situation.  And  I 
must  go  on  to  describe  my  beliefs  In  another, 
more  pragmat'r:  area.  When  these  rights  are 
called  into  question  then  how  are  they  lo  be 
handled. 

It  is  my  Arm  conviction  that  we  of  this 
country  have  the  best  form  of  government 
for  us — a  democracy.  And  I  believe  in  this 
system  of  government  which  has  as  a  basic 
tenent  the  power  of  the  majority  which  has 
been  expre:>sed  in  free  elections.  In  the  re- 
public to  which  we  belong,  it  is  the  ma- 
jority— always  respecting  the  rights  of  the 
minority — which  lias  the  power  and  the  right 
to  determine  Just  what  shall  be  done  and 
Just  what  Will  not  be  done.  I  do  not  believe  in 
minority  domination.  And  most  especially  I 
do  not  believe  In  the  minority  domination 
when  the  minority  smacks  of  militant  radi- 
calism. I  believe  in  majority  rule — not  mi- 
nority rule.  Too  often.  It  has  become  the  case 
of  the  militant  minority  over-rtinnlng  the 
hesitant  majority. 

I  also  believe  in  law  and  order.  Most  civ- 
llizeti  communities  agree  that  for  the  good 
of  everyone  and  for  the  protection  of  every- 
one, certain  laws  must  be  enacted  (or  the 
ciimmon  good.  And  furthermore,  certain  cit- 
izen!>  must  be  given  special  powers  to  see  to 
it  that  the  law  Is  obeyed.  If  the  law  is  not 
obeyed  then  the  oiTeiuiers  must  be  brought  to 
trial  for  disturbing  :he  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity and  threatriiing  the  safety  of  all.  We 
must  have  law  .ind  order  and  that  law  and 
order   must   be   properly   enforced  ...  I  do 
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not  believe  In  the  deliberate  breaking  of  the 
law.  I  do  not  believe  In  deliberately  taunting 
those  who  have  been  assigned  by  the  com- 
munity to  see  that  the  law  is  respected.  I  do 
not  believe  In  window  smashing  ...  In  loot- 
ing ...  in  sniping  .  .  .in  rock  hurling  .  .  . 
In  burning  ...  In  grouping  Into  gangs  for 
the  sheer  purpose  of  destriictlon.  I  do  not  t>e- 
lleve  in  chaos  ...  I  believe  In  law  and 
order  ...  I  believe  in  respect  for  the 
law  ofHcers.  I  believe  In.  Just  punishment 
for  those  who  take  It  upon  themselves  to  dis- 
regard the  basic  rules  nf  civilized  living.  It 
will  be  a  tragic  day  when  dl.sorderly  demon- 
stration .ind  violence  pay  off  better  than  law 
and  order. 

As  another  function  of  our  way  of  govern- 
ment. I  believe  In  Intelligent  discussion  on 
issues  that  affect  the  community.  We  must 
be  mature,  intelligent  and  responsible  people. 
We  must  have  the  maturity  to  listen  to  both 
sides  of  an  Issue  But  when  an  assembly 
turns  itself  into  a  howling  mob — then  there 
Is  no  longer  an  open  and  free  discussion — 
there  is  emotional  stupidity.  I  am  for  free 
discussion  that  will  ultimately  be  put  to  a 
vote  I  do  not  believe  In  hysteria,  threats  or 
finger  shaking  at  any  community  assemblies. 
Legislation  by  intimidation  Is  hardly  proper 
prcK-edure  in  a  civilized  community. 

Along  with  the  American  form  of  govern- 
ment. I  believe  in  the  power  and  the  use 
of  the  vote  to  settle  community  issues.  If 
certain  elemenu  of  the  community  are  dis- 
satisfied with  the  way  that  things  are  done, 
they  hpve  no  right  to  resort  to  threats  and 
violence.  Everyone  should  vote.  But  always 
remember — the  minority  should  not  rule  or 
over-ride  the  majority 

I  believe  in  "equal  opportunity".  Tlie 
equal  opportunity  for  everyone  to  live,  to 
go  to  school,  to  work,  to  better  himself.  An 
equnl  opportunity  to  compete  and  make 
good,  an  equal  opportunity  to  meet  a  chal- 
lenge and  overcome  it.  An  equal  opportunity 
to  sweat  and  to  become  a  self  made  man. 
I  believe  in  equal  opportunity" — I  do  not 
believe  In  handouts.  I  do  not  believe  In  sub- 
sidizing laziness.  I  do  not  believe  In  encour- 
aging indifference  by  undermining  inlUatve. 
I  do  not  agree  with  those  who  insist  that  it 
is  better  to  start  at  the  top  and  work  down, 
rather  than  to  begin  at  the  beginning  and 
work  up. 

ni 
Plnally.  and  perhaps  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  this  whole  issue  is  the  matter  of 
leadership.  The  sad  fact  is — we  are  In  dire 
need  of  it.  We  need  the  heroic  leadership 
that  the  age  calls  for  .  .  .  We  need  leaders 
in  our  government,  we  need  them  In  our 
community — and  I  dare  say  we  need  them 
In  the  Church.  It  Is  no  easy  task  to  be  a  true 
leader.  Are  thf  made  or  are  they  born  .  .  . 
I  don't  know  .  .  But  there  Is  little  evidence 
of  leadership  around.  It  Is  one  thing  to  accept 
a  position  with  all  the  prestige  and  power 
and  influence  that  goes  with  it  ...  It  is 
quite  another  story  for  the  men  in  high  posi- 
tions to  provide  the  courage,  the  honesty,  the 
direction,  the  wisdom,  the  understanding, 
the  humility  and  the  fortitude  that  leader- 
ship demands.  .  .  It  is  one  thing  to  give 
orders  and  quite  another  thing  to  lead.  We 
are  in  need  of  a  man  who  will  not  say.  '  do 
this  or  do  that."  ...  We  are  looking  for  a 
man  who  will  say  with  wisdom  and  cour- 
age        .  "come,  follow  me". 

We  of  this  community  are  faced  with  seri- 
ous and  grave  Issues.  Some  of  these  issues 
are  associated  with  phrases  like.  "25  million 
dollars" — "middle  schools  as  the  solution" — 
"busing  ;ts  the  answer"— "tax  Increases"  .  .  . 
We  cannot  escape  these  challenges.  They 
wont  go  away  or  disappear  like  a  bad  dream. 
They  are  real  and  they  are  with  us.  The 
pressing  issue  of  civil  rights  Is  now  a  part 
of  our  dally  life — and  it  will  not  be  easily 
and  quickly  settled. 

But  in  our  honest  efforts  to  make  this 
a   better   city   and   a   happier   coirun unity — 
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and  In  our  attempts  to  solve  our  problems — 
let  us  ABSOLUTELY  REFUSE  to  be  brow- 
beaten by  a  militant  and  radical  minority. 
Let  us  NOT  LOSE  our  democratic  heritage — 
let  us  not  be  TALKED  OUT  of  our  democratic 
processes — let  us  not  be  THREATENED  by 
preeaure  groups-  let  us  not  be  forced  to  say 
"Yes"  when  we  should  say  "No" — let  us  not 
readily  accept  the  words  of  the  self-styled 
experts  .  .  .  Let  us  not  barter  democracy, 
law  and  order,  majority  rule,  free  dlscu.s- 
slons  and  responsibility  to  appease  a  mili- 
tant and  radical  minority  .  .  .  Let  us  not 
betray  democracy  for  anarchy—  for  then  there 
will  be  civil  rights  for  no  one. 

As  we  pray  for  leaders  to  guide  us.  let 
us  not  be  remiss  in  our  own  responsibilities. 
Our  responsibility  Is  to  be  informed — our 
responsibility  Is  to  partake  in  free  discus- 
sion— our  responsibility  is  to  vote — our  re- 
sponsibility Is  to  preserve  the  democratic 
processes  of  government.  We  must  be  faith- 
ful to  these  responsibilities  if  we  ever  ex- 
pect liberty  and  freedom  for  all.  .  .  .  God 
preserve   us   from   weakness   and   confusion. 

At  this  time,  I  would  ask  you  to  Join  with 
me  In  the  prayer  of  the  faithful: 

<  1 )  O  God.  that  we  might  always  defend 
the  true  dignity  of  man  and  always  con- 
demn the  evils  of  discrimination — We  pray 
to  the  Lord  .  .  . 

(2)  O  God.  that  we  might  be  honest  In 
our  community  discussions  and  insist  upon 
Justice  and  fairness  for  all — We  pray  to  the 
Lord  .  ,  . 

(3)  O  God.  that  we  might  have  leaders 
of  wisdom,  courage  and  perseverance — We 
pray  to  the  Lord. 

O  God,  today  our  community  is  sorrowful 
and  confused.  Let  us  look  to  God  for  our 
strength,  our  hope,  our  consolation.  Let  us 
pray  to  God  to  give  us  light  to  know  what 
we  are  to  do — and  give  ua  the  strength  to 
do  It.  .  .  .  Through  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


WHY  CONGRESSMAN  HOWARD 
VOTED  AGAINST  THE  TAX  IN- 
CREASE 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  26,  1968 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
20,  1968,  the  House  of  Representatives 
failed  to  meet  its  responsibilities  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  It  voted  a 
10-percent  income  tax  surcharge — a  tax 
which  will  hit  the  hard-working,  average 
American  taxpayer — but  blandly  closed 
its  eyes  to  the  desperate  need  for  tax 
reform. 

I  voted  against  the  10-percent  income 
tax  surcharge  because  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  before  we  go  into  the  pocket  of  the 
average  American  taxpayer,  we  should 
close  up  the  many  disgraceful  tax  loop- 
holes which  allow  millionaires  to  pay  not 
a  penny  in  taxes  each  year  as  well  as 
the  loopholes  which  allow  billion-dollar 
corporations  to  pay  little  or  no  taxes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  where  is  the  fairness  in 
the  Consjress  when  such  conditions  are 
allowed  to  exist?  We  have  highly  power- 
ful and  well-financed  lobbying  groups, 
which,  through  influence,  money,  and 
pressui".  continue  to  see  that  the  tax 
loopholes  are  not  closed. 

Is  it  not  the  responsibility  of  each 
Member  of  this  House  to  serve  as  a  "lob- 
byist" for  the  average  American  who  has 
no  other  way  of  protecting  his  hard- 
earned  money?  Is  it  not  the  responsi- 
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bility  of  each  Member  of  this  House  to 
"lobby"  against  tax  loopholes  which 
force  the  average  American  working 
man  and  woman  to  pull  the  weight  of 
this  country  and  therefore  pay  a  share 
of  the  taxes  which  should  be  contributed 
by  the  millionaires,  excessively  high- 
salaried  corporation  executives,  and  the 
coupon  clippers? 

The  average  American  taxpayer — the 
man  in  the  $5,000  to  $20,000  income  tax 
bracket — is  completely  justified  in  say- 
ing he  does  not  want  to  be  further  taxed 
while  a  privileged  group  is  paying  little 
or  no  tEUces  at  all. 

On  August  26.  1967,  I  filed  a  discharge 
petition  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  force  a  fioor  debate 
on  the  controversial  oil  depletion  allow- 
ance. I  need  a  total  of  218  Members  of 
Congress  to  sign  this  petition  to  force  a 
debate  and  vote  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
Regrettably,  to  date,  only  a  handful  of 
Members  ha«  l)een  willing  to  stand  up 
and  fight  the  powerful  oil  and  gas  lobby- 
ists by  signing  this  discharge  petition. 

Former  Senator  Paul  Douglas,  who 
fought  a  dyimmic  battle  against  tax 
loopholes  during  his  18  years  in  the  Sen- 
ate, has  recalled  the  experiences  of  his 
uphill  battle.  In  the  winter  1968,  issue 
of  the  American  Scholar  Senator  Etoug- 
las  said : 

Despite  all  of  the  propaganda  and  pres- 
sures there  was  a  heroic  group  of  Senators 
who  stood  firm.  Once  we  got  as  many  as 
thirty  votes,  but  later  we  slumped  to  twenty. 
Calling  for  a  rollcall  vote  was  in  a  sense  like 
marching  brave  troops  Into  the  valley  of 
political  death  and  reducing  the  number  of 
public  spirited  soldiers.  Therefore,  toward  the 
end  of  the  long,  bitter  struggle,  I  would 
agree  to  a  voice  vote  rather  than  a  roll-call 
vote.  In  order  to  shield  our  secret  support- 
ers. I  was  willing,  as  were  my  comrades. 
Senator  William  Proxmire  and  Senator  Gore, 
to  be  marked  for  destruction  in  a  cause  that 
we  beUeved  to  be  in  the  public  Interest,  but 
we  did  not  want  to  drag  down  others  to 
political  disaster  and  reenact  the  role  of 
Lord  Raglan  who  sent  the  noble  six  hundred 
to  death  at  Balaklava  in  the  Crimean  War. 

The  courageous  Senator  Douglas  then 
went  on  to  say : 

Some  of  us  have  been  effectively  disposed 
of;  more  probably  will  be;  but  the  issue  re- 
mains. And  a«  for  one  who  still  believes  (per- 
haps foolishly)  that  in  a  Democracy  no  issue 
Is  settled  until  it  is  settled  right  and  that  in 
the  long  run  an  educated  public  opinion  will 
prevail,  I  remain  guardedly  hopeful. 

Gentleman,  it  is  totally  xmfalr  to  force 
additional  taxes  on  the  average  Ameri- 
can when,  in  1966.  the  20  major  oil  com- 
panies in  America  had  a  net  clear  profit 
of  over  $4%  billion  yet  paid  taxes  to 
their  country  of  only  8V2  percent.  How 
many  of  our  hard-working  constituents — 
both  low  and  high  paid — would  not  like 
to  be  in  the  8'/2  percent  income  tax 
bracket  ^ 

The  Atlantic  Oil  Co.,  which  in  1966 
had  a  net  profit  of  over  $113  million, 
paid  no  Federal  income  tax  at  all.  In 
fact,  going  as  far  back  as  1962  with  an 
accumulated  net  profit  of  more  than 
$340  million,  the  Atlantic  Co.,  has  paid 
no  Federal  income  tax  at  all.  The  giant 
Standard  Oil  Co.,  of  New  Jersey,  which 
in  1966  showed  a  net  profit  of  over  $1 
billion  is  in  a  6.3  percent  tax  bracket. 
And  the  Marathon  Co.,  which  in  1962 
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showed  a  net  profit  of  over  $37  million, 
not  only  did  not  pay  taxes  that  year  but 
actually  received  a  $2.2  million  tax 
credit. 

We  hear  that  big  business  was  in  favor 
of  a  tax  increase.  And  I  ask:  Why  not?— 
they  are  not  going  to  be  paying  it. 

If  you  are  paying  no  tax  at  all,  then  a 
10-peicent  income  tax  surcharge  merely 
adds  10  percent  to  your  "zero"  tax. 

But  that  is  not  the  case  of  the  average 
American  taxpayer  who  must  closely 
watch  his  budget,  make  his  monthly  pay- 
ments, and  worry  where  he  can  cut  cor- 
ners in  the  household  budget  to  pay  for 
the  increase  in  taxes. 

There  are  many  other  blatant  exam- 
ples of  tax  loopholes  and  in  order  to  cor- 
rect this  problem,  on  August  31,  1967,  I 
introduced  an  11-point  program  to  end 
the  tax  loopholes  in  the  United  States 
today.  But  Congress  has  failed  to  act  on 
this  legislation. 

To  point  out  the  inequities  in  our  pres- 
ent tax  structure — at  a  time  when  the 
Congress  has  voted  a  10-percent  income 
tax  surcharge  on  the  average  American 
person — I  will  point  to  the  following: 

In  1965  there  were  35  Americans  so- 
called  "taxpayers"  with  incomes  exceed- 
ing $500,000  annually  who  paid  no  in- 
come tax  at  all.  including  five  with  in- 
comes of  $5  million  or  more. 

Most  certainly,  Mr.  Speaker,  these 
people  are  not  concerned  about  a  10- 
percent  income  tax  surcharge.  Why 
should  they?  It  is  the  average  American 
breadwinner — not  these  people — who  are 
going  to  be  forced  to  shoulder  the  burden. 
In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  respect- 
fully submit  that  the  Congress  has  acted 
imwisely  and  unfairly  by  forcing  work- 
ers to  pay  more  when  others  pay  nothing 
at  all  or  are  free  to  shirk  their  full  re- 
sponsibilities. A  10-percent  Federal  in- 
come tax  surcharge  is  unjustified  as  long 
as  loopholes  let  the  ultrarich  and  the 
privileged  few  bleed  billions  of  dollars  a 
year  out  of  our  National  Treasury. 


SOUTH  AFRICA  FREEDOM  DAY: 
JUNE  26 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  26,  1968 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of 
Africa  and  the  world  have  been  called 
upon  once  more  this  year  to  commem- 
orate June  26,  the  National  Day  of  the 
oppressed  and  struggling  people  of  South 
Africa.  This  is  a  day  observed  by  the 
liberation  forces  under  the  leadership  of 
one  of  the  major  South  African  liber- 
ation movements,  the  African  National 
Congress  which  has  gained  wide  support 
among  African  and  international  orga- 
nizations. It  is  a  day  of  rededication  to 
the  struggle  to  eliminate  the  curse  of 
racialism,  tyranny,  and  minority  rule  in 
South  Africa. 

June  26  remains  a  symbol  of  the  de- 
termination of  the  African  people  to 
banish  the  oppression  and  discrimina- 
tion which  siuToimds  their  lives;  it  is  a 
day  with  its  roots  in  the  historical  strug- 
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gle  of  the  African  people  born  amidst  the 
peoples'  resistance  to  inequality  and 
apartheid. 

On  Jime  26.  1950,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands   of    African    people,    led    by    the 
African  National   Congress — ANC — em- 
barked   on    mass    action.    The    South 
African  Government  took  refuge  behind 
increased  force  and  repressive  legi-slation 
which    smothered    vital    opixjsition.    In 
1960,  the  Government  banned  the  major 
African  political  parties  cutting  off  legal 
and  peaceful  avenues  of  change  within 
the  racist  society,  and  the  movements 
went  both  into  exile  and  underground. 
To  imderstand  the  value  and  significance 
of  June  26  and  appreciate  its  meaning  to 
millions  of  Africans  in  South  Africa,  it 
is  necessary  to  recall  that  the  history  of 
minority  white  rule  in  South  Africa  is 
a  history  of  rule  by  foi-ce  and  violence. 
The  Europeans  arrived  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  in  1652  and  were  able  to  en- 
trench   themselves    and    expand    their 
power  by  the  use  of  force.  The  land  and 
political    rights    of    the    Africans    were 
taken  away,  and  never  restored  and  a 
series    of    military    confrontations    oc- 
curred as  the  Africans  fought  to  defend 
what  was  rightfully  theirs. 

Tlirough  the  years,  opi>osition  con- 
tinued and  so  did  the  magnitude  of  vio- 
lent reprisals.  There  was  shooting  and 
killing  of  Africans  during  the  1919  Anti- 
Pass  campaign,  during  the  strike  by  80.- 
000  Rand  African  miners,  and  the  Port 
Elizabeth  African  workers'  strike  in  1920. 
In  1921.  the  notorious  Bulhoek  massacre 
took  place  when  163  Africans  were  killed 
and  130  wounded.  The  Bondelswarts 
massacre  of  1922  saw  100  people  shot 
and  hundreds  wounded.  People  were 
killed  during  the  Dm-ban  beer  boycott 
in  1929  and  during  an  Anti-Pass  cam- 
paign in  1930.  There  were  killings  at 
Worcester  in  1930.  Vereeniging  in  1938 
and  during  the  Rand  African  miners' 
strike  in  1946. 

When  the  Nationalist  Party  took  the 
reins  of  government  in  1948,  an  era  of 
intensified  legal  and  physical  repression 
began.  Their  doctrine  of  apartheid  meant 
not  only  a  more  sophisticated  system  of 
segregation,  but  also  the  increased  con- 
centration of  political  power  in  the  hands 
of  a  minoi-ity.  There  was  the  introduc- 
tion of  iruiumerable  apartheid  and  "se- 
curity" laws,  such  as  the  unlawful  or- 
ganization bill,  later  renamed  the  Sup- 
pression of  Commimi.sm  Act,  which  vir- 
tually enabled  the  Government  to  brand 
any  opposition  as  Communist.  The  pas- 
sage of  this  act  in  1950  was  followed 
by  the  shooting  down  of  18  Africans  dur- 
ing May  Day  demonstrations  in  Johan- 
nesburg. 

In  the  same  year,  the  ANC  called  on 
the  African  and  all  other  oppressed  peo- 
ple and  democrats  of  South  Africa  to 
join  in  unity  on  June  26  in  a  national 
stoppage  of  work  to  honor  the  victims 
of  decades  of  violence  and  to  assert  their 
resolve  to  pursue  the  struggle  for  free- 
dom. This  act  of  work  stoppage  was  for 
the  African  mass  defiance  of  the  law. 
The  people  responded  to  the  call  to  join 
in  mass  demonstrations  and  strikes,  and 
thus  the  date  came  to  be  accepted  as  a 
national  day  symbolizing  the  nature  and 
objectives  of  the  struggle  for  freedom 
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and  providing  the  occasion  for  rededlca- 
tion  to  that  cause. 

There  are  many  milestones  along  the 
path  symbolized  by  June  26  In  1952.  the 
African  National  Congress  in  close  coop- 
eration with  the  South  African  Indian 
Congress  galvanized  the  masses  Into  a 
National  Campaign  for  the  Defiance  of 
Unjust  Laws  aimed  at  the  repeal  of  six 
of  the  laws  under  which  white  supremacy 
is  maintained.  From  June  26  until  De- 
cember more  than  8.500  people  defied 
apartheid  and  were  jailed.  The  Govern- 
ment responded  with  more  legislation 
designed  to  contain  the  emergence  of  ma- 
jority rule.  Three  years  later,  on  June  26. 
1955.  a  Congress  of  the  People  was  con- 
vened in  the  face  of  fierce  intimidation 
by  the  Government  and  its  police  forces. 
From  every  corner  of  South  Africa  dele- 
sates  and  repre.'sentatives  of  all  races  in 
South  Africa  assembled  at  Kliptown. 
Johannesbui'K,  and  despite  harassment 
and  constant  provocation  the  Congress 
drew  up  a  Freedom  Charter,  wliich  was 
the  blueprint  of  the  political,  economic, 
and  social  structures  which  the  people 
demand.  This  Freedom  Charter  became 
the  false  basis  of  charges  of  high  treason 
against  156  leaders  of  the  liberation 
movement  who  were  arrested  and  some 
of  whom  stood  trial  for  nearly  5  years. 

Since  that  historic  day.  the  violence 
has  only  continued.  Peasants  resisting 
apartheid  measures  were  shot  in  1957  and 
1958.  and  who  can  forget  the  publicized 
tragedy  at  Sharpevllle  In  1960  when  69 
Africans  were  Idlled  during  a  peaceful 
demonstration  outside  of  a  police  station. 
The  Government  resorted  to  the  rule  of 
force  and  proclaimed  a  state  of  emer- 
iiency  in  parts  of  the  country,  and  under 
Proclamation  400.  this  condition  is  still 
enforced  in  the  so-called  self-governing 
Bantustan  of  the  Transkei. 

On  June  26.  1963.  Walter  Sisulu.  an 
ANC  leader  now  incarcerated  on  Robben 
Island,  said  to  the  nation  over  an  under- 
ground racio: 

We  warn  the  Oovemment  that  drastic  laws 
will  not  sU)p  our  struggle  for  liberation. 
Throughout  the  .iges  men  have  sacrificed — 
they  have  given  their  lives  for  their  Ideals. 
And  we  are  also  determined  to  surrender  our 
Uvea  for  our  freedom.  In  the  face  of  violence, 
men  struggling  for  freedom  have  had  to  meef 
violence  with  violence.  How  can  it  be  other- 
wise in  South  Africa?  Changes  must  come. 
Changes  for  better,  but  not  without  sacrl- 
flce  .  .  .  We  will  succeed! 

It  can  be  seen  that  in  the  struggles 
launched  on  June  26  there  is  a  determi- 
nation to  win  freedom,  a  dedication  to  a 
national  cause  and  to  the  principles  of 
unity  among  the  ranks  of  the  majority. 
June  26  has  grown  into  an  international 
day  of  solidarity  with  the  cause  of  the 
oppressed  people  of  South  Africa.  It  has 
been  adopted  and  is  observed  by  the  peo- 
ples of  Africa.  Asia,  and  South  America, 
by  opponents  of  racism  and  minority 
rule,  and  by  democrats  comprising  mil- 
lions of  people  in  many  parts  of  the 
world.  International  and  other  organiza- 
tions— political,  cultural,  social — and 
students'  movements  have  demonstrated 
their  support  for  the  cause  of  freedom  In 
South  Africa  by  calling  on  their  sup- 
porters to  observe  June  26. 

Today  I  call  on  you  to  do  so  in  soli- 
darity with  the  majority  in  South  Africa ; 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

to  reflect  on  the  cruel  oppression  facing 
the  peoples  in  South  Africa  and  to  think 
on  the  growing  identification  of  our  own 
Nation  with  the  oppressors. 
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HON.  JAMES  A.  McCLURE 

or    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  26,  19S8 

Mr  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  efforts  to 
curb  the  availability  of  flreanns  have 
gone  from  the  absurd  into  the  realm  of 
the  unbelievable. 

The  National  Board  for  the  Promotion 
of  Rifle  Practice  made  its  recommenda- 
tions on  the  Army  marksmanship  pro- 
gram last  Marrh.  and  now  Secretary 
Resor  has  aimounced  the  changes  to  be 
made.  It  boils  down  to  a  sharp  curtail- 
ment of  Army  support  for  such  programs 
as  the  junior  and  senior  rifle  clubs  and 
tlie  national  rifle  matches. 

Surely  the  Army,  above  all  others, 
must  know  that  one  of  the  strengths  of 
our  country's  military  capabilities  lies  in 
its  ability  to  mobilize  the  civilian  soldier 
during  times  of  emergency  and  that  the 
reason  for  its  success  in  the  past  has  in 
no  small  measuie  been  attilbutable  to 
the  experience  with  firearms  these  civil- 
ians had  in  their  private  lives.  Is  this 
militai-y  advantage  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
hysteria  created  by  the  Kennedy  assassi- 
nation? Hopefully,  the  ansrwer  is    "No.  ' 

In  its  efforts  to  disarm  the  public  at 
large,  the  Johnson  administration  is  now 
taking  steps  that  will  surely  affect  the 
security  of  this  Nation.  They  are  dis- 
arming us  in  a  very  real  sense. 

I  cannot  find  the  words  to  express  my 
indignation  at  this  endless  stream  of 
gun-control  proposals.  Surely  we  have 
come  to  the  end  of  this  insanity.  The 
only  step  left  for  Mr.  Johnson  to  take  is 
confiscation  of  every  gun  in  private 
hands. 

Antigun  advocates  justify  their  pro- 
posals on  the  grounds  of  crime  preven- 
tion, when  actually  they  are  contributing 
to  the  continual  downgrading  of  symbols 
of  authority  that  caused  the  crime  to 
soar  in  the  first  place. 

In  this  connection.  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  an  editorial 
written  by  Pete  Hackworth  for  the  June 
5  edition  of  the  Idaho  Free  Press  and 
Caldwell  News-Tribune. 

Mr.  Hackworth  writes: 

It  is  our  firm  belief  that  the  relaxing  of 
authority  and  g^eneral  permissiveness  over 
the  past  numlier  of  years  has  encouraged 
criminal-mlnded  persons  and  deranged  in- 
dividuals to  initiate  their  illegal  acts. 

Because  of  its  relevance  to  the  whole 
question  of  gun  controls,  I  include  the 
editorial  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
The  Ska>ch  Must   Begin 

The  shooting  of  Robert  Kennedy  is  a  shock- 
ing thing.  But  It  cannot  be  termed  unex- 
pected. 

And  that  in  itself  is  shocking.  Perhaps 
more  shocking,  when  one  stops  to  thinlc  of  it, 
than  the  actual  shooting. 

We  could  repeat  In  these  columns  all  of 
the  stock  phrases  following  such  a  senseless 


and  dastardly  deed,  but  those  phrases  already 
an  the  other  columns  on  this  page.  So  we 
shall  make  comment  we  hope  will  alter  the 
thinking  of  even  a  few  of  our  readers. 

Our  urging  is  that,  first,  every  person  ex- 
amine himself  to  discover  that  it  is  possible 
for  him  to  understand  the  plight  of  people 
less  well  ofT  than  himself:  search  his  con- 
science to  learn  whether  he  really  thinks  he 
is  superior  to  other  persons  of  another  race 
or  circumstance. 

We  believe  that  such  an  exercise  In  humil- 
ity and  understanding  is  necessary  before 
any  "cure"  for  the  violence  and  turmoil  in 
this  country  Is  effected. 

Our  further  urging  is  that  the  mayors  of 
the  nation's  cities,  the  governors  of  our 
states,  the  federal  law  enforcement  people 
announce  as  one  that  in  the  future  the  break- 
ing of  the  law  will  be  met  with  resistance; 
that  lawbreakers  will  be  arrested  and  brought 
to  a  speedy  trial. 

Our  people  simply  must  ')e  given  to  xinder- 
stand  that  to  break  the  law  is  to  break  the 
law,  and  that  they  must  and  shall  be  pun- 
ished. 

It  Is  our  firm  belief  that  the  relaxing  of 
authority  and  general  permissiveness  over 
the  past  number  of  years  has  encouraged 
criminal-mlnded  persons  and  deranged  indi- 
viduals to  initiate  their  Illegal  acts. 

It  is  our  further  belief  that  a  tightening 
up.  a  new  and  stiff  pwUcy  toward  the  break- 
ing of  the  law — by  anyone — will  help  to  dis- 
pel the  notion  that  our  laws  are  written  for 
someone  else. 

Departing  from  the  tragedy  of  the  Kennedy 
shooting,  let  us  present  an  example  of  our 
premise,  something  so  ridiculous  as  to  be 
almost  beyond  belief.  But  it  serves  our  pur- 
pose well  because  it  Illustrates  lawlessness 
which  has  become  "accepted"  as  something 
other  than  lawlessness. 

In  Washington.  DC,  delegates  to  a  con- 
vention of  the  APL-CIO  Textile  Workers 
Union  of  America  discovered  that  the  table- 
cloths on  the  tables  they  were  eating  from 
were  made  by  a  textile  chain  they  had  been 
fighting  for  years. 

Instead  of  requesting  the  management  of 
the  Washington  Hilton  Hotel  to  remove  the 
tablecloths,  if  that  is  what  they  desired 
they  jerked  them  off  the  tables,  breaking 
glassware  and  dishes  in  the  process — destroy- 
ing property,  breaking  the  law. 

And  they  got  away  with  it.  There  wasn't 
one  arrest  to  our  knowledge. 

Related  to  the  Kennedy  shooting? 

You  bet  It  is. 

And  it's  got  to  stop! 


RIOT  INSURANCE  AND  LAW 
ENFORCEMENT 


HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Wednesday,  June  26.  1968 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  J.  H.  Blades, 
of  Houston.  Tex.,  delivered  a  remarkable 
address  before  the  Special  Conference  on 
Government  and  Insurance,  sponsored 
by  the  American  Management  Associa- 
tion, at  New  York  City  on  May  14,  1968. 
Mr.  Blades  pointed  up  very  clearly  the 
Interrelationship  of  two  false  premises — 
false  premises  which  have  wide  currency 
in  oiu"  country  today.  First.  Mr.  Blades 
lays  to  rest  for  all  of  us  any  notion  that 
some  aew  Federal  measures  will  make  It 
possible  to  insure  financial  losses  from 
riots  at  reasonable  rates.  Insuring 
against  the  results  without  dealing  with 
the  problem  makes  no  real  sense. 
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Second,  Mr.  Blades  points  out  how  the 
desire  not  to  commit  some  cruel  or  dif- 
ficult actions  in  order  to  quell  civil  dis- 
turbances has  guided  us  falsely.  No  mat- 
ter how  unpleasant,  firmness  is.  in  the 
long  run.  the  only  sure  way  to  save  both 
lives  and  property.  Never  have  I  seen  this 
latter  point  made  so  movingly  and  so 
well. 

Mr.  SiJ^aker,  I  commend  Mr.  Blades' 
fine  siJcech  to  my  colleaeue.s.  as  follows: 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  appearing  be- 
fore the  American  Management  Association 
on  several  occasions  but  never  have  I  had  a 
desire  to  put  over  a  feeling  as  I  do  today. 

As  many  of  you  probably  know,  when  you 
Hy  the  ocean  you  have  a  tendency  to  get 
your  days  sind  nights  mixed  up.  I  couldn't 
sleep  too  well  last  night  and  I  began  to  think 
about  this  conference  and  its  theme.  "Gov- 
ernment and  Insurance."  and  our  particular 
topic  this  afternoon  on  non-admitted  and 
surplus  lines  insurance,  also  the  fact  that 
I  have  been  asked  to  report  to  you  on  the 
London  ineurance  market.  The  warp  and 
woof  of  the  wool  is  Intricately  Interwoven 
and  it's  an  interesting  pattern,  for  you  can- 
not separate  the  London  insurance  market 
from  our  insurance  industry  and  it  now  ap- 
pears that  we  cannot  separate  problems  of 
government  and  Insurance. 

As  I  thoaight  aboxit  my  a.sslgnnient  last 
night  in  bed,  my  mind  began  to  wander  and 
I  soon  realized  that  this  was  the  twentieth 
time  that  I  had  returned  across  the  Atlantic 
to  this  country.  The  first  trips  were  when  I 
had  the  privilege  of  serving  in  the  United 
States  Marine  Corps,  attached  to  the  Navy 
on  a  Navy  troop  ship,  during  World  War  li, 
and  I  couldn't  help  but  compare  last  night's 
return  with  another  entry  to  this  great  city 
that  I  will  never  forget.  I  had  the  privilege 
of  being  on  the  first  troop  ship  to  enter  the 
New  York  Harbor  after  World  War  II  in 
Europe  was  over.  We  received  a  radio  mes- 
sage a  few  days  out  from  port  instructing 
us  to  dress  ship  and  there  were  only  a  few  old 
Chiefs  that  even  knew  what  it  meant.  We 
strung  signal  flags  from  bow  to  stern.  Sailors 
and  soldiers  lined  our  decks  and  we  took 
the  salute  of  a  grateful  people.  I  will  never 
forget  the  email,  little  boats  that  came  out 
to  meet  us,  with  their  bands  and  signs.  I 
win  never  forget  when  we  sailed  past  the 
Statue  of  Liberty,  a  gift  from  the  people 
of  Prance,  a  symbol  of  freedom  and  America 
itself.  There  was  not  a  dry  eye  on  the  ship 
that  day  and  as  we  steamed  on  in  every  ship, 
big  or  little,  blew  its  horn.  Confetti  flew 
from  the  windows  and  there  was  a  band  on 
the  pier  as  we  entered  our  slip.  It  was  great 
being  an  American  that  day! 

The  reception  last  night  was  a  bit  dif- 
ferent. My  wife  and  I  crawled  into  a  cab  at 
Kennedy  Airport  and  we  headed  for  the  city. 
You  know,  you  can  learn  a  lot  from  a  New 
York  taxi  driver.  Their  English  mav  be  poor 
but  their  logic  and  predictions  are  some- 
times astoimdlng.  I  told  the  cabbie  we  had 
been  out  of  the  country  for  about  three  weeks 
and  I  asked  him  about  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion. His  fast  retort  was  that  "We've  got  six 
no-goods.  Who  could  trust  young  Bobby  Ken- 
nedy? Nixon,  he's  a  loser.  Now,  Rockefeller — 
his  father  certainly  taught  those  boys  how 
to  count  their  money  and  If  he  ^ets  in  they 
would  tax  us  to  death — and  Reagan,  who 
wants  a  movie  star  in  the  White  House? 
And  Humphrey  he  has  had  his  nose  in  the 
public  trough  too  long.  McCarthy — who  is 
he?"  His  Observations  were  interesting.  I 
then  asked  him  about  riots  and  race  rela- 
tions. We  touched  on  the  problems  at  Co- 
lumbia and  the  aftermath  of  the  Martin 
Luther  King  murder.  He  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  a  bit  in  disgust  and  shame, 
•What  are  we  going  to  do?  We  seem  to 
be  letting  hate  and  minority  groups  run 
all   over   us."   You   could   see   his   bewilder- 
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ment  on  his  face.  Gentlemen,  we  are  taking 
too  much  for  granted  today.  Those  of  you 
who  have  the  privilege  of  traveling  and  re- 
turning know  without  a  shadow  of  a  doubt 
that  we  have  today  the  greatest  country  in 
the  world.  I  think  too  many  of  ns  must  think 
the  last  words  of  the  National  Anthem  ;u-e 
•Play  Ban." 

A  lot  of  people  have  asked  me  just  what 
is  the  London  in.surance  market.  Tills  mar- 
ketplace could  be  in  New  York,  Boston.  Phil- 
adelphia. Houston.  Geneva  or  elsewhere,  but 
it's  not  and  London  is  the  center  lor  insur- 
ance. In  that  conter  we  find  Lloyd's  as  the 
hub  and  arotiiid  Lloyd's  is  the  companies' 
market,  not  only  composed  of  British  com- 
panies but  .American  and  European  com- 
panies as  well  and  .some  of  you  may  be  svir- 
prlsed  to  km.w  that  on  many  of  our  large 
oil  placements  in  this  country  fine  Jap- 
anese insurance  companies  participate 
through  the  Lundon  market  with  the  rest 
of  the  companies.  It  is  truly  the  center. 

The  condition  of  the  Ixnidon  insurance 
market  is  serious.  London  Underwriters  ■.'to 
now  unable  to  complete  insiiranco  coverai'es 
that  they  could  do  a  few  years  ago  and  com- 
panies all  over  the  world  are  being  sought  to 
help  complete  the  orders. 

London  lias  taken  a  terrible  beating!  They 
have  survived  many  hurricanes  but  nothing 
like  "Betsy."  They  have  been  hit  with  the 
Ala.=kan  earthquake,  -.he  large  City  Service 
loss,  the  Shell  loss  in  Rotterdam,  fne  loss  of 
large  onshore  drilling  units  in  the  North  Sea 
and  el.scwhere,  the  McCormick  fire,  the  large 
department  .store  in  Bru.ssels.  the  '•Torrey 
Canyon^'  and  other  large  hulls,  and  a  num- 
ber of  unfortunate  aviation  los.ses.  True.  Lon- 
don Underwriters  do  not  stand  these  losses 
alone  but  they  have  been  involved  in  all  of 
them  .ind  a  large  percentage  of  the  losses 
have  trickled  back  to  the  London  market. 
Never  in  history  have  so  many  big  losses 
taken  place  in  such  a  short  period  of  time. 

A  few  years  ago  a  $20,000,000  loss  seemed 
impossible.  Now  we  know  this  is  not  true  and 
they  are  happening  with  some  regularity. 

PML".s  (possible  maximum  losses)  must  be 
reviewed.  Underwriters  now  realize  that  when 
Ihey  take  a  10'-  line  on  a  S50.000.000  expo- 
sure they  may  have  a  $5,000,000  loss  Many 
rates  have  been  too  low.  I  know  that  it  may 
not  be  wise  for  me  to  stand  before  a  group  of 
in.surance  managers  and  buyers  and  say  this 
but  in  some  cases  conditions  have  been  too 
broad  and  insurance  has  been  used  for  main- 
tenance. 

The  big  question  is,  "Where  are  we?" 

Last  week  while  I  was  in  London  many 
names  (members  of  Lloyd's  Syndicates*  got 
their  notices  on  the  results  for  the  1965  year. 
With  rare  exceptions,  because  of  hurricane 
"Betsy,"  all  of  them  are  having  to  put  up 
more  money.  This  means  that  most  names 
suffered  a  loss  in  1964.  They  are  now  paying 
their  losses  for  1965  and  the  estimate  for 
the  1966  year,  which  will  on  the  area,  giving 
credits  off  the  coast  of  California,  Texas  and 
Lotiisiana  but  with  a  substantial  surcharge 
in  the  North  Sea.  They  are  also  prepared  now 
to  write  coverage  with  a  dual  valuation 
clause,  insuring  the  unit  for  the  appraised 
value  but  paying  a  lesser  agreed  amount  on 
a  total  loss.  This,  of  course,  will  help  alleviate 
the  capacity  problem  and  still  sati.sfy  drilling 
contractors^  requirements,  London  Under- 
writers weathered  the  storm. 

The  Chairman  of  Lloyd's  is  in  New  York 
tixiay.  I  think  in  many  ways  this  is  a  symbol 
of  the  great  interest  which  this  market  has 
in  -America  and  our  Insurance  industry. 

Lloyd's  has  now  opened  the  doors  so  that 
Americans  can  become  names  at  Lloyd's.  This 
was  done  in  the  hope  that  it  would  bolster 
London's  capacity.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  28  people  have  made  application,  far 
less  than  was  hoped  for.  Many  Americans  are 
dubious  about  taking  on  the  unlimited 
liability  associated  with  a  name  at  Lloyd's. 

To  discuss   the  highlights  of  the  London 


insurance  market  the  last  few  weeks,  no  one 
could  be  fair  with  you  without  trying  to  give 
you  the  complete  picture  of  the  concern  on 
the  riot  exposure  In  our  country.  To  under- 
stand this  concern  you  first  must  try  to  grasp 
the  feeling  and  the  mood  of  these  Underwrlt- 
i-rs  ;ind  in  a  way  I  think  the  feeling  and  the 
mood  of  the  people  all  over  the  world  thi>t  are 
now  so  desperately  looking  to  this  country 
for  leadership. 

Prom  my  iravelins^s  and  my  conversations 
with  people  in  all  walks  of  life  and  in  various 
countries.  I  don't  think  over  two  ur  three 
percent  of  the  people  out.slde  of  this  lountry 
really  believe  the  Warren  report  They  nre 
mystified  by  our  Presidential  primary  »lec- 
Lioiis.  They  are  following  our  Presidential 
election  probably  almost  as  closely  as  we  are 
and   they  arc  extremely  curious. 

IJy  the  use  of  Telstar  ant.  theTV  systems, 
the  riots  and  looting  that  have  run  rampant 
in  our  country  in  the  last  few  weeks  have 
been  .'lashed  nil  over  the  A'orld.  T  coi.Ul  .see 
that  the  Knelish  people  jiarilcularly  were 
concerned  and  amazed  as  they  rcpi^ited  to 
ine  |)lctures  of  policemen  .st.-inding  by  while 
looters  walked  oiT  with  ^tolen  eoods  :ind 
their  amazement  at  scelr.i'  Nat  inn,)  1  Guard 
iroops  with  a  commentator';,  note  that  they 
v.-ere  without  ammunition  and  instn'ct(>d  not 
to  take  action. 

.\s  various  Underwriters  cxpliined  to  me. 
their  names  who  have  lost  money  uver  the 
last  few  years  are  calling,  some  for  the  first 
time,  and  they  are  .asking,  Wliat  are  you 
going  to  do  about  riot  insurance  in 
America?"  My  underwriting  friends  are 
quick  to  point  out  that  they  write  riot  in- 
surance in  various  countries  all  over  the 
world,  some  that  have  a  history  of  riots  far 
worse  than  we  have  ever  had  in  America  or 
that  we  coxild  really  expect  in  America;  how- 
ever, they  write  riot  insurance  ;!t  a  rate!  It 
is  now  obvious  to  all  of  us  that  American  in- 
surance companies  and  London  Umierwrit^rs 
can  no  longer  provide  riot  insurance  in  cores 
of  many  of  our  major  cities  at  the  same  price 
that  it  has  been  provided  in  the  past.  The 
American  companies  seem  to  have  no  voice. 
Time  is  running  out.  If  tometliiiig  !s  not 
done  and  done  .soon,  I  think  you  may  find 
many  Ixjndon  Underwriters  pulling  cut  of 
America,  and  I  know  in  their  hearts  'ihey 
would  like  to  stand  by  our  country  as  they 
liave  by  the  oil  industry.  If  they  pull  out,  it 
will  be  both  on  direct  and  reinsurance  bu.si- 
ncss  as  respects  physical  damage  insurance 
with  any  type  of  riot  expo.stire  whatsoever. 
Gentlemen,  you  cannot  insure  a  social  jircb- 
lem  when  a  government  makes  only  a  negli- 
gible effort  to  control  it.  Let  me  tpeak 
bluntly  and  fairly  with  you.  for  you.  as 
American  buyers  of  insurance,  have  a  lot  at 
.stake  in  seeing  that  a  fair  and  free  American 
insurance  market  continues  to  exist  with  ac- 
cess to  the  reinsurance  markets  of  the  world. 

Without  the  support  of  the  London  mar- 
ket, direct  and  as  reinsurance,  our  capacity 
in  this  country  to  insure  physical  damage 
risks  will  be  severely  hampered  and  the  gov- 
ernment will  move  into  the  vacuum. 

I  would  now  like  to  make  a  jxilnt  of  per- 
sonal privilege.  I  mentioned  to  you  earlier 
that  I  had  the  privilege  in  World  War  II  ol 
serving  on  a  troop  ship.  In  this  capacity  1 
was  trained  for  riot  duty;  I  was  trained  in 
the  handling  of  people  and  situations.  I  can 
recall  one  time  when  brigs  in  California  were 
emptied  into  our  ship  and  we  kept  the  men 
locked  in  the  holds  until  we  were  twenty 
miles  at  sea  and  these  men  were  taken  o\er 
to  New  Guinea  to  prepare  for  amphibious 
landings.  I  can  recall  that  we  kept  Thompson 
submachine  guns  on  each  wing  of  the  bridge 
to  protect  our  Captain  from  attempted  mu- 
tiny by  some  of  our  4.000  passengers  I  can 
recall  sending  the  troops  below  deck  prepar- 
ing them  for  possible  air  attacks  and  on  one 
occasion  when  a  US.  Army  Major  tried  to 
come  up  the  companionway  with  his  troops 
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back  of  him  I  can  rpcall  standing  there  with 
my  bayonet  an  Inch  or  two  from  his  throat 
and  how  he  Anally  turned  and  went  back  in 
the  hold  I  can  recall  when  threats  were  made 
to  break  prisoners  out  of  our  brig.  Yea.  and 
I  can  recall  one  r)cca8ton  when  our  Chaplain 
came  to  me  In  the  Serjeant  of  the  Guard's 
ofBce  complaining  that  they  had  threatened 
to  kill  him  If  he  did  not  get  some  men  out  of 
the  brig.  I  can  recall  when  some  unhappy 
passengers  tried  to  take  our  mess  hall  and  we 
had  to  back  them  down  I  can  recall  brlnc;- 
lni<  German  prisoners  back  from  Europe,  the 
SS  troops  and  their  hardened  criminals  I  can 
recall  In  the  Invasion  of  southern  Fr.ince 
when  It  became  our  despicable  duty  to  have 
to  force  men  to  the  landlni;  nets  who  had 
marched  through  Norrh  Africa  who  should 
not  have  been  fi;rced  back  Into  another  cam- 
paign. Some  left  their  rifles,  their  .-immunl- 
Uon.  their  bedrolls,  .^ome  went  to  pieces,  and 
we  were  ashamed  that  nl?ht  aa  we  sat  in  our 
marine  compartment,  f i  r  we  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  have  gone  ln.«;t<*ad  of  them  or  at 
least  with  them  I  recall  when  our  First  Ser- 
getint,  John  Michael  Murphy,  taught  ua  how 


to  give  an  order,  never  argue,  and  to  turn  our 
back  and  walk  off  knowing  that  It  would  b« 
obeyed 

I  remember  the  torture  that  men  went 
through  mentally,  returning  from  war,  trying 
to  prepare  their  minds  to  meet  their  moth- 
ers, wives  and  girl  friends.  I  can  recall  one 
Incident  when  a  man  went  berserk  and  ter- 
rorized everyone  on  a  darkened  ship  under 
the  pressure  of  the  return  and  he  Anally 
Jumped  overbo-ird.  I  can  recall  bringing  vari- 
ous North  African  trot^.ps  back  from  the  It.il- 
l.in  cimpalgn  to  Africa  with  their  sacks  of 
gold  teeth,  rings,  ears  and  watches  off  the 
Germar.s  tliey  had  killed.  We  had  to  keep 
V  irlo'13  tribes  sepanted,  for  they  hated  each 
other  -IS  much  .is  the  common  enemy.  Yes, 
gei.tlonien.  I  have  worked  on  Goat  Island  In 
San  Pr.inclsco  Bay  .it  a  general  court  martial 
brlu:  I'.e  .seen  a  turnkey  and  a  guard  and  I 
have  learned  a  little  about  the  psychology  of 
a  crowd  .«nd  riot  duty.  I  tell  you  the.'-.e  stories 
today  not  as  a  war  hero-  I  w.-is  In  the  rear 
echelon— but.  gentlemen,  because  as  I 
thought  about  these  experiences  last  night 
a.'j  I  prepared  my  thoughts  for  tliU  Uilk.  I 


could  not  help  but  think  of  the  fact  that 
during  all  of  these  experiences  not  once  was 
a  shut  Ared.  not  once  was  a  bayonet  used, 
but,  gentlemen,  we  were  never  without  live 
anununltlon.  There  was  never  any  doubt  In 
our  minds  that  we  would  use  the  force  at 
our  disposal  to  do  Uie  Job  and  I  don't  Uilnk 
there  w;i8  ever  any  doubt  on  the  part  of  the 
men  we  worked  with  that  we  would  take 
whatever  steps  were  necessary  to  enforce 
law  and  order. 

Gentlemen,  we  must  call  Insurrection,  In- 
surrection. Government  sub-sldy  to  Insurance 
companies  is  no  answer,  whetlier  It  be  tux 
relief,  a  direct  dole  or  as  Federal  reinsurance. 
We  must  return  to  law  and  order!  You,  us 
American  corporate  buyers  of  Insurance, 
mu.-^t  alert  the  i)eople  to  another  freedom 
and  industry  Uiut  we  are  about  to  lose  by 
default. 

Some  people  In  the  world  love  us:  some 
hate  us,  but  all  look  to  us  for  leadership. 
The  London  Insurance  market,  iis  well  as 
all  the  world.  Is  pondering  and  waiting  to 
see  if  America  has  Uie  guts  to  right  our  iJiip 
and  return  to  law  and  order. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Restore  unto  me  the  joy  of  Thy  salva- 
tion; and  uphold  me  with  Thy  free 
spirit.— Psalm  51:  12. 

Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father, 
ever  moving  among  Thy  children  and 
forever  seeking  entrance  into  the  hearts 
of  men,  we  pray  for  the  world  in  which 
we  live,  a  world  in  which  we  do  not  get 
along  together  in  the  spirit  of  brother- 
hood. Too  often  persons  resort  to  pro- 
cedures which  produce  pettiness  in  peo- 
ple, multiply  the  miseries  of  men,  and 
add  to  the  bitterness  which  blights  the 
bright  hopes  of  Thy  children.  Forgive, 
O  Lord,  forgive  and  restore  unto  us  the 
joy  of  Thy  salvation. 

We  pray  for  ourselves  in  this  world 
that  with  a  new  spirit  in  our  hearts,  a 
new  song  on  our  lips,  and  a  new  strength 
in  our  hands  we  may  work  together  to 
lift  the  fallen,  hearten  the  disheartened, 
and  give  faith  and  hope  to  those  whose 
spirits  are  low. 

Lift  up  our  heads,  O  Lord.  Better  still, 
lift  up  our  hearts  that  we  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  our  Nation  may  lead  our 
people  to  a  better  life  for  all,  a  higher 
hope  for  all,  and  a  fuller  faith  for  all. 

In  the  name  of  Him  who  lived  His 
faith  to  the  very  end  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceeding's  of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commiml- 
cated  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment bills  of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles: 

H.R.  3931.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
April  3,  1952; 

H.R.  8581.  An  act  to  amend  section  11- 
341(b)  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code 
which  relates  to  the  sales  price  for  the  re- 
ports of  the  opinions  of  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Dlstrtct  of  Columbia  Cir- 
cuit; and 

HJl.  13373.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
C.  MocUer. 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H  R.  17268  An  act  to  amend  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.R.  17354.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1969,  and  lor  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  17734.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1968,  and  for  other  purposes 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  17354)  entitled  "An  act 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  requests  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  Hayden,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Mundt,  and 
Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  17734)  entitled  "An  act 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  requests  a  confer- 
ence with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  ap- 
points Mr.  Mundt,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr. 
Holland,  Mr.  Ellender,  Mr.  Hill,  Mr. 
Magnuson,  Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota, 
and  Mrs.  Smith  to  be  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  1514.  An  act  relating  to  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  narcotic  addicts  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; and 

S.  1628.  An  act  to  authorize  suits  in  the 
courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  collec- 
tion of  taxes  owed  to  States,  territories,  or 
possessions,  or  political  subdivisions  thereof, 
when  the  reciprocal  right  is  accorded  to  the 
District  of  Coliunbla,  and  for  other  purposes. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  GORDON  L. 
MCDONOUGH,  OP  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlemen  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


cxiv- 


-1201— Part  IS 


Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
sad  duty  to  inform  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  death  of  our  former 
esteemed  colleague,  the  Honortible 
Gordon  L.  McDonough,  of  California, 
who  passed  away  Tuesday  evening,  June 
25, 1968. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  Friday, 
June  28,  at  11  a.m.,  at  St.  Ann's  Catholic 
Church,  Tenley  Circle,  Wisconsin  and 
Nebraska  Avenues  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  Interment  will  be  in  California. 

Gordon  served  the  15th  District  of 
California  with  distinction  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  nine  terms,  serv- 
ing in  the  79th  through  the  87th  Con- 
gress from  1945  through  1962.  He  was 
an  active  and  prominent  member  of  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
and  was  the  ranking  Republican  on  the 
House  Subcommittee.  He  also  served  on 
the  House  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee,  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  and  on  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Defense  Production. 

Prior  to  his  service  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Board  of  Supervisors 
from  1933  through  1944,  and  served  as 
chairman.  He  was  active  in  many  civic 
organizations  and  will  be  remembered  in 
Los  Angeles  for  the  many  public  service 
duties  he  performed  for  all  the  people. 

Gordon  was  a  devoted  public  servant 
and  a  fine  legislator.  I  feel  honored  to 
have  been  his  friend  and  to  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  serving  with  him  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

He  is  survived  by  his  loyal  and  devoted 
wife,  Catherine  Ann,  two  daughters,  Mrs. 
Richard  H.  Miller  and  Mrs.  John  Man- 
nelly,  of  Los  Angeles,  and  five  sons, 
Gordon,  Vincent,  and  Thomas,  of  Los 
Angeles,  and  Paul  and  James,  of  Wash- 
ington, and  31  grandchildren.  They  have 
the  deep  and  heartfelt  sympathy  of 
Gordon's  friends  everywhere. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 

ROYBAL]. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  the  gentleman 
from  California  in  expressing  my  deep- 
est sympathy  to  the  surviving  family  of 
Gordon  McDonough.  I  remember  Gor- 
don very  well  as  he  served  with  distinc- 
tion for  12  years  on  the  board  of  super- 
visors of  the  county  of  Los  Angeles  start- 
ing in  1933.  His  dedication  to  his  work 
and  the  excellent  job  that  he  did  were 
so  very  much  appreciated  by  his  con- 
stituents, that  they  sent  him  to  Wash- 
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Ington.  to  represent  them  in  the  House 
of  RepresenUtives  where  he  again  repre- 
sented them  with  distinction  for  18  years. 
Mr.  Speaker.  Gordon  McDonough  was 
Indeed  one  of  the  most  outstanding  legis- 
lators that  the  State  of  California  has 
ever  produced.  His  death  is  a  great  loss 
not  only  to  his  family  and  friends,  but 
to  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  to  the  State 
of  California  and  to  the  Nation. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  join  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
California  and  others  in  extending  to 
the  family  of  Gordon  McDonough  my 
deepest  sympathy  at  his  passing. 

Gordon  was  a  Member  of  the  House 
when  I  came  here.  I  quickly  developed  a 
close  friendship  with  Gordon  and  our 
families  became  well  acquainted.  I  quick- 
ly learned  to  respect  his  character  and 
to  have  great  admiration  for  his  point 
of  view  on  legislative  matters.  He  was  an 
outstanding  Member  of  this  body  in 
every  respect.  He  was  a  devoted  family 
man  and  a  friend  of  all  of  us.  When  he 
left  this -body,  he  left  a  fine  mark  for 
others  to  match. 

I  say  again  that  the  Nation  has  lost 
a  fine  citizen  and  we  have  lost  a  good 
friend.  I  extend  to  his  family  and  to  his 
loved  ones  our  very  deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  distuiguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr.  Speaiter,  I  join 
with  the  gentleman  from  California  and 
his  colleagues  from  his  State  and  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  in  tlieir 
expression  of  sorrow  over  the  death  of  a 
man  I  learned  to  love  and  admire  m  the 
House  of  Representatives.  He  was  a  fine 
Congressman  and  an  outstanding  Amer- 
ican. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to 
those  he  has  left  behind. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
very  sorry  to  learn  of  the  passing  of 
my  dear  friend  and  our  former  colleague, 
Gordon  McDonough.  He  and  I  not  only 
served  together  but.  more  so.  there  de- 
veloped between  us  throughout  the 
years  a  very  close  feeling  of  respect  and 
frimdship. 

Gordon  McDonough  was  an  ideal  leg- 
islator, dedicated  to  his  work  in  com- 
mittee and  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
He  was  a  man  who  was  serious  in  the 
performance  of  his  duties,  a  man  who 
studied  legislation  and  knew  the  legis- 
lation coming  out  of  committee  and  un- 
der consideration  by  the  House.  He 
made  his  mark  in  outstanding  contribu- 
tions during  his  18  years  of  honorable 
and  trustworthy  public  service. 

He  and  Mrs.  McDonough  lived  a  beau- 
tiful life  as  husband  and  wife,  an  ex- 
ample for  all  others  to  follow. 

We  all  grieve  at  the  passing  of  Gor- 
don McDonough.  I  Join  with  my  col- 
league from  California  and  others  in  ex- 
tending to  Mrs.  McDonough  and  her 
loved  ones  my  deep  sympathy  in  her 
great  loss  and  sorrow. 

Mr.  BOOGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  whip. 


Mr.  BOGGS.  I  should  like  to  join  In 
the  remarks  made,  and  particularly  the 
remarks  just  made  by  the  distinguished 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Gordon  McDonough  was  a  dedicated 
Member  of  this  body.  He  was  on  the 
floor  constantly  when  he  served  here. 
He  represented  his  constituency  with 
ability  and,  as  the  Speaker  said,  he  was 
a  man  devoted  to  his  duties. 

I  might  say  also  that  he  was  a  man 
who  made  friends  easily.  He  had  a  great 
many  friends.  During  his  retirement  he 
would  come  back  occasslonally.  As  all 
Members  know,  he  would  come  by  to 
visit  with  us.  I  enjoyed  those  visits  im- 
mensely. 

I  am  indeed  sorry  to  learn  of  his  pass- 
ing, and  I  join  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  California  In  extending  S3rm- 
pathy  to  his  family. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  was 
with  genuine  regret  and  a  deep  sense  of 
loss,  so  far  as  I  am  p>ersonally  concerned, 
that  I  read  In  the  paper  this  morning  of 
the  passing  of  Gordon  McDonough. 

One  of  the  privileges  I  have  had  here 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  has  been 
the  opportunity  to  serve  with  great  peo- 
ple. I  say  that  advisedly,  because  in  my 
time  just  about  every  Member  of  this 
House  has  been  a  great  person.  They 
have  been  great  people  not  only  because 
they  have  been  statesmen  dedicated  to 
the  welfare  of  their  country:  they  have 
been  great  people  because  they  have  been 
good  people,  decent  people,  honest  peo- 
ple. God-fearing  people,  family-loving 
people.  Gordon  McDonough  was  that 
sort  of  person. 

I  am  proud  and  happy  to  call  him 
friend,  and  I  am  sorry  indeed  at  his 
passing. 

Mr.  MAHUARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  sadness  that  I  rise  today  to  pay 
homage  to  a  late  colleague  and  former 
fellow  member  of  the  California  delega- 
tion, the  Honorable  Gordon  L.  McDon- 
ough. 

Gordon  McDonough  was  a  man  whose 
career  exemplified  devotion  to  duty  and 
love  of  country.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
serve  with  him  for  10  years,  and  I  can 
testify  that  his  selfless  efforts  in  behalf 
of  his  constituency  and  our  State  of 
California  will  long  be  remembered. 

Gordon  McDonough  pledged  his  life 
to  public  service.  Before  entering  the 
House  in  1944,  he  rendered  distinguished 
service  to  Los  Angeles  County  as  a  mem- 
ber of  Its  board  of  supervisors  and  in 
several  other  capacities.  Here  In  the 
House,  he  became  senior  Republican  on 
the  housing  subcommittee. 

To  his  wife,  Catherine  Ann,  and  other 
members  of  his  family,  my  wife  joins  me 
in  extending  our  most  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  In  paying 
tribute  to  my  dear  friend  and  former  col- 
leagoie,  the  Honorable  Gordon  L.  Mc- 
Donough, who  served  as  a  most  distin- 
guished Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  California  from  1945 
until  1962— the  79th  through  86th 
Congresses. 


He  sen-ed  on  many  conunlttees  in  the 
House  with  great  distinction  and  has 
always  been  a  valued  member  of  the  Re- 
publican Party.  He  was  a  dedicated 
statesman,  who  through  actions  and 
words  proved  that  he  believed  whole- 
heartedly in  the  great  principles  upon 
which  our  Nation  was  founded.  He  dem- 
onstrated, in  everything  he  did,  his  ideals 
for  liberty,  respect  for  truth  and  love  of 
justice.  He  was  a  great  help  to  me  when 
I  first  came  to  Congress. 

Gordon  was  a  devoted  family  man  and 
a  wonderful  husband  and  father.  I  am 
privileged  to  have  his  son,  Gordon  L. 
McDonough,  Jr.,  and  his  fine  family  re- 
siding in  my  congressional  district. 

Mrs.  Smith  joins  me  In  expressing  our 
deepest  sympathies  to  his  dear  wife  and 
family.  We  feel  a  deep  sense  of  personal 
loss.  We  hope  that  his  family  will  find 
comfort  In  their  great  sorrow  in  knowing 
that  Grordon  left  behind  him  many,  many 
devoted  friends  and  a  true  example  of 
American  statesmanship  at  Its  best. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  was  with  a  sorrowful  sense  of  personal 
loss  that  I  learned  of  the  passing  of  the 
Honorable  Gordon  L.  McDonough,  and  to 
his  widow  and  other  loved  ones  I  extend 
my  deepest  sympathy.  When  I  came  to 
the  81st  Congress  and  was  assigned  to 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
Gordon  was  In  his  third  term  In  the 
House  and  on  that  committee.  He  was 
kind,  gracious  and  helpful  to  me  in  every 
way  and  I  came  to  number  him  among 
my  dearest  friends.  When  I  last  saw  him 
not  many  months  ago  he  seemed  in  happy 
spirits  and  robust  health,  and  the  an- 
nouncement that  he  had  passed  on  came 
as  a  shock.  Hanging  on  the  wall  of  my 
office  in  the  Raybum  Building  is  a  photo- 
graph of  members  of  the  Housing  Sub- 
committee taken  in  Los  Angeles  some  15 
years  ago.  That  photograph  will  continue 
to  hang  on  the  wall  of  my  office  as  long 
as  I  am  here,  and  often  I  will  look  at  it 
and  seeing  therein  the  picture  of  Gordon 
McDonough  as  he  looked  then  in  all  the 
majesty  of  his  presence  will  relive  the 
days  of  one  of  the  precious  friendships 
of  my  years  in  the  Congress.  He  was  a 
brilliant  legislator,  a  dedicated  American 
and  a  priceless  friend. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  all  my  California 
colleagues,  as  well  as  those  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  were  privileged 
to  know  former  Representative  Gordon 
L.  McDonough.  were  saddened  to  leam 
of  his  death  this  past  week. 

Although  Congressman  McDonough's 
remarkable  service  In  the  House  ended 
just  as  mine  began,  I  nonetheless  en- 
joyed the  pleasure  of  his  friendship.  He 
resided  in  my  31st  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, and  I  was  honored  to  know  him,  his 
wife  Catherine  Ann.  his  son  Gordon.  Jr., 
and  his  six  other  wonderful  children.  My 
wife,  Betty,  joins  me  in  expressing  our 
deep  sorrow  to  his  family  on  their  great 
loss. 

Los  Angeles'  18th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict was  indeed  fortunate  to  be  repre- 
sented by  Congressman  McDonough  for 
18  years,  from  1944  to  1962.  Previous  to 
his  service  in  the  House,  he  was  active 
In  Los  Angeles'  civic  life,  serving  three 
4 -year  terms  as  a  member  of  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Board  of  Supervisors  and 


as  chairman  of  both  the  county  flood 
control  district  and  the  coimty  sanita- 
tion district. 

A  member  of  the  original  House  Space 
Committee.  Representative  McDonough. 
on  his  retirement,  was  the  senior  Re- 
publican on  the  Housing  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. His  entire  career  was  marked  by 
energy,  courage,  and  dedication.  And, 
although  in  our  two-party  system  one 
might  have  differed  with  his  philosophic 
views,  one  could  never  doubt  the  In- 
tegrity with  which  he  held  them. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  to  extend 
their  remarks  in  the  Record  on  the  life, 
character,  and  service  of  the  late  Hon- 
orable Gordon  L.  McDonough. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  unanimous-consent  agreement  on 
Monday,  July  24, 1  call  up  the  joint  reso- 
lution *H.J.  Res.  1368)  making  contln- 
uiiig  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1969,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  a-sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  joint  resolu- 
tion be  considered  in  the  House  as  in  the 
Conmiittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  jaint  resolution  is  as  follows: 
H.J.  Res.  1368 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  following 
sums  are  appropriated  out  of  any  money  in 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
and  out  of  applicable  corporate  or  other 
revenues,  receipts,  and  funds,  for  the  several 
departments,  agencies,  corp>orations,  and 
other  organizational  units  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  1969,  namely: 

Sec.  101.  (a)(1)  Such  amounts  as  may 
be  necessary  for  continuing  projects  or  activ- 
ities (not  otherwise  specifically  provided  for 
in  this  joint  resolution)  which  were  con- 
ducted in  the  fiscal  year  1968  and  for  which 
appropriations,  funds,  or  other  authority 
would  be  available  in  the  following  appro- 
priation Acts  for  the  fiscal  year  1969: 

Department  of  Agriculture  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriation  Act; 

Independent  Offices  and  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Appropria- 
tion Act; 

Department  of  the  Interior  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriation  Act; 

Public  Works  for  Water  and  Power  Re- 
sources Development  and  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  Appropriation  Act; 

Departments  of  State.  Justice,  and  Com- 
merce, the  Judiciary,  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriation  Act; 

Department  of  Latwr,  and  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Appropriation  Act;  and 

Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Act. 

(1)  Appropriations  made  by  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  available  to  the  extent  and  in 
the  manner  which  would  be  provided  by  the 
pertinent  appropriation  Act. 


(3)  Whenever  the  amount  which  would 
be  made  available  or  the  authority  which 
would  be  granted  under  an  Act  listed  in  this 
subsection  as  passed  by  the  House  is  differ- 
ent from  that  which  would  be  available  or 
granted  under  such  Act  as  passed  by  the 
Senate,  the  pertinent  project  or  activity 
shall  be  continued  under  the  lesser  amount 
or  the  more  restrictive  authority. 

•  4)  Whenever  an  Act  listed  in  this  subsec- 
tion has  been  passed  by  only  one  House  or 
where  an  item  is  included  in  only  one  ver- 
sion of  an  Act  as  passed  by  both  Houses,  the 
pertinent  project  or  activity  shall  be  con- 
tinued under  the  appropriation,  fund,  or  au- 
thority granted  by  the  one  House,  but  at  a 
rate  for  operations  not  exceeding  the  current 
rate  or  the  rate  permitted  by  the  action  of 
the  one  House,  whichever  is  lower:  Provided, 
That  no  provision  which  is  included  in  an 
:ippropriatlon  Act  enumerated  in  this  subsec- 
tion but  which  was  not  included  in  the 
applicable  appropriation  Act  for  1968,  and 
which  by  its  terms  is  applicable  to  more  than 
one  appropriation,  fund,  or  authority  .<:hall 
be  applicable  to  any  appropriation,  fund,  or 
authority  provided  in  this  joint  resolution 
unless  such  provision  shall  have  been  In- 
cluded in  identical  form  in  .';uch  bill  as 
passed  by  both  the  House  and  Senate. 

( b )  Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
continuing  projects  or  activities  which  were 
conducted  In  the  fiscal  year  1968  and  are 
listed  in  this  subsection  at  a  rate  for  opera- 
tions not  in  excess  of  the  current  rate  or  the 
rate  provided  for  in  the  budget  estimate, 
whichever  is  lower,  and  under  the  more  re- 
strictive authority: 

Activities  for  which  provision  was  made  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  Appropriation 
Act,  1968; 

Activities  for  which  provision  was  made 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  Appropriation 
Act.  1968; 

Activities  for  which  provision  was  made  in 
the  Foreign  Assistance  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriation  Act,  1968; 

Activities  for  which  provision  W8is  made  in 
the  Military  Construction  Appropriation  Act. 
1968: 

Activities  for  which  provision  was  made  in 
the  Department  of  Transportation  Appro- 
prlai'on  Act.  1968; 

Activities  under  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965; 

Activities  under  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1958.  as  amended; 

Activities  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  under  the  Mutual 
Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of 
1961; 

Activities  (grants  for  college  work-study 
program)  under  part  C,  title  I  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  as  amended; 

Activities  (grants  for  land-grant  colleges) 
under  section  22  of  the  Act  of  June  29,  1935, 
as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  329) ; 

Activities  under  the  Higher  Education  Fa- 
cilities Act  of  1963,  as  amended; 

Activities,  other  than  grants,  of  the  do- 
mestic agricultural  migratory  workers  health 
program  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 

Activities,  other  than  grants,  related  to 
regional  medical  programs  of  the  Public 
Health  Service,  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare; 

Activities  under  sections  3.  4.  7.  12,  and  13 
of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act.  as 
amended; 

.Activities  under  the  National  Foundation 
on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of  1965; 
and 

Activities  under  the  appropriations  for 
"Ship  construction"  and  "Research  and  de- 
velopment". Maritime  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

(c)  Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
continuing  projects  or  activities  for  which 
disbursements  are  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate,  and  the  Senate  items  under  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  to  the  extent  and 


in  the  manner  which  wovUd  be  provided  for 
In  the  budget  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year 
1969. 

(d)  Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
continuing  activities  under  .sections  104  and 
105  of  the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act,  but  at  a  rate  for  operations  not  in 
excess  of  the  current  rate. 

Sec.  102.  Appropriations  and  funds  made 
available  and  authority  granted  pursuant  to 
this  joint  resolution  shall  remain  av.allable 
until  (a)  enactment  Into  law  of  an  appro- 
priation for  any  project  or  activity  provided 
for  In  this  Joint  resolution,  or  (bt  enactment 
of  the  applicable  appropriation  Act  by  both 
Houses  without  any  provision  for  such  proj- 
ect or  activity,  or  (c)  July  31,  1968.  whichever 
first  occurs. 

Sec.  103  Appropriations  and  funds  m.ide 
available  or  authority  jjranted  pu,-snant  to 
this  joint  resolution  may  be  used  without 
regard  to  the  time  limitations  for  submission 
and  approval  of  apportionment.';  set  forth  in 
subsection  (d)(2)  of  section  3679  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes,  as  .imended,  but  nothing 
herein  shall  be  construed  to  waive  any  other 
provision  of  law  governing  the  apportionment 
of  funds  or  to  permit  the  use.  Including  the 
expenditure,  of  appropriations,  funds  or  au- 
thority in  any  manner  which  would  contra- 
vene the  provisions  of  title  II  of  the  Revenue 
and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of  1968. 

Sec.  104.  Appropriations  made  and  author- 
ity granted  pursuant  to  this  Joint  resolution 
shall  cover  all  obligations  or  expenditures  In- 
curred for  any  project  or  activity  during  the 
period  for  which  funds  or  authority  for  such 
project  or  activity  are  available  imder  this 
Joint  resolution. 

Sec.  105.  Expenditures  made  pursuant  to 
this  Joint  resolution  shall  be  charged  to  the 
applicable  appropriation,  fund,  or  authoriza- 
tion whenever  a  bill  in  which  such  applicable 
appropriation,  fund,  or  authorization  is  con- 
tained is  enacted  into  law. 

Sec.  106.  No  appropriation  or  fund  made 
available  or  authority  granted  pursuant  to 
this  Joint  resolution  shall  be  used  to  initiate 
or  resume  any  project  or  activity  which  was 
not  being  conducted  during  fiscal  year  1968. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  joint  lesolution  is  engrossed,  read  a 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  is  laid  on  the  table. 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

GENERAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  in  connection  with 
the  joint  resolution  continuing  appro- 
priations, and  insert  pertinent  tables  and 
figures. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  ob- 
ject to  the  unanimous-consent  request 
that  Members  may  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks,  but  I  was  not  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  joint  resolution  continuing 
appropriations  would  be  adopted  without 
debate. 

I  have  no  objection  to  considering  the 
joint  resolution  in  the  House,  Was  that 
the  request? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  cannot  read 
the  minds  of  Members.  The  Chair  is  sit- 
ting here,  observing,  and  will  protect  the 
rights  of  Members. 

Seeing  no  Member  rise,  the  Chair  act- 
ed in  the  next  parliamentary  procedure. 

The  Chair  will  always  lean  over  back- 
ward to  protect  the  rights  of  all  Mem- 
bers. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  was  my 
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understanding  that  the  Joint  resolution 
was  to  be  considered  under  the  S-mlnute 
rule.  Some  Members,  I  know,  desire  to 
discuss  It. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
action  by  which  the  Joint  resolution  was 
engrossed,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  laid 
on  the  table,  is  vacated. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  approaching  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  on  June  30.  Thir- 
teen regular,  annual  appropriation  bills 
for  fiscal  year  1969  are  scheduled  for 
passage  prior  td  the  end  of  the  session. 

Eight  of  those  bills  have  been  passed 
by  the  House. 

Three  of  those  bills  have  been  passed 
by  the  other  body. 

With  the  transportation  bill  which 
was  reported  today  by  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  the  committee  will  have 
considered  nine  bills  for  1969.  The  four 
remaining  bills  not  yet  reported  require 
authorization.  One  of  the  four — the  Dis- 
trict of  .Columbia  bill — could  be  consid- 
ered, but  additional  revenue  should  be 
provided  before  the  bill  is  actually 
considered. 

Only  one  of  the  regular  bills,  the 
Treasury  and  Post  Office  Department 
bill,  has  been  enacted  into  law.  The  other 
body  has  sent  us  two  other  reg\ilar  bills 
which  are  now  ready  for  conference — 
the  bills  for  Agriculture  and  Interior. 
We  are  moving  toward  the  conclusion 
of  the  appropriations  work  for  the  ses- 
sion Insofar  as  the  House  is  concerned. 

This  continuing  resolution  provides 
that  the  Government  may  operate 
through  July  31 — for  1  month.  It  pro- 
vides that  nothing  shall  contravene  the 
Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control  Act 
of  1968  which  was  ptassed  last  week.  Fur- 
ther, whatever  expenditures  take  place 
in  July  under  the  resolution  will  have 
to  be  charged  to  the  appropriations 
eventually  made  by  the  Congress,  so  they 
may  be  reduced  pursuant  to  the  expend- 
iture reduction  legislation.  Also,  no  new 
starts  are  permitted  in  this  legislation. 

Insofar  as  I  am  able  to  say.  there  is 
no  objection  from  any  soui'ce  to  the  con- 
sideration and  passage  of  this  legislation. 

EXPENDITURE  ACT  REDUCTIONS  IN  APPROPRIATION 
BILLS.     BASCO    ON     HOUSE    ACTIONS 

Mr.  Speaker,  specifically  as  to  House 
actions  in  the  eight  appropriation  bills — 
certain  actions  in  other  bills  may  also 
have  some  effect: 

First.  $6,178  million  of  the  $10  billion 
new  budget  authority  reduction  figure 
has  been  achieved.  The  transportation 
bill  reported  from  committee  this  morn- 
ing proposes  another  $267  million  reduc- 
tion. 

Second,  based  on  tentative  approxima- 
tions, some  $1,732  million  of  the  $6  bil- 
lion outlay — expenditure — reduction  fig- 
ure has  been  achieved.  The  transporta- 
tion bill  reported  from  committee  this 
morning  proposes  cuts  that  are  estimated 
to  reduce  1969  expenditures  by  approxi- 
mately $304  million.  In  addition,  reduc- 
tions in  expenditures  that  would  have 
been  made  in  1969  from  obligating  au- 
thority requested  in.  but  cut  by  the  House 
from  the  second  supplemental  bill,  1968, 


may  roughly  approximate  another  $186 
million. 

It  may  be  that  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  I  Mr.  Jonas  1  will  wish  to 
say  something  at  this  point.  I  shall  ex- 
tend my  remarks  and  include  selected 
excerpts  from  the  committee  report  and 
a  table  summarizing  the  bill  totals. 

Excerpts  from  the  committee  report: 

This  la  the  customary  type  of  resolution 
brought  before  the  House  on  the  eve  of  the 
new  fiscal  year  to  avoid  interruption  of  con- 
tinuing governmental  functions.  The  author- 
ity conveyed  by  this  resolution  Is  necessary 
to  provide  for  the  Interim  between  June  30 
and  final  approval  of  the  applicable  annual 
appropriation  acts  for  the  fiscal  year  1969. 
which  begins  on  July  1.  next.  The  resolution 
follows  the  basic  form  and  concept  of  simi- 
lar resolutions  of  past  years.  Last  year's  Ini- 
tial continuing  resolution  became  Public 
Law  90-38.  approved  June  30.  1967. 

The  time  period  covered  by  the  accom- 
panying resoluUon  is  limited  to  the  month 
of  July,  1968.  There  would  be  no  need  for 
an  extension  beyond  July  31  If  all  the  appro- 
priation bills  lu-e  sent  to  the  President  before 
the  national  political  conventions. 

SCOPE      or     THE     RESOLUTION 

Comporting  with  continuing  resolutions 
over  a  period  of  many  years,  Including  last 
year,  the  emphasis  In  the  resolution  Is  on 
the  continuation  of  existing  projects  and 
activities  at  the  lowest  of  one  of  three  rates, 
namely,  the  current  (fiscal  year  1968)  rate; 
the  budget  request,  where  no  action  has  been 
taken  by  either  House:  or  the  more  restric- 
tive amount  adopted  by  either  of  the  two 
Houses.  The  whole  thrust  of  the  resolution 
Is  to  keep  the  Government  function  on  a 
mlnlmiun  basis  until  funds  for  the  full  year 
are  otherwise  determined  upon. 

In  those  instances  where  the  applicable 
1969  appropriation  bill  has  passed  both 
Houses  but  not  cleared  conference,  and  the 
particular  amount  or  authority  therein  dif- 
fers, the  pertinent  project  or  activity  con- 
tinues under  the  lesser  of  the  two  amounts 
and  under  the  more  restrictive  authority. 

In  those  instances  tohere  a  bill  has  passed 
only  one  House,  or  where  an  appropriation 
for  a  project  or  activity  is  included  in  only 
one  version  of  a  bill  as  passed  by  both 
Houses,  the  pertinent  project  or  activity  con- 
tinues under  the  appropriation,  fund,  or 
authority  granted  by  the  one  House,  but  at  a 
rate  for  operations  not  exceeding  the  current 
fiscal  year  1068  rate  or  the  rate  permitted  by 
the  one  House,  whichever  Is  the  lower. 

In  those  instances  where  neither  House 
has  passed  the  applicable  appropriation  bill 
for  the  fiscal  year  1969,  appropriations  are 
provided  for  continuing  projects  or  activities 
conducted  during  fiscal  year  1968  at  the  cur- 
rent rate  or  the  rate  provided  for  In  the  bud- 
get estimate  for  1969.  whichever  Is  lower,  and 
under  the  more  restrictive  authority. 

The  resolution  does  not  in  any  way  aug- 
ment the  appropriation  tor  a  given  project 
or  activity  In  the  regular  bills  for  the  fiscal 
year  1969.  In  the  words  of  section  105  of  the 
resolution  itself: 

"Sec.  105.  Expenditures  made  pursuant  to 
this  Joint  resolution  .shall  be  charged  to  the 
applicable  appropriation,  fund,  or  authori- 
zation whenever  a  bill  In  which  such  ap- 
plicable appropriation,  fund,  or  authoriza- 
tion is  contained  is  enacted  Into  law." 

In  other  words,  while  this  resolution — as 
in  the  case  of  similar  resolutions  of  previous 
years — does  not  enumerate  specific  amounts 
that  may  be  obligated  and  expended  for  the 
countless  activities  of  government  during 
the  month  of  July  (or  such  shorter  i)erlod  as 
the  resolution  may  operate  as  to  p^irtlcular 
departments  or  agencies),  the  controlling 
factor,  Icnown  to  all  who  have  any  responsi- 
bility for  the  management  of  the  programs 
or  the  obligation  of  the  funds.  Is  that  what- 


ever Is  used  during  this  Interim  must  b« 
taken  out  ot.  or  charged  against,  whatever 
amount  Is  finally  appropriated,  or  otherwise 
made  available,  for  the  whole  years,  as  may 
be  reduced  pursuant  to  the  expenditure  re« 
ductlon  legislation. 

Section  10/ (b)  of  the  resolution  la  drawn 
along  the  conventional  lines  of  similar  past 
resolutions,  and.  generaly.  encompasses  those 
activities  to  be  considered  In  connection  with 
appropriation  bills  not  yet  reported  from 
the  Ckimmlttee.  This  Includes  a  number  of 
Items  that  had  to  be  laid  aside  for  lack  of 
legislative  authorization  at  the  time  the  ap- 
propriation bills  In  which  they  normally 
would  have  t>een  considered  were  reported 
earlier  In  the  session. 

Only  one  appropriation  bill — the  Treasury- 
Post  Office  bill — for  fiscal  year  1969  has 
cleared  CXmgress.  Thus  prompt  enactment  of 
this  resolution  Is  the  proper  course  of  action 
under  the  circumstances.  Section  102  pro- 
vides that  the  resolution  ceases  to  apply  to 
an  agency  or  activity  concurrent  with  ap- 
proval by  the  President  of  the  applicable 
appropriation  bill  In  which  provision  for 
such  agency  or  activity  Is  made.  Thus  the 
scope  of  the  continuing  resolution  constricts 
as  each  bill  is  enacted:  the  resolution  will 
be  wholly  inoperative  after  the  last  bill  for 
1969  is  approved,  or  July  31,  whichever  first 
occurs. 

Section  104  is  standard  In  continuing  reso- 
lutions, and  is  self-explanatory. 

Section  106  Is  also  standard  In  continuing 
resolutions,  forbidding  the  use  of  funds  pro- 
dded In  the  Joint  resolution  to  initiate  any 
new  project  or  activity  or  to  resume  any 
which  was  not  being  conducted  in  fiscal 
1968. 

Common,  of  course,  to  all  appropriations 
and  funds  that  are  used  In  1969  for  pay- 
ment of  salaries  of  civilian  and  military  per- 
sonnel win  be  the  extra  compensation,  com- 
mencing In  July,  that  must  be  paid  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  comparability  pay  Increases 
granted  pursuant  to  Public  Laws  90-206  and 
90-307.  There  is  no  administrative  discretion 
In  the  matter  of  the  extra  payments  to  per- 
sonnel. The  line-Item  budget  estimates  for 
1969  did  not  make  specific  allowance  for 
these  added  costs  (shown  only  as  a  l-Une 
Item  of  $1.6  billion  within  the  January 
budget  totals),  causing  the  committee  to 
include,  as  section  303(a)  In  the  pending 
Second  Supplemental  Appropriation  Bill  for 

1968.  a  provision  authorizing  deficiency  ap- 
portionments for  1969  to  the  extent  any 
such  pay  Increases  cannot  be  absorbed  with- 
in funds  otherwise  avaUable. 

EXPENDITTTRK  control   act  REDUCTION 
PROVISIONS 

The  provisions  of  title  11  of  the  Revenue 
and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of  1968  con- 
cern reductions  In  civilian  employment,  re- 
quire a  reduction  of  not  less  than  $10  billion 
In  new  budget  (obllgatlonal)   authority  for 

1969.  a  reduction  of  not  less  than  $6  billion 
In  budgeted  1969  outlays  (expenditures  and 
net  lending),  and  specific  recommendations 
for  reclslons  of  $8  billion  of  previously 
granted  obllgatlonal  authority.  These  pro- 
visions Introduce  a  new  dimension  to  budgets 
of  the  departments  and  agencies  of  govern- 
ment In  the  fiscal  year  1969  beginning  on 
July  1.  next.  They  cast  something  of  a 
shadow  over  not  only  the  unexpended  carry- 
over balances  in  innumerable  accounts 
across  the  government  but  also  over  many 
of  the  specific  appropriation  and  fund 
amounts  now  pending  consideration  at  vari- 
ous stages  in  the  legislative  process.  This 
underscores  and  emphasizes  the  fact  that. 
whereas  in  previous  years  departments  and 
agencies  operating  under  a  continuing  reso- 
lution were  required  to  hold  obligations  and 
expenditures  to  not  in  excess  of  the  lowest 
of  one  of  two  or  three  rates,  those  mlnl- 
mums.  with  the  aforementioned  title  II  la 
the  picture,  take  on  something  of  the  na- 
ture of  "maximum  mlnlmums." 
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In  this  general  connection,  section  103  of 
the  Joint  resolution  follows  the  stereotyped 
form  of  provlous  continuing  resolutions  in 
waiving  the  time  periods  set  forth  In  31 
U.S.C.  666(d)  (2)  for  the  submission  and  ap- 
proval of  papers  on  the  apportionments  of 
funds.  This  in  nowise  waives  the  basic  re- 
quirement In  the  law  for  the  apportion- 
ment of  funds  over  the  year  by  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  but  merely 
dispenses  with  considerable  paper  work  that 
as  a  practical  matter  cannot  be  usefully  ap- 


plied to  31 -day  temporary  appropriation  pro- 
visions. But  In  view  of  the  title  II  reduction 
provisions  applicable  to  fiscal  1969,  the  com- 
mittee has  attached  to  section  103  a  proviso 
that:  "nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to 
waive  any  other  provision  of  law  governing 
the  apportionment  of  funds  or  to  permit  the 
use.  Including  the  expenditure,  of  appropri- 
ations, funds  or  authority  in  any  manner 
which  would  contravene  the  provisions  ot 
title  II  of  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968." 


SUMMARY  OF  APPROPRIATION  BILL  TOTALS  OF  NEW  BUDGET  (OBLIGATIONAL)  AUTHORITY,  90TH  CONG.,  2D  SESS..  AS  OF 

JUNE  27.  1968 

|Ooe$  not  ot  course  incltide  any  "back-door"  type  budget  autliarity;  or  tny  permanent  (Federal  or  trust)  authority  under  earlier  or 
"permanent"  law  >  without  further  or  annual  action  by  the  Congress) 


New  budget  (obligational)  authority  (all  figures  are  slightly 
rounded) 

Bills  for  fiscal  1968  Bills  tor  fiscal  1969  Bills  tor  the  session 




A.  House  actions; 

I    Budget  requests  considered  $6,796,295,000      $54,060,171,000       $60,856,466,000 

2.  Amounts  approved  by  House 6,426.465,000     •'47,372,815,000         53,799,280,000 

3.  Change  from  corresponding  budget  requests -369,830,000   > -6,687,356,000       —7.057.186.000 

6.  Senate  actions: 

1.  Budget  requests  considered 6.818,092.000        10,316.207.000         17,134.299,000 

2.  Amounts  approved  by  Senate 6.453.116,000         8,593.779,000         15,046,895.000 

3.  Change  from  corresponding  budget  requests -364,976,000      -1,722.428,000        -2,087,404,000 

4.  Compared  with  House  amounts  in  same  bills +26.652.000  fU. 463,000  +38,115,000 

C.  Enacted:  ~~ 

1.  Budget  requests  considered 79,781,000         1.959,885.000  2,039,666,000 

2.  Amounts  enacted 79,381,000         1.780,653.000  1.860,034,000 

3.  Comparison  with  corresponding  budget  requests -400,000         —179,232.000  -179,632,000 

>  For  fiscal  1%9,  according  to  the  January  budget,  total  new  budget  (obligational)  authority  is  tentatively  estimated  at  $214,600,000.- 
000  ($201,700,000,000.  net  ot  certain  budget  presentation  adjustments),  ot  which  $141,500,000,000  is  tor  current  action  by  Congress 
andl$73. 100.000. 000  would  become  available  under  permanent  law. 

•  Includes  committee  reported  amounts  lor  Transportation  bill  (subject  to  floor  action).  $6,445,069,000  of  this  figure  would  count 
against  the  'not  less  than  $10,000,000,000  cut  pending  in  the  tax  bill ;  the  $6,445,069,000  figure  includes  $2,685,000,000  of  participation 
sales  authorization  reduction  and  $126,500,000  (committee  bill,  $256,000,000)  stricken  on  floor  point  of  order  on  State-JustKe  bilL 


Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  two  words. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  has  just  reported,  this 
Is  the  usual  continuing  resolution  made 
necessary  because  we  have  not  completed 
action  in  the  Congress,  and  there  have 
not  been  signed  into  law  yet  all  of  the 
appropriation  bills  that  will  be  required 
to  provide  the  funds  for  the  continued 
operation  of  the  Government  in  the  30 
days  of  the  new  fiscal  year  which  will 
begin  July  1  next. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  chairman  of 
the  full  Committee  on  Appropriations 
might  not  wish  to  say  this  himself,  be- 
cause he  is  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, but  I  can  say  on  his  behalf  and  on 
behalf  of  the  committee  that  we  do  not 
feel  the  Appropriations  Committee  is  re- 
sponsible for  this  problem. 

This  House  has  already  completed  ac- 
tion on  eight  regular  appropriation  bills 
coming  out  of  our  committee  so  far  this 
calendar  year.  The  House  has  completed 
action  on  two  supplemental  bills  reported 
by  our  committee — an  urgent  supple- 
mental which  has  been  in  conference  for 
many  weeks  now  and  the  second  supple- 
mental bill  which  cleared  this  House 
several  weeks  ago  and  only  cleared  the 
other  body  yesterday.  The  Committee  on 
Appropriations  has  been  diligent  and  on 
target  all  year.  And  with  respect  to  the 
four  remaining  regular  bills  we  are  ready 
to  mark  those  up  and  report  them  to  the 
House,  but  they  are  being  delayed  be- 


cause of  circumstances  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
The  four  remaining  bills,  excluding  the 
DOT  bill  which  cleared  the  committee 
today  and  which  will  be  on  the  floor  next 
Tuesday,  are:  District  of  Columbia,  De- 
partment of  Defense,  foreign  aid,  mili- 
tary construction,  and,  of  course,  there 
will  be  a  final  supplemental. 

But  the  record  will  show  that  eight  of 
the  regular  appropriation  bills  and  two 
supplemental  bills  have  already  cleared 
the  House  and  by  next  Tuesday  the  score 
will  be  nine  out  of  the  13  regular  bills 
have  cleared  this  House,  leaving  only 
four  to  go. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
I  support  this  continuing  resolution.  It 
runs  only  until  July  31.  It  does  not  affect 
or  make  any  change  in  the  bills  that  have 
already  cleared  this  House,  because  the 
spending  limitations  fixed  in  those  bills 
are  not  changed  by  the  resolution.  The 
continuing  resolution  merely  permits  the 
expenditure  of  the  funds  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  bills  that  have 
already  cleared  the  House  and,  as  I  said 
before,  that  is  eight. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations  cleared  the  ninth  bill  this 
morning,  which  is  a  bill  providing  the 
appropriations  for  the  Etepartment  of 
Transportation.  That  bill  will  be  on  the 
floor  next  Tuesday.  When  it  is  cleared, 
we  will  then  have  only  four  regular  bills 
to  be  approved. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  few  things  about 
the  general  situation  which  confronts 
the  House.  Members  should  be  made 
aware  of  exactly  where  we  stand  with  re- 


spect to  appropriations  and  spending 
cuts  so  as  to  estimate  our  chances  of 
meeting  the  goals  the  Congress  assumed 
in  adopting  the  tax  bill  and  spending 
limitation  which  was  enacted  by  the 
Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of 
1968. 

As  I  see  it,  there  are  two  goals  Congress 
set  for  itself  imder  that  legislation: 
First,  to  reduce  new  obligational  author- 
ity by  $10  billion;  and  second,  to  reduce 
spending  by  $6  billion.  Before  the  action 
of  the  House  yesterday  on  the  Labor- 
HEW  appropriation  bill,  new  obligational 
authority  had  been  reduced  $6.3  billion 
below  the  budget,  leaving  only  about  $3.7 
billion  to  go  in  order  to  reach  that  $10 
billion  goal.  But  the  action  of  the  House 
yesterday  forced  a  retreat.  That  action 
restored  $195  million  of  the  NO  A  that 
had  previously  been  cut  on  the  8  regular 
bills.  So,  we  go  down  from  $6.3  billion 
In  aggregate  cuts  to  $6.1  billion. 

Today's  action  of  the  full  committee 
on  the  Department  of  Transportation 
bill  will,  however,  put  us  back  up  even 
with  where  we  were  before  the  action  of 
yesterday,  and  slightly  in  advance  of 
that  position,  because  that  bill  recom- 
mends cuts  of  $267  million  and  when  we 
take  that  into  consideration  you  will  see 
that  NOA  cuts  are  back  up  to  $6.4  bil- 
lion, including  those  in  the  DOT  bill  and 
assuming  the  House  follows  the  recom- 
mendations of  its  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations next  Tuesday. 

The  SPELAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  has  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Jonas  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  four 
regular  bills  left  Involve  $84,271  million 
of  budget  requests  and  that  includes  $1.5 
billion  on  the  wrapup  supplemental :  the 
District  of  Columbia  bill  in  the  amount 
of  $177  million,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense bill  in  the  amount  of  $77  billion, 
foreign  aid  in  the  amount  of  $3.4  billion, 
and  military  construction  in  the  amount 
of  $2,051  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  reach  the  $10 
billion  cut  in  NOA  we,  therefore,  have  to 
cut  out  of  the  remaining  $84,271  million 
to  be  considered  another  $3,556  million. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  can  do 
that  if  we  make  up  our  minds  to  do  it, 
because  we  have  attained  a  reduction 
in  NOA,  assuming  the  action  of  the 
committee  of  today  will  be  approved 
next  week  on  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation bill,  of  $6.4  billion  out  of  $57 
billion. 

We  will  have  to  cut  an  additional  $3.5 
billion  out  of  the  $84  billion  yet  to  be 
considered,  but  of  course  $77  billion  of 
this  is  for  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Turning  to  spending,  let  us  .see  what 
we  have  done  so  far  toward  hitting  the 
goal  of  $6  billion  in  spending  cuts. 

Out  of  the  nine  regular  bills  that  have 
passed  the  House,  or  will  have  c>assed  if 
the  House  approves  the  Department  of 
Transportation  bill  next  week,  spending 
cuts  aggregating  $2.2  billion  will  have 
been  made  in  this  House,  leaving  $3.8 
billion  to  be  cut  in  spending  out  of  the 
remaining  $84  billion  yet  to  be  consid- 
ered, if  we  are  to  reach  that  $6  billion 
.spending  reduction  goal. 
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Ab  the  distinguished  chainnan  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  said, 
when  he  had  the  conference  report  on 
the  floor  recently,  the  House  and  the 
Congress  ou?ht  to  make  these  cuts.  We 
ought  to  make  these  reductions.  We 
should  not  leave  It  to  the  President  to 
make  them. 

But  we  have  our  work  cut  out  ahead 
of  us.  and  it  will  be  a  tough  job  to  cut 
$3.8  billion  In  spending  out  of  the  re- 
maining four  bills,  and  the  wrap-up 
supplemental.  We  can  do  It.  I  believe 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  will 
make  the  recommendations,  but  we  can- 
not force  the  House  to  accept  them. 

By  restoring  $194.7  of  the  NOA  cuts 
the  committee  had  made,  the  House 
took  a  backward  step  yesterday.  It  is 
going  to  take  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
the  House,  and  of  all  Members  who  feel 
that  Congress  should  accept  the  respon- 
sibility it  assimied  last  week.  If  we  will 
all  Just  cooperate  with  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  we  can  attain  this 
goal  and  make  the  necessary  reductions 
right  here  in  Congress  where  they  ought 
to  be  made. 

Mr  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  asked 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  to 
yield  to  ask  him.  as  well  as  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  to  answer  a  question 
if  I  may  propound  a  question. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  will  be  happy  to  have  the 
distinguished  chairman  propound  his 
question. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  Informed  me  that 
he  understood  the  intent  of  Congress  as 
to  the  limitation  in  title  n  of  the  Rev- 
enue and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of 
1968.  and  the  apportionment  require- 
ments of  the  Antideflciency  Act,  that  he 
would  enforce  the  provisions  in  this 
manner.  Is  the  purpose  of  the  provision 
in  the  bill  relating  to  the  Revenue  and 
Expenditure  Control  Act  intended  to  re- 
quire the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  to  take  into  account  the  limita- 
tion in  title  n  of  the  act  in  the  period  the 
continuing  resolution  is  effective  in  the 
same  manner  as  he  said  he  would  after 
the  appropriations  are  passed? 

Mr.  JONAS.  Answering  for  myself — 
and  then  I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  fMr.  Mahon! — it  is  my  in- 
tention that  he  do  that,  and  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  that  he  do 
exactly  that.  We  tried  to  make  that  clear 
in  section  103  and  in  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  this  resolution. 

Now  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Mahon]. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  that  in  my  opin- 
ion the  very  definite  answer  to  his  ques- 
tion Is  "yes." 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  both 
gentlemen. 

Mr.  JONAS.  May  I  say  in  addition  to 
that  that  we  have  a  very  good  hold  on 
the  Director,  and  on  the  administration, 
In  that  this  continuing  resolution  will  ex- 
pire July  31. 1  am  going  to  suggest  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 


tee on  Appropriations  that  if  a  renewal  of 
this  continuing  resolution  becomes  neces- 
sary, before  we  bring  another  resolution 
to  the  floor  we  have  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  before  the  commit- 
tee, and  have  him  Inform  us  of  the  ac- 
tions he  has  taken  under  the  apportion- 
ment requirements  of  the  statute. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  joint  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table,  

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr,  MAHON.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  renew  my 
request  that  Members  may  have  permis- 
sion to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks 
and  include  pertinent  extracts  and  tables 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  in  connection 
with  the  House  joint  resolution  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  INTERIOR  AND 
RELATED  AGENCIES  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS, 1969 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take 
from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R, 
17354)  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  related 
agencies  for  the  flscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1969.  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  dis- 
agree to  the  Senate  amendments,  and 
agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate,  

The  SPEAKE31.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees:  Mrs. 
Hansen  of  Washington.  Messrs.  Kir  wan. 
Marsh,  Plynt,  Joelson,  Mahon,  Reifel, 
McDade,  Harrison,  and  Jonas. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
BANKING  AND  CURRENCY  TO  SIT 
DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanlmoiis  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  may  sit  dur- 
ing general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER,  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPOSAL  FROM  NATIONAL  AND 
SUPPLEMENTAL  STOCKPILES  OP 
BERYL   ORE 

Mr,  PHILBIN,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  fHR.  14367),  to 
authorize  the  disposal  of  beryl  ore  from 
the  national  stockpile  and  the  supple- 
mental stockpile,  with  a  Senate  amend- 
ment thereto,  and  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUI. 


The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Page  1,  Une  4,  strike  out  "by  negotiation 
or  otherwise,"  and  insert  "by  public  adver- 
tising for  bids  and  sale  to  the  highest  re- 
spKjnslble  bidder,". 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr,  PHILBIN,  Mr,  Speaker,  on  Decem- 
ber 14, 1967,  the  House  passed  H,R,  14367, 
a  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal  of  approx- 
imately 9.888  short  tons  of  beryl  ore  now 
held  in  the  national  and  supplemental 
stockpiles. 

The  bill  that  passed  the  House  con- 
tained the  usual  provisions  permitting 
flexibility  to  the  Administrator  of  the 
General  Services  Administration  to  dis- 
pose of  this  metal.  Permitting  this  flex- 
ibility has  allowed  an  orderly  disposal  of 
the  stockpile  surpluses  and  has  made  pos- 
sible the  sale  and  disposition  with  due 
regard  to  the  protection  of  the  United 
States  against  avoidable  loss  and  the  pro- 
tection of  producers,  processors,  and  con- 
sumers against  avoidable  disruption  of 
their  usual  markets  in  accordance  with 
the  basic  provisions  of  the  Stockpile  Act, 

When  the  bill  reached  the  Senate  floor 
on  April  26.  1968,  it  was  amended  to  re- 
quire the  sale  to  be  made  by  sealed-bid 
basis  only  to  responsible  bidders. 

In  their  disposal  sales  of  approximately 
S3  billion,  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration has  normally  viewed  comjjeti- 
tive  selling  methods,  including  sealed- 
bid  sales,  as  the  most  efliclent  means  of 
carrying  out  the  intent  of  the  Stockpile 
Act.  There  are  circumstances,  however, 
when  such  a  procedure  would  run  con- 
trary  to  Its  legal  mandate  to  avoid  a  dis- 
ruption of  the  market. 

When  these  situations  present  them- 
selves. General  Services  Administration 
adjusts  Its  selling  methods  accordingly. 
This  was  true  In  the  disposal  of  alumi- 
num. The  procedure  was  woriced  out  with 
the  aluminum  Industry  to  absorb  into 
the  normal  market  channels  over  a  peri- 
od of  years  some  million  tons  of  alumi- 
num. The  alternative  to  this  would  have 
been  for  GSA  to  dispose  of  this  com- 
modity in  relatively  small  amounts  as  the 
consumer  market  pei-mitted.  Tills  would 
have  involved,  of  course,  a  tremendous 
administrative  expense  over  a  much 
longer  period  of  years. 

So,  gentlemen,  you  can  see  that  sales 
of  the  various  commodities  in  the  stock- 
pile require  individual  consideration  and 
we  should  not  be  bound  by  any  precedent 
as  to  the  method  of  sale.  To  require  an 
Inflexible  method  of  sale  would,  in  itself, 
thwart  the  very  nature  of  the  basic  laws 
which  require  sales  to  be  made  without 
market  disruption. 

As  I  have  said  earlier,  the  GSA  has 
normally  viewed  the  competitive  selling 
method  as  the  most  efficient  means  of 
carrying  out  their  responsibilities,  and 
they  expect  to  do  so  in  the  case  of  beryl 
ore.  And  at  this  point,  I  must  say  that 
beryl  ore  is  needed  badly  by  those  hold- 
ing contracts  for  some  of  our  more  im- 
portant missiles  and  the  release  of  this 
material  is  absolutely  essential  for  our 
national  defense  purposes. 

Our  committee  feels  that  we  should  be 
very  careful  not  to  establish  a  precedent 
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which  might  impair  needed  flexibility  in 
the  disposal  program  and  possibly  be  dis- 
ruptive in  its  effects  on  the  markets. 
Therefore,  I  strongly  recommend  that  we 
send  this  back  to  the  Senate  in  the  hope 
that  the  bill  can  be  passed. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
be  permitted  to  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  subject  of  H.R.  14367, 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDMENT      OF      THE      DEFENSE 
PRODUCTION    ACT    OF    1950 

Mr.  PATMAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H,R,  17268)  to 
amend  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950,  and  for  other  purposes,  with  Sen- 
ate amendments  thereto,  and  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendments. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  1,  strike  out  all  after  line  5  over  to 
and  Including  line  10  on  page  2  and  Insert: 

"Sec,  2,  Section  712(e)  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  '$85,000'  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
••100,000'." 

Page  2,  after  line  10.  Insert: 

"Sec.  3.  Title  VII  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"  'Sec.  718.  The  Comptroller  General,  In 
cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
sball  undertake  a  study  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  applying  uniform  cost  account- 
ing standards  to  be  used  in  all  negotiated 
prime  contract  and  subcontract  defense  pro- 
curements of  (100.000  or  more.  In  carrying 
out  such  study  the  Comptroller  General  shall 
consult  with  representatives  of  the  account- 
ing profession  and  with  representatives  of 
that  segment  of  American  industry  which  Is 
actively  engaged  In  defense  contracting.  The 
results  of  such  study  shall  be  reported  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  and 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date,  but  in  no  event 
later  than  eighteen  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section.'  " 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr,  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  will  the  gentleman  ex- 
plain the  Senate  amendments  in  a  little 
more  detail  than  the  Clerk  simply  read- 
ing them  by  title? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes.  I  shall  be  very  glad 
to. 

Mr.  HALL.  I. yield  to  the  gentleman  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  other 
body  amended  the  House-passed  Defense 
Production  Act  in  two  respects:  first,  to 
provide  an  increase  in  the  authorization 
of  funds  for  the  Joint  Committee  on  De- 
fense Production  from  $85,000  to  $100,- 
000.  This  increase  was  necessitated  by  the 
recent  pay  raise.  This  amendment  passed 
the  other  body  without  dissent.  Second, 
Members   will   recall   that   the   House- 


passed  Defense  Production  Act  called  for 
the  Comptroller  General  to  develop  uni- 
form accounting  standards  to  be  applied 
to  all  negotiated  prime  contract  and  sub- 
contract defense  procurements  in  excess 
of  $100,000.  Under  the  House-passed  lan- 
guage they  are  supposed  to  develop  iml- 
form  accounting  standards  and  make 
recommendations  on  the  promulgation  of 
such  standards  within  1  year.  The  Senate 
amendment  on  this  subject  called  for  the 
Comptroller  General,  in  coojieratlon  with 
other  agencies  of  Government,  industi-y, 
and  representatives  of  the  accounting 
profession,  to  undertake  a  study  to  deter- 
mine the  feasibility  of  developing  stand- 
ards for  negotiated  defense  contracts,  and 
within  18  months  the  GAO  is  required  to 
report  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  and  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee of  both  bodies. 

Mr.  HALL,  Mr,  Speaker,  if  I  imder- 
stand  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas  correctly,  this  simply  lengthens  the 
time  by  18  months,  but  in  addition  to 
that  the  study  will  determine  the  feasi- 
bility rather  than  mandatorily  develop 
the  guidelines  in  the  GAO,  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  correct.  Also  it 
provides  that  industry  will  be  conferred 
with,  and  representatives  of  the  ac- 
counting profession,  in  addition  to  the 
Government. 

Mr,  HALL,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  think  the 
last  comment  Is  very  salutary  and  ap- 
propriate, 

I  really  find  no  objection  to  the  exten- 
sion of  time  and  the  slight  increase  of 
funds, 

Mr,  Speaker,  was  the  action  of  the 
Senate  germane  to  the  House-passed  res- 
olution? 

Mr,  PATMAN.  It  was  germane  and 
unanimous. 

Mr,  HALL,  I  am  not  interested  in 
whether  the  other  body  was  imanlmous 
or  not,  Mr,  Speaker,  but  were  there  not 
some  legislative  restrictions  as  this  bill 
left  the  House,  based  on  points  of  order 
and  matters  that  were  germane  to  the 
House  bill? 

Mr,  PATMAN.  None,  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman, 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the 
explanation,  I  believe  this  bill  should 
pass.  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  ob- 
jection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Tex- 
as? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  the  minority  be- 
lieves the  recommendations  made  by  the 
Senate  are  acceptable  and  urges  passage. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred In. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

TO  AMEND  THE  NATIONAL  SCIENCE 
FOUNDATION  ACT  OP  1950 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  5404) 
to  amend  the  National  Science  Founda- 


tion Act  of  1950  to  make  changes  and 
improvements  in  the  organization  and 
operation  of  the  Foundation,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  2.  after  line  12.  Insert: 

"'(4)  to  foster  and  support  the  develop- 
ment and  use  of  computer  and  other  scien- 
tific methods  and  technologies,  primarily  for 
research  and  education  In  the  sciences;". 

Page  2,  line  13,  strike  out  "  "(4) "  and  In.sert 
"•(5)". 

P.ige  2,  line  26,  strike  out  "'(5)"  and  In- 
sert "  '(6)". 

Page  3.  line  8,  strike  out  "'(6)"  and  in- 
sert "  '(7)". 

Page  3.  line  12,  .strike  out  "Institution." 
and  insert  "institution  and  appropriate". 

Page  3.  line  13,  strike  out  "and  private 
contractor". 

Page  3.  strike  out  lines  17  to  23.  inclusive, 
and  Insert: 

"■(b)  The  Foundation  is  authorized  to 
Initiate  and  support  .specific  scientific  activ- 
ities In  connection  with  matters  relating  to 
international  cooperation  or  national  secu- 
rity by  making  contracts  or  other  arrange- 
ments (including  t;rants.  loans,  and  other 
forms  of  assistance)  for  the  conduct  of  such 
scientific  activities.  Such  activities  when  Ini- 
tiated or  supported  pursuant  to  requests 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  ,'^haU  he  financed  solely 
from  funds  transferred  to  the  Foundation  by 
the  requesting  Secretary  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 15(g),  and  any  such  activities  shall  be 
unclassified  and  »hall  be  identified  by  the 
Foundation  as  being  undertaken  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  apj)ropri.ite  Secretary." 

Page  4,  line  12,  after  "Board"  insert  "and 
the  Director". 

Page  5,  lines  10  and  11,  .strike  out  "and  be 
responsible  for". 

Page  5,  line  19,  after  "education."  insert 
"research  management.". 

Page  6.  line  4,  after  "Colleges."  Insert  "the 
Association  of  State  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities,". 

Page  8,  line  9,  strike  out  "14"  and  Insert 
"15". 

Page  9,  strike  out  all  after  line  23  over 
to  and  Including  line  8  on  page  10  and  Insert: 

"'(e)  The  Director  shall  not  make  any 
contract,  grant,  or  other  arrangement  pur- 
suant to  section  11(c)  without  the  prior 
approval  of  the  Board,  except  that  a  grant, 
contract,  or  other  arrangement  involving  a 
total  commitment  of  less  than  $2,000,000. 
or  less  than  $500,000  In  any  one  year,  or  a 
commitment  of  such  lesser  amount  or 
amounts  and  subject  to  such  other  condi- 
tions as  the  Board  In  Its  discretion  may  from 
time  to  time  determine  to  be  appropriate  and 
publish  In  the  Federal  Register,  may  be 
made  If  such  action  Is  taken  pursuant  to 
the  terms  and  conditions  set  forth  by  the 
Board,  and  If  each  such  action  Is  reported 
to  the  Board  at  the  Board  meeting  next  fol- 
lowing such  action.'  " 

Page  13,  strike  out  lines  21  and  22. 

Page  13.  line  23.  strike  out  "(2)"  and  Insert 
"(1)". 

Page  14,  Une  1,  strike  out  "(3)"  and  Insert 
"(2)". 

Page  15.  after  Une  19,  Insert: 

"(d)  Section  11  of  such  Act  Is  further 
demanded  by  striking  out  the  word  'and'  at 
the  end  of  clause  (h),  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  clause  (1)  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  word 
■and',  and  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof 
a  new  clause  as  follows : 

"'(J)  to  arrange  with  and  reimburse  the 
heads  of  other  Federal  agencies  for  the  per- 
formance of  any  activity  which  the  Founda- 
tion Is  authorized  to  conduct.' " 
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Pkge  16,  strlk*  out  line*  1  and  3,  and 
Inaert: 

"Sec.  11.  Kffeetlv«  S«|>t«inlMr  1.  1008— 

"(1)  seoUon  14  of  tbe  National  Sdeoce 
Foundation  Act  of  19S0  U  repealed,  and  not- 
wltliatandlng  the  proTlAlona  of  tbe  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Act,  until  such  date  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3(a)(9)  of  suoh  Act  of 
i960  shall  remain  In  effecrt  for  the  purposes 
of  such  section  14:  and 

"(3)  sections  16,  18.  and  17  ot  such  Act. 
and  all  references  thereto  In  such  Act,  are 
redesignated  as  sections  14,  16,  and  16. 
respectively." 

Page  16.  line  4,  strike  out  "redesignated  as 
section  14  and  Is". 

Page  15.  line  7.  strike  out  "14"  and  Insert 
"16". 

Page  17,  line  26,  strike  out  "Sections  16  and 
17"  and  Insert  'Section  16". 

Page  18.  Une  1,  strike  out  aU  after  "1960" 
down  CO  and  Including  "16"  In  Une  3. 

Page  18.  line  5.  strike  out  "the  section  re- 
designated as  section  16"  and  Insert  "tuch, 
section." 

Page  18.  line  7,  strike  out  "14"  and  Insert 
"15" 

Page  18.  after  line  7.  Insert: 

"Sxc.  14.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  17  of 
the  National  .Science  Foundation  Act  of  1060 
Is  amended  to jread  as  follows : 

"(a)  To  enable  the  Foundation  to  carry  out 
Its  powers  and  duties,  there  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Founda- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969. 
the  sum  of  $526.600.000:  but  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1970,  and  each  sub- 
sequent fiscal  year,  only  such  sums  may  be 
appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  hereafter 
authorize  by  law.  Sums  authorized  by  this 
subsection  shall  be  in  addition  to  sums  au- 
thorized by  section  201(b)  (1)  of  the  Marine 
Resources  and  Engineering  Development  Act 
of  1966.- 

Page  18.  line  8.  strike  out  "14."  and  Insert 
"15". 

Page  19,  line  4,  strike  out  "16."  and  Insert 
"16" 

The  SPELAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  nght  to  object,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  minority  on  the 
Committee  on  Scienw  and  Astronautics 
do  agree  with  the  Senate  amendments 
and  have  no  objection  to  this  procedure. 

Mr.   MILLER  of   California.   That  is 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Is  it  the  in- 
tent of  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
to  insert  in  the  Record  a  detailed  ex- 
planation of  the  Senate  amendments? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Yes.  I  will 
insert  that  at  this  point: 

H.R.  5404  amending  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  Act  passed  the  House 
on  April  12,  1967,  on  a  rollcall  vote  of 
391  to  22.  The  bill  makes  a  number  of 
improvements  in  the  organization  and 
operation  of  the  Foundation,  and  cul- 
minates an  extensive  study  of  the  Foun- 
dation which  the  committee  began  in  the 
fall  of  1964. 

For  the  most  r>art.  the  Senate  adopted 
the  House  bill.  However,  it  did  make  a 
number  of  changes,  most  of  which 
merely  clarify  the  role  and  responsibil- 
ities of  the  National  Science  Board  and 
the  Director  of  the  Foundation. 

The  most  significant  of  the  Senate 
amendments  occurs  in  section  17 — page 
20  of  the  bill — whereby  the  Senate  pro- 
vides for  annual  authorization  of  funds 
for  the  Foundation. 

In  view  of  the  new  applied  research 
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responsibilities  of  the  Foimdatlon  and 
the  other  changes  made  by  this  bill.  I  be- 
lieve annual  authorization  is  necessary 
in  order  to  provide  an  Indepth  review 
of  the  Foundation's  programs. 

I  would  also  emphasize  that  although 
this  bill  authorizes  certain  new  functions, 
it  is  not  an  appropriation  bill  and  it  does 
not  appropriate  any  additional  money. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  the  chairman  of  the  committee  at 
this  point  in  brief  terms  explain  what 
the  Senate  amendments  do? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  The  Sen- 
ate amendments  are  procedural.  The 
only  amendment  that  Is  Important  is, 
this  will  set  up  authorization  for  the 
National  Science  Foundation  and  will 
give  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  the  right  to  review  annual 
requests  for  authorization  legislation, 
something  which  the  committee  has  long 
felt  should  be  done. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  In  other 
words,  on  an  annual  basis,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  will 
consider  the  program  of  the  agency? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  And  it  will 
report  a  bill  on  an  annual  authorization 
basis  each  session  of  Congress? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  That  is 
corrpct 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Will  this  be 
by  line  item  or  total  dollar  amount? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  presume 
it  will  be  by  line  item. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  May  I  ask  one 
other  question.  The  annual  authoriza- 
tion requirement  does.  I  think,  give  to 
the  legislative  committee  new  responsi- 
bility, but  with  that  new  responsibility 
comes  the  need  and  necessity  for  prompt 
action  on  the  annual  program  of  the 
agency. 

Can  we  have  the  assurance  of  the 
committee  that  the  annual  authoriza- 
tion legislation  will  be  handled  promptly 
at  the  beginning  of  each  session? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  can  give 
that  assurance.  It  will  be  handled  with 
the  greatest  of  facility  we  can  give  it. 
We  do  have  the  authorization  bill  for  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration. I  have  not  decided  yet  just 
what  procedure  we  will  follow,  but  I  am 
imder  the  impression  we  will  appoint  a 
subcommittee  to  handle  this  new  au- 
thorization legislation,  so  that  they  can 
be  handled  within  the  same  time  frame 
and  brought  to  the  floor  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  withdraw  my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


COLLECTION.  COMPILATION.  CRITI- 
CAL EVALUATION.  PUBLICATION, 
AND  SALE  OF  STANDARD  REFER- 
ENCE DATA 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 


the  Speaker's  desk  the  bUl  (HJl.  6279) 
to  provide  for  the  collection,  compila- 
tion, critical  evaluation,  publication,  and 
sale  of  standard  reference  data,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

The  Cleric  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  4,  line  7,  strike  out  "1968."  and  in- 
sert "1969." 

Page  4,  Une  9,  strike  out  "1968"  and  in- 
sert "1969". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object — and  I  do 
not  intend  to  object — it  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  minority  members  of 
the  committee  do  agree  to  the  Senate 
amendments  and  have  no  objection  to 
the  procedure  the  chairman  is  taking. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, if  the  gentleman  will  jrleld,  that  is 
correct.  We  have  consulted  with  them. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Will  the 
chairman  insert  in  the  Record  an  ex- 
planation of  the  Senate  amendment? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  shall  be 
happy  to. 

The  standard  reference  data  bill  was 
passed  by  the  House  on  August  14.  1967. 
on  a  rollcall  vote  of  319  to  2,  and  the 
bill  authorized  a  $1.86  million  program 
in  fiscal  year  1968. 

A  year  has  passed  since  the  House  ac- 
tion and  the  fiscal  year  is  now  almost 
at  an  end.  Therefore,  the  Senate  amend- 
ed the  House  bill  by  substituting  fiscal 
year  1969  for  fiscal  year  1968,  and  it 
authorizes  the  same  $1.86  million  in  fis- 
cal year  1969. 

I  might  add  that  the  President's 
budget  request  for  the  standard  data 
program  in  fiscal  year  1969  was  $2.7  mil- 
lion. Consequently,  by  adopting  this  bill 
today  we  are  reducing  the  program  al- 
most a  million  dollars  from  the  amoimt 
requested. 

DlrrCRCNCES   BETWEEN    H.R.    5404    AS    PASSED    BT 
THE  HOUSE  AND  AS  REPORTED  BT  THE  SENATE 

coMMrrrEE  on  lasor  and  pitblic  welfare 

The  Senate  version  differs  from  the 
bill  as  passed  by  the  House  in  the  follow- 
ing respects: 

First.  The  Senate  adds  a  new  section 
3(a)(4)  authorizing  NSF  to  foster  and 
support  the  development  and  use  of  com- 
puters and  other  scientific  methods  and 
technologies,  primarily  for  research  and 
education  in  the  sciences. 

Second.  In  section  3(a)(6) — 3(a)(7) 
of  the  Senate  bill — the  NSF  is  required 
to  maintain  a  program  to  determine  the 
total  amount  of  money  for  research  re- 
ceived by  each  educational  institution, 
nonprofit  organization,  and  private  con- 
tractor in  the  United  States.  The  Senate 
version  differs  in  that  only  amounts  re- 
ceived by  educational  institutions  and 
appropriate  nonprofit  organizations  need 
be  determined. 

Tliird.  In  section  3<bi  the  Senate  bill 
differs  from  HJl.  5404 — passed  by  the 
House — by  requiring  that  when  the  NSF 
supports  scientific  activities  relating  to 
international  cooperation  or  national  se- 
curity at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  or  Defense,  such  activities  shall  be 
unclassified,  funded  solely  by  the  re- 
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questing  Secretary,  and  shall  be  identi- 
fied as  to  the  requesting  Secretary.  The 
Senate  bill  also  authorizes  the  NSF  to 
undertake  at  its  own  initiative,  support 
of  activities  relating  to  international  co- 
operation or  national  security.  H.R.  5404 
as  passed  by  the  House  merely  authorizes 
NSF  to  support  such  activities  at  the 
request  of  either  Secretary. 

Fourth.  In  section  3(d),  H.R.  5404 — as 
passed  by  the  House — provides  that  the 
Board  shall  recommend  and  encourage 
the  pursuit  of  national  policies  for  the 
promotion  of  basic  research  and  educa- 
tion in  the  sciences.  The  Senate  version 
states  that  the  Board  and  the  Director 
shall  perform  this  function. 

Fifth.  In  section  4(c» .  the  Senate  adds 
"research  management"  as  a  field  from 
which  Board  members  may  be  drawn 
and  adds  the  Association  of  State  Col- 
leges and  Universities  as  an  organiza- 
tion which  may  recommend  to  the  Pres- 
ident nominees  for  Board  membership. 

Sixth.  In  section  5(e),  H.R.  5404  as 
passed  by  the  House  provides  that  the 
Director  shall  not  make  any  grant,  con- 
tract, or  other  arrangement  without  the 
prior  approval  of  the  Board  if  such 
award  involves  a  new  type  of  program, 
or  a  total  commitment  of  over  $2,000,000, 
or  over  $500,000  in  any  1  year,  or  a  com- 
mitment of  such  other  amount  or 
amounts  and  subject  to  such  other  con- 
ditions as  the  Board  shall  determine  and 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register. 

The  Senate  bill  provides  that  the  Di- 
rector shall  not  make  any  award  with- 
out prior  Board  approval,  except  that  an 
award  involving  less  than  $2,000,000  or 
less  than  $500,000  in  a  year  may  be  made 
pursuant  to  terms  and  conditions  set 
forth  by  the  Board,  provided  that  each 
such  award  is  reported  to  the  Board  at 
the  next  meeting.  The  Board  may 
lower — but  not  raise — these  dollar  lim- 
itations by  publishing  such  lower  limi- 
tations in  the  Federal  Register. 

Seventh.  The  Senate  adds  a  new  sec- 
tion 11  (J)  of  the  act  which  authorizes 
the  Foundation  to  arrange  with  and  re- 
imburse the  heads  of  other  Federal 
agencies  for  the  performance  of  any 
activity  which  NSF  is  authorized  to  con- 
duct. 

Eighth.  Both  versions  of  H.R.  5404 
abolish  the  NSF's  weather  modification 
authorization  in  present  section  14,  and 
also  delete  section  3(a)  (9)  on  the  same 
subject.  However,  the  Senate  provides 
that  these  deletions  shall  not  occur  until 
September  1.  1968.  while  the  House  ac- 
tion makes  them  effective  upon  passage 
of  the  bill. 

Ninth.  The  House  bill  continues  the 
permanent  appropriation  authorization 
in  present  section  17.  The  Senate  would 
substitute  in  section  17  a  requirement  for 
appropriation  authorizations,  and  au- 
thorizes for  fiscal  year  1969  the  sum  of 
8525,000,000. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  withdraw  my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PROVl£)INO  FOR  FURTHER  EX- 
PENSES OP  CONDUCTING  STUDIES 
AND  INVESTIGATIONS  AUTHOR- 
IZED BY  HOUSE  RESOLUTION 
179,  COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration, I  submit  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  No.  1591)  on  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  1196)  providing  for  further  expenses 
of  conducting  studies  and  investigations 
authorized  by  House  Resolution  179,  and 
ask  for  immediate  consideration  of  the 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  1196 

Resolved,  That  for  the  further  expenses  of 
conducting  the  studies  and  Investigations 
authorized  by  H.  Res.  179.  Ninetieth  Con- 
gress, incurred  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee, 
not  to  exceed  $75,000.  including  expenditures 
for  the  employment  of  experts,  clerical,  sten- 
ographic, and  other  assistance,  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  on 
vouchers  authorized  by  such  committee  or 
subcommittee,  signed  by  tbe  chairman  of  the 
committee,  and  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
tures in  connection  with  the  study  o'  Inves- 
tigation of  any  subject  which  is  being  in- 
vestigated for  the  same  purpose  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  House,  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  shall 
furnish  the  Conunlttee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration Information  with  respect  to  any  study 
or  Investigation  intended  to  be  financed  from 
such  funds. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1,  line  5,  delete  "$75,000"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$60,000". 
On  page  2,  line  7,  add  the  following: 
"Sec.  3.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  under  existing  law." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

TO  PROVIDE  FUNDS  FOR  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. I  submit  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  No.  1592)  on  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  1198)  to  provide  funds  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  and  ask  for  im- 
mediate consideration  of  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  1198 

Resolved.  That,  effective  June  1,  1968,  the 
further  expenses  of  conducting  the  studies 
and  investigations  authorized  by  H.  Res.  83, 
Ninetieth  Congress,  incurred  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by 
subcommittee,  not  to  exceed  an  additional 
$50,000,  Including  expenditures  for  the  em- 
ployment of  accountants,  experts,  investiga- 
tors, attorneys,  and  clerical,  stenographic, 
and  other  assistants,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  House,  on  vouchers 
authorized  by  such  committee,  signed  by  the 
chairman  of  such  committee,  and  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

Sec.  2.  The  official  committee  reporters  may 


be  used  at  all  hearings,  if  not  otherwise  of- 
ficially engaged. 

Sec.  3.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture In  connection  with  the  study  or  Investi- 
gation of  any  subject  which  is  being  investi- 
gated for  the  same  purpose  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  House,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  shall  furnish 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration  In- 
formation with  respect  to  any  study  or  In- 
vestigation Intended  to  be  financed  from 
such  funds. 

Sec.  4.  Ftmds  authorized  by  this  resolution 
shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations 
established  by  tbe  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration under  existing  law. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  line  5,  delete  "$50,000"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "940.000". 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  tun  very  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  have  a  question,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Both  of  these  resolutions.  House 
Resolution  1196  and  House  Resolution 
1198,  refer  to  funds  being  paid  by  the 
committees — and  I  find  no  objection 
thereto — "out  of  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House."  Are  these  not  the  same 
fimds  that  we  had  to  pass  a  special  reso- 
lution for  on  yesterday,  allowing  them 
to  borrow  about  $2.5  million  in  order  to 
pay  for  the  clerk  hire  of  the  House? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  What  we  did  last  night 
was  out  of  the  contingent  funds,  and  this 
money  will  come  out  of  the  contingent 
funds.  This  is  the  usual  procedure. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  know  it  is  the  usual  pro- 
cedure, but  that  is  not  the  answer  to  my 
question,  and  maybe  one  should  not  ex- 
pect it,  but  if  the  gentlemiui's  statement 
is  correct  that  it  is  the  same  fund,  it  is  in 
pretty  bad  shape.  So  how  can  we  vote 
this  additional  money,  even  though  the 
committee  did  a  good  job  of  paring  down 
the  committee  requests,  if  the  fund  is 
"busted,"  without  borrowing  more? 

Mr.  FTtlEDEL.  Then,  it  will  be  put  in 
in  a  supplemental  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  HALL.  But  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill  is  not  yet  law. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  And  there  is  no  indication 
that  it  may  be  law  before  the  using  com- 
mittees will  need  to  begin  to  use  these 
funds  in  part,  according  to  the  statement 
in  the  bills.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  That  is  correct.  They 
have  t)een  using  the  money  and  this 
money  is  to  sustain  them  for  the  rest  of 
the  year. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  will  be  glad  to  >1eld  to 
gentleman  from  Cahfornia  if  he  can 
clear  up  whether  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House  is  the  same  as  that  which  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  uses  to  pay  the  em- 
ployees of  the  House. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  The  contingency 
fund  had  a  balance  in  it  and,  because  the 
payroll  had  to  be  paid,  they  borrowed 
from  the  contingency  fund  to  pay  the 
payroll  until  the  second  supplemental 
was  passed,  but  this  is  the  same  fund. 
However,  it  has  a  balance  in  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  This  is  not  the  one  that  was 
defunct  and  for  which  we  had  to  bor- 
row in  order  to  pay  the  bills  of  the  Clerk 
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of  the  House  that  were  expected  to  come 
due  on  July  1,  as  of  last  evening.  Is  that 
a  good  statement? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  The  fund  depleted 
was  the  payroll  fund  for  clerk  hire  and 
other  expenses  and  not  the  contingent 

fund. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  that  explanation. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ^^^^^^__ 

PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
ARMED  SERVICES  TO  SIT  DURING 
GENERAL  DEBATE  ON  MONDAY 
NEXT 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  be  permitted  to  sit  on 
Monday.  July  1.  during  general  debate. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 


PoACE.  Gathings,  Jones  of  Missouri, 
PuRCKtL,  Belcheh,  Teac0«  of  Callfomla. 
and  Mrs.  May. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  PRESIDENT  TO 
PROCLAIM  AUGUST  11.  1968,  AS 
■FAMILY    REUNION    DAY" 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  im- 
mediate consideration  of  the  joint  reso- 
lution I  S.J.  Res.  165>.  authorizing  the 
President  to  proclaim  August  11.  1968. 
as  "Family  Reunion  Day." 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Cleric  read  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution as  follows: 

S.J.  Rks.   165 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a 
proclamation  designating  August  11.  1968,  as 
"Family  Reunion  Day",  and  calling  upon  the 
people  or  the  tJnited  States  to  observe  such 
day  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activi- 
ties. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read  a 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
S.  2986.  TO  EXTEND  PUBLIC  LAW 
480.  83D  CONGRESS 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  iS.  2986)  to  extend  Public 
Law  480.  83d  Congress,  for  3  years,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  House  amend- 
ments thereto,  insist  upnan  the  House 
amendments,  and  agree  to  the  confer- 
ence asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:   Messrs. 


AMERICANS  FOR  CONSTITUTIONAL 
ACTION 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  date 
10  years  ago  a  small  group  of  concerned 
Americans  gathered.  Their  concern  was 
the  future  of  our  Republic  with  its  sys- 
tem of  checks  and  balances — and  the 
continued  freedom  of  those  who  would 
Inhabit  it. 

From  that  meeting  a  new  political 
force  appeared.  Americans  for  Constitu- 
tional Action— ACA.  Its  announced 
goals — active  support  of  our  Constitu- 
tion and  to  further  its  alms  by  helping 
those  who  believed  in  it  seek  or  retain 
consressional  seats. 

Working  with  persons  of  both  national 
parties — ACA  has  steadily  increased  its 
assistance  to  constitutional  conserva- 
tives through  a  variety  of  programs 
seared  to  individual  use. 

Many  of  us  In  both  Houses  have  re- 
ceived their  biannual  Distinguished 
Service  Awards  throughout  the  years  of- 
fered and  value  them  as  a  reminder  that 
we  have  retained  our  faith  in  the  wisdom 
of  the  Constitution. 

I  am  .sure  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
join  me  in  .saluting  ACA  today  for  what 
it  has  accomplished  thus  far — for  the 
real  help  given  to  so  many  and  the 
future  assistance  to  all  those  who  will 
follow. 

TENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  AMERI- 
CANS FOR  CONSTITUTIONAL  AC- 
TION 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
tmanlmous  consent  to  address  the  Hotise 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  are  observing  an  important  milestone 
in  our  country's  political  history.  A  ma- 
jor positive  force  in  American  politics  Is 
observing  its  10th  anniversary.  Ameri- 
cans for  Constitutional  Action — ACA — 
under  the  inspired  leadership  of  Adm. 
Ben  Moreell,  has  served  and  continues 
to  serve  Its  purpose  admirably. 

Dedicated  to  promoting  responsible, 
constitutional  government,  ACA  has 
supported  candidates  of  both  parties, 
awarded  recognition  to  Members  of  the 
Congress  who  have  upheld  the  precepts 
of  constitutional  government,  and  pro- 
vided a  rallying  point  for  responsible  op- 
position to  the  dangerous  trend  toward 
arbitrary,  centralized  Federal  power. 

Because  of  the  restrained  and  reason- 
able approach  of  ACA.  and  the  fact  that 
it  concentrates  Its  time  and  energy  in 


supporting  candidates  and  officeholders 
dedicated  to  sound,  conservative  princi- 
ples rather  than  in  promoting  publicity 
for  itself,  it  is  possible  that  some  Ameri- 
cans are  unaware  of  the  Indispensable 
work  this  fine  organization  is  doing. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  taking  advantage 
of  this  10th  anniversary  to  publicly 
salute  Americans  for  Constitutional  Ac- 
tion and  commend  them  for  the  high 
ideals  they  stand  for  and  the  remarkable 
achievements  they  have  to  their  credit. 

To  the  distinguished  Americans  who 
serve  on  the  tKjard  of  trustees,  to  the 
competent  and  courteous  members  of  the 
Washington  staff,  and  to  the  thousands 
of  concerned  citizens  whose  contribu- 
tions have  kept  ACA  alive  and  growing, 
I  extend  my  sincerest  congratulations 
and  thanks.  Ten  years  of  impressive 
achievement  now  lie  behind  you.  In  the 
crucial  years  of  national  decision  which 
lie  ahead,  your  role  promises  to  be  even 
more  important  and  even  more  impres- 
sive.   

SUPPORT  FOR  LYNDON  JOHNSON'S 
PROPOSAL  TO  LOWER  THE  VOT- 
ING AGE 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
tmanlmous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
niinols? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  focused  the  Nation's 
attention  on  one  of  the  greatest  inequi- 
ties in  our  national  life — the  barriers  we 
have  erected  between  the  voting  booths 
and  the  18-year-olds  who  wish  to  vote. 
The  President  has  performed  a  great 
service  to  the  Nation  by  asking  Con- 
gress to  vote  a  constitutional  amendment 
that  will  permit  tens  of  thousands  of 
yoimg  Americans  to  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  voicing  their  political  convictions 
by  voting  for  the  candidate  of  their 
choice. 

Our  voting  laws  desperately  need  revi- 
sion. For  too  many  years  we  have  allowed 
outmoded  regulations  to  block  the  way 
to  yotmg  people  who  have  proven  their 
maturity  and  sound  judgment  as  citizens 
of  this  coimtry. 

The  President  has  reminded  us  of  the 
fact  that  many  of  these  same  yoimg  peo- 
ple whom  we  have  denied  the  right  to 
vote  are  now  serving  their  country  on  the 
battlefield  in  Vietnam.  He  has  reminded 
us  further  that  many  of  these  same 
young  people  are  taxpayers,  who  deserve 
a  voice  in  how  the  Government  spends 
their  hard-earned  money.  If  our  courts 
and  our  schools  regard  the  18-  to  21- 
year-old  group  as  responsible  adults,  then 
I  think  we  in  Congress  should  join  this 
cause. 

I  also  think  we  must  realize  that  this 
Nation  enjoys  the  benefits  of  having  de- 
veloped a  remarkable  mature  and  knowl- 
edgeable youth  generation  that  deserves 
a  more  meaningful  voice  in  the  Nation's 
affairs. 

I  believe  we  will  be  a  better  nation  for 
passing  this  constitutional  amendment. 
And  I  join  with  President  Johnson  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  enact  it  promptly. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  MEMORY  OF  LAMINE 
GUEYE  OP  SENEGAL 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  tmanlmous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  should  like  to  pause  a  moment  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  Lamine  Gueye, 
President  of  the  National  Assembly  of 
Senegal,  who  passed  away  on  June  10. 
Lamine  Gueye  was  born  76  years  ago 
in  the  French  Sudan  and  lived  to  become 
President  of  the  legislative  body  of  an 
independent  Senegal.  After  receiving  a 
doctorate  in  law  from  Paris.  President 
Gueye  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  but 
soon  entered  political  life.  He  served  as 
mayor  of  the  important  Senegalese  town 
of  St.  Louis  and  also  as  mayor  of  Dakar 
for  16  years.  Immediately  following  the 
Second  World  War  he  was  a  member 
of  the  French  National  Assembly.  In  1960 
Mr.  Gueye  contended  with  Leopold  Sedar 
Senghor  for  the  Presidency  of  the  Mali 
Confederation.  He  lost  the  election  but 
in  a  pragmatic,  patriotic  way  that  was 
so  typical  of  him  he  immediately  forgot 
the  rancors  of  the  campaign  and  loyally 
served  his  Chief  of  State  and  liis  country 
as  President  of  the  National  Assembly. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  welcoming 
him  as  a  leader  grantee  to  the  United 
States  in  1965.  Madam  Gueye  also  came 
to  our  country  as  a  leader  grantee  in  her 
capacity  as  a  prominent  figure  in  the 
Senegalese  National  Red  Cross. 

It  is  therefore  fitting  that  we  stop  to 
pay  tribute  today  to  the  memory  of  this 
great  African  statesman  and  friend  of 
America. 


PELLY  COMMENDS  ICC  REQUEST 
FOR  TRAIN  STUDY 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  99  years  ago 
a  golden  spike  was  driven  into  the 
groimd  near  Ogden,  Utah,  marking  the 
connection  of  Etist-West  railroad  serv- 
ice. Today,  in  less  than  a  century,  train 
passenger  service  Is  far  from  golden.  In 
fact,  Ogden,  Utah,  has  become  known  by 
travelers  on  the  Union  Pacific's  train 
No.  6,  between  Los  Angeles  and  Omaha, 
Nebr.,  as  the  site  of  a  35-minute  dirmer 
break. 

This  Is  only  one  example  of  himdreds 
which  could  be  cited  of  the  deterioration 
of  rail  passenger  service.  It  Is  well  known 
to  the  Nation's  train  travelers  that  the 
Southern  Pacific,  In  Its  desire  to  discon- 
tinue Its  New  Orleans  to  Los  Angeles 
train,  the  Simset,  even  eliminated  sleep- 
ing and  eating  facilities.  Meanwhile,  Mr. 
Speaker,  imder  ICC  regulations,  even 
cattle  are  to  be  fed  and  watered  every 
24  hours;  the  same  provisions  do  not  ap- 


pear necessary  for  humans  by  some  pas- 
senger train  carriers. 

So,  today  I  commend  that  part  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  rec- 
ommendation which  calls  for  a  study  to 
be  made  either  by  Congress  or  by  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  on  the  need 
for  a  national  railroad  passenger  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  modern  rail  tran.<!porta- 
tlon  is  vitally  needed  In  the  United  States. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  faster  and  some- 
times less  expensive  transportation  is 
available.  But.  there  is  a  segment  of  our 
population  that  wants  and  deserves  train 
transportation,  and  it  should  not  be  the 
prerogative  of  the  management  of  some 
carriers  to  cause  dlsour aging  discomforts 
in  their  quest  to  discourage  passenger 
service.  And,  there  is  the  national  need  in 
time  of  emergencies  which  must  be  le- 
membered. 

I  have  discussed  this  problem  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  I  Mr.  Staggers],  and  urged 
him  to  investigate  this  problem.  His  com- 
mittee has  a  grave  responsibility  to  seek 
a  solution  for  the  plight  of  the  train 
traveler. 


LACK  OF  DEBATE  ON  CONTINUING 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  sur- 
prised, and  -egret  to  say  no  longer 
shocked  to  find  that  the  House  pro- 
ceeded in  a  disorderly  fashion  by  taking 
up  the  continuing  appropriation  l>efore 
the  1 -minute  rule.  I  had  waited  aroimd 
last  night  believing  this  was  scheduled 
at  that  time,  and  was  anxious  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  debate.  The  Republican 
leadership  was  not  informed  of  this  pro- 
cedure nor  was  the  ranking  Republican 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee,  the 
committee  handling  the  bill. 

This  is  a  serious  matter,  and  it  should 
never  have  been  passed  in  such  a  fashion. 

I  want  to  read  the  following  from  the 
UPI  wires  of  June  25 : 

The  White  House  Indicated  Tuesday  that 
It  might  be  months  before  President  John- 
son reaches  any  decision  on  where  to  cut  $6 
billion  from  his  budget  for  fiscal  1969.  White 
House  Press  Secretary  George  Christian  said 
he  did  not  see  how  the  President  could  make 
any  cuts  until  all  appropriation  bills  for  the 
budget  have  been  approved  by  Congress. 

Now  fiscal  year  1969  begins  on  July  1, 
and  if  there  is  any  real  cutting  of  ex- 
penditures, it  is  already  planned  and  in 
being. 

The  answer  is  that  the  President  is 
not  about  to  abide  by  this  restriction  of 
the  Congress  and  now  apparently  he 
openly  states  it. 

This  needed  to  have  been  discussed 
during  the  debate  on  this  continuing 
resolution  because  Congress  has  the 
right  to  do  something  about  it  and  get 
hold  of  this  situation. 


I  might  say  I  am  writing  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  find  out  the  correctness  of  this 
press  release.  Tills  matter  is  approach- 
ing a  ixjint  where  ix)ssibly  impeachment 
proceedings  may  be  the  only  way  to  get 
the  President  to  abide  by  the  laws. 


CONGRESSMAN  SMITH  INTRO- 
DUCES KIOWA,  COMANCHE,  AND 
APACHE  TRIBE  JUDGMENT  FUND 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  today  introducing  legislation  which 
authorizes  payment  by  the  Government 
of  S6  million  in  judgment  funds  to  the 
Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Apache  Tribes 
of  Oklahoma. 

The  Indian  Claims  Commission  has 
found  that  these  tribes  are  entitled  to 
a  judgment  award  of  the  above  moneys, 
and  the  judgment  has  been  entered  on 
dockets  258  and  259.  The  Congress  ap- 
l^ropriated  the  funds  necessary  to  pay 
these  funds  this  year,  and  the  Presi- 
dent signed  the  payment  bill  into  effect 
on  June  19,  1968. 

The  bill  authorizes  payment  to  the 
members  of  the  Kiowa.  Comanche,  and 
Apache  Tribes  of  Oklahoma  on  a  per 
capita  basis  based  on  the  cnrollees  of  the 
tribes  appearing  on  a  roll  prepared  In 
accordance  with  the  act  of  September 
21,  1959,  and  approved  by  the  tribes  on 
May  20.  1960.  The  roll  is  authorized  to 
be  updated  to  include  the  addition  of 
newborns  and  the  deletion  of  decedents 
as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  legis- 
lation. 

In  keeping  with  our  American  princi- 
ples of  government  and  fair  play,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  this  important  leg- 
islation which  will  meet  the  require- 
ment of  equity  and  responsibility.  I  am 
grateful  for  the  privilege  of  .seiTing  these 
tribal  members  of  our  American  Indians, 
most  of  whom  live  within  the  congres- 
sional district  that  I  represent.  The  In- 
dian people  of  Oklahoma  have  a  long 
and  distinguished  heritage,  but  the  his- 
tory of  the  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and 
Apache  tribes  stands  out  as  a  credit  to 
my  State  and  our  Nation.  I  urge  speedy 
action  on  this  measure  by  my  colleagues. 


AMERICANS  FOR  CONSTITUTIONAL 
ACTION 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  important  date  and  to  salute  the 
Americans  for  Constitutional  Action.  On 
June  27,  the  ACA  will  observe  its  10th 
anniversary.  I  join  with  its  many  friends 
throughout  the  Nation  in  congratulating 
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the  organization  upon  its  first  decade  of 
public  service.  Alao  to  extend  my  personal 
good  wishes  for  its  continued  success. 

The  ACA  performs  an  Important  func- 
tion. It  is  a  nonpartisan  organization 
dedicated  to  promoting  a  better  imder- 
standing  of  the  Constitution  and  our 
Republic.  The  ACA  has  achieved  a 
splendid  record  for  Integrity,  as  well  as 
the  clear  and  concise  reporting  of  the 
programs  it  conducts  to  perpetuate  con- 
stitutional government. 

We  are  proud  of  the  work  the  ACA  Is 
doing.  Its  high  Ideals  and  purposes  are 
essential  to  the  understanding  of  free- 
dom and  responsible  government.  I  cer- 
tainly commend  those  in  charge  of  the 
organization  for  their  devotion  to  the 
public  weal  and  for  the  efforts  they  make 
in  explaining  the  broad  ramifications  of 
traditional  Americanism. 

I  also  wish  these  leaders  and  the  ACA 
well  in  their  future  endeavors.  Theirs  is 
a  vital  task.  In  seeing  to  it  that  the  Na- 
tion Is  Informed,  it  is  necessary  to  know 
the  f  oroee  at  work  that  keep  the  Republic 
functioning  as  it  was  conceived  and 
formed  when  the  Pounding  Fathers 
drafted  the  first  government  of  its  kind 
In  the  history  of  the  world. 


the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Colorado? 
There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  lays  before 
the  House  a  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 
TO  SIT  DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE 
TODAY 

Mr.   ASPINALL.   Mr.  Speaker.   I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  may  be 
permitted  to  sit  during  general  debate 
today  on  the  legislative  appropriation 
bUl. 

The  SPELAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  DF^sdit 

The  SPEAKER  Evidently  a  quonmi 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  Uio  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

names: 

[Roll  No.  213] 

AatUey  HoUand  Rcsnlck 

Baling  Howard  Scheuer 

Boiling  Jones,  Mo.  Stelger.  Ariz. 

Bow  Karst«n  SuUlvan 

Burton,  tJtah  Kornegay  Taft 

Corman  Laird  Tliompaon,  N.J. 

Downing  Long.  La.  Vanlk 

Edwards.  La.  May  Watklna 

Bvlna,  Tenn.  Majma  Willis 

Hanaen,  Idaho  O'Hara.  Mich. 

Hawkln*  Piuaman 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  402 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  caill  were  dispensed 
with.  

PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  S.  1401  UNTIL  MID- 
NIGHT, JUNE  29 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  have  until  mid- 
night. Saturday  night.  June  29.  to  file  a 
conference  report  on  Senate  bill  1401,  to 
amend  title  I  of  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


VIVA  HEMISFAIR!  VIVA  HENRY! 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
real  privilege  to  be  able  to  visit  Hemis- 
Palr  "68  in  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  last  week- 
end, and  there  on  Sunday,  the  23d,  par- 
ticipate In  Henry  B.  Gonzales  Day.  To 
say  he  Is  held  In  high  esteem  by  his  fel- 
low citizens  is  an  understatement.  He  Is 
a  real  hero  to  his  people.  Again  and  again 
we  heard  shouts  of  "Viva  Henry!" 

My  reason  for  taking  this  time  today 
Is  to  say  to  the  House  that  those  who 
supported  the  fimding  for  HemisPalr 
need  never  apologize  to  anyone  at  any 
time.  Without  detracting  from  our 
neighbors  to  the  north.  HemisPalr  has 
eversrthing  you  could  find  at  Expo  '67 
without  having  to  walk  several  miles  to 
see  it.  HemisPalr  Is  compact  and  yet  con- 
tains a  wide  variety  of  attractions.  With 
the  theme.  "Confluence  of  the  Americas." 
HemisPalr  is  a  brilliant  meeting  groimd 
for  all  countries  and  all  peoples  to  dis- 
play and  compare  history,  religion,  cul- 
tures, and.  not  to  forget,  the  people's 
pleasures. 

Some  of  you  may  be  wondering  why  a 
Mlssourian  is  so  lavish  in  his  praise  of  a 
Texas  fair.  My  reply  is  this  fair  earns 
the  praise  of  anyone  who  visits  it.  Every 
exhibit  I  visited  was  excellent.  Most  re- 
freshing of  all  is  that  you  can  walk  the 
grounds,  and  the  business  district  of  San 
Antonio,  and  never  find  a  hippie  or  a 
beatnik. 

We  know  our  Members  will  have  no 
free  time  from  now  until  after  October 
6,  when  HemisPalr  closes,  yet  I  hope  you 
will  not  neglect  to  urge  your  constituents 
to  this  year  re-visit  America,  including 
HemisPalr.  to  see  the  most  interesting, 
exciting,  brilliant,  and  Impressive  series 
of  exhibits  which  make  up  HemisPalr  '68. 


The  SPEAKER.  la  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opin- 
ion, the  performance  of  our  House  of 
Representatives  yesterday  was  dis- 
graceful. 

We  spent  over  $17  billion  of  the  tax- 
payers' money,  but  could  not  get  enough 
Members  to  stand  up  and  have  a  record 
vote. 

Amendments  were  adopted  increasing 
the  bill  by  millions  of  dollars,  and  this 
after  all  of  the  hot  air  in  the  debate  sup- 
porting a  tax  increase  which  was  sup- 
ixeed  to  include  budget  cuts. 

I  think  the  House  rules  should  be 
changed  in  two  major  respects.  First,  all 
legislation  appropriating  money  should 
require  a  record  vote  of  the  Members. 
Second,  because  of  the  "sweetener"  tech- 
nique where  much  of  the  bad  is  included 
in  good,  for  purposes  of  passage,  it  seems 
to  me  this  lumping  together  business 
should  be  discontinued  and  prohibit  more 
than  one  executive  department  In  sin- 
gle appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1965  I  introduced 
House  resolutions  in  an  effort  to  accom- 
plish amending  the  House  rules  along 
these  lines,  and  I  am  today  again  intro- 
ducing identical  resolutions  to  meet  this 
problem. 

Obviously  the  merits  of  appropriations 
for  the  FBI  should  not  be  saddled  with 
questionable  funds  for  some  State  De- 
partment program.  And  whenever  tax- 
payer fimds  are  voted,  the  American  peo- 
ple are  entitled  to  know  who  voted  for 
the  spending  and  against  the  siaending, 
as  a  matter  of  record. 


CONGRESSMEN  SHOULD  BE  PUT 
ON  RECORD 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 
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HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ  DAY  AT  THE 
HEMISFAIR 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  gladly 
join  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Randall]  in  his  comments 
upon  our  visit  to  the  Hemlsfair  on  the 
weekend  just  passed.  Particularly  were 
those  of  us  from  the  House  delegation 
thrilled  with  the  reception  that  was 
given  to  our  colleague.  Henry  B. 
Gonzalez,  on  the  day  designated  as 
"Henry  B.  Gonzalez  Day"  last  Simday  at 
the  Hemlsfair. 

This  fair  is  truly  an  exciting  exhibi- 
tion. Indeed,  it  surpasses  all  of  the  other 
international  fairs  that  I  have  been  priv- 
ileged to  attend.  I  believe  all  of  us  who 
njight  see  it  would  appreciate  and  ap- 
plaud the  U.S.  exhibit  at  the  Hemlsfair. 
dedicated  as  it  is  to  this  great  melting 
pot  of  ours  consonant  with  the  Hemls- 
fair theme.  The  Confluence  of  Civiliza- 
tions. 

The  entire  exhibit  stresses  the  strength 
of  the  United  States  derived  from  this 
melding  cauldron  into  which  have  been 
poured  so  many  diverse  metals  which 
create  the  American  alloy,  stronger  and 


more  durable  than  any  one  of  its  in- 
gredients. 

The  U.S.  exhibit  demonsti-ates  the 
great  progress  tiiat  has  been  made  in 
blending  and  weaving  into  the  main- 
stream of  American  life  these  divergent 
strands  of  thread  that  have  become  to- 
gether the  great  and  colorful  fabric  of 
American  life. 

The  exhibit  does  not  ignore  our  prob- 
lems, but  its  theme  is  both  honeet  and 
hopeful. 

I  think  it  is  a  greet  exhibit  and  one 
that  all  of  us  in  the  Congi-ess  should  see. 
and  I  believe  that  once  seeing  it.  every- 
one of  us  would  agree  that  our  Govern- 
ment's money  was  well  spent. 

The  HemisPair  itself  is  fully  worth  the 
visit. 


TEXAS  HEMISFAIR 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I,  too. 
was  privileged  to  visit  HemisPalr  in  San 
Antonio.  Tex.,  last  weekend  with  several 
of  our  colleagues  including  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  William  D. 
Ford]  who  is  absent  today  by  necessity 
and  who  told  me  last  evening  that  he  had 
to  be  away;  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  KarstenI;  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper];  and 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Ran- 
dall] who  has  just  spoken  with  elo- 
quence, and  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Wright].  Together  with  our  wives  we 
visited  HemisPair. 

It  was  indeed  an  amazing  thing — even 
for  those  of  us  from  Texas  who.  of 
course,  may  be  afflicted  with  bias.  Hemis- 
Pjilr  offers  mwe  than  we  are  able  to  re- 
cite to  you  here  but  I  give  you  assurance 
that  it  will  afford  you  a  most  wonderful 
experience. 

I  am  quite  a  long  way  from  that  area, 
but  the  reception  there — the  tribute  paid 
to  our  colleague.  Henry  B.  Gtonzalez. 
was  an  experience.  It  was  inspiring  to 
see  the  wonderful  response  to  a  Member 
who  represents  them  here  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  It  was  an  outpouring 
of  appreciation — yes.  affection  for  a  ded- 
icated public  servant. 

I  hope  all  our  colleagues  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  go  to  Texas  to  the  Hemis- 
Pair this  fall.  I  know  you  will  be  highly 
pleased  and  I  can  assure  you  the  "red 
carpet"  will  be  laid  out  for  you. 


LES    AREND3— 25    YEARS    AS    WHIP 
FOR  REPUBLICANS 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  25  years,  a  quarter  of  a  century,  our 


colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
has  served  the  Republicans  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  as  our  whip. 

He  has  served  not  only  me,  but  my 
predecessors,  with  loyalty,  wisdom,  skill, 
and  with  dignity. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I,  for  one,  wish  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  Les  Arends  on 
this  occasion.  I  speak  as  well  for  those 
who  for  one  reason  or  another  cannot 
be  here  just  now. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Les  Arends  has  been  and 
is  a  good  friend  of  mine  and,  as  I  said  a 
moment  ago,  no  one  could  ask  for  more  in 
the  way  of  loyalty  or  service  or  assist- 
ance. 

I  congratulate  and  commend  Les  for 
this  long  and  able  service  which  I  think 
is  a  record  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  the  job  of  whip — I  know  on  our 
side  of  the  aisle — and  I  suspect  the  same 
is  true  for  the  Democrat  side  of  the 
aisle. 

I  praise  Les  Arends  for  his  great  ac- 
complishments of  the  past  and  wish  him 
the  very  best  in  the  future. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  real 
pleasure  to  take  the  floor  and  pay  a 
tribute  to  a  man  who  is  to  continue  in 
our  midst.  Generally,  our  remarks  are 
directed  to  those  who  are  retiring  or  have 
passed  away. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  a  word  about  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  who 
has  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  been  our 
whip  on  the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle. 

As  the  regional  eastern  whip  of  the  or- 
ganization. I  know  something  about  the 
way  in  which  he  has  conducted  the 
duties  of  his  office.  His  lashes  as  whip 
have  never  been  biting — he  has  always 
attempted  to  steer  the  Members  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  through  friendly  per- 
suasion. I  believe  he  has  done  a  truly 
effective  job.  I  knew  the  name  of  Les 
Arends  long  before  I  came  to  this  House. 
I  knew  much  about  him.  He  has  cer- 
tainly measm-ed  up  to  the  wonderful 
things  that  I  had  heard  about  him.  I 
consider  him  among  my  closest  friends 
in  this  House,  and  I  look  forward  to  hav- 
ing him  serve  here  for  many  years  to 
come. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too,  would 
like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  and  expressing  commendation 
for  our  great  friend  Leslie  Arends,  of 
Illinois.  As  one  of  the  members  of  the 
whip  organization,  I  have  been  in  touch 
with  this  gentleman  for  nearly  10  years. 
I  have  foimd  him  a  delightful  person 
with  whom  to  work,  a  man  who  is  dedi- 
cated, not  only  to  his  party,  but  also  to 
his  country.  He  has  rendered  great  serv- 
ice to  his  Nation  in  his  capacity  not  only 
as  a  Member  of  Congress,  but  as  part  of 
the  leadership  on  our  side  of  the  aisle. 

I  would  like  to  join  my  colleagues,  in 
congratulating  Les  Arends  for  having 
served  in  this  capacity  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  and  also  in  expressing  our 
desire  that  he  commence  and  continue 
to  serve  for  another  quarter  of  a  century. 


Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  serve  imder  Les  Arends' 
leadership  now  for  8  years.  Prior  to  that 
time  I  had  the  benefit  of  his  counsel 
during  the  days  when  I  was  contemplat- 
ing and  imdertaking  a  campaign.  It  has 
been  a  great  rewarding  experience  for 
me,  and  I  know  that  I  spesJt  for  my 
colleagues  from  Illinois  in  expressing  ap- 
preciation for  the  great  leadership  to  his 
coimtry  that  Les  Arends  has  provided. 

I  share  the  feelings  just  expressed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  In  respect  of 
Les  Arends,  25  years  is  Just  a  good  be- 
ginning. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  priv- 
ileged to  have  the  opportunity  of  saying 
a  few  words  with  regard  to  the  minority 
whip  on  this  occasion.  The  25  years  of 
service  as  minority  whip  is  a  new  record. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  working  with  this  dis- 
tinguished and  dedicated  American  for 
some  8  years  as  assistant  whip,  and  since 
that  time  as  part  of  the  leadership.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee on  which  I  have  the  privilege  of  serv- 
ing with  the  leadership,  as  well. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  my  good  friend 
Les  that  I  wish,  as  I  know  all  Members 
of  this  House  wish  also,  that  he  shall 
have  the  opportunity  of  serving  the  Con- 
gress many,  many  more  years  In  the  ded- 
icated fashion  that  he  has  served  it  In 
the  past. 

I  congratulate  him  for  the  manner  In 
which  he  conducts  that  office. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr, 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  Members  of  the  House  all 
like  Les  Arends,  of  Ulinois.  It  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  have  Les  Arends  continue  his 
duties  as  Republican  whip. 

We  of  the  progressive  wing  of  the  Re- 
pubUcan  Party  like  Congressman  Les 
Arends  just  as  much  as  the  conservative 
wing  of  the  Republican  Party. 

I  hope  Les  Arends  will  continue  for 
many  years  as  Republican  whip  even 
though  the  pay  is  zero,  the  hours  long, 
the  chase  hard,  and  In  the  end  usually 
the  thanks  are  also  zero,  and  the  leader- 
ship gets  the  credit  for  successes.  Con- 
gressman Les  Arends  is  the  "but  if"  sec- 
tion of  the  Republican  Party.  If  there  is 
a  close  vote  loss,  Les  Arends  gets  the 
"but  if"  routine  from  evei-ybody.  "But 
if,"  so  many  were  not  absent — "but  if," 
Les  Arends  had  used  more  pressure  in- 
stead of  imderstanding  the  Member's 
problems  in  the  district  back  home,  "but 
if"  Les  Arends  was  not  such  an  agree- 
able, friendly  guy,  and  so  forth.  In  fact, 
it  is  a  whip  with  a  pleasant  ring  of  cheer- 
fulness that  Congressman  Les  Arends 
wields.  It  is  not  a  whip  that  stings  at  all. 
We  Republican  Members  like  Les  Arends 
and  hope  that  he  wiU  continue  his 
friendly,  zig-zag  course,  which  always 
keeps  his  actions  within  the  boimds  of 
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the  possible  and  keeps  a  wry  smile  in  the 
face  of  defeat,  and  a  surprised  happy 
look  on  manna  from  the  skies  on  occa- 
sional unexpected  victories. 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  wish  to  Join 
the  minority  Members  in  congratulating 
Les  Arends  on  attaining  25  years  of  serv- 
ice as  whip  with  the  minority  party.  We 
Join  In  wishing  him  well  for  another  25 
years  as  a  leader  for  that  Orand  Old 
Party  which  fortunately  for  us  will  like- 
ly remain  the  minority  party. 

Seriously,  we  of  the  majority  party, 
have  often  wished  that  Les  Arends  were 
on  our  team  instead  of  on  the  opposing 
team.  So  we  salute  a  worthy  adversary, 
but  a  great  American,  nevertheless. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSfflJ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
Join  our  colleagues  in  congratulating 
Les  Arends.  I  think  we  have  been  very 
fortunate  to  have  a  man  of  his  disposi- 
tion and  his  caliber  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  I  just  want  to  add  my 
voice  from  the  Minnesota  delegation  in 
congratulating  Les  Arends  and  thank 
him  very  much.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  one  of  Les 
Arends'  best  friends. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure 
that  Les  Arends  does  not  have  a  better 
friend  in  the  House  than  George  Mahon. 
We  came  here  together.  We  have  enjoyed 
a  close  association  and  friendship  for 
nearly  34  years.  We  have  often  discussed 
the  problems  which  confront  our  coun- 
ti-y  in  the  legislative  area  and  otherwise. 
I  continue  to  take  great  pride  in  the  ac- 
complishments and  sterling  qualities  of 
this  very  outstanding  American  citizen, 
friend,  and  legislator. 

Congratulations,  Lis. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  Join  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  Les  Arends.  I  knew 
Les  even  before  I  came  to  the  House  as 
a  Member.  We  became  acquainted  shortly 
after  he  entered  Congress  in  1935,  when 
I  was  serving  as  secretary  to  former 
Congressman  Edwin  M.  Schaefer. 

After  I  entered  the  House  as  a  Member 
in  January  1945,  my  first  committee  as- 
signment was  on  the  old  Military  Affairs 
Committee.  I  served  on  that  committee 
with  Les,  and  for  the  past  22  years  I 
have  served  with  him  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  He  is  sdso  a  member 
of  another  committee  on  which  I  have 
the  privilege  of  serving,  the  Committee 
on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct. 

If  I  have  any  criticism  at  all  of  Lis, 
It  would  be  that  he  has  been  too  efficient 
and  too  effective  as  minority  whip,  and 
sometimes  we  on  the  Democratic  side  of 
the  aisle  have  felt  the  results  of  his 
efficiency. 


I  Join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute 
to  and  offering  sincere  congratulations 
to  a  great  legislator,  and  to  a  really  true 
friend. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  anyone 
who  can  survive  for  25  years  as  Repub- 
lican whip  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  got  to  be  good.  In  many  ways, 
the  job  of  whip  is  a  thankless  assignment 
that  involves  a  lot  more  than  just  taking 
polls,  calling  Members  to  the  floor,  and 
putting  out  notices  of  the  program  for 
the  following  week.  And  I  must  say.  the 
title  "whip"  is  really  a  misnomer.  You 
just  do  not  line  up  Members — especially 
if  you  are  In  the  minority — by  applying 
the  lash. 

Believe  me,  it  will  not  work,  as  Les 
Arends  can  attest. 

What  success  in  the  office  of  whip — 
or  any  other  position  of  leadership — 
requires  is  a  personal  facility  for  con- 
ciliation, for  bringing  together  divergent 
views  through  reason  and,  may  I  say, 
through  an  ability  to  persuade.  As  one 
of  Les  Abends'  earliest  supporters  for  the 
position  he  has  held  for  25  years — longer 
than  anyone  else  in  the  history  of  the 
Congress — I  think  I  can  qualify  as  an 
expert  on  the  outstanding  job  he  has 
done. 

In  the  many  legislative  battles,  during 
the  time  I  served  as  majority  leader  and 
minority  leader,  he  was  my  strong  right 
arm  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

And  I  know,  flist  hand,  how  much  new 
Members  have  benefited  from  the  gen- 
erously given  counsel  by  my  colleague; 
sound  counsel  bom  of  knowledge  gained 
through  experience. 

Beyond  that.  I  know  of  the  contribu- 
tions he  has  made  as  a  member  of  the 
Republican  leadership  which  met  regu- 
larly with  President  Dwight  D.  Elsen- 
hower during  his  8  years  in  the  White 
House,  contributions  which  he  continues 
to  make  as  a  member  of  the  joint  Senate- 
House  Republican  leadership  in  its  meet- 
ings since  General  Eisenhower's  tenure. 

Beyond  my  respect  for  Les  Arends  as 
a  distinguished  legislator  is  my  affection 
for  him  as  a  close,  personal  friend.  Ours 
is  a  friendship  that  dates  back  to  the 
days  when  we  met  as  freshmen  of  the 
74th  Congress. 

The  district  he  has  represented 
through  the  years — the  17th  of  Illinois, 
and  the  one  I  represent — the  second  of 
Indiana,  are  adjacent. 

As  a  result,  it  has  been  my  pleasure 
to  meet  amd  know  many  of  his  constitu- 
ents, and  I  can  assiu^  you  that  many 
of  mine  know  and  admire  Les  Arends 
as  a  result  of  the  many  times  he  has 
visited  with  us. 

All  you  need  to  do  to  know  Les  Arends 
is  take  him  on  in  a  game  of  golf.  You 
will  find  him  a  fierce  competitor  who 
plays  by  the  rules  of  the  game,  for  fun 
or  for  keeps. 

This  is  the  Les  Arends  I  know,  and  I 
am  proud  to  have  him  as  a  friend. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
with  great  pleasuie  that  I  rise  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  the  occasion  of  the  25th  anniver- 
sary of  my  good  friend  and  colleague 
from  the  State  of  Illinois.  Les  Arends.  as 
the  Republican  whip.  Since  his  election 
as  whip  in  1943,  he  has  distinguished 
himself  in  the  service  of  the  Republi- 


can Party  In  particular  and  the  Congress 
In  general. 

Few  Members  of  this  great  body  can 
boast  of  the  dedication  to  service  and 
coimtry  which  accounted  for  his  rise.  In 
less  than  10  years  in  these  Chambers, 
from  freshman  Congressman  to  minority 
whip,  one  of  the  most  responsible  posi- 
tions In  the  Congress. 

Les  Arends  developed  his  talents  and 
abilities  well  as  he  grew  up  in  his  home 
district,  the  17th  Congressional  District 
In  Illinois.  He  received  his  college  edu- 
cation at  Oberlln  College  in  Ohio,  and 
pursued  graduate  studies  leading  to  a 
LL.D.  degree  at  Illinois  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity. 

In  1934.  Les  Arends  came  to  Congress 
to  serve  the  people  of  his  area  and  to 
assist  In  the  great  task  of  charting  a 
course  for  our  Nation,  then  barely  re- 
gaining its  footing  after  a  devastating 
depression.  Since  that  time  we  have 
fought  a  world  war  and  have  experienced 
a  wealth  of  other  national  and  interna- 
tional crises.  In  each  new  Congress  since 
that  one  In  1934.  Les  Arends  was  there 
to  provide  dynamism  and  strength  to  the 
efforts  of  the  Congress  In  meeting  our 
problems,  national  and  international.  He 
has,  further,  been  a  man  of  integrity  and 
action  in  the  cause  of  the  Republican 
Party,  and  deserved  well  the  recognition 
bestowed  on  him  in  his  1943  election  as 
minority  whip. 

In  1952,  I  came  to  this  House,  and  as 
a  freshman  Congressman  was  grateful 
for  the  leadership  and  interest  shown  by 
this  veteran  in  newly  elected  Members. 
Nearly  16  years  later,  as  we  finish  the 
second  session  of  the  90th  Congress,  I 
find  that  his  interest  In  his  colleagues 
and  In  the  work  of  the  House  has  grown 
even  deeper  and  more  devoted. 

His  dedication  to  the  work  of  Congress 
and  to  the  principles  of  the  Republican 
Party  continues  to  be  filled  with  the 
same  zeal  that  we  find  in  ourselves  In 
those  first  few  years  here — a  zeal  which 
sometimes  fades  with  the  passing  of  time. 
Les  Arends  has  grown  with  the  times: 
he  has  become.  In  the  years  that  he  has 
spent  in  this  Chamber,  more  determined 
than  ever  in  his  drive  to  move  America 
forward.  He  has.  In  his  25  years  as  the 
Republican  whip,  furthered  the  cause 
of  republicanism,  and  therefore,  the 
great  political  system  which  is  unique 
to  our  country. 

For  some  years  now  I  have  served  un- 
der Les  Arends  as  the  regional  whip  for 
the  States  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin 
and  I  have  always  been  impressed  by  the 
enthusiasm  and  interest  he  has  shown  In 
his  work.  It  has  been  one  of  my  greatest 
pleasures  to  have  served  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  and  I  look  foi-ward 
to  many  more  pleasant  and  productive 
years  as  this  Nation  and  Its  people  move 
forward. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  oppor- 
tunity I  have  had  to  serve  as  a  regional 
whip  under  Les  Arends  has  been  a  source 
of  real  pride.  It  has  been  an  experience 
which  has  been  made  pleasant  and  re- 
warding because  of  his  leadership.  His 
long  tenure  of  sei-vlce  Is  due  primarily  to 
his  devotion  to  the  duties  of  whip  which 
he  has  performed  faithfully  and  con- 
scientiously. Probably  no  leader  has  ded- 
icated himself  more  to  his  Job  than  has 
Les  Arends.  During  the  years  I  have 
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served  him  as  a  regional  whip.  I  have 
yet  to  find  one  instance  where  there  was 
an  error  in  judgment  or  a  lack  of  atten- 
tion to  every  single  detail.  In  addition 
to  being  a  perfectionist,  he  has  a  per- 
sonality which  is  Ideally  suited  to  the 
demands  of  the  office.  I  am  pleased  to  add 
to  the  tributes  which  are  being  directed 
to  hlni  at  this  time  In  recognition  of  his 
great  contribution  to  the  legislative  proc- 
ess over  these  many  years.  And  I  cer- 
tainly extend  to  him  my  congratulations 
and  best  wishes. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
happy  to  Join  In  this  richly  deserved, 
spontaneous  tribute  to  my  dear,  valued 
friend,  committee  colleague,  and  col- 
league In  the  House  for  many  years,  Les 
Arends. 

The  bonds  of  warm,  loyal  friendship 
hold  us  closely  together  in  this  great 
legislative  body,  and  it  is  an  honor  and 
high  privilege  for  me  to  add  my  sincere 
expressions  to  the  remarks  made  so  aptly 
and  so  eloquently  by  our  able,  esteemed, 
distinguished  friend,  the  minority  leader, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford). 

Les  Abends  is  one  of  the  finest  gentle- 
men that  I  have  ever  known.  He  is  warm, 
friendly,  and  courteous  by  instinct,  and 
he  is  a  great  human  being,  considerate 
and  generous  of  impulse. 

He  is  an  engaging  companion  and  a 
loyal  friend,  possessed  of  a  keen,  alert 
mind,  outstanding  ability,  a  great  Ameri- 
can, totally  dedicated  to  his  district, 
State,  and  country. 

Tliroughout  the  years  of  his  distin- 
guished service,  he  has  made  many 
splendid,  enduring  contributions  to  the 
procedures  and  efficiency  of  the  House 
and  to  the  defense,  progress,  and  ad- 
vancement of  the  Nation. 

In  the  field  of  defense  and  security 
alone,  these  contributions  have  been  truly 
magnificent,  and  they  have  been  com- 
mendably  motivated  solely  to  keeping  our 
great  country  strong  and  enduring,  not 
only  militarily  but  materially,  and 
spiritually  as  well,  so  that  no  enemy,  or 
combination  of  enemies,  can  ever  suc- 
cessfully challenge  or  endanger  the  safety 
of  our  shores  and  homes,  the  national  in- 
terest and  security,  and  the  freedoms  we 
so  dearly  prize. 

I  could  not  speak  too  enthusiastically 
or  stress  too  much  the  loyalty,  the  pa- 
triotic spirit,  the  fine  personal  qualities, 
the  many  outstanding  achievements  of 
this  very  dear  friend  and  admired  and 
beloved  colleague. 

Heartiest  congratulations  to  him,  his 
lovely  wife  and  family,  and  all  his  dear 
ones,  and  his  constituents  on  this  occa- 
sion, when  he  is  so  proudly  and  Joyfully 
hailed  and  saluted  by  his  colleagues,  re- 
gardless of  partisan  labels. 

Today,  we  pay  tribute  and  honor  to  a 
cherished  friend  and  great  American,  Les 
Arends. 

I  wish  for  him  and  his  family  con- 
tinued good  health,  success  in  his  en- 
deavors, and  real  peace,  contentment, 
achievement,  and  happiness  for  many 
years  to  come. 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Les  Arends 
has  completed  25  years  as  Republican 
whip  in  the  House.  To  be  recognized  for 
a  position  of  leadership  by  his  peers  Is 
a  remarkable  achievement  in  itself,  but 


when  It  extends  for  25  years  it  is  all  the 
more  outstanding. 

I  have  only  been  in  the  House  for  I'a 
years,  but  I  have  become  well  acquainted 
with  Les  Arends  as  our  whip.  In  times  of 
trouble — needing  advice — or  frivolity, 
Les  has  been  there. 

I  commend  Les  for  these  25  years  of 
service,  but  moreso  I  commend  the  Re- 
publicans in  the  House  who  have  seen 
fit  to  keep  him  in  this  position  of  lead- 
ership. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  join  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  in  paying  tribute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Abends].  His  25  years 
of  service  as  Republican  whip  is  only  one 
of  many  records  set  by  him  in  service  to 
the  people  of  this  Nation.  It  is  a  great 
honor  to  serve  with  this  dedicated  Amer- 
ican and  to  have  him  as  a  friend. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  in  paying  tribute  to  my 
good  friend,  Les  Arends.  Since  I  came  to 
Congress,  now  nearly  8  years  ago,  I  have 
served  on  the  Republican  whip  organi- 
zation. Les  has  been  a  real  friend  and 
adviser  to  me.  I  know  of  no  Member  of 
this  House  that  has  been  more  generous 
with  his  time  and  help  than  has  Les.  I 
recall  as  a  freshman  in  this  House,  now 
many  years  ago,  Les  would  always  take 
time  to  explain  the  complex  procedures 
of  this  body,  and  give  me  advice  and 
assistance  in  the  problems  that  faced  me. 
I  shall  always  be  grateful  to  Les  Abends, 
and  wish  him  every  success  and  many 
more  years  in  his  position  of  leadership. 
I  have  enjoyed  knowing  him,  and  my 
service  under  him  on  the  whip  organiza- 
tion has  been  most  enjoyable. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
Join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Arends]  for  his  long  ser\ice  as  Repub- 
lican whip. 

Having  served  longer  than  any  other 
whip  is  a  tremendous  record,  one  which 
will  probably  never  be  excelled  in  length 
of  time. 

Length  of  time  is  of  small  moment, 
however,  when  the  quality  and  dedica- 
tion of  his  service  is  evaluated.  The  ex- 
cellence of  his  performance  is  also  un- 
excelled. He  has  served  several  floor 
leaders  all  with  consistent  competence 
and  dedication. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  special  oppor- 
tunity to  ser\'e  with  and  for  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Arends].  He  has 
added  stature  and  respect  to  the  Impor- 
tant function  of  party  whip. 

I  wish  for  him  many  more  years  of 
service  in  the  House  and  as  Republican 
whip. 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  pleased  to  Join  with  my  colleagues 
in  extending  my  heartiest  congratula- 
tions to  our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Leslie  Arends  on  the  occasion 
of  his  25th  anniversary  as  Republican 
whip  of  the  House.  I  have  been  privi- 
leged to  serve  with  him  on  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  have  en- 
Joyed  working  under  him  in  the  89th 
Congress  as  assistant  whip  of  the  New 
York  delegation. 

Les  Arends'  personal  attributes  are 
well  known  to  us  all.  The  genuine  affec- 
tion and  respect  which  he  commands  on 


both  sides  of  the  aisle  is  the  mark  of 
distinction  which  should  be  an  inspira- 
tion to  all  of  us  here  and  indeed  to  all 
Americans  who  follow  in  his  footsteps. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  district  he  so 
capably  represents  in  Illinois  will  con- 
tinue his  service  in  the  Congress  for 
many,  many  more  years. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  16 
years  as  a  Member  of  this  body,  I  have 
participated  in  dozens  of  oral  tributes 
paid  by  the  membership  to  distinguished 
colleagues.  In  adding  to  the  justly  de- 
served accolades  paid  to  my  good  friend, 
Les  Abends.  I  do  so  with  an  unusual  de- 
gree of  pleasure. 

Just  yesterday  I  happened  to  make  the 
statement  In  the  Republican  Cloakroom 
that  if  I  were  asked  to  name  the  man  I 
thought  was  "the  nicest  guy  in  Congress" 
I  would  name  the  smiling  and  kindly 
gentleman  from  Illinois.  Les  Abends.  To- 
day I  am  motivated  to  make  that  state- 
ment publicly  as  a  part  of  the  Record, 
because,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  could  be  no 
nicer  man  alive  or  one  I  respect  more 
than  our  Republican  Party  whip,  the 
Honorable  Leslie  C.  Abends. 

Party  responsibility  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal pillars  upon  which  free  government 
is  built.  Without  a  division  of  responsi- 
bility between  those  who  propose  and 
those  who  conscientiously  oppose  when 
the  national  need  i-equires  it,  we  would 
have  no  democracy.  The  result  wOuld  be 
either  the  sterility  of  a  government  dom- 
inated by  narrow  ideas  and  ideals,  or  it 
would  be  the  chaos  of  too  many  ideas 
channeled  everywhere,  but  g^etting  no- 
where. Les  Abends  has  been  the  type  of 
man  who  has  understood  partisanship 
and  has  served  it  well,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  has  been  a  great  respecter  of  the 
Individual  Member's  sincerely  held  views 
or  opinions. 

In  my  experience  in  this  body.  I  know 
of  no  person  who  has  contributed  more 
to  free  and  honest  government,  or  who 
has  more  justly  earned  the  deep  respect 
and  love  of  his  colleagues. 

I  am  proud  to  consider  myself  a  friend 
of  the  man  who  has  ably  served  the  Re- 
publican Party  for  25  years  as  its  whip — 
the  nicest  guy  In  Congress — the  Honor- 
able Leslie  C.  Abends. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  join  in  this  tribute  to  one  of  our 
most  outstanding  colleagues,  Les  Abends. 
His  efficiency  and  effectiveness  as  Repub- 
lican whip  are  well  known. 

This  effectiveness  would  not  have  been 
possible  were  it  not  for  his  pleasant  man- 
ner and  agreeable  personality. 

Les  has  certatlnly  contributed  greatly 
not  only  to  our  party,  but  to  our  Nation, 
in  the  years  that  he  has  served  in  the 
Congress.  I  hope  that  we  may  have  many 
more  years  of  service  together  in  the 
House,  and  wish  him  very  well  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  find 
great  pleasure  in  this  opportunity  to  offer 
a  few  words  of  commendation  and  praise 
to  our  highly  respected  colleague  and 
Republican  whip,  the  Honorable  Les 
Arends,  of  Illinois.  I  think  back  to  when 
I  first  came  to  this  Congress,  now  almost 
10  years  ago.  I  guess  I  shall  always  re- 
member the  gracious  welcome  and  most 
thoughtful  offer  of  assistance  that  he 
conveyed  to  me  on  the  opening  day  of 
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that  session.  I  am  sure  that  I  speak  for 
a  good  many  Members  of  this  House 
when  I  say  that  new  Members  have  al- 
ways found  sound  and  reliable  counsel 
from  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
AwtifDsJ  during  their  first  session,  when 
such  counsel  is  of  great  help  and 
importance. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the 
assignment  of  whip  is  a  difBcult  one.  It 
takes  great  diplomacy  and  finesse  to  ac- 
complish the  objective  of  the  whip  as- 
signment and  still  keep  everybody  happy. 
The  many  testimonials  offered  here  to- 
day attest  to  the  fact  that  he  has  per- 
formed with  great  proficiency  and 
finesse. 

One  could  go  on  at  great  length  in 
talking  about  the  outstanding  qualities 
and  character  of  this  man.  May  it  sufBce 
for  me  to  say  that  my  days  here  in  this 
House  have  surely  been  made  more  pro- 
ductive and  more  pleasant  by  the  fact 
that  I  have  been  able  to  number  him  as 
one  of  my  friends.  It  has  been  my  experi- 
ence th3.t  his  concerns  always  gave  con- 
sideration to  my  wishes  and  welfare. 
While  my  life  as  a  Member  of  Congrress 
has  been  greatly  enriched,  probably  it  is 
more  important  that  this  country,  his 
district  and  State,  and.  in  fact,  the  en- 
tire world  have  been  enriched  because 
of  his  dedication  to  the  best  interests  of 
all  of  our  people. 

I  want  to  extend  to  him  and  his  family 
my  fondest  hope  that  the  future  will  hold 
for  him  many  more  years  of  service  to 
his  country,  and  that  they  may  be  as 
rewarding  and  satisfjring  to  them  as  his 
services  have  provided  satisfaction  and 
comforts  to  all  who  have  known  and 
worked  with  him. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
Join  my  colleagues  and  pay  tribute  to  my 
friend  and  colleague.  Las  Abends.  A  man 
of  sterling  qualities.  Les  Ahends  has 
served  his  country.  State,  and  party  long 
and  well.  T:ie  fact  that  the  Republican 
membership  of  this  body  has  elected  and 
reelected  him  as  its  whip  for  the  past 
25  years  is  evidence  of  the  confidence 
and  high  regard  in  which  they  hold  him. 
He  has  that  rare  ability  to  counsel,  not 
demand;   to  reason,  not  to  dictate. 

Les  Arends  has  not  only  served  the 
Republican  Party  ably,  his  sage  advice 
has  saved  many  new  Members  from  po- 
litical embarrassment. 

I  salute  you  Les.  May  you  serve  the 
Republican  Members  in  this  body  for 
many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  ALBEIRT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreci- 
ate the  opportunity  to  Join  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  in  saluting  our 
dear  friend  and  colleague,  Les  Arends, 
for  his  25  years  of  service  as  Republican 
whip.  As  one  who  has  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work  closely  with  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois  in  our 
day-to-day  efforts  to  move  forward  with 
the  business  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  business  of  the  country.  I 
can  say  without  hesitation  or  equivoca- 
tion that  he  has  always  put  the  business 
of   the  country  above  party  or  self. 

He  has  serv&d  is  party  and  this  House 
well  and  ably  during  his  25  years  as 
whip.  He  is  a  stanch  Republican,  but 
more  than  that  a  great  and  patriotic 
American. 

We  look  forward  to  many  more  years 


of  dlstlngtilshed  service  from  our  good 
friend.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  taken  the  time 
to  allow  us  to  express  these  sentiments 
today.  I  am  very  proud  to  be  able  to  Join 
in  congratulatmg  our  friend,  Les  Arends, 
on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
our  esteemed  friend  and  long  associate, 
Lss  Arends. 

We  have  a  saying  in  my  part  of  the 
country  that  "a  man's  word  is  his  bond." 
I  have  found  this  true  in  my  cohtacts 
with  the  able  and  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  who  is  respected  by 
everyone. 

I  congratulate  him,  the  Republican 
Party,  and  our  country  by  reason  of  his 
leadership  and  his  service  in  this  body 
on  the  occasion  of  his  25th  anniversary 
as  the  Republican  whip  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  REIPEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  grate- 
ful for  this  opportunity  to  Join  in  the 
accolades  that  are  being  bestowed  upon 
the  distinguished  minority  whip,  the 
Honorable  Les  Arends,  upon  this  25th 
milestone  of  his  service. 

The  best  testimonial  to  Les  Arends' 
effectiveness  is  the  number  of  times  he 
has  been  reelected  to  this  responsible 
position. 

Prom  a  more  personal  standpoint,  few 
Members  of  the  House  have  been  more 
helpful  to  me  than  has  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois.  He,  in  large  part, 
is  responsible  for  the  cohesiveness  and 
the  esprit  de  corps  that  has  been  devel- 
oped on  this  side  of  the  aisle  under  the 
able  leadership  of  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  Oerald  R.  Ford]  . 

When  I  came  here  as  a  fledgling  Mem- 
ber, Les  Arends  was  never  too  busy  to 
give  me  words  of  advice  and  counsel 
which  quite  possibly  saved  me  some  em- 
barrassing votes  later  on.  His  parliamen- 
tary genius  and  ability  to  foresee  compli- 
cating circumstances  and  to  put  first 
things  first  are  recognized  by  all  who 
have  been  privileged  to  serve  imder  his 
guidance. 

So  I  count  It  a  privilege  to  Join  today 
in  honoring  the  distinguished  minority 
whip,  a  Congressman's  Congressman 
and  an  outstanding  and  helpful  gentle- 
man who  does  credit  to  his  State,  to  this 
body,  and  to  the  party  in  which  he  serves. 

My  only  hope  is  that  his  status  can  be 
elevated  from  the  minority  to  the  ma- 
jority in  the  new  91st  Congress  opening 
in  January. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Arends)  is  presently  in  his  25th 
year  as  Republican  whip  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  am  pleased  to  Join 
with  my  colleagues  today  in  honoring  the 
gentleman  for  his  remarkable  record.  No 
other  Member  of  this  body,  past  or  pres- 
ent, has  served  as  party  whip  for  such  a 
long  period  of  time.  As  a  relative  new- 
comer to  the  House,  I  look  with  consider- 
able awe  upon  my  colleagues,  such  as  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  who  have  man- 
aged to  survive  politically  for  25  years 
and  more.  To  be  returned  to  the  House 
election  after  election  is  in  itself  a  great 
tribute.  But,  it  seems  to  me,  it  Is  an  even 
greater  tribute  to  a  Member  of  this  body 
to  be  elected.  Congress  after  Congress,  to 


an  important  position  of  party  leader- 
ship. In  every  Congress  since  1943  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  been  selected 
by  vote  of  the  Republicans  in  this  body 
to  the  position  of  party  whip.  This  speaks 
more  highly  of  Les  Arends  and  more 
effectively  dramatizes  the  confidence, 
esteem,  and  respect  in  which  he  is  held 
than  any  words  of  mine  can  do.  I  salute 
the  gentleman  for  having  served  for  such 
a  long  period  of  time,  and  I  salute  him 
for  having  served  so  well.  Obviously,  had 
he  not  carried  out  the  functions  of  the 
important  ofBce  he  holds  with  great  skill 
and  dedication,  he  would  not  have  been 
returned  to  it  with  such  regularity.  It  is 
my  privilege  to  serve  as  an  aisslstant  re- 
gional whip  and  work  imder  the  gentle- 
man's direction.  I  can  i>er8onally  testify 
to  his  effectiveness.  I  can  further  testify 
that,  in  terms  of  genuine  concern  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  its  Mem- 
bers, the  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  no 
superiors.  We  as  a  party  are  fortimate 
indeed  to  have  him  here,  but  in  a  larger 
sense,  the  House  of  Representatives  as  an 
institution  is  fortunate  that  he  serves 
here.  May  Les  Arends  be  with  us  for  a 
long  time  yet,  and  may  his  kind  Increase. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  has  been  my  great  pleasure 
and  honor  to  serve  as  one  of  the  assistant 
Republican  whips  imder  the  able  leader- 
ship and  direction  of  the  Honorable 
Lesue  C.  Arends,  of  Illinois.  I  considered 
it  a  great  honor  to  have  been  appointed 
to  this  Job  and  I  have  enjoyed  my  posi- 
tion immensely. 

On  thing  that  I  have  observed  is  the 
very  fine  and  excellent  way  in  which  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Arends] 
conducts  the  office  of  whip  on  the  Re- 
publican side.  He  is  a  person  dedicated 
to  the  minority  party,  always  is  faithful 
to  the  principles  and  policies  as  enunci- 
ated by  the  leadership  and  uses  all  of  his 
efforts  in  getting  as  many  Republicans  as 
possible  to  support  the  Republican  cause. 

I  had  previously  served  as  whip  for  4 
years  in  the  Pennsylvania  State  Legis- 
lature and  I  know  what  a  trying  position 
the  office  of  whip  is.  The  whip  is  the  good 
right  arm  of  the  floor  leader,  and  I  have 
often  said  that  a  floor  leader  is  as  strong 
as  his  whip. 

I  would  say  that  the  reason  for  the 
strong  Republican  position  in  this  session 
of  Congress  has  been  because  of  the  able 
direction  of  the  whip  organization  as  led 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois.  The  Con- 
gress has  certainly  been  well  i-ewarded 
by  his  presence  here  and  he  has  been  a 
devoted  servant  to  his  party,  to  his  State, 
and  to  the  Nation. 

It  is  my  great  pleasure  to  join  with 
others  in  celebrating  his  25th  anni- 
versary as  whip. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  a 
few  Jobs  more  important,  and  more 
thankless,  than  that  of  party  whip.  For 
25  years  Les  Arends  has  quietly  and  con- 
scientiously held  the  reins  on  Republican 
House  Members,  applying  the  whip  when 
needed.  The  thanks  we  owe  him  is  long 
overdue  and  entirely  Inadequate,  but  cer- 
tainly most  sincere. 

As  a  personal  note,  may  I  add  that  I 
have  had  frequent  occasion  to  visit  in 
Illinois'  17th  District,  since  my  daughter 
and  family  reside  there.  I  know  of  the 
high  regard  with  which  he  Is  held  by  the 
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"folks  back  home,"  and  indeed  they  are 
fortimate  Uy  have  had  Les  working  for 
them  in  Washington  since  1935. 

We  House  Republicans  are  fortunate, 
also,  to  have  had  Les  as  our  whip  this 
past  quarter  century.  We  salute  you,  Les, 
for  a  job  well  done. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  a  won- 
derful thing  just  to  serve  in  this  House 
of  Representatives  and  particularly  so 
when  we  can  be  a  party  to  history  in  the 
making.  I  recall  the  day  in  this  House 
when  the  late  distinguished  Speaker. 
Sam  Ray  burn,  exceeded  the  record  of 
Henry  Clay  for  serving  longer  than  any 
other  man  as  Speaker. 

Today  is  another  memorable  one.  for 
my  neighboring  colleague,  who  has  rep- 
resented the  17th  District  of  Illinois  so 
ably  for  34  years,  has  now  served  as  whip 
of  our  party  in  this  body  for  longer  than 
any  man  in  the  history  of  our  countiy. 
Twenty-flve  years  is  a  mighty  long  time, 
but  how  much  more  dramatic  when  we 
consider  his  25  years  in  a  leadership  role 
as  whip  of  his  party. 

We  all  have  a  great  affection  for  Les 
Arends.  I  can  recall  his  taking  me  under 
his  wing  when  I  came  to  this  body  as  a 
freshman  Member.  I  have  always  appre- 
ciated his  willingness  to  spend  time  with 
the  junior  Members  and  give  of  his  best 
advice  and  experience,  acquired  over  the 
many  years  he  has  been  here.  Now,  it  is 
my  good  fortune  under  his  tutoring  to 
serve  in  his  whip  organization,  and  I 
hope  the  association  will  continue  for 
many  years  to  come.  I  want  to  extend  my 
heartiest  congratulations  to  my  leader 
and  great  friend,  Les  Arends.  on  his  most 
notable  achievement. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  fitting 
and  proper,  to  paraphrase  another  great 
statesman  from  Illinois,  for  this  House 
to  honor  today  Les  Arends.  It  is  further 
fitting  and  proper  that  this  honor  come 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  another  American  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  Nation  has  served  his  party 
as  whip  longer  than  Les  Arends.  This 
Congress  and  this  Nation  can  be  proud 
of  the  coui-tly  and  gentlemanly  manner 
in  which  the  gentleman  has  served  as 
whip.  He  has  always  added  luster,  and 
reflected  great  credit  on  the  House  of 
Representatives  as  an  Institution — ^the 
people's  institution. 

We  admire  Les  Arends,  because  with- 
out question,  he  has  always  placed  the 
welfare  of  our  country  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  above  any  other  consid- 
eration. He  has  upheld  and  protected  the 
prerogatives  and  honor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Les  Arends  has  been  a 
warm  personal  friend  to  all  of  those  who 
sen-ed  with  him.  This  House  Is  a  greater 
body  because  Les  Arends  has  served  for 
25  years  as  whip  of  his  party — as  major- 
ity whip  and  as  minority  whip. 

When  I  first  came  to  this  House  in 
January  1947,  one  of  the  men  who  stood 
out  was  Les  Arends.  I  did  not  hesitate  to 
seek  his  wise  counsel  and  advice.  He  was 
particularly  kind,  courteous,  and  encour- 
aging to  the  young  and  new  Members 
of  the  House. 

On  this  day,  Les,  when  you  have 
reached  25  years  of  continuous  service  as 
whip,  may  I  congratulate  you.  Mrs.  Dom 
and  my  people  whom  I  represent,  and 
who  have  permitted  me  to  remain  here 


and  vote  very  much  as  you  have  voted. 
Join  with  me  in  wishing  for  you  every 
continued  success,  much  admiration,  and 
highest  esteem  always. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  add  my  voice  to  the  many 
others  who  have  spoken  out  in  tribute 
to  our  esteemed  colleague,  Les  Arends, 
who  has  served  the  Congress  and  his 
party  with  a  devotion  and  dedication 
envied  by  most  of  his  fellow  Members, 
and  certainly  admired  by  all. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  a  thor- 
ough study  of  the  evolvement  of  the 
duties  of  a  party  whip  has  shown  that 
our  colleague  has  held  this  vital  position 
longer  than  any  man  on  either  side  of 
the  aisle.  I  would  add  that  I  would  be- 
lieve that  he  has  been  as  effective  as  any 
other  man  who  has  ever  held  the  posi- 
tion, and  far  and  away  more  effective 
than  most.  I  salute  Les  Arends,  and 
hope  that  he  will  continue  to  serve  the 
Nation  of  his  party  for  many  more  pro- 
ductive years.  I  have  many  fond  recol- 
lections of  Les  giving  assistance  to  a  new 
and  naive  Wisconsinite  who  came  to 
Congress  in  January  1961,  and  I  shall 
never  forget  the  trouble  he  took  to  make 
me  feel  at  home.  I  salute  his  25  years  as 
Republican  whip,  but  I  also  salute  Les 
Arends  the  man. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of 
the  junior  Members  of  this  great  body, 
I  want  to  join  with  his  many  friends 
and  admirers  in  this  tribute  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  whip,  Les  Arends. 
Les  has  been  as  thoughtful,  kind  and 
considerate  to  all  of  the  Members,  both 
freshmen  and  senior,  as  is  humanly  pos- 
sible. His  patience,  his  advice,  his  help- 
fulness have  been  constant.  He  has 
earned  the  gratitude,  respect  and  warm 
friendship  of  every  Member  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle,  although  as  the  distinguished 
Speaker  has  so  aptly  said,  his  duties  as 
whip  sometimes  require  that  he  crack 
the  whip. 

I  believe  it  fair  to  say  that  this  tribute 
to  the  distinguished  Member  from  Illi- 
nois is  unreservedly  joined  in  by  every 
Member  of  the  House  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with 
other  Members  of  the  House  today  in 
heartiest  congratulations  to  Les  Arends 
on  the  25th  anniversary  of  his  service  as 
a  Republican  leader  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Les  Abends  has  served  well  and  faith- 
fully both  as  a  Republican  leader  and 
as  the  Representative  of  his  district  in 
Illinois.  His  friends  in  Congress  and 
throughout  the  country  are  legion  and  I 
am  sure  they  would  want  to  be  included 
with  all  of  us  in  congratulations  and 
good  wishes  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Les  Arends  is  a  native  of  Ford  County 
in  Illinois  and  in  his  warm  personality, 
his  friendliness,  his  open  and  honest 
approach  to  people  and  to  problems,  he 
truly  represents  the  spirit  of  the  five  men 
and  women  of  the  county  where  he  was 
born.  I  am  happy  to  join  my  colleagues 
in  a  salute  of  appreciation  and  of  affec- 
tion to  him  on  the  completion  of  25 
years  of  service  as  the  Republican  whip 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 


Joseph  Cannon,  of  Illinois,  was  Speak- 
er of  the  House  in  four  Congresses.  Henry 
Ralney,  of  Illinois,  was  Speaker  of  the 
House  in  the  73d  Congress.  James  Mann, 
of  Illinois,  was  minority  fioor  leader  of 
the  House  from  the  62d  to  the  65th  Con- 
gress. Adolph  Sabath.  of  Illinois,  was 
elected  a  Member  of  the  House  In  24 
Congresses,  a  record.  Thomas  O'Brien 
of  Illinois,  was  a  Member  of  tremendous 
influence  in  many  Congresses,  was  a  de- 
termining factor  in  the  election  of  Sam 
Rayburn  as  majority  leader,  leading  to 
his  eventual  election  as  Speaker  of  the 
House. 

In  this  select  group  of  sons  of  Illinois 
among  the  "immortals"  of  the  House 
must  be  included  Les  Arends.  A  quarter 
of  a  century  as  the  whip  of  one  of  the 
two  great  parties,  a  quarter  of  a  century 
of  uninterrupted  leadership  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  is  a  record 
that  stands  out  as  the  sun  in  the  skies 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  be  able  to  join  my  colleagues  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  Les  Arends  of  Illinois  for 
his  remarkable  record  of  25  years  as  Re- 
publican whip  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  fact  that  Republicans  in  every 
Congress  since  1943  have  seen  fit  to  place 
their  trust  in  Les  Arends'  leadership  is  a 
compliment  which  I  cannot  match  with 
words.  Personally,  I  owe  a  great  deal  to 
the  gentleman.  The  quality  of  his  guid- 
ance; the  skill  and  dedication  which  he 
brmgs  to  the  job  has  been  a  source  of 
mspiration  to  many  of  us  during  this  last 
quarter  century.  Regardless  of  whether 
one  IS  a  veteran  of  2  or  20  years,  he  can 
appreciate  the  value  of  such  a  friend  and 
colleague. 

Les  Arends  has  served  this  House  and 
our  country  long  and  well.  May  he  con- 
tinue to  do  so  for  another  25  years 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my"  col- 
leagues today  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
Honorable  Les  Arends.  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  who  has  earnestly  served 
the  Republicans  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  our  party  whip  for  the  past 
25-years.  I  have  found  Les  Arends  to  be 
a  delightful  person  to  work  with,  a  man 
who  is  dedicated  not  only  to  his  party, 
but  also  to  his  country.  He  has  rendered 
a  great  service  to  his  Nation  in  his  capac- 
ity, not  only  as  a  Member  of  Congress, 
but  as  the  party  whip.  His  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  as  Republican  whip  are  well 
known  to  his  colleagues;  this  could  have 
only  been  made  possible  by  a  man  whose 
sincerity  and  pleasant  personality  are  of 
the  highest  degree.  This  distinguished 
gentleman  is  one  of  the  most  dedicated 
Members  of  the  House. 

During  my  service  in  the  Congress  I 
know  of  no  person  who  has  contributed 
more  to  free  and  honest  government,  or 
who  has  more  justly  earned  the  deep  re- 
spect and  admiration  of  his  colleagues. 

While  my  years  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress have  been  greatly  enriched  through 
my  association  with  Les  Arends,  it  Is 
more  important  that  this  country,  and 
the  entire  world,  has  been  enriched  be- 
cause of  his  dedication  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  all  our  people. 

I  take  great  pleasure  In  congratulating 
and  commending  Les  Arends  for  his  long 
and  able  .service.  I  also  want  to  extend  to 
him  and  his  family  my  fondest  apprecla- 
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tlon  for  his  continuing  efforts.  I  hope  that 
he  may  be  privileged  to  serve  many  more 
years  In  the  House,  and  wish  him  and  his 
family  well,  in  the  future. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
indeed  a  proud  day  for  our  Republican 
whip,  my  colleague  from  Illinois.  Les 
Abends.  Indeed,  It  is  a  proud  day  for  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  that  we 
can  honor  Les  Arends  o^  the  25th  an- 
niversary of  his  service  as  Republican 
whip  of  the  House. 

As  a  fellow  Representative  from  the 
State  of  Illinois.  I  feel  that  we  have  a 
special  asset  in  Congressman  Les  Arends. 
He  Is  part  of  the  leadership  which  Is  con- 
sulted and  which  helps  to  formulate  pol- 
icy in  the  Congress  and  in  the  Nation. 
In  addition,  he  is  a  courageous  and  inde- 
pendent thinking  citizen.  Les  Arends 
helps  to  guide  the  legislative  branch  of 
our  Government  along  the  path  of  sound 
lawmaking  and  in  its  policy  decisions. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  never  found  Con- 
gressman Les  Arends  at  a  loss  for  words 
to  express  himself  clearly  and  emphati- 
cally in  b«half  of  those  principles  to 
which  he  has  adhered  throughout  his 
public  career.  He  has  brought  dignity, 
honor,  and  respect  to  these  legislative 
halls  and  he  has  exhibited  a  warm 
friendship  for  me  and  many  others  in 
the  Congress. 

Congressman  Les  Arends  is  thoughtful, 
considerate  and.  when  occasion  requires 
it.  he  is  deeply  compassionate  and  under- 
standing. I  have  personally  appreciated 
these  qualities  in  my  friend.  Les  Arends. 
and  I  am  happy  to  publicly  attest  to  this 
appreciation. 

The  youth  which  he  exhibits  In  his 
lively  stride  and  in  his  pleasant  sense  of 
humor  as  well  as  with  his  youthful  and 
attractive  wife.  Betty,  give  assurance 
that  he  will  continue  serving  as  one  of 
America's  great  political  and  legislative 
leaders  for  many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  Les  Arends 
on  the  25th  anniversary  of  his  Republi- 
can leadership  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Republican  whip 
organization,  I  am  proud  of  my  com- 
mander in  chief,  Leslu:  C.  Arends.  He  is 
the  epitome  of  what  a  whip  should  be. 
My  service  as  a  member  of  his  organiza- 
tion has  been  an  enjoyable  one  and  I 
have  learned  much  about  the  workings  of 
Congress  and  our  democratic  system  of 
government.  He  truly  should  be  called 
Mr.  Whip. 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
Is  a  pleasiu'e  to  join  with  everyone  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  In  once  again  ex- 
tending congratulations  to  my  colleague 
from  Illinois.  Les  Arends.  as  he  completes 
34  years  in  Congress  and  25  years  as  Re- 
publican whip  in  the  House. 

Lis  Arends  is  almost  legendary  in  the 
Land  of  Lincoln,  and  only  four  Members 
of  the  House  have  served  longer  than  he 
has  here  In  Washington,  an  invlable  rec- 
ord which  attests  to  his  faithful  service 
and  leadership  ability.  It  is.  of  course. 
Impossible  to  measure  his  endless  con- 
tributions to  the  welf  sure  of  the  people  of 
his  district  and  State  and  the  Nation  in 
general  throughout  the  years.  It  has  been 
s^d.  however,  that  friendships  are  the 


true  reward  of  pubUc  service,  and  if  this 
be  true,  then  Les  Arends  Is  rich,  indeed, 
for  no  one  commands  greater  respect  and 
affection  both  at  home  and  here  In 
Washington. 

Les  has  served  as  whip  longer  than 
any  person  of  either  party  in  the  history 
of  the  Congress,  and  I  predict  that  he  will 
serve  for  many  years  to  come.  I  consider 
it  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  be  in- 
cluded among  his  host  of  friends. 

UENERAL   LEAVE  TO  EXTEND   REMARKS 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  to  extend 
their  remarks  and  express  their  views  on 
this  occAsion 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection.  It 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mem- 
bers have  heard  me  say  on  a  number  of 
occasions  that  the  middle  aisle  means 
nothing  where  friendship  Is  involved. 
This  is  one  of  those  occasions  where  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  in  both  bodies 
we  rise  and  express — and  those  who  do 
not  speak  it,  in  their  minds  express  It — 
the  deep  friendship  and  sentiment  and 
resjject  that  we  all  have  for  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Arends  J. 

I  know  something  of  the  responsibility 
of  leadership,  having  been  majority  lead- 
er for  over  16  years  and  then,  during  the 
80th  and  83d  Congresses,  when  our  Re- 
publican friends  led  the  House,  when  I 
served  on  that  occasion  as  minority  whip. 
It  is  a  very  responsible  position.  Les 
Arends  performs  his  duty  with  dignity 
and  with  strength. 

I  admire  him  not  only  as  a  legislator 
and  a  great  man,  but  also  I  deeply  value 
the  friendship  that  exists  between  us. 

Twenty-five  years  of  occupjing  the 
position  of  whip  has  carried  with  it  many 
great  responsibilities.  I  agree  with  the 
statement  made  by  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  that  our  good  friend 
Les  Arends  has  occupied  the  position  of 
whip,  either  majority  or  minority, 
longer  than  any  other  man  in  the  history 
of  the  House.  The  statement  is  correct. 
I  know,  I  occupied  the  position  of  major- 
ity leader  for  the  longest  period  In  the 
history  of  our  country. 

So  our  dear  friend  has  been  honored 
by  his  party,  and  he  has  also  served  this 
House  and  this  country  with  diligence, 
and  has  occupied  that  position  longer 
than  any  other  man,  as  I  see  It  now  In 
looking  back  through  history,  longer 
than  any  other  man  in  the  entire  history 
of  the  country,  either  whip  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  or  whip  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  express,  speak- 
ing for  the  Democrats.  If  I  may — and  I 
know  I  do — to  convey  to  Les  Arends  our 
deep  feeling  of  respect  and  friendship, 
and  to  congratulate  him  on  the  out- 
standing service  he  has  rendered  as  whip 
to  his  party  and  as  a  Member  of  this 
great  body.  We  are  all  honored  In  having 
a  friend  like  Les  Arends. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  sure  that  the  observations  of  our 
Speaker  and  the  complimentary  com- 
ments of  our  Speaker  reflect  the  views 


of  all  of  Les  Arends'  friends  in  the 
House  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

The  tribute  from  the  Speaker,  as  he 
has  so  well  expressed  It,  I  am  sure,  means 
a  great  deal  to  Les  Arends,  perhaps  more 
than  words  of  anybody  else  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Inasmuch  as  I  have  already  asked  for 
and  received  unanimous  consent  for  all 
Members  to  extend  their  remarks  on  this 
matter.  I  think  It  appropriate  to  con- 
clude at  this  point  with  the  wonderful 
tribute  paid  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
to  a  most  deserving  gentleman,  our  dear 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  Les 
Arends. 


PERMISSION    FOR   COMMITTEE   ON 
RULES   TO  FILE   REPORTS 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ENLARGING  THE  AMERICAN  FRAN- 
CHISE—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  334) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  ballot  box  is  the  great  anvil  of 
democracy,  where  government  is  shaped 
by  the  will  of  the  people.  It  is  through 
the  ballot  that  democracy  draws  its 
strength,  renews  its  processes,  and  as- 
sures its  survival. 

Throughout  the  life  of  our  Republic, 
no  single,  enduring  question  has  so  en- 
gaged generation  after  generation  of 
Americans  as  this:  Who  among  our  citi- 
zens shall  be  eligible  to  partlcii>ate  as 
voters  in  determining  the  com-se  of  our 
public  affairs? 

On  four  occasions  we  have  amended 
oiu-  Constitution  to  enlarge  or  to  protect 
that  imrtlcipatlon.  In  recent  years.  Con- 
gress itself  has  been  attentive  to  shelter- 
ing and  assuring  the  free  exercise  of  the 
right  to  vote. 

Such  a  concern  is  altogether  fitting. 
Under  a  government  of,  by.  and  for  the 
pe<H>Ie,  the  right  to  vote  is  the  most  ba- 
sic right  of  all.  It  Is  the  right  on  which 
all  others  finally  stand. 

Such  a  right  is  not  to  be  idly  conferred 
or  blindly  withheld.  But  the  stability  of 
our  Republic  from  the  beginning  has 
been  served — well  and  faithfully — by  the 
willingness  of  Americans  to  lay  aside  the 
constraints  of  custom  and  tradition  and 
heed  the  appeals  of  reason  and  reality 
to  welcome  into  the  American  electorate 
those  of  our  citizens  fitted  by  the  pre- 
cepts of  our  society's  values  to  partici- 
pate in  the  exercise  of  the  ultimate  right 
of  citizenship. 

At  the  inception  of  the  Republic,  the 
promise  of  the  new  Nation  was  strength- 
ened beeause  our  forefathers  cast  aside 
tests  of  religion  and  property. 
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At  midpassage.  America's  moral 
strength  was  fortified  when  the  test  of 
color  was  removed  by  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment.  The  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965  has  reinforced  this  principle  for  all 
time. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  modem  era  in 
this  twentieth  century,  reason  and  real- 
ity wisely  prevailed  when  the  women  in 
America — through  the  Nineteenth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution — were 
granted  the  equality  of  citizenship  so 
long  denied  them. 

In  1961,  the  Twenty-Third  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  gave  citizens 
of  the  Nation's  capital  the  right  to  vote 
for  President  and  Vice  President. 

Four  years  ago.  the  Twenty-Fourth 
Amendment  struck  down  the  tests  of 
the  poll  tax  which  had  for  almost  a  cen- 
tury disenfranchised  thousands  of 
Americans. 

ENLARGING    THE    AMERICAN    FRANCHISE 

In  all  these  Instances  time  has  affirmed 
the  wisdom  and  the  right  of  these  de- 
cisions to  enlarge  participation  In  the 
Nation's  affairs.  Time.  too.  has  already 
affirmed  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  our 
continuing  efforts  In  the  last  decade  to 
perfect,  protect  and  shelter  the  right  of 
ell  citizens  to  vote  and  to  put  an  end  to 
the  unconscionable  techniques  of  studied 
discrimination. 

Today.  I  believe  It  is  time  once  more 
for  Americans  to  measure  the  constraints 
of  custom  and  tradition  against  the  com- 
pelling force  of  reason  and  reality  In 
regard  to  the  test  of  age.  The  hour  has 
come  to  take  the  next  great  step  in  the 
march  of  democracy.  We  should  now  ex- 
tend the  right  to  vote  to  more  than  ten 
million  citizens  unjustly  denied  that 
right.  They  are  the  young  men  and 
women  of  America  between  the  ages  of 
18  and  21. 

The  practice  of  admitting  young  Amer- 
icans to  the  electorate  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one  has  its  roots  in  the  dim  and 
distant  mists  of  medieval  England — but 
it  is  a  practice  and  limitation  without 
roots  in  the  American  experience. 

Throughout  our  history  as  a  young  Na- 
tion, young  people  have  been  called  upon 
by  the  age  of  eighteen  to  shoulder  family 
responsibilities  and  civic  duties  Identical 
with  their  elders. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen,  young  Amer- 
icans are  called  upon  to  bear  arms. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen,  young  Amer- 
icans are  treated  as  adults  before  many 
courts  of  law  and  are  held  responsible 
for  their  acts. 

The  age  of  eighteen,  far  more  than 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  has  been  and  Is 
the  age  of  maturity  in  America — and 
never  more  than  now. 

Reason  does  not  permit  us  to  ignore 
any  longer  the  reality  that  eighteen  year 
old  young  Americans  are  prepared — by 
education,  by  experience,  by  exposure  to 
public  affairs  of  their  own  land  and  all 
the  world — to  assume  and  exercise  the 
privilege  of  voting. 

The  essential  stability  of  our  system  is 
not  served,  the  moral  Integrity  of  our 
cause  is  not  strengthened,  the  value  we 
place  on  the  worth  of  the  individual  is 
not  honored  by  denying  to  more  than  ten 
million  citizens — solely  because  of  their 
age — the  right  to  full  participation  in 
determining  our  country's  course. 


This  denial  of  the  right  to  vote  limits 
our  democracy.  It  diminishes  every  mod- 
em concept  of  citizenship. 

The  young  people  of  America  In  this 
decade  are  far  more  ready,  far  better 
qualified,  far  more  able  to  discharge  the 
highest  duty  of  citizenship  than  any 
generations  of  the  past. 

We  know — and  the  young  men  and 
women  know  also — that  this  is  so. 

They  are  better  educated  than  their 
counterparts  of  a  generation  ago.  They 
graduate  from  high  school  and  enter  col- 
lege ia  greater  proportions.  Already  this 
group — although  many  have  not  yet 
completed  their  schooling — have  a  high- 
er education  level  than  the  general  elec- 
torate. 

Mass  communication  and  greater  op- 
portunities for  travel  expose  them  earlier 
and  more  frequently  to  the  Issues  of  the 
day  than  the  young  men  and  women  of 
the  1940's,  or  even  the  1950's. 

The  young  men  of  today  ser\'e  their 
Nation  in  uniform  with  the  same  devo- 
tion as  their  fathers  and  brothers  of 
earlier  days  showed.  But  duties  unknown 
a  decade  ago  have  simimoned  the  devo- 
tion of  young  men  and  women  alike,  by 
the  tens  of  thousands.  Their  participa- 
tion in  the  Peace  Corps,  in  VISTA,  and 
in  other  community  ventures  has  ele- 
vated our  national  life  and  brought  new 
meaning  to  the  concept  of  service. 

For  myself,  I  deeply  believe  that 
America  can  only  prosper  from  the  in- 
fusion of  youthful  energy,  initiative, 
vigor  and  intelligence  into  our  political 
processes. 

We  live  in  a  world  that  is  young  and 
growing  younger  each  year.  Of  all  na- 
tions, none  has  more  generously  invested 
in  preparing  Its  young  people  for  con- 
structive citizenship  and  none  has  been 
more  faithfully  served  by  its  young  than 
has  America. 

Today,  the  young  people  of  America 
are  asking  the  opportunity  to  give  of 
their  talents  and  abilities,  their  energies 
and  enthusiasms,  to  the  greater  tasks  of 
their  times.  I  believe  their  proper  re- 
quest can  and  must  be  properly  answered 
by  a  national  affirmation  of  our  faith 
in  them.  For  a  nation  without  faith  in 
its  sons  and  daughters  is  a  nation  with- 
out faith  in  itself. 

WHAT    I    PROPOSE 

7  accordingly  propose  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  approve  and 
submit  for  ratification  of  the  legislatures 
of  three-fourths  of  the  States  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  provide,  as  follows: 

The  right  of  any  citizen  of  the  United 
States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged 
by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  ac- 
count of  age  if  a  citizen  is  eighteen  years  of 
age  or  older. 

In  proposing  submission  of  such  an 
amendment  I  am  mindful  that: 

— The  State  of  Georgia  since  1943,  and 
the  State  of  Kentucky,  since  1955, 
have  permitted  eighteen  year  old 
residents  to  vote. 

— The  two  new  States  of  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  have  permitted  nineteen  and 
twenty  year  old  residents,  respec- 
tively, to  vote. 

— The  first  proposal  for  such  an 
amendment  was  advanced  In  1942 
by  Senator  Arthur  Vandenberg. 


— President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  in 
his  1954  State  of  the  Union  Address, 
urged  an  Amendment  to  lower  the 
voting  age  to  eighteen. 
— In  the  90th  Congress,  more  than  fifty 
proposed     Constitutional     Amend- 
ments to   extend   voting   rights  to 
eighteen  year  old  citizens  have  been 
Introduced,  and  many  of  these  meas- 
m"es  have  broad  bi-partisan  support. 
The  concept  has  been  tried  and  tested. 
Its  merit  has  been  established.  Its  right- 
ness  is  now  beyond  dispute. 

FULL   PARTICIPATION   IN   OUR  AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY 

The  time  has  come  to  grant  our  youth 
what  we  ask  of  them  but  still  deny  to 
them — full  and  responsible  participation 
in  our  American  democracy. 

In  this  year  of  national  decision,  as 
Americans  in  evei-y  State  prepare  to 
choose  their  leadership  for  the  decisive 
and  fateful  years  before  us,  the  Congress 
has  a  rare  opportunity  through  the  sub- 
mission of  this  amendment  to  signify  to 
our  young  people  that  they  are  respected, 
that  they  are  trusted,  that  their  com- 
mitment to  America  Is  honored  and  that 
the  day  is  soon  to  come  when  they  are  to 
be  participants,  not  spectators,  in  the 
adventure  of  .self-government. 

Evei-y  time  before,  when  America  has 
extended  the  vote  to  citizens  whose  hour 
has  come,  new  vitality  has  been  infused 
into  the  lifestream  of  the  Nation,  and 
America  has  emerged  the  richer. 

Now  the  hour  has  come  again  to  take 
another  step  in  Democracy's  great 
journey. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  June  27.  1968. 


L.  B.  J.:  A  PRESIDENT  V/HO  UNDER- 
STANDS YOUNG  PEOPLE 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
Nation  the  age  of  adult  responsibility  is 
18.  In  almost  every  significant  area  of 
life,  the  18-year-old  must  bear  the  legal 
and  social  obligations  of  adulthood. 
That  he  generally  shoulders  these  obli- 
gations with  competence,  intelligence, 
and  patriotism  few  among  us  would 
doubt. 

Yet,  in  only  two  States  of  the  Union, 
Georgia  and  Kentucky,  can  the  18-year- 
old  exercise  the  most  fundamental  right 
of  citizenship — the  right  to  vote,  to  have 
a  voice  in  the  many  governmental  poli- 
cies and  programs  which  so  Intimately 
affect  his  own  life  and  welfare.  Through 
most  of  our  country,  a  young  man  or 
woman  is  graduated  from  high  school 
infused  with  an  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  government,  then  must  face  the  frus- 
tration of  inability  to  effectuate  his  en- 
thusiasm through  participation  in  the 
political  process. 

A  constitutional  amendment  such  as 
that  proposed  by  the  President  in  his 
message  will  preserve  that  youthful  en- 
thusiasm and  channel  it  to  the  benefit 
of  the  entire  electorate.  I  strongly  sup- 
port   the    President's    recommendation 
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that  we  take  action  now  to  guarantee 
the  right  to  vote  to  our  citizens  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  21. 
Mr.    EDM0ND80N.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 

support  the  President's  recommendation 
to  permit  18-year-olds  to  vote  and  con- 
cur In  his  view  that  this  should  be  done 
by  a  constitutional  amendment. 

We  have  never  had  a  better  Informed 
generation  of  yoimg  Americans  than  we 
have  today  In  this  country.  They  have 
been  prepared  well  for  participation  In 
the  Nation's  decisionmaking  procedures. 

The  Interest  of  18-year-olds  in  the  po- 
litical process  is  evident  in  their  active 
participation  in  political  campaigns. 
Their  interest  in  public  affairs  and  their 
potential  for  contribution  at  home  and 
abroad  are  manifested  by  the  dedica- 
tion of  thousands  to  programs  like  the 
Peace  Corps  and  congressional  and  Gov- 
errunent  internships.  And,  of  course, 
their  capacity  for  commitment  to  the 
high  aims  and  goal&  of  our  society  Is 
nowhere  more  forcefully  demonstrated 
than  in  their  splendid  service  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 

Our  young  people  of  18.  19.  and  20  are 
bound  like  the  rest  of  us  by  the  decisions 
which  are  reached  by  Government,  and 
those  decisions  often  affect  their  futures 
drastically.  Surely  they  should  also  be 
allowed  to  participate  in  the  choice  of 
political  representatives  who  make  those 
decisions,  including  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  hope  we  will  soon  see  favorable  action 
on  the  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  President  John- 
son has  taken  a  major  step  forward  to 
strengthen  democratic  life  by  asking 
Congress  to  consider  a  constitutional 
amendment  that  will  lower  the  voting  age 
to  18.  The  President  is  absolutely  right  In 
making  this  request — a  request  long 
overdue. 

More  than  10  million  young  Americans 
between  18  and  21  are  now  unable  to  par- 
ticipate fully  in  the  political  life  of  this 
country.  Yet,  many  of  these  same  young 
people  are  being  called  upon  to  defend 
America's  freedom  around  the  world. 

I  think  we  would  all  agree  that  there 
Is  no  outstanding  virtue  that  endows  a 
21 -year-old  with  superior  wisdom  and 
intelligence  as  he  goes  Into  the  voting 
booth. 

America  can  take  pride  in  producing 
the  best  informed  youth  generation  In 
Its  history.  These  young  people  have 
proven  their  dedication,  time  and  again, 
to  the  cause  of  progress  and  Justice  in 
America's  society.  They  have  earned  the 
right  to  vote. 

I  feel  certain  that  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  my  colleagues  agree  that 
these  young  people  should  be  given  the 
opportimity  to  vote  in  our  elections.  And 
I  believe  that  their  parents,  as  well  as  an 
overwhelming  number  of  Americans 
share  this  belief. 

I  commend  President  Johnson  for  his 
leadership  In  proposing  this  vital  legis- 
lation. I  hope  and  expect  the  Congress 
will  not  delay  its  passage. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Johnson  has  submitted  to  Congress  one 
of  the  most  important  and  vital  matters 
dealing  with  our  democratic  life. 

The  full  participation  of  the  American 


people  in  the  right  to  vote  Is  funda- 
mental to  the  political  processes  In  the 
United  States. 

In  his  proposal  today  to  amend  the 
Constitution  so  that  18-year-oIds  may 
be  allowed  to  vote.  President  Johnson 
has  demonstrated  his  vision  and  leader- 
ship in  strengthening  the  fabric  of  our 
democratic  society. 

I  fully  support  him  in  this  urgent  mat- 
ter. 

Earlier  in  the  90th  Congress  I  Intro- 
duced a  joint  resolution  to  lower  the 
voting  age  to  18  years. 

This  Congress  has  the  unique  oppor- 
tunity to  extend  the  voting  franchise  and 
to  eliminate  the  last  vestiges  of  dis- 
crimination against  many  of  our  citizens 
in  the  important  matter  of  the  right  to 
vote.  I  think  we  must  face  the  fact  that 
some  10  million  of  our  young  cllzens  are 
being  discriminated  against. 

In  effect,  we  have  told  these  young 
men  and  women  that  while  they  are  old 
enough  to  go  to  Vietnam  and  risk  their 
lives  in  democracy's  cause,  they  are  nev- 
ertheless too  young  to  exercise  the  wis- 
dom and  judgment  necessary  to  vote  for 
public  officials.  This  is,  indeed,  discrimi- 
nation. And  the  90th  Congress  must  help 
bring  It  to  an  end. 

I  commend  the  President  for  his  forth- 
right leadership  in  this  matter.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  90th  Congress  will  act 
quickly  and  overwhelmingly  to  pass  this 
important  legislation. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  one  who  has  long  favored 
and  cosponsored  legislation  to  permit 
18-year-olds  to  vote  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  speak  in  support  of 
President  Johnson's  call  for  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  to  carry  out  this 
proposal. 

Throughout  our  history,  we  have  con- 
tinuously broadened  participation  In 
democracy  by  extending  the  right  to  vote 
to  an  ever  increasing  number  of  our 
citizens. 

In  colonial  times,  religious  and  prop- 
erty qualifications  were  eliminated  as 
prerequisites  for  voting.  In  the  last  cen- 
tury, we  did  away  with  the  color  of  a 
man's  skin  as  a  barrier  to  voting.  In 
this  century,  women  were  granted  the 
right  to  vote.  Most  recently,  barriers  such 
as  the  poll  tax  were  outlawed  by  the  24th 
amendment. 

Now,  I  firmly  believe,  the  time  has 
come  to  extend  voting  rights  to  our 
young  people  between  the  ages  of  18  and 
21.  Democracy  will  surely  gain  from  this 
action,  for  it  will  rejuvenate  the  demo- 
cratic process  with  an  Infusion  of  fresh 
blood,  new  thinking  and  moral  energy. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  House  will  give 
this  legislation  the  earliest  possible  con- 
sideration and  that  it  will  be  forwarded 
to  the  States  for  ratification  at  the  earli- 
est possible  date. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yoimg 
people  are  becoming  more  interested  and 
more  Involved  in  the  political  process. 
They  have  studied  the  Issues  and  they 
are  familiar  with  the  candidates. 

While  they  actively  participate  in  po- 
litical campaigns — often  without  com- 
pensation— they  cannot  support  their 
candidates  at  the  ballot  box. 

Because  I  think  it  is  essential  that  we 


retain  the  Interest  and  enthusiasm  of 
these  college-age  citizens  I  am  today  in- 
troducing a  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  making 
citizens  who  have  attained  18  years  of 
age  eligible  to  vote  in  Federal  elections. 

I  urge  prompt  action  on  this  measure. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend 
the  President  for  his  message  to  the 
Congress  calling  for  legislation  to  lower 
the  voting  age  to  18.  With  the  President's 
leadership  and  under  his  sponsorship  the 
legislation  will  be  given  the  consideration 
it  deserves. 

On  February  21.  1967.  I  sponsored 
House  Joint  Resolution  342  to  lower  the 
voting  age  to  18.  Over  50  other  proposed 
constitutional  amendments  to  change 
the  voting  age  have  been  s[>onsored  by 
Members  of  the  House  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle. 

The  President  in  his  message  to  Con- 
gress today  stated: 

Today,  the  young  people  of  America  are 
a«klng  the  opportunity  to  give  of  their 
talents  and  abUlties,  their  energies  and 
enthusiasms,  to  the  greater  tasks  of  their 
times.  I  believe  their  proper  request  can 
and  must  be  properly  answered  by  a  national 
affirmation  of  our  faith  in  them.  For  a  nation 
without  faith  in  its  sons  and  daughters 
Is  a  nation  without  faith  In  itself. 

The  arguments  for  and  against  lower- 
ing the  voting  age  have  been  stated  and 
restated  many  times,  by  past  Presidents, 
by  Members  of  Congress,  by  the  youth 
of  our  Nation,  and  by  organizations 
throughout  the  United  States. 

The  President  has  today  gone  fur- 
ther by  expressing  his  personal  faith 
in  our  youth  and  asking  Che  Congress  to 
declare  its  faith  in  our  young  people. 
I  believe  that  the  10  million  citizens  be- 
tween the  ages  of  18  and  21  deserve  the 
right  to  vote  and  will  respond  by  exer- 
cizing that  right  with  responsibility, 
thereby  bringing  new  life  and  energies 
to  our  democratic  system. 

In  these  troubled  times,  proposed 
legislation  will  give  us  the  opportunity 
to  bridge  the  "generation  gap"  by  reach- 
ing out  to  the  youth  of  the  Nation  and 
not  merely  allowing  them — but  asking 
them  to  join  hands  in  the  process  of  self- 
government  and  share  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  goals  necessary  for  the  im- 
provement of  our  society. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
President's  proposal  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution and  to  broaden  the  base  of  our 
democratic  system. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope 
that  we  can  rely  on  strong  bipartisan 
backing  for  the  President's  proposal  to 
extend  the  franchise  to  18-year-olds. 

Millions  of  adult  citizens — most  of 
whom  are  as  well-informed  and  as  con- 
cerned about  political  affairs  as  their 
parents — are  now  barred  from  full  par- 
ticipation in  our  Nation's  pKJlitical  proc- 
esses because  of  their  age.  Young  people 
of  18,  are  as  mature  today  as  those  of 
21  were  a  generation  or  two  ago. 

The  continuing  concern  expressed  by 
our  youth  on  numerous  national  issues 
reflects  their  deep  and  abiding  Interest 
in  the  political  process.  We  can  expect  no 
more  of  any  voter  than  that  he  be  in- 
formed and  sensitive.  Our  young  people 
score  high  on  both  counts. 

There  is  little  apathy  to  be  found  in 
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this  group,  and  there  would  be  even  less 
If  18-  to  21-year-oldB  were  given  a  polit- 
ical voice.  Our  Idealistic  young  people 
could  be  expected  to  take  to  heart  the 
responsibility  given  them,  and  to  cast 
their  votes  with  exceptional  care. 

It  is  essential  that  our  young  people 
be  given  political  responsibility  at  a  time 
when  they  are  ready  and  willing  to  ex- 
ercise it.  The  constitutional  amendment 
proposed  in  the  President's  message 
would  accomplish  this  purpose.  I  fully 
support  such  an  amendment  and  spon- 
sored House  Joint  Resolution  842  pro- 
posing Its  adoption. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's message  to  Congress  urging  ac- 
tion to  lower  the  voting  age  to  18  deserves 
our  prompt  consideration  and  attention. 

We  are  faced  today  with  a  polltlcaUy 
active  and  politically  responsible  group 
of  18-  to  21-year-olds  that  is  being  de- 
nied the  right  to  Influence  events  about 
which  they  have  concern  and  Interest 
at  least  equal  to  our  own. 

This  group  of  more  than  10  million 
yoimg  adults  Is  comprised  largely  of  high 
school  graduates  and  college  students 
who  have  reached  a  higher  level  of  edu- 
cation than  has  ever  before  been  attained 
by  Americans  of  their  age  bracket.  The 
education  in  history,  political  science, 
and  civics  to  which  these  young  people 
have  been  exposed  has  encouraged  their 
imprecedented  involvement  in  political 
affairs  and  in  other  activities  of  na- 
tional significance. 

Thus,  we  find  young  people  volunteer- 
ing for  military  duty,  participating  in 
the  Peace  Corps,  serving  in  VISTA,  and 
working  In  Headstart  centers. 

These  young  adults  are  active  because 
they  feel  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  their 
country.  They  are  Interested  because  they 
have  recently  learned  about  the  dynam- 
ics of  their  Government. 

Indeed,  It  Is  an  anomaly  that  they  can- 
not vote  and  thereby  fully  participate  In 
the  political  process.  Voting  hsis  often 
been  called  a  privilege,  rather  than  a 
right.  But  If  any  group  has  ever  shown 
that  they  are  worthy  of  this  privilege, 
it  is  today's  young  adults. 

Some  may  say  that  18-year-olds  are 
not  wise  enough  to  vote  intelligently.  I 
must  agree  with  President  Franklin 
Roosevelt,  who  once  said : 

We  know  that  wisdom  does  not  come  nec- 
essarily with  years,  that  old  men  may  be 
foolish  and  young  men  wise. 

We  should  act  now  to  provide  our 
yoimg  people  the  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  the  affairs  of  their  Nation  at  a 
time  when  their  interest  In  politics  and 
social  affairs  is  at  its  peak. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson  has  proposed  a  constitutional 
amendment  that  will  serve  to  strengthen 
our  society's  most  fundamental  machln- 
ergy  for  a  democratic  life — the  right  to 
vote. 

I  strongly  support  this  proposal  be- 
cause on  January  10,  1967,  the  first  day 
of  the  90th  Congress,  I  introduced  House 
Joint  Resolution  18,  to  accomplish  this 
very  thing. 

The  President  has  proposed  lowering 
the  voting  age  to  18. 

This  proposal  is  urgently  needed  to 
correct  long  years  of  injustice  against 


young  Americans  who  have  been  ex- 
cluded from  the  most  important  aspect 
of  our  political  process. 

The  fact  is  that  our  courts  treat  18- 
year-olds  as  adults.  And  our  schools 
treat  18-year-olds  as  adults.  We  accept 
their  tax  money  and  their  participation 
in  our  Armed  Forces.  If  we  accept  from 
them  this  evidence  of  their  maturity  and 
involvement  in  our  Nation's  life,  can  we 
continue  to  deny  them  their  right  to 
vote? 

I  think  the  answer  is  obvious.  And  as 
the  I*resldent  noted  in  his  message  to 
Congress  on  this  matter,  the  time  has 
come  to  act  with  wisdom  and  compassion 
in  broadening  the  base  of  our  political 
hfe  by  including  10  million  young  Amer- 
icans who  are  now  excluded. 

I  think  the  American  people  strongly 
endorse  President  Johnson's  proposal. 
And  I  think  the  President  deserves  the 
highest  commendation  for  submitting 
this  legislation  at  this  time.  There  can  be 
no  excuse  for  delay  or  retreat  on  this 
matter.  We  have  waited  far  too  long  to 
do  what  is  right. 

I  believe  the  90th  Congress  has  a 
unique  opportunity  to  be  remembered  as 
the  Congress  which  brought  new  vigor 
and  participation  into  the  Nation's  po- 
litical bloodstream.  I  am  proud  to  sup- 
port this  constitutional  amendment.  And 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  promptly 
enacting  it  into  law. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
for  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution which  would  extend  the  right 
to  vote  to  citizens  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  21  in  all  elections.  The  amendment  is 
patterned  after  the  15th  amendment, 
which  secured  the  right  to  vote  for  our 
black  American  citizens,  and  the  19th 
amendment,  which  secured  the  right  to 
vote  for  our  women  citizens. 

Some  people  believe  that  the  question 
of  voting  age  should  be  left  up  to  the 
States  to  decide.  I  do  not  agree.  When 
we  deal  with  an  issue  involving  such  a 
fundamental  human  right  as  the  right 
of  citizens  to  vote,  a  Federal  constitu- 
tional amendment  is  an  appropriate  ve- 
hicle to  secure  this  right. 

It  Is  important  that  our  young  people 
be  able  to  participate  in  the  decision- 
making processes  of  our  society,  the  most 
basic  of  which  is  the  voting  process.  Our 
young  people  are  prepared  by  education, 
a  greater  sense  of  maturity,  and  by  their 
large  stake  in  laws  which  affect  them — 
military  service,  the  payment  of  taxes, 
and  other  matters — to  exercise  this  re- 
sponsibility. If  we  deny  them  the  right 
to  vote,  they  must  seek  other  channels 
for  expressing  their  views  and  infiuenc- 
ing  decisions  of  Government,  including 
various  forms  of  protest.  Some  of  these 
forms  of  protest,  we  have  seen,  are  de- 
structive to  our  social  order.  Guarantee- 
ing the  right  to  vote  for  citizens  between 
18  and  21  may  well  help  to  direct  the 
energies  and  Ideals  of  our  young  people 
into  more  constructive  channels. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  add  my  support  to  the  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment  which 
would  give  the  18-year-olds  the  right  to 
vote.  The  lowering  of  the  voting  age  is 
in  line  with  modem  trends.  Although 
only  two  of  our  States,  Georgia  and  Ken- 
tucky, at  the  present  time  permit  voting 


at  age  18,  our  two  newest  States,  Alaska 
and  Hawaii,  permit  voting  at  age  19  and 
20,  respectively.  Recently,  a  special  par- 
liamentary committee  in  Great  Britain 
mtide  a  study  of  the  legal  age  of  majority 
for  various  purposes  and  recommended 
that  the  age  for  voting  be  lowered  to  20, 
and  for  certain  other  purposes  to  age  18. 
The  committee  gave  as  reasons  the  "bet- 
ter education  of  the  young,  their  greater 
affluence  and  sophistication,  and  earlier 
physical  maturity."  Eighteen-year-olds 
can  vote  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  In  sev- 
eral of  the  South  American  countries.  On 
April  26.  1968,  the  Citizens'  Advisory 
Council  on  the  Status  of  Women,  which 
was  created  by  an  Executive  order  in 
1963.  approved  the  following  recommen- 
dations based  on  a  special  task  force 
study: 

In  view  of  the  downward  trend  In  the  age 
boys  and  girls  mature,  *  *  *  all  disabilities 
of  minority  [should)  be  removed  at  least  by 
age  18. 

The  study  included  consideration  of 
age  for  purposes  of  voting. 

A  Gallup  poll  last  year  showed  that  64 
percent  of  the  people  favor  lowering  the 
voting  age.  It  is  apparent  that  a  large 
majority  of  our  people  will  want  Con- 
gress to  approve  this  proposed  amend- 
ment for  submission  to  the  States.  It  is 
my  hope  that  it  will  be  ratified  at  least 
in  time  to  permit  18-  to  21 -year-olds  to 
vote  in  the  next  presidential  election  in 
1972.  These  younger  Americans  are  pre- 
pared for  this  responsibility  today.  We 
must  provide  the  means  by  which  they 
can  fulfill  this  responsibility  of  citizen- 
ship. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  Piesi- 
dent  Johnson  has  submitted  an  histori- 
cal proposal  to  the  90th  Congress.  His 
request  for  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  lower  the  voting  age  to  18  must  be 
considered  landmark  legislation  that  will 
long  be  remembered  by  the  American 
people. 

The  President  deserves  the  warm  sup- 
port not  only  of  all  Americans,  but  of  all 
Members  of  this  Congress  for  his  aware- 
ness of  the  strong  desire  on  the  part  of 
our  young  people  to  participate  in  our 
democratic  processes  through  voting. 

Today's  youth  have  proven  themselves 
to  be  responsible  and  dedicated  citizens. 
Many  of  them  are  being  called  up>on  to 
defend  freedom  in  Vietnam  and  do  so 
with  unprecedented  bravery  and  valor. 
Others  are  serving  their  country  In  the 
ghettos  of  our  cities  as  members  of  the 
VTSTA  program,  and  in  the  remote  areas 
of  the  vrorld  in  the  Peace  Corps.  We  can 
be  proud  of  this  generation  of  young 
Americans.  And  it  seems  to  me  we  have 
an  obligation  to  them  to  insure  that  they 
participate  fully  in  the  democratic 
process. 

American  youth  are  deeply  Involved  In 
our  country.  They  are  concerned  about 
what  is  happening  In  our  cities  and  across 
the  Nation  and  they  want  to  express 
their  point  of  view  and  be  part  of  find- 
ing solutions  to  the  problems.  And  they 
want  to  vote. 

Last  year  when  I  introduced  House 
Joint  Resolution  348,  to  lower  the  \'Oting 
age  to  18,  I  said  that  American  youth  is 
"well-informed,  well -versed  in  the  Ameri- 
can political  process,  and  eminently 
qualified  to  participate  in  that  process 
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through  votiriR."  In  my  congressional 
district,  they  have  even  formed  "Make  It 
18"  clubs. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  enact  promptly  President 
Johnson's  proposal  for  a  constitutional 
amendment.  By  so  doing,  we  will 
strengthen  our  democratic  system  and 
provide  a  real  voice  to  millions  of  young 
Americans  who  want  their  convictions  to 
be  heard  by  their  votes. 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  years 
ago.  during  World  War  II.  the  SUt«  of 
Georgia  set  the  minimum  voting  age  at 
18.  The  slogan  which  was  popularly  used 
to  support  this  legislative  action  at  the 
time  was  "Old  Enough  to  Pight.  Old 
Enough  to  Vote." 

Since  that  time  not  a  few  logicians 
amon?  us  have  pointed  out  that  a  person 
old  enough  to  fight  is  not.  in  fact,  neces- 
sarily old  enough  to  vote.  After  all.  we 
can  all  readily  agree  that  the  qualifica- 
tions for  good  soldiers  and  good  voters 
are  hardly  identical. 

Nevertheless,  this  catchy,  perhaps 
oversimplified  slogan  has  a  certain  real 
validity. 

Of  course,  persons  lacking  the  quali- 
fications to  be  voters  should  not  be 
granted  this  important  responsibility — 
but  if.  in  fact.  Americans  18  to  21  are  in- 
formed and  responsible  enough  to  vote 
intelligently,  then  the  fact  that  they  are 
fighting  and  dying  for  their  country  cer- 
tainly is  relevant  to  the  issue  of  whether 
they  should  be  permitted  to  vote. 

I  believe.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  ma- 
turity and  responsibility  of  our  young 
people  is  beyond  serious  question.  Thus, 
the  real  question  becomes:  Should  those 
who  fight  and  die  for  their  Nation  share 
in  the  making  of  decisions  which  affect 
their  lives  and  property?" 

I  think  the  answer  to  that  question  re- 
quires that  we  all  support  the  President's 
proposal  to  amend  the  Constitution  to 
lower  the  voting  age. 


POINT  OP  ORDER  WITHDRAWN 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  count. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  withdraw  my  point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  with- 
draws his  point  of  order. 


LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL,  1969 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  fH.R.  18038) 
making  appropriations  for  the  legislative 
branch  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime 
30.  1969,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 
pending  that  motion.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  general  debate 
be  limited  to  2  hours,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Lanceh] 
and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THK  COMMmXE  OF  THE   WHOUt 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  18038,  with 
Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  in  the  Chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  imanl- 
mous  consent  agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  fMr.  Andrews!  will  be 
recognized  for  1  hour  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  FMr.  LancenI  will 
be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  the  usual 
annual  bill  for  the  legislative  branch  for 
the  fiscal  year  1969,  which  begins  July 
1.  It  thus  provides  for  one  of  the  three 
branches  of  Government. 

Conforming  to  the  long  practice,  it 
provides  for  all  activities  except  the  ap- 
propriations for  the  other  body :  it  is  the 
custom  to  leave  those  for  the  decision 
of  the  Senate.  It  includes  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, the  Botanic  Garden,  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol,  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice, and  a  number  of  items  of  a  Joint 
character  between  the  two  Houses  such 
as  joint  committees,  and  so  forth. 

HICHUCHTS    or    THE    BILL 

The  bill  as  reported  for  1969 — again, 
excluding  items  for  the  Senate — totals 
$247,497,349  in  new  budget — obliga- 
tional — authority. 

The  bill  as  reported  for  1969— again, 
above  comparable  budget — obligation- 
al — authority  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
1968  to  date  of  $228,260,330,  which  does 
not  count  some  $4,874,875  pending  in  the 
House  version  of  the  second  supple- 
mental bill  for  fiscal  1968  for  these  same 
items. 

The  bill  as  reported  is  $9,665,182  below 
the  budget  estimates  of  new  budget — 
obligational — authority  for  fiscal  1969 — 
$257.162.531 — considered  by  the  commit- 
tee. It  is  $16,113,182  below  the  requests 
including  the  House  Office  building  re- 
modeling item  which  is  classified  as 
liquidation  cash  rather  than  new  budget 
authority.  Amounts  relating  solely  to  the 
Senate  are,  of  course,  not  encompassed 
in  the  comparisons. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
committee  has  made  a  grand  total  cut  of 
$16.1  million  from  the  requests. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not  take  much 
time  of  the  Committee  but  there  are  a 
few  highlight  items  that  I  might  touch 
on.  The  printed  committee  hearings  are 
available  and  the  committee  report  elab- 
orates in  detail.  I  might  just  say  that  the 
explanation  for  a  good  many  of  the  line- 
item  increases  above  last  year's  appro- 
priation, or  portions  of  them  as  the  case 
may  be.  represent  the  eCfects  of  manda- 
tory-type costs  such  as  wage  board  and 
within-grade  salary  increases;  annual- 
izatlon  of  the  civilian  pay  increase  effec- 


tive last  October;  and  specific  resolutions 
of  the  House,  or  laws,  authorizing  addi- 
tional allowances  of  one  kind  or  another. 
Perhaps  the  largest  single  increases  over 
last  year  relate  to  the  general  pay  bill 
and  congressional  printing  and  binding 
costs. 

Let  me  say.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
conunittee  has  tried  to  adopt  an  austere 
approach  to  the  Items  In  which  we  had 
some  discretion,  but  at  the  same  time 
tried  to  make  reasonable  provision  for 
the  operating  needs.  In  view  of  the  gen- 
eral pwiy  raise  legislation;  the  rising 
costs  and  volume  of  printing;  the  specific 
enactments  of  the  House  granting  addi- 
tional allowances  for  official  expenses  of 
one  kind  or  another;  in  view  of  these 
and  similar  facts,  the  committee  was  not 
able  to  avoid  some  increases  over  last 
year. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  nonethe- 
less made  a  lot  of  reductions. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  there  are  no  major  re- 
modeling or  construction  projects  in  the 
bill.  The  committee  has  deferred  funds 
requested  for  projects  that  involve  costs 
in  the  range  of  $132  million. 

There  are  no  funds  in  the  bill  for  the 
Madison  Memorial  Library  Building; 
nothing  for  a  new  Government  printing 
plant;  nothing  for  general  remodeling  of 
the  Longworth  House  Office  Building  into 
three-room  Member  suites,  and  certain 
related  items.  Nor  were  funds  sought  or 
allowed  to  extend  the  west-central  front 
of  the  Capitol. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  conmiittee  is  also 
recommending  continuation  of  the  re- 
striction against  any  special  allowance 
for  congressional  summer  interns  in 
Members'  offices.  But  this,  of  course,  does 
not  preclude  a  Member  from  employing 
one  or  more  summer  interns  on  the  regu- 
lar office  clerk-hire  roll  within  the  statu- 
tory limits  otherwise  applicable. 

Another  item  that  came  in  for  consid- 
erable attention  in  the  committee  was 
the  matter  of  the  skyrocketing  deficit  in 
the  operation  of  the  restaurant  and  other 
dining  facilities  on  the  House  side.  The 
latest  estimate  is  that  the  deficit  for  fis- 
cal 1969  could  reach  $536,000.  In  the  cur- 
rent year.  1968.  it  will  approximate 
$375,000. 

The  loss  in  fiscal  1967  was  $243,597; 
in  1966.  $219,257;  in  1965,  before  the 
Raybum  facilities  were  opened.  $144,091 : 
in  1964.  $111,372;  in  1963,  $140,190;  in 
1962.  $43,034;  and  so  on. 

There  has  been  some  loss  In  every 
year,  but.  as  the  figures  show.  It  Is  now 
skyrocketing.  A  number  of  factors  have 
always  combined  to  bring  about  a  loss, 
one  major  reason  being  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  business  is  concentrated  on 
the  noonday  meal.  In  the  last  few  years, 
the  payroll  cost  has  more  than  doubled — 
more  employees,  partly  because  of  more 
facilities,  and  general  pay  increases  for 
both  overhead  and  management- type 
personnel  as  well  as  for  foodworkers. 

The  committee  felt  that  something  had 
to  oe  done  to  sharply  reduce  and  con- 
tain the  deficit.  The  committee  felt  that 
a  loss  of  over  half  a  million  dollars  is 
wholly  unsMJceptable.  So.  what  we  have 
done  is  to  allow  $175,000  as  an  interim 
amount:  asked  the  Architect  to  take 
whatever  reasonable  steps  he  can  now 
take  to  effect  economies  In  the  cost  of 
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operations;  and  we  have  called  on  the 
General  Accounting  Office  to  laimch  a 
full-scale  study  of  all  phases  of  the  oper- 
ation. The  study  and  recommendations 
will  encompass  any  and  all  matters  per- 
tinent to  a  possible  private  concession 
arrangement,  if  such  is  found  feasible 
without  a  direct  subsidy,  and  recommen- 
dations for  any  improvements  if  the 
operation  is  continued  under  direct  man- 
agement. 

I  might  say  right  here,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  committee  made  some  pre- 
liminary exploration  of  the  possibilities 
of  putting  all  dining  facilities  out  on  pri- 
vate concession  so  as  to  avoid,  if  possible, 
any  direct  suijsidy.  Several  proposals 
were  received.  Two  or  three  tentative 
proposals  in  particular  were  interest- 
ing enough  to  lead  the  committee  to 
conclude  that  an  in-depth  study  should 
be  made. 

We  have  not  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that 
basic  to  the  proposition — is  the  need  for 
satisfactory  service  to  Members,  Hill  em- 
ployees, and  others  who  use  the  facilities, 
and  the  welfare  of  the  employees  in  the 
various  dining  facilities. 

GROWTH    OP    THE    LEGISLATIVE     BtTDGET 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  with  the  national 
budget  generally,  the  budget  for  the  leg- 
islative branch  has  also  grown  over  the 
years.  The  committee  report,  on  pages 
4  and  5,  illuminates  some  of  the  general 
reasons  for  this  growth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know,  much  of 
the  work  of  Congress  is  done  in  its  com- 
mittees. Their  staffs  and  their  expen.ses 
have  grown.  Not  counting  substantial 
Items  such  as  printing  funded  separately 
in  a  lump  sum.  House  committees  are 
spending  about  $9,500,000  a  year  and  em- 
ploying approximately  525  people.  This 
does  not  include  joint  committees. 

But  the  work  of  Members  is  every- 
where— in  their  offices;  in  their  districts; 
In  their  committee  rooms;  and  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  The  average  House 
Member  now  serves  In  excess  of  450.000 
people;  there  are  currently  96  congres- 
sional districts  with  more  than  500,000 
constituents. 

When  the  second  House  Office  build- 
ing for  Members  was  completed  in  1933, 
our  national  population  was  about  125 
million.  The  average  congressional  dis- 
trict had  about  287.000  constituents.  To- 
day the  national  population  is  just  over 
200  million,  or  an  average  of  over  450.000 
per  district.  The  country  is  much  bigger 
and  growing.  Tliirty-five  years  ago. 
Members  of  the  House  had  one  room  for 
themselves  and  their  office  help.  Even 
today,  not  all  Members  have  a  three- 
room  office  suite. 

When  the  second  office  building  was 
completed  in  1933.  the  Federal  budget 
was  about  $4.6  billion.  Today,  on  the  new 
budget  basis,  the  appropriations  request- 
ed for  1969  exceed  $200,000,000,000.  As 
the  National  Government  has  enlarged, 
national  legislative  responsibilities  have 
Increased  many  times  over. 

When  the  second  office  building  was 
completed  in  1933,  each  Member  of  the 
House  was  limited  by  law  to  two  office 
clerks.  Today,  because  of  constantly  in- 
creasing burdens,  much  longer  sessions 
of  Congress,  and  the  vastly  changed  sit- 
uation otherwise,  the  law  allows  Mem- 


bers from  the  larger  districts  up  to  six 
times  as  many  clerks,  subject  however  to 
an  overriding  salary  ceiling  that  as  a 
practical  matter  precludes  hiring  that 
many  by  all  but  a  few  Members. 

Committees  and  Members  wrestle  with 
an  ever-increasing  volume  of  complex 
problems  encompassing  all  manner  of 
legislation  with  impact  of  one  or  another 
kind  on  the  people. 

If  Members  will  turn  to  pages  5,  6,  and 
7  of  the  committee  report,  they  can  see 
just  on  those  three  pages,  a  simple  cap- 
sule listing  of  the  principal  increases  and 
decreases  from  the  current  year  appro- 
priations, and  the  cuts  from  the  budget 
requests,  .and  what  they  are  for.  I  will 
not  repeat  all  of  them  here;  they  are 
readily  listed  in  the  report. 

But  taking  the  bill  by  its  major  sub- 
divisions as  we  show  on  page  2  of  the 
report  of  the  committee,  there  is  a  total 
of  585,039.420  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; $12,311,229  for  various  items 
of  a  joint  character  involving  both 
Houses;  $12,442,900  for  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol;  $565,000  for  the  Botanic 
Garden;  $40,638,800  under  the  Library 
of  Congress;  $39,000,000  under  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office;  and  $57,500,000 
for  the  General  Accounting  Office. 

HOUSE    ITEMS 

As  to  items  imder  the  "House  of  Repre- 
sentatives" heading,  there  is  nothing  In 
the  way  of  services  that  have  not  previ- 
ously been  authorized.  Tliere  has  been  a 
gradual  growth  in  the  recurring  charges, 
however — including  some  in  the  90th 
Congress,  as  shown  on  page  438  of  the 
hearings — which  accounts  for  much  of 
the  substantial  increase  allowed  over 
fiscal  1968. 

JOINT   ITEMS 

As  to  the  various  items  falling  under 
the  joint  section  of  the  bill,  beginning  on 
page  9,  there  is  nothing  much  to  be  added 
to  what  the  report  says. 

Certain  expenses  of  the  Capitol  Police 
are  in  the  joint  section  of  the  bill.  There 
are  now  292  authorized  police  positions 
on  the  House  side.  There  are  201  current- 
ly authorized  on  the  Senate  side,  making 
a  currently  authorized  strength  for  the 
Hill  of  493  police.  To  this  would  be  added 
45  or  so  men  generally  on  detail  from 
the  Metropolitan  Police  during  the  ses- 
sions. 

The  Capitol  Police  are  moving  toward 
a  professional-type,  trained  force,  under 
a  career  police  officer.  In  view  of  the 
rioters  and  demonstrators  who  keep 
making  trouble  here  on  the  Hill,  I  think 
this  a  decided  step  in  the  right  direction. 

THE   ARCHITECT 

As  to  the  section  of  the  bill  beginning 
on  page  15,  for  the  Architect  of  the  Capi- 
tol, as  I  noted  earlier,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  bill  in  the  way  of  major  remodel- 
ing or  construction.  There  are,  however, 
as  there  have  been  for  some  years,  a 
number  of  minor  repair  and  improve- 
ment items  necessary  to  keep  the  physi- 
cal plant  on  Capitol  Hill  in  reasonably 
good  order. 

I  might  say  that  we  have  allowed  funds 
for  certain  police  and  disbursing  office 
facilities ;  for  improved  lighting  and  elec- 
tric clocks  and  legislative  call  systems  in 
the  Longworth  Building;  and  a  couple  of 


other  items,  all  shown  in  the  list  on  page 
11  of  the  report. 

We  have  not  allowed  any  funds  to 
remodel  the  Congressional  Hotel,  or  for 
a  tunnel  from  the  hotel  to  the  Cannon 
Building.  That  was  a  part  of  the  general 
Longworth  remodeling  proposal,  which 
we  have  deferred — without  prejudice,  I 
might  add. 

A  very  unsatisfactory  situation  of 
many  years  standing  has  been,  and 
continues  to  be  the  lack  of  adequate 
restrooms  for  the  vlsting  public  in  the 
Capitol  Building.  We  have  asked  the 
Architect  to  explore  for  any  nooks  and 
crannies  in  which  more  restrooms  could 
be  installed,  and  to  make  a  complete 
sketch  of  present  facilities  that  might 
be  opened  for  general  use. 

THE   LIBRARY 

Mr.  Chaii-man.  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, a  great  national  institution,  which 
begins  on  page  19  of  the  bill,  the  work 
.situation  is  fairly  characteristic  and  not 
entirely  unpredictable.  Established  in 
1800,  the  Library  is  the  Nation's  largest 
research  library.  In  the  nature  of  the 
case,  a  library  has  only  one  way  to  go — 
to  get  bigger  all  the  time. 

Some  budgetaiT  increase  is  necessary 
just  to  maintain  current  levels.  About 
$1.5  million  of  the  increase  over  1968  is 
for  mandatory-type  increases  that  are 
not  subject  to  administrative  discretion. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Library  needs 
roughly  44,000  additional  square  feet  of 
space  each  year.  Money  is  in  the  bill  for 
more  rental  space  as  a  stopgap  solution. 
But  the  housing,  the  servicing,  and  the 
managing  of  an  ever-growing  collection 
of  the  magnitude  of  what  this  one  is  apt 
to  be,  say,  25  years  from  now  compels  the 
need  of  finding  ways  to  automate.  Other- 
wise, there  is  cause  to  wonder  whether  it 
would  be  practical  to  supply  space  enough 
to  house  the  collections  and  employees 
enough  to  service  them. 

So  we  have  enlarged  the  funds  for  the 
automation  study  program.  It  is  a  com- 
plex undertaking  and  it  will  be  expen- 
sive. But  it  is  expected  to  provide  infor- 
mation on  techniques  and  procedures 
that  will  be  of  value  to  other  libraries 
as  well. 

Some  of  the  increases  allowed  for  the 
Library  relate  to  growing  workloads  in 
the  Copyright  Office  and  in  the  catalog 
card  sales  work.  Both  of  these  activities 
turn  a  profit  for  the  Government. 

We  have  tried  to  make  reasonable  pro- 
vision for  the  valuable  services  rendered 
by  the  Legislative  Reference  Service, 
which  says  it  continues  to  be  swamped 
with  congressional  requests. 

We  provided  the  full  budget  request 
for  the  wonderful  program  of  books  for 
the  blind,  which,  as  Members  will  recall, 
was  enlarged  2  years  ago  to  extend 
to  others  so  physically  handicapped  that 
they  cannot  enjoy  normal  reading. 

GOVERNMENT   PRINTING    OFFICE 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  section  of  the 
bill  covering  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  which  is  on  pages  24  and 
25  of  the  bill,  there  is  little  to  add  to 
what  the  report  says.  It  includes  print- 
ing and  binding  for  Congress.  There  is 
an  increase  recommended.  Congress  is 
talking  more;  holding  more  hearings; 
printing  more  bills,  and  so  on.  And  wages 
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are  up.  Much  of  congressional  work  \i 
overnight  printing — or  short  deadllr\e 
In  any  event — and  that  cost*  money. 
But  it  is  a  vital  item  of  expense.  And 
quick  service  Is  Important 

This  section  of  the  bill  Includes  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents  activity, 
which  turns  a  profit.  In  other  words, 
they  recover  more  to  the  Treasury 
through  sales  of  publications.  Recently, 
their  costs  have  been  creeping  up  on 
Income:  they  have  a  survey  underway 
on  repricing  of  publications. 

The  Public  Printer  has  been  saying  for 
several  years  that  his  present  physical 
plant  is  inefficient,  and  that  he  could 
save  millions  of  dollars  if  he  had  a  new, 
modem  plant.  We  have  not.  however, 
allowed  the  funds  for  plans  and  specifi- 
cations. For  one  thing,  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Printing  has  not  approved 
selection  of  the  proposed  new  site  which 
the  law  requires  as  a  condition  precedent 
to  appropriations  for  the  project. 
cKNEKAL  AccouhrriNO  omcc 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  final  section  of  the 
bill,  on  page  26,  provides  for  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  a  highly  essential  in- 
strumentality of  legislative  oversight  in 
checking  the  efficiency  of  Government 
operations  and  procedures  and  the  pro- 
priety of  Goverment  expenditures  and  in 
assistance  to  Congress  and  its  commit- 
tees otherwise. 

Some  increase  was  allowed.  The  ex- 
penditures of  Government  are  growing, 
and  as  they  grow,  and  more  new  and  en- 
larged programs  are  adopted,  a  greater 
load  Is  put  on  the  General  Accounting 
Office. 

There  Is  considerable  discussion  In  the 
hearings  about  the  nature  and  scope  of 
the  very  extensive — and  expensive — 
review  and  evaluation  study  ordered  In 
the  basic  antipoverty  legislation  last 
year.  There  is  also  something  In  the  re- 
port of  the  committee.  In  which  we  raise 
the  question,  as  a  general  proposition, 
whether  the  Congress  ought  to  follow 
the  precedent  established  in  the  OEO 
amendments  of  placing,  by  statute,  spe- 
cific responsibilities  on  the  Comptroller 
General  for  evaluating  the  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  of  entire  major  programs 
with  statutory  reporting  deadlines.  Of 
course,  we  are  not  against — we  are  for — 
adequate  audits  of  the  expenditures,  but 
such  statutory  directives  might  tend  to 
diminish  the  flexibility  of  the  Office  in 
examining  all  the  programs  and  ex- 
penditures of  the  Government.  And  if 
carried  too  far.  It  would  In  substance 
considerably  duplicate  the  expense  of 
ovei-slght  staffs  and  special  "investiga- 
tive" committee  expenditures. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many  details 
to  this  bill  even  though  it  Is  a  relatively 
small  bill.  I  will  be  glad  to  try  to  answer 
any  questions.  I  might  say  In  closing  that 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  committee  Is 
either  unanimous,  or  perhaps  I  should 
say.  about  as  unanimous  as  it  is  reason- 
able to  expect  in  a  bill  dealing  with  a 
multiplicity  of  Items. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 


Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama,  for  yielding, 
to  ask  how  we  stand  financially  with  re- 
spect to  the  Rayburn  Building.  Have  all 
the  claims  or  suits  that  have  been  filed 
in  connection  with  the  construction  of 
the  Rayburn  Building  been  settled? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Are  you 
referring  to  the  garages? 

Mr.  GROSS.  No,  I  am  referring  to  the 
building  itself. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  My  In- 
formation Is  that  all  the  money  that  Is 
needed  has  been  appropriated.  There 
may  be  a  few  Items  still  in  dispute  be- 
tween the  architect  and  the  contractor.  I 
do  not  think  the  one  big  claim  has  been 
finally  disposed  of. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  hope  there  Is  a 
dispute  with  respect  to  the  new  tunnel 
between  the  Rayburn  Building  and  the 
Capitol.  Apparently  the  rain  of  last  night, 
as  usual,  fiooded  the  tunnel  for  one  of 
the  cars  was  not  operating  this  morning. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  do  not 
have  any  details  on  that. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  information  we  have 
is  that  there  Is  a  clEiim  pending,  and  has 
been  pending  for  some  time,  with  the 
contractor  for  the  Rayburn  Building.  It 
has  not  yet  been  finally  settled.  It  was 
settled  in  favor  of  the  Government  but 
has  since  been  a{H>ealed  to  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Claims  where  it  is  still  pend- 
ing. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the 
gentleman  will  jrield  further,  has  this 
happened  several  times — water  coming 
into  the  new  tunnel  between  the  two 
buildings. 

Mr.  YATES.  That  was  not  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  conmilttee.  But  In 
view  of  the  Interest  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  we  will  look  Into  it  and  try  to 
ascertain  the  fEicts  for  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  McCloskey,  the  gen- 
eral contractor,  build  that  tunnel,  does 
the  gentleman  know? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  do  not  believe  so;  it  was 
as  I  recall  a  separate  contract  and  a  dif- 
ferent contractor. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  should 
like  to  ask  about  the  telephone  appropri- 
ation on  page  7  of  the  bill.  Does  that  in- 
clude new  telephones  such  as  I  hear 
are  being  Installed  across  the  way  with 
blue  buttons  on  them? 

Mr.  ANDRETWS  of  Alabama.  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  blue  buttons  on 
telephones  across  the  way.  There  is 
money  in  this  bill  to  take  care  of  the 
telephones  needed  on  the  House  side. 
We  do  not  go  beyond  the  center  of  the 
Capitol  in  our  examination  of  the  ex- 
penditures. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand  that  the 
other  body  will  add  to  the  bill  whatever 
they  want  to  put  in  it.  I  do  not  like  that 
procedure,  but  that  Is  the  way  it  Is  done. 
What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is,  whether 
this  bill  provides  for  the  installation  In 
the  House  office  buildings  of  the  so-called 
panic  buttons  that  are  reportedly  being 
installed  in  the  Senate  offices. 


Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  have 
said  to  the  gentleman  that  I  know  noth- 
ing about  a  blue  button  or  a  panic  button 
on  the  Senate  side.  We  do  not  have  hear- 
ings on  the  Senate  housekeeping 
projects. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  this  does  not  pro- 
vide, as  far  as  the  gentleman  knows,  for 
a  panic  button  for  each  Member  of  the 
House? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  A  panic 
or  blue  button  was  not  mentioned  to  our 
committee.  Like  the  gentleman,  I  would 
like  to  know  what  they  are. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Architect  supplied 
me  with  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  he 
sent  to  the  Speaker,  outlining  the  steps 
he  proposes,  effective  next  Monday,  In 
relation  to  House  dining  facilities  as  a 
result  of  the  action  of  the  committee  on 
the  budget  for  dining  facility  operations. 

Under  leave  granted.  I  am  including 
it  in  the  Record  for  the  information  of 
Members  and  others. 

The  letter  follows: 

AKCHrracT  or  th«  CAprroL, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  25. 1968. 
Hon.  John  W.  ^cCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deak  Mr.  Speaker:  Tou  will  recall  that  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  Legislative 
Sut>comniltte«,  has  recently  conducted  some 
study  Into  the  possibilities  of  reducing  the 
annual  operating  deflclU  of  the  Hotise  Res- 
taurant facilities. 

Our  estimate  of  the  deficit  for  the  coming 
nscal  year  Is  8536,000.  This  figure  was  In- 
creased from  $400,000  to  give  effect  to  In- 
creased wage  rates  ordered  by  the  District 
Government  for  their  wage  board  foodwork- 
ers  effective  In  July.  1968  (which  rates,  aa 
you  know,  are  used  In  establishing  rates  for 
our  restaurant  employees)  and  a  further  in- 
crease m  rates  In  October,  1968  when  res- 
taurant employees  are  scheduled  to  come 
under  the  Coordinated  Federal  Wage  System 
developed  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  at 
the  request  of  the  President. 

In  their  report  on  the  Legislative  Branch 
AppropriaUon  Bill,  1969.  the  Committee  out- 
lined the  following  primary  conclusions  and 
actions : 

1.  The  Committee  felt  that  something  must 
be  done  to  sharply  reduce  and  contain  the 
deficit,  stating  that  a  'loss  of  over  half  a 
million  dollars  Is  wholly  unacceptable". 

2.  Made  preliminary  explorations  Into  the 
lioaslblllty  of  the  restaurants  being  run  by 
ciutslde  concessionaire. 

3.  Requested  the  General  Accounting  OfBce 
bj  launch  a  full  scale  study  of  all  phases 
of  the  operation  as  soon  as  the  House  passes 
the  Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Bill,  ex- 
pressing the  desire  that  the  study  move  along 
expeditiously  so  that  if  a  concession  arrange- 
ment Is  eventually  decided  upon.  It  would 
be  available  well  In  advance  of  consideration 
of  the  necessary  legislation  early  in  next 
session. 

4.  Allowed  S175,000  which.  In  the  mean- 
time. In  combination  with  whatever  reason- 
able steps  the  Architect  can  now  take  to  ef- 
fect economies,  "should  be  adequate  for  the 
necessities." 

5.  Directed  the  Architect  to  effect  such 
economies. 

In  order  to  attempt  operation  within  the 
$175,000  allowance  during  the  next  6  or  7 
moi-Hhs.  we  propose  taking  the  following  ac- 
tions, effective  July  1,  1968,  to  effect  econo- 
mies In  operations  (all  these  measures,  ex- 
cept closing  the  third  line  In  the  Longworth 
cafeteria,  were  presented  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  during  their  consideration 
of  this  matter) : 
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Estimated  savings  on  annual  bosto  the  bill,  in  compliance  with  the  ob-  ber,  8Jid  their  staffs,  as  well  as  the  staff 

Menu  price  Increases:  jective  of  adequately  providing  for  the  requirements  of  the  respective  commit- 

20-percent  average  on  table  serv-  needs  and  functional  operations  of  the  tees.  The  budget  increases  contained  in 

ice;  10-percent  average  on  cafe-  House  and  the  Congress.  Every  Member  this  bill  reflect  very  realistically  the  ef- 

teria  and  carry  out  service....  $165, 000  ^j  ^j^g  House  should  be  grateful  to  him,  feots  of  numerous  House  actions  and  the 

^p't^maiil^inine  room  m  Cap'i-  *"^  ^°  ^^^  °*^®^  members  of  the  sub-  inflation     that     has     been     prevalent 

toi  the  Longworth  cafeteria  ^d  committee,  who  have  all  kept  your  best  throughout     the     country     in     recent 

the  Longworth  carryout.-.l 26.000  interest,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Nation,  months    and    years.    It    becomes    very 

Closing   Longworth   and   Rayburn  in  mind  at  all  times.  clearly  evident  what  the  effects  of  salary 

cafeterias       one-half       hour  I  can  heartily  endorse  the  contents  of  increases,  together  with  any  new  posi- 

e*'""^'":  the  bill  to  you.  It  does  provide  adequate  tions,  are  on  the  total  budget  require- 

2:30  p.m_  instead  of  3  p.m_wMk-  funding  of  the  essential  acUvltles  and,  ments. 

p  m*'  Saturdaj^J                            25  000  **  ^^^  same  time,  is  in  compliance  with  This  House  could  do  well  by  carefully 

Closing  the  Main  dliTlng  "rooms  m  ^^^^  budgetary  problems  which  require  reviewing  these  effects  on  the  cost  of  our 

the  Capitol  at  3:30  p.m.  instead  that  this  Congress  must  do  its  best  to  own  operations,  for  they  are  identical 

of    4    p.m.    each    day,    Monday  curtail  expenditures  to  the  very  mini-  with  the  problems  that  confront  every 

through  Thursday 9,000  mum  in  order  that  inflation  may  be  individual,     business     enterprise,     and 

Closing  all  carryouts  at  4  p.m.  In-  stopped,  and  economic  security  estab-  Government     agency     throughout     the 

stead  of  5  p.m.  weekdays 6,800  lighed.    Therefore    the    committee    has  country  as  they  are  called  upon  to  meet 

*^'™  ,i^^TJ?,*t^,'  J'1;!1.mL«**  ni*".!  very  carefuUy  reviewed  all  expenditures,  these  continuing  increases  in  costs  of 

L^  ck)6^   on   Saturdays   and  making    reductions    wherever    possible  their  livelihood  and  operating  expenses, 

there  is  little  demand  for  its  use  ^"^^   providing   increases   where   neces-  in    compliance    with    the    nationally 

on  Fridays) 2,500  sary.  All  of  these  actions  are  specifically  recognized  budget  problem  and  the  res- 

Discontinue  Members'  private  din-  identified  on  pages  5,  6,  and  7  of  the  olutlon  passed  by  the  Congress  last  week, 

ing  room  In  Rayburn  Building  committee  report.  your  committee  has  not  included  any 

and   use  that  room  for  special  ^ay  I  suggest  that  you  review  care-  moneys  for  major  remodeling  or  con- 

ineiv  brMembers)"^           ^^''      20  000  ^""^  ^^^  °*  ^^^  selected  Items  listed,  struction  projects.  It  is  most  unfortu- 

Closlng   third   line  in   Longworth  "^^    "®*   ^sults   Of   these   actions   are  nate  that  our  country  should  find  Itself 

cafeteria  (short  order  line)— It  is  expenditure    reductions    amounting    to  in  such  fiscal  distress  these  days  that  It 

now  closed  September  1  to  Janu-  approximately  $9,833,000,  with  a  grand  becomes     necessary     to     not     consider 

ary  3  each  year $16, 700  total  reduction  in  the  new  budget  obll-  funding    worthy    and    needed    projects 

■  gatlonal  authority  of  $16,113,182.  such  as  the  Madison  Memorial  Library 

Total  estimated  annual  sav-  j^  should  be  emphasized  that  the  ap-  Building,    general    remodeling    of    the 

^^^  —    270,000  propriatlons  in  this  bill  provide  for  a  Longworth   House;   Office   Building,   re- 

By  using  the  $536,000  estimated  deficiency  substantial  amount  of  public  and  Gov-  construction   of   the  west   front  of  the 

figure  for  the  next  fiscal  year  and  applying  ernment  services  that  are  not  confined  Capitol,  and  the  intern  program.  The 

the  loss  ratios  which  prevailed  In  the  cur-  entirely  to  the  operation  of  the  House  need  for  these  construction  projects  Is 

rthr$53S  wo1u1\TSvireJ  foftZ  °^  ^he  Congress.  obvious,  but  it  did  seem  to  the  committee 

period  JiUy  1,  1968  to  February  8,  1969.  The  '^^  Library  of  Congress,  as  .m  ex-  that  this  is  not  the  appropriate  time  to 

$325,000  reqiured  for  this  period,  less  the  ample,  provides  Innumerable  supplies  of  consider  such  expenditures. 

$175,000  allowed  by  the  Appropriations  Com-  library  material  to  depository  libraries  This   further   serves   to   identify   the 

mittee.  leaves  a  balance  of  $150,000  which  throughout  the  country,   with  sales  of  need  for  establishing  a  fiscal  policy  that 

miwt  be  saved  by  effecting  economies  In  library  catalogs,  cards,  and  Government  will  accommodate  the  pertinent  needs  of 

°^^*'°°"                   „                    .         ..  publications.  The  Library  also  provides  the  day  in  compliance  with  the  growth 

.a^^^o^ff^JJ^'A  °^r^Ji^ltJ^L^^l^^t^i  copyright  services,  aid  and  assistance  to  and  progress  of  the  country.  Moneys  have 

"al?s.  oTrpa^t-S^'Ss.  Juiy'^FebruTy  the  bUnd.  It  Is  significant  to  note  that  been  provided  for  the  most  essential  re- 

savings  are  estimated  to  amount  to  about  there  accrues  to  the  Treasury  of  the  pair  projects  that  will  serve  the  present 

$160,000.  This  amount  compares  favorably  United  States,  through  the  various  sales  needs  and  will  not  need  to  be  redone  In 

with  the  $150,000  required  to  be  saved.  of  material,  about  $17,800,000  in  profits  the  event  of  a  major  remodeling  project 

We  also  intend  making  other  savings  where  over  and  above  the  administrative  ex-  in  the  Longworth  Building  at  a  later  date, 

possible    and    the    Manager    has    been    so  pendltures.  They  are  listed  in  the  chart  at  the  bot- 

instructed.  ^he  General  Accounting  Office  per-  torn  of  page  11  of  the  report. 

chSeror^BoVc^'^t^J^suSiors.  T^!  forms  highly  essential  services  in  check-  I"  this  connection  let  me  briefly  refer 

order  the  Manager  of  the  Restaurants  to  mg  the  efficiency  of  Government  opera-  to  the  recent  experience  with  regard  to 

proceed     promptly     with     them     effective  tions   and   procedures.   They   are   most  claims  filed  by  the  Baltimore  Contrac- 

July  1st.  productive   in   saving   taxpayer   dollars,  tors,  Inc.,  in  connection  with  the  con- 

with  best  wishes,  I  am,  as  well  as  accomplishing  more  proficient  struction  of  the  underground  garages, 

sincerely  yours,  operation  of  the  varied  departments  and  These  claims,  at  the  time  of  the  hearings, 

J.  George  Stewart.  agencies.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  totaled    $5,021,000    in    addition    to    the 

Architect  of  the  Capitol.  General  Accounting  Office,  by  virtue  of  amount    of    the    original    contract    as 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  its  work  and  recommendations,  has  ac-  amended,  which  anyone  will  recognize  as 

myself  5  minutes.  complished    expenditure    savings    that  being  an  excessive  amount  in  connection 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  chairman  of  our  approached  $200  million  during  the  past  with  a  contract  which  totaled  only  a  lit- 

subcommlttee,  the  gentleman  from  Ala-  year.  These  services  are  truly  in  the  best  tie  over  $12  million  in  the  first  instance, 

bama  TMr.  AkdrewsI,  has  already  very  interest  of  the  general  public  in  provid-  Therefore,  the  committee  has  included 

eloquently  and  explicitly  expressed  to  ing  proficiency  to  the  administration  of  language  in  the  report  which  reads  that 

you  the  contents  of  the  bill  before  us.  In  the  vast  field  of   Government  services  it  "expects  the  Architect  to  spare  no  rea- 

vlew  of  the  detailed  and  Impressive  man-  and  activities.  sonable    engineering,    architectural,    or 

ner  that  he  has  gone  over  the  subject,  I  would  recommend  to  my  colleagues  legal  effort  to  make  sure  that  the  Gov- 

there  seems  little  purpose  In  my  taking  a  that  they  direct  some  attention  to  the  ernment's  interest  is  fully  protected,  and 

lot  of  time  to  further  elaborate  on  the  item  beginning  on  page  4  of  the  com-  will  request  progress  reports  from  the 

moneys  provided  in  this  bill.  mittee  report  entitled  "Growth  of  the  Architect    as    significant    decisions   are 

Possibly  it  might  be  .said  that  there  Legislative  Budget."  It  identifies  the  taken." 
is  no  bill  that  will  come  before  the  House  extent  to  which  Government  has  One  of  the  main  concerns  of  the  sub- 
thls  year  that  relates  as  directly  to  the  erown — as  exemplified  by  a  total  Fed-  committee,  as  your  chairman  has  prop- 
functional  necessities  of  the  Congress  to  eral  budget  of  $4.6  billion  in  1933  which  erly  stated,  was  that  of  the  continuing 
operate  effectively  and  efficiently.  now,  on  the  new  budget  basis,  has  a  total  growth  in  the  deficits  as  applied  to  the 
Your  chairman  has  very  diligently  request  for  1969  in  excess  of  $200  billion,  operation  of  the  House  dining  facilities, 
directed  the  subcommittee  hearings,  fol-  This  growth,  of  course,  requires  addl-  I  should  express  my  agreement  with  the 
lowed  by  preparation  of  the  report  and  tional  work  on  the  port  of  each  Mem-  action  taken,  and  will  expect  that  the 
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recommended  study  sliould  provide  a  so- 
lution which  would  substantially  dimin- 
ish and.  hopefully,  eliminate  entirely  this 
deficit  problem.  The  subcommittee  con- 
slstlnK  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 
Congressman  Yates,  and  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota.  Congressman  An- 
drews, did  an  excellent  Job  in  exploring 
the  problem. 

The  operations  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress have  been  adequately  funded  with 
an  increase  of  over  a  half-million  dollars 
to  provide  services,  in  the  form  of  talk- 
ing books  and  other  reading  material, 
for  the  blind  and  phy.sically  handicapped. 

The  Government  Printing  OfBce  and 
all  of  its  activities,  including  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  has  been  funded 
adequately  to  meet  the  naeds  and  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Congress  and  the  other 
agencies  which  depend  on  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  OfBce  for  printing.  There 
is  no  money  provided  for  plans  or  speci- 
fications for  a  new  Government  printing 
plant. 

It  might  be  said  that  we  have  been 
generous  wtth  the  General  Accounting 
OCBce  in  oQr  response  to  their  request 
for  moneys.  It  appeared  to  the  commit- 
tee, however,  that  with  the  many  addi- 
tional assignments  that  are  directed  to 
the  General  Accounting  OfTlce  in  con- 
nection with  new  programs  and  new 
Government  activities,  as  well  as  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  that  it  was  most  essential 
that  the  General  Accounting  OfBce  be 
adequately  funded.  I  have  previously 
mentioned  that  their  investigations  re- 
sult in  substantial  savings  In  expendi- 
tures and  so  serve  the  taxpayer  well. 

Many  of  the  new  programs  have  re- 
quired substantial  auditing  smd  investi- 
gation in  order  that  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress be  carried  out  and  the  expenditure 
of  moneys  be  properly  accounted  for.  A 
recent  additional  workload  directed  to 
them  has  give.T  cause  to  the  committee 
to  question  whether  the  Congress  in  the 
future  should  lirect  to  this  agency  as- 
signments which  require  an  evaltiation 
of  the  efficiency  and  the  effectiveness  of 
entire  major  programs.  This  is  the  case 
with  the  recent  assignment  given  to 
them  by  legislation  in  connection  with 
the  OflBce  of  Economic  Opportunity  pro- 
grams and.  if  carried  further,  could  di- 
minish their  effectiveness  in  examining 
the  program  and  expenditures  of  the 
many  other  GoveiTunent  agencies.  It 
would  seem  to  me.  in  view  of  the  sub- 
stantial savings  they  have  accomplished 
in  their  respective  activities,  that  their 
regular  workload  not  be  diminished  in 
order  to  accomplish  these  assignments — 
which  might  better  be  done  by  oversight 
staffs  and  investigative  committees. 

I  also  found  occasion  to  make  note  of 
and  state,  during  the  hearings,  that 
where  these  new  major  programs  require 
extensive  auditing  to  effect  efHclency  op- 
eration, that  such  expenditures  should  be 
charged  to  the  moneys  appropriated  to 
the  program  itself.  To  not  do  so,  leaves 
a  deficient  accounting  of  the  total  ad- 
ministrative expenses  for  the  program, 
which  can  only  serve  to  mislead  both  the 
public  and  the  Congress. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  war  In 
Vietnam,  with  the  many  reports  that 
there  is  a  great  volume  of  corruption 
and  black  market  activities,  has  placed  a 


substantial  additional  burden  on  the 
General  Accounting  OfBce.  This  Is  an- 
other field  which  surely  should  not  be 
neglected.  In  view  of  the  criticisms  that 
have  indicated  substantial  volumes  of 
U.S.  supplies  reaching  enemy  hands. 
Your  committee  spent  considerable  time 
exploring  this  subject  with  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  and  it  is  my  opinion 
that  there  is  yet  much  to  be  done  by  way 
of  correcting  these  most  undesirable 
practices. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that  this  briefly 
covers  the  essentials  of  the  Government 
expenditures  contained  in  this  bill,  and 
I  heartily  recommend  its  approval  by  the 
House. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  LANGEN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  and  the  committee  for  the 
Interest  they  apparently  are  taking  in 
the  deficits  In  the  House  eating  estab- 
lishments. This  situation  has  reached  the 
point  it  must  be  cured.  I  simply  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  and  the  com- 
mittee for  the  interest  they  are  presently 
taking,  as  evidenced  by  the  remarks  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  and  by 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  those  comments.  I  am  glad  to  know 
he  finds  the  committee  efforts  to  be 
worthwhile.  I  believe  we  have  set  up  a 
process  whereby  we  are  going  to  be  able 
to  get  a  very  accurate  evaluation  of  the 
operation  of  the  restaurant,  together 
with  recommendations  for  the  future 
which,  as  I  stated  earlier.  I  hope  will 
completely  eliminate  the  deficit  and  still 
provide  the  service  needed  for  the 
membership. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  am  curious  to  know 
whether  the  provision  on  page  9  of  the 
bill,  the  administrative  provision,  means 
there  is  any  change  In  the  procedure  for 
paying  salaries,  or  whether  this  is  lan- 
guage necessary  to  the  bill  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  what  Is  already  being  done? 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  do  not  have  a  copy 
of  the  bill  before  me.  but  as  I  recall  there 
Is  no  change  in  the  method  of  paying 
salaries. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  this  is  the  tradi- 
tional language  that  the  committee  used 
year  In  and  year  out  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  for  this  payment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Somehow  I  have  missed 
It  in  years  gone  by.  On  page  7  of  the  bill 
there  is  $560  for  postage  for  the  Post- 
master. I  am  curious  to  know  why  a 
Postmaster  needs  $560  for  postage. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  jrield 
myself  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Perhaps  that  is  a  ques- 
tion to  which  the  gentleman  can  supply 
the  answer  at  another  time. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  am  just  locating  it 
now  that  I  have  a  copy  of  the  bill. 

Mr  GROSS.  The  Item  is  on  page  7  of 
the  bill  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 


Mr.  YATES.  This  is  usual,  also,  just  as 
the  language  I  previously  spoke  to  the 
gentleman  about  and  about  which  he 
raised  a  question.  Thl.^  is  the  type  of  ap- 
propriation for  postage  stamp  allowance 
which  is  made  annually.  It  is  nothing 
unique  and  is  not  higher  or  in  an  unusual 
degree  than  In  other  years. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  May  I  say  in  more  spe- 
cific response  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  that  this  amount  of  money  is  equiv- 
alent to  the  postage  or  stamp  allowance 
made  to  each  Member.  This  is  so  that  in 
the  event  an  airmail  or  special  delivery 
stamp  is  needed  or  that  kind  of  letter 
is  necessary  they  will  have  the  money  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  can  understand  postage 
for  other  officials  of  the  House,  but  I  still 
find  it  difficult  to  see  why  the  Postmaster 
needs  $560  worth  of  stamps. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  make  another  little  comment  with 
regard  to  the  point  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  properly  lias  raised.  Generally  folks 
wonder  why  there  are  any  postal  allow- 
ances at  all  in  a  bill  of  this  kind,  because 
they  assume  that  we  send  all  of  our  mail 
out  under  a  frank  and  consequently  it 
does  not  cost  us  anything  to  mail  these 
letters.  The  fact  is  that  the  House  has  to 
reimburse  the  Post  Office  Department  for 
every  last  letter  that  is  sent  out.  Of 
course,  the  allowance  or  the  use  of  the 
frank  covers  only  regular  mail.  In  view 
of  that,  that  is  why  these  other  little 
figures  are  in  there.  It  Is  in  order  to  take 
care  of  airmail  and  special  delivery 
when  that  is  needed. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  MahonI  . 

AIDS   TO    THE    POOR — NEED    FOR    A    BETTES 
PERSPECTTVE 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  men  and 
Institutions  owe  a  duty  to  the  public 
commensurate  with  the  power  which 
they  possess.  The  press  of  the  coimtry 
has  tremendous  power  and  has  a  greet 
responsibility.  In  the  re«dm  of  public 
opinion  It  is  preeminent. 

The  newspapers  of  Washington  and 
the  press  of  this  city,  In  view  of  the  great 
power  which  they  have,  owe  a  great  re- 
sponsibility to  the  people  of  this  city,  to 
the  rich  and  to  the  poor  alike.  I  have  no 
doubt  but  that  they  are  undertaking  to 
fulfill  that  responsibility.  I  am  not  a 
newspaperman  and  if  I  were  I  doubt 
that  I  could  tell  the  press  how  to  ran  its 
business.  People  In  the  publication  busi- 
ness, like  the  rest  of  us,  no  doubt  have 
their  problems. 

So  the  remarks  which  I  make  are  made 
in  great  humility. 

It  does  concern  me  that  the  press  of 
Washington  may  not  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent be  exercising  its  great  power  to  in- 
fluence this  city  for  good. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  lo<rfting  over  three 
Washington  papers  today.  One  of  them 
has  on  its  front  page  a  series  of  pictures 
of  destruction  and  chaos. 

Mr.  Chairman,  anyone  from  afar  see- 
ing these  pictures — and  I  am  sure  they 
reflect  the  correct  situation  at  a  given 
point  in  the  city — would  probably  be  dis- 
suaded from  coming  to  Washington  with 
a  school  group  or  with  one's  family.  The 
pictures    are    correct    but    somehow    it 
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would  be  good  if  we  could  put  the  whole 
situation  in  good  focus  so  that  the  beauty 
and  virtue  and  grandeur  could  show 
through  along  with  the  evidences  of 
chaos. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  all 
of  us  have  the  responsibility  for  trying 
to  put  things  into  proper  focus,  so  that 
people  outside  the  city  of  Washinglon 
would  not  be  unaware  of  the  true  situa- 
Iton.  Somehow  all  should  be  reminded 
that  there  is  some  good  along  with  the 
bad. 

The  poor  people  who  run  business  es- 
tablishments and  those  not  so  poor  have 
been  badly  hurt  by  a  situation  which  has 
been  possibly  a  bit  overplayed — by  a  sit- 
uation which  has  frightened  the  local 
residents  and  a  situation  which  has 
frightened  people  into  changing  their 
plans  about  coming  to  Washington. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  tourist  trade  here, 
I  believe,  formerly  ran  into  the  sum  of 
about  S400  million  a  year.  I  do  not  know 
what  it  will  nin  this  year.  But  I  know 
that  the  loss  of  the  tourist  trade  hurts 
and  will  hurt  the  small  people  of  Wash- 
ington, including  the  poor. 

Now,  I  have  before  me  another  Wash- 
ington paper  and  one  of  the  headlines— 
which  is  not  so  big — is  "House  Cuts 
School  Education  for  the  Poor."  The 
headline  is  not  in  error  but  the  impact 
of  the  headline  will  tend  to  be  mislead- 
ing to  the  reader,  especially  the  poor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  kind  of  thing  is 
what  we  hear  repeatedly.  And  it  is  not 
necessarily  incorrect  even  though  it  can 
be  very  misleading  at  times. 

Then,  here  is  another  headline  on  the 
front  page  of  another  Washington  paper 
saying,  "The  Poor  People  Sue  Freeman 
To  Buy  Pood."  I  assume  they  did  and 
this  is  news  and  must  be  printed.  The 
headline  inevitably  suggests  that  this 
cruel  Government  is  being  sued  by  the 
poor.  Yes,  this  is  news.  But  somehow  It 
would  be  good  if  an  image  could  be  re- 
flected of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in 
his  true  role  as  one  who  has  helped  and 
is  helping  in  providing  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  milk  and  food  and  as- 
sistance to  great  numbers  of  poor  people 
at  home  and  abroad. 

I  am  not  being  critical  of  the  press.  I  do 
not  know  how  to  run  the  press;  in  fact, 
I  often  wonder  if  we  know  how  to  rim 
such  an  organization  as  the  Congress. 
We  have  many  deficiencies.  I  am  speak- 
ing in  all  himiility.  We  must  keep  the 
press  free  and  unfettered.  What  we  need 
is  a  way  to  put  the  whole  picture  in  better 
perspective. 

Then,  another  headline  of  another 
paper  says,  "School  Aid  for  Educating 
the  Poor  Is  Slashed."  This  tends,  in  my 
opinion,  to  make  the  casual  reader  think, 
and  especially  the  poor,  that  Congress  is 
heartless,  that  Congress  is  thoughtless, 
imconcemed  and  unaware  of  the  needs  of 
the  poor  of  our  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  the  press  would  want  to  do  all  it 
could  to  engender,  not  a  spirit  of  degra- 
dation In  the  city,  but  a  spirit  of  hope.  I 
doubt  that  the  poor  are  able  to  find  on 
frequent  occasions  explanations  of  what 
Is  being  done  in  their  behalf,  reasons  for 
hope  and  respect  for  their  government 
and  their  institutions. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  additional  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  taxpayers  of  this 
country  are  digging  down  into  their 
pockets  every  year  and  paying  increas- 
ingly large  sums  in  taxes  with  which  to 
help  the  poor. 

People  who  pay  the  taxes  to  help  the 
poor  ought  to  be  given  some  recognition. 
Those  who  receive  the  benefits  from  the 
taxpayers  and  from  the  Government  and 
from  the  Congress  and  from  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches,  those  who 
receive  these  benefits  should  not  unwit- 
tingly be  led  to  believe,  that  they  should 
despise  their  Government. 

One  great  literary  man  had  one  of  his 
characters  say: 

I  hate  ingratitude  more  In  a  man  than 
lying,  vainness,  babbling  drunkenness,  or  any 
taint  of  vice  whose  strong  corruption  in- 
habits our  frail  blood. 

Let  us  do  what  we  can  to  engender  in 
our  coimtry  a  spirit  of  gratitude  for  what 
the  Government — the  most  generous 
Government  in  the  world — is  doing  for 
the  poor  and  all  citizens  generally.  No 
doubt  many  efforts  are  misguided  but 
the  generous  spirit  is  bona  fide. 

If  Congress  cuts  the  budget  some  on 
requests  made  for  the  poor,  it  is  not  be- 
cause the  Congress  despises  the  poor,  it 
is  because  the  Congress  wants  to  try  to 
help  the  poor  by  maintaining  the  sta- 
bility of  the  Government  upon  whom  the 
rich  and  p)oor  alike  must  rely. 

It  would  be  well,  of  course,  to  point  out 
when  we  talk  about  some  cut  that  is  made 
that  usually  the  cut  is  made  in  the  budget 
for  the  current  year,  and  usually  the 
figure — not  always — is  above  the  figure 
for  the  prior  year.  Huge  increases  which 
are  slightly  pruned  often  may  appear  to 
those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  situa- 
tion as  irresponsible  slashes. 

One  would  believe,  if  he  were  not  some- 
what aware  of  the  facts,  that  yesterday 
Congress  took  out  the  dagger  from  its 
sheath  and  stabbed  the  poor  In  the  back. 
How  bad,  how  dangerous  to  have  that 
sort  of  sentiment  prevail,  especially  when 
we  had  nearly  $3  billion  more  in  the  bill 
yesterday  than  we  had  last  year.  This 
figure  to  be  strictly  accurate  needs  some 
adjustment  downward  but  I  am  speaking 
in  broad  terms. 

The  bill  provided  the  sum  of  about  $17 
billion.  Great  portions  of  that  total  are 
for  benefits  to  the  f>oor  to  one  degree  or 
another.  There  were  some  reductions  in 
certain  areas  but  in  the  overall  there  was 
a  sizable  increase. 

I  have  often  wished  that  there  were 
some  way  to  dramatize  the  amounts  that 
remain  after  the  cuts  are  made.  This 
may  be  impossible  but  it  would  be  worth 
a  try. 

Perhaps  there  should  be  some  way  for 
the  poor  people  in  Washington  and  else- 
where to  get  a  better  grasp  of  what  is 
being  done  in  their  behalf  so  that  they 
could  better  evaluate  what  is  not  being 
done. 

I  have  said  repeatedly  on  the  floor,  but 
I  do  not  know  that  I  have  seen  a  headline 
to  the  effect,  that  the  President's  budget 
proposes  aid  and  benefits  in  a  general 


way  to  the  poor  for  the  fiscal  year  which 
begins  on  July  1  in  the  estimated  total 
sum  of  $27  billion.  I  believe  that  our  citi- 
zens need  to  be  aware  of  this.  Some  of 
the  efforts  are  ill-advised  but  they  are 
being  sincerely  made.  We  are  dealing  in 
large  figures  and  they  are  increasing 
rapidly— too  rapidly. 

Now,  of  course,  just  doles  to  the  ix)or 
are  not  what  we  seek  because  the  great- 
est thing  that  we  can  do  for  the  poor  is 
to  help  them  help  themselves,  and  that 
is  the  thrust  of  much  of  what  is  now 
being  undertaken  by  our  Goverimient. 

So  I  would  just  hope  that  we  could 
find  a  way  to  inform  the  poor  of  the 
country  that  they  have  a  compassionate 
Congress,  that  the  businessmen  are  com- 
passionate, that  the  professional  men  are 
compassionate,  that  the  poor  people  are 
compassionate,  that  the  rich  people  are 
compassionate,  and  that  we  have  a  great 
people,  and  that  we  ought  to  take  pride 
in  our  institutions,  and  try  to  build  them 
up,  not  tear  them  down. 

But  if  we  do  not  nourish  the  things 
that  are  good  and  if  we  think  only  of 
the  things  that  are  bad  we  make  a  prave 
mistake.  If  we  throw  the  spotlight  on 
the  bad  without  helping  the  people  un- 
derstand the  true  picture,  we  do  them  a 
great  disservice. 

So  I  rise,  not  to  be  critical  of  the 
press— I  commend  the  press  for  the  preat 
job  it  is  undertaking — but  I  would  just 
hope  that  the  press  can  find  a  way  to 
put  our  problems  and  our  actions  in 
better  perspective. 

It  .seems  that  a  better  atmosphere 
could  be  generated — and  among  the  jieo- 
ple  who  have  the  power  to  generate  that 
better  atmosphere  are  the  people  who 
publish  newspapers. 

I  remember  a  high  school  oration  in 
which  the  words  were  spoken — 'The 
press  is  mightier  than  the  sword." 

Yes.  the  press  is  mightier  than  the 
sword.  It  is  mightier  than  a  gun. 

It  is  mightier  than  the  demonstrators. 

It  is  mightier  than  the  Poor  People's 
March. 

It  is  mightier  than  the  Congress. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Congress  and  the 
press  would  do  their  best  to  create  a  bet- 
ter image  of  what  we  are  trying  to  do  for 
all  our  people  and  let  everj'body  know 
of  the  sincere  and  generous  efforts  which 
are  being  made  at  all  levels  to  improve 
the  stabihty  and  quality  of  American 
life. 

That  will  be  a  glad  day,  a  day  when  we 
can  hold  our  chin  a  little  higher  and 
say,  "Thank  God  I  am  an  American." 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman  I  want  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  our  great  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, the  gentleman  from  Texas  fMr. 
MahonI.  Certainly,  he  has  performed  a 
great  service  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  a  great  service  to  the  country 
by  the  very  eloquent  manner  in  which 
he  has  expressed  the  attitude  of  the  Con- 
gress toward  the  public  needs  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  this  is  a  generous  coun- 
try to  all  of  its  citizenry. 

I  do  not  think  it  could  have  been  done 
better  with  any  other  choice  of  words, 
which  serves  to  indicate  the  effective- 
ness of  his  services  as  chairman  of  the 
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committee  on  Appropriations  of  toe 
House  of  Representatives  ^^^^  regard  for 
the  DOor  the  problems  of  the  Nation. 
Zi  ??J'problems  of  all  its  c.t izens^ 
Mr  ANDREWS  Of  Alabama.  Mr.  cnair 
man  fySld  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
^Tr^A?^Mr.''cS!™an.Ihavethe 

grfateswTSct  and  the  ^ghest^^S 
for  the  good  chairman  of  the  Commiiiee 
nn  !S)Dropriations.  the  gentleman  from 
Text^^^^I  St  the  heavy  burder^  he  «jr- 
ries^  chairman  of  the  committee.  I  ap- 
orecSte  Ws  worries,  his  concerns  and  his 
hS^r^nslbllitles.  I  would  not  want 

^whLTe  wal  critical  because  it  was 
J  whoTriUcl^d  the  committee  yester- 
Ly  for  not  providing  the  funds  for  the 
Door  chUdrea^  this  NaUon 

WttST  I  have  not  read  the  stories  in 
thr^wsJaSers  to  which  toe  gentleman 
refers  I  did  read  a  couple  of  stories  m 
5he  iper  this  morning,  and  I.  too.  am 
criuSTof  the  press,  but  for  a  cMerent 

'^^of^^raTned  on^  tol  "^^rZ 
?Kf H?u^^estJ?da?  as  fully  as  it  should 

^*No  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  beUeve  we 
can  expect  toe  people  of  this  country  to 
Sple^wito  everything  tote  Congress 
^oef  ^d  to  be  grateful  for  whatever  ap- 
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think  it  was.  sometoing  like  87  percoit 
of  enUtlement,  and  which  later  this 
House  raised  to  100  percent  of  entitle- 

Compare  the  two  types  of  education 
bUls-  In  one  case  you  have  education 
funds  made  available  to  the  underpriv- 
ileged kids  of  tols  country.  The  other 
bill  makes  funds  available  for  areas 
which  are  well  to  do.  generaUy.  areas 
which  have  Federal  stations,  bases,  or 
some  otoer  Federal  insUUation.  In  the 
areas  where  money  is  directed  under 
title  I  of  ESEA  unemployment  is  as  high 
as  50  or  75  percent.  In  the  874  areas 
emplojmaent  is  full. 

Where  should  the  education  money 
go'  What  are  our  priorities?  Of  course, 
it  should  go  to  underprivUiged  areas  in 
the  same  proportion,  at  least,  as  the 
other  bill,  and  I  toink  that  a  press  that 
is  critical  of  toe  action  this  House  took 
yesterday  is  justified. 

I  have  had  my  experiences  with  the 
press,  too.  Like  the  gentleman  from 
Texas.  I  have  nm  for  ofBce  many  times. 
I,  too.  bear  scars  from  press  reports  I 
considered  unfair  and  I  bear  many  of 
the  blows  that  toe  press  has  given  to 
me  from  time  to  time.  And.  of  course, 
which  of  us  would  not  want  a  favorable 
story  occasionally.  But  I  still  insist  that 
a  free  press,  telling  the  truth  as  it  is, 
relating  the  true  facts  and  not  inter- 
mixing its  reporting  wito  editorial  poUcy 
Is  essential  in  a  free  democracy  and  Is 
one  of  toe  glories  of  tois  country.  Yes. 
we   ought   to   point  out   toe   areas   In 

- -       .      „„   matter    how     which  the  press  is  wrong  if  we  can  do 

propriation  is  made  no  °^a""  "°  -  so.  As  the  chairman  stated,  the  press 
meager.  PubUc  education  is  the  founaa  ^.^  ^^^  ^  responsibilities.  But  if 
tion  of  this  democracy.  I  repeal  wnai  .^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  j^  ^  ^ght 
said  on  the  floor  yesterday,  that  mcuL 


said  on  ine  noor  jfco>»=*--.-.  v;--^.  ._  ,^ 
Sng  $135  million— I  tomk  ultimately  it 
SSf  $127  million  after  toe  amendment  of 
th^  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
EL'aB  1-bumcuttyig  $127  n^^ ^rom 
thf.  aDoropriation  of  title  I  of  ESEA.  inai 
a  LX^  blow  was  struck  by  tols  House 
LaSS  toe  children  who  Uve  in  the  un- 
5???nvilege  areas  of  toe  cities  aiid  of  the 
™i  areas.  I  would  have  preferred  to 
^a  muc^stronger  story  than  appeared 
iTtoe  press  in  this  city  yesterday,  be- 
SiS  ediSTuon  is  so  essential  to  canr- 
Sr^n  toe  responsibilities  of  our  citi- 
SL?  for  carrying  on  toe  traditions  of 
?^^ountry.  for  continuing  to  make  this 
SSit??  thV  greatest  Nation  in  the  world^ 
All  chUdren  should  share  equally  in  toe 
opportunity  tois  Nation  offers  to  a  good 
edu^Uon,  and  that  is  one  of  the  auns 

of  aUe  I  of  ESEA.  J    ♦  ♦>,„ 

I  am  as  proud  and  as  pleased  of  toe 
united  States  and  of  its  traditions  its 
rights,  and  its  freedoms  as  is  toe  <Us- 
tinguished  gentleman  ^rom  Texas^Ib*- 
h^e  that  if  toe  United  States  is  to  con- 
tinue to  progress,  to  move  forward,  it 
must  be  made  up  of  citizens  who  can 
assume  toe  responsibilities  of  this  Na- 
tion And  toat  goal  can  be  reached  only 
wito  a  weU-educated  citizenry. 

Yesterday  1  pointed  out  in  my  speech 
that  this  House  must  choose  priorities. 
It  had  under  consideration  two  educa- 
tion bills.  One  was  title  I.  ESEA.  from 
which  this  committee,  toe  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  had  slashed  $135  i^- 
Uon.  The  otoer  was  PubUc  Law  874. 
which  this  committee  had  granted.  I 


it  tells  the  truth.  —  ^ 
to  be  critical.  It  is  our  privilege  to  crtti- 
cize  toe  press  when  we  believe  it  to  be 
wrong.  I  say  toe  press  should  amtlnue 
to  tell  toe  truth  as  it  sees  it  about  what 
goes  on  in  this  Congress. 

And  I  think  it  deserves  to  be  critical 
of  what  happened  here  in  the  House 
yesterday. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  toe  gen- 
Ueman  has  expired. 

Mr.  AI^DREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  toe  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Casey]. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  re- 
marks of  my  good  friend  from  Illinois  I 
think  very  graphically  illustrate  toe  very 
point  which  the  distinguished  Chairman 
of  the  full  committee  [Mr.  Mahon]  of 
Texas,  was  making. 

The  genUeman  stands  up  here  and 
complains  about  something  that  was  not 
put  In  toe  bUl,  but  he  never  said  one 
word  about  what  was  added  over  last 
year  to  continue  tois  progress  in  edu- 
cation. Two  billion  dollars  was  added  to 
education  alone.  The  gentleman  knows 
that.  He  knows  the  bill  is  not  through. 
The  genUeman  knows  the  otoer  body  is 
going  to  work  on  this  bill,  and  I  have 
never  seen  toem  send  one  back  with  less 
than  what  we  sent  over. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  toe 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr  YATES.  The  gentleman  knows  of 
the  greet  affection  I  have  for  him.  We 
have  worked  togetoer  on  several  sub- 


committees for  several  years  and  have 
always  enjoyed  each  otoer's  feUowshlp 
even  though  we  have  not  always  shared 
each  other's  views.  Apparently  this  is  one 
of  the  issues  on  which  we  differ.  I  was 
not  aware  that  the  cut  had  been  pur- 
posefully made  in  the  expectation  that 
the  Senate  would  restore  the  full  amount 
of  the  budget,  but  even  if  that  be  true, 
we  in  the  House  have  our  own  responsi- 
bility and  we  must  address  ourselves  to 
the  question  of  whether  this  vital  edu- 
cational program  has  been  adequately 
funded.  It  is  obvious  that  a  recommenda- 
tion by  the  administration  of  53  percent 
of  entitlement  is  woefully  inadequate. 
Rather    toan    cutting    this    bare-bones 
budget  recommendation,  the  committee 
should  have  increased  it.  This  is  not  the 
usual  educational  program  but  one  that 
requires  particular  attention.  But  what 
did  the  committee  do? 

I  recommended  that  titie  I  of  ESEA  be 
brought  to  the  House  with  $127  million 
less  than  was  in  the  program  for  fiscal 
year  1968.  a  drastic  reduction. 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  know  that.  I  do  not 
deny  that. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  think  that  ought  to  be 
made  clear. 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  know  that,  but  the  gen- 
tleman never  said  a  word  about  the 
other  $2  billion  that  was  added  to  edu- 
cation this  year  in  this  biU.  The  same 
newspapers — perhaps  not  the  same  peo- 
ple, but  the  same  newspapers,  and  they 
have  columnists  who  have  these  philoso- 
phies and  different  philosophies— will 
next  fall,  when  I  am  running  and  when 
the  gentleman  is  running,  will  be 
screaming  about  how  much  money  we 
spent  over  the  amount  last  year.  That 
was  Ulustrated  yesterday  or  the  day  be- 
fore when  we  were  debating  this  bill 
on  health,  education,  and  labor. 

People  do  not  realize  how  much   a 
billion  doUars  is. 

A  stack  of  one-thousand-dollar  bills 
of  not  quite  8  inches  is  $1  million.  A  bil- 
Uon-doUar  stack  of  those  one-thousand- 
dollar  bills  would  be  as  high  as  the  Wash- 
ington Monument.  We  had  a  bill  before 
us  yesterday  with  17  of  those  stacks,  and 
three  of  those  stacks  were  new  ones  over 
last  year.  That  is  coming  out  of  the 
pocket  of  every  man.  woman  and  child 
in  tois  country.  We  have  to  be  reason- 
able. I  am  with  the  gentleman.  I  want  to 
see  this  country  have  the  best  education 
in  the  world.  But  we  have  to  do  it  within 
our  resources. 

I  cannot  send  my  kids  to  some  of  the 
best  colleges.  I  have  too  many  of  them  to 
send  there,  as  the  gentleman  well  knows. 
I  resent  it  when  some  of  our  bachelor 
colleagues  here  try  to  tell  us.  who  have  a 
little  more  experience  in  that  line,  about 
the  children's  welfare  and  how  much 
more  Interested  they  are  in  toe  welfare 
of  our  ChUdren  toan  many  of  us.  I  assure 
the  genUeman  when  we  get  back  to  a 
point  where  we  have  plenty  of  money 
and  do  not  have  this  type  fiscal  diffi- 
culty, toe  gentleman  will  see  me.  as  he 
is  urging  aU  the  programs  that  our 
school  system  and  schoolchildren  can 
absorb.  ^       . 

But  let  us  take  credit  for  what  we  have 
done  under  toese  conditions.  That  bUl 
had  in  It  aid  for  toe  halt,  for  the  lame. 
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for  toe  blind,  the  stricken,  the  old,  the 
poor,  the  illiterate,  and  even  some  for  the 
liighly  brilliant  to  keep  this  country 
growing  and  to  keep  it  going.  That  bill 
has  jumped,  as  the  gentleman  knows,  and 
it  should,  and  it  should  be  one  of  our 
prime  responsibilities.  It  has  grown  tre- 
mendously. As  the  chairman  recited  dur- 
ing general  debate,  it  has  leaped,  and 
probably  before  long  it  will  amount  to 
$40  billion.  That  is  fine.  That  is  what 
makes  this  country  great.  That  is  devel- 
oping our  human  resources.  But,  by  toe 
same  token,  let  us  not  Just  throw  only 
bricks.  We  should  give  ourselves  a  little 
credit  for  what  we  did. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  give  the  gen- 
Ueman a  little  credit  for  what  he  did. 
Mr.  CASEY.  As  little  as  possible;  yes. 
Mr.  YATES.  I  am  willing  to  give  credit 
when  it  is  due.  But  as  the  gentleman  well 
knows,  the  Congress  must  weigh  prior- 
ities. In  the  civil  rights  debates  in  the 
past  and  particularly  from  our  good 

friends 

Mr.  CASEY.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
civil  rights.  E^rery  child  in  this  country, 
regardless  of  color,  deserves  the  best  ed- 
ucation he  can  absorb. 

Mr.  YATES.  Of  course.  The  genUeman 
Is  making  my  argument  for  me. 
Mr.  CASEY.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  YATES.  And  that  is  why  I  say  we 
should  have  put  the  money  In  the  bill 
yesterday  for  title  I.  and  that  Is  why  I 
say  the  press  is  justified  in  criticizing  our 
failure  to  do  so. 

Mr.  CASEY.  They  may  be  justified  In 
criticizing  that  point,  but  the  point  toe 
chairman  was  making  is  they  should 
give  use  credit  for  what  we  have  done. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  criticism  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  is  intended.  On  the 
contrary  he  is  to  be  commended  on  the 
vigor  with  which  he  advocates  greater 
effort  in  the  field  of  education  and  wel- 
fare for  the  people  of  this  country 

It  is  true  that  the  bill  of  yesterday  does 
not  please  all,  but  I  restate  that  it  does 
mark  further  progress  for  our  Nation  in 
the  field  of  health,  education,  and  wel- 
fare. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  think  that  we  can  agree 
on  that  proposition,  that  Congress  should 
be  commended  when  it  acts  wisely  and 
should  be  criticized  when  it  acts  im- 
wlsely.  But  is  it  not  the  right  of  the  press 
to  make  that  decision? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  HungateL 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  all  I 
know  is  what  I  read  in  the  newspapers.  I 
have  appreciated  this  discussion.  I  think 
the  critical  comments  of  our  press  cer- 
tainly serve  a  useful  function.  We  all 
realize  the  great  value  it  has.  The  Mem- 
bers recall  that  I  had  a  survey  made  at 
the  time  we  were  considering  the  con- 
gressional ethics,  a  survey  of  possible 
ethical  questions  that  might  involve  the 
press,  and  civil  rights  have  been  brought 
into  this  discussion,  too. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  tends  to  consider  more  problems 
today  than  it  did  previously,  and  now 
finds  it  can  reach  discrimination  whetoer 
it  Is  being  done  by  a  public  body,  a  Gov- 
ernment, or  done  by  private  bodies,  pri- 


vate individuals,  in  housing,  may  some- 
day want  to  consider  the  whole  question 
of  the  very  valuable  free  press  we  need 
and  the  problems  of  censorship,  which 
can  be  just  as  onerous,  whether  done  by 
the  Government,  a  public  body,  or  by  a 
private  individual. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
sorry  that  funds  were  not  included  In 
the  legislative  branch  appropriations 
bill  for  the  congressional  summer  Intern 
program. 

I  realize  that  it  Is  possible  to  compen- 
sate congressional  Interns  from  existing 
appropriations  for  clerk -hire. 

However,  in  a  busy  office,  handling  the 
volume  of  legislative  business,  corre- 
spondence, casework  and  other  activi- 
ties, there  is  no  possible  way  to  fulfill 
the  objectives  of  the  congressional  intern 
program  as  authorized  by  House  Resolu- 
tion 416,  of  the  89th  Congress  from  exist- 
ing funds.  My  experiences  with  the  con- 
gressional intern  program  have  demon- 
strated to  me  conclusively  toat  this  Is 
one  of  the  most  worthwhile  activities 
available  to  the  young  people  of  Amer- 
ica. The  congressional  intern  program 
provided  an  excellent  training  ground 
and  gave  to  these  young  people  a  fuller 
understanding  of  our  representative  re- 
publican form  of  government. 

In  addition  to  the  benefits  which  re- 
dounded to  the  young  people,  who  had 
the  privilege  of  serving  in  our  congres- 
sional offices,  I  also  was  able  to  gain  the 
Ijeneflt  of  important  research  and  other 
assistance  which  my  own  college  interns 
provided. 

In  my  opinion,  the  value  of  the  sum- 
mer intern  program  is  both  immediate 
and  far  reaching.  It  benefits  those  who 
are  here  today,  as  well  as  the  citizens  of 
tomorrow  who  are  to  follow  in  our  places. 
It  seems  to  me  quite  shortsighted  and 
poor  economy  on  our  part  to  withhold 
funds  which  the  congressional  summer 
intern  program  requires. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  have  no  further  requests 
for  time. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  request  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
No  part  of  the  contingent  fund  herein 
appropriated  shall  be  available  for  the  pur- 
poses of  House  Resolution  416  of  the  Eighty- 
ninth  Congress  relating  to  the  hire  of  stu- 
dent congressional  Interns. 

AMENDMENT  OFFEBES  BT  MR.  REES 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rees:  On  page 
6.  strUce  lines  17  through  20. 

(Mr.  REES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  hds  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  this 
amendment  would  do  is  to  strike  the  re- 
strictive language  under  miscellaneous 
items  which  states  that  no  part  of  the 
contingent  fund  can  be  spent  for  the 
legislative  internship  program  for  this 
coming  fiscal  year. 

What  this  amendment  would  do  is  to 


strike  that  restrictive  language  so  that 
those  Members  of  Congress  who  believe 
the  congressional  internship  program  is 
a  good  program  can  utilize  the  $750  and 
can  have  congressional  interns  work  in 
their  offices. 

As  Members  know,  this  program  was 
created  by  House  Resolution  416  in  the 
year  1965. 

As  a  result  of  the  program.  I  think 
that  some  of  the  most  brilliant  college 
students  in  this  counti-y  have  had  an  op- 
pwrtunity  to  come  to  Washington  and 
work  in  the  offices  of  the  Members  of  this 
Congress.  I  found  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress that  my  interns  were  verj-  capable. 
I  found  that  after  just  a  few  weeks  they 
were  able  adequately  to  draft  legisla- 
tion. I  found  after  their  10  weeks  of  in- 
ternship that  toey  certainly  had  a  far 
better  concept  of  what  we  are  doing  or 
trying  to  do  here  and  what  the  legislative 
process  was  in  the  United  States.  I  know 
that  looking  at  their  careers  since  then 
this  experience  has  been  good  for  them 
because  these  youngsters  that  we  bring 
here  tend  to  be  leaders.  TTiey  are  leaders 
in  their  universities,  and  when  they 
graduate  that  they  will  tend  to  be  leaders 
in  their  communities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  this  is  also 
a  good  program  for  us  here  because  we 
become  very  insular  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress sitting  here  on  this  Hill.  It  is  good 
for  us  to  have  some  bright  young  mind.s 
coming  in  from  our  universities  and 
working  with  us.  It  gives  an  opportunity 
for  an  exchange  of  dialog  about  what  we 
think  and  about  what  they  think  and 
what  might  be  happening  in  our  uni- 
versities. Under  the  student  internship 
program,  if  you  do  not  want  an  intern, 
you  do  not  have  to  take  one.  A  lot  of  us 
who  believe  in  this  progi-am  and  believe 
it  serves  a  good  purpose  would  like  to 
have  the  ability  to  have  that  $750  and 
have  that  one  slot  filled.  We  are  not  say- 
ing that  with  this  amendment  anyone 
here  has  to  have  an  intern;  what  we  are 
saying  is  those  of  us  who  want  and  believe 
in  an  internship  program  should  be  able 
to  have  a  college  intern. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  this  item 
ties  in  with  the  budget  crisis.  I  do  not 
think  that  $750  spent  in  my  office  for 
an  intern  is  going  to  make  or  break  the 
U.S.  Government.  I  do  think  that  today 
when  we  talk  about  the  alienation  of 
youth  and  the  older  people  of  this  coun- 
try and  we  talk  about  the  problems  of 
our  coimtry  and  the  problems  of  our 
universities,  the  best  thing  that  could 
ever  happen  to  this  Congress  would  be  to 
have  the  availability  of  a  nable  intern- 
ship program.  For  that  reason  I  have  in- 
troduced an  amendment  which  would 
strike  out  the  restrictive  language  so 
that  we  can  continue  the  internship  pro- 
gram, which  is  a  part  of  the  law  of  this 
House,  restored  for  tois  summer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  include 
in  my  remarks  my  newsletter  "Congress- 
man Rees  Reports,"  of  April  1,  1968: 

Where   Have   All  the   Interns   Gone? 
The  soft  patter  of  young  feet  will  be  muffled 
around   the   halls   of   Congress   this   year — 
the  men   who  run  the  establishment  just 
don't  like  college  summer  interns. 

For  the  past  several  years,  in  a  rare  burst 
of  enlightenment.  Congress  has  allowed  $750 
to  be  spent  by  each  member  to  add  a  student 
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Intern  to  his  W»ahlngton  office  st»ff  for  ten 
weeks  of  the  summer  college  recess.  There 
will  be  no  $750  this  year.  Thoee  of  us  who 
liked  the  enthusiastic,  probing,  fresh  and  In- 
vigorating presence  of  one  or  two  college 
students  around  our  offices  doing  routine 
chores,  opening  mall,  researching  Issues, 
chasing  down  bills,  asking  questions,  and 
learning  about  our  political  processes,  will  be 
sadder  Life  will  be  duller.  A  lot  of  us  wonder 
how  Intellectually-aware  and  curious  college 
stiidenU  threatened  and  freaked  out  the  old 
establishment  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
funds  for  the  program  were  cut  off. 

The  establishment  is  not  known  for  being 
particularly  frugal  on  Its  physical  monu- 
ments—wltneea  the  $100  million-plus  new 
monstroelty.  the  Rayburn  House  Office  BuUd- 
Jng.  the  spending  of  cloee  to  $6  million  to 
remodel  the  Cannon  House  Office  Building; 
or  the  proposal  to  remodel  my  own  office 
building.  Longworth.  to  the  tune  of  $6.9  mil- 
lion. But  when  It  came  to  spending  $750  per 
Congressman  for  a  student  Intern,  the  stem 
facts  of  fiscal  life,  the  grim  necessity  to  cut 
the  Federal  budget  to  help  our  massive  $30 
billion  effort  In  Vietnam,  were  evoked. 

But  why  the  Intern  program?  I  felt  the 
Inters  program  was  one  of  the  finest  pro- 
gram^  W*  bad.  In  these  days  when  alienation 
between  youth  and  their  elders  Is  so  widely 
discussed.  Isn't  It  an  absolute  necessity  to 
have  bright  students,  leaders  In  their  uni- 
versities, and  In  a  few  years,  leaders  In  this 
nation,  spend  ten  weeks  of  a  summer  absorb- 
ing the  kaleldescope  of  American  govern- 
ment in  Washington?  What  Is  more  Im- 
portant to  us.  a  few  massive  marble  blocks 
stuck  onto  the  Capitol  and  the  Ho\ise  office 
buildings,  or  the  possibility  of  motivating 
an  Inquiring,  alert  young  mind?  I  believe 
that  the  future  of  this  country  lies  In  brains 
and  not  bricks. 

Young.  Inquisitive  minds,  perhaps  more 
attuned  to  the  brutally-realistic  problems 
of  19fl8  than  we.  are  not  tranquil  minds  They 
do  not  take  for  gospel  all  that  Is  fed  to 
them  by  their  elders.  Their  orientation  Is 
today,  not  ten.  twenty,  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago.  And  this  Is  the  real  reason  the  Intem- 
ahlp  program  was  terminated.  Some  Interns 
had  the  audacity  to  make  waves 

Last  summer  a  group  of  Intends  concerned 
by  o\ir  government's  policy  In  the  Vietnam 
war  decided  to  circulate  a  petition  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  policy.  They  planned  to  present 
this  petition  to  the  President  when  he  met 
with  the  students  participating  In  intern 
programs  throughout  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches,  as  be  did  annually.  An- 
other group  of  Interns  who  supported  this 
Nation's  Vietnam  policy  started  their  own 
petition  The  White  House,  disturbed,  can- 
celed the  meeting  with  the  President.  The 
congressional  establishment  were  furious, 
probably  thinking  the  place  for  the  Interna 
was  silently  listening  to  briefing  sessions  and 
addressing  letters  In  their  congressmen's  of- 
fices— to  be  seen  and  not  heard. 

The  final  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
passed  last  December  23.  the  final  week  of 
the  session,  struck  out  funds  available  for 
the  congressional  student  Intern  program. 
An  Irritant  had  been  erased.  Washington 
summers  on  the  Hill  would  be  peaceful  and 
the  disturbing  element  of  the  student  In- 
terns would  be  a  phenomena  of  the  past. 

There  is  still  a  ray  of  hope,  though  Some 
universities  have  made  funds  available  to 
sustain  their  own  Interns  In  congressional 
offices  for  the  summer.  If  any  members  still 
have  salary  not  already  committed  to  their 
regular  staff  operations,  they  may  use  this 
to  pay  an  Intern.  So.  hopefully,  there  will 
still  be  some  youthful  exuberance  wafting 
through  the  Halls  of  Congress,  asking  em- 
barrassing questions,  constantly  probing 
and  perhaps,  quietly  protesting  what  they 
feel  may  be  wrong  with  our  country,  by  sign- 
ing petitions. 


Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  raises 
a  question  that  has  been  discussed  for 
several  years.  The  committee  does  not 
think  that  this  is  the  proper  time  to 
spend  up  to  $327,000  a  year  for  a  summer 
intern  program.  We  are  trying  to  econo- 
mize in  every  way  possible. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  nothing 
to  prohibit  a  Member  from  putting  a 
young  man  or  a  young  lady  on  his  payroll 
at  any  salary  he  sees  flt,  within  the  lim- 
its of  the  law,  and  calling  Yum  an  intern, 
or  a  clerk,  or  whatever  he  wants  to  call 
him.  Congress.  I  think,  has  been  very 
generous  with  the  Members.  Each  Mem- 
ber is  entitled  to  11  employees  in  his 
oCQce  or.  if  his  district  has  more  than 
500,000  population,  he  can  have  12  em- 
ployees. 

Here  is  a  good  place  to  save  $327,000. 
Our  committee  is  almost  unanimous  in 
opposition  to  this  program. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  that  I  con- 
gratulate the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions for  including  in  this  legislation  a 
prohibition  against  the  use  of  funds  for 
the  so-called  college  intern  program.  In 
my  12  years  in  this  body  I  believe  that  if 

1  were  asked  to  cast  a  vote  on  the  big- 
gest waste  of  money  ever  engaged  in  by 
this  body,  it  would  be  the  expenditure  of 
money  in  this  so-called  college  intern 
program.  And,  we  are  talking  about  the 
financial  condition  of  our  country.  I,  for 
one,  would  express  the  hope  that  some 
day  we  should  attain  more  reasonable- 
ness in  the  appropriation  of  funds  for 
use  by  Members  of  this  body.  I  cannot 
conceive  the  necessity  for  having  all  of 
the  clerk  hire  which  we  now  have  to  use 
and  to  expend  these  funds  on  college  stu- 
dents who  are  here  for  a  period  of  only 

2  weeks  and  who.  some  of  them,  during 
the  period  of  10  weeks  may  have  learned 
their  way  around  the  Capitol  at  the  ex- 
pense of  $300,000  or  $400,000.  I  think 
this  is  unconscionable  and  I  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  and  the 
committee  for  taking  the  action  which 
they  have  taken  and  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment is  voted  down. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Is  It  not  true  that  the 
effect  of  this  amendment  If  It  is  adopted 
is  merely  to  increase  the  clerk  hire  of 
the  Members  of  Congress  because  the 
chairman  of  this  subcommittee  has  al- 
ready indicated  that  every  Member  of 
Congress  can  put  a  person  on  his  pay- 
roll and  call  him  an  Intern  or  any  other 
appropriate  title  if  he  so  desires? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  The 
Member  could  give  him  any  title  he 
wants  to. 

Mr  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS   Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 


it  is  a  good  thing  to  eliminate  this  pro- 
gram, because  these  boys  are  so  smart 
and  know  so  much  that  if  we  had  not 
terminated  this  program  the  Speaker's 
job  would  have  been  in  jeopardy. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  So  I  say, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  we  can  save  $327,- 
000  here,  without  jeopardizing  the  ac- 
tivities on  Capitol  Hill  at  all. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  my  chairman 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  which 
has  been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Rees]  .  Actually,  this  does 
not  rule  out  the  intern  program.  There 
are,  in  fact,  a  great  many  of  them  here 
already.  They  are  working  in  offices  on 
the  regular  congressional  payroll,  as  my 
colleague  has  previously  pointed  out.  To 
continue  this  program  merely  adds  to 
the  office  expense  of  each  congressional 
Member. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the  time  ele- 
ment involved,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  too 
late  to  reinstltute  the  full  intent  of  the 
intern  program.  We  are  requesting  all 
other  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Government  to  reduce  their  expendi- 
tures and  have,  in  fact,  cut  back  on 
their  personnel.  Certainly,  in  view  of 
those  circumstances,  it  behooves  this 
House  of  Representatives  and  Members 
of  Congress  to  also  apply  the  same  cri- 
teria which  we  are  imposing  upon  the 
various  agencies  and  departments  of  the 
Government.  This  would  indeed  be  un- 
dercutting the  $6  billion  expenditure  re- 
duction which  we  just  recently  voted. 
Certainly  we  should  abide  by  the  same 
criteria  that  we  are  demanding  of  the 
rest  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
follow. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  make  this  observation  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  that  the  addi- 
tion of  another  person  to  the  payroll 
without  an  increase  in  the  amount  al- 
lowed to  each  Member  cannot  be  a  func- 
tion of  this  committee  in  the  handling 
of  this  bin.  It  is  beyond  our  capability 
and  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  our  par- 
ticular subcommittee  to  authorize  an  ad- 
ditional position.  Such  an  authorization 
is  the  function  of  the  legislative  com- 
mittee and  requires  separate  legislation. 

I  hope  the  gentleman  from  California 
understands  this. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  share 
the  views  of  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Andrews],  and  the  ranking  member  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  I  Mr.  Langen  1 ,  but  I  would  like 
to  contribute  one  addition.  As  a  Member 
in  the  Congress  representing  more  than 
one- half  million  people  I  do  receive 
clerk  hire  for  the  emplojTnent  of  12  peo- 
ple. However,  I  have  only  one  room  in 
which  to  put  them.  Therefore,  even  11 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  should  be  adopted  I  would 


have  no  space  to  put  the  extra  person. 
In  my  opinion  space  is  a  crucial  problem 
for  the  Members  of  this  body  and  espe- 
cially for  those  of  us  without  a  three- 
room  suite  pro\1ded  those  with  addi- 
tional seniority. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  his  pertinent  remarks 
and  I  think  there  are  a  great  many  more 
Members  who  have  had  this  same  experi- 
ence. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANGEN.  1  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  want  to  concur,  Mr. 
Chairman,  with  the  sentiments  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota on  the  matter  of  the  special  con- 
gressional intern  allowance.  Congress  is 
undertaking  to  impose  some  degree  of 
budgetaiT  restraint  on  the  various  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  we  certainly  ought  to  defeat 
this  amendment  in  order  to  demonstrate 
that  we  are  willing  to  sacrifice  some- 
thing ourselves  in  the  effort  to  bring 
some  stability  to  our  fiscal  affairs. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee  for 
those  very  significant  remarks.  The  bill 
is  only  in  compliance  with  the  demands 
that  the  committee  has  been  making  on 
other  departments. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  is  it  not  true  that  un- 
der this  program  only  Membeis  of  Con- 
gress who  wish  to  have  an  intern  for  the 
summer  months  would  take  an  intern, 
and  if  they  did  not  like  the  internship 
program  and  if  they  did  not  have  I'oom 
for  them  in  their  offices  because  their 
offices  are  too  crowded,  that  they  do  not 
have  to  do  so? 

But  there  are  some  of  us  who  believe 
in  the  fact  that  there  is  a  gap  between, 
say,  the  Members  of  the  Congress  and 
the  college  and  university  students,  that 
this  is  a  way  to  bridge  that  gap,  and 
because  of  that  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
have  college  interns  in  our  offices  dur- 
ing the  summer  months. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  would  say  in  reply  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
ReesI,  it  is  already  possible  to  do  that. 
If  you  budget  the  money  for  your  staff 
correctly,  you  can  add  an  intern.  I  might 
add  that  I  have  one  on  my  staff  right 
now,  mostly  because  I  have  managed 
my  allowance  so  that  I  have  money  al- 
lowance to  pay  him. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
debate  on  this  amendment  and  all 
amendments  thereto  close  in  10  minutes. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 
Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man,  I  move  that  all  debate  on  this 
amendment  and  all  amendments  thereto 
close  in  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 
Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  will  make  it  15  minutes. 


Mr.  MOSS.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
will  he  give  us  20  minutes,  so  that  we 
have  enough  time  to  siJeak?  The  gentle- 
man has  spoken  twice  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
debate  on  this  amendment  and  all 
amendments  thereto  close  in  20  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  that  all  debate  on  this  amend- 
ment and  all  amendments  thereto  close 
in  20  minutes? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  object, 
in  view  of  the  increased  number  of  peo- 
ple who  are  on  their  feet  now.  I  do  object 
indeed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  furthei 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 

One  hundred  and  one  Members  are 
present,  a  quorum. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  that  all  debate  on  this 
amendment  and  all  amendments  thereto 
close  in  20  minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the    gentleman    from    North    Carolina 

[Mr.  WHITENER  1. 

(By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Whit- 
ENER  yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Moss.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr. 
Moss  ] . 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
support  the  amendment  without  the 
slightest  illusion  that  it  will  be  adopted. 

But  I  point  out  that  this  type  of  action 
is  a  demonstration  of  cynicism  by  this 
House. 

If  there  were  any  interns  here  in  the 
last  year  who  in  any  way  brought  dis- 
credit upon  the  House  that  was  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Member  who  selected 
them. 

But  the  need  for  a  better  dialog  be- 
tween our  young  men  and  women  in  the 
universities  with  our  generation  who  rep- 
resent them  has  never  been  greater. 

I  happen  to  have  an  intern  in  my  office 
and  I  carefully  programed  to  provide 
for  it  because  I  feel  it  is  a  valuable  addi- 
tion. I  have  interns  on  both  of  my  sub- 
committees and  I  intend  to  continue  to 
seek  to  accommodate  fellowships  and  in- 
terns whenever  and  wherever  po.'^ible. 

The  plea  here  that  we  are  doing  tliis 
cutting  to  save  money  is  specious.  It  is 
being  done  to  punish  a  group  of  people 
because  their  conduct  did  not  accord 
with  the  views  of  some  Members  of  this 
body  who  just  are  not  in  touch  with 
reality,  as  they  regard  the  generation 
which  tomorrow  will  start  taking  over 
this  Government  of  ours. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  you  face  the 
facts  that  that  is  what  you  are  really 
doing. 

The  $375,000  can  be  wasted  away  in 
a  thousand  different  avenues  here  in 
Washington,  so  that  was  not  the  prime 
effort  against  which  the  language  in  the 
appropriation  was  directed.  It  was  a  vote 
of  no  confidence  in  the  young  men  and 
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young  women  of  America.  I  think  we 
ought  to  recognize  that  it  was  also  a 
vote  of  no  confidence  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Members  of  this  House  who  selected 
those  who  served  as  their  interns. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Missouri  I  Mr. 
HuncateI. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  very  difficult  job  that  faces 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  in 
makine;  cuts  where  nece.ssary.  However, 
I  cannot  go  alon?  with  any  criticism 
of  this  program. 

The  young  man  who  is  the  adminis- 
trative assistant  in  my  office  now  orig- 
inally came  as  an  intern.  This  program 
has  been  most  helpful  to  me  and  helps 
to  bridge  the  generation  gap  that  has 
been  referred  to  before. 

I  think  it  is  a  very  worthwhile  program 
and  I  regret  that  the  need  to  economize 
forces  us  to  cut  it  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 

I  Mr.   CONTEl. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope 
the  amendment  will  not  prevail,  even 
though  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  join  with  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia in  commending  the  work  that  the 
interns  have  done. 

I  believe  I  have  as  large  an  intern 
program  as  there  is  on  the  Hill.  I  had 
10  interns  last  year  and  I  have  seven  this 
year.  I  would  have  a  lot  more  if  I  could 
get  the  additional  space  for  them;  space 
which  time  and  time  again  I  have 
pleaded  with  the  Speaker  for. 

The  only  reason  I  am  opposing  the 
amendment  is  because  of  the  economic 
crisis  and  the  tight  financial  condition 
that  we  find  ourselves  in.  Although  I 
realize  this  is  a  small  amount  of  money, 
I  think  we  have  to  set  an  example  here 
in  the  Congre.ss.  I  hope  that  not  only  will 
this  amendment  be  defeated,  but  that 
other  amendments  will  be  offered  here 
and  passed  to  cut  down  and  pare  down 
on  this  legislative  appropriation.  Evei-y- 
one  seems  to  be  for  economy  until  it 
comes  up  in  their  own  backyard.  We 
should  be  putting  our  own  house  in  order 
first. 

As  I  have  said,  but  for  the  economic 
crisis,  I  would  be  strongly  backing  the 
intern  program.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  California  that,  in  general,  the 
interns  on  Capitol  Hill  have  done  an 
outstanding  job.  I  have  had  an  intern 
program  ever  since  I  first  came  to  Con- 
gress. It  has  proved  exceptionally  bene- 
ficial to  me,  and  I  feel  it  has  been  of  great 
value  to  these  young  boys  and  girls.  I 
have  never,  in  my  10  years  in  Congress, 
experienced  any  trouble  with  my  interns, 
and,  on  the  contrary,  have  found  them 
industrious,  hardworking,  and  respon- 
sible. I  have  been  able  to  give  them 
meaningful  tasks  which  they  have  con- 
sistently carried  out  in  a  manner  dem- 
onstrating both  their  abilities  and  their 
interest  in  having  an  opportunity  to  play 
a  role  in  the  governmental  process.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  program  is  as  valuable  an 
educational  experience  as  any  young 
student  can  obtain  today,  and  look  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  our  financial  con- 
ditions allow  for  a  resumption  of  this 
impKJrtant  program. 
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I  understand  that  there  is  an  item  in 
here  for  78  additional  policemen.  It  has 
become  a  hazard  to  come  to  work  here  at 
the  Capitol  every  day  because  there  are 
so  many  policemen  around  that  you  trip 
all  over  them. 

My  statement  is  not  made  as  a  criti- 
cism of  the  abilities  of  our  Capitol  Police 
force.  Rather  it  is  directed  to  the  fact 
that  we  already  have  too  many  Capitol 
Hill  policemen  and  we  do  not  need  78 
more. 

Furthermore,  these  policemen.  I  be- 
lieve, should  be  taken  out  of  the  patron- 
age system  and  put  on  a  civil  service 
system,  like  any  other  police  force  in  the 
United  States. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr. 
Patten  1 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  dislike 
to  oppose  the  able  leadership  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  I  Mr.  Andrews!. 
We  have  been  over  this  ground  many 
times.  I  would  like  to  say  that  we  have 
had  a  wonderful  experience  with  our 
interns,  ^fisi  have  had  our  industries  sup- 
port us  with  private  money  for  groups 
of  high  school  teachers  that  we  have  had 
down  here  for  the  summer  as  interns. 
I  believe  it  was  very  worthwhile,  and  I 
would  urge  a  similar  program  to  be 
continued. 

At  the  present  time.  I  have  four  col- 
lege people  in  my  office  this  minute  for 
the  summer.  One  was  editor  of  the  school 
magazine  at  Smith.  One  was  the  editor 
of  the  school  paper  at  Rutgers.  One  goes 
to  Columbia  Law  School.  You  have  to  be 
able  to  become  involved  with  this  young 
generation.  They  are  wonderful.  They  are 
invigorating.  I  think  it  is  good  for  the 
whole  country  to  continue  the  intern 
program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Jonas  I . 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  op- 
posed to  this  amendment,  not  because  I 
am  opposed  to  interns — I  have  had  them 
in  my  office  and  they  were  very  satisfac- 
tory— but  I  am  opposed  to  it  because  this 
is  not  the  time  to  Increase  Members'  clerk 
hire.  If  the  gentlemen  from  California, 
either  one  of  them,  want  interns  they 
have  a  perfect  right  to  put  the  interns  on 
their  payroll  and  pay  them  out  of  the 
regular  allowance  that  all  Members  have. 

Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  JONAS.  I  have  only  a  minute  and 
a  half. 

Mr.  MOSS.  If  you  had  listened,  you 
would  have  heard  me  say  that 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  do  not  yield  any  fur- 
ther to  the  gentleman.  I  heard  what  he 
said.  I  am  saying  to  the  Members  of  the 
Committee  and  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia that  he  can  have  as  many  interns 
as  he  desires  to  pay  out  of  his  clerk  hire. 

If  this  amendment  is  approved  it 
means,  in  effect,  that  the  House  is  add- 
ing or  increasing  the  Members'  clerk 
hire.  This  is  not  the  time  to  do  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Ryan  1 . 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Moss  I  that  this  is  not  really  a  question 
of  economy.  If  it  Is,  It  is  false  economy. 


Rather,  it  is  really  a  question  of  attitude. 
The  student  congressional  intern  pro- 
gram is  an  investment  in  the  youth  of 
this  country.  Used  constructively,  the 
talent  of  young  men  and  young  women 
from  our  colleges  and  universities  can 
make  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  work 
of  the  Congress.  At  the  same  time  the 
program  will  give  to  those  young  stu- 
dents an  insight  into  the  workings  of 
government. 

We  face  a  serious  alienation  of  young 
people  today  from  our  Government.  It 
is  essential  that  this  bridge  exist. 

Let  us  look  at  the  background  against 
which  the  summer  intern  program  was 
cut  out  last  December.  If  I  recall  cor- 
rectly— and  I  am  sorry  we  do  not  have 
before  us  the  report  on  that  supplemen- 
tal appropriation — the  words  were 
blocked  out  in  the  committee  print,  but 
beneath  the  ink.  the  language  certainly 
indicated  dissatisfaction  with  the  fact 
that  some  interns  had  expressed  views 
which  some  Members  regarded  as  un- 
popular or  as  perhaps  not  consistent 
with  their  own  ideas  about  Vietnam. 
Last  summer  Interns  organized  forums 
and  roundrobln  letters  which  disturbed 
some  Members.  That  was  the  crux  of  the 
matter  and  the  real  reason  why  the 
intern  program  was  eliminated  in  a  fit  of 
petulance  on  the  part  of  the  House  in 
reaction  to  the  fact  that  so  many  interns, 
like  young  people  all  over  the  country, 
and  like  80  percent  of  the  voters  in  the 
recent  Democratic  primaries,  expressed 
doubts  about  the  Vietnam  policy. 

I  urge  that  we  restore  the  funds  for 
this  program.  The  amount  of  money, 
$327,000.  is  a  worthwhile  investment  in 
the  futuie  leadership  of  America. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Rumsfeld). 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  briefly  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Teaguk). 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  believe  I  have  the  largest  congres- 
sional district  in  this  countiy  as  far  as 
population — about  700,000  people.  I  have 
two  interns  in  my  office  this  summer. 
They  are  doing  a  good  job.  I  put  them  on 
the  regular  payroll.  I  see  no  reason  to 
add  the  additional  internship  program. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  make  this  additional  point.  This 
on-again  off-again  situation  with  re- 
spect to  the  intern  program  because  of 
the  shortage  of  funds  may  have  had 
one  salutai-y  effect.  As  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  suggested,  it  has  been 
my  experience  also  that  various  private 
groups  and  the  universities  have  been 
attempting  to  find  funds  to  continue 
this  program  because  they  feel  is  very 
important.  I  share  this  feeling.  I  have 
had  interns  in  my  office  since  my  election 
in  1963.  I  have  an  intern  this  year  un- 
der the  general  clerk  hire  allowance. 

I  believe  it  is  a  useful  program  and 
good  for  the  country,  but  it  has  been  my 
experience  that  the  universities  and  the 
private  groups  have  been  making  an  ad- 
ditional effort  this  year  to  raise  the  funds 
to  bring  college  students  to  Washington, 
because  they  were  aware  there  would  not 
be  sufficient  funds  through  the  Congress 
for  this  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 


nizes   the    gentleman    from    Maryland 
IMr.  MachenI. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  amendment.  As  one  of 
the  originators  of  the  intern  program 
that  was  adopted,  I  hae  been  very  much 
in  favor  of  it.  As  has  been  said  here 
earlier,  I  think  it  is  a  shame  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  go  on  record 
as  gagging,  and  using  this  as  a  gag,  the 
sum  of  $327.000 — gagging  our  young 
people  because  of  the  actions  of  a  few 
interns  last  year. 

I  have  an  intern  program  I  use  within 
my  own  allowance.  We  tried  to  get  a 
change  in  the  rules  so  we  could  have  an 
extra  intern  within  ouj*  own  allowance.  I 
never  use  all  my  own  allowance.  We 
could  not  get  that  done.  So,  regardless  of 
the  committee  action,  it  is  because  of  the 
actions  of  a  few  that  we  are  serving 
notice  to  the  young  people  of  the  country 
that  we  cannot  afford  dissent  and  we 
want  complete  control  over  the  people 
we  bring  in  to  see  the  Government  in 
operation. 

We  have  set  up  an  intern  program  In 
every  branch  of  the  Government.  They 
have  to  take  a  competitive  examination. 
They  come  from  all  over  the  country. 
Now  we  say  we.  the  House,  cannot  have 
this  type  program.  I  just  wish  there  were 
a  way  we  could  get  every  Member  to 
have  to  stand  up  and  be  recorded  on  this 
indictment  of  youth  coming  to  Washing- 
ton, all  for  the  sum  of  $327,000. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  LangenI. 

Mr.  LANGEa*.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
call  to  the  attention  of  this  House  that 
the  action  taken  by  the  ccwnmittee  is 
certainly  not  one  in  opposition  to  the 
intern  program.  It  is  merely  in  compli- 
ance with  the  rest  of  the  actions  the 
committee  has  taken.  There  were  a  great 
many  items  requested  of  the  committee 
that  we  could  not  accommodate  because 
it  was  the  decision  of  the  committee  that 
the  budget  at  this  moment  would  not 
accommodate  those  expenditures. 

I  can  refer  to  the  addition  to  the 
Library  of  Congress,  which  is  certainly 
one  that  serves  the  entire  Nation,  but 
it  was  the  best  judgment  of  the  com- 
mittee that  here  was  an  expenditure  that 
would  not  be  appropriate  at  this  time. 

The  same  thing  applies  to  the  re- 
modeling of  the  Longworth  Building. 
Some  say  they  do  not  have  space  enough 
for  interns.  They  might  have  had  that 
additional  space  if  the  expenditure  had 
been  made,  but  again  it  was  the  judg- 
ment of  the  committee  that  this  was  not 
the  time  to  make  that  expenditure. 

So  this  decision  on  the  part  of  the 
committee  is  only  in  compliance  with 
the  general  attitude  of  the  committee 
in  trying  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  the 
country.  In  att»nptlng  to  curb  inflation. 
be  i-esponsive  to  the  resolution  that  we 
ourselves  adopted  just  the  other  day. 
It  would  be  a  shame  and  a  disgrace  if, 
after  the  action  of  this  House  recom- 
mending a  $6  billion  limitation  in  ex- 
penditiu-es,  we.  were  not  to  make  any 
contribution  to  that  expenditure  re- 
duction. 

I  would  suggest  it  is  in  our  own  best 
interests  that  this  amendment  should 
not  be  adopted. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Andrews!  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chainnan.  I  believe  the  issues  are  clear. 
We  have  discussed  this  question  of 
interns  for  several  months  and  years. 

I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  California 
IMr.  ReesI. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Rees)  there 
were — ayes  14.  noes  66. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT     OFfERED     BY      MR.     RYAN 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an* 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ryan:  On  page 
6.  line  20,  strike  out  the  period.  Insert  a 
colon,  and  add  the  following:  "Provided, 
That  each  Member's  clerk-hire  roll  may  be 
increased  by  one  employee  for  the  purposes 
and  to  the  extent  authorized  in  House  Reso- 
lution 416,  89th  Congress." 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  make  a  point  of  order 
against  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Alabama  will  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  legislation  on  an  appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  a  point  of 
order  against  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Alabama  reserves  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  stating  that  he  would  re- 
serve a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in 
support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose 
of  my  amendment  is  to  make  it  possible 
for  Members  to  place  on  their  staffs  dur- 
ing the  summer  one  intern  in  addition  to 
the  regular  office  clerk-hire  roll  limita- 
tion. 

In  other  words,  there  are  many  of  us 
who.  because  oiu-  staff  is  completely  filled, 
are  not  able  to  adjust  our  clerk-hire  al- 
low^ance  in  order  to  compensate  a  sum- 
mer intern.  This  would  make  it  possible 
for  one  additional  staff  member  to  be 
added  to  the  staff  of  a  House  Member 
during  the  period  for  which  the  original 
resolution  iH.  Res.  416)  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress, applied.  It  would  give  us  an  op- 
portunity to  adjust  our  payrolls  in  order 
to  accommodate  an  intern  during  the 
months  of  June,  July,  and  August. 

It  would  cost  absolutely  nothing. 
Therefore,  it  is  not  subject  to  the  objec- 
tions, which  were  raised  during  consid- 
eration of  the  previous  amendment,  to 
the  effect  that  a  matter  of  economy  is 
involved.  If  the  last  amendment  was  de- 
feated because  of  the  economy  argument, 
and  if  that  was  a  sincere  argiunent, 
there  really  ought  to  be  no  objection  to 
this  amendment  as  a  means  of  solving 
this  problem. 

A  vote  on  my  amendment  will  give 
Members  who  opposed  the  last  amend- 
ment an  opportimlty  to  demonstrate 
whether  or  not  they  are  willing  to  en- 
courage young  people  to  learn  about  gov- 


ernment by  working  in  the  legislative 
branch. 

In  view  of  the  many  statements  on 
the  floor  this  afternoon  from  many 
Members  that  they  have  no  objection 
to  the  intern  program  but  are  only  in- 
terested in  saving  money,  I  hope  the 
chairman  will  not  press  a  point  of  order 
but  will  accept  this  amendment  as  a  so- 
lution to  the  problem  about  which  many 
of  us  feel  very  keenly.  At  the  same  time 
this  amendment  maintains  the  position 
of  the  committee  on  not  spending  addi- 
tional funds. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  that  the  amend- 
ment be  accepted. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  renew  my  point  of  order 
against  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  desire  to  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  RYAN.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  argue  that  the  amendment 
is  in  order  because  the  amendment  re- 
lates to  the  purposes  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 416,  which  is  referred  to  in  the  bill, 
and  clearly,  if  lines  17  to  20  were  in 
order  and  were  included  in  the  bill,  then 
the  proviso  which  my  amendment  adds 
to  those  lines  is  equally  in  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chaii  is  pre- 
pared to  rule.  The  Chair  has  had  the 
opportunity  to  study  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  and  the 
Chair  finds  the  question  of  one  addition- 
al employee  is.  under  the  subject  of  clerk 
hire,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration.  The 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  would  add  legislation  to  an  appro- 
priation measure  and  therefore  in  viola- 
tion of  clause  2.  rule  XXI,  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  Chair  there- 
fore sustains  the  point  of  order. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama  (during 
the  reading) .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

amendment    OFFERED    BY    MR.    ANDREWS 

OF    ALABAMA 

Mr.     ANDREWS     of    Alabama.    Mr, 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  by  Mr.  Andrews 
of  Alabama :  On  page  27,  strike  out  all  of  the 
proviso  in  lines  3  through  7.  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Provided  fur- 
ther. That  the  provisions  relating  to  a  po- 
sition and  salary  thereof  carried  in  House 
Resolution  905  of  the  Ninetieth  Congress 
shall  be  the  permanent  law  with  respect 
thereto." 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  this  as  a  committee 
amendment  to  remove  a  conflict  that 
would  otherwise  exist  with  respect  to  the 
rates  of  compensation  of  the  positions 
listed  In  House  Resolution  1015. 

The  amendment  simply  restates  the 
proviso  on  page  27  to  omit  all  reference 
to  House  Resolution  1015.  In  accord  with 
long  practice,  the  proviso  would  have 
made  i>ermanent  law  of  the  provisions 


in  House  Resolution  1015  which  the 
House  agreed  to  on  January  15  of  this 
year.  That  is  the  usual  procedure  in  such 
matters. 

But  on  June  11.  under  authority  of  the 
so-called  comparability  pay  provisions  of 
Public  Law  90-206,  the  Speaker  issued  a 
determination  with  respect  to  salaries  of 
employees  of  the  House,  and  in  section  8 
of  that  determination,  made  certain  de- 
terminations with  respect  to  the  rate  of 
compensation  of  the  positions  covered  by 
House  Resolution  1015.  And  I  am  advised 
that  those  determinations  have  the  force 
and  effect  of  law.  and  thus  .supersede  the 
pertinent  provisions  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 1015. 

Thus,  it  is  no  longer  necessary,  or  ap- 
propriate, to  make  the  provisions  of 
House  Resolution  1015  permanent  law. 
Tills  amendment  would  remove  the 
conflict. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in 
complete  agreement  with  the  statement 
which  has  just  been  made  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  and  recom- 
mend the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  IMr.  Andrews]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  that  the  Committee 
do  now  rise  and  report  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  an  amendment,  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  amendment  be 
agreed  to  and  that  the  bill  as  amended 
do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  <H.R.  18038)  making 
appropriations  for  the  legislative  branch 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968, 
and  for  other  purposes,  had  directed  him 
to  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
an  amendment,  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  the  amendment  be  agreed  to 
and  that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  question 
on  the  bill  and  the  amendment  thereto 
to  final  passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

MOTION    TO    RECOMMIT   OFFERED    BY    MR.    CONTK 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  CoNTE  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
H.R.  18038  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 
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Mr  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  question 
on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  prevlou.s  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
jieared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  361.  nays  22.  not  voting  49, 
as  follows: 

I  Ron  No  214 1 

YEAS— 361 


Abbitt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Asbbrook 
Ashley 
Aahmore 
Aspinall 
Ay  res 
Barrett 
Bates 
Battln 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
Blester 
BlnKham 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 

BORgS 

Boland 
Brademas 
Braaco 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhiU.  N.C. 
Broyhill.  Va. 
Burke,  PI  a 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson 
Burtoi..  Calif. 
Busb 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrrws.  Wis. 
Cabell 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Clawson.  Dei 
Cleveland 
Cobelan 
Colmer 
Conablc 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Cowger 
Culver 


Daddarlo 
Daniels 
Davis,  Oa. 
Davis.  Wis. 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellerback 
Der.ney 
Dickinson 
Dlggs 
Dingell 
Dor.ohue 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulski 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Bckhardt 
Bdmondson 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards.  Calif. 
Bllberg 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Everett 
Fallon 
Farbsteln 
Fascetl 
Pelgban 
Findley 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flynt 
Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 
Fountain 
Praaer 

Frellnghuysen 
Friedel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton.  Tenn. 
Faqua 
GallHanakis 
Gallagher 
Oarmatz 
Gathings 
Gettys 
Olaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Goi-zalez 
Goodell 
Gray 

Green.  Greg. 
Green.  Pa 
Orlffln 
Griffiths 
Gubser 
Gude 
Gurr.ey 
Hagan 
Haley 
Halleck 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 


Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Waab. 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Harsba 

Harvey 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hechler,  W  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Helstoski 

Henderson 

Hicks 

HoUfleld 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hull 

Hur.RatA 

Hunt 

Icbord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Joel  son 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johaaon,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jonea.  N.C. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

KeUv 

King,  CaiU. 

King.  N.Y. 

Klrwan 

Kleppe 

Klucjrynski 

Kupferman 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Lardrum 

Lar.gen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lenr.on 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Long,  La. 

Loni;.  Md. 

Luker.s 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCIure 

Mcculloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McFall 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
Machen 
Madden 
Mahor. 
Mailltard 
Marsh 


111 
NY. 


Martin 

Mathlaa.  Calif 

.Matsunaga 

May 

Meeds 

MeskiU 

Michel 

Miller,  Calif 

Mills 

Mir.lsh 

Mink 

Minshall 

MIze 

Moragan 

Mortgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Moms.  N  Mex 

Morton 

Mostaer 

Moss 

Murphy. 

Murphy. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Nix 

O'Hara,  111. 

O'Konskl 

Olsen 

O'Neal,  Oa 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkina 

Pettis 

Phllbin 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pirnle 

Poage 

Podell 

Poll 

Price.  111. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor 


Pucirskl 

Purcell 

Quie 

Qxilllen 

Railsback 

Randall 

Rarick 

Rees 

Reid,  lU 

Reid.  NY. 

Relfel 

Reuss 

RIegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Robison 

Rodiiio 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowakt 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St  Or.ge 

Sai.dman 

Satterfleld 

Savior 

Sc  hade  berg 

Schr.eebeil 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Slkes 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Slack 


Calif. 
Iowa 
NY. 
Okla. 


Smith 

Smith 

Smith 

smith 

Snyder 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

NAYS— 22 


Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stxickey 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson.  Oa. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tlernan 

Tuck 

Tuiiiiey 

Udall 

UUman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vigor!  to 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whiter.er 

Whltten 

Widnall 

Wiggins 

Williams.  Pa. 

Willis 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Yates 
Young 
ZablocU 
Zlon 
Zwacb 


Buchanan 

Cahill 

Collier 

Conte 

Cunningham 

Curtis 

Derwtnskl 

Devine 


Anderson,  111. 

Arer.ds 

Baring 

Bevlll 

BoUlrg 

Bolton 

Bow 

Burton.  Utah 

Carey 

Celler 

Corman 

Cramer 

Dent 

Dow 

Edwards,  La. 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Pino 


Dole 

Goodllng 

Gross 

G  rover 

Hall 

Hutchinson 

Kyi 

McEwen 

NOT  VOTINO- 

Pord, 

William  D. 
Gardi.er 
Hansen.  Idaho 
Hays 
Hubert 
Herlor.g 
Holland 
Irwin 
Joi.es.  Mo. 
Karsten 
Korregay 
Laird 
McCarthy 
Mathlas,  Md 
Mayne 
Morse.  Mass. 


Miller.  Ohio 

Pollock 

Pool 

Rumsfeld 

Scherle 

Springer 


Nedzl 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Reinecke 

Resnick 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rooney,  NY. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Scheuer 

Schweiker 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Talcott 

Thompson 

Vanik 

Watkirs 


N.J, 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Laird. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Nedzi  with  Mr.  Fnno. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Burton 
of  Utah. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Morse  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Schweiker. 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Gardner. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Holland. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Hansen  of  Idaho. 


Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Wat- 
kins. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Mathlas 
of  Maryland. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  with  Mr.  Mayne. 

Mr.  Resnick  with  Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Kornegay  with  Mr.  Reinecke. 

Mr.  Vnnlk  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Karsten. 

Mr.  Bevlll  with  Mr.  Irwin. 

Mr.  Dow  with  Mr.  Corman. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  17734.  SUPPLEMENTAL  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS.  1968 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  bill  (HR.  17734) 
making  supplemental  apprcpriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968. 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Mahon.  Whitten,  Sikes,  Natcher, 
Flood,  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington, 
Jonas,  Laird,  Lipscomb,  and  Michel. 


REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  TO  FILE 
CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
17734.  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS,  1968 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  may  have  until 
midnight  tomorrow,  June  28.  1968.  to  file 
a  conference  report  on  the  bill  H.R.  17734 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  HALL,  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  can  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  tell  us  whether 
or  not  the  conferees  have,  in  fact,  met 
with  the  Members  of  the  other  body?  Is 
the  report  prepared  and  ready  for  filing? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  will  yield,  the  con- 
ferees have  not  met.  They  have  just  l)een 
appointed.  We  plan  to  meet  tomorrow 
morning,  rfowever.  it  was  thought  that 
if  agreement  could  be  achieved  tomorrow, 
that  the  report  and  statement  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  could 
be  made  more  readily  available  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  by  being  filed  to- 
morrow night. 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  when  will  the 
papers  and  the  statement  of  the  manag- 
ers on  the  part  of  the  House  be  avail- 
able to  Members  with  relation  to  the 
time  that  the  conference  report  might 
be  called  up  under  this  unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr.  MAHON.  If  the  conferees  are  able 
to  agree,  it  would  be  printed  in  the  next 
issue  of  the  Record. 

Mr.  HALL.  It  would  also  be  eligible  to 
call  it  up  on  Monday,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  MAHON.  It  could  not  be  called  up 
until  after  printing  except  by  unanimous 
consent. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me  at  this 
point? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  If  the  other 
body  is  in  session  tomorrow,  it  could  be 
printed  in  their  version  of  the  Record 
tomorrow,  so  that  there  would  be  that 
possibility.  But  with  the  House  not  meet- 
ing on  tomorrow  it  would  not  be  in  our 
Record.  However,  it  would  be  in  the 
Record  for  Monday.  However.  I  do  not 
kn^w  at  this  moment  whether  the  other 
body  is  meeting. 

Mr.  HALL.  The  other  body  is  not  in 
session  today  and  we  will  not  be  in  ses- 
sion tomoiTow. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  according  to 
the  statements  heard,  and  our  rights  as 
individually  elected  Representatives,  but 
full  well  knowing  fiscal  year  1968  ends 
next  week,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  FISH- 
ERIES TO  FILE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
163 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  have 
until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report  on 
the  bill  <H.R.  163)  to  prevent  ves-sels 
built  or  rebuilt  outside  the  United  States 
or  documented  under  foreign  registry 
from  carrying  careoes  restricted  to  ves- 
sels of  the  United  States. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TO  AMEND  THE  ACT  OF  AUGUST  1, 
1958— INJURY  TO  FISH  AND  WILD- 
LIFE 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  15979)  to 
amend  the  act  of  August  1.  1958,  in  order 
to  prevent  or  minimize  injury  to  fish  and 
wildlife  from  the  use  of  insecticides, 
herbicides,  fungicides,  and  pesticides,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

strike  out  all  aCter  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 


"That  section  2  of  the  Act  of  August  1. 
1958  (72  St.it.  479).  as  amended  (16  U.S.C. 
742d-l  note),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  'Sec.  2.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  there  is  authorized  to  be 
approprl.aed  the  sum  of  $3,500,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969,  .--nd  for  each 
of  the  two  fi!;cnl  years  immediately  following 
such  year.  .Such  sums  shall  remain  available 
until  expended."  " 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
amend  section  2  of  the  Act  of  August  1. 
1958,  as  iimended,  in  order  to  prevent  or 
minimize  injury  to  fish  and  wildlife  from 
the  use  of  insecticides,  herbicides,  fungicides, 
and  other  pesticides." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  whether  the  Sen- 
ate amendments  are  germane  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  would  say  that  all  amendments 
are  germane. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  did  the  House  come 
out  financially? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  will  be  most  pleased  to 
answer  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

The  House  bill  provided  $5  million  over 
a  period  of  3  fiscal  years.  The  Senate  bill 
provided  $3.5  million  over  the  same  3 
fiscal  years,  which  was  a  cut  of  $1..5  mil- 
lion per  fiscal  year. 

The  Senate  struck  out  the  labeling  re- 
quirements that  had  been  inserted  in  the 
Hou.se.  So  that  all  that  remains  is  the 
authorization  to  spend  $3.5  million  a 
year  for  each  of  three  fiscal  years  in  ex- 
tension of  an  existing  program  which 
passed  this  House  in  years  past  unani- 
mously, without  the  labeling  require- 
ments which  had  been  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  for  his  ex- 
planation, and  withdraw  my  resei-vation 
of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORTS  UNTIL  MID- 
NIGHT  TOMORROW 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  may  have  until  midnight  tomor- 
row. June  28.  to  file  certain  privileged 
reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  S.  1166.  NATURAL  GAS  PIPE- 
LINE  SAFETY   ACT   OF    1968 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up  House 
Resolution  1215  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 


The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  1215 
Resoh^ed,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S. 
1166)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  prescribe  .safety  standards  for 
the  tr.msportation  of  natural  and  other  gas 
by  pipeline,  and  for  other  purposes  .After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
three  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  ihe  bill  shall  be  read 
for  amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule. 
It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the  amend- 
ment In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  now  printed  in  the  bill, 
and  such  substitute  shall  be  considered  un- 
der the  five-minute  rule  as  an  original  bill 
for  the  purfjose  of  amendment.  At  uhe  con- 
clusion of  such  consideration  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  any  Member  may  demand  a 
separate  vote  in  the  House  on  any  amend- 
ment adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  to  the  bill  or  committee  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  Tlie  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pas- 
sage without  intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit  with  or  withoxit  instruc- 
tions. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  gentleman  from 
California  I  Mr.  SiskI  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Nebi*aska 
I  Mr.  Martin  I  and,  pending  that.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

GENERAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  may  be  permitted  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remark.s  on  the 
rule  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 
S.  1166,  the  National  Gas  Pipeline  Safety 
Act  of  1968. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  House  R3so- 
lution  1215  provides  an  open  rule  \vil.h  3 
hours  of  general  debate  for  considera- 
tion of  S.  1166.  The  resolution  also  pro- 
vides that  it  shall  be  in  order  to  con.sider 
the  committee  substitute  as  an  original 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 

Authority  to  impixive  the  public  safety 
now  exists  in  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. The  Department  now  exer- 
cises safety  regulation  over  flammable 
and  other  hazardous  gases  moving  other 
than  by  pipeline,  and  safety  regulation 
over  pipeline  movements  of  many  other 
commodities  including  ijetroleum.  but 
not  of  natui-al  gas. 

There  are  now  over  800.000  miles  of 
gas  pipeline  in  the  United  States  includ- 
ing approximately  63.000  miles  of  gath- 
ering lines.  224.000  miles  of  transmission 
lines,  and  536.000  miles  of  distribution 
lines.  These  lines  range  in  diameter  from 
less  than  1  inch  to  42  inches  Vvith  48- 
inch  lines  under  consideration.  Tliey 
vary  in  condition  from  old.  unprotected 
lines  to  new,  well-protected  lines.  They 
differ    in    function    from    low-pressure 
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transmission  lines  operated  at  1,300 
pounds  per  square  inch,  which  Is  equlvB- 
lent  to  a  force  of  over  93  tons  pushing 
against  the  pipeline  wall  over  every 
square  foot. 

In  1945  natural  gas  supplied  something 
like  one-eighth  of  the  Nation's  total  con- 
simiption  of  the  energy  fuels  and  energy : 
today  it  supplies  one-third.  This  tre- 
mendous increase  in  the  use  of  natural 
gas  and  the  concurrent  increase  in  the 
number  of  miles  of  gaslines  makes  con- 
sideration of  the  industry's  safety  rec- 
ord and  standards  most  important. 

The  purpose  of  S.  1166  is  to  provide  for 
the  prescription  and  enforcement  of 
minimiun  Federal  safety  standards  for 
the  transportation  of  natural  and  other 
gas  by  pipeline  and  for  pipeline  facilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1215  in  order  that  S. 
1166  may  be  considered. 

Mr  ROSENTHAL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The-  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
always  been  impressed  by  the  corporate 
concern  for  safety  which  the  gas  com- 
panies display  for  the  consumer. 

Let  there  be  but  one  unexplained  whiff 
of  gas  in  a  home,  and  a  company  crew 
is  dispatched.  Obviously,  they  would  not 
want  a  neighborhood  gas  explosion  and 
its  predictable  effects  on  future  gas  hook- 
ups. 

But  when  it  comes  to  gas  pipeline 
safety,  the  gas  companies  and  the  trans- 
mission companies,  which  own  the  long 
interstate  Kas  lines,  are  very  shortsighted. 
They  have  succeeded  in  diluting  the  gas 
pipeline  safety  bill,  which  we  consider  to- 
day. Yet  these  companies  will  suffer 
greatly  if  this  crippled  bill  passes  and  al- 
lows more  gas  explosions. 

The  issue  before  the  House  is  quite  sim- 
ple. It  is  whether  effective  legislation  for 
the  safety  of  800.000  miles  of  gas  pipe- 
lines and  distribution  mains  is  to  pre- 
vail or  whether  a  facade  legislation,  rid- 
dled with  loopholes,  exemptions  and  ob- 
structionist provisos,  is  to  secure  accept- 
ance. 

The  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  has  conducted 
hearings  which  revealed  grave  dangers 
in  our  pipeline  system  and  virtually  no 
meaningful  safety  regulation  by  the 
States.  The  bill  reported  out  by  the  com- 
mittee does  not  reflect  this  evidence.  It 
needs  strengthening.  It  needs  stronger 
sanctions. 

Violators  should  not.  as  they  do  under 
the  present  bill,  have  an  endless  opfwr- 
tunity  to  violate  the  law  with  the  only 
discomfort  being  the  requirement  to  meet 
a  compliance  deadline  after  being  no- 
tified by  a  Government  official. 

What  conceivable  reason  could  there 
be  for  requiring  the  Government  to  no- 
tify in  advance,  and  give  time  for  com- 
pliance before  any  penalty  is  imposed,  a 
pipeline  company  that  is  violating  the 
law  for  the  first  or  the  hundredth  time? 
This  proviso  has  been  described  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Michigan. 
Congressman  John  Dincell,  as  the  "Mad 


Dog  Provision."  It  is  worse  than  that. 
The  "dog"  is  not  just  given  one  bite,  but 
can  bite  again  and  again  and  he  has  to 
be  warned,  and  given  time  for  compliance 
before  he  is  penalized.  This  is  so  whether 
the  violator  is  an  executive,  an  official  of 
the  company  or  a  foreman. 

Further.  I  believe  that  the  democratic 
process  is  enhanced  within  an  adminis- 
trative agency  if  consumers,  or  in  this 
case,  landowners,  propertyowners  or  ten- 
ants, have  just  as  much  legal  standing 
before  the  agency  as  do  pipeline  com- 
panies. Only  In  this  manner  will  an  ad- 
ministrator be  given  reason  to  respect 
the  submission  in  the  docket  for  proposed 
safety  standards  that  is  sent  by  people 
to  be  protected.  Their  comments  deserve 
the  same  standing,  with  right  of  judicial 
appeal,  as  those  of  industry. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  can  be  any 
moral  justification  for  exempting  gath- 
ering lines  from  this  safety  legislation 
merely  because  these  lines  in  most,  but 
not  all.  cases  v.o  through  rural  areas. 

Whether  1.000  people  or  five  people 
are  to  be  protected,  the  standards  for 
pipe  should  be  the  same.  Also,  what  is  a 
rural  area  today  may  be  a  suburban 
area  tomorrow. 

There  is  no  use  in  giving  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  a  mandate  for 
safe  pipelines  and  then  hamstring  him 
with  onerous  burdens  vis-a-vis  State 
action  and  authority.  The  burden  of 
proof  should  be  on  the  States  to  show 
they  can  have  equal  or  better  safety 
standards,  enforced,  before  the  Federal 
Government  relinquishes  its  responsi- 
bility. 

The  massive  reduction  in  authorized 
funds,  almost  95  percent  in  fiscal  year 
1969  alone,  from  the  bill  passed  by  the 
other  body  is  a  severe  undermining.  One 
can  observe  economies  without  going  to 
this  extreme. 

People  in  this  country  are  more  aware 
of  the  discrepancy  between  what  is  in 
the  law's  preamble  and  what  its  provi- 
sions and  administration  reveal.  We  do 
not  need  laws  that  are  form  instead  of 
substance.  To  so  weaken  this  pipeline 
bill,  to  strip  it  of  meaningful  sanctions, 
without  which  law  has  no  meaning,  and 
to  starve  it  from  a  funding  viewpoint,  is 
to  perpetrate  a  deception  upon  the 
public. 

The  danger  from  gas  pipeline  explo- 
sions can  be  catastrophic,  dwarfing  most 
other  manmade  disasters  by  compari- 
son. In  Queens.  New  York,  in  January 
1967.  a  gas  leak  led  to  a  rampaging  fire 
that  destroyed  many  homes  and  could 
have  taken  hundreds  of  lives  were  it  not 
for  alert  police  and  firemen  action  to 
evacuate  the  residents. 

On  March  28  of  this  year,  a  ruptured 
gas  main  spewed  a  heavy  concentration 
of  gas  into  the  air  on  the  upper  East  Side 
of  New  York  City  forcing  the  police  to 
seal  off  a  nine-block  area  to  avoid  a  dis- 
astrous inferno.  First  Avenue  from  92d 
Street  to  100th  Street. 

Peoples  lives  are  at  stake  here.  We 
need  a  strong,  just  law;  one  that  is  work- 
able and  allows  the  job  to  be  done.  There 
must  be  adequate  authority,  adequate 
sanctions  and  adequate  funds.  Pipelines 
are  a  massive  transport  system,  going 
into  every  State  of  the  Union,  under 
residential  and  business  areas,  into  the 


hearts  of  our  towns  and  cities.  Not  only 
must  they  be  as  safe  as  possible,  in- 
spected, repaired  and,  where  necessary 
replaced  with  newer  pipe,  but  they  must 
not  be  exposed  to  become  secondary  dis- 
asters to  land  shifts — of  concern  in  the 
West — surface  construction  and  pound- 
ing, and  so  forth. 

I  was  extremely  gratified  by  the  gas 
safety  bill.  S.  1166.  passed  by  the  Senate 
last  September.  Not  only  was  that  bill  a 
strong  one,  but  it  was  passed  on  a  roll- 
call  vote  of  78-0.  For  once  it  seemed  that 
the  long- neglected  interests  of  the  con- 
sumer had  been  served. 

The  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  succeeded  in 
emasculating  the  bill  beyond  recogni- 
tion. So  feeble  was  the  committee's 
amended  version  of  S.  1166  that  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  Alan  S.  Boyd 
called  it  "worse  than  an  empty  gesture." 

Clearly,  we  have  witnessed  what  the 
New  York  Times  called  "capitulation  to 
the  industry"  and  "deference  to  gas  com- 
pany profits."  The  major,  indeed  the  only, 
strong  opponents  of  this  bill  are  the  gas 
companies,  with  offices  and  facilities  in 
the  West. 

Yet  it  is  the  people  in  the  East,  where 
the  underground  pipes  are  oldest,  in 
poorest  condition,  and  most  used,  who 
pay  dearly,  in  both  property  and  lives, 
for  our  inaction.  Gas  explosions  in  re- 
cent years  have  rocked  such  cities  as 
Reading.  Dayton.  New  York  City,  St. 
Paul.  Allentown.  EhfansviUe,  Pensacola, 
Passaic,  Yonkers,  and  my  own  borough 
of  Queens. 

This  bill,  if  passed  in  its  present  weak- 
ened form,  will  be  regretted  by  every  re- 
sponsible gas  company  official  in  this 
country. 

Although  I  am  disinclined  to  take  the 
role  of  the  defender  of  the  utilities.  I 
think  we  should  save  the  gas  companies 
from  their  own  folly  today  by  rejecting 
the  committee's  bill  and  passing  S.  1166. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  pending  resolution, 
House  Resolution  1215,  provides  an  open 
rule  with  3  hours  of  debate  on  the  bill, 
S.  1166. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  and  enforcement 
of  minimum  Federal  safety  standards  for 
natural  gas  pipeline  facilities  and  for 
the  transportation  and  storage  of  such 
gases. 

The  Department  of  Transportation 
and  other  agencies  currently  have  au- 
thority to  regulate  all  other  modes  of 
transportation.  Pipeline  facilities  are  the 
only  transportation  facilities  not  regu- 
lated. There  are  over  800.000  miles  of 
gas  pipelines  in  the  United  States,  some 
224.000  miles  of  transmission  lines,  and 
536,000  miles  of  distribution  lines.  They 
vary  from  old.  poorly  protected  lines  to 
new,  well  protected  ones.  Natural  gas 
now  supplies  about  one- third  of  the  Na- 
tion's energy.  While  the  safety  record 
has  been  good — in  the  last  17  years  only 
67  people  have  been  killed  by  explosions — 
it  is  also  true  that  operational  failures 
occur  regularly.  In  almost  all  cases  the 
leak  is  repaired  before  any  explosion 
takes  place,  but  the  potential  for  serious 
injury  and  destruction  is  clearly  pres- 
ent. 
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The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  establish  minimum 
safety  standards  by  the  gathering,  trans- 
mission, and  distribution  of  natural  gas 
by  pi(>elines  used  in  interstate  commerce. 
Some  standards  will  be  retroactive  in 
nature;  the  Secretary  is  empowered  to 
inspect  pipeline  facilities  and  order  the 
removal  or  repair  of  all  hazards.  These 
standards  are  to  be  promulgated  within 
two  years.  During  this  interim  temporary 
standards  will  be  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary. 

All  owners  and  operators  of  any  pipe- 
line facilities  have  a  nimiber  of  obliga- 
tions placed  upon  them  by  the  bill.  They 
are  required  to — 

First,  comply  with  the  safety  stand- 
ards promulgated; 

Second,  file  with  the  inspection  au- 
thority, and  comply  with  a  plan  of  in- 
spection and  maintenance;  and 

Third,  make  available  to  inspection 
their  records  and  permit  entry  for  In- 
spection. 

Promulgated  standards  and  duties 
created  by  the  bill  will  be  enforced  as 
follows: 

First,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
will  have  jurisdiction  over  all  pipeline 
facilities  subject  to  the  Federal  Power 
Commission;  and 

Second,  for  all  other  pipelines  facili- 
ties enforcement  will  be  either  by  the 
Secretary  or  by  a  State  agency  under 
either  a  written  agreement  between  the 
State  and  the  Secretary,  or  under  a  cer- 
tification of  competence  to  inspect  and 
enforce  executed  by  the  State  and  agreed 
to  by  the  Secretary. 

A  number  of  States  have  moved  to 
regulate  gas  pipeline  facilities  in  recent 
years.  Most  use  as  their  standard  a  re- 
vised industry-prepared  code — but  uni- 
formity does  not  exist.  The  bill  seeks 
uniformity  of  standards  and  enforce- 
ment on  all  pipelines  which  cross  State 
lines.  States  will  retain  the  primary  role 
of  enforcement  of  local  pipehne  safety 
standards.  Within  a  State.  Federal 
standards  may  be  superseded  by  State 
standards  and  enforcement  of  them  in 
either  of  two  ways:  either  by  the  sub- 
mission to  the  Secretary  of  a  annual 
certification  by  the  State  detailing  its 
enforcement  activity  of  its  standard, 
which  must  at  least  equal  Federal  stand- 
ards, or  where  a  State  cannot  submit 
such  a  certification,  through  a  written 
agreement  with  the  Secretary  for  the 
State  to  carry  out  for  the  Secretary  the 
administration  of  the  Federal  standards. 

Civil  penalties  are  provided.  Injunc- 
tive relief  may  be  obtained  if  a  pipeline 
owner  or  operator,  after  notice  of  a  de- 
fect in  his  facilities,  has  not  removed  the 
dangerous  condition  within  a  reasonable 
time.  The  SecretaiT  may  also  impose  a 
civil  penalty  if  the  condition  has  not 
been  remedied  after  notice  of  its  exist- 
ence. A  fine  of  $500  per  day  may  be  lev- 
ied; the  maximum  penalty  for  a  related 
series  of  violations  may  not  exceed  $100,- 
000. 

The  bill  creates  the  Technical  Pipe- 
line Safety  Standards  Committee.  Its 
purpose  is  to  advise  the  Secretary  on 
technical  matters  concerning  pipeline 
operations.  The  Secretary  is  required  to 
obtain  its  views  before  formally  propos- 
ing any  safety  standard.  Membership  is 


15,  composed  of  those  from  the  State  in- 
spection agencies,  members  of  the  in- 
dustry, and  the  general  public.  All  must 
be  experts  in  the  field. 

Any  persons  affected  by  an  order  is- 
sued by  the  Secretary  may,  within  60 
days,  file  a  petition  for  judicial  review 
with  the  circuit  court. 

The  Secretai-y  is  required  to  report 
annually  on  the  operation  of  the  pro- 
gram, the  safety  record,  and  any  rec- 
ommendations he  may  have  to  improve 
the  operation  of  the  program. 

Funds  authorized  for  fiscal  1969  are 
$500,000;  for  1970,  $2,000,000;  for  1971, 
$3,000,000.  The  funds  will  be  used  for 
the  most  part  in  grants  to  States,  pay- 
ing up  to  50  percent  of  their  increased 
inspection  activities. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Pickle!  . 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  use  this 
time  to  inquire  of  the  chairman  of  our 
committee  if  it  is  his  intention  to  finish 
general  debate  on  this  particular  bill  at 
this  late  hour  or  is  it  his  intention  to 
reserve  some  of  the  time  for  general 
debate  at  such  time  as  the  bill  might  be 
called  up  the  first  of  the  coming  week  or 
whenever  it  is  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  In  reply  to  the  gen- 
tleman, I  would  say,  the  intention  is  to  go 
on  to  about  5:30  or  6  o'clock  and  stop  for 
the  evening.  That  certainly  would  leave 
some  time  for  next  Tuesday. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  certainly  thank  the 
chairman  for  that  statement. 

I  know  that  some  of  the  Members  are 
out  of  town,  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee that  has  considered  this  bill.  The 
schedule  which  the  gentleman  mentioned 
would  reserve  time  for  Members  to  enter 
comments  during  the  general  debate,  and 
that  is  certainly  satisfactory.  I  thank  the 
chairman  for  this  consideration. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  ap- 
palled at  what  has  been  done  to  S.  1166 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

In  the  words  of  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation Alan  S.  Boyd,  they  have  made  a 
regulatory  bill  into  a  measure  which  is 
•'worse  than  no  biU  at  all." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  most  serious  defect 
in  the  bill  which  we  are  considering  to- 
day is  that  it  would  exempt  the  State 
from  Federal  regulation.  The  committee 
amendments  give  the  States  the  power 
to  certify  their  compliance  with  Federal 
standards  which  is  a  sharp  departure 
from  the  version  adopted  in  the  other 
body.  The  version  which  they  approved 
gave  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  the 
power  to  decide  whether  a  State's  regu- 
lation was  adequate. 

I  also  have  serious  reservations  about 
the  provisions  which  exempts  gathering 
lines  in  rural  sections.  Thus,  if  this  sec- 
tion remains  unchanged,  an  important 
segment  of  the  Nation's  pipelines  will  be 
unregulated. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  alarmed 
at  the  fact  that  the  committee  has  cut 
the  amount  of  money  authorized  by  the 
other  body  from  $38  million  to  an  inade- 
quate figure  of  $5.5  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  each  of  us  is  aware  of 
the  threat  of  pipeline  explosions  and 


many  of  our  constituents  share  our  sense 
of  concern.  I  do  not  think  it  is  good  pol- 
icy to  reassure  these  people  by  saying 
that  we  have  passed  a  bill  regulating 
this  industry  when  in  fact  we  have  given 
our  approval  to  a  bill  which  does  not  go 
to  the  heart  of  the  problem. 

Every  Member  of  this  House  has  heard 
at  one  time  the  old  slogan  "If  you  are 
going  to  do  a  job.  do  it  right."  Unfor- 
tunately, this  bill  is  a  good  example  of 
exactly  the  opposite  philosophy.  I  can- 
not too  strongly  suggest  that  this  bill  be 
sent  back  to  committee  with  instructions 
that  a  bill  along  the  line  of  the  one 
passed  by  the  other  body  be  approved. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  efforts  to  strengthen  the 
House  committee  version  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act.  I  speak  as  one 
whose  district  has  suffered  directly  from 
a  gas  pipeline  explosion. 

Last  December,  a  residential  dwelling 
in  the  Riverdale  section  of  the  Bronx  was 
wracked  by  an  explosion.  A  young  moth- 
er, her  20-month-old  son  and  six  others 
were  injured  by  the  blast,  the  ensuing 
collapse  of  the  house,  and  a  fire  which 
broke  out  and  which  spread  to  two  ad- 
joining houses.  What  happened  in  this 
case  could  too  easily  occur  elsewhere  in 
my  district — or  in  any  Member's  district. 

This  Congress  has  done  much  to  ad- 
vance the  safety  and  welfare  of  con- 
sumers. To  weaken  the  Senate  bill  de- 
signed to  protect  the  public  from  the 
lurking  catastrophe  beneath  their  streets, 
houses,  and  businesses  would  be  to  re- 
verse a  salutary  trend.  The  meat  inspec- 
tion bill  was  strengthened,  not  weakened, 
as  it  went  through  the  legislative  mill. 
The  same  was  true  of  truth  in  lending. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  resist  the  pres- 
sures to  weaken  the  pipeline  safety  bill 
and  to  support  the  amendments  being 
offered  to  strengthen  it. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Natui-al 
Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act,  as  reported  with 
amendments  by  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  in  my 
opinion  falls  far  short  of  providing  what 
is  so  badly  needed  in  this  field — strong 
Federal  regulation. 

The  potential  danger  from  natural  gas 
pipeline  explosions  is  huge,  since  there 
are  now  over  800.000  miles  of  such  pipe- 
lines in  the  Nation,  ranging  in  size  from 
less  than  1  inch  to  42  inches  in  diameter. 
Strong  Federal  regulation  is  needed  to 
control  this  simmering  danger  beneath 
our  feet. 

In  South  Milwaukee  last  year,  two  gas 
explosions,  which  came  within  minutes 
of  each  other,  wrecked  a  new  $450,000 
addition  to  St.  Adalbert's  Catholic 
School  and  injured  13  persons,  includ- 
ing several  children.  Only  the  fact  that 
more  than  300  persons  had  been  evacu- 
ated from  the  building  a  half -hour  before 
the  blasts  saved  the  community  from  a 
terrible  tragedy. 

The  gas  company  blamed  the  explosion 
on  gas  escaping  from  a  break  in  an  8- 
inch  pipe  that  apparently  had  been  weak- 
ened by  heavy  frost. 

Basically,  both  the  bill  passed  by  the 
other  body.  S.  1166.  and  the  amended 
measure  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  would 
direct  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  establish  irJnimum  safety  standards 
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for  gas  pipelines,  to  set  up  procedures  for 
enforcing  these  standards,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  penalties  for  violations.  But  it  is 
In  the  application  of  these  provisions 
that  the  two  measures  differ— and  the 
committee's  version  Is  much  weaker  than 
S.  1166. 

To  cite  one  example.  S.  1166  provides 
that  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
may  exempt  pipeline  already  in  the 
ground  from  Federal  safety  standards 
unless  he  finds  that  a  "potentially  haz- 
ardous situation  exists,  in  which  case 
he  may  require  compliance."  In  other 
words,  if  a  Transportation  Department 
study  were  to  show  that  8-inch  pipe  of 
a  certain  age  was  susceptible  to  dete- 
rioration under  heavy  frost  conditions, 
then  the  Secretary  would  be  empowered 
to  order  a  complete  inspection  of  all  such 
pipe.  If  such  a  law  were  in  force  last  year, 
it  might  have  prevented  the  explosion 
at  St  Adalbert's. 

Under  the  committee's  version  of  the 
bill,  however,  the  Secretary  must  find  "a 
particular  facility  to  be  hazardous  to  life 
or  property"  before  he  can  order  action 
on  it;  that  is.  he  must  pinpoint  the  trou- 
ble before  he  can  direct  that  it  be  elimi- 
nated. This  would  seem  to  require,  in 
effect,  that  the  Secretary  monitor  the 
800.000  miles  of  existing  pipeline  in  order 
to  find  specific  hazards — and  generally, 
when  he  finds  these  specific  hazards,  it 
will  probably  already  be  too  late. 

In  addition.  S.  1 166  provides  for  fines  of 
$1,000  per  day  for  each  violation  of  pipe- 
line safety  standards  up  to  a  total  of 
$400,000  for  any  series  of  violations.  The 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  reduced  these  civil  penalties 
by  half,  however,  and  provided  that  no 
penalty  could  be  imposed  until  the  vio- 
lator was  given  notice  and  an  opportu- 
nity to  correct  his  violation. 

Certainly  the  penalties  in  the  commit- 
tee's bill  are  not  only  inadequate  but  in- 
effective. They  would  permit  a  company 
to  violate  the  law  with  impunity,  since 
once  caught  it  would  have  a  chance  to 
correct  the  violation  before  any  penalty 
was  imposed. 

For  these  reasons.  I  urge  that  the 
House  reject  the  weak  language  of  the 
committee's  bill  and.  instead,  support  the 
amendments  offered  to  restore  the  strong 
provisions  of  S  1166. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 
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PERMISSION  TO  CONSIDER  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  REVENUE 
BILL  ON  JULY  2  OR  JULY  3 

Mr.  MCMILLAN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  for  the  House  to  consider  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  revenue  bill  next  Tues- 
day or  Wednesday. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I  do 
not  Intend  to  object,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 


if  it  is  anticipated  that  committee  action 
will  be  forthcoming  either  Friday  of  this 
week  or  Monday  of  next. 

Mr.  McMillan.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD  And  the  bill 
will  be  programed  for  next  week,  either 
Tuesday  or  Wednesday? 

Mr.  McMillan  Ycs;  at  the  conven- 
ience of  the  leadership. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  report  and  hear- 
ings on  the  bill  be  available? 

Mr.  McMillan  We  hope  to  have  the 
report  filed  at  the  latest  next  Monday. 
Mr.   GROSS.  And   the  bill   would  be 
called  up  on  Tuesday? 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  hope  it  win  not  be 
called  until  Wednesday.  We  will  take  it 
up  when  it  is  convenient. 

Mr  GROSS.  When  will  the  hearings 
be  available? 

Mr.  McMillan  We  will  try  our  best 
to  have  them  available  by  that  time. 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  hearings  have  already 
been  held. 

Mr  McMillan.  Yes,  the  hearings 
have  been  held. 

Mr.  GROSS  The  hearings  may  have 
been  held,  but  will  they  be  printed  and 
available,  and  will  the  reports  be  printed 
and  available  so  that  we  may  have  a 
little  time  to  look  at  them? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  should  think 
we  could  «et  the  hearings  printed.  As  I 
look  at  the  schedule,  it  is  at  least  tenta- 
tively agreed  upon  for  next  week.  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  most  unlikely  the  bill 
will  be  reached  before  Wednesday. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reser\'a- 
tion  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN  COM- 
MERCE TO  FILE  REPORTS  ON  H.R 
16024  AND  HR  16824  UNTIL  MID- 
NIGHT TOMORROW 

Mr  STAGGERS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
have  until  midnight  tomorrow  night  to 
file  reports  on  H.R.  16024,  the  high  speed 
ground  transportation  bill,  and  H.R. 
16824.  the  extension  of  the  State  Techni- 
cal Services  .Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NATURAL  GAS  PIPELINE  SAFETY 
ACT  OF   1968 

Mr  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <S.  1166  >  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  to  prescribe 
safety  standards  for  the  transportation 
of  natural  and  other  gas  by  pipeline,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  S.  1166.  with  Mr. 
Gallagher  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  I  Mr. 
Staggers  1  will  be  recognized  for  1'2 
hours,  and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Springer  1  will  be  recognized  for  1  '2 
hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  this  bill  as  reported  is  to  pro- 
vide the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
with  the  authority  to  prescribe  and  en- 
force minimum  Federal  safety  standards 
for  the  transportation  of  natural  and 
other  gas  by  pipeline  and  for  pipeline 
facilities. 

At  the  present  time  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  has  authority  to  improve 
public  safety  as  it  is  affected  by  trans- 
portation by  private  auto.  bus.  truck,  air- 
plane, ship,  oil  pipelines,  and  to  some  de- 
gree by  railroad.  The  only  significant 
mode  of  transportation  over  which  he 
has  no  authority  whatever  is  the  trans- 
portation of  gases  by  pipeline. 

There  are  now  over  800.000  miles  of 
gas  pipeline  in  the  United  States  includ- 
ing approximately  63.000  miles  of  gath- 
ering lines.  224.000  miles  of  transmission 
lines,  and  536.000  miles  of  distribution 
lines.  These  lines  range  in  diameter  from 
less  than  1  inch  to  42  inches  with  48- 
inch  lines  under  consideration.  They 
vary  in  condition  from  old.  unprotected 
lines  to  new,  well-protected  lines.  They 
differ  in  function  from  low-pressure  dis- 
tribution lines  operated  at  one-fourth 
pound  per  square  inch  to  high-pressure 
transmission  lines  operated  at  1.300 
pounds  per  square  inch,  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  force  of  over  93  tons  i)ushing 
against  the  pipeline  wall  over  eveiT 
square  foot.  Most  of  this  pipeline  system 
is  of  recent  development. 

The  testimony  of  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  is  that  the 
safety  record  of  the  transmission  in- 
dustry has  been  a  relatively  good  one. 
While  the  number  of  deaths  has  been 
low  in  relation  to  other  industries,  the 
recital  of  this  fact  alone,  however,  does 
not  indicate  adequately  the  seriousness 
of  transmission  systems  failures.  Over 
this  period  there  has  been  an  operational 
failure  about  every  5  days  and  a  large 
number  of  failures  during  testing.  In 
most  cases  the  gas  which  escaped  as  a 
result  of  those  failures  did  not  ignite. 
In  addition,  the  danger  of  injur>'  and 
death  has  not  been  as  great  in  the  case 
of  transmission  lines  which  have  been 
located  away  from  areas  of  population 
density.  When  a  transmission  line  failure 
occurs  in  a  populated  locale  and  ignition 
follows,  the  resulting  explosion  can  be 
highly  destructive.  For  example,  the  rup- 
ture and  explosion  at  Natchitoches,  La., 


in  March  1965.  gutted  a  13-acre  area, 
killed  17  people,  burned  five  houses,  and 
melted  cars  and  rocks  in  the  vicinity. 

The  safety  record  of  distribution  sys- 
tems is  far  from  as  iijod.  Secretary  Boyd 
testified  that  most  of  the  systems  have 
been  in  existeiKe  for  many  years  and 
much  of  the  original  pipe  is  still  in  use 
even  though  it  is  now  30  or  40  years  old 
and,  in  some  instances,  twice  that.  He 
said  there  is  no  readily  available  infor- 
mation concerning  accidents  and  dis- 
tribution systems  as  there  is  in  those  in 
transmission  pipelines.  He  pointed  out, 
however,  a  number  of  major  accidents 
which  have  occurred  since  the  first  of 
the  year  and  stated  the  need  for  safety 
jurisdiction  over  the  distribution  lines 
was  most  necessary. 

This  bill  accordingly  proposes  to  close 
this  gap  in  legislative  jurisdiction  and  to 
provide  for  minimum  Federal  safety 
standards.  The  bill  as  reported: 

First.  Directs — section  3 — the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  within  24  months 
to  establish  minimum  safety  standards 
for  the  gathering,  transmission,  and  dis- 
tribution of  gas  by  pipeline  or  its  storage, 
and  for  pipeline  facilities  used  in  the 
transportaton  or  treatment  of  gas.  Provi- 
sion is  made  for  interim  standards.  Cer- 
tain standards  apply  retroactively  and 
the  Secretary  otherwise  is  empowered 
to  order  removal  of  hazards  to  life  or 
property. 

Second.  Places  a  duty — section  8 — up- 
on each  person  engaging  in  the  trans- 
portation of  gas  or  who  owns  or  operates 
pipeline  facilities  to:  First,  comply  with 
these  safety  standards:  second,  file  and 
comply  with  a  plan  of  inspection  and 
maintenance  required  by  section  11; 
and  third,  permit  access  to  records,  make 
report  and  permit  entry  or  inspection  as 
required  by  section  12. 

Third.  Provides — section  5 — for  the 
enforcement  of  these  standards:  First, 
as  to  pipeline  facilities  and  the  trans- 
portation of  gas,  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
by  the  Secretary;  and  second,  as  to  all 
other  pipeline  facilities  and  transporta- 
tion of  gas  either  by  the  Secretary  or 
by  delegation  to  a  State  agency  through 
either:  First,  an  effective  certification 
by  the  State  agency  to  the  Secretary; 
or,  second,  an  effective  written  agree- 
ment between  the  State  agency  and  the 
Secretary.  As  here  used  a  State  agency 
may  mean  a  municipality. 

Fourth.  In  addition,  the  bill  provides — 
section  4 — for  the  establishment  of  a 
technical  pipeline  safety  standards  com- 
mittee: section  6— for  the  judicial  review 
of  orders:  section  7 — for  cooperation 
with  the  Federal  Power  Commission: 
section  9 — for  civil  penalties;  section 
10 — for  injunctions  and  jurisdiction: 
section  13 — for  research;  section  14 — 
for  reports  to  the  Congress;  and  section 
15 — for  the  authorization  of  the  sums  of 
$500,000,  $2  million,  and  $3  million  for 
the  next  3  fiscal  years. 

Just  how  the  standards  are  to  be  set 
up  and  how  they  are  to  be  enforced  is 
clearly  set  out  in  the  committee  report 
and  I  commend  It  to  the  Members  for  a 
complete  understanding  of  what  is  here 
involved. 

The  committee  made  some  changes  in 
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the  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate.  Those 
are  fully  discussed  in  the  committee  re- 
port and  I  shall  not  go  into  that  here 
ina.smuch  as  I  understand  that  some 
members  of  the  committee  intend  to 
offer  amendments  bringing  the  bill  as 
reported  more  in  line  with  the  bill  as  it 
passed  the  Senate. 

At  the  appropriate  time  I  .shall  offer 
one  committee  amendment  to  the  bill 
which  is  solely  for  the  purpose  of  clari- 
fying a  cross-reference  which  is  now 
contained  in  section  5. 

The  bill  has  had  quite  a  hearing  in 
the  newspapers  in  the  country.  I  am  sure 
it  is  not  as  bad  a  bill  -ds  has  been  por- 
trayed in  many  ways,  but  in  many  re- 
spects many  things  could  be  done  to 
better  the  bill. 

With  these  words  before  the  commit- 
tee in  the  debate,  it  is  hoped  it  will  not 
run  too  long  today,  because  I  know  many 
Members  do  want  to  get  home.  With 
that,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts I  Mr.  MacdonaldI,  the  able  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  who  held  the 
hearings  and  conducted  the  markup  on 
the  bill  in  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man and  his  committee  for  bringing 
forth  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  S. 
1166.  but  ask  my  colleagues  to  also  sup- 
port the  amendments  to  be  offered  to  the 
pending  bill  to  make  it  similar  to  the 
Senate  bill,  the  stronger  and  truer  safety 
bill. 

I  commend  the  chairman  and  his  com- 
mittee for  bringing  this  much-needed 
legislation  to  the  floor.  In  November  1967 
I  introduced  legislation.  H.R.  13936. 
which  incorporated  features  of  the  ad- 
ministration's request  and  which  would 
provide  for  needed  safety  in  the  trans- 
mission lines  of  natural  gas.  The  greatest 
danger  exists  from  existing  lines — lines 
which  run  under  nearly  every  major 
metropolitan  center — these  for  all  effec- 
tive purposes  are  excluded  from  the 
pending  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  amendments  to  be  offered, 
amendments  that  will  give  to  the  country 
effective  gEisline  safety  and  protection.  In 
the  bill,  as  reported,  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  must  find  an  "actual" 
hazard  before  he  may  act — I  believe  that 
he  must  be  given  authority  to  remove  a 
potential  hazard.  If  he  is  required  to  find 
that  a  particular  facility  is  actually 
hazardous,  then  it  is  probably  too  late. 

The  people  of  my  district  have  very 
vivid  memories  of  the  explosion  which 
occurred  in  my  congressional  district  in 
Queens  County.  N.Y..  on  January  13, 
1967,  and  they  want  assurances  that  we 
are  doing  everything  possible  to  insure 
that  there  will  not  be  a  recurrence  of 
that  tragedy.  I  know  that  this  is  true 
throughout  the  country. 

It  is  said  that  a  picture  is  worth  a 
thousand  words — here,  my  colleagues, 
are  actual  photographs  of  the  inferno 
caused  by  the  gasline  explosion  in  my 


district.  Also,  we  have  all  received  a  le- 
lease  by  the  Oil,  Chemical,  and  Atomic 
Workers  International  Union  setting 
forth  news  clips  of  similar  dLsasters 
throughout  the  country.  This  can  and 
may  liappen  at  any  time  in  any  one  of 
our  districts.  If  these  were  pictures  of 
riots  there  would  be  great  reaction.  For 
too  often  the  Congress  is  accu.sed  of  "re- 
acting" to  situations  rather  than  taking 
the  initiative  to  protect  the  people  be- 
fore the  crisis  has  occurred.  My  first 
bill  having  to  do  with  gas  pipeline  safety 
was  introduced  early  in  1967.  after  the 
explosion  in  Jamaica,  and  this  may  be 
considered  a  form  of  "reacting,  "  but 
there  have  been  numerous  explo-sions 
since  the  one  in  my  district,  and  we  are 
still  debating. 

This  legislation  before  us  today  with 
the  correcting  amendments  must  be 
passed  into  law  now. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  chairman  of 
the  full  committee  for  his  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  has  t>een  said  by  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  this 
bill  as  reported  by  the  House  has  re- 
ceived some  criticism  from  certain 
sources  of  the  news  media,  which  I  do 
not  think  it  deserves.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  is  considerable  leference  to  the 
fact  that  the  other  body  passed  a 
stronger  and  better  bill.  Actually,  this  is 
not  the  case.  I  support  the  bill  on  the 
floor  here,  just  as  I  did  in  the  subcom- 
mittee and  in  the  full  committee,  on 
the  basis  that  I  would  have  an  amend- 
ment or  ti-y  to  attach  an  amendment 
to  the  bill,  which  is  found,  if  Members 
have  the  bill  before  them  on  page  30, 
line  11. 

This  deals  with  the  nub,  in  my  judg- 
ment, of  the  entire  bill — the  entire  idea 
and  thrust  of  the  bill.  The  idea  of  the 
bill  was  that  because  the  various  States 
of  our  50  United  States  had  not  taken 
sufficient  care  of  the  dangers  that  are  in- 
herent in  the  carrying  of  this  high-pres- 
sure and  lethal  gas.  which  can  be  ex- 
ploded at  any  moment  and  can  destroy 
property  and  destroy  lives,  set  up  by  lack 
of  action  by  the  various  State  regulatory 
bodies,  it  is  time  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment enter  the  void  and  set  up  Fed- 
eral regulations  which  the  50  States 
could  agree  to. 

I  must  say  that  in  the  Senate  bill. 
I  believe  the  language  they  had  in  .sec- 
tion 5  is  superior  to  the  language  which 
was  adopted  both  by  our  subcommittee 
and  by  our  full  committee.  I  am  now 
talking  about  the  fact  that  under  the  bill 
before  you  the  authorization  is  given  to 
any  State  which  has  a  clerk  who  can 
type  merely  to  set  forth  the  fact,  whether 
it  is  a  fact  or  not  a  fact,  that  the  State, 
whatever  State  it  is,  is  in  compliance  with 
this  bill.  Obviously  this  changed  the 
thrust  of  the  bill. 

There  is  a  need  in  our  country  to  have 
safe  transportation  of  this  natural  gas. 
And  by  transportation  of  natural  gas  I 
am  not  just  talking  about  the  pipelines. 
I  do  not  Ijelieve  that  the  pipelines  have 
perhaps  had  as  many  accidents,  and  cer- 
tainly they  do  not  have  the  opportunity 
to  injure  as  many  people  as  the  distribu- 
tion lines,  which  also,  within  the  terms  of 
this  bill,  transport  natural  gas,  from  the 
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so-called  long  lines  to  the  homes  of  the 
users  of  natural  gas. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  pipelines 
or  the  distribution  companies.  I  merely 
point  out  to  the  Meml)ers  of  the  Com- 
mittee that  if  we  are  to  have  Federal  reg- 
ulation we  must  have  some  way  of  en- 
ticing the  States  to  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  the  Federal  Government.  We 
must  give  them  some  incentive  to  Join 
together  in  coming  under  the  blanket  of 
Federal  supervision. 

In  the  Senate  language  the  enticement 
or  the  encouragement  for  the  States  to 
come  under  the  blanket  of  Federal  en- 
forcement and  Federal  standards  as  set 
up  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  Is  that  If  they  live  up  to 
and  comply  with  the  Federal  standards 
the  Federal  Oovernment  will  provide 
matching  funds  up  to  50  percent  of  the 
funds  needed  by  any  one  of  the  various 
50  States  to  come  up  to  the  Federal 
standards: that  will  be  promulgated. 

Unfortunately,  in  my  Judgment,  our 
subcommittee  and  our  committee  did  not 
see  fit  to  follow  this  pattern.  Instead,  the 
meml)ers  of  the  committee  who  voted  for 
this  section,  section  5.  stated  that  any 
commission  or  group  within  a  State  could 
merely  make  out  a  statement  that  the 
State  had  complied,  and  the  burden  of 
proof  that  they  had  not  complied  would 
then  shift  automatically  to  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation. 

The  language  which  the  Senate  sent 
over,  and  which  I  will  offer  at  the  proper 
time  as  a  substitute  for  section  5.  states 
that  the  State  agency  would  qualify  if 
they  adopted  the  Federal  safety  stand- 
ards. That  is  No.  1. 

No.  2.  if  they  undertook  a  program 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  which  was 
designed  to  achieve  compliance  with 
these  standards  and  with  the  plans  of 
Inspection  and  maintenance  require- 
ments of  the  company. 

No.  3.  that  the  agency  agreed  to  coop- 
erate in  a  system  of  Federal  compliance 
with  the  program. 

However,  there  is  one  section.  Mr. 
Chairman,  which  has  not  had  enough 
emphasis  and  which  I  hope  to  develop, 
as  I  say.  at  the  proper  time,  which  has 
not  been  emphasized.  This  is  that  there 
was  a  condition  precedent:  namely,  that 
before  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
could  enter  into  an  agreement  with  any 
State  agency  he  had  to  be  satisfied  that 
they  did  comply  with  the  Federal  stand- 
ards and  that  they  would  thereby  be  eli- 
gible to  participate  in  the  Federal  grants, 
that  is.  the  matching  50  percent  grants, 
which  would  thereby  follow  in  order  to 
induce  the  States  to  comply. 

If  section  5  is  not  changed,  there  Is  no 
longer  any  inducement  for  a  State  to 
Improve  its  law  In  this  regard,  because  it 
does  not  have  to  in  order  to  get  certifica- 
tion and  to  get  its  share  of  Federal 
money.  It  will  get  its  share  of  Federal 
money  whether  it  complies  or  not. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  our 
colleagues  who  are  not  as  familiar  with 
the  bill  as  the  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee or  the  committee  to  take  a  close 
look  at  this  section,  because  I  think  in 
the  vernacular  of  the  Down  Easter,  we 
either  have  to  fish  or  cut  bait,  and  unless 
we  are  going  to  have  regulation  which  is 


meaningful,  we  might  as  well  have  no 
Federal  regulation  at  all. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  who  are  here  on  the  floor  to 
take  a  look  at  this  section  and.  as  I  re- 
peat, at  the  proper  time  I  will  introduce 
an  amendment  to  try  to  correct  this 
situation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing.  I  would  like 
to  say  I  feel  the  House  version  of  this 
gas  pipeline  safety  bill  is  superior  in 
many  ways  to  that  of  the  other  body  and 
has  been  subjected  to  some  unfair  criti- 
cism. There  are  amendments.  I  am  sure, 
that  will  be  offered,  because  they  were 
offered  in  the  full  committee,  but  I  think 
the  full  thrust  of  the  bill  will  be  lost 
unless  we  do  amend  section  5. 

Mr  SPINGER.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

The  Industry  which  brings  natural  gas 
from  the  fields  to  the  homes  and  indus- 
trial users  of  this  Nation  has  been  the 
subject  of  phenomenal  growth  since  the 
end  of  World  War  n.  Gathering  lines 
which  carry  the  gas  from  the  producing 
field  to  the  larger,  higher  pressure  lines 
have  doubled  and  now  approximate 
63.000  miles.  Transmission  lines  which 
carry  the  gas  across  the  country  to  the 
local  distributors  have  tripled  to  reach 
a  present  total  of  224.000  miles,  and  lines 
which  distribute  the  gas  to  the  final  cus- 
tomers have  increased  five  times  and 
there  are  now  536.000  miles  of  such  lines. 

In  the  course  of  all  this  expansion  the 
safety  record  of  the  natural  gas  inter- 
state pipelines  has  been  outstanding.  It 
varies  somewhat  according  to  the  type 
of  line  we  are  talking  about,  but  even  the 
worst  critics  of  the  industi-y  are  forced 
to  admit  that  this  industry  has  been 
diligent  in  its  safety  practices  and  has 
in  fact  compiled  an  impressive  record 
for  safety. 

Gathering  lines  have  had  so  little  trou- 
ble in  the  past  because  of  their  nature 
and  their  remote  locations  that  the  com- 
mittee has  seen  fit  to  exclude  from  reg- 
ulation under  this  bill  all  such  lines 
which  are  found  to  be  in  rural  areas.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation can  make  this  determination 
and  thus  include  any  gathering  line 
which  comes  near  concentrations  of  peo- 
ple, or  in  urt>an  areas. 

The  last  category,  distribution  lines,  is 
much  harder  to  analyze.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  bulk  of  the  danger  lies 
at  this  point,  where  the  flow  of  natural 
gas  must  be  fanned  out  widely  and  piped 
into  the  individual  home  or  factory.  De- 
termining what  causes  accidents  when  so 
many  people  and  possible  causes  are  in- 
volved becomes  most  di£Bcult.  It  is  also 
clear  enough  that  here  is  the  place  where 
the  most  attention  to  safety  must  be  paid. 
Certainly  we  should  try  in  any  legisla- 
tion we  pass  to  help  eliminate  those  sit- 
uations which  endanger  citizens  because 
of  either  weak  standards  of  construc- 
tion, faulty  maintenance,  and  hazardous 
situations  which  develop. 

Uniformity  of  practice  in  an  industry 
so  widespread  is  desirable.  The  code 
which  the  industry  itself  devised  as  early 
as  1935  and  upgraded  many  times 
through  the  years  has  been  adopted  for 
enforcement  purposes  by  26  States.  That 
is  good  but  obviously  not  complete.  The 
code   itself   does   not  cover   everything 


which  should  be  Included  in  a  compre- 
hensive code.  So  this  bill  does  try  to 
provide  for  uniformity  of  standards  and 
uniformity  of  enforcement.  Here  is  how 
it  goes  about  it : 

First.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
will  establish  minimum  standards  for 
the  various  kinds  of  pipelines,  for  stor- 
age facilities  and  some  treatment  facil- 
ities. In  addition,  the  Secretary  may 
move  preemptorily  to  remove  specific 
hazards; 

Second.  Those  engaged  in  the  business 
must  meet  these  standards,  must  show 
a  plan  for  inspection  EUid  maintenance, 
and  keep  records  which  are  open  to  in- 
spection ; 

Third.  Enforcement  will  be  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  interstate  lines.  Those  within  a 
State  can  be  handled  by  the  State  if  it 
certifies  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secre- 
tary that  it  has  all  necessary  authority 
to  do  what  he  wants  and  will  actually 
so  enforce.  If  this  does  not  work,  an 
agreement  for  part  of  the  job  can  be 
made  with  the  State.  If  the  Secretary  is 
not  satisfied  that  the  State  can  or  will 
really  do  the  job,  he  may  step  in  and  take 
over. 

Fourth.  There  will  be  a  Technical  Pipe- 
line Standards  Committee,  judicial  re- 
view, civil  penalties,  injunctions  and  re- 
ports to  Congress. 

These  are  the  principal  features  of  the 
bill.  I  trust  you  will  read  this  bill  care- 
fully. It  is  an  important  piece  of  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  does  not  the  report  present  the 
statement  that  there  have  been  no  acci- 
dents for  6  years  in  the  gathering  lines 
segment  of  the  industry? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  And  that  is  true.  I 
would  say  that  before  6  years  the  acci- 
dents were  very  few.  if  any.  before  that 
time. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Does  not  the  gentleman  feel  it  is  neces- 
sary to  change  section  5  to  give  a  Federal 
tinge  to  this  bill?  Do  you  think  it  is 
correct  just  to  have  a  State  clerk  making 
out  a  certificate  that  says  the  State  is  an 
accomplice  when,  indeed  it  may  not  be? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  think  if  that  word- 
ing can  be  improved;  yes.  I  would  want 
to  see  the  wording  of  that  first. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  would  like  to  inquire 
about  this  same  point.  Because,  if,  in 
truth  and  in  fact,  what  the  gentleman 
has  said,  that  all  that  would  be  required 
would  be  for  some  clerk  in  a  State  ofBce 
to  fill  out  a  report  that  the  State  has 
met  by  way  of  certification  the  standards 
required,  then  I  think  the  committee  as 
a  whole  woiild  not  be  for  the  measure 
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and  would  want  to  see  it  strengthened. 
Surely,  that  should  not  be  the  case.  I  do 
not  understand  it  that  way.  I  am  not  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  but  I  un- 
derstand from  reading  the  report  on 
pages  25.  26,  and  27.  it  talks  In  terms  of 
sections  5'a)  and  5  (b) . 

Page  26  states  that  a  "State  agency 
which  submits  annually  to  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  a  certification  that 
such  State  agency — "  and  it  lists  the  pro- 
visions. They  are  as  follows: 

(1)  has  regulatory  jurisdiction  over  safety 
standards  and  practices  of  such  facilities  and 
transportation; 

(2)  has  adopted  each  Federal  safety  stand- 
ard applicable  to  such  facilities  and  trans- 
portation as  of  the  date  of  the  certification; 

(3)  Is  enforcing  each  such  standard;   and 

(4)  has  authority  to  require  record  main- 
tenance, reporting,  and  Inspection  substan- 
tially the  same  as  provided  under  section  12 
and  filing  for  approval  of  plans  of  Inspection 
and  maintenance  described  In  section  11. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  rather 
detailed  certification  that  a  State  must 
make  to  show  that  they  are  actually 
meeting  these  standards. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about 
whether  there  ought  to  be  an  agreement 
as  opposed  to  a  certification.  I  do  not 
know  that  it  makes  a  great  deal  of  dif- 
ference, really.  If  there  is,  I  would  like 
for  this  record  to  show  it.  or  for  some- 
one to  point  it  out  to  me.  I  assume  that 
when  Members  later  offer  amendments, 
they  will  lay  that  information  before  the 
House. 

As  I  understand  it.  whether  it  is  by 
way  of  certification  or  by  way  of  an 
agreement,  if  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation signed  the  agreement,  he  would 
then  be  satisfied  about  the  operations  of 
the  standards.  If  he  was  not,  he  would 
then  reject  the  agreement  or  the  cer- 
tification and  he  could  call  for  hearings. 
It  would  automatically  go  to  a  determi- 
nation as  to  whether  they  were  meeting 
these  standards  or  not.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  difference. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  which  would 
leave  the  impression  that  this  is  a  very 
weak  approach.  If  indeed  the  p>olnt  was 
so  made  that  all  that  would  be  required 
would  be  a  clerk  to  fill  out  a  piece  of 
paper,  it  would  impute  to  each  State  that 
it  did  not  have  the  good,  legitimate,  bona 
fide,  safe  interest  of  its  citizens  at  heart. 
I  do  not  think  the  gentleman  intends  to 
leave  that  impression,  that  a  State  would 
treat  it  that  cavalierly. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
If  the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  would  say 
that  any  State  is  not  going  to  try  to  fool 
the  Federal  Government  by  saying  that 
they  are  in  compliance  with  the  Fed- 
ersd  standards  when  they  are  not.  But 
the  gentleman  is  a  lawyer.  He  under- 
stands very  well  the  burden  of  proof. 
When  they  enter  into  an  agreement  un- 
der the  Senate  language  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  they  sit  down 
and  go  over  the  matter,  and  then  the 
Secretary  says,  "Well,  yes,  this  State  is 
in  compliance."  But  under  the  language 
of  our  bill,  the  House  bill,  there  is  no 
need  for  that  approach. 

The  State  merely  certifies  that  they 
are  in  compliance,  and  then  the  burden 
of  proof  shifts  to  the  Secretary  to  show 
that  they  are  not  in  compliance. 


Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  hasten  to 'say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  that  I  am 
not  an  attorney.  But  I  have  checked  with 
members  of  our  legal  staff,  and  they  have 
indicated  to  me  that  it  would  not  make 
a  great  deal  of  difference  whether  it  was 
by  way  of  agreement  or  certification.  For 
that  reason  I  have  been  for  the  language 
of  the  report  and  the  bill.  It  would  not 
make  that  big  a  difference. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  In  answer  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  I  agree  completely  with 
the  subcommittee  chairman  that  this 
tilts  the  bill  180  degrees.  We  can  have 
one  of  two  types  of  regulations:  either 
Federal  regulations  with  the  States  com- 
ing in  and  complying  with  the  Federal 
regulations  and  carrying  them  out  by 
inspection,  by  maintenance,  and  by  the 
other  things  that  are  required  in  this 
bill,  which  is  what  is  required  under  an 
agreement  system;  the  States  must  com- 
ply, and  the  States  must  show  that  they 
are  complying,  and  anything  that  goes 
wrong  at  that  point  is  then  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  person  operating  and  the 
State. 

When  you  tilt  this  bill  180  degrees, 
what  happens  is  this:  You  are  saying 
that  the  Federal  Secretary,  with  almost 
no  money,  as  shown  in  this  bill,  and  with 
a  penalty  provision  that  applies  only 
after  an  explosion  has  occurred,  must  go 
out  and  look  at  yay  thousand  miles  of 
pipeline  and  say  to  the  State.  "You  are 
not  cariying  out  your  duty  at  that  point," 
and  to  shape  up.  To  us,  that  is  one  of  the 
key  points  of  this  bill. 

I  agree  with  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man when  he  says  section  5  is  the  key 
section  that  we  must  deal  with  and  that 
our  other  amendments  work  up  to  and 
are  part  of. 

What  we  are  pointing  out  to  the  gen- 
tleman is  that  imder  this  bill  as  written — 
and  I  agree  completely  with  the  ranking 
minority  Member  when  he  stated  one  of 
the  great  problems  is  in  the  distribution 
lines  in  these  cities — if  in  the  city  of 
Baltimore  or  Boston  or  any  other  major 
city,  there  is  a  dangerous  situation,  either 
valves,  or  as  happened  in  Georgia,  the 
line  is  not  deep  enough  imder  the 
ground,  or,  as  in  California,  where  they 
did  not  have  cutoffs  in  the  right  places, 
and  if  the  States  have  had  this  in  exist- 
ence and  the  States  say,  all  right,  we  have 
adopted  the  standards  and  we  say  every- 
thing is  all  right,  unless  the  Secretary 
goes  out  and  catches  them,  and  gets  a 
specific  order  against  a  specific  com- 
pany, we  just  wait  imtil  something  hap- 
pens. 

That  is  entirely  different  from  a  Fed- 
eral regulatory  system  that  says,  here 
are  the  standards,  here  are  the  penalties, 
and  if  you  do  not  comply  and  have  not 
met  the  standards  and  brought  your- 
selves up.  then  when  there  is  an  explo- 
sion or  complaint  from  somebody,  we  will 
apply  the  penalty  against  you. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 


Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
yield  for  a  brief  question  from  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  but  I  do  not  think 
I  can  take  too  much  time  for  that. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
reply  to  the  statement  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  the  major  problems  are  in 
the  cities  where  the  pipelines  were  laid 
many  years  ago  and  where  explosions 
have  been  occurring  with  quite  some  fre- 
quency, where  conditions  have  been 
allowed  to  obtain  and  where  we  have 
really  seriously  dangerous  pipeline  con- 
ditions largely  l>ecause  the  State  public 
service  commissions  or  public  utilities 
commissions  for  one  reason  or  another 
have  not  demanded  the  kind  of  stand- 
ards, have  not  demanded  the  kind  of 
maintenance,  have  not  demanded  the 
kind  of  inspection  required  to  overcome 
this  dangerous  situation. 

If  we  have  State  certification  where 
the  State  already  is  delinquent  in  doing 
the  job  the  public  expects  should  be  done, 
this  is  somewhat  ludicrous.  The  idea 
here  is  to  have  the  States  come  in  to  the 
Secretary,  according  to  language  in  the 
Senate  bill,  and  have  them  demonstrate 
they  have  adequate  systems  of  mainte- 
nance and  adequate  syst  ems  of  standards 
and  adequate  systems  of  inspection. 

The  Secretary  can  demand  they  do 
this  or  that  or  the  other  thing.  He  would 
not  have  that  kind  of  opportunity  under 
the  certification  provision.  The  State 
would  not  have  to  come  to  him  and  jus- 
tify that  their  procedures  are  adequate. 
That  is  a  major  difference  why  we  prefer 
this  kind  of  language. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  BroyhillI. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  S.  1166. 
the  Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of 
1968. 

This  is  a  strong  bill.  Tliis  legislation 
gives  new  and  greatly  expanded  author- 
ity to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  in 
the  field  of  natural  gas  pipeline  safety. 

What  does  the  bill  do? 

First.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  prescribe,  within  the  next 
24  months,  minimum  safety  standards 
for  the  gathering,  transportation,  and 
distribution  of  gas.  Until  that  time,  the 
Secretary  is  directed  to  provide  for 
"interim"  safety  standards.  Both  the 
"interim"  standards  and  the  "perma- 
nent" standards  will  apply  throughout 
the  Nation.  The  entire  industry  in  every 
State  will  lie  bound  by  law  to  follow  these 
safety  standards.  Everyone  must  comply 
under  penalty  of  fines  spelled  out  in  the 
bill. 

Second.  Each  person — who  engages  in 
the  transportation  of  gas.  or  operates  gas 
facilities,  must  file  certain  reports,  plans, 
or  records.  The  industry  must  permit  in- 
spection— not  only  of  plant,  equipment, 
and  lines,  but  also  of  all  files,  records, 
and  reports. 

Third.  Provides  for  enforcement  of 
these  standards  and  Federal  require- 
ments by  a  joint  Federal -State  effort. 
The  individual  States — those  who  can 
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show  that  an  effective  enforcement  pro- 
gram is  being  carried  out.  can  by  cer- 
tification or  agreement  maintain  that 
enforcement  program.  If  the  States  do 
not  choose  to  cooperate  in  this  joint  en- 
forcement program,  then  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  asserts  complete  Fed- 
eral jurisdiction.  In  either  case,  the  full 
weight,  power,  and  authority  of  the  De- 
partment is  behind— not  only  the  safety 
rcgulation.s— but  the  enforcement  pro- 
gram. 

Fourth.  In  addition,  the  bill  provides 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Technical 
Pipeline  Safety  Standards  Committee, 
judical  review  of  orders,  civil  penalties, 
research,  and  authorization  of  funds  to 
operate  the  program. 

Others  today,  have  cited  the  growth  of 
the  overall  ^;as  industry.  The  safety  rec- 
ord of  the  Industry  Is  also  well  doc- 
umented in  the  hearings  as  well  as  the 
committee  report.  The  entire  record 
shows  that  this  industry  has  a  safety 
record  which  is  low  in  relation  to  other 
indusi;'ies. 

While  we  must  agree  that  this  safety 
record  is  good,  this  does  not  indicate  to 
me  that  we  should  do  nothing.  We  can 
take  some  positive  steps  because  we  all 
recognize  the  serious  potential  of  danger. 
The  basic  tool  in  this  bill,  is  the  au- 
thority given  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  set  mlnlmiun  safety  stand- 
ards This  authority  is  clearly  spelled  out 
in  the  legislation.  Every  one  engaged  in 
the  transportation  and  distribution  of 
gas.  must  abide  by  these  regulations. 

In  the  enforcement  area,  this  bill  rec- 
ognizes a  Federal-State  relationship.  The 
heanng  record  shows  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  has  no  enforce- 
ment agency,  expertise  or  staff.  A  number 
of  the  States  have  longstanding  enforce- 
ment pros  rams  in  effect. 

Thus,  under  this  bill,  the  States  are 
given  a  role  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
safety  standards.  I  find  it  difficult  to  un- 
derstand why  there  would  be  those  op- 
posed to  section  5'a>  of  the  bill.  This 
section  provides  an  arrangement  where 
the  safety  standards — of  the  Secretary- 
will  be  enforced  by  a  State  agency— if 
that  agency  certifies  among  other  things, 
that: 

First.  It  has  regulatory  jurisdiction  by 
law: 

Second.  Has  adopted  each  Federal 
Safety  .standard; 

Third.  Is  enforcing  each  such  stand- 
ard: 

Fourth.  Has  legal  authority  to  require 
the  record  maintenance,  reporting,  and 
inspection  provided  for  in  the  bill;  and 
Fifth  Submission  of  various  reports 
Includin.a  "such  other  information  as  the 
Secretary  may  require." 

This  certificate  is  not  the  weak  instru- 
meiU  that  so  many  imply.  The  Secretary 
may  reject  It.  t.ike  such  other  action  as 
he  deems  appropriate,  including  the  '"as- 
sertion of  Federal  jurisdiction." 

I  feel  that  the  States  should  properly 
be  given  a  role  in  this  safety  program. 
Why  should  we  write  a  bill  that  estab- 
lishes a  Federal  program  with  no  State 
participation.  We  have  been  moving  in 
that  direction  too  frequently  and  too  far 
in  recent  years.  It  is  time  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  Pederal-SUte  partnership  be 
restored.  Section  5<at  as  reported  by  the 


large  majority  of  our  committee  recog- 
nizes this  principle. 

Mr.  ADAMS  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Washington, 
Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  it  is  not  true, 
after  the  States  certify,  the  States  also 
under  this  bill  have  the  right  then  to 
waive  compliance  with  any  Federal 
stfltut^s'' 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
The  Secretary  does  not  have  to  accept 
that  certificate. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  We  come  back  to  the 
original  pwint  again,  which  Is  that  the 
Secretary  then  must  go  out  and  catch 
them.  If  he  feels  It  Is  happening  and  he 
can  find  out  about  It.  We  have  not  given 
him  money  here  to  do  it.  When  the  States 
have  waived  compliance  In  these  areas, 
he  would  find  that  waiver  is  really  in 
the  public  interest.  Under  the  agreement 
procedure  the  burden  is  upon  the  State 
to  come  in  and  show,  and  to  continue  to 
show,  it  is  carrying  out  these  standards, 
and  is  not  waiving  them. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  first  place,  it  is 
clearly  stated  in  this  legislation  that  the 
Secretary  does  not  have  to  accept  these 
certificates. 

So  far  as  the  waiver  Is  concerned,  the 
Individual  States  will  have  to  apply  to  the 
Secretary  for  the  waiver.  If  he  does  not 
want  to  grant  it,  he  can  stay  the  order. 
There  is  plenty  of  protection  for  the 
public  Interest. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  Kentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
I  am  dellRhted  to  yield. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
the  meaning  of  some  of  the  language  in 
the  proposed  legislation,  in  view  of  his 
comments.  I  refer  to  page  30.  lines  24 
and  25,  item  i3>.  Can  the  gentleman 
interpret  that  for  me.  with  reference 
to  the  State  enforcement  of  compliance 
with  Federal  standards? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Certainly.  It  simply  says 
that  the  State  has  to  certify  it  is  en- 
forcing such  standards.  Who  is  going  to 
find  out? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Is  the  gentleman 
suggesting  that  the  States  would  certify 
they  are  enforcing  such  standards  when 
In  fact  they  are  not  enforcing  such 
standards? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, that  is  the  whole  point.  If  they 
were  enforcing  the  standards  now  and 
were  maintaining  the  standards  which 
they  say  are  excellent  in  these  States, 
we  would  not  be  having  the  accidents. 
The  whole  purpose  is  to  set  up  standards 
and  to  require  the  States  to  come  up  to 
that  level. 

I  do  not  say  that  these  are  bad  men. 
I  do  not  say  that  to  the  gentleman  at  all. 
I  say  they  operate  under  an  antiquated 
system,  and  this  system  is  what  we  are 
trying  to  correct. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  the 
point  is  that  we  do  not  now  have  Federal 
standards,  so  each  State  can  enforce 
such  standards  as  it  has  or  does  not  have 
on  its  own. 


Under  the  language  of  this  proposed 
legislation  I  believe  it  is  perfectly  clear 
that  the  Federal  standards  will  be  set 
bv  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  and 
the  State  must  certify  that  it  is  enforc- 
liisi  those  Federal  standards.  If  the  State 
certifies  this,  then  the  gentleman's  com- 
ment does  not  seem  to  be  appropriate. 
Mr.  ADAMS.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, we  remain  exactly  where  the 
status  quo  is  now,  other  than  having  the 
Secretary  say,  "You  ought  to  be  doing 
the.se  things." 

If  the  States  maintain  the  same  sorts 
of  systems  they  have  now.  in  inspection 
and  all  these  other  areas,  we  will  not  get 
compliance. 

This  is  coupled  with  section  9.  of  which 
the  gentleman  is  aware,  the  penalty  pro- 
vision, which  says  one  cannot  require 
any  person  to  do  anything  until  he  has 
been  given  an  opportunity  to  comply 
first.  So  we  would  not  put  any  pressure 
on  the  industry  to  come  up  to  State 
standards,  and  in  effect,  do  not  allow  the 
States  to  enforce  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  has  expired. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  should  like  to 
pursue  this  fu-ther. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Brown  1 . 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  It  seems  to  me 
that  Item  2  on  page  30  states  clearly  the 
individual  States  must  adopt  Federal 
standards:  otherwise  they  will  not  be 
certified  by  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

Then  Item  3  says  that  they  must 
certify  that  they  are  enforcing  such 
standards. 

The  gentleman  is  either  suggesting 
that  either  the  States  will  certify  they 
are  enforcing  the  standards  when  they 
are  not  doing  so  or  that  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  will  certify  the  States 
when  he  knows  they  are  not  enforcing 
his  standards.  Either  the  State  public 
utilities  commissions  are  assumed  to  be 
Irresponsible  or  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation is  a  man  of  bad  character 
or  both.  I  am  not  sure  I  understand  who 
the  guilty  party  is  assumed  to  be  in  this 
case. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Chairman,  would  the  gentleman  yield 
for  an  observation  about  that? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  My  comments 
were  directed  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington,  but  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
The  gentleman  from  Washington  did  not 
hear  all  of  the  testimony,  since  he  is  not 
a  member  of  the  subcommittee,  but  I 
know  the  gentleman  did  a  thorough  re- 
search of  the  problem. 

I  know  the  gentleman  who  is  speak- 
ing, a  very  distinguished  and  able  mem- 
ber of  our  subcommittee,  heard  the  testi- 
mony in  which  the  gas  companies  of  the 
various  States  told  the  stor>'.  The  one 
which  comes  to  mind  most  readily  is 
the  one  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  which 
stated  they  lost  i  number  of  CC's  of  gas 
and  could  not  accoimt  for  that  gas. 

If  their  reports  were  to  be  given  to  the 
State,  the  State  could  easily  take  their 
report  in  good  faith  and  still  be  in  er- 
ror. So  nobody  is  saying  anyone  is  out  to 
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trick  anybody  else.  It  is  just  a  fact  of 
life  that  these  explosions  have  occurred, 
and  unless  there  was  some  reason  for 
these  explosions  the  Federal  Government 
has  no  business  trying  to  regulate  them. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  May  I  ask  the 
gentleman  if  it  would  not  be  appropri- 
ate for  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  set  in  his  standards  a  standard  which 
would  prohibit  any  loss  of  gas  of  the 
nature  he  describes  so  that  such  a  loss 
would  be  reported  and  the  Secretary's 
standard  would  ntquire  the  State  to  re- 
quire the  utility  company  to  correct  the 
reason  for  gas  loss  so  as  to  meet  the 
Secretary's  .standard. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Right.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield  fur- 
ther, however,  the  State  can  certify  itself 
out  by  a  waiver  of  certification.  It  merely 
certifies  itself  it  is  doing  a  good  job  when 
indeed  they  might  think  they  are  doing  a 
good  job  but  in  actuality  they  might  be 
not  complying  with  the  full  standards. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Then,  under  this 
legislation  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion can  accept  that  State's  certification 
or  not,  and  if  he  does  not  accept  it,  then 
he  Is  saying  that  the  State  is  not  meeting 
his  requirements  and  the  utilities  are 
not  meeting  the  requirements. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  will 
point  out  that  the  burden  of  proof,  as  I 
said,  shifts,  and  I  will  say  again  that  tlie 
burden  of  proof  shifts  from  the  State, 
when  the  State  says  yes,  they  are  com- 
plying and  shows  how  they  are  under  the 
Senate  language,  to  the  burden  being  on 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  under 
otu-  language,  showing  that  the  State  is 
not  In  compliance.  That  Is  why  I  think 
this  Is  a  ver>-  Important  section  of  the  bill. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  would  say  in 
response  to  the  gentleman,  before  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
who  was  kind  enough  to  yield  to  me,  that 
there  seems  to  be  a  basic  question  here  as 
to  whether  you  trust  more  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  who  has  no  expertise 
in  this  field,  admittedly,  from  his  testi- 
mony, or  some  State  officials  who  do  have 
some  expertise,  because  they  have  been 
involved  in  this  industiy  regulation  for 
some  time. 

Now  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  Is 
it  not  true  on  page  32  of  the  bill  the  lan- 
guage says  that  the  Secretary  may  reject 
the  certification? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  That  is  right. 
He  can  reject  it. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Does  it  not  also  sa>'  in  the  language  that 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  may  take 
"such  other  action  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate to  achieve  adequate  enforcement, 
including  the  assertion  of  Federal  juris- 
diction"? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  That  is  right. 
And  he  can,  as  I  understand  it.  under 
these  provisions,  go  on  and  close  down 
the  distribution  system  of  an  entire  com- 
mimity. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
gentleman  asked  me  originally  to  reply — 
and  I  appreciate  the  comment  of  the 
chairman  of  the  subconunittee — I  would 
like  to  reply  further. 
As  a  simple  and  practical  matter,  if 


you  say  that  the  State  can  certify  and 
then  after  they  certify  that  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  must  overturn  that, 
then  you  have  also  written  in  with  re- 
gard to  the  existing  lines  you  cannot  put 
in  the  standards  on  inspection  and  on  in- 
stallation and  all  the  key  points  with  re- 
gard to  existing  lines  that  are  in  the 
ground  and  with  regard  to  the  design. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan I  Mr.  Harvey  1. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  tiuns 
killed  6.000  last  year,  cars  killed  50.000, 
aviation  killed  1.300  last  year,  tornadoes 
killed  72  in  less  hours  in  May  this  year, 
industrial  accidents  kill  55  a  day. 

High  pressure  pipelines  have  killed  67 
people  In  18  years,  and  all  but  17  were 
the  result  of  such  occurrences  as  trucks 
slamming  into  pumping  stations  and 
other  such  events  having  no  lelation.ship 
to  standards  or  enforcement.  That  entire 
nsure  is  equivalent  to  half  a  commercial 
planeload. 

Statistics  on  casualties  from  failures 
of  distribution  lines  are  not  available 
and  causes  would  be  difficult  to  deter- 
mine in  any  event.  Even  proponents  label 
the  record  very  good.  All  this  adds  up 
to  some  but  certainly  not  unreasonable 
hazard  to  life  from  the  system  that  re- 
covers and  delivers  natural  gas  to  the 
consumers  of  the  United  States.  It  makes 
the  odds  of  being  blasted  by  gas  from 
transmission  lines  even  less  than  being 
hit  by  lightning,  and  in  the  city  your 
chances  are  greater  to  be  hit  by  a  truck. 

The  fact  that  the  industry  has  had  an 
exceptional  safety  record  does  not  argue 
against  concentrating  the  responsibility 
for  pipeline  standards  in  one  place.  The 
Department  of  Transportation  is  that 
place  becau.se  of  its  now  comprehensive 
.safety  function.  A  scheme  to  keep  stand- 
ards up  to  date  is  worth  having.  A  system 
of  enforcement  is  desirable.  But  to  make 
noises  as  though  anyone  against  any 
particular  arrangement  to  accomplish 
this  is  against  motherhood  and  out  to 
kill  off  the  American  public  is  nonsen.se, 
and  I  denounce  it  as  such  whether  from 
Members  of  Congress  or  the  Cabinet. 

The  plan  devised  by  the  referred  Sen- 
ate bill  was  workable,  and  I  have  no 
great  quarrel  with  it.  But  it  certainly 
was  not  perfect.  The  bill  devised  by  the 
subcommittee  and  accepted  by  the  ovei  - 
whelming  majority  of  the  full  Commerce 
Committee  is  in  my  judgment  more 
workable  and  more  adequate  to  the  prob- 
lem. I  am  not  greatly  impressed  with  the 
overall  perfonnance  of  State  commis- 
sioners in  this  field.  Experience  gives  me 
less  reason,  however,  to  think  that  I 
would  be  overly  impressed  with  the  way 
the  Department  of  Transportation  would 
perform.  But  I  am  basically  in  favor  of 
leaving  enforcement  responsibility  and 
such  other  functions  of  this  kind  with  the 
States  where  possible.  This  is  a  place  it 
appears  to  be  possible.  To  suggest  that 
doing  so  is  selling  out  is  unworthy  of 
Members  of  this  House. 

It  has  been  forgotten  in  the  splurge 
of  press  releases,  speeches,  and  letters  to 
the  editor  that  under  both  the  system 
provided  by  S.  1166  and  that  in  the  com- 
mittee bill  the  ultimate  job  of  enforce- 


ment would  be  done  by  the  States.  The 
only  difference  is  that  under  S.  1166  the 
Secretary  would  make  agreements  and 
pay  for  performance,  and  under  our  bill 
the  States  would  first  satisfy  the  Secre- 
tary that  they  would  do  everything  as 
he  wanted  it,  and  then  go  ahead.  If  they 
will  not  or  do  not.  he  takes  over  either 
way. 

All  of  the  implications  of  the  high- 
powered  public  relations  program  wh-ch 
has  emanated  from  my  colleagues  and 
downtown  are  that  certification  by  a 
State  that  it  will  do  all  the  things  found 
neces.sary  and  desirable  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  this  field  is  a  capitula- 
tion of  authority.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  witne.ss  for  the  Department  of 
Transportation  did  not  view  it  that  way 
when  testifying  before  our  committee.  In 
fact,  he  went  much  further  than  the 
committee  approach  and  indicated  that 
the  Federal  Government  might  be  will- 
in'?  to  accept  a  certificate  from  a  pi|Je- 
line  company  itself  that  it  liad  complied 
with  the  standards.  Here  is  my  exchange 
with  witness  Caldwell  who  accompanied 
Secretary  Boyd  at  that  hearing,  as  re- 
ported on  page  25  of  the  record : 

Mr.  Harvey.  How  many  inspector.?  arc  you 
talking  about? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  We  did  not  ligure  it  by  the 
number  of  inspectors. 

Mr.  Harvey  Well,  did  you  Just  pull  the  $23 
million  out  of  the  air? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  No,  we  didn't. 

Mr.  Harvey.  Where  did  It  come  from?  This 
is  what  I  want  to  know.  In  the  letter  irom 
Secretary  Boyd  to  Senator  Magnusoji  he  set 
forth  all  of  this  information  you  have  given 
me  so  far.  What  I  want  to  know  is  a  break- 
down. What  sort  of  inspection  are  you  going 
to  plan?  What  do  you  intend  to  spend  the 
$23  million  for? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Well  now,  you  put  the  han- 
dle of  inspecting  on  this  $23  million. 

Mr.  Harvey.  I  said  inspection  and  enforce- 
ment, that  is  how  you  labeled  It  in  the  letter. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Yes.  sir.  Actually  there 
would  be  varying  degrees  of  inspection  and 
enforcement  by  various  people  and  I  cannot 
tell  you  the  exact  number  of  people  that  we 
will  have  Inspecting.  This  was  based 

Mr.  Harvey.  All  right.  How  many  enforc- 
ers, if  you  can't  tell  me  the  number  of  in- 
spectors, how  many  enforcers,  do  you  plan 
hiring  for  $23  million? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  It  was  not  figured  on  the 
Ijasls  of  the  number  of  people.  It  was  figured 
on  the  miles  of  pipe  and  based  on  a  ratio  of 
new  construction  compared  to  pipe  that  is 
already  in  the  ground. 

Mr.  Harvey.  Just  one  more 

Secretary  Boyd.  Mr.  Harvey,  if  you  would 
let  him  go  on  through 

Mr.  Harvey.  Just  one  final  question  be- 
cause my  time  Is  up  here.  But  did  you  con- 
sider, at  all.  any  sort  of  a  certificate  approach 
to  the  problem  of  having  these  companies 
who  have  been  uninspected  for  years  signing 
some  sort  of  a  certificate  under  oath  they 
have  complied  with  the  standards  and  so 
forth  and  then  making  spot  inspections  in- 
stead of  hiring  all  these  inspectors? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Yes.  sir;  this  has  been  taken 
Into  consideration  and  this  is  one  of  the 
strong  possibilities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  clear  that  whether 
a  certificate  of  compliance  is  used,  as 
provided  in  the  House  version  of  this 
bill,  or  the  agreement  method  In  the 
Senate  version,  the  ultimate  job  of  en- 
forcement will  be  done  by  the  States. 
Section  5(a)  should  be  left  as  it  is  in  the 
House  version  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
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5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  KUYKENDALLl. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
seems  we  have  arrived  at  another  one  of 
our  cases  here  where  a  great  deal  of 
extra  intelligence  dwells  and  in  some 
cases  omnipotence  seems  to  flow  over 
the  line  into  the  Ehstrlct  of  Columbia 
when  someone  becomes  a  secretary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  happen  to 
agree  with  this  premise,  that  all  the  ex- 
pertise in  this  great  land  lies  here  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  In  fact  during  the 
time  that  I  listened  to  the  testi- 
mony from  downtown  the  less  I  think  the 
expertise  and  intelligence  lies  here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
first  one  of  the  dangers  we  face  when  we 
come  to  the  consideration  of  this  type  of 
legislation. 

After  having  listened  to  one  Betty  Pur- 
ness  and  lectures  from  certain  colum- 
nists and  listening  to  attempts  to  create 
hysteria,  I  wonder  if  we  have  not  become 
victims  of  legislation  by  hysteria. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  things  that 
this  committee  is  being  charged  with  is 
abandonment  of  our  duty  because  we 
have  chosen  to  say  that  63.000  miles  of 
gathering  lines  outside  populated  areas 
may  be  released  from  regulation  by  the 
Secretary,  if  he  so  desires. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  no  lost- 
time  accidents  in  gathering  lines  in  this 
Nation  in  the  last  6  years— no  lost-time 
accidents.  I  do  not  know  of  many  ac- 
tivities of  this  Nation  that  has  that  good 
safety  record,  including  walking  down 
the  front  steps  of  the  Nations  Capitol.  I 
doubt  if  they  have  that  good  a  safety 
record. 

Let  me  point  to  this  matter  of  gather- 
ing lines — and  this  is  one  of  the  areas 
that  the  committee  bill  has  come  under 
attack — the  Secretary  may  designate  any 
area  that  ne  wishes  as  a  populated  area, 
without  recourse  It  sutes  very  clearly 
that  any  populated  area  that  the  Sec- 
retary so  designates  and  so  defines  comes 
under  his  regulation. 

Now.  let  us  go  a  step  further  about 
the  gathering  lines  in  the  niral  areas  of 
our  Nation.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  word 
••lines"  means  Just  what  it  says.  Let  us 
remember  one  thing.  We  are  not  talking 
about  highways;  we  are  not  talking 
about  canals,  we  are  talking  about  pri- 
vately owned  pipelines  on  privately 
owned  lands.  Therefore,  there  is  no  law 
of  eminent  or  public  domain.  In  other 
words,  there  has  to  be  a  contract  signed 
with  the  farmer  or  rancher  before  these 
gathering  lines  can  be  put  on  his  land. 
The  general  rule  is,  among  existing  com- 
panies in  this  country,  tliat  a  2-inch 
pipeline  may  not  be  placed  any  closer 
than  200  feet  from  a  farmhouse  where 
they  are  located  in  rural  areas. 

It  is  true  that  in  a  great  many  in- 
stances the  farmers  do  reach  agreement 
with  the  pipeline  companies  to  locate 
closer  because  they  get  free  gas  as  a 
result  thereof:  that  is  from  the  gather- 
ing line  that  goes  through  his  property. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  instance  in  the 
rural  areas  of  this  country  where  you 
would  find  a  pipeline  coming  closer  to  a 
rural  dwelling  than  this  distance,  par- 
ticularly with  reference  to  the  gas  trans- 
mission lines. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  In  most  cases  with 
respect  to  the  gathering  lines,  the  sub- 
ject matter  to  which  I  intend  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  bring  them  back  into  the 
bill,  the  gentleman  does  not  feel  that  a 
person  in  a  rural  area  deserves  any  less 
protection  than  a  person  living  in  a  pop- 
ulated area. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  The  question 
which  the  gentlemanfrom  New  York  has 
propounded  to  me  is  similar  to  the  ques- 
tion which  is  often  asked,  when  did  you 
quit  beating  your  wife? 

At  this  point  I  will  repeat  to  the  gen- 
tleman a  little  story  about  the  fellow 
who  had  over  his  doorway  a  prayer  which 
read  as  follows : 

God  protect  my  home  from  tigers. 

Someone  said  to  him.  is  not  that  a 
rather  strange  prayer? 

He  said ; 

Well.  I  have  not  been  bothered  with  tigers 
at  all:  It  works 

There  have  been  no  accidents.  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  no 
accidents. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  appreciate  that,  but  sup- 
posing the  Secretary  finds  there  is  a 
dangerous  situation?  Should  we  really 
have  to  wait  until  somebody  is  blown  up 
before  he  takes  action? 

I  particularly  believe  this  becomes 
pertinent  since  so  many  of  oui-  rural 
areas  are  becoming  urbanized  at  a  very 
fast  rate,  and  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
will  require 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  has  expired. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  KuykendallI. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Let  me  point 
out  here  that  I  believe  the  overall  phi- 
losophy that  this  particular  incident  best 
represents — and  you  can  find  a  great 
many  potential  injury  situations  in  this 
Nation,  so  that  if  you  wanted  to  waste 
the  taxpwiyers"  money  or  the  consumei-s' 
money  you  could  cover  them — but  I  be- 
lieve we  have  learned  something  here  in 
this  Congress  in  the  last  couple  of  years: 
that  when  you  waste  the  taxpayers'  mon- 
ey indiscriminately  you  get  into  a  fiscal 
problem  and  therefore  get  into  the  prob- 
lem of  maybe  having  to  raise  taxes  as 
we  are  doing. 

And  when  you  start  adding  regtilation 
after  regulation  after  regulation,  that  is 
entirely  imnecessary  on  the  private  sec- 
tor, you  are  going  to  end  up  making  the 
consumer  pay  the  bill  for  nothing. 

There  have  been  no  accidents.  Cer- 
tainly there  are  cases  where  you  can 
build  up  subdivisions  and  immediately — 
immediately— present  a  request  to  the 
Secretary. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  that  it  is  a  funny  thing  that 
this  all-omnipotent  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation Is  all-wise  when  it  comes  to 
dealing  with  the  States,  but  now  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  lost  faith 
with  him  entirely  when  it  comes  to  des- 
ignating populated  areas. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  would  say  no,  I  want  the 
States  to  have  to  come  to  iiim,  because 
I  believe  that  will  make  for  more  ef- 


ficient regulation.  I  believe  in  those 
States  It  is  unreasonable  to  exiiect  the 
Secretary  to  know  about  developing 
rural  areas  all  over  this  country,  and  to 
include  them  within  the  coverage  of  this 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  I  would  be- 
lieve a  person  buying  a  home  in  a  new 
subdivision  might  well  be  concerned 
about  this,  or  a  group  of  persons  would 
be  concerned  about  it,  and  I  believe  the 
State  would  be  concerned  about  it  in  its 
approach  to  any  populated  community, 
and  that  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion is  sensible  enough  to  designate  what 
areas  are  populated,  and  I  happen  to 
think  that  they  would  be. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  whatever  time  he  may  consume 
to  the  gentleman  from  Washington  I  Mr. 
Adams  I . 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr  Chairman,  I  under- 
stand that  we  are  going  to  go  over  un- 
til Tuesday,  and  that  therefore  we  will 
be  addressing  ourselves  in  regard  to  tiiis 
matter  at  that  time. 

But  I  do  not  want  there  to  be  any 
confusion  among  the  opponents  or  pro- 
ponents, majority  or  minority,  as  to  the 
amendments  to  be  offered.  Therefore 
when  we  go  back  into  the  House,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  will  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  insert  into  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  five  specific  amendments 
that  will  be  offered  to  this  bill  on  Tues- 
day. 

The  first  will  be  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [  Mr.  Ottincer  1 ,  the  sec- 
ond by  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Moss  I.  the  third  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [  Mr.  Dingell  1 .  the  fourth 
by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  MacdonaldI,  and  the  fifth  by  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  I  Mr. 
Adams] — although  they  may  not  be  of- 
fered in  that  particular  order  on  Tuesday. 

The  amendments  referred  to  follows: 
Amendment  to  S.   1166.  as  Reported, 
Offered  by  Mr.  Ottincer 

On  page  23.  line  14  to  line  21,  strike  "except 
that  it  shall  not  include  the  gathering  of  gas 
in  those  rural  locations  which  lie  outside  the 
limits  of  any  incorporated  or  unlncorp>orated 
city.  town,  village,  or  any  other  designated 
residential  or  commercial  area  such  as  a  sub- 
division, a  business  or  shopping  center,  a 
community  development,  or  any  similar  pop- 
ulated area  which  the  Secretary  may  deflne 
as  a  nonrural  area:". 

Amendment  to  S.   1166.  as  Reported. 
Offered  bt  Mr.  Moss 

On  page  25.  line  24,  strike  out  "adopted. 
Whenever  the  Secretary  shall  find  a  particu- 
lar facility  to  be  hazardous  to  life  or  property, 
he  shall  be  empowered  to  require  the  person 
operating  such  facility  to  take  such  steps 
necessary  to  remove  such  hazards."  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "adopted,  un- 
less the  Secretary  finds  that  a  potentially 
hazardous  situation  exists,  in  which  case  he 
may  by  order  require  compliance  with  any 
such  standards." 

Amendment  to  S.  1166,  as  Reported.  Offered 
BT  Mr.  Dincell 

On  page  28.  line  16  to  line  22,  strike:  "each 
of  whom  shall  be  experienced  in  the  safety 
regulation  of  the  transportation  of  gas  and 
of  pipeline  facilities  or  technically  qualified 
by  training  and  experience  in  one  or  more 
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fields  of  engineering  applied  in  the  trans- 
portation of  gas  or  the  operation  of  pipe- 
line facilities  to  evaluate  gas  pipeline  safety 
standards,". 

Amendments  to  S.  1166.  as  Reported  Offered 
BY  Mr.  MacDonald 

On  page  30.  strike  out  line  11  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  page  32,  line  15,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"agreements  with  state  agencies 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  by 
written  agreement  with  an  appropriate  State 
agency  to  exempt  from  the  Federal  safety 
standards  pipeline  facilities  and  the  trans- 
portation of  gas  not  subject  to  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
under  the  Natural  Gas  Act.  under  which 
agreement   such   State   agency — 

"(1)  adopts  each  Federal  safety  stand- 
ard applicable  to  such  transportation  o*  gas 
and  pipeline  facilities  and  any  amendment 
to  each  such  standard,  established  under 
this  Act; 

"(2)  undertakes  a  program  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary,  designed  to  achieve  adequate 
compliance  with  such  standards  and  with 
the  plans  of  inspection  and  maintenance  re- 
quired by  section  1 1 ;  and 

"(3)  agrees  to  cooperate  fully  in  a  system 
of  Federal  monitoring  of  such  compliance 
program  and  reporting  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary. 

No  such  agreement  may  be  concluded  with 
any  State  agency  which  does  not  have  the 
authority  (1)  to  impose  sanctions  substan- 
tially the  same  as  are  provided  under  sec- 
tions 9  and  10,  (11)  to  require  record  main- 
tenance, reporting,  and  Inspection  responsi- 
bilities substantially  the  same  as  are  provided 
under  section  12,  and  (ill)  to  require  the 
filing  for  approval  of  plans  of  inspection  and 
maintenance  described  In  section  11. 

"(b)  With  respect  to  any  State  agency  with 
which  the  Secretary  determines  that  he  can- 
not enter  into  an  agreement  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized by  agreement  to  authorize  such 
agency  to  assume  responsibility  for,  and  car- 
ry out  on  behalf  of  the  Secretary  as  it  re- 
lates to  pipeline  facilities  and  the  transpor- 
tation of  gas  not  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  under  the 
Natural  Gas  Act  the  necessary  actions  to — ". 

On  page  33.  beginning  in  line  12.  strike 
out  "safety  program  under  a  certification 
under  subsection  (a)  or  an  agreement  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "such  agreement". 

On  page  33,  line  18.  strike  out  "safety  pro- 
gram" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "an  agreement". 

On  page  34.  strike  out  lines  7  through  17, 
inclusive,  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(d)  Where  an  exemption  from  Federal 
standards  for  pipeline  facilities  or  the  trans- 
portation of  gas  is  in  effect  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  the  provisions  of  sections 
8(a)  (1),  8(ai  |2),  9,  and  10  of  this  Act.  shall 
not  apply.  Any  such  exemption  shall  remain 
in  effect  until  a  new  or  amended  Federal 
safety  standard  for  pipeline  facilities  or  the 
transportation  of  gas  not  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion under  the  Natural  Gas  Act  is  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  this  Act,  and  such  ex- 
emption shall  not  apply  to  any  such  new 
standard  or  amendment  until  the  State 
agency  has  adopted  such  new  standard  or 
amendment  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  The  provisions 
of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  such  standard  until 
such  adoption  has  become  effective." 

Amendment  by  Mr.  Adams  to  S.  1166 

On  page  37  strike  out  line  15  and  all  that 

follows  down  through  and  including  line  2 

on  page  38.  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 

following: 

•'Sec.  9.   (a)   Any  person  who  violates  any 


provision  of  section  8(a),  or  any  regulation 
issued  under  this  Act,  shall  be  subject  to 
a  civil  penalty  of  not  to  exceed  $1,000  for 
each  such  violation  far  each  day  that  such 
violation  persist,  except  that  the  maximum 
civil  penalty  shall  not  exceed  $400,000  for 
any  related  series  of  violations." 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
going  to  make  a  motion  in  just  a  mo- 
ment to  rise,  but  I  would  like  to  state 
before  I  do  that  there  has  been  an  un- 
derstanding between  the  ranking  Mem- 
ber on  the  minority  side,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Springer!,  and  myself 
that  when  we  resume  the  debate  on  this 
bill  next  Tuesday  that  there  will  be  30 
minutes  of  debate  left  to  be  consumed  at 
that  time. 

I  would  like  to  put  that  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlemsoi  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  and  I  concede  that  we 
have  entered  into  that  argreement  vol- 
untarily with  the  understanding  that  15 
minutes  of  the  30  minutes  will  be  re- 
served for  the  minority. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  S.  1166.  the  Natural  Gas 
Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968. 

The  tremendous  growth  of  the  natural 
gas  industry  over  recent  years  has  created 
a  need  for  uniform  safety  standards  reg- 
ulating the  transportation  of  natural 
gases.  Today  there  are  over  800,000 
miles  of  gas  pipeline  in  the  United  States, 
varying  in  sizes,  functions,  and  condition. 

Many  of  our  States  have  prescribed 
their  own  pipeline  safety  regulations  in 
recent  years,  but  all  too  often  a  marked 
difference  is  shown  from  State  to  State 
in  effectiveness  and  enforcement  of  the 
particular  standards.  S.  1166  would  pro- 
vide the  authority  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  insure  the  public  safety  by 
establishing  minimimi  uniform  stand- 
ards. At  the  same  time,  however,  the  bill 
gives  the  States  an  important  role  in 
enforcement  and  in  amplifying  distribu- 
tion standards. 

The  gas  transmission  industry  has 
maintained  a  relatively  good  safety  rec- 
ord over  the  years.  However,  with  the 
tremendous  increase  in  the  use  of  natural 
gas,  especially  in  our  cities,  we  cannot 
afford  to  subject  the  public  to  even  the 
slightest  risk  of  danger  that  can  l>e  pre- 
vented. 

Mr.  Chairman,  S.  1166  embodies  a  very 
reasonable  and  practical  approach  to  the 
problem  of  safety  standards  for  gas  pipe- 
lines. Of  course,  standards  by  themselves 
cannot  provide  absolute  protection — 
there  must  be  a  working  partnership  and 
atmosphere  of  cooperation  between  the 
Federal  Government,  the  States,  and  in- 
dustry in  order  to  attain  our  goal  of  in- 
suring the  public's  safety.  S.  1166  would 
provide  the  framework  for  such  a  pro- 
gram. I  strongly  urge  its  passage  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 


Mr.  Gallagher,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (S.  1166)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Tiansportation  to  prescribe 
safety  standards  for  the  transportation 
of  natural  and  other  gas  by  pipeline,  and 
for  other  purposes,  had  come  to  no  reso- 
lution thereon. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill, 
S.  1166. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


TIME  FOR  GENERAL  DEBATE  ON 
S.   1166 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  continues  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  tS.  1166 »  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
prescribe  safety  standards  for  the  trans- 
portation of  natural  and  other  gas  by 
pipeline,  and  for  other  purposes,  that  the 
time  for  general  debate  be  limited  to  30 
minutes  with  15  minutes  for  the  minor- 
ity and  15  minutes  for  the  majority  site. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  asked  for  this  time  for  the  pur- 
pose of  asking  the  majority  leader  what 
the  legislative  program  is  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  week  and  what  is  sched- 
uled for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response 
to  the  inquiry  of  the  minority  leader  and 
in  accordance  with  our  announcement 
of  yesterday,  the  House  will  not  meet 
tomorrow  and,  therefore,  we  will  not  take 
up  the  remaining  bills  that  were  listed 
on  the  program  for  this  week. 

The  program  for  next  week  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

On  Monday,  the  Consent  Calendar, 
with  five  suspensions: 

H.R.  17872.  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act; 

H.R.  17873,  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act: 

S.  2837,  to  establish  the  Cradle  of  For- 
estry in  America,  Pisgah  National  Forest. 
North  Carolina; 

H.R.  15714.  to  extend  operating  life  of 
certain  inland  vessels;  and 
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H.R.  13844.  Federal  employees  leave  for 
funerals  of  certain  relatives  and  for  Na- 
tional Guard  duty. 

Also  H.R.  17134.  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1968 — open  rule.  3  hours  of  de- 
bate:  waiving  points  of  order. 

For  Tuesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week: 

The  Private  Calendar; 

Department  of  Transportation  appro- 
priation bill,  fiscal  year  1969: 

S.  1166.  Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety 
Act  of  1968 — continue  consideration: 

H.R  16361.  District  of  Columbia  Rev- 
enue Act  of  1968— under  general  rules 
of  the  House: 

H.R.  14096.  penalties  for  unlawful  acts 
involving  LSD  and  other  drugs — open 
rule.  1  hour  of  debate:  and 

H.R.  10564.  marketing  orders  on  pears 
for  canning  or  freezing — open  rule.  1 
hour  of  debate. 

This  announcement  is  made  subject  to 
the  usual  reservation  that  conference  re- 
ports may  be  brought  up  at  any  time  and 
that  any  further  program  will  be  an- 
nounced later. 

Of  course,  pursuant  to  the  previous 
announcement,  there  will  be  no  legisla- 
tive business  from  the  close  of  business 
on  Wednesday.  July  3.  until  noon  Mon- 
day. July  8. 

I  would  like  to  advise  Members  that  we 
may  have  to  request  permission  to  come 
in  early  and  work  late  if.  after  a  long  day 
on  Monday,  we  are  not  able  to  finish  or 
see  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  finish  all 
the  business  by  Wednesday  evening.  I 
realize  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Missouri  has  some  comments  on  that 
matter.  I  would  like  to  advise  that  we  will 
only  make  such  request  in  the  event  it  is 
obvious  we  need  to  do  so  in  order  to  finish 
the  program  by  Wednesday  evening. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  glad  to  comment  fur- 
ther. There  will  be  no  unanimous  con- 
sent granted  for  that  purpose  if  we  ad- 
journ in  the  early  hours  on  Monday. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  That  was  the  reason  for 
my  comment.  The  gentleman  had  advised 
me  of  that  and  I  think  we  can  expect  a 
long  day  on  Monday  and.  as  I  said,  there 
is  the  possibility  that  we  may  request 
permission  to  come  in  early  on  Tuesday 
or  Wednesday 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
believe  it  is  important  that  all  Members 
fully  realize  that  we  are  to  have  a  fairly 
full  schedule  on  Wednesday,  and  should 
anticipate  such  a  schedule  in  their  plan- 
ning for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect, 

PRIVATE  CALENDAR  BILL  H  R.  16187 
TO  BE  PASSED  OVER 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  bill  H.R. 
16187  t)e  passed  over  and  not  considered 
when  the  Private  Calendar  is  called  on 
July  2.  1968. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  MONDAY, 
JULY   1,   1968 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  that  it  adjourn  to  meet 
on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  can  the  majority 
leader  shed  any  light  whatever  on  the 
situation  that  will  obtain  about  the  first 
of  August  when  a  very  vital  Republican 
Convention  is  due  to  get  started?  Do  you 
have  anything  to  offer  so  the  Members 
can  make  plans ' 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  at  the  most  recent 
meeting  of  the  leadership  of  this  side 
with  the  corresponding  leaders  of  the 
other  body,  everyone  was  in  agreement 
that  we  should  try  to  adjourn  the  Con- 
gress by  that  time.  But  the  gentleman 
knows,  of  course,  that  we  will  adjourn 
in  due  time  for  the  Republican  Conven- 
tion to  convene  and  to  hold  its  sessions 
in  Miami,  where  the  delegates  might  en- 
gage in  other  pleasant  activities  to  their 
taste. 

Mr  GROSS.  But  we  have  no  way  of 
knowing  at  this  time  whether  there 
would  be  a  convening  of  the  House  be- 
tween the  Republican  Convention  and 
the  Democrat  Convention. 

Mr  ALBERT.  We  hope  that  will  be  a 
moot  question. 

Mr.  GROSS  With  aU  my  heart  I  hope 
the  gentleman  is  correct,  that  it  is  a 
moot  question. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING         WITH         CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  business  In 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  CLERK  TO 
RECEIVE  MESSAGES  AND  THE 
SPEAKER  TO  SIGN  ENROLLED 
BILLS   AND   JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  adjournment  of  the  House  until 
Monday  next,  the  clerk  be  authorized  to 
receive  messages  from  the  Senate  and 
that  the  Speaker  be  authorized  to  sign 
any  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions 
duly  passed  by  the  two  Houses  and 
found  truly  enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HON.  ABE  FORTAS  AND  HOMER 
THORNBERRY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ap- 
pointment of  Abe  Fortas  as  Chief  Justice 
elevates  to  this  highest  judicial  position 
in  America  one  of  our  most  brilliant  men. 

I  congratulate  Justice  Fortas.  This  was 
an  outstanding  appointment.  I  am  sure 
Mr.  Justice  Fortas  will  perform  his  new 
duties  in  the  finest  and  highest  tradi- 
tions of  the  office. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  taken  this  time 
primarily  to  congratulate  my  dear  friend, 
oui-  foiTOer  colleague  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Homer  Thornberry.  on 
his  appointment  to  the  Supreme  Court 
and  to  commend  the  President  for  select- 
ing him  for  this  most  important  position. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  appointment  of 
Homer  Thornberry  will  give  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  the  character  and  service  of 
one  of  the  finest  men  I  have  ever  known. 

As  a  colleague.  Homer  Thornben-y  was, 
in  my  judgment,  an  ideal  legislator.  He 
approached  his  work  with  rare  dedica- 
tion and  insight.  He  demonstrated  here 
in  this  Chamber  those  qualities  which 
will  make  him  an  outstanding  member 
of  the  Nation's  highest  court.  Homer  is 
one  of  the  most  judicious  persons  I  have 
ever  known.  He  is  cast  in  the  mold  of 
that  other  great  Texan,  the  late  Sam 
Rayburn.  His  commonsense.  his  judicial 
temperment,  and  his  good  judgment  were 
qualities  that  our  great  Speaker  recog- 
nized in  him  when  he  first  came  to  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

After  Mr.  Raybums  death,  our  late 
President  John  P.  Kennedy,  our  great 
and  distinguished  Speaker,  John  Mc- 
CoRMACK,  and  I  and  others  in  the  leader- 
ship of  the  House  of  Representatives 
never  had  a  more  devoted  and  able  friend 
and  assistant  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  on  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

Homer  was  always  there  when  needed, 
always  stanch,  steadfast,  and  courageous. 

During  the  first  private  conversation 
I  had  with  President  Kennedy  after  his 
inauguration,  a  Federal  judgeship  for 
Homer  Thornberry  was  one  of  the  topics 
of  our  discussion.  President  Kennedy 
later  told  me  he  had  decided  to  offer 
Homer  Thornberry  a  judgeship  at  the 
earliest  opportunity  here  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  if  a  vacancy  did  not  develop 
in  liis  own  State  of  Texas. 

It  was  indeed  fortunate  that  shortly 
thereafter  an  opening  did  become  avail- 
able on  the  Federal  district  bench  in 
the  State  of  Texas.  President  Kennedy 
appointed  him  to  that  position.  Of  course, 
he  had  strong  backing  both  from  then 
Vice  President  Johnson  and  Senator 
Yarborough. 

President  Johnson  long  ago  recognized 
Homer  Thomberry's  qualities.  He  was 
the  President's  Congressman  and  one  of 
the  President's  most  intimate  friends. 
While  the  President  was  still  in  the  Sen- 
ate, he  and  I  often  talked  about  Homer 
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Thornberry  and  how  ideally  suited  he 
was  for  a  Federal  judgeship. 

Later  on  President  Johnson  elevated 
him  to  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Fifth  Circuit  and  he  has  now  been  able 
to  appoint  him  to  the  position  on  the 
Supreme  Court. 

I  know  Homer  Thornbeny.  I  know  his 
fiber.  I  know  his  character.  I  have  never 
had  a  finer  friend.  I  have  never  known 
a  better  man.  In  my  opinion,  no  more 
outstanding  appointment  to  the  Supreme 
Court  could  possibly  have  been  made. 

Mrs.  Albert  and  I  join  in  congratu- 
lating both  President  Johnson  and  Judge 
Thornberry.  We  share  in  the  joy  that 
Homer  Thomberry's  family,  his  lovely 
wife,  Eloise  and  his  three  children,  are 
experiencing  on  this  day.  They  are 
among  God's  chosen  people.  May  He 
bless  them  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I 
shall  ask  permission  to  file  opposing  and 
slightly  diverse  views  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, including  with  my  remarks  perti- 
nent material. 

CRONIES    ON    THE    COtJRT 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding.  Yesterday  the 
President  announced  his  appointment  of 
Associate  Justice  "Abe"  Fortas  as  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  This 
appointment  is  an  outrage  to  all  reason- 
able thinking  citizens. 

Among  others,  I  had  hoped  that  since 
the  President  had  taken  himself  out  of 
the  arena  of  partisan  politics,  he  would 
forego  the  appointment  and  let  the  new 
and  upcoming  administration  make  the 
selection.  This  new  administration  would 
represent  the  new  thinking  of  the  coun- 
tiT.  However,  the  President  chose  to  re- 
vert to  his  old  ways  and  methods,  and 
showed  callous  disregard  for  changing 
public  opinion,  the  theory  of  judicial  re- 
straint, and  perhaps  more  important 
qualifications  for  the  bench.  By  reverting 
to  his  old  croneylsm.  Lyndon  Baines 
Johnson  may  bequeath  a  legacy  of  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  unworthy  of  any 
nation's  highest  tribunal  for  the  next  20 
years.  This  legacy  will  consist  of  total 
disregard  of  judicial  restraint,  further 
eroding  of  the  checks  and  balances  of 
three  co-equal  branches  of  Government, 
greater  destruction  of  the  rights  of  so- 
ciety against  the  criminal  element,  and 
more  indifference  to  the  rights  of  prop- 
erty. 

Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  appointment  of 
Abe  Fortas  as  Chief  Justice  will  do  just 
that.  The  appointment  of  old  croney 
Homer  Thronberry  will  merely  aggravate 
the  situation.  One  need  but  refer  to  the 
Martindale-Hubbell  Law  Directory  for 
qualifications — or  lack  thereof — in  this 
instance. 

The  blemishes  on  Abe  Fortas'  record 
still  remain.  They  are  no  different  today 
than  they  were  in  1965  when  he  was  first 
appointed  to  the  Court,  He  is  still  the 
same  old  Abe  Fortas  that  was  associated 
with  Alger  Hiss.  Harry  Dexter  White. 
Owen  Lattimore.  Bobby  Baker,  and  Wal- 
ter Jenkins. 


I  certainly  hope  that  the  other  body 
long  deliberates  on  these  two  fantastic 
appointments.  I  hope  that  they  will  re- 
fuse confirmation  and  this  blatant  cro- 
neyism,  so  that  the  interests  of  the 
American  people  arc  protected.  We  can- 
not afford  'Court  by  Croney". 

Articles  from  the  Chicago  Tribune  and 
Esquire  magazine  follow: 

I  Prom   the  Chicago   (111.)    Tribune,  July  29, 

19S5I 

Fixer  on  the  Bench 

Abe  Portas.  the  man  President  Johnson  has 
appointed  to  the  teat  vacated  by  Arthur  J. 
Goldberg  on  the  Supreme  court,  has  been  a 
political  fixer  around  Washington  since  the 
earliest  days  of  the  New  Deal  more  than  30 
years  ago.  He  has  run  some  important  er- 
rands for  Mr  Johnson  and  has  had  a  some- 
what dizzying  record  defending  loyalty  and 
security  risks. 

When,  last  October,  at  the  height  of  the 
Presidential  campaign.  Lyndon  Johnson 
found  himself  deeply  embarrassed,  he  turned 
instinctively  to  Portas.  The  embarrassment 
was  occasioned  by  the  disclosure  that  Walter 
Jenkins.  Mr.  Johnson's  most  trusted  White 
House  assistant,  had  been  arrested  for  a  .sec- 
ond time  by  Washington  police  on  a  morals 
charge. 

Jenkins,  aware  of  Portas'  close  relationship 
with  Johnson,  anticipated  the  President  by 
telephoning  Portas  with  the  word  "I'm  in 
terrible  trouble.  '  Fortas  arranged  for  Jenkins 
to  meet  him  at  the  Portas  home  in  George- 
town, where  he  poured  out  his  story.  The 
newspapers  had  got  hold  of  the  facts. 

Fort.TS  immediately  called  Clark  Cliflford. 
another  lawyer  with  clout,  an  intimate  of 
Presidents  Truman  and  Johnson,  and  to- 
gether they  made  the  rounds  of  the  Washing- 
ton newspapers,  seeking  to  get  the  story 
suppressed.  But  Mr.  Johnson,  in  New  York, 
learned  that  the  story  would  shortly  move 
on  the  wire  services.  He  called  F\)rtas  at  once 
and  assigned  him  to  go  to  the  hospital  where 
Jenkins  had  been  put  In  storage  and  get  his 
resignation.  Portas  was  able  shortly  to  report 
that  the  mission  has  been  accomplished,  and 
Mr.  Johnson  was  able  to  wash  his  hands  of  a 
scandal. 

In  previous  time  Portas  helped  Alger  Hiss 
and  Harry  Dexter  White,  soviet  agents,  to 
draft  the  United  Nations  charter.  He  ap- 
peared as  counsel  for  Owen  Lattimore  when 
that  "expert"  on  the  orient  had  to  rush  home 
from  Afghanistan  to  face  charges  by  the  late 
Sen.  Joseph  R.  McCarthy  that  he  had  been 
promoting  communist  objectives  in  Asia. 

Lattimore  termed  Portas  a  "solid  rock" 
in  helping  him  thru  his  "ordeal."  Fortas' 
services  did  not,  however,  save  Lattimore 
from  being  indicted  on  seven  charges  of 
perjury  arising  from  his  testimony  before 
the  Senate  internal  security  subcommittee, 
nor  did  it  prevent  the  committee  from  pro- 
nouncing that  from  around  1930  Lattimore 
had  been  "a  conscious,  articulate  instrument 
of  the  soviet  conspiracy." 

"Liberals."  however,  know  their  way  around 
Washington,  and  a  federal  judge  of  that  per- 
suasion was  easily  induced  to  get  Lattimore 
off  the  hook  by  finding  that  the  indictment 
lacked  "clarity."  The  department  of  Justice 
had  suggested  that  the  judge  disqualify  him- 
self for  reasons  of  manifest  bias,  but  the 
suggestion  was  spurned  and  the  case  never 
went  to  a  jury  to  be  heard  on  its  merits. 
Portas  and  his  a?soclates  represented  Latti- 
more. 

The  appointment  of  Portas  has  two  ad- 
vantages in  the  eyes  of  the  administration. 
It  provides  the  White  House  with  an  astute 
and  trusted  agent  with  a  sharp  instinct  for 
the  political  angles  on  the  highest  court  in 
the  land,  and  it  perpetuates  the  "liberal" 
majority  which  holds  forth  under  Chief 
Justice   Earl   Warren.   If  It  also  pays  off  a 


few  political  debts,  who.  amonj  friends    Is 
t:>  cavil  about  that? 

I  Prom  Esquire,  June.  1965| 

Abe.  Help!  -L    B    J. 

( By  Charles  B  Selb  and  Alan  L  Otlen » 

Politically,  the  law  firm  of  Arnold.  Portas 
and  Porter  Is  the  most  powerful  in  Wa.sh- 
ington.  DC.  The  number-one  partner.  Thur- 
man  Arnold,  was  a  famous  New  Deal  trust- 
buster  and  is  now  recognised  as  one  of  the 
wiliest  old  lawyers  in  the  Capital  The  third 
partner.  Paul  Porter,  was  in  charge  of  price 
controls  during  most  of  World  War  II  and 
is  on  a  first-name  basis  with  evervbody  who 
matters  And  the  man  in  the  middle  Abe 
Portas.  an  Undersecretary  of  the  Interior  In 
the  Roosevelt  era.  is  confidant.  advLser  good 
friend  and  behind-the-scenes  handyman  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Arnold  Is  a  presence.  Porter  is  a  hail  fel- 
low. Portas  is  a  dry.  quiet,  violin-plavlng 
legal  craftsman.  And  today.  In  Johnsonian 
Washington,  the  greatest  of  the.se  is  Portas 
Any  White  House  Insider,  when  asked  to 
name  the  men  on  whom  President  Johnson 
most  relies  for  unofficial  help  and  advice 
will  almost  certainly  put  Fortas  on  the  list' 
very  likely  at  the  top.  But  ask  ju.st  what  he 
does  for  the  President  and  you  11  get  a  mysti- 
fying variety  of  answers:  he's  a  fixer  "  the 
man  who  takes  on  jobs  too  delicate  to  be  done 
by  anyone  with  official  status:  he's  always 
close  at  hand,  either  actually  or  at  the 
other  end  of  the  phone  line,  suggesting,  react- 
ing, developing;  his  contacts  v;lth  the  Presi- 
dent are  only  occasional  but  consequential— 
a  discussion  of  an  important  speech  or  mes- 
sage, a  hashing  over  of  candidates  for  a  top 
appointment,  the  dissection  of  a  proposed 
Great  Society  project. 

The  President  and  Portas  are  on  the  tele- 
phone together  at  least  once  a  day  and  often 
as  many  as  three  or  four  times.  One  top 
•White  House  aide  says.  "He's  as  close  to 
Johnson  as  Bobby  Kennedy  was  to  Jack"  (an 
analogy  Portas  rejects  out  of  hand).  Accord- 
ing  to  another  White  House  staff  member. 
There  Is  very  little  of  importance  that 
affects  Lyndon  Johnson  that  he  won't  at 
some  point  talk  over  with  Abe  Portas  "  Portas 
himself  maintains  that  the  relationship  has 
been  greatly  exaggerated,  but  members  of  his 
own  firm  report  that  he  is  constantly  being 
called  out  of  conferences  to  take  White  House 
calls.  Neighbors  say  the  President  is  a  fre- 
quent evening  guest  at  the  Portas  home. 

The  "mystery"  surrounding  Johnson  vls- 
a-vls  Portas  is  unreal,  for  there  must  always 
be  a  good  deal  that  is  secret  or  at  least  never 
revealed  concerning  the  President  and  the 
men  who  do  his  personal  bidding. 

Assigning  all  the  unreliable  rumors  and 
obfuscatlons  to  their  proper  place  the  fol- 
lowing emerges  as  a  fair  picture  of  the  John- 
son-Fortas  relationship: 

Portas  is  respected  by  Johnson  as  an  ex- 
tremely Intelligent  man  who  is  as  knowledge- 
able as  anyone  in  Washington  In  the  tech- 
nicalities of  government  and  the  law  He  has 
the  advantage  both  of  a  thirty-year  friendship 
with  the  President  and  the  independence 
that  his  refusal  to  accept  an  official  position 
gives  him:  he  owes  the  President  nothing  and 
the  President  knows  it.  In  this  context,  his 
advice  is  sought  on  important  appointments: 
on  administration  policies,  particularly  in  the 
domestic  field:  on  the  content  and  phrasing 
of  speeches  and  messages  He  Is  sought  out 
in  times  of  stress,  as  In  the  days  Immediately 
after  the  Kennedy  assassination  and  when 
there  is  a  ticklish  Job  to  be  done  (as  when 
the  President  needed  a  trust  agreement  that 
would  disconnect  the  family  television  hold- 
ings from  high  office) . 

This  dependency  extends  beyond  the  Presi- 
dent. It  Is  clear  that  when  an  emergency 
arises  in  the  Johnson  official  family.  It's 
Portas  who  Is  called  first. 
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Nothing  Is  more  Illustrative  of  this  than 
the  Walter  Jenkins  case.  The  sequence  of 
events  on  the  day  it  all  came  out  is  revealing. 
That  morning — Wednesday,  October  14. 
1964 — The  Washington  Star,  acting  on  a  tip. 
sent  a  reporter  to  the  records  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  morals  squad.  There  he  found 
that  a  Walter  Jenkins,  on  the  basis  of  Iden- 
tifying data  clearly  the  one  In  the  White 
House,  had  been  arrested  once  In  1959  and 
•gain  Just  the  week  before  In  the  men's 
room  of  the  Washington  YMCA,  a  notorious 
hangout  for  homosexuals  In  both  cases  he 
had  posted  collateral,  later  forfeited,  and 
been  released  A  Star  editor  called  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Carpenter,  Mrs.  Johnson's  press 
secretary  (George  Reedy,  the  President's 
press  secretary,  was  out  of  the  city  with  Mr 
Johnson),  told  her  the  facts  and  asked  If  the 
White  House  knew  about  the  arrests  and  had 
any  comment.  Choking  down  her  shock, 
Mrs.  Carpenter  said  the  whole  thing  was 
ridiculous  but  she  would  look  into  It  A  few 
minutes  later  she  called  back  and  said  that 
she  had  talked  to  Jenkins  and  that  he  would 
be  calling  The  Star  to  deny  the  story  as  a 
case  of  mistaken  identity. 

Jenkins  never  called  But  within  fifteen 
minutes  Abe  Portas  was  on  the  telephone 
to  say  that  he  was  coming  down  to  The  Star 
at  onpe. 

The  &r8t  edition  was  about  to  go  to  press, 
but  The  Star  decided  to  hold  out  the  story 
of  the  arrest  until  Fortas  could  have  his 
say.  And  within  minutes  he  appeared  with 
Clark  CUfTord.  another  Washington  lawyer 
and  fnend  of  the  President.  Jenkins.  It  de- 
veloped, had  rushed  to  Fortas'  Georgetown 
home  as  soon  as  he  had  learned  from  Mrs. 
Carpenter  that  The  Star  knew  of  the  arrests. 
He  was  distraught,  Fortas  said.  In  a  state  of 
emotional  collapse,  and  asking  for  help. 

Portas  himself  was  deeply  shocked.  He 
examined  The  Star's  information  and  con- 
ceded that  It  appeared  to  be  true.  In  a  low. 
exhausted  voice  he  urged  compassion — say- 
ing that  this  was  a  sick  man,  a  man  who  had 
been  working  day  and  night  ever  since  John- 
son assumed  the  presidency,  a  man  so  de- 
voted to  his  boss  and  his  Job  that  his  wife 
bad  to  bring  his  dinner  to  his  desk  because 
he  wouldn't  take  time  out  for  meals.  The 
night  of  the  most  recent  arrest,  Portas  said, 
Jenkins  had  gone  to  a  cocktail  party  after  a 
day  of  harl  work  and  had  a  few  drinks:  he 
couldn't  remember  what  had  happened  to 
him  after  that.  (According  to  the  police 
records,  he  went  to  the  YMCA,  a  few  blocks 
from  where  the  party  was  held,  and  was 
there  arrested  by  morals-squad  officers  in 
the  men's  room  in  the  company  of  another 
man.) 

Portas  urged  The  Star's  editors  to  think 
carefully  and  humanely  before  they  printed 
the  story.  He  reminded  them  of  Jenkins' 
Wife  and  six  children.  He  assured  them  Wal- 
ter Jenkins  would  be  hospitalized  and  stated 
flatly  that  his  days  as  a  White  House  aide 
were  over. 

The  Star  decided  not  to  print  the  story — 
a  decision  consistent  with  the  paper's  policy 
In  such  morals  cases — auid  Fortas  and  Clif- 
ford went  on  to  present  their  case  before 
Washington's  other  papers.  As  it  turned  out, 
United  Press  International  flnally  broke  the 
story  of  the  arrests  that  evening,  but  by 
then  Jenkins  was  a  patient  in  a  Washing- 
ton hospital  and  the  President.  In  New  York, 
was  about  to  "accept"  his  resignation. 

The  incident  illustrates  several  things 
about  Portas.  First,  his  role  In  the  official 
family:  when  beset  by  the  blackest  trouble 
man  can  Imagine.  Jenkins  literally  ran  to 
him.  Second,  his  high  status:  although  he 
had  not  been  In  touch  with  the  President,  he 
was  able  to  say  confidently  In  the  conference 
with  The  Star  editors  that  Jenkins  was  fln- 
ished  at  the  White  House — and  they  knew 
his  word  had  the  stamp  of  authority. 

A  top-level  White  House  staff  member, 
thinking  back  over  the  Jenkins  case  recent- 
ly, said  It  was  easy  to  understand  why  the 


distraught  man  turned  to  Portas  when  be 
found  himself  In  deep  trouble.  "Walter  had 
been  with  Lyndon  Johnsoi.  for  many,  many 
years."  he  explained.  'And  he  naturally 
thought  of  Portas  Just  the  way  the  President 
thinks  of  him — as  the  ablest,  wisest  coun- 
selor around."  Johnson  had  this  in  mind 
when  he  offered  Portas — even  urged  upon 
him — the  Job  of  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  when  Robert  Kennedy  re- 
signed In  the  Summer  of  1964.  Portas  turned 
It  down. 

While  he  won't  comment  specifically  on 
the  offer  of  the  attorney  generalship.  Fortas 
was  willing  In  a  recent  Interview  to  hold 
forth  on  the  question  of  going  back  Into  the 
government  as  a  general   proposition. 

"I  have  made  It  clear  to  the  President." 
he  said,  "that  I'm  simply  not  Interested  in 
returning  to  government.  I've  been  through 
all  that  Now  I'm  flfty-four  years  old  I  want 
to  be  able  to  give  time  to  my  music.  I  have 
a  law  firm  with  large  Interests.  We've  got  a 
lot  of  fine  young  lawyers  who  marry  fine 
young  wives  and  have  fine  young  babies  I 
have  my  responsibilities  here." 

As  he  spoke  his  eyes  swept  contentedly 
over  the  modern  art  and  comfortable  fur- 
niture that  adorn  his  office  in  the  hlgh- 
celllnged  old  mansion  his  firms  occupies  in 
the  fashionable  DuPont  Circle  area.  It  was 
clear  that  he  likes  his  life's  present  reward- 
ing course  and  that  it  will  take  something 
very  special — perhaps  the  Supreme  Court  ap- 
pointment for  which  he  is  frequently  men- 
tioned— to  tempt  him  to  change  It. 

There  may  be  another  contributing  reason 
for  his  decision  to  stay  out  of  government. 
President  Johnson  Is  a  notoriously  difficult 
man  to  work  for — Insistent,  demanding, 
hard-riding,  sometimes  brutal.  By  remaining 
with  his  law  firm  Portas  can  avoid  the  rigors 
of  a  formal  working  relationship  with  John- 
son and  possibly,  because  of  his  Independ- 
ence, play  an  even  more  Important  role  In 
national  affairs  than  he  could  if  he  took  a 
high  administration  position. 

Although  the  Fortas- Johnson  friendship 
began  back  in  the  Roosevelt  days,  it  became 
considerably  closer  after  President  Kennedy's 
assassination.  Johnson  turned  to  Fortas  for 
help  almost  Immediately  after  his  return 
from  Dallas.  On  the  plane  to  Washington, 
the  President  had  considered  the  need  for  a 
blue-ribbon  Investigation  of  the  assassina- 
tion that  would  put  to  rest  forever  all 
questions  and  speculations.  The  next  night 
at  Les  Ormes,  his  Washington  home  which 
he  continued  to  use  during  the  early  days 
of  his  presidency,  he  asked  Fortas  to  go  to 
work  on  what  was  to  become  the  Warren 
Commission.  That  was  Just  one  of  the  assign- 
ments Johnson  gave  his  old  friend  during  the 
period  of  transition.  "You  must  remember." 
Portas  said  recently,  "that  there  was  no  func- 
tioning White  House  during  that  time  di- 
rectly after  the  assassination.  President  Ken- 
nedy's staff  was  In  a  state  of  shock.  Ted 
Sorensen.  who  had  been  the  key  man  on  the 
Kennedy  staff,  was  completely  out  of  action. 
At  the  Justice  Department,  of  course.  It  was 
somewhat  the  same  thing." 

Exactly  what  Fortas  did  for  the  President 
in  that  period  Is  not  known.  But  It  Is  Inter- 
esting to  note  that  less  than  two  weeks  after 
Johnson  took  office  the  lawyer  notified  a 
Washington  court  that  he  was  withdrawing 
as  attorney  for  the  President's  one-time 
Senate  aide,  Bobby  Baker,  then  under  Sen- 
ate investigation.  The  reason  given:  "In  the 
crisis  of  transition,  I  have  undertaken  cer- 
tain assignments"  for  the  President.  He 
expounded  no  further,  but  some  of  his  later 
assigiunents  are  Indeed  known.  For  example, 
he  took  part  In  strategy  conferences  when 
the  Democratic  Convention  In  Atlantic  City 
was  thrown  Into  a  turmoil  by  the  challenge 
of  the  Mississippi  delegation  by  clvU-rlghts 
groups.  Also,  he  and  Clark  Clifford  and 
White  House  assistants  Bill  Movers  and 
Douglass  Cater  had  weekly  strategy  lunch- 
eons throughout  the  presidential  campaign. 


In  fact,  he  was  in  and  out  of  the  White 
House  all  through  the  fall,  checking  on  the 
flood  of  new  scandal  rumors  released  by  the 
Republicans.  ""We  were  running  a  damn  vice 
squad  over  there  the  last  few  weeks  of  the 
campaign,"  an  associate  recalls.  "And  Abe 
was  squad  leader.'" 

After  the  election,  he  and  Clifford  were 
asked  to  suggest  ways  of  streamlining  the 
White  House  staff  and  to  keep  their  eyes 
open  for  talent  to  fill  a  huge  backlog  of 
vacancies  In  key  government  posU.  One  im- 
portant Job  was  filled,  by  the  way,  by  a 
bright  young  lawyer  from  Arnold,  Portas  and 
Porter — Sheldon  Cohen,  who  became  legal 
counsel  and  later  Commissioner  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Ser\'lce. 

Through  it  all  Fortas  continued  to  func- 
tion as  the  President's  personal  attorney. 
Soon  after  Johnson  became  President.  Por- 
tas presided  at  a  meeting  at  Les  Ormes  at 
which  an  agreement  was  drafted  to  put  the 
Johnson  television  prop>ertle8  into  a  trust, 
at  least  theoretically  sealing  them  off  from 
presidential  influence. 

The  meeting  took  place  In  the  elegant  sec- 
ond-floor sitting  room.  TVo  trustees-to-be. 
A.  W.  Moursund  and  J.  W.  Bullion,  Texas 
lawyers  long  Involved  In  Johnson  affairs, 
were  present.  So  were  Leonard  Marks,  the 
Johnson  lawyer  on  television  and  radio  mat- 
ters, and  tax  specialists  from  the  Fortas 
firm.  Mrs.  Johnson,  active  head  of  the  tele- 
vision interests,  was  there  throughout,  and 
the  President  drifted  in  and  out  of  the  sit- 
ting room. 

The  choices  facing  the  conference  were 
clear:  the  President  and  his  family  could 
keep  the  stations  and  operate  them,  which. 
In  view  of  the  close  Federal  control  of  broad- 
casting, would  mean  a  highly  embarrassing 
conflict  of  Interests;  they  could  sell  the  prop- 
erties outright,  paying  a  tremendous  capital- 
gains  tax  on  the  great  Incresise  In  value  since 
acquisition;  or  they  could  put  them  in  a 
trust  that  would  remove  them  from  the  fana- 
lly"s  control  for  as  long  as  Mr.  Johnson  held 
public  office.  Practically  all  present  favored 
the  trust,  and  Portas  supervised  its  creation. 
Today  Portas  echoes  the  President's  an- 
noyance with  criticism  of  the  trust.  He  de- 
fends it  as  "the  tightest,  toughest  trust  ar- 
rangement ever  drawn  for  a  public  official."' 
To  those  who  question  the  wisdom  of  ap- 
pointing a  close  friend  and  associate  of 
Johnson  to  head  the  trust  he  says  snap- 
pishly, "Anyone  who  says  anything  like  that 
Just  doesn't  know  Judge  Moursund." 

Despite  this  spirited  defense,  some  influ- 
ential voices  have  been  raised  against  the 
agreement  Fortas  devised.  The  New  York 
Times,  for  one,  recently  criticized  the  Presi- 
dent because  his  assets  are  "In  the  hands  of 
a  trustee  who  Is  an  old  friend  and  business 
associate  with  whom  he  continues  to  main- 
tain a  close  personal  relationship,"  and  be- 
cause much  of  the  fortune  consists  of  tele- 
vision and  radio  stations,  which  depend  on 
franchises  issued  by  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission,  whose  members  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  President. 

Fortas  Is  considered  an  expert  on  the 
Johnson  financial  position  generally,  al- 
though he  is  not  inclined  to  talk  about  it. 
When  The  Washington  Sfor  was  about  to 
publish  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  family 
wealth.  Press  Secretary  Reedy  referred  the 
newspaper  to  Portas,  who  went  over  the  pro- 
posed story,  line  by  Une,  disclosing  a  tre- 
mendously detailed  knowledge  of  Johnson's 
financial  position.  During  the  1964  campaign, 
when  news  stories  and  Republican  campaign 
speeches  about  his  wealth  began  to  get  under 
Johnson's  skin,  the  White  House  made  pub- 
lic a  formal  accounting  by  the  firm  of  Has- 
klns  and  Sells.  It  was  Portas  who  made  the 
arrangements  with  the  accountants  and 
gave  them  their  instructions. 
'In  January.  1964.  Fortas  stepped  Into  an- 
other delicate  situation.  The  Washington 
Sfor  uncovered  details  of  the  gift  of  a  stereo 
record  player  In  1959  to  Johnson,  then  Sen- 
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ate  Majority  Leader,  by  Don  Reynolds,  who 
had  written  several  large  Insurance  policies 
on  Johnson's  life.  It  was  a  touchy  matter  be- 
cause the  Bobby  Baker  story  had  Just  broken, 
and  Baker  was  alleged  to  have  solicited  the 
stereo  for  Johnson.  A  copy  of  The  Star's  pro- 
posed story  on  the  gift  was  taken  to  the 
White  House  and  Andrew  Hatcher,  the  as- 
sistant press  secretary  on  duty,  was  asked  If 
the  President  would  care  to  comment. 
Hatcher  glanced  at  the  story,  left  the  room 
with  It  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  and  then 
returned  to  say  that  there  was  no  comment. 

But  by  the  time  The  Star  executive  han- 
dling the  story  got  back  to  his  office,  Fortas 
was  on  the  phone  to  the  pajjer's  editor,  urg- 
ing that  publication  be  withheld.  When  the 
full  facts  came  out,  he  said,  they  would  give 
a  different  picture  of  the  whole  Incident.  In 
this  case,  after  a  few  nriinor  changes,  the  story 
was  published  and  proved  correct  In  every 
essential  detail. 

On  the  face  of  it,  Johnson  and  Fortas  are 
an  oddly  matched  pair,  a  big,  driving  Texan 
and  a  slight,  restrained  Memphis  Jew.  Portas 
says  that  originally  It  was  admiration  for 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  that  brought  them  to- 
gether. They  met  some  thirty  years  ago,  when 
Johnson  was  an  assistant  to  Congressman 
Richard  Kleburg,  the  King  Ranch  cattle 
baron  from  Texas,  and  Fortas  was  a  Yale  as- 
sistant professor  of  law  getting  his  feet  wet 
In  the  Washington  bureaucracy  on  weekends 
and  vacations.  A«  Portas  recalls  It,  they  were 
introduced  by  Arthur  Goldschmldt,  a  Texan 
and  a  mutual  friend.  They  soon  developed  a 
warm  friendship  cemented  by  their  commit- 
ment to  FDR.  and  the  New  Deal.  As  each 
man  moved  ahead — Portas  through  a  num- 
ber of  government  assignments  and  then  into 
private  law  practice  and  Johnson  up  the  po- 
litical ladder — tlie  relationship  flourished. 

One  has  to  go  below  the  surface  to  find 
the  reasons  for  their  similarities.  Both  are 
compulsive  workers;  Portas  puts  In  long  days 
at  the  office,  then  works  beside  his  phone 
evenings  and  weekends  almost  as  feverishly 
as  Johnson.  And  as  with  Johnson,  his  mag- 
noUa-tlnted  charm  does  not  completely  hide 
the  tension  and  drive. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  deny  that  self-inter- 
est, too,  ha.-;  kept  them  together.  Johnson, 
bs  an  ambitious  politician,  needed — and 
needs — trustworthy  counsel.  Portas,  first  as 
a  rising  bureaucrat  and  later  as  a  practicing 
lawyer,  has  not  suffered  from  this  important 
friendship.  Finally,  Just  as  the  New  Deal 
drew  them  together,  they  still  see  eye  to  eye 
In  their  political  philosophy. 

Fortas  subscribes  completely  to  Johnson's 
Great  Society  approach  and  sees  It  as  an  ex- 
tension of  the  pattern  set  by  Roosevelt.  "It 
is  New  Deal  to  the  extent  tliat  It  manifests 
Itself  in  concern  for  people  and  in  a  readiness 
to  put  the  government  to  work  where  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  things  for  them."  he  says. 
"But  there  is  a  fundamental  difference  from 
the  old  New  Deal  philosophy,  and  it's  most 
dramatically  illustrated  by  the  President's  In- 
sistence on  unity  and  consensus.  This,  I 
think,  accurately  reflects  the  fact  that  the 
country's  poBture  today  Is  such  that  it  can 
and  should  move  as  a  whole  to  do  the  things 
that  need  to  be  done.  Back  in  the  New  Deal 
days  some  segments  of  society  had  lagged  so 
far  behind  that  it  was  necessary  to  take 
measures  for  them  alone." 

The  first  professional  service  Portas  re- 
members performing  for  Johnson  was  crucial 
to  the  Texan's  political  career.  In  1948  Lyn- 
don Johnson,  then  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  was  trying  to  move  to  the 
Senate  and  was  engaged  in  a  bitter  primary 
fight  with  Coke  Stevenson,  a  former  Texas 
governor.  The  vote  was  close  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  charges  and  counter-charges  of 
fraud  and  vote-stealing.  The  State  Demo- 
cratic Executive  Committee  finally  decided — 
29  to  28 — that  Johnson  had  won  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination,  which  was  then  tanta- 
mount to  election,  by  eighty-seven  votes  out 


of  almost  one  million  cast.  But  the  Stevenson 
forces  went  to  court  with  charges  of  fraud 
In  Jim  Wells  County  and  threatened  to  keep 
Johnson  from  being  certified  as  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee.  A  Federal  district  judge  en- 
joined the  state  from  printing  ballots  so 
designating  Johnson,  pending  an  Investiga- 
tion. 

As  he  was  later  to  do  repeatedly,  Johnson 
turned  to  Fortas  for  help.  "I  was  In  Dallas 
taking  depositions  In  an  antitrust  case."  Por- 
tas recalls,  "and  suddenly  I  got  a  call  from 
Alvln  Wlrtz  I  a  close  mutual  friend).  'Lyn- 
don's here  In  Port  Worth  and  he's  In  trouble,' 
Wlrtz  told  me.  'Come  over  right  away.'  " 

Portas  managed  to  extricate  himself  from 
his  antitrust  case  and  went  to  Port  Worth 
where  he  found  a  desperate  situation.  John- 
son, at  the  end  of  his  money  and  credit,  was 
faced  with  the  danger  of  having  to  go 
through  another  campaign.  A  strategy  was 
devised  by  Portas  and  the  other  lawyers  that 
very  night.  An  appeal  from  the  district 
Judge's  ruling  was  filed  in  the  Fifth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  and  then  Portas  brought 
the  case  to  Washington,  going  before  Justice 
Hugo  Black,  the  Supreme  Court  Justice 
charged  with  hearing  emergency  appeals 
from  that  circuit.  After  Portas  presented 
Johnson's  case.  Black  ruled  that  the  district 
Judge  had  overstepped  himself,  and  stayed 
the  Injunction. 

Although  the  eighty-seven-vote  margin  won 
him  the  nickname  "Landslide  Lyndon."  which 
he  hates,  Johnson  easily  won  the  election  and 
his  rise  to  power  and  the  presidency  was  ad- 
vanced an  important  step. 

Portas  continued  to  do  chores  for  John- 
son all  through  his  career  as  Senate  Major- 
ity Leader  and  Vice-President,  but  his  role 
only  rarely  came  to  public  notice.  Senate 
aides  say  he  was  an  influential  adviser  on  the 
two  clvil-rlghts  bills  Johnson  pushed  through 
the  Senate  In  1S57  and  1960 — measures  John- 
son was  to  cite  repeatedly  as  evidence  that 
he  had  outgrown  his  Southern  background. 
Portas  proudly  states  that  he  backed  John- 
son's attempt  to  win  the  Presidential  nomi- 
nation In  1960.  "My  liberal  friends  were 
startled,"  he  says,  "but  I  told  them  that  I 
knew  the  man — that  If  he  were  to  do  only 
one-tenth  of  what  he  actually  did  but  spend 
more  time  telling  people  about  what  he'd 
done  and  what  he  believed  In.  people  would 
be  falling  all  over  themselves  to  get  behind 
him.  I  had  the  advantage  of  knowing  him 
and  what  he  stood  for." 

When  Johnson,  as  Vice-President  was  head 
of  the  government's  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Committee,  seeking  to  reduce  dis- 
crimination In  hiring,  Portas  unofficially 
supervised  the  early  work  on  policies  and 
regulations.  "Any  problems  we  had  we  were 
told  to  'check  it  with  Abe.'  "  a  staffer  recalls. 

Portas  refuses  to  discuss  his  present  work 
for  Johnson.  He  considers  the  President  as 
his  client,  and  no  good  lawyer  discusses  his 
client's  business.  The  silence  that  he — and 
the  White  House — observe  gives  rise  to  all 
sorts  of  conjecture.  Early  this  year,  for  ex- 
ample, one  Washington  viTlter  noted  that  the 
President's  health  message  had  failed  to  sup- 
port any  campaign  to  discourage  cigarette 
smoking  and  suggested  darkly:  "It  may  be 
merely  a  coincidence  that  the  President's  per- 
sonal attorney  and  close  confidant  Is  Abe 
Fortas,  whose  law  firm  represents  Philip 
Morris  cigarettes." 

This  is  recognition  in  the  Washington 
manner,  and  It  is  a  sort  of  backhanded  real- 
ization of  the  American  dream  for  the  Mem- 
phis cabinet-maker's  son  who  began  making 
his  living  at  the  age  of  thirteen  by  playing 
the   violin    at   dances   and   parties. 

Portas'  family  came  to  this  country  from 
Enjrland  and  went  dlrec1;ly  to  Memphis, 
where  his  father's  older  brother  lived.  Abe 
was  the  last  of  five  children,  the  second  to 
be  born  in  the  United  States.  His  childhood, 
he  recalls,  was  "as  poor  as  you  could  Imagine." 
but  with  the  help  of  his  violin  he  put  himself 


through  Southwestern  College  In  Memphis 
and  Yale  Law  School. 

Immediately  on  graduation  from  law 
school  In  1933  he  Joined  the  Yale  faculty, 
serving  as  an  assistant  professor  under  Wil- 
liam O.  Douglas,  the  present  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Before  long,  however.  Douglas  and 
other  Yale  colleagues  were  In  Washington 
working  for  the  New  Deal.  And  soon  they 
were  calling  on  Portas  for  special  assign- 
ments on  weekends  and  vacations  at  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency,  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  and  other  alpha- 
bet agencies.  By  1938  he  was  ready  for  full- 
time  Washington  work,  and  Douglas,  then 
chairman  of  the  S.E.C..  Installed  him  as  as- 
sistant director  of  the  Public  Utilities 
Division. 

Portas'  sharp  legal  mind  and  Southern 
charm  moved  him  steadily  up  the  bureau- 
cratic ladder.  He  became  general  counsel  of 
the  Public  Works  Administration,  head  of  the 
Interior  Department's  Coal  and  Power  Divi- 
sion, and  eventually  Under  Secretary  of  In- 
terior under  Harold  Ickes. 

Soon  after  the  war  ended  he  left  the  gov- 
ernment to  form  a  law  partnership  with 
Tliurman  Arnold  and  two  other  former  gov- 
ernment lawyers  (Porter  Joined  the  firm  a 
few  years  later).  Today  it  is  a  high-powered 
operation  of  about  forty  lawyers,  most  of 
them  former  government  officials  or  teachers, 
practically  all  chosen  becau.se  of  their  Intel- 
lectual capacity.  Arnold.  Portas  and  Porter 
lawyers  tend  to  throw  themselves  Into  cases 
with  distinctive  fervor.  "We're  the  Avis  of 
the  law  field,"  says  one  partner.  "We  try 
harder.  We're  the  firm  people  come  to  when 
they  are  looking  for  a  miracle." 

The  business  is  almost  entirely  oriented 
to  the  Federal  Government — cases  involving 
taxes,  antitrust  suits,  savings-and-loan  reg- 
ulation cases,  proceedings  before  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission,  and  the  like. 

The  reporter's  attempt  to  link  the  absence 
of  an  antt-clgarette  statement  In  the  Presi- 
dent's health  message  with  Portas'  repre- 
sentation of  Philip  Morris  Illustrates  the  deli- 
cate position  he  occupies  as  a  man  with  the 
President's  ear  and  a  lawyer  doing  business 
with  the  government 

There  are  .some  who  feel  that  Portas  could 
be  a  bit  more  like  Caesar's  wife  when  he  gets 
Into  such  activities  as,  for  example,  his  work 
for  the  cigarette  makers,  who  are  wrestling 
with  the  government  over  warnings  against 
smoking  on  labels  and  in  advertising. 

Portas  has  described  himself  .-is  a  "meticu- 
lous legal  craftsman."  An  associate  calls  him 
"one  of  the  most  able  legal  machines  I  have 
ever  seen."  He  is  rated  an  outstanding  ap- 
pellate arguer,  and  one  of  the  best  brief 
writers  in  the  business. 

But  he  is  considered  a  difficult  man  to  work 
for — demanding,  exacting,  always  after  per- 
fection. "Take  It  back  and  put  some  poetry 
into  It,"  he  once  told  a  Junior  lawyer  who 
had  worked  up  an  Important  brief.  He  meant 
the  legal  work  was  fine,  but  the  thing  needed 
polish  and  style. 

He  Is  almost  unfailingly  serious  and  busi- 
nesslike. He  has  no  small-talk  topic  other 
than  his  longtime  love,  music.  "I  wish  he'd 
laugh  more."  a  long-standing  associate  says. 
And  another  comments,  "I  can't  Imagine  any 
better  professional  opportunity  than  to  prac- 
tice law  with  him,  but  he's  the  last  guy  I'd 
want  to  spend  a  weekend  with." 

Portas  also  was  the  hero  in  the  1963  Gideon 
case  before  the  Supreme  Court,  recently  de- 
scribed by  The  New  York  Times  reporter 
Anthony  Lewis  In  his  book  Gideon'.?  Trumpet. 
Clarence  Earl  Gideon,  who  had  been  con- 
victed of  burgling  a  Florida  poolroom,  claimed 
In  a  handwritten  petition  to  the  Supreme 
Court  that  he  had  been  convicted  Illegally. 
He  couldn't  afford  a  lawyer,  he  said,  and  the 
Florida  court  had  refused  to  appoint  one  for 
him.  This  denied  his  constitutional  right  to 
"due  process  of  law." 

In  a  proud  exercise  of  American  Justice,  the 
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Supreme  Court  accepted  Gideons  case  and 
appointed  Portas  to  argue  It.  Characterlstt- 
cally.  he  threw  himself  Into  the  assignment. 

I  want  this  to  be  a  little  Jewel."  he  told  the 
assistant  working  with  him  on  the  brief  The 
result  was  an  historic  decision  that  the  "due- 
process"  clause  in  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment requires  that  each  accused  person  b« 
represented  in  state  criminal  trials  by  a 
lawyer  whether  he  can  atTord  one  or  not.  For 
Gideon.  It  meant  a  new  trial,  with  a  lawyer, 
and  acquittal. 

Portas  has  also  been  invoU'ed  In  a  number 
of  the  early  civil- UberUes  cases  of  the  Mc- 
Carthy era,  defending  government  employees 
and  others  accused  of  disloyalty  One  of  these 
early  cases  involved  Owen  Lattlmore,  the 
State  Department  adviser,  a  prime  McCarthy 
target  His  experience  with  this  case  estab- 
lished for  him  the  fact  that  association  with 
a  "cause"  case  does  not  necessarily  scare 
away  bread-and-butter  clients. 

The  general  counsel  for  Unilever,  one  of 
his  Arm  s  big  accounts,  arrived  from  Holland 
for  a  conference  with  Portiis  Just  as  Lattlmore 
was  called  to  testify  on  Capitol  Hill.  Port.is 
told  the  Unilever  man  that  he  wouldn't  be 
able  to  meet  with  him  since  he  had  to  go  to 
the  hearing  For  laclt  of  anything  else  to  do 
with  his  lUne.  the  Dutch  lawyer  went  along. 
Thaee  he  became  so  enniged  with  the  Mc- 
Carthy technique  and  so  Impressed  with  the 
Portas  performance  that  he  left  more  en- 
thusiastic about  the  Portas  Arm  than  ever. 
Some  ye*rs  later,  when  Portas  and  Porter 
were  on  a  European  trip,  they  visited  the  Uni- 
lever man  at  his  estate  outside  Amsterdam 
and  while  there  noticed  a  trio  of  geese  parad- 
ing across  the  lawn.  Their  host  and  his  wife 
Informed  them  that  the  geese  were  named 
Arnold,  Portas  and  Porter  They  hastened  to 
explain,  however,  that  this  was  a  compli- 
ment, since  geese  traditionally  have  warned 
of  barbaric  invasion,  and  the  law  Arm  was 
doing  the  same  thing  In  handling  clvll- 
libertles  cases. 

Perhaps  the  Arm's  victories  in  "cause"  cases 
have  convinced  businessmen  that  Arnold. 
Portas  and  Porter  was  an  aggressive,  sharp 
group  of  lawyers.  Or  perhaps  the  Arm's  deep 
roots  In  government  service  and  Impeccable 
political  ties  are  Its  main  selling  points. 
Whatever  the  reasons.  Arnold.  Portas  and 
Porter  has  clearly  prospered  The  Arm  repre- 
sents a  number  of  giant  companies,  and  Por- 
tas himself  sits  on  the  board  of  Federated 
Department  Stores.  Greatamerlca  Corp.  and 
several  banks  and  insurance  companies. 

Portas  and  his  wife,  a  small,  dynamic 
woman  who  smokes  cigars  and  Is  recognized 
as  one  of  Washington's  leading  tax  lawyers, 
lead  a  quiet  life  In  Georgetown.  They  met 
when  he  was  alternating  between  Yale's  law 
faculty  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
legal  staff.  She  was  an  economist  at  the  de- 
partment. After  they  married  In  1935.  he  en- 
couraged her  to  go  to  law  school — so,  of 
course,  she  went  to  Yale  and  graduated 
number  two  in  a  class  of  a  hundred  twenty- 
Ave.  For  many  years  she  resisted  Joining  her 
husband's  Arm,  working  Instead  In  the 
Washington  office  of  ,Adlal  Stevenson's  Arm 
But  when  that  office  closed  in  1960  after 
President  Kennedy  siphoned  off  Stevenson 
and  several  of  his  partners  for  government 
assignments,  most  of  the  staff  moved  over  to 
.\rnold.  Portas  and  Porter  and  she  went  along 
Today  she  heads  the  Arm's  tax  division. 

The  Portases  have  broad  cultural  Interests 
He  Is  a  director  of  the  Casals  Festival  In 
Puerto  Rico  and  a  trustee  In  the  Carnegie 
Hall  Corporation,  the  Washington  Gallery  of 
Modern  Art  and  the  John  P.  Kennedy  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts,  the  latter  still  In 
the  planning  stages.  They  generally  shun  the 
social  circuit,  however.  Portas  explains  that 
he  developed  a  profound  distaste  for  the 
standard  Washington  function  back  In  his 
Interior  Department  days  when  he  had  to  at- 
tend many  as  a  stand-in  for  Secretary  Ickes. 

His  greatest  pleasure  is  his  music   He  plays 


the  violin  with  near  professional  skill,  and 
every  week,  without  fall,  he  and  three  other 
musicians  t  two  professional!!  and  another 
amateur)  devote  an  evening  to  pla)-lng  !i>trlng 
quartets  His  cultural  Interests  permit  him 
to  serve  President  Johnson  as  an  occasional 
pipeline  to  the  arts.  Typically,  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  concert  last  inaugumtlon  eve 
which,  with  the  help  of  his  friend  Isaac 
Stem,  Van  CUburn  and  others,  brought  a 
touch  of  class  to  the  somewhat  garish  inau- 
gural festivities. 

Por  a  week  or  two  each  summer  Portas 
takes  the  other  members  of  his  string  quartet 
to  his  summer  home  in  Westport,  Connecti- 
cut, wtiere,  he  says,  "I  spend  the  mornings 
hauling  manure  for  my  wife's  garden  and 
the  rest  of  the  time  playlitg  chamber  music.  " 
He  and  Mrs.  Portas  usually  manage  at  least 
one  trip  to  Canada  every  winter  for  skiing 
and  skating. 

Portas  has  a  long-standing  friendship  with 
Pablo  Casals,  growing  out  of  ties  to  Puerto 
Rico  which  began  when  he  managed  the 
island's  affairs  as  part  of  his  Interior  De- 
partment Job.  He  helped  arrange  the  Casals 
Festivals  and  also  engineered  the  cellist's 
White  House  appearance  during  the  Kennedy 
administration. 

As  the  Arst  Casals  Festival  was  about  to 
open  In  San  Juan  In  1958.  Portas  found  him- 
self entrusted  with  a  mission  as  delicate 
as  any  he  has  performed  for  the  President. 
A  seam  split  In  Casal's  precious  cello,  and 
the  maestro  would  not  let  anyone  repair  It 
but  an  expert  in  New  York.  Portas  was  called 
in.  He  booked  two  Arst-class  tickets  on  a  plane 
for  New  York,  took  the  window  seat  for  him- 
self and  propped  the  cello  In  the  other,  hold- 
ing It  In  place  by  the  seat  belt.  A  very  moder- 
ate drinker,  he  recalls  that  he  ordered  two 
Martinis  on  that  Alght — one  for  hlmsell 
and  one  for  the  cello — and  drank  both.  "I 
was  nervous.  "  he  explained,  "Carrying  a 
man's  cello  is  like  carrying  his  wife." 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

'  Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr,  PICKLE.  I  commend  the  able 
leader  for  his  remarks  about  Judge 
Thornberry.  As  the  Representative  in 
Congress  of  the  district  that  he  formerly 
represented,  I  am  personally  acquainted 
with  this  outstanding  jurist.  We  do  not 
have  a  finer  man  in  America. 

Judge  Homer  Thornberry  has  been  a 
close  personal  friend  for  more  than  30 
years.  I  have  known  him  as  a  young 
attorney,  as  a  city  council  member  in 
Austin,  Tex.,  as  a  U.S.  Representative, 
as  a  Federal  iudge.  and  as  a  steadfast 
friend. 

During  these  years  our  families  have 
been  closely  associated  in  many  political, 
civic,  and  personal  endeavors  and  I  have 
always  looked  to  Judge  Thornberry  with 
respect  and  admiration  for  the  princi- 
ples and  actions  he  exemplifies. 

With  a  spirit  of  self -confidence  and 
diplomacy.  Homer  Thornberry  served 
the  people  of  the  10th  Congressional 
District  of  Texas  as  their  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative for  some  15  years.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  this  body  he  gave  bold  and  cou- 
rageous leadership  just  as  he  has  done 
in  the  Federal  court  system.  He  was  an 
extraordinarily  able  lawmaker  and  dur- 
ing my  freshman  days  as  a  Congressman 
I  was  often  referred  to  as  the  man  who 
took  Homer  Thornberry '.s  place — a  trib- 
ute to  the  dedication  and  devotion  of 
former  Representative  Thornberry. 

Judge  Thornberry  has  been  noted  as 
a  jurist  who  is  able  and  impartial,  and 


his  decisions  have  been  marked  with 
commonsense  and  good  judgment. 

There  is  no  man  in  America  today 
more  interested  in  principles  of  our  dem- 
ocratic way  of  life  than  Homer  TJiorn- 
berrj",  who,  I  predict,  will  be  a  kindly 
knight  for  the  public  Interest  and  a  stern 
taskmaster  of  the  law. 

So  far  as  I  know.  Judge  Thoi-nberry  is 
the  only  person  who  served  in  thi.s  con- 
gressional body  to  be  appointed  to  tlie 
Supreme  Court  since  the  appointment  of 
Justice  Hugo  Black.  And  I  believe  he  is 
the  only  Texan,  except  the  distinguished 
and  lovable  Justice  Tom  Clark,  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  this  august  body.  Naturally, 
all  Texans  are  extremely  proud  to  have 
this  public  servant  recognized  by  this 
appointment.  The  Federal  judiciary  will 
be  in  strong  hands  with  the  presence  of 
this  good  and  reasonable  man  on  the 
Supreme  Court.  He  and  his  beautiful, 
lovely  wife,  Eloise.  and  their  children. 
Molly,  David,  and  Kate,  will  be  welcomed 
again  in  this  city  where  they  already  have 
a  large  number  of  friends.  Judge  Thorn- 
berry has  a  world  of  friends  here — and 
elsewhere — because  he  knows  how  to  be 
a  friend. 

I  am  proud  of  the  Presidents  recom- 
mendation of  Judge  Thornberry  and  I 
commend  him  for  his  nomination. 

Mr.  ALBERT.   I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  said  about  Homer 
Thornberry.  When  he  first  came  to  Con- 
gress, we  served  on  committees  together 
and  I  know  of  his  sterling  work. 

Mr.  ALBERT.   I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBE31T.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  not 
been  one  who  has  always  seen  eye  to 
eye  with  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  or 
been  entirely  satisfied  with  some  of  the 
appointments  to  the  Supreme  Court,  but 
I  think  that  with  the  appointment  of 
Homer  Thornberry  to  the  Supreme  Court 
we  have  established  a  splendid  trend.  It 
was  a  good  appointment.  I  congratulate 
the  President. 

There  Is  no  better  man  than  Homer 
rhornbeny.  and  I  am  certain  that  he 
«vill  make  a  great  and  outstanding  judge. 
I  wish  him  well  and  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  for  bringing  this 
appointment  to  the  attention  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  the  gentlemen  In  the  well  in  their 
commendation  of  the  recently  an- 
nounced nominations  for  the  Supreme 
Court,  but  I  must  say  that  I  do  not  share 
the  views  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
when  he  suggests  that  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  Homer  Thornberry  a  splendid 
trend  has  been  established  in  the  Court. 
I  hope  that  I  am  not  misunderstanding 
the  gentleman  from  Texsis.  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  appointment  of  Judge 
Thornberry  to  the  Court  will  bring  forth 
decisions  that  will  turn  back  the  clock.  I 
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am  sure  that  tile  Court  will  continue 
down  its  present  road  ot  protecting  In- 
dividual rights  and  will  give  full  mean- 
ing to  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  go  on  record 
In  support  of  President  Johnson's  ex- 
cellent nominations  to  the  Court  In  the 
persons  of  Justice  Abe  Portas  to  be  Chief 
Justice,  and  Judge  Homer  Thornberry  to 
be  Associate  Justice. 

Justice  Fortas  has  served  the  court 
with  distinction.  He  Is  a  brilliant  and 
dedicated  jurist — fair,  compassionate, 
careful  and  committed  to  a  rule  of  law 
in  our  democratic  society. 

Judge  Thornberr>'  is  an  experienced 
and  wise  jurist,  who  exemplifies  the  kind 
of  wise,  commonsense  approach  to  law 
that  Is  fundamental  to  our  American 
tradition. 

The  Court  has  been  ably  served  by 
these  two  nominations.  I  believe  that  all 
Americans  who  value  strong  courts  and 
wise  laws  will  applaud  the  President's 
nominations.  The  Court  will  be  In  good 
hands. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  nom- 
ination of  Abe  Fortas  to  fill  the  No.  1  spot 
of  the  Judicial  oligarchy  comes  as  a 
great  disappointment. 

For  years  now,  the  only  satisfaction  of 
a  respectable  Democrat  was  to  remind 
the  Republicans  that  Earl  Warren  was 
of  their  party. 

L.  B.  J.,  in  leaving,  wanted  to  give  us 
something  to  remember  him  by.  And  cer- 
tainly Abe  is  qualified  for  that — he's  been 
the  Illumination  since  the  Infamous  box 
13  "bum-out "  which  launched  the  Great 
Society  into  orbit.  For  sure.  L.  B.  J.  Is 
obligated  to  Abe,  but  why  take  It  out  on 
the  people? 

Abe  Fortas  may  be  just  the  man  for 
restoration  of  law  and  order.  The  only 
problem  Is  we'll  have  to  follow  Abe's 
rules — militancy  and  In  the  streets.  See 
my  remarks.  Congressional  Record  for 
May  1.  1968.  page  11380.  "Abe  Fortas 
Goes  Militant.  " 

Certainly,  our  brethren  on  the  Senate 
side  will  not  confirm  a  lame  duck's  politi- 
cal debt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  Interesting  fact  sheet 
on  Mr,  Fortas  appeared  In  Mr.  Frank 
Capells  August  13.  1965,  Issue  of  Herald 
of  Freedom,  Box  3.  Zarephath,  N.J.  I  in- 
clude the  Herald  of  Freedom  and  account 
from  the  Evening  Star  for  June  26.  along 
with  other  pertinent  articles,  as  follows : 
I  Prom  the  Herald  of  Freedom.  Aug.  13.  1965 1 
ABE  Fortas 

Selection  of  Abe  Portas  as  Supreme  Court 
Justice  caused  a  debate  In  Congress  as  to 
his  Stness.  Mr.  Portas's  background  follows. 
Abe  Portas  was  born  In  Memphis.  Tennes- 
see. June  19.  1910.  the  son  of  William  Portas 
and  the  former  Ray  Berson.  He  graduated 
from  -Southwestern  College.  Memphis,  receiv- 
ing his  A.  B.  in  1980:  he  received  his  L.  L.  B. 
from  Yale  In  1933.  He  married  Carolyn  Eu- 
genia Agger  on  July  9.  1935  nnd  they  have  no 
children.  William  Portas.  his  father,  came  to 
the  United  States  from  England  in  the  early 
1900's.  He  was  a  cabinetmaker  by  trade.  He 
and  his  wife  had  five  children  of  whom  Abe 
was  the  youngest. 

Abe  persuaded  his  wife  to  go  to  law  school. 
She  went  to  Yale  and  graduated  vnth  honors. 
For  a  number  of  years,  up  to  1960.  Mrs.  Por- 
tas worked  in  the  Washington.  D.C.  law  firm 
of  Adlal  Stevenson.  She  now  heads  the  Tax 
Division  of  her  husband's  law  firm.  Arnold, 
Portas  and  Porter  of  Washington.  D.C.  The 


present  Camniissloner  of  Internal  Revenue 
Sheldon  Cohen,  c«me  iiom  this  same  division 
of  this  same  law  firm. 

Mrs.  Fortas  formerly  worked  lor  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  under  the  New  Deal. 
She  w.is  described  by  the  New  York  "Times" 
(7  29  65)  :is  being  a  "tiny  dynamic  woman 
who  has  smoked  cigars  for  years."  The  Social 
List  of  Washington.  DC.  shows  that  Mr.  ;ind 
Mrs.  Portas  reside  at  3025  N.  Street.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  and  at  Minuteman  Hill,  West- 
port.  Conn.  However,  newspaper  reports  in- 
dicate that  Ihey  have  recently  purchased  a 
new  home  on  R  Street.  Washington.  D.C, 
for  approxim.itely  $250,000.00. 

In  1933^  Abe  Portas  was  Assistant  Chief 
of  the  Legal  Division  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Administration  (AAA.).  Concern- 
ing this  period  we  read  in  "The  Coming  of 
the  New  Deal."  the  second  volume  of  Arthur 
M.  Schleslnger.  Jr.'s  trilogy  on  the  New  Deal. 
'•'What  we  need,'  he  (Jerome  Pr.ink)  told 
Peek,  'are  brilliant  young  men  with  keen 
legal  minds  and  imagination,'  In  a  short  time 
he  brought  together  a  remarkable  group— 
among  them,  Thurman  Arnold"  (later  to 
become  Portas's  law  partner)  "and  Abe  Por- 
tas from  the  Yale  Law  School;  Adlai  Steven- 
son of  Chicago:  and.  from  the  Harvard  Law 
School.  Alger  Hiss.  Lee  Pressman,  John  Abt. 
and  Nathan  Witt."  The  last  four  have  been 
identified  in  sworn  testimony  before  Con- 
gressional Committees  as  communists. 

In  the  U.S.  Government,  in  addition  to 
the  A.A.A..  Mr.  Portas  held  the  following 
posts:  Assistajit  Director  and  consultant. 
Corporate  Reorganization  Study,  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission.  1934-38;  General 
Counsel,  Public  Works  Administration,  1939- 
40:  Bituminous  Coal  Division,  1939-41:  Di- 
rector, Division  of  Power,  Dept.  of  the  Inte- 
rior. 1941-42;  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  1942-46.  He  has  also  been  Acting 
General  Counsel  of  the  National  Power  Pol- 
icy Committee,  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Legal  Examiners  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Service 
Commission,  and  a  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  to  Study  Changes  in  Laws 
in  Puerto  Rico.  In  1945  Abe  Portas  was  ap- 
pointed as  Adviser  to  the  United  States  Dele- 
gation to  the  United  Nations  at  San  Fran- 
cisco and  in  1946  at  London. 

Frank  L.  Kluckhohn,  a  foreign,  Washing- 
ton and  White  House  correspondent  for  the 
N.Y.  "Times"  for  over  twenty  years,  states  on 
page  96  of  his  book.  "Lyndon's  Legacy,"  (Abe 
Fortas)  "is  a  Washington  attorney  with  a 
dizzying  record  of  defending  in  court  and  at 
Congressional  investigations,  men  who  have 
been  under  attack  as  Communists.  One  of 
Abe  Fortas'  famous  clients  was  Owen  Lattl- 
more. who  was  indicted  by  a  Washington 
grand  Jury  on  six  specific  counts  of  p>erjury 
for  lying  about  his  espionage  acts,  while 
testifying  under  oath  to  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  Sub-committee.  Lattlmore's  attor- 
ney during  these  Senate  hearings  was  none 
other  than  Abe  Fortas.  Other  luminaries 
whom  Abe  Portas  has  assisted  are  Soviet 
agents  Alger  Hiss  and  Harry  Dexter  White, 
to  name  only  two.  Abe  Portas  helped  Hiss 
and  White  to  draft  the  tJ  N.  Charter." 

The  Chicago  "Tribune"  stated  on  July  30. 
1965.  "Abe  Fortas  Nominated  to  High  Court, 
New  Dealer  Was  Friend  of  Hiss."  In  an  edi- 
torial they  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Portas  had 
"helped  Alger  Hiss  and  Harry  Dexter  White. 
Soviet  agents,  to  draft  the  United  Nations 
Charter." 

In  the  academic  field,  Abe  Portas  has  been 
an  Assistant  Professor  of  Law  at  Yale  Law 
School.  1933-34.  and  Visiting  Lecturer  on 
Law  (With  professor  status)  at  Yale  'Univer- 
sity, 1946-47.  He  has  been  an  Associate  Edi- 
tor ot  the  Journal  of  Psychiatry  and  a  trustee 
in  the  William  A.  White  Psychiatric  Founda- 
tion, both  of  these  asosciatlons  resulting  from 
his  deep  interest  in  mental  health. 

In  the  "Guide  to  Subversive  Organizations 
and  Publications"  (Revised  December  1, 
1961),  Page  88,   is  lUted  the  International 


Juridical  Association.  Concerning  It  we  read 
there.  "1.  Cited  as  'a  Communist  Iront  and 
un  offshoot  of  the  International  Labor  De- 
fense.' "...  "2.  Cited  as  an  organization 
which  "actively  defended  Communists  and 
consistently  followed  the  Communist  Party 
iine.'  " 

In  the  leport  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  (Appendix  IX) 
1944.  P.  795,  we  find  Abe  Fortas  listed  among 
the  officers  and  national  committeemen  of 
the  International  Juridical  Association  along 
with  Walter  Gelihorn,  Robert  W.  Kenny, 
C.'rol  King,  Thurgood  Marshall,  Carey  Mc- 
WUliams,  David  K.  Nlles,  Lee  Pressman.  Ray 
WUklns.  A.  L.  Wirln.  Nathan  Witt  and  others. 
On  Page  801  of  this  same  report  is  -stated, 
"it  is  appropriate  at  this  point  to  call  atten- 
tion to  an  unparalleled  phenomenon  in  the 
International  Juridical  Association.  That 
phenomenon  consists  of  the  fact  that  the 
national  committee  of  the  International 
Juridical  Association  numbers  among  Its 
members  a  larger  percentage  of  high-ranking 
Federal  Government  officials  than  Is  or  ever 
has  been  the  case  with  any  other  Commu- 
nist-front organization  in  this  country." 
Among  these  officials  It  lists  "Abe  Fortas. 
A.sRlstant  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  at  a  salary 
of  $9,000." 

On  Page  1093  of  this  same  report,  in  a 
.section  devoted  to  ""miscellaneous  Commu- 
nist and  Communlst-Pront  Organizations" 
we  find  the  American  Law  Student's  Asso- 
ciation. On  Its  "Faculty  Advisory  Board"  are 
listed  Prof.  Abe  Fortas  from  Yale  Law 
.School.  Prof.  Walter  Gelihorn  and  Prof. 
Philip  Jessup  from  Columbia  University 
among  others. 

In  "Human  Events,"  August  7,  1965  edition, 
we  read,  "In  the  early  I940's  Fortas  Joined  the 
Washington  Committee  for  Democratic  Ac- 
tion, later  listed  as  subversive  by  Atty,  Gen, 
Tom  Clark.  In  the  1930's  Fortas  was  affiliated 
with  the  National  Lawyers  Guild,  sub- 
sequently found  subversive  by  Congress. 

"He  was  also  a  supporter  of  the  Southern 
Conference  for  Human  Welfare  In  1947,  three 
years  after  It  was  listed  as  a  Red  front  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties; a  Senate  subcommittee  found  It  a 
Marxist  operation  'serving  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  subservient  Communist  party  In  the 
United  States.'  " 

The  Senate  Internal  Security  Sub-Com- 
mittee, after  an  exhaustive  investigation  and 
hearings  entitled  "Strategy  and  Tactics  of 
World  Communism."  found  that  a  book 
called  "False  Witness"  Is  a  "confection  of 
falsehoods  which  was  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  Nathan  Witt  nnd  Albert  E. 
Kahn.  each  of  whom  invoked  the  fifth 
amendment  in  refusing  to  testify  regarding 
his  Communist  Party  membership."  (Page 
88)  "Its  immediate  goal  was  to  secure  new 
trials  in  the  cases  of  Communist  leaders  who 
had  been  convicted.  Its  broader  and  long- 
range  goals  were  to  discredit  Government 
witnesses,  the  Department  of  Justice,  the 
courts,  the  F^I.  and  congressional  Investi- 
gating committees,  and  thus  to  immobilize 
the  prosecution  and  investigation  of  the 
Communist  conspiracy."'  (Pages  88-89)  Al- 
bert E.  Kahn,  testifying  on  March  8.  1955, 
stated  that  he  sent  copies  of  this  book,  "False 
Witness,"  supposedly  written  by  Harvey 
Matusow,  to  Abe  Portas's  law  firm,  the  York 
iPa.)  Gazette,  Drew  Pearson.  "The  Nation." 
and  others.  . 

Abe  Fortas  was  one  of  the  seven  men  se- 
lected in  1962  for  the  President's  Committee 
on  Equal  Opportunities  in  the  Armed  Forces. 
This  is  the  committee  which  wrote  the  Civil 
Rights  "Gesell  Report." 

This  report  recommended  that  more  Ne- 
groes should  be  recruited  into  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces,  more  Negroes  should  be  placed  on 
Promotion  Boards,  Negro  soldiers  should  be 
prohibited  from  gravitating  to  one  military 
base  service  club  and  white  soldiers  to  an- 
other: more  Negro  hostesses  should  be  hired 
for  service  clubs,  more  Negro  girls  should  be 
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secured  for  dances,  unlntegrmted  business 
establlshmenu  should  be  placed  off  limits  to 
all  military  personnel,  homes  should  be 
leased  in  the  name  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  Negroes  moved  Into  them.  Segre- 
gated busses  should  be  boycotted.  ROTC 
Units  in  segregated  schools  should  be  can- 
celled, local  civic  clubs  should  not  be  Joined 
If  they  do  not  admit  Negroes,  special  ofllcers 
with  bl-raclal  staffs  should  be  appointed  on 
every  military  base  to  handle  all  complainu 
of  Negro  servicemen,  base  commanders  should 
appoint  Joint  Negro-white  committees  to 
break  down  local  segregation  practices  The 
base  commander  should  be  encouraged  to 
lead  the  way  to  racial  homogenlzatlon  The 
Oesell  Report  recommended  political  adviser 
liaisons  directly  between  Negro  servicemen 
and  the  Defense  Department  Negro  service- 
men who  believe  they  have  been  discrimi- 
nated against  should  report  their  complainu 
directly  to  the  visiting  personnel  from  the 
Defense  Department.  The  Gesell  Report  stipu- 
lates that  the  Identity  of  the  accuser  remain 
anonymous  and  that  the  accused  not  be 
allowed  to  confront  his  accuser  (Gesell  Re- 
port data  taken  from  "Lyndons  Legacy." 
Pages  93-94.) 

According  to  the  New  York  "Times.'  (7/ 
29  66)  Abe  Pbrtas  Is  a  friend  of  Pablo  Casals 
and  helped  Tiring  him  to  the  White  House 
during  the  Kennedy  Administration  Prom 
"Un-Amertcan  AcUvltlea  In  California  "  ( Sen- 
ate Pact  Finding  Committee  of  California) 
Tear  1948.  Page  311.  we  read.  'Among  other 
Communist  fronts  organized  for  musicians 
was  the  Musicians'  Committee  to  Aid  Spanish 
Democracy  Pablo  Casals  was  honorary 

chairman." 

Abe  Fortas  Is  a  partner  in  the  law  Hrm  of 
Arnold.  Fortas  and  Porter.  1229  Nineteenth 
St  .  N  W  .  Washington.  DC  This  Is  a  very 
substantial  law  Arm  with  a  total  of  about 
thirty  lawyers,  including  partners  and  asso- 
ciates Fortas's  personal  income,  according  to 
the  N  Y  Times."  is  in  excess  of  $150,000.00 
per  year.  Thurman  Arnold,  one  of  the  part- 
ners, was  formerly  Assistant  US.  Attorney 
General  In  the  Anti-Trust  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  as  was  John  Abt.  Paul 
A.  Porter,  the  ether  partner  in  the  law  Arm. 
was  Counsel  to  the  Administrator  of  the 
AAA.,  was  US  Representative  to  the  United 
Nations  Conciliation  Commission  for  Pales- 
tine and  held  many  Important  posts  in  the 
New  Deal. 

In  the  book.  "For  the  Skeptic.'  edited  by 
Lyle  H  Munson.  former  US.  Intelligence  offi- 
cial, beginning  on  page  109.  we  read.  "For 
some  undisclosed  reason  White's  (Harry  Dex- 
ter White)  office  arranged  gatherings  of  a 
number  of  selected,  high-ranking,  policy- 
making officials  from  various  departments  of 
the  Government.  .  .  .  With  White  as  the 
Initiator  and  activist,  such  a  gathering  could 
result  in  far-reaching  changes  in  our  Gov- 
ernment. The  gatherings  included: 
Benjamin  Cohen.  General  Counsel.  Office  of 
War  Mobilization  .  .  Lauchlln  B  Currte. 
Administrative  Assistant  to  the  President 
.  Abe  Fortas.  Under  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior .  David  NUes.  AdmlnUtratlve  As- 
sistant to  the  President  .  .  Paul  Porter, 
Associate  Director.  Office  of  Economic  Stabili- 
zation .  .  Aubrey  Williams.  Executive  Di- 
rector. National  Youth  Administration  and 
director  of  organization.  National  Farmers 
Union." 

"A  detailed  study  and  analysis  by  the  sub- 
committee staff  of  the  documents  obtained 
at  Concord  through  Attorney  General  Wy- 
man  have  revealed  striking  new  phases  in  the 
life  and  career  of  Harry  Dexter  White.  They 
also  emphasize  the  Importance  of  White's 
part  m  the  conspiracy  of  strategically  placed 
Individuals  In  government  to  subordinate  the 
Interests  of  the  United  States  to  the  Imperi- 
alistic designs  of  the  Soviet  Union,  (quoted 
from  Interlocking  Subversion  In  Govern- 
ment Departments.'  August  30,   1956)" 

Poor's  Register  shows  Abe  Fortas  as  a  Di- 
rector of  the  American  Molasses  Co..  120  Wall 


Street.  New  York,  NY.,  doing  50  to  75  mil- 
lion dollars  In  sales  per  year.  Th*  Chairman 
of  the  Board  is  shown  as  Adolf  A.  Berle,  Jr. 
(In  1939  Whlttaker  Chambers  had  supplied 
Mr.  Berle  with  information  naming  twenty- 
seven  members  of  the  American  Communist 
underground  )  Mr  Berle  Is  also  listed  as  be- 
ing a  member  of  the  20th  Century  Fund  of 
Boston  and  New  York  which  has  financed 
much  of  the  Fabian  SoclalUt  activities  In  the 
United  States. 

Other  directorships  held  by  Abe  Fortas 
are  Su-Crest  Corporation  (1946).  Federated 
Department  Stores  ( 1980) .  Carnegie  Hall  Cor- 
Ix>ratlon  (1961).  Greatamerlca  Corporation 
(1963)  and  Madison  National  Bank  (1963). 

The  scandal  regarding  Robert  O  (Bobby) 
Baker  originated  to  some  extent  through  a 
law  suit  instituted  against  Baker  by  the  Capi- 
tol Vending  Machine  Company  Representing 
Mr  Baker  was  Abe  Fortas  The  NY.  "Times" 
stated  (7  29  85 1  that  Fortas  withdrew  later 
as  counsel  "because  of  his  advisory  role  In  the 
AdnUnlstratlon."  The  NY  "Times"  also  re- 
vealed that  the  night  following  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  late  President  Kennedy.  Lyndon 
Johnson  summoned  Abe  Fortas  to  the  White 
House  and  Fortas  went  to  work  to  plan  what 
was  later  to  become  the  Warren  Commission. 
"U  S.  News  and  World  Report"  stated  on 
October  26.  1964.  "The  so-called  Bobby 
Baker  case'  is  said  to  Involve  not  only  wide- 
spread influence  peddling'  but  wild'  parties 
for  high  officials  in  a  cozy  town  house'  near 
the  US  Capitol.  In  which  pretty  girls  re- 
portedly flgured. 

"The  Senate  Rules  Committee  developed 
evidence  that  Bobby  Baker,  by  using  his 
position  as  secretary  to  the  Democratic  ma- 
jority, was  able  to  build  a  personal  fortune 
while  receiving  a  salary  of  tl9.600  a  year  " 

In  1948  in  the  fight  for  the  U  S.  Senate  seat 
with  Coke  Stevenson  In  the  Texas  Primary 
Election.  Candidate  Lyndon  Johnson  had 
been  declared  the  loser  by  a  Federal  Court 
judge  Abe  Fortas.  acting  as  attorney  for 
Candidate  Lyndon  Johnson,  took  the  case  to 
U  S.  Supreme  Court  Justice  Hugo  Black  who 
set  aside  the  lower  court  order.  Fortas  has 
been  a  close  associate  of  Johnson  for  the  past 
thirty  years  It  was  Fortas  who  arranged  the 
trust  set-up  for  the  TV  holdings  of  the  John- 
son family.  (From  NT.  '"Times"  articles) 

On  January  15.  1959.  when  Walter  Wilson 
Jenkins  was  arrested  at  10:20  p.m.  (Case  No. 
168287)  by  the  Morals  Division  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Metropolitan  Police  at  the 
YMCA.  1836  "O"  St..  N.W .  Washington. 
DC.  on  a  charge  of  disorderly  conduct  (per- 
vert), he  elected  to  forfeit  the  ball.  On  Oc- 
tober 7.  1964.  he  was  arrested  again  by  mem- 
bers of  the  same  police  unit  (Case  No.  2208) 
at  8:35  p  m  at  the  same  YMCA  on  a  charge 
of  disorderly  (Indecent  gestures).  Jenkins 
had  Just  been  at  a  cocktail  party  at  "News- 
week.'" 1750  Pennsylvania  Ave.  Hostess  of 
the  party  was  Mrs  Katherlne  Graham,  presi- 
dent of  the  Washington  "Post  "  Present  were 
many  high  U.S.  Government  officials.  Includ- 
ing Dean  Rusk.  Nicholas  deB  Katzenbach. 
William  WIrtz.  Robert  McNamara.  C  Douglas 
Dillon,  and  also  diplomats  from  the  Embassy 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Several  days  later  when  the  story  broke  In 
the  newspapers.  It  was  learned  that  Clark 
Clifford  and  Abe  Fortas  had  contacted  the 
three  Washington  newspapers  in  an  effort 
to  either  "kill  "  or  soft-pedal  the  story  Arthur 
Krock.  writing  In  the  NY.  "Times,"'  October 
17,  1964.  stated  "'Although  these  advisers. 
Abe  Fortas  and  Clark  M.  Clifford,  are  not 
members  of  the  Administration.  Mr.  John- 
son has  deputized  them  for  so  many  Impor- 
tant personal  and  political  missions  that  In 
Texas  they  would  be  described  as  wearing 
the  brand  of  LBJ."' 

While  there  Is  no  question  of  doubt  that 
Abe  Fortas  Is  a  very  compietent  and  suc- 
cessful lawyer  and  as  far  back  as  1945  was 
selected  as  one  of  America's  "outstanding 
young  men."  Information  from  a  number  of 
sources    raises   questlozis    as    to    the    advis- 


ability of  his  confirmation  as  Supreme  Court 
Justice. 

Sen.  John  J.  Williams  of  Delaware  stated, 
"It  Is  with  regret  that  I  must  announce  that 
I  am  not  able  to  support  the  President  In 
this  instance."  He  said.  "In  my  opinion  the 
President  could  have  made  a  far  wiser 
choice"  and  that  "contrary  to  the  Presi- 
dents claim  that  he  had  looked  all  over 
America  to  find  the  l)eet  qualified  man  for 
the  Job.  it  is  quite  obvious  that  he  did  not 
look  far  beyond  his  inner  circle  of  friends." 
Rep.  Durward  G.  Hall  of  Missouri  told  the 
House  of  Representatives.  ""There  Is  a  seri- 
ous question  whether  Mr.  Fortas  will  be 
able  to  exercise  independence  because  of  his 
Intimate  ties  with  the  President  and  be- 
cause he  has  been  a  participant  In  some  of 
the  more  dubious  transactions  Involving  the 
Johnson  Administration.'" 

The  NY.  "Times"  (7  29  65)  stated.  "Mr. 
Fortas"  appointment,  in  the  view  of  students 
of  the  Court,  means  that  there  probably  will 
be  no  appreciable  change  In  the  liberal  course 
charted  by  the  Court  since  1962.  when  Mr. 
Goldberg  replaced  Justice  Felix  Frankfurter. 

"It  also  keeps  alive  the  tradition  of  a 
Jewish  seat  on  the  Court." 

Many  authorities  believe  that  no  one 
should  be  appointed  a  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice without  ever  having  been  a  Judge.  A 
pending  bill.  S-980.  would  require  five  years 
Judicial  experience  as  a  qualification.  Abe 
Fortas  has  had  none. 

{From  the  New  York  Dally  News, 
June  27.  19681 
Fortas  Named  Chief  Jtstice — L.  B.  J    Nom- 
inates A  Texas  Cront  To  Pill  Abe"s  Su- 
preme Court  Seat 

Washington.  June  26. — President  Johnson 
has  nominated  Supreme  Court  Justice  Abe 
Fortas.  a  long-time  friend,  to  succeed  retir- 
ing Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren,  and  chosen 
Federal  Judge  Homer  Thornberry.  a  Texas 
protege,  to  fill  the  vacancy  created  by  For- 
tas' elevation. 

If  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  Fortas,  58. 
would  become  the  first  Jew  to  serve  as  chief 
justice  and  the  third  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  be  promoted  to  its  chief. 

Thornberry.  59.  Is  the  third  Supreme  Court 
nomination  made  by  Johnson  In  his  four 
and  a  half  years  in  the  White  House.  His 
previous  appointments  were  Fortas  and 
Thurgood  Marshall. 

Johnson  called  a  press  conference  today 
to  read  Warren's  letter  of  retirement  and 
announce  the  Fortas  and  Thornberry  ap- 
pointments. 

The  President  said  he  had  discussed  the 
nominations  with  the  Senate  Democratic 
and  Republican  leaders,  "several  members  of 
the  Senate."  and  the  leadership  of  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee.  He  said  he  believed 
the  Senate  would  approve  them. 
dirksen  doubts  nCHT 
Senate  GOP  Leader  Everett  Dirksen  told 
newsmen  he  foresaw  little  Republican  op- 
position to  the  nominations.  Dirksen  called 
Fortas  a  "very  able  lawyer""  whose  philos- 
ophy Is  "quite  sound."  He  termed  Thorn- 
berry. a  former  Congressman,  a  '"very  solid 
citizen. 

Three  Republican  senators,  however,  have 
already  gone  on  record  against  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  chief  justice  by  a  "lame  duck" 
President,  one  who  is  leaving  office.  They  were 
Robert  P.  Griffin  (Mich.).  Strom  Thurmond 
(S.C.)    and  John  Tower   (Tex.). 

NIXON  CALLS  FOR  DELAY 

Grlff.n  Bald  today  he  would  fight  the  nom- 
ination because  he  felt  "very  strongly  that 
such  appointments  should  be  made  by  the 
next  President."  He  said  he  would  be  Joined 
by  at  least  four  or  five  other  GOP  senators. 
Including  Dlrksen's  son-in-law.  Howard  H. 
Baker  (Tenn.).  and  Hiram  Pong  (Hawaii),  a 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Shortly  before  Johnson's  press  conference. 
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Richard  Nixon,  the  front-runner  for  the  Re- 
publican presidential  nomination,  told 
newsmen  he  believed  the  President  should 
ask  Warren  to  stay  on  until  after  the  elec- 
tion In  November.  Otherwise.  Nixon  said, 
there  would  be  Democratic  as  well  as  GOP 
opposition  to  the  appointment  and  the  new 
chief  Justice  would  ""go  In  under  a  cloud 
and   his  prestige  virould   be  impaired." 

Senate  Democratic  Leader  Mike  Mansfield 
(Mont.),  praising  Rjrtas  and  Thornberry. 
said  he  hoped  the  nomination  would  be 
acted  on  this  year.  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee Chairman  James  O.  Eastland  (D- 
Mlss.)  said  no  hearing  on  the  nominations 
has  been  scheduled  and  that  the  normal 
procedure  was  to  give  a  week's  notice. 

BOTH    ARE   DEMOCRATS 

Fortas  and  Thornberry  are  Democrats. 
The  retirement  of  Warren  thus  reduces  the 
Republican  members  of  the  high  court  to 
three — Justices  John  M.  Harlan.  William  J. 
Brennan  Jr.   and  Potter  Stewart. 

At  his  press  conference.  Johnson  read  to 
reporters  the  letter  from  Warren  disclosing 
his  retirement,  which  was  reported  last 
week.  The  nation's  14th  chief  justice  said 
he  wanted  to  leave,  not  for  reasons  of  health 
or  because  of  any  "'assoclatlonal  problems." 
but  "solely  because  of  age."  He  Is  77. 

The  former  California  governor  said  the 
problem  of  age  "Is  one  that  no  man  can 
combat  and,  therefore,  eventually  must  bow 
to  It."  He  noted  that  he  has  been  continu- 
ously In  public  sevloe  for  50  years. 

"I  therefore  conceive  it  my  duty  to  give 
way  to  someone  who  will  have  more  years 
ahead  of  him  to  cope  with  the  problems 
which  come  to  the  oourt."  Warren  said.  He 
added  that  he  had  enjoyed  every  day  of  his 
15  years  on  the  bench  and  was  grateful  for 
his  opportunity  for  public  service. 

In  his  reply  to  Warren,  Johnson  said  he 
would  accept  his  retirement  "effective  at 
such  time  as  a  succeesor  is  qualified." 

'"You  have  won  for  yourself  the  esteem 
of  your  fellow  citizens,"  the  President  told 
the  chief  Justice.  "You  have  served  your 
nation  with  exceptional  distinction  and  de- 
serves the  nation's  gratitude  .  .  .  Your  wis- 
dom and  strength  will  inspire  generations 
of  Americans  for  many  decades   to  come.'" 

IProm  the  Washington  (DC.)   Evening  Star, 

June  26.  1968] 
Fortas   Picked   for   Chief  Justice,   Thorn- 
berry Is  Named  to  Court 

President  Johnson  today  nominated  Asso- 
ciate Justice  Abe  Ftortas  to  succeed  Earl 
Warren  as  chief  Justice. 

Judge  Homer  Thornberry  of  TexEis  was 
nominated  as  an  associate  Justice  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  Warren's  retirement — 
which  the  White  House  hadnt  acknowledged 
until  today. 

At  an  Impromtu  news  conference  In  his 
White  House  office,  Johnson  confirmed  his 
receipt  of  Warren's  resignation  and  disclosed 
the  nomination  of  two  of  his  oldest  friends. 

Fortas.  a  long-time  Washington  lawyer  and 
very  close  adviser  to  Johnson,  was  named  to 
the  highest  court  of  the  land  in  1965. 

Thornberry.  a  former  Texas  lawyer  and  for 
14  years  a  congressman  from  Texas,  was 
named  by  Johnson  in  1963  as  a  U.S.  district 
court  Judge  from  the  western  district  of 
Texas  and  from  July  I,  1965.  has  been  serving 
on  the  5th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

Fortas'  nomination  was  vtridely  speculated 
on  ever  since  Warren's  resignation  became 
known  on  Friday. 

fight  is  possible 

There  Is  a  possibility  that  some  senators 
will  oppose  the  nomination  of  Fortas  on  the 
ground  that  Johnson  as  a  "lame  duck  presi. 
dent"  should  not  name  a  chief  Justice. 

Warren  is  77.  Fortas  Is  58. 

Johnson  read  to  newsmen  Warren's  letter 
to  him  of  June  13,  saying  he  had  decided 
to  retire  "solely  because  of  age." 


Warren  said:  "I  want  you  to  know  that 
It  is  not  because  of  reasons  of  health  or 
on  account  of  any  personal  or  assoclatlonal 
problems,  but  solely  because  of  age. 

"I  have  been  advised  that  I  am  in  as  good 
physical  condition  as  a  person  of  my  age 
has  any  right  to  expect.  My  associations  on 
the  court  have  been  cordial  and  satisfying 
In  every  respect  and  I  have  enjoyed  each 
day  of  the  15  years  I  have  been  here. 

"'must  bow" 

"The  problem  of  age,  however.  Is  one  that 
no  man  can  combat  and  that,  therefore,  must 
eventually  bow  to  it,"  Warren  said. 

Johnson  wrote  back  today,  saying: 

"You  have  won  for  yourself  the  esteem 
of  your  fellow  citizens.  You  have  served  your 
nation  with  exceptional  distinction  and  de- 
serve the  nation's  gratitude. 

"Under  your  leadership,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  once  again 
demonstrated  the  vitality  of  this  nation's 
institutions  and  their  capacity  to  meet  with 
vigor  and  strength  the  challenge  of  changing 
times.  The  covirt  has  acted  to  achieve  Justice, 
fairness  and  equality  before  the  law  for  all 
people." 

Johnson  told  reporters  he  had  discussed 
the  nominations  with  the  leadership  of  both 
the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties  in 
the  Senate,  including  James  O.  Eastland,  D- 
Mlss.,  chairman  of  the  JudicLiry  Committee 
to  which  the  nomination  will  go. 

A  number  of  senators,  mostly  Republi- 
cans, were  moving  today  to  build  up  support 
for  challenging  any  court  nominations  by 
Johnson. 

It  now  appears  that  the  GOP  leader.  Sen. 
Everett  M.  Dirksen  of  Illinois,  will  not  sup- 
port the  demand  that  Johnson  leave  to  his 
successor  any  choice  of  new  Justices. 

But  an  apparently  growing  number  of  his 
colleagues,  believing- — as  one  of  them  said — 
that  Dirksen  "is  dragging  his  feet  on  this." 
are  making  their  own  move. 

They  may  begin  circulating,  p>erhaps  later 
today,  a  paper — something  like  a  p>etltlon — 
to  get  signatures  of  other  GOP  members 
who  will  side  with  them  In  a  demand  that 
the  seat  left  vacant  by  Warren's  retirement, 
be   kept   open   until   January. 

Another  move  the  challengers  are  consider- 
ing is  a  request,  presumably  directed  to  Dirk- 
sen, for  a  meeting  of  GOP  senators  to  go  over 
the  issue  in  full. 

five  favor  fight 

At  a  closed  luncheon  meeting  yesterday, 
at  least  five  senators  spoke  up  in  favor  of  a 
fight  against  Senate  confirmation  of  any 
Johnson  appointee  to  the  tribunal,  accord- 
ing to  several  senators  who  attended. 

Among  senators  reportedly  in  this  group 
were  three  moderates— Howard  Baker  of 
Tennessee,  Hiram  Fong  of  Hawaii  and  Robert 
Griffin  of  Michigan — and  two  conservatives — 
George  Murphy  of  California  and  Paul  Fan- 
nin of  Arizona. 

Baker  is  Dlrksen's  son-in-law,  but  he  and 
the  minority  leader  have  differed  on  other 
issues. 

Among  senators  who  said  they  do  not  want 
to  make  a  flat  challenge  on  the  appointment 
Issue  were  two  liberals,  Edward  Brcwke  of 
MsLssachusetts  and  Charles  Percy  of  Illinois. 

Some  of  the  challengers  were  disturbed 
that  yesterday's  meeting  was  Interrupted 
several  times  by  roll-call  votes  on  the  Senate 
flcxjr. 

"That  Is  not  usually  done,  if  Dirksen  has 
something  important  he  wants  to  discuss,'" 
said  one  man  who  had  been  at  the  meeting. 

Dirksen  himself  would  tell  newsmen  only 
that  his  GOP  ranks  were  "divided"  and  that 
at  this  point  the  issue  was  not  being  treated 
as  a  "matter  of  minority  policy." 

hint    he's    AGAINST    FEtTD 

While  refusing  to  say  outright  what  his 
own  view  Is,  the  GOP  chief  made  a  series  of 
roundabout     comments     which — in     sum — 


seemed  to  hint  strongly  that  he  is  against  a 
feud  with  Johnson  on  the  matter. 

He  said  he  had  talked  about  Warren's  re- 
tirement with  Johnson. 

The  minority  leader  told  reporters  that 
GOP  senators  "may  have  to  Just  discuss  It 
further." 

But  those  who  want  to  make  a  fight  were 
worried  that  next  Tuesday — the  next  regular 
day  for  a  Senate  GOP  meeting — might  be  too 
late. 

Sen.  Griffin  put  it  this  way:  "If  we're  not 
going  to  take  a  stand  right  uway,  the  issue 
can  be  lost.  As  soon  as  the  President  makes 
an  appointment,  then  we  wriU  be  talking 
about  a  person  rather  than  a  principle." 

Griffin  and  some  of  those  on  his  side  in- 
sist that  they  are  not  making  Ju-st  a  partisan 
political  fight.  They  do  not  dispute  that  the 
President  has  the  power,  under  the  Consti- 
tution, to  replace  Warren  when  his  retire- 
ment becomes  official. 

But  they  are  talking  about  the  ""desir- 
ability" of  this. 

favors  DELAY 

As  Baker  put  his  position  yesterday:  "As 
sensitive  as  the  Supreme  Court  has  become 
in  American  life,  a  change  in  the  government 
offers  a  unique  opportunity.  The  appoint- 
ment of  the  chief  Justice  really  ought  to  be  a 
prerogative  of  the  new  admini.stratton."" 

Baker  contended  that  he  and  others  were 
not  trying  to  hold  up  the  appointment  just 
bec.iuse  they  believe  Richard  M.  Nixon  will 
be  the  next  president,  and  the  appointment 
should  be  his  to  make. 

The  Tennessean  said  some  polls  show  now 
that  Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey  will 
win  over  Nixon  In  November.  "That  Is  not 
the  issue."  Baker  said. 

Others  said  they  had  no  doubt  the  Presi- 
dent has  the  power  to  make  the  appoint- 
ment. But  one  GOP  senator  added:  "Btit 
the  Senate  also  has  the  power  to  confirm. 
The  question  is  whether  it  is  wise  policy  for 
the  Senate  to  confirm  a  new  rhief  justice 
when  the  people  are  in  the  midst  of  choosing 
a  new  government." 

dirksen's  views 

The  power  argument  and  the  role  of  his- 
toric precedent  were  cited  by  Sen.  Dirksen 
in  his  discussion  of  the  issue  with  newsmen. 
The  minority  leader  made  the.se  points: 

He  referred  to  a  Senate  vote  in  1960  which 
touched  on  presidential  power  to  fill  the 
court  in  the  final  months  of  an  administra- 
tion. That  vote  might  be  embarrassing  to 
GOP  senators  this  year,  since  all  33  Repub- 
licans in  the  Senate  at  that  time  favored 
letting  the  president  fill  court  vacancies  late 
in  his  term. 

Dirksen  cited  what  he  considered  some- 
thing of  a  "precedent"  in  which  Sen.  Robert 
Taft  of  Ohio,  when  Republican  leader,  de- 
fended GOP  support  for  the  controversial 
Dean  Acheson  for  Democratic  secretary  of 
state. 

Illinolsan  turned  aside,  as  not  a  prece- 
dent, the  Senate  refusal — under  Democratic 
control— to  confirm  Lewis  Strauss  as  Repub- 
lican secretary  of  commerce.  Dirksen's  com- 
ment on  this  suggested  that  mere  "personal 
feuds"  did  not  count  on  the  question  of 
Senate  "intrusions"  on  presidential  appoint- 
ment jjower. 

The  GOP  leader  also  discussed  recent  Sen- 
ate investigations  Into  the  general  question 
of  whether  one  branch  of  government  was 
"intruding"  on  another's  prerogatives.  In 
the  context  of  the  court  discussion,  this  Im- 
plied that  out-and-out  Senate  resistance  to 
a  Johnson  appointee  might  be  Just  such  an 
intrusion. 

NO    POLmCAl,    REQITIREMENT 

[He  told)  reporters  that  there  is  no  re- 
quirement In  the  law  that  Supreme  Court 
Justices  be  of  any  particular  political  affili- 
ation. He  contra.'sted  this  with  the  partisan 
division  required  on  federal  regulatory 
agencies. 
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And.  Anally,  tlie  minority  chief  said  there 
was  no  question  of  the  President's  power  to 
make  the  appointment. 

He  summed  up  his  views  by  asking  this 
question,  which  he  did  not  directly  answer. 

"If  It  Is  admitted  that  the  President  has 
a  clear  constitutional  power,  wouldn't  it  be 
regarded  as  a  bit  of  an  intrusion — In  tne  ab- 
sence of  anything  derogatory  about  an  ap- 
pointee— to  take  a  political  viewpoint  and 
say  it  shouldn't  be  done?" 

I  From  the  New  York  Dftlly  News. 
June  27.  1968 1 
Court  Kept  in  Line  for  Great  Societt 
(  By  Jerry  Greene » 

Washington,  June  26  — President  Johnson 
defiantly  Ignored  protests  against  lame  duck 
action  today  to  name  Justice  Abe  Portas 
chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  and  guar- 
antee that  the  Great  Society  will  be  free  of 
Judicial  curtailment  for  the  next  decade,  or 
more 

Portas.  a  pragmatic  liberal  and  an  activist. 
Is  a  man  not  only  friendly  to  the  Great 
Society  concepts.  He.  as  a  Johnson  con- 
sultant .tnd  adviser,  is  one  of  the  principal 
architects 

The  c^Qlce  of  Judge  Homer  Thornberry  to 
fill  the  ^rtas  vacancy  will  be  an  assist. 
Thornberry.  for  years  a  very  ordinary  Texas 
politician  and  an  old  pal  of  LfiJ.  has  yet  to 
make  his  mark  In  Judicial  circles  but  he  baa 
been  a  lifelong  liberal. 

Both  appointments,  undoubtedly.  wlU  be 
approved  by  the  Senate  despite  vigorous  ob- 
jections from  some  Republicans  The  promo- 
tion of  Portas  was  not  unexpected. 

LONG   A    behind-the-scenes   rORCE 

The  twin  nominations  will  give  the  Su- 
preme Court  a  lopsided  liberal  appearance. 
Only  Justices  Potter  Stewart  and  John  Har- 
lan are  generally  regarded  as  conservative. 
They  got  more  than  an  occasional  touch  of 
support  from  Justice  Byron  White  and  Jus- 
tice Hugo  Black,  but  the  new  lineup  couldn't 
ordinarily  t>e  counted  as  less  than  6-3  for  the 
liberal  views. 

Where  Chief  Justice  Warren  has  appeared 
blunt  and  forceful.  Portas  will  seem  suave 
and  mild  of  manner  But  he  Is  a  very  tough- 
minded  lawyer.  He  is  a  perfectionist  and  a 
legal  craftsman  He  is  persuasive  and  can  be 
expected  to  swing  heavy  weight  in  Influenc- 
ing decisions. 

The  Portas  appointment  Is  full  notice  that 
the  Supreme  Court  will  not  deviate  from  the 
course  pursued  under  Warren  aa  an  instru- 
ment for  making  law  and  policy,  not  merely 
for  the  Interpretation  of  actions  taken  by 
Congress  Portas  has  behind  him  a  lifetime 
as  an  activist  His  labors  In  government  have 
been  largely  advisory  But  behind  scenes  they 
have  been  forceful  and  effective.  He  won't 
stop  now. 

sympathy  WtTH  BIO  BUSINESS  AS  WELL 

Portas  was  a  young  lawyer  at  the  Interior 
Department  when  he  met  the  then  Rep. 
Lyndon  Johnson  to  begin  a  personal  and 
political  friendship  .tnd  alliance  closer  than 
is  commonly  understood.  Portas.  the  quiet 
one.  complemented  Johnson's  brassy,  talka- 
tive personality,  soon  the  two  found  total 
agreement  In  the  alms  and  objectives  of 
FDR's  New  Deal. 

It  was  Portas  who  won  a  Supreme  Court 
ruling  for  Johnson  in  1948  to  have  him  des- 
ignated as  the  Democratic  nominee  for  sena- 
tor from  Texas  with  that  victory  by  87  votes 
out  of  988.295  cast  in  the  primary. 

It  was  Portas.  going  great  as  a  high-priced 
lawyer  In  private  practice  during  the  1950e. 
who  with  James  Rowe  and  Clark  Clifford 
formed  a  team  of  advisers  to  help  Johnson's 
rise  to  prominence  in  the  Senate.  Rowe  Is 
now  helping  Vice  President  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey rim  his  White  House  campaign.  Clif- 
ford is  defense  secretarv 

Portas,  Clifford  and  Rowe  were  always  close 


at  hand,  watching  and  helping  the  wheels 
turn.  There  are  few  who  know  the  operations 
of  government  and  politics  better.  And  none 
have  had  more  influence  with  the  President 
since  1963. 

Yet  with  their  liberal  leanings,  the  three 
lawyers  developed  an  understanding  for  and 
a  sympathy  with  big  buslners.  Their  clients 
were  the  nation's  leading  corporations.  A 
year  after  he  had  been  appointed  to  the 
court.  Portas  broke  with  the  Warren  majority 
to  register  a  strong  dissent  in  an  antitrust 
case. 

Portas  has  taken  the  position  consistently 
that  bigness  in  business  is  not  necessarily 
bad.  In  his  brief  period  on  the  court  he  has 
been  increasingly  involved  in  antitrust  cases. 

But  apart  from  the  feeling  for  business. 
Oii  expressed  In  one  opinion  that  "some  mer- 
gers are  distinctly  t>eneflclal  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  competitive  economy."  Portas  has 
remained  Arm  In  his  Great  Society  liberalism 

Portas  has  taken  particular  Interest  in  civil 
rights  litigation.  He  recently  wrote  the  ma- 
jority opinion  in  two  New  York  cases  which 
held  that  a  policeman  and  15  sanitation  em- 
ployes were  Illegally  flred  because  they  took 
refuge  m  the  Plfth  Amendment  while  under 
investigation. 

DISSENTED   FROM    INTOXICATION   RULING 

A  week  later.  Portas  wrote  a  long  dissent 
where  the  majority  ruled  that  a  person  can 
be  Jailed  for  public  intoxication.  The  court 
left  the  way  open  for  future  consideration 
of  this  Issue,  but  Portas  was  emphatic  in 
protesting  that  there  Is  ample  medical  evi- 
dence that  chronic  alcoholism  Is  an  illness 
and  should  be  treated  as  such. 

The  chief  Justice-designate  went  along 
with  the  majority  in  favoring  punishment 
for  draft  card  burners,  and  approving  public 
aid  for  parochial  school  students.  He  voted 
for  revival  of  the  1866  law  for  open  housing. 

Underlying  all  of  the  Portas  thinking  is  a 
lifetime  of  dedication  to  the  FDR  New  Deal, 
the  Harry  Truman  Pair  Deal,  the  JFK  New 
Frontier — through  Johnson  as  vice  presi- 
dent— and  to  the  Great  Society. 

He  Is  known  to  be  very  high  on  the  protec- 
tion of  Individual  liberties,  a  factor  which 
could  be  of  substantial  Importance  when  the 
court  considers,  as  it  Inevitably  will,  tests  of 
the  new  crime  control  law.  and  whatever  gun 
control  laws  that  may  be  passed. 

Johnson  objected  to  the  provisions  of  the 
crime  bill  authorizing  wiretapping,  and  to 
sections  which  would  override  Supreme  Court 
rulings  on  the  use  of  confessions  of  crim- 
inals. Word  was  passed  from  the  White  House 
that  these  were  believed  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional. 

A  Portas-led  court  Judgment  could  be  pre- 
dicted. 

{From  the  New  York  Times.  June  27.  19681 

Liberal  Nominees  for  Supreme  Court  Posts: 

Abe  Portas 

Washington.  June  26. — Abe  Portas.  who 
was  nominated  today  to  succeed  Chief  Jus- 
tice Earl  Warren  as  the  nation's  highest  Ju- 
dicial officer,  is  very  much  like  Mr.  Warren 
in  outlook  and  almost  totally  unlike  him  in 
personality.  During  Mr.  Portas's  three  years 
on  the  Court  the  two  men  have  usually  been 
on  the  same  liberal  side  of  the  issues,  and  a 
"Portas  Court"  would  be  expected  to  be  much 
like  the  "Warren  Court"— liberal,  venture- 
some and  creative. 

But  while  Mr.  Warren  Is  .in  amiable,  grand- 
fatherly  type  whose  Idealism  seems  almost 
naive.  Mr.  Portas  is  a  tough,  sophisticated 
advocate  who  has  built  a  solid  reputation  as 
a  good  Justice  by  hard  work  and  intelligence. 
In  the  process  he  has  rubbed  a  few  Justices 
the  wrong  way. 

"Abe  Portas  has  all  the  qualities  of  a  good 
Associate  Justice— scholarship,  commitment 
and  a  feeling  for  the  times."  a  Washington 
lawyer  said.  "But  the  great  Chief  Justices 
have  also   been   healers." 


PERSUASIVE    DISSENT 

An  example  of  Justice  Portas's  Judicial 
prowess  came  a  week  ago  Mond.ay,  the  last 
day  of  the  current  Supreme  Court  term. 

He  wrote  a  persuasive  dissent  in  u  5-to-4 
decision  saying  that  to  punl^'h  chronic  alco- 
holics for  being  drunk  in  public  was  "cruel 
and  unusual"  punishment  and  therefore  un- 
constitutional under  the  Eighth  Amendment. 
Many  informed  lawyers  predicted  that  this 
minority  view  would  eventually  become  the 
law. 

Justice  Byron  R.  White,  while  agreeing 
with  the  conclusion  of  the  majority,  wrote  a 
concurring  opinion  sympathetic  to  the  Por- 
tas view,  thus  preserving  the  prospect  of 
changes  another  day. 

If  the  challenge  to  Mr.  Portas  Is  to  moder- 
ate the  stern  qualities  that  brought  him  suc- 
cess as  a  lawyer  and  Associate  Justice,  and  to 
develop  a  Chief  Justice's  vital  trait,  the  abili- 
ty to  "marshal  the  Court, "  his  past  history 
would  suggest  that  this  will  be  smoothly  and 
efficiently  done. 

Mr.  Portas  was  born  on  June  19.  1910,  the 
last  of  five  children  of  a  Jewish  cabinet- 
maker who  had  immigrated  to  Memphis  early 
in  this  century.  By  the  time  he  was  13 
years  old  he  had  begun  earning  money  by 
playing  the  violin  at  social  events. 

new    deal    POSTS 

After  being  graduated  from  Southwestern 
College  In  Memphis  and  the  Yale  Law  School, 
he  taught  briefly  at  Yale  and  then  entered 
the  hurly-burly  of  the  early  New  Deal.  He 
served  In  about  a  dozen  administrative  posi- 
tions, relished  the  bureaucratic  infighting 
between  the  new  agencies,  and  at  the  age  of 
32  became  Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  Harold  L.  Ickes. 

In  the  late  nlneteen-thlrtles  Mr.  Portas 
met  Representative  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  of 
Texas  and  impressed  him  as  a  valuable  coun- 
selor. Mr.  Portas  has  since  tended  to  be  at 
Mr.  Johnson's  side  when  Important  events 
required  a  trusted  friend  and  confidant. 

One  of  these  occasions  in  1948.  proved  to 
be  a  turning  point  in  Mr.  Johnson's  career. 
Mr.  Johnson  had  come  out  87  votes  ahead  in 
the  Democratic  Senatorial  primary,  but  his 
opix>nent  had  won  a  court  order  to  keep  Mr. 
Johnson's  name  off  the  ballot  for  the  general 
election 

Mr.  Portas  took  the  matter  to  Justice  Hugo 
L.  Black  and  obtained  a  reversal  of  the  order. 
Mr.  Johnson  won  the  election,  and  Mr. 
Portas,  the  lifelong  appkreclatlon  of  a  future 
President. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  continued  to  call  upon 
Mr.  Portas,  for  advice,  legal  and  otherwise. 

On  the  bench,  Mr.  Portas  Invariably  seems 
well-prepared,  and  he  has  a  knack  for  ask- 
ing the  questions  that  reveal  the  pivotal 
Issues  In  a  case.  He  is  said  to  be  persuasive  in 
presenting  his  views  when  the  Justices  dis- 
cuss cases  in  private  before  voting. 

His  most  Important  opinions  have  been  in 
the  area  of  Juvenile  law,  where  he  has  In- 
sisted that  youngsters  be  given  many  of 
the  constitutional  protections  that  adults 
must  be  granted  in  court. 

Mrs.  Portas  Is  a  leading  tax  lawyer  and  re- 
mains a  member  of  his  former  Washington 
law  Arm,  Arnold  &  Porter.  She  practices 
under  her  maiden  name.  Carolyn  Agger. 
There  are  no  children. 

An  amusing  after-dinner  speaker  who  often 
pokes  gentle  fun  at  himself  as  well  as  at 
Jurists  and  the  legal  profession  In  general. 
Mr.  Portas  acknowledges  occasional  ver- 
bosity. 

"My  problem."  he  says,  describing  some 
of  h'.s  lengthy  opinions,  "is  that  I  like  to 
begin  each  opinion  with  the  Invention  of 
money." 

WILLIAM    HOMER  THORNBERRY 

Not  long  ago.  Federal  Judge  William 
Homer  Thornberry,  looking  back  on  his  ex- 
perience In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
said  that  his  most  agonizing  moments  were 
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in  voting  against  bills  that  his  friends  had 
asked  him  to  support  and  backing  measures 
that  his  friends  hafl  opposed.  "Plnally."'  he 
said,  ""you  make  up  your  mind  and  do  what 
you  think  is  right  as  well  as  what  is  right  for 
your  constituents." 

Tlie  59-year-old  member  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Plfth  Circuit, 
who  was  nominated  yesterday  by  President 
Johnson  to  the  Supreme  Court,  has  long  in- 
dicated his  Independence  and  his  beliefs 

His  decisions  as  a  district  Judge,  to  which 
he  was  named  in  1963  by  President  Kennedy, 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Appeals  Court,  a 
Johnson  appointment  In  1965.  have  stressed 
his  liberalism  on  civil  rights,  desegregation 
and  freedom  of  speech. 

Blunt-spoken  adi^ocate 

A  friend  in  Justin.  Tex.,  where  Judge 
Thornberry  lives,  who  has  known  this  stocky, 
gray-haired  legislator  and  Jurist  for  years, 
describes  him  as  follows: 

"He  is  blunt-spoken.  He  does  not  make  a 
big  fuss  about  what  he  believes,  but  he 
makes  pretty  clear  what  he  means." 

For  example,  more  than  20  years  ago,  a 
community  bordering  on  Austin  wanted  to 
become  part  of  the  city.  Quietly.  Mr.  Thorn- 
berry. then  a  memljer  of  the  City  Council, 
learned  that  the  area  did  not  allow  Jews.  He 
said  nothing  until  the  community  applied 
for  inclusion  in  the  city. 

Then,  without  mincing  words,  he  began  a 
fight  against  the  community  unless  it 
changed  its  charter  to  allow  the  sale  of  lots 
to  Jews  His  aggressive  campaign  blocked 
•admission  of  the  community,  which  refused 
to  change  its  charter  and  is  still  not  part  of 
the  city. 

In  recent  years  Judge  Tliornberry  has 
argued  off  and  on  the  bench  for  equal  rights 
for  Negroes 

During  much  of  the  Kennedy  Administra- 
tion as  a  member  of  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee, he  was  the  only  Southerner  who 
voted  on  the  liberal  side,  often  giving  the 
President  a  one-vote  margin  until  the  com- 
mittee was  expanded. 

Childhood  influences 

Part  of  Judge  Thornberry's  ability  to  make 
up  nls  mind  quietly  and  then  adhere  to  a 
decision  despite  pressure  stems  from  his 
childhood  experiences.  He  was  born  Jan.  9, 
1909,  and  both  his  parents  were  deaf  mutes. 
He  communicated  with  them  through  sign 
language.  His  father  died  when  he  was  a  boy. 
He  worked  his  way  through  the  University 
of  Texas  and  its  law  school. 

Many  years  later,  a  publication  at  the 
University  of  Texas  said  of  its  eminent 
alumnus: 

"He  grew  up  in  a,  silent  household  with 
little  money." 

Though  like  many  Texans  In  public  life. 
Judge  Thornberry  is  a  competent  spinner  of 
tales,  he  has  the  capacity  for  understate- 
ment. Once,  when  recalling  how  he  ran  for 
the  Texas  Legislature  in  1936 — he  has  never 
lost  an  election — with  a  campaign  fund  of 
$100,  he  added: 

"Politics  didn't  co6t  as  much   then." 

Part  of  the  Judge's  success  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  his  friendship  with  President  John- 
son, who  used  to  refer  to  him  as  "my  Con- 
gressman "  Mr.  Thronberry  represented  the 
10th  Congressional  District  in  Texas,  where 
he  succeeded  Mr.  Johnson  In  1948  and  from 
which  the  President  votes. 

When  Mr.  Johnson  was  hospitalized  with 
a  heart  attack.  Mr.  Thornberry  visited  him 
and  played  dominoes  with  him,  a  favorite 
pastime  of  Mr.  Thornberry's.  He  was  sworn 
in  as  circuit  Judge  on  the  lawn  of  the  L.B.J. 
Ranch. 

Mr.  Thornberry  met  his  wife,  the  former 
Elolse  Engle,  during  World  War  II,  while  he 
was  stationed  at  Corpus  Chrlstl,  where  she 
was  a  civilian  employee.  They  have  three 
children— Molly.  David  Homer  and  Kate. 

As  excitement  swept  through  Austin  yes- 


terday.   Mrs.    Thornberry.    remarked    to    an 
acquaintance,  who  phoned  congratulations: 
"Homer's  on  his  w.iy  home.  I'm  busy  fixing 
him  a  steak  dinner  now." 

I  Prom  the   Washington    (DC.)    Dailv  News. 

June  27.  1968 1 

Block    This   Rush    Act 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  dropped  the 
other  shoe  yesterday,  with  a  thud  heard 
'round  the  world. 

He  announced  that  he  had  accepted  Earl 
Warren's  resignation  as  Supreme  Court  chief 
Justice  and  nominated  Associate  Justice  Abe 
Portas  to  succeed  Warren  and  U.S.  Circuit 
Judge  Homer  Thornberry  of  LBJ's  home  state 
of  Texas  to  succeed  Portas. 

It  is  a  political  rush  act.  In  the  end  months 
of  the  L.  B.  Johnson  presidency — an  effort  to 
prolong  "liberal"  control  of  the  high  court. 
Portas  is  to  the  left  even  of  Wnrren,  which 
makes  him  a  long  way  leftward  and  then 
some. 

There  is  a  swing  toward  conservatism  In 
the  United  States,  especially  as  regards  official 
tenderness  toward  crooks,  criminals  and 
Communists. 

Apparently  the  President  has  fallen  victim 
to  the  professional-liberal  conviction  that 
professional  liberals  always  are  in  the  right 
and  everybody  else  is  wrong,  and  any  means 
to  gain  professional-liberal  ends  are  justified. 

We  think  it  is  the  U.S.  Sen.ite's  patrloti> 
duty  to  turn  down  the  Portas  nomination  an( 
hold  the  chief  Justiceship  open  until  the 
nation  has  a  new  President.  We  hope  the 
Senate  will  on  no  account  shirk  that  duty. 

(From   the   Wa.shlngton    (DC.|    Dailv   News 

June  27.  1968| 

It  All  Began  With  the  New  Deal 

(By  Alton  Slagle) 

Abe  Port.is  descer^ded  on  Washington  in 
1932.  in  the  earliest  days  of  Franklin  R^>ose- 
vent's  New  Deal,  and  quickly  made  friends 
with  another  young  man  named  Lyndon 
Baines  Johnson,  then  youth  administrator 
for  Texas.  They  met  at  the  home  of  Arthur 
Goldschmidt.  who  later  became  deputy  di- 
rector of  technical  assistance  for  the  United 
Nations. 

Some  years  later — in  1948 — Johnson  made 
use  of  Portas'  legal  abilities.  His  Senate  vic- 
tory In  Texas  was  challenged  by  rlghtwlng 
Democrat  Coke  Stevenson,  who  h.nd  lost  to 
LBJ  in  the  all-determining  primary  by  87 
votes,  and  had  filed  suit  to  invallcjate  the 
election.  Portss  filed  countersuit  and  won. 
Prom  that  day  until  his  appointment  bv 
President  Johnson  to  the  1965  Supreme 
Court  'ncancy  left  by  Arthur  Goldberg,  he 
remained  John.son's  personal  attorney. 

NATIVE    OF    MEMPHIS 

Fort.HS  was  born  in  Memphis.  Tenn..  in 
1910.  the  fifth  child  of  a  Jewish  cabinet- 
maker. 

Portas  worked  his  way  through  high  school 
and  college — Southwestern  College  and  the 
Yale  Law  School — by  playing  violin  in  a 
dance  band.  Music  still  is  one  of  his  passions. 
He  has  listed  among  his  friends  cellist  Pablo 
Casals,  violinist  Isaac  Stern  and  pianist  Van 
Cllburn. 

Fortas  taught  at  Yale  Law  School  from 
1933  to  1937  commuting  to  Washington  to 
work  for  various  New  Deal  agencies.  He  was 
named  undersecretary  of  the  interior  in  1942 
when  he  was  32,  serving  until  1946.  then 
formed  a  Washington  law  firm.  Arnold.  Por- 
tas and  Porter.  He  became  one  of  the  na- 
tion's most  brilliant  appeals  lawyers. 

In  his  firm  was  a  cigar-smoking  woman 
lawyer  an  authority  on  tax  law,  who  shared 
another  tie  with  him:  marriage.  Fortas  and 
the  former  Carolyn  Eugenia  Agger  were  mar- 
ried on  July  1,  1935.  They  rode  to  work  to- 
gether in  a  Rolls  Royce.  They  have  no 
children. 

While  serving  as  attorney  for  Johnson  be- 


fore his  Supreme  Court  appointment.  Portas 
also  had  dealings  with  Johnson  aides. 

the    JENKINS     CASE 

At  one  time.  Portas'  firm  was  retained  by 
former  Senate  Democratic  Secretory  Robert 
G.  (Bobby)  Baker,  who  was  Involved  in  a 
$300,000  vending  machine  contract  suit  that 
touched  off  a  scandal.  Portas  withdrew  when 
it  appeared  his  services  to  Baker  might  em- 
barrass Johnson.  He  called  it  "a  confilct  of 
interest  due  to  certain  assignments  I  have 
undertaken   for   the  new  administration." 

Trouble  Involving  another  Johnson  aide. 
Walter  Jenkins,  propelled  Portas  into  one  of 
his  most  embarrassing  moments.  Hours  be- 
fore Johnson  heard  of  Jenkins'  arrest  on  a 
morals  charge  in  1964.  Fortas  had  been  sum- 
moned by  Jenkins,  who  told  him:  "Abe.  I've 
got  to  see  you.  I'm  in  terrible  trouble." 

Portas  tried  to  get  the  story  squelched  in 
Washington  newspapers.  He  was  successful 
with  two  of  them,  then  a  wire  service  broke 
the  news.  Fortas  obtained  Jenkins'  resigna- 
tion. 

The  lawyer  was  always  frank  about  the 
roles  he  played  for  the  President  He  made 
no  boasts,  but  neither  did  he  pretend  that 
he  and  John.son  were  Just  casual  acquaint- 
ances. 

APPROVAL     WAS     QUICK 

When  Goldberg  resigned  from  the  .Supreme 
Court  to  succeed  the  late  Adlai  Steven.son  at 
the  United  Nations.  Johnson  quickly  nomi- 
nated Fortas  to  replace  him.  and  the  Senate 
was  quick  to  agree. 

On  the  high  bench  Fortas  esUiblished  him- 
self as  a  liberal  and  a  champion  of  civil  and 
individual  liberties,  a  believer  in  psychia- 
try and  the  law.  a  believer  in  aid  for  op- 
pressed nations  and  a  believer  in  opening 
doors  for  the  underdog. 

He  voted  most  like  Chief  Justice  Earl 
Warren  and  other  liberals-  Justices  William 
J.  Brennan.  Jr  ,  William  O.  Douglas.  Hugo 
Black. 

In  one  recent  decision,  however,  he  dis- 
agreed with  Warren,  dissenting  vigorously 
in  a  6-3  decision  upholding  the  constitution- 
ality of  New  York's  1965  law  requiring  school 
systems  to  lend  textbooks  to  pupils  of  pa- 
rochial schools. 

Fortas  was  the  winning,  and  liberal,  side 
when  the  court  upheld  the  1965  federal  vot- 
ing rights  law,  killed  off  payment  of  a  poll 
tax  as  a  condition  to  voting  in  state  and  lo- 
cal elections,  and  held  unconstitutional  a 
requirement  that  members  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  register  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

On  several  occasions.  Fortas"  vote  has  been 
decisive  in  producing  lilseral  decisions. 

FOR  SUSPECT'S  RIGHTS 

He  was  with  the  majority  when  the  court 
voted  5-4  to  rule  out  all  incriminating  state- 
ments made  in  court  by  a  suspect  whose  con- 
stitutional rights  In  regard  to  possible  self- 
incrimination  were  not  safeguarded  by 
police. 

Before  his  court  appointment.  Fortas  set 
up  the  design  of  the  Warren  Commission, 
which  investigated  the  assassination  of  John 
F.  Kennedy,  and  before  that,  he  had  served 
as  liaison  between  Johnson  and  the  Kennedy 
family  at  the  time  of  the  President's  fu- 
neral. 

While  not  the  first  Jew  to  serve  on  the 
high  court,  he  is  the  first  to  be  appointed 
chief  justice. 

[From  Americans  for  Constitutional  Action) 
Washington,  D.C,  June  26. — Americans 
for  Constitutional  Action  (ACA)  announced 
today,  in  response  to  inquiries  from  the  Press, 
that  the  new  nominee  for  Associate  Justice 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  Homer 
Thornberry,  received  a  5  percent  rating  for 
his  final  two  years  in  Congress,  1961-1962, 
as  a  Representative  from  Texas. 

ACA,   national   non-pwrtlsan,   political   ac- 
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tion  organization,  headquartered  in  Waah- 
Ington,  added  that  Mr.  Thornberrj-  received  a 
16  percent  cumulative  ACA  rating  for  the 
years  1957-02.  The  ratings  are  based  on  the 
voting  records  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
on  major  national  and  International  Isaues. 
The  5  percent  1961  «2  rating  and  the  16 
percent  cumulating  1957-63  rating  classify 
Mr.  Thomberry.  according  to  ACA.  as  an  "ex- 
treme Left-wing  Liberal." 

(Prom  the  Washington  (DC.i   Evening  Star. 

June  37.  19681 

High  CotJ«T  Cynically  MANiPt7LAm> 

( By  David  Lawrence  i 

Once  again  the  membership  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  been  cynically 
nuKle  an  instrument  of  personal  and  political 
manipulation.  The  audacity  of  presidents  In 
giving  Judicial  appotntmenu  to  political 
cronies  was  pointed  out  by  this  correspond- 
ent in  what  he  wrote  at  the  time  when  the 
two  men  now  being  named  to  nil  vacancies 
on  the  nation's  highest  court — Abe  Fortas 
and  Homer  Thornberry — were  first  nominated 
to  serve  on  the  federal  bench. 

Back  In  July  1963.  President  Kennedy  an- 
nounced that  he  was  naming  to  the  federal 
district  court  Rep  Thornberry.  a  Texas 
Democrat  and  for  many  years  a  political  ally 
of  LyndOn  Johnson,  then  vice  president.  On 
July  11.  1963.  this  correspondent  wrote: 

"It  Is  reported  on  Capitol  Hill  that  the 
administration  plans  to  defer  action  In  the 
Senate  on  the  Thornberry  nomination  until 
some  time  toward  the  end  of  the  present 
session  In  order  to  assure  his  vote  for  admin- 
istration policies  in  the  closely  divided  Rules 
Committee  of  the  House  while  Important 
legislation  Is  being  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee in  the  next  few  months. 

"But  why  should  Rep.  Thornberry  be  re- 
warded with  a  federal  judgeship?  He  has 
never  served  on  the  bench  In  any  court.  Why 
should  the  president  of  the  United  States 
give  anyone  a  lifetime  post  in  the  Judicial 
system  on  the  basis  of  favors  done  of  a  politi- 
cal nature?  How  can  there  be  confidence  In 
the  federal  judiciary  if  Judgeships  become  a 
matter  of  political  patronage''  Were  there  no 
lawyers  or  state  Judges  in  West  Texas  better 
qualified  for  the  judgeship  in  question^  .  .  . 

"Does  the  system  of  using  Judgeships  as  a 
reward  for  past  political  favors  mean  that 
Judges  already  on  the  bench  can  expect  pro- 
motions to  tne  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals only  If  they  play  ball'  with  the  ad- 
ministration In  power?" 

President  Johnson  in  1965  advanced 
Thornberry  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  and  now 
has  named  him  an  associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 

Also,  when  Arthur  Goldberg  was  persuaded 
to  leave  the  high  court  to  become  US.  am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations.  President 
Johnson  promptly  appointed  his  long-time 
personal  adviser.  Abe  Fortas.  as  associate 
justice  This  correspondent  wrote  then,  on 
July  25.  1965: 

"Small  wonder  that  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  Stales  has  steadily  (alien  into 
disrepute  In  recent  years  as  it  has  developed 
Into  an  oligarchy  of  politically  rather  than 
Judicially  minded  individuals.  Now  President 
Johnson  has  selected  Abe  Fortas — his  per- 
sonal friend  of  long  standing  who  has  never 
had  a  day's  experience  on  the  bench — to  be 
one  of  the  nine  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  This  is  in  line  with  the 
unfortunate  trend  of  the  past  several  years. 

"Other  presidents  besides  Johnson.  Repub- 
lican as  well  as  Democratic,  have  appointed 
to  the  Supreme  Court  political  associates  or 
partisan  supporters  with  a  controversial 
background.    .    .    . 

"It  la  surprising  that  spokesmen  for  the 
bar  associations,  who  often  stress  the  need 
for  a  'rule  of  law.'  are  willing  to  sit  by  with- 
out protest  as  political  rather  than  Judicial 
training  becomes  the  major  qualification  for 


appointment  to  the  highest  court  of  the 
land." 

What  redrew  do  the  American  people  have 
when  there  Is  such  blatant  politics  In  ap- 
pointments to  the  nation's  highest  court? 
The  voters  cannot  express  themselves  on 
this  Issue  directly  at  the  polls,  but  they  can 
hold  responsible  the  members  of  the  Senate 
who  may  soon  vote  to  confirm  the  appolnt- 
menu.  One  third  of  the  senators  will  be  seek- 
ing reelection  in  November,  and  the  people 
will  have  a  chance  to  reject  those  candidates 
who  go  along  with  the  ''packing"  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  with  lifetime  appolntmenu  of 
political  cronies  by  a  "lame-duck"  president. 

Other  senators  of  both  parties  who  will 
be  voting  on  whether  or  not  to  confirm  and 
who  happen  not  to  Ije  up  for  re-election 
this  year  will  hardly  be  indifferent,  moreover, 
to  the  way  public  opinion  reacts  to  this 
strange  episode.  For  when  a  president  with 
Just  a  few  months  left  In  office  undertakes 
to  deprive  the  next  president  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  appoint  a  chief  justice  of  the 
United  States — a  position  vitally  aHectlng 
the  operation  of  the  American  Constitutional 
system— it  is  hardly  likely  that  the  American 
people  will  approve  what  appears  to  them 
to  be  a  case  of  political  manipulation  There 
may  even  t>e  a  filibuster  in  the  Senate  to 
prevent  action  until  the  convening  of  the 
newly  elected  Congress  in  January. 

I  From  the  New  York  Times,  June  27.  1968| 
Warhkn-Johnson  Letters 
Washington.  June  26.— Following  are  the 
texts  of  a  letter  of  retirement  and  a  letter  of 
explanation  sent  Jun>  13  by  Chief  Justice 
Earl  Warren  to  President  Johnson  and  the 
text  of  the  President's. 

CHIEF    Jt'STICE'S    LSTTCaS 

My  Dear  Mr.  President:  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  28  U  S.C .  Section  371(B).  I 
hereby  advise  you  of  my  Intention  to  retire 
as  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  effec- 
tive at  your  pleasure. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Earl  Warrxn. 

My  Dear  Mr.  President:  In  connection 
with  my  retirement  letter  of  today,  I  desire 
to  state  my  reason  for  doing  so  at  this  time. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  It  Is  not  because 
of  reasons  of  health  or  on  account  of  any 
personal  or  associatlonal  problems,  but  solely 
because  of  age.  I  have  been  advised  that  I 
am  In  as  good  physical  condition  as  a  person 
of  my  age  has  any  right  to  expect.  My  asso- 
ciations on  the  court  have  been  cordial  and 
satisfying  in  every  respect,  and  I  have  en- 
Joyed  each  day  of  the  fifteen  years  I  have 
been  here. 

The  problem  of  age.  however,  is  one  that 
no  man  can  combat  and.  therefore,  eventually 
must  t)ow  to  it  I  have  been  continuously  in 
the  public  service  for  more  than  50  years 
When  I  entered  the  public  service.  160  mil- 
lion of  our  200  million  people  were  not  yet 
born  I.  therefore,  conceive  it  to  be  my  duty 
to  give  way  to  someone  who  will  have  more 
years  ahead  of  him  to  cope  with  the  prob- 
lems which  will  come  to  the  Court. 

I  believe  there  are  few  people  who  have 
enjoyed  8er\-lng  the  public  or  who  are  more 
grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  have  done  so 
than  I  I  take  leave  of  the  Court  with  the 
warmest  of  feelings  for  every  member  on  It 
and  for  the  Institution  which  we  have 
Jointly  served  in  the  years  I  have  been 
privileged  to  be  part  of  It. 

With  my   very  best  wishes   for  your  con- 
tinued good  health  and  happiness.  I  am 
Sincerely. 

Earl  Warren. 
the  president's  letter 

My  Dear  Mr.  Chief  Justice:  It  is  with 
the  deepest  regret  that  I  learn  of  your  desire 
to  retire,  knowing  how  much  the  nation  has 
benefited  from  your  service  as  Chief  Justice. 
However,  in  deference  to  your  wishes,  I  wlU 


seek  a  replacement  to  fill  the  vacancy  in 
the  office  of  Chief  Justice  that  will  be  occa- 
sioned when  you  depart.  With  your  agree- 
ment. I  will  accept  your  decision  to  retire 
effective  at  such  time  as  a  successor  Is 
qualified. 

You  have  won  for  yourself  the  esteem  of 
your  fellow  citizens.  You  have  ser\ed  your 
nation  with  exceptional  distinction  and  de- 
serve the  nation's  gratitude. 

Under  your  leadership,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  has  once  again  demon- 
strated the  vitality  of  this  nation's  institu- 
tions and  their  capacity  to  meet  with  vigor 
and  strength  the  challenge  of  changing  times. 
The  Court  has  acted  to  achieve  Justice,  fair- 
ness, and  equality  before  the  law  for  all 
people. 

Your  wisdom  and  strength  will  Inspire 
generations  of  Americans  for  many  decades 
to  come. 

Fortunately,  retirement  does  not  mean 
that  you  will  withdraw  from  service  to  your 
nation  and  to  the  Institutions  of  the  law. 
I  am  sure  that  you  will  continue,  although 
retired  from  active  service  as  Chief  Justice, 
to  respond  to  the  calls  which  will  be  made 
upon  you  to  furnish  continued  inspiration 
and  guidance  to  the  development  of  the  rule 
of  law  both  Internationally  and  In  our  own 
nation.  Nothing  Is  more  important  than  this 
work  which  you  undertook  so  willingly  and 
have  so  well  advanced. 
Sincerely. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Mr,  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  President  Johnson  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  his  nomination  of  Associate 
Justice  Abe  Fortas  to  be  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States  and  Judge  Homer 
Thornl)erry  to  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

These  two  appointments  by  the  Presi- 
dent continue  his  record  of  nominating 
the  best  people  for  the  most  important 
public  offices  m  the  land. 

Justice  Fortas  has  already  demon- 
strated his  high  competence  during  the 
3  years  in  which  he  has  served  on  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Judge  Thornberry  has  had  wide  ju- 
dicial experience  in  Federal  courts  as 
well  as  experience  in  the  private  practice 
of  law  and  as  a  county  attorney  in  Texas. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  with 
Homer  Thornberry  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives where  I  came  to  know  and 
admire  his  total  dedication  to  the  public 
Interest. 

The  Supreme  Court  is  one  of  the  foun- 
dation stones  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment as  set  forth  in  the  Constitution. 
The  two  nominations  by  President  John- 
son will  help  assure  the  strength  and  sta- 
bility of  that  foundation. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  President's  appointments  of 
a  new  Chief  Justice  and  a  new  Associ- 
ate Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  offer 
dramatic  justification  for  the  approval 
of  my  proposal.  House  Joint  Resolution 
1279.  for  the  election  of  all  Federal 
judges. 

The  President,  in  making  these  lame- 
duck  appointments,  has  brought  two 
questions  to  the  surface  regarding  the 
highest  court  of  justice  in  our  land.  First, 
whrt  general  political  motivations  lie  at 
the  bottom  of  this  action?  And  second, 
to  what  extent  should  any  President  go 
to  his  closest  personal  friends  for  mak- 
ing lifetime  appointments  of  this  kind? 

By  ail  rightful  coivsiderations  of  the 
public  interest  the  President  should  have 


left  these  appointments  to  his  successor. 
The  new  President  to  take  office  in  Janu- 
ary will  carry  with  him  a  mandate  of  the 
people  which,  by  any  reasonable  stand- 
ard, should  be  reflected  in  the  lifetime 
appointments  of  men  whose  Supreme 
Court  service  wiD  virtually  be  beginning 
at  the  same  time  the  new  President  en- 
ters the  White  House. 

House  Joint  Resolution  1279,  providing 
for  the  election  of  Federal  judges,  is  de- 
signed to  avert  exactly  this  kind  of  situ- 
ation. Many  Americans  will  wish  that 
President  Johnson,  instead  of  making 
these  lameduck  appointments  yesterday, 
would  have  expressed  his  support  for  the 
election  of  Federal  judges  as  a  means  of 
making  our  Government  more  respon- 
sive to  the  people  of  the  country. 

Some  would  say  that  this  would  put  the 
court  in  politics.  But  I  ask  you — what, 
other  than  politics,  could  have  been  the 
President's  motive  in  making  these  ap- 
pointments? 

What  we  need  on  the  Supreme  Court 
today  is  not  a  group  of  personal  friends  of 
the  President  or  of  anyone  else.  Rather, 
we  need  a  court  made  up  of  judges 
trained  in  the  law  and  trained  in  writing 
decisions.  We  need  a  court  made  of  men 
sensitive  to  the  constitutional  safeguards 
which  have  too  often  been  laid  by  the 
wayside  in  recent  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  heard  much  re- 
cently about  "the  establishment"  and 
about  how  young  people  and  others  of 
fresh  imagination  and  energy  bitterly 
resent  their  difficulty  in  making  an  im- 
print on  the  course  of  public  events.  We 
see  today  in  America  a  forceful  challenge 
to  the  established  ways  of  government  of 
the  past  years.  The  President's  appoint- 
ments are  a  crude  effort  to  defy  that 
challenge  and  to  perpetuate  a  system 
that  has  already  been  discredited.  I  urge 
our  colleagues  in  the  other  body  to  con- 
sider these  appointments  carefully  for 
the  good  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
there  now  anyone  so  bold  in  this  land 
who  would  step  forward  and  say  that 
the  appointment  of  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices for  life  to  the  bench  removes  that 
branch  of  government  from  politics?  If 
so,  then  yesterday's  appointment  of  Mr. 
Justice  Fortas  as  Chief  Justice  and  of 
yet  another  who  shares  Great  Society 
beliefs,  supposedly  in  its  waning  hours, 
should  once  and  for  all  put  that  illusion 
to  rest. 

And  should  there  still  be  those  who 
in  their  naivety  point  to  any  proposal 
that  the  Congress  review  these  Justices 
periodically  and  call  it  "radical  and  dan- 
gerous." then,  this  too,  serves  only  to 
confound  and  perplex  those  who  have 
seen  the  protection  of  the  "separation 
of  powers"  principle  become  non- 
existent. 

I  feel  the  urgent  necessity  to  introduce 
this  resolution  because  the  Supreme 
Court  has  established  itself  as  "a  second 
legislative  branch"  completely  frustrat- 
ing the  will  of  the  people  as  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  expressed  through  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

Never  in  the  history  of  our  democracy 
has  the  citizenry  of  this  land  confronted 
a  crisis  as  grave  as  that  which  now 
exists.  I  am  speaking  not  of  the  riots  in 
our  streets;  not  of  the  continuation  of 


what  is  already  the  longest  war  in  which 
our  Nation  has  been  involved;  not  of  the 
great  debt  incurred  by  our  Government 
which  has  placed  heavy  tax  burdens 
upon  every  citizen ;  not  of  the  regrettable 
and  incomprehensible  failure  of  our  law- 
enforcement  bodies  to  protect  lives  and 
property;  and  not  of  the  myriad  of  other 
ti'B.gedies  spread  across  the  headlines  of 
daily  newspapers  and  uttered  from  the 
lips  of  radio  and  television  newscasters. 
I  am  most  fervently  speaking  of  the  un- 
deniable and  sweeping  change  in  the 
form  of  government  which  we  have 
learned  to  hold  so  dear  and  for  which 
Americans  have  lived  and  died.  I  earn- 
estly believe  there  can  be  no  lasting 
solution  to  any  of  the  problems  we  are 
frantically  attempting  to  resolve  until  a 
more  fundamental  issue  is  decided,  that 
of  whether  the  system  of  government 
we  have  known  is  to  be  permitted  sur- 
vival. 

The  resolution  which  I  am  introducing 
is  an  essential  first  step  toward  main- 
taining that  government  which  was  con- 
ceived by  those  who  drafted  our  Con- 
stitution. Citizens  of  this  country  are  now 
living  in  a  national  welfare  state,  the 
evolution  of  which  is  largely  attributable 
to  decisions  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
Had  these  decisions  been  limited  to  an 
interpretation  of  the  law,  as  was  in- 
tended by  the  Founding  Fathers,  we 
would  not  now  be  experiencing  the  trau- 
ma of  crushed  ideals  and  shattered  free- 
doms. It  is  imperative  for  us  to  under- 
stand what  the  Supreme  Court  is  doing. 
Stated  simply,  it  is  legislating  under  the 
guise  of  interpreting  the  Constitution.  It 
has  assumed  powers  never  intended  for 
its  use  and  has  plunged  this  Nation  into 
bold  and  frightening  sociological  experi- 
ments. 

Our  Founding  Fathers  carefully  and 
purposefully  included  in  the  Constitution 
of  1787  an  intricate  system  of  checks 
and  balances.  It  was  their  purpose  to 
establish  an  effective  government  with- 
out bestowing  absolute  ix)wer  upon  any 
segment  thereof.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives was  established  and  given  the 
power  to  make  laws:  but  the  Senate  was 
given  the  power  to  reject  those  laws. 
Likewise,  the  Senate  was  created  and 
given  power  to  enact  laws ;  but  the  House 
of  Representatives  can  reject  those  laws. 
Even  when  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  concur  in  the  passage  of 
a  law,  the  Chief  Executive  has  the  power 
to  approve  or  reject  the  same;  but  if  the 
law  is  rejected  by  the  President,  his  re- 
jection can  be  overruled  by  two-thirds  of 
the  Senate  and  House.  Through  this 
"balance  of  powers"  the  will  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  could  be  expressed,  legisla- 
tion suggested,  hearings  held  at  which 
expert  testimony  could  be  obtained,  and 
a  thorough  analysis  of  the  need  for  new 
laws  could  be  arrived  at. 

A  judiciary  was  established  and  given 
the  power  to  interpret  laws;  but  the 
power  to  make  law  was  expressly  re- 
served for  the  people  through  their  rep- 
resentatives in  Congress.  Today,  we  are 
witnessing  a  usurpation  of  power  by  the 
judiciar>'.  That  which  was  most  feared 
by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  has 
come  to  pass ;  namely,  resignation  of  the 
policy  of  our  Government  into  the  hands 
of  a  few.  Decisions  are  being  handed 


down  by  the  Supreme  Court  which  are 
tantamount  to  laws;  and  the  judiciary 
has  become  an  effective  legislative  branch 
of  the  Government.  The  tragedy  of  this 
occurrence  is  the  total  and  complete  re- 
moval of  the  people  from  an  eminent  part 
of  the  lawmaking  process. 

Although  I  am  not  in  accord  with 
many  of  the  laws  of  this  land  which 
have  achieved  that  status  through  Su- 
preme Court  decisions,  it  is  not  my  in- 
tention to  discuss  the  merits  of  those 
laws.  It  is  very  definitely  my  intention  to 
depict  their  impact  upon  this  Nation  and 
the  fact  that  the  Founding  Fathers  never, 
not  in  their  wildest  dreams,  conceived  of 
the  Judiciary  having  the  ability  to  make 
such  laws. 

The  impact  upon  this  country  of  laws 
enacted  by  the  Supreme  Court  is  oft- 
times  greater  than  laws  enacted  by  the 
Congress. 

It  is  equally  true  that  many  of  the 
decisions  of  the  Court  have  been  render- 
ed with  noble  purposes  and  without  ques- 
tion there  has  been  instances  where 
many  individuals  have  benefited,  how- 
ever, the  broad  question  of  the  impact  of 
far-ranging  and  novel  experiments  by 
the  Court  upon  our  total  society  has  been 
ignored.  The  members  of  the  Court,  being 
shielded  by  life  tenure  from  the  will  of 
the  people  and,  apparently  insulated  by 
their  station  in  life  from  the  realities  of 
the  world  in  which  we  live,  have,  on  occa- 
sion, thrown  prudence  to  the  wind.  Can 
anyone  make  a  pretence  of  loyalty  to  this 
country  and  justify  a  decision  which  pro- 
tects the  employment  of  an  admitted 
Communist  in  a  factory  devoted  to  the 
production  of  armaments  for  national 
defense?  Their  release  of  admittedly 
guilty  persons  who  have  returned  to  so- 
ciety to  wreak  havoc  upron  it,  is  a  black 
mark  in  the  history  of  the  Court. 

Only  yesterday,  I  read  that  Danny 
Escobedo  was  arrested  once  again  on  a 
narcotics  charge.  You  will  remember,  the 
Escobedo  case  established  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  the  principle  that  his  inter- 
rogation by  police  without  a  lawyer  pres- 
ent was  grounds  for  reversing  a  convic- 
tion, where  by  his  own  admission,  Esco- 
bedo had  confe.ssed  to  the  crime.  And 
who  can  forget  the  case  of  Andrew  Mal- 
lory  whose  conviction  for  rape  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  was  reversed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  on  the  grounds  that  Malloi-y  was 
held  too  long  between  his  arrest  and  ar- 
raignment. In  this  case,  there  were  three 
suspects  arrested  together,  each  agreed 
to  a  lie  detector  test,  and  following  these 
tests  interrogation  by  police  brought  a 
confession  from  Andrew  Mallory  that  he 
was  the  one  who  perpetrated  the  crime. 
After  his  release,  Mallory  committed  an- 
other personal  assault  in  Philadelphia 
for  which  he  was  convicted  and  sentenced 
from  11  '2  to  23  years  imprisonment.  This 
second  victim — and  probably  others  we 
do  not  know  about — would  have  been 
spared  the  ravages  of  this  criminal  if 
justice  had  not  miscarried — if  the  courts 
had  not  seized  upon  a  dubious  techni- 
cality to  set  him  free.  Probably,  the  most 
notorious  of  these  decisions  in  the  area 
of  criminal  law  is  the  Miranda  case, 
whereby  the  Court  threw  out  a  written 
confession  bv  Ernesto  Miranda  convicted 
by  a  lower  court  of  kidnaping  and  rape. 
Because    Mr.    Miranda    was    not    fore- 
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warned,  his  signed  confession  was  held 
Invalid  and  his  conviction  overturned. 

The  far-reaching  scope  of  Supreme 
Court  decisions  in  criminal  cases  has 
usurped  the  prerogatives  of  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  various  States  and  one  would 
do  well  to  observe  with  fear  the  restraints 
which  these  decisions  have  placed  upon 
local  law-enforcement  institutions. 

In  the  name  of  protecting  individual 
rights,  the  Supreme  Court  has  made  law 
which,  if  not  checked,  will  ultimately 
cause  the  destruction  of  society.  On  its 
face,  the  results  of  these  actions  don't 
seem  too  bad.  however,  in  their  applica- 
tion, there  is  not  a  hardened  criminal  In 
the  United  States  who  does  not  take  full 
advantage  of  the  benefits  bestowed  upon 
him  by  the  Supreme  Court.  Most  respect- 
able citizens  do  not  even  know  of  the 
Intricate  web  which  the  policeman  must 
weave  if  he  is  to  comply  with  the  "laws 
of  the  Supreme  Court."  He  may.  how- 
ever, ask  any  criminal  and  receive  a  com- 
plete explanation. 

Let  uslook  more  closely  at  the  Court's 
decision  tn  Miranda.  The  case  turns 
upon  the  question  of  when  counsel  was 
appointed  for  an  accused  indigent.  The 
Court  held  that  counsel  must  be  ap- 
pointed, not  only  for  the  trial,  but  as 
soon  as  the  accused  is  charged  with  a 
crime.  This  rule  was  derived  by  virtue  of 
the  Supreme  Court's  interpretation  of 
the  meaning  of  the  sixth  amendment  of 
the  Constitution.  I  want  to  read  that 
amendment  in  its  entirety. 

It  says: 

In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused 
shall  enjoy  the  right  of  a.  speedy  and  public 
trial,  by  an  impartial  Jury  of  the  State  and 
district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been 
committed,  which  district  shall  have  been 
previously  ascertained  by  law.  and  to  be  In- 
formed of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  ac- 
cusation; to  be  confronted  with  the  wit- 
nesses against  him:  to  have  compulsory 
process  for  obtaining  witnesses  In  his  favor, 
and  to  have  the  Assistance  of  Counsel  for 
his  defense.  [sic| 

The  language  of  the  amendment  is 
plain  and  lends  no  support  whatsoever 
to  the  Courts  "interpretation."  Even  if 
one  feels  the  rules  which  have  evolved 
from  these  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  which  are  under  discussion  are 
good  rules,  he  must  admit  there  is  no 
authority  in  the  judiciary  to  make  the 
same.  If  he  then  asks  where  the  author- 
ity rests,  he  need  only  read  the  10th 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  which 
states: 

The  pKiwers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited 
by  It  to  the  states,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  so  busily 
created  laws  which  diminish  the  protec- 
tions States  have  established  for  their 
citizens  that  soon  one's  only  refuge  will 
be  to  turn  to  the  Almighty.  Yet.  even 
prayer  has  not  escaped  the  dominating 
hand  of  the  Court.  "Interpreting"  the 
first  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  the 
Supreme  Court  declared  it  unconstitu- 
tional for  children  in  the  New  York  pub- 
lic school  system  to  participate  in  a  re- 
citation of  these  words : 

Almighty  God.  we  acknowledge  our  de- 
pendence upon  Thee,  and  we  beg  Thy  bless- 
ings upon  us.  our  parents,  our  teachers,  and 
our  country. 


This  decision  of  the  Court  may  be 
found  in  the  case  of  Enoel  v.  Vitale  '370 
U.S.  421  ( 1962  •  • ;  and  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  portion  of  the  first  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  involved  in  the  case 
says  no  more  than : 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof. 

I  do  not  dispute  the  applicability  of 
the  first  amendment  to  States  by  virtue 
of  the  due  process  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment.  That  is  another  subject.  I 
do  dispute  and  shall  continue  to  dispute 
the  holding  that  the  simple  prayer  I  have 
quoted  is  an  "establishment  of  religion". 
Writing  a  dissenting  opinion.  Mr.  Justice 
Stewart  said  the  Court  had  "misapplied 
a  great  constitutional  principle."  He  said 
the  issue  involved  was  whether  "those 
pupils  who  wish  to  do  so  may  join  in  a 
brief  prayer  at  the  beginning  of  each 
school  day':  and  he  said,  further,  he 
was  unable  to  see  how  an  official  religion 
could  be  established  thereby. 

There  are  many  cases  which  have  been 
concluded  in  the  lower  Federal  Courts, 
holding  in  accord  with  Engel  against 
Vitale;  ftnd  it  may  be  safely  said  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  successfully  banned 
prayer  and  Bible  readings  from  public 
schools.  To  tiive  only  one  example  among 
many,  the  case  of  Stein  v.  Oshinsky  t224 
P.  Supp.  757  <1963):  348  P.  2d  999 
(1964) :  Cert,  denied.  382  U.S.  957  >  holds 
that  children  cannot  even  voluntarily 
say.  before  having  milk  and  cookies: 

Ood  Is  great.  God  is  Good 

And  we  thank  Him  for  our  food. 

Amen 


Or 


Thank  you  for  the  World  so  Sweet. 
Thank  you  for  the  food  we  eat. 

Thank  you  for  the  birds  that  sing. 
Thank  you  God  for  everything. 

That  same  Supreme  Court  which  de- 
cided Engle  against  Vitale  and  which 
begins  each  session  following  the  Court 
Crier's  supplication.  "God  save  the 
United  States  and  this  Honorable 
Coxxn".  refused  to  hear  the  case  of  Stein 
against  Oshinsky.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  itself  violated  the  first  amendment, 
but  not  quite  so  vaguely.  It  has  clearly 
created  law  which  prohibits  the  free 
exercise  of  religion.  Is  there  no  sanction 
against  the  judiciarj'? 

No  one  can  deny  that  many  persons 
have  benefited  from  some  of  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court.  I  would 
be  the  last  to  state  that  the  "one-man. 
one-vote"  rule,  arrived  at  by  the  Court 
in  Baker  v.  Carr  i369  U.S.  186  <1962)) 
did  not  greatly  t)enellt  the  people  of  the 
Poiu-th  Congressional  District  of  Geor- 
gia. But.  I  cannot  use  the  desirability  of 
this  action  to  defend  the  obvious  ex- 
tension of  the  Court's  jurisdiction  into 
legislative  areas  in  arriving  at  that  de- 
cision. 

I  am  not  alone  in  questioning  the 
scope  of  this  decision.  Mr.  Justice  Har- 
lan, joined  by  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter 
wrote: 

I  can  find  nothing  In  the  Equal  Protection 
Clause  or  elsewhere  In  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion which  expressly  or  Impliedly  supports 
the  view  that  state  legislatures  must  be  so 
structured  as  to  reflect  with  approximate 
equality  the  voice  to  every  voter.  Not  only 
Is  that  proposition  refuted  by  history  •   •   • 


but  It  strikes  deep  Into  the  heart  of  our 
federal  system  Its  acceptance  would  require 
us  to  turn  our  backs  on  the  regard  which 
this  Court  has  always  bhown  for  the  Judg- 
ment of  state  legislatures  and  courts  on 
matters  of  basically  local  concern. 

And.  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter,  joined 
by  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  said: 

To  find  such  a  political  conception  legally 
enforceable  In  the  broad  and  unspeclflc 
guarantee  of  equal  protection  Is  to  rewrite 
the  Constitution. 

The  case  of  Wesberry  v.  Sanders  i376 
US.  1  '1964>  I  is  the  Georgia  sequel  to 
Baker  against  Carr:  and  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  congressional  districts 
must  be  composed  of  substantially  equal 
numbers  of  people.  Again.  I  do  not  argue 
here  today  that  the  law  of  the  land  im- 
ixjsed  by  this  decision  is  necessarily  bad 
law:  but  I  heartily  agree  with  that  por- 
tion of  Mr.  Justice  Harlan's  vigorous 
dissent  which  reads: 

Today's  decision  has  portents  for  our  so- 
ciety and  the  Court  Iteelf  which  should  be 
recognized.  This  Is  not  a  case  In  which  the 
Court  vindicates  the  kind  of  Individual 
rlghU  that  are  assured  by  the  Due  Process 
Clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  •  '  • 
The  Claim  for  Judicial  relief  in  this  case 
strikes  at  one  of  the  fundamental  doctrines 
of  our  system  of  government,  the  separa- 
tion of  power.  In  upholding  that  claim  the 
Court  attempts  to  effect  reforms  In  a  field 
which  the  Constitution,  as  plainly  as  can  be. 
has  committed  exclusively  to  the  political 
process  •  •  •  this  Court,  no  less  than  all 
other  branches  of  the  Government,  is  bound 
by  the  Constitution.  The  Constitution  does 
not  confer  upon  the  Court  blanket  author- 
ity to  step  into  every  situation  where  the 
political  branch  may  be  thought  to  have 
fallen  short.  The  stability  of  this  institution 
ultimately  depends  not  only  upon  its  being 
nlert  to  keep  the  other  branches  of  govern- 
ment within  constitutional  bounds,  but 
equally  upon  recognition  of  the  limitations 
on  the  Court's  own  functions  In  the  consti- 
tutional systems. 

Certainly,  in  the  field  of  civil  rights, 
beginning  with  Brown  v.  Board  of  Edu- 
cation 1347  U.S.  483  '1954)  »,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  led  and  continues  to 
lead  the  Congress.  This  school  segrega- 
tion decision  was  much  more  than  sim- 
ply a  move  to  end  segregation  in  schools, 
it  was  the  beginning  of  a  trend — mark- 
ing the  entry  of  the  Supreme  Court  into 
areas  heavily  weighted  with  political 
overtones. 

The  importance  of  Brown  against 
Board  of  Education  is  not  whether  .seg- 
regation is  right  or  wrong.  Rather,  its 
importance  rests  in  whether  the  Court 
had  the  power  to  render  such  an  un- 
precedented decision.  Until  this  case, 
the  Court  had.  through  many  decisions, 
recognized  its  limitations.  In  numerous 
decisions,  the  Court  had  stated  there 
was  no  constitutional  prohibition  against 
legislation  providing  for  separation  of 
the  races:  and  in  the  case  of  Plcr.sy  v. 
Ferguson  <  163  U.S.  537  <  1896>  > .  the  Court 
said  that  such  legislation  was  "no  more 
than  an  official  recognition  of  prevailing 
socia.'  custom. " 

When  the  Court  decided  Brown  against 
Board  of  Education  it  rejected  all  legal 
precedent  and  donned  the  robes  of  soci- 
ety's social  conscience. 

In  the  years  since  the  Brown  case,  the 
Couit  has  moved  from  its  position  of 
creator  of  civil  rights  to  a  position  of 


taskmaster  for  the  advancement  of  so- 
cial and  economic  goals.  Tragically,  but 
understandably,  society  has  been  unable 
to  meet  the  demand  of  this  second  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  Government:  and 
the  result  has  been  the  violence  which 
is  .■^o  prevalent  in  the  streets  of  these 
United  States. 

Today  we  are  looking  back  upon  a  na- 
tion which  once  stood  for  individual 
freedom.  We  are  looking  ahead  to  an 
egalitarian  society,  the  type  of  society 
which,  history  has  proven,  will  destroy 
itself.  Much  of  tht  responsibility  for  this 
change  in  the  structure  of  the  American 
Government  rests  upon  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court. 

Until  1900.  the  War  Between  the  States 
constituted  the  major,  if  not  the  only 
real  national  emergency  in  this  country: 
and.  therefore,  the  Government  did  not 
lind  it  necessary  to  assert  broad  powers. 
Every  such  attempt  was  squelched  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  And  later  in  the 
cases  of  Hammer  v.  Dagenhart  <247  U.S. 
251  11918M.  Cmtcr  v.  Carter  Coal  Co. 
1298  U.S.  238  iI936)t,  and  Bailey  v. 
Drexel  Furniture  Co.  ( 259  U.S.  20  1 1922 )  > , 
the  Supreme  Court  correctly  held  that 
Congress  was  attempting  to  assert  con- 
trol over  local  matters  which  control  was 
leserved  to  the  States.  But.  following 
President  Franklin  Roosevelt's  appeal 
that  the  national  emergency  warranted 
different  constitutional  decisions,  the 
Court  tiegan  to  take  a  complete  about 
face:  and  now  that  it  has  turned  com- 
pletely around,  it  is  moving  posthaste 
in  the  other  direction.  It  is  incumbent 
upon  the  citizens  of  this  Nation  to  do 
something  in  the  interest  of  self-pres- 
ervation: and  I  am  suggesting  that 
which  must  be  done. 

Judicial  life  tenure  was  granted  to 
Supreme  Court  Justices  in  order  to  shield 
the  Court  from  political  pre.ssures.  The 
shield  has  been  used,  however,  to  respond 
to  political  pressures  through  legislating 
without  fear  of  reprisal.  Thus,  the  bal- 
ance of  power,  so  carefully  created  by 
the  framers  of  our  Constitution,  is  in  a 
state  of  imbalance:  and  it  must  be  re- 
stored. 

Tlie  resolution  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing proposes  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment providing  for  confirmation  of  the 
appwintment  of  Supreme  Court  Justices 
by  two-thirds  of  the  House  and  Senate. 
It  provides,  further,  that  the  House  and 
Senate  shall  reconfirm  a  number  of  the 
Justices  during  each  third  year.  This  does 
not  destroy  the  intent  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  means  by 
which  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution 
can  be  restored  and  the  powers  of  this 
Government  rebalanced.  It  is  not  re- 
quired by  reason  that  a  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  who  holds  in  his  hands 
the  power  to  destroy  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment, be  answerable  to  someone? 

Finally,  Mr.  Justice  Hugo  L.  Black,  the 
senior  member  of  the  Supreme  Com't  and 
lotig  considered  one  of  its  most  effective 
liberal  voices,  was  quoted  in  the  April  1, 
1968,  issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report. 
In  the  Carpentier  Lectures  at  Columbia 
Univei-sity  Law  School,  delivered  March 
20,  21.  and  23  of  this  year,  he  said: 

The  courts  are  given  power  to  interpret  the 
Constitution  and  laws,  which  means  to  ex- 
plain and  expound,  not  to  alter,  amend  or 


remake.  Judges  take  an  oath  to  support  the 
Constitution  as  it  is.  not  as  they  think  It 
should  be.  I  cannot  subscribe  to  the  doctrine 
that,  consistent  with  that  oath,  a  Judge  can 
arrogate  to  himself  a  power  to  "adapt  the 
Constitution  to  new  times." 

But  adherence  to  the  Constitution  as  writ- 
ten does  not  mean  we  are  controlled  by  the 
dead.  It  means  we  are  controlled  by  the  Con- 
stitution, truly  a  living  document.  For  it 
contains  within  Itself  a  lasting  recognition 
that  it  should  be  changed  to  meet  new  de- 
mands, new  conditions,  new  times. 

It  provides  the  means  to  achieve  these 
changes  through  the  amendment  process  in 
Article  V. 

Mr.  Justice  Black  has  eloquently  stated 
the  problem  which  exists  and  the  method 
of  solving  it.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take 
this  first  step  which  I  am  proposing. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  was  my  privilege  and  my  honor  to  have 
as  a  classmate,  as  a  fellow  freshman  in 
the  81st  Congress,  the  Honorable  William 
Homer  Thornberry,  whom  President 
Johnson  lias  nominated  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

E>uring  his  service  in  the  House  there 
was  not  a  Member  on  either  side  of  the 
aisle  who  did  not  hold  him  in  the  high- 
est respect.  Of  such  as  Homer  Thorn- 
berry  are  great  judges  made,  and  to  that 
appraisal  there  will  not  be  a  single  dis- 
senting voice  among  the  hundreds  of  his 
colleagues  in  his  years  of  service  in  the 
House. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  de- 
siring to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  the  appointments  of  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Portas  and  Homer  Thornberry. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUPERSONIC  TRANSPORT  DESIGN 
MUST  MEET  ACCEPTABLE  STAND- 
ARDS OF  NOISE  AND  SONIC 
BOOMS 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations  to- 
day struck  out  a  S223  million  item  for 
the  development  of  supersonic  transport 
until  such  time  as  industry  comes  up 
with  an  acceptable  design. 

The  committee  has  also  recommended 
that  the  $30  million  heretofore  advanced 
for  this  project  be  returned  to  the 
Treasury. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  committee 
for  its  wisdom  and  good  judgment.  The 
committee  has  instructed  the  appro- 
priate agencies  to  first  come  up  with  an 
acceptable  design  that  will  meet  the 
.standards  of  noise  and  supersonic  booms 
in  this  country  before  any  money  is 
spent  on  this  project. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not  at  all  disturbed 


with  the  fact  that  the  British  and  the 
French  are  now  developing  a  super.sonic 
transport  known  as  the  Concord.  That 
aircraft  will  produce  a  supersonic  boom 
of  such  gravity  that  I  am  sure  it  will  be 
barred  from  operating  over  the  United 
States  at  supersonic  speeds.  I  am  certain 
that  Congress  sooner  or  later  will  ap- 
prove legislation  which  I  have  introduced 
which  would  require  that  no  supersonic 
flight  can  be  made  over  the  continental 
United  States  which  produces  suiiersonic 
booms  of  more  than  1.5  ix)unds  of  pres- 
sure per  square  foot  at  ground  level. 

This  is  a  serious  problem.  It  is  one 
confronting  this  Nation  and  the  world, 
and  I  believe  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations today  showed  extremely  good 
judgment  in  not  funding  any  more 
money  until  the  designers  of  these  air- 
craft are  prepared  to  come  before  Con- 
gress and  to  come  before  the  people  and 
say  that  they  have  designed  an  airfoil 
and  a  powerplant  that  will  uive  us  the 
thrust  and  the  lift,  and  the  speed  that 
we  need  to  fly  at  supersonic  speeds  which 
will  not  produce  devastating  supersonic 
booms  in  their  wake. 

We  know  the  damage  that  sujjersonic 
booms  can  do.  We  had  the  example  just 
recently  at  the  Air  Force  Academy  in 
Colorado  Springs  where  a  supersonic 
flight  broke  some  300  windows  and  seri- 
ously injured  a  number  of  soldiers,  in- 
cluding one  colonel  who  had  a  piece  of 
glass  shattered  through  his  neck.  I  do 
not  know  how  he  is  doing  at  this  mo- 
ment, but  that  example  just  gives  as  a 
preview  of  things  to  come  in  this  country 
if  we  do  not  insist  upon  research  to 
counteract  this  problem  of  sonic  booms 
before  billions  of  dollars  are  spent  on 
the  development  of  a  supersonic  trans- 
port. I  do  not  believe  we  should  spend 
any  more  on  supersonic  planes  until  we 
have  one  designed  that  will  not  produce 
sonic  booms  in  exce.ss  of  tolerable  limits. 
If  the  engineers  say  they  have  not 
reached  that  state  of  science  where  they 
can  guarantee  against  sonic  booms,  then 
I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  .society  just  is  not 
ready  for  supersonic  flights.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  we  have  to  jeopardize  millions 
of  people  in  the  name  of  so-called 
progress.  The  aircraft  industry  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  our  people  and  until  they 
break  through  the  sonic  boom  problem, 
there  just  will  not  be  any  supersonic 
flights  over  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  repeat,  I  congratulate 
the  House  Committee  on  Appi-opriations 
for  its  good  judgment. 


THE  SERIOUSNESS  OF  THE  CRIME 
PROBLEM  IN   AMERICA  TODAY 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker.  All  of  us 
are  keenly  aware  of  the  seriousness  of 
the  crime  problem  in  America  today.  We 
are  confronted  with  it  on  every  hand, 
and  the  news  media  constantly  report 
evidence  that  crime  is  on  the  increase 
in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
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The  recent  stetlstlcs  released  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  are 
further  evidence  of  the  fact  that  we 
need  to  take  some  tangible  and  forceful 
action  in  order  to  deter  those  who  are 
bent  on  breaking  the  law.  It  is  abun- 
dantly obvious  that  much  of  the  increase 
in  crime  In  recent  years  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  attitude  of  the  top 
echelon  of  our  law-enforcement  authori- 
ties as  well  as  the  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States.  These 
decisions  have  given  the  criminal  en- 
couragement, protection  and  almost  a 
license  to  conunit  crime  at  will.  In  addi- 
tion, many  of  our  courts  have  a  growing 
tendency  to  release  vicious  criminals, 
to  probation  and  turn  them  loose  to  prey 
further  upon  the  Innocent. 

Something  must  be  done  by  the  Con- 
gress to  change  the  present  procedure 
and  atmosphere  if  lawlessness  and  vio- 
lence are  to  be  wiped  out  in  our  Nation. 
If  some  of  our  national  leaders  who  are 
now  crying  out  against  the  crime  wave 
would  help  the  Congress  enact  the  neces- 
sary law»  to  put  a  curb  on  the  Supreme 
Court  in  its  all-out  effort  to  protect  the 
criminal  elements  and  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  law-enforcement  officials,  we 
would  then  be  in  a  much  better  position 
to  combat  crime  throughout  the  Nation 
In  an  endeavor  to  stop  the  coddling  of 
prisoners  and  to  in  a  small  way  increase 
the  protection  to  society  as  a  whole,  sev- 
eral necessary  changes  in  the  law  must 
be  made.  Action  should  be  taken  imme- 
diately and  forthrightly. 

The  omnibus  crime  control  bill,  which 
the  Congress  recently  approved,  and 
which  has  now  been  signed  into  law.  will. 
I  believe,  provide  some  remedial  steps  in 
restoring  the  proper  perspective  in  deal- 
ing with  crime  in  America.  This  law  ac- 
tually is  only  a  first  step  toward  that 
which  is  badly  needed  in  order  to  over- 
come court  decisions  of  recent  years.  The 
omnibus  crime  control  bUl  reported  by 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  con- 
tained several  sections  which  were  later 
deleted  by  the  Senate  when  it  passed  the 
bill  I  have,  therefore,  introduced  a  bill 
which  Incorporates  these  important  sec- 
tions. It  is  my  hope  that  immediate  con- 
sideration can  be  given  to  enactment  of 
these  provisions.  The  purpose  of  my  bill 
is  to  limit  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of 
the  Federal  courts  to  review  certain  rul- 
ings in  State  criminal  cases,  and  it  pro- 
vides that  section  3502  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  deny  juris- 
diction to  Federal  couits  to  reverse  con- 
victions in  State  courts  involving  admis- 
sions and  confessions  admitted  as  volun- 
tarily given  where  the  highest  court  of 
the  State  has  affirmed  such  convictions. 
The  bill  also  contains  section  3503,  which 
would  provide  that  eye-witness  testimony 
is  admissible  in  evidence  and  limits  the 
appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
courts  in  both  Federal  and  State  cases 
admitting  this  testimony  into  evidence. 
The  language  of  the  bill  is  clear  and 
simple,  and  its  purpose  is  to  further  in- 
sure that  society  as  a  whole  will  be  ade- 
quately protected. 

The  bill  also  sets  forth  pi-ocedures  in 
obtairung  writs  of  habeas  corpus,  as 
follows: 

The  Judgment  of  a  covirt  of  a  state  upon 
a  pleA  or   verdict  of  guilty   In  a  crlmmal 
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action  »han  be  conclusive  with  respect  to  all 
quesUons  of  law  or  fact  which  were  deter- 
mined, or  which  could  have  been  determined, 
in  that  action  until  such  Judgment  Is  re- 
versed, vacated,  or  modified  by  a  court  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction  to  review  by  appeal  or  cer- 
tiorari such  Judgment:  and  neither  the  Su- 
preme Court  nor  any  inferior  court  ordained 
and  established  by  Congress  under  Article  III 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  State* 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  reverse,  vacate,  or 
modify  any  such  Judgment  of  a  state  court 
except  upon  appeal  from,  or  writ  of  certiorari 
granted  to  review,  a  determination  made  with 
respect  to  such  Judgment  upon  review  there- 
of by  the  highest  court  of  that  state  having 
Jurisdiction   to  review  such  Judgment. 

I  firmly  believe  that  legislation  of  this 
type  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  adequately 
protect  the  public  interest  against  the 
rise  in  crime  which  is  gaining  momen- 
tum all  over  America. 

Those  who  continually  assert  that  we 
need  to  go  all  out  to  protect  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  accused  regardless 
of  the  effect  on  society  as  a  whole  were 
strongly  opposed  to  the  provisions  added 
to  the  omnibus  crime  control  bill  relat- 
ing to  Federal  courts.  They  apparently 
have  no  interest  in  protecting  society  but 
only  in  the  coddling  and  pampering  of 
the  criminal  element.  These  same  people 
in  the  judiciary  and  out  have  nearly 
wrecked  crime  enforcement  in  America. 
They  have  so  shackled  our  police  and 
handcuffed  enforcement  officials  that 
justice  has  been  a  mockery  of  in  niuner- 
ous  trials  of  self-confessed  \icious  crimi- 
nals. They  will  likewise  be  opposed  to 
the  provisions  of  this  bill.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  the  time  has  come  when  we 
need  to  keep  in  mind  that  society  as  a 
whole  needs  to  be  protected  against  those 
who  willfully  and  deliberately  violate  our 
laws.  Nor  can  we  sit  back  and  let  those 
who  have  little  concern  for  our  national 
well-being  trample  down  the  great  con- 
stitutional principles  which  we  have  so 
long  and  painstakingly  established. 

The  dogooders.  leftwingers,  and  others 
who  are  constantly  bending  over  back- 
ward to  extend  rights  to  the  accused  at 
the  expense  of  society  as  a  whole  are 
never  around  to  assume  any  responsi- 
bility for  the  results  of  their  endeavors. 

The  No.  1  step  facing  us  today  is  the 
curbing  of  the  majority  of  the  members 
of  a  Supreme  Court  which  majority  has 
done  so  much  to  wreck  law  enforcement 
in  America  and  to  bring  about  violence 
and  lawlessness  on  every  hand.  We  need 
the  help  of  every  law-abiding  citizen  in 
this  effort  to  restore  peace  and  tranquil- 
ity in  America.  This  is  merely  one  step 
but  it  is  an  important  one. 


PRESENTATION  OF  AIR  FORCE 
COMMENDATION  MEDAL  TO  COL. 
CLOYCE  TIPPETT,  U.S.  AIR  FORCE. 
RETIRED 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POOL,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  19  It 
was  my  great  pleasure  to  attend  the 
presentation  of  the  Air  Force  Commen- 


dation Medal  to  Col.  Cloyce  Tippett,  US, 
Air  Force,  retired.  Colonel  Tippett  is  an 
outstanding  American  who  has  rendered 
great  service  to  his  country  and  was 
most  deserving  of  the  tribute  accorded 
him  in  this  presentation.  Remarks  de- 
tailing Colonel  Tippetts  contribution  to 
the  Air  Force  were  made  by  Brig.  Gen. 
Jammie  M.  Philpott,  U.S.  Air  Force.  I 
include  these  remarks  in  the  Record  for 
the  recognition  of  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress: 

Remarks  by  Brig  Gen.   Jammie  M.  Philpott. 
Deputy  Assistant  Chief  or  Staff.  Intelli- 
gence,  AT   THE   Presentation   of  the   Air 
Force     Commendation     Medal     to     Col 
Cloyce  Tippett.  US    Air  Force.  Retired. 
Wednesday.  June  19,  1968 
Ladles  and   gentlemen.   I   wish   to  express 
to  you  General  Wheless'  regret*  for  not  be- 
ing able  to  be  here  for  this  occasion  and  es- 
pecially   to    Colonel    Tippett    whom    he    has 
known  for  a  niunber  of  years.  General  Whe- 
less   anticipated    being   here   this   afternoon 
to   preside   at    this   ceremony,    however,    he 
has  not  been  returned  to  duty  and  he  has 
asked  me  to  represent  him. 

On  this  occasion  I  believe  It  appropriate 
to  briefly  review  some  of  the  hlghllghu  of 
Colonel  Tlppetfs  career  which  started  at 
Randolph  and  Kelly  Fields,  Texas  In  1936. 

Following  the  war.  he  was  accredited  to  all 
Central  and  South  American  countries  as  a 
representative  of  the  International  Civil  Avi- 
ation Organization.  Because  of  his  extensive 
knowledge  of  Latin  American  affairs  Colonel 
Tippett  has  served  his  active  duty  periods 
with  the  United  SUtes  Air  Force  Foreign 
Ualson  Division  from  1960  to  the  present. 

Colonel  Tlppetfs  retirement  from  the  Air 
Force  Reserves  culminates  a  long  and  active 
association  with  the  United  States  Air  Force 
which  he  has  carried  out  with  both  loyalty 
and  distinction. 

Becavise  of  this  It  Is  fitting  that  Colonel 
Tippetts  service  be  recognized  with  the 
awarding  of  the  Air  Force  Conunendatlon 
Medal. 

Colonel  Shertzer  will  you  please  read  the 
citation. 

CrrATiON  To  Accompany  the  Award  of  the 
An  Force  Commendation  Medal  to  Cloyce 
J.  Ttppctt 

Colonel  Cloyce  J.  Tippett  distinguished 
himself  by  meritorious  service  while  assigned 
to  the  Foreign  Liaison  Division.  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  Intelligence.  Head- 
quarters United  States  Air  Force,  from  25 
July  1961  to  17  April  1968.  During  his  active 
duty  periods.  Colonel  Tlppetfs  highly  profes- 
sional skill,  knowledge  of  Latin  American  af- 
fairs, and  dedication  to  the  United  States  Air 
Force,  assisted  to  a  marked  degree  In  the 
development  and  maintenance  of  cordial  and 
mutually  beneficial  relationships  with  the 
accredited  Air  Attaches,  representatives  of 
foreign  missions,  and  other  representatives  of 
foreign  Air  Forces  In  the  Washington  area. 
The  distinctive  accomplishments  of  Colonel 
Tippett  culminate  a  distinguished  career  In 
the  service  of  his  country,  and  reflect  credit 
upon  himself  and  the  United  States  Air 
Force. 

ANNIVERSARY  OF  POUNDING  OP 
AMERICANS  FOR  CONSTITUTION- 
AL ACTION 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


I 
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Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
is  the  10th  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  Americans  for  Constitutional  Ac- 
tion. This  group  ha£  for  the  past  10  years 
been  providing  the  American  people  with 
a  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  voting 
i-ecords  of  the  Members  of  Congress. 

The  ACA  is  a  nonpartisan,  nonprofit, 
nationwide  political  action  organization 
which  is  dedicated  to  preserving  our  con- 
stitutional government  as  envisioned  by 
our  Pounding  Fathers.  The  main  purpose 
of  this  organization  is  to  protect  Amer- 
ican's social  and  economic  freedoms  and 
to  combat  trends  toward  socialism  and 
a  regimented  society.  In  the  true  Amer- 
ican tradition,  the  ACA  has  supported 
candidates  for  Congress  who  will  protect 
these  basic  constitutional  freedoms. 

The  board  of  directors  and  tiiistees  of 
the  Americans  for  Constitutional  Action 
are  a  group  of  distinguished  Americans. 
Among  the  trustees  are  patriotic  Amer- 
icans from  the  fields  of  business,  govern- 
ment, law,  and  medicine.  One  of  these 
trustees,  Mr.  John  Wayne,  celebrated 
Hollywood  actor,  has  actively  supported 
and  campaigned  for  the  cause  of  con- 
stitutional government.  Over  July 
Fourth,  John  Wayne  will  act  as  grand 
marshal  of  Atlanta's  annual  Fourth  of 
July  parade,  and  I  have  the  honor  of 
participating  in  that  event.  Mr.  Wayne 
has  always  supported  the  goals  of  the 
ACA,  and  I  consider  him  one  of  the  out- 
standing members  of  this  organization. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
there  are  eight  basic  principles  which 
the  ACA  adheres  to.  They  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

First.  Man  has  the  right  to  life,  liberty, 
and  possessing,  utilizing,  and  disposing 
of  his  honestly  acquired  property. 

Second.  When  any  individual,  group, 
or  government  deprives  a  person  of  his 
God-given  rights,  it  is  done  In  violation 
of  natural  law. 

Third.  No  man  can  deprive  posterity 
of  their  God-given  rights  or  he  cannot 
vote  away  or  give  away  their  economic 
and  political  freedom. 

Fourth.  All  powers  of  government 
should  be  obtained  by  delegation  of  the 
individual.  The  government  does  not 
have  the  right  to  forcibly  seize  power 
or  obtain  power  by  voluntary  delegation 
by  individual  citizens. 

Fifth.  Safeguards  must  be  erected 
against  an  expanding  government  to  in- 
sure that  the  instruments  forged  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  the  people  will  not  be 
used  to  destroy  those  rights. 

Sixth.  To  insure  economic  freedom,  we 
must  strive  to  preserve  the  free  market 
system  into  which  government  can  only 
intrude  to  protect  individual  rights  and 
to  prevent  predatory  action. 

Seventh.  The  prevention  of  onerous  or 
punitive  taxation,  including  inflation, 
which  tends  to  destroy  economic  freedom 
must  be  ameliorated.  A  slave  is  a  person 
to  whom  economic  freedom  is  denied. 

Eighth.  For  every  right  there  is  a  col- 
lateral responsibility.  Unless  there  is  a 
general  prevailing  Individual  self-disci- 
pline, which  stems  from  devotion  to  the 
moral  code,  it  is  impossible  to  achieve 
that  balance  between  public  order  and 
individual  freedom  which  is  essential  for 
spiritual  growth  and  material  prosperity. 

As  we  approach  the  Fourth  of  July,  I 


hope  each  of  you  will  join  in  rededicating 
yourselves  to  strengthening  the  prin- 
ciples of  constitutional  government  and 
extend  your  best  wishes  to  members  of 
ACA  as  they  celebrate  their  lOth  anni- 
versary. 

AMERICANS  FOR  CONSTITUTIONAL 
ACTION 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
Americans  for  Constitutional  Action 
completes  a  decade  of  service  to  the 
American  electorate  and  also  to  numer- 
ous Members  of  Congress.  For  10  years 
their  efforts  have  played  a  vital  and  often 
decisive  part  in  congressional  elections; 
their  winning  percentages  have  been  con- 
sistently high  during  their  years  of  par- 
ticipation. This  fact  was  dramatically 
pointed  out  by  the  nonpartisan,  author- 
itative Congressional  Quarterly  when 
they  reviewed  the  1964  elections  and 
found  that  out  of  121  House  contests 
where  ACA  and  the  AFL-CIOs  COPE 
endorsed  competing  candidates,  ACA  en- 
dorsees won  68  races  while  52  were  won 
by  COPE  candidates. 

ACA's  published  ratings — ACA  Index — 
on  the  voting  records  of  all  legislators 
at  the  close  of  each  session,  provide  an 
invaluable  measure  for  the  voting  public 
to  see  for  themselves  how  they  are  truly 
being  represented.  The  news  media  also 
use  the  Index  widely  as  a  reliable  gage 
of  voting  trends  and  varying  individual 
patterns. 

Conservative  candidates  who  receive 
ACA's  support  are  provided  with  a  vari- 
ety of  services  ranging  from  the  coun- 
seling of  new  candidates  to  professional 
campaign  assistance  in  areas  where 
needed.  Along  with  additional  services 
such  as  in-depth  research,  speech  ma- 
terial, art  layouts,  news  releases,  and  use 
of  ACA  publications.  However,  regard- 
less of  ACA's  involvement,  a  firm  policy 
of  never  making  endorsements  without  a 
prior  request  from  the  candidate,  is 
maintained. 

When  manpower  is  needed  in  a  given 
area,  it  is  recruited  if  possible  from  the 
candidate's  own  district  or  State  and 
takes  direction  directly  from  the  candi- 
date in  an  assigned  capacity.  This  may 
include  organizing  the  campaign,  speech- 
writing,  statistical  research,  fundraising, 
organizing  committees,  and  election-day 
workers,  or  whatever  needed. 

AOA  has  organized  citizens  groups  in 
some  areas  on  a  statewide  or  district 
level.  They  were  organized  to  support 
conser\'atlve  incumbents  or  to  seek  out 
new  candidates  where  necessary.  By  their 
nonpartisan  stature  they  have  often  been 
a  tremendous  asset  to  offlceseekers  on 
not  only  the  congressional  level  but  to 
State  and  local  candidates. 

After  observing  the  many  facets  of  ACA 
through  the  past  7  years  I  have  devel- 
oped a  deep  respect  for  their  capacities 
and  the  leadership  that  makes  them  pos- 
sible. And  I  want  to  say,  "Thank  you, 


ACA,"  for  what  you  have  done  for  so 
many  of  us  in  this  Congress  and  in  the 
past — I  hope  that  you  will  continue  and 
ever  expand  your  efforts  for  good  gov- 
ernment through  your  voter  education 
programs,  campaign  assistance,  and  in 
future  ways  that  may  not  yet  be  on  your 
planning  boards. 


PATRIOTISM  TODAY 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  ap- 
peared recently  in  the  June  21  issue  of 
the  Lauderdale  Coimty  Enterprise  of 
Ripley,  Tenn.,  one  of  the  outstanding 
weekly  newspapers  in  the  Nation,  an 
article  that  was  so  outstanding  from 
PPC  Danny  Ray  Palkner,  who  is  pres- 
ently in  the  armed  services  in  Korea, 
that  I  felt  it  should  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress. 

I  know  that  many  of  us  are  getting 
letters  from  time  to  time  from  these  hip- 
pies and  draft-card  burners  not  wanting 
to  go  to  the  service,  but  this  young  man 
is  a  true  American  in  every  respect.  The 
letter  speaks  for  itself: 
Editor: 

I  am  PPC  Danny  Ray  Palkner.  I  have  been 
a  life-long  resident  of  Lauderdale  County. 
I  graduated  from  Ripley  High  School  in 
May  of  1967.  I'm  presently  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Army  Security  Agency,  which 
is  stationed  in  Korea  along  the  demilitarized 
zone. 

Recently,  I  have  been  deeply  touched  over 
the  matter  of  patriotism  In  our  young  peo- 
ple of  today. 

I  hope  you  will  publish  this  statement  in 
order  that  it  may  help  our  young  people,  not 
only  of  Lauderdale  County,  taut  of  the  whole 
United  States,  in  the  way  of  patriotism. 

Recently,  there  have  been  many  riots  and 
numerous  |>eople  burning  their  draft  cards, 
in  protest  against  the  Viet  Nam  war,  and 
against  the  draft.  Prom  seeing  all  of  this, 
a  very  serious  question  has  arisen:  "Patriot- 
ism, is  it  dead?" 

As  a  member  of  the  United  States  Army.  I 
have  been  deeply  touched  by  the  fact  that 
our  American  young  people  of  today  are  do- 
ing such  foolish  stuff.  These  young  people 
don't  seem  to  realize  what  they  are  doing. 

Ever  since  1775.  we  Americans  have  been 
fighting  for  our  freedom.  We  were  fighting 
for  the  right  to  do  as  we  wish,  fighting  to 
have  the  privilege  of  free  vote,  and  the  right 
to  free  speech.  Our  fore-fathers  fought  for 
such  freedom,  in  order  that  generations  to 
come  might  enjoy  this  privilege.  Our  men  in 
Viet  Nam  today  are  fighting  in  order  to  help 
a  country  to  rid  itself  of  Communist  aggres- 
sion. 

The  young  people  also  don't  seem  to  real- 
ize that  unless  we  continue  to  resist  Com- 
munism, we  will  soon  be  under  Communist 
rule,  where  we  wouldn't  have  the  right  to  do 
as  we  wish,  nor  have  the  right  to  express  our- 
selves freely. 

As  for  myself,  I  don't  like  war  any  more 
than  anyone  else  does,  but  I  realize  the  fact 
that  we  must  fight  in  order  to  keep  our  free- 
dom. Such  stuff  as  burning  draft  cards  and 
rioting  in  protest  goes  to  prove  that  patriot- 
ism in  our  young  people  of  today  Is  at  an  all- 
time  low,  and  something  must  be  done  about 
it.  and  quickly. 

I  agree  a  person  hzt,  the  right  to  express 
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himself,  but  when  It  comes  down  to  where 
he  burn*  his  draft  card  and  causes  riots  that 
endanger  the  Uves  of  innocent  people.  Its 
absolutely  foolish. 

A  person  should  want  to  serve  his  country. 
A  person  should  have  so  much  pride  and 
respect  that  he  would  be  willing  to  lay  down 
his  life  In  its  defense 

We  should  remember  the  words  of  one  of 
the  famous  patriots  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tionary War.  Nathan  Hale. 

Nathan  Hale  was  a  school  teacher  before 
the  war  He  quit  his  Job  when  the  war  broke 
out  and  Joined  the  army  As  you  and  I  know. 
Nathan  Hale  was  caught  and  hung  as  a  spy 
But  his  last  words  were  not  of  protest  and 
hate;  they  were  of  love  and  devotion  to  his 
country,  and  these  words  were,  of  course.  "I 
have  but  one  life  to  give  to  my  country  " 
Nathan  Hale  thought  so  much  of  his  coun- 
try that  he  was  willing  to  lay  down  his  life 
In  Its  defense  Our  young  people  of  today 
should  remember  his  words. 

I  enlisted  In  the  army  for  one  reason,  and 
one  reason  only  The  reason  was  because  I 
was  proud  of  my  country  and  I  was  proud  of 
those  who  fought  and  died  before  me  for  my 
country  in  order  that  I  might  enjoy  the  free- 
dom that  I  now  enjoy 

t  was  vnung  at  least  to  give  up  a  few  years 
of  my  Ufe'for  my  country  And  now  if  needed. 
I  will  give  my  life  In  its  defense,  because,  as 
I've  said.  I'm  proud  of  my  country. 

A  person  should  be  proud  and  be  willing  to 
serve  if  he  is  called  to  do  so  He  shouldn't  go 
with  hate  or  go  rebelllously  In  his  heart. 
There  are  many  people  all  over  the  world  who 
would  love  to  have  thU  freedom  that  we 
enjoy. 

If  a  person  goes  with  pride  and  honor  in 
his  heart,  there  will  be  no  need  to  bum  draft 
cards  or  cause  riots,  and  above  all  there  will 
be  no  need  for  people  to  wonder.  •Patriotism. 
Is  It  dead?" 

Dannt  R.  Palknes. 
Co  B.  508th.  ASA  Gp.  Korea, 
APO  San  Francisco.  Calif.  96207. 


POST     OFFTCE     DEPARTMENT     RE- 
QUIRES  EXEMPTION   FROM   PER- 
SONNEL     CUTBACK      TO      AVOID 
MAIL  SERVICE  CHAOS 
Mr.  DL'LSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  legislation  to  exempt 
the  Post  OCBce  Department  from  the 
personnel  cutback  requirements  pro- 
vided in  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure 
Control  Act  of  1968.  now  awaiting  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  sigiuiture. 

I  have  been  studying  carefully  the  po- 
tential effect  of  the  order  on  the  Depart- 
ment, which  already  is  grappling  with  a 
massive  increase  in  mail  volume.  Clearly, 
the  need  will  be  for  added  manpower, 
not  less. 

The  mail  volume  has  increased  sharply 
and  postal  employment  practices  have 
been  changed  in  the  Department  during 
the  past  2  years,  so  that  the  proposed 
cutback  can  result  in  chaos  in  our  mail 
service. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  already 
with  our  colleague,  the  sentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr  Mills),  chairman  of  the 
Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means,  to  which 
committee  my  bill  is  being  referred.  He 
has  assured  me  that  his  committee  will 
give  early  consideration  to  my  bill. 


The  mail  volume  in  fiscal  year  1969 
will  be  11  percent  greater  than  it  was  in 
fiscal  year  1966.  which  is  the  base  year 
to  be  used  by  departments  in  establish- 
ing new  employment  ceilings. 

What  is  more,  there  was  an  important 
change  in  the  work  schedule  of  postal 
employees  in  1967.  requiring  more  em- 
ployees because  of  an  expansion  of  the 
5-day  workweek,  a  change  in  overtime 
practices,  and  virtual  elimination  of  split 
shifts. 

The  Post  Office  Department,  unlike  any 
other  business,  has  no  control  over  its 
workload.  It  has  to  handle  whatever  mail 
is  dropped  in  the  mail  chutes  or  piled  on 
the  post  office  platforms. 

Here  are  some  of  the  key  factors  which 
are  changing  between  fiscal  year  1966, 
the  base  year,  and  fiscal  year  1969: 

There  is  a  population  increase  of  7 
million,  an  increase  of  4  million  in  the 
niunber  of  homes  in  the  United  States 
receiving  city  delivei-y  of  mail,  an  addi- 
tional 666,377  rural  homes,  a  total  of  over 
358.000  new  businesses,  and  a  per  capita 
Increase  in  volume  of  mail  of  88  percent. 

Even  with  that  big  increase  in  demand 
for  postal  service,  and  the  changes  in 
employment  practices  in  the  Department, 
the  increase  in  personnel  has  been  held 
in  check. 

In  June  1966,  the  Department  em- 
ployed 489.898  permanent  and  188.000 
nonpermanent  workers.  By  June  1969.  it 
is  now  estimated  that  the  Department — 
with  the  ordered  cutback — will  be  em- 
ploying 566,437  permanent  and  about 
195,000  nonpermanent  workers. 

Unless  we  give  consideration  to  the 
special  demands  of  the  postal  service.  I 
do  not  see  how  the  Department  will  be 
able  to  handle  the  mail  load  while  under- 
going a  big  reduction  in  personnel. 

Of  course,  the  effect  of  the  manpower 
reduction  ordered  in  the  tax  bill  will  not 
be  overnight.  It  will  be  gradual — by  at- 
trition— over  a  period  of  months. 

During  that  time,  however,  the  pros- 
pect  is  for  the  mail  volume  to  keep 
increasing. 

The  only  alternative  is  to  cut  back  on 
postal  service.  If  my  mail  is  any  indica- 
tion, the  American  public  is  in  no  mood 
to  accept  anything  less  than  the  mail 
service  which  it  is  now  receitlng. 

My  bill  simply  exempts  the  Post  Office 
Department  from  the  employment  limi- 
tations in  the  tax  measure.  It  does  not 
change  sections  in  the  bill  dealing  with 
reduction  in  expenditures  in  fiscal  1969. 


THE  SILENT  DEATH 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  demon- 
strate the  ease  with  which  one  can  pur- 
chase murder  weapons.  I  recently  pur- 
chased, in  the  Times  Square  area  of  New 
York  City,  a  switchblade,  a  5-inch 
gravity  knife  and  other  gruesome  weap- 
ons. These  so-called  hunting  knives  are. 
in  reality,  only  used  to  hunt  people. 

Now.  while  the  public  is  rightly  de- 


manding and  I  am  supporting  stiong  gun 
control  legislation.  I  call  for  a  parallel 
effort  to  control  these  vicious  knives.  I 
call  upon  the  Department  of  Justice,  as 
well  as  State  and  local  law-enforcement 
agencies,  to  crack  down  by  enforcing  ex- 
isting laws.  And  to  tighten  exi.sting  law, 
I  shall  introduce  legislation  to  effectively 
prohibit  the  manufacture  of  these  weap- 
ons and  to  prevent  the  distribution  of 
knives  already  produced. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  all  imrts  of  the 
country,  especially  in  those  areas  with 
effective  gun  control  laws,  the  number  of 
knife  murders  is  steadily  climbing.  Dur- 
ing 1965  and  1966  there  were  approxi- 
mately 20.000  homicides  in  the  United 
States.  Of  those  4.700  were  committed 
with  knives— that  is  just  under  25  per- 
cent. And  a  national  magazine  recently 
reported  that  in  some  communities  knife 
murders  exceed  gun  murders  by  as  much 
as  5  to  1. 

As  I  said,  there  are  existing  Federal. 
State,  and  local  laws  controlling  the  dis- 
tribution of  switchblades  and  similar 
weapons.  However  these  laws  are  too 
weak  and  are  rarely  enforced.  Under  a 
10-year-old  Federal  law  designed  to  stop 
the  spread  of  these  knives  there  have 
been  only  17  convictions — that  is  in  10 
years,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Because  these  knives  are  a  dreadful 
extension  of  violence  in  our  society;  be- 
cause they  are  readily  available,  even  to 
minors;  because  existing  laws  are  inef- 
fectual; and  because  these  knives  have 
no  constructive  purpose  whatsoever — for 
all  these  reasons  I  shall  introduce  legis- 
lation to  block  the  manufacture,  distri- 
bution, and  availability  of  switchblades, 
gravity  knives  and  similar  weapons. 

The  following  points  will  be  included 
in  this  legislation : 

First.  Clearly  and  specifically  prohibit 
any  individual,  transporter  or  common 
carrier  from  carrying  such  knives  in  in- 
terstate travel ; 

Second.  Prohibit  the  sale  of  surplus 
militaiT  switchblades; 

Third.  Prohibit  the  sale  of  such  knives 
to  an  individual  who  is  not  a  resident  of 
the  State  in  which  the  knife  is  sold; 

Fourth.  Prohibit  the  ordering  of  such 
knives  by  telephone: 

Fifth.  Prohibit  any  distributor  or  ship- 
per dealing  in  interstate  commerce  from 
selling,  transporting,  or  distributing  such 
knives  in  any  instance;  and 

Sixth.  Prohibit  any  manufacturer 
dealing  in  interstate  commerce  from 
manufacturing  such  knives. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend to  the  Members'  attention  an  ex- 
cellent article  on  the  problem  of  switch- 
blade knives  This  article,  written  by  Jack 
Harrison  Pollack,  appeared  in  the  May 
26  issue  of  Parade  magazine  and.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
include  it  in  the  Recopd  at  this  point: 
Wc  Mi'ST  Stop  the  Sale  of  Switchblade 
Knives 
<By  Jack  Harrison  Pollack) 

It  could  happen  to  you  or  any  member  of 
your  family,  any  time,  anywhere — on  a 
crowded  subway  or  a  lonely  suburban  street. 
The  motive  could  be  robbery,  rape  or  sense- 
leoB  slaughter.  Tempers  flare.  Suddenly  a 
hand  streaks  toward  a  p>ocket.  There  is  a 
swift  click.  A  hidden,  daggger-tlpped  blade 
darts  out  like  a  snake's  tongue.  Clutched 
In  a  fist  Is  a  murderous  "switchblade"  or 
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"gravity"  type  knife  which  in  close  quarters, 
police  say,  is  as  lethal  as  a  loaded  revolver. 

Millions  of  words  have  been  written  and 
spoken  in  and  out  of  Congress  about  the 
menace  of  guns;  civic  organizations  press 
for  legislation  to  curtail  their  sale.  Too  little 
has  been  said  about  concealed  knives.  Yet 
crime  statistics  show  that  knives  cause  far 
more  trouble  than  guns.  They  accounted  for 
23  percent  of  U.S.  murders  in  1966,  and  the 
rate  Is  probably  higher  today.  In  many  com- 
munities, the  ratio  of  knife  crimes  to  gun 
crimes  is  as  high  as  ftve  to  one.  When  news- 
papers report  these  crimes,  they  usually  say 
■  knife  stabbings."  But  police  records  often 
reveU  that  switchblade  or  gravity  knives 
were  the  weapons  used. 

Isn't  it  against  the  law  to  possess  these 
dangerous  knives?  Most  states  have  a  law 
against  carrying  concealed  weapons.  And  in 
at  least  12  states  these  knives  are  specifically 
prohibited — and  federal  law  prohibits  their 
Interstate  shipment.  But  the  laws  are  often 
so  vaguely  written  that  they  are  rarely  en- 
forced, and  as  a  result  are  cynically  flouted. 

KNIVES    AND    SCHOOL 

Parade  learned  in  a  nationwide  survey 
that  these  switchblade  and  gravity  knives 
(also  called  "sprlngblade."  "swlngback"  and 
"snap"  knives) — wliieti  are  designed  exclu- 
sively for  violence — are  frequently  as  easy 
to  buy  In  many  parts  of  the  U.S.  as  a  pack- 
age of  gum  or  cigarettes.  In  many  fair-sized 
cities,  they  are  prominently  displayed  in 
store  windows,  and  are  sold  openly,  even  to 
teenagers — no  questions  asked.  Some  cau- 
tious storekeepers,  though,  sell  them  from 
under  the  counter  or  cache  them  in  the  rear 
of  the  shop. 

In  New  York  City,  the  knives  are  adver- 
tised In  seedy  Times  Square  store  windows 
with  the  come-on  price — "from  88  cents  up." 
On  Chicago's  South  Side,  they  are  for  sale 
not  far  from  a  public  school,  and  they  have 
indeed  been  bought  by  thrlll-seeklng  juve- 
niles, who  take  them  up  as  a  fad,  and  take 
them  to  classes  and  school  dances.  In  some 
California  cities,  where  a  state  law  prohibits 
the  carrying  of  any  knife  with  a  blade  of 
over  two  Inches,  knives  and  daggers  with 
blades  up  to  nine  inches  are  illegally  ac- 
quired by  hoodlums  and  others. 

In  these  and  other  communities.  I  re- 
cently purchased  some  of  these  knives.  I  saw 
them  being  sold  to  scores  of  minors  and 
grownups,  in  flagrant  violation  of  local  and 
state  laws,  often  with  policemen  passively 
patrolling  outside  the  stores  or  In  the  vicin- 
ity. You  can  even  charge  these  illegal  pur- 
chases to  your  credit  card   service! 

The  knives  are  mainly  manufactured  in 
Japan.  Oermany  and  Italy  and  are  smuggled 
into  the  U.S.  Many  have  gaudy  handles  and 
are  labeled  "007."  Others,  also  to  attract  the 
unhealthy  fascination  of  teenagers  and 
sophomorlc  adults,  are  emblazoned  with  such 
words  as  "Lion."  "Tiger"  and  "Eagle."  These 
knives  cost  from  $3.98  to  $25  for  the  more 
elegant  Italian  models. 

What  Is  the  dlfferMice  between  these  and 
conventional  knives?  First,  they  have  a  dag- 
gerpolnt  tip.  Second,  unlike  ordinary  pocket- 
knives,  they  can  be  operated  with  one  hand. 
To  open  a  switchblade,  you  merely  press 
a  button,  and  the  blade  files  out  instantly 
and  locks  into  position.  A  gra\-lty  knife  opens 
when  held  firmly  by  the  fingers  and  quickly 
snapped  with  the  arm  and  wrist.  The  blade 
leaps  forward,  automatically  locked  into 
place.  In  states  where  there  Is  a  specific  pro- 
hlbltton  against  switchblades,  gravity  knives 
are  now  coming  Into  greater  circulation. 
These  one-handed  weapons  may  not  be  as 
multi-purpose  as  a  Boy  Scout's  Jackknlfe 
but  they  are  Infinitely  swifter  to  open,  and 
thus  are  favorites  with  street  fighters,  mug- 
gers and  strongarm  robbers.  "I  never  even 
saw  the  knife,"  said  one  victim  of  a  switch- 
blade attack.  "I  only  felt  it." 

I  asked  merchants  why  they  sold  these 
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deadly  knives.  Here  are  some  of  their  cyni- 
cal. If  whimsical  replies:  "People  want  them 
for  protection."  "You  don't  break  your  fin- 
gernail opening  them."  "They're  easy  to  peel 
potatoes  with."  "You  couldn't  get  a  kid  a 
nicer  present."  "Olrls  like  to  use  them  In- 
stead of  hatpins." 

Salesmen  and  manufacturers  also  have  an 
ever-ready  alibi:  "If  people  can't  get  these 
knives,  they'll  find  other  weapons  to  commit 
crimes  with — guns.  Icepicks,  baseball  bats 
and  what-have-you."  But  countless  crimes 
would  never  have  been  committed  if  switch- 
blade and  gravity  knives  were  not  so  readily 
available.  Police.  Judges,  teachers,  social 
workers  and  other  responsible  citizens  are 
increasingly  disturbed  by  the  growing  use  of 
these  weafwns.  A  Midwestern  police  officer 
admits:  "Nearly  three  out  of  four  of  our 
stabbing  cases  ttiis  year  involved  these  knives. 
We  sure  need  a  tough  law  against  them." 

In  1958,  Congress  did  pass  a  law  to  ban 
the  interstate  shipment  of  switchblade 
knives.  Penalties  for  violation  are  up  to  five 
years  in  prison  and  a  »2.000  fine.  The  bill  was 
introduced  by  Sen.  Warren  O.  Magnuson  (D., 
Wash.)  in  response  to  urging  the  ixilice  chiefs 
across  the  nation,  who  were  trying  to  cut 
clown  street  warfare  by  youthful  gangs.  But 
the  Justice  Department  admits  there  have 
been  only  eight  convictioi^  in  the  past  five 
years.  People  who  were  vitally  interested  in 
the  legislation  at  the  time  of  itr,  passage  seem 
almost  to  have  forgotten  its  existence.  Sena- 
tor Magnuson  said  he  hasn't  followed  the 
progress  of  the  law,  but  he  has  the  impres- 
sion it  has  "gone  a  long  way  toward  cor- 
recting the  situation"  However,  when  asked 
whether  the  law  had  been  effective.  Attorney 
General  Ramsey  Clark  declined  to  comment. 

Knives  are  also  op  the  list  of  forbidden 
imports.  Customs  mfen  say  they  have  seized 
2,500  knives  from  persons  returning  from 
Europe  in  the  past  12  months,  but  only  one 
comniercial  shipment  was  confiscated,  a  con- 
signment of  Japanese  knives  seized  in  bos 
Angeles. 

MORE  THAN  A  MILLION 

A  decade  ago.  switchblade  production  in 
the  U.S.  was  reported  at  1  million  knives  a 
year.  This  was  supplemented  by  the  impor- 
tation of  another  200,000  knives.  The  federal 
law  exempts  from  its  provisions  members  of 
the  armed  forces  when  engaged  in  the  pur- 
suit of  their  duties,  and  one-armed  persons, 
who  may  carry  switchblades  of  less  than 
three  Inches  in  Interstate  travel.  When  I  told 
a  storekeeper  that  I  wanted  a  switchblade  for 
a  one-armed  friend,  he  said:  "Here's  a  gravity 
knife  that's  Just  as  good.  I'll  show  you  how 
to  open  it."  Another  merchant  hesitated  to 
sell  me  a  switchblade,  but  he  produced  a 
knife  with  the  usual  pushbutton  removed, 
and  then  told  me  that  I  could  replace  the 
mechanism  in  a  hardware  store! 

Most  state  and  local  laws  are  weasel- 
worded  on  the  subject  of  the  knives,  and  are 
often  contradictory.  Some  do  not  make  clear 
that  It  is  a  crime  to  buy  and  sell  them,  but 
only  to  "possess"  or  "carry"  them. 

Laws  have  also  been  handicapped  by  poor 
enforcement.  Last  month  in  New  York  City 
a  detective  saw  a  man  pull  a  switchblade  on 
the  doorman  of  my  apartment  house.  The 
detective  seized  the  knife  and  told  the  man 
to  move  on.  'Why  didn't  you  lock  him  up?" 
asked  the  doorman.  "Maybe  I  should  have." 
said  the  detective,  "but  I'd  have  to  go  to 
court  to  testify  against  him — and  so  would 
you." 

A  few  localities  have  taken  effective  action 
.against  knives.  Philadelphia  has  passed  an 
ordinance  which  carries  penalties  of  up  to  90 
days  in  prison  and  a  $300  fine  for  any  seller 
or  carrier  of  switchblade  and  gravity  knives. 
When  storekeepers  display  the  weapons, 
police  crack  down.  "This  law  has  virtually 
dried  up  knives  at  the  source,"  Ephralm  R. 
Gomberg.  executive  vice-president  of  the 
Philadelphia  Crime  Commission,  says. 

How  can  you  protect  yourself  and  your 


family    from    this    threat?    Here    are    three 
things  you  can  do  immediately: 

1.  Find  out  If  any  of  your  local  storekeep- 
ers display  or  sell  switchblade  or  gravity 
knives.  If  they  do — and  are  violating  local 
or  state  law — notify  the  police  and  help 
prosecute  them.  Preferably,  this  can  be  done 
through  your  civic,  religious,  fraternal  or 
PTA  organizations. 

2.  If  your  local  or  state  law  needs  clarify- 
ing, or  if  your  state  and  town  has  no  law 
against  these  knives,  you  can  work  for  the 
passage  of  new  laws.  And  add  your  voice  to 
others  demanding  strict  enforcement. 

3.  Make  certain  that  your  children  and 
their  friends  do  not  buy  or  carry  the  knives. 

Not  long  ago.  a  decorated  young  war 
hero — who  had  survived  several  overse.is 
battle  wounds — was  getting  off  a  bus  with 
Ills  girl  friend.  Suddenly,  without  warning 
or  provocation,  a  drunken  stranger  pulled  a 
four-Inch  switchblade  from  his  pocket  and 
plunged  it  Into  the  veteran's  heart,  killing 
him  almost  instantly.  Who  was  the  mtir- 
derer?  A  mentally  111  man  with  a  long  police 
record  of  assault.  He  couldn't  carry  a  gun 
without  a  permit.  If  needed  laws  were  en- 
acted and  enforced,  he  wouldn't  have  found 
it  so  easy  to  roam  the  streets  and  ride  the 
buses  with  an  equally  murderous  weapon. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Could  you  not  also  do 
the  same  thing  with  reference  to 
a  kitchen  knife  or  a  common  steak  knife 
that  you  use  for  cutting  meat? 

Mr.  WOLFF.  The  kitchen  knife  is 
made  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  meat 
for  human  consumption,  but  these 
knives  are  made  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
flicting Injury  upon  individual  persons. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  approxi- 
mately 10  years  ago  it  was  my  pleasure 
to  participate  in  the  sponsoring  of  legis- 
lation, legislation  which  Congress  passed, 
prohibiting  the  interstate  shipment  and 
sale  of  switchblade  knives  as  well  as  the 
gravity  knife. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  trust  the  matter  to 
which  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Wolff]  has  referred  will  receive 
the  attention  of  the  producers  of  such 
weapons  and  that  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  will  take  action 
thereon. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  This  will  mean  that  I 
will  have  to  head  for  the  use  of  chop- 
sticks. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON— AGE  SHOULD 
BE  NO  BARRIER  TO  THE  VOTE 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  express  my  support  of  President  John- 
son's proposal  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  permit  18-year-olds  to 
vote. 

Today  youii?  people  are  among  the 
best  informed  in  all  history.  We  need 
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their  fresh  Ideas  to  help  meet  the  needs 
of  today's  changing  world.  I  do  not  mean 
to  imply  by  this  that  this  is  an  issue  that 
will  divide  liberals  from  conservatives. 
It  is  a  proposal  worthy  of  their  accord 
regardless  of  party. 

The  requirement  of  21  as  the  voting 
age  in  46  of  our  States  derives  from  me- 
dieval England.  It  is  illogical  to  suppose 
that  the  age  of  21  is  a  relevant  test  of 
majority  today.  The  quality  and  scope  of 
our  education  have  made  such  a  test  ob- 
solete. 

The  President's  proposal  has  already 
met  with  popular  support. 

In  both  the  89th  and  90th  Congresses 
I  mtroduced  a  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes  providing  that  citizens  18 
years  old  or  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  should  not 
be  prevented  from  voting  in  certain  elec- 
tions on  groxuids  of  their  age 

It  IS  my  opinion  that  18-year-olds, 
fresh  from  the  study  of  politics  and 
American  Government  in  our  high 
schools,  -are  better  versed  in  public  af- 
fairs than  were  the  21 -year-olds  of  50  or 
even  25  years  ago.  and  that  this  segment 
of  our  society  would  make  a  notable  con- 
tribution to  our  political  progress.  It  is 
time  to  give  them  the  opportunity  for 
direct  participation  in  the  political  life 
of  the  country 


PROTEST  OF  PRESIDENT  S  NOMINA- 
TIONS TO  THE  SUPREME  COURT 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
protest  witn  all  the  vigor  at  my  com- 
mand the  Installation  of  justice  by  crony 
as  exemplified  by  "lameduck "  President 
Lyndon  Johnson's  nominations  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Abe  Fortas.  Johnson's  nominee  as 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  is  a 
glorified  fixer.  He  demonstrated  this 
beyond  doubt  in  the  infamous  case  of 
Walter  Jenkins,  a  Johnson  White  House 
intimate,  who  was  arrested  in  the  base- 
ment of  a  Washington,  DC.  "5fMCA  and 
forfeited  bond  on  a  morals  charge. 

The  nomination  of  Homer  Thorn- 
berry,  another  close  friend  of  the  lame- 
duck  President,  as  an  Associate  Justice, 
brings  into  sharp  focus  the  immediate 
need  for  Congress  to  establish  qualifica- 
tions for  members  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
There  are  literally  hundreds  of  members 
of  the  bar  in  this  country  with  far  more 
legal  and  judicial  experience  than 
Thornberry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Government  as 
ordained  by  the  Founding  Fathers  can- 
not survive  if  its  High  Court  is  to  con- 
tinue to  be  used  as  a  tool  of  politics  and 
a  dumping  ground  for  cronies. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the 
gentleman  realize  that  Homer  Thorn- 
berry  goes  to  the  Supreme  Court  with 


more  Federal  judicial  experience  than 
any  other  Member  now  sitting  on  the 
court,  with  the  exception  of  one  Member? 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  no  testimonial  to 
the  court  now  sitting,  I  would  say. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  But  it  is  a  testimonial 
to  Homer  Thornberry. 

Of  course,  the  gentleman  has  made 
charges  about  the  distinguished  nominee 
for  the  position  of  Chief  Justice,  whose 
credentials  will  be  gone  into  by  the  other 
body  and  will  be  subject  to  open  debate. 
I  think  it  is  admitted  the  gentleman 
nominated  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
men  in  America.  I  doubt  that  my  friend 
can  substantiate  the  very  serious  charges 
he  has  made  about  one  of  the  brightest 
minds  in  our  country  today.  I  do  not 
think  the  gentleman  wants  to  be  unfair. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  only  1  minute  this 
evening,  but  I  will  be  glad  at  some  later 
date  to  take  more  time  and  to  read  into 
the  record  what  happened  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  Walter  Jenkins  episode  to 
prove  my  point.  I  will  be  glad  at  any 
time,  with  the  gentleman  on  the  floor, 
to  ask  questions  or  to  comment,  to  take 
.some  time  to  do  that,  if  the  gentleman 
insists  upon  it. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ROBERT  E.   BAUMAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <  Mr.  Gal- 
lagher ) .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Ashbrook]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
the  floor  today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  young 
man  with  whom  most  of  us  have  been 
well  acquainted.  His  service  to  the  Con- 
gress began  in  1953.  as  a  Page  in  the 
House,  and  has  continued  to  the  present 
day  where  he  serves  as  manager  of  the 
Republican  telephones  in  the  House 
cloakroom.  I  pay  tribute  to  this  yoimg 
man.  Robert  Bauman,  because  at  the  end 
of  this  week  he  will  retire  from  his  posi- 
tion in  the  House,  to  begin  his  career  In 
the  practice  of  law. 

Like  many  young  men  of  ability  and 
determination.  Bob  completed  his  educa- 
tion by  working  his  way  through  school. 
He  has  asked  for  no  handouts  from  the 
Government,  be  it  State  or  Federal.  He 
had  no  stipends  or  other  financial  help. 
Putting  himself  through  undergraduate 
and  law  school  has  only  been  accom- 
plished by  the  hard,  long  efforts  of  work- 
ing by  day  and  going  to  class  by  night. 
This  very  morning  in  Annapolis,  he. 
along  with  other  yoimg  men  entering  the 
legal  profession,  was  sworn  Into  the  bar 
of  the  State  of  Maryland. 

I  congratulate  Bob  on  this  achieve- 
ment. He  has  wx)rked  long  and  hard  and 
the  reward  is  well  deserved.  As  he  leaves 
his  tenure  as  a  Republican  assistant  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I  and  all 
of  my  colleagues  wish  him  well.  Bob  will 
leave  a  lot  of  friends  when  he  leaves  the 
employ  of  the  House.  His  absence  will  be 
noted.  I  am  sure,  by  many  of  those  who 
have  depended  upon  him  for  legislative 
Information,  and  much  more  by  those 
who  have  enjoyed  knowing  him  person- 
ally. His  reputation  as  a  wit — sometimes 
It  can  be  a  particularly  cutting  wit — is 
well  known  around  the  cloakroom.  He 
possesses  a  sense  of  humor  that  some- 
times is  woefully  lacking  in  some  men 


in  politics.  That  sense  of  humor  has 
often  relieved  the  tension  of  long  and 
arduous  sessions  of  the  Congress.  It, 
coupled  with  his  dedication  to  the  Re- 
publican Party,  will  cause  him  to  be 
sorely  missed  by  all  of  us. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  now 
at>out  my  own  personal  association  with 
Bob  Bauman,  which  began  as  long  ago 
as  1957,  when  I  was  serving  as  national 
chairman  of  the  Young  Republicans.  At 
that  time.  Bob  was  still  in  college,  and 
was  active  in  the  College  Young  Repub- 
licans. I  knew  him  then  as  a  particularly 
competent,  bright,  and  aggressive  poli- 
tician, with  a  distinct  leaning  to  the  po- 
litical right  in  the  GOP.  As  the  years 
went  by.  I  became  associated  with  him 
In  Young  Republican  conventions,  in  na- 
tional Republican  conventions,  and  in 
other  conservative  activities.  At  the  same 
time,  he  continued  to  be  active  in  the 
Republican  Party  in  his  own  State  of 
Maryland,  while  pursuing  his  law  stud- 
ies at  Georgetown  University  at  night. 

I  once  attended  a  testimonial  dinner  in 
his  honor.  It  may  seem  strange  for  one  so 
young  to  have  had  a  testimonial  dinner — 
but  Bob,  at  that  time  only  27— was  retir- 
ing as  national  chairman  of  Young 
Americans  for  Freedom.  Some  of  his 
friends  thought  he  should  be  so  honored, 
and  I  was  proud  to  attend  and  add  my 
tribute  to  the  many  others  that  were 
given  that  night.  During  his  tenure  as 
national  chairman  of  Young  Americans 
for  Freedom,  which  was  more  than  3 
years,  YAF  became  a  nationally  known 
name,  one  which  commands  more  re- 
spect from  Members  of  Congress  than  al- 
most any  other  youth  group.  When  he 
retired  from  that  post,  he  of  course  did 
not  retire  from  politics,  but  went  on  to 
become  a  founding  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  American  Conserva- 
tive Union.  I  have  had  the  honor  of  being 
chairman  of  the  ACU  since  1966.  and 
Bob  has  served  well  as  .secretary  to  the 
board.  I  have  also  worked  with  him  dur- 
ing that  tln.e  when  he,  as  a  member  of 
the  national  executive  board  of  the 
Young  Republicans,  continued  to  be  ac- 
tive in  that  group. 

My  greatest  admiration  for  Bob  is  be- 
cause of  his  profound  dedication  to  the 
same  great  principles  of  constitutional 
government  and  just  administration  of 
the  law  which  I  hold  so  Important.  Were 
It  not  for  my  belief  that  these  principles 
are  threatened  today  by  sinister  forces 
both  from  without  and  within  this  Na- 
tion, I  would  not  undertake  the  time- 
consuming  and  arduous  political  respon- 
sibilities that  I  now  have.  Those  of  us  who 
have  worked  for  these  conservative  prin- 
ciples of  government  sometimes  become 
discouraged  at  the  slow  pace  of  our 
progress — and  I  do  think  we  have  made 
progress  in  recent  years — but  our  great- 
est comfort  is  in  knowing  that  young  men 
like  Bob  are  moving  up  to  take  their 
places  in  the  struggle. 

His  concept  of  the  law,  and  of  the 
place  of  this  Nation  in  the  world,  have 
been  well  manifested  by  his  many 
speeches,  writings,  and  efforts  on  behalf 
of  conservative  candidates  for  office.  He 
has  been  a  delegate  to  three  Maryland 
State  Republican  conventions,  and  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention In  1964.  In  all  of  these  endeavors. 
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he  has  sought  to  advance  the  conserva- 
tive principles  in  which  he  believes. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  a  yoimg  man, 
just  past  30,  could  have  amassed  15  years 
of  service  in  the  Congress.  But  Bob  was 
truly  a  fortimate  young  man  to  have 
been  appointed  a  page  In  the  House  at 
the  age  of  15.  Even  at  that  age,  Bob  was 
a  dedicated  Republican,  and  he  found  In 
serving  Members  of  Congress  a  thrill 
which  most  boys  of  that  age  have  never 
known.  His  awe  of  the  Capitol,  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  legislative  processes,  has 
never  diminished  since  that  time.  I  once 
heard  the  story  of  how  Bob  came  to  be 
named  as  a  page.  I  think  other  Members 
will  find  it  amusing  and  instructive. 

While  a  freshman  In  Easton  High 
School,  Easton,  Md..  Bob  was  an  avid 
reader  of  the  New  York  Times,  oddly 
enough.  He  laboriously  clipped  news- 
paper Items  about  the  Republican  cam- 
paign of  1952,  and  in  so  doing,  came 
across  an  item  abdut  the  number  of  Re- 
publican page  jobs  that  would  be  open- 
ing up  after  the  beginning  of  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  and  the  conven- 
ing of  the  Republican  83d  Congress.  Al- 
though Bob's  parents  were  not  active 
politically — I  believe  at  that  time  they 
were  not  even  registered  Republicans — 
Bob  had  been  doing  his  part  in  local 
campaigns  in  Maryland's  First  District 
in  the  1952  campaign.  He  had  marched 
in  parades,  passed  Republican  literature, 
worked  at  headquarters,  and  done  every- 
thing that  a  novice  politician  is  advised 
to  do.  So,  when  he  learned  about  the  op- 
portunity for  Republican  pages,  he  sim- 
ply presented  himself  to  the  Congress- 
man from  his  district,  the  late  Edward 
T.  (Ted)  Miller.  Ted  Miller  remembered 
the  boy.  and  although  he  said  he  did 
not  have  much  influence  on  patronage 
appointments  at  that  time,  he  would  see 
what  he  could  do.  Bob's  request  might 
have  seemed  presumptuous  to  some  who 
are  familiar  with  the  manner  in  which 
most  page  appointments  are  made,  but 
to  those  who  know  Bob,  it  seemed  th" 
most  natural  way  for  him  to  approach 
the  subject. 

Mr.  Miller  did  succeed  In  getting  the 
page  appointment,  and  Bob  never  forgot 
that  favor.  He  worked  for  Mr.  Miller  In 
every  election  In  which  he  ran  Including 
his  Senate  campaign  in  1962.  In  his  last 
campaign,  Bob  managed  Mr.  Miller's 
winning  campaign  for  delegate  to  the 
State  constitutional  convention  last  year 
In  Maryland.  When  Mr.  Miller  died  in 
January  of  this  year.  Bob  was  one  of  the 
pallbearers.  Those  who  remember  Ted 
Miller's  service  In  Congress  will  realize 
what  a  fine,  honest,  and  dedicated  politi- 
cal mentor  he  was  to  Bob  Bauman. 

In  his  time  In  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, Bob  has  seen  hundreds  of  Con- 
gressmen come  and  go.  At  present,  he  has 
had  longer  service  In  the  Congress  than 
366  of  those  In  office. 

May  I  say  In  closing  that  I  am  proud 
of  Bob  and  his  achievements.  I  will  miss 
seeing  him  daily  on  the  House  floor.  But 
the  Republican  Party  and  the  State  of 
Maryland  will  surely  benefit  from  the 
years  he  will  now  dedicate  to  further 
service.  At  this  point,  under  unanimous 
consent,  I  Insert  in  the  Record  a  biog- 
raphy of  Bob  Bauman  which  appears  In 
the  1967-68  edition  of  "Who's  Who  In 
American  Politics": 


(Prom   "Who's  Who   in   American   Politics" 
1967-68  edition) 

ROBERT     EDMTJND     BAUMAN 

Born,  April  4,  1937,  son  of  John  Carl  and 
Florence  House  Bauman. 

Married.  November  19,  1960  to  Carol  Gene 
Dawson  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Children:  Edward  Carroll  (Teddy)  (b. 
1962),  Eugenie  Marie  (b.  1965)  and  Victoria 
Ann  (b.  1967). 

Education:  Capitol  Page  School,  Library 
of  Congress,  1955;  Georgetown  University 
School  of  Foreign  Service,  B.S.  In  Interna- 
tional Affairs,  1959;  Georgetown  University 
Law  Center.  Juris  Doctor,   1964. 

Political  Positions:  Secretary  and  Member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors,  American  Con- 
servative Union.  1964  to  present;  Member. 
Board  of  Directors  and  past  National  Chair- 
man, Young  Americans  for  Freedom,  Inc., 
1960-1966;  Member.  National  Advisory  Board, 
Young  Americans  for  Freedom,  1966  to  pres- 
ent; Program  Committee  Chairman  and 
Member  of  the  National  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  Young  Republican  National  Fed- 
eration, 1965-1967. 

Delegate  from  the  First  Congreesional  Dis- 
trict of  Maryland  to  the  Republican  National 
Convention  in  1964;  Delegate  to  three  State 
Republican  Conventions  in  Maryland  repre- 
senting Talbot  County;  Asst.  Doorkeeper  and 
Assist.  Sgt.  at  Arms.  Maryland  Delegation. 
1956  and  1960  Republican  National  Conven- 
tions. Delegate,  Young  Republican  National 
Convention.  1959. 

National  Chairman,  Youth  for  Nixon.  1960; 
President,  Georgetown  University  Young  Re- 
publican Club,  1959-1960. 

Government  Positions:  Manager.  House 
Republican  Cloakroom,  1965-1968.  by  ap- 
pointment of  Hon.  Gerald  R.  Ford.  Minority 
Leader;  Asst.  Manager,  House  Republican 
Cloakroom,  1959-1965.  by  appointment  of 
Hon.  Charles  A.  Halleck,  Minority  Leader; 
Minority  Staff,  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
1955-1959;  Page,  United  States  Senate. 
Special  Session.  1954.  by  appointment  by 
Senator  John  Marshall  Butler  of  Maryland; 
Page.  U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  Janu- 
ary 22.  1953-1955,  by  appointment  of  late 
Hon.  Edward  T.  Miller.  Representative  from 
the  First  District  of  Maryland. 

Publications:  Articles  and  reviews;  Na- 
tional Review,  The  New  Guard.  Republican 
Battle  Line.  Easton  Star-Democrat  and  other 
Maryland  newspap>ers. 

Legal  Residence:  10  Sycamore  Avenue,  Eas- 
ton. Md.  21601. 

Mailing  Address:  328  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
S.E..  Washington,  D.C.  20003;  Phone:  546- 
6555. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  minority  leader  at 
this  point. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  grateful  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  for  yielding.  I  want  to  join  him  in 
congratulating  Bob  Bauman  for  his  long, 
faithful,  constructive,  helpful  service  to 
those  of  us  on  our  side  of  the  aisle.  It 
has  been  a  privilege  to  know  him  per- 
sonally, and  I  believe  it  is  a  great  tribute 
to  his  ability  and  conscientiousness  that 
he  has  held  this  job,  or  other  jobs,  and 
at  the  same  time  has  continued  his  edu- 
cation. 

I  certainly  wish  liim  well  in  his  new 
career,  which  I  am  certain  will  be  suc- 
cessful. We  will  miss  him  badly  on  our 
side  of  the  aisle,  every  one  of  us. 

I  am  confident  that  he  will  do  ex- 
tremely well  as  an  attorney  in  the  State 
of  Maryland.  We  welcome  him  back 
when  he  does  have  the  time  to  come  and 
see  us  in  the  future.  Bob  Bauman  has 
been  a  good  friend,  a  most  helpful  em- 
ployee on  the  Republican  side,  and  will 
be  missed  badly.  We  hope  and  trust  that 


he  will  have  the  best  of  good  fortune  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
our  distinguished  minority  leader  for 
those  kind  words.  I  am  certain,  with  the 
work  of  Bob  and  others  this  fall,  we 
might  just  have  a  few  more  openings  for 
pages  on  our  side. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  join 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  and  our  distin- 
guished minority  leader  in  commending 
Robert  Bauman,  our  Bob.  One  of  the 
finest  customs  of  the  House  is  occa- 
sionally, like  this  one  this  evening,  when 
Members  take  the  floor  and  say  what  is 
in  their  hearts  concerning  those  who 
have  labored  for  and  with  us  for  so  long. 
I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
John  Ashbrook,  for  being  so  thought- 
ful as  to  do  this  and  give  us  a  resume  and 
a  letter  concerning  Bob  Bauman,  because 
he  truly  represents  a  Horatio  Alger  story 
in  American  history.  He  has  done  for 
himself  what  others  in  this  day  and  age 
fall  to  try,  by  lifting  on  their  own  boot- 
straps. His  work  as  a  night  student  has 
resulted  in  his  being-sworn  into  the  Mary- 
land bar  in  his  chosen  profession  as  an 
attorney  at  law  today.  We  are  very  proud 
of  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want  to  take  1 
minute  also  to  commend  his  lovely  wife 
Carol  Jean  and  the  three  children  who 
must  have  been  good  backing  for  this 
young  man  who  has  studied  at  night  so 
that  he  could  help  the  leadership  of  to- 
morrow see  daylight  around  the  corner. 
This  comer,  which  many  of  us  have  been 
trying  to  turn  for  so  long,  will  be  further 
assisted  by  young  men  like  Bob  Bauman 
and  by  the  fine  family  that  stood  with 
and  behind  him  all  this  time.  I  am  very 
impressed  by  the  gentleman's  statement 
that  Bob  has  served  here  longer  than  366 
Members  have  served  in  the  Congress ;  in 
numbers  of  Members,  434  of  us,  more 
than  there  are  days  in  the  year.  With  the 
history  that  the  gentleman  is  inserting 
in  the  Record  I  am  sure  many  people  will 
be  Impressed.  We  have  a  number  of  em- 
ployees aroimd  here  who  have  started  as 
pages  and  who  have  served  as  counsels 
to  committees  and  become  attorneys  at 
law  In  their  own  rights  and  are  making 
their  mark  in  the  history  of  our  Republic. 
He  is  known  to  all  of  us  as  an  outstand- 
ing young  Republican  and  now  as  a  Re- 
publican in  his  own  right  and  an  attor- 
ney at  law  and,  as  the  gentleman  has 
said  so  well,  the  founder  and  Instigator 
and  expander.  If  I  may  use  that  term, 
which  is  a  good  medical  term,  wherein  we 
expand  plasma,  if  need  be,  at  times  of 
deficit  through  the  YAF. 

I  congratulate  Bob  and  congratulate 
the  gentleman  for  taking  this  time.  He 
must  be  just  as  proud  today  of  being 
sworn  into  the  bar  as  other  people  are 
when  they  hang  up  a  shingle  or  maybe 
when  they  are  first  elected.  Congratula- 
tions. I  hope  he  has  fair  winds  and  fol- 
lowing seas  In  his  practice. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

I  would  certainly  add,  as  a  member 
of  the  bar  myself,  that  the  law  profes- 
sion can  certainly  use  some  honest  and 
direct  people  like  Bob  Bauman.  Quite 
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often  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  law- 
yers are  not  as  proper  and  honest  as 
they  should  be.  I  know  we  are  gettli^  a 
good,  honest  member  of  the  bar  In  Bob 
Bauman.  ,   ..  ^ 

I  am  reminded  of  the  story  of  the 
woman  who  was  walking  through  the 
cemetery  looking  at  the  tombstones  and 
one  of  them  said.  "Heie  lies  a  lawyer, 
an  honest  man."  She  said  to  her  hus- 
band. When  did  they  stert  burying  two 
people  in   the  same  grave?" 

Well.  I  am  afraid  that  many  people 
just  think  that  way  about  members  of 
the  bar  I  know  Bob  will  work  hard  to 
elevate  the  reputation  of  the  bar  just 
as  he  had  to  alleviate  the  problems  of 
the  Republican  Party  and  to  make  It  as 
viable  an  instrument  in  our  political 
processes  with  a  conservative  philosophy 
within  the  Republican  Party  as  he  pos- 
sibly could.  ,_,   ,„       . 

Now.   Mr.   Speaker.   I   would   like   to 
yield  for  insertion  in  the  Record  to  his 
own  Congressman.  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton 
and  to  CmRLBY  Hallick,  who  appointed 
Bob  some   15  years  ago. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  various  statements  may  be  inserted 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  dedicated  employees  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  decided  to  leave 
Capitol  Hill.  Bob  Bauman.  whom  I  am 
pleased  to  claim  as  a  resident  of  my  dis- 
trict, plans  to  enter  law  practice  in  Eas- 

lon,  Md.  ,     ..  „ 

Bob  came  to  the  HiU  as  a  page  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  January  of 
1953.  while  Dwight  Eisenhower  was  in 
the  White  House  and  Edward  T.  MUler 
represented  Maryland's  First  Congres- 
sional District.  He  is  a  familiar  figure  in 
the  Capitol,  where  he  has  been  of  great 
service  to  the  minority  Members  of  this 
body  for  so  many  years. 

I  know  I  speak  for  all  of  us  in  saying. 
•We  hate  to  see  you  leave. '  But.  at  the 
same  time,  we  can  be  proud  of  the  ac- 
complishments he  has  made  here,  arid 
in  no  way  do  we  want  to  hold  him  back. 
Our  oest  wishes  go  with  Bob.  and  our 
heartfelt  thanks  for  a  job  well  done. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  would  be  remiss  of  me 
not  to  add  a  very  personal  note  concern- 
ing Bob  Bauman.  He  has  been  a  very 
loval  supporter  of  mine:  he  has  spent  a 
gi^at  deal  of  his  vacation  time  working 
in  my  behalf  throughout  the  First  Dis- 
trict of  Maryland.  In  addition  to  the 
services  he  has  rendered  to  me  as  a 
Member  of  Congress.  I  must  express  my 
gratitude  and  the  gratitude  of  Republi- 
cans throughout  our  State  for  the  serv- 
ices he  has  performed  in  behalf  of  my 
candidacy  and  for  the  Republican  Party 
in  Marvland. 

Mr  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
who  had  a  little  something  to  do  with  Bob 
Ba-jmans  progress  from  page  boy  to 
manager  of  the  House  Republican  tele- 
phones, I  want  to  express  my  satisfaction 
with  the  fine  job  he  has  done  for  all  ol 
us  through  the  years.  He  has  certamly 
justified  the  confidence  we  placed  in  him 
with  succeeding  promotions  to  positions 
of  greater  responsibility 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  he  has  been 


a  minority  staff  member  who  has  brought 
credit  to  that  operation.  He  has  been 
most  accommodating  to  our  membership 
and  verv  efficient  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties.  And  certainly  Bob  deserves  a  lot 
of  credit  for  the  diligence  with  which  he 
pursued  his  education.  He  got  it  the 
hard  way.  but  he  got  it.  and  more  power 
to  him  for  that. 

You  know,  if  I  could  not  find  anything 
else  good  to  say  about  Bob.  I  would  have 
to  admire  his  judgment  in  one  respect:  he 
married  an  Indiana  girl. 

While  we  shall  all  miss  him  around 
here,  in  my  opinion  he  is  moving  in  the 
right  direction,  and  I  wish  liim  every 
success  in  his  new  career  as  a  member  of 
the  bar. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  uxlay  in 
paying  tribute  to  Bob  Bauman,  a  capa- 
ble and  congenial  young  man  who  has 
demonstrated  exceptional  ability  to  serve 
and  cooperate  with  House  and  Senate 
Members  and  employees  since  he  first 
worked  on  Capitol  Hill  as  a  Capitol  page 
more  than  15  years  ago. 

Since-  serving  as  both  a  House   and 
Senate  page.  Bob  has  ser\ed  as  a  mi- 
nority staff  member  on  the  House  Ju- 
diciai-y  Committee,  assistant  manager  of 
the   House   Republican   cloakroom   and 
most  recently  and  competently  as  man- 
ager of  the  Republican  cloakroom.  Dur- 
ing those  same  15  years.  Bob  has  been 
associated  with  such  organizations  as  the 
American  Conservative  Union,  the  Young 
Americans  for  Freedom,  the  Young  Re- 
publican National  Federation,  and  the 
Georgetown  University  Young  Republi- 
can Club,  serving  each  in  various  leader- 
ship capacities.  In  1960  he  was  national 
chairman  of  Youth  for  Nixon.  He  has  al- 
so represented  the  State  of  Maryland  as 
a  delegate  to  the  Yoxmg  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention,  three  State  Republi- 
can conventions  and  in  1964  as  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion. ,      , 

His  enthusiasm  and  ability  as  a  leader 
have  been  recognized  consistently  by  his 
coworkers.  I  am  certain  that  he  will  be 
as  successful  and  as  well  respected  as  a 
practicing  lawyer  in  Maryland  as  he  has 
been  in  all  his  other  endeavors. 

Bob  will  be  missed  by  his  many  friends 
on  Capitol  Hill.  However,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  his  interest,  concern  and  participa- 
tion in  government  operations  and  po- 
litical affairs  will  continue  and  perhaps 
one  day  bring  him  back  to  the  Hill  and 
the  many  friends  he  has  here. 

I  and  my  colleagues  thank  Bob  for  his 
years  of  service  in  government  and  I  ex- 
tend my  sincere  best  wishes  for  success 
in  his  career  as  an  attorney. 

Mr  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
add  my  voice  to  the  many,  many  others 
today  in  praise  of  an  outstanding  yoimg 
man.  Seven  years  ago.  before  I  was  ac- 
tive In  politics  or  was  even  a  member  of 
the  Republican  Party,  a  young  man 
raised  in  Integrity  and  American  herit- 
age, dedicated  to  hard  work  and  Intellec- 
tual exercise  found  himself  a  political 
philosophy  and  a  code  of  life  which  re- 
flected honor  and  praised  enterprise. 
This  attitude  reflected  on  everyone  and 
everything  with  which  Bob  Bauman 
came  In  contact.  Including  me.  Bob 
Bauman  helped  develop  a  sense  of  pur- 


pose and  direction  for  me  and  for  many 
other  young  people  in  our  blessed  country 
through  his  participation  in  the  Young 
Republicans  and  the  Young  Americans 
for  Freedom.  His  service  bo  this  House 
and  our  country  has  been  notable  and 
important  and  his  career  of  success  is 
just  starting.  To  the  Baumans,  one  and 
all  but  especially  to  Bob,  may  I  say  "Con- 
gratulations, and  God  bless  you,  yours, 
and  your  future." 

Mr  KUPPERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in  ac- 
knowledging the  fine  service  perfonned 
by  Robert  E.  Bauman  for  members  of  the 
minority.  His  courtesy,  helpfulness,  and 
consistent  good  humor  under  stress  have 
been  much  appreciated. 

His  very  conservative  views  on  legisla- 
tion have"  been  forthright  and  presented 
with  intelligence  with  no  attempt  to  im- 
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pose. 

I  wish  Bob  Bauman  well  in  his  future 
career  in  law  and  in  Government. 

Mr  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  I  ex- 
press the  sentiment  of  all  Republican 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
when  I  sav  we  are  sorry  that  Bob  Bau- 
man is  leaving  his  position  as  manager 
of  the  House  Republican  cloakroom. 

We  are.  however,  grateful  that  he  has 
seen  fit  to  train  Ronnie  Lasch  to  suc- 
ceed him.  ^       . , 

Bob  Baiunan  came  from  a  humble 
background  but  his  parents  were  great 
Americans.  They  were  not  ashamed  to 

work 

Boij's  record  is  well  known  to  all.  A 
page  school  graduate,  and  now  a  full- 
fledged  barrister. 

Although  Bob  Bauman  is  a  Republican 
through  and  through  he  has  always 
placed  his  country  ahead  of  his  party, 
even  as  a  member  of  the  National  Advi- 
soi-y  Board  of  the  Young  Americans  for 

Freedom.  .       .,     ^      . 

I  wish  Bob  and  his  lovely  wife,  Carol, 
and  little  Teddy.  Eugenie  and  Victoria, 
the  best  of  everything  in  the  years  ahead. 
Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  in  this  salute  today  to 
Bob  Bauman.  Manager  of  the  Republi- 
can telephone,  who  is  leaving  our  scene 
to  engage  in  the  practice  of  law  in  the 
State  of  Maryland. 

Bob  Baiunan's  recognition  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  congressional  business— 
and  the  fact  that  much  of  it  must  be 
handled  by  telephone  during  periods  of 
active  House  debate— has  contributed 
Immensely  to  our  own  reputation  as  law- 
makers and  as  Representatives  of  the 
people  of  America. 

Bob  Baumans  fine  example  has  served 
to  Influence  many  younger  men  who 
have  come  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives as  pages  and  in  other  capacities 
of  service. 

It  Is  not  my  Intention  to  review  Bob 
Bauman's  career  or  experience.  I  do 
wish,  however,  to  voice  this  expression 
of  respect  and  affection  and  to  extend  to 
Bob  Bauman  this  wish  for  success  as  a 
law^-er  and  as  a  distinguished  and  ac- 
tive citizen  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
deUghted  that  Bob  Bauman  is  leaving  as 
manager  of  the  House  Republican  cloak- 
room. I  am  exceedingly  happy  that  he 
will  no  longer  be  among  us.  handling  his 
various  duties  with  good  humor  and  dis- 


patch. I  am  filled  with  joy  at  the  prospect 
that  come  next  Monday  Bob  will  not  be 
waiting  in  the  cloakroom  with  the  latest 
news  about  the  American  Conservative 
Union,  Young  Americans  for  Freedom, 
the  intricacies  of  Maryland  politics  or 
perhaps  the  inside  story  on  what  Ronald 
Reagan  really  told  Nelson  Rockefeller  In 
New  Orleans. 

I  am  a  happy  man,  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause Bob's  departure  means  that  a  bril- 
liant, perceptive,  dedicated  young  Amer- 
ican has  begun  his  career  as  a  lawyer 
and  that  he  htw  begim  walking  down  a 
road,  which  may  be  long  and  hard  and 
filled  with  twists  and  turns — but  one 
which  I  am  confident  will  lead  him  back 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  as  one 
of  Its  Members.  On  that  day,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  will  be  an  even  happier  man  than 
I  am  today. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  join  in  the  truly  de- 
served tribute  being  paid  today  to  Robert 
E.  Bauman,  the  diligent  manager  of  the 
House  Republican  cloakroom. 

While  I  am  a  newcomer  to  the  House, 
Bob  Bauman  and  I  enjoy  a  long-time 
friendship  dating  back  to  undergraduate 
days,  when  Bob  and  his  talented,  attrac- 
tive wife — then  Miss  Carol  Gene  Daw- 
son— were  leaders  of  the  college  youth  for 
Nixon.  Bob  was  managing  an  important 
role  in  youth  politics,  while  simultan- 
eously carrying  a  full  course  of  study 
and  energetically  serving  Members  of 
the  House.  In  early  1959,  at  age  21,  Bob 
was  already  in  his  sixth  year  with  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Those  of  us 
who  were  his  fellow  undergraduates  felt, 
appropriately,  I  think,  that  it  was  a 
unique  privilege  to  know  a  peer  who  was 
already  an  institution  within  an  institu- 
tion. 

It  is  a  double  loss  that  we  feel  now  that 
Bob  Bauman  is  leaving  his  15-year 
service  In  the  House.  It  is  very  secure 
that  I  am  in  the  conviction,  neverthe- 
less, that  it  will  be  only  a  matter  of 
months  before  Congress  hears  from  him 
again. 

To  an  imusually  able  couple,  the  Bob 
Baumans,  go  my  warmest  and  best 
wishes. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  sure  will 
miss  Bob  Bauman.  I  have  great  respect 
for  Bob;  for  his  knowledge  of  the  op- 
erations of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; for  the  impartiality  and  fair  play 
he  has  consistently  demonstrated  In 
dealing  with  all  the  Members. 

I  wish  Bob  Bauman  well  in  his  prac- 
tice, and  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  for  taking  this  special  order  to 
honor  this  deserving  Individual  who  has 
been  so  helpful  to  all  of  us. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  In  paying 
tribute  to  Robert  E.  Bauman  as  he  con- 
cludes his  tour  of  duty  as  manager  of 
the  Republican  telephones,  to  begin  the 
practice  of  law  in  his  native  Maryland. 
We  regret  his  departure,  but  we  are  very 
proud  of  his  accomplishments  and  ap- 
preciate greatly  his  splendid  efforts. 

Although  he  is  a  young  man,  he  has 
already  compiled  an  enviable  record  of 
service  to  his  country  and  his  party.  In 
addition  to  his  duties  here  in  the  House, 
he  has  been  active  In  State  and  National 
Republican  affairs,  while,  at  the  same 


time,  continuing  his  education.  Ambi- 
tion and  hard  work  have  paid  great  divi- 
dends and  I  know  he  will  bring  to  the 
practice  of  law  the  same  high  qualities 
he  has  displayed  in  his  position  here. 

During  my  years  in  the  House,  I  have 
relied  greatly  upon  Bob  and  have  foimd 
him  always  helpful  and  courteous.  His 
future  clients  will  profit  from  the  same 
dedicated  effort. 

Bob  Bauman  represents  the  type  of 
young,  dynamic  leadership  we  covet  for 
our  party  and  I  am  sure  we  will  find  him 
in  places  of  increased  resixjnsibillty.  He 
has  our  deep  appreciation  and  we  wish 
for  him.  and  his  good  wife  Carol,  every 
happiness  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Robert 
Bauman's  "retirement"  as  manager  of 
the  House  Republican  telephones  is  In- 
deed a  loss  to  those  of  us  who  have 
worked  with  him  and  who  have  come 
to  rely  on  his  effective  and  dedicated 
service. 

Bob  Bauman  Is  In  many  ways  repre- 
sentative of  the  many  thousands  of  young 
men  and  women  who  today  are  contrib- 
uting enormously  to  the  political  and 
governmental  life  of  our  Nation.  Begin- 
ning with  his  appointment  by  the  late 
Edward  T.  Miller,  Representative  in  Con- 
gress from  the  First  District  of  Mary- 
land, as  a  page  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Bob  Bauman  has  achieved 
a  most  impressive  record  of  service  in  a 
short  period  of  time.  In  addition,  he  has 
found  the  time  to  continue  his  educa- 
tion in  both  international  affairs  and 
law.  Today  he  will  be  sworn  in  as  an  at- 
torney before  the  Maryland  Court  of 
Appeals. 

As  Bob  Bauman  laimches  his  new  ca- 
reer, I  wish  him  well  and  express  the 
hope  that  his  many  talents  will  not  be 
lost  to  his  party  and  to  his  country.  Oiu* 
Nation  needs  young  men  of  ability.  Ideals, 
and  dedication  to  make  our  democracy 
a  continuing  success;  men  like  Bob 
Bauman. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  sorry  to  hear  that  Bob 
Bauman  is  leaving  us  after  15  years  of 
service  to  the  Congress. 

Bob  has  been  a  fine  and  efficient  man- 
ager of  House  Republican  telephones, 
following  a  number  of  years  of  faithful 
and  friendly  service  in  managing  the  Re- 
publican cloakroom.  We  will  miss  him  on 
the  Republican  side. 

I  want  to  join  in  wishing  Bob  the  best 
of  everything  in  his  new  career. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  join  with  my  distinguished 
colleagues  in  marking  the  end  of  Robert 
E.  Bauman's  15  years  on  the  Hill.  Mr. 
Bauman  is  ending  one  distinguished  ca- 
reer for  another  in  the  law  in  which  I 
am  sure  he  will  contain  and  maintain 
his  success.  Mr.  Bauman  came  to  the 
Hill  as  a  page  at  the  age  of  16.  and  leaves 
it  at  the  age  of  31  as  manager  of  the 
House  Republican  telephones.  Yet,  In 
spite  of  the  hard  work  of  his  official 
duties,  he  has  found  time  and  energy 
for  an  active  extracurricular  life  in  poli- 
tics. An  assistant  doorkeeper  and  an  as- 
sistant sergeant  at  arms  of  the  Mary- 
land delegation  to  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention  in  1956  and  1960,  he 
graduated  to  full  membership  of  the  dele- 
gation at  the  famous  convention  of  1964. 


His  career  has  culminated  in  selection 
to  the  national  executive  committee  of 
the  Yoimg  Republican  National  Federa- 
tion, and  to  directing  positions  in  several 
other  pwlitical  organizations. 

I  am  sure  we  will  miss  him  in  the 
House  Republican  cloakroom,  but  our 
loss  will  be  the  gain  of  others.  I  join  my 
distinguished  brethren  in  wishing  Mr. 
Bauman  a  career  to  equal  the  one  he  has 
left. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  gen- 
uine pleasure  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
today  in  honoring  the  work  of  Robert 
E.  Bauman,  manager  of  the  House  Re- 
publican telephones.  Bob  has  dis- 
charged his  responsibilities  in  a  dili- 
gent manner.  I  want  to  congratulate  him 
upon  admission  to  the  Maryland  bar. 
We  shall  miss  him  in  the  House — where 
his  services  have  been  so  helpful — but 
wish  him  every  success  in  his  new  en- 
deavors. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  join  my  good  friend  and 
colleague,  John  Ashbrook,  of  Ohio,  In 
E>aying  tribute  to  a  very  fine  and  dedi- 
cated young  man  who  is  leaving  his  re- 
sponsibilities here  in  the  Hou.se  in  order 
to  enter  the  private  practice  of  law.  Bob 
Bauman  Is  an  outstanding  citizen.  He 
has  been  a  loyal  employee  whose  efforts 
have  been  concentrated  on  doing  the  best 
job  he  is  capable  of  doing  for  not  only 
House  Members,  but  for  these  United 
States.  He  has  mea.sured  up  to  all  that 
has  been  expected  of  him,  and  it  has 
been  a  sincere  pleasure  to  have  worked 
with  him. 

As  manager  of  the  Republican  cloak- 
room, Bob's  absence  will  be  regretted.  I 
know  that  )iis  successor  will  carry  on  in 
Bob's  tradition,  but  I  shall  miss  his 
presence.  I  know  that  I  speak  for  all  of 
us  when  I  wish  him  godspeed  in  his  new 
endeavors. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  to 
learn  that  Bob  Bauman  Is  leaving  his 
work  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Bob  has  been  most  courteous,  efficient, 
and  faithful  in  his  work  on  the  Republi- 
can side  of  the  aisle,  and  he  will  be  missed 
by  all  of  us. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  he  will 
soon  start  the  practice  of  law,  having 
been  admitted  to  the  bar  only  recently. 
I  wish  him  every  success  and  attend  this 
with  every  good  wish  to  Mrs.  Bauman 
and  their  children. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  join  with  my  fellow  Republican  col- 
leagues in  a  special  tribute  to  Mr.  Robert 
E.  Bauman  on  the  occasion  of  his  retire- 
ment from  more  than  15  years  of  dedi- 
cated service  on  Capitol  Hill.  During  his 
tenure  as  manager  of  the  Republican 
Cloakroom,  he  has  earned  admiration, 
friendship,  and  appreciation  of  the  Mem- 
bers he  has  served  with  outstanding  effi- 
ciency and  dedication.  Bob  kept  the 
wheels  running  smoothly  in  a  most  in- 
tricate and  exacting  position.  His  special 
skills,  know-how,  and  his  astute  judg- 
ment helped  our  Members  to  legislate 
with  ease  and  coordination  of  efforts. 
Losing  Bob  is  like  losing  a  good  right 
arm.  He  was  a  great  public  servant,  and 
we  will  be  ever  grateful  for  the  excellence 
of  his  servicec  to  us. 

Let  me  take  this  opportunity  to  wish 
Bob  Bauman  every  measure  of  success  in 
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the  future,  and  to  extend  ui  invitation  to 
revisit  his  old  haunts  on  Capitol  Hill — 
he  will  be  always  welcome. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  one 
of  us  regrets  to  see  Bob  Bauman  leave 
his  post  as  manager  of  the  telephones  in 
the  cloakroom  on  our  side  of  the  aisle. 
All  of  us.  however,  rejoice  that  the  op- 
portunity has  come  for  him  to  apply  his 
many  talents  in  a  more  challenging  and 
more  rewarding  field  of  endeavor. 

There  is  great  significance  in  Bob's 
leaving  here  to  enter  Into  the  practice 
of  law  in  Maryland.  He  is  a  self-made 
man.  This  opportunity  to  enter  upon  a 
professional  career  for  himself  is  of  his 
own  making.  Bob  Is  an  example  of  what 
a  young  man  can  do  if  he  has  the  de- 
termination and  willingness  to  make  the 
sacrifices  to  realize  an  ambition.  We  are 
proud  of  him. 

Bob  began  his  career  on  Capitol  HiU  as 
a  page.  He  graduated  from  Page  School 
and  then  went  to  Georgetown  University 
School  of  Foreign  Service  and  received  a 
bachelor  of  science  degree  in  inter- 
natioiml  affairs  and  subsequently  grad- 
uated fl-Om  Georgetown  University  Law 
Center  in  1964. 

While  doing  all  this  he  served  in  var- 
ious capacities  with  the  Congress.  Prom 
1955  to  1959  he  was  on  the  minority  staff 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  served 
there  until  appointed  by  Minority  Leader 
Charlie  Halleck  to  be  assistant  manager 
of  the  House  Republican  cloakroom.  Our 
present  minority  leader.  Jerry  Ford. 
promoted  him  to  manager  of  the  cloak- 
room in  1965. 

Bob  Bauman  is  an  example  of  a  young 
man  determined  to  get  his  education  and 
a  law  degree.  It  required  a  tremendous 
amount  of  sacrifice.  It  is  not  easy  to  de- 
vote ones  days  working  and  one's  nights 
attending  .school  This  in  itself  bespeaks 
of  the  caliber  of  man  and  it  also  por- 
tends a  great  future  for  him  in  the  legal 
profession. 

As  it  would  say  in  the  vernacular,  "he 
has  Ahat  it  takes."  He  has  not  only  a 
winning  personality  and  ability.  He  has 
a  capacity  for  sacrifice  and  hard  work.  I 
predict  for  him  a  great  future  and  wish 
for  him  the  very  best. 

Mrs  DWYER  Mr.  Speaker,  It  la  a 
special  pleasure  to  join  with  many  of  our 
colleagues  in  expressing  appreciation  for 
the  long  and  valuable  service  rendered 
to  minority  Members — and  I  am  sure 
those  majority  Members  who  wandered 
to  our  side  of  the  aisle  received  the  same 
courtesies — by  our  young  and  able  man- 
ager of  the  House  Republican  Cloak- 
room. Robert  E.  Bauman. 

Since  Bob  Bauman  is  resigning,  ef- 
fective the  end  of  this  month,  to  enter 
the  private  practice  of  law.  it  is  especially 
fitting  that  we  pay  him  this  tribute.  For 
he  has  been  of  Immense  help  to  all  of 
us — available  when  needed,  informed, 
loyal,  alert,  and  on  his  toes  at  every 
moment.  In  the  midst  of  the  confusion 
that  often  reigns  on  the  House  floor,  his 
has  been  a  cool  head  and  a  ready  hand. 
We  could  not  ask  for  better  service. 

But  I  have  an  additional  reason.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  expressing  gratitude  to  Bob 
Bauman.  In  an  arena  where  partisan 
politics  and  political  philosophies  come 
In  all  shades  of  the  rainbow,  he  has  never 
allowed  his  personal  preferences  to  in- 


terfere with  the  effective  carrjring  out  of 
his  responsibilities.  Bob  Bauman  is  a  con- 
vinced and  forthright  conservative  in  a 
party  which  has  its  liberals  and  moder- 
ates as  well  as  conservatives.  To  my 
knowledge,  however,  he  has  always  sub- 
merged his  own  feelings  in  the  greater 
interest  of  serving  all  our  colleagues — 
with  equal  attention,  courtesy,  and  re- 
spect. 

I  consider  this  fact,  In  the  kind  of  job 
Bob  Bauman  has  been  called  on  to  fill,  an 
attribute  of  the  highest  significance. 
Combined  with  his  obvious  abilities  and 
the  warmth  of  his  personality,  it  fore- 
shadows a  long  and  successful  career  in 
the  law  and  in  whatever  area  of  public 
service  he  may  enter.  Together  with  our 
colleagues.  I  wish  him  the  great  success 
he  deserves. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA    AND   THE    HUN- 
GARIAN MINORITY  IN  SLOVAKIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  i  Mr.  Gal- 
lagher). Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
fMr.  HalpernI  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
January,  all  of  us  have  followed  with 
great  Interest  the  changes  taking  place 
and  the  new  measures  promised  by  the 
new  government  in  Czechoslovakia.  Fol- 
lowing the  fall  of  the  Stalinist- type  No- 
votny  regime,  it  seemed  that  liberalizing 
efforts  would  be  made  both  with  regard 
to  personal  and  group  freedom  and  with 
regard  to  the  problem  of  relationships 
between  Czechs  and  Slovaks  living  in  the 
state. 

The  limited  restoration  of  certain 
democratic  rights,  such  as  press  and  re- 
ligious freedom,  are  favorable  signs. 
However,  a  Czechoslovak  delegation  re- 
turning from  Moscow  recently  has  re- 
ported Russian  doubts  about  this  liberal- 
ism, and  we  still  do  not  know  for  certain 
whether  Moscow  will  continue  to  allow 
even  this  limited  restoration  of  personal 
freedom. 

Beyond  the  personal  freedom  issues, 
the  problems  of  nationalities  living  in 
Czechoslovakia  are  now  in  the  center  of 
discussion  and  debate.  Throughout  its 
50-year  history  Czechoslovakia  was 
plagued  by  nationality  problems.  The 
German  nationality  problem  led  to  Nazi 
occupation  following  the  Munich  Pact, 
rhe  Allied  victory  in  World  War  II  re- 
sulted in  the  expulsion  of  the  German 
minority.  At  this  juncture  the  Slovaks 
were,  on  paper  at  least,  admitted  to  a 
position  cf  equality,  but  the  assymetric 
solution  failed  to  achieve  equality. 

Therefore,  it  is  of  great  significance 
that  at  the  present  moment  both  the 
Czechs  and  the  Slovaks  are  now  willing 
to  settle  the  problem  by  creating  a  Fed- 
eral state  based  on  national  equality.  It 
Is  my  hope  that  this  willingness  will 
find  its  expression  in  constitutional  set- 
tlement,   and    that    liberalization    will 


proceed  in  spite  of  anticipated  Soviet 
and  East  German  reaction. 

Simultaneously,  the  fate  of  the  Hun- 
garian minority  in  Slovakia  has 
emerged.  The  approximately  1  million 
I>eople  of  Hungarian  origin  in  southern 
Slovakia  have  been  the  stepchildren  of 
first  the  Republic  and  then  the  Com- 
munist Czechoslovak  state. 

After  the  Munich  Pact,  the  first 
Vierma  award  attached  the  southern 
Slovak  region,  with  its  overwhelming 
Hungarian  population,  to  Hungary,  a 
nation  regarded  by  the  exile  Czechoslo- 
vak government  as  its  arch  enemy.  A 
Hungarian  population,  to  Hungary,  a 
writing  in  the  Bratislava  paper  Uj 
Szo — New  Word — Joseph  Gyonyor,  re- 
counts the  events  as  follows: 

The  decree  No.  la  Issued  June  21.  1946. 
belongs  to  the  most  Important  ones.  Under 
this  decree,  persons  of  Hungarian  national- 
ity were  deprived  without  any  compensa- 
tion and  effective  immediately  of  their  land 
holdings  and  real  estate,  regardless  of  their 
financial  status. 

A  series  of  atrocities  was  carried  out 
against  these  unfortunate  people  .  .  .  where 
It  was  not  possible  to  remove  them  Immed- 
iately from  the  country,  hundreds  of  Hun- 
garians were  dragged  to  the  (Hungarian) 
frontier  and  left  without  food  or  drink. 

The  Government  declared  In  June.  1946. 
the  so-called  re-Slovaklzatlon.  The  purpose 
was  clear.  The  Hungarian  minority  could 
not  remain  In  this  country.  In  promoting 
this  purpose,  the  "Magyarlzed"  part  of  the 
population  was  permitted  to  return  to  their 
original  nationality.  The  fact  was.  however, 
that  these  people  .  .  .  could  have  safely  de- 
clared themselves  Slovak  during  the  time  of 
the  First  Republic.  It  is  no  secret  that  this 
measure  was  coupled  with  the  matter  of  cit- 
izenship. I  ask  you.  who  would  have  been 
willing  to  leave  the  place  of  his  birth  under 
Insecure  conditions?  It  was  thus  that  410.- 
820  Hungarians  were  forced  to  deny  their 
nationality   In  writing. 

So  much  about  the  immediate  post- 
war period.  The  thaw  in  Czechoslovakia 
now  permits  a  partial  description  of  the 
situation  at  the  height  of  the  Commu- 
nist terror.  1949-54.  Coming  on  the  de- 
cision of  the  Presidum  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak Communist  Party  that  persons 
tried  unjustly  In  the  years  1949-54 
should  be  rehabilitated.  Gyonyor  con- 
tinues: 

It  is  likewise  natural  that  not  only  those 
persons  must  be  rehabilitated  who  were 
sentenced  in  a  political  trial.  Who  knows  the 
number  of  workers  who  were  victims  of  Illegal 
administrative  measures?  Neither  is  the 
number  of  these  people  known  who  spent 
months  and  years  in  forced-labor  campe  .  .  . 
Neither  can  we  collect  the  names  of  all  those 
who  were  dismissed  without  reason  and  who 
remained  together  with  their  families  with- 
out a  Job. 

As  to  the  equality  of  treatment  of 
Hungarian  nationality  citizens,  another 
writer.  Charles  Patho.  writes  in  the  same 
paper : 

Equality  of  status  Is  still  a  paper  equality. 
For  20  years  not  a  single  politician  of  Hun- 
garian nationality  has  been  considered 
worthy  to  become  a  member  of  parliament. 
We  hnd  them  only  rarely  in  the  lower  eche- 
lons of  civil  service,  and  only  now  and  then 
can  we  find  Hungarian  experts  In  leading 
positions  in  any  enterprise  or  plant  in  the 
country.  The  diplomatic  service  does  not 
even  know  we  exist. 

The  critical  articles  appear  with  regu- 
larity In  the  sole  Hungarian-language 
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daily.  Uj  Szo.  as  the  air  of  press  freedom 
infiltrates  over  the  barriers  of  censor- 
ship in  Czechoslovakia. 

However,  the  Hungarian  minority  is 
now  hopeful  of  obtaining  some  of  its 
rights.  The  concept  involved  is  that  there 
must  be  complete  equality  between  the 
nations  and  nationalities  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia if  peace  and  stability  are  to  pre- 
vail and  nationality  persecution  cease. 
This  equality  must  be  constitutionally 
defined,  and  supported  both  by  adequate 
school  and  cultural  institutions  run  by 
members  of  the  minority,  and  by  suCa- 
cient  budgetar>'  resources  from  the  state, 
regional,  and  local  authorities.  The  eco- 
nomic discrimination  against  the  Hun- 
garian-inhabited area  has  been  patently 
documented  by  many  of  the  writers  in 
Uj  Szo.  A  new  concept  is  represented  by 
them:  self-administration.  This  is  less 
than  the  self-determination  which 
ended  the  existence  of  the  First  Czecho- 
slovak Republic,  but  more  than  the  au- 
tonomy which  means  very  limited  self- 
government.  They  call  for  the  creation 
of  smaller  counties,  which  are  more  or 
less  ethnically  homogenous,  and  where 
local  government  would  guarantee  equal 
rights  of  both  the  Czech  and  Slovak 
minorities.  It  also  calls  for  equalizing 
the  economic  burdens  and  for  state  aid 
to  equalize  educational  and  economic 
opportunities. 

Party  Secretary  Dubcek's  recent  visit 
to  Budapest  showed,  through  remarks 
he  made  there,  that  no  decision  has  yet 
been  made  about  accepting  the  minority 
demands,  but  we  know  that  strong  op- 
position to  the  Hungarian  minority  de- 
mands has  come  from  the  Slovaks  and 
Czech  Stalinists.  David  Binder,  writing 
in  the  New  York  Times  on  June  23.  1968. 
describes  the  situation  as  follows : 

In  May  and  early  June,  Hungarians  re- 
turning from  visits  to  Bratislava  .  .  .  and 
other  Slovak  communities,  reported  that  the 
minority  had  come  under  intensive  pressure 
from  Slovak  Chauvinists. 

A  recent  visitor  to  Slovakia  said  that  '"in 
some  villages  the  Hungarians  feel  it  is  better 
not  to  go  out  at  night"'  and  then  went  on  to 
speak  of  beating  and  scuffles.  .  .  . 

A  Slovak  cultural  official.  OndreJ  Kullk. 
told  the  Hungarian  minority  newspaper  in 
Bratislava,  UJ  Szo.  "If  the  Hungarians  want 
to  destroy  our  state  then  nothing  remains 
for  us  but  to  drive  them  out  with  weapons. 

Despite  these  sorry  occurrences  hope 
is  still  high  that  the  federalization  of 
Czechoslovakia  will  increase  the  rights  of 
the  Hungarian  minority,  and  that 
Czechs.  Slovaks,  and  Hungarians  will 
find  a  peaceful  coexistence. 

It  is  important,  in  conclusion,  that  we 
all  recognize  the  twofold  struggle  going 
on  In  Czechoslovakia  today.  The  first  is 
the  struggle  for  personal  and  ethnic 
freedom.  The  second  is  the  struggle  for 
independence  from  Russia  so  that  the 
peoples  of  the  state  may  solve  their  own 
problems  in  a  democratic,  evolutionary 
process. 

I  include  the  following  pertinent  ma- 
terial : 

Text  op  the  RESOLtmoN  op  the  Central 
Committee  op  the  Cttltitral  Pedeeation 
op  httngarian  workers  in  czechoslo- 
VAKIA— Csemadok^Printed  in  Uj  Szo. 
Bratislava,  March  IS,  1968 

Nations  and  nationalities  are  living  to- 
gether in   our   country.   A  solution  of  the 


nationality  question  cannot  be  restricted  to 
a  settlement  of  the  relationship  of  the  (two) 
nations  but  must  Include  the  question  of 
the  nationalities  on  the  basis  of  full  equality 
of  rights. 

Unfortunately,  deficiencies  existing  in  this 
regard  could  not  be  solved  even  by  positive 
resolutions  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Slovak  Communist  Party  In  the  last  lew 
years.  Implementation  of  these  resolutions 
was  made  near  Impossible  as  they  were  not 
wltlUn  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Slovak  Na- 
tional Council,  and  the  central  authorities 
of  the  state  simply  failed  to  act  on  them. 
Thus  the  odd  situation  arose  that  on  the 
one  hand,  the  Slovak  National  Council  was 
charged  with  their  implementation  but  on 
the  other  it  was  not  granted  sufficient  Juris- 
diction to  do  so.  Therefore,  it  is  the  opinion 
of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  CSEMADOK 
that  the  only  truly  equitable  solution  would 
be  a  reform  along  federal  lines  Including  a 
settlement  of  the  constitutional  position  of 
the  Hungarian  and  other  nationalities  on 
the  basis  of  the  principle  of  self-adminis- 
tration. 

By  presenting  proposals  for  solving  these 
problems,  the  Central  Committee  of  CSEMA- 
DOK wants  not  only  to  demonstrate  its 
enthusiasm  and  full  consensus  toward  the 
resolutions  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  Czechoslovak  So- 
cialist Republic  (CSR)  and  Slovakia  and  the 
changes  occurring  therefrom  since  January 
but  also  its  fullest  support  of  these  resolu- 
tions. 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  nationalities 
we  have  accomplished  much  but  have  also 
committed  grave  errors.  The  errors  have 
originated  basically  as  follows : 

The  nationalities  are  not  recognized  in 
the  Constitution  and  other  basic  statutes  in 
addition  to  the  two  nations  as  equal  societal 
factors; 

The  legal  position  of  the  nationalities  is 
not  regulated  by  statute; 

The  nationalities  have  no  constitutionally 
elected  nationality  organs  or  constitutionally 
guaranteed   nationality   Institutions; 

As  a  result  the  nationalities  do  not  enjoy 
complete  equality  of  rights. 

The  full  and  complete  equality  of  nations 
and  nationalities  must  be  constitutionally 
guaranteed. 

Statutes  of  constitutional  character  must 
define  the  legal  position  of  the  nationalities. 

It  must  be  stated  clearly  that  the  national- 
ities form  an  organic,  undetachable  part  of 
the  CSR.  Not  only  as  individuals  but  also 
as  social  groups  the  nationalities  are  citizens 
of  equal  status  in  our  land.  TTie  CSR  con- 
sists of  nations  and  nationalities  and  nations 
and  nationalities  must  possess  equal  rights. 

The  constitutional  position  of  the  national- 
ities must  be  clearly  and  concretely  deter- 
mined by  a  constitutional  statute. 

1.  Nationality  organs  and  institutions 
must  be  created  participating  in  the  work  of 
the  political,  administrative,  economic  and 
state  security  authorities  as  part  of  the  na- 
tional organs  and  expressing  their  will  on 
the  basis  of  self-adminlstratlon  principles  in 
order  to  solve  problems  of  the  nationalities. 

In  order  to  do  so  at  the  earliest  possible 
date: 

(a)  We  propose  the  creation  of  the  fol- 
lowing organs  and  Institutions  as  Integral 
parts  in  the  structure  of  legislative  and 
executive  organs: 

A  Nationality  Committee  In  the  Slovak 
Council  to  be  composed  of  the  deputies  of 
the  nationalities  and  experts  as  members; 
and  in  the  Representative  Assembly  an 
office  of  representatives  (poverenlctvo)  of  the 
Slovak   National   Council. 

Likewise  nationality  committees  should  be 
created  in  the  national  committee  of  every 
district  to  be  composed  of  nationality  depu- 
ties and  experts  in  order  to  form  a  nation- 
alities office  in  the  committees. 

In  order  to  satisfy  special  economic  and 
financial  needs  of  the  nationalities  the  Na- 


tional Assembly  and  the  Slovak  National 
Council  shall  act  vrtthln  the  framework  of 
the  debate  and  approval  of  the  State,  terri- 
torial and  regional  budgets.  Similar  Jurisdic- 
tion should  be  granted  to  the  Nationalities 
Secretariat  of  the  Government  of  the  CSR 
and  the  Representatives*  Secretariat  of  the 
Slovak  National  Council  and  the  various 
ministries  and  offices  In  order  to  equalize 
national    living   standards. 

(b)  We  propose  the  territorial  organiza- 
tion of  areas  inhabited  by  different  nation- 
alities— 

The  new  counties  created  In  the  1960  Ter- 
ritorial Reorganization  hinder  the  good 
neighborly  relations  and  friendly  coexistence 
of  the  various  nationalities.  They  retard  the 
practical  realization  of  nationality  policies 
defined  by  Party  and  Government  resolu- 
tions. Practice  has  shown  that  districts  In- 
habited overwhelmingly  by  one  nationality 
progress  both  economically  and  politically 
faster  and   more  efficiently. 

The  need  both  lor  a  lurther  Improvement 
of  the  economy  and  the  solution  of  the  na- 
tionality question  securing  full  equality  of 
rights  necessitates  the  creation  of  territorial 
units  Integrated  from  the  standpoint  of  na- 
tionality. This  can  be  accomplished  by  » 
territorial  reorganization  of  the  districts,  a 
measure  also  favored  by  geographic  consider- 
ations. 

Simultaneously  full  equality  of  rights  for 
the  members  of  the  nations  and  nationalities 
forming  the  minority  in  any  given  district 
must  also  be  constitutionally  guaranteed. 

(c)  We  propose  that  members  of  the  na- 
tionalities (experts)  should  be  called  In  as 
members  in  addition  to  the  deputies  of  th« 
committee  of  the  Slovak  National  Council: 

In  order  to  facilitate  a  more  active  partici- 
pation of  the  nationalities  in  public  affairs; 

That  everywhere  members  of  the  nationali- 
ties be  granted  proportional  representation  in 
selecting  the  deputies  to  be  elected  to  the 
governing  bodies  and  that  the  representa- 
tion of  the  nationalities  consist  of  experts 
and  activists  who  can  adequately  represent 
their  interests  at  each  level  of  government; 

Great  care  shall  be  exercised  in  the  Slovak 
Trade  Union  Council  and  the  Slovak  Cen- 
tral Committee  of  the  Czechoslovak  Youth 
Federation  by  the  creation  of  a  Hungarian 
nationality  section  and  also  by  establishing 
Hungarian  advisory  sections  in  the  Slovak 
committees  of  the  mass  organizations. 

In  order  to  facilitate  these  measures  and 
in  order  to  contribute  to  the  preparations  of 
the  14th  Congress  of  the  Czechoslovak  Com- 
munist Party  and  to  the  planned  changes  of 
the  Constitution,  we  propose  the  following: 

To  anchor  constitutionally  those  principles 
which  guarantee  the  national  existence,  posi- 
tion and  free  cultural  development  and  re- 
enforced  self-reliance  of  the  nationalities. 

To  elaborate  these  principles  with  political 
and  professional  expertise  defining  the  legal 
positioi\  of  the  nationalities  and  helping  to 
create  institutions  in  order  to  realize  the 
rights  and  guaranteeing  a  most  efficient  solu- 
tion of  societal  and  national  equality  on  the 
basis  of  self-adminlstratlon. 

To  review  all  laws  and  decrees  which  were 
passed  in  regard  to  citizens  of  Hungarian 
nationality  and  the  deletion  of  discrimina- 
tory  legislation. 

2.  Substantial  differences  exist  in  the 
school  and  educational  level  between  the  na- 
tions and  nationalities.  In  order  to  fulfill 
with  efficiency  th-;  tasks  resulting  out  of 
the  scientific-technological  revolution,  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  democratizitlon  process  de- 
mands the  approximate,  but  clear,  levelling 
of  the  differences  in  the  political,  economic 
and  cultural  living  standards  betw.*en  na- 
tions and  nationalities.  The  present  school 
structure  secures  "the  availability  of  equal 
learning  opportunities  of  each  child"  in  their 
mother  tongue  only  on  a  grade  school  level. 
Youth  participation  in  mother-tongue  in- 
struction on  secondary  school  level  fails  to 
respond  to  the  requirements  of  our  age  and 
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blnden  tbe  necessary  process  of  economic 
and  polttlcal  equality.  Lack  of  the  necessary 
network  of  secondary  schools  further  In- 
creases existing  unhealthy  differences  In  edu- 
cational level  between  secondary  school  and 
college   graduates. 

One  of  the  basic  requirements  of  progress 
In  the  Hungarian-Inhabited  areas  of  our 
country  lies  in  the  further  development  of 
nationality  schools.  Only  educational-infor- 
mational Instruction  In  the  mother  tongue 
can  promote  the  harmonious,  open-minded 
development  of  the  individual  toward  a 
deeper  understanding  of  Socialist  patriotism 
and  proletarian  internationalism.  Prevailing 
practices  in  nationality  school  administra- 
tion Ignoring  national  considerations  have 
only  created  an  atmosphere  of  mistrust  and 
educational  obsolescence.  Therefore,  It  must 
be  made  possible  that  Hungarian  schools 
should  be  led  and  guided  by  Hungarian  edu- 
cational Institutions.  This  alone  offers  a 
guarantee  that  they  will  keep  peace  efficiently 
with  the  achievement  needed  to  fulfill  edu- 
cational-Informational purposes  common  to 
the   entire   country 

In  order  to  solve  existing  problems  of  the 
Hungarian  school  question  and  promote  Its 
further  development,  we  propose: 

Creattmi  of  conditions  facilitating  i>qual 
opportunttles  for  the  nationality  in  regard  to 
employment  and  higher  education  and  ade- 
quate admission  ratios  at  college  levels  by  a 
proportionate  admission  of  Hungarians  to  the 
universities  and  professional  schools: 

Creation  of  legal  requirements  enabling  an 
independent  solution  of  the  problems  unique 
to  the  administration  and  leadership  of  na- 
tionality schools  and  the  establishment  of 
the  needed  scientific  and  research  institu- 
tions. 

An  increase  in  the  number  of  Hungarian 
university  and  college  students  especially  in 
the  sciences  and  regulation  of  their  possible 
study  In  Hungary  at  university  level. 

3,  The  most  unique  expression  of  the  ex- 
istence of  nationalities  is  their  culture  Its 
Independent  development  lies  in  the  most 
basic  interest  of  each  nationality.  National- 
ity cultures  occupy  an  Important  niche  in 
tbe  Czechoslovak  cultural  context,  but  they 
also  relate  organically  and  Inseparably  to  the 
culture  and  tradition  of  their  own  nation — 
In  our  case  to  the  general  Hungarian  culture 
and  tradition.  Oreat  care  must  be  exercised  in 
guaranteeing  further  cultural  development, 
for  men  are  most  sensitive  in  this  regard. 
Cultural  development  of  the  societal  life  of 
nationalities  requires,  however,  the  presence 
of  scientific  institutions  and  laboratories. 

Therefore,  we  propose: 

To  apply  successfully  the  same  principles 
toward  nationality  culture  which  are  used 
toward  a  democratization  of  Czech  and  Slo- 
vak cultural  life.  Nationality  culture  must  be 
regarded  as  a  culture  sui  generis  and  not  as  a 
translation  of  Czech  and  Slovak  culture  into 
Hungarian  language.  While  nationality  cul- 
ture forms  a  part  of  Czechoslovak  culture.  It 
Is  also  a  part  of  the  general  national  (Hun- 
garian) culture  to  which  It  is  tied  by  un- 
separable  bonds.  It«  development  must  be  se- 
cured both  financially  and  personnelwise: 

E^stabllshment  of  scientific  cultural  insti- 
tutions and  laboratories  which  form  the  re- 
quirement for  the  maintenance  of  their  na- 
tional existence: 

Intense  participation  by  pertinent  na- 
tional institutions  and  national  committees 
In  regard  to  the  care  and  financial  security 
of  the  culture  of  the  natlonallues  They 
alone  can  solve  these  problems  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  cultural  associations  of  the 
nationalities. 

II 

We  are  convinced  that  without  tbe  meas- 
ures outlined  in  Chapter  I  the  solution  of 
tbe  nationalities'  problem  will  stagnate  In  a 
state  of  half-solution  and  will  continue  to 
be  dependent  on  individual  goodwill  and 
subjective  decisions,  a  sUte  Intolerable  In  a 
democracy. 


We  are  also  convinced  that  the  Implemen- 
tation of  these  measures  and  the  realization 
of  these  principles  will  result  In  a  most  effi- 
cient strengthening  of  tbe  national  con- 
sensus and  would  substantially  reenforce 
patriotism.  These  measures  will  Immediately 
and  considerably  promote  the  building  of 
socialism,  strengthen  confidence  in  the 
Czechoslovak  Communist  Party,  enhance  tbe 
rapprochement  of  nations  and  nationalities 
and  forge  a  more  perfect  unity  among  tbe 
peoples  of  our  country. 

The  Central  Committee  of  the  CSEMADOK 
suggests  to  tbe  political  representatives  of 
the  CSR  that  they  should  clearly  explain 
the  constitutional  position  of  tbe  Hungarian 
nationality  in  Czechoslovakia  in  tbe  action 
program  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Czech  and  Slovak  Communist  Parties  and 
that  tbe  Czechoslovak  CP  should  appoint  a 
working  group  composed  of  Hungarian  and 
Ukrainian  nationality  members  of  the  Party 
and  delegate  to  them  the  task  of  working 
out  the  part  of  the  action  program  dealing 
with  tbe  nationalities. 

lU 

The  National  Front  and  the  social  organi- 
zations united  in  tbe  National  Front  are  im- 
portant organs  of  our  national  life.  The 
democratization  process  that  has  t>egun  with 
the  January  meeting  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  Czechoslovak  Communist  Party 
provides  ample  space  for  an  active  work  by 
social  organizations  enabling  them  to  har- 
monize their  work  with  real  life  and  the 
views  and  interests  of  their  membership 
thereby  fulfilling  the  purposes,  needs  and 
claims  of  society  and  social  life.  Thus  they 
can  become  the  mobillzers  of  tbe  broadest 
strata  of  society. 

We  know  that  overcoming  the  mistakes  of 
tbe  past  win  require  bard  work,  cool  analysis, 
patience  and  unity.  We  will  work  honestly 
for  the  good  of  socialism  united  in  close 
cooperation  with  tbe  nations  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, 

[From  Uj  Szo  (Bratislava),  March  20.   1968. 

Radio  Free  Europe  translation) 

Socialist  Democracy   and  the   Nationautt 

quxstion 

(By  Karoly  Patho) 

The  conservative  forces  which  slow  down 
the  development  of  our  socialist  society  are 
being  pushed  Into  the  background.  The  pe- 
riod of  unlimited  personal  power  Is  over.  Our 
society  is  proceeding  toward  a  real  democracy 
which  will  guarantee  maximum  opportunity 
for  all  citizens  of  our  country  to  fight,  to 
take  a  stand — In  line  with  the  Interests  of 
the  working  people — against  the  harmful  fac- 
tors and  symptoms  which  stand  In  the  way 
of  our  political,  econqmlc.  and  cultural 
development. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  democratization  of  our  social  life  is 
linked  with  a  complete  and  Just  solution  of 
the  nationality  question.  This  was  indicated 
in  the  resolution  of  the  plenary  meeting  of 
the  Central  Committee  of  our  Party  and  the 
Slovak  National  Council,  which  considers  a 
confederation,  based  on  the  brotherhood  of 
the  two  nations  and  the  nationalities,  as  the 
solution  of  the  nationality  question.  Cer- 
tainly the  legal  and  political  conditions  for 
complete  equality  of  status,  for  tbe  economic 
and  cultural  development  of  workers  of  Hun- 
garian and  Ukrainian  nationality,  will  also  be 
established  within  this  confederation. 

The  Central  Committee  of  Csemadok  has 
published  proposals  for  a  reasonable  solution 
of  the  Hungarian  question,  and  has  presented 
tnis  i\s  a  suggestion  to  the  CC  of  our  Party. 
Thus,  we  can  confidently  state  that  never 
before  have  we  been  so  close  to  a  Just  solu- 
tion of  tbe  nationality  question.  But  we  must 
state,  for  the  sake  of  tbe  truth,  that  good 
and  reasonable  proposals  can  become  a  prac- 
tical reality  only  if  they  are  accepted  by  the 
broad  masses  of  tbe  workers,  who  must  not 
only  demand  the  Implementation  of  the  Ideas 


expressed  In  the  proposals,  but  also  take  part 
In  the  effort  to  strengthen  socialist  democ- 
racy and  work  out  a  just  solution  of  the 
nationality  question. 

Not  even  In  cities  and  villages  with  Hun- 
garian populations,  can  development  of  de- 
mocracy and  the  solution  of  the  nationality 
question  be  merely  an  Internal  affair  of  Party 
organizations  and  national  committees.  It  Is 
their  moral  duty  to  lead  the  struggle  to 
strengthen  democracy,  to  develop  the  activ- 
ities of  tbe  broad  masses  of  workers,  to  ask 
the  opinion  of  the  population  concerning  the 
solution  of  tbe  above-mentioned  social  ques- 
tions, and  to  present  them  to  the  highest 
organs  of  Party  and  state  fmwer. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  If  in  the 
past  we  felt  it  necessary  to  ask  the  opinion 
of  the  workers  concerning  the  solution  of 
social  questions,  then  today,  when  we  are 
trying  to  create  a  new  atmosphere  in  which 
to  establish  the  fraternal  coexistence — based 
on  complete  equality  of  status — of  the  na- 
tions and  nationalities  of  our  country,  this 
necessity  becomes  increasingly  pressing. 

Those  leading  personalities  who  are  unable 
to  shed  their  conservative  ideas  and  harmful 
methods  of  operation — in  other  words,  who 
are  unable  to  cooperate  in  the  revival  of 
democracy  and  the  Just  solution  of  the  na- 
tionality question — would  do  well  to  stand 
aside,  and  to  yield  their  positions  to  qualified 
persons  who — not  for  personal  advantages 
but  becRxise  they  may  have  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility for  our  socialist  society,  for  our 
people  and  nation — will  lead  the  public 
movement  for  real  socialists  democracy  and 
a  Just  solution  of  the  nationality  question. 

In  the  course  of  development  of  socialist 
democracy  we  shall  certainly  reach  the  point 
where  the  regulation  of  the  affairs  of  Hun- 
garian workers  in  Czechoslovakia  will  no 
longer  depend  only  on  the  views  of  one  or 
two  •'established"'  persons,  but  when  the 
competent  agencies  will  take  into  considera- 
tion the  opinions  of  the  broad  masses  of 
Hungarian  workers  (participatory  democ- 
racy) . 

"To  achieve  practical  Implementation  of 
complete  equality  of  status  for  Hungarian 
workers  in  Czechoslovakia — in  other  words, 
to  enable  them  to  solve  their  specific  nation- 
ality problems  themselves — It  will  be  neces- 
sary In  addition  to  other  Important  factors 
that  workers  of  Hungarian  nationality  es- 
tablish Hungarian  districts.  Therefore,  I  con- 
sider the  establishment  of  Hungarian  na- 
tional districts  a  key  issue  In  the  solution  of 
the  nationality  question.  But.  if  we  want 
such  radical  changes,  then  the  question 
arises,  have  the  May  19  national  committee 
elections  lost  their  timeliness? 

In  my  opinion,  the  right  thing  for  the 
competent  agencies  to  do  is  to  establish  the 
confederation  as  soon  as  possible  and,  within 
it.  district  and  central  state  organs  of  work- 
ers of  Hungarian  origin  In  Czechoslovakia: 
then  these  organs — through  competent  man- 
agement and  in  close  cooperation  with  the 
elected  organs  of  tbe  population  of  Hun- 
garian natlonality^ould  establish  Hungar- 
ian districts  and  then,  together  with  the 
new  district  organs  and  institutions,  sched- 
ule the  national  committee  elections  at  a 
later  date. 

The  establishment  of  districts  with  Hun- 
garian majorities  will  require  that  the  con- 
tinuous chain  of  Hungarian  villages — even 
though  it  is  interrupted  by  one  or  two  Slo- 
vak villages — be  organized  into  districts  that 
are  Hungarian  in  character.  The  best  solu- 
tion, in  my  opini.on.  would  be  the  reestab- 
lishment  of  small  districts,  like  those  that 
existed  prior  to  the  regional  arrangement. 
This  would  mean  that  there  would  be  about 
15  districts  with  a  Hungarian  majority. 

But  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  competent 
agencies  will  stick  to  the  idea  of  larger  dis- 
tricts, because  they  consider  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  offices  Inexpedient.  Certainly, 
in  this  case,  the  Hungarian  districts  will  be 
larger  as  well. 


And  while  considering  the  possibility  of 
establishment  of  larger  districts,  we  should 
also  consider  which  south  Slovaklan  towns 
should  be  the  capitals  of  the  Hungarian 
districts. 

Practical  experience  reminds  us  that  the 
national  composition  of  the  population  of 
district  capitals  influences  the  development 
of  the  nationality  character  of  the  district 
as  a  whole.  Thus,  if  we  were  to  choose  a  town 
with  a  Slovak  majority  as  the  district  capi- 
tal, tills  would  inevitably  have  an  effect  on 
the  character  of  the  district.  Because  of  this, 
It  IS  my  opinion  that  the  capitals  of  the 
Hungarian  districts  should  be  south  Slo- 
vaklan  cities  that  are  Hungarian  in  charac- 
ter. These  are:  Dunaszerdahely.  Komarom, 
Galanta.  Parkany.  Ipolysag,  Zseliz.  Tornalja, 
Szepsl.  and  Klralyhelmec. 

If  we  consider  these  cities  as  the  capitals 
of  the  Hungarian  districts  theji  we  must  see 
to  It  that  the  villages  near  the  mixed-popu- 
lation district  capitals  but  belonging  to  the 
chain  of  Hungarian  \'lllages  are  included  in 
the  new  districts.  This  solution  would  make 
It  possible  for  the  great  majority  of  Hun- 
garian workers  in  Czechoslovakia  to  belong 
to  Hungarian  districts  and  enjoy  the  advan- 
tages of  administrative  autonomy. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  Impossible  to  arrive  at 
a  solution  that  would  enable  all  workers  of 
Hungarian  nationality  to  belong  to  Hun- 
garian districts.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  a 
number  of  Hungarian  villages  are  located  in 
areas  where  the  majority  of  the  villages  are 
populated  by  Slovak  workers.  The  other  rea- 
son is  that  in  a  number  of  south  Slovak 
cities — as,  for  example,  Ersekujvar.  Leva. 
Losonc,  Rimaszombat.  Rozsnyo.  and  Kassa — 
which  are  at  present  district  capitals,  a  large 
number  and,  in  some  cases  the  majority,  of 
the  population  are  Slovak  workers.  Thus, 
even  with  the  best  will,  besides  the  nine  or 
ten  Hungarian  districts  there  will  be  another 
eight  districts  with  a  minority  of  workers  of 
Hungarian  nationality.  (The  list  could  be 
completed  with  the  Bratislava  and  Nyltra 
districts.) 

In  the  districts  with  Hungarian  minorities 
the  principles  of  equality  of  status  and  bi- 
lingualism  for  Hungarian  workers  should  be 
implemented  Just  as  it  is  for  minorities  of 
Slovak  nationality  living  In  Hungarian  dis- 
tricts 

It  IS  also  quite  logical  that  the  interests 
and  equal  status  of  Hungarian  workers  be 
protected  by  nationality  offices  and  institu- 
tions to  be  established  on  the  district  and 
central  level,  regardless  of  whether  the  citi- 
zens in  question  are  of  Hungarian  nationality 
living  in  Hungarian  districts  or  minorities  in 
districts  of  mixed  population. 

In  my  opinion,  it  would  be  a  grave  mistake 
to  establish  the  national  composition  of  the 
south  Slovak  cities  and  villages  on  the  basis 
of  the  results  of  the  latest  census.  A  number 
of  actual  instances  have  proved  that  the  re- 
sults of  this  census — from  the  point  of  view 
of  national  composition — do  not  agree  with 
the  facts.  I  know,  for  example,  not  only  of 
individual  families  but  of  a  number  of  vil- 
lages where,  according  to  the  census,  the 
majority  of  the  population  is  of  Slovak  na- 
tionality, but  at  the  same  time  no  one — 
except  the  teachers  and  one  or  two  officials — 
speaks  tbe  Slovak  language.  These  distortions 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  tbe  national 
composition  of  the  population  can  be  cor- 
rectly established  only  on  the  basis  of  the 
language  spoken  In  families  and  in  everyday 
life. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  point  out  again 
that  we  cannot  remain  indifferent  to  the 
complicated  problems  involved  In  the  trans- 
formation of  our  society.  Because  Indiffer- 
ence and  submlsslveness  will  retard  the 
development  of  socialist  democracy  and  the 
solution  of  the  nationality  question,  and 
thus  will  slow  down  the  development  of 
our  socialist  society, 
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Hungarian  Section  of  the  Slovak  Union 

OF  Writers 

The  great  majority  of  the  Czechoslovak 
people,  and  among  them  the  members  of  the 
Hungarian  minority,  are  tensely  watching 
the  rebirth  developing  In  the  wake  of  the 
resolutions  passed  at  the  December  and 
January  conferences  of  the  Czechoslovak  CC. 
This  involves  complete  liquidation  of  the 
social,  political,  and  economic  distortions 
that  are  paralyzing  our  socif  list  development 
and  hindering  the  development  of  the  spe- 
cific requisites  for  socialist  construction  and 
the  consistent  reorganization  of  state  func- 
tions in  a  spirit  of  equal  national  rights.  The 
resolutions  passed  at  the  CP  district  con- 
ferences, the  attitude  of  social  organizations, 
and  the  spontaneous  demonstrations  of  the 
broad  masst-s  of  the  populace  prove  that  the 
people  have  identified  themselves  with  these 
revolutionary  targets,  and  fully  support  the 
progressive  forces  grouping  themselves 
around  Comrade  Dubcek. 

In  this  historic  hour,  we  Hungarian  writ- 
ers in  Czechoslovakia  side  with  the  Party  and 
the  people,  and  wish  to  partlciplate  actively 
in  the  process  of  renewal  which  our  social- 
ist society  is  undergoing.  With  regard  to  the 
solution  of  the  nationality  question,  we  agree 
with  the  proposal  worked  out  by  the  Central 
Csemadok  (Cultural  Association  of  Hun- 
garian Writers  in  Czechoslovakia)  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  highest  state  and  Party  bodies. 
We  think  it  essential  that  this  proposal  be- 
come an  integral  part  of  the  programs  under 
debate. 

In  recent  years  the  Hungarian  writers  in 
Czechoslovakia  have  repeatedly  stated  their 
opinions  on  the  vital  problems  of  the  Hun- 
garians living  here.  We  have  stood  up  for 
our  rights  in  the  name  of  humanism  and  in 
the  interest  of  socialism,  we  have  asked  that 
our  human  dignity  be  respected.  We  did  this 
at  a  time  when  it  meant  taking  a  risk,  when 
it  me.'int  taking  a  stand  which  couW  result 
in  the  sacrifice  of  one's  private  and  public 
existence.  Our  initiatives  were  known  only  to 
a  small  group  of  people,  and  in  most  cases 
it  was  utterly  impossible  to  state  our  targets 
to  a  wider  public.  Socio-political  conditions 
were  unfavorable,  and  we  were  also  handi- 
capped by  the  demagogic  or  opportunistic 
attitude  adopted  by  the  majority  of  Hun- 
garian functionaries.  We  do  not  wish  to  give 
the  Impression  that  we  were  the  only  ones 
who  know  the  truth.  We  have  no  more  right 
to  claim  this  than  other  people  have.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  responsibility  Inherent  In 
our  mission  obliges  us  to  lay  before  the  pub- 
lic the  problems  of  the  Hungarian  nationali- 
ties that  we  consider  important. 

We  shall  now  stress  those  elements  of  the 
nationality  question  which  relate  to  cultural 
problems,  the  foundation  of  our  national 
cultural  life,  which  should  be  reorganized  in 
a  spirit  of  autonomy.  In  addition,  we  shall 
also  mention  those  elements  which  were  not 
emphasized  by  the  Csemadok  proposal. 

1.  We  suggest  the  development  and  pro- 
mulgation of  a  cultural  policy  In  accordance 
with  the  principle  of  self-administration.  We 
consider  the  following  points  necessary, 

a.  The  establishment  of  a  central  inde- 
pendent managerial  body  for  Hungarian 
school  affairs. 

b.  Under  the  guarantee  of  instruction  in 
our  mother  tongue,  the  setting  up  of  a  net- 
work of  Hungarian-language  kindergartens, 
apprentice  schools,  elementary,  and  special- 
ized secondary  schools;  the  reorganization 
into  an  independent  high  school  of  the  Hun- 
garian section  of  the  pedagogic  faculty  of 
Nyltra:  the  opening  of  a  Hungarian  section 
in  the  Nyltra  agricultural  high  school  or  at 
the  Pozsony  and  Kassa  medical  faculties; 
that  training  of  secondary  school  teachers  in 
our  mother  tongue  be  considered. 


c.  Rescinding  of  the  measures  concerning 
joint  administration  ol  Hungarian  and 
Slovak  schools. 

d.  Supervision  of  tbe  teaching  of  history 
in  the  secondary  schools,  and  introduction 
of  the  teaching  of  the  history  of  the  Hun- 
garian people  in  line  with  the  new  situation. 

e.  In  specific  cases  and  in  a  suitable  ratio 
permission  for  and  financial  support  of  study 
in  Hungary. 

2.  In  the  Interest  of  developing  our  in- 
tellectual life  and  our  national  culture,  we 
consider  the  establishment  of  the  follow- 
ing institutions  necessary  in  addition  to  a 
guarantee  of  their  financial  maintenance. 

a.  A  National  Hungarian  Scientific  In- 
stitute— with  departments  of  philology,  liter- 
ary science,  history,  and  ethnology, 

b.  A  National  Hungarian  Library, 

c.  A  permanent  Hungarian  Theater  In 
Pozsony. 

d.  A  professional  Hungarian  Folklore  En- 
semble. 

e.  An  independent  Hungarian  book  and 
newspaper  publishing  house. 

f.  A  new  Hungarian  dallv  in  addition  to 
Vj  Szo. 

g.  A  cultural-political  weekly. 

h.  The  transformation  of  Termeszet  es 
Tarsaladom ;  which  is  now  a  transmutation 
of  Priroda  a  Spolocnost,  Into  an  independent 
review, 

1.  Introduction  of  Hungarian  television 
programs. 

3.  Federation  of  the  nation  will  make 
necessary  the  reorganization  and  enlarge- 
ment of  social  organizations.  We  suggest,  in 
the  Interest  of  greater  activity  on  the  part  of 
the  Hungarian  minority  in  Czechoslovakia: 

a.  The  foundation  of  a  Independent  Hun- 
garian pioneer  and  youth  association  func- 
tioning along  the  lines  of  the  Slovak  Youth 
Association. 

b.  The  establishment  of  a  Union  of  Hun- 
garian Teachers  in  Czechoslovakia. 

c.  The  reassessment  of  the  status  of  the 
Hungarian  sections  of  the  Union  of  Journal- 
ists and  the  Union  of  Writers,  and  consider- 
ation of  their  being  transformed  into  inde- 
pendent associations, 

4.  At  the  time  of  tbe  first  republic,  tbe 
elite  among  the  Hungarians  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia— Communists.  non-Party  members, 
workers,  peasants,  and  Intellectuals  alike — 
played  an  active  and  progressive  role  in  the 
life  of  the  country.  In  spite  of  this — and  as 
a  reaction  to  the  events  of  1938 — the  Hun- 
garians In  this  country  were  summarily  and 
collectively  held  resix)nsible  for  the  dismem- 
berment of  the  republic,  and  this  collective 
charge  was  made  in  such  basic  documents 
as  the  Kassa  government  program.  We  de- 
mand revision  of  this  Indictment,  consid- 
ered official  to  this  very  day  and  never  prop- 
erly and  publicly  corrected:  and  we  demand 
the  rehabilitation  of  innocent  people  per- 
secuted under  the  collective  charge:  and  we 
further  demand  a  review  of  the  trials  of  those 
who  protested  against  the  deprivation  of 
their  rights  between  1945  and  1948.  and  re- 
imbursement of  financial  los-ses  suffered  be- 
cause of  the  Illegal  decrees  enacted  between 
1945  and  1949,  We  demand  an  official  and 
public  annulment  of  re-Slovaki.?;ation,  and 
the  renaming  of  villages  in  Hungarian-lan- 
guage territory  whose  names  were  changed. 
And  now  a  word  about  the  unjustified 
charge  that  Hungarians  arc  bourgeois  na- 
tionalists. In  the  course  of  socialist  construc- 
tion Hungarians  have  given  repeated  evi- 
dence of  their  political  maturity,  and  have 
fulfilled  their  civic  duties  in  an  exemplary 
manner.  On  these  grounds,  they  request 
rights  equal  to  those  due  to  the  peoples  of  the 
republic. 

5.  The  forthcoming  elections  are  an  ex- 
tremely Important  event  in  the  lives  of 
Czechoslovak  Hungarians  too.  We  consider  it 
necessary,  from  the  viewpoint  cf  the  democ- 
ratization of  oiir  society,   to  play  an  active 
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rol*  In  th«  pr«p«rmtlona  for  the  election.  In 
▼lew  of  the  fact  that  the  procees  of  renM- 
cence  hM  begun  comparatively  late,  poat- 
ponement  of  the  elecUona  la  eapeclally  Im- 
portant for  ua. 

We  muat  put  an  end  to  the  political  prac- 
tice, so  far  aa  Hungarlana  are  concerned,  of 
disregarding  the  neceaaary  rotation  of  func- 
tlona  and  favoring  those  who  hold  conserva- 
tive views.  It  Is  not  true  that,  aside  from 
those  who  preaenUy  hold  office  or  positions 
of  authority,  the  Hungarians  have  no  per- 
sonalities capable  of  playing  a  political  and 
public  role  Because  of  this  false  attitude.  It 
frequently  occurs  that  people  of  other  na- 
tionalities, whose  only  quallHcation  Is  that 
they  speak  Hungarian,  are  appointed  to  pub- 
lic office. 

We  deem  It  necessary,  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  democratic  renewal  of  our  public 
life,  that  all  pubUc  figures  who.  either  out 
of  passivity  or  opportunism,  are  politically 
and  morally  unfit  for  their  posts,  be  ex- 
cluded from  public  life. 

We  request  that  a  sufficient  number  of 
Hungarians  be  included  at  every  level  on  the 
conunlttees  set  up  to  prepare  for  and  man- 
age the  elections. 

The  Slovak  nation  has.  In  the  course  of  Its 
history,  repeatedly  experienced  what  It  Is  to 
b^  oppr^sed,  subordinate,  and  cheated.  Now. 
when  it  has  arrived  at  a  stage  of  fully  de- 
veloped-lndependent  national  existence,  we 
trust  that  it  will  know  Its  job.  and  that  It 
will  deal  with  the  state-political  position  of 
the  nationalities  under  its  Jurlsdlcton  on 
a  basis  of  full  equality  of  rights  and  self- 
admlnlstratlon.  The  principle  expressed  by 
Budovtt  Stur  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago 
Is  still  valid  ".  .  .  It  does  not  make  for  hap- 
piness If  we  raise  our  standard  at  the  ex- 
pense of  other  people,  and  by  oppressing 
them:  happiness  Is  achieved  when  we  live 
with  people  who  are  as  cultured,  as  happy, 
and  as  satisfied  as  we  are." 

(Prom  UJ  Szo  (Bratislava) .  Apr.  12.  1968. 
Radio  Free  Europe  translation  | 

In  thc  Dktensi  of  Innocxntb 
(By  Jozsef  Oyonyon 

"We  suggest  the  reconsideration  of  all 
those  articles  of  law  which  were  passed  after 
1945  which  concern  the  citizens  of  Hungarian 
nationality  and  we  also  suggest  the  annul- 
ment of  discriminatory  laws."  iProm  the 
resolution  of  the  Csemadok  Central  Com- 
mittee.) 

One  shivers  when  one  reads  about  the 
arrest  of  innocent  people  and  the  tortures 
of  the  condemned.  The  question  arises: 
were  these  monsters  born  by  mothers?  Who 
can  tell  the  number  of  those  people  who 
In  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  were  Illeg- 
ally arrested,  how  many  people  lost  their 
health  or  life  on  the  grounds  of  unjust  court 
sentences? 

I  was  reading  recently  that  the  presidium 
of  the  Supreme  Court  urges  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  persons  tried  injustly  in  the  years 
between  1949-1954  However,  before  we  start 
to  deal  with  this  subject,  we  must  know  the 
meaning  of  this  Latin  word,  now  a  topic  of 
priority  all  the  country  over.  According  to 
the  dictionary  "rehabilitation"  means  the 
restoration  of  one's  honor  and  good  reputa- 
tion, a  comp>ensatlon,  an  exoneration  of  the 
detrimental  legal  consequences  due  to  arrest. 
People  who  are  rehabilitated  will  be  rein- 
stated In  their  rights.  Puttmg  It  plainly,  the 
Illegal  sentence  must  be  quashed,  and  the 
rehabilitated  compensated  for  the  damage 
done  by  Illegal  detention  and  the  execution 
of  the  punishment.  All  this,  however.  Is  not 
enough.  A  complete  rehabilitation  demands 
that  the  innocently  condemned  be  rein- 
stated—If possible— In  their  original  position. 
And  naturally,  that  at  least  as  much  pub- 
licity should  be  given  to  this  as  to  the 
reflections  cast  on  their  good  reputation  at 
the  time. 


It  Is  likewise  natural  that  not  only  those 
persons  must  be  rehabUlUted  who  were  sen- 
tenced m  a  political  trial.  Who  knows  the 
number  of  workers  who  were  victims  of 
Illegal  administrative  measures?  Neither  Is 
the  numt>er  of  those  people  known  who  spent 
months  and  long  years  In  forced-labor  camps 
or  had  to  do  forced  labor.  Neither  can  we 
collect  the  names  of  all  those  who  were  dis- 
missed without  reason  and  who  remained 
with  their  families  without  a  Job.  The  in- 
fringement of  the  law.  however,  did  not  be- 
gin In  1049.  but  earlier  There  is  no  sufficient 
explanation  for  the  fact  that  the  Supreme 
Court  counu  the  Illegalities  from  1949.  be- 
cause the  series  of  illegal  actions  began  with 
the  decrees  discriminating  against  the  Hun- 
garian citizens.  For  the  sake  of  historical  au- 
thenticity, however,  we  shall  give  an  account 
at  least  of  the  most  flagrant  ones. 

They  were  opened  by  the  decree  No.  Pour 
Issued  by  the  Slovak  National  Council  on  27 
February  1945.  This  was  followed  by  the  de- 
cree Issued  April  7  (No.  28.)  and  by  the  one 
Issued  May  15.  (No   33  ) 

After  this,  came  the  era  of  President  Benes. 
Perhaps  there  has  never  been  In  the  course 
of  history  a  king  by  the  grace  of  God  who 
ruled  his  subjects  with  such  Inhuman  de- 
crees. The  decree  No.  12  Issued  21  June  1945 
belongs  to  the  most  Important  ones  Under 
this  decree  persons  of  Hungarian  nationality 
were  deprived  without  any  compensation,  and 
effective  immediately,  of  their  agricultural 
real  estate,  rich  and  poor  alike.  Asseu  which 
were  not  confiscated  on  the  grounds  of  this 
decree  were  taken  away  on  the  grounds  of 
decree  No.  108  of  October  5,  which  the  execu- 
tive bodies  were  ordered  to  carry  out,  and 
which  did  not  even  exempt  the  movable 
property  of  the  Hungarians. 

We  shall  look  now  into  the  events  them- 
selves and  find  out  who  were  those  people 
who  carried  out  every  presldentl.il  decree? 
They  were  first  of  all  those  persons  who  were 
afraid  to  have  to  account  for  having  been 
fascists  during  the  war.  who  moved  .■speedily 
away  from  the  northern  districts  and  became 
rulers  over  life  and  death  in  Hungarian 
towns  and  villages  The  teachers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  former  Hlinka  party  were 
transferred — mostly  as  a  punishment — to 
South  Slovakia.  These  politically  corrupt 
elements,  former  Guardlsts,  left-overs  from 
the  estate  owners,  and  other  "experts" 
flooded  the  Hungarian  villages  and  towns. 
It  was  rumored  that  they  were  forgiven  all 
their  sins  because  they  were  good  enough  to 
beat  the  Hungarians.  Unfortunately,  they 
really  beat  up  .ind  hit  the  Hungarians  In 
the  true  sense  of  the  word.  Notices  were  on 
display  m  offices  with  the  text  "Na  Slovensku 
po  slovensky"  i Speak  Slovak  In  Slovakia). 
And  how  many  mothers  were  hit  t>ecause 
they  talked  Hungarian  with  their  sons  on 
the  streets. 

A  series  of  atrocities  were  carried  out  on 
these  unfortunate  people,  from  whom  they 
wanted  to  take  away  their  houses,  land, 
shops,  or  their  honor.  Where  It  was  not  im- 
mediately possible  to  put  them  out  of  the 
country,  hundreds  of  Hungarians  were 
dragged  to  the  frontier  and  left  there  with- 
out food  or  drink. 

The  'peoples  tribunal"  began  Its  activities 
and  Hungarians  were  convicted  chiefly  on 
account  of  their  nationality.  They  were  re- 
settled without  comp>ensation.  and  even 
those  persons  were  taken  to  court  who  only 
had  "earth"  in  their  flower  pots. 

In  the  resettlement  office  work  was  started 
on  a  "scientlflc"  basis.  Lists  were  drawn  up 
containing  thc  names  of  those  Hungarians 
whom  they  wanted  to  resettle  in  Hungary 
They  were  divided  into  two  categories  on  the 
grounds  of  articles  No.  5  and  8  of  the 
Agreement.  What  was  the  difference?  Per- 
sons belonging  to  the  first  category  could 
take  with  them  all  their  movable  assets, 
while  those  Included  in  the  second  category 
could  only  hope  for  the  chance  to  take  50 
kilograms  of  luggage  per  person  with  them. 


Of  the  105,047  persons  qualified  for  re- 
settlement, only  68.407  left  the  country,  and 
an  additional  60.000,  afraid  of  the  hopeless 
future,  left  of  their  own  free  will.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  persons  whom  they  wanted 
to  get  rid  of — the  "criminals" — on  the 
grounds  of  paragraph  No.  8  stayed  on  in  the 
country  on  account  of  the  new  circumstances. 

The  exchange  scheme  did  not  and  could 
not  attain  Its  goal.  It  was  a  great  mistake 
of  the  time  that  the  number  of  Slovaks  in 
Hungary  was  wrongly  estlmateC  and  the 
Hungarians  in  Czechoslovakia,  whose  num- 
ber amounted  to  three-quarters  of  a  million, 
were  left  out  of  consideration. 

The  Czechoslovak  Resettlement  Commis- 
sion, working  in  Hungary,  distributed  in 
vain  between  the  fourth  of  March  1946  and 
25  June  1946,  790,000  newspaper  copies, 
490.000  propaganda  booklets  and  540.000 
leafiets.  but  results  did  not  come  up  to 
expectations.  Neither  were  the  266  lectures 
on  the  Budapest  radio  of  much  help.  The 
magic  of  the  spoken  word  also  had  no  effect. 
Neither  did  the  277  meetings,  organized  In 
133  villages  and  towns  in  Hungary,  attain 
the  results  anticipated.  It  was  in  vain  to 
flood  the  villages  with  thousands  of  books, 
to  organize  60  concerts;  there  were  only 
59.774  who  registered  for  resettlement  within 
the  framework  of  the  exchange  action,  while 
13.499  persons  were  taken  to  (Czechoslovakia 
arbitrarily  outside  the  scheme.  After  the 
unsuccessful  action,  the  question  arises: 
what  sort  of  data  were  the  point  of  departure 
of  the  Prague  Foreign  Ministry  and  the 
Slovak  offices  in  charge,  how  did  the  "ex- 
perts" work?  As  far  as  I  know,  the  number 
of  Slovaks  in  Hungary  was  estimated  at 
540.000.  but  most  of  the  Hungarians  living 
in  Slovakia  were  considered  Hungarianlzed 
Slovaks. 

It  was  on  the  grounds  of  this  false  theory 
that  the  government  decreed  In  June  1946 
the  so-called  re-SlovaklzaUon.  The  purpose 
was  clear.  The  Hungarian  minority  could  not 
remain  in  this  country.  In  the  Interest  of  this 
purpose  the  "magyarlzed  "  part  of  the  popu- 
lation was  permitted  to  return  to  their  origi- 
nal nationality.  The  fact,  however,  that  those 
people  who  on  account  of  the  one-time  class 
oppression  had  actually  become  magyarlzed, 
and  who  at  the  time  of  the  first  republic 
could  have  safely  declared  themselves  Slovak, 
were  not  taken  Into  consideration.  The 
scheme  was  carried  through  in  the  same  year, 
in  the  period  between  17  June — and  July 
first.  It  is  no  secret  that  this  action  was 
coupled  virith  the  matter  of  citizenship.  I  ask 
you,  who  would  have  been  willing  to  leave 
his  place  of  birth  under  Insecure  conditions? 
It  was  thus  that  410.820  Hungarians  were 
forced  to  deny  their  nationality  in  writing. 

As  regards  those  people  with  whom  they 
could  not  reckon  In  the  course  of  the  reset- 
tlement of  their  Slovakization.  their  fate 
was  settled  by  "providence"  so  that  they 
were  scattered  In  Bohemia.  Decisions  were 
reached  on  the  grounds  of  further  registers 
of  the  resettlement  office  and  In  accordance 
with  the  decree  No.  88  Issued  19  November 
1945.  and  forwarded  to  9,610  heads  of  fami- 
lies, with  the  signature  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
district  labor  offices.  Only  2,154  Hungarian 
families  changed  their  residence  of  their  own 
free  will  and  moved  to  some  farms  In  Bo- 
hemia, where  they  were  hired  as  farm  hands. 
The  remaining  41,640  persons  were  put  on 
cattle-trucks  on  a  cold  winter  day  and  moved 
with  military  assistance  to  the  historical 
parts  of  the  country.  But  with  this,  their 
tragedy  has  not  yet  ended.  The  part  of  their 
property  which  was  not  confiscated  by  official 
bodi»s  was  looted  by  unknown  culprits.  Many 
of  them  could  return  to  their  abandoned 
homes  only  after  long  years.  They  were 
treated  as  war  criminals,  though  most  of 
them  were  the  sons  of  workers  and  of  poor 
peasants.  However,  their  guilt  was  never  es- 
tablished by  any  court  or  administrative 
body.  They  were  merely  taken  to  the  market 
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and  carried  off  as  slaves.  Was  that  recruit- 
ment? No.  there  is  another  expression  for  It: 
forced  expulsion. 

People  who  were  not  broken  by  so  much 
suffering  and  slander,  were  granted,  after  the 
coming  to  power  of  the  working  class,  citi- 
zenship under  decree  245  1948.  But  according 
to  sub-section  three  of  section  one  of  this 
law,  around  300  persons  were  not  happy  about 
it.  The  list  of  names  of  these  persons  was 
forwarded  accompanied  by  a  circular  letter 
of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  dated  16  De- 
cember 1948  (No.  190  1948)  to  the  districts. 
There  is  no  need  for  us  to  say  that  many 
innocent  Hungarians  were  also  included  on 
the  list,  who  could  live  and  work  in  the 
country  even  ten  years  later  only  with  a 
residence  permit. 

In  order  to  make  the  series  of  illegalities 
complete  every  Hungarian  language  school 
was  closed  down,  although  under  the  decree 
issued  by  the  Slovak  National  Council  on  the 
Sixth  September  1944.  the  elementary  schools 
set  up  prior  to  the  Sixth  November  1938  could 
have  continued  to  function.  After  this,  the 
teachers  were  sacked  and  the  children  were 
not  even  permitted  to  learn  the  alphabet  in 
their  own  language  for  almost  half  a  decade. 

There  are  only  brief  facts  and  only  a  small 
fragment  of  what  really  took  place. 

How  often  did  we  put  the  question  to  our- 
selves in  the  course  of  the  past  two  decades: 
what  did  we  do.  that  for  the  sins  of  a  few 
bourgeois  politicians  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  ordinary  men  were  totally  outlawed?  Per- 
haps It  was  our  generation  which  had  to  an- 
swer for  those  hlstcwtcal  offenses  the  Hungar- 
ian great  landowners  Inflicted  on  the  Slovak 
people?  Whatever  the  reason,  we  must  estab- 
lish for  the  sake  of  historical  objectivity,  that 
South  Slovakia  and  its  people  have  changed 
hands  several  timet  during  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century.  After  World  War  I,  it  was  an- 
nexed to  Czechoslovakia.  On  the  grounds  of 
the  Vienna  treaty,  part  of  the  territory  and 
inhabitants  were  returned  to  Hungary,  while 
In  1945.  the  exile  government  liberated  it  as 
a  Czechoslovak  area.  Our  fathers  were  not 
asked  in  1918.  where  they  wished  to  belong. 
The  representatives  or  our  national  minority 
did  not  give  their  signature  to  the  documents 
of  the  Vienna  treaty.  Prom  the  class  point  of 
view,  the  totalitarian  measures,  also  affecting 
the  working  people,  even  if  they  were  Com- 
munists, are  Inconceivable. 

Thus  far.  It  was  rumored  in  Hungarian 
nationality  groups,  that  the  atrocities  were 
started  by  "Husak,  Novomesky  and  Okali." 
It  was  even  stated  In  the  resolution  passed 
on  the  16  January  1959  by  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  Slovak  National  Council,  that 
it  was  only  after  the  denunciation  of  the 
bourgeois  nationalist  activities  of  "Husak 
and  his  associates,"  that  the  Leninist  na- 
tionality policy  could  be  Implemented  by  the 
Czech  CP  among  the  Hungarian  language 
population.  The  first  chapter  of  the  report 
was  also  written  In  a  similar  spirit. 

In  the  meantime,  the  "bourgeois  national- 
ists" mentioned  earlier  were  rehabilitated. 
I  suggest  therefore,  that  Dr.  Oustav  Husak, 
Ladlslav  Novomesky  and  Danlal  Okali  should 
take  a  stand  In  UJ  Szo  In  the  matter  of  the 
charges  raised  against  them. 

It  is  well  known  that  people  of  Hungarian 
nationality  had  a  share  In  the  construction 
of  socialism  In  our  country,  though  they  had 
few  political  rights.  For  all  this  however,  they 
were  not  appreciated.  Thus  far.  neither  the 
Supreme  Court  nor  the  state  agencies,  took 
steps  for  the  calling  to  account  of  the  people 
guilty  of  the  cruelties  committed  against  the 
inhabitants  of  Hungarian  nationality.  It  is 
strange,  but  it  seems,  that  statesmen  and 
the  press  alike,  have  forgotten  the  events  of 
20  years  ago.  Nothing  was  mentioned  even 
when  the  radio  and  television  spoke  about 
the  necessity  that  Hungarians  illegally  ar- 
rested and  persecuted,  must  also  be  rehabili- 
tated. Neither  did  the  papers,  that  some 
parliamentary  commission  has  dealt  with  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  whole  Hungarian  na- 


tional minority.  And  yet,  there  Is  no  question 
that  everybody  suffering  under  the  collective 
charge,  the  whole  of  the  Hungarian  minority, 
must  be  rehabilitated. 

This  year  has  been  declared  by  the  UN, 
as  the  International  year  of  human  rights. 
I  am  certain  that  before  long,  the  parliament 
and  government  of  the  Czechoslovak  socialist 
republic  will  take  count  of  the  inhumanities 
committed  against  the  Hungarian  minority. 
On  the  grounds  of  this,  the  government  res- 
olution stipulating  re-Slovaklzatlon  must  be 
revoked  and  Invalidated  fully,  because  we 
still  have  villages  whose  inhabitants  are 
afraid  to  declare  themselves  Hungarian.  Fur- 
ther, the  list  Issued  by  the  interior  minister 
on  the  grounds  of  the  provision  of  law  No. 
245/1943,  must  be  revised,  and  every  discri- 
minatory law  and  decree  invalidated,  as  a 
disgrace  to  the  Czechoslovak  statute  books. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  are 
discussing  another  minority  issue  that 
of  the  almost  1  milhon  Hungarians  liv- 
ing in  Czechoslovakia  close  to  the 
Czechoslovak-Hungarian   border. 

Reading  the  material  appearing  in  the 
only  daily  paper  of  the  minority — Uj 
Szo — which  exposes  courageously  the 
abuses  of  the  Communist  regime  In  the 
past,  we  have  both  praise  for  the  valiant 
struggle  these  people  lead  for  a  restora- 
tion of  their  human  rights  both  as  indi- 
viduals and  as  an  ethnic  group  in  a 
multi-national  state  and  compassion  for 
their  past  sufferings  on  the  hand  of  Com- 
munist dictatorship. 

We  feel  that  their  demands  submitted 
to  the  Government  for  self-administra- 
tion of  the  Hungarian-inhabited  areas, 
expansion  of  Hungarian-language  sec- 
ondary schools,  scientific  establishments 
and  cultural  events  and  institutions  are 
fair  and  that  their  support  of  the  reforms 
demonstrate  their  ardent  wish  that  to- 
talitarianism should  disappear  from 
their  state.  Their  demands  on  a  personal 
and  group  level  freedom  is  consonant 
with  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  of  the  United  Nations  and  the 
best  principles  of  our  Nation  and  all 
freedom-loving  nations. 

We  are  listening  carefully  to  their 
voices  and  to  the  policies  which  by  fed- 
eralization and  expansion  of  individual 
freedoms  are  trying  to  make  life  more 
humane  and  bearable  in  totalitarian 
Czechoslovakia  and  hope  that  the  voices 
of  freedom,  humanism,  and  democracy 
will  win  out  over  the  forces  of  Russian 
imperialism,  totalitarian  communism 
and  oppression.  The  events  in  Czecho- 
slovakia again  demonstrate  that  freedom 
cannot  be  erased  off  the  minds  of  peo- 
ple even  by  Communist  indoctrination 
and  police  terror  and  that  peace  and  sta- 
bility require  both  a  restoration  of  indi- 
vidual freedom  and  just  treatment  of 
minorities  as  well. 

In  this  regard  we  are  wishing  success 
to  those  efforts  which  would  bring  peace 
between  the  nations  and  nationalities  of 
Czechoslovakia  rather  than  exacerbate 
existing  differences  and  which  would  help 
unite  them  in  the  quest  for  peace  and 
human  dignity  and  freedom  for  the  indi- 
vidual instead  of  living  in  a  totalitarian 
Communist  dictatorship. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  join  today  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  and  my  other  col- 
leagues in  discussing  the  fate  of  the  al- 
most 1  million  Hungarians  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia. 


The  events  of  the  last  6  months  In 
Czechoslovakia  restore  our  hope  that  the 
indomitable  human  desire  for  freedom 
and  a  democratic  form  of  government 
cannot  be  destroyed  by  oppression,  ter- 
ror, and  indoctrination,  but  will  pervade 
even  the  circles  of  those  who  for  a  time 
were  ardent  adherents  of  a  totalitarian 
ideology.  Of  course,  the  potentials  open 
to  the  Czechoslovak  people  are  still 
limited  to  a  degree.  The  Soviet  Union 
continues  to  exercise  an  imperialist 
piotectorate  over  the  region  and  at- 
tempts through  economic  and  political 
means  to  stop  the  force  of  change  that 
the  people  of  Czechoslovakia  desire  to 
implement  in  order  to  regain  their  na- 
tional identity  and  their  reputation  for 
democracy. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  the  last  22 
years  that  the  Hungarian  minority  in 
Slovakia  can  express  its  hopes  and  de- 
sires within  the  framework  of  the  pres- 
ent political  structure  of  the  country.  A 
veritable  flood  of  articles  have  apiieared 
in  the  only  Hungarian-language  daily  Uj 
Szo — New  World — in  Bratislava,  de- 
nouncing the  grievous  deeds  against  the 
minority  after  World  War  II  and  during 
the  Novotny  era,  and  demanding  new 
solutions  based  on  the  principle  of 
equality  that  has  been  promised.  We 
ought  to  follow  their  struggle  with  great 
attention  since  either  a  solution  or  stag- 
nation of  the  question  of  Slovaks  and 
Hungarians  in  Czechoslovakia  will  con- 
stitute the  supreme  test  regarding  the 
sincerity  of  the  reform,  and  its  capability 
to  bring  peace  and  stability.  Their  de- 
mands for  self-administration,  near  pro- 
portional representation  in  state  and 
public  agencies  and  institutions,  and  a 
more  equitable  educational  institutional 
framework  in  their  mother  tongue,  are 
certainly  justified.  They  contribute  to 
the  implementation  of  those  human  and 
minority  rights  which  were  so  eloquently 
and  resolutely  expressed  in  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  by  the 
U.N.  in  1948,  and  which  also  form  a  his- 
torical tradition  for  the  spirit  of  both 
Masaryk  and  Kossuth. 

Presently  there  are  some  surface  ten- 
sions between  Slovaks  and  Hungarians 
in  the  area.  But  these  are  due,  to  a  large 
extent,  to  misinformation  and  un- 
founded rumors,  and  encouraged  to  a  de- 
gree by  thc  Soviet  Union  which  hopes  to 
use  the  divide  et  impera  approach  to 
Czechoslovak  events.  It  is  our  earnest 
hope  and  desire  that  Slovaks  and  Hun- 
garians will  find  a  way  of  accommodat- 
ing each  other  and  solve  the  nationality 
issues,  since  both  were,  until  very  re- 
cently, the  victims  of  the  same  political, 
ideological  and  ethnic  discrimination. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
joining  today  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  New  York  in  discussing  the 
developments  in  Czechoslovakia  relating 
to  the  almost  1  million  citizens  of  Hun- 
garian nationality  in  that  country. 

We  are  witnessing  Interesting  and  very 
important  events  in  that  country.  The 
popular  resentment  against  Communist 
totalitarianism  finally  found  its  expres- 
sion even  among  the  more  sensible  ele- 
ments within  the  party  and  is  resulting 
now  in  concessions  to  the  people  In  the 
field  of  personal  rights  and  press  free- 
doms. As  the  dam  of  oppression  has  been 
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broken,  the  flood  of  the  desire  for  de- 
mocracy and  human  and  group  rights  is 
now  emerging  in  world  and  script  all 
over  that  country  despite  the  rear-guard 
actions  of  the  Novotny  wing  and  their 
mentors,  Moscow  and  East  Berlin. 

The  liberalization  process  also  em- 
braced the  members  and  leaders  of  the 
Hungarian  minority.  They  support  fully 
the  liberalization  measures  and  hope 
that  they  will  result  in  Improving  their 
legal  and  economic  situation  and  do 
away  with  the  conscious  discrimination 
that  has  been  practiced  against  them  for 
decades. 

The  dlfBculties  are  now  centering  on 
making  the  Slovaks,  themselves  victims 
of  discrimination  until  aow  to  under- 
stand that  if  they  are  able  to  secure 
equality  for  themselves,  they  must  grant 
equality  to  the  minority  In  the  midst,  the 
Hungarians. 

Hungarian  demands  include  an  ag- 
glomeration of  the  Hungarian-inhabited 
areas  into  counties  with  local  auton- 
omy, more  educational  institutions,  rec- 
ognition'of  their  group  rights  in  the 
constitution,  certainly  demands  which 
are  compatible  with  democracy  and  the 
unity  of  the  state.  These  rights  are  iden- 
tical with  the  ones  given  to  individuals 
and  minorities  in  the  U.N.  Charter  and 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  and  would  form  the  basis  of  a 
peace  between  nations  and  nationalities 
In  the  area  which  is  the  prerequisite  for 
stability  in  the  Danubian  area.  We  hope 
that  Soviet  obstructionism  and  Commu- 
nist diehards  will  not  succeed  in  revers- 
ing the  trend  for  more  freedom  and 
equality  in  Czechoslovakia. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  joining  with  pleas- 
ure my  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
York  in  discussing  the  fate  of  the  Hun- 
garians In  Czechoslovakia. 

Today  the  overwhelming  desire  for 
human  rights  and  a  nontotalitarian  ex- 
istence has  pervaded  Czechoslovak  so- 
ciety so  much  that  even  the  Communist 
Party  leadership  must  take  these  desires 
into  consideration  and  tr>'  to  head  off  a 
revolt  by  offering  concession  in  the 
sphere  of  personal  and  group  freedoms. 

As  a  result  the  grievances  of  the  un- 
justly oppressed  and  sentenced  and  the 
nationalities  who  were  gravely  discrim- 
inated against  are  raising  their  voices 
and  ask  for  a  recognition  of  their  rights 
and  a  partial  remedying  for  the  wrongs 
of  the  past.  Whether  they  will  succeed 
Is  not  clear  yet  as  Moscow  and  Its  East 
German  minion,  Ulbricht.  is  trying  to 
sabotage  the  liberalization  attempts  both 
economically,  politically,  and  to  a  limited 
degree  even  militarily  through  the 
phony  maneuvers  at  the  time  when 
major  decisions  on  reform  are  taken  in 
Czechoslovakia. 

The  Hungarian  minority  was  probably 
the  most  oppressed  minority  in  the  last 
few  decades.  While  the  Slovaks  had  also 
their  share  of  discrimination.  Hungar- 
ians were  in  1945  deprived  of  their  citi- 
zenship, many  of  them  were  expelled  or 
forced  to  declare  themselves  Slovaks  in 
order  to  remain  in  their  homes,  and 
76.000  of  them  were  deported  to  the  Su- 
deten region  to  do  forced  work  in 
1946-47.   They   also  suffered   after   the 


Communist  takeover  and  lost  many  of 
their  elite  to  forced  labor  camps  and 
prisons  during  the  Novotny  era. 

Today  their  leadership  must  react  to 
the  ever-increasing  demands  for  human 
and  minority  rights  evinced  by  the 
masses  of  the  Hungarians  and  some  of 
them  are  spearheading  a  movement  for 
reform  that  would  not  only  Include  a 
restoration  of  the  general  human  and 
civil  rights  of  the  citizen  but  also  a  pro- 
portional representation  of  the  national- 
ities in  public  bodies  and  professions  and 
self -administration  of  the  Hungarian-in- 
habited areas  which  should  be  consti- 
tuted as  counties. 

Finally,  they  point  out  the  Inadequacy 
of  Hungarian-language  institutions  on 
the  secondary  and  college  level  in 
Czechoslovakia  and  the  absence  of  any 
research  institutions.  TV  programs,  radio 
programs,  and  adequate  press  products 
for  almost  1  million  people.  Last  but  not 
least  they  want  ofBcial  recognition  of 
their  group  rights  in  the  Constitution  and 
the  annulment  of  all  the  discriminatory 
legislation  against  them  even  though 
they  are  no  longer  enforced. 

We  hope  that  the  Intrigue  of  Moscow 
and  Pankow  will  not  succeed  In  stopping 
the  reforms  In  Czechoslovakia  and  that 
the  Hungarians  and  Slovaks  will  both 
achieve  their  alms  and  will  find  a  modus 
Vivendi  among  themselves  and  with  the 
Czechs  in  the  state  of  Czechoslovakia. 

For  a  description  of  the  tensions  pres- 
ent I  insert  an  article  by  David  Binder, 
from  the  New  York  Times.  June  23.  1968. 
which  elaborates  on  the  fears  of  the 
Hungarian  minority  because  of  the  lack 
of  understanding  on  the  part  of  the 
Slovaks 


HONOARIAN    MlNORriT    TKNSIONS    WITH 
SLOVAK3    WOBRT    BUDAPEST 

(By  David  Binder) 

BiTOAPBST,  June  21. — Tension  between  tlie 
Hungarian  nilnorlty  In  Slovakia  and  the 
Slovaks  has  caused  worry  here  this  month. 

Hungarians  also  complain  about  discrimi- 
nation against  the  Hungarian  minority  In 
Rumania. 

It  Is  understood  that  both  Alexander 
Dubcek.  the  new  Czechoslovak  Communist 
party  chief,  and  Janoe  Kadar,  the  Hungarian 
leader,  have  Intervened  personally  to  calm 
tensions  between  Hungarians  and  Slovaks. 

They  conferred  on  the  matter  at  a  meeting 
In  Budapest  last  week  and  agreed  to  continue 
working  closely  together  to  resolve  the  na- 
tionalist conflict*. 

In  May  and  early  June.  Hungarians  re- 
turning from  visits  to  Bratislava,  the  Slovak 
capital,  and  other  Slovak  communities  re- 
ported that  the  minority  had  come  under 
Intense  pressure  from  Slovak  chauvinists. 

A  recent  visitor  to  Slovakia  said  that  "in 
some  villages  the  Hungarians  feel  it  Is  better 
not  to  go  out  at  night,"  and  then  went  on  to 
speak  of  beatings  and  scuffles. 

REVNION    AVOIDED 

A  woman  who  went  to  Bratislava  to  attend 
an  alumni  reunion  of  her  Hungarian  school 
there,  said  many  of  her  former  classmates 
stayed  awav  from  the  festivities  because  they 
feared  trouble  with  their  Slovak  neighbors. 

There  are  believed  to  be  almost  one  million 
of  Hungarian  origin  In  Slovakia,  although 
fewer  than  700,000  openly  declare  themselves 
to  be  members  of  the  minority.  tJnder  the 
Austro-Hungarlan  Empire,  which  was  dis- 
solved m  1918,  all  Slovakia  belonged  to  the 
Hungarian  crown. 

Between  the  wars,  Bratislava  was  officially 
a  trlnatlonal  and  trilingual  city— with  Aua- 


trlans.    Hungarians    and    Slovaks    enjoying 
equal  rights. 

Czechs,  though  a  tiny  minority  In  Bratis- 
lava, soon  took  over  most  of  the  leading  poli- 
tical and  economic  posU,  acting  as  agents  of 
the  Prague  Ctovernment.  From  the  Slovak 
viewpoint,  this  exchange  of  Hungarian-Aus- 
trian masters  for  Czech  masters  served  to 
their  nationalism  all  the  more  during  the 
period  between  the  wars. 

Meanwhile,  some  of  the  Hungarians  of  Slo- 
vakia, remembering  the  days  when  Bratislava 
was  Pozsonyl— and  the  capital  of  a  truncated 
Hungary— still  hold  It  to  be  "theirs"  and  they 
have  occasionally  provoked  the  Slovak  ma- 
jority. After  World  War  II  about  120.000  Hun- 
garians were  resettled  from  Slovakia  to 
Hungary. 

Since  1945,  Bratislava  has  become  an  al- 
most exclusively  Slovak  city  and  has  lost  vir- 
tually all  its  cosmopolitan  aura. 

According  to  reliable  information  avail- 
able here,  groups  of  Slovak  nationalists 
marched  In  May  through  villages  where  the 
Hungarian  minority  predominates,  shouting: 
"Hungarians  to  the  Danube."  The  Danube 
forms  part  of  the  border  between  Hungary 
and  Slovakia. 

Gyula  Ldrlncz.  a  Stalinist  who  was  ap- 
pointed chief  of  the  minority  In  1946  by  the 
Hungarian  premier,  Matyas  Bakosl.  Inflamed 
Slovak  resentment  further  last  month  by 
declaring  that  Hungarians  "had  not  asked" 
to  be  included  in  Czechoslovakia  In  1918. 

Retorting  to  this  sally,  a  Slovak  cultural 
ofHclal.  OndreJ  Kullk.  told  the  Hungarian 
minority  newspaper  In  Bratislava,  UJ  Szo: 
"If  the  Hungarians  want  to  destroy  our  state 
then  nothing  remains  for  us  but  to  drive 
them  out  with  weapons." 

The  hope  In  political  and  intellectual  cir- 
cles here  Is  that  the  Czechoslovak  demo- 
cratization process  will  eventually  slake 
Slovak  nationalist  demands  for  federal  rights 
and  then  will  permit  the  Hungarian  minority 
to  gain  greater  group  liberties. 

The  Hungarians  in  Slovakia  are  hoping  to 
obtain  more  schools  and  higher  educational 
Institutions  as  well  as  a  theater. 


VOTING  AT  18 


SITUATION     IN     RUMANIA 

The  situation  of  the  Magyar  minority  of 
1.500.000  people  in  Rumania  remains  a 
sharper  thorn  In  the  Hungarian  aide.  While 
Budapest  Intellectuals  acknowledge  that 
there  Is  slightly  greater  travel  freedom  and 
that  there  have  been  economic  Improvements 
for  the  Hungarians  in  Rumania,  they  com- 
plain of  other  forms  of  discrimination. 

They  note  that  Hungarian  textbooks  are 
often  printed  in  editions  of  under  5,000 
copies,  which  a  writer  said.  "Is  far  too  small 
for  a  minority  that  size."  Imports  of  most 
Hungarian  writings  are  barred  by  the  Bucha- 
rest authorities.  The  Intellectuals  also  ex- 
coriate the  resettlement  measures  that  have 
driven  thousands  of  Hungarians  out  of  their 
traditional  homes  In  the  Transylvania  region 
of  Rumania. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Rumanian  regime 
abolished  the  Transylvanlan  territory  known 
as  the  Magyar  Autonomous  Region,  redrawing 
the  administrative  lines  along  the  prewar 
county  system.  The  reaction  here  was  a  shrug 
of  the  shoulders.  'That  region  soon  became 
neither  Magyar  nor  autonomous."  said  an 
intellectual  'so  what  Is  the  difference?"  What 
counts  are  personal  liberties  and  equality. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  this  subject  mat- 
ter at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  I  Mr.  HechlerI 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  a  red  letter  day  in  the 
Congress.  In  a  special  message,  the  Presi- 
dent earlier  today  urged  adoption  of  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  lower  the 
voting  age  to  18. 

Every  year  since  I  have  sei-ved  in  the 
House  of  Representatives — commencing 
in  1959 — I  have  Introduced  a  joint  reso- 
lution calling  for  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  enable  all  citizens  to  vote  at  the 
age  of  18.  As  long  ago  as  1937,  when  I  was 
a  young  instructor  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, I  began  agitating  for  the  lowering 
of  the  voting  age.  In  the  ensuing  31  years, 
the  reasons  for  the  18-year-old  vote  have 
changed  as  the  nature  of  youth  has 
changed,  and  the  President  has  set  forth 
eloquently  and  persuasively  the  compel- 
ling arguments  to  support  adoption  of 
what  will  be  the  26th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution. 

IMPORTANCE    IN    AN    ELECTION    YEAR 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  President's  mes- 
sage will  furnish  the  impetus  that  will 
see  this  proposal  through  to  final  ap- 
proval and  ratification.  I  believe  It  Is  fit- 
ting that  we  consider  such  a  proposal 
now,  during  an  election  year,  at  a  time 
when  we  can  witness  the  active  partici- 
pation of  young  people  in  the  political 
campaigns  of  all  the  candidates. 

Our  political  system  can  benefit  greatly 
from  the  genuine  Idealism  of  young  peo- 
ple. Many  young  people  are  more  highly 
motivated  toward  political  action  than 
their  elders.  It  Is  interesting  that  a  great 
deal  of  this  zeal  for  activity  has  occurred 
very  recently,  as  many  young  people 
are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  fact  that 
in  a  democracy  their  interest  and  activity 
really  counts  and  does  make  a  difference. 

YOUNO  PEOPLE  TODAT  AS  CONTRASTED  WTTH   1950 

I  am  impressed  by  the  fact  that  this 
generation  of  young  people  is  on  the 
whole  more  serious  minded,  thoughtful, 
and  activist  in  spirit  than  their  counter- 
parts among  the  students  of  the  1950's. 
They  are  searching  for  the  meaning  of 
life,  and  their  role  in  society.  Their  par- 
ticipation in  belligerent  demonstrations 
of  a  destructive  nature,  such  as  what  oc- 
curred at  Columbia  University,  is  an  in- 
excusable breach  of  discipline  which 
cannot  be  condoned.  Yet  I  sometimes 
wonder  whether  the  senseless  violence, 
animal  energy,  and  nihilistic  attacks  on 
the  "Establishment"  would  not  be  tem- 
pered and  directed  into  useful  channels 
If  opportimlties  for  expression  were  af- 
forded at  the  ballot  box. 

It  is  argued  by  some  that  the  modem 
generation  of  young  people  lacks  the  ma- 
turity to  vote  at  the  age  of  18,  and  to 
lower  the  voting  age  will  simply  corrupt 
elections  with  those  who  lack  a  sense  of 
balance.  It  Is  also  argued  that  our  Na- 
tion should  not  reward  those  prone  to 
riot  with  a  share  of  choosing  our  gov- 
erning officials.  It  is  further  argued  that 
the  hippies  and  the  ylpples  will  lower 
the  level  of  Intelligence  In  the  elector- 
ate, resulting  In  big  votes  for  weird  can- 
didates, and  votes  being  cast  for  super- 


ficial   personal    characteristics    rather 
than  meaningful  policies. 

YOUNG    PEOPLE    CAN    ENRICH    DEMOCRACY 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  see  any  over- 
night transformation  in  Intelligence 
which  occurs  on  the  vei-y  day  a  yoimg 
adult  reaches  the  magic  age  of  21.  And  I 
would  concur  with  the  assessment  of  the 
President  who  expressed  it  this  way  In 
Ills  message  earlier  today : 

The  young  people  of  America  In  this  dec- 
ade are  far  more  ready,  far  better  qualified, 
far  more  able  to  discharge  the  highest  duty 
of  citizenship  than  any  generations  of  the 
past. 

It  is  self-evident  that  confidence 
placed  in  young  people  will  awaken  them 
to  a  new  sense  of  responsibility  toward 
om-  Nation,  and  direct  their  energies  and 
interests- toward  the  constructive  task  of 
making  democracy  work. 

I  therefore  trust  that  early  action  will 
be  taken  by  the  Congress  and  the  States 
in  the  passage  and  ratification  of  this 
important  constitutional  amendment. 


GRANTING  PERMITS  TO  USE  PUB- 
LIC PROPERTY— NO  MORE  RESUR- 
RECTION CITIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  1  Mr.  Randall  ]  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  two  bills  of  similar  con- 
tent which  will  require  hereafter  that  no 
permit  shall  be  issued  for  any  demonstra- 
tions, encampment,  or  assemblage  with- 
out first  obtaining  approval  for  such  per- 
mit from  the  two  Interior  Committees 
of  the  Congress,  as  to  one  bill,  and  the 
two  District  of  Columbia  Committees  of 
the  Congress,  as  to  the  other  bill. 

As  you  are  all  aware.  H.R.  16981,  has 
been  reported  and  may  be  acted  upon  by 
the  Congress  In  the  near  future.  This 
measure  prohibits  any  officer  or  employee 
of  the  U.S.  Government  or  the  District  of 
Columbia  from  issuing  a  permit  for  the 
use  of  land  owned  or  under  the  control  of 
the  United  States  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  camping,  sleeping,  or  other 
overnight  occupancy  or  for  contnicting 
or  erecting  any  temporary  buildings. 

While  we  hope  that  there  may  be  con- 
trol over  the  use  of  Government  lands  in 
the  futuie,  an  outright  prohibition  would 
prevent  any  overnight  occupancy  of  pub- 
lic lands.  Such  a  bill  would  even  prevent 
a  Boy  Scout  jamboree  or  any  other 
proven  organization  overnight  use  of 
public  lands.  We  might  find  ourselves  in 
an  awkward  position  if  we  had  to  deny 
completely  and  entirely  worthwhile  uses. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  type  of  bill 
which  I  have  introduced  will  serve  for  the 
Congress  as  the  stewards  of  the  people's 
property,  the  responsibility  and  say  over 
who  may  or  may  not  be  given  the  right 
to  obtain  occupancy  of  public  lands  and 
for  how  long  and  under  what  terms.  It 
Is  true  there  is  a  section  of  H.R.  16981 
that  orders  the  posting  of  bonds  before 
using  public  lands  for  purposes  other 
than  overnight  occupancy.  But  under  the 
type  of  bills  which  I  have  introduced,  the 
Congress  could  consider  as  a  condition 
for  the  granting  of  a  permit  the  amount 
and  the  terms  of  such  a  bond,  rather  than 


delegate  to  an  appointed  individual  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
or  in  the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment, the  authority  to  require  a  bond  or 
the  amount  of  bond. 

There  could  be  a  simple  committee 
resolution  which  could  be  acted  upon 
by  a  simple  quorum  of  the  committees 
involved  and  action  by  the  full  House  or 
Senate  would  not  be  required.  A  com- 
mittee could  disapprove  an  application 
simply  by  taking  no  action. 

I  submit  that  under  my  bill  the  Con- 
gress, being  directly  responsible  to  the 
Iieople,  would  have  control  over  the  use 
of  land  belonging  to  all  the  people.  In 
addition  there  would  be  no  risk  of  the 
challenge  that  some  appointed  official 
would  inhibit  the  constitutional  rights  to 
lawfully  assemble  and  petition  the  Con- 
gress. "Tlie  very  application  to  the  Con- 
gress for  a  permit  would  constitute  part 
of  the  petition. 

If  I  may  respectfully  iwint  out.  any 
other  type  of  bill  might  be  challenged 
summarily  particularly  those  which  call 
for  a  complex  prohibition  against  the 
granting  of  a  permit  as  denial  of  the 
right  to  petition.  In  any  event  there 
should  be  some  latitude  allowed  rather 
than  an  outright  prohibition. 

I  am  sure  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  Members  of  this  House  want  to  see  no 
more  Resurrection  Cities.  The  bills  which 
I  have  introduced  today  will  give  us  all 
assurances  there  will  be  no  more  permits 
gi"anted  by  the  Interior  Department  or  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  government. 
The  method  which  I  have  proposed  in  my 
bills  is  a  much  more  logical  treatment  of 
the  procedure  to  require  the  committees 
of  the  Congre.ss  to  consider  such  permits 
than  to  delegate  this  authority  to  ap- 
pointed officials.  Certainly  the  Members 
of  the  Congress,  elected  Representatives 
of  the  iJeople,  and  their  decisions  .should 
better  express  the  will  of  the  people. 


WHY    THE    ATOMIC    ENERGY    PRO- 
GRAM MUST  BE  INVESTIGATED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
Gallagher  i  .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  Peimsylvania 
[Mr.  SaylorI  is  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  5, 
Dr.  H.  Beecher  Charmbury,  secretary  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Mines 
and. Mineral  Industries,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress in  which  he  recommended  a  study 
involving  all  implications  of  the  nuclear 
power  industry. 

Dr.  CharmbuiT  charged  that  environ- 
mental problems  coming  from  the  mining 
and  burning  of  coal  are  infinitesimal 
compared  with  dangers  that  could  arise 
from  atomic  reactors.  He  also  asserted 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  not 
disclosed  actual  costs  of  atomic  power. 
His  analysis  re\'iews  in  depth  the  awful 
damage  that  could  come  from  an  acci- 
dent in  a  reactor  or  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  nuclear  materials. 

I  ask  that  the  entire  statement  appear 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks,  along  with  an  editorial  on  the 
Charmbury  remarks  from  the  Johnstown 
Tribune-Democrat  of  June  17. 

The  material  supports  my  resolution 
for  a  top-to-bottom  study  of  the  civilian 
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reactor  program.  I  have  warned  that  air 
and  water  pollution  from  atomic  reactors 
could  be  catastrophic,  that  a  shortage  of 
uranium  could  bring  unnecessarily  high 
prices  for  electricity,  and  that  a  full  dis- 
closure of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion's civilian  reactor  program  is  essen- 
tial both  to  the  public  safety  and  to  the 
public  purse. 

Another  factor  involved  In  the  pro- 
jected study  of  the  AEC  program  is  the 
plan  to  detonate  a  nuclear  device  under- 
ground in  Pennsylvania  for  the  purpose 
of  creating  a  natural  gas  storage  reser- 
voir. This  week,  opponents  of  the  project 
presented  a  petition  containing  9.500  sig- 
natures to  a  State  official  in  Harrisburg. 
In  all.  almost  15.000  citizens  of  the  Com- 
monwealth have  signed  petitioris  asking 
that  the  idea  be  rejected. 

AEC  is  already  making  the  decisions 
on  whether  reactors  may  be  built  on 
sites  selected  by  utilities,  regardless  of 
the  desires  of  residents  who  may  reject 
the  idea  of  living  next  door  to  the  atom. 
If  this  Federal  agency  can  also  decide  to 
blast  in  an  area  despite  opposition  of 
local  citizens.  Heaven  help  the  Nation. 

The  Charmbury  address  and  the 
Johnstown  Trlbime-Democrat  editorial 
follow : 

A  P1.EA  ro«  Thought  and  Action  bt  H.  B. 
CHAKMBtntT.  3ECxrr.«T.  Ptnnstlvania  De- 
partment or  Mines  and  Minexal   Indus- 

TKIIIS 

During  the  past  five  years,  we  have  been 
living  in  a  very  alr-land-and-water  conserva- 
tion-minded society  Hundreds,  yes  even 
thousands,  of  articles  have  been  prepared  for 
the  public  by  the  news  media  of  Pennsylvania 
and  the  rest  of  the  country  severely  criticiz- 
ing the  coal  industry  for  the  scars  left  as  a 
result  of  more  than  100  years  of  uncontrolled 
and  unregulated  coal  mining  to  protect  the 
general  public. 

Today,  we  have  these  controls,  and  the 
coal  mining  industry  In  Pennsylvania  Is  to 
be  commended  for  the  Job  it  Is  doing  In 
working  with  government,  conservationists, 
and  others  to  protect,  for  future  generations, 
our  air.  land,  and  water.  The  change  In  the 
coal  industry's  entire  philosophy  and  atti- 
tude Is  almost  simply  unbelievable.  Prom  a 
slow  start,  we  have  built  up  to  a  point  where 
there  has  never  been  greater  cooperation 
between  all  groups  concerned  to  have  a 
healthy  bituminous  coal-producing  Industry 
in  Pennsylvania  with  mining  opieratlons 
being  conducted  to  protect  the  people  now 
living  In  Pennsylvania,  and  those  who  live 
in  and  enjoy  Pennsylvania  In  many,  many 
years  to  come. 

Now.  however,  government  must  turn  Its 
attention  to  other  problems  that  might  make 
our  current  problems  from  previous  co«.l 
mining  seem  Infinitesimal.  These  problems 
would  be  concerned  with  the  life  and  death 
of  our  popula.lon  as  well  as  the  preservation 
of  our  natural  resources.  I  am  referring  to 
the  radiation  problems  from  the  utilization 
of  nuclear  power  plants. 

In  1966.  twenty-one  new  plants  were  li- 
censed by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
In  1967.  thirty  additional  plants  were  also 
licensed  and  In  1968  to  date,  an  additional 
eleven  plants  have  been  announced  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  The  total  num- 
ber of  operating,  licensed,  under  construc- 
tion and  in  final  phases  of  startup  are  ninety- 
nine  plants.  These  plants  are  scheduled  to 
be  in  operation  by  the  end  of  1975.  The  cur- 
rent forecast  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission Is  the  Installation  of  150  million 
kilowatts  of  nuclear  power  generating  plants 
by  the  year  1980  representing  approximately 
30  per  cent  of  the  installed  capacity  In  this 
country. 


During  the  past  decade,  the  general  public 
has  been  fed  a  constant  stream  of  informa- 
tion, prlnclpiUly  from  United  States  govern- 
ment agencies,  on  the  desirable  features  of 
the  application  of  nuclear  energy.  Science 
fiction  has  pointed  out  the  theoretical  tre- 
mendous levels  of  energy  available  from  the 
splitting  of  the  uranium  atom.  Frequent 
stories  have  been  released  to  the  public  that 
one  pound  of  uranlum-235  Is  equivalent  in 
heat  energy  to  3  million  pounds  of  coal  and, 
therefore,  the  ooal  mining  industry  was 
doomed. 

In  contrast,  the  undesirable,  and  In  fact, 
dangerous  features  with  respect  to  pollution 
from  such  plants  and  the  production  of 
deadly  radiation  to  all  living  things  created 
by  the  operation  of  these  nuclear  power 
plants  have  not  been  widely  discussed  with 
the  public.  What  are  the  true  facts. 

1.  The  fundamental  principal  of  the  split- 
ting of  the  nucleus  of  the  uranium-235  atom 
by  A  "slow"  neutron  results  In  two  fragments 
of  the  nucleus  that  are  new  and  different 
chemical  elements.  Each  of  these  two  frag- 
ments without  exception,  is  radioactive  and 
111  turn  begins  to  disintegrate  to  a  stable  and 
different  chemical  element.  Additional  neu- 
trons are  released  to  maintain  the  "chain" 
reaction.  Heat  is  released  Dangerous  gamma 
rays  are  given  off  of  this  "chain"  reaction. 
The  truth  Is.  for  every  pound  of  uranlum-235 
atoms  'burned"  in  a  nuclear  reaction,  there 
IS  created  approximately  an  equal  pound  of 
radioactive  fission  fragments 

2.  The  public  is  not  informed  of.  first,  the 
volume  and.  second,  the  basic  time  required 
to  control  these  radioactive  materials. 

3.  The  point  is  the  radiation  from  these 
fission  fragments  cannot  be  seen  or  detected 
in  any  manner  by  the  other  senses  of 
humans.  Everyone  Is  familiar  with  the  ef- 
fects of  x-rays  on  human  tissue.  The  same 
danger  is  present  from  the  radiation  con- 
stantly produced  by  the  radioactive  fission 
fragments. 

Strontlum-90  for  example,  a  product  of  a 
nucleivr  power  plant.  Is  one  of  the  most 
deadly  radioactive  fission  fragments  to  all 
living  things.  This  rndioaotlve  material  Is  a 
solid  and  gives  off  beta  rays  and  If  present 
within  the  human  body  is  a  bone  seeking 
material  directly  causing  bone  cancer.  Worst 
of  all.  this  material  slowly  disintegrates  to 
a  new  and  stable  chemical  element.  It  has 
a  half  life  of  28  years.  This  term  half  life 
means  that  if  you  started  with  one  pound 
of  8trontiiun-90.  in  28  years  the  radioactive 
decay  would  reduce  the  weight  to  ■]  pound 
and  In  another  28  years  you  would  have 
>4  pound  :uid  so  on. 

In  fact.  It  would  require  600  years  to  re- 
duce the  radiation  danger  of  strontlum-90 
created  In  one  year  of  operation  of  a  single 
1.000.000  kilowatt  nuclear  plant  to  a  level 
acceptable  to  the  public. 

Other  examples  of  very  dangerous  radio- 
active fission  fragments  such  as  cesium- 137. 
lodlne-131.  cerium-144.  and  krypton-85. 
could  be  cited.  The  radioactive  fission  prod- 
ucts accordingly  exist  in  gaseous,  liquid  and 
solid  forms  and  without  exception,  all  give 
off  deadly  radiation  to  human  beings  and 
In  fact  all  living  things  in  our  environment. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Harper  In  his  book.  "Basic  Prin- 
ciples of  Fission  Reactors"  states:  "It  may 
be  calculated  that  a  worker  who  stood  ten 
yards  from  one  gram  of  fresh  unshielded  fis- 
sion products  would  receive  a  deadly  dose  of 
radiation  in  one  or  two  minutes." 

The  commercial  nuclear  plants  by  1980 
will  create  a  volume  of  radioactive  elements 
that  is  almost  beyond  comprehension.  There 
will  be  approximately  a  ton  per  day. 

Recently  actual  operating  data  has  been 
released  concerning  the  practical  facts  of 
several  of  the  oi>eratlng  commercial  nuclear 
power  plants  In  the  United  States.  Here 
again  two  basic  conclusions  are  evident. 

First,  not  over  2  per  cent  of  the  uranlum- 
235  actually  present  In  the  nuclear  core  can 
be  fissioned  without  poisoning  the  core.  The 


result  is  approximately  Vj  of  the  fuel  as- 
semblies per  year  must  be  removed,  stored 
In  the  utility  plant  under  water  for  90  days, 
loaded  In  special  casks,  and  transported  by 
rail  or  truck  to  commercial  processing  plants 
to  remove  the  valuable  uranium  materials. 
Sul>sequently,  the  recovered  uranium  is  re- 
fabricated  Into  new  fuel  assemblies  and 
shipped  back  to  the  private  utility  plant. 

Second,  the  regulations  Issued  by  the 
AtonUc  Energy  Commission  in  the  code  of 
Federal  regulations  with  reference  to  the 
licensing  and  design  of  a  shipping  cask  (or 
the  shipment  of  the  extremely  dangerous 
spent  fuel  elements  have  been  constantly 
undergoing  modifications  to  assure  the  safety 
of  the  general  public. 

The  magnitude  of  this  rapidly  developing 
public  problem  has  been  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed In  the  past  five  years  by  both  aca- 
demic and  government  sources.  In  general 
It  Is  agreed  that  by  1980  there  will  be  ap- 
proximately 4,600  tons  per  year  of  spent  fuel 
elements  representing  thousands  of  ship- 
ments across  the  United  States  to  and  from 
the  estimated  150  nuclear  power  plants  to  be 
in  operation  by  that  date. 

The  Importance  of  the  special  shipping 
casks  is  well  stated  by  the  publication  of 
the  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory  of  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  In  April,  1965,  by  Mr.  L. 
B.  Shaford  of  the  Basic  Problems  of  Heat 
Transfer,  Shielding.  Contamination,  Pressure 
Build-up  and  Accident  Analysis. 

The  Southern  State  Nuclear  Board,  a  com- 
pact of  seventeen  southern  states,  published 
In  1966  a  study  "The  International  Traffic 
of  Radioactive  Materials".  This  document 
again  p>olnts  out  the  serious  problems  of 
safety.  Insurance  and  Indemnity  costs,  legal 
factors  and  the  numerous  problems  of  the 
design  and  licensing  by  the  AtonUc  Energy 
Conxmisslon  of  the  large  shipping  casks  re- 
quired In  the  near  future. 

The  staff  at  Johns  Hopkins  has  thoroughly 
studied  the  density  population  of  various 
cities  in  the  United  States  to  estimate  the 
number  of  persons  and  the  cost  thereof  to 
evacuate  the  public  from  the  deadly  ganuna 
ray  exposures  in  the  event  of  a  transporta- 
tion accident  by  a  truck  or  rail  carrier.  This 
report  points  out  the  very  significant  facts 
of  what  would  happen  to  persons  from  a 
single  spent  fuel  element  exposure  of  the 
deadly  radiation. 

In  view  of  this  authentic  Infomiatlon  from 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  it  is  necessary  for 
each  state  to  carefully  control  the  use  of  its 
highways,  railroads  and  airways  for  the  trans- 
portation of  highly  dangerous  radioactive 
materials  required  for  the  fuel  cycle  for  com- 
mercial nuclear  power  plants. 

Gentlemen,  do  we  know  all  of  the  facts? 
What  other  key  Information  has  not  been 
revealed  to  the  public  by  government  or  by 
the  press?  What  will  be  the  total  cost  of  this 
nuclear  energy?  What  are  the  potential 
dangers? 

Earlier  this  year  I  had  a  proposal  sub- 
mitted to  the  Department  of  A^neral  In- 
dustries at  my  request  to  get  some  of  the 
answers.  In  trying  to  get  the  proposal  ap- 
proved, I  received  the  most  fantastic  gov- 
ernment red  tape  treatment  that  I've  had  In 
six  years  in  Harrisburg.  I  was  told  there 
was  nothing  for  me  to  be  concerned  about. 
These  things  are  all  taken  care  of.  Well, 
I  am  concerned.  If  pteople  can  he  concerned 
with  sulfur  dioxide  and  fly  ash  from  coal 
buriUng  power  plants,  and  if  people  can  be 
concerned  with  mine  drainage  pollution 
coming  from  the  mines  which  produce  the 
coal,  somebody  better  be  concerned  with  the 
potential  pollution  from  nuclear  power 
plants. 

Since  I  am  not  permitted  to  undertake 
this  study.  I  am  asking  this  Association  to 
consider  the  possibility  of  making  the  study. 
I  will  be  most  happy  to  make  the  details 
available  regarding  what  can  and  should  be 
done  so  that  the  facts  can  be  made  known. 

Eastern  Europe  doesn't  have  a  monopwly 
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on  "iron  curtains",  when  It  comes  to  the  free 
flow  of  Information. 

Your  association  can  help  to  lift  the  un- 
seen Iron  curtain  on  information  relating  to 
the  deleterious  effects  of  uninhibited  develop* 
ment  of  nuclear  power  plants.  Not  only  are 
our  natural  resources,  but  humanity  Itself  is 
directly  involved. 

The  study  I  am  asking  this  association  to 
undertake  would  certainly  help  to  lift  that 
curtain,  while,  at  the  same  time,  prove  inval- 
uable to  the  States  themselves  when  it  comes 
to  establishing  regulatory  legislation  that 
could  poet  guidelines  on  the  orderly  progres- 
sion— not  retrogression  of  mankind — in  its 
headlong  exploitation  of  such  awesome 
pwwer. 

I  am  worried.  I  have  seen  results  as  to  the 
cost  of  pollution  from  energy  in  the  past.  .  .  . 
I  don't  want  to  see  the  same  mistakes  with 
even  greater  costs  take  place  In  the  future. 

Nuclear  EneKcy  Unknowns 

Many  are  the  uncertainties  associated  with 
peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  power. 

Even  when  someone  sets  out  to  explain  the 
beneficial  aspects  of  the  awesome  f)ower  po- 
tential, what  Is  heard  often  is  only  barely 
understood.  And  many  questions,  therefore, 
remain. 

So  It  is  understandable  that  there  Is  much 
concern  about  the  possible  harmful  aspects 
of  widespread  use  of  nuclear  energy.  And 
Pennsylvania's  secretary  of  mines  and  min- 
eral industries  has  put  some  of  that  concern 
into  words  as  he  Issued  a  challenge  to  a 
soft-coal  association  to  study  the  problems 
of  producing  electric  power  through  atomic 
energy. 

Dr.  H.  Beecher  Charmbury  told  a  group  of 
coal  producers  that  "the  problems  created  by 
coal  mining  in  the  past  are  Infinitesimal  to 
what  we  could  face  through  the  massive  use 
of  nuclear  power  plants  In  the  future." 

That  statement  prefaced  Dr.  Charmbury's 
challenge.  He  said: 

"For  this  reason  I  am  asking  your  asEo- 
clatlon  (Keystone  Coal  Association)  to  un- 
dertake a  full-fledged  study  of  the  problems 
connected  with  production  of  electric  power 
through  atomic  energy.  Such  a  study  would 
not  come  under  the  scope  of  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Mines  end  Mineral  Industries. 
■I  know  that  problems  do  exist,  and  the 
people  of  our  nation  must  be  made  aware  of 
the  vast,  deadly  dangers  constituted  In  tlse 
methods  as  well  as  by-products  created  In 
making  electric  power  with  atomic  energy." 

Dr.  Charmbury  noted  that  there  has  been 
an  abundance  of  information  about  the  pos- 
itive aspects  of  nuclear  power  production 
but  said  that  "an  unseen  iron  curtain  exists 
when  it  comes  to  information  on  the  dele- 
terious effects." 

He  went  on  in  his  talk  to  the  coal  producers 
as  follows: 

"I  genuinely  hope  you  will  undertake  this 
study  because  we  are  not  just  talking  about 
the  effects  on  our  lands  and  waters  but  on 
humanity  itself.  Such  a  study  could  prove 
Invaluable,  too.  in  the  ultimate  creation  of 
regulations — at  the  state  level — if  we  are  to 
progress,  not  retrogress,  in  exploitation  of 
such  an  awesome  power." 

Dr.  Charmbury  noted  the  proliferation  of 
nuclear  power  plants  and  said: 

"The  current  forecast  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  Is  the  installation  of  150  million 
kilowatts  of  nuclear  p>ower  generating  plants 
by  the  year  1980  and  representing  approxi- 
mately 30  per  cent  of  this  nation's  .  .  . 
capacity."  [ 

Without  doubt,  the  American  public  must 
be  fully — and  in  understandable  language — 
Informed  about  the  still-young  nuclear  age. 
The  people  must  be  made  aware  of  all  the 
dangers  that  may  arise  as  nuclear  energy 
production  facilities  continue  to  sprout  across 
the  nation. 


OUR  YOUNG  PEOPLE  DESERVE 
TO  VOTE 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted with  the  President's  message  to- 
day recommending  the  reduction  of  the 
voting  age  to  18.  This  has  been  a  long 
time  objective  of  mine  and  I  have  in- 
troduced legislation  toward  this  end  ever 
since  I  came  to  this  House  in  1959. 1  have 
felt  that  one  of  the  blatant  inequities 
in  our  American  society  has  been  the 
denial  of  this  franchise  to  our  younger 
citizens. 

The  history  of  these  United  States  de- 
scribes a  long  but  unbroken  progress  from 
the  rule  of  a  tiny  minority  in  its  earliest 
day  to  what  is  now  an  almost  universal 
suffrage.  In  this  same  decade,  in  which 
voting  discrimination  based  on  poll 
taxes,  on  race  or  color,  or  on  voting  dis- 
tricts have  all  beei.  outlawed,  the  dis- 
crimination which  deprives  over  10  mil- 
lion of  our  younger  citizens  of  their 
rightful  vote  must  be  our  next  objective. 

No  time  could  be  more  appropriate. 
These  young  people  are  today  being 
asked  to  acquire  more  education  and  as- 
sume more  and  heavier  responsibilities, 
and  at  an  earlier  age.  than  ever  before. 
There  is  no  group  with  a  larger  stake  in 
the  long  term  consequences  of  our  Gov- 
ernment's policies  than  these  people.  At 
a  time  hen  the  "generation  gap"  has 
become  an  issue,  and  when  increasing 
numbers  of  responsible,  serious  young 
people  are  asking  for  a  broader  role  and 
participation  in  society — what  more  ap- 
propriate measme  can  be  taken  than  the 
extension  to  these  people  of  our  society's 
most  fundamental  means  of  participa- 
tion— the  right  to  vote? 


THE    50TH    ANNIVERSARY    OF    THE 
U.S.  ARMY  CHEMICAL  CORPS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  I  Mr.  Sikes]  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  June  28, 1968. 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  creation  of 
the  U.S.  Army  Chemical  Corps,  is  a  fit 
and  proper  occasion  on  which  to  honor 
the  record,  services,  sacrifices,  and  ac- 
complishments of  this  vitally  important 
branch  of  the  national  military  estab- 
lishment. Equally — and  perhaps  more — 
importantly,  the  anniversary  to  which  I 
refer  affords  a  fit  and  proper  opportunity 
to  survey  one  of  the  major  problems  now 
confronting  the  American  people  and 
their  national  security  policy — the  deter- 
rence and  if  necessary  the  waging  of 
chemical  and  biological  warfare. 

It  was  a  long  time  ago  that  the  Spar- 
tans burned  wet  straw  in  smudge  pots 
in  order  to  conceal  the  movements  of 
their  troops  against  Hannibal's  forces 
during  the  Carthaginian  wars.  And  it 
was  a  considerable  time  ago — some  of 
our    younger    citizens    probably    think 


shortly  after  the  discovery  of  fire— that 
the  German  army  released  a  cloud  of 
chlorine  gas  over  Allied  lines  near  Ypres, 
Belgium,  and  caused  confusion,  gasping 
death,  and  thousands  of  maimed  casual- 
ties. The  launching  of  the  gas  attack  on 
April  22.  1915.  also  launched  what  we 
have  come  to  recognize  as  the  modern 
era  of  chemical — more  properly — chemi- 
cal and  biological  warfare. 

The  first  American  troops  that  landed 
in  France  in  1917  had  to  depend  on  Brit- 
ish and  French  equipment  for  protec- 
tion against  gas  attacks.  Within  a  short 
period  of  time  the  American  Expedition- 
ary Force  not  only  had  its  own  gas  war- 
fare equipment  but  its  own  gas  and 
flame  regiment.  This  regiment  developed 
into  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service, 
which  was  organized  as  such  on  June 
28.  1918.  After  the  war — in  1920 — the 
Chemical  Warfare  Service  became  a  per- 
manent branch  of  the  Regular  Army, 
a  decision  reflecting  practical  exiieri- 
ences  gained  In  World  War  I — experi- 
ences including  the  simple,  awesome  fact 
that  the  some  6.000  German  troops  as- 
signed to  chemical  warfare  duties  in- 
flicted about  30  percent  of  the  American 
casualties  suffered  during  the  entire  war. 
According  to  one  historical  summary: 
Although  chemical  agents  such  as  gas 
were  not  used  in  World  War  II.  the  contri- 
butions of  Chemical  Warfare  Service  units 
to  combat  operations  were  extensive  Chemi- 
cal mortar  battalions  firing  42  inch  hlgh- 
exploslves  were  famous  In  all  theaters  of 
war  for  their  accurate  fire  in  close  support 
of  Infantry.  Flame  throwers  of  the  Chemical 
Warfare  Service  were  one  of  the  few  weapons 
capable  of  driving  fanatical  Japanese  de- 
fenders from  their  bunkers  .and  caves  In 
the  Pacific,  and  were  also  a  favorite  weapon 
against  the  German  pillboxes  In  Europe. 

In  1946,  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service 
was  reorganized  as  the  Chemical  Corps. 
During  the  Korean  fighting  the  Corp's 
4.2  inch  chemical  mortars  firing  high- 
explosive  rounds  In  the  same  manner 
as  in  World  War  II  once  again  demon- 
strated and  proved  the  extent  to  which 
the  vitality  of  the  U.S.  defenses  and  U.S. 
national  security  policy  depended  on  the 
Army  Chemical  Corps. 

To  continue  with  the  historical  sum- 
mary from  which  I  quoted  earlier: 

In  the  Vietnam  war,  the  Chemical  Corps 
does  not  play  the  same  role  that  it  did  in 
World  War  II  or  Korea.  Smoke  screens  on 
a  large  scale  are  not  needed  because  fighting 
there  does  not  involve  large  units  or  troop 
movements,  and  the  function  of  the  4.2  inch 
mortar  battalions  is  being  handled  effec- 
tively by  conventional  artillery  and  mortars 
organic  to  infantry  units.  Nevertheless,  the 
Chemical  Corps  has  not  let  down  its  guard. 
Research  and  testing  continue  to  prepare 
American  forces  for  any  eventuality  and  to 
provide  a  strong  deterrent  to  any  enemy 
contemplating  the  use  of  chemical  agents  on 
the  battlefield. 

Insofar  as  Vietnam  is  concerned,  this 
repoi-t  completely  misses  the  boat.  There 
has  been  considerable  emphasis  on  the 
use  of  chemicals  in  Southeast  Asia  lim- 
ited to  tear  gas  and  defoliants,  and  their 
value  in  the  present  conflict  is  increas- 
ingly obvious.  In  the  case  of  defoliants, 
jungle  areas  with  dense  foliage  provide 
perfect  cover  for  enemy  operations  and 
defy  efforts  at  detection.  The  use  of  de- 
foliants has  denied  enemy  units  the  use 
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of  important  areas  and  rendered  allied 
operations  correspondingly  more  effec- 
tive. However,  it  is  in  the  use  of  an  im- 
proved tear  gas  that  greatest  benefits  to 
allied  forces  have  been  realized.  It  has 
been  impossible  in  many  instances  to 
route  out  stubborn  enemy  resistance  In 
underground  fortified  bunkers  with  the 
use  of  conventional  weapons.  In  these 
cases  tear  gas  has  been  highly  effective. 
There  have  been  instances  where  tear 
gas  could  be  used  in  lieu  of  more  destruc- 
tive devices  where  enemy  forces  were 
holding  civilians  captive.  In  each  in- 
stance, a  savings  of  lives  has  resulted. 
There  is  increasing  use  and  growing  de- 
mand for  additional  chemical  weapons 
of  the  type  described  for  the  battlefields 
in  Vietnam  and  this  is  coupled  with  an 
obvious  need  for  improvement  in  weap- 
ons and  delivery  systems. 

Research  and  testing,  plus  the  South- 
east Asia  participation,  is  costing  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $300  million  a 
year  and  absorbing  the  energies  and  ca- 
pacities of  some  7.000  scientists  and 
techniclan.s,  constitute  one  of  the  con- 
temporaiT  hallmarks  of  the  Anny  Chem- 
ical Corps.  But  such  research  and  test- 
ing, which  over  the  last  quai-ter  centui-y 
or  so  have  brought  forth  chemical  and 
biological  warfare — or  "CBW" — agents 
including  nerve  gas  and  incapacitants. 
have  also  brought  forth  damning  criti- 
cisms from  usually  well-intentioned  but 
unfortunately  misguided  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  of  other  countries. 
For  example,  it  was  reported  In  the  press 
on  May  10.  1968,  that  the  Federation  of 
American  Scientists  had  attacked  U.S. 
development  and  production  of  CBW 
weapons  and  urged  discontinuation  of 
CBW  programs.  I  understand  that  the 
Federation  believes  not  only  that  the 
development,  testing,  and  production  of 
CBW  weapons  of  mass  destruction  are 
pointless,  dangerous,  and  provocative, 
but  that  all  CBW  weapons  should  be 
foresworn  by  the  United  States. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  believe  it  is  in- 
structive and  imperative  to  mark  well 
an  editorial  published  by  the  New  York 
Times  in  1964.  which  stated,  in  part: 

Chemical  and  biological  agents — repul- 
sive though  they  may  be — are.  like  nuclear 
weapons,  here  to  stay  and  an  understand- 
ing of  them  and  oi  the  defenses  that  can  be 
erected  against  them  are  essential  to  the 
nation's  security.  Humane  warfare'  is  far 
off.  but  the  attempt  to  achieve  It  Is  worth- 
while. 

Using  this  New  York  Times  editorial 
position  as  a  background.  I  would  like 
to  submit  for  your  consideration  a  few 
rules  of  thumb  that  I  believe  can  guide 
the  United  States  well  as  it  reflects  on 
and  evaluates  CBW  military  capabilities 
in  relation  to  national  security.  The  first 
rule  of  thumb  is  that  the  United  States 
must  develop  and  retain  as  many  mili- 
tary options  as  are  available  to  it  in 
order  to  deter  and  if  necessary  mount 
military  action  against  any  conceivable 
aggressor  or  aggression.  A  second  rule  is 
that  the  fruits  or  payoffs  of  military  re- 
search and  development,  and  the  result- 
ing military  capabilities,  are  hard  to 
predict  and  can  never  be  realized  short 
of  dedicated,  sustained,  and  long-term 
efforts.  A  very  recent  issue  of  Newsweek 
reports: 


A  chemical  called  BZ  is  the  only  dividend 
of  the  Army's  oversold  effort  to  develop  pmy- 
chochemicals  and  other  Incapacitants,  be- 
yond the  riot-control  arsenal,  for  a  'war 
without  death." 

Yet  my  reading — as  a  nonsclentist — 
has  led  me  to  an  almost  equally  recent 
Issue  of  Ordnance,  which  presents  a  con- 
siderably more  optimistic  view  of  the 
possible  effectiveness  of  incapacitating 
agents  that  might  be  used  in  close-com- 
bat situations  in  Vietnam.  A  third  rule 
is  that  the  fruits  or  payoffs  of  military 
research  and  development  often  have 
I'amiflcations  extending  far  beyond  mili- 
tary capabilities.  For  example,  several 
years  ago  the  Army  Chemical  Corps 
found  it  possible  to  list  no  less  than  11 
areas,  ranging  from  medicine,  to  health, 
to  safety,  to  animal  and  crop  research, 
in  which  the  Chemical  Corps  had  made 
valuable  contributions  to  the  welfare 
and  better  living  of  the  American  people. 

I  have  not  commented  on  the  Rus- 
sian capability  for  chemical  and  bio- 
logical warfare.  This  is  important  enough 
to  justify  a  paper  devoted  entirely  to 
that  subject.  Suffice  it  to  say  at  this 
time  that  the  Russian  effort  is  very  much 
larger  than  ours.  The  Russians  have  de- 
veloped a  chemical  and  biological  ca- 
pability far  greater  than  our  own.  The 
training  program  for  Russian  soldiers  in 
this  field  is  much  more  thorough  and 
detailed  than  ours.  It  is  an  accepted  fact 
that  the  Russians  have  developed  pro- 
duction facilities  and  stocks  of  chemi- 
cal and  biological  weapons  far  beyond 
the  verj'  limited  capacity  which  exists 
in  the  United  States.  The  Soviets  take  a 
highly  realistic  view  of  the  importance 
of  chemical  and  biological  warfare,  and 
they  are  much  better  prepared  to  wage 
w  ar  in  these  fields  if  it  should  ever  serve 
their  purpose  to  do  .so.  This  should  be  a 
cause  for  very  considerable  apprehen- 
sion to  the  United  States,  where  the  em- 
phasis has  been  in  dowTigradlng  the  sig- 
nificance of  chemical  and  biological 
warfare  and  where  constant  attacks  are 
being  launched  within  our  own  country 
by  those  who  seek  to  have  our  limited 
capability  downgraded  to  an  even 
greater  extent. 

In  a  word.  then,  on  the  basis  of  its 
past  and  present  record  of  services  ren- 
dered not  only  to  the  safety  but  to  the 
general  welfare  of  the  Nation,  and  on 
the  basis  of  truly  well-founded  expecta- 
tions of  invaluable  services  yet  to  be  ren- 
dered. I  am  honored  to  play  some  small 
part  in  conmiemorating  the  50th  armi- 
versary  of  the  establishment  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Chemical  Corps. 


TEACHER  CORPS 


Mr.  DUU3KI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DUI£KI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  has  recom- 
mended a  cutback  in  the  Teacher  Corps 
program. 

In  this  period  when  the  educational 
crisis  continues  to  grow,  I  believe  that 


the  Teacher  Corps  should  be  expanded 
rather  than  reduced. 

Educational  surveys  show  that  only  17 
percent  of  the  regular  teachers  want 
to  teach  in  the  innercity  schools.  Sev- 
enty-six percent  prefer  to  teach  in  the 
suburbs. 

Yet,  we  all  know  that  the  most  serious 
problems  in  education  today  are  in  the 
l?overty  area  schools  in  the  cities  and 
in  the  i-ural  areas. 

The  Teacher  Corps  is  directed  at  this 
very  problem:  Getting  at  the  hardcore, 
poorly  educated  child. 

The  Corps  recently  graduated  657 
teacher  interns  who  have  spent  the  past 
2  years  in  some  of  the  poorest  sections 
of  our  big  cities  and  rural  areas. 

A  survey  this  month  by  the  Teacher 
Corps  showed  that  72  percent  of  the 
graduates  plan  to  teach  on  a  regular 
basis  in  poverty  area  schools. 

I  know  personally  about  the  Teacher 
Corps  program  because  it  has  been  op- 
erating in  my  home  city  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.. 
for  2  years.  It  has  done  an  excellent  job 
of  getting  to  chlldien  who  really  need 
help;  reaching  children  who  might 
otherwise  be  school  dropouts  of  the 
future. 

There  have  been  16  Teacher  Corps  in- 
terns teaching  in  three  Buffalo  schools. 
Their  work  is  supervised  competently  by 
three  team  leaders  who  are  veteran,  ex- 
perienced teachers. 

The  prograan  is  under  the  direction  of 
the  State  University  College  at  Buffalo  in 
cooperation  with  the  city  school  system. 

Besides  supplementing  the  Buffalo 
school  system,  the  Teacher  Corps  in- 
terns have  engaged  in  community  activ- 
ities. 

They  started  a  Boy  Scout  troop  and 
are  tutoring  adults  in  an  evening  center. 
They  also  are  making  home  visits  to  the 
parents  of  the  pupils  they  teach. 

Recently,  the  Buffalo  Teacher  Corps 
was  responsible  for  bringing  together 
about  150  representatives  of  -.8  Buffalo 
civic  organlzatioiis  in  an  effort  to  tet 
concerted  action  on  a  variety  of  commu- 
nity problems. 

The  corps  in  Buffalo  recently  helped 
to  form  an  advisory  council  on  educa- 
tion composed  of  school  administrators 
in  the  Ellicott  School  District.  This 
council  seeks  solutions  to  common  edu- 
cational problems. 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  Buffalo  work 
which  I  have  cited,  the  Teacher  Corps 
is  serving  a  definite  need  in  our  major 
cities. 

I  hope  sincerely  that  the  House  not 
only  will  reject  the  proposed  reduction 
in  the  Teacher  Corps  budget,  but  also 
will  make  additional  funds  available  for 
its  work  in  fiscal  1969. 


THE  COMMEMORATION  OF  JAMES 
CHANEY.  ANDREW  GOODMAN,  AND 
MICHAEL  SCHWERNER,  WHO  SAC- 
RIFICED THEIR  LIVES  FOR  LIB- 
ERTY 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Recoro  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
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Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  4  years  ago 
I  rose  in  the  well  of  the  House  to  inform 
the  Members  that  three  young  Americans 
were  missing  in  the  State  of  Mississippi 
in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  Neshoba 
County. 

Today  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  those 
three  civil  rights  workers — James 
Chaney,  Andrew  Goodman,  and  Michael 
Schwerner — who  sacrificed  their  lives  for 
lil)erty. 

It  requires  a  little  historical  memory 
to  understand  the  circumstances  within 
which  these  young  men  undertook  the 
work  of  promoting  civil  rights  and  equal 
opportunity.  They  were  murdered  on 
June  21.  1964.  On  June  21,  1964,  Con- 
gress had  not  yet  passed  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964 — Negroes  in  Mississippi  and 
in  other  Southern  States  were  denied 
service  in  places  of  public  accommoda- 
tion; they  were  discriminated  against  in 
employment;  they  lacked  the  whole  ar- 
ray of  Federal  rights  created  by  that 
act,  the  enforcement  of  which  has  begun 
to  change  the  thinking  and  racial  per- 
spectives of  the  South. 

These  three  courageous  young  men 
faced  the  most  bitter  opposition  and  hos- 
tility. They  knew  this,  and  they  pi'o- 
ceeded  to  the  task  of  promoting  liberty 
and  racial  equality. 

On  the  date  of  their  deaths,  there  was 
no  Federal  law  providing  adequate  pen- 
alties for  violent  interference  with  civil 
rights — it  was  only  this  year  that  Con- 
gress passed  legislation  providing  pun- 
ishment up  to  life  imprisonment  for  vio- 
lence and  murder  committed  to  prevent 
the  victims  and  others  from  exercising 
civil  rights.  Hence,  these  three  young 
men  faced  not  only  the  most  bitter  op- 
position and  hostility,  but  they  faced  the 
possibility  of  violence  umestrained  by 
fear  of  Federal  prosecution  and  of  life 
imprisonment.  They  faced  this  danger 
with  a  courage  to  match  their  calling. 

Andrew  .  Goodman  and  Michael 
Schwerner  went  to  Mississippi  to  con- 
duct voter  registration  drives  and  to  open 
freedom  schools  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Council  of  Federal  Organizations,  an 
alliance  of  several  civil  rights  groups — 
the  Congress  of  Racial  Equality,  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Confer- 
ence, the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People,  and  the 
Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee. 

They,  together  with  other  volunteers, 
were  preparing  to  offer  courses  of  study 
designed  to  make  possible  greater  free- 
dom for  Negroes  in  Mississippi — courses 
in  the  humanities,  in  the  liberal  arts,  in 
the  mechanical  arts,  and  in  the  rights 
and  the  duties  of  citizenship. 

Michael  Schwerner  and  his  wife.  Rita, 
had  opened  one  of  the  first  two  freedom 
schools  in  Mississippi.  They  opened  their 
school  in  a  five-room  space  in  the  town 
of  Meridian.  They  established  a  library 
with  a  collection  of  some  10.000  books 
which  were  available  foi*  eveiyone  in 
that  community. 

These  three — Michael  Schwerner  and 
Andrew  Goodman,  both  white  civil 
rights  workers  from  the  North,  and 
James  Chaney,  a  young  Negro  from 
Mississippi — dedicated  themselves  to 
advancing  equal  opportunity. 


What  did  these  young  men  do  which 
brought  about  their  bi-utal  murder  in 
Neshoba  County? 

They  were  assisting  American  citizens 
to  become  citizens  in  the  real  sense  of 
the  word. 

They  were  assisting  men  and  women 
to  develop  productive  abilities  of  mind 
and  hand  so  that  they  could  make  the 
world  in  which  they  live  more  their 
own. 

They  were  assisting  men  and  women 
to  take  responsibility  for  government 
and  for  a  public  order  of  things  In  which 
they  would  have  more  of  a  stake.  They 
were  assisting  men  and  women  to  take 
an  active  pwirt  in  the  democratic  process 
in  order  to  make  those  in  public  ofiQce 
responsive  to  their  rights  and  needs. 

To  those  who  were  determined  to  pre- 
vent the  Negro  from  becoming  fully  a 
citizen,  these  goals  to  which  the  three 
young  civil  rights  workers  dedicated 
themselves  were  reason  enough  to  kill 
them. 

The  deaths  of  James  Chaney,  Andrew 
Goodman,  and  Michael  Schwerner  dem- 
onstrated to  Congress  and  to  the  coun- 
try the  need  for  Federal  intervention  in 
Mississippi  and  elsewhere  iii  the  South 
on  behalf  of  the  disadvantaged  and  dis- 
franchised. By  their  deaths  they  has- 
tened passage  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965.  Where  they  and  other  civil  rights 
workers  led  the  way — into  hostile  coun- 
try— Federal  voter  registrars  have  fol- 
lowed. Assumption  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  direct  responsibility  for  en- 
forcement of  the  guarantee  of  the  15th 
amendment  is  bringing  about  profound 
change  in  the  political  life  of  the  South. 

On  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  of  1965,  only  a  little  more 
than  one-fourth  of  adult  Negroes  were 
registered  to  vote  in  Alabama,  Georgia, 
Louisiana.  Mlssisisppi.  and  South  Caro- 
lina. By  June  30,  1967.  more  than  half 
of  the  adult  Negroes  in  these  same  States 
were  registered  to  vote.  There  are  today 
in  these  States  more  than  l'/4  million 
Negro  voters — and  the  percentage  of 
Negroes  in  the  South  who  register  and 
who  vote  can  be  expected  to  keep  on 
rising. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  three  men  whom 
we  remember  and  honor  today  that 
Negroes  are  being  elected  to  public  office 
in  Mississippi  and  in  other  Southern 
States  for  the  first  time  in  this  century. 
Robert  Clark  is  a  member  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi State  Legislature  representing 
Holmes  County.  Wesley  Liddell  is  mayor 
of  Mound  Bayou.  Constables  in  six  Mis- 
sissippi counties  are  Negroes,  as  are  the 
supervLsors  in  four  counties.  There  is  a 
Negro  chancery  clerk  in  Claiborne 
County,  a  Negro  school  board  member  in 
Jefferson  County,  a  Negro  coroner  in 
Marshall  County.  Negro  justices  of  the 
peace  in  seven  counties.  And  in  other 
Southern  States  also  Negroes  are  enter- 
ing elective  offices — Alabama  has  two 
Negro  mayors,  for  example;  Georgia  has 
two  Negro  State  senators  and  nine  Negro 
State  representatives.  These  gains  are 
few  thus  far,  but  they  constitute  a 
beginning. 

And  election  of  Negroes  to  public  oflBce 
by  a  growing  black  electorate  should  not 
be  the  only  consequence  of  enfranchise- 
ment. White  candidates  for  elective  office 


and  white  persons  in  positions  of  author- 
ity should  be  compelled  increasingly  to 
recognize  the  rights  and  the  needs  of  dis- 
advantaged black  people  and  of  disad- 
vantaged white  people  in  their  States, 
and  should  be  compelled  to  devote  more 
effort  to  safeguarding  these  rights  and 
answering  these  needs. 

Thanks  to  the  heroism  of  the  three 
young  civil  rights  workers  whom  we  com- 
memorate today,  thanks  to  the  numbers 
of  other  civil  rights  workers  who  also 
faced  the  ix)ssibility  of  violence  and 
death  in  order  to  conduct  voter  educa- 
tion campaigns,  thanks  to  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  and  to  the  Federal  officials 
registering  voters  in  the  South — Negroes 
can  gain  and  exerci.se  ixilitical  power. 

James  Chaney,  Andrew  Goodman,  and 
Michael  Schwerner  were  killed  by  racial 
prejudice  and  racial  hostility.  Neverthe- 
less, we  are  beginning  to  move  toward 
realization  of  certain  of  the  goals  for  the 
sake  of  which  they  died — democratic 
political  rights,  equal  opportunity  in  ed- 
ucation, equal  opportunity  in  employ- 
ment. 

Much  remains  to  be  done  before  every 
Negro  can  shape  a  part  of  the  world  into 
something  that  he  can  call  his  own. 
Much  remains  to  be  done  before  he  can 
cast  off  economic  dependence  on  those 
who  have  for  generations  u.sed  that  eco- 
nomic dependence  to  deprive  him  of  an 
effective  participation  in  political  affairs. 

How  much  remains  to  be  done  has 
been  accurately  gaged  by  the  Presi- 
dent's National  Advisory  Commis.sion  on 
Civil  Disorders. 

The  Negro  seeks  to  gain  the  self- 
respect  which  comes  from  achievement 
which  is  a  genuine  expression  of  self. 

The  Negro  seeks  to  gain  the  .self- 
respect  which  comes  from  recognition  on 
the  part  of  others  of  one's  value  as  a 
person. 

The  Negro  seeks  to  gain  the  sense  of 
belonging  to  the  American  community. 

These  great  ends  of  public  policy  are 
deeply  personal  values.  They  are  values 
for  which  James  Chaney.  Andrew  Good- 
man, and  Michael  Schwerner  traded 
their  lives. 

In  this  current  crisis  of  racial  relations 
and  of  public  order  we  must  be  well 
aware  that  the  same  prejudice  and  hos- 
tility which  killed  these  three  young  men 
threaten  to  preclude  the  Negro's  gaining 
such  self-respect  and  .sense  of  belonging. 

The  Commission's  basic  finding,  which 
is  that  white  racism  is  the  primary  cause 
of  the  violence  which  today  disrupts  our 
national  life,  has  incurred  the  wrath  of 
many  white  Americans.  The  Commission 
demonstrated  depth  and  objectivity 
when  they  presented  their  findings.  The 
Commission  stated: 

The  record  before  this  Commission  reveals 
that  the  causes  of  recent  racial  disorders  are 
Imbedded  in  a  massive  tangle  of  Issues  and 
circumstances — social,  economic,  political, 
and  psychological — which  arise  out  of  the 
historical  pattern  of  Negro-white  relations 
in  America. 

These  factors  are  both  complex  and  Inter- 
acting; they  vary  significantly  In  their  effect 
from  city  to  city  and  from  year  to  year;  and 
the  consequencles  of  one  disorder,  generat- 
ing new  grievances  and  new  demands,  be- 
come the  caases  of  the  next.  It  is  this  which 
creates  the  thicket  of  tension,  conflicting 
evidence,  and  extreme  opinions  cited  by  the 
President. 
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D«splt«  these  complezlUe*.  certain  funda- 
mental  matters  are  clear.  Of  these,  the  moat 
fundamental  la  the  racial  attitude  and  be- 
havior of  white  Americans  toward  black 
Americans  Race  prejudice  has  shaped  our 
history  decisively  in  the  past:  It  now  threat- 
ens to  do  so  again.  White  racism  U  eesentlaUy 
responsible  for  the  explosive  mixture  which 
has  been  accumulaUng  In  our  cltlea  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II. 

If  white  Americans  refuse  to  rec- 
ognize the  truth  of  this  finding,  we  will 
never  become  the  kind  of  people  we 
ought  to  be.  And  if  we  never  become  the 
kind  of  people  we  ought  to  be,  the  Negro 
will  continue  to  be  rent  by  the  despair 
and  anger  which  have  generated  the 
violence  in  our  cities. 

Despair  and  anger  in  the  black  ghettos 
are  facts  of  life  which  must  be  faced. 
For  we  shall  either  come  to  understand. 
or  else  we  shall  continue  to  move — in  the 
words  of  the  Commission—  toward  two 
socities:  one  black,  one  white— separate 
and  unequal." 

John  Oliver  Killens.  the  well-known 
author,  recently  published  a  book  called 
"Black  Man's  Burden."  In  a  chapter  of 
this  book  called  "The  Black  Psyche." 
Mr.  Killens  spoke  thus  to  white  Ameri- 
cans: 

But  white  Americans  are  great  pretenders, 
millona  of  you  wish  we  were  Invisible,  and 
so  you  make  believe  we  are.  Tou'd  like  to 
wish  us  out  of  exUtence  so  that  the  whole 
world  would  not  see  us,  because  our  very  life 
in  this  country,  a»  black  people,  gives  the  lie 
before  the  world  to  your  protestaUons  of 
freedom  and  human  brotherhood.  The  white 
mans  Juju  la  powerful  stuff,  but  it  cannot 
wish  the  Negro  Into  Invisibility.  So  you  try 
the  next  best  thing,  pretending  you  cant 
tell  one  of  us  from  another. 

White  Americans.  Mr,  Killens  says,  try 
to  wish  Negroes  out  of  existence  by  not 
seeing  them.  But  being  recognized  as  a 
person  Is  essential  to  everyone's  psy- 
chological welfare.  The  experience  of 
being  wished  out  of  existence  by  not 
being  seen,  or  of  being  regarded  as 
merely  anonymous  Is  bound  to  leave 
sc&rs 

Bayard  Rustin.  a  respected  civil  rights 
spokesman,  talked  to  young  people  In 
Watts  shortly  after  the  1965  riot.  He  re- 
ported what  he  found  In  an  article  en- 
titled -The  Watts  Manifesto."  Mr.  Rus- 
tin said: 

If  we  cant  read  their  'manifesto "  In  the 
burnt  buildings  and  the  smashed  store  win- 
dows In  Watts.  If  things  dont  change,  these 
young  people  were  sayln?  they  would  do  It 
again  They  wanted  more  than  anything  to 
be  heard,  to  be  recognized,  to  be  listened  to. 

Dr.  Kenneth  B.  Clark,  the  renowned 
psychologist,  had  the  following  to  say 
about  the  motivation  behind  the  riots : 

Beneath  the  random  and  clearly  destruc- 
tive and  Irrational  behavior,  there  remains 
the  pathetic  logic  of  asserting  self-esteem  and 
searching  for  a  positive  Identity  by  exposing 
oneself  to  danger  and  even  Inviting  death. 

This  Is  the  quest  for  self-esteem  of  the 
truly  desperate  human  being.  This  Is  the  way 
those  who  have  absolutely  nothing  to  lose 
seek  a  pathetic  affirmation  of  self  even  If  It 
is  obtained  moments  before  death.  (New  York 
Times,  July  30.  1967,  p.  49.) 

Will  white  Americans  understand  the 
despair  and  anger  of  black  Americans 
and  will  the  racial  attltvides  of  white 
Americans  be  changed  by  such  under- 
standing? Or  will  the  racism  wiiich  mur- 


dered James  Chaney.  Andrew  Ckxximan, 
and  Michael  Schwerner  plunge  us  fur- 
ther Into  division  and  disorder? 

In  commemorating  the  anniversary  of 
the  sacrifice  of  these  three  courageous 
civil  rights  workers,  let  us  hope  that 
their  example  will  lead  our  Nation  to  a 
new  understanding  and  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  full  equality  for  all  Americans. 


THE  ROAD  LESS  TRAVELED 

Mr.   GIBBONS.   Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temjjore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  the 
outstanding  remarks  made  by  Michael  F. 
Stafford  upon  the  occasion  of  his  gradu- 
ation from  West  Springfield  High  School. 
This  young  man  compiled  an  outstand- 
ing high  school  career  and  was  valedic- 
torian of  his  class.  In  addition  to  being 
a  fine  student,  he  is  a  well-roimded  indi- 
vidual. He  is  deeply  motivated  by  love  of 
his  country  and  has  chosen  a  career  in 
the  military  service.  His  outstanding 
ability  and  his  desire  to  serve  his  country 
have  l)een  recognized.  Appropriately,  he 
has  received  an  appointment  to  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point. 

The  challenge  that  Michael  Stafford 
makes  In  his  speech  Is  a  challenge  to 
which  each  of  us  should  respond  In  an 
affirmative  manner. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  all  Members  to 
read  this  challenging  and  Inspiring  ad- 
dress. 

The   Roao   Less   Traveled 

We  are  at  the  crossroads  of  life.  Looking 
back,  we  see  a  past  of  hard  work.  The  devoted 
efforts  of  our  administration  and  faculty 
have  ended  In  a  finished  product.  For  us. 
their  Job  Is  done:  our  Job  has  Just  begun. 
We  are  now  ready  to  face  a  new  challenge. 
a  new  decision,  a  new  life.  In  doing  so.  we 
must  look  back  to  learn,  and  look  forward 
to  act.  Be  it  pleasant  or  disagreeable,  the 
past  Is  finished.  We  cannot  live  in  the  past, 
and  we  must  not  exist  on  memories  of  It. 
It  Is  our  duty  to  advance  on  the  road  of  life. 
prepared  to  meet  and  overcome  any  obstacle 
In  our  path. 

As  we  turn  to  look  forward,  we  encounter 
a  new  fork  In  the  road.  This  Is  a  truly  im- 
portant work,  possibly  the  most  Important 
we  will  ever  face.  We  must  choose  wisely,  for 
It  Is  here  that  the  road  splits  Into  the  two 
paths  of  life,  paths  which  will  probably  never 
croea  again.  The  first  path  is  the  one  of  pas- 
sivity. It  Is  well  traveled,  for  It  Is  an  enticing 
trail.  It  la  easy  to  be  passive,  to  sit  back 
and  watch  the  world  go  by  It  Is  easy  to  be 
satisfied  with  life  and  be  resigned  to  its 
shortcomings.  It  Is  also  easy  to  settle  down 
m  a  dally  routine,  taking  no  chances  and 
making  no  bold  moves  to  avoid  risk  or  agita- 
tion. Many  students  choose  to  be  passive. 
They  sit  quietly  through  their  dally  classes, 
contributing  nothing  and  getting  very  little 
in  return.  They  do  not  get  Involved.  Their 
philosophy  is  a  simple  one.  shared  by  numer- 
ous Americans:  "Don't  get  Involved  In  the 
lives  and  problems  of  other  people.  Take  no 
chances  and  you  will  keep  out  of  trouble. 
Just  live  your  own  life  and  step  on  no  one 
else's  toes.  So  people  have  been  publicly 
stabbed  and  beaten  with  their  pleas  for  help 
unanswered  because  those  around  them 
didn't  want  to  get  Involved. 


The  Bible  says.  "All  that  is  necessary  for 
evil  to  prevail,  is  for  good  men  to  do  noth- 
ing." This  Is  the  folly  of  passivity.  The  hip- 
pie movement  is  an  international  cult  which 
has  ended  up  on  the  road  of  passivity.  The 
hippie  philosophy  Is  beautiful,  If  not  practi- 
cal, for  If  the  world  could  be  rid  of  hatred. 
If  brotherly  love  could  abound,  then  this 
would  be  a  truly  wonderful  place  in  which 
to  live.  The  hippie  goal  of  finding  oneself 
Is  also  fine,  but  there  are  few  true  hippies. 
Instead,  the  movement  Is  riddled  with  para- 
sites, using  It  as  an  excuse  for  their  ways. 
Those  ways  are  simply  withdrawal,  with- 
drawal from  life  as  a  protest  against  It.  They 
make  no  attempt  to  change  It.  but  simply 
depend  on  others  to  exist  in  their  own  indi- 
vidual world.  This  is  the  essence  of  passivity. 
Protest  and  criticism  are  Invaluable  to  the 
Improvement  of  a  system  when  balanced  with 
a  suggested  means  for  that  Improvement. 
But  protest  for  the  sake  of  protest,  protest 
without  a  counter-solution,  this  Is  absurdity. 

The  second  Is  the  road  less  traveled,  the 
one  of  activity.  It  may  not  be  as  Inviting  as 
the  road  of  passivity,  for  It  requires  greater 
effort  and  resolution,  but  Its  rewards  are 
much  more  gratifying.  The  person  who 
chooses  this  path  sets  a  goal  for  himself  and 
works  diligently  for  the  achievement  of  this 
goal.  The  goal  must  be  high,  or  It  Is  useless. 
"Aim  at  the  sun,"  says  Joel  Hawes,  "and  you 
may  not  reach  It:  but  your  arrow  will  fly  far 
higher  than  If  aimed  at  an  object  on  a  level 
with  yourself." 

In  the  last  few  months,  a  group  of  college 
students  have  shot  their  arrows  at  the  sun. 
and  they  have  made  an  Impression  that  will 
not  soon  be  forgotten.  In  New  Hampshire. 
Wisconsin,  and  elsewhere,  they  dressed  up. 
cut  their  hair,  and  otherwise  conformed  to 
the  standards  of  the  generation  vrlth  which 
they  were  to  deal.  They  then  went  out  and 
ran  one  of  the  most  inspired  and  exciting 
presidential  primary  campaigns  In  history. 
In  so  doing,  they  salvaged  respect  for  the 
younger  generation,  a  generation  which  had 
been  labelled  as  hopelessly  drifting,  one  of 
America's  major  crises.  "Their  aim  was  to 
help  carry  to  the  Presidency  a  man  who  had 
captiued  their  imagination  and  In  the  proc- 
ess they  did  much  more  than  win  a  few  votes. 
The  Negro  race.  In  particular  the  disciples  of 
non-violence,  established  for  themselves 
years  ago  a  goal  which  seemed  unattainable. 
Their  dream  was  to  generate  a  legal,  non- 
violent revolution  In  the  United  States,  to 
create  racial  equality  in  a  country  tainted 
with  prejudice  and  malevolence.  Starting 
with  their  first  victory  In  1954  with  school 
desegregation,  they  slowly  and  painfully  in- 
tegrated restaurants,  public  centers,  and 
other  bastions  of  bias.  Met  with  force,  they 
perservered  In  their  non-violent  methods,  to 
such  an  extent  that  Dr.  King  was  awarded 
a  Nobel  Prize  for  Peace.  But  racial  unrest  has 
intensified.  The  solution  to  this,  America's 
greatest  domestic  problem,  has  not  yet  been 
found:  It  lies  within  our  generation.  With 
his  Increased  educational  and  Job  opportu- 
nities, the  Negro  will.  In  the  near  future,  be 
working  and  studying  at  the  side  of  the 
white  American  more  than  ever  before.  By 
accepting  him  and  his  challenge,  by  judging 
him  on  his  talents  rather  than  his  color,  by 
setting  an  example  of  friendship  and  Justice, 
we  can  do  much  to  ease  racial  tension  and 
eliminate  bigotry.  The  Negro  goal  still  seems 
far  away,  but  It  no  longer  seems  unattain- 
able. The  possibility  is  ours  to  make  great 
advances  for  the  cause  of  human  rights  and 
give  the  moral  equality  of  all  men  a  large 
boost  toward  universal  acceptance. 

In  se^.ting  his  goal,  one  must  look  to  the 
future,  but  In  working  toward  achievement 
of  this  goal,  he  must  act  In  the  present.  Ex- 
isting on  dreams  of  the  future  Is  no  less 
erroneous  than  existing  on  memories  of  the 
past.  One  who  sets  a  high  goal  for  the 
future  and  works  simply  for  the  future  will 
not  succeed.  He  must  work  In  the  present  to 
Improve  the  present  and  then  the  future  will 
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take  care  of  Itself.  Por  when  one  works  dili- 
gently, using  every  moral  and  legal  means 
In  his  power,  there  Is  little  that  he  cannot 
accomplish. 

Now  It  Is  time  for  us  to  make  the  decision 
which  we  alone  must  make,  to  decide  the 
course  of  our  lives.  Will  we  take  the  road  of 
passivity  or  the  road  of  activity?  Will  we  be 
an  Indifferent  or  driving  element  In  this 
changing  world?  Will  we  discuss  the  achieve- 
ments of  others,  or  will  we  make  our  own 
mark  on  society?  To  answer  is  imperative: 
act  we  must,  drive  we  must,  mark  we  must. 
I  dare  you  to  set  a  high  goal  and  work  for 
Its  accomplishment.  I  dare  you  to  make  a 
place  for  yourself  In  the  advancing  ranks  of 
this  country.  I  dare  you  to  learn  from  the 
past,  plan  for  the  future,  and  act  In  the 
present.  I  dare  you  to  take  the  road  less 
traveled,  and  someday  when  you  look  back 
on  your  life.  It  won't  be  with  regret.  And 
so  proceed,  heeding  the  words  of  Henry  Wads- 
worth  Longfellow:  "Look  not  mournfully  to 
the  past — It  comes  not  back  again;  wisely 
Improve  the  present — It  Is  thine:  go  forth  to 
meet  the  shadowy  future  without  fear  and 
with  a  manly  heart." 


A  PRESCRIPTION  FOR   ENDING 
LA"WLESSNESS  AND  VIOLENCE 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Rkcord  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  lawlessness 
and  violence  on  the  streets  of  America's 
cities  and  towns  have  Increased  In  recent 
years  to  the  point  that  today  responsible 
citizens  In  many  areas  of  the  country 
hesitate  to  walk  where  they  once  took 
their  safety  for  granted. 

A  look  at  the  statistics  on  crime  clearly 
shows  that  our  people  have  reason  for 
their  fears.  While  It  is  said  that  statistics 
do  not  always  tell  the  true  story,  Con- 
gress itself  need  look  no  farther  than 
outside  this  Capitol  Building  to  see  large 
congregations  of  police;  gathered  because 
of  the  threat  of  what  Is  loosely  called 
"civil  disobedience."  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
mind my  colleagues  that  the  beginning 
of  the  tragic  April  rioting  here  In  the 
Nation's  Capital  was  labeled  as  a  "civil 
disobedience,"  but  it  was  crime  and  law- 
lessness by  any  man's  standards  or  sta- 
tistics. 

Just  consider  the  fact  that  busdrivers 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  refuse  to  carry 
money  to  make  change  at  night  because 
of  the  high  incidence  of  crime;  crime 
which  cost  the  busdrivers  the  life  of  one 
of  their  coworkers  and  led  to  a  scrip 
system  after  sunset  so  they  would  not 
Invite  holdups. 

Taxicabs  are  scarce  on  the  streets 
after  dark  because  of  the  threat  of  crime. 
Fires,  called  'mysterious,"  continue  to 
plague  Washington.  D.C..  night  after 
night.  And.  heavy  amounts  of  tear  gas 
were  used  just  this  week  to  disperse  grow- 
ing mobs  police  had  reason  to  believe 
were  intending  to  rekindle  the  April 
rioting. 

And.  aroimd  the  Nation  the  lawlessness 
continues  to  increase.  New  names  are 
added  to  the  growing  roster:  Richmond, 
Calif..  Durham.  N.C. 

But.  here  in  the  city  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  continued  to  label  as  a  "model" 


for  American  cities,  felonies  and  mis- 
demeanors more  than  doubled  between 
1960  and  1967.  Felonies  alone  almost  tri- 
pled in  the  same  period  of  time. 

Ml*.  Speaker,  there  is  a  solution  to  this 
lawlessness  gripping  our  Nation.  It  was 
demonstrated  here  in  Washington,  D.C., 
when  police  force  was  ordered  to  firmly 
halt  criminal  force  following  the  closing 
of  Resuirection  City.  But,  this  was  only 
a  first  step.  It  must  be  repeated  and  re- 
peated until  those  with  criminal  design 
are  made  to  understand  that  our  society 
is  based  on  order,  not  lawlessness.  They 
must  understand  that  their  minority  will 
not  be  tolerated  by  the  majority. 

But,  equally  important,  the  courts  also 
must  be  made  aware  that  the  decent, 
law-abiding  American  has  "had  it."  It 
was  shocking  to  leam  following  the  re- 
cent murders  of  five  Washington,  DC, 
businessmen  and  the  busdriver  that  11 
of  the  13  suspects  charged  with  the 
murders  had  been  arrested  previously, 
and  that  five  were  free  on  probation  or 
personal  bond  from  previous  convictions 
or  arrests.  One  of  them  was  free  on  per- 
sonal bond  awaiting  a  robbery  trial  that 
had  been  delayed  15  months  in  the  U.S. 
district  court. 

Only  a  broad  front  attack  on  crime 
from  everj'  branch  of  government,  cou- 
pled with  strong  citizen  support  will  re- 
turn our  Nation  to  law  and  order.  The 
age  of  leniency  must  end.  Permissiveness 
must  halt. 

Members  of  Congress  are  being 
swamped  by  letters  and  telegi-ams  con- 
cerning gun  legislation  at  the  present 
time.  We  also  heard  in  e;reat  numbers 
regarding  .similar  legislation  followinp; 
the  murder  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.  But  the  passage  of  more  laws  on  guns, 
no  matter  how  much  they  may  or  may 
not  t)e  needed,  will  do  little  or  nothing 
to  halt  the  criminal.  This  is  an  attack 
that  can  come  mainly  from  the  law- 
abiding  citizen  himself ;  an  attack  by  his 
voice  saying  emphatically  that  he  will 
no  longer  stand  for  court  coddling  of 
criminals,  that  he  is  impatient  with  a 
President,  a  Congress,  and  a  Supreme 
Court  that  permit  permissiveness  toward 
criminals  at  a  time  when  anarchy  is 
threatening  the  welfare  and  existence  of 
our  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  130  years  ago,  in  1838, 
such  a  case  wa*;  cited  in  these  words: 

There  is  no  grievance  that  Is  a  fit  object 
of  redress  by  mob  law.  .  .  .  Passion  has 
helped  us,  but  can  do  so  no  more.  It  will  In 
future  be  our  enemy.  Reason,  cold,  calculat- 
ing, unlmpassloned  reason  must  furnish  all 
the  materials  for  our  future  support  and 
defense. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  .speaking  in  Spring- 
field. 111.,  undoubtedly  would  be  moved 
to  the  same  words  again  in  1968. 


THE    PRESIDENT'S    TAX    INCREASE 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  th^  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection.      | 

Mr.     SMITH     of     Oklahoma.      Mr. 


Speaker,  there  has  been  a  lot  of  discus- 
sion by  some  in  the  Congress  concerning 
whether  or  not  a  Membc/  voted  cor- 
rectly on  the  President's  tax  increase.  I 
voted  against  the  tax  increase  not  be- 
cause of  my  political  future,  but  because 
I  felt  it  best  for  the  countrj'.  Many  in 
my  congressional  district  have  written 
to  express  their  agreement  with  my 
judgment  since  the  House  made  its 
decision. 

Others,  including  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  in  a  recent  article  have  com- 
mented on  the  President's  tax-spending 
package  by  stating : 

Perhaps  the  greatest  peculiarity  about  the 
newly  enacted  lax-spendlng  law  Is  the  way  It 
has  been  successfully  oversold  as  an  eco- 
nomic curative — by  the  Administration,  by 
some  m  the  Congress,  and  by  many  business- 
men. It's  not  just  a  matter  of  academic  In- 
terest: in  the  near  future  there  could  be 
bitter  disappointment  at  the  measures  un- 
fulfilled promises. 

Some  events  which  have  occurred  In 
the  last  few  days  cause  these  comments 
to  be  almost  prophetic.  Since  passage  of 
the  legislation  the  White  House  has 
made  two  announcements.  The  first  was 
that  the  President  had  just  discovered 
that  there  would  be  an  increase  in  the 
deficit  of  another  $5  billion.  This 
theoretically  means  that  the  $6  billion 
spending  cutback  which  the  President 
reluctantly  agreed  to  has  already  been 
decimated  to  only  $1  billion. 

The  second  announcement,  and  the 
most  fantastic,  is  that  the  White  House 
was  reported  Tuesday  as  starting  that 
it  may  be  "montlis"  before  President 
Johnson  reaches  any  "decision"  as  to 
what  cuts  he  Intends  to  make  in  fiscal 
year  1969  appropriations.  This  kind  of  ir- 
responsibility on  the  part  of  an  adminis- 
tration which  already  has  its  fiscal  cred- 
ibility in  question  is  the  main  reason 
that  I  voted  against  the  tax  bill.  The 
Congress  passed  the  President's  tax  in- 
crease with  the  assurance  from  him  that 
spending  cuts  would  be  made.  However,  it 
appears  that  It  Is  business  as  usual  in 
the  White  House. 

Looking  ahead,  therefore,  it  appears 
that  the  action  taken  by  the  Congress 
will  not  be  an  effective  counter  to  infla- 
tion. Instead,  it  raises  the  families  cost 
of  living  by  reducing  the  amount  of 
money  it  can  keep,  in  a  period  when  pur- 
chasing power  is  already  eroded  by  in- 
flation and  taxes  of  all  sorts  which  are 
going  up  at  a  staggering  rate  locally. 
It  raises  a  company's  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness In  a  period  when  costs  are  already 
skyrocketing.  Thus  still  higher  prices  are 
in  the  future  for  buyers  of  the  company's 
products.  For  example,  the  major  utili- 
ties announced  that  they  plan  a  rate  in- 
crease to  offset  declines  as  a  result  of  the 
10-percent  tax  surcharge. 

The  spending  reduction  side  of  the  bill 
offered  more  hope  for  stopping  inflation. 
Part  of  the  trouble  here  is  that  $6  billion 
is  a  small  cut  out  of  a  $186  billion  budget. 
It  is  also  going  to  be  difHcult  to  see  it 
realized  in  light  of  the  President's  recent 
announcements. 

In  view  of  all  this.  It  is  dlfiBcult  to 
understand  tlie  near  naivete  with  which 
so  many  discuss  the  supposed  wonders 
of  the  tax-spending  scheme.  I  suspect  it 
stems  partly  from  a  feeling  of  despera- 
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tlon,  and  a  sense  that  the  whole  govern- 
ment's financial  structure  is  in  fact  so 
dangerously  out  of  control  that  some- 
thing, practically  anything  should  be 
done. 

I  still  believe  that  serious  cuts  must 
be  made  in  the  largest  budget  in  the 
Nations  history  before  the  dollar  will 
be  sound  again.  Unfortunately,  from  the 
President's  statements,  it  appears  that 
those  who  voted  for  the  Ux  bill  have  just 
given  the  administration  another  $8  bil- 
lion to  spend.  I  am  sure  that  some  of  my 
colleagues  who  supported  this  bill  in  the 
hope  of  reducing  expenditures  feel  just 
as  frustrated  as  do  the  people  who  must 
pay  the  new  taxes  in  light  of  the  Presi- 
dents  recent  announcements. 


ROBERT  BAUMAN  RESIGNING 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Rbcord. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  having 
learned  that  Mr.  Robert  Bauman  is  re- 
signing from  his  position  as  manager  of 
the  House  Republican  cloakroom.  I 
wish  to  express  my  sentiments  concern- 
ing this  fine  young  man. 

Bob.  as  he  is  affectionately  known  by 
those  of  us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  has 
not  only  been  a  faithful  and  competent 
employee,  but  also  a  good  friend  during 
the  15  years  he  has  been  employed  in 
the  US.  House  of  Representatives. 

He  also  has  an  Indiana  background 
which  is  another  reason  that  we  Hoosiers 
In  the  House  hold  him  Is  such  high  re- 
gard. 

Married  to  the  daughter  of  the  late 
Gene  Dawson.  Bob  and  his  wife  Carol 
now  have  a  fine  family  consisting  of  a 
son  and  two  charming  daughters.  Inci- 
dentally. Gene  Dawson  was  a  prominent 
Indiana  newspaperman  and  had  served 
on  the  staff  of  Senator  Homer  Capehart 
before  his  tragic  death  In  an  automobile 
accident. 

Bob  win  be  missed  after  he  leaves  his 
position  in  the  Republican  cloakroom.  I 
certainly  wish  him  well  as  he  ventures 
into  the  legal  profession.  As  a  lawyer  he 
will  be  practicing  In  his  home  State  of 
Maryland. 

I  know  I  speak  for  his  many  friends 
and  my  Republican  colleagues  when  I 
say  we  have  been  delighted  with  his 
energetic  devotion  to  his  duties  and  the 
service  and  cooperation  he  has  extended 
at  all  times.  He  has  an  excellent  record 
of  personal  attention  and  in  promptly  as- 
sisting whenever  called  upon. 

Finally,  as  a  dedicated  Republican  with 
a  sound  conservative  attitude.  I  am  con- 
fident that  we  will  hear  from  Bob  in  the 
future.  He  has  my  warm  good  wishes  for 
his  success  in  the  years  ahead. 


ACA     MARKS     lOTH     ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  its 
founding  on  June  27.  1958,  the  Americans 
for  Constitutional  Action  has  performed 
an  important  and  vital  role  in  promoting 
sound  principles  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. 

These  are  times  when  it  is  often  diffi- 
cult to  tell  the  players  without  a  score- 
card,  but  thanks  to  ACA.  it  is  possible  for 
the  American  voter  to  tell  where  his  or 
her  Representative  and  Senator  stands 
on  legislative  issues.  If  he  believes  in  pre- 
serving the  Constitution,  in  restraining 
the  heavy  hand  of  big  government,  and 
if  he  believes  in  maximum  freedom  of  the 
individual,  commensurate  with  an  or- 
derly society,  he  will  surely  rate  high  on 
the  score  card  which  ACA  keeps  for  every 
session  of  Congress.  I  have  often  said,  the 
genius  of  oui-  Constitution  is  the  three 
ways  of  change  from  within. 

If  on  the  other  hand,  he  votes  to  con- 
centrate more  and  more  power  in  the 
hands  of  fewer  and  fewer  Ciovemment 
leaders:  if  he  votes  to  spend  tax  dollai-s 
as  though  they  were  pennies  from 
heaven;  if  he  votes  to  make  the  separate 
States  little  more  tlian  administrative 
extension  of  the  Central  Government; 
and.  if  his  vote  on  key  issues  is  more 
closely  attuned  to  pacifying  special  in- 
terest groups  than  to  strengthening 
America,  he  is  not  likely  to  rate  very  high 
on  the  ACA  scoresheet.  I  commend  ACA. 
its  board  of  directors,  and  staff,  for  an 
outstanding  perfonnance.  and  for  their 
dedication  to  the  cause  of  sound  prin- 
cipled government.  I  hope  the  Americans 
who  share  the  conservative  philosophy 
and  who  wish  to  regain  for  America  the 
greatness  that  has  been  dissipated 
through  modern-day  "liberalism"  will 
support  ACA  and  help  make  it  a  more 
effective  voice  in  the  mainstream  of  good 
government  in  the  United  States. 


ACA 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  10  years 
I  have  followed  the  progress  of  the 
Americans  for  Constitutional  Action  In 
working  for  responsible,  economical  gov- 
ernment. Its  record  of  progress  is  im- 
pressive. 

In  my  opinion,  ACA  performs  a  valu- 
able service  In  clearly  and  sensibly  re- 
porting the  voting  records  of  Members  of 
the  Congress  and  evaluating  the  merits 
of  their  records  on  a  nonpartisan,  con- 
stitutional basis. 

The  ACA  has  faced  and  overcome 
several  crucial  trials  since  Its  founding 
10  years  ago.  I  recall  in  particular  that  in 
1963  it  was  subjected  to  a  barrage  of 
attacks  labeling  the  organization  a  rabid, 
rlghtwlng  extremist  group.  An  unim- 
peachable record  and  intelligent  leader- 
ship overcame  these  vicious  attacks  and 


ACA  emerged  stronger  and  more  united 
than  ever. 

I  have  been  proud  to  accept  the  orga- 
nization's Distinguished  Service  Awards, 
for  I  consider  ACA  to  be  a  model  of  re- 
sponsible and  effective  constitutional 
conservatism. 

All  Americans  owe  the  ACA  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  its  untiring  efforts  to  up- 
hold constitutional  government. 
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BILINGUAL  EDUCATION 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  cannot 
help  but  express  my  keen  disappointment 
at  the  rejection  of  an  amendment  to  pro- 
vide $5  million  for  the  bilingual  educa- 
tion program.  I  would  like  to  urge  my 
colleagues  to  reconsider  and  restore  the 
modest  appropriations  request.  The  ap- 
propriation of  at  least  S5  million  for  this 
new  and  imaginative  program  is  not  ask- 
ing too  much. 

Mr.  S[>eaker.  if  we  cannot  increase  the 
funds  for  bilingual  education  let  us  at 
least  not  eliminate  the  program. 

The  new  program  would  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  local  educational 
agencies  to  develop  and  carry  out  new 
and  imaginative  elementarj'  and  second- 
ary programs  designed  to  meet  these 
special  educational  needs. 

These  programs  would  be  designed  to 
impart  to  students  a  knowledge  of  the 
history  and  culture  associated  with  ihpir 
languages  and  will  hopefully  establish 
closer  cooperation  between  the  school 
and  the  home.  Efforts  would  be  made  to 
Improve  the  potential  for  profitable 
learning  activities  by  children  and  also 
to  provide  adult  education  programs  for 
their  parents. 

My  congressional  district  consists  of 
Riverside  and  Imperial  Counties  and  a 
portion  of  San  Bernardino  County.  A 
large  number  of  residents  of  my  district 
are  Mexican  American.  The  State  of 
California  has  close  historical  and  cul- 
tural ties  with  Mexico.  There  are  over 
1.500,000  Mexican  Americans  in  Cali- 
fornia. Many  lag  seriously  behind  in 
education,  jobs,  and  income.  They  have 
been  displaced  from  their  farming  and 
laboring  occupations  of  the  past  and 
are  among  the  hard  core  unemployed  in 
many  areas.  They  are  not  adequately 
prepared,  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 
to  move  into  new  employment  occupa- 
tions. Automation  and  technological 
change  is  having  a  particularly  severe 
effect  on  our  Mexican-American  popula- 
tion. Statistics  show  that  over  50  per- 
cent have  not  gone  beyond  the  eighth 
grade. 

The  bilingual  education  program  will 
help  to  reduce  the  number  of  Mexican- 
American  children  who  are  actual  or 
PKrtentlal  dropouts.  The  program  will 
hopefully  give  children  who  speak  a 
foreign  language  an  equal  opportunity 
for  advancement. 


The  most  promising  method  of  insur- 
ing the  economic  and  social  progress  of 
the  Mexican-American  commimlty  or 
any  other  group  is  adequate  education. 
With  education  comes  the  hope  of  new 
and  better  opportunities  for  self-lm- 
pixjvement.  The  bilingual  education  pro- 
gram would  hasten  the  day  when  all 
Americans  have  an  equal  opportunity  to 
help  themselves. 

Let  us  not  eliminate  the  hope  for  a 
better  future  for  Mexican  American  and 
other  bilingual  children. 


they  will  continue  to  have  success  in 
their  future  efforts. 


CONSERVATIVES  HAVE  POINTED 
OUT  THE  INADEQUACY  OP  OUR 
PRESENT  WELFARE  SYSTEM 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  not 
too  many  years  ago  that  any  person,  es- 
pecially any  public  official,  who  might  be 
classified  as  a  conservative  was  consid- 
ered to  be  some  kind  of  "oddball" — a 
person  still  living  in  the  19th  century 
and  completely  unable  to  comprehend 
the  problems  and  difficulties  confronting 
a  modern  20th  century  society. 

Fortunately,  that  image  has  been 
proven  to  be  totally  erroneous  and  mis- 
guided, and  thus  we  see  the  adoption  of 
conservative  methods  and  approaches  to 
problem  solving  being  adopted  by  many 
in  public  life  who  have  heretofore  been 
strongly  identified  in  the  past  with  a  so- 
called  liberal  philosophy.  I  am  speaking 
of  a  growing  trend,  for  example,  toward 
the  \iew  that  the  Federal  Government 
does  not  have  all  the  answers  and  that 
we  must  return  responsibility  for  prob- 
lem solving  to  the  local  and  State  level. 
Conservatives  for  some  time  have 
pointed  out  the  inadequacy  of  our  pres- 
ent welfare  system  and  how  it  only 
serves  to  trap  families  from  one  genera- 
tion to  another  into  the  welfare  pit,  and 
now  this  same  view  is  heard  from  the 
liberal  platform  by  individuals  who  for- 
merly ridiculed  such  proposals  as  not 
being  responsive  to  the  needs  and  wishes 
of  our  people. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this  im- 
provement in  the  Image  of  conserva- 
tives and  not  the  least  has  been  the  tre- 
mendously effective  contribution  by  the 
Americans  for  Constitutional  Action, 
which  today  is  celebrating  Its  10th  an- 
niversary. Through  its  literature  and 
other  educational  materials  it  has  con- 
sistently presented  the  conservative  view- 
point in  a  responsible  and  effective  fash- 
ion and  the  organization  has  come  to 
be  regarded  as  an  important  tool  in  pro- 
moting constitutional  government  by 
helping  the  American  people  to  become 
more  concerned  and  more  aware  of  their 
duties  and  obligations  to  their  country. 

An  outstanding  group  of  Americans 
serves  as  the  officers  and  trustees  of  the 
Americans  for  Constitutional  Action  and 
I  would  just  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  extend  my  congratulations  and  felici- 
tations to  the  ACA  on  their  10th  anni- 
versary and  also  express  my  hope  that 


TEN  YEARS  OP  VITAL  SERVICE 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  10th  anniversary  of  an  orga- 
nization which  has  contributed  greatly 
toward  maintaining  that  form  of  govern- 
ment which  our  forefathers  had  be- 
queathed to  us  many  years  ago.  That  or- 
ganization is  Americans  for  Constitu- 
tional Action,  a  nonpartisan,  nonprofit, 
nationwide,  political  action  group  whose 
first  goal  is  to  reelect  Members  of  both 
the  U.S.  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives whose  voting  records  reflect 
the  original  spirit  and  principles  of  the 
Constitution.  To  further  the  principles  of 
constitutional  government,  ACA  filso  as- 
sists in  recruiting  and  electing  other 
candidates  who  will  strengthen  the  ranks 
of  constitutional  conservatives  in  Con- 
gress. 

The  founders  of  ACA  fully  realized  that 
Congress  is  where  the  action  is.  They 
were  aware  that  the  legislative  body  is 
the  keeper  of  the  Federal  purse  strings, 
oversees  the  administration  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  has  the  powers  to  re- 
strict the  operation  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  To  provide  a  guideline  on  which 
to  judge  the  efforts  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress, ACA  devised  a  system  of  analysis 
and  statistical  evaluation  of  the  voting 
records  of  Members  which  is  now  known 
as  the  ACA  index.  The  seven  criteria  of 
constitutional  conservatism  upon  which 
the  index  evaluations  are  made  are: 

First.  The  ACA  consistency  Index :  For 
safeguarding  the  God-given  rights  of  the 
individual  and  promoting  soimd  eco- 
nomic growth  by  strengthening  constitu- 
tional government;  against  group  moral- 
ity, a  socialized  economy,  and  centraliza- 
tion of  Govermnent  power. 

Second.  For  soimd  money  and  fiscal 
Integrity;  against  inflation. 

Third.  For  a  private,  competitive  mar- 
ket and  individual  freedom  of  choice; 
against  Government  interference  by 
price  fixing  aiid  controls. 

Fourth.  For  local  self-government  and 
the  citizen's  right  to  be  let  alone;  against 
Central  Government  interferences  in 
local  government  and  private  affairs. 

Fifth.  For  private  ownership  and  con- 
trol of  the  means  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution; against  Government  owner- 
ship and  competition  with  private  com- 
petitive enterprise. 

Sixth.  For  individual  liberty,  rights 
and  responsibilities;  against  coercion  of 
individuals  through  Government  regula- 
tion. 

Seventh.  For  strengthening  our  na- 
tional sovereignty;  against  surrendering 
control  of  our  foreign  or  domestic  affairs 
or  our  national  security  to  any  other  na- 
tion or  to  any  international  organization. 

In  addition  to  the  ACA  index,  ACA 
provides    conservative    candidates   with 


statistical  research,  speech  material,  art 
layouts,  personalized  news  releases, 
counseling  of  new  candidates,  news  re- 
leases designed  to  refute  "smears"  and 
ACA  published  materials.  Other  assist- 
ance during  the  actual  campaign  in- 
cludes professional  manpower  recruited, 
when  possible,  from  within  the  candi- 
date s  own  State  or  district  and  working 
directly  under  the  supervision  of  the 
candidate. 

At  the  grassroots  level,  ACA  chapters, 
chartered  by  national  headquarters  for 
action  in  local,  State  and  National  elec- 
tions, function  in  direct  support  of  ap- 
proved candidates  while  adhering 
strictly  to  the  basic  principles,  policies, 
and  code  of  conduct  governing  ACA. 

On  the  ideological  level  ACA  empha- 
sizes the  divinely  motivated  tenets  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  In  the 
mundane  world  of  politics,  this  leasser- 
tion  of  our  moral  and  religious  heritage 
returns  the  complex  business  of  govern- 
ment to  the  foundation  demanded  by 
our  forefathers  in  the  conduct  of  gov- 
ernmental affairs.  For  Instance,  In  this 
age  of  defiance  of  law,  more  emphasis 
must  be  placed  on  the  balance  between 
civil  rights  and  civil  responsibilities  as 
enunciated  in  ACA's  "A  Credo  for  Con- 
cerned Americans": 

For  every  right  there  la  a  collateral  re- 
sponsibility. The  rights  with  which  an  in- 
dividual Is  endowed  by  the  Creator  impose 
on  him  a  duty  to  use  those  rights  In  con- 
formity with  the  moral  law  as  derived  from 
such  statements  as  the  Ten  Commandments, 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  the  golden 
rule. 

Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  ACA's  con- 
tribution to  the  science  of  good  govern- 
ment includes  both  the  ideological  and 
practical  approaches.  The  members  and 
officers  of  this  organization  can  justly  be 
proud  of  their  efforts  in  the  civic  arena. 
May  the  next  10  years  greet  Americans 
for  Constitutional  Action  with  increased 
success  In  preserving,  reemphasizing  and 
expanding  those  principles  and  virtues 
first  propounded  by  the  founders  of  our 
Nation. 


GUN  CONTROL  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Wash- 
ington Irving,  one  of  our  outstanding 
American  authors,  wrote : 

Wltli  every  exertion  the  best  of  men  can 
do  but  a  moderate  amount  of  good;  but  it 
seems  in  the  power  of  the  most  contemptible 
individuals  to  do  incalculable  mischief. 

In  no  area  is  this  more  obviously  true 
than  in  the  current  controversy  over  gim 
legislation.  Very  few  people  violate  the 
laws  and  commit  violent  acts  with  fire- 
arms but  yet  all  that  the  "best  of  men 
can  do,"  as  Irving  puts  It,  seems  to  hang 
in  jeopardy. 

My  position  on  this  matter  Is  very  clear 
and  has  been  stated  many  times  over  the 
years.  There  are  legitimate  uses  and  le- 
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gltlmate  luers  of  firearms  and  I  strongly 
resist  efforts  to  unduly  hinder  these  legit- 
imate uses  In  attempting  to  get  at  the 
abuses.  I  oppose  registration  of  firearms. 

The  best  example  of  the  emotionalism 
which  is  currently  being  generated  can  be 
seen  in  a  statement  of  Attorney  General 
Ramsey  Clark.  After  the  slaying  of  Rev- 
erend King,  a  headline  in  the  Associated 
Press  wire  stories  proclaimed:  "Clark 
Ties  King  Slaying  to  Gun  Law."  The  ar- 
ticle said: 

Attorney  General  Runsey  Clark,  urging 
strong  laws  to  spike  gun  sales,  said  yester- 
day the  sniper  slayer  of  Rev.  Dr  Martin 
Luther  King,  might  not  have  been  able  to 
buy  the  death  weapon  If  Congress  had  acted 
In  the  past. 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  recently 
approved  a  measure  to  outlaw  shipping  hand 
guns  across  state  lines  alter  spurning  a 
broader  ban  the  day  Dr.  King  was  shot  to 
death  In  Memphis.  Tenn 

Clark  told  newsmen  Dr  Klng-s  slayer  "may 
not  have  been  able  to  have  bought  that 
rifle  at  that  time  with  Impunity"  If  there  had 
be«a  stroxkg  Federal  laws  on  the  books  con- 
troUlng  uhe  Interstate  shipment  of  both 
rifles  and  pistols. 

How  ridiculous  can  you  get?  This  kind 
of  observation  tends  to  cloud  the  issues  in 
the  gun-control  debate  and  is  nothing 
more  than  deceitful.  Among  the  20,000- 
odd  laws  on  the  books  relating  to  criminal 
use  of  firearms  and  firearm  control  is 
title  15  of  the  United  States  Code,  section 
902tf >.  It  states: 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  who 
has  been  convicted  of  a  crime  punishable  by 
Imprisonment  for  a  term  exceeding  one  year 
or  Is  a  fugitive  from  Justice  to  receive  any 
firearm  or  ammunition  which  has  been 
shipped  or  transported  In  interstate  or  for- 
eign conunerce.  and  the  possession  of  a  fire- 
arm or  ammunition  by  any  such  person  shall 
be  presumptive  evidence  that  such  flrearm 
or  ammunition  was  shipped  or  transported 
or  received,  ata  the  case  may  be.  by  such  per- 
son In  violation  of  this  chapter. 

Now  to  tell  the  American  people  that 
Dr.  King's  slayer  "may  not  have  been  able 
to  have  bought  that  rifle  at  that  time  with 
impunity"  if  there  had  been  strong  Fed- 
eral laws  on  the  books  is  either  the  height 
of  naivete  or  grossly  deceitful.  It  is 
currently  thought  that  James  Earl  Ray 
is  the  slayer.  This  man  is  not  only  a 
fugitive  from  justice  but  has  been  con- 
victed more  than  once  of  crimes  punish- 
able by  imprisonment  for  terms  exceed- 
ing more  than  1  year.  He  violated  the 
law,  he  should  be  prosecuted  and  I  am 
certain  that  he  had  no  feeling  of  "im- 
punity." as  Attorney  General  Clark  put 
it  when  he  acquired  his  flrearm. 

This  is  a  typical  example  of  the  effort 
to  create  mass  hysteria.  A  better  reason 
for  our  dlfBculties  comes  in  the  climate  of 
our  society  which  currently  condones 
criminal  activities.  Criminal  statutes  de- 
nied their  projper  enforcement  give  more 
Impetus  to  crime,  in  my  Judgment,  than 
any  availability  of  guns. 

An  'expert"  on  guns  and  their  acquisi- 
tion recently  wrote  about  the  grm  laws 
and  how  they  would  affect  his  circle  of 
friends.  Charles  Lee  Howard.  No.  122- 
595  at  Ohio  State  Penitentiary,  comes  up 
for  parole  hearing  in  May  1975.  He  does 
not  plan  to  return  to  a  life  of  crime  and 
recently  wrote  that  disarming  the  honest 


citizen  will  make  It  easier  for  criminals. 
He  stated: 

It's  baffling  that  the  people  who  want  to 
prevent  criminals  like  me  from  getting  hold 
of  guns  expect  to  accomplish  this  by  passing 
new  laws.  Do  they  forget  that  the  criminal 
makes  a  buslneaa  of  breaking  laws?  No  crim- 
inal would  obey  a  gun  law  while  committing 
a  crime  of  equal  or  greater  seriousness. 

To  illustrate  the  lack  of  law  enforce- 
ment— note  that  well,  law  enforcement, 
for  those  statutes  already  on  the  books — 
it  is  startling  to  note  that  only  recently 
did  an  U.S.  attorney  obtain  a  Federal 
grand  jury  indictment  for  violating  the 
Federal  Firearms  Act  of  1938.  This  would 
not  be  newsworthy  except  for  that  fact 
that  this  marked  the  flrst  time  that  an 
indictment  had  ever  been  achieved  in  30 
years.  Where  has  the  Justice  Department 
been  all  of  these  years? 

RIOTING    AND    LOOTING 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  same  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Clark  looked  the  other  way  when 
mobs  were  ransacking  stores  in  Wash- 
ington earlier  this  year.  Condoning  loot- 
ing, roltlng.  sniping,  and  blackmail  has 
been  commonplace  in  our  big  cities  dur- 
ing these  past  few  years.  The  liberal- 
oriented  politician  just  cannot  cope  with 
this  type  of  permissiveness  in  the  per- 
missive society  he  has  worked  so  hard  to 
build.  He  looks  for  excuses  in  society's 
deflcencies  rather  than  enforce  the  laws 
already  on  the  statute  books. 

The  continual  socialistic  assault  on 
private  property  has  rim  counter  to  our 
historic  trend  of  respecting  person  and 
property.  The  main  solution  to  our  di- 
lemma lies  within  the  institutions,  pub- 
lic and  private,  that  can  promote  or  tear 
down  this  respect  for  person  and  prop- 
erty. Attorney  General  Clark  and  other 
liberals  simply  scoff  when  rioting  and 
looting  occurs.  "It  Is  only  property," 
they  say.  This  attitude  has  produced 
many  results. 

The  criminal  is  led  to  believe  he  can 
riot  and  pillage.  The  honest  citizen,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  sought  the  security 
he  formerly  knew  by  acquiring  his  own 
wea(>ons  to  protect  himself.  A  govern- 
ment that  chooses  not  to  govern,  a  gov- 
ernment that  looks  the  other  way  when 
rioting  and  looting  occur,  a  government 
which  does  not  protect  the  innocent  has 
been  the  hallmark  of  the  past  few  years. 
Our  President  now  wants  to  blame  all  of 
this  on  guns.  I.  for  one.  will  not  fall  for 
this  phony  emotionalism. 

LAW  BREAKING  IS  CONDONCO 

I  have  served  on  a  committee  inves- 
tigating riots  in  our  major  cities.  Aside 
from  the  conspiratorial  element  which 
has  fanned  these  rebellions  and  the  "hate 
the  police  "  campaign  which  has  been 
promoted  for  years,  you  have  the  very 
real  problem  of  inadequate  law  enforce- 
ment. From  the  report  of  the  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders. 
New  York  Times  edition,  you  can  see 
what  I  mean  on  page  339.  It  Is  stated: 

In  Detroit.  26  persons  were  charged  with 
assault  with  Intent  to  commit  murder  (those 
alleged  to  be  snipers).  Twenty-three  of  those 
charges  were  subsequently  dismissed.  As  of 
September  30.  1967.  one  out  of  seven  homi- 
cide arrests  had  resulted  In  a  conviction;  two 
were    still    pending.    Of    253    assault    arrests 


only  11  convictions  were  produced:  58  were 
still  pending.  Twenty-one  out  of  34  arson 
arrests,  and  22  out  of  28  inciting  to  riot 
arrests,  had  been  dropped  by  the  prosecu- 
tion.- 

DEMAGOGS  WORSE  THAN  GUNS 

Attorney  General  Clark's  attitude  on 
the  incendiar>-  statements  of  Stokely 
Carmlchael  and  Rap  Brown  is  indicative 
of  his  double  standard.  How  can  a  law- 
abiding  person  with  a  flrearm  be  the 
threat  that  these  demagogs  are?  They 
go  throughout  the  country  exhorting  to 
violence,  threatening  to  bum  this  Nation 
down  and  urging  young  men  to  refuse  to 
serve  in  the  Armed  Forces.  This  is  Illegal 
conduct  and  should  be  prosecuted.  In- 
stead, the  Attorney  General  turns  his 
attention  in  the  opposite  direction  and 
wants  to  infringe  on  the  rights  of  the 
peaceable  American  who  is  In  no  way  a 
threat  to  his  fellow  citizen. 

The  whole  sordid  affair  shows  one  ele- 
mentary fact:  Laws  are  not  self-execut- 
ing. They  must  be  enforced  and  prosecu- 
tions must  be  advanced  by  the  consti- 
tuted legal  authorities.  Failures  in  this 
area  probably  pose  more  of  a  threat  to 
domestic  tranquility  which  is  insured  in 
the  Constitution  than  the  possession  of 
any  flrearm.  even  possession  by  a  crim- 
inal. General  amnesty  granted  as  a  mat- 
ter of  political  expediency  after  rioting 
and  looting  can  only  serve  to  license 
arson.  looting,  and  rioting.  In  these  areas 
our  leaders  should  offer  some  leadership, 
not  in  emotional  pleas  to  legislate 
against  flrearms. 

It  is  vitally  important  that  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  gim  and  the  user 
be  observed  in  all  gun  proposals.  The  gun 
enthusiast,  the  sportsman,  or  the  person 
who  wants  a  gun  for  his  self-defense 
should  not  be  placed  In  the  same  class 
as  the  criminal.  Much  of  the  legislation 
we  see  before  the  Congress  makes  the 
gun  the  target  instead  of  the  unlawful 
use  of  the  weapon. 

MANDATORT    PRISON    SENTENCE 

In  1965.  I  introduced  H.R.  9574  which 
provided  for  25-year  sentences  for  use 
of  a  firearm  in  the  commission  of  any 
robbery,  assault,  murder,  rape,  burglary, 
kidnaping,  or  homicide.  I  now  have  in- 
troduced a  more  stringent  measure 
which  should  be  an  even  more  formida- 
ble deterrent  to  crime.  My  H.R.  18159 
calls  for  a  mandatory  1-year  sentence 
for  any  conviction  of  a  felony  in  which 
the  accused  was  armed  with  a  firearm 
or  destructive  device.  I  Eidded  the  words 
"destructive  device"  because  our  hear- 
ings have  made  it  crystal  clear  that 
many  extremists  in  our  country  are  ad- 
vocating the  use  of  Molotov  cocktails 
and  dynamite  in  their  terrorist  activities. 
Certainly  these  destructive  devices  are 
more  dangerous  than  any  ordinary  gun. 

In  Ohio,  It  cannot  be  argued  that  the 
mandatory  3-day  jail  sentence  for  con- 


•  Ir  the  1965  Watts  riot,  of  seven  p>erson.s 
arrested  on  homicide  charges.  Ave  were  sub- 
sequently released.  None  has  yet  been  con- 
victed. A  total  of  120  adult  arrests  for  assault 
produced  only  60  convictions:  27  adult  arson 
arrests;  seven  convictions.  In  Newark,  one 
homicide  Indictment  and  22  assault  indict- 
ments (none  for  sniping)  have  been  returned. 


victlon  for  drunken  driving  has  not 
served  as  a  deterrent.  To  use  the  man- 
datory prison  sentence  for  felonious  use 
of  flrearms  or  destructive  devices  will 
serve  as  a  strong  deterrent  If  enforced. 

My  legislation  provides  additional 
prison  sentences  for  up  to  life  for  use  of 
a  flrearm  or  destructive  device  In  the 
commission  of  a  felony.  This  is  the  type 
of  legislation  we  need,  not  registration  of 
flrearms.  The  word  must  go  out  to  every 
hood  and  punk  as  well  as  every  hardened 
criminal  that  using  a  firearm  In  the  com- 
mission of  a  crime  means  a  mandatory  1 
year  sentence  with  no  possibility  of  pro- 
bation or  susF>ension.  More  than  that,  the 
possibility  of  life  imprisonment  is  also 
there. 

I  believe  in  and  have  voted  for  flre- 
arm controls.  I  will  not,  however,  sup- 
port oppressive  or  vindictive  legislation 
such  as  the  President  is  now  suggesting. 
Increasing  the  penalties  for  misuse  of 
flrearms  seems  to  be  the  preferable 
action. 

NO     REGISTRATION     OF     FIREARMS 

I  categorically  oppose  registration  of 
flrearms.  Proposals  which  provide  for 
orderly  regulation  of  sale  of  firearms  and 
prohibitions  against  acquisition  by  crim- 
inals or  mental  deficients  will  receive  my 
support.  I  read  Into  the  current  leglsla-  '^ 
tlve  drive  the  effort  to  reject  self-defense 
as  a  legitimate  use  of  flrearms.  This  Is 
totally  improper,  particularly  in  light  of 
the  tendency  of  Attorney  General  Clark 
and  other  high  administration  oflQcials 
to  condone  rioting,  looting,  and  lawless- 
ness when  perpetrated  by  minority  or  so- 
called  disadvantaged  groups. 

It  is  said  that  Switzerland,  England, 
and  other  countries  do  not  have  the  prob- 
lem with  flrearms  which  supposedly 
exists  In  this  Nation.  Maybe  the  general 
public  apathy,  the  liberal  trend  toward 
a  permissive  society,  the  condoning  of 
Reverend  King's  lawlessness  gulsed  as 
civil  disobedience  from  thousands  of 
pulpits  In  America,  the  Supreme  Court's 
tendency  to  coddle  criminals  and  the 
"anything  goes"  nature  of  our  society 
have  something  to  do  with  It.  I  am  In- 
clined to  think  that  these  reasons  are 
closer  to  the  mark  than  the  absence  of 
restrictive  gun  laws. 

No  one  knows  all  there  Is  to  know 
about  the  phenomenon  of  crime.  I  would 
venture  to  say,  however,  that  any  com- 
munity that  will  support  Its  police  and 
law-enforcement  officers.  Insist  on  pim- 
ishment  that  fits  the  crime,  become  tn- 
dlgnEint  at  corruption  and  practice 
brotherly  love  in  its  everyday  activities 
will  have  a  minimum  of  crime.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  is  not  going  to  abate 
the  crime  wave  by  passing  a  strict  gun 
law.  In  fact,  exactly  the  opposite  might 
happen. 

Before  responding  to  the  demands  to 
impose  unnecessary  restrictions  on  the 
sale  of  firearms.  America  needs  to  return 
to  the  type  of  justice  that  dissuades  law- 
breaking  through  adequate  prosecution 
and  proper  punishment.  Lawlessness  has 
abounded  in  the  Great  Society  because 
it  has  been  pampered. 
Ben  Franklin  once  said : 
Those  who  would  give  up  essential  liberty 
to  purchase  a  little  temporary  safety  deserve 
neither  liberty  nor  safety. 


In  this  case,  we  need  to  preserve  both 
liberty  and  safety  and  It  can  be  done 
by  generating  public  opinion  against 
lawlessess  not  against  an  inanimate  ob- 
ject, the  firearm,  which  is  the  wrong 
target,  against  the  lawbreaker  not  the 
law-abiding  citizen  and  against  the  mis- 
use not  the  proper  use  of  firearms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  insert  the 
text  of  my  bill,  H.R.  18159  and  urge  Its 
support  by  the  Members  of  this  body: 

a.R.   18159 
A  bin  to  provide  additional  penalties  for  the 
use  of  flrearms  or  destructive  devices  In 
the    commission    of    certain    crimes    of 
violence 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress  assembled.  That    (a) 
part  I   of   title   18.   United   States  Code,   is 
amended  by  adding  Immediately  after  chap- 
ter 115  the  following  new  chapter: 
"Chapter  116. — Use    of    Firearms    and    De- 
structive Devices  in  the 
Commission     of     Certain 
Crimes  op  Violence 
"Sec. 
■  2401.  Use  of  flrearm*  In  the  commission  of 

certain  crimes  of  violence. 
"2402.  Definitions. 

"§  2401.  Use  of  firearms  and  destructive  de- 
vices In  the  commission  of  certain 
crimes  of  violence 

"Whoever,  while  engaged  In  the  commis- 
sion of  any  offense  which  is  a  crime  of  vio- 
lence punishable  under  this  title.  Is  armed 
with  any  flrearm  or  destructive  device,  may 
in  addition  to  the  punishment  provided  for 
the  crime  be  punished  by  Imprisonment  for 
an  Indeterminate  number  of  years  up  to 
life,  as  determined  by  the  court.  Upon  a 
conviction  under  this  section,  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law.  the  court  shall 
not  suspend  the  first  year  of  the  sentence 
of  such  person  or  give  him  a  probationary 
sentence  but  shall  Impose,  as  a  minimum, 
a  mandatory  one-year  sentence. 
"§  2402.  Definitions 

"As  used  In  this  chapter — 

"  "Crime  of  violence'  means  any  of  the 
following  crimes  or  an  attempt  to  commit 
any  of  the  following  crimes:  murder;  volun- 
tary manslaughter:  Presidential  assassina- 
tion, kidnaping,  and  assault;  killing  cerUin 
officers  and  employees  of  the  United  States: 
rape;  kidnaping;  assault  with  Intent  to  kill, 
rob.  rape,  or  poison;  assault  with  a  dangerous 
weapon;  robbery;  burglary;  theft  or  looting; 
racketeering;  extortion;  and  arson. 

"  'Firearm'  means  any  weapon  (including  a 
starter  gun)  which  will  or  Is  designed  to  or 
may  readily  be  converted  to  expel  a  pro- 
jectile by  the  action  of  an  explosive;  the 
frame  or  receiver  of  any  such  weapon;  or 
any  firearm  muffler  or  firearm  silencer;  or 
any  destructive  device. 

"  'Destructive  device'  means  any  explosive, 
incendiary,  or  poison  gas  bomb,  grenade, 
mine,  rocket,  missile,  'molotov  cocktail'  or 
similar  device;  and  Includes  any  type  of 
weapon  which  will  or  Is  designed  to  or  may 
readily  be  converted  to  expel  a  projectile  by 
the  action  of  any  explosive  and  having  any 
barrel  with  a  bore  of  one-half  Inch  or  more 
In  diameter." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  part  I  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  Inserting  im- 
mediately before  the  last  Item  the  following : 
"116.  Use  of  firearms  and  destructive  devices 

In   the   commission   of   certain   crimes   of 

violence    2401". 


may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
the  President's  message  with  reference 
to  18-year-old  voters. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  granted 
5  days'  leave  of  aljsence  in  order  to  attend 
to  certain  problems  which  exist  in  my 
congressional  district,  for  the  period  of 
July  1  to  July  5,  inclusive. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of 
absence  was  granted  to  Mr.  Minish  (at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Dent),  for  Monday, 
July  1,  through  Tuesday,  July  9. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  .special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Saylor,  for  10  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia,  for  10 
minutes,  today;  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Adams)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material : ) 

Mr.  Reuss.  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  SiKES.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Randall,  for  15  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HUNGATE.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous    consent   that   all   Members 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Hall  and  to  include  extraneous 
material. 

Mr.  Yates  during  general  debate  on 
H.R.  18038  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Steed)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  on  H.R.  18038  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter  and  tables. 

Mr.  HuNGATE  following  the  President's 
message  on  the  18-year-old  voter  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Gathings  and  to  include  an  edi- 
torial. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Scott)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  GURNEY. 
Mr.    ROUDEBUSH. 

Mr.  Duncan  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Buchanan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Gardner. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 
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Mr.  ZwACH  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  LuKENs  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  ScHERLE  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Smith  of  California. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  two  instances. 

Mr   Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Dole. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Cleveland  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Michel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Schadeberg. 

Mr.  Morse  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr  McDade  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Bray  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  KuPFERMAN  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Steicer  of  Arizona. 

•  The  fflllowing  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Adams)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  ) 

Mr.  Ottinger  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  in  five 
Instances. 

Mr.  Resnicx. 

Mr.  Brinkley. 

Mr.  PoDELL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  in  two 
Instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  CORMAN. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Pickle  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Moorhead  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  in  two 
instances. 
Mr.  Abbitt. 
Mr.  DE  la  Garza. 
Mr.  Gallagher. 
Mr.  Pepper  in  three  Instances. 
Mr.  Stephens. 
Mr.  Patten. 
Mr.  Hathaway. 
Mr.  Gathincs. 
Mr.  Tenzer  in  five  Instances. 
Mr.  Ashmore. 

Mr.  Dingell  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Hanna  in  five  Instances. 
Mr.  Cabell. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  PuciNSKi  in  12  instances. 
Mr.  Daniels  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Patman. 

Mr.  McCarthy  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  IcHORD  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Kyros. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Feighan  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Wacgonner  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson. 
Mr.  Helstoski  in  two  instances. 


courU  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  collec- 
tion of  taxes  owed  to  States,  territories,  or 
possessions,  or  political  subdivisions  thereof, 
when  the  reciprocal  right  is  accorded  to  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 

S.  1514.  An  act  relating  to  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  narcotic  addicts  In  the  District  of 
Columbia:  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

S.  1638.  An  act  to  autborlz*  sulU  In  the 


ENROLLED   BILLS   SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Spealcer: 

H  R.  3931.  An  act  to  amend  the  net  of  April 
3,  1952: 

HR.  8581  An  act  to  amend  section  11-341 
(b)  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  which 
relates  to  the  sales  price  for  the  reports  of 
the  opinions  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit:  and 

H  R  13373  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
C.  Mockler. 


BILLS   PRESENTED  TO   THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

HR.  5783.  An  act  to  amend  titles  10.  14. 
and  37.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
confinement  and  treatment  of  offenders 
against  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Jus- 
tice: 

HR.  10480  to  prohibit  desecration  of  the 
flag,   and   for  other  purposes: 

H  R.  13050  to  amend  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  to  authorize  an  Increase  in  the  num- 
bers of  offlcers  of  the  Navy  designated  for 
engineering  duty,  aeronautical  engineering 
duty,  and  special  duty: 

HR.  13593  to  amend  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  to  increase  the  number  of  congres- 
sional alternates  authorized  to  be  nominated 
for  each  vacancy  at  the  Military.  Naval,  and 
Air  Force  Academies: 

HR.  15789  to  amend  section  2306  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  cer- 
tain contracts  for  services  and  related  sup- 
plies to  extend  beyond  1  year: 

H.R.  16819  to  amend  the  Vocational  Reha- 
bilitation Act  to  extend  the  authorization 
of  grants  to  States  for  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices, to  broaden  the  scope  of  goods  and 
services  available  under  that  act  for  the 
handicapped,  and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  17024  to  repeal  section  1727  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  permit  pros- 
ecution of  postal  employees  for  failure  to 
remit  postage  due  to  collections  under  the 
postal  embezzlement  statute,  section  1711 
of  title  18,  United  SUtes  Code:  and 

HJl.  17320  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agrlcultvire  to  grant  an  easement  over  cer- 
Uln  lands  ,to  the  St  Louis-San  Francisco 
Railway  Co. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly <at  6  o'clock  and  17  minutes  p.m.), 
imder  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  July  1.  1968,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


1979.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  th« 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of 
Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
March  30.  1967,  submitting  a  reptort,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  illustrations, 
on  a  cooperative  beach  erosion  control  study 
and  an  interim  hurricane  survey  of  Dade 
County,  Fla.,  authorized  by  the  River  and 
Harlwr  Act  approved  July  3, 1930,  as  amended 
and  supplemented,  and  authorized  by  Public 
Law  71,  84th  Congress,  approved  June  15, 
1955  (H.  Doc.  No.  335);  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Worlcs  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with 
illustrations. 

1980  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
May  7,  1968,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  Illustrations, 
on  Alhambra  Creeit,  Calif.,  requested  by  a 
resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
House  of  Representatives,   adopted   July   1, 

1958  (H  Doc.  No.  336);  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with 
Illustrations. 

1981.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief  ol 
Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
December  4,  1967,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  illus- 
trations, on  a  review  of  the  reports  on  Licking 
River  and  tributaries,  Ohio,  requested  by  a 
resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
House  of  Representatives,  adopted  June  3, 

1959  (H.  Doc.  No.  337) :  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with 
illustrations. 

1982.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
June  3,  1968.  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  illustra- 
tion, on  a  review  of  the  report  on  Detroit 
River,  Trenton  Channel,  Mich.,  requested  by 
a  resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  House  of  Representatives,  adopted 
July  29.  1955  (H.  Doc.  No.  338):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  an  illustration. 

1983.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
April  11.  1968,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  illustrations, 
on  a  review  of  the  report  on  St.  Francis  River, 
Mo.,  and  Ark.,  with  reference  to  flood  control 
on  Belle  Fountain  ditch  and  tributaries, 
Missouri,  and  within  drainage  district  No.  17 
of  Mississippi  County,  Ark.,  requested  by  a 
resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
House  of  Representatives,  adopted  June  7, 
1961  (H.  Doc.  No.  339) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with 
Illustrations. 

1984.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of 
Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
October  26,  1967,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  pap>ers  and  illus- 
trations, on  8  review  of  the  report  on  south- 
western Jefferson  County,  Ky.,  requested  by 
resolutions  of  the  Committees  on  Public 
Works,  U.S.  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, adopted  May  18,  1964,  and  June  23, 
1964  (H.  Doc.  No.  340):  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with 
Illustrations. 

1985.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
proix>6lng  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  relating  to  the  elective 
franchise  of  citizens  18  years  of  age  or  older: 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 


Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  1196.  Resolu- 
tion providing  for  further  expenses  of  con- 
ducting studies  and  investigations  author- 
ized by  House  Resolution  179;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1591) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  1198.  Resolu- 
tion to  provide  funds  for  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1592).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. H  R.  11233.  A  bill  to  revise  the 
Federal  election  laws,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1593).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI:  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  House  Resolution  970.  Resolution  to 
extend  the  greetings  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  Congress  of  the  Phil- 
ippines In  commemoration  of  the  arrival  of 
the  Thomaslte  teachers  (Rept.  No.  1594) .  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H  R.  15045.  A  bill  to  extend  cer- 
tain expiring  provisions  under  the  Manpower 
Development  and  TVainlng  Act  of  1962.  as 
amended:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1595). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BOLAND:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H  R.  18188.  A  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Transportation 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969.  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1596).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  GARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  HR.  163  A  bill  to  pre- 
vent vessels  built  or  rebuilt  outside  the  Unit- 
ed States  or  documented  under  foreign  regis- 
try from  carrying  c.irgoes  restricted  to  vessels 
of  the  United  States;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1597)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  thei State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BOLAND: 
H.R.  18188.  A    bill    making   appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

By  Mr.  BRINKLEY: 
H.R.  18189.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  to  permit  donations  of  surplus  property 
to  volunteer  fireflgbting  organizations  and 
volunteer  rescue  squads,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON: 
H.R.  18190.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  include  a 
definition  of  food  supplements,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DULSKI : 
HJl.  18191.    A  bill  to  amend  section  201  of 
the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of 
1968;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 
HR.  18192.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  use  of 
funds  arising  from  a  Judgment  in  favor  of 
the  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Apache  Tribes  of 
Indians  of  Oklahoma,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HUNT: 
H.R.  18193.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  application 
of  section  1073  of  title  18,  United  States  Code; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 
H.R.  18194    A  bill  to  provide  for  U.S.  par- 
ticipation In  a  free  trade  association  and  for 


other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York : 
HR.  18195.  A  bill  to  disarm  lawless  per- 
sons and  assist  State  and  Federal  enforce- 
ment agencies  in  preventing  and  solving  gun 
crimes  by  requiring  registration  of  all  fire- 
arms and  licenses  for  purchase  and  posses- 
sion of  firearms  and  ammunition  and  to  en- 
courage responsible  State  firearms  laws,  and 
for  other  purp>oses;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.R.  18196.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  make  aliens  admitted 
for  permanent  residence  eligible  for  appoint- 
ment as  commissioned  offlcers  In  the  service, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  C\}reign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ST.  ONGE: 
H.R.  18197.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  protect  the  people  of  the 
United  States  against  the  lawless  and  irre- 
sponsible use  of  firearms,  and  to  assist  In  tlie 
prevention  and  solution  of  crime  by  requir- 
ing a  national  registration  of  firearms,  estab- 
lishing minimum  licensing  standards  for  the 
possession  of  firearms,  and  encouraging  the 
enactment  of  effective  State  and  local  fire- 
arms laws,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  SCHERLE: 
H  R.  18198.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  certain  qualifica- 
tions for  fjersons  appointed  as  judges  or  Jus- 
tices of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma: 
H.R.  18199.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  use  of 
funds  from  a  Judgment  in  favor  of  the  Kiowa, 
Comanche,  and  Apache  Tribes  of  Indians  of 
Oklahoma:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STEED: 
H  R.  18200.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  use  of 
funds  arising  from  a  Judgment  in  favor  of 
the  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Apache  Tribes  of 
Indians  of  Oklahoma,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STEPHENS: 
H.R.  18201.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  study  for 
a   waterway   connecting  the   Savannah   and 
Tennessee  Rivers,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  ULLMAN: 
H.R.  18202.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion to  release  restrictions  on  the  use  of  cer- 
tain real  property  conveyed  to  the  city  of 
Redmond,  Oreg.,  for  alrpwrt  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By     Mr.     CAREY     (for     himself,     Mr. 

Daniels,  and  Mr.  Schehle)  : 

H.R.  18203.  A  bill  to  increase  the  size  of  the 

board  of  directors  of  Gallaudet  College,  and 

for   other  purposes;    to   the  Conunlttee  on 

Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  FOLEY: 
H.R.  18204.  A  bill  to  permit  the  adminis- 
trative adjustment  of  certain  wheat  acreage 
allotment  reductions  resulting  from  acUon 
taken  by  farmers  prior  to  1965  in  g(X)d  faith 
reliance  upon  representations  or  advice  of 
authorized  representatives  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture:  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

H.R.  18205.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
30,  1954.  as  amended,  providing  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  civil  government  for  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  18206.  A  bill  to  promote  the  economic 
development  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GETTYS: 
H.R.  18207.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture    to    release,    on    behalf    of    the 


United  States,  a  condition  In  a  deed  convey- 
ing certain  lands  to  the  South  Carolina  State 
Commission  of  Forestry  so  as  to  permit  such 
commission,  subject  to  a  certain  condition, 
to  exchange  such  lands;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MARSH   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
ABBrrx) : 
H.R.  18208.  A  bill   to  provide  specific  and 
additional  penalties  for  the  use  or  carrying 
of  firearms  in  the  commission  of  crimes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  POAGE: 
H.R.  18209.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961,   as   amended,   to  provide   for  loans   to 
supplement  farm  income  and  to  provide  for 
additional  recreation  loans,  extend  the  period 
for  water  and  sewer  grants  prior  to  comple- 
tion of  a  comprehensive  plan,  increase  the 
amount  of  unsold  insured  loans  that  may  be 
made  out  of  the  fund,  raise  the  aggregate 
annual  limits  on  grants,  remove  the  annual 
celling  on  insured  loans,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  RANDALL: 
H.R.  18210.  A  bill  to  regulate  the  granting 
of  permits  for  private  use  of  publicly  owned 
lands  within  the  District  of  Columbia:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  18211.  A  bill  to  regulate  the  granting 
of  permits  for  private  use  of  public  land.s;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
H.R.  18212.  A  bill  lo  amend  section  13a 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  to  authorize 
a  study  of  essential  railroad  passenger  serv- 
ice by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STEED  (for  himself,  Mr.  Foun- 
tain.  Mr.   Burleson,   Mr.   Wampler. 
Mr.  McMillan,  Mr.  Abbitt,  Mr.  Jones 
of  North  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Hender- 
son) : 
H.R.  18213.  A    bill    to    provide    continuing 
authority     for    maintaining    farm     income, 
stabilization  of  prices  and  assuring  adequate 
supplies  of   peanuts;    to   the   Committee   on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  TIERNAN: 
H.R.  18214.  A  bill  to  disarm  lawless  per- 
sons and  assist  State  and  Federal  enforce- 
ment agencies  in  preventing  and  solving  gun 
crimes  by  requiring  registration  of  all  fire- 
arms and  licenses  for  purchase  and  posses- 
sion of  firearms  and  ammunition,  and  to  en- 
courage responsible  State  firearms  laws,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BLACKBURN  ( for  himself.  Mr. 
Kuykendall,  and  Mr.  Cowcehi  : 
H.J.  Res.  1370.  A  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  confirmation 
and  reconfirmation  of  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By    Mr.    DANIELS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Perkins,  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon.  Mr. 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Hol- 
land, Mr.  Dent,   Mr.  Pucinski,  Mr. 
Brademas,  Mr.  Carey.  Mr.  Hawkins, 
Mr.  Gibbons.  Mr.  William  D.  Ford, 
Mr.     Hathaway,     Mrs.     Mink,     Mr. 
Scheuer.  Mr.  Meeds,  Mr.  Burton  of 
California,  Mr.  Ayres,  Mr.  Quie,  Mr. 
Reid    of    New   York,    Mr.    Bell,    Mr. 
Erlenborn,  Mr.  Scherle.  Mr.  Steicer 
of  Wisconsin,  and  Mr.  Ashbrooki: 
H.J.  Res.   1371.  A  Joint  resolution  to  pro- 
vide that  it  be  the  sense  of  Congress  that  a 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging  be  called 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  In  1971, 
to  be  planned  and  conducted  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
for  related  purposes;    to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Lat>or. 
By  Mr.  DORN: 
H.J.  Res.   1372.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
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an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GARDNER: 
HJ  Res.  1373.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  relating 
to  terms  of  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  OURNTT: 
H.J.  Res.  1374.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  requir- 
ing that  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  be  re- 
oonArmed  by  the  Senate  every  fi  years:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HUNGATE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

PiNBLST)  : 

H  J.  Res.  1375  Joint  resolution  proposing 
ftn  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  making  citizens  who  have  at- 
tained 18  years  of  age  eligible  to  vote  In  Fed- 
eral elections:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr    MURPHY  of  New  York: 

H.J  Res.  1370.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  Issuance  of  a  commemorative  postage 
stamp  In  honor  of  Robert  Francis  Kennedy: 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service 

By  Mr    BROOMPIELD 

H.  Res.  1230.  Resolution  that  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  United  States  enter  Into  an  agreement 
with  the  Government  of  Israel  for  the  sale 
of  military  planes,  commonly  known  as 
Phantom  Jet  fighters,  necessary  for  Israel's 
defense  to  an  amount  which  shall  be  ade- 
quate to  provide  Israel  with  a  deterrent  force 
capable  of  preventing  future  Arab  aggression 
by  offsetting  sophisticated  weapons  received 
by  the  Arab  States,  and  on  order  for  future 
delivery,  and  to  replace  losses  suffered  by 
Israel  In  the  1967  conflict;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs 

By  Mr    DEVINE: 

H  Res  1231.  Resolution  to  amend  rule  XXI 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  require  the  yeas  and  nays  in  the 
case  of  final  action  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  general  appropriation  bills;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

H  Res  1232  Resolution  amending  the  rules 
of  the  House  to  prohibit  a  single  appropria- 
tion bill  from  carrying  appropriations  for 
more  than  one  executive  department;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr    OTTINGER: 

HRes.  1233.  Resolution  that  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the 
United  States  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
the  Government  of  Israel  for  the  sale  of  mili- 
tary planes,  commonly  known  as  Phantom 
Jet  fighters,  necessary  for  Israels  defense  to 
an  amount  which  shall  be  adequate  to  pro- 
vide Israel  wltb  a  deterrent  force  capable 
of  preventing  future  Arab  aggression  by  off- 
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setting  sophisticated  weapons  received  by  the 
Arab  States,  and  on  order  for  future  deliver, 
and  to  replace  losses  suffered  by  Israel  in 
the  1M7  conflict;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    ADDABBO: 

H  R.  18315.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dcm- 
inlco  Fodera;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary 

By   Mr.   BURTON  of  California: 

H  R.  18216.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  EUe 
Iiouis  Charalabopouloa;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H  R  18217.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bar- 
tolome  A.  Federico;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  18218.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Caterlna 
Grlmaldi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr  CASEY: 

H.R.  18219  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Or.  Ena 
Mocega;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  18220.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Ekther  Mocega:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CEI.LER: 

H  R.  18221.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ludovlc 
But  and  his  wife.  Leontina  But:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DELANEY : 

HJl.  18222.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nairn 
Nissem  Ben-Zur,  Elana  Ben-Zur,  Llora  Ben- 
Zur.  Orna  Ben-Zur.  and  Mayer  Ben-Zur:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  18223.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  OdlUa 
Kwang  Wook  Han:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  18224  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hagop 
Dlkran  Krakozlan;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GARDNER : 

H.R.  18225.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ar- 
turo  de  Jesus  de  Leon  and  Dr.  Rose  Mary  de 
Leon;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KLUCZYN8KI: 

H  R.  18226.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yock 
Shan  Chan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  18227.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pasqua 
Porzla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MAILLIARD: 

H.R.  18228.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Juliet  O. 
Mudzlnskl:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 

H.R.  18229.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Domenlco 
Mammana:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 


By  Mr.  OTTINOER: 
H.R.  18230.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gennaro 
Uta;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PELLY: 
H.R.  18231.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Nelson  C.  Mah;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  18232.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Norma  M. 
Sasi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PODELL: 
H  R.  18233.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anna  Dl 
Lauro  and  her  minor  daughters,  Maria  and 
Vlncenza  Dl  Lauro;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PURCELL: 
H.R.  18234.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ruben- 
steln  D.  Landreth;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H  R.  18235.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eric 
Richard  Scotte;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H  R  18236.  A    bill    for    the   relief   of   Batj 
Nath  Verma:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H  R.  18237.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chu 
Ying  Yeh;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas : 
H  R.  18238.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Olivera 
Mllivojevlch;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
HJt.  18239.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Sing 
San  Yang;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI: 
H.R.  18240    A   bill   for  the  relief  of  PoUos 
George  and  Evangella  Metaxas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

357.  By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia:  Peti- 
tion of  Mrs.  R.  H.  Llgon,  Mechanicsvllle,  Va.. 
and  others,  concerning  aid  to  Communist 
countries;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

358.  By  Mr.  FISHER:  Petition  of  B.  L. 
Bradford.  Houston.  Tex.,  and  others,  to  have 
this  administration  stop,  promptly  and  com- 
pletely, giving  aid  in  any  form,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  our  Communist  enemies;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

359.  By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana:  Petition 
of  Delia  B.  Harris,  Martlnville,  La.,  and 
others,  relative  to  trading  with  the  enemy; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

360.  By  the  SPEAKER:  PettUon  of  Mrs. 
Josephine  Scarmlnacl,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  relative 
to  redress  of  grievances:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
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CORREGIDOR  MEMORIAL  SHRINE 


HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

OV   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesdap.  June  26.  1968 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  just  returned  from  an  approxi- 
mately 20.000-mile  round  trip  to  the 
Philippine  Islands,  where,  with  other 
distinguished  Americans,  I  was  privi- 
leged. Indeed  honored,  to  witness  the 
turnover  ceremony  whereby  the  Corregi- 
dor  Memorial  Shrine  Is  now  the  oflQclal 
function  of  the  Philippine  Government. 

This   shrine    coounemorates.    for   all 


time,  the  memory  of  those  who  gave  their 
lives  in  the  South  Pacific  during  World 
War  n:  and  particularly  those  Ameri- 
cans who  gave  their  lives  during  the 
gallant  fight  on  Bataan  and  Corregidor 
26  years  ago. 

It  would  be  fitting,  then,  that  we  exam- 
ine  only  one  portion  of  that  now  In- 
famous death  march  of  Bataan  with  a 
firsthand  report  from  one  of  its  sur- 
vivors. Dr.  David  Brown,  of  Bellaire. 
Ohio. 

The  report  follows: 

SxrNsrr  at  Camp  O'Donnbx 

Ours  was  the  first  group  to  arrive  at  Camp 
OTX>nnell.  We  had  been  picked  up  by  a  con- 
voy near  CAbcaben  In  the  late  afternoon  of 


April  10,  1942.  The  narrow  road  was  Jammed 
with  heavy  traffic.  The  Japanese  were  taking 
advantage  of  the  silence  of  Corregldor's  guns 
(to  allow  the  removal  of  the  PlUplno — Amer- 
ican prisoners  from  Bataan)  to  move  in  their 
own  men  and  equipment  for  the  final  assault 
against  the  Island  fortress.  Tanks,  artillery, 
grim- faced  veterans  of  the  Singapore  cam- 
paign, triickloads  of  American  food  "requi- 
sitioned" in  Manila  moved  into  Bataan,  while 
in  the  opposite  direction,  lines  of  haggard 
Filipinos  and  Americans  stumbled  heavily 
toward  their  destiny. 

The  road  out  of  Bataan  led  through  towns 
and  villages  that  had  been  devastated  early 
in  the  war.  Abucay,  Hermosa — leveled  by  re- 
peated bombing  and  shelling — were  now  a 
mass,  a  rubble.  The  sweet  sickening  smell  of 
burnt  flesh  still  emanated  from  the  charred 
ruins.  Oroupa   of  Japanese  soldiers,   naked 


save  for  their  G-strings,  stared  at  the  passing 
columns. 

In  the  succeeding  days  and  weeks  the  sur- 
vivors of  Bataan,  55,000  Filipinos  and  8,000 
Americans,  arrived  at  Camp  O'Donnell.  many 
having  walked  from  80  to  100  miles  without 
food  or  water.  To  the  men  who  had  under- 
gone disease  and  hunger  during  January, 
February,  and  March,  the  added  ordeal  of  the 
march  out  of  Bataan  in  April  was  more  than 
flesh  and  blood  could  bear. 

The  greatness  of  a  nation,  or  of  an  Indi- 
vidual, is  not  measured  in  terms  of  material 
wealth  or  achievement,  but  In  terms  of  mo- 
rality. Here  was  a  chance  for  Japan  to  prove 
to  a  doubting  world  her  claims  to  equality 
among  the  civilized  nations.  The  withholding 
of  food  and  water,  the  deliberate  marching 
during  the  extreme  heat  of  the  day,  the 
cramping  of  men  in  small  enclosures  at  night 
so  that  they  could  not  sleep,  above  all  the 
senseless  bayonettlng  of  those  who,  crazed 
with  thirst  or  bent  over  with  the  agonizing 
pangs  of  dysentery,  sought  refuge  In  a  ditch 
at  the  side  of  the  road — all  this  could  have 
been  avoided  without  undue  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  captors,  and  would  have  en- 
hanced their  prestige  In  the  eyes  of  the 
world  and  In  the  hearts  of  the  captured.  But 
Japan  chose  to  apply  the  lash.  Her  attitude 
was  tersely  expressed  to  one  by  a  Japanese 
interpreter,  educated  in  the  United  States, 
when  they  refused  transportation  for  a  sick 
man.  "You  have  made  us  suffer — now  we  will 
make  you  suffer." 

Unwashed,  unshaven,  all  suffering  from 
hunger  and  thirst,  and  many  from  heat  ex- 
haustion and  dysentery,  the  remnants  of  a 
once-great  fighting  force  crept  into  Camp 
O'Donnell.  It  was  heart-rending  to  see  those 
pitiful  shadows  seek  out  a  building  de- 
signated as  a  hospital.  They  would  stumble 
to  the  door  or  fall  on  the  ground  outside. 
Here  at  last  they  hoped  to  find  a  haven  of 
mercy,  and  rest  for  their  weary  bodies.  Alas, 
all  there  was  to  give  them  were  Email  sips 
of  water  and  the  hard  floors  of  the  barracks 
called  a  "hospital."  Of  medicines  there  were 
only  the  meager  amounts  some  of  the  medi- 
cal officers  had  managed  to  bring  out  of 
Bataan. 

The  first  meal  and  every  meal  thereafter 
for  a  month  consisted  of  one-half  mess  kit 
of  rice.  The  month's  "rice  treatment"  was 
accorded  all  prisoners  of  war  by  the  Ja- 
panese, and  was  designed  to  get  the  prison- 
ers down  to  a  level  of  weakness  where  they 
could  be  easily  disciplined  and  would  not 
have  the  strength  for  organized  resistance. 
Water,  too,  was  insufficient.  Long  queues 
would  form  for  filling  canteens  from  the  few 
faucets  which  were  turned  on  at  specified 
hours.  No  water  was  available  for  bathing  or 
washing   of   clothing. 

O'Donnell  had  been  buUt  before  the  war 
for  the  71st  Philippine  Division  (about  12,000 
men).  In  an  area  leas  than  a  mile  square 
were  now  concentrated  55.000  Filipino  and 
8.000  American  prisoners  of  war. 

By  the  end  of  April  1942,  dysentery  had 
reached  epidemic  proportions.  Many  men 
had  contracted  the  disease  on  the  march  to 
O'Donnell  by  drinking  polluted  water  out 
of  ditches.  The  overcrowding,  lack  of  soap 
and  water,  files,  the  open  filthy  latrines  made 
the  camp  a  perfect  breeding  ground  for 
dysentery.  Bodies  already  weakened  by  pri- 
vation did  not  have  the  resistance  to  with- 
stand the  new  enemy.  The  terrific  knlfe-llke 
pains  in  the  abdomen,  the  uncontrollable 
diarrhea,  and  the  loss  of  sleep  sapped  the 
."Strength  quickly:  a  boy  in  fairly  good  shape 
could  become  an  emaciated  skeleton  within  a 
few  days.  The  effort  of  going  to  and  from 
the  latrines  was  too  much,  and  many  of  the 
sufferers  would  remain  on  the  ground  near 
the  latrines  continuously. 

The  "hospital"  was  soon  filled  with  dysen- 
tery patients.  No  change  of  clothing  waa 
available,  nor  was  there  sufficient  water  to 
bathe  the  patients  or  wash  the  floors.  The 
terrific  stench  from  the   hospital  pervaded 
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the  entire  camp.  Of  all  the  afflictions  that 
"flesh  Is  heir  to,"  dysentery  in  a  Japanese 
prison  camp  was  the  most  wretched.  The 
emaciated  sufferers  lay  on  hard  boards  or  on 
the  ground,  covered  wrlth  vermin  and  excreta, 
their  bodies  seized  by  uncontrollable  spasms 
of  retching  and  diarrhea.  They  stared  va- 
cantly at  the  misery  around  them  until 
death  mercifully  supervened. 

The  tropics  exact  heavy  penalties  upon 
the  trespassing  white  race.  Diseases  which 
affect  the  native  mildly  assume  a  virulent 
character  when  attacking  the  foreigner. 
Bataan  is  one  of  the  world's  worst  malarla- 
Inl'ssted  etreas.  During  the  war,  the  disease 
had  been  held  in  check  with  prophylactic 
doses  of  quinine,  but  when  the  drug  became 
exhausted,  more  than  one-half  of  the  men 
were  stricken.  At  O'Donnell,  the  disease  re- 
curred in  malignant  form  The  febrile  per- 
oxysem  would  be  followed  try  delirium,  coma, 
and  death  within  24  to  36  hours. 

The  cachectic  prisoners  were  plagued  by 
tropical  ulcers.  Abrasions  of  the  skin  would 
become  ugly  festering  sores,  often  progress- 
ing to  amputation  or  death.  The  foul  odor 
of  rotting  flesh  vied  with  the  stench  of  dys- 
entery for  supremacy. 

The  first  dietary-deficiency  disease  to 
make  its  appearance  was  beriberi.  To  the 
macabre  nightmare  were  now  added  new 
specters.  The  wasting  away  of  extremities, 
the  unsteady  gait,  the  swollen  bodies,  reduce 
the  victims  to  a  state  neither  dead  nor  alive. 
These  pitiful  specimens  of  humai.lty,  for 
whom  there  was  no  room  In  the  hospital 
now  overflowing  with  dead  and  dying  would 
attempt  to  carry  on.  Unable  to  control  the 
movements  of  their  legs  due  to  loss  of  co- 
ordination, they  would  stumble  and  fall,  and 
crawl  on  their  hands  and  knees,  but  there 
was  no  hand  to  raise  them.  The  mental  tor- 
por that  comes  with  starvation  had  deadened 
the  sense  to  everything  but  the  most  primi- 
tive of  instincts — hunger.  Long-continued 
association  with  suffering  breeds  calloused 
indifference. 

The  most  terrifying  actor  in  this  drama  of 
death  was  the  fulminating  type  of  beriberi. 
An  apparently  normal  individual  would  sud- 
denly swell  up  from  head  to  foot,  and  as 
suddenly  die  of  heart  failure.  Their  bloated 
bodies  contrasted  weirdly  with'  the  gaunt 
forms  of  the  men  who  had  dysentery. 

The  greatest  sufferers  under  the  starvation 
regime  were  those  below  the  age  of  21.  Still 
In  the  growing  age,  their  basic  food  require- 
ment were  greater  than  those  who  had  al- 
ready matured.  I  remember  one  pink-cheeked 
boy  of  18  who  had  run  to  help  whenever  he 
was  needed  when  those  around  him  were 
falling  from  weakness.  We  found  him  one 
day  while  extracting  the  men  pinned  under- 
neath a  fallen  barracks  during  a  storm.  These 
barracks,  built  of  bamboo,  nipa,  and  straw 
would  sway  In  a  high  wind  and  often  collapse 
like  a  house  of  cards.  The  driving  rain  was 
beating  down  upon  his  upturned  face.  He 
was  already  In  that  coma  which  precedes 
death  and  had  lain  there,  unnoticed  and 
uncared  for.  for  several  days. 

We  ordinarily  think  of  a  tropical  rain  as 
a  relief  from  the  enervating  heat,  but  the 
sudden  drop  in  temperature  can  be  fatal 
to  a  weakened  body.  Persons  with  terminal 
dysentery  or  beriberi,  who  would  ordinarily 
linger  on  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  would  die 
within  a  few  hours  after  a  rain. 

As  more  and  more  men  become  incapaci- 
tated, the  problem  of  getting  enough  men  for 
burial  details  became  serious.  Bodies  would 
lie  unburled  for  days  as  the  grave  diggers 
could  not  keep  up  with  the  mounting  death 
rate. 

Whether  the  Japanese  authorities  were 
perturbed  by  the  conditions  at  O'Donnell 
is  doubtful,  as  the  same  conditions  were 
repeated  at  Oabanatuan  and  the  prison 
camps  in  Japan.  Appeals  for  medicine,  food, 
and  soap  were  met  with  bland  explanations 
that  all  transportation  was  occupied  In  sup- 
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plying  their  troops  In  Bataan.  but  that  soon 
more  food  and  medicine  would  be  available. 
"Soon,"  we  came  to  know,  to  the  Japanese 
might  mean  tomorrow,  next  month,  or  next 
year.  After  the  fall  of  Oorregldor,  the  rice 
diet  was  supplemented  with  Inslgnlflcant 
amounts  of  salt,  sugar,  oil.  and  vegetables, 
with  rarely  one  carabao  to  season  the  soup 
for  5,000  men  after  the  Japanese  had  taken 
the  best  portions  of  the  meat. 

A  Japanese  medical  group  visited  the  hos- 
pital and  observed  that  it  was  dirty  but 
did  not  say  how  we  were  to  get  soap  and 
water  to  clean  it  up.  However,  they  sent 
us  some  quinine  and  sulfa  drugs  out  of 
which  the  Japanese  took  a  cut,  leaving  us 
without  enough  medicine  to  meet  the  dally 
Increasing  sick  rate. 

The  Japanese  effort,  there  as  elsewhere, 
was  lo  be  too  little  and  too  late.  It  wm  too 
late  to  save  the  lives  that  could  have  been 
saved  a  few  weeks  earlier  with  a  minimum 
of  effort.  Dally  the  funeral  processions  be- 
came longer,  the  bamboo  catafalques  more 
numerous.  The  seeds  sown  in  Bataan  had 
borne  fruit.  The  Bataan  death  march  was 
the  prelude  to  the  grand  march  of  death  at 
O'Donnell.  By  the  end  of  May  1942,  the 
deaths  averaged  300  to  400  Filipinos  and  40 
to  50  Americans  dally.  In  aU,  23,000  PlUplnoe 
and  1,500  Americans  died  here. 

The  burial  at  first  was  inside  the  camp, 
and  each  body  was  consigned  to  a  separate 
grave,  but  lack  of  space  necessitated  using 
the  ground  outside  the  camp,  where  the 
bodies  were  dumped  en  masse  into  common, 
shallow  graves.  During  a  rain,  the  cadavers 
would  wash  out  of  their  position  and  gaunt 
limbs  would  protrude  from  the  mud  to  greet 
the  new  arrivals. 

In  every  dime  the  elements  produce  some 
distinctive  form  of  beauty.  In  the  Philip- 
pines the  sun  and  air  combine  at  the  end  of 
the  day  to  create  a  panorama  of  color  un- 
equalled in  the  world.  We  have  seen  the 
famed  Philippine  sunsets  before  in  San  Ber- 
nardino straits,  at  Baguio,  and  Manila  Bay. 
But  it  was  at  O'Donnell  that  we  first  beheld 
them  in  their  full  splendor.  The  peculiarly 
undulating  soil  of  Tarlac  province  covered 
over  with  coarse  brown  grass,  and  the  sharp 
contours  of  the  distant  mountain  peaks  sil- 
houetted in  the  clear  air  blend  together  to 
form  a  natural  setting  for  the  ethereal  dis- 
play. Here,  amid  the  solitude  of  death,  nature 
sought  to  compensate  for  the  material  crav- 
ing by  nourishing  the  spiritual.  And  the 
pangs  of  hunger  were  temporarily  dulled  as 
the  sense  fed  on  the  grandeur  of  the  celes- 
tial spectacle. 

As  the  sun  sinks  below  the  horizon,  the 
western  sky  is  ablaze  in  a  fiery  red.  Every 
color  of  the  spectrum,  in  seemingly  endless 
combination,  plays  upon  the  central  theme 
of  red.  The  gleaming  shades  of  gold  and 
crimson  fade  into  infinitely  brilliant  green 
and  blue,  and  finally,  a  curtain  of  purple 
merges  with  the  darkness  of  night,  creating 
an  aura  of  another  world. 

The  unreality  of  the  scene  in  the  skies  was 
matched  by  that  on  the  earth.  Above,  a  silent 
symphony  of  light:  below,  the  staggering 
gait  and  the  bloated  bodies  of  the  beriberis, 
the  gaunt  skeletons  and  the  fixed,  staring 
eyes  of  the  dysenteries,  and  over  all  the 
stench  from  the  hospital  and  latrines  inter- 
mingled with  penetrating  odor  of  the  un- 
burled dead. 

Good  and  evil  rarely  travel  the  same  paths, 
but  here  they  had  met.  There  was  the  ulti- 
mate in  beauty  together  with  the  ultimate 
in  ugliness — a  union  of  heaven  and  hell,  a 
scene  that  might  have  been  conjured  up  by 
Satan. 

O'Donnell  is  no  more.  TTie  buildings  were 
burned  by  the  retreating  Japanese.  The 
coarse  cogon  now  covers  the  common  graves 
of  23.000  Filipino  and  1.500  American  men. 
But  O'Donnell  stUl  lives  in  the  memories  of 
those  who  survived,  and  they  beg  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  heed  the  lessons  that  were 
learned  so  bitterly. 
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NO  TIME  FX)R  APATHY 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    ILUNOM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  26.  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Hickory  Hills  News,  a  publication  serv- 
ing a  number  of  communities  in  south- 
west Cook  County,  in  its  June  19  edition 
featured  an  editorial  commentary  by  Ken 
Maurln  which  I  feel  is  extremely  pene- 
trating and  obviously  of  very  timely 
nature. 

This  column  carries  commentary  on  a 
number  of  vital  issues  and  is.  I  believe, 
solid  expression  of  grassroot  American 
thinking. 

Therefore,  in  view  of  Its  Interesting 
and  thought  provoking  nature,  I  insert 
it  into  the  Record: 

No  Time  fo«  Apathv 
(By  Ken  Maurtn) 

Durtng  the  past  decade  It  has  been  my  un- 
pleasant Tot  to  witness  this  country  decaying 
from  the  Increasing  disruption  of  orderly 
processes  within  our  society  The  onus  of 
blame  for  this  dlsasterous  progression  Is  diffi- 
cult to  access,  however.  It  does  appear  clear 
that  the  rault  does  not  lie  entirely  with  the 
dissident  factions,  but  the  burden  of  guilt 
must  be  apportioned  In  significant  measure 
to  those  who  have  sought  to  assume  positions 
of  responsibility  and  leadership.  Prom  the 
local  politician  who  overlooks  certain  vices, 
raclcets.  etc.  in  his  sphere  of  Influence  In 
order  to  ease  his  quest  of  an  elected  position, 
to  the  personages  of  national  prominence 
who  can  prostitute  their  consciences  to  the 
point  where  they  make  the  appropriate  state- 
ment to  a  given  audience  provided  It  will 
yield  their  support.  Several  such  cases  In 
point  can  be  made,  from  the  assurances  by 
Vice  President  Humphrey  Informing  the  ap- 
propriate audience  that  if  he  lived  under 
such  conditions  he  too  would  lead  a  "mighty 
good  revolt ".  This.  ...  In  the  face  of  the 
crucial  sltufcUon  of  today  with  regard  to 
racial  tensions.  Another  equally  detrimental 
statement  by  another  figure  of  national 
prominence  assuring  a  sympathetic  audience 
that  the  sending  of  blood  and  medical  aid  to 
the  Viet  Cong  was  among  the  highest  prin- 
ciples of  the  American  people. 

Compounding  the  problems  we  face  Is  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  news  media.  I.e.. 
radio,  press,  and  T.V.  to  permeate  their 
large  Impressionable  audiences  with  every  bit 
of  social  poison  that  can  be  derived  by  the 
machinations  of  every  disturbed  mind  cap- 
ble  of  dlsrupUng  the  social  tranquillity.  This, 
and  we  wonder  out  loud  why  the  cycle  In- 
creases Its  Intensity. 

We  believe  It  to  be  In  order  also  to  ex 
amine  the  permissiveness  of  the  Supreme 
Court  m  Its  decisions  regarding  human  rights, 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  human  dignity.  It  Is  also 
Inexcusable  that  the  Supreme  Court  In  Its 
quest  for  the  unattainable  theoretical  per- 
fection In  the  application  of  the  law  to  make 
legal  such  Infectious  organizations  as  the 
Communist  Party. 

Today  It  Is  vogue  to  Ignore  the  logical  ap- 
proaches to  a  problem  In  preference  for  the 
convenient,  superficial,  and  popularly  ac- 
ceptable explanations.  For  instance,  accord- 
ing to  some  In  responsible  positions  the  pan- 
acea for  the  prevention  of  crime  and  violence 
Is  the  "simple"  elimination  of  any  and  all 
kinds  of  firearms.  The  rather  fundamental 
fact  completely  Ignored  Is  that  It  takes  some- 
one criminally  motivated  to  commit  the  deed, 
the  tool  being  relatively  unimportant.  It 
Isn't  the  society  which  Is  sick,  but  rather  It 
is  the  society  which  absorbs  the  blame  for 
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the  unreasoned  action  of  a  few  deranged  in- 
dividuals. Senator  Dodd  who  Is  the  most 
vociferous  of  the  current  proponents  of  this 
type  of  misdirected  legislation  Is  being  heard 
and  supported  by  many  persons.  This  comes 
from  a  man  whose  personal  conduct  and  In- 
tegrity la  sufficiently  In  question  for  his  fel- 
low Senators  to  recently  reprimand  him  by 
official  censure. 

Prohibition,  which  was  enacted  Into  law 
by  similar  misguided  legislation,  led  to  a 
festering  ulcer  In  the  vitals  of  our  society — 
I.e.,  the  crime  syndicate.  Removal  of  firearms 
from  honest.  God  fearing  citizens  Is  giving 
open  license  to  such  organizations,  as  well  as 
weakening  the  Inherent  strength  of  our 
Nation. 

This  Is  our  country  that  Is  being  so  griev- 
ously damaged  by  current  policies.  This  Is  the 
only  country  In  which  there  are  still  some 
veetlges  of  personal  freedom,  the  only  coun- 
try in  which  minority  groups  even  have  a 
chance  to  Improve  their  lot.  We  should  not 
stand  Idly  by  and  let  this  be  destroyed. 


June  27,  1968 


SOUDARITY  DAY 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OP    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  26,  1968 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of 
us  have  been  quite  aware  of  the  Poor 
People's  Campaign  and  Resurrection 
City. 

A  highlight  of  the  Poor  People's  Cam- 
paign was  to  be  Solidarity  Day.  But 
many  of  us  realized  there  was  something 
missing  that  day.  The  editorial  in  the 
Evening  Star  on  June  20,  poignantly  told 
us  what  it  was. 

The  editorial  follows: 

SOLIDARTTT    DAY 

Prom  time  to  time  the  cameras  focused  on 
the  massive,  brooding  figure  In  the  back- 
ground. And  one  felt  that  he  would  have 
understood  It — all  of  It. 

Poverty?  Very  few  among  the  many  thou- 
sands massed  around  the  Memorial  have 
known  poverty  a«  Abraham  Lincoln  knew  It. 

Housing?  The  only  home  he  knew  In  his 
formative  years  was  a  log  cabin  In  the  wild- 
erness. 

Hunger?  There  were  many  days  when 
young  Abe  felt  lt«  pangs. 

War?  It  may  be  doubted  that  any  man  baa 
known  greater  anguish  than  that  which  was 
Lincoln's  constant  companion  from  1861  to 
1865. 

So  Abraham  Lincoln  would  have  under- 
stood the  demonstration — all  of  It. 

He  would  have  abided  the  demagogues,  for 
he  knew  an  abundance  of  them  In  his  day. 
He  would  have  understood  and  applauded 
the  statesman-like  remarks  from  such  men 
as  Roy  WUklns  and  Senator  Brooke,  for 
Lincoln  also  bore  the  stamp  of  statesman- 
ship. 

He  would  have  listened  with  compassion  as 
Mrs.  Martin  Luther  King,  a  remarkable  wom- 
an, cried  out  for  an  end  to  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. Abraham  Lincoln  paced  the  floor  on 
many  a  sleepless  night  searching  in  heart 
and  mind  for  a  way  to  end  the  agony  of  our 
Civil  War  He  would  have  been  deeply  moved 
as  he  listened  to  Mrs.  Mary  Gurley.  of  At- 
lanta, sing  "My  Heavenly  Father  Watches 
Over  Me." 

He  would  even  have  understood  the  threat- 
ful,  even  belligerent  tone  of  the  speech  by  the 
Rev.  Ralph  David  Abernathy.  and  he  would 
have  hoped,  as  all  must  hope,  that  reflection 
and  wiser  counsel  will  overrule  the  an- 
nounced intent  to  stay  Indefinitely  in  Resur- 
rection City,  permit  or  no  permit. 


Yes,  this  man  who  spoke  of  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people 
would  have  fully  understood  and  appreciated 
the  peaceful  demonstration  put  together  In 
Washington  yesterday  under  the  direction 
of  Sterling  Tucker.  The  right  of  the  people 
to  petition  their  government  was  close  to 
the  heart  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  also  died 
of  an  assassin's  bullet — although,  strangely, 
there  was  little  or  no  mention  of  the  fact 
by  the  speakers  who  addressed  the  throng 
from  the  steps  of  his  Memorial. 


HILL  SECTION'S  4-H  CLUB 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

or  coNNCCTictrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  26,  1968 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
an  article  by  columnist  John  Chamber- 
lain which  appeared  in  the  New  Haven 
Register,  describing  the  activities  of  the 
4-H  Club  in  the  largest  city  in  my  dis- 
trict. This  organization,  operating  on  a 
minimal  budget,  is  conducting  a  wide 
variety  of  programs  designed  to  improve 
the  occupational  abilities  of  ghetto  chil- 
dren and  to  provide  them  with  better 
recreational  opportunities.  I  think  that 
we  are  all  pleased  to  see  that  meaningful 
progress  can  take  place  in  underprivi- 
leged areas  without  large  expenditures 
of  funds.  In  addition.  I  would  like  to  as- 
sure Mr.  Chamberlain  that  I  did  not 
have  the  Hill  Section's  4-H  Club  in  mind 
when  I  had  occasion  to  criticize  some 
of  the  operations  of  New  Haven's  Com- 
munity Action  Agency. 

The  article  follows: 

Hill  Section's  4-H  Club 
(By  John  Chamberlain) 

Maybe  country  America  has  something 
to  teach  the  city.  For  years  the  boys  and 
girls  of  the  farmlands  have  been  4-H  Club 
(•■Head.  Heart.  Hands.  Health")  members 
between  the  ages  of  nine  and  19.  The  4-H 
Clubs  have  had  the  blessing  and  the  aid  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  extension 
services,  and  have  done  wonders  to  spread 
the  gospel  of  better  land  care,  better  stock 
breeding,  better  community  living,  and  a 
more  responsible  attitude  about  individual 
behavior.  While  no  surveys  have  been  made. 
It  U  doubtful  that  4-H  kids  ever  become 
hippies  or  ylpples. 

With  virtually  no  publicity,  and  with  little 
money,  the  4-H  Clubs  have  recently  started 
to  move  Into  a  few  American  cities.  There 
Is  a  big  4-H  movement  of  40.000  enrolled 
youngsters  in  Nassau  County,  the  big  semi- 
urban  bedroom  adjunct  to  New  York  City. 
And  there  are  4-H  Clubs  in  Rochester.  Syra- 
cuse, Providence,  Milwaukee,  Chicago.  Cleve- 
land and  Hartford. 

The  one  I  happened  to  hit  upon  through 
a  concerned  friend  was  started  In  the  slums 
of  the  so-called  Hill  District  of  New  Haven 
In  1964.  When  Cong.  Robert  Glalmo  recently 
denounced  the  waste  and  the  bureaucratic 
Inefficiencies  of  the  lavishly  funded  Com- 
munity Progress.  Inc.  projects  which,  sup- 
postdly.  were  making  New  Haven  the  "model 
city"  In  race  relations,  he  couldn  t  have 
had  the  local  inner  city  4-H  Youth  Program 
in  mind.  The  program  runs  on  a  tiny  budget 
of  $2,500  a  year,  half  of  which  goes  for  rent, 
the  rest  for  supplies  and  tools.  This  is  in 
addition  to  the  $70-a-week  salary  that  goes 
to  a  dedicated  4-H  agent  supervisor,  and 
whatever  It  takes  to  maintain  liaison  with 
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the  Co-operative  Extension  Service  of  the 
University  of  Connecticut's  College  of  Agri- 
culture, which  started  it  all. 

The  "rus  in  urbe."  or  country  In  city,  fla- 
vor of  the  New  Haven  4-H  Club  slum  project 
is  preserved  In  a  Green  Thumb  Club,  which, 
when  I  visited  the  area,  was  nurturing  Its 
tomato  plants  and  eggplants  in  pots  and 
waiting  hopefully  for  somebody  with  a  roto- 
tlUer  lo  dig  up  the  space  behind  the  local 
public  library  so  It  could  transplant  them. 
(The  city  of  New  Haven.  Incidentally,  does 
nothing  to  pick  up  around  this  library,  which 
stands  in  a  sea  of  easily  preventable  squalor 
that  hardly  accords  with  Model  City 
pretensions.)  If  the  Green  Thumb  Club 
demonstrably  works  under  difficulties  Im- 
posed by  its  surroundings,  the  Hill  4-H 
Bike  Club  program  does  better.  This  Is  a 
revelation  of  how  much  can  be  done  both 
for  and  by  slum  kids  with  a  little  imagina- 
tion and  Ingenuity. 

Using  old  discarded  bikes  that  have  cadged 
from  all  over  the  place  with  the  help  of  the 
police  department,  the  bike  program  is  an 
elaborate  experiment  In  cannlbalizatlon  of 
parts  to  make  new,  and  even  glistening, 
wholes.  The  4-H  agent  provides  the  tools, 
which  must  be  kept  In  good  order,  and  the 
boy  must  make  his  bike  from  old  parts  and 
put  It  in  good  running  order  before  he  can 
take  title  to  it.  Bike  rodeos  and  weekly  trips 
are  part  of  the  program.  And  there  Is  "busi- 
ness experience "  for  a  limited  number  of 
boys:  who  are  allowed  to  repair  and  and  sell 
bikes,  borrowing  money  from  the  4-H  Fund 
for  the  parts,  and  keeping  the  profits  after 
their  creditors  have  been  satisfied.  One  look 
at  the  bike  club  repair  shop  In  operation  is 
enough  to  convince  even  the  most  skeptical 
visitor  that  here  is  something  that  slum  kids 
will  take  to  with  enthusiasm;  mobility  in  a 
slum  means  that  it  is  not  a  ghetto  any  more 
within  the  technical  meaning  of  the  term. 

The  4-H  program  for  the  New  Haven  Hill 
district  Includes  woodworking  and  sewing 
clubs,  cooking  clubs,  sports,  swimming  and 
camping  activities,  and  gas  engines.  It's  all 
done  on  a  shoestring,  with  dues  and  token 
payments  from  parents  adding  to  the  funds 
wherever  lean."  The  4-H-ers  seemed  to  be 
doing  a  lot  better  than  the  supposed  bene- 
ficiaries of  far  more  expensive  projects.  You 
can  go  elsewhere  In  slum  areas  and  see  things 
that  cost  lour  times  as  much  and  produce 
nothing  of  permanent  value  for  anybody. 

The  4-H  Clubs  have  had  50  years  of  ex- 
perience with  youth  in  rural  America.  Since 
many  of  the  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican  migrants 
to  the  Inner  city  come  from  the  country. 
the  4-H  Club  that  moves  into  town  may  be 
Just  following  Its  own. 


WARREN:  A  LAME  DUCK  MOVE 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  26,  1968 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  comment  and  dis- 
cussion in  recent  days  regarding  the  res- 
ignation of  Chief  Justice  Warren.  An 
editorial  appearing  in  the  June  24  edition 
of  the  Peoria  Journal  Star  says  it  all  as 
far  us  I  am  concerned,  and  I  place  the 
editorial  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Warren:   A  Lame  Duck  Move 

The  resignation  of  Chief  Justice  Earl  War- 
ren finally  settles  the  long  argument  that 
has  raged  in  this  country  about  him — and 
demonstrates  that.  aJter  all,  he  does  not 
come  up  to  the  ^standard  on  honor.  Integrity, 
and  "above  politics"  attitude  expected  In  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

We  have  disagreed  violently  with  Justice 
Warren's  notions  of  usurping  the  lawmaking 
powers  and  Inflicting  his  own  social  philos- 
ophies on  this  nation  through  manipulating 
"Constitutional  decisions"  instead  of  by  the 
processes  at  law  provided  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, itself,  which  he  was  sworn  to  uphold 
and  defend. 

But  we  always  regarded  him  as  sincere, 
honorable,  and  a  man  of  great  Integrity, 
and  disagreed  Just  as  violently  with  those 
who  regarded  him  as  malevolent  in  purpose. 

His  resignation  at  this  time,  however,  while 
it  does  not  make  him  malevolent  vastly 
cheap>ens  his  position  and  his  life  career,  and 
caps  It  with  an  act  befitting  a  ward-heeling 
city  hall  hack  In  one  of  our  seedier  cities. 

After  all  these  years,  at  aged  77.  after  wait- 
ing to  see  the  lay  of  the  land  in  the  primary 
elections  and  the  sha{>e  of  politics  in  1968 — 
he  now  chooses  his  timing  so  as  to  Jump  in 
and  permit  a  Lame  Duck  President  to  name 
the  next  member  of  the  court,  and  deny  to 
the  "new  P»resldent"  to  be  elected  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States  his  proper  right 
to  make  that  appointment. 

Others  may  follow  suit  on  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  make  this  cheap,  rankly  political, 
anti-public  political  manipulation — and 
thereby  certify  to  the  political  nature  of  the 
trick,  and  the  level  of  dignity,  integrity  and 
honor  they  have  actually  represented  on  the 
court  all  these  years. 


ABE  FORTAS 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OP  Massachusetts 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  26,  1968 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  wisdom  is  a  rare  quality;  it  i.*-. 
found  only  in  men  who  are  secure  within 
themselves  and  honest  with  themselves. 
Justice  Abe  Portas  is  a  wise  and  gentle 
man.  It  is  to  the  entire  country's  benefit 
that  he  has  been  named  by  President 
Johnson  to  succeed  Chief  Justice  Earl 
Warren. 

Justice  Fortas  is  a  man  of  many 
achievements  and  distinctions.  He  was 
recognized  nationally  as  one  of  our  fore- 
most corporate  lawyers;  he  is  admired 
ao  a  near-professional  violinist;  and  he 
is  a  highly  respected  academician 

Abe  Fortas  will  bring  increased  vitality 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  for  he  is  a  man 
who  keeps  liimself  constantly  young  by 
associating  with  the  questioning  minds 
of  the  young  and  their  ideas.  Justice 
Fortas,  as  Chief  Justice,  will  perpetuate 
the  very  best  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
purposes  and  ideals. 

The  versatile  Justice  is  also  a  philos- 
opher, one  whose  contacts  with  every 
level  of  society  are  kept  continually 
fresh. 

In  the  year  before  he  was  appointed 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  Mr.  Fortas  v/rote: 

For  a  Justice  of  this  ultimate  tribunal,  the 
opportunities  for  self-discovery  and  the  oc- 
casion for  self-revelation  are  usually  great. 
Judging  is  a  lonely  job  in  which  a  man  Is. 
as  near  as  may  be,  on  Island  entire.  The  mo- 
ment is  likely  to  come  when  he  realizes  that 
he  is.  in  essential  fact,  answerable  only  to 
himself. 

The  job  of  Chief  Justice  is  difficult  and 
lonely;  the  challenge  is  ceaseless  and 
ever-growing.  It  is  to  the  good  of  our 
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Nation  that  the  talents  and  devotion  of 
a  wise  and  gentle  man  will  continue  to 
serve  the  public  interest. 


HOUSING  FOR  THE  POOR 


HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  25,  1968 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  shortly 
after  the  July  4  recess,  we  will  consider 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1968.  This  proposed  legislation  will  go 
far  toward  achieving  the  goal  set  by  Con- 
gress in  1949  of  a  decent  home  and  a 
suitable  living  environment  for  every 
American."  It  will  take  us  3  years  down 
the  road  toward  President  Johnson's 
goal,  stated  in  his  message  on  the  cities 
last  February,  of  abolishing  substandard 
housing  in  the  United  States  within  the 
next  10  years. 

Realizing  the  pressures  on  us  to  pursue 
a  responsible  fiscal  policy,  the  Des  Moines 
Register  recently  endorsed  this  legisla- 
tion stating: 

Congress  should  recognize  the  urgency  of 
the  housing  need  and  decline  lo  cut  back 
In  this  urea. 

I  join  the  Registei-  in  support  of  this 
legislation  and  with  ijermi.ssion  I  place 
the  editorial  at  this  iDoint  in  the  Record: 
Housing  for  the  Poor 

The  NaUonal  Housing  Act  of  1949  prom- 
ised "a  decent  home  and  suitable  environ- 
ment for  every  American  family."  Twenty 
years  later,  more  than  20  million  Ameri- 
cans still  occupy  nearly  6  million  sub- 
standard housing  units.  The  number  of 
non-whites  living  in  substandard  housing 
has  actually  Increased.  In  many  cities, 
more  low-cost  housing  has  been  elimi- 
nated by  freeway  and  urban  renewal  de- 
velopment than  has  been  built. 

The  housing  bill  approved  by  the  Senate 
last  week  represents  an  effort  to  fulfill  the 
1949  promise.  The  measure  authorizes  $5.2 
billion  for  federal  housing  programs  over  the 
next  three  years.  The  bill  provides  for  300,000 
low  and  moderate  Income  housing  units  in 
the  next  fiscal  year  as  part  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's plan  to  produce  six  million  such 
units  m  the  next  10  years.  The  300.000  target 
Is  triple  the  production  rate  this  year  and  l& 
more  than  half  the  number  of  low  and  mod- 
erate Income  housing  units  built  over  the 
last  decade. 

Most  of  this  housing  Is  to  be  furnished 
through  stepped-up  support  for  the  now- 
familiar  public  housing  and  rent  supplement 
programs  and  housing  constructed  by  non- 
profit and  limited-dividend  groups  with 
market  and  below-market  rate  loans.  The 
Senate  bill  adds  to  this  mix  a  promising  new 
program  of  government  mortgage  subsidies 
to  enable  low-income  families  to  become 
home  owners. 

The  Senate  bill,  however,  j.s  merely  un  au- 
thorization. It  represents  a  celling,  or  goal, 
rather  than  a  go-ahead  to  reach  the  goal. 
The  bin  IS  subject  to  authorization  cuts  in 
the  House  and  appropriation  cuts  in  both 
houses.  The  determination  to  cut  federal 
spending  by  S6  billion  next  year  could  make 
the  goal  of  300,000  low  and  moderate  Income 
housing  units  nothing  but  a  lond  hope. 

Congress  should  recognize  the  urgency  of 
the  housing  need  and  decline  to  cut  back  In 
this  area.  The  National  Ad\'lsory  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Disorders  found  poor  housing 
to  be  a  major  source  of  tension  and  dlssatls- 
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faction  Jn  the  nktion's  cities.  The  comittU- 
sion  recommended  a  program  to  produce 
600.000  low  and  moderate  income  unlta  next 
year  and  six  million  units  over  the  next  five 
years.  The  Administration's  program,  re- 
flected in  the  Senate  bill,  calls  for  a  much 
slower  rate  of  housing  production. 

The  country  has  been  unconscionably  slow 
in  responding  to  the  housing  needs  of  the 
poor.  Only  about  800,000  low-Income  units 
have  been  produced  In  the  31 -year  history  of 
federal  housing  programs  compared  to  more 
than  10  million  middle  and  upper-Income 
units  produced  with  federal  Insurance  guar- 
antees In  roughly  the  same  period.  The  coun- 
try cannot  afford  much  longer  to  fall  to  de- 
liver on  Its  1949  promise. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


GALLANT  POSTAL  WORKERS 
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THE  MAJOR  OF  ST.  LO 


HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

OF  vnciNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  26,  1968 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  July 
marks  the  24th  anniversary  of  the 
American  campaign  to  take  St.  Lo  dur- 
ing World  War  n.  Leading  the  attack 
on  St  Lo  was  Maj.  Thomas  D.  Howie, 
who  commanded  the  2d  Battalion.  116th 
Infantry.  29th  Division,  which,  prior  to 
Federal  activation,  had  been  a  National 
Guard  unit.  Major  Howie  was  killed  just 
prior  to  the  final  attack  on  St.  Lo. 

The  armory  in  Staunton,  Va..  is  named 
the  Thomas  D.  Howie  Memorial  Armory 
in  tribute  to  him.  In  the  foyer  of  that 
armory  hangs  the  portrait  of  this  heroic 
major  who  earned  the  sobriquet.  "The 
Major  of  St.  Lo."  Beneath  that  portrait 
is  a  framed  legend  telling  the  stoi-y  of 
his  death,  which  reads  as  follows: 

The  German  stronghold  of  St.  Lo.  France 
was  the  key  objective  of  the  Allied  Forces 
breaking  out  of  the  Normandy  beachhead  In 
July  1944.  and  lay  In  the  zone  of  advance  of 
the  29th  Division  and  Its  Virginia  Regiment, 
the  U6th  Infantry.  Major  Howie  led  his 
battalion  to  the  relief  of  the  2nd  Battalion 
which  had  been  cut  off  by  Germans  outside 
of  St.  Lo  for  three  days.  In  one  of  the  few 
bayonet  attacks  In  the  European  Theatre  in 
World  War  II.  he  routed  in  a  night  attack 
the  Germans  who  had  hemmed  In  the  2nd 
Battalion. 

After  a  briefing  on  orders  for  the  final 
attack  on  the  Important  communications 
center  of  St.  Lo.  Major  Howie  was  killed  by 
a  shell  fragment  as  he  completed  issuing  his 
battalion  attack  order,  remaining  exposed 
to  a  mortar  barrage  to  make  sure  his  com- 
mand group  had  taken  cover.  "I'll  see  you  In 
St.  Lo,"  he  had  told  his  company  com- 
manders. 

His  body  was  draped  with  the  national 
color,  carried  Into  St.  Lo  in  an  ambulance, 
and  placed  on  the  rubble  of  the  town  church, 
where  the  victorious  American  troops 
marched  past  for  pursuit  of  the  Germans. 

Tom  Howie  was  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
young  men  that  Virginia  and  the  Nation  lost 
In  the  war.  He  was  an  able,  courageous  officer 
who  always  looked  out  for  his  men.  He  was 
greatly  admired  and  loved  by  them  and  by 
his  fellow  officers.  He.  like  so  many  of  them, 
and  like  the  young  men  of  ancient  Athens, 
"gave  their  bodies  to  the  Commonwealth, 
each  for  his  own  memory,  praise  that  will 
never  die.  and  with  It  the  greatest  of  all 
sepulcbers  ...  a  home  in  the  minds  of 
men." 

This  armory  has  been  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  the  gallant  Tom  Howie  as  Staun- 
ton's expression  of  admiration  and  apprecia- 
tion. 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  26,  1968 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  day 
postal  workers  labor  to  keep  abreast  of 
the  ever-increasing  flow  of  mall. 

Last  December,  at  the  height  of  the 
Christmas  mall  rush,  fire  swept  through 
one  of  the  key  mail  stations  in  the  Na- 
tion's largest  city,  the  Morgan  Station 
in  New  York  City. 

The  postal  employees  did  a  yeoman 
job  of  trjing  to  save  the  mail  and  then 
changing  operations  so  as  to  avoid  the 
fire-gutted  area  and  keep  the  tremen- 
dous flood  of  mail  moving  to  its  destina- 
tion. 

The  Post  Office  Department  paid  due 
honor  this  week  to  a  large  nimiber  of 
Morgan  Station  employees  and  others 
who  performed  heroically  in  connection 
with  the  fire. 

Postmaster  General  W.  Marvin  Wat- 
son personally  made  the  awards,  accord- 
ing special  recognition  to  Acting  New 
York  Postal  Regional  Director  A.  C. 
Hahn  and  New  York  Postmaster  John 
R.  Strachan  for  'their  resourcefulness, 
their  leadership,  their  untiring  efforts  at 
a  time  of  major  emergency." 

Besides  Mr.  Hahn  and  Mr.  Strachan, 
111  other  employees  of  the  New  York 
Post  Office,  and  26  other  employees  of 
the  New  York  Postal  Regional  Office  were 
cited  for  "distinguished  performance  in 
safeguarding  the  U.S.  mails  and  lestor- 
ing  vital  services  during  a  time  of  great 
crisis." 

Nine  awards  recognized  the  work  of 
city  services,  utility  companies,  and 
other  Federal  agencies  contributing  to 
the  post  office's  swift  recovery  in  the 
wake  of  the  most  disastrous  fire  in  postal 
history. 

Ten  New  York  Central  Railroad  em- 
ployees were  honored  for  moving  three 
boxcars  of  mall  from  within  the  burning 
building. 

Seven  postal  inspectors  were  cited, 
among  other  things,  for  heading  salvage 
operations  which  saved  more  than  10.8 
million  pieces  of  mail. 

In  his  remarks  Postmaster  General 
Wats9n  said: 

Today  we  honor  those  who  proved  that  the 
htunan  spirit  is  not  crushed  by  disaster. 
These  individuals  have  shown  that  the  postal 
service  is  resilient  enough  to  provide  un- 
interrupted service  even  though  a  major  fa- 
cility is  stricken  and  Inoperative.  This  can 
only  emphasize  our  debt  to  the  devoted  em- 
ployees and  others  who  helped  us  make  such 
a  swift — almost  miraculous — recovery. 

Following  is  the  list  of  award  recip- 
ients : 

List  of  Awako  Recipients 

employees  of  the   new   york 
post   office 

Gerard  J.  Prunzl.  Edward  Wetzel.  Doml- 
nlck  Rlccardl,  Michael  Pesce,  John  T.  O'Neill. 
Milton  Klrsciiner,  Ironclad  E.  Oliver.  Samuel 
J.  Verello,  Luther  Joyner.  Fred  Williams.  Ed- 
ward L.  Keepler.  James  R.  Williams,  Louis  L. 
Prlscella,  George  Hernandez.  David  H.  An- 
thony. Luke  B.  Bassett.  Traver  J.  Brown,  Ed- 
mund M.  Connelly. 

Rafael  Esplna,  Joseph  D.  Gattle.  John  R. 
Hedlund.  Edward  J.  M&lenczak.  Rudolph  J. 
MAlkls.  James  J.  McCarthy,  John  J.  O'Hara, 


Allen  J.  O'Neill.  Robert  Kusslck,  Benjamin 
Goodman.  George  E.  Hlrsch,  Herbert  L.  Johns- 
ton, Joseph  H.  Pascal.  William  J.  Long,  Sam- 
uel Pollack,  John  J.  Lever,  Stephen  Panzara, 
Peter  J.  Pinto.  Charles  Goldstein. 

Andrew  Alongl,  Martin  Driller.  Alphonso 
Eppollto,  James  Slclarl.  Joseph  Evak.  Thomas 
Hicks.  Peter  R.  Byrne,  Jose  Diaz,  Joseph  Pow- 
ell, Mike  Andrews.  Jr.,  Kevin  P.  Fegan.  Robert 
Gardner.  Ira  Grelnsky.  Eldrldge  W.  Fowler, 
John  R.  Blanchard,  Marshall  Humphries, 
Everett  H.  Anderson,  Willie  L.  Robinson. 

Talton  E.  Arrlngton,  William  S.  Nelson, 
Alexander  Mazur.  John  Kelly,  James  J.  Dwyer, 
William  O'Malley,  Carlton  L.  Bain,  Hyman 
Gershonson.  Charles  S.  James.  James  Clark, 
Alfred  M.  Storch.  Theresa  McCarney,  William 
H.  Shostak,  Samuel  L.  Popper,  Harold  Payne, 
Joseph  V.  Celentano,  Joseph  WUkowski.  Mat- 
thew Leonard.  Thomas  P.  McCormick. 

Max  Klapholz.  Anthony  Buonamano.  John 
Casall.  Pablo  Necco,  Oscar  Mlngeram.  Charles 
DErrlco,  Thomas  J.  McCuUough.  Santo  Viola, 
Morris  Portnoy.  Albert  Rawley,  Frank  D'Ales- 
slo,  Harold  J.  Bruno,  Louis  M.  Charles,  Carlos 
Cuadrado.  Alton  A.  Duconge,  Mario  Diaz, 
Santo  Emma.  Charles  C.  Giglia. 

Miguel  A.  Hernandez,  Albert  N.  Hicks.  Owen 
J.  McCabe,  Robert  Orellano,  Earnest  Ferine. 
Konrad  Rantanen,  Carlos  Teyldore.  Jose 
Torres.  Gwllym  T.  Richards.  Francisco 
Aponte-Vlera,  Cristostomo  Torres,  Walter 
Bell,  Santo  A.  Bracco.  Harry  Pappas.  Human 
Blank.  Irving  Blcofsky.  Thomas  V.  Flanagan. 
John  P.  Ward.  George  Hass. 

EMPLOYEES  IN  NEW  YORK  REGIONAL  OFFICE 

William  A.  Carroll,  William  H.  Mills,  Peter 
P.  Nash,  Emory  L.  Russell,  Joseph  RomanelU, 
Joseph  NapoU.  John  D.  Mills,  Frank  A.  Clrll- 
lo,  Chester  C.  Suske. 

John  F.  Kirk.  Albert  Razzettl,  John  J. 
Doyle.  Joseph  Blerbauer,  Henry  Piatt.  Ben- 
jamin Budd.  Henry  Pauly,  John  Dribnack, 
G.  William  Delamar. 

Frank    Alaburda.    Henry    Knetter.    Prank 
O     Lawther.    Frank    Daldo.    Henry    Levitt. 
George    Archer,    Ralph   R.    Franzese.    David 
Zuckerman. 

POSTAL  INSPECTORS 

Lester  B.  Battles.  James  O.  Brogan.  John 
T.  Herrmann.  James  J.  McFadden,  Frederick 
R.  Mollo.  George  C.  Ross.  Jr..  James  R.  Ste- 
phens. 

NONPOSTAL  UNITS 

New  York  City  Fire  Department. 

Second  Division.  New  York  City  Police  De- 
partment. 

Ventilation  and  Drainage  Section.  New 
York  City  Transit  Authorltv. 

ORTUP8  (O)  03-82207.  U.S.  Third  Coast 
Guard  District. 

Public  Building  Service.  General  Services 
Aci  ministration. 

Easteo-n  Area.  Military  Traffic  Management 
and  Terminal  Service.  Brooklyn  Army  Ter- 
minal. 

New  York  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters. 

Consolidated  Edison  Company. 

Mldtown  Division.  New  York  Telephone 
Company. 

EMPLOYEES  OF  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  RAILROAD 

John  A.  Farrell.  Joseph  J.  Ford.  Frank  B. 
Hugglns.  John  J.  Madden.  Philip  J.  Plgna- 
telU,  Buck  D.  Walker,  Charles  A.  Wilson, 
Francis  J.  Lamb,  Edward  J.  Kcegan,  John 
Kuyck. 


DOMESTIC  AID  CAUGHT  IN 
SPRAWLING  CHAOS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  26.  1968 

Mr.   ASHBROOK.   Mr.   Speaker,   the 
monumental  effort  of  our  colleague,  the 
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gentleman  from  Delaware,  should  be 
commended  by  all  who  are  interested  in 
streamlining  Federal  aid  programs. 

Many  of  us  over  the  years  have  pointed 
out  the  duplication,  waste  and  overlap- 
ping but  never,  I  think,  as  successfully 
as  was  done  in  this  package. 

This  research  not  only  points  up  the 
critical  need  for  a  cataloging  of  Fed- 
eral programs  but  the  need  for  thorough 
investigation  of  what  they  do,  what  they 
are  sup>posed  to  do,  their  relation  to  other 
projects  and  methods  and  steps  which 
should  be  taken  to  decentralize  what  has 
become  the  InverteC  pyramid  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

As  fine  an  effort  as  this  was,  there 
must  be  a  continuing  review  of  Federal 
programs,  not  only  into  the  cataloging 
and  explaining  of  programs  but  into  the 
effects  of  them.  And  this  should  be  di- 
rected at  the  programs  themselves. 

One  of  the  essential  points  which  the 
gentleman  demonstrates  is  stated  in  a 
colimm  from  the  Philadelphia  Enquirer 
by  Roscoe  Drummond.  He  states: 

The  need  is  to  decentralize,  not  Just  a 
little  bit.  but  radically,  functions,  funds  and 
authority  so  that  state  and  local  Govern- 
ment— near  to  the  people — can  begin  to  do 
the  Job  on  a  scale  which  is  manageable. 

The  Roth  study  is  an  excellent  begin- 
ning. Congress  and  the  Executive  must 
now  carry  on. 

For  further  interest,  I  Include  the 
Drummond  column: 

Domestic  Aid  Caught  in  Sprawling  Chaos 
(By  Roscoe  Drummond* 

Washingon. — Federal  Administration  of 
billion  of  dollars  in  aid  to  millions  of  Amer- 
icans is  so  tangled  today  nobody  knows  how 
bad  things  are. 

The  need  is  urgent  to  rescue  from  itself 
the  sprawling,  chaotic,  inefficient,  overbur- 
dened, overcostly  maze  of  Federal  assistance 
programs. 

Democratic  liberals  like  the  late  Robert 
Kennedy,  J.  F.  K.  aides  Daniel  Moynihan  and 
Richard  Goodwin  and  Republican  conserva- 
tives like  Congressman  Melvin  Laird,  Gerald 
Ford  and  Charles  Goodell  have  for  some  time 
been  suggesting  that  the  Federal  complex 
lias  become  so  big.  so  cumbersome,  so  over- 
lapping that  it  simply  can't  any  longer  do 
its  job. 

The  need  is  to  decentralize,  not  Just  a  little 
bit  but  radically,  functions,  funds  and  au- 
thority so  that  State  and  local  Government — 
near  to  the  people — can  begin  to  do  the  Job 
on  a  scale  which  is  manageable. 

New  facts  which  reveal  how  bad  the  situa- 
tion is  come  from  a  heroic  effort  of  a  lone 
first-term  Congressman,  William  V.  Roth.  Jr. 
(R..  Del.),  who  set  out  four  months  ago  to 
sun-ey  the  entire  Federal  establishment  to 
find  out  Just  how  many  programs  of  Federal 
assistance  there  are,  what  they  do,  how  and 
where  they  are  administered. 

His  findings  Justify  virtually  everything 
that  has  been  said  about  the  labyrinth  of 
overgrown  national  Government.  He  found: 

That  nobody  knows  how  many  Federal 
programs  there  are  and  that  there  is  no 
place  to  go  In  the  whole  Federal  system  to 
find  out. 

That  Congress  simply  does  not  have  the  In- 
formation to  Judge  which  programs  should 
be  kept  and  which  should  be  stopped. 

That  the  executive  branch  does  not  have 
the  information  to  find  overlapping  and  du- 
plication and  thereby  to  unify  and  stream- 
line the  operation. 

That  at  the  very  least  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  attempting  to  administer  1050 
assistance  programs  designed  to  dispense 
more  than  $20  billion  a  year. 
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That  as  many  as  10  Cabinet-level  depart- 
ments and  15  or  more  agencies  operate  pro- 
grams devoted  essentially  to  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

No  wonder  Democrats  and  Republicans 
alike,  conservatives  and  liberals  alike  and 
many  who  used  to  think  let-Washlngton-do- 
it  was  the  answer  to  every  social  ill  are  be- 
ginning to  see  and  to  say  that  functions, 
funds  and  initiative  need  to  be  turned  back 
to  state  and  local  government. 

This  is  why  Moynihan.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Labor  under  President  Kennedy  and  now 
head  of  the  Harvard-M.I.T.  Urban  Affairs 
Center,  bluntly  asserts  that  while  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  proved  itself  massively 
efficient  at  collecting  taxes,  it  has  shown  it- 
self massively  inefficient  at  dispensing  Fed- 
eral services. 

Representative  Roth's  titanic  study  of  ad- 
ministrative dlshevelment  ought  to  stir  Con- 
gress and  the  White  House  to  action.  His  Im- 
mediate proposal  is  modest — that  the  Gov- 
ernment be  directed  to  put  into  a  single  cata- 
logue a  lucid  report  on  all  Federal  assistance 
programs  and  what  the  citizen  needs  to 
know  to  use  them. 

It  would  be  a  beginning  to  get  at  the  facts. 
But  far  more  needs  to  be  done — and  soon.  A 
special  Congressional-Presidential  commis- 
sion, like  the  Hoover  Commission,  ought  to 
be  put  to  work  at  once  to  .•^tudy  how  best 
to  decentralize  Federal  assistance  programs 
and  to  report  to  the  new  Congress  early 
enough  so  that  action  could  be  forthc^wnlng 
next  year. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  decentralization 
of  the  un\*1eldy  Federal  sprawl  is  coming.  It 
ought  to  be  brought  about  in  an  orderly, 
well  planned  manner.  This  is  why  Congress 
ought  to  put  it  In  motion  now. 


TRIPLE  TRAILERS  THWART  TRAVEL 


HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  26,  1968 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee,  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  has  been  holding  hear- 
ings on  legislation  which  would  permit 
longer  and  heavier  trucks  to  travel  the 
Nation's  highways.  It  appears  that  some 
trucking  interests  would  like  to  turn  our 
Interstate  highways  into  freightways  by 
making  trucks  longer,  heavier,  and  add- 
ing caravans  of  trucks  to  the  existent 
hazards  faced  by  motorists  on  interstate 
highways.  I  note  with  Interest  that  a 
trailer  combine  dispatched  from  Buffalo 
to  New  York  City  by  the  Red  Star  Ex- 
press Lines  was  halted  In  Auburn,  N.Y. 
due  to  "some  concern  that  it  might  have 
trouble"  if  it  had  completed  its  journey. 
The  Buffalo  Courier  Express  on  June  6 
published  an  excellent  editorial  on  this 
question  of  trailer  combines  on  the  high- 
ways and  I  completely  agree  with  the 
position  taken  by  the  editorial.  The  edi- 
torial follows: 

Triple  Trailer's  Thwart  Travel 
In  approving  the  use  of  three-trailer  com- 
bines on  the  New  York  State  Thruway,  the 
Thruway  Authority  appears  to  be  more  In- 
terested In  moving  freight  over  the  billion 
dollar  highway  than  In  protecting  the  safety 
and  convenience  of  the  millions  of  motorists 
who  use  It.  So  far,  only  one  company  has 
equipment  that  meets  the  authority's  specifi- 
cations but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  be- 
fore the  year  is  out,  other  companies  will 
meet  the  requirements.  When  that  happens. 
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three-trailer  combines  will  become  a  common 
sight. 

The  news  release  states  that  approval  was 
granted  after  eight  years  of  research  and  test- 
ing carried  out  Jointly  by  the  company  con- 
cerned and  the  Thruway  Authority.  We  do 
not  question  the  accuracy  or  the  truthfulness 
of  the  statement  but  we  cannot  help  observe 
that  the  testing  must  have  been  conducted 
with  about  the  same  degree  of  public  knowl- 
edge and  observance  as  is  the  country's  nu- 
clear-testing program. 

Just  how  much  public  Information  about 
the  new  regulation  has  been  released  might 
be  Judged  from  the  Buffalo  Automobile  Club's 
monthly  publication  which  features  a  front- 
page story  opposing  the  testing  of  the  ve- 
hicles. Based  on  the  information  It  has  re- 
ceived, the  auto  club  states  that  the  overall 
length  of  the  three- trailer  combine  Is  108 
feet,  bumper  to  bumper.  The  club  estimates 
that  it  would  require  one  half  mile  of  clear 
road  to  pass  the  vehicle  without  violating 
legal  speed  limits. 

It  Is  difficult  to  determine  Just  how  this 
factor  alone  will  contribute  to  keeping  the 
New  York  State  Thruway  the  safest  highway 
In  the  country.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that 
heavy  vehicles  create  their  own  storms  as 
they  whip  up  surface  slush  In  winter  and 
water  during  rainfalls,  thereby  reducing  visi- 
bility for  other  motorists.  This  greatly  in- 
rreases  the  normal  hazards  of  driving. 

Aside  from  the  questionable  safety  factors. 
It  appears  that  the  Thruway  Authority  is 
more  Interested  in  converting  an  excellent 
highway-  paid  for  and  maintained  through 
the  tolls  paid  by  all  motorists — Into  a  sub- 
sidized freight  route  'Certainly  if  the  oper- 
ation meets  the  specifications  of  the  author- 
ity, there  i.s  no  reason  to  believe  that  four 
section  or  tivc-sectlon  rigs  will  not  be  per- 
mitted eventually.  It  was  relatively  only  a 
short  time  ago  that  tandem  hauling  was 
approved.  To  date,  that  operation  has  met 
anything  but  public  acclaim. 

Could  it  be  that  the  Thruway  Authority 
plans  to  convert  the  Thruway  Into  a  rapid- 
transit,  freight-hauling  highway  and  relegate 
automobile  traffic  to  other  roads?  Approval  of 
the  triple-trailer  "freight  train"  seems  to 
indicate  that  such  a  move  may  not  fall  into 
the  realm  of  fantastic  speculation.  The  Thru- 
way  Authority's  slogan  appears  to  be:  •Bill- 
boards, no.  freight  trains,  ves." 


A  GREAT  ASSOCIATE  JUSTICE  WILL 
BE   A   GREAT  CHIEF  JUSTICE 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  26.  1968 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  I  have 
had  a  special  opportunity  and  respon- 
sibility to  observe  and  study  the  work- 
ings of  our  constitutional  form  of  gov- 
ernment, and  particularly,  the  operations 
of  the  Federal  judiciary. 

From  that  vantage  point.  President 
Johnson's  latest  appointments  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  in  my  view,  only  can  be 
described  as  excellent. 

Both  Judge  Homer  Thornberry  and 
Justice  Abe  Portas  have  compiled  out- 
standing records  in  the  past,  and  their 
intelligence  and  character  offer  the 
promise  of  even  greater  service  to  the 
Nation  in  the  future. 

I  am  gratified  personally  at  the  nomi- 
nation of  Justice  Fortas.  As  a  member  of 
the  Jewish  faith  myself,  I  cannot  help 
but  take  pride  from  the  thought  of  an- 
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other  American  Jew.  Abe  Portas,  becom- 
ing Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 

The  notion  of  a  so-called  Jewish  seat 
on  the  Supreme  Court  is.  fortunately, 
completely  outdated  in  modern  America. 
Justice  Portas  came  to  his  present  posi- 
tion of  eminence  through  intelligence, 
hard  work,  human  compassion,  and  a 
deep  commitment  to  public  service. 

And  these  are  the  characteristics 
which  will  assure  his  confirmation  for  the 
highest  judicial  post  in  the  Nation. 

I  salute  the  President  on  his  choice 
and  I  congratulate  these  two  l\ne  men. 


HEMISPAIR 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 


or    TEXAS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  26.  1968 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr  Speaker,  last  week 
a  group  of  our  colleagues  visited  the 
attractive  and  colorful  HemisPair  in  San 
Antonio.  Tex.  There  they  were  hasted  by 
the  city  of  San  Antonio  and  were  ex- 
tended many  courtesies  by  that  city,  as 
well  as  by  our  inimitable  colleague. 
Henry  B.  Gonzalez. 

During  their  sUy.  they  visited  the 
exhibits  of  some  30  nations  and  enjoyed 
the  friendly  hospitality  that  exists  at 
this  confluence  of  civilizations. 

In  a  relaxed  moment  they  witnessed 
the  -highest  milking  contest  in  the 
world" — an  actual  milking  contest  be- 
tween Darrell  Royal,  the  University  of 
Texas  head  football  coach  and  athletic 
director.  Congressman  Henry  B.  Gow- 
ZALEZ.  and  the  Honorable  Edward  Clark. 
Commissioner  of  the  U.S.  Pavilion  and 
former  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Australia. 

During  this  time.  HemisPair's  Ambas- 
sador Edward  Clark  made  some  timely 
remarks  on  the  occasion  in  which  he  not 
only  saluted  HemisPair  and  the  city  of 
San  Antonio  but  also  reminded  us  of  the 
accomplishments  of  Henry  B.  Gonzalez 
and  the  affection  in  which  he  is  held. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  the  remarks 
of  Ambassador  Clark : 

HemisFaix 

Governor  CoiinaUy,  Distinguished  Con- 
gressmen, who  have  traveled  so  far  to  honor 
our  local  Member  of  Congress,  Members  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  HemlsFalr,  Com- 
missioners of  the  International  Pavilions  at 
HemisPair,  Roy  Barrera,  Mayor  McAllister: 

My  friends,  you  know  my  old  friend  and 
our  distinguished  Congressman.  Henry  B. 
Gonzalez's  record  for  his  action  and  concern 
for  air  safety,  legislation  to  protect  the  In- 
terest* of  the  consumer,  the  several  million 
dollars  In  Pederal  grants  and  loans  he  has 
obtained  for  San  Antonio  for  housing,  hos- 
pitals, urban  renewal,  channel  Improvements 
for  the  San  Antonio  River,  the  economic 
opportunity  programs  of  the  President's  War 
on  Poverty  which  has  meant  so  many  new 
Jobs  for  the  poor,  and  a  new  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Hospital  complex. 

You  also  know  his  role  and  participation 
In  HemisPair.  He  was  a  leader  in  getting  a 
$30  million  bond  election  passed  In  San  An- 
tonio for  the  Pair  and  In  1965  he  success- 
fully got  through  a  resolution  calling  for 
Federal  sanction  and  participation. 

You  know  and  love  the  man  we  honor  to- 
day, the  man  who  received  the  unbelleve- 
able  total  on  ninety  per  cent  of  the  votes 
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cast  In  November.  1966.  Congressional  elec- 
tion. This  man  has  served  aa  a  teacher,  a  poli- 
tician, as  a  progrrsslve.  a  writer,  an  engineer. 
a  probation  officer  and  aa  a  debater. 

When  I  say  debater.  I  should  say  I  under- 
stand one  of  the  ways  to  commemorate  this 
day  and  perhaps  to  keep  you  all  here  through 
out  the  speechmaklng,  Is  to  have  a  drawing 
at  11:30  am  for  some  lucky  falrgoers  who 
will  receive  a  free  lunch  with  the  Congress- 
man and  his  lovely  wife.  Now.  I  would  Just 
like  to  let  that  lucky  couple  know  that  Con- 
gressman Gonzalez  spoke.  In  Austin,  for  36 
hours  and  2  minutes  In  1956  along  with  an- 
other State  Senator,  alone  In  1957  for  twenty 
consecutive  hours  for  causes  he  devoutly  be- 
lieved In  and  fought  for:  ;tnd  all  his  running 
for  Congress  since  then  has  not  hurt  his  vocal 
talents  and  endurance.  And  so.  whoever  that 
couple  is  that  wins  the  drawing  may  be.  I 
would  Just  like  you  to  know  that  when  the 
Congressman  and  my  good  friend,  Henry  B. 
Gonzalez,  asks  you.  "How  are  you?",  you  had 
better  Have  ready  all  the  facts  and  questions 
because  you  may  not  have  another  chance  to 
.speak!  Henry  B.  Gonzalez  is  a  man  of  a  few 
million  words ! 

I  did  not  come  to  talk  about  his  speaking 
qualities  What  I  wanted  to  tell  you  about  are 
his  cow-mllklng  talenu.  not  his  public  ones. 
You  see.  yesterday  In  the  high  Tower  of  the 
Americas  over  there,  we  had  a  milking  con- 
test Not  Just  a  milking  contest,  but  the 
highest  milking  contest  m  the  world,  at  least 
its  far  as  anyone  knows.  Tliere  was  one  cow 
and  three  contestants.  Darrell  Royal,  the 
University  of  Texas  Head  Football  Coach  and 
Athletic  Director.  Congressman  Henry  B. 
GonziUez  and  myself  Now  I  won't  say  that 
Congressman  Gonz.ilez  lost,  but  the  wonder- 
ful and  distinguished  Mayor  McAllister,  the 
Judge,  had  to  take  three  good  long  looks  at 
the  milk  in  the  measuring  cups  before  he 
ruled  there  was  enough  milk  to  cover  the 
bottom.  Henry  B.  Gonzalez  Is  a  good  city 
boy— born  under  an  arc  light — who  knows 
more  abount  urban  renewal  than  cows. 

Now,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  the  cow 
kicked  over  the  bucket  of  Coach  Royal,  who 
didn't  have  a  chance  anyway,  which  left  me 
the  winner  of  the  blue  ribbon  and  imdls- 
puted  world-wide,  high  milking  champion. 
And  so.  as  the  world's  tallest  champion 
milker,  from  Texas.  I  would  like  to  congratu- 
late Congressman  Gonzalez  on  his  first  milk- 
ing performance  and  recommend  that  he  not 
do  any  more  milking  untU  alter  the  Novem- 
ber elections! 

Welcome  home  Henry  B  Gonzalez,  you  are 
a  great  Congressman  and  a  friend  of  all  the 
people — God  bless  you  and  your  dear  family. 
Viva  Henry  B.  Gonzalez.  Viva  San  Antonio. 
Viva  U.S.A. 


SUPREME  COURT 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  26.  1968 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  learned 
that  the  President  nominated  Associate 
Justice  Abe  Portas  to  succeed  the  Hon- 
orable Earl  Warren  as  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Justice  Portas  has  had  35  years  of 
experience  In  all  phases  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession and  in  everj'  Instance  has  proved 
to  be  devoted  to  law.  justice,  and  the 
high  ethics  of  the  legal  profession. 

In  1965  he  brought  to  the  Supreme 
Court  wide  experience  In  private  prac- 
tice, the  academic  field,  and  public  serv- 
ice. In  the  course  of  his  career  he  has 
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defended  the  rights  of  many  people  and 
organizations,  from  large  corporations 
to  the  poorest,  most  ignored  of  all,  our 
Nation's  citizens. 

He  was  chosen  by  the  Supreme  Court 
itself  to  argue  Gideon  against  Waln- 
wright,  involving  right  to  counsel,  In 
what  became  a  landmark  decision  that 
has  influenced  the  entire  sphere  of  rights 
in  criminal  proceedings. 

His  decisions  on  the  Court  have  been 
praised  for  their  logic  and  clarity.  Mr. 
Justice  Portas  always  goes  to  the  heart 
of  the  matter  and  rules  on  the  question 
involved.  He  has  shown  concern  for  the 
discrepancies  between  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  the  law.  the  purpose  and  effects 
of  statutes.  He  has  brought  to  the  Court 
great  intellectual  capacity,  broad  legal 
experience,  and  deep  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  liberty  and  justice. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  soon  confirm 
the  nomination  of  this  able  and  dedi- 
cated public  servant.  I  know  that  no 
finer  gentleman  could  be  found  for  this 
awesome  responsibility  and  I  laud  the 
President's  nomination. 
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THE  NEW  CHIEP  JUSTICE 


HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

or  NXW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  26,  1968 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee.  I 
would  like  to  express  my  personal  satis- 
faction with  the  President's  nomination 
of  the  Honorable  Abe  Portas  to  be  Chief 
Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

Justice  Portas'  background  and  experi- 
ence make  him  well  qualified  to  assume 
this  most  Important  position  and  I  hope 
that  the  Members  of  the  other  body  will 
act  quickly  to  confirm  his  nomination. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Justice 
Portas  for  the  first  time  in  the  early 
1930's  when  I  came  to  Washington  as 
general  counsel  to  the  Code  Authority  for 
the  Wholesale  Confectionery  Industry 
under  the  NRA.  At  that  time  Justice 
Portas  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  and  later  with 
the  Interior  Department. 

Since  his  appointment  to  the  Supreme 
Court  in  August  1965.  Justice  Portas  has 
amply  proved  his  high  qualifications  as  a 
Justice  and  his  ability  to  work  with  his 
colleagues. 

The  recent  attacks  on  the  Supreme 
Court  have  been  emotional  but  Irrational, 
loud  but  from  a  minority,  and  above  all 
dangerous  to  our  system  of  an  Independ- 
ent judiciarj'  free  from  political  threats. 
Much  of  the  progress  we  have  made  In 
the  past  15  years  in  the  area  of  human 
rights  and  social  progress  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  Supreme  Court  and  its  will- 
ingness to  lead  us  on  the  path  of  social 
change  and  to  protect  the  individual 
rights  of  every  American  citizen.  Chief 
Justice  Earl  Warren  has  made  his  mark 
in  history  for  his  leadership  during  these 
years  and  I  am  confident  that  Justice 
Portas  will  carry  on  the  tradition  of  the 
great  Chief  Justices  of  the  Court  and 
prove  his  ability  as  a  spokesman  for  all 
Americans. 


HAMPTON  COUNTY'S  26TH  ANNUAL 
WATERMELON   FESTIVAL 


HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  26,  1968 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  therewith  an  address  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Governor  of  Tennessee,  the 
Honorable  Buford  Ellington.  The  speech 
by  this  great  American  was  preceded  by 
a  prayer  by  the  dean  of  the  entire  clergy 
representing  the  Hampton  area,  the 
Reverend  Dr.  W.  J.  Swindell.  Rev- 
erend Swindell  has  preached,  taught,  and 
healed  with  his  ministry  in  the  Hamp- 
ton area  for  over  50  years.  No  one  is 
more  beloved  than  the  Reverend  Swin- 
dell. Recently  he  celebrated  his  50th  an- 
niversary in  Hampton  County.  Reverend 
Swindell  has  preached  love  of  God  and 
love  of  country.  It  was  appropriate, 
therefore,  that  his  invocation  preceded 
the  magnificent  speech  by  the  distin- 
guished Governor  of  Tennessee.  I  want 
every  American  to  I'ead  the  entire  pro- 
ceedings of  this  memorable  occasion  as 
well  as  the  incomparable  address  by  that 
great  and  peerless  Governor  Ellington. 

Governor  Ellington's  address  extolled, 
as  few  men  can.  respect  for  law,  love  of 
country,  and  the  sacrifice  our  men  are 
making  in  Vietnam  and  everjTvhere  else 
in  the  world.  He  called  to  the  attention 
of  all  Americans  the  need  of  service  above 
self  both  at  home  and  on  the  fifeld  of 
battle.  His  eloquent  speech  excelled  all 
others  which  had  gone  before  him  at  this 
historic  event.  His  address  will  motivate 
Americans  yet  unboni  and  those  after 
them  to  dedicate  their  efforts  for  the 
preservation  of  the  greatest  nation  on 
earth. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  attending  this 
event  and  sharing  the  rare  opportunity 
of  listening  to  this  great  American  im- 
part his  philosophy  to  similarly  dedicated 
Americans. 

The  material  follows: 
Prater  by  W.  J.  Swindeix  for  1968  Water- 
MELOW  Festival 

Great  Jehovah  God,  our  Creator,  we  are 
Happy  that  Thou  hast  Revealed  Thyself  unto 
us  as  our  Loving  Father  who  Art  ia  Heaven. 
We  are  glad  that  We  have  Learned  of  Thy 
Love  for  us  and  Thine  Interest  In  our  Wel- 
fare through  Thy  Beloved  Son  Jesus  Christ, 
His  Loyal  Followers  and  through  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  Thy  Holy  Word. 

We  Thank  "Thee  for  Blessing  us  to  be  Citi- 
zens of  our  Beloved  Country,  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  Child  of  Providence, 
the  Queen  of  Nations,  the  Land  of  Liberty. 
Freedom  and  Opportunity. 

We  Thank  Thee  for  our  most  Wonderful, 
enlightened.  Progressive  Country  with  Its 
Broad  Plains.  Fertile  Valleys.  Majestic 
Mountains.  Happy  Homes,  Sacred  Places  of 
Worship.  Modern  Institutions  of  Learning 
and  Facilities  for  Ministering  unto  the  Af- 
flicted, the  Sick  and  the  Underprivileged. 

We  Thank  Thee,  our  Father,  for  the  Faith, 
the  Dreams,  the  Visions  and  the  Courage  of 
Thy  Worthy  Servants  who  Founded,  Built 
and  Made  Great  our  Nation  and  Made  It  Like 
unto  Ancient  Canaan  of  the  Holy  Land  that 
Flowed  with  Milk  and  Honey. 

We  Thank  Thee  for  our  Present  Unselfish 
Statesmen,  our  Capable  and  Worthy  Leader* 
In  Government,  Business,  Lalx>r  and  Re- 
ligion. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

We  Especially  Thank  Thee,  our  God,  for 
our  Community  Leaders  and  their  Coopera- 
tive Supporters  that  Made  Possible  this 
Happy  CJccaslon,  this  Assembly  and  this  In- 
spiring Fellowship  in  this  Splendid  Town 
this  Glad  Day. 

We  Humbly  Pray.  Dear  Father,  for  Thy 
Presence.  Guidance  and  Wisdom  that  our 
Lives  may  be  So  Enriched.  Gladdened  and 
Sweetened  that  we  may  Become  More  Appre- 
ciative of  our  Country  and  be  Challenged  to 
Give  More  of  our  Time,  Talents  and  Material 
Possessions  to  Make  More  Room  for  Christ 
and  His  Reign  oi  Righteousness,  Justice  and 
Peace  for  all  People  Everywhere. 

May  that  which  we  may  Hear,  bee  and 
Experience  Here  Today  Help  us  to  Love 
Mercy.  Do  Justly,  to  Walk  Humbly  with  our 
God  and  to  be  Challenged  to  Let  Flow 
through  our  Lives  the  Milk  of  Human  Kind- 
ness for  the  Saving,  the  Gladdening  and  the 
Sweetening  of  Life  of  our  More  Unfortunate 
Pellowmen.  in  our  Master's  Name,  we  Thank 
Thee  and  Pray.  Amen. 
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Remarks  op  Gov.  Buford  Ellington  at  the 
Watermelon  Festival,  Hampton,  S.C, 
June  22.  1968 

I  would  like  to  express  my  personal  thanks 
to  the  Jaycees  and  to  my  friend  and  col- 
league Governor  Bob  McNalr  for  giving  me 
this  opportunity  to  visit  your  festival  for 
the  first  time  and  to  share  a  most  pleasant 
day  with  you. 

I  can  assure  you  that  Governor  McNalr  Is 
recognized  by  his  fellow  Governors  as  a  man 
who  gets  things  done  .  .  .  both  on  the  State 
and  national  level. 

Governor  McNalr  and  I  share  a  dream  for 
our  respective  States  and  for  this  region  and 
our  citizens  share  a  common  bond  of  under- 
standing. 

Our  people  understand  the  need  for  ful- 
filling the  development  of  physical  and 
human  resources  through  education,  agricul- 
ture, and  Industry  .  .  .  and  they  have  come  to 
recognize  this  winning  combination  of  re- 
sources as  a  key  to  our  future. 

This  magnificent  festival  Is  certainly 
tangible  evidence  of  the  hard  work  you  folks 
have  been  doing  in  this  area. 

It  Is  evidence  also  of  the  fact  that  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Carolina  ...  as  the  i>eople  of 
Tennessee  .  .  .  prefer  dealing  with  problems 
and  meeting  challenges  with  "action''  rather 
than  Just  "words". 

This  Nation  faces  many  perils  today  as  It 
has  In  the  past  .  .  .  and  as  In  the  past  .  .  . 
they  must  and  will  be  solved  by  those  who 
are  willing  to  do  something  rather  than  those 
who  merely  talk  .  .  .  and  scream  .  .  .  and 
protest . . . 

I  think  It  Is  most  appropriate  that  this 
festival  has  been  dedicated  to  our  Armed 
Forces  In  Vietnam  ...  to  those  men  who  have 
served  there  in  the  past ...  to  those  men  who 
are  serving  now  .  .  .  and  especially  to  those 
men  who  have  paid  the  supreme  sacrifice. 

The  people  of  Tennessee  join  you  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  those  gallant  men. 

As  a  matter  of  record  a  young  Tennessee 
boy  by  the  name  of  Tom  Davis  was  the  first 
American  serviceman  to  give  his  life  In  Viet- 
nam. 

And  when  I  think  of  this,  I  must  con- 
stantly remind  myself  that  one  of  the  things 
that  Tom  Davis  and  thousands  of  other  boys 
like  him  died  for  in  Vietnam,  was  a  freedom 
that  Included  the  right  to  dissent. 

But  I  must  also  admit  that  It  is  totally 
repelling  to  me  when  that  dissent  erupts  Into 
acts  of  degrading  the  very  flag  that  waves  as 
a  symbol  for  this  freedom. 

And  I  must  also  admit  that  when  a  person 
bums  r-.  fiag  or  bums  a  draft  card  or  sends  aid 
to  the  enemy,  then  I  think  that  person  has 
moved  beyond  the  limits  of  dissent  and  is 
committing  acts  that  border  on  treason 
.  .  .  and  If  It  Isn't  treason,  it  is  at  least 
gross  cowardice. 

We  have  another  conflict  here  at  home  that 
disturbs  our  boys  in  Vietnam  Just  as  it  dis- 


turbs you  and  me  and  that  Is,  the  crises  In 
our  cities  across  the  nation. 

We  must  face  these  crises  in  a  sound  and 
sensible  manner. 

We  must  provide  equal  and  ever  increasing 
educational  opportunities  .  .  .  Job  oppor- 
tunities .  .  .  housing  .  .  .  and  many  other 
services  for  all  your  citizens  .  .  .  and  I  truly 
mean  all  of  our  citizens. 

But  this  must  be  done  within  the  frame- 
work of  law  and  order. 

Without  law  and  order  there  can  be  no 
democratic  society. 

In  the  final  analysis  without  law  and 
order  there  can  be  no  free  America. 

This  Is  the  stand  we  have  taken  in  Ten- 
nessee and  we  have  received  overwhelming 
suppwrt  from  Tennesseans  of  all  races  and 
all  walks  of  life. 

We  are  too  near  the  twenty-first  cen- 
tury .  .  .  Just  33  years  away  .  .  .  with  all 
Its  brlUlant  promise  and  hope  to  have  It 
blighted  in  its  beginning  by  a  breakdown  in 
the  twentieth  century  of  the  moral  fiber  that 
has  made  America  great. 

I  sincerely  believe  we  are  at  a  point  in  our 
Nation's  history  when  we  mtist  get  a  strong 
grip  on  basic  principles  .  .  .  the  same  prin- 
ciples which  have  always  been  the  corner- 
stones of  our  democracy. 

We  must  cast  aside  the  Idea,  far  too  preva- 
lent in  present  day  thinking,  that  we  can 
get  something  for  nothing  .  .  .  that  society 
owes  us  a  living  .  .  .  that  responsibility  al- 
ways rests  with  the  "other  fellow"  or  with 
Government  but  never  with  us. 

We  must  realize  that  the  freedoms  and  the 
prosperity  that  we  enjoy  are  the  results  of 
dedicated  thinking  and  years  and  years  of 
work  and  toll. 

We  must  realize  that  our  present  day 
freedoms  and  prosperity  did  not  come  quickly 
and  easily  .  .  .  but  could  be  quickly  and 
easily  diminished   or  lost  entirely. 

I  don't  intend  to  be  pessimistic  .  .  .  but  I 
do  Intend  to  be  realistic. 

And  I  think  any  realistic  appraisal  of 
America  today  dictates  the  realization  that 
the  current  massive  assaults  on  our  basic 
principles  of  government  must  be  chal- 
lenged .  .  .  and  must  be  dealt  with  ...  in  a 
frank  and  honest  manner. 

Leaders  at  every  level  of  government  must 
exercise  their  responsibility  .  .  .  and  Ameri- 
cans from  all  walks  of  life  must  accept  their 
responsibilities  of  citizenship. 

Development  and  responsibility  go  hand- 
in-hand  in  a  partnership  that  has  been  a 
key  to  America's  past. 

This  same  partnership  of  development 
and  responsibility  holds  the  key  to  America's 
future  ...  a  future  that  shines  bright  with 
promise  and  hope  if  we  will  but  follow  those 
basic  principles  of  government  that  continue 
to  light  the  way. 

I  guess  you  might  say  I  am  doing  a  little 
flag  waving  today. 

If  this  Is  true,  then  let  it  wave. 

I  couldn't  think  of  a  better  flag  to  wave, 
a  better  place  to  wave  It,  a  better  time  or  a 
better  group  to  be  waving  It  with. 

And  If  being  patriotic  is  square,  then  let 
them  bring  out  the  chisel  to  sharpen  up  the 
four  corners  .  .  .  because  I  am  very  proud 
and  very  thankful  that  I  have  the  privilege 
of  being  an  American. 

Thank  vou. 


LONG  ISLAND  COMPANY  FIGHTS 
POVERTY 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OP   NTW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednetday,  June  26,  1968 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  long 
been  my  feeling  that  we  need  original 
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and  Increased  Initiative  from  the  private 
sector  to  solve  our  pressing  problems  of 
poverty  and  Joblessness. 

Thus.  It  is  that  I  am  proud  that  Kolls- 
man  Instrument  Corp  .  located  In  my 
congressional  district,  has  launched  an 
effort  to  train  hard-core  unemployed 
persons  for  slcllled  jobs. 

Since  this  effort  could  well  serve  as  a 
model  for  similar  projects  throughout 
the  country  I  wish  to  call  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  and  place  In  the  Rec- 
ord an  article  describing  the  program. 
This  article,  which  follows,  appeared  In 
the  Long  Island  Press  on  Thursday. 
June  20: 

Long  Islahd  Firm  Fights  Poverty — Kolls- 
MAN  To  TmAiN  Necro  Youths 

In  the  first  program  of  Its  kind,  a  Long 
Island  Instrument  company  will  start  train- 
ing hard-core  unemployed  Negroes  for  skilled 
Jobs  Monday  in  Syosset. 

The  new  project  was  announced  jointly 
yesterday  by  spokesmen  for  the  KoUsman  In- 
strument Corp.  and  Long  Island  Congress  of 
Racial  Eqa»llty  In  the  offices  of  Nassau  Labor 
CommtsslwBer  Robert  W.  MacOregor. 

"This  Is  the  first  time  that  a  Long  Island 
company  has  set  up  a  training  program  of 
this  type."  said  Lamar  Cox.  CORE  chairman. 

"We  feel  a  responsibility  to  the  Long  Island 
community."  said  KoUsman  president  David 
B.  Nlchlnson.  "to  find  a  positive  way  to  help 
the  hard-core  unemployed  and  perhaps  point 
the  way  for  other  interested  companies." 

Yesterday's  announcement  came  after 
about  eight  months  of  talking,  planning  and 
negotiating  between  KoUsman  and  CORE. 
The  civil  rights  organization  approached  the 
company  last  year  after  the  handful  of  Ne- 
groes employed  by  the  firm  reported  to  CORE 
that  there  was  discrimination  In  the  plant. 

"I  feel  that  Industry  has  an  obligation  to 
hire  hard-core  unemployed."  said  Cox.  "to 
break  the  vicious  cycle  that  black  people 
find  themselves  In  KoUsman  has  taken  this 
first  step.  CORE  hopes  it  is  not  Just  a  re- 
sponse to  our  recommendations,  but  Is  a 
realization  of  a  very  real  need." 

Cox  said  h>  assumes  that  discrimination 
is  widespread  in  Long  Island  plants  and  said 
CORE  win  press  for  other  training  programs. 

Nlchlnson  said  that  10  to  12  youths  en- 
rolled at  the  outset  wlU  be  paid  $3.03  an 
hour  and  upon  graduation  will  start  as 
machinists  at  KoUsman  at  •2.35  an  hour. 

He  said  the  training  center  at  the  com- 
pany's Syosset  warehouse  was  a  permanent 
fixture  and  that  other  Negroes  would  follow 
the  first  group. 

Cox  said  CORE  is  seeking  to  obtain  bus 
transportation  for  the  workers  from  an- 
other firm  in  the  area  which  buses  em- 
ployes from  Hempstead  and  West  bury  to 
Syosset. 

Since  November.  CORE  and  KoUsman  have 
been  discussing  with  each  other  and  Mac- 
Oregor such  subjects  as  guidelines  for  fair 
employment  as  well  as  plans  for  expanded 
opportunities  for  members  of  minority 
groups,  they  told  newsmen  yesterday. 

CORE  and  KoUsman  officials  have  been 
recruiting  youths  for  the  program,  which  will 
produce  machinists  for  KoUsman's  two 
plants — one  In  Syosset  and  one  In  Elmhurst. 
The  course  will  take  three  to  six  months, 
depending  upon  Individual   capabilities. 

Instruction,  combining  classroom  and  shop 
work,  will  take  eight  hours  a  day  on  a  five- 
day  week.  The  youths  will  learn  blueprint 
reading,  basic  mathematics  and  the  operation 
of  bench,  watch  and  polishing  lathes,  drill 
presses  and  milling  machines. 

KoUsman  deals  In  complex  Instrumenta- 
tion and  optical  systems.  Nlchlnson  pointed 
out.  and  therefore  needs  virtually  no  un- 
skilled workers  for  the  poverty  areas. 
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CREATIVE  CONGRESSMAN  PRAISED 
BY  DISTINGUISHED  COLUMNIST 


June  27,  1968 


HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

or    KEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  26,  1968 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
yesterday  was  presented  with  an  achieve- 
ment of  great  significance:  the  results  of 
a  mammoth  study  of  Federal  assistance 
programs  and  legislation  which  will  help 
us  take  a  major  step  forward  in  under- 
standing, controlling,  and  Improving  the 
administration  of  programs  in  which  we 
now  invest  more  than  $20  billion  an- 
nually. 

This  achievement  belongs  to  one  of  our 
ablest  first-term  Members,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
RoTH  I .  who  has  devoted  many  months  of 
tireless  and  Imaginative  effort  to  this 
back-breaking  task. 

It  was  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  me 
and  to  all  our  colleagues,  I  am  sure — at 
least  60  of  whom  from  both  political  par- 
ties joined  with  Congressman  Roth  In 
sponsoring  his  "Program  Information 
Act"  yesterday — that  one  of  the  coun- 
try's outstanding  newspaper  columriists, 
Mr.  Roscoe  Dnimmond.  devoted  his  col- 
umn in  this  morning's  Washington  Post 
to  a  discussion  of  the  gentleman's  work 
and  the  critical  problems  it  is  designed 
to  help  solve. 

Whether  our  Individual  objective  be 
the  greater  economy  and  efficiency  of 
Federal  operations  or  the  more  effective 
dehvery  of  help  to  areas  and  people  who 
need  it  most.  Congressman  Roth's  study 
and  proposal  merit  our  gratitude  and 
wholehearted  support. 

Unless  we  make  a  determined  begin- 
ning now.  8is  Mr.  Dnunmond  notes,  "to 
rescue  from  Itself  the  sprawling,  chaotic, 
inefflcient,  overburdened,  overcostly  maze 
of  Federal  assistance  programs,"  then 
we  shall  be  wasting  even  more  of  our 
limited  resources  and  denying  help  to 
those  who  look  to  us  for  Justice  and  the 
opportunity  to  live  more  fruitful  and 
productive  lives. 

Mr.  Drummond's  column  follows : 
Federal  Assistance  Programs  Need 
Decentralization    Badlt 

Federal  administration  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  aid  to  millions  of  Americans  Is  so 
tangled  today  nobody  knows  bow  bad  things 
are. 

The  need  Is  urgent  to  rescue  from  Itself 
the  sprawling,  chaotic,  inefficient,  over- 
burdened, overcostly  maze  of  Federal  assist- 
ance programs. 

Democratic  liberals  like  the  late  Robert 
Kennedy.  JFK  aides  Daniel  Moynlhan  and 
Richard  Goodwin,  and  Republican  conserva- 
tives like  Congressmen  Melvln  Laird.  Gerald 
Ford  and  Charles  Goodell  have  for  some  time 
been  suggesting  that  the  Federal  complex 
has  become  so  big.  so  cumbersome,  so  over- 
lapping that  it  simply  can't  any  longer  do  Its 
job. 

The  need  is  to  decentralize  not  Just  a  little 
bit.  but  radically,  functions,  funds,  and  au- 
thority so  that  state  and  local  government — 
near  to  the  people^ — can  begin  to  do  the  Job 
on  a  scale  which  is  manageable. 

New  facts  which  reveal  how  bad  the  situa- 
tion Is  come  from  a  heroic  effort  of  a  lone 
first-term  Congressman,  William  V.  Roth  Jr. 
(R-Del.)    who  set  out  four  months  ago  to 


survey  the  entire  Federal  establishment  to 
find  out  Just  how  many  programs  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  there  are,  what  they  do,  how 
and  where  they  are  administered. 

His  findings  Justify  virtually  everything 
that  has  been  said  about  the  labyrinth  of 
overgrown  national  Government.  He  found: 

That  nobody  knows  how  many  Federal  pro- 
grams there  are  and  that  there  Is  no  place 
to  go  m  the  whole  Federal  system  to  find  out. 

That  Congress  simply  does  not  have  the 
information  to  Judge  which  programs  should 
be  kept  and  which  should  be  stopped. 

That  the  Executive  Branch  does  not  have 
the  information  to  find  overlapping  and  du- 
plication and  thereby  to  unify  and  stream- 
line the  operation. 

That  at  the  very  least  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  attempting  to  administer  1030  as- 
sistance programs  designed  to  dispense  more 
than  20  billion  dollars  a  year. 

That  as  many  as  ten  Cabinet-level  depart- 
ments and  15  or  more  agencies  operate  pro- 
grams devoted  essentially  to  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

No  wonder  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans alike,  conservatives  and  liberals  alike, 
and  many  who  used  to  think  let-Washlng- 
ton-do-it  was  the  answer  to  every  social  ill 
are  beginning  to  see  and  to  say  that  func- 
tions, funds,  and  Initiative  needs  to  be  turned 
back  to  state  and  local  government. 

This  Is  why  Moynlhan.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Labor  under  President  Kennedy  and  now 
head  of  the  Harvard-MIT  Urban  Affairs  Cen- 
ter, bluntly  asserts  that,  while  the  Federal 
Government  has  proved  Itself  massively  effi- 
cient at  collecting  taxes,  it  has  shown  itself 
massively  Inefficient  at  dispensing  Federal 
services. 

Rep.  Roth's  titanic  study  of  Administra- 
tive dlshevelment  ought  to  stir  Congress  and 
the  White  House  to  action.  His  Immediate 
proposal  is  modest — that  the  Government  be 
directed  to  put  into  a  single  catalogue  a  lucid 
report  on  all  F'ederal  assistance  programs  and 
what  the  citizen  needs  to  know  to  use  them. 

It  would  be  a  beginning  Just  to  get  at  the 
facts.  But  far  more  needs  to  be  done — and 
soon.  A  special  congressional  presidential 
Commission,  like  the  Hoover  Commission, 
ought  to  be  put  to  work  at  once  to  study  how 
best  to  decentralize  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams and  to  report  to  the  new  Congress 
early  enough  so  that  action  could  be  forth- 
coming next  year. 

There  Is  little  doubt  that  decentralization 
of  the  unwieldy  Federal  sprawl  Is  coming.  It 
ought  to  be  brought  about  in  an  orderly  well- 
planned  manner.  This  Is  why  Congress  ought 
to  put  It  In  motion  now. 


H.R.  15414:  REVENUE -EXPENDITURE 
CONTROL  ACT 


HON.  JAMES  C.  GARDNER 

OF    NORTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  26,  1968 

Mr.  GARDNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  vote 
against  H.R.  15414,  the  bill  providing  for 
a  10-percent  surtax  and  a  $6  billion  re- 
duction in  Federal  expenditures,  was 
based  on  the  conviction  that  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  should  not  be  saddled  with 
the  responsibility  of  improving  our  cur- 
rent economic  crisis,  which  was  brought 
about  by  mismanagement  and  over- 
spending by  the  Johnson  administration. 
A  combination  of  events  has  brought  us 
today  to  a  dangerously  critical  financial 
position.  However,  the  blame  for  this 
rests  squarely  upon  the  administration 
and  not  the  individual  taxpayer. 
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It  is  clear  what  has  basically  thrown 
our  financial  picture  out  of  order — the 
costs  of  the  Vietnam  war  combined  with 
the  failure  of  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion to  take  significant  steps  to  adjust 
our  economic  conditions  to  meet  this  de- 
mand. For  the  period  from  July  1,  1965, 
to  July  1,  1968,  we  win  have  spent  well 
over  $50  billion  on  the  costs  of  this  war 
alone.  An  additional  $26  billion  is  budg- 
eted for  fiscal  1969 — without  meaning- 
ful fiscal  adjustments  to  meet  this  in- 
creased burden. 

We  are  presently  facing  budget  defi- 
cits of  close  to  $25  billion  for  both  fiscal 
years  1968  and  1969.  After  eight  succes- 
sive budget  deficits  since  1961,  the  na- 
tional debt  has  increased  from  S289.2 
billion  in  1960  to  $335.4  billion,  an  in- 
crease of  $46.2  billion. 

Since  1960,  budgeted  expenditures  of 
the  Federal  Government  have  risen  102 
percent,  while  the  population  of  the 
countiy  grew  only  10  percent.  Contrary 
to  common  belief,  most  of  this  increase 
has  occurred  in  domestic  expenditures, 
not  in  defense  spending. 

We  are  In  an  extremely  difficult  bal- 
ance-of-payments  situation  which 
threatens  to  get  worse  as  increased  prices 
reduce  our  trade  surplus.  The  U.S.  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deficit  from  1961  to 
1967  totals  $16.4  billion. 

We  are  experiencing  significant  Infia- 
lion  today  with  prices  rising  at  a  rate  of 
some  4  percent  a  year.  The  cost  of  credit 
is  also  sky  high,  with  interest  rates  in 
some  cases  reaching  the  highest  in  a 
century. 

The  strength  of  the  dollar  is  being 
questioned  all  over  the  world.  The  dimin- 
ishing confidence  in  the  dollar  has  been 
most  obviously  expressed  in  the  rapid 
purchasing  of  gold  in  foreign  markets  by 
foreigners.  Our  supply  of  gold  has  dimin- 
ished to  just  over  $10  billion. 

It  is  evident  that  the  policies  of  the 
Johnson  administration  have  not  adapted 
to  these  circumstances  and  situations 
and,  in  fact,  are  responsible  for  our  cur- 
rent economic  crisis. 

The  administration  has  been  slow  to 
face  the  fact  that  we  cannot  maintain 
a  policy  of  guns  and  butter  without  suf- 
fering serious  consequences.  Our  finan- 
cial house  should  have  been  put  in  order 
several  years  ago,  at  the  first  signs  of 
crisis.  Instead,  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion insisted  on  conducting  business  at 
home  as  usual  and  completely  disregard- 
ing the  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  that  we 
are  spending  In  Vietnam. 

Not  only  do  I  believe  the  surtax  places 
the  expense  and  burden  for  our  economic 
crisis  on  the  wrong  shoulders,  but  I  also 
feel  that  it  Is  entirely  the  Incorrect  way 
to  attack  and  solve  our  problems.  The 
only  adequate  solution  Is  a  reduction  in 
Federal  expenditures  of  at  least  $10  bil- 
lion. However,  this  should  be  done 
through  setting  spending  priorities  and 
not  through  across-the-board  cuts  in  all 
programs.  As  I  have  stated  numerous 
times,  sizable  cuts  could  be  made  in  for- 
eign aid,  the  spsice  program,  public  works, 
development  of  the  supersonic  transport 
plane.  Government  research  and  devel- 
opment, and  highway  beautificatlon— all 
of  which  would  have  a  selective  impact 
on  our  economy.  These  cuts  would  In- 
volve, for  the  most  part,  postponement 
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rather  than  cancellation  of  these  pro- 
grams. What  is  most  Important,  they 
would  have  a  less  depressing  effect  on 
the  economy  than  the  across-the-board 
tax  increase. 

The  sad  fact  is  that  the  10-percent  tax 
increase  will,  in  effect,  cause  inflation. 
Many  businesses  have  already  said  they 
will  have  to  raise  prices  to  compensate 
for  the  additional  tax.  So  again  the 
American  taxpayer  Is  asked  to  pay  not 
only  a  10-percent  surtax  but  more  for 
the  goods  he  is  buying. 


FLAG  DAY 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  26,  1968 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  June  14,  I  had  the  honor 
and  privilege  to  speak  at  the  Flag  Day 
celebration  at  Fort  Washington  in  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Fort  Washington  goes  back  to  the  ear- 
liest period  of  history  in  the  United 
States.  In  November  1775,  Gen.  George 
Washington  ordered  that  this  fort  be 
built  on  the  bank  of  the  Charles  River 
to  protect  the  city  of  Cambridge  where 
Revolutionary  troops  were  stationed. 

The  fort  lay  abandoned  for  many  years, 
but  has  recently  been  completely  re- 
stored and  returned  to  its  original 
condition. 

For  many  years  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard 
Rudolph  would  come  out  to  the  fort 
where  there  was  a  makeshift  flagpole. 
Dally  they  would  raise  and  lower  the 
flag.  Neighbors  and  businesses  in  the 
area  made  a  collection  for  a  new  flag- 
pole to  be  erected  at  the  fort.  I  had  the 
honor  of  presenting  them  with  the  flag 
which  was  flown  above  the  U.S.  Capitol 
in  their  honor. 

On  Friday,  the  14th  of  June,  we  dedi- 
cated the  flagpole  at  Fort  Washington. 

Two  young  students  who  attend  school 
in  the  area  read  essays  that  they  had 
written  on  the  American  flag.  Both  writ- 
ings illustrate  hearty  idealism  and  enor- 
mous patriotism.  I  would  like  to  submit 
them  now  for  the  beneflt  of  my  col- 
leagues and  for  all  citizens. 

Marcel  Dubois  of  the  Morse  School 
wrote  on  "What  My  Flag  Means  to  Me": 
What  Mt  Flag  Means  to  Me 

When  I  look  at  the  flag  and  think  of  the 
pledge  that  I  am  making,  I  feel  the  thrill  of 
being  an  American.  The  flag  means  more  to 
me  than  the  red,  white  and  blue  cloth  of 
which  It  Is  made.  It  Is  the  symbol  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

To  me.  our  flag  stands  as  the  past,  the 
present  and  the  future  of  our  country,  for 
our  way  of  life,  our  land  and  the  freedom  of 
aU  our  people.  I  love  our  flag  and  when  I 
look  at  it,  and  salute  It,  I  think  of  how  proud 
I  will  be  when  I  am  old  enough  to  serve 
under  It. 

Our  flag  today  has  13  stripes  and  50  white 
stars  on  a  field  of  blue.  The  stripes  remind 
me  of  the  13  original  colonies,  whose  citizens 
fought  for  our  freedom,  that  we  could  have 
our  flag.  I  am  proud  to  be  an  American,  and 
to  love  the  flag  of  my  country.  When  I  think 
of  our  flag,  what  has  gone  Into  the  making  of 
It  and  preserving  it  for  our  people  and  their 
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freedom.  I  find  It  difficult  to  express  how  I 
feel.  I  can  only  say  that  I  truly  love  our  flag 
and  I  am  proud  to  be  an  American. 

Leslie  Whitney  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment School  presented  her  essay:  "Stars 
for  Hope": 

Stars  for  Hope 

If  the  people  of  America  were  asked  what 
they  thought  of  when  they  looked  at  the  flag, 
most  of  them  would  go  off  with  a  starry-eyed 
impression  of  patriotism,  parades,  fire  crack- 
ers, and  a  few  choruses  of  "Yankee  Doodle". 
When  I  look  at  the  flag  of  the  United  States. 
I  see,  simply  enough,  the  hope  of  millions  of 
people  to  find  democracy  in  its  full  glory. 
This  Is  the  hope  which  is  given  to  them  by 
the  fact  that  they  can  believe  what  they 
think  is  right  for  the  world  and  that  they  are 
allowed  to  set  their  principles  to  work. 

The  hope  which  Is  represented  by  the  flag 
is  reinforced  by  the  fact  that  it  is  held  to- 
gether, not  only  by  the  Ideals  of  one  man.  but 
by  those  of  many,  many  men.  These  are  men 
who  are  really  trying  to  help  the  world. 
These  are  the  men  who  go  to  war  to  preserve 
our  flags  true  meaning. 

Our  flag  represents  the  struggle  of  a  cer- 
tain society  to  obtain  the  perfect  environ- 
ment In  order  that  man  may  live  In  the 
manner  which  God  Intended  for  humanity. 
Although  this  goal  is  not  likely  to  be  ob- 
tained, a  great  deal  will  be  accomplished  by 
the  American  attempt  to  reach  for  the  stars. 


HIDING  FROM  THE  VOTERS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  26,  1968 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
various  primary  elections  which  have 
taken  place  recently,  one  Republican 
presidential  candidate,  who  chose  not  to 
actively  participate,  was  Gov.  Nelson 
Rockefeller.  Golden  opportunities  were 
passed  up  by  the  Governor  to  convey  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Republicans 
his  positions  on  various  national  issues. 
Now  the  Rockefeller  blitz  is  on  and  we 
are  being  regaled  with  a  public  relations 
campaign  to  get  his  message  across  to 
the  Nation.  National  Review,  In  Its  July 
2  issue,  summed  up  the  strategy  thus : 

The  Governor's  strategy  Is  to  stamp  his 
image  so  forcibly  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
masses  that  the  opinion  polls  will  report,  as 
feedback,  a  rising  grassroots  feeling  for  Rock- 
efeller. Going  into  the  convention  hall  with 
Gallup  &  Harris  reporting  that  he's  the  only 
Man  Who,  Rockefeller  may  then  expect  to 
force  the  convention  to  see  the  light  of  rea- 
son and  give  him  the  Presidential  nomina- 
tion. 

Although  Richard  Nixon  faced  the 
voters  in  the  various  primaries,  the  New 
York  Times,  of  June  19,  labels  the  former 
Vice  President  as  a  "negative  campaign- 
er." It  seems  that  the  Times  Is  distressed 
because  Nixon  adheres  to  a  "no  con- 
frontation" policy  regarding  Rockefeller. 
If  he  persists  in  this  policy,  this  will,  in 
the  words  of  the  Times  editorial,  be  a  "no 
confrontation  with  the  American  peo- 
ple— who  will  have  the  final  say  In  No- 
vember." Suddenly,  the  Times  has  re- 
membered the  American  people,  some  of 
whom  Rockefeller  conveniently  forgot 
during  the  primaries. 

The  Times  editorial  was  adequately 
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answered  by  D.  David  Elsenhower  n,  the 
son  of  a  President  who  never  hid  from 
the  people,  in  a  letter  appearing  In  the 
Times  today,  June  26. 

To  put  the  issue  in  proper  perspec- 
tive. I  include  the  Times  editorial  and 
Mr.  Eisenhower's  rebuttal  In  the  Ricord 
at  this  point: 

(From  the  New  Tork  Times,  June  19.  I»fl81 
Thk  Negativ*  Campaicnbw 

The  front-runner  for  the  Republican  Pres- 
idential nomination,  Richard  M.  NUon,  ap- 
pears to  be  standing  four-square  on  silence. 
Confident  that  he  has  a  majority  of  the  con- 
vention delegates  under  seal.  Mr.  Nixon  has 
let  It  be  known  that  his  political  strategy  U 
to  speak  only  In  generalities  and  Ignore  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller. 

But  If  the  former  Vice  President  sticks  to 
this  policy  of  "no  confrontation"  with  his 
chief  rival  from  June  into  August's  conven- 
tion, the  real  meaning  will  be  "no  confronta- 
tion" with  the  American  people — who  will 
have  the  final  say  m  November. 

A  candidate  who  goes  into  dead  storage 
nearly  tjyo  months  before  the  delegates  con- 
vene la  dQWnrating  both  the  Interest  and  In- 
telligence of  the  electorate.  He  Is  relying  on 
the  "weighted  opinions"  of  a  few  thousand 
polled  persons  and  the  stampeding  effect  that 
these  secret  surveys  will  have  upon  the  pro- 
fessional politicians. 

"The  politician  who  sways  with  the  polls 
Is  not  worth  his  pay.  .  .  .  One  of  the  reasons 
the  Republican  party  Is  In  trouble  today  is 
because  we  have  allowed  people  to  criticize 
our  policies  and  we  have  not  stood  up  and 
answered  effectively.  ...  I  believe  in  vigor- 
ous sharp  debate  during  a  political  cam- 
paign." 

We  agree  unreservedly  with  these  senti- 
ments expressed  by  Mr.  Nixon,  In  and  out  of 
office,  m  1958  and  1962.  That  is  precisely  why 
we  believe  that  the  silence  promised  by  the 
Nixon  camp  is  not  golden.  His  national  cam- 
paign manager.  John  Mitchell,  said  the  other 
day  that  Mr.  Nl.xon  would  not  "engage  In  an 
exchange  of  charge  and  countercharge  with 
Rockefeller  cr  in  any  of  the  other  tactics  of 
the  old  politics  of  dlvlslveness. " 

But  keeping  quiet  before  a  party's  plat- 
form and  se.ectlon  is  really  "old  politics,  ' 
for  it  assumes  that  the  delegates  will  act  as 
rubber  stamps  instead  of  representing  the 
varying  views  and  sections  within  the  Re- 
publican party.  Furthermore.  It  Is  callous 
"dlvlslveness"  to  ignore  the  Issues  that  divide 
the  country.  Peace  in  Asia,  the  crisis  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  living  In  poverty  and  the 
nature  of  a  Presidential  administration  Itself 
call  for  statements  and  programs. 

Up  to  this  point  the  front-runner  on  the 
Democratic  side.  Vice  President  Humphrey, 
has  shown  little  more  disposition  than  Mr. 
Nixon  to  risk  his  theoretical  mastery  of  the 
convention  by  setting  forth  any  comprehen- 
sive Independent  program  of  his  own.  A  good 
many  people  have  been  saying  that  Mr. 
Humphrey's  long  silence  on  this  score — a 
silence  not  of  words  but  of  fresh  ideas — Is 
about  to  end.  It  la  past  time  for  forthrlght- 
nees. 

Governor  Rockefeller  and.  even  more.  Sen- 
ator McCarthy  have  been  speaking  out  In 
writing  and  on  the  stimip.  They  are  visible 
and  so  are  their  Ideas.  Mr.  Nixon  and  the 
Vice  President  must  also  recognize  that  Is- 
sues and  opponents  cannot  be  swept  xmder  a 
national  campaign  rug.  With  primaries 
finished,  outspokenness  Is  the  only  means 
the  electorate  has  of  knowing  what  the  can- 
didates stand  for. 

"The  general  Interest  of  a  party  frequently 
demands  that  members  belonging  to  It 
should  not  speak  on  g^at  questions  which 
they  understand  Imperfectly,"  de  TocquevlUe 
said  of  politicians  in  America  over  a  century 
ago.  "To  keep  silence  Is  the  most  useful  serv- 
ice that  an  Indifferent  spokesman  can 
render." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Today's  great  questions  before  the  con- 
ventions of  1968  demand  the  service  of  great 
spokesmen — now. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  June  26.  1968] 
Mb.  Nixon's  Campaign  Statements 

To  the  EorroK. 

I  feel  that  in  your  June  19  editorial  "The 
Negative  Campaigners"  you  are  guilty  of 
either  grave  oversight  or  willful  neglect  In 
regard  to  Richard  NUon.  The  entire  thrust 
of  the  editorial  Is  that  a  Presidential  candi- 
date Is  obligated  to  present  his  views  to  the 
voting  public.  I  agree.  Likewise,  the  editorial 
Infers  that  Mr.  Nixon  Is  falling  to  live  up  to 
bis  obligation,  as  candidate,  by  following  the 
policy  of  "nonconfrontatlon,"  in  view  of  Qov- 
ernor  Rockefeller's  belated  and  desperate  ef- 
fort to  secure  the  Republican  nomination. 

Tour  contention  is  false.  With  the  possible 
exception  of  Senator  McCarthy,  no  candidate 
has  gone  to  greater  pains  to  present  himself 
as  an  alternate  to  voters  than  has  Richard 
Nixon.  Beginning  late  last  January,  Mr.  Nix- 
on has  slumped  up  and  down  every  primary 
state,  made  numerous  policy  statements  via 
nationwide  broadcasts,  and  has  circulated 
position  papers  on  at  least  a  dozen  Issues  of 
Import.  Mr.  Nixon's  policy  statements  have 
not  escaped  your  attention  In  the  least,  as  I 
can  cite  numerous  editorials  written  in  this 
paper  addressed  to  them. 

On  the  other  hand.  Governor  Rockefeller 
has  carefully  avoided  the  heat  of  the  pri- 
mary races,  to  diminish  the  possibility  that 
his  vulnerabilities  be  exposed.  His  absence 
from  primary  competition  was  conspicuous, 
and  people  can  rightly  assume  there  must 
have  been  good  reasons  for  It. 

It  Is  Ironic  that  both  yotir  editorial  and 
James  Reston's  column  of  the  same  day 
Implied  that  Mr.  Nixon  ha«  resorted  to  the 
tactic  of  locking  up  delegate  strength  In  a 
behind-the-scenes  manner.  The  Irony  con- 
sists of  the  fact  that  the  only  conceivable 
method  by  which  Governor  Rockefeller  can 
obtain  the  nomination  Is  by  performing  a 
backstage  miracle.  By  withholding  his  can- 
didacy from  the  people  of  the  primary  states. 
Governor  Rockefeller  has  left  himself  no 
alternative  but  to  appeal  directly  to  dele- 
gatee,  which  excludes  the  voice  of  the  people. 
state's  message 

The  voice  of  the  people.  Incidentally,  has 
come  through  loud  and  clear  over  the  past 
few  months.  I  recall  Governor  Chafee's  re- 
marks last  March  over  an  A3.C.  broadcast 
In  which  he  firmly  stated  "I  don't  see  how 
anyone  could  emerge  from  Oregon  a  loeer, 
and  hope  to  win  the  nomination."  He  spoke 
with  William  Lawrence  with  regard  to  a 
special  tactical  session  held  that  day  at  the 
Rockefeller  home. 

Though  Chafee  would  perhaps  prefer  to 
forget  those  words  forever.  I  have  not  for- 
gotten. The  Oregon  message  was  clear,  as 
were  the  New  Hampshire,  the  Wisconsin,  the 
Nebraska,  the  Indiana,  the  South  Dakota, 
the  Pennsylvania  and  the  New  Jersey  mes- 
sages. Republican  voters  have  chosen  Mr. 
Nixon.  In  the  event  the  convention  does  not. 
I  feel  Republicans,  the  primary  election  pro- 
cess and  the  people  will  have  been  cheated. 
D.  David  Eisenhowek  n. 

New  Tobx.  June  14, 1968. 


GEORGE  A.  LAMONDE.  PHILADEL- 
PHIA PUBLISHER.  CITED  FOR 
SERVICE 


HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

or  pennstlvania 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  26,  1968 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  need 
hardly  tell  my  colleagues  of  the  vitally 
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important  role  played  by  community 
newsi>apers.  Their  contributions  to  a 
better  life  for  the  citizens  of  our  Nation 
are  well  known  but  all  too  often  not  paid 
the  recognition  they  deserve. 

It  is  a  distinct  pleasure,  therefore,  for 
me  to  note  that  George  A.  Lamonde,  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Times  Newspapers 
in  Philadelphia,  was  presented  the  "Man 
of  the  Year"  award  by  the  Half-Century 
Square  Club  for  his  outstanding  service 
to  the  Northeast  Community  on  May  26, 
1968.  I  add  to  the  many  which  Mr.  La- 
monde has  already  received,  my  personal 
congratulations  for  this  recognition  of 
his  outstanding  service. 


LONG  ISLAND  DIOCESE  ENDORSES 
KERNER  COMMISSION  REPORT 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or   NKW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  26,  1968 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who 
has  endorsed  the  recommendations  of 
the  President's  Commission  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders, I,  of  course,  welcome  public  sup- 
port for  the  Commission's  report. 

The  Long  Island  diocese  at  its  armual 
convention  last  *eek  urged  that  imple- 
mentation of  the  Commission's  recom- 
mendations be  undertaken  at  all  levels 
of  government.  I  welcome  this  resolu- 
tion of  the  Long  Island  diocese  and  com- 
mend the  diocese  for  exercising  soimd 
social  judgment  and  demonstrating  re- 
sponsible concern. 

Because  this  resolution  so  well  sets 
forth  the  need  for  immediate  action  to 
help  all  Americans  I  wish  to  include  it  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 
Resohjtion  Concerning  the  Report  op  the 

National  Advisory  Commission  on  Civn. 

Disorders 

Whereas.  The  President's  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  stated  In  its 
report  that  "only  a  conunltment  to  national 
action  on  an  unprecedented  scale  can  sbapte  a 
future  compatible  with  the  historic  ideals  of 
American  society.''  which  future  will  al- 
leviate the  conditions  of  poverty,  deprivation 
and  disadvantage  among  large  segments  of 
our  people;  and 

Whereas.  The  Commission  has  made  recom- 
mendations to  carry  out  this  commitment, 
including  the  following : 

(a)  creation  of  two  million  new  Jobs  over 
the  next  three  years — 550,000  within  the  first 
year,  half  In  the  public  and  half  in  the  pri- 
vate sector: 

(b)  on-the-job  training  by  both  public  and 
private  employeirs  "with  reimbursement  to 
private  employers  for  the  extra  costs  of  train- 
ing the  hard-core  employed"; 

(c)  sharply  Increased  efforts  to  eliminate 
the  de  facto  segregation  In  our  schools 
through  substantial  Federal  aid; 

(d)  efforts  to  Improve  schools  serving  dis- 
advantaged children  through  substantial 
Federal  funding  for  year-round  compensa- 
tory education  programs; 

(e,  establishment  of  uniform  national 
standards  "at  least  as  high  as  the  annual 
poverty  level"  (now  $3,335.00  for  an  lurban 
family  of  four) ,  with  the  government  assum- 
ing "at  least  90%  of  total  payments"; 

(f)  a  national  system  of  Income  supple- 
ments. In  order  to  provide  a  mlnimxim  stand- 
ard of  decent  living; 

(g)  steps  to  give  low  and  moderate  Income 
families  "within  the  next  five  years,  six  mil- 
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lion  new  and  existing  units  of  decent  housing, 
beginning  with  600,000  units  In  the  next 
year";  and 

Whereas,  Federal,  State  and  local  revenue 
systems  must  be  brought  up  to  date  In  order 
to  provide  the  resources  to  pay  for  these 
massive   and   vital   needs;    now,   therefore. 

Be  It  resolved.  That  this  One  Hundred  and 
First  Convention  of  The  Diocese  of  Long 
Island,  meeting  in  Garden  City  on  the 
twenty-first  day  of  May,  nineteen  hundred 
and  sixty-eight,  urges  that: 

(1)  Federal,  State  and  Local  governments 
push  ahead  with  existing  programs  and  start 
new  programs  and  implement  the  recommen- 
dations The  P>resident's  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders,  In  the  fields 
of  Jobs,  education,  health,  welfare,  housing 
and  community  response  to  the  needs,  and 
that  such  governmental  actions  be  con- 
sidered urgent: 

(2)  Concurrent  with  such  actions,  a  com- 
plete review  and  coordinated  reform  of  Fed- 
eral, State  and  Local  taxing  systems  should 
be  undertaken  In  order  to  eliminate  loop- 
holes and  inequities  and  otherwise  create  the 
modern  machinery  to  pay  for  the  nation's 
growing  needs;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  Commis- 
sion on  Political  and  Social  Issues  of  The 
Diocese  of  Long  Island,  urges  every  member 
of  this  Convention.  Clergy  and  Lay  people, 
to  involve  themselves  in  the  promotion  of 
action  to  bring  all  people  within  our  Diocese, 
Church  and  non-Church,  to  a  realization  of 
the  urgent  need  for  personal  Involvement  In 
the  effort  to  overcome  the  deplorable  condi- 
tions set  forth  in  The  President's  report,  and 
such  Involvement  presupposes  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  existing  structure  within  and 
without  the  Diocesan  community,  and  the 
creation  of  new  structures,  many  of  which 
will  be  ecumenical  in  nature,  to  Implement 
the  action  of  The  President's  report;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  The  Diocesan 
Council  of  The  Dlooese  of  Long  Island  follow 
up  this  Resolution  of  the  Convention  by 
keeping  itself  Informed  through  its  appro- 
priate Departments  or  Committees,  on  the 
status  of  specific  measures  and  programs  to 
carry  out  the  recommendations  of  The  Presi- 
dent's National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders,  and  by  endorsing  such 
measures  and  programs  and  requesting  the 
governmental  officials  or  bodies  concerned, 
to  approve  and  act  upon  such  measures;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  That  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  sent  to  The  President  of  the 
United  States,  The  Governor  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  The  Mayor  of  New  York  City,  the 
County  Executives  and  Chairmen  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  Nassau  and  Suffolk 
Counties,  and  to  Members  of  Congress  and 
of  the  New  York  State  Legislature  from  dis- 
tricts within  The  Diocese  of  Long  Island. 


A  THANK  YOU  TO  THE  CONGRESS 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OP    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  26,  1968 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Thomas  Lintner,  of  Chilton, 
Wis.,  has  been  awarded  an  educational 
opportunity  grant.  Tom  has  asked  me  to 
pass  on  his  thanks  to  the  Members  of  this 
great  body  and  for  the  information  of 
my  colleagues  I  include  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks his  letter  to  me.  I  am  proud  of  Tom 
Lintner's  record  of  achievement  and 
know  he  will  use  wisely  this  grant  in  his 
pursuit  of  knowledge. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Chilton,  Wis. 
Congressman  William  Steicer, 
Wisconsin  Sixth  Congressional  District,  House 
Office   Building,   Washington,  D.C. 
Dear    Congressman    S-rEicER:    I    wish    to 
thank  the  Federal  Government  for  awarding 
me  an  Educational  Opportunity  Grant.  This 
grant  will  allow  me  to  go  to  the  University 
of   Wisconsin,   Madison,    this   fall. 

I  hope  you  will  convey  my  feeling  of  grati- 
tude to  your  colleagues  in  the  House  and 
that  the  government  will  continue  the  policy 
of  granting  money  to  students  In  quest  of 
higher  education. 
Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  Lintner. 


JOHN  SCOTT'S  25TH  ANNIVERSARY 
AS  A  NEWSCASTER 


HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  26,  1968 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
constituent,  John  Scott,  the  outstanding 
newscaster  in  the  New  York  metropolitan 
area,  tomorrow  celebrates  his  25th  anni- 
versary with  WOR  radio  and  WOR-TV. 

As  a  relatively  yoimg  man,  Mr.  Scott 
started  in  broadcasting  with  WOR  in  my 
district  and  soon  developed  the  top-rated 
news  and  talk  program,  which  is  the 
"talk"  of  New  York  in  more  ways  than 
one. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Browning  School 
newspaper,  the  Grytte,  in  my  district,  has 
a  concise  biography  of  John  Scott  in 
connection  with  his  speech  at  their  79th 
senior  class  commencement,  which  gives 
some  of  his  background. 

One  aspect  which  ought  to  be  empha- 
sized is  the  large  amount  of  community 
work  in  which  he  takes  part,  not  the  least 
being  his  appearance  at  the  Browning 
School. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  joining  many  people  in  broadcasting 
and  the  listening  public,  of  which  I  am 
one,  acknowledging  this  important  anni- 
versary and  a  great  record  of  public 
service. 

The  article  from  the  Browning  School 
newspaper  follows: 

Seventy-ninth  Senior  Class  To  Graduate 
Today;  Mr.  John  Scott  Speaker 

John  Scott,  joumallst.  lecturer,  and  au- 
thor, has  for  25  years  been  a  news  caster  for 
WOR  Radio  and  WOR-TV.  Scott,  a  native 
of  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  is  a  graduate  in 
Journalism  of  Kent  State  University.  For  a 
time  ho  waa  Professor  of  Reportage  and 
Speech  at  the  famous  "School  of  Radio  and 
Television  Technique".  Radio  City.  New  York. 

For  many  years.  Scott  followed  his  career 
wherever  the  news  led  him.  He  has  covered 
the  New  York  City  beat  from  police  stations 
and  the  morgue,  to  cl\il  rights  demonstra- 
tions, peace  marches,  graveyard  and  garbage 
strikes,  to  air  crashes  and  ship  sinkings. 
Scott  has  narrated,  produced  and  directed 
network  television  and  radio  documentaries 
on  crime,  medicine,  space,  politics,  and  in- 
ternational affairs.  Still  active  with  his  on- 
the-spot  reports,  Scott's  lucid  comments  ex- 
plained the  complicated  student  demonstra- 
tions and  police  actions  at  the  campus  of 
Columbia  University. 

His  work  has  even  taken  him  overseas. 
Scott  has  reported  on  Berlin — the  Divided 
City,  international  conferences  at  Qeneva  and 
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Lausanne.  His  tntematlonal  datelines  range 
from  Paris  and  Rome  to  Rejkavlk  and  Mexico 
City. 

John  Scott  Is  the  anchor-man  of  WOR's 
top-rated  afternoon  all-talk  news  program, 
"Radio  New  York,"  which  Is  heard  from  4:15 
to  6  P.M.,  Monday  thru  Friday.  He  is  also 
heard  daily  on  the  2  P.M.  "News  of  the 
World."  Fascinated  by  politics,  Scott  moder- 
ates Channel  9's  "New  Jersey  Report"  pro- 
gram, seen  each  Sunday  morning  at  9:30. 

He  is  the  holder  of  the  coveted  "All  Amer- 
ica Award"  for  Journalism  In  the  year  1960 
and  Is  the  author  of  the  best-selling  untbol- 
ogy  of  poetry,  "Treasured  Volume." 

Scott  Is  highly  regarded  In  philatelic  cir- 
cles and  his  nature  studies  have  won  him  rec- 
ognition In  the  photographic  world.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  Overseas  Press  Club  of  New  York, 
he  Is  also  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustee* 
of  Brotherhood-ln-Actlon. 

John  Scott  is  active  In  religious  and  civic 
affairs  in  New  York  and  lives  as  he  works. 
In  the  heart  of  Manhattan.  He  is  married  to 
the  former  Edythe  Oersten  of  New  York  and 
Simsbury,  Connecticut  and  has  two  children : 
18  year  old  Lawrence  and  12  year  old  Amelia. 
He  has  one  brother,  who  is  Deputy  Attorney- 
General  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 


CHRYSLER  AIDS  GHETTO  JOBLESS 


HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZI 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  26,  1968 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chrysler 
Corp.,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  has  imdertaken 
a  program  of  training  hard-core  tmem- 
ployed.  It  has  discovered  that  training 
these  people  Is  more  diCBcult  than  antic- 
ipated, but  there  have  been  successes. 

In  a  recent  talk  in  Detroit,  Chrysler 
president,  'Virgil  E.  Boyd,  said: 

We  found  that  many  of  these  people  had 
no  social  security  number  and  had  never 
been  counted  In  a  census,  had  never  regis- 
tered to  vote  or  belonged  to  an  organization 
of  any  kind.  In  most  of  the  accepted  senses, 
they  really  didn't  even  exist. 

He  added: 

Yet.  the  first  group  was  ready  for  work 
after  eight  weeks  of  training  and,  out  of  44 
placed  on  Jobs,  only  one  quit. 

The  corporation  trained  as  "hard 
core"  not  those  who  were  without  steady 
jobs  but  those  who  were  unemployable, 
that  is,  not  equipped  for  any  job. 

The  program  has  had  some  hits  as  well 
as  errors.  Results  are  difficult  to  achieve 
but  the  thing  that  Is  commendable  and 
essential  is  that  the  effort  is  being  made. 

An  Interesting  article  on  one  small 
success  appeared  in  the  Sunday,  June  16 
issue  of  the  Washington  Post.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  the  article 
follows: 

Chrysler   Aids   Ghetto    Joblkss 
(By  Robert  C.  Maynard) 

Detroit,  June  15. — On  the  streets  where 
they  rioted  here  last  summer.  Alan  Jackson 
is  called  a  "tough  dude."  At  the  age  of  37.  he 
had  spent  nine  years  behind  bars,  mostly 
for  armed  robbery.  One  entire  year  was  in 
Isolation  cells. 

And  Alan  Jackson  was  not  much  for  book 
learning.  Raised  in  northwest  Michigan's 
poverty-stricken  Baldwin  area.  Jackson's 
reading  and  mathematics  levels  never 
reached  second  grade. 

All   Indications   were  that   Alan   Jackson. 
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which  Is  not  his  real  name,  was  born  a  loser. 
would  remain  a  loser  and  die  a  loser.  It 
looked  that  way  last  summer  and  this  winter. 

coMPANXxs  orrxK  joas 
After  the  convulsive  rioting  here  last  July, 
the  big  auto  companies  went  Into  the  Inner 
city  and  opened  employment  oCRces.  offering 
a  Job  to  anyone  who  walked  In  and  asked. 
Many  came  and  some  were  employed 

But  It  soon  became  obvious  to  firms  like 
Ford.  General  Motors  and  Chrysler  that  there 
was  a  man  they  could  not  reach,  a  man  with 
too  linie  Intelligence  to  sign  his  name,  to 
find  his  way  to  the  factory  gate,  and  even 
to  know  that  It  was  time  to  go  to  work. 

Chrysler  President  Virgil  E  Boyd.  In  a 
talk  here  to  a  group  of  executives,  put  It  this 
way: 

.  .  We  found  that  many  of  them  had  no 
Social  Security  number  or  had  never  been 
counted  In  a  census,  or  registered  to  vote  or 
belonged  to  any  organization  of  any  kind. 
In  most  of  the  accepted  senses,  they  really 
didn't  even  exist." 

PKOC&AM    IS    BEGUN 

Chrysler,  with  $17  million  from  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  embarked  on  a  program 
three  months  ago  to  find  out  what  was 
really  wrong,"  as  Boyd  put  It.  with  the  so- 
caned  hsrd-core  unemployed.  They  began 
with  a  group  of  135. 

What  the  company  found.  Boyd  said,  was 
that 

"These  people  bad  been  pushed  Into  the 
backwaters  of  our  society  and  can't  read 
simple  words  such  as  'In'  and  out'  signs  on 
a  door." 

Once  Chrysler  became  Involved,  Boyd  said. 
"Out  people  began  to  re-examine  the  facts 
and  they  became  as  much  learners  as  teach- 
ers." 

Chuck  Spleser,  the  former  heavyweight 
boxer  and  a  graduate  of  Michigan  State 
University  who  to  employed  as  a  counselor 
In  the  Chrysler  program.  Is  one  of  those  who 
became  a  learner  and  a  teacher.  He  coun- 
seled Alan  Jackson. 

"It  took  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  time  to  break 
through."  Spleser  said.  But  he  began  to  learn 
of  some  of  the  abuse  with  which  Jackson  had 
lived  all  of  his  life.  Spleser  pitched  In  to 
fight  off  the  oppressive  terms  of  a  salary 
Judgment  ag-.tlnst  Jackson  and  In  other  ways 
began  helping  Jackson  to  make  his  way 
through  the  maze  of  the  Chrysler  plant. 

Today,  Alan  Jackson  earns  S3  25  an  hour  in 
the  Dodge  Truck  Division  of  Chrysler  He  has 
responslbtltty  for  a  small  materials  handling 
area  and  he  Is  the  pride  of  his  bosses. 

There  are  other  stories  here  that  parallel 
those  of  Alan  Jackson,  stories  that  are  be- 
ginning to  suggest  to  Chrysler  and  to  other 
Industries  that  the  so-called  hard  core  are 
not  only  trainable,  but  make  able  employes. 

.K  point  was  reached,  says  Boyd,  where 
"some  of  our  established  competent  people 
began  to  revise  those  things  they  knew  to  be 
true  They  changed  their  thinking  because 
once  those  hard-core  people  knew  how  and 
why  to  come  to  work,  their  attendance  and 
tardiness  record  was  500  per  cent  better 
than  the  average  of  all  our  our  employee*." 
In  all.  750  persons  will  go  through  special 
training  programs  at  Chrysler  this  year  and 
the  firm  Is  about  to  embark  on  a  new  pro- 
gram that  will  bring  In  a  pool  of  2000  more. 

■STIMATV    or    JOBLESS 

Detroit  Mayor  Jerome  P.  Cavanagh,  who 
estimated  last  July's  level  of  unemployment 
among  Inner-city  youths  at  30  per  cent,  said 
he  believes  that  programs  such  as  the 
Chrysler  one  have  reduced  unemplojrment, 
but  he  said  he  had  no  figures. 

Wayne  E.  Grimm,  the  director  of  Chrysler 
Institute,  has  moved  50  people  from  the  start- 
ing group  of  125  Into  Jobs  at  Chrysler's  In  a 
little  more  than  three  months.  So  far,  he  has 
lost  14  people.  Seven  washed  out  for  being 
unresponsive  to  training  or  discipline.  Seven 
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left  Chrysler's  training  program  and  found 
other  Jobs. 

The  other  big  auto  firms  here  are  also  mov- 
ing Into  the  hard-core  program,  under  the 
National  Alliance  of  Businessmen  initiated 
by  Henry  Pord  II. 

There  are  Indications  In  Detroit  that  big 
business  In  general  is  getting  a  message  from 
the  experience  of  the  Chrysler  program. 

LOT    or     HAND    HOLDING 

One  executive  of  a  competing  auto  firm, 
chatting  off  the  record,  sikid  the  Chrysler  pro- 
gram demands  "a  lot  of  hand  holding"  of  the 
poor. 

He  looked  down  into  his  diink  for  a  long 
minute  and  then  added,  "But,  maybe  con- 
sidering what  we  did  In  the  past  It's  about 
time  to  hold  hands." 

The  way  In  which  Chrysler's  program  ha« 
"held  hands"  has  included  such  basic  class- 
room work  with  computers  and  a  class  ratio 
of  12  students  to  one  teacher;  counseling  on 
everything  from  legal  problems  to  where  to 
find  eye  glasses  and  dentures  and — most  of 
all — what  Boyd  called  a  "conunltment"  on 
the  part  of  Chrysler  to  make  the  program 
work. 

Chrysler  people  are  candid  in  admitting 
that  all  of  the  activity,  all  of  this  change  of 
attitude  at  the  management  level.  Is  a  con- 
sequence of  last  July's  costly  and  bloody 
Negro  uprising.  "If  we  can  help  It."  one  exec- 
utive said,  "the  past  la  not  going  to  prologue 
in  Detroit  " 


June  27,  1968 


HAMPTON  COUNTY  DEDICATES 
WATERMELON  FESTIVAL  TO  U.S. 
FORCES  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or   SOUTH    CAROLtNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday.  June  26,  1968 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last 
Saturday,  June  22,  the  annual  water- 
melon festival  in  Hampton,  S.C,  was 
dedicated  to  our  forces  in  Vietnam.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  was  an  inspiring  event. 
Gov  Buford  Ellington  of  Tennessee  de- 
livered the  main  address.  The  largest 
crowd  ever  to  attend  the  watermelon 
festival  was  present.  The  Jaycees  of 
Hampton  County,  the  sponsor  of  this 
event,  by  resolution  dedicated  this  festi- 
val to  our  military  forces  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

As  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  I  was  presented  the  resolu- 
tion attesting  to  this  dedication.  I  prom- 
ised the  assembled  throng  that  I  would 
not  only  call  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  but  to  the 
world,  and  assured  them  that  it  would 
be  called  to  the  attention  of  the  highest 
echelons  of  our  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inserting  this  in  the 
Congressional  Record  and  also  sending 
a  copy  to  the  commandinf:  general  of  our 
forces  in  Vietnam.  Gen.  Creighton 
Abrams. 

RrsoLUTioN.  Stats  or  South  Carolina, 
County  or  Hampton 

Whereas,  The  United  States  Armed  Forces 
in  Vietnam  at  the  present  time  total  over 
500.000  persons:  and  are  presently  engaged 
in  open  conflict  to  arrest  communist  ag- 
gression and  to  promote  and  protect  the 
rights  of  free  people;  and 

Whereas,  There  are  located  in  Vietnam 
numerous  South  Carolinians  and  Hampton 
Countlans  fighting  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Free  World:  and 


Whereas.  Thousands  of  Americans,  hun- 
dreds of  South  Carolinians,  and  many  citi- 
zens of  Hampton  County  have  died  or  were 
seriously  wounded  in  Vietnam;  and 

Whereas,  It  is  the  wish  and  desire  of  the 
Hampton-Varnvllle  Jaycees  to  express  con- 
cern, support,  and  pay  tribute  to  our  fallen 
heroes  and  those  who  are  still  engaged  In 
conflict  In  Vietnam. 

Be  it  resolved.  That  the  Hampton-Varn- 
vllle Jaycees,  as  one  means  of  expressing  our 
admiration  and  gratitude  to  those  who  still 
fight,  and  to  consecrate  the  memory  of  those 
who  have  given  their  lives  and  limbs  on 
behalf  of  their  country  in  Vietnam,  do 
dedicate  to  the  United  States  Armed  Forces 
in  Vietnam  the  26th  Annual  Watermelon 
Festival,  to  be  held  June  22,  1968,  at  Hamp- 
ton, South  Carolina. 


June  27,  1968 


HOMER  THORNBERRY,  A  DISTIN- 
GUISHED MEMBER  OF  THE  FED- 
ERAL JUDICIARY 


HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

OP   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  26,  1968 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pres- 
ident hafi  made  an  outstanding  appoint- 
ment in  naming  Judge  Homer  Thorn- 
berry  to  serve  on  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  with  Judge 
Thomberry  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  know  him  to  be  a  man  of  high 
integrity  and  exceptional  ability. 

His  background  as  a  lawyer,  Congress- 
man, and  Federal  judge  all  combine  to 
make  him  an  excellent  choice  for  this 
position.  Am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will 
confirm  his  appointment  without  undue 
delay. 

Judge  Thomberry  is  a  lifelong  Texan 
who  was  bom  in  Austin,  January  9,  1909. 
After  attending  public  schools  and  the 
University  of  Texas,  he  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Texas  School  of 
Law  at  the  age  of  27.  Later  that  year  he 
was  admitted  to  the  Texas  State  bar  and 
commenced  the  private  practice  of  law 
with  his  ofiBce  in  Austin. 

His  very  first  venture  into  politics  came 
when  he  successfully  ran  for  the  Texas 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing his  graduation  from  law  school. 
He  served  in  this  capacity  for  the  next 
4  years.  He  was  district  attorney  of  the 
53d  Judiciary  Circuit  of  Texas  from  1941 
to  his  resignation  in  1942,  to  enlist  in 
the  U.S.  Navy. 

While  serving  with  the  Navy,  on  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1945,  he  married  the  lovely 
Eloise  Engle.  The  following  year  he  was 
discharged  from  the  Navy  as  a  lieutenant 
commander.  He  then  returned  to  his 
home  city  of  Austin  where  he  was  elected 
to  the  city  council.  In  that  office  he  served 
as  mayor  pro  tem  in  1947  and  1948. 

In  1948.  he  was  elected  to  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives.  He  was  sworn 
in  as  a  Member  of  the  81st  Congress  on 
January  3,  1949.  Judge  Thomberry  was 
subsequently  elected  to  the  six  succeed- 
ing Congresses.  During  his  time  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  he  served  most 
ably  as  a  member  of  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  and  later 
of  the  Rules  Committee.  As  a  Member  of 
Congress,  he  established  a  reputation  of 


dedication  and  outstanding  service  and 
enjoyed  the  highest  respect  of  all  his 
colleagues. 

He  was  appointed  by  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  as  a  U.S.  district  judge  for  the 
western  district  of  Texas  in  1963.  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Johnson,  in  1965,  chose  him 
to  serve  as  associate  judge  of  the  Fifth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  He  is  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  Federal  judiciary 
and  has  taken  part  in  several  landmark 
decisions  during  his  tenure  of  office. 

While  a  Member  of  Congress,  he  also 
served  as  director  of  the  Gallaudet  Col- 
lege in  Washington,  D.C.,  a  national  in- 
stitution for  the  deaf.  This  renowned  in- 
stitution of  higher  learning  presented 
him  with  an  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of 
law.  This  was  given  in  recognition  of  his 
and  his  family's  years  of  service  in  the 
field  of  education  for  handicapped  indi- 
viduals. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  Thomberry  presently 
reside  in  Austin  and  have  three  children, 
Molly,  David,  and  Kate. 


REDWOODS.  OR  WHEN  IS  A  PARK 
NOT  A  PARK 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  26.  1968 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mini 
may  be  in  for  skirt  styles,  but  it  certainly 
is  not  in  for  national  park  styles.  And, 
rightfully,  we  may  expect  a  large  public 
outcry  if  the  "mini"  Redwood  Park  rec- 
ommended by  the  House  Interior  Sub- 
committee is  approved  by  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  people  of  this  Nation,  who  ulti- 
mately are  the  protectors  of  our  natural 
resources,  have  demanded  the  protection 
of  virgin  timber  in  a  Redwood  National 
Park  worthy  of  its  name. 

They  will  not  be  fooled  by  the  proposal 
of  the  House  Interior  Subcommittee,  be- 
cause calling  that  proposal  a  Redwood 
National  Park  is  like  calling  a  tricycle  a 
motorcycle.  It  just  does  not  meet  the 
qualifications. 

The  House  Interior  Subcommittee  rec- 
ommended a  park  of  only  25,300  acres. 
The  Senate  passed  a  bill  last  fall  author- 
izing a  park  of  64,000  acres. 

Even  this  does  not  tell  the  full  story. 
Of  the  25,300  acres  in  the  House  proposal, 
approximately  18,000  acres  are  currently 
in  State  parks,  which  must  be  donated  by 
the  State  to  complete  the  national  park. 
Thus,  only  7,000  additional  acres  would 
be  protected. 

Furthermore,  it  will  be  difficult  to  per- 
suade the  State  to  contribute  its  fine 
State  parks  to  such  a  pathetic  Federal 
effort.  That  would  leave  us  with  only  a 
7.000-acre  national  park. 

The  Senate  bill,  by  way  of  comparison, 
authorized  the  acquisition  of  33.000  ad- 
ditional acres,  or  over  four  times  that 
recommended  by  the  House  subcommit- 
tee. 

I  hope  the  full  Interior  Committee  will 
critically  review  this  proposal  and  restore 
the  Redwood  National  Park  to  at  least 
the  size  authorized  by  the  Senate.  Lost 
Man  Creek,  Little  Lost  Man  Creek,  and 
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Skunk  Cabbage  Creek  drainages,  in- 
cluded by  the  Senate  but  excluded  by  the 
House  subcommittee  rightfully  belong 
in  our  Nation's  heritage,  not  to  the  chain 
saw. 

Already,  two  leading  newspapers  have 
urged  the  creation  of  a  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park  larger  than  that  recom- 
mended by  the  Interior  Subcommittee.  I 
wish  to  insert  these  in  the  Record  at  this 
time,  and  I  hope  that  we  will  heed  the 
recommendations  made  in  them. 

The  articles  follow: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  June  25,  1968] 
Redwoods  Decision 

The  acquisition  of  a  great  national  park 
in  California's  coastal  redwoods  may  depend 
upon  the  voting  in  a  House  Interior  sub- 
committee today.  Meeting  behind  closed 
doors,  the  subcommittee  is  trying  to  agree 
on  a  bill  that  will  be  sent  to  the  floor,  it  is 
hoped  for  action  at  this  session.  If  it  should 
approve  an  Inadequate  bill,  or  if  its  bill 
should  vary  too  much  from  the  measure 
passed  by  the  Senate  last  November,  the 
chance  of  completing  legislative  action  be- 
fore adjournment  would  be  Jeopardized. 

Some  rather  alarming  reports  have  come 
out  of  the  subcommittee  suggesting  that 
the  Senate  bill  Is  being  stripped  to  disap- 
pointing proportions.  This  wcild  be  a  criti- 
cal error.  The  magnificent  coastal  redwoods 
provide  some  of  the  grandest  scensry  In  the 
United  States.  The  national  park  designed 
to  save  the  finest  of  these  trees  should  rank 
near  the  top  in  our  outdoor  recreational 
units.  Nothing  short  of  the  Senate  bill 
would  satisfy  the  widespread  demand  for  a 
major  conservation  effort  In  the  redwoods. 

The  Senate  bill  Itself  was  a  rather  painful 
compromise.  It  trimmed  out  about  17.000 
acres  of  land  from  the  park  originally  pro- 
posed by  the  Administration  in  the  Mill 
Creek  watershed,  but  It  substantially  en- 
larged the  park  area  to  be  taken  on  the 
slope  rising  from  Redwood  and  Lost  Man 
Creeks.  The  combined  segments,  which 
would  Include  the  tallest  known  trees  and 
three  state  parks,  would  be  Joined  by  an 
attractive  strip  along  the  Pacific  Coast. 

To  minimize  the  impact  of  this  measure  on 
the  timber  industry,  the  Senate  also  voted 
to  trade  14,567  acres  of  Forest  Service  land 
for  park  quality  redwoods.  This  newspaper 
Is  loath  to  see  any  Federal  forest  land  pass 
into  private  hands,  but  If  this  Is  necessary 
to  secure  a  flrst-class  Redwood  National 
Park  the  price  Is  not  too  high.  The  frighten- 
ing thing  about  reports  emerging  from  the 
House  subcommittee  is  that  they  seem  to 
Indicate  a  disposition  to  abandon  this  pro- 
posed exchange  and  to  trim  the  size  of  the 
proposed  park  accordingly. 

Under  the  best  of  circumstances  It  would 
be  difficult  to  maintain  a  small  enclave  of 
great  trees  In  the  large  Redwood  Creek  area 
If  the  remainder  of  the  watershed  were 
stripped  of  its  forest  cover.  If  this  segment 
of  the  park  should  be  reduced  to  a  mere 
token,  moreover,  the  basis  of  the  Senate 
compromise  would  be  destroyed.  The  row 
among  conservationists  over  the  location  of 
the  park  would  break  out  again,  and  the 
whole  project  might  be  lost. 

The  House  subcommittee  may  have  rea- 
sons for  not  following  the  boundaries  pre- 
cisely as  they  were  approved  by  the  Senate. 
But  it  cannot  retreat  from  the  concept  of  a 
redwood  park  of  truly  national  scope  with- 
out grave  risk  of  short-changing  future  gen- 
erations. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  June  26.  1968| 
Truncated   Redwoods 

This  year  Congress  has  an  opportunty  to 
establish  a  minimum-sized  Redwoods  Na- 
tional Park  in  California  or  a  mlnl-mlnlmum 
park.  The  second  course  would  be  a  national 
tragedy. 

Last  year  the  Senate  passed  a  bill  to  create 
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a  64,000-acre  park  in  Humboldt  and  Del 
Norte  Counties.  It  afforded  protection  to  the 
magnificent  redwoods  in  Mill  Creek  and  Red- 
wood Creek.  Although  it  Involved  a  compro- 
mise with  the  timber  companies,  the  result 
was  a  park  that  would  have  provided  at  least 
a  respectable  measure  of  safety  for  a  national 
treasure. 

However.  Instead  of  insuring  that  even  this 
small  area  would  be  protected,  the  Parks  and 
Recreation  subcommittee  of  the  House  In- 
terior Committee  has  now  chopped  down  the 
size  of  the  proposed  park  to  less  than  half  of 
what  the  Senate  approved.  Its  bill  would  au- 
thorize a  park  of  only  25.300  acres.  And  even 
that  is  not  a  valid  figure  because  18,000  acres 
represents  lands  taken  from  two  existing 
state  parks.  As  against  the  Senate  bill's  ac- 
quisition of  33.000  acres  of  private  land,  the 
House  subcommittee  would  provide  for  tak- 
ing in  Just  7.300  private  acres. 

The  Sierra  Club  has  rightly  branded  this 
truncated  park  plan  "shocking  in  its  disre- 
gard for  park  values"  and  has  warned  that  it 
"protects  even  less  acreage  than  the  lumber 
companies  have  offered  to  sell."  Tliere  is  no 
reason  why  the  state  should  donate  its  two 
parlts  to  complement  such  a  sub-minimal 
Federal  effort.  The  plain  duty  of  the  full 
House  Interior  Committee  is  to  undo  the 
damage  by  reporting  out  a  Redwoods  National 
Park  as  big,  or  bigger,  than  the  Senate  bill 
insures.  Anything  less  is  sabotage  of  the  en- 
tire project,  a  craven  capitulation  to  the  lum- 
ber Interests. 


COMMUNITY    LEADER    SPEAKS    ON 
URBAN  CRISIS 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  26,  1968 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  and  the 
American  people  the  fine  address,  "The 
Urban  Crisis — A  Challenge  to  the  Estab- 
lishment." delivered  at  the  10th  anni- 
versary luncheon  of  the  Health  and 
Welfare  Association  of  Allegheny  Coimty 
on  June  7,  1968,  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  by 
Mr.  Joseph  G.  Smith. 

Mr.  Smith  is  vice  president  for  inter- 
national purchases  and  traffic  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Steel  Co.  He  has  long  been 
active  in  community  affairs,  as  well  as 
many  business  organizations. 

At  present  he  serves  as  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Health  and 
Welfare  Association  of  Allegheny  County 
and  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  Mount  Mercy  College  in  Pittsburgh. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Allegheny  Conference  on  Com- 
mimity  Development  and  also  a  member 
of  the  board  of  the  Pittsburgh  Hospital. 
We  in  Allegheny  County  are  certainly 
proud  of  his  continued  and  active  in- 
terest in  social  and  civic  affairs,  and  I 
am  glad  to  insert  his  address  in  the 
CoNGREssioN.AL  RECORD  at  thls  time: 
The    Ukban    Crisis — A    Challenge    to    the 

Establishment 
(By  Joseph  G.  Smith,  vice  president,  inter- 
national purchases  and  traffic,  Pittsburgh 
Steel  Co.,  and  chairman,  board  of  directors. 
Health   and   Welfare  Association   of  Alle- 
gheny   County,   at    the    10th    anniversary 
luncheon  of  the  Health  and  Welfare  As- 
sociation, Jure  7,  1968) 
There  is  a  general  malaise  among  peoples 
everywhere  today.   A   crisis   has  erupted  In 
widely  divergent  social  systems.  It's  present 
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here  and  In  the  Soviet  Union.  It's  In  Britain 
and  Poland.  Czectaoalovakla  and  Spain,  Italy 
and  Germany.  It's  In  full  bloom  In  France. 
It's  In  free  and  wealthy  countries  of  the 
West  and  totalitarian  and  poor  countries  of 
the  East. 

Truly  we  are  In  the  midst  of  an  urtwn 
crisis,  perhaps  the  moat  divisive  Internal 
problem  that  we  have  faced  since  the  Civil 
War.  It  Is  a  crisis  which  Is  being  played  out 
on  the  streets  of  our  cities,  and  In  many  com- 
munities throughout  the  country.  The  con- 
sensus Is  that  It  will  become  worse  before  it 
gets  better. 

There  are  two  facts  which  help  pin-point 
the  crisis  as  primarily  urban.  "The  new 
medium  of  communication — television — is 
carrying  the  excesses  of  life,  the  violence 
and  the  disasters  right  into  our  living  rooms. 
Visual  presentation  of  evenu  lives  on  mo- 
tion and  emotion  much  more  than  a  written 
report  which  conveys  both  horror  and  reason. 
Vision  highlights  action — the  printed  word 
Induces  reflection.  To  catch  the  eye  is  some- 
thing else  than  to  catch  the  mind." 

Secondly,  life  in  a  big  city  contributes  to 
this  malaise.  Our  cities  are  over-crowded — 
people  live  closer  together  than  In  times  past. 
but  ill  ifeality  farther  apart.  The  dally  diet 
at  traHlTUlllzers  testifies  to  strained  nerves 
caused  by  noise,  poor  air,  dense  trafBc.  long 
commuting,  and  monotony  of  production. 
Even  the  campus  is  overcrowded  and  the 
relation  between  teacher  and  student  has  be- 
come anonymous. 

These  are  general  symptoms  of  V.ie  prob- 
lems of  the  day.  But  when  we  reflect  that 
the  crisis  is  more  deeply  rooted  in  human 
welfare  problems — poverty  and  economic  in- 
security. Inadequate  education  and  training, 
unemployment  and  underemployment,  poor 
housing,  poor  health  and  discrimination 
against  minorities — then  you  begin  to  get 
a  feel  of  the  reason  for  the  rebellion  In  our 
cities.  These  problems  all  relate  to  one  an- 
other and  have  more  than  casual  relation- 
ships to  his  great  crisis  of  our  time.  The 
Impersonal  character  of  the  city  adds  to  the 
crisis.  For  many  people  the  Vietnam  War  is 
thousands  of  miles  away:  the  riots  and  dis- 
orders are  on  the  other  side  of  the  town.  We 
know  that  both  exist,  but  don't  feel  them. 

"A  demcralized  people",  Walter  Lippmann 
wrote  in  1932  at  the  height  of  the  economic 
depression.  "Is  one  In  which  the  Individual 
has  become  Isolated.  He  trusts  In  nobody  and 
nothing,  not  even  himself  He  believes  noth- 
ing, except  the  worst  of  everybody  and  every- 
thing. He  sees  only  confusion  in  himself  and 
conspiracies  In  other  men.  That  is  panic. 
That  is  disintegration.  That  is  what  comes 
when  In  some  sudden  emergency  of  their 
lives  men  And  themselves  unsupported  by 
clear  convictions  that  transcend  their  im- 
mediate and  personal  desires."  Of  the  great- 
est importance  today  Is  the  feeling  that  the 
political  system  for  dealing  with  these  prob- 
lems has  broken  down.  Some  people  are  now 
asking  themselves  whether  our  system  of 
government  can  or  will  survive.  Their  com- 
ments stem  from  a  sense  of  forlornness  in  the 
face  of  overwhelming  power  of  the  estab- 
lished modes  and  institutions  of  society — In 
the  mass  society  of  the  cities  particularly.  No 
one  who  really  is  honestly  objective  In  an 
analysis  of  the  situation  dare  deny  the  fact 
of  an  urban  crisis. 

For  a  moment  now  let's  ask  ourselves  a 
question  or  two  about  the  establishment  and 
the  challenge  it  faces.  What  is  the  establish- 
ment? In  the  general  .sense  It  can  be  society — 
that  enduring  mor.il  union  of  two  or  more 
persons  for  a  common  good  attainable 
through  cooperative  activity.  Society  may 
take  many  forms — the  family  Is  a  society. 
The  State  Is  a  society  formed  by  man's  con- 
sent because  mnn  has  the  natural  qualities 
which  fit  him  to  live  In  bonds  of  union  with 
other  men  and  which  morally  necessitate 
him  to  cooperate  with  others  for  the  attain- 
ment of  some  common  good.  Civil  society  has 
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two  essential  purposes:  the  security  of  Its 
members  In  the  possession  of  their  personal 
and  family  rlghu  and  liberties,  and  the 
affording  in  Justice  of  opportunities  socially 
necessary  for  the  temporal  prosperity  of  Its 
members.  Civil  society  must  operate  within 
the  framework  of  certain  minimal  rules  and 
regulations.  Civil  society  must  always  have 
before  it  the  goal  of  Justice.  The  major 
burden  of  such  a  society  must  always  be 
the  preservation  of  .in  exact  balance  between 
power  and  liberty;  an  Excess  of  power  means 
tyranny  and  an  excess  of  liberty  means 
anarchy.  To  secure  such  conditions  which 
make  for  man's  best  development  we  have 
government  which  in  a  broad  sense  c^n  be 
called  an  'establishment  "  Without  it  society 
cannot  operate. 

These  facts,  however,  are  in  Jeopardy  to- 
day. The  rebels  of  society  strongly  motivated 
by  nihilist  and  anarchistic  tendencies,  by 
Ideas  of  absolute  freedom,  would  seek  his 
end  hy  the  destruction  of  the  existing  order. 
His  constant  cry  Is  that  the  authority  must 
be  overthrown 

Ultimately  the  rebels  must  understand 
that  what  they  seek  to  achieve  cannot  be 
gained  by  those  methods  and  we  at  the 
same  time  cannot  Ignore  the  fact  of  the 
rebels  and  the  reasons  which  motivate  them. 
If  their  bizarre  trappings  are  stripped  off 
and  their  basic  yearning  is  expressed  in 
simple  words  it  is  the  desire  for  more  Justice, 
more  Individual  liberty  and  less  central  au- 
thority. This  Is  the  age-old  cry  of  man 
m  his  struggle  to  achieve  his  own  place  In 
the  sun;  his  own  degree  of  freedom  In  the 
framework  of  orderly  society.  The  big  ques- 
tion of  the  day  is  whether  these  wishes  can 
be  filled  in  a  modem  industrial  society  that 
is  loaded  with  heavy  burdens  of  social  and 
national  security.  Can  diffusion  of  authority 
and  freedom  from  obligations  go  along  with 
the  discipline  and  contribution  required  by 
mass  society?  When  you  add  the  very  real 
question  for  many — Is  there  really  freedom 
of  opportunity? — you  have  the  dilemma 
which  constitutes  the  challenge  to  the  es- 
tablishment if  by  that  term  we  speak  of  the 
ruling  organization  In  civil  society  chosen 
and  preserved  by  Its  members. 

Civil  society  does  face  a  challenge.  What 
are  we  to  do  about  it?  Part  of  the  answer 
lies  In  remembering  the  philosophy  which 
made  this  country  and  has  sustained  it.  We 
ought  to  focus  not  only  on  the  individual 
good  nor  on  the  collective  pood,  but  on  a 
third  good  which  we  here  In  this  country 
know  as  the  common  good.  It's  wider  than 
that  of  the  individual;  warmer  than  that  of 
the  collectivity;  It  has  richly  personal  ele- 
ments but  at  the  same  time  it's  public  in 
nature:  it's  more  humane  than  the  good  of 
the  State  and  more  generous  than  the  good 
of  the  mere  Individual.  It's  both  personal 
and  public,  yet  not  merely  individual  or 
political.  It  is  imperative  that  society  in  gen- 
eral relearn  this  philosophical  principle  and 
again  apply  its  precepts  to  the  solution  of 
today's  problems. 

There  is  another  "Establishment"  which  Is 
challenged  today.  It's  something  much  more 
local  to  a  specific  sltur.tlon  or  problem.  It's 
the  people  who  execute  things  In  a  given 
locality  such  as  Pittsburgh  or  Allegheny 
County.  It's  easier  to  define  it  by  stating 
what  It  is  not.  It's  not  a  monolithic  structure 
controlled  by  a  handful  of  people,  nor  Is  It 
some  lU-defined  "pwwer  structure"  that  Is 
supposed  to  exist  but  actually  doesn't.  I  be- 
lieve that  to  talk  of  this  kind  of  an  "Estab- 
lishment" is  an  Intellectual  temptation — 
as  if  there  were  .-»  system — a  single  coherent, 
rigidly  structured,  deliberately  contrived  and 
rigorously  directed  system.  This  talk  Is  a  form 
of  Intellectual  laziness  which  mrkes  for  in- 
finite talk,  but  since  it  underestimates  the 
complexities  of  the  problem  and  the  In- 
coherence of  the  so-called  system,  cannot 
result  In   effective  action. 

We — you  and  1 — all  of  us  are  the  system — 
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the  establishment.  It's  people  Just  as  surely 
as  society  In  general  Is  people.  It's  all  the 
people  in  a  community,  but  at  the  same 
time  it's  specific  people.  It's  those  people 
who  think  in  terms  of  the  common  good. 
It's  the  heritage  of  the  past  and  the  hope 
of  the  future.  Like  the  common  good  Itself, 
It's  common  to  many  and  Is  therefore  public; 
it's  perfective  of  the  individual  and  there- 
fore personal.  It's  the  individual  who  moves 
out  of  himself  to  share  things  with  the  gen- 
eral community  and  It's  the  general  com- 
munity itself  putting  it's  resources  at  the 
service  of  the  things  closest  to  the  persoi^al- 
Ity  of  the  Individual.  Even  more  specifically 
It  Is  those  persons  In  decision-making  posi- 
tions In  the  community;  In  business;  indus- 
try; government;  education;  social  services 
and  In  health  and  welfare.  If  there  really 
is  an  "establishment"  it  Is  all  the  citizens 
of  this  society  working  toegther  for  the  com- 
mon good. 

This  "Establishment"  faces  the  Urban 
crisis  and  its  challenge  because  it  is  urban 
itself.  Put  another  way  the  "Establishment" 
Is  labor  plus  management;  tradesman  plus 
intellectuals;  government  plus  the  citizen; 
black  plus  white  rather  than  the  opposition 
of  each  of  these  groups  to  each  other.  The 
"Establishment"  then  U  the  distillation  at 
any  given  moment  of  man's  Judgments  of 
the  Institutions  he  wants  and  the  philosophy 
behind  them  and  the  structure  and  the  rules 
by  and  through  which  they  operate.  The  es- 
tablishment gives  to  our  society  here  today 
and  for  the  future  the  stability  which  It  needs 
to  operate.  Essentially  the  establishment  Is 
you  and  me  Individually  but  at  the  same 
time  collectively  exercising  our  own  peculiar 
talent  and  personality  on  the  needs  of  the 
community  in  the  interest  of  the  com.mon 
good. 

The  establishment  that  will  be  the  most 
viable  Is  the  one  which  can  provide  adapt- 
ability with  stability.  Can  we  avoid  or  over- 
simplify the  violence  in  the  streets  or  In  the 
hearts  of  men?  Can  we  ignore  any  longer  the 
challenge  to  conscience  which  exists?  Can  we 
put  off  that  confrontation  with  social  and 
moral  evil  that  calls  for  systematic  and  per- 
severing action  programs?  Prom  our  own 
selfish  point  of  view  we  can't.  It's  a  history 
tested  principle  that  thoee  who  obstruct 
peaceful  revolution  provoke  violent  revolu- 
tion. 

More  particularly  at  this  Tenth  Anniver- 
sary Meeting  of  the  Health  and  Welfare  As- 
sociation of  Allegheny  County,  we  concern 
ourselves  with  one  aspect  of  the  establish- 
ment, namely.  Its  health  and  social  welfare 
system.  This  is  a  large  and  complex  system. 
In  Allegheny  County  the  annual  expend- 
itures amount  to  approximately  $276,000,000 
and  nationally  it  is  a  multl-bllUon  dollar  en- 
terprise. Despite  these  efforts,  our  country — 
our  community — is  troubled  by  massive  and 
all  but  overwhelming  social  problems:  Pov- 
erty, economic  Insecurity,  poor  housing,  poor 
health,  inadequate  education  and  training, 
unemployment  and  underemployment,  racial 
discrimination. 

So.  questions  are  raised  about  the  role, 
relevancy,  the  effectiveness  of  the  established 
institutions. 

Why,  has  slum  housing  continued  as  a 
major  problem  in  spite  of  housing  codes, 
public  housing  and  urban  renew.^l  programs? 
Why,  does  public  assistance  appear  to  per- 
petuate and  institutionalize  poverty  rather 
than  relieve  it? 

Why  are  youth-serving  agencies  not  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  many  of  our  young  people? 
Are  we  listening  to  the  new  voices  being 
raised  to  the  new  demands  being  made?  Are 
we  aware  that  there  are  sharp  differences  of 
opinion  on  the  effectiveness  and  validity  of 
various  types  of  welfare  services? 

This  criticism  and  restlveness  of  the  estab- 
lished institutions  comes  not  only  from  the 
consumer  but  from  friends  and  research 
scholars  as  well. 
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The  National  Assembly  for  Social  Policy 
and  Development  observed  that  "Clearly  our 
social  inventiveness  has  failed  to  com«  to 
grips  with  the  root  catises  of  our  problems." 

The  challenge  then  for  the  established 
health  and  social  welfare  Institutions  Is  how 
to  stay  relevant  to  changing  needs,  how  to 
Improve  their  Impact  and  effectiveness,  how 
to  speed  the  pace  of  change. 

What  can  the  health  and  social  welfare 
establishment  do  about  It?  I  submit  these 
few  guidelines  for  charting  a  future  course: 

Increase  the  aioarenesa — understanding — 
commitment  toward  welfare  problems  and 
goals. 

Is  the  core  of  our  urban  crisis  the  attitude 
and  behavior  of  all  of  us  In  relation  to  other 
human  beings? 

After  all  aren't  attitudes  and  behavior 
based  upon  a  true  awareness  and  under- 
standing of  human  welfare  problems. 

For  some  reason,  past  studies  and  reports, 
past  publicity,  past  warning  signals  about 
human  welfare  needs  and  problems  did  not 
get  through,  did  not  have  a  sufficient  Impact. 
For  example,  previous  riot  reports  alerted  us 
to  the  problems.  Studies  by  our  own  Health 
and  Welfare  Association  have  Indicated  our 
deficiencies. 

William  Graham,  President  of  Baxter  Lab- 
oratories, Inc.,  and  President  of  the  Chicago 
Community  Fund,  said:  "Many  business  men 
were  surprised  and  shocked  to  learn  that 
despite  the  fact  millions  of  dollars  were  spent 
annually,  our  communities  still  had  such 
massive  social  problems." 

William  Day,  President  of  Michigan  Bell 
Telephone,  after  visiting  the  riot  areas  of 
Detroit,  said.  "Absolutely  terrifying — no 
wonder  people  riot." 

This  is  the  opinion  of  an  astute  business- 
man who  has  been  a  civic  leader  for  years 
and  yet  expresses  surprise  at  the  condition 
of  urban  life  that  has  existed  for  years. 

Therefore,  the  first  business  at  hand  is  to 
become  truly  aware  of  the  problem: 

Aware  of  the  discrimination  and  racism 
that  exists. 

Aware  of  the  poverty  and  hostility  that 
exists  in  the  ghetto  communities. 

Aware  of  the  inadequacy  of  income,  hous- 
ing, education,  social  services,  unemploy- 
ment and  underemployment. 

Aware  of  the  Indignities  that  every  black 
man  and  especially  the  poor  suffer  In  our 
community. 

By  awareness  let  me  make  it  clear  that 
I  mean  understanding — real  understand- 
ing— not  the  knowledge  we  have  slammed 
home  by  the  fact  of  a  riot. 

Every  individual  In  the  community  must 
listen  not  only  to  voices,  but  man's  heart. 
Listening  to  a  man's  heart  means  under- 
stand much  that  Is  not  contained  in  words. 
Listening  to  a  man's  heart  means  that  we 
sense  what  he  cannot  voice — to  be  open  to 
his  Ideas,  his  dreams  and  his  aspirations. 

With  such  an  awareness  and  understand- 
ing, a  commitment  of  resources — its  leader- 
ship, energies  and  money — should  follow, 
along  with  a  deeper  commitment  by  indi- 
viduals who  are  concerned. 

INVOLVE   THE   CONSUMER 

Health  and  social  welfare  agencies  have 
always  placed  emphasis  on  citizens  partici- 
pation and  Involvement.  The  story  of  welfare 
work  has  been  the  story  of  a  group  of  citi- 
zens who  saw  some  need  that  should  be  met 
or  some  injustice  that  should  be  corrected. 
They  organized  to  do  something  about  it. 
And  it  grew,  developed,  and  exerted  influence 
in  proportion  to  the  strength  and  vitality  of 
its  citizen  leaders  and  participants. 

This  is  still  true.  But  today  there  is  em- 
phasis on  a  new  dimension  in  citizen  par- 
ticipation, namely,  the  Involvement  of  the 
consumer  In  planning,  policy-making  and  the 
administration  of  programs  involving  or 
affecting  them. 

This  dimension  needs  attention  and  devel- 
opment. We  need  new  styles  for  working  with 
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and  Involving  consumers  and  neighborhood 
groups.  We  should  develop  greater  trust  in 
each  other  than  currently  exists;  we  must 
develop  programs  and  services  more  relevant 
to  the  needs  of  people.  Tliese  new  styles  must 
move  away  from  social  agency  paternalism; 
must  respond  to  the  needs  of  the  consumer 
rather  than  encouraging  the  consumer  to 
respond  to  the  agencies'  programs. 

INCREASE     CONCERN    FOR    SOCIAL    VALtTES    AND 
COMMUNITY    SOCIAL    POLICY 

There  must  be  more  concern  virlth  the  social 
values  which  ultimately  determine  the  size 
and  nature  of  our  health  and  welfare  pro- 
grams. 

The  established  institutions  must  not  Just 
be  agencies  through  which  therapy  is  pro- 
vided. They  should  be  the  social  conscience 
of  the  community.  They  should  be  concerned 
with  our  programs  of  public  welfare.  Juvenile 
Courts.  County  Child  Welfare,  Mental  Health 
and  Mental  Retardation.  Public  Health.  Dis- 
crimination. Housing,  Public  Recreation. 

The  agencies  are  working  in  this  human 
welfare  laboratory  where  they  can  observe 
what  different  social  changes  do  to  people 
and  what  services  are  needed.  The  Citizens 
on  the  Boards  and  Committees  of  the  agencies 
are  in  a  different  position  from  many  other 
citizens  and,  therefore,  must  be  a  vital  force 
in  the  improvement  of  human  welfare  pro- 
grams. They  should  be  the  informcl  and  con- 
structive critics  bearing  witness  to  needed 
changes  in  community  social  programs — 
setting  social  goals  toward  which  the  com- 
munity should  move;  designing  measures  to 
cope  with  our  social  problems,  mobilizing 
citizen  involvement  and  support  to  reach 
those  goals. 

TRY    NEW   APPROACHES 

The  answer  to  meeting  the  challenges  of 
the  urban  crisis  is  not  Just  to  provide  more 
of  the  same  services.  Such  an  approach  is 
based  upon  the  assumption  that  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  extend  more  current  services 
to  more  people  In  more  places  and  it  will 
solve  our  problems.  Not  all  problems  come 
under  this  heading  for  there  are  many  good 
programs  but  others  are  Justifiably  under 
criticism  because  they  have  failed  to  demon- 
strate that  what  they  are  doing  is  adequately 
coping  \vlth  our  problems. 

We  need  new  approaches  in  providing  pub- 
lic assistance  to  people  with  no  income  or 
inadequate  income,  in  providing  adequate 
housing,  in  meeting  the  needs  of  youth,  in 
reaching  those  people  who  have  not  come  to 
the  established  institutions  for  services,  or 
whom  the  established  institutions  have  been 
unsuccessful  in  holding. 

Those  fragmented,  piece-meal,  and  unco- 
ordinated approaches  of  the  past  must  be 
replaced  with  programs  that  have  cohesive- 
ness.  and  are  both  comprehensive  and  have 
continuity.  We  need  to  think  In  terms  of 
systems  of  service  rather  than  in  terms  of 
individual  agencies. 

We  need  to  work  more  with  the  new  in- 
digenous groups  that  are  emerging  in  our 
neighborhoods. 

We  need  new  approaches  in  the  use  of  our 
very  short  supply  of  professional  manpower. 

We  need  new  approaches  in  our  funding 
patterns  to  provide  greater  freedom  in  the 
use  of  voluntary  dollars,  more  venture  money 
to  experiment  and  demonstrate  with  new 
ideas. 

We  must  re-examine  the  use  of  the  more 
limited  voluntary  funds  in  relation  to  the 
vast  public  funds  and  their  use  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  common  good  as  well 
as  publfo  acceptance. 

Our  voluntary  funding  philosophy  must 
be  approached  more  from  the  point  of  view 
of  meeting  community  needs  than  Just  fed- 
erating campaigns. 

REASSESS    PRIORITIZS 

All  of  us  muit  reassess  our  priorities — all 
priorities  In  the  health  and  welfare  field. 
We  must  give  a  higher  priority  to  the  dlf- 
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flcult,  pressing  human  welfare  problems  of 
concern  to  the  urban  community. 

The  chronic,  complicated  problems  found 
in  the  deteriorated  areas. 

Tlie  problems  of  i%location  and  readjust- 
ment created  or  brought  to  light  when  the 
bulldozer  knocks  down  the  slum  housing  or 
makes  way  for  a  highway  program. 

The  problems  of  furthering  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  people  to  obtain  an  adequate  edu- 
cation, a  Job  commensurate  with  their  abil- 
ity, a  decent  home.  Tliese  are  the  problems 
that  concern  the  city  planners,  the  educa- 
tors, the  urban  redevelopers,  government  of- 
ficials, the  business  community  (e.g.  National 
Alliance  of  Businessmen)  and  most  impor- 
tant, the  neighborhoods  and  the  people  af- 
fected— the  establishment. 

More  money  alone  will  not  do  the  Job  since 
available  funds  (and  sometimes  available 
manpower)  will  perhaps  always  fall  short  of 
our  desires.  It's  basically  a  matter  of  allocat- 
ing scarce  resources.  So,  It  becomes  a  mat- 
ter of  priorities,  a  matter  of  decision  of  what 
problems  will  receive  our  attention. 

This  Is  never  an  easy  task.  It  might  be 
facilitated,  however,  if  the  Board  of  every 
health  and  welfare  organization  undertook  a 
continual  reassessment  of  its  own  organiza- 
tion and  the  field  of  which  it  is  a  part. 

Board  members  cannot  look  on  their  Job 
as  gentlemanly  avocations  which  they  can 
pursue  quietly.  The  Job  is  performed  in  a 
real  world — a  highly  contentious  world;  a 
world  where  people  take  sides.  It's  a  world 
not  free  of  name-calling,  but  It's  a  world 
where  tough  problems  can  be  solved  when 
attacked  cooperatively  by  intelligent  and 
courageous  men  and  women  of  integrity  and 
good  will  who  want  to  do  more  than  Just 
score  points. 

We  need  to  look  at  the  changes  in  our 
community  and  the  problems  they  are  creat- 
ing or  uncovering,  and  listen  to  the  requests 
for  help  in  coping  with  them  and  then  de- 
cide what  shifts  in  program  emphasis,  pro- 
gram priorities  should  t>e  made. 

Everyone  in  the  community  must  examine 
his  priorities  How  much  more  time,  effort 
and  intelligent  talent  can  we  give  if  we  are 
convinced  that  the  health  and  welfare  field 
is  one  which  has  top  priority  in  relation  to 
the  urban  crisis. 

IMPROVED     MANAGEMENT 

The  problem  of  allocation  of  scarce  re- 
sources brings  into  focus  the  need  to  im- 
prove the  management  of  the  health  and 
welfare  system.  The  role  of  management  has 
been  underemphaslzed  in  community  social 
planning.  We  accept  much  of  what  we  are 
doing  on  faith;  we  do  not  have  the  profit 
control  to  help  gauge  and  guide  our  program 
efforts.  However,  the  rapid  expansion  of  the 
health  and  welfare  enterprise,  the  growth  in 
the  number  of  agencies,  the  questions  being 
raised  about  the  relevancy  and  effectiveness 
of  the  traditional  agencies  in  relation  to  the 
urban  crises — have  all  highlighted  the  need 
to  Improve  the  management  aspect  of  the 
welfare  system. 

Roy  R.  Epperts,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Burroughs  Corporation  until  1968  and  long 
active  in  health  and  welfare  activities, 
stated:  "The  not-for-profit  health  system  is 
golni?  to  be  called  to  account  and  it  must  be 
able  to  respond  promptly  and  adequatelv — 
so  don't  stand  by  idly  and  wait  for  develop- 
ments, but  take  the  initiative  to  determine 
what  can  be  done  better  than  we  are  doing 
now." 

There  must  be  increased  concern  with  the 
developments  of  instruments  and  methods 
to  improve  operation,  to  measure  our  effec- 
tiveness, and  to  guide  the  allocation  of  oitr 
resources. 

This  is  why  it  Is  essential  for  agencies  to 
convert  to  a  functional  budgeting  system,  to 
develop  more  precise  service  accounting,  to 
develop  instruments  and  a  system  for  the 
periodic  review  of  their  activities,  and  to 
evaluate   their   accomplishments,    efficiency. 
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and  effectlveneM,  to  develop  an  Information 
system  or  planning  program  and  budgeting 
system  which  will  help  the  health  and  wel- 
fare system  better  allocate  Ita  resources  and 
set  Its  priorities. 

KNCOtraAGX    CHANCK 

Perhaps  all  of  the  previous  suggestions  to 
become  more  responsive,  more  relevant  to  the 
urban  crises,  have  as  their  basis  a  willing- 
ness to  change.  Change  Is  dlfBcult  for  the 
establishment  because  essentially  the  pur- 
pose of  an  established  organization — be  It 
bvislness  or  welfare — Is  to  maintain  a  degree 
of  order  and  conformity  In  order  to  get  a 
particular  Job  done.  An  establishment 
creates  a  certain  amount  of  Inflexibility  nec- 
essary to  get  a  Job  done.  Creativity.  Innova- 
tion, and  change  disturb  the  routine. 

Yet  an  organization  must  change.  The 
measure  of  Its  vitality  today  will  be  deter- 
mined largely  by  Its  ability  to  change  and 
how  It  handles  change.  Change  Is  the  order 
of  the  day  and  the  pace  of  change  Is  much 
more  rapid  and  radical  and  revolutionary 
than  ever  before. 

The  timely  and  difficult  question  we  must 
ask  ourselves  Is  how  much  have  oiur  es- 
tablished "programs  changed — and  if  they 
havent-^Bow  much  should  they  change? 

A  phrase  one  frequently  hears  which  raises 
a  question  about  our  Intention  to  change  Is: 
"If  we  only  had  more  money  and  staff."  This 
Implies  that  we  don't  Intend  to  carve  the  new 
out  of  the  old. 

The  times  require  that  the  establishment 
be  /■uture-oriented:  that  It  makes  a  conscious 
effort  to  anticipate  and  guide  change. 

Don't  think  In  terms  of  the  community  of 
the  past,  but  of  the  community  of  tomorrow 
and  make  certain  that  we  are  relevant  to  It. 

CONCLUSION 

The  sobering  developments  of  the  past  few 
months  In  this  community  clearly  challenge 
all  of  us — the  establishment  and  those  who 
are  critical  of  the  establishment — all  who 
live  and  work  In  the  community — all  of  us — 
black,  white,  rich.  poor.  big.  little,  effective. 
Ineffective  are  caught  up  In  this  urban  crisis. 
If  we  be  the  establishment  then  let's  face  the 
challenge  and  solve  It.  We  had  better  do  so 
for  I  believe  that  riots  and  violence  per  se  are 
not  nearly  the  problem  that  the  backlash  to 
violence  may  become.  The  goal  of  containing 
riots  must  not  take  precedence  over  the  goal 
of  continuing  progress. 

We  are  challenged  to  build  a  sound  eco- 
nomic and  social  structure  which  provides 
respect  for  differences  and  freedom  of  oppor> 
tunlty  for  all. 

We  are  challenged  to  develop  goals  ac- 
cepted by  all  and  for  which  we  can  all  work 
together  to  achieve. 

We  are  challenged  to  bring  reason  again 
to  a  world  where  feeling  and  the  "gut  reac- 
tion" are  more  prized  and  more  persuasive 
than  analysis.  If  this  challenge  seems  hard 
to  handle,  still  it  can  be  met  and  solved  by 
th«  reflective,  rational  man.  burning  with 
passion  and  anger  but  applying  his  mtnd  and 
rational  soul  to  the  problems  of  the  com- 
munity m  which  we  live. 

If  this  challenge  seems  too  Impractical,  too 
Idealistic — If  It  seems  unachievable — let  us 
remember  that  only  25  years  ago  Pittsburgh 
had  a  very  bleak  future.  Some  believed  It  was 
on  the  verge  of  collapse.  Our  Industrial  base 
had  eroded  away,  skilled  workmen  were  not 
available,  each  year  the  rivers  took  their 
million  dollars  in  toll,  the  dty  was  coated 
with  grime  and  fllth.  The  future  seemed  non- 
existent. 

But  a  few  men  of  vision  by  working  to- 
gether, by  laying  aside  their  deep-rooted  sus- 
picion and  distrust  of  one  another,  performed 
a  miracle.  We  call  it  the  Pttuburgh  Ren- 
aissance. It  was  a  Physical  Renaissance. 

Now  we  need  a  Social  Renaissance.  It  must 
be  equally  well  planned,  equally  extensive, 
equally  tough,  and  equally  followed  through. 

This  is  not  the  time  for  isolated  unrelated 
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competitive  efforts.  This  Is  not  the  time  for 
small  factions  of  people  to  try  to  deal  with 
the  task. 

Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  County  need  a 
total  oommltment,  an  unswerving  priority,  a 
coalition  of  all  its  forces  if  it  is  to  succeed. 


June  27,  1968 


WHATS      RIGHT     WITH     AMERICA 


HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  26.  1968 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  ap- 
parently quite  popular  in  some  circles 
to  criticize  and.  in  some  instances,  even 
disparage  our  country's  accomplish- 
ments. Because  of  this  heavy  accent  on 
the  negative,  foreign  observers  and.  in 
fact,  some  of  our  own  citizens — if  they 
do  not  take  the  time  to  put  these  mat- 
ters in  the  proper  perspective — could  well 
develop  a  harmful  opinion  on  what  the 
United  States  stands  for,  what  it  has 
done,  and  what  it  is  attempting  to  do. 

This  Sunday.  June  23,  1968.  Roscoe 
Drummond.  in  his  article  entitled.  "It's 
Time  to  Concentrate  on  the  Good  That 
Is  Being  Done  in  America."  sets  forth 
the  case  for  what  is  right  with  our  so- 
ciety. In  this,  he  proves  a  most  able 
advocate. 

As  he  points  out.  "the  record  is  im- 
pressive." He  cites  our  many  accomplish- 
ments in  the  field  of  education,  racial 
justice,  health,  unemployment,  domestic 
progress,  and  assistance  to  our  less  for- 
tunate neighbors  throughout  the  world. 

I  feel  that  his  column  would  be  worth- 
while reading  for  all  of  my  colleagues, 
both  Democratic  and  Republican.  While 
as  a  Democrat  I  take  particular  pride  in 
the  accomplishments  of  the  Johnson  and 
Kennedy  administrations,  the  progress 
we  have  made  in  our  country  cannot  be 
attributed  solely  to  any  one  party  or 
group  of  individuals.  It  is  rather  a  credit 
to  America  and  all  Americans. 

The  text  of  the  article  follows: 
It's   Time   To   Concentrate    on   the    (3ood 
That's  Being  Done  in  Amekica 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

Hasn't  the  time  oome  to  speak  up  for 
what's  right  with  America  and  not  center  so 
much  on  what's  wrong? 

We  think  so,  and  our  purpose  is  not  to  stop 
reform  but  to  accelerate  it.  Our  purpose  Is 
to  give  those  who  are  understandably  frus- 
trated the  evidence  of  things  to  oome  and 
a  will  to  utilize  our  democracy,  not  to  destroy 
it  In  despair. 

The  record  is  impressive.  It  shows  that  our 
society  and  our  way  of  governing  Is  suf- 
ficiently animate,  vital,  and  productive  to 
warrant  the  conclusion:  don't  wreck  It,  use  It. 

Take  the  record  on  racial  Justice: 

More  wrongs  have  been  righted  and  more 
things  that  are  Just  have  been  achieved  in 
the  past  decade  and  a  half  than  were  accom- 
plished over  the  90  years  from  the  end  of  the 
Civil  War  to  1954.  That  was  the  year  of  the 
milestone  Supreme  Court  decision  which  be- 
gan to  lay  the  legal  basis  in  America  for 
complete  racial  Justice  and  equality  of 
opportunity. 

Since  then  every  aim  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment— the  courts,  the  Congress,  and  three 
Presidents — have  acted  to  see  that  the  Con- 
stitutional writ  of  equality  under  the  law 
runs  to  the  boundaries  of  the  nation. 

Except  for  hard  pockets  of  delay,  public 


places  are  open  on  an  equal  basis,  the  vote 
is  assured,  and  Negroes,  with  white  help  and 
white  assent,  are  electing  Negroes  to  posts  of 
high  governing  authority. 

In  the  last  four  years  the  Federal  govern- 
ment has  Invested  twice  as  much  In  education 
as  it  invested  in  the  previous  century. 

The  Federal  government  Is  devoting  three 
times  more  resources  to  health  programs  this 
year  than  it  did  In  1064. 

Job-training  programs  are  being  greatly 
expanded.  The  war  on  poverty  Is  Just  begin- 
ning to  pay  significant  dividends.  Together 
business  and  government  are  committed  to 
reducing  hard-core  unemployed  by  500,000 
by  1971. 

The  best  tribute  to  the  late  Rev.  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr..  took  only  four  words.  "The 
ayes  have  it."  said  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1968.  striking  down  racial  barriers  In 
about  80  percent  of  the  nation's  housing  and 
providing  other  protections,  became  law. 

There  Is  a  Justice  on  the  Supreme  Court 
who  is  black.  There  Is  a  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet  who  is  black.  Negroes  are  mov- 
ing steadily  into  the  middle  classes  and  In 
rising  numbers  Hre  going  to  college. 

Howard  K.  Smith,  the  TV  commentator, 
does  not  overstate  it  when  he  says:  "The  era 
of  Martin  Luther  King  has  made  ultimate 
triumph  inevitable.  Negro  Impatience  may 
obscure  it.  but  In  fact  tremendous  forces  are 
at  work  and  cannot  be  stopped." 

Not  enough,  many  will  cry.  And  they  are 
right.  But  it  provides  the  evidence  of  things 
to  come.  It  proves  that  American  democratic 
institutions  have  been  productively  at  work 
to  begin  to  remove  the  blight  of  racial  dis- 
crimination. 

We  submit  that  it  is  dangerous  to  overlook 
what  is  going  right  because  the  first  ingredi- 
ent of  success  In  dissolving  the  mood  of  vio- 
lence in  the  nation  and  in  accelerating  racial 
Justice  is  faith  that  it  can  be  done. 

If  too  many  Americans  do  not  believe  that 
our  society  can  serve  its  goal.  If  they  don't 
see  that  American  democratic  institutions 
are  productively  at  work  removing  the  blight 
of  social  and  racial  ills,  if  they  don't  under- 
stand that  revolutlon-by-ballot  Is  the  best 
and  workable  way  to  do  what  needs  to  be 
done,  then  we  risk  leaving  the  field  to  revo- 
lutlon-by-vlolence.  The  end  of  that  road  is 
calamity  and  the  beginning  of  authoritarian 
government. 

STtTDENT    POWER 

The  truth  is  that  the  American  system  is 
animate,  vital,  and  responsive  and  one  of 
the  best  ways  of  making  it  more  so  is  to 
realize  What's  Right  with  America,  not  Just 
what's  wrong. 

There  are  some  doubters  who  suggest  that 
the  nation's  youth  has  lost  its  way.  There 
are  signs  that  some  have.  Students  are  re- 
sorting to  violence,  trying  to  escape  the  draft 
and  to  elevate  obscenity  to  a  moral  cult. 

These  things  are  happening,  but  the  truth 
is  that  the  students  who  are  more  Interested 
In  smelling  flowers  and  smoking  marijuana 
are   a  minute  minority  of  American  youth. 

Are  the  young  alienated  over  politics?  Far 
from  it.  They  are  using  the  political  process 
to  give  dedicated  assistance  to  Senator  Mc- 
Carthy and  Vice  President  Humphrey. 

Alienated  over  the  war?  Far  from  It.  The 
desertion  rate  of  American  GIs  in  South  Viet- 
nam is  less  than  it  was  in  Korea  and  50 
percent  less  than  in  World  War  II. 

I  believe  we  have  today  a  most  committed 
and  compassionate  younger  generation.  At 
one  time  in  college  the  big  deal  was  swallow- 
ing goldflsh:  today  it  is  questioning  moral 
values.  That's  good. 

How  good?  One  answer  Is  that  more  than 
300.000  college  students  are  today  volun- 
tarily helping  the  disadvantaged  throughout 
the  United  States 

And  what  about  the  way  the  U.S.  has  man- 
aged its  economy  in  recent  years?  Obviously 
aU  Is  not  well  with  the  dollar,  with  the  im- 
balance of  payments  and  Inflation. 
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But  on  any  comparative  basis  we  have 
managed  our  economic  affairs  with  skill  and 
wisdom  for  the  most  part.  None  of  the  bleak 
predictions  that  large-scale  unemployment 
would  follow  the  end  of  World  War  II  and 
that  depression  would  be  on  us  in  the  '408, 
or  the  '50e,  or  '606,  have  come  true;  all  have 
proved  wrong. 

Today  the  American  free-enterprise  econ- 
omy Is  the  most  productive  in  the  world  with 
the  highest  gross  national  product,  the  larg- 
est per  capita  Income.  We  have  the  highest 
employment  and  the  lowest  (lercentage  of  un- 
employment In  the  nation's  history.  And  the 
longest  period  of  sustained  economic  growth. 

One  of  the  reasons  Is  that  under  the  ad- 
vocacy of  President  Kennedy,  the  leadership 
of  President  Johnson,  and  the  support  of 
most  business  leaders.  Congress  had  the  wis- 
dom to  cut  taxes  despite  an  unbalanced 
budget  in  order  to  give  impetus  to  the  econ- 
omy when  it  was  needed. 

And  now,  when  It  is  vital  to  restrain  an 
over-booming  economy.  Congress  Is  finally 
enacting,  however  tardily,  a  10  percent  tax 
increase  and  trimming  the  Federal  budget. 

The  way  this  democracy  of  our  has  dealt 
with  the  perilous  issues  of  war  and  peace, 
there  can  be  only  one  report:  the  record  Is 
one  of  outstanding  and  creative  success. 

WAR   OR    PEACE 

In  measuring  What's  Right  with  America 
m  the  role  the  U.S.  has  played  from  1941  to 
1968.  we  submit  that  so  much  has  been  right 
that  there  is  no  reason  for  defeatism  or 
apology. 

Too  many  people  accept  the  idea  these  days 
that  the  U.S.  bungles  Just  about  everything 
It  attempts  in  foreign  policy.  It  does  not. 

We  are  not  suggesting  that  everything  is 
well  In  this  world.  It  Isn't.  But  everything  has 
not  gone  wrong  by  any  means  and  we  ought 
not  to  forget  how  much  has  gone  right  during 
all  the  years  we  have  been  acting  to  protect 
our  own  freedom  by  helping  others  to  protect 
theirs. 

Here  are  the  facts : 

1 — More  than  anything  else,  the  American 
Lend-Lease  Act  of  1941  wisely  put  needed 
weapons  Into  the  hands  of  Britain  and  en- 
abled her  to  hold  off  Hitler  until  Russia  and 
the  U.S.  entered  the  war. 

2 — Through  military  and  economic  aid  the 
U.S.  acted  to  save  Greece  and  Turkey  from 
being  dragged  behind  the  Iron  curtain.  It 
succeeded. 

3 — Through  the  Marshall  Plan  the  U.S. 
acted  to  save  the  entire  continent  of  Western 
Europe  from  the  threat  of  Communist  take- 
over. It  succeeded. 

4 — The  American-British  airlift  moved  In 
to  rescue  West  Berlin  from  the  Soviet 
attempt  to  starve  Its  people  Into  submission. 
It  succeeded. 

5 — The  U.S.  and  the  U.N.  acted  to  turn 
back  the  armed  Communist  aggression 
against  South  Korea.  It  succeeded. 

6 — President  Elsenhower  acted  to  defend 
the  Independence  of  Lebanon  and  Taiwan.  He 
succeeded. 

7 — After  the  fiasco  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs, 
which  temporarily  persuaded  Nlklta  Khru- 
shchev that  we  might  not  defend  our  vital 
interest.  President  Kennedy  acted  to  force 
the  Soviets  to  withdraw  their  nuclear  missiles 
from  Cuba  and  thus  struck  from  Moscow's 
hands  the  instrument  of  nuclear  blackmail. 
He  succeeded. 

8 — Presidents  Elsenhower  and  Kennedy 
laid  the  foundation  In  policy  and  in  action 
for  the  defense  of  South  Vietnam  against 
Communist  expansion-by-force.  President 
Johnson  further  Implemented  this  policy.  If 
divided  opinion  at  home  does  not  paralyze 
the  United  States,  we  believe  the  U.S.  wlU 
succeed. 

9 — President  Johnson  and  later  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States  intervened  to 
preserve  democracy  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. They  succeeded. 

Every  harassed  country  cited  above  whose 
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safety  from  oppression  we  have  helped 
secure — because  our  own  safety  was  at 
stake — Is  a  free  and  Independent  nation 
today. 

When  we  look  at  the  role  of  the  U.S.  in  to- 
day's world  and  its  successful  actions  in  the 
cause  of  human  freedom,  there  is  good  reason 
to  shed  the  myth  of  helplessness  and 
frustration. 

We  have  been  discussing  how  well  our 
society  and  our  system  of  government  have 
been  functioning  in  recent  years  in  the  whole 
range  of  racial  Justice,  economic  reform,  and 
foreign  policy. 

We  have  been  telling  the  too-often  untold 
story  of  What's  Right  with  America,  not  be- 
cause we  should  be  either  smug  or  satisfied 
but  because  the  best  way  to  turn  the  ag- 
grieved and  the  impatient  from  resort 
to  revolutlon-by-vlolence  to  revolutlon-by- 
ballot  is  to  demonstrate  that  government  by 
the  {leaceable  consent  of  the  governed  Is 
working  and  that  any  other  course  holds 
little  prospect  of  doing  anybody  any  good 
and  every  prospect  of  doing  everybody  terrible 
harm. 

Today  this  precious  democracy  is  awake  as 
never  before — sensitive,  concerned,  active. 

The  United  States  can  do  whatever  It  needs 
to  do  in  order  to  be  whatever  it  wants  to  be. 


NIXON  WARNS  ON  BUDGET  CUTS 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  26,  1968 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  recent  warning  by  Dick  Nixon. 
Nixon  believes  that  in  the  proposed 
budget  cuts  expenditures  for  national 
security  should  not  face  any  cutback. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  submit 
this  article  which  appeared  Monday, 
June  24,  1968,  in  the  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette  for  inclusion  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  as  follows : 

NrxoN  Warns  on  Cut  in  Secijkity  Budget — 
Says  Action  Would  Be  "Reckless" 

New  York.  June  23. — Richard  M.  Nixon 
said  today  that  it  would  be  "irresponsible 
and  potentially  dangerous"  for  the  Johnson 
Administration  to  try  to  cut  spending  by 
trimming  the  national  security  budget. 

The  Republican  presidential  aspirant 
praised  Congress  for  passage  last  week  uf  a 
$6-bllllon  spending  cut  and  the  10  per  cent 
surcharge  but  said  these  items  were  needed 
only  because  of  past  budgetary  recklessness 
by  the  Johnson-Humphrey  Administration. 

The  former  vice  president  said  in  a  state- 
ment issued  here  that  the  administration's 
policies  "have  brought  the  nation  to  the 
point  where  there  are  no  longer  good  choices 
of  where  to  cut  spending.  There  are  only  vari- 
ous degrees  of  bad  choices,  some  of  which 
meet  the  immediate  emergency  only  by  risk- 
ing the  nation's  future  security." 

Nixon  said  he  found  particularly  disturbing 
indications  that  "the  administration  plans 
to  follow  the  path  of  least  political  resistance 
and  swing  its  economy  ax  heavily  against 
the  national  security  budget." 

Nixon  said  that  cutting  the  national 
security  budget  "at  a  time  when  America's 
strategic  superiority  Is  In  increasing  doubt, 
would  be  blind  and  reckless  economy.  It 
would  be  an  irresponsible  and  potentially 
dangerous  decision." 

He  said  the  Soviet  Union  Is  ahead  of  the 
United  States  in  spending  for  research  and 
development  of  advanced  weapons  systems 
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and  that  "the  programs  now  threatened  with 
delay  and  reduction  were  Included  in  next 
year's  budget  In  a  belated  attempt  to  recover 
lost  ground"  and  should  not  be  cut. 

Cuts  should  be  made,  he  said.  In  both  for- 
eign and  domestic  spending  "not  directly 
related  to  present  and  future  American 
security." 


THE  AMERICAN  CITY:  PROBLEMS 
AND  PROMISES 


HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  26.  1968 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  a  recent  address  before  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors.  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Robert  C.  Weaver  called  upon  the  lead- 
ers of  America's  cities  to  give  their  sup- 
port to  the  pending  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1968. 

This  bill  involves — 

He  declared — 
a  single,  specific  and  absolutely  essential 
nation  goal:  the  building  and  rebuilding 
In  the  next  ten  years  of  enough  good,  de- 
cent housing  to  replace  substantially  all 
of  the  substandard  housing  in  .America. 
This  Is  a  necessary  foundation  upon  which 
we  can  build  renewed  hope  for  the  American 
city  and  lor  the  poor  and  alienated  among 
our   people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  very  important  leg- 
islation will  soon  come  before  the  House. 
I  believe  Secretary  Weaver's  explanation 
of  its  provisions  and  his  recounting  of 
the  needs  they  will  serve,  present  strong 
arguments  for  our  approval  of  this  bill. 
I  urge  all  Members  to  read  this  speech 
and  include  it  for  reprinting  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

The  American  City:  Problems  and  Promises 
(Address  by  Robert  C.  Weaver.  SecreUry, 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, annual  conference.  U.S.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors.  Chicago,  111.,  June  15, 
1968) 

summary 

The  coordinated  national  urban  effort  is 
only  three  decades  old,  while  the  problems  of 
urban  areas  have  been  growing  for  genera- 
tions. So,  while  we  have  not  as  yet  through 
Federal  programs  reached  equilibrium  with 
the  twin  forces  of  growth  and  decay  in  our 
metropolitan  areas,  we  have  a  good  record. 
Large  tasks  lie  ahead  of  us.  But  no  nation  as 
rich  in  natural  and  human  resources  as 
America  can  fall  in  those  tasks,  given  the 
will  and  the  courage  and  the  essential  op- 
timism of  a  great  people. 

For  a  good  many  years  now  I  have  met 
with  you  during  these  annual  conferences 
to  carry  on  a  dialogue  about  the  problems 
and  the  promise  of  American  cities,  with 
emphasis  on  new  Federal  legislation.  And  I 
must  say  after  going  back  over  some  of  the 
speeches,  they  read  like  the  Perils  of  Pauline. 
Every  recent  year  has  been  a  cliff  hanger. 

Two  years  ago  I  reported  to  you  that  we 
had  made  great  gains  in  1965  with  the  omni- 
bus housing  and  urban  development  act.  We 
had  gained  sewer  and  water  grants  and  grants 
for  acquisition  of  land,  new  programs  for 
urban  beautificatlon  and  new  aids  for  code 
enforcement.  And  we  had  won  the  rent  sup- 
plement program  after  a  hard  battle. 

But  we  were  fighting  for  the  Model  Cities 
Program,  then  called  the  Demonstration 
Cities  Act  of  1966.  And  I  told  you  we  mtist 
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move  on.  we  muat  fight  Bgalnat  thoM  who 

wotild   shortchange  our  cities  by  defeating 
that  progrnm. 

Last  year,  we  had  once  more  made  sub- 
stantial gatn»^ln  applying  the  rent  sup- 
plement program,  In  reorganizing  the  De- 
partment and  In  changing  the  emphasis  In 
many  of  our  traditional  programs — such  as 
urban  renewal  and  public  housing.  But  again 
we  faced  the  old  problems — the  Model  Cities 
Program  was  under  sharp  attack:  the  Rent 
Supplement  Program  had  suffered  a  severe 
setback  In  Congress.  I  said  then,  "Today, 
Instead  of  celebrating  victories,  we  are  back 
In  the  same  old  battles." 

This  year  I  had  hoped  to  come  before  you 
with  our  legislative  battles  behind  us.  Then 
I  could  devote  this  speech  to  reminiscing 
about  past  campaigns  and  philosophizing 
about  the  city  and  its  future.  It  was  an  al- 
luring prospect. 

But  It  was  not  to  be.  Again  I  come  t>efore 
you  and  I  say:  Let  us  get  on  with  the 
battle. 

We  have  a  very  good  bill  thU  year — a 
very  large  and  Important  omnibus  bill  for 
housing  and  for  urban  development.  It  baa 
been  well  received  in  the  Senate  and  we 
have  that  "behind  us.  But  It  Is  still  t>elng 
fought  In  the  House  and  we  cannot  afford 
to  rest  until  it  clears  that  final  hurdle  and 
becomes  law.  And.  of  course,  after  that  we 
win  have  to  get  It  funded  through  the  ap- 
propriations route. 

You  have  worked  hard  for  this  bill.  You 
have  testified  In  Its  favor,  as  an  organization, 
and  individually.  Let  us  not  lose  any  of  that 
blU  at  this  late  date  because  we  are  over- 
confident. 

The  full  weight  of  the  Presidency  Is  behind 
this  bin.  and  It  goes  without  saying  that  I 
win  fight  for  It  and  for  every  penny  of  ap- 
propriations we  have  requested. 

I  realize  that  not  every  person  in  this 
audience  Is  satisfied  with  what  we  are  doing 
this  year.  Neither  am  I.  But  as  always.  In 
pontics,  we  are  dealing  with  re*llty.  It 
seemed  doubtful  earlier  this  year  that  we 
would  be  able  to  get  what  we  felt  were 
minimum  requirements,  but  It  now  seema 
eminently  possible. 

I  know  that  I  needn't  say  more  on  that 
point.  You  are  the  people  on  the  firing  line. 
You  bear  the  burden  In  solving  problems  of 
such  magnitude  and  complexity  that  I  often 
wonder  why  any  man  today  should  want  to 
be  the  mayor  of  an  American  city.  Others 
have  wondered  why  I  wanted  to  be  the  Sec- 
retary of  HUD.  That  we  do  so  may  not  be 
much  of  a  tribute  to  good  sense.  But  your 
Involvement  is  certainly  a  tribute  to  your 
courage.  .And  those  of  us  who  know  you  well 
can  only  say.  Thank  God  for  that. 

I  realize  full  well  that  there  Is  no  one  here 
today  who  doesn't  know  this  year's  Federal 
legislative  program  for  the  cities  as  well  as 
I  do.  But  you  will  have  to  bear  with  me  for 
a  moment.  When  I  attend  this  conference  and 
step  before  the  podium.  I  have  a  knee-jerk 
reaction.  I  Just  have  to  talk  al>out  the  pro- 
grams. 

The  key  word  this  year  Is  volume.  And  the 
major  refinement  Is  volume  of  housing  for 
low-income  families. 

Th  task  for  the  next  decade  is  this: 
To  provide  housing  for  a  Nation  In  which 
new  household  formations  alone  will  require 
14.5  million  new  units. 

To  replace  several  million  units  that  will 
be  lost  from  the  housing  supply  because  of 
population  changes,  migration  and  market 
changes. 

To  replace  or  rebuild  5.8  million  units  now 
substandard  and  now  occupied,  and  2  mil- 
lion more  that  will  become  substandard  out 
of  the  30  mUIlon  units  already  more  than 
30  years  old. 

These  goals  cannot  be  met  without  a  full 
commitment  by  both  the  private  market  and 
the  national  government. 

And  so  the  President  has  given  us  tbcM 
goals: 
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The  construction  of  26.2  million  new  hous- 
ing units  In  the  next  decade.  That  Is  a  big 
order  when  compared  to  14.4  million  units 
built  in  the  past  10  years. 

Public  assistance  for  4  million  of  these 
units.  That  Is  a  big  order  when  compared  to 
the  half-million  of  the  last  decade. 

Public  assistance  to  rebuild  2  million 
existing  units.  That  is  a  very  large  order 
when  compared  to  the  25.000  units  of  the 
last  decade. 

These  goals  cannot  be  met  unless  we  bring 
in  additional  programs  and  a  higher  level 
of  appropriations,  which  we  have  requested : 

A  new  program  to  give  families  of  low 
and  moderate  Income  opportunities  to  be- 
come home  owners  and  a  larger  supply  of 
decent  rental  housing.  And  so  we  have  the 
subsidized  mortgage  Interest  rate  program 
for  home  ownership  and  a  deeper  subsidy  for 
rental  housing. 

A  far  larger  public  housing  program,  using 
the  Turnkey  concept  for  greater  speed  and 
economy. 

A  large  acceleration  In  the  rent  supplement 
program. 

National  Housing  Partnerships  between 
private  enterprise  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, with  tax  Incentives  to  help  make  the 
low  and  moderate  Income  market  more  at- 
tractive to  private  investors. 

Expanded  assistance  for  other  community 
facilities  and  services  to  help  match  the  In- 
creased housing  supply. 

Expanding  the  rehabilitation  of  basically 
sound  housing  into  an  effective  Industry. 

Emphasizing  the  need  to  divert  more  urban 
renewal  efforts  Into  projects  which  will  pro- 
vide more  new  and  rehabilitated  lower-In- 
come housing. 

The  President's  goal  was  to  provide  the 
means  during  the  first  five  years  of  starting 
construction  and  rehabilitation  of  2.35  mil- 
lion units.  That  Is  stm  our  goal. 

What  we  are  engaged  In  here  Is  a  single, 
specific  and  absolutely  essential  national 
goal:  the  building  and  rebuilding  In  the  next 
ten  years  of  enough  good,  decent  housing  to 
replace  substantially  all  of  the  substandard 
housing  In  America.  This  Is  a  necessary  foun- 
dation upon  which  we  can  build  renewed 
hope  for  the  American  city  and  for  the  poor 
and  alienated  among  our  people. 

But  If  that  Is  the  foundation.  It  la  by  no 
means  the  only  requirement  for  the  years 
Immediately  before  us. 

As  you  know,  there  are  many  plans  and 
many  theories  as  to  how  our  national  re- 
sources can  be  directed  to  end  hunger  and 
poverty  among  our  people,  and  to  meet  the 
overwhelming  needs  of  our  cities. 

Plans  for  people  run  the  gamut  from  In- 
creased food  allocations  to  programs  for  the 
hard-core  unemployed  to  a  guaranteed  an- 
nual wage.  For  the  cities,  they  range  from  tax 
Incentive  plans  to  bring  private  enterprise 
Into  the  picture  to  block  grants  for  States 
and  cities. 

The  process  of  studying  the  validity  of 
these  programs  and  considering  means  for 
their  Implementation  Is  now  going  on  at  an 
unprecedented  rate.  Two  years  ago  I  could 
say  that  we  had  finally  reached  the  point 
where  we  no  longer  dumped  lmp>ortant  urban 
problems  into  the  attic  of  the  Nation's 
conscience. 

Today  It  Is  difficult  to  Imagine  that  we 
ever  did  so. 

Hardly  a  day  passes  that  a  mayor  or  a 
governor  or  an  urbanologlst — and  that  Is  a 
word  so  new  we  hardly  know  what  It  means — 
doesn't  come  out  with  a  new  proposal  to 
help  our  cities  and  their  people.  In  the  past 
few  months  alone,  half  a  dozen  national 
publications  have  devoted  whole  Issues  or 
given  major  play  to  the  city  and  Its  condition. 

HUD  Is  up  to  Its  ears  In  this  kind  of  long- 
range  planning  and  evaluation.  Just  to  men- 
tion a  few  things  relating  to  this  one  Depart- 
ment: 

There  Is  a  Presidential  commission  under 
EUlgAr  Kaiser  studying  housing  and  the  con- 
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Btructlon  Industry.  We  have  another  national 
commission  under  former  Senator  Paul 
Douglas  stud3rlng  zoning,  building  codes  and 
taxing  policies.  Both  of  these  conunlsslons. 
Incidentally,  have  already  proved  their  met- 
tle. Proposals  originating  In  these  bodies  are 
major  elements  in  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1968. 

We  have  given  out  large  contracts  to 
major  industrial  firms  to  work  out  a  variety 
of  low-cost  housing  experiments. 

We  have  established  an  Office  of  Urban 
Technology  and  Research  within  the  Depart- 
ment and  this  cannot  help  but  become  a 
major  factor  In  shaping  the  future  of  our  ex- 
perimental efforts. 

The  President  has  established  an  Urban 
Institute,  a  private,  non-profit  corporation 
with  close  ties  to  HUD  and  with  a  broad 
mandate  to  study  the  city  with  both  public 
and  private  grants. 

Outside  HUD,  we  have  John  Gardner  and 
the  Urban  Coalition  and  Urban  America,  and 
a  vastly  expanded  effort  by  the  large  founda- 
tions, as  well  as  many  effective  long-estab- 
lished agencies. 

American  universities  and  colleges,  par- 
ticularly those  within  the  great  urban  com- 
plexes, have,  after  years  of  neglect,  begun  to 
build  centers  and  Institutions  for  the  study 
of  the  whole  range  of  urban  problems. 

And.  again  in  HUD,  I  have  the  feeling  that 
we  are  on  the  brink  of  making  major  break- 
throughs with  the  Model  Cities  Program.  As 
you  know,  75  cities  are  already  in  the  plan- 
ning phase  of  this  program,  and  we  can  ex- 
pect to  bring  this  nimiber  up  to  about  130  in 
the  near  future. 

I  realize,  of  course,  that  this  Is  a  complex 
and  sophisticated  program.  Many  of  you  are 
now  In  the  most  difficult  phase  of  that  pro- 
gram— how  to  fulfill  the  requirement  for 
citizen  participation.  This  Is  not  a  simple 
process,  and  I  fully  recognize  Its  problems 
and  complexities.  I  think  you  also  know  you 
should  be  fully  Involved  in  all  our  programs 
if  your  Model  Cities  efforts  are  to  be  fully 
realized. 

And  I  would  like  to  make  an  additional 
point  here.  It  appUes  to  not  only  the  Model 
Cities  Program,  but  to  the  matter  of  bring- 
ing a  higher  order  of  coordination  to  the 
process  of  govermng  the  entire  urban  com- 
plex. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  are  faced  with  the 
desire  of  urban  people  to  feel  a  stronger  sense 
of  Involvement  In  their  own  urban  destiny. 
This  applies  to  the  poor,  to  the  man  In  the 
ghetto.  He  not  only  feels  alienated  because 
he  is  left  out  In  the  general  prosperity,  but 
because  he  feels  left  out  in  helping  make  the 
decisions  that  directly  affect  his  life.  This  is 
one  reason  we  make  such  a  strong  point 
about  citizen  Involvement  in  Model  Cities 
planning.  But  is  also  appUes  to  people  at  all 
income  levels  in  the  central  city  and  the 
suburb  as  well. 

At  the  same  time  we  have  an  urgent  ne- 
cessity to  bring  about  a  more  logical  and 
practical  method  of  planning  and  imple- 
menting those  programs,  such  as  mass  tran- 
sit and  freeways,  which  affect  the  whole  met- 
ropolitan area. 

Regional  Councils  and  Councils  of  Gov- 
ernment are  springing  up  across  the  country. 
They,  too,  put  stresses  upon  our  traditional 
Institutions  and  upon  our  accepted  political 
alignments. 

So  on  the  one  hand  you  are  being  asked 
to  share  more  responsibility  and  power  with 
your  own  citizens.  On  the  other  hand,  you 
are  asKed  to  plan  and  coordinate  with  gov- 
ernmental entitles  beyond  your  own  bound- 
aries. I  can  only  urge  you  to  enter  these  diffi- 
cult areas  with  good  win  and  open  minds. 

You  are  the  men  who  govern  the  cities,  and 
I  would  not  presume  to  advise  you  as  to  how 
to  go  about  meeting  these  new  situations. 
But  I  would  be  the  first  to  say  you  cannot 
turn  your  back  on  them.  We  have  always 
maintained  In  this  country  that  our  Federal 
system  Is  flexible  enough  to  adjust  to  chang- 
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ing  conditions,  and  that  is  its  strength.  I 
believe  we  are  at  a  period  in  our  urban  his- 
tory when  that  proposition  will  be  given  a 
severe  test.  We  must  not  fall  to  meet  that 
test.  We  cannot  afford  to.  And  I  know  that 
you  win  meet  the  requirements  of  the  time. 
There  Is  another  area  in  which  flexibility 
and  an  open  mind  will  be  essential  in  com- 
ing months  and  years. 

We  now  have  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968, 
with  its  historic  provisions  that  make  fair 
housing  the  law  of  the  land  in  the  United 
States. 

There  are  two  fundamental  factors  in  this 
fair  housing  legislation: 

It  constitutes  an  affirmative  statement  of 
national  policy  that  Is  clear  and  unmistaka- 
ble. It  says  this:  "It  Is  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  provide,  within  constitu- 
tional limitations,  for  fair  housing  through- 
out the  United  States."  But  there  is  more 
than  an  affirmation  of  principle. 

It  specifies  what  housing  is  covered,  and 
when,  and  it  spells  out  whose  rights  are  pro- 
tected, who  Is  charged  with  enforcement,  and 
how  policy  Is  to  become  practice. 

It  will,  in  our  estimation,  directly  cover 
77  percent  of  the  some  69  million  housing 
imlts  in  the  United  States  by  January  1, 
1970.  and  in  some  ways — advertising  and 
real  estate  services,  lor  example — It  will  affect 
all  housing.  

We  are  now  involved  at  HUD  in  seeking 
voluntary  compliance  with  the  law.  We  have 
already  had  the  splendid  cooperation  of  such 
major  organizations  as  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Home  Builders  and  the  Council  of 
Housing,  as  well  as  a  number  of  major  build- 
ers and  management  firms. 

But  we  know  full  well  we  are  going  to  meet 
opposition  as  we  begin  to  put  the  law  Into 
effect.  Compliance  will  be  brought  about  by 
persuasion  and  by  legal  action  where  neces- 
sary. We  will  be  working  through  state  and 
local  fair  housing  agencies  where  possible,  as 
the  law  prescribes.  And  there  you  will  be 
directly  Involved,  If  you  have  local  laws  In 
which  the  rights  and  remedies  are  as  strong 
as  in  Federal  law. 

But  beyond  that,  you  can  be  immensely 
helpful  by  taking  an  active  leadership  role 
in  making  the  open  housing  legislation  work. 
And  this  means  becoming  Involved  In  the 
delicate  and  often  Irrational  area  of  human 
relations  by  supporting  the  moral  Tightness 
of  open  housing. 

This  Is  the  last  time  after  a  good  many 
years — more  that  I  like  to  think  about — that 
I  will  be  meeting  with  you  In  my  present 
capacity. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  few  closing  com- 
ments on  the  vast  changes  that  have  taken 
place  during  that  period. 

They  are,  as  so  many  things  seem  In  our 
society  today,  more  than  a  little  paradoxical. 

When  I  arrived  In  Washington  as  Admin- 
istrator of  HHFA  in  1961,  that  organization 
was  a  conglomerate  of  five  relatively  autono- 
mous agencies.  I  was  a  referee  and  an  arbi- 
trator rather  than  an  administrator.  We  were 
a  ramshackle  vehicle,  a  mechanism  seriously 
deficient  to  its  Federal  responsibility  for 
urban  areas  and  their  people. 

We  had  good  programs,  but  not  enough  of 
them.  We  had  far  too  little  money.  We  had 
many  good  people,  Intelligent  and  dedicated, 
but  the  will  and  the  incentive  to  move  ahead 
were  often  lacking. 

And  the  cities  were  already  In  deep 
trouble,  although  recognition  of  that  fact 
was  generally  lacking.  The  cost  of  meeting 
city  services  had  risen  sharply  at  the  same 
time  sources  of  revenue  were  declining. 

Almost  every  city,  large  and  small,  had  its 
share  of  the  common  problems — blighted 
conunerclal  and  Industrial  districts,  slums,  a 
hidden  but  pervasive  poverty  among  many  of 
its  citizens,  choked  streets  and  detetlorated 
transit  systems,  dirt  and  foul  air.  I  could  go 
on.  but  you  know  the  litany  of  urban  prob- 
lems as  well  as  I  do. 

Since  then  the  Federal  effort  has  not  only 
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doubled,  but  tripled  and  quadrupled.  We 
have  pioneered  in  new  programs — the  first 
urban  mass  transportation  grants  and  experi- 
ments, moderate-income  housing,  rent  sup- 
plement housing,  leasing  and  rehabilitation 
programs  for  public  housing  and  the  Turn- 
key process,  code  enforcement  grants,  new 
and  expanded  rehabilitation  programs.  Model 
Cities  and  metropolitan  development  legisla- 
tion, open  space  and  urban  beautiflcation 
grants,  sewer  and  water  grants  and  expanded 
planning  programs,  grants  for  neighborhood 
centers.  These  are  not  all,  but  they  are  emble- 
matic of  our  growth. 

We  have  a  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  In  fact  as  well  as  in 
name,  and  I  firmly  believe  we  have  for  the 
first  time  In  our  history,  a  basic  Federal  ur- 
ban Institution  capable  of  administering  to 
the  problems  of  today,  and  of  growing  and 
changing  to  meet  the  problems  of  tomorrow. 

The  paradox  lies  in  the  fact  that  while  our 
Federal  programs  and  Institutions  have 
grown  and  changed,  we  have  not  as  yet 
reached  equilibrium  with  the  twin  forces 
of  growth  and  decay  in  our  metropolitan 
areas. 

But  let  me  make  this  point.  Millions  of 
Americans  live  in  decent  housing,  who  would 
not  have  if  it  weren't  for  FHA  and  public 
housing  and  the  many  other  Federal  hous- 
ing efforts.  Hundreds  of  American  cities 
have  begun  to  clear  and  rebuild  and  rehabili- 
tate commercial  and  residential  districts. 
That  would  not  have  been  true  had  there 
been  no  urban  renewal  program.  Thousands 
of  American  communities  have  better  com- 
munity ssrvlces,  sewer  and  water  systems, 
transportation  aids,  and  help  In  planning 
than  they  would  have  if  there  had  been  no 
HHFA  or  HUD. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  that  the  coordin- 
ated national  urban  effort  is  only  three 
decades  old.  while  the  problems  of  urban 
areas  have  been  growing  for  generations. 

I  think  we  have  a  good  record.  And  I  be- 
lieve we  now  have  the  programs  and  the 
potential  to  make  of  our  cities  what  we  all 
want — places  of  decency  and  justice,  of 
beauty  and  pride,  of  safety  and  urbanity. 

No  one  of  you  will  fail  to  recognize  that 
during  the  past  six  years  the  mayors  have 
established  a  new  and  higher  status  In 
Washington.  President  Johnson  has  fre- 
quently conferred  with  you,  and  he  has 
set  up  effective  liaison  between  you  and  the 
White  House.  In  the  person  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent Hubert  Humphrey,  there  is  an  ex- 
mayor,  a  sophisticated  champion  of  urban 
America,  and  an  inspired  spokesman  for 
our  cities. 

Large  tasks  lie  ahead  of  us.  But  no  na- 
tion as  rich  In  natural  and  human  resources 
as  America  can  fall  In  those  tasks,  given 
the  will  and  the  courage  and  the  essential 
optimism  of  a  great  people. 

All  of  us  here  love  cities.  We  wouldn't  be 
In  this  room  if  we  didn't.  The  task  of  lead- 
ership Is  yours,  but  so  are  the  rewards.  I 
do  not  envy  you  your  problems,  but  I  do  envy 
you  the  stewardship  of  our  great  cities. 

I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  the  help, 
encouragement,  and  the  sympathetic  sup- 
port you  have  given  me  during  the  years 
that  I  have  had  stewardship  of  the  Federal 
urban  effort.  We  have  had  our  good  times 
and  we  have  had  our  bad  times.  That  is  In- 
evitable In  the  conduQt  of  public  affairs.  But 
we  have  come  a  long  way  together,  always 
in  decency,  honesty,  and  respect  and  with 
high  regard  for  the  motives  of  one  another. 

It  is  inevitable  that  as  I  move  on  to  New 
York  and  the  challenge  of  establishing  a 
new  urban  college.  I  will  be  less  Involved  in 
administering  urban  programs  on  the  na- 
tional level.  But  I  assure  you  I  am  not  an 
old  soldier  and  I  have  no  intention  of  fading 
away.  I  will  be  around.  I  have  no  intention 
of  giving  up  my  love  affair  with  the  city;  I 
simply  want  to  concentrate  the   effort. 

Henry  Adams  said  that  "He  too  serves  a 
certain  purpose  who  only  s*^^inds  and  cheers." 
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I  assure  you  that  I  will  be  there,  and  I  will 
be  standing,  and  I  will  be  cheering  for  the 
mayors  of  this  country. 


WISCONSIN  ELECTRIC  COOPER- 
ATIVE ADOPTS  SOUND  RESO- 
LUTIONS OP  PRINCIPLES  AND 
PURPOSES 


HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

OP    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  26.  1968 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wis- 
consin Electric  Cooperative,  at  their  an- 
nual meeting  at  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  on 
March  25-27  adopted  a  sound  program 
of  piinciples  and  purposes.  Implementa- 
tion of  the  14  points  recommended  by 
WEC  will  result  in  continued  growth  for 
the  rural  electric  cooperatives  and  their 
contribution  to  the  national  economy 
and  welfare  of  our  countr>-. 

So  that  other  Members  of  Congress 
may  know  of  the  fine  programs  advo- 
cated by  the  Wisconsin  Electric  Cooper- 
ative, I  am  herewith  .submitting  for  the 
Congressional  Record  the  resolutions 
adopted  at  the  1968  annual  meeting  of 
WEC.  The  resolutions  follow: 
Principles  and  Purposes 

A  statement  of  intent,  beliefs,  goals, 
adopted  by  delegates  to  the  19G8  annual 
meeting  of  Wlscon.^in  Electric  Cooperative  at 
Green  Bay,  Wis.,  March  25-27. 

1.    FUTURE    FINANCING 

We  believe  that  rural  electric  cooperatives, 
in  order  to  continue  effectively  in  the  serv- 
ice of  rural  people,  must  have  access  to 
growth  capital  In  substantially  larger 
amounts  than  at  present,  and  in  a  form  that 
W.111  assure  dependable  continuity  from  year 
to  year,  therefore, 

We  urge  this  organization  and  its  member 
systems  to  support  efforts  of  the  NRECA 
Long-Range  Study  Committee  to  develop  a 
plan  for  such  supplemental  financing,  after 
having  first  determined  as  best  it  can  the 
future  objectives  of  this  member-owned, 
member-serving  program. 

2.    BANK    FOR    TELEPHONE    COOPERATIVES 

We  believe  that  dependable  and  fully  ade- 
quate communications  ranks  with  electric 
service  as  a  factor  In  making  possible  the 
vital  contributions  of  rural  America  to  the 
economy  of  this  country,  and  to  the  general 
health  and  welfare  of  Its  people,  therefore. 

We  request  the  Congress  to  acknowledge 
the  need  to  Insure  this  continuing  contribu- 
tion in  the  future  by  authorizing  establish- 
ment of  a  Rural  Telephone  Cooperative  Bank 
In  order  to  provide  a  source  of  growth  capital 
for  these  organizations  in  adequate  amounts. 

3.    RURAL/URBAN    BALANCE 

We  believe  that  present  problems  of  the 
nation's  cities,  caused  or  aggravated  by  over- 
crowded residential  areas  and  abnormal  com- 
petition for  available  jobs,  and  by  undue 
pressures  on  educational  and  municipal 
facilities  and  services,  are  added  to  in  serious 
measure  by  the  continuing  migration  of 
about  100.000  rural  people  to  the  cities  each 
year,  therefore, 

We  propose  that  Wisconsin  Electric  Co- 
operative and  all  its  member  systems  exert 
every  effort  and  Influence  in  support  of 
sound  development  programs  designed  to  Im- 
prove job  opportunity  In  rural  areas  and  re- 
verse the  population  drain  that  serves  nei- 
ther the  city  nor  the  rural  area. 
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4.    THB    rARM    PROBLCM 

We  believe  that  no  amount  of  effort  to 
Improve  rural  employment  potential  will  go 
far  to  cure  rural  economic  Ills  unless  It  la 
coupled  with  poeltlTe  moves  to  assure  realis- 
tic financial  rewards  to  our  farmer  producers 
of  food  and  fiber,  therefore. 

We  request  Congress  to  develop  means  of 
assuring  this  necessary  realistic  level  of  farm 
Income  to  help  re-establish  rural  America 
as  a  satisfying  place  to  live  and  to  help  pre- 
serve the  traditional  backbone  of  our  rural 
economy,  the  family  farm. 

5.    VAKM  STATXS  rOKKSTaT  COOPUUTrVZ 

We  believe  rural  Income  potential  in  a 
considerable  amount  of  electric  cooperative- 
served  territory  In  Wisconsin.  Minnesota  and 
Michigan  will  be  enhanced  by  the  develop- 
ment of  the  best  dollar  return  that  can  be 
provided  at  the  local  level  by  the  sutMtantlal 
timber  resource  of  these  areas,  therefore. 

We  recommend  that  electric  and  other 
cooperatives  located  in  these  areas  support, 
through  membership,  at  least,  the  new  Lake 
States  Forestry  Cooperative,  which  seeks  to 
promote  locally-owned  wood  industry  In 
these  areas  of  timber  production. 

S.    CAPrrAL    BUDGET 

We  beMeve  public  understanding  of  fed- 
eral budgeting  is  more  nearly  correct  when 
figures  showing  government  lending  and  in- 
vestment are  not  merged  Into  one  with  gov- 
ernment spending,  therefore. 

We  endorse  this  year's  separation  of  the 
budget  into  two  accounts,  the  expenditure 
account  and  the  loan  account,  and  we  sug- 
gest further  clarification  in  the  development 
of  a  long-range  program  of  accounting  for 
assets,  and  separate  financing  of  capital  out- 
lays. 

T.    PAXTNCKS   or   THC   ALLIANCE 

We  believe  that  a  civilized  world,  capable 
of  tolerance  and  mutual  contributions  to  the 
welfare  of  all  mankind,  demands  that  less 
fortunate  areas  be  helped  toward  self-suffl- 
ciency  and  enlightenment  and  a  satisfying 
existence  by  those  more  happily  endowed, 
therefore. 

We  commend,  as  we  have  in  the  past,  the 
mutually  helpfiU  relationship  established 
between  Wisconsin  and  the  Republic  of  Nica- 
ragua, and  all  similar  relationships  resulting 
from  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance  program, 
and  recommend  that  beneficial  ties  like  these 
be  created  where  they  do  not  now  exi&t. 

8.    VOTING    RECORDS 

We  believe  that  the  boards,  employees  and 
members  of  electric  cooperatives  must  be  in- 
formed regularly  of  attitudes  demonstrated 
toward  their  programs  by  state  and  national 
legislators,  to  help  determine  their  measure 
as  public  servants,  therefore. 

We  request  Wisconsin  Electric  Cooperative 
and  our  national  association  to  compile  and 
distribute  such  records  of  voting  as  will  con- 
tribute to  this  understanding. 

9.    HIGHWAY    LIGHTING 

We  believe  that  the  tragic  toll  of  lives  In 
auto  accidents  each  year  is  a  costly  and  un- 
necessary waste  of  our  human  resource,  and 
we  further  believe  that  the  persistent  in- 
crease in  such  fatalities  can  and  must  be 
reversed,  therefore. 

We  commend  the  Governors  Highway 
Safety  Program  as  a  sound  step  toward  this 
reduction  in  accident  slaughter,  and  strongly 
recommend  that  this  effort  be  supplemented 
by  providing  for  adequate  UluminaUon  at 
intersections,  railroad  crossings,  bridges  and 
other  hazardous  areas  along  our  rural  ro€Mis. 

10.    NATIONAL    POWER    GRID 

We  believe  that  Impressive  reductions  In 
the  cost  of  electric  power  can  be  realized 
through  use  of  giant  generation  units,  extra- 
high  voltage  transmission  facilities  and  na- 
tionwide Interconnections  of  all  types  and 
sizes  of  systems,  therefore. 
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We  urge  enactment  of  federal  legislation, 
embodying  principles  con>.alned  In  HJl. 
laaaa.  the  Moss  BUI.  that  will  guarantee  the 
benefits  of  this  new  and  efficient  technology 
to  all  by  enabling  all  segments  of  the  power 
Industry — investor-owned,  public-owned  and 
consumer-owned — to  participate  in  a  Na- 
tional Power  Supply  System. 

11.    POUTICAI.   ACTION 

We  believe  the  future  of  cooperative  rural 
electrification  depends  in  large  measure  on 
sustained,  nonpartisan  political  action,  and 
that  It  Is  Important  to  assure  that  legislators 
understand  our  needs  and  purposes,  even  in 
years  when  we  are  not  actively  Involved  In 
sponsoring  legislation,  therefore. 

We  request  that  Wisconsin  Electric  Cooper- 
ative develop  and  maintain  a  coordinated 
program  of  non-partisan  political  action  to 
help  provide  this  necessary  understanding 
year  after  year. 

12.    COMMENDING    rPC    ROLE 

We  believe  that  the  best  advantages  of  con- 
sumer-owned power  systems  can  not  be  re- 
alized without  some  assurance  against  ex- 
cessive wholesale  power  costs,  therefore. 

We  commend  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion for  helping  provide  this  important  as- 
surance In  recent  years,  by  means  of  informal 
proceedings  which  resulted  In  substantial  re- 
ductions In  wholesale  costs  to  municipal  util- 
ities, small  commercial  utilities  and  electric 
cooperatives. 

13     FORCING   ALLIANCES 

We  believe  that  the  continuing  decline  In 
rural  population,  and  the  consequent  reduc- 
tion in  rural  representation  in  the  state  leg- 
islature and  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  prevent  electric  cooperatives  from  se- 
curing adequate  annual  loan  funds,  and  de- 
stroy their  ability  to  provide  legal  protection 
for  their  service  areas,  unless  they  can  add 
the  strength  and  influence  of  others  to  their 
own,  therefore. 

We  emphasize  our  conviction  that  our  co- 
operatives and  associations  must  move 
promptly  and  effectively  to  esUbllsh  under- 
standing and  mutually  supporting  relatlon- 
/shlps  with  Individuals  and  organizations 
that  share  our  major  beliefs  and  aim  toward 
common  goals. 

1 4.  co-op  HOUSING 

We  believe  the  President's  recent  Farm 
Message  to  Congress  emphasized  the  desper- 
ate need  for  a  new  and  imaginative  effort 
to  replace  the  more  than  three  million  sub- 
standard dwellings  In  rural  America;  we  also 
believe  that  rural  residents  are  entitled  to 
the  same  access  to  decent  housing  at  a 
reasonable  cost  as  are  urban  residents,  there- 
fore. 

We  endorse  once  again  the  plan  formu- 
lated by  Wisconsin  Electric  Cooperative  to 
transplant  these  familiar  urban  benefits  Into 
the  rural  areas  of  this  country  by  adapting 
the  successful  housing  cooperative  device  to 
this  purpose;  beyond  this,  we  urge  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  and  other  appropriate  agen- 
cies to  assist  In  every  possible  way  in  order 
to  prove  this  plan  and  make  It  available 
across  the  country. 
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CONTRIBUTION   BY   FRANK    SCX>TT 
BUNNELL  HIGH  SCHOOL 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 


or  coKKwrnccT 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday,  June  26,  1968 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  Inform  the  House 
of  a  contribution  by  the  Frank  Scott 
Bunnell  High  School  of  Stratford,  Corm.. 


of  $1,000  for  the  construction  of  a  school 
in  India  under  the  school  partnership 
program,  sponsored  by  the  Peace  Corps. 
Education  is  a  prerequisite  for  world 
peace.  It  allows  people  to  improve  their 
standard  of  living,  and  it  enables  them 
to  better  understand  the  people  of  other 
nations.  This  contribution  by  the  Frank 
Scott  Bunnell  High  School  will  move  us 
closer  to  the  day  when  all  of  the  people 
of  the  world  shall  have  an  opportunity 
to  work  together  for  the  creation  of 
peace,  freedom  and  progress. 


HUMAN  RESPONSE  TO  THE 
SONIC  BOOM 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 


or    NrW    YORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Wednesday.  June  26,  1968 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  talk  and  too  little  definitive 
action  about  the  problem  created  by  sonic 
boom.  I  am  seriously  concerned  that  we 
are  following  a  path  that  will  expose  mil- 
lions of  Americans  to  unhealthy  and 
totally  unacceptable  noise  created  by 
supersonic  aircraft. 

In  this  regard  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention  an  article  appearing 
in  today's  New  York  Times  concerning 
a  report  on  human  response  to  the  sonic 
boom  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences. Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
I  include  that  article  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

Supersonic  Jets  Face  Redesigning — Scien- 
tists Sat  Noise  Data  Mat  Reshape  Trans- 
ports 

(By  Harold  M.  Schmeck,  Jr.) 

Washington.  June  25. — People  seem  to  dis- 
like the  sonic  boom  enough  to  make  the  out- 
look dim  for  designs  of  the  supersonic  trans- 
port  as  they  are  now,  a  panel  of  scientists 
said  today. 

Research  In  this  country  and  abroad  sug- 
gests there  would  be  many  complaints  In  the 
wake  of  the  high  speed  airliner's  every  flight 
over  populated  areas,  a  panel  member  said. 

The  panel  reported  to  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  on  "human  response  to  the 
sonic  boom." 

Studies  of  biological  effects,  to  date,  show 
little  cause  for  concern,  the  report  said.  It  Is 
the  psychological  effects  that  emerge  as  the 
big  problem. 

SEVERAL    STtTDIES    ON    BOOM 

Because  versions  of  supersonic  transports 
are  planned  In  the  United  States  and  in 
Europe  there  have  been  several  studies  of 
sonic  boom  effects  on  individuals  and  com- 
munities. 

"As  a  result  of  such  research  the  concern 
of  the  committee  on  SST-sonlc  boom  In 
mid- 1968  Is  considerably  different  from  what 
It  was  over  three  years  ago,"  said  the  report. 

The  studies  show  that  no  damage  to  hear- 
ing and  no  direct  physiological  damage  Is 
to  be  expected  even  when  the  sonic  boom 
Is  far  more  powerful  than  any  supersonic 
transport  would  be  likely  to  generate.  The 
studies  also  show  that  people  do  not  like 
the  boom. 

"What  seems  called  for  at  this  Juncture  Is 
an  Intensive  long-range  analysis  based  on 
varied  measures  of  Individual  group  and 
community  responses  to  different  levels  of 
sonic  boom."  said  the  report. 

The  panel  said  It  was  unlikely  that  the 
first    generation    of    supersonic    transports 


would  fly  at  top  speed  over  land  areas.  Plans 
indicate  they  will  be  primarily  transoceanic 
carriers. 

But  the  committee  said  research  was 
urgently  needed  on  the  psychological  aspects 
of  the  boom-producing  shock  waves  of  super- 
sonic Jets  whether  the  first  ones  fly  over- 
land or  not. 

ON    COMMtTNITY    REACTIONS 

When  a  plane  exceeds  the  speed  of  sound — 
660  miles  an  hour  at  flight  altitude — the 
sound  waves  It  produces  build  up  Into  a 
conical  wave  front  of  great  Intensity.  If  the 
wave  fronts  formed  by  the  nose  and  tall  of 
the  plane  reach  the  ground  before  being  dis- 
sipated they  produce  sonic  booms  that  may 
be  destructive. 

"Community  reactions  cannot  yet  be  pre- 
dicted with  certainty,"  said  the  report. 

"We  can  only  speak  In  terms  of  the  prob- 
ability of  effective  organized  reaction.  This 
win  Increase  as  the  annoyance  of  the  individ- 
uals Increases:  the  effective  expression  may 
depend  on  some  dramatic  trigger  incident 
or  the  emergence  of  a  vocal  leader  of  pub- 
lic opinion." 

Individual  as  well  as  community  respKinses 
to  the  sonic  boom  must  be  studied,  the  re- 
port said.  It  advocated  special  studies  of  the 
effects  of  sonic  booms  on  sleep — the  noise 
levels  below  which  waking  Is  unlikely,  the 
effect  of  repeated  booms  on  the  level  of  sleep 
and  the  probability  that  Individuals  will 
awaken  and  the  question  of  what  levels  of 
noise  may  aggravate  a  person's  preexisting 
sleep  disorders. 

The  committee  said  It  was  important  to 
find  out  more  about  sonic  boom  effects,  If 
any,  on  sleep  during  the  day  as  well  as  at 
night,  on  conversation,  skilled  performances 
of  various  kinds  and  on  dally  routines. 

Studies  also  should  be  done  on  the  psy- 
chological effects  of  sonic  boom  on  persons 
on  ships,  the  panel  said. 

The  report  expressed  cautious  optimism 
that  an  acceptable  supersonic  transport  for 
overland  flights  could  be  developed  when  the 
engineers  are  given  more  solid  data  showing 
what  noise  levels  will  be  acceptable  to  the 
public. 

Money  will  be  saved  In  the  long  run  If  the 
studies  are  undertalcen  now,  the  report  said. 
The  report  on  human  response  to  the  sonic 
boom  reviewed  research  on  the  subject  here 
:md  abroad  during  the  last  ten  years.  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Academy"  of  Sciences 
panel  that  prepared  the  report  Is  Prof.  Ray- 
mond A.  Bauer  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Administration,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. 

Other  members  are  Prof.  William  D.  Neff, 
Department  of  Psychology.  Indiana  Univer- 
sity; Dr.  Henry  David.  Division  of  Behavioral 
Sciences,  National  Academy  of  Sciences;  Dr. 
Irwin  Pollack.  Mental  Health  Research  In- 
stitute, University  of  Michigan;  Dr.  Howard 
Ralffa,  Graduate  School  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration, Harvard;  and  Dr.  Peter  Rossi,  De- 
partment of  Social  Relations,  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University. 


BOMBING  RESTRICTIONS  AND  OUR 
OFFERS  FOR  PEACE 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  COWGER 

OF  kintttckt 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  26,  1968 

Mr.  COWGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Russia 
and  her  Communist  satellite.  North  Viet- 
nam, have  taken  every  advantage  of  our 
offer  to  peacefully  settle  the  dispute  in 
the  Far  East.  Since  the  President  has 
further  restricted  our  bombing  of  mili- 
tary targets  in  enemy  territory,  friendly 
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cities  In  the  South  have  been  devastated 
During  recent  weeks  the  enemy  has  in- 
tensified their  indiscriminate  attacks  on 
Saigon.  Rocket  and  mortar  fire  has  killed 
and  woimded  thousands  of  innocent  and 
friendly  allies.  The  "stop  the  bombing" 
advocates  have  been  successful  in  sav- 
ing the  enemy  capital  of  Hanoi,  but  their 
voices  have  been  silent  when  our  side 
sustains  the  casualties.  Actually  our  sol- 
diers have  received  a  higher  percentage 
of  casualties  since  peace  negotiations 
than  before.  President  Johnson  should 
tell  the  peace  negotiators  in  Paris  that 
either  the  devastation  of  the  friendly 
cities  stops,  or  we  will  immediately  re- 
new and  intensify  our  bombing  in  the 
North.  It  is  quite  apparent  that  the 
enemy  has  taken  advantage  of  our 
bombing  restrictions  and  our  offers  for 
peace. 


GAS    GAMES    INVOLVE    COERCION. 
HIGH  PRICES 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF  massachusette 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  26,  1968 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Supreme 
Court's  dictum  that  advertising  should 
be  judged  by  its  "probable  effect  on  trust- 
ing minds"  is  only  one  of  the  principles 
of  business  ethics  which  has  been  vio- 
lated in  the  maze  of  service-station 
games  thrust  upon  the  American  motor- 
ist in  the  past  2  years.  Oil  companies 
have  financed  the  familiar  games  and 
their  advertising  through  coercion  of  in- 
dividual dealers,  and,  ultimately,  through 
a  rise  in  the  cost  of  gasoline  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

If  misleading  advertising  were  the  only 
issue  at  hand,  the  hearings  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Regulatory  Agencies  would 
already  have  accomplished  their  pur- 
EKKe;  the  newspaper  articles  which  I 
am  submitting  to  the  Record  reflect  a 
growing  awareness  on  the  part  of  the 
American  public  that  "giveaway  games" 
seldom  giveaway  something  for  nothing. 
It  is  sad  that  advertising  In  this  country 
must  create  in  many  honest  consumers  a 
constant  attitude  of  skepticism  and  cyni- 
cism in  the  marketplace — an  attitude 
easily  carried  over  into  other  areas. 

But  equally  serious  is  a  problem  which 
we  have  yet  to  solve  and  correct  through 
our  hearings:  that  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  games  and  their  advertising 
have  been  financed.  Threats  to  dealers 
who  refuse  to  participate  in  the  games 
have  been  accompanied  by  a  forced  ad- 
ditional rise  in  the  price  of  gas  to  the 
customers  of  dealers  who  have  accepted 
them.  A  sense  of  fear  over  cancellation 
of  station  franchises  and  other  forms  of 
coercion  has  replaced  the  healthy  profit 
incentive  in  the  minds  of  hundreds  of 
individual  dealers  as  they  make  their  de- 
cisions on  participation  in  the  games; 
only  at  this  great  price  has  it  been  pos- 
sible for  oil  companies  to  force  their  gi- 
gantic game  enterprises  upon  the  dealer 
and  the  public. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Greenfield  Re- 
corder, whose  editorials  I  submit  here, 
and  the  many  other  papers  and  radio  and 
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TV  stations  in  my  district  and  across  the 
country  that  these  misdemeanors  are 
being  brought  before  the  people.  Only 
as  the  public  is  made  aware  of  these 
practices  can  it  successfully  combat 
them,  for,  in  the  final  analysis,  the  good 
that  may  come  of  our  hearings  rests 
upon  popular  consensus  of  what  is  right 
and  fair  in  the  conduct  of  business. 

Two  articles  follow: 

[Prom    the    Greenfield    Recorder.    June    20, 

1968) 

Giveaway  Games  Checked 

(By  John  A.  Senior) 

The  merry  game  of  give-away  prizes,  used 
for  years  as  a  gimmick  to  attract  new  busi- 
ness, appears  doomed  to  a  stormy  road  of 
critical  Inquest  by  no  less  an  august  body 
than  a  Congressional  subcommittee. 

Congressmen,  when  they  are  examining 
someone  else's  alleged  misdemeanors,  can  be 
a  fearsome  lot.  When  their  backs  are  up  they 
leave  no  stones  unturned  to  get  the  dirty 
truth. 

Much  like  the  dirt  that  can't  hide  from  In- 
tensified you-know-what,  the  perpetrators 
and  propagators  of  those  foul  give-away 
tricks  will  have  no  place  to  go  but  to  Wash- 
ington to  fess  up. 

All  except  the  most  gullible  of  citizens  take 
promotional  advertising  with  a  grain  of  salt, 
though  the  public  Is  supposed  to  be  protec- 
ted against  misleading  advertising.  Core  of 
the  give-away  boll  this  time  is  the  widely 
promoted  offer  of  endless  and  fabulous  prizes 
which  gives  the  impression  that  everv'body 
wins. 

GASOLINE     GIMMICKS 

Congressman  Silvio  O.  Conte.  who  Is  co- 
sponsoring  the  subcommittee  hearings  on  the 
so-called  "gasoline  games",  says  he  h.is  found 
evidence  that  the  gimmicks  are  hurting  not 
only  the  consumer,  but  the  small  business- 
man as  well. 

He  quotes  communications  from  a  con- 
stituent who  claims  a  sweepstakes  type  of 
game  promoted  by  Gulf  OH  Co.  turned  out 
to  be  part  of  a  marketing  scheme  to  sell 
transistor  radios.  Top  prizes  offered  Included 
a  Rolls-Royce  and  five  Mercedes-Benz  autos 
and  100  color  TV  sets,  but  when  the  contest 
was  over,  no  one  had  won  any  of  the  autos, 
and  only  five  TV  sets  were  won. 

Another  complaint  came  from  an  Inquisi- 
tive customer  of  American  OH  Co.  who  had 
the  temerity  to  ask  Amoco  for  a  list  of  win- 
ners after  the  contest  had  ended.  Besides 
stating  all  the  prizes  were  "made  available", 
Amoco  told  the  customer  In  effect  that  the 
list  of  winners  and  the  amount  actually  given 
away  was  none  of  his  business. 

jtrsT  pitches? 

Conte  has  promised  Amoco  officials  will  be 
called  in  to  tell  the  whole  story,  as  will  those 
of  other  companies.  He  states:  "The  people 
have  a  right  to  know  If  these  fancy  promises 
are  being  kept  or  If  they're  just  pitch-men 
type  glmmlckery." 

Equally  disturbing  to  the  Investigators  Is 
the  Information  that  refineries  spent  no  less 
than  S44-mllllon  on  advertising  their  give- 
away games.  In  itself  that  Is  a  private  mat- 
ter for  the  refineries,  but  there's  a  hook — a 
few  weeks  ago,  Conte  notes,  the  price  of  fuel 
oil  was  raised  five  cents  a  gallon,  and  at  a 
time  of  year  when  the  consumer  price  usually 
goes  down. 

This  would  suggest  that  the  companies  are 
boosting  their  business  at  consumer  expense 
while  holding  out  faint  promises  of  some- 
thing for  nothing.  Conte  figures  the  oil  com- 
panies will  have  a  tough  time  Justifying  the 
necessity  of  the  increase  while  they  are  ex- 
pending vast  sums  on  the  give-aways. 

hvtrtino  bttsiniss 
Conte    believes    such    activity   hurts   the 
small  businessmen  as  well  as  the  consumers. 
The  consumers'  problem  comes  from  the  In- 
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creaMd  coata  of  the  product,  while  the  small 
operator,  unafflllated  with  one  of  ttae  major 
oil  companies,  can  offer  no  such  attraction 
to  his  customera. 

While  the  current  Investigation  Is  gen- 
erally aimed  at  the  major  oil  companies, 
there  could  very  well  be  repercussions  in 
other  directions.  Most  every  large  Individual 
or  chain  operator  today  has  some  kind  of 
special  lure  to  tease  more  customers  Into  hla 
place  of  bxislneaa. 

■no    or    OITTS? 

If  some  serious  skulduggery  Is  uncovered 
by  the  subcommittee,  the  whole  scheme 
of  free  gifts,  contests  and  prizes  could  be 
shaken  to  the  roots.  This  Includes  trading 
stamps,  which  have  been  a  household  word 
for  generations. 

It  would  be  a  sad  thing  to  dump  the  Idea 
entirely,  but  there  should  be  some  provision 
to  equalize  give-aways  so  that  the  small 
bxislnessman  can  compete  on  equal  footing 
with  with  the  big  one.  There's  something 
about  the  promise,  however  dim,  of  maybe 
being  lucky  enough  to  win  the  top  prize 
without  any  more  risk  than  a  possible  heart 
attack  over  the  Joy  of  winning. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  little  extra  courtesy 
and  swlce  from  the  service  station  opera- 
tors will  do  as  much  to  keep  the  cvistomers 
coming  back  as  does  the  Juicy  carrot 
dangling  from  a  long  stick  and  always  Just 
ahead  and  out  of  reach. 

(Prom  the  Greenfield  Recorder,  June  15, 

1968] 

Oas  Gamis 

If  you  haven't  yet  won  that  $5,  $10  or 
S5,000  from  your  favorite  gasoline  station, 
you'd  better  hurry.  Chances  are  something 
soon  may  be  done  to  shatter  for  all  time 
your  bid  to  make  a  quick  buck. 

Then  again,  perhaps  you  already  have 
rolled  up  to  the  piunps  and  asked  for  your 
boodle  of  easy  money.  There  are  some  who 
have  made  a  profit  from  being  steady  cus- 
tomers. But  the  list  Is  mighty  small  and  the 
take  Is  generally  In  the  $1  and  $2  range 

Beginning  next  week  gasoline  station  give- 
away games  which  some  legislators  contend 
"could  constitute  a  fraud"  will  be  investi- 
gated in  tour  Washington  bearings.  Rep. 
Silvio  O.  Conte  of  this  state  and  Rep.  John 
D  Dingell  of  Michigan  are  chairman  and 
senior  minority  memljers.  respectively,  of  the 
subcommittee  on  regulatory  and  enforce- 
ment agencies  relating  to  small  business. 

Rep.  Conte  has  noted:  "A  few  weelts  ago 
the  price  of  fuel  oil  was  raised  .05  cents  per 
gallon  at  a  time  of  year  when  traditionally 
the  price  of  distillate  Is  decreased.  It  seems 
to  me  extremely  difficult  for  the  oil  com- 
panies to  Justify  their  Increase  in  a  cost  of 
a  necessity  at  a  time  when  they  are  spend- 
ing such  vast  sums  on  this  type  of  highly 
questionable  activity.  Rep.  Dingell  has 
charged  "The  consumer  is  being  forced  to 
pay  for  too  much  propaganda  for  too  little 
prize  money." 

It  has  been  said,  furthermore,  that  many 
dealers  do  not  want  to  participate  in  these 
schemes,  but  are  compelled  by  competition 
to  offer  money  prizes  and  other  gifts  or  be 
driven  out  of  business. 

It  Is  difficult  to  foresee  how  the  probe  will 
turn  out  inasmuch  as  gasoline  offers  are  only 
one  step  removed  from  the  ancient  game 
of  stamps — pink,  yellow,  g^een,  plaid  and 
otherwise.  And  stamps  have  been  around 
several  generations  with  only  an  occasional 
threat.  Some  states,  however,  have  ruled  these 
out  as  unethical  or  highly  questionable. 

Oil  company  contests  presumably  would 
run  out  of  steam  without  Congressional 
probes,  if  permitted  enough  rope.  There  Is 
evidence  now  that  customers  are  becoming 
aware  of  the  unlikelihood  of  ever  reaping 
a  bonanza.  When  offered  a  choice  of  a  game 
or  a  glass  water  tumbler  the  driver  usually 
takes  the  latter.  Most  even  prefer  the  old 
favorite,  stamps. 
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The  game  probe,  nevertbeless,  could  pave 
the  way  for  a  long  lUt  of  federal  regulations 
which  In  turn  could  bring  down  the  role  of 
gimmicks  in  merchandising  like  a  house  of 
cards.  And  with  these,  of  course,  would  go 
a  lot  of  fun.  After  all,  the  public  likes  to 
be  fooled. 


WHY  CURB  aUNS? 


June  27,  1968 


HON.  JOHN  DOWDY 

or    TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  26.  1968 

Mr.  EKDWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  number  of 
the  newspapers  in  the  district  I  repre- 
sent have  carried  editorials  on  the  anti- 
gun  proposals.  One  which  has  recently 
come  to  me  is  from  the  Conroe,  Tex., 
Courier,  which  I  include  in  the  Record 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  as  follows: 
Wht  Ctrna  Gons? 

We  grant  that  frontier  days  are  history 
now,  yet  they  gave  to  us  the  knowledge  that 
our  strength  lies  in  our  ability  to  protect 
ourselves  as  individuals  and  families  when 
the  need  .irises. 

Certain  elements  in  Congress,  along  with 
President  Johnson  are  now  trying  to  take 
away  from  us  one  of  the  most  important  of 
these  rights. 

They  hope  to  put  sharp  curbs  on  the  own- 
ership of  firearms,  and  history  has  taught 
us  that  once  cuiba  begin  they  grow  and 
grow  and  grow. 

Our  lawmakers  are  shocked  by  the  recent 
assassination  of  Sen.  Robert  Kennedy,  and 
this  has  caused  some  of  them  to  abandon 
their  resistance  to  curbs  on  guns. 

But  by  the  same  token,  Conroe  residents 
still  are  shocked  over  last  week's  death  of 
a  local  businessman  in  a  traffic  wreck  and 
the  recent  death  of  a  youngster  on  a  motor- 
cycle. Yet  we  aren't  crying  for  cars  and  motor- 
cycles to  be  practically  outlawed. 

These  Incidents  are  hazards  of  life. 
Smoking  cigarettes  and  strenuous  exercise 
for  persons  over  40  also  are  hazards  of  life, 
but  we  have  no  thoughts  of  outlawing  them. 

We  agree  that  curbs  should  be  put  on  the 
sale  of  firearms  to  youngsters  under  18,  and 
restrictions  established  on  mall  order 
sales  .  .  . 

But  no  regulations  should  force  owners 
to  register  their  guns,  and  there  are  many 
valid  reasons,  such  as: 

( 1 )  Lawmakers  constantly  look  for  sources 
of  new  tax  revenue.  Soon  they  could  start 
charging  an  annual  tax  on  individual  g^ns 
which  could  grow  and  grow  to  the  point 
where  the  average  man  could  not  afford  to 
keep  one. 

(2)  Think  of  the  value  such  a  registration 
list  would  be  to  underworld  organizations 
who  have  proven  in  the  past  that  they  can 
find  access  to  almost  any  government  secret. 
They  would  know  where  to  go  to  steal  a 
certain  type  of  gun,  and  they  would  know 
neighborhoods  "safe"  to  exploit  because 
there  were  no  guns. 

(3)  A  sudden  insurrection  In  the  land 
would  show  the  rebels  where  they  would 
have  to  pick  up  private  weapons  to 
strengthen  their  control. 

(4)  A  Communist  take-over  would  give 
them  possession  of  the  gun  list.  They  would 
start  collecting  weapons  immediately,  or 
dispjoslng   of    persons    who    resisted. 

A  butcher  knife,  tire  tool,  hammer  and 
a  multitude  of  other  items  are  Just  as  dead- 
ly at  close  range  as  a  gun.  Should  they  be 
registered  too?  Ridiculous?  Absolutely,  but 
not  out  of  the  realm  of  possibilities. 

We  feel  that  ownership  of  guns  Is  a  his- 
toric American  right  .  .  .  that  It  is  one  of 
the  major   basic   strengths   of   thia  nation. 


And  we  feel  that  Congress  is  showing  very 
little  faith  In  the  good  Judgment  of  the 
average  American  If  it  requires  registration 
of  all  guns. 

As  an  alternative,  they  could  open  ave- 
nues for  more  strict  enforcement  of  present 
laws.  They  are  good  laws  ...  at  least  they 
were  until  court  rulings  began  pulling  their 
teeth. 

Let  your  Congressmen  know  how  you  feel 
on  this  Issue.  Write  them. 


DEGRADma  TV  PROGRAMS 


HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  26,  1968 

Mr.  GATHINOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
television  networks*  programs  and  news- 
casting  are  off  the  beam.  Drew  Pearson 
calls  attention  to  this  most  abominable 
degradation  practised  upon  an  unsus- 
pecting public. 

Only  in  recent  months  have  I  been  a 
TV  viewer  to  any  degree.  I  did  not  realize 
previously  what  tripe  is  being  dished  out 
on  television. 

Youngsters  are  the  victims  of  this 
sordid  programing.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  the  TV  portrayals  are  aiding  in  the 
curtailment  of  violence  and  the  ex- 
plosive crime  rate.  Violence  and  brutality 
are  the  keystones  of  many  of  the  "top 
rated"  programs  enjoying  what  is  called 
prime  time  on  the  networks. 

Drew  Pearson,  in  a  recent  column, 
listed  many  of  these  shows  along  with  the 
sponsors  of  such  degrading  TV  programs, 
and  a  valid  suggestion  is  made  that  the 
public  can  correct  this  situation  by  writ- 
ing their  views  to  those  who  put  up  the 
money  so  that  these  TV  programs  can  be 
broadcast. 

The  general  run  of  the  news  reporting 
by  the  networks  is  repugnant  to  a  sizable 
number  of  TV  audiences.  A  letter  writing 
campaign  for  wholesome  news  commen- 
taries is  badly  needed. 

The  Drew  Pearson  column  follows: 
Mexhy-Go- Round 
(By  Drew  Pearson) 

Washington. — During  the  national  an- 
guish over  Sen.  Robert  Kennedy's  assassina- 
tion, the  TV  networks  suddenly  got  nervous 
about  video  violence  and  tried  to  clean  some 
of  the  bloodshed  off  the  home  screen. 

ABC's  spy  series,  "It  Takes  a  Thief," 
dropped  two  assassination  plots.  A  sniper 
story  was  discreetly  edited  out  of  the  FBI 
series.  ABC  also  hsistlly  Juggled  episodes  of 
"The  Avengers,"  "Guns  of  Will  Sonnett"  and 
"Man  In  A  Suitcase"  In  favor  of  something 
less  homicidal.  NBC  and  CBS  made  similar 
shifts  in  episodes  of  "Bonanza"  and  "Man- 
nlx."  resjjectlvely. 

Yet  the  networks,  after  a  decent  period  of 
mourning,  have  now  resumed  their  full 
schedule  of  violence.  And  they  have  already 
lined  up  two  dozen  shows  for  next  season 
featuring  gunplay,  brutality,  sadism,  and 
terror. 

The  National  Association  for  Better  Broad- 
casting estimates  that  the  average  child  be- 
tween ages  5  and  15  watches  the  violent  de- 
struction of  more  than  13,400  persons  on  TV. 

"Most  are  gunned  down,"  reports  Prank 
Orme,  the  association's  executive  vice  presi- 
dent, "but  fire,  rape,  poison,  acid,  spiders, 
snakes,  crocodiles,  pitchforks,  knives,  time 
bombs,  live  steam,  poison  gas,  hypodermic 
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needles  and  an  assortment  of  heavy  blunt 
Instruments  are  all  used  to  add  spice  and 
variety  and  thrUls  to  the  spectacle  of  death," 

CHILDRIN    ARE    VICTIMS 

He  fears  this  mass  mayhem  Is  destroying 
children's  natural  capacity  for  sympathy  and 
Impressing  them  with  the  need  for  a  power- 
ful, totalitarian  figure  to  protect  them. 

"Today's  television,"  Orme  says,  "teaches 
children  that  violence  is  fun,  evil  is  powerful, 
and  the  world  around  and  beyond  us  is  full 
of  unknown  terrors.  Our  cherished  institu- 
tions and  concepts  are  weak  and  subject  to 
imminent  destruction  by  callous  brutes.  To 
survive  we  must  delegate  the  Job  of  protec- 
tion to  powerful,  single-dimension  indi- 
viduals who  disregard  the  non-violent,  demo- 
cratic processes." 

For  all  their  remorse  over  the  slaying  of 
another  Kennedy,  the  networks  have  made 
clear  that  they  will  continue  to  glamorize 
gunplay  as  long  as  It  wins  mass-audience 
ratings  and  sponsors'  dollars. 

Apparently  the  only  way  concerned  parents 
can  keep  their  home  screens  fit  for  children 
is  to  retaliate  against  the  sponsors  who  pay 
for  TV  violence.  As  a  start,  we  have  asked  the 
Better  Broadcasting  group,  which  has  kept  a 
critical  eye  on  TV  for  17  years,  to  list  the  ten 
shows  most  harmful  to  children.  We  have 
looked  up  the  sponsors  who  keep  these  shows 
on  the  air. 

1.  The  Avengers,  ABC.  Wednesdays.  This 
show,  which  the  NABB  calls  "horrific"  and 
"disgraceful,"  has  been  sponsored  by  Ameri- 
can Home  Products,  American  Tobacco, 
Armour,  Beechem,  California  F>rune,  Carna- 
tion, Champion  Spark  Plug,  Colgate-Palm- 
olive, DuPont,  General  Electric,  Goodyear 
Tire,  S.  C.  Johnson.  L&M  Tobacco.  Mennen. 
Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass,  Polaroid,  Procter  & 
Gamble,  Seven-Up,  Sterling  Drug.  Stude- 
baker,  Sunbeam,  WM.  Underwood,  Warner- 
Lambert,  and  Yardley  of  London. 

2.  Felony  Squad,  ABC.  Mondays.  The  NABB 
calls  this  "a  vicious  excessively  violent,  and 
morbid  show."  It  has  been  sponsored  by  AC 
Spark  Plug.  Armour,  DuPont.  L&M  Tobacco. 
Noxell,  Schlltz  Brewing,  Shell  Oil,  and  State 
Farm  Insurance. 

3.  Guns  of  Win  Sonnett.  ABC.  Fridays.  This 
Is  described  by  NABB  as  "a  shoddy  western" 
that  Is  "highly  objectionable  for  children." 
Its  sponsors  have  Included  AC  Spark  Plug, 
Bell  Telephone.  Brown  and  Williamson,  Car- 
ter-Wallace, Colgate-Palmolive,  Cool-Ray, 
R.  T.  French,  International  Playtex,  Levi 
Strauss,  Plymouth,  and  State  Farm  In- 
surance. 

4.  Cimarron  Strip,  CBS.  Thursdays.  "An 
hour  of  savagery,  everything  from  near-rape 
to  brutal  revenge,  a  very  bad  show  for  young- 
sters," says  the  NABB.  The  sponsors  have 
been  Alberto-Culver,  American  Motors,  Amer- 
ican Oil,  American  Tobacco,  Anheuser- 
Busch.  Beecham  Products.  Block  Drug,  Buick, 
Colgate-Palmolive,  Formula  409,  Gallo 
Winery,  General  Poods,  International  Play- 
tex. S.  C.  Johnson,  Norwich  Pharmacal, 
Charles  Pfzer,  Polaroid.  Procter  &  Gamble. 
R.  J.  Reynolds,  Shell  Oil.  Speldel.  Sterling 
Drugs,  Union  Carbide,  United  Airlines,  Volks- 
wagen, and  Warner-Lambert. 

COMPLACENT    rCC 

The  list  of  TV  horror  shows  is  lengthy;  too 
long  to  be  carried  in  full  here.  More  will  be 
listed  In  a  future  coltimn. 

Meanwhile,  it  should  be  noted  that  only 
rarely  has  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission taken  exception  to  TV  program- 
ming. Ordinarily  the  FCC  automatically  re- 
news a  TV  license  when  it  expires  at  the  end 
of  the  three-year  period.  Two  FCC  commis- 
sioners. Kenneth  Cox  and  Nick  Johnson,  re- 
cently Issued  a  scathing  Indictment  of  their 
fellow  commissioners  for  this  automatic  re- 
newal policy. 

President  Johnson  has  a  vacancy  to  fill  on 
the  FCC  right  now  and  can  greatly  Improve 
TV  programming  by  picking  a  commissioner 
who  win  side  with  the  present  Johnson-Cox 
minority. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  most  countries  TV  channels  are  owned 
by  the  government,  not  private  Individuals, 
Thus  most  crime  programs  are  kept  off  the 
air.  Significantly,  in  no  other  country  In  the 
world  Is  either  the  Juvenile  delinquency  rate 
or  the  crime  rate  as  high  as  in  the  United 
States. 

One  way  to  change  this,  without  resorting 
to  government  ownership.  Is  for  the  public 
to  exert  Its  Influence  on  the  companies  which 
sponsor  crime  and  horror,  by  both  writing 
them  and  refusing  to  buy  their  products. 
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method  gets  out,  we  may  even  lure  back  the 
expatriate  Americans,  some  of  whom  are 
bound  to  have  stayed  abroad  simply  because 
they  are  unable  to  face  the  awful  process  of 
re-entering  the  country. 


NEW  CUSTOMS 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  27,  1968 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  re- 
grettable, but  nevertheless  true,  that 
mostly  the  people  hear  about  the  activi- 
ties of  their  public  servants  when  things 
go  wrong.  Thus,  it  has  become  a  tradi- 
tion to  think  of  those  engaged  in  public 
service  as  bureaucrats  with  little  to  do 
other  than  to  harass  the  law-abiding 
citizens. 

Sometimes  this  is,  in  fact,  true.  But  in 
the  large  majority  of  cases,  the  people  in 
public  service  are  trying  to  do  a  con- 
scientious, devoted,  and  intelligent  job. 

In  that  connection,  the  Washington 
Star  on  June  17,  in  an  editorial  entitled 
"New  Customs."  noted  the  debarkation 
at  Kennedy  Aii-port  of  a  group  of  tour- 
ists from  Europe  in  13  minutes.  That  in- 
cluded going  through  passport  control, 
health  control,  and  customs  inspection. 

I  say  hats  off  to  the  new  customs  and 
a  group  of  dedicated  public  servants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  include  the  article 
from  the  Evening  Star : 

New  Customs 

A  funny  thing  happened  at  Kennedy  In- 
ternational Airport  the  other  day.  A  flight 
came  in  from  Europe  and  most  of  the  passen- 
gers got  through  the  debarkation  procedures 
in  13  minutes. 

That's  passport  control,  health  control  and 
customs  inspection,  which  has  always  meant 
dragging  your  bags  about,  opening  them, 
having  the  contents  thoroughly  pawed  and 
disarranged  and  then  trying  to  get  the  bags 
back  together  and  find  a  porter.  In  13  min- 
utes? 

This  astonishing  new  record  was  achieved 
very  simply.  First,  the  three  checkpoints  of 
health,  passport,  and  customs  were  com- 
bined and  performed  by  a  single  official  at  a 
single  place.  Second,  that  official  assumed 
that  most  of  the  travelers  were  honest  and 
did  not  do  the  traditional  search-and-destroy 
act  with  the  luggage.  Unless  there  was  some 
definite  reason  for  search,  bags  were  not 
opened  at  all. 

This,  of  course,  hats  been  the  system  in 
Europe  for  years.  All  American  travelers 
could  have  told  the  customs  bureau  about  It 
but  apparently  nobody  bothered  to  ask  until 
recently.  The  new  idea  Is  Just  an  experiment, 
but  let  us  all  hope  It  convinces  the  officials 
that  It  Isn't  necessarily  un-American  to  pre- 
sume that  people  are  more  Interested  in  get- 
ting home  than  in  cheating  their  govern- 
ment 

The  new  procedure  Is  a  much  more  practi- 
cal way  to  assist  foreign  travel  In  America 
than  any  advertising  campaign  yet  unleashed. 
One  reason  foreigners  have  stayed  away  in 
droves  Is  surely  the  travelers'  tales  about  the 
backward  procedures  of  American  entrance- 
ways. 

For  that  matter,  once  word  of  the  new 


IWIVERSITY  OF  TENNESSEE 
RESOLUTION 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

or    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  27.  1968 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee  board  of  trustees 
last  week  passed  a  resolution  that  could 
very  well  serve  as  an  example  for  other 
institutions  of  higher  learning  in  pre- 
paring for  the  possibility  of  campus  dis- 
order. This  action  has  received  much 
attention  in  the  Tennessee  press  with 
headline  treatment,  for  example,  in  the 
Nashville  Banner  of  June  22. 

I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Record 
a  news  item  from  the  Knoxville  News- 
Sentinel  of  June  21.  and  an  editorial 
from  the  Knoxville  Journal  of  June  22, 
which  present  the  University  of  Tennes- 
see resolution,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News-Sentinel. 

June  21.  1968] 
Praises  Behavior  of  Students:    University 

or    Tennessee    Board    Pledges    Law    and 

Order 

U-T's  Board  yesterday  adopted  a  policy 
resolution  that  conduct  or  activities  disrup- 
tive to  U-T's  educational  process  will  not  be 
tolerated.  This  is  the  full  statement  ap- 
proved in  an  executive  session  of  the  Board: 

"U-T's  Board  of  Trustees  has  been  highly 
pleased  with  the  commendable  and  respon- 
sible behavior  of  the  institution's  fine  stu- 
dents. The  attitudes  and  actions  of  U-T  stu- 
dents are  particularly  praiseworthy  in  view 
of  the  irresponsible  activities  promoted  by 
small  groups  of  students  and  nonstudents 
which  resulted  in  serious  disruptions  at  sev- 
eral major  institutions  in  recent  months. 
"sees  need  for  freedom 

"U-T's  exists  primarily  to  offer  higher  edu- 
cation programs  to  young  people  and  adults 
of  the  state.  This  Board  recognizes  that  an 
essential  requisite  of  higher  education  is  the 
freedom  of  intellectual  inquiry  and  expres- 
sion. 

•The  Board  further  recognizes  that  this 
freedom  is  dependent  upon  the  acceptance, 
by  all  members  of  the  University  community, 
of  the  responsibilities  and  restraints  which 
make  such  freedom  a  reality  for  everyone 
concerned. 

"TAKE    ANY    ACTION 

"Pursuant  to  its  commitment  to  both 
freedom  and  responsibility,  it  is  the  policy  of 
this  Board  of  Trustees  that  conduct  or  ac- 
tivities which  are  disruptive  of  the  educa- 
tional process  will  not  be  tolerated  on  any 
campus  of  U-T. 

'While  it  Is  the  Board's  belief  and  hope 
that  such  disruptions  will  never  occur  at 
U-T.  the  Board  wishes  to  make  this  policy  a 
matter  of  public  knowledge  and  does  hereby 
authorize  and  direct  the  President  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  University  to  take  any 
action  which  is  necessary  to  maintain  law 
and  order  and  the  Integrity  of  the  Institu- 
tion." 

[Prom  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Journal.  June 

22.  19681 

Wise  Move  by  Umversity  of  Tennessee 

Trustees 
The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of 
Tennessee,  meeting  here  this  week,  took  so 
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many  important  atepa  with  reference  to  the 
future  of  the  university  that  It  Is  not  practi- 
cal to  comment  upon  them  all  at  one  time. 

For  a  starter,  however,  we  would  compli- 
ment the  board  highly  upon  Its  passage  of  a 
resolution  which  takes  time  by  the  forelock 
and  gives  the  Institution's  administration  the 
power  at  any  time  in  the  future  to  deal  with 
any  such  crises  as  thoee  which  in  recent 
months  have  erupted  on  the  campuses  of 
many  colleges  and  universities. 

Drafted  by  Federal  District  Judge  William 
E.  BAlller.  a  board  member,  the  text  of  the 
resolution  pctssed  by  the  board  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

'■The  University  of  Tennessee's  Board  of 
Trustees  has  been  highly  pleased  with  the 
commendable  and  responsible  behavior  of 
the  ln«tltutlon's  dne  students.  The  attitudes 
and  actions  of  UT  students  are  particularly 
praiseworthy  In  view  of  the  Irresponsible  ac- 
tivities promoted  by  small  groups  of  stu- 
dents and  non-students  which  resulted  in 
serious  dLsruptlons  at  several  major  institu- 
tions In  recent  months. 

"The  University  of  Tennessee  exists  pri- 
marily to  offer  higher  education  programs  to 
young  people  and  adults  of  the  state.  This 
board  r^dgnizes  that  an  essential  requisite 
of  hlghft-' education  is  the  freedom  of  In- 
tellectual Inquiry  and  expression  The  board 
further  recognizes  that  this  freedom  la  de- 
pendent upon  the  acceptance,  by  all  mem- 
bers of  the  university  community,  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities and  restraints  which  make  such 
freedcnn  a  reality  for  everyone  concerned. 

"Pursuant  to  Its  commitment  to  both  free- 
dom and  responsibility.  It  Is  the  policy  of  this 
Board  of  Trustees  that  conduct  or  activities 
which  are  disruptive  of  the  educational  proc- 
ess will  not  be  tolerated  on  any  campus  of 
the  University  of  Tennessee.  While  It  is  the 
board's  belief  and  hope  that  such  disrup- 
tions will  never  occur  at  the  University  of 
Tennessee,  the  board  wishes  to  make  this 
policy  a  matter  of  public  knowledge  and  does 
hereby  authorize  and  direct  the  president 
and  administration  of  the  university  to  take 
any  action  which  Is  necessary  to  maintain 
law  and  order  and  the  integrity  of  the  in- 
stitution." 

The  Knoxville  Journal  would  add  its  own 
praise,  as  set  out  In  the  first  paragraph  of 
the  resolution  quoted  above,  of  the  responsi- 
ble posture  maintained  by  the  student  body 
of  the  University  of  Tennessee  on  all  its 
campuses  In  the  past.  The  attitude  of  the  UT 
student  body  reflects  great  credit  upon  Its 
membership,  and  we  foresee  no  likelihood 
that  the  empowerment  by  the  trustees  of 
the  university  administration  will  be  called 
into  use.  Nonetheless,  we  believe  It  Is  a  good 
thing  for  all  concerned  that  the  board  went 
on  record  in  a  positive  and  unequivocal 
fashion. 


THE  lOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  ACA 


HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

or  AaizoN.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday.  June  27.  1968 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  marks  the  10th  anniversary  of  the 
Americans  for  Constitutional  Action.  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  this 
responsibly  conservative  organization 
for  its  efforts  to  promote  constitutional 
government. 

In  an  era  characterized  by  violent  dis- 
sent, when  objectors  feel  free  to  destroy 
as  they  disagree  it  is  refreshing  to  see 
this  organization  advocate  its  principles 
with  dignity  and  reason. 

I  cannot  help  but  believe  that  the  mes- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

sage  which  the  ACA  carries  to  the  Amer- 
ican people,  of  the  role  and  duty  of  the 
people  to  the  Government,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment to  the  people,  is  a  strong,  clear 
chord  which  will  help  guide  us  through 
our  troubled  times. 


June  27,  1968 


TAX  INCREASE  IS  LESSER  EVIL 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  27,  1968 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  ^>eaker.  the  Federal 
Government  lias  been  spending  money 
recklessly  for  some  time,  and  this  has 
been  especially  evident  since  1960.  Fed- 
eral receipts  established  new  records 
each  year,  but,  even  these  record  re- 
ceipts could  not  keep  up  with  the  outflow 
of  Federal  tax  funds  from  Washington. 

Since  fiscal  year  1961,  we  have  had 
consecutive  deficits — overdrafts  are 
what  our  bankers  are  forced  to  call 
them— of  $3.5.  $7.3.  $4.7.  $6.0.  $1.1,  $3.6. 
$8.8,  and  $19.8  billion,  making  a  total  of 
$54.8  billion.  On  top  of  that,  we  faced  an 
almost  certain  deficit  of  $25  billion  this 
year  without  the  cutback  and  tax  reve- 
nue bill.  Surely,  this  decade  will  be  most 
properly  labeled  In  the  future  history 
chronicles  as  that  of  the  "Spending 
Sixties." 

This  $54.8  billion  Is  sufficient  to  have 
paid  for  2  full  years  of  university  edu- 
cation for  every  boy  and  girl  In 
the  United  States  between  the  ages  of 
18  and  21.  Or,  if  this  money  had  been 
applied  to  improving  the  diets  of  the  30 
million  undernouiished  people  in  Amer- 
ica that  we  have  recently  heard  so  much 
about,  we  could  have  increased  the 
weekly  food  budget  for  each  of  these  8 
million  families  by  $15  for  the  past  9 
years. 

Drowned  out  by  the  tumult  of  the 
clamor  for  more  by  the  spenders,  and 
overridden  in  the  voting,  were  the  ad- 
monishments of  the  more  responsible 
legislators,  of  the  fallacy  of  continuing  to 
mortgage  the  future  of  our  Nation  and 
Its  citizens.  Now,  their  words  of  warning 
have  come  true  and  are  demanding  re- 
tribution. Our  national  debt  Is  over  $356 
billion,  and  the  interest  on  that  debt 
alone  is  over  $15  billion  for  this  year. 

Foreign  countries  have  lost  much  of 
their  confidence  in  our  monetary  sys- 
tem, and  gold  has  fled  from  our  shores, 
and  is  no  longer  in  the  position  of  being 
a  reserve  for  our  currency. 

There  are  over  12  million  youths  In  the 
United  States  today  of  college  age.  Now, 
the  inflation  that  develops  in  any  econ- 
omy where  expenditures  are  made  on 
borrowed  fimds  has  helped  push  college 
costs  too  high  for  many  of  the  parents 
of  these  young  people  to  be  able  to  afford 
a  college  education.  The  Federal  Income 
taxes  that  are,  and  will  be,  paid  this  year 
to  cover  the  costs  of  our  interest  on  the 
public  debt  would  have  provided  a 
scholai-ship  of  over  51,200  per  youth. 

Worse  still,  while  there  are  other  wtiys 
available  to  check  this  spending  orgy,  and 
to  retium  to  sane  flscal  management  of 
our  budget,  the  administration  has  not 
aggressively  sought  to  get  foreign  nations 


to  pay  for  the  cost  of  maintaining  our 
Armed  Forces  in  their  countries.  In 
Western  Europe  alone,  our  cash  outlay 
has  been  $2.8  billion  to  secure  the  local 
governments  from  the  world-conquering 
dreams  of  Soviet  Russia.  This  amoimt  of 
money  would  have  almost  covered  our 
dollar  drain  and  been  a  tremendous  fac- 
tor in  righting  our  balance  of  payments. 

There  were  other  avenues  open.  Con- 
gress could  have  cut  back,  rather  than 
expanded,  some  questionable  programs; 
we  should  have  delayed  launching  those 
ventures  which  lacked  any  priority,  and 
we  could  have  voted  for  much  more  ef- 
flcient  government.  In  my  votes  in  the 
flrst  session  of  the  90th  Congress  alone,  I 
supported  cuts  in  spending  of  many 
billions. 

Thus,  fortified  with  this  knowledge 
and  being  strengthened  in  my  convic- 
tions by  the  words  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the 
honorable  gentleman  from  Arkansas, 
who  stated: 

If  we  don't  correct  this  situation,  we're 
heading  into  a  depression. 

I  have  reluctantly  voted  for  this  bill 
which  sets  up  a  temporary  siirtax.  and 
reduces  Federal  expenditures  by  $6  bil- 
lion. While  there  is  very  little  that  can  be 
said  about  the  virtues  of  any  tax-increase 
bill,  there  is  one  outstanding  feature 
with  the  surtax,  in  that  this  measure  will 
not  add  another  burden  on  the  low- 
income  citizens.  Generally,  a  family  of 
four  living  on  an  income  of  up  to  S5,000 
will  not  have  any  tax  Increase,  nor  will 
a  single  individual  who  has  earnings  of 
up  to  $1,900. 

I  am  including  a  table  as  printed  in  the 
Washington  Ervening  Star  showing  the 
effect  of  the  surtax  by  tax  brackets.  The 
first  column  is  taxable  income,  the  sec- 
ond is  1967  tax,  the  third  is  the  tax  for 
1968.  and  the  last  Is  the  tax  due  in  1969: 

SINGLE  PERSON 


$1.900... 

$147 

$147 

166 

358 

721 

1,256 

1,873 

2.578 

3.391 

5.287 

7,506 

12,499 

$147 

K.OOO.... 

163 

165 

J3.000.... 

333 

350 

$5,000... 

671 

705 

$7,500.... 

1.168 

1,226 

$10.000... 

1.742 

1,829 

$12,500  .. 

2.398 

2.518 

$15,000  .. 

3.154 

3.312 

$20,000  .. 

4.918 

5.164 

$25,000... 

6.982 

7,331 

$35,000... 

11,627 

12. 208 

MARRIED  COUPLE.  NO  DEPENDENTS 

$3,000... 

$204 

$204 

295 

533 

983 

1,443 

1,968 

2.510 

3.745 

5.156 

8.597 

$204 

$3.600... 

294 

294 

$5,000  ... 

501 

522 

$7,500  ... 

914 

960 

$10.000.. 

1.342 

1.409 

$12.500... 

1.831 

1,923 

$15,000  . 

2.335 

2.452 

$20.000... 

3.484 

3,658 

$25,000... 

4.796 

5.036 

$35.000... 

7,997 

8,397 

MARRIED  COUPLE.  2  DEPENDENTS 

$5.000.... 

$290 

S290 

737 
1,198 
1.685 
2,217 
3.397 
4.743 
8,094 

$290 

$7.500... 

686 

720 

$10.000... 

1,114 

1.170 

$12.500... 

1.567 

1.645 

$15,000.  . 

2,062 

2,165 

$20.000... 

3.160 

3,318 

$25.000... 
$35.000... 

4.412 

7,529 

4.633 
7,905 

June  27,  1968 


This  seemed  to  be  the  only  route  left 
open  in  this  Congress  to  get  the  reduc- 
tion In  Federal  spending,  to  halt  the  loss 
of  confidence  in  our  money,  and  to  pro- 
vide some  stability  to  our  dollar  as  well 


as  to  protect  the  Innocent  from  further 
and  wilder  Inflationary  problems.  Yet, 
in  my  mind,  other  more  responsible  ave- 
nues were  available  to  this  adminis- 
tration. 

While  I  accept  the  responsibility  of 
voting  for  this  unwanted  tax  on  the 
fruits  of  our  citizens'  labor,  it  still  is 
most  galling  to  know  that  many  of  the 
great  liberal  spenders  still  lacked  the 
courage  to  "bail  out  the  boat  that  they 
have  helped  to  capsize." 


DOCUMENTARIES  ON  HUNGER 


HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  27.  1968 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  in  its  June  25  edition, 
comments  editorially  on  recent  television 
programs  purporting  to  be  "documen- 
taries" on  hunger  in  the  United  States. 
The  editorial  is  welcome  in  that  it  en- 
deavors to  place  the  situation  into  true 
perspective. 

The  editorial  is  recommended  for  its 
soundness: 

DOCrMENTARIES    ON    HUNGER 

One  of  the  television  networks  produced 
a  program  purporting  to  document  hunger 
in  America,  and  apparently  was  so  pleased 
with  Its  efforts  that  the  show  was  broadcast 
tvirice. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman,  how- 
ever, was  not  pleased.  He  provided  some 
documentation  of  his  own  to  support  his 
charge  that  the  show  was  a  "distorted,  over- 
stmplifled,  and  misleading  picture  of  domes- 
tic hunger  and  what  1b  being  done  to  combat 
It."  One  example  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the 
secretary's  complaint. 

The  network  presented  a  man  and  wife 
with  10  children  living  on  the  husband's 
part-time  employment — "earning  $3  to  $4  a 
day  when  he  worked."  Despite  this  low  In- 
come, according  to  the  TV  presentation,  the 
family  was  required  to  pay  $70  a  month  for 
food  stamps,  and  "with  this  unrealistic  pur- 
chase requirement,  the  family  could  not  take 
advantage  of  the  stamps." 

The  facts,  according  to  Freeman,  are  that 
when  certified  for  the  food  stamp  program 
the  family  consisted  of  husband,  wife,  grand- 
mother, and  10  children.  The  family's  In- 
come was  9180  a  month  from  farming,  part- 
time  work,  and  a  combined  welfare  grant 
and  pension  of  $82  a  month  for  the  grtmd- 
mother.  Based  on  thia  Income,  the  purchase 
requirement  was  $70  worth  of  stamps  a 
month,  which  bought  $128  worth  of  food. 

Later  when  the  husband  was  not  working 
and  the  family  income  was  reduced,  the 
stamp  purchase  requirement  was  lowered  to 
$18.  which  bought  $108  worth  of  food.  In- 
stead of  being  unable  to  utilize  the  stamp 
program,  the  family  has  In  fact  purchased 
stamps  regularly  since  last  September,  re- 
ceiving $783  worth  of  food  for  an  Investment 
of  $246.  or  three  times  as  much  food  as  It 
would  have  been  able  to  buy  without  the 
program. 

Regardless  of  how  Well  Intentloned,  this 
Is  another  example  of  some  of  the  hokum 
the  public  is  getting  about  the  hunger  prob- 
lem. A  few  weeks  ago  a  private  citizens' 
group  issued  a  report  claiming  concrete  evi- 
dence of  widespread  hunger  and  malnutri- 
tion and  Implying  that  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans were  at  the  point  of  starvation.  The 
other  day  the  House  agriculture  committee 
refuted  It  with  a  report  Indicating  that  whUe 
there  Is  widespread  malnutrition  because  of 
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ignorance  and  local  custom,  there  Is  very 
little  hunger  resulting  from  inability  to  buy 
food  or  get  It  under  public  assistance. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  need  for  widespread 
malnutrition  in  a  country  which  produces 
more  than  enough  food  for  everyone.  The 
problem  is  more  likely  to  be  remedied  by 
careful  consideration  of  facts,  rather  than 
thru  careless  appeals  to  emotions. 


RESPONSIBLE  GUN  CONTROL 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  27,  1968 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  glad 
to  see  a  distinguished  newspaper  like  the 
Washington  Evening  Star,  reaffirm  edi- 
torially yesterday  what  I  have  repeatedly 
urged  with  reference  to  new  gun  control 
legislation  at  the  Federal  level,  namely 
that  Federal  registration  and  licensing 
is  not  the  answer.  It  will  not  work.  It 
cannot  adequately  be  Implemented  with- 
out a  national  police  force — which  no- 
body wants — and  it  will  not  reach  the 
unlawful  gunman  in  any  event.  He  will 
remain  just  as  unlawful  and  just  as  se- 
cretive, with  or  without  a  Federal  regis- 
tration requirement. 

What  is  needed,  is  a  law  under  which 
it  becomes  just  too  risky  to  carry  or  use 
a  gun  in  crime,  that  is,  in  the  commission 
or  attempted  commission  of  crime,  to  be 
a  separate  Federal  offense  with  a  man- 
datory minimum  sentence  upon  convic- 
tion. This  will  make  those  criminals  who 
think  at  all,  think  twice  before  using  or 
carrying  a  gun. 

Also,  a  law  that  impo.ses  upon  the  seller 
of  a  gun,  a  requirement  that  the  buyer 
shall  produce  for  the  seller's  public  re- 
tention on  file,  a  certificate  from  his 
home  community  that  he  has  no  criminal 
or  mental  record  and  is  over  21  years  of 
age. 

I  commend  the  Star  editorial  to  the 
consideration  of  all  who  are  concerned 
with  the  problem  of  what  type  of  legis- 
lation will  most  responsively  meet  the 
problem  of  responsible  gim  control  for 
this  Nation. 

The  editorial  follows: 
(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Evening  Star, 
June  26.  1968 1 
The  Real  Gun  Menace 

The  President's  latest  message  to  Congress 
on  gun  controls  is  noteworthy  in  at  least 
two  respects. 

It  goes  well  beyond  his  former  proposals 
and  also  beyond  proposals  offered  by  such 
ardent  gun  control  people  a.s  Maryland's 
Senator  Tydlngs.  It  is  also  more  noteworthy 
for  its  emotional  content  ttian  for  any  de- 
terrent effect  It  could  be  expected  to  have 
on  the  use  of  guns  by  criminals — the  real 
source  of  the  gun  menace. 

When  Mr.  Johnson  signed  the  omnibus 
crime  bill  on  June  6  he  said  that  Its  ban  on 
mall  order  sales  of  hand  guns,  though  it  is 
stringent,  was  Inadequate.  He  was  right  about 
that.  He  urged  that  there  be  a  ban  on  mall 
order  sales  of  shotguns  and  rifles.  Again,  he 
was  right,  and  he  pressed  for  legislation  to 
forbid  such  sales. 

While  that  proposal  was  pending,  however, 
and  before  Congress  could  act.  he  sent  up 
another  message  this  week.  In  it.  he  called 
for  the  registration  and  licensing  of  all  lire- 
arms — applying  to  new  purchases  as  well  as 
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to  guns  already  possessed  by  Individuals.  He 
called  for  monetary  punishment  of  any  state 
which  did  not  fall  Into  line. 

Is  there  anything  wrong  with  this?  Let's 
take  a  look.  Mr.  Johnson  said  of  the  registra- 
tion and  licensing  proposals:  "Surely  the 
slight  inconvenience  for  the  few  is  minimal 
when  measured  against  protection  for  all." 
The  "few"  are  the  owners  of  the  estimated 
50  to  100  million  guns  In  this  country  to- 
day. How  would  registration  and  licensing 
provide  "protection  for  all"?  Thia  would 
be  true  only  if  It  Is  assumed— an  unwarranted 
assumption — that  criminals  as  well  as  law- 
abiding  citizens  would  come  In  and  register 
their  guns  and  apply  lor  licenses  to  possess 
them. 

The  President  gave  some  examples.  Last 
Tuesday,  he  said,  a  filling  station  attendant 
was  shot  to  death  In  the  course  of  a  $75 
iirmed  robbery.  The  robber  was  violating  the 
law  by  using  the  gun  in  the  commission  of 
a  felony.  Is  Mr.  Johnson  seriously  suggesting 
that  this  robber,  and  the  thousands  of  others 
like  him,  would  have  registered  the  gun  and 
applied  for  a  license?  He  also  said  that  in 
1967  there  were  71,000  robberies  with  guns. 
How  many  of  tliose  victims  would  have  been 
protected  by  a  registration  and  licensing  law? 
One  other  thing.  Mr.  Johnson  said  that  with 
registration  under  modern  computer  sys- 
tems "the  owner  of  a  gun  anywhere  In  the 
country  can  be  Identified  In  a  matter  of  sec- 
onds." True,  if  the  gun  owner  had  obeyed 
the  law  and  registered  his  gun.  Untrue  if  he 
had  not  registered. 

Another  interesting  point:  The  President 
urges  that  any  person  who  fails  lo  register 
any  kind  of  gun  be  subject  to  a  tine  of  $2,000 
and  a  two-year  Jail  term.  Under  existing  law 
in  Washington,  however,  the  maximum  flrst- 
offense  penalty  for  carrying  a  concealed  hand 
gun  on  the  street  Is  only  one  year  in  Jail 
and  a  $1,000  tine.  Yet  the  person  who  carries 
a  concealed  gun  is  the  potential  murderer 
or  robber. 

It  may  be  that  registration  and  licensing 
would  be  of  some  help  in  discouraging  Im- 
proper sales  or  transfers  of  guns.  But  they 
are  not  going  to  stop  the  armed  criminals  or 
provide  any  appreciable  "protection  for  all." 
As  we  suggested  several  days  ago,  the  best 
way  to  achieve  this  protection  is  to  provide 
really  tough  and  If  necessary  mandatory  JaU 
sentences  for  anyone  caught  carrying  an  un- 
licensed gun  or  using  a  gun  while  commit- 
ting a  felony. 

Why  doesn't  the  President,  as  a  companion 
piece  to  his  appeal,  get  behind  something  of 
this  nature? 


ACA    lOTH    ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  27,  1968 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  June  27.  1968,  marks  the  10th  an- 
niversary of  the  Americans  for  Constitu- 
tional Action.  During  these  past  10  years, 
the  ACA  has  done  much  to  alert  more 
people  to  significant  issues. 

All  too  often,  people  are  urged  to  fol- 
low the  prevailing  dogma  without  analyz- 
ing Its  underlying  rationale  or  its  prac- 
ticality. Far  too  many  people  are  led  to 
believe  in  the  infallibility  of  the  Federal 
Government.  The  ACA,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  stood  up  to  those  who  pro- 
claim what  are  the  fashionable  liberal 
beliefs.  By  presenting  contrary  argu- 
ments, the  ACA  often  sheds  light  on  con- 
troversial Issues  and  thereby  enables  our 
democracy  to  function  more  effectively. 
Unless  all  arguments  are  considered  be- 
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fore  making  a  decision,  particularly  a  de- 
cision which  can  affect  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans, our  democracy  falters.  We  ought 
not  to  accept  ideas  on  faith.  We  ought 
only  to  act  from  understanding  based  on 
a  careful  study  of  all  arguments. 

The  ACA  has  done  much  to  contribute 
to  the  understanding  of  many  issues. 
They  have  much  to  be  proud  of.  I,  for 
one,  welcome  their  contribution. 


LINES  ON  LIVING 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

or  mw  jEHSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  27.  1968 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  think 
my  colleagues  will  be  interested  in  a  most 
eloquent  and  thoughtful  column.  In  the 
New  Brunswick  Daily  Home  News,  writ- 
ten by  Rabbi  Haim  Kemelman.  of  the 
East  Brunswick  Jewish  Center.  Rabbi 
Kemelmans  words — on  the  recent  trag- 
edies and  on  American  culture — should 
be  read  carefully  by  all. 

The  column  follows: 

tJNES   ON    Living 
(By  Rabbi  Halm  Kemelman) 

We  are  no  longer  cowboy  country,  neither 
are  we  a  frontier  nation.  Yet.  we  are  con- 
doning the  free  traffic  of  flrearms,  the  ro- 
manticizing of  gun  powder  and  the  glamor- 
izing of  ballistic  power.  a«  If  we  were  still 
Billy  the  Kid  country. 

But  for  this  freedom  "to  keep  and  bear 
arms."  which  was  originally  meant  as  a  con- 
stitutional states'  right,  and  not  an  Indi- 
vidual's privilege,  we  are  paying  an  extremely 
heavy  toll. 

The  gun  cult  in  -■Vmerlca's  private  war  by 
poesessors  of  flrearma  has  exacted  from  the 
nation  more  than  three  quarters  of  a  million 
casualties  since  the  turn  of  the  century — 
more  than  the  total  of  all  American  war 
losses  combined.  What  a  startling  figure  for 
a  causeless,  heartless  and  undeclared  civil 
war  of  unknown  privates ! 

The  national  tradition  of  the  gun  Is  no 
less  than  a  national  tragedy.  But  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association,  with  Its  gun  mys- 
tique phlloaophy.  sllU  believes  that  shoot- 
ing freely  is  an  American  birthright  and 
uncontrolled  gunplay  a  patriotic  heritage. 
"Happiness  is  a  warm  gun. "  exclaims  the 
blunt  caption  under  a  blood-drenched  photo 
showing  a  happy  youngster  blissfully  rejoic- 
ing m  the  virile  beauty  of  killing  and  In  hU 
possession  of  a  shotgun  and  a  rack  of  dead 
pheaaants. 

NRA  happiness  is  the  freedom  to  shoot  or 
to  kill.  I  animals,  of  course)  without  leaving 
any  Imprints,  fingerprints,  or  records,  (an 
eyesight  examination  is  required  for  driving 
a  car.  not  for  shoo>ting.  Anything  movUig  Is 
a  target.) 

We  are  a  record -conscious  nation.  We  keep 
records  of  almost  anything  and  everything. 
The  driver,  the  pharmacist,  the  doctor,  the 
dentist,  the  barber,  the  marrying  couple — 
all  are  duly  registered  and  licensed.  Bicycles, 
cars,  businesses,  shops,  planes,  preccrlptlons 
and  dogs  are  all  punctually  registered  and 
recorded.  Only  flrearms.  the  instruments  of 
death  that  serve  no  purpose  other  than 
maiming  or  killing,  remain  unlicensed  and 
unregistered  (In  most  states)  and  totally 
free  of  any  control.  And  that,  again.  Is  NRA's 
happiness,  but  the  nation's  tragedy  and 
agony. 

Ban  the  gun.  we  are  repeatedly  told.  But 
that's  hardly  enough.  Ban  the  gun-culture  as 
well.  Explode  the  myths,  the  legends  of  the 
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romanticized  gangsters.  Undo  the  works  of 
the  modem  mythmakers  who  have  glorified 
the  gun  and  the  larger-than-life  heroes  who 
have  wielded  the  gun  power.  Take  Superman. 
Batman  and  oversize  fiction  out  of  drama  and 
plot  and  put  real  people — not  Just  hero  and 
villain  and  shouting  and  shooting — with 
heart,  soul  and  character.  In  television,  en- 
tertainment, novels,  books  and  comic  books. 
Take  the  elements  of  tragedy,  the  blood-let- 
ting and  the  death  deallilgness  out  of  every- 
day life,  out  of  sight  and  out  of  the  mind 
of  children  and  they  will  be  more  cheerful, 
more  moral  and  less  war- like. 

Ban  also  the  gun-culture  In  the  toyland, 
beginning  with  the  tot.  ThU  week.  I  walked 
Into  the  toy  section  of  a  department  store 
and  found  much  of  It.  resembling  a  torture 
chamber  of  mlsftgured  characters  and  an  as- 
tonishing array  of  doomsday  machines — en- 
gine-powered, fuel  and  battery-charged. 
Their  authenticity  as  to  detail,  size,  structure 
and  realism  Is  so  perfect  that  a  Russian  spy 
would  hardly  need  to  steal  secrets  from  the 
Pentagon,  knowing  that  he  could  easily  buy 
them  In  a  6  &  10  cent  store. 

GUN    NO    EQUALIZCa 

Cannot  we.  the  nation  of  missile  power, 
with  an  ascent  toward  the  stars,  unshackle 
ourselves  from  the  muscle  p>ower  which  still 
pulls  us  to  our  gravitational  descent.  Cannot 
we  the  people  of  brain-culture,  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  inner  space  of  the  atom  and  the 
outer  space  of  stars,  unhinge  ourselves  from  a 
brawn-culture  of  primitive  force  and  raw 
Impulse.  The  gim  Is  no  equalizer  except  for 
the  grave.  Any  burden  and  Irksome  cost  that 
gun-control  measures  will  entail  are  indeed  a 
small  charge  for  saving  whatever  lives  may  be 
saved  m  Amerlc-»'s  totally  unnecessary,  unde- 
clared and  costliest  war — the  private  war  of 
the  anitnymoiis  army  of  arms  bearers. 

The  gxm  must  be  put  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  mentally  deranged  and  morally  de- 
mented But  the  gun-culture  must  equally 
be  taken  out  of  the  world  of  entertainment, 
amusement,  books,  toys,  comic  books,  and  any 
form  of  child's  education  and  emulation.  And 
If  the  home  will  be  free  of  violent  acts  ( verbal 
and  visual)  and  the  street  will  be  liberated 
from  gunsmoke  and  strife,  vanquishing  the 
yearning  for  brute  savagery  and  the  undis- 
ciplined tools  of  death  and  the  unpredictable 
grip  of  death  lUelf— then,  the  future  Kings 
and  Kennedys  and  parents  and  kids  will  not 
have  to  face  the  menacing  strikes  of  bolting 
fire.  Ban  gun,  will  travel  .  .  .  unarmed  and 
unharmed  and  unafraid. 


ACA 

HON.  WATKINS  M.  ABBITT 

or  vracxNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  27,  1968 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker.  10  years 
ago  Americans  for  Constitutional  Action 
was  formed  as  a  counterbalance  to  cer- 
tain liberal  organizations  such  as  Ameri- 
cans for  Democratic  Action  in  order  to 
give  more  emphasis  to  the  conservative 
viewpoint  in  our  national  affairs. 

The  organization  included  on  its  board 
of  trustees  some  of  the  most  outstanding 
men  in  America  who  have  dedicated 
themselves  to  the  proposition  that  we 
need  to  return  to  those  constitutional 
principles  which  have  so  often  been  de- 
viated from  and  abandoned  in  recent 
years.  ACA  during  the  past  decade  has 
attempted  to  promote  constitutional 
government  and  has  given  much-needed 
emphasis  to  the  cotiservative  position  on 
national  issues. 
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Its  periodic  rating  of  Members  of 
Congress  on  the  basis  of  their  voting 
record  has  been  a  helpful  contribution 
to  the  collection  of  data  on  Congress  and 
has  been  instrumental  in  shaping  the 
course  of  our  congressional  actions.  Al- 
though the  organization  is  nonpartisan, 
it  has  lent  its  endorsement  to  candidates 
in  an  effort  to  promote  the  conservative 
and  fiscally  sound  government  pwllcies 
which  it  espouses.  ACA  never  endorses 
anyone  without  a  specific  request  from 
the  candidate  but  the  weight  of  its  back- 
ing has  been  helpful  in  many  instances. 

I  am  plesised  to  take  note  of  the  fact 
that  this  is  the  10th  anniversary  of  the 
organization  and  I  believe  that  this 
decade  of  service  has  been  of  value  to 
our  national  life.  In  these  times  when 
the  so-called  liberal  position  on  many 
issues  seems  to  get  favored  treatment 
from  the  news  media,  it  is  helpful  to 
have  an  organization  such  as  ACA  which 
attempts  in  a  small  way  to  coimter- 
balance  that  which  is  so  freely  available 
from  the  other  side. 


VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE 

HON.  WALTER  B.  JONES 

or    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  27.  1968 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  recent  report  by  the  Presi- 
dent's National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Rural  Poverty,  entitled.  "The  People  Left 
Behind,"  contains  some  very  misleading 
disturbing,  and  in  my  opinion,  false  in- 
formation regarding  the  programs  of  vo- 
cational agriculture  in  our  public  schools. 
I  am  referring  to  the  summary  statement 
of  the  report  which  says : 

Vocational  Agriculture  Programs  are  relics 
from  an  earlier  era.  They  were  developed 
In  a  period  during  which  the  welfare  of  the 
farm  families  was  equated  with  the  well 
being  of  rural  communities  and  all  rural 
people.  This  Is  no  longer  so.  They  were  de- 
veloped without  anticipating  the  vast 
changes  In  technology  to  rural  people.  In- 
stead of  combating  low  Incomes  of  rural  peo- 
ple these  programs  have  helped  to  create 
wealthy  land  owners  while  largely  bypassing 
the  rural  poor. 

This  summary  statement  also  men- 
tioned that  other  farm  programs  fit  into 
this  category  but  only  spelled  out  by 
name  the  program  of  vocational  agricul- 
ture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  a  detrimental  state- 
ment such  as  this  one  is  made  about  any 
program,  it  seems  to  me  that  documen- 
tary evidence  should  be  supplied  to  back 
it  up.  As  I  said,  this  question  was  in- 
cluded in  the  summary  of  the  report. 
Yet.  I  was  unable  to  find  any  documenta- 
tion appearing  in  the  context  of  the  pub- 
lication to  support  such  a  statement.  In 
the  absence  of  such  documentary  evi- 
dence I  assume  that  what  the  report  is 
saying  is,  that  vocational  agriculture  is  a 
program  designed  to  teach  youngsters 
how  to  farm  who  never  farmed.  Indeed, 
this  program  is  designed  to  teach  both 
present  and  prospective  farmers  for  pro- 
ficiency in  farming.  But  it  is  also  designed 
to  do  much  more  and  it  does  much  more. 
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I  know  of  no  program  that  has  adjust- 
ed more  or  better  to  meet  the  changes 
brought  on  by  modem  technology  than 
has  vocational  agriculture.  But  by  the 
very  nature  of  its  name — vocational  agri- 
culture— there  are  those  who  insist  upon 
relating  it  to  training  only  in  production 
farming  without  going  to  the  trouble  to 
learn  what  it  is  doing  in  other  areas.  Ap- 
parently the  members  of  the  President's 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Rural 
Poverty  are  among  this  group.  Agricul- 
ture is  more  than  farming.  It  encom- 
passes the  broad  range  of  agricultural 
occupations  which,  among  others,  in- 
cludes servicing,  sales,  and  processing  of 
agricultural  products.  Production  agri- 
culture and  related  agricultural  occupa- 
tions comprise  approximately  35  percent 
of  or  present  total  gainfully  employed 
population  and  vocational  agriculture 
provides  training  in  all  of  these  occupa- 
tions which  require  skills  and  knowledge 
in  agricultural  subjects.  Congress  recog- 
nized the  need  for  such  training  when 
it  passed  the  National  Vocational  Act  of 
1963.  This  act  provided  for  extended  in- 
struction in  vocational  agriculture  to  in- 
clude training  in  agricultural  related  oc- 
cupations, as  well  as  production  farming. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  for  a  fact  in 
North  Carolina  that  agricultural  related 
industries  recognize  the  need  and  im- 
portance for  the  program  of  vocational 
agriculture.  A  number  of  cooperative  ar- 
rangements have  been  developed  be- 
tween vocational  agriculture  programs 
and  agriculture-related  industries  where- 
by the  vocational  agriculture  curriculum 
will  include  training  in  areas  of  interest 
to  the  industries.  For  example,  all  pulp- 
mills  in  North  Carolina  are  cooperating 
with  one  or  more  high  schools  in  the 
training  of  students  for  employment  in 
the  timber  harvesting  industry.  Each 
pulpmill  is  represented  on  a  State  ad- 
visory committee  organized  by  the  agri- 
cultural education  section  within  the 
department  of  public  instruction.  This 
committee  has  assisted  with  the  develop- 
ment of  a  course  currently  being  taught 
to  train  students  in  timber  harvesting. 
Not  only  are  the  pulpmills  providing  re- 
source help  but  they  are  cooperating  in 
the  placement  of  students  for  supervised 
work  experiences  and  for  employment 
upon  completion  of  the  course. 

Approximately  67.8  percent  of  the 
students  currently  enrolled  in  vocational 
agriculture  at  the  11th-  and  12th-grade 
levels  in  North  Carolina  are  enrolled  in 
courses  preparing  them  for  off-farm  ag- 
ricultural employment.  As  with  the 
course  to  train  students  in  timber  har- 
vesting these  courses  are  developed  ac- 
cording to  needs  indicated  by  agricul- 
ture related  industries  and  businesses. 
Many  students  are  currently  involved  in 
supervised  work  experiences  in  farm 
equipment  sales  and  repair  businesses, 
feed  mills,  farm  and  garden  supply 
stores,  nurseries  and  florists,  fertilizer 
and  other  agricultural  chemical  busi- 
nesses, golf  course  maintenance,  saw- 
mills, livestock  and  poultry  businesses, 
and  many  others  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion. The  work  experiences  of  these 
students  are  a  continuation  of  their  in- 
structional program  conducted  in  voca- 
tional agriculture  in  the  high  school  and 
is  under  the  cooperative  supervision  of 
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the  local  teacher  of  agriculture  and  the 
employer. 

I  submit  that  .such  a  program  does  not 
represent  a  "relic  of  an  earlier  era,"  as 
stated  in  the  report  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Rural  Poverty,  nor  does 
it  bypass  the  rural  poor.  It  is  available 
to  all — and  it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  have 
14  million  people  living  in  rural  poverty 
as  the  report  states,  it  may  be  that  one 
good  way  to  alleviate  the  problem  would 
be  to  encourage  more  rural  people  to 
enroll  in  a  good  sound  course  of  voca- 
tional agriculture  which  is  offered  in 
our  public  schools.  Possibly  much  more 
good  may  be  realized  from  this  than 
some  of  the  fancy  frills  and  experiments 
that  we  have  been  conducting  during  the 
past  decade  which,  according  to  the  re- 
port itself,  must  have  accomplished  little 
in  rural  America  since  it  says  that  we 
have  14  million  rural  poor  living  there 
who  have  been  left  behind. 


HOUSE  REPUBLICAN  POLICY  COM- 
MITTEE STATEMENT  ON  THE 
ELECTION  REFORM  ACT  OF  1968— 
H.R.   11233 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  27.  1968 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  House  Republican  policy  committee 
supF>orts  the  recently  reported  Election 
Reform  Act  of  1968,  H.R.  11233.  We 
urge  that  it  be  scheduled  for  immediate 
floor  consideration. 

For  2  years  the  House  Flepublican 
leadership,  the  policy  committee,  and 
the  Republican  members  of  the  House 
Administration  Committee  have  worked 
for  the  enactment  of  clean-elections  leg- 
islation. Specific  and  detailed  election- 
reform  legislation  was  drafted  and  intro- 
duced. The  laws  dealing  with  election 
campaigns  must  be  revised  and  updated. 
The  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act  was 
enacted  in  1925.  The  Hatch  Act  was 
passed  28  years  ago.  Studies  such  as  the 
1962  Report  of  President  Kennedy's 
Commission  on  Campaign  Costs  reveal 
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the  Johnson-Humphrey  administration 
has  been  shelved  in  favor  of  the  strong 
measure  that  was  developed  by  the  Re- 
publican members.  Through  the  incorpo- 
ration of  the  following  Republican  pro- 
visions, honest  reporting  of  campaign 
contributions  and  expenditures  and 
streamlined  enforcement  procedures 
would  be  insured: 

First.  A  five-member  bipartisan  Fed- 
eral Elections  Commission  is  established 
to  receive  reports  and  statements  regard- 
ing campaign  contributions  and  expen- 
ditures. 

Second.  The  Commission  is  given  full 
and  complete  authority  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  the  act.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  Commission  to  make  reports  and 
statements  available  for  public  inspec- 
tion and  to  prepare  and  publish  sum- 
maries and  reports. 

Thli-d.  Candidates  for  Federal  office 
and  political  committees  supporting  such 
candidates  that  accept  contributions  or 
make  expenditures  exceeding  $1,000  in 
any  calendar  year,  are  required  to  report 
contributions  and  expenditures. 

Fourth.  Donations  by  an  individual  of 
more  than  $5,000  to  any  candidate  for 
Federal  office  or  any  committee  support- 
ing such  candidate  in  any  calendar  year 
are  prohibited. 

Fifth.  Conventions,  primaries,  and 
party  caucuses  are  placed  under  the  re- 
porting and  disclosure  provisions  of  the 
bill. 

Sixth.  The  disclosure  of  gifts  or  hon- 
orariums of  more  than  $100  is  required 
of  candidates  for  the  House  and  Senate 
as  well  as  incumbents. 

Seventh.  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  are  prohibited  from  using  con- 
tributions derived  from  a  fund-raising 
event  or  activity  for  personal  or  family 
puiTX)ses. 

Unfortunately,  a  provision  that  would 
assist  in  regulating  the  campaign  con- 
tributions by  political  action  committees 
supported  by  a  corporation,  trade  asso- 
ciation, or  labor  organization  has  been 
deleted  from  the  bill.  Political  expendi- 
tures by  these  groups  are  substantial  and 
require  additional  regulation.  This  is 
reflected  by  the  following  excerpt  from 
the  report,  entitled  "Financing  the  1964 
Election,"    by    the    Citizens'    Research 


that  present  laws  invite  evasion  and  are\  ^^""'^^'^io"  °^  Princeton,  N.J.: 


filled  with  loopholes.  Absent  basic  re 


Labor  groups  and  other  miscellaneous  non- 


form,  public  confidence  in  the  election     v^^^y  committees  contribute   to  campaign 


process  may  be  eroded. 

On  June  27,  1967,  H.R.  11233  was  re- 
ported by  a  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Administration  Committee.  It  is  similar 
in  content  to  the  legislation  that  died 
in  committee  after  it  was  favorably  re- 
ported by  the  subcommittee  in  the  closing 
weeks  of  the  89th  Congress.  It  contains 
the  basic  reforms  advocated  and  sup- 
ported by  the  Republican  congressional 
leadership.  Unfortunately,  despite  re- 
peated Republican  efforts  to  get  this  vital 
legislation  out  of  committee,  progress  has 
been  painfully  slow. 

Now,  1  year  later,  after  much  prodding 
by.  and  with  the  unanimous  support  of, 
the  Republican  members  of  the  House 
Administration  Committee,  H.R.  11233 
has  finally  been  ordered  reported  and  is 
ready  for  floor  action. 

The  weak  proposal  recommended  by 


chests,  or  wage  parallel  campaigns  on  behalf 
of  selected  candidates  and  causes.  The  Dem- 
ocratic financial  picture,  in  particular,  is 
not  complete  without  data  on  labor 
financing. 

In  1964,  31  national-level  labor  commit- 
tees made  gross  disbursements  of  $3.7  mil- 
lion, compared  with  21  committees  disburs- 
ing $2.3  million  In  1960.  Labor  transfers  out, 
consisting  mostly  of  allocations  to  other 
committees  and  candidates,  were  $2.9  mil- 
lion, or  more  than  twice  as  much  as  In  1960; 
allocations  to  candidates  for  Congress  were 
about  twice  their  1960  level.  In  1964  and 
1960,  numerous  labor  committees  spent 
more  than  they  raised,  indicating  accruals 
from  collections  in  non-election  years. 

We  believe  that  to  have  effective  elec- 
tion reform  legrislation,  the  provision 
regulating  the  campaign  contributions 
by  political  action  committees  must  be 
reinstated.  This  can  be  done  through  the 
adoption  of  an  appropriate  amendment 
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during  the  House  consideration  of  the 

Due  to  the  2-year  delay  In  enacting 
this  legislation,  the  reporting  and  dls- 
closiire  provisions  cannot  be  Imple- 
mented during  the  1968  campaign.  As  a 
result,  the  millions  of  dollars  In  contri- 
butions and  expenditures  in  the  primary 
and  preconvention  campaign  remain 
largely  unreported  and  subject  to  no  of- 
ficial scrutiny.  Moreover  the  reporting 
and  disclosure  provisions  with  respect 
to  the  general  election  remain  weak  and 
subject  to  little  or  no  enforcement. 

The  passage  of  H.R.  11233  during  this 
session  of  Congress  will  insure  that  the 
Federal  Elections  Commission  is  estab- 
lished and  ready  to  receive  contribution 
and  expenditure  reports  and  statements 
prior  to  the  1970  election.  This  is  high 
priority  legislation.  It  must  receive  Im- 
mediate consideration. 


LETS  GET  TO  WORK  ON  OUR  AIR- 
PORTS AND  AIR  SAFETY 
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Important  that  we  look  at  our  own  house 
to  assure  that  the  Government  is  doing 
all  that  is  possible.  It  is  one  thing  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  help  locali- 
ties improve  and  expand  their  airports, 
but  it  is  quite  another  to  make  sure  that 
the  FAA  trafQc  control  equipment  is  the 
most  modern  and  up  to  date  available. 
I  am  also  informed  that  there  is  a  now- 
present  shortage  of  approximately  3,000 
air  traffic  controllers.  This  is  a  frighten- 
ing realization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  one  area  where 
we  simply  cannot  let  events  slide.  The 
issue  must  be  considered  from  every 
angle.  We  certainly  should  not  wait  for  a 
major  air  collision  over  a  large  metro- 
politan area  to  stir  us  to  action.  I  hope 
prompt  consideration  will  be  seen  this 
year.  Some  of  us  may  be  living  on  bor- 
rowed time. 
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BEATRICE.  ALA.,  INDUSTRIAL  DRIVE 
MOVES  BRISKLY 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  37.  196S 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Congress 
now  has  before  it  at  least  two  major  pro- 
posals designed  to  promote  the  effective- 
ness of  our  Nation's  airports  and  avia- 
tion system.  In  light  of  the  serious  de- 
mands being  made  on  our  air  facilities, 
and  in  light  of  the  tremendous  expansion 
planned  fcr  the  near  future.  I  feel  we 
should  give  these  proposals  our  imme- 
diate attention. 

I  would  hope  that  some  action  could 
be  taken  on  an  airport  aid  program  this 
session,  particularly  since  the  lead  time 
required  to  effectuate  such  broad  activi- 
ties is  at  least  2  or  3  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  without  going  into  ex- 
haustive detail  as  to  the  specifics  of  the 
bills  before  Congress.  I  would  note  that 
the  administration  bill  envisions  the 
creation  of  a  trust  fund,  very  similar  to 
the  highway  trust  fund,  to  be  used  to 
flrumce  expansion  of  municipal,  public 
airports.  Generally  this  fund  would  be 
created  through  the  usual  appropriation 
processes. 

The  leading  alternate  plan  calls  for 
an  air-travel  tax  of  about  2  percent,  with 
the  proceeds  of  this  tax  to  go  to  a  trust 
fimd.  This  proposal,  which  apparently 
has  the  support  of  the  airline  industry, 
would  make  specific  distinctions  in  the 
amount  and  scope  of  aid  extended  to 
those  airiMrts  which  serve  commercial 
carriers  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  serv- 
ing general  aviation,  on  the  other. 

I  feel  it  is  important  that  Congress, 
through  appropriate  committees,  take  an 
immediate  look  at  these  proposals.  I 
would  hope  that  a  good  hearing  record 
could  be  compiled  this  year. 

If  for  no  other  reason,  we  should  do 
this  in  order  to  promote  air  safety,  which 
is  at  the  heart  of  this  whole  problem.  The 
problems  of  air  congestion  at  our  major 
air  centers  is  one  which  will  not  Improve 
by  itself.  Along  this  line,  I  think  It  is 


ACA 


HON.  DONALD  E.  LUKENS 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  27.  1968 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  full  10 
years  have  passed  since  a  small  band  of 
eminent  citizens  met  together  for  the 
first  time  to  discuss  the  founding  of  a 
national  organization  dedicated  to  pro- 
tectlrvg  and  forwarding  constitutional 
government.  Since  that  day  a  decade  ago 
when  Senator  Karl  Mundt,  the  late  Sen- 
ator Harry  F.  Byrd.  Sr.,  the  late  Senator 
Styles  Bridges,  and  others  met,  the  con- 
cept which  they  pioneered  has  taken  root 
and  flourished. 

Under  the  chairmanship  of  Adm.  Ben 
Moreell,  Americans  for  Constitutional 
Action  has  played  an  instrumental  role 
in  American  politics.  By  instilling  soimd 
principles  and  supporting  sound  candi- 
dates, ACA  has  blazed  a  trail  for  indi- 
vidual rights  and  better  government 
which  few  organizations  can  equal. 

Ten  years  ig  a  long  time,  and  it  would 
be  impossible  for  me  to  even  begin  to 
list  the  many  significant  achievements 
of  ACA.  They  are  legion,  and  have  helped 
to  provide  better  representation  for 
Americans  from  every  corner  of  our  land. 
They  have  crossed  party  lines  and  en- 
listed Democrats  and  Republicans  of 
good  will  in  the  unending  quest  for  bal- 
anced, constitutional  government. 

And  today,  in  retrospect,  it  is  evident 
that  the  long  years  of  hard,  unsung  effort 
have  payed  off  in  terms  of  results.  Today, 
on  the  eve  of  a  great  natioiuil  election, 
the  forces  favoring  responsible  conserva- 
tism seem  stronger  now  than  they  have 
been  for  many  a  long  year. 

I  place  much  of  the  credit  for  this 
where  it  belongs — with  that  splendid  bi- 
partisan organization  whose  10th  anni- 
versary we  are  observing  today,  Ameri- 
cans for  Constitutional  Action. 

Despite  the  constant  challenges  and 
doubts  which  continue  to  confront  our 
constitutional  form  of  government.  I 
have  every  confidence  that  it  will  con- 
tinue to  survive  intact  as  long  as  it  has 
defenders  like  ACA  working  tirelessly  on 
its  behalf. 


HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  27,  1968 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Beatrice,  in  Monroe  County, 
Ala.,  is  a  town  with  a  population  of  575. 
It  is  blessed  with  aggressive  leadership, 
excellent  highway  and  rail  connections, 
an  abundance  of  good  industrial  land, 
and  a  willing  and  eager  labor  force  of 
about  6,000  persons  within  a  25-mile 
radius. 

The  thing  that  sets  Beatrice  apart  is 
that  its  people  are  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  town  must  grow  and  provide  Jobs  for 
its  yoimg  people  or  it  will  die  on  the 
vine.  An  active  effort  is  being  made  to 
clean  up  the  town,  provide  good  schools 
and  recreation,  and  bring  in  new  indus- 
try. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  Beatrice  is  a  good 
town  in  a  growing  county,  and  all  new- 
industry  folks  looking  for  a  place  to  lo- 
cate should  come  down  and  have  a  look. 
They  will  like  what  they  see. 

An  Interesting  article  about  Beatrice 
appeared  in  the  Mobile  Register  on  June 
20.  1968.  and  I  include  it  in  the  Record 
at  this  point : 

Beatucz   Industrial   Drhte   Moves   Briskly 
(By  Buddy  Smith) 

Beatrice.  Ala. — An  intensified  drive  to  at- 
tract new  Industries  and  business  to  Bea- 
trice, started  last  year,  is  moving  along 
brlsWy. 

The  latest  addition  to  this  northeast  Mon- 
roe County  town  Is  a  wood  yard  built  by 
St.  Regis  Paper  Co.  and  Is  now  ready  for 
operation.  It  will  be  used  to  stockpile  pulp- 
wood  hauled  from  the  woods  by  truck  before 
It  is  shipped  to  the  mills  by  rail. 

Container  Corp.  of  America  has  operated 
a  wood  yard  at  Beatrice  for  several  years. 

Beatrice  is  located  In  an  excellent  timber- 
producing  area  and  the  economy  of  the  town 
long  has  been  closely  associated  with  forest 
products.  Conrad  Wall,  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  Beatrice  Industrial  Board,  said  a  medical 
economic  survey  of  the  community  has  just 
been  completed  by  the  Sears  Roebuck  Foun- 
dation. The  survey  shows  that  there  Is  a  need 
for  a  doctor  In  Beatrice  and  that  the  com- 
munity can  support  a  doctor  economically. 
"We  are  going  all  out  to  acquire  a  doctor 
here."  Wall  said. 

There  will  be  month-long  cleanup  cam- 
paign m  the  community  during  July,  Wall 
said.  The  fight  against  dirt  and  litter  will  be 
a  Joint  program  sponsored  by  the  town  of 
Beatrice,  Monroe  County.  Beatrice  Industrial 
and  Klwanls  Club. 

A  new  town  marshal  has  been  appointed 
for  Beatrice.  He  Is  Ralph  K.  Wall  and  Is  the 
first  marshal  the  town  has  had  In  12  years. 

There  are  numerous  signs  of  growth 
throughout  the  town  which  has  a  population 
of  575  within  the  city  limits  and  many  more 
m  the  vicinity. 

A  new  nine-acre  subdivision  Is  under  con- 
struction. A  street  to  provide  access  is  being 
pav,?d  by  the  town.  The  town  has  erected  two 
street  lights  in  the  subdivision  and  will  pro- 
vide water  service  there.  Construction  on  two 
houses  win  begin  as  soon  as  the  street  is 
paved.  Wall  said.  Electric  power  already  has 
been  installed. 

Development  of  the  subdivision  is  a  cooper- 
ative venture  between  the  town  of  Beatrice 
and  the  county.  Comm.  Jerry  Steele  and 
Mayor  Thomas  A.  Black  coordinated  the 
county  and  town  efforts. 
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The  State  Employment  Service  recently 
completed  a  labor  survey  In  this  vicinity. 
The  survey  showed  that  there  are  about  6,000 
persons  available  for  work  within  a  25-mile 
radius  of  Beatrice,  excluding  MonroevlUe, 
which  is  18  miles  away,  and  Camden  which 
Is  21  miles  away,  in  Wilcox  County.  The 
town's  water  system  has  been  extended  one- 
fourth  mile  already  this  year  and  a  new 
proposal  for  another  extension  is  under  study 
by  the  Town  Council.  The  proposed  expan- 
sion would  extend  the  system  an  additional 
four  miles.  It  would  be  financed  under  a 
federal  loan-grant  program. 

The  People's  Exchange  Bank  of  Beatrice  is 
preparing  to  build  a  new  building  across  the 
street  from  the  present  bank. 

Transportation  being  necessary  to  acquir- 
ing industrial  plants.  Beatrice  is  well  located 
for  both  rail  and  highway  trafflc.  The  high- 
way between  MonroevlUe  and  Beatrice  is  be- 
ing straightened  and  widened.  The  first  link 
between  MonroevlUe  and  Peterman  is  hear- 
ing completion. 

Recreation  is  another  big  factor  in  a  town's 
growth  and  Beatrice's  facilities  are  increas- 
ing. A  big  95-acre  state  lake  near  Beatrice 
will  be  opened  for  public  fishing.  July  25. 

With  the  establishment  of  Patrick  Henry 
Junior  College  at  MonroevlUe,  Beatrice  Is  lo- 
cated within  easy  commuter  distance  of 
higher  educational  facilities. 


MR.    CECIL   SIMS    ENHANCED   CITY 


HON.  RICHARD  FULTON 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  27,  1968 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  city  of  Nashville,  Term., 
was  saddened  this  past  week  by  the  loss 
of  Mr.  Cecil  Sims,  a  most  prominent  at- 
torney, civic  leader,  and  community 
builder. 

Over  his  life  much  of  his  time  and 
many  talents  was  spent  in  the  service  of 
others  find  his  contributions  will  stand 
as  a  lasting  memorial  to  that  service. 

I  had  the  personal  privilege  of  working 
with  Mr.  Sims  in  one  of  his  many  hu- 
manitarian activities.  United  Cerebral 
Palsy  of  Middle  Tennessee  in  which  he 
worked  with  effective  dedication. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  the  contribu- 
tions to  our  community  made  by  Mr. 
Sims  have  been  noted  in  editorials  from 
our  two  Nashville  newspapers,  the  Nash- 
ville Tennesseean  and  the  Nashville 
Banner  and  I  would  like  to  have  them 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
commending  them  to  my  colleagues  for 
their  consideration.  In  the  passing  of 
Mr.  Sims  our  commimlty  has  lost  a  lead- 
er and  many  of  us  have  lost  a  true  friend. 

The  editorials  follow : 

Mr.  Cecil  Sims  Enhanced  City 

Mr.  CecU  Sims,  one  of  Nashville's  most 
prominent  attorneys  and  civic  leaders.  Is 
dead  at  the  age  of  75. 

During  a  long  and  active  legal  practice 
here,  Mr.  Sims  left  many  landmarks  In  Ten- 
nessee law.  A  senior  member  of  the  firm  of 
Bass,  Berry  and  Sims,  he  defended  In  court 
the  state's  first  limited  constitutional  con- 
vention. And  In  1953  he  served  as  an  able 
delegate  to  the  convention  from  Davidson 
County. 

Although  his  profession  was  law,  Mr.  Sims 
was  Involved  deeply  in  seeking  a  better  edu- 
cational system.  He  drew  up  the  compact 
which  established  the  Southern  Regional 
Education  Board.  He  served  for  16  years  as 
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a  member  of  the  old  Davidson  County  School 
Board,  taught  at  the  Vanderbllt  law  school 
and  served  as  president  of  the  Vanderbllt 
Altimnl  Association. 

Mr.  Sims  was  a  board  member  of  United 
Cerebral  Palsy  of  Middle  Tennessee  and  chair- 
man of  the  Cerebral  Palsy  Telethon  here. 
A  new  treatment  facility  being  built  In  Nash- 
ville will  be  named  the  "Cecil  Sims  Center." 

Once  active  in  politics,  Mr.  Sims  served  as 
a  state  senator  and  was  a  friend  and  advisor 
of  Sens.  Cordell  Hull,  Kenneth  McKellar  and 
Estes  Kefauver.  When  southerners  threat- 
ened to  walk  out  In  the  1948  Democratic 
convention,  he  took  the  floor  to  urge  mod- 
eration and  restraint. 

Mr.  Sims  will  be  missed  not  only  as  an 
outstanding  attorney,  but  as  a  man  of 
warmth  and  gentleness  who  left  a  com- 
munity enhanced  by  his  presence  and 
service. 

Cecil  Sims 

Dignity  marked  the  personality  of  Cecil 
Sims,  and  dedication  his  address  to  every 
responsibility  assumed  In  the  public  in- 
terest. For  he  was  that  kind  of  man;  con- 
scientious In  leadership  or  support  of  causes 
espoused  by  deep  conviction.  To  enumerate 
them  would  be  to  inventory  the  total  prod- 
uct of  a  long  life  usefully  employed  in  the 
service  of  his  community,  state  and  nation. 

Distinguished  In  law,  his  career  cent<»red  in 
that  profession;  his  scholarship  a  benefit  to 
Tennessee  in  occasions  of  constitutional  test 
and  revision.  A  true  friend  and  benefactor 
of  education,  he  served  his  alma  mater  as  a 
member  of  the  Vanderbllt  University  Board 
of  Trust,  the  quality  of  his  work  in  that  in- 
stitution refiected  as  professor  in  Its  law 
school,  and  as  chairman  of  its  committee 
for  a  new  Law  School  Building. 

In  humanitarian  endeavor  liis  devotion 
showed  in  work  of  the  United  Cerebral  Palsy 
organization,  the  local  treatment  facility  of 
which  will  wear  his  name.  In  political  and 
civic  affairs,  he  lent  the  Initiative  and  assist- 
ance of  tireless  colleague. 

Such  was  the  scope  of  his  interests,  identi- 
fying him  with  the  daily  life  of  the  city  he 
loved  and  whose  respect  he  enjoyed  in  an 
earned  place  on  its  honor  roll.  A  great  family 
man.  that  devotion  was  reciprocated.  A  man 
of  deep  convictions,  backed  with  courage,  he 
was  esteemed  no  less  for  the  guiding  quali- 
ties of  a  Christian  gentleman.  His  was  an 
influential  life  in  that  regard,  for  human 
betterment. 

His  death  brings  wide  regret  to  the  city 
that  knew  him  well — by  long  and  close  asso- 
ciation— which  was  his  chosen  home  com- 
munity and  direct  beneflciary  of  gifted 
labors;  and  which,  like  the  state  and  the 
nation,  is  a  better  place  for  his  having 
lived  in  it. 


EX-SERVICEMEN     NOT     RIOTERS 


HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  27,  1968 

Mr.  GATinNGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  for  June  27  contains 
an  editorial  that  comments  on  a  matter 
which  deserves  further  statement  and 
widespread  appreciation.  Entitled  "Ex- 
Servicemen  Not  Rioters"  the  editorial 
points  out  that  the  young  men  who  have 
served  in  our  armed  services  do  not  lend 
themselves  to  the  senseless  riots  and  civil 
disorders  that  have  beset  our  Nation. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Ex-Servicemen  Not  Rioters 

If  one  may  Judge  by  arrests  in  the  Nation's 
capital   of   agitators,   looters,   arsonists   and 
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kindred  performers  few  of  them  are  veterans 
of  service  In  Viet  Nam,  Korea  or  elsewhere. 
This  speaks  well  for  the  indoctrination  In  cit- 
izenship duties  and  ambition  that  the  vari- 
ous services  instill  in  their  people. 

A  vast  number  of  Viet  Nam  veterans,  for 
example,  are  taking  advantage  of  the  gov- 
ernment's education  aid  program  and  Its  Job 
preparation  help.  The  young  man  out  of  the 
service,  be  it  on  land,  sea  or  In  the  air,  has 
worked  in  the  closest  type  of  team  collabora- 
tion with  his  comrades.  He  has  seen  the  re- 
sults of  co-ordinated  effort  and  purpose. 
Nine  times  out  of  ten  he  comes  out  of  the 
service  a  better  man  than  when  he  entered. 
The  Idea  of  being  recompensed  for  doing 
nothing  is  not  nurtured  in  his  military  sur- 
roundings or  by  his  companions.  He  has 
other  matters  on  his  mind  than  the  destruc- 
tion of  constituted  authority. 

The  low  apparent  record  of  trouble  with 
the  law  on  the  part  of  veterans  speaks  par- 
ticularly well  for  the  Negro.  Undoubtedly  a 
great  many  of  them  have  been  pressured  to 
Join  in  on  demonstrations  against  their  gov- 
ernment, demonstrations  that  seem  inevit- 
ably to  lead  to  conflict  with  the  law  enforce- 
ment people  of  the  land.  If  any  of  them  have 
been  arrested  In  Washington,  they  have  not 
been  identified  as  veterans. 

Another  sign  that  the  veteran  is  not  a 
ready  customer  for  organizers  and  pressure 
group  operators  Is  the  fact  that  no  substan- 
tial ex-servicemen  groups  have  been  formed 
to  protest  the  war  In  Viet  Nam.  With  poli- 
ticians and  others  in  high  places  deriding 
the  Administration's  efforts  in  Viet  Nam,  it 
is  rather  significant  that  substantial  protest 
groups  have  not  been  formed  among  vet- 
erans. 

Perhaps  the  viewpoint  of  a  farmer  boy  in 
Virginia  who  only  recently  completed  his 
term  of  service  and  returned  to  the  plows 
and  dairy  cows  of  his  father's  place,  in  a 
measure,  explains  why  he  has  not  been  a 
ready  customer  for  the  organizer. 

"No,"  he  said  In  answer  to  a  question 
whether  the  soldier  out  there  would  like 
to  fold  up  operations  and  come  home,  "we've 
got  a  Job  to  finish.  We  could  not  let  down 
the  decent  people  out  there.  We  know  the 
Job  has  to  be  finished." 

The  young  man  happened  to  be  white,  but 
we  suspect  that  his  darker-skinned  comrades 
in  arms  have  a  similar  viewpoint. 

It  speaks  well  for  the  Job  top  commanders 
and  their  subordinates  down  the  line  have 
done  in  handling  the  youth  of  the  Nation 
sent  to  them. 


TENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  ACA 


HON.  JOE  D.  WAGGONNER,  JR. 

OP   LOinSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  27,  1968 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  happy  to  note  that  today  marks  the 
10th  anniversary  of  the  Americans  for 
Constitutional  Action  and  this  event  is 
worthy  of  note. 

I  commend  the  ACA  for  the  job  it  has 
tried  to  do  over  these  years,  that  of  indi- 
cating who  stands  where  in  the  conserva- 
tive-liberal spectrum  and  of  assisting 
those  responsible  Members  who  consist- 
ently put  country  above  self.  I  am  sure 
that  the  officers  and  trustees  of  ACA 
would  acknowledge  that  their  measure- 
ments are  not  always  as  perfect  and  as 
precise  as  they  would  like  but  it  can- 
not be  realistically  denied  that  their  ef- 
forts have  not  been  well-intentioned  and 
extremely  helpful. 
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There  la  a  vital  need  In  American  poli- 
tics for  an  organization  such  as  ACA.  Its 
function  of  encouraging  and  promoting 
constitutional  government  should  be 
lauded  by  everyone  who  shares  their 
concern  and  mine  that  too  many  Ameri- 
cans, in  and  out  of  Government,  have 
lost  touch  with  the  fimdamentals  that 
have  served  this  country  so  well  so  many 
times  In  our  past.  For  what  ACA  has 
been  able  to  do  to  recall  those  funda- 
mentals to  us.  I  am  grateful  and  I  wish 
them  every  success  In  future  years  and 
hope  for  an  even  stronger  organization 
and  a  stronger  voice  in  these  discourag- 
ing times. 


ANSWER  OR  BE  JAILED 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

OF    PrNNSTXVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
.Thursday.  June  27.  196S 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  8 
of  this  year,  the  Scranton  Tribune 
printed  a  perceptive  editorial.  It  is  one 
which  I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
all  my  colleagues. 

The  editorial  addresses  itself  to  an 
issue  of  the  census  of  1970.  and  the  other 
censuses  which  will  be  taken  in  the  fu- 
ture. Will  we.  in  taking  this  census,  re- 
quire that  Americans  answer  the  most 
personal  questions  possible  under  threat 
of  fine  and  imprisonment. 

I  have  entered  legislation  which  would 
not  permit  this  to  be  done.  The  editorial 
position  of  the  Scranton  Tribune  sup- 
ports that  bill.  I  hope  that  many  more  of 
my  colleagues  might  consider  the  spon- 
sorship of  such  legislation.  I  believe  it  to 
be  a  significant  and  jiist  cause.  The  edi- 
torial follows: 

Answer  ob  Br  Jailed 

How  would  you  like  to  be  fined  $100  or 
sent  to  Jail  for  60  days  because  you  refused 
to  ajiswer  an  impudent.  Impertinent,  nosy 
questionnaire  sent  to  you  through  the  malls? 

Well,  that's  what's  going  to  happen  to 
you  when  the  1970  census  gets  under  way 
unless  the  present  plans  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  are  changed  by  congressional 
action.  Pot  the  Census  Bureau  has  prepared 
such  a  questionnaire  containing  more  than 
100  Intrusive  questions  which  pry  into  your 
privacy  and  intend  to  make  it  mandatory 
for  you  to  answer  them  or  suffer  the  penalty 
of  fine  or  imprisonment. 

For  years  the  American  people  believed 
the  census  was  conducted  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  counting  the  number  of  p>eople  re- 
siding In  the  United  States  and  that's  the 
way  It  has  been.  But  the  Washington  bureau- 
crats now  Intend  to  make  something  else 
out  of  It. 

Their  questionnaire  Is  going  to  ask  for 
such  things  as  your  Income  from  each  and 
every  source.  Including  alimony,  public  as- 
sistance, unemployment  compensation,  dis- 
ability insvurance.  pensions  and  Investments. 

They're  going  to  ask  you  to  place  a  value 
on  your  property  or  state  the  amount  of 
rent  you  pay.  how  far  you  went  In  school, 
what's  your  marital  standing,  your  employ- 
ment and  your  military  history.  They'll  also 
ask  you  who  shares  your  bathroom  and 
kitchen  facilities  and  to  give  them  an  in- 
ventory of  your  household  appliances.  They 
want  to  know  If  you  have  a  dishwasher,  tele- 
vision set  or  sets,  radloe,  automobiles  or  a 
second  home. 

And  all  or  this  information  will  be  com- 
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pUed  and  made  available  to  any  who  desire 

it. 

Already  a  group  of  more  than  20  members 
of  Congress  are  sponsoring  legislation  to  stop 
this  Inquisition.  These  men.  quite  rightly, 
want  the  mandatory  questions  confined  to 
seven  simple  ones  including  your  name  and 
address,  relationship  to  the  head  of  the 
household,  sex,  date  of  birth,  race  or  color, 
marital  status  and  nances  of  people  in  your 
home. 

But  the  Congressmen  won't  be  able  to 
effect  this  change  unless  you,  yourself,  lend 
a  hand.  So  why  not  take  the  time  right  now 
to  write  your  Representative  and  your  Sen- 
ators and  tell  them  you  want  your  privacy 
protected?  It  could  save  you  from  going  to 
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HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

or    TCNNKSSEB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  27,  1968 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  honor 
of  the  great  day  we  will  celebrate  next 
Thursday.  July  4,  I  would  like  to  place 
in  the  Record  a  sermon  for  the  occasion 
by  Rev.  Charles  R.  Ausmus,  pastor  of  the 
Lincoln  Park  Baptist  Church  in  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn.,  and  a  leader  in  the  Ten- 
nessee Baptist  Convention.  His  words 
speak  for  themselves,  as  follows: 
The  American  Dream 

(An  Independence  Day  sermon  by  Charles 
R.  Ausmus) 

I.    THE    DREAM 

It  was  the  dream  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Ply- 
mouth Rock.  It  was  the  dream  of  the  settlers 
at  Jamestown.  It  was  the  dream  of  those 
who  fought  and  won  the  War  of  Independ- 
ence. It  was  the  dream  of  Washington  at 
Valley  Porge.  the  dream  of  the  First  Con- 
gress. It  was  the  dream  of  every  school  estab- 
lished on  our  shores.  It  was  the  dream  of 
every  forlorn  alien  who  sought  a  new  life 
in  the  New  World. 

What  was  that  dream?  It  was  the  dream 
prophesied  by  Joel  that,  "Your  sons  and 
daughters  shall  prophesy,  your  old  men  shall 
dream  dreams  and  your  young  men  shall 
see  visions."  It  was  the  Judeo-Chrlstian 
dream  of  the  time  when  the  Hon  would  lie 
down  with  the  lamb,  when  all  the  earth 
would  be  at  peace,  and  that  men  every- 
where would  beat  their  swords  Into  plow- 
shares, and  that  every  man  with  his  family 
could  dwell  safely  under  his  own  vine  and 
fig  tree.  The  dream  of  ancient  Israel  was  that 
the  Lord's  house  should  be  built  on  the  tops 
of  the  mountains  and  the  people  would 
flow  Into  it  to  glorify  God! 

So  far  this  dream  has  been  kept  alive  at 
great  cost  and  sacrifice.  It  cost  us  a  war  of 
1812.  It  cost  us  a  war  with  Spain  and  Mexico. 
It  cost  us  a  family  blood  bath  In  the  war 
between  the  States.  It  cost  us  our  finest  men 
who  were  burled  at  Flanders  Field,  and 
those  who  hit  the  Normandy  Beaches  and 
fought  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge.  It  cost  us 
the  ships  and  precious  lives  of  oiv  men  out 
across  the  wide  Pacific.  Our  men  paid  dearly 
In  Korea,  and  now  suffer  and  die  in  Vietnam. 

It  cost  the  labor,  toll  and  sweet  to  build 
America  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 
Our  forefathers  lived,  tolled,  and  died  that 
that  dream  might  become  a  reality.  The 
dream  of  peace.  Justice,  equality  and  oppor- 
tunity for  the  pursuit  of  a  full  and  happy 
life. 

n.   THE    PRESENT    NIGHTMARE 

In  these  perilous  days  we  have  come  nigh 
to  losing  the  American  dream.  We  do  not 
sing  and  shout  the  dream  as  we  did  before. 


Today  our  power  Is  unparalleled  and  stUl 
growing.  Our  affluent  society  Is  awesome  and 
still  Increases.  Our  scientific  technology  and 
ingenuity  Is  amazing.  Our  barns  and  our 
banks  are  full.  Oiir  machines  and  computers 
are  marching  like  a  mountain  to  the  sea. 

Tet.  like  Diogenes  of  old,  we  walk  the 
streets  with  a  lantern  in  daylight  looking  for 
an  honest  man.  Jesus  likened  our  generation 
to  children  playing  in  the  marketplace.  Paul 
describes  the  nightmare  of  our  day  when  he 
wrote,  "Men  love  themselves,  covet,  boast, 
blaspheme,  disobey  God  and  man.  unholy  In 
life,  loving  pleasure  more  than  they  love  God. 
having  a  form  of  religion  but  denying  the 
only  Lord  God." 

This  is  a  nightmare  of  material  progress 
and  moral  poverty;  lying  has  become  propa- 
ganda, selfishness  Is  Just  self  interest,  greed 
Is  profit;  liberty  has  become  license  and  lust 
masquerades   as  love. 

Ours  is  a  nightmare  of  punks,  hoodlums, 
red-necked  racists,  kids  at  the  beaches,  preg- 
nant high  school  girls,  the  dope  addicts,  the 
vandals,  the  TV  addicts,  sick  viewers  of  sick 
movies  and  sick  readers  of  sick  books.  Our 
generation  lost  its  sense  of  color,  of  black 
and  white  in  sin;  they  see  only  convenient 
gray.  Ours  Is  a  nightmare  of  Beatles,  beat- 
niks, barbarians,  brewers,  bottles,  blubber, 
ballyhoo,  brass,  bureaucrats,  boycott,  borrow- 
ing, bankruptcy,  barbiturates,  boredom  and 
breakdown.  No  wonder  we  have  .«ilred  a  gen- 
eration of  spiritual  dwarfs  and  moral  invalids. 

m.  HOW  TO  REALIZE  FULFILLMENT 

There  are  some  basic,  homespun  ide.is  that 
must  be  practiced  If  we  are  to  realize  fulfill- 
ment of  the  American  dream. 

1.  We  must  recognize,  respect,  and  worship 
the  Almighty.  Our  coins  proclaim,  "In  God 
we  trust";  our  pledge  to  the  flag  conUlns 
the  words,  "under  God".  This  must  be  real 
and  from  the  heart. 

2.  We  must  get  back  to  the  church.  Let  the 
life  of  the  community  be  centralized  In  the 
church  or  the  local  synagogue.  Religion  must 
be  central. 

3.  We  must  build  Godly,  Christian  homes. 
A  place  where  the  family  dwells  together  In 
love,  peace,  and  the  worship  of  the  God  of 
the  family. 

4.  We  must  magnify  the  school.  Not  as  a 
place  for  riots,  lootings,  and  burnings;  but 
as  a  sacred  place  of  study,  concern  for  truth, 
and  the  search  for  knowledge  and  wisdom. 

5.  We  must  have  respect  for  the  dignity  of 
the  Individual,  regardless  of  race,  color  or  sta- 
tion In  life.  We  will  treat  every  man  as  a 
fellow  citizen,  as  a  brother  In  Christ,  and 
have  confidence  In  and  trust  him  as  a  man. 
Jesus  taught  us  to  "Love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself"  and  "Love  one  another  as  I  have 
loved  you". 

6.  We  must  live  under  law.  We  must  obey 
the  law.  This  nation  was  founded  on  a  dream 
of  "men  living  by  law".  The  law  Is  for  the 
protection  of  a  man's  person  and  his  property. 
We  either  turn  to  law  or  burn  with  anarchy! 

7.  We  must  have  respect  for  those  In  posi- 
tions of  authority.  Be  It  the  parent,  the 
teacher,  the  policeman,  the  Judge,  the  gover- 
nor, or  the  president.  The  position  and  the 
man  In  that  position  merits  our  respect  and 
cooperation. 

8  We  must  magnify  and  dignify  labor.  Our 
calling,  our  profession,  or  our  Job  of  work 
must  have  meaning.  It  is  reported  that  one 
large  oil  company  Interviewed  11,000  people 
and  found  only  300  who  were  willing  to  work 
In  the  business  world.  A  man  Is  a  man  only 
when  he  produces  more  than  he  consumes. 
Only  a  mouse  would  dream  of  doing  less. 

9.  We  must  magnify  service.  The  lowly 
Nazarene  came  "not  to  be  ministered  unto, 
but  to  minister  and  give  his  life  a  ransom 
for  many".  He  taught  us  "He  that  would  be 
greatest  among  you.  let  him  be  servant  of 
all."  It  Is  the  service  we  render  to  our  nation, 
our  fellowman.  In  the  name  of  Christ  that 
brings  the  blessing  of  God  to  our  lives. 

10.  In  the  last  analysis  we  must  recover 
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a  sense  of  the  sacred.  A  draft  card  Is  sacred; 
It  points  to  my  Identity  in  relationship  to 
the  defense  of  my  country.  The  Judge's  bench 
is  sacred;  the  flag  is  sacred;  the  policeman's 
badge  Is  sacred;  the  government  building  is 
sacred;  the  Bible  is  sacred;  the  church  is 
sacred;  projjerty  and  human  life  is  sacred. 
May  God  help  us  to  realize  the  American 
dream. 

What  is  the  final  ending? 

The  issue  can  we  know? 

Will   America  outlive  radicalism? 

Win  worldly  altars  go? 

This  is  our  faith  and  dream 

Our  wild  hope,  and  who  shall  scorn? 

That  by  the  power  of  God 

This  nation  shall  be  reborn! 


GUN  CONTROL  LEGISLATION 


HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  27,  1968 

Mr,  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  all  the  fu- 
ror over  the  question  of  gun  control  leg- 
islation there  is  a  tendency  to  overlook 
voluntary  efforts  that  are  being  made  by 
the  business  community  to  establish 
greater  control  over  the  sale  of  weapons. 
In  that  respect  I  commend  Sears,  Roe- 
buck, and  Co.,  and  others  for  policing  it- 
self, and  for  taking  steps  to  see  that  ju- 
veniles are  not  permitted  to  purchase 
firearms.  Under  unanimous  consent  I 
submit  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  received  from 
Mr.  John  Wheeler,  vice  president  of  gov- 
ernment relations.  Sears,  and  a  copy  of 
the  company  bulletin  implementing  the 
new  policy  for  inclusion  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  as  follows: 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.. 
Washington,  DC,  June  20.  1968. 
Hon.  DiTRWARD  G.  Hall. 
U.S.  HoTise  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Hall  :  In  light  of  pend- 
ing proposals  for  stricter  controls  over  the 
sale  of  firearms,  you  may  be  Interested  to 
know  the  policies  established  by  Sears,  Roe- 
buck and  Co. 

A  number  of  years  ago  Sears  elected  to  Im- 
pose a  total,  company-wide  prohibition 
against  the  sale  of  hand  guns.  This  prohibi- 
tion has  remained  In  effect  and  will  continue. 

On  April  26,  1968,  Sears  placed  Into  force 
a  policy  which  prohibits  the  mall  order  sale 
of  rifles,  shotguns,  and  other  typ>es  of  sport- 
ing guns  as  well  as  ammunition.  Further- 
more. Sears  will  not  sell  firearms  or  ammuni- 
tion to  any  person  under  twenty-one  years 
of  age.  These  company  rules  restricting  the 
sale  of  guns  and  ammunition  prevail 
throughout  the  country,  even  though  such 
sales  would  accord  with  State  laws. 

Enclosed  for  your  information  is  a  copy 
of  a  company  bulletin  which  Implements  the 
described  policies.  Please  call  on  me  If  you 
would  like  to  have  any  additional  Informa- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 

John  L.  Wheeler, 
Vice  President,  Government  Relations. 


Record  or  Firearms  Sold  and  Restrictions 
on  the  Sale  of  Ammunition,  Firearms. 
AiB  Rifles,  and  Air  Rifle  Shot 

(Section  I — Retail  stores) 
(Section  II— Control  stores) 
Effective  immediately.  It  Is  Sears  policy 
not  to  sell  any  guns  or  ammuntion  to  any- 
one under  21  years  of  age  and  to  not  accept 
orders  for  shipment  direct  to  customer's 
home  address.  This  Includes  rifles,  shot  guns. 
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hand  guns,  air  rifles,  pellet  guns,  as  well  as 
ammuniton  for  these  guns.  At  time  of  sale 
and  again  at  time  of  customer  pickup,  cus- 
tomer must  show  proof  of  age  21  years  or 
over,  such  as  a  driver's  license,  draft  card, 
birth  certificate,  etc. 

The  provisions  of  Bulletin  S-380  Rev., 
dated  May  27,  1958,  (Sees.  I  &  II  for  Retail 
and  Control  Stores)  regarding  local  or  state 
restrictions  on  sales  of  guns,  air  rifles  and 
ammunition,  also  apply,  including  the  keep- 
ing of  records  or  receipts  and  disbursements 
of  firearms. 

RETAIL  STORES DIVISIONS  6   AND   200 

Require  proof  of  age  21  or  over  as  de- 
scribed above  when  customer  buys  and  picks 
up  gun  or  ammunition.  Do  not  accept  any 
orders  for  guns  or  ammunition  for  shipment 
or  deliveries  direct  to  a  customer  address. 
Require  proof  of  age  21  or  over  on  any  guns 
or  ammunition   put   on   "Lay-Away". 

RETAIL    STORE    CUSTOMER     SERVICE     DEPARTMENT 

Require  proof  of  age  for  guns  or  ammuni- 
tion placed  on  "Lay-Away",  before  giving 
to  customer,  a  time  of  final  payment. 

CATALOG    ORDER    PLANTS 

Advise  all  selling  units.  Catalog  Sales  Of- 
fice6.  Catalog  Sales  Merchajits  of  Sears  pol- 
icy, that  telephone  orders  and  orders  for 
shipment  direct  to  customer's  home  address 
cannot  be  accepted.  Accept  orders  only  in 
person  for  shipment  to  store  for  customer 
pickup.  At  time  of  sale  and  again  at  time  of 
customer  pickup,  customer  must  show  proof 
of  age  21  years  or  over 

To  be  assured  that  package  is  not  given  to 
a  customer  without  proof  of  age  over  21 
years,  selling  units  should  write  on  the  sales 
check  "Proof  of  Age  21  Required",  and  con- 
trol stores  should  apply  stickers  on  package 
near  shipper  labels,  "Proof  of  Age  21  Re- 
quired." 

On  Direct  Mail  and  Metropolitan  tele- 
phone orders,  advise  customer  Sears  policy 
is  not  to  accept  any  orders  by  mall  or  by 
phone  for  any  guns  or  ammunition.  Such 
orders  must  be  placed  with  Sears  Catalog 
Selling  Units  for  shipment  to  stores  for  cus- 
tomer pickup.  At  time  of  sale  and  again  at 
time  of  pickup,  customer  must  show  proof 
of  age  21  years  or  over. 

Approved : 

G.  M.  Metcalf . 
H.  a.  Benthin. 
J.  W.  Button. 
T.  F.  Wands. 


TENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  AMERI- 
CANS FOR  CONSTITUTIONAL 
ACTION 


HON.  H.  ALLEN  SMITH 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  27,  1968 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  a  time  when  so  much  of  politics  is 
succumbing  to  a  growing  emotionalism 
and  the  "cult  of  the  personality,"  it  is  a 
genuine  pleasure  to  observe  the  10th  an- 
niversary of  a  bipartisan  citizen  group 
which  has  successfully  dedicated  itself 
to  levelheaded,  consistent  striving  for 
better  constitutional  government.  Amer- 
icans for  Constitutional  Action  stands 
as  a  scriking  example  of  the  right  way 
of  working  for  pood  government. 

As  a  nationwide,  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion dedicated  to  political  action,  ACA 
has  helped  countless  conservative  can- 
didates take  their  case  to  the  people,  and 
in  granting  its  coveted  distinguished 
service  awards,  has  recognized  the  ac- 
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complishments  of  hundreds  of  Members 
of  the  Congress.  Last  year  alone,  149 
Members  of  the  90th  Congress  accepted 
the  distinguished  service  award,  and  it 
is  encouraging  to  note  that  41  fieshmen 
Members,  although  not  eligible  for  the 
award,  were  among  those  in  attend- 
ance— a  heartening  indication  of  the  re- 
surgence of  responsible  conservatism 
which  is  sweeping  the  country. 

ACA  has  earned  the  outspoken  ad- 
miration and  respect  of  many  of  the  Na- 
tion's lawmakers.  Ten  years  have  passed 
since  Adm.  Ben  Moreell,  former  Gov. 
Charles  EdLson.  Dr.  Walter  Martin.  Loyd 
Wright,  and  the  late  Henninc;  W.  Pren- 
tis,  Jr.,  conceived  and  organized  ACA. 
Today  the  cherished  dream  which  they 
transformed  into  a  reality,  is  stronger 
than  ever.  In  the  years  ahead,  I  trust 
that  ACA  will  cantinue  to  be  one  of  the 
great  bastions  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment, and  a  frreat  force  for  good  in 
American  politics. 

I  hope  that  many  happy,  well-de- 
served anniversary  tributes  are  in  store 
for  Americans  for  Constitutional  Action 
in  the  years  ahead. 


THE  REAL  CRIME  MENACE 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  27,  1968 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been 
vei-y  much  concerned  over  the  develop- 
ing tide  of  emotionalism  surrounding 
gun  control  legislation,  and  particularly 
the  piecemeal  manner  in  which  the 
President  has  chosen  to  make  his  views 
known  to  Congress.  On  June  19,  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Contiol  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1963  was  signed  into 
law  which  includes  provisions  to  sub- 
stantially control  certain  traffic  and 
sales  of  handguns.  At  the  same  time, 
the  President  avowed  he  would  press  for 
the  extension  of  these  provisions  to 
cover  long  rcuns,  a  piea  that  was 
promptly  taken  up  by  the  respective 
committees  in  both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate. Within  days,  another  message  was 
submitted  to  Congress  calling  for  na- 
tional registration  and  licensing,  to  in- 
clude a  photograph  and  fingerprints,  of 
all  guns  and  gun  possessors. 

It  :s  time  for  a  moratorium  on  mass 
demonstrations.  It  is  time  for  courts  to 
stop  catering  to  criminals.  It  is  time  for 
living  by  the  law.  It  is  time  for  praying 
preachers  and  fewer  political  parsons. 
It  is  time  to  stop  exploiting  the  fears 
and  prejudices  of  minorities.  It  is  time 
for  politicians  to  stop  overpromising.  It 
is  time  for  civil  rights  leaders  to  be 
civil.  It  is  time  for  students  to  study,  and 
it  is  time  for  wcrkers  to  work.  It  is 
time  to  reflect  upon  our  p?st  and  to 
think  about  those  principles  that  have 
made  us  the  greatest  of  nations — those 
embodied  in  the  Con.'^tltutlon. 

And  yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  throughout  the 
consideration  of  gun  control  legislation 
over  the  yearb,  the  real  gun  menace — 
the  criminal — is  marie  reference  to  in  a 
barrage  of  statistics,  presumably  to  dem- 
onstrate that  it  is  the  gun  which  is  the 
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culprit  and  with  the  Inference  that 
stringent  gun  laws  will  deprive  "the  vi- 
cious, the  irresponsible,  and  the  insane" 
of  a  tool  with  which  to  commit  a  criminal 
act.  Not  a  word  Is  Implicit  In  all  of  this 
legislation  that  would  provide  for  strong 
deterrents  to  the  criminal  user  or  carrier 
of  a  firearm  In  the  commission  of  a 
felony  by  the  imposition  of  severe  penal- 
ties It  is  this  person  that  society  must 
be  protected  from  rather  than  being 
lured  into  believing  that  the  deranged  in- 
dividual will  be  less  a  potential  criminal 
or  his  acts  less  damaging  by  a  com- 
placency that  he  can  be  prevented  from 
coming  into  the  possession  of  a  firearm. 
Taken  to  its  logical  conclusion,  the  only 
gun  control  legislation  that  might  ap- 
proach effectiveness  In  accomplishing 
this  would  be  to  outlaw  all  suns,  except 
for  duly  constituted  law  enforcement 
authorities,  so  that  it  can  then  be  pre- 
sumed that  anyone  possessing  a  gim  is 
a  potential  criminal.  Surely,  this  is  not 
the  weight  or  intent  of  public  opinion. 

It  i«.for  these  reasons.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  on  June  26. 1  and  my  knowledgeable 
friend  and  colleague,  Conctressman  Rob- 
ert G.  Watkins,  introduced  H  R.  18142, 
to  prohibit  the  use  in  the  commission  of 
certain  crimes  of  firearms  transported 
in  interstate  commerce.  First-time  of- 
fenders would  be  faced  with  mandatory 
imprisonment  of  not  less  than  10  years, 
while  a  second  offense  would  be  punish- 
able by  imprisonment  for  not  less  than 
25  years. 

I  have  been  very  much  Interested  in 
the  many  news  stories  on  this  subject 
which  have  appeared  in  newspapers 
throughout  the  country,  particularly  In 
recent  weeks.  A  good  many,  riding  the 
emotional  waves  for  more  and  more  gun 
controls,  are  accelerating  a  popular  at- 
tack against  guns  while  the  deterrents  to 
the  criminal  are  notable  by  their  absence. 
However,  in  the  June  26,  1968,  issue  of 
the  Washington  Evening  Star,  there  ap- 
peared an  editorial,  "The  Real  Gun 
Menace,"  and  an  article  under  the  by- 
line of  Mr  Frank  Getlein.  "Gun  Control 
Laws  for  Criminals.  Too."  which  are  eye- 
catching because  they  see  through  the 
morass  of  illogic  to  the  real  villain — 
the  criminal.  I  include  them  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  as  part  of  my  remarks: 
(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C  )  Evening  Star, 
June  26,  1968 1 
The   Rial  Oun   Menace 

The  President's  latest  message  to  Congress 
on  gun  controls  Is  noteworthy  in  at  least  two 
respects. 

It  goes  well  beyond  his  former  profKJsals 
and  also  beyond  proposals  offered  by  such 
ardent  gun  control  people  as  Maryland's 
Senator  Tydlngs.  It  Is  also  more  noteworthy 
lor  Its  emotional  content  than  for  any  de- 
terrent effect  it  could  be  expected  to  have 
on  the  use  of  guns  by  criminals — the  real 
source  of  the  gun  menace. 

When  Mr.  Johnson  signed  the  omnibus 
crime  bill  on  June  19  he  said  that  its  ban  on 
mail  order  sales  of  hand  guns,  though  It  is 
stringent,  was  Inadequate.  He  was  right 
about  that.  He  urged  that  there  be  a  ban  on 
mall  order  sales  of  shotguns  and  rifles.  Again, 
he  was  right,  and  he  pressed  for  legislation 
to  forbid  such  sales. 

WhUe  that  proposal  was  pending,  however, 
and  before  Congress  could  act.  he  sent  up  an- 
other message  this  week.  In  it,  he  called  for 
the  registration  and  licensing  of  all  fire- 
arms— applying  to  new  purchases  as  well  as 
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to  guns  already  possessed  by  Indlvldu&U.  He 
called  for  monetary  punishment  of  any  state 
which  did  not  fall  into  line. 

Is  there  anything  wrong  with  this?  Let's 
take  a  look.  Mr.  Johnson  said  of  the  registra- 
tion and  licensing  proposals:  "Surely  the 
slight  inconvenience  for  the  few  is  minimal 
when  measured  against  protection  for  all." 
The  "few"  are  the  owners  of  the  estimated 
50  to  100  million  guns  In  this  country  today. 
How  would  registration  and  licensing  pro- 
vide ••protection  for  all'?"  This  would  be  true 
only  if  it  is  assumed — an  unwarranted  as- 
sumption— that  criminals  as  well  as  law- 
abiding  citizens  would  come  in  and  register 
their  guns  and  apply  for  licensee  to  possess 
them. 

The  President  gave  some  examples.  Last 
Txiesday,  he  said,  a  filling  station  attendant 
was  shot  to  death  In  the  course  of  a  t75 
armed  robbery.  The  robber  was  violating  the 
law  by  using  the  gun  in  the  commission  of 
a  felony.  Is  Mr.  Johnson  seriously  suggesting 
that  this  robber,  and  the  thousands  of  others 
like  him.  would  have  registered  the  gun  and 
applied  for  a  license?  He  also  said  that  In 
1967  there  were  71.000  robberies  with  guns. 
How  many  of  those  victims  would  have  been 
protected  by  a  registration  and  licensing  law? 
One  other  thing.  Mr.  Johnson  said  that  with 
registration  under  modern  computer  systems 
•'the  owner  of  a  gun  anywhere  in  the  country 
can  be  Identified  in  a  matter  of  seconds." 
True.  If  the  gun  owner  had  obeyed  the  law 
and  registered  his  gun.  Untrue  if  he  had  not 
registered. 

Another  Interesting  point:  The  President 
urges  that  any  person  who  falls  to  register 
any  kind  of  gun  be  subject  to  a  fine  of 
$3,000  and  a  two-year  Jail  term.  Under  exist- 
ing law  in  Washington,  however,  the  maxi- 
mum first-offense  penalty  for  carrying  a  con- 
cealed hand  gun  on  the  street  is  only  one 
year  in  Jail  and  a  tl.OOO  fine.  Yet  the  per- 
son who  carries  a  concealed  gun  is  the  poten- 
tial murderer  or  robber. 

It  ouiy  be  that  registration  and  licensing 
would  be  of  some  help  In  discouraging  im- 
proper sales  or  transfers  of  guns.  But  they 
are  not  going  to  stop  the  armed  criminals  or 
provide  any  appreciable  "protection  for  all." 
As  we  suggested  several  days  ago,  the  best 
way  to  achieve  this  protection  Is  to  provide 
really  tough  and  If  necessary  mandatory 
Jail  sentences  for  anyone  caught  carrying  an 
unlicensed  gun  or  using  a  gun  while  com- 
mitting a  felony. 

Why  doesn't  the  President,  as  a  companion 
piece  to  his  appeal,  get  behind  something 
of  this  nature? 

(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

June  26,  1968) 

Gun  Con'Tkol  Laws  for  Criminal,  Too 

(By  Prank  Getlein i 

It  was  not  surprising  that  some  kind  of 
gun  legislation  finally  made  some  kind  of 
headway  in  Congress.  That  body  doesn't  need 
much  to  catch  on.  Three  assassinations  did 
the  trick,  especially  the  second  and  third 
coming  so  close  and  the  third  victim's  rela- 
tionship to  the  first. 

What  did  surprise  many  observers  was  the 
reluctance  to  move  in  Congress  even  after  all 
three  killings. 

Why  the  reluctance?  Hard  as  it  Is  to  face, 
for  the  passionate  advocate  of  gim  laws,  the 
reluctance  in  Congress  probably  has  reflected 
accurately  a  similar  reluctance  In  the  people 
at  large,  a  reluctance  only  dissipated  by  the 
horror  of  recent  events. 

Part  of  the  problem  stems  from  the  gen- 
eral association  of  ideas  the  people  have 
acquired  about  the  passionate  advocates 
themselves. 

In  the  popular  view,  for  example,  these 
passionate  advocates  of  gun  laws  for  every- 
one are  equally  passionate  advocates  for  the 
rights  of  accused  persons,  including  persons 
accused  because  they  were  caught  In  the  act. 
Oddly  enough,  no  one  has  attacked  the  quar- 
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ter  of  a  million  dollar  ball  set  for  Slrhan 
Sirhan  as  outrageously  high,  but  if  the  vic- 
tim had  been  the  ordinary  liquor  store  op- 
erator or  dry  cleaner  who  is  the  usual  target 
of  criminal  guns,  it  is  not  at  all  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  such  a  ball  would  have 
brought  howls  of  protest  from  the  very  voices 
now  urging  gun  controls. 

That's  the  trouble  with  the  current  gun 
control  laws.  It  Isn't  the  laws  themselves  so 
much  as  their  advocacy  by  what  lots  of  peo- 
ple consider  the  pro-criminal  crowd.  Looked 
at  from  that  point  of  view,  the  proposals, 
even  the  most  far-reaching  of  them,  are  seen 
as  steps  to  disarm  the  citizenry  completely 
so  that  criminals  can  enjoy  even  more  pro- 
tection than  they  now  do  and  feel  even  freer 
to  prey  upon  the  householder  and  store- 
keeper. 

Like  all  laws,  gun  laws  will  in  theory  apply 
equally  to  rich  and  poor,  to  law-abiding  and 
criminal.  But,  from  the  point  of  view  here 
under  discussion,  in  practice  laws  are  not 
applied  equally  at  all.  The  ordinary,  honest 
citizen  is  governed  chiefly  by  regulation,  even 
by  computer,  rather  than  by  policemen. 
Whereas  the  police  can  be  accused  of  brutal- 
ity and  courts  can  be  persuaded  to  make 
police  stop  being  hateful  to  muggers  and 
stick-up  men,  it  is  absurd  to  accuse  a  com- 
puter of  brutality.  No  court  In  the  land  has 
ever  laid  a  glove  on  a  government-operated 
memory-bank,  however  faulty  Its  memory. 

When  a  criminal  knocks  over  a  liquor  store 
and  shoots  the  proprietor,  he  is  Immediately 
Informed  that  he  need  say  nothing  at  all, 
that  he  is  entitled  to  counsel  and  that  the 
community  will  undertake  to  provide  him 
with  a  lawyer  If  he  so  wishes. 

In  sharp  contrast,  consider  the  honest  citi- 
zen set  upon  by  a  malfunctioning  computer 
In  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  He  is  bru- 
tally assaulted  by  a  bill  for  past-due  taxes 
plus  interest  that  accumulated  while  the 
computer  was  getting  around  to  developing 
its  peculiar  disability. 

If  he  writes  in  protest,  he  gets  another 
collection  of  numbers,  an  even  higher  bill  and 
is  informed  that  IRS  will  shortly  move  to 
seize  his  bank  account  and  other  property  If 
he  does  not  get  up  the  dough  fast.  Not  a 
word  is  said  about  his  rights.  Nobody  offers 
him  free  legal  services  or  even  adnUts  that 
he  is  entitled  to  paid  legal  services.  There  Is 
no  due  process,  only  due  taxes.  The  machine 
is  always  assumed  to  be  right,  the  citizen 
wrong,  despite  universal  experience  with 
feeble-minded  computers  in  banks,  depart- 
ment stores,  the  Army.  Navy  and  Marines. 

Translating  this  impression  of  how  laws 
are  applied  equally,  the  reluctant  citizen 
easily  envisions  people  from  the  Internal 
Plrearms  Service  grabbing  his  bank  account 
until  he  hands  over  his  weapons,  perhaps 
even  having  to  go  out  and  buy  weapons  in 
order  to  have  some  to  hand  in. 

But  the  actual  criminal,  in  this  view,  would 
be  protected  here  as  elsewhere.  If  his  gun 
were  confiscated,  it  would  be  discovered  that 
the  police  lacked  a  search  warrant  or  that 
their  information  was  obtained  by  eaves- 
dropping or  that  he  had  confessed  without 
a  lawyer;  in  any  event,  some  flaw  would  put 
the  gun  back  in  his  bands  and  him  back  on 
the  street. 

The  easiest  way  to  get  universal  support 
for  the  gun  laws  would  be  for  the  advocates 
of  such  laws  to  pledge  their  support  by  ap- 
plying the  laws  to  everyone,  even  criminals. 


PESSIMISM  ON  THE  FARM 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  27,  1968 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
great  mldwestern  daily  papers,  the  Mln- 
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neapolis  Sunday  Star,  carried  an  edi- 
torial of  some  concern  about  the  lack  of 
"growth"  in  the  agricultural  sector  from 
the  Upper  Midwest  Economic  Report. 

The  editorial  reports  that  fai-m  in- 
comes in  the  month  of  March  1968,  in 
the  entire  Ninth  Federal  Reserve  District, 
dropped  20  percent  from  March  1967. 
One  of  the  fiist  signs  of  this  depressed 
income  was  shown  in  the  33  percent 
fewer  tractor  sales  than  the  previous 
year.  Not  only  is  the  farmer's  purchasing 
power  down  because  of  poorer  prices,  and 
less  farm  receipts,  but  also  because  of 
the  shortage  of  low-rate  farm  loans. 

The  editorial  follows: 

The  bright  economic  picture  in  the  Upper 
Midwest,  which  shows  continuing  growth  in 
employment,  wages  and  housing  construc- 
tion, is  marred  by  a  decline  in  the  farm 
sector. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Minneapolis, 
In  Its  monthly  statistical  report,  notes  a 
sharp  drop  in  spending  by  farmers,  and 
blames  it  on  pessimism  and  uncertainty  over 
1968  prices  and  income.  The  decline  shows 
up  most  clearly  in  purchases  of  farm  trac- 
tors, which  were  off  33  per  cent  in  Minne- 
sota during  the  first  three  months  this  year, 
compared  with  the  Same  quarter  in  1967.  A 
20  per  cent  drop  In  March  alone  was  recorded 
for  the  entire  Ninth  Federal  Reserve  District. 

The  farmers'  pessimism  has  some  solid 
basis  in  fact.  Estimates  made  last  year  had 
indicated  improved  farm  Incomes  for  1968, 
but  Department  of  Agriculture  statistics  now 
show  district  crop  receipts  In  March  declined 
32  per  cent  from  the  same  month  a  year 
ago.  This  more  than  offset  an  8  per  cent  in- 
crease in  livestock  receipts.  Total  cash  farm 
receipts  for  the  first  quarter  were  off  1.1  i>er 
cent  from  the  same  three  months  In   1967. 

The  rosy  statistics  coming  from  other  seg- 
ments of  the  district's  economy  tend  to  ob- 
scure this  dismal  agricultural  scene.  But 
unless  the  decline  In  farm  Income  .ind  spend- 
ing is  reversed,  Its  effects  are  certain  to  snow- 
ball, beginning  at  the  cash  register  of  the 
small  town  merchant  and  eventually  show- 
ing up  In  lower  tax  receipts  for  the  state 
governments. 


SPECIAL   PROBLEMS   OF  INDIAN 
RESERVATIONS 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

sure  will  not  be  passed  because,  while  the 
provisions  sound  real  good,  they  are  not 
practical. 

For  example,  this  $500  million  Indian 
loan  guaranty  and  insurance  fund  and  a 
revolving  loan  fund  only  puts  an  Indian 
reservation  In  the  same  category  as  the 
cities  of  the  various  States  who  have 
some  such  similar  program. 

How  can  anyone  expect  an  industry  to 
move  out  into  a  remote  area  such  as  an 
Indian  reservation,  where  transportation 
costs  are  very  high,  in  preference  to  a 
town  or  city  on  a  highway  and  on  a  rail- 
way where  the  city  can  offer  almost  the 
same  incentives? 

The  way  their  bill  authorizes  corporate 
charters  to  Indian  groups  is  to  give  them 
a  structure  through  which  they  could 
compete  with  other  communities  to  at- 
tract industry.  They  failed  to  say,  how- 
ever, how  they  propose  to  give  the  reser- 
vation an  opportunity  to  compete  with 
"other  communities"  where  transporta- 
tion costs  are  materially  less  than  they 
will  be  to  the  industry  on  that  reserva- 
tion, 

I  think  it  is  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  move 
forward  with  an  antlpoverty  program 
that  will  work  instead  of  just  giving  lip- 
service  to  the  problem. 


HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF    SOtTTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  27,  1968 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recom- 
mending against  passage  of  a  bill  for  the 
inducement  of  industry  to  move  onto 
Indian  reservations,  H.R.  10218,  the  De- 
partment says: 

There  is  now  pending  before  the  Congress 
H.R.  10560 — the  Administration's  Indian  Re- 
sources Development  legislation.  That  bill 
was  carefully  developed  to  meet  a  number  of 
the  special  problems  of  Indian  reservations 
in  creating  and  attracting  Industries.  It  in- 
cludes an  authorization  of  $500,000,000  for  an 
Indian  loan  guaranty  and  insurance  fund  and 
for  a  direct  loan  revolving  fund.  It  also  au- 
thorizes corporate  charters  to  Indian  groups 
to  give  them  a  structure  through  which  they 
could  compete  with  other  communities  to  at- 
tract industry.  We  believe  it  will  do  a  more 
effective  Job  than  HJt.  10218. 

It  is  true  the  administration  has  had 
a  bill  Introduced  which  would  do  these 
things,  but  the  bill  still  languishes  in  the 
Indian  Affairs  Subcommittee  and  I  am 


CHATTANOOGA  WINS  NEW  FRIENDS 


HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  27,  1968 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  Chat- 
tanooga were  delighted  to  host  the  recent 
convention  of  the  National  Baptist  Sun- 
day School  and  Baptist  Training  Union 
Congress.  And  it  was  with  a  special  pride 
that  I  subsequently  read  some  of  the 
nice  things  which  this  fine  group  of 
visiting  men  and  women  had  to  say 
about  the  city  and  people  of  Chatta- 
nooga. 

At  a  time  when  so  many  of  our  great 
urban  areas  are  plagued  with  tensions 
and  violence,  I  think  that  the  atmosphere 
of  cordial  hospitality  and  goodwill  which 
typifies  Chattanooga  holds  the  key  to 
at  least  part  of  a  solution.  In  two  in- 
formative articles  appearing  in  the  June 
21  and  23  issues  of  the  Chattanooga 
News-Free  Press,  the  comments  and  re- 
actions of  some  of  these  recent  visitors 
were  extensively  covered.  Because  of 
their  interest,  I  submit  the  articles  for 
Inclusion  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
as  follows: 
(Prom  the  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)    News-Free 

Press,  June  21,  1968) 
Visiting  Baptists  Heap  Paeans  or  Praise  on 

CiTT 

(By  Jere  Sellars) 

Chattanooga  has  been  "a  delightful  sur- 
prise," "the  most  wonderful  reception  any- 
where," "the  friendliest  city  we've  been  in," 
and  "the  most  Integrated." 

The  people  of  Chattanooga  are  "friendlier 
than  at  home."  "so  hospitable,"  "more  God- 
like than  anywhere  we've  been,"  .  .  .  and 
on  and  on  with  almost  embarrassing  inten- 
sity words  of  praise  and  appreciation  have 
welled  from  the  delegates  to  the  National 
Baptist   Sunday   School   and   BTU   Congress 
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about  the  city,  its  people  and  the  beauty  of 
the  countryside. 

The  Rev.  Donls  Myers  of  Philadelphia 
called  Chattanooga  'the  most  integrated  dty 
I've  ever  seen.  The  integration  that  there  is 
in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people,  not 
Just  in  the  laws.  I've  been  going  to  these  con- 
ventions for  20  years  and  I've  never  seen  any- 
thing like  it  " 

Mrs.  Sally  Huffman  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
said,  'It's  Just  wonderful,  everybody  Is  so 
friendly.  This  Is  my  fifth  convention  and 
the  people  are  Just  friendlier  here.  And  there 
are  so  many  nice  churches  and  schools." 

The  Rev.  J.  D.  Williams  of  Pensacola,  Pla., 
was  delighted  that  "even  the  service  station 
attendants  are  as  friendly  and  helpful  as  they 
can  be,  really  sincerely  friendly. 

"All  types  of  places,  all  .sorts  of  business. 
It's  been  a  delightful  surprise  and  not  at 
all  what  I  expected. 

"Everjbody  really  made  me  feel  that  they 
were  glad  I'd  oome  and  wanted  me  to  come 
back.  And  I  want  to  come  back  now  that  I've 
been  here.  There  Is  Just  such  a  wonderful 
spirit  of  friendship."  he  said. 

•The  weather  and  the  people  are  warm — 
very  warm — warmer  than  I'm  used  to  at 
home,'  said  Ronald  Smith,  a  youth  delegate 
from  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

"Before  we  left  home  we  were  given  a  list 
of  'don'ts'  to  go  by  since  we  were  coming  to 
a  Southern  city,  but  we  haven't  had  to  use 
it  because  we've  been  accepted  as  people. 

"This  will  be  as  good  or  better  than  last 
year's  convention  in  Milwaukee.  The  facili- 
ties were  more  conveniently  located  there, 
though." 

Prltzl  Mitchell  of  Chicago,  another  youth 
delegate,  found  that  she  had  been  treated. 
Just  as  friendly  as  if  "I'd  lived  here  all  my 
life.  And  the  mountains  are  so  beautiful,  we 
drove  in  and  enjoyed  the  scenery  so  much." 

A  Los  Angeles  lad  remarked  that  the  cab 
drivers  In  Chattanooga  are  "a  lot  friendlier 
than  the  ones  at  home."  A  gray-haired  ma- 
tron from  Detroit  replied  that  Chattanooga 
has  been  "Just  wonderful,  God  bless  you." 

All  week,  remarks  have  been  overheard 
from  delegates  who  marvel  in  awed  tones  at 
the  hospitality  and  warm  reception  they  have 
encountered  all  over  the  city — there  has 
been  one  complaint — "It  Is  a  little  warm," 
remarked  a  delegate  when  he  was  pressed 
about  any  reservations  he  might  have  aside 
from  his  enthusiastic  endorsement  of 
Chattanooga. 


[Prom  the  Chattanooga   (Tenn.>   News-Free 

Press.  June  23,  1968) 

Baptists  Leave,  Feel  Crrr  Really  Something 

Special 

(By  Jere  Sellars) 

More  than  8.000  Negro  Baptists  are  re- 
turning to  their  homes  in  all  parts  of  the 
nation  this  weekend  with  the  firm  conviction 
that  Chattanooga,  Its  people.  Its  press  and 
its  surroundings  are  "really  something  spe- 
cial." 

Dr.  J.  B.  Cayce.  outgoing  director-general 
and  new  vice  president,  said  that  5.287  Bap- 
tists would  be  credited  with  registration 
and  completion  of  the  training  courses.  He 
estimated  that  3.000  family  members  and 
guests  accompanied  the  delegates. 

Voicing  the  apparent  consensus,  Dr.  Pau- 
line Campbell,  director  of  youth  activities 
for  the  National  Baptist  Sunday  School  and 
Baptist  Training  Union  Congress,  said  Fri- 
day night  at  the  Youth  Rally,  "I  Just  don't 
know  what  to  say  about  Chattanooga.  I  may 
move  here  myself.  It  looks  like  you  have 
to  come  down  South  to  be  up  North." 

Her  sentiment  was  greeted  with  applause 
and  "amens." 

There  will  be  convocational  services  this 
morning  in  the  Community  Theater,  but  the 
business  of  the  63rd  annual  convention 
closed  Saturday  afternoon  with  the  execu- 
tive board  meeting. 
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Class  periods  and  special  projects.  Includ- 
ing the  William  Jemlgan  lecture  series,  went 
right  up  to  the  wire  Saturday  morning  be- 
fore the  start  of  the  last  general  session  Just 
before  noon 

Resolutions  to  brand  the  Vietnam  war 
"Immoral"  and  urging  an  anti-war  letter- 
writing  campaign  and  asking  the  parent 
National  Baptist  Convention  USA.  Inc.  were 
not  put  to  a  vote  before  the  general  assem- 
bly as  previously  reported. 

MAXWEIX  HONORED 

The  body  did  vote  to  award  president- 
emeritus  Dr.  O.  Clay  Maxwell  an  hono- 
rarium for  life  and  to  furnish  his  and  Mrs. 
Maxwell's  travel  expense  to  all  future  con- 
ventions he  can  attend. 

The  executive  board  accepted  the  Invita- 
tion of  the  Florida  delegation  to  hold  the 
1969  congress  in  Miami. 

The  Rev.  Louts  Brooks,  pastor  of  Chatta- 
nooga's New  Zlon  Baptist  Church  and  gen- 
eral chairman  of  the  convention,  accepted 
the  high  praise  offered  by  Dr.  Edward  A. 
Freeman  of  Kansa.s  City.  Kans..  newly  elect- 
ed congress  president 

"I  den^  think  we  have  ever  had  a  better 
organliiM}  convention,  or  one  where  the  host 
committee  did  a  better  Job  of  getting  things 
readv  for  us."  said  Dr    Freeman. 

The  Rev.  Brooks  responded  that  Chatta- 
nooga was  "grateful  to  the  congress.  You 
have  benefited  us  spiritually,  morally  and 
financially  It  has  been  a  biesslng  to  have 
you  here." 

Coverage  praised 

Dr  Freeman  credited  the  Chattanooga 
Tlmps  and  the  Chattanooga  News-F^ee  Press 
"with  the  best  and  fairest  coverage  given  to 
us  by  any  newspapers  anywhere.  Your  cover- 
age exceeds  anything  we  have  seen  before." 
he  told  attending  press  representatives. 

Executive  board  members  began  to  rise 
and  Interlect  their  own  commentary  of  their 
experience  here,  all  good,  concluding  with 
Dr.  Freeman's  report  that  a  policeman  and  a 
cab  driver,  both  with  a  quarter  century  or 
more  on  the  Job.  had  told  them  that  theirs 
was  the  most  cordial  group  ever  to  come  to 
the  city.  He  responded  that  Chattanooga  had 
certainly  been  the  most  cordial  city. 

"I  was  raised  right  down  here  In  Atlanta 
and  I  can  remember  when  I  came  to  Chat- 
tanooga OS  a  boy  and  the  only  place  we  could 
go  was  the  ball  park.  Now  we  are  graciously 
received  evervwhere.  In  the  stores,  the  res- 
taurants and  the  hotels. 

"I  now  think  of  Chattanooga  as  Just  an 
American  city — not  Just  a  Southern  city 
with  what  that  used  to  mean.  You  surprised 
us.  and  It  was  a  wonderful  surprise."  he  said. 

A  highlight  of  the  congress  was  the  first 
banquet  to  be  given  In  honor  of  the  Stinday 
School  superintendents  and  teachers  and 
BTU  directors  In  the  63-vear  history  of  the 
congress  The  fete  was  held  at  the  First  Bap- 
tist Church  In  the  Golden  Gateway  and  the 
visitors  were  served  by  members  of  the 
church. 


OPEN  SOCIETY  TAKES  RISKS 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or    CALirOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  27.  1968 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following: 

fProm  the  El   Cajon    f Calif.)    Dally 

Calif  omlan  | 

Opkn  Society  Takes  Risks 

Outrage    over    the    assassination    of    Sen. 

Robert  Kennedy  has  taken  the  form  of  harsh 

Indictments  of  our  whole  society.  The  most 

common  pejorative  used  to  describe  American 
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civilization  these  days  Is  "sick."  The  doctrine 
of  collective  guilt  Is  widely  accepted. 

There  Is  a  sense  In  which  this  indictment  is 
deserved.  We  as  a  people  bear  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  condition  of  our  nation's  soul; 
It  is  not  a  matter  which  can  t>e  assigned  to 
individual  leaders  or  'forces  beyond  our  con- 
trol." 

Perhaps  our  outrage  over  a  senseless  and 
brutal  act  like  the  murder  of  Senator  Ken- 
nedy Is  mere  sham  until  we  become  equally 
indignant  about  a  permissive  attitude  toward 
other  manifestations  of  violence  or  Its  en- 
thronement as  a  part  of  our  culture. 

It  Is  foolish  to  think  that  violence  can 
ever  be  controlled  if  American  citizens  have 
In  their  homes  around  50  million  guns,  with 
no  very  serious  efforts  made  until  now  to  re- 
strict possession  and  the  sources  of  supply. 

And  a  steady  diet  of  violence  on  television 
screens  and  In  movie  theaters  builds  up  a 
tolerance  for  such  behavior  which  Is  bound 
to  have  an  unhealthy  effect  on  attitudes. 

Even  people  to  whom  we  look  for  guidance 
In  selecting  entertainment  have  on  occasion 
become  entranced  with  the  tawdry  offerings 
of  Hollywood  Many  critics  were  gushing  with 
praise  for  that  blood-spattered  filck,  "Bonnie 
and  Clyde."  and  were  distressed  because  It  did 
not  win  an  Academy  Award  as  the  best  pic- 
ture of  the  year. 

These  criticisms  are  Justified,  but  they 
should  be  balanced  with  observations  about 
other  aspects  of  our  society  which  at  least  in 
part  help  explain  why  violence  occurs  with 
greater  frequency  here  than  In  some  other 
places. 

No  other  country  has  opened  Its  doors  to 
such  diverse  populations  and  attempted  to 
amalgamate  so  many  dlffer«nt  races  and 
creeds  Countries  with  fairly  homogeneous 
populations  can  gloat  al)out  their  aversion  to 
violence  and  discord,  but  that  Is  really  empty 
boasting.  It  Isn't  much  of  a  challenge  to 
create  a  tranquil  society  where  everybody  has 
essentially  the  same  temperament,  the  same 
color  of  skin  and  the  same  cultural  herit- 
age— and  where  Immigration  policies  are 
terribly  restrictive. 

But  to  attempt  on  a  massive  scale  to  as- 
similate Into  one  nation  the  multitude  of 
nationalities,  religlotis  sects  and  races  that 
make  up  America's  population  Is  the  ultimate 
test.  That  is  a  tremendous  task  and  to  expect 
such  a  project  to  succeed  without  some  tur- 
bulence Is  asking  the  Impossible.  On  the 
other  hand.  If  the  upheavals  become  too  fre- 
quent or  go  unchecked  the  result  Is  chaos  and 
Irreparable  damage  to  the  basic  structure  of 
society  Itself.  The  task  Is  always  to  minimize 
the  trouble. 

America  has  had  much  success  In  recon- 
ciling diverse  people  from  all  over  the 
globe — certainly  more  success  than  any  other 
nation.  We  are  experiencing  great  difficulty  at 
the  moment,  but  It  Is  not  too  much  to  hope 
that  In  the  years  ah«!ad  even  theee  trou- 
bles win  dissipate.  After  all.  In  the  decades 
from  1830  to  1870  It  was  the  Irish  who  were 
raising  caln  In  our  cities.  There  were  prob- 
ably pessimists  then  who  thought  It  was 
hopeless  to  try  to  assimilate  these  fiery  sons 
of  Erin  Into  the  body  politic.  But  It  hap- 
pened, and  we  all  benefit  because  It  did. 

Those  who  come  to  this  country  from  other 
lands  often  bring  with  them  their  old-world 
frustrations  and  grievances.  Such  Is  appar- 
ently the  case  with  the  accused  assassin  of 
Senator  Kennedy  He  Is  a  Jordanian  reported 
to  have  a  fanatical  hatred  of  the  Jews,  which 
points  up  the  fact  that  ours  Isn't  the  only 
nation  where  passions  run  deep. 

The  open  society  takes  more  risks  than 
those  which  are  closed.  Russian  or  Chinese 
leaders  don't  have  to  mingle  with  the  peo- 
ple— and  risk  getting  shot — because  they 
aren't  popularly  elected.  That's  playing  It 
safe.  They  build  walls  and  fences  to  keep 
people  out.  or  In.  and  let  nobody  take  up 
residence  who  might  undermine  the  state. 

So  before  making  sweeping  condemna- 
tions of  our  own  country,  and  donning  the 
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halrshlrt.  It  might  be  well  to  take  a  look  at 
history.  That  will  help  to  keep  such  tragic 
events  as  Kennedy's  assassination  In  i)erspec- 
tlve. 


REBUILD  WOODSHED 


HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  27.  1968 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent  I  include  in  the  Extensions 
of  Remarks  an  editorial  printed  on  June 
23.  1968,  in  the  Blade-Tribune  of  Ocean- 
side.  Calif.,  entitled  "Rebuild  Woodshed." 
I  believe  that  it  deserves  wide  circulation, 

as  follows: 

RCBtrn.D  Woodshed 

The  United  States  of  America,  strongest 
and  richest  and  most  materialistically  capable 
power  In  the  world  today,  has  gone  Into  Its 
periodic  flagellant  orgy  of  masochism,  crawl- 
ing about  on  Its  collective  knees  and  begging 
forgiveness  for  Its  genius.  Its  ambition.  Its 
drive.  Its  health  and  Its  virulence  because  of 
a  public  tragedy. 

It  Is  not  new.  this  self  abasement.  It  hap- 
pens almost  dally  In  varying  degrees  of 
Intensity. 

It  happens  when  the  baby  cries  and  daddy 
walks  the  floor  all  night  Instead  of  plugging 
mommy's  ears. 

It  happens  when  there's  a  mugging  In  a 
"decent"  neighborhood  and  we  blame  the 
successful  guy  down  the  street  who  amassed 
so  much  aflluence  he  tempted  a  "good"  boy 
to  go  bad. 

It  happens  monthly  when  we  look  at  the 
FBI  crime  rate  statistics.  "Look."  we  say,  "at 
the  crime  In  the  streets.  We've  abolished 
capital  punishment,  eased  up  on  Jail  terms. 
Increased  probation  and  paroles,  turned  peni- 
tentiaries Into  country  clubs.  What  have  we 
done  wrong?" 

It  should  b«  obvlotw  what  we  have  done 
wrong. 

We  have  gotten  rid  of  the  woodshed  and 
turned  the  disciplining — even  the  serious 
punishment — of  our  young  over  to  tender- 
hearted Mom.  Mom  was  first  to  abolish  capi- 
tal punishment.  She  did  It  at  home.  And  the 
consequences  of  that  symbolic  petticoat 
folly — with  Its  attendant  "don't  you  hit  him. 
you  brute"  admonitions — cometh  home  to 
roost  like  cockroaches. 

The  Supreme  Court  merely  formalized  the 
Job. 

It  Is  becoming  Increasingly  obvious  to  the 
majority  of  people  across  an  aroused  America 
that  what  we  have  done.  In  reality.  Is  abdi- 
cate the  running  of  the  nation  to  a  bunch  of 
toggy-bralned.  under-nourished.  o%-er-halred. 
Ivy  tower  theoreticians  who  tossed  away 
common  sense  and  the  trled-and-true  In 
favor  of  a  permissive,  progressive,  preposter- 
ous parade  of  ridiculous  theorems  that  have 
ruined  a  number  of  successive  American  gen- 
erations and  nearly  ruined  the  nation. 

A  senator  is  shot. 

President  Johnson,  like  the  predictable 
doll  when  its  button  Is  pushed,  appoints  a 
commission. 

We  haven't  taken  time  to  digest  the  book 
published  by  the  Kemer  commission — the 
ia.'it  commission. 

Eugene  McCarthy,  spaniel-eyed  and  pro- 
fessional. Intones  the  opening  liturgy  of  the 
national  masochistic  chant:  "We  must  all 
share  the  guilt." 

Must  we  all  share  the  guilt,  too,  of  Bene- 
dict Arnold.  Jefferson  Davis.  Warren  Hard- 
ing and  Judy  Garland? 

Pompous,  play-acting,  over-paid  and  un- 
der-talented psychiatrists  take  to  the  air- 
waves with  llp-smacklng  relish   and  Invent 
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new  scientific  platitudes  to  explain  the  bad 
that  Is  baked  Into  apple  pie. 

All  the  politicians  in  the  world  ride  down 
upon  us  on  the  wornout  hobby  horse  that 
the  assassination  of  John  P.  Kennedy  made: 
that  the  assassination  of  Martin  Luther  King 
nourished. 

"This  horrible  thing,"  aU  the  parade  In- 
tones, "is  a  product  of  our  guilt,  of  our  en- 
vironment, of  our  civilization,  of  our  afflu- 
ence. Sell  all  your  worldly  goods  and  wear 
sack  cloth  now.  henceforth  and  forever." 

In  any  Instance,  the  diet  Is  as  appetizing 
lis  a  bushel  of  wetnoodles  dipped  in  dried 
buffalo  dung. 

In  this  particular  Instance,  the  wooden 
heads  who  ride  the  hobby  horses,  the  psy- 
chiatrists, McCarthy  and  the  President  are 
patently,  individually  and  collectively  off 
the  track. 

The  assassination  of  Robert  P.  Kennedy 
had  no  relationship  to  those  that  were 
prior — nor  to  our  national  environment. 

The  accused  assassin  was  no  American.  He 
was  a  native  of  Jordan,  a  militant  Arab  who 
hated  Kennedy  because  of  his  stated  leanings 
toward  the  state  of  Israel. 

He  allegedly  shot  Kennedy  on  the  anni- 
versary of  the  start  of  the  brief  Arab-Israeli 
war  of  1967. 

He  Is  said  to  have  written  his  Intent  to  do 
so. 

The  act  was  as  much  connected  with  the 
environment  of  the  United  States  today — or 
yesterday — as  were  the  Mau  Mau  uprising  In 
Kenya,  the  discovery  of  Australopithecus  In 
Africa  or  the  evolution  of  the  hunting  habits 
of  the  Bengal  tiger. 

We  are  guilty,  all  right. 

We  are  guilty  of  erasing  the  definitive  bor- 
ders between  good  and  bad,  the  true  and 
false  In  our  civilization. 

We  are  guilty  of  turning  over  the  admin- 
istration of  our  affairs  and  the  expression  of 
our  likes  and  our  dislikes  to  a  vociferous  few 
who  display  a  giant  vocabulary  and  a  pigmy 
mentality. 

If  you  haven't  lost  your  faculties  entirely 
through  disuse,  you  could  start  resuming  the 
mastership  of  your  own  governmental  fate 
by  letting  your  congressman — and  your  news- 
paper— know  how  you  feel  about  rioting  stu- 
dents who  need  their  fannies  kicked;  about 
looters  and  arsonists  who  should  be  stopped 
by  any  necessary  force;  about  murderers  who 
should  die  for  their  crimes;  about  self-serv- 
ing legal  folderol  that  makes  It  possible  for 
the  guilty  to  go  unpunished  for  years;  about 
politicians  who  give  you  words  rather  than 
facts;  melon-headed  charm  rather  than  hard- 
headed  logic. 

Letters  to  congressmen  and  to  editors 
should  not  come  from  the  cranks  In  our 
society.  They  should  come  from  every  man; 
they  should  represent  the  opinion  of  the 
majority. 

When  they  do,  as  they  once  did,  we  can 
hope  to  regain  control  of  our  nation  and 
our  fate. 


TENTH  YEAR  OF  THE  ACA 


HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

OP  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  27,  1968 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day marks  a  milestone  in  the  checking 
on  the  conscience  of  the  Congress.  The 
Americans  for  Constitutional  Action 
have  for  10  years  today  been  advising 
the  folks  back  home  just  exactly  what 
individual  Members  have  done  in  the 
way  of  voting. 

I  personally  feel  that  the  ratings  of 
the  ACA  are  extremely  important  in  a 
man's  standing  for  reelection,  and  I  am 
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proud  to  say  that  my  record  mirrors  the 
fiscal  responsibility  and  integrity  the 
organization  has  stood  for  this  past 
decade. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  Ameri- 
cans for  Constitutional  Action  will  be  a 
factor  in  oui'  political  scene  for  many 
years  to  come,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that 
their  objectives  will  stay  parallel  with 
mine  during  the  years  that  the  voters  in 
my  district  choose  to  elect  me  as  their 
representative  in  the  Congress. 
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HEW  SEEKS  TAKEOVER  OP  VA 
MEDICAL  SYSTEM 


WGAU  EDITORIAL:    "IS  AMERICA 
SICK?" 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  STEPHENS,  JR. 

f  OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  27,  1968 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  10,  1968,  WGAU  radio  station  in 
Athens,  Ga.,  presented  an  editorial  on 
the  question  "Is  America  Sick?"  Since 
this  is  a  question  that  many  Americans 
are  asking  today.  I  believe  that  it  would 
be  beneficial  to  all  of  the  Members  of 
Congress  to  read  this  interesting  edito- 
rial. I  submit  it,  therefore,  for  insertion 
in  the  Record  : 

Is  AMERICA  Sick? 

Is  America  sick? 

WGAU  says.  "No!" 

Did  the  average  American  feel  a  deep  re- 
vulsion and  sorrow  when  prominent  Ameri- 
can citizens  were  felled  by  assassin's  bullets? 

WGAU  says.  "Yes!" 

Do  more  people  than  ever  before  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States  have  a  chance 
for  a  better  life? 

WGAU  says.  "Certainly!" 

Were  the  assassins  of  President  John  P. 
Kennedy;  Civil  Rights  Leader,  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.;  and  Senator  Robert  Ken- 
nedy, average  Americans? 

WGAU  says,  "Of  course  not  I" 

Take  Lee  Harvey  Oswald,  the  assassin  of 
President  John  Kennedy.  Oswald  had  re- 
nounced his  citizenship  and  had  lived  In 
Communist  Russia  for  years.  When  he  re- 
turned to  this  country,  he  involved  himself 
In  Cuban  Communist  publicity  work.  Oswald 
killed  the  President  .  .  .  not  the  American 
public.  Check  on  James  Earl  Ray,  accused  of 
murdering  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Is 
Ray  an  average  American  citizen?  Not  on 
your  life!  He  has  a  criminal  record  dating 
back  to  1949.  Ray  was  a  deviate  who  had 
ostracized  himself  from  society  by  a  long 
series  of  his  unlawful  actions. 

Consider  the  last  murderer  who  killed  Sen- 
ator Kennedy.  Was  he  an  average  Ameri- 
can? Slrhan  Slrhan  was  from  Jordan.  True 
he  had  lived  In  America  for  the  past  ten 
years,  but  he  had  never  made  a  move  to 
become  an  American  citizen.  Slrhan  was  cer- 
tainly not  an  average  American. 

So,  who's  sick? 

Can  it  be  that  In  the  desire  of  America  to 
continue  to  be  the  freest  nation  In  the  world 
that  the  average  citizen  has  been  left  open 
to  the  violence  and  depredations  of  the  less 
moral?  Have  we  gone  so  far  In  the  protection 
of  individual  rights,  that  the  rights  of  the 
majority  are  being  encroached  upon?  Have 
we  made  our  laws  so  permissive  to  a  pro- 
spective criminal,  and  so  protective  to  him. 
that  law  enforcement  officers  can  scarcely 
make  an  arrest  much  less  a  conviction? 

These  are  all  serious  questions  which  will 
have  to  be  answered  In  the  very  near  future. 

But  to  the  question  right  now  . . . 

Is  America  sick? 

WGAU  says  . . .  The  answer  is  "No!" 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Thursday,  June  27,  1968 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
suppose  I  should  not  be  surprised  after 
over  20  years  in  Washington,  but  even 
after  this  lapse  of  time  I  am  amazed  at 
the  voracious  appetite  of  large  Govern- 
ment agencies  which  continually  seek  to 
gobble  up  others  under  the  guise  of  in- 
creasing the  eflaciency  of  a  particular 
program  or  bringing  better  coordination 
within  the  framework  of  an  existing 
structure.  I  refer  in  this  instance  to  the 
latest  effort  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  Sec- 
retary Wilbur  J.  Cohen  to  take  over  all 
of  the  independent  health  programs  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  consolidate 
them  into  one  f^eneral  administration 
with  primary  responsibility  to  that 
Department. 

Gluttony,  centuries  ago,  was  listed  as 
one  of  the  seven  deadly  sins,  but  this 
fact  has  never  percolated  down  to  the 
thinking  of  some  of  the  bureaucrats 
here;  their  desire  for  new  functions  and 
power  is  insatiable.  The  present  Secre- 
tary apparently  has  a  long  memory,  and 
recalls  that  what  he  is  proposing  today 
dates  back  at  least  back  to  the  first 
Hoover  Commission  report  which  pro- 
posed a  unified  medical  administration 
for  all  health,  medical  and  hospital  pro- 
grams in  one  agency. 

That  uncalled  for  and  unwise  proposal 
was  rejected  just  as  I  am  hopeful  the 
present  efifort  by  Secretary  Cohen  will 
be. 

The  net  result  of  Secretary  Cohen's 
brainchild,  insofar  as  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  is  concerned,  could  be: 

First,  transfer,  consolidation,  or  clos- 
ing of  existing  VA  hospitals  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary. 

Second,  opening  of  VA  facilities  to  all 
members  of  the  community  regardless  of 
their  service  in  period  of  war. 

Third,  elimination  of  non-service-con- 
nected care  for  lack  of  available  beds. 

It  requires  no  great  imagination  to  see 
that  one  of  these  steps  would  effectively 
end  the  concept  of  VA  medical  care  as  we 
know  it  today. 

I  have  read,  from  time  to  time,  state- 
ments quoting  anonymous  high  officials 
in  HEW  that  the  Department  was  "un- 
wieldy," "difficult  to  administer,"  "should 
be  broken  up  into  at  least  three  separate 
agencies  or  departments,"  but  Secretary 
Cohen  in  his  letter  of  June  14  to  the 
President  has  apparently  never  heard  of 
these  proposals  or  if  he  has.  has  chosen 
to  ignore  them,  for  he  proposes  to  make 
HEW  an  even  greater  octopus.  The  letter 
which  he  sent  the  Chief  Executive  on 
June  14,  aside  from  dealing  with  internal 
organization  of  HEW  and  the  Public 
Health  Service,  seeks  to  acquire  addi- 
tional jurisdiction  under  the  guise  of 
"coordinating  all  Federal  health  pro- 
grams" and  establishing  responsibility 
for  such  agencies  as  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  report  to  the  President 
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through  a  Federal  InterdepartmenUl 
Health  Policy  Council. 

This  proposal  If  It  should  be  adopted 
would  In  effect  destroy  the  Independence 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  medical 
program  by  removing  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  and  the  VA  Chief 
Medical  Ertrector  from  any  final  decision 
on  health  programs  affecting  the  veterans 
of  this  Nation.  Today  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  has  direct  access  to 
the  President  on  all  matters  affecting  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  including  the 
largest  medical  care  program  operated  by 
the  Federal  Government — that  operated 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration.  Under 
the  proposal  of  Secretary  Cohen  the  Ad- 
ministrator would  have  to  report  to  the 
Federal  Health  Policy  Council,  who.  In 
turn  presumably  would  funnel  Its  recom- 
mendations through  an  HEW  Under 
Secretary  for  Health  to  the  Secretary  of 
HEW.  and  In  turn  to  the  President.  It 
does  ndt  take  an  individual  who  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  workings  of  the  Wash- 
ington bureaucracy  to  understand  that 
any  recommendation  made  by  the  VA 
would  be  fragmented,  broken  down  and 
diluted  In  such  a  fashion  that  by  the 
time  it  reached  the  President  it  would  be 
completely  unrecognizable. 

The  veterans  of  this  coxmtry  have 
come  to  look  upon  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration as  a  one-stop  agency  where  and 
when  they  need  assistance  they  can  ob- 
tain it  whether  it  relates  to  compensa- 
tion, pension,  education,  insurance, 
housing,  medical  care,  or  any  other  of 
the  salient  features  of  the  veterans  pro- 
gram. The  proposal  that  Secretary  Cohen 
made  to  the  President  on  June  14 
would  completely  destroy  this  concept 
insofar  as  the  medical  program  is  con- 
cerned. Secretary  Cohen  is  seeking  to 
Interpose  himself  between  the  veterans 
of  this  country  and  their  Commander  in 
Chief. 

Under  date  of  January  30.  1967.  I  was 
advised  by  the  then  Secretary  of  HEW. 
John  W.  Gardner,  that  no  transfer  of 
VA  to  HEW  was  contemplated.  This  in- 
formation was  received  after  I  had  re- 
marked on  the  floor  of  the  House  on 
January  16.  1967: 

In  view  of  the  unfortunate  recommenda- 
tlona  of  the  admlnlatratlon  In  the  la«t  Con- 
gress concerning  the  closing  of  Veterans' 
Administration  hospitals,  I  am  shocked  that 
any  further  tampering  with  the  operations 
of  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  would  be 
considered  by  any  other  Federal  agency.  I 
am  also  constrained  to  make  the  observation 
that  In  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Veterans'  .Administration,  If 
there  is  to  be  any  transfer  of  medical  func- 
tions, logic  would  dictate  that  the  health 
functions  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  would  go  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

As  far  as  I  know,  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  is  not  asking  to  take 
over  the  activities  of  any  function  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  but  the  method  of  such  consoli- 
dation and  my  remarks  in  January  1967 
are  still  pertinent.  Consider,  if  you  will, 
information  contained  in  this  remark- 
able 35-page  document  which  Secretary 
Cohen  presented  to  the  President  to  the 
effect  that  in  1969  fiscal  year  the  De- 
partment   of    Health,    Education,    and 
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Welfare  will  expend  $116  million  in  di- 
rect hospital  and  medical  services,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration will  expend  $1,291,000,000  on 
medical  care  for  veterans.  Of  course.  I 
can  understand  Secretary  Cohen's  appe- 
tite for  this  broad  medical  program.  The 
Public  Health  Service  has  not  been  re- 
markably successful  in  recent  years  in 
direct  medical  care.  It  has  been  fraught 
with  all  kinds  of  problems  and  perhaps 
if  another  agency  which  has  been  run- 
ning well  and  treats  approximately  100.- 
000  patients  a  day  and  has  an  active 
working  relationship  with  80  medical 
schools,  it  would  bring  to  HEW  a  re- 
lationship and  vitality  which  it  now 
lacks  and  which  it  apparently  cannot 
achieve  on  Its  own. 

For  those  who  may  think  that  I  am 
an  alarmist  for  overstating  the  case,  I 
would  like  to  quote  from  this  lengthy 
document  of  Secretary  Cohen's  so  that 
there  will  be  no  doubt  as  to  where  the 
Secretary  is  tending.  On  the  first  page  it 
this  report,  which  has  been  forwarded  to 
the  President,  it  is  stated  that  a  number 
of  recommendations  are  presented  to 
achieve  a  more  balanced  and  effective 
operating  of  all  health  and  health-re- 
lated programs  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Immediately  following  that,  the 
point  is  made  that  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
should  become  the  President's  chief  ad- 
viser on  Federal  health  and  he  would  be 
responsible  for  coordinating  all  Federal 
health  programs.  Further.  Secretary 
Cohen  points  out  that  his  Department 
•does  not  exercise  policy  guidance  over 
the  broad  Federal  health  establishment" 
and  that  he  does  not  have  an  adequate 
mechanism  for  such  a  coordination.  He 
then  raises  the  question  which  in  effect 
asks  why  the  Veterans'  Administration 
should  have  the  largest  hemodialysis 
program  in  the  country  by  raising  some 
question  about  'the  decision  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  provide, 
through  the  Veterans'  Administration 
treatment  of  VA  beneficiaries  suffering 
kidney  diseases,  without  making  this  ex- 
pensive and  lifesaving  care — kidney  di- 
alysis— available  to  other  members  of 
the  population  In  need  of  it."  This  one 
quote  points  up  the  bias  existing  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  toward  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, and  perhaps  jealousy  or  envy  are 
terms  which  should  be  better  used,  to  de- 
scribe the  situation.  The  VA  can  be  proud 
of  its  activities  in  this  field,  and  I  am 
sure  that  it  would  be  most  happy  if  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  had  provided  as  many  of  these 
kidney  units,  or  more,  than  the  Veterans' 
Administration  now  operates.  Certainly 
no  one  interested  in  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  111  Individuals  would  be  opposed 
to  the  extension  of  such  lifesaving  de- 
vices as  the  need  requires  and  on  as  broad 
a  basis  as  possible.  Keep  in  mind,  too, 
that  the  Congress  has  lavished  appropri- 
ations on  HETW  In  recent  years  for  all 
kinds  of  broad  medical  programs  with 
few  restrictions. 

Perhaps  another  one  or  more  quotes 
will  underscore  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation  I  am  describing.  On  page  28  of 
this  unusual  document  it  is  stated  that 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  "does  not  have  the  means 
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to  guide  or  influence  actions  of  other 
Departments  of  the  Federal  Government 
which  draw  heavily  on  the  Nations 
health  resources  and  Involve  large  ex- 
penditures. The  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  Veterans'  Administration,  for 
example,  administer  programs — without 
adequate  coordination — which  may  yet 
fail  to  make  the  contribution  which  they 
are  capable  toward  maximum  use  of  the 
Nation's  health  i-esources. " 

Further,  Secretai-y  Cohen  urges  that 
he  "should  be  designated  as  the  Piesi- 
denfs  chief  adviser"  and  "agent  In  the 
oversight  of  all  Federal  health  activities.' 

In  describing  the  activities  of  the  In- 
terdepartmental Health  Policy  Council, 
Secretary  Cohen  emphasizes  that  any 
recommendations  on  the  activities  of  the 
Department  In  the  health  field  "would 
report  through  the  Secretary  directly  to 
the  President."  Such  procedure  would 
effectively  eliminate  the  VA  from  any 
policy  role. 

I  submit.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  If  this 
grandiose  scheme  of  Secretary  Cohen's 
is  adopted,  and  I  regret  to  say  that  it 
is  being  seriously  considered  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  it  will  completely  rob  the 
Veterans'  Adminlsti'atlon  of  its  inde- 
pendent status  insofar  as  health  and 
medical  programs  are  Involved.  It  Inevi- 
tably means  that  the  165  Veterans' 
Administration  hospitals  and  domicili- 
arles  would  be  consolidated,  closed, 
eliminated,  and  disposed  of  in  a  fashion 
which  appeals  to  the  Interdepartmental 
Health  Policy  Council  and  it  very  likely 
would  not  reflect  to  any  substantial  de- 
gree the  wishes  or  views  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  would  certainly  pro- 
vide for  no  representation  of  the  needs 
of  the  veterans  of  this  country. 

Appetites  for  power  are  indeed  hard  to 
satisfy,  and  this  vast  bureaucracy  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  apparently  has  an  insatiable  ap- 
petite for  gobbling  up  other  activities. 
Not  content  to  administer  medicare,  so- 
cial security,  welfare,  and  vast  educa- 
tional programs,  It  now  must  seek  out 
to  cover  up  Its  deficiencies  in  the  above- 
named  programs  to  take  over  other  pro- 
grams which  are  working  well  but  are 
administered  by,  thank  goodness,  smaller 
agencies  which  are  more  responsive  to 
the  people's  wishes  and  to  the  will  of  the 
Congress. 

I  do  hope  that  before  we  face  a  new 
series  of  closings  or  consolidations  of 
Veterans'  Administration  hospitals  that 
the  Members  of  this  House  will  make 
known  their  opposition  to  this  uncalled 
for  and  unwise  proposal  of  Secretai-y 
Cohen. 


AMERICANS  FOR  CONSTITUTIONAL 
ACTION 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  27,  1968 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  10th  anniversary  of  the  Amer- 
icans for  Constitutional  Action  which 
supports  the  election  of  conservatives  to 
Congress. 
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During  the  10-year  span  since  its  or- 
ganization, the  AC  A  has  supported  con- 
servatives of  both  parties  in  an  effort  to 
counter  the  extreme  liberal  imbalance 
that  our  Government  has  suffered  in 
recent  years. 

ACA  annually  compiles  the  voting 
records  of  all  Members  of  Congress  on 
key  rollcall  votes,  grading  these  voting 
records  in  adherence  to  constitutional 
principles. 

This  has  been  an  invaluable  service 
to  the  American  people  who  have  been 
alerted  to  the  voting  records  of  their 
Congressmen  and  Senators. 

The  ACA  is  deeply  concerned  about 
the  tremendous  problems  besetting  our 
Nation  today.  The  ACA's  nonpartisan 
leadership  sees  these  crises  as  falling 
into  four  general  categories:  First,  loss 
of  national  sovereignty  and  deterioration 
of  our  national  defense;  second,  disre- 
gard for  law  and  order;  third,  ruinous 
inflation  and  monetary  policies;  and, 
fourth,  loss  of  faith  in  the  American 
dream. 

ACA  has  backed  807  conservative  can- 
didates for  Congress  in  the  elections  of 
1960,  1962,  1964,  and  1966.  A  total  of 
569  were  elected  for  a  remarkable  70.5 
percent  of  success  for  ACA-supported 
candidates. 

The  conservative  resurgence  in  Con- 
gress and  throughout  the  Nation  has 
been  assisted  immeasurably  by  ACA's 
activity. 

On  this  10th  anniversary  occasion,  I 
certainly  offer  my  warmest  congratu- 
lations to  this  patiiotic  organization, 
and  wish  them  continued  success  in  their 
efforts  for  America. 


A  RETURN  TO  FISCAL  RESPONSI- 
BILITY IN  GOVERNMENT 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  27,  1968 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  recently  gone  through  the  great 
debate  on  fiscal  responsibility  and  ap- 
proved the  Revenue  and  Expenditure 
Control  Act  of  1968.  This  act  was  in- 
tended to  slow  down  the  dangerous  and 
headlong  plunge  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment h£is  made  in  recent  years  toward 
national  bankruptcy. 

A  minority  of  Members  of  this  body, 
both  Republicans  and  Democrats,  have, 
during  the  past  8  years  of  the  New  Fron- 
tier and  the  Great  Society,  consistently 
opposed  many  of  the  wasteful  programs 
that  have  been  ramrodded  through  Con- 
gress by  the  liberal  majority. 

These  too-few  Members  have  cried 
out  against  continued  deflcit  spending, 
the  mounting  public  debt  and  interest 
payment  on  that  debt,  and  more  than 
a  dozen  incresises  in  the  debt  ceiling. 
These  Members,  and  I  was  proud  to 
join  them  during  my  first  term,  have 
warned,  time  and  again,  that  there  must 
be  a  day  of  reckoning  and  that  day 
obviously  is  here  according  to  the  de- 
bate on  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure 
Control  Act  of  1968. 
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The  puiTX)se  of  my  remarks  here  to- 
day. Ml-.  Speaker,  is  to  commend  an 
organization  that  was  founded  10  years 
ago  today  for  the  sole  purpose  of  pro- 
moting constitutional  government  and 
encouraging  a  return  to  fiscal  responsi- 
bility in  government  without  which  no 
government  can  long  survive  as  ti-uly 
representative  of   the  people. 

That  organization,  Americans  for 
Constitutional  Action,  has  publicized  the 
issues  and  debates  as  they  arose  and 
kept  the  people  informed  of  the  votes  on 
these  issues.  ACA  publishes  an  analysis 
and  statistical  evaluation  of  the  voting 
records  of  Members  of  Congress.  In- 
cluded in  the  tabulation  are  the  recorded 
votes  on  those  legislative  measures 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  Americans  for 
Constitutional  Action,  have  a  significant 
bearing  on  the  preservation  of  the  spirit 
and  principles  of  the  Constitution,  as 
they  were  defined  by  the  Founding 
Fathers  of  our  Republic. 

Never  in  the  history  of  this  great  Na- 
tion have  we  needed  to  be  reminded  of 
these  principles  as  we  do  today  as  these 
principles  are  attacked  not  only  from 
without  but  also  from  within  our  country 
by  its  own  citizens. 

Former  President  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower recently  said  that  he  had  never 
encountered  a  situation  more  depressing 
than  the  present  spectacle  of  an  Amer- 
ican deeply  divided  over  Vietnam  and 
urged  that  we  close  ranks  on  the  home- 
front. 

And  there  are  those  on  the  home- 
front  who.  under  the  cloak  of  civil  rights. 
or  freedom  of  speech,  encourage  civil  dis- 
order and  outright  violation  of  constitu- 
tional law  and  claim  immunity  under 
the  very  Constitution  they  violate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  an  organiza- 
tion such  as  Americans  for  Constitu- 
tional Action  for  its  10-year  lecord  In 
defense  of  the  principles  of  our  Consti- 
tution, the  greatest  document  of  human 
freedom  and  liberty  ever  written  and 
adopted  by  a  government  of  free  people. 

May  we  all  join  in  preserving  these 
principles. 


TENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE  ACA 


HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  27,  1968 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  marks 
the  10th  anniversary  of  the  Americans 
for  Constitutional  Action,  a  political 
action  group  whose  chairman  and 
trustees  serve  without  compensation  to 
promote  Constitutional  government  in 
the  United  States. 

POSITIVE    PROGRAMS    FOR    AMERICA'S    FTTTCRE 

I  congratulate  the  ACA  for  10  years  of 
constructive,  positive,  fundamentally 
sound  thinking  and  work.  The  nonparti- 
san policies  of  ACA  are  based  upon  prin- 
ciples which  have  long  served  to  make 
Americans  self-reliant,  and  America 
strong  as  a  nation.  Those  principles 
include: 

First.  Fiscal  responsibility:  a  sound 
currency  and  a  balanced  Federal  budget. 
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Second.  Protection  of  the  rights  of 
States  and  the  people. 

Third.  Private  ownership  of  industiy 
with  minimum  Federal  interference  and 
competition. 

Fourth.  A  maximimi  of  individual 
freedom  consistent  with  preservation  of 
public  order. 

Fifth.  A  competitive  private  enterprise 
economy. 

Sixth.  Maintenance  and  enforcement 
of  law  and  order. 

Seventh.  Strong  national  defense  and 
preservation  of  national  sovereignty. 

Eighth.  Cooperation  with  allies  to  de- 
velop a  strong  free  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  Americans  share 
the  concern  of  the  Americans  for  Con- 
stitutional Action  and  support  candi- 
dates committed  to  sound,  constitutional 
government.  In  the  1966  elections,  ACA 
supported  225  congressional  candidates, 
and  180  were  elected  to  the  90th  Con- 
gress. Americans  for  Constitutional  Ac- 
tion, during  the  10  years  of  its  existence, 
has  provided  support  to  a  total  of  807 
candidates  for  the  Senate  and  House.  Of 
this  number,  a  total  of  569  have  been 
elected.  This  is  a  remarkable  overall  av- 
erage of  70.5  percent.  Such  a  record 
shows  clearly  the  basic  support  of  the 
American  people  for  the  principles  which 
those  candidates,  and  ACA,  have  ad- 
vanced. 

Adm.  Ben  Moreell,  the  chairman,  and 
other  officers  and  trustees  of  Americans 
for  Constitutional  Action  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  their  10th  anniversary. 
The  long  list  of  distinguished  trustees 
includes  such  pati-iotic  Americans  as  Ed- 
gar N.  Eisenhower,  John  Wayne,  Gen. 
Thomas  A.  Lane,  Hon.  Katherine  St. 
George,  and  many  others.  The  late  for- 
mer President  Herbert  Hoover  was  a 
most  distinguished  trustee  of  the  orga- 
nization. The  principles  for  which  these 
patriotic  Americans  stand  are  as  old  as 
this  Republic.  But  these  principles  and 
the  rights  which  they  protect  cannot  be 
taken  for  gi-anted. 

VICn.ANCE    FOR   FREEDOM 

American  freedom  can  be  diminished 
if  constant  vigilance  is  not  maintained. 
The  ACA,  in  supporting  candidates  true 
to  constitutional  government,  provides 
such  vigilance,  and  for  that  service 
Americans  should  all  be  grateful. 


WASHINGTON    NEWS    NOTES 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  27,  1968 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  fol- 
lows the  July  edition  of  my  Washington 
News  Notes: 

Huntington  Beach's  nuclear-powered  de- 
salting plant  gets  the  go-ahead  from  the 
Metropolitan  Water  District  board  of  Di- 
rectors .  .  .  "I'm  delighted,"  Hosmer  says. 
"It's  important  to  Orange  County  and  the  rest 
of  Southern  Callforiila.  the  U.S.  and  much  of 
the  world"  .  .  .  Nuclear  desalting  can  solve 
manUnd's  water  problems  for  all  time  .  .  . 
Craig  is  a  senior  member  of  the  Congressional 
committees  dealing  with  both  water  and  nu- 
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clear  power  .  .  .  Hes  an  acknowledged  na- 
tional leader  In  both  flelda. 

Hoemer  predlcU  a  bill  creaUng  a  Redwood 
NaUonal  Park  in  Norttoern  California  will 
pass  the  House  soon  .  .  .  Boundaries  of  the 
park  wlU  nnally  be  written  during  a  House- 
Senate  conference  on  their  different  versions 
on  the  bin  .  .  This  Is  the  thorny  part  .  . 
Conservationists  insist  on  very  large  bound- 
aries while  lumber  companies  want  to  stay 
in  business. 

Pravda.  the  Soviet  Communist  Party  news- 
paper, and  the  Russian  ambassador  to  the 
U.N.  both  have  assailed  Congressman  Hoamer 
recently  for  his  habit  of  pointing  out  defects 
in  the  proposed  Treaty  on  Non-ProllferaUon 
of  Nuclear  Weapons  .  .  .  They  call  him  a 
"thick-headed  American  Congressman"  .  .  . 
Craig  doesn't  mind  ...  'I  am  pleased  to  be  in 
the  opposite  camp  from  the  Kremlin."  he 
says  .  .  .  Hosmer  thinks  the  proposed  treaty  is 
full  of  loopholes  and  calls  It  a  "hoax"  .  The 
Congressman's  17-year-old  son  was  listening 
to  his  short-wave  radio  one  night  and  heard 
Radio  Moscow  also  attacking  his  Oad! 

Thehe^  32nd  District's  Congressman  Craig 
Hosmer  will  ride  In  the  Huntington  Beach 
Fourth  of  July  Parade  .  .  Then  he  flies  to 
San  Francisco  to  address  the  prestigious 
Commonwealth  Club  of  California  on  the 
peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  explosives  .  He'll 
tell  them  how  billions  of  dollars  of  new  gold 
might  be  mined  cheaply  with  nuclear  ex- 
plosives. 

Representative  Craig  Hosmer  Is  hU  proper 
title,  but  custom  makes  It  Congressman  Craig 
Hosmer  .  .  .  The  USC  Law  Center  recenOy 
made  him  a  "doctor"  ...  It  decided  to  change 
the  Bachelor  of  Laws  degree  he  received  in 
1940  to  a  Doctor  of  Jurisprudence  .  .  He's 
also  Captain  Hosmer.  USNR.  He's  an  "Ad- 
miral" m  Nebraska's  "Navy"  and  a  "General" 
In  Guam's  'Mllltla  '  .  .  .  Does  that  make  him 
Capt.  Congressman  Dr.  Hosmer?  .  .  .  "Call  me 
Craig,"  he  says. 

In  a  poll  of  32nd  District  residents  last 
January.  65%  said  they  were  not  in  favor  of 
the  President's  10 '~o  Income  tax  surcharge  .  .  . 
But  on  June  20.  Hosmer  voted  for  the  meas- 
ure as  It  passed  the  House  .  .  .  A  S6  billion 
mandatory  cut  in  Federal  spending  was  a  key 
part  of  the  bill  ...  He  says  things  have 
changed  since  January,  particularly  the  re- 
cent international  run  on  U.S.  gold  and  some 
serious  Increases  In  the  cost  of  Uvlng  ...  He 
says  he  chose  the  "lesser  of  two  evils.  The 
spending  cut  and  tax  boost  are  strong  medi- 
cine. But  the  possible  alternatives  are  un- 
controlled Inflation  and  a  violent  depression 
which  would  turn  the  country  into  a  poor- 
house." 

Capitol  Hill  Is  guessing  that  Congress  will 
adjoxim  about  Augxist  1  for  the  two  political 
conventions,  but  will  have  to  reconvene  after 
Labor  Day  for  a  "rump"  session  .  .  .  Craig 
doubts  that  Congress,  particularly  the  Sen- 
ate, can  complete  all  Its  business  by  August, 
particularly  if  the  Non-Prollferatlon  Treaty 
comes  up  for  ratification. 

Mall  on  the  gun  control  issue  has  run  hot 
and  heavy  .  .  .  Hosmer  has  received  hundreds 
of  letters,  pro  and  con  .  .  .  He's  valiantly  try- 
ing oo  answer  them  .  .  .  "I've  been  In  Con- 
gress for  16  years  and  have  rarely  seen  such 
a  flood  of  mall,"  he  says  .  Craig  Is  cautious 
about  rushing  Into  legislation  In  the  heat 
of  emotion,  but  feels  that  guns  should  be 
kept  out  of  the  hands  of  lunatics  .  .  Con- 
gress already  has  acted  to  ban  the  mall-order 
sale  of  handguns,  and  other  legislation  per- 
taining to  long  guns  Is  In  the  mill  .  .  .  Hoemer 
"realistically"  forecasts  It  Is  almost  certain 
to  pass  .  .  .  His  concern  Is  that  a  bad  law 
could  result  In  more  rather  than  less  law- 
lessness .  .  .  Criminals  will  get  guns,  law  or 
no  law  ...  He  favors  reasonable  controls  on 
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the  sale  of  guns,  but  doubts  that  registra- 
tion would  be  significant  in  terms  of  overall 
nauonal  goals  .  .  .  The  real  answer,  he  says. 
Is  stricter  enforcement  of  existing  laws. 

In  Uiat  regard,  the  Presidents  signature  on 
the  Ommbus  Crime  Bill  is  a  major  step  for- 
ward .  .  Hosmer  was  afraid  the  bill  might 
be  vetoed,  but  It  was  signed  at  the  11th  hour. 
As  a  long-time  critic  of  Supreme  Court  Deci- 
sions which  make  conviction  of  criminals 
difflcult,  Hosmer  hailed  the  Bill's  provisions 
which  ease  up  on  Court-decreed  limitations 
on  Uie  use  of  confessions,  and  which  permit 
the  use  of  wiretapping  under  strict  court 
control  ...  As  part  of  his  fight  against  the 
deterioration  of  law  and  order,  Craig  is  spon- 
soring a  Constitutional  Amendment  giving 
citizens  a  "paramount  right"  to  protection 
of  their  persons  and  property  over  the  rights 
of  criminals  to  avoid  conviction. 

The  Congressman  still  has  a  few  speaking 
dates  open  during  tlie  periods  August  5 
through  9  and  August  26  through  30.  These 
are  the  weeks  of  the  national  political  con- 
ventions so  he  Is  able  to  leave  Washington. 
Program  chairmen  and  others  Interested 
should  write  him  about  a  commitment. 

Young  men  interested  in  attending  West 
Point  or  the  Naval.  Air  Force  or  Merchant 
Marine  academies  should  write  to  Congress- 
man Hosmer  immediately  .  .  .  He's  accepting 
applications  from  young  men  living  in  his 
District  (Seal  Beach.  Rossmoor.  Huntington 
Harbor  or  any  part  of  Himtlngton  Beach  west 
of  Beach  Blvd.  and  seaward  from  Edlnger 
Ave..  Long  Beach  and  part  of  Lake  wood)  .  .  . 
His  academy  appointments  are  made  on  the 
basis  of  merit  .  .  .  Appointees  for  classes  com- 
mencing in  July  1969  will  be  made  before 
the  end  of  1968  .  Time  Is  running  short 
.  .  .  Candidates  must  write  at  once  to  Con- 
gressman Craig  Hosmer.  House  of  Represent- 
atives, Raybum  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 
20513. 

Passage  of  the  historic  Colorado  River 
Basin  Project  bill  recently  is  a  great  victory 
for  California  and  the  other  Southwestern 
states.  Hosmer  says  ...  It  guarantees  South- 
ern California's  right  to  a  minimum  of  4.4 
million  acre  feet  of  water  annvially  from  the 
Colorado  River  .  .  .  Previously,  local  water 
supplies  from  the  river  could  have  been 
raided  by  other  states  .  The  law  now  pro- 
hibits this  and  gives  arid  Southern  California 
an  Invaluable  "water  bank  account""  .  .  . 
Hoemer  was  particularly  pleased  with  the 
passage  .  .  .  He"s  a  ranking  member  of  the 
Irrigation  and  Reclamation  subcommittee 
which  originated  the  bill,  and  was  one  of  the 
key  members  in  Its  strategic  move  through 
the  House. 

In  the  photo.  Craig  presents  miniature  U.S. 
flags  t»  Navy  Secretary  Ignatius  (right)  and 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  Adm.  Moorer  In 
support  of  a  ""Pride  In  America"  campaign  to 
encourage  display  of  the  flag  on  patriotic 
holidays. 

And  all  this  goes  to  prove  that  the  news 
from  Washington  isn't  necessarily  bad  all 
the  time. 
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Last  week,  we  let  pass  unnoticed  an 
equally  important  milestone  in  our  his- 
tory, the  180th  anniversaiy  of  the  rat- 
ification of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

This  week,  today,  marks  the  10th  an- 
niversai-y  of  the  oi-ganization  dedicated 
to  the  preservation  and  promotion  of  the 
original  spirit  and  principles  of  those  in- 
spired documents  upon  which  our  Nation 
is  founded.  In  these  troubled  times,  we 
would  be  remiss  not  to  pause  and  pay 
tribute  to  that  organization — Americans 
for  Constitutional  Action. 

Through  the  dissemination  of  factual 
information  through  high  schools,  col- 
leges, libraries,  and  the  general  public, 
Americans  for  Constitutional  Action 
have  made  the  people  of  America  more 
aware  of  their  roles  and  obligations  as 
private  citizens.  Through  other  programs 
Americans  for  Constitutional  Action 
have  made  ofBcials  more  aware  of  our 
Nation"s  needs  and  their  responsibilities, 
as  trustees  of  our  Nation's  welfare,  in 
attempting  to  meet  these  needs.  Among 
public  officials — local.  State,  and  na- 
tional— Members  of  Congress  have  ben- 
efited most  from  the  activities,  support 
and  encouragement  of  Americans  for 
Constitutional  Action. 

Americans  for  Constitutional  Action 
stand  firm  for  the  propositions  that  their 
power  of  Government  rests  in  the  j>eople 
and  that  the  will  of  the  people  must  be 
expressed  through  the  elected  represent- 
atives in  Congress. 

Americans  for  Constitutional  Action 
stand  firm  for  the  propositions  that  law- 
lessness must  not  be  tolerated,  that  bet- 
ter living  conditions  depend  upon  bet- 
tered abilities,  thrift,  hard  work, 
personal  pride,  and  ambitions. 

Americans  for  Constitutional  Action 
stand  firm  for  the  proposition  that 
rights  and  responsibilities  must  be  cou- 
pled together. 

Tragically,  there  are  too  few  who  share 
the  concerns  and  join  the  efforts  of 
Americans  for  Constitutional  Action. 

For  myself,  for  my  fellow  countrymen, 
and  for  generations  to  come,  on  this  an- 
niversai-y  of  their  patriotic  endeavors, 
I  extend  my  everlasting  gratitude  to 
Americans  for  Constitutional  Action. 
May  their  good  works  multiply  as  they 
begin  their  second  decade  of  "dnselfish 
service  to  sustain,  strengthen,  and  de- 
fend the  spirit  and  principles  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  de- 
fined by  the  Founding  Fathers  of  our 
Republic. 

THE  78TH  DIVISION  AT  KTT.MER  U.S. 
ARMY  RESERVE  CENTER  WINS 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS  HONOR 
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THE    lOTH    ANNIVERSARY    OP    THE 
ACA 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  ASHMORE 

OF    SOtrrK    CAKOI.INA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  27.  1968 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
week,  we  will  celebrate,  with  appropriate 
ceremony,  the  192d  anniversary  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or    NEW    JTRSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  June  27,  1968 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
24th  annual  Silver  Anvil  Award  banquet, 
held  on  May  16  at  the  Plaza  Hotel  in  New 
York  City,  Maj.  Gen.  John  G.  Cassidy, 
commanding  general  of  New  Jersey's 
crack  78th  Division  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Reserve,  received  the  Silver  Anvil  from 
the  Public  Relations  Society  of  America 


for  the  most  outstanding  "Promotional 
Publicity — Government"  during  1967. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  following  my 
remarks  a  press  release  issued  by  the 
Public  Relations  Society  of  America  de- 
scribing this  great  honor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  extend 
my  personal  congratulations  to  General 
Cassidy  and  the  ofBcers  and  men  of  the 
"Lightning  Division"  who  have  once 
again  earned  the  respect  of  the  people 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

The  release  follows: 
The  78th  DrvisiON  at  Kilmek  USAR  Cen'tek 

Wins  National  Public  Relations  Honor 

New  York,  N.Y.,  May  17.— The  78th  Di- 
vision (Training)  US.  Army  Reserve,  Kilmer 
USAR  Center  in  Edison,  N.J.,  received  the 
Silver  Anvil  Award  from  the  Public  Rela- 
tions Society  of  America  for  the  most  out- 
standing "Promotional  Publicity — Govern- 
ment" program  during  1967,  here  at  the 
Plaza  Hotel  last  night. 

Major  General  John  G.  Cassidy.  Com- 
manding General  78th  Division,  accepted  the 
award  from  PRSA  President  Edward  P. 
VonderHaar  during  the  Society's  24th  An- 
nual Sliver  Anvil  Award  Banquet. 

The  78th  Division  undertook  a  saturation 
publicity  program  to  make  the  public  aware 
of  the  importance  of  the  Army  Reserve,  to 
Instill  "esprit  de  corps"  among  the  Division 
members,  and  to  Interest  young  men  In  Join- 
ing the  78th  Division.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  the  total  enlisted  ranks  rose  from  2,451 
to  3.036,  a  gain  of  almost  25 <^; . 

One  other  New  Jersey  organization  also 
won  a  Silver  Anvil  Award  during  last  night's 
ceremonies.  The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  In 
New  Brunswick  won  the  Award  in  "Inter- 
national Relations — Non-Proflt." 

It  marked  the  first  time  an  Army  Reserve 
unit  had  won  the  coveted  world-wide  honor. 
A  total  of  25  organizations  within  the 
United  States.  Canada,  Europe  and  Southeast 
Asia  were  presented  Silver  Anvils,  the  highest 
award  of  merit  In  the  public  relations  field, 
during  last  night's  ceremonies.  This  year's 
competition  saw  a  total  of  280  entries. 

The  Silver  Anvil  Awards  are  presented  an- 
nually by  the  Society  to  stimulate  and  en- 
courage Improved  public  relations  perform- 
ance.  The  awards  are  given  to  programs 
which  incorporate  sound  public  relations  ob- 
jectives and  philosophy  and  meet  the  highest 
standards  of  performance,  production,  pres- 
entation and  execution. 

The  eight  categories  in  which  entries  are 
Judged  Include:  Community  Relations;  In- 
stitutional Programs;  Special  Events  and  Ob- 
servances; Public  Service  or  Affairs;  Promo- 
tional Publicity;  International  Public  Re- 
lations; Emergency  Programs;  and  Special 
Audience  Programs.  Bach  category  Is  further 
sub-divided  Into  sections  of  Business  (In- 
cluded Industry  Groups);  Government  or 
Military;  and  Non-Profit  Organizations.  The 
competition  Is  open  to  member  and  non- 
members  alike. 

The  Public  Relations  Society  of  America 
is  a  professional  association  of  public  rela- 
tions executives  vrtth  more  than  6,000  mem- 
bers In  the  United  States,  Canada  and  several 
other  foreign  countries. 


CONCERN  OVER  ALLEGED  INCREASE 
IN  BRIBERY  OF  BANK  OFFICIALS 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Thursday.  June  27,  1968 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sat- 
urday's Washington  Post  carried  a  story 
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concerning  the  sentencing  of  one  of  seven 
defendants  convicted  in  a  scheme  to  de- 
fraud a  federally  insured  bank.  Judge 
Edmound  L.  Palmieri  termed  the  classi- 
fication of  the  crime  as  a  misdemeanor 
"appalling"  and  "fantastic."  He  urged 
the  Justice  Department  to  restudy  the 
inadequate  penalties  with  a  view  toward 
recommending  stronger  penalties  to  the 
Congress.  Judge  Palmieri's  actions  are 
to  be  commended  and  I  assure  all  con- 
cerned of  my  wholehearted  support  for 
legislation  designed  to  make  the  bribery 
or  attempted  bribery  of  a  bank  employee 
a  serious  offense  carrying  with  it  the 
stiffest  possible  penalties. 

But  one  should  be  more  concerned 
about  Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  Givens 
presentencing  report  observation  that 
"bribery  of  bank  officials  has  been  un- 
covered in  an  increasing  number  of  in- 
vestigations" and  that  the  situation  poses 
"a  serious  problem  to  the  community" 
and  has  "'the  most  harmful  impact  on 
the  integrity  of  the  banking  system." 

If  in  the  judgment  of  a  U.S.  attorney 
our  banking  system  is  in  the  slightest 
jeopardy  because  of  increased  briberies, 
then  the  immediate  attention  of  the 
Congress  is  required.  As  chairman  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  I  am 
worried  about  the  particular  threat  that 
this  type  of  criminality  poses  to  the 
whole  concept  of  federally  insured  banks. 

The  grave  reports  in  this  story  will  be 
carefully  looked  into  by  my  committee. 
I  do  not  intend  to  make  any  rash  deci- 
sions but  will  wait  until  all  of  the  facts 
have  been  explored.  I  have  written  this 
day  to  the  Attorney  General,  asking  for  a 
full  explanation  of  the  statements  con- 
tained in  U.S.  Attorney  Givens'  pre- 
sentencing  reports  and  all  of  the  back- 
ground material  and  evidence  supporting 
the  allegation. 

More  important,  I  have  asked  the  At- 
torney General  to  supply  my  committee 
with  any  evidence  of  any  increase  in  the 
bribery  or  attempted  bribery  of  bank  em- 
ployees throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  assure  the  Congress  that 
if  there  is  the  slightest  indication  that 
the  reports  are  substantial,  then  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
will  proceed  to  hearings  and  promptly 
thereafter  offer  the  strongest  possible 
legislation  to  the  House  permitted  by  its 
jurisdiction.  I  will  keep  the  Members  in- 
formed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  the  article  entitled  "Felony 
Charge  Urged  in  Bank  Briberies"  ap- 
pearing in  the  June  22,  1968,  edition  of 
the  Washington  Post: 
Felony  Charge  Urged  in  Bank  Briberies 
(By  Morton  Mlntz) 

A  Federal  Judge  has  termed  it  "appalling"' 
and  '"fantastic"  that  under  a  55-year-old 
Federal  law  bribery  of  a  bank  official  is  pun- 
ishable only  as  a  misdemeanor  and  not  as  a 
felony. 

The  Judge,  Edmound  L.  Palmieri,  urged 
that  the  "utterly  Inadequate"  maximum 
prison  sentence  of  one  year  be  restudled  by 
the  Jtistlce  Department,  with  the  thought 
that  a  recommendation  for  longer  sentences 
be  made  to  Congress. 

The  request  was  relayed  to  Justice  by  the 
prosecutor.  Assistant  UjS.  Attorney  Richard 
A.  Givens,  after  the  Issue  came  up  recently 
in  District  Court  in  New  York  City. 

The  occasion  was  the  sentencing  of  Rocco 
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Sedlto,  55,  one  of  seven  defendants  In  a  case 
Involving  a  scheme  to  defraud  the  Federally 
Insured  Meadowbrook  National  Bank. 

Sedlto  pleaded  guilty  to  causing  a  bank 
offiolal  to  take  bribes. 

In  an  affidavit  prepared  for  the  sentencing 
proceeding,  the  prosecutor  said  he  and  his 
oodefendants  "engaged  In  a  large-scale  effort 
to  undermine  the  Integrity  of  the  banking 
system  through  payments  to  bank  personnel 
on  a  wholesale  basis." 

Givens  also  said  In  the  affidavit  that  "brib- 
ery of  bank  officials  has  been  uncovered  In  an 
Increasing  number  of  Investigations"  in  the 
New  York  City  area. 

The  situation  ""poses  a  serious  problem  to 
the  community"'  and  has  "the  most  harmful 
imptact  on  the  Integrity  of  the  banking  sys- 
tem." the  affidavit  added. 

"The  Judge  agreed  with  Givens  that 
harsher  penalties  were  needed  as  a  deterrent. 
Palmieri  said,  ""Bribery  of  a  responsible  bank 
official  and  the  siphoning  out  of  funds  Im- 
properly, In  violation  of  all  the  rules  that 
the  Government  takes  pains  to  apply  to 
banks,  can  result  In  Innocent  people  who 
have  faith  In  their  bank  being  destroyed."" 

In  the  affidavit.  Givens  said  that  In  1966 
Sedlto  and  Rocco  Santarslero.  a  co-defend- 
ant, arranged  16  known  loans,  totaling 
$80,000,  for  persons,  most  of  whom  could 
then  not  be  found.  The  reason  was  that 
phony  Identifications  were  used  by  the  appli- 
cants. 

The  applications  were  filed  mainly  at 
Meadowbrook's  Rockefeller  Center  Branch. 
There,  the  affidavit  continued,  Sedlto  and 
Santarslero  paid  Francis  Colletta,  a  bank 
employe,  to  aid  in  processing  the  applica- 
tions. 

Colletta,  who  was  not  named  a  defendant, 
was  said  in  the  affidavit  to  have  shared  these 
payments  with  John  Benlgno,  a  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  bank.  Benlgno  has  pleaded  In- 
nocent and  awaits  trial. 

"The  Government"s  investigation  Indicated 
that  the  applicants  were  required  to  pay  part 
or  all  of  the  proceeds  of  the  loan  to  San- 
tarslero and  Sedlto,"  the  affidavit  said. 

Sedlto  was  indicted  last  Jan.  31.  He  told 
the  FBI  he  would  turn  himself  In.  But,  the 
affidavit  said,  he  was  a  fugitive  for  seven 
weeks,  until  arrested  on  another  charge. 

Saying  that  he  never  imposes  the  maxi- 
mum sentence  on  a  person  who  pleads  guilty. 
Judge  Palmieri,  on  May  31,  sentenced  Sedlto 
to  nine  months. 


SNOWMAN  REVISITED 


HON.  EARLE  CABELL 

OP    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  27,  1968 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednes- 
day, Jime  26,  the  Dallas  Morning  News, 
one  of  the  outstanding  statewide  news- 
papers of  Texas,  printed  a  lead  editorial 
concerning  law  enforcement.  I  insert  this 
editorial  in  the  Record: 

Snowman  Revisited 

The  nation  is  faced  with  a  very  real 
crime  crisis  and  President  Johnson  has  risen 
to  the  occasion — or  at  least  as  near  to  It 
as  he  usually  does — with  another  question- 
able solution. 

The  Johnsonian  play  In  the  crlme-bustlng 
game  was  predictably  devised  with  the  lib- 
eral section  of  the  grandstand  In  mind,  it 
win  no  doubt  gain  some  grudging  cheers 
from  that  silver  of  the  population,  for  the 
President's  is  the  sU«ndard  liberal  approach 
to  every  problem:  Pass  a  new  law  and  set 
up  a  new  program. 

In  this  case,  the  administration's  attempt 
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to  snow  the  popuUtJon  la  particularly  Ironic 
It  Intends  to  pass  a  law  to  discourage  people 
who  break  laws  for  a  living.  This  law.  which 
calls  for  federal  licensing  and  registration  of 
guns,  among  other  things,  will  hardly  be 
heeded  by  those  citizens  who  use  weapons  in 
working  at  the  trade  of  law  violation  Thanks 
to  the  liberal  esUbllshment.  the  criminally 
Inclined  have  discovered  that  they  can  to- 
day get  by  with  murder,  literally  and  figu- 
ratively—why  should  they  bother  about  the 
latest  sham? 

The  new  law  that  the  President  has  ad- 
vertised with  such  dramatic  hokum  as  "pro- 
tection for  all"  will  therefore  apply  pri- 
marily. If  not  entirely,  to  the  law-abiding 
rather  than  the  lawless.  This.  too.  Is  vintage 
liberal  It's  the  wrong  solution  to  the  wrong 
problem,  applied  to  the  wrong  people 

The  law  Is  described  as  "tough",  a  descrip- 
tion that  under  current  conditions  seems 
rather  strange.  How  can  a  law  be  tough  with- 
out tough  law  eiiforcement? 

In  that  regard.  sufBce  It  to  say  that  the 
"tough"  law  against  guns  was  Initially  re- 
quested by  none  other  than  our  top  federal 
lawman^  Ramsey  "Let-em-Loot"  Clark.  The 
nation,  .gpt  a  close-up  look  at  the  attorney 
general's  law  enforcement  strategy  during 
the  April  riots  when  the  policy  was  demon- 
strated before  television  cameras 

Many  Americans  have  bitterly  fought  on 
principle  every  type  of  antlgun  law.  even 
those  relatively  mild  forms  of  gun  control 
that  the  majority  of  the  population  favors. 
Their  argument  has  been  that  the  mild  re- 
strictions are  but  the  first  step  in  a  series 
aimed  at  disarming  the  private  citizen,  in 
defiance  of  his  Second  Amendment  right 

The  President  now  .idds  considerable  cre- 
dence to  their  case  This  latest  Is  his  third 
proposed  curb  on  citizens'  firearms  and  each 
has  been  more  restrictive  than  the  one  be- 
fore It. 

The  current  grand  design  will  deny  the 
right  lo  use  guns  not  only  to  criminals — It 
says  here—  lunatics  and  dope  addicts,  but  to 
"any  others  whose  possession  of  guns  would 
be  harmful  to  the  public  health,  safety 
or  welfare  ' 

Now  there's  a  little  time  bomb  that  could 
have  nuclear  results.  Given  the  regulation 
attitudes  o.'  the  liberal  establishment  that 
has  run  the  county  so  splendidly  the  p€«i 
few  years,  that  description  could  be  made 
to  fit  everyone  who  stands  to  the  right  of 
Arthur  Schlesinger  Jr  .  south  of  the  Potomac 
or  higher  than  the  official  poverty  celling. 

Our  creative  Supreme  Court  has  shown  it- 
self capable  of  spinning  revolution  out  of  a 
comma  In  the  Constltvuion.  If  the  President's 
latest  brainstorm  becomes  a  law  for  the  high 
court's  progressives  to  work  with,  that  Inno- 
cent-looking phrase  could  mean  anything. 
And.  given  time,  it  will. 


THE  PUGHT  OF  THE  HUNGAR- 
IANS: SOVIET  ECONOMIC  EX- 
PLOITATION 


HON.  DONALD  E.  LUKENS 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  27.  1968 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure 
every  Member  of  this  House  remembeis 
the  stirring  events  in  Poland  and  Hun- 
gary during  October  of  1956  when  free- 
dom loving  fighters  In  those  countries 
strove  mlghtly  but  unsuccessfully  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  Soviet  communism. 

The  -.nany  instances  of  Communist 
persecution  of  the  minorities,  especially 
of  the  Jews  and  other  religious  sects,  are 
most  disturbing — just  as  disturbing  as 
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the  consistent  Communist  oppression  of 
minority  rights  in  the  various  countries 
which  they  mllltorlly  and  politically  oc- 
cupy. 

We  are  especially  indebted  to  an  arti- 
cle by  Dr  Z.  Michael  Szaz,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  history  and  political  science  at 
Seton  Hall  University,  for  a  current  re- 
view of  the  situation  as  it  exists  today 
in  Hungary. 

Dr.  Szaz  has  long  been  active  in  pub- 
licizing the  plight  of  minorities  under 
Communist  rule  and  promoting  relief  for 
these  minorities. 

Mr  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  submit  this  outstanding  article  by 
an  outstanding  HunRarian-American, 
Dr.  Szaz.  entitled  "The  Plight  of  the 
Hungarians:  Soviet  Economic  Exploita- 
tion" published  in  the  American  Secu- 
rity Council's  regular  publication,  Wash- 
ington Report  for  inclusion  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Report.  June  10, 
1 968 1 

The  Plight  or  the  Huncamans:  Soviet 
Economic  Exploitation 
(By  Dr.  Zoltan  Michael  Szaz.  associate  pro- 
fessor of  history  and  political  science  at 

Seton  Hall  University) 

The  memory  of  the  exhilarating  days  of 
October  1956  In  Poland  and  Hungary  re- 
mains with  us.  It  was  In  these  countries  that 
the  Communist  monolith  was  for  the  first 
time  shaken  by  the  angry  revolt  of  the  sup- 
pressed nations.  The  result  had  been  a  tem- 
porary liberalization  all  too  soon  revoked  In 
Poland  and  a  bloody  repression  of  the  Hun- 
garian government  and  the  heroic  freedom- 
fighters  by  Soviet  armies. 

In  1968.  Hungary  on  the  surface  falls  to 
display  lU  characteristics  of  1956.  The  35,000 
dead  freedom-fighters  and  the  Nagy  group 
of  the  1956  government  are  still  labeled 
counter-revolutionaries  and  described  as 
lackeys  of  capitalism  and  fascism  and  anti- 
Party  dlverslonlsis.  Fifty  to  seventy  thou- 
sand Soviet  troops  still  occupy  the  country 
and  opposition  to  the  regime  takes  the  form 
of  inefficient  work,  spiritual  emigration  and 
pressure  for  more  economic  benefits  rather 
than  open  defiance. 

A  sadness  rests  upon  the  land  despite  the 
neon  lights  of  the  Oellert  Hotel  and  the 
nightclubs  visited  by  Western  tourists  In 
Budapest.  The  birth  rate  Is  one  of  the  lowest 
in  Europe  and  the  rate  of  abortions,  legal- 
ized and  performed  in  hospitals  for  mini- 
mum fees,  has  exceeded  for  years  that  of 
live  birth.  The  government,  realizing  that 
the  necessary  construction  of  housing  would 
Interfere  with  the  expansion  of  capital  goods 
Industries,  socialist  planning  and  economic 
commitments  to  the  Soviet  Union,  conse- 
quently disregards  the  warning  voices 
among  the  medical  profession  demanding  a 
change  in  the  abortion  law.  The  generation 
of  1968,  though  opposed  to  the  tyrannical 
features  of  the  regime  and  to  its  ideological 
conformity  with  Russian  Communism,  re- 
members too  vividly  the  1956  experience,  the 
inaction  of  the  West  and  the  resolute  Soviet 
counter-measures,  and  knows  that  It  has 
been  left  to  Its  own  devices  to  press  even 
for  a  minimal  easing  of  communist  dictator- 
ship. 

Despite  the  lack  of  militancy,  the  regime 
does  not  feel  It  can  dispense  with  the  pres- 
ence of  Soviet  troops.  They.  too.  remember 
the  October  days  of  1956  and  fall  to  demand 
from  Moscow  the  same  elbow-freedom  which 
Czechoslovak  and  Rumanian  leaders  have 
gained  for  themselves.  Besides  East  Ger- 
many, Hungary  alone  qualifies  as  the  ideal 
Soviet  satellite  in  Europe  since  both  Party 
Secretary  Kadar  and  Premier  Pock  realize 
the  narrowness  of  their  popular  base  and 
cannot  afford  even  a  limited  relaxation  of 
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Party   dictatorship  for   fear  of   the  reform 
getting  out  of  hand. 

At  the  present,  the  Soviet  Union.  In  turn, 
has  various  levers  of  pressure  against  Hun- 
gary. The  presence  of  Soviet  troops  could 
be  used  both  in  case  of  Internal  unrest  and 
if  the  Government  were  to  pursue  policies 
mimical  to  Soviet  Interesu  Their  presence 
restricts  the  options  available  to  Hungarian 
Communist  politicians  as  there  Is  a  great 
difference  between  using  troops  already  on 
the  soil  of  the  country  to  be  invested  and 
an  open  invasion  of  state  frontiers  which 
would  have  to  be  the  case  In  Rumania  and 
Czechoslovakia. 

HUNCAaT   AS  the   ECONO.MIC   SATELLITE  Or  THE 
SOVIET    UNION 

With  the  limited  decline  of  the  official  Cold 
War  In  Europe,  military  intervention  remains 
only  the  ultimate  weapon  of  the  superpowers 
to  be  used  only  in  extremis.  Today  the  most 
Important  bond  between  Hungary  and  the 
Soviet  Union  consists  of  the  economic  de- 
pendence of  Hungary  on  the  Soviet  Union 
whUe  the  political  weakness  of  the  Hungar- 
ian Communist  leadership  prevents  even  a 
Czechoslovak  type  of  liberalization  and  ren- 
ders any  discussion  of  Hungary's  defection 
from  the  Soviet  bloc  wishful  thinking.  The 
economic  bonds,  however,  also  represent  a 
sizeable  contribution  to  the  efficiency  and 
capacity  of  Soviet  industry  and  to  political 
and  economic  infiltration  by  the  Interna- 
tional Communist  movement  into  neutral, 
third  world  countries. 

Hungarian  foreign  trade  provides  a  per- 
fect example  Over  the  past  twenty  years. 
Hungarian-Soviet  foreign  trade  increased 
more  than  fifty-fold  and  reached  the  amount 
of  »1  1  billion.  The  Soviet  Union  was,  in 
1966.  the  most  important  trade  partner  of 
Hungary  and  was  responsible  for  over  one- 
third  of  annual  Hungarian  foreign  trade 
According  to  the  1968  Hungarian-Soviet 
Trade  Agreement  the  share  of  Soviet  trade 
win  expand  to  40  percent  by  1970. 

Of  the  trade  items.  68  percent  of  Hun- 
garian Imports  from  the  Soviet  Union  in 
1966  consisted  of  basic  raw  materials.  A  total 
of  85.1  percent  of  the  crude  oil.  92.3  percent 
of  crude  oil  products.  97.5  percent  of  the 
pig  Iron  and  95.1  percent  of  Iron  ore  imports 
to  Hungary  came  from  the  Soviet  Union  in 
1966  as  did  100  percent  of  nickel  and  unal- 
loyed ingots.  88  percent  of  aluminum  and 
89  percent  of  aluminum  seml-ftnlshed  prod- 
ucts. The  major  iron  and  steel  combine  in 
Hungarv.  the  Danublan  Iron  Plant,  uses  So- 
viet ore  from  Krlvol  Rog  (800  miles  away) 
exclusively.  Crude  oil  flows  to  Hungary 
through  the  "Friendship"  pipeline  and  the 
Thermal  Plant  at  Szazhalombatta  transmits 
high-voltage  Soviet  current  representing  a 
sizeable  pwrtlon  of  energy  consumed  in 
Hungary. 

In  short,  Hungarian  dependence  on  Rus- 
sian iron  ore.  aluminum  and  energy  re- 
sources is  well-nigh  complete  and  could  not 
be  reduced  without  serious  bottlenecks  and 
a  restructuring  of  the  economy.  Dependency 
was  expanded  by  the  February  28.  1968 
agreement  reached  by  the  Soviet-Hungarian 
Committee  on  Economic  and  Technical  Co- 
operation calling  for  the  establishment  of 
•industrial  branch  labor  committees"  of 
mixed  character  enabling  the  Soviet  man- 
agers to  gain  a  major  voice  in  production 
plans  and  import  quotas. 

The  breakdown  of  Hungarian  exports  to 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  even  more  telling. 
Twenty-five  percent  of  Hungarian  machinery 
and  engineering  production.  ( 50  percent  of 
all  Hungarian  exports  to  the  Soviet  Union) 
are  reaching  their  destination  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
For  the  period  1965-70  Soviet  foreign  trade 
agencies  ordered  41  chemical  and  synthetic 
material  plants  and  130  ships  of  various 
types.  The  entire  Hungarian  ship  and  dock 
industry  works  for  the  Soviet  Union,  one  oi 
the  reasons  fcr  the  fast  growth  of  Soviet 
merchant  marine  and  light  navy  units.  Tele- 
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communication  equipment  plays  an  impor- 
tant role,  too  The  Soviet  Union  monopolizes 
Hungarian  exports  of  wide-band  microwave 
and  microwave  PM  equipment,  telephone 
switchboards  and  technical  transmission  in- 
stallations. Telecommunication  Items  form 
the  largest  single  monetary  value  item  with 
$39.2  million  and  compose  29.1  percent  of 
Soviet  imports  of  these  articles  from  all  over 
the  world.  Control  »nd  measuring  equip- 
ment produced  in  Hungary  finds  its  way 
mostly  to  the  U.S.S.R.  The  railway  stock 
industry  also  exports  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Technological  assistance  extended  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  though  a  two-way  street,  pro- 
vides important  premiums  to  the  U.S.S.R. 
In  the  last  three  years,  1,100  complete  sets 
of  Hungarian  technical  documents  were 
given  to  the  Soviets  and  1,500  Russian  tech- 
nical experts  visited  Hungary  to  study  Hun- 
garian production  methods.  The  Consoli- 
dated Lamp  (Egyesiilt  Izz6)  factory  equipped 
seven  large-capacity  light  tube  plants  in 
Baku.  Yerevan.  Smolensk.  Poltava  and  three 
other  Soviet  cities. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  full  control  of  the 
only  raw  material  in  Hungary  which  is  a 
surplus  ore.  namely  bauxite.  The  November 
15.  1962  agreement  with  Hungary,  a  steady 
source  of  irritation  for  the  Hungarian  public, 
represents  a  perfect  example  of  neo-colonlal- 
ist  exploitation.  In  1967  Hungary  started  the 
production  of  increasing  quantities  of  alum- 
ina. From  this  year,  until  1970.  an  annual 
60.000  tons  of  alumina  will  be  delivered  to 
the  U.S.S.R  which  will  ship  back  one  ton  of 
raw  aluminum  for  every  two  tons  of  alumina. 
After  1970  production  Is  to  be  increased  to 
120.000  tons  annually.  Originally  Hungary 
was  promised  world  market  prices  for  her 
alumina,  now  the  Soviets  charge  5,000  forlnt 
(1,700  old  rubles)  for  one  ton  of  aluminum 
for  the  electric  power  used  in  producing  it 
and  additional  transportation  charges  from 
the  Volga  region  to  Hungary  are  also  added 
to  the  Soviet  aluminum  price.  The  official 
communist  argument  that  the  use  of  Soviet 
electric  power  is  more  economical  is  a  spe- 
cious one  and  an  excuse  for  separating  one 
of  the  stages  of  continuous  processing  of  the 
only  plentiful  raw  material  from  the  eco- 
nomic structure  of  Hungary.  The  completion 
of  the  planned  Danube  Hydroelectric  Plant 
and  another  oil-based  power  station  could 
have  provided  the  needed  energy  resources 
for  aluminum  smelting  in  Hungary. 

Economic  exploitation  takes  various  forms. 
Intra-bloc  trade  pricing  by  the  Soviet  Union 
toward  Hungary  includes  the  "monopoly 
corrective"  coefficient  in  regard  to  raw  ma- 
terials. This  became  necessary  when  in  the 
1960's  raw  material  prices  fell  on  the  world 
market  and,  therefore,  Hungary  would  have 
improved  her  trade  balance  with  the  Soviet 
Union  as  50  percent  of  Hungarian  exports  to 
the  U.S.S.R.  consist  of  finished  products. 
Maintaining  that  the  decline  of  raw  mate- 
rial prices  on  the  world  market  was  a  result  of 
neo-colonlallst  exploitation  of  the  newly  in- 
dependent countries,  the  Soviet  Union  suc- 
cessfully insisted  upon  higher  raw  material 
prices  in  her  trade  with  Hungary.  In  order 
that  the  final  burden  of  the  Russian  profit 
may  revolve  on  the  Hungarian  consumer, 
Soviet  pressure  led  to  a  domestic  Hungarian 
price  Increase  of  primary  and  extractive  ma- 
terials as  well.  In  some  cases  bloc  nations 
like  Rumania  resisted  the  "monopoly  cor- 
rective" and  they  were  offered  the  alternative 
of  providing  credits  to  the  U.S.S.R.  in  order 
to  develop  new  sources  of  raw  material  and 
fuel. 

Finally,  Hungary's  trade  balance  with  the 
Soviet  Union  is  strictly  negative.  While  al- 
most all  satellite  nations  struggle  with  this 
problem,  the  magnitude  of  Hungarian  In- 
debtedness is  unique  and  Is  a  result  of  the 
major  credits  extended  by  the  Soviet  Union 
to  overcome  the  dislocation  of  Hungarian  in- 
dustry in  the  wake  of  the  1956  Revolution 
and  the  ensuing  work  stoppages  and  slow- 
down strikes.  The  total  trade  deficit  between 
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1957  and  1964  reached  3.678  billion  forints 
(or  1.27  billion  old  Soviet  rubles).  Repay- 
ment of  these  l(}ans.  to  be  completed  by 
1970,  means  both  a  mortgaging  of  the  parts 
of  the  Hungarian  industry  of  special  interest 
to  the  Soviet  Union  for  years  and  also  the 
transfer  of  Hungarian  hard-currency  earn- 
ings to  the  Soviet  Union,  Indirectly  helping 
the  Soviets  to  import  high-quality  Western 
goods. 

ECONOMIC    REFORM    IN    HVNGART 

Beginning  January  1.  1968.  the  Budapest 
Government  introduced  sweeping  changes 
into  the  planning  and  management  of  Its 
economy.  The  serious  problems  in  the  agri- 
cultural and  light  industrial  sectors,  the 
inadequate  rise  in  productivity  and  the  low 
quality  of  many  industrial  products  were 
factors  which  could  not  be  avoided  or  cured 
by  ideological  shibboleths. 

The  reform  represents,  however,  no  return 
to  market  economy.  Most  capital  goods  and 
armament  prices  remain  strictly  state-con- 
trolled and  these  Industries  contintie  to  work 
regardless  of  the  cost  calculations.  This  dis- 
parity will  in  the  future,  too,  distort  the 
effect  of  some  efforts  to  move  closer  to  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand.  Even  in  the  cate- 
gory of  industrial  and  consumer  goods,  only 
a  limited  price  fluctuation  Is  permitted 
within  fixed  limits  set  by  the  state.  This  pre- 
caution was  taken  in  order  to  avoid  skyrock- 
eting the  prices  of  consumer  goods  which  are 
still  in  relatively  short  supply  and  to  avoid 
the  necessity  to  expand  investments  to  these 
industries.  With  a  few  products,  prices  were 
completely  freed  and  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  may  be  permitted  to  function. 

Even  the  present  concession  to  the  profit 
motive  will  cause  difficulties  to  a  system 
where  state  control  and  centralized  planning 
were  developed  to  a  perfection  in  the  past.  In 
order  to  bring  about  the  introduction  of  the 
reform,  commonly  called  New  Economic 
Model  (NEM) ,  the  state  had  to  organize  sum- 
mer courses  In  1967  for  plant  managers  with 
the  curriculum  based  on  textbooks  of  Amer- 
ican business  graduate  schools  and  some 
courses  even  for  Communist  Party  function- 
aries. Several  Communist  economic  writers 
also  admit  that  the  managerial  gap  between 
Hungary  and  the  West  exceeds  that  of  the 
technological  imbalance. 

The  reform's  immediate  effects  were  varied. 
The  free  choice  to  change  jobs,  the  increased 
importance  placed  on  the  factory  labor  con- 
tract instead  of  the  old  state-dictated  Indus- 
try-wide contract,  and  the  greater  flexibility 
concedfed  to  management  are  undoubtedly 
improvements,  but  simultaneously  prices  rose 
for  many  commodities  and  unemployment  is 
an  Immediate  consequence  of  rationalization 
measures. 

The  reason  for  unemployment  was  the  pre- 
vious practice  of  overemployment  in  com- 
merce and  industry  alike.  The  surplus  work 
force,  used  for  fcatherbedding  purposes  in 
order  to  eliminate  an  evil  attributed  exclu- 
sively to  capitalist  economy,  will  now  have  to 
find  new  positions  which  cannot  be  created 
overnight  and  dislocation  of  the  labor  market 
will  continue  at  least  fcr  two  to  firee  years. 
Despite  the  cushioning  by  the  exception  of 
capital  goods  and  armament  Industries  from 
rationalization,  unemployment  became  a  seri- 
ous enough  problem  to  cause  the  Budapest 
Government  to  sign  a  treaty  ■with  East  Ger- 
many even  before  instituting  the  New  Eco- 
nomic Model  for  the  transportation  of  over 
25.000  Hungarian  youth,  mostly  high  school 
graduates  to  work  in  East  Germany  for  a 
period  of  three  years.  Thereby,  the  regime 
hopes  to  reduce  unemployment  rolls  and  re- 
move, for  the  long  period  of  adjustment, 
potentially  troublesome  political  elements. 

Similar  factors  are  at  work  regarding  con- 
sumer goods  prices.  With  the  consumer  de- 
ciding what  products  to  buy,  even  If  only 
to  a  limited  degree,  the  problem  of  unsalable 
goods  and  large  factory  Inventories  becomes 
Important  to  the  managers  who  may  be  fined 
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25  percent  of  their  salary  if  their  enterprises 
continue  to  lose  money.  The  production  of 
better  quality  goods  results  In  higher  prices 
since  the  losses  occurring  as  a  result  of  sales 
made  at  prices  below  production  costs  can 
no  longer  be  charged  against  the  state  as 
was  the  case  before.  Tlie  alternative  would 
be  either  a  sudden  firing  of  all  surplus  em- 
ployees or  the  lntr(xluctlon  of  Western  tech- 
nology which  is  not  available. 

NEW      ECONOMIC      MODEL      AND      FOREIGN      TRADE 

The  basic  problems  in  foreign  trade  per- 
sist despite  the  New  Economic  Model.  These 
include  Hungarian  dependence  upon  Rus- 
sian raw  materials  which  Is  matched  by 
fixed  Soviet  priorities  to  the  production  of 
many  of  the  potentially  hard-currency  pro- 
ducing and  competitive  branches  of  Hun- 
garian industry  such  as  electronics  and  ship- 
building. Thus,  Western  trade,  unless  in- 
definitely financed  by  Western  loans,  could 
not  result  in  a  reorientation  of  Hungarian 
trade  structure,  or  an  opening  to  the  West. 

There  is  no  sign,  however,  that  the  Buda- 
pest regime  would  be  Interested  In  such  an 
economic  opening  to  the  West.  The  Ameri- 
can trade  mission  of  1966,  visiting  Budapest 
at  the  worst  psycho-political  date  (the  tenth 
anniversary  of  the  Hungarian  fight  for  free- 
dom), reported  very  limited  opportunities 
and  common  enterprises  proposed  in  the  field 
of  housing  and  light  industries  were  usually 
rejected  by  the  Budapest  government  as  far 
as  Western  countries  were  concerned. 

The  Kadar-Fock  Government  is  not  in- 
terested in  promoting  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic interests  of  Hungary  which  are 
directed  toward  a  Western  reorientation — 
a  rejoining  of  Europe.  Its  representatives,  in 
contrast  to  the  desires  of  the  Hungarian 
people,  have  become  the  ideal  satellites  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  question  is:  when 
will  the  winds  of  liberalization  from  Prague 
overcome  the  trauma  of  the  defeated  revolu- 
tion of  1956  and  start  a  political  disintegra- 
tion of  the  economically  semi-bankrupt 
communist   regime   in   Budapest. 


OUR  FINANCIAL  PICTURE 


HON.  JAMES  C.  GARDNER 

or    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  27,  1968 

Mr.  GARDNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  vote 
against  H.R.  15414,  the  bill  providins 
for  a  10-percent  surtax  and  a  S6  billion 
reduction  in  Federal  expenditures,  was 
based  on  the  conviction  that  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  should  not  be  saddled  with 
the  responsibility  of  improving  our  cur- 
rent economic  crisis,  which  was  brought 
about  by  mismanaeement  and  over- 
spending by  the  Johnson  administration. 
A  combination  of  events  has  brought  us 
today  to  a  dangerously  critical  financial 
position.  However,  the  blame  for  this 
rests  squarely  upon  the  administration 
and  not  the  individual  taxpayer. 

It  is  clear  what  has  basically  thrown 
our  financial  picture  out  of  order — the 
costs  of  the  'Vietnam  war,  combined  with 
the  failure  of  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion to  take  significant  steps  to  adjust 
our  economic  conditions  to  meet  this  de- 
mand. For  the  period  from  July  1,  1965. 
to  July  1,  1968,  we  will  have  spent  well 
over  S50  billion  on  the  costs  of  this  war 
alone.  An  additional  S26  billion  is 
budgeted  for  fiscal  1969— without  mean- 
ingful fiscal  adjustments  to  meet  this  in- 
creased burden. 
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We  are  presently  facing  budget  deficits 
of  close  to  $25  billion  for  both  fiscal  years 
1968  and  1969.  After  eight  successive 
budget  deficits  since  1961.  the  national 
debt  has  Increased  from  $289.2  billion  In 
1960  to  $335.4  billion,  an  Increase  of  $46.2 
billion. 

Since  1960.  budgeted  expenditures  of 
the  Federal  Government  have  risen  102 
percent,  while  the  population  of  the 
country  grew  only  10  percent.  Contrary 
to  common  belief,  most  of  this  increase 
has  occurred  In  domestic  expenditures, 
not  in  defense  spending. 

We  are  In  an  extremely  dlfflcult 
balance-of-payments  situation  which 
threatens  to  get  worse  as  increased  prices 
reduce  our  trade  surplus.  The  U.S.  bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit  from  1961  to 
1967  totals  $16.4  billion. 

We  are  experiencing  significant  in- 
flation today,  with  prices  rising  at  a  rate 
of  some  4  percent  a  year.  The  cost  of 
credit .Ui also  sky  high,  with  interest  rates 
in  some  cases  reaching  the  highest  In  a 
century. 

The  strength  of  the  dollar  is  being 
questioned  all  over  the  world.  The  dimin- 
ishing confidence  in  the  dollar  has  been 
most  obviously  expressed  in  the  rapid 
purchasing  of  gold  in  foreign  markets  by 
foreigners.  Our  supply  of  gold  has  dimin- 
ished to  just  over  $10  billion. 

It  is  e\1dent  that  the  policies  of 
the  Johnson  administration  have  not 
adapted  to  these  circumstances  and  situ- 
ations and.  in  fact,  are  responsible  for 
our  current  economic  crisis. 

The  administration  has  been  slow  to 
face  the  fact  that  we  cannot  maintain  a 
policy  of  guns  and  butter  without  suffer- 
ing serious  consequences.  Our  financial 
house  should  have  been  put  in  order  sev- 
eral years  ago.  at  the  first  signs  of  crisis. 
Instead,  the  Johnson  administration  in- 
sisted on  conducting  business  at  home  as 
usual,  completely  disregarding  the  tens 
of  billions  of  dollars  that  we  are  spending 
in  Vietnam. 

Not  only  do  I  believe  the  surtax  places 
the  expense  and  burden  for  our  economic 
crisis  on  the  wrong  shoulders,  but  I  also 
feel  that  it  is  entirely  the  incorrect  way 
to  attack  and  solve  our  problems.  The 
only  adequate  solution  is  a  reduction  In 
Federal  expenditures  of  at  least  $10  bil- 
lion. However,  this  should  be  done 
through  setting  spending  priorities,  and 
not  through  across-the-board  cuts  in  all 
programs.  As  I  have  stated  numerous 
times,  sizable  cuts  could  be  made  in  for- 
eign aid.  the  space  program,  public  works, 
development  of  the  supersonic  transport 
plane.  Government  research  and  devel- 
opment, and  highway  beautification — all 
of  which  would  have  a  selective  impact 
on  our  economy.  These  cuts  would  in- 
volve, for  the  most  part,  postponement 
rather  than  cancellation  of  these  pro- 
grams. What  is  most  important,  they 
would  have  a  less-depressing  effect  on 
the  economy  than  the  across-the-board 
tax  increase. 

The  sad  fact  is  that  the  10-percent  tax 
increase  will,  in  effect,  cause  infiation. 
Many  businesses  have  already  said  they 
will  have  to  raise  prices  to  compensate 
for  the  additional  tax.  So  again,  the 
American  taxpayer  is  asked  to  pay  not 
only  a  10-percent  surtax  but  more  for  the 
goods  he  is  buying. 
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COMMUNIST  COLONIALISM  IN 
AFRICA 


June  27,  1968 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 


or    LOUUXANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  27.  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the 
U.N.  operation  by  the  Red-Black  power 
bloc  has  all  but  declared  war  against 
Rhodesia — in  fact,  by  article  13  of  its 
recent  declaration  urges  "moral  and  ma- 
terial assistance"  to  overthrow  the  Smith 
government,  nothing  Is  said  of  the  sinis- 
ter African  buildup  by  the  Red  Chinese 
as  the  real  threat  to  International  peace. 
Or  can  it  be  that  the  U J*,  is  promoting 
the  Red  Chinese  invasion  to  Instigate 
armed  war  and  insurrection  against 
Rhodesia  and  South  Africa? 

What  is  •colonialism" — a  word  used  so 
recklessly  by  some  members  of  the  U.N.? 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  the  Lawrence 
Fellows'  report  from  the  New  York  Times 
for  May  25  and  two  other  reports  of  the 
same  paper  for  May  30  for  inclusion  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  25,  1968) 
Chinese  Communist  Pkesence  in  East 

AniicAN  Nations  Ohows 
Das    es   Salaam.    Tanzania.    May    24. — Al- 
though the  Chinese  are  rarely  seen  on  the 
streets    here.    Chinese    communist    projects 
seem  everywhere. 

The  technical  help  and  the  loans  and  gifts 
the  Chinese  have  bestowed  on  the  Tanzanlans 
exceed  by  far  what  the  Tanzanlans  are  get- 
ting from  anyone  else. 

The  Chinese  have  helped  set  up  a  Joint 
shipping  line  with  Tanzania,  employing  two 
10.000-ton  freighters.  Tanzania  paid  her  share 
with  an  Interest-free  loan  from  Communist 
China  that  the  Tanzanlans  must  start  repay- 
ing only  In  10  years  and  then  from  the  profits 
they  make  on  the  line. 

The  Chinese  have  Just  finished  building  a 
textile  mill  at  Ubungo,  near  Dar  es  Salaam, 
which  Tanzanlans  are  to  pay  for  with  an- 
other Interest-free  Chinese  loan. 

They  also  provided  the  Tanzanlans  with  a 
50-kllowatt  radio  transmitter  at  Mablbo,  also 
near  Dar  es  Salaam,  with  the  same  financing 
arrangement.  A  poUce-tralnlng  camp  at  Mo- 
shl  Is  staffed  by  the  Chinese.  They  are  also 
running  a  $15-mllllon  farming  project  at 
Ruvu.  And  they  are  providing  loans  and 
grants  that  the  Tanzanlans  need  to  resume 
agricultural  and  road-bulldlng  projecu  sus- 
pended when  diplomatic  relations  were  brok- 
en off  with  Britain  and  that  source  of  money 
dried  up. 

last    ENCINCSaS    ARRIVE 

About  ISO  engineers  and  technicians  from 
Communist  China  arrived  In  Dar  es  Salaam 
yesterday.  They  are  the  last  of  a  team  survey- 
ing for  a  1.000-mlle  railway  that  the  Chinese 
have  undertaken  to  build  from  here  to  the 
Copper   Belt   In   neighboring  Zambia. 

There  were  no  Oovernment  announcements 
or  fanfare  about  their  arrival,  but  a  crowd  of 
Africans  stood  on  the  thin  white  shore  that 
lines  the  harbor  and  watched  the  glistening 
blue-and-whlte  liner  Tao  Hua  slip  Into  har- 
bor and  drop  anchor. 

It  was  a  curious  spectacle:  the  Chinese 
stepping  into  launches  one  after  another, 
without  smiling  or  speaking  to  be  carried 
ashore  and  driven  away  in  crowded  mini- 
buses. The  Africans  giggled,  but  seemed  not 
to  talk  much  to  one  another  about  this 
evidence  of  China's  growing  presence  In  black 
Africa. 

Por  the  other  foreigners  In  Dar  es  Salaam, 
swilling  be«rs  and  exchanging  alarming  tales 
under  jjMddllng   overhead   fans   In   crowded 


bars  these  sticky  nights,  there  Is  no  more  fa- 
vorite topic  of  discussion  than  the  Chinese. 
V^hat  do  they  hope  to  achieve  In  Africa?  Why 
have  they  done  so  well  In  Tanzania  when 
they  have  failed  so  miserably  In  so  many 
other  places  In  Africa? 

RELATIONS     TtTRN     SOUR 

After  a  promising  start.  China's  rHattons 
with  Ghana  and  the  Central  African  Re- 
public turned  sour.  Prom  Burundi  the 
Chinese  supported  the  rebellion  In  the  Con- 
go and  eventually  got  themselves  thrown  out. 
Their  relations  were  strained  In  Kenya  and 
Uganda  when  they  were  caught  providing 
funds  for  the  opposition.  Dr.  H.  Kamuzu 
Banda.  President  of  Malawi,  called  their 
hand  for  having  tried  to  bribe  some  of  his 
ministers  Into  Joining  the  opposition.  In  the 
Congo  and  Mall  the  Chinese  were  well  re- 
ceived, but  they  failed  to  make  any  headway 
In  the  rest  of  the  continent. 

China's  big  InlUal  success  In  Africa  was  In 
helping  to  stage  a  revolution  In  Zanzibar  In 
1964.  It  has  never  relinquished  Its  hold  on  the 
Island  and  has  never  made  a  political  mis- 
Judgment  serious  enough  to  Jeopardize  its 
Influence  there. 

With  the  union  of  Zanzibar  and  the  main- 
land state  of  Tanganyika  to  become  the  state 
of  Tanzania,  even  those  who  thought  the 
Islanders  had  been  swallowed  up  wondered 
if  they  would  ever  be  digested.  Tanzania's 
politics  have  moved  erratically  but  unmis- 
takably to  the  left  ever  since. 

This  enormous,  primitive  country  of  more 
than  360,000  square  miles — as  big  as  Prance 
and  Germany  together — has  12  million  peo- 
ple, most  of  whom  care  little  about  politics, 
scratching  out  no  more  than  a  peasant's  ex- 
istence on  land  that  Is  abundant  and  that 
could  be  as  productive  as  any  In  Africa.  There 
Is  remote,  scattered  mineral  wealth  In  the 
southern  highlands  that  no  one  has  bothered 
to  exploit. 

It  Is  dlfflcult  to  accept  the  Idea  that  the 
Chinese  are  very  Interested  In  anything  Tan- 
zania has  to  offer  now,  or  that  the  Chinese 
very  badly  need  Tanzania's  reassurance  that 
China  Is  leading  a  revolutionary  force  In  the 
world.  But  Tanzanlan  Government  leaders 
are  easily  excited  about  the  continued  pres- 
ence of  white  governments  In  southern 
Africa. 

The  Tanzanlans  are  receptive  to  the  flow 
of  Chinese  weapons,  for  they  can  get  them 
nowhere  else  as  easily.  A  grip  In  Tanzania, 
whose  vast  area  touches  eight  other  coun- 
tries, would  give  the  Chinese  a  wide  pe- 
riphery In  Africa  and  a  base  on  the  western 
littoral  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  A  project  like 
the  railway  will  give  them  valid  reason  to 
put  thousands  of  people  Into  the  mineral- 
rich  heart  of  the  African  Copper  Belt  that 
runs  from  Zambia  Into  Katanga  Province  of 
the  Congo. 

mhjtart  aid  to  region 
Of  enormous  potential  importance  Is  the 
military  equipment  and  training  that  the 
Chinese   provide   for  the  dozen  "liberation" 
movements  based  In  Tanzania. 

But  not  all  of  the  weapons  have  gone  to 
rebels  operating  against  the  white-dominated 
southern  region.  The  rebellion  In  the  Congo 
was  kept  alive  by  weapons  sent  by  rail  from 
Dar  es  Salaam  to  Klgoma.  And  a  convoy  of 
weapons  bound  for  Uganda  was  stopped  by 
the  police  In  Kenya. 

Dr.  Banda  has  accused  President  Julltis  K. 
Nyerere  of  Tanzania  of  allowing  plots  against 
him  to  be  hatched  In  Tanzania.  Even  the 
Witusls.  In  their  long-bogged  down  Invasion 
of  Rwanda,  got  their  Chinese  weapons 
through  Tanzania. 

But  the  railway  that  the  Chinese  have 
undertaken  to  build  Is  a  far  more  spectacular 
idea,  and  they  have  wasted  no  time  getting 
the  project  under  way. 

The  Job  could  be  done  In  15  months  and 
the  construction  could  begin  then.  The 
Chinese  have  already  promised  to  flnance 
the  construction. 
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The  Chinese  have  also  offered  to  talk  about 
providing  dlesel  locomotives  and  rolling  stock 
for  the  railway. 

Both  President  Nyerere  and  President  Ken- 
neth D.  Kaunda  of  Zambia  were  anxious  to 
get  the  railway.  Mr.  Nyerere  sees  it  as  a  way 
to  open  up  his  southern  region  to  develop- 
ment and  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  port 
of  Dar  es  Salaam.  Mr.  Kaunda  wants  the 
railway  so  that  he  need  not  ship  copper  out 
through  white-governed  Rhodesia  and  Portu- 
guese Mozambique. 

Mr.  Kaunda  was  at  first  reluctant  to  ac- 
cept the  Chinese  offer  to  build  the  railway, 
but  he  changed  his  mind  when  he  failed  to 
arouse  any  Interest  in  the  project  In  Britain, 
Prance,  West  Germany  or  the  United  States. 

All  of  the  nations  seemed  worried  by  the 
big  Initial  Investment  and  the  time  It  would 
take  for  the  railroad  to  start  turning  a  profit. 
The  United  States  offered  to  pay  for  a 
comprehensive  transportation  survey  that 
would  establish  the  economic  facts  of  the 
matter,  but  the  Africans  were  not  Interested. 

President  Nyerere  was  less  worried  than 
was  President  Kaunda  about  the  political 
implications  of  bringing  In  the  Chinese.  He 
has  always  argued  that  big  slices  of  Com- 
munist aid  would  help  offset  the  old  pre- 
ponderant Influence  of  the  West  In  Africa. 

Mr.  Nyerere  approached  Soviet  leaders  and 
was  turned  down.  The  world  bank  was  also 
approached,  but  It  advised  the  Africans  to 
ask  Instead  for  help  to  Improve  the  crude 
road  that  Is  now  being  used  to  some  ex- 
tent   to    truck    copper   to   Dar    es    Salaam. 

Eventually  Presidents  Nyerere  and  Kaun- 
da accepted  the  offer  the  Chinese  had  made 
to  Mr.  Nyerere  when  he  visited  China  In 
1956. 

Several  diplomats  In  this  city  are  frankly 
puzzled  about  the  Intentions  of  the  Chinese. 
The  railway  could  take  seven  or  eight  years 
to  build,  they  say.  terming  It  an  unusually 
long  period  for  any  country  to  commit  her- 
self to  a  project  so  sensitive  and  unsettled 
a  part  of  Africa. 

They  feel  that  the  Chinese  will  Inevitably 
run  Into  frictions  that  have  been  met  by 
Britain,  the  United  States.  West  Germany, 
Israel,  Nigeria  and  every  other  country  that 
has  made  any  major  contributions  In  Tan- 
zania. 

The  Chinese  are  obviously  aiming  at  the 
rich  heart  of  Africa,  but  it  is  considered  a 
long  shot. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  30,  1968) 
Chinese    To    Help    Bttild    Mali-to-Guinea 

Railroad — Peking    Announces    Pact    for 

Second    Such    Project    in    Africa — Line 

Will  Hook  Up  With  One  That  Runs  to 

the  Atlantic 

Hong  Kong,  May  28. — Peking  has  agreed  to 
help  build  a  railroad  that  will  give  Mall  ac- 
cess to  the  sea  through  Guinea.  The  agree- 
ment reflects  Peking's  pragmatic  approach 
toward  a  number  of  small  African  nations 
and  Is  evidence  of  Its  continuing  Interest  In 
developing  a  foothold  In  Africa. 

The  agreement  resulted  from  a  visit  to 
Communist  China  by  a  Joint  Gulnean-Ma- 
llan  delegation  headed  by  the  FVjrelgn  Min- 
ister of  the  two  countries. 

The  delegation  met  with  Mao  Tse-Tung, 
Chairman  of  the  Communist  party's  Central 
Committee,  Premier  Chou  En-lal  and  other 
top  officials. 

Peking  gave  no  details  of  the  project,  nor 
did  It  say  how  much  It  would  contribute  In 
technical  or  financial  aid.  A  report  by  Hsin- 
hua,  the  Chinese  press  agency,  said  only  that 
an  "agreement  on  the  construction  of  the 
Guinea-Mall  railway"  had  been  sisned. 

The  agreement  was  signed  by  LI  Hslen-nlen. 
China's  Finance  Minister;  Ousmane  Ba,  For- 
eign Minister  of  Mall,  and  Louis  Lansana 
B^avogul.  Foreign  Minister  of  Guinea. 

According  to  Informed  sources  here,  the 
proposed  railway  will  run  from  Bamako,  the 
capital  of  Mall,  across  the  border  Into  Guinea. 
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meet  an  existing  line  that  Joins  Kouroussa 
and  the  sea. 

Last  year  Peking  signed  an  agreement  with 
the  Governments  of  Tanzania  and  Zambia  to 
build  a  1,000-mile  railway  between  the  two 
states.  Last  week,  150  more  Chinese  engi- 
neers arrived  in  Dar  es  Salaam,  the  last  of  a 
team  surveying  for  the  railroad  there.  The 
survey  could  be  completed  In  15  months  and 
the  construction  seven  or  eight  years. 

No  details  have  been  ofRclally  announced 
about  China's  contribution  to  the  Tanzania- 
Zambia  project.  One  Western  estimate  put 
the  cost  at  about  $400-mlllion,  but  an  Afri- 
can estimate  was  $250-mllllon. 

In  1964,  two-thirds  of  China's  aid  com- 
mitments overseas  were  to  newly  independ- 
ent countries  in  Africa.  During  1965  and 
1966  Chinese  aid  generally  was  cut  back  but 
Peking  has  continued  to  provide  technical 
assistance  and  some  loans  to  African  States. 
Last  year  China  granted  an  Interest-free  loan 
of  $16.8-mllllon  to  Zambia. 

While  some  African  countries  have  com- 
plained that  China's  well-publlclzed  promises 
have  not  always  been  fully  kept,  others  have 
benefited  from  the  channeling  of  Chinese  aid 
Into  piecemeal  but  useful  projects.  In  Feb- 
ruary 1967  a  factory  built  with  Chinese  aid 
began  processing  400  tons  of  sugar  cane  dally 
m  Mall  a  country  that  had  previously  im- 
ported sugar. 

Peking  has  had  angry  exchanges  with  a 
number  of  African  countries  notably  Kenya. 
Five  African  states  have  expelled  Chinese 
diplomats  or  severed  relations  with  Peking, 
reversing  early  Chinese  successes.  However. 
Its  provision  of  specialized  aid  has  Impressed 
a  number  of  African  leaders. 

Reports  by  African  students  In  Peking  that 
they  had  been  victims  of  racial  intolerance, 
and  charges  by  some  African  leaders  that 
Chinese  representatives  had  engaged  in  sub- 
versive activities  have  harmed  China's  repu- 
tation In  Africa.  The  successful  completion  of 
the  two  railway  projects  might  help  counter 
this  adverse  publicity  and  open  more  doors 
to  it  on  the  African  continent. 
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[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  30,   1968] 
U.N.   Bans  Trade   With   Rhodesians — Secu- 
rity   Council    Bars    all    Commerce    and 

Travel 

United  Nations,  N.Y.,  May  29. — The  Secu- 
rity Council  ordered  today  a  complete  trade 
and  travel  blockade  of  Rhodesia  in  a  move 
against  the  rebel  white  minority  regime  of 
Prime  Minister  Ian  D.  Smith. 

The  effect  of  the  decision,  while  Intended 
to  be  mandatory  on  all  United  Nations 
members,  was  considered  more  political  and 
psychological  than  practical  with  South 
Africa  and  Portgual  continuing  to  supply 
Rhodesia  with  oil  and  to  market  her  ex- 
ports 

Members  of  the  Security  Council  said  the 
resolution  should  convince  Mr.  Smith  of  the 
firmness  of  international  opposition  to  the 
continuation  of  a  regime  In  Rhodesia  that  the 
United  Nations  considers  illegal  and  racist. 

The  resolution,  adopted  unanimously  by 
all  15  members  of  the  Security  Council, 
tightens  supervision  of  an  earlier  selective 
embargo  against  Rhodeslan  exports.  It  also 
denies  arms  and  aircraft  to  the  Salisbury 
Government. 

But  it  contains  no  provision  for  sanctions 
against  member  nations  that  disregard  the 
Security  Council  decision.  The  step  was 
taken  under  Chapter  VII  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter,  which  provides  for  economic 
sanctions  to  end  situations  that  are  a  threat 
to  peace. 

resolution  is  compromise 

The  resolution  was  a  compromise  between 
a  British  draft  and  a  stronger  draft  pro- 
posed by  Algeria,  Pakistan,  India  and  Senegal 
calling  for  use  of  force  to  bring  down  the 
Smith  Government. 

Lord  Caradon  of  Britain,  this  month's 
President  of  the  Security  Council,   turned 


over  the  presidency  for  today's  vote  to  Arthur 
J.  Goldberg,  the  chief  United  States  repre- 
sentative, because  of  Britain's  position  In 
the  conflict  with  Rhodesia. 

Lord  Caradon  said  after  the  vote  that 
Britain  was  not  prepared  to  enter  into  an  eco- 
nomic confrontation  with  South  Africa  over 
Rhodesia. 

While  Britain  is  firmly  opposed  to  use  of 
force  against  Rhodesia,  Lord  Caradon  said 
Britain  felt  that  perseverance  in  economic 
sanctions  "will  convince  the  Illegal  regime 
that  their  rebellion  can  lead  nowher>  but  to 
economic  stagnation  and  political  isolation." 

Agha  Shahi.  Pakistan's  permanent  repre- 
sentative, said  the  sponsors  of  the  harder 
draft  had  chosen  a  compromise  in  the  inter- 
ests of  unanimous  support  in  the  Security 
Council,  including  Britain,  for  "international 
isolation"  of  the  Smith  Government. 

Mr.  Shahl  said  the  world  expected  Britain 
to  continue  to  refuse  to  grant  Rhodesia  In- 
dependence until  "majority  rule  Is  estab- 
lished." 

full  trade  (MBARGO 
The  resolution,  with  23  operative  articles, 
establishes  a  full  embargo  on  all  trade  and 
financial  relations  with  Rhodesia,  except  for 
"humanitarian"  matters  such  as  medical  sup- 
plies and  pension  payments. 

The  full  embargo  extends  the  ban  adopted 
by  the  Security  Council  in  December.  1966. 
on  the  sale  of  oil  to  Rhodesia  and  the  pur- 
chase of  nine  main  Rhodeslan  exports,  in- 
cluding tobacco,  asbestos,  chrome,  sugar, 
meats,  and  hides  and  Iron  ore. 

There  has  been  substantial  evasion  of  the 
earlier  resolution.  Rhodesia  has  continued 
to  ship  its  main  exports  through  neighbor- 
ing South  Africa  and  the  Portuguese  African 
territories  of  Mozambique  and  Angola. 
Rhodesia  has  also  maintained  a.  substantial 
level  of  trade  with  Zambia  and  the  Congo. 

The  resolution  adopted  today  provides  for 
a  Security  CoimcU  committee  to  supervise 
enforcement  of  the  embargo.  All  member 
countries  are  supposed  to  file  regular  reports 
on  trade  with  Rhodesia  with  Secretary  Gen- 
eral Thant. 

The  Security  Council  also  decided  that  all 
United  Nations  members  should  prevent 
travel  to  Rhodesia  by  their  citizens,  and  re- 
fuse to  recognize  passports  issued  by  the 
Smith  Government.  This  was  designed  to 
block  tourism,  as  well  as  commercial  travel. 
Isolation  of  the  Salisbury  regime  through 
the  United  Nations  has  been  pursued  by 
Britain  ever  since  Mr.  Smith  and  his  political 
movement  based  on  white  settlers  declared 
Rhodesia  independent. 

This  action.  In  1965.  was  declared  illegal 
by  Britain,  which  at  that  time  was  the  col- 
onial administrator  of  Rhodesia.  The  estab- 
lishment of  the  independent  regime  was 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Smith  and  his  supporters 
without  a  vote  consulting  Rhodesia's  four 
million  black  residents.  The  British  had  in- 
sisted that  Independence  be  accompanied  by 
a  guarantee  of  majority  rule. 

Th.e  Soviet  Union  and  France,  which  had 
abstained  on  the  earlier  partial  embargo, 
joined  the  majority  today  in  the  unanimous 
vote,  thereby  strengthening  the  Security 
Council's  stand  on  Rhodesia. 

The  resolution  included  recommendations 
to  member  nations  to  interrupt  telecommu- 
nications with  Rhodesia  and  suspend  con- 
sular relations.  The  United  States  maintains 
a  consular  agent  In  Salisbury,  but  no  diplo- 
matic representative,  since  Washington  does 
not  recognize  the  Smith  Government. 

[From  the  Washington  <D.C  )   Evening  Star. 
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Stripe  Rids   South   China,   Army    Believed 

Poised 

Hong  Kong.^ — Increasingly  deadly  factional 

strife  Is  ripping  through  southern  China  and. 

by   most   reports   reaching   Hong   Kong,   the 

Red  Army  is  doing  little  or  nothing  to  stop  it. 

There  is  growing  belief  among  some  top 
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official  China  analysts  here  that  the  army  Is 
deliberately  allowing  violence  to  reach  a  stage 
at  which  the  military  can  take  over  In  the 
name  o(  restoring  peace  and  order 

These  men  say  the  situation  Is  chaotic  in 
Kwangtitng.  the  province  of  40  million  people 
bordering  Hong  Kong  Officially  unconfirmed 
but  generally  accepi3d  reports  say  hundreds 
are  being  killed  nightly  In  three-way  battl'3 
among  anti-Maolsts  and  rival  factions  claim- 
ing to  support  Communist  Party  Chairman 
Mao  Tse-Tung, 

KEFVon  cams  rxAtizo 

The  Increasing  fear  here  Is  that  the  anny 
may  wait  too  long,  all  control  will  break 
down,  and  Hong  Kong  will  face  a  refugee 
crisis  much  more  severe  than  In  1962.  when 
a  quarter  million  fleeing  Chinese  tried  to 
croM  Into  the  British  colony. 

Hong  Kong  authorities  sent  back  at  least 
100.000.  but  they  estimated  60.000  to  70.000 
lost  themselves  In  Hong  Kong's  steep  rocky 
hillsides 

More  and  more  reports  pour  into  Hong 
Kong  of  bloody  violence  in  Kwangtung. 

More  and  more  bodies  of  apparent  victims 
of  that  violence  float  Into  Hong  Kong  and 
Macao  So  far  20  Chinese  bodies  have  been 
picked  'up  and  travelers  between  Hong  Kong 
and  Portuguese  Macao  insist  they  saw  dozens 
more  along  the  40-mlle  ferry  route 

EIGHTEEN    TIED    WITH    RCPES 

Eighteen  bodies,  including  at  least  one  of 
a  teen-age  girl,  were  tied  with  ropes  around 
the  neck  and  then  down  to  the  bands  and 
feet.  They  obviously  had  been  executed  be- 
fore being  thrown  into  the  water,  probably 
In  the  Pearl  River  that  comes  to  the  South 
China  Sea  from  Canton,  capltol  of 
Kwangtung. 

Presumably  they  were  victims  of  the  vic- 
ious factional  fighting  that  is  tearing  through 
Canton.  II  they  had  been  executed  by  officials 
or  regular  army  troops,  the  bodies  would 
not  have  been  thrown  In  the  water  for  the 
world  to  see. 

Visitors  to  Canton  report  gunfire  echoes 
through  tae  city  every  night.  In  rural  areas, 
they  say.  pitchforks,  scythes,  and  clubs  are 
used  to  kill  and  maim. 

One  tra-eler  said  hospitals  In  Canton,  are 
so  crowdeo  with  victims  of  the  fighting  that 
scores  lie  on  pallets  in  corridors  and  porches. 


SOLIDARITY  DAY 


HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

OF    .ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  27.  1968 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  Its 
erection  in  Washington.  D.C..  some  6 
weeks  ago.  Resurrection  City,  the  poor 
peoples  tent  city  near  the  Lincoln  Me- 
morial, has  been  marred  by  uncertain 
leadership,  a  widely  fluctuating  popula- 
tion and  outright  hostility  toward  the 
Government  and  the  so-called  power 
structure  in  America. 

In  previous  reports  to  you,  I  have  de- 
scribed the  struggle  between  the  mili- 
tants and  the  moderates  for  the  reins  of 
power,  the  dwindling  of  Resurrection 
City  from  2.500  to  about  400  people,  and 
the  rudeness,  the  hostility,  and  the  point- 
blank  threats  aimed  at  various  depart- 
ments of  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Government  as  well  as  the  Congress. 

It  has  often  seemed  in  the  past  6  weeks 
that  the  people  in  Resurrection  City  have 
deliberately  cut  themselves  off  from  so- 
ciety. Burly  marshals  with  clubs  have 
prevented  many  visitors,  including  your 
Congressman,  from  entering  the  grounds. 
On     several     occasions,     well-meaning 
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Washington  citizens  have  stretched  out 
their  hand  in  friendship  only  to  have  it 
slapped  away — or  ignored. 

For  example,  this  last  week  a  super- 
market truck  drove  up  to  the  tent  city 
loaded  with  food.  But  no  one  would  help 
the  driver  unload  the  truck  so  he  drove 
away.  Another  day.  a  Negro  plumber 
from  Washington  worked  in  the  sun  all 
by  himself  on  his  day  olT  attempting  to 
improve  the  sanitation  system  at  Resur- 
rection City.  In  spite  of  repeated  calls 
for  volunteers  to  assist  him,  no  help  was 
forthcoming  while  he  dug  the  ditch  and 
laid  the  pipe  alone.  A  tall,  strapping,  ob- 
viously healthy  man.  a  resident  of  Res- 
urrection City,  stood  by  watching  as  the 
volunteer  began  to  fill  the  ditch.  The 
plumber  asked  if  he  would  help.  "I  came 
here  to  put  down  my  shovel — not  pick  it 
up."  the  muscular  resident  replied.  The 
volunteer  finished  his  job  alone. 

The  Reverend  Jerome  McFarland.  a 
Negro  minister,  pastor  of  the  Evergreen 
Baptist  Church  in  Washington,  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  plight  of  the  genuine  poor 
at  Resurrection  City  and  the  failure  of 
the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
ference to  give  them  adequate  assistance. 
He  formed  a  Christian  Committee  of 
Concern  to  help  the  poor,  but  when  he  at- 
tempted to  circulate  a  simple  information 
sheet  at  Resurrection  City  to  determine 
the  needs  of  the  people,  he  was  blocked. 
Reverand  McFarland  was  apparently 
stopped  because  he  was  not  Interested  In 
politics  but  in  people. 

This  week  came  the  climax — Solidarity 
Day  which  attracted  approximately 
50.000  people  to  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
to  hear  speeches  and  diatribes  about  the 
poverty  in  America — and  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

The  main  speaker  was  Mrs.  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr..  who  has  long  been  one 
of  the  most  vocal  opponents  of  the  Viet- 
nam war.  Mrs.  KinK  described  the  war 
as  "the  most  cruel  and  evil  war  in  the 
history  of  mankind." 

Those  people  who  fought  Hitler  and 
naziism  in  the  Second  World  War  would 
undoubtedly  disagree  as  would  the  sur- 
viving families  of  the  millions  who  died 
in  Nazi  gas  ovens  and  concentration 
camps. 

Rev.  Ralph  Abernathy  attempted  to 
best  Mrs.  King  in  rhetoric,  declaring: 

The  promise  of  a  great  society  was  burned 
to  ashes  by  the  napalm  in  Vietnam  and  we 
watched  the  Johnson  administration  per- 
form as  the  unwitting  midwife  at  the  birth 
of  the  sick  society. 

As  you  know.  I  am  no  supporter  or 
defender  of  the  Great  Society  or  the 
Johnson  administration,  but  talk  about 
■napalm"  and  "the  sick  society"  is  so 
Wide  of  the  mark  as  to  offer  little  promise 
for  future  cooperation  toward  a  redress 
of  whatever  inequities  do  exist  in  this 
country. 

And  yet  in  the  face  of  such  loaded 
lant;uage.  Whitney  Young,  head  of  the 
Urban  League,  declared: 

The  Nation  and  the  Congress  must  listen 
to  us  now  before  It  Is  too  late:  before  the 
prophets  of  violence  replace  the  prophets 
of  peace  and  Justice. 

What  Mrs.  King,  Young,  and  Aber- 
nathy. with  his  talk  about  staying  in 
Resurrection  City  imtil  "justice  rolls  out 
of  the  Halls  of  Congress,"  must  realize 
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is  that  solutions  are  achieved  by  a  dia- 
log— not  a  monolog:  by  people  working 
together  in  mutual  trust  and  harmony; 
by  an  understanding  of  the  other  man's 
position  as  well  as  your  own. 

Much  can  be  done,  much  is  being  done, 
much  will  be  done  to  bring  prosperity  to 
every  American  who  will  work  for  that 
prosperity.  If  the  leaders  of  the  Poor 
People's  March  will  put  aside  politics, 
stop  asking  the  Federal  Government  for 
$20.  $40.  $100  billion  and  work  with 
State  and  local  government  as  well  as 
the  private  sector  to  locate  and  create 
jobs,  they  can  help  to  make  the  Ameri- 
can dream  we  all  share  that  much  more 
of  a  reality,  rather  than  be  parties  to 
turning  it  into  a  nightmare  of  unre- 
stricted lawlessness  in  which  no  one's 
rights  are  protected  or  liberties  kept 
secure. 


COMMON  ENEMY— UNITED  FRONT 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  27.  1968 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  May- 
June  1968  issue  of  Michigan  Conserva- 
tion, which  is  published  by  the  Michigan 
Department  of  Conservation,  carries  a 
most  revealing  article  outlining  the  de- 
partment's efforts  to  control  and  end 
the  use  of  certain  persistent  insecticides 
because  of  the  extremely  harmful  impact 
they  have  on  fish  and  wildlife.  Ralph  A. 
MacMullan.  director  of  the  Michigan  De- 
partment of  Conservation,  is  the  author 
of  the  article  and  he  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  taking  action  to  reduce  the 
insecticide  threat.  So  that  my  colleagues 
may  have  the  opportunity  to  see  this 
article.  I  include  it  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

Common   Enemy — U.nited   Front 
(By  Ralph  A.  MacMullan) 

Recently.  In  the  pages  of  this  magazine. 
I  announced  a  Conservation  Department  op- 
position to  the  continued  use  of  certain  per- 
sistent insecticides  which  have  seriously  pol- 
luted our  environment.  We  in  the  Depart- 
ment took  this  stnnd  only  after  exacting  dis- 
cussions, and  in  full  expectation  that  there 
probably  would  be  seme  misunderstandings 
and  no  small  amount  of  public  opposition. 

I  am  now  pleased  to  report  that  many  per- 
sons In  Michigan  have  apparently  been  more 
disturbed  about  the  threat  of  these  chemi- 
cals than  we  in  the  Conservation  Depart- 
ment at  first  believed  possible.  This  concern 
appeared  last  fall  when  the  Environmental 
Defense  Fund,  a  group  of  public-spirited 
private  citlzen.s.  invited  56  Michigan  com- 
munities Into  court  to  stop  them  from  fur- 
ther use  of  the  persistent  chemical  DDT  for 
Dutch  elm  disease  control.  I  can  now  report 
that  at  this  writing  at  least  33  Michigan 
towns  and  cities  have  agreed  to  stop  using 
DDT  in  Dutch  elm  disease  control  in  munic- 
ipal tree-spraying  and  park  maintenance 
programs.  Much  of  the  "pressure"  for  this 
very  significant  and  progres.sive  change 
came  from  concern  expressed  by  residents 
of  these  communities.  We  hope  that  the  re- 
mainder will  soon  join  the  widening  public 
condemnation  of  such  chemicals. 

Of  most  encouragement  to  me.  however, 
has  been  the  concern  expressed  by  Individu?.! 
citizens  and  responsible  organizations,  both 
In  Michigan  and  throughout  the  nation.  Most 
who  have  written  to  the  Department  appear 
to  be  well  aware  of  the  problem.  We  sense 
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In  their  letters  an  awakening  awareness  of 
the  need  to  urrest  the  deterioration  of  man's 
environment  "I  would  like  to  commmend  you 
on  your  courageous  forward-looking  program 
to  prevent  further  contamination  of  our  en- 
vironment by  the  use  of  hard  pesticides." 
\vTOte  a  former  agriculture  extension  worker. 
A  housewife  sent  a  live-page  handwrltte:i 
letter  which  starts:  "I  say  Hooray  for  the 
coho  salmon  If  it  means  the  end  of  DDT  and 
other  hard  pesticides  .  .  ."  (DDT  levels  in 
Like  Michigan  salmon  have  been  shown  to 
be  dangerously  high  for  reproduction  of  the 
coho  )  The  president  of  a  large  construc- 
tion company  wrote:  "I  am  real  pleased  with 
the  stand  you  and  your  Department  have 
taken  in  regard  to  iiard  pesticides.  As  we 
both  know,  they  shotild  have  no  part  in  the 
scheme  of  things,  either  in  our  state  or  na- 
tlon;<lly.  and  I'm  sending  along  a  letter  to 
both  the  Oovcrnor  and  my  Congressman  giv- 
ing my  views  on  this  matter."  A  biologist 
:it  the  Brookhaven  N.Ttlonal  Laboratory  in 
New  York  wrote:  "t  want  to  convey  my  con- 
gratul.itlon.-3  on  ^our  article  "The  Case 
Against  Hard  Pesticides,"  originally  published 
in  Michigan  Conservation  and  republished 
In  the  Congresslon.lI  Record  where  I  saw 
It.  The  Impact  of  that  article  is  very  great; 
Its  conchislons  are  correct  and  supportable 
in  detail  I  admire  your  courage  and  appre- 
ciate your  leadership."  A  young  woman  stu- 
dent wTote:  "The  effects  of  pesticides  are 
obvious  and  If  continued,  quite  deadly.  Your 
article  Is  helping  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  American  people  that  this  subject  has 
been  all  too  long  suppressed." 

I  find  much  encouragement  in  Oovernor 
Romney's  appointment  of  a  highly  qualified 
three-man  committee  to  come  up  with  a 
statewide  policy  statement  on  the  future  use 
of  pesticides.  Prior  to  this  we  had  supported 
bills  in  the  state  legislature  which  would  set 
up  a  state  Pesticide  Control  Board.  Such  a 
board,  would  review  all  major  pesticide  uses 
in  the  state,  and  would  recommend  actions 
and  methods  which  would  control  the  uses 
of  such  chemicals  in  our  environment.  It 
may  take  some  time  to  establish  such  a  law. 
but  it  may  safely  be  stated  that  some  system 
of  control  along  these  lines  Is  definitely  going 
to  be  part  of  Michigan's  future. 

No  one  person,  or  group  of  people,  or  in- 
dustry Is  responsible  for  the  growing  con- 
tamination by  persistent  pesticides — not  the 
farmer,  nor  the  suburban  back  yard  mosquito 
fighter,  nor  the  tree  sprayers,  nor  the  or- 
chardlsts.  nor  the  chemical  companies,  nor 
the  forest  products  Industry,  nor  any  body 
of  citizens.  We  are  all  involved  and  we  are 
all  guilty  of  past  excesses.  We  have  all  been 
willing  to  accept  the  easier  and  possibly 
cheaper  road  offered  by  the  persistent 
pesticide. 

But  all  of  us  should  be  careful  and  respon- 
sible with  our  thoughts  and  feelings  on  this 
subject,  just  as  we  should  similarly  be  care- 
ful and  responsible  In  use  of  Insecticides. 
Experience  has  taught  us  that  In  this  pes- 
ticide business,  misunderstandings  easily 
arise  and  what  often  starts  out  as  a  simple 
statement  of  position  or  expression  of  con- 
cern takes  on  a  diflferent  meaning  as  it  travels 
from  written  to  spoken  words. 

Misunderstandings  have  developed  on  this 
point  of  who  or  what  we  oppose,  and  there- 
fore I  want  to  re-emphasize  the  position  that 
we  in  the  Conservation  Department  have 
taken: 

1.  First  and  foremost,  we  are  not  opposed 
to  all  pesticides,  but  only  to  a  few  which  are 
dangerous  because  they  persist  In  the  air. 
water  and  soil  for  years  and  even  decades 
after  application  v^-lth  harmful  effects  on 
living  organisms. 

2.  We  believe  the  use  of  these  few  chem- 
icals— DDT.  Aldrln.  Chlordane.  Dieldrln.  En- 
drin,  Heptachlor.  find  Lindane — should  be 
strictly  regulated  and  eventually  eliminated 
as  research  develops  effective  substitutes  for 
them.  To  the  above  list.  BHC  and  Toxaphene 
should  now  be  added.  Also,  additional  re- 
search in  months  and  years  to  come  might 
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Indicate  the  need  to  control  other  chemicals 
not  now  on  the  list.  However.  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  the  general  thrust  of  research 
and  development  in  the  field  of  insecticide 
production  is  in  the  direction  of  non-persist- 
ent chemicals,  and  we  are  hopeful  that 
chemical  companies  will  rapidly  phase  out 
production  of  these  ojd.  persistent,  and 
troublesome  insecticides. 

3.  Most  specifically,  we  think  DDT  should 
be  eliminated  now.  because  there  are  good 
substitutes  which  meet  the  needs  of  agri- 
culture. Dutch  elm  disease  control,  mos- 
quito suppression,  the  home  gardener,  and 
the  housewife.  For  example  in  February. 
Michigan  State  University  stopped  recom- 
mending DDT  for  Dutch  elm  disease  con- 
trol, and  the  Michigan  Department  of  Agri- 
culture recently  cancelled  its  use  for  mos- 
quito control  The  finding  that  DDT  Is  the 
most  probable  cause  of  coho  salmon  losses 
in  our  hatcheries  is  a  clear  and  obvious  signal 
that  we  have  a  serious  problem  in  Lake  Mich- 
igan. We  just  can't  afford  to  use  any  more 
DDT  in  Michigan. 

4.  Where  effective  substitutes  that  are  safe 
for  general  public  use  aren't  yet  iivallable. 
we  agree  that  persistent  insecticides  may 
have  to  be  used  in  isolated  situations  and 
where  it  can  be  assured  they  will  not  escape 
into  the  wider  environment. 

5.  When  the  use  of  persistent  pesticides 
is  proposed,  the  disadvantages  or  potentially 
harmful  effects  of  this  use  should  be  care- 
fully weighed  against  the  expected  benefits. 

6.  We  realize  that  the  safer  substitutes 
may  cost  more  and  may  be  less  eftective  for 
the  Immediate  purpose.  These  increased  costs 
win  be  borne  by  the  public,  meaning  all  of 
us.  just  as  the  costs  of  water  pollution  con- 
trol and  other  environmental  protection  pro- 
gr.ims  must  be  the  responsibility  of  society 
as  a  whole.  It  will  cost  a  paper  company  to 
clean  up  its  waste  discharge,  but  that  com- 
pany will  pass  along  this  c'ist  to  its  custom- 
ers. No  one  group  should  have  to  foot  the 
bills.  A  clean  environment  benefits  everybody, 
and  everybody  will  have  to  pay  his  share  to 
achieve  it. 

Finally,  let  me  add  a  personal  note:  we  in 
government  work  sometimes  feel  that  social 
advances  can  only  be  made  through  the  use 
of  laws,  funded  programs,  directives,  and 
such  other  legalized  procedures  of  society. 
We  tend,  perhaps,  to  overlook  or  forget  the 
responsiveness  of  a  public  which  Is  very  often 
willing  to  work  with  government  to  solve 
mutual  problems  without  the  need  of  addi- 
tional laws.  We.  in  the  Department  of  Con- 
.servation.  have  seen  this  In  recent  years  in 
our  conservation  law  enforcement  program. 
We  asked  the  public  to  help,  and  the  public 
helped.  Again.  In  this  issue  of  banning  hard 
pesticides,  we  have  asked  the  public  to  help, 
and  the  public  Is  helping.  There  are  no  laws 
which  say  that  people  can't  use  hard  pesti- 
cides, yet  the  use  of  these  chemicals  in  Michi- 
gan will  be  at  a  far  lower  level  this  year  than 
in  years  past,  simply  because  people  are  con- 
cerned and  are  helping.  Furthermore,  we 
already  know  from  the  public  response  to 
date  that  we  may  well  look  forward  to  the 
day  when  these  persistent,  troublesome  pes- 
ticides will  no  longer  be  manufactured,  be- 
cause people  simply  will  not  buy  them.  And 
when  that  day  arrives,  my  fellow  conserva- 
tionists, we  may  congratulate  ourselves  that 
we  have  made  progress. 
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WE  MUST  ACT  ON  GUN  CONTROL 


THE  "PUEBLO":  HOW  LONG.  MR. 
PRESIDENT? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OP   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  27,  1968 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
157th  day  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  her 
crew  have  been  in  North  Korean  hands. 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  27,  1968 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  issue  of  gun  control  has 
caused  millions  of  Americans  to  speak 
out  in  a  strong  voice  for  ler^islation  that 
would  require  the  licensing  and  registra- 
tion of  firearms  on  a  nationwide  basis.  A 
poignant  report  on  this  matter  is  being 
sent  to  the  people  of  my  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania by  our  senior  Senator,  Joseph  S. 
Clark. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include 
this  report  in  the  Record  : 

We  Must  Act  on  Gun  Control 

Sometimes  it  takes  a  while  for  the  people 
to  make  their  voices  heard,  but  when  they 
do  they  can  work  legislative  miracles.  Back 
in  1965.  when  I  first  joined  in  introducing  a 
strong  Federal  gun  control  bill,  the  people 
were  silent.  The  only  voices  heard  were 
those  of  the  noisy  gun  lobby.  For  my  efforts 
on  behalf  of  strong  gun  control  legislation 
the  only  reward  I  got  was  a  deluge  of  let- 
ters, largely  inspired  by  the  National  Rifle 
Association,  running  10  to  1  against  gun 
control,  I  also  earned  the  enmity  of  many 
well  intentloned  hunters,  some  of  whom 
promised  to  remove  me  from  office  at  the  first 
opportunity. 

But  times  change,  even  though  it  some- 
times takes  tragic  events  to  change  them. 
Last  summer  I  pleaded  with  the  Congress  to 
act  promptly  on  gun  controls.  There  was  a 
tragic  prophecy  in  my  words;  "We  simply 
must  pass  a  law  to  keep  guns  out  of  the 
hands  of  felons,  youths,  and  irresponsible 
persons.  As  a  longtime  cosponsor  of  this 
bill.  I  say  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate, 
let  us  pass  the  gun  control  bill  now.  this 
year,  before  another  summer  comes  with  its 
menace  for  our  cities." 

TWO   TRAGIC    MURDERS 

But  the  Congress  sat  on  its  hands,  and 
the  country  paid  a  frightful  price.  In  April 
Martin  Luther  King  was  shot  to  death  al- 
legedly by  an  escaped  convict  with  a  rifle 
purchased  over  the  counter  in  a  different 
state — a  rifle  which  could  not  have  been 
purchased  if  the  gun  bill  had  been  law — 
and  our  nation's  cities  erupted  in  an  un- 
precedented spasm  of  violence,  burning  and 
looting. 

Again  I  went  to  the  Senate  floor  to  urge 
my  colleagues  to  act.  "Let  us  now."  I  said, 
"before  we  are  visited  by  national  tragedy 
yet  again,  pass  the  federal  gun  control  bill." 
But  the  National  Rifle  Association  was  still 
in  the  saddle,  and  Senator  Edward  Ken- 
nedy's amendment  to  ban  mail  order  sale 
of  long  guns,  which  I  strongly  supported, 
was  voted  down  by  the  Senate  53  to  29, 

No  one  at  that  time  could  have  dreamed 
that  the  new  national  tragedy  which  I  had 
feared  would  come  .=0  swiftly  and  so  ter- 
ribly. The  brutal  and  heart-rending  assas- 
sination of  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy  has 
shaken  the  nation  to  it.s  core.  And  at  last  the 
American  people  are  waking  up  nnd  speaking 
out. 

The  result  is  that  a  number  of  Congress- 
men and  Senators  who  have  played  footsie 
with  the  gun  lobby  in  the  past  are  beginning 
to  have  second  thoughts,  and  are  now  ready 
to  vote  for  an  adequate  gun  control  law.  It  Is 
long  past  time  to  do  so. 

THE    HIGH    COST    OF    INAlTION 

Last  year  more  than  100.000  Americans 
were  shot — more  than  19.000  of  the  shootings 
proved  fatal. 

Every  year  more  than  half  the  10.000 
murders  In  the  United  States  are  committed 
with  guns;  more  than  half  the  20.000  suicides 
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»n  cftiTled  out  with  guns:  ftnd  over  3,000 
•ccldentAl  de«tha  mre  caused  by  guns. 

In  the  first  5  years  of  this  decade,  more 
than  300  poUcemen  were  murdered  with 
firearms.  Only  nine  were  killed  by  other 
means  More  than  four  law  officers  continue 
to  be  killed  eTery  month  In  this  country 
while  attempting  to  preserve  law  and  order. 

We  have  got  to  put  an  end  to  the  spirit 
ot  violence  which  has  seized  this  country.  It 
Is  not  enough  Just  to  ban  mall  order  sales 
of  pistols  and  long  guns.  What  we  need  Is 
an  effective  nation-wide  system  of  gun  regis- 
tration and  licensing  I  have  joined  In  spon- 
soring bills  to  create  such  a  system. 

There  Is  no  other  civilized.  Industrialized 
nation  In  the  world  which  Is  as  lax  as  this 
country  In  regulating  the  acquisition  and 
possession  of  firearms  Virtually  all  of  them 
require  firearms  registration  as  a  minimal 
measure  in  protecting  the  public  safety; 
many  have  far  more   severe  restrictions. 

We  must  get  over  the  notion  that  poasee- 
slon  and  use  of  a  gun  is  either  a  testimonial 
to  our  manllneM  or  a  guarantee  of  our  free- 
do«n.  As  the  tragic  events  of  the  past  several 
years  has  shown,  guns  may  well  be  the 
agent*  by  which  free  democratic  institu- 
tions are  destroyed,  not  preserved. 

Society  must  defend  Itself  against  the 
menace  of  the  gun  In  the  hands  of  the  dope 
addict,  felon  or  juvenile  delinquent.  It  can 
do  so,  I  am  confident,  without  abridging 
the  privilege  of  the  law-abiding  hunter  or 
sportsman  to  own  and  use  a  gun.  None  of 
the  measures  before  the  Congress  would  re- 
quire law-abiding  citizens  to  surrender  guns 
they  now  have.  None  of  these  measures  in- 
fringes on  the  constitutional  right  to  bear 
arms,  which  Is  related  to  the  need  to  main- 
tain a  well  regulated  mlUtla. 

TV     AND    THK    MOVnS AN     E017CATI0N    IN 

VTOI.KNCS 

Spend  an  evening  In  front  of  your  televi- 
sion set  this  week,  and  count  the  killings. 
Then  go  out  to  your  neighborhood  theater 
and  see  a  popular  thriller.  We  have  become 
so  used  to  seeing  violence  and  brutality  por- 
trayed that  we  scarcely  notice  It  any  more — 
on  the  surface.  But  Isn't  It  poaalble  that  It 
Is  doing  something  to  us  and  our  children 
without  our  knowing  It.  as  Individuals,  and 
as  a  nation? 

I  respect  as  much  as  anyone  the  right  to 
free  artistic  expression  of  the  people  who 
make  our  movies  and  television  programs. 
But  the  public  has  a  higher  right  to  call  a 
halt  to  the  progressive  brutallzatlon  of  our 
senses — and  our  children's  as  well — by  the 
media's  obeeaslon  with  death  and  violence. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  UNFINISHED  LETTER 


June  27,  1968 


AMERICANS  FOR  CONSTITUTIONAL 
ACTION 


HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

or   TOLAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  27.  1968 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  the 
Americans  for  Constitutional  Action 
marks  its  10th  anniversary.  I  think  it 
only  appropriate  that  we  comment  upon 
their  fine  work. 

The  ACA  performs  a  real  service  to  the 
coimtry.  One  may  not  agree  with  every 
position  ACA  takes,  but  year  in  and  year 
out  their  rating  system  is  useful  to  all 
citizens  and  particularly  to  all  students 
of  politics. 

I  am  delighted  to  take  note  of  this 
10th  anniversary  and  to  take  the  oppor- 
tunity to  commend  the  ACA  for  the  tre- 
mendous contribution  they  make  to  our 
system  of  government. 


HON.  RICHARD  (DICK)  ICHORD 

or  Kfuaotnii 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  27.  1968 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr,  Speaker.  Some  time 
ago,  a  young  man  on  guard  duty  in  Viet- 
nam used  the  light  of  exploding  flares 
to  write  a  letter  to  his  pastor,  the  Rev- 
erend Payton  Smyers  of  Cabool,  Mo.,  and 
members  of  the  church.  In  his  letter, 
Pfc.  Jackie  Montgomery  expressed  his 
appreciation  for  the  support  of  the  peo- 
ple back  home,  and  went  on  to  write 
a  moving,  sensitive  account  of  his 
thoughts  and  feelings  as  he  fought  to 
safeguard  the  American  dream  of  peace. 
He  wrote  movingly  of  the  effect  of  Negro- 
white  solidarity  in  Vietnam,  the  right  of 
our  position  there,  and  the  need  for  be- 
lief in  God.  He  asked  the  townspeople 
to  stand  behind  his  fighting  friends  and 
asked  especially  for  the  greatest  force 
of  all — prayer. 

The  letter  was  never  finished.  Jackie 
Montgomery,  soldier,  was  killed  in  action 
before  he  could  complete  his  masterpiece 
of  love  and  hope.  In  tribute  to  that  fine 
young  man.  and  to  give  wider  voice  to  his 
unique  perception.  I  enter  "The  Unfin- 
ished Letter"  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

R«v.  Patton  Sum. 

Paator.  Free  Will  Baptist  Church, 

Cabool,  Mo. 

Rev.  and  Blrs.  Patton  Smtexs  and  Mem- 
■sxs  or  THE  Chttkch  :  It  is  dark  and  I  am  near 
my  foxhole  on  guard.  There  are  flares  explod- 
ing steadily,  so  I  can  see  enough  to  write  a 
Uttle. 

I  got  a  letter  from  home  last  week.  Mom 
said  the  church  always  remembers  us  In 
their  prayers.  Due  to  the  situation  here  I  can 
tell  you  that  there  are  no  words  I  can  find  to 
express  my  appreciation  for  those  prayers. 

I  have  seen  many  pastors  change  over  in 
that  church.  I  remember  when  the  roof 
seemed  a  hundred  feet  high  and  when  I  had 
to  stand  on  tiptoes  to  see  over  the  altar. 
It  has  always  been  my  church. 

The  people  there  I  have  seen  come  and  go, 
old  and  young  and  I  knew  them  all.  And  now 
I  must  thank  all  of  you  for  remembering  me. 

There  is  one  thing  I  would  like  to  mention 
here.  When  you  pray  do  not  only  ask  Ood  for 
safety,  strength,  and  courage,  but  always  re- 
member to  thank  him  for  that  which  he  has 
already  given  us.  Every  day  is  Thanksgiving 
here.  Every  hour  Is  Thanksgiving  here.  There 
are  no  atheists.  I  have  met  one  man  with 
agnostic  views,  but  he  Is  new  and  has  not  yet 
seen  action.  I'm  sure  he  will  change,  for  those 
back  there  who  believe  Ood  is  dead,  send 
them  here  for  awhile.  You  run  Into  Ood  every 
time  you  turn  around. 

Our  Easter  services  were  well  worth  telling 
about.  We  were  camped  in  a  graveyard.  We 
had  no  Chaplain,  so  our  Squad  got  together 
for  a  brief  service.  We  read  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion and  then  we  prayed.  It  was  very  short 
and  very  simple,  but  I  will  never  forget  it. 

The  news  from  home  has  been  of  Interest 
to  us.  The  hope  of  peace  talks,  the  President's 
decision  not  to  run  for  re-election,  but  the 
deepest  feeling  came  from  the  news  of  the 
assassination  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  I 
was  under  a  poncho  with  three  Negroes,  when 
we  heard  the  news.  We  discussed  it  not  as 
three  Negroes,  and  one  white  man.  but  as 
four  men.  One  made  the  remark  that  If  the 
people  back  home  could  only  see  how  we  live 
together,  work  together,  care  for  one  another 
over  here,  then  there  would  be  no  considera- 
tion given  to  color. 

Another  Incident  which  seemed  remarkable 


to  me,  occurred  shortly  after  I  arrived  here. 
My  Fire- team  Leader,  a  large  colored  man 
from  St.  Louis,  and  I  were  on  observation  post 
near  a  school  for  students  of  Buddha.  One 
student  walked  over  to  the  Baines  and  hold- 
ing their  wrists  together  pointed  and  laughed 
at  the  differences  in  color.  Then  be  pointed 
at  my  wrists  without  laughing.  Baines 
pointed  to  his  own  hand  and  said  "Negro",  he 
then  pointed  at  my  hand  and  said  "Cauca- 
sian". The  Vietnamese  student  looked  a  little 
confused.  Then  Baines  held  our  wrists  to- 
gether and  said,  "Both  Americans".  The  stu- 
dent understood  this.  The  simple  words  were 
perfect.  I  even  seemed  to  understand  a  little 
better  myself. 

It  Is  for  us  all  that  I  hope  you  will  pray, 
and  If  there  are  any  among  you  who  re- 
fuses to  pray  for  a  man  because  of  his  color 
then  write  and  tell  me.  I  will  pray  for  him 

I  have  listened  to  the  words  of  you  people 
for  twenty  years,  and  In  every  case,  I  was 
able  to  profit  from  them.  I  am  not  a  preacher, 
but  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  a  few  words 
about  things  which  I  have  learned  here  I 
would  feel  better.  I  know  now  that  I  always 
took  the  finer  things  of  our  life,  for  granted. 
There  U  little  freedom  here.  After  dark  any- 
one who  moves  In  rural  areas  Is  suspected 
of  being  VC.  and  they  are  responded  to  ac- 
cordingly. It  Is  a  cold  way  of  doing  It,  but 
it  Is  necessary.  There  Is  little  electricity. 
The  village  huts  have  no  windows  or  doors. 
Seldom  do  you  see  floor  other  than  dirt. 
The  sanitation  problem  is  tremendous.  It 
seems  that  all  of  the  things  we  understand 
as  necessities  at  home  are  no  more  than 
a  distant  hope  for  these  people.  They  are 
kicked  from  house  to  house  taking  refuge 
anywhere,  as  the  war  goes  on  around  them. 
The  VC  move  into  a  village.  The  people  move 
out.  We  move  In  and  obliterate  the  village. 
That  Is  the  common  sequence. 

Our  town  of  Cabool  has  been  well  rep- 
resented In  this  war.  We  have  suffered,  but 
we  have  suffered  Uttle  In  contrast  to  some 
places.  We  ask  you  to  stand  behind  us.  'Vou 
hold  the  greatest,  most  effective  weapon 
In  this  war.  That  is  prayer.  Remember  us. 
There  are  many  who  seldom  hear  from  home. 
I  have  been  lucky,  friends  and  relatives 
have  written  regularly.  But  for  these  who 
seldom  hear  from  home  I  wish  there  was 
something  you  could  do  just  to  let  them 
know  you  are  thinking  of  them,  not  only 
the  Church  but  the  entire  town  should  join 
together  In  support.  We  think  we  are  doing 
the  right  thing.  Your  encouragement  would 
confirm  our  beliefs. 

And  for  those  who  question  our  right  of 
being  here.  I  ask.  did  the  Doughboy  have  the 
right  to  fight  in  Europe  In  1917?  Did  we 
have  the  right  to  respond  to  the  bombing 
of  Pearl  Harbor  In  1941?  Did  we  go  wrong 
in  defending  Korea  in  the  early  50s?  The 
question  Is  not  whether  we  have  the  right, 
the  question  is.  do  we  have  the  responsi- 
bility. Isolationism  Is  dangerous  for  a  major 
power.  I  believe  we  have  the  responsibility. 

Before  long  we  will  all  be  returning  home, 
Ood  wining.  Again  you  people  will  be  In- 
terrupted In  your  night's  sleep  by  the  loud 
noise  of  screeching  tires  on  the  pavement. 
You'll  again  become  annoyed  and  disgusted 
with  this  younger  generation.  It  is  true  we 
are  lively  In  our  youth,  but  remember  we 
are  young.  Call  us  down  when  we  need  It.  We 
don't  deny  we  often  need  It. 

But  here  In  Viet  Nam  you  never  hear 
anyone  say  "Why  Me?"  We  understand  why. 
It  is  our  time  to  live.  We  are  the  ones,  who 
ar?  responsible.  Please  remember  when  we 
come  home  that  it  Is  our  time  to  live  and 
I  will  guarantee  we  all  will  live  better  for 
we  have  seen  a  life  without  freedom. 

And  also  In  your  prayers  please  remember 
all  the  boys  In  uniform  regardless  of  loca- 
tion. There  are  many  who  fall  to  receive 
proper  credit  for  their  work  only  because 
they  are  not  here.  Without  them  our  work 
here  could  not  possibly  function.  Remember 
them  for  they  do  as  much  as  we  do. 


June  27,  1968 


JOHNSON  ADMINISTRATION  CON- 
FIRMS THAT  FISCAL  1969  EX- 
PENDITURE   CUTS    ARE    A    SHAM 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  27,  1968 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day written  President  Johnson  for  con- 
firmation of  a  news  item  which  appeared 
on  UPI  Tuesday,  June  25.  The  news  item 
indicated  that  F»resldent  Johnson  was 
planning  to  delay  making  expenditure 
cuts  until  after  the  Congress  had  acted 
on  all  appropriation  bills.  If  this  is  true 
it  is  an  admission  that  the  $6  billion  ex- 
penditure cut  is  a  sham  and  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  not  accepted  it  along 
with  the  tax  increase. 

Following  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  to 
President  Johnson  and  a  statement  I 
made  on  the  subject : 

June  27,  1968. 
The  Honorable  Ltndon  Baines  Johnson, 
The  White  House,  | 
Washington.  DC.  \ 

Dear  President  Johnson:  The  UPI  wire 
service  carried  the  following  news  Item  on 
Tuesday,  June  25th : 

"The  White  House  Indicated  Tuesday  that 
It  might  be  months  before  President  Johnson 
reaches  any  decision  on  where  to  cut  the  $6 
billion  from  his  budget  for  fiscal  1969.  White 
House  Press  Secretary  George  Christian  said 
he  did  not  see  how  the  President  could  make 
any  cuts  until  all  the  appropriation  bills  for 
the  budget  have  been  approved  by  Congress. 

"So  far  only  two  of  the  more  than  twenty 
appropriation  measures  have  been  approved 
and  sent  to  the  President. 

"Thus  the  President  may  put  off  any  final 
decision  on  the  spending  cuts  voted  by  Con- 
gress until  the  lawmakers  complete  appropri- 
ations action — action  which  may  not  be 
completed  before  the  end  of  the  summer." 

Would  you  please  confirm  the  accuracy  of 
this  statement. 
Sincerely. 

Thomas  B.  CtTKTis. 

According  to  UPI  report  of  Tuesday. 
June  25,  the  White  House  has  indicated 
that  it  might  be  months  before  President 
Johnson  reaches  any  decision  on  where 
to  cut  the  $6  billion  of  expenditures  from 
his  budget  for  fiscal  1969.  White  House 
Press  Secretary  George  Christian  said 
he  did  not  see  how  the  President  could 
make  any  cuts  until  all  the  appropriation 
bills  for  the  budget  have  been  approved 
by  Congress. 

I  have  written  the  President  for  con- 
firmation of  this  report,  but  assuming 
it  is  true,  it  is  tantamount  to  an  admis- 
sion that  the  S6  billion  expenditure  cut 
is  a  sham  and  that  President  Johnson 
has  not  accepted  it  as  consideration  for 
his  $10  billion  tax  increase. 

I  took  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  emphasize  that  we  must 
tie  down  where  line-item  cuts  in  the  fis- 
cal 1969  expenditure  level  would  be  made, 
and  when  they  would  be  made  if  ex- 
penditure cuts  were  to  be  realistic.  Other- 
wise, as  I  stated  on  May  14.  May  29. 
June  3.  June  4,  and  June  20,  we  would 
have  no  cuts  at  all  and  inflationary  forces 
would  not  be  diminished  by  the  tax  in- 
crease. My  fears  appear  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  press  reports  of  yesterday. 

The  Expenditure  Control  Act  as  passed 
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by  the  House  on  June  20  does  not  prevent 
the  President  from  continuing  to  spend 
at  current  excessive  levels.  Already  the 
projected  expenditure  level  for  fiscal  1969 
has  been  increased  to  $189  billion  from 
$186  billion. 

Inflation  is  not  cut  back  by  cutting 
the  private  sector's  ix)wer  to  spend 
through  a  tax  increase  if  the  Crovern- 
ment  spends  the  additional  revenues  col- 
lected. To  insure  that  Government  cur- 
tails expenditures,  meaningful  line-item 
expenditure  cuts  must  be  spelled  out  and 
scheduled  to  go  into  effect  beginning 
July  1,  1968. 

Fiscal  year  1969  begins  in  4  days  and 
only  6  months  of  it  will  be  under  the 
Johnson  administration.  If  any  cuts  are 
to  be  effective  in  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration's 6  months  these  cuts  should  have 
already  been  scheduled. 


GREEK     JUNTA     NEEDS     TIME     TO 
REACH  GOALS,  NOT  CENSURE 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  27.  1968 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam F.  Buckley.  Jr.,  writing  for  the  Chi- 
cago Daily  News,  has  presented  a  most 
interesting  observation  on  the  present 
situation  in  Greece,  which  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

It  has  long  been  my  belief  that  the 
best  way  we  can  restore  democratic  rule 
to  Greece  through  parliamentary  gov- 
ernment is  to  continue  pressing  the  pres- 
ent regime  for  a  restoration  of  constitu- 
tional rights. 

I  do  not  believe  that  shutting  Greece 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  Western  World 
is  going  to  hasten  the  day  for  her  return 
as  a  constitutional  monarchy  or  republic. 

I  never  cease  to  be  amazed  at  those 
who  are  so  quick  to  watch  with  impimity 
the  destruction  of  freedom  in  many  ma- 
jor coimtries  of  the  world  and  yet  get 
their  zeal  all  worked  up  about  the  cur- 
rent situation  in  Greece. 

Any  way  you  look  at  it,  the  present 
government  in  Greece  has  kept  that  na- 
tion from  falling  into  Communist  hands 
and  creating  havoc  throughout  the  whole 
of  Europe. 

I  believe  Mr.  Buckley  places  this  en- 
tire subject  into  proper  perspective. 

Jlis  article  follows: 
Greek  Jttnta  Needs  Time  To  Reach  Goals. 
Not  CENstjRE 
(By  William  F.  Buckley,  Jr.) 

Athens. — The  report  on  the  situation  in 
Greece  submitted  to  the  Council  of  Europe 
is  on  the  whole  hostile  to  the  revolutionary 
government,  and  recommends  that  the  Coun- 
cil exert  pressure  on  the  Greek  government  to 
(a)  liberalize  the  current  draft  of  the  con- 
stitution, (b)  grant  full  freedom  to  all  non- 
Communist  parties  to  organize  themselves 
prior  to  the  vote  on  the  new  constitution, 
and  (c)  pledge  itself  to  activate  instantly 
the  whole  of  the  constitution  the  day  after 
it  is  voted  on,  always  assuming  of  course 
that  the  judgment  Is  favorable.  And  so  on 
and  so  on  and  so  on. 

The  subject  becomes  tedious,  not  because 
the  destiny  of  personal  freedom  In  Greece 
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Is  a  tedious  subject,  but  because  everybody 
and  his  mother  has  been  Instructing  Greece 
on  how  to  proceed  to  bring  about  true  de- 
mocracy and  the  maximization  of  freedom. 

Under  such  a  barrage.  It  Is  no  wonder  that 
many  Greeks,  while  adamantly  holding  by 
the  necessity  to  reintroduce  freedom  In 
Greece,  are  cynical  about  the  concern  of 
Western  democrats.  Suddenly  everyone  has 
become  an  expert  on  democracy,  and  Its 
shortcomings  in  Greece.  "We  shall  not  be 
surprised."  wrote  the  Athens  newspaper 
Eleftheros  Kosmoe.  "If  (the  critics)  print 
visiting  cards  mentioning  'democrat'  as  their 
occupation." 

The  salient  pyolnts  are  these: 

The  government  is  pledged  to  put  forward 
a  constitution  by  next  September.  The  pres- 
ent draft  of  that  constitution  permits  a 
"constitutional  court"  to  proscribe  political 
parties  or  organizations,  whose  goals  are 
"likely  to  overthrow  the  established  social 
order."  It  Is  maintained  In  Athens  that  this 
isn't  really  different  from  the  workable  West 
German  Constitution  which  has  similar  ar- 
rangements. In  fact,  there  are  differences: 
the  West  German  code  talks  not  about  "the 
social  order"  but  about  "the  democratic 
order." 

All  the  ministers  In  the  Papadopoulos  gov- 
ernment are  pledged  to  come  forward  with 
a  constitution  that  guarantees  individual 
human  rights  as  unequivocally  as  the  hu- 
man rights  provisions  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  Council  of  Europe.  These  rights 
are  not  yet  elaborated:  but  no  one  Is  dis- 
cussing a  postponement  of  the  September 
deadline.  And  critics  who  insist  on  instant 
application  of  the  paradigm  tend  to  forget 
that  the  existing  government  exists  because 
the  antecedent  situation  proved  unworkable; 
at  any  rate,  that  is  the  rationale  of  the 
revolution. 

No  constitution  will  ever  produce  a  divine 
and  eternal  equilibrium  between  freedom 
and  order.  Papadopoulos  la  not  likely  to  suc- 
ceed where  Plato  and  Aristotle  failed.  The 
principal  Democratic  contenders  for  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States  are  under 
severe  pressure  to  denounce  the  junta  In 
Greece.  Richard  Nixon,  quite  wisely,  had 
declined  to  do  so. 

If  Greece  is  headed  for  a  long  night  of 
tyranny,  there  is  time  to  bring  pressure.  But 
on  the  existing  record.  Greece  Is  engaged  In 
trying  one  more  time,  previous  attempts 
having  failed,  to  bring  freedom  and  a  na- 
tional regeneration.  We  should  lower  our 
voices,  and  give  them  time. 


OUR  LAWLESS  LAND 


HON.  ED  REINECKE 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  27,  1968 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  most 
eloquent  and  moving  plea  for  the  return 
of  decency  and  sanity  to  our  law  enforce- 
ment system  was  recently  brought  to  my 
attention.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  poem 
entitled  "Our  Lawless  Land,"  by  Robert 
D.  Barr,  a  retired  police  officer. 

I  believe  this  poem  expresses  very  well 
the  feelings  of  many  patriotic  and  con- 
cerned citizens  who  are  disturbed  by  the 
recent  tendency  of  our  Supreme  Court 
to  be  meticulously  devoted  to  safeguard- 
ing the  rights  of  the  accused,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  be  relatively  indifferent  to 
the  rights  of  victims — to  the  protection 
of  their  lives  and  property. 

I  hope  this  poem  will  be  read  widely 
in  America,  for  it  is  a  sensitive  and  im- 
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are  carried  out  with  guns;  and  over  3,000 
accidental  deaths  are  caused  by  ^ns. 

In  the  first  5  years  of  this  decade,  more 
than  300  policemen  were  murdered  with 
firearms.  Only  nine  were  killed  by  other 
means.  More  than  fovir  law  officers  continue 
to  be  lulled  every  month  In  this  country 
while  attempting  to  preserve  law  and  order. 

We  have  got  to  put  an  end  to  the  spirit 
of  violence  which  has  seized  this  country.  It 
Is  not  enough  Just  to  ban  mall  order  sales 
of  pistols  and  long  guns.  What  we  need  Is 
an  effective  nation-wide  system  of  gun  regis- 
tration and  licensing.  I  have  joined  in  spon- 
soring bills  to  create  such  a  system. 

There  Is  no  other  civilized.  Industrialized 
nation  in  the  world  which  Is  as  lax  as  this 
country  in  regulating  the  acquisition  and 
poasession  of  firearms  Virtually  all  of  them 
require  firearms  registration  as  a  minimal 
measure  In  protecting  the  public  safety; 
many   have  far   more   severe  restrictions. 

We  must  get  over  the  notion  that  posses- 
sion and  use  of  a  gun  Is  either  a  testimonial 
to  our  manllnees  or  a  guarantee  of  our  free- 
dom. As  the  tragic  events  of  the  past  several 
years  has  shown,  guns  may  well  be  the 
agenu  by  which  free  democratic  Institu- 
tions are  destroyed,  not  preserved. 

Society  must  defend  Itself  against  the 
menace  tif  the  gun  in  the  hands  of  the  dope 
addict,  felon  or  Juvenile  delinquent.  It  can 
do  so.  I  am  confident,  without  abridging 
the  privilege  of  the  law-abiding  hunter  or 
sportsman  to  own  and  use  a  gun.  None  of 
the  measures  before  the  Congress  would  re- 
quire law-abiding  citizens  to  surrender  guns 
they  now  have.  None  of  these  measures  in- 
fringes on  the  constitutional  right  to  bear 
arms,  which  Is  related  to  the  need  to  main- 
tain a  well  regulated  militia. 

TV    AND    THE    MOVIES — AN     EDUCATION    IN 
VIOLENCE 

Spend  an  evening  in  front  of  your  televi- 
sion set  this  week,  and  count  the  klUtngs. 
Then  go  out  to  your  neighborhood  theater 
and  see  a  popular  thriller.  We  have  become 
so  used  to  seeing  violence  and  brutality  por- 
trayed that  we  scarcely  notice  It  any  more — 
on  the  surface.  But  Isn't  It  poaalble  that  It 
Is  doing  something  to  us  and  our  children 
without  our  knowing  It.  as  individuals,  and 
as  a  nation '^ 

I  respect  as  much  as  anyone  the  right  to 
free  artistic  expression  of  the  people  who 
make  our  movies  and  television  programs. 
But  the  public  has  a  higher  right  to  call  a 
halt  to  the  progressive  brutallzation  oif  our 
senses — and  our  children's  as  well — by  the 
media  s  obsession  with  death  and  violence. 
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THE  UNFINISHED  LETTER 


June  27,  1968 


AMERICANS  FOR  CONSTITUTIONAL 
ACTION 


HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  27,  1968 

Mr  BUSH.  Mr  Speaker,  today,  the 
Americans  for  Constitutional  Action 
marks  its  10th  anniversary.  I  think  it 
only  appropriate  that  we  comment  upon 
their  fine  work. 

The  ACA  performs  a  real  service  to  the 
country.  One  may  not  agree  with  every 
position  ACA  takes,  but  year  in  and  year 
out  their  rating  system  is  useful  to  all 
citizens  and  particularly  to  all  students 
of  politics. 

I  am  delighted  to  take  note  of  this 
10th  anniversary  and  to  take  the  oppor- 
tunity to  commend  the  ACA  for  the  tre- 
mendous contribution  they  make  to  our 
system  of  government. 


HON.  RICHARD  (DICK)  ICHORD 

or  Miasotrmi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  27.  1968 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  Some  time 
ago,  a  young  man  on  guard  duty  In  Viet- 
nam used  the  light  of  exploding  flares 
to  write  a  letter  to  his  pastor,  the  Rev- 
erend Payton  Smyers  of  Cabool,  Mo.,  and 
members  of  the  church.  In  his  letter. 
Pfc.  Jackie  Montgomery  expressed  his 
appreciation  for  the  support  of  the  peo- 
ple back  home,  and  went  on  to  write 
a  moving,  sensitive  accoimt  of  his 
thoughts  and  feelings  as  he  fought  to 
safeguard  the  American  dream  of  peace. 
He  wrote  movingly  of  the  effect  of  Negro- 
white  solidarity  in  Vietnam,  the  right  of 
our  position  there,  and  the  need  for  be- 
lief in  God.  He  asked  the  townspeople 
to  stand  behind  his  fighting  friends  and 
asked  especially  for  the  greatest  force 
of  all — prayer. 

The  letter  was  never  finished.  Jackie 
Montgomery,  soldier,  was  killed  in  action 
before  he  could  complete  his  masterpiece 
of  love  and  hope.  In  tribute  to  that  fine 
young  man,  and  to  give  wider  voice  to  his 
unique  perception.  I  enter  "The  Unfin- 
ished Letter"  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Ret.  Patton  Smteb, 

Pastor.  Free  Will  Baptist  Church. 

Cabool.  Mo. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Patton  Smtebs  and  Mem- 
bers or  THE  Chcech  :  It  Is  dark  and  I  am  near 
my  foxhole  on  guard.  There  are  flares  explod- 
ing steadily,  so  I  can  see  enough  to  write  a 
little. 

I  got  a  letter  from  home  last  week.  Mom 
said  the  church  always  remembers  us  In 
their  prayers.  Due  to  the  situation  here  I  can 
tell  you  that  there  are  no  words  I  can  find  to 
express  my  appreciation  for  those  prayers. 

I  have  seen  many  pastors  change  over  In 
that  church.  I  remember  when  the  roof 
seemed  a  hundred  feet  high  and  when  I  had 
to  stand  on  tiptoes  to  see  over  the  altar. 
It  has  always  been  my  church. 

The  people  there  I  have  seen  come  and  go. 
old  and  young  and  I  knew  them  all.  And  now 
I  must  thank  all  of  you  for  remembering  me. 

There  Is  one  thing  I  would  like  to  mention 
here.  When  you  pray  do  not  only  ask  Ood  for 
safety,  strength,  and  courage,  but  always  re- 
member to  thank  him  for  that  which  he  has 
already  given  us.  Every  day  Is  Thanksgiving 
here.  Every  hour  Is  Thanksgiving  here.  There 
are  no  atheists.  I  have  met  one  man  with 
agnostic  views,  but  he  is  new  and  has  not  yet 
seen  action.  I'm  sure  he  will  change,  for  those 
back  there  who  believe  Ood  Is  dead,  send 
them  here  for  awhile.  You  run  Into  Ood  every 
lime  you  turn  around. 

Our  Easter  services  were  well  worth  telling 
about.  We  were  camped  In  a  graveyard.  We 
had  no  Chaplain,  so  our  Squad  got  together 
for  a  brief  service.  We  read  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion and  then  we  prayed.  It  was  very  short 
and  very  simple,  but  I  will  never  forget  It. 

The  news  from  home  has  been  of  Interest 
to  us.  The  hope  of  peace  talks,  the  President's 
decision  not  to  run  for  re-election,  but  the 
deepest  feeling  came  from  the  news  of  the 
assassination  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  I 
was  under  a  poncho  with  three  Negroes,  when 
we  heard  the  news.  We  discussed  It  not  as 
three  Negroes,  and  one  white  man.  but  as 
four  men.  One  made  the  remark  that  If  the 
people  back  home  could  only  see  how  we  live 
together,  work  together,  care  for  one  another 
over  here,  then  there  would  be  no  considera- 
tion given  to  color. 

Another  incident  which  seemed  remarkable 


to  me,  occurred  shortly  after  I  arrived  here. 
My  Pire-team  Leader,  a  large  colored  man 
from  St.  Louis,  and  I  were  on  observation  post 
near  a  school  for  students  of  Buddha.  One., 
student  walked  over  to  the  Balnes  and  hold- 
ing their  wrists  together  pointed  and  laughed 
at  the  differences  in  color.  Then  he  pointed 
at  my  wrists  without  laughing.  Balnes 
pointed  to  his  own  hand  and  said  "Negro",  he 
then  pointed  at  my  hand  and  said  "Cauca- 
sian". The  Vietnamese  student  looked  a  little 
confused.  Then  Balnes  held  our  wrists  to- 
gether and  said,  "Both  Americans".  The  stu- 
dent understood  this.  The  simple  words  were 
perfect.  I  even  seemed  to  understand  a  little 
better  myself. 

It  is  for  us  all  that  I  hope  you  will  pray, 
and  If  there  are  any  among  you  who  re- 
fuses to  pray  for  a  man  because  of  his  color 
then  write  and  tell  me.  I  will  pray  for  him. 

I  have  listened  to  the  words  of  you  people 
for  twenty  years,  and  in  every  case,  I  was 
able  to  profit  from  them.  I  am  not  a  preacher, 
but  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  a  few  words 
about  things  which  I  have  learned  here  I 
would  feel  better.  I  know  now  that  I  always 
took  the  finer  things  of  our  life,  for  granted. 
There  Is  little  freedom  here  After  dark  any- 
one who  moves  in  rural  areas  is  susiiected 
of  being  VC,  and  they  are  responded  to  ac- 
cordingly. It  Is  a  cold  way  of  doing  It,  but 
it  is  necessary.  There  Is  little  electricity. 
The  village  huts  have  no  windows  or  doors. 
Seldom  do  you  see  floor  other  than  dirt. 
The  sanitation  problem  Is  tremendous.  It 
seems  that  all  of  the  things  we  understand 
as  necessities  at  home  are  no  more  than 
a  distant  hope  for  these  people.  They  are 
kicked  from  house  to  house  taking  refuge 
anywhere,  as  the  war  goes  on  around  them. 
The  VC  move  Into  a  village.  The  people  move 
out.  We  move  In  and  obliterate  the  village. 
That  Is  the  common  sequence. 

Our  town  of  Cabool  has  been  well  rep. 
resented  In  this  war.  We  have  suffered,  but 
we  have  suffered  little  in  contrast  to  some 
places.  We  ask  you  to  stand  behind  us.  You 
hold  the  greatest,  most  effective  weapon 
In  this  war.  That  is  prayer.  Remember  us. 
There  are  many  who  seldom  hear  from  home. 
I  have  been  lucky,  friends  and  relatives 
have  written  regularly.  But  for  these  who 
seldom  hear  from  home  I  wish  there  was 
something  you  could  do  Just  to  let  them 
know  you  are  thinking  of  them,  not  only 
the  Church  but  the  entire  town  should  Join 
together  In  support.  We  think  we  are  doing 
the  right  thing.  Your  encouragement  would 
confirm  our  beliefs. 

And  for  those  who  question  our  right  of 
being  here.  I  ask,  did  the  Doughboy  have  the 
right  to  fight  in  Europe  In  1917?  Did  we 
have  the  right  to  respond  to  the  bombing 
of  Pearl  Harbor  In  1941?  Did  we  go  wrong 
in  defending  Korea  In  the  early  50e?  The 
question  Is  not  whether  we  have  the  right, 
the  question  Is,  do  we  have  the  responsi- 
bility. Isolationism  Is  dangerous  for  a  major 
power.  I  believe  we  have  the  responsibility. 

Before  long  we  will  all  be  returning  home, 
Ood  willing.  Again  you  people  will  be  in- 
terrupted In  your  night's  sleep  by  the  loud 
noise  of  screeching  tires  on  the  pavement. 
You'll  again  become  annoyed  and  disgusted 
with  this  younger  generation.  It  is  true  we 
are  lively  In  our  youth,  but  remember  we 
are  young.  Call  us  down  when  we  need  it.  We 
don't  deny  we  often  need  it. 

But  here  In  Viet  Nam  you  never  hear 
anyone  say  "Why  Me?"  We  understand  why. 
It  Is  our  time  to  live.  We  are  the  ones,  who 
are  responsible.  Please  remember  when  we 
come  home  that  It  Is  our  time  to  live  and 
I  wt:i  guarantee  we  all  will  live  better  for 
we  have  seen  a  life  without  freedom. 

And  also  In  your  prayers  please  remember 
all  the  boys  In  uniform  regardless  of  loca- 
tion. There  are  many  who  fall  to  receive 
proper  credit  for  their  work  only  because 
they  are  not  here.  Without  them  our  work 
here  could  not  possibly  function.  Remember 
them  for  they  do  as  much  as  we  do. 


June  27,  1968 


JOHNSON  ADMINISTRATION  CON- 
FIRMS THAT  FISCAL  1969  EX- 
PENDITURE   CUTS    ARE    A    SHAM 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  27,  1968 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  to- 
day written  President  Johnson  for  con- 
firmation of  a  news  item  which  appeared 
on  UPI  Tuesday,  June  25.  The  news  item 
Indicated  that  President  Johnson  was 
planning  to  delay  making  expenditure 
cuts  until  after  the  Congress  had  acted 
on  all  appropriation  bills.  If  this  is  true 
it  is  an  admission  that  the  $6  billion  ex- 
penditure cut  is  a  sham  and  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  not  accepted  It  along 
with  the  tax  increase. 

Following  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  to 
President  Johnson  and  a  statement  I 
made  on  the  subject: 

June  27,  1968. 
The  Honorable  Litndon  Bainbs  Johnson, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  President  Johnson:  The  UPI  wire 
service  carried  the  following  news  Item  on 
Tuesday,  June  2Sth: 

"The  Wlilte  House  Indicated  Tuesday  that 
It  might  be  months  before  President  Johnson 
reaches  any  decision  on  where  to  cut  the  $6 
billion  from  his  budget  for  fiscal  1969.  White 
House  Press  Secretary  George  Christian  said 
he  did  not  see  how  the  President  could  make 
any  cuts  until  all  the  appropriation  bills  for 
the  budget  have  been  approved  by  Congress. 

"So  far  only  two  of  the  more  than  twenty 
appropriation  measures  have  been  approved 
and  sent  to  the  President. 

"Thus  the  President  may  put  off  any  final 
decision  on  the  spending  cuts  voted  by  Con- 
gress until  the  lawmakers  complete  appropri- 
ations action — action  which  may  not  be 
completed  before  the  end  of  the  summer." 

Would  you  please  confirm  the  accuracy  of 
this  statement. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  B.  Curtis. 

According  to  UPI  report  of  Tuesday, 
June  25,  the  White  House  has  indicated 
that  it  might  be  months  before  President 
Johnson  reaches  any  decision  on  where 
to  cut  the  $6  billion  of  expenditures  from 
his  budget  for  fiscal  1969.  White  House 
Press  Secretary  George  Christian  said 
he  did  not  see  how  the  President  could 
make  any  cuts  until  all  the  appropriation 
bills  for  the  budget  have  been  approved 
by  Congress. 

I  have  written  the  President  for  con- 
firmation of  this  report,  but  assuming 
it  is  true,  it  is  tantamount  to  an  admis- 
sion that  the  S6  billion  expenditure  cut 
is  a  sham  and  that  President  Johnson 
has  not  accepted  it  as  consideration  for 
his  $10  billion  tax  increase. 

I  took  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  emphasize  that  we  must 
tie  down  where  line-item  cuts  in  the  fis- 
cal 1969  expenditure  level  would  be  made, 
and  when  they  would  be  made  if  ex- 
penditure cuts  were  to  be  realistic.  Other- 
wise, as  I  stated  on  May  14.  May  29, 
June  3,  June  4,  and  June  20,  we  would 
have  no  cuts  at  all  and  inflationary  forces 
would  not  be  diminished  by  the  tax  in- 
crease. My  fears  appear  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  press  reports  of  yesterday. 

The  Expenditure  Control  Act  as  passed 
CXIV 1210— Part  15 
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by  the  House  on  June  20  does  not  prevent 
the  President  from  continuing  to  spend 
at  current  excessive  levels.  Already  the 
projected  expenditure  level  for  fiscal  1969 
has  been  increased  to  $189  billion  from 
$186  billion. 

Inflation  is  not  cut  back  by  cutting 
the  private  sector's  power  to  spend 
through  a  tax  increase  if  the  Govern- 
ment spends  the  additional  revenues  col- 
lected. To  insure  that  Government  cur- 
tails expenditures,  meaningful  line-item 
expenditure  cuts  must  be  spelled  out  and 
scheduled  to  go  into  effect  beginning 
July  1, 1968. 

Fiscal  year  1969  begins  in  4  days  and 
only  6  months  of  it  will  be  under  the 
Johnson  administration.  If  any  cuts  are 
to  t>e  effective  in  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration's 6  months  these  cuts  should  have 
already  been  scheduled. 


GREEK     JUNTA     NEEDS     IIME     TO 
REACH  GOALS.  NOT  CENSURE 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OP    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  27,  1968 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam F.  Buckley.  Jr.,  writing  for  the  Chi- 
cago Daily  News,  has  presented  a  most 
interesting  observation  on  the  present 
situation  in  Greece,  which  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

It  has  long  been  my  twlief  that  the 
Ijest  way  we  can  restore  democratic  rule 
to  Greece  through  parliamentary  gov- 
ernment is  to  continue  pressing  the  pres- 
ent regime  for  a  restoration  of  constitu- 
tional rights. 

I  do  not  believe  that  shutting  Greece 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  Western  World 
is  going  to  hasten  the  day  for  her  return 
as  a  constitutional  monarchy  or  republic. 

I  never  cease  to  be  amazed  at  those 
who  are  so  quick  to  watch  with  Impunity 
the  destruction  of  freedom  in  many  ma- 
jor coimtries  of  the  world  and  yet  get 
their  zeal  all  worked  up  about  the  cur- 
rent situation  in  Greece. 

Any  way  you  look  at  it,  the  present 
government  in  Greece  has  kept  that  na- 
tion from  falling  into  Communist  hands 
and  creating  havoc  throughout  the  whole 
of  Europe. 

I  believe  Mr.  Buckley  places  this  en- 
tire subject  into  proper  perspective. 

Jils  article  follows : 
Greek  Junta  Needs  Time  To  Reach  Goals. 
Not  Censure 
( By  William  F.  Buckley.  Jr. ) 

Athens. — The  report  on  the  situation  in 
Greece  submitted  to  the  Council  of  Europe 
Is  on  the  whole  hostile  to  the  revolutionary 
government,  and  recommends  that  the  Coun- 
cil exert  pressure  on  the  Greek  government  to 
(a)  liberalize  the  current  draft  of  the  con- 
stitution, (b)  grant  full  freedom  to  all  non- 
Communist  parties  to  organize  themselves 
prior  to  the  vote  on  the  new  constitution, 
and  (C)  pledge  itself  to  activate  Instantly 
the  whole  of  the  constitution  the  day  after 
It  Is  voted  on,  always  assuming  of  course 
that  the  Judgment  Is  favorable.  And  so  on 
and  so  on  and  so  on. 

The  subject  becomes  tedious,  not  because 
the  destiny  of  personal   freedom  in  Greece 
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Is  a  tedious  subject,  but  because  everybody 
and  his  mother  has  been  instructing  Greece 
on  how  to  proceed  to  bring  about  true  de- 
mocracy and  the  maximization  of  freedom. 

Under  such  a  barrage,  it  Is  no  wonder  that 
many  Greeks,  while  adamantly  holding  by 
the  necessity  to  reintroduce  freedom  In 
Greece,  are  cynical  about  the  concern  of 
Western  democrats.  Suddenly  everyone  has 
become  an  expert  on  democracy,  and  Its 
shortcomings  In  Greece.  "We  shall  not  be 
surprised."  wrote  the  Athens  newspaper 
Eleftheros  Kosmoe.  "If  (the  critics)  print 
visiting  cards  mentioning  'democrat'  as  their 
occupation." 

The  salient  points  are  these: 

The  government  is  pledged  to  put  forward 
a  constitution  by  next  September.  The  pres- 
ent draft  of  that  constitution  permits  a 
"constitutional  court"  to  proscribe  political 
parties  or  organizations,  whose  goals  are 
"likely  to  overthrow  the  established  social 
order."  It  is  maintained  In  Athens  that  this 
Isn't  really  different  from  the  workable  West 
German  Constitution  which  has  similar  ar- 
rangements. In  fact,  there  are  differences: 
the  West  German  code  talks  not  about  "the 
social  order"  but  about  "the  democratic 
order." 

All  the  ministers  in  the  Papadopoulos  gov- 
ernment are  pledged  to  come  forward  with 
a  constitution  that  guarantees  Individual 
human  rights  as  unequivocally  as  the  hu- 
man rights  provisions  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  Council  of  Europe.  These  rights 
are  not  yet  elaborated;  but  no  one  is  dis- 
cussing a  postponement  of  the  September 
deadline.  And  critics  who  insist  on  instant 
application  of  the  paradigm  tend  to  forget 
that  the  existing  government  exists  because 
the  antecedent  situation  proved  unworkable; 
at  any  rate,  that  Is  the  rationale  of  the 
revolution. 

No  constitution  will  ever  produce  a  divine 
and  eternal  equilibrium  between  freedom 
and  order.  Papadopoulos  Is  not  likely  to  suc- 
ceed where  Plato  and  Aristotle  failed.  The 
principal  Democratic  contenders  for  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States  are  under 
severe  pressure  to  denounce  the  Junta  In 
Greece.  Richard  Nixon,  quite  wisely,  had 
declined  to  do  so. 

If  Greece  is  headed  for  a  long  night  of 
tyranny,  there  is  time  to  bring  pressure.  But 
on  the  existing  record.  Greece  is  engaged  in 
trying  one  more  time,  previous  attempts 
having  failed,  to  bring  freedom  and  a  na- 
tional regeneration.  We  should  lower  our 
voices,  and  give  them  time. 


OUR  LAWLESS  LAND 


HON.  ED  REINECKE 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA^nVES 
Thursday,  June  27,  1968 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  most 
eloquent  and  moving  plea  for  the  return 
of  decency  and  sanity  to  our  law  enforce- 
ment system  was  recently  brought  to  my 
attention.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  poem 
entitled  "Our  Lawless  Land."  by  Robert 
D.  Barr,  a  retired  police  officer. 

I  believe  this  poem  expresses  very  well 
the  feelings  of  many  patriotic  and  con- 
cerned citizens  who  are  disturbed  by  the 
recent  tendency  of  our  Supreme  Court 
to  be  meticulously  devoted  to  safeguard- 
ing the  rights  of  the  accused,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  be  relatively  indifferent  to 
the  rights  of  victims — to  the  protection 
of  their  lives  and  property. 

I  hop>e  this  poem  will  be  restd  widely 
in  America,  for  it  is  a  sensitive  and  im- 
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passioned  protest  against  the  chaos  and 
tragedy  which  are  presently  afflicting  our 
Nation. 
The  poem  follows: 

Oum  Lawi^ss  Land 
(By  Rob«rt  D.  B«rr,  retired  police  offlcer) 
The  Supreme  Court  sings  the  same  old  song — 
It's  our  opinion  we  can't  be  wrong. 
Our  Judgment's  right  we  Uke  this  stance 
And  give  the  killer  another  chance 
Now  he's  got  rights  believe  you  me 
To  kill  again  when  we  set  him  free; 
We'll  slap  his  wrlat  this  naughty  boy 
Then  close  our  eyes  and  Just  act  coy. 
He'll  travel  on  his  bloody  way 
While  orphans  weep  and  widows  pray. 
We  have  police  protect  our  lands 
Then  with  our  laws  we  tie  their  hands; 
We  pause  a  while  to  say  a  prayer 
Then  travel  on  with  a  listless  air 
The  time  has  come  to  make  a  stand 
And  take  the  gun  from  the  killer's  hand: 
The  game  he  plays  he  plays  for  keeps 
And  we  look  on  while  the  orphan  weep«. 
Hear  ye!  Hear  ye!  Men  brave  and  strong 
It's  time  to  right  things  that  are  wrong; 
Lets  change  the  law,  make  our  selection 
So  all  good  people  will  have  protection. 
Untie  those  hands  we  tied  so  tight 
They'll  stop  the  wrong  and  protect  the  right; 
We'll  place  ovir  trust  In  God  above 
Then  pray  for  peace  and  world  wide  love. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

All  Americans,  who  believe  that  our 
coimtry  Is  worth  defending  and  worth 
fighting  for.  may  be  very  proud  of  Ad- 
miral Rickover  and  very  grateful  for 
what  he  has  done  to  strengthen  our  de- 
fense by  building  up  our  nuclear  Navy. 

Through  strength  and  courage,  let  us 
devote  ourselves  as  Americans  to  the 
cause  of  peace,  security,  and  freedom. 
In  that  way.  we  can  best  serve  our  coun- 
try and  humanity,  and  it  Is  a  great  trib- 
ute and  honor  to  Admiral  Rickover  that 
he  Is  dedicated  so  totally  to  this  cause. 


June  27,  1968 


JAMES  BALDWIN:   IT  IS  WHITES 
WHO   MUST    "COOL  IT" 


GREAT   CONTRIBUTIONS   OP 
ADMIRAL   RICKOVER 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or    MASSACHtJSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Thursday.  June  27.  1968 

Mr  PHILBIN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
that  we  are  all  very  much  pleased  and 
reassured  to  know  that  our  great,  dis- 
tinguished, and  very  able  friend.  Ad- 
miral Rickover.  will  continue  his  invalu- 
able service  with  the  Navy. 

All  of  us  in  the  Congress  who  have 
been  privileged  to  witness  the  tremen- 
dous contributions  to  the  Nation,  to  the 
Navy,  and  the  defense  of  the  country  of 
this  great  American  well  understand 
the  most  exceptional  achievements  of 
Admiral  Rickover 

His  foresight,  vision,  great  ability, 
tenacity  of  purpose,  and  willingness  to 
stand  up  and  fight,  when  necessary,  for 
his  objectives,  have  been  principally  re- 
sponsible for  the  great  state  of  readiness 
of  our  naval  forces  of  our  times.  Admiral 
Rickover  has  labored  persistently  and 
ably  to  insure  our  sizable  fleet  of  attack 
submarines,  our  Polaris  submarines,  and 
many  scientific  innovations  and  ad- 
vances in  the  implementation  of  our 
modem  Navy. 

His  efforts  to  utilize  nuclear  energy 
In  naval  craft  constitute  historic  mark- 
ers in  our  naval  progress  that  has 
brought  Immeasurable  benefits  to  our 
defense,  our  national  posture  in  defense 
matters,  and  the  use  of  nuclear  propel- 
lants. 

I  am  very  happy  to  learn  of  the  ad- 
miral's new  term  of  service,  and  express 
my  heartiest  congratulations  to  him  and 
his  family,  and  the  personal  admiration 
and  gratitude  which  I  so  deeply  feel  for 
this  great  man's  outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  our  country. 


ANOTHER  LOOK  AT  THE  NEWS 


HON.  DEL  CUWSON 

or   CALirOINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  AMOVES 
Thursday.  June  27.  1968 

Mr  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  ap- 
peals for  cool  reason  and  moderation  in 
the  national  dialog  on  antiflrearms  leg- 
islation are  rare.  Further,  most  comment 
seems  to  issue  from  self-appointed 
oracles.  Accordingly.  I  think  my  col- 
leagues will  find  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  June  21  issue  of  the  Daily 
Signal  of  Huntington  Park.  Calif.,  as 
rewarding  as  I  did.  The  editorial  by  Mr. 
Tom  Hageman  follows: 

ANOTHEm  Look  at  th«  Nrws 
( By  Tom  Hageman  i 

Seldom  has  an  Issue  become  so  emotional 
as  the  current  controversy  over  gun  control 
or  the  lack  of  It. 

On  the  one  hand  we  have  those  who  hold 
so  strongly  to  a  desire  to  own  arms  anony- 
mously and  without  restriction  that  they 
are  willing  to  Join  In  some  kind  of  "holy 
crusade"  to  do  away  with  the  opposition. 

And  on  the  other  hand  there  are  those 
who  feel  so  righteous  in  their  cause  that 
they  seem  to  be  saying  "turn  In  your  guns 
or  we  win  kill  you" 

Caught  right  square  In  the  middle  of  all 
this  Is  a  %'ery  clear  majority  of  citizens  who 
want  only  what  Is  right. 

So.  what  IS  right  In  this  Issue  as  It  applies 
to  June  21  In  year  1968? 

Does  each  family  need  a  small  arsenal  to 
protect  Itself  from  the  underworld? 

Most  of  us  have  no  way  of  knowing  a  truly 
big  underworld  character  when  we  see  him 
and  few.  If  any.  of  us  have  found  It  neces- 
sary to  engage  In  a  gangland  shootout  In  the 
normal  course  of  going  about  our  dally 
routine. 

But  if  a  riot  erupted  shouldn't  I  have  the 
right  to  protect  my  family  with  a  gun.  If 
necessary,  and  without  having  to  wait  5. 
10.  or  15  days  before  I  could  complete  a 
purchase? 

I  don't  happen  to  own  a  rlOe,  but  If  I 
wanted  to  go  hunting  deep  In  the  moun- 
tains why  shouldn't  I  be  able  to  borrow  a 
gun  from  a  friend?  Under  some  recently 
proposed  legislation  I  would  become  a  crim- 
inal for  possessing  a  gun  not  registered  to 
me  and  the  friend  wjio  loaned  me  the  gun 
also  would  become  a  law  violator. 

The  really  "big  picture"  of  gun  ownership 
and  regulation  is  confused  by  extremes  of 
emotion  today  and  for  obvious  reasons  no 
practical  new  legislation  Is  possible  at  the 
moment. 

But  It  Is  equally  obvious  that  current  gun 
controls  and  regulations  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  existing  laws  Is  Inadequate. 

.\t  the  moment  what  we  need  the  most  Is 
guidance  from  responsible  leadership,  silence 
from  opportunistic  politicians  and  time  to 
do  what  Is  right. 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  26,  1968 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Amer- 
icans of  all  persuasions  are  rightfully  dis- 
mayed at  our  continuing  state  of  domes- 
tic upheaval  and  turmoil.  When  this 
dismay  gets  converted,  however,  as  It  so 
often  does,  into  expressions  of  the  hope 
that  black  America  should  simply  "cool 
it,"  we  accomplish  nothing.  The  oppres- 
sion that  millions  of  black  Americans  feel 
cannot,  and  should  not.  be  constrained. 
The  injustices  that  still  abound  in  this 
land  require  not  avoidance,  but  rather 
our  continuous  and  vocal  attention. 

An  Interview  in  the  current — July 
1968 — issue  of  Esquire  magazine  with 
James  Baldwin  gives  one  eloquent  Ne- 
gro's response  to  the  earnest  and.  I  feel, 
misguided  white  appeals  for  further  pa- 
tience in  our  irhettos.  Mr.  Baldwin's  re- 
sponse, stated  most  simply,  is  for  whites 
to  "coor"  the  vicious  oppression  that  the 
black  community  must  still  contend  with. 

This  interview  makes  provocative  and 
trenchant  reading.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  consider  Mr.  Baldwin's  comments 
with  care. 

The  article  follows: 

James   Baldwin:    It   Is    Whites   Who   Must 
■Cool  It" 
Question  Can  we  still  cool  It? 
Baldwin.  That  depends  on  a  great  many 
factors.   Its  a   very   serious  question   in   my 
mind  whether  or  not  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, the  bulk  of  the  population  of  this  coun- 
try, have  enough  sense  of  what  is  really  hap- 
pening to  their  black  co-cltlzens  to  under- 
stand why  they"re  In  the  streets.  I  know  as 
of  this  inoment  they  maybe  don't  know  it. 
and   this  Is   proved   by  the   reaction  to  the 
clvll-dlsorders  report.  It  came  as  no  revela- 
tion to  me  or  to  any  other  black  cat  that 
white  racism  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  civil 
disorders.  It  came  as  a  great  shock  apparent- 
ly to  a  great  many  other  people,  including 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Vice-President    And  now  you  ask  me  If  we 
can  cool  It.  I  think  the  President  goofed  by 
not    telling     the     nation    what    the    civil- 
disorders  report  was  all  about.  And  I  accuse 
him  aJid  the  entire  administration,  in  fact, 
of    being   largely    responsible    for   this   tre- 
mendous waste  and  damage.  It  was  up  to 
him    and    the    Vice-President    to    interpret 
that   report   and    tell    the   American   people 
what  it  meant  and  what  the  American  people 
should  now  begin  to  think  of  doing.  Now!  It 
is  already   very,   very  late  even  to  begin   to 
think  of  it   What  causes  the  eruptions,  the 
riots,  the  revolts — whatever  you  want  to  call 
them— la   the  despair  of  being  in   a  static 
position,  absolutely  static,  of  watching  your 
father,    your   brother,   your   uncle,   or   your 
cousin^^no  matter   how   old   the   black   cat 
is  or  how  young — who  has  no  future.  And 
when  the  summer  comes,  both  fathers  and 
sons  are  in  the  streets — they  can't  sWy  in 
the  houses.  I  was  born  in  those  houses  and 
I  know.  And  it's  not  their  fault 

Question  From  a  very  short-range  ap- 
proach, what  should  the  federal  government 
do.  right  now.  to  cool  it? 

Baldwin.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  fed- 
eral government?  The  federal  government 
has  come  to  be.  in  the  eyes  of  all  Negroes 
an>-way.  a  myth  When  you  say  the  federal 
government,  you're  referring  to  Waehlngton 
and  that  means  you're  referring  to  a  great 
many   paople.   You're   referring   to   Senator 
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Eastland  and  many  people  in  Washington 
who  out  of  apathy,  Ignorance  or  fear  have 
no  intention  of  making  any  move  at  all. 
You're  talking  about  the  people  who  have 
the  fxjwer.  who  Intend  to  keep  the  power. 
And  all  that  they  can  think  of  are  things 
like  swimming  iiools.  you  know,  in  the  sum- 
mertime, and  sort  of  made  up  Jobs  simply 
to  protect  peace  and  the  public  property. 
But  they  show  no  sign  whatever  of  under- 
standing what  the  root  of  the  problem 
really  is,  what  the  dangers  really  are.  They 
have  made  no  attempt,  whatever,  any  of 
them,  as  far  as  I  know,  really  to  explain 
to  the  American  people  that  the  black  cat 
in  the  streets  wants  to  protect  his  house,  his 
wife  and  his  children.  And  If  he  is  going  to 
be  able  to  do  this  he  has  to  be  given  his 
autonomy,  his  own  schools,  a  revision  of  the 
ix>llce  force  in  a  very  radical  way.  It  means 
in  short  that  if  the  American  Negro,  the 
American  black  man,  is  going  to  become  a 
free  person  in  this  country,  the  people  of 
this  country  have  to  give  up  something.  If 
they  don't  give  it  up  it  will  be  taken  from 
them. 

Question  You  say  that  existing  Jobs  are 
Just  make-work  Jobs.  What  kind  of  Job  pro- 
gram should  be  adopted? 

Baldwin.  It's  very  difficult  to  answer  that 
question  since  the  American  Republic  has 
created  a  surplus  population.  You  know  Ifs 
created  not  only  i)eople  who  are  unemploy- 
able but  who  no  longer  wish  to  be  employed 
in  this  system.  A  job  program  involves,  first 
of  all.  I  would  think,  a  real  attack  on  all 
American  Industries  and  on  all  American 
labor  unions.  For  example,  you're  sitting 
in  Hollywood.  And  there  are  not  any  Negroes, 
as  far  as  I  know.  In  any  of  the  Hollywood 
craft  unions:  there  Is  no  Negro  grip,  no 
Negro  crew  member,  no  Negro  works  in  Holly- 
wood on  that  level  or  on  any  higher  level 
either.  There  are  some  famous  Negroes  who 
work  out  here  for  a  structure  which  keepE 
Negroes  out  of  the  unions  Now  it's  not  an 
Act  of  God  that  there  aren't  any  Negroes  in 
the  imions.  It's  not  something  that  is  handed 
down  from  some  mountain;  it's  a  deliberate 
act  on  the  part  of  the  American  people.  They 
don't  want  the  unions  broken,  because  they 
are  afraid  of  the  Negro  as  a  source  of  compe- 
tition in  the  economic  market.  Of  course  what 
they've  made  him  Is  something  much  worse 
than  that.  You  can't  talk  about  job  pro- 
grams unless  you're  'willing  to  talk  about 
what  is  really  holding  the  structure  together. 
Eastman  Kodak.  General  Motors.  General 
Electric — all  the  people  who  really  have  the 
power  in  this  country.  It's  up  to  them  to 
open  up  their  factories,  their  unions,  to  let 
us  begin  to  work. 

Question.  They  would  have  to  begin,  say, 
on-the-job  training  programs  for  those.  .  .  . 

Baldwin.  Yes.  and  by  the  way  I  know  a 
whole  lot  of  Negroes  on  the  streets,  baby, 
who  are  much  brighter  than  a  lot  of  cats 
dictating  the  policies  of  Pan  American.  You 
know  what  this  country  really  means  by 
on-the-job  training  programs  Is  not  that 
they're  teaching  Negroes  skills,  though  there's 
I  that  too:  what  they're  afraid  of  is  that  when 
the  Negro  comes  into  the  factory,  into  the 
union,  when  he  comes,  in  fact,  into  the 
American  institutions  he  will  change  these 
institutions  because  no  Negro  In  this  country 
really  lives  by  the  American  middle-class 
standards.  That's  what  they  really  mean  by 
on-the-job  training.  That's  why  they  pick 
up  a  half-dozen  Negroes  here  and  there,  and 
polish   them   up,   polish   them   off.   and   put 

them    in    some    college    someplace, 

then  expect  those  cats  to  be  able  to 
go  back  on  the  streets  and  cool  the  other 
cats.  They  can't.  The  price  In  this  country 
to  survive  at  all  still  is  to  become  like  a 
white  man.  More  and  more  people  are  refusing 
to  become  like  a  white  man.  That's  at  the 
boffom  of  what  they  mean  by  on-the-job 
training.  They  mean  they  want  to  fit  you  in. 
And  furthermore,  lett  tell  it  like  it  Is.  The 
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American  white  man  does  not  really  want  to 
have  an  autonomous  Negro  male  anywhere 
near  him. 

Question.  In  on-the-job  training  programs, 
the  white  American  structure  wants  a  work- 
er who  Is  trained,  who  shows  up  regularly  at 
eight-thirty  in  the  morning  and  works  till 
five  In  the  afternoon. 

Baldwin.  Yeah,  well  I  know  an  awful  lot 
of  cats  who  did  that  for  a  long,  long  time.  We 
haven't  got  to  be  trained  to  do  that.  We  don't 
even  have  to  be  given  an  Incentive  to  do 
that. 

Question.  Would  you  say,  then,  that  many 
black  people  have  been  able  to  go  nowhere, 
so  they've  lost  any  feeling  that  It's  worth 
working  regularly? 

Baldwin.  That  is  part  of  what  we're  talk- 
ing about.  Though  it  goes  deeper  than  that, 
I  think.  Ifs  not  only  that.  What  is  happen- 
ing In  this  country  among  the  young,  and 
not  only  the  black  young,  is  an  overwhelming 
suspicion  that  it's  not  worth  it.  You  know 
that  if  you  watched  your  father's  life  like  I 
watched  my  father's  life,  as  a  kid  much 
younger  than  I  watches  his  father's  life:  his 
father  does  work  from  eight  to  five  every 
day  and  ends  up  with  nothing.  He  can't 
protect  anything.  He  has  nothing.  As  he  goes 
to  the  grave,  having  worked  his  fingers  to 
the  bone  for  years  and  years  and  years,  he 
still  has  nothing  and  the  kid  doesn't  either. 
But  what's  worse  than  that  Is  that  one  has 
begun  to  conclude  from  that  fact  that  maybe 
in  this  Republic — Judging  now  on  ihe  evi- 
dence of  its  own  performance — maybe  there 
isn't  anything.  It's  easy  to  see  on  the  other 
hand  what  happens  to  the  white  people  who 
make  it.  And  that's  not  a  very  attractive 
spectacle  either.  I  mean  I'm  questioning  the 
values  on  which  this  country  thinks  of  itself 
as  being  based. 

Question.  What  you  are  calling  for,  then, 
is  a  radical  change  in  thinking  by  govern- 
ment and  industry. 
Baldwin.  Yes 

Question.  And  given  the  Inertia  plus  .  .  . 
Baldwin.  Fear. 

Question.  .  .  .  fear  and  whatever  else  there 
may  be.  any  such  changes  seem  .  .  . 
Baldwin.  .  .  .  seem  improbable. 
Question.  Certainly,  they  will  come  slow. 
A  union  will  not  throw  open  its  doors  and 
bring  in  several  hundred  people  from  the 
black  community  right  away.  Now  my  ques- 
tion is  .  .  . 

Baldwin.  You've  answered  your  question. 
Question.  "Sweeper  Jobs,"  then,  Just  won't 
work? 

Baldwin.  No.  I'll  tell  you  what  you  will  do. 
You  will  do  what  you  did  last  summer  and 
the  summer  before  that.  You'll  pour  some 
money  into  the  ghetto  and  it  will  end  up  in 
the  hands  of  various  adventurers.  In  the 
first  place,  thirteen  dollars  and  some  change 
is  not  meant  to  do  anything.  And  a  couple  of 
cats  will  make  it,  and  the  rest  will  be  where 
they  were. 

Question.  But  can  you  buy  time  with  this 
kind  of  program;  enough  time  for  the  longer 
term  changes? 

Baldwin.  You  could  if  you  meant  it  What's 
at  issue  is  whether  or  not  you  mean  it.  Black 
people  in  this  country  conclude  that  you 
mean  to  destroy  us. 

Question.  But  if  industry  and  government 
seriously  planned  job-training  programs,  and 
the  unions  opened  up? 

Baldwin.  Look,  the  labor  movement  in  this 
country  has  always  been  based  precisely  on 
the  division  of  black  and  white  labor.  TTiat 
is  no  Act  of  God  either.  Labor  unions  along 
with  the  bosses  created  the  Negro  as  a  kind 
of  threat  to  the  white  worker.  There's  never 
been  any  real  labor  movement  in  this  coiui- 
try  because  there's  never  been  any  coalition 
between  black  and  white.  It's  been  prevented 
by  the  government  and  the  industiies  and 
the  unions. 

Question.  What  would  be  the  first  step  a 
union  could  take  to  demonstrate  that  it  serl- 
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ously  wants  to  correct  such  inequities?  What 
should  the  leadership  do? 

Baldwin.  Educate  their  own  rank  and  file. 
Declare  themselves.  And  penalize  any  mem- 
ber of  the  union  who  is  against  it. 

Question.  What  can  industry  do  on  a 
short-range  basis? 

Baldwin.  I'm  not  sure  that  you  should  be 
asking  me  these  questions  at  all.  But  I'll 
do  my  best  to  answer  them.  What  can  indus- 
try do?  Well  yovi  know,  the  same  as  the  labor 
unions.  The  labor  unions  won't  have  Negroes 
in  the  unions  al)ove  a  certain  level.  And  they 
can  never  rise  out  of  that  local,  or  do  what 
they  might  be  able  to  do  if  they  weren't 
trapped  in  that  local  at  a  certain  level.  In- 
dustry is  perfectly  willing  to  hire  me  to  dig 
a  ditch  or  carry  a  shovel.  It  isn't  going  to 
hire  me  to  build  a  city  or  to  fly  a  plane.  It  is 
unable  to  look  on  me  as  just  another  worker. 
There  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  obviously, 
to  be  found  everywhere.  But  this  is  the  way 
It  works  and  the  exceptions,  in  fact,  prove 
the  rule. 

Question.  Do  you  think  it  would  help  if 
industry  were  to  get  involved  as  co-sponsors 
of  low-income  housing? 

Baldwin.  No.  I  think  we've  had  far  more, 
more  than  enovigh  of  low-income  housing 
which  simply  becomes  high-rise  slums. 

Question.  Well,  if  they  were  not  high-rise 
slums? 

Baldwin.  I  don't  want  any  more  projects 
built  in  Harlem,  for  example.  I  want  .some 
one  to  attack  the  real-estate  lobby  because 
that's  the  only  way  to  destroy  the  ghetto. 

Question  But  what  about  building  low- 
income  housing  out  in  the  subvirbs  where 
factories  are  beginning  to  move? 

Baldwin.  Well,  that  depends  on  the  will  of 
the  American  people,  doesn't  it?  That's  why 
they  are  in  the  suburbs— to  get  away  from 
me. 

Question.  What  about  certain  plans  of  in- 
dustry to  set  up  factories  or  buslne.sses  which 
would  be  owned  by  ghetto  people?  Would 
you  see  this  as  a  positive  step? 

Baldwin.  What  would  be  produced  in 
those  factories? 

Question.  Piecework,  small  items  subcon- 
tracted by  larger  manufacturers. 

Baldwin.  It's  a  perfectly  valid  idea  except 
that  in  order  to  do  that  you  have  to  elimi- 
nate the  ghetto.  Look,  it  is  literally  true  that 
from  a  physical  point  of  view  those  houses 
are  unlivable.  No  one's  going  to  build  a  fac- 
tory in  Harlem,  not  iinless  you  intend,  you 
know  really  to  liberate  Harlem. 

Question.  Well,  New  York  State,  for  ex- 
ample, plans  to  build  a  State  office  building 
in  Harlem. 

Baldwin.  In  Harlem.  I  know  exactly  where 
they're  going  to  build  It.  too.  And  at  the 
risk  of  sounding  paranoiac.  I  think  I  know 
why.  It's  going  to  be  where  the  Black  Na- 
tionalist Bookstore  is  now,  and  one  of  the 
reasons  for  It,  I  am  convinced,  is  simply  be- 
cause the  Black  Nationalist  Bookstore  is  a 
very  dangerous  focal  ground — 125th  Street 
and  Seventh  Avenue.  You  know.  It's  what 
in  Africa  would  be  called  a  palaver  tree.  It's 
where  Negroes  get  together  and  talk  It's 
where  all  the  discontent  doesn't  begin,  ex- 
actly, but  where  it  always  focuses. 

Question.  Wouldn't  you  think  that  would 
be  a  very  foolish  idea,  because  you  can  ul- 
wavs  pick  some  other  place  to  meet  and 
talk? 

Baldwin.  Yes.  but  the  American  white 
man  has  proved,  if  nothing  else,  he  is  ab- 
.solutely.  endlessly  foolish  when  it  comes  to 
this  problem. 

Question.  Let's  talk  about  the  average 
citizen,  the  white  man  who  lives  on  Eighty- 
ninth  Street  and  Riverside  Drive,  what 
should  he  be  doing? 

Baldwin.  It  depends  on  what  he  feels.  If 
he  f»»cls  he  wants  to  save  this  country,  he 
should  be  talkir.?  to  his  neighbors  and  talk- 
ing to  his  children  He  shouldn't  by  the  way. 
be  talking  to  me. 
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Question  What  should  he  be  telling  hU 
neighbors? 

Baldwin  That  if  I  go  under  In  this  coun- 
try. I.  the  black  man,  he  goes  too 

Question  Is  there  any  action  he  can  take? 
Pressure  on  the  local  government ' 

Baldwin  Pressure  on  his  landlord,  pres- 
sure on  the  local  government,  pressure  wher- 
ever he  can  exert  pressure  Pressure,  above 
all.  on  the  real-estate  lobby  Pressure  on  the 
educational  system  Make  them  change  text- 
books so  that  his  children  and  my  children 
will  be  taught  something  of  the  truth  about 
our  history  It  Is  run  now  for  the  profit  mo- 
tive,  and   nothing  else 

Question  What  about  the  white  subur- 
banite who  fled  the  city,  while  making  sure 
the  blacks  stayed  there?  What  does  he  have 
to  do  now' 

Baldwin.  If  he  wants  to  save  his  city,  per- 
haps he  should  consider  moving  back. 
They're  his  cities  too.  Or  Just  ask  himself 
why  he  left  I  know  why  he  left  He's  got  a 
certain  amount  of  money  and  a  certain  fu- 
ture, a  car.  two  cars,  you  know,  scrubbed 
children,  a  scrubbed  wife,  and  he  wanu  to 
preserve  all  that  And  he  doesn't  understand 
that  m  his  attempt  to  preserve  it  he's 
going  to'  destroy  It 

Question.  What  about  the  poverty  pro- 
gram, does  that  offer  any  remedy*" 

Baldwin.  Are  you  Joking''  There  has  not 
been  a  war  on  poverty  In  this  country  yet 
Not  in  my  lifetime  The  war  on  poverty  Is  a 
dirty  Joke 

Question   How  would  you  improve  it? 

Baldwin.  By  beginning  it. 

Question.  In  what  fashion? 

Baldwin.  Look,  there's  no  way  In  the  world 
to  do  it  without  attacking  the  power  of  some 
people.  It  cannot  be  done  unless  you  do  that. 

The  power  of  the  steel  companies,  for  ex- 
ample, which  can  both  make  and  break  a 
town.  And  they've  done  It.  they're  dotng  It. 
Everybody  knows  It.  You  can't  have  a  war  on 
poverty  unless  you  are  willing  to  attack  those 
people  and  limit  their  profits. 

Question  Is  It  a  matter  of  limiting  the 
profits  of  Industries  only,  or  is  It  also  a  matter 
of  limiting  the  power  of  the  politicians? 

Baldwin.  But  the  politicians  are  not  work- 
ing for  the  people:  they're  working  for  ex- 
actly the  people  I  say  we  have  to  attack.  That 
IS  what  has  happened  to  politics  In  this 
country.  That  Is  why  the  political  machinery 
now  is  so  vast,  and  so  complex  no  one  seems 
to  be  able  to  control  It.  It's  completely  un- 
responsive to  the  needs  of  the  American 
community,  completely  unresponsive.  I'm 
not  talking  only  as  a  black  man.  I  mean  to 
the  whole  needs  of  the  American  peop'e 

Question.  Tou  mean  insofar  as  it  responds 
to  industry? 

Baldwin.  It  responds  to  what  It  considers 
Its  own  survival. 

Question.  What  would  you  say  ought  to  be 
done  to  improve  the  relationship  of  the  police 
with  the  black  community? 

Baldwin.  You  would  have  to  educate  them. 
I  really  have  no  quarrel  particularly  with  the 
policemen.  I  can  even  see  the  trouble  they're 
in.  They're  hopelessly  Ignorant  and  terribly 
frightened.  They  believe  everything  they  see 
on  television,  as  most  people  in  this  country 
do.  They  are  endlessly  respectable,  which 
means  to  say  they  are  Saturday-night  sin- 
ners. The  country  has  got  the  police  force  It 
deserves  and  of  course  If  a  policeman  sees  a 
black  cat  in  what  he  considers  a  strange 
place  he's  going  to  stop  him;  and  you  know 
of  course  the  black  cat  is  going  to  get  angry. 
And  then  somebody  may  die.  But  It's  one  of 
the  results  of  the  cultivation  In  this  country 
of  ignorance.  Those  cats  In  the  Harlem  street, 
those  white  cops:  they  are  scared  to  death 
and  they  should  be  scared  to  death.  But  that's 
how  black  boys  die.  because  the  police  are 
scared.  And  it's  not  the  policemen's  fault:  It's 
the  country's  fault. 

Question.  In  the  latest  civil  disorder,  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  more  permissive  attl- 
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tude  on  the  part  of  the  ptollce.  much  leas 
reliance  on  firearms  to  stop  looters  as  com- 
pared with  last  summer  when  there  was  such 
an  orgy  of  shooting  by  the  police  and  the 
National  Ouard. 

Baldwin.  I'm  sorry,  the  story  Isn't  In  yet. 
and  furthermore.  I  don't  believe  what  I  read 
In  the  newspapers.  I  object  to  the  term 
"looters"  because  I  wonder  who  Is  looting 
whom,  baby 

Question.  How  would  you  define  somebody 
who  smashes  In  the  window  of  a  television 
store  and  takes  what  he  wants? 

Baldwin.  Before  I  get  to  that,  how  would 
you  define  somebody  who  puts  a  cat  where 
he  Is  and  takes  all  the  money  out  of  the 
ghetto  where  he  makes  It?  Who  Is  looting 
whom?  Grabbing  off  the  TV  set?  He  doesn't 

really  want  the  TV  set.  He's  saying  . 

It's  a  Judgment,  by  the  way.  on  the  value  of 

the  TV  set.  Everyone  knows  that's  a  

.    He    doesn't    want    the    TV    set.    He 
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doesn't  want  it.  He  wants  to  let  you  know  he's 
there.  The  question  I'm  trying  to  raise  is  a 
very  serious  question.  The  mass  media — tele- 
vision and  all  the  major  news  agencies — end- 
lessly use  that  word  "looter."  On  television 
you  always  see  black  hands  reaching  In.  you 
know.  And  so  the  American  public  concludes 
that  these  savages  are  trying  to  steal  every- 
thing from  us.  And  no  one  has  seriously 
tried  to  get  to  where  the  trouble  is.  After 
all.  you're  accusing  a  captive  population  who 
has  been  robbed  of  everything  of  looting.  I 
think  it's  obscene. 

Question.  Would  you  make  a  distinction 
between  snipers,   fire   bombers  and   looters? 

Baldwin.  I've  heard  a  lot  about  snipers, 
baby,  and  then  you  look  at  the  death  toll. 

Question.  Very  few  white  men.  granted. 
But  there  have  been  a  few. 

Baldwin.  I  know  who  dies  In  the  riots. 

Question.  Well,  several  white  people  have 
died. 

Baldwin.  Several,  yeah.  baby,  but  do  you 
know  how  many  Negroes  have  died? 

Question.  Many  more.  But  that's  why  we're 
talking  about  cooling  it. 

Baldwin.  It  Is  not  the  black  people  who 
have  to  cool  It. 

Question.  But  they're  the  ones.  .  .  . 

Baldwin.  It  is  not  the  black  people  who 
have  to  cool  it.  because  they  won't. 

Question.  Aren't  they  the  ones  who  are 
getting  hurt  the  most,  though? 

Baldwin.  That  would  depend  on  the  point 
of  view.  You  know.  I'm  not  at  all  sure  that 
we  are  the  ones  who  are  being  hurt  the 
most.  In  fact  I'm  sure  we  are  not.  We  are 
the  ones  who  are  dying  fastest. 

Question.  The  question  posed,  however, 
was  whether  snipers  could  be  classified  as 
true  revolutionaries:  fire  bombers,  as  those 
overwhelmed  with  fmstratlon  and  seeking  to 
destroy  the  symbols  of  their  discontent: 
looters,  as  victims  of  the  acquisitive  itch? 

Baldwin.  I  have  to  ask  you  a  very  imperti- 
nent question.  How  in  the  world  can  you 
possibly  begin  to  categorize  the  people  of  a 
community  whom  you  do  not  know  at  all? 
I  disagree  with  your  classifications  altogether. 
Those  people  are  all  In  the  streets  for  the 
same  reason. 

Question.  Does  some  of  our  problem  come 
from  our  flaunting  the  so-called  good  life, 
with  its  swimming  pools,  cai's.  suburban  liv- 
ing and  so  on.  before  a  people  whom  society 
denies  these  things? 

Baldwin.  No  one  has  ever  considered  what 
happens  to  a  woman  or  a  man  who  spends 
his  working  life  downtown  and  then  has  to 
go  home  uptown.  It's  too  obvious  even  to 
go  Into.  We  are  a  nation  within  a  nation,  a 
captive  nation  within  a  nation.  Yes.  and  you 
do  flaunt  It.' You  talk  about  us  as  though  we 
were  not  th^re.  The  real  pain,  the  real  dan- 
ger Is  that  white  people  have  always  treated 
Negroes  this  way.  You've  always  treated  Sam- 
bo this  way.  We  always  were  Sambo  for  you. 
you  know,  we  had  no  feelings,  we  had  no 
ears,   no  eyes.  We've  lied  to  you   for  more 


than  a  hundred  years  and  you  don't  even 
know  It  yet.  We've  lied  to  you  to  survive. 
And  we've  begrun  to  despise  you.  We  don't 
hate  you.  We've  begun  to  despise  you.  And 
It  Is  because  we  can't  afford  to  care  what 
happens  to  us,  and  you  don't  care  what 
happens  to  us.  You  don't  even  care  what  hap- 
pens to  your  own  children.  Because  we  have 
to  deal  with  your  children  too.  We  don't 
care  what  happens  to  you.  It's  up  to  you. 
To  live  or  to  die.  Because  you  made  our  life 
that  choice  all  these  years 

Question  What  about  the  role  of  some  of 
the  black  Institutions.  Does  the  church  have 
some  meaning  still  In  the  black  community 
Insofar  aa  the  possibility  of  social  progress  is 
concerned? 

Baldwin.  You  must  consider  that  the  fact 
that  we  have  a  black  church  is.  first  of  all, 
an  Indictment  of  a  Christian  nation.  There 
shouldn't  be  a  black  church.  And  that's 
again  what  you  did.  We've  used  It.  Martin 
Luther  King  used  It  most  brilliantly,  you 
know.  That  vtras  his  forum.  It's  always  been 
our  only  forum.  But  It  doesn't  exist  any- 
where In  the  North  anymore,  as  Martin 
Luther  King  himself  discovered.  It  exists  in 
the  South,  because  the  black  community  In 
the  South  is  a  different  community.  There's 
still  a  Negro  family  In  the  South,  or  there 
was.  There  Is  no  Negro  family  essentially  in 
the  North,  and  once  you  have  no  family  you 
have  no  church.  And  that  means  you  have  no 
forum.  It  cannot  be  used  in  Chicago  and 
Detroit.  It  can  be  used  in  Atlanta  ai;d  Mont- 
gomery and  those  places.  And  now  since 
Martin  Is  dead — not  before,  but  certainly 
since  he  Is  dead — that  forum  is  no  longer 
useful  because  people  are  repudiating  their 
Christian  church  in  toto. 

Question.  Are  they  repudiating  Christianity 
as  well? 

Baldwin.  No  more  Intensely  than  you  have. 

Question.  Then  the  black  church  Is  dead 
In  the  North? 

Baldwin.  Let  me  rephrase  it.  It  does  not 
attract  the  young.  Once  that  has  happened 
to  any  organization.  Its  social  usefulness  Is 
at  least  debatable.  Now  that's  one  of  the 
great    understatements    of    the    century. 

Question.  In  that  case,  what  is  the  role 
of  Adam  Clayton  Powell? 

Baldwin.  Adam  Clayton  Powell  is  not  con- 
sidered a  pastor,  he  Is  considered  a  {>olltlcian. 
He  Is  considered.  In  fact,  one  more  victim. 
People  who  can't  stand  Adam  would  never. 
never  attack  him  now.  Crimes  which  Adam 
is  accused  of — first  of  all.  the  p>eople  in 
Harlem  know  a  great  deal  more  about  that 
than  anybody  who  has  written  about  It. 
That's  one  thing.  And  for  another,  as  long 
as  you  don't  Impwach  Senator  Eastland,  it's 

a tip  and  we  know  It.  We're  not  fighting 

for  him.  we're  fighting  for  us. 

Question.  What  about  some  of  the  other 
leaders  of  the  black  community? 

Baldwin.  The  real  leaders  now  in  the  black 
oommunlty? 

Baldwin.  The  real  leadership  now  in  the 
black  community  you've  never  heard  of.  Roy's 
not  a  leader.   Whitney's   not  a   leader. 

Question.  Floyd  McKlsslck? 

Baldwin.  Floyd's  not  a  leader  either,  but 
Floyd  is  closer  to  the  tempo,  to  the  pulse. 
First  of  all.  leaders  are  rare.  A  man  is  not 
made  a  leader  by  the  mass  media  of  this 
country.  Martin  was  a  leader  in  spite  of  all 
the  oppoatlon  he  got,  even  from  black  people. 
Because  that's  what  he  was.  And  because 
he  loved  his  people.  He  loved  this  country. 

Question.  Stokely  Carmlchael? 

Baldwin.  Stokely  in  my  view  Is  perhapw  a 
llttie  too  young.  Look,  I'm  nearly  twenty 
years  older  than  Stokely.  I  can't  answer  that 
question.  Stokely  Is  a  leader  for  a  great 
many  people.  Stokely  Is  even  more  than  that, 
Stokely  is  a  symbol  for  a  great  many  people. 
A  great  many  emasculated  black  boys  turn 
t3  Stokely  because  he's  fighting  against  their 
emasculation.  I  understand  that,  and  the're 
right.  I  may  have  my  own  disagreements  with 
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stokely  from  time  to  time  but  I'm  on  his 
side.  What  Stokely  Is  saying  essentially  Is 
true  and  that  Is  why  people  are  so  uptight 
about  Stokely.  Because  they  can't  deny  what 
he  is  saying.  And  what  he  is  trying  to  do  is 
anathea  to  the  white  people  of  the  United 
States  because  what  he  is  '""is  that  we 
have  no  hope  here.  These  wn...  people  are 
never  going  to  do  anything  for  us  because 
they  cannot.  Also,  as  long  as  we  are  on  the 
subject  of  Stokely,  let  me  point  out  to  you 
that  Stokely  has  never  said  he  hated  white 
people.  And  I  happen  to  know  him  and  I 
know  he  doesn't.  What  he  Is  Insisting  on  is 
black  autonomy,  and  that  puts  everybody 
uptight.  That's  all  he  Is  saying.  What  he  Is 
suggesting  that  frightens  the  American  white 
people  Is  that  the  black  people  in  this  coun- 
try are  tied  to  all  the  oppressed  and  subju- 
gated people  everywhere  in  the  world.  Fur- 
thermore, he  Is  saying  very  clearly,  and  it's 
true,  that  this  country  which  began  as  a 
revolutionary  nation  has  now  spent  Ood 
knows  how  many  billions  of  dollars  and  how 
many  thousands  of  lives  fighting  revolution 
everywhere  else.  And  what  he's  saying  is  that 
black  people  in  this  country  should  not  any 
longer  turn  to  President  Lyndon  Johnson, 
who  Is  after  all  at  the  very  best  (and  this 
Is  an  understatement:  I'm  speaking  for  my- 
self now)  a  very  untrustworthy  big  daddy. 
But  to  other  black  people,  all  the  other  peo- 
ple who  are  suffering  under  the  same  system 
that  we  are  suffering  from,  that  system  Is 
led  by  the  last  of  the  Western  nations  It  Is 
perfectly  conceivable,  or  would  be  if  there 
were  not  so  many  black  people  here,  that  the 
Americans  might  decide  to  "liberate"  South 
Africa.  Isn't  it?  That  is  to  say,  to  keep  the 
horrors  of  communism  away:  all  the  freedom 
fighters  in  South  Africa  would  turn  South 
Africa  into  another  Vietnam.  No  one  is  fooled 
about  what  you  are  doing  in  Vietnam.  At 
least  no  black  cat  Is  fooled  by  it.  You  are 
not  fighting  for  freedom.  You  don't  care 
about  those  people.  You  don't  care  about  my 
people  and  I  know  you  don't  care  about 
theirs.  You're  fighting  for  what  the  Western 
world  calls  material  self-interest.  And  that 
means  my  back.  My  stolen  tin,  my  stolen 
diamonds,  my  stolen  sugar.  That's  what  it 
means:  it  means  I  should  work  for  you 
forever. 

And  I  won't. 

But  the  Idea  is  that  people  who  are  di- 
vided by  so  many  miles  of  the  globe,  and  by 
so  many  other  things,  should  begin  to  con- 
sider themselves  as  a  community,  should 
begin  to  consider  that  they  have  something 
in  common — this  Is  what  Stokely  says.  What 
they  have  in  common  is  to  get  the  man  off 
their  backs.  It's  a  very  dangerous  and  fright- 
ening idea  for  Americans,  because  it  happens 
to  be  true.  [ 

Question.  Do  you  felel  that  there's  a  con- 
scious understanding  of  American  imperial- 
ism by  .  .  . 

Baldwin.  The  Americans  are  not  imperial- 
ists. According  to  them,  they're  Just  nice 
guys.  They're  Just  folks. 

Question.  But  we  are  talking  about  a  form 
of  imperialism  .  .  . 

Baldwin.  We're  talking  about  the  very  last 
form  of  imperialism,  you  know — Western 
imperialism  anyway — the  world  is  going  to 
see. 

Question.  But  do  you  feel  that  the  under 
class  of  black  people,  given  an  insufficient 
education,  understands  the  specifics  of  this 
imperialism  you  describe? 

Baldwin.  We  understand  very  much  better 
than  you  think  we  do.  and  we  understand 
it  from  the  letters  we  get  from  Vietnam. 

Question.  Is  there  any  white  man  who 
can  .  .  . 

Baldwin.  White  by  the  way  is  not  a  color. 
It's  an  attitude.  You're  as  white  as  you  think 
you  are.  It's  your  choice. 

Question.  Then  black  U  a  state  of  mind 
too? 

Baldwin.  No,  black  la  a  condition. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Question.  Who  among  the  white  commu- 
nity can  talk  to  the  black  community  and 
be  accepted? 

Baldwin.  Anybody,  who  doesn't  think  of 
himself  as  white. 

Question.   Among   the  Presidential   candi- 
dates, whom  do  you  feel  would  be  accepted 
as  speaking  In  good  faith?  Richard  Nixon? 
Baldwin.  You  must  be  Joking? 
Question  Nelson  Rockefeller? 
Baldwin.  Maybe,  that  would  depend  very 
much  on  what  he  does  now.  I  don't  put  him 
down. 

Question.  What  about  Robert  Kennedy? 
Baldwin.  What  about  Robert  Kennedy  in- 
deed! Bobby's  a  very.  very,  very  bright  man. 
The  best  thing  said  about  Bobby  Kennedy, 
and  I'm  not  trying  to  cop  out  on  this,  was 
said  by  Al  Calloway  In  that  rather  curious 
issue  about  Soul  that  Esquire  just  did.  Al 
said  that  if  Soul  could  be  studied  and 
learned,  he'd  learn  it.  He'd  study  and  learn, 
but  it  can't  be  studied  and  learned.  I've  had 
one  very  publicized  thing  with  Bobby  so 
that  anything  I  say  is  suspect  He's  very 
bright,  and  all  the  liberals  will  be  on  his 
bandwagon  He  will  probably  be  President 
Almost  surely  he  vrtll  be.  And  what  can  I  say? 
I  have  to  leave  it  open.  I.  myself,  will  not 
be  on  that  bandwagon  I  think  he's  very 
shrewd  but  I  think  he's  absolvitely  cold.  I 
think  he  may  prove  to  be,  well,  very  dan- 
gerous. 

He's  very  attractive.  He  says  all  of  the 
right  things,  you  know,  not  always  at  the 
right  time.  And  I  can  see  the  kind  of  appeal 
he'd  have:  after  all,  he  is  the  brother  of 
J  P.K.  But  I'm  in  another  position.  I  have  to 
be  as  clearheaded  as  I  can  be  about  it  and 
look  beyond  the  particular  event  or  the  par- 
ticular man.  I  would  not  myself  put  my  life 
in  his  hands. 

Question.  Do  you  know  anything  of  Eugene 
McCarthy? 

Baldwin.  Nothing  at  all.  I  can't  discuss 
him.  But  I  ought  to  say  that  it's  been  a  very 
long  time  since  I've  had  any  respect  for  any 
politician.  I  have  to  say.  too.  that  I'm  look- 
ing through  the  political  spectrum  from  the 
standpoint  of  my  rather  bitter  forty-three 
years  in  this  country.  What  I'm  also  saying 
is  that  if  I  endorse  anybody,  no  matter  what 
It  means.  I  don't  want  to  tell  black  people  to 
vote  for  so-and-so  or  him  or  her  because  I 
don't  want  to  be  killed  by  those  black  people 
when  they  discover  they've  been  betrayed. 
Question.  Hubert  Humphrey? 
Baldwin.  Forget  it. 

Question.  Do  you  care  to  expand  on  that? 
Baldwin,  No.  Just  forget  it.  I  point  to  his 
record  since  he  became  Vice-President.  The 
flaming  liberal. 

Question.  Do  you  think  the  riots  can  be 
considered  in  another  light  than  simply  an 
outburst  against  the  system?  Are  they  pos- 
sibly also,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  a 
struggle  to  bring  to  a  culture  purification 
by  blood? 

Baldwin.  Well,  that  refers  back  to  Thomas 
Jefferson.  I  think,  who  said.  "I  tremble  for 
my  country  when  I  reflect  that  God  is  just." 
Question.  He  also  said  that  the  tree  of  lib- 
erty should  be  watered  with  blood 

Baldwin.  The  blood  of  tryants.  We  call  it 
riots,  because  they  were  black  people.  We 
wouldn't  call  it  riots  if  they  were  white 
people. 

Question.  What  does  the  death  of  Martin 
Luther  King  signify? 

Baldwin.  The  abyss  over  which  this  coun- 
try hovers  now.  It's  a  very  complicated  ques- 
tion and  the  answer  has  to  be  very  compli- 
cated too  What  it  means  to  the  ghetto,  what 
it  means  to  the  black  people  of  this  country, 
is  that  you  could  kill  Martin,  who  was  trying 
to  save  you.  and  you  will  face  tremendous 
opposition  from  black  people  because  you 
choose  to  consider,  you  know,  the  use  of 
\-lolence.  If  you  can  shoot  Martin,  you  can 
shoot  all  of  us.  And  there's  nothing  in  your 
record   to   indicate   you   won't,   or   anything 
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that  would  prevent  you  from  doing  it.  That 
win  be  the  beginning  of  the  end.  if  you  do. 
and  that  linowledge  will  be  all  that  will 
hold  your  hand.  Because  one  no  longer  be- 
lieves, you  see — I  don't  any  longer  believe, 
and  not  many  black  people  in  this  country 
can  afford  to  believe — any  longer  u  word  you 
say.  I  don't  believe  in  the  morality  of  this 
people  at  nil.  I  don't  believe  j-ou  do  the  right 
thing  because  you  think  it's  the  right  thing. 
I  think  you  may  be  forced  to  do  it  because 
it  will  Ije  the  expedient  thing.  Which  is  good 
enough. 

I  don't  think  that  the  death  of  Martin 
Luther  King  means  very  much  to  any  of  those 
people  in  Washington  I  don't  think  they  un- 
derstand what  happened  at  all  People  like 
Governor  Wallace  and  Mister  Maddox  cer- 
tainly don't.  I  would  doubt  very  much  if 
Ronald  Reagan  tloes.  And  that  is  of  course 
where  the  problem  lies,  with  people  like  that, 
with  people  we  mentioned  earlier,  and  with 
the  Institutions  we  mentioned  earlier  But  to 
the  black  people  in  this  country  it  means  that 
you  have  declared  war  You  have  declared 
war.  That  you  do  intend  to  slaughter  us.  iliat 
you  intend  to  put  us  in  concentration  camps. 
After  all.  Martin's  assassination — whether  it 
was  done  by  one  man  or  by  a  State  Trooper, 
which  is  a  possibility:  or  whether  it  was  a 
conspiracy  which  is  also  a  possibility:  after 
all  I'm  a  fairly  famous  man  too.  and  one 
doesn't  travel  around — Martin  certainly 
didn't  without  the  government  being  aware 
of  every  move  he  made — for  this  assassina- 
tion I  accuse  the  American  people  and  all  its 
representatives. 

For  me.  it's  been  Medgar.  Then  Malcolm. 
Then  Martin.  And  it's  the  same  story.  When 
Medgar  was  shot  they  arrested  some  lunatic 
in  Mississippi,  but  I  was  in  Mississippi,  with 
Medgar,  and  you  don't  need  a  lunatic  In  Mis- 
sissippi to  shoot  a  cat  like  Medgar  Evers.  you 
know,  and  the  cat  whoever  he  was.  Byron  de 
la  Beckwlth.  slipped  out  of  the  back  door  of 
a  nursing  home  and  no  one's  ever  heard  from 
him  since.  I  won't  even  discuss  what  hap- 
pened to  Malcolm,  or  all  the  ramifications  of 
that.  And  now  Martin's  dead.  And  every  time, 
you  know,  including  the  time  the  President 
was  murdered,  everyone  insisted  It  was  the 
work  of  one  lone  madman;  no  one  can  face 
the  fact  that  this  madness  has  been  created 
deliberately.  Now  Stokely  will  be  shot  pres- 
ently. And  whoever  pulls  that  trigger  will  not 
have  bought  the  bullet.  It  is  the  people  and 
their  representatives  who  are  inciting  to  riot, 
not  Stokely,  not  Martin,  not  Malcolm,  not 
Medgar.  And  you  will  go  on  like  this  until  you 
will  find  yourself  In  a  place  from  which  you 
can't  turn  back,  where  indeed  you  may  be 
already.  So,  if  Martin's  death  has  reached  the 
conscience  of  a  nation,  well  then  it's  a  great 
moral  triumph  in  the  history  of  mankind 
but  it's  very  unlikely  that  it  has. 

Question.  Some  people  have  said  that  the 
instant  canonization  by  white  America  Is 
the  cop-out  .  .  . 

Baldwin.  It's  the  proof  of  their  guilt,  and 
the  proof  of  their  relief.  What  they  don't 
know  is  that  for  every  Martin  thev  shoot 
there  will  be  ten  others.  You  already  miss 
Malcolm  and  wish  he  were  here.  Because  Mal- 
colm was  the  only  person  who  could  help 
those  kids  In  the  ghetto.  The  only  person. 

Question:  I  was  just  about  to  say.  we  white 
people  .  .  . 

Baldwin.  .  .  .  wished  that  Malcolm  were 
here?  But  you.  the  white  people,  no  matter 
how  it  was  done  actually,  technically,  you 
created  the  climate  which  forced  him  to  die. 

Question.  We  have  created  a  climate  which 
has  made  political  assassination  accept- 
able .  .  . 

Baldwin.  .  .  .  which  made  inevitable  that 
death,  and  Medgar '.<!,  and  Martin's.  And  may 
make  other  deaths  inevitable  too,  including 
mine.  And  all  this  In  the  name  of  freedom. 

Question.  Do  you  think  "cooling  It"  means 
accepting  a  culture  within  a  culture,  a  black 
culture  as  separate? 
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Baldwin.  You  mean,  white  people  cooling 
It? 

Question.  Yes. 

Baldwin  White  people  cooling  It  means  a 
very  simple  thing  Black  power  frightens 
them  White  power  doesn't  frighten  them. 
Stokely  Is  not.  you  know,  bombing  a  country 
out  of  existence  Nor  menacing  your  children. 
White  power  Is  doing  that  White  people  have 
to  accept  their  history  and  their  actual  cir- 
cumstances, and  they  won't  Not  without  a 
miracle  they  wont  Goodwill  wont  do  It 
One's  got  to  face  the  fact  that  we  police 
the  globe — we,  the  Americans,  police  the 
globe  for  a  very  good  reason  We  are  protect- 
ing what  we  call  the  free  world.  You  ought 
to  be  black.  sltUng  In  Harlem,  listening  to 
that  phrase  We.  like  the  South  African  black 
miners,  know  exactly  what  you're  protect- 
ing when  you  talk  about  the  free  world. 

Question.  Are  there  some  viable  black  In- 
stitutions that  .  .  . 

Baldwin  Why  does  a  white  country  look  to 
black  institutions  to  save  It? 

Question  Well,  to  begin  a  dialogue,  to  find 
out  what  should  be  done 

Baldwin  That  Is  up  to  you. 

Quetrtlon  But  doesn't  white  America  need 
Instruction  from  .  .  . 

Baldwin  .  the   streets  of  any  ghetto 

Question  But  on  the  streets  of  any  ghetto 
can  you  learn  . 

Baldwin  Ask  any  black  Junkie  what 
turned  him  into  a  Junkie 

Question  But  what  I'm  after  are  programs 
that  you  can  work  with 

Baldwin  What  you  mean  by  programs  is 
a  way  of  alleviating  the  distress  without  hav- 
ing It  cost  you  anything. 

QuesUon  Well,  even  if  we're  willing  to 
spend  the  money 

Baldwin    I'm  not  talking  about  money 

Question  But  if  we  are  willing  to  change 
our  point  of  view  . 

Baldwin  Well.  then,  the  person  to  talk  to 
is  first  of  all  your  own  heart,  your  wife. 
your  child  It's  your  country  too.  I've  read 
a  great  deal  about  the  good  white  people  of 
this  coun:ry  since  I  came  back  to  It  in  1957. 
But  Its  the  good  white  people  of  this  coun- 
try who  forced  the  black  people  Into  the 
streets. 

Question  Do  you  think  It  counts  for  any- 
thing having  a  mayor  like  John  Lindsay 
walking  the  streets? 

Baldwin  I  like  John  Lindsay.  Just  because 
he  walks  the  streets,  perhaps.  Or  for  the  same 
reasons  I  like  J  F  K..  you  know,  with  enor- 
mous reservations.  He's  somewhere  near  the 
twentieth  century  at  least 

Question  What  kind  of  President  should 
we  have?  Would  a  black  President  help? 

Baldwin.  You're  going  to  need  somebody 
who  is  willing,  first  of  all.  to  break  the 
stranglehold  of  what  they  call  the  two-party 
system.  John  Lewis  was  right  on  the  day  of 
the  March  on  Washington,  when  he  said  we 
can't  join  the  Republican  Party  because  look 
who  that  is  made  up  of  We  can't  Join  the 
Democratic  Party — look  who's  in  that  party. 
Where's  our  party?  What  we  need  is  some- 
body who  can  coalesce  the  energies  In  this 
country,  which  are  not  both  black  and  white, 
into  another  party  which  cnn  resfwnd  to  the 
needs  of  the  people.  The  Democratic  Party 
cannot  do  it.  Not  as  long  as  Senator  East- 
land Is  in  it.  I  name  him.  to  name  but  one. 
I  certainly  will  never  vote  for  a  Republican 
as  long  as  Nixon  is  in  that  party  You  need 
someone  who  believes  In  this  country,  again, 
to  begin  to  change  it.  And  by  the  way.  while 
we're  on  this  subject,  one  of  the  things  we 
should  do  is  cease  protecting  all  those  Texas 
oil  millionaires  who  are  one  of  the  great- 
est menaces  any  civilization  has  ever  seen. 
They  have  absolutely  no  brains,  and  a  fantas- 
tic amount  of  money,  fantastic  amount  of 
power,  incredible  power  And  there's  nothing 
more  dangerous  than  that  kind  of  power  in 
the  hands  of  such  ignorant  men.  And  this  Is 
done  with  the  consent  of  the  federal  gov- 
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ernment  With  the  collusion  of  the  federal 
government. 

Question.  Are  there  any  natural  allies  for 
the  black  people? 

Baldwin.  We're  all  under  the  same  heel.  I 
told  you  that  before.  We  are  all  under  the 
same  heel.  That's  why  everyone  v.-as  so 
shocked  when  Ktdel  Castro  went  to  Harlem. 
They  think  Negroes  are  fools,  as  Langston 
Hughes  put  it  once.  Second-class  fools,  at 
that 

Question.  You  feel  that  any  people  who  are 
oppressed  outside  the  United  States  are 
natural  allies  for  the  black  American? 

Baldwin.  Yes.  Prom  Cuba  ...  to  Angola. 
And  don't  think  the  American  government 
doesn't  know  that  This  government  which  is 
trying  to  free  us  Is  also  determined  we  should 
never  talk  to  each  other. 

Question.  In  The  Fire  Next  Time  you  ques- 
tioned whether  the  black  people  want  to  be 
integrated  into  a  burning  house  Do  you 
still  feel  they  do  not  have  the  same  goals  of 
materialism  as  the  white  man? 

Baldwin.  I  think  Stokely's  right  when  he 
says   that  integration   is  another  word,   tou 
know,    the    latest    kind    of    euphemism    for 
white  supremacy.  No.  I  don't  want  to  be  in- 
tegrated Into  this  house  or  any  other  house. 
I  don't  want  to  become  .  .  .  like  you.  You. 
the  white  people   I'd  rather  die  than  become 
what  most  white  people  in  this  country  have 
become.  What  one  is  after  is  something  else, 
which  is  exactly  what  Martin  was  after,  and 
this  was  community.  You  know.  I  Just  want 
you  to  leave  me  alone.  Just  l-c-a-v-e-rn-e- 
a-l-o-n-e!    And    then   we   can    take   it    from 
there.   And  above  iUI.  leave  my  child  alone. 
Question.    Do    you    think    that    the    local 
community  control  of  .schools  is  necessary? 
Baldwin.  Schools  and  policemen. 
Question.  Why  policemen? 
Baldwin.    Look,    we   live   in   Harlem,    let's 

say.   or   we   live   In   Watts.   The   who 

comes  down  there  with  his  cap  and  his  gun 
in  his  holster,  he  doesn't  know  what  my  day 
is  like.  He  doesn't  know  why  I  get  drunk 
when  I  do    He  doesn't  know  anything  about 

me  at  all.   He's  scared   of  me.   Now. 

what — the is  he  doing  there?  All  he 

can  do  is  shoot  me.  He's  a  hired  concentra- 
tion-camp keeper.  I  can  police  my  own  com- 
munity far  better  than  you  ever  will.  Be- 
cause you  can't  It's  not  in  you  to  do  it.  I 
know  why  somebody  there  is  upset  when  he 
Is  upset.  The  cats  were  right  when  they  were 
told  by  somebody,  some  cop.  some  leader, 
some  mayor,  to  go  home.  They  said  you  go 
home,  we  are  home.  baby.  We  can  take  care 
of  ourselves.  This  Is  the  message  we're  tr>-ing 
to  get  across:  we  don't  need  you  to  take  care 
of  us.  Good  Lord,  we  can't  afford  to  have 
you  take  care  of  us  any  longer!  Look  what 
you've  done.  To  us.  And  to  yourselves,  in 
taking  care  of  us.  No.  I  think  the  black 
people  in  this  country  should  run  their  own 
schools,  and  run  their  own  police  force.  Be- 
cause you  can't  do  It.  All  you  can  do  is 
bring  in  tanks  and  tear  gas  .  .  .  and  call  the 
National  Guard  when  it  gets  too  tight.  .\nd 
think  you  can  fight  a  civil  war  and  a  global 
war  at  the  same  time. 

Question.  There  used  to  be  a  New  York 
City  regulation  that  a  policeman  couldn't 
reside  in  the  precinct  to  which  he  was  as- 
signed. You  are  saying  that  the  regulation 
should  require  him  to  live  there. 
Baldwin.  Yeah,  I'm  telling  you  that. 
Question.  Do  you  have  any  hope  for  the 
future  of  this  country? 

Baldwin.  I  have  a  va«t  amount  of  deter- 
mination. I  have  a  great  deal  of  hope.  I 
think  the  most  hopeful  thing  to  do  is  to 
look  at  the  situation.  People  accuse  me  of 
being  a  doom-monger  I'm  not  .x  doom- 
monger  If  you  don't  look  at  it,  you  can't 
change  it.  You've  got  to  look  at  it.  And  at 
certain  time*  it  cannot  be  more  grim.  If  we 
can  look  at  it.  we  can  change  it.  U  we  don't 
look  at  It.  we  won't.  If  we  don't  change  it, 
were   going   to  die.   We're  going  to   perish. 
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every  single  one  of  us.  That's  a  tall  order, 
a  hard,  hard  bill  to  pay:  but  you  have  been 
accumulating  it  for  a  very  long  time.  And 
now  the  bill  is  In.  It  is  in  for  you  and  your 
children,  and  it  Is  in  all  over  the  world.  If 
you  can't  pay  your  bill,  it's  the  end  of  you. 
And  you  created  in  this  country  a  whole 
population  which  has  nothing  to  lose.  It's 
part  of  your  bill.  There's  nothing  more  that 
you  can  do  to  me.  nothing  more  at  all.  When 
you,  In  the  person  of  your  President,  assure 
me  that  you  will  not  tolerate  any  more 
violence,  you  may  think  that  frightens  me. 
People  don't  get  frightened  when  they  hear 
that,  they  get  mad.  And  whereas  you're  afraid 
to  die.  I'm  not 

Question.  So  the  one  thing  that  is  fairly 
certain  at>out  cooling  it  is  that  the  National 
Guard  .  .  . 

Baldwin.  I  am   not  the  one  to  be  cooled 
Question    But  it  can  be  said  that  the  Na- 
tional   Guard,     the    police,    tear    gas.    these 
methods  are  not   the  answer. 

Baldwin  I  suggest  that  the  mayor  of  every 
city  and  the  President  of  this  nation  go  on 
the  air  and  address  the  white  people  for  a 
change.  Tell  them  to  cool  It, 

Question  In  the  most  recent  disturbances, 
why  have  certain  black  leaders  attempted 
to  get  other  black  people  off  the  streets? 

Baldwin.  To  save  their  lives.  Not  as  a  favor 
to  you.  Nobody  wants  this  generation  to  die. 
Except    the    American   people. 

Question.  You  would  say.  then,  that  we 
have  a  lot  to  answer  for? 

Baldwin.  I'm  not  trying  to  accuse  you.  you 
know  That's  not  the  point.  But  you  have 
an  awful  lot  to  face,  I  don't  envy  any  white 
man  in  this  century,  because  I  wouldn't  like 
to  have  to  face  what  you  have  to  face.  If 
you  don't  face  it.  though,  it's  a  matter  of 
ijour  life  or  death.  Everyone's  deluded  if  they 
think  It's  a  matter  of  Sambo's  life  or  death. 
It  isn't  a  matter  of  Sambo's  life  or  death, 
and  it  can't  be.  for  they  have  been  slaughter- 
ing Sambos  too  long.  It's  a  matter  of  whether 
or  not  you  want  to  live.  And  you  may  think 
that  my  death,  or  any  diminution,  or  my  dis- 
appearance will  save  you.  but  It  won't.  It 
can't  save  you.  All  that  can  save  you  now  Is 
your  confrontation  with  your  own  his- 
tory .  .  .  which  Is  not  your  past,  but  your 
present.  Nobody  cares  what  happened  In  the 
past.  One  cin't  afford  to  care  what  happened 
in  the  past.  But  your  history  has  led  you  to 
this  moment,  and  you  can  only  begin  to 
change  yourself  and  save  yourself  by  looking 
at  what  you  are  doing  in  the  name  of  your 
history,  in  the  name  of  your  gods.  In  the 
name  of  your  language.  And  what  has  hap- 
pened is  as  though  I,  hartng  always  been  out- 
side It — more  outside  it  than  victimized  by 
It.  really,  in  a  sense:  outside  it  surely,  you 
know,  slaughtered  by  it.  victimized  by  it.  but 
mainly  outside  it — can  see  It  better  than  you 
can  see  it.  Because  I  cannot  afford  to  let  you 
fool  me.  If  I  let  you  fool  me.  then  I  die,  Bxit 
I've  fooled  you  for  a  long  time.  That's  why 
you  keep  sajing.  what  does  the  Negro  want? 
it's  a  summation  of  your  own  delusions,  the 
lies  you've  told  yourself.  You  know  exactlu 
what  I  want! 

Question.  So  that  when  we  come  to  you 
with  the  question.  How  do  we  cool  It?,  all 
we're  asking  Is  that  same  old  question.  What 
does  the  Negro  w.nnt? 

Baldwin.  Yes,  You're  asking  me  to  help  you 
save  It, 

Question,  Save  ourselves? 
Baldwin,  Yes.  But  you  have  to  do  that. 
Question.    Speaking    strictly,    from    your 
l-oint  of   view,  how   would  you   talk   to  an 
angry  black  man  ready  to  tear  up  the  town? 
Baldwin.   I   only   know   angry  black   men. 
You   mean,   how  would   I   talk  to  someone 
twenty  years  younger  than  I? 
Question.  That's  right. 
Baldwin  That  would  be  very  difficult  to  do. 
I've  tried,  and  I  try  It.  I  try  it  all  the  time. 
All  I  can  tell  him,  really,  is  I'm  with   you. 
whatever  that  means.  I'll   tell  you  what  I 
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can't  tell  him,  I  can't  tell  him  to  submit  and 
let  himself  be  slaughtered,  I  can't  tell  him 
that  he  should  not  arm,  because  the  white 
people  are  armed.  I  can't  tell  him  that  he 
should  let  anybody  rape  his  sister,  or  his 
wife,  or  his  mother.  Because  that's  where  it's 
>it.  And  what  I  try  to  tell  him,  too,  Is  if  you're 
ready  to  blow  the  cat's  head  off — because  it 
could  come  to  that^try  not  to  hate  him,  for 
:he  sake  of  your  soul's  salvation  and  for  no 
other  reason.  But  let's  try  to  be  better,  let's 
try — no  matter  what  it  costs  us— to  be  better 
than  they  are.  You  haven't  got  to  hate  them, 
though  we  do  have  to  be  free.  It's  a  waste 
of  time  to  hate  them. 

Jamfs   Baldwin  :    Moses   as  a   Black   Cat 

In  1961  James  Baldwin  wrrote  an  article  for 
Esquire  (about  Norman  Mailer)  in  which  he 
said,  "Here  I  was.  at  thirty-two,  finding  my 
notoriety  hard  to  bear  I  was  beginning 

to  realize,  most  unwillingly,  all  the  things 
love  could  not  do.  It  could  not  make  me  over, 
for  example.  It  could  not  undo  the  Journey 
which  had  made  of  me  such  a  strange  man 
and  brought  me  to  such  a  strange  place," 

That  we  are  all  In  a  strange  place  now  Is 
undeniable;  that  James  Baldwin  knows  the 
terrain  of  the  place  and  the  path  that  brought 
us  here  Is  on  record.  He  has  Journeyed  from 
Harlem,  where  he  was  one  of  nine  children, 
to  an  expatriate's  life  In  Paris,  where  he  lived 
for  nearly  ten  years^  back  to  the  life  of  a  suc- 
cessful writer  In  Manhattan,  which  is  very 
different  from  Harlem.  Along  the  way  he  has 
written  Go  Tell  It  On  the  Mountain,  Notes 
of  a  Native  Son,  Nobody  Knows  My  Name, 
Tlie  Pire  Next  Time.  Blues  for  Mister  Charlie, 
other  plays,  novels,  short  stories  and  essays, 
and  a  Just-published  novel,  Tell  Me  How  Long 
the  Train's  Been  Gone. 

Above  all,  his  Journey  has  been  so  near  the 
lieart  of  the  civil-rights  movement  that  Bald- 
win's voice  has  t>ecame  the  one  to  tell  us  most 
clearly  where  we  are  and  how  we  came  here. 

When  the  first  dvll-rlghts  legislation  was 
passed,  after  World  "War  II.  most  white  Amer- 
icans believed  that  inequality  between  the 
races  could  be  eliminated  through  court  de- 
cisions. But  in  1955,  only  a  year  after  the  Su- 
preme Court  had  ordered  schools  desegre- 
grated,  Baldwin  wrote  (Notes  of  a  Native 
Sonl.  "To  smash  something  Is  the  ghetto's 
chronic  need.  Most  of  the  time  It  Is  the  mem- 
bers of  the  ghetto  who  smash  each  other, 
and  themselves.  But  as  long  as  the  ghetto 
walls  are  standing  there  will  always  come  a 
moment  when  these  outlets  do  not  work.  ,  .  . 
If  ever,  Indeed,  the  violence  which  fills  Har- 
lem's churches,  pool  halls,  and  bars  erupts 
outward  in  a  more  direct  fashion.  Harlem  and 
its  citizens  are  likely  to  vanish  in  an  apoc- 
alyptic flood," 

In  1962,  at  a  time  when  most  Americans 
were  congratulating  themselves  on  finally 
having  done  something  right  about  race  re- 
lations (",  ,  ,  in  almost  every  aspect  of  Amer- 
ican life  it  is  possible  to  point  to  dramatic 
Improvement  In  the  status  of  the  Negro  over 
the  last  twenty  or  ten  or  even  five  years,"  said 
The  New  York  Times),  Baldwin  published 
The  Fire  Next  Time.  "A  bill  Is  coming  In,"  he 
warned  us,  "that  I  fear  America  Is  not  pre- 
pared to  pay  ,  ,  .  a  vengeance  that  does  not 
really  depend  on,  and  cannot  really  be  .  .  . 
prevented  by,  any  police  force  or  army:  his- 
torical vengeance,  a  cosmic  vengeance.  .  .  ." 
The  book  drew  attention  because  of  Baldwin's 
distinction  as  a  writer:  what  was  not  foreseen 
was  how  thoroughly — and  how  soon — its 
warning  would  be  substantiated.  In  the  Sum- 
mer of  1964  the  violence  he  had  written  about 
did  erupt  outward,  into  Watts.  Newark,  De- 
troit. Washington.  Chicago  and  a  hundred 
other  cities. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  Esquire,  at  a  time 
of  fresh  tragedy,  returns  to  him.  A  new  bill 
has  come  in  to  us.  Interviewed  two  days  after 
the  funeral  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  dur- 
ing a  nightmare  of  riots,  vengeance  and  mar- 
tial law  across  the  country,  Baldwin  tells  us 
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what  it  is  we  are  paying  for.  and  how  much 
of  the  accounting  is  still  due. 


CHIEF  JUSTICE  WARREN 


HON.  JAMES  C.  GORMAN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  27.  1968 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
history  of  this  century  is  written,  the 
name  of  Chief  Justice  Warren  will  take 
its  place  among  the  very  great  men  in 
America.  His  15-year  stewardship  of  the 
Supreme  Court  brought  forth  rulings 
that  began  to  correct  the  wrongs  in- 
flicted a  century  aso,  and  have  set 
America  on  a  course  toward  the  fulfill- 
ment of  constitutional  rights  for  each  of 
its  citizens. 

Chief  Justice  Wanen's  name  will  be 
linked  with  those  other  remarkable  Chief 
Justices  who  led  the  Court  during  tur- 
bulent times  in  our  country's  life.  The 
Chief  Justice  has  been  described  by  one 
of  his  former  law  clerks  as  "a  rare  man, 
because  he  comes  so  close  to  'epresent- 
ing  the  consensus  of  decent  opinion."  The 
Warren  Court,  as  it  has  come  to  be 
known,  has  demonstrated  how  profound 
an  effect  Chief  Justice  Warrens  quiet  ex- 
ercise of  decent  opinion  can  have  on  the 
destiny  of  a  great  nation.  How  fortunate 
we  are  to  have  had  the  era  of  the  Warren 
Court  under  the  leadership  of  this  very 
fine,  vigorous,  and  wise  person. 

The  Washington  Post  this  morning  ed- 
itorially paid  a  most  deserving  tribute  to 
the  Chief  Justice  on  the  occasion  of  his 
retirement.  It  expresses  the  respect  and 
affection  that  every  American  who  treas- 
ures coBstitutional  rights  has  for  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  and  proud 
to  repeat  the  Post  editorial  for  the 
Record: 

Wabren    Steps    Down 

The  retirement  of  Chief  Justice  Earl  War- 
ren removes  a  massive  figure  from  the  na- 
tional scene.  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  the  Chief  Justice  has  been  a  man  to 
contend  with  In  national  affairs.  First  as  one 
of  the  Nation's  most  successful  politicians 
and  later  as  its  most  widely  known  Chief 
Justice.  Earl  Warren  has  v;on  a  major  place 
in  history.  He  has  presided  over  the  Supreme 
Court  during  one  of  the  stormiest  and  most 
productive  eras  in  its  179  years.  And  he  has 
given  vigorous  and  wise  leadership  to  its  de- 
liberations while  adding  immensely  to  the 
stature  of  the  office  he  has  held. 

Almost  no  one  could  have  foreseen  when 
Earl  Warren  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  in 
1953  the  major  role  the  Court  was  to  occupy 
in  American  Government  in  subsequent 
years.  But  the  group  of  men  which  will  al- 
ways be  known  as  the  "Warren  Covirt"  has 
set  the  pace  for  many  major  changes  in 
America's  daily  life.  They  broke  the  noose 
of  discrimination  and  segregation  that  v.-as 
dragging  the  Nation  down  and.  for  almost 
10  years,  constituted  the  only  part  of  the 
Federal  Government  willing  to  face  up  to  the 
problems  of  civil  rights.  Tliey  fractured  the 
old-lins  politics  of  the  Nation,  when  that 
politics  seemed  to  hold  a  deadly  grip  on  any 
means  of  reform,  by  terminating  rural  domi- 
nation of  legislative  apportionment.  They 
reformed  the  Nation's  criminal  law  by  ful- 
filling the  promise  of  the  Constitution  that 
men,  rich  or  p(50r,  black  or  white,  will  have 
equal  rights.  They  stood  fast  against  the 
vilest  kind  of  outcries  and  upheld  the  First 
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Amendment's  guarantee  of  free  speech, 
broadening  Its  meaning  in  terms  of  political 
debate,  public  controversy,  and  artistic 
achievement. 

In  all  these  areas,  it  is  difficult  to  sort  out 
Chief  Justice  Warren  from  the  otlier  mem- 
bers of  his  Court.  It  Is  the  constitutionalism 
of  Justice  Black,  more  than  any  other  ju.'- 
itce.  that  has  dominated  the  Court  in  recent 
years.  But  the  Chief  Justice  has  joined  fully 
in  almost  all  the  Court's  major  decisions  and 
has  drawn  the  lightning  of  public  critlclism 
to  himself  by  electlntj.  quite  properly,  to  be 
the  Court's  spokesman  on  many  of  Its  most 
crucial  Issues. 

Tlie  growth  of  Earl  Warren,  the  Justice, 
during  the  15  years  has  been  immen.se.  Early 
criticism  that  his  opinions  were  too  sweeping 
and  lacked  the  craftsmanship  of  some  of  his 
predecessors  has  faded  Beyond  that,  how- 
ever, it  has  become  clear  that  he  saw  his 
role  on  the  Court  as  that  of  explaining  its 
work  to  all  the  Nation  In  terms  that  could 
be  widely  understood  and  of.  at  times,  raising 
fundamental  Issues  that  the  Court  was  not 
deciding  but  ought  to  be  opened  for  public 
debate, 

rhe  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 
however,  is  more  than  just  the  presiding 
member  of  the  Supreme  Court,  He  is  al.so  the 
executive  head  of  the  Federal  court  system 
and  the  symbol  of  the  Nation's  belief  in  rule 
by  law.  In  these  roles.  Chief  Justice  Wnrien 
probably  has  been  the  most  successful  of  the 
14  men  to  fill  the  office.  He  ha.s  taken  great 
interest  in  strengthening  and  modernizing 
the  court  system  and,  with  Justice  Tom  C, 
Clark,  has  fostered  many  long-needed  admin- 
istrative changes.  As  a  symbol  of  a  Nation 
ruled  by  law,  he  has  traveled  .ill  over  the 
world,  always  an  eloquent  spokesman  for 
the  idea  of  equal  Justice  under  law,  alw.^ys 
eager  to  encourage  other  nations — and  the 
world^to  Improve  their  legal  systems  so  that 
force  is  replaced  with  law.  For  that  reason 
he  is  almost  as  widely  known,  and  perhaps 
more  widely  respected,  abroad  than  he  is  at 
home. 

The  15  years  in  Washington  have  not  been 
easy  for  E^rl  Warren,  He  has  been  subjected 
to  a  stream  of  abuse  unequalled  In  modern 
day  public  affairs.  His  critics  have  questioned 
his  honor,  his  integrity  and  his  loyalty:  they 
have  demanded  his  impeachment  and  even 
his  death,  Althovigh  the  political  Juices  that 
won  him  three  terms  as  Governor  of  Cali- 
fornia must  often  have  urged  him  to  fire 
back,  he  has  taken  this  abuse  quietly,  as  a 
Justice  should,  and  has  been  a  model  of 
decorum  and  solemnity,  mixed  vrith  Just  the 
right  amount  of  humor  and  humaneness. 

Some  of  the  men  who  have  been  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States  have  pa.ssed  into 
history  with  hardly  more  than  a  sentence. 
But  Earl  Warren  will  stand  In  history  as  one 
of  the  great  Chief  Justices,  His  name,  most 
likely,  will  be  linked  with  those  of  the  other 
three  Justices  who  led  the  Court  through 
major  turning  points  in  its  and  the  Nation's 
life — John  Marshall,  Roger  B,  Taney,  and 
Charles  Evans  Hughes,  For  more  than  that  no 
Judge  can  aspire:  for  more  than  that  the 
Nation  cannot  ask. 


TENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  AMERI- 
CANS FOR  CONSTITUTIONAL 
ACTION 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  27,  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  imprebsive,  effective,  and  unique 
organizations  with  legitimate  and  pro- 
found influence  on  the  Washington  scene 
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is  the  Americans  for  Constitutional 
Action.  The  ACA  marks  its  10th  anni- 
versary today  and  In  the  past  decade  has 
been  a  stalwart,  progressive  and  dedi- 
cated supporter  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment. 

One  of  the  unique  contributions  of  the 
ACA  has  been  its  index  in  which  it  very 
objectively  evaluates  the  voting  record 
of  House  and  Senate  Members.  The 
thoroughness  of  the  ACA  index  is  such 
that  it  is  regarded  by  liberals  and  con- 
servatives alike  as  the  soundest  analysis 
of  Members'  voting  patterns. 

The  ACA  has  developed  very  effective 
research  programs  in  its  support  of  sound 
principles  of  goverrunent  and  by  its  pro- 
grams it  has  earned  esteem  and  respect. 

Adm.  Ben  Morell  was  the  driving  force 
behind  the  ACA  and  his  efforts  have  been 
augmented  by  MaJ.  Gen.  Thomas  Lane, 
retired;  Brig.  Gen  Bonner  Fellers,  re- 
tired :  and  the  very  capable  and  dedicated 
executive  director,  Charles  McManus. 

Another  unique  feature  of  the  ACA  is 
that  it  does  not  "lobby  "  legislators.  It 
makes  its  .evaluation  of  voting  records 
after  the  vote  has  been  cast  and  never 
indicates  in  advance  a  position  on  a  par- 
ticular piece  of  legislation. 


JEROSSE    J.    KEATING    TO    RETIRE 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or  Nrw  Touc 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  27.  1968 

Mr  DULSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  Jerome  J 
Keating,  the  able  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Letter  Carriers,  has 
announced  that  he  will  voluntarily  retire 
from  his  office  at  the  biennial  convention 
of  his  organization  next  Augxist. 

There  are  cnly  a  few  men  In  the  en- 
tire field  of  organized  labor  who  are  as 
deserving  of  the  praise,  respect,  and 
commendation  of  this  House  as  Jerome 
Keating 

Ever  since  he  became  a  national  of- 
ficer of  the  letter  carriers,  33  years  ago, 
he  has  been  a  giant — a  giant  of  integrity, 
of  ability,  of  compassion,  and  of  cour- 
age. 

During  the  past  6  years,  as  president 
of  the  National  Association  of  Letter 
Carriers,  he  has  been  an  outstanding 
leader  of  men,  a  leader  possessed  of  a 
deep  sense  of  responsibility — not  only 
for  the  men  he  represents,  but  for  our 
beloved  country  as  well. 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress,  in  1959, 
Jerome  Keating  was  vice  president  of 
the  Letter  Carriers  and  the  editor  of 
their  magazine,  the  Postal  Record. 

He  was  also  the  legislative  technician 
for  the  association,  and  I  was  impressed 
by  his  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
this  subject. 

Like  many  other  Members  here  to- 
day, I  learned  a  great  deal  from  him 
about  the  problems  of  postal  employees. 

As  with  so  many  men  who  have 
achieved  true  success.  Jerome  Keating  is 
a  modest  man.  He  has  never  sought  his 
full  share  of  the  spotlight;  he  has  never 
demanded  his  full  share  of  the  popultn- 
applause. 
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Instead,  he  has  been  content  to  stand 
by  and  let  others  take  the  bows.  Surely 
it  is  time  now  for  him  to  receive  the 
measure  of  appreciation  which  he  so 
fully  deserves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Jerome  Keating  is  one  of 
the  more  gentle  and  considerate  public 
figures  I  have  ever  known.  His  course  has 
been  one  of  gentle  reasoning,  of  firm 
argument  and  persuasive  factual  pres- 
entation. 

Whenever  he  has  appeared  before  a 
committee  of  the  House,  he  has  been 
magnificently  prepared  and.  invariably, 
his  testimony  was  conclusive  and  deci- 
sive. It  was  a  pleasure  to  hear  him  testify, 
and  certainly  it  was  instructive  to  those 
who  heard  him. 

A  man  of  quiet  dignity,  Jerome  Keat- 
ing has  represented  his  people  with  fer- 
vor and  firmness.  And  yet.  In  all  the  time 
I  have  known  him,  I  am  not  aware  that 
he  ever  placed  any  selfish  consideration 
above  the  best  interests  of  our  Nation. 

He  has  had  the  courage,  at  times,  to 
take  a  stand  which  might  have  been  un- 
popular with  his  membership  because  he 
felt  such  a  stand  was  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  This  is  the 
supreme  test  of  leadership,  and  Jerome 
J.  Keating  passed  it  with  flying  colors. 

There  are  literally  hundreds  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives,  over 
the  years,  who  consider  Jerome  Keating 
as  a  personal  friend.  We  shall  miss  his 
steady  and  inspiring  presence  on  the 
Hill;  we  shall  miss  his  warm  personality 
and  his  wisdom. 

Certainly  all  of  us  can  hope  sincerely 
that  he  and  his  wonderful  wife,  Marion, 
will  have  many  happy,  golden  years  of 
retirement  ahead. 

No  one  deserves  it  more,  and  no  one 
could  leave  the  arena  of  active  legisla- 
tive work  with  warmer  or  more  heartfelt 
affection  and  respect  from  those  who 
have  worked  with  him. 
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CARRY  ON.  ACA 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or    AJUZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  27.  1968 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  10  years.  Americans  for  Constitu- 
tional Action — ACA — has  been  assisting 
constitutional  conservatives  of  both  par- 
ties in  congressional  elections. 

For  10  years,  this  group  of  genuinely 
dedicated  Americans  has  persevered 
without  fanfare  in  the  traditional  Amer- 
ican way — by  hard  work  and  unrelenting 
energies  directed  toward  furthering  our 
constitutional  form  of  government. 

For  10  years,  they  have  scrupulously 
dispensed  all  moneys  available  to  them 
to  support  those  [>ersons  subscribing  to 
the  same  beliefs;  that  is.  to  uphold  the 
original  concepts  of  the  founders  of  our 
country.  And  they  have  constantly  grown 
and  progressed  with  an  almost  in-built 
sense  of  timing  for  the  time  at  hand  and 
the  job  to  be  done. 

Today,  ACA  embarks  upon  a  second 
decade  of  service  to  the  country  and 
Congress.  Although  their  aims  remain 


the  same,  their  methods  of  achieving 
them  have  adjusted  to  the  times.  "Hieir 
defeats  have  become  vehicles  to  renewed 
efforts  and  gains. 

Though  all  of  their  energies  are  cur- 
rently channeled  toward  the  1968  elec- 
tions, their  eyes  are  on  those  that  follow. 
And  their  motto  might  well  be,  'For  I 
would  be  as  a  whetstone  without  the 
power  to  cut  but  to  make  steel  sharp." 
Carry  on,  ACA ;  may  you  continue  to  keep 
Congress  sharp. 


THE  STORM  KING  MOUNTAIN  CASE 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF    NEW    YOkK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  27,  1968 

Mr.  OTITNGEIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  May 
1968  issue  of  the  Sierra  Club  Bulletin 
carries  an  interesting  article  by  an  able 
and  conscientious  lawyer  and  personal 
friend,  Mr.  David  Sive.  Mr.  Sive  is  chair- 
man of  the  Atlantic  Chapter  of  the  Sierra 
Club.  He  served  as  counsel  for  the  Sierra 
Club  in  its  intervention  in  the  second 
round  of  hearings  held  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  concerning  the  con- 
troversial Storm  King  project,  proposed 
by  Con  Edison  for  construction  on  and 
below  Storm  King  Mountain  in  the  Hud- 
son Highlands. 

Those  concerned  with  the  law  con- 
trolling the  use  of  our  natural  resources 
will  recall  that  the  FPC  originally  issued 
a  license  for  the  project  in  1965.  This 
ruling  was  reversed  by  the  Second  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  in  a  landmark  decision. 
The  court  instructed  the  FPC  not  only  to 
develop  a  complete  record  and  hear  all 
witnesses  on  the  issue  of  destruction  of 
natural  resources  and  on  alternative 
methods  of  producing  power,  but  also  to 
carry  an  affirmative  duty  to  develop  the 
relevant  evidence  on  its  own.  The  role  of 
the  FPC,  said  the  court,  was  not  that  of 
an  umpire  "blandly  calling  balls  and 
strikes,"  but  was  rather  that  of  the 
guardian  of  our  resources,  required  to 
assure  Itself  that  the  entire  story  is  told, 
whether  by  the  proponents  or  by  the 
Commission  staff. 

The  reopened  hearings  in  the  Storm 
King  case  consimied  months  of  time  and 
volumes  of  testimony.  Briefs  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  examiner  in  October  1967, 
and  he  has  not  yet  made  his  recom- 
mendations to  the  Commission. 

I  ask  that  Mr.  Sive's  interesting  and 
well-written  article  be  included  in  the 
Record,  since  it  serves  as  a  fascinating 
and  well -docimien ted  description  of  the 
nature  of  testimony  that  can  be  brought 
in  to  require  consideration  of  the  in- 
tangible costs  and  effects  of  massive  con- 
struction and  public  works  projects  that 
may  look  very  well  on  paper,  without  ade- 
quate consideration  being  given  to  these 
factors. 

The  article  follows: 

Natuxal  Beautt  and  the  Law 
(By  David  Sive) 

The  present  proceedings  before  the  Federal 
Power  Conunlsslon  Involving  Storm  King 
Mountain.  In  the  Matter  of  Consolidated  Edi- 
son Company  of  New  York,  Inc.,  Project  No. 


2338,  quite  likely  constitute  the  broadest  and 
deepest  consideration  of  the  nature  and  place 
of  natural  beauty  In  any  legal  proceedings 
to  date. 

The  basis  of  the  "beauty  Issue,"  as  it  has 
been  referred  to  by  the  Hearing  Examiner  and 
attorneys  In  the  proceedings.  Is  contained 
in  large  part  In  one  sentence — by  now  perhaps 
classical — in  the  opinion  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals reversing  the  original  grant  of  a  license 
to  Consolidated  Edison  to  construct  the 
Storm  King  pumped  storage  reservoir.  After 
pointing  out  the  errors  of  the  Commission  In 
its  grant  of  the  license  to  Consolidated  Elli- 
son and  requiring  new  proceedings  to  re- 
ceive additional  evidence,  the  Court  described 
the  ultimate  questions  to  be  examined  In  the 
renewed  proceedings.  The  renewed  proceed- 
ings must,  it  said;  ".  .  .  include  as  a  basic 
foncem  the  preservation  of  natural  beauty 
and  of  national  historic  shrines,  keeping  in 
mind  that,  in  our  affluent  society,  the  cost 
of  a  project  is  only  one  of  several  factors  to  be 
considered." 

The  Intervenors  opposed  to  the  project, 
primarily  the  Scenic  Hudson  Preservation 
Conference  and  the  Sierra  Club,  rely  upon 
this  statement  of  principle  as  no  less  than  the 
beginning  of  the  adoption  of  a  philosophy  to 
which  Thoreau  pointed  more  than  a  century 
p.go  as  part  of  our  developing  law  of  natural 
resources.  Thoreau  stated  It  in  this  fashion: 
"Most  of  the  luxuries  and  many  of  the  so- 
called  comforts  of  life  are  not  only  not  Indis- 
I>ensable,  but  p>08itive  hindrances  to  the 
elevation  of  mankind." 

It  may  well  be  that  the  society  of  Thoreau 
was  not  "affluent."  Ours  certainly  Is,  in  that, 
by  applying  to  our  social  and  economic  or- 
ganization some  small  fraction  of  the  intel- 
ligence we  apply  to  going  to  the  moon,  we 
certainly  can  provide  every  person  with  not 
only  the  necessities  but  some  of  the  comforts 
of  life.  Both  Thoreau  and  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals hold  that,  beyond  those  necessities  and, 
shall  we  say,  necessary  comforts,  we  must 
make  a  choice  and  that  perhaps  the  choice 
should  at  least  sometimes  be  to  elevate  rather 
than  fatten  mankind. 

The  mandate  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  was 
interpreted  by  the  Scenic  Hudson  and  Sierra 
Club  attorneys  to  require  a  presentation  to 
'he  Federal  Power  Commission  Hearing  Ex- 
.-^mlner  of  a  sophisticated  analysis  of  the 
nature  and  degrees  of  scenic  beauty.  The 
.-.ttorneys'  p>06ltlon  has  been  that  scenic 
r'eauty  can  be  objectively  analyzed  and  de- 
crees of  scenic  beauty  can  be  stated.  This 
point  Is  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  prin- 
cipal brief  submitted  to  the  Hearing  Ex- 
riminer  by  attorneys  for  the  Sierra  Club: 

"The  Court's  direction  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  renewed  proceedings  requires  an  appraisal 
and  analysis  of  the  scenic  beauty  and  of  the 
place  in  history  of  Storm  King  Mountain  and 
the  surrounding  area,  for  only  by  such  an 
appraisal  and  analysis  can  the  'basic  concern' 
of  'the  preservation  of  natural  beauty  and  of 
tiational  historic  shrines'  be  properly  con- 
sidered alongside  the  'cost  of  [the]  proj- 
ect.' .  .  . 

"The  cost  of  the  project  and  its  overall 
economic  benefit,  if  any.  as  compared  to  the 
cost  of  the  alternatives,  can  be  measured 
quantitatively.  That  measurement  of  the 
overall  economic  benefit,  If  there  be  any.  is 
the  subject  of  another  section  of  this  Brief. 
The  beauty  of  the  Mountain  cannot,  of 
''ourse.  be  measured  with  precision.  Beauty 
:n  a  landscape,  like  that  in  music  or  art,  Is 
to  some  extent,  subjective.  There  nevertheless 
.ire  standards  and  experts,  and  natural  beauty 
can  be  the  subject  of  analysis,  with  sufficient 
definlteness  to  distinguish  that  which  is 
worthy  of  preservation. 

"The  Court  of  Appeals  requires  this.  It  was 
lield  that  we  may  not  sacrifice  a  great  scenic 
asset  for  an  Insignificant  or  doubtful  eco- 
nomic gain.  On  the  other  hand,  of  course,  we 
cannot,  even  'In  our  affluent  society,'  sacri- 
fice Important  goods  or  services,  be  they 
necessities   or  luxuries,  willy-nilly,  each  time 
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that  some  individual  or  group  Is  called  upon 
to  sacrifice  its  favorite  view  of  its  favorite 
landscape. 

"A  vital  question  of  the  renewed  hearings, 
therefore,  was  "How  beautiful  is  Storm 
King?'  " 

Both  Scenic  Hudson  and  the  Sierra  Club 
did  produce  the  testimony  of  several  experts 
on  scenic  beauty.  Including  Professor  Charles 
W.  Eliot,  II,  of  Harvard;  Charles  CalUson, 
Executive  Vice  President  of  the  National 
Audubon  Society;  Dr.  Vincent  Scully,  Pro- 
feeeor  of  Art  History  at  Yale;  and  David 
Brower,  Executive  Director  of  the  Sierra  Club. 
All  of  them  testified  that  Storm  King  and 
the  Hudson  River  at  Storm  King  were  not 
simply  places  of  scenic  beauty,  but  no  less 
than  the  supreme  river  scenery  In  the  eastern 
United  States. 

Mr.  Callison  called  the  Hudson  at  Storm 
King  "the  most  beautiful  stretch  of  river 
scenery  in  the  United  States."  Professor 
Scully's  description  was  perhaps  the  most 
lyrical ; 

"It  rises  like  a  brown  bear  out  of  the  river, 
a  dome  of  living  granite,  swelling  with 
animal  power.  It  is  not  picturesque  in  the 
softer  sense  of  the  word  but  awesome,  a 
primitive  bodiment  of  the  energies  of  the 
earth.  It  makes  the  character  of  wild  nature 
physically  visible  In  monumental  form.  As 
such  It  strongly  reminds  me  of  some  of  the 
natiual  formations  which  mark  sacred  sites 
in  Greece  and  signal  the  presence  of  the 
Gods;  It  recalls  Lerna  In  Argolls,  for  example, 
where  Herakles  fought  the  Hydra,  and  vari- 
ous sites  of  Artemis  and  Aphrodite  where 
the  mother  of  the  beasts  rises  savagely  out 
of  the  water.  While  Breakneck  Ridge  across 
the  river  resembles  the  winged  hill  of  tilted 
strata  that  looms  into  the  Gulf  of  Corinth 
near  Calydon. 

Hence  Storm  King  and  Breakneck  Ridge 
form  an  ideal  portal  for  the  grand  stretch  of 
the  Hudson  below  them.  The  dome  of  one 
is  balanced  by  the  horns  of  the  other;  but 
they  are  both  crude  shapes,  and  appropriately 
so,  since  the  urbanlstlc  point  of  the  Hudson 
in  that  area  lies  In  the  fact  that  it  preserves 
and  embodies  the  most  savage  and  untram- 
m«Ied  characteristics  of  the  wild  at  the  very 
threshold  of  New  York.  It  can  still  make  the 
city  dweller  emotionally  aware  of  what  he 
most  needs  to  know;  that  nature  still  exists, 
with  Its  own  laws,  rhythms,  and  powers, 
separate  from  human  desires." 

The  elements  of  the  beauty  of  the  Hudson 
at  Storm  King  were  analyzed  also  by  one  of 
the  nation's  leading  cartographers,  Richard 
Edes  Harrison.  He  produced  shaded  maps  of 
several  rivers  of  eastern  North  America  where 
the  rivers  break  through  the  main  chain  of 
the  area's  most  dominant  feature,  the  Ap- 
imlachian  Mountains,  demonstrating  that  of 
them  all  the  Hudson  is  the  widest  and  most 
dramatic.  It  is  an  estuary,  through  which 
ocean-going  vessels  may  pass  to  Albany,  80 
miles  north  of  the  gorge.  It  is  an  American 
fjord. 

Each  of  the  several  experts  classified  the 
Hudson  at  Storm  King  as  equal  in  scenic 
beauty  and  magnificence  to  many  of  our  na- 
tional parks. 

The  beauty  of  the  mountain  and  the  sur- 
rounding area  has  not  been  seriously  dis- 
puted by  Consolidated  Edison,  although  it  has 
not  accepted  the  analysis  of  degrees  of  scenic 
beauty.  The  company's  principal  point  has 
been  that  the  project  vrould  not  mar  the 
beauty  of  the  mountain  because  from  most 
angles  at  most  seasons  of  the  year  it  would, 
they  say,  not  be  seen,  the  main  project  works 
being  placed  underground  In  the  revised  plans 
announced  just  before  the  resumption  of  the 
hearings.  Scenic  Hudson  and  the  Sierra  Club 
disputed  this  company  claim.  The  Issue  of  the 
precise  visibility  of  the  project  works  was  the 
subject  of  many  hundreds  of  pages  of  con- 
flicting testimony. 

The  claims  of  Scenic  Hudson  and  the  Sierra 
Club  that  the  construction  of  the  project 
and  of  the  attendant  facilities,  particularly 
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a  visitors'  Information  building  and  a  recrea- 
tional complex  designed  to  show  the  project 
to  visitors,  would  seriously  damage  the  value 
of  the  mountain  and  the  surrounding  area 
as  objects  of  natural  beauty  are  not  based 
solely,  however,  upon  the  degree  of  visibility 
of  the  project  works.  The  conservation  orga- 
nizations have  raised  an  issue  of  the  effect 
of  the  project  upon  the  "integrity  of  the 
mountain"  itself. 

This  point  on  the  "integrity  of  the  moun- 
tain" itself  was  made  in  the  testimony  of  an- 
other of  the  Sierra  Club  witnesses,  Richard 
Pough.  He  testified  that  the  ultimate  value  of 
the  scenic  beauty  was  Its  impression  on  and 
in  the  minds  of  the  persons  who  perceive  it. 
If  those  who  perceive  the  mountain  and  the 
surrounding  area.  al,though  much  of  the 
project  works  may  be  camouflaged  by  paint, 
plantings,  artificially  roughened  rocks,  and 
other  devices,  understand  that  the  mountain 
is  subordinated  to  the  project,  the  end  result 
is  appreciation  and  admiration  of  the  com- 
pany's engineering  works  and  not  of  the 
works  of  the  Creator  of  the  mountain. 

The  point  is  summarized  in  the  following 
extract  from  the  Sierra  Club's  principal  brief 
submitted  to  the  Hearing  Examiner: 

"It  Is  this  character  and  integrity  of  the 
Mountain'  (Pough.  14,786)  and  the  sur- 
rounding areas  that  must  be  borne  in  mind 
in  determining  the  extent  to  which  the 
Project,  and  all  that  goes  with  it,  will  mar 
the  natural  beauty  of  Storm  King  and  Its 
environs.  If  its  meaning  is  changed,  in  the 
eyes  of  those  who  behold  it.  Its  supreme  value 
as  a  preserver  and  embodiment  of  the  spirit 
of  the  New  World  ...  to  a  whole  nation, 
particularly  the  vast  millions  In  its  greatest 
metropolitan  area,  is  forever  lost.  In  that 
event,  no  combination  of  orders  of  this  Com- 
mission, funds  of  the  Applicant,  and  skill  of 
Its  eminent  landscape  architects,  can  be  any 
more  successful  in  putting  the  earth,  rocks 
and  trees  of  Storm  King  back  together  again, 
than  were  all  the  king's  horses  and  all  the 
king's  men  In  the  case  of  Humpty  Dumpty. 
Painting  concrete  green  cannot  deceive  its 
beholders  into  believing  that  it  is  the  hand- 
kerchief of  the  Lord,  or.  If  It  can,  this  Com- 
mission should  not.  in  the  absence  of  some 
overwhelming  economic  necessity,  direct 
such  deception." 

The  point  was  alluded  to  in  another  aspect 
of  the  proceeding.  During  cross-examination 
of  one  of  the  company's  landscape  architects, 
Herbert  Conover,  counsel  for  the  Club  asked. 
"In  your  work,  sir,  that  Is  the  work  of  the 
recreational  site  and  planning  department  of 
your  firm,  have  you  ever  been  commissioned 
or  requested  to  determine  whether  a  given 
area  of  any  substantial  size  should  be  left 
alone?"  Before  Mr.  Conover  could  answer, 
counsel  for  the  company  asked  what  was 
meant  by  the  phrase  "left  alone."  The 
answer  by  club  counsel  was,  "As  God  made 
it." 

In  their  principal  brief,  the  attorneys  for 
the  company  conamented  upon  these  refer- 
ences to  God :  "Scenic  Hudson  and  the  Sierra 
Club  have  taken  the  position  that  the  proj- 
ect area  should  be  "left  alone,'  which  coun- 
sel for  the  Sierra  Club  defined  to  mean  'as 
God  made  it"  (45,7503).  As  discussed  in  con- 
nection with  proposed  finding  152-155  above, 
the  record  amply  demonstrates  that  the 
project  area  Is  not  now.  nor  has  it  been  for 
many  generations,  "as  God  made  it.'  " 

This  aspect  of  the  issue  of  the  nature  of 
the  mountain.  If  and  when  the  project  goes 
through,  was  disciissed  In  these  terms  in 
the  Club's  reply  brief. 

"The  point  being  made  was  that  proper 
planning  in  some  areas  is  that  they  be  left 
alone,  at  least  as  much  as  they  can  be.  Mr. 
Conover  shortly  thereafter  said  'yes'  to  the 
question  of  whether  he  had  ever  determined 
in  areas  in  which  he  worked  to  leave  a  sub- 
stantial area  alone  (7504). 

"The  point  of  counsel  was  pot  that  all  of 
Storm  King  Mountain  or  the  Black  Rock 
Forest  can  or  should  be  left  alone.  They,  as 
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Times  Square,  cannot  be  completely  restored 
to  their  condition.  a«  God  made  It."  The 
question  Is  whether  the  works  of  man  on 
Storm  King  should  be  permitted  to  change 
the  Mountain  from  something  which — 
though  not  heretofore  completely  left 
alone' — Is  some  measure  of  His  Glory.  Into 
the  Applicant's  Gadget" 

Not  only  must  the  Hearing  Examiner,  the 
full  commission,  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Second  Circuit,  and.  ultimately,  the  Supreme 
Court.  U  appeals  are  taken,  determine  the 
beauty  Issue  Itself  but  they  must  determine 
the  significance  of  a  place  of  great  natural 
beauty  In  "a  comprehensive  plan  for  Im- 
proving or  developing"  the  waterway.  The 
basic  provision  of  the  Federal  Power  Act 
governing  the  grant  or  denial  of  the  applica- 
tion requires  that  the  project:  "be  such  as  In 
the  Judgment  of  the  commission  will  be  best 
adapted  to  a  comprehensive  plan  for  Improv- 
ing or  developing  a  waterway  or  water- 
ways for  the  use  or  benefit  of  Interstate  or 
foreign  commerce,  for  the  improvement  and 
utilization  of  water  power  development,  and 
for  other  beneficial  public  uses,  including 
recreational  purposes      .  ." 

It  Is  the  "law  of  the  case"  that  'recrea- 
tional Burposes"  include  the  preservation  of 
natumi  beauty.  Scenic  Hudson  and  the  Sierra 
Club  clium  that  the  preservation  of  natural 
beauty  requires  the  preservation,  as  close 
to  their  natural  state  as  possible,  of  those 
areas  which,  although  not  wilderness  In  the 
western  sense,  are  nevertheless  demonstra- 
tions of  the  power  and  majesty  of  nature. 
The  Hudson  River  Highlands.  In  general,  and 
Storm  King  Mountain.  In  particular,  can 
serve  that  purpose  As  stated  by  Professor 
Eliot:  The  Highlands — today  as  100  years 
ago — represent  contact  with  natural  forces  in 
contrast  with  urban  and  man-made  condi- 
tions. Here.  In  that  rugged  terrain  one  can 
sense  mystery  and  adventure,  explore  and 
discover,  and  experience  the  majesty  of  space 
and  the  land." 

These  are  some  of  the  principal  points  In- 
volved In  the  momentous  case  now  before 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  Involving  the 
future  of  Storm  King  Mountain.  The  depth 
and  breadth  of  the  Issues  have  made  It  a 
national  controversy  The  effects  of  the  ul- 
timate determination  will  be  far-reaching 
upon  fundamental  issues  of  the  use  of  our 
national  resources. 


CAN  LAWS  MAKE  MEN  EQUAL? 


HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 

or  ccoiGiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  27.  196S 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  our  colleagues  the  text 
of  a  speech  given  by  my  friend  and 
brother  at  the  bar,  Hon.  Walter  Owens, 
which  merited  a  standing  ovation  by 
the  membership  of  the  Columbus,  Oa.. 
Kiwanis  Club. 

The  address  is  l:icisive  in  its  clear 
approach  and  level  headed  logic.  It  is 
inspirational  in  its  references  to  the  past 
with  its  words  of  leadership  for  today. 

The  address  follows: 
The  Social   Oaon  It  Is  Todat;    Can  Laws 
Makb  Mkn  Equ.m.? 

(By  Walter  Owens) 

"Equality '"  .  .  .  That's  the  battle  cry  now. 
In  the  U.S.  and  around  the  World. 

But  what  does  It  really  mean?  Are  all  men 
actually  equal?  C«tn  they  be  made  equal 
by  laws  or  by  other  government  action? 

Does  liberty  necessarily  provide  equality? 
Can  democracy  guarantee  It? 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

This  problem  of  "equality"  may  be  In 
many  ways  the  greatest  problem  of  our  day. 

During  the  past  summer  the  air  was  tilled 
with  the  sounds  of  conflict  In  Birmingham, 
Chicago.  New  York  and  Danville.  It  was  also 
redolent  with  discord  within  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  within  the  backward  countries 
demanding  recognition  Accompanying  these 
was  the  endless  struggle  of  lat>or  and  capital, 
and  the  seemingly  endless  drain  of  our  re- 
sources into  the  giveaway  programs  at  home 
and  abroad  The  air  was  charged  with  social 
electricity  as  Individuals,  groups  and  nations 
fought  for  new  status  under  the  banner  of 
equality. 

Equality  has  Intoxicated  the  modern  world. 
Men  walk  starry-eyed  through  streets  and 
halls  dreaming  of  new  days  and  Improved 
status  The  whole  world  seems  In  a  pep-rally 
mood,  and  the  bonfires  grow  larger  and  burn 
more  fiercely,  even  as  the  songs,  chants  and 
shouts  of  the  participants  become  lounder 
and  more  fervent  In  a  thousand  tongues 
men  scream  their  demands  for  equality,  for 
place,  for  recognition,  for  ""rights",  for 
privileges. 

.As  one  listens,  he  frequently  hears  the 
words.  •All  men  are  created  equal,  and  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable rights,  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  "  But 
the  words  never  end  there,  but  hurry  on  to 
declare  that  It  Is  the  responsibility  of  govern- 
ment to  make  all  men  equal  and  to  maintain 
equality  amongst  men  Still  other  words  are 
heard,  declaring  that  democracy  has  failed 
to  establish  equality,  and  that  men.  there- 
fore, must  now  turn  to  socialism  and  Com- 
munism 

We  look  around  for  evidences  of  equality 
In  nature,  and  find  none.  Trees  and  hills 
are  not  the  same  in  breadth  and  height. 
Rivers  and  Lakes  are  not  of  uniform  size. 
Not  all  animals  and  birds  are  swift  and 
beautiful  The  lion  does  not  recognize  the 
equalness  of  the  antelope,  nor  the  fox  the 
rabbit  Some  fields  are  fertile  and  others 
sterile,  and  clouds  and  puddles  are  not  the 
same,  though  both  are  water-created.  In 
nature  Inequality  seems  to  prevail,  and  yet 
the  Inequalities  of  nature  produce  the  beauty 
we  admire. 

As  I  think  of  It.  the  same  Is  true  of  history. 
Nations  and  races  do  differ  In  size,  wealth, 
prestige,  power,  creativity  and  vision.  Some 
soar  like  eagles..  Some  build  like  beavers. 
Some  grow  like  vegetables  and  weeds  In  the 
garden  called  the  earth.  Between  individ- 
uals, races,  groups  and  nations  there  are 
broad  differences,  and  equality  Is  not  a 
characteristic  of  either  nature  or  hiunan 
naiure. 

Having  reached  this  point.  I  ask  the  ques- 
tion. "Can  we  have  both  freedom  and  equal- 
ity?" Someone  has  said  "Freedom  without 
equality  tends  to  become  license.  Equality 
without  freedom  tends  to  produce  stagna- 
tion." How  can  these  great  objectives  be 
secured  without  damage  to  the  highest  social 
system  men  have  yet  devised — democracy? 

Looking  back  across  history.  I  realized  that 
the  Jews  preached  concern  for  the  poor,  but 
not  equality.  The  Greeks  preached  democ- 
racy, but  not  equality.  The  Romans  preached 
Justice  under  law.  but  not  equality.  The 
Middle  Ages  in  Europe  preached  Christ,  but 
not  equality.  In  fact,  not  until  the  French 
Revolution  did  men  openly  afBrm  that  "Men 
are  born  and  always  continue  free  and  equal 
in  respect  to  their  rights",  and  not  until  our 
Declaration  declared  that  "All  men  are 
created  equal"  did  the  world  come  alive  to 
the  posslbllltes  of  equality.  These  two  events 
placed  a  new  chemical  in  the  cup  of  life,  and 
the  contents  of  that  cup  are  changing  men. 
Here  I  paused  to  rethink  the  words.  All 
men  are  created  equal".  Are  they?  I  could  see 
that  all  men  are  created  equally  helpless, 
equally  Ignorant,  equally  Inexperienced, 
equally  sin-touched,  but  I  could  not  see  how 
they  could  be  said  to  be  created  equal  In  any 
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other  sense.  Men  do  not  begin  life  with  an 
even  start  for  all  Their  beginnings  are 
marked  by  differences  in  pedigrees,  health, 
educational  and  moral  levels,  economic 
strength,  social  status  and  personality  po- 
tentials. There  are  broad  differences  in  tem- 
perament, talenu,  drives  and  desires  They 
do  not  begin  life  on  a  common  line. 

And  what  of  the  so-called  unalienable 
rights,  such  as  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness?  Life  Is  the  gift  of  Ood,  and  so  are 
liberty  and  happiness — In  a  certain  sense.  But 
being  born  Is  never  enough.  Getting  here 
alive  Is  only  a  beginning.  In  order  to  really 
live,  one  needs  medical  science,  proper  nutri- 
tion, adequate  care,  and  a  chance  to  become 
educated  and  equipped  for  adult  responsibil- 
ities. As  to  liberty,  it  is  not  something  that 
comes  with  blrtli.  Liberty  Is  man-created, 
man-achieved  and  man-malntalned.  Ood  ap- 
proves It.  but  man  must  win  It. 

Happiness  Is  a  by-product  of  a  way  of  life 
rather  than  something  granted  us  by  birth. 
It.  too.  Is  something  we  achieve  by  effort.  It 
depends  on  many  things:  employment,  pur- 
pose, personal  development  and  the  right  use 
of  the  opportunltes  and  duties  of  life.  Life 
Ood  gives,  but  liberty  and  happiness  we  must 
achieve. 

Having  reached  that  state  of  mind,  I  won- 
dered why  men  ever  thought  that  govern- 
ment could  make  men  equal  and  keep  them 
equal.  How  can  mere  laws  produce  equality 
amongst  men  on  a  heart  level?  How  can 
coerced  fellowship  ever  become  real  fellow- 
ship? How  can  Brotherhood  by  Bayonet  be- 
come real  brotherhood? 

That  Government  has  a  role  to  play  In 
the  mighty  moving  drama  of  man's  progress 
Is  not  to  be  denied.  Our  Constitution  and  our 
Bill  of  Rights  stand  to  affirm  It.  It  Is  the 
function  of  Government  to  state  the  condi- 
tions of  liberty,  equality  and  responsibility, 
but  unless  It  Is  the  will  of  the  people  lo 
give  life  to  the  law.  It  will  not  work.  The 
Prohibition  era  proved  that  beyond  our  con- 
testing. 

Then  why  do  we  believe  and  state  In  our 
legal  documents  that  "all  men  are  created 
equal'",  and  have  ""unalienable  rights"'? 

It  is  t>ecause  we  must  Ind  some  means  of 
limiting  the  powerful  and  of  protecting  the 
rights  of  the  weak.  Great  power,  unpollced. 
tends  to  become  destructive  power.  The 
rights  of  the  weak  tend  to  be  lost  in  a  land 
where  only  the  strong  prevail. 

We  all  understand  this,  even  as  we  all 
realize  that  the  clamor  for  equality  is  always 
a  push  from  below  rather  than  a  pull  from 
above,  although  It  has  often  been  both  in 
these  United  States.  Slaves  have  never  en- 
Joyed  being  slaves.  The  poor  have  never  en- 
Joyed  being  poor.  The  exploited  have  never 
been  happy  with  exploitation.  Those  who  fail 
have  never  been  proud  of  their  shortcom- 
ings, and  the  employed  have  always  felt 
that  It  would  be  better  If  they  were  the 
employers. 

It  IS  from  this  level  of  life  that  the  hunger 
for  equality  rises.  It  Is  here  that  Utopia  dis- 
plays its  broad  green  fields  and  still  waters 
It  Is  from  here  that  the  valley  of  Shangrl-L.i 
.appears  as  the  answer  to  all  the  Ills  of  man. 
It  Is  the  hopelessness  of  the  masses  thai 
provides  the  soil  for  hope  In  those  who  will 
not  surrender  to  the  accidents  of  birth  and 
environment,  and  It  Is  well  that  It  Is  so. 

And  yet,  one  must  face  facts.  In  any  class- 
room of  pupils  only  a  few  qualify  under  the 
Letter  A.  Below  these  leaders  of  the  class  are 
the  B  students,  and  then  the  C"5  and  then 
the  D's,  and  then  the  Fs.  Some,  by  ..bilif 
and  effort,  rise  to  the  top.  while  others,  be- 
ci.use  of  lack  of  ability  or  application,  wke 
their  places  on  the  descending  curve  of 
scholarship. 

In  every  nation  it  is  the  same.  Only  a  small 
percentage  of  people  have  the  :iblllty,  tr.e 
desire,  the  drive  the  willingness  to  work  and 
sacrifice,  to  foresee  and  prepare  for  success 
In  any  realm.  The  people  who  struggle  to 
succeed  are  never  interested  in  equality,  but 
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In  superiority.  Their  goal  1<  never  the  level 
of  the  masses,  but  a  level  above  the  masses. 
They  endorse  and  espouse  liberty  because  it 
creates  for  them  a  favorable  climate  In  which 
to  think,  plan,  create,  work  and  achieve  ac- 
cording to  their  abilities  and  desires.  They 
never  pace  themselves  by  the  speed  of  the 
mediocre,  but  by  the  speed  of  the  best.  They 
are  never  satisfied  by  crumbs:  they  want  half 
loaves  and  whole  lo.wes. 

It  Is  such  people  Who  made  America  pos- 
sible. ,ind  who  have  always  led  men  in  the 
upward  climb.  They  tire,  in  truth,  the  bene- 
factors of  the  race.  It  is  ihelr  ideas  and  cre- 
atlveness  that  establish  businesses  and  in- 
dustries, thereby  prc-ldlng  employment  for 
others,  and  the  taxes  that  make  community 
and  national  progress  possible.  They  furnish 
our  best  leadership,  and  give  to  the  nation 
our  best  guarantee  of  security.  It  is  because 
of  them  that  progress  is  produced  In  all  areas 
of  life — the  intellectual,  the  artistic,  the  eco- 
nomic, the  governmeiit.Tl  and  the  social 
While  they  did  not  build  America  alone,  they 
provided  the  means  whereby  our  nation  came 
into  existence  and  h*s  continued  on  its  up 
ward  way. 

Looking  critically  ait  such  a  line  of  thought 
we  realize  that  the  success  of  the  few  creates 
the  inequalities  that  loom  large  in  the  minds 
of  the  many.  The  haves  highlight  the  have- 
nots.  It  is  the  successful  who  outline  the 
failures  and  all  others  who  take  their  places 
on  the  curve  of  life  as  it  sweeps  downward 
So  it  seems  to  me.  as  It  must  be  obvious 
to  us  all.  that — 

It  is  the  nature  of  some  men  to  succeed, 
and  others  to  fall. 

It  is  the  nature  Of  some  men  to  get  by, 
and  others  to  achlete. 

It  is  the  nature  of  the  have-littles  to  want 
more. 

It  is  the  nature  oC  the  successful  to  seek 
to  dominate. 

It  Is  the  nature  ctf  those  who  are  unsuc- 
cessful to  resent  it. 

It  is  the  nature  of  the  poor  to  envy. 
It  is  the  nature  of  the  wealthy  to  assume 
unjust  privileges. 

It  is  the  nature  of  those  who  inherit 
wealth  to  use  it  well,  to  misuse  It,  or  to  feel 
guilty  because  they  have  it. 

It  is  the  nature  of  the  intellectuals  who 
receive  their  compensation  from  taxes  or 
the  gifts  of  the  economically  successful  to 
advocate  a  change  of  system  in  order  to  get 
one  wherein  the  Intellectuals  will  be  as  gen- 
erously rewarded  as  business  executives  un- 
der free  enterprise. 

It  is  because  men  are  unequal  In  ability 
and  drive.  In  opportunities  for  recognition 
and  advancement,  in  rewards  for  work  done 
and  sen-Ices  rendered  that  people  become 
restless  socially.  It  is  the  inequalities  of  hu- 
manity that  create  the  crusaders  for  equal- 
ity. Iii  the  eighteenth  century  men  looked 
to  democracy  as  the  answer  to  the  Inequal- 
ities amongst  men,  and  now  in  the  twentieth 
some  men  look  toward  socialism  and  Com- 
munism. 

Democracy,  as  w8  have  tried  to  shape  It 
in  America,  has  been  heavily  impregnated 
with  the  Ten  Commandments  of  Judaism 
and  the  spirit  of  Jesus.  Because  of  this,  we 
are  suspicious  of  any  system  that  advocates 
the  big  lie,  covetousness.  greed,  the  stealing 
of  property,  the  destruction  of  life,  and  the 
taking  away  of  liberties.  Democracy  con- 
demns without  reservations  the  confiscation 
of  private  proi>erty  and  capital  by  the  state 
and  the  regimenting  of  human  beings  like 
animals  on  a  farm.  Our  democracy  Is  not  per- 
fect. Imperfections  exist,  but  Its  \'irtues  ex- 
ceed those  of  any  other  system  mankind 
has  tried. 

These  observations  catise  us  then  to  reach 
certain  opinions  concerning  American  de- 
mocracv : 

1.  Democracy  was  never  created  to  be  a 
leveler  of  men.  It  was  created  to  be  a  Ufter, 
a  developer  of  men. 

2.  Democracy  was  created  to  let  the  gifted. 
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the  energetic  and  the  creative  rise  to  high 
heights  of  human  achievement,  and  to  let 
each  man  find  his  own  level  on  the  stairway 
of  existence. 

3.  Democracy  was  created  to  help  men  meet 
responsibilities  and  shirk  no  duties.  That  is 
why  our  nation  has  been  concerned  about  the 
honest  needs  of  its  citizens.  We  lead  the 
world  in  Justice,  even  though  justice  does 
not  always  move  with  prompt  alacrity.  Our 
nation  has  been  noted  for  the  size  of  its 
heart,  and  not  merely  for  the  size  of  its 
pocketbook. 

4.  Democracy  demands  that  the  nation 
be  governed  by  the  capable,  the  honorable, 
the  far-seeing,  the  clear-seeing,  and  not  by 
mediocre  men.  In  the  beginning,  it  was  so! 
May  it  be  so  again. 

5.  Democracy  demands  more  from  men 
than  any  other  system  in  the  realm  of  self- 
discipline,  dependability,  cooperatlveness,  in- 
dustry, thrift  and  honor.  Democracy  will  not 
work  when  party  politics  are  not  guided  by 
basic  ethical  principles.  For  a  part  to  foster 
class  consciousness,  class  conflict,  misrepre- 
sentation, covetousness.  violence,  theft  and 
an  open  defiance  of  established  law  is  to 
breed  anarchy. 

6.  Democracy  must  give  to  all  Its  people 
the  following  rights: 

The  right  to  equal  learning. 

The  right  to  equal  employment. 

The  right  to  equal  treatment. 

The  right  to  equal  Justice. 

The  right  to  adequate  housing. 

The  right  to  vote. 

I  am  convinced  that  governments  of 
themselves  cannot  make  men  equal  or  remake 
men  into  the  being  they  ought  to  be.  That  is 
a  gpiritual  venture,  not  an  economic  and 
political  one.  A  change  from  democracy  to 
either  socialism  or  Communism,  or  a  change 
from  private  capitalism  to  state  capitiilism, 
will  not  solve  the  basic  problems  of  mankind; 
it  merely  shifts  the  areas  of  power  and  re- 
stricts liberty. 

I  am  disturbed,  therefore,  when  church 
leaders  and  church  groups  seem  to  advocate 
socialistic  means  and  objectives  as  the  an- 
swer to  the  problems  of  democracy,  and  es- 
pecially the  problems  of  equality.  This  is 
especially  true  when  certain  leaders  voice 
slogans  that  appear  logical,  but  are  not.  Let 
me  name  four: 

1.  "The  world  owes  every  man  a  living". 
No.  it  doesn't !  Ethics  have  never  said  so,  and 
I  have  never  known  any  man  worth  his  salt 
who  has  claimed  special  rights  under  such 
a  slogan.  It  Is  the  cry  of  the  lazy,  the  inept 
and  the  failures.  Such  a  slogan  is  a  far  cry 
from  our  meeting  the  needs  of  the  needy, 
which,  of  course,  is  our  duty. 

2.  "Production  for  use,  and  not  for  profit". 
That  sounds  good,  but  it  is  as  phony  as  a 
Russian  promise.  It  Is  profits  that  have  pro- 
duced the  blessings  of  our  nation  and  en- 
abled her  to  be  a  blessing  to  the  nations  of 
the  world.  Profits  are  essential  to  the  general 
well-being  of  society.  When  the  state  takes 
over  under  the  slogan  of  "use.  not  profits", 
men  lose  their  liberties  and  their  standard 
of  living. 

3.  "Human  rights,  not  property  rights".  As 
I  look  out  over  the  world,  one  thing  is  clear: 
Where  there  are  not  private-property  rights, 
there  are  no  human  rights.  Private-property 
rights  form  the  seed  bed  in  which  human 
rights  mature.  As  long  as  private-property 
rights  are  clear,  human  rights  will  flourish. 
In  view  of  the  disctission  nowadays  about 
"violence"  and  non-violence  and  the  demon- 
strations designed  to  emphasize  the  "de- 
mands of  the  poor".  It  might  be  helpful  for 
the  leaders  of  these  movements  to  read  what 
Abraham  Lincoln  said  more  than  lOO  years 
ago  in  a  speech  delivered  on  March  21,  1864, 
to  the  Worklngmens  Association: 

"Property  is  the  fruit  of  labor:  property  Is 
desirable:  It  is  a  positive  good  in  the  world. 
That  some  should  be  rich  shows  that  others 
may  become  rich  and  hence  Is  Just  encour- 
agement to  Industry  and  enterprise. 
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"Let  not  him  who  Is  houseless  pull  down 
the  house  of  another,  but  let  him  work  dili- 
gently and  build  one  for  himself,  thus  by 
example  assuring  that  his  own  shall  be  safe 
from  violence  when  built  .  .  ," 

The  guaranteed  annual  wage  and  rent  sub- 
sides are  wrong  In  principle.  Money  should  be 
loaned  at  little  or  no  interest  to  the  poor 
and  underprivileged  to  use  in  an  appeal  to 
their  pride  to  achieve.  If  it  is  never  paid 
back,  nothing  is  lost  anyway  because  it  Is 
given  away  under  the  other  methods.  This 
has  nothing  to  do  with  race  because  the 
white  poor  out  number  the  negro  poor,  three 
to  one.  It  is  on  the  basis  of  need  that  the 
Government  should  lend  money  to  encourage 
these  people  to  try  the  free-enterprise  sys- 
tem and  taste  the  fruits  of  accomplishment. 
The  disabled  and  the  sick  must  be  supported 
by  Government  programs,  of  course,  but 
those  who  can  work  should  be  encouraged 
to  do  so.  Any  such  Government  program 
should  be  closely  allied  In  partnership  with 
private  business  and  Industry. 

4.  "The  end  justifies  the  means".  Tliat 
statement  is  not  true.  It  was  Just  such  a 
statement  that  produced  the  tortiu-e  of  the 
martyrs,  the  burning  of  witches,  and  the 
denial  of  life  and  liberty  to  the  inhabitants 
of  current  communistic  lands. 

Organized  religion  and  Chiirchmen.  wheth- 
er lay  or  clerical,  black  or  white.  Protestant, 
Catholic  or. Jew,  who  seek  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  our  society  through  socialistic  prcx-- 
esses,  rather  than  democratic  ones  witiiui 
the  free-enterprise  system,  are  heading  duwu 
a  road  that  leads  toward  darkness.  Only  by 
encouraging  citizens  to  envy,  to  covet,  to  ije 
class  conscious,  to  foster  class  conflict,  and 
to  approve  stealing  and  even  murder,  can 
such  objectives  be  attained.  To  realize  them, 
would  bring  about  a  broad  denial  of  law  and 
order,  and  the  orderly  handling  of  social 
problems.  Whenever  we  encourage  people  to 
misrepresent  facts,  to  use  force  wrongfully, 
to  flaunt  law  and  order  and  to  .stimulate 
bitterness  and  hatred,  we  depart  from  logic, 
Americanism  and  Constitutional  Govern- 
ment. 

/  unhesitantly  oppose  the  use  of  social- 
istic and  communi.itic  methods  in  the  solv- 
ing of  the  problems  of  our  free-enterprise 
democracy.  Our  problems  are  problems  of 
human  nature  rather  than  of  economics  and 
sociology.  The  man  who  has  two  cars  is  not 
preventing  another  from  having  one.  The 
man  who  earns  $50,000  a  year  is  not  robbing 
him  who  receives  $300  a  month.  The  man 
who  owns  a  good  house  does  not  thereby 
force  another  man  to  dwell  in  the  slums. 
.And  the  people  who  prosper  under  our  sys- 
tem cannot  be  blamed  for  the  problems  that 
plague  the  lives  of  those  who  compose  the 
lower  25  per  cent  of  the  nation.  The  so- 
called  privileged  are  not  always  a  credit  to 
either  church  or  state,  but  they  are  not.  in 
the  main,  parasites  on  the  body  politic.  We 
are.  therefore,  wrong  when  we  damn  the  svc- 
cessful.  the  wealthy,  the  enlightened  and  the 
patriotic  in  order  to  gain  what  we  call 
equality. 

Having  said  that,  let  me  hasten  to  add 
that  the  redistribution  of  wealth  will  not 
solve  the  human  problem  that  plagues  us. 
Wealth  is  not  fairly  distributed  in  any  land 
under  the  sun:  it  never  has  been  and.  I 
presume,  never  will  be.  Nor  do  we  solve  so- 
cial predicaments  when  we  i>lanr'.e  the  top 
20  per  cent  of  our  people  for  the  inequities 
that  seem  to  mark  the  80  per  rent. 

Nor  Is  it  lofrical  for  our  Government  to  be 
forever  emphasizing  the  neglected  duties  of 
the  employer,  while  ignoring  almost  tofiUy 
the  neglected  duties  of  the  rest  of  us.  The 
wealthy  have  many  sins  to  confess,  but  so  do 
■we  all.  And  when  we  come  to  the  advocacy  of 
movln<;  from  private  capitalism  to  Ftate 
capitalism,  rnd  the  listing  of  the  Fins  of  de- 
mocracy while  ignoring  Its  multiple  virtues, 
and  assuming  that  virtue  resides  in  the 
have-nots,  but  not  in  the  haves.  I  can  only 
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shake  my  head  at  the  preaxuncd  wisdom  of 
such  poatttons. 

Let  no  one  hearing  my  voice  conclude  that 
I  am  speaking  as  a  have  or  a  defender  of  the 
haves  Let  no  one  believe  that  I  am  uncon- 
cerned about  those  In  our  midst  whose  rlghu 
are  often  Ignored  and  whose  status  la  ques- 
tioned. I  am  not  blind  to  the  sins  of  the 
privileged  any  more  than  I  am  the  sins  of 
the  underprivileged.  The  business  leaders  do 
not  need  my  voice  to  defend  their  position: 
they  are  strong  defenders  of  themselves.  But 
I  have  walked  the  roads  of  life  with  men  of 
all  classes,  and  have  reached  one  conclusion: 
■"There  is  none  righteous,  no,  not  one!"  We 
are  all  bearers  of  the  tell-tale  gray  of  selflsh- 
nees.  The  5  o'clock  shadow  Is  on  all  our  faces. 

What  the  worlds  needs  is  a  change  of  heart, 
a  change  of  climate  born  of  faith  In  Qod,  a 
reaching  up  that  there  may  be  a  reaching  out, 
a  confession  that  produces  a  new  dedication. 
This — governments  and  laws  cannot  create, 
for  governments  and  laws  are  but  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  standards  of  a  people. 

Th«  Droblem  of  equality  may  be  In  many 
ways  the  greatest  problem  of  our  day.  We 
cannot  solve  it  by  government.  Only  when 
we  as  a  religious  people  take  seriously  the 
teachings  of  the  Old  Testament  and  example 
of  Jesus  ^all  equality  and  liberty  exist  with- 
out detraction  or  subtraction.  Only  when  we 
stand  before  Ood  confessing  our  needs  shall 
we  be  empowered  to  meet  the  needs  of  others. 

If  I  must  choose  between  liberty  and  equal- 
ity. I  must  choose  liberty  and  then  hope  and 
work  for  equality,  for  such  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  only  way. 
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Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
New  York  Sunday  News  carried  an  ex- 
cellent article  which  demonstrates  the 
growing  awareness  in  America  that  every 
child  need  not  go  to  college  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  life. 

The  rapidly  developing  skilled  trades 
are  facing  the  increased  demand  for  bet- 
ter vocational  education  programs. 

Mr.  Jack  Metcalfe,  author  of  the  Sun- 
day News  article,  has  performed  a  nota- 
ble public  service  by  bringing  his  find- 
ings to  public  attention. 

Mr.  Metcalfe's  article  follows: 
Should  Evcrtbodt  Oo  to  College? 

I  If  you've  got  kids,  you  undoubtedly  think 
so— but  there  are  plenty  of  blue-collar  Jobs 
paying  wages  a  Ph.D  might  envy.  And  now 
that  industry  and  government  have  waked 
up  to  the  sorry  state  of  vocational  training, 
the  skilled  trades  will  become  more  attractive 
to  high  school  graduates.) 

I  By  Jack  Metcalfe) 

Those  tantalizing  ada — the  ones  that 
promise  up  to  $200  a  week  for  auto  mechanics 
or  $12,000  a  year  for  computer  programmers 
or  $720  a  month  for  running  a  sewing  ma- 
chine in  a  ladles'  garment  factory — they  kid 
you  not. 

Such  Jobs  do  exist,  and  they  often  pay 
that  much  or  better.  You  don't  need  a 
college  degree  to  be  an  electrician,  a  bagel 
bakery  truck  driver  or  a  drill  press  operator, 
and  their  wages  are  the  envy  of  many  a 
Ph.D.  To  say  nothing  of  the  $35.00O-a-year- 
plus  often  paid  pilots  of  Jet  airlines. 

There's  Just  one  catch.  Although  you  don't 
have  to  go  to  college  to  make  it  as  a  tiler 
or  m  nine  occupations  out  of  10.  specialized 
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training  Is  a  must  in  the  air  or  on  the  ground 
if  you  expect  to  make  it  big. 

This  June,  as  In  every  commencement  sea- 
son, countless  young  Americans  have  gradu- 
ated from  high  school  to  face  this  cruel  fact. 
They  are  woefully  unprepared  to  get  and 
hold  a  decent  Job  They  are  victims  of  a  sys- 
tem which  has  downgraded  vocational  educa- 
tion, making  it  all  too  often  an  inferior  pro- 
gram for  inferior  students. 

This  sorry  situation  exists  because,  as  Rep. 
Roman  C.  PuclnskI  (D-IU  t  explains  It.  "for 
too  long  we  have  been  obsessed  In  this  coun- 
try with  the  goal  of  a  college  education  for 
everyone. 

"There  are  millifma  of  youngsters  in  this 
country  who  are  either  not  motiiHited  or  are 
not  capable  of  an  academic  education.  These 
millions  are  the  victims  of  our  nation's  mis- 
conceived order  of  education  priorities." 

Some  of  these  young  Americana — and  their 
older  neighbors — are  hopeleosly  boxed  In.  Vo- 
cational education  opportunities  simply  may 
not  exist  for  them.  Or  If  they  exist,  they  may 
be  pathetically  out  of  touch  with  the  realities 
of  today's  automation-oriented  society.  They 
may  be  In  communities  where  vocational 
training  for  girls  consists  In  learning  how  to 
sew  aprons,  and  for  boys  in  instruction  in 
making  bookends. 

In  other  cases,  there  may  be  different 
barriers,  some  of  them  purely  psychological. 

"Parents."  says  Hugh  C  Murphy,  director  of 
the  Labor  Department's  Bureau  of  Appren- 
ticeship and  Training,  "tend  to  be  sometimes 
oddly  Inflexible  about  their  children's  future, 
and  this  can  lead  to  rather  harsh,  unman- 
ageable realities. 

"Por  example,  some  parents  are  reluctant 
to  face  up  to  the  fact  that  Johnny  may  never 
make  it  through  coJlege.  or  that  he  simply 
may  prefer  something  else." 

If  Johnny  is  propelled  toward  college  In 
these  circumstances.  Murphy  says,  real  heart- 
break may  resiUt.  He'll  probably  flunk  out 
or  drop  out  for  lack  of  Interest. 

In  testimony  before  Congressman  Pucln- 
skl's  House  Education  subcommittee,  which 
Is  considering  legislation  that  would  dras- 
tically upgrade  and  expand  vocational  edu- 
cation, a  prominent  government  official. 
Grant  Venn,  pressed  the  delicate  nerve  of 
parental  pride — of  status.  If  you  wlU — still 
harder  when   he  saUd: 

"There  is  no  question  that  all  of  us  hope 
our  child  is  going  to  be  a  great  research 
physicist,  writer  or  whatever.  We  see  the 
neighbor's  child.  Vocational  education  Is 
very  necessary  for  the  neighbor's  child." 

TKAININC  FOR  ALL 

On  a  more  sober  note.  Venn,  who  is  the 
U.S.  Office  of  EducaUon's  associate  commis- 
sioner for  adult  and  vocational  education. 
tesUfled  that  it  is  not  Just  the  neigh- 
bor's child  but  everyone  who  today  must  get 
some  sort  of  occupational  training. 

In  the  past,  he  said,  schools  had  a  role 
in  "selecting  out"  students.  He  explained 
that  when  "'a  large  proportion  of  our  labor 
force  used  muscle  power  and  unskilled  help." 
schools  helped  determine  which  students 
would  drop  out  and  go  straight  to  work. 

"Youngsters  could  enter  the  labor  force 
with  nothing  more  than  a  wUlingness  to 
work,  a  healthy  body  and  muscles  and  learn 
on  the  Job  to  become  effective  citizens  and 
effective  workers."  said  Venn,  adding  as  an 
afterthought: 

"In  fact,  a  lot  probably  made  contributions 
to  graduate  schools  and  universities  through 
the  money  they  earned  and  the  success  they 
had." 

Nowadays,  however,  this  school  of  hard 
knocks  has  virtually  been  closed  down.  Every 
year,  one  million  youths — who  once  could 
have  continued  their  education  on  the  Job- 
are  no  longer  able  to  do  so. 

Unemployable  in  the  highly  skilled  jobs 
that  are  available,  they  are  the  most  likely 
to  be  Jobless  or  to  be  hired  to  do  thankless 
and   unpleasant   work.   They   are   the   ones 
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who  are  on  the  street.  They  are  the  ones  who 
are  "'social  dynamite." 

Ohio's  superintendent  of  public  Instruc- 
tion, Martin  W.  Essex,  expressed  the  problem 
dramatically  in  his  testimony  before  Pucln- 
skrs  subcommittee; 

"Suddenly,  within  a  decade,  muscle  power 
has  become  obsolete.  For  the  first  time  in  all 
the  eons  of  the  human  race,  man  cannot 
market  a  strong  back." 

Por  some  young  Americans,  the  solution, 
of  course,  always  will  be  to  go  to  college.  If 
they  have  the  motivation,  the  money  and  the 
mentality,  this  course  can  be  ideal.  Statistics 
show  that  average  unemployment  among  col- 
lege graduates  is  half  as  great  as  among  the 
rest  of  the  population. 

But  obviously  It  Is  no  secret  that  mere 
possession  of  a  college  degree  Is  no  auto- 
matic guarantee  of  a  fat  salary.  Just  the 
reverse.  Colleges  can  serve  as  high-class 
"aging  vats. "  keeping  post-adolescents  away 
from  the  real  world  until  they  are  old  enough 
to  be  shunted  into  a  ratrace  for  which  they 
have  not  been  prepared. 

To  many  members  of  the  mortar-board  set. 
this  is  precisely  as  It  should  be,  colleges 
should  not.  they  say,  be  '"trade  schools."' 

Por  those  not  afflicted  with  'whlte-collar- 
Ism.""  whose  schooling  needs  are  less  exalted 
and  more  basic,  the  answer  may  be  In  ap- 
prenticeship training  in  one  of  the  350  occu- 
pations which  offer  such  programs  in  the 
U.S. 

With  this  background,  a  skilled  worker"s 
pro8p>ects  for  steady  employment  are  excel- 
lent. Blue-collar  pay  is  generally  good,  often 
better  than  a  college  graduates.  Sometimes, 
technicians  take  home  pay  checks  so  big  that 
they  could  be  mistaken  for  the  payoff  to  a 
lottery  winner. 

Labor  Department  official  Murphy  equates 
the  apprenticeship  system  with  a  college 
education.  The  time  required  usually  is  the 
same — four  years,  although  some  apprentice- 
ships last  as  long  as  six  years  and  some  can 
be  completed  In  two. 

In  a  survey  of  apprenticeship  opportuni- 
ties In  occupations  ranging  from  accessories 
mechanic  to  zinc  etcher.  Murphy  streEseb  one 
big  advantage.  Unlike  a  young  man  begin- 
ning college,  an  apprentice  begins  earning 
money  as  soon  as  his  training  starts. 

At  the  outset,  his  pay  is  half  the  Journey- 
man's scale.  He  will  draw  from  $1.75  to  $3  an 
hour  In  most  areas.  This  will  Increase  every 
six  months.  Murphy  writes,  until  at  the  end 
of  his  apprenticeship  he  will  reach  the  jour- 
neyinan"s  scale — from  $3.50  to  $6  or  more  an 
hour. 

Only  then,  of  course,  does  the  college 
graduate  even  begin  to  look  for  a  job.  In 
most  cases.  It  has  cost  $12,000  for  his  bare 
minimum  expenses  for  his  four  college  years, 
and  he  probably  has  little  or  no  work  experi- 
ence to  offer  a  prospective  employer. 

But  an  apprenticeship  costs  the  appren- 
tice nothing,  and  he  earns  while  he  learns. 
When  certified  as  a  Journeyman,  the  worker 
may  get  from  $7,000  to  $10,000  yearly  base 
pay  in  most  parts  of  the  country. 

To  start  toward  this  goal,  the  applicant 
must  first  meet  strict  eligibility  require- 
ments. They  vary  with  the  occupation,  but 
they  cover  such  points  as  age  mlnlmums  and 
maximums,  health,  physical  dexterity  and 
learning  potential. 

One  requisite  for  most  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams is  a  high  school  diploma. 

The  applicant  also  must  pass  written  and 
oral  examinations.  These  may  deal  with  me- 
chanical aptitude  as  well  as  mathematics, 
science.  English  and  other  academic  subjects, 
including  drafting. 

If  accepted,  the  apprentice  follows  a  course 
of  closely  supervised  on-the-job  practice  and 
off-the-job  classroom  Instruction.  Classroom 
instruction — a  minimum  of  144  hours  a 
year — usually  is  given  In  vocational  school, 
either  during  working  hours  or  in  the  eve- 
nings. 
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All  aspects  of  the  apprenticeship  program 
are  clearly  defined  and  specified  In  a  collec- 
tion of  rules,  regulations,  definitions  and 
activities  called  "'standards,'"  which  are 
usually  drawn  up  by  representatives  of  em- 
ployers and  unions.  In  addition,  most  stand- 
ards are  prepared  in  cooperation  with  Mur- 
phy"s  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training 
and  are  registered  with  the  BAT. 

BIAS   BARRED 

All  standards  which  are  registered  with  the 
Labor  Department's  BAT  contain  this 
pledge : 

"'Selection  of  apprentices  shall  be  made 
from  qualified  applicants  on  the  basis  of 
qualifications  alone,  without  regard  to  race, 
creed,  color,  national  origin  or  occupational- 
ly  irrelevant  physical  requirements  .  .  .'" 

This  commitment  to  non -discrimination 
against  minority  groups  is  being  paralleled 
In  an  area  that — until  you  give  it  some 
serious  thought — appears  curious.  That  Is 
the  government's  effort  to  spur  women  to 
move  into  those  skilled  trades  which  are 
particularly  suitable  for  their  abilities  but 
which  they  have  traditionally  skirted. 

Women  make  up  only  about  3'^  of  Amer- 
ica's total  skilled  workers,  some  260,000  in 
all.  Yet  there  are  28.7  million  women  In  the 
civilian  labor  force.  37'';  of  the  nation's  en- 
tire total  77.6  million. 

Some  occupations,  bookbinding,  for  one, 
have  long  attracted  women  workers.  But 
tokenism  has  been  the  rule  as  regards 
women  In  other  crafts — except  in  wartime 
when  Rosle  the  Riveter  and  her  sisters  were 
In  great  demand. 

Women  were  often  snubbed  because  of  a 
mistaken  belief  that  there  were  mafor  sex 
differences  in  aptitudes  and  interests.  These 
ideas  have  largely  been  exploded:  aptitudes 
which  are  generally  required  for  the  skilled 
trades  are.  for  the  most  part,  as  common 
among  individual  girls  as  among  individual 
boys.  And  of  course,  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act  forbids  job  discrimination  because  of 
sex. 

Because  of  this  new  emancipation,  the 
number  of  girls  In  some  fields  has  been  in- 
creasing at  a  faster  rate  than  boys  since  1962 
(although  the  total  number  of  boys  enter- 
ing, of  course.  Is  greater).  These  crafts  In- 
clude auto  mechanic,  baker,  printer,  decora- 
tor and  window  dresser,  optician  lens  grinder 
and  polisher,  tailor  and  upholsterer. 

About  one  third  of  the  women  In  craft 
Jobs  are  foremen — twice  the  comparable  pro- 
portion for  men. 

NOhTTAXING    JOBS 

The  Labor  Department  has  broken  down 
occupations  Into  categories  according  to  the 
amount  of  strength  they  require.  Sedentary 
Jobs,  such  as  Jeweler  and  camera  repairman, 
don't  overtax  a  woman's  strength:  they  in- 
volve lifting  a  maximum  of  10  pounds.  Light 
strength  requirements,  which  include  lifting 
a  maximum  of  20  pounds,  also  are  considered 
open  to  women.  Examples  are  lens  grinder, 
electronic  mechanic,  office  machine  service- 
man, electrical  appliance  repairman  and  such 
auto  servicemen  as  the  tuneup.  carburetor 
and  front-end  man. 

This  representative  sample  of  crafts  which 
are  well-suited  to  wccnen  as  well  as  to  men 
has  been  complied  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  along  with  the  earnings  which  can 
be  expected: 

Aircraft  mechanic.  Including  such  special- 
ties as  electronic  auto  pilot  mechanic,  air- 
borne electronic  computer  repairer,  radar  re- 
pairer and  aircraft  sheet  metal  repairer. 
Scheduled  airlines  mechanics  average  about 
$155  weekly. 

Auto  mechanic,  which  has  almost  as  many 
subdivisions  as  the  aircraft  mechanic — tune- 
up  man.  automatic  transmission  specialist, 
bonder  for  auto  brakes,  electrician  repairman 
for  automatic  window,  seat  and  top  lift 
equipment,  etc.  Skilled  mechanics  working 
for  auto  dealers  average  some  $152  weekly. 
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Business  machine  serviceman,  which 
ranges  from  repairmen  for  statistical  ma- 
chines and  dlctatlng-transcrlblng  equipment 
to  sophisticated  electronic  computers.  Exper- 
ienced servicemen's  pay  ranges  from  an  aver- 
age $95  to  $150  weekly,  with  the  most  highly 
skilled  computer  specialists  earning  $235 
weekly  or  more. 

Furniture  upholsterer,  who  may  work  on 
household  furnishings  or  seats  in  autos,  air- 
planes or  railroad  cars.  Helpers  average  from 
$50  to  $70  weekly,  while  experienced  uphol- 
sterers earn  up  to  $180  weekly. 

Radio  and  TV  service  technician.  Beginners 
can  expect  from  $70  to  more  than  $100 
weekly:  experienced  servicemen  get  up  to 
twice  as  much. 

Tool-and-dle  maker,  a  highly  skilled  and 
creative  occupation  with  an  average  top  wage 
of  $166  or  more  weekly. 

Pay  scales  cited  for  these  crafts  are  some- 
what misleading:  they  tend  toward  the  con- 
servative side.  This  is  because  many  are 
national  averages,  dragged  down  by  low  wages 
paid  In  depressed  or  rural  areas. 

In  major  metropolitan  centers,  notably 
New  York,  the  cash  rewards  for  such  skills 
and  other  specialities  requiring  a  high  de- 
gree of  training  can  be  far  more  impressive. 

The  building  trades  in  the  New  York  area 
are  a  prime  example.  According  to  a  survey 
of  this  field  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  La- 
bor Statistics'  New  York  regional  office,  basic 
Journeymen's  wages  here  include: 

Boilermakers,  $6.37  an  hour  for  a  35-hour 
week,  plus  employers'  contributions  of  5*^;  to 
insurance- welfare  funds,  5 ''  to  pension  fund 
and  5';  for  vacation  pay. 

Carpenters,  $6.15  an  hour  for  a  35-hour 
week,  plus  hourly  contributions  of  37  cents 
to  insurance,  30  cents  to  pension. 

Engineer  operators  of  heavy  steel  erection 
cranes.  $6.75  an  hour  for  a  40-hour  week,  plus 
hourly  contributions  of  4<;;  to  Insurance,  6^^; 
to  pension  and  35  cents  to  vacation  pay. 

Machinists.  $6.40  an  hour  for  a  35-hour 
week,  plus  a  6'^:   contribution  to  insurance. 

Non-speclallzed  painters.  $4.90  hourly  for 
a  35-hour  week,  plus  hourly  contributions  of 
4V2'r  to  insurance  and  5^;    to  pensions. 

BLS  regional  chief  Herbert  Bienstock  points 
out.  however,  that  these  statistics  are  only 
the  basic  mlnlmums.  Because  of  Incentive 
pay,  generally  for  overtime  and  holiday  work, 
building  trades  employes  and  craftsmen  in 
similar  skilled  occupations  usually  make  far 
more  than  the  mlnlmums. 

How  much  is  another  matter.  No  accurate 
over-all  statistics  are  available.  But  there 
have  been  reports,  for  instance,  of  operating 
engineers,  whose  cranes  have  booms  over  140 
feet  long,  who  have  grossed  upwards  of  $20,- 
000  a  year,  thanks  to  overtime  and  fringes. 

Best-known  of  the  building  trades  wage 
scales  is  for  inside  wlremen  electricians,  who 
have  a  basic  25-hour  week  for  which  they 
get  $5.47  an  hour. 

This  pay  seems  relatively  low,  even  with 
additional  employer  contributions  of  3'T- 
hourly  to  insurance  and  welfare  funds,  3Tr 
toward  pensions  and  4*"^  for  vacation  pay. 
But  the  electricians  are  obliged  by  their 
union  agreement  to  work  another  hour 
daily — at  overtime — and  in  practice  they 
usually  work  still  another  hour  dally  or 
more — also  at  overtime.  It  all  adds  up. 

There's  another  side  to  the  building  trades 
coin,  though,  and  that  is  uncertain  employ- 
ment. One  point  meriting  serious  considera- 
tion in  selecting  a  trade  Is,  of  course,  what 
the  opportunities  for  craftsmen  In  a  partic- 
ular sjjeclalty  Is  expected  to  be. 

Over-all,  the  outlook  for  skilled  workers  Is 
bright,  with  demand  for  them  escalating  at 
a  heady  rate.  The  government  estimates  that 
total  Jobs  will  have  Increased  18  Tr  by  1975, 
with  the  number  of  professional  and  tech- 
nical workers  up  a  whopping  54 '7   by  then. 

The  trick,  obviously,  is  to  track  down  or 
be  directed  to  a  field  in  which  there  will  be 
plenty  of  Jobs.   School   vocational   guidance 
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counselors,  state  employment  service  offices, 
the  Labor  Department's  apprenticeship  in- 
formation centers  and  field  offices  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Apprenticeship  and  Training  are  all 
good  sources  of  leads. 

The  need  to  expand  and  improve  vocational 
guidance  programs  as  well  as  to  provide  life- 
long Job  placement  service  was  stressed  dur- 
ing congressional  hearings  on  the  pending 
vocational  education  bill. 

Legislation  proposed  by  PuclnskI  and  Rep. 
Lloyd  Meeds  (D-Wash.)  would  authorize  the 
federal  government  to  pump  a  total  of  $2 
billion  by  1972  Into  all  sorts  of  vocational 
education  projects  that  would,  in  coopera- 
tion with  states,  break  new  ground. 

NEW   COURSES 

Much  of  this  money  would  be  used  to  spur 
education  of  the  poor,  who  now  are  increas- 
ingly school  dropouts  6r  pushouts.  It  also 
would  go  to  expand  vocational  training  in 
regular  high  schools. 

This  would  end  the  current  policy,  which, 
according  to  testimony  of  Dean  Rupert  N. 
Evans  of  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of 
Education,  "gives  the  student  a  diploma  but 
nothing  else,  for  he  is  unprepared  for  any 
activity  in  contemporary  life." 

Hopefully,  the  new  program  would  erase 
the  current  bleak  statistics.  Today  only  three 
million  of  Amerlca"s  12  million  high  school 
students  are  getting  vocational  education. 
Of  them,  only  1.7  million  .ire  actually  en- 
rolled In  courses  leading  to  what  used  to  be 
called  "'gainful  employment." 

Today,  committed  to  the  "glorification  of 
the  elite."  the  federal  government  spends 
almost  $3  for  higher  education  for  each 
dollar  that  It  puts  Into  the  vocational  edu- 
cation kitty.  Yet  only  20";  of  all  high  school 
graduates  go  on  to  college. 

But  more  than  money  Is  needed  to  upgrade 
the  status  of  vocational  training.  It  mtist  be 
sold  to  the  teachers  and  administrators  no 
less  than  to  the  students. 


POSTAGE  STAMP  WITH  A  MESSAGE: 
"REGISTER   AND   VOyE" 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  27.  1968 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  was 
the  first  day  of  issue  for  a  new  6-cent 
postage  stamp  which  carries  an  impor- 
tant message  for  all  Americans:  "Regis- 
ter and  Vote." 

During  the  course  of  the  year,  the  Post 
Office  Department  introduces  a  num- 
ber of  special  issues  of  postage  stamps. 

Each  issue  provides  a  service  in  its 
own  way,  and  I  want  to  commend  the 
Department  and  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral's advisory  committee  for  its  wise 
discretion  in  approving  stamp  issues. 

To  me,  none  of  the  special  stamps  can 
be  any  more  important  in  its  own  way 
than  the  stamp  which  is  being  issued 
today. 

The  theme  is  "Register  and  Vote''  and 
we  cannot  emphasize  enough  the  im- 
portance of  this  right  and  this  respon- 
sibility of  every  adult  American  citizen. 

The  franchise  to  vote  is  a  bulwark  of 
our  democracy.  A  free  vote — a  free 
choice — is  an  opportunity  that  many 
other  peoples  all  over  the  world  would 
love  to  have.  We  in  America  have  it. 

Unfortimately,  there  are  too  many  of 
our  citizens  who  do  not  exercise  their 
right  to  vote.  This  is  not  peculiar  to  any 
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one  community,  to  any  one  area,  or.  In- 
deed, to  any  one  political  party. 

The  Department  la  Introducing  today 
a  beautiful  stamp  which  has  a  most  Im- 
portant message  for  all  of  us.  Register 
and  Vote.  Every  single  person  in  our 
Nation  vtrlll  see  this  message.  My  hope  is 
that  they  will  heed  it — that  they  will 
register  and  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  a  great  honor  and 
privilege  for  me  to  take  part  in  the  im- 
poi-tant  first-day  ceremony.  Postmaster 
General  W  Manin  Watson  was  the 
principal  speaker. 

Also  present  were  several  of  our  col- 
leagues: The  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania I  Mr.  CoRBETTi,  ranking  minority 
member  of  our  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  who  spoke  briefly,  the 
gentleman  from  California  I  Mr.  Wil- 
son!, a  member  of  our  committee;  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Addabbo).  a  former  member  of  our  com- 
mittee and  now  a  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Treasury* -Post  Office 
Appropriations. 

Ml".  Sjaeaker.  following  is  the  text  of 
the  Postmaster  General's  remarks: 
Postmaster     General     Watson     Speaks     at 

CEREliONY   FOR  "RECISTER  AND  VOTE"  STAMP 

I  participate  in  this  Important  ceremony 
today  with  very  mixed  feelings. 

On  the  positive  side,  this  postage  stamp  is 
both  service  and  symbol. 

It  Is  a  service  because  It  will  work  as  a 
slleni  reminder  to  millions  of  Americans  ex- 
horting them  to  exercise  a  basic  right. 

It  Is  a  symbol,  because  It  reflects  the  cul- 
mination of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  basic 
struggles  in  American  history — the  struggle 
for  universal  =;uflrage. 

Looking  through  the  pages  of  .American 
history,  we  are  sharply  made  aware  that  vot- 
ing rights  were  won  only  gradually,  alter 
many  ma]or  battles.  These  were  sometimes 
fierce  struggles,  waged  with  great  Intensity. 
Political  careers  waxed  and  waned,  flotirlshed 
or  were  crushed  on  the  outcome  of  the 
struggle. 

In  the  beginning  of  our  Republic,  and  for 
half  a  century  afterwards,  the  battle  was 
for  sufTrage  not  restricted  to  those  who 
owned  property. 

For  the  prevailing  view  dxiting  the  adoles- 
cence of  our  nation  was  that  government  Is. 
and  ought  to  be.  founded  on  property,  and 
that  only  those  who  have  property  should  be 
permitted  to  have  a  voice  In  government. 

That  conviction  was  deeply  held,  and  fell 
away  only  after  many  years. 

But  the  battle  for  suffrage  was  not  yet 
fully  won. 

Por  the  Institution  of  slavery  still  lived  to 
mock  democratic  principles,  and  the  vote  was 
denied  women. 

Finally,  slavery  was  struck  down,  though, 
to  o\tr  shame,  the  Negrn  did  ont  gain  full 
voting  rights  until  the  89th  Congress  he»Kled 
President  Johnson's  plea  and  passed  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  of  1965 

The  demand  for  manhood  sufTrage  as  a 
political  right  created  the  climate  for  the 
woman  sufTrage  movement  Here.  too.  the 
road  was  not  easy.  Many  brave  women  quite 
literally  risked  their  lives,  went  on  hunger 
strikes  and  accepted  prison  terms  before 
the  I9th  Amendment  was  adopted  in  1920. 

All  through  these  great  efforts  to  gain  the 
vote,  there  were  two  basic  theories  of  voting. 
One  was  aristocratic:  the  other  democratic. 
The  arlstocrfttlc  theory  really  never  accepted 
Jefferson's  view  that  all  men  are  created 
equal  and  have  the  same  natural  rights. 
Voting,  this  theory  held,  was  a  privilege, 
not  a  right.  And  It  was  a  privilege  to  be  con- 
ferred only  upon  such  adult  citizens  fit  to 
exercise  it. 
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Ttie  democratic  theory  held  that  citizen- 
ship Implied  the  right  to  participate  In  the 
civic  life  of  the  community — in  short,  the 
right  of  a  man  to  say  how  he  should  l>e 
governed. 

Recently,  with  the  24th  Amendment  strik- 
ing down  the  poll  tax.  and  with  the  "one 
man.  one  vote"  decision  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  this  democratic  view  has 
reached  Its  final  victory. 

The  fight  has  now  been  won. 

In  fact,  the  day  is  not  too  far  ofT.  when, 
as  President  Johnson  projxised,  the  vote  will 
be  extended  to  18-year  olds. 

After  so  much  effort,  so  many  struggles, 
such  major  sacrifices,  one  would  believe,  one 
would  expect,  that  every  citizen  would  rush 
to  exercise  this  hard-won  right,  this  golden 
prize. 

But  the  statistics  on  voting  tell  a  far  dif- 
ferent story. 

Far  from  universal  use  of  universal  suf- 
frage, voting  Is  a  minority  occupaiton.  a  kind 
of  political  badminton  in  a  nation  of  base- 
ball players. 

While  Americans  overseas  are  willing  to 
die.  and  In  fact  are  dying,  to  protect  the 
right  of  others  to  self-government,  at  home 
the  right  Is  neglected. 

In  1960.  there  were  108  million  Americans 
eligible  to  vote. 

Of  those,  but  65  per  cent,  or  69  million, 
actually  voted. 

And  since  the  Presidential  vote  was  al- 
most evenly  spilt,  about  3'2  per  cent  of  the 
eligible  voters  actually  determined  the  out- 
come of  the   i960  Presidential  election 

The  American  people  feel  that  minority 
rule  is  distasteful  and  undemocratic.  Yet,  we 
are  the  world's  foremost  example  of  minority 
rxile — with    the  consent  of   the  people. 

Compare  our  record  with  that  of  the  elec- 
tions in  South  Vietnam  where  80  8  per  cent 
of  the  registered  voters  cast  their  ballots  on 
September  11.  1966  Those  votes  were  cast 
despite  threats  of  death,  despite  Communist 
attacks  on  polling  places,  despite  bombs 
placed  In  voting  booths. 

Here  we  have  no  threats,  no  attaclts.  no 
bombs — and  no  more  than  65  per  cent  care 
to  vote. 

What  to  do  about  this  wail  of  apathy  be- 
tween the  voters  and  the  exercise  of  a  basic 
right? 

I  cannot  claim  a  final  answer.  But  I  can 
accept  the  responsibility  of  the  Poet  Office 
Department  to  do  what  it  can  In  this  area. 
And  so  we  have  Issued  this  stamp  to  remind 
our  fellow  citizens  tiiat  since  they  now  have 
the  right  to  vote,  it  is  their  duty  to  employ 
that  right. 

And  I  am  pleased  tiuit  the  Citizens'  Stamp 
Advisory  Committee  which  recommended  is- 
suance of  this  stamp  could  be  with  us  today. 
They  deserve  the  congratulations  of  every 
citizen  concerned  with  a  healthy  form  of 
government. 

This  stamp  will  appear  on  millions  and 
millions  of  letters.  It  will  say  silently,  "Let 
your  voice  be  heard.  Register  and  vote!" 
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HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  27.  1968 

Mr.    BUCHANAN.  Mr.    Speaker,    the 

English     statesman  and     philosopher 

Edmimd  Burke  said  it  first  and  said  it 
best: 

The  only  thing  necessary  for  the  triumph 
of  evil  Is  for  good  men  to  do  nothing. 

Portimately  for  our  Nation  and  the 
constitutional  principles  upon  which  It 


was  founded  good  men  in  organizations 
like  Americans  for  Constitutional  Ac- 
tion have  been  doing  a  great  deal. 

Today,  ACA  marks  its  10th  birthday. 
The  principles  for  which  it  stands  today 
are  right  principles  worthy  of  support. 
The  action  which  ACA  has  taken  in  sup- 
port of  these  principles  has  been  out- 
.standlng.  Worthy  of  special  commenda- 
tion has  been  the  effort  of  this  organiza- 
tion to  keep  the  American  public  in- 
formed of  the  voting  records  of  Members 
of  Congress,  that  the  truth  might  be 
made  plain,  and  the  people  helped  to- 
ward realistic  political  decisions  based  on 
performance,  and  not  promises  alone.  I 
want  to  pay  special  tribute  to  the  na- 
tional chairman  of  ACA,  Adm.  Ben  Mor- 
rell,  a  partiot  in  evei-y  sense  of  tho  word ; 
to  Gen.  Thomas  A.  Lane.  ACA's  presi- 
dent, who  has  retired  from  the  Army 
but  not  from  the  fight  for  freedom  and 
for  constitutional  principles:  to  Charles 
MacManus,  the  indefatigable  executive 
director  of  ACA,  and  to  Jim  Price,  the 
able  and  energetic  Alabama  chaii  man  of 
ACA. 

As  long  as  there  are  dedicated,  prin- 
cipled organizations  like  ACA.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  need  have  no  fear  for  the 
future  of  this  constitutional  Republic. 


LINCOLN  AND  THE  LAW 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  27.  1968 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  rule 
of  law  or  rule  of  the  mob?  It  looks  as  If 
the  answer  to  this  question  today  indi- 
cates that  it  is  the  rule  of  the  mob — a 
complete  disrespect  for  law  and  order. 

But  an  editorial  in  the  Johnson  City 
Press-Chronicle  on  Monday.  June  24. 
1968,  quotes  Abraham  Lincoln  in  a 
speech  he  made  in  1838,  which  touched 
on  the  same  subject  matter  at  that  time. 

This  editorial,  entitled  "Lincoln  and 
the  Law,"  points  out.  in  Lincoln's  words, 
a  message  that  should  be  heeded  today: 

Lincoln   and   the   Law 

Rule  of  law  or  rule  of  the  mob? 

This  is  a  big  question  today. 

But  it  is  not  a  new  question. 

Ever  since  man  has  been  on  this  earth  the 
struggle  between  law  and  the  mob  has  gone 
on. 

We  have  only  to  read  our  history  books — or 
our  Bible.  Christ  was  crucified  because  a  mob 
prevailed  over  the  law. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  concerned  about  mob  violence  as 
far  back  as  1838.  many  years  before  he  be- 
came President  of  the  United  States. 

In  an  address  before  the  Young  Men's  Ly- 
ceum in  Springfield.  111.,  on  Jan.  27.  1838. 
Linocrin  said  this: 

I  hope  I  am  over  wary:  but  If  I  am  not 
there  Is.  even  now.  something  of  ill-omen 
amongst  us.  I  mean  the  increasing  disregard 
for  law  which  pervades  the  country:  the 
growing  disposition  to  substitute  the  wild 
and  furious  passions  In  lieu  of  the  sober 
Judgment  of  courts:  and  the  worse  than  sav- 
age mobs  for  the  executive  ministers  of 
justice. 

This  disposition  Is  awfully  fearful  in  any 
community:  and  that  it  now  exists  in  ours, 
though  grating  to  our  feelings  to  admit.  It 
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would  be  a  violation  of  truth  and  an  insult 
to  our  Intelligence  to  deny  accounts  of  out- 
rages committed  by  mobs  from  the  every- 
day news.  They  have  pervaded  the  country, 
from  New  England  to  Louisiana — they  are 
neither  peculiar  to  the  eternal  snows  of  the 
former,  nor  the  burning  suns  of  the  latter — 
they  are  not  the  creature  of  climate — neither 
are  they  confined  to  the  slaveholdlng.  or  the 
nonslaveholdlng  states.  Alike,  they  spring  up 
umong  the  pleasure-hunting  tnasters  of 
Southern  slaves,  and  the  order-loving  citi- 
zens of  the  land  of  steady  habits.  Whatever, 
then,  their  cause  may  be.  it  is  conunon  to  the 
whole  country  .  .  . 

By  instances  of  the  pierpetrators  of  such 
acts  going  unpunished,  the  lawless  in  spirit 
are  encouraged  to  become  lawless  In  piractice: 
and  having  been  used  to  no  restraint,  but 
dread  of  punishment,  chey  thus  become  ab- 
solutely unrestrained.  Having  ever  regarded 
government  as  their  deadliest  bane,  they 
made  a  Jubilee  of  the  suspension  of  its  op- 
eration, and  pray  for  nothing  so  much  as  its 
total  annihilation  .  .  . 

Lincoln  continued  at  length  with  details 
of  burnings,  pillaglnga,  lootings  and  other 
outrages  against  the  law  Then  he  spoke  some 
words  that  should  be  recalled  and  under- 
scored by  all  Americans  today.  On  the  ques- 
tion of  what  we  can  do  to  secure  a  greoter 
respect  for  order  and  decency,  he  .said : 

The  answer  is  simple.  Let  every  American, 
every  lover  of  liberty,  every  well  wisher  to 
his  posterity,  swear  by  the  blood  of  the  Revo- 
lution never  to  violate  in  the  least  particular 
the  laws  of  the  country,  and  never  to  tolerate 
their  violations  by  others.  As  the  patriots  of 
'76  did  to  support  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, let  every  American  pledge  his  life. 
his  property  and  his  s.icred  honor  to  the 
support  of  the  Constitution,  and  laws — let 
every  man  remember  that  to  violate  the  law 
Is  to  trample  on  the  blood  of  hlfs  father,  and 
to  tear  the  charter  of  his  own  children's 
liberty.  Let  reverence  for  the  laws  be  breathed 
by  every  American  mother  to  the  lisping  babe 
that  prattles  In  her  lap: 

When  I  so  pressingly  urge  strict  observ- 
,,nce  of  all  laws,  let  me  not  be  understood  as 
saying  there  are  no  bed  laws,  nor  that  grlev- 
.mces  may  not  arise,  for  the  redress  of  which 
no  legal  provision  has  been  made.  I  mean 
to  say  no  such  thing.  But  I  do  mean  to  say. 
that  although  bad  laws,  if  they  exist  should 
be  repealed  as  soon  as  possible,  still  while 
they  continue  in  force,  for  the  sake  of  ex- 
ample they  should  be  religiously  observed. 
If  such  arise,  let  proper  legal  provisions  be 
made  for  them  with  the  least  possible 
delay  .  .  . 


HAPPY  BIRTHDAY  TO  ACA 


HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  27,  1968 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  a  great  privilege  to  salute  Americans 
for  Constitutional  Action  on  this  day — 
their  10th  anniversary. 

Americans  for  Constitutional  Action — 
or  ACA — has  done  an  outstanding  job  in 
acquainting  the  people  of  the  United 
States  with  the  significant  issues  before 
the  Congress. 

Particularly  at  this  time,  in  the  face 
of  probably  the  most  severe  financial 
crisis  in  the  United  States  since  World 
War  n,  ACA,  in  pointing  up  those  issues 
wherein  a  vote  ha«  been  cast  for  or 
against  sound  fiscal  policies,  gives  a  val- 
uable yardstick  by  which  an  incumbent's 
record  can  be  judged.  The  same  can  be 
said  for  its  support  of  our  Federal  Con- 
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stltutlon — by  promoting  adherence  to  the 
checks  and  balances  which  have  made 
it  possible  for  us  to  grow  from  scattered 
settlements  into  the  greatest  Nation  the 
world  has  ever  known. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  a  very  happy 
birthday  to  ACA  and  extend  a  sincere 
hope  that  it  will  be  around  for  many 
more  in  this  great  service  it  renders  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 
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THE  CONSTITUTION  AS  A  GOAL 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  27.  1968 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  ex- 
cellent speech  given  at  the  New  Albany, 
Ind.,  National  Cemetery  recently  by  a 
New  Albany  resident,  Mr.  Ron  Hutchens. 

Mr.  Hutchens  reviews  the  provisions 
of  this  countiy's  Constitution,  then 
pointed  to  where  we,  as  Americans,  have 
failed  to  see  that  the  principles  in  this 
great  document  are  being  canted  out. 

It  is  a  lesson  in  histoiT  for  all  of  us 
from  a  fine  and  perceptive  young  Ameri- 
can. Tlie  speech  reads  as  follows: 
The  Constitution  as  a  Goal 

We.  the  People  of  the  United  States.  In  Or- 
der to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  establish 
Justice,  insure  domestic  Tranquillity,  provide 
for  the  common  defence,  promote  the  general 
Welfare,  and  secure  the  Blessings  of  Liberty 
to  ourselves  and  our  Posterity,  do  ordain 
and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the 
United  States  of  America. 

This  Is  the  Preamble  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  It  was  ratified  in  Sep- 
tember of  1787  and  went  into  effect  March  of 
1789.  179  years  ago. 

Many  feel  that  the  Constitution  was  the 
best  written  American  document,  providing 
Americans  with  a  system  of  fundamental 
laws  and  principles  of  government,  state  and 
society.  But  what  many  Americans  fall  to 
realize  is  that  the  Constitution  only  presents 
a  goal.  A  destination  in  which  we.  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  must  aim  toward  and 
not  away  from. 

To  re-examine  the  Preamble,  we  see  first 
"establish  Justice."  Each  of  us.  through  our 
own  personal  experience,  would  agree  that 
this  safeguard  has  been  numerously  abused. 
Crime  has  become  an  ever-more  pressing 
problem  on  American  society.  Crimes  com- 
mitted increase  daily  while  their  convictions 
continue  to  decrease. 

"To  insure  domestic  tranquillity."  Detroit. 
Cleveland.  Baltimore.  Newark  and  now  even 
Louisville  Is  evidence  enough  to  convince  us 
that  this  is  not  a  reality.  These  civil  dis- 
orders should  be  enough  to  motivate  us  to 
strive  toward  this  goal. 

"Promote  for  the  general  welfare."  Many 
poor  Americans  feel  that  this  should  be 
phrased  as  to  promote  for  the  middle  class. 
Poverty  and  the  poor  is  now  brought  into  the 
picture  of  American  Problems. 

And  finallv  "secure  the  blessings  of  liberty 
to  ourselves  and  our  ijosterlty."  Posterity  is 
the  future  generations  of  Americans  Includ- 
ing the  Negro.  Indian.  Puerto  Rlcan.  Oriental 
along  with  the  White.  This  too  only  becomes 
a  goal  for  Americans,  as  long  as  we  have 
racists  preaching  the  superiority  of  one  race 
and  discriminating  against  all  others.       , 

But  let's  go  further  than  Just  the  intVo- 
ductory  paragraph  of  the  Constitution.  Op- 
position in  and  out  of  Congress  to  the  Con- 
stitution, in  that  it  was  not  sufficiently  ex- 
plicit as  to  individual  and  state  rights,  led 


to  an  agreement  to  submit  to  the  people 
immediately  after  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution a  number  of  safeguarding  amend- 
ments. These  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion are  often  referred  to  as  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
The  Bill  of  Rights  goes  all  the  way  from 
the  Individuals  right  to  trial  to  the  states 
right  to  make  their  own  laws.  But  there  are 
two  specific  amendments  which  seem  to  pro- 
trude above  all  others;  Article  14  &  15. 

To  paraphrase  Amendment  14,  It  states 
that  it  is  unlawful  for  any  state  to  make 
a  law  which  will  deprive  an  American  citi- 
zen of  life,  liberty  or  property  without  due 
process  of  law.  Many  minorities,  whose  an- 
cestry Is  different  than  our  own  but  whose 
citizenship  is  of  the  United  States,  question 
the  mere  existence  of  this  amendment.  State 
governments  have  ignored  this  amendment 
by  over-ruling  it  with  the  earlier  amend- 
ment. Article  10.  which  sets  aside  the  rights 
of  the  state  to  make  laws.  But  regardless  of 
one's  logic,  it  becomes  quite  irrational  to 
ignore  this  Constitutional   Amendment. 

The  15th  Amendment,  condensed,  says  it 
is  unlawful  to  deny  a  citizen  the  right  to  vote 
because  of  race  or  color  The  15th  Amend- 
ment seems  to  be  an  excellent  example  of 
both  achieving  a  goal  and  representing  a  goal. 
It  remains  a  goal  as  long  as  one  man  is  dis- 
criminated against  because  of  his  race  or 
color  when  trying  to  vote.  But  it  also  shows 
that  we  can  achieve  these  goals,  for  today 
much  of  the  "refusing  to  allow  one  to  vote 
because  of  race  or  color"  h.is  been  eliminated. 

The  Constitution  conveys  excellent  safe- 
guards, privileges  and  rights  but  it  is  up  to 
us.  the  people,  to  see  that  they  are  achieved. 
We.  as  Americans  cannot  ignore  .my  longer. 

We  must  strive  toward  these  destinations, 
these  goals  "in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect 
Union." 


ACA'S    lOTH   ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  27.  1968 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  a 
iiational  organization  dedicated  to  the 
preservation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  observes  its  10th  anni- 
versary. I  refer  to  Americans  for  Con- 
stitutional Action,  which  has  performed 
valuable  public  ser\'ice  for  a  decade  in 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  the  voting  of  various  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  of  both  political  parties, 
in  order  that  the  popular  vote  may  hon- 
estly reflect  the  preferences  of  the  voters 
forearmed  with  knowledge  of  the  true 
record  of  the  men  and  women  who  have 
lepresented  them  in  the  National  Capital. 

While  I,  for  one,  do  not  agree  with  each 
and  every  position  that  ACA  has  taken, 
nor,  for  that  matter,  with  its  selection 
of  particular  votes  as  truly  representa- 
tive of  a  pattern  of  individual  voting, 
there  is  no  question  but  that  on  balance 
the  objective  of  this  fine  organization 
has  been  to  help  elect  to  Congress  men 
and  women  in  both  parties  who  will 
work  to  preserve  and  strengthen  our 
constitutional  form  of  government  and 
not  to  wreck  it. 

The  ACA  goal  is  to  help  all  Americans 
to  become  more  aware  of  their  role  as 
voters  and  as  citizens  in  terms  of  obli- 
gations and  responsibilities  as  well  as 
privileges  and  rights.  Infonnation  fur- 
nished voters  throughout  the  Nation  by 
ACA  is,  on  the  whole,  a  distinct  contri- 
bution to  increased  public  understanding 
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of  the  pros  and  cons  of  national  and  in- 
ternational problems.  Contrary  to  some 
fund-raising  schemes  In  the  form  of  In- 
fluence peddling.  ACA's  position  Is  solid 
and  subsUntlal.  It  seeks  fiscal  respon- 
sibility and  a  balanced  budget.  It  wants 
firm  and  just  law  enforcement.  It  de- 
plores permissiveness  while  encouraging 
proper  exploration  of  new  ideas  and  new 
concepts  within  the  framework  of  settled 
constitutional  precepts. 

All  Americans  deplore  the  mess  In  Viet- 
nam. We  are  appalled  and  grieved  by  the 
awful  casualties,  the  loss  of  life,  the  hu- 
man suffering  and  the  waste  imposed  on 
our  military  by  civilian  policies  of  grad- 
ualism largely  motivated  by  political  con- 
siderations of  an  administration  that  has 
subordinated  the  lives  of  Americans  and 
the  national  solvency  to  a  blatant  quest 
for  votes  on  the  homefront.  But  ACA  has 
not  intruded  into  the  arena  of  those  leg- 
islative actions  unrelated  to  protection 
of  the  U.S.  Constitution.  Its  activism  has 
be«n  in  behalf  of  the  restoration  in  Amer- 
ica of  a  system  of  government  In  which 
the  constitutional  separation  of  powers 
between  the  executive,  legislative,  and 
judicial  branches  is  maintained  and 
strengthened.  Such  a  cause  is  most 
worthwhile.  Would  that  more  Members 
of  Congress  and  more  good  citizens  in  the 
executive  branch  of  our  Oovemment 
would  join  in  restoring  to  America  the 
values  and  the  goals  that  were  those  of 
our  forefathers. 

It  does  not  strengthen  this  Nation  to 
deny  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  our  public 
schools — or  to  refuse  to  restore  the  con- 
current enforceability  of  SUte  sedition 
laws — or  to  vote  to  exempt  poverty  pro- 
gram workers  from  limitations  by  Fed- 
eral law  on  Dolitical  activity — or  to  reck- 
lessly increase  the  national  debt  beyond 
our  capability  to  pay  in  the  foreseeable 
future.  These  and  similar  Issues  have 
been  ACA's  criteria  for  measuring  legis- 
lative responsibility  in  action.  It  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  this  10th  anniversary 
as  an  organization  of  public-spirited  men 
and  women  that  has  contributed  greatly 
to  strengthening  our  Nation. 
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problems  and  the  lateness  of  this  session. 
I  believe  the  President  was  right  to  act 
now  on  the  recommendations  of  his  spe- 
cial Crime  Commission  which  will  end  a 
decade  of  inaction  on  giui  legislation,  and 
provide  urgently  needed  educational,  re- 
search, and  training  assistance  for  our 
local  law-enforcement  officers  who  bear 
the  prime  responsibility  for  the  preven- 
tion and  control  of  crime. 

The  tragic  events  that  have  shocked 
this  country  over  the  last  few  years  have 
amply  demonstrated  the  absence  of 
meaningful  gun  controls  in  this  country; 
this  law.  while  admittedly  limited  in 
scope.  Ukes  the  first  and  most  obvious 
step — one  which  I  have  personally  advo- 
cated since  coming  to  Congress — of  ban- 
ning intersUte  sale  of  handguns,  and 
prohibiting  their  sale  to  minors. 

The  President  was  right  to  Uke  this 
first  step,  and  has  since  asked  Congress 
to  extend  this  ban  to  rifles,  shotguns,  and 
ammunition,  which  I  endorse,  and  fur- 
ther, to  require  the  registration  and  li- 
censing of  all  firearms,  which  I  believe 
should  have  proper  hearings  before  the 
appropriate  committees  in  both  Houses 
before  this  Congress  is  adjourned. 

Weighing  the  good  features  against  the 
undesirable,  and  after  consulting  with 
the  wisest  counselors  available  to  him, 
the  President  said: 

On  the  baalfl  of  their  advice  and  my  own 
searching  ezamln«tlon,  I  have  decided  that 
this  measure  contains  more  good  than  bad. 
and  that  I  should  sign  It  into  law. 

I  concur  with  this  decision.  The  Safe 
Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act  of  1968  is 
a  vigorous  response  toward  solving  to- 
day's problems  of  crime  in  our  local 
neighborhood  and  city  streets  and  should 
have  our  full  support. 


THE  PRESIDENT  TAKES  FIRST  STEP 
IN  GUN  CONTROL  LEGISLATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  27.  1968 

Mr  MOORHEAD.  Mr  Speaker.  I  sup- 
port the  President's  signature  of  the  Safe 
Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act  of  1968. 

To  accept  this  legislation  does  not  say 
that  we  are  satisfied  with  all  of  Its  provi- 
sions. As  the  President  said : 

The  measure  before  me  carries  out  many  of 
the  objectives  I  sought.  But  It  also  contains 
several  other  provisions  which  are  unwise 
and  which  will  not  aid  effective  law  enforce- 
ment. 

I  agree  with  the  President,  and  at- 
tempted in  two  procedural  votes  to  return 
the  bill  to  conference  so  that  some  of  the 
objectionable  provisions  in  titles  II  and 
III  could  be  revised. 

However,  given  the  magnitude  of  our 


HAROLD  KOHN  HONORED  BY 
OPTOMETRY 


HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERBHAN 

or    NKW    YOUC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  25.  1968 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
New  York  State  we  are  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing in  our  midst  a  very  distinguished 
gentleman  and  attorney  at  law.  Harold 
Kohn.  Esq.,  who  is  this  week  being  hon- 
ored for  34  years  as  general  counsel  of 
the  American  Optometric  Association. 

In  1923,  Harold  Kohn.  then  a  young  at- 
torney, was  retained  by  the  "Optometri- 
cal" — as  the  word  was  used  in  those 
days — Society  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
That  retainer  was  the  beginning  of  a  life- 
time of  association  with  the  optometric 
profession  and  Mr.  Kohn's  career,  as  in- 
deed his  very  life,  has  ever  since  been  In- 
tertwined with  the  emergence  of  optom- 
etry as  a  fully  fledged  health  profession. 
In  1925  the  Brooklyn  Optometric  Society 
looked  at  what  their  colleagues  across  the 
East  River  were  doing  and  also  decided  to 
retain  the  services  of  the  young  attorney. 
Five  years  later  the  New  York  State  Op- 
tometric Association  likewise  sought  Mr. 
Kohn's  services.  Evidently  Mr.  Kohn 
must  have  been  doing  something  right 
during  those  years  for  his  prowess 
reached  the  ears  of  the  national  opto- 
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metric  body  and  in  1934  he  was  retained 
as  general  counsel  to  the  American  Opto- 
metric Association.  For  all  of  the  inter- 
vening years  he  has  maintained  his  close 
conUcts  with  optometry  and  today  Mr. 
Harold  Kohn  is  unquestionably  the 
country's  leading  authority  on  the  legal 
aspects  of  optometry  in  all  50  States. 

Now.  at  the  age  of  74,  Mr.  Kohn  is  re- 
linquishing his  portion  as  general  coim- 
sel  of  the  American  Optometric  Associa- 
tion and  optometrists  from  around  the 
Nation,  as  well  as  from  other  countries, 
will  honor  him  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
71st  Annual  Congress  of  the  American 
Optometric  Association  In  Miami,  June 
26-29.   Indeed   the  entire  congress  has 
been  dedicated  to  Mr.  Kohn. 
Harold  Kohn  has  been  the  recipient  of 
irmumerable  honors  and  awards.  In  1956 
the  New  York  SUte  Optometric  Asocia- 
tion  presented  him  with  the  Frederic  A. 
WoU     Memorial     Award— the     highest 
honor  bestowed  by  that  State  association, 
and  this  was  the  first  time  the  award 
had  ever  been  presented  to  a  nonoptome- 
trist.  In  1959  the  Massachusetts  College 
of  Optometry  awarded  Mr.  Kohn  an  hon- 
orary degree  of  doctor  of  optical  science, 
and  just  3  weeks  ago,  on  June  8,  in 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  the  Southern  College 
of  Optometry  presented  Mr.  Kohn  with 
a  similar  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of 
optical  science.   Pennsylvania  has  also 
paid  homage  to  Harold  Kohn.   for  in 
1964  he  received  from  the  alumnae  as- 
sociation of  the  Pennsylvania  College  of 
Optometry  a  plaque  in  grateful  recogni- 
tion of  his  many  contributions  to  the 
profession.  Numerous  State  optometric 
associations   have   awarded   Mr.   Kohn 
honorary   membership   in   their   ranks, 
and  this  week,  during  the  course  of  the 
Congress  of  the  American  Optometric 
Association,  Mr.  Kohn  will  be  awarded 
an  honorary  membership  in  that  pro- 
fessional body. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  enjoy  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  a  rather  close  working  as- 
sociation with  Mr.  Kohn  and  I  can 
vouch  that  Harold  Kohn's  outlook,  his 
humanity,  his  concern  for  social  justice, 
his  genial  maimer,  his  never-failing 
courtesy— whether  it  be  to  friend  or  op- 
ponent— all  these  warm  human  qualities 
are  in  full  measure  of  the  necessary  de- 
gree to  have  earned  him  the  high  es- 
teem, respect,  and  affection  in  which  he 
is  held  not  only  by  the  Nation's  optom- 
etrists, but  also  by  those  of  us  outside 
the  profession  of  optometry  who  have 
been  privileged  to  know  him  and  to 
cherish  his  friendship. 
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CANADA'S   TRUDEAU 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  27.  1968 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent elections  in  Canada  have  given 
Pierre  Elliott  Trudeau  and  his  Liberal 
Party  a  clear  majority  in  Parliament.  Mr. 
Trudeau.  to  be  sure,  is  an  attractive  per- 
sonaUty  and  has  quite  a  rapport  with  the 
younger  voters.  Unfortunately,  he  has 
quite  a  rapport  with  the  "new  left"  and 


the  "old  left"  if  his  past  record  is  any 
indication. 

Father  Daniel  Lyons.  S.J..  in  his  col- 
umn of  June  16  in  Twin  Circle,  delves 
into  the  background  of  Mr.  Trudeau.  As 
a  newcomer  to  politics,  Trudeau 's  past 
history  is  comparatively  unknown. 
Father  Lyon's  account  of  Trudeau's  past 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  United 
States-Canadian  relations  might  have 
some  rough  going  unless  Trudeau  puts 
his  leftist  leanings  in  the  past. 

I  include  the  above-mentioned  column 
from  Twin  Circle  of  June  16,  1968,  in  the 
Record  at  this  point : 

Pathhi  Lyons  Views  the  News 

There  is  serious  concern  in  Canada  over 
their  new  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Plerre-Elllott 
Trudeau.  He  has  long  been  an  admirer  of 
socialism,  and  has  had  strange  and  persistent 
tie-ins  with  Communism.  Let's  look  at  his 
record  He  was  in  Shanghai  when  the  Com- 
munists took  over  In  1950,  and  was  an  ardent 
admirer  of  Mao  Tse-tung.  On  returning  to 
Montreal,  in  1951.  he  founded  Cite  Libre. 
a  Journal  with  a  strongly  Leftist  slant. 
Among  those  who  collaborated  closely  with 
him  were  such  leading  members  of  the  Com- 
munist party  as  Stanley  Ryerson,  it«  top 
theoretician  and  editor  of  the  Marxist  Re- 
view: Pierre  Gallnas.  director  of  agitation 
.ind  propaganda  for  the  Communist  Party  In 
Quebec:  and  Professor  Raymond  Boyer,  who 
was  convicted  of  Soviet  espionage. 

In  the  following  year,  1952.  Mr.  Trudeau 
lead  a  delegation  of  Communists  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Conference  in  Moscow.  In  1953  he 
was  barred  entry  into  the  United  States  as 
an  'Inadmissible"  person.  In  1955  he 
launched  Le  Ressemblement.  a  front  for  the 
far  left.  In  1960.  he  led  a  Communist  dele- 
gaUon  to  Peking  for  a  Red  victory  celebra- 
tion there.  In  1961  he  was  intercepted  by 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  while  he  was  trying 
to  get  to  Cuba.  In  the  same  year  he  Joined 
a  group  of  Marxists  in  writing  a  book  en- 
titled Social  Purpose  for  Canada.  The  chap- 
ter written  by  Mr.  Trudeau  praises  Mao  Tse- 
tung.  and  urges  the  socialists  not  to  "water 
down"  their  socialism.  He  said  they  should 
make  the  approach  to  socialism  more  "flex- 
ible." and  welcome  federalism  "as  a  valuable 
tool  which  permits  dynamic  parties  to  plant 
socialist  governments  In  certain  provinces, 
from  which  the  seed  of  radicalism  can  slowly 
spread." 

On  page  373  In  the  same  book  he  refers  to 
•'that  superb  strategist,  Mao  Tse-tung,"  and 
declares  that  Mao's  experience  "might  lead 
us  to  conclude  that  In  a  vast  and  hetero- 
genous country,  the  poeslbility  of  establish- 
ing socialist  strongholds  in  certain  regions 
is  the  very  best  thing."  Mao's  methods  are 
not  "socialism"  In  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word,  but  that  Is  what  the  Communists  al- 
ways call  them. 

In  1962.  despite  widespread  protest.  Mr. 
Trudeau  got  appointed  as  a  professor  at  the 
University  of  Montreal.  It  became  a  pro- 
Castro  stronghold.  In  1963  he  called  the 
Liberals  "idiots"  because  they  accepted  nu- 
clear arms.  But  by  1965  he  decided  to  use  the 
Liberal  Party  as  an  instrument  to  escalate 
himself  Into  political  power.  He  and  two 
other  well-known  Leftists,  Jean  Marchand 
and  Gerard  Pelletler.  were  elected  to  Parlia- 
ment, forming  the  "New  Guard"  of  the 
Liberal  Party.  In  196«  he  was  appointed 
Parliamentary  Secretary  to  Prime  Minister 
Pearson.  In  1967  he  was  named  Minister  of 
Justice  He  was  credited  in  the  Communist 
press  with  such  feats  as  the  reinstatement  of 
a  pornographic  hippie  publication.  Georgia 
Straight,  which  had  been  banned  by  Mayor 
Campbell  In  Vancouver  lor  obscenity.  He  also 
Introduced  the  bill  to  legalize  both  abortion 
and  homosexuality,  and  sp>earbeaded  the 
shift  of  Canadian  Justice  from  a  religious  to 
a  "humanistic"  basis. 
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Mr.  Trudeau  has  only  been  a  Member  of 
Parliament  since  1965.  Canadians  hardly 
know  his  views.  He  has  never  been  known 
to  criticize  Conununlsm.  and  said  he  found 
the  Marxist  views  of  Harold  Laskl  "the  most 
stimulating  and  powerful  influence"  he  has 
encountered.  One  of  his  first  official  state- 
ments as  Prime  Minister  was  to  call  for 
much  closer  relations  between  Canada  and 
Red  China.  He  was  elected  Prime  Minister 
by  a  highly  organized,  emotional  campaign 
of  adulation  which  was  heavily  financed, 
and  in  which  the  mass  media  played  a  pow- 
erful role.  The  mass  media,  however,  ne- 
glected to  bring  out  the  truth  about  his  back- 
ground. 

These  are  the  facts  about  the  new  Prime 
Minister  In  Canada,  and  concerned  Cana- 
dians are  worried  and  anxious  about  the 
situation.  Americans,  too,  have  reason  to  be 
worried.  It  has  often  been  said  by  well- 
informed  persons  that  the  Communist  world 
could  take  over  Mexico  almost  any  time.  The 
three  Communist  Parties  there  are  Intensive- 
ly active.  But  the  United  States  depends  on 
Canada  more  than  on  any  other  country.  We 
have  Invested  21  billion  dollars  there,  more 
than  in  all  of  Europe  combined.  We  sell  more 
to  Canada  than  we  do  to  all  of  South 
America,  and  our  balance  of  trade  with  our 
northern  neighbors  Is  favorable  to  the  tune 
of  1.25  billion  dollars  each  year, 

I  am  not  trying  to  argue  that  Mr.  Trudeau 
Is  a  Corrununist.  But  to  concerned  Americans, 
as  well  as  Canadians,  he  certainly  bears 
watching.  All  the  more  so  since  so  many 
people  lack  any  concern. 


REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE  CON- 
TROL ACT  OF  1968 — CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

OF    NEW    JEHSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  20,  1968 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Revenue  Expenditure  and  Control  Act 
marks  a  signal  achievement  in  our  efforts 
to  reinforce  the  American  economy,  pre- 
vent further  hardships  from  emptying 
the  pockets  of  the  poor,  and  reassert  con- 
gressional authority  over  the  budget. 
The  passage  of  this  legislation  is  crucial 
to  solving  the  Nation's  myriad  monetary 
dilemmas.  I  know  that  it  was  a  difficult 
decision  for  the  Members  of  this  body  to 
ask  the  American  people  for  more  taxes; 
for  myself,  the  decision  came  only  after 
a  long  and  exhaustive  consideration  of 
the  many  issues  involved.  I  believe  that 
an  examination  of  these  issues  clearly 
points  up  the  great  need  for  this  bill. 

MONET    MADNESS 

Perhaps  the  greatest  need  argument 
for  the  tax  bill  is  foimd  in  the  problem  of 
inflation  in  the  United  States.  We  are 
now  faced  with  a  spiraling  inflation  in 
this  coimtry  which  threatens  to  get  far 
worse  in  the  coming  year.  It  appears  that 
the  pull  of  excessive  demand  for  goods  is 
now  the  primary  source  of  inflationary 
pressures;  the  only  way  to  relieve  this 
type  of  pressure  is  to  manipulate  incomes 
so  that  they  are  closer  matched  to  spend- 
ing, and  so  that  savings  are  put  in  equi- 
librium with  investments.  Otherwise,  the 
demand  for  goods  and  services  will  push 
prices  higher  and  higher,  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  average  citizen.  As  this  proc- 
ess continues,  the  economy  moves  closer 
toward  an  explosion. 
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Indeed,  inflationary  pressures  have  al- 
ready forced  prices  to  a  near  breaking 
point.  In  April  of  this  year,  the  consumer 
price  index  rose  at  an  annual  rate  of  4.1 
percent — the  highest  rate  since  the  Ko- 
rean war.  An  annual  rate  of  5  percent  is 
projected  for  the  month  of  June. 

Now.  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  what  hap- 
pens in  this  sort  of  situation.  When  you 
have  an  excessive  budget  deficit  and  con- 
tinue to  put  pressure  on  the  economic 
system  with  no  fiscal  controls — such  as 
higher  taxes — the  inevitable  result  is 
tight  money.  The  fact  is  that  when  we 
fail  to  exert  proper  restraints  on  the 
economy,  the  system  acts  to  save  itself.  It 
acts  as  an  animal  trapped  in  a  comer 
with  no  good  samaritan  to  save  it; 
faced  with  destruction,  the  animal  strikes 
out  angrily  regardless  of  who  or  what  is 
in  its  way.  The  economic  "animal"  strikes 
out  to  preserve  itself  with  tight  money: 
and  tight  money  carries  with  it  the  ugly 
partner  of  high-interest  rates.  This 
process  is  ex&ctly  what  has  been  happen- 
ing in  the  United  States  during  the  past 
year. 

Between  May  1967  and  May  1968.  the 
interest  rate  on  corporate  triple  A  bonds 
was  up  from  5'/4  to  6V4  percent.  The  in- 
terest rate  on  home  mortgages  in  most 
parts  of  the  Nation  now  exceeds  7  per- 
cent. What  this  means  in  real  terms  is 
that,  for  example,  the  foundation  Is 
knocked  out  from  under  the  housing  in- 
dustry: Mortgage  rates  are  too  high,  peo- 
ple cannot  contract  to  build  homes.  It 
means  that  vital  school  and  hospital  con- 
struction are  brought  to  a  virtual  stand- 
still. It  means  that  highway  construction 
is  slowed  if  not  halted.  Of  course,  the  list 
goes  on  and  on;  tight  money  inevitably 
brings  severe  damage  to  the  entire  econ- 
omy. Just  as  the  cornered  animal  ends 
up  destroying  itself  with  a  blind  attempt 
at  survival,  so  the  economic  animal,  left 
to  its  own  devices,  tends  to  destroy  itself, 
and  us. 

A  failure  to  exercise  proper  fiscal 
control  on  an  inflationary  spiral  means, 
if  you  will  excuse  the  shift  in  metaphor, 
an  abdication  of  any  responsibility  for 
the  economic  engine.  Rather  than  driv- 
ing the  engine,  we  are  driven  by  it  almost 
to  the  point  of  distraction.  We  can  easily 
recall  the  days  of  1966  when  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  was  forced  to  impose 
monetary  restrictions  and  alarmingly 
high  interest  rates  to  curb  the  runaway 
engine;  we  certainly  did  not  want  that 
action  to  be  unfortunately  necessary 
again  in  1968. 

The  only  proper  response  to  this  con- 
dition of  inflation  was  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  tighten  its  own  belt  and  ask  the 
people  of  this  country  to  do  the  same. 
It  is  a  simple  fact  of  the  "new  economics" 
that  when  you  have  a  sluggish  economy, 
you  must  decrease  taxes;  and  when  you 
have  a  bulging,  rapidly  expanding  econ- 
omy, you  must  have  a  tax  increase.  I 
notice  that  many  people  are  willing  to 
follow  the  new  economics  in  times  of 
economic  slowdowns  by  priming  the 
pump  and  scaling  down  taxes;  these 
people  must  be  willing  to  heed  the  in- 
structions on  the  other  side  of  the  coin 
in  times  of  economic  runaway. 

Of  course,  it  is  very  difficult  to  increase 
taxes  and  still  remain  popular.  We  will 
not  be  popular  heroes  for  passing  this 
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legialation.  However,  I  wonder  if  we 
would  have  been  popular  favorites  If  In- 
flation wrecked  our  economy?  If  people 
were  unable  to  build  houses  or  send  their 
children  to  not-so-crowded  schools? 
Would  we  have  been  flooded  with  con- 
gratulatory telegrams  if  an  American 
dollar  were  worth  less  abroad  than  the 
paper  upon  which  it  is  printed?  And 
would  we  have  received  accolades  if  a 
recession  were  allowed  to  strike  the 
Nation? 

Certainly,  it  is  not  easy  to  ask  the 
people  of  this  Nation  to  pay  more  taxes; 
however,  what  is  easy  is  not  necessarily 
right,  and  what  is  right  most  often  is 
very  hard.  Without  this  tax  bill,  we 
would  have  taken  the  easy  road  to  calam- 
ity. Someone  said,  very  accurately  I 
think,  that  if  we  passed  higher  taxes 
we  might  not  be  able  to  return  to  this 
Chamber  in  November,  but  that  if  we 
did  not  pass  higher  taxes,  this  Chamber 
might  not  be  worth  coming  back  to  in 
the  fall.  I  am  sure  that  the  American 
people  will  justify  actions  made  not  in 
regard  torpolitical  expediency,  but  out  of 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  our  Nation. 

INFLATION  TAX 

Indeed,  without  this  tax  bill,  we  surely 
would  have  had  a  tax  anyway:  a  tax 
produced  by  uncontrolled  inflation  which 
would  have  struck  with  special  ferocity 
at  the  poor,  people  with  fixed  and  low 
incomes  in  the  United  States :  pensioners, 
life  insurance  beneficiaries,  social  secu- 
rity recipients,  welfare  cases.  As  prices 
continued  to  soar  upward,  these  people 
would  have  borne  the  burden,  almost 
alone,  of  paying  •inflation  taxes."  Let 
us  take  a  typical  example.  A  retired 
man  receiving  social  security  walks  Into 
his  neighborhood  grocery  store  now  and 
pays  about  33  cents  for  a  loaf  of  white 
bread:  as  inflation  continues  with  no  fis- 
cal controls,  the  price  of  white  bread 
jumps  to  35  cents,  and  then  40  cents; 
at  the  same  time  the  prices  of  milk,  meat, 
vegetables,  and  other  necessary  items 
go  up  and  up.  But  remember,  his  income 
does  not  rise  at  all.  It  remains  the  same, 
while  his  income's  purchasing  power  goes 
down.  Obviously,  the  social  security  re- 
cipient is  paying  an  extra  amount  for  his 
food  because  of  infiation — and  that  ad- 
ditional amount  is  what  I  mean  by  "in- 
flation Ux.' 

The  poor  people  and  the  pensioners 
bear  the  brunt  of  this  heavy  tax:  while 
the  wealthy  feel  it  little  or  not  at  all — 
until,  of  course,  high  interest  rates 
strike  at  the  veo'  heart  of  American 
economic  progress.  The  tax  bill,  then, 
comes  as  a  definite  relief  to  those  Amer- 
icans whose  incomes  are  low  or  locked 
into  a  fixed  salary  schedule.  Without  the 
bill,  these  Americans  would  have  been 
among  the  first  and  hardest  hit  by  the 
inflationary  spiral. 

DOLLAK    DANGER    AND    DRAIN 

Another  important  reason  for  the  tax 
bill  deals  with  the  stability  of  the  Amer- 
ican dollar.  Rarely  has  the  dollar  been 
in  more  trouble  than  at  this  point  In 
our  history.  The  gold  flow  from  our  na- 
tional vaults  seems  to  be  endless,  as  the 
,  scale  measuring  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments tips  heavily  against  us.  In  Jan- 
uary 1960,  the  American  gold  supply  was 
listed  at  $19.4  billion.  By  January  1964, 
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this  figure  had  dropped  to  $15.5  billion. 
And  by  June  2  of  this  year,  the  gold 
supply  had  plummeted  to  a  low  of  $10.3 
billion. 

Coincidental  with  this  downward 
movement  has  been  the  steadily  dipping 
confidence  in  the  dollar.  For  a  short 
period  in  March,  Americans  traveling 
abroad  were  even  unable  to  have  their 
dollars  accepted  by  many  commercial 
concerns.  Now,  as  the  stability  of  the 
dollar  Is  doubted  and  threatened,  peo- 
ples of  the  world  have  looked  to  this 
Government  for  a  willingness  to  prevent 
further  fiscal  decay.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sub- 
mit that  a  failure  on  our  part  to  pass 
the  tax  bill  would  have  been  interpreted 
by  the  peoples  of  the  world  as  final  proof 
that  the  American  Ctovemment  was  un- 
willing or  unable  to  maintain  its  finan- 
cial credibility.  However,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Revenue  Expenditure  and 
Control  Act,  we  have  taken  a  meaning- 
ful step  toward  slowing  down  an  other- 
wise unrestricted,  often  chaotic  flow  of 
gold  from  our  shores:  we  have  demon- 
strated our  intention  to  hold  the  line  on 
the  value  of  the  American  dollar;  and 
we  have  made  it  possible  for  faith  in  our 
monetary  system  to  be  restored. 

DOLLAR    DETICIT 

The  national  budget  deficit  is  closely 
connected  to  our  fiscal  headaches.  The 
Ti-easury  Department  report  for  1968 
shows  that  up  to  June  12  of  this  year, 
we  spent  $27.5  billion  more  than  our  in- 
come. Even  more  heavy  expenditures  are 
now  forthcoming  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year.  Moreover,  official  estimates  pro- 
ject a  $25  billion  budget  deficit  for  next 
year.  Taking  this  potential  deficit — and 
the  actual  figure  could  turn  out  to  be 
even  higher — and  coupling  it  with  no  de- 
crease in  Government  spending,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  we  would 
exceed  the  $365  billion  legal  national 
debt  ceiling  by  December:  at  that  point, 
unless  Congress  increased  the  debt  limit 
even  more — which  would  be  patently  un- 
wise— the  Government  of  the  United 
States  would  no  longer  be  able  to  pay  its 
bUls. 

The  legislation  we  have  just  approved 
includes  a  provision  for  speeding  up  the 
collection  of  certain  corporate  taxes. 
This  provision  should  produce  additional 
revenue  of  $15.5  billion  by  mid-1969.  This 
additional  revenue  added  to  the  S6  billion 
spending  cut  reduces  the  potential 
budget  deficit  by  some  $20  billion.  In 
other  words,  from  the  threat  of  a  $25  bil- 
lion deficit,  this  bill  takes  us  to  the  man- 
ageable figure  of  an  estimated  $5  billion 
deficit.  Moreover,  It  guarantees  that  the 
Government  will  be  able  to  pay  its  elec- 
tric bUls  next  year. 

SPENDING    CUT 

As  I  stated  before,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
Government  asked  the  American  people 
to  tighten  their  belts,  it  was  necessary 
for  the  Government  to  do  likewise.  The 
S6  billion  spending  cut  has  been  greatly 
criticized  as  a  stab  at  domestic  social  wel- 
fare programs.  I.  myself,  have  long  wor- 
ried over  this  matter  and  therefore  sup- 
ported only  a  $4  billion  cut  in  the  budget. 

However,  I  feel  that  there  is  no  inevi- 
table reason  why  the  $6  billion  cut  should 
or  will  be  aimed  at  vital  domestic  proj- 
ects. For  one.  I  place  my  trust  in  Presi- 
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dent  Johnson,  who  has  no  Interest  In 
mind  except  the  welfare  of  the  United 
States  and  who  has  amply  demonstrated 
his  concern  for  societal  progress  In  this 
Nation,  to  carefully  avoid  any  potential 
injury  to  social  programs  through  the 
spending  cut.  Secondly,  there  is  room  in 
the  budget  for  cuts  other  than  in  welfare 
projects.  The  congressional  conferees  ex- 
empted only  $84  billion  of  President 
Johnson's  budget  from  the  spending 
slash.  This  leaves  a  total  of  $102  billion 
which  is  legally  available  for  cuts;  there 
are  many  nonessential  areas  in  this  figure 
which  could  be  handily  sliced,  without 
damaging  the  splendid  domestic  pro- 
grams of  the  Great  Society. 

TAX    REFORM 

Of  course.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  we  have 
passed  is  far  from  perfect.  While  it  does 
meet  the  needs  I  have  outlined  in  this 
presentation,  there  is  another  need  whose 
.surface  is  only  scratched  by  this  legisla- 
tion. I  refer  to  tax  reform. 

The  bill  offers  some  encouragement  in 
this  area  by  requiring  the  President  to 
submit  to  Congress  by  December  31.  1968, 
a  comprehensive  program  of  tax  reforms. 
But  this  is  not  enough;  the  Congress 
must  begin  to  take  action  now. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submitted  a  bill— H.R. 
13586 — in  October  of  1967  which  is  aimed 
at  closing  many  of  the  loopholes  in  our 
system  of  taxation  which  allow  the 
wealthy  to  escape  without  paving  cer- 
tain tax  revenues.  My  bill  would  elimi- 
nate many  of  the  gross  inequities  in  our 
estate  taxes,  would  repeal  the  privilege 
of  groups  to  elect  multiple  surtax  exemp- 
tions, would  increase  gift  tax  rates  to 
estate  tax  level,  and  would  reduce  oil. 
gas.  and  other  mineral  depletion  allow- 
ances by  about  12  percent.  The  oil  in- 
dustry in  this  country  is  now  given  a  27.5- 
percent  allowance  for  depletion  in  tax 
payments.  I  can  find  little  or  no  justi- 
fication for  this  situation.  I  can  find  little 
or  no  justification  for  people  raking  in 
a  fortune  of  deductible  revenues  from  the 
estate  of  a  deceased  person.  I  can  find  no 
justification  for  allowing  individuals  to 
sidestep  taxes  under  the  guise  of  receiv- 
ing a  "gift"  from  an  employer  or  friend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  would  only  pass  a 
tax  reform  bill,  indeed,  if  we  had  passed 
one  like  mine  by  now,  we  would  not  have 
had  to  worry  about  cutting  too  much 
from  the  budget  and  thereby  endanger- 
ing vital  domestic  programs.  There  are 
millions  of  dollars  in  revenue  which  slip 
through  our  fingers  every  year  because 
of  the  inequities  in  our  system  of  taxa- 
tion. Were  we  to  collect  these  revenues, 
the  wealthy  would  not  be  pauperized: 
but  perhaps  the  poor  would  be  able  to 
live  a  little  better. 

The  Congress  has  faced  up  to  one  re- 
sponsibility by  passing  the  Revenue  Ex- 
penditure and  Control  Act;  it  must  now 
face  up  to  another,  equally  important 
task:  closing  the  tax  loopholes.  We  sim- 
ply cannot  justify  further  tax  hikes  if  we 
permit  so  many  millions  of  dollars  to  go 
into  hiding  between  January  1  and  April 
15  every  single  year. 

I,  for  one.  am  going  to  press  this  Con- 
gress to  pass  tax  reform  legislation,  such 
as  the  type  I  have  introduced,  as  soon  as 
possible.  It  is  Indeed  disconcerting  that 
so  many  people  are  willing  to  criticize 
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the  spending  cuts  but  unwilling  to  con- 
sider tax  reform.  You  just  cannot  have 
it  both  ways. 

Mr.  Speaker,  coupling  the  bill  we  have 
now  passed  with  a  tax  reform  measure 
will  provide  for  a  tmly  stable  and  equi- 
table economic  structure  in  this  Nation. 
Before  the  cart  gets  too  far  in  front  of 
the  horse,  let  us  act  to  guarantee  that  all 
Americans  pay  their  fair  share:  no  more, 
and  no  less. 

CONCLUSION 

I  think  it  useful  to  remember,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  while  this  tax  bill  forces 
all  of  us  to  dig  a  bit  deeper  into  our 
pocketbooks  and  wallets  than  we  did  this 
past  year,  the  new  surtax  still  gives  us  a 
level  of  taxation  which  is  below  the  level 
existing  at  the  time  we  passed  the  tax 
decrease  bill  in  early  1964.  Moreover,  it 
leaves  us  with  a  tax  rate  that  is  still  the 
lowest  of  any  nation  in  the  civilized 
western  world.  Yet.  even  this  relatively 
small  tax  increase  will  provide  the  kind 
of  economic  stability  we  so  desperately 
require. 


THE  REDWOODS:  THE  BEGINNING 
OR  THE  END? 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  27.  1968 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
white  men  first  visited  our  continent's 
Pacific  shores,  redwood  forests  of  some  2 
million  acres  stretched  nearly  400  miles 
along  the  California  coast.  Some  of  these 
gigantic  woodland  spires,  name  Sequoia 
sempeiTlrens,  had  sunaved  fire,  flood, 
and  storm  for  20  centuries.  Loggers 
moved  in  with  ax.  saw.  and  team.  The 
demise  began  for  a  primeval  forest.  The 
tallest  living  things  were  toppled  for 
shingles  and  siding,  coffins,  and  patio 
furniture.  Mankind  was  making  man's 
kind  of  progress. 

It  is  my  hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  soon  exer- 
cise its  responsibility  to  preserve  some  of 
the  fragments  remaining  from  that  once 
sreat  forest.  In  my  opinion,  we  should 
seek  to  establish  a  Redwood  National 
Park  equal  to  and  representative  of  the 
majestic  trees  for  which  it  will  be  named. 

Many  people  are  troubled  by  indica- 
tions that  the  proposal  to  come  before 
the  House  will  be  less  than  an  ample  and 
significant  park  area.  What  we  should 
strive  for  in  a  redwood  national  park  is 
the  creation  of  a  meaningful  unit  which 
is  worthy  of  designation  in  the  National 
Park  System.  A  pipestem  park  along  the 
borders  of  Redwood  Creek  would  not  bs 
in  balance  with  the  resources  which  the 
world's  wealthiest  Nation  can  devote  to 
this  purpose. 

I  ask  consent  to  include  with  my  re- 
marks an  article  by  Edgar  and  Peggy 
Wayburn.  entitled  "Prologue  "  and  "Epi- 
logue," which  appeared  in  the  October 
1967.  annual  of  the  Sierra  Club  Bulletin. 
The  material  follows: 

Prologue 

They  were  there  long  before  manldnd  had 
known  there  was  a  Pacific,  those  Immense, 
incredible  forests.  From  the  Big  Sur  country 
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they  extended  northward  four  hundred  miles 
along  the  wild,  rocky,  beautiful  coast — 
crowding  the  broad  river  flats,  clothing  the 
steep  slopes,  and  crowning  the  ridges.  They 
were  forests  such  as  man  had  never  seen, 
anywhere,  with  trees  so  huge  it  sometimes 
took  a  dozen  men  to  circle  one — trees  so  tall 
no  one  could  know  their  height  until  they 
fell. 

The  trees  were  .somber  Greek  columns  in 
muted  colors,  branches  held  high,  needles 
dedicate  against  the  distant  sky.  Sunlight 
slanting  through  sought  out  the  big-leaf 
maples,  the  alders,  the  dogwood,  and  the 
oaks.  And  in  spring,  even  without  sunlight, 
myriad  small  flowers  brightened  the  forest 
floor. 

The  coast  redwoods.  Sequoia  sempervirens, 
are  among  the  survivors  of  a  great  genus. 
Crowded  westward  by  geological  .ind  climatic 
changes,  the  tallest  living  things  make  their 
last  stand  along  the  rim  of  the  Pacific.  From 
the  time  of  the  dinosaurs  to  the  time  the 
white  man  came. 

Spaniards  found  them,  the  Russians  and 
Englishmen  followed,  and  the  tough  pioneers 
came.  The  early  records  are  scant,  and  some 
are  difficult  to  believe:  A  tree  32  feet  in  di- 
ameter stood  on  the  Oakland  hills,  one  nat- 
uralist noted.  Others  there  were  so  tall  that 
English  sailors  in  1816  used  them  to  sight  a 
course  from  beyond  the  Golden  Gate.  Around 
BoUnas,  great  groves  of  redwoods  stood  "as 
fine  as  any,"  and  the  Bollnas  harbor  rivaled 
San  Francisco  as  a  timber  port  until  It 
silted  In. 

Eureka  was  forest.  Cresecent  City  was  for- 
est. On  the  Elk  River  in  Humboldt  County, 
a  tree  yielded  420  feet  of  logs,  and  the  salmon 
ran  so  thick  in  Bull  Creek  a  wagon  couldn't 
cross  it  In  the  spring.  It  took  15  years  of 
steady  logging  to  cut  the  great  trees  of  Jolly 
Giant  Creek  near  Areata.  And  everyone 
thought  the  redwood  forests  were  without 
end. 

Disappointed  goldseekers  swelled  the  ranks 
of  loggers  in  the  1850's.  They  turned  from 
the  Mother  Lode  to  mine  the  coastal  forests 
Instead.  They  sailed  north  from  S.m  Fran- 
cisco, and  at  almost  every  creek  they  discov- 
ered a  new  strike — a  grove  of  trees  to  stag- 
ger a  man's  imaglnaUon.  By  1860.  they  were 
all  the  way  to  Crescent  City,  and  the  blue 
smoke  of  a  sawmill  drifted  from  the  mouth 
of  every  sizable  stream. 

In  1879.  when  the  first  major  proposal 
was  made  for  a  redwood  national  park  (by 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Carl  Schurzi,  the 
young  Industry  was  becoming  Big  Business. 
During  the  next  two  decades — while  small 
sporadic  attempts  were  made  locally  to  save 
trees — busy  entrepreneurs  succeeded  in  gath- 
ering into  private  hands  virtually  all  the 
redwood  forests.  By  1900  the  chance  had  been 
lost  for  the  nation  to  save  a  redwood  park 
out  of  the  public  domain.  Parklands  would 
have  to  be  bought  back  from  private  owners, 
and  on  the  owner's  terms. 

The  park  idea  persisted,  and  logging  went 
Inexorably  on.  In  1911  a  California  Congress- 
man Introduced  a  House  Joint  resolution  to 
Investigate  the  "advisability  and  necessity" 
of  establishing  a  coast  redwood  park.  His 
resolution  failed.  The  donkey  engine  and 
band  saw  sped  up  operations,  and  by  the 
time  passable  roads  penetrated  the  redwood 
region,  thousands  of  devastated  acres  were 
suddenly  on  display.  The  Save-the-Redwoods 
League  was  formed  In  1918  to  rescue  the  red- 
woods, and  high  on  its  agenda  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  park. 

In  1920.  Madison  Grant,  one  of  the  League's 
founders,  wrote  in  National  Geographic  Mag- 
azine, "Four  great  forests  stand  out  promi- 
nently. They  are  (1st)  the  groves  along  the 
Eel  River,  "culminating  In  the  Bull  Creek 
Plat  and  the  Dyen-ille  Flat;  (2nd)  the  im- 
mense Redwood  Creek  grove:  (3rd)  the  Kla- 
math  River  groves,  and  (4th)  the  Smith 
River  groves  at  Mill  Creek.  Each  has  its 
peculiar  beauty  and  it  is  difficult  to  choose 
among  them."  Mr.  Grant  went  on  to  note 
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that  Redwood  Creek  was  "peculiarly  adapted 
for  a  national  park." 

A  redwood  national  park  bill  passed  the 
House  in  1923.  but  died  in  the  Senate  Log- 
ging continued  vigorously  behind  some  of  the 
roadside  strips  the  League  had  begun  to  ac- 
quire. By  1942  half  the  primeval  forests  had 
been  cut. 

The  clepression  brought  a  chance  to  buy 
redwood  parklands.  Largely  through  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Save-the-Redwood  League,  the 
state  acquired  some  of  its  finest  redwood 
groves — at  Bull  Creek,  Prairie  Creek  and  Mill 
Creek.  The  redwood  Industry  was  glad  to  get 
the  money.  In  1946  Congresswoman  Helen 
Gahagan  Douglas  proposed  the  Roosevelt 
Memorial  Forest.  2.4  million  acres  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Forest  Service,  and  340  000 
acres,  including  state  parklands,  to  be  set 
aside  in  four  memorial  park  units  But  the 
economy  had  improved,  and  her  ideas  lost 
out 

Timber  operations  continued  to  accelerate. 
Chain  saws  and  bulldozers  moved  into  the 
woods.  The  great  trees  fell  faster  and  faster; 
it  now  takes  less  than  an  hour  to  fell  a  giant. 
The  Save-the-Redwoods  League  fought  to 
make  the  state  parks  bigger,  and  the  road- 
side strips  longer.  The  dream  of  a  redwood 
national  park  faded. 

But  the  dream  still  has  one  place  to  be 
realized — at  Redwood  Creek.  It  is  some  meas- 
ure of  the  redwood  forests  that,  after  115 
years  of  steady  logging,  such  a  place  remains 
at  all.   For  one  last  chance. 

Epilogue 

Think,  if  you  can.  of  the  time  contained 
in  a  million  years,  of  the  days  and  nights 
in  ten  thousand  centuries,  of  the  mighty 
forces  of  the  earth  working  throughout  that 
length  of  time  on  the  land  where  the  red- 
woods grow.  How  many  storms  swept  in  from 
the  sea  to  beat  against  those  shores,  how 
many  savage  winds  and  tides  and  floods? 
How  many  wildfires  raced  unchecked?  How 
many  earthquakes  shook  and  shaped  that 
land?  ^      „ 

Think  of  a  forest  living  on  through  all 
those  adversities  as  the  redwoods  did  along 
the  foggy  rim  of  the  Pacific,  trees  having 
within  them  a  mighty  will  to  survive.  Some 
trees  stood  for  more  than  2.000  years  and 
when  they  fell,  there  were  others  left  to  go 
on  living.  The  continuity  of  that  great  forest 
was  not  really  challenged  until  man,  with 
his  abilitv  to  change  and  destroy,  found  it. 
Now.  in  a  little  over  a  century,  most  of  the 
primeval  forest  has  fallen,  and  it  Is  still 
falling. 

If  there  had  been  no  redwoods,  man  doubt- 
less would  have  managed.  But  there  were 
redwoods,  and  there  seemed  to  be  so  many 
reasons  to  cut  them.  (Somehow  we  always 
contrive  to  explain,  to  our  own  satisfaction, 
the  things  we  do  because  we  feel  we  must  do 
them.  There  were  reasons  when  the  hillsides 
of  Lebanon  were  stripped  bare,  too.)  There 
were  cities  to  be  built  and  rebuilt,  there  was 
the  market  for  shingles  and  shakes  and  sid- 
ings, for  grape  stakes  and  railroad  ties,  for 
^ence  posts,  cigar  boxes,  coffins,  panels  and 
patio  furniture. 

And  so.  for  every  100  acres  of  redwoods  that 
we  found,  we  have  cut  about  90.  Because 
some  people  cared,  we  have  dedicated  about 
2'- ,  acres  out  of  each  100  for  California  red- 
wood state  parks.  Some  of  these  fragments 
of  the  primeval  forest  are  small,  almost  as 
tall  as  they  are  wide.  But  you  can  walk  among 
their  trees  and  consider  the  long,  dim  cor- 
ridors of  time  and  sense  how  the  world  was 
a  million  years  ago. 

How  saved  "  these  redwoods  are  we  do  not 
know.  Hundreds  of  the  greatest  park  trees 
have  been  toppled  by  floods  made  lethal  with 
run-off  from  stripped  watersheds.  Some  of 
the  best  park  groves  have  been  severed  by  a 
freeway,  their  dignity  and  quietness  lost  In 
the  roar  and  smell  of  trucks  and  cars.  Other 
fine  parks  are  threatened  with  the  same  fate. 
Logging  defines  the  boundary  of  almost  every 
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park,  leaving  tre«a  exposed  to  wind  and 
•torm. 

And  the  foresta  we  have  cut?  For  decade* 
they  fell  like  the  great  forgotten  foreeta  of  the 
eaat — the  pines  of  Maine  and  Oeorgla.  the 
hardwoods  of  Ohio— without  thought  or  plan 
or  care  for  the  land.  But  the  will  to  live  Is 
deep  within  the  redwoods,  and  the  great 
stumps  try  hard  to  sprout  new  trees  In 
some  places,  new  forests  have  come  back  In 
fortuitous  second  growth.  In  other  places, 
they  have  not  grown  again  and  no  one  knows 
Just  why.  The  scientific  study  of  redwoods  Is 
recent  and  still  experimental 

The  men  who  are  cutting  the  last  primeval 
redwoods  today — and  who  want  to  cut  on  to 
the  end — are  very  reassuring.  Many  level  the 
forest  and  scrape  bare  the  forest  floor  with 
bulldozers,  and  re-seed  with  flr  and  pine  and 
spruce  where  the  redwoods  grew.  They  speak 
of  harvesting  overmature  trees,  of  tree-farm- 
ing and  sustained  yield.  Sometimes  they  talk 
of  growing  redwoods  like  a  crop  of  corn.  But 
the  economic  crop,  and  the  crop  they  plan  to 
grow,  will  be  for  pulp,  and  this  they  say 
honestly. 

What  this  honestly  means,  of  course.  Is  that 
where  the  great  trees  once  grew  for  centuries, 
small  trees  will  stand  for  40  years  or  so.  The 
land  that  >ore  the  giants  will  bear  strip- 
lings— as  long  as  It  bears  anything.  There  Is 
serious  question  as  to  whether  the  steep, 
fragile  slopes  of  the  redwood  region  can  sur- 
vive "sustained  yield''  as  It  Is  practiced.  In 
too  many  places,  bedrock  has  already 
emerged,  the  rivers  are  thick  with  silt,  the 
streams  are  ugly  gullies. 

The  hour  Is  very  late  for  a  redwood  national 
park  The  time  of  choice  Is  gone.  Of  the  four 
great  forests  Madison  Orant  described.  Just 
one  survives  with  a  national  park  potential. 
The  groves  of  the  Eel,  the  Klamath,  and  the 
Smith  have  been  logged  too  long.  At  Red- 
wood Creek,  the  last  great  contiguous  groves 
are  left,  with  trees  to  equal  any.  and  a 
sweep  of  forest  from  coast  to  ridge  top 
with  marvelous  complexity  of  the  redwood 
forest  flora.  This  Is  the  last  chance  to  save 
enough. 

But  In  a  democracy,  the  machinery  to 
make  a  park  i<rlnds  slow.  We  take  time  to 
argue.  esp>eclally  where  money  Is  concerned, 
and  this  park  must  be  bought.  While  we 
argue,  the  chain  saws  are  not  Idle.  Dozens  of 
trees  can  fall  In  a  day.  A  bulldozer  can  tear 
apart  In  a  morning  the  soli  laid  down  for  a 
hundred  centuries.  And  men  who  do  not  want 
this  last-chance  park  have  the  power  to  de- 
stroy It. 

If  they  do  destroy  It.  If  we  let  them.  If  we 
find  It  too  costly  to  stop  them,  how  will  we 
explain  to  those  who  come  after  us?  Red- 
woods are  unique  among  all  living  things  on 
earth.  All  men  should  have  a  chance  to  stand 
among  the  ancient  forests,  to  touch  the  trees 
and  reflect  on  how  life  can  continue  on  this 
planet.  Timeless  until  we  came,  these  forests 
are  entitled  to  survive,  let  us  say,  even  If  there 
were  no  men  at  all.  If  they  are  our  heritage, 
we  are  their  stewards.  Just  how  responsible 
is  our  stewardship? 


WHAT  THE  FLAG  MEANS  TO  ME 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  27,  1968 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  these  times  when  patriotism 
often  does  not  seem  to  bum  as  fiercely  In 
the  breasts  of  American  citizens  as  in 
former  days,  it  is  heartening  to  see  the 
desire  of  our  young  people  to  stand  up  for 
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the  ideals  and  principles  upon  which  our 
country  was  founded. 

Miss  Jane  McNamara.  a  fifth  grader 
and  a  winner  In  the  Flag  Day  contest  at 
Central  Elementary  School  in  Andover. 
Mass.,  has  written  an  Inspiring  essay 
which  I  shall  share  with  my  colleagues  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  : 

What  the  Flag  Mxans  to  Me 

(By  Jane  McNamara.  Central  School. 

Andover.  Mass.) 

To  me  the  flag  means  our  country.  Not  my 
country  and  not  your  country,  but  our  coun- 
try. When  I  look  up  at  our  flag  I  think  of 
what  John  P.  Kennedy  said,  "Ask  what  you 
can  do  for  your  country,  not  what  our  coun- 
try can  do  for  you." 

The  stars  on  the  flag  mean  all  the  states 
In  the  United  States.  I  think  everyone  who 
lives  In  the  United  States  of  America  should 
honor  and  respect  the  flag  like  the  men  who 
go  to  war  to  flght  for  our  country. 

Our  flag,  means  to  me,  the  home  of  the 
brave  and  the  land  of  the  free,  a  place  I 
always  want  to  be  I 
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OUR  FLAG:   SYMBOL  OP  FREEDOM 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  27,  1968 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  weeks 
ago,  a  young  constituent  of  mine.  Lloyd 
Arnold,  14,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Her- 
bert E.  Arnold,  of  3969  North  38th  Street, 
Milwaukee,  presented  a  flag  that  had 
flown  over  the  Capitol  to  the  Townsend 
Street  School  in  Milwaukee.  I  am  in- 
cluding the  speech  that  Lloyd  gave  on 
that  occasion  with  the  thought  that  it 
might  be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues: 
Flag  Pbsscntation  Speech 
(By  Lloyd  Arnold) 

Madam  President.  Mr.  Zarem.  Faculty  and 
parents  of  Townsend  Street  School,  the  ori- 
gin of  our  National  Plag  parallels  the  story 
of  the  origin  of  our  Country.  The  first  Flag 
had  13  stars  and  13  stripes  to  represent  the 
original  13  colonies. 

Realizing  that  a  flag  with  a  star  and  stripe 
for  each  state  as  It  entered  the  Union  would 
be  out  of  proportion.  Captain  Samuel  C.  Reld, 
United  States  Navy,  suggested  to  Congress 
that  the  stripes  remain  13  In  number  to  rep- 
resent the  13  colonies,  and  that  a  star  be 
added  to  the  blue  fleld  for  each  new  State 
coming  Into  the  Union. 

A  law  of  April  4,  1818  resulted  that  a  star 
be  added  for  each  new  State  on  the  4th  of 
July  after  Its  admission.  The  50th  star  added 
In  I960  made  Hawaii  the  50th  SUte  In  the 
Union. 

Oeneral  Washington,  when  the  Star- 
Spangled  Banner  was  first  flown  by  the  Con- 
tinental Army,  Is  said  to  have  described  Its 
symbolism  as  follows: 

"We  take  the  stars  from  Heaven  .  .  .  the 
red  from  our  Mother  Country,  separating  It 
by  white  stripes,  thus  showing  that  we  have 
separated  from  her.  The  white  stripes  shall 
go  down   to  posterity  representing   liberty." 

Our  Flag  is  a  symbol  of  freedom  today 
through-out  the  world. 

All  Life  Scouts  working  for  E^le  must 
complete  a  School,  Community  or  Church 
Project,  together  with  21  merit  badges 
earned  ...  11  required  .  .  .  and  10  badges  of 
the  Scouts  own  choosing  to  be  eligible  for 
the  rank  of  Eagle.  I  have  17  Merit  Badges 
thus  far  and  will  complete  the  remaining  4 


this  summer  and  go  before  the  Board  of 
Review. 

As  Senior  Patrol  Leader  and  Life  Scout  of 
Troop  4  and  working  for  my  EUtgle  Rank.  I 
chose  a  School  project  and  earned  enough 
money  by  collecting  old  newspapers  and 
selling  them  to  buy  this  Flag  that  flew  over 
our  Nation's  Capitol. 

With  the  Cooperation  of  Congressman 
Reuss,  I  have  completed  my  project. 

I  wish  to  say  "Thank  you"  to  Townsend 
P.T.A.  for  their  sponsorship  of  our  Troop,  to 
Mr.  Zarem.  the  Principal  for  his  Interest  in 
Troop  4  by  permitting  us  to  meet  here  every 
week  through-out  these  many  years. 

Mr.  Zarem.  Madam  President,  will  you 
come  forward,  please? 

At  this  time  It  Is  with  great  pride  that  I 
present  this  American  Flag  to  you  and  Town- 
send  Street  School. 

I  hope  you  will  place  It  In  an  area  for  all 
the  present  and  future  students,  faculty  and 
parents  of  Townsend  Street  School  to  see  . . . 
to  cherUh  .  .  .  and  to  pledge  their  allegiance. 

Thank  you. 


AID:  NEW  AVENUES  FOR  POPULAR 
PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  DEVEL- 
OPMENT PROCESS 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or  CALiroBNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  27.  1968 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  experi- 
ence with  the  foreign  aid  program  has 
shown  us  that  those  countries  which  are 
developing  most  rapidly  are  those  which 
have  used  private  resources  to  full  ad- 
vantage. Private  enterprise  and  institu- 
tions— American  and  foreign — are  essen- 
tial to  the  task  of  democratic  develop- 
ment. Government  assistance,  while  also 
essential,  will  never  be  sufflcient. 

In  the  last  decade,  we  have  become  In- 
creasingly more  aware  of  the  need  to  In- 
crease the  role  of  private  investment 
and  other  non-Federal  resources  in  as- 
sisting developing  nations.  The  response 
of  our  Government  to  this  growing 
awareness  has  been  to  designate  the  pri- 
vate sector  as  a  top  priority  area  in  the 
aid  program,  thereby  giving  new  direc- 
tion to  our  efforts  to  assist  in  the  devel- 
opment of  friendly  nations. 

With  the  passage  of  title  IX  in  the 
1966  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  AID  insti- 
tuted a  whole  range  of  programs  de- 
signed to  encourage  private  initiative. 
To  facilitate  the  participation  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  in  the  development  process 
and  advance  the  objectives  of  title  IX, 
AID  engages  in  activities  ranging  from 
underwriting  feasibility  studies  and  mak- 
ing loans  on  terms  favorable  to  American 
businessmen  to  consulting  with  Ameri- 
can business  specialists  in  the  search  for 
new  ways  in  which  private  enterprise  can 
be  of  greatest  assistance  in  foreign  de- 
velopment. 

To  further  augment  these  activities, 
the  1967  Foreign  Assistance  Act  estab- 
lished the  AID  Office  of  Private  Re- 
sources which  engages  its  total  energy  in 
marshalling  private  investment  and  ex- 
panding the  private  sector.  President 
Johnson  has  termed  his  effort  "the  best 
long  term  route  to  rapid  growth  in  the 
less-developed  world." 
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Thus.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  wit- 
ness a  change  in  the  character  of  our  aid 
program  and  recognize  a  new  priority 
being  given  to  the  discovery  of  new  ave- 
nues for  popular  participation  in  the 
development  process.  We  note  firm  steps 
in  a  new  direction — to  promote  private 
investment  and  encourage  the  growth 
of  private  enterprise — an  emphasis 
which  will  assuredly  mark  our  future 
programs.  AID  has  changed.  We  must 
not  Ignore  this  change,  nor  can  we  afford 
to  be  ignorant  of  its  implications. 

As  a  prelude  to  a  series  of  remarks 
on  this  topic  that  I  will  address  to  you 
in  the  coming  weeks,  I,  at  this  time, 
call  to  your  attention  a  speech  presented 
before  the  National  Farmers  Union  66th 
annual  convention  by  W.  G.  Carter, 
Executive  Director  of  AID's  Private  Re- 
sources Development  Service: 

AID'S  Creative  Partnership 
(Address  by  W.  G.  Carter.  Executive  Director. 

Private    Resources    Development    Service, 

Agency  for  International  Development) 

Our  country  is  committed  to  foreign  aid 
for  a  very  simple  reason— It  Is  the  right  thing 
to  do.  Assisting  the  developing  nations  of 
the  world  is  not  a  sacrifice— it  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  better  world  for  all  of  us. 
Your  great  organization  has  recognized  this 
for  decades.  I  know  of  no  grass  root  organ- 
ization—particularly here  In  the  heartland  of 
the  United  States — more  committed  to  crea- 
tive International  cooperation  than  the  Na- 
tional Farmers  Union  We  know  we  have 
your  support  and.  even  more  importantly, 
your  active  particlpetion— and  are  very 
deeply  grateful  for  It. 

However,  there  Is  no  blinking  the  fact  that 
foreign  aid  Is  In  trouble — deep  trouble.  While 
the  reasons  for  this  are  complex,  one  element 
seems  to  loom  very  large— that  is  the  Image 
of  foreign  aid  as  a  "government-to-govem- 
ment  handout"  program.  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss this  with  you  today. 

Congress  believes  that  personal  initiative 
and  private  organizations  In  the  developing 
countries  must  be  encouraged  and  strength- 
ened. So  do  we — and  we  are  working  at  It. 

Congress  believes  that  private  U.S.  busi- 
ness and  non-profit  organizations  should  be 
used  as  much  as  possible  to  do  the  job.  So 
do  we — and  they  are  being  used. 

In  spite  of  this,  many  people  on  Capitol 
Kill  and  In  the  country  at  large  still  view 
foreign  aid  as  a  purely  ••government-to-gov- 
ernment" program.  This  Image  Is  false. 

I  want  to  give  you  the  evidence  that  today's 
foreign  aid  is  a  creative  public-private  part- 
nership. 

Ten— or  even  five— years  ago  a  report  like 
this  would  not  have  been  possible.  Foreign 
aid  has  changed. 

The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  pointed 
the  way — it  tells  us  what  to  do. 

US.  privato  community  leaders  on  our  ad- 
visory committees  tell  us  how  to  do  it. 

We  are  doing  it. 

Over  the  years  we  have  learned  that  devel- 
opment does  not  get  rolling  until  the  energies 
of  private  citizens  are  fully  engaged.  TTils  re- 
quires : 

A  sound  governmental  framework  of  laws 
and  policies — commercial,  fiscal,  monetary. 
export-Import,  price  and  wage — which  sup- 
port private  Initiative. 

Diverse,  democratic  and  Independent  pri- 
vate organizations — labor  union,  coopera- 
tives, business  firms,  foundations  and  volun- 
tary groups.  Groups— like  yours— you  know 
that  their  own  actions  can  help  make  a  better 
future  for  themselves. 

Skilled  and  motivated  managers,  workers 
and  technicians. 
Means  to  accumulate  private  savings  and 
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to  give  private  citizens  access  to  medium 
and  long-term  credit. 

These  requirements  can  be  met  in  a  de- 
veloping country  to  the  extent  that  four 
forces  of  change  work  together.  Three  of 
these  forces  are  permanent — the  local  gov- 
ernment, the  local  private  sector  and  the 
foreign  private  sector.  The  fourth — official 
foreign  aid— has  a  more  limited  role.  In 
the  early  stages  of  development  AID.  brings 
a  missing  margin  of  needed  goods  and  talent 
to  bear  on  critical  bottlenecks  and  helps 
build  up  the  relationships  between  the  other 
three  forces  to  the  iK>lnt  where  we  can — 
and  do — drop  out  of  the  picture. 

During  the  time  we  are  on  the  scene  we 
do  have  "government-to-government"  pro- 
grams. But  let's  go  behind  the  label  and  see 
what  goes  Into  them. 

aid  technical  assistance  builds  private 
institutions 

We  use  our  technial  assistance  funds  to 
call  on  the  experience  and  talents  of  private 
U.S.  organizations  to  build  up  private  insti- 
tutions in  the  developing  countries  because 
American  non- government  institutions  can 
best  do  the  job. 

Private  organizations  representing  the 
whole  spectrum  of  American  society — the 
professions,  business,  education,  labor  and 
cooperatives — hold  about  1,400  technical  as- 
sistance contracts  totaling  more  than  $500 
million.  Since  1962,  the  value  of  these  con- 
tracts has  Increased  fourfold  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  in  Africa.  American  experts  are  at 
work  in  technology  and  science,  education 
and  agriculture.  Industry  and  family  plan- 
ning. 

AID    DEVELOPMENT   LOANS    SPUR   PRIVATE   SECTOR 
GROWTH 

Development  loans  are  essential  to  AID'S 
development  assistance  efforts.  They  provide 
goods  and  services  from  American  private 
enterprise  and  they  result  In  faster  private 
sector  growth. 

We  use  the  process  of  negotiations  for  pro- 
gram and  sector  loans  to  help  bring  about 
changes  in  government  policies — fiscal,  mon- 
etary, export-Import,  price  and  wage — so 
that  they  support  rather  than  inhibit  pri- 
vate Investment  and  intrepreneurshlp.  More- 
over, program  loans  directly  support  private 
enterprise  and  initiative  by  getting  U.S. 
capital  equipment,  fertilizer,  spare  parts  and 
raw  materials  into  the  hands  of  private 
businessmen  and  farmers. 

These  goods  are  paid  for  in  local  currency. 
The  local  currency  received  by  the  govern- 
ment Is  used  for  long  term  Investment  in 
fields  such  as  education,  agriculture  and 
transportation.  The  government  In  turn  re- 
pays A.I.D.  In  dollars. 

A.IJJ.'s  project  loans  also  help  build  the 
country's  infrastructure  and  Increase  na- 
tional productivity.  Without  power,  roads 
and  communications,  no  sector  of  a  nation's 
economy  can  advance. 

Here  at  home  A.I.D.  financing  directly 
benefits  the  U.S.  economy.  Machinery,  fertil- 
izer and  people  leave  our  ports — not  dollars 
And  these  exports  open  up  long  term  com- 
mercial markets  for  U.S.  business. 

So  far,  I  have  been  talking  about  projects 
funded  100  percent  by  A.I.D.,  using  private 
organizations  as  contractors  to  the  govern- 
ment. I  would  like  to  turn  now  to  a  growing 
part  of  our  program— the  use  of  appropriated 
funds  and  guaranty  authorities  to  generate 
an  increased  flow  of  private  resources,  both 
capital  and  technical  assistance,  to  privately 
managed  programs. 

AID    PROVIDES     incentives     FOR     PRIVATE     TECH- 
NICAL ASSISTANCE  AND  PRIVATE  INVESTMENT 

In  Its  landmark  report  of  1965,  the  Advi- 
sory Committee  on  Private  Enterprise  In  For- 
eign Aid  said:  "Public  resources  wisely  used 
can  attract  private  resources  In  even  great- 
er quantities."  . 
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We  fully  accept  this  and  have  done  some- 
thing about  It.  Our  new  Office  of  Private 
Resources  strengthens  our  partnership  with 
private  U.S.  organizations,  profit  and  non- 
profit, and  Is  working  out  new  ways  to  multi- 
ply private  Investment  and  technical  assist- 
ance. 

Private  technical  assistance 

Private  organizations  registered  by  our 
Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign 
Aid  represent  millions  of  Americans:  Church 
World  Service  Is  supported  by  26  Protestant 
denominations;  Catholic  Relief  Services  by 
the  Catholic  Bishops'  overseas  aid  fund; 
the  Jewish  organizations  by  the  United  Jew- 
ish Appeal;  Lutheran  World  Relief  by  Lu- 
theran constituencies.  Other  organizations 
such  as  CARE  are  supported  by  direct  ap- 
peals   and    Individual    contributions. 

Altogether  there  are  some  500  nonprofit 
organizations  at  work  in  these  fields  AID. 
supports  the  Technical  Assistance  Informa- 
tion Clearing  House  which  serves  these 
groups. 

For  some  time.  AID.  has  used  Incentives  to 
increase  private  investment.  The  same  ap- 
proach makes  sense  for  private  technical 
assistance.  We  are  expanding  the  use  of  In- 
centive grants  to  provide  partial  funding 
of  private  technical  assistance  programs.  The 
key  to  our  approach  is  that,  within  broad 
policy  limits  agreed  with  AID.,  the  private 
organization  raises  substantial  funds,  uses 
its  own  people,  selects  its  projects  and  car- 
ries full  responsibility  for  achieving  results. 
We  hope — and  believe — that  we  can  adapt 
this  approach  in  certain  fispects  of  working 
with  the  cooperatives  in  the  U.S..  particu- 
larly in  giving  management  assistance  on  a 
iihort  term  basis  to  operating  co-ops. 

Some  current  examples : 

Business  management :  The  International 
Executive  Service  Corps  was  created  by  a 
group  of  American  business  executives,  with 
A  I.D.'s  help,  to  furnish  U.S.  business  know- 
how  to  developing  countries.  Drawing  on  a 
roster  of  U.S.  volunteers  now  approaching 
4,000.  it  completed  400  projects  In  38  coun- 
tries in  its  first  three  years.  lESC  has  shown 
such  promise  that  the  Japanese  and  Cana- 
dians have  created  their  own  versions  and 
Germany  is  planning  to  follow. 

Community -based  programs:  The  poten- 
tials of  setting  up  direct  links  between  U.S. 
communities  and  the  developing  countries 
have  been  convincingly  demonstrated  by  the 
Partners  of  the  Alliance  which  now  Involves 
33  States.  By  the  end  of  FY  1967  the  $825.- 
000  A.I.D.  invested  multiplied  tenfold  in  pri- 
vately contributed  supplies. 

Technology:  Volunteers  for  International 
Technical  Assistance  (VITA),  Inc.  draws  on 
the  contributed  talents  of  4,500  specialists 
from  800  corporations  and  200  universities 
in  technical  problem-solving  through  a  per- 
son-to-person mail  inquiry  and  counseliTig 
service. 

Private  investment 

American  private  in\'estment  helps  speed 
growth  in  the  less  developed  countries.  Be- 
cause of  this  important  development  role, 
the  President's  emergency  balance  of  pay- 
ments program  permits  private  Investment 
in  less  developed  countries  at  110  percent  of 
previous  levels. 

Although  U.S.  Investment  to  less  developed 
countries  is  not  increasing  as  rapidly  as  we 
would  like,  it  is  becoming  more  diversified. 
In  fields  other  than  petroleum,  annual  U.S. 
direct  capital  flows  to  less  developed  coun- 
tries increased  from  about  $180  million  In 
1960  to  $380  million  In  1966.  Over  the  s?.me 
period,  the  amount  of  these  investments 
assisted  by  A.I.D.  guaranties  increased  from 
about  $30  million  to  about  $325  million. 

Since  management  of  the  Cooley  loan  pro- 
gram was  transferred  from  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  to  AID.  on  January  1,  1962.  we 
have  loaned  local  currencies  with  a  dollar 
value  of  $258  million  to  private  firms. 
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I  h»ve  pointed  out  the  ways  In  which  for- 
eign aid  today  is  a  partnership  between  the 
US.  Government  and  private  US.  organi- 
zations. 

Turning  to  the  other  end  of  the  pipeline, 
we  see  that  development  programs  are  a 
four-way  partnership  between  the  local  gov- 
ernment, the  local  private  sector,  the  US. 
private  sector  and  the  US  Government.  A 
project  now  being  put  together  in  India 
illustrates  the  process. 

The  project  is  for  a  450.000  nutrient  tons 
per  year  fertilizer  plant  to  be  eventually 
owned  and  operated  by  Indian  farm  cooper- 
atives. Lets  look  at  what  had  to  happen, 
what  each  partner  had  to  do. 

A  series  of  policy  changes  by  the  Indian 
Government  created   the  necessary  climate: 

Under  the  1966-66  economic  reforms,  abso- 
lute priority  was  given  to  increasing  food 
g^aln  production. 

Producer  rather  than  consumer  oriented 
farm  price  policies  were  adopted  to  provide 
incentlvee  to  farmers  to  increase  produc- 
tivity. 

Fertilizer  production  and  distribution  were 
opened  up.  to  the  private  sector. 

These  policy  changes  were  strongly  urged 
by  Al  D  the  World  Bank  and  other  donors, 
backed  up  by  long  term  loans  to  Onance  fer- 
tilizer, capital  goods  and  spare  part«  needed 
by  Indian  farmers  and  businessmen. 

Indian  farm  cooperatives  have  not  yet 
expanded  their  activities  Into  ownership  and 
management  of  factories  producing  farm 
supplies.  As  vou  know  far  better  than  I. 
this  has  been  an  ouUtandlng  feature  of 
U  S    farm  cooperatives  for  many  years. 

In  1966.  a  team  of  US  farm  co-op  expert*, 
organized  by  the  Cooperative  League  of  the 
USA  and  the  IntemaUonal  Cooperative  De- 
velopment AssoclaOon.  suggested  to  Indian 
co-op  leaders  that  a  Joint  effort  be  launched 
to  set  up  a  fertilizer  plant  for  the  Indian 
co-ops  The  tine  relaUons  built  up  between 
the  Indian  and  US.  cooperatives  through  an 
ofRce  in  New  Delhi  operated  for  many  years 
by  the  Cooperative  League,  largely  at  lt«  own 
expense,  provided  the  necessary  foundation 
of  mutual  confldence.  The  Indian  co-ops  re- 
acted enthusliisUcally. 

With  strong  encouragement  from  the 
Indian  Government  and  AID.,  the  project 
IS  taking  shape. 

Oier  20  US.  farm  supply  co-ops  have  to- 
gether pledged  $1  million  In  cash  which  will 
provide  executive  talent  to  manage  the 
project  dunng  construction  and  start-up  and 
tram  Indian  management  to  Uke  over. 

Market  surveys  and  technical  studies  are 
being  carried  out  by  Indian  and  American 
consulting  Arms. 

Much  of  the  construction  will  probably  be 
carried  out  under  a  contract  with  an 
American  engineering  construction  firm. 

The  fertilizer  produced  by  the  plant  will 
be  sold  to  the  farmers  through  their  own 
co-ope. 

The  Indian  Government  wlU  help  finance 
rupee  construction   costs  of   the   plan. 

Long  term  dollar  financing  for  the  U.S. 
capital  goods  going  into  the  plant  will  be 
provided  bv  private  US.  banks  and  Insurance 
companies.  These  private  credits  would  not 
be  possible  without  AID..  Extended  Risk 
Guaranties. 

This  project  is  by  no  means  wrapped  up. 
It  does  look  promising.  But,  the  point  is 
this:  hve  years  ago  this  kind  of  Integrated 
effort  would  have  been  Impossible.  It  shows 
what  It  takes  to  get  development  rolling. 

I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  progress  we 
have  made — here  at  home.  In  India  or  any- 
where else — towards  strengthening  the  pub- 
lic-private partnerships  on  which  successful 
development  depends.  Par  from  it.  I  doubt 
that  any  of  us  are  fully  satisfied  and  we 
probably  never  will  be  But  we  have  come 
a  long  way.  If  this  Is  recognized  and  If  we — 
the  Congress,  the  Executive  Branch  and  the 
American  people — stick  to  It.  I  am  confident 
that  we  can  go  a  lot  further. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CONGRESSMAN  PEPPERS  BILL  TO 
LOWER  VOTING  AGE  STRONGLY 
ENDORSED  BY  PRESIDENT  JOHN- 
SONS  RECENT  MESSAGE  TO  AL- 
LOW  18- YEAR-OLDS  TO  VOTE 
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HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  27.  1968 

Mr.  PEPPER  Mr  Speaker.  I  l.ave  for 
several  Congresses  urged  the  adoption  of 
legislation  to  amend  the  Constitution  to 
permit  18-year-oIds  to  vote.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  President  now  is  lending  his 
strong  voice  to  this  legislation. 

I  feel  that  this  legislation  is  needed 
now  because  of  the  stimulus  it  would 
add  to  the  youth  of  this  country  in  in- 
creasing their  interest  in  this  Nation's 
democratic  processes.  Recent  years  have 
seen  a  liberalization  of  both  State  and 
Federal  laws  dealing  with  the  right  to 
vote.  I  strongly  believe  that  we  should 
take  this  major  step  to  assure  that  our 
young  people  will  be  committed  to  our 
democratic  processes  for  generations  to 
come. 

The  several  States  have  almost  uni- 
formly acted  to  make  their  rules  for  ab- 
sentee registration  and  voting  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  military  and 
civilian  voters  away  from  home.  Similar 
progress  has  been  made  in  reducing 
lengthy  residency  requirements  which.  In 
the  past,  have  disenfranchised  millions 
of  voters. 

Federal  legislation  in  the  area  of  vot- 
ing rights  has  included  the  1965  Voting 
Rights  Act.  which  had  the  effect  of  ex- 
tending the  franchise  to  thousands  of 
additional  Americans. 

Action  on  the  President's  proposal  to 
amend  the  Constitution  to  permit  18- 
year-olds  to  vote  will  be  another  impor- 
tant step  in  the  effort  to  assui-e  that 
every  qualified  citizen  has  a  hand  in 
molding  the  Nation's  political  future. 

Young  Americans,  just  beginning  to 
accept  the  responsibilities  of  holding  a 
job  and  raising  a  family,  are  eminently 
qualified  to  be  voters.  It  is  important  that 
they  be  enrolled  as  full-fledged  citizens 
at  an  age  when  their  interest  in  political 
affairs  has  very  recently  been  stimulated 
by  education.  There  is  no  valid  reason  to 
require  a  young  man  or  woman  who  has 
completed  high  school  education,  or  who 
has  liegun  a  college  career,  to  wait  until 
the  age  of  21  before  having  the  oppor- 
timity  to  influence  the  political  affairs  of 
his  city  or  his  coimtry.  I  wholeheartedly 
support  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment. 

I  include  the  President's  message  on 
this  subject  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

To  VOTX  \r   18:    Democracy   FuLFiLLEn  and 
Enriched 

To  the  Congresx  of  the  United  States: 

The  ballot  box  Is  the  great  anvil  of  democ- 
racy, where  government  Is  shaped  by  the 
wili  of  the  people.  It  Is  through  the  ballot 
that  democracy  draws  its  strength,  renews 
its  processes,  and  assures  it£  survival. 

Throughout  the  life  of  our  republic,  no 
single,  enduring  question  hfts  so  engaged 
generation  after  generation  of  Americans 
as  this:  Who  among  our  citizens  shall  be 
eligible  to  participate  as  voters  in  deter- 
mining the  course  of  our  public  affairs? 
On  four  occasions  we  have  amended  our 


Constitution  to  enlarge  or  to  protect  that 
participation.  In  recent  years.  Congress  It- 
self has  been  attentive  to  sheltering  and  as- 
suring the  free  exercise  uf  the  right  to  vote. 

Such  a  concern  Is  altogether  fitting.  Under 
a  government  of.  by  and  for  the  people,  the 
right  to  vote  is  the  most  basic  right  of  all. 
It  Is  the  right  on  which  all  others  finally 
stand. 

Such  a  right  Is  not  to  be  Idly  conferred  or 
blindly  withheld.  But  the  stability  of  our 
Republic  from  the  beginning  has  been 
served — well  and  falthfuUy^ — by  the  willing- 
ness of  Americans  tu  lay  aside  the  constraints 
of  custom  and  tradition  and  heed  the  ap- 
peals of  reason  and  re.Ulty  to  welcome  into 
the  American  electorate  those  of  our  citizens 
fitted  by  the  precepts  of  our  society's  values 
to  participate  In  the  exercise  of  the  ultimate 
right  of  citizenship. 

At  the  inception  of  the  Republic,  the  prom- 
ise of  the  new  Nation  was  strengthened  be- 
cause our  forefathers  cast  aside  tests  of 
religion  and  property. 

At  mldpassagc.  Am3rica"s  moral  ."strength 
was  fortified  when  the  test  of  color  was  re- 
moved by  the  Fifteenth  Amendment.  The 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  has  reinforced  this 
principle  for  all   time. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  modern  era  In 
this  twentieth  century,  reason  and  reality 
wisely  prevailed  when  the  women  uf  Amer- 
ica— through  the  nineteenth  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution — were  granted  the  equality 
of  citizenship  so  long  denied  them. 

In  1961.  the  Twenty-Third  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution  gave  citizens  of  the  Na- 
tion's capital  the  right  to  vote  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President. 

Pour  years  ago.  the  Twenty-Fourth 
Amendment  struck  down  the  tests  of  the 
poll  tax  which  had  for  almost  a  century  dis- 
enfranchised thousands  of  Americans. 

ENLARGING    THE    AMERICAN    FRANCHISE 

In  all  these  instances  time  has  affirmed 
the  wisdom  and  the  right  of  these  decisions 
to  enlarge  participation  In  the  Nation's  af- 
fairs. Time.  too.  has  already  affirmed  the 
wisdom  and  Justice  of  our  continuing  efforts 
In  the  last  decade  to  perfect,  protect  and 
shelter  the  right  of  all  citizens  to  vote  and 
to  put  an  end  to  the  unconscionable  tech- 
niques  of   studied   discrimination. 

Today.  I  believe  it  Is  time  once  more  for 
Americans  to  measure  the  constraints  of 
custom  and  tradition  against  the  com- 
pelling force  of  reason  and  reality  In  re- 
gard to  the  test  of  age.  The  hour  has  come 
to  take  the  next  great  step  In  the  march 
of  democracy.  We  should  now  extend  the 
right  to  vote  to  more  than  ten  million  citi- 
zens unjustly  denied  that  right.  They  are 
the  young  men  and  women  of  America  be- 
tween the  ages  of   18  .ind  21. 

The  practice  of  admitting  young  Ameri- 
cans to  the  electorate  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  has  Its  roots  in  the  dim  and  distant 
mistt  of  medieval  England — but  It  Is  a  prac- 
tice and  limitation  without  roots  in  the 
American  experience. 

Throughout  our  history  as  a  young  Na- 
tion, young  people  have  been  called  upon 
by  the  age  of  eighteen  to  shoulder  family 
respyonsibilltles  and  civic  duties  ideiUicai 
with  their  elders. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen,  young  Americans 
are  called  upon  to  bear  arms. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen,  young  Americans 
are  treated  as  adults  before  many  courts  of 
law  and  are  held  responsible  for  their  acts. 

The  age  of  eighteen,  far  more  than  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  has  been  and  is  the  age 
of  maturity  in  America — and  never  more 
than  now. 

Reason  does  not  permit  us  to  Ignore  any 
longer  the  reality  that  eighteen  year  old 
young  Americans  .are  prepared — by  educa- 
tion, by  experience,  by  exjxjsure  to  public  af- 
fairs of  their  own  land  and  all  the  world — 
to  assume  and  exercise  the  privilege  of 
voting. 

The  essential  stability  of  our  system  is  not 
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served,  the  moral  integrity  of  our  cause  is 
not  strengthened,  the  value  we  place  on  the 
worth  of  the  individual  is  not  honored  by 
denying  to  more  than  ten  million  citizens — 
solely  because  of  their  age — the  right  to  full 
participation  In  determining  our  country's 
course. 

This  denial  of  the  right  to  vote  limits  our 
democracy.  It  diminishes  every  modern  con- 
cept of  citizenship. 

The  young  {leople  of  America  In  this  decade 
are  far  more  ready,  far  better  qualified,  far 
more  able  to  discharge  the  highest  duty  of 
citizenship  than  any  generations  of  the  past. 

We  know — and  the  young  men  and  women 
know  also — that  this  Is  so. 

They  are  better  educated  than  their 
counterparts  of  a  generation  ago.  They 
graduate  from  high  school  and  enter  college 
In  greater  proportions.  Already  this  group — 
althovigh  many  have  not  yet  completed  their 
schooling — have  a  higher  education  level 
than  the  general  electorate. 

Mass  communication  and  greater  oppor- 
tunities for  travel  expose  them  earlier  and 
more  frequently  to  the  issues  of  the  day  than 
the  young  men  and  women  of  the  1940's,  or 
even  the  1950'6. 

The  young  men  of  today  serve  their  Nation 
In  uniform  with  the  same  devotion  as  their 
fathers  and  brothers  of  earlier  days  showed. 
But  duties  unknown  a  decade  ago  have  sum- 
moned the  devotion  of  young  men  and 
women  alike,  by  the  t«ns  of  thousands.  Their 
participation  in  the  Peace  Corps.  In  VISTA, 
and  in  other  community  ventures  has  ele- 
vated our  national  life  and  brought  new 
meaning  to  the  concept  of  service. 

For  myself.  I  deeply  believe  that  America 
can  only  prosper  from  the  Infusion  of  youth- 
ful energy,  initiative,  vigor  and  Intelligence 
into  our  political   processes. 

We  live  in  a  world  that  is  young  and 
growing  younger  each  year.  Of  all  nations, 
none  has  more  generously  Invested  in  pre- 
paring Its  young  people  for  constructive 
citizenship  and  none  has  been  more  faith- 
fully served  by  Its  young  than  has  America. 

Today,  the  young  people  of  America  are 
asking  the  opportunity  to  give  of  their  talents 
and  abilities,  their  energies  and  enthusiasms, 
to  the  greater  tasks  of  their  times.  I  believe 
their  proper  request  can  and  must  be 
properly  answered  by  a  national  affirmation 
of  our  faith  in  them.  For  a  nation  without 
faith  in  Its  sons  and  daughters  is  a  nation 
without  faith  In  Itself. 

WHAT     I     PROPOSE 

I  accordingly  propose  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  approve  and  submit  for 
ratification  of  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  States  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  provide, 
as  follows: 

"The  right  of  any  citizen  of  the  United 
States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged 
by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  ac- 
count of  age  If  a  citizen  is  eighteen  years  of 
of  age  or  older." 

In  proposing  submission  of  such  an  amend- 
ment I  am  mindful  that : 

The  State  of  Georgia  since  1943.  and  the 
State  of  Kentucky,  since  1955.  have  permitted 
eighteen  year  old  residents  to  vote. 

The  two  new  States  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii 
have  permitted  nineteen  and  twenty  year  old 
residents,  respectively,  to  vote. 

The  first  proposal  for  such  an  amendment 
was  advanced  in  1942  by  Senator  Arthur 
Vandenberg. 

President  D^^-ight  D.  Eisenhower.  In  his  1954 
State  of  the  Union  Address,  urged  an  Amend- 
ment to  lower  the  voting  age  to  eighteen. 

In  the  90th  Congress,  more  than  fifty  pro- 
posed Constitutional  Amendments  to  extend 
voting  rights  to  eighteen  year  old  citizens 
have  been  Introduced,  and  many  of  these 
measures  have  broad  bi-partisan  support. 

The  concept  has  been  tried  and  tested.  Its 
merit  has  been  established.  Its  Tightness  is 
now  beyond  dispute. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

FULL  PARTICIPATION  IN  OUR  AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY 

The  time  has  come  to  grant  our  youth 
what  we  ask  of  them  but  still  deny  to  them — 
full  and  responsible  participation  in  our 
American  democracy. 

In  this  year  of  national  decision,  as  Ameri- 
cans in  every  State  prepare  to  choose  their 
leadership  for  the  decisive  and  fateful  years 
before  us,  the  Congress  has  a  rare  opportunity 
through  the  submission  of  this  amendment 
to  signify  to  oxir  young  people  that  they  are 
respected,  that  they  are  trusted,  that  their 
commitment  to  America  Is  honored  and  that 
the  day  is  soon  to  come  when  they  are  to  be 
participants,  not  spectators,  in  the  adventure 
of  self-government. 

Every  time  before,  when  America  has  ex- 
tended the  vote  to  citizens  whose  hour  has 
come,  new  vitality  has  been  infused  into  the 
llfestream  of  the  Nation,  and  America  has 
emerged  the  richer. 

Now  the  hour  has  come  again  to  take 
another  step  in  Democracy's  great  Journey. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House.  Jime  27,  7968. 
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men.  We  then  become  a  nation  of  men, 
instead  of  laws. 

This  bill  which  requires  the  Justices 
to  be  reconfirmed  evei-y  6  years  would 
permit  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
elected  by  the  people,  to  take  a  look  at 
a  justice  whose  record  was  entirely  out 
of  step  with  the  pace  of  the  Nation.  It 
would  permit  something  to  be  done  about 
his  situation  in  a  new  appointment. 

I  think  the  time  is  long  overdue  that 
the  Congress  take  positive  steps  to  make 
the  Court  once  against  a  coequal  branch 
rather  than  an  all-powerful  branch  of 
Government. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  the  recent  action 
taken  by  the  President  in  the  Supreme 
Court  appointments  subsequent  to  the 
Warren  resignation  points  out  the  need 
to  take  action  by  the  Congress  on  the 
Supreme  Court. 

This  revision  I  propose  would  tend  to 
remind  the  Supreme  Court  that  it  is 
Indeed  a  part  of  this  Government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  peo- 
ple; that  the  Court  is  not  completely  a 
law  unto  itself. 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  GURNEY 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  27,  1968 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  to  require  Supreme  Court 
Justices  to  be  subject  to  reconfirmation 
by  the  U.S.  Senate  every  6  years.  In  other 
words,  the  appointment  of  a  Supreme 
Court  Justice  would  be  for  6  years,  unless 
prior  to  the  end  of  the  6-year  period,  the 
U.S.  Senate  took  specific  action  to  re- 
confirm the  appointment  for  another  6- 
year  term. 

The  present  law  governing  the  temis 
of  Supreme  Court  Justices  makes  their 
appointment  a  lifetime  appointment,  or 
until  they  voluntarily  resign  themselves. 
This  is  entirely  too  long  for  any  man  to 
serve  unchecked  In  any  kind  of  a  job. 
Under  this  system,  a  Supreme  Court 
Justice  is.  indeed,  a  law  unto  himself,  and 
there  is  absolutely  no  check  and  balance 
on  his  decisions  as  a  member  of  the 
Court. 

Increasingly,  our  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions are  changing  the  entire  course  of 
the  political,  economic,  and  social  life  of 
this  Nation.  In  the  eyes  of  many  the 
decisions  of  the  Court  are  invading  the 
legislative  field,  and  many  of  their 
actions  are  not  interpretations  but  actual 
law  making,  legislating,  invasion  of  the 
area  reserved  under  our  Constitution  for 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

This  Goverrunent  of  ours  is  a  repre- 
.sentatlve  kind  of  a  government.  It  was 
designed  by  our  Founding  Fathers  to  be 
one  of  checks  and  balances,  with  three 
coequal  branches  of  Government,  the 
legislative,  the  executive,  and  the  judi- 
cial. However,  for  three  decades,  an  ac- 
tivist Court  has  been  putting  itself  above 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches.  It 
is  time  that  this  situation  be  corrected. 

No  person  should  be  placed  in  a  life- 
time ofiBce  where  he  Is  completely  beyond 
the  reach  of  anyone.  It  seems  to  me  then 
we  defeat  the  whole  purpose  of  our  so- 
ciety, to  be  a  nation  of  law  Instead  of 


STUDENT  REPORTERS  IN 
VIETNAM— XI 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  27.  1968 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pre- 
cisely because  the  tragic  war  in  Vietnam 
has  been  placed  on  the  back  burner  by 
events  here  at  home,  we  should  take 
special  pains  to  keep  abreast  of  what  is 
now  happening  in  Asia. 

We  are  still  engaged  in  a  war  whose 
high  casualty  rates  are  unabated,  and 
in  which  nothing  has  really  changed 
during  the  last  few  months.  Our  groping, 
halting  efforts  to  find  peace  in  Vietnam 
must  not  distract  us  from  the  enormity 
of  the  morass  that  persists  throughout 
that  land. 

Throughout  this  year,  my  own  im- 
pressions of  the  war  in  Vietnam  have 
been  influenced  by  the  observant  reports 
of  two  students  from  Queens  College  cur- 
rently in  Vietnam.  The  field  reports  of 
Lee  Dembart  and  Ralph  Paladino  have 
been  of  great  help  to  me  in  my  efforts 
comprehending  what  is  going  on  in 
Vietnam.  Mr.  Dembart's  latest  dispatch 
discusses  some  aspects  of  the  current 
political  scene  in  North  Vietnam.  I  feel 
that  his  analysis  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
political  scene  merits  careful  study  by 
all  of  us  who  seek  knowledge  about  this 
war. 

The  article  follows : 

Articles  From  Phoenix — Qc.-".ens  College 
(By  Lee  Dembart) 

Saigon.- -North  Vietnam's  announcement 
last  week  that  It  is  .seeking  to  loosen  the  ties 
that  bind  It  to  both  Russia  ai:d  China  should 
come  as  no  surprise  to  anyone  familiar  with 
the  history  of  the  Hanoi  regime  over  the  past 
ten  years. 

It  is  a  lilstory  that  has  be?n  marked.  If 
Western  observers  are  to  be  believed,  more 
by  Infighting  than  by  progress,  more  by  a 
refiection  of  the  Slno-Sovlet  split  than  by  the 
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creation  of  a  unique  element  which  could  be 
called  North  Vietnamese  Communlam. 

At  a  Ume  when  the  United  States  ts  on  the 
verge  of  embarking  on  dlscuMlons  with  the 
North  Vietnamese  leaders.  It  Is  well  to  con- 
sider who  they  are.  where  they  came  from, 
what  they  believe,  and  what  their  own  prob- 
lems are. 

For  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  has  been  trying  for  the 
past  t«n  years  to  hold  together  two  rival 
factions  within  his  own  government.  And 
though  he  has  achieved  moderate  success  to 
date  the  pressure  of  negotiations,  coupled 
with'  Hos  advancing  age.  may  finally  have 
provided  the  wedge  that  will  split  the  lead- 
ership in  two. 

In  a  speech  more  than  eight  years  ago 
commemorating  the  30th  Anniversary  of  the 
Indochlnese  Communist  Party.  Ho  said:  In 
the  great  International  proletarian  family 
under  the  Marxlst-Lenlnlst  banner,  our  Party 
has  such  great  elder  brothers  as  the  Commu- 
nist Party  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Chinese 
communist  Party,  the  French  Communist 
Party  and  other  brother  parties  embracing 
35  million  vanguard  fighters  of  the  working 

*^  Setting-  aside  for  a  moment  the  French 
communists  and  the  35  million  vangxiard 
fighters  of  the  working  class,  the  real  wid 
continuing  problem  for  Ho  has  been  the  So- 
viet Communists  and  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists and  their  split  Powerful  and  Impor- 
tant factions  within  the  Hanoi  government 
have  establUhed  themselves  as  followers  of 
each  of  the  two  Communist  giants 

Much  of  North  Vietnamese  policy  today 
can  be  understood  as  an  attempt  by  Ho  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  the  two  conflicting 
camps  North  Vietnam  has  never  publicly 
acknowledged  Its  men-and-materlel  support 
of  the  Vletcong  efforts  In  the  South  As  such 
it  has  publicly  endorsed  the  Soviet  attitude 
towards  wars  of  national  liberation:  They 
should  receive  verbal  blessings,  but  not  much 
more  than  that.  ,„,_,- 

But  at  the  same  time  It  publicly  claims 
the  Vletcong-NLF  forces  are  lndepen<lent  of 
It  It  is  a  hardly  debated  fact  that  North 
Vietnam  heavily  supplies  the  South  Vietnam- 
cs€  Kucrrtllftfl 

As  P  J  Honey,  noted  North  Vietnam 
watcher  observed  in  1962.  "The  Democratic 
Republic  of  Vietnam  continues  to  pour 
guerrilla  fighters  and  military  supplies  into 
South  Vietnam,  but  does  so  secretly.  In  this 
wav  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  would  appear  to  be  satls- 
fvlng  Russia  by  his  public  statements  and 
China  by  his  covert  actions." 

Honey  notes  that  at  the  beginning  of  1962. 
strong  pressure  from  the  Soviet  Union  urged 
Ho  to  seek  "a  negotiated  settlement  of  the 
reunification  problem  with  an  Interim  pe- 
riod of  neutralism  In  South  Vietnam.  If  this 
should  prove  necessary." 

At  the  same  time,  the  Chinese  pressured 
Ho  to  launch  a  war  aimed  at  overthrowing 
the  government  of  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  and  re- 
unifying the  country  by  force. 

It  was  the  latter  policy  that  was  eventu- 
ally adopted,  although  neither  the  Chinese 
nor  the  North  Vietnamese  foresaw  the  mas^ 
slve  intervention  of  American  troops  which 
would  block  the  forced  reunification  under 
Hanoi's  control. 

And  there  the  matter  stands  today,  ex- 
cept that  at  the  moment,  the  pro-Russian 
faction,  still  favoring  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment to  the  dispute,  has  at  least  for  the 
time  being  gained  the  upper  hand  In  Hanoi. 

It  Is  interesting  that  the  leader  of  the  pro- 
Soviet  clique  Is  none  other  than  Vo  Nguyen 
Olap  architect  of  the  French  defeat  at  Dlen 
Blen  Phu.  and  currently  Minister  of  NaUonal 
Defense  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  Army,  as  well  as  a  deputy 
premier 

A  well-known  but  often  forgotten  fact  Is 
that  Glap  was  Installed  as  head  of  the  Army 
because  of  his  pro-Soviet,  or  r»ther.  antl- 
Chlnese  sentiments 
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When  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam consolidated  lU  position  and  gained 
firm  control  over  the  area  north  of  the  17th 
parallel— which  happened  In  1956— the  only 
military  threat  to  the  nation  was  posed  by 
China.  Thailand.  Laos,  and  South  Vietnam 
were  all  loo  weak  to  present  any  serious 
problem,  but  the  Hanoi  government  seri- 
ously feared  the  Chinese,  and  as  It  inched 
Into  the  Soviet  sphere.  It  had  even  greater 
reason  to  fear  Its  neighbors  to  the  north. 

Glap.  whose  antl-Chlnese  sentlmenU  were 
no  secriet.  was  put  In  charge  of  the  army,  and 
accompanying  his  ascendancy,  there  oc- 
curred a  purge  of  pro-Chinese  officers  In  the 
armed  forces. 

Among  those  who  lost  considerable  power 
In  the  purge  was  General  Nguyen  Chi  Thanh, 
who  remains  one  of  the  two  senior  North 
Vietnamese  generals  and  a  member  of  the 
National  Defense  Council,  but  who  is  effec- 
tively without  influence. 

Glap.  meanwhile,  who  had  been  a  member 
of  the  Indochlnese  Communist  Party  since 
1933  (after  having  been  arrested  for  politi- 
cal agitation  In  1930).  visited  Moscow  in 
April  1965.  Just  after  the  beginning  of  mas- 
sive US.  intervention,  and  he  solidified  his 
ties  with  the  Soviets  at  that  time. 

Why  Glap  sides  with  Moscow  Is  a  mystery, 
although  various  explanations  have  been  of- 
fered. Official  US  government  documents  say 
Glap  was  Impressed  with  Russia's  advanced 
military  science,  and  was  anxious  to  follow 
the  Soviet  lead  in  domestic  and  foreign  af- 
fairs. This  explanation  seems  as  fitting  as 
any  other. 

Further  evidence  of  the  split  between  Glap 
and  the  Chinese  came  Just  after  the  Tet 
offensive,  when  Peking  was  openly  hostile  to 
the  mlliury  action  that  had  been  launched 
over  the  Lunar  New  Year. 

•The  Chinese  Communist  response  to  the 
Tet  offensive  was  formal  to  the  point  of  cold- 
ne«s."  noted  Douglas  Pike,  who  also  observed, 
'•Only  Olap,  among  all  North  or  South  Viet- 
namese oommunlsu.  could  have  supervised 
the  elaborate  synchronization  not  only  of 
the  Tet  offensive  but  of  the  broader  Winter- 
Spring  campaign  of  which  it  Is  a  part." 

Another  important  official  in  the  pro-Soviet 
camp  in  Hanoi  U  Premier  Pham  Van  Dong, 
a  man  who  many  consider  the  heir  apparent 
to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh. 

The  way  the  North  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment works,  the  Premier  Is  the  second  most 
powerful  num  in  the  country,  as  he  presides 
over  the  Council  of  Ministers,  a  group  which 
is  directly  responsible  only  to  the  President 
(Ho)  and  the  National  Assembly,  which  rarely 
meets. 

Dong  Is  60.  comes  from  a  family  of  govern- 
ment officials,  was  educated  In  Hue  and  later 
in  Hanoi  where.  In  1925.  he  led  a  student 
strike.  In  1942-43.  when  Ho  was  Imprisoned 
by  the  Chinese,  Dong  became  the  effective 
leader  of  the  newly  formed  Viet  Mlnh. 

He  has  led  the  North  Vietnamese  delega- 
Uon  at  two  important  international  confer- 
ences, the  Fontalnebleau  Conference  of  1946 
(which  sought  unsuccessfully  to  settle  the 
disputes  between  France  and  the  Indo- 
Chinese),  and  the  Geneva  Conference  of  1954 
(Which  ended  French  occupaUon  of  Indo- 
china). 

United  States  Government  documents  call 
him  a  "fervent  Marxist  and  revolutionary." 
and  add.  •he  Is  pro-Soviet  rather  than  pro- 
Chinese.  He  Is  also  an  active  promoter  of  the 
reunification  of  North  and  South  Vietnam— 
on  Communist  terms." 

Leading  the  pro-Chinese  faction  In  Hanoi 
Is  Truong  Chlnh.  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Standing  Committee  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly. The  Standing  Committee  assumes  the 
executive  responslblUUes  for  the  National 
Asamnbly  when  the  legislative  body  Is  not  in 
session. 

Chlnh 's  role  as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
actually  give*  him  leas  power  than  one  might 
think.   Though   he   nominally   controls  the 
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conunlttee,  actual  control  rests  with  the 
Politburo  of  the  Lao  Dong  (Communist) 
Party.  To  be  sure.  Chlnh  is  a  member  of  the 
Politburo,  but  so  are  Glap  and  Dong  and 
seven  other  leading  officials  Including  Ho. 

But  Chlnh  Is  not  to  be  discounted  or  his 
influence  minimized.  American  officials  here 
say  he  is  the  chief  party  ideologist  in 
Hanoi,  and  they  also  point  out  that  his 
adopted  name.  Truong  Chlnh.  which  means 
•Long  March, "  should  give  some  Idea  of  his 
dedication  to  the  dialectical  Interpretation 
of    history. 

Along  with  Ho.  Chlnh  was  a  founding 
member  of  the  Indochlnese  Communist 
Party  In  1930,  and  was  arrested  by  the  French 
and  convicted  of  subversion  shortly  there- 
after. 

When  the  Communist  Party  was  banned  In 
1939,  Chlnh  fled  to  China,  where  he  spent  the 
Second  World  War  under  the  tutelage  of 
Mao  Tse-tung.  Hence  his  pro-Chinese  sentl- 
nxents. 

Current  American  documents  say  this  of 
Chlnh: 

••Essentially  a  behind-the-scenes  planner, 
austere  and  an  extremist  in  outlook  and 
temperament,  Truong  Chlnhs  is  the  Inflex- 
ible mind  of  the  fanatic  to  whom  only  the 
world  of  party  doctrine  has  any  meaning. 

•Of  all  the  top-ranking  leaders  in  North 
Vietnam  he  Is  possibly  the  best-versed  In 
CommunUt  Ideology  and  certainly  the  most 
hated.  He  has  gone  on  record  as  saying:  In 
the  work  of  leadership  it  Is  necessary  to 
make  firm  use  of  the  army  and  the  security 
forces'" 

The  second  Important  member  of  the  pro- 
Chinese  bloc  is  Foreign  Minister  Nguyen 
Duy  Trlnh.  who.  until  being  named  for- 
eign minister  in  1965.  spearheaded  North 
Vietnam's  plans  for  rapid  industrialization. 

After  serving  18  months  in  prison  on  polit- 
ical charges.  Trlnh  Joined  the  newly  formed 
Indochlnese  Communists  In  1930.  but  was 
again  arrested  in  1932  and  was  not  released 
until  1945. 

By  1955  he  was  In  a  position  to  accompany 
Ho  on  trips  to  both  the  Soviet  Union  and 
China  in  order  to  study  their  economic  plan- 
ning systems.  In  1958  Trlnh  was  named 
head  of  the  State  Planning  Commission 
and  made  a  member  of  the  Party's  Polit- 
buro. 

U.S.  documents  describe  him  this  way: 
■He  tends  toward  an  extreme  Left-wing  In- 
terpretation of  Communism  and  Is  believed 
to  be  pro-Chinese  in  ideological  inclination. 
HU  speech  at  the  Albanian  Party  Congress 
in  February,  1961,  where  he  represented  the 
DRV,  was  favorably  disposed  toward  the 
Chinese.  His  co-operation  with  Truong 
Chinh  has  become  closer  over  the  years." 

In  addition  to  the  pro-Soviet  and  pro- 
Chinese  cliques  in  Hanoi,  there  is  at  least 
one  important  official  in  the  government 
whose  position,  observers  say,  changes  de- 
pending on  the  Issue.  HU  name  Is  Le  Duan, 
and  he  is  the  first  secretary  of  the  Lao  Dong 
Party. 

Along  with  Pham  Van  Dong  he  Is  rated 
the  best  bet  to  succeed  Ho,  but  his  future 
rests  heavily  on  the  success  of  the  military 
effort  In  South  Vietnam. 

For  in  the  debate  between  a  negotiated 
and  a  military  settlement  of  the  war,  Duan 
has  aligned  himself  with  the  militarists,  that 
is,  with  the  Chinese. 

Little  is  known  of  Le  Duan  himself,  but 
observers  feel  certain  that  it  will  be  a  serious 
blow  to  his  prestige  and  standing  If  a  nego- 
tiated settlement  to  the  war  is  achieved.  It 
would  also  be  an  almost  Insurmountable  set- 
back to  his  career  If  there  were  to  be  a  ser- 
ious military  defeat  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
forces  or  the  Vletcong  guerrillas. 

Much  of  Duan's  future,  therefore,  rests  on 
a  successful  military  outcome  of  the  war,  and 
he  knows  It. 

Hos  attitude  to  date,  as  best  as  can  be 
determined,  has  been  to  try  to  reconcile  the 
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opposing  factions  and  to  adopt  policies  that 
take  a  middle  course  through  the  divergent 
views.  Not  only  political  considerations  at 
home,  but  also  the  continuing  need  for  both 
Soviet  and  Chinese  support  In  the  war  has 
dictated  the  policy. 

But  if  Hanoi's  announced  intention  of 
moving  away  from  both  the  Russians  and 
the  Chinese  Is  to  be  taken  seriously,  the  sit- 
uation may  have  already  gotten  out  of  hand 
in  Hanoi.  Observers  here  believe  it  is  more 
tlian  a  coincidence  that  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese are  starting  to  chart  an  Independent 
course  at  the  same  time  they  are  talking 
ubout  negotiating  an  end  to  the  war. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  North  Vietnam 
iias  had  to  travel  a  careful  p«th  between 
I  he  two  major  Communist  powers.  In  a  speech 
delivered  In  December,  1963,  Le  Duan  spoke 
openly  of  disunity  within  the  party,  and 
talked  of  ••different,  deviatlonlst  tendencies, 
mainly  rightist  deviations." 

And  the  following  year  the  Party's  monthly 
magazine.  Hoc  Tap,  made  critical  remarks 
about  both  '•modern  revisionism"  (the  So- 
viets) and  ••ultramlUtant  tactics  of  violence" 
I  the  Chinese). 

Other  considerations  may  also  be  forcing 
:i  reassessment  of  policies  In  Hanoi. 

Observers  speculate  that  pressure  from 
dissident  elements  within  North  Vietnam 
laay  be  reaching  a  level  that  can  no  longer 
be  ignored.  Nor  can  the  critics,  who  have 
increased  in  numbers,  be  suppressed  with 
fase. 

Late  last  month  the  North  Vietnamese 
daily  newspaper  Nhan  Dan  published  an  edi- 
torial on  new  government  decrees  against 
■  counterrevolutionary  activities." 

Under  the  terms  of  the  new  regulations, 
■vvhlch.  according  to  Nhan  Dan.  were  enacted 
by  the  National  Assembly  Standing  Commit- 
tee last  October  30  and  put  into  effect  No- 
vember 10.  fifteen  new  crimes  were  detailed. 
But  the  crimes  were  so  vaguely  worded,  ob- 
seriers  say,  that  they  could  be  applied  against 
nlmost  anyone  under  almost  any  circum- 
stances. 

And  the  punishments  listed  for  the  new 
I  "unter-revolutlonary  crimes  range  from  long 
prison  sentences  to  death. 

Commented  P.  J.  Honey:  "Since  1954  .  .  . 
security  forces  always  had  absolute  powers  of 
.  rrest  and  punishment.  Citizens  disappeared 
irom  their  houses  and  places  of  work,  and  it 
vas  dangerous  to  evince  any  curiosity  over 
their  fate. 

"In  these  circumstances  there  was  no  need 
cither  for  a  governmental  decree  on  security 
I  r  its  public  dlsclosui«.  That  such  a  decree 
v.as  passed  by  the  National  Assembly,  signed 
I  y  the  President,  and  publicized  In  press  and 
radio  was  certainly  not  due  to  any  Inade- 
ciuacies  in  the  authority  of  the  security 
forces.  .  .  . 

"The  publication  ot  the  vaguely  worded 
decree  carrying  such  dire  punishments  would 
serve  warning  on  the  regime's  opponents  and 
perhaps  discourage  any  form  of  overt  oppo- 
:  itlon.  .  .  . 

"Moreover,  even  inside  North  Vietnam's 
Communist  Party  doubts  have  been  expressed 
(ver  the  feasibility  of  continuing  the  war  in- 
definitely, and  the  decree  will  discourage 
vaverlng  among  the  less  committed  party 
r.iembers. 

"But  the  promulgation  of  the  decree  and 
rs  publication  are  the  visible  outward  symp- 
toms of  a  deep-seated  unease  Inside  North 
Vietnam." 

Clearly,  there  Is  more  going  on  in  North 
Vietnam,  both  in  government  circles  and  In 
•he  country  at  large,  than  the  occasional 
v.'estern  Journalist  is  able  to  report. 

Unfortunately  though,  only  American  or  at 
l:ast  anti-Communist  sources  can  be  tapped 
iT  get  a  picture  of  what  is  going  on.  And 
these  sources  are  likely  to  be  as  distorting  in 
•heir  own  way  as  are  the  North  Vietnamese 
1  hemselves. 

While  Hanoi  all  but  conceals  dissension  and 
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party  infighting  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
Western  observers  tend  to  pounce  on  even  the 
most  ambiguous  evidence  as  proof  of  the 
weakened  position  of  the  Communist  regime. 

There  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  gov- 
ernment In  Hanoi  is  about  to  fall,  but  there  Is 
considerable  evidence,  scattered  though  it  is, 
that  all  Is  not  going  well  north  of  the  17th 
parallel. 

And  It  may  be  that  this  domestic  trouble 
is  causing  the  North  Vietnamese  to  re-exam- 
ine how  long  and  how  hard  they  can  continue 
waging  a  war  in  the  South. 

It  Just  might  be  that  domestic  difficulties, 
and  not  the  losses  taken  during  the  Tet  offen- 
sive, have  convinced  Ho  that  now  is  the  time 
to  seek  an  end  to  the  conflict. 

Reports  from  Hanoi  now  say  the  Russian 
Influence  is  the  one  that  Is  being  felt  pre- 
dominantly in  the  capital. 

And  the  Russians  have  long  favored  a 
settlement  at  the  bargaining  table. 


THE  GARNISHMENT  RACKET 


HON.  JOSEPH  Y.  RESNICK 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  27.  1968 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  testify- 
ing before  a  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  some 
months  ago.  Sidney  Margolius,  a  colum- 
nist for  the  Machinist  and  an  expert  on 
consumer  economics,  commented : 

Consumer  exploitation  has  replaced  labor 
exploitation  as  the  real  problem  of  our  times. 

One  of  the  notable  exceptions  to  the 
disappointing  legislative  record  of  the 
90th  Congress  is  its  enactment  of  the 
Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act  of  1968. 
By  this  action,  the  Congress  has  made  its 
stand  on  behalf  of  the  American  con- 
sumer. 

Among  the  act's  more  controversial 
provisions  is  one  which  imposes  limita- 
tions on  the  fraction  of  an  employee's 
salary  which  a  creditor  can  seize  to  sat- 
isfy the  employee's  debts.  Placing  this 
practice  of  salary  seizure — known  as  gar- 
nishment— in  historical  perspective,  a  re- 
porter for  the  Baltimore  Sun  remarks: 

In  ancient  times  the  man  who  couldn't 
or  wouldn't  pay  his  debts  became  a  slave.  In 
a  later  period  he  went  to  prison.  The  modern 
way  is  to  garnish  his  pay — to  withhold  a  part 
for  the  creditor. 

I  believe  that  garnishment  is  a  particu- 
larly unfair  way  to  satisfy  a  consumer's 
obligation  to  a  merchant.  If  it  were  pure- 
ly a  collection  device,  I  would  have  little 
objection  to  its  proper  use.  Garnishment, 
however,  calls  into  play  the  consumer's 
relationship  to  his  employer.  Although 
State  law  may  prohibit  an  employer  from 
firing  an  employee  subject  to  garnish- 
ment, as  it  does  in  New  York,  the  law 
cannot  require  the  employer  to  enjoy 
making  the  troublesome  bookkeeping  ad- 
justments that  garnishment  entails.  Nor 
can  it  prohibit  the  employer  from  reflect- 
ing on  the  financial  irresponsibility  of  his 
employee  when  promotion  may  be  in  the 
ofifing. 

Furthermore,  garnishment  has  an  un- 
savory effect  on  the  economy  as  a  whole. 
At  the  House  hearings,  the  four  referees 
in  bankruptcy  asked  to  testify  were  of 
the  opinion  that  the  threat  of  garnish- 
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ment  is  one  of  the  leading  causes  of 
voluntary  bankruptcy.  Vem  Country- 
man, a  distinguished  professor  at  the 
Harvard  Law  School,  introduced  statis- 
tics which  showed  that:  First,  those 
States  with  the  lowest  per  capita  bank- 
ruptcy filings  are  those  that  either  pro- 
hibit garnishments  or  severely  restrict 
their  use,  and  second,  the  highest  filings 
in  relation  to  population  tend  to  occur 
in  States  where  garnishment  is  easily 
available  to  the  creditor. 

For  example,  Pennsylvania  has  a  100- 
percent  wage  exemption  and  had  only  4 
personal  bankruptcies  per  100,000  popu- 
lation in  1962,  while  California,  which 
allows  for  seizure  of  50  percent  of  wages 
had  145  personal  bankruptcies  per  100,- 

000  population.  In  this  regard,  it  should 
be  noted  that  one  out  every  six  persons 
who  files  bankruptcy  in  the  country  does 
so  in  California. 

And  then  there  are  the  human  costs. 
Secretary  of  Labor,  Willard  Wirtz, 
testified  before  the  committee  that  more 
people  explain  their  unemployment  on 
the  basis  of  garnishment  than  on  the 
basis  of  their  police  records.  Vem  Coun- 
tryman estimates  that  the  typical  bank- 
rupt has  three  or  four  dependents,  so 
that  the  human  distress  is  felt  not  merely 
by  the  176.000  personal  bankrupts,  but 
by  families  whose  members  may  number 
880,000.  My  own  investigation  has  shown 
that  a  thoroughly  respectable  citizen  in 
New  York  cannot  get  credit  in  a  leading 
department  store  because  his  wages  were 
garnished — improperly — 13  years  ago. 
Small  wonder  that  in  the  riots  .sweeping 
the  cities  of  America,  the  installment, 
records  in  local  credit  stores  were  sys- 
tematically destroyed. 

In  its  deliberations,  however.  Congress 
has  seen  fit  to  limit,  rather  than  to 
eliminate,  garnishment.  When  the  House 
was  considering  its  version  of  the  bill, 

1  rose  to  voice  my  reservations  about 
legislation  which  would  alleviate,  but  not 
remove,  one  of  the  most  pressing  prob- 
lems of  the  debtor.  In  light  of  the  fact, 
however,  that  there  are  several  States 
in  which  garnishment  laws  subject  debt- 
ors to  virtual  peonage,  I  supported  the 
bill. 

The  bill  which  came  out  of  the  con- 
ference committee  and  was  subsequently 
enacted  offers  the  consumer  consider- 
ably less  protection  than  the  House  bill. 
Whereas  the  House  bill  would  have 
exempted  the  first  $30  of  earnings,  and 
90  percent  of  earnings  beyond  that,  the 
Consumer  Credit  Pi'otection  Act  exempts 
only  75  percent  of  disposable  earnings — 
with  a  floor  of  $48. 

In  practical  terms,  if  a  married  man 
with  two  children  earns  S80.  the  House- 
passed  bill  would  have  exempted  875 
from  garnishment,  while  the  Consumer 
Credit  Protection  Act  exempts  only 
about  $62.50.  It  takes  httle  imagination 
to  see  the  consequences  of  this  legislative 
back- stepping  on  those  working  men 
who  do  not  have  the  good  fortune  to  live 
and  work  in  States  with  more  liberal  laws 
than  the  one  we  have  passed. 

The  major  problem  with  garnishment, 
however,  is  not  weak  legislation.  In  my 
own  State  of  New  York,  for  example, 
we  have  one  of  the  most  liberal  laws  on 
the  subject.  The  law  exempts  90  percent 
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of  a  man's  weekly  wage  from  garnish- 
ment. It  prohibits  an  employer  from  fir- 
ing an  employee  whose  wages  are  gar- 
nished only  once  in  any  12-month 
period.  In  theory,  this  law  is  Just  and 
equitable  for  the  creditor  and  debtor. 

As  I  said  on  the  floor  of  the  House  on 
January  31,  however,  when  not  prop- 
erly enforced.  New  York's  statute  can 
be  as  harsh,  unjust,  and  unyielding  as 
laws  which  even  in  theory  give  only  min- 
imum protection  to  the  debtors." 

And  the  New  York  law  is  not  properly 
enforced.  How  could  it  be  If  27.500  out  of 
28.000  New  York  City  garnishment  cases 
in  1965  resulted  in  default  Judgments? 
How  could  it  be  if  one  collection  attorney 
who  handles  one-fourth  of  all  garnish- 
ment cases  in  Brooklyn  boasts  of  100  per- 
cent default  Judgments?  How  could  it  be 
if  this  attorney  tries  better  than  three 
out  of  every  five  cases  in  the  wrong 
court?  How  could  it  be  if  professional 
process  servers  sign  sworn  afRdavits  of 
personal  delivery  on  70  persons  in  the 
same  day?  How  could  it  be  If  a  process 
server  «wears  that  he  sued  one  person 
on  East  13th  Street  in  Manhattan  at  12 
noon  and  another  person  on  West  180th 
Street  at  12:03  of  the  same  day?  And. 
how  could  it  be  if  collection  lawyers  use 
the  threat  of  garnishment  to  shake  down 
consumers  even  before  a  judgment  is 
rendered? 

New  York  City,  in  short,  has  become 
the  haven  for  unscrupulous  merchants, 
finance  companies,  collection  attorneys, 
process  servers  and  city  marshals,  who 
victimize  those  people  least  prepared  to 
defend  themselves.  It  is  nothing  less 
than  the  garnishment  capital  of  the 
country.  Florida  finance  companies  In- 
stitute legal  proceedings  in  New  York, 
although  their  debtors  reside  in  Florida 
and  work  for  Ohio  corporations.  New 
Jersey  residents  working  for  New  Jersey 
corporations  find  that  their  wages  have 
been  gami.shed  by  order  of  the  New  York 
courts.  Clearly,  the  word  is  out:  If  you 
want  to  collect  quickly,  use  the  well- 
oiled  garnishment  machine  operating  out 
of  New  York  City. 

A  constituent  of  mine  recently  was 
one  of  the  victims  of  this  machine.  Using 
the  Brooklyn  civil  court  as  its  unwitting 
agent,  this  callous  outfit  conjured  up  a 
fictitious  debt,  conspired  to  violate  the 
civil  law  of  New  York,  committed  per- 
jury, obtained  a  default  judgment  from 
a  court  that  had  no  Jurisdiction  over 
the  debtor,  and  improperly  garnished  his 
wages. 

I  think  it  would  be  instructive  for  my 
colleagues  to  see  the  nature  of  this  opera- 
tion m  some  detail.  By  setting  forth  the 
facts  of  this  case.  I  do  not  propose  to 
convert  the  Congress  into  the  adminis- 
trator of  the  law  it  has  passed,  nor  the 
guarantor  of  due  process.  These  are  mat- 
ters better  left  to  the  local  authorities 
and  the  courts.  I  merely  mean  to  dis- 
abuse those  Members  who  feel  that  their 
action  in  passing  the  bill — eliminates  the 
garnishment  problem.  In  short,  I  mean 
to  impress  upon  my  colleagues  the  need 
for  stem  local  enforcement  of  the  bill 
that  we  have  passed. 

My  constituent.  Mr.  Floyd  Boland,  of 
Shandaken,  N.Y..  an  employee  of  Con- 
solidated Laundries,  bought  and  paid  for 
a  food-freezer  plan  from  Natpac,  Inc..  In 
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Poughkeepsie.  NY.  In  August  1967.  Food 
Financiers,  the  collection  agent  for  Nat- 
pac. began  legal  proceedings  for  an  al- 
leged debt  of  $91.46  by  hiring  Milton  Kos- 
troll,  the  Brooklyn  attorney  referred  to 
above.  Kostroff  used  William  F.  Niles  to 
serve  the  summons  and  complaint  on 
Boland.  Niles.  swearing  in  an  affidavit 
filed  m  the  Brooklyn  civil  court  that  per- 
.sonal  delivery  could  not  be  made,  served 
the  papers  by  mall  oh  August  21. 

On  October  30.  the  clerk  of  the  Brook- 
lyn civil  court,  relying  on  papers  filed 
by  Niles  and  Kostroff,  entered  a  default 
judgment  against  Boland.  The  following 
day,  Kostroff  served  an  income  execu- 
tion— demand  for  garnishment — on  Max 
Orabel.  a  New  York  City  marshal  who 
works  in  Kostroff's  office. 

Gratiel  served  the  execution  on  Boland 
by  mail  on  November  3.  On  November  22, 
Orabel  served  the  execution  on  Boland's 
employer.  Consolidated  Laundries.  Prom 
November  25  until  January  6.  Boland's 
wages  were  garnished. 

New  York  State  garnishment  law  pro- 
scribes the  action  taken  by  Kostroff  and 
others  at  every  stage  of  this  proceeding. 
In  the  interests  of  brevity,  I  shall  limit 
my  remarks  to  the  highlights  of  their 
flaunting  of  the  law. 

Before  wages  can  be  garnished  in  New 
York,  a  court  must  enter  a  valid  Judg- 
ment. Before  a  court  can  enter  a  Judg- 
ment, it  must  have  Jurisdiction  over  the 
defendant.  In  New  York  State.  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  defendant  requires  proper 
service  of  a  summons  and  a  complaint. 
Proper  service  is  by  personal  delivery, 
except  when  the  server,  after  "due  dili- 
gence" cannot  find  the  defendant.  Then 
the  server  may  resort  to  delivery  by  mail 
but  only  if  he  affixes  a  copy  of  the  sum- 
mons and  complaint  to  the  defendant's 
home. 

In  the  Boland  case,  the  court  that 
rendered  the  judgment — the  Brooklyn 
civil  court — had  no  jurisdiction  over  the 
defendant.  The  process  server  employed 
by  MUton  Kostroff.  WiUiam  P.  NUes, 
made  no  effort  to  personally  deliver  the 
complaint  and  summons  to  Mr.  Boland 
at  his  home  or  at  any  other  place.  That 
is.  without  a  "diligent"  effort  to  find 
Boland.  Niles  resorted  to  delivery  by  mail 
without  affixing  a  copy  of  the  summons 
and  complaint  to  Boland's  house,  as  the 
law  clearly  requires. 

In  addition  to  this  jurisdictional  de- 
fect. I  should  emphasize  that  the  judg- 
ment was  rendered  by  the  Brooklyn  civil 
court.  The  New  York  City  Civil  Court 
Act  explicitly  provides  that  civil  courts 
have  jurisdiction  over  cases  only  when 
the  summons  and  complaint  are  served 
within  the  confines  of  the  five  boroughs. 
Since  process  server  Niles  resorted  to 
delivery  by  mail,  and  since  Boland  re- 
sides in  Ulster  County,  some  150  miles 
from  the  borders  of  New  York  City,  the 
Brooklyn  civil  court  had  no  jurisdiction 
to  render  the  verdict. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply,  however,  that 
the  civil  court  was  a  conscious  accomplice 
in  this  conspiracy.  We  have  seen  that  the 
court  had  no  jurisdiction  to  render  the 
judgment.  We  are  entitled  to  ask,  there- 
fore, If  the  Brooklyn  civil  court  had  no 
jurisdiction,  why  did  it  entertain  the  case 
and  enter  a  Judgment  against  Boland? 

The  answer  is  that  the  court  was  led 
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to  believe  it  had  Jurisdiction  because  of 
two  perjured  statements — one  by  Niles 
and  one  by  Kostroff.  New  York  law  re- 
quires that  if  service  is  made  by  mail,  the 
process  server  must  file  with  the  clerk 
of  the  court  an  affidavit  that  he  resorted 
to  this  mode  of  service  only  after  making 
a  "diligent"  effort  to  personally  deliver 
the  summons  and  complaint  to  the  de- 
fendant Niles  filed  such  an  affidavit,  al- 
leging that  he  had  spoken  to  a  'hou.se- 
keeper  ■  in  Shandaken.  N.Y.,  on  3  sep- 
arate days  in  August. 

By  filing  such  an  affidavit,  Niles  com- 
mitted perjury.  Look  at  the  indisputable 
evidence.  First,  the  Bolands  have  never 
had  a  housekeeper.  On  the  days  Niles 
alleged  that  he  visited  the  Boland  resi- 
dence, Mrs.  Boland  was  at  home  with 
her  four  young  children  and  had  no 
visitors. 

Second.  Niles'  business  is  serving 
papers.  His  income  is  dependent  upon 
the  number  of  papers  he  alleges  that  he 
serves.  He  has  no  fixed  salary.  The  going 
rate  for  serving  a  summons  and  com- 
plaint is  $2.50.  Who  among  us  believe-s 
that  Niles  would  drive  150  miles  from 
Kostroff's  office  to  Shandaken.  N.Y..  a 
trip  which  takes  some  3  hours,  to  collect 
a  fee  of  $2.50? 

New  York  City  process  servers  are 
viewed  by  both  friends  and  enemies  a.s 
Ingenious  entrepreneurs.  Six  hours  of 
driving  for  $2.50  would  not  make  Niles 
a  leading  candidate  "for  process  server 
of  the  year." 

Perhaps  it  is  Kostroff  who  should  be 
the  process  server.  Although  he  is  only 
an  attorney — and  an  officer  of  the  court. 
I  might  add — the  perjured  statement  he 
filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  court  could 
hardly  be  emulated  by  the  professional 
process  servers. 

I  mentioned  above  that  the  Brooklyn 
civil  court  has  Jurisdiction  only  if  the 
summons  and  complaint  are  served  in 
New  York  City.  There  is  one  exception  to 
this  limitation  on  the  court's  jurisdic- 
tion. If  the  transaction  sued  upon  arose 
in  New  York  City,  the  Brooklyn  civil 
couit  has  jmisdictlon  over  the  defendant 
even  if  the  summons  is  served  outside  ot 
New  York  City. 

Kostroff  took  advantage  of  this  ex- 
ception to  lead  the  clerk  of  the  court  to 
believe  that  the  civil  court  had  jurisdic- 
tion. Shortly  after  Boland  had  defaulted 
Kostroff  appeared  before  the  clerk  and 
swore  by  written  affidavit  that  the 
"trans£ictlon  arose  within  the  city  of  New 
York,"  even  though  he  knew  full  well  that 
the  food  freezer  plan  was  negotiated  in 
Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 

With  the  Jurisdictional  facts  of  the 
case  now  made  out  on  the  face  of  the 
pleadings,  the  clerk  of  the  court  entered 
a  default  Judgment  against  Boland.  It 
is  instructive  to  note,  at  this  point,  that 
not  one  judge  had  ever  looked  at  the 
papers.  Not  one  Judge  can  be  held  ac- 
countable for  this  travesty  of  justice.  Our 
court  system  which  should  encourage  the 
confidence  of  our  citizens  in  the  honest, 
efficient  administration  of  our  laws,  had 
become  the  unwitting  agent  of  this  cruel 
machine. 

The  New  York  law  provides  that  a 
clerk  of  the  court  may  enter  default 
judgments.  In  light  of  this  case  and 
many  others  like  It,  I  believe  that  this 
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provision  must  be  reviewed.  We  cannot 
allow  a  clerk  of  the  court,  no  matter  how 
efficient  he  may  be.  to  be  the  only  court 
official  we  can  hold  responsible  for  this 
yacket. 

With  the  rendering  of  a  Judgment,  the 
racket  added  a  new  protagonist,  Max 
Grabel,  a  city  marshal  who  grossed  over 
$100,000  last  year.  Operating  out  of 
Kostroff's  office,  Grabel  served  the  In- 
come execution — garnishment  notice — 
on  Boland  and  Consolidated.  In  their 
actions,  both  Kostroff  and  Grabel  vio- 
lated the  clear  requirements  of  State 
law. 

New  York  law  provides  that  after  a 
judgment  is  rendered,  the  plaintiff's  at- 
torney should  serve  the  income  execu- 
tion on  the  sheriff  in  the  county  where 
the  defendant  resides.  Despite  this  per- 
fectly clear  statute,  Kostroff  served  the 
execution  on  City  Marshal  Grabel  and 
not  on  the  Ulster  County  sheriff,  even 
though  he  was  fully  aware  of  the  fact 
that  Boland  resides  in  Ulster  County.  On 
the  face  of  the  execution,  Kostroff  used 
the  brilliant  ruse  of  identifying  Boland 
as  a  resident  of  "R.D.  Shandaken.  New 
York.  NY."  By  this  device,  Shandaken 
becomes  a  street  in  New  York  City  and 
Grabel  is  given  jurisdiction  to  serve 
Boland. 

After  receipt  of  the  execution,  the 
sheriff  is  required  to  serve  it  on  the  de- 
fendant "in  the  same  manner  as  a  sum- 
mons." That  is.  by  mail  only  if  the  ex- 
ecution cannot  be  personally  delivered, 
and  only  if  a  copy  of  the  execution  is  af- 
fixed to  defendant's  door.  Needless  to  say, 
Grabel  failed  to  comply  with  these  re- 
quirements. One  of  the  most  inconceiv- 
able of  images  is  poor  Max  Grabel,  a 
marshal  with  an  income  of  over  $100,000 
per  year,  walking  the  streets  of  New  York 
City  to  find  "R.D.  Shandaken,  New  York, 
NY."  so  he  could  personally  serve  Bo- 
land and  make  his  $2.50  marshal's  fee. 
After  "due  diligence"  to  personally  de- 
liver, of  course.  Grabel  resorted  to  deliv- 
ery by  mail,  but  just  happened  to  neglect 
to  affix  a  copy  of  the  execution  to  the 
door  of  Boland's  house  in  upstate  New 
York. 

If  this  act  were  not  enough  to  mark 
Grabel's  role  in  the  conspiracy,  he  gives 
us  even  more  evidence  of  his  doings.  New 
York  law  requires  a  sheriff  to  give  the 
defendant  20  days  to  pay  the  debt 
before  serving  the  execution  on  the  de- 
fendant's employer.  This  entirely  salu- 
tary provision  Is  one  last  inducement  to 
an  employee  to  pay  his  debt  and  to  avoid 
the  embarrassment  attendant  to  gar- 
nishment. 

Grabel,  however,  did  not  see  fit  to 
wait  the  20  days.  The  income  execution 
was  served  on  Boland  on  November  3. 
Therefore,  the  law  gave  Boland  until 
midnight  of  November  23  to  pay  his  debt 
before  resort  was  made  to  Consolidated. 
In  its  morning  mail  of  November  22, 
however.  Consolidated  found  the  execu- 
tion from  Grabel.  In  his  eagerness  to  get 
his  share,  Grabel  had  violated  one  more 
provision  of  State  law. 

This  is  how  the  garnishment  racket 
operates  in  New  York  City,  Ensnaring 
irmocent  victims,  distorting  the  legal 
process,  using  the  courts  as  Its  ally.  This 
group  of  human  vultures  subjects  thou- 
sands of  New  Yorkers  to  Its  tyranny 
every  year. 
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I  am  not  the  first  to  discover  this  hor- 
rible racket.  The  New  York  Legal  Aid 
Society,  Mobilization  for  Youth,  and  the 
Congress  of  Racial  Equality — CORE — 
have  done  what  they  could  to  expose  men 
like  Kostroff,  Grabel,  and  Niles.  In  its 
hearings  several  months  ago,  by  col- 
leagues on  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Subcommittee  heard  testimony  of  people 
familiar  with  "sewer  .service"  in  New 
York  City.  Attorney  General  Louis 
Lefkowitz  held  4  hours  of  hearings  on 
the  abuse  of  New  York  State  garnish- 
ment law  2  years  ago. 

Yet  the  abuses  go  on.  Despite  his  in- 
vestigations and  despite  his  support  of 
legislation  designed  to  protect  the  con- 
sumer, Attorney  General  Lefkowitz  must 
take  his  share  of  the  blame,  because,  as  of 
this  date,  his  office  has  begun  not  one 
criminal  prosecution  in  cases  like  this 
one. 

Do  investigations  merely  lead  to  more 
investigations?  Will  no  one  take  the 
trouble  to  eliminate  this  racket  which 
preys  on  law-abiding  citizens  like  Mr. 
Boland?  I  have  requested  Mr.  Lefko- 
witz and  other  authorities  in  New  York  to 
investigate  this  racket  once  again.  I  will 
do  what  I  can  to  persuade  these  authori- 
ties that  their  investigations  must  be 
followed  by  criminal  proceedings.  Let  us 
remember  that  law  and  order  is  a  two- 
way  street;  we  cannot  expect  private 
citizens  to  respect  the  law  when  they  see 
these  flagrant  abuses  of  the  law  go  un- 
challenged. 

As  Mary  B.  Tarcher,  assistant  attor- 
ney in  chief  of  the  New  York  Legal  Aid 
Society  wrote  to  me: 

The  problem  has  been  studied  to  death. 
It  is  now  time  for  action. 


THE  PDA:  CHANCE  FOR  A 
CHANGE 


HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

OP  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  27,  1968 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past 
several  years  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration has  wielded  a  heavy  hand  in  its 
evaluation  of  new  drug  applications.  In 
its  apparent  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
the  public  it  has  assumed  the  combined 
powers  of  policeman,  judge,  and  jury 
over  the  entire  pharmaceutical  industry. 

In  some  cases  the  FDA's  new  found 
zeal  for  the  protection  of  the  public  was 
long  overdue.  But,  as  in  all  cases  where 
power  is  wielded,  there  is  a  potential, 
even  a  temptation,  for  overzealousness, 
for  overdoing  a  good  thing. 

In  this  Government,  based  on  a  system 
of  checks  and  balances,  moderation  is  the 
key  to  successful  exercise  of  power.  When 
a  Government  agency  such  as  the  FDA 
relaxes  too  much  the  people  of  this 
country  may  be  endangered  by  uncor- 
rected abuses. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  when  an 
agency  wields  its  power  in  the  extreme, 
as  h&s  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, the  public  is  also  endangered.  Spe- 
cifically, FDA  overregulation  of  drugs 
has  kept  important  remedies  from  the 
people. 
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The  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
has  gone  t>eyond  all  bounds  of  modera- 
tion and  good  sense  in  recent  years  in 
its  handling  of  new  drugs.  It  has  lost 
sight  of  the  public's  welfare  in  its  as- 
sumption of  power.  Where  abuses  are 
found,  where  problems  are  uncovered  in 
drug  control,  they  should  be  corrected. 
But  public  welfare  must  remain  the 
prime  goal  of  PDA  operations. 

Dr,  James  Goddard,  PDA  Commis- 
sioner, retires  from  his  post  at  the  end 
of  this  month.  His  place  will  be  filled 
by  the  present  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Medicine,  Dr.  Herbert  L.  Ley,  Jr. 

Dr.  Goddard  infused  much  new  life 
into  the  PDA.  However,  his  often  well- 
intentioned  edicts  ultimately  lost  con- 
sideration of  the  public's  welfare.  In  the 
field  of  new  drug  evaluation  and  regula- 
tion Dr,  Groddard  and  the  FT5A  threw 
moderation  to  the  winds,  and  embarked 
upon  a  voyage  whose  destination  was 
simply  persecution  of  the  pharmaceuti- 
cal industry,  public  welfare  be  damned. 

Under  the  new  leadership  of  Dr,  Ley, 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  has 
a  chance  to  retain  its  new  vigor  in  many 
areas.  But,  more  important,  it  has  a 
chance  to  relinquish  its  role  of  perse- 
cutor, of  master  of  the  inquisition,  which 
it  assumed  under  Dr,  Goddard.  There 
will  never  be  a  better  time  for  the  PDA 
to  regain  its  sense  of  moderation,  and  to 
rededicate  itself  to  the  welfare  of  this 
Nation's  public. 

Bureaucracy  lends  itself  to  abuse  and 
profligate  self-indulgence  in  the  wielding 
of  power.  Dr.  Ley  has  a  chance  to  avoid 
these  shoals,  and  to  set  the  course  of  the 
PDA  on  the  seas  of  moderation. 

It  is  my  firm  hope  that  Dr,  Ley  retain 
the  vigor  developed  under  Dr.  Goddard, 
but  that,  strengthened  by  his  new  leader- 
ship, vigor  be  channeled  not  into  per.se- 
cution  of  the  pharmaceutical  industry, 
but  back  into  protection  of  the  public 
welfare. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
the  Record  a  recent  article  by  columnist 
James  Kilpatrick  in  which  he  details 
recent  abuses  by  the  FDA: 

Dr.  Goddard  Ending  High-Handed  FDA 

Reign 

(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

Dr.  James  L.  Goddard  will  be  retiring  in 
a  few  days  as  commissioner  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration.  He  will  leave  behind 
him,  after  less  than  two-and-a-half  years  In 
office,  a  record  of  high-handed  arrogance  un- 
matched since  the  heady  days  of  Harold 
Ickes. 

The  gentleman  rushed  upon  the  Washing- 
ton  scene  In  January  of  1986.  a  basket  of 
chips  on  each  shoulder.  A  divine  providence 
had  endowed  him  with  vast  energy,  but  alas, 
with  small  judgment.  Dr.  Goddard  began  by 
denouncing  the  pharmaceutical  manufactur- 
ers: They  were  afflicted  with  "the  disease  of 
irresponsibility."  He  raced  off  In  52  directions 
al!  at  once,  bringing  suits,  making  speeches, 
ousting  respected  members  of  the  staff,  re- 
organizing his  department.  He  made  pro- 
nouncements on  everything  in  sight — drug 
advertising,  new  drug  applications,  old  drugs, 
Zen  foods,  blo-flavonolds.  vitamins,  mari- 
juana, the  corner  drug  store. 

Yet  it  may  be  that  the  performance  of 
the  FDA  under  Dr.  Goddard  In  the  matter 
of  dimethyl  sulfoxide  provides  the  best  sin- 
gle memorial  to  the  commissioner's  Imperial 
career.  Congressman  Wendell  Wyatt  of  Ore- 
gon has  summed  up  the  record  In  one  word: 
Persecution.  The  word  is  aptly  chosen. 

Dimethyl  sulfoxide,  known  as  DMSO,  first 
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appeared  a«  a  commercial  solvent  derived 
from  wood  manufacturing  processes  Its 
nearly  miraculous  properties  in  the  treat- 
ment of  certain  diseases  began  to  be  explored 
five  years  ago  by  Dr  Stanley  W  JHCob.  of 
the  University  of  Oregon  Medical  School,  and 
by  other  respected  researchers  in  the  field. 

By  the  summer  of  1964.  six  American  phar- 
maceutical firms  had  started  careful  inves- 
tigations A  European  symposium  on  DMSO 
was  held  in  Berlin  In  \W>  Jap-^n^.-e  phy- 
sicians undertook  successful  experiments 
with  DMSO  in  the  treatment  of  rheumatoid 
arthritis.  Around  the  world  evidence  began 
to  accumulate  of  DMSOs  amazing  value  as 
a  therapeutic  agent  against  buraltU. 
scleroderma,  shingles,  and  other  painful 
conditions 

The  evidence  was  overwhelming.  In  one 
case  history  after  another,  as  Dr  Jacob  has 
observed,  physicians  were  able  to  see  im- 
provement within  minutes  after  the  drug 
had  been  applied.  A  typical  patient  with 
acute  bursitis,  unable  to  move  his  shoulder 
In  any  direction,  would  achieve  "dramatic 
Increase  In  range  of  motion  at  the  end  of  a 
half  hour." 

It  la  Igiportant  to  emphasize  that  DMSO's 
value  app^ently  Is  greatest  in  treatment  of 
some  of  the  moat  painful  conditions  known 
to  the  human  body — conditions  for  which 
no  drug  nearly  so  effective  ever  has  been 
found.  Thoee  who  have  exjjerlenced  sclero- 
derma, m  person  or  in  a  family,  will  under- 
stand what  relief  from  this  suffering  can 
mean. 

This  Is  Important,  too:  The  Investigations 
made  It  clear  that  DMSO  has  a  remarkably 
low  toxicity  It  Is  as  safe,  says  Dr.  Jacob,  "as 
any  drug  I  ever  have  used  or  seen  In  medi- 
cine." 

But  one  experiment  on  laboratory  animals. 
In  which  massive  doses  of  DMSO  were  ad- 
ministered— doses  far  beyond  anything  that 
ever  would  be  prescribed  for  humans — 
turned  up  damage  to  the  lenses  of  the  ani- 
mals" eyes  On  Nov.  11.  1985.  the  FDA  sus- 
pended clinical  testing. 

This  was  the  situation  when  Dr.  Qoddard 
took  over  At  once  he  knew  all  about  It.  The 
Investigations  were  "half-baked."  They  were 
"completely  out  of  hand. "  They  were  "ille- 
gal "  It  was  inunaterlal  to  him  that  further 
symposia  (in  New  York  In  March  of  1986 
and  In  Vienna  the  following  November)  con- 
firmed the  Impressive  findings.  Petitions,  evi- 
dence, professional  papers  left  Dr.  Qoddard 
unmoved. 

One  year  ago  this  month.  DMSO  was  li- 
censed for  prescription  use  In  Oermany  and 
Austria.  But  as  Dr.  Ooddard  leaves  ofBce.  the 
drug  remains  virtually  unavailable  to  suf- 
ferers in  the  United  States  He  has  Imposed 
such  Draconian  restrictions  on  clinical  test- 
ing that  only  a  handful  of  Individual  pa- 
tients have  benefited  Running  through  the 
record  Is  a  sense  of  lese  majeste.  His  supreme 
authority,  and  his  supreme  ego.  were  not  to 
be  challenged 

One  thinks  back  to  Dr.  Ooddard's  .speech 
to  the  drug  manufacturers  In  Florida  two 
years  ago.  They  were  "Irresponsible."  he  said, 
if  that  particular  shoe  fits,  perhaps  Dr.  Ood- 
dard would  like  to  put  It  on  as  he  walks  out 
of  office  next  week. 


NONVIOLENT   THREAT   TO   UNITED 
STATES 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LotnsiANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  27.  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  threatened  with  being 
nonviolently  overcome — without  a  shot 
being  fired.  The  threat  is  from  emotional 
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words  and  masqueraded  ide&a  to  disarm 
the  will  of  our  people  to  defend  them- 
selves from  the  fury  of  the  International 
criminals. 

The  use  of  collective  guilt  Is  ageless- 
it  Is  having  been  used  to  justify  punish- 
ment in  many  instances  by  such  as  Com- 
munists. Castro,  and  Hitler.  Surprising  is 
that  intelligent,  freedom-loving  Ameri- 
cans would  fall  for  the  "sickness  gag" 
to  be  hoodwinked  from  seeing  what  is 
really  taking  place  and  who  is  to  blame. 
Or  mayhaps  some  fear  a  few  are  now 
able  to  see  what  is  taking  place  in  our 
country  and  who  is  to  blame — and  that 
is  the  reason  for  wanting  gun  laws. 

Mr.  Don  Maclean,  columnist  for  the 
Washington  Daily  News  in  his  June  26 
column  carries  the  "disarmament  by 
words"   to   a    possible   conclusion. 

Strange  that  we  have  never  heard  the 
disarmament  lobbyists  such  as  Sears, 
Roebuck  ti  Co..  and  the  Lindsay-Brooke- 
Clark  trio  call  for  enforcement  of  the 
laws  that  now  exist. 

I  place  Mr.  Maclean's  column  and 
other  interesting  articles  on  the  frantic 
efforts  of  a  few  to  punish  the  many  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 
[From  the  Washington  Dally  News,  June  36, 
19681 
(By  Don  Maclean) 
The  public  seems  somewhat  confused  on 
the  subject  of  guns  and  violence.  This  Is  a 
situation  tailor-made  for  this  column,  which 
specializes  In  lighting  the  path  so  that  each 
may  And  his  own  way.  (A  nifty  phrase,  that; 
I  suggest  you  clip  It  and  use  It  as  a  book- 
mark.) On  a  recent  Barry  Parber  show — 
he  of  the  50,000  watts,  radio  WOR.  New 
York — a  guest  advanced  the  theory  that  the 
beat  way  to  end  violence  Is  to  take  guns  away 
from  people  and  close  the  National  Rifle 
Association  forever.  If  not  longer.  It  was  his 
opinion  that  violence  and  guns  go  hand  In 
hand  (or  handgim  In  handgun,  as  It  were) 

Another  expert  pointed  out  that  in  Eng- 
land, even  the  police  do  not  have  guns  and 
It  has  worked  out  Just  fine,  because  the  cri- 
minals, being  good  sports,  generally  do  not 
use  guns  either.  At  thU  point  I  should  like 
to  explore  the  gun-removal  theory  and  see 
where  it  leads  us.  First  of  all.  we  take  the 
guna  away  from  all  the  good  citizens  trusting 
enough  to  give  them  up.  This  will  leave  the 
guns  m  the  hands  of  the  police,  the  military 
and  the  hoodlums. 

At  this  point  the  honest  man  will  have  no 
means  of  protecting  his  home  or  store  and 
will  be  forced  to  rely  on  Governmental  agen- 
cies to  do  It  for  him.  (As  for  street  attacks 
on  his  person,  he  will  have  no  chance  what- 
soever.) The  next  move  will  be  to  take  the 
guns  away  from  the  police,  who  are  con- 
stantly accused  of  using  them  wrongfully 
anyhow.  Hopefully,  our  criminals  suddenly 
will  start  co-operating  as  English  criminals 
do  with  unarmed  bobbles  Unfortunately,  at 
this  point,  we  might  not  have  any  policemen, 
because  nobody  In  his  right  mind  would  want 
to  be  one. 

Since  this  "de-escalation  of  violence"  Is  the 
tMtslc  philosophy  of  International  dlsarma- 
nent.  the  next  step  would  be  to  disarm  the 
Armed  Services,  on  the  assumption  that  other 
countries,  friendly  and  unfriendly,  would  do 
likewise.  If  we  are  wrong  about  civilian  dls- 
armanent.  we  will  lose  our  property;  if  we're 
wrong  about  disarming  the  Army,  we  will 
lose  our  country.  But  In  either  or  both  cases, 
there  will  be  no  violence,  since  violence  sel- 
dom occurs  when  the  victim  simply  sur- 
renders without  fighting  back.  Those  of  you 
who  have  guns  can  now  make  up  your  own 
minds  about  surrendlng  them.  As  for  me,  I 
must  go  now — I'm  due  at  the  range  for 
practice. 
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[From  the  Washington  Dally  News, 
June  25,  1968 1 

OuN   Law  No   Panacea.  Council  Told 

P  N.  Davison  Jr..  head  of  a  private  detec- 
tive agency,  arrived  at  a  public  bearing  be- 
fore the  District  City  Council  yesterday  with 
a  crossbow  In  his  arms. 

He  passed  It  up  to  the  Council  members 
as  an  "exhibit"  for  his  argument  that  gun 
control  laws  won't  stop  crimes  and  killing: 
If  guns  go.  "there  are  still  weapons  left,"  he 
said 

He  mentioned,  as  an  example,  the  suburban 
woman  who  recently  drowned  her  children  In 
a  bucket  and  remarked  You  can't  legislate 
against  buckets '' 

He  was  among  three  dozen  speakers  at 
an  emotional,  daylong  hearing  yesterday  on 
a  proposed  law  requiring  registration  of  all 
guns.  Including  rifles  and  shotguns,  plus  a 
waiting  period  on  gun  sales  of  up  to  30  days 
to  allow   police  checks  on   purchasers. 

OPPONENTS 

Speakers  were  almost  evenly  divided — for 
and  against 

Opponents  argued  criminals  won't  register 
their  guns;  that  the  law  would  simply  be  an 
expensive  nuisance  for  law-abiding  citizens; 
that  more  Judges  and  prosecutors  to  speed  up 
trials  and  stiff  penalties  for  criminals  who 
use  guns  would  do  more  to  solve  the  city 
crime  problem. 

Proponents  spoke  of  domestic  quarrels 
erupting  Into  shootings  when  guns  are  handy 
and  quoted  statistics  about  the  drop-off  In 
crimes  with  guns  in  New  York  after  that  city 
adopted  a  gun-control  law. 

Massachusetts  State  Police  Sgt.  E.  J.  Hlg- 
glns.  consulted  by  the  Council  as  a  national 
expert  on  firearms  control,  warned  that  pass- 
ing a  gun  control  law  isn't  as  simple  as  It 
seems. 

He  said  enough  "long"  guns  (rifles  and 
shotguns)  are  sold  In  Massachusetts  every 
year  to  "equip  three  brigades"  and  "it  would 
lake  a  whole  building"  to  nie  registration 
data  on  them. 

WISDOM 

He  questioned  the  wisdom  of  a  proposal 
that  "long"  gun  owners  In  the  District  bring 
their  weapons  into  police  for  a  ballistics  test 
with  the  results  to  be  kept  on  file.  He  said 
this  not  only  would  keep  a  complete  police 
unit  "doing  nothing  else. "  and  added  that 
the  rifling  marks  change  with  use  so  that  the 
test  results  would  not  serve  as  isermanent 
identification 

Council  President  John  Hechlnger  said  the 
ordinance  might  come  up  for  a  vote  on 
Thursday,  with  some  changes  based  on  the 
advice  citizens  gave  yesterday. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News.  June  26. 

1968) 
Toy  Guns  Largely  a  Plaything  of  the  Past 

Sears.  Roebuck  and  Co  has  announced  that 
its  1968  Christmas  catalog  will  not  list  toy 
guns  and  what  the  giant  mechandlser  terms, 
other  "toys  of  violence." 

Meanwhile,  a  Sears  official  said  yesterday, 
the  company  will  not  promote  toys  of  this 
type. 

And  in  Chicago,  an  officer  of  Montgomery 
Ward  said  his  company  "Is  about  to  make  a 
similar  decision"  and  will  probably  do  away 
with  toy  guns  and  war  and  related  toys. 

Recently,  both  firms,  leaders  in  the  mall 
order  business  as  well  as  In  retail  stores,  re- 
stricted their  sale  of  real  rifles  and  ammunl- 
tlou  Neither  firm  has  sold  hand  guns  for 
several  years. 

NEGLIGIBLE    SALES 

However,  most  toy  store  owners  and  man- 
agers believe  that  guns  and  war  toys  consti- 
tute a  small  part  of  sales — a  diminishing 
part — and  there  Isn't  much  Interest  In  these 
playthings  anymore. 

"Sears  has  made  a  marvelous  gesture  but 
toy  guns  and  war  toys  are  a  negligible  part 
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of  our  business,"  commented  an  executive  of 
Children's  Supermarts,  which  has  five  stores 
In  the  D.C.  area  and  three  more  being  built. 

"Each  of  our  stores,"  he  said,  "haa  25.000 
square  feet  with  only  100  square  feet  for  war 
toys.  Compare  this  to  1200  to  1600  square 
feet  for  dolls,  1000  for  housekeeping  toys  and 
several  thousand  for  games." 

"Our  line  of  our  gun  toys,"  he  noted,  la 
mostly  in  cowboy  and  Indian  toys,  and  our 
biggest  seller  in  the  war  line  Is  probably  G.I. 
Joe.  I  surmise  that  children,  many  of  whom 
have  fathers  or  other  relatives  in  the  service. 
Identify  with  them  thru  G.I.  Joe  or  other 
military  toys." 

HOW   ABOUT    KNIVES? 

An  owner  of  a  dovmtown  hobby  and  toy 
store  pointed  out  that  toy  knives  may  be  as 
dangerous  or  more  so  than  toy  guns.  "After 
all,"  be  said,  many  murders  and  Injuries  are 
caused  by  knives." 

He  said  that  at  least  one  of  the  large  toy 
makers,  Mattel,  is  giving  thought  to  discon- 
tinuing Its  toy  gun  line.  He  added  that  many 
toy  stores  may  softpeddle  their  sale  of  fight- 
ing and  war  toys. 

He  conceded  that  neither  he  nor  other  toy 
store  owners  know  whether  toy  weapons  are 
dangerous  to  children's  training. 

Several  other  toy  store  officials  said  they 
think  the  sale  of  toy  guns  and  similar  toys 
can  be  stopped  with  no  flnanclal  loss  to 
stores,  but  they  remain  unsure  as  to  whether 
there  should  be  a  cessation  of  such  sales. 

(From  the  Washington  Dally  News,  June  27, 
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Lindsay.  Clark:  Stiff  Gun  Contkol 

Is  Essential 

Washington.  June  26. — Mayor  Lindsay 
Joined  Attorney-General  Ramsey  Clark  today 
in  calling  for  strict  federal  gun  controls.  He 
said:  "No  state  or  local  government  can  pro- 
tect Its  residents  aaequately"  without  such 
regulations. 

"The  Indiscriminate  distribution  of  fire- 
arms throughout  our  society  Increases  the 
chance  of  escalation  when  trouble  breaks  out 
In  the  cities,"  Lindsay  told  the  Senate  Juve- 
nile Delinquency  suboommlttee. 

CALLS  FOR  UNIFORMITY 

'The  most  stringent  regulations  In  our 
oore  cities  will  be  ineffective  as  long  as  nearby 
states  have  less  stringent  or  nonexistent 
controls." 

The  mayor.  Clark,  and  others  appeared  at 
a  Jam-packed  hearing  conducted  by  Sen. 
Thomas  Dodd  (D-Conn.) .  Dodd's  subcommit- 
tee Is  considering  the  strongest  federal  gun- 
control  legislation  in  the  nation's  history. 
including  President  Johnson's  proposal  that 
all  guns  be  registered  and  licensed. 

GLENN.  BROOKE  TESTIFY 

Both  Lindsay  and  the  attorney  general,  as 
well  as  former  astronaut  John  Glenn  and 
Sen.  Edward  Brooke  (D-Mass.)  strongly 
backed  gun  curbs  like  those  proposed  by 
the  President. 

"How  long  will  wa  permit  guns  in  the 
hands  of  the  assassin  to  threaten  our  politi- 
cal system?"  Clark  asked,  In  obvious  refer- 
ence to  the  violent  deaths  of  Robert  and 
John  Kennedy.  "How  many  summers  will  we 
risk  sniper  fire  which  can  terrorize  whole 
sections  of  great  cities?  When  will  we  act?" 

Dodd  read  a  letter  from  Sen.  Edward  Ken- 
nedy (D-Mass.)  endorsing  the  administra- 
tion bill.  Kennedy  is  a.  member  uf  tlie  sub- 
committee, but  has  not  attended  any  Senate 
sessions  or  committee  meetings  since  his 
brother.  Robert,  was  assassinated. 

Today's  hearings  •were  held  in  the  hupe 
caucus  room  of  the  old  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, ironically,  the  same  place  where  both 
Robert  and  John  Kennedy  .'announced  their 
presidential  candidacies. 

CAUTIOUS  COLLE.4GUES 

Although  proposals  for  nationwide  gun 
registration  has  widespread  support  In  the 
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Dodd  subcommittee,  as  well  as  the  parent 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  Sen.  Roman 
Hruska  (R-Neb.)  cautioned  his  colleagues  not 
t»  rush  action  "Just  to  do  something." 

Formerly  a  staunch  foe  of  stiff  gun  con- 
trols, Hrsuka  said:  "In  the  haste  of  doing 
something  good,  the  subcommittee  should 
not  adopt  a  policy  of  'expediency  and  speed' 
while  ignoring  the  value — or  lack  of  value — • 
of  the  bill." 

Sen.  Strom  Thurmond  (R-S.C).  a  subcom- 
mittee member,  came  out  against  a  federal 
registration  act,  maintaining  that  "the  peo- 
ple In  Massachusetts  or  South  Carolina  know 
better  what  legislation  is  needed  by  their 
states  than  does  Congress." 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  27,  1968) 

Ramsey  Clark  Urges  Senators  To  Support 

THE  Registration  of  Firearms 

(By  John  W.  Finney) 

Washington,  June  26. — Attorney  General 
Ramsey  Clark  told  a  Senate  subcommittee 
today  that  Congress  would  be  falling  in  its 
responsibility  to  check  crime  If  It  did  not 
Include  registration  and  licensing  of  fire- 
arms In  a  gun  control  bill. 

Testifying  before  the  Senate  Juvenile  De- 
linquency Subcommittee,  he  provided  the 
most  emphatic  statement  yet  from  the  Ad- 
ministration on  the  need  to  include  these 
two  controls  In  the  gun  legislation  being 
considered  by  Congress. 

The  National  Rifle  Association,  meanwhile, 
registered  with  Congress  Its  emphatic  op- 
position to  the  new  gun  controls  being  pro- 
posed by  the  Administration. 

Harold  W.  Glassen,  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation, told  the  subcommittee  that  a  cam- 
paign was  under  way  "to  foist  upon  an  un- 
suspecting and  aroused  public  a  law  that 
would,  through  its  operation,  sound  the 
death  knell  for  the  shooting  sport  and 
eventually  disarm  the   American   public." 

The  Administration,  following  the  assas- 
sination of  Senator  Robert  P.  Kennedy, 
Initially  proposed  legislation  banning  Inter- 
state mall  order  sales  of  rifles  and  shotguns. 

On  Monday,  the  White  House  proposed 
even  more  stringent  controls,  by  requesting 
legislation  requiring  Federal  registration  of 
all  firearms  and  licensing  by  either  the  States 
or  the  Federal  Government  of  all  gun  owners. 

The  White  House,  however,  has  left  some- 
what unclear  whether  It  wants  Congress  to 
Include  the  registration  and  licensing  con- 
trols in  a  package  gun  control  bill  or  whether 
it  would  prefer  that  Congress  act  first  and 
squarely  on  the  mall  order  legislation. 

But  Mr.  Clark  left  no  doubt  that  he  per- 
sonally believed  registration  and  licensing 
controls  should  be  included  in  any  gun  bill. 

The  Attorney  General's  basic  argument  was 
that  while  the  ban  on  interstate  mail  orders 
would  help  stem  the  trafficking  In  firearms, 
It  would  not  Inhibit  the  criminal  use  of 
firearms  or  help  directly  in  crime  prevention. 

A  similar  argument  was  presented  to  the 
subcommittee  by  Mayor  Lindsay  of  New  York 
and  the  former  astronaut.  John  H.  Glenn  Jr. 
The  latter  testified  as  chairman  of  the  newly 
formed  Emergency  Committee  for  Gun 
Control. 

Testifying  before  an  overflow  audience  in 
the  Senate's  large  Caucus  Room.  Mr.  Clark 
said  registration  and  licensing  of  firearms 
were  "essential  to  comprehensive  control." 

The  advantage  of  a  Federal  ban  on  inter- 
state mall  order  sales,  as  described  by  Mr. 
Clark,  is  that  this  would  provide  a  frame- 
work for  states  to  adopt  their  own  effective 
controls  over  the  purchase  or  possession  of 
firearms. 

But  registration,  he  said,  would  provide  "a 
tremendous  aid  to  law  enforcement"  in 
checking  on  guns  In  crimes  and  in  "smoking 
out"  criminals  who  possess  guns  Illegally. 

V/lth  licensing,  he  said.  It  would  he  easier 
to  keep  guns  out  of  the  hands  of  criminals, 
drug  addicts,  mental  Incompetents  and  alco- 
holics. 
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committee  to  meet 

Under  the  Administration's  proposal,  no 
person  would  be  able  to  purchase  or  possess 
a  gun  or  ammunition  without  a  license, 
which  could  be  obtained  only  after  a  police 
department  and  a  physician  had  attested 
that  the  person  was  qualified  to  possess  a 
gun. 

The  question  of  whether  to  add  registra- 
tion and  licensing  controls  to  the  Adminis- 
tration's bill  win  be  taken  up  tomorrow  when 
the  full  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  meets. 
At  that  point.  Senator  Joseph  D.  Tydings. 
Democrat  of  Maryland,  will  offer  registration 
and  licensing  amendments. 

So  closely  divided  is  the  Judiciary  commit- 
tee that  the  outcome  may  depend  upon 
whether  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  Demo- 
crat of  Massachusetts,  ends  the  mourning 
over  the  death  of  his  brother  and  appears 
at  the  meeting  to  vote. 

In  his  first  public  statement  in  the  Sen.ite 
since  the  death  of  his  brother  June  6.  Senii- 
tor  Kennedy,  in  a  letter  to  Senator  Tliomas  J. 
Dodd,  Democrat  of  Connecticut,  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman,  said  that  passage  of  a  strong 
and  effective  Federal  gun  law  is  "long  over- 
due." 

He  made  clear  that  he  supported  both  reg- 
istration and  licensing  of  firearms. 
delay  is  sought 

As  the  showdown  approached,  the  opposi- 
tion resorted  to  delaying  tactics,  contending 
that  there  had  been  insufficient  hearings  on 
registration  and  licensing  controls  for  the 
committee  to  consider  such  legislation. 

At  one  point.  Senator  Strom  Thurmond, 
Republican  of  South  Carolina,  cut  off  the 
subcommittee  hearings,  which  had  heen 
.scheduled  to  run  throughout  the  day,  by 
objecting  to  a  meeting  while  the  Senate  was 
in  session. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  his  objec- 
tion forced  a  recess  In  the  hearing,  with 
several   witnesses  unheard. 

Senator  Roman  L.  Hruska,  Republican  of 
Nebraska,  leader  of  the  opposition  to  stronger 
controls,  complained  that  the  Senate  com- 
mittee was  being  forced  to  make  "a  snap 
Judgment  overnight"  on  legislation  submit- 
ted only  yesterday  by  the  Administration  and 
warned  against  "sacrificing  the  merit  and 
propriety  of  legislation  to  the  expediency  of 
speed." 

Sheldon  S.  Cohen,  director  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  estimated  that  It  would 
require  $25-milllon  to  establish  the  registra- 
tion system,  with  Its  planned  computers,  and 
about  $22-mllllon  a  year  to  operate. 

In  arguing  for  stronger  controls.  Colonel 
Glenn,  a  friend  of  Senator  Kennedy's,  re- 
called how  it  had  been  his  "awful  duty"  to 
tell  six  children  of  the  Senator  that  their 
father  had  been  killed. 

"We  simply  cannot  permit  such  senseless 
killing  to  continue."  he  said.  "We  must  do 
all  we  can  to  prevent  those  who  should  not 
have  guns  from   getting  them." 

Colonel  Glenn  said  that  the  Emergency 
Committee,  composed  of  prominent  citizens, 
took  the  position  that  at  the  minimum  an 
"effective"  bill  must  contain  registration  and 
licensing  as  well  as  a  ban  on  Interstate  sales. 

Without  these  three  key  provisions,  he 
said,  any  legislation  "would  fail  to  provide 
the  American  people  with  the  safeguards  so 
badly  needed  to  control  the  unchecked  flow 
and   the  irresponsible  use  of  guns." 

He  twitted  the  National  Rifle  Association 
for  opposing  stronger  gun  controls.  Noting 
that  as  a  teen-ager  he  had  taken  one  of  the 
association's  courses  In  marksmanship, 
which  stressed  re.^ponsibllity  and  safety  in 
the  use  of  guns,  he  said  he  was  "surprised 
that  the  N.R.A.  would  not  be  as  insistent  in 
fostering  controls  that  would  make  guns 
less  of  a  menace  in  this  country." 

Mayor  Lindsay  argued  that  Federal  regu- 
lations were  necessary  to  make  effective  state 
and  local  gun  controls. 

"As  long  as  the  escaped  criminal  or  mental 
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patient  or  addict  can  obtain  a  firearm  by 
croMlng  a  bridge  or  mailing  an  order,  no 
state  or  local  government  can  protect  ita 
realdentA  adequately,"  he  said. 

In  response  to  a  question  by  Senator 
Tydlngs.  the  Mayor  said  that/  If  Congress 
railed  to  enact  registration  and  licensing 
controls,  this  would  make  New  York  City's 
Job  of  controlling  guns  "immenaely"  mor« 
difficult." 

BOT  WrrH  Knits  at  Anworr 
Lansing,  Mich.,  June  28. — The  police 
briefly  detained  today  a  16-year-old  Negro 
boy  who  was  sUndlng  with  a  knUe  stuffed 
up  hU  sleeve  a  few  feet  from  Mrs.  Richard 
M.  Nlzon  as  she  watched  at  the  alrpwt  to 
meet  her  husband.  About  300  people  were 
on  band.  The  airport  lobby  was  decked  with 
masses  of  helium  balloons,  which  exploded 
constantly  with  loud  popping  noises  and 
caused  Secret  Service  agents  to  flinch  visibly. 

1  Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News,  June  25| 
FBI  Rn>o«TS  CaiMc  Jxtmp  HEac.  Nationwidc 

Serloxis  crime  in  the  country  rose  17  per 
cent  during  the  first  three  months  of  this 
year  compared  to  the  same  period  last  year, 
the  FBI  reported  yeaterday. 

The  Increase  shown  In  the  first  quarter  of 
1967  had  been  20  per  cent  greater  than  the 
same  period  In  1966,  which  had  been  6  per 
cent  greater  than  in  1965. 

All  classifications  In  the  national  crime  In- 
dex showed  substantial  increases  and  FBI 
director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  called  particular  at- 
tention to  increases  In  crimes  of  violence  and 
to  robberies,  a  traditional  Index  to  the  gen- 
eral crime  level. 

The  figures  showed  the  District  had  41 
murders  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  com- 
pared to  44  during  the  same  period  last  year; 
Baltimore  had  58  compared  to  53;  Richmond, 
7  compared  to  8;  Alexandria.  3  compared  to 

2  and  Arlington  2  compared  to  1. 

The  District  reported  1777  armed  robberies 
to  1333  for  the  same  period  In  1967:  Balti- 
more, 2043  and  1178;  Richmond,  136  and  100: 
Alexandria,  76  and  40  and  Arlington.  40  and 
24. 

Nationally,  violent  crimes  of  murder,  rape, 
assault  and  robbery  rose  18  per  cent  and 
property  crimes,  such  as  burglary,  auto  theft 
and  larceny  showed  a  16  per  cent  increase. 

northeast  thc  worst 
The  report  showed  crime  up  16  per  cent  In 
suburban  areas  and  10  percent  In  rural  areas, 
with  the  Northeastern  region  of  the  country 
showing  a  21  per  cent  rise,  the  North  Cen- 
tral and  Southern  States  each  registering  a 
15  per  cent  increase  and  the  Western  states 
an  overall  16  per  cent  increase. 

Armed  robbery  nationwide  rose  26  per  cent 
and  aggravated  assaults  with  a  firearm  in- 
creased 23  per  cent  during  the  first  quarter 
of  this  year  over  the  same  period  last  year. 

Aggravated  assault  In  the  District  showed 
a  slight  downturn — 705  cases  compared  to 
717  In  1967 — while  burglary  jumped  sharply 
from  3636  cases  reported  In  the  first  quarter 
of  1967  to  4007  cases  In  the  corresponding 
period  In  1968.  Auto  theft  also  showed  a 
dramatic  Increase:  1948  cases  compared  to 
1688  cases  last  year. 


LET  US   HAVE   AN  EFFECTIVE  GUN 
CONTROL  LAW 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

or    NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  27.  1968 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  continued 
debate  in  Congress  on  a  national,  effec- 
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tlve  gun  control  law  borders  on  the  ob> 
scene  and  the  scatological.  There  Is  no 
way  for  Congress  to  avoid  an  afBrmative 
response  to  the  growing  demand  for  such 
legislation.  Nor  is  there  any  way  for  Con- 
gress to  evade  its  responsibility  for  put- 
ting an  end  to  the  carnage  which  has 
become  so  pervasive  a  factor  in  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life. 

The  question  is  no  longer  whether 
Congress  will  pass  an  effective  gun  con- 
trol law.  It  will  certainly  do  so  some 
day.  The  only  question  remains  whether 
we  do  so  now,  or  whether  we  wait  until 
we  bury  more  of  our  dead,  until  we  have 
more  maimed,  crippled,  and  wounded 
taking  up  urgently  needed  hospital  beds 
and  other  medical  resources. 

Just  this  past  Thursday  the  President 
signed  into  law  a  bill  dealing  ineffectively 
with  gun  controls  that  we  had  enacted 
just  10  days  earlier.  Yet  here  we  are. 
embroiled  once  again  in  needless  con- 
troversy over  action  which  we  should 
have  taken  years  ago.  And  should  we 
be  misguided  once  again,  and  attempt  to 
foist  upon  the  American  people  a  trav- 
esty of  a  gun  control  bill,  the  issue  will 
return  to  us,  to  haunt  us  once  again, 
until  our  action  encompasses  the  totality 
of  the  problem  before  us.  There  is  for 
us  no  escape  hatch  from  doing  what  we 
should  and  must  do. 

The  facts  justify  the  insistent  demand 
by  the  American  people  for  action  now. 
In  1967.  7.700  murders  were  committed 
with  guns  in  the  United  States,  an  in- 
crease of  1.200  over  the  number  in  1966. 
In  1967.  55.000  aggravated  assaults  with 
gims  were  committed  in  the  United 
States,  an  increase  of  12,000  over  the 
number  in  1966.  In  1967.  71.000  armed 
robberies  were  committed  in  the  United 
States,  an  increase  of  11.000  over  the 
number  in  1966. 

According  to  the  Associated  Press,  dur- 
ing the  few  short  days  between  Sunday 
midnight,  June  16,  and  Wednesday  mid- 
night. June  19,  79  American  lives  were 
lost  through  guns:  41  homicides,  28  sui- 
cides, and  10  accidental  deaths.  Accord- 
ing to  Coroner  Andrew  J.  Toman,  of 
Cook  County.  111.,  more  persons  died  from 
gun  wounds  in  Chicago  during  1967 
than  died  in  automobile  accidents.  His 
statistics  show  that  607  firearms  deaths 
were  reported  compared  to  591  tra£Bc 
fatalities. 

The  statistics  clearly  reflect  the  grue- 
some fact  that  death  and  destruction 
from  guns  in  the  United  States  keeps 
pace  with  our  horrible  losses  in  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  It  is  indeed  time  that  Con- 
gress respond  to  the  voice  of  the  people 
instead  of  the  ravings  and  rantings  of 
Harold  W.  Glassen.  the  phalloid  spokes- 
man of  the  National  Rifle  Association. 

As  Senator  Barry  Ooldwater  might  put 
it:  Rigidity  in  defense  of  a  position  is 
no  virtue;  if  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion will  not  bend,  it  will  simply  have  to 
be  broken  In  that  event.  Harold  W. 
Glassen  will  have  to  fall  back  on  his  sole 
redeeming  feature :  a  sense  of  humor.  He 
insists  that  the  untrammeled  right  of 
Americans  to  arm  themselves  to  the 
teeth  is  vital  to  our  national  security,  so 
that  an  armed  citizenry  can  repel  invad- 
ing hordes.  Unfortunately,  so  many  of 
Mr.  Glassen's  armed  citizens  are  so  blind 
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that  they  could  not  possibly  distinguish 
between  a  redcoat  and  a  continental. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  gun  control 
legislation  can  be  effective,  if  firmly 
grounded  on  a  national  level.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  States  and  the  munici- 
palities are  powerless  to  act  in  this  area 
without  constructive  Federal  action.  For 
example,  a  study  in  1965  by  the  commis- 
sioner of  the  Massachusetts  Department 
of  Public  Safety  revealed  that  only  six 
guns  out  of  4,500  recovered  from  crimi- 
nals in  that  State  during  the  previous  8 
years  had  been  stolen,  and  that  almost 
87  percent  of  the  weapons  were  obtained 
not  in  Massachusetts,  which  enforces 
strict  gun  control  laws,  but  in  other  New 
England  States,  which  have  lenient  laws. 

According  to  the  police  department  in 
Newark.  N.J..  80  percent  of  the  guns  con- 
fiscated from  criminals  in  recent  years 
were  purchased  outside  the  State  of  New- 
Jersey,  which  enforces  strict  gun  control 
legislation. 

In  1965.  when  Nicholas  Katzenbach 
was  the  Attorney  General,  he  reported 
that  in  Dallas.  Tex.,  and  in  Phoenix. 
Ariz.,  where  firearms  regulations  are  vir- 
tually nonexistent,  the  percentage  of 
homicides  committed  by  guns  was  72  per- 
cent in  Dallas,  and  65.9  percent  in  Phoe- 
nix. In  contrast,  in  cities  which  have  ef- 
fective gun  control  laws,  the  rates  were: 
Chicago,  46.4  percent;  Los  Angeles,  43.5 
percent:  Detroit,  40  percent;  and  in  New 
York  City,  25  percent. 

The  need  for  effective  gun  legislation, 
is  persuasively  established  by  the  facts. 
What  needs  to  be  done  is  equally  clear 
and  persuasive.  I  submit  that  the  people 
will  accept  nothing  less  than  the  fol- 
lowing : 

First.  Establishment  of  a  Federal  reg- 
ister, under  the  supervision  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  which  will 
contain  the  name  and  address  of  every 
private  owner  of  guns  and  weapons,  in- 
cluding a  description  of  the  weapon  and 
its  serial  number. 

Second.  The  establishment  of  a  Fed- 
eral licensing  procedure  and  the  issuance 
of  Federal  permits  only  to  persons  of 
sound  physical,  moral  and  mental  condi- 
tion, who  pass  prescribed  eye  and  marks- 
manship tests,  and  a  written  examina- 
tion on  safety  procedures  in  the 
handling  of  weapons. 

Third.  Prohibition  of  the  interstate 
sale  and  shipment  of  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion to  any  person  not  holding  such  a 
Federal  gun  permit. 

Fourth.  The  establishment  of  a  Fed- 
eral ballistics,  fingerprint  system  for  all 
privately  owned  weapons,  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation. This  would  involve  a  re- 
quirement that  every  licensed  manu- 
facturer and  importer  of  gims  fire  two 
bullets  from  each  gun  before  making  it 
available  for  public  distribution.  These 
bullets,  properly  identified  by  name  and 
serial  number  of  the  weapon  from  which 
they  were  fired  would  be  filed  in  a  na- 
tional fingerprint  of  privately  owned 
guns  and  will  make  simpler  identification 
of  any  weapons  illegally  used. 

The  message  sent  to  Congress  on  Mon- 
day by  President  Johnson  goes  a  long 
way  toward  meeting  these  guidelines.  In 
the  interest  of  the  people  of  our  Nation, 
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we  should  move  expeditiously  to  Imple- 
ment the  President  s  proposals. 


CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS  AT  THE 
NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  ART 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  27.  1968 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
inai  ks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing calendar  of  events  at  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Art: 

National    Gallery    o*-    Art — Calendar    of 
Events.  July  1968 
Recent  aoquisition 

A  portrait  by  John  Singleton  Copley  will 
be  placed  on  view  in  Lobby  D  later  this 
mouth.  The  three-quarter  length  portrait  of 
Mrs.  Metcalf  Bowler  (c.  1763)  was  bequeathed 
to  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  last  winter 
by  the  late  Louise  Alida  Livingston,  a  great- 
great-grandaughter  of  the  sitter. 

Mrs.  Metcalf  Bou-ler  Is  the  tenth  painting 
by  this  artist  to  enter  the  collection  and  one 
which  adds  substantially  to  the  National 
Gallery's  representation  of  his  American  pe- 
riod. It  was  painted  In  the  early  1760'8,  a 
significant  time  for  Copley  according  to  Pro- 
fessor Jules  David  Prown.  who  states  that 
m  portraits  such  as  that  of  Mrs.  Metcalf 
Bowler  "Copley  achieved  a  more  convincing 
representation  of  three-demenslonal  forms 
than  anything  previously  produced  by  an 
American  painter." 

Mrs.  Bowler,  born  Anne  Palrchlld  in  1732. 
was  the  daughter  of  a  successful  Rhode  Is- 
land merchant.  Her  husband  served  as 
Rhode  Island's  delegate  to  the  New  York 
Convention  of  1765  and  was  a  Superior  Court 
Justice  of  his  state.  Copley  is  thought  to 
have  painted  at  least  two  other  Bowler  por- 
traits, an  earlier  version  of  Mrs.  Bowler,  about 
1758,  and  a  lost  portrait  of  Judge  Bowler. 

Special  exhibition 

Paintings  from  the  Albright-Knox  Art 
Gullery.  Buffalo.  New  York  continues  on 
view  through  July  21  in  the  ground  floor  gal- 
leries. A  catalogue  of  the  exhibition  is  avail- 
able with  21  color  plates  and  121  black  and 
white   illustrations.   $4.00   postpaid. 

Sunday  film  lectures 
Art  of  Today,  four  auditorium  programs 
combining  films  with  lectures,  will  be  given 
each  Sunday  at  4  p.m.  this  month  as  back- 
ground for  the  contemporary  American 
paintings  in  the  Albrlght-Knox  exhibition. 
Among  the  films  to  be  shown  are  documen- 
taries produced  for  the  National  Educational 
Television  network. 

Daily  films 
Two    recent    films    dealing    with    art    in 
the  collections  of  the  National  Gallery  are 
shown  In  the  audltoritmi  on  a  dally  schedule. 

Recorded  tours 

The  Director's  Tour:  A  45-mlnute  tour  of 
20  National  Gallery  masterpieces  selected 
and  described  by  John  Walker,  Director.  The 
portable  tape  units  rent  for  25<  for  one  per- 
son, 35^  for  two.  Available  in  English.  French, 
Spanish,  and  German. 

Totir  of  Selected  Galleries:  A  discussion 
of  works  of  art  in  28  galleries.  Talks  in  each 
room,  which  may  be  taken  in  any  order,  last 
approximately  15  minutes.  The  small  radio 
receiving  sets  rent  for  25*. 

Albright-Knox  Tour:  A  42-mlnute  taped 
discourse  highlighting  the  special  exhibition 
from  Buffalo,  New  York.  Portable  tape  units 
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rent  for  25t  and  35*  at  the  exhibition  en- 
trance. 

New  slides 
2"  x  2"  Color  Slides:  Master  of  Saint  Gll- 
les,  The  Conversion  of  an  Arian  by  Saint 
Rimy  and  The  Baptism,  of  Clovis;  Morlsot, 
The  Mother  and  Sister  of  the  Artist;  Moroni, 
A  Gentleman  in  Adoration  before  the  Ma- 
donna and  Gian  Federico  Madruzzo;  Nattier, 
Madame  de  Caumartin  as  Heber;  Rembrandt 
Peale,  George  Washington;  Rembrandt,  Self- 
Portrait  (dated  1650);  Robertl,  Ginevra  Ben- 
tivoglio  and  The  Wife  of  Hasdrubal  and  Her 
Children;  Rubens,  Isabella  Brant,  Decius 
Mus  Addressing  the  Legions,  Tiberius  and 
Agrippina.  and  Daniel  in  the  Lions'  Den;  Ja- 
cob van  Rulsdael,  Landscape.  35«'  each  post- 
paid. 

Gallery  hours 

Weekdays  and  Sundays,  10:00  am  to  5:00 
p.m.  Admission  Is  free  to  the  Gallery  and  to 
all  programs  scheduled. 

Cafeteria  hozirs 

Weekdays,  Luncheon  11:00  a.m.  to  2:00 
p.m  ;  Snack  Service  2:00  p.m.  to  4:00  p.m.; 
Sundays,  Dinner  11:30  a.m.  to  4 :00  p.m. 

MONDAY,    JULY    1.   THROUGH   SUNDAY,   JULY    7 

Painting  of  the  week :  •  Constable.  A  View 
of  Salisbury  Cathedral.  (Andrew  Mellon  Col- 
lection) Gallery  59:  Tuesday.  Wednesday,  Fri- 
day, and  Saturday,  12:00  and  2:00;  Sunday, 
1:00  and  3:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  Collection.  Ro- 
tunda. Monday  through  Saturday  11:00,  1:00, 
and  3:00;  Sunday  12:00  and  2:30. 

Sunday  film  lecture:  Art  of  Today:  Pop. 
Speaker:  John  Brooks,  Staff  Lecturer.  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Art.  Lecture  Hall,  4:00. 

Sunday  film:  The  National  Gallery  of  Art, 
1:00. 

Weekday  films:  The  National  Gallery  of 
Art.  2:00;  The  American  Vision.  4:00. 

MONDAY,   JULY    B,   THROUGH    SUNDAY,   JULY    14 

Painting  of  the  week:*  Raphael.  The  Small 
Cowper  Madonna.  (Wldener  Collection)  Gal- 
lery 10:  Tuesday  through  Saturday  12:00  and 
2:00;  Sunday  1:00  and  3:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  Collection.  Ro- 
tunda. Monday  through  Saturday  11:00,  1:00. 
and  3:00;  Sunday  12:00  and  2:30. 

Sunday  film  lecture:  Art  of  Today:  Junk 
Assemblages.  Speaker:  Margaret  Bouton. 
Curator  In  Charge  of  Educational  Work,  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Art:  Lecture  Hall,  4:00. 

Sunday  film:  The  National  Gallery  of  Art, 
1:00. 

Weekday  films:  The  National  Gallery  of 
Art,  2:00:    The  American  Vision,  4:00. 

Inquiries  concerning  the  Gallery's  educa- 
tional services  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Educational  Office  or  telephoned  to  737-4215, 
ext.  272. 

MONDAY,   JULY    15,    THROUGH   SUNDAY,   JtTLY    21 

Painting  of  the  week:  Corot.  The  Artist's 
Studio.  (Wldener  Collection)  Gallery  83; 
Tuesday  through  Saturday,  12:00  and  2:00: 
Sunday,  1 :00  and  3 :30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  Collection.  Ro- 
tunda, Monday  through  Saturday,  11:00 
1:00.  and  3:00;  Stmday,  12:00  and  2:30. 

Sunday  film  lecture:  Art  of  Today:  Op. 
Speaker:  Ann  W.  Kaiser,  Staff  Lecturer,  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Art;  Lecture  Hall.  4:()0. 

Sunday  film:  The  National  Gallery  of  Art, 
1:00. 

Weekday  films:  The  National  Gallery  of 
Art.  2:00:  The  American  Vision,  4:00. 

MONDAY,   JULY    22,   THROUGH   SUNDAY,   JULY   28 

Painting  of  the  week:  Saenredam.  Cathe- 
dral of  Saint  John  at  's-Hertogenbosch. 
(Samuel  H.  Kress  Collection)  Gallery  49. 
Tuesday  through  Saturday,  12:00  and  2:00: 
Sunday,  1 :00  and  3 :30. 
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Tour:  Introduction  to  the  Collection.  Ro- 
tunda. Monday  through  Saturday,  11:00. 
1:00,  and  3:00;   Sunday,  12:00  and  2:30 

Sunday  film  lecture:  Art  of  Today:  Ab- 
stract Expressionism.  Speaker:  John  Hand, 
Staff  Lecturer,  National  Gallery  of  Art;  Lec- 
ture Hall,  4:00. 

Sunday  film:  The  National  Gallery  of  Art, 
1:00. 

Weekday  films:  The  National  Gallery  of 
Art.  2:00;    The  American    Vi.sion,  4:00. 


FINANCING  OF  THE  POOR  PEOPLE'S 
MARCH 


•11"  X  14"  reproductions  with  texts  for 
sale  this  week — 15c  each.  (If  mailed,  25c 
each.) 


HON.  RAY  ROBERTS 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  27,  1968 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  so- 
called  Poor  People's  March  on  Washing- 
ton has  been  a  dismal  failure,  and  I  am 
thankful  that  it  is  over.  The  Public 
Works  Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, has  passed  out  a  bill  which  will  pre- 
vent another  one  when  it  is  adopted  by 
this  Congress. 

I  am  still  besieged  with  letters  from  my 
constituents  as  to  where  the  money  came 
from  to  pay  for  this  Invasion  of  Wash- 
ington. I  regret  that  many  citizens  feel 
that  the  Government  paid  the  bill,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  news  media  have 
had  many  stories  to  the  contrary. 

The  Washington  Star  carried  one 
copyrighted  story  by  Casper  Nannes  on 
this  matter  which  has  been  quoted  many 
times  in  the  Record  by  my  colleagues, 
and  which  shows  where  some  of  the  sup- 
port came  from. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
May  20,  1968] 

Presbyterians   Vote   $50,000    for    SCLC 
(By  Casper  Nannes) 

Minneapolis,  Minn. — The  180th  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  U.S.A.  today  approved  an  advance  of 
$50,000  to  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Conference  for  Its  development  fund. 

The  check  for  this  amount  will  be  pre- 
sented to  leaders  of  the  SCLC  on  May  30  in 
Washington  as  "the  first  evidence  of  the  de- 
sire of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  to 
participate  in  Its  development  fund." 

In  addition,  the  General  Assembly  also  h.id 
a  motion  authorizing  either  today  or  tomor- 
row a  special  offering  to  be  sent  Immediately 
to  the  Poor  People's  Campaign. 

The  special  offering  in  addition  to  pro- 
posals before  the  820  mlrlsterlal  and  elder 
commissioners  (delegates)  amounting  to 
$200,000  for  the  denomlnation'.s  Fund  for 
Freedom. 

Financial  and  staff  support  for  the  Poor 
People's  Campaign  already  has  been  given  by 
the  United  Presbyterian  Board  of  National 
Missions,  which  has  supplied  S6,500  for  food 
and  medical  expenses. 

In  an  address  to  the  assembly  last  week, 
SCLC's  head,  the  Rev.  Ralph  David  Aber- 
nathy.  called  upon  the  3. .3 -million-member 
church  to  establish  a  $10  million  Martin 
Luther  King  Poor  People's  Development 
Fund. 

He  later  explained  the  major  part  of  the 
fund  "would  be  used  by  the  SCLC  to  foster 
the  development  of  ghetto-owned  businesses, 
low-cost  housing,  solf-help  industries,  and 
cooperatives  in  economically  deprived  areas 
of  our  nation." 
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The  aaaembly  paw«d  a  resolution  Friday 
freeing  $12.6  million  of  the  church's  Invest- 
ment  funds  for  bousing  and  business  ven- 
tures In  low  sjid  middle  Income  areas.  The 
move  made  the  money  available  through 
boards,  agencies  and  seminaries. 

Among  moves  taken  by  other  churches, 
the  Episcopal  Church  General  Convention 
last  fall  passed  a  measure  earmarking  $9 
million  over  a  three-year  period  for  urban 
needs.  Last  month.  VS.  Catholic  bishops  ap- 
proved a  statement  calling  for  "substantial" 
contributions  to  the  fight  against  poverty, 
and  the  United  Methodist  Church  General 
Conference  passed  a  motion  urging  the  de- 
nomination to  Invest  930  million  In  this 
cause.  Other  denominations  have  set  varying 
sums  in  the  fl^ht  against  poverty. 

Among  the  other  actions  to  come  before  the 
General  Assembly  before  Its  week-long  meet- 
ing ends  Wednesday  Is  a  statement  on  the 
church's  position  on  the  Vietnam  war  The 
closely  guarded  report  of  a  special  committee 
on  Vietnam  was  scheduled  for  presentation 
today 

The  church's  newly  elected  moderator,  Dr. 
John  Conventry  Smith,  yesterday  warned 
the  General  Assembly  that  riots  In  America, 
apartheid  In  South  Africa  and  the  war  In 
Vietnam  are  "symptoms  of  the  same  world- 
wide disease." 

"You  cannot  be  a  foreign  missionary  and 
Ignore  Mississippi  and  Harlem."  Dr.  Smith 
declared.  "And  you  cannot  concentrate  on 
Puerto  Rlcans  in  the  ghetto  and  Mexican 
Americans  in  Texas,  and  ignore  Latin 
America.  For  the  Christian,  It  Is  all  of  a 
piece" 

A  Lutheran  theologian.  Prof  Edmund  A. 
Stelmle  of  Union  Theological  Seminary  In 
New  York,  called  for  a  radical  change  In 
Christianity  and  religious  bodies 

"Abolish  the  residential  parish  or  shake 
the  dust  of  It  from  our  feet  and  experiment 
with  other  forms  of  ministries.  Away  with 
the  old  forms  of  worship.  Down  with  the 
bureaucracy  of  the  church.  Ood  Is  no  longer 
to  be  found  In  churches,  but  In  streets  and 
ghettos.  0<xl's  name  Is  .  .  .  change." 

The  churches,  he  contended,  have  played 
"the  waiting  game  of  business  as  usual. 
Churchmen  reflect  massive  Indifference  to 
the  problems  of  race  and  poverty,  getting 
drunk  on  the  peace  of  a  Sunday  morning  In 
church  where  the  entirely  proper  comfort 
of  the  Gospel  becomes  cheap  grace  In  our 
hands" 

As  a  result.  Stelmle  said,  young  people 
have  turned  aside  "disenchanted  or  In  dis- 
gust." The  present  need,  he  said,  is  to  "grasp 
the  future  In  your  bare  hands  and  bring  It 
Into  the  present  tense" 

Statements  on  the  church  and  government 
relations  as  well  as  the  church  and  the  ecu- 
menical movement  are  among  those  to  be 
presented  to  the  commissioners  before  the 
session  ends. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  own  Methodist 
Church  has  vehemently  criticized  me 
from  the  pulpit  and  In  the  news  media. 
A  special  news  story  was  sent  to  the 
newspapers  covering  my  district  which, 
as  the  story  said.  "Takes  the  hide  off  of 
me." 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  one  of  these  critics 
attempted  to  get  the  Evening  Star  to 
change  the  story,  they  just  wanted  to 
hang  me  for  publishing  it.  I  have  re- 
ceived a  letter  of  condemnation  "from 
70  Methodist  ministers  in  convention  as- 
sembled" with  no  heading  on  the  letter, 
no  slgnat'ore,  and  no  return  address.  I 
have  requested  two  groups  of  ministers 
to  write  me  a  letter  setting  forth  wherein 
the  article  and  newsletter  were  in  error 
so  I  could  corroct  any  misstatement. 

The  following  denunciation  was  re- 
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ceived  from  Dr.  Thomas  Graves,  pastor, 
Key  Memorial  Methodist  Church.  Sher- 
man. Tex. 

KKT    MnCOBIAL    MeTHODUT    CHtTBCH. 

Sherman.  Tex.,  June  10,  1968. 
Congressman  Rat  Robcbts. 
House  of  ttepresentatives, 
Waahinffton,  D.C. 

Dbar  Ma.  RoBBrrs:  In  your  May- June 
newsletter,  1988.  you  answer  the  query  con- 
cerning the  support  of  the  Poor  People's 
March  on  Washington  by  quoting  from  an 
article  In  the  Washington  Star.  This  article 
enumerates  several  denominational  groups 
which  have  earmarked  amounts  during  the 
coming  three  or  four  years  for  urban  needs. 

The  last  statement  In  that  paragraph  ex- 
plaining the  financing  of  the  Poor  People's 
March  U  "and  the  Methodist  Church  General 
Conference  passed  a  motion  urging  that  $20 
million  be  devoted  to  this  cause."  This  state- 
ment clearly  infers  that  the  Methodist 
Church  Is  giving  $30  million  to  the  Poor 
People's  March  on  Washington.  This  Is  not 
the  case,  and  as  a  member  of  the  United 
Methodist  Church,  you  should  know  that 
the  public  press  Is  a  poor  source  of  informa- 
tion about  the  programs  of  the  church. 

From  the  Dally  Christian  Advocate  of  the 
Uniting  General  Conference,  April  29,  1968. 
I  quote:  "Delegates  Thursday  night  approved 
a  wide-ranging  $30  million  four-year  response 
to  the  nation's  racial  and  poverty  crisis."  The 
Quadrennial  emphasis  theme  Is  "A  New 
Church  for  a  New  World." 

The  annual  conferences  of  the  church  will 
reuin  half  of  all  they  raise  for  this  fund  to 
be  used  In  their  local  areas  to  alleviate  pov- 
erty and  racial  tension.  The  other  half  will 
be  administered  by  the  CoxuicU  of  Bishops  In 
meeting  emergency  needs  on  the  domestic 
front,  as  well  as  work  related  to  missions 
overseas,  and  relief  and  reconstruction  In  war 
ravaged  areas. 

One  program  feature  will  be  the  formation 
of  the  United  Methodist  Voluntary  Service 
Corps,  persons  from  age  18  to  30  In  task 
forces  for  specialized  assignments  of  "recon- 
ciliation or  reconstruction." 

The  quadrennial  program  Involves  all 
United  Methodists  In  a  focus  on  three  basic 
segments  of  American  society:  (1)  The  Black 
community,  the  Spanish-speaking  commun- 
ities and  the  American  Indians;  (2)  the  poor 
of  every  ethnic  group,  both  In  the  rural  and 
urban  sectors  of  society;  (3)  the  teenagers 
and  youth  of  the  church,  and  of  no  church, 
who  feel  there  is  no  way  to  bridge  the  g^ap 
between  the  generations,  and  between  them- 
selves and  the  church. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  General  Con- 
ference that  the  church  should  either  get 
Involved  constructively  In  solving  the  prob- 
lems of  our  society,  or  give  up  its  right  to 
speak  about  them.  Perhaps  you  feel  we 
should  not  be  Involved  in  such  problems  at 
all.  and  many  Methodists  do.  but  to  infer 
that  we  are  giving  $20  million  to  the  cur- 
rent Poor  People's  March  is  simply  a  con- 
fession of  ignorance  concerning  the  pro- 
posed program  of  the  church. 
Respectively. 

J.  Thomas  Graves. 

Minister. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  willing  to  accept 
Dr.  Graves'  explanation  for  the  $20  mil- 
lion future  pledge,  but  I  do  wish  he  would 
explain  where  the  money  came  from  that 
has  already  been  spent. 

I  applaud  the  efforts  of  all  churches  to 
relieve  suffering,  spiritual,  and  physical, 
but  I  believe  the  Congress  is  providing 
some  $26  billion  for  national  welfare  pro- 
grams, which  is  more  than  we  can  afford 
in  my  opinion.  I  hope  our  churches  will 
attack  poverty  and  suffering  at  the  local 
level.  After  all.  every  area  is  local  to  some 
church. 
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REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE  CON- 
TROL ACT  OP  1968 — CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

or  mew  jntsxT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday.  June  20,  1968 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
the  conference  report  on  the  Revenue 
and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of  1968  has 
been  approved.  I  hope  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  facilitate  presentation  of  his 
proposals  for  a  comprehensive  reform  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  re- 
quired by  section  20  to  be  submitted  not 
later  than  December  31.  1968.  The  Treas- 
uiT  Department  has  been  working  on  a 
program  of  tax  revision  for  some  2  years 
and  the  whole  problem  has  been  before 
Congress  for  over  a  decade,  so  there  ap- 
pears no  reason  wliy  the  administra- 
tion's report  cannot  be  promptly  fur- 
nished. It  has  been  far  too  long  delayed. 
It  is  deplorable  that  tax  reform  has  not 
received  the  priority  commensurate  with 
its  vital  importance.  The  approval  of  the 
10-percent  surtax  makes  imperative  a 
thorough  reform  of  our  tax  policy  so 
that  it  will  truly  serve  the  Nation's  well- 
l)eing  and  will  restore  the  confidence  of 
our  citizens  in  the  fairness  of  the  Fed- 
eral tax  system. 

Most  amendments  adopted  over  the 
years  since  enactment  of  the  1954  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  have  served  to  open 
up  and  enlarge  all  types  of  loopholes 
that  benefit  the  wealthy  at  the  expense 
of  low-  and  moderate-income  farnllies. 
Now  we  are  adding  a  10-percent  surtax 
to  the  burden  of  the  average  taxpayer 
while  the  privileged  groups  continue  to 
enjoy  the  rewards  of  grossly  unjust  tax 
loopholes. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  not 
support  the  conference  report,  since  in 
my  considered  judgment  the  tax  in- 
crease will  not  only  fail  to  achieve  its 
stated  objectives  but  wiU  compound  the 
injustices  and  inequities  in  our  tax 
structure. 

The  case  for  specific  tax  reforms  has 
been  thoroughly  documented.  Measures 
sponsored  by  me  and  other  concerned 
Members  of  Congress  are  aimed  at  clos- 
ing some  of  the  numerous  loopholes,  the 
most  glaring  of  which  is  the  oil  depletion 
allowance  of  27  Vi  percent.  It  is  really 
beyond  comprehension  why  the  worker 
in  the  oil  fields  will  be  called  upon  to 
pay  a  10  percent  increase  in  his  already 
burdensome  tax — 14  percent  of  his  net 
income  in  the  lowest  tax  bracket — when 
his  and  the  19  other  largest  oil  companies 
paid  an  average  of  6.3  percent  of  their 
net  incomes  in  Federal  taxes  in  1965. 
Compare,  too.  the  ludicrously  inade- 
quate $600  personal  exemption  allowed 
him  for  a  dependent  with  the  appalling 
fact  that  various  loopholes  allow  a  good 
number  of  millionaires  to  pay  no  taxes 
at  all  or  to  pay  at  a  ridiculously  low  rate. 

In  almost  3  decades  the  personal  ex- 
emption rate,  which  was  originally  de- 
signed to  relate  to  the  cost  of  living  and 
the  expense  of  rearing  a  family,  has  been 
raised  only  once  and  then  by  only  $100. 
The  exemption  was  set  at  $600  in  1947 
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which  gave  a  tax-free  income  of  $2,400 
to  the  average  family  of  four.  The  ex- 
emption was  too  low  then,  and  now.  when 
the  cost  of  living  has  risen  about  50  per- 
cent, it  is  patently  absurd.  This  frozen 
exemption,  which  means  practically 
nothing  to  the  wealthy,  has  a  direct  im- 
pact upon  the  average  family.  My  meas- 
ure to  increase  personal  income  tax  ex- 
emption from  $600  to  $1,000  would  pro- 
vide a  tax-free  base  of  $4,000  for  a  fami- 
ly of  four,  still  a  modest  exemption  for 
wage  earners  who  cannot  benefit  from 
the  numerous  concessions  available  to 
the  wealthy.  Plugging  a  few  of  the  loop- 
lioles  written  into  the  law  while  the  ex- 
emption has  remained  frozen  would  more 
than  offset  any  loss  in  revenue  resulting 
from  raising  the  exemption  to  a  more 
realistic  level. 

The  increasing  costs  of  local  govern- 
ment in  my  area,  caused  in  part  by  ml- 
1,'ration  from  other  sections  of  the  Nation, 
coupled  with  heavy  Federal  taxes,  are 
placing  the  great  majority  of  taxpayers, 
even  those  in  t>etter  than  average  cir- 
cumstances, in  a  real  financial  bind.  I 
hear  dally  from  constituents  in  all  walks 
of  life  and  economic  brackets  as  to  the 
ever-moimting  problem  of  managing  on 
incomes  that  are  chiefly,  if  not  wholly, 
derived  from  wages,  salaries,  or  pensions. 
A  couple  living  on  a  modest  retirement 
income;  a  father  struggling  to  pay  col- 
lege costs  and  maintain  a  satisfactory 
standard  of  living  for  his  family ;  a  single 
person  whose  taxes  take  an  exorbitant 
share  of  a  hard-earned  salary;  a  couple 
with  young  children  and  a  big  mortgage 
who  are  allowed  the  same  $600  exemp- 
tion for  dependents  that  their  parents 
I'eceived  a  generation  ago;  a  laborer  who 
gets  taxed  every  paycheck  he  is  fortu- 
nate enough  to  earn;  and  so  on.  How 
can  ve  in  good  conscience  impwse  heavier 
taxes  upon  these  people  and  at  the  same 
time  permit  others  to  escape  paying  their 
fair  share? 

The  fact  that  the  act  does  attack  the 
abuses  of  industrial  development  bonds 
is  most  gratifying  to  me  since  I  have 
-sponsored  legislation  on  this  subject  in 
the  three  Congresses  in  which  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  seive.  Nonetheless  this 
action  would  suggest  that  some  other 
urgently  needed  reforms  could  have  been 
similarly  included  in  the  measure. 

Congress  has  the  responsibility  for  in- 
suring the  fairness  and  equity  of  the  tax 
system.  The  vitality  of  a  democratic  so- 
ciety rests  upon  the  people's  sense  of 
common  justice  and  morality,  and  the 
defects  in  our  tax  structure  cause  deep 
resentment  among  those  who  must 
thereby  shoulder  an  imdue  share  of  the 
burden.  Tightening  these  loopholes  would 
bring  substantial  revenue  to  the  Treas- 
ury, ease  the  burden  on  the  average  tax- 
payer, and  strenpithen  the  national  will 
and  resolve  to  meet  the  critical  chal- 
lenges at  home  and  abroad. 

I  have  today  written  to  the  President, 
urging  that  his  proposals  be  submitted 
without  delay  so  that  they  may  have  the 
consideration  of  the  Members  and  can- 
didates for  election  to  the  next  Congress. 
The  voters  must  insist  that  those  who 
seek  national  oflQce  declare  themselves  on 
the  vital  issue  of  tax  policy  and  offer 
specifics  on  how  bast  to  distribute  the 
burden  of  meeting  our  commitments  at 
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home  and  abroad.  The  groundwork  must 
be  laid  without  delay  so  that  tax  reform 
can  be  given  the  highest  priority  by  the 
Congress  and  the  administration  that 
will  he  elected  this  November.  I  hope  that 
our  colleagues  will  join  in  letting  the 
President  know  of  their  strong  interest 
in  prompt  transmission  to  the  Congress 
of  his  tax  policy  recommendations. 
My  letter  to  the  President  follows: 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington  D.C.  June  27,  1968. 
The  President. 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

De.\r  Mr.  President:  Now  that  the  Con- 
ference Report  on  the  Revenue  and  Expendi- 
ture Control  Act  of  1968  has  been  approved 
by  the  Congress,  may  I  respectfully  urge  that 
your  proposals  for  a  comprehensive  reform 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  as  re- 
quired by  Section  20  be  submitted  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

Inasmuch  as  this  problem  has  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  Treasury  Department  for 
some  two  years.  I  assume  that  its  study  must 
be  Hearing  completion  and  that  your  recom- 
mendations can  be  In  final  form  well  prior  to 
the  deadline  date  of  December  31.  Early 
availability  of  your  findings  s?ems  highly 
desirable  so  that  they  may  be  considered  by 
those  seeking  election  to  serve  In  the  next 
Congress.  This  vital  question  of  tax  reform 
win  undoubtedly  engender  extensive  debate 
and  controversy  next  year  and  it  is  important 
that  the  groundwork  be  laid  as  early  as  pos- 
sible and  that  the  voters  have  an  expression 
of  the  specific  views  of  candidates  in  the 
November  election. 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  the  already  over- 
burdened general  taxpayer  who  Is  now  called 
upon  to  assume  a  10  ^'r  surtax  has  the  right 
to  demand  that  tax  reform  and  revision  be 
pressed  with  the  utmost  vigor  and  dispatch. 
The  American  people  have  the  will  and  forti- 
tude to  assume  any  sacrifice  required  of 
them,  but  they  must  insist  that  their  sacri- 
fice be  no  greater  proportionately  than  that 
incurred  by  other  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions. Unfortunately  this  is  not  the  case 
imder  our  existing  tax  policy  which  wrings 
the  last  cent  of  tax  from  salary  and  wages 
while  privileged  -groups  deprive  the  Treasury 
of  some  $40  billion  a  year  In  the  credits,  de- 
ductions and  exemptions  written  Into  the 
laws.  I  would  repectfully  suggest.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  a  notable  achievement  of  your 
Administration  would  be  the  sponsorship  of 
a  truly  comprehensive  tax  reform  program 
based  upon  the  democratic  principle  that 
those  who  enjoy  the  most  bountiful  share  of 
our  tremendous  national  wealth  must  pay 
their  proportionate  share  of  preserving  the 
society  in  which  they  are  so  blessed. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  G.  Minish. 
Member  of  Congress. 


ROCKEFELLERS:     ANOTHER     TAX- 
FREE  FOUNDATION 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOtrlSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  27,  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the 
sweating  working  class  of  the  United 
States  will  shortly  t>e  compelled  to  pay 
increased  taxes,  the  Rockefellers  con- 
tinue to  use  the  loopholes  in  the  tax 
law  to  evade  taxes  with  another  tax- 
free  foundation. 

Certainly  no  one  item,  besides  Federal 
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waste  and  deficit  spending,  generated 
the  recent  tax  increase  more  than  the 
"gifts"  of  tax-free  foundations  to  pro- 
mote raising  the  taxes  of  the  working 
productive  citizens. 

Like  wise  the  international  tax  dodg- 
ing giants  are  more  responsible  for  our 
balance-of-payments  crisis  than  the 
the  individual  spending  of  tourists. 

Foreign  aid  is  foreign  aid;  but  the 
Rockefellers  want  a  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram of  their  own  to  prevent  the  U.S. 
Government's  Ijeing  acknowledged  for 
the  aid.  These  tax-free  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams are  wealth  earned  by  our  people 
leaving  our  shores — and  without  paying 
their  fair  share  in  revenue. 

I  ask  that  a  report  from  the  New  York 
Times  for  June  27  on  the  latest  of  many 
tax  evasion  movements  follow: 

ROCKEFEl  LERS  SET  UP  A  NEW  FlIND 

(By  Kathleen  Teltsch) 

The  Rockefellers  have  set  up  a  new  chari- 
table rorporation  that  will  give  the  family's 
upcoming  fourth  generation  a  greater  share 
in  its  traditional  philanthropic  activities. 

The  new  Rockefeller  Family  Fund  will  be- 
gin with  modest  gift-giving— between  $300.- 
000  and  $400,000  for  the  first  year— and  con- 
centrate on  projects  of  special  interest  to 
the  younger  members  of  the  family. 

One  grant,  for  example,  will  go  to  a  .';ocial 
center  in  White  Plains  knov.-n  as  The  C;ige, 
is  a  meeting  place  for  teen-age  youths.  An- 
other gift  win  help  young  Negro  le.ichers 
study  at  the  University  of  Ghana 

The  new  corporation  was  set  up  expressly 
to  involve  the  family's  younger  members- 
there  are  23  fourth-generation  Rockefellers — 
In  the  philanthropy  begun  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  by  John  D.  Hockcfeller  Sr. 

The  tradition  was  continued  by  John  D. 
Rockefeller  Jr.,  who  died  eight  years  ago,  and 
now  it  is  carried  on  by  his  five  son.":—  Nelson. 
John  D  3d,  Laurp.nce.  David  and  Winthrop — 
and  one  datighter,  Mrs.  Abby  Rockefeller 
Mauze. 

They,  along  with  Mrs.  Martha  B  Rocke- 
feller, the  widow  of  John  D.  Jr  .  are  trustees 
of  the  new  fund. 

Younger  members  of  the  family  or  their 
spouses  will  have  five  places  on  the  board, 
but  others  will  serve  in  rctitlon:  David 
Rockefeller's  son  and  daughter.  David  Jr  and 
Mrs.  Neva  R  Kaiser;  John  D.  Rockefeller 
4th:  William  J.  .Strawbrldpe  Jr.  .son-'n-law 
of  Nelson,  and  John  Spencer,  .son-in-law  of 
John  D.  Rockefeller  3d 

David  Rockefeller,  presldpr.t  of  the  Cliase 
Manhattan  Bank,  will  be  president  of  the 
new  corporation,  and  Mr.  .Spencer,  a  wTlter. 
will  be  vice  president.  Dano  S  Creel,  a  direc- 
tor of  the  Rockefeller  Brotbers  Fund,  will  be 
director  of  the  new  Family  P;ind. 

Mrs.  Kaiser,  24  years  old.  i.s  the  youngest 
of  the  Rockefeller  children  on  the  board  Mr. 
Strawbrldge,  who  lives  in  Westchester, 
dropped  in  at  the  teen-a^e  club  to  talk  to 
its  director,  Leslie  Fernandez. 

"But  he  didn't  know  at  the  time  that  we 
were  applying  for  any  flnmcl.U  help."  .^.atd 
Mr.  Fernandez. 

A   RANGE   OF   CH  -.RmES 

Initially,  the  new  fui.d  will  take  over 
much  of  the  f.imlly's  general  prcpiram  of  giv- 
ing to  charities  in  Westchester  County  and 
on  Mount  Desert  Island,  off  the  Maine  coast. 
These  contributions  made  by  the  Sealanttc 
Fund,  set  up  30  years  ago  by  the  late  John 
D.  Rockefeller  Jr. 

Sealantic  is  a  word  colr<»rl  from  Pccnntlco. 
wliore  the  family  maint-'.ins  its  3..'iOO-ricre 
Westchester  estate,  and  --eal  T.-<land.  -.vhere 
they  maintain  summer  hcmi?s 

ITie  range  of  rharitie<  in.'lr.des  pifts  to 
hospitals  and  welfaic  and  •,oi-.th  orsr.rlza- 
tlons.  The  Sealantic  Fund  will  continue  its 
work. 
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The  new  Family  Fund  baa  no  endowment, 
but  members  of  the  family  will  make  con- 
trlbutlon«  on  a  regular  basis,  and  these  re- 
sources will  be  distributed  annually 

The  corporation  Ls  not  expected  to  rival 
in  scope  either  the  Rockefeller  Foundation — 
which  was  set  up  In  1913  and  last  year  ap- 
propriated •39-mimon.  much  of  It  for  work 
In  the  fields  of  agriculture,  civil  rlghta.  uni- 
versity development  and  cultural  afTalrs — 
or  the  Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund,  which  iMt 
year  spent  »7  299  855.  partly  for  prcjecu 
concerned  with  internattonal  relations,  con- 
servation and  population 

The  new  corporation  will  be  extended  to 
Included  race  relations  and  urban  problems. 

In  addition  to  Mr  Creel,  the  director,  the 
officers  will  be  Robert  W  Scnvner.  secretary, 
and   David  G    Femald.   treasurer 


A  SPEECH  BY  JUDGE  KENNETH  E. 
SHAW 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVEUND 

or  Nrw  HAicrsHXU 

IN  Tflfc  HOU3K  OF  REPRBSKNTATTVKS 
Thursday.  June  27.  1968 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  insert  into  the  Record  a 
recent  speech  of  a  New  Hampshire  judge. 
Kenneth  E.  Shaw.  Judge  Shaw  made  his 
remarks  while  speaking  to  the  New 
Hampshire  Conservative  Union  earlier 
this  month.  While  I  do  not  agree  with  all 
his  statements.  I  believe  that  they  show 
a  deep,  underlying  dissatisfaction  with 
the  way  things  are  going  in  this  country 
today.  This  dissatisfaction  I  do  share, 
and  I  therefore  commend  his  speech  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  this  Con- 
servative Union;  I  wish  to  extend  to  each  of 
you  my  deep  appreciation  for  allowing  me  to 
speak  here  tonight  at  this  hour  of  great 
national  peril. 

Jual  prior  to  the  last  presidential  election 
I  was  privileged  to  talk  to  your  group.  The 
Issue  at  that  time,  as  it  is  now.  Ls  whether 
we  shall  continue  down  the  road  to  national 
disintegration  or  whether  we  shall  begin  to 
chart  a  course  for  national  survival. 

Regardless  of  our  efforts  of  four  years  ago, 
the  people  of  this  nation  chose  once  again 
to  embrace  the  socialistic  policies  which  have 
been  the  hallmark  of  national  leadership 
during  most  of  the  past  thirty-six  years  of 
our  national  existence.  These  years  have  now 
brought  us  to  the  brink  of  civil  war. 

Across  the  face  ol  America  can  be  seen  the 
gathering  storm.  The  dry  rot  which  has  In- 
fected the  roots  of  freedom  through  years  at 
socialistic  disease,  has  now  surfaced  Tonight 
the  camera  of  history  can  clearly  record  the 
carnage  wrought  by  the  New  Deal.  Fair  Deal. 
the  New  Frontier  and  the  Great  Society.  His- 
torians may  now  trace  the  pathology  of  the 
mlUlona  of  cancerous  cells  which  have  been 
Injected  into  the  blood  stream  of  American 
liberty  by  these  so-called  liberaUstlc  guard- 
ians of  the  public  welfare. 

Flight  from  responsibility  has  now  be- 
come a  refuge  for  our  national  leadership. 
The  President  Is  Qeelng  the  chaos  resulting 
from  his  policies  and  Is  abandoning  the 
remnants  of  the  Great  Society.  He  has  good 
cause  to  do  so.  The  mirror  of  history  reflect* 
American  leadership  at  Its  lowest  level  and 
the  state  of  our  Nation  at  Its  darkest  hour. 

Uncontrolled  riots  t«ar  great  gaps  in  our 
dtles.  Arson  and  miuxler  are  condoned  in 
the  name  of  civil  rlghta.  Studenta  Imprison 
college  presidents,  demand  the  right  to  su- 
pervise their  own  education  and  demand  am- 
nesty for  themselves.  The  streets  of  our 
cities  are  paths  of  death  for  honest  citizens. 
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Women  carry  arms  or  purchase  dogs  to  pro- 
tect themselves  at  nightfall.  Crime.  In  every 
category,  la  soaring.  Smoke  shrouds  our  na- 
tional capital,  while  demonstrators  roam  at 
win  with  Ore  bombs  and  rifles.  Police  are 
ridiculed  by  press  and  television,  accused  of 
brutality  and  tried  in  our  courts  as  common 
criminals  Soldiers  are  warned  not  to  inter- 
fere with  thieves  and  looters.  Fire  Insurance 
companies  face  ruin  as  entire  city  blocks  go 
up  In  flames  from  coaat  to  coast.  Business 
men  are  pillaged  and  fobbed  without  re- 
course. Thousands  of  Innocent  famlllee  are 
homeless  and   their  possessions  destroyed. 

Honor  has  gone  out  of  fashion  in  America. 
Encouraged  by  civic  and  cleric  leaders,  young 
men  burn  their  draft  cards  with  open  con- 
tempt for  American  laws  and  their  country's 
safety  Leadership  of  the  Great  Society  can 
no  longer  utter  the  truth.  Eiach  day  the 
credibUlty  gap  grows  wider  and  wider.  Re- 
spect for  the  American  flag  and  our  fallen 
heroes  la  almost  non-existent. 

Decency  has  been  written  off  as  not  sym- 
bolic of  Americans  Morality  has  fallen  cas- 
ualty to  the  new  philosophy  of  the  Great 
Society.  Hippies,  flower  girls,  acid  addicts  and 
beatniks  swarm  through  the  streets  of  our 
dtlea.  Colleges  from  one  end  of  the  Nation 
to  the  other  practice  immorality  under  the 
blessing  of  their  Instructors.  Text  books  have 
been  Introduced  In  our  schools  advocating 
an  end  to  family  life.  Billions  have  been 
poured  Into  our  educational  system  and 
standards  of  student  conduct  steadily 
decrease 

Over  the  world  .American  prestige  has  with- 
ered almost  to  the  point  of  no  return.  Our 
currency  and  credit  are  suspect  In  every  Na- 
tion on  earth.  Foreign  creditors  are  demand- 
ing that  they  be  paid,  not  In  dollars,  but  In 
francs  and  relchmarks.  Our  own  citizens 
have  no  faith  In  the  promises  of  their  govern- 
ment. Series  E  bonds  are  cashed  aa  fast  as 
they  are  sold.  Foreign  nations  have  served 
notice  on  America  that  it  must  start  to  econ- 
omize or  It  will  be  written  off  as  a  nation 
unworthy  and  unsafe  for  world   leadership. 

The  national  debt,  published  and  unpub- 
lished, rlaea  toward  a  trillion  dollars.  Interest 
rates  are  the  highest  In  history  and  the 
dollar  value  la  the  lowest.  Hordes  of  Negroes, 
goaded  on  by  liberallsts.  roam  the  highways 
of  the  Nation  demanding  a  free,  unearned 
income,  guaranteed  for  life  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Hundreds  of  shacks  are  erected 
In  our  Capital  city  In  an  attempt  to  Intimi- 
date our  leadership.  The  entire  economic 
system  of  free  enterprise  threatens  to  explode 
and  the  fuse  Is  burning  shorter  every  hour. 

The  relentless  waves  of  Inflation,  powered 
by  years  of  national  extravagance,  are  striking 
our  States,  cities  and  towns  with  relentless 
fury.  All  are  burdened  with  debt  and  the 
eternal  cry  is  for  more  and  more  taxation. 
Economy  as  a  policy  for  public  Institutions 
and  private  Individuals  has  been  ridiculed 
by  llberallstlc  dreamers  as  an  outworn  and 
discarded  policy  of  the  dark  agea.  Every  re- 
putable financial  publication  In  the  Nation 
la  warning  of  flacal  chaos. 

So  weak.  Impotent  and  unworthy  of  respect 
have  American  leaders  so  become  that  war- 
ships of  this  Nation  are  seized  on  the  high 
sees  and  their  offlcera  and  crew  held  for 
ransom  by  the  plratea.  No  American  Is  safe, 
even  In  the   military  services  of  the  Nation. 

Our  armies  have  been  crippled  in  Vietnam 
by  a  national  policy  which  dares  not  advo- 
cate victory  but  Is  wlUlng  to  settle  for  an 
endless  no  win  blood  bath  for  our  Nation's 
sons. 

The  people  of  this  country  are  restless,  the 
Airmy  Is  restless,  the  Navy  Is  restless  and  men 
of  our  Armed  Services  are  sending  home 
weapons  to  protect  their  loved  onea  from  a 
hurricane  of  violence  which  la  bearing  down 
on  every  citizen. 

These  conditions  In  America,  unparalled  In 
history  since  the  Fr<»nch  revolution,  have  laid 
this  Nation  wide  open  to  conununlsm.  Karl 
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itaxx,  in  bla  wildest  dreama,  never  envlaaged 
auch  a  altuatlon  could  ever  exist  for  Com- 
munists in  thla  onoe  land  of  the  free  and 
home  of  the  brave.  We  are  tonight  wltneaalng 
the  end  product  of  the  most  Insane  and  un- 
reallatlc  political  philosophy  ever  adopted  by 
any  nation  In  the  hlatory  of  mankind. 

"The  hour  has  struck  to  declare  war  on  the 
policies  of  these  wastrel  national  leaders 
whose  whole  aim  has  been,  not  to  promote 
the  public  good,  but  rather  their  own  political 
fortunes  through  the  institution  of  socialistic 
Ideas. 

I  am  suspicious  of  national  leaders  whose 
personal  fortunes  rise  to  many  millions  of 
dollars  solely  through  inheritance  or  ptoUtlcal 
manipulation  of  Government  franchises  while 
In  pubic  office.  I  am  susplcous  of  these  dema- 
gogues who  tearfully  declare  war  on  poverty 
at  public  expense  while  possessing  the  per- 
sonal means  to  substantially  abolish  poverty 
themselves.  Men  of  full  character,  (xissessing 
uncounted  millions  and  solicitous  of  the 
poor,  should  be  the  first  to  lay  the  bulk  of 
their  personal  fortune  In  the  lap  of  poverty, 
before  seeking  a  position  of  national  leader- 
ship at  more  than  $100,000.00  annually. 

No.  my  friends,  their  enormous  wealth  Is 
not  for  the  poor  but  for  buying  elections. 
Rose  Kennedy,  mother  of  the  Democratic 
beatnik  candidate.  Robert  Kennedy,  recently 
confirmed  this  fact  in  an  interview  with 
Women's  Wear  Dally.  When  asked  about  the 
enormous  amount  of  money  being  spent  by 
Bobby  to  win  an  election  she  said.  "Its  our 
money  and  we're  free  to  spend  it  any  way  we 
please.  Its  part  of  this  campaign  business. 
If  you  have  money — you  spend  it  to  win.  And 
the  more  you  can  afford  the  more  yoxi'll 
spend.  The  Rockefellers  are  like  us — we  both 
have  lots  of  money  to  spend  on  our  cam- 
paigns." 

Thla  statement  by  Roae  Kennedy  la  the 
most  frank  confession  of  political  chicanery 
In  all  of  recorded  hlatory.  L«t  Robert  Kennedy 
explain  this  statement  to  the  worklngman 
who  has  no  meat  for  dinner.  Let  him  explain 
this  statement  against  the  background  of  his 
own  wife  starting  off  the  poverty  marchers  to 
Washington  with  nothing  but  a  milk  and 
cracker  diet.  Let  him  explain  why  he  chooses 
to  buy  elections  rather  than  donate  these 
millions  to  the  relief  of  the  poor.  Let  Mr. 
Kennedy  add  this  statement  to  his  March 
1968  statement  when  he  said,  "The  more  riots 
that  come  on  college  campuses,  the  better 
the  world  of  tomorrow." 

A  great  nation  dies  slowly,  even  under  cor- 
rupt leadership,  but  It  will  die.  Our  Republic 
has  no  patent  on  Immortality.  We  shall  not 
long  exist  when  leaders  serve  not  the  public 
welfare  but  only  seek  power  and  glory  for 
themselves. 

The  road  of  the  past  three  decades  of 
American  history  has  been  marked,  not  with 
freedom  for  the  common  man.  but  rather 
with  the  destruction  of  high  principles  which 
are  indispensable  to  freedom. 

During  the  past  presidential  elections  \'ou 
have  heard  treacherous  llberallstlc  dema- 
gogues, seeking  public  office.  Inflame  the 
populace  with  declarations  of  absolute  In- 
tellectual, social  and  political  equality. 

My  friends,  nature  Itself  has  stamped 
every  human  being  on  earth  with  a  gradu- 
ated scale  of  value.  No  two  people  contain 
exactly  the  same  attributes.  Few  of  us  are 
born  with  the  capacity  of  a  Daniel  Webster, 
an  Albert  Einstein  or  an  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Pew  of  us  can  be  a  Thomas  Carlyle.  a  John 
Marshall  or  a  Thomas  Jefferson.  Few  of  us 
can  shake  the  world  with  our  artistic  achleve- 
menvs.  There  has  been  only  one  Mlchaelan- 
gelo,  only  one  Titian  and  only  one  Goya.  None 
of  these  men  were  legislated  into  greatness. 
All  found  their  fame  by  hard  work  and  dill- 
gent  application  of  the  capacity  God  has 
given  them  to  be  great. 

The  true  glory  of  any  great  people  Is 
the  glory  that  comea  from  service.  Never  the 
glory  from  being  served  by  a  national  pater- 
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nallsm.  The  master  passion  in  America  must 
be  to  preserve  a  burning  belief  In  the  divine 
right  of  the  individual,  In  bis  Inherent  ability 
to  Improve  himself,  his  social,  bla  political 
and  hlB  economic  lot.  America  has  been  a 
symbol  of  opportunity  for  the  Individual.  The 
only  equality  worth  having  to  a  free  people 
Is  the  equality  of  opportunity. 

Socialism  has  always  resulted  In  a  central- 
ization which  will  destroy  the  Individualism 
lying  at  the  basis  of  all  human  progress.  Take 
from  one  man  the  fruits  of  his  labor  and  give 
it  to  another  and  you  destroy  both  the 
donor  and  donee — for  those  who  labor  lose 
their  courage  and  those  who  receive  lose  their 
initiative. 

Every  responsible  conservative  wishes  noth- 
ing but  the  best  for  those,  who  by  cruel 
misfortune  or  accident  of  birth,  are  con- 
demned to  poverty.  It  Is  these  people  who 
must  be  helped  with  all  the  resources  of  our 
society. 

But  the  so-called  war  on  poverty  has  by- 
passed  the  deserving  poor.  It  has  been  nothing 
more  than  a  political  glnunlck  for  the  past 
three  decades.  It  was  inaugurated  by  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  for  the  purpose  of  buying 
votes.  It  Is  an  execuse  for  the  massive  ex- 
penditure of  public  funds.  The  funds  have 
been  channeled  Into  the  pockets  of  scores 
of  thousands  of  broken  down  politicians  who 
spend  most  of  their  time  campaigning  for 
the  administration  who  pays  them  lush 
salaries  for  doing  nothing.  The  end  result  Is 
that  we  have  not  abolished  but  are  proliferat- 
ing poverty. 

This  war  on  poverty  has  been  carried  on 
by  deficit  financing  and  Inflation  of  the  cur- 
rency. Every  time  the  Government  Inflates 
the  currency  or  resorte  to  deficit  financing, 
and  It  happens  dally,  the  lights  burn  lower 
in  a  hundred  thousand  cottages  of  the  poor 
and  the  specter  of  poverty  looms  larger  to 
millions  of  others  Under  this  inflationary 
Impact,  savings  rapidly  disappear  and  the 
great  middle  class  of  this  Nation  will  shortly 
be  unable  to  exist  as  free  and  Independent 
Americans. 

Throughout  these  dark  years  conservatives 
have  stood  alone  against  the  relentless  tide 
of  liberalism  which  has  swept  across  the 
Nation  washing  away  the  solid  foundations 
of  our  American  democracy. 

With  ridicule  and  disdain  the  liberal  com- 
mentators of  press,  radio  and  television  drone 
their  old  cry  that  conservatives  give  only  sim- 
ple answers  to  complex  questions.  One  does 
not  grasp  the  significance  of  this  llberallstlc 
conception  to  a  conservative  answer  until  he 
realizes  that  any  problem,  no  matter  how 
simple.  Is  a  complex  problem  to  the  shrunken 
Intellect  of  a  liberal.  In  fact,  the  answer  to  a 
simple  question,  when  answered  by  a  liberal 
la  as  complex  an  answer  as  his  twisted  intel- 
lect can  produce. 

A  classic  exEtmple  of  a  complex  answer  to 
a  simple  question  Is  contained  In  an  answer 
given  by  Gov.  George  Romney  to  the  press. 
Alleged  to  have  made  a  statement  that  he 
was  brainwashed.  Gov.  Romney  was  ques- 
tioned by  the  press  as  to  whether  he  made 
the  statement.  Here  is  his  answer:  "I  didn't 
say  that  I  didn't  say  It.  I  said  that  I  didn't 
say  I  said  it.  I  want  to  make  tliat  perfectly 
clear." 

But  If  this  answer  of  Gov.  Romney  to  a 
simple  question  complexes  simplicity,  It 
pales  Into  insignificance  when  compared  to 
the  complexity  created  by  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration Just  after  the  warship  Pueblo 
was  seized  by  North  Korea. 

The  simple  question  at  that  time  was 
whether  the  ship  was  In  national  or  inter- 
national waters.  The  answer  could  be  yes 
or  no  or  It  cannot  be  determined. 

Two  days  after  the  Incident  and  after  a 
thorough  briefing  by  President  Johnson, 
Arthur  Goldberg.  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations,  mounted  the  rostrum  at  the 
U.N.  pounding  a  mass  of  documents  before 
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him.  Ambassador  Goldberg  stated  fiatly  that 
the  Pueblo  was  In  International  waters  and 
he  had  the  proof.  This  man  was  an  ex-Jus- 
tlce  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  presumably 
knew  proof  when  he  saw  It.  Yet.  three  weeks 
later,  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  and  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  McNamara  went  before  tele- 
vision cameras  of  the  Nation  to  declare  there 
was  no  proof  as  to  where  the  Pueblo  was 
when  It  was  taken.  A  few  days  later  Presi- 
dent Johnson  stated  that  he  was  studying 
the  problem.  No  one  came  forward  to  Gold- 
berg's defense.  His  honor  was  abandoned 
with  the  Pueblo.  Mr.  Goldberg  then  resigned. 
Thus  a  simple  answer  became  complex  and 
Its  unresolved  complexity  carried  to  the 
grave  the  honor  of  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations  as  a  man  who  perverts 
the  truth  in  this  present  administration. 

It  may  Indeed  be  true  that  simple  answers 
are  no  longer  possible  In  this  llberallstlc 
maze  of  contradictions.  Certainly  no  one,  not 
even  a  liberal,  can  tell  whether  the  Federal 
debt  Is  400  billion  dollars  or  two  trillion  dol- 
lars. The  truth  has  been  hidden  by  a  llber- 
allstlc set  of  books  which  confound  research 
and  allocate  Federal  debt  to  countless  divi- 
sions of  Government  which  do  not  presume 
to  Include  their  debt  items  lis  a  Federal 
deficit. 

No  one  can  be  sure  anymore  as  to  the 
situation  In  Vietnam  or  anywhere  else  be- 
cause the  Government  itself  does  not  know 
and  if  it  did  it  would  lie  about  It.  Only  a 
short  time  ago.  Vice-President  Hubert 
Humphrey  stated  in  Augusta.  Maine  that  we 
would  consider  the  Viet  Cong  in  a  new  gov- 
ernment. The  same  day  this  was  denied  by 
the  State  Department,  where  is  the  truth 
In  this  present  administration?  Economists, 
in  Government  employ,  dispute  each  other, 
divisions  of  the  Government  contradict  each 
other,  a  shroud  of  secrecy  has  been  thrown 
over  the  executive  department,  Congress 
knows  little  of  what  is  going  on  and  the 
American  people  are  blacked  out  from 
knowing  anything. 

Through  a  process  of  llberallstlc  osmosis, 
proud  Americans  have  been  taught  to  beg, 
to  shun  creative  labor,  to  seek  a  false  secu- 
rity at  the  expense  of  their  liberties,  to 
obediently  wear  a  number  marking  the  wear- 
er as  a  possession  of  national  paternalism, 
to  question  their  priceless  heritage,  to  be 
contemptuous  of  civil  authority  and  dis- 
respectful of  their  country's  honor. 

Liberalism  has  drifted  far  off  the  course 
of  true  democracy.  Under  liberal  leadership 
we  have  coddled  our  enemies  and  kicked  our 
friends.  We  have  adopted  dishonor  as  a  na- 
tional policy.  We  have  paid  ransom  and 
crawled  on  our  knees  to  our  adversaries.  We 
have  tolerated  disrespect  for  the  American 
flag  and  cast  out  religion  In  our  schools.  We 
permit  Communists  to  teach  our  children. 
We  have  been  zealous  to  protect  the  crim- 
inal and  too  eager  to  punish  the  policeman. 
We  have  become  too  soft  and  too  impotent 
to  uphold  our  national  prestige. 

The  redemption  of  America  lies  in  a  con- 
servative movement,  in  a  policy  of  demand- 
ing that  law  and  order  be  restored,  in  a 
I>ollcy  calling  for  a  balanced  budget,  in  a 
policy  which  places  the  future  of  America 
foremost  among  the  nations  of  the  world, 
in  a  policy  which  calls  for  a  restoration  of 
national  dignity  and  respect,  in  a  policy 
which  in  wartime  calls  for  victory  and  not 
national  dishonor,  in  a  policy  which  places 
two  hundred  million  Americans  behind  each 
soldier  on  the  field,  each  sailor  on  the  seas 
and  each  airman  In  the  skies;  In  a  policy 
which  calls  for  swift  punishment  for  those 
who  desecrate  our  flag  and  our  country's 
honor,  in  a  policy  which  compels  leadership 
to  tell  the  truth,  in  a  policy  which  recognizes 
morality  and  decency  as  anchor  rocks  of 
our  republic,  in  a  policy  which  demands 
economy  to  be  a  virtue,  in  a  policy  which  de- 
mands that  the  government  be  the  servant 
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and  not  the  master  of  the  people,  in  a  policy 
which  permits  every  man  to  order  his  own 
destiny  free  and  Independent  of  unwar- 
ranted restrictions  and  servitude.  When 
these  policies  have  been  inaugurated  Amer- 
ica once  again  wUl  march  In  the  forefront 
of  the  nations  of  the  world,  symbolic  of  a 
people  who  hold  that  honesty,  honor.  Justice, 
morality  and  equality  of  oppOTtunlty  are  the 
finest  foundation  stones  ever  quarried  for  a 
republic  from  the  mountain  of  eternal 
truth. 


TAKE  IT  EASY,  MR.  PRESIDENT 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  27.  1968 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Trenton  Times,  an  excellent  weekly 
newspaper  published  at  Trenton,  Mich., 
in  Its  issue  of  Wednesday,  June  12,  1968, 
carried  a  well -reasoned  editorial  on  the 
subject  of  firearms  legislation.  The  edi- 
torial convincingly  makes  the  point  that 
"no  significant  parallel  can  be  drawn 
between  restrictive  gun  laws  and  homi- 
cide," and,  therefore,  "gun  laws  are  not 
the  answer  to  curbing  homicidal  shoot- 
ings." 

In  order  to  provide  my  colleagues  with 
an  opportunity  to  read  the  Trenton 
Times  editorial,  under  unanimous  con- 
.sent,  I  place  it  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 

Take  It  E*sv,  Mr.  President 

President  Johnson  has  taken  the  occasion 
of  the  death  of  Senator  Kennedy  to  beat  the 
drums  for  anti-gun  legislation  he  wants  the 
Congress  to  pass. 

The  President  has  been  given  some  infor- 
mation that  Is  In  error  and  does  hunters  and 
citizens  who  wish  to  possess  firearms  an 
Injustice. 

The  President  cites  as  fact,  a  statement 
that  three  quarters  of  a  million  Americans 
have  died  by  firearms  since  the  turn  of  the 
Century. 

This  is  not  a  true  statement.  It  has  no 
foundation  in  fact,  there  are  no  records  any- 
where that  will  support  this  statement.  The 
statement  has.  in  fact,  been  traced  to  a  New 
York  publicist  hired  by  anti-gun  interests. 

Here,  however,  is  a  factual  situation  to 
consider:  In  New  York  City,  only  18,000  out 
of  eight  million  people  possess  firearms.  In 
the  State  of  California,  there  are  no  restric- 
tive firearms  laws.  Guess  where  the  rate  of 
gun  deaths  per  1.000  population  is  higher: 
New  York! 

In  studies  across  the  nation,  comparing 
cities  and  states,  no  significant  parallel  can 
be  drawn  between  restrictive  gun  laws  and 
homicide.  Gun  laws  are  not  the  answer  to 
curbing  homicidal  shootings. 

No  case,  resting  in  reason,  can  be  made  for 
restrictive  gun  legislation  of  the  sort  sought 
by  President  Johnson  or  Senator  Dodd. 

It  seems,  however,  to  be  worthwhile  to 
consider  the  nature  of  these  crimes.  First, 
they  are  nothing  new.  Since  President  Lin- 
coln's assassination  100  years  ago.  we've 
established  a  record  of  shooting  nearly  one 
third  of  our  presidents  while  they  were  In 
office. 

By  the  nature  of  their  office,  American 
Presidents  cannot  be  successful  if  they 
"hole  up"  and  remain  aloof  from  the  people, 
they  need  public  contact  In  order  to  be  able 
to  understand  the  temper  of  the  times. 

This  puts  them  In  a  most  vulnerable  pcsl- 
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tlon.  Our  Secret  Service  has  s»ld.  there's 
•Imply  no  way  to  protect  a  President  from  a 
slogle-mlnded,  determined  killer. 

3o  what's  the  answer,  we  admittedly  don't 
know,  but  we  do  fe^l  ifs  wrong  for  all  the 
pundits  to  label  the  American  people  as  a 
kick  race.  It's  probably  In  the  second  case 
that  a  lot  of  the  problem  lies.  Anyone  who 
expects  to  see  the  French  and  German,  Eng- 
lish and  Irish.  Arab  and  Jew.  White  and 
Black,  to  mention  a  few  mixtures,  get  to- 
gether without  considerable  trouble,  Just 
Isn't  being  realistic. 

It's  here  where  the  trouble  lies:  In  such  a 
vast  melting  pot  as  this  nation  represents, 
we're  bound  to  have  trouble. 

But.  we  can  hope  that  someday,  we'll  all 
get  along  better  than  we  do  now,  herein  lies 
a  partial  solution. 


A    CRASH    PROGRAM    FOR    RIGHT 
TO  DRIVE 


HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALUGHER 

OF   NTW   jnssT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  27.  1969 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
recent  speech  before  this  body  I  noted 
that  while  the  Government  requires  the 
registration  of  motor  vehicles  and  the 
licensing  of  automobile  operators,  the 
same  requirement  is  not  true  in  our  han- 
dling of  lethal  firearms;  at  the  time.  I 
asked,  "Do  we  believe  that  a  car  Is  more 
dangerous  than  a  gun?" 

Nevertheless,  there  are  still  many  peo- 
ple who  either  fall  or  refuse  to  see  the 
obvious  absurdity  in  arguing  that  the 
registration  of  firearms  will  prevent  de- 
cent citizens  from  obtaining  these  weap- 
ons. When  was  the  last  time  that  the 
required  registration  of  cars  prevented 
a  good  driver  from  obtaining  and  oper- 
ating an  automobile? 

Mr.  Speaker,  Art  Buchwald.  whose 
syndicated  column  appears  regularly  in 
the  Washington  Post,  has  given  us  an 
extremely  effective  critique  on  the  arjju- 
ments  against  gun  registration  and  li- 
censing. In  his  usual  witty,  satirical  man- 
ner. Mr.  Buchwald  conunents  on  the 
formation  of  a  mythical  "Committee  To 
Abolish  the  Registration  of  Automobiles 
and  the  Licensing  of  Drivers."  Before 
we  are  tempted  to  drive  down  the  road 
of  irrationality  and  accept  the  false  ar- 
guments of  those  who  oppose  meaningful 
gun  control,  it  would  be  wise  to  take 
cognizance  of  Mr.  Buchwald's  editorial. 
Hopefully,  his  words  will  help  us  to  see 
the  necessity  of  extending  equal  treat- 
ment to  cars  and  carbines. 

I  Insert  Art  Buchwald's  column  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

A  Crash   Program   for  Right  To  DRrvr 

"The  Committee  to  Abolish  the  Registra- 
tion of  Automobiles  and  the  Licensing  of 
Drivers'  has  Just  opened  up  a  lobby  In  Wash- 
ington and  I  was  happy  to  visit  with  Roger 
Crash,  their  spokesman. 

Mr.  Crash  said,  "We  have  formed  this  or- 
ganization because  the  constitutional  rights 
of  all  automobile  drivers  are  at  stake.  There 
Is  no  reason  why  anybody  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  own  and  drive  an  automobile  In  this 
country  without  his  rights  being  Infringed 
by  local,  state  and  Federal  authorities." 

"Obviously  you're  against  registration  of 
vehicles,   then?" 
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"We  certainly  are.  Most  people  who  drive 
should  not  be  inconvenienced  by  some 
bureaucrat  who  wants  to  know  what  they 
intend  to  use  a  car  for.  There  Is  a  conspiracy 
In  tbta  country  to  get  everyone  to  register 
their  automobiles,  so  they  eventually  can 
be  taken  away  from  them." 

•Who  is  behind  the  conspiracy?" 
"The  Communists.  They  know  that  Amer- 
ica would  collapse  overnight  If  their  auto- 
mobUes  were  confiscated.  This  country  Is 
going  through  an  hysterical  period  right 
now  They  blame  all  the  automobile  deaths 
and  accidents  on  the  drivers.  But  you're  not 
going  to  prevent  accidents  by  asking  people 
to  register  their  vehicles.  If  somebody  wants 
a  car  to  kill  somebody,  he'll  find  It.  no  mat- 
ter how  many   laws   you  have." 

"You're  also  against  driver's  tests,  aren't 
you?  " 

"We  certainly  are.  Why  should  you  pen- 
alize the  law-abiding  average  driver  by  mak- 
ing him  take  a  driver's  test  Just  to  catch  a 
few  nuts  who  are  outside  the  law? 

"By  asking  someone  to  take  a  driver's  test. 
you  are  subjecting  him  to  indignity  and  guilt 
by  association.  You  can  not  punish  the  car- 
loving  citizen  who  only  uses  his  automobUe 
for  pleasure,  in  order  to  prevent  accidents 
caused  by  l.iwless  elements  of  our  society." 
"Mr.  Crash,  one  of  the  arguments  for 
registering  automobiles  and  making  [>eople 
take  drivers  tests  is  that  It  prevents  the 
vehicles  from  getting  Into  the  hands  of  chU- 
dren.  criminals,  and  unstable  people  who 
might  cause  accidents." 

"The  bleeding  hearts  and  do-gooders  use 
this  argument  all  the  time.  But  the  automo- 
bUe Is  part  of  our  American  birthright.  Has 
it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  In  every  police 
state  the  dictators  make  their  people  register 
their  automobllee  and  take  drivers  tests?" 

"Is  your  society  for  doing  away  with  irafHc 
laws  as  well?" 

"We  are  against  anything  that  would  In- 
convenience a  driver  In  any  way.  People  must 
be  free  to  do  what  they  want  with  their 
automobiles.  Our  economy  depends  on  motor 
%ehlcles.  Every  time  you  pass  a  trafllc  law 
you  discourage  someone  from  buying  a  car. 
Trafllc  laws  do  not  prevent  accidents,  people 
prevent  accidents." 

"How  do  you  propose  to  repeal  the  regis- 
tration and  driving  test  laws  that  are  now 
on  the  books?" 

"By  launching  a  mammoth  letter  cam- 
paign. We're  going  to  ask  everyone  who  owns 
a  car  to  write  his  Congressman  and  Senator 
demanding  the  repeal  of  all  laws  having  to 
do  with  motor  vehicles.  This  is  an  election 
year  and  I  assure  you.  our  legislators  are 
paying  attention  to  their  mall." 

"I  must  admit  you  make  a  strong  case 
against  automobile  controls.  Do  you  think 
you  have  a  chance?" 

Mr.  Crash  replied,  "there  Is  now  a  big  hue 
and  cry  about  automobile  accidents  in  this 
country,  but  it  will  die  down  soon.  And  then 
our  lobby  will  really  be  able  to  go  Into 
action.  We're  tax-free,  you  know." 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPOND- 

ENCE SCHOOLS  ENROLLMENT 
MILESTONE  WILL  BE  REACHED 
THIS  SUMMER 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

or    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  27.  1968 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there 
is  any  one  distinction  which  America 
can  demonstrate  before  the  world,  it  is 
surely  our  love  of  education,  and  our  en- 
thusiasm to  bring  education  to  all.  We 
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have  an  unbelievably  large  number  of 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  as 
well  as  an  astonishing  compilation  of 
colleges  and  universities.  But  by  far.  the 
school  which  easily  counts  its  former 
students  and  present  students  over- 
whelmingly above  all  others  is  a  great 
institution  In  my  own  congressional  dis- 
trict. International  Correspondence 
Schools  of  Scranton,  Pa. 

In  July  of  this  year,  ICS  expects  to 
register  Its  8  millionth  student. 

To  put  this  In  a  somewhat  realistic 
perspective,  if  in  the  year  1  A.D.  a  uni- 
versity had  opened  its  doors  to  admit 
4,000  freshmen,  and  if  it  had  admitted 
4,000  freshmen  a  year  until  the  present, 
it  would  still  not  have  enrolled  as  many 
students  by  1968  as  I.C.S.  has  enrolled 
since  1890. 

The  men  and  women  who  have  en- 
rolled at  ICS  represent  all  of  Amer- 
ica—the rich  and  poor,  the  lowly  and 
mighty,  the  humble  and  the  famous. 
They  have  learned  everything  from  the 
very  basic  mathematics  to  the  most  com- 
plex engineering.  They  have  learned 
everything  from  basic  spelling  to  how  to 
write  an  essay,  a  short  story,  a  novel. 

Above  all,  though,  they  have  learned 
that  ICS  is  an  Institution  which  could 
be  a  friend  for  life,  where  there  was  al- 
ways new  learning  to  be  had,  where  old 
skills  could  be  brought  up  to  date  by  the 
simple  use  of  the  mails. 

I  know  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
here  in  the  Congress  have  taken  courses 
from  ICS  I  am  certain  that  they  would 
wish  to  join  me  in  extending  my  warmest 
regards  to  this  fine  Institution. 

With  your  permission,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
will  here  append  a  brief  history  of  ICS: 
I.C5.  Enrollment  Milestone  Will  Be 

Reached  This  Summer 
International  Correspondence  Schools,  the 
world's  oldest  and  largest  home-study  edu- 
cational institution,  will  attain  a  unique 
milestone  in  the  field  of  education  this  sum- 
mer by  enrolling  Its  eight  millionth  student. 
I C  S.  forecasters  predict  the  eight  mil- 
lionth student  will  be  enrolled  sometime  In 
July  or  August. 

"The  Importance  of  'Mister  8  Million'  Is  not 
the  student  himself,"  says  Dr.  John  C.  Vll- 
laume.  ICS.  President,  "but  what  he  repre- 
sents. He  win  symbolize  the  2.3  million  adults 
today  who  are  sacrificing  leisure  time  to  Im- 
prove their  career  opportunities  through 
home  study. 

"As  the  business  of  making  a  living  be- 
comes more  competitive,  the  best  opportu- 
nities will  be  grasped  by  people  who  have 
developed  their  skills  and  talents  through 
special  training  In  their  fields." 

I.C.S.  students  come  from  aU  over  the 
world.  ICS.  World  limited  throughout  the 
free  world,  I.C.S.  Canadian  Limited,  and  I.C.S. 
of  Latin  America  offer  home-study  courses 
written  In  English,  Spanish.  French  and 
Portuguese  and  account  for  about  half  of 
ICS.'s  more  than  150.000  annual  enroll- 
ments. Five  percent  of  the  ICS.  student  body 
In  the  United  States  are  members  of  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces. 

Or  "Mister  8 "  could  be  enrolled  In  a  train- 
ing program  his  company  Is  conducting.  I.C.S. 
has  formal  training  arrangements  with  more 
than  8.000  U.S.  companies.  Including  77  of 
the  100  largest  in  revenue. 

After  Its  founding  In  1890.  It  took  I.C.S. 
more  than  15  years  to  reach  1.000.000  enroll- 
ments. But  less  than  half  that  time  will  have 
elapsed  between  the  enrollment  of  Its  seventh 
and  eight  millionth  students.  This  acceler- 
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ated  rate  of  grovrth  can  be  attributed  to 
more  than  Just  a  numerical  increase  in  pop- 
ulation. Radical  advances  in  technology  and 
management  techniques  occur  with  such  fre- 
quency In  business  and  Industry  that  even 
college-trained  people  must  occasionally 
pause  to  take  refresher  courses  to  bring  them 
abreast  of  new  developments. 

ICS.'s  fifth  millionth  student  wa*  Air 
Force  Staff  Sgt.  Joseph  P.  Webster  of  Con- 
nersvllle,  Indiana.  Somewhere  In  the  Pacific 
in  1945.  Sgt.  Webster  applied  for  an  I.C.S. 
course  In  Practical  Electricity.  I.C.S.  officials 
planned  suitable  recognition  to  mark  the 
event.  But  before  he  could  receive  the  news, 
Sgt.  Webster  was  killed  In  action. 

"Mister  Six"  Is  Robert  E.  Jones  of  Port 
Lavaca,  Texas.  He  enrolled  for  the  I.C.S.  Me- 
chanical Engineering  course  In  1953  while 
employed  as  a  mechanic  for  the  Aluminum 
Company  of  America.  Currently  he  Is  Project 
Engineer  for  the  Woodlands  Division  of  Con- 
tlnental-Ensco  Manufacturing  Company,  a 
division  of  Youngstown  Sheet  and  Tube. 

"Mister  Seven"  was  enrolled  In  1961.  Then 
a  machinist  at  General  Electric  Company's 
Large  Lamp  Equipment  plant  in  Cleveland. 
Herbert  H.  Eggleston  studied  I.C.S.  Drafting 
and  Machine  Design.  He  has  since  become  a 
Designer  with  General  Electrics  Photo  Lamp 
Division  in  Chesterland,  Ohio. 

To  commemorate  the  event  of  the  eight 
millionth  student.  "Mister  8  "  will  be  flown  to 
the  home  office  of  I.C.S.  in  Scranton.  for  spe- 
cial ceremonies  In  his  honor.  He  then  vrtll  be 
escorted  to  New  York  City  for  a  press  lunch- 
eon, and  an  expense-paid  vacation  in  that 
city.  In  addition,  he  will  receive  a  lifetime 
scholarship  for  unlimited  I.C.S.  study. 

The  students  that  miss  by  one.  "Mister, 
Miss  or  Missus  7,999.999"  and  "Mister,  Miss 
or  Missus  8,000.001,"  Will  not  be  neglected. 
Each  Will  receive  a  scholarship  for  the  course 
In  which  he  has  registered. 


COMMUNIST  CONFESSIONS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LOOtSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  27,  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  coming 
out  of  Czechoslovakia  is  firsthand  testi- 
mony on  how  the  Bolsheviks  "persuade" 
their  prisoners  to  "confess." 

Some  might  call  their  methods  torture, 
others  would  classify  the  operation  as, 
"environmental  health." 

I  Include  a  Scripps  Howard  release,  by 
B.  J.  Cutler,  from  the  Washington  Daily 
News  for  June  26,  as  follows: 
(Prom  the  Washington    (DC.)    Dally  News, 

June  26,  19681 

Czech  Tells  All:  How  the  Reds  Get  Those 

IN  Disfavor  To  Confess 

Paris,  June  26. — One  of  the  most  remark- 
able results  of  the  new  Czech  Regime's  effort 
to  "democratize"  communism  has  been  the 
disclosure  of  how  Reds  get  high  oflBclals  to 
confess  to  imaginary  crimes  and  testify 
against  themselves  at  communist  show  trials. 

The  man  who  is  exposing  the  technique 
learned  about  it  first-hand  as  a  victim  of 
the  Infamous  Slansky  trials  of  1952  which 
were  ordered  by  the  late  Sortet  dictator  Josef 
Stalin. 

He  Is  Evzen  Loebl,  who  was  deputy  minis- 
ter of  foreign  trade  when  Rudolph  Slansky 
was  purged  as  general  secretary  of  the 
Czechoslovak  Communist  Party.  As  a  result 
of  the  trials.  Slansky  and  10  other  top  party 
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leaders  were  hanged.  Loebl  was  lucky  to  get 
off  with  life  imprisonment. 

writing  book 

In  today's  liberalized  Czechoslovakia,  he  Is 
wTiting  a  book  on  the  trials,  and  two  chap- 
ters have  been  published  in  the  press. 

Loebl  was  arrested  without  warning  In 
1949.  He  was  taken  to  security  headquarters, 
given  "old  rags"  of  prison  garb  to  wear  and 
thrown  in  a  cell  for  four  days.  On  the  fifth 
day,  he  was  taken  to  the  Investigating  officer, 
a  Capt.  Kohoutek. 

Loebl  was  told  an  official  of  his  rank  could 
only  be  arrested  on  orders  of  the  Communist 
Party's  Central  Committee.  "Altho  a  traitor, 
I  should  have  faith"  that  the  Central  Com- 
mittee had  proof,  and  "if  I  made  a  sincere 
confession"  and  ""revealed  the  names  of  my 
;issoclates,"  the  party  would  see  "'extenuat- 
ing circumstances." 

"I  objected  that  I  was  not  aware  of  being 
guilty  of  any  criminal  or  anti-party  activity 
...  I  asked  them  to  tell  me  what  I  was  ac- 
tually accused  of,  and  give  me  a  chance  to 
prove  my  Innocence. 

A   TRICK 

"They  saw  in  this  a  typically  Jewish  trick. 
They  said  I  only  wanted  to  find  out  what 
they  already  knew  about  my  criminal  acts 
so  that  I  could  admit  only  that,  and  with- 
hold what  they  did  not  know." 

Loebl  soon  learned  the  Investigators  had 
nothing  on  him.  not  even  a  false  denuncia- 
tion. "Their  only  document  was  my  own  biog- 
raphy. All  they  needed  to  do  was  to  change 
the  biography  into  an  indictment." 

This  was  quite  easy,  he  found.  When  Loebl 
said  he  had  worked  under  Foreign  Trade 
Minister  Rlpka.  all  he  had  to  add  was  "that 
I  was  his  agent  and  betrayed  the  party  on 
his  orders."  Similarly,  he  had  signed  a  trade 
agreement  with  Yugoslavia  "as  Tito's  agent" 
and  with  Russia  '"to  harm  the  Soviet  Union." 

Many  people  believe  false  confessions  are 
extracted  by  drugs,  physical  torture  or  politi- 
cal pressure— communi.st  officials  being  per- 
suaded "that  their  confession  would  serve 
the  party." 

"In  fact,  the  method  Is  Ingeniously  sim- 
ple." accordingly  to  Loebl.  "Altho  'to  sit'  In 
Czech  often  means  'to  be  lu  prison,'  sitting 
was  the  one  thing  I  was  not  allowed  to  do. 
I  had  to  stand  during  the  examinations, 
and  I  was  not  allowed  to  sit  down  In  the  cell. 

INTERROGATIONS 

"The  interrogations  lasted  on  tlie  average 
16  hours  a  day  .  .  .  altogether  I  had  to  stand 
or  march  some  18  hours  a  day.  About  six 
hours  were  left  to  sleep  ...  If  one  can  talk 
of  sleep  at  all.  Every  10  minutes  the  warder 
pounded  on  the  door,  and  I  had  to  Jump 
to  attention  and  report:  'Detainee  No.  1473 
reports:  Everything  In  order.' 

"Sometimes  when  the  loud  bangs  on  the 
door  did  not  wake  me.  the  warder  came  Into 
the  cell  and  kicked  me. 

"Another  Instrument  was  hunger  .  .  .  one 
was  always  slightly  hungry,  but  It  was  bear- 
able. However,  the  Interrogation  almost  al- 
ways lasted  a  little  longer — one  day  one 
missed  lunch,  another  day  dinner. 

"The  combination  of  lingering  hunger,  of 
constantly  disturbed  sleep,  of  standing  up 
the  whole  day  and  walking  In  hard  leather 
slippers — all  this  was  unspeakable  torture. 

"'After  two  or  three  weeks,  my  feet  were 
swollen,  every  Inch  of  my  body  ached  at  the 
slightest  touch.  Washing  became  a  torture, 
every  step  was  concentrated  pain.  The  In- 
terrogation— three  officials  alternated — was 
a  never-ending  stream  of  abuse,  humiliation, 
threats." 

Loebl  "s  cell  was  below  the  Interrogation 
rooms,  and  he  could  hear  "the  crying  of  their 
victims"  all  night.  Sometimes  he  would  be 
taken  blindfolded  to  the  basement  and  told 
he  was  about  to  be  executed  without  trial. 
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BRUTAL  GUARDS 

Even  worse  than  brutal  guards  and  the 
knowledge  he  was  Innocent  was  the  fact 
"that  I  was  the  victim  of  my  own  party,  for 
which  I  had  lived  and  to  which  I  gave  all  I 
possessed." 

It  was  this  that  finally  made  Loebl  con- 
fess. 

"What  was  the  sense  In  upholding  human 
Ideals  and  principles,  since  everything  was 
defiled  and  nonsensical  anyway  If  these 
Gestapo  methods  were  possible  in  a  social 
state." 

There  was  a  sudden  change  In  Kohoutek, 
his  Interrogator.  "So  long  as  I  denied  the 
charges  and  insisted  I  was  an  upright  citizen, 
he  was  very  unpleasant.  However,  as  soon  as 
I  had  confessed  that  I  was  among  the  scum 
of  mankind,  he  became  very  friendly  and 
talkative." 

Kohoutek  disclosed  he  had  learned  tortures 
from  his  "teachers"  (the  Russian  Secret 
Police  who  were  really  In  charge)  that  could 
crack  anyone  in  two  days.  But  these  were 
not  used  in  preparing  public  trials  because 
once  the  pain  stopped  the  confession  might 
be  repudiated.  That  Is  why  Loebl's  will  bad 
been  broken. 

TEACHERS 

His  statements  were  translated  Into  Rus- 
.sian  and  submitted  to  the  "teachers."  Then 
they  were  rewritten  to  comply  with  the 
latters'  notes 

"When  I  learned  the  Jestlmony  by  heart.  I 
was  given  a  test,  twice  a  day.''  Loebl  relates. 

In  preparation  for  the  trial.  Loebl  was 
fattened  up  with  good  food  and  taken  out- 
side for  exercise.  Each  defendant  was  ac- 
companied by  his  own  interrogator  when  he 
went  to  court  to  testify. 

"As  soon  as  we  left  the  courtroom  and 
entered  the  corridor,  they  treated  us  like 
national  heroes.  We  were  served  black  coffee, 
and  .  .  .  sausages,  ham  and  lemonades.  We 
were  offered  clgarets,  and  a  doctor  took  care 
of  us — he  measured  our  blood  pressure  and 
paid  us  touching  attention. 

""After  every  testimony,  there  was  a  big 
discussion  about  the  quality  of  the  'perform- 
ance.' The  official  whose  defendant's  per- 
formance in  the  courtroom  was  good  took  It 
as  his  personal  merit." 

To  prevent  suicide  attempts,  prisoners  were 
not  allowed  belts  or  suspenders.  This  turned 
out  to  be  a  mistake  in  the  case  of  a  defendant 
named  Sling  whose  "fattening  cure"  had  not 
restored  him  to  size. 

"It  so  happened  that  Sling's  pants  slid 
down  111  the  midst  of  the  court  hearing,  and 
he  stood  there  in  his  white  underpants.  The 
session  had  to  be  interrupted,  and  it  was 
suspected  that  Sling  had  done  It  on  purpose 
to  ridicule  the  court.  Naturally,  this  cast  a 
shadow  on  the  official  in  charge  of  him." 

REHABILITATION 

Sent  to  Jail  for  life,  Loebl  was  released  In 
1960  after  11  years  behind  bars.  He  worked  as 
a  warehouse  clerk  until  1963,  when  he  was 
'"rehabilitated."  He  Is  now  head  of  the  Bra- 
tislava branch  of  the  state  bank,  and  Is  an 
Important  figure  In  the  new  Czech  regime. 

To  this  day,  however,  he  cannot  forgive 
liimself  for  having  co-operated  with  the 
purge  trials. 

"I  feel  guilty  for  not  having  been  strong 
enough  to  resist  these  horrors  and  the  terror," 
he  says.  "I  had  no  right  to  act  In  a  manner 
contrary  to  my  Ideals,  and  I  believe  I  shall 
blame  myself  for  this  weakness  to  the  end 
of  my  life." 

After  he  confessed,  he  recalls,  he  was  al- 
lowed to  sit  down,  to  read  books — "even 
books  my  wife  had  sent."  He  was  not  badly 
treated  In  prison  after  the  trial.  He  even 
wrote  a  book  of  his  own,  memorizing  It  and 
writing  It  down  after  his  release. 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  noon,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

Rev.  Grant  R.  Sherk.  Jr..  rector,  St. 
Dunstans  Episcopal  Church.  McLean, 
Va..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God.  Heavenly  Father.  Cre- 
ator of  all  things,  who  has  made  us  in 
Thine  own  image  so  that  we  too  may  be 
creators  and  biillders.  graft  into  all  our 
hearts  the  desire  to  build  and  to  create 
so  that  we  may  be  deeply  conscious  of 
our  oneness  with  Thee  and  of  our  unity 
with  all  men.  Help  us  to  build  for  others 
out  of  love  and  gratitude  to  Thee  for  the 
many  blessings  which  Thou  hast  be- 
stowed upon  us  in  this  great  land. 

O  God.  in  this  time  of  trouble  and 
discord,  we  ask  Thee  to  bestow  Thy  grace 
and  blessing  upon  all  of  the  Members  of 
this  Senate.  Give  to  each  one  of  them 
wisdom,  knowledge,  compassion,  love, 
and  courage.  May  they  possess  the  cre- 
ativeness  of  mind  and  spirit  to  enable 
them  to  perform  their  tasks  and  to  fulfill 

Thy  will.  ^  , 

And.  Father,  we  beseech  Thee  to  help 
us  in  the  solution  of  our  problems. 
Though  we  are  at  war,  help  us  to  find  an 
honorable  peace.  Though  we  are  rich, 
show  us  how  to  help  the  poor.  And 
though  there  is  violence  and  hatred,  lead 
us  to  compassion  and  love  Revive  in  us 
the  love  of  God  and  countrj-  which 
prompted  our  ancestors  to  achieve  their 
destiny,  so  that  at  the  last  when  we  de- 
part this  life,  we  too  may  have  served 
Thee  in  our  generation. 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son.  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Amen. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 

the    Journal    of    the    proceedings    of 

Wednesday.  June  26.  1968.  be  dispensed 

with.  „,,xi- 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigatioris  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Business  and  Com- 
merce of  ihe  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  the  Subcommittee  on 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  statements 
in  relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 


FUNDS  AVAILABLE  TO  THE  SECRE- 
TARY OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  PA8TORE.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDEa^  pro  tempore.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

s.  Rem.  310 

Resolved,  Tliat  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
may  iitUlze  any  flacal  year  1968  appropriation 
available  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  com- 
pensation due  employees  tor  June  1988  from 
the  appropriation  "Expenses  of  Inquiries  and 
Investigations,  fiscal  year  1968".  any  sum  so 
utilized  shall  be  replaced  from  funds  appro- 
priated for  said  appropriation  In  the  Second 
Supplemental  Appropriation  Act.  1968. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  considera- 
tion of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
an  item  in  the  supplemental  bill,  is  now 
in  conference,  which  has  to  do  with  the 
paying  of  the  salaries  of  the  personnel 
of  certain  investigating  committees. 
They  have  not  been  paid  because  the 
funds  have  run  out.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  was  underfunded. 

The  purpose  of  this  resolution  is  to 
allow  the  disbursing  officer  to  utilize 
whatever  funds  he  has  available,  and 
then  the  fimds  will  be  replenished  once 
the  supplemental  bill  is  signed  by  the 
President. 

Action  similar  to  this  was  taken  in  the 
House  the  other  day,  and  I  ask  that  the 
Senate  do  the  same  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  310)  was  agreed 
to.  

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE  RE- 
CEIVED DURING  ADJOURNMENT- 
ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  June  26.  1968,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  on  June  27,  1968,  received 
the  following  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives : 

That  the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  sig- 
nature to  the  following  enrolled  bills: 
and  they  were  subsequently  signed  by 
the  President  pro  tempore;  on  June 
27.  1968: 

H.R.  5783.  An  act  to  amend  titles  10.  14. 
and  37.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  provide  for 
confinement  and  treatment  of  offenders 
against  the  tJnlform  Code  of  Military 
Justice: 

H  R.  10480.  An  act  to  prohibit  desecration 
of  the  flag,  and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  13050.  An  act  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  an  increase  In  the 
numbers  of  officers  to  the  Navy  designated 
for  engineering  duty,  aeronautical  engineer- 
ing, and  special  duty; 

H.R.  13593.  An  act  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  number  of  con- 


gressional alternates  authorized  to  be  nomi- 
nated for  each  vacancy  at  the  Military,  Naval. 
and  Air  Force  Academies: 

H.B.  16789.  An  act  to  amend  section  2306 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
certain  contracts  for  services  and  related 
supplies  to  extend  beyond  1  year: 

H  R  16819.  An  act  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tion of  grante  to  States  for  rehabilitation 
services,  to  broaden  the  scope  of  goods  and 
services  available  under  that  act  for  the 
handicapped,  and   for  other  purposes; 

H.R  17024.  An  act  to  repeal  section  1727 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  so  as  to 
permit  prosecution  of  postal  employees  for 
failure  to  remit  postage  due  collections  un- 
der the  postal  embezzlement  statute,  section 
1711  of  title  18.  United  States  Code;  and 

H  R.  17320.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  grant  an  easement 
over  certain  lands  to  the  St.  Louls-San  Fran- 
cisco Railway  Co. 
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REPORT    OP    A    COMMITTEE    SUB- 
MITTED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  June  26.  1968.  Mr.  Yottng  of 
North  Dakota,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  reported  fa- 
vorably, with  amendments,  on  Jime  27, 
1968.  the  bill  (H.R.  10673)  to  amend  title 
m  of  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act, 
1921,  as  amended,  and  submitted  a  re- 
port (No.  1331)  thereon,  which  was 
printed. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  June  27,  1968  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  following  acts : 

S.  2276.  An  act  to  amend  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act  to  per- 
mit the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  con- 
tract for  the  construction  of  works  of  Im- 
provement upon  request  of  local  organiza- 
tions: and 

S.  2914.  An  act  to  authorize  the  further 
amendment  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act. 


VOTING  AGE— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT— (H.  DOC.  NO.  334) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  ballot  box  is  the  great  anvil  of 
democracy,  where  government  is  shaped 
by  the  will  of  the  people.  It  is  through 
the  ballot  that  democracy  draws  its 
strength,  renews  its  processes,  and  as- 
sures its  survival. 

Throughout  the  life  of  oiu-  Republic, 
no  single,  enduring  question  has  so  en- 
gaged generation  after  generation  of 
Americans  as  this:  Who  among  our  citi- 
zens shall  be  eligible  to  participate  as 
voters  in  determining  the  course  of  our 
public  affairs? 


On  four  occasions  we  have  amended 
our  Constitution  to  enlarge  or  to  protect 
that  participation.  In  recent  years.  Con- 
gress itself  has  been  attentive  to  shelter- 
ing and  assuring  the  free  exercise  of  the 
right  to  vote. 

Such  a  concern  is  altogether  fitting. 
Under  a  government  of.  by  and  for  the 
people,  the  right  to  vote  is  the  most 
basic  right  of  all.  It  is  the  right  on  which 
all  others  finally  stand. 

Such  a  right  is  not  to  be  idly  con- 
ferred or  blindly  withheld.  But  the 
stability  of  our  Republic  from  the  begin- 
ning has  been  served — well  and  faith- 
fully— by  the  willingness  of  Americans 
to  lay  aside  the  constraints  of  custom 
and  tradition  and  heed  the  app>eals  of 
reason  and  reality  to  welcome  into  the 
American  electorate  those  of  our  citi- 
zens fitted  by  the  pwecepts  of  our  so- 
ciety's values  to  participate  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  ultimate  right  of  citizenship. 

At  the  inception  of  the  Republic,  the 
promise  of  the  new  Nation  was  strength- 
ened because  our  forefathers  cast  aside 
tests  of  religion  and  property. 

At  midpassage,  America's  moral 
strength  was  fortified  when  the  test  of 
color  was  removed  by  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment.  The  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965  has  reinforced  this  principle  of  all 
time. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  modern  era  in 
this  twentieth  century,  reason  and  real- 
ity wisely  prevailed  when  the  women  of 
America— through  the  Nineteenth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution — were 
granted  the  equality  of  citizenship  so  long 
denied  them. 

In  1961.  the  Twenty-Third  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  gave  citizens  of 
the  Nation's  capital  the  right  to  vote  for 
President  and  Vice  President. 

Four  years  ago.  the  Twenty-Fourth 
Amendment  struck  down  the  tests  of  the 
poll  tax  which  had  for  almost  a  century 
disenfranchised  thousands  of  Americans. 

ENlJUtCIHG    THE    AMERICAN    FRANCHISE 

In  all  these  instances  time  has  afifirmed 
the  wisdom  and  the  right  of  these  deci- 
sions to  enlarge  participation  in  the  Na- 
tion's affairs.  Time,  too,  has  already  af- 
firmed the  wisdom  and  justice  of  our 
continuing  efforts  in  the  last  decade  to 
perfect,  protect  and  shelter  the  right  of 
all  citizens  to  vote  and  to  put  an  end  to 
the  unconscionable  techniques  of  studied 
discrimination. 

Today.  I  believe  it  is  time  once  more 
for  Americans  to  measure  the  constraints 
of  custom  and  tradition  against  the  com- 
pelling force  of  reason  and  reality  in 
regard  to  the  test  of  age.  The  hour  has 
come  to  take  the  next  great  step  in  the 
march  of  democracy.  We  should  now  ex- 
tend the  right  to  vote  to  more  than  ten 
million  citizens  unjustly  denied  that 
light.  They  are  the  young  men  and 
women  of  America  between  the  ages  of 
18  and  21. 

The  practice  of  admitting  young 
Americans  to  the  electorate  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one  has  its  roots  in  the  dim  and 
distant  mists  of  medieval  England — but 
it  is  a  practice  and  limitation  without 
roots  in  the  American  experience. 

Throughout  our  history  as  a  young 
Nation,  young  people  have  been  called 
upon  by  the  age  of  eighteen  to  shoulder 


family  responsibilities  and  civic  duties 
identical  with  their  elders. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen,  young  Ameri- 
cans are  called  upon  to  bear  arms. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen,  young  Ameri- 
cans are  treated  as  adults  before  many 
courts  of  law  and  are  held  responsible 
for  their  acts. 

The  age  of  eighteen,  far  more  than 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  has  been  and  is 
the  age  of  mattu-ity  in  America— and 
never  more  than  now. 

Reason  does  not  permit  us  to  ignore 
any  longer  the  reality  that  eighteen  year 
old  young  Americans  are  prepared — by 
education,  by  experience,  by  exposure  to 
public  affairs  of  their  own  land  and  all 
the  world — to  assume  and  exercise  the 
privilege  of  voting. 

The  essential  stability  of  our  system  is 
not  served,  the  moral  integrity  of  our 
cause  is  not  strengthened,  the  value  we 
place  on  the  worth  of  the  individual  is 
not  honored  by  denying  to  more  than 
ten  million  citizens — solely  because  of 
their  age — the  right  to  full  participation 
in  determining  our  country's  course. 

This  denial  of  the  right  to  vote  limits 
our  democracy.  It  diminishes  every  mod- 
em concept  of  citizenship. 

The  young  people  of  America  in  this 
decade  are  far  more  ready,  far  better 
qualified,  far  more  able  to  discharge  the 
highest  duty  of  citizenship  than  any 
generations  of  the  past. 

We  know — and  the  young  men  and 
women  know  also — that  this  is  so. 

They  are  better  educated  than  their 
counterparts  of  a  generation  ago.  They 
graduate  from  high  school  and  enter  col- 
lege in  greater  proportions.  Already  this 
group — although  many  have  not  yet  com- 
pleted their  schooling — have  a  higher 
education  level  than  the  general  elec- 
torate. 

Mass  commimication  and  greater  op- 
portunities for  travel  expose  them  earlier 
and  more  frequently  to  the  Issues  of  the 
day  than  the  yovmg  men  and  women  of 
the  1940's,  or  even  the  1950's. 

The  yoimg  men  of  today  serve  their 
Nation  in  uniform  with  the  same  devo- 
tion as  their  fathers  and  brothers  of 
earlier  days  showed.  But  duties  unknown 
a  decade  ago  have  summoned  the  devo- 
tion of  yoimg  men  and  women  alike,  by 
the  tens  of  thousands.  Their  participa- 
tion in  the  Peace  Corps,  in  VISTA,  and  in 
other  community  ventures  has  elevated 
our  national  life  and  brought  new  mean- 
ing to  the  concept  of  service. 

For  myself,  I  deeply  believe  that  Amer- 
ica can  only  prosper  from  the  infusion  of 
youthful  energy,  initiative,  visor,  and  in- 
telligence into  our  political  processes. 

We  live  in  a  world  that  is  young  and 
growing  younger  each  year.  Of  all  na- 
tions, none  has  more  generously  invested 
In  preparing  its  young  people  for  con- 
structive citizenship  and  none  has  been 
more  faithfully  served  by  its  young  than 
has  America. 

Today,  the  young  people  of  America 
are  asidng  the  opportunity  to  give  of 
their  talents  and  abilities,  their  energies 
and  enthusiasms,  to  the  greater  tasks  of 
their  times.  I  believe  their  proper  request 
can  and  must  be  properly  answered  by 
a  national  affirmation  of  our  faith  in 
them.  For  a  nation  without  faith  in  its 


sons  and  daughters  is  a  nation  without 
faith  in  itself. 


WHAT    I    PROPOSE 

/  accordingly  propose  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  approve  and 
submit  for  ratification  of  the  legislatures 
of  three-fourths  of  the  States  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  provide,  as  follows: 

The  right  of  any  citizen  of  the  United 
States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged 
by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  ac- 
count of  age  if  a  citizen  is  eighteen  years 
of  age  or  older. 

In  proposing  submission  of  such  an 
amendment  I  am  mindful  that: 

— The  State  of  Georgia  since  1943,  and 
the  State  of  Kentucky,  since  1955, 
have  pei-mitted  eighteen  year  old 
residents  to  vote. 

— The  two  new  States  of  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  have  permitted  nineteen  and 
twenty  year  old  residents,  respec- 
tivtly,  to  vote. 

— The  first  proposal  for  such  an 
amendment  was  advanced  in  1942 
by  Seriator  Arthur  Vandenberg. 

— President  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower,  in 
his  1954  State  of  the  Union  Address, 
urged  an  Amendment  to  lower  the 
voting  age  to  eighteen. 

— In  the  90th  Congress,  more 
than  fifty  proposed  Constitutional 
Amendments  to  extend  voting  rights 
to  eighteen  year  old  citizens  have 
been  introduced,  and  many  of  these 
measures  have  broad  bi-partisan 
support. 

The  concept  has  been  tried  and  tested. 
Its  merit  has  been  established.  Its  right- 
ness  is  now  beyond  dispute. 

IX-I.L   PARTICIPATION    IN    0"R    AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY 

The  time  has  come  to  grant  our  youth 
what  we  ask  of  them  but  still  deny  to 
them — full  and  responsible  participation 
in  our  American  democracy. 

In  this  year  of  national  decision,  as 
Americans  in  every  State  prepare  to 
choose  their  leadership  for  the  decisive 
and  fateful  years  before  us,  the  Con- 
gress has  a  rare  opportunity  through  the 
submission  of  this  amendment  to  sig- 
nify to  our  young  people  that  they  are 
respected,  that  they  are  trusted,  that 
their  commitment  to  America  is  hon- 
ored and  that  the  day  is  soon  to  come 
when  they  are  to  be  participants,  not 
spectators,  in  the  adventure  of  self- 
government. 

E\'ery  time  before,  when  America  has 
extended  the  vote  to  citizens  whose  hour 
has  come,  new  vitality  has  been  infused 
into  the  lifestream  of  the  Nation,  and 
America  has  emerged  the  richer. 

Now  the  hour  has  come  again  to  take 
another  step  in  Democracy's  great 
journey. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House.  June  27,  1968. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  refeired 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 
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(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  165)  authorizing  the  President 
to  proclaim  August  11.  1968.  as  "Family 
Reunion  Day." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  insisted  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  <S.  2986)  to  extend  Public  Law 
480.  83d  Congress,  for  3  years,  and  for 
other  purposes;  disagreed  to  by  the  Sen- 
ate, and  agreed  to  the  confeience  asked 
by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
PoACE.  Mr.  Gathincs.  Mr.  Jones  of  Mis- 
souri. Mr.  PuRctLL.  Mr.  Belcher.  Mr. 
Teague  of  California,  and  Mrs.  May  were 
appointed  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House-  had  severally  agreed  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  fol- 
lowing bills  of  the  House: 

MR  M04  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950  to  make 
changes  and  Improvements  in  the  organiza- 
tion and  operation  of  the  Foundation,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

H  R  6279  An  act  to  provide  for  the  collec- 
tion, compilation,  critical  evaluation,  publi- 
cation, and  sale  of  standard  reference  data; 

H.R.  15979.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  1.  1958,  m  order  to  prevent  or  mini- 
mize Injury  to  fish  and  wildlife  from  the  use 
of  insecucidea.  herbicides,  fungicides,  and 
pesticides,  and  for  other  purposes:  and 

H  R  17268  An  act  to  amend  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  >  H.R.  14367  •  to 
authorize  the  disposal  of  beryl  ore  from 
the  national  stockpile  and  the  supple- 
mental stockpile. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  'H.R. 
17354  >  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1969.  and  for  other  purposes:  agreed 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mrs.  Hansen 
of  Washington.  Mr.  Kirv^'.\n.  Mr.  Marsh, 
Mr.  Flynt.  Mr  Joelson.  Mr  Mahon.  Mr. 
Reifel.  Mr.  McDade,  Mr  Harrison,  and 
Mr.  Jonas  were  appalnted  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  «H.R.  17734) 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968.  and 
for  other  purposes:  agreed  to  the  con- 
ference asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  that  Mr.  M.vhon,  Mr.  Whitten,  Mr. 
Sixes.  Mr.  Natcher,  Mr  Flood,  Mrs. 
Hansen  of  Washington.  Mr.  Jonas.  Mr. 
Laird,  Mr.  Lipscomb,  and  Mr.  Michel 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  a  bill  <H.R.  18037) 


making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor,  and  Healtn,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969.  and 
for  other  purposes,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  afBxed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore: 

HR  3931.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
April  3.  1952: 

HR  8581  An  act  to  amend  section  11-341 
(b)  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  which 
relates  to  the  sales  price  for  the  reports  of  the 
opinions  of  the  CS.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  Circuit:   and 

H  R.  13373.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
C  Mockler 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  iHJl.  18037  >  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
and  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1969,  and  for  other  purposes 
was  read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

INTEKNATIONAI.   E:xP09rrl0NS 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  provide  (or  Federal  Government 
recognition  of  and  participation  In  Interna- 
tional expositions  to  be  held  in  tlie  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper):  to  tlie  Comm.ttee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Repobt  or  CoMPrmoLXB  Oenoul 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  need  to  improve  the  cost- 
Information  system  to  achieve  more  econom- 
ical supply  programs.  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, dated  June  26,  1968  (with  an 
accompanying  report) :  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

OVEXTIMX   AND   STANDBT    PaT.    DEPAkTBIZNT 
OF   TRANSPOrTATlON 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  overtime  and  standby  pay  to  certain  per- 
sonnel employed  in  the  Department  of 
Transportation  (wltb  accompanying  pa- 
pers): to  the  Committee  on  Post  Offlce  and 
Civil  Service. 

Proposco  Reimbursement  for  Work  bt 
States  and  Othees  on  AtrrHORizEO  Water 
RKsotTKces  PROJEcra 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  reimbursement  for  work  by 
States  and  other  non-Federal  public  bodies 
on  authorized  water  resources  projects  (with 
an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

Stcdt  of  Dekp-Draft  Ports  and 
Hasbor  Plans 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  a  Nationwide  Study  of  Deep- 
Draft  Porta  and  the  Preparation  of  Harbor 
Plans;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore; 

Resolutions  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Commonwealth  of  M  issachu- 
setts:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 

"Hoi-RE  Resolition 

•Resolution  memorializing  the  Congress  of 

the  United  States   to  consider   the  inieni 
and  purposes  of  the  Massachusetts  Indus- 
trial Finance  .Authority  Act  and  Its  rela- 
tionship  to  shipbuilding  industries 
"Whereas.    The    Congress    of    the    United 
Sta:e  is  presently  considering  legisl.ition  that 
would  Impose  certain  restrictions  upon  the 
use    of    tax-exempt    Industrial    development 
bonds  within  the  commonwealth  of  Mass.i- 
chusetta  and  within  other  states;   and 

"Whereas.  Authority  has  already  been  con- 
veyed by  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts 
to  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  commonwealth 
to  utilize  the  Industrial  revenue  bond  fi- 
nancing procedure  under  the  terms  of  Chap- 
ter 772  of  the  Acts  of  1967  and  has  through 
a  companion  measure.  Chapter  815  of  said 
Acts  of  1967.  provided  a  special  formula  for 
determining  the  real  estate  and  pergonal  tax 
assessments  for  shipyards  financed  by  indus- 
trial revenue  bonds:  and 

■Whereas.  H.  1514,  Section  107,  presently 
under  consideration  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  could  cause  sex'ere  economic 
problems  in  certain  areas  of  the  common- 
wealth where  Industrial  expansions,  based 
upon  local  financing,  arrangements  and 
agreements,  now  In  progress,  might  be  in- 
definitely deferred:  and 

"Whereas.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  considering  and  delineating  certain 
exceptions  to  the  proposed  regulations  which 
could  alleviate  certain  of  these  problems: 
Therefore,  be  it 

•Resolved.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts House  of  Representatives  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  consider  In  Its 
deliberations  with  respect  to  the  restrictions, 
and  exceptions  to  those  restrictions  being 
imposed  upon  the  use  of  tax-exempt  indus- 
trial development  bonds,  of  the  intent  of 
the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  to  avail 
cities  and  towns  of  the  commonwealth  and 
the  Industries  located  therein  with  a  tax- 
exempt  revenue  bond  flnanclng  procedure 
which  has  been  made  available  to  com- 
peting industries  in  other  regions  of  the 
country,  thereby  precluding  otherwise  in- 
evitable Job  losses  associated  with  the  in- 
equities of  allowing  low-cost  flnanclng  for 
one  company  and  denying  that  advantage  to 
a  Massachusetts  competlltor;  and,  be  it 
further 

••Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  respectfully  requests  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  take  note 
of  the  Intent  In  the  passage  of  Chapter  815. 
Acts  of  1967,  the  so-called  Shipyard  Classi- 
fication Act,  In  making  a  special  exception 
to  shipyards  in  Its  classification  for  taxa- 
tion purposes  or  real  and  personal  proper- 
ties which  did  In  effect  establish  this  pro- 
cedure to  allow  General  Dynamics  Corpora- 
tion specifically,  and  any  comparable  ship 
manufacturer,  the  nbillty  to  utilize  the 
revenue  bond  financing  procedure  for  major 
expansions  which  might  be  undertaken  In 
the  future,  thus  signifying  the  intent  and 
desire  of  the  General  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts to  accommodate  the  growth  of  one  of 
the  largest  Industrial  employers  In  the 
commonwealth;   and.  be  it  further 

••Resolved,  This  commitment  was  repeat- 
edly recognized  through  the  cotirse  of  the 
year  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
sixty-seven,  during  which  this  bill  and  Its 
companion  measures  were  introduced,  sub- 
jected to  public  hearings,  debated,  enacted 
and  signed  Into  law;  and,  be  it  further 
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•'Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  transmitted  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Conmionwealth  to  the  presiding  officers 
of  each  branch  of  Congress  and  to  each 
Senator  and  Representative  from  Massa- 
chusetts in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

"House  of  Representatives,  adopted,  June 
6,  1968. 

"WILLIAM  C.  MaIERS. 

■'Clerk. 
"A  true  copy.  Attest: 

"John  P.  X.  Davoben, 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth." 

Resolutions  of  the  Senate  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts;  to  the  Committee 
un  Finance: 

"Senate  Hesohjtion 
"Resolution  memorializing  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  take  note  of  the  intent 
and  purposes  Involved  in  its  passage  of  the 
Massachusetts  Industrial  Finance  Author- 
ity Act  and  its  relationship  to  shipbuilding 
industries 

"Whereas.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  Is  presently  considering  legislation 
that  would  Impose  certain  restrictions  upon 
the  use  of  tax-exempt  Industrial  development 
bonds  vrtthln  the  commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  within  other  states:  and 

"Whereas.  Authority  has  already  been  con- 
veyed by  the  Senate  to  its  cities  and  towns 
to  utilize  the  industrial  revenue  bond  fi- 
nancing procedure  under  the  terms  of  Chap- 
ter 772.  Acts  of  1967  and  has  through  a 
companion  measvire.  Chapter  815.  Acts  of 
1967.  provided  a  special  formula  for  de- 
termining the  real  estate  and  personal  tax 
assessments  for  shipyards  financed  by  in- 
dustrial  revenue  bonds;    and 

•Whereas.  H.  1514.  Section  107.  presently 
under  consideration  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  could  cause  severe  economic 
problems  In  certain  areas  of  the  common- 
wealth where  industrial  expansions,  based 
upon  local  financing,  arrangements  and 
agreements,  now  in  progress,  might  be  in- 
definitely  deferred:    and 

•Whereas,  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  considering  and  delineating  cer- 
tain exceptions  to  the  proposed  regulations 
which  could  alleviate  certain  of  these  prob- 
lems, if  properly  construed:  Therefore,  be  It 
"Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  Senate 
respectfully  requests  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  to  talce  and  make  note  in  Its 
deliberations  with  respect  to  the  restrictions 
I  and  exceptions  to  those  restrictions )  being 
imposed  upon  the  use  of  tax-exempt  indus- 
trial development  twnds,  of  the  intent  of  the 
Massachusetts  Senate  to  avail  Its  cities  and 
towns  and  the  Industries  located  therein 
with  a  tax-exempt  revenue  bond  financing 
procedure  which  has  been  made  available  to 
competing  industries  In  other  regions  of  the 
country,  thereby  precluding  otherwise  Inevi- 
table Job  losses  associated  with  the  inequities 
of  allowing  low-cost  financing  for  one  com- 
pany and  denying  that  advantage  to  a  Massa- 
chusetts competitor;  and,  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  Senate 
so  convey  Its  Intent  ia  passage  of  Chapter  816, 
Acts  of  1967.  the  so-called  Shipyard  Classifi- 
cation Act,  In  making  a  special  exception  to 
shipyards  in  Its  classification  for  taxation 
purposes  of  real  and  personal  properties,  did 
in  effect  establish  tills  procedure  to  allow 
General  Dynamics  Corporation  specifically, 
and  any  comparable  ship  manufacturer,  the 
ability  to  utilize  the  revenue  bond  financing 
procedure  for  major  expansions  which  might 
be  undertaken  in  the  future,  thus  signifying 
the  intent  and  desire  of  the  Massachusetts 
Senate  to  accommodate  the  growth  of  one  of 
its  largest  industrial  employers.  This  commit- 
ment was  repeatedly  recognized  through  the 
course  of  the  year  cme  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  sixty-seven,  during  which  this  bill 
and  Its  companion  measures  were  Introduced, 
subjected  to  public  hearings,  debated,  en- 
acted and  signed  into  law;  and,  be  it  further 


"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  transmit  forth- 
with this  resolve  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  and  to  the  Sen- 
ators and  Congressmen  comprising  the  con- 
gressional Delegation  from  Massachusetts. 
'•Senate,  adopted,  June  5,  1968. 

"Norman  L.  Pidgbon. 

"Clerk. 
"A  true  copy.  Attest: 

"John  P.  X.  Davoren, 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth." 

A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Yap 
Islands,  commending  the  Honorable  Patsy 
T.  Mink,  Member  of  the  U.S.  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

A  letter,  in  the  nature  of  a  petition,  signed 
by  Gene  Huebener,  president,  St.  Louis  Min- 
eral &  Gem  Society,  of  Klrkwood,  Mo.,  pro- 
posing Plymouth  Rock  as  the  National  Rock; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  resolution  of  William  G.  Gross,  of 
PuUerton,  Calif.,  praying  for  the  enactment 
of  gun  control  legislation;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HART,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  2214.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arthur  Rlke 
(Rept.  No.  1334). 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  3679.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  of  June  19, 
1968  (Public  Law  351,  90th  Congress). 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA  (for  Mr.  Dirksen).  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  without 
amendment : 

S.J.  Res.  181.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  the  week  of 
August  4  through  August  10,  1968,  as  "Pro- 
fessional Photography  Week"  (Rept.  No. 
1335);  and 

H.J.  Res.  1302.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation 
designating  the  week  of  October  13,  1968,  as 
'Salute  to  Eisenhower  Week"  (Rept.  No. 
13361. 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA  (for  Mr.  Dirksen).  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
amendments: 

S.  2628.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  incorporate  the  National  EMuca- 
tion  Association  of  the  United  States,"  ap- 
proved June  30,  1906  (34  Stat.  804)  (Rept. 
No.  1341). 

(The  above  bill  was  subsequently  con- 
sidered and  passed.) 

By  Mr.  HART  (for  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri), 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with- 
out amendment: 

H.J.  Res.  1111.  Joint  resolution  granting 
the  consent  of  Congress  to  certain  additional 
powers  conferred  upon  the  Kansas  City  Area 
Transportation  Authority  by  the  States  of 
Kansas  and  Missouri   (Rept.  No.  1333). 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  with  amendments: 

S.  3418.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  ^:scal  year  1970  and  1971  for  the  con- 
struction of  certain  highways  in  accordance 
with  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1340). 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  without  amendment: 

S.  3514.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  use  of  the 
vessel  Mouette  In  the  coastwise  trade  (Rept. 
No.  1339). 

By  ^^r.  TARBOROUGH.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with 
amendments: 

H.  Con.  Res.  705.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
assist  veterans  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  who  have  served  In  Vietnam 
or  elsewhere  In  obtaining  suitable  employ- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1337). 


JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY  PREVEN- 
TION AND  CONTROL  ACT  OP 
1968— REPORT  OF  A  COMMIT- 
TEE—SUPPLEMENTAL VIEWS  (S. 
REPT.  NO.   1332) 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
I  report  favorably,  with  an  amendment, 
the  bill  (H.R.  12120)  to  assist  courts,  cor- 
rectional systems,  and  community  agen- 
cies to  prevent,  treat,  and  control  juve- 
nile delinquency;  to  support  research 
and  training  efforts  in  the  prevention, 
treatment,  and  control  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency; and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  report  be 
printed,  together  with  supplemental 
views. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  the  bill  will  be 
placed  on  the  calendar;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  report  will  be  printed,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 


AMENDMENT  OP  FEDERAL  POWER 
ACT— REPORT  OP  A  COMMIT- 
TEE—SUPPLEMENTAL VIEWS  'S. 
REPT.  NO.    1338) 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  I  report 
favorably,  with  amendments,  the  bill  'S. 
2445)  to  amend  part  I  of  the  Federal 
Power  Act  to  clarify  the  manner  in  wliich 
the  licensing  authority  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  the  right  of  the  United  States 
to  take  over  a  project  or  projects  upon 
or  after  the  expiration  of  any  license 
shall  be  exercised.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  report  be  printed,  together 
with  the  supplemental  views  of  Senators 
Hart,  Brewster,  Moss,  and  myself. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  the  bill  will  be 
placed  on  the  calendar;  and,  without 
objection,  the  report  will  be  printed,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  FLOOD  CON- 
TROL AND  MULTIPLE-PURPOSE 
PROJECTS— REPORT  OF  A  COM- 
MITTEE   iS.    REPT.    NO.    1342) 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  fiom 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works.  I  re- 
port favorably  an  original  bill  <S.  3710) 
authorizing  the  construction,  repair,  and 
preservation  of  certain  public  works  on 
rivers  and  harbors  for  navigation,  flood 
control,  and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask 
that  the  report  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  re- 
port will  be  received,  and  the  bill  will 
be  placed  on  the  calendar,  and  the  report 
will  be  printed. 


EXTENSION  OF  AUTHORITY  FOR 
MORE  FLEXIBLE  REGULATION 
OF  MAXIMUM  RATES  OF  INTER- 
EST OR  DIVIDENDS— REPORT  OF 
A  COMMITTEE— MINORITY  VIEWS 
(S.  REPT.  NO.  1043) 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire],  from  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  I 
report  favorably,  with  amendments,  the 
bill  (S.  3133)  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
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(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  tlie  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  165)  authorizing  the  President 
to  proclaim  August  11.  1968,  as  "Family 
Reunion  Day." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  in.slsted  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  <S.  2986)  to  extend  Public  Law 
480.  83d  Congress,  for  3  years,  and  for 
other  purposes;  disagreed  to  by  the  Sen- 
ate, and  agreed  to  the  confeience  asked 
by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
PoAGE.  Mr.  Gathincs.  Mr.  Jones  of  Mis- 
souri. Mr.  PuRCELL.  Mr.  Belcher.  Mr. 
Teague  of  California,  and  Mrs.  May  were 
appointed  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  further  annoimced  that 
the  House  had  severally  agreed  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  fol- 
lowing bills  of  the  House : 

H  R  5404  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950  to  make 
changes  and  Improvements  In  the  organiza- 
tion and  operation  of  the  Foundation,  and 
for  other  purpoees; 

H  R  6279.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  collec- 
tion, compilation,  critical  evaluation,  publi- 
cation, and  sale  of  standard  reference  data: 

H.R.  15979.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  1.  1958.  In  order  to  prevent  or  mini- 
mize Injury  to  flsh  and  wildlife  from  the  use 
of  insecticides,  herbicides,  fungicides,  and 
pesticides,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H  R  17268  An  act  to  amend  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  <  H.R.  14367  >  to 
authorize  the  disposal  of  beryl  ore  from 
the  national  stockpile  and  the  supple- 
mental stockpile. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  'H.R. 
17354"  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1969.  and  for  other  purposes:  agreed 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mrs.  Ransen 
of  Washington,  Mr.  Kirwan.  Mr.  Marsh. 
Mr.  Flynt.  Mr.  Joelson.  Mr.  Mahon.  Mr. 
Reifel.  Mr.  McDade.  Mr.  Harrison,  and 
Mr.  Jonas  were  appointed  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  iH.R.  17734> 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968.  and 
for  other  purposes:  agreed  to  the  con- 
ference asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  that  Mr.  Mahon.  Mr.  Whitten.  Mr. 
Sikes.  Mr.  Natcher,  Mr.  Flood.  Mrs. 
Hansen  of  Washington.  Mr.  Jonas.  Mr. 
Laird,  Mr.  Lipscomb,  and  Mr.  Michel 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  a  bill  iH.R.  18037) 


making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor,  and  Healtn.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969.  and 
for  other  purposes,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  aCBxed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore: 

HR  3931.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
April  3.  1952; 

HR  8581  An  act  to  amend  section  11-341 
(b)  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  which 
relates  to  the  sales  price  for  the  reports  of  the 
opinions  of  the  US.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  Circuit;    and 

H  R.  13373.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
C  Mockler. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (HJl.  18037  >  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
and  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing  June  30.  1969.  and  for  other  purposes 
was  read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

INTEXNATIONAL   EXPOSmONS 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  provide  for  Federal  Government 
recognition  of  and  participation  In  interna- 
tional expositions  to  be  held  In  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper);  to  the  Comm.ttee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

RKPOIT  or  CoMPrmoiXBt  Genekai. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  need  to  improve  the  cost- 
Information  system  to  achieve  more  econom- 
ical supply  programs.  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, dated  June  26.  1968  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

OVCRTIMS   AND   STANDBY    PAY.   DEPAKTMZNT 

or  Tkanspobtation 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  overtime  and  standby  pay  to  certain  per- 
sonnel employed  in  the  Department  of 
Transportation  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers): to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

Pkoposeo  Reimbttksement  roR  Work  by 
Statbs  and  Others  on  Axtthorized  Water 
Resources  Projects 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  reimbursement  for  work  by 
States  and  other  non-Federal  public  bodies 
on  authorized  water  resources  projects  (with 
an  accompanying  paper ) :  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

STtTOY  or  Deep-draft  Ports  and 
Harbor  Plans 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  a  Nationwide  Study  of  Deep- 
Draft  Ports  and  the  Preparation  of  Harbor 
Plans;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 

Resolutions  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Commonwealth  of  M  i&sachu- 
•etts;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance; 

"House  Resolition 
"Resolution   memorializing  the  Congress  of 
the   United   States   to  consider   the  intent 
and  purposes  of  the  Massachusetts  Indus- 
trl.il  Finance  Authority  Act  and  lis  rela- 
tionship to  shipbuilding  Industries 
"Whereas.    The    Congress    of    the    United 
State  is  presently  considering  leglsl.ition  that 
would  Impose  certain  restrictions  upon  the 
use    of    tax-exempt    Industrial    development 
bonds  within  the  commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  within  other  states;  and 

■Whereas,  Authority  has  already  been  con- 
veyed by  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts 
to  the  Cities  and  towns  of  the  commonwealth 
to  utilize  the  industrial  revenue  bond  fi- 
nancing procedure  under  the  terms  of  Chap- 
ter 772  of  the  Acts  of  1967  and  has  through 
a  companion  measure.  Chapter  815  of  said 
Acts  of  1967.  provided  a  special  formula  for 
determining  the  real  estate  and  perional  tax 
assessments  for  shipyards  tinanced  by  indus- 
trial revenue  bonds;   and 

•Whereas.  H.  1514.  Section  107.  presently 
under  consideration  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  could  cause  severe  economic 
problems  in  certain  areas  of  the  common- 
wealth where  industrial  expansions,  based 
upon  local  financing,  arrangements  and 
agreeme;its.  now  in  progress,  might  be  in- 
definitely deferred;  and 

"Whereas.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  Is  considering  and  delineating  certain 
exceptions  to  the  proposed  regulations  which 
could  alleviate  certain  of  these  problems: 
Therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts House  of  Representatives  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  consider  In  Its 
deliberations  with  respect  to  the  restrictions, 
and  exceptions  to  those  restrictions  being 
imposed  upon  the  use  of  tax-exempt  indus- 
trial development  bonds,  of  the  intent  ol 
the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  to  avail 
cities  and  towns  of  the  commonwealth  and 
the  industries  located  therein  with  a  tax- 
exempt  revenue  bond  financing  procedure 
which  has  been  made  avaUable  to  com- 
peting industries  in  other  regions  of  the 
country,  thereby  precluding  otherwise  in- 
evitable Job  losses  associated  with  the  In- 
equities of  allowing  low-cost  financing  for 
one  company  and  denying  that  advantage  to 
a  Massachusetts  competlltor;  and.  be  It 
further 

••Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Represenutlves  respectfully  requests  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  take  note 
of  the  intent  in  the  passage  of  Chapter  815. 
Acts  of  1967.  the  so-called  Shipyard  Classi- 
fication Act.  in  malting  a  special  exception 
to  shipyards  In  its  classification  for  taxa- 
tion purposes  or  real  and  personal  proper- 
ties which  did  In  efTect  establish  this  pro- 
cedure to  allow  General  Dynamics  Corpora- 
tion specifically,  and  any  comparable  ship 
manufacturer,  the  ability  to  utilize  the 
revenue  bond  financing  procedure  for  major 
expansions  which  might  be  undertalcen  in 
the  future,  thus  signifying  the  intent  and 
desire  of  the  General  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts to  accommodate  the  growth  of  one  of 
the  ;arge8t  Industrial  employers  In  the 
commonwealth;    and,   be  It  further 

"Resolved,  This  commitment  was  repeat- 
edly recognized  through  the  course  of  the 
year  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
sixty-seven,  during  which  this  bill  and  Its 
companion  measures  were  introduced,  sub- 
jected to  public  hearings,  debated,  enacted 
and  signed  Into  law;  and.  be  It  fuirtber 
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"Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  transmitted  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth  to  the  presiding  officers 
of  each  branch  of  Congress  and  to  each 
Senator  and  Representative  from  Massa- 
chusetts in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

'House  of  Representatives,  adopted.  June 
6.  1968. 

"William  C.  Maiers, 

"Clerk. 
"A  true  copy.  Attest: 

"John  F.  X.  Davoren, 
"Secretary  o/  the  Commonwealth." 

Resolutions  of  the  Senate  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance: 

"Senate  Resolution 
■Resolution  memorializing  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  take  note  of  the  Intent 
and  purposes  Involved  In  Its  passage  of  the 
Massachusetts  Industrial  Finance  Author- 
ity Act  and  Its  relationship  to  shipbuilding 
industries 

■'Whereas,  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  presently  considering  legislation 
that  would  Impose  certain  restrictions  upon 
the  use  of  tax-exempt  Industrial  development 
bonds  within  the  commonwealth  of  Msis- 
sachusetts  and  within  other  states:  and 

■'Whereas,  Authority  has  already  been  con- 
veyed by  the  Senate  to  Its  cities  and  towns 
to  utilize  the  industrial  revenue  bond  fi- 
nancing procedure  under  the  terms  of  Chap- 
ter 772.  Acts  of  1987  and  has  through  a 
companion  measure,  Chapter  815.  Acts  of 
1967,  provided  a  special  formula  for  de- 
termining the  real  estate  and  personal  tax 
assessments  for  shipyards  financed  by  In- 
dustrial  revenue  bonds;    and 

•Whereas,  H.  1514.  Section  107.  presently 
under  consideration  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  could  cause  severe  economic 
problems  in  certain  areas  of  the  common- 
wealth where  industrial  expansions,  based 
upon  local  financing,  arrangements  and 
agreements,  now  in  progress,  might  be  In- 
definitely deferred;    and 

■'Whereas.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  considering  and  delineating  cer- 
tain exceptions  to  the  proposed  regulations 
which  could  alleviate  certain  of  these  prob- 
lems. If  properly  construed:  Therefore,  be  It 
"Resolved.  That  the  Massachusetts  Senate 
respectfully  requests  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  to  talce  and  make  note  in  Its 
deliberations  with  respect  to  the  restrictions 
(and  exceptions  to  those  restrictions)  being 
imposed  upon  the  use  of  tax-exempt  Indus- 
trial development  bonds,  of  the  intent  of  the 
Massachusetts  Senate  to  avail  its  cities  and 
towns  and  the  Industries  located  therein 
with  a  tax-exempt  revenue  bond  financing 
procedure  which  has  been  made  available  to 
competing  Industries  in  other  regions  of  the 
country,  thereby  precluding  otherwise  inevi- 
table Job  losses  associated  with  the  inequities 
of  allowing  low-cost  financing  for  one  com- 
pany and  denying  that  advantage  to  a  Massa- 
chusetts competitor;  and,  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  Senate 
so  convey  Its  Intent  in  passage  of  Chapter  815, 
Acts  of  1967,  the  so-called  Shipyard  Classifi- 
cation Act,  In  making  a  special  exception  to 
shipyards  in  its  classification  for  taxation 
purposes  of  real  and  personal  properties,  did 
In  effect  establish  this  procedure  to  allow 
General  Dynamics  CoiTJoration  specifically, 
and  any  comparable  ship  manufacturer,  the 
ability  to  utilize  the  revenue  bond  financing 
procedure  for  major  expansions  which  might 
be  undertaken  in  the  futtire.  thus  signifying 
the  intent  and  desire  of  the  Massachusetts 
Senate  to  accommodate  the  growth  of  one  of 
Its  largest  Industrial  employers.  This  commit- 
ment was  repeatedly  recognized  through  the 
course  of  the  year  one  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  sixty-seven,  during  which  this  bill 
and  its  companion  measures  were  Introduced, 
subjected  to  public  hearings,  debated,  en- 
acted and  signed  into  law;  and,  be  it  further 


"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  transmit  forth- 
with this  resolve  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  and  to  the  Sen- 
ators and  Congressmen  comprising  the  con- 
gressional Delegation  from  Massachusetts. 
••Senate,  adopted,  June  5,  1968. 

•'Norman  L.  Pidcbon, 

"Clerk. 
"A  true  copy.  Attest: 

••John  P.  X.  Davoren, 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth." 

A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Yap 
Islands,  commending  the  Honorable  Patsy 
T.  Mink,  Member  of  the  U.S.  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

A  letter,  In  the  nattire  of  a  petition,  signed 
by  Gene  Huebener,  president,  St.  Louis  Min- 
eral &  Gem  Society,  of  Klrkwood.  Mo.,  pro- 
posing Plymouth  Rock  as  the  National  Rock; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

"Hie  resolution  of  William  G.  Gross,  of 
Pullerton.  Calif.,  praying  for  the  enactment 
of  gun  control  legislation;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HART,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  2214.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arthur  Rlke 
(Rept.  No.  1334). 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  3679.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June  19. 
1968  (Public  Law  351.  90th  Congress). 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA  (for  Mr.  Dibksen).  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  without 
amendment : 

S.J.  Res.  181.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  the  week  of 
August  4  through  August  10,  1968,  as  "Pro- 
fessional Photography  Week"  (Rept.  No. 
1335);  and 

H.J.  Res.  1302.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation 
designating  the  week  of  October  13,  1968,  as 
"Salute  to  Elsenhower  Week"  (Rept.  No. 
1336). 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA  (for  Mr.  Dirksen).  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
amendments: 

S.  2628.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
'An  act  to  Incorporate  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  of  the  United  States,"  ap- 
proved June  30.  1906  (34  Stat.  804)  (Rept. 
No.  1341). 

(The  above  bill  was  subsequently  con- 
sidered and  passed.) 

By  Mr.  HART  (for  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri), 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with- 
out amendment: 

H.J.  Res.  1111.  Joint  resolution  granting 
the  consent  of  Congress  to  certain  additional 
powers  conferred  upon  the  Kansas  City  Area 
Transportation  Authority  by  the  States  of 
Kansas  and  Missouri   (Rept.  No.  1333). 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  with  amendments: 

S.  3418.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1970  and  1971  for  the  con- 
struction of  certain  highways  in  accordance 
With  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1340). 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  without  amendment: 

S.  3514.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  use  of  the 
vessel  Mouette  In  the  coastwise  trade  (Rept. 
No.  1339). 

By  Mr.  TARBOROUGH,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with 
amendments: 

H.  Con.  Res.  705.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
assist  veterans  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  who  have  served  In  Vietnam 
or  elsewhere  in  obtaining  suitable  employ- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1337). 


JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY  PREVEN- 
TION AND  CONTROL  ACT  OP 
1968— REPORT  OP  A  COMMIT- 
TEE—SUPPLEMENTAL VIEWS  (S. 
REPT.  NO.   1332) 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  fiom  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
I  report  favorably,  with  an  amendment, 
the  bill  (H.R.  12120)  to  assist  courts,  cor- 
rectional systems,  and  community  agen- 
cies to  prevent,  treat,  and  control  juve- 
nile delinquency;  to  support  research 
and  training  efforts  in  the  prevention, 
treatment,  and  control  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency; and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  report  be 
printed,  together  with  supplemental 
views. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  the  bill  will  be 
placed  on  the  calendar;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  report  will  be  printed,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, 


AMENDMENT  OP  PEDERAL  POWER 
ACT— REPORT  OP  A  COMMIT- 
TEE—SUPPLEMENTAL VIEWS  <S. 
REPT.  NO.    1338) 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  I  report 
favorably,  with  amendments,  the  bill  'S. 
24451  to  amend  part  I  of  the  Federal 
Power  Act  to  clarify  the  manner  in  which 
the  licensing  authority  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  the  right  of  the  United  States 
to  take  over  a  project  or  projects  upon 
or  after  the  expiration  of  any  license 
shall  be  exercised.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  reix)rt  be  printed,  together 
with  the  supplemental  views  of  Senators 
Hart,  Brewster,  Moss,  and  myself. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  the  bill  will  be 
placed  on  the  calendar;  and,  without 
objection,  the  report  will  be  printed,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington. 

AUTHORIZATION  OP  FLOOD  CON- 
TROL AND  MULTIPLE-PURPOSE 
PROJECTS— REPORT  OP  A  COM- 
MITTEE   <S.    REPT.    NO.    1342) 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  I  re- 
port favorably  an  original  bill  'S.  3710V 
authorizing  the  construction,  repair,  and 
preservation  of  certain  public  works  on 
rivers  and  harbors  for  navigation,  flood 
control,  and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask 
that  the  report  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  re- 
port will  be  received,  and  the  bill  will 
be  placed  on  the  calendar,  and  the  report 
will  be  printed. 


EXTENSION  OP  AUTHORITY  FOR 
MORE  FLEXIBLE  REGULATION 
OF  MAXIMUM  RATES  OF  INTER- 
EST OR  DIVIDENDS— REPORT  OF 
A  COMMITTEE— MINORITY  VIEWS 
(S.  REPT.  NO.  1343) 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire],  from  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  I 
report  favorably,  with  sunendments,  the 
bill  (S.  3133)  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
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authority  for  more  flexible  regulation  of 
maximum  rates  of  interest  or  divldenda. 
higher  reserve  requirements,  and  open 
market  operations  in  agency  issues.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  report 
be  printed,  together  with  minority  views. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
report  wUl  be  received  and  the  bill  will 
be  placed  on  the  calendar,  and.  without 
objection,  the  report  will  be  printed^  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

EXKC'U'irVE  REPORTS  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  foUowing  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PASTORE.  from  th«  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy: 

Glenn  T.  Seaborg.  of  CallfornU,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commlaaion; 

James-T:  Ramey.  of  lUnols,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
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By  Mr.  HARTKE  (for  binuelf  and  Mr. 
Pzu.)  : 

S.  3708.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  eBtablUh- 
ment  of  the  International  Peace  Institute; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr   Habtjus  when  be 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading. ) 
By  Mr.  FONO: 

S.  3709.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  First  Morrill 
Act  to  permit  sums  received  thereunder  to 
be  Inveated  aa  the  Stale  legUlatures  may 
prescribe;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 

S.  3710.  A  bill  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion, repair,  and  preservation  of  certain 
public  worlts  on  rivers  and  harbors  for  navi- 
gation, flood  control,  and  for  other  pur- 
poeee:    placed   on   the   calendar. 

(See  reference  to  the  above  bUl  when  re- 
ported by  Mr  Randolph,  which  appears  un- 
der the  heading    •Reporta  of  Committees.") 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 
Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr   SCOTT: 
S  3701    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  1st  Lt.  Ken- 
neth A.  Myers.  US.  Air  Force  Reserve;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(Se«  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Scorr  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bUl.  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Scott,  and  Mr  HATrrsLD) 
S  3702.  A  bUl  to  assist  physicians  and 
other  piofeealonala  in  prescribing  drugs  cov- 
ered  under  Federal-State  programs,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  preparation  and  distribution  of 
State  drug  formularies,  and  to  encourage 
economy  in  the  preecrtbing  and  dispensing 
of  preecrtpUon  drugs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javtts  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  3703.  A  bill  to  provide  greater  opportu- 
nity for  participation  in  rulemaking  by  and 
on  behalf  of  persona  of  llnuted  means;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MAGMUSON  (by  request): 
S.  3704.  A  bill  to  amend  section  212(B) 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  the  continuation  of 
authority  to  develop  American-flag  carriers 
and  promote  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
Umted  State*  through  the  use  of  mobile 
trade  fairs;  and 

S  3705.  A  bUl  to  repeal  Public  Law  8»- 
515;    to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Macnuson  when 
be  introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By   Mr.   JORDAN   of   North   CaroUna: 
S.  3706.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Build- 
lugs  Act  of  1959.  as  amended,  to  provide  for 
financing  the  acquisition,   construction,   al- 
teration,  maintenance,  operation,   and  pro- 
tection   of    public    building,    and    for    other 
purpose*;  to  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 
By    Mr    BYRD   of   West  Virginia    (for 
Mr.   WnajAMS  of   New   Jersey) ; 
S.  3707.  A    bill    to    prohibit    federally    in- 
sured  banks   from   voting   their  own   stock 
and   to   provide   for  cumulative   voting   In 
federally   insured   banks;    to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Byro  of  West 
Virginia  when  he  Introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heMUng.) 


S  3701— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 
FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  1ST  LT. 
KENNETH  A.  MYERS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  introduce  a  bill 
for  the  relief  of  1st  Lt.  Keimeth  A.  Myers. 
U.S.  Air  Force  Reserve,  and  that  the 
bill  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  bill 
will  be  received;  and,  without  objection, 
the  bill  will  be  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

The  bill  <S.  3701  >  for  the  relief  of  1st 
Lt.  Kenneth  A  Myers.  U.S.  Air  Force  Re- 
serve, introduced  by  Mr.  Scott,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices.   

S  3702— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  RE- 
LATING TO  ESTABLISHMENT  AND 
FILING  WITH  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
HEALTH.  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE OF  STATE  DRUG  FORMU- 
LARIES 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
Introduce  for  myself,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Hatfield],  a  pro- 
posal which  requires  each  State  to  es- 
tablish and  file  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  a  drug 
formulary  or  listing  covering  the  most 
frequently  prescribed  drugs  paid  for  un- 
der Fedei-al-State  matching  fund  pro- 
grams. This  bill  concerns  itself  with  the 
economic  factors  of  diug  usage — specif- 
ically with  drug  prices.  It  is  not  to  be 
confused  with  a  drug  compendium  which 
would  deal  with  scientific  evaluation  of 
drugs. 

The  three  who  are  introducing  this 
bill  are  the  minority  members  of  the 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  of  the  Small 
Business  Committee,  which  has  for  the 
past  year  been  studying  the  competitive 
problems  of  the  drug  Industry  under  the 
chaiimanshlp  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Nelson]. 

Congress  has.  through  the  years, 
passed  many  laws  authorizing  grants  of 
matching  funds  to  the  States  for  the 
piupoee  of  providing  health  care,  includ- 
ing prescription  drugs,  for  various  seg- 
ments of  the  population  whose  members, 
because  of  physical,  social  or  economic 


handicaps,  cannot  finance  their  own 
health  care  needs.  Existing  programs 
have  been  created  at  various  times,  and 
each  program  provides  for  a  different 
breadth  of  service  coverage  than  others. 
Two  things  are  common  to  all  of  these 
programs:  First,  that  State  funds  are  in- 
volved; and,  second,  that  administration 
Is  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  States,  act- 
ing under  broad  guidelines  from  Federal 
agencies. 

This  bill  provides  that  each  State  shall 
establish  a  drug  formulary  committee,  a 
majority  of  whose  members  must  be 
practicing  members  of  the  professions, 
authorized  to  render  services  imder  these 
programs.  The  drug  formulary  commit- 
tee shall  recommend,  for  the  approval  of 
the  State  director  of  welfare  or  other  ap- 
propriate State  official,  a  list  of  the  most 
frequently  prescribed  drugs  by  generic 
name  and  by  brand  name.  This  listing 
or  formulary  will  also  show  the  maximum 
reimbursement  allowed  to  vendors  for 
each  listed  drtig.  or  an  indication  of  the 
cost  of  each  drug  to  the  community  phar- 
macist. In  a  manner  that  will  clearly 
reveal  the  comparative  cost  of  all  listed 
drugs  which  may  be  used  for  similar 
therapeutic  purposes.  This  bill  provides 
that  each  State  must  distribute  Its  drug 
formulary  to  all  practitioners  author- 
ized to  prescribe  drugs  under  these  pro- 
grams. The  drug  formulary  may  be  re- 
vised as  often  as  the  State  deems  de- 
sirable, but  the  bill  requires  that  each 
formulary  be  revised  at  least  once  a 
year.  At  the  State's  option,  area  formu- 
laries, covering  different  geographical 
portions  of  a  State,  or  regional  formu- 
laries serving  the  needs  of  several  States, 
may  be  adopted. 

It  will  be  noted,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
bill  requires  the  listing  of  approved  drugs 
by  their  generic  name  and  by  their  brand 
name.  Providing  a  quick  comparison  of 
drug  costs  will  allow  the  practitioner  to 
have  cost  as  well  as  efficacy  in  mind  when 
prescribing  drugs  for  patients  covered 
under  these  plans.  With  the  facts  of  cost 
differences  readily  available,  I  am  con- 
fident that  most  physicians  will  prescribe 
the  most  economical  drugs,  consistent 
with  the  needs  of  their  patients.  This 
price  information  will  have  a  salutary  ef- 
fect on  the  physician's  prescribing  for 
all  patients  whether  or  not  they  are 
covered  under  these  plans.  A  physician 
who  is  made  aware  of  the  price  differen- 
tials through  this  formulary  will  likely 
apply  this  knowledge  throughout  his 
ur&ctlc6 

Mr.  President,  it  is  our  judgment  after 
hearing  a  good  deal  of  testimony  that  the 
State  or  regional  formulary  approach  is 
more  desirable  than  a  national  drug 
formulary  which  has  also  been  suggested. 
Thus,  it  appears  to  us  that  in  an  attempt 
to  lower  the  costs  to  the  consumer,  the 
national  formulary  approach  would  in- 
stead perpetuate  the  nationally  knovra 
products  regardless  of  price  at  the  ex- 
peiise  of  the  smaller  manufacturers 
whose  products  are  in  limited  distri- 
bution. 

If  the  professional  experience  and 
judgment  of  local  practitioners  Is  to  be 
insured,  procedures  must  be  acceptable 
to  those  who.  in  the  long  run.  must  make 
these  programs  work.  The  administra- 
tion, supervision,  and  evaluation  of  these 
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joint  programs  can  more  efficiently  be 
performed  at  the  local  level  while  re- 
sponding to  local  needs.  The  fact  that 
the  States  pay  for  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  cost  of  these  programs  would  in- 
dicate that  they  should  have  a  major 
voice  in  determining  which  drugs  should 
be  in  their  drug  formulary. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposal  which  I 
Introduce  today  together  with  Senators 
Scott  and  Hatfield  will  provide  practi- 
tioners with  a  ready  reference  of  the 
drugs  which  are  approved  for  inclusion 
in  each  State's  plans. 

The  practitioner  who  writes  prescrip- 
tions for  these  drugs  may  use  the  ge- 
neric or  brand  name  as  he  chooses.  This 
bill  in  no  way  restricts  the  physician  in 
the  choice  of  drugs  he  will  prescribe  for 
his  patients,  and  there  is  no  interference 
with  the  normal  physician-patient  re- 
lationship. 

It  does  not  interfere  with  the  patient's 
right  to  patronize  the  community  phar- 
macy of  his  choice.  This  right  is  guar- 
anteed by  other  sections  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  which  will  automatically 
apply  to  this  bill. 

One  of  the  serious  problems  involved 
in  our  present  health  care  system  has 
been  the  long  delays  commensurate  with 
reimbursement  of  retail  druggists  of  drug 
costs.  Pennsylvania  found  that  upon  in- 
stitution of  a  drug  formulai-y  system  as 
contemplated  by  this  proposal,  invoice 
payments  to  vendors  were  reduced  from 
an  average  180  days  to  30  days  once  the 
plan  was  in  full  operation.  Auditing 
would  be  greatly  simplified.  Most  im- 
portantly, drug  costs  were  reduced  by 
over  $1  million  in  the  first  9  months  of 
operations  with  no  pressure  placed  on 
physicians  except  a  moderate  request  to 
prescribe  the  lowest  cost  drug  consistent 
with  the  patient's  needs. 

In  short,  the  bill  provides  only  for  the 
listing  of  drugs  in  State  programs  where 
Federal  funds  are  matched  in  a  manner 
satisfactory  to  the  State;  for  the  pro- 
viding of  cost  comparisons  of  the  listed 
drugs  which  will  aid  the  physician  in 
writing  prescriptions  for  his  patients. 
Over  20  States  are  already  operating 
under  these  provisions  and  would  have 
no  difficulty  in  meeting  these  require- 
ments, even  though  some  may  find  it 
necessary  to  better  organize  these  pro- 
grams, finding  economy  and  improve- 
ment of  administration  as  a  result. 

Mr.  President,  our  recommendation  is 
in  response  to  the  evidence  which  we 
have  seen  and  heard  relating  to  the  costs 
of  drugs  and  the  differences  between 
those  costs  when  referred  to  by  the  ge- 
neric name  and  by  the  trade  name. 

We  think  this  is  the  way  to  do  it  with- 
out regulation  or  control.  We  should  do 
it  on  the  basis  that  the  consumer  is  the 
best  regulator  of  all — the  consumer  in 
this  case  being  the  practitioner,  his  pa- 
tient, and  the  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ment, which  contribute  to  the  cost  of 
the  drugs. 

I  send  the  bill  to  the  desk  for  appro- 
priate reference  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 


will  be  printed  In   the  Record  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Tlie  bill  <S.  3702)  to  assist  physicians 
and  other  professionals  in  prescribing 
drugs  covered  under  Federal-State  pro- 
grams, to  provide  for  the  preparation 
and  distribution  of  State  drug  formu- 
laries, and  to  encourage  economy  in  the 
presciibing  and  dispensing  of  prescrip- 
tion drugs,  introduced  by  Mr.  Javits  (for 
himself  and  other  Senatoi-s).  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3702 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  no 
Federal  grant  shall  be  made  lo  defray  any 
expenses  incurred  after  December  31,  1969, 
by  any  State  In  providing  prescription  drugs 
to  any  person,  under  any  Federal-State 
matching  fund  program  which  provides 
drugs  to  needy  individuals,  unless  such  State 
shall  have  prepared,  published,  and  made 
available  to  the  practitioners  authorized  to 
prescribe  drugs  under  such  programs  In  such 
State,  a  drug  formulary,  with  respect  to 
which  a  certification  shall  have  been  made 
by  the  State  officer  designated  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
Secretary)   as  provided  In  section  2(a). 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  certification  referred  to  In 
the  preceding  section  means  a  certification 
by  a  State  officer  designated  by  the  Governor 
certifying  that — 

(1)  such  formulary  was  prepared  by.  and 
the  contents  thereof  were  approved  by,  a 
competent  formulary  committee,  the  mem- 
bership of  which  Included  individuals  having 
expertise  In  the  rendering  of  professional 
services  under,  or  in  the  administration  of, 
State-Federal  financed  health  programs,  and 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  which  are  prac- 
ticing members  of  the  professions  author- 
ized to  render  professional  services  under 
such  programs; 

(2)  such  formulary  contains  a  listing  by 
generic  and  brand  names  of  the  drugs  which 
are  most  frequently  prescribed  and  approved 
by  the  formulary  committee  in  the  State  for 
needy  individuals  receiving  drugs  under  State 
programs  In  which  Federal  financial  par- 
ticipation Is  authorized; 

(3)  such  formulary  indicates,  with  respect 
to  each  drug  listed  therein,  (1)  the  maximum 
reimbursement  which  will  be  paid  (under 
State  programs  In  which  there  Is  Federal 
financial  participation)  to  vendors  for  each 
listed  product  or  (ID  the  usual  cost  thereof 
when  obtained  by  community  pharmacists 
in  usual  quantities  from  the  most  frequently 
used  source  of  supply  for  such  drug,  or  (ill)  a 
cost  Index  or  a  ratio  of  drug  costs  (to  com- 
munity pharmacists)  which  clearly  Indicates 
the  degree  of  cost  variations  existing  between 
listed  drugs  used  for  comparable  therapeutic 
purposes: 

(4)  adequate  provision  has  been  made  by 
the  State  for  the  distribution  of  copies  of 
such  formulary  and  revisions  thereto  among 
physicians  and'  other  appropriate  Individuals 
in  the  State: 

(5)  such  formulary  will  be  revised  from 
time  to  time  (but  not  less  than  one  each 
12  months)  so  as  to  include  therein  new 
drugs  approved  for  inclusion  and  to  reflect 
current  information   as   to  drug  costs:    and 

(6)  the  State  has  made  adequate  provision 
for  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  formu- 
lary committee  by  any  party  at  Interest  as 
to  the  Inclusion  or  exclusion  of  any  generic 
or  branded  product  In  the  formulary. 

(b)  If  the  State  deems  the  same  to  be  de- 
sirable. It   may   submit   to   the   Secretary   a 


separate  formulary  for  any  particular  area 
of  the  State,  which  formulary  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  certification  requirements 
as  those  set  forth  In  subsection   ( a ) . 

Sec.  3.  No  certification  with  respect  to  a 
drug  formulary  of  any  State  shall  be  effec- 
tive until  a  copy  of  such  formulary  shall 
have  been  filed  with  the  Secretar>'.  Any 
certification  with  respect  to  a  drug  formu- 
lary shall  cease  to  be  In  effect  if,  within  a 
reasonable  time  after  any  revision  or  modi- 
fication of.  or  addition  to.  such  drug  for- 
mulary, a  copy  of  such  drug  formulary 
which  contains  such  revision,  modification, 
or  addition  is  not  filed  with  such  Secretary. 

Sec.  4.  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(a)  the  term  "generic  name",  when  used  In 
connection  with  any  drug,  means  the  "es- 
tablished name"  of  such  dr\ig  as  tli.it  term 
is  defined  in  section  502(e)  of  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  and 

(b)  the  term  "brand  name",  when  used  In 
connection  with  any  drug  or  drug  product, 
means  any  name  or  term  or  a  combination  of 
these  (Including  a  trademark  or  a  propri- 
etary name)  which  serves  clearly  to  Iden- 
tify such  drug  or  drug  product  as  the  pro- 
duct of  a  particular  manufacturer,  packager, 
or  distributor. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
have  studied  the  evidence  presented 
covering  the  problems  of  the  prescrip- 
tion drug  industrj',  I  have  become  con- 
vinced that  one  of  the  major  problems 
is  one  of  commimication  between  the 
drug  manufacturers  and  the  physicians 
who  prescribe  the  products  of  these 
manufacturers.  This  communication  gap 
has  two  components:  economic  com- 
mimication and  scientific  communica- 
tion. The  bill  to  provide  for  State  drug 
formularies,  which  I  am  today  jointly 
sponsoring  with  Senator  Javits  and  Sen- 
ator Scott,  will  help  bridge  the  existing 
gap  in  economic  communication. 

This  bUl  makes  available  to  the  phy- 
sician a  ready  comparison  of  the  prices 
to  the  consumer  of  drugs  that  have  simi- 
lar therapeutic  activity.  The  list  of  drugs 
or  the  formulary  will  not  be  the  result  of 
decisions  made  in  Washington  by  a  board 
or  bureau  far  removed  from  the  prac- 
tices of  the  locality  where  the  drugs  are 
to  be  prescribed.  The  proposed  formu- 
lary will  be  a  State  formulary  whose 
products  will  be  selected  by  State  com- 
mittees representative  of  professional 
members  of  the  health  team  who  are 
treating  patients  under  State-Federal 
matching  funds  programs.  In  other 
words,  the  practicing  physicians  in  a 
State  will  have  a  determining  voice  as 
to  which  products  will  be  listed.  These 
listed  products  will  have  the  maximum 
reimbursable  cost  to  the  consumer  list- 
ed or  the  cost  to  the  commimity  phar- 
macist. With  this  price  information 
readily  available,  physicians  will  pre- 
scribe the  most  economical  drugs  which, 
in  their  professional  judgment,  meet  the 
needs  of  their  patients.  This  bill  does 
not  compel  physicians  to  prescribe  drugs 
that  may  in  their  professional  judgment 
be  less  desirable  for  their  patients.  It 
merely  supplies  additional  knowiedge 
regarding  the  cost  of  drugs  prescribed. 

Physicians  very  logically  are  primarily 
concerned  with  the  health  of  their  pa- 
tients. They  are  anxious  to  relieve  pain, 
suffering  and  disease.  Their  first  concern 
is  the  physical  welfare  of  their  patients 
and  they  are  to  be  commended  for  this 
attitude.  By  suppyling  usable  price  com- 
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parisons  of  drugs  we  would  be  making  It 
easier  for  practicing  physicians  to  pre- 
scribe drugs  with  both  therapeutic  and 
economic  considerations  In  mind 

The  SUte  drug  formulary  proposed  in 
this  bill  will  apply  only  to  State-Federal 
programs.  This  will  result  in  economies 
to  the  State  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, as  the  experience  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  has  shown. 
In  addition,  the  knowledge  of  prices 
gained  by  physicians  will  lead  to  eco- 
nomical prescriblnR  by  physicians 
throughout  their  practices. 

My  State  of  Oregon  has  such  a  formu- 
lai-y  in  operation  at  the  present  time. 
The  State  welfare  department  and  the 
practicing  physicians  of  our  State  desig- 
nate the  products  to  be  Included.  This 
system  of  listing  the  covered  drugs  has 
not  been  found  burdensome  or  an  inter- 
ference with  the  right  of  physicians  to 
prescribe  the  drugs  of  their  choice. 

The  g?D  m  scientific  communication 
results  iu  Jliajor  part  from  the  rapid  ad- 
vance made  in  drug  Industries  in  the  past 
two  decades.  Scientific  advances  have 
been  made  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than 
they  have  been  effectively  communicated. 
The  solution  to  this  problem  will  notbe 
found  until  a  thorough  study  of  the  needs 
of   the   practicing    physician    regarding 

drug  prescribing  has  bee'^,'"*^«  ^"f.^^ 
suggestions  received  as  to  how  these 
needs  can  best  be  met.  At  the  request  of 
Senators  Javits.  Scott,  and  myself,  the 
American  Medical  Association,  the 
pharmaceutical  manufac.urers  and  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  have 
these  problems  under  current  study. 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  able  and  disttaguished 
colleagues,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Javits]  and  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon iMr.  Hattield]  in  introducing  a  bill 
establishing  State  drug  formularies. 

Our  bill  requires  each  State  to  estab- 
lish and  file  with  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  a  drug  formu- 
lary covering  the  most  frequently  pre- 
scribed drugs  paid  for  under  Federal- 
State  matching  fund  programs  "pro- 
vides that  each  State  shall  establish  a 
drug  formulary  committee,  a  majority 
of  whose  members  must  be  practicing 
members  of  the  professions  authorized 
to  render  service  under  these  programs. 
The  drug  formulary  committee  shall  rec- 
ommend, for  the  approval  of  the  State 
ofBcer  designated  by  the  Governor,  a  list 
of  the  most  frequently  prescribed  drugs 
by  brand  name  and  by  generic  name. 
This  listing  or  formulary  will  also  show 
the  reimbursement  allowed  to  vendors 
for  each  listed  drug,  or  an  indication  of 
the  cost  of  each  drug  to  the  community 
pharmacist.  In  a  manner  that  will  clearly 
reveal  the  comparative  cost  of  all  listed 
drugs  which  may  be  used  for  similar 
therapeutic  purposes.  Our  bill  provides 
that  each  State  must  distribute  Its  drug 
formulary  to  all  practitioners  authorized 
to  prescribe  drugs  under  these  programs. 
The  drug  formulary  may  be  revised  as 
often  as  is  deemed  desirable,  but  our  bill 
requires  that  each  formulai-y  be  revised 
at  least  once  annually.  At  the  State's  op- 
tion, area  formularies,  covering  diflerent 
geographical  portions  of  a  State,  or  re- 
gional formularies  serving  the  needs  of 
several  States,  may  be  adopted. 
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Having  outlined  the  essence  of  our  bill, 
let  me  now  say  what  it  does  not  do.  It 
does  not  force  physicians  to  alter  their 
practices  In  prescribing  drugs  for  pa- 
tients covered  under  these  programs  It 
does  not  require  physicians  to  prescribe 
by  brand  name  or  by  generic  name. 
Finally.  It  does  not  provide  the  amount 
of  payment  that  will  be  made  for  pre- 
scription drugs,  nor  the  method  of  pric- 
ing to  be  employed. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  our  bill  leaves  to  the  States 
the  right  to  say  which  drugs  will  be  cov- 
ered and  what  prices  will  be  paid  for 
the  drugs  prescribed  under  these  pro- 
grams. No  Federal  intervention  Is  au- 
thorized or  contemplated.  While  our  bill 
requires  each  State  to  file  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare a  formulary  of  the  most  frequently 
prescribed  drugs  under  these  programs. 
It  leaves  to  each  State  the  decision  as  to 
the  selection  of  drugs,  thereby  Insuring 
that  the  drugs  selected  will  be  in  con- 
formity with  the  practices  of  the  States 
or  regions  covered  by  the  formulary. 

I  am  glad  to  report  to  the  Senate  that 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  al- 
ready has  the  type  of  drug  formulary 
contemplated  in  the  bill  which  we  are 
Introducing  today  It  Is  widely  acclaimed 
as  a  very  helpful  Instrument  by  prac- 
ticing physicians,  pharmacists,  and  the 
administrators  of  our  State  welfare  pro- 
grams. The  Pennsylvania  drug  formulary 
is  not  only  helpful  to  those  participating 
in  these  matching  fund  programs,  but  Is 
simple  to  operate  and  leads  to  economy 
In  drug  usage. 

Practicing  physicians  and  others  con- 
cerned with  federally  assisted  Pennsyl- 
vania welfare  programs  have  made 
themselves  available  to  serve  on  the  for- 
mulary committee.  Since  practicing  phy- 
sicians compromise  a  majority  of  the 
committee,  their  practices  and  desires 
are  given  every  consideration,  thus  re- 
sulting in  a  cooperative  relationship  be- 
tween the  practicing  physicians  and  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare.  A  sys- 
tematic listing  of  drugs  In  the  Pennsyl- 
vania formulary  has  substantially  re- 
duced the  clerical  efforts  required  to 
audit  and  prepare  Invoices  for  payment. 
Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania drug  formulary.  5  to  6  months 
was  required  between  the  rendering  of 
service  by  the  pharmacist  and  the  re- 
ceipt of  payment  for  these  services.  This 
time  lag  has  been  reduced  so  that  normal 
pavment  can  be  expected  within  30  to 
45  days.  The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's drug  costs  were  reduced  by  nearly 
$1  million  during  the  first  9  months  of 
the  drug  formulary's  use. 

The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  has 
advised  me  that  there  Is  no  undue  burden 
In  the  construction  of  the  formulary  or 
In  Its  maintenance.  A  single  pharmacist, 
spending  about  one-fifth  of  his  time  on 
the  formulary,  can  do  all  that  Is  required 
for  its  current  maintenance.  Moreover, 
the  simplification  of  work  may  allow  the 
assignment  of  a  pharmacist  already  on 
the  staff.  ,  ^ 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  Sena- 
tors and  other  Interested  parties  this 
measure  which  Senators  Javits,  Hat- 
field, and  I  are  Introducing  today.  I  am 


confident  that  with  the  knowledge  de- 
rived from  the  drug  formulai-y  required 
by  our  bill,  the  physician  will  prescribe 
the  most  economical  drug  which,  in  his 
professional  opinion,  meets  the  need  of 
his  patients. 


S  3704— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 
TO  CONTINUE  AUTHORITY  TO 
DEVELOP  AMERICAN-FLAG  CAR- 
RIERS 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce at  the  request  of  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  a  bill  to  amend  section  212 
(Bi  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936. 
as  amended,  to  provide  for  the  continua- 
tion of  authority  to  develop  American- 
flag  carriers  and  promote  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States  through 
the  use  of  mobile  trade  fairs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  the  letter  of  transmittal 
from"  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to- 
gether with  a  statement  of  purpose  and 

need.  ,__    .  ... 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  letter 
and  statement  will  be   printed   in   the 

The  bill  <S.  3704)  to  amend  section  212 
(B)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936. 
as  amended,  to  provide  for  the  continua- 
tion of  authority  to  develop  American- 
flag  carriers  and  promote  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States  through 
the  use  of  mobile  trade  fairs.  Introduced 
by  Mr.  Magnuson,  by  request,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  letter  and  statement,  presented  by 
Mr.  Magnuson,  are  as  follows: 

Hon.  HUBERT  H    HtTMPHREY, 

President  of  the  Senate, 

V  S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  are  enclosed 
four  copies  of  a  draft  bill  'To  amend  section 
212(B)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936, 
as  amended,  to  provide  for  the  continuation 
of  authority  to  develop  American  flag  carriers 
and  promote  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States  through  the  use  of  mobile 
trade  fairs."  together  with  four  copies  of  a 
statement  of   purpose  and  need  in  support 

We  are  advised  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
that  there  would  be  no  objection  to  the  sub- 
mission of  this  proposed  legislation  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yours. 

C.  R.  SMrrH, 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Statement  or  Pdrpcse  and  Need 
Section  212(B)  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  1936.  directs  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  encourage  and  promote  the  development 
and  use  of  mobile  trade  fairs  displaying 
American  products  abroad.  The  section  also 
authorizes  the  Secretary  to  provide  techni- 
cal assistance  and  support  to  operators  of 
such  fairs  and  reimburse  them  for  certain 
expenses  Incurred  abroad.  The  section  re- 
quires that  to  be  eligible  for  the  benefits  of 
the  section,  the  mobile  fair  operator  must 
vise  U.S.  flag  carriers  exclusively  for  sea  and 

air  transportation.  

Appropriations  for  the  Mobile  Trade  Pair 
program  under  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
were  authorized  by  Public  Law  87-839,  ap- 
proved October  18.  1962,  for  a  period  of  three 
ye^rs  In  an  amount  not  to  exceed  8500,000 
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per  fiscal  year.  Public  Law  89-66.  approved 
July  7.  1965,  extended  the  appropriation  au- 
thorization for  an  additional  three  year  pe- 
riod, expiring  on  June  30,  1968. 

The  draft  bill  would  continue  the  au- 
thority for  annual  appffopriatlons  for  an  ad- 
ditional three  years  through  fiscal  1971.  For 
fiscal  1969  the  bill  would  authorize  appro- 
priations of  8175.000  (the  budget  request  for 
fiscal  year  1969  is  $166,000).  For  fiscal  years 
1970  and  1971  the  bill  would  autliorize  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary.  This  would 
provide  fiexibllity  and  permit  expansion  of 
the  program  as  necessary  to  promote  our 
export  markets. 

The  results  achieved  in  the  six  years  this 
program  has  been  authorized  have  demon- 
strated the  effectiveness  of  the  program  in 
promoting  the  sale  abroad  of  products  of  U.S. 
business  and  agriculture.  Because  of  the 
growth  In  the  interest  of  the  business  and 
agricultural  community  in  this  program,  and 
the  continuing  need  to  promote  export  ex- 
pansion to  aid  our  balance  of  payments,  we 
urge  the  proposed  extension  of  this  authority 
for  an  additional  three  years. 


S   3705— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL  TO 
REPEAL  PUBLIC  LAW  88-515 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request  of  GSA,  I  introduce  a  bill  to  re- 
peal Public  Law  88-515.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Knott.  Administrator  of  GSA.  explain- 
ing the  reason  for  the  repeal  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  let- 
ter will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  3705)  to  repeal  Public  Law 
88-515.  introduced  by  Mr.  Magnttson,  by 
request,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

The  letter,  presented  by  Mr.  Mag- 
nuson. Is  as  follows: 

General  Services  Administration. 

Washington,  DC.  June  19,  1968. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  HtrMPHHEY. 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  Is  forwarded 
herewith  a  draft  of  legislation  "To  repeal 
Public  Law  88-515.' 

This  proposal  is  a  part  of  the  legislative 
program  of  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration for  the  90th  Congress.  2nd  Session. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  repeal 
Public  Law  88-515,  approved  Augvist  30.  1964. 
78  Stat.  696.  Public  Law  88-515  prohibits  the 
Federal  Government,  with  certain  exceptions, 
from  purchasing  any  motor  vehicle  not  con- 
forming to  the  requirements  of  safety  stand- 
ards Issued  thereunder  by  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services.  Pursuant  to  this  author- 
ity, such  standards  were  issued  as  Federal 
Standards  No.  515  and  published  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register  on  June  30.  1965.  and  revisions 
and  additions  thereto  were  published  In  the 
Federal  Register  on  July  16.  1966  (30  F.R. 
8319.  31  F.R.  9628;   41  CFR   101-29  3). 

The  National  Trafflc  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  of  1966.  80  Stat.  718.  prohibits 
the  sale  In  Interstate  commerce,  with  certain 
exceptions,  of  any  motor  vehicle  not  con- 
forming to  standards  Issued  by  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  thereunder.  Such  stand- 
ards have  now  been  Issued. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  with  the  pas- 
sage of  the  National  TrafBc  and  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Safety  Act  of  1966  and  the  Issuance  of 
motor  vehicle  safety  standards  thereunder, 
there  Is  no  longer  any  need  for  special  au- 
thority in  the  Administrator  to  prescribe 
stifety  standards  for  Federal  Government 
vehicles.   The    legislative   history   of   Public 


Law  88-515  Indicates  that  the  two  major 
purposes  of  enacting  the  legislation  were  as 
follows : 

"First,  to  provide  maximum  safety  pro- 
tection to  passengers  In  federally  owned  mo- 
tor vehicles;  and  second,  to  set  a  national 
example  for  the  public  which  would  encour- 
age greater  use  of  available  proven  safety 
devices  on  automobiles."  Congressional 
Record,  volume  110.  part  12,  page  16479. 

Both  of  these  functions  are  now  served 
by  the  DOT  standards.  We  believe  that  the 
DOT  standards  are  adequate  to  meet  the 
Government's  safety  requirements  and  that 
unnecessary  duplication  of  the  function  of 
issuing  such  standards  should  be  eliminated. 
In  recognition  of  the  Issuance  of  safety 
standards  by  DOT,  GSA  has  revoked  Federal 
Standard  No.  515. 

The  enactment  of  this  proposed  legislation 
would  not  increase  the  expenditure  of  Fed- 
eral funds.  On  the  contrary,  the  elimination 
of  duplication  of  functions  should  tend  to 
reduce  such  expenditure. 

GSA  urges  prompt  and  favorable  con- 
sideration of  this  draft  bill. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised 
that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's program,  there  Is  no  objection  to  the 
submission  of  this  proposed  legislation  to 
the  Congress. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Lawson  B.  Knott,  Jr.. 

Administrator. 


to  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  program 
by  prohibiting  an  insured  bank  from  directly 
or  indirectly  exercising  control  over  the  vot- 
ing rights  of  Its  capital  stock.  Including  that 
held  in  its  trust  department.  The  practice 
of  banks  voting  their  own  stock,  coupled 
with  the  unavailability  of  cumulative  voting 
in  state  banks,  practically  disenfranchises 
the  outside  shareholders. 

Ill  many  cases,  annual  meetings  of  share- 
holders are  nothing  more  than  a  meaningless 
ritual.  This  is  not  a  healthy  climate  for  the 
safety  of  bank  deposits.  The  democratic  elec- 
tion of  bank  directors  required  under  this 
bill  would  provide  meaningful  protection 
for  the  safety  of  deposits. 


S.  3707— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 
RELATING  TO  CORPORATE  DE- 
MOCRACY FOR  BANKS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  the  absence  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams],  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  be  permitted 
to  have  printed  In  the  Record  a  state- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey entitled  "Corporate  Democracy  for 
Banks."  and  that  I  may  also  be  per- 
mitted to  introduce  for  him  a  bill  to 
prohibit  federally  insured  banks  from 
voting  their  own  stock  and  providing  for 
accumulative  voting  In  federally  insured 
bsinlcs. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bin  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  the  state- 
ment will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3707)  to  prohibit  federally 
insured  banks  from  voting  their  own 
stock  and  to  provide  for  cumulative  vot- 
ing In  federally  insured  banks,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia  (for 
Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

The  statement,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  Is  as  follows: 
Statement    of    Senator    Williams    or    New 
Jersey 

This  bill,  which  I  am  today  Introducing, 
would  strengthen  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Program  by  providing  for  cumulative 
voting  of  stock  In  all  federally  Insured  banks 
and  by  prohibiting  such  banks  from  voting 
their  own  stock.  By  cumulating  their  votes 
In  the  election  of  directors,  a  group  of  mi- 
nority stockholders  could  vote  together  and 
elect  a  member  to  the  bank's  board  of  direc- 
tors. Such  cumulative  voting  is  now  required 
for  national  banks.  This  bill  would  extend 
the  same  protection  to  all  federally  insured 
banks.  Cumulative  voting  for  the  election 
of  directors  is  vital  to  corporate  democracy 
and  the  rights  of  minority  st(x;kholders. 

The  bin  would  also  safeguard  the  high 
banking  standards  which  are  so  Important 


S  3708— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
ESTABLISH  AN  INTERNATIONAL 
PEACE  INSTITUTE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce today  a  bill  to  establish  an  Inter- 
national Peace  Institute  that  would  train 
young  men  and  women  for  leadership 
in  the  nonviolent  resolution  of  interna- 
tional conflict  and  the  expansion  of 
socioeconomic  cooperation  among  na- 
tions. 

It  has  long  been  my  belief  that  our 
Nation  should  remodel  many  of  our  es- 
tablished institutions  and  build  new 
ones — governmental,  civic,  and  educa- 
tional institutions — that  would  be  in- 
volved in  international  affairs  whether 
it  be  In  the  expansion  of  food  resources, 
the  eradication  of  disease,  or  In  the  spon- 
sorship of  interchanges  among  scholars. 
Certainly,  we  have  seen  in  the  post- 
World  War  II  period  a  proliferation  in 
this  country  of  such  institutions  and 
organizations;  we  have  seen  a  burst  of 
interest  and  participation  in  interna- 
tional activities.  This  Interest  must  be 
continued;  it  must  be  cultivated.  We 
must  further  build  and  develop  Institu- 
tions that  direct  the  attention  and 
energies  of  our  people  toward  the 
achievement  of  international  harmony. 

For  the  sake  of  national  security,  our 
people  have  strongly  and  persistently 
supported  the  growth  of  institutions  for 
defense  and  war  from  those  related  to 
education  and  research  to  those  asso- 
ciated with  weapons  development  and 
troop  deployment.  While  these  institu- 
tions have  been  established  in  the  name 
of  national  defense  and  International 
peace,  they  embody  an  essentially  nega- 
tive approach.  Thus,  we  train  men  and 
women  in  the  arts  of  war  in  the  hope 
that  this  win  make  war  unnecessary. 
There  are  service  academies  to  provide 
quality  personnel  to  our  military;  there 
are  training  and  educational  programs 
from  officer  candidate  schools  to  the  Na- 
tional War  College. 

I  do  not  speak  against  these  training 
institutions;  we  have  found  them  to  be 
necessary  and  valuable.  But  I  do  call  for 
an  equal  emphasis  in  the  building  of 
institutions  that  promote  international 
cooperation  and  peaceful  international 
relations — that  is.  institutions  which  ap- 
proach peace  in  a  positive  way. 

I  submit  that  the  positive  path  is  ill- 
defined  and  difficult  to  follow.  But  we 
must  search  for  that  path  with  the  same 
vigor  with  which  we  seek  technological 
breakthroughs  in  weapons  development. 
It  is  far  too  easy  to  let  our  foreign  poli- 
cies slip  into  negative  military  responses 
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to  situations  of  national  Instability  and 
international  crisis  because  of  InsufDclent 
Inventiveness  and  persistence  in  flndlng 
other  directions  for  our  policies.  Our 
present  Vietnam  predicament  should  be 
ample  lesson  to  us  on  this  very  point. 

We  must  teach  and  train  our  young 
people  in  the  arts  of  peace.  In  this  task, 
there  is  no  magic  curriculum.  Just  as 
there  is  no  magic  path  to  peace.  Much  is 
relevant  from  the  sciences  of  agriculture, 
oceanography,  and  medicine,  to  the  arts 
of  diplomacy.  The  effort  required  is  great, 
as  is  the  challenge.  The  institute  I  pro- 
pose today  is  one  more  step  in  meeting 
that  challenge. 

It  is  incumbent  on  enlightened  people 
everywhere  to  foster  a  greater  respect  for 
human  life  and  human  dignity,  to  pledge 
ourselves  to  the  nonviolent  resolution  of 
conflict,  to  renew  our  efforts  to  achieve 
International  peace  with  justice.  There 
are  many  in  this  country  who  have  pro- 
vided leadership  for  the  fulfillment  of 
these  goals  It  would  be  appropriate  for 
us  to  name  the  proposed  International 
Peace  In.stitute  after  one  of  those  lead- 
ers. As  Congress  considers  the  merits  of 
this  legislation.  I  would  ask  that  it  con- 
sider the  late  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  as 
the  man  whose  name  the  institute  should 
bear. 

CHARACTER    OV    THl    INSTrTrXE 

The  International  Peace  Institute 
would  provide  one  year  of  schooling  and 
would  require  an  additional  year  com- 
mitment by  the  students  to  work  in  ap- 
propriate U.S.  Government  agencies,  in- 
ternational organizations,  or  private 
foundations. 

Students  would  be  selected  by  competi- 
tive examinations  and  would  be  required 
to  hold  a  bachelor's  degree  or  its  equiva- 
lent. Initlal.y.  the  number  of  students 
would  be  limited  to   150. 

The  Institute  would  be  established  at 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  who  would  work 
in  conjunction  with  a  board  of  trustees. 
In  addition  to  the  Secretary,  the  Board 
would  include  two  prominent  educators, 
two  Senators,  two  Representatives,  and 
one  member  from  each  of  the  following 
governmental  bodies:  the  U.S.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Peace 
Corps,  the  Federal  Council  on  the  Arts 
and  the  Hiunariities.  and  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences. 

The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  would  prescribe  the  course 
of  instruction  and  training  which  would 
be  geared  to  graduate-level  work  accept- 
able for  credit  toward  a  graduate  degree 
at  accredited  colleges  and  universities. 
The  Institute,  however,  would  not  award 
degrees. 

The  Secretary  would  also  appoint  the 
staff,  utilizing  where  valuable  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Federal  Government  in  addi- 
tion to  professional  academicians.  It  is 
my  hope  and  expectation  that  the  Insti- 
tute would  by  no  means  limit  itself  to  a 
permanent  staff  but.  rather,  would  draw 
upon  the  best  men  8uid  women  in  our 
universities  and  in  our  Goverrunent  for 
limited  periods  of  service  to  the  Institute. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  I  Mr.  PellI  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  this  measure. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
uiutnimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  and  that  it  be  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  iS.  3708  •  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  the  International 
Peace  Institute,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Hartke  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Pell),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  3708 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  b«  clt«d  as  the  "International  Peace 
Institute  Act". 

ESTABLISHMENT     OP     INSTrrUTK 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Secret*ry")  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
establish  and  maintain  .i  United  States  In- 
stitute to  furnish  training  and  Instruction 
to  prepare  citizens  of  the  United  States  for 
service  In  positions  or  programs  relating  to 
the  fleld  of  promoting  international  under- 
standing and  peace.  Such  Institute  shall  be 
known  as  the  "International  Peace  Institute" 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Institute"). 

OrnCERS.     STAFF.     AND     INSTRUCTORS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  appoint  or 
assign,  on  a  full-  or  part-time  basis,  such 
ofllcers,  stair,  and  instructors  as  the  needs 
of  the  Institute  require. 

(bi  The  Secretary  may  assign  or  detail,  on 
a  full-  or  part-time  basis  and  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  head  of  the  Government  depart- 
ment or  agency  concerned,  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Government  to  serve  on  the 
faculty  or  staff  of  the  Institute  During  the 
period  of  his  assignment  or  detail,  such  officer 
or  employee  shall  be  considered  as  remain- 
ing in  the  position  from  which  assigned  or 
detailed. 

supervision   of    INSTITUTE 

Sec.  4.  The  supervision  and  charge  of  the 
Institute  shall  be  under  such  officer  or  offi- 
cers as  the  Secretary  may  appoint  for  or 
assign  to  that  duty,  and  under  such  regula- 
Uons  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 

BOAaO  or  TRUSTEES 

Sec.  5.  (a)  In  the  operation  of  the  Insti- 
tute the  Secretary  shall  work  in  conjunction 
with  a  Board  of  Trustees,  which  shall  con- 
sist of  twelve  members,  as  follows — 

( 1 »   the  Secretary; 

(2)  two  Members  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  of  different  political  parties,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  Senate: 

(3 1  two  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  different  political  parties,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives: 

(4)  one  member  from  the  United  States 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  who 
shall  be  the  Director  or  his  designee: 

(5i  one  member  from  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  who  shall  be  the  Chairman  or 
his  designee: 

( 6 1  one  member  from  the  Peace  Corps,  who 
shall  be  the  Director  or  his  designee; 

(7)  one  member  from  the  Federal  Council 
on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities,  who  shall 
be  the  Chairman  or  his  designee; 

(8)  one  member  from  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  after  consultation  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Academy:  and 

(9)  two  educators  of  prominence  appointed 
by  the  President. 


(b)  Members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
shall  be  appointed  for  two-year  terms  and 
shall  be  eligible  for  reappointment. 

(c)  The  Board  shall  visit  the  Institute 
annually.  With  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary, the  Board  or  Its  members  may  make 
other  visits  to  the  Institute  in  connection 
with  the  duties  of  the  Board. 

(d)  The  Board  shall  Inquire  Into  the  mo- 
rale and  discipline,  the  curriculum,  instruc- 
tion, physical  equipment,  fiscal  affairs,  aca- 
demic methods,  and  other  matters  relating 
to  the  Institute  that  the  Board  decides  to 
consider. 

(e)  Within  sixty  days  after  its  annual 
visit,  the  Board  shall  submit  a  written  re- 
port to  the  President  of  Its  action,  and  of 
its  views  and  recommendations  pertaining 
to  the  Institute.  Any  report  of  a  visit,  other 
than  the  annual  visit,  shall,  if  approved  by  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Board,  be 
submitted  to  the  President  within  sixty 
days   after   the   approval. 

(fi  While  performing  his  duties,  each 
member  of  the  Board  shall  be  reimbursed 
under  Government  travel  regulations  for 
his  travel   expenses. 

ADMISSION    OF    STUDENTS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  authorized  number  of  stu- 
dents at  the  Institute  shall  be  one  hundred 
and  fifty 

(b)  ITie  Institute  shall  operate  as  a  co- 
educational institution  and  students  5hall 
be  selected  for  admission  to  the  Institute 
on  the  basis  of  merit,  as  determined  by  a 
competitive  examination  to  be  given  an- 
nually In  each  State,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
at  such  time,  in  such  manner,  and  covering 
such  subject  matter  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe. 

(c)  No  Individual  shall  be  eligible  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Institute  unless  he  Is  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  who  has  been  awarded 
a  bachelor's  degree  upon  graduation  from  a 
college  or  university  located  in  the  United 
States  or  a  degree  which  the  Secretary  de- 
termines is  generally  recognized  as  the 
equivalent  of  a  bachelor's  degree  upon  grad- 
uation from  a  college  or  university  located 
in  a  foreign  country. 

STTFENDS     and     TRAVEL     AND     TRANSPORTATION 
ALLOWANCES 

Sec.  7.  Each  student  of  the  Institute  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive — 

(Da  stipend  in  an  amount  determined  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  within  the  range  of 
stipends  or  fellowships  payable  under  other 
Government  programs  providing  for  the  edu- 
cation or  training  of  graduate  students:  and 

(2)  reasonable  travel  and  transportation 
allowances.  Including  transportation  for  his 
Immediate  family,  household  goods,  and  per- 
soruii  effects,  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary,  but  such  allowances  shall 
not  exceed  the  allowances  payable  under  sec- 
tion 5723  of  title  S  of  the  United  States  Code 

COURSE  or  INSTRUCTION  AND  TRAINING 

Sec.  8.  (p.)  The  course  of  instruction  and 
training  for  students  at  the  Institute  shall  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  shall  be  for  a 
period  of  one  year,  and  shall.  Insofar  as  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  be  grad- 
uate-level work  acceptable  for  credit  towards 
a  graduate  degree  at  accredited  colleges  and 
universities.  In  prescribing  such  course  of  In- 
struction and  training,  the  Secretary  shall 
provide  that  special  emphasis  be  placed  on 
such  studies  as  will  best  prepare  students  for 
leadership  In  the  nonviolent  resolution  of  In- 
temarlonal  confilcts  and  in  the  promotion  of 
international  understanding  and  peace.  Upon 
satisfactory  completion  of  the  prescribed 
course  of  Instruction  and  training,  students 
shall  be  awarded  a  Federal  certificate  of 
participation. 

(b)  The  course  of  Instruction  and  training 
at  the  Institute  shall,  during  each  year  of  Its 
operation,  be  organized  as  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,   except   that   one   month   of   each 
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such  year  shall  be  devoted  to  annual  leave 
for  all  students. 

AGREEMENTS  BT  STUDENTS 

Sec.  9.  Each  student  selected  for  admission 
to  the  Institute  shall  sign  an  agreement 
that,   unless   sooner   separated,   he   will — 

(1)  complete  the  course  of  Instruction  at 
the  Institute;  and 

(2)  accept,  If  offered,  an  appointment  and 
service,  aa  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  or.  In  the  discretion  of  the  Sec- 
retary, employment  with  an  International 
organization  or  private  agency  or  foundation 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  engaged 
in  activities  relating  to  the  promoting  or 
achieving  of  International  understanding  and 
peace.  In  any  position  for  which  such  student 
is  qualified  by  reason  of  his  special  training 
at  the  Institute,  for  at  least  the  one-year 
period  Immediately  following  the  awarding 
of  his  certificate  from  the  Institute  or  the 
completion  by  him  of  any  period  of  full-time 
graduate  study  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

authorizations;    ACQtJisrriON  or  property 
Sec.  10.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Institute  shall  have  power  to 
acquire  and  hold  real  and  personal  property 
and  may  receive  and  accept  gifts,  donations, 
and  trusts. 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  its  next  printing, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  HarrisI.  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams],  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf],  and  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh]  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion (SJ.  Res.  94) ,  creating  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee to  Investigate  Crime. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ministration  on  Aging  to  report  directly  to 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. I  Introduced  this  amendment,  on  my 
own  initiative,  with  Senator  Kennedy  as  a 
cosponsor,  as  a  result  of  criticism  of  the  re- 
organization plan  announced  by  HEW  last 
year.  Under  terms  of  that  plan,  the  AOA  be- 
came a  unit  In  the  new  Social  and  Rehabili- 
tation Service. 


SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION    ITS- 
ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  star  print  be 
made  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  179, 
with  the  modification  I  submit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  TydingsI,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  at  the  next  printing 
of  'S.  3634),  to  enact  the  Gun  Crime 
Prevention  Act  of  1968,  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott] 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that,  at  their  next 
printing,  my  name  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  three  bills  concerning  agri- 
culture: 

S.  2972,  introduced  by  Senator  Tal- 
MADGE,  would  establish  a  nationwide 
marketing  order  for  table  eggs  to  be  pre- 
ceded by  a  referendum  amongst  poultry- 
men. 

I  urge  support  for  this  bill  which  does 
much  to  alleviate  the  continuing  price 
problems  which  is  causing  an  alarming 
number  of  poultrymen  to  be  driven  out 
of  business. 

S.  3638.  introduced  by  Senator  Mon- 
TOYA  which  would  extend  for  3  years  the 
authority  to  make  indemnity  payments 
to  dairy  farmers  wiio  have  to  withhold 
milk  from  commercial  markets.  Chemi- 
cals which  are  used  to  dust  crops  often 
contaminate  feed,  which  in  turn  passes 
on  into  the  milk.  It  is  important  that  we 
continue  to  indemnify  these  dairy 
farmers  who  must  dispose  of  their  milk 
due  to  this  contamination. 

S.  1567,  introduced  by  Senator  Nelson, 
would  make  low-interest  long-term  loans 
available  to  young  farmers. 

I  am  quite  concerned  with  the  need  to 
provide  incentives  to  young  farmers  to 
take  up  farming.  As  the  average  age  of 
farmers  is  now,  it  becomes  more  crucial 
that  we  make  every  effort  to  attract  the 
young  to  agriculture.  In  addition,  we  are 
quite  aware  of  the  effect  of  rural  migra- 
tion on  the  urban  crisis. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  310— RESOLU- 
TION TO  PROVIDE  FUNDS  TO 
MEET  INVESTIGATION  PAYROLL 
FOR  JUNE   1968 

Mr.  PASTORE  submitted  a  resolution 
IS.  Res.  310)  to  provide  funds  to  meet 
investigation  payroll  for  June  1968, 
which  was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Pastore, 
which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading.) 

ANNOUNCEMENT     OF     HEARING— 
S.  3062,  COURT  ADMINISTRATOR 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Improvements  in  Ju- 
dicial Machinery,  I  wish  to  armounce 
that  the  subcommittee  will  hold  hearings 
on  S.  3062,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  administrator  of  the 
courts  for  each  judicial  circuit,  at  9:30 
a.m.,  Tuesday,  July  16,  1968,  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee  hearing 
room,  6226  New  Senate  Office  Building. 


NOTICE    OP    HEARING    ON    OLDER 
AMERICANS  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  be  permitted  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  TMr.  Williams!,  a  state- 
ment which  he  was  to  make  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy]  concerning  hearings 
scheduled  on  the  Older  Americans  Act 
amendments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  £is  follows: 

Statement  of  Senator  Williams  of 
New  Jersey 

At  the  request  of  Senator  Edward  Ken- 
nedy— in  his  capacity  as  chairman  of  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Aging,  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare — I  am  calling  a 
hearing  by  that  Subcommittee  on  Senate  bill 
S.  3677  on  Monday,  July  1,  at  11  a.m.  In  room 
4221,  New  Senate  Office  Building.  The  bill, 
which  I  Introduced  at  the  request  of  the  ad- 
ministration. Includes  several  amendments  to 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965.  Testimony 
will  also  be  taken  at  that  time  on  an  amend- 
ment requiring  the  Commissioner  of  the  Ad- 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  PUBLIC  WORKS  TO  FILE 
REPORTS  AND  MINORITY   VIEWS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  have  until  midnight 
Saturday,  June  29,  1968,  to  file  reports 
on  a  bill  on  rivers  and  harbors  and  flood 
control  and  on  S.  3418,  together  with  mi- 
nority views,  if  any. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
liAUSCHE  In  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER    FOR    RECOGNITION    OF 
SENATOR    JACKSON 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distinguish- 
ed Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jack- 
son] may  speak  for  10  minutes  during 
the  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUPREME    COURT    NOMINATIONS 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
always  thought  it  a  salutary  provision 
of  the  Constitution  that  judges  of  the 
Federal  Supreme  Court  are  appointed 
for  life — and  removable  only  by  im- 
peachment. 

This  means  that  in  the  continuity  of 
history  it  is  not  likely  that  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Court  will  reflect  the  prevail- 
ing political  majority  at  any  given  mo- 
ment— or  be  abjectly  responsive  to  that 
majority. 

The  power  of  appointment  of  judges 
to  the  Supreme  Court  is  vested  in  the 
President  of  the  United  States  as  long  as 
he  is  President — with  the  power  of  ad- 
vice and  consent  reserved  to  the  Senate. 

When  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  Su- 
preme Court,  it  must  be  filled.  A  Presi- 
dent cannot  and  should  not  divest  him- 
self of  that  responsibility— and  no  one 
can  deprive  him  of  his  authority. 

By  the  same  token,  all  of  us  in  the 
present  Senate  have  a  constitutional 
right  and  responsibility  to  act  on  ap- 
pointments and  legislation  that  will 
cover  the  future — even  though  some  of 
our  colleagues  have  expressed  an  inten- 
tion of  not  serving  beyond  the  current 
session. 

No  one  can  deprive  or  should  seek  to 
deprive  this  Senate,  as  presently  con- 
stituted, of  its  privilege  and  its  duty  in 
the  present  circumstances — exercising 
its  authority  in  the  dignified  and  decent 
manner  that  makes  for  law  and  order 
in  a  democracy— and  the  procedure 
should  certainly  not  be  subjected  to  fili- 
buster. 

Yet.  word  is  abroad  that  a  filibuster 
is  in  the  air  to  deprive  the  President  of 
his  right  and  obstruct  him  in  his  duty. 

The  opposition  is  not  directed  against 
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the  fitness  of  the  nominees  but  only 
against  the  constitutional  prerogative  of 
a  President  who  holds  office  until  Jan- 
uary 20.  1969 

President  Johnson — the  13th  to  have 
oppoitunity  to  appoint  a  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court — has  made  known 
that  he  does  not  desire  or  intend  to  be 
President  beyond  that  date. 

Therefore  the  composition  of  the  Court 
Is  of  no  immediate  import  to  his  Presi- 
dency. 

A  dozen  years  ago — in  an  election  year 
like  this— a  high  Republican  officeholder 
spoke  of  Chief  Justice  Warren  as  a  Re- 
publican Chief  Justice. 

To  inquiring  newsmen  at  his  press 
conference.  President  Eisenhower  deliv- 
ered a  dignified  rebuke  w^e  should  re- 
member today.  He  said: 

Once  a  man  becomea  a  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  he  U  an  American  citizen  and 
nothing  el«e. 

To  illustrate  the  reasoned  rejection  of 
this  filltraster  move.  I  will  bonow  the 
language'  of  my  hometown  newspaper, 
which  is  independent  in  its  outlook.  This 
is  the  thinking  of  the  Providence  Journal 
editorial  of  Wednesday.  June  26: 

Some  key  Republican  Senators  have  begun 
an  effort  to  block  a  new  appointment  by 
President  Johnson  in  the  hope  that  a  Re- 
publican victory  this  November  would  per- 
mit the  stren^henlng  of  the  Court's  more 
conservative  wing. 

Only  the  desire  for  political  gain  motivates 
those  90  Inclined.  Mr.  Johnson  has  every 
right  to  exercise  his  appointive  power  be- 
fore leaving  office  and.  In  fact,  would  be  sub- 
ject to  criticism  from  all  Americans  If  a  va- 
cancy were  left  for  months  in  the  court 
until  the  Inauguration  of  a  new  president 
next  January. 

And  I  say  that  we  of  the  Senate  will 
be  subject  to  greater  criticism  if  we  play 
so  loosely  with  the  orderly  process,  es- 
pecially when  it  involves  our  courts. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  listened  with  great  interest  and 
respect  to  the  statement  just  made  by 
the  distiniruished  senior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island.  I  agree  with  him 
completely. 

The  President  Is  not  a  lameduck  Pres- 
ident: because  if  one  were  to  carry  that 
sort  of  shallow  reasoning  to  its  conclu- 
sion, any  time  a  President  was  elected 
to  a  second  term  he  would  become  a 
lameduck  on  the  first  day  of  the  begin- 
ning of  his  second  term.  The  President 
is  acting  within  his  constitutional  rights 
and  responi<ibilities.  If  he  did  not  make 
these  nominations  available  to  the  Sen- 
ate, as  he  has.  I  think  he  would  be  shirk- 
ing that  responsibility. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  look  upon 
this  selection  not  as  a  "Democratic  Chief 
Justice  to  be."  as  a  certain  nominee  of 
a  certain  other  party  today  said.  Some 
years  ago  in  regard  to  Chief  Justice  War- 
ren, it  was  said  that  he  was  a  "Repub- 
lican Chief  Justice."  President  Eisen- 
hower put  the  case  as  clearly,  succinctly, 
and  patriotically  as  he  could  when  he 
said  that  Earl  Warren  was  an  American 
Chief  Justice. 

In  his  letter  of  resignation — and  I 
would  put  the  word  "resignation"  in 
quotes — the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  made  the  following  statement: 

I  hereby  advise  you  of  my  intention — 

I  repeat — "my  intention" — 


to  retire  aa  Chief  Justice  of  the  tJnlted  States 
effective  at  your  pleasure. 

I  repeat — "effective  at  your  pleasure." 
The  President,  in  his  reply  to  the  Chief 

Justice,  said: 

with  your  agreement.  I  wUl  accept  your 

decision  to  retire  effective  at  such  time  as 

a  successor  Is  qualified. 

I  repeat — "effective,  at  such  time  as 
a  successor  is  qualified." 

As  I  see  it,  the  Senate  will  be  faced 
with  the  choice  of  accepting  Justice  Abe 
Portas  or  the  very  strong  possibility,  and 
in  my  opinion,  very  strong  hope,  that 
the  present  Chief  Justice  will  continue 
and  will  be  on  the  Court  next  October 
when  it  reconvenes,  because  the  vacancy 
should  not  be  allowed  to  go  unfilled. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senate  would 
not  make  a  partisan  political  issue  out 
of  this  matter.  It  is  too  important.  I 
would  hope  that  Senators  understand 
the  prerogatives  of  a  President.  I  would 
hope  that  they  respect  that  office,  and 
that  Senators  would  act  in  a  dignified 
and  responsible  manner. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  If  I  may 
add  a  rejoinder,  I  go  beyond  the  word 
"shallow."  The  Senator  is  being  kind 
and  generous.  I  think  the  term  is  "Idi- 
otic." 

We  have  in  the  Senate  five  Senators 
who  have  said  they  are  not  returning 
in  January.  Does  that  mean  they  must 
remain  mute  and  not  cast  a  vote?  Of 
course  not.  What  would  the  people  back 
home  say?  As  long  as  a  person  is  a  Sen- 
ator, it  is  his  responsibility  to  stand  up 
and  conduct  himself  as  a  Senator.  As 
long  as  a  person  is  the  President,  he 
has  an  obligation  to  the  people  of  this 
country  to  act  as  the  President. 

Does  anyone  mean  to  tell  me  that  if 
the  Russians  or  the  Red  Chinese  shot  a 
missile  over  here  Mr.  Johnson  should  sit 
idly  by  and  say.  "We  will  wait  for  the 
new  President  to  make  a  decision  as  to 
what  we  are  going  to  do  about  it"?  How 
stupid  can  we  become? 

CONFIRM.^TTON    OF    JtTSTICr    FORTAS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  some 
Senators  have  suggested  that  they  will 
endeavor  to  defeat  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Justice  Fortas  to  be  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States;  and  they  are,  of 
course,  entitled  to  do  so  if  they  honestly 
believe  the  nominee  to  be  unqualified.  In 
my  opinion,  however,  there  can  be  no 
argument  about  his  unusually  fine  quali- 
fications for  this  highest  judicial  ofSce. 

Not  even  the  objectors  have  argued 
seriously  that  Justice  Fortas  is  not  suited 
for  this  position.  They  argue  Instead  that 
this  is  the  act  of  a  "lameduck"  President 
and  that  it  is  somehow  improper  for 
President  Johnson  to  select  at  this  time 
a  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States.  This 
contention  is.  I  believe,  contrary  to  lan- 
guage, logic,  and  the  soimd  administra- 
tion of  our  system  of  divided  executive 
and  legislative  powers. 

Insofar  as  language  is  concerned.  It  Is 
clear  that  this  is  In  no  sense  a  "lame- 
duck" appointment.  That  term  has 
meaning  only  as  applied  to  a  President 
defeated  at  the  polls,  whose  successor 
has  already  been  selected  by  the  people 
and  who  awaits  only  the  formality  of  in- 
auguration. President  Johnson,  by  his 
own  act  of  self-denial,  has  determined 
the  date  on  which  his  term  of  oflBce  will 


cease.  His  successor,  however,  has  not 
as  yet  been  determined  by  the  people 
and.  in  fact,  has  not  yet  even  been 
nominated. 

As  used  by  the  opponents  of  the  nomi- 
nation, therefore,  every  President  of  the 
United  States  becomes  a  "lameduck" 
as  soon  as  he  takes  office.  Under  the 
22d  amendment,  it  is  certain  that  at  the 
end  of  two  terms  he  will  leave  that  office. 

Nor  does  the  description  make  any 
more  sense  if  it  is  coxifined  to  the  years 
of  a  President's  final  term.  The  fact  that 
he  cannot  run  again  doesn't  make  him 
a  "lameduck"  President— for  4  years,  or 
for  any  part  of  the  4  years. 

The  logic  used  by  those  who  challenge 
President  Johnson's  right  to  name  a 
Chief  Justice  during  his  final  year  as 
President  would  label  as  "lameduck" 
appointees  many  great  Justices  of  the 
past  and  some  now  sitting.  President 
Eisenhower  did  not  await  the  verdict  of 
the  voters  in  his  campaign  for  reelection 
in  October  of  1956,  when  he  appointed 
Justice  William  Brennan.  He  named  Jus- 
tice Potter  Stewart  to  the  Court  in  Oc- 
tober of  1958,  when  it  was  certain  that  he 
would  no  longer  be  President  after  the 
completion  of  that  second  term  of  his 
Presidency.  And  the  fact  that  President 
Johnson's  final  term  of  office  hsis  7 
rather  than  27  months  to  run  does  not 
lessen  his  right,  and  indeed  his  duty,  to 
continue  to  exercise  the  authority  of  his 
office. 

Certainly  nothing  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  can  justify  calling 
into  question  the  propriety  of  the  con- 
tinued exercise  of  the  executive  power  of 
the  President  throughout  all  the  months 
in  which  he  holds  office.  Article  II,  sec- 
tion 1,  vests  in  him  the  executive  power 
and  provides  that  he  shall  hold  his 
office  "during  the  term  of  4  years."  Article 
II.  section  2.  specifies: 

He  shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the 
Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  ap- 
point   Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  language  of  the  Constitution  is 
clear  and  mandatory.  For  a  President  to 
fail  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  as  they  arise  would, 
indeed,  be  an  abdication  of  his  respon- 
sibilities under  that  Constitution. 

Accordingly,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Senate  to  consider  the  nomination  of 
Justice  Portas.  as  well  as  the  nomina- 
tion of  Judge  Thornberry,  on  the  merits 
of  the  man.  Considered  in  this  light,  I 
am  confident  that  they  will  receive  the 
over\^'helmlng  support  of  the  Senate. 

Insofar  as  the  nominee  for  Chief  Jus- 
tice is  concerned.  I  am  entirely  con- 
fident that  Mr.  Fortas  will  be  a  distin- 
guished Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  bar 
for  35  years.  During  his  legal  career,  he 
has  been  a  law  teacher,  and  served  the 
U.S.  Government  in  a  series  of  respon- 
sible positions,  including  4  years  as 
Undersecretary  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  He  was.  thereafter,  a  successful 
and  respected  private  practitioner.  He 
has  for  the  past  3  years  been  an  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  already 
has  demonstrated  a  high  level  of  judicial 
ability. 

Conspicuous  during  these  past  3  years 
has  been  his  moderating  influence  in  such 
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areas  as  the  controversial  field  of  crim- 
inal law. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  abandon  this 
mistaken  effort  to  cast  doubt  on  the 
clear  right  and  responsibility  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  make  appointments  to 
the  Supreme  Court  and  othen^ise  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  through  the  final  months 
of  the  term  of  his  office.  I  urge  them  also 
to  consider  the  appointments  which  he 
makes  on  the  merits  of  these  appoint- 
ments. 

On  this  basis.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
Justice  Portas  will  be  confirmed  as  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  and  I  wish  to 
record  my  full  support  for  his  confirma- 
tion. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
will   the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
3  additional  minutes,  in  oi-der  that  I  may 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  just  like  to  say 
that  President  Elisenliower  might  have 
understood  the  importance  of  continuity 
on  the  Court,  but  his  own  Vice  President 
obviously  did  not.  He  still  does  not  un- 
derstand it. 

Mr.  Nixon  wants  to  wait  for  a  new 
President  to  replace  Chief  Justice  War- 
ren. I  do  not  suggest  there  is  a  selfish 
and  partisan  motive  here,  but  Mr.  Nixon 
does  have  a  personal  interest;  or  thinks 
he  does,  at  any  rate. 

But  why  should  we  wait  for  a  new 
President?  Is  the  Supreme  Court  one  of 
the  spoils  of  political  victory?  It  was 
never  intended  to  be.  Mr.  Nixon  obvi- 
ously thinks  the  Supreme  Court  is  an 
inferior  branch  of  Crovemment — not  a 
coequal  one. 

What  right  has  Mr.  Nixon  to  tell  Presi- 
dent Johnson  how  to  run  his  office? 
President  Johnson  was  elected  to  that 
office  for  a  4-year  term  that  does  not 
expire  until  January  20,  1969. 

Richard  Nixon  hsis  not  been  elected  to 
anything  for  12  years.  He  has  no  consti- 
tutional authority  to  meddle  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Presidency,  nor  meddle  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  nor  has  he  any  right  to 
interfere,  in  any  d^ree  whatever,  with 
the  processes  of  the  Senate;  yet  Richard 
Nixon  is  trying  to  do  all  three. 

I,  for  one,  intend  to  ignore  him. 


DYNAPEN:     FDA'S    FIGHT    TO    RE- 
STRICT USE  OP  STAPH  DRUGS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  MontoyaI.  who  is  nec- 
essarily absent  from  the  Chamber 
while  recuperating  from  an  illness.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  by  Mr.  MoNToyA 
together  with  an  article  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  in  connection  with  his 
statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


Statement  by  Senator  Montoya 

Mr.  President,  the  Washington  Post  of 
Thursday,  June  20,  1968,  Included  an  article 
by  Morton  Mlntz  entitled  "Dynapen:  PDA's 
Fight  To  Restrict  Use  of  Staph  Drugs."  The 
piece  depicts  the  most  recent  in  a  series  of 
confrontations  between  the  PDA  and  a  num- 
ber of  the  major  drug  manufacturers  which 
the  agency  regulates. 

Bristol,  a  division  of  the  Bristol-Myers  Co., 
was  seeking  to  market,  under  Its  trade  name, 
Dynapen,  the  antibiotic.  dlcIoxacUUn — one  In 
a  new  family  of  semisynthetic  penicillins  de- 
signed to  fight  serious  staphylococci  Infec- 
tions. 

For  over  a  year  now  a  struggle  has  been 
going  on  between  the  firm  and  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  about  the  extent  of  the 
claims  for  the  drug  which  PDA  would  au- 
thorize Bristol  to  make.  Bristol  wanted  a 
labeling  that  would  permit  It  to  promote  the 
drug  as  an  "all  purpose"  penicillin  and  thxis 
create  a  large  market  for  Dynapen,  with  con- 
sequent larger  sales.  The  PDA,  whose  func- 
tion Is  to  protect  the  public,  Insisted  that 
the  drug  be  promoted  for  only  limited  use 
since  the  body  of  scientific  evidence  indi- 
cated that  widespread  use  of  the  new  peni- 
cillins would  result  In  the  proliferation  of 
strains  of  staph  resistant  to  the  whole  class 
of  new  penicillins. 

The  year-long  struggle  finally  culminated 
on  May  6  with  Bristol  reluctantly  acceding 
to  FDA  demands  for  restricted  lahiieling.  PDA 
then  approved  the  drug  for  sale. 

But  on  May  17.  less  than  2  weeks  after  the 
agreement  was  reached.  Bristol  launched  a 
promotional  campaign  making  the  "all  pur- 
pose" claims  for  Dynapen  in  violation  of  the 
firm's  agreement  with  the  FDA. 

The  FDA  acted  promptly  and  decisively  in 
the  face  of  Bristol's  violation  of  the  agree- 
ment with  an  unprecedented  embargo  on 
shipments  and  sales  of  the  drug.  In  addition, 
the  PDA  insisted  that  a  corrective  letter  be 
sent  to  all  physicians  Informing  them  that 
the  earlier  promotional  pieces  were  mislead- 
ing, and  that  the  letter  be  sent  air  mall  since 
Bristol's  promotional  letter  to  physicians  had 
been  sent  via  air  mall.  And,  finally,  in  another 
unprecedented  action,  the  FDA  demanded 
the  publication  of  remedial  ads  in  those  jour- 
nals which  had  run  Bristol's  original  ad. 

I  want  to  congrattUate  the  PDA  for  ite 
strong  stand  in  response  to  Bristol's  open 
defiance  for  the  PDA's  demands  and  demon- 
stration of  bad  faith  in  ignoring  the  agree- 
ment the  firm  had  made  with  the  agency. 
The  PDA  demonstrated  clearly  that  it  would 
not  tolerate  such  utter  disregard  for  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  public  through  the 
dissemination  of  misinformation  to  the  na- 
tion's physicians.  I  hope  that  this  opens  up 
a  new  era  of  strong  regulation  on  behalf  of 
the  public. 


Dynapen:  FDA's  Fight  To  Restrict  Use  of 

Staph  Drugs 

I  By  Morton  Mintzi 

One  day  last  month.  Wilbur  J.  Cohen. 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
took  a  phone  call  from  Thomas  G.  (Tommy 
the  Cork!  Corcoran,  a  Wa-shington  l.iwyer 
whose  old  friends  include  President  Johnson 
and  whose  clients  include  pharmaceutical 
manufacturers. 

"I  am  coming  to  talk  to  \our  people  about 
a  drug."  Corcoran  snid.  Recalling  the  con- 
versation to  R  reporter.  Cuhen  said  that  Cor- 
coran  "Just  wanted   to  let  nie   know." 

The  Secretary's  response  was,  "Thanks  for 
telling  me.  Tommy." 

This  was  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
Colien's  active  involvement  in  the  case  of 
Dynapen.  one  in  a  new  family  of  semi- 
synthetic penicillins  developed  to  fight  dan- 
gerous staphylococci  infections. 

Staph  infections  are  severe  and  sometimes 
fatal.  They  strike  in  the  form  of  pneumonia 
or  soft-tissue  infections,  such  r.s  boils  And 
they  can  spread  through  the  victim's  blood- 
stream. 


The  phone  call  from  Corcoran  came  near 
the  end  of  a  year-long  struggle  between 
Bristol  Laboratories,  manufacturer  of  Dyna- 
pen, and  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration. 

From  FDA's  standpoint  the  overriding  con- 
cern was  the  fear  in  the  agency's  Bureau  of 
Medicine  that  the  over-use  of  Dynapen 
would  lead  to  a  proliferation  of  strains  of 
staph  resistant  to  the  whole  class  of  new 
penicillins.  Such  a  proliferatio:i  of  resistant 
strains  had  occurred  after  the  early,  natural 
penicillins  were  overused. 

PDA,  therefore,  wanted  to  approve  prescrib- 
ing instructions  limiting  Dynapen  to  c.t.ses 
for  which  other  drugs  were  not  effective  and 
safe. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  Bristol,  a  division 
of  the  Bristol-Myers  Co.,  and  Corcoran's  law 
client,  the  big  question  was  obviously  the 
millions  of  dollars  a  year  in  sales  possibly 
riding  on  the  PDA's  Intervention.  Bristol 
was  fighting  for  a  labeling  that  would  permit 
it  to  promote  Dynapen  as  an  "all-purpose" 
penicillin,  creating  a  vastly  wider  market 
than  the  FDA's  restrictions  would  make  jxjs- 
sible. 

Two  other  drug  concerns,  Ayerst  Labora- 
tories and  Wyeth  Laboratories,  accepted  the 
PDA  labeling  restrictions. 

Reports  circulated  within  PDA  and  ap- 
peared in  the  drug  trade  press  that  Corcoran 
had  carried  Bristol's  case  to  the  White  House. 
But  one  member  of  the  politically  active 
Corcoran  law  firm,  Mward  H.  Foley,  un- 
equivocally denied  this. 

"Never,  at  any  time,  directly  or  indirectly." 
Foley  told  a  reporter,  "did  anyone  in  our  law 
firm  go  to  or  contact  in  any  way  any  person 
in  the  White  House  about  the  Dynapen 
matter." 

FDA  physicians  buttressed  their  position 
with  recent  reports,  first  circulated  abroad 
and  then  in  the  United  States,  describing  a 
threatened  proliferation  of  staph  germs  re- 
sistant to  the  new  class  of  penicillins. 

Within  the  last  few  years  medical  publica- 
tions had  carried  reports  that  In  hospitals  In 
Switzerland  and  other  countries  in  Europe, 
between  10  and  18.5  percent  of  the  staph 
infections  encountered  were  resistant  to  the 
semi-synthetic  penicillins.  The  significance 
of  these  reports  was  disputed  by  the  FDA 
and  Bristol. 

But  while  the  battle  over  labeling  was 
being  fought,  reports  were  made  of  similar 
hospital  episodes  in  the  United  States.  Last 
September,  the  New  England  Journal  of  Med- 
icine warned  In  an  editorial  about  the  threat 
of  resistant  staph  strains  in  this  country. 
And.  Government  personnel  learned,  in  the 
year  ending  last  February  a  single  hospital 
In  New  England  reported  18  ca.ses  of  patients 
harboring  strains  of  staph  germs  which  were 
resistant  to  the  new  penicillins. 

Widespread  use  of  the  new  penicillins  was 
believed  in  the  FDA  to  be  a  major  factor  re- 
lated to  the  Increased  frequency  with  which 
resistant  staph  strains  were  being  found. 

All  of  this  hardened  the  determination  of 
the  FDA  not  to  permit  a  replay  of  the  mid- 
1950s,  when  staph  Infections  started  to  break 
out  in  alarming,  even  epidemic  proportions 
In  hospitals  throughout  the  Nation. 

That  crisis  was  dramatically  relieved, 
thanks  in  large  part  to  the  Isolation — by 
Bristol — of  the  first  of  the  semi-synthetics, 
methlclUln.  By  1961.  a  British  study  showed, 
only  3  out  of  5400  staph  strains  were  resistant 
to  the  new  class  of  penicillins. 

With  all  of  this  In  the  background,  the 
PDA  refused  to  back  away  from  Its  position 
that  the  seml-synthetlcs  must  be  "reserve" 
antl-staph  drugs  and,  finally,  appeared  to 
have  won  the  labeling  fight.  Last  May  6, 
with  the  labeling  restricted  as  it  demanded. 
It  approved  Dynapen  for  fwile. 

PDA  authorized  two  uses.  The  primary  one 
was  to  treat  staph  Infections  resistant  to  the 
older  penicillins  and  "shown  to  be  sensi- 
tive" to  Dynapen.  The  second  was  the  initial 
treatment  of  infections  which  did  not  re- 
spond to  the  older  drugs,  especially  penlcil- 
lin-G.  But  Dynapen  therapy  was  to  be  halted 
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If  tMU  Showed  the  p*Uent  bad  staph  straioB 
not  reslatant  to  penlcUUn-G  The  physician 
then  wa«  advised  to  switch  to  a  drug  other 
than  Dynapen. 

On  May  18  Corcoran,  accompanied  by  Fol- 
ey and  two  other  lawyers,  met  with  Dr  Philip 
R  Lee.  Assistant  Secretary  of  HEW  for  Health 
and  Scientific  AlTalrs  In  an  interview.  Dr. 
Lee  recalled  that  their  complaint  eeaentlally 
was  that  the  FDA  was  being  unfair  to  Bristol, 
especially  as  to  the  lal>ellng  restrictions. 

Dr  Lee  checked  with  then  FDA  Commis- 
sioner James  L.  Goddard  and  was  satUfled 
that  the  agency  had  handled  the  case  prop- 
erly 

"Anybody  that  the  FDA  deals  with  In  a 
tough  way^but  I  think  In  a  fair  way — thinks 
he's  l>elng  dlscrtmlnated  against."  Dr  Lee 
remarked. 

In  letters  dated  the  next  day.  May  17,  and 
In  .»dverUslng  copy  that  would  soon  appear. 
Bristol  launched  a  promotional  campaign 
malting  "all-purpose"  claims  for  Dynapen 

But  the  claims  were  les;ally  undermined 
the  same  day  when  In  the  Federal  Register, 
the  official  Government  Journal,  the  FDA 
limited  tUe.  uses  to  the  two  It  had  approved. 

The  flaal  confrontation  In  the  Dynapen 
affair  was  staged  by  Dr  Goddard.  who  sum- 
moned Bristol  president  Morris  Weeden  to  his 
office  on  the  morning  of  May  27, 

In  a  telegram.  Dr.  Goddard  also  told  Weed- 
en  that  the  FDA  was  withdrawing  the  cer- 
tification of  safety  and  efficacy  It  had  given 
to  the  minions  of  dosea  of  Dynapen  already 
shipped  to  retail  outlets. 

The  result  was  an  unprecedented  EDA  em- 
bargo on  shipments  and  sales  of  Dynapen. 

On  hand  for  the  confrontation  In  God- 
dard's  office  were  the  top  officers  of  Bristol 
and  four  attorneys  from  the  Corcoran  Arm. 
Including  Corcoran  and  Foley  Also  present 
were  FDA's  top  medical  administrators 

The  reeult  of  the  meeting  was  to  ratify 
Bristol's  surrender  FDA's  terms,  to  which  the 
firm  assented,  were  that  It  mall  a  "corrective 
letter"  Individually  to  30«.000  physicians  and 
hospital  pharmacists. 

The  letter  said  that  the  FDA  "has  expressed 
concern"  that  Bristol  had  "created  mislead- 
ing Impressions  concerning  the  proper  use  of 
Dynapen  In  Its  limited  appropriate  Indica- 
tions." 

The  letter  went  on  to  say.  "We  have  dis- 
continued the  advertising  in  question  Fu- 
ture advertising  will  be  appropriately  modi- 
fled  The  drug  is  not  available  for  prescrip- 
tion at  this  time  We  will  notify  you  when  It 
becomes  available." 

New  regulatory  ground  was  broken  when 
Bristol  consented  to  send  the  "corrective  let- 
ter" air  mall.  The  FDA  Insisted  on  this  be- 
cause air  mall  had  been  used  by  Bristol  for 
Its  promotional  letter  to  the  medical  profes- 
sion .innounclng  the  Imminent  availability 
of  Dvnapen. 

Another  precedent  was  set  by  Bristol's 
agjeeoaent  to  the  publication  of  "corrective" 
ads.  One  appeared  in  Medical  Tribune  last 
Monday.  The  second  !s  scheduled  for  the 
June  21  Medical  World  News  After  the  sec- 
ond ad  has  appeared  the  PDA  will  rule 
whether  the  corrections  are  adequate  and 
whether  to  lift  the  embargo. 


Through  June  22.  the  total  cost  to  the 
District  was  $497,695.  not  including  an 
additional  $92,163  in  Federal  lunds  that 
have  been  spent. 

The  largest  single  item  of  cost  is  that 
for  the  additional  police  protection  that 
was  necessary  during  the  6  weeks  that 
Resurrection  City  existed  as  a  potential 
and  actual  trouble  spot  in  the  Nations 
Capital. 

The  costs  for  the  additional  policing 
that  became  necessary  with  the  arrival 
of  the  participants  in  the  campaign  runs 
well  over  $300,000. 

The  flnal  figures  are  not  yet  available, 
but  they  will  nm  the  overall  cost  of  the 
campaign  to  the  District  government 
well  over  half  a  million  dollars,  an 
amount  that  must  come  directly  out  of 
District  revenues. 

When  these  direct  costs  are  added  to 
the  losses  suffered  by  merchants,  motels 
and  hotels,  restaurants,  the  transporta- 
tion services,  sightseeing  businesses,  and 
so  on,  all  of  which  have  suffered  because 
of  this  year's  greatly  reduced  tourist  ac- 
tivity, then  one  begins  to  get  some  idea 
of  Just  how  serious  an  economic  setback 
this  campaign  really  was  for  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Had  the  campaign  produced  substan- 
tive good  results  for  the  poor,  the  losses 
suffered  might  be  somewhat  less  pain- 
ful. But  in  view  of  the  very  dubious  end 
results  of  the  campaign,  the  cost  to  the 
city  of  Washington  becomes  even  worse. 

I  have  had  prepared  for  me  a  break- 
down of  the  direct  expenses  incurred  by 
the  District  government  as  a  result  of 
the  campaign,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  summary  of  these  costs 
through  June  22  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  cost  simi- 
mary  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foUonxrs: 

GOVOINMENT  or  THB 

DISTXICT  or  COLtTMBIA. 

Waahington.  DC.  June  27,  1968. 
Hon.  RoacxT  C.  Brao, 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 
Deab  Senator  Btko:  The  estimated  cost  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  Poor  Peo- 
ple's Campaign  through  June  22,  1968  Is  as 
follows: 


No  attempt  has  been  made  to  pro-rate  the 
cost  of  the  Executive  Office  or  the  City  Coun- 
cil for  the  Poor  People's  Campaign. 

This  Is  the  fifth  report.  We  are  now  In  the 
process  of  reviewing  the  cost  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  of  the  Poor  People's  Campaign. 
The  current  schedule  calls  for  an  Interim- 
final  report  to  be  submitted  to  you  by  Fri- 
day, July  5.  1968. 

Sincerely  yours, 

D,  P.  Herman. 
Budget  Officer,  DC. 

Poor  people's  campaign  cost  for  June  19 

Death    Investigations $104 

Metropolitan  Washington  Council  of 

Governments 104 

Buildings  and  Grounds 152 

CorjMJratlon  Counsel 

Metropolitan  Police ---   130.809 

Fire  Department   -. 2,640 

Court  of  General  Sessions 166 

Juvenile  Court 

Bail  Agency 

Department  of  Corrections 128 

Licenses  and  Inspections 

National  Park  Service,  National 

Capital  Region - 4,869 

Public  Health -       3.797 

Public  Welfare 83 

Highways  and  Traffic 827 

Motor  Vehicles  --- 80 

SanlUry  Engineering 2,669 

Washington  Aqueduct 26 

Total    - --   146,440 


COST  OF  RESURRECTION  CITY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  total  cost  of  Resurrection  City 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  may  never  be 
known  when  one  thinks  in  terms  of  the 
real  and  intangible  losses  that  the  Fed- 
eral City  has  suffered  as  a  result. 

The  estimates  of  the  out-of-pocket  loss 
to  the  District  government,  however,  are 
being  supplied  to  me  and  they  continue 
to  mount.  I  have  kept  close  watch  in  this 
area  because  of  my  responsibilities  as 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  restrict  of  Columbia. 


Aftncy  or  dspartmenl 

Total 

cost 

week 

•itdini 

Jvm27 

Prior 

reported 

costs 

Total 

cost 
through 
June  22. 

1968 

Gtnef al  Administratio* 

$100 

Lire' 

■4. 626' 

137.404 

12.912 

SI  00 

Death  Investrgationj 

Council  ol  Gowernmentj 

Buildings  and  Ground! 

Corporation  Counj»l 

JIM  . 

216 

270 

7S0 

.    201. 46S 

2.898 

9  . 
1,214  . 

53 
7. 185 

18. 220 

.      11.119 

331 

.       2.<73 

86 

.        3.524 

48 

104 
1.692 

270 
5.376 

Mctrocolitan  Police 

Fire  Deparfmenl.. 

338.870 

15.810 

9 

Court  of  General  Sessiom... 

1.214 

Bail  Agency..   

Oei>artment  ol  Corrections. 
Licenses  and  Inspections. . . 
National  Park  Service. 

National  Capital  Region... 
Public  Health 

221 

1.376 

523 

27.862 

52,670 

1.902 

4.050 

48 

6.621 

938 

274 

3,561 

523 

■46.082 
63.789 

Public  Welfare    

2.233 

Hifhwaysand  Traffic 

Motor  Vehicles        

6.523 
134 

Sanitary  Engineerlnf 

Washington  Aqueduct 

10.145 
986 

Grand  toUl 

244.966 

2M.729 

497.695 

>  In  addition  it  is  asUmatad  tlwl  {92,163  is  Ftdstal  tund$  have 
been  spent  to  data. 


THE  REAL  GUN  MENACE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  the  Evening  Star  of  Jime  26 
there  appeared  an  excellent  editorial  en- 
titled 'The  Real  Gun  Menace.'" 

This  editorial  very  properly  points  out 
the  danger  of  going  too  far  in  requiring 
the  licensing  of  all  guns  in  the  hands 
of  law-abiding  citizens  while  at  the  same 
time  the  courts  continue  to  hand  out 
minimum  sentences  to  criminals  using 
guns  in  the  commitment  of  the  crimes. 

I  quote  from  one  paragraph  of  this 
editorisJ : 

The  President  urges  that  any  person  who 
falls  to  register  any  kind  of  gun  be  subject 
to  a  fine  of  $2,000  and  a  two-year  jail  term. 
Under  existing  law  In  Washington,  however, 
the  maximum  first-offense  penalty  for  carry- 
ing a  concealed  hand  gun  on  the  street 
Is  only  one  year  In  Jail  and  a  $1,000  fine. 
Yet  the  person  who  carries  a  concealed  gun 
Is  the  potential  murderer  or  robber. 

This  editorial  very  graphically  points 
out  that  the  real  gun  menace  in  America 
today  Is  a  lack  of  rigid  enforcement  of 
existing  laws  and  that  what  we  need 
in  America  is  a  mandatory  jail  sentence 
for  anyone  who  has  in  his  possession 
or  uses  a  gun  while  committing  a  felony. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
editorial  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tkk   Rkal   Giro   Menace 

The  President's  latest  message  to  Congress 
on  gun  controls  Is  noteworthy  In  at  least  two 
respects. 

It  goes  well  beyond  his  former  proposals 
and  also  beyond  proposals  offered  by  such 
ardent  gun  control  people  as  Maryland's 
Senator  Tydlngs.  It  Is  also  more  noteworthy 
for  Its  emotional  content  than  for  any  deter- 
rent effect  It  could  be  expected  to  have  on 
the  use  of  guns  by  criminals — the  real  source 
of  the  gun  menace. 

When   Mr.   Johnson   signed   the   omnibus 
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crime  bill  on  June  6  he  said  that  its  ban  on 
mall  order  sales  of  hand  guns,  though  It  is 
stringent,  was  inadequate.  He  was  right 
about  that.  He  urged  that  there  be  a  ban 
on  mall  order  sales  of  shotguns  and  rifles. 
Again,  he  was  right,  and  he  pressed  for  legis- 
lation to  forbid  such  sales. 

While  that  proposal  was  pending,  how- 
ever, and  before  Congress  could  act,  he  sent 
up  another  message  this  week.  In  it.  he  called 
for  the  registration  and  licensing  of  all  fire- 
arms— applying  to  new  purchases  as  well  as 
to  guns  already  possessed  by  individuals.  He 
called  for  monetary  punishment  of  any  state 
which  did  not  fall  Into  line. 

Is  there  anything  wrong  with  this?  Let's 
take  a  look,  Mr.  Johnson  said  of  the  registra- 
tion and  licensing  proposals:  "Surely  the 
slight  Inconvenience  for  the  few  is  minimal 
when  measured  against  protection  for  all." 
The  "few"  are  the  owners  of  the  estimated 
50  to  100  million  guns  In  this  country  today. 
How  would  registration  and  licensing  provide 
"protection  for  all?"  This  would  be  true  only 
If  it  is  assumed — an  unwarranted  assump- 
tion— that  criminals  as  well  as  law-abiding 
citizens  would  come  In  and  register  their  guns 
and  apply  for  licenses  to  possess  them. 

The  President  gave  some  examples.  Last 
Tuesday,  he  said,  a  fllUng  station  attendant 
was  shot  to  death  In  the  course  of  a  $75 
armed  robbery.  The  robber  was  violating  the 
law  by  using  the  gun  In  the  commission  of 
a  felony.  Is  Mr.  Johnson  seriously  suggesting 
that  this  robber,  and  the  thousands  of  others 
like  him,  would  have  registered  the  gun  and 
applied  for  a  license?  He  also  said  that  In 
1967  there  were  71,000  robberies  with  guns. 
How  many  of  those  victims  would  have  been 
protected  by  a  registration  and  licensing  law? 
One  other  thing.  Mr.  Johnson  said  that  with 
registration  under  modem  computer  systems 
"the  owner  of  a  gun  anywhere  In  the  country 
can  be  identified  In  a  matter  of  seconds." 
True,  if  the  gun  owner  had  obeyed  the  law 
and  registered  his  gun.  Untrue  If  he  had  not 
registered. 

Another  Interesting  point:  The  President 
urges  than  any  person  who  falls  to  register 
any  kind  of  gun  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  $2,000 
and  a  two-year  Jail  term.  Under  existing  law 
In  Washington,  however,  the  maximum  first- 
offense  penalty  for  carrying  a  concealed  hand 
gun  on  the  street  is  only  one  year  in  Jail 
and  a  $1,000  fine.  Yet  the  person  who  carries 
a  concealed  gun  is  the  potential  murderer  or 
robber. 

It  may  be  that  registration  and  licensing 
would  be  of  some  help  in  discouraging  Im- 
proper sales  or  transfers  of  guns.  But  they 
are  not  going  to  stop  the  armed  criminals  or 
provide  any  appreciable  "protection  for  all." 
As  we  suggested  several  days  ago,  the  best 
way  to  achieve  this  protection  Is  to  provide 
really  tough  and  If  necessary  mandatory  Jail 
sentences  for  anyone  caught  carrying  an  un- 
licensed gun  or  using  a  gun  while  committing 
a  felony. 

Why  doesn't  the  President,  as  a  companion 
piece  to  his  appeal,  get  behind  something  of 
this  nature? 


SUPREME  COURT  NOMINATIONS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  yesterday's  Wall  Street  Journal 
and  in  last  night's  Evening  Star  there 
appeared  excellent  articles  calling  at- 
tention to  the  danger  of  turning  the 
Supreme  Court  into  a  political  arm  of 
the  Government  in  power. 

The  Wall  Street  editorial  very  prop- 
erly points  out  that  politics  and  cronyism 
should  not  be  the  basis  of  the  selection 
of  its  members  while  the  article  by  David 
Lawrence  in  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  points  out  how  the  Supreme  Court 
is  being  cjmically  manipulated. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 


torial, entitled  "The  Political  Court," 
and  the  article  by  David  Lawrence  en- 
titled "High  Court  Cynically  Manipu- 
lated" both  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rex:ord,  as  follows : 
[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  June  7,  1968) 
The  Political  Court 

The  appointment  of  Abe  Portas  as  Chief 
Justice  may  turn  out  to  be  a  good  one,  even 
an  outstanding  one.  Certainly  in  his  brief 
time  on  the  Supreme  Court  he  has  exhibited 
level-headedness  and  a  commendable  con- 
cern for  law  and  order. 

Yet  the  manner  of  the  appointment  carries 
an  especially  heavy  aura  of  politics.  And  this 
we  think  most  unfortunate. 

The  resignation  of  Chief  Justice  Warren  at 
a  time  when  President  Johnson  has  only  half 
a  year  or  so  left  in  office  was  bound  to  create 
the  suspicion  that  the  Idea  was  to  permit  the 
President — and  not.  say.  a  President  Nixon — 
to  pick  his  own  man. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  criticized  for  naming 
Mr.  Portas  to  the  Court  in  the  first  place, 
not  on  the  issue  of  the  latter's  merits  but 
because  he  is  a  long-standing  crony  of  the 
President.  Such  criticism  is  bound  to  be  in- 
tensified now.  especially  vidth  the  simul- 
taneous appointment  of  a  relatively  un- 
known fellow-Texan,  and  v/e  believe  with 
Justification. 

Politics,  cronyism  are  nothing  new  In  the 
history  of  the  Court;  Indeed,  in  the  nature 
of  things  the  Court  cannot  be  wholly  im- 
mune from  politics.  So  it  comes  down  to  a 
matter  of  degree.  The  circumstances  of  this 
particular  shift  must  impress  many  as  a 
fairly  flagrant  example  of  making  the  highest 
tribunal  a  political  football. 

Unhappily  It  is  not  an  isolated  Instance. 
One  of  the  more  thoughtful  objections  to  the 
Johnson  Administration's  general  conduct  of 
Government  Is  that  its  excessive  politicking 
has  tended  to  undermine  the  Institutions  of 
Government — Congress,  the  Court,  the  Presi- 
dency and  lesser  entities. 

We  wish  Mr,  Fortas  well,  but  we  are  con- 
strained to  say  we  consider  it  little  service  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  at  a  time  when  it  is 
under  attack  anyway,  to  have  this  impres- 
sion generated.  And  while  the  Court  cannot 
be  entirely  divorced  from  politics,  It  Is  little 
service  to  the  nation  to  have  politics  so  force- 
fully injected  Into  what  should  be  impartial 
institutions. 


High  Coubt  Cynically  Maniptjlated 

Once  again  the  membership  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  has  been 
cynically  made  an  instrument  of  personal 
and  political  manipulation.  The  audacity  of 
presidents  In  giving  Judicial  appointments 
to  political  cronies  was  pointed  out  by  this 
correspondent  In  what  he  wrote  at  the  time 
when  the  two  men  now  being  named  to  fill 
vacancies  on  the  nation's  highest  court — 
Abe  Fortas  and  Homer  Thomberry — were 
first  nominated  to  serve  on  the  federal 
bench. 

Back  In  July  1963,  President  Kennedy 
announced  that  he  was  naming  to  the  federal 
district  court  Rep.  Thornberry,  a  Texas 
Democrat  and  for  many  years  a  political  ally 
of  Lyndon  Johnson,  then  vice  president.  On 
July  11,  1963,  this  correspondent  wrote: 

"It  is  reported  on  Capitol  Hill  that  the 
administration  plans  to  defer  action  in  the 
Senate  on  the  Thornberry  nomination  until 
some  tln»e  toward  the  end  of  the  present 
session  In  order  to  a.%ure  his  vote  for  ad- 
ministration policies  In  the  closing  divided 
Rules  Committee  of  the  House  whUe  Impor- 
tant legislation  is  being  considered  by  the 
committee  In  the  next  few  months.  .  .  . 

"But  why  should  Rep.  Thornberry  be  re- 
warded with  a  federal  Judgeship?  He  has 
never  served  on  the  bench  In  any  court.  Why 


should  the  president  of  the  United  States 
give  anyone  a  lifetime  post  in  the  Judicial 
system  on  the  basis  of  favors  done  of  a 
political  nature?  How  can  there  be  con- 
fidence in  the  federal  Judiciary  if  Judgeships 
become  a  matter  of  political  patronage?  Were 
there  no  lawyers  or  state  Judges  in  West 
Texas  better  qualified  for  the  Judgeship  In 
question?  .  .  . 

"Does  the  system  of  using  Judgeships  as 
a  reward  for  past  political  favors  mean  that 
Judges  already  on  the  bench  can  expect  pro- 
motions to  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals only  if  they  'play  ball'  with  the  admin- 
istration in  power?" 

President  Johnson  in  1965  advanced  Thom- 
berry to  the  Court  of  Appeals  and  now  has 
named  him  an  associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Also,  when  Arthur  Goldberg  was  persuaded 
to  leave  the  high  court  to  become  U.S.  am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations.  President 
Johnson  promptly  appointed  his  long-time 
personal  adviser,  Abe  Fortas.  as  associate 
Justice.  This  correspondent  wrote  then,  on 
July  25,  1965 : 

"Small  wonder  that  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  has  steadily  fallen  Into 
disrepute  In  recent  years  as  it  has  developed 
into  an  oligarchy  of  jjolltlcally  rather  than 
Judicially  minded  Individuals.  Now  President 
Johnson  has  selected  Abe  Fortas — his  per- 
sonal friend  of  long  standing  who  has  never 
had  a  day's  experience  on  the  bench — to  be 
one  of  the  nine  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  This  Is  In  line 
with  the  unfortunate  trend  of  the  past 
several  years. 

"Other  presidents  besides  Johnson.  Repub- 
lican as  well  as  Democratic,  have  appointed 
to  the  Supreme  Court  political  associates  or 
partisan  supporters  with  a  controversial 
background.  .  .  . 

"It  is  surprising  that  spokesmen  for  the 
bar  associations,  who  often  stress  the  need 
for  a  'rule  of  law,'  are  willing  to  sit  by  with- 
out protest  as  fwUtlcal  rather  than  Juridical 
training  becomes  the  major  qualification  for 
appointment  to  the  highest  court  of  the 
land." 

What  redress  do  the  American  people  have 
when  there  is  such  blatant  politics  in  ap- 
pointments to  the  nation's  highest  court? 
The  voters  cannot  express  themselves  on 
this  issue  directly  at  the  polls,  but  they  can 
hold  responsible  the  members  of  the  Senate 
who  may  soon  vote  to  confirm  the  appoint- 
ments. One  third  of  the  senators  will  be 
seeking  reelection  In  November,  and  the 
people  will  have  a  chance  to  reject  those 
candidates  who  go  along  with  the  "packing" 
of  the  Supreme  Court  with  lifetime  appoint- 
ments of  political  cronies  by  a  "lame-duck" 
president. 

Other  senators  of  both  parties  who  will 
be  voting  on  whether  or  not  to  confirm  and 
who  happen  not  to  be  up  for  re-election 
this  year  will  hardly  be  indifferent,  more- 
over, to  the  way  public  opinion  reacts  to 
this  strange  episode.  For  when  a  president 
with  Just  a  few  months  left  In  office  under- 
takes to  deprive  the  next  president  of  an 
opportunity  to  appoint  a  chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States — a  position  vitally  affecting 
the  operation  of  the  American  Constitutional 
system — It  is  hardly  likely  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  win  approve  what  appears  to 
them  to  be  a  case  of  political  manipulation. 
There  may  even  be  a  filibuster  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  prevent  action  until  the  convening 
of  the  newly   elected  Congress  in  January. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  JACKSON  AT 
KEEL  LAYING  OF  NUCLEAR  AIR- 
CRAFT CARRIER  "NIMITZ" 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
22,  1968,  my  distinpui.shed  colleague 
from  the  great  State  of  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson]  delivered  the  major  address  on 
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U  Mau  showed  the  p*Uent  h*d  staph  strain* 
not  reaUtant  to  penlcllUn-O  The  physician 
then  wa«  advised  to  switch  to  a  drug  other 
than  Dynapen. 

On  May  16  Corcoran,  accompanied  by  Fol- 
ey and  two  other  lawyers,  met  with  Dt  Philip 
R  Lee.  AasUtant  Secretary  of  HEW  for  Health 
and  Scientific  Affairs  In  an  Interview.  Dr. 
Lee  recalled  that  their  complaint  eaaentlally 
was  that  the  FDA  was  being  unfair  to  Bristol, 
especially  a«  to  the  labeling  restrictions. 

Dr  Lee  checked  with  then  FDA  Commis- 
sioner James  L.  Ooddard  and  was  satUfied 
that  the  agency  had  handled  the  case  prop- 
erly 

"Anybody  that  the  FDA  deals  with  In  a 
tough  way — but  I  think  in  a  fair  way— thinks 
he's  being  discriminated  against."  Dr  Lee 
remarked. 

In  letters  dated  the  next  day.  May  17.  and 
in  advertising  copy  that  would  soon  appear. 
Bristol  launched  a  promotional  campaign 
making  "all-purpose"  claims  for  Dynapen 

But  the  claims  were  legally  undermined 
the  same  day  when  In  the  Federal  Register, 
the  offlclal  Government  Journal,  the  FDA 
limited  tUe.  uses  to  the  two  It  had  approved. 

The  floal  confrontation  In  the  Dynapen 
affair  was  staged  by  Dr  Ooddard.  who  sum- 
moned Bristol  president  Morris  Weeden  to  his 
office  on  the  morning  of  May  27. 

In  a  telegram.  Dr  Ooddard  also  told  Weed- 
en  that  the  FDA  was  withdrawing  the  cer- 
tification of  safety  and  efficacy  It  had  given 
to  the  mlUlona  of  dosee  of  Dynapen  already 
shipped  to  retail  outlets 

The  result  was  an  unprecedented  EDA  em- 
bargo on  shipments  and  sales  of  Dynapen 

On  hand  for  the  confrontation  in  Ood- 
dard's  office  were  the  top  officers  of  Bristol 
and  four  attorneys  from  the  Corcoran  firm. 
Including  Corcoran  and  Foley  Also  present 
were  FDAs  top  medical  administrators 

The  re«ult  of  the  meeting  was  to  ratify 
Bristol's  surrender  FDA's  terms,  to  which  the 
firm  assented,  were  that  It  mall  a  'corrective 
letter"  Individually  to  306.000  physicians  and 
hospital  pharmacists. 

The  letter  said  that  the  FDA  "his  expressed 
concern"  that  Bristol  had  "created  mislead- 
ing Impressions  concerning  the  proper  use  of 
Dynapen  In  Us  limited  appropriate  Indica- 
tions" 

The  letter  went  on  to  say,  "We  have  dis- 
continued the  advertising  in  question  Fu- 
ture advertising  will  be  appropriately  modi- 
fled  The  drug  Is  not  available  for  prescrip- 
tion at  this  time  We  will  notify  you  when  It 
becomes  available." 

New  regulatory  ground  was  broken  when 
Bristol  consented  to  send  the  "corrective  let- 
ter "  air  mall  The  FDA  Insisted  on  this  be- 
cause air  mall  had  been  used  by  Bristol  for 
Its  promotional  letter  to  the  medical  profes- 
sion announcing  the  Imminent  availability 
of  Dynapen 

Another  precedent  waa  set  by  Bristol's 
agreement  to  the  publication  of  "corrective" 
ada  One  appeared  !n  Medical  Tribune  last 
Monday  The  second  !s  scheduled  for  the 
June  21  Medical  World  News  After  the  sec- 
ond ad  has  appeared  the  FDA  will  rule 
whether  the  corrections  are  adequate  and 
whether  to  lift  the  embargo 


Through  June  22,  the  total  cost  to  the 
District  was  $497,695,  not  Including  an 
additional  $92,163  in  Federal  funds  that 
have  been  spent. 

The  largest  single  Item  of  cost  Is  that 
for  the  additional  police  protection  that 
was  necessary  during  the  6  weeks  that 
Resurrection  City  existed  as  a  potential 
and  actual  trouble  spot  in  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

The  costs  for  the  additional  policing 
that  became  necessary  with  the  arrival 
of  the  participants  In  the  campaign  runs 
well  over  $300,000. 

The  final  figures  are  not  yet  available, 
but  they  will  nm  the  overall  cost  of  the 
campaign  to  the  District  government 
well  over  half  a  million  dollars,  an 
amount  that  must  come  directly  out  of 
District  revenues. 

When  these  direct  costs  are  added  to 
the  losses  suffered  by  merchants,  motels 
and  hotels,  restaurants,  the  transporta- 
tion services,  sightseeing  businesses,  and 
so  on,  all  of  which  have  suffered  because 
of  this  year's  greatly  reduced  tourist  ac- 
tivity, then  one  begins  to  get  some  idea 
of  Just  how  serious  an  economic  setback 
this  campaign  really  was  for  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Had  the  campaign  produced  substan- 
tive good  results  for  the  poor,  the  losses 
suffered  might  be  somewhat  less  pain- 
ful. But  in  view  of  the  very  dubious  end 
results  of  the  campaign,  the  cost  to  the 
city  of  Washington  becomes  even  worse. 

I  have  had  prepared  for  me  a  break- 
down of  the  direct  expenses  incurred  by 
the  District  government  as  a  result  of 
the  campaign,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  summary  of  these  costs 
through  June  22  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  cost  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

OOVmNMENT  or  THB 

DISTRICT  or  COLITlfBIA. 

Washington,  DC.  June  27,  196S. 
Hon.  RoBKXT  C.  Btrd. 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 
DCAR  Senator  Btro:  The  estimated  coat  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  Poor  Peo- 
ple's Campaign  through  June  22.  1968  Is  aa 
follows : 


No  attempt  has  been  made  to  pro-rate  the 
cost  of  the  Executive  Office  or  the  City  Coun- 
cil for  the  Poor  People's  Campaign. 

This  Is  the  fifth  report.  We  are  now  in  the 
process  of  reviewing  the  coat  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  of  the  Poor  People's  Campaign. 
The  current  schedule  calls  for  an  interim- 
final  report  to  be  submitted  to  you  by  Fri- 
day. July  5.  1968. 

Sincerely  yours. 

D,  P.  Hkrman, 
Budget  Officer.  DC. 

Poor  people's  campaign  cost  for  June  19 

Death    Investigations — $104 

Metropolitan  Washington  Council  of 

Oovernments 104 

Buildings  and  Grounds 152 

Corporation  Counsel 

Metropolitan  Police -  130.809 

Fire  Department   2.640 

Court  of  General  Sessions 165 

Juvenile  Court 

Ball  Agency 

Department  of  Corrections 125 

Licenses  and  Inspections — 

National  Park  Service,  National 

Capital  Region  --- ---       4.869 

Public  Health  - 3.797 

Public  Welfare  — 83 

Highways  and  Traffic 827 

Motor  Vehicles 80 

Sanitary  Engineering 2,669 

Washington  Aqueduct 26 

Total 146.440 


COST  OF  RESURRECTION  CITY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  total  cost  of  Resurrection  City 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  may  never  be 
known  when  one  thinks  in  terms  of  the 
real  and  Intangible  losses  that  the  Fed- 
eral City  has  suffered  as  a  result. 

The  estimates  of  the  out-of-pocket  loss 
to  the  District  government,  however,  are 
being  supplied  to  me  and  they  continue 
to  mount.  I  have  kept  close  watch  in  this 
area  because  of  my  responsibilities  as 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


Total 

Total 

cost 

Prior 

cost 

A|«ncy  or  dapartmtnt 

week 

reported 

through 
June  n. 

tndini 

costs 

1968 

Gtntdl  Administratioa 

nn 

$100 

Death  Invntigations 

%m . 

104 

Council  ot  Govcrnmtnts 

21( 

1.476 

1.692 

BuMdingi  and  Grounds 

270 

270 

Corporation  Caumsl 

750 

4.626 

5.376 

Metropolitan  Polica 

.    201. 4C6 

137.404 

338.870 

Fire  Department 

2.M 

12.912 

15.810 

Juvenile  Court   

9 

9 

Court  at  General  Ssssiom.. . 

1.214  . 

1.214 

Bail  Agency  . 

53 

221 

274 

Department  of  Corrections. 

2.185 

1.376 

3.561 

Licenses  and  Inspections. . . 

523 

523 

NstionsI  Park  Service. 

National  Capital  Region  . 

.      18.220 

27.862 

146.082 

hiMie  Health 

11.119 
331 

52.670 
1.902 

63.789 

Public  Wellare 

2.233 

Highways  and  Traffic 

2.473 

4.050 

6.523 

Motor  Vehicles        

8S 

.       3.524 

48 

6.621 

134 

Sanitary  Engineering.. 

10.145 

Washington  Aqueduct 

48 

938 

986 

Grand  total 

.    244. 9M 

252.729 

497.695 
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I  In  addition  il  is  astimatid  that  $92,163  in  Ftdaral  funds  havt 
twen  spent  to  data. 


THE  REAL  GUN  MENACE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  the  Evening  Star  of  June  26 
there  appeared  an  excellent  editorial  en- 
titled 'The  Real  Gun  Menace." 

This  editorial  very  properly  points  out 
the  danger  of  going  too  far  in  requiring 
the  licensing  of  all  guns  In  the  hands 
of  law-abiding  citizens  while  at  the  same 
time  the  courts  continue  to  hand  out 
minimum  sentences  to  criminals  using 
gxms  in  the  commitment  of  the  crimes. 

I  quote  from  one  paragraph  of  this 
editorial : 

The  President  urges  that  any  person  who 
falls  to  register  any  kind  of  gun  be  subject 
to  a  fine  of  $2,000  and  a  two-year  jail  term. 
Under  existing  law  in  Washington,  however, 
the  maximum  flrst-offense  penalty  for  carry- 
ing a  concealed  hand  gun  on  the  street 
is  only  one  year  In  jail  and  a  81.000  fine. 
Yet  the  person  who  carries  a  concealed  gun 
Is  the  potential  murderer  or  robber. 

This  editorial  very  graphically  points 
out  that  the  real  gun  menace  in  America 
today  is  a  lack  of  rigid  enforcement  of 
existing  laws  and  that  what  we  need 
in  America  is  a  mandatory  jail  sentence 
for  anyone  who  has  in  his  possession 
or  uses  a  gun  while  committing  a  felony. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
editorial  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tht   Rkai.  Gxm  Menace 

The  President's  latest  meosage  to  Congress 
on  gun  controls  is  noteworthy  In  at  least  two 
respects. 

It  goes  well  beyond  his  former  proposals 
and  also  beyond  proposals  offered  by  such 
ardent  gun  control  people  as  Maryland's 
Senator  Tydlngs.  It  Is  also  more  noteworthy 
for  its  emotional  content  than  for  any  deter- 
rent effect  it  could  be  expected  to  have  on 
the  use  of  guns  by  criminals — the  real  source 
of  the  gun  menace. 

When  Mr.  Johnson  signed  the  omnibus 


crime  bill  on  June  6  he  said  that  Its  ban  on 
mall  order  sales  of  band  guns,  though  it  Is 
stringent,  was  inadequate.  He  was  right 
about  that.  He  urged  that  there  be  a  ban 
on  mall  order  sales  of  shotg^uns  and  rifles. 
Again,  he  was  right,  and  he  pressed  for  legis- 
lation to  forbid  such  sales. 

While  that  proposal  was  pending,  how- 
ever, and  before  Congress  could  act.  he  sent 
up  another  message  this  week.  In  it.  he  called 
for  the  registration  and  licensing  of  all  fire- 
arms— applying  to  new  purchases  as  well  as 
to  guns  already  possessed  by  individuals.  He 
called  for  monetary  punishment  of  any  state 
which  did  not  fall  Into  line. 

Is  there  anything  wrong  with  this?  Let's 
take  a  look.  Mr.  Johnson  said  of  the  registra- 
tion and  licensing  proposals;  "Surely  the 
slight  Inconvenience  for  the  few  Is  minimal 
when  measured  against  protection  for  all." 
The  "few"  are  the  owners  of  the  estimated 
50  to  100  million  guns  In  this  country  today. 
How  would  registration  and  licensing  provide 
"protection  for  all?"  This  would  be  true  only 
if  it  Is  assumed — an  unwarranted  assump- 
tion— that  criminals  as  well  as  law-abiding 
citizens  would  come  in  and  register  their  guns 
and  apply  for  licenses  to  possess  them. 

The  President  gave  some  examples.  Last 
Tuesday,  he  said,  a  filling  station  attendant 
was  shot  to  death  In  the  course  of  a  $75 
armed  robbery.  The  robber  was  violating  the 
law  by  using  the  gun  In  the  commission  of 
a  felony.  Is  Mr,  Johnson  seriously  suggesting 
that  this  robber,  and  the  thousands  of  others 
like  him,  would  have  registered  the  gun  and 
applied  for  a  license?  He  also  said  that  In 
1967  there  were  71.000  robberies  with  guns. 
How  many  of  those  victims  would  have  been 
protected  by  a  registration  and  licensing  law? 
One  other  thing.  Mr.  Johnson  said  that  with 
registration  under  modern  computer  systems 
"the  owner  of  a  gun  anywhere  In  the  country 
can  be  identified  in  a  matter  of  seconds." 
True,  If  the  gun  owner  had  obeyed  the  law 
and  registered  his  gun.  Untrue  If  he  had  not 
registered. 

Another  interesting  point:  The  President 
urges  than  any  person  who  falls  to  register 
any  kind  of  gun  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  $2,000 
and  a  two-year  jail  term.  Under  existing  law 
in  Washington,  however,  the  maximum  flrst- 
offense  penalty  for  carrying  a  concealed  hand 
gun  on  the  street  Is  only  one  year  In  jail 
and  a  $1,000  fine.  Yet  the  person  who  carries 
a  concealed  gun  Is  the  potential  murderer  or 
robber. 

It  may  be  that  registration  and  licensing 
would  be  of  some  help  In  discouraging  im- 
proper sales  or  transfers  of  guns.  But  they 
are  not  going  to  stop  the  armed  criminals  or 
provide  any  appreciable  "protection  for  all." 
As  we  suggested  several  days  ago.  the  best 
way  to  achieve  this  protection  Is  to  provide 
really  tough  and  if  necessary  mandatory  jail 
sentences  for  anyone  caught  carrying  an  un- 
licensed gun  or  using  a  gun  while  committing 
a  felony. 

Why  doesn't  the  President,  as  a  companion 
piece  to  his  appeal,  get  behind  something  of 
this  nature? 


SUPREME  COURT  NOMINATIONS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  yesterday's  Wall  Street  Journal 
and  in  last  night's  Evening  Star  there 
appeared  excellent  articles  calling  at- 
tention to  the  danger  of  turning  the 
Supreme  Court  into  a  political  arm  of 
the  Government  in  power. 

The  Wall  Street  editorial  very  prop- 
erly points  out  that  politics  and  cronyism 
should  not  be  the  basis  of  the  selection 
of  Its  members  while  the  article  by  David 
Lawrence  in  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  points  out  how  the  Supreme  Court 
Is  being  cjrnlcally  manipulated. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 


torial, entitled  "The  Political  Court," 
and  the  article  by  David  Lawrence  en- 
titled "High  Court  Cynically  Manipu- 
lated" both  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  June  7,  1968] 
The  PoLmcAL  Coubt 

The  appointment  of  Abe  Portas  as  Chief 
Justice  may  turn  out  to  be  a  good  one.  even 
an  outstanding  one.  Certainly  in  his  brief 
time  on  the  Supreme  Court  he  has  exhibited 
level-headedness  and  a  commendable  con- 
cern for  law  and  order. 

Yet  the  manner  of  the  apjjolntment  carries 
an  especially  heavy  aura  of  politics.  And  this 
we  think  most  unfortunate. 

The  resignation  of  Chief  Justice  Warren  at 
a  time  when  President  Johnson  has  only  half 
a  year  or  so  left  in  office  was  bound  to  create 
the  suspicion  that  the  idea  was  to  permit  the 
President — and  not,  say.  a  President  Nixon — 
to  pick  his  own  man. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  criticized  for  naming 
Mr.  Portas  to  the  Court  in  the  first  place, 
not  on  the  Issue  of  the  latter's  merits  but 
because  he  Is  a  long-standing  crony  of  the 
President.  Such  criticism  is  bound  to  be  in- 
tensified now,  especially  with  the  simul- 
taneous appointment  of  a  relatively  un- 
known fellow-Texan,  and  v/e  believe  with 
justification. 

Politics,  cronyism  are  nothing  new  In  the 
history  of  the  Court;  indeed,  in  the  nature 
of  things  the  Court  cannot  be  wholly  im- 
mune from  politics.  So  It  comes  down  to  a 
matter  of  degree.  The  circumstances  of  this 
particular  shift  must  impress  many  as  a 
fairly  flagrant  example  of  making  the  highest 
tribunal  a  political  football. 

Unhappily  It  Is  not  an  l.solated  Instance. 
One  of  the  more  thoughtful  objections  to  the 
Johnson  Administration's  general  conduct  of 
Government  Is  that  its  excessive  politicking 
has  tended  to  undermine  the  Institutions  of 
Government — Congress,  the  Court,  the  Presi- 
dency and  lesser  entities. 

We  wish  Mr,  Portas  well,  but  we  are  con- 
strained to  say  we  consider  it  little  service  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  at  a  time  when  It  Is 
under  attack  anyway,  to  have  this  impres- 
sion generated.  And  while  the  Court  cannot 
be  entirely  divorced  from  politics,  it  is  little 
service  to  the  nation  to  have  politics  so  force- 
fully Injected  Into  what  should  be  Impartial 
Institutions. 

HIGH   COtJHT    CYNICAIXT    MANIPULATED 

Once  again  the  membership  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  has  been 
cynically  made  an  instrument  of  personal 
and  political  manipulation.  The  audacity  of 
presidents  In  giving  Judicial  appointments 
to  political  cronies  was  pointed  out  by  this 
correspondent  in  what  he  wrote  at  the  time 
when  the  two  men  now  being  named  to  fill 
vacancies  on  the  nation's  highest  court — 
Abe  Portas  and  Homer  Thomberry — were 
first  nominated  to  serve  on  the  federal 
bench. 

Back  in  July  1963,  President  Kennedy 
announced  that  he  was  naming  to  the  federal 
district  court  Rep.  Thornberry,  a  Texas 
Democrat  and  for  many  years  a  political  ally 
of  Lyndon  Johnson,  then  vice  president.  On 
July  11,  1963,  this  correspondent  wrote: 

"It  Is  reported  on  Capitol  Hill  that  the 
administration  plans  to  defer  action  in  the 
Senate  on  the  Thornberry  nconlnatlon  until 
some  time  toward  the  end  of  the  present 
session  In  order  to  assure  his  vote  for  ad- 
ministration policies  in  the  closing  divided 
Rules  Committee  of  the  House  whUe  Impor- 
tant legislation  is  being  considered  by  the 
committee  in  the  next  few  months.  .  .  . 

"But  why  should  Rep.  Thomberry  be  re- 
warded with  a  federal  judgeship?  He  has 
never  served  on  the  bench  in  any  court.  Why 


should  the  president  of  the  United  States 
give  anyone  a  lifetime  poet  in  the  Judicial 
system  on  the  basis  of  favors  done  of  a 
political  nature?  How  can  there  be  con- 
fidence in  the  federal  Judiciary  If  Judgeships 
become  a  matter  of  p>olltlcal  patronage?  Were 
there  no  lawyers  or  state  judges  in  West 
Texas  better  qualified  for  the  judgeship  In 
question?  .  .  . 

"Does  the  system  of  using  Judgeships  as 
a  reward  for  past  political  favors  mean  that 
Judges  already  on  the  bench  can  exftect  pro- 
motions to  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals only  If  they  "play  ball'  with  the  admin- 
istration In  jwwer?" 

President  Johnson  in  1965  advanced  Thom- 
berry to  the  Court  of  Appeals  and  now  has 
named  him  an  associate  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Also,  when  Arthur  Goldberg  was  persuaded 
to  leave  the  high  court  to  become  U.S.  am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations.  President 
Johnson  promptly  appointed  his  long-time 
personal  adviser,  Abe  Portas.  as  associate 
Justice.  This  correspondent  wrote  then,  on 
July  25,  1965; 

"Small  wonder  that  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  has  steadily  fallen  into 
disrepute  in  recent  years  as  It  has  developed 
into  an  oligarchy  of  t>olltlcaIly  rather  than 
Judicially  minded  Individuals.  Now  President 
Johnson  has  selected  Abe  Portas — his  per- 
sonal friend  of  long  standing  who  has  never 
had  a  day's  experience  on  the  bench — to  be 
one  of  the  nine  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  This  Is  in  line 
with  the  unfortunate  trend  of  the  past 
several  years. 

"Other  presidents  besides  Johnson,  Repub- 
lican as  well  as  Democratic,  have  appointed 
to  the  Supreme  Court  political  associates  or 
partisan  supporters  with  a  controversial 
background.  .  .  . 

"It  is  surprising  that  spokesmen  for  the 
bar  associations,  who  often  stress  the  need 
for  a  'rule  of  law,'  are  willing  to  sit  by  with- 
out protest  as  pwlltlcal  rather  than  Juridical 
training  becomes  the  major  qualification  for 
appointment  to  the  highest  court  of  the 
land." 

What  redress  do  the  American  people  have 
when  there  is  such  blatant  politics  in  ap- 
ix>lntments  to  the  nation's  highest  court? 
The  voters  cannot  express  themselves  on 
this  issue  directly  at  the  polls,  but  they  can 
hold  responsible  the  members  of  the  Senate 
who  may  soon  vote  to  confirm  the  appoint- 
ments. One  third  of  the  senators  will  be 
seeking  reelection  In  November,  and  the 
people  will  have  a  chance  to  reject  those 
candidates  who  go  along  with  the  "pacltlng" 
of  the  Supreme  Court  with  lifetime  appoint- 
ments of  political  cronies  by  a  "lame-duck" 
president. 

Other  senators  of  both  parties  who  will 
be  voting  on  whether  or  not  to  confirm  and 
who  happen  not  to  be  up  for  re-election 
this  year  will  hardly  be  indifferent,  more- 
over, to  the  way  public  opinion  reacts  to 
this  strange  episode.  For  when  a  president 
with  Just  a  few  months  left  In  office  under- 
takes to  depilve  the  next  president  of  an 
opportunity  to  appoint  a  chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States— a  position  vitally  affecting 
the  operation  of  the  American  Constitutional 
system — it  is  hardly  likely  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  approve  what  appears  to 
them  to  be  a  case  of  political  manipulation. 
There  may  even  be  a  filibuster  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  prevent  action  until  the  convening 
of  the  newly  elected  Congress  in  January. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  JACKSON  AT 
KEEL  LAYING  OP  NUCLEAR  AIR- 
CRAFT CARRIER    "NIMITZ" 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
22,  1968,  my  distinpui-shed  colleague 
from  the  great  State  of  Washington  ( Mr. 
Jackson]  delivered  the  major  address  on 
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the  occasion  of  the  keel  laying  of  the  nu- 
clear aircraft  carrier  Nimitz  at  Newport 
News,  Va.  Senator  Jackson's  speech 
clearly  enunciated  the  importance  of 
modem  nuclear-powered  warships.  He 
stressed  the  importance  of  research  and 
development  in  a  field  where  this  Nation 
faces  one  of  the  greatest  challenges  of 
modern  time.  It  is  an  excellent  speech 
and  I  commend  it  to  each  and  every 
Member  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  asic  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Jackson's  speech  to- 
gether with  an  introduction  by  Vice  Adm. 
H.  O.  Rlckover.  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  intro- 
duction and  speech  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
iNTmoDucnoN  OP  Senatoh  Henry   M.   Jack- 
son.   Washington,    by    Vice    Adm.    H.    O. 
RicKovm,  USN.  ON  THB  Occasion  or  thb 
Kml  Laying  or  U.3.S.  "NiMrra"  (CVAN68) 
AT    Newport    News    Shipbvii.dino    &    D»r 
Dock   Co  .   Newport   News.   Va..  Jitne  22, 
1968 

rt  gives "Vne  great  pleasure  to  Introduce  to 
you  a  truly  great  American,  tlie  Honorable 
Henry  M.  Jack.son.  Senator  from  the  State  ol 
Washington.  He  is  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
He  is  also  Chairman  of  key  subcommittees 
on  armed  services,  government  operations, 
and  atomic  energy. 

He  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives in  1940.  and  to  the  Senate  In  1952 
In  these  three  decades  of  public  service.  Ills 
foresight,  wisdom.  Judgment,  common  sense, 
and  stamina  have  allowed  him  to  make  major 
contributions  to  our  national  security  and 
to  manv  important  :ireas  of  government.  He 
Is  partlctilarly  well-known  for  his  work  on 
conservation  of  o\ir  l.ind.  our  wildlife,  .ind 
the  creation  of  national  parks.  He  was  author 
of  the  bills  and  responsible  for  passage  of 
laws  for  the  Indiana  Dunes  Park,  the  Red- 
woods National  Park,  and  most  recently  the 
1  million  acre  Cascades  National  Park.  Future 
generations  will.  I  am  sure,  remember  him 
more  for  these  than  for  anything  else  he 
has  done. 

As  a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  and  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  he  oversees  the  work  being 
done  in  the  atomic  energy  Held,  civilian  and 
military. 

I  speak  from  personal  experience  when  I 
say  that  without  the  support  he  and  other 
members  of  Congraas  have  unfailingly  given 
to  the  Navy,  conversion  of  our  fleet  to  .-.tomlc 
energy  would  have  been  delayed  and  might 
have  come  too  late  to  be  of  use  to  the  United 
States. 

We  now  have  in  operation  a  nuclear  fleet 
composed  of  76  submarines,  a  nuclear  air- 
craft carrier,  a  cruiser,  and  two  frigates.  In 
addition,  there  are  authorized  29  submarlnea. 
one  nuclear  aircraft  carrier,  two  frigates, 
and  small  submarines  capable  of  exploring 
the  ocean  bottom.  Much  credit  for  this  must 
be  given  to  Senator  Jacltson  and  his  col- 
leagues. In  fact,  he  contributed  In  great 
measure  toward  obtaining  authorization  for 
construction  of  the  U.S.S.  Nimitz. 

Senator  Jackson  is  one  of  the  great  men  of 
the  tTnlted  States  Senate.  He  Is  dedicated  to 
peace,  but  aware  of  the  awesome  responsi- 
bilities our  nation  bears  in  defense  of  our 
freedom. 

I  would  like  to  end  my  remarks  about  the 
Senator  on  a  p>ersonal  note.  It  has  been  my 
privilege  to  know  him  for  many  years;  to 
k^ow  how  much  he  has  helped  the  Naval 
Nuclear  Program;  how  often  he  has  acted  in 
my  behalf  It  has  been  a  great  comfort  to  me 
to  be  able  to  go  to  so  fine  a  man  for  his  help 
and  kindly  advice.  I  am  grateful  that  the 
U.S.  Senate  has  a  man  like  Senator  Jackson, 
who  by  his  patriotism.  Intelligence,  and  hard 
work  has  done  so  much  for  the  United  States. 


Remarks  by  Senator  Hene'i  M.  Jackson 
Mr.  Holden.  dUUngulshed  guests,  my  fel- 
low Americans:  I  taJte  great  pleasure  in  par- 
tlclpaUng  with  you  In  this  imporUnt  cere- 
mony. 

This  keel  laying  is  a  significant  event  in 
the  history  of  the  Republic,  as  a  tribute  to  a 
great  American.  Fleet  Admiral  Chester  W. 
Nimitz,  for  whom  the  nalghty  ship  we  start 
building  today  is  to  be  named,  and  as  the 
start  of  the  first  new  nuclear-powered  sur- 
face ship  since  the  keel  of  the  nuclear- 
powered  guided  missile  frigate  Truxtun  was 
laid  down  five  years  ago.  Today  marks  the 
renaissance  of  a  modern  nuclear-powered 
surface  Navy,  a  Navy  Admiral  Nimitz  would 
have  been  proud  to  command. 

As  you  may  recall.  Adimral  Nimitz  took 
charge  of  the  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1941,  Just  24  days  alter  the  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor.  Through  his  brilliant  leader- 
ship and  outstanding  skill  as  a  strategist,  the 
forces  under  his  command  were  able  to  de- 
feat the  Japanese  off  Midway— 26  years  ago 
this  very  month — and  thereby  reverse  the 
course  of  the  war  in  the  Pacific.  It  was  in- 
deed, as  General  Marshall  said,  "the  closest 
squeak  and  the  greatest  victory."  The  battle 
of  Midway  started  the  long  march  back  across 
the  Pacific  that  culminated  September  1, 
1945  on  the  deck  of  the  battleship  Missoun 
In  Tokyo  Bay  when  the  Japanese  surrender 
terms  were  signed.  Fleet  Admiral  Nimitz  was 
a  signer  for  the  United  States. 

Following  the  war.  Admiral  Nimitz  re- 
lieved Admiral  Ernest  J  King  .is  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  and  served  as  the  CNO 
until  December  15.  1947.  During  hU  last 
few  weeks  as  Chief  of  Navai  Operations.  Ad- 
miral Nimitz  made  a  fateful  decision  that 
started  the  Navy  down  the  road  that  has 
led  to  this  keel-laving  ceremony  today.  On 
the  advice  of  a  then  little  known  captain 
named  Hvman  Qeorge  Rlckover.  Admiral 
Nlmliz  reconunended  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  on  December  5.  1947  that  the  N»\-y 
Initiate  action  to  develop  and  build  a  nu- 
clear-powered submarine.  The  Nimitz  letter 
was  the  first  top-level  Navy  support  Captain 
Rlckover  had  received  and  it  started  the 
nuclear  propulsion  program  in  the  Navy. 

As  we  lay  the  keel  of  the  Nimitz.  It  Is  ap- 
propriate to  take  note  of  the  progress  made 
In  the  last  year  toward  achieving  a  nuclear 
Navv.  It  Is  also  Important  to  recognlz*  that 
today's  profo^ss  is  the  product  of  yesterdav's 
enterprising  research  and  technological  ef- 
fort that  went  way  beyond  the  atomic  energ^r 
field  itself. 

We  now  have  four  nuclear-powered  sur- 
face warships  In  operation.  The  aircraft  car- 
rier Enterprise  escorted  by  the  frigate  Trux- 
tun is  currently  engaged  in  air  strikes  over 
Vietnam.  The  Enterprise  also  did  yeoman 
service  In  the  crisis  over  the  seizure  of  the 
Pueblo,  when  It  moved  very  quickly  Into 
Korean  waters  to  show  the  flag  and  to  fortify 
our  diplomatic  hand.  The  cruiser  Long  Beach 
is  performing  a  vital  function  In  the  Tonkin 
Gulf.  The  frigate  Bainbridge  has  Just  com- 
pleted her  first  refueling  and  overhaul  after 
five  years  of  Intensive  operations  and  Is  now 
ready  to  rejoin  the  fleet.  These  nuclear  war- 
ships. In  over  a  million  miles  of  operation, 
have  demonstrated  their  outstanding  per- 
formance and  reliability.  In  their  operations 
they  have  illustrated  the  tremendous  military 
advantages  of  nuclear  propulsion  for  our 
naval  striking  forces  Nuclear  warships  can 
operate  for  years  without  refueling  and  are 
thtis  freed  from  the  fuel  oil  logistic  pipeline 
that  Is  so  vulnerable  In  wartime. 

For  some  time  Congress  and  the  Navy 
have  been  urging  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  recognize  the  need  to  build  more  modern 
nuclear-powered  warships  to  replace  our  ag- 
ing surface  fleet.  A  building  progrpm  has 
finally  been  started.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense has  agreed  to  build  three  new  nuelear- 
po'vered  aircraft  carriers  beginning  with  the 
U.S.S.  Nimitz.  Two  additional  nuclear  frig- 
ates are  authorized  and  funded  and  the  De- 


partment of  Defense  has  agreed  to  request 
authorization  for  four  more  nuclear  escorts — 
two  each  in  fiscal  years  1970  and  1971. 

I  am  sure  that  Congress  will  see  to  It  that 
more  nuclear  warships  are  built.  I  am  also 
confident  that  Congress  will  promote  a  con- 
tinuing construction  program  of  nuclear 
submarines  that  are  superior  to  any  others 
In  the  world. 

In  a  period  when  the  Soviet  Union  Is  rapid- 
ly augmenting  its  strategic  forces  on  land 
and  at  sea.  and  is  making  obvious  progress 
qualitatively  and  quantitatively  In  Its  al- 
ready vast  submarine  force,  the  proposal  has 
been  made  to  establish  a  celling  on  the  num- 
ber of  our  nuclear- powered  submarines  and 
to  limit  future  construction  to  only  four 
more  nuclear  submarines.  This  proposal  Is 
unrealistic  and  ill-advised.  I  am  confident  it 
will  not  be  followed  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  the  President. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  we  can  build  a 
nuclear- powered  Navy  now  only  because  we 
built  a  strong  research  and  technology  base 
In  the  past.  We  must  maintain  such  a  strong 
base  to  meet  future  needs.  Contrary  to  the 
notion  of  some  people,  there  is  no  technologi- 
cal plateau  nor  is  one  anywhere  in  sight. 
In  this  era  the  unexpected  in  technology  can 
happen  overnight;  a  new  scientific  discovery 
can  Ignite  a  revolution  in  weapon  systems, 
and  known  principles  can  be  put  together 
in  new  ways  to  outdate  billion  dollar  systems. 
The  safety  of  the  people  of  America,  and  of 
millions  of  other  people  around  the  world, 
depends  on  the  up-to-dateness  of  .■\merlcan 
research  and  technology. 

Yet.  after  adjusting  for  inflation,  our  de- 
fense research  and  technology  effort  in  fiscal 
year  1968  was  about  70 "T:  that  of  the  fiscal 
1964  level— a  critical  30';  decline. 

In  periods  of  fiscal  stringency,  RieV  Is  a 
likely  victim;  its  funding  appears  deferrable 
without  causing  immediate  adverse  results. 
The  full  impact  of  cutbacks  in  research  is 
only  felt  later — when  It  may  be  too  late. 
In  plain  words,  we  will  need  to  exert  our- 
selves during  the  next  few  years  to  rally 
strong  support  for  this  country's  research 
and  exploratory  development  programs  to 
insure  enough  options  against  technological 
challenge. 

In  our  time  the  one  thing  certain  is  rapid 
change.  Since  change  is  the  first  law  of  na- 
ture, we  have  to  reckon  with  It,  and  America 
needs  to  manage  well  In  handling  It. 

Ours  must  be  a  steady  hand  In  an  un- 
steady world.  And  a  great  nation  that  would 
be  steady  in  a  tumultuous  and  dangerous 
world  must  be  strong. 

In  relations  with  expansionist  adversaries 
the  United  States  needs  to  follow  two  con- 
sonant courses  of  action:  to  encourage 
peaceful  change  by  working  with  them 
where  interests  converge,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  create  and  maintain.  In  cooperation 
with  our  allies,  a  relationship  of  forces  fav- 
orable to  the  deterrence  of  adventurism  and 
aggression.  Nothing  would  more  surely  pave 
the  way  for  a  third  world  war  than  to  permit 
an  unfavorable  relationship  of  forces  to 
arise. 

This  ship  whose  keel  we  lay  today,  and  her 
sister  nuclear  ships,  will  sail  the  seas  as  a 
reminder  that  a  sovereign  America  is  de- 
termined to  do  what  she  can  to  preserve  the 
peace  and  to  keep  opten  the  possibilities  of 
peaceful  and  constructive  change,  that 
America  can  be  relied  upon,  that  America 
will  stav  the  course. 


NEGOTIATIONS  WITH  RUSSIA  ON 
OFFENSIVE  -AND  DEFENSIVE  NU- 
CLEAR WEAPONS 

Mr.  PASTOR  E.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
pleased  to  read  yesterday  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  Russians,  at  lonp 
last,  are  now  inclined  to  discuss  with 
us   negotiations   on   offensive   and   de- 
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fensive  nuclear  weapons.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  has  been  trying, 
,      without  success,  to  bring  this  about  for 
some  time. 

I  hope  that  the  action  the  Senate  took 
last  Monday,  when  it  voted  52  to  34  to 
support  a  U.S.  ABM  system,  influenced 
this  decision.  As  I  said  in  my  speech 
last  Monday : 

I  live  and  yearn  and  pray  for  that  day 
when  we  have  complete  disarmament. 

I  believe  that  these  negotiations,  when 
they  become  fruitful,  will  be  another 
step  in  the  direction  of  peace  and 
haiTnony. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  joint  resolution 
I  H.J.  Res.  1368)  making  continuing  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  1969,  and 
for  other  purposes,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  18038) 
making  appropriations  for  the  legislative 
branch  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1969,  and  for  other  purposes,  in 
which  it  requested  tlie  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  tH.R.  18038)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  legislative  branch  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969.  and 
for  other  purposes,  was  read  twice  by 
its  title  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  S  SUPREME 
COURT  NOMINATIONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Pres- 
ident Johnson  will  leave  office  on  Jan- 
uaiy  20,  1969.  There  are  some  in  the 
Senate  who  obviously  need  to  be  re- 
minded of  this  fact.  They  need  to  be 
reminded  that  the  office  of  the  Presi- 
dency has  not  been  vacated,  and  that  as 
long  as  America  has  a  President,  he  has 
an  obligation  to  fulfill  the  functions  of 
his  office. 

The  President  has  been  doing  just  that. 
He  is  perfectly  within  his  rights  to  nom- 
inate jurists  to  the  Supreme  Court.  Yet. 
a  few  Senate  colleagues  seem  to  believe 
otherwise  and  are  threatening  to  filibus- 
ter any  attempt  at  confirmation. 

This  is  a  totally  unsupportable  posi- 
tion. A  filibuster  would  defy  the  consti- 
tutional rights  cf  the  President  to  nomi- 
nate and  appoint  Federal  officials,  and 
would  also  impede  the  right  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  confirm  or  deny  those  nominees. 

I  deeply  regret  this  attitude.  I  hope 
some  of  my  colleagues  will  reconsider 
their  position  in  the  light  of  reason  and 
rationality.  There  is  simply  no  excuse  for 
u'hat  they  propose  to  do  other  than  crass 
ix>litlcal  expediency — as  Governor  Rock- 
efeller said  so  well  today.  I  believe  that 
the  Supreme  Court  should  be  removed 
from  such  a  taint  of  politics. 

All  of  us  would  like  to  leave  Washing- 
ton, with  Congress  adjourning  in  early 
August.  But  I  would  be  willing  to  stay 


until  Christmas,  if  necessary,  to  break 
a  filibuster  designed  to  deprive  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  of  Ills  consti- 
tutional right  and  duty. 

Mr.  President,  an  editorial  in  yester- 
day's Washington  Post  deals  thought- 
fully and  penetratingly  with  President 
Johnson's  actions  concerning  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Of  retiring  Chief  Justice 
Earl  Warren,  the  editorial  says: 

He  has  given  vigorous  and  wise  leader- 
ship to  its  delit>erations  while  adding  im- 
mensely to  the  stature  of  the  office  he  has 
held. 

With  respect  to  the  nomination  of  As- 
sociate Justice  Abe  Portas  to  be  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  the  Post 
says: 

Justice  FVDrtas  is  unquestionably  one  of 
the  ablest  lawyers  ever  to  sit  on  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Then  the  editorial  refers  to  Federal 
Judge  Homer  Thornberry's  performance 
in  the  Federal  judiciary  in  these  words: 

In  three  years  on  the  Federal  bench,  he 
has  established  a  reputation  for  careful  and 
workmanlike  opinions.  He  has  generally 
been  regarded  as  one  of  the  better  new 
Judges  on  the  Federal  circuit  courts  .  .  . 

A  very  important  collateral  issue  is 
discussed  in  the  final  section  of  the  edi- 
torial. The  Post  states: 

The  Senate  ought  not  to  seriously  con- 
sider seriously  for  a  minute  the  argument 
of  a  handful  of  Republicans  that  any  ap- 
pointment ought  to  bo  rejected  so  that  the 
next  President  could  fill  the  vacancy  in  the 
office  of  Chief  Justice.  The  Court  and  the 
Nation  should  not  be  deprived  of  a  Chief 
Justice  until  next  spring  on  such  a  political 
maneuver.  Nor  should  a  candidate  tor  Presi- 
dent be  forced  to  suffer  the  temptations  that 
would  surely  arise  if  he  knew  he  had  so 
prized  an  appointment  to  make  immediately 
upon  assuming  office.  Justice  Fortas  and 
Judge  Thornberry  deserve  to  be  Judged  on 
their  qualifications  and  no  one  has  raised 
any  substantial  objections  to  the  nomina- 
tions on  that  ground. 

I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  this 
assessment  of  the  situation,  and  I  am 
sure  my  thoughtful  colleagues  will  agree 
with  me.  I  therefore  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  editoral  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FoRTAS  and  Thornberry  Step  Up 

The  nominations  of  Abe  Fortas  to  be  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  and  Homer 
Thornberry  to  replace  him  as  an  Associate 
Justice  can  hardly  be  classified  as  surpris- 
ing. Both  are  old  friends  of  President  John- 
son and  It  has  long  been  known  that  the 
President  greatly  esteemed  their  abilities. 
While  the  first  reaction  Is  to  damn  the 
appointments  on  the  grounds  that  they  are 
cronyism  at  Its  worst,  the  two  men  deserve  to 
be  judged  on  the  qualifications  they  have 
for  the  posts  to  which  they  have  been  ap- 
pointed. No  man  should  be  denied  an  office 
merely  because  he  happens  to  be  a  friend 
of  the  President. 

Justice  Fortas  Is  unquestionably  one  of 
the  ablest  lawyers  ever  to  sit  on  the  Supreme 
Court.  His  opinions  In  his  three  years  on 
the  Coiu't  have  been  well-reasoned  and 
thoughtful.  While  his  views  on  the  constitu- 
tional Issues  the  Court  must  face  are  yet  to 
be  fully  delineated,  he  appears  to  walk  boldly 
in  the  same  general  philosophy  that  marked 
the  work  of  Chief  Justice  Warren.  It  remains 


to  be  seen  how  Justice  Fortas  will  fill  the 
tasks  that  are  solely  those  of  a  Chief  Jus- 
tice— running  the  Court's  operations,  super- 
vising the  work  of  all  Federal  courts,  repre- 
senting the  Judicial  system.  But  his  earlier 
career  as  a  Government  official  and  as  a 
private  attorney  Indicate  he  can  fill  those 
roles  well. 

Justice  Fortas  was  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessfiU  lawyers  In  the  Nation  before  he  went 
on  the  bench  but  he  still  found  the  time  and 
had  the  daring  to  undertake  difficult  and  con- 
troversial cases  as  a  matter  of  public  service. 
He  defended  Owen  Lattlmore  and  others 
whose  security  was  suspect  during  the  peak 
of  the  wltch-hunttng  days.  He  argued  the 
case  that  gave  the  District  of  Columbia  Its 
famed  breakthrough  in  the  area  of  criminal 
insanity.  And  he  prepared  the  brilliant  brief 
and  argued  the  case  of  Clarence  Gideon  In 
which  the  Supreme  Court  reversed  precedent 
to  declare  that  all  those  charged  with  serious 
crimes  are  entitled  to  have  a  lawyer  repre- 
sent them. 

Much  less  is  known  of  Judge  Thornberry 
but  it  must  be  said  that  he  is  not  one  of  the 
towering  figures  in  American  law.  In  three 
years  on  the  Federal  bench,  he  has  estab- 
lished a  reputation  for  careful  and  work- 
manlike opinions.  He  has  generally  been 
regarded  as  one  of  the  better  new  Judges  on 
the  Federal  circuit  coxirts  although  Insuffi- 
cient time  has  passed  for  him  to  have  left 
much  behind  In  terms  of  major  judicial 
opinions.  In  his  years  on  Capitol  Hill,  he  was 
known  as  a  hard-working,  friendly  Congress- 
man who  made  no  enemies  and  many  friends. 
Presumably.  Senate  confirmation  of  his  ap- 
pointment, as  well  as  that  of  Justice  Fortas, 
will  come  quickly  and  easily. 

The  Senate  ought  not  to  seriously  consider 
seriously  lor  a  minute  the  argument  of  a 
liandful  of  Republicans  that  any  appoint- 
ment ought  to  be  rejected  so  th.it  the  next 
President  could  till  the  vacancy  in  the  office  of 
Chief  Justice.  The  Court  and  the  Nation 
should  not  be  deprived  of  a  Chief  Justice 
until  next  spring  on  such  a  political  maneu- 
ver. Nor  should  a  candidate  for  President  be 
forced  to  suffer  the  temptations  that  would 
surely  arise  if  he  knew  he  had  so  prized  an 
appointment  to  make  immediately  upon  as- 
suming office.  Justice  Portas  and  Judge 
Thornberry  deserve  to  be  Judged  on  their 
qualifications  and  no  one  has  raised  any  sub- 
stantial objections  to  the  nominations  on 
that  ground. 


THE  PRESIDENT  PROPOSES  BROAD- 
ENING OF  THE  ELECTORATE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment giving  18-year-olds  the  right  lo 
vote.  Voting  is  a  fimdamental  act  of  self- 
government.  It  is  the  hallmark  of  a  free 
society  by  which  the  members  can  ex- 
press their  judgment,  and  their  choice. 
This  great  right  of  our  country  should  be 
extended  to  all  those  who  have  reached 
age  18. 

Today's  young  people  are  achieving 
physical,  emotional,  and  mental  matu- 
lity  at  an  earlier  age  than  ever  before. 
They  are  far  better  informed  and  edu- 
cated. They  are  able  and  willing  to  evalu- 
ate the  issues  which  are  before  this  coun- 
try today.  Their  maturity  and  judgment 
at  age  18  have  been  tested  on  the  battle- 
field and  not  been  found  wanting. 

Educational  psychologists  have  stated 
that  the  ability  to  grasp  new  ideas 
reaches  its  peak  at  the  age  of  18,  and 
then  it  proceeds  on  a  plateau.  This,  of 
course,  does  not  mean  that  wisdom  does 
not  increase  throughout  life — it  does.  But 
the  capacity  to  grasp  new  ideas  and  de- 
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velopmentB  readily  in  this  so  rapidly 
changing  world  was  never  more  essen- 
tial. Obviously,  it  would  greatly  help  the 
cause  of  the  American  electorate  if  those 
who  were  most  able  to  understand  this 
changing  world  were  entitled  to  vote. 

There  Is  also  the  need  to  establish  the 
habit  of  voting.  By  preventing  young 
people  from  voting  at  the  most  propitious 
time,  we  are  creating  a  situation  which 
will  stagnate  their  incentive  and  interest 
in  voting.  By  postponing  this  right  at  a 
time  when  they  are  beginning  to  raise 
families  and  becoming  involved  in  vari- 
ous activities,  they  will  be  far  less  likely 
to  contribute  to  the  political  life  of  Amer- 
ica as  they  would  be  if  they  were  en- 
titled to  discharge  full  responsibilities 
as  a  voting  citizen. 

The  question  is  not  whether  18-year- 
olds  are  mature  enough,  intelligent 
enough,  or  interested  enough  to  partici- 
pate in  the  [political  process.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  these  persons  are  to  have 
the  right-to  choose  the  Government  lead- 
ers who-  tax  them,  who  regulate  their 
lives,  and  who  can  send  them  to  war.  I 
think  the  answer  is  clear:  They  should 
have  this  right. 

Let  me  also  emphasize  that  the  ideal- 
ism and  enthusiasm  of  youthful  voters 
would  have  a  beneficial  influence  on 
the  conduct  of  the  Government  and  lead 
toward  future  good  citizenship.  As  the 
Government  needs  the  steady  sureness 
and  stability  of  our  older  population,  so 
too  it  needs  the  enthusiasm  and  direction 
of  its  youth.  As  new  problems  and  new 
challenges  arise,  new  thoughts  and  ideas 
are  needed.  I  think  all  would  agree  that 
the  traditional  student  liberalism  is  a 
necessary  and  healthy  element  in  our 
society — always  has  been  and.  I  liope, 
always  will  be.  The  situations  on  many 
of  our  college  campuses  today,  alarming 
as  they  are,  raise  this  question :  Why  not 
allow  students  the  right  to  make  a  posi- 
tive choice  as  an  alternative  to  a  negative 
protest? 

I  commend  the  President  for  submit- 
ting this  proposal  to  Congress — not  as  a 
gesture  but  as  a  right.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  constitutional 
amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
President's  message  to  Congress  on  this 
subject  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Presi- 
dent's message  to  Congress  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
To  Vote  at    18 — Dbmoceact   Fulfilled   and 

Enuchco 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  ballot  box  Is  the  great  anvil  of  democ- 
racy, where  government  Is  shaped  by  the  will 
of  the  people.  It  Is  through  the  ballot  that 
democracy  draws  Its  strength,  renews  lt« 
processes,  and  assures  Its  survival. 

Throughout  the  life  of  our  republic,  no 
single,  enduring  question  has  so  engaged 
generation  after  generation  of  Americans  as 
this:  Who  among  our  citizens  shall  be  eli- 
gible to  participate  as  voters  in  determining 
the  course  of  our  public  affairs? 

On  four  occasions  we  have  amended  our 
Constitution  to  enlarge  or  to  protect  that 
participation.  In  recent  years,  Congress  Itself 
has  been  attentive  to  sheltering  and  assuring 
the  free  exercise  of  the  right  to  vote. 

Such  a  concern  Is  altogether  fitting.  Under 
a  government  of.  by  and  for  the  people,  the 
right  to  vote  Is  the  most  basic  right  of  all  It 
Is  the  right  on  which  all  others  finally  stand. 


Such  a  right  is  not  to  be  idly  conferred  or 
blindly  withheld.  But  the  itabiUty  of  our 
Republic  from  the  oeglnnlng  has  been 
served — well  and  faithfully — by  the  willing- 
ness of  Americans  to  lay  aside  the  constraints 
of  custom  and  tradition  and  heed  the  appeals 
of  reason  and  reality  to  welcome  into  the 
American  electorate  those  of  our  citizens 
fitted  by  the  precepts  of  our  society's  values 
to  participate  In  the  exercise  of  the  ultimate 
right  of  citizenship. 

At  the  Inception  of  the  Republic,  the 
promise  of  the  new  Nation  was  strengthened 
because  our  forefathers  cast  aside  tests  of 
religion  and  property. 

At  mldpassage,  America's  moral  strength 
was  fortified  when  the  test  of  color  was  re- 
moved by  the  Fifteenth  .Amendment.  The 
Voting  Right  Act  of  1965  has  reinforced  this 
principle  for  all  time. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  modern  era  in  this 
twentieth  century,  reason  and  reality  wisely 
prevailed  when  the  women  of  America — 
through  the  Nineteenth  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution — were  granted  the  equality  of 
citizenship  so  long  denied  them. 

In  1961,  the  Twenty-Third  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution  gave  citizens  of  the  Nation's 
capital  the  right  to  vote  for  President  and 
Vice  President 

Pour  years  ago.  the  Twenty-Fourth  Amend- 
ment struck  down  the  tests  of  the  poll  tax 
which  had  for  almost  a  century  disenfran- 
chised thousands  of  Americans. 

ENLARGING    THE    AMERICAN    FKANCHISE 

In  all  these  Instances  time  has  affirmed 
the  wisdom  and  the  right  of  these  decisions 
to  enlarge  participation  In  the  Nation's  af- 
fairs. Time,  too,  has  already  affirmed  the 
wisdom  and  Justice  of  our  contlning  efforts 
In  the  last  decade  to  perfect,  protect  and 
shelter  the  right  of  ail  citizens  to  vote  and 
to  put  an  end  to  the  unconscionable  tech- 
niques of  studied  discrimination 

Today.  I  believe  It  is  time  once  more  for 
Americans  to  measure  the  constraints  of  cus- 
tom and  tradition  against  the  compelling 
force  of  reason  and  reality  In  regard  to  the 
test  of  age.  The  hour  has  come  to  take  the 
next  great  step  In  the  march  of  democracy. 
We  should  now  extend  the  right  to  vote  to 
more  than  ten  mUllon  citizens  unjustly  de- 
nied that  right.  They  are  the  young  men 
and  women  of  America  between  the  ages  of 
18  and  21. 

The  practice  of  a<lmlttlng  young  Ameri- 
cans to  the  electorate  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  has  Its  roots  In  the  dim  and  distant 
mists  of  medieval  England — but  It  Is  a  prac- 
tice and  limitation  without  roots  In  the 
American  experience. 

Throughout  our  history  as  a  young  Nation, 
young  people  have  been  called  up>on  by  the 
age  of  eighteen  to  shotiider  family  responsi- 
bilities and  civic  duties  identical  with  their 
elders. 

.\t  the  age  of  eighteen,  young  Americans 
are  called  upon  to  tiear  arms. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen,  young  Americans 
are  treated  as  adiUts  before  many  courts  of 
law  and  are  held  responsible  for  their  acts. 

The  age  of  eighteen,  far  more  than  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  has  been  and  is  the  age  of 
maturity  In  America — and  never  more  than 
now. 

Reason  does  not  permit  us  to  ignore  any 
longer  the  reality  that  eighteen  yeen  old 
young  Americans  are  prepared — by  educa- 
tion, by  experience,  by  exposure  to  public 
affairs  of  their  own  land  and  all  the  world — 
to  assume  and  exercise  the  privilege  of 
voting. 

The  essential  stabUity  of  our  system  Is  not 
served,  the  moral  Integrity  of  our  cause  la 
not  strengthened,  the  value  we  place  on  the 
worth  of  the  Individual  Is  not  honored  by 
denying  to  more  than  ten  million  citizens — 
solely  because  of  their  age — the  right  to  full 
participation  In  determining  our  country's 
course. 

This  denial  of  the  right  to  vote  lUnlU  our 


democracy.  It  diminishes  every  modern  con- 
cept of  citizenship. 

The  young  people  of  America  In  this  decade 
are  far  more  ready,  far  better  qualified,  far 
more  able  to  discharge  the  highest  duty  of 
citizenship  than  any  generations  of  the  past. 

We  know — and  the  young  men  and  women 
know  also — that  this  is  so. 

They  are  better  educated  than  their  coun- 
terparts of  a  generation  ago.  They  graduate 
from  high  school  and  enter  college  in  greater 
proportions.  Already  this  group — although 
many  have  not  yet  completed  their  school- 
ing— have  a  higher  educational  level  than 
the  general  electorate. 

Mass  communication  and  greater  oppor- 
tunities for  travel  expose  them  earlier  .nnd 
more  frequently  to  the  Issues  of  the  day 
than  the  young  men  and  women  of  the  1940's 
or  even  the  1950's. 

The  young  men  of  today  serve  their  Na- 
tion in  uniform  with  the  same  devotion  as 
their  fathers  and  brothers  of  earlier  days 
showed.  But  duties  unknown  a  decade  ago 
have  summoned  the  devotion  of  young  men 
and  women  alike,  by  the  tens  of  thousands. 
Their  participation  In  the  Peace  Corps,  in 
VISTA,  and  In  other  community  ventures 
has  elevated  our  national  life  and  brought 
new  meaning  to  the  concept  of  service. 

For  myself,  I  deeply  believe  that  America 
can  only  prosper  from  the  infusion  of  youth- 
ful energy,  initiative,  vigor  and  intelligence 
into  our  political  processes. 

We  live  In  a  world  that  is  young  and  grow- 
ing younger  each  year.  Of  all  nations,  none 
has  more  generously  invested  in  preparing 
its  young  people  for  constructive  citizen- 
ship and  none  has  been  more  faithfully 
served  by  its  young  than  has  America. 

Today,  the  young  people  of  America  are 
asking  the  opportunity  to  give  of  their  tal- 
ents and  abilities,  their  energies  and  enthusi- 
asms, to  the  greater  tasks  of  their  times.  I 
believe  their  proper  request  can  and  must  be 
properly  answered  by  a  national  afflrmatlon 
of  our  faith  In  them.  For  a  nation  without 
faith  In  Its  sons  and  daughters  is  a  nation 
without  faith  In  Itself. 

WHAT  I   PROPOSE 

I  accordingly  propose  that  the  Congress  uf 
the  United  States  approve  and  submit  for 
ratification  of  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  States  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  provide, 
as  foUows: 

"The  right  of  any  citizen  of  the  United 
States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged 
by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  ac- 
count of  age  if  a  citizen  Is  eighteen  years  of 
age  or  older." 

In  proposing  submission  of  such  an  amend- 
ment I  am  mindful  that: 

The  State  of  Georgia  since  1943.  and  the 
State  of  Kentucky,  since  1955,  have  permitted 
eighteen  year  old  residents  to  vote. 

The  two  new  States  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii 
have  permitted  nineteen  and  twenty  year  old 
residents,  respectively,  to  vote. 

The  first  proposal  for  such  an  amendment 
was  advanced  in  1942  by  Senator  Arthur 
Vandenberg. 

President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  in  his 
1954  State  of  the  UiUon  Address,  urged  an 
Amendment  to  lower  the  voting  age  to 
eighteen. 

In  the  90th  Congress,  more  than  fifty  pro- 
posed Constitutional  Amendments  to  extend 
voting  rights  to  eighteen  year  old  citizens 
have  been  Introduced,  and  many  of  these 
measures  have  broad  bi-partisan  support. 

Ti'e  concept  has  been  tried  and  tested.  Its 
merit  has  been  established.  Its  rlghtness  is 
now  beyond  dispute. 

FULL   PARTICIPATION  IN   OUR  AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY 

The  time  has  ccwne  to  grant  our  }t>uth 
what  we  ask  of  them  but  still  deny  to  them — 
full  and  responsible  participation  in  our 
American  democracy. 
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In  this  year  of  national  decision,  as  Amer- 
icans in  every  State  prepare  to  choose  their 
leadership  for  the  decisive  and  fateful  years 
before  us,  the  Congress  has  a  rare  oppor- 
tunity through  the  submission  of  this 
amendment  to  signify  to  our  young  people 
that  they  are  respected,  that  they  are 
trusted,  that  their  commitment  to  America 
is  honored  and  that  the  day  is  soon  to  come 
when  they  are  to  be  participants,  not  spec- 
tators. In  the  adventure  of  self-government. 

Every  time  before,  when  America  has  ex- 
tended the  vote  to  citizens  whose  hour  has 
come,  new  vitality  has  been  Infused  into  the 
llfeetream  of  the  Nation,  and  America  has 
emerged  the  richer. 

Now  the  hour  has  come  again  to  take  an- 
other step  in  Democracy's  great  Journey. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  June  27,  1968. 


FISCAL  CRISIS  IN  HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
next  few  years,  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant Issues  which  this  Nation  will  face 
concerns  the  growing  financial  crisis  in 
higher  education.  Currently,  annual  ex- 
penditures for  higher  education  are  $15 
billion  or  2  percent  of  gross  national 
product.  However,  both  economists  and 
professional  educators  inform  us  that 
the  share  of  the  Nation's  fiscal  output 
devoted  to  higher  education  must  in- 
crease to  at  least  3  percent  if  the  equal- 
ity and  diversity  of  American  higher 
education  is  to  be  preserved.  Because  of 
the  severe  constraints  on  the  funding 
ability  of  State  and  private  sources  of 
support  for  higher  education,  the  de- 
mands made  on  the  Federal  budget  will 
be  substantial. 

At  present,  Mr.  President,  the  impact 
on  the  economy  and  on  the  Federal  budg- 
et of  this  reallocation  of  resources  is  not 
clearly  understood.  Neither  do  we  clearly 
perceive  the  issues  involved  in  the  many 
alternative  proposals  for  meeting  the 
Nation's  higher  education  needs.  These 
issues  involve  the  maintenance  of  auton- 
omy and  diversity  in  higher  education, 
the  growing  conflict  between  private  and 
public  institutions,  the  need  to  expand 
higher  education  opportunities  to  all  cit- 
izens, irrespective  of  income  level,  the 
need  to  encourage  increased  eCBciency  in 
the  use  of  higher  education  facilities  and 
many  more. 

In  keeping  with  its  mandate  to  make 
continuing  studies  of  matters  relating 
to  the  training  and  utilization  of  the  Na- 
tion's manpower,  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  intends  to  make  a  study  of 
the  fiscal  crisis  in  higher  education  and 
the  potential  role  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  aiding  this  sector.  Clearly,  the 
maintenance  of  vitality  in  higher  educa- 
tion is  essential  to  the  Nation's  continued 
economic  growth  and  progress.  In  ex- 
plaining the  basis  of  this  growing  crisis, 
the  American  Association  of  Universities 
has  prepared  a  document  entitled  "The 
Federal  Financing  of  Higher  Education." 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  follow- 
ing news  article  appearing  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  June  24,  1968,  which  re- 
ports the  highlights  of  this  report,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


University  Heads  Unite  in  Appeal  for  More 
U.S.  Aid — Seek  Broad  Range  of  Help  to  All 
Types  op  Institutions  To  Offset  Rising 
Defictts — Warning  to  Candidates — Edu- 
cators Hoping  To  Make  Increasing  Costs 
AN  Issue  to  Them  and  to  Congress 

(By  Fred  M.  Hechlnger) 
The  nation's  leading  university  presidents 
have  united  in  a  call  for  a  dramatic  increase 
In  Federal  support  for  higher  education. 
Their  appeal  also  seeks  to  alert  the  candi- 
dates to  the  educational  task,  which,  they 
believe,  confronts  the  next  President  and 
Congress. 

The  appeal,  contained  In  a  30-page  paper 
Is  endorsed  by  the  heads  of  the  42  Institu- 
tions that  make  up  the  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Universities. 

Although  no  price  tag  was  put  on  the  de- 
mands, estimates  for  the  total  annual  in- 
crease In  funds  required  from  all  sources 
run   as  high   as  $8-billion  by   1975. 

For  the  first  time,  moreover,  spokesmen 
for  public  as  well  as  private  universities  are 
asking  the  government  for  general,  across- 
the-board  support  for  all  types  of  institu- 
tions— from  junior  colleges  to  graduate 
schools. 

national  standards 
To  attain  such  general  aid,  the  university 
spokesmen  concede,  colleges  and  universi- 
ties would  have  to  meet  national  standards. 
Pointing  to  the  widening  gap  between  In- 
comes and  expenditures,  the  university 
presidents  warned: 

"The  Association  of  American  Universities 
is  convinced  that  these  pressures  constitute 
a  threat  to  the  nature  and  vitality  of  Amer- 
ican higher  education  and  are  therefore  a 
cause  for  national  concern." 

They  added  that  the  "substantial,  even 
staggering"  budget  deficits  in  private  insti- 
tutions were  matched  by  "an  equally  serious 
and  growing  quality  deficit  in  public 
institutions." 

fear  decline  in  quality 

Moreover,  they  indicated  that  the  inabil- 
ity of  state  legislatures  to  meet  the  need 
would  result  in  the  increasing  exclusion  of 
out-of-state  and  foreign  students,  with  the 
growing  threat  of  provincialism  and  decline 
In  quality. 

The  presidents  said  that  "few  institutions 
will  do  anything  as  dramatic  as  closing 
down."  but  that  lack  of  substantial  new 
sources  of  funds  would  lead  to  serious  de- 
terioration of  higher  education. 

The  statement  said : 

"Outlays  will  be  cut  back  .  .  .  Such  re- 
trenchment inevitably  would  mean  fewer 
faculty  to  teach  more  students,  reduced  li- 
brary acquisitions  and  cultural  programs, 
curtailed  opportunities  for  the  disadvan- 
taged, slowed  movement  into  new  fields,  less 
competent  and  productive  research,  loss  of 
faculty,  delayed  maintenance,  and  adherence 
to  the  status  quo  instead  of  vigorous  move- 
ment into  new  aspects  of  education  or  pub- 
lic service — In  short,  the  slow  stifling  of 
higher  education  as  a  vital  creative,  produc- 
tive force  In  American  life." 

The  statement  also  warns  that  plans  to 
meet  the  growing  needs  of  higher  education 
cannot  wait  until  "after  the  resolution  of 
Tnatters  in  Southeast  Asia." 

It  says  the  need  Is  heightened  by  the  fact 
that  the  universities  are  expected  to  meet 
new  national  demands — in  urban  aflfalrs,  in 
improving  the  conditions  of  the  Negro 
minority,  in  dealing  with  problems  of  air 
and  water  pollution  and  in  the  general  im- 
provement of  the  schools. 

The  appeal  was  prepared  by  a  committee 
headed  by  Robert  F.  Goheen.  president  of 
Princeton  University.  The  other  members 
were  William  C.  Friday,  president  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina;  Fred  H.  Har- 
rington, president  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin;   G.  Alexander  Heard,   chancellor  of 


Vanderbilt  University,  and  Nathan  M.  Pusey, 
president  of  Harvard. 

When  the  executive  committee  of  the  as- 
sociation met  here  at  the  Carnegie  Corpo- 
ration of  New  York  last  Friday,  the  univer- 
sity leaders  said  that  the  timing  of  their 
statement  was  intended  to  alert  the  next 
Administration  and  Congress. 

"We  would  not  be  unhappy  if  some  of 
what  we  have  drafted  showed  up  In  the  party 
platforms,"  Mr.  Pusey  said.  His  colleagues 
agreed  that  it  was  vital  that  the  campaign 
concern  itself  with  higher  education. 

The  presidents  stressed  that  their  apjjeal 
for  general  aid  was  being  made  In  addition  to, 
and  not  to  replace,  existing  specific  aid,  such 
as  scholarships,  research  grants  and  construc- 
tion subsidy. 

Their  principal  recommendations  called  for 
the  following : 

Expanded  undergraduate  scholarships  and 
loans.  At  present  the  Federal  Government 
provides  about  $1.1  billion  annually  to  1.2 
million  students. 

Expanded  graduate  and  professional  fel-- 
lowships  beyond  the  present  annual  Federal 
contribution  of  $441  million,  combined  with 
Increased  "cost-of-education  supplements"  to 
make  up  the  difference  between  each  fellow- 
ship and  the  actual  cost  of  the  student's 
education. 

Increased  subsidies  for  construction  to  jjer- 
mlt  expanded  enrollments. 

Strong  support  for  research,  with  the  as- 
surance that  Federal  funds  pay  for  "the  full 
costs  of  Federally  sponsored  research." 

New  funding  for  instruction,  research  and 
programs  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  the 
inner  city,  air  and  water  pollution,  and  the 
improvement  of  the  schools. 

The  initiation  of  "broadly  based"  general 
aid,  with  consideration  of  the  special  needs 
of  all  types  and  levels  of  higher  education. 

The  42  universities  that  endorsed  the  posi- 
tion paper  together  award  52  per  cent  of  the 
nation's  graduate  and  professional  degrees 
and  75  per  cent  of  all  Ph.D.s. 

They  carry  out  over  three-fotirths  of  all 
federally  sponsored  research  performed  In 
universities.  Thus,  they  constitute  a  powerful 
voice  among  the  country's  2,300  institutions 
of  higher  learning. 

The  members  of  the  executive  commitee 
stressed  that,  besides  the  fiscal  pressures  that 
confront  privately  financed  universities,  grad- 
uate education  costs  pose  a  special  problem 
for  state  universities. 

State  legislatures,  they  said,  tend  to  sup- 
port undergraduate  education,  for  which 
there  is  a  demand  by  the  public.  But.  the 
presidents  added,  graduate  education  is  na- 
tional in  character,  purpose  and  enrollment 
and  therefore  gets  far  less  support. 

Thus,  the  common  plight  of  public  and 
private  Institutions  has  hastened  the  crea- 
tion of  a  common  front. 

In  explaining  the  fiscal  crisis,  the  docu- 
ment called  "The  Federal  Financing  of 
Higher  Education,"  which  will  be  widely  dis- 
tributed this  week,  provides  the  following 
statistics: 

The  total  of  annual  expenditures  in  higher 
education  increased  from  $3.4-blllion  to  $15- 
blUlon  in  the  last  10  years. 

Enrollments,  which  stood  at  2.6  million  in 
1955,  have  now  reached  7  million  and  may 
double  by  the  end  of  the  century. 

The  most  Important  increa.ses.  however, 
are  in  the  most  expensive  sector  of  higher 
education — graduate  studies.  Graduate  en- 
rollment in  1960  was  about  314.000.  Today  it 
stands  at  nearly  700.000.  But  by  1975,  it  will 
increase  to  one  million,  only  to  double  or 
more  by  the  end  of  the  century. 

Yet,  the  cost  of  educating  a  graduate  stu- 
dent is  estimated  to  be  between  three  and 
six  times  that  of  educating  an  undergradu- 
ate. 

This  accounts  ior  estimates  that  the  total 
annual    operating   expenditures    for    higher 
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education  may  have  to  Increaa*  by  anywhere 
up  to  M-bllUon  by  1975. 

Moreover,  the  university  leaders  warn  that 
new  areas  of  study  will  require  extraordinary 
Initial  expenditures.  They  pointed  to  Held* 
such  as  African  studies  and  other  foreign 
area  programs,  nerw  sciences  such  as  molecu- 
lar biology  and  oceanography,  and  new  tech- 
niques, such  as  the  Introduction  of  quantita- 
tive methods  Into  the  social  sciences 


CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
FISCAL  YEAR  1969 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  House  Joint  Resolution  1368. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  House  Joint  Resolution 
1368.  making  continuing  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1969.  and  for  other 
puriwses,  which  was  read  twice  by  its 
title. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  House 
Joint  Resolution  1368  provides  appro- 
priations for  the  continuation  of  those 
programs  and  activities  of  the  Federal 
Government  for  which  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969, 
have  not  been  enacted.  In  this  respect, 
the  resolution  is  similar  to  previous  res- 
olutions for  this  purpose.  All  authority 
granted  in  the  House  version  of  thla 
resolution  terminates  on  July  31,  1968. 

In  those  instances  where  a  bill  has 
passed  only  .Dne  House  of  the  Congress  or 
where  an  appropriation  for  a  project  or 
activity  is  included  in  only  one  version  of 
the  bill  as  passed  by  both  Houses,  the 
pertinent  project  or  activity  continues 
imder  the  appropriation,  fund,  or  author- 
ity granted  by  the  one  House  but  at  a 
rate  for  operations  not  exceeding  the  cur- 
rent rate  or  the  rate  permitted  by  the 
one  House,  whichever  is  lower. 

In  those  instances  where  neither  House 
has  passed  the  applicable  appropriation 
bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1969,  appropria- 
tions are  provided  for  the  continuing 
projects  or  activities  conducted  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  at  the  current 
rate  or  the  rate  provided  for  in  the  budget 
estimate  for  fiscal  year  1969.  whichever 
is  lower  or  under  the  more  restrictive  au- 
thority. Any  obligations  and  expenditures 
incurred  pursuant  to  the  authority 
granted  in  this  resolution  will  be  charged 
against  the  applicable  appropriations. 

In  this  regard,  I  was  asked  by  the  com- 
mittee to  caution  all  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Government  to  reduce 
expenditures  which  are  authorized  under 
this  continuing  resolution  to  a  minimum 
in  view  of  the  $6  billion  expenditure  re- 
duction which  was  voted  by  the  Con- 
gress in  the  tax  bill.  It  will  be  necessary, 
in  order  to  comply  with  the  overall  Gov- 
ernment expenditure  limitation,  for 
severe  reductions  to  be  made  in  many 
programs.  Other  programs  for  which  ap- 
propriations eventually  will  be  provided 
for  fiscal  year  1969  are  not  authorized 


and  undoubtedly  will  be  provided  for  at 
a  much  lower  level  than  the  preceding 
liscal  year.  This  is  true  in  the  case  of 
foreign  aid.  These  factors  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  by  all  agencies  since 
expenditures  authorized  imder  this  con- 
tinuing resolution  will  have  to  be  charged 
against  any  eventual  ceilings  agencies  or 
departments  may  receive. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
yield? 

Mr  HAYDEN  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  Is  my 
undersunding  that  this  continuing  res- 
olution takes  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
we  did  pass  a  tax  bill  with  a  mandatory 
$6  billion  spending  cut  and  we  are  now 
placing  the  agencies  on  notice  that  with 
this  continuing  resolution,  they  are  sup- 
posed to  make  provision  for  absorbing 
their  proportionate  part  of  that  reduc- 
tion during  this  1 -month  period. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  It  proposes  to  leave 
things  just  as  they  are.  until  the  House 
and  Senate  act. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  But  it 
alerts  the  agencies  to  the  fact  that  the  $6 
billion  spending  cut  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  their  allocations  of 
spending  reductions  which,  on  a  pro  rata 
basis,  would  aunount  to  about  $500  mil- 
lion a  month. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona 
wishes  me  to  do  so.  I  shall  be  glad  to  dis- 
cuss this  matter,  since  I  have  been 
familiarized  with  it  by  the  staff  of  the 
Senate  committee. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  resolution  now 
before  us  contains  special  wording  which 
I  shall  read  into  the  Record  at  this  time: 

Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to  waive 
any  other  provision  of  law  governing  the 
apportionment  of  funds  or  to  permit  the  use, 
including  the  expenditure,  of  appropriations, 
funds  or  authority  In  any  manner  which 
would  contravene  the  provisions  of  title  11 
of  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control 
Act  of  1968. 

In  my  judgment,  that  makes  it  veiy 
clear  that  the  provision  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  refers  to — and  of 
which  he  has  every  reason  to  be  justly 
proud,  since  he  was  one  of  the  two 
sponsors  of  that  provision — will  be  pro- 
tected completely  by  the  passage  of  this 
temporary  continuing  resolution. 

In  order  that  that  fact  may  be  more 
clearly  shown.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
would  allow  me  to  place  in  the  Record 
at  this  time  the  discussion  of  this  bill 
as  it  appears  in  the  House  Committee 
report. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  appreciate  that.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  his  assurance.  I  think  that 
makes  it  clear. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  portion  of  the  committee 
report  of  the  other  body,  beginning  at 
the  middle  of  page  3.  and  including  the 
rest  of  that  report,  be  included  in  the 
Record  in  full,  so  that  it  may  be  doubly 
clear  in  this  discussion  that  the  re- 
duction of  $6  billion  in  expenditures  for 
1969,  already  voted  by  both  Houses  of 
the  Congress  in  a  law  which  has  been 


approved  by  the  President,  shall  be  com- 
pletely protected  by  the  adoption  of  this 
temporary  continuing  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EXPENDrrURE   CONTROL    ACT   REDUCTION 
PROVISIONS 

The  provUlons  of  title  II  of  the  Revenue 
and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of  1968  concern 
reductions  In  civilian  employment,  require 
a  reduction  of  not  less  than  $10  billion  In 
new  budget  (obllgatlonaU  authority  for 
1969.  a  reduction  of  not  less  than  $6  billion 
In  budgeted  1969  outlays  (expenditures  and 
net  lending ) .  and  specific  recommendations 
for  reclslons  of  $8  billion  of  previously 
granted  obllgatlonal  authority.  These  pro- 
visions Introduce  a  new  dimension  to  budgets 
of  the  departments  and  agencies  of  govern- 
ment In  the  fiscal  year  1969  beginning  on 
July  1  next.  They  cast  something  of  a  shadow 
over  not  only  the  unexpended  carryover  bal- 
ances In  Innumerable  accounu  across  the 
government  but  also  over  many  of  the  spe- 
cific appropriation  and  fund  amounts  now 
pending  consideration  at  various  stages  la 
the  legislative  process.  This  underscores  and 
emphasizes  the  fact  that,  whereas  In  previ- 
ous years  departments  and  agencies  operat- 
ing under  a  continuing  resolution  were  re- 
quired to  hold  obligations  and  expenditures 
to  not  in  excess  of  the  lowest  of  one  of  two 
or  three  rates,  those  mlnlmums,  with  the 
aforementioned  title  II  in  the  picture,  take 
on  something  of  the  nature  of  "maximum 
mlnlmums." 

In  this  general  connection,  section  103  of 
the  Joint  resolution  follows  the  stereotyped 
form  of  previous  continuing  resolutions  In 
waiving  the  time  periods  set  forth  In  31  U.S.C. 
665(d)(2)  for  the  submission  and  approval 
of  papers  on  the  apportionments  of  funds. 
This  m  nowise  waives  the  basic  requirement 
in  the  law  for  the  apportionment  of  funds 
over  the  year  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  but  merely  dispenses  with 
considerable  paper  work  that  as  a  practical 
matter  cannot  be  usefully  applied  to  31 -day 
temporary  appropriation  provisions.  But  in 
view  of  the  title  II  reduction  provisions  ap- 
plicable to  fiscal  1969.  the  committee  has 
attached  to  section  103  a  proviso  that — 

•Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to 
waive  any  other  provision  of  law  governing 
the  apportlomnent  of  funds  or  to  permit  the 
use.  Including  the  expenditure,  of  appropria- 
tions, funds  or  authority  In  any  manner 
which  woiUd  contravene  the  provisions  of 
title  II  of  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968." 

The  basic  law  i31  U.S.C.  665)  on  appor- 
tionment of  funds  reads,  in  pertinent  parts, 
as  follows: 

"(c)  (1»  *  •  •  all  appropriations  or  funds 
available  for  obligation  for  a  definite  period 
of  time  shall  be  so  upportloned  as  to  prevent 
obligation  or  expenditure  thereof  in  a  man- 
ner which  would  Indicate  a  necessity  for  de- 
ficiency or  supplemental  appropriations  for 
such  period:  and  all  appropriations  or  funds 
not  limited  to  a  definite  period  of  time,  and 
all  authorizations  to  create  obligations  by 
contract  in  advance  of  appropriations,  shall 
be  so  apportioned  iis  to  achieve  the  most 
effective  and  economical  use  thereof.  As  used 
hereafter  in  this  section,  the  term  •appro- 
priation" means  appropriations,  funds,  and 
authorizations  to  create  obligations  by  con- 
tract in  advance  of  appropriation. 

•  •  «  •  • 

"(3)  Any  appropriation  subject  to  appor- 
tionment shall  be  distributed  by  months, 
calendar  quarters,  operating  seasons,  or  other 
time  periods,  or  by  activities,  functions, 
projects,  or  objects,  or  by  a  combination 
thereof,  .is  may  be  deemed  appropriate  by 
the  officers  designated  in  subsection  (d)  of 
this  section  to  make  apportionments  and 
reapportionments.  •  *   •." 


Furthermore,  in  reference  to  the  $6  bil- 
lion expenditure  reduction  provision  in  sec- 
tion 202  of  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure 
Control  Act  of  1968.  subsection  (b)  of  that 
section  provides  that — 

"The  President  shall  reserve  from  expendi- 
ture a:id  net  lending,  from  appropriations 
or  other  obllgatlonal  autliorlty  heretofore  or 
hereafter  mfide  avnlltble.  such  amounts  as 
may  be  necessary  to  effectuate  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (a) ." 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  no 
amendment  is  to  be  offered,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  joint  res- 
olution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  read  the  third 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  1368) 
was  passed. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor  or  losing  any 
of  the  time  previously  allocated  to  me, 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont 

I  Mr.  Aiken]. 


FREEING      OP      SEVEN      AMERICAN 
PRISONERS  IN  EAST  GERMANY 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  human  interest  stories 
of  the  year  relates  to  the  release  of  seven 
American  prisoners  by  the  East  German 
Government. 

An  article  by  Henry  Raymont,  in  the 
New  York  Times  for  Sunday,  June  16, 
1968,  contains  the  story  of  how  a  New 
York  lawyer  known  to  most  of  us.  Max- 
well Rabb,  personally  negotiated  with  the 
East  German  Government  for  the  re- 
lease of  these  prisoners. 

This  story  demonstrates  quite  em- 
phatically, I  think,  how  sometimes  you 
can  accomplish  more  by  sitting  down  to 
:nformal  discussions  person  to  person  in 
-shirtsleeve  diplomacy,  if  you  want  to 
call  it  that,  than  you  can  with  stiff-shirt, 
striped-pants  formalities,  with  which  we 
are  grossly  afflicted.  I  would  say,  along 
with  some  other  coimtries.  It  seems  to 
me  if  we  had  more  negotiations  similar 
to  that  carried  on  by  Maxwell  Rabb  in 
securing  the  freedom  of  American  pris- 
oners from  East  Germany,  our  standing 
with  countries  and  people  of  the  world 
would  rise  considerably.  At  least,  I  would 
like  to  see  it  tried. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle from  the  New  York  Times  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Lawyer  Relates  East  German  Tie — A  New 

Yorker  Helped  Free  Seven  U.S.  Prisoners 

( By  Henry  Raymont ) 

At  the  crossing  point  between  East  and 
West  Berlin  on  Prtedrtchstrasse.  where  West 
Berlin  tour  buses  pull  up  for  a  glimpse  Into 
the  East,  an  odd  scene  took  place  one  recent 
afternoon. 

A  bearded  young  man.  looking  somewhat 
bewildered,  escorted  by  a  st(3cky  Wall  Street 
lawyer  and  trailed  by  two  East  German  se- 
curity officials,  was  greeted  on  the  Western 
side  by  a  United  States  embassy  aide. 

The  young  man  was  Ronald  V.  Wleden- 
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hoeft,  30  years  old,  a  Columbia  University 
art  history  Instructor  who  20  minutes  earlier 
was  released  from  an  East  German  prison 
where  he  spent  nine  months  awaiting  trial 
on  espionage  charges.  His  rescuer  was  Max- 
well M.  Rabb.  a  lawyer  and  president  of  the 
United  States  Committee  for  Refugees,  a  pri- 
vate organization  at  20  West  40th  Street,  New 
York. 

The  quiet  crossing  at  2:21  P.M.  on  June  3 
ended  an  unusual  three-year  campaign  to 
free  seven  American  prisoners  In  East  Ger- 
many. Because  Washington  does  not  recog- 
nize East  Germany,  the  effort  was  carried  out 
through  quiet  and  informal  collaboration  be- 
tween American  private  citizens  and  the  two 
governments. 

DETAILS    are    RELATED 

Mr.  Rabb  and  others  involved  In  the  effort 
related  last  week  the  details  of  the  negotia- 
tions, indicating  the  skill,  patience  and  tact- 
ful but  dogged  determination  required. 

In  contrast  to  past  exchanges  of  spies  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  ransom  payments 
for  Cuban  exiles  seized  by  the  Havana  re- 
gime during  the  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion  in  1961, 
no  quid  pro  quo  was  Involved. 

The  campaign  was  set  In  motion  after  the 
State  Department  had  made  a  series  of  futile 
approaches  to  the  East  German  Government 
lor  the  lease  of  a  young  American,  John  Van 
Altena,  22  years  old.  of  Milton  Junction.  Wis.. 
who  had  been  sentenced  to  eight  years,  in 
January,  1965.  for  helping  East  Germ.''ns  flee 
to  West  Berlin. 

The  East  Germans  made  plain  that  they 
would  negotiate  with  Washington  only  if 
they  obtained  diplomatic  recognition,  a  con- 
dition unacceptable  to  the  United  States, 
which  is  still  officially  committed  to  the  re- 
unification of  Germany  on  the  basis  of  free, 
democratic  elections. 

The  State  Department  began  to  search  for 
other  channels  to  obtain  the  release  of  Mr. 
Van  Altena.  According  to  Mr.  Rabb.  his  in- 
volvement came  almost  by  accident. 

The  Boston-born  lawyer  had  been  asked  by 
several  clients  to  visit  the  1965  Leipzig  Trade 
Pair  to  determine  whether  an  American  boy- 
cott of  the  fair  was  in  the  national  interest. 
There  he  developed  close  personal  relations 
with  a  nimiber  of  East  German  trade  officials 
who  had  expressed  Interest  In  a  normaliza- 
tion of  relations. 

ENLISTED    BT    U.S.    OFFICIALS 

When  he  subsequently  went  to  Washing- 
ton to  tell  the  State  Department  that  other 
Western  nations  were  using  the  fair  to  sell 
machinery  and  other  goods  to  the  detriment 
of  American  industry,  American  officials 
asked  whether  he  could  use  his  connections 
in  East  Germany  to  Intercede  on  behalf  of 
the  young  American  prisoner.  Mr.  Rabb 
agreed  to  try,  and  returned  to  Leipzig  ac- 
companied by  his  wife,  Ruth. 

Tlie  decision  to  take  along  his  wife  re- 
flected Mr.  Rabb's  conviction  that  personal 
relationships  counted  more  in  international 
talks  than  textbooks  on  diplomacy  might  be 
willing  to  admit.  Two  years  later  he  repeated 
the  personal  touch  by  enlisting  the  help  of 
his  son  Bruce.  26-year-old  lawyer  who  has 
joined  his  father  in  the  Wall  Street  law  firm 
of  Strook  &  Str(X)k  &  Lavan.  in  the  negotia- 
tions that  led  to  the  release  of  Mr.  Wleden- 
hoeft. 

"The  fact  that  I  returned  with  Ruth  had 
a  startling  effect."  he  recalled  during  an  in- 
terview. '•It  seemed  to  suggest  to  the  East 
Germans  that  we  were  vaulting  the  diplo- 
matic wall  and  were  interested  in  them  as 
human  beings.  This  immediately  created  a 
more  relaxed  and  friendly  atmosphere  for 
the  talks  that  were  to  follow." 

Mr.  Rabb,  an  affable  man  of  57  with  the 
ready  smile  of  a  practical  politician,  is  a 
former  Presidential  assistant  and  secretary 
to  the  Cabinet  under  the  Elsenhower  Admin- 
istration and  has  held  a  number  of  inter- 
national appointments. 


Prom  the  outset,  the  lawyer  made  it  clear 
that  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  offer  any 
commitment  and  that  the  negotiations  had 
to  be  based  on  mvitual  good  faith.  He  sug- 
gested that  East  German  willingness  to  re- 
lease American  prisoners  would  help  reduce 
cold  war  tensions  and  perhaps  ease  the  way 
to  Improve  trade  relations  with  the  United 
States. 

"They  quickly  became  aware  that  the  re- 
lease of  Mr.  Van  Altena  and  the  six  other 
prisoners  that  were  to  follow  amounted  to  a 
demonstration  of  a  desire  to  normalize  rela- 
tions," Mr.  Rabb  said. 

"I  believe  that  It  is  significant  that  .since 
the  first  prisoner  wsis  freed  more  than  two 
years  ago  there  has  been  a  reduction  of  inci- 
dents with  the  United  States  military  and  a 
palpiible  increase  in  trade  relations,  entirely 
to  our  advantage." 

The  new  East  German  extension  of  transit- 
visa  and  road-toll  requirements  to  West  Ger- 
mans are  not  viewed  as  a  threat  to  the 
American  military  presence  In  West  Berlin. 

Tlie  lawyer  said  the  United  States  had 
exported  oranges,  coal,  textiles  and  some 
machinery  totaling  $10-mllllon.  He  charac- 
terized the  sales  as  ''clearly  helping  our 
balance-of-payments  problem." 

After  the  initial  meetings  in  Leipzig,  Mr. 
Rabb  made  four  unpubllcized  trips  to  Berlin 
where  he  conferred  with  a  Deputy  Premier 
and  members  of  the  state  police  before  he 
obtained  the  release  of  Mr.  Van  Altena.  He 
said  he  could  not  disclose  the  names  of  the 
officials. 

TWO    BERLIN    LAWYERS 

His  command  post  was  a  West  Berlin  hotel. 
Since  there  is  no  direct  telephone  communi- 
cation between  East  and  West  Berlin,  the 
arrangements  were  worked  out  by  two  law- 
yers, Jurgen  Stange  of  West  Berlin  and  Wolf- 
gang Vogel  of  East  Berlin.  Mr.  Vogel  had 
participated  In  the  trade  of  Francis  Gary 
Powers,  the  American  U-2  pilot,  and  Col. 
Rudolf  Abel,  the  Soviet  spy. 

Mr.  Van  Altena  was  released  In  1966  with- 
out publicity.  By  that  time  four  other  Ameri- 
cans had  been  arrested  in  East  Berlin  and 
Mr.  Rabb  agreed  to  work  for  their  freedom 
also. 

TTiey  were:  Mary  Ellen  Battle  of  Oak  Ridge. 
Tenn.;  Moses  Reese  Herrln  of  Akron,  Ohio; 
Frederick  Matthews  of  Ellwood  City,  Pa.,  and 
William  W.  Lovett  of  San  Francisco.  The  first 
three  were  charged  with  havlns;  heljjed  East 
Germans  escape  to  the  West;  Mr.  Lovett  was 
arrested  in  connection  wtlh  a  traffic  accident 
and  on  charges  of  carrying  a  concealed 
•>veapon. 

Working  with  Messrs.  Stang  and  Vogel,  the 
two  Berlin  lawyers,  Mr,  Rabb  obtained  the 
release  of  the  four  in  February.  1967.  He  had 
arranged  coded  Telex  communications  be- 
tween his  Wall  Street  Office  and  Mr.  Vogel's 
office  in  East  Berlin  to  speed  the  long  and 
complicated  negotiations. 

The  seventh  American  released  through 
Mr.  Rabb's  mediation  effort  was  Peter  T. 
Peinauer  of  Providence,  R.I.,  'jvho  was  ar- 
rested in  October,  1966.  on  charges  of  espio- 
nage for  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and 
of  helping  East  Germans  to  flee  to  the  West. 
He  was  freed  last  month. 

Mr.  Rabb  has  received  a  personal  note  from 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  extending 
"warm  appreciation  and  congratulations" 
for  the  effort.  The  lawyer  said  he  paid  for  all 
of  his  travels  to  Berlin  on  his  own  and  ac- 
cepted no  fees  from  the  prisoners. 


GROMYKO'S  DECLARATION  THAT 
RUSSIANS  ARE  READY  FOR  MIS- 
SILE TALK 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
recent  Senate  debate  on  our  Sentinel 
ABM  system  certain  Senators  argued 
that  a  vote  to  go  forward  with  the 
Sentinel  system  would  make  more  re- 
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mote  the  possibility  of  talks  with  the 
Soviets  on  strategic  armaments,  and  that 
efforts  to  secure  any  agreement  on  stra- 
tegic armaments  limitations  would  be 
seriously  prejudiced. 

At  the  same  time,  a  number  of  news- 
paper. TV  and  radio  commentators 
argued  that  to  proceed  with  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  Sentinel  ABM  system  was 
inconsistent  with  the  search  for  an  agree- 
ment with  Moscow  to  limit  strategic 
weapons,  and  that  a  vote  for  the  Sentinel 
ABM  was  a  vote  to  undermine  the  Amer- 
ican diplomatic  efforts  to  persuade  Mos- 
cow to  start  talks  with  us  on  the  mutual 
hmitation  of  offensive  and  defensive  mis- 
sile systems. 

The  Senate,  as  you  know,  rejected  these 
suggestions  that  we  must  weaken  our- 
selves in  order  to  open  talks  with  Mos- 
cow about  arms  control.  On  Monday, 
June  24.  by  the  overwhelming  votes  of 
52  to  34  and  72  to  12  the  Senate  notified 
the  world  that  we  would  continue  to 
maintain  a  position  of  strength  and  that 
we  woulcTproceed  with  the  deployment  of 
the  Sentmel  ABM  system. 

This  notification  to  the  world  was  fur- 
ther emphasized  a  day  later  in  the  final 
78-to-3  Senate  vote  on  the  military  con- 
struction authorization  bill  which  in- 
cludes the  authorization  for  starting 
Sentinel  deployment. 

The  judgment  of  the  Senate  on  this 
matter  has  been  proved  right.  Not  only 
has  the  Senate's  decision  to  go  forward 
with  Sentinel  deplojrment  not  been  a 
hindrance  to  the  furtherance  of  discus- 
sions: I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  on  Thursday,  June  27,  3  days  after 
the  Senate  ABM  votes.  Foreign  Minister 
Gromyko  announced  that  "the  Soviet 
Union  is  ready  to  enter  an  exchange  of 
opinions"  on  "the  mutual  limitation  and 
later  reduction  of  strategic  weapons, 
both  offensive  and  defensive,  including 
antimissile  missiles." 

Gromyko's  statement  came  as  a  wel- 
come surprise  to  American  ofBclals.  For 
more  than  18  months  the  President  has 
been  trying  to  persuade  the  Soviets  to 
open  talks  on  this  critical  subject.  At  last 
we  appear  to  be  seeing  some  hopeful 
progress. 

This  was  one  of  our  objectives  In  the 
Senate  debate  which  began  on  Wednes- 
day. June  19.  One  of  the  compelling 
reasons  for  urging  the  Senate  to  vote  for 
the  deployment  of  our  ABM  system  was 
to  strengthen  the  President's  diplomatic 
hand  vis-a-vis  the  Soviets  and  to  im- 
prove the  chances  that  Moscow  would 
start  talks  with  us  on  the  limitation  of 
strategic  nuclear  offensive  and  defensive 
systems. 

Here  is  what  I  said  on  the  Senate  floor 
on  Wednesday,  June  19.  1968: 

I  am  not  suggesting,  of  course,  that  we 
suspend  the  effort  to  reach  agreement  with 
Moscow  on  reciprocal  arrangements  for  the 
control  and  limitation  of  strategic  nuclear 
offensive  and  defensive  forces.  I  have  long 
argued  for  such  an  effort  and  I  have  sup- 
ported President  Johnson  In  his  initiatives 
to  get  discussions  underway  with  Moscow 
on  this  range  of  Issues.  At  the  same  time. 
It  would  be  the  height  of  Irresponsibility 
for  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  Im- 
peril the  present  or  future  credibility  of  our 
nuclear  deterrent. 

All  of  us  should  have  learned  by  now  that 
the  way  to  encourage  a  reasonable  response 


from  Moscow  U  not  tlirough  weakness  but 
through  strength.  The  way  to  negotiate  suc- 
cessfully with  Soviet  leaders  Is  to  have  the 
strong  poslUuns  to  bargain  with — and  to 
make  negotiated  agreements  more  attractive 
to  them  than  continued  disagreements — as 
In  the  case  of  the  limited  nuclear  test-ban 
treaty 

I  am  confident  that  the  Administration's 
decUlon  to  proceed  with  Sentinel  deploy- 
ment will  strengthen  our  diplomatic  hand — 
not  weaken  It — and  that  this  program  can 
actually  Improve  the  chances  for  starting 
meaningful  discussions  with  Moscow  on 
strategic  armaments  control  and  limitation. 

Here  Is  what  Secretary  of  Defense  Clif- 
ford said  on  Thursday.  June  20.  1968: 

...  if  the  Soviets  are  developing  an  ABM 
S3r8tem.  and  we  know  they  are  developing 
It.  and  we  know  that  they  are  deploying  It. 
I  believe  we  are  In  a  better  posture  to  reach 
agreement  with  them  on  an  ultimate  step 
toward  disarming  if  we  also  go  about  the 
deployment  of  a  system. 

I  think  our  negotiations  over  the  past 
decades  would  Indicate  that  this  Is  the  bet- 
ter position  for  us  to  be  In  If  we  hope  to 
achieve  some  type  of  resolution  of  this  prob- 
lem with  the  Soviets.  .  .  . 

What  I  am  saying  Is  that  from  a  psycholog- 
ical standpoint.  I  believe  that  If  we  proceed 
with  the  deployment  because  they  are — I 
think  It  places  us  In  a  better  posture  In  nego- 
tiating with  them  and  ultimately,  hopefully, 
reaching  a  broader  arms  agreement. 

Here  is  what  I  said  on  the  Senate  floor 
on  Monday.  June  24.  1968.  just  prior  to 
the  Senates  overwhelming  rejection  of 
the  amendments  that  would  have  delayed 
or  ended  our  ABM  Sentinel  system: 

The  argument  has  been  made  over  and  over 
again  by  the  supporters  of  this  amendment 
that  If  this  country  goes  ahead  with  the  ABM. 
we  win  somehow  add  fuel  and  flre  to  the 
arms  race.  If  we  do  not  go  ahead,  the  argu- 
ment goes,  there  Is  some  hope  then  of  get- 
ting the  Soviet  Union  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment to  dispense  wltli  the  antl-balUstlc  mis- 
sile system.  .    . 

It  does  not  make  any  sense  to  say  that 
If  we  reduce  our  strength  unilaterally.  If  we 
decide  not  to  go  ahead  with  the  ABM  pro- 
gram, the  Soviet  Union  will  drop  Us  ABM 
program.  On  what  basis  would  we  negotiate? 
Are  we  assuming  that  because  we  do  nothing, 
Moscow  win  suddenly  drop  its  ABM  pro- 
gram? It  does  not  add  up. 

Are  the  Soviets  apt  to  sit  down  and  talk 
with  us  about  the  ABM  If  we  do  not  do 
.tnythlng  about  an  ABM  system?  They  are 
doing  very  well.  I  do  not  know  why  they 
would  ever  want  to  talk  with  us  on  this 
Issue  If  we  do  not  go  ahead  with  our  pro- 
gram. There  Is  nothing  about  which  to 
bargain.  They  have  it.  and  they  have  had 
one  kind  of  a  program  deployed  since  1962. 
We  have  been  sitting  by  for  6  long  years 
Without  any  deployment. 

Does  the  Senate  want  to  send  a  message 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  say.  "Look,  you  go 
right  ahead  with  your  program,  because  the 
United  States  Is  not  going  to  bargain  on 
this  Issue,  by  their  decision  here  today  to 
cut  out  the  program"?  With  this  approach, 
what  do  the  Senators  on  the  other  side  of 
this  argument  believe  they  are  going  to  ac- 
complish in  the  way  of  negotiations  or  agree- 
ment with  Soviet  leaders  on  the  control  or 
elimination  of  strategic  weapons? 

I  am  delighted  that  the  Soviets  have 
now  flashed  a  green  light  to  President 
Johnson's  longstanding  proposal  to  dis- 
cuss limiting  strategic  nuclear  offensive 
and  defensive  weapons  systems,  includ- 
ing the  ABM. 

Talks  on  this  range  of  issues,  of  course, 
will  raise  fimdamental  problems  of  de- 


terrence, relationship  of  East-West 
forces,  inspection,  and  compliance.  What 
we  are  after  is  a  system  of  limitation 
and  control  of  arms  that  will  reduce 
the  risks  in  the  world,  without  adding 
to  them.  All  the  experience  we  have  had 
makes  it  obvious  that  this  aim  Is  not 
an  easy  one  to  achieve.  In  any  event, 
we  can  expect  some  of  the  old.  familiar 
disarmament  ploys  from  the  other  side, 
as  well  as  some  new  Soviet  propaganda 
escapades. 

What  is  needed  on  our  side  is  a  realiza- 
tion that  discussions  and  negotiations 
are  likely  to  extend  over  a  long  period, 
and  may  not  bear  early  fruit.  We  are 
going  to  want  to  keep  talking  but.  at  the 
same  time,  positions  of  strength  that 
fortify  our  diplomatic  hand  are  neces- 
sary. That  lesson.  I  hope,  is  now  clear. 

I  was  very  pleased  to  see  that  the  edi- 
tors of  the  Washington  Post  in  their 
editorial  today  move  in  this  general  di- 
rection. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  editorial  be  included  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  June  28.  1968) 
Dialog  of  Hope 

The  Soviet  announcement  of  readiness  to 
"exchange  opinions"  on  limiting  strategic 
weapons  keeps  alive  the  great-power  dialogue 
on  which  the  security  of  mankind  depends. 
Whether  talks  will  follow,  and  succeed,  only 
events  will  tell.  Heavy  fears  and  powerful 
Interests  In  both  countries  constantly  press 
them  to  build  ever  greater  and  more  menac- 
ing arsenals:  the  Kremlin  and  White  House 
never  lack  substantial  reasons  to  seek  secu- 
rity In  arms.  Yet  without  talks — without 
their  Indication  of  mutual  Interest  In  sU- 
blUzlng  the  balance  of  terror — there  can  be 
no  reasonable  prospect  of  a  safer  world. 

The  Important  consideration  should  be  to 
prevent  the  clamor  for  passing  political  ad- 
vantage from  drowning  out  the  continuing 
strategic  dialogue. 

That  the  Soviet  announcement  closely  fol- 
lowed the  Senate  vote  for  Sentinel  deploy- 
ment will  suggest  to  some  that  the  vote 
forced  the  Soviet  hand.  Perhaps  it  did.  Un- 
deniably, the  United  States  suggested  talks 
only  after  learning  that  Moscow  was  making 
lU  first  ABM  deployment.  It  may  be  equally 
true  that  the  Soviet  Union  accepted  talks 
only  after  becoming  convinced  that  Wash- 
ington wotUd  make  Its  first  ABM  deploy- 
ment. Three  days  Is  not  much  time  for  such 
a  big  decision  but.  at  least,  the  symmetry  is 
appealing. 

In  fact,  we  do  not  know  what  combination 
of  signals  from  Washington  and  arguments 
and  alignments  in  Moscow  produced  the 
Soviet  nod.  The  most  that  can  be  said  with 
certainty  is  that  In  both  capitals  the  strug- 
gle over  ABM  is  close,  and  the  side  In  favor 
of  holding  back  and  of  pursuing  a  dialogue 
is  always  in  need  of  reinforcement  from  the 
other  capital.  The  tension  over  ABM  In 
Washington  is  evident.  To  see  how  tight  it 
is  in  Moscow,  one  need  only  look  at  the 
ABM  deployment  around  Moscow  and  the 
work  on  an  orbital  bomb  system  iFOBS). 
as  well  as  at  the  delay  In  answerlr.g  the 
President. 

It  remains  for  the  diplomats  to  discover 
what  Moscow  has  In  mind.  Mr,  Gromyko 
referred  to  limiting  and  reducing  strategic 
weapons — this  is  of  first  Importance.  But  he 
also  suggested  an  international  conference 
to  outlaw  the  use  of  nuclear  arms — this  is 
an  old  propaganda  ploy,  exposed  as  f^uch  by. 
among  others.  Nlklta  Khrushchev.  It  would 
be  uncharacterlsUc  If  the  Kremlin  did  not 


try,  at  least  at  the  outset,  to  condlUon  its 
cooperation  on  American  concessions  In  Viet- 
nam. But  all  that  Is  In  the  future.  Today  men 
everywhere  can  take  heart  that  the  dialogue 
of  hope  goes  on. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  support  the  views  expressed  by  the 
Senator  from  Washington  I  Mr.  Jack- 
son]. I  welcome  the  indication  from  the 
Soviets  that  they  are  prepared  to  talk 
with  us  about  the  limitation  of  offensive 
and  defensive  strategic  armaments.  This 
was  one  of  the  considerations  we  had  in 
mind  In  our  effort  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  to  assure  the  authorization  for 
construction  of  our  Sentinel  antl-ballis- 
tic-mlsslle  system.  This  was  among  the 
main  reasons  some  of  us  sought  to  per- 
suade this  body  to  give  its  strong  support 
to  the  authorization  for  Sentinel  deploy- 
ment— to  strengthen  our  bargaining  po- 
sition on  strategic  armaments,  offensive 
and  defensive. 

On  Wednesday,  June  19,  the  opening 
day  of  the  Senate  ABM  debate,  I  said: 

I  want  to  be  frank  about  It.  I  do  not 
think  now  that  this  ABM  system  Is  an  abso- 
lute defense.  I  doubt  If  we  will  ever  have  an 
absolute  defense  against  incoming  nuclear 
weapons — that  is.  the  ability  to  blot  them 
out  and  totally  cancel  all  of  their  effect 

But  I  do  know  that  If  we  do  not  have  one, 
and  let  Red  China  or  the  Soviets  build  one. 
It  could  be  effective  against  our  power.  They 
would  know  that  we  do  not  have  any.  It 
would  eliminate  the  uncertainty  In  their 
minds  as  to  what  we  had.  They  would  know 
we  do  not  have  any,  and  we  would  not  fare 
well  at  the  negotiating  table,  or  In  any  other 
way.  I 

During  our  Senate  ABM  debate  on  Fri- 
day, June  21.  I  said: 

I  tliink  the  stronger  we  are  the  better  we 
will  be  at  the  conference  table.  I  think  that 
is  the  psychology  of  the  matter.  ...  We  have 
to  negotiate  at  this  time  from  a  position  of 
strength.  I  think  they  (the  Soviets)  under- 
stand that  and  wovUd  not  be  aroused  any 
more  by  the  construction  of  this  (ABM^  ?yr- 
tem  than  they  would  be  by  our  offensive 
system. 

Again,  during  the  debate  before  the 
ABM  votes  on  Monday,  June  24,  I  said: 

It  has  also  been  widely  argued  that  our 
deployment  of  an  ABM  system  of  any  kind 
win  generate  a  new  arms  race  and  that  our 
purpose  should  be  to  reach  an  accommoda- 
tion with  the  Soviets  which  would  slow  down 
rather  than  Increase  the  arms  race.  Conced- 
ing that  this  is  a  desirable  goal,  the  basic 
fact  Is  that  we  cannot  bring  about  or  nego- 
tiate International  agreements  of  this  kind 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Such  agreements 
have  to  be  negotiated  and  reached  through 
the  process  of  diplomacy  and  then  presented 
to  us  for  ratification  or  rejection.  If  this 
course  is  to  be  embariced  upon,  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  far  better  for  our  negotiators  to 
deal  from  strength  than  of  weakness  and.  in 
my  Judgment,  the  approval  of  Sentinel  would 
add  force  to  our  bargaining  position. 

I  am  proud  to  have  been  associated 
with  my  colleagues,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  and  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson!  in  the 
effort  to  assure  authorization  for  Sen- 
tinel deployment.  The  large  Senate  votes 
of  53  to  34  and  72  to  12  in  favor  of  the 
ABM  authorization,  and  the  final  vote  of 
78  to  3  for  the  full  military  construction 
authorization  bill,  were  the  right  signal 
to  give  to  Moscow. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  we  will  hear  more 
of    these   indications   from    the   Soviet 


Union  that  they  mean  business  and  that 
they  are  prepared  to  talk  and  prepared 
to  talk  about  the  limitations  on  these 
armaments.  However,  it  must  be  a  mu- 
tual limitation  and  not  a  unilateral  limi- 
tation. It  must  be  that  we  negotiate  from 
strength  rather  than  weakness  or  inade- 
quacy at  any  time. 


NO  HUNGER  IN  WIBAUX 
COUNTY,  MONT. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  some 
weeks  ago,  when  the  national  report  on 
hunger  was  released,  a  small  county  in 
eastern  Montana  was  listed  among  those 
small  Isolated  areas  of  poverty.  Wibaux 
County  has  received  this  unjustified 
publicity  because  of  statistical  informa- 
tion which  is  used  on  a  national  basis 
and  does  not  necessarily  reflect  the  true 
picture  of  a  small  rural  area  of  small 
population,  especially  when  It  is  com- 
paied  statistically  with  large  urban 
areas. 

Just  recently,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture again  has  given  this  county  what 
it  considers  to  be  adverse  publicity.  Be- 
cause of  the  1960  census  and  per  capita 
income  report,  the  departmental  officials 
have  made  an  effort  to  implement  the 
program  of  distributing  USDA  donated 
foods  to  low-Income  families  in  the 
county.  According  to  the  information 
provided  by  local  officials,  there  are  no 
families  who  need  this  food.  The  depart- 
mental determination  was  based  on  an 
old  statistical  report  and.  apparently,  it 
did  not  attempt  to  make  an  on-the-spot 
survey  to  determine  whether  there  was 
such  a  need  at  this  time.  While  I  cer- 
tainly support  the  Department's  efforts 
to  bring  this  program  to  needy  families, 
I  also  think  It  should  be  a  little  more 
careful  and  a  little  more  thorough  In 
checking  out  the  local  situations. 

My  colleague.  Senator  Lee  Metcalf, 
and  I  have  asked  that  the  Department 
withdraw  its  personnel  until  such  time 
as  there  is  a  real  demonstration  of  need. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  three  news 
stories  appearing  in  the  Montana  pre!5s 
and  a  report  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  be  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
stories  and  departmental  report  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

I  Prom  the  Missoulian.  June  18.  1968) 

Government  Sending  Pood  DESPrtE  County's 

Protests — Wibaux  May  Be  Force-Fed 

(By  J.  D.  Holmes) 

A  federal  agency  indicated  Monday  it  will 
set  up  a  food  distribution  program  In  east- 
ern Montana's  Wibaux  County  despite  the 
protests  of  local  officials  that  the  county  has 
no  underfed  residents. 

Indication  that  the  program  may  be  set 
up  anyway  came  from  Charles  M.  Ernst, 
western  director  of  the  Consumer  and  Food 
Marketing  Service  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

This  was  after  the  Wibaux  County  Board 
of  Commissioners  had  flatlv  refused  Ernsfs 
offer  to  establish  a  commodity  distribution 
program  to  provide  food  products  to  persons 
who  would  be  certified  as  needy. 

Using  county  welfare  figures  for  April, 
Ernst  said  34  people  would  have  qualified  for 
the  food  program  because  they  already  were 
on  the  welfare  roll. 

Ernst  and  Bernlce  Canata,  administrative 


officer  In  the  West  for  the  USDA's  consumer 
food  program,  flew  from  San  Francisco  to 
meet  in  the  Wibaux  County  Courthouse  with 
county  officials  and  others  In  the  community 
of  about  800  population. 

Representing  Montana's  government  at  the 
two-hour  session  were  State  Controller  Ralph 
C.  Kenyon,  head  of  the  Department  of  Ad- 
ministration, and  his  agency's  commodity 
supervisor,  M.  E  Mocabee,  both  of  Helena. 

Others  at  the  meeting  Included  the  county 
extension  agent,  county  superintendent  of 
schools,  county  assessor,  county  health  and 
welfare  officials,  bankers  and  members  of  an 
economic  development  group. 

All  insisted  no  one  in  the  county  can  be 
considered  hungry  or  undernourished  beyond 
those  currently  being  taken  care  of  through 
the  regular  welfare  program. 

Kenyon,  whose  department  sui>ervlse8  the 
distribution  of  foodstuffs  made  available  by 
the  federal  government,  said  the  local  people 
at  the  meeting  agreed  they  are  "strongly  in- 
terested In  receiving  assistance  that  would  In 
turn  aid  the  members  of  the  community  to 
help  themselves. 

"However,  they  do  not  want  to  make  their 
citizens  dependent  upon  a  handout." 

He  said  the  USDA  officials  offered  to  pay 
the  administrative  and  transportation  costs 
of  the  food  distribution  program.  These  are 
costs  usually  paid  by  the  counties  or  institu- 
tions Involved. 

The  meeting  came  as  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee  reported  there  Is  very  little 
actual  hunger  In  the  nation  but  there  is 
widespread  malnutrition  caused  largely  by 
poor  people's  ignorance. 

The  committee  study  was  made  after  a 
citizens'  group  said  last  April  there  is  evi- 
dence of  hunger  and  malnutrition  in  all 
parts  of  the  nation. 

Wibaux  was  one  of  256  counties  listed  in 
that  April  repwrt.  No  other  Montana  county 
was  listed  and  Wibaux  officials  promptly  de- 
nied the  repKirt  and  asked  lor  details  of  how 
the  survey  was  made. 

At  Monday's  meeting,  local  officials  con- 
tinued to  insist  they  would  like  more  facts — 
this  time  about  a  federal  survey  Ernst  suld 
was  made  of  1,000  counties  across  the  nation. 
Of  this  group,  he  said.  Wibaux  County  was 
No.  835. 

No  further  explanation  was  available,  other 
than  the  statement  that  the  survey  was  based 
on  the  1960  census. 

Those  at  the  meeting  were  ujld  that  Wi- 
baux County  now  is  among  331  counties  in 
the  nation  in  which  the  USDA  plans  to  set  up 
food  programs. 

Kenyon  said  he  and  Mocabee  decided  to  at- 
tend the  meeting,  apparently  set  up  by  Ernst, 
after  being  advised  the  federal  officials  feel 
they  have  a  mandate  to  set  up  the  food  pro- 
gram if  the  county  does  not. 

[From  the  Billings  Gazette  June  19.  19681 
Get  HtJNGRY,  Wibaux 

Wibaux  County  was  a  happy  land  until  It 
was  discovered  by  the  statisticians,  mostly 
federal. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  so-called  Citizens 
Board  of  Inquiry  Into  Hunger  and  Malnu- 
trition reported  to  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  that  It  had  uncovered  256  "hun- 
ger counties"  in  the  U.S.A. 

Wibaux  County  residents,  as  they  munched 
their  bacon  and  eggs,  spooned  oatmeal 
mush  or  toyed  with  crispy  crackles  or  what- 
ever their  breakfast  tastes  of  the  day  were, 
read  with  dismay  that  they  were  among  the 
"hunger"  group.  TTiat  was  earlier  this  year. 

Wibauxltes  scoffed  at  the  Idea  of  their 
county  being  listed  in  the  256.  Some  of  them 
even  got  peeved  at  this  newspaper  for  print- 
ing the  news  stories.  Then  they  went  back  to 
minding  their   own   business. 

But  not  so  the  "hunger  hunters." 

Monday  of  this  week  the  Consumer  and 
Pood  Marketing  Service  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  announced  It  plans  to 
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set  up  a  food  dUtrlbutlon  program  In  Wi- 
baux. 

Two  officials  from  San  PrancUco  came  by 
plane  to  inform  the  •uninformed"  Wibaux 
area  officials  that  hunger  exUU  In  their 
midst.  And.  like  It  or  not.  they  wUl  be  fed 
surplus  foods. 

It  must  all  seem  like  some  weird  dream 
to  the  people  of  Wibaux.  It  Is  especially  aa- 
tonlshlng  to  the  health  officer,  who  likely 
knows  everyone  in  the  county  by  his  first 
name. 

He  has  offered  a  1100  reward  to  anyone  who 
can  produce  an  honest-to-goodnese.  unin- 
tentional hunger  or  neglect  case  In  hta  Juris- 
diction. 

But.  then,  statistics  dont  lie  Wibaux 
County,  you've  been  listed  as  a  hunger  case. 
Now  be  a  good  county  and  sit  right  up  and 
take  your  surplus  foods  dosage  so  the  Citi- 
zens Board  of  Inquiry  Into  Hunger  and  Mal- 
nutrition can  chalk  up  another  victory  and 
march  on  to  new  counties  to  dehunger. 

[From  the  Butte- Anaconda   (Mont.)    Stand- 
ard, June  23.  1968 1 
AaBrrsAST   Action 

It  appears  Wibaux  County  In  eastern  Mon- 
tana Is  going  to  get  a  federal  food  distribu- 
tion program  despite  loud  and  Insistent  pro- 
tests that  the  county  has  no  underfed 
residents. 

According  to  the  Associated  Press,  Charles 
M.  Ernst,  western  director  of  the  Consumer 
and  Food  MarkeUng  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  indicated  the  program 
may  be  set  up  in  Wibaux  County  even  though 
the  county's  Board  of  Commissioners,  and 
other  local  officials  refused  the  federal  as- 
sistance. 

Wibaux  officials  want  to  know  why  their 
county  was  one  of  256  counties  listed  In  the 
report  "Hunger:  USA."  issued  last  April  by 
the  atlzens  Board  of  Inquiry  Into  Hunger 
and  MalnutrlUon  In  the  United  States.  The 
only  explanation  they  have  received  Is  that 
the  survey  was  based  on  the  I960  census. 
Wibaux  Is  entitled  to  more  informaUon  than 

that. 

Unilateral  action  by  the  federal  agency  Is 
an  Imposition  and  Wibaux  should  resent  It. 

Federal  officials  feel  they  have  a  mandate 
to  set  up  the  food  program  Such  mandates 
have  been  carried  out  or  are  planned  in  the 
South.  But  in  those  insunces  hunger  and 
malnutrition  are  very  evident. 

At  a  recent  me«Ung  of  officials  and  lead- 
ing citizens  In  Wibaux,  the  people  were  re- 
ported as  "strongly  interested  in  receiving 
assistance  that  would  In  turn  aid  the  mem- 
bers of  the  community  to  help  themselves. 
However,  they  do  not  want  to  make  their 
citizens  dependent  upon  a  handout." 

It  should  be  noted  that  Wibiux  was  the 
only  Montana  county  listed.  We.  too,  would 
like  to  know  why  that  county. 

In  their  protest.  Wibaux  officials  have  the 
support  of  Rep.  W  R.  Poage  of  Texas,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Agriculture  Committee, 
who  believes  the  hunger  report  Is  at  best 
exaggerating. 

Poage  wrote  to  the  health  officers  In  the 
256  "emergency  hunger  counties."  He  wrote 
•  Prom  my  limited  knowledge  of  nutrition  I 
would  assume  that  It  was  true  that  many 
Anierl?ans  suiter  from  an  improper  diet,  but 
the  problem  there  Is  one  of  education  and  of 
personal  decisions.  It  differs  greatly  from  the 
inability  of  citizens  to  obtain  the  needed 
nutrients  either  through  gainful  employment 
or  public  relief." 

Many  county  health  officials  evidently 
agreed  with  Poage.  The  House  committee  re- 
ported there  Is  very  little  actual  hunger  In 
the  nation  but  there  Is  widespread  malnu- 
trition caused  largely  by  poor  peoples 
ignorance. 

We  could  fall  Into  a  serious  error  here  if 
we.  seeking  comfort,  were  to  accept  this  com- 
mittee report  as  the  definitive  word  on  the 
subject — to  conclude  that  "Hunger:  USA." 
and  other  similar  findings  are  wrong. 


Wibaux  can  well  b«  an  exception  and  th« 
federal  arbitrary  imposition  unjustified. 
Nevertheless,  we  can't  shift  the  blame  for 
hunger  to  the  hungry,  nor  can  we  shift  the 
blame  for  malnutrition  to  those  Ignorant  of 
Its  meaning,  in  other  sections  of  the  counuy. 
particularly  the  South. 

DCPABTMSNT  Or  ACUCVLTUBX, 

Washington.  DC.  June  25,  1968. 
Hon.  Michael  J.  ManstteId. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dea«  ScNAToa  MANsnxLo:  For  the  past  year 
this  Department  has  maintained  a  concerted 
effort  to  assist  low-Income  families  by  en- 
couraging counties  to  distribute  USDA- 
donated  foods  to  them.  Recognizing  that 
some  counties  could  not  store  and  distribute 
our  foods  becavise  of  limited  or  inelastic 
budgets,  we  offered  to  share  the  cost  of 
starting  distribution  programs  with  coun- 
Ue«  In  the  lowest  1,000  when  ranked  by  per 
capita  income  reported   In  the   1960  census. 

This  week  our  representatives  were  In 
Wibaux  County  to  offer  local  authorities  the 
financial  aid  necessary  for  them  to  start  a 
food  program.  We  learned  that  local  authori- 
ties are  very  concerned  that  Wibaux  County 
was  considered  for  this  aid.  They  firmly  be- 
lieve that  there  are  no  families  In  need  of 
additional  food  assistance  and  protest,  sin- 
cerely, the  establishment  of  a  food  assist- 
ance program. 

Local  authorities  have  suggested  that  U3DA 
make  a  survey  to  establish  with  certainty 
whether  or  not  there  Is  now  need  for  food 
assistance  in  the  county  We  believe  that 
the  best  way  to  make  such  a  determination 
IS  to  offer  to  accept  applications  In  the 
county  from  persons  who  feel  they  are  in 
need  of  more  food  than  they  can  buy  and 
to  use  the  standards  for  evaluation  of  need 
for  food  assistance  commonly  used  In  other 
counties  by  the  Montana  Department  of  Ad- 
ministration. We  propose  to  start  this  test- 
ing In  the  next  two  weeks.  If  by  mid-July 
there  Is  an  established  list  of  families  that 
are  eligible  for  food  assistance,  we  will  pre- 
pare to  distribute  foods  with  USDA  per- 
sonnel If  county  authorities  do  not  then 
want  to  share  In  this  effort. 

I  know  that  you  share  my  concern  that  the 
food  resources  of  this  Department  be  shared 
wherever  they  are  needed.  I  think  that  this 
proposal  for  Wibaux  County  can  remove  all 
doubt  about  need  for  food  assistance  among 
families  in  the  county  and  will  appreciate 
your  understanding  and  support. 
Sincerely  yours, 

OnVILLE  L.  PtEEMAN. 


Senate,  shall  appoint  .  .  .  Judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

Note  that  the  language  in  this  section 
of  the  Constitution  says  the  President 
'shall  nominate"  and  "shall  appoint." 
It  does  not  say  he  may  nominate  or  may 
appoint.  In  other  words,  the  language  is 
not  permissive,  it  is  mandatory. 

The  reason  the  language  is  mandatory 
is  apparent  and  can  be  simply  illustrated 
by  this  hypothesis: 

Even  though  it  is  unlikely,  suppose  that 
all  nine  Justices  were  no  longer  avail- 
able for  service  by  virtue  of  death,  in- 
capacitation, or  resignation.  In  that 
event,  if  a  President  were  not  required 
by  the  Constitution  to  fill  the  vacancies, 
and  if  he  refused  to  fill  the  vacancies, 
then  this  Nation  would  be  without  a 
Supreme  Court.  In  my  judgment  if  any 
President  consistently  refused  to  fulfill 
his  responsibility  to  fill  vacancies  on  the 
Supreme  Court,  such  refusal  would  be 
grounds  for  impeachment. 

The  point  I  am  attempting  to  bring 
into  focus  is  that  it  is  a  constitutional 
requirement,  and  the  President's  duty, 
to  nominate  individuals  within  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time  to  fill  vacancies 
on  the  Supreme  Court,  and  to  appoint 
such  nominees  with  the  approval  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  He  has  no 
choice,  and  failure  to  fill  such  vacancies 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time  would 
be  a  dereliction  of  duty. 

These  constitutional  responsibilities 
rest  with  the  President  as  long  as  he  is 
in  ofiQce.  and  they  are  not  affected  by 
any  so-called  lameduck  status.  There- 
fore, it  is  my  opinion  that  "lameduck" 
status  is  not  germane  to  any  discussion 
of  Presidential  nominations  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States. 

The  "politics"  of  the  objections  stated 
by  those  opposed  to  the  nominations  are 
so  blatant  and  transparent  that  they 
should  be  disregarded  in  to  to. 


SUPREME  COURT  APPOINTMENTS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
offer  some  views  with  respect  to  appoint- 
ments to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  My  observations  will  be 
restricted  to  recent  suggestions  that 
President  Johnson  should  not  fill  the 
vacancy  which  now  exists  on  the  Court 
because  he  is  a  "lame  duck"  President. 

An  extension  of  this  position,  differ- 
ent only  in  span  of  time,  would  mean 
that  any  President  would  be  a  "lame 
duck"  President  on  the  first  day  of  his 
second  term  in  office  because  the  law  pro- 
hibits the  person  from  serving  more  than 
two  terms. 

But  what  is  described  as  the  "lame 
duck '  position  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  not  the  point  at  all.  The 
point  is  that  the  President  is  required 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
to  fill  vacancies  on  the  Supreme  Court. 

I  quote  from  article  n  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States: 

He  the  (President)  shall  nominate,  and 
by  and  with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the 


OUR    CROWDED    NATIONAL    PARKS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  for  almost 
10  years  now.  ever  since  the  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation Resources  Review  Commission 
warned  us  of  the  impending  crisis  in  out- 
door recreation  facilities,  we  in  the  Con- 
gress have  been  trying  to  do  something 
about  it.  We  have  established  a  handful 
of  new  national  parks  and  monuments, 
and  recreation  areas  and  lakeshores  and 
seashores,  and  have  made  money  avail- 
able to  States  for  the  development  of 
State  parks  and  other  local  recreational 
facilities.  We  have  also  spurred  on  pri- 
vate enterprise  to  do  all  it  can.  But  we 
have  not  done  nearly  enough.  And  our 
national  parks,  the  "crown  jewels  '  of  our 
outdoor  recreational  system,  are  par- 
ticularly feeling  the  pinch. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  entitled 
"Crowding  Looms  as  United  States  Heeds 
Call  of  Wild,"  written  by  William  J. 
Stanfleld,  and  published  in  the  Salt  Lake 
Tribune  of  Sunday,  June  23.  1968,  which 
gives  us  an  idea  of  the  dimensions  of  the 
problem  we  are  facing — a  problem  about 
which  I  hope  to  have  more  to  say  to  the 
Senate  at  a  later  date. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


(From  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune.  June  23.  1968] 

Crowding   Looms   as   Ukited   States   Heeds 

CALii  or  Wild 

(By  WllUam  J.  Stanfleld) 
For  millions  of  Americans  the  vacation 
days  now  beginning  mean  Just  one  thing — 
heading  for  the  great  outdoors  to  spend  a  few 
days  or  weeks  fishing,  hiking  along  wilder- 
ness trails  or  Just  lazing  In  some  cool,  se- 
cluded forest  glen. 

There's  not  a  section  of  the  coimtry  that 
doesn't  offer  camping  or  tramping  grounds, 
but  Increasingly  In  recent  years  Americans 
in  search  of  a  return  to  nature  have  sought 
the  western  outdoors. 

With  Its  towering  mountain  peaks,  its  lush 
valleys,  cool,  clear,  fishing  streams  and  spec- 
tacular vistas,  the  west  has  become  such 
a  lure  for  holiday  campers  that  in  some  cases 
there  is  grave  concern  among  recreation  and 
conservation  officials  for  the  preservation  of 
the  same  natural  wonders  that  bring  the  va- 
cationers In  their  millions. 

BACK  HUNDRED  YEARS 

Camping  for  pleasure  in  the  United  States 
dates  back  at  least   100  years. 

As  early  as  July  34.  1856,  some  450  Utah 
pioneers  camped  in  Big  Cottonwood  Canyon 
.<ioutheast  of  Salt  Lake  City.  Tlie  occasion 
was  a  "plc-nlc  party"  organized  by  Brlgham 
Young  to  celebrate  the  ninth  anniversary  of 
the  settling  of  the  land  of  Deseret  by  the 
Mormons. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  Century, 
famed  naturalist  John  Mulr  and  other  early- 
day  outdoor  enthusiasts  were  exploring  the 
Sierra  Nevada  of  California,  laying  out  trails 
and  discovering  the  sheer  granite  cliffs  and 
spectacular  waterfalls  that  now  attract  the 
summer    travelers. 

It's  the  size  of  the  throngs  of  visitors  over- 
running some  of  the  better  known  resorts 
that  Is  beginning  to  worry  some  outdoor 
recreation  officials. 

SAVE  THE  PARKS 

Yosemlte  National  Park,  which  attracted 
more  than  two  million  visitors  last  year, 
and  Yellowstone  National  Park,  the  nation's 
oldest  and  most  popular  park  are  both 
undergoing  changes  designed  to  protect  the 
natural  attractions  from  being  ruined  by 
overcrowding. 

Other  popular  areas,  such  as  Grand  Can- 
yon National  Park  and  the  famed  Salmon 
River  In  Idaho,  also  are  subjects  of  concern. 

At  Yosemlte,  the  spectacular  fireball,  a 
nightly  attraction  from  the  top  of  Glacier 
Point  overlooking  Yosemlte  Valley,  was  dis- 
continued last  January  at  the  orders  of  park 
service  director  George  B.  Hartzog  Jr..  In  an 
attempt  to  cut  down  on  the  overcrowding 
which  has  threatened  the  natural  beauty  of 
the  valley. 

other  restrictions 

At  the  same  time,  the  park  service  rede- 
signed campsites  in  the  valley  to  keep 
campers  spaced  out,  Instituted  a  one-way 
road  system  and  cut  the  camping  limit  from 
14  to  7  days  In  the  valley. 

According  to  Park  Supt.  Lawrence  C.  Had- 
ley,  "we  may  eventually  have  to  eliminate 
cars  from  the  valley — or  convert  the  valley 
into  an  expanse  of  pavement  Just  to  handle 
cars." 

At  Yellowstone,  some  one-way  roads  were 
put  In  around  the  congested  and  popular 
area  of  Old  Faithful  and  park  officials  are 
considering  cutting  down  the  length  of 
camping  visits. 

ON    THE    SALMON 

The  Salmon  River,  Idaho's  famed  "river  of 
no  return."  so  named  because  most  boat 
traffic  can  go  only  one  way — downstream — 
has  also  become  so  popular  that  forest  serv- 
ice officials  are  considering  some  restrictions. 

Says  John  Herbert,  chief  of  recreation  and 
lands  at  the  district  office  In  Ogden.  Utah: 

"We  think  the  day  is  rapidly  coming  when 
we  may  have  to  ration  float  trips  down  the 


Salmon.  We  may  have  to  require  people  to 
sign  up  as  much  as  a  year  in  advance  In 
order  to  maintain  some  sense  of  quality." 

Robert  Moore,  assistant  regional  director 
of  the  National  Park  Service  In  San  Fran- 
cisco, also  agrees  that  tighter  controls — "In 
a  sense,  a  rationing  of  use" — will  be  required 
as  camping  demands  Increase. 

CAMPING    PROBLEMS 

"Camping  Is  one  of  our  major  problems 
in  trying  to  meet  ever-increasing  demands" 
Moore  says.  "The  concern  Is  that  overcrowd- 
ing may  destroy  the  very  thing  we  are  trjing 
to  preserve." 

Use  of  new  facilities,  such  as  Lake  Powell 
on  the  Arizona-Utah  border,  is  increasing 
as  much  as  500  percent  a  year  and  there's  no 
sign  that  there  will  be  any  slackening  of 
demand  at  other  spots. 

In  fact,  the  Forest  Service  anticipates  a 
300  percent  Increase  In  camping  use  by  the 
year  2000  and  is  now  planning  to  biUld  In 
the  next  10  years  21.000  new  campgrounds 
containing  210.000  family  units. 

But  even  though  some  areas  are  over- 
crowded, recreation  officials  point  out  there 
is  more  than  enough  public  land  in  the 
West  to  handle  the  nation's  camping  needs 
for  years  to  come. 

untapped  potential 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  alone, 
for  example,  administers  450  million  acres 
of  public  land  ranging  from  arid  deserts  to 
Arctic  tundra.  Most  of  Its  beauty  Is  relatively 
unknown  and  its  potential  for  recreation  vir- 
tually unlimited. 

Nearly  every  western  state  has  huge  blocks 
of  such  land  offering  hiking,  fishing,  rock 
hunting,  mountain  climbing,  historic  old 
trails  such  as  the  Oregon  Trail,  and  Indian 
petroglyphs  as  well  as  Indian  dances,  pow- 
wows fuid  ceremonies. 

Tlie  forest  service,  next  to  the  park  service 
in  popularity  among  many  campers,  controls 
186  minion  acres  including  14  million  acres 
of  wilderness  and  primitive  Eireas  which  can 
be  entered  only  on  foot  or  on  horseback — 
a  near  guarantee  against  overcrowding  in 
the  near  future. 

FISHING,    HIKING 

National  forests  boast  more  than  100,000 
miles  of  trails,  81,000  miles  of  fishing  streams 
and  rivers  and  more  than  three  million  acres 
of  lakes  and  Impounded  waters. 

Among  the  most  spectacular  of  national 
forest  attractions  is  Hells  Canyon,  a  7,900- 
foot-deep  chasm  cut  by  the  Snake  River 
along  the  Oregon-Idaho  border.  At  places, 
the  canyon  Is  10  miles  from  rim  to  rim  and 
approaches  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colo- 
rado in  sheer  awesomeness. 

National  forest  lands  also  hold  other  tour- 
ist attractions,  such  as  Grasshopper  Glacier 
In  Montana's  Custer  National  Forest,  where 
thousands  of  grasshoppers  were  entombed 
millions  of  years  ago;  gold  panning  at  Ger- 
man Gulch  in  Deerlodge  National  Forest  In 
Montana,  and  the  historic  trails,  still  visible 
in  places,  of  Jim  Brtdger,  Lewis  and  Clark, 
Gen.  John  C.  Fremont  and  Kit  Carson  as  they 
opened  the  west, 

THE  real   enthusiast 

And  for  the  ambitious  and  young  in  heart, 
there  are  the  thousands  of  miles  of  trails  and 
millions  of  acres  open  only  for  the  back- 
packer and  horseback  rider. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  DOMINICK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  following  the 
vote  on  the  International  Coffee  Agree- 
ment of  1968,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick]  be  per- 
mitted to  proceed  for  not  to  exceed 
25  minutes. 


MAURITZ  A.  STERNER 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No,  1158,  H.R.  3865. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

Tlie  Legislative  Clerk,  A  bill  'H.R. 
3865)  for  the  relief  of  Mauritz  A. 
Sterner. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill?  '^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
t>een  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judlciai-y.  with  an  amendment,  on 
page  1,  line  5.  after  the  word  'of"  .strike 
out   '$25,000"  and  iasert   '550,000". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  \)e 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  thiixl  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  lepoi t 
iNo.  1179),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation, 
as  amended,  is  to  pay  Mauritz  A.  Sterner 
850,000  in  full  settlement  of  his  claim  against 
the  United  States  to  compensate  him  for  the 
use  of  his  original  idea  of  a  paper  blanket 
and  for  his  development  of  that  Idea. 

statement 

The  claim  embodied  in  this  legislation  \v.';s 
the  subject  of  a  hearing  held  by  this  com- 
mittee's Subcommittee  on  Patents.  Tmde- 
marks.  and  Copyrights  on  August  31,  1967. 
This  hearing  was  held  on  S.  530,  introduced 
by  Senator  Philip  A.  Hart,  for  the  relief  of 
Mauritz  A.  Sterner.  S.  C30  provides  for  the 
payment  to  Mr.  Sterner  of  S50.000  in  full 
settlement  of  his  claim  against  the  United 
Stales. 

The  committee  adopts  in  substance  the 
facts  of  this  claim  ;is  set  forth  in  the  report 
filed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  The  testimony  pre- 
sented at  the  hearing  and  the  additional  in- 
formation supplied  to  the  committee  in  the 
form  of  departmental  reports  and  other  in- 
formation indicate  that  Mr.  Mauritz  A. 
Sterner  evolved  the  idea  of  a  paper  blanket 
for  use  by  the  military  services  in  the  early 
1940's.  In  that  period,  he  attempted  to  In- 
terest the  various  military  services  in  the 
use  of  these  blankets.  Mr.  Sterner's  idea  w.is 
to  use  a  crepe  kraJt  paper  which  would  be 
water  and  fire  resistant.  Two  layers  of  this 
paper  would  be  stitched  together  so  as  to 
form  a  paper  blanket  which  would  he  suit- 
able for  use  in  the  field  by  military  forces 
and  also  serve  as  a  waterproof  extra  blanket 
to  cover  a  litter.  The  military  services  ob- 
tained quantities  of  the  blankets  from  -Mr. 
Sterner  for  experimentation  and  evaluation. 
The  Navy  purchased  about  50.000  of  the 
blankets  In  1945  for  the  use  of  the  Marine 
Corps.  As  a  result  of  the  evaluitlor.  con- 
ducted In  this  manner,  specifications  were 
established  and  i.  stock  number  was  assigned 
to  the  paper  blanket;  however,  the  services 
did  not  adopt  the  blanket  as  an  item  of  sup- 
ply. As  is  noted  in  the  Department  of  the 
Army  report  on  a  bill  introduced  in  the  88th 
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CongrcM.  th«  Quartermaster  Corp«  Climatic 
Research  Laboratory  In  a  report  dated  Janu- 
ary 29.  1947,  found  tftat  the  paper  blanket 
may  have  about  66  percent  of  the  insulating 
value  of  a  wool  blanket  The  laboratory  fur- 
ther determined  that  when  a  paper  blanket 
and  a  wool  blanket  are  uaed  together,  the 
Insulating  properties  of  the  combination 
were  not  significantly  different  from  thoee 
of  two  wool  blankets 

After  the  establishment  of  the  Federal 
ClvU  Defense  Administration  in  1950.  Mr 
Sterner  brought  his  paper  blankets  to  the 
attention  of  civil  defense  offlclala.  That  Ad- 
ministration requested  that  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Medical  Procurement  Agency  procure 
blankets  from  Mr  Sterner's  company  The 
Information  submitted  to  the  committee  in- 
dicates that  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Ad- 
ministration was  faced  with  a  problem  of  the 
storage  of  olankets  where  wool  blankets 
would  be  subjectsd  to  moth  and  other  stor- 
age hazards  and  would  cost  a  considerable 
amount  more  than  would  the  paper  blanket 
originated  by  Mr  Sterner  These  consldera- 
Uons  were  the  ones  that  led  the  Federal  Civil 
Defense  Administration  to  request  the  Armed 
Serrtces  Medical  Procurement  Agency  to  pro- 
cure the  p«per  blankets.  A  contract  was  ne- 
goUated  for  this  purpose  in  January  1952. 
with  Mr  Sterner,  calling  for  the  delivery  of 
177.300  paper  blankeU  The  Sterner  Co.  en- 
countered difficulty  in  producing  the  blan- 
kets equivalent  to  the  sample  originally  sub- 
mitted by  Mr  Sterner  Mr  Sterner  explained 
that  m  his  negotiations  with  the  paper  man- 
ufacturer, he  found  that  the  chemicals  he 
had  originally  designated  for  use  as  a  flre- 
prooflng  substance  were  not  available  in  1952. 
and  the  mill  substituted  another  and  cheaper 
chemical. 

The  result  was  that  the  samples  furnished 
would  not  meet  the  contract  specifications. 
The  situation  developed  to  the  point  that 
Mr  Sterner  was  unable  to  furnish  additional 
samples  which  would  meet  the  specifications 
with  the  result  that  the  contract  was  termi- 
nated without  any  deliveries  having  been 
made. 

In  June  of  1952.  contracts  for  paper  blan- 
kets were  awarded  to  two  other  companie.s 
Since  then  ard  at  various  times,  a  total  ol 
3.769.304  paper  blankets  were  purchased  for 
the  use  of  the  Federal  Cl"ll  Defense  Admin- 
istration These  purchase;,  were  made  in  the 
period  from  1952  through  1961  at  a  total  cost 
of  •2.492  545  72  In  order  to  compare  the 
cost  of  wool  blarkets.  the  Army  report 
states  that  the  average  unit  price  of  blankets 
sold  to  the  Army  during  the  same  period  was 
about  «8.  The  committee  notes  that  the  pur- 
chase of  paper  blankets  in  lieu  of  a  compar- 
able wool  product  resulted  in  a  very  con- 
siderable saving   to  the  United  States. 

The  testimony  before  the  Senate  subcom- 
mittee indicated  tiiat  Mr  Sterner  has  re- 
ceived no  compensation  for  the  many  years 
of  effort  he  devoted  to  conducting  experi- 
ments on  his  Idea.  In  developing  a  flame  and 
water  resistant  paper  suitable  for  blanket 
use  and  in  fabricating  .»nd  proving  useful  his 
Idea  He  has  spent  over  >51.000  of  his  money 
for  such  purposes. 

The  Department  rf  the  Army  In  It*  re{»rt 
dated  August  30.  1967.  on  S.  530  opposed 
relief  on  the  ground  that  the  military  serv- 
ices received  many  proposals  offering  new 
products  and  Ideas  and  that  many  of  these 
unsolicited  proposals  were  made  by  Indlvia- 
uals  seeking  Government  contract*.  The 
Army  further  stated  that  if  an  Item  Is  one 
vk-hlc'h  Is  readilv  available  from  a  number  ol 
suppliers,  'the  Individual  maktnB  the  sugges 
tlon  stands  In  the  same  position  as  any  other 
prospective  supplier"  The  report  staled 
that 

"Mr  Sterner  was  more  fortunate  than 
many  who  .submit  unsolicited  proposals  a* 
he  sold  some  blankets  to  the  Government 
and  was  awarded  a  contract  to  supply  a  sub- 
st.^ntl.il  additional  quantity.  As  he  was  un- 
able   to    supply    blankets    of    the    specified 


quality,  hla  contract  was  terminated  There 
la  no  apparent  reason  for  giving  Mr.  Sterner 
a  monetary  reward  when  others  who  loae  a 
contract  through  their  Inability  to  comply 
with  Its  terms  receive  no  such  consideration." 

After  considering  this  claim,  the  committee 
concurs  In  the  statement  In  the  report  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary  "that  the  technical  position 
adopted  by  the  Department  of  the  Army 
falls  to  note  the  essential  issue  In  this 
case  and  that  Is  whether  Mr.  Sterner's  con- 
tribution was  such  that  It  creates  a  moral 
obligation  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  to 
compensate  him.  It  appears  from  the  mate- 
rial set  forth  in  the  Army  report  that  Mr. 
Sterner  has  no  legally  enforceable  right  to 
recover  on  the  basis  of  his  original  Idea  and 
its  subsequent  use  by  the  United  SUtes. 
However,  the  committee  feels  ihat  this  is  a 
case  which  merits  legislative  relief.  Not  only 
was  the  Idea  of  a  paper  blanket  originated 
by  Mr  Sterner,  but  he  made  continued  ef- 
fort* to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  those  efforts  ultimately  resulted 
In  substantial  purchases  by  the  United  States 
of  paper  blanket*  based  on  his  specifications 
with  consequent  savings  to  the  United 
States." 

The  committee  recommends  that  Mr. 
Sterner  be  granted  a  payment  of  $50,000.  In 
view  of  the  considerable  Investment  of  his 
funds  which  he  made  in  the  development  of 
his  Idea,  such  an  award  appears  warranted. 

In  view  of  the  unusual  circumstances  of 
this  case,  the  committee  recommends  that 
the  bill,  as  amended  to  provide  for  a  payment 
of  950.000,  be  favorably  considered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  list  of  measures  of  a 
somewhat  similar  nature  which  have 
been  passed  in  the  past. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

The  74th  Congress.  H  R.  5564.  for  the  relief 
of  Captain  Russell  WlUson.  Private  Law  79 — 
$15,000 

The  75th  Congress.  S.  1453.  for  the  relief  of 
Maude  P.  Gresham  and  Agnes  M.  Drlscoll. 
Private  Law  267— $14,940  55. 

The  84th  Congress.  H.R.  2068,  for  the  relief 
of  WtlUam  F  Friedman,  Private  Law  625 — 
$100,000. 

The  85th  Congress.  S.  1524.  for  the  relief  of 
Lawrence  F  Safford.  Private  Law  494 — 
$100,000. 

The  86th  Congress.  S.  2353.  for  the  relief 
of  Col.  John  A.  Ryan.  Jr.  Private  Law  492 — 
$100,000. 

The  87th  Congress.  S.  149.  for  the  relief 
of  the  esute  of  Gregory  J.  Kessenlch.  Private 
Law  578— $100,000. 

The  88th  Congress,  H.R.  7348.  for  the  relief 
of  Frank  B  Rowlet.  Private  Law  358 — 
$100,000 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration,  in  numerical 
order,  of  measures  on  the  calendar  be- 
ginning with  Calendar  No.  1302,  S.  2960 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  SCIENCE  SERV- 
ICES ADMINISTRATION  COMMIS- 
SIONED OFFICER  CORPS  ACT  OF 
1968 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  'S.  2960 »  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment, promotion,  separation,  and  retire- 
ment  of   commissioned   oflBcers    of   the 


Environmental  Science  Services  Admin- 
istration, and  for  other  purposes  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  with  amendments,  on  page 
2,  line  1,  after  the  word  "in"  Insert  "the 
active  service  of";  In  line  2.  after  the 
word  "service"  where  it  appears  the  sec- 
ond time,  strike  out  "of  the  United 
States";  "on";  on  page  4,  line  1,  after  the 
word  "result"  strike  out  "on"  and  insert 
on  page  5.  line  7.  after  the  word  "which" 
strike  out  "appointed"  and  insert  "ap- 
pointment"; on  page  6.  after  line  4,  strike 
out: 

(b)  Each  pterson  receiving  an  original  ap- 
pointment shall  be  placed  on  the  lineal  list 
in  a  position  commensurate  with  his  age, 
education,  experience,  and  otiier  qualifica- 
tions, and  shall  be  credited  for  purposes  of 
basic  pay  with  such  years  of  service  as  are 
determined  appropriate.  In  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

And.  in  lieu  thereof,  insert: 
(b)  Each  person  receiving  an  original  ap- 
pointment shall  be  placed  on  the  lineal  list 
in  a  position  commensurate  with  his  age. 
education,  experience,  and  other  qualifica- 
tions, in  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  and  shall  be  credited 
for  purposes  of  basic  pay  with  one  and  one- 
half  years  service  if  appointed  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  i  Junior  grade)  and  three  years 
service  If  appointed  to  a  higher  grade.  If  such 
appointee  Is  entitled  to  a  greater  amount 
of  ser\lce  for  purposes  of  basic  pay  under 
other  provision  of  law.  he  shall  be  credited 
with  that  service  in  lieu  of  the  credit  pro- 
vided herein. 

On  page  7.  line  3,  after  the  word  '"on" 
strike  out  "its  effective  date,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary"  and  insert  "the 
date  such  appointment  is  made";  on 
page  8.  at  the  beginning  of  line  9.  strike 
out  "appoint"  and  Insert  "appointed": 
on  page  11.  line  3.  after  the  word  "ensign" 
strike  out  "or";  in  line  4  after  the  word 
"graded"  insert  "or  lieutenant":  after 
line  7.  strike  out: 

(21  Each  officer  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
shall  be  honorably  discharged  unless  on  the 
date  specified  for  his  discharge  under  this 
section  he  Is  eligible  under  any  law  to  be 
retired.  In  which  case  he  shall  be  retired  on 
that  date.  If  on  the  date  specified  for  his 
discharge  he  will  have  completed  at  least 
eighteen  years  of  active  service,  he  shall  be 
retained  on  active  duty  and  retired  upon 
completion  of  twenty  years  of  active  service, 
unless  earlier  removed  under  another  provi- 
sion of  law. 

At  the  beginning  of  line  17.  strike  out 
'<3)"  and  insert  "'2)":  on  page  12,  line 
4.  after  the  word  "pajTnent"  strike  out 
"computed  on  the  basis  of  two  months' 
basic  pay  at  the  time  of  separation  for 
each  year  of  active  service,  but  not  to 
exceed  two  years'  basic  pay."  and  insert 
"computed  by  multiolying  his  years  of 
active  service  las  defined  in  section  30), 
but  not  more  than  twelve,  by  two  months' 
basic  pay  of  the  grade  in  which  he  is 
ser.'ing  on  the  date  of  his  discharge. 
However,  no  person  is  entitled  to  a  sev- 
erance payment  under  this  section  that 
Is  mere  than  $15,000";  In  line  14,  after 
the  word  "such"  strike  out  "lump  sum" 
and  insert  "severance";  at  the  beginning 
of  line  22.  strike  out  "lump  sum"  and 
Insert  "severance":  on  page  13,  after  line 
7,  strikeout: 

Sec.  17.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  remove  any 
officer  from  active  duty  for  such  cause  as 
win.  In   the  Secretary's  discretion,  promote 
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the  efficiency  of  the  service.  Such  cause  shall 
Include,  but  not  be  limited  to.  deficiencies  In 
performance  of  duty,  conduct,  character,  or 
fitness,  or  a  determination  that  the  officer's 
retention  is  not  clearly  consistent  with  the 
interest  of  national  security. 

(b)  An  officer  removed  from  active  duty 
under  subsection  (a) ,  whether  or  not  eligible 
for  retirement  from  the  Commissioned  Officer 
Corps  of  the  Administration  under  any  law 
on  the  date  of  such  removal,  shall  be  either — 

( 1 1  separated  from  the  service  at  the  con- 
venience of  the  Government:  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary  an  officer  so  separated  may 
be  paid  a  lump  sum  severance  payment,  equal 
to  one-half  the  amount  of  that  specified  In 
section  16(b).  but  not  to  exceed  one  year's 
basic  pay.  If  a  person  receives  any  subsequent 
retirement  benefits  from  the  United  States 
that  are  based  on  the  same  years  of  service, 
there  shall  be  deducted  from  each  of  his  re- 
tirement payments  so  much  thereof  as  Is 
based  on  the  service  for  which  he  has  received 
payment  under  this  section  until  the  total 
amount  deducted  equals  the  amount  of  the 
lump  sum  payment;  or 

(2 1  If  eligible  for  retirement,  retired  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  In  the  grade  and 
with  the  pay  authorized  by  law  If  retired 
at  his  request:  Provided,  howei-er.  That  If  so 
retired  he  shall  not  be  paid  a  lump-sum  sever- 
ance payment. 

(ci  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
Implemented  only  after  a  fair  and  Impartial 
hearing  held  in  accordance  with  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Secretary  may  provide. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  insert: 

Sec.  17.  (a)  The  Scretary  may  at  any  time 
convene  a  board  of  officers  to  review  the 
record  of  any  officer  to  determine  whether  he 
shall  be  required  to  show  cause  for  his  reten- 
tion on  active  duty — 

( 1 )  because  his  pierformance  of  duty  has 
fallen  below  the  standards  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  or 

(2)  because  of  moral  dereliction,  profes- 
sional dereliction,  or  because  his  retention 
Is  not  clearly  consistent  with  the  Interests  of 
national  security. 

(b)  Boards  of  Inquiry  shall  be  convened  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe  to  receive  evi- 
dence and  make  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions whether  an  officer  who  Is  required  to 
show  cause  for  retention  under  subsection 
(a)  should  be  retained  on  active  duty. 

(1)  A  fair  and  Impartial  hearing  before  a 
board  of  inquiry  shall  be  given  to  each  of- 
licer  so  required  to  show  cause  for  retention. 

(2)  If  a  board  of  Inquiry  determines  that 
the  officer  has  failed  to  establish  that  he 
should  be  retained,  it  shall  send  the  records 
of  Its  proceedings  to  a  board  of  review. 

(3)  If  a  board  of  inquiry  determines  that 
the  officer  has  established  that  he  should  be 
retained,  his  case  Is  closed.  However,  at  any 
time  after  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  de- 
termination in  a  case  arising  under  clause 
(1)  of  subsection  (»).  and  at  any  time 
after  the  date  of  the  determination  In  a  case 
arising  under  clause  (2)  of  that  subsection, 
an  officer  may  again  be  required  to  show 
cause  for  retention. 

(CI  Boards  of  review  shall  be  convened  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe  to  review  the 
records  of  cases  of  officers  recommended  by 
boards  of  inquiry  for  removal. 

( 1 )  If,  after  reviewing  the  record  of  the 
case,  a  board  of  review  determines  that  the 
officer  has  failed  to  establish  that  he  should 
be  retained,  it  shall  send  Its  recomendatlon 
to  the  Secretary  for  his  action. 

(2)  If,  after  reviewing  the  record  of  the 
case,  a  board  of  review  determines  that  the 
officer  has  established  that  he  should  be  re- 
tained on  active  duty,  his  case  is  closed.  How- 
ever, at  any  time  after  one  year  from  the 
date  of  the  determination  in  a  case  arising 
under  clause  il)  of  subsection  (a)  and  at 
any  time  after  the  date  of  the  determination 
In  a  case   arising  under  clause    |2)    of  that 


subsection,  an  officer  may  again  be  required 
to  show  cause  for  retention. 

(d)  A  board  convened  under  this  section 
shall  consist  of  at  least  three  officers  of  the 
grade  of  commander  or  above,  all  of  whom 
are  senior  to  any  officer  considered  by  the 
board.  No  officer  may  be  a  member  of  more 
than  one  board  convened  under  this  section 
to  consider  the  same  officer. 

(e)  Elach  officer  under  consideration  for 
removal  under  this  section  shall  be — 

( 1 )  notified  in  writing  at  least  thirty  days 
before  the  hearing  of  the  case  by  a  board  of 
inquiry  of  the  reasons  for  whlcii  the  officer 
is  being  required  to  show  cause  for  retention: 

(2)  allowed  reasonable  time,  as  determined 
by  the  board  of  inquiry  under  regulations  of 
the  Secretary,  to  prepare  his  defense; 

(3)  allowed  to  appear  in  person  and  by 
counsel  at  proceedings  before  a  board  of  in- 
quiry; and 

14)  allowed  full  access  to,  and  furnished 
copies  of.  records  relevant  to  the  case  at  all 
stages  of  the  proceeding,  except  that  a  board 
shall  withhold  any  records  that  the  Secretary 
determines  should  be  withheld  in  the  inter- 
ests of  national  security.  In  any  case  where 
any  records  are  withheld  under  this  clause, 
the  officer  whose  case  is  under  consideration 
shall,  to  the  extent  that  the  national  security 
permits,  be  furnished  a  summary  of  the  rec- 
ords so  withheld. 

(f)  The  Secretary  may  rcmave  .ui  officer 
from  active  duty  if  his  removal  is  recom- 
mended by  a  board  of  review  under  this  sec- 
tion. The  Secretary's  action  in  such  a  case 
is  final  and  conclusive. 

(1)  At  any  time  during  proceedings  ar.d«r 
subsections  ib)  or  (c).  and  before  the  re- 
moval of  an  officer,  the  Secretary  may  grant 
a  request — 

(A)  for  voluntary  retirement.  If  the  officer 
is  otherwise  qualified  therefor;  or 

(Bi  for  honorable  discharge  with  .sever- 
ance benefits  in  those  cases  arising  under 
clause  ( 1 )  of  subsection  ( a) ;  or 

(C)  for  discharge  with  severance  benefits 
in  those  cases  arising  under  clause  (2)  of 
subsection  (ai. 

(2)  Each  officer  removed  from  active  duty 
under  this  section  shall — 

(A)  If  on  the  date  of  removal  the  officer 
Is  eligible  for  voluntary  retirement  under 
any  law.  be  retired  In  the  grade  and  with 
the  pay  for  which  he  would  be  eligible  if  re- 
tired at  his  request;  or 

(B)  if  on  that  date  the  officer  Is  ineligible 
for  voluntary  retirement  under  any  law.  be 
honorably  dlschtirged  In  the  grade  then  held 
virlth  severance  pay  computed  by  multi- 
plying his  years  of  active  service  (as  defined 
In  section  30),  but  not  more  than  twelve, 
by  one  month's  basic  pay  of  that  grade. 
In  those  cases  arising  imder  clause  (1)  of 
subsection  (a) ;  or 

(C)  If  on  that  date  the  officer  is  ineligible 
for  voluntary  retirement  under  any  law.  be 
discharged  In  the  grade  then  held  with  sev- 
erance pay  computed  by  multiplying  his 
years  of  active  service  (as  defined  In  section 
30),  but  not  more  than  twelve,  by  one 
month's  basic  pay  of  that  grade,  in  those 
cases  arising  under  clause  (2)  of  subsection 
(a). 

No  person  is  entitled  to  a  severance  pay- 
ment under  this  section  that  is  more  than 
$15,000.  A  fractional  year  of  six  months  or 
more  shall  be  considered  a  full  year  In  com- 
puting the  number  of  years  of  service  upon 
which  to  base  such  retirement  or  severance 
pay.  and  a  fractional  year  of  less  than  six 
months  shall  be  disregarded.  If  a  person 
separated  with  severance  pay  under  this  sec- 
tion receives  any  subsequent  retirement 
benefits  from  the  United  States  that  are 
based  on  the  same  years  of  service,  there 
shall  be  deducted  from  each  of  his  retire- 
ment payments  so  much  thereof  as  is  based 
on  the  service  for  which  he  has  received 
payment  under  this  section  until  the  total 
amount  deducted  equals  the  amount  of  the 
severance  payment 


(g)  An  Individual,  or  his  survivor  or  ben- 
eficiary, may  not  be  paid  severance  pay.  re- 
tired pay,  or  annuity  othervirlse  creditable  In 
connection  with  separation  for  cause  under 
this  section  If  such  separation  Is  based  on 
an  offense  or  offensee  which  are  piuilshable 
by  confinement  In  a  penal  institution  for 
five  years  or  more,  and  for  which  he  has 
been  convicted  In  a  State  or  Federal  court. 

On  page  22.  line  22,  after  the  word 
"Administration;"  strike  out  "or"  and 
insert  "and":  on  page  26.  line  24.  after 
the  word  "the"  where  it  appears  the  sec- 
ond time,  strike  out  "rank"  and  insert 
"grade";  on  page  27,  line  10,  after  the 
word  "a"  strike  out  "uniform"  and  in- 
sert "uniformed";  in  line  19,  after  the 
■word  "the"  where  it  appears  the  second 
time,  strike  out  "Armed  Forces"  and  in- 
sert "armed  forces":  on  page  28.  line  9. 
after  the  word  "the"  strike  out  "Armed 
Forces"  and  insert  "armed  forces.':  in 
line  13.  after  the  word  "the"  strike  out 
"Armed  Forces"  and  insert  "armed 
forces";  on  page  29,  line  8,  after  the 
word  "the"  where  it  appears  the  .second 
time,  strike  out  "Armed  Forces"  and  in- 
sert "armed  forces";  in  line  15,  after  the 
word  "authorized"  strike  out  the  comma 
and  "whenever  in  his  judgment  a  suffi- 
cient national  emergency  exists"  insert 
a  comma  and  "in  time  of  war  or  na- 
tional emergency  declared  by  the  Con- 
gress or  the  President. ':  in  line  20.  after 
the  word  "authorized"  strike  out  the 
comma  and  "whenever  in  his  judgment 
a  sulBclent  national  emergency  exists" 
insert  a  comma  and  "in  time  of  war  or 
national  emergency  declared  by  the  Con- 
gress or  the  President":  on  page  30.  line 
21,  after  the  word  "after"  strike  out 
"consultation"  and  insert  "approval';  on 
page  31,  line  8,  after  the  word  "the" 
strike  out  "Armed  Forces"  and  insert 
"armed  forces";  on  page  32.  after  line 
18,  strike  out: 

TRANSPORTATION  OF  DECEASED  OFFICER'S  EFFECTS 

Sec.  35.  The  Administration  Is  authorized 
to  provide  for  the  transportation  (Including 
packing,  unpacking,  crating,  and  uncrating) 
of  personal  and  household  effects  of  com- 
missioned officers  who  die  on  active  duty  to 
the  official  residence  of  record  for  such  offi- 
cers or,  upon  application  by  their  dependents, 
to  such  other  location  as  may  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  or  by  such  person  as  he 
may  designate. 

On  page  33,  line  2.  change  the  section 
number  from  "36"  to  "35";  in  line  9. 
change  the  section  number  from  "37"  to 
"36":  in  the  same  line  after  the  word 
"under"  strike  out  "sections"  and  insert 
"section";  in  line  10,  after  "5512"'  strike 
out  "and  5513";  in  line  16,  change  the 
section  number  from  "38"  to  "37";  on 
page  34.  line  1,  strike  out  "in  Alaska  and 
places  beyond  the  continental  limits  of 
the  United  States"  and  insert  "outside 
the  contiguous  forty-eight  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia'";  in  line  14,  change 
the  section  number  from  "39"  to  "38"; 
in  line  17,  after  the  woid  "the"  strike  out 
"Armed  Forces"  and  insert  "armed 
forces";  on  page  35,  in  line  5,  change  the 
section  number  from  "40"  to  "39";  in  line 
13,  change  the  section  number  from  "41" 
to  "40":  in  line  19,  change  the  section 
number  from  "42"  to  "41";  on  page  36. 
line  2,  change  the  section  number  from 
"43"  to  "42";  in  line  6.  change  the  sec- 
tion number  from  '44"  to  "43";  in  line  11 
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after  the  word  "the"  strike  out  Armed  (•!>    "uniformed   service*"   is   deflned    Jn  motion    of    officers    shall    be    made    by    the 

VnrcP'i   and    Invrt    ■armed    forces'-    in  »ct«on  101  of  title  37,  United  States  Code.  President. 

"45"  to  "44";  on  page  37,  line  19.  change  sec  3.  (a)  There  shall  be  in  the  Admin-  ,p,  Temporary  appointments  do  not 
the  section  number  from  "46"  to  "45";  istratlon  a  commissioned  officer  corps  com-  change  the  permanent,  probationary,  or  act- 
on page  38.  line  4,  change  the  section  posed  of  commissioned  officers  appointed  in  ,ng  status  of  members  so  appointed,  preju- 
number  from  "47  •  to  "46"    after  line  5.  ^***    Administration    in    grades    authorized  dice  them  in  regard  to  promotion  or  appoint- 

insert    - 1 .  Section  4101  . 2 .  is  amended  ''T^'^TZTr^rllT ,^J^l,!l^xL  r^.  »,.  "*"'•  °'  **"'**^  '^"'  ''^^'^  °'  *^"'"'' 

J  ..  .  ..  i%r  \-  ^i.  ..»!__  b)  The  Secretary  snail  establish  me  au-  __,  _.  _„ 
to  read:":  in  line  25.  change  the  section  ^^^^l^  ^^^ber  of  commissioned  officers  omo.nal  appointments 
number  from  "48"  to  "47  ;  on  page  39,  ^^  ^^g  active  list  sec.  8.  (a)  Original  appointments,  whether 
line  9,  change  the  section  number  from  ,0  xhe  authorized  number  of  officers  on  permanent  or  temporary,  may  be  made  in  all 
"49"  to  48":  In  line  12.  after  the  word  the  active  list  established  under  subsec-  grades  up  to  and  Including  captain. 
"An"  Insert  "initial";  and  in  the  same  tlon  (bi  shall  be  distributed  in  permanent  •»>>  Each  person  receiving  an  original  ap- 
line  after  the  word  "allowance"  strike  grades,  in  relative  rank  with  officers  of  the  f°'^'°i^,*,  *^*''  ^  Pj*^'"?  °°  ^th  h!s  aee' 
nut  -not  tn  exceed"  and  insert  "of  not  Navy,  in  the  proportion  of  0  25  per  centum  '«  a  position  commensurate  with  his  age, 
^1-  fhon^-  fn  fin»  ^^  -TJ^  thp  wo^  ">  the  grade  of  rear  admiral  .upper  half),  education,  experience,  and  other  quallflca- 
more  than  '"  ^li."«\3  after  the  word  ^^  050%  centum  in  the  gradfof  rear  tlo"'.  ^  accoradnce  with  regulation*  pre- 
each  strikeout  individual  serving  on  admiral  Uower  half),  to  8  per  centum  In  scribed  by  the  Secretary,  and  shall  be  credited 
active  duty  as  a";  in  line  15.  after  the  ^g  grade  of  captain,  to  14  per  centum  in  for  purposes  of  basic  pay  with  one  and  one- 
word  "Administration"  strike  out  the  the  grade  of  commander,  to  19  per  centum  half  years  serrtce  if  appointed  to  the  grade 
period  and  "An  individual"  and  insert  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  commander,  to  of  lieutenant  (Junior  grade)  and  three  years 
"who  is  serving  on  active  duty.  An  ofB-  23  per  centum  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant.  ser\ice  If  appointed  to  a  higher  grade.  If 
rfr--  in  linp  n  after  the  word  "than"  to  18  per  centum  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  such  appointee  Is  entitled  to  a  greater 
strike  ?ut  -MOO  for  such  uJSormrSd  <  JunloVgrade) .  to  the  remaining  per  centum  amount  of  senlce  for  purposes  of  basic  pay 
siriKe  out     »JUU  lOr  sucn  unuorms  ana  j            "              enslm  under  other  provision  of   law.   he  shall   be 

f^'tJrt2^»fw'*.h?t'LH°'^mHlrt^^^^^^  '<!>    Whenever   a   ^al   fraction   occurs   m  credited  with  that  service  In  lieu  of  the  credit 

inMne  1«.  after  the  word    under    strike  computing   the   authorized   number  of   of-  provided  herein 

out  any  provision  of  law  and  insert  ^cers  in  any  grade,  the  nearest  whole  num-  date  or  appointment;  oath  of  orncE 
"this  subsection.";  in  line  19.  change  the  ber  shall  be  taken,  and  If  such  fraction  g^c.  9.  (a)  An  original  appointment, 
section  number  from  "50"  to  "49";  on  be  one-half,  the  next  higher  whole  number  whether  permanent  or  temporary,  otherwise 
page  40.  line  16.  change  the  section  num-  shuU  be  taken.  However,  the  authorized  meeting  all  provisions  of  law.  shall  be  valid 
ber  from  "51"  to  "50";  on  page  41,  line  9.  number  established  under  subsection  (b)  and  effective  on  the  date  of  acceptance  .here- 
after the  wbrd  "the"  where  it  appears  the  *hall    not   be   Increased   as   a   result   of    the  gj 

first  time,  strike  out  "Armed  Forces"  al^d  computations  prescribed  herein   and  if  nee-  (,,)     Any  appointment  subsequent  to  an 

insert  'armed   forces"'    in  line   10    after  ^^^^^  ^^'  number  of  officers  In  the  lowest  original    appointment,    whether    permanent 

l^  L.H  "far^iW"   .;=ilt   "L™«;»me^  8rade  shall  be  reduced  accordingly.  q,    temporary,   shall    be   considered    to  have 

tne  word     lamiues     insert     servicemen  («)   No  officer  shall  be  reduced  in  grade  or  been  accepted  on  the  date  such  appointment 

in  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  and  pay  or  separated  from  the  acUve  list  as  the  is  made  unless  expressly  declined  by  the  offl- 

their  families  ';  m  line  11.  after  the  word  result  of  any  computations  made  to  deter-  cer. 

"servicemen"  strike  out  "of"  and  insert  mine  the  authorized  number  of  officers  in  the  (c)  Any  officer  who  has  served  contlnu- 
"in";  In  line  24,  after  the  word  'the"  various  grades.  ously  in  the  Administration  since  he  sub- 
strike  out  "Armed  Forces  '  and  insert  (^>  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con-  scribed  to  the  oath  of  office  set  forth  in  sec- 
"armed  forces"'  on  page  43  at  the  be-  strued  as  requiring  the  filling  of  any  vacancy  tlon  3331  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  is  not 
einnine  of  line  21  strike  out  'a"  and  °'  *"  prohibiting  additional  numbers  in  any  reqiUred  to  take  a  new  oath  for  any  subse- 
insert  ••each'-'  on  r^aae  44  at  the  beein-  ^'^'^^  ^  compensate  for  vacancies  existing  quent  appointment  as  an  officer  unless,  in 
mseri  eacn  ori  page  m.  at  tne  oegin-  ^  ^jgher  grades.  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary.  It  1»  required 
nlng  of  line  17.  strike  out  fund,  and  |g,  ^he  authorized  niunber  established  in  the  public  Interest, 
insert  '  Fund"":  in  the  same  line  after  under  subsecUon  (bi  may  be  temporarily  phomotion 
tile  word  "or"  strike  out   •  mutual  mort-  exceeded:  Pronded.  That  the  average  num- 

gage  insurance  fund.'  "  and  insert  '  'Mu-  ber  for  the  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  the  pe«manent  promotion 

tual  Mortgage  Insurance  Fund'  ';  In  line  authorized  number.                                         ,  Sec.  10.  Permanent  promotion  to  any  grade 

18.  after  the  word  'the"  strike  out  "  'gen-  office.  p«wonnel  board  JJP  *<>  and  ''J'='^'*''»8  "P^*'"  ,^/"  ^i!J*^! 

,  .            _       I   _  J.  ..       J  ■         ..  ..  .,^  by  selection  from  officers  holding  jjermanent 

eral  insurance  fund      and  insert      Gen-  Sec.  4.  At  least  once  a  year,  and  at   such  appointments  in  the  next  lower  grade,  upon 

eral  Insurance  Fimd'  " ;   and  in  line  22,  other  times  as  may  be  necessary,  the  Secre-  r^ommendatlon    of    the    Officer    Personnel 

change  the  section  number  from  •'52"  to  tary  shall  appoint  an  Officer  Personnel  Board  Board    Permanent  promotion  to  anv  grade 

••51":  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read:  conalsting  of  not  less  than  five  officers  not  ^^^.^  captain  shall   be  made   by  selection 

3HOHT  TrTLi:  '^'"'^  ^^^  permanent  grade  of  captain  on  the  j^^^    officers    holding    permanent    appolnt- 

.    ^      .!!    V              V.      .  ^  '^"''*  ""•   ""**  '"''*'  °**"''  Administration  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^g^^  j^wer  grade  under  such 

Section  1    That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  officials  as  he  deems  desirable,  to  recommend  regulations  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe. 

the    "Environmental    Science    Services    Ad-  such  changes  in  the  lineal  list  as  the  Board  ^^    ,,      ,,,   whenever  a  vacancv  exists  in 

":'?ii^."°''  commissioned  Officer  Corp.  Act  may  determine,  and  to  make  selections  and  any  grade  It  shaU  brcoiLtnied  to  exist  at 

oi  19«8  recommendations  for  the  promotion,  separa-  ^   %            ,               ^^   and  It  may  be  filled 

definitions  tlon.  and  retirement  of  officers  in  accordance  ^y  permanent  apf^lntment. 

Sec.  2.  Definitions  listed  In  section  101  of  with  this  Act.  In  case  any  recommendation  '^    without  regard  to  vacancies,  each  offi- 

tltle  10.  United  States  Code,  apply  to  this  by  the  Board  is  not  acceptable  to  the  Secre-  ;                          qualified,  as  determined  bv 

Act    except   as    noted    below:  tary   or    to    the    President,    the   Board    sha  secretary,    may   be   given   a   permanent 

« 1 )    'active  duty"  means  full-time  duty  In  make  such  further  recommendaUon.  as  shall  r^n^^yon  upon  completion  of  the  following 

the  active  service  of  a  uniformed  service:  be  acceptable.  yesLTs  of  active  service: 

t2)   •'active  list"  means  the  list  of  officers.  Appointments 

other    than    retired    officers    serving    under  .  t-ir-»xir.MB  Promotion  to:                                                Years 

permanent  appointments;  qualifications                                      Ueutenant  (Junior  grade) - 3 

(3)  "Administration"  means  the  Environ-  Sec.  5.  No  person  shall  be  appointed  to  any          Ueutenant --- - ^ 

mental  Science  Services  Administration;  grade  as  an  officer  under  this  Act  unless  he  Is          Lieutenant  commander 14 

(4)  "Departmenf  means  the  Department  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  until  his          Commander 21 

of  Commerce:  mental,  moral,  physical,  and  professional  fit-          Captain  -- 28 

(5i    'grade"  means  a  step  or  degree,  in  a  ness  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  commissioned  „.„„„,, „^    h,c-H    rvr,    c„^h    i«nc»rh    ni 

sradua-ed  scale  of  office  or  rank    that  is  es-  officer  in  the  grade  to  which  appointment  is  Each    promotion    based    on   such    length    oJ 

Swished  and  designated  La  grade  by^  Uw  considered  hal  been  esUbUshJd  under  such  ^^vlce  shall  be  construed  to  fill  a  vacancy  at 

« refutation     '*"*'«"*"**  "       «'"'**  ''^  '**  regulations  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe.  »   higher  grade   if   a  vacancy  existe^In     he 

„,?,,.    ..                  .,      „                   ^  J        J   I-  event  no  such  vacancy  exists,  the  promotion 

,6.     lineal  list    means  acUve  list,  arranged  p^manent  appointments  ^jjall  constitute  an  extra  number  In  the  grade 

m  order  of  precedence.                    •    •      -h      f  Sec.  6.  Permanent    original    appointments  to  which  appointed;    however,   the  creation 

(7)      Officer     means   a   commissionea   01-  and  permanent  appointmente  for  promotion  of  such  extra  number  shall  not  constitute  an 

o'.  ••,„,,..•  ,„-„r,.  fh»  ^,H»,  „f  r^,-^»rf-^^-  oi  officers  shall  be  made  by  the  President,  by  Increase  in   the  authorized   number  estab- 

18       rans    means  the  order  of  precedence  .               '                        ,    ^^■'  h.^^j  ,,nx.»  ^^^unn  -jihi 

among  members  of  the  uniformed  services;  and   with   the    advice   and   consent   of   the  llshed  under  secUon  3(b). 

(9)  "Secretary"   means   the   Secretary   of  Senate.  temporary  promotion 
Commerce;  -rEMPORARt  appointments  sec.  12.  (a)  Temporary  promotion  to  any 

(10)  "Secretary  concerned"  Is  deflned  in  Sec.   7.    (a)    Temporary  original   appoint-  grade  up  to  and  Including  captain  shall,  ex- 
sectlon  101  of  title  37.  United  States  Code;  ment*  and  temporary  appointments  for  pro-  cept  as  provided  in  section  34,  be  made  by 
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selection  from  officers  holding  permanent  ap- 
pointments in  the  next  lower  grade  upwn 
recommendation  of  the  Officer  Personnel 
Board.  Temporary  promotions  to  any  grade 
above  captain  shall  be  made  by  selection 
from  officers  holding  permanent  appoint- 
ments in  the  next  lower  grade  under  such 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe. 

(b)  Any  qualified  ensign  may  be  given  a 
temporary  promotion  to  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant (Junior  grade)  whenever  a  vacancy 
exists  in  that  or  a  higher  grade. 

(c)  Any  qualified  officer  may  be  given  a 
temporary  promotion  to  the  next  higher 
grade,  but  not  in  excess  of  rear  admiral 
(lower  half),  providing  such  temporary  pro- 
motion Is  commensurate  with  assigned 
duties.  Such  temporary  promotion  shall 
terminate  upon  transfer  of  the  officer  to 
a  new  assignment,  or  upon  permanent  pro- 
motion to  the  same  grade,  whichever  occurs 
first.  The  number  of  temporary  promotions 
to  the  grade  of  rear  admiral  (lower  half)  au- 
thorized by  this  subsection  may  not  exceed 
0.25  per  centum  of  the  authorized  number  of 
officers  established  by  the  Secretary  under 
section  3(b).  However,  when  deemed  desir- 
able by  the  Secretary,  additional  officers  may 
be  given  temporary  promotions  to  the  grade 
of  rear  admiral  in  lieu  of  permanent  promo- 
tions to  fill  vacancies  authorized  under  sec- 
tion 3(c). 

length   of  service   for   promotion   and 
precedence 

Sec.  13.  (a)  For  purposes  of  promotion  and 
precedence  each  officer  shall  be  assumed  to 
have  at  least  the  same  length  of  service  as 
any  officer  below  him  on  the  lineal  list,  ex- 
cept that  an  officer  whose  position  on  the 
lineal  list  has  been  lowered  by  administrative 
action  shall  be  assumed  to  have  no  greater 
service  than  the  officer  next  above  him  in  his 
new  position  on  the  lineal  list. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  promotion  and  prece- 
dence each  officer  shall  be  credited  with  ac- 
tive service  as  a  deck  officer  or  junior  engi- 
neer In  addition  to  active  commissioned  serv- 
ice and  service  credited  under  section  8(b). 

Sec.  14.  (a)  Each  officer  shall  be  given  a 
date  of  rank.  In  accordance  with  regulations 
to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  based  on 
the  provisions  of  section  13. 

(b)  Officers  of  the  Administration  within 
each  grade  shall  take  precedence  among  each 
other  in  accordance  with  their  date  of  rank. 
Officers  of  the  Administration  serving  with 
military  departments  shall  rank  with  and 
after  officers  of  such  departments  of  corre- 
sponding grade  and  date  of  rank. 

Revocation,  Separ.\tion,  Retirement 
revocation 

Sec.  15.  The  Secretary,  under  such  regula- 
tions as  he  may  prescribe,  may  revoke  the 
commission  of  any  officer  during  his  first 
three  years  of  service  as  a  commissioned  of- 
ficer In  the  Administration  if  he  is  found  not 
qualified  for  the  service. 

SEPARATION  FOR  FAILURE  OF  PROMOTION 

Sec.  16.  (a)  Each  officer  serving  under  a 
permanent  appointment  in  any  grade  below 
captain  who  has  more  than  three  years  of 
commissioned  service  in  the  Administration 
and  who  has  twice  failed  of  selection  for 
permanent  promotion  to  the  next  higher 
grade  shall  be  removed  from  active  duty  in 
the  following  manner. 

(1)  Each  officer  in  the  grade  of  ensign, 
Ueutenant  (Junior  grade) ,  or  lieutenant  shall 
be  honorably  discharged  unless  on  the  date 
specified  for  his  discharge  imder  this  section 
he  is  eligible  for  retirement  under  any  law. 
In  which  case  he  shall  be  retired  on  that  date. 

(2)  Each  officer  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
coRunander  or  commander  shall  be  retired  if 
eligible  for  retirement  under  any  law.  If  not 
eligible  for  retirement  such  officer  shall  be 
retained  on  active  duty  and  retired  upon 
completion  of  twenty  years  of  active  service. 


unless  earlier  removed  under  another  provi- 
sion of  law. 

(b)  Bach  officer  to  be  discharged  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  separated  from  the 
service  on  the  first  day  of  the  sixth  month 
following  the  date  of  approval  of  such  sepa- 
ration, or  sooner,  if  requested  by  the  officer 
and  found  to  be  In  the  best  Interest  of  the 
administration,  and  shall  be  paid  a  lump- 
sum severance  payment  computed  by  multi- 
plying his  years  of  active  service  (as  defined 
in  section  30),  but  not  more  than  twelve,  by 
two  months'  basic  pay  of  the  grade  In  which 
he  Is  serving  on  the  date  of  his  discharge. 
However,  no  person  is  entitled  to  a  severance 
payment  under  this  section  that  is  more 
than  $15,000.  A  fractional  year  of  six  months 
or  more  shall  be  considered  a  full  year  In 
computing  the  number  of  years  of  service 
upon  which  to  base  such  severance  payment, 
and  a  fractional  year^of  less  than  six  months 
shall  be  disregarded.  If  a  person  separated 
under  this  section  receives  any  subsequent 
retirement  benefits  from  the  United  States 
that  are  based  on  the  same  years  of  service, 
there  shall  be  deducted  from  each  of  his  re- 
tirement payments  so  much  thereof  as  is 
based  on  the  service  for  which  he  has  re- 
ceived payment  under  this  section  until  the 
total  amount  deducted  equals  the  amount  ol 
the  severance  payment. 

(c)  Each  officer  to  be  retired  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall,  if  eligible,  be  retired  on 
the  first  day  of  the  sixth  month  following 
the  date  of  approval  of  such  retirenicnt.  or 
sooner  if  requested  by  the  officer  and  found 
to  be  In  the  interest  of  the  administration. 
An  officer  retained  on  active  duty  under  sub- 
section (a)  may,  if  he  so  requests,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary,  be  separated  from 
the  service  at  any  time  prior  to  his  retire- 
ment and  be  paid  the  lump-sum  severance 
payment  authorized  In  subsection   (b). 

SEPARATION    FOR    CAUSE 

Sec.  17.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  at  any  time 
convene  a  board  of  officers  to  review  the  rec- 
ord of  any  officer  to  determine  whether  he 
shall  be  required  to  show  cause  for  his  re- 
tention on  active  duty — 

( 1 )  because  his  performance  of  duty  has 
fallen  below  the  standards  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,  or 

(2)  because  of  moral  dereliction,  profes- 
sional dereliction,  or  because  his  retention 
Is  not  clearly  consistent  with  the  interests  of 
national  security. 

(b)  Boards  of  Inquiry  shall  be  convened  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe  to  receive  evi- 
dence and  make  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions whether  an  officer  who  is  required  to 
show  cause  for  retention  under  subsection 
(a)   should  be  retained  on  active  duty. 

(1)  A  fair  and  impartial  hearing  before 
a  board  of  inquiry  shall  be  given  to  each 
officer  so  required  to  show  cause  for  reten- 
tion. 

(2)  If  a  board  of  inquiry  determines  that 
the  officer  has  failed  to  establish  that  he 
should  be  retained.  It  shall  send  the  records 
of  its  proceedings  to  a  board  of  review. 

(3)  If  a  board  of  inquiry  determines  that 
the  officer  has  established  that  he  should  be 
retained,  his  case  is  closed.  However,  at  any 
time  after  one  year  from  the  date  of  the 
determination  In  a  case  arising  under  clause 
(1)  of  subsection  (a),  and  at  any  time  after 
the  date  of  the  determination  In  a  case  aris- 
ing under  clause  (2)  of  that  subsection,  an 
officer  may  again  be  required  to  show  cause 
for  retention. 

(c)  Boards  of  review  shall  be  convened 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  to  rex-lew  the 
records  of  cases  of  officers  recommended  by 
boards  of   inquiry  for  removal. 

(1)  If,  after  reviewing  the  record  of  the 
case,  a  board  of  review  determines  that  tha 
officer  has  failed  to  establish  that  he  should 
be  retained,  it  shall  send  its  recommendation 
to  the  Secretary  for  his  action. 

(2)  If,  after  reviewing  the  record  of  the 


case,  a  board  of  review  determines  that  the 
officer  has  established  that  he  should  be  re- 
tained on  active  duty,  his  case  is  closed.  How- 
ever, at  any  time  after  one  year  from  the 
date  of  the  determination  in  a  case  arising 
under  clause  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  and  at 
any  time  after  the  date  of  the  determination 
in  a  case  arising  under  clause  (2)  of  that 
subsection,  an  officer  may  again  be  required 
to  show  cause  for  retention. 

(d)  A  board  convened  under  this  section 
shall  consist  of  at  least  three  officers  of  the 
grade  of  commander  or  above,  all  of  whom 
are  senior  to  any  officer  considered  by  the 
board.  No  officer  may  be  a  member  of  more 
than  one  board  convened  under  this  section 
to  consider  the  same  officer. 

(e)  Each  officer  under  consideration  for 
removal  under  this  section  shall  be^ — 

( 1 )  notified  in  writing  at  least  thirty  days 
before  the  hearing  of  the  case  by  a  board 
of  Inquiry  of  the  reasons  for  which  the  offi- 
cer Is  being  required  to  show  cause  for  re- 
tention; 

(2)  allowed  reasonable  time,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  board  of  inquiry  under  regu- 
lations of  the  Secretary,  to  prepare  his  de- 
fense; 

(3)  allowed  to  appear  in  person  and  by 
counsel  at  proceedings  before  a  board  of  In- 
quiry; and 

(4)  allowed  full  access  to.  and  furnished 
copies  of,  records  relevant  to  the  case  at  all 
stages  of  the  proceeding,  except  that  a  board 
shall  withhold  any  records  that  the  Secretary 
determines  should  be  withheld  in  the  inter- 
ests of  national  security.  In  any  case  where 
any  records  are  withheld  under  this  clause, 
the  officer  whose  case  is  under  consideration 
shall,  to  the  extent  that  the  national  security 
permits,  be  furnished  a  summary  of  the 
records  so  withheld. 

(f)  The  Secretary  may  remove  an  officer 
from  active  duty  if  his  removal  is  recom- 
mended by  a  board  of  review  under  this 
section.  The  Secretary's  action  In  such  a  case 
Is  final  and  conclusive. 

( 1 )  At  any  time  during  proceedings  under 
subsections  (b)  or  (c).  and  before  the  re- 
moval of  an  officer,  the  Secretary  may  grant 
a  request — 

(A)  for  voluntary  retirement,  if  the  officer 
is  otherwise  qualified  therefor;  or 

(B)  for  honorable  discharge  with  severance 
benefits  In  those  cases  arising  under  clause 
( 1 )  of  subsection  (a) ;  or 

(C)  for  discharge  with  severance  benefits 
in  those  cases  arising  under  clause  (2)  of 
subsection  (a). 

(2)  Each  officer  removed  from  active  duty 
under  this  section  shall — 

(A)  if  on  the  date  of  removal  the  officer 
is  eligible  for  voluntary  retirement  under 
any  law,  be  retired  in  the  grade  and  with  the 
pay  for  which  he  would  be  eligible  If  retired 
at  his  request:  or 

(B)  if  on  that  date  the  officer  Is  ineligible 
for  voluntary  retirement  under  any  law,  be 
honorably  discharged  in  the  grade  then  held 
with  severance  pay  computed  by  multiplying 
his  years  of  active  service  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 30),  but  not  more  than  twelve,  by  one 
month's  basic  pay  of  that  grade,  in  those 
cases  arising  under  clause  ( 1 )  of  subsection 
(a);  or 

(C)  if  on  that  date  the  officer  Is  Ineligible 
for  voluntary  retirement  under  any  law.  be 
discharged  in  the  grade  then  held  with 
severance  pay  computed  by  multiplying  his 
years  of  active  service  (as  deflned  in  section 
30),  but  not  more  than  twelve,  by  one 
month's  basic  pay  of  that  grade.  In  those 
cases  arising  under  clause  (2)  of  subsec- 
tion (a). 

No  person  Is  entitled  to  a  severance  payment 
vinder  this  section  that  is  more  than  S15.- 
000.  A  fractional  year  of  six  months  or  more 
shall  be  considered  a  full  year  in  computing 
the  number  of  years  of  service  upon  which 
to   base   such   retirement   or   severance   pay. 
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and  a  fractional  year  of  less  than  six  months 
shall  be  disregarded  If  a  person  separated 
with  severance  pay  under  this  section  re- 
ceives any  subsequent  retirement  benefits 
from  the  United  States  that  are  baaed  on 
the  same  years  of  service,  there  shall  be  de- 
ducted from  each  of  his  retirement  pay- 
ments so  much  thereof  as  Is  baaed  on  the 
service  for  which  he  has  received  payment 
unde>-  this  section  until  the  total  amount 
deducted  equals  the  amount  of  the  severance 
payment 

igi  An  individual,  or  his  survivor  or  bene- 
ficiary, may  not  be  paid  severance  pay.  re- 
tired pay.  or  annuity  otherwise  creditable  in 
connection  with  separation  for  cause  under 
this  section  If  such  separation  Is  based  on 
an  offense  or  offenses  which  are  punishable 
by  confinement  In  a  penal  institution  for 
five  years  or  more,  and  for  which  he  has 
been  convicted  in  a  State  or  Federal  court. 

RETIREMENT    AT    OWN    RrqUKBT 

Sec.  18.  When  an  officer  has  completed 
twenty  years  of  active  service,  as  defined  in 
section  30(C) .  of  which  at  least  ten  years  was 
service  as  a  commissioned  officer,  he  may  at 
any  time  thereafter,  upon  his  own  applica- 
tion, in  she  discretion  of  the  President,  be 
placed  on  the  retired  list. 

RETIREMtNT    FOR    ACE 

Skc.  19.  la)  When  any  officer  holding  a 
permanent  appointment  in  a  grade  below 
that  of  rear  admiral  has  attained  the  age 
of  sixty  years,  he  shall  be  placed  on  the  re- 
tired list. 

I  b  I  When  any  officer  holding  a  permanent 
appointment  in  a  grade  above  that  of  captain 
has  attained  the  age  of  sixty-two  years,  he 
shall  be  placed  on  the  retired  list.  The  Presi- 
dent may,  in  his  discretion,  defer  placing 
any  such  officer  on  the  retired  list  for  the 
length  of  time  he  deems  advisable  but  not 
later  than  the  date  upon  which  the  officer 
attains  the  age  of  sixty-four  years. 

RETIREMENT    IN    HIGHEST    GRADE 

Sec.  20.  Each  officer  retired  pursuant  to 
any  provision  of  law  shall  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list  w.th  the  highest  grade  held  by 
him  while  on  active  duty,  including  active 
duty  pursuant  to  recall,  under  permanent  or 
tempor.iry  .ipiwlntment  in  any  of  the  uni- 
fornieU  services,  and  he  shall  receive  re- 
tired pay  based  on  such  highest  grade:  Pro- 
vided. That,  m  the  case  of  temporary  ap- 
pointment, his  performance  of  <luty  in  such 
highest  grade  has  been  satisfactory,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  depart- 
ment or  departments  under  whose  jurisdic- 
tion the  officer  served,  and.  unless  retired  for 
disability,  his  length  of  service  in  such  high- 
est grade  is  no  less  than  that  required  by  the 
Secretary  of  officers  retiring  under  permanent 
appointment  in  that  grade. 

RECAJU.    TO    ACTIVE    DUTY 

Skc.  31.  (a)  In  time  of  peace  any  officer 
on  the  retired  list  who  has  not  yet  reached 
the  age  of  sixty  years  may.  with  his  con- 
sent, be  recalled  to  active  duty  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

( b )  In  time  of  national  emergency  de- 
clared by  the  President  or  the  Congress,  or 
In  time  of  war.  ;iny  officer  on  the  retired  list 
may  be  recalled  to  active  duty  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

(C)  Officers  recalled  to  active  duty  under 
this  section  shall  be  counted  against  the  au- 
thorized number  of  officers  established  un- 
der section  3(b)  and  may  be  an  extra  num- 
ber In  grade. 

DKTAU.  or  orncERs 
Sec.  22.  The  President  may  upon  appli- 
cation from  foreign  governments  or  inter- 
national organizations  concerned,  whenever 
in  his  discretion  the  public  Interest  renders 
such  a  course  advisable,  detail  officers  of  the 
.Administration  to  assist  such  foreign  gov- 
ernments or  organizations  In  matters  con- 
cerning which  the  Administration  may  be  of 


assistance.  An  officer  so  detallrd  to  a  foreign 
government  may,  with  the  prior  approval  of 
the  President,  accept  an  office  or  position 
with  the  foreign  government  where  accept- 
ance of  such  office  or  position  does  not  in- 
volve the  taking  of  an  oath  of  allegiance  to 
another  government.  The  pay.  allowances, 
and  travel  expenses  ftuthorlzed  such  officers 
shall  be  borne  in  such  manner  as  agreed 
upon  by  the  President  and  the  foreign  gov- 
ernment or  International  organization  con- 
cerned, with  reimbursement  to  the  Admin- 
istration authorized. 

Sec.  33.  The  Secretary  may,  upon  appli- 
cation from  public  or  private  agencies  of  the 
United  States,  ita  territories  and  possessions, 
including  Oovernment  agencies  of  the  United 
States  or  any  of  its  political  subdivisions, 
whenever  in  his  discretion  the  public  in- 
terest renders  such  a  course  advisable,  de- 
tail officers  of  the  Administration  to  such 
agencies.  The  pay.  allowances,  and  travel 
expenses  authorized  such  officers  shall  be 
borne  In  such  manner  as  agreed  upon  by  the 
Secretary  and  the  agency  concerned,  with 
reimbursement  to  the  Administration  au- 
thorized 

Sec  24  While  an  officer  is  detailed  to 
another  agency,  or  to  a  foreign  government. 
or  international  organization  as  authorized 
by  sections  22  and  23 — 

( 1 )  for  purposes  of  pay.  allowances,  retire- 
ment, retirement  pay.  and  all  other  benefits, 
his  service  shall  be  considered  the  same  as  If 
he  were  serving  with  the  Administration;  and 

1 2 1  If  by  written  agreement  the  detail  is  to 
extend  the  period  for  one  year  or  longer,  a 
vacancy  shall  be  considered  to  exist  In  the 
grade  of  the  officer  detailed,  or  in  a  lower 
grade,  during  the  period  of  detail,  and  the 
Secretary  may  fill  it  by  temporary  original 
appointment  or  by  temporary  promotion. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
Act,  an  officer  on  such  detail  or  transfer,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary,  may  be  re- 
turned to  active  duty  In  the  Administration 
without  regard  to  the  authorized  number  of 
officers  established  under  section  3(b). 

TRANSFER    OF    OFFICERS 

Sec.  25.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  President  may.  within  au- 
•■.lorized  strengths,  transfer  any  commis- 
sioned officer  with  his  consent  from  the 
Administration  to.  and  appoint  htm  in.  any 
armed  force. 

Sec  26.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  the  President  may.  within  au- 
thorized strengths,  transfer  any  commis- 
sioned officer  with  his  consent  from  any 
armed  force  to.  and  appoint  blm  In,  the 
Administration. 

Sec.  27.  An  officer  transferred  under  section 
25  or  26  shall  be  transferred  at  the  same 
grade  and  shall  be  credited  with  the  same 
years  of  service  for  purposes  of  pay.  retire- 
ment, and  promotion  that  he  was  authorized 
prior  to  his  transfer,  and  he  shall  be  as- 
signed precedence  or  relative  rank  in  ac- 
cordance therewith. 

SPECIAL    INSTRUCTION     .\ND    TRAINING 

Sec.  28.  (a)  Officers  may  be  assigned  for 
special  Instruction  at  private  or  public  col- 
leges, universities,  institutions  or  other  fa- 
cilities, and  their  expenses,  including  tuition 
fees,  book*,  laboratory  equipment  and  school 
supplies  may  be  defrayed  by  the  Admin- 
istration. 

ibt  The  Secretary  of  Defense  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may, 
with  or  without  reimbursement  for  the  cost 
thereof,  as  agreed,  receive  officers  of  the 
Administration  for  instruction  in  any  school 
or  training  facility,  including  any  aviation 
school,  maintained  by  a  military  department, 
and  such  officer  iihall  be  subject  to  the  regu- 
lations governing  such  schools. 

(CI  rhe  Secretary  of  the  department  under 
which  the  Coast  Guard  U  operating,  at  the 
request  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  may. 
with  or  without  reimbursement  for  the  cost 


therejf.  as  agreed,  receive  officers  of  the 
Administration  for  instruction  In  any  school 
or  training  facility  maintained  by  the  Coast 
Guard,  and  such  officers  shall  be-  subject  to 
the  regu.ations  governing  such  schoois 

(d)  Appropriations  available  for  the  pay 
and  allowances  of  commissioned  officers  of 
the  Administration  shall  be  available  for  the 
pay  and  allowances  of  any  such  officer  on  ac- 
tive duty  while  attending  any  Federal  or  non- 
Federal  educational  Institution  or  training 
program,  and.  subject  to  regulations  of  the 
President  and  to  the  limitation  prescribed  In 
such  appropriations,  for  payment  of  his  tui- 
tion, fees,  and  other  necessary  expenses  In- 
cident to  such  attendance. 

(e)  Any  officer  whoee  tuition  and  fees  are 
paid  pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  (b),  or  (ci 
while  attending  an  educational  Institution  or 
training  program  for  a  period  in  excess  of 
thirty  days  shall  be  obligated  to  reimburse 
the  Administration  for  such  tuition  and  fees 
If  thereafter  he  voluntarily  leaves  the  Ad- 
ministration within  whichever  of  the  follow- 
ing periods  of  active  service  Is  the  greater: 
( 1 )  six  months,  or  ( 2 )  twice  the  period  of 
such  attendance,  but  in  no  event  more  than 
four  years.  Such  subsequent  period  of  ser\'lce 
shall  commence  upon  the  cessation  of  such 
attendance  and  of  any  further  continuous 
period  of  training  duty  for  which  no  tuition 
and  fees  are  paid  by  the  Administration  and 
v.'hlch  Is  part  of  the  officer's  prescribed  formal 
training  program,  whether  such  further 
training  Is  at  an  Administration  facility  or 
otherwise.  Tlie  Secretary  may  waive.  In  whole 
or  in  part,  any  reimbursement  which  may  be 
required  by  this  subsection  upon  a  determi- 
nation that  such  reimbursement  would  be 
Inequitable  or  would  not  be  In  the  public 
Interest. 

ACTIVE    DUTT:     PAT    AND    ACTIVE    SERVICE    CREDIT 

Sec.  29.  lai  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
by  law,  officers  of  the  Administration  shall 
receive  the  same  active-duty  pay  and  allow- 
ances as  preeoribed  for  officers  of  the  Navy. 
Such  active-duty  compensation  shall  begin 
to  accrue  to  an  officer  on  the  effective  date 
of  his  original  appointment  or  promotion,  or 
oa  otherwise  provided  by  law. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  active-duty  pay  and 
allowances,  active  service  shall  include  ac- 
tive service  In  a  uniformed  service,  active 
service  as  a  deck  officer  or  junior  engineer 
in  the  Administration,  prior  active  service 
as  a  deck  officer  or  Junior  engineer  in  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  and  such  service 
as  Is  credited  an  officer  at  the  time  of  his 
original  appointment  under  section  8  which 
does  not  duplicate  other  creditable  service. 

retirement:     PAT    AND    ACTIVE    SERVICE    CREDIT 

Sec.  30.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
by  law.  all  laws  relating  to  the  retirement 
of  officers  of  the  Navy  shall  apply  to  officers 
of  the  Administration,  and  officers  of  the 
Administration  shall  receive  the  same  retire- 
ment pay  and  benefits  as  prescribed  lor  of- 
ficers of  the  Navy. 

( b  I  Except  as  otherwise  provide  by  law. 
each  commissioned  officer  on  the  retired  list 
shall  receive  retired  pay  at  the  rate  of  2 '  ^  per 
centum  of  the  basic  pay  of  the  grade  in 
which  retired,  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
years  of  service  that  may  be  credited  to  him 
under  section  1405  to  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  as  If  his  service  were  service  as  a 
member  of  the  armed  forces,  not  to  exceed  a 
total  of  75  per  centum  of  said  basic  pay.  A 
fractional  year  of  six  months  or  more  shall 
be  considered  a  full  year  In  computing  the 
number  of  years  of  service  by  which  the  rate 
of  2'2  per  centum  is  multiplied. 

(c)  For  purpioses  of  retirement,  retirement 
pay,  and  severance  pay.  active  service  shall 
include  active  service  in  a  uniformed  service, 
active  service  as  a  deck  officer  or  Junior 
engineer  in  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 

UNIFORM 

Sec.  31.  (a)  The  President  may  prescribe 
the  uniform  of  the  Environmental  Science 
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Service  Administration  Commission  Officer 
Corps. 

(b)  The  provisions  qf  law  relating  to  the 
protection  of  the  unlfoian  of  the  armed  forces 
shall  apply  to  the  protection  of  the  uniform 
of  the  Commissioned  Officer  Corps  of  the 
Administration. 

(C)  Any  officer  wlio  has  served  honorably 
during  a  war  shall,  when  not  In  active  service, 
whether  or  not  on  the  retired  list,  be  entitled 
to  bear  the  official  title  and  upon  occasions  of 
ceremony  to  wear  the  uniform  of  the  highest 
grade  held  by  him. 

(d)  Any  officer  on  the  retired  list  shall 
be  entitled  to  wear  the  uniform  of  his  grade 
in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary. 

AWARDS    AND    DECORATIONS 

Sec.  32.  The  President  may  prescribe  the 
conditions  under  which  officers  may  be 
awarded  campaign  ribbons  and  other  decora- 
tions and  medals  of  the  armed  forces. 

RIGHTS    AND    BENEFTTS 

Sec.  33.  Active  service  of  officers  of  the  Ad- 
ministration shall  be  deemed  to  be  active 
military  .service  In  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  all  rights, 
privileges.  Immunities,  and  benefits  now  or 
hereafter  provided  by — 

( 1 )  laws  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration; 

(2)  laws  administered  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission; 

(3)  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief 
Act  of  1940,  as  amended;  and 

(4)  laws  administered  by  and  regulations 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

In  the  administration  of  these  laws  and 
regulation.s.  with  respect  to  the  Environ- 
mental Science  Services  Administration,  the 
authority  vested  In  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
and  their  respective  departments  shall  be 
exercised  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

COOPERATION    WITH    ARMED    FORCES 

Sec.  34.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  at 
any  time  to  detail  officers  of  the  Administra- 
tion to  any  of  the  armed  forces,  to  serve 
therewith  for  such  time  and  under  such 
conditions  as  are  mutually  agreeable  to  the 
Secretaries  concerned.  Expenses  connected 
therewith  shall  be  defrayed  in  such  manner 
as  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretaries  concerned, 
with  reimbursement  to  the  Administration 
authorized. 

(b)  The  President  is  authorized.  In  time 
of  war  or  national  emergency  declared  by 
the  Congress  or  the  President,  to  make  the 
Commissioned  Officer  Corps  an  armed  force. 

(c)  The  President  Is  authorized.  In  time 
of  war  or  national  emergency  declared  by  the 
Congress  or  the  President,  to  transfer  to  the 
service  and  jurisdiction  of  military  depart- 
ments such  vessels,  equipment,  stations,  and 
officers  of  the  Administration  as  he  may 
deem  to  be  in  the  best  Interests  of  the 
country. 

( 1 )  Subsequent  to  such  transfer  all  ex- 
penses connected  therewith  shall  be  defrayed 
out  of  the  appropriations  for  the  department 
to  which  the  transfer  Is  made; 

(2)  Vessels,  equipment,  stations,  and  offi- 
cers shall  be  returned  to  the  Administration 
when  such  national  emergency  ceases,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  President,  and  nothing  In 
this  section  shall  be  construed  as  trans- 
ferring the  Administration  or  any  part  of  its 
functions  from  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce except  In  time  of  national  emergency 
and  to  the  extent  herein  provided; 

(3)  Any  of  the  oflcers  of  the  Administra- 
tion who  may  be  transferred  as  provided  in 
this  subsection  shall,  while  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  a  military  department,  be  subject 
to  the  laws,  regulations,  and  orders  for  the 
government  of  the  department  to  which 
transferred;  and 

(4)  No  officer  of  the  Administration  may 


be  dismissed  or  separated  while  serving  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  a  military  department 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  except  after  ap- 
proval by  the  Secretaries  concerned. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  shall  Jointly  prescribe 
regulations  governing  the  duties  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  Administration  in  time  of  war 
or  national  emergency,  and  for  the  coopera- 
tion of  that  service  with  the  military  depart- 
ments In  time  of  peace  In  preparation  for  Its 
duties  in  war.  which  regulations  shall  not  be 
effective  unless  approved  by  each  of  those 
Secretaries,  and  included  therein  may  be 
rules  and  regulations  for  making  reports  and 
coinniunications  between  a  military  depart- 
ment and  the  Administration. 

(e)  While  serving  with  any  of  the  armed 
forces  under  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
either  by  transfer  or  by  detail,  or  during 
such  time  as  the  Commissioned  Officer  Corps 
is  designated  an  armed  force,  officers  shall 
have  proper  military  status  and  shall  be 
subject  to  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Jus- 
tice under  such  jurisdictional  arrangements 
as  the  Secretaries  concerned  shall  mutually 
prescribe. 

(f)  In  time  of  national  emergency  de- 
clared by  the  President  or  by  the  Congress — 

1 1 )  the  President  is  authorized,  in  his  dis- 
cretion, to  suspend  the  operation  of  all  or 
any  part  or  parts  of  the  several  provisions  of 
law  pertaining  to  original  appointment,  pro- 
motion, retirement,  and  separation  of  offi- 
cers;  and 

(2)  officers  of  the  Administration  shall  be 
subject  In  like  manner  and  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  officers  of  the  Navy  to  all  laws  author- 
izing temporary  appointment  or  advance- 
ment, subject  to  the  following  limitations: 

I A I  Officers  in  the  service  of  a  military  de- 
partment under  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(C)  may,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  militjiry  department  con- 
cerned, be  temporarily  promoted  to  higher 
ranks  or  grades. 

(B)  Officers  in  the  service  of  the  Admin- 
istration may  be  temporarily  promoted  to  fill 
vacancies  in  ranks  and  grades  caused  by  the 
transfer  of  officers  to  the  service  and  juris- 
diction of  a  military  department  under  the 
provisions  of  subsection  ( c » . 

(C)  Temporary  appointments  may  be 
made  in  all  grades  to  which  original  appoint- 
ments In  the  Administration  are  authorized. 
However,  the  number  of  officers  holding  tem- 
porary appointments  under  this  section  shall 
not  exceed  the  number  of  officers  transferred 
to  a  military  department  under  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (O. 

Miscellaneous  Provisions 
settlement  of  claims 
Sec  35.  The  Secretary  may  consider,  ascer- 
tain, adjust,  determine,  and  dispose  of,  either 
by  full  or  partial  allowance  or  disallowance, 
claims  of  officers  against  the  United  States 
under  the  same  authority  and  within  the 
same  limits  that  a  Secretary  of  a  military 
department  may  settle  claims  of  officers  un- 
der his  jurisdiction. 

INDEBTEDNESS   TO    THE    UNITED    STATES 

Sec  36.  Pay  of  officers  may  be  withheld  un- 
der section  5512  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
on  account  of  an  indebtedness  to  the  United 
States  admitted  or  shown  by  the  judgment 
of  a  court,  but  not  otherwise  unless  upon  a 
special  order  Issued  according  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Secretary. 

ADMINISTRATION    OF    OATHS 

Sec.  37.  (a)  Commanding  officers  of  ships 
and  such  other  officers  as  the  Secretary  desig- 
nates may,  pursuant  to  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary,  exercise  the  general  powers 
of  a  notary  public  in  the  administration  of 
oaths  for  the  following  purposes: 

(1)  execution,  acknowledgment,  and  at- 
testation of  Instruments  and  papers,  oaths  in 
connection  with  app>ointments,  and  all  other 
notarial  acts  In  connection  with  the  proper 
execution  of  Administration  functions; 


(2 1  execution,  acknowledgment,  and  at- 
testation of  Instruments  and  papers  and  all 
other  notarial  acts  outside  the  contiguous 
forty-eight  States  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; and 

(3)  execution,  acknowledgment,  and  at- 
testation of  instruments  and  papers,  and  all 
other  notarial  nets  In  time  of  war  or  national 
emergency. 

( b )  No  fee  of  any  kind  shall  be  paid  to  any 
officer  for  the  performance  of  any  notarial  act 
authorized  by  (a).  The  signature  without 
seal  together  with  indication  of  grade  of  any 
officer  performing  any  notarial  act  shall  be 
prima  facie  evidence  of  his  authority. 

PITRCHASE   OF   SUPPLIES,    STORES.    UNIFORMS 

Sec  38.  (a)  Commissioned  officers,  ships' 
officers,  and  members  of  crews  of  vessels  of 
the  Administration  shall  be  permitted  to  pur- 
chase commissary  and  quartermaster  supplies 
as  far  as  available  from  the  armed  forces  at 
the  prices  charged  officers  and  enlisted  men 
of  those  services. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  purchase  ration 
supplies  for  messes,  stores,  uniforms,  ac- 
couierments,  and  related  equipment  for  sale 
aboard  ship  and  shore  stations  of  the  Ad- 
ministration to  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  and  to  personnel  assigned  to  such 
ships  or  shore  stations.  Sales  shall  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,  and  procee<ls  therefrom  shall, 
as  far  as  Is  practicable,  fully  reimburse  the 
appropriations  charged  without  regard  to 
fiscal  year. 

EMERGENCY    ASSISTANT    TO    OTHERS 

Sec.  39.  The  Secretary  may  furnish  cloth- 
ing, subsistence,  and  medical  supplies  for 
emergency  use  to  distressed  persons  m  re- 
mote localities  and  to  shipwrecked  persons, 
and.  under  regulations  prescribed  by  lilin. 
officers  who  have  donated  personal  belong- 
ings for  such  purposes  may  be  reimbursed. 
The  Secretary  may  exercise  this  authority 
in  addition  to  any  other  authority  provided 
by  luw. 

COMPENSATORY    ABSENCE    FROM     DUTY 

Sec.  40.  The  Secretary  may.  In  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  him.  grant 
compensatory  absence  from  duty  to  officers 
serving  at  remote  localities  when  conditions 
of  duty  result  in  confinement  because  of  iso- 
lation or  In  long  periods  of  continuous  duty. 

HIRING    OF    QUARrKRS    FOR    OFFICERS 

Sec.  41.  Where  sufficient  quarters  are  not 
possessed  by  the  United  States,  the  SecreTarv 
may  hire  quarters  for  officers,  and  civilian 
employees,  as  he  deems  necessary  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Administration.  Pavment  re- 
ceived from  persons  quartered  therein  shall 
reimburse  the  .ippropriation  charge.  Such 
accommodations  shall  not  be  available  for 
occupancy  by  the  dependents  of  .^uch  per- 
sonnel. 

FROCUREMFNT    of    OFFICERS 

Sec.  42.  The  Secretary  mriy  make  expendi- 
tures as  necessary,  including  advertising,  in 
order  to  obtain  officer  cindidates. 

AUTHORITY    OF    SECRETARY 

Sec.  43.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
prescribe  such  regulations  fts  he  deems  ad- 
visable to  Implement  the  provistoiLs  of  this 
Act  and  any  other  provisions  of  itiw  that 
govern  the  administration  of  the  Commis- 
sioned Officer  Corps.  Whenever  practicable, 
such  regulations  shall  be  uniform  with  reg- 
ulations of  the  armed  forces. 

SAVINGS    CLAUSE 

Sec  44.  (a)  All  statutes  that  applied  to 
commissioned  officers  of  the  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey  on  July  12.  1965.  shall  apply  to 
officers  of  the  Environmental  Science  Serv- 
ices Administration  on  that  date  and  sub- 
sequent thereto,  unless  amended  or  repealed, 
and  service  as  a  commissioned  officer  in  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  shall  constitute 
service  as  a  commissioned  officer  in  the  En- 
vironmental Science  Services  Admlnistr.ition. 
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(bi  The  enactment  of  thts  Act  does  not 
Increase  or  decrease  the  pay  or  allowances 
of  any  person. 

(CI  A  reference  to  a  law  replaced  by  this 
Act.  Including  a  reference  In  a  regulation, 
order,  or  other  law.  Is  deemed  to  refer  to  the 
corresponding  provisions  enacted  by  this  Act. 

(d)  An  order,  rule,  or  regulation  In  effect 
under  a  law  replaced  by  this  Act.  continues 
in  effect  under  the  corresponding  provisions 
enacted  by  this  Act  until  repealed,  amended, 
or  suspended. 

(e)  An  action  taken  or  an  offense  com- 
mitted under  a  law  replaced  by  this  Act  Is 
deemed  to  have  been  taken  or  committed 
under  the  corresponding  provisions  enacted 
by  this  Act. 

(f)  An  Inference  of  a  legislative  construc- 
tion Is  not  to  be  dmwn  by  reason  of  the  lo- 
cation In  the  United  States  Code  of  a  pro- 
vision enacted  by  this  Act  or  by  reason  of  the 
caption  or  catchllne  thereof. 

(gi  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the  ap- 
plication thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stances Is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of 
act  and  the  application  of  such  provision 
to  other  persons  or  circumstances  shall  not 
be  affected  thereby. 

AMENOMrNTS 

Sec  45  Section  4id)  of  Reorganization 
Plan  Number  2  of  19«5  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(di  Any  principal  constituent  organiza- 
tional entity  of  the  Administration  may.  If 
the  Secretary  so  elects,  be  headed  by  a  com- 
missioned officer  of  the  Administration,  who 
shall  be  designated  by  the  Secretary  Such 
designation  of  an  officer  shall  create  a  vacancy 
on  the  active  list  and  while  serving  under 
this  paragraph  the  ofRcer  shall  have  grade, 
pay.  and  allowances  not  exceeding  those  of 
a  rear  admiral  (upper  half)  " 

Sec  46  Title  5.  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(ll    Section  4101(2)    Is  amended   to  read: 

■•(2)  'employee',  subject  to  section  4102 
of  this  title,  means  an  Individual  employed  In 
or  under  an  agency;" 

1 2)  SecUon  4102(a)(1)(C)  Is  amended  to 
read: 

"(C)  an  Individual  who  Is  a  member  of  a 
uniformed  service  during  a  period  In  which 
he  Is  entitled  to  pay  under  section  204  of 
title  37." 

(3)  Section  4109<a)  |2)  (A)  is  amended  to 
read : 

"(A)  travel  and  per  diem  Instead  of  sub- 
sistence under  subchapter  I  of  chapter  57 
of  this  title;". 

(4)  Section  4109(a)  (2)  (Bi  Is  amended  to 
read 

"iBi  transportation  of  Inunedlate  family, 
household  goods  and  personal  effects,  pack- 
ing, crating,  temporarily  storing,  draying,  and 
unpacking  under  section  5724  of  this  title 
when  the  estlm.\ted  costs  of  transportation 
and  related  services,  are  less  than  the  esti- 
mated aggregate  p^  diem  payments  for  the 
period  of  training;" 

Sec  47.  TlUe  18.  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

( 1 1  The  catchllne  of  section  702  and  the 
corresponding  item  In  the  analysis  are  each 
.\mended  by  sinking  out  "armed  forces  and 
Public  Health  Serv-ice"  and  in.sertlng  In  place 
thereof   "uniformed  services". 

i2i  The  text  of  section  702  is  amended 
by  striking  out  'armed  forces  of  the  United 
Suites.  Public  He.ilth  Service  "  and  Inserting 
m  place  thereof  "uniformed  services  as  de- 
rtned  m  section  101i3i  of  title  37". 

Sec  43.  Title  37.  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection  if). 
to  sertio:i  415  to  'tn-i  as  follows: 

'•ifi  An  Initial  allowance  of  not  more  than 
d'JOO  :cr  uniform*  and  equipment  may  be 
paid  lo  each  commissioned  officer  of  the  En- 
vlronmen:;\l  Science  Services  .Administration 
who  IS  serving  on  active  duty.  An  officer  is 
not  entitled  to  more  than  one  allowance 
uiider  this  subsection." 


Sec.  49.  (a)  Title  38.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  101(21)  (C)  of  such  title  38 
is  amended  by  Inserting  the  words  "the  En- 
vironmental Science  Services  Administration 
or  Its  predecessor  organization"  after  "officer 
of"  in  the  first  line. 

(2)  Section  101(25)  (F)  of  such  title  38  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "the  Environmental 
Science  Services  Administration  or  Its  prede- 
cessor organization"  after  "concerning". 

(3)  SecUon  3105  of  such  title  38  Is 
amended  by  striking  "Co«st  and  Geodetic 
Survey"  and  substituting  "En\'lrorunental 
Science  Services  Administration". 

(b)  The  effective  date  of  an  award  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  of  disability  com- 
pensation or  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation  arising  from  an  Injury  or 
death  occurring  prior  to  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  based  on  a  claim  Hied  by  an  indi- 
vidual who  first  became  eligible  for  veteran's 
benefits  by  reason  of  the  amendments  made 
by  the  foregoing  subsections  shall  be  the 
date  following  the  date  of  his  discharge  or 
release,  or  the  first  day  of  the  month  In 
which  death  occiured:  Provided.  That  appli- 
cation therefor  Is  filed  wlttiin  six  months 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  50.  (a)  SecUon  216  of  title  11  of  the 
National  Housing  Act.  as  amended.  Is 
amended   to  read  as  follows: 

"WAIVE*  or  OCCUPANCY   REQUIREMENTS  FOR 
SEKVICEMEN 

"Sec.  216.  The  Secretary  Is  hereby  author- 
ized to  insure  any  mortf^e  otherwise  eligi- 
ble for  Insurance  under  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  without  regard  to  any  require- 
ment that  the  mortgagor  be  the  occupant  of 
the  property  at  the  time  of  Insurance,  where 
the  Secretary  is  aaUsfled  that  the  inability 
of  the  mortgagor  to  occupy  the  property  Is 
by  reason  of  his  entry  on  acUve  duty  In  a 
uniformed  service  subsequent  to  the  flilng  of 
an  application  for  Insurance  and  the  mort- 
gagor expresses  an  Intent  to  occupy  the 
property  upon  his  release  from  active  duty." 

( b )  Section  222  of  title  II  of  the  National 
Housing  Act.  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

'"MORTCACP    INSURANCE    FOR    SERVICEMEN 

"Sec.  223.  (a)  The  purpose  of  this  section 
Is  to  aid  In  ihe  provision  of  housing  accom- 
modations for  servicemen  In  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  and  their  families, 
servicemen  in  the  United  States  Coast  Quard 
and  their  families,  and  servicemen  In  the 
United  States  Environmental  Science  Serv- 
ices Administration  and  their  families  by 
supplementing  the  insurance  of  mortgages 
under  section  203  of  this  title  with  a  system 
of  mortgage  Insurance  specially  designed  to 
assist  the  financing  required  for  the  con- 
struction or  purchase  of  dwellings  by  those 
persons.  As  used  in  this  section,  a  "service- 
man' means  a  person  to  whom  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  ( or  any  officer  or  employee  desig- 
nated by  him),  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion ( or  any  officer  or  employee  designated 
by  him)  or  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  (or 
any  officer  or  employee  designated  by  him), 
as  the  case  may  l>e.  has  Issued  a  certificate 
hereunder  indicating  that  such  person  re- 
quires housing,  is  serving  on  active  duty  in 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard  or  In  the  United 
States  Environmental  Science  Services  Ad- 
ministration and  has  serxed  on  active  duty 
for  more  than  two  years,  but  a  certificate 
shall  not  be  Issued  hereunder  to  any  p>erson 
ordered  to  active  duty  for  training  purposes 
only.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  respectively,  are  authorized  to 
prescribe  rules  and  regulations  governing  the 
Issuance  of  such  certificates  and  may  with- 
hold issu.ince  of  more  than  one  such  certifi- 
cate to  a  serviceman  whenever  In  I'.ls  dis- 
cretion   Issuance    is    not    Justified    due    to 


circumstances  resulting  from  military-  as- 
signment, or.  In  the  case  of  the  United 
States  Coast  Guard  or  the  United  States 
Environmental  Science  Services  Administra- 
tion, other  assignment. 

"(b)  To  be  eligible  for  Insurance  under 
this  section  a  mortgage  shall— 

•■(1)  meet  the  requirements  of  section 
203(b).  203(1),  or  221(d)(2).  except  as  such 
requirements  are  modified  by  this  section; 

"(2)  Involve  a  principal  obligation  (in- 
cluding such  Initial  service  charges,  ap- 
praisal, inspection,  and  other  fees  as  the 
Secretary  shall  approve)  In  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  $30,000.  except  that  In  the  case 
of  a  mortgage  meeting  the  requirements  of 
section  203(1)  or  section  221(d)(2)  such 
principal  obligation  shall  not  exceed  the 
maximum  limits  prescribed  for  such  section: 

••(3)  have  a  principal  obligation  not  in  ex- 
cess of  the  sum  of  (i)  97  per  centum  of 
$15,000  of  the  apipraised  value  of  the  prop- 
erty as  of  the  date  the  mortgage  Is  accepted 
for  insurance,  (11)  90  per  centum  of  such 
value  In  excess  of  $15,000  but  not  in  excess 
of  $20,000,  and  (111)  85  per  centum  of  such 
value  in  excess  of  $20,000:  and 

"(4)  be  executed  by  a  mortgager  who  at 
the  time  of  application  for  Insurance  is  certi- 
fied as  a  'serviceman'  and  who  at  the  time 
of  Insurance  Is  the  owner  of  the  property 
and  either  occupies  the  property  or  certifies 
that  his  failure  to  do  so  Is  the  result  of 
his  military  assignment,  or.  In  the  case  of 
the  United  States  Coast  Guard  or  the  United 
States  Environmental  Science  Services  Ad- 
ministration, other  assignment. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  the  man- 
ner in  which  a  mortgage  may  be  accepted 
for  Insurance  under  this  section.  Premiums 
fixed  by  the  Secretary  under  section  203 
with  respect  to.  or  payable  during,  the  period 
of  ownership  by  a  serviceman  of  the  prop- 
erty Involved  shall  not  be  payable  by  the 
mortgagee  but  shall  l}e  paid  not  less  fre- 
quently than  once  each  year,  upon  request 
of  the  Secretary  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  as  the  case  may  be,  from 
the  respective  appropriations  available  for 
pay  and  allowances  of  persons  eligible  for 
mortgage  Insurance  under  this  section.  As 
used  herein,  "the  period  of  ownership  by  a 
serviceman'  means  the  period,  for  which 
premiums  are  fixed,  prior  to  the  date  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  (or  any  officer  or 
employee  or  other  person  designated  by  him) , 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  (or  any  offi- 
cer or  employee  or  other  person  designated 
by  him),  or  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  (or 
any  officer  or  employee  or  other  person  desig- 
nated by  iiim),  as  the  case  may  be.  furnishes 
the  Secretary  with  a  certification  that  such 
ownership  (as  defined  by  the  Secretarj-)  has 
terminated. 

"(d)  Any  mortgagee  under  a  mortgage  in- 
sured under  this  section  is  enutled  to  the 
t>enefits  of  the  insurance  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 204(a)  with  respect  to  mortgages  In- 
sured under  section  203. 

"(e)  The  provisions  of  subeecUons  (b). 
(c).  (d).  (e).  (f).  (g).  (h),  (J),  and  (k)  of 
section  204  shall  apply  to  mortgages  insured 
under  this  section,  except  that  as  applied  to 
those  mortgages  ( 1 )  all  references  to  the 
Fund',  or  "Mutual  Mortgage  Insurance 
Fund',  shall  refer  to  the  General  Insur- 
ance Fund',  and  (2)  all  references  to  section 
203"  shall  refer  to  this  section." 

REPEALS 

Sec  51.  (a)  The  laws  specified  In  the  fol- 
lowing schedule  axe  repealed  except  with  re- 
spect to  rights  and  duties  that  matured, 
penalties  that  were  incurred,  and  proceed- 
ings that  were  begun  before  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  repeal  of  a  law  by  this  Act  shall 
not  be  construed  as  a  legislative  Inference 
that  the  provision  was  or  was  not  in  effect 
before  Its  repeal. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  1323),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  beinp;  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE     OF     THE     BTLl. 

S.  2960  would  provide  in  one  comprehen- 
sive act  all  of  the  basic  statutory  authorities 
that  relate  uniquely  to  the  Commissioned 
Officer  Corps  of  the  Environmental  Science 
Services  Administration  (ESSA).  Included 
therein  are  authority  for  the  existence  of  the 
corps,  authority  covering  the  appointment, 
promotion,  separation,  and  retirement  of  Its 
commissioned  officers,  and  general  authority 
for  the  management  and  utilization  of  the 
corps. 

B.^CKCROUN0    OF    THE    LEGISLATION^ 

The  basic  statutory  authority  under 
which  the  Ctommissloned  Officer  Corps  is  now 
operating  is  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
Commissioned  Officer's  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended. 

In  1965  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  was 
consolidated  with  the  Weather  Bureau  and 
the  Central  Radio  Propagation  Lal>oratory  of 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  by  virtue 
of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  and  subsequent 
action  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

In  his  message  transmitting  the  plan  to 
Congress,  the  President  stated: 

"Commissioned  officers  ol  the  Coast  and 
CSeodetic  Survey  will  become  commissioned 
officers  of  the  Administration  (ESSA)  and 
may  serve  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  throughout  the  Administra- 
tion." 

Pursuant  to  this  expanded  role  of  the  Com- 
missioned Officer  Corps,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce appointed  an  advisory  committee  >  of 


distinguished  and  knowledgeable  citizens 
outside  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  con- 
duct a  study  of  the  Commisslonect  Officer 
Corps  and  to  make  recommendations  regard- 
ing its  function  vrtthin  ESSA,  its  training 
and  educational  needs,  career  planning 
guidelines,  and  the  development  and  effective 
utilization  of  the  Corps'  capabilities. 

After  a  comprehensive  study  the  advisory 
committee  concluded  that  a  commissioned 
officer  corps  offers  the  best  mechanism  for 
increasing  the  effectiveness  of  ESSA  in  meet- 
ing certain  of  its  worldwide  responsibilities 
in  the  environmental  sciences. 

The  advisory  committee  also  concluded 
that  existing  legislation  does  not  clearly  de- 
fine the  establishment,  responsibilities, 
duties,  procedures,  and  benefits  of  the  Com- 
missioned Officer  Corps,  and  it  made  specific 
recommendations    for    legislation    therefor. 

It  was  determined  that  legislation  to  be 
proposed  should  be  comprehensive  and 
should  Include  the  updating  of  old  legisla- 
tion as  well  as  the  initiation  of  new  legisla- 
tion. Accordingly,  a  search  of  the  tJnlted 
States  Code  was  conducted  by  the  Air  Force 
utilizing  their  LITE  (legal  information 
through  electronics)    system  to  aid  In  the 


■  The  Advisory  Committee  consisted  of — 
Dr.  James  H.  Wakelln,  Jr.,  board  chairman 
of  Research  Analysis  Corp.,  former  Assist- 


ant Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  Research  and 
Development  (chairman) . 

Dr.  Lloyd  V.  Berkner.  professor.  Southwest 
Center  for  Advanced  Studies;  chairman  of 
the  board  of  trustees.  Graduate  Research 
Center  of  the  Southwest;  rear  admiral,  U.S. 
Navy  Reserve. 

Lt.  General  Thomas  S.  Moorman,  Jr.,  Super- 
intendent of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy, 
former  Chief  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Air 
Weather  Service. 

Dr.  Richard  S.  Morse,  professor.  Sloan  School 
of  Management,  MIT.  former  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  for  Research  and  Devel- 
opment. 

Dr.  Luther  L.  Terry,  vice  president  for  Medi- 
cal Affairs.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  for- 
mer Surgeon  General  of  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service. 


identification   of   pertinent  statutes  for  in- 
clusion in  the  bill. 

The  Environmental  Science  Service  Admin- 
istration Commissioned  Officer  Corps  Act  of 
1968.  as  proposed  by  this  bill,  provides  a  com- 
prehensive statutory  framework  for  the  fu- 
ture operation  and  management  of  the  corps. 

V  •  *  •  • 

SECIION-BY-.SECTION  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  BILL 

Shcrt  title 

Section  1  states  the  name  of  the  act. 
Definitions 

Section  2  assimilates  definitions  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  to  this  act.  Defini- 
tions listed  in  the  .section  are  intended  to 
supplement  or  be  substituted  for  the  defini- 
tions in  title  10. 

Authoritation  for  the  corps 

Section  3  essentially  restates  existing  law 
that  provides  for  the  number  of  officers  In 
the  corps  in  each  of  the  various  grades.  New 
authority  is  added  providing  for  0.75  percent 
of  the  corps  to  be  in  the  grade  of  rear  ad- 
miral. In  addition,  new  authority  would  per- 
mit the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  establish 
the  size  of  the  corps.  Present  authority  re- 
lating to  the  size  of  the  corps  is  found  only 
in  annual  appropriation  acts. 

The  Commissioned  Officer  Corps  dates  back 
to  the  act  of  May  22,  1917,  "An  act  to  tem- 
porarily increase  the  commissioned  and  war- 
rant and  enlisted  strength  of  the  Navy  and 
the  Marine  Corps,  and  for  other  purposes." 
That  act  authorized  the  transfer  of  personnel 
and  equipment  to  the  service  and  jurisdiction 
of  military  departments  during  periods  of 
national  emergency.  It  provided  that  per- 
sonnel transferred  would  have  "proper  mili- 
tary status."  It  also  provided  that  "field  of- 
ficers of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey" 
would  become  commissioned  officers  and 
would  have  ranks  relative  to  officers  of  ilie 
military  departments.  Public  Law  402  of  the 
77Lh  Congress,  which  was  enacted  on  Jan- 
uary 19,  1942,  to  regulate  the  distribution 
and  promotion  of  C.  &  G.S.  commissioned 
officers  referred  to  such  officers  without  using 
the   term    "relative   rank."  The   present   act 
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would  combine  the  statutory  provisions  of  the 
act  of  1917.  which  authorised  the  President 
to  commission  "fleld  officers"  of  the  C  4 
OS  and  the  act  of  1942.  which  acknowledged 
such  commissioned  ofncers  to  have  the  same 
titles  as  Navy  officers  It  would  specifically 
authorize  within  ESSA  n  commissioned  of- 
ficer corps  compoeed  of  commissioned  officers 
appointed  In  the  administration  in  grades 
authorized  commissioned  officers  of  the 
Navy   • 

O^cer  Pri'ionnel  Board 

Section  4  revises  existing  law  by  chang- 
ing the  composition  of  the  Officer  Personnel 
Board  to  include  captains  instead  of  com- 
manders and  to  provide  additional  member- 
-shlp  to  civilian  officials  as  desired  by  the 
Secretary 

Appointments 

Sections  5.  6.  7.  8.  ;ind  9  essentially  restate 
existing  law  Specific  changes  add  the  re- 
quirement that  an  officer  must  be  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  and  authority  for  the 
original  appointment  of  officers  in  any  grade, 
up  to  and  including  captain,  with  starting 
pay  to  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the 
newlr  appointed  officer's  qualifications.  Pres- 
ent law  restricts  original  appointment  and 
limits  the  starting  pay  of  such  appointees  to 
the  lowest  three  grades.  To  attract  experi- 
enced and  qualified  officers  from  scientific 
and  engineering  fields  related  to  the  func- 
tions of  ESSA.  It  Is  desirable  to  have  in- 
creased appointment  authority  provided  by 
this  act.  so  that  It  will  be  possible  to  ap- 
point new  officers  to  positions  commensurate 
with  their  educational  and  professional  back- 
grounds. 

Promotions 

Sections  10.  11.  12.  13.  and  14  cover  all  as- 
pects of  promotions,  including  permanent 
promotion  and  temporary  promotion. 

Permanent  promotion  authority  remains 
essentially  unchanged:  however,  the  pro- 
posed lan^iage  clarifies  the  role  of  the  Officer 
Personnel  Board  in  the  promotion  of  officers 
up  through  the  grade  of  captain  and  specifies 
that  permanent  promotions  to  flag  rank  shall 
be  in  accordance  with  reeulations  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary.  Temporary  promo- 
tion authority  Is  changed  by  removing  the 
limitation  on  the  number  of  temporary  pro- 
motions authorized  Existing  law  provides 
that  not  more  than  1'2  percent  of  the  entire 
corps  may  be  given  temporary  promotions: 
this  act  provides  that  any  officer,  up  through 
the  grade  of  commander,  may  be  given  a 
one-grade  temporary  promotion  when  he  Is 
iisslgned  duties  of  a  tjreater  responsibility 
than  would  normal!y  be  expected.  (It  should 
)ae  noted  that  In  Senate  hearings  on  Ptibllc 
Law  87-233.  a  Member  of  Congress  suggested 
the  1 '  2  -percent  limitation  represented  an 
unwarranted  restriction.)  Temporary  promo- 
tion to  flag  rank  would  be  restricted  by  this 
act  so  that  the  total  number  of  officers  serv- 
ing m  flag  rank,  both  temporary  and  perma- 
nent, could  not  exceed  1  percent  of  the  corps' 
size. 

Provisions  relating  to  length  of  service  for 
promotion  iind  precedence  are  added  for  pur- 
poses of  clanflcatlon;  they  do  not  represent 
a  departure  from  past  practices  although  no 
statutory  provisions  existed  In  the  past. 
Keiocofion,  reparation,  and  retirement 

Section  15  authorizes  the  revocation  of  an 
officer's  commission  within  the  first  3  years 
regardless  of  his  grade  Present  law  restricts 
revocation  to  the  lowest  three  grades,  the  only 
grades  In  which  original  appointments  are 
authorized. 

Sections  16  and  17  cover  Involuntary  sep- 
aration of  officers  from  active  service.  Sec- 
tion 16  prescribes  that  any  officer  who  falls 
twice  consecutively  t-o  be  selected  for  pro- 
motion shall  be  'selected  out."  Section  17 
authorizes  the  Secretary  to  remove  an  officer 
from  active  duty  for  "cause,"  Including  de- 
ficiencies m  performance  of  duty,  conduct, 
character,  and  security. 


Existing  legislation  authorizes  separation 
but  treats  all  separations  equally.  Tills  legis- 
lation recognises  the  difference  between  se- 
lection out  for  failure  of  promotion  and 
selection  out  for  cause,  and  treats  them  In 
essentially  the  same  way  the  Armed  Forces 
treat   them. 

Sections  18.  19.  and  20  cover  retirement 
of  officers  No  change  is  made  with  respect 
to  20-year  voluntary  (permissive)  retire- 
ment or  mandatory  retirement  for  age  ex- 
cept for  clarifying  language.  Retirement  in 
Che  highest  grade  satisfactorily  held,  whether 
permanent  or  temporary,  is  authorized  In  the 
new  legislation  as  It  Is  for  the  Armed  Forces. 

Recall  to  active  duty 
Section  21  authorizes  recall  to  active  duty 
of  officers  who  have  retired.  In  the  past,  re- 
call has  been  accomplished  by  virtue  of  gen- 
eral authority  which  assimilates  retirement 
of  ESSA  officers  to  laws  of  the  Navy.  The 
proposed  legislation  Is  specific  and  It  clarifies 
authority  pertaining  to  ESSA  officers. 

Detail  of  officers 

Sections  22.  23.  and  24  authorize  the  de- 
tailing of  ESSA  officers  to  foreign  govern- 
ments, international  organizations,  and  pri- 
vate and  public  agencies  within  the  United 
States.  The  present  detailing  of  officers  to 
such  assignments  is  not  specifically  author- 
ized by  law  and  is  accomplished  by  virtue 
of  general  authority  to  engage  In  cooperative 
operations.  This  legislation  Is  specific  and 
clarifies  the  authority.  It  also  would  serve 
to  protect  the  rights  of  officers  assigned  or 
detailed  to  other  organizations. 
Transfer  of  officers 

Sections  25.  26.  and  27  permit  the  perma- 
nent voluntary  transfer  of  officers  between 
military  departments  and  ESSA  when  it  Is 
advantageous  to  the  Goveriunent. 

Special  instruction  and  training 
Section  28  provides  Increased  benefits  to 
ESSA  by  authorizing  attendance  of 
ESSA  officers  in  any  school,  institution,  or 
facility  which  Is  deemed  best  suited  to  pro- 
vide the  proper  instruction  Authority  of  the 
proposed  legislation  exceeds  that  of  title  5 
which  presently  applies  It  Is  similar  to  the 
broad  authority  available  to  the  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces 

Pay  and  active  service  credit 
Section  29  assimilates  active  duty  pay  and 
allowances  of  ESSA  officers  to  Navy  pay  and 
.allowances.  Section  30  assimilates  retirement 
pay  and  beriCfits  of  ESSA  officers  to  retire- 
ment pay  and  benefits  of  Navy  officers. 

Uniform 
Section  31  provides  :iuthority  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  prescribe  the  ESSA  uniform.  ESSA 
officers  presently  wear  the  unlfarm  formerly 
worn  by  C  it  G.S.  officers,  which  was  never 
specifically  authorized  by  law. 

Awards  end  decor itions 

Section  32  provides  authority  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  prescribe  coiiditions  under  which 
ESSA  officers  can  be  given  awards  and  dec- 
orations. It  IS  deemed  appropriite  ESSA  offi- 
cers serviiis  under  the  same  conditions  and 
In  the  same  areas  should  be  entitled  to  wear 
the  s.tme  decorations  as  the  .\rmed  Forces. 
This  legislation  would  provide  that  authority. 

Rights  and  benefits 
Section  33  would  place  ESSA  officers  on  a 
parity  with  officers  of  the  Aimed  Forces  In 
regard  to  certain  laws  and  regulations.  Over 
the  years  special  rights  and  benefits  have 
been  awarded  by  statute  to  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  to  compensate  them  for  specific 
losses  or  deprivations  that  result  from  their 
service.  Such  benefits  are  provided  to  solve 
specific  problems  that  arise  due  to  being  In 
and  conforming  to  the  requirements  of  serv- 
ice. Many  of  those  problems  apply  equally  to 
officers  of  ESSA.  and  It  Is  deemed  appropriate 
that  relief  from  such  problems  be  provided 


to  them.  This  legislation  would  continue  to 
provide  equal  treatment  under  laws  of  the 
Veterans"  Administration,  and.  in  addition,  it 
would  provide  equal  treatment  with  respect 
to  the  Soldiers"  and  Sailors"  Civil  Relief  Act, 
laws  administered  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  and  laws  adniinlstered  by 
and  regulations  of  the  ClvU  Service  Commis- 
sion. 

Cooperation  with,  the  Armed  Forces 

Section  34  is  Intended  to  clarify  the  role 
of  the  ESSA  Commissioned  Officers  Corps 
with  respect  to  the  Armed  Forces  both  in 
peacetime  and  in  periods  of  national  emer- 
gency. Many  functions  of  the  C.  &  OS.  and 
Its  successor  organization.  ESSA,  are  closely 
related  to  functions  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
Army  and  Navy  officers  served  on  active  duty 
with  the  C.  &  O.S.  for  many  years.  A  statute 
enacted  in  1832  and  still  In  effect  authorizes 
the  President  "In  executing  the  provisions  of 
the  sta'kUtes  relating  to  the  coast  survey,  to 
•  •  •  employ  all  persons  In  the  land  and 
naval  service  of  the  United  States,  and  such 
astronomers  and  other  persons  as  he  shall 
deem  proper." 

For  the  same  reasons  that  military  officers 
were  useful  In  the  C.  &  OS..  ESSA  officers  are 
useful  on  a  wide  variety  of  military  projects. 
Military  operations  depend  on  expertise  in 
geodesy,  nautical  and  aeronautical  charting, 
photogrammetry,  geomagnetism,  oceanogra- 
phy, and  the  atmospheric  sciences.  The  act 
of  1917  established  the  Commissioned  Officer 
Corps  of  the  C.  &  OS.  for  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  making  available  to  the  military  de- 
partments the  talent  and  tools  of  that  orga- 
nization during  periods  of  national  emer- 
gency. The  need  Is  Just  as  real  today. 

The  proposed  legislation  restates  essen- 
tially the  1917  act.  as  It  has  been  amended 
over  the  years,  and.  In  addition,  authorizes 
the  President  to  make  the  Commissioned 
Officer  Corps  an  armed  force  during  national 
emergency  as  he  deems  necessary. 

TTie  proposed  legislation  also  clarifies  the 
appUcatlon  of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military 
Justice  to  ESSA  officers  when  they  are  de- 
tailed or  transferred  to  the  Armed  Forces. 
Miscellaneous  provisions 

Sections  35.  37,  and  39  essentially  restate 
existing  law. 

Section  36  would  offer  ESSA  officers  the 
same  protection  with  respect  to  Indebtedness 
to  the  United  States  that  Is  offered  officers 
of  the  Armed  Forces. 

Section  38  restates  authority  for  ESSA  per- 
sonnel to  purchase  from  Armed  Forces  com- 
missaries and  quartermaster  supply  stores. 
In  addition.  It  provides  new  authority  for 
the  Secretary  to  purchase  for  resale  to  officers 
of  ESSA  and  the  Armed  Forces  specified  sup- 
plies and  equipment  aboard  ships  and  at 
remote  stations. 

Section  40  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
to  grant  compensatory  absence  from  duty 
to  officers  whose  assignments  would  other- 
wise deprive  them  of  reasonable  opportu- 
nities for  rest  and  relaxation  over  extended 
periods. 

Section  41  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
to  lease  and  provide  quarters  where  Govern- 
ment quarters  are  not  available,  such  as 
milltan,'  B  O.Q.'s. 

Section  42  provides  sF>eclflc  authority  for 
the  Secretary  In  connection  with  recruiting 
officers. 

Section  43  provides  general  authority  for 
the  Secretary  to  prescribe  regulations  as 
necessary  to  Implement  the  provisions  of 
this  act. 

Savings  clause 

Section  44  is  Intended  to  protect  ESSA  and 
its  commissioned  officers  during  the  transi- 
tion from  existing  statutes  to  this  new 
legislation. 

Amendments 

Section  45  would  remove  the  existing  re- 
striction  of   Reorgaiilzatlon   Plan   No.   2   of 
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1965  which  limits  to  one  the  number  of 
officers  who  can  serv*  as  heads  of  ESSA's 
principal  components. 

Section  46  Is  a  conforming  amendment  to 
implement  section  33(4)  so  that  ESSA  offi- 
cers will  receive  complete  parity  with  Armed 
Forces  officers  with  respect  to  civil  service 
laws  and  regulations. 

Section  47  would  provide  the  same  protec- 
tion against  Improper,  unauthorized  wearing 
of  the  ESSA  uniform  as  is  provided  for  im- 
proper, unauthorized  wearing  of  uniforms  of 
the  Armed  Forces  and  the  Public  Health 
Service. 

Section  48  would  authorize  the  payment 
of  a  uniform  allowance  to  ESSA  officers.  Uni- 
form allowances  of  $250  are  presently  paid 
under  authority  of  title  5.  That  authority 
would  be  removed  by  virtue  of  section  33(4) 
which  would  provide  ESSA  officers  parity  vrtth 
Armed  Forces  officers  with  regard  to  civil 
service  laws  nnd  regulations. 

Section  49  is  a  conforming  amendment  to 
assure  continued  coverage  of  ESSA  officers 
under  the  same  laws  that  apply  to  C.  &  G.S. 
officers  with  respect  to  benefits  provided  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Section  50  provides  the  same  coverage  for 
ESSA  officers  that  is  now  provided  Armed 
Forces  officers  with  regard  to  mortgage  In- 
surance under  the  National  Housing  Act.  The 
■conditions  of  employment"  of  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  and  ESSA  officers  are  Iden- 
tical w'th  regard  to  their  susceptibility  to 
permanent  change  of  station  on  short  notice 
.and  on  an  Involuntary  basis,  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which  such  officers  buy  and  sell 
their  homes  are  identical.  For  this  reason  it 
is  appropriate  that  ESSA  officers  be  provided 
the  same  housing  benefits  that  are  available 
to  the  Armed  Forces. 

Repeals 
Section  51  is  a  tabulntion  of  laws  that  are 
repealed  pursuant  to  the  enactment  of  the 
proposed  legislation. 

C(  ST  OF  LEGISLATION 

No  additional  cost  is  expected  as  a  result 
of  this  legislation. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


LEILA  F.  GERRISH 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  309)  to  pay  a 
'-'latuity  to  Leila  F.  Getnsn  was  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  309 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Leila  F.  Gerrish,  widow  of  Richard  E.  Ger- 
rlsh,  an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  ten  and  one-half 
months'  compensation  at  the  rate  he  was 
receiving  by  law  at  the  time  his  death,  said 
•-um  to  be  considered  inclusive  of  funeral 
expenses  and  all  other  allowances. 


PROGRESS     IN     THE     PREVENTION 
.\ND  CONTROL  OP  AIR  POLLUTION 

The  resolution  fS,  Res.  305)  to  print 
ns  a  Senate  document  "Progress  in  the 
Prevention  and  Control  of  Air  Pollution" 
was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as  fol- 
lows : 

S.  RBS.  305 
Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  as  a  Sen- 
ate document  the  first  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Ekiucatton,  and  Welfare,  en- 
titled "Progress  in  the  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol of  Air  Pollution",  in  accordance  with 
section  306.  Public  Law  90-148,  the  Air  Qual- 
ity Act  cl  1967.  together  with  illustrations; 


and  that  there  be  printed  two  thousand  five 
hundred  additional  copies  of  such  docu- 
ment for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
•  No.  1324).  explaining  the  pui  poses  of 
the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Senate  Resolution  305  would  provide  that 
the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  entitled  "Progress  in  the 
Prevention  and  Control  of  Air  Pollution,"" 
submitted  to  Congress  in  accordance  with 
section  306,  Public  Law  90-148,  the  Air  Qual- 
ity Act  of  1967,  be  printed  with  illustrations 
as  a  Senate  document;  and  that  there  be 
printed  2,500  additional  copies  of  such  docu- 
ment for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic works. 

The  printing-cost  estimate,  supplied  by 
the  Public  Printer,  is  as  follows: 

Printing-cost  estimate 

To    print    as   a    document    (1.500 

copies)     $1,927.51 

2.500  additional  copies,  at  $136.15 

per    thousand 340.37 


Total     estimated     cost. 
Res.    305 


2,  267.  88 


■RIOTS,  CIVIL,  AND  CRIMINAL 
DISORDERS" 

The  resolution  <S.  Res.  303)  authoiiz- 
ing  the  printing  for  the  use  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  of 
additional  copies  of  its  hearings  entitled 
"Riots,  Civil,  and  Criminal  Disorders" 
was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows : 

S.  Res  303 
Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  che 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations one  thous.ind  additional  copies  of  part 
8  of  the  hearings  before  its  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations  during  the 
Ninetieth  Congress,  second  session,  entitled 
■Riots,  Civil  and  Criminal  Disorders." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
"No.  1325) ,  explaining  the  purpose  of  the 
resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  pi'inted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  303  would  authorize  the 
printing  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  of  1.000  additional 
copies  of  part  8  of  the  hearings  before  its 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
during  the  90th  Congress,  second  session,  en- 
titled "Riots,  Civil  and  Criminal  Disorders." 

The  printing-cost  estimate,  supplied  by  the 
Public  Printer,  Is  as  follows: 

Printing  cost  estimate 

1,000  additional  copies $475.20 


•STATUS    AND    FUTURE    OF   SMALL 
BUSINESS" 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  77)  authorizing  the  printing  of  addi- 
tional copies  of  parts  1  and  2  of  Senate 
hearings  on  "Status  and  Future  of  Small 
Business"  was  considered  and  agreed  to, 
as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  ccmcurring) .  That  there  be 
printed,  with  illustrations,  for  the  use  of  the 


Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business 
three  thousand  additional  copies  each  of 
parts  1  and  2  of  hearings  before  the  conunlt- 
tee  during  the  Ninetieth  Congress,  first  ses- 
sion, entitled  "Status  and  Future  of  Small 
Business." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  REroRD  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1326),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  77  would 
authorize  the  printing  for  the  use  of  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business 
of  3.000  additional  copies  each  of  parts  1 
and  2  of  the  hearings,  before  the  committee 
during  the  90th  Congress,  first  session,  en- 
titled "Status  and  Future  of  Small  Business."' 

The  printing-cost  estimate,  supplied  by 
the  Public  Printer,  is  as  follows: 

Printing  cost  estimate 
Part  1 : 

Back  to  press,  first  1.000  copies.  $2,260.32 
2,000       additional       copies,       at 

$492.55  per  thousand 985.10 


Total  estimated  cost,  part  1     3,  245. 42 

Part  2: 

Back  to  press,  first  1.000  copies.     2.  166.84 
2.000     additional     copies,     at 
$447.75  per  thousand 895.50 


Total  estimated  cost,  part  2     3. 062.  34 

Total     estimated     cost,     S. 

Con.   Res.   77 6.307.78 


NATIONAL  STATUARY  HALL 
COLLECTION 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  75)  authorizing  acceptance  for  the 
National  Statuary  Hall  collection  of 
statues  of  Father  Damien  and  King 
Kamehameha  I,  presented  by  the  State 
of  Hawaii  was  considered  and  agreed  to, 
as  follows : 

S.  Con.  Res.  75    . 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  ( the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  statues 
of  Father  Damien  and  King  Kamehameha  I. 
pre.sented  by  the  State  of  Hawaii  for  tlie 
National  Statuary  Hall  collection,  are  ac- 
cepted in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  tlie  appreciation  of  the  Congress  is 
expressed  to  the  State  for  the  contribution  of 
the  statues  of  two  of  Its  most  eminent  person- 
ages, illustrious  for  their  historic  renown 
and  distinguished  civic  services 

Sec.  2.  The  State  of  Hawaii  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  place  temporarily  in  the  rotunda 
of  the  Capitol  the  statues  of  Father  Damien 
and  King  Kamehameha  I  referred  to  in  the 
first  section  of  this  concurrent  resolution, 
and  to  hold  ceremonies  in  the  rotunda  on 
Fald  occasion.  The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  make  the  nece.ssary  ar- 
rangements therefor. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  proceedings  authorized  by 
.''ection  2  of  this  concurrent  resolution  to  be 
held  In  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol,  together 
with  appropriate  illustrations  and  other  per- 
tinent matter,  shall  be  printed  as  a  Senate 
document.  The  copy  for  such  document  shall 
be  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing. 

(b)  There  shall  be  printed  five  thousand 
additional  copies  of  such  document,  which 
shall  be  bound  in  such  style  as  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing  shall  direct,  of  which 
one  hundred  and  three  copies  shall  be  for 
the  use  of  the  Senate  and  two  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  copies,  shall  be  for 
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the  use  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  from 
the  State  of  Hawalt.  and  four  hundred  and 
thlrty-nJne  copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  one  thousand 
six  hundred  copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  the  State  of  Hawaii. 

Sec  4  A  copy  of  this  concurrent  resolution, 
suitably  engrossed  and  duly  authenticated, 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Governor  of 
Hawaii 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  13271.  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

EXPLANATION    OF    SENATI    CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION    75 

Tlie  first  section  would  provide  that  the 
statutes  of  Father  Damlen  and  King 
Kamehameha  I.  presented  by  the  State  of 
Hawaii  for  the  National  Statuary  Hall  collec- 
tion, be  accepted  In  the  name  of  the  United 
States.  ^n«l  that  the  appreciation  of  the 
Congress  S*  expressed  to  the  State  for  the 
contribution  of  the  statutes  of  two  of  Its  most 
eminent  personages,  illustrious  for  their  his- 
toric renown  and  distinguished  civic  services 

Section  2  would  authorize  the  State  of 
Hawaii  to  place  temporarily  in  the  rotunda 
of  the  Capitol  the  statues  of  Father  Damlen 
and  King  Kamehameha  I  referred  to  above 
and  to  hold  ceremonies  in  the  rotimda  on 
said  occasion.  The  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
would  be  authorized  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements  therefor 

Section  3  would  provide  that  the  proceed- 
ings held  In  the  rotunda  of  '.he  Capitol  be 
printed,  together  with  appropriate  illustra- 
tions and  other  pertinent  matter,  as  a  Sen- 
ate document.  The  copy  for  such  document 
would  be  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.  There  would 
be  printed  5.000  additional  copies  of  such 
document.  Wilch  would  be  bound  In  such 
style  as  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing 
shall  direct,  of  which  103  copies  would  be  for 
the  use  of  the  Senate  (one  per  Member)  and 
2.858  copies  would  be  for  the  use  of  the 
Members  of»the  Senate  from  the  State  of 
Hawaii  ( 1.429  each)  and  439  copies  would  be 
for  the  use  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
(one  per  Member)  and  1.600  copies  would  be 
for  the  use  of  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  the  State  of  Hawaii 
( 800  each ) 

Section  4  would  provide  that  a  copy  of  this 
concurrent  resolution,  suitably  engrossed  and 
duly  authenticated,  be  transmitted  to  the 
Governor  of  Hawaii. 


U.S.  CAPITOL  POLICE  FORCE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
concurrent  resolution  'H.  Con.  Res.  785^ 
relating  to  pay  ol  U.S.  Capitol  Police 
force  for  duty  performed  in  emergencies 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration, 
with  amendments,  on  page  1.  line  2.  after 
the  word  "between"  strike  out  "the  date 
of  adoption  of  this  resolution"  and  in- 
sert -May  1,  1968":  in  line  5.  after  the 
word  "determines"  insert  "'or  deter- 
mined)": in  line  6.  after  the  word  "exist ' 
insert  ""'or  existed'";  in  the  same  line 
after  the  word  'require"  insert  "or  re- 
quired)": on  page  2.  line  9.  after  the 
word  "compensation."  insert  "For  the 
purpose  of  this  concurrent  resolution 
only,  the":  and  after  the  amendment 
above  stated,  strike  out  "The '. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 


The  concurrent  resolution,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  1328).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  785  as  re- 
ferred, would  provide  that  during  the  period 
from  the  date  of  Its  adoption  through  Sep- 
tember 1.  1968.  on  any  occasions  that  the 
US.  Capitol  Police  Board  determines  that 
emergency  overtime  duty  is  required  of  offi- 
cers and  members  of  the  U.S.  Capitol  Police 
Force,  each  such  officer  and  member  shall, 
in  lieu  of  compensatory  lime  off.  be  paid  for 
such  additional  duty  at  a  rate  equal  to  what 
his  annual  compensation  would  be  If  ex- 
pressed In  hourly  rates.  Such  hourly  rate 
would  be  determined  by  dividing  his  annual 
rate  of  c-ompensatlon  by  2.080  (40  hours 
times  52  weeks ) . 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion has  amended  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 785  ( n  to  make  its  effective  date 
retroactive  to  May  1.  1968.  and  (2)  to  provide 
that  the  hourly  rate  formula  would  be  effec- 
tive for  the  purposes  of  this  concurrent 
resolution  only.  The  latter  amendment  was 
adopted  to  emphasize  that  this  is  an  emer- 
gency measure  and  to  preclude  any  possi- 
bility of  Its  t>eing  construed  as  a  precedent 
for  establishing  hourly  rates  for  Senate  em- 
ployment or  a  work  day  or  week  for  Senate 
employees. 

TRIBUTE  TO   SENATOR   ROBERT   F. 
KENNEDY 

The  resolution  iS.  Res.  304)  authoriz- 
ing the  printing  of  the  tribute  by  Senator 
Edward  M.  Kennedy  to  his  brother,  the 
late  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  as  a 
Senate  dociunent  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  ais  follows: 

S.  Rxs  304 

Resolved.  That  the  tribute  paid  by  Sena- 
tor Edward  M.  Kennedy  to  his  brother,  the 
late  Senator  Robert  P.  Kennedy,  at  Saint 
Patricks  Cathedral.  New  York  City,  on  Sat- 
urday. June  8.  1968.  be  printed  as  a  Senate 
document. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  1329).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  304  would  provide  that 
the  tribute  paid  by  Senator  Edward  M. 
Kennedy  to  his  brother,  the  late  Senator 
Robert  P.  Kennedy,  at  Saint  Patricks  Cathe- 
dral. New  York  City,  on  Saturday.  June  8. 
be  printed  as  a  Senate  document. 

The  printing-cost  estimate,  supplied  by 
the  Public  Printer.  Is  as  follows: 

Printing  cost  esttmate 
To    jM-lnt    as    a    document     ( 1.500 

copies) ---  «186.  17 


engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  171 
Resohed  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  vacancy  In 
the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  of  the  class  other  than  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  which  occurred  by  the 
death  of  Robert  Vedder  Fleming,  of  Wash- 
ington. District  of  Columbia,  be  filled  by  the 
appointment  of  Robert  Strange  McNamara 
for  the  statutory  term  of  six  years. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  1330  >.  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  171  would  provide 
that  the  vacancy  in  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  of  the  class 
other  than  Members  of  Congress,  occasioned 
by  the  death  of  Robert  Vedder  Fleming,  of 
Washington.  District  of  Columbia,  be  filled 
by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  McNamara  for 
the  statutory  term  of  6  years 

The  Board  of  Regents,  pursuant  to  20 
use.  42.  Is  composed  of  the  Vice  President, 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  three 
Members  of  the  Senate,  three  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  six  other 
persons  other  than  Members  of  Congress.  The 
six  citizen  regents,  two  of  whom  shall  be 
residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
four  of  whom  shall  be  Inhabitants  of  some 
State  'but  no  two  of  the  same  State i.  are 
appointed  by  Joint  resolution  of  Congress 
and  serve  6-year  terms. 


ROBERT  S.  McNAMARA.  CITIZEN 
REGENT,  BOARD  OF  REGENTS, 
SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 

The  joint  resolution  iS.J.  Res.  171)  to 
provide  for  the  appointment  of  Robert 
Strange  McNamara  as  Citizen  Regent  of 
the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
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EFFORTS  OF  THE  URBAN  COALITION 
ACTION  COUNCIL  FOR  INCREASED 
ANTIPOVERTY  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that 
the  Honorable  John  W.  Gardner,  for- 
mer Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Urban 
Coalition  Action  Council,  has  written  to 
each  Member  of  Congress  urging  ap- 
proval of  the  $75  million  supplemental 
for  summer  jobs  and  the  $25  million  sum- 
mer supplemental  for  Headstart.  which 
the  Senate  passed  the  day  before  yes- 
terday. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  these  two 
items  characterize  the  struggle  between 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  deeply  appreciate  that  the  ur- 
gency which  I  have  constantly  reiterated 
in  the  Senate,  and  which  has  induced  the 
Senate  to  act,  is  now  supported  by  this 
very  respected  national  organizaiian  on 
the  most  authoritative  level 

It  will  be  a  shock  indeed  if  we  do  not 
provide  for  rearrangemsn'.s  oi  our  prici  i- 
ties  at  the  level  of  $200  million,  of  which 
this  represents  $100  million  and  thus  in- 
voke all  kinds  of  threats  to  domestic 
tranquillity  which  we  are  trying  so  hard 
to  avoid  in  many  areas  of  tiie  country. 

I  point  out  that  this  amount  of  mon-.y 
wisely  appropriated  wo'uld  go  a  long  way 
toward  an&wcrinp  thai  most  irritating 
problems  existing  in  the  slums  and  ghet- 
tos of  America  in  1968. 

I  cannot  teil  the  Senate  with  what 
gratification  I  have  received  this  com- 
municaiicn  from  the  urban  Coalition  Ac- 
tion Council. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter,  together  with  a  list 
of  the  members  of  the  Urban  Coalition 
Action  Council — probably  as  distin- 
guished a  list  of  Americans  as  we  could 
find  in  the  country— be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  list  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Urban  COALmoN 

Action  Council. 
V/aihington.  DC,  June  27,  1968. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
U.S.  Senate,  1 

Washington.  D.C.         I 

Dear  Senator  Javits:  I  am  writing  to  you 
out  of  personal  conviction  and  a  deep  con- 
cern for  the  future  of  our  country.  But 
also  I  write  on  the  express  Instruction  of 
38  prominent  Americans  who  form  the 
Urban  Coalition  Action  Council.  A  list  of 
their  names  is  attached. 

We  are  united  In  the  certainty  that  this 
nation  Is  going  through  an  unprecedented 
crisis — a  crisis  that  could  tear  It  apart. 

No  one  has  a  perfect  understanding  of 
the  crisis.  No  one  knows  all  the  answers. 
But  there  are  some  positive  measures  that 
we  can  take  and  it  is  of  supreme  im- 
portance that  we  take  them  promptly.  We 
cannot  allow  this  great  nation  to  falter 
while  things  that  can  reasonably  be  done 
go  undone.  We  must  not  bicker  and  equivo- 
cate when  the  nation's  fate  hangs  In  the 
balance. 

We  must  act.  And  we  mtist  act  In  a  con- 
structive spirit.  It  Is  unthinkable  that  we 
would  turn  our  backs  on  this  nation's 
great  tradition  of  positive  problem-solving 
and  retreat  Into  fearful  inaction. 

We  must  face  forward.  We  must  do  the 
things  we  can  do  now  to  solve  real  prob- 
lems, correct  real  Injustices,  alleviate  real 
suffering. 

At  this  writing  no  group  more  surely 
holds  the  key  to  the  nation's  future  than 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Uniquely. 
Congress  has  the  power  to  take  Immediate 
and  effective  action.  It  must  not  leave 
undone  the  significant  things  it  can  do. 

The  nation  watches. 

This  Is  not  Just  any  year.  This  Is  a  year 
of  sorrow,  of  confusion,  of  explosive  anger. 
Congress  must  lead,  and  the  oiily  path  com- 
patible with  our  future  greatness  as  a  na- 
tion Is  the  path  of  constructive  action  to 
combat  known  evils — crippling  poverty,  in- 
adequate housing,  educational  disparities, 
discrimination  and  all  the  conditions  that 
blight  individual  lives. 

There  are  some  measures  that  seem  to  us 
especially  critical.  The  proposed  $75  million 
supplemental  appropriation  for  summer  jobs 
is  one.  Another  is  the  $25  ralllion  supple- 
mental for  Head  Start. 

The  Congress  should  create  at  this  session 
a  public  service  employment  program  with 
the  funding  to  make  It  effective.  It  should 
pass  the  Administration's  housing  bill. 
Budget  cuts  should  not  be  made  In  pro- 
grams aimed  at  helping  the  nation's  deprived 
with  jobs,  housing  and  education. 

The  men  who  make  up  the  Urban  Coalition 
Action  Council  represent  many  different  seg- 
ments of  American  life.  They  are  realists 
who  know  the  costs  of  programs  they  are 
asking  you  to  support.  But  they  know  the 
far  greater  costs  to  the  nation  of  unproduc- 
tive human  beings  and  decaying  cities.  They 
appreciate  as  you  do  the  vast  range  of  re- 
quirements which  you  must  consider  as  you 
set  the  priorities  and  allocate  the  resources 
of  this  country.  But  they  believe  that  this 
is  a  time  for  extraordinary  measures  In  be- 
half of  the  nation. 
Sincerely. 

John  W.  Gardner. 

Chairman. 


The  Urban  Coalition  Action  Council 

I.  W.  Abel.  President,  United  Steel  workers 
of  America. 

Honorable  Ivan  Allen.  Jr..  Mayor  of  Atlanta. 

Joseph  H.  Allen.  President,  McGraw-Hill 
Publications. 

Arnold  Aronson,  Leadership  Conference  on 
ClvU  Rights,  National  Community  Relations 
Advisory  Council. 

Roy  Ash.  President.  Litton  Industries. 

Jordan  Band.  Chairman,  National  Commu- 
nity Relations  Advisory  Council. 

Honorable  Joseph  M.  Barr,  Mayor  of 
Pittsburgh. 

Honorable  Jerome  P.  Cavanagh,  Mayor  of 
Detroit. 

Frederick  J.  Close.  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
ALCOA. 

Honorable  John  P.  Collins.  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology. 

Honorable  Richard  J.  Daley,  Mayor  of 
Chicago. 

Archbishop  J.  F.  Dearden.  Archbishop  of 
Detroit. 

Dr.  Arthur  Flemming,  President.  National 
Council  of  Churches;  President.  University 
of  Oregon. 

Henry  Ford  II,  Chairman.  Ford  Motor 
Company. 

Honorable  Milton  Graham,  Mayor  of  Phoe- 
nix. 

Bishop  George  Oullfoyle,  Diocese  of 
Camden. 

Dr.  Edler  G.  Hawkins,  St.  Augustine  Pres- 
byterian Church. 

-Andrew  Heiskell,  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
Time.  Inc. 

John  H.  Johnson.  President,  Johnson  Pub- 
lishing Company. 

Joseph  D.  Keenan.  Secretary.  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers. 

Honorable  John  V.  Lindsay,  Mayor  of  New 
York. 

George  Meany,  President.  AFL-CIO. 

J.  Irwin  Miller.  President,  Cummins  En- 
gine Company. 

Honorable  Arthur  Naftalln.  Mayor  of 
Minneapolis. 

James  F.  Oates,  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society. 

Gerald  L.  Phillippe.  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
General  Electric  Company. 

A.  PblUp  Randolph.  International  Brother- 
hood of  Sleeping  Car  Porters. 

Walter  Reuther.  United  Auto  Workers. 

David  Rockefeller.  President,  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank. 

James  Rouse.  President,  The  Rouse  Com- 
pany. 

Rabbi  Jacob  P.  Rudln.  President.  Syna- 
gogue Council  of  America. 

Theodore  Schleslnger,  President.  Allied 
Stores  CorpBration. 

Asa  T.  Spaulding.  President.  North  Caro- 
lina Mutual  Insurance  Company. 

David  Sullivan,  President,  Building  Serv- 
ice Employees  International  Union. 

Honorable  James  H.  J.  Tate.  Mayor  of 
Philadelphia. 

John  Wheeler.  President.  Mechanics  and 
Farmers  Bank;  President.  Southern  Regional 
Council. 

Roy  Wllklns.  Executive  Director.  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People. 

Whitney  M.  Young,  Jr.,  Executive  Director. 
National  Urban  League. 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  REINSTATE  A 
CERTAIN  OIL  AND  GAS  LEASE 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  823. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  'S. 
823)   to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 


Interior  to  reinstate  oil  and  gas  lease  Las 
Cruces  063610.  which  was.  on  page  1. 
line  11.  strike  out  all  after  "amended" 
over  through  and  including  "(e)):"  in 
lii\e  1,  page  2.  and  insert  "(U.S.C. 
188(c))  :". 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  S.  823 
is  a  private  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  reinstate  a  certain 
oil  and  gas  lease  in  New  Mexico.  It  passed 
the  Senate  on  May  1.  1967,  and  the  other 
body  made  a  technical  amendment  to 
correct  a  citation.  This  amendment  is, 
of  course,  acceptable  to  the  author  of  the 
bill,  and  I  move  that  the  Senate  concur 
in  the  House  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quoriun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  i  Mr.  Moss 
in  the  chair  j .  Tlie  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTU- 
NITY COMMISSION  RECRUITS 
EMINENT  LAW  PROFESSORS  AS 
SUMMER  CONCILIATORS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that 
S.  3465.  the  bill  to  give  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission  cease 
and  desist  order  power  remains  on  the 
Senate  Calendar. 

During  the  discussion  in  the  Chamber 
the  other  day  with  the  majority  leader 
about  the  fact  that  he  would  not  be  act- 
ing upon  bills  which  came  from  com- 
mittees after  July  9  and  the  fact  that 
our  calendar  was  bare — and  we  went 
over  one  day.  yesterday— I  called  this  bill 
to  the  attention  of  the  majority  leader 
and  asked  why  he  did  not  call  it  up  since 
it  is  on  the  calendar.  He  said  he  would 
have  to  wait  to  see  if  the  other  body 
acts  on  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  is  that  2  years 
ago.  the  other  body  passed  a  bill  which 
would  do  substantially  what  we  propose 
to  do  in  this  bill.  This  bill  was  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  of  which  I  am  a  member. 

I  call  that  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate because  I  deeply  believe  that  this  bill 
deserves  action,  and  there  is  every  likeli- 
hood that  it  will  be  acted  upon  in  the 
other  body. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  has  just  added  six  eminent 
law  professors  from  major  law  schools 
across  the  country  as  case  conciliators 
during  this  summer.  These  six  may  be 
joined  by  other  legal  scholars  whose  ap- 
plications are  under  consideration. 

Since  the  Commission  has  a  serious 
backlog  in  cases  that  remain  unresolved, 
these  six  professors  should  be  a  welcome 
addition  to  the  i^ermanent  staff  of  con- 
ciliators who  are  working  hard  to  nego- 
tiate settlements  'vith  employers,  unions. 
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or  employment  agencies  who  have  been 
charged  with  employment  discrimina- 
tion. I  commend  the  Commission  on  its 
foresight  m  obtaining  the  services  of 
such  outstanding  scholars  who  will  un- 
doubtedly make  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  the  achievement  of  many  more 
successful  conciliations  and  a  more  rapid 
disposition  of  pending  cases. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues, however,  how  serious  the  exist- 
ing situation  Is  with  regard  to  Commis- 
sion caseload.  While  the  law  provides 
for  the  entire  process  of  dealing  with  a 
charge  of  discrimination  to  be  concluded 
within  60  days,  the  Commission  has  had 
such  an  unexpectedly  large  number  of 
charges  that  the  average  time  for  han- 
dlins  a  case  has  grown,  too.  from  16  to  18 
months.  This  matter  will  be  further 
exacerbated  when  the  Commission's 
jurisdiction  expands  on  July  2.  1068.  to 
cover  some  200.000  more  employers.  I 
therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to  give 
favorable  consideration  to  the  adminis- 
tration's request  for  a  $13.1  million 
budget  for  the  Commission  rather  than 
a  S6  9  million  budget  approved  by  the 
House.  The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  De- 
partments of  State,  Justice.  Commerce, 
the  Judiciary,  and  Related  Agencies,  on 
which  I  serve  as  a  member,  should  soon 
be  marking  up  the  bill  containing  the 
appropriation  request  for  the  Commis- 
sion, and  I  am  hopeful  that  it  will  restore 
the  $6.2  million  cut  made  by  the  House. 
It  is  only  in  this  way  that  we  can  provide 
the  Commission  with  sufficient  funds  to 
reduce  its  awesome  backlog. 

Passage  of  title  VII  of  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act  raised  the  expectations  of 
millions  of  Americans  in  minority  groups 
that  employment  discrimination  would 
be  eliminated,  and  we  owe  it  to  them 
to  provide  sufficient  funds  for  the  agency 
that  has  been  created  to  accomplish  this 
objective. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  a  news 
release  issued  by  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  on  these  ap- 
pointments. 

There  bein.,'  no  objection,  the  news  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  bt  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

six  emmeni  law  processors  from  major 
law  schools  .across  the  country  will  serve 
this  summer  as  case  conciliators  for  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission. 
Chairman  Cifford  L.  Alexander,  Jr..  an- 
nounced today.  The  six  .lay  be  Joined  bv 
other  legal  scholars  whose  applications  are 
under  consideration 

The  professors  will  supplement  the  Com- 
mission's permanent  stafT  of  conciliators  in 
negotiating  settlements  with  employers, 
unions,  or  employment  agencies  who  have 
been  charged  with  employment  discrimina- 
tion. EEOC  administers  Title  VII  of  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  .Act.  which  forbids  discrimina- 
tion m  employment  on  the  basis  of  race, 
color,  religion,  sex  or  national  origin. 

One  of  the  appointees  is  Clyde  W.  Sum- 
mers, currently  Professor  of  Law  at  Yale 
University.  In  addition  to  his  chair  at  Yale. 
Professor  Summers  Is  chairman  of  the 
Connecticut  Advisory  Council  on  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  and  holds  alternate 
memberships  on  the  State  Labor  Relations 
Board  and  the  State  Board  of  Mediation  for 
Connecticut. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  Law  School  Is 
represented    by   Nathan   P.    Pelnsinger   and 


Eleanor  J.  Roe  who.  Id  addition  to  their 
professorshlp«.  are  also  resper. lively  the  Di- 
rector and  .\ssoclate  Director  or  the  Center 
for  Teaching  and  Research  in  Disputes  Set- 
tlement. Professor  Petnslnger  has  previously 
taught  at  the  Schools  of  Law  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan.  University  of  Chicago,  and 
Stanford  University  and  has  ser\ed  as  chair- 
man of  the  National  Wage  Stabilization 
Board. 

Others  comprising  the  six  initial  ap- 
pointee* are: 

William  Cohen.  Professor  of  Law  at  the 
University  of  CaJIfornla  at  Lob  Angeles  and 
formerly  with  the  University  of  Minnesota 
School  of  Law;  in  1956-57.  Professor  Cohen 
served  a*  Uiw  Cleric  to  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice WilUam  O  Douglas. 

Robert  J.  AITeldt.  Visiting  Professor  of  Law 
at  the  University  of  Kentucky;  Profeasor 
Affeldt  has  received  law  degrees  from  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame  and  Yale  Univer- 
sity and  has  practiced  labor  law  for  the 
past  ten  years  before  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  and  State  and  Federal  Courts. 

David  B.  Goahlen.  Assistant  Professor  of 
Law  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma:  Profes- 
sor Goshien  received  his  Doctor  of  Law  de- 
gree from  the  University  of  Chicago,  where 
he  was  a  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  He 
will  assume  the  post  of  Ai^soclate  Professor 
of  Law  at  Cleveland-Marshall  Law  School 
next  fall. 

In  making  the  announcement.  Chairman 
Alexander  commented.  "The  assistance  of 
these  legal  scholars  will  be  Invaluable  In  our 
efforts  to  shorten  the  time  minority  people 
and  women  must  wait  to  secure  relief  from 
employment  Injustice  "  The  Commission 
continues  to  labor  under  an  overload  of 
complaints  far  In  excess  of  Congress'  expec- 
tations This  backlog  is  expected  to  Increase 
after  July  2.  1968.  when  EEOCs  Jurisdiction 
expands  to  cover  smaller  employers,  employ- 
ment agencies  and  under  union  organiza- 
tions. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  recent  speech  given  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Commission.  Clif- 
ford L.  Alexander,  Jr..  before  the  Na- 
tional Newspaper  Publishers  Associa- 
tion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Remarks   by    CHADtMAN    Cufford    L.    Alex- 
ander.   Jr  .    Equal    Employment    Oppor- 

TlTNtTT     COMMISSION     AT     MeETINC     OF     NA- 
TIONAL Newspaper  PtTBLisHERS  .Association 
(  Note:  The  following  remarks  were  made  at 
the  Asroclatlon  meeting  in  New  York  on  June 
20.  1968  I 

It  Is  a  particular  pleasure  to  be  here  with 
so  many  good  friends  because  our  basic  re- 
sponsibilities are  so  basically  Interrelated. 
In  a  very  real  sense,  how  well  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission  can  do  Its 
Job  depends  on  how  well  you  serve  the  black 
community  In  this  nation.  And  the  well-be- 
ing of  that  community  depends  in  no  small 
part  on  the  Commission's  work.  We  at  the 
EEOC  must  assure  opportunity  for  the  fulfill- 
ment cif  black  aspirations.  .And  In  doing  that 
we  must  as.<:ure  that  white  America  recog- 
nizes fully  the  abilities  and  accomplishments 
that  only  you.  the  black  press,  have  been  able 
to  express.  Ycu  have  taken  the  "trouble"  to 
understand  and  report  In  depth  the  activities 
nf  the  Negro  community  while  others  Ignored 
It  or  only  looked  at  Its  surface. 

When  EEOC  prevails  on  employers  to  ad- 
vertise Job  openings  in  the  minority  press 
we  do  so  because  the  minority  media  do  strike 
responsive  chords  In  the  communities  to 
which  word  of  Job  operUngs  must  be  trans- 
mitted. You  have  established  your  belleva- 
blllty  over  the  years. 
Each  of  your  readers  who  responds  to  these 


advertisements  can.  In  so  doing,  chip  away 
at  the  myth  that  qualified  minorities  are  not 
available  to  fill  these  Jobs.  And  any  of  your 
readers  who  tinds  himself  discriminated 
against  In  a  Job  situation  must  be  aware  that 
a  means  of  redress  exists  under  the  law. 
Central  to  that  means  Is  EEOC.  It  Is  up  to 
you  to  assure  that  your  audience  knows  of  us. 
and  up  to  us  to  assure  as  best  we  are  able  that 
redress  In  such  circumstances  Is  prompt  and 
equitable. 

I  say  "as  best  we  are  able"  to  be  honest: 
not  to  be  hedging.  I  am  honestly  proud  of 
what  this  Commission  has  been  able  to  ac- 
complish In  the  past  year  and  honestly 
humble  at  how  much  more  needs  to  be  done 
I  want  to  be  sure  you — and  more  importantly 
your  readers — know  what  we  have  done  be- 
cause It  Is  a  sign  of  what  we  can  do  to  help 
them.  And  we  want  them  and  you  to  be  heard 
In  the  struggle  to  secure  the  funds  and  the 
legtslatlcn  we  need  to  do  the  massive  Job 
still  before  us 

The  EEOC  Investigates  charges  of  Job  dis- 
crimination based  on  race,  color,  religion,  sex 
or  national  origin  by  employers,  unions,  em- 
ployment agencies  and  Joint  labor-manage- 
ment apprenticeship  programs.  Where  in- 
vestigation turns  up  facts  indicating  the 
charge  is  a  valid  one.  the  Commission  under- 
takes to  secure  redress  for  the  people  who 
have  been  discriminated  against,  and  to 
change  the  employment  practices  found  dis- 
criminatory, through  the  process  of  concili- 
ation. 

In  the  eleven  months  ending  May  31.  1968. 
the  Commission  has  investigated  charges 
against  a  toui  of  3.069  respondents.  This 
compares  to  a  total  of  1.740  In  the  preced- 
ing twelve  months.  In  these  same  most 
recent  eleven  months  we  have  secured  suc- 
cessful conciliations  with  a  total  of  272  em- 
ployers, labor  unions  and  employment  agen- 
cies. This  compares  to  the  88  .such  concilia- 
tions in  the  twelve  months  previous.  We  have 
achieved  these  results  with  a  number  of  In- 
vestigators and  conciliators  only  slightly 
larger  than  we  had  In  the  earlier  year  and  we 
are  proud  of  them.  They  represent  beneflt.<5 
lor  about  30.000  persons  achieved  through 
conciliation  in  the  past  ten  months.  But 
when  we  compare  these  results  to  the  size 
of  the  problem — millions  of  minority  and 
women  workers  and  Job  applicants  discrimi- 
nated against  annually,  at  a  cost  of  over  $30 
billion  a  year  out  of  black  pockets  and 
white  pockets  alike — the  size  of  the  Job  that 
remains  to  be  done  is  obvious. 

And  when  we  consider  that  even  with  the 
improvements  in  productivity  we  have  been 
able  to  secure  with  our  staff,  the  average 
complainant  must  now  wait  about  eleven 
months  to  have  his  or  her  complaint  Investi- 
gated, and  another  five  months  or  more  to 
have  conciliation  completed,  we  also  know 
what  a  long  way  we  have  to  go. 

Title  VII  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act 
c  reated  our  Commission  and  directed  that  the 
entire  case  handling  process  be  completed 
in  sixty  days.  Prom  the  beginning  we  were 
underfunded  and  understafled  to  handle  the 
volume  of  complaints  that  came  in.  And 
two  things  have  continually  led  to  Increases 
In  that  workload.  The  first  Is  the  automatic 
Increase  In  our  coverage:  In  1965-66  we 
covered  employers  and  unions  with  100  or 
mere  workers;  under  the  law  this  has  con- 
tinually scaled  down  until  July  1st  of  this 
year  we  cover  those  with  25  or  more.  On 
July  1  we  add  almost  200.000  new  employers 
to  our  Jurisdiction — an  increase  of  ISO'^  — 
and  some  6.000  000  additional  employees. 

The  second  thing  that  promises  a  contin- 
uing growth  In  our  workload  is  that  each 
time  we  successfully  conciliate  a  complaint 
of  Job  discrimination,  word  gets  around  that 
here  Is  a  channel  of  redress  that  provides 
Justice.  Sometimes  the  message  gets  around 
by  word  of  mouth:  sometimes  by  the  cover- 
age which  many  of  you  In  this  room  have 
given  to  our  successful  conciliation  efforts. 
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In  either  case  we  are  glad  to  see  It  happen, 
and  glad  to  see  the  volume  of  Incoming  com- 
plaints grow  because  Of  It.  It  means  that 
more  and  more  people  perceive  a  way  of  elim- 
inating discriminatory  practices  within  the 
law.  And  this  Is  something  we  all  must  do  our 
best  to  make  happen. 

We  at  the  Commission  do  more  than  proc- 
ess complaints  of  Job  discrimination — al- 
though that  Is  our  basic  assignment — and 
let  me  mention  Just  a  few  of  our  other  pro- 
grams. I  think  it's  Important  that  you  here 
know  about  them  l>ecause  they  are  the  idnd 
of  thing  many  of  you  have  expressed  Interest 
in. 

Some  of  them  have  been  fairly  well  known, 
such  as  a  series  of  private  and  public  forums 
with  leaders  of  the  textile  Industries  of  North 
and  South  Carolina;  the  nation's  drug  In- 
dustry: the  country's  largest  white  collar  em- 
ployers In  New  York  last  January  during  our 
New  York  City  Hearings  on  Discrimination  In 
White  Collar  employment;  and  most  recently, 
this  month,  with  about  100  top  level  execu- 
tives in  the  country's  largest  utility  com- 
panies. At  each  of  these  confrontations  we 
laid  bare  the  hard  statistics  of  minority  ex- 
clusion and  underutlUzatlon  In  the  Industry 
concerned — statistics  supplied  by  the  em- 
ployers themselves  In  their  annual  reports 
to  us. 

Following  these  meetings  and  hearings  we 
initiated  a  variety  of  actions  to  change  the 
abysmal  picture  we  saw  In  these  Industries. 
We  have  referred  cases  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  suit  where  a  pattern  or  practice  of 
discrimination  appeared  at  work.  We  have 
initiated  our  own  investigations  via  commis- 
sioner charges  In  other  instances.  We  have 
undertaken  technical  assistance  visits  to 
companies  covered  in  these  meetings  and 
hearings.  ITie  purpose  of  these  visits  has  been 
to  put  employers  together  with  the  great  re- 
source of  minority  manpower.  Sometimes 
these  visits  have  been  Independent  and  some- 
times in  conjunction  with  other  government 
agencies  whose  support  we  enlisted  in  help- 
ing change  the  underutlllzatlon  our  data 
showed  to  exist  In  these  companies.  And 
change  has  occurred  in  a  number  of  these 
Instances. 

These  efforts  have  been  Joined  by  others 
'ess  publicized.  One  Is  our  "New  Plants  Pro- 
eram,"  in  which  we  Identify  sites  where  new 
manufacturing  facilities  are  being  built  or 
old  ones  expanded,  and  work  with  local  plant 
management  and  the  local  minority  commu- 
nity to  assure  fair  employment  practices  and 
lifflrmp.tlve  hiring  at  the  early  stages  of  plant 
development  We  thus  catch  potentially  dis- 
criminatory practices  before  they  have  a 
chance  to  take  root. 

Other  programs  include  work  with  Joint 
l.ibor-management  apprenticeship  programs 
in  "Operation  Outreach"  now  underway  In 
.some  35  cities.  This  effort  is  designed  to  open 
.ipprentlceshlps  to  and  recruit  members  from 
the  minority  communities  in  each  of  the 
cities  involved.  EEOC  acts  as  catalyst  between 
the  minority  community,  the  unions  and  the 
Department  of  Labor  wblch  provides  training 
lunds. 

All  these  programs,  plus  others  carried  on 
iiy  state  and  local  FEP's  under  grants  from 
EEOC  have  resulted  in  placement  or  upgrad- 
ing during  the  past  year  for  some  13.000  In- 
tlivlduals.  Again  we  are  proud  of  these  re- 
sults, but  again  they  are  only  a  beginning. 
We  aU  know  much  remains  to  be  done. 

We  must  do  more.  And  you  can  help  us 
do  it. 

You  can  help  by  supporting  our  current 
effort  to  restore  in  tlie  Senate  the  appropria- 
tions cut  made  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  our  budget  for  the  year  beginning 
•luly  1  The  President  Is  reqiiest  for  EEOC 
was  $13.1  million.  The  Hovise  cut  this  to  $6.5 
million;  this  despite  the  Increase  In  coverage 
that  occurs  July  1  and  the  consequent  greater 
workload.  And  this  despite  the  backlog  which 
means  Individuals  now  must  wait  almost  a 


year  and  a  half  for  redress,  and  would  have  to 
wait  even  longer  In  the  next  year  because 
the  volume  of  Incoming  charges  will  continue 
to  grow.  Without  adequate  funding  our  basic 
compliance  machinery  will  continue  to  be 
overtaxed  even  with  the  productivity  In- 
creases we  have  Instituted  and  expect  to  con- 
tinue. And  certainly  our  ability  to  under- 
take the  kinds  of  affirmative  action  programs 
I  mentioned  a  moment  ago  will  be  Jeopard- 
ized by  an  overwhelming  complaint  backlog. 
I  hope  you  will  want  to  make  your  voices  and 
those  of  your  readers  heard  to  avoid  such  an 
outcome. 

I  hope  too  you  would  support  legislation 
to  grant  the  Commission  cease-and-desist 
powers  when  conciliation  falls.  For  we  must 
realize  that  while  our  successful  concilia- 
tions have  been  Increasing  in  number  and 
significance,  there  are  still  over  40'"  of  the 
cases  we  attempt  to  conciliate  when  our  ef- 
forts fail.  And  in  such  cases  the  only  re- 
course now  available  to  individual  charging 
parties  Is  to  file  suit  In  Federal  Court.  This 
is  time  consuming  and  expensive.  We  would 
like  to  see  greater  enforcement  power  for 
EEOC  rather  than  see  this  route. 

There  Is  another  major  way  the  black  press 
can  help  us  help  the  communities  you  serve. 
I  alluded  to  it  earlier  but  it  bears  repetition 
now  because,  unlike  supporting  our  appro- 
priation and  legislation,  it  is  something 
which  can  be  done  In  the  normal  day-to-day 
running  of  your  publications. 

This  Is  to  make  sure  your  readers  know  of 
and  make  use  of  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission.  We  at  the  Commis- 
sion stand  ready  to  provide  you  with  what- 
ever information  you  need.  We  hope  your 
readers  would  be  continuously  told  how  to 
get  In  contact  with  us,  how  to  file  charges 
of  job  discrimination,  how  to  handle  them, 
and  what  some  of  our  successes  In  redressing 
legitimate  grievances  have  been. 

Those  of  us  who  acknowledge  the  impor- 
tance of  law  and  order  in  the  fullest  sense 
are  talking  about  a  legal  system  that  pro- 
vides for  fulfillment,  not  suppression.  If  we 
who  pursue  law  and  order  In  that  fullest 
sense  do  not  speak  out.  then  those  who  pur- 
.sue  it  in  the  narrow  and  retrogressive  sense 
of  suppression  will  have  too  attentive  an 
audience.  I  submit  that  each  of  you  has  an 
obligation  to  let  your  readers  know  of  every 
existing  {jeaceful  channel  for  redress  of  dis- 
crimination and  to  exhort  them  to  use  such 
channels.  You  should  and  do,  of  course, 
shout  loud  and  clear  when  those  channels 
are  unresponsive. 

I  can  guarantee  that  the  Commission  I 
serve  will  do  the  absolute  best  It  can  in  being 
responsive  and  productive,  and  we  hope  we 
will  get  your  help  in  so  doing.  And  I  expect 
there'll  be  times  when  I'll  hear  shouts  In- 
stead of  support.  We  will  gladly  live  with 
the  shouts  if  we  get  the  support.  Both  are 
needed  if  the  task  we  face  Is  to  be  accom- 
plished as  fast  as  its  urgency  so  clearly 
demands. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pre.<5- 
ident.  will  the  Senator  from  New  York 
yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  We.st  Virginia.  I  wrs 
present  when  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  discussed  this  bill,  to  which  the 
Senator  has  referred,  with  the  leadership 
in  the  other  body.  The  leadership  in  the 
other  body  indicated  that  there  was  no 
prospect  for  action  by  the  other  body 
on  the  bill  this  year.  I  believe  that  I 
have  recalled  this  discu.ssion  correctly. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague.  I 
shall  do  my  best  to  make  some  inquiries 
on  that  question,  too,  and  perhaps  we 
can  match  both  positions  at  a  later  date. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  my  colleague 
from  West  Virginia  for  giving  me  that 


information,  which  is  very  important, 
of  course,  in  respect  to  what  I  have  just 
said. 


RECESS   SUBJECT   TO   CALL   OP 
THE    CHAIR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Chair,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  the  recess  will  not  extend  be- 
yond 1:45  p.m.  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon  lat  1  o'clock  and  21  min- 
utes p.m.  > ,  the  Senate  took  a  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

I  At  1  o'clock  and  24  minutes  p.m.,  the 
Senate  reassembled,  when  called  to  or- 
der by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair) .» 


ORDER    OF    BUSINESS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  speak  for  no  more  than  15 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CHIEF   JUSTICE   EARL  WARREN 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  an  extraor- 
dinary era  in  the  history  of  American 
law,  in  some  ways,  perhaps,  our  most 
wonderful  era,  has  come  to  an  end  with 
the  resignation  of  Chief  Justice  Earl 
Warren  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  I  realize  that  it  is  an  over- 
simplification to  say  that  John  Marshall 
converted  a  group  of  semi-independent 
States  into  a  Federal  Union  and  that 
Earl  Warren  made  us  a  compassionate 
Nation.  But  like  many  such  simplifica- 
tions, there  is  more  than  a  grain  of  truth 
in  it. 

Earl  Warren  has  brought  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  a  great- 
ness of  heart  and  a  spirit  which  have 
left  their  mark  on  the  face  of  America. 
He,  more  than  any  other  single  human 
being,  was  our  teacher  in  the  field  of 
human  rights.  It  was  he  who  awakened 
the  conscience  of  the  American  people  to 
the  evil  of  racial  segregation  and  started 
us  on  the  path  to  "Equal  Justice  Under 
Law,"  the  motto  which  for  so  long  has 
been  engraved  on  the  face  of  our  Su- 
preme Court  Building,  but  which  for  too 
long  was  frequently  honored  more  in  its 
breach  than  in  its  observance. 

It  has  long  been  my  view  that  within 
the  Federal  Government  it  is  Congress 
which  has  suffered  most  from  cultural 
and  political  lag.  Some  years  ago  I  wrote 
a  book  which  was  received,  naturally 
enough,  without  much  enthusiasm  by 
many  Senators.  It  was  entitled  "Con- 
gress, the  Sapless  Branch."  In  that  book 
I  said  that  the  Presidency  tended  to  be 
more  attuned  to  the  real  needs  and  de- 
sires of  the  people  in  America  than  Con- 
gress, and  that  the  Warren  court,  the 
Court  presided  over  with  such  distinction 
by  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren,  was,  of 
the  three  braiiches  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  moct  responsive  to  the 
Nation's  long-range  national  interests. 
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In  my  judgment,  the  Court  has  been, 
since  Chief  Justice  Warren  became  its 
head  the  least  shackled  to  what  Abra- 
ham Uncoln  called  "the  outmoded  dog- 
mas of  the  quiet  past." 

I  believe  that  when  the  history  of  our 
era  comes  to  be  written,  the  retiring 
Chief  Justice  will  go  down  in  history  with 
that  other  great  Chief  Justice,  John 
Marshall,  as  the  architect  of  our  Na- 
tional Union,  from  the  bench  of  that  arm 
of  our  Government,  which  in  the  past 
has  been  considered  the  least  likely  in 
many  ways  to  contribute  lo  national 
union,  national  well-beinij.  and  a  na- 
tional sense  of  compassion.  I  hope  that 
the  historians  who  write  the  biography 
of  Chief  Justice  Warren  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  know  not  only  Earl  War- 
ren the  judge,  but  Earl  Warren  the  man. 

StS  W6ll. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  for  the  past 
several  years  to  come  to  know  this  mas- 
sive impressive,  and  towering  man  as 
a  friend:  Shortly  after  I  came  to  Wash- 
ington, f  met  him  and  his  charming  wife 
on  a  number  of  social  occasions.  He  in- 
vited me  once  to  come  down  and  have 
lunch  with  him  in  his  chambers.  I  cer- 
tainly profited  from  the  opportunity. 
When  I  left,  he  said  to  me,  'Joe.  call 
me  up  again.  I  have  enjoyed  this  meet- 
ing." I  did  call  him  up  again  every  3  or 
4  months  during  the  course  of  each  Sen- 
atorial and  Supreme  Court  year  or  term : 
and  always  he  would  say.  'Come  back 
again." 

V.'e  would  talk  of  the  world  as  it  seems 
to  us.  sometimes  of  shoes  and  ships  and 
sealing  wax  and  cabbages  and  kings:  and 
the  wai-mth  and  wisdom  which  I  ob- 
tained from  htm  has  been  a  constant 
source  of  support  and  inspiration  to  me. 

I  am  happy  to  learn  that  he  will  stay 
in  Washintiton  once  he  leaves  the  bench. 
I  am  sure  many  others  of  his  friends  in 
this  body  will  be  happy  at  the  oppor- 
tunity to  continue  to  share  that  com- 
panionship. 

Mr.  President,  there  was  a  splendid 
editorial  in  the  Washington  Post  yester- 
day entitled  "Warren  Steps  Down."  It 
does  more  credit  to  this  great  man  than 
I  have  been  able  to  do  in  these  short 
words.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It 
may  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Waxmn  Steps  Down 

The  retirement  oj  Chief  Justice  Earl  War- 
ren removes  a  massive  figure  from  the  na- 
tional scene.  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  the  Chief  Justice  has  been  a  man 
to  contend  with  In  national  affairs.  First 
as  one  of  the  Nations  most  successful  poli- 
ticians and  later  as  Its  most  widely  known 
Chief  Justice.  Earl  Warren  has  won  a  major 
place  in  history.  He  has  presided  over  the 
Supreme  Court  during  one  of  the  stormiest 
and  most  productive  eras  in  its  179  years. 
And  he  has  given  vigorous  and  wise  leader- 
ship to  Its  deliberations  while  adding  im- 
mensely to  the  stature  of  the  oflRce  he  has 
held. 

Almost  no  one  could  have  foreseen  when 
Earl  Warren  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  In 
1953  the  major  role  the  Court  was  to  oc- 
cupy in  American  Government  in  subse- 
quent years.  But  the  group  of  men  which 
will  always  be  known  as  the  "Warren  Court" 
has  set  the  pace  for  many  major  changes 
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m  Americas  dally  life.  They  >jroke  the  noose 
of  discrimination  and  segregation  that  was 
dragging  the  Nation  down  and,  for  almost 
10  years,  constituted  the  only  part  of  the 
Federal  Oovernment  willing  to  face  up  to  the 
problems  of  civil  rights.  They  fractured  the 
old-line  politics  of  the  Nation,  when  that 
politics  seemed  to  hold  a  deadly  grip  on  any 
means  of  reform,  by  terminating  rural  dom- 
ination of  legislative  apportionment.  They 
reformed  the  Nation's  criminal  law  by  ful- 
fllUng  the  promise  of  the  Constitution  that 
men.  rich  or  poor,  black  or  white,  will  have 
equal  rights.  They  stood  fajt  against  the 
vilest  Icind  of  outcries  and  upheld  the  First 
Amendments  guarantee  of  free  speech, 
broadening  Its  meaning  in  terms  of  political 
debate,  public  controversy,  and  artistic 
achievement. 

In  all  these  ureas.  It  is  difficult  to  sort  out 
Chief  Justice  Warren  from  the  other  mem- 
bers of  his  Court  It  is  the  constitutionalism 
of  Justice  Black,  more  than  any  other  Jus- 
tice, that  has  dominated  the  Court  in  recent 
years.  But  the  Chief  Justice  has  Joined  fully 
in  almost  all  the  Court's  major  decisions  and 
has  drawn  the  lightning  of  public  criticism 
to  himself  by  electing,  quite  properly,  to  be 
the  Court's  spokesman  on  many  of  Its  most 
crucial  Issues. 

The  growth  of  Earl  Warren,  the  Justice, 
dtwing  the  15  years  has  been  immense  Early 
criticism  that  his  opinions  were  too  sweep- 
ing and  lacked  the  craftsmanship  of  some  of 
his  predecessors  has  faded.  Beyond  that,  how- 
ever. It  hai  become  clear  that  he  saw  his  role 
on  the  Court  as  that  of  explaining  its  work 
to  all  the  Nation  in  terms  that  could  be 
widely  understood  and  of.  at  times,  raising 
lundamental  Issues  that  the  Court  was  not 
deciding  but  ought  to  be  opened  for  public 

debate. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States, 
however,  is  more  than  Just  the  presiding 
member  of  the  Supreme  Court  He  is  also  the 
executive  head  of  the  Federal  court  system 
and  the  svmbol  of  the  Nation's  belief  in  rule 
by  law  In  these  roles.  Chief  Justice  Warren 
probably  has  tieen  the  most  successful  of  the 

14  men  to  mi  the  office.  He  has  taken  great 
interest  in  strengthening  and  modernizing 
the  court  system  and.  with  Justice  Tom  C. 
Clark,  has  fostered  many  long-needed  admin- 
istrative changee.  As  a  symbol  of  a  Nation 
ruled  by  law.  he  has  traveled  all  over  the 
world,  always  an  eloquent  spokesman  lor  the 
Idea  of  equal  Justice  under  law.  always  eager 
to  encourage  other  nations — and  the  world — 
to  improve  their  legal  systems  so  that  force 

15  replaced  with  law  For  that  reason,  he  is 
almost  as  widely  known.  :ind  perhaps  more 
widely  respected,  abroad  than  he  is  at  heme 

The  15  years  m  Washington  have  not  t>een 
easy  for  Earl  Warren.  He  has  been  subjected 
to  a  stream  of  abuse  unequalled  in  modern 
day  pubUc  affairs.  His  critics  have  questioned 
his  honor,  his  integrity  and  his  loyalty,  they 
have  demanded  his  impeachment  and  even 
his  death.  Although  the  political  Juices  that 
won  him  three  terms  as  Governor  of  Cali- 
fornia must  often  have  urged  him  to  hre 
back,  he  has  taken  this  abuse  quietly,  as  a 
Justice  should,  and  has  been  a  model  of  de- 
corum and  solemnity,  mixed  with  Just  the 
right  amoimt  of  humor  and  hiunaneness. 

rfome  of  the  men  who  have  been  Chief 
JusUce  of  the  United  States  have  passed  into 
history  with  hardly  more  than  a  sentence. 
But  Earl  Warren  will  stand  In  history  as  one 
of  the  great  Chief  Justices.  His  name,  most 
likely,  will  be  linked  with  those  of  the  other 
three  Justices  who  led  the  Court  through 
major  turning  points  in  its  and  the  Nation's 
life— John  ^4ar8hall.  Roger  B.  Taney,  and 
Charles  Evans  Hughes.  For  more  than  that 
no  Judge  can  aspire;  for  more  than  that  the 
Nation  cannot  ask. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  8  minutes  remaining. 


INDICATIONS  BY  FOREIGN  MINIS- 
TER GROMYKO  THAT  SOVIET  UN- 
ION IS  WILLING  TO  OPEN  NEGO- 
TIATIONS FOR  REDUCTION  OF 
NUCLEAR  WEAPONS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  an- 
other matter,  the  newspapers  this  morn- 
ing contain  the  good  news  that  Foreign 
Minister  Gromyko  of  the  Soviet  Union 
has  indicated  to  our  Government  the 
willingness  of  his  government  to  open 
negotiations  for  the  reduction,  on  both 
sides,  of  nuclear  weapons  and  nuclear 
delivery  systems  and  a  possible  elimina- 
lion  of  the  deployment  of  anti-ballistic- 
mlssUe  systems  by  both  the  Soviet  Union 
and  ourselves. 

I  welcome  this,  and  have  long  urged 
our  Government  to  take  the  initiative  to 
a  greater  extent  than  we  have  in  per- 
suading the  Soviet  Union  to  enter  into 
such  negotiations. 

I  think  President  Johnson  deserves 
great  credit  for  the  initiative  he  took  in 
this  regard  at  Glassboro,  shortly  over 
a  year  ago,  and  the  efforts  which  have 
been  made  often  since,  of  which  I  hap- 
pen to  know,  privately  and  behind  the 
scenes,  to  persuade  the  men  in  the  Kiem- 
lln  to  start  negotiations  looking  toward  a 
deceleration  of  the  arms  race,  particu- 
larly in  the  field  of  nuclear  weapons. 

I  would  hope  that  those  negotiations 
would  be  pressed  forward  to  a  prompt 
agreement,  which  could  probably  be  im- 
plemented by  a  treaty  either  bilaterally 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  ourselves 
or  through  the  good  offices  of  the  18- 
natlon     disarmament     convention     in 

Geneva. 

I  would  hope  that,  as  a  result,  those 
of  us  who  argued  so  strongly,  but  un- 
successfully, for  an  elimination  of  the 
funds  necessary  to  deploy  this  worthless 
anti-baliistic-missile  system  which  the 
Pentagon  is  so  bent  on  constructing  will 
find  in  the  end  that,  through  the  initia- 
tive of  the  Executive,  despite  the  reluc- 
tance of  the  Congress  to  cut  back  on  this 
wasteful  expenditure  of  the  taxpayers' 
money,  this  effort  turned  out  to  be 
successful. 
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I  shall  campaign  vigorously,  both  in 
this  Chamber  and  in  my  home  State,  for 
the  passage  of  this  amendment. 

Again  I  congratulate  the  President  for 
taking  the  Initiative. 


THE  PROPOSED  CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENT  TO  LOWER  VOTING 
AGE  TO  18 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  another 
subject,  I  wish  to  congratulate  President 
Johnson  on  the  message  he  has  sent  to 
us  calling  for  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  cut  the  voting  age  from  21  to  18 
years.  I  shall  do  aU  I  can  to  support  the 
passage  of  such  an  amendment  through 
the  Congress  and  its  adoption  by  the 

Of otpc 

I  have  long  felt— being,  myself,  in 
my  67th  year— that  there  was  at  least 
as  much  good  sense,  if  not  more,  amon;4 
the  youngsters  of  our  country  who  have 
graduated  from  high  school  or  who  have 
reached  the  age  of  18  than  there  was 
among  the  men  and  women  of  my  own 
generation.  To  repeat  the  traditional 
argument,  I  have  never  understood  why 
we  felt  it  appropriate,  proper,  and  ethical 
to  require  young  men  and  women  to  fight 
for  their  country,  to  be  shot  at.  and  often 
killed,  at  the  age  of  18,  but  did  not  give 
them  the  privilege  of  the  vote. 


QUESTIONNAIRE  TO  CORRESPOND- 
ENTS IN  SAIGON  CONCERNING 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  a  mem- 
ber, circulated  to  a  number  of  veteran 
correspondents  in  Saigon  a  question- 
naire asking  their  views  upon  a  number 
of  critical  questions,  such  as,  "Are  we 
winning  the  war?"  "Can  we  win  it?" 
'•\\'hat  is  your  view  of  the  government  of 
South  Vietnam?"  "Why  do  the  Vietcong 
appear  to  have  such  a  hold  on  the  coun- 
try?" and  other  pertinent  questions. 

Three  of  the  more  competent  and  ex- 
perienced reporters  replied  in  detail  to 
the  questionnaire.  For  reasons  which  I 
believe  are  obvious,  I  do  not  desire  to 
reveal  their  names.  They  are  known  only 
as  reporters  A,  B,  and  C. 

The  responses  are  most  revealing,  and 
confirm  the  view  I  expressed  in  a  report 
I  wrote  for  the  Poreien  Relations  Com- 
mittee on  my  return  from  Vietnam  last 
January,  entitled  "Stalemate  in  Viet- 
nam.' 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  questions  and  replies,  as  received 
by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  may 
be  reported  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 
I  note  in  passing  that  this  is  not  a 
classified  document. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  questions 
and  answers  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

List  or  Qdestions 

1.  Is  the  military  war  being  won?  If  not. 
why  not? 

2.  Is  the  political  war  being  won?  If  not. 
why  not? 

3.  Do  the  South  Vietnamese  people  in  gen- 
eral support  the  war?  If  not,  what  is  their 
attitude? 

4.  Why  have  the  Viet  Cong  been  so  success- 
ful over  the  years? 

5.  In  your  opinion,  would  substantial  addi- 
tional United  States  troops  and  an  increase 
in  the  size  of  the  South  Vietnamese  forces 
change  significantly  the  present  military  or 
political  situation  In  South  Vietnam? 

6.  Do  you  think  the  American  people  are 
getting  a  realistic  assessment  of  the  situation 
in  Vietnam  from  our  military  and  civilian 
officials  on  the  scene?  If  not.  why  not? 

7.  What  terms  of  settlement  do  you  think 
the  United  States  could  accept  and  obtain 
under  the  present  circumstances?  What  steps 
could  be  taken  to  bring  this  about? 

1.  Is  the  military  war  being  won?  If  not 
trhy  not? 

A.  "One  of  the  more  tragic  over-slmpll- 
lications  of  the  Vietnam  situation  Is  the 
American  attempt  to  separate  the  political 
and  military  wars,  mainly  to  demonstrate 
that  while  one  phase — the  political — Is 
bogged  down  it  has  no  appreciable  effect  on 
our   *ide-scale  military  campaigns. 

•This  argimient  In  turn  helps  to  Justify 
the  presence  of  well  over  a  half  million 
Americans  on  South  Vietnamese  soil  and 
their  continued   reinforcements. 

Unlike  Von  Clausewltz,  the  American 
military  In  Vietnam  seem  to  believe  that  war 
IS  an  instrument  of  war.  with  few  political 
overtones. 

•  The  Viet  Cong  and  NVA,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  consistently  subordinated  their 


military  campaigns  to  their  political  alms, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  they  re- 
main an  enigma  to  the  American  military 
leadership. 

"The  Military  Assistance  Command  of  Viet- 
nam Is  far  removed  from  the  political  work- 
ings of  this  country  and  the  agonizing  twists 
and  turns  of  Vietnamese  politics. 

"And  significantly.  It  Is  not  interested  in 
this  aspect  of  the  struggle.  The  Military  As- 
sistance Command  in  Vietnam  has  a  single- 
minded  purpose — to  find  and  destroy  the 
enemy — to  'discourage'  him  from  Infiltrat- 
ing, and  It  pursues  this  goal  Independent  of 
the  political  developments  in  this  country. 
•The  massive  infusions  of  men  and  ma- 
teriel have  created  a  powerful  military  lobby 
in  Vietnam,  one  bent  on  Justifying  its  con- 
tinued presence  and  a  continued  war.  As  a 
result  the  Issues  have  been  lost  In  a  distinct 
separation  of  powers  between  the  American 
diplomatic  community  and  Its  powerful  mil- 
itary arm,  and  they  In  turn  have  caused  a 
sharp  division  In  the  ranks  of  South  Viet- 
namese politicians,  attempting  to  please 
American  diplomats,  and  ARVN  command- 
ers, trying  to  please  our  generals. 

'True,  the  American  military  command 
in  Vietnam  has  stressed  the  concept  of  'mo- 
bility' In  Its  most  recent  sweeps,  but  to  my 
mind  It  is  still  hopelessly  conventional'  In 
its  strategy  and  approach  to  the  conflict. 
Mobility"  means  helicopters  and  gunshlps 
and  a  phantasmagoria  of  men  and  material 
leap-frogging  around  Vietnam  is  a  dazzling 
display  of  versatility,  but  with  precious  little 
results.  By  the  time  Operation  'Pegasus'  was 
finally  launched  In  the  North  the  enemy  had 
withdrawn  to  apply  new  pressure  In  the  A 
Shau  Valley. 

"It  was  the  same  story  with  Operations 
'Resolve  to  Win"  and  Complete  Victory' — 
massive  attempts  to  beat  the  bush  in  search 
of  an  enemy  who  had  suddenly  disappeared. 
"The  only  evidence  the  military  can  muster 
of  seriously  'punishing'  the  enemy  is  the 
estimate  of  losses  he  suffered  from  BB  52 
raids,  and  this  Is  hardly  conclusive. 

•Equally  important,  It  is  far  from  a  guer- 
rilla tactic. 

"In  brief,  the  military  does  not  think  or 
act  in  counter-guerrilla  terms,  and  It  cannot 
understand  an  enemy  who  lets  a  military 
plum,  such  as  Khe  Sanh,  slip  through  his 
fingers  in  order  to  proselytize  in  a  hundred 
population  centers  throughout  Vietnam. 
This  point  became  painfully  clear  to  me 
when  talking  to  one  of  the  chief  architects 
of  military  operations  in  Vietnam.  It  was 
early  February,  when  fog  clung  to  the  hill- 
sides in  the  North  and  air  strikes  were 
limited  to  blind  BB  52  raids. 

'•  'I  cannot  understand  why  they  don't  hit 
us  at  Khe  Sanh,'  said  the  general,  shaking 
his  head  slowly.  'I  cannot  understand  why 
they  haven't  done  it  before  this.  One  mass 
raid  and  we've  had  It." 

•And  it  was  the  higher  echelons  of  mili- 
tary, not  the  Journalists,  who  predicted  a 
second  wave,  week  after  tiresome  week,  in 
the  same  way  they  solemnly  predicted  the 
storming  of  khe  Sanh. 

"They  swung  wildly  from  underestimating 
the  enemy  to  exaggeration  of  his  capability, 
Just  to  be  safe. 

"All  of  this  Indicates  that  the  American 
military  in  Vietnam  still  suffer  badly  from 
ignorance  of  their  enemy,  his  capability  and 
intentions. 

'They  are  still  incapable  of  making  him 
meet  them  on  American  terms.  He  fights 
when  he  wants  to  and  Just  as  suddenly  dis- 
appears. And  this  In  turn  makes  It  painfully 
uifflcult  to  achieve  even  the  narrow  goal  of 
the  powerful  American  military  machine — to 
find  and  destroy  him. 

"In  ray  opinion,  it  is  impossible  to  sepa- 
rate the  military  from  the  political  phase. 
We  cannot  truthfully  say  we  are  winning 
militarily  because  our  military  thrusts  have 
not  significantly  lessened  enemy  pressures  on 
the  people  and  government  of  Vietnam. 


B.  "No.  I  don't  believe  it  Is  being  won,  nor 
do  I  beUeve  that  it  is  possible  to  win  it  It 
is  not  being  won  because  the  United  States 
military  establishment  is  incapable  of  waging 
the  kind  of  war  being  prosecuted  by  the  Viet 
Cong  and  the  North  Vietnamese  Army.  Their 
forces  are  of  the  people,  in  many  oases  sup- 
ported by  the  people.  They  are  waging  an 
insurrection  and  we  are  fighting  a  war.  We 
depend  on  overwhelming  firepower.  They  de- 
pend on  freedom  of  action.  We  are  obvious. 
They  are  invisible.  Even  our  best  military 
minds  sav  that  the  proper  equaUon  to  com- 
bat an  indigenous  insurgency  is  a  force  equal 
to  ten  times  the  size  of  the  guerrillas.  If  the 
VC  and  NVA  combined  can  field  about  half 
a  million  men — and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
they  can  field  that  many,  although  they  do 
not  need  that  many— then  we  would  need  to 
have  5-million  troops.  The  enemy  is  quick- 
sllverlsh.  We  can  win  any  given  engagement, 
but  we  cannot  permanently  hold  the  terrain. 
Our  troops  must  move  on  to  the  next  spot, 
and  the  VC  and  NVA  can  move  right  back 

C  "The  military  war  In  South  Vietnam  is 
being  won  to  the  extent  that  large  Viet  Cong 
and  North  Vietnamese  troop  concentrations 
are  quickly  broken  up  and  repelled  from  their 
positions.  This  was  true  even  during  the  re- 
cent 'Tet  Offensive."  The  prolonged  battle  for 
Hue  resulted  because  of  the  natural  protec- 
tion the  walled  city  provided,  plus  the  origi- 
nal relucunce  to  use  all  available  firepower 
against  the  city  with  its  historical  treasures. 
Thus,  large-scale  action  by  the  other  side  is 
almost  consistently  met  with  overwhelming 
reaction." 

2.  Is  the  political  war  being  won?  If  not, 
why  not? 

A  "The  political  war  Is  in  worse  shape 
than  ever  because  the  military  could  not  keep 
the  enemy  out  of  the  cities.  The  urban  popu- 
lace for  the  first  time  was  treated  to  a  mass 
demonstration  of  enemy  power,  and  even  if 
such  a  performance  is  impossible  to  repeat  on 
the  same  scale  (as  our  military  Insist  it  is) 
they  require  more  than  Just  reassurance. 

"The  government  is  acting  to  increase  the 
South  Vietnamese  commitment  to  the  war, 
and  this  is  encouraging,  but  It  comes  late.  It 
comes  at  a  time  of  extreme  nervousness 
about  negotiations,  at  a  time  when  the  gov- 
ernment itself  Is  not  unified  on  a  course  of 
action,  as  Vice  President  Ky  himself  admits 
•Our  government  is  not  extremely  popu- 
lar ...  we  can  only  say  we  are  more  popular 
than  the  communists  .  .  ."  This  is  hardly  a 
clarion  caU  to  rally  the  people.  There  Is  still 
too  much  cynicism,  too  much  back-door 
wrangling,  too  much  deep-rooted  corruption 
at  high  levels  of  government  (and  through- 
out the  society)  to  expect  a  wldescale  re- 
sponse to  calls  for  austerity  and  unity. 

"To  be  anti-communist  is  not  enough.  The 
government  must  have  a  program.  It  does  not 
have,  and  that  Is  why  It  is  losing  the  political 
war." 

B.  "No  I  don't  believe  so.  The  problem  here 
Is  that  we  are  supporting  the  wrong  people, 
as  we  so  often  do.  There  is  no  viable  poUtical 
force  in  Vietnam  other  than  the  NLF.  The 
GVN.  and  all  GVN's  before  it.  are  not  repre- 
sentative. They  do  nothing  atwut  the  basic 
problems  of  Vietnam — namely,  land  reform, 
corruption,  refugees.  They  talk  glowingly  of 
fighting  for  freedom  and  democracy,  but  they 
are  despotic.  The  OVN  capitalizes  on  Amer- 
ica's built-in  fear  of  anything  communistic. 
But  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  know  little 
about  and  care  less  about  communism."' 

C.  "The  political  war  Is  NOT  being  won.  It 
fails  because  small  groups  of  Viet  Cong  and 
North  Vietnamese  can  get  together  to  form 
large  enemy  concentrations.  The  best  barom- 
eter of  the  political  commitment  to  this  war 
has  been  and  remains  the  Intelligence  that 
flows  from  the  people  to  the  government.  The 
rural  people — and,  as  Tet  clearly  showed,  the 
urban  population  as  well — either  do  not  trust 
the  government's  secjrlty  or  do  not  find  It  In 
their  self-interest  to  report  Viet  Cong  move- 
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menu  or  the  stockpiling  of  weftpons  and  am- 
munition. Until  you  know  where  the  enemy 
Is,  and  only  the  residents  of  an  area  can  tell 
you  this,  your  military  potential  remains  just 
that,  potential." 

3.  Do  the  South  Vietnamese  people  In  gen- 
eral support  the  war?  If  not.  what  Is  their 
attitude? 

A.  Not  answered 

B.  "The  buslneas  community,  the  upper 
classes,  those  whose  livelihoods,  properties, 
lives  and  futures  are  tied  in  with  the  society 
protected  by  the  GVN  do  support  the  war. 
but  not  in  any  philosophical  or  political 
sense.  I  think  they  support  the  war  for  very 
selflsh  reasons.  The  larger  body  of  people — 
the  peasants  in  the  countryside,  the  poor 
people  who  live  on  the  edge  of  starvation, 
who  own  virtually  nothing,  live  In  hovels, 
etc — couldn't  care  less  about  the  war.  They 
certainly  don't  care  who  wins  because  their 
lives  couldn't  be  any  worse  under  the  VC 
than  they  are  under  the  OVN  Just  before 
the  Tet  offensive,  for  example,  the  VC  and 
NVA  infiltrated  Into  Saigon  In  massive  num- 
bers, thousands  of  them.  Yet  no  one  Informed 
the  police  or  any  other  South  Vietnamese  au- 
thority. I  don't  think  they  refrained  from 
informing  out  of  fear.  I  think  they  did  so 
out  or  4y)athy  '• 

C.  "ir  can  be  said  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  support  the  war  In  the  sense 
that  many  of  the  people  do  not  like  the 
Viet  Cong  and  do  not  want  to  live  under 
their  control.  Most  of  the  peasants  see  the 
war  as  between  the  Viet  Cong  and  the  Ameri- 
cans, not  the  Saigon  government.  Most  South 
Vietnamese  simply  w:»nt  the  shooting  to  stop, 
are  only  passively  interested  in  the  political 
terms  of  a  settlement,  and  spend  most  of 
their  time  Just  trying  to  antagonize  no  one 
and  stay  alive.  Neutrality  would  best  describe 
their  attitude. " 

4  Why  have  the  Viet  Cong  been  so  suc- 
cessful over  the  years? 

A.  "The  Viet  Cong  have  been  successful 
In  proselytizing  over  the  years  partly  because 
they  carry  the  aura  of  liberation  from  Japa- 
nese and  French  occupation,  but  mainly  be- 
cause they  offer  a  program  of  social  change, 
the  first  Vietnamese  attempt  to  break  out 
of  the  rut  of  a  colonial  economy. 

"Their  programs,  with  an  accent  on  land 
reform,  education,  literacy,  social  benefits, 
have  particular  appeal  among  the  have-not 
elements  of  Vietnamese  society,  and  this  is 
why  the  countryside  has  long  been  a  VC 
stronghold. 

"They  have  been  successful  because  they 
were  the  rtrst  unified,  militant  elements  of 
Vietnamese  society  to  appeal  to  Vietnamese 
nationalism  while  promulgating  wide-scale 
economic  and  social  reform.  Granted.  It  has 
remained  a  pie-ln-the-sky  program,  even  to 
a  great  degree  In  the  North  (as  most  com- 
munist programs  are.  Even  after  twenty  years 
the  Czechs,  for  example,  are  still  grop'ng  for 
the  reality  within  the  theory  i  but  In  South 
Vietnam  even  the  promise  is  something  that 
opposing  political  factions  have  been  unable 
to  match." 

B.  "I  think  the  answer  can  be  extrapolated 
from  the  answers  to  questions  1.  2  and  3. 
In  essence.  It  bolls  down  to  the  (act  that 
the  VC  have  freedom  of  action  and  freedom 
of  movement;  they  have  a  working,  disci- 
plined political  organization;  they  are  moti- 
vated; they  have  complete  knowledge  of  the 
people  and  the  countryside;  and  they  can 
promise  the  people  something  other  than  the 
status  quo." 

C.  "The  Viet  Cong  have  been  consistent 
in  their  program,  well  organized,  quick  and 
brutal  to  give  object  lessons  to  government 
collaborators,  and  quick  to  exploit  the  short- 
comings of  their  adversaries.  The  Viet  Cong 
offer  land  reform,  promotion  by  merit,  honest 
administration,  a  degree  of  popular  voice  in 
local  matters  and  a  host  of  welfare  pro- 
grams, education,  public  health,  etc.  The 
Viet  Cong  organization,  both  overt  and 
shadow,  is  especially  sound.  Villages  under 


their  sway  can  never  be  sure  who  the  covert 
cadre  are  Agents  may  be  ordered  to  con- 
ceal themselves  for  months  and  years  before 
being  called  upon  to  render  service  (note — 
this  occurred  m.iny  times  in  the  cities  during 
the  Tet  offensive).  When  government  iorces 
temporarily  sweep  through  an  area,  people 
are  warned  not  to  cooperate,  and  when  gov- 
ernment strength  and  or  vigilance  lags,  the 
Viet  Cong  return  to  punish  the  collaborators. 
Village  and  hamlet  chiefs  are  special  targets. 
An  execution  in  a  hamlet  very  often  renders 
the  area  solidly  neutral  for  weeks.  The  Sai- 
gon government,  slow  to  reform  and  the 
Americans,  who  have  In  the  past  been  re- 
luctant to  press  for  reform,  offer  the  Viet 
Cong  Juicy  propaganda  targets.  Entrenched 
interests  seem  to  be  tolerated  by  the  United 
States,  and  generals  and  politicians  who  are 
tainted  by  collaboration  with  the  French 
against  their  own  people  are  favored.  Amer- 
ican material  aid  winds  up  in  the  black 
market  and  enriches  public  officials  at  the 
expense  of  the  common  people.  South  Viet- 
namese government  programs  designed  to 
follow  up  American  military  actions  are 
often  forgotten  and  usually  poorly  lulmlnls- 
tered.  so  that  the  American  Image  in  a  num- 
ber of  areas  is  one  of  a  dispassionate 
warrior." 

5.  In  your  opinion,  would  substantial  ad- 
ditional United  States  troops  and  an  Increase 
in  the  size  of  the  South  Vietnamese  forces 
change  significantly  the  present  military  or 
political  situation  in  South  Vietnam 

A.  "In  my  opinion  substantial  Increases 
in  the  number  of  U.S.  or  SVN  troops  would 
not  significantly  change  the  politico-military 
situation  In  South  Vietnam." 

B.  "Of  course  the  situation  would  be 
changed.  With  more  troops  we  could  pursue 
the  enemy  further,  hold  more  terrain,  etc. 
But  the  real  question  is:  could  we  provide 
enous;h  troops  to  do  what  would  be  required 
to  effect  a  victory  In  military  terms." 

C.  "No  More  American  troopw  would  fur- 
ther 'Americanize'  the  Vietnam  war.  The  size 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  .\rmy  is  not  as  Im- 
portant right  now  as  quality,  political  as  well 
as  military,  administrative  as  well  as  tacti- 
cal." 

6.  Do  you  think  the  American  people  are 
getting  a  realistic  assessment  of  the  situation 
In  Vietnam  from  our  military  and  civilian 
officials  on  the  scene?  If  not.  why  not? 

A.  "I  do  not  think  the  American  people 
are  getting  a  realistic  assessment  of  the  sltu- 
.ition  in  Vietnam  from  our  military  and 
civilian  officials  on  the  scene. 

"On  the  military  side,  this  Is  partly  due 
to  lack  of  adequate  Intellli^ence  and  partly 
to  the  strong  desire  to  believe  what  one  wants 
to  believe  There  are  many  military  reputa- 
tions on  the  line  in  Vietnam  and  the  vast 
majority  of  the  leadership  is  committed  to  a 
poMcy  of  'more  of  the  same."  " 

"This  attitude  promotes  stubborn  opti- 
mism, not  only  publicly,  which  Is  under- 
standable, but  privately  as  well.  The  tend- 
ency Is  never  to  question  optimistic  statis- 
tics, such  as  the  number  of  enemy  killed  in 
action  over  Tet.  and  to  Ignore  reports  that 
reflect  pessimism  independent  of  their 
source. 

"This  attitude  Is  even  more  exaggerated 
now  that  General  Westmoreland  is  leaving 
and  MAC-V  wants  to  have  him  return  as  a 
winner,  the  man  who  shattered  the  Tet 
offensive  and  won  at  Khe  Sanh. 

"Although  their  personal  commitment  is 
less  passionate  than  that  of  the  military,  the 
highest  level  of  American  civilian  official- 
dom In  Vietnam  also  have  their  reputations 
at  stake  In  this  war.  Many  of  them  were  hand 
picked  by  the  President  for  their  ability  to 
roll  with  the  most  difficult  situations  and 
still  come  up  sounding  like  Walt  Whitman 
Rostow.  And  they  do.  There  Is  an  'apparat- 
chikr  atmosphere  in  Saigon  that  must  be  un- 
matched in  any  American  diplomatic  mission 
In  the  world.  These  officials  have  become 
Ideologues    In    the    true    sense,    no    longer 


examining  why  we  are  here  and  to  what  pur- 
pose, but  interested  mainly  In  'holding  on' 
because  of  the  impact  of  Vietnam  on  Amer- 
ican life  and  politics. 

"This  Is  not  true  of  a  great  number  uf 
American  civilian  and  military  men  in  Viet- 
nam, but  unfortunately  it  does  apply  to 
many  of  those  who  speak  with  the  prestige 
of  rank  and  the  voice  of  authority." 

B.  "I  think  they  are  getting  a  pretty  gooxl 
assessment  of  what  is  happening  through 
the  medium  of  a  very  skeptical  press  corp.s. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  military  or  civilian 
officials  are  as  frank  or  as  honest  or  as  free 
with  Information  as  they  should  be.  I  can 
understand  their  point  of  view,  but  I  can  also 
disagree  with  It.  It  has  been  said  that  thU 
war  Is  the  most  highly  reported  war  in  hi.';- 
tory.  This  is  true,  but  it  Is  also  true  that  the 
establishment  has  built  up  one  of  the  most 
impenetrable  and  formidable  public  rela- 
tions obstacle  courses  ever  conceived.  Tlie 
objectives  of  these  PR  men — and  they  are 
legion— Is  to  keep  the  distasteful  truth  out 
of  the  press,  to  distort  the  truth  so  as  to 
paint  continually  a  glowing  picture  of  wh.u 
is  happening." 

C.  "No.  With  a  large  neutral  force  in  the 
country,  any  statistical  approach  comes  \ip 
nebulous  Jelly.  If  the  Viet  Cong  brought  In 
computers  with  their  guns,  as  the  Americans 
have  tried  recently,  they  would  get  a  bunch 
of  figures  that  could  be  woven  Into  the  same 
'cautious  optimism'  that  Washlngtton  has 
been  reading  for  years.  In  fact,  there  is  some 
evidence  that  last  year.  Hanoi  grew  weary 
of  glowing  reports  and  no  real  progress  and 
began  assigning  more  and  more  North  Viet- 
namese cadres  at  all  levels  of  Viet  Cong 
structure  In  order  to  get  more  candor.  The 
United  States  gets  candor  from  advisors  and 
civilian  officials  at  low  levels,  in  many  in- 
stances, but  the  pessimistic  value  Judgments 
evaporate  on  up  the  line.  Prom  other  career 
conscious  advisors  and  officials,  the  top  ech- 
elon gets  what  It  wants  to  hear — progress." 

7.  What  terms  of  settlement  do  you  think 
the  United  States  could  accept  and  obtain 
under  the  present  circumstances?  What 
steps  could   be   taken   to  bring  this  abmtf 

A.  "What  terms  of  settlement  do  I  think 
the  United  States  could  accept  and  obtain 
under  the  present  circumstances?  Under  the 
present  circumstances,  with  the  present 
South  Vietnamese  government  I  see  little 
hope  for  a  settlement  of  any  sort,  only  :i 
chance  to  dampen  down  the  war  to  prcpcr- 
tlons  more  'manageable'  and  perhaps  'toler- 
able' to  both  sides,  such  as  a  cessation  of  the 
bombing  in  the  North  in  return  for  a  slack- 
ening of  Infiltration  from  the  North. 

"While  these  things  might  pull  Vietnam 
off  the  front  pages  they  cannot  appreciably 
affect  the  trxie  issue  here,  which  Is  a  govern- 
ment that  either  represents  Viet  Cong  inter- 
ests, or  neutralizes  these  Interests  through  ^ 
powerful  program  of  reform. 

"The  Saigon  government  refuses  the  for- 
mer and  seems  utterly  incapable  of  the  latter. 

"Personally  I  believe  a  coalition  govern- 
ment Is  the  only  answer  at  this  point,  with 
or  without  Thleu  and  Ky.  Agreement  to  such 
a  government  should  give  the  United  States 
a  generous  quid  pro  quo  as  far  as  the  tlmlne 
of  an  American  withdrawal  is  concerned, 
and  the  nature  of  the  phase-down.  It  Is  not 
attractive,  and  it  would  be  painful,  but  In 
that  respect  it  is  so  much  like  the  Vietnam 
Involvement  itself,  and  is  certainly  no  more 
painful  than  the  alternative  of  more  of  the 
same." 

B.  "I  think  the  best  we  could  hope  for  is 
some  form  of  coalition  government,  which, 
of  course.  In  the  long  run  would  mean  con- 
trol of  South  Vietnam  by  the  NLF  and  their 
partners  in  Hanoi.  However,  In  itself  this  may 
not  necessarily  be  all  that  bad.  There  is  a  very 
strong  strain  of  nationalism  that  runs 
through  the  goals  and  Ideals  of  the  NLF,  and 
we  should  never  fear  nationalism.  We  should 
iniiead,  learn  to  live  side  by  side  with  such 
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movements,  since  they  are  indeed  the  wave  of 
the  future.'' 

C.  "There  is  only  one.  and  that  perhaps 
unsafe,  way  to  de-escalate  the  Vietnam  war 
and  bring  peace.  The  South  Vietnamese  gov- 
ernment must  offer  to  receive  the  Viet  Cong 
as  a  legitimate  political  party,  after  all  mem- 
bers sign  a  pledge  that  they  will  not  resort 
to  violence  In  order  to  control  or  alter  the 
government — something  similar  to  the  United 
States  law  prohibiting  membership  in  any 
party  promoting  the  violent  overthrow  of  the 
government.  The  next  step  would  be  to  hold 
legislative  and  presidential  elections  on 
schedule  during  the  year  1971.  Let  the  ex-Vlet 
Cong  run  their  slates  along  with  other  na- 
tionalist parties.  That  would  give  them  nearly 
three  years  for: 

"(A)  the  Saigon  government  to  make  Itself 
popular;  (B)  the  non-communist  political 
organizations  to  blossom:  (C)  the  Viet  Cong 
to  sell  their  Ideas  to  the  people. 

"A  lingering  American  military  presence 
to  guarantee  the  peaceable  return  of  the  Viet 
Cong,  plus  International  guarantors  and  in- 
spectors would  be  needed.  The  only  way  this 
can  come  about  is  if  the  South  Vietnamese 
government  cleans  Itself  up  and  allows  true 
democratic  political  activity.  Saigon  would 
have  to  back  away  from  Its  hard  line,  and 
the  Viet  Cong  would  have  to  rid  Itself  of 
the  claim  that  It  Is  the  only  true  representa- 
tive of  the  South  Vietnamese  people.  The 
only  step  the  United  States  can  do  Is  to  tell 
the  Saigon  government  that  this  Is  It  .  .  . 
or  nothing." 

WITHDRAWAL  OF  AMERICAN 
TRCX)PS  FROM  KHESANH 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  note  also, 
with  mixed  feelings,  the  announcement 
that  our  troops  have  been  withdrawn 
from  Khesanh  in  the  jungles  of  South 
Vietnam  near  the  Demilitarized  Zone. 
One  wonders  for  what  reason  we  fought 
so  stubbornly  to  hold  this  jungle  outpost, 
at  the  cost  of  so  many  American  lives 
in  killed  and  wounded,  and  in  aircraft, 
equipment,  and  materiel,  and  why,  after 
a  bitter  siege  of  several  months,  having 
successfully  defended  it,  we  suddenly 
withdraw. 

To  me,  it  was  inexplicable  at  the  time 
why  we  wanted  to  hold  this  outpost.  The 
reasons  given  did  not  make  sense  to  me. 
We  were  not  preventing  infiltration.  We 
were  not  denying  the  North  Vietnamese 
any  access  to  areas  to  which  they  wished 
to  go. 

Now,  the  reasons  given  for  withdraw- 
ing seem  to  be  equally  specious.  I  would 
hope  that  in  the  future,  our  generals  and 
our  Air  Force  commanders  would  think 
twice  before,  as  a  matter  of  what  appears 
to  be  merely  military  status,  they  com- 
mit the  lives  of  American  boys  to  jungle 
posts  which,  on  second  thought,  they 
discover  are  not  worth  the  trouble  of 
defending. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


INTERNATIONAL  COFFEE 
AGREEMENT,   1968 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, as  in  executive  session.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order 
to  request  the  yeas  and  nays,  even 
though  the  coffee  agreement  is  not  for- 
mally before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSIT  RESEARCH 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
just  had  the  opportunity  to  read  a  docu- 
ment released  by  the  U.S.  Def>artment  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development's  Ur- 
ban Transit  Administration  entitled  "To- 
morrow's Transixirtation." 

This  booklet  is  actually  a  summation 
of  17  studies  on  urban  transiJortation 
which  HUD  contracted  for  with  trans- 
portation consultant  and  engineering 
firms  in  an  effort  to  give  our  Govern- 
ment a  "sense  of  direction  '  in  this  whole 
field. 

While  I  will  not  deny  that  some  valu- 
able points  were  made  by  some  of  the 
consultants  in  their  reports,  the  overall 
picture  presented  in  the  HUD  booklet 
left  me  amazed  and  Ftunned. 

Here  we  are  at  a  time  when  our  finan- 
cial situation  is  so  bad  that  we  have  had 
to  cut  S6  billion  in  expenditures  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  and  we  have  had  to  im- 
pose a  surcharge  tax  increase  on  our  peo- 
ple to  help  make  up  for  the  irresponsibil- 
ities of  the  past.  Then  comes  HUD  with 
a  proposal  to  spend  S980  million — almost 
SI  billion  in  research  and  development 
in  urban  transit  over  a  minimum  of  5 
years. 

While  our  major  rail  rapid  transit  sys- 
tems are  being  taxed  to  the  limit,  while 
large  cities  all  over  the  countr>'  are  find- 
ing it  difficult  to  find  the  money  to  solvk, 
their  transit  problems,  while  bus  systems 
in  medium  and  small  American  cities  are 
going  broke  or  out  of  business  by  the 
dozens,  HUD  is  asking  the  Congress  to 
spend  almost  a  billion  dollars — not  to 
solve  these  existing  problems,  mind  you — 
but  for  research  for  exotic  systems  such 
as  personal  rapid  transit  cars  and  small 
buses  that  are  furnished  to  passengers 
with  the  aid  of  computers. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  not  even  come 
close  to  spending  a  billion  Federal  dol- 
lars to  assist  our  rapid  transit  systems 
which  need  help  in  this  coimtrj'  since 
the  urban  transit  program  began.  How 
can  we  justify  pouring  this  kind  of 
money  into  exotic  schemes  when  we 
have  not  settled  the  problems  of  the 
present? 

I  think  Senators  will  understand  my 
amazement  more  clearly  when  they  be- 


gin to  th'nk  of  what  can  be  done  in  ur- 
ban transit  within  the  realm  of  reality 
for  luider  a  billion  dollais. 

You  could  buy  32,667  new  51  passen- 
ger buses. 

About  50  Cleveland  Airport  rapid  tran- 
sit extensions  could  be  built. 

You  would  be  able  to  construct  and 
equip  nearly  10  Delawaie  River  Port 
Authority  rapid  transit  lines. 

In  fact  the  whole  BARTD  system  in 
San  FYanci-sco  could  be  built  for  just  a 
little  more  than  $980  million. 

I  think  I  speak  for  many  in  the  Con- 
gress when  I  say  that  we  are  becoming 
weary  of  endless  studies  and  plans  which 
have  little  or  no  bearing  on  the  prob- 
lems with  which  we  are  confronted. 

Mr.  President,  the  Friday,  June  21, 
1968,  edition  of  the  Wall  Sticct  Journal 
contained  an  excellent  editorial  analysis 
of  this  latest  research  scheme,  entitled 
'Toying  With  Transportation."  It  calls 
on  the  Congress  to  take  a  long,  hard 
look  at  these  projwsals  before  acting.  Its 
call  is  completely  justified  and  I  support 
it. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  edi- 
torial to  which  I  have  referred  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Toying  With  Transportation 

If  President  Johnson's  message  lo  Congress 
accompanying  a  study  of  new  .systems  for 
urban  transportation  is  noncommltal.  there 
seems  to  be  ample  reason  for  it  to  be  so. 

The  study  entitled  "Tomorrow's  Trans- 
portation" and  issued  after  18  months  of 
research  and  analysis  by  17  contractors  hired 
by  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  De- 
partment, endorses  spending  almost  $1  billion 
during  the  next  five  to  10  years  on  such  ex- 
periments as  "dlal-a-bus"  systems  and  "per- 
sonal rapid  transit"  cars.  Its  proposals  are 
pretty  far  removed  from  what  the  President 
calls  "the  problems  of  Americans  who  live 
in  or  commute  to  work  in  cities" 

The  dlal-a-bus  scheme,  for  Instance,  would 
serve  low-density  metropolitan  areas:  would- 
be  riders  at  a  dial-a-bus  station  would  dial 
for  service  while  a  radio  .system  kept  track 
of  vehicles  moving  through  the  area.  A  com- 
puter would  sort  the  calls  and  send  a  bus  to 
pick  up  the  riders. 

Now  rapid  transit  in  low-density  areas  is 
a  problem,  all  right,  especially  at  night;  in 
Washington.  D.C..  recently,  bus  drivers  re- 
fused to  drive  at  night  for  fear  of  being 
robbed,  beaten  or  both.  But  neither  the  dlal- 
a-bus  plan  nor  the  personal  rapid  transit 
concept,  making  use  of  small,  recirculating 
car-like  capsules  using  their  own  rights-of- 
way,  comes  to  grips  with  the  problem  of  mass 
transit. 

When  the  HUD  study  considers  mass  trans- 
sit  at  all,  it  discusses  such  devices  as  "dual- 
mode  vehicles"  which  could  be  used  on  both 
streets  and  the  subway-like  guideways,  and 
appears  to  Ignore  existing  subway  and  rail 
facilities,  most  of  which  could  be  Improved 
vastly  with  better  equipment  and  mainte- 
nance. Imposing  new  and  intricate  systems 
atop  those  now  in  use  is  only  likely  to  make 
the  latter  worse  than  they  are  now. 

President  Johnson  is  right  in  saying  the 
report  '"provides  a  good  foundation  for  deci- 
sions" on  research  and  development  pro- 
grams needed  for  new  transport  systems. 
The  study  surely  ought  to  make  Congress 
take  a  hard  look  before  deciding  on  the  $230 
million  for  fiscal  1970 — up  from  S25  million 
for  1969 — the  Administration  is  asking  for 
urban  mass  transit  projects. 

By  all  means  work  should  proceed  on  the 
problems   of   tomorrow's   transportation.  At 
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ments  or  the  stockpiling  of  weapons  and  am- 
munition.  Until  you  know  where  the  enemy 
Is.  and  only  the  residents  of  an  area  can  tell 
you  this,  your  military  potential  remains  Just 
that,  potential." 

3  Do  the  South  Vietnamese  people  In  gen- 
eral support  the  war?  If  not,  what  Is  their 
attitude? 

A.  Not  answered. 

B.  "The  business  community,  the  upper 
classes,  those  whose  livelihoods,  properties, 
lives  and  futures  are  tied  In  with  the  society 
protected  by  the  OVN  do  support  the  war. 
but  not  in  any  philosophical  or  political 
sense.  I  think  they  support  the  war  for  very 
selfish  reasons.  The  larger  body  of  people — 
the  peasants  In  the  countryside,  the  poor 
people  who  live  on  the  edge  of  starvation, 
who  own  virtually  nothing,  live  In  hovels, 
etc  — couldn't  care  less  about  the  war.  They 
certainly  don't  care  who  wins  because  their 
lives  couldn't  be  any  worse  under  the  VC 
than  they  are  under  the  OVN.  Ju»t  before 
the  Tet  offensive,  for  example,  the  VC  and 
NVA  Infiltrated  Into  Saigon  In  massive  num- 
bers, thousands  of  them.  Yet  no  one  Informed 
the  police  or  any  other  South  Vietnamese  au- 
thority. I  don't  think  they  refrained  from 
Informing  out  of  fear.  I  think  they  did  so 
out  of*  at)athy  " 

C.  "ir  can  be  said  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  support  the  war  In  the  sense 
that  many  of  the  people  do  not  like  the 
Viet  Cong  and  do  not  want  to  live  under 
their  control.  Most  of  the  peasants  see  the 
war  as  between  the  Viet  Cong  and  the  Ameri- 
cans, not  the  Saigon  government.  Most  South 
Vietnamese  simply  wi^nt  the  shooting  to  stop, 
are  only  passively  interested  in  the  political 
terms  of  a  settlement,  and  spend  most  of 
their  time  Just  trying  to  antagonize  no  one 
and  stay  alive.  Neutrality  would  best  describe 
their  attitude." 

4  Why  have  the  Viet  Cong  been  so  suc- 
cessful over  the  years? 

A.  "The  Viet  Cong  have  been  successful 
In  proselytizing  over  the  years  partly  because 
they  carry  the  axira  of  liberation  from  Japa- 
nese and  French  occupation,  but  mainly  be- 
cause they  offer  a  program  of  social  change, 
the  first  Vietnamese  attempt  to  break  out 
of  the  rut  of  a  colonial  economy. 

"Their  programs,  with  an  accent  on  land 
reform,  education,  literacy,  social  benefits, 
have  particular  appeal  among  the  have-not 
elements  of  Vietnamese  society,  and  this  Is 
why  the  countryside  has  long  been  a  VC 
stronghold. 

"They  have  been  successful  because  they 
were  the  first  unified,  militant  elements  of 
Vietnamese  society  to  appeal  to  Vietnamese 
nationalism  while  promulgating  wide-scale 
economic  and  social  reform.  Granted.  It  has 
remained  a  pie-in-the-sky  program,  even  to 
a  great  degree  In  the  North  ( as  most  com- 
munist programs  are.  Even  after  twenty  years 
the  Czechs,  for  example,  are  still  grop*ng  for 
the  reality  within  the  theory*  but  in  South 
Vietnam  even  the  promise  is  something  that 
opposing  political  factions  have  been  unable 
to  match." 

B.  "I  think  the  answer  can  be  extrapolated 
from  the  answers  to  questions  1.  2  and  3. 
In  essence.  It  boils  down  to  the  fact  that 
the  VC  have  freedom  of  action  and  freedom 
of  movement;  they  have  a  working,  disci- 
plined political  organization;  they  are  moti- 
vated; they  have  complete  knowledge  of  the 
people  and  the  countryside;  and  they  can 
promise  the  people  something  other  than  the 
status  quo." 

C.  "The  Viet  Cong  have  been  consistent 
In  their  program,  well  organized,  quick  and 
brutal  to  give  object  lessons  to  government 
collaborators,  and  quick  to  exploit  the  short- 
comings of  their  adversaries.  The  Viet  Cong 
offer  land  reform,  promotion  by  merit,  honest 
administration,  a  degree  of  popular  voice  in 
local  matters  and  a  host  of  welfare  pro- 
grams, education,  public  health,  etc.  The 
Viet  Cong  organization,  both  overt  and 
shadow.   Is  especially  sound.  Villages  under 


their  sway  can  never  be  sure  who  the  covert 
cadre  are.  Agents  may  be  ordered  to  con- 
ceal themselves  for  months  and  years  before 
being  called  upon  to  render  service  (note — 
this  occurred  many  times  In  the  cities  during 
the  Tet  offensive).  When  government  I'orces 
temporarily  sweep  through  an  area,  people 
are  warned  not  to  cooperate,  and  when  gov- 
ernment strength  and  or  vigilance  lags,  the 
Viet  Cong  return  to  punish  the  collaborators. 
Village  and  hamlet  chiefs  are  special  targets. 
An  execution  In  a  hamlet  very  often  renders 
the  area  solidly  neutral  for  weeks.  The  Sai- 
gon government,  slow  to  reform  and  the 
Americans,  who  have  in  the  past  been  re- 
luctant to  press  for  reform,  offer  the  Viet 
Cong  Juicy  propaganda  targets.  Kntrenched 
Interests  seem  to  be  tolerated  by  the  United 
States,  and  generals  and  politicians  who  are 
tainted  by  collaboration  with  the  French 
against  their  own  people  are  favored.  Amer- 
ican material  aid  winds  up  in  the  black 
market  and  enriches  public  officials  at  the 
expense  of  the  common  people.  South  Viet- 
namese government  programs  designed  to 
follow  up  American  military-  actions  are 
often  forgotten  and  usually  poorly  adminis- 
tered, so  that  the  American  image  in  a  num- 
ber of  ureas  Is  one  of  a  dispassionate 
warrior." 

5.  In  your  opinion,  would  substantial  ad- 
ditional United  States  troops  and  an  Increase 
In  the  size  of  the  South  Vietnamese  forces 
change  significantly  the  present  military  or 
political  situation  in  South  Vietnam. 

A.  "In  my  opinion  substantial  increase* 
in  the  number  of  U.S.  or  SVN  troops  would 
not  significantly  change  the  politico-military 
situation  in  South  Vietnam." 

B  "Of  course  the  situation  would  be 
changed.  With  more  troops  we  could  pursue 
the  enemy  further,  hold  more  terrain,  etc. 
But  the  real  question  Is:  could  we  provide 
enough  troops  to  do  what  would  be  required 
to  effect  a  victory  In  military  terms." 

C.  "No.  More  American  troops  would  fur- 
ther 'Americanize*  the  Vietnam  war.  The  size 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  Army  Is  not  as  im- 
portant right  now  as  quality,  political  as  well 
as  military,  administrative  as  well  as  tacti- 
cal." 

6.  Do  you  think  the  American  people  are 
getting  a  realistic  assessment  of  the  situation 
In  Vietnam  from  our  military  and  civilian 
officials  on  the  scene?  If  not,  why  not? 

A.  "I  do  not  think  the  American  people 
are  getting  a  realistic  assessment  of  the  situ- 
ation in  Vietnam  from  our  military  and 
civilian  officials  on  the  scene. 

"On  the  military  side,  this  Is  partly  due 
to  lack  of  adequate  intelligence  and  partly 
to  the  strong  desire  to  believe  what  one  wants 
to  believe  There  are  many  military  reputa- 
tions on  the  line  in  Vietnam  and  the  vast 
majority  of  the  leadership  Is  committed  to  a 
policy  of  "more  of  the  same.'  " 

"This  attitude  promotes  stubborn  opti- 
mism, not  only  publicly,  which  Is  under- 
standable, but  privately  as  well.  The  tend- 
ency Is  never  to  question  optimistic  statis- 
tics, such  as  the  number  of  enemy  killed  In 
action  over  Tet.  and  to  ignore  reports  that 
reflect  pessimism  independent  of  their 
source. 

"This  attitude  Is  even  more  exaggerated 
now  that  General  Westmoreland  is  leaving 
and  MAC-V  wants  to  have  him  return  as  a 
winner,  the  man  who  shattered  the  Tet 
offensive  and  won  at  Khe  Sanh. 

"Although  their  personal  commitment  is 
less  passionate  than  that  of  the  military,  the 
highest  level  of  American  civilian  official- 
dom In  Vietnam  also  have  their  reputations 
at  stake  in  this  war.  Many  of  them  were  hand 
picked  by  the  President  for  their  ability  to 
roll  with  the  most  difficult  situations  and 
still  come  up  sounding  like  Walt  Whitman 
Roetow.  And  they  do.  There  Is  an  'apparat- 
chlkl*  atmosphere  In  Saigon  that  must  be  un- 
matched In  any  American  diplomatic  mission 
In  the  world.  These  officials  have  become 
Ideologues    In    the    true    sense,    no    longer 


examining  why  we  are  here  and  to  what  pur- 
pose, but  interested  mainly  In  'holding  on' 
because  of  the  Impact  of  Vietnam  on  Amer- 
ican life  and  politics. 

"This  Is  not  true  of  a  great  number  of 
American  civilian  and  military  men  In  Viet- 
nam, but  unfortunately  it  does  apply  U> 
many  of  those  who  speak  with  the  prestige 
of  rank  and  the  voice  of  authority." 

B.  "I  think  they  are  getting  a  pretty  gooit 
assessment  of  what  is  happening  through 
the  medium  of  a  very  skeptical  press  corp.s. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  military  or  civilian 
officials  are  as  frank  or  as  honest  or  as  free 
with  Information  as  they  should  be.  I  can 
understand  their  point  of  view,  but  I  can  also 
disagree  with  it.  It  has  been  said  that  tht.s 
war  Is  the  most  highly  reported  war  in  hl.<.- 
tory.  This  Is  true,  but  it  is  also  true  that  the 
establishment  has  built  up  one  of  the  most 
Impenetrable  and  formidable  public  rela- 
tions obstacle  courses  ever  conceived.  The 
objectives  of  these  PR  men — and  they  are 
legion — Is  to  keep  the  distasteful  truth  out 
of  the  press,  to  distort  the  truth  so  as  U> 
paint  continually  a  glowing  picture  of  wh.U 
is  happening." 

C.  "No.  With  a  large  neutral  force  In  the 
country,  any  statistical  approach  comes  up 
nebulous  Jelly.  If  the  Viet  Cong  brought  In 
computers  with  their  guns,  as  the  Americans 
have  tried  recently,  they  would  get  a  bunch 
of  figures  that  could  be  woven  Into  the  same 
'cautious  optimism'  that  Washington  ha.s 
been  reading  for  years.  In  fact,  there  Is  some 
evidence  that  last  year.  Hanoi  grew  wearv 
of  glowing  reports  and  no  real  progress  and 
began  assigning  more  and  more  North  Viet- 
namese cadres  at  all  levels  of  Viet  Cong 
structure  in  order  to  get  more  candor.  The 
United  States  gets  candor  from  advisors  and 
civilian  officials  at  low  levels,  In  many  In- 
stances, but  the  pessimistic  value  Judgments 
evaporate  on  up  the  line.  Prom  other  career 
conscious  ad\isors  and  officials,  the  top  ech- 
elon gets  what  It  wants  to  hear — progress" 

7.  What  terms  of  settlement  do  you  think 
the  United  States  could  accept  and  obtain 
under  the  present  circumstances?  What 
■Steps  could   be   taken   to  bring   this  abmtf 

A.  "What  terms  of  settlement  do  I  think 
the  United  States  could  accept  and  obtal:. 
under  the  present  circumstances?  Under  the 
present  circumstances,  with  the  presen: 
South  Vietnamese  government  I  see  little 
hope  for  a  settlement  of  any  sort,  only  .i 
chance  to  dampen  down  the  war  to  propor- 
tions more  'manageable'  and  perhaps  'toler- 
able' to  both  sides,  such  as  a  cessation  of  the 
bombing  In  the  North  In  return  for  a  slack- 
ening of  Infiltration  from  the  North. 

"While  these  things  might  pull  Vletn.Tm 
off  the  front  pages  they  cannot  appreciably 
affect  the  trvie  issue  here,  which  Is  a  govern- 
ment that  either  represents  Viet  Cong  inter- 
ests, or  neutralizes  these  Interests  through  .< 
powerful  program  of  reform. 

"The  Saigon  government  refuses  the  for- 
mer and  seems  utterly  Incapable  of  the  latter. 

"Personally  I  believe  a  coalition  govern- 
ment Is  the  only  answer  at  this  point,  with 
or  without  TTileu  and  Ky.  Agreement  to  such 
a  government  should  give  the  United  States 
a  generous  quid  pro  quo  as  far  as  the  tlmlne 
of  an  American  withdrawal  is  concerned, 
and  the  nature  of  the  phase-down.  It  Is  not 
attractive,  and  It  would  be  painful,  but  in 
that  respect  it  is  so  much  like  the  Vietnam 
Involvement  itself,  and  is  certainly  no  more 
painful  than  the  alternative  of  more  of  the 
same." 

B.  "I  think  the  best  we  could  hope  for  is 
some  form  of  coalition  government,  which, 
of  course.  In  the  long  run  would  mean  con- 
trol of  South  Vietnam  by  the  NLP  and  their 
partners  in  Hanoi.  However,  In  itself  this  may 
not  necessarily  be  all  that  bad.  There  is  a  very 
strong  strain  of  nationalism  that  runs 
through  the  goals  and  ideals  of  the  NLF,  and 
we  should  never  fear  nationalism.  We  should 
Instead,  learn  to  live  side  by  side  'n'lth  such 
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movements,  since  they  are  indeed  the  wave  of 
the  future. •' 

C.  "There  Is  only  one,  and  that  perhaps 
unsafe,  way  to  de-escalate  the  Vietnam  war 
and  bring  peace.  The  South  Vietnamese  gov- 
ernment must  offer  to  receive  the  Viet  Cong 
as  a  legitimate  political  party,  after  all  mem- 
bers sign  a  pledge  that  they  will  not  resort 
to  violence  in  order  to  control  or  alter  the 
government — something  similar  to  the  United 
States  law  prohibiting  membership  In  any 
party  promoting  the  violent  overthrow  of  the 
government.  The  next  step  would  be  to  hold 
legislative  and  presidential  elections  on 
schedule  during  the  year  1971.  Let  the  ex-Vlet 
Cong  run  their  slates  along  with  other  na- 
tionalist parties.  That  would  give  them  nearly 
three  years  for : 

"(A)  the  Saigon  government  to  make  Itself 
popular;  (B)  the  non-communist  political 
organizations  to  blossom;  (C)  the  Viet  Cong 
to  sell  their  ideas  to  the  people. 

"A  lingering  American  military  presence 
to  guarantee  the  peaceable  return  of  the  Viet 
Cong,  plus  International  guarantors  and  In- 
spectors would  be  needed.  The  only  way  this 
can  come  about  Is  If  the  South  Vietnamese 
Kovernment  cleans  Itself  up  and  allows  true 
democratic  political  activity.  Saigon  would 
have  to  back  away  from  its  hard  line,  and 
the  Viet  Cong  would  have  to  rid  itself  of 
the  claim  that  it  Is  the  only  true  representa- 
tive of  the  South  Vietnamese  people.  The 
only  step  the  United  States  can  do  Is  to  tell 
the  Saigon  government  that  this  is  It  .  .  . 
or  nothing." 

WITHDRAWAL  OF  AMERICAN 
TROOPS  FROM  KHESANH 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  note  also, 
with  mixed  feelings,  the  announcement 
that  our  troops  have  been  withdrawn 
from  Khesanh  in  the  jungles  of  South 
Vietnam  near  the  Demilitarized  Zone. 
One  wonders  for  what  reason  we  fought 
so  stubbornly  to  hold  this  jungle  outpost, 
at  the  cost  of  so  many  American  lives 
m  killed  and  wounded,  and  in  aircraft, 
equipment,  and  materiel,  and  why,  after 
a  bitter  siege  of  se\'eral  months,  having 
.successfully  defended  it,  we  suddenly 
withdraw. 

To  me,  it  was  inexplicable  at  the  time 
why  we  wanted  to  liold  this  outpost.  The 
leasons  given  did  not  make  sense  to  me. 
We  were  not  preventing  infiltration.  We 
were  not  denying  the  North  Vietnamese 
any  access  to  areas  to  which  they  wished 
to  go. 

Now,  the  reasons  given  for  withdraw- 
ing seem  to  be  equally  specious.  I  would 
hope  that  in  the  future,  our  generals  and 
our  Air  Force  commanders  would  think 
twice  before,  as  a  matter  of  what  appears 
to  be  merely  military  status,  they  com- 
mit the  lives  of  American  boys  to  jungle 
ix>sts  which,  on  second  thought,  they 
discover  are  not  worth  the  trouble  of 
defending. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,   it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 


INTERNATIONAL  COFFEE 
AGREEMENT.  1968 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, as  in  executive  session.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order 
to  request  the  yeas  and  nays,  even 
though  the  coffee  agreement  is  not  for- 
mally before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSIT  RESEARCH 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
just  had  the  opportunity  to  read  a  docu- 
ment released  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Developments  Ur- 
ban Transit  Administration  entitled  "To- 
morrows  Transportation." 

This  booklet  is  actually  a  summation 
of  17  studies  on  urban  transixjrtation 
which  HUD  contracted  for  with  trans- 
portation consultant  and  engineering 
firms  in  an  effort  to  give  our  Govern- 
ment a  "sense  of  direction  '  in  this  whole 
field. 

While  I  will  not  deny  that  some  valu- 
able points  were  made  by  some  of  the 
consultants  in  their  reports,  the  overall 
picture  presented  in  the  HUD  booklet 
left  me  amazed  and  stunned. 

Here  we  are  at  a  time  when  our  finan- 
cial situation  is  so  bad  that  we  have  had 
to  cut  $6  billion  in  expenditures  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  and  we  have  had  to  im- 
pose a  surcharge  tax  increase  on  our  peo- 
ple to  help  make  up  for  the  irresponsibil- 
ities of  the  past.  Then  comes  HUD  with 
a  proposal  to  spend  $980  million — almost 
SI  billion  in  research  and  development 
in  urban  transit  over  a  minimum  of  5 
years. 

While  our  major  rail  rapid  transit  sys- 
tems are  being  taxed  to  the  limit,  while 
large  cities  all  over  the  country  are  find- 
ing it  difiQcult  to  find  the  money  to  Kolvt. 
their  transit  problems,  while  bus  systems 
in  medium  and  small  American  cities  are 
going  broke  or  out  of  business  by  the 
dozens,  HUD  is  asking  the  Congress  to 
spend  almost  a  billion  dollars — not  to 
solve  these  existing  problems,  mind  j'ou — 
but  for  research  for  exotic  systems  such 
as  personal  rapid  transit  cars  and  small 
buses  that  are  furnished  to  passengers 
with  the  aid  of  computers. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  not  even  come 
close  to  spending  a  billion  Federal  dol- 
lars to  assist  our  rapid  transit  systems 
which  need  help  in  this  country  since 
the  urban  transit  program  began.  How 
can  we  justify  pouring  this  kind  of 
money  into  exotic  schemes  when  we 
have  not  settled  the  problems  of  the 
present? 

I  think  Senators  will  understand  my 
amazement  more  clearly  when  they  be- 


gin to  th'nk  of  what  can  be  done  in  ur- 
ban transit  within  the  realm  of  reality 
for  under  a  billion  dollais. 

You  could  buy  32,667  new  51  passen- 
ger buses. 

About  50  Cleveland  Airport  rapid  tran- 
sit extensions  could  be  built. 

You  would  be  able  to  construct  and 
equip  nearly  10  Delawaic  River  Port 
A'jthority  rapid  transit  lines. 

In  fact  the  whole  BARTD  system  in 
San  Franci.sco  could  be  built  lor  lust  a 
little  more  than  S980  million. 

I  think  I  speak  for  many  in  the  Con- 
gress when  I  say  that  we  are  becoming 
weary  of  endless  studies  and  plans  which 
have  little  or  no  bearing  on  the  prob- 
lems with  which  we  are  confronted. 

Mr.  President,  the  Friday.  June  21, 
1968,  edition  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
contained  an  excellent  editorial  analysis 
of  this  latest  research  scheme,  entitled 
■  Toying  With  Transportation."  It  calls 
on  the  Congress  to  take  a  long,  hard 
look  at  these  proposals  before  acting.  Its 
call  is  completely  justified  and  I  support 
it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
toiial  to  which  I  have  refen ed  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  th?s  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Toying  WrrH  Transportation 

If  President  Johnson *s  message  to  Congress 
arcompanying  a  study  of  new  systems  for 
urban  transportation  Is  noncommltal,  there 
seems  to  be  ample  reason  for  it  to  be  so. 

The  study  entitled  *'Tomorrow's  Trans- 
portation" and  issued  after  18  months  of 
research  and  analysis  by  17  contractors  hired 
by  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  De- 
partment, endorses  spending  almost  $1  billion 
during  the  next  five  to  10  years  on  such  ex- 
periments as  "dlal-a-bus"  systems  and  "per- 
sonal rapid  transit"  cars.  Its  proposals  are 
pretty  tar  removed  from  what  the  President 
calls  "the  problems  of  Americans  who  live 
in  or  commute  to  work  in  cities." 

The  dial-a-bus  scheme,  for  instance,  would 
serve  low-density  metropolitan  areas;  would- 
be  riders  at  a  dial-a-bus  station  would  dial 
for  service  while  a  radio  system  kept  track 
of  vehicles  moving  through  the  area.  A  com- 
puter would  sort  the  calls  and  send  a  bus  to 
pick  up  the  riders. 

Now  rapid  transit  In  low-density  areas  is 
a  problem,  all  right,  especially  at  night;  in 
Washington.  D.C..  recently,  bus  drivers  re- 
fused to  drive  at  night  for  fear  of  being 
robbed,  beaten  or  both.  But  neither  the  dial- 
a-bus  plan  nor  the  personal  rapid  transit 
concept,  making  use  of  small,  recirculating 
car-like  capsules  using  their  own  rights-of- 
way,  comes  to  grips  with  the  problem  of  mass 
transit. 

When  the  HUD  study  considers  mass  trans- 
sit  at  all.  it  discusses  such  devices  as  "dual- 
mode  vehicles"  which  could  be  used  on  both 
streets  and  the  subway-like  guideways.  and 
appears  to  ignore  existing  subway  and  rail 
facilities,  most  of  which  could  be  Improved 
vastly  with  better  equipment  and  mainte- 
nance. Imposing  new  and  intricate  systems 
atop  those  now  in  use  Is  only  likely  to  make 
the  latter  worse  than  they  are  now. 

President  Johnson  Is  right  in  saying  the 
report  "provides  a  good  foundation  for  deci- 
sions" on  research  and  development  pro- 
grams needed  for  new  transport  systems. 
The  study  surely  ought  to  make  Congress 
take  a  hard  look  before  deciding  on  the  5230 
million  for  fiscal  1970— up  from  S25  million 
for  1969 — the  Administration  is  asking  for 
urban  mass  transit  projects. 

By  all  means  work  should  proceeds  on  the 
problems    of    tomorrow's   transportation.   At 
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the  same  Ume.  what  la  needed  more  urgently 
are  some  Immediate  and  practical  lolutlon* 
to  the  problems  which  are  making  a  night- 
mare of  mass  transit  today.  Toying  with 
dlal-a-bus  and  similar  plans  seema  to  offer 
little  In  the  way  of  relief 


A  SAILOR'S  LAST  LETTER 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr  President,  the  pages 
of  our  newspapers  and  the  screens  of  our 
television  sets  are  filled  daily  with  the 
activities  of  bearded  revolutionary  mal- 
contents among  our  youth.  Seldom,  if 
ever,  do  we  hear  of  the  efforts  of  the 
majority  of  young  people  who  serve  God 
and  country  without  a  .second  thought. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  President.  I 
was  touched  to  read  of  a  letter  which  a 
21 -year-old  Arvada.  Colo.,  sailor  wrote  to 
his  parents  before  his  death  In  Vietnam. 
He  died,  by  the  way.  aiding  a  wounded 
marine. 

The  letter  was  written  by  Douglas 
Paison^  who  told  his  mother  and  father, 
in  anticipation  that  his  .vrlting  would  be 
his  last: 

I  died  for  a  cause  In  which  I  fully  be- 
lieve .  .  . 

He  also  told  them : 

When  I  die.  I  fully  believe  that  my  soul  will 
go  to  heaven  ...  so  you  know  that  I  am 
really  all  right  and  I  will  see  you  both  some 
day  .  .  . 

Thank  God  that  men  like  Douglas 
Parsons  have  accepted  their  coimtry's 
call  to  duty.  Thank  God  that  our  Nation's 
defense  has  not  been  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  are  willing  to  fight  and  die 
only  or  university  campuses. 

Douglas  Parsons  should  be  honored 
and  remembered  by  all  of  us  for  he  truly 
gave  his  life  for  his  country'. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  published  in  the  June 
10.  1968.  edition  of  the  Denver  Post  de- 
scribing Douglas  Parson's  last  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Arvaoa    Sailor's    Last    Message:    Lttteb    in 
Bible  Tells  Victim's  Devotion 

.'\RVAOA. — It  was  a  letter  tucked  inside  a  21- 
year-old  sailor's  Bible;  a  letter  written  the 
morning  of  March  18.  1968 — the  day  he  was 
killed  by  rifle  Are  In  Vietnam  while  aiding  a 
wounded  Marine. 

His  parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Parsons, 
8943  W.  53rd  .\ve  .  Arvada.  received  the  letter 
with  other  personal  possessions  sent  home 
by  the  Navy.  They  also  received  the  Purple 
Heart  which  their  son.  Navy  Corpsman 
Douglas  Parsons,  was  awarded. 

The  letter,  a  message  which  young  Par- 
sons wrote  to  be  read  In  case  of  his  death, 
contained  a  message  to  his  parents.  It  said: 

"Dear  Mom  and  Dad. 

"This  win  be  my  last  letter.  It  will  be  de- 
livered to  you  In  case  of  my  death. 

"Believe  me.  this  Is  an  extremely  hard  let- 
ter to  write.  But  I  must  face  reality.  But  I 
want  you  please  to  remember  two  things.  I 
hope  they  will  both  help  and  comfort  you. 

"First.  I  died  for  a  cause  In  which  I  fully 
believe — In  a  fashion  that  goes  with  the  Par- 
sons name. 

"Second,  when  I  die,  I  fully  believe  that 
my  soul  will  go  to  heaven  ...  So  you  know 
that  I  am  really  all  right  and  I  will  see  you 
both  some  day  .  .  . 

"I  want  you  to  know  that  I  love  you  all 
verv    much.    You   are    the    most    wonderful 


family  that  anyone  can  ever  ask  for.  and  I 
thank  Ood  that  I  was  so  fortunate 

"Please  don't  let  this  create  a  bitter  feel- 
ing in  your  hearts— for  the  service  or  for  the 
war.  I  guess  It  Is  something  that  will  have 
to  be  done  and  men  will  have  to  die  to  do  It. 

"I  know  the  blow  will  be  terrible,  but  I  am 
praying  that  OoC  will  give  you  strength  to 
face  the  fact  and  He  will  console  you 

"I  love  you  all  so  much, 

•"Douc." 

Young  Parsons  was  born  in  Pasadena. 
Calif  .  and  was  graduated  from  Arvada  High 
School.  In  addition  to  his  parents,  he  Is 
survived  by  a  brother.  Lloyd  Jr  Burial  was  In 
Ft  Logan  National  Cemetery. 


REINSTATEMENT  OF  AN  OIL  AND 
GAS  LEASE  IN  WYOMING 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson]  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S.  443. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill 
(S.  443)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  consider  a  petition  for 
reinstatement  of  an  oil  and  gas  lease 
•  Wyoming  0280122)  which  was,  on  page 
1.  line  7,  after  "0280122) "  Insert  "and  ac- 
companied by  the  required  rental,  in- 
cluding back  rental,  accruing  from  the 
date  of  termination  ". 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  authorized  by  the  Senator 
from  Washington  to  state  that  S.  443  is 
a  private  bill  sponsored  by  the  two  Sen- 
ators from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee  and 
Mr.  Hansen  1,  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  consider  reinstate- 
ment of  a  certain  oil  and  gas  lease  in 
Wyoming  which  was  terminated  by  op- 
eration of  the  law.  The  measure  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Interior  Committee  and 
passed  the  Senate  on  May  4.  1967. 

The  House  amended  the  bill  to  require 
that  the  lessee  tender  payment  of  the 
back  rental  as  a  condition  precedent  to 
reinstatement.  This  amendment  is  ac- 
ceptable to  the  authors  of  the  bill  and 
therefore.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
Senator  Jackson.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


from  Washington  to  stete  that  S.  102 
Is  a  private  bill  sponsored  by  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Utah  I  Mr. 
Moss]  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  consider  reinstatement  of  a 
certain  oil  and  gas  lease  in  Wyoming 
which  was  terminated  by  operation  of 
the  law.  The  measure  was  considered  by 
the  Interior  Committee  and  passed  the 
Senate  on  May  4, 1967. 

The  House  amended  the  bill  to  require 
that  the  lessee  tender  payment  of  the 
back  rental  as  a  condition  precedent  to 
reinstatement.  This  amendment  is  ac- 
ceptable to  the  author  of  the  bill  and 
therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


REINSTATEMENT    OP    AN    OIL    AND 
GAS  LEASE  IN  WYOMING 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson]  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
S.  102. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  the  bill  (S.  102)  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  consider  a  petition  for  reinstatement 
of  an  oil  and  gas  lease  'Wyoming 
0310090)  which  was,  on  page  1,  line  8, 
after  "0310090*"  Insert  "and  accom- 
panied by  the  required  rental,  including 
back  rental,  accruing  from  the  date  of 
termination". 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  am  authorized  by  the  Senator 
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SIGNIFICANT  DEVELOPMENT  IN 
THE  SITUATION  AFFECTING  THE 
ANTI-BALLISTIC-MISSILE  SYSTEM 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  Mon- 
day I  rose  to  support  the  deployment  of 
the  Sentinel  Antl-ballistic-missile  sys- 
tem. At  that  time  I  declined  to  engage 
in  an  evaluation  of  the  relative  effective- 
ness of  Sentinel  and  rather  suggested 
that  the  concept  Itself  offered  a  unique 
opportunity  for  offensive  arms  limita- 
tion. 

With  eloquence  and  unquestioned  con- 
\ictlon  opponents  of  Sentinel  argued 
that  our  efforts  in  this  field  would  lead  to 
another  spiral  In  the  arms  race,  and 
quite  remarkably,  some  countered  with 
the  proposition  that  we  Increase  our  of- 
fensive weapons  arsenal  In  response  to 
the  three  existing  Russian  antlalr  attack 
systems.  Instead  of  deploying  defensive 
mechanisms. 

I  cited  the  speech  delivered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished director  of  the  Oak  Ridge 
National  Laboratory.  Dr.  Alvln  M.  Wein- 
berg, at  Rockefeller  University  to  the 
seventh  annual  Atoms  for  Peace  Awards 
ceremonies,  in  which  Dr.  Weinberg 
makes  a  convincing  case  for  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  deployment  of  an  ABM  sys- 
tem in  the  United  States  might  offer  the 
first  and  only  opportunity  to  Initiate 
meaningful  negotiations  for  the  limita- 
tion of  offensive  weapons. 

He  makes  the  point  that  nations  are 
far  more  likely  to  agree  to  limitation  of 
offensive  weapons  if  they  are  secure  in 
their  defenses. 

Contrary  to  the  arguments  of  those 
who  oppose  Sentinel,  the  deployment  of 
an  ABM  system  would  prevent  a  further 
escalation  of  offensive  weapons  for  this 
country  and  others.  Then  and  now.  I  was 
and  am  greatly  troubled  with  the  advice 
that  America  continue  to  escalate  the  of- 
fensive arms  race  by  concentrating  on 
such  weapons  instead  of  defense. 

Since  Monday  there  has  been  a  signifi- 
cant development  in  this  field.  The  Soviet 
Foreign  Minister,  Mr.  Gromyko.  an- 
nounced their  general  willingness  to  dis- 
cuss weapons  limitation. 

Reinforcing  the  importance  of  Mr. 
Gromyko's  statement,  it  has  come  to  my 
attention  that  the  Weinberg  speech  to 
which  I  referred  on  Monday  and  which 
identifies  the  arms  limitation  potential 
of  the  ABM  concept,  is  scheduled  for  pub- 
lication by  a  prominent  Soviet  scientific 


journal  in  the  fall.  The  Soviets,  even  in 
their  technical  journals,  are  not  noted 
for  publishing  foreign  papers  with  which 
they  disagree. 

I  believe  that  nations  secure  in  their 
defense  are  less  likely  to  commit  their 
efforts  and  treasure  to  offensive  weap- 
onry. 

Finally,  I  believe  the  authorization  of 
Sentinel  contributed  to  these  promising 
developments.  I  believe  the  arms  limita- 
tion aspects  of  ABM  deployment  are 
demonstrably  valid.  I  believe  that  the 
Soviet  Union  may  be  signaling  its  will- 
ingness to  enter  a  new  era  of  meaningful 
weapon  limitation. 

If  this  be  the  case,  as  I  believe,  the 
fiscal  authorization  for  Sentinel  may 
rank  as  one  of  the  greatest  investments 
ever  made  by  this  country. 


VICE  PRESIDENT  BACKS  EDUCA- 
TION BASED  ON  ABILITY  TO 
LEARN,  NOT  ABILITY  TO  PAY 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
last  September  I  introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate the  university  post-secretary  educa- 
tional opportunity  bill.  Now,  with  some 
minor  modifications,  that  bill  is  pending 
in  the  Subcommittee  on  Education  as  an 
amendment  to  the  higher  education  bill 
of  1968.  It  is  my  understanding  that  a 
similar  measure  is  being  considered  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to 
conduct  an  intensive  study  of  alternative 
means  of  financing  post-secondary  edu- 
cation In  America  based  upon  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  congressional  intent: 

Congress  hereby  declares  It  to  be  the  pol-^ 
icy  of   the   United   States  of  America  that' 
every  citizen  Is  entitled  to  an  education  of 
high  quality  without  financial  barriers  and 
limited  only  by  the  desire  to  learn  and  ability 
to  absorb  such  education. 

As  the  author  of  the  cold  war  GI  bill 
which  provides  both  tuition  and  living 
expenses  to  veterans  while  they  pursue 
a  further  education.  I  am  familiar  with 
both  the  need  for  financial  assistance 
for  post-secondary  education  and  the 
tremendous  benefits  that  accrue  from 
such  an  educational  investment. 

Under  the  World  War  II  and  Korean 
GI  bill,  for  instance,  we  spent  some  $14.5 
billion  on  our  veterans,  but  because  of 
the  high  income  received  by  these  GI's 
as  a  result  of  their  increased  training 
that  S14.5  billion  has  already  been  re- 
paid in  the  form  of  increased  income 
taxes.  It  is  estimated  that  it  will  be  re- 
paid two  or  three  times  over  during  the 
earning  lifetime  of  these  veterans. 

There  have  been  mtmy  proposals  put 
forth  suggesting  different  ways  to  fi- 
nance postsecondary  education  and  in- 
deed it  seems  to  be  the  tenor  of  the  times 
that  we  get  on  with  the  job  of  making 
such  a  massive  educational  investment. 

The  only  question  of  course,  is  what 
method  of  finance  Is  the  best.  The  study 
I  have  proposed  will  provide  Congress 
with  the  information  it  needs  to  act. 

In  the  light  of  my  proposal,  I  was 
pleased  to  note  that  Vice  President 
Hubert  Humphrey,  in  his  speech  before 
the  Education  Commission  of  the  States 
last  Wednesday,  called  for  "a  new  edu- 
cation policy  for  America"  which  would 
pro'ide  full  education  for  every  child 


through  college  "on  a  straight  ability  to 

learn — not  ability  to  pay — basis." 
In  his  speech  the  Vice  President  said: 
The    cost    of    educating    every    American 

must  be  recognized  as  an  investment  that 

will  be  fully  repaid. 

Vice  President  Humphrey  suggested: 
We  need  to  look  seriously,  for  instance, 
at  the  proposals  which  have  been  made  for 
a  liberal  student-loan  program^wlth  the 
terms  of  repayment  to  be  geared  to  the 
student's  post-education  earnings. 

I  have  serious  reservations  about  this 
particular  proposal,  but  am  more  than 
willing  on  the  basis  of  the  study  I  have 
proposed  to  be  convinced  otherwise.  To 
me,  a  sounder  proposal  would  be  tuition 
free  colleges,  much  like  the  California 
system  for  junior  colleges. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there  is 
nowhere  a  comprehensive  study  provid- 
ing a  detailed  comparison  of  alternative 
methods  of  financing  postsecondary  ed- 
ucation, and  until  Congress  has  such  a 
study  as  a  basis  for  action  it  cannot  move 
ahead  responsibly. 

I  applaud  the  Vice  President  for  his 
commitment  to  education  and  his  will- 
ingness to  make  education  a  campaign 
issue.  I  urge  every  Senator  to  icad  the 
Vice  President's  speech,  and  I  ask  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Remarks  of  Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
phrey Before  the  Education  Commission 

op  the  states.  denver,   colo.,  jdne  26, 

1968 

We  have  lived  and  grown  and  prospered  as 
a  nation — and  have  made  democracy  work — 
on  the  simple  good  sense,  as  Jefferson  put  It, 
that  "man  cannot  be  both  free  and  Ignorant." 

A  greater  proportion  of  young  Americans 
finish  grade  school,  high  school,  and  college 
than  In  any  other  society  on  earth. 

Yet  the  fact  Is  that  our  educational  system 
Is  still  falling  short  of  the  mark. 

There  is  no  paradox  in  this.  To  the  con- 
trary. 

We  have  set  out  now  to  perfect  the  society 
we  have  built. 

The  only  nation  in  the  world  where  the 
poor,  by  our  standards,  are  a  minority,  we 
are  determined  now  to  eliminate  poverty. 

The  freest  society  In  history,  we  are  Intent 
now  on  making  this  freedom  real  In  every 
citizen's  life. 

Possessed  of  unparalleled  wealth  In  ma- 
terial things,  we  are  discontent  about  the 
quality — and,  worse,  the  Inequality — of  hu- 
man life. 

We  used  to  measure  our  achievement  in 
terms  of  averages,  medians,  and  means. 

Now  we  measure  It  by  how  many  are  left 
out  of  what  we  have  ...  by  the  extent  to 
which  every  American  participates  both  In 
the  responsibilities  and  In  the  benefits  of 
membership  In  this  society. 

We  have  a  new  sense  of  what  Walt  Whit- 
man meant  when  he  said,  "I  give  you  the  sign 
of  democracy:  I  will  accept  nothing  which 
all  cannot  have  their  counterpart  of  on  the 
same  terms!" 

And  as  we  relied  on  general  education  to 
develop  democracy's  basic  Idea,  we  turn  now 
to  the  perfection  of  our  educational  policy 
as  the  necessary  means  to  make  a  reality  out 
of  democracy's  highest  ideals. 

We  know  that  the  flaws  that  remain  in 
America — poverty  .  .  .  the  disadvantages  of 
'minority  groups"  .  .  .  hunger  .  .  .  disease  .  .  . 
crime  .  .  .  violence — are  all  traceable  in  some 
measure  to  our  remaining  shortcomings  in 
education. 


So  I  come  here  today  to  talk  with  you 
about  a  New  Education  Policy  for  America 

That  policy  must  go  beyond  a  guarantee  ol 
twelve  years  of  substantially-uniform  in- 
struction for  every  American  boy  or  girl. 

It  must  provide  far  more: 

That  every  individual  has  the  right  to  re- 
ceive the  fullest  and  best  education  that 
individual  can  put  to  good  use. 

And  further:  That  every  Individual  with 
the  capacity  to  be  self-sufflclent  has  an  obli- 
gation to  use  this  educational  opportunity 
toward  responsible  membership  In  a  free 
society. 

I  mean  to  declare  this  policy,  and  carry  it 
out.  as  clearly  as  we  would  declare  and  carry 
out  the  policy  of  protecting  this  country 
against  invasion  by  a  foreign  power. 

For  Ignorance  is  an  alien  force  in  Amer- 
ica— the  enemy  of  everything  we  seek  .  .  . 
everything  we  stand  for. 

We  must  therefore  mobilize  America 
against  Ignorance,  Illiteracy  and  Intolerance. 
We  must  rally  America  for  education,  train- 
ing, and  opportunity. 

I  know  the  sensitivities  of  a  federal  official 
talking  about  education  to  a  commission  of 
state  and  local  officers— and  all  the  hazards 
t'lat  surround  the  subject. 

I  know  them  well  enough  that  they  don't 
frighten  me. 

My  first  Senate  vote  In  1949  was  on  fed- 
eral aid  to  education.  We  passed  It  in  the 
Senate.  It  was  killed  in  the  House. 

Year  after  year,  federal  aid  to  education 
was  killed  in  one  House  or  the  other  on  one 
basis  or  the  other — race  or  religion. 

Or  it  was  defeated  on  the  argument  that 
it  was  too  expensive  .  .  .  that  we  shouldn't 
"pass  on  the  debts  to  the  next  generation." 

So  we  passed  on  instead  the  one  debt  no 
generation  can  stand — which  is  the  burden 
of  the  ignorance,  the  lack  of  education  and 
training,  of  some  of  its  members. 

Finally,  a  man  who  had  been  a  teacher,  in 
a  little  school  for  Mexican-American  chil- 
dren, became  President  of  the  United  States — 
and  broke  through  those  old,  irrelevant  bar- 
riers. 

In  1968  your  federal  government  is  Invest- 
ing In  all  forms  of  education,  almost  thirteen 
billion  dollars — more  than  three  times  the 
level  four  years  ago.  The  dividends  are  begin- 
ning to  come,  in  the  form  of  new  Jobs,  new 
hope,  new  dignity. 

But  we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go. 

Only  half  of  our  sons  and  daughters  go 
to  college — and  only  half  of  those  who  start 
college  finish  it. 

Over  900,000  drop  out  of  high-school  before 
they  get  their  diplomas. 

You  know,  when  people  turn  away  from  a 
store,  a  good  businessman  says  "there  must 
be  something  wrong  with  the  merchandise 
or  the  service."  And  when  young  people  turn 
away  from  the  schools  it  is  time  to  ask  our- 
selves "why." 

Is  our  education  relevant  to  their  needs? 

Is  it  what  they  have  to  have  to  make  a 
living? 

Has  It  some  real  meaning  to  their  life  to- 
day or  tomorrow? 

Or.  are  we  Just  in  the  business  of  selling 
old  wares  and  hopefully  thinking  we  can  do 
It.  because  they  have  to  attend  school? 

Yet  the  truth  of  It  is  that  today's  lost 
educational  opportunity  is  not  the  result  of 
not  knowing  how  to  teach  children.  It  is  a 
gap  between  what  w^e  know  and  what  we  do. 

It  Is  partly,  too.  a  failure  to  break  away 
from  old  patterns  of  administration  in  our 
schools  and  our  school  systems — which  Is  the 
particular  subject  of  concern  and  responsi- 
bility of  the  members  of  this  Commission 

Let  me  today  offer  three  essential  elements 
in  the  development  of  a  New  Education 
Policy. 

First,  we  must  be  willing  to  pay  the  cost  of 
quality  education  at  all  levels. 

Second,  we  must  provide  not  Just  mass 
education,  but  individual  education. 
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Third,  we  must  overhaul  educational 
administration. 

FiTit.  paying  the  price: 

The  coat  o/  educating  every  American 
must  be  recognized  a»  an  investment  that 
will  be  fully  repaid. 

We  spend  billions  of  dollars  for  relief  and 
welfare,  for  institutional  c»re.  for  crime  and 
violence — as  the  co*ta  of  people  not  being 
educated  and  trained. 

The  question  Is  whether  to  pay  as  our 
children  grow — to  educate  them — or  wheth- 
er to  pay  later  the  prices  of  Ignorance,  in- 
competence,  frustration,   and   alienation. 

The  costs  of  a  policy  of  full  education 
will  be  large.  They  include  the  cost  of  train- 
ing and  paying  teachers  on  a  basis  which 
recognizes  that  their  work  affects  the  future 
more  directly  than  the  work  of  any  other 
profession. 

They  Include  the  cost  of  a  national  pre- 
school program  available  to  all  children  from 
age  4. 

They  Include  the  cost  of  seeing  to  It  that 
a  child  who  comes  to  school  hungry  Is  fed 

They  Include  the  coat  of  whatever  ar- 
rangement Is  necessary  to  put  staying  In 
school,  right  through  college,  on  a  straight 
abimy-to-le«m— not  ablllty-to-pay — basis. 

We  need  to  look  seriously,  for  tostance,  at 
the  proposals  which  have  been  made  for  a 
liberal  student-loan  program — with  the 
terms  of  repayment  to  be  geared  to  the  stu- 
dent's post-education  earnings." 

They  Include  the  cost  of  providing  and 
staffing  adequate  technical  Institutes  and 
vocational  schools  which  will  give  young 
people  the  skills  they  need  for  the  Jobs  of 
tomorrow,  rather  than  whatever  skills  of 
yesterday  the  available  staff  people  happen 
to  have. 

They  Include  the  cost  of  educational 
centers,  developing  and  providing  creative 
and  Innovative  teaching  tools  and  methods. 
In  each  of  our  50  states. 

They  Include  the  cost  of  a  minimum  of  25 
federally-subsidized  centers  of  advanced 
study  In  high-school  and  college  education. 

They  Include  the  cost  of  community  col- 
leges which  are  more  than  glorified  custodial 
high-schools,  and  which  meet  the  legitimate 
needs  of  young  people  who  may  not  be 
suited  to  a  four-year  college  or  who  need 
preparation  before  entering  one. 

The  members  of  the  Association  of  Amer- 
ican UnlTersltles  have  this  week  Issued  a 
detailed  statement  calling  for  a  large-.scale 
increase  In  federal  support  for  higher  educa- 
tion— In  public  and  private  Institutions,  from 
Junior  colleges  to  graduate  schools. 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  Implementation 
of  this  AAU  proposal  would  mean  an  In- 
creased annual  expenditure  of  as  much  as  8 
billion  dollars  by  I97S.  That  estimate  may 
not  be  high. 

The  Association  representatives  urge  con- 
sideration of  their  proposal  in  this  election- 
year  campaign. 
I  Join  m  that. 

This  Is  the  kind  of  thing  we  ought  to  con- 
sider and  decide  as  a  people. 

I  believe  we  must  be  wiMlng  to  make  our 
decision  this  year  that  forthcoming  national 
'■dividends"  should  be  put  Into  education — 
a  large  part  of  both  the  "peace  dividend" 
which  will  come  with  the  ending  of  the  war 
In  Viet  Nam.  and  of  the  "growth  dividend" 
which  will  come  In  the  form  of  Increased 
revenues  from  economic  expansion. 

Second,  providing  education  for  the  indi- 
vidual: 

A  new  full-education  policy  must  take  into 
account  individual  differences  and  circum- 
stances. 

Equal  educational  opportunity  ought  to 
mean  the  preferential  treatment  of  those  who 
have  gotten  off  to  a  slow  start — almost  always 
for  reasons  entirely  beyond  their  control. 

Equal  opportunity  also  means  putting  good 
schools  m  the  "worst"  parts  of  town,  and  good 
teachers  with  those  your>gsters  who  present 
the  most  dlfflcult  educational  problems. 


Out  worst  waste  of  human  resources — and 
our  most  direct  contribution  to  poverty  and 
to  crime — lies  in  the  fact  that  we  let  almost 
a  million  boys  and  girls  end  their  education 
every  year  without  completing  their  prep- 
aration for  what  comes  next  ...  In  most 
cases  Just  because  they  have  reached  age  16 
I  believe  age  16  should  not  be  a  cut-off 
date  for  compulsory  education.  I  believe  there 
should  be  case-by-case  handling  of  students 
who  for  any  reason  decidKI  to  leave  school 
before  they  have  flnlshed  the  12th  grade. 

We  need  new  curricula  for  those  who  will 
go  directly  from  high  school  to  work. 

We  need  Institutes  of  remedial  education 
to  provide  Intelligent  but  educationally  or 
culturally  deprived  young  people  with  the 
essential  tools  required  for  college  work 

The  lack  of  true  educational  opportunity 
Is  Illustrated  by  the  racial  composition  of 
our  major  colleges  and  universities.  The  time 
has  come  for  specific  steps  to  correct  this 
Imbalance. 

We  need  combination  learnlng-and-earn- 
Ing  programs,  and  closer  relationships  be- 
tween the  schools  and  the  employers  In  the 
community. 

It  means  Insuring  that  each  student  should 
receive  the  right  Instruction  for  his  level 
of  Intellectual  capacity,  and  for  his  apti- 
tude— from  the  reUrded  to  the  most  brll- 
llantly-glfted. 

I  believe  we  can  do  this  and  at  the  same 
time  continue  to  give  all  our  young  people 
education  which  exposes  them  to  contact  and 
experience  with  other  students  who  are  not 
cirbon  copies  of  themselves. 

Years  ago  we  tended  to  Ignore  the  child 
who  revealed  early  academic  disabilities  and 
shrugged  him  off  as  doomed  to  mediocrity. 

We  Identified  the  child  who  seemed  socially 
apathetic  or  troublesome  and  shunted  him 
off  to  some  Isolated  corner. 

We  tested  a  youngster  and.  perhaps  un- 
consciously, carved  out  his  educational  niche 
well  In  advance  of  any  chance  to  display 
his    individuality. 

We  must  nourish  individuality — the  in- 
dividuality of  every  child,  white  or  black, 
rich  or  poor,  urban  or  rural. 

We  must  And  and  touch  that  priceless  sub- 
stance within  each  child  which  makes  him  a 
separate  entity— unique  and  precious — so 
that  he  may  utilize  It  to  the  fullest,  on  his 
own  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  his  society. 

Third:  We  must  declare  a  deliberate  policy 
of  innovation  in  educational  administration. 
rhe  current  revolution  In  teaching  meth- 
ods at  the  primary  and  secondary  level  has 
produced  the  "new  math"  and  the  new 
methods  of  language  instruction.  This  must 
be  matched  by  drasUc  changes  In  the  ad- 
ministrative aspects  of  education. 

There  Is  the  obvious  need  for  the  12-month 
use  of  our  school  facilities. 

It  does  not  make  sense  to  use  a  45  billion 
dollar  primary  and  secondary  educational 
facility  only  eight  hours  a  day.  nine  months 
a  year. 

We  would  not  stand  for  It  in  any  other 
public  service. 

We  need  long-term  planning  so  that  our 
schools,  at  all  levels,  will  be  placed  In  areas 
of  future  population  growth — not  according 
to  old  Jurisdictional  lines. 

And  we  need  conscious  decision  on  the 
part  of  government  at  all  levels,  to  encour- 
age magnet  centers  of  educational  excel- 
lence— such  as  we  see  now  In  Boston  and 
California — in  those  areas  where  economic 
and  population  growth  Is  desired.  Where 
there  is  educational  excellence,  economic 
and  social  dividends  follow. 

We  are  now  Involved  in  innovation  and 
experimentation  in  unprecedented  magni- 
tude .  .  .  the  application  of  modern  tech- 
nology in  the  classroom  .  .  through  such 
aids  as  programmed  teaching  machines: 
video  recording:  language  laboratories — 
through  Innovations  such  as  team  teaching: 
variable  sized  classes  ranging  from  a  one- 


to-one  student   teacher  ratio  to  a  lecturer 
speaking  to  hundreds. 

Elementary  schools  are  moving  toward  In- 
dividual research  projects  and  self-discovery 
rather  than  rote  learning. 

There  Is  increased  recruitment  of  gifted 
liberal  arts  graduates  as  teachers,  and  of 
housewives  with  special  skills  for  part-time 
teaching. 

And.  at  all  levels,  we  see  now  the  devel- 
opment of  new  attitudes  regarding  student 
sharing  of  responsibility  with  faculty  and 
administration. 

Our  young  jjeople  have  idealism — and 
capacity  beyond  what  we  had  at  their  age. 

They  Insist,  and  rightly  so.  In  participating 
in  the  affairs  of  democracy. 

They  ask  for  channels  of  self-expression 
Self-expression  is  a  cornerstone  of  the  indi- 
viduality we  seek,  and  we  should  encourage 
these  young  people  to  state  and  debate,  to 
learn  how  to  handle  Ideas  in  an  orderly  and 
American  way. 

Part  of  the  disorderly  spectacle  we  see  on 
some  college  campuses  may  trace  Its  origins 
to  inexperience  with  the  democratic  handling 
of  dissent  and  debate. 

It  seems  to  me  that  high  school  adminis- 
trators and  faculty  members  must  prepare 
themselves  far  more  than  they  have  today  to 
understand  and  work  In  the  fields  of  social 
and  political  action,  so  that  their  students. 
In  turn,  will  be  prepared  to  do  the  same. 

A  natural  extension  of  this  is  the  need  for 
our  colleges  and  universities  to  more  fully 
involve  themselves  in  constructive  social  ac- 
tion in  their  surrounding  communities 

The  role  for  the  faculty  should  not  be  Just 
"publish  or  perish,"  but  also  "participate 
and  prosper." 

As  our  colleges  and  universities  become 
more  fully  committed  to  the  betterment  of 
their  own  home  towns.  I  have  a  feeling  they 
will  gain  far  more  than  they  give  in  the 
accumulation  of  practical  knowledge  about 
the  urgent  problems  they  seek  to  understand 
As  the  students  of  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities find  themselves  actively  drawn  into 
the  decision-making  process  of  their 
schools  ...  as  they  find  themselves,  on  a 
practical  and  direct  level,  helping  to  fight 
poverty  and  Ignorance  In  their  communities. 
I  think  they  will  gain  a  deep  and  lasUng 
ability  for  citizenship — and  respect  for  the 
democratic  process. 

Now  Is  the  time — this  year — for  us  to  make 
decisions  about  policies  and  priorities  of  this 
country  In  the  1970's  and  the  year  2000. 

I  believe  that  the  base  on  which  everything 
else  must  be  built  Is  the  educational  policy 
of  this  nation. 

We  shall  be  either  as  strong,  or  as  weak,  as 
that  policy  permits. 
Those  are  the  stakes. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  we  should — as  a 
nation — declare  here  and  now  that  1968  will 
be  the  year  when  the  decision  was  finally 
made  to  make  the  investments  ...  to  make 
the  changes  ...  to  make  the  personal  com- 
mitments necessary  to  provide  quality  edu- 
cation for  every  individual  American  child — 
from  age  4  through  college. 

That  is  a   big  order.   But  this   is   a  big 
nation. 
And,  if  we  do  It.  we  shall  be  a  great  nation. 
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MILESTONE  FOR  PRESIDENT 
JOHNSON'S  PEACE  EVENTS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  news 
from  the  Soviet  Union  that  Russia  is 
prepared  to  discuss  limitations  on  stra- 
tegic warfare  with  United  States  is  an 
important  milestone  in  President  John- 
son's continuing  efforts  to  reduce  the 
chance  of  worldwide  nuclear  war. 

For  more  than  4  years  President 
Johnson  has  urged  the  Soviet  Union  to 
join  with  United  States  in  disarmament 
talks  concerning  strategic  weapons. 


The  patience  and  persistence  of  the 
President  has  finally  met  with  a  positive 
response  from  the  other  side.  The  Presi- 
dent refused  to  follow  the  voices  of  those 
who  preached  that  no  agreement  could 
ever  be  reached  with  any  Communist 
country. 

For  his  steadfast  and  untiring  efforts 
the  entire  Nation  can  be  grateful  to 
President  Johnson.  Obviously,  total  dis- 
armament is  not  "just  around  the 
comer."  but  it  is  equally  obvious  that  the 
road  to  world  peace  is  pwived  with  the 
solid  stones  of  small  events  such  as  the 
news  today  out  of  Moscow. 


CHALLENGE  AND  ACTION  IN  RURAL 
AREAS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  radio 
stations  in  Montana  and  other  North 
Central  States  recently  carried  a  brief 
interview  with  Mr.  Howard  Bertsch,  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

In  the  interview,  Mr.  Bertsch  summed 
up  with  maximum  clarity.  In  minimum 
words,  the  family  farmer's  need  for 
more  operating  credit  to  win  his  struggle 
for  existence,  and  the  need  for  revitaliz- 
ing the  rural  community. 

The  interview  with  Mr.  Bertsch  was 
recorded  with  Mr.  John  Franklin  of  the 
Farmers  Union  Grain  Terminal  Associa- 
tion in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  broadcast  on 
the  "GTA  News  and  Views"  program  over 
a  number  of  Montana  stations,  as  well 
as  over  stations  In  Minnesota.  North 
Dakota,  and  South  Dakota. 

As  a  timely  and  concise  summation  of 
some  of  the  problems  we  are  grappling 
with  in  rural  areas,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  transcribed  text  of  the  in- 
terview be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

John  Phankmn.  With  us  today  Is  Howard 
Bertsch.  Washington.  D.C..  administrator  of 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration.  The  PHA 
has  Just  completed  a  a4-state  regional  meet- 
ing in  Minneapolis. 

Mr.  Bertsch.  I  understand  that  FHA's  big- 
gest Job  Us  helping  low  income  farmers  get 
enough  credit  to  plan  an  economic  family 
unit. 

Mr.  Bertsch.  Today  we  are  lending  about 
$600  million  a  year  to  family  farmers.  Two 
hundred  million  of  that  Is  real  estate  credit 
to  enable  the  owners  of  inadequate  farms 
to  enlarge  those  farms  to  the  point  of  being 
competitively  efficient.  About  $300  million 
is  short  and  intermediate  term  credit  to  not 
larger  than  family  farmers  who  can't  take 
advantage  of  conventional  credit  sources. 
About  $100  million  Is  used  to  help  finance 
the  production  on  farms  in  areas  that  have 
been  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture as  emergency  areas  because  of  natural 
disaster. 

Mr.  Franklin.  Do  you  have  enough  money 
to  meet  the  needs  of  low  Income  farmers? 

Mr.  Bertsch.  No,  we  don't. 

The  real  substance  of  the  agricultural  rev- 
olution we  hear  about — the  technological 
revolution — has  been  truly  the  substitution 
of  capital  for  labor.  ThLs  requires  more  in- 
vestment. We  have  to  expand  our  credit  re- 
sources tremendously  Uist  to  stand  still,  to 
serve  adequately  the  game  number  of  family 
farmers. 

Mr.  Franklin.  What  are  some  of  the  serv- 
ices FHA  can  offer  rural  communities  in 
addition  to  credit  programs  for  farmers? 


Mr.  Bektsch.  Primarily,  since  1961,  we  have 
recognised  that  four  out  of  five  of  the  people 
who  live  in  rural  America  do  not  farm.  We 
have  expanded  our  mission  to  Include  rural 
communities  and  the  non-farm  rural  hous- 
ing sector  of  rural  America.  This  is  where 
much  of  our  Increase  in  housing  Is  talcing 
place. 

The  other  services  we  make  available  to 
strengthen  rural  communities  are  services  In 
the  field  of  community  facilities — central 
water  distribution  systems,  safe  and  sanitary 
waste  disposal  systems,  and  recreation 
facilities. 

All  this  means  a  better  rural  America,  a 
rural  America  more  competitive,  more  at- 
tractive, which  truly  should  result  in  creat- 
ing the  kind  of  environment  outside  the 
metropolitan  areas  that  will  attract  Job  op- 
portunity creators. 

I  am  talking  now  not  about  agricultural 
opportunities  for  employment  in  rural  areas, 
although  we  must  have  hard  looks  at  that, 
too;  but  it  appears  that  only  about  ten  per- 
cent of  the  young  men  growing  up  on  farms 
in  this  country  may  reasonably  expect  to 
find  a  future  in  agriculture. 

What  about  the  other  90  percent?  Are  they 
going  to  be  deprived  of  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  good  living  where  they  are,  where 
they  want  to  be,  in  rural  communities? 

We  think  not.  We  think  we  can  make 
those  rural  communities  so  attractive  that 
non-farm  employment  opportunities  will 
prevail  there. 


A  CRUSADE  COLLAPSES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  one  of  the  best  and  most 
pei'ceptive  analyses  that  I  have  seen  on 
the  so-called  Poor  People's  Campaign 
was  published  In  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
of  June  26. 

Entitled  "A  Crusade  Collapses,"  the 
article  points  out  the  ineptness  of  the 
leadership  and  the  confusion  surround- 
ing the  objectives  of  the  campaign. 

It  rightly  observes  that  the  American 
people  at  this  juncture  are  concerned, 
first  of  all,  with  the  reestablishment  of 
law  and  order  in  the  country. 

The  chief  symbol  of  the  campaign, 
Resurrection  City,  became  a  center  for 
the  very  type  of  lawlessness  that  has 
plagued  so  many  of  the  Nation's  cities 
and  angered  so  many  Americans. 

The  article  is  one  that  should  be  read 
and  digested  not  only  by  those  who  op- 
posed the  camp-in  on  Federal  proper- 
ties, as  I  opposed  it,  but  more  particu- 
larly by  those  who  supported  the  cam- 
paign, for  it  presents  a  good  and  factual 
statement  as  to  why  the  campaign 
turned  as  sour  as  It  did. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
A  Crusade  Collapses:  Bad  Judgment  Turns 

Poor  People's  Campaign  Into  a  Fiasco 
(By  Monroe  W.  Karmin) 

Washington. — The  arrest  of  the  Rev.  Ralph 
David  Abernathy  and  his  Resurrection  City 
followers  produced  the  crowning  Irony  of  a 
mammoth  misadventure. 

In  m!^ny  minds,  the  villains  of  the  con- 
frontation are  not  the  "racist"  Congress,  the 
"unfeeling"  Johnson  Administration  or  the 
"brutal"  police — as  the  Poor  People's  Cam- 
paign tacticians  had  expected.  Instead,  even 
friends  admit,  the  villains  In  the  public's 
view  have  turned  out  to  be  the  demonstrators 
themselves,  who  had  hoped  to  evoke  wide- 


spread sympathy  as  they  were  herded  off  to 
Jail. 

What  went  wrong? 

The  answer  goes  much  deeper  than  the 
flagrant  mismanagement  of  the  campaign 
that  resulted  In  the  wrong  people  saying  and 
doing  the  wrong  things  at  the  wrong  time 
and  place.  The  Poor  People's  Campaign  failed 
because  it  misjudged  the  prevailing  national 
sentiment  that  now.  after  three  years  of 
urban  racial  conflict,  sees  the  need  to  re- 
establish law  and  order  as  the  top  pri- 
ority before  further  social  progress  can  be 
achieved. 

This  mood  was  apparent,  even  before  the 
campaign  came  to  Washington,  to  wl.se  old 
civil  rights  hands.  Roy  Wilkins  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People  and  Bayard  Rustln  of  the 
A.  Philip  Randolph  Institute  endorsed  the 
crusade  only  out  of  respect  for  the  assassi- 
nated Martin  Luther  King  Jr..  originator  of 
the  campaign. 

contributing  to  frustration 
Not  only  was  the  climate  of  national  opin- 
ion unreceptive,  they  warned,  but  even  those 
in  Government  sympathetic  to  the  poor  peo- 
ple's cause  were  blocked  by  budgetary  re- 
straints from  offering  substantial  aid.  Money, 
not  promises,  was  needed,  and  money  was 
not  available.  And  so  the  more  experienced 
civil  rights  strategists  could  see  only  im- 
pending doom  and  predicted  the  Poor  Peo- 
ple's Campaign  would  betray  its  own 
non-violent  intent  by  contributing  to  the 
frustration  that  breeds  violence. 

That  prediction  has  been  borne  ovit.  In 
the  aftermath  of  the  arrest  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Abernathy  and  his  marchers.  Mayor  Walter 
Washington  of  the  District  of  Columbia  was 
compelled  to  order  police  and  National 
Guardsmen  inio  the  slum  here  to  disperse 
hundreds  of  milling,  mlsslle-throwlng  Ne- 
groes. 

On  the  national  level,  the  Poor  People's 
Campaign  has  alienated  many  of  Its  friends. 
No  less  a  liberal  than  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey is  flndlng  It  Increasingly  dlfflcult  to  re- 
main sympathetic.  Though  he  still  favors 
new  efforts  to  provide  food  for  the  hungry 
and  Jobs  for  the  poor,  the  Presidential  candi- 
date. In  a  major  address  to  the  National 
Press  Club  last  week,  laid  primary  emphasis 
on  the  need  to  curb  civil  disorder.  "Violence 
must  be  stopped."  he  declared,  and  If  elected 
President,  he  vowed,  "I  will  know  how  to 
stop  It." 

But  if  the  elder  civil  rights  leaders  sensed 
the  new  mood  of  the  American  majority,  the 
Rev.  Abernathy— propelled  to  sudden  leader- 
ship bv  the  death  of  Dr.  King— apparently  did 
not.  dr.  if  he  did.  he  handled  the  situation 
badly.  "Abernathy  is  a  blunderer."  is  the 
frank  appraisal  of  a  Johnson  Administration 
friend  to  the  campaign  who  has  labored,  and 
still  is  laboring,  to  salvage  some  success  from 
the  fiasco. 

In  part,  the  Abernathy  failure  is  oratori- 
cal. The  charismatic  Dr.  King  possessed  the 
ability  to  cloak  his  causes  in  the  highest  of 
ethical  standards.  He  could  speak  of  "free- 
dom" and  "Justice"  and  the  "promised  land" 
and  arouse  the  idealistic  emotions  of  black 
and  white,  rich  and  poor.  Even  when  he 
talked  tough,  he  sought  a  higher  level  with 
phrases  like  "direct  action."  and  "confronta- 
tion" and  'millt-'int  non-violence." 

Though  the  Rev.  Abernathy  and  his  lieu- 
tenants voice  much  the  same  language,  com- 
ing from  them  it  seems  more  rote  than  con- 
viction. The  real  Abernathy  mission  seems  to 
emerge  in  threats  like  "raising  hell."  and 
"turning  the  town  upside  down"  and  "dis- 
rupting the  processes  of  government  " 

Bombast  such  as  this  played  into  the  fears 
of  the  white  community,  and  tended  to  accel- 
erate, rather  than  arrest.the  shifting  major- 
ity sentiment  toward  the  need  to  establish 
law  and  order  at  the  first  national  priority. 
Another  contributing  factor  was  the  poor 
people's  tactical  approach.  The  leaders  de- 
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elded,  early  In  the  campaign,  to  preaent  their 
demands  In  general,  not  specific,  terma.  The 
Idea  was  that  the  poor  people  would  thus  re- 
tain the  option  of  claiming  victory  whenever 
they  saw  fit 

This  approach,  however,  left  outsiders  In  a 
dither  Even  Capitol  Hill  friends  of  the  cam- 
paign were  confused.  And  so  the  impression 
waa  created  that  the  poor  people  themselvea 
didn't  Itnow  what  they  wanted,  and  their  real 
purpose  was  not  achievement  but  trouble- 
making. 

By  the  time  the  campaign  managers  did 
get  around  to  specifying  their  desires,  it  was 
too  late.  The  list  was  too  long  i  it  Included  99 
Items  at  one  point)  and  too  impossible,  in  ef- 
fect demanding  that  poverty  in  America  be 
ended  this  summer  When  Mr  Rust;n  was 
called  In  to  organize  Solidarity  Df.  be  in- 
sisted upon  scaling  down  the  demands  but 
his  Ideas  were  rejected. 

As  a  result,  the  Impression  conveyed  to  the 
public  by  the  impoverished  demonstrator! 
was  not  that  of  the  sympathy-deserving 
downtrodden,  but  rather  that  of  a  bunch  of 
unruly,  undeserving  rtfTraff.  The  Abernathy 
team  enlarged  the  menacing  image  by  engag- 
ing In  a  series  of  confrontations  that,  con- 
trary to  expectations,  drew  public  support  to 
the  campaign's  adversaries 

At  the  Agriculture  Department,  a  troop  of 
poor  people  marched  into  the  cafeteria,  ate 
lunch  and  refused  to  pay  the  bill.  The  leader- 
ship told  t;»e  Department  It  "owed"  the  food 
to  the  poor  At  the  Justice  Department,  a 
Negro  woman,  pointing  her  finger  at  Attorney 
General  Clark,  demanded,  in  effect,  that  he 
give  her  what  she  wanted     or  else  ' 

The  effect  of  such  incidents  was  to  obfus- 
cate the  Issues  further  Were  the  poor  people 
interested  in  uplifting  themselves  or  tearing 
down  authority?  If  they  were  concerned  with 
uplift,  what  role  did  they  expect  the  Govern- 
ment to  play?  Does  the  Government  "owe" 
every  man  a  successful  life,  cr  merely  the  op- 
portunity for  success.' 

At  no  point  did  the  Rev.  Abernathy  provide 
clear-cut  answers.  He  merely  spoke  more  bel- 
ligerently and  Impaired  his  own  credibility  by 
changing  course  time  after  time.  He  was 
never  able  to  convince  onlookers  that  he  was 
firmly  in  control  of  the  campaign.  And  the 
newspaper  and  television  reporters,  having 
found  cause  to  question  the  Abernathy  lead- 
ership, began  to  look  at  Resurreotlon  city 
Itself. 

What  they  saw  was  low  morale  and  low 
morals,  racial  squabbling  among  minority 
groups,  not-so-nonviolent  youths  who  had  to 
be  shipped  home,  and  even  the  poor  stealing 
from  the  poor.  "In  hindsight.  It  appears  to 
about  everybody  that  Resurrection  City  was 
a  mistake."  confesses  one  source  close  to  the 
campaign. 

CONmMEO    IXARS 

This  "mistake"  cost  the  poor  people  what- 
ever slim  chance  they  had  for  widespread 
public  support.  For  as  the  reports  ol  rape  and 
robbery  at  Resurrection  City  began  to  seep 
out.  not  only  were  the  public's  fears  of  vio- 
lence confirmed  but  an  even  stronger  emotion 
came  into  play. 

After  all.  the  campaigners  were  the  i>eople 
who  were  condemning  .American  society,  in 
toto  or  In  part,  as  "racist "  and  "sick."  And 
what  values  were  they  offering  as  substitutes? 
Not  equality  and  Justice,  but  robbery  and 
rebellion  against  all  authority  by  any  means. 

Thus  the  poor  people  found  themselves  in 
the  position  of  seeking  to  win  the  support  of 
the  American  majority — the  white  middle- 
class — for  a  campaign  that  had  become  ab- 
horrent to  basic  values  cherished  by  the  white 
middle  class.  This  was  an  Impossible  quest. 

There  was  no  groundswell  of  support  for 
poor  people's  legislation  on  Capitol  Hill. 
There  was  no  public  pressure  on  the  Adminis- 
tration to  be  generous.  There  was  no  great 
victory  for  the  Rev.  Abernathy.  but  only  the 
defeat  that  had  been  predicted  months  <igo 
by  wiser  heads. 


And  so.  the  Rev.  Abernathy  had  no  choice 
but  to  bring  about  arrest — both  to  rid  himself 
of  the  headache  of  managing  Resurrection 
City,  and  to  grasp  at  the  faint  possibility 
that  through  martyrdom  he  might  be  able  to 
achieve  what  he  failed  to  achieve  on  stage  as 
the  star  performer  in  the  abortive  attempt  to 
dramatize  the  plight  of  the  poor. 

In  doing  so,  the  reverend  provoked  the 
very  violence  that  had  been  feared  -jy  so 
many  and  la  the  antithesis  of  the  guiding 
principles  of  the  non-violent  cause.  The 
Negro  mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
ordered  his  police  to  disperse  the  Negro  mob 
that  gathered  in  the  slums  after  the  arrest  of 
Mr.  Abernathy.  And  that  may  be  the  most 
significant  consequence  of  the  Poor  People's 
Campaign  considering  the  national  concern 
for  law  and  order. 


LOWER  THE  VOTING  AGE 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
express  my  wholehearted  support  of  the 
President's  proposal  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution to  extend  the  right  to  vote  in 
Federal  and  State  elections  to  citizens 
otherwise  quaUfled  who  are  18  years  of 
age  or  more. 

Citizens  in  the  18-to-21  age  group 
today  are  more  informed  and  more  con- 
cerned with  the  problems  of  society  than 
those  of  earlier  generations.  However, 
when  the  means  for  effective  partici- 
pation, the  right  to  vote,  is  denied,  youth 
become  alienated  from  society.  By  giving 
these  citizens  the  right  to  vote  upon 
reaching  the  age  of  18.  they  will  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  voice  their  opinions 
at  the  ballot  box.  within  the  existing 
political  framework.  This  is  the  best 
place  to  channel  such  opinions.  This  is 
the  best  place  to  channel  the  actions 
of  the  yoimg  American  citizen. 

I  support  this  proposal  for  another 
reason  as  well.  At  18.  our  young  people 
are  subject  to  many  of  the  responsibil- 
ities of  citizenship.  For  example,  they  are 
ehgible  for  military  service,  pay  taxes, 
and  are  no  longer  juveniles  in  the  eyes 
of  the  civil  and  criminal  laws.  With  these 
responsibilities  should  go  the  right  to 
have  a  voice  in  the  political  process.  That 
voice  in  our  democracy  is  most  effectively 
raised  through  the  right  to  vote. 

Our  democratic  heritage  will  be 
strengthened  by  the  adoption  of  the 
President's  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution. 


THE  VOTING  AGE  SHOULD  BE 
LOWERED  TO   18 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  has  sent  to  Congress  a  proposal 
to  amend  the  Constitution  to  extend  the 
right  to  vote  to  more  than  10  million 
citizens — young  men  and  women  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  21.  This  is  a  most 
important  measure,  and  I  intend  to  give 
it  my  full  support. 

Many  meaningful  reasons  can  be  given 
for  allowing  these  young  citizens  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  election  of  those  who  make 
determinations  which  so  vitally  affect 
their  lives.  One  we  should  not  overlook 
is  that  early  participation  in  the  elective 
process  Is  likely  to  lead  to  a  lifetime  of 
active  citizenship. 

Presently,  classes  in  civics  and  govern- 
ment are  introduced  into  our  educational 


systems  years  before  the  student  is  al- 
lowed to  put  that  knowledge  Into  action 
at  the  polls.  By  the  time  many  reach 
voting  age  they  are  either  in  college  or 
in  service  away  from  their  voting  resi- 
dence. Consequently,  absentee  registra- 
tion procedures  either  handicap  or  even 
prohibit  the  exercise  of  the  voting  right 
By  extending  the  right  to  citizens  at  an 
earlier  age,  the  right  is  more  likely  lo  be 
exercised. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  one  is 
more  likely  to  examine  the  issues  on 
the  ballot  if  he  is  afforded  a  vote.  We 
need  responsible  young  men  and  women 
who  can  not  only  protest  decisions  made, 
but  who  can  weigh  and  help  to  determine 
responsible  alternatives. 

Since  1942.  leaders  in  both  major  po- 
litical parties  have  spoken  out  for  action 
to  lower  the  voting  age.  Now,  in  1968,  it 
is  time  that  bipartisan  support  be  given 
in  answer  to  this  need. 

Since  my  election  to  the  Senate,  I  have 
supported  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
lower  the  voting  age.  I  have  strongly 
advocated  that  my  own  State  of  Mar^^- 
land  lower  its  voting  age.  Just  last  month 
I  testified  at  a  hearing  on  this  issue  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Amendments,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  my 
testimony  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  President  has 
given  his  strong  support  for  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  lowering  the  voting 
age.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  act  now  on 
this  vital  issue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  or  Senator  Joseph  D.  Tydings  in 
Pavob  or  Redvcinc  the  Voting  Age  in  Fed- 
eral Elections  to  18,  Presented  to  Sub- 
committee ON  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments. Senate  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. May  14.  1968 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  member  of  this  sub- 
committee, I  am  f>artlcularly  pleased  to  en- 
dorse the  proposal  to  amend  the  Constitution 
to  provide  for  voting  in  Federal  elections  by 
all  citizens  over  the  age  of  18.  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  Mansfleld-Dlrksen  bill  to  lower 
the  voting  age.  I  also  testified  In  favor  of  re- 
ducing the  voting  age  before  the  Maryland 
State  Constitutional  Convention.  Ratification 
of  the  new  Constitution  that  Convention  pro- 
duced Is  being  voted  on  today  in  Maryland. 
I  am  optimistic  that  that  new  charter,  con- 
taining a  provision  reducing  the  voting  age 
to  19,  will  be  overwhelmingly  approved. 

I  believe  the  minimum  voting  age  should 
be  that  age  level  at  which  the  average  persoi'. 
of  that  age  group  has  attained  the  maturity 
required  to  make  an  Intelligent  choice  from 
among  the  various  candidates  for  the  leader- 
ship of  his  government. 

Although  the  twenty-one  year  minimum  is 
traditional  in  this  country.  It  is  not  sacred 
or  Immutable.  Two  states.  Georgia  and  Ten- 
nessee, long  ago  reduced  the  voting  age  to 
eighteen;  Alaska  allows  voting  at  nineteen; 
and  Hawaii  at  twenty. 

I  believe  that  the  age  of  eighteen — the  age 
of  'ilgh  school  graduation — is  a  reasonable 
minimum  voting  age.  This  Committee  may 
choose  a  higher  age.  But  I  urge  reducing  the 
twenty-one  year  requirement,  because  n:> 
argument  can  Justify  It. 

Any  decision  as  to  voting  age  must  be  ar- 
bitrary. But  some  ages  are  more  arbitrary 
than  others.  I  believe  an  examination  of  the 
primary  arguments  for  retaining  twenty-one 
as  the  voting  age  will  show  that  none  of  them 
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offer  valid  reasons  against  lowering  the  vot- 
ing age. 

TRAOmON 

Twenty-one  Is  the  traditional  voting  age  In 
lorty-six  of  the  states. 

Whatever  Justification  existed  for  impos- 
ing twenty-one  as  the  minimum  age  a  cen- 
tury ago,  however,  the  fact  is  that  today's 
American  young  people  are  achieving  physi- 
cal, emotional  and  mental  maturity  at  an 
earlier  age  than  ever  before.  While  the  tra- 
ditional twenty-one  year  old  voting  age  has 
remained  unchanged,  the  character  of  our 
population  has  changed  dramatically,  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  the  education,  maturity, 
.ind  responsibilities  assumed  by  our  young 
people. 

Indeed,  tradition  itself  is  no  reason  at 
;ill  for  maintaining  tlie  voting  age.  If  tradi- 
tion were  a  good  reason  to  maintain  a  con- 
stitutional provision,  we  would  not  need  this 
Constitutional  Amendments  subcommittee 
to  review  our  traditional,  but  not  unchanged 
or   unchangeable   national    Constitution. 

We  should  deal  with  the  facts  as  they 
are  today.  The  fact  is  that  most  eighteen 
year  olds  are  as  personally  qualified  to  vote 
a.s  most  of  their  elders.  Indeed,  in  some  In- 
.stances  they  are  more  qualified. 

OTHER  twenty-one   YEAR   REQtUREMENTS 

Some  argue  that  since  the  common  age 
tor  legal  majority  Is  twenty-one.  the  mini- 
mum age  for  voting  should  be  twenty-one. 
There  Is  no  compelling  connection  between 
the  age  set  as  the  minimum  for  voting  and 
the  age  set  as  the  minimum  for  other  state- 
regulated  activities,  such  as  the  purchase  of 
;acohol  or  the  administration  of  an  estate. 
The  law  in  each  case  should  be  shaped  to 
the   subject   m.atter   Involved. 

In  the  case  of  voting,  the  question  Is 
whether  eighteen,  nineteen,  or  twenty  year 
old-  are  mature  enough  to  make  an  Intelll- 
e;ent  choice  in  the  voting  booth  for  the  gov- 
ernment leaders  who  tax  them,  regulate  their 
lives,  and  can  send  them  to  war.  I  think  the 
answer  is  clearly  that  these  young  people 
:ire  as  qualified  to  make  such  political  judge- 
ments as  most  of  their  elders. 
TOO  much  idealism 
Some  people  argue  that  lowering  the  vot- 
ing age  would  add  to  the  voting  population 
many  whose  idealism  has  not  been  tempered 
by  practical  experience  in  adult  society. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  should  fear  a 
little  idealism  in  politics.  I  think  we  should 
ivelcome    it. 

Moreover,  although  precise  figures  are  un- 
available, the  Census  Bureau  has  given  me 
statistics  which  indicate  in  my  own  state 
of  Maryland  at  best,  that  more  than  one  of 
every  hve  citizens  between  eighteen  and 
twenty-one  is  a  fuU-tlme  wage  earner.  Many 
others  work  part-time  while  putting  them- 
selves through  college.  Thousands  of  Mary- 
land "ooys  fceiv.'een  eighteen  and  twenty-one 
lire  not  only  getting  practical  experience  In 
-.iduit  society,"  they  are  getting  it  in  a 
i.cry  hard  school — in  the  Jungles  and  on  the 
battlefields  of  Vietnam. 

outside  Influen'ces 
The  argument  is  made  that  reducing  the 
voting  age  would  acid  to  the  voting  popula- 
tion persons  highly  influenced  by  their  par- 
ents, schools,  television,  and  special  Interests. 
I  reject  the  notion  that  young  Americans 
are  any  more  susceptible  than  their  elders 
to  parental  political  Influence,  political 
pitchmen,  or  special  interests.  My  experience. 
.IS  a  Senator  speaking  to  high  school  and 
college  groups  and  answering  their  questions 
in  every  comer  of  the  nation,  has  been  that 
these  young  people^as  a  group  and  as  In- 
dividuals— are  as  acutely  aware  of  the  world 
as  anyone  In  society.  They  know  their  history 
and  current  events;  they  are  earnest  and  In- 
formed; they  are  skeptical  and  searching; 
they  are  no  more  likely  to  be  taken  In  by 


demagogues  than  anyone  else.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  are  less  likely.  As  for  undue 
parental  influence,  if  eighteen  to  twenty-one 
year  olds  take  the  advice  of  their  parents 
on  whom  to  vote  for.  It  will  be,  If  the  testi- 
mony of  many  parents  Is  to  be  believed,  the 
only  aspect  of  life  on  which  parent's  advice 
Is  the  prevailing  factor  at  that  age. 

If  a  perfect  test  could  be  devised  for  deter- 
mining who  should  be  able  to  vote,  so  that 
arbitrary  age  limits  could  be  eliminated, 
surely  some  eighteen  to  twenty-one  year  olds 
would  fail  It.  But.  I  submit  that  a  far  greater 
percentage  of  present  voters  over  twenty- 
one  would  fall  it.  Because  no  such  perfect 
test  can  be  devised,  we  will  have  to  continue 
to  have  an  arbitrary  minimum  age  limit.  But 
that  age  limit  should  be  based  on  today's 
realities,  not  those  of  a  century  ago  or 
legalistic  concepts  developed  during  the 
Middle  Ages. 

HISTORIC    extensions    OF    THE    SUFFRAGE 

All  the  arguments  made  against  giving 
young  adults  the  vote  have  been  made 
against  every  expansion  of  the  franchise.  All 
of  them  were  made,  for  example,  against 
the  19th  Amendment,  which  gave  women 
the   right   to   vote. 

The  tradition  of  nearly  every  state  was 
against  it. 

Other  state  lav/s  were  again.st  it.  Women 
had  been  legally  deprived  of  certain  rights — 
such  as  the  right  to  make  contracts^for 
centuries,  and,  it  was  argued,  this  same  legal 
inferiority  should  be  continued  in  the  case 
of  the  vote. 

Giving  the  vote  to  women,  it  was  said, 
would  add  to  the  voting  population  many 
persons  whose  idealism  has  not  been  tem- 
pered by  practical  experience.  Women  would 
be  highly  influenced  by  their  parents, 
schools,  and  handsome  rogues  and  dema- 
gogues. 

Women,  it  was  said,  would  afl'ect  elections 
even  though  they  had  little  knowledge  of, 
or  interest  in,  local  affairs. 

Fifty  years  have  now  passed  since  these 
prophesies  of  doom,  but  the  Republic  still 
stands.  I  believe  few  would  argue  against 
the  point  that  our  political  system  Is  much 
richer  and  wiser  because  of  the  participation 
of  women  in  the  electoral  process. 

I  think  the  fears  expressed  against  ex- 
tending the  vote  to  persons  under  twenty- 
one  are  Just  as  invalid  today  as  these  same 
arguments  were  a  half  century  ago  when 
they  were  used  against  the  universal 
suffrage. 

I  hope  this  Committee  will  recommend  a 
lowering  of  the  voting  age.  if  not  to  eighteen, 
at  least  to  some  more  realistic  level  than 
twentv-one. 


THE  NEED  FOR  A  STUDY  OF  WORK- 
xMEN'S  COMPENSATION  LAWS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this  morn- 
ing Jerome  B.  Gordon,  research  associate 
of  the  manpower  and  population  pro- 
gram of  the  Biueau  of  Applied  Research 
of  Columbia  University,  testified  on  S. 
2864,  the  occupational  health  and  safety 
bill. 

Mr.  Gordon,  in  the  cousse  of  his  testi- 
mony, presented  much  infj^rmation  bear- 
ing on  the  operation  of  workmen's  com- 
pensation laws  in  the  United  States  and 
the  necessity  for  the  adoption  of  my 
amendment.  No.  798,  which  would 
establish  a  Federal  Commission  to  make 
a  comprehensive  study  of  such  laws 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  Mr.  Gordon's  testimony  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


Statement  by  Jerome  B.  Gordon,  Research 
Associate,  Manpower  and  Population 
Program,  Bxtreau  of  Applied  Social  Re- 
search, Columbia  Universpty,  Before  the 
Labor  Subcommittee.  Labor  and  Public 
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(Note. — Tables    not    printed    in    Record.) 

workman's    compensation — what  it  is  and 
how  it  operates 

In  this  second  section,  I  shall  assess  the 
merits  of  the  current  system  of  insuring 
against  work  injury  In  the  United  States.  I 
should  like  to  begin  by  describing  the  goals 
of  the  system  as  outlined  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,  and  to  fol- 
low with  a  short  discussion  of  how  it  oper- 
ates. In  the  material  that  follows  these  first 
opening  remarks  on  the  subject,  I  shall  dis- 
sect the  system's  problems. 
coals  of  the  workmen's  compensation 

insurance  system 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  in- 
troduction to  the  annual  Analysis  of  Work- 
men's Compensation  Laws,  compiled  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States: 
"Workmen's  Compensation  Laws  are  de- 
signed to  provide  satisfactory  means  of  hand- 
ling occupational  disabilitiee.  Aa  a  20th 
Century  development  in  the  United  States. 
the  laws  have  evolved  as  the  economy  be- 
came more  industrial  and  less  agricultural. 
"Before  these  laws  were  enacted  a  well- 
established  common-law  principle  held  that 
a  master  or  employer  was  responsible  for  in- 
jury or  death  of  employees  resulting  from 
a  negligent  act  by  him.  Thus  disabled  work- 
ers v;ho  sued  employers  for  damages  had  to 
prove  their  injuries  were  due  to  employer 
negligence — a  slow,  costly,  uncertain  legal 
process.  As  business  enterprise  and  machine 
production  expanded,  the  number  of  indus- 
trial accidents  and  personal-Injury  suits  in- 
creased. At  the  close  of  the  19th  Century  it 
was  apparent  that  the  accepted  common-law 
defenses— contributory  negligence,  assump- 
tion of  risk,  negligent  acts  of  fellow  ser- 
vants— operated  too  harshly  on  claims  of  dis- 
abled workers.  This  situation  led  to  demanas 
for  new  legal  provisions. 

"As  a  result,  between  1900  and  1910  so- 
called  employer's  liability  laws  were  adopted 
by  many  States.  Although  they  tended  to 
modify  common-law  defenses.  In  effect  they 
did  not  prove  completely  satisfactory;  em- 
ployees still  iiad  to  prove  employer  responsi- 
bility and  negligence.  Other  legal  remedies 
v/ere  urged. 

"A  new  answer  was  forthcoming:  In  1911 
the  first  workmen's  compensation  laws  were 
enacted  in  the  United  States  on  an  enduring 
basis. 

"Today,  each  of  the  50  states  has  a  work- 
men's compensation  law.  The  workmen's 
compensation  laws  of  Guam  and  Puerto  Rico 
are  also  outlined  in  this  "Analysis."  Federal 
workmen's  compensation  laws  have  been  en- 
acted: for  example,  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Law  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act, 
and  the  U.S.  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor 
Workers'  Compensation  Act — The  latter  pro- 
viding for  private  or  public  employees  in 
nationwide  maritime  work.  Each  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Provinces  has  a  compensation  act. 

"In  essence,  workmen's  compensation  laws 
hold  that  industrial  employers  should  as- 
sume costs  of  occupational  disabilities — 
without  regard  to  any  fault  involved.  Re- 
sulting economic  losses  are  considered  costs 
of  production — chargeable,  to  the  extent 
possible,  as  a  price  factor.  The  laws  serve  to 
relieve  employers  of  liability  from  common- 
law  suits  involving  negligence. 

"Six  basic  objectives  underlie  workmen's 
compensation  laws;  they: 

1.  Provide  sure,  prompt  and  reasonable 
Income  and  medical  benefits  to  work-accl- 
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dent  vlctlnu.  or  income  beneUU  to  tlielr 
dependents.  r«g»rdle«e  of  fault: 

2  Provide  a  single  remedy  and  reduce 
court  deUys.  coeu  and  work  loads— arising 
out  of   personal-injury  UUgaUon; 

3.  Relieve  public  and  private  cbarlUes  of 
financial  drains— incident  to  uncompensated 
industrial  accidents; 

4  Eliminate  payments  of  fees  to  lawyers 
and  witnesses  as  well  as  time-consuming 
trlaU  and  appeals: 

5  Encourage  maximum  employer  interest 
m  safety  and  rehabilitation— through  ap- 
propriate experience-rating  mechanism:  and 

8.  Promote  frank  study  of  causes  of  ac- 
cldenu  (rather  than  concealment  of  fault)  — 
reducing  preventable  accidents  and  human 
suffering. 

To  what  extent  have  the   laws  achieved 
desired  obJecUvea?  Answers  to  this  vary  from 
State  to  State  and  depend  on  many  factors 
Including  the  viewpoint  of  the  appraiser  ■ 
HOW  rr  oPWATis 

It  Is  fundamentally  a  decentralized  state- 
run  system.  Insurance  against  industrial  In- 
Jury  IS  sold  through  private  insurance  car- 
riers. wWh  a  small  amount  of  Insurance  ob- 
tatnabl*  through  several  state  funds  Large 
estftbllshmenu,  IX  they  meet  certain  criteria 
in  most  states,  can  insure  themselves.  Claims 
are  administered  through  state  Industrial 
accident  commissions  or  workmen's  compen- 
saUon  boards.  Rates  are  set  by  a  private  rat- 
ing bureau— the  National  Council  on  Com- 
pensation Insurance — through  a  network  of 
state  rating  bureaus  and  a  manual  of  indus- 
trial and  occupation  claaalflcatlons  in  each 
state.  Rate*  are  adjusted  through  hearings 
before  state  insurance  commissions.  Benefits 
are  set  by  legislation  in  each  of  the  states 
and  Jurisdictions. 

Rates  are  levied  by  amount  of  payroll.  Ad- 
justments in  basic  rates  are  made  for  pre- 
mium discounts  and  for  safety  records.  Safety 
record  adjustment  or  "merit  rating  experi- 
ence" operates  for  only  20  per  cent  of  all 
insurance  risks.  Merit  rating  does  not  occur 
until  a  level  of  between  «600  and  $750  in  total 
premiums  is  reached.  Therefore  Workmen's 
Compensation  insurance  elTectlvely  Is  not 
Ued  to  establUhment  safety  records.  Rates 
and  variations  in  rates,  as  will  be  shown 
shortly,  are  fairly  uniform  across  the  nation. 
Rate  adjustments  are  made  in  the  form  of 
appUcaUons  to  sUte  insurance  departments. 
Changes  m  rate  are  predicated  on  the  coeu  of 
doing  business:  1  e.     expense  loadings." 

Benefits  are  legislated  and  do  not  reflect 
automatic  escalators  In  the  form  of  cost  of 
living  increases,  as  is  the  case  with  rate  In- 
creases—which are  tied  to  a  combination  of 
inflationary  pressures,  payroll  costs,  and  fac- 
tors bearing  on  insurance  costs.  Beneflts  are 
basically  of  three  types;  scheduled  Injury, 
income  payments,  and  survivor  paymenU. 

To  effect  claims,  a  worker  submits  a  claim 
through  his  employer  to  the  state  Workmen's 
Compensation  board  within  a  statutory  pe- 
riod after  the  accident  or  contraction  of  dis- 
ease The  board  adjudicates  the  claim  and. 
upon  submission  of  the  evidence,  determines 
whether  the  claim  is  compensable.  The  in- 
jured worker.  If  granted  his  claim.  Is  given 
medical,  monetary  and,  in  some  instances, 
vocational  rehabilitation  beneflts. 

WOaKMZN'S     COMPBNSATION      COVEaAOX      PBOVl- 

sioNS  AND  BKNcrrrs 
By  far  the  most  dismal  aspect  of  Work- 
men's Compensation  is  the  Innumerable 
faults  and  gaps  In  the  welter  of  state  and 
federal  systems  Frankly,  the  variability  in 
coverage,  beneflts  received,  and  statutory  con- 
trols Is  beyond  the  sanctuary  of  states'  sov- 
ereignty. Let's  flnd  out  what  the  problem  Is 
with  the  current  system  of  operation. 

COVZKACS    OF    PRESSMT    WOaKMEN'S   COMPSNSA- 
TION    SYSTEM 

Less  than  62  per  cent  of  the  current  labor 
force  is  covered  by  the  various  state  and  fed- 
eral Workmen's  Compensation  systems;   this 


la  In  comparison  with  over  89  per  cent  of  the 
labor  force  covered  by  the  Social  Security 
System.  As  can  be  seen  in  Table  5,  over  the 
period  from  1968  to  19M  there  appeared  to 
be  no  further  extension  of  coverage  to  mil- 
lions of  the  nation's  workers. 

Pew  Jurisdictions  offer  anything  near  what 
might  be  considered  complete  protection  to 
all  employees  for  work  connected  injuries  and 
occupational  diseases  Table  7  gives  the  ex- 
tent of  coverage  of  the  labor  force  In  each 
jurisdiction  for  both  1966  and  1964.  The  most 
Interesting  and  damaging  aspect  of  the  data 
Is  that  the  proportion  of  coverage  in  both 
time  periods  has  remained  the  same  for  al- 
most all  jurisdictions. 

The  reasons  for  this  Intolerable  static  con- 
diuon  are  indicated  in  Table  6  which  con- 
tains a  summary  of  all  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Laws  compiled  periodically  by  the 
US.  Bureau  of  Labor  Standards. 

Twenty -three  Jurisdictions  have  elective 
provisions— that  is,  the  employer  may  ac- 
cept or  reject  the  legislation  Well  over  52 
per  cent  of  the  Jurisdictions  have  exemptions 
for  employers  having  less  than  15  employees. 
That  benchmark  accounts  for  over  67  per  cent 
of  all  manufacturing  establishments,  accord- 
ing to  the  1963  US  Census  of  Manufacturing 
Only  a  quarter  of  the  Jurisdictions  cover 
agricultural  employment,  domestic  workers, 
and  casual  labor.  I  shall  wager  that  most  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  who  employ 
domestics  or  day  workers  In  their  households 
do  not  realize  that  they  are  currently  under- 
insured  for  the  work  hazards  of  the  home. 
Because  of  these  and  other  similar  exemp- 
tions something  between  15  and  20  million 
employees  In  our  nation's  labor  force  are  not 
protected  against  work  injuries. 

Let's  move  on  to  the  dreary   facts  about 
beneflt  provisions. 
BCNrnT  PROVISIONS  or  workmiWs  compensa- 

TIOH  SYSTEM 

The  injured  worker  in  22  Jurisdictions  still 
does  not  have  the  simple  privilege  of  choos- 
ing his  own  physician.  Obviously,  as  I  pointed 
out  In  the  material  on  measurement  of  In- 
juries, the  deck  Is  loaded  In  favor  of  the  em- 
ployer Further,  there  are  still  11  jurisdictions 
which  do  not  provide  full  coverage  for  medi- 
cal beneflts  for  accidental  Injury.  Beneflt 
coverage  for  occupational  disease  Is  equally 
as  medieval.  Over  42  per  cent  of  the  Juris- 
dictions have  either  limited  or  no  coverage 
for  medical  beneflts  for  occupational  diseases. 
In  addition,  well  over  58  per  cent  of  the 
Jurisdictions  have  a  set  time  limit  on  flUng 
for  occupational  disease  claims  of  generally 
two  years  or  less  from  time  of  Incidence  of 
the  disease  This  Is  especially  Insidious  since 
innumerable  diseases  require  a  prolonged 
period  of  germination  before  their  deleterious 
effects  are  visible. 

If  the  State  systems  are  supposed  to  rec- 
ognize their  responsibility  for  rehabilitation 
of  the  injured  worker  and  re-lnsurance 
against  his  subsequent  Injury  as  a  result  of 
an  Initial  Injury,  it  Is  not  apparent  from  the 
material  In  Table  6.  Over  33  Jurisdictions, 
or  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  total 
number  In  the  United  States,  do  not  have 
a  responsible  vocational  rehabilitation  divi- 
sion within  their  systems.  Again  32  Jurisdic- 
tions do  not  provide  for  maintenance  bene- 
flw  during  rehabilitation.  Fully  slxty-flve  per 
cent  of  the  Jurisdictions  have  little  or  no 
second  Injury  funds. 

By  far  the  most  damaging  aspect  of  the 
various  state  Workmen's  Compensation  Sys- 
tems are  the  provisions  covering  the  mag- 
nitude and  duration  of  survivor  and  in- 
demnity beneflts.  75  per  cent  of  the  Jurlsdu- 
tlons  m  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Standards 
survey  reported  death  beneflU  limited  to  a 
specific  period  and  amount.  In  the  case  of 
Permanent  Total  Disability  there  are  itUl 
21  jurisdictions  with  the  beneflt  fixed  as  to 
both  the  amount  and  duration  of  payment. 
If  one  examines  the  Income  maintenance 
levels    of    Temporary    ToUl    Disability    the 


meanness  of  the  beneflt  levels  becomes  al- 
most overpowering.  WeU  over  56  per  cent  of 
the  Jurisdictions  have  a  ratio  of  weekly 
beneflU  to  average  weekly  earnings  of  less 
than  50  per  cent.  It  Is  no  wonder  that  In  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  reporU,  well  over  14,000  recipients  of 
long-term  disability  payments  unaer  Social 
Security  and  related  income  maintenance 
programs  were  Injured  In  work-related  acci- 
dents. 

There  are  some  graphic  examples  of  the 
Insane  differences  among  the  state  and  fed- 
eral jurisdictions  in  both  scheduled  Injury 
income    payments,   and   survivor   beneflts. 

You  get  •6.300  for  the  loss  of  an  arm  in 
Maryland  and.  by  way  of  comparison,  over 
$33,000  for  the  limb  if  you  are  covered  by 
the  Federal  Longshoremen's  program. 

Maximum  Income  benefits  for  permanent 
and  temporary  total  disabilities  are  $35.00 
per  week  in  Louisiana,  while  they  are  over 
9150  In  Arizona.  There  Is  a  914,000  limit  in 
Louisiana:  while  there  Is  no  limit  In  Arizona. 

Maximum  Income  survivor  benefits  are 
935.00  per  week  In  Louisiana  and  9121  in  the 
Federal  employees  Compensation  Program. 

OVEKALL   national    AND    INTEHSTATE    V.ARIATIONS 
IN     WORKMEN'S    COMPENSATION     BENEFITS 

Over  the  period  from  1958  to  1964.  Work- 
men's Compensation  benefits  have  grown  at 
an  overall  annual  rate  for  the  U.S.  of  10  per 
cent.  (See  Table  9).  Well  over  63  per  cent  of 
the  beneflts  are  paid  out  by  private  Insur- 
ance carriers.  The  proportion  of  total  claims 
jjald  for  by  the  several  exclusive  or  monopo- 
llsUc  state  funds  Is  currently  23.7  per  cent, 
while  the  self-Insurers  comprise  13.3  per  cent 
of  the  total  Overall,  the  operaUons  of  Work- 
men's Compensation  are  exclusively  In  the 
hands  of  the  private  Insurance  industry 
( Table  8 ) . 

Only  a  third  of  the  total  benefits  are  m 
the  form  of  medical  and  hospitalization  pay- 
ments. Well  over  88  per  cent  of  the  remain- 
ing two  thirds  are  in  the  form  of  total-tem- 
porary disability  payments.  (Table  8p. 

Inter-state  differences  In  the  growth  rates 
of  total  Workmen's  Compensation  benefits 
over  the  period  from  1958  to  1964  are  quite 
marked.  Using  the  national  growth  rate  for 
the  same  period  as  an  index  of  100  per  cent, 
we  can  see  that  relatively  few  Jurisdictions 
did  In  fact  meet  or  better  the  national  aver- 
age. (Table  9). 

Perhaps  of  more  significance  are  the  ratios 
of  weekly  beneflts  payable  for  total-tempo- 
rary disability  to  average  weekly  earnings, 
and  the  percentages  of  lost  wages  replaced 
for  three  weeks  disability.  In  the  first  in- 
stance. Massachusetts  has  a  high  of  76.5 
per  cent.  and.  as  an  extreme,  Louisiana  has  ii 
low  of  37  per  cent.  In  the  second  case,  Texas 
and  Louisiana  are  tied  for  last  place  with 
a  ratio  of  25  per  cent,  while  Massachusetts  is 
in  flrst  place  with  76  per  cent.  For  all  Intents 
and  purposes  this  variability  In  Workmen's 
Compensation  beneflts  is  a  national  disgrace 

In  the  previous  section,  I  elucidated  the 
remarkable  shortcomings  that  exist  in  the 
coverage  provisions  of  the  state-dominated 
system  of  Workmen's  Compensation  insur- 
ance. In  this  and  the  following  sections  I  will 
deal  with  the  pattern  of  factors  account- 
ing for  changes  In  the  costs  of  Workmen's 
Compensation  insurance,  national  and  inter- 
state variability  In  workmen's  compensation 
costs,  and  the  relative  profltablUty  and  per- 
formance of  major  workmen's  compensation 
private  insurance  carriers. 

FACTORS   INFLtJENCtNC    WORKMEN'S    COMPENSA- 
TION   COSTS 

In  order  to  properly  assess  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  Workman's  Compensation  rate 
structure,  one  must  have  some  idea  of  the 
fundamental  economic  and  statutory  ele- 
ments entering  Into  the  basic  rate-making 
process.  If.  for  example,  beneflts  under 
Workmen's  Compensation  laws  remained  un- 
changed. If  other  factors,  such  as  the  num- 
bers of  employees  covered  by  the  system  and 


the  prices  of  medical  services,  remained  rel- 
atively stable,  and  If  accident  rates,  as  un- 
reliable as  they  are,  decreased.  It  would  be 
reasonable  to  expect  some  stability  or  per- 
haps even  decline  In  insurance  rates  and  in 
total  insurance  costs  to  employers. 

To  test  this  hypothesis,  a  duplication  of  a 
comparable  statistical  procedure  used  in  the 
Review  of  Workmen's  Compensation  in  New 
York  State,  conducted  by  the  Governor's 
Workmen's  Compensation  Review  Committee 
in  1962,  was  adapted  to  data  for  the  nation 
as  a  whole  over  the  period  from  1956  to  1965, 
Factors  used  In  both  studies  are  broken  into 
two  groups;  first,  those  factors  that  tend  to 
produce  upward  pressures  on  insurance  costs, 
and  second,  those  factors  that  tend  to  Influ- 
ence downward  movements  in  Insurance 
costs.  Factors  In  the  flrst  group  Include: 
(1)  Increases  In  the  number  of  employees 
covered  by  Workmen's  Compensation  laws  In 
the  United  States;  (2)  Increases  In  the  aver- 
age indemnity  beneflt  levels  for  New  York 
State:  (3)  increases  in  the  cost  of  medical 
services  In  the  United  States:  (4)  Increases 
in  the  prices  of  services  purchased  by  insur- 
ance carriers.  Elements  in  the  second  group 
are:  (1)  decreases  in  the  work  Injury  rates 
for  all  industries  complied  by  the  National 
Safety  Council;  (21  increases  In  the  effi- 
ciency or  productivity  of  the  carriers.  Both 
groups  of  factors  are  given  their  proper 
weights  and  combined  to  determine  their 
total  effects.  Tables  10  through  17  depict  the 
detailed  calculations  used  In  deriving  the 
index  of  expected  Workmen's  Compensation 
insurance  costs.  Table  18  provides  a  com- 
parison of  the  actual  Index  of  Workmen's 
Compensation  costs  based  on  the  growth  of 
earned  premiums  of  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Insurance  with  the  expected  Workmen's 
Compensation  insurance  cost  index  over  the 
period  from  1956  to  1965. 

The  most  disturbing  aspect  of  the  com- 
parison made  between  the  two  Indices  in 
Table  18  Is  the  widening  divergence  over 
the  ten-year  period.  In  the  flrst  few  years 
the  differences  between  the  two  Indices  Is  less 
than  1-2  per  cent  annually.  However,  by  1965 
the  difference  between  the  two  Indices  Is  over 
38  percentage  points.  If  we  assume  a  liberal 
profit  margin  of  15-18  per  cent  In  the  last 
year,  that  still  leaves  a  difference  of  well  over 
20  per  cent.  This  means  in  effect  that  per- 
haps something  between  $150  and  $200  mil- 
lion of  earned  premiums  In  1965  are  at- 
tributable to  questionable  rate  Increases. 
.Vs  a  reflection  on  this  it  Is  perhaps  note- 
vkorthy  to  listen  to  the  rationale  of  Work- 
men's Compensation  Insurance  cost  increases 
given  by  S.  E.  Senior,  Chairman  of  the  New 
York  State  Workmen's  Compensation  Board, 
in  a  speech  before  a  testimonial  dinner  given 
htm  this  spring  by  a  national  underwriters' 
group:  "Rate  levels  for  Workmen's  Compen- 
.satlon  are  fixed  in  New  York  State  by  the 
Compensation  Insurance  Rating  Board,  and 
these  are  the  rates  that  are  applicable 
throughout  the  Insurance  Industry.  Over  the 
last  ten- year  period,  there  was  warranted  a 
r.ite  level  Increase  of  21  ""r  based  on  legis- 
lative amendments,  and  another  rate  level  in- 
crease of  28''r  because  of  Increased  medical 
and  hospital  expenses.  Consequently,  the  to- 
tal indicated  rate  level  Increase  was  49% 
for  the  last  ten  years.  However  the  actual  In- 
crease during  this  ten-year  period  was  only 
2^:  ."  While,  New  York  may  have  had 
exemplary  record,  It  Is  highly  unlikely  that 
the  Insurance  Industry  would  tolerate  for 
long  the  absorption  of  medical  cost  Increases. 
It  Is  significant  that  during  the  early  fifties 
most  state  compensation  rating  bureaus  were 
successful  In  Influencing  State  Insurance 
Commissions  to  Include  a  1  to  2  p>er  cent 
profit  and  contingency  item  among  the  "ex- 
penses" of  doing  business.  An  item  in  most 
insurance  exhibits  labelled  as  "acquisition" 
costs — which  ranges  In  some  states  as  high 
.IS  17  per  cent  of  total  expenses — is,  in  fact. 
.1  buffer  for  profit  margins  to  brokers  and 
lor  discounts  to  certain  customers.  I'm  afraid 


Mr.  Senior's  remarks  strike  me  as  repre- 
senting the  kind  of  business  logic  of  that 
fabulotis  character  In  Joseph  Heller's  book, 
Catch-22.  Mllo  Mlnderblnder,  who  bought 
eggs  for  five  cents  a  dozen,  sold  them  for 
3  cents  a  dozen  and  made  a  profit  of  seven 
cents  on  each  dozen  sold ! 

NATIONAL    AND    INTERSTATE    VARIATION    IN 
workmen's    COMPENSATION    COSTS 

Workmen's  Compensation  costs  are  made 
up  of  several  elements.  In  addition  to 
beneflt  costs  (commonly  termed  "pure  pre- 
mium") there  are  overhead  costs  (known  as 
"expense  leadings")  of  Insuring  risks,  which 
are  reflected  in  the  premium  (manual) 
rates  that  employers  pay  to  Insure  against  the 
risk  of  industrial  injury.  These  overhead 
items  include  the  expenses  of  selling  poli- 
cies, ratemaklng,  payroll  auditing,  claims  In- 
vestigation and  adjustment,  safety  inspec- 
tion, legal  and  medical  services,  general  sup- 
port activities  and  support  of  state  Work- 
men's Compensation  commissions.  In  the 
previous  section  It  was  noted  that  profit- 
margins  for  brokers  in  the  field,  "acquisition 
costs,"  and  allowances  for  profit  and  gains 
were  also  Included. 

In  the  aggregate,  annual  costs  for  employ- 
ers have  risen  slightly  to  the  point  where 
they  now  constitute  1  per  cent  of  the  payroll 
in  covered  employment,  (See  Table  201.  In 
comparison,  benefits  In  1965  were  only  0  62 
per  cent  of  the  covered  payroll. 

Since  manual  rates  are  based  on  tht  charge 
per  $100.00  to  $300  00  of  covered  payroll,  the 
actual  unit  cost  of  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion is  relatively  small.  According  to  Alfred 
Skolnlck,  a  noted  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion Social  insurance  authority,  the  current 
national  level  hovers  between  $.98  and  $1.00 
per  $300  dollars  of  paj'roll. 

Interstate  employer  costs  of  Workmen's 
Compensation  vary  with  the  composition  of 
the  Industrial  base  of  the  labor  force,  as  well 
as  the  differences  in  benefit  levels  and  rate 
structures.  In  a  study  conducted  by  John  P. 
Burton  for  the  W.  E.  Upjohn  Institute  for 
Employment  Research,  estimates  of  average 
employer  costs  for  several  "manual  rating" 
classifications  for  a  number  of  states  were 
developed  and  placed  on  a  basis  relative  to 
that  for  the  state  of  Michigan.  These  data, 
along  with  inter-state  loss  expense  rates,  are 
displayed  in  Table  21.  The  most  significant 
aspect  of  the  Burton  study  Is  that  In  no  case 
is  the  variability  in  employer  costs  of  Work- 
men's Compensation  insurance,  relative  to 
that  of  Michigan,  great  enough  to  warrant 
its  enclosure  In  the  calculus  of  industrial 
Icxsatlon  decisions.  The  relative  uniformity  of 
the  interstate  differences  suggests  that  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  insurance  rating 
manuals  probably  Insure  sufficient  flexibility 
for  marketing  this  line  of  Insurance  without 
too  great  a  distortion  in  average  per  unit 
employer  costs. 

On  the  general  issue  of  comparative  ad- 
ministrative costs  of  servicing  claims,  this 
observation  from  an  evaluation  of  a  state 
system  still  has  relevance: 

"Another  source  of  savings  Is  in  the  cost 
of  administering  claims.  There  are  few  data 
on  the  actual  costs  of  administration,  al- 
though again  the  expense  loadings  are  high. 
Such  information  as  we  have  suggests  that 
this  may  be  a  source  for  considerable  savings. 
The  New  Jersey  Manufacturers  Casualty  In- 
surance Company  spends  approximately  25 
cents  on  administration  for  every  $1  paid  out 
in  beneflts.  The  several  state  Insurance  funds 
spend  about  13  cents  for  every  $1  beneflt. 
The  Unemployment  Insurance  system  spends 
approximately  12V2  cents  In  administration 
costs  for  every  $1  benefit.  The  Federal  Work- 
men's Compensation  system's  administrative 
costs  are  as  low  as  3'^  cents  for  each  $1  In 
benefits.  The  legislature,  In  seeking  to  ef- 
fectuate savings,  might  well  ask  the  Insur- 
ance carriers  in  the  State  to  supply  Infor- 
mation concerning  this  type  of  cost  In  an 
effort  to  determine  how  much  savings  can 
be  achieved," 


In  passing,  perhaps  the  best  summary  of 
the  current  state  of  cost  data  on  Workmen's 
Compensation  was  uttered  by  my  associate 
and  Director  of  the  Manpower  and  Popula- 
tion Program  at  the  Bureau  of  Applied  Social 
Research,  Dr.  Abram  J.  Jaffe,  In  reference  to 
an  examination  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
Workmen's  Compensation  system  conducted 
in  1962. 

"We  have  indicated  that  the  Information 
that  is  now  available  does  not  show  the 
actual  cost  of  Workmen's  Compensation 
either  In  terms  of  the  actual  expenses  In- 
curred by  the  Insurance  companies  or  In 
terms  of  the  actual  amount  of  money  paid 
by  the  finns  that  are  Insured.  No  one — in- 
cluding the  New  Jersey  Compensation  Rat- 
ing and  Inspection  Bureau,  the  National 
Council  on  Compensation  Insurance,  and  the 
Federal  Grovernment — appears  to  know  how 
much  Is  actually  paid  by  Insvired  firms  for 
Workmen's  Compensation.  As  a  result,  at- 
tempted comparisons  of  the  cost  of  Work- 
men's Compensation  In  New  Jersey  with 
other  states  are  without  real  meaning,  as  has 
been  suggested  by  the  National  Council  on 
Compensation  Insurance  ...  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  before  arriving  at  any  definite  con- 
clusions concerning  the  cost  of  Workmen's 
Compensation,  we  must  have  better  data  than 
are  currently  available  on  what  Is  actually 
being  paid  by  Insured  firms  lor  Workmen's 
Compensation  Coverage." 

PROPlTABTLlTy    AND   CARRIER   PERFORMANCE 

Two  Of  the  more  critical  aspects  of  evaluat- 
ing the  current  system  of  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Insurance  are  the  relative  profita- 
bility and  the  return  to  the  private  carriers 
of  writing  this  kind  of  Insurance,  and  the 
relationship  of  these  to  the  degree  to  which 
the  private  carriers  can  deliver  claims  bene- 
fits within  specified  statutory  time  limits  set 
by  State  Commissions  to  accomplish  this. 
Some  calculations  were  made  using  data 
available  through  the  New  York  State  In- 
surance Department  and  the  New  York  Stale 
Workmen's  Compensation  Board.  The  rea- 
son for  using  New  York  Is  twofold:  first,  the 
state  employs  well  over  10  percent  of  the  na- 
tion's labor  force  and  has  over  ninety  per 
cent  of  its  work  force  covered  by  Workmen's 
Compensation;  second,  the  New  York  State 
Insurance  Department  Is  about  the  only  pub- 
lic source  of  data  on  nationwide  Insurance 
carrier  operations. 

Tables  22  and  24  display  the  results  of  the 
preliminary  analysis.  The  selection  of  the 
sample  of  25  firms  used  In  Table  22  was 
based  on  their  relative  proportion  of  the 
total  national  Workmen's  Compensation 
premiums  earned  In  1965.  The  16  flrms  used 
for  the  calculations  In  Table  24  are  those 
members  of  the  top  25  sellers  of  Workmen's 
Compensation  insiarance,  shown  In  Table  22, 
for  whom  data  is  available  on  carrier  per- 
formance In  meeting  New  York  State  Work- 
men's Compensation  statutory  claims  cri- 
teria. The  statistics  shown  in  Table  22  are 
descriptive  and  attempt  to  show  the  average 
operating  and  profit  levels  as  well  as  the  de- 
gree of  spread  among  the  top  25  Workmen's 
Compensation  Insurance  carriers  for  a  va- 
riety of  characteristics.  Data  shown  in  Table 
24  depicts  the  degree  of  association  between 
rank  based  on  several  operating  and  profita- 
bility measures  and  carrier  claims  perform- 
ance. 

PROFITABILITY  AND  OPERATING  CHARACTERISTICS 
OF  TOP  25  WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  CAR- 
RIERS,    1965 

All  Of  the  firms  derived  an  average  of  25.1 
per  cent  of  their  premiums  from  sales  of 
Workmen's  Compensation  Insurance.  Some 
firms,  as  measured  by  the  standard  devia- 
tion, derived  as  high  as  roughly  50  per  cent  of 
their  premiums  from  'Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion. The  coefficient  of  variation  indicates 
substantial  varlabiltty  In  the  exact  propor- 
tion among  the  25  firms.  The  picture  Is  some- 
what the  same  If  Workmen's  Compensation 
earned  premiums,  as  a  per  cent  of  total  in- 
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come.    Is   used    m   an    alternative   measure 

(Table  33). 

A  relative  small  proportion  of  the  Income 
of  nrms  concentrating  In  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Insurance  Is  derived  from  invest- 
ments, an  average  of  7  5  per  cent.  However, 
the  Important  contrast  to  make  Is  that  well 
over  62  4  per  cent  of  Investment  income  Is  in 
the  form  of  bond  and  Interest  Income  Exam- 
ining the  schedule  of  admitted  assets  of 
stock  and  mutual  companies,  (shown  In 
Table  23 ».  moet  of  this  bond  and  Interest 
income  Is  derived  from  the  purchases  of  tax- 
sheltered  state  and  local  government  secu- 
rltlea.  well  over  80  per  cent  in  the  case  of 
the  mutual  insurance  companies  As  we  shall 
see  shortly,  this  means  that  returns  to  In- 
vestment are  actually  several  times  higher 
because  of  the  Wx  advantages  of  these  classes 
of  securities.  In  addition.  I  might  add  that 
the  insurance  Industry  generally  has  be- 
come an  important  and  significant  source  of 
funds  for  states  and  localities  who  are  mar- 
keting debt  These  financial  realities  of  life 
undoubtedly  play  some  important,  and  yet 
largely  invisible  role  in  state  insurance  rate- 
making  hearings. 

The  nature  and  significance  of  the  atruc- 
titre  of  rtak  assumed  in  the  sale  of  Work- 
men's Compens.=\tlon  insurance  can  be  seen 
m  the  next  s«ries  of  statistics— the  number 
of  year^  of  net  loss  reserves  In  relation  to 
Incurred  leases  For  all  lines  of  insurance,  the 
top  25  Workmen's  Compensation  carriers 
have  an  average  of  1  3  years  re«erved  against 
incurred  losses.  However,  the  number  of 
years  reserved  agalnat  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Losses  IS  double — an  average  of  2.7 
vears  are  reserved  as  compared  with  .5  years 
for  fire  insurance.  The  significance  of  this 
really  takes  hold  when  one  examines  the 
Average  proportion  of  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion loss  reserves  as  a  per  cent  of  total  loss 
reserves — 32.2  per  cent.  3ome  firms  have  as 
indicated  by  the  standard  deviation  as  much 
.ia  33  per  cent  of  their  loss  reserves  in  this 
line  of  business.  This  means  that  the  invest- 
ment managers  have  a  relatively  greater 
period  over  which  to  increase  the  return  on 
their  invesiment  portfolios  Unfortunately, 
this  anomaly  is  quite  legal  and  under  cur- 
rent actuarial  and  I  R.S.  insurance  reserving 
procedures.  It  is  all  the  more  unfortunate. 
in  that  the  insurance  industry  generally  haa 
resisted,  so  far  successfully,  the  attempts  by 
several  state  insurance  commissions  to  In- 
clude Investment  income  proceeds  in  funda- 
mental rate  making  procedures.  It  Is  all  the 
more  disturbing  In  the  case  of  Workmen's 
Compensation  insurance,  because  of  the  rel- 
atively larger  contribution  of  Investment  In- 
come In   this  line  of   insurance. 

Losses  and  gains  from  the  sale  of  Work- 
men's Compensation  insurance  Indicate  a  rel- 
atively strange  phenomenon.  The  spread 
around  both  the  average  los«  and  expense 
rates  Is  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  spread 
around  the  average  net  gam — the  coefficients 
of  variation  are.  respectfully.  .16.  .14  and  1.60. 
Why  this  should  exist  is  a  tantalizing  mys- 
tery. This  win  remam  so.  unless  the  National 
Advisory  Commission,  suggested  by  Sen. 
Javits  of  this  Committee,  can  poke  around 
and  And  out  what  are  the  real  costs  of  han- 
dling claims. 

Aa  a  last  note,  the  estimated  average  an- 
nual rate  of  return  on  Investment  of  Work- 
men's Compensation  is  11.9  per  cent — a  little 
less  than  double  the  average  net  gain  from 
the  sales  of  Workmen's  Compensation  in- 
surance. However,  because  the  securities  in 
which  the  reserves  are  invested  are  largely 
tax  sheltered  and  thus  depend  upon  the  tax 
bracket  of  the  Individual  carrier,  the  actual 
yield  is  somewhere  between  25  and  35  per 
cent  annually.  I  realize  that  the  Arthur  D. 
Little  organization  last  year  In  a  docun^ent 
prepared  for  the  American  Insurance  Asso- 
ciation talked  In  terms  of  net  returns  of  2.9 
to  4  per  cent  for  all  casualty  companies.  How- 
ever, the  analysis  was  much  broader  In  scope, 
and  also  didn't  stratify  the  universe  or  pop- 
ulation of  carriers  In  the  manner  I  have  here. 


OmA-nNC  AND  PtorTTABIUTT  CHARACIUUlICS 
Oi    «B1-AT10NSHIF    TO    CABBIZB    P«lirO«MANCE 

One  doesn't  mind  any  organization  mak- 
ing a  good  buck  on  their  Investment  as  long 
as  the  product  or  service  they  are  peddling 
has  a  generally  agreed  upon  modicum  of 
quality  and  value.  In  the  case  of  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Insurance  business 
there  are  ways  of  evaluating  the  relative 
quality  of  performance.  In  meeting  certain 
statutory  claims  deadlines.  In  the  case  of 
New  York  State,  the  measure  of  performance 
Is  whether  the  first  payment  of  compensa- 
tion by  carriers  In  non-controverted  cases 
was  received  within  18  days  after  disability, 
as  prescribed  by  law  In  1967.  In  New  York 
State  over  85';  of  noncontroverted  cases  re- 
ceived first  payment  by  carriers  within  the 
stated  18  day  limit.  However,  what  we  are 
most  concerned  about  It.  how  well  do  the 
individual  carriers  meet  thla  deadline? 

Let's  look  at  the  relationship  between 
profitability  and  performance  by  comparing 
the  relative  ranks  between  the  two  Again. 
Table  34  shows  the  results  of  these  calcula- 
tions for  16  of  the  top  25  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation sellers. 

The  three  measures  of  profitability  used 
in  the  analysis  were:  a)  rank  in  terms  of 
Workmen's  Compensation  premiums  as  a 
per  cent  of  total  Income,  b)  the  rank  In 
temu  of  the  absolute  level  of  Workmen's 
Compensation  earned  premiums.  c(  rank  in 
terms  of  estimated  rate  of  return  of  invest- 
ment of  Workmen's  Compensation  loss  re- 
serves. When  a  rank  correlation  Is  calculated 
for  each  of  the  above  measures  against  the 
relative  rank  In  terms  of  carrier  perform- 
ance, the  results  are  disturbing. 

In  the  first  Instance,  a.  there  Is  a  slight 
positive  relationship  between  rank  based  on 
the  per  cent  of  total  premiums  attributable 
to  Workmen's  Compensation  sales  and  rank 

based  on  carrier  performance 25.  In  the 

second  case.  b.  there  Is  a  slightly  lower  posi- 
tive rank  correlation — -.12.  The  last  case  is 
most  distressing,  since  there  appears  to  be  no 
association  between  relative  Investment  prof- 
itability and  carrier  performance.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  duplicate  the  same  analysis 
for  all  insurance  carriers,  let  alone  these 
top  16. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  FOOD  SERVICE 
VOLUNTEERS  HELP  ESTABLISH 
CHILD  NUTRITION  PROGRAMS  IN 
DEVELOPING  COUNTRIES 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  what  I 
believe  to  be  an  outstanding  example  of 
successful  cooperation  between  the  Na- 
tions  private  sector  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  an  area  of  vital  importance: 
feeding  the  hungry  children  of  the 
world. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  n  the 
United  States,  through  the  war-on- 
hun'j;cr  and  predecessor  programs,  has 
been  waging  a  tenacious  battle  against 
malnutrition  in  the  emerging  nations  of 
the  world.  A  major  thrust  of  the  program 
has  centered  on  the  feeding  of  infants 
and  school-age  children,  the  hopeful 
new  seed  of  these  countries. 

Under  the  humanitarian  food-for- 
peace  program,  this  country  has  shipped 
thousands  of  tons  of  its  agricultural 
abundance  throughout  the  world  to 
nourish,  each  year,  more  than  80  million 
children  in  over  100  nations. 

These  foods  have  been  used  in  many 
ways,  depending  upon  what  food  was 
available  and  the  facilities  for  preparing 
it.  Individual  feeding  programs  have 
ranged  from  a  simple  breakfast  of  a  roll 
and  a  cup  of  milk  to  a  hot  lunch  of  sev- 
eral courses.  Even  in  the  case  of  a  simple 


roll  and  milk  breakfast,  this  D.S.-donated 
food  has,  in  many  cases,  provided  the 
most  nutritious  meal  of  the  day  for  many 
hungry  children  abroad.  In  many  cases, 
this  food  has  meant  the  difference  be- 
tween a  healthy,  productive  life  and  a 
slow,  agonizing  death  from  starvation. 

The  program,  however,  has  not  been 
without  problems.  One  of  the  most 
troublesome  and  limiting  factors  has 
been  a  shortage  of  trained  food  service 
personnel  who  could  take  to  the  field  and 
efiBclently  manage  the  complex  business 
of  volume  feeding  under  vexing  condi- 
tions. 

Consider  the  monumental  problems 
encountered  by  those  attempting  to  serve 
even  a  simple  roll  and  milk  breakfast 
to  95  hungry  children  in  a  crude  one- 
room  adobe  schoolhouse.  In  most  cases, 
there  is  no  oven  at  the  school — and  cer- 
tainly no  refrigerator.  Nor  is  there  run- 
ning water:  it  comes  from  a  small, 
ochre-colored  stream  flowing  sluggishly 
through  a  nearby  arroyo.  The  ingredi- 
ents for  the  rolls  and  the  milk  have  to 
be  transported  many  miles,  sometimes 
by  truck,  often  by  mule  and.  at  times, 
on  men's  backs.  Serving  Is  difficult  l)e- 
cause  of  a  lack  of  plates,  and  often  there 
are  not  enough  cups  to  go  around. 

In  too  many  cases,  the  zeal  and  dedi- 
cation of  the  local  people  trying  to  solve 
such  problems  were  not  enough  and  we 
often  had  the  pathetic  situation  of  chil- 
dren going  hungry  in  one  section  of  the 
country  while  food  sat  in  a  warehouse  or 
dock  in  another  section. 

Early  in  1965.  Dr.  John  N.  Ferryman, 
executive  director  of  the  American 
School  Food  Service  Association,  in  a 
letter  commenting  on  my  book  "War 
Against  Want. "  and  my  comment  on  the 
need  for  experienced  U.S.  administrators 
to  assist  foreign  countries  in  initiating 
child  feeding  programs,  suggested  that 
his  organization  could  enlist  such  expe- 
nenccd  people,  probably  for  expenses 
only,  if  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  wished  it  done.  I  trans- 
mitted this  suggestion  to  AID  Adminis- 
trator David  Bell  in  January  1965. 

Exploratory  talks  between  Dr.  Martin 
Forman  of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  of  the  U.S.  State  Depart- 
ment, and  Dr.  Ferryman,  were  then  in 
progress.  The  conversation  centered 
around  how  members  of  the  ASFSA 
could  put  their  food  service  skills  to  work 
overseas  in  the  food  for  peace  program. 
The  45.000-member  ASFSA  was  a 
natural  organization  to  turn  to  for  help. 
For  22  years  these  men  and  women, 
guided  by  the  simple  premise  that  "you 
cannot  teach  a  hungry  child."  have  built 
the  school  limch  program  until  today  it 
is  second  only  to  the  military  in  volume 
feeding.  Their  goal  Is  to  insure  that  every 
schoolchild  in  America  receives  a  well- 
balanced  and  nutritious  meal  every 
schoolday.  and  I  might  say.  paren- 
thetically, that  recent  developments  give 
promise  of  speeding  them  along  toward 
their  goal  in  the  United  States. 

But  this  compassion  is  not  contained 
by  the  boimdaries  of  their  own  Nation. 
To  them  hunger — particularly  child  hun- 
ger and  its  debilitating  effect  on  learn- 
ing— Is  universal.  To  them,  hunger  is  not 
classified  by  the  color  of  one's  skin,  or 
one's  language,  or  one's  creed  or  one's 
customs.  To  them  hunger  Is  a  scourge  of 
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all  mankind  and  must  be  eradicated 
wherever  it  exists. 

Under  the  agreement  worked  out  by 
Dr.  Forman  and  Dr.  Ferryman.  AID 
would  receive  a  request  from  a  foreign 
country  for  assistance  with  Its  school 
food  service  program;  ASFSA  would  re- 
cruit from  among  Its  members  a  team 
best  suited  to  handle  the  particular 
problems  involved;  the  individual  would 
volunteer  to  donate  his  time  and  talents 
to  the  project;  and  the  individual's  em- 
ployer would  agree  to  continue  his  or  her 
salary  during  the  4  to  8  weeks  he  or  she 
was  overseas. 

This  unique  system  of  mutual  contri- 
bution has  done  much  for  the  success  of 
the  program.  Each  partner  In  the  four- 
way  agreements  contributes,  and  each 
benefits;  AID  gets  expert  assistance,  the 
Individual  broadens  his  food  service 
horizons,  and  ASFSA  and  the  employer 
are  the  richer  for  having  a  man  or 
woman  who  comes  back  with  far  more 
experience  than  when  they  left. 

One  of  the  first  of  the  nine  AID- 
ASFSA  teams  which  have  gone  abroad 
thus  far  was  sent  to  the  Republic  of 
Korea.  FVjr  one  of  the  team  members  it 
was  a  return  to  combat.  Years  before  he 
helped  fight  the  Communist  forces  which 
sought  to  conquer  and  subjugate  .South 
Korea:  now  he  whs  again  helping  this 
gallant  people  fight  another  deadly  foe — 
hunger.  During  their  6-week  tour  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea,  the  team  members 
conferred  with  Government  officials, 
boards  of  education,  local  school  oCBclals, 
health  and  nutrition  agencies,  business- 
men, and  others,  on  how  to  Improve 
self-help  and  community  involvement  on 
the  local  level. 

While  Korea  has  made  great  progress 
in  its  school  feeding  program,  the  team 
recommended  the  establishment  of  an 
advisory  committee  to  the  Ministry  of 
Education  for  school  food  service,  the 
organization  of  a  national  committee  for 
nutrition,  the  development  of  minimum 
standards  for  sanitation  and  all  phases 
of  food  service,  and  expansion  of  the 
program  to  include  all  children  on  a 
payment  basis  according  to  the  child's 
ability  to  pay.  With  the  recommenda- 
tions came  the  guidance  in  establishing 
these  standards. 

The  success  in  Korea  led  to  the  send- 
ing of  two-man  and  two-woman  teams 
to  Jordan.  Algeria,  Ecuador,  the  Philip- 
pines. Guyana.  Tunisia,  and  Brazil. 

Guyana  was  the  youngest  of  nine  na- 
tions to  which  an  AID-ASFSA  team  was 
sent.  There  the  minister  of  education  and 
race  relations  wished  to  expand  the  coun- 
try's school  feeding  program  so  that  all 
children  could  receive  a  nutritional  snack 
of  milk  and  biscuits  each  school  day. 
While  the  United  States  provided  the 
nonfat  dry  milk  and  flour,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Guyana  was  responsible  for  ap- 
propriating adequate  funds  for  baking, 
transporting  and  distributing  the  bis- 
cuits and  milk  in  individual  schools. 
Since  the  young  Government  was  not  in 
a  position  to  adequately  finance  an  ex- 
panded program,  it  was  the  mission  of 
the  AID-ASFSA  team  to  study  and  find 
ways  to  secure  local  voluntary  assistance 
and  finances  to  provide  this  service  to  the 
children. 
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After  6  weeks  of  traveling,  talking, 
studying,  and  working,  the  two-woman 
team  presented  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion with  a  23-page  report  outlining  how 
the  utilization  of  voluntary  assistance 
and  efficient  buying  practices  could  make 
it  possible  to  operate  an  expanded  pro- 
gram without  increasing  the  present 
budget. 

This  pattern  set  in  Korea  and  Guyana 
was  followed  in  the  other  seven  countries 
visited  by  the  AID-ASFSA  teams:  find 
the  most  efficient  way  to  feed  the  most 
children. 

It  was  in  Brazil  that  the  American 
School  Food  Service  Association  was  paid 
its  highest  compliment  for  its  efforts  to 
ir radicate  child  malnutrition.  The  head 
of  Brazil's  child  feeding  program,  Gen. 
Jose  Sombra,  was  so  impressed  with  the 
work  of  the  two-woman  ASFSA  team 
that  he  spearheaded  a  drive  to  set  up  the 
Brsuzilian  counterpart  of  the  ASFSA,  the 
first  school  food  service  association  set 
up  in  a  foreign  country. 

Dr.  Ferryman  was  invited  by  General 
Sombra  to  come  to  Brazil  and  preside 
over  ceremonies  inaugurating  the  newly 
formed  Brazilian  Child  Feeding  Associa- 
tion. Dr.  Ferryman  did  so  and.  in  turn, 
invited  the  general  to  be  a  featured 
speaker  at  the  ASFSA  convention  in  Au- 
gust of  this  year. 

We  hope  and  trust  that  this  pattern 
will  be  repeated  over  and  over  as  new 
ASFSA-AID  learns  go  out  to  share  their 
knowledge  with  others  throughout  the 
free  world.  I  believe  this  body  should  ex- 
press its  deepest  gratitude  to  these  dedi- 
cated men  and  women  of  the  American 
School  Food  Service  Association  and  pray 
they  continue  to  contribute  their  skills 
to  feeding  the  hungry  children  of  the 
world.  

COMMENDATION  OF  PHYSICAL  FIT- 
NESS PROGRAM  AT  THE  UNI- 
VERSITY  OF   RHODE   ISLAND 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  invite  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  recent  study 
on  physical  fitness  conducted  by  the  de- 
partments of  physical  education  at  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  Academy  and  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rhode  Island. 

The  study  to  which  I  refer  is  particu- 
larly valuable,  I  think,  because  it  indi- 
cates a  continuing  Interest  in  physical 
fitness  programs  in  civilian  educational 
institutions,  as  well  as  in  military  educa- 
tional institutions.  The  study  was  de- 
signed to  test  the  comparative  physical 
fitness  of  students  at  civilian  and  mUi- 
tary  Institutions  and  the  feasibility  of 
fitness  testing  at  a  civilian  school. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  first-year 
students  at  the  University  of  Rhode 
Island  were  less  physically  fit  than  the 
students  at  the  Air  Force  Academy.  But 
It  Is  significant  that,  after  a  recondi- 
tioning program,  nearly  all  of  the  stu- 
dents at  the  University  of  Rhode  Island 
met  the  minimum  requirements  and, 
more  Important,  found  their  attitudes  to- 
ward physical  conditioning  changed 
from  dislike  to  a  positive  acceptance. 

I  commend  the  departments  of  physi- 
cal education  at  these  two  schools  for 
this  very  useful  study,  which,  I  might 
add,  was  conducted  without  the  aid  of 


a  Federal  grant.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  report  on  this  study  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Fied  Drews,  coordinator 
of  physical  education  at  the  University 
of  Rhode  Island,  and  Maj.  Harold  J. 
Walter  and  Capt.  James  C.  Thomas,  of 
the  Air  Force  Academy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

A    COMPARATIVE    STUDY    IN    PHYSICAL    FTTNESS 

Testing  Between  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy AND  the  University  of  Rhode  Island 
(By  Harold  J.  Walter,  major.  USAF,  Chief. 
Research  and  Evaluation  Division.  U.S.  Air 
Force  Academy:  James  C.  Thomas,  captain. 
USAF,  Research  and  Evaluation  Division. 
U.S.  Air  Force  Academy:  Fred  Drews.  Pe.  D  . 
coordinator    of    physical    education.    Uni- 
versity of  Rhode  Island) 
For   the   past   two   consecutive   years    the 
Incoming  freshman  classes  at  the  University 
of  Rhode  Island  and  the  United  States  Air 
Force  Academy  were  administered  the  United 
States  Air  Force  Academy  Physical  Fitness 
Test.  The  University   of   Rhode   Island   was 
chosen  because  Its  frei?hman  enrollment  v.as 
of  approximatelv  the  same  size  as  that  of  the 
United  States  Air  Force  Academy.  The  study 
was  undertaken  to  determine  the  answers  to 
the  following  questions: 

1.  Can  a  civilian  institution  effectively  ad- 
minister and  use  a  test  designed  for  a  military 
academy? 

2.  By  testing  each  Institution's  freshmen 
In  the  same  manner.  Is  there  a  slgnlfioant 
difference  In  physical  fitnesa  between  entering 
classes  at  the  United  States  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy and  the  University  of  Rhode  Island? 

3"  More  specifically,  the  two  institutions 
compared  the  test  results  of  the  United  States 
Air  Force  Academy  Class  of  1970  with  the 
Class  of  1970  at  the  University  of  Rhode  Is- 
land to  determine  the  value  of  the  Physical 
Fitness  Test  as  an  evaluation  tool,  to  in- 
crease the  body  of  Information  already  avail- 
able on  the  Physical  Fitness  Test,  to  seek 
answers  to  operational  questions  involved 
with  the  test,  and  to  aid  In  developing  a  more 
adequate  theory  In  regard  to  the  Physical 
Fitness  Test. 

To  establish  procedures  for  the  compara- 
tive study.  Dr.  Fred  Drews,  Coordinator  of 
Physical  Education  at  the  University  of 
Rhode  Island  met  with  Major  Harold  Walter. 
Chief  of  Research  for  Physical  Education  at 
the  United  States  Air  Force  Academy.  At  this 
and  subsequent  meetings,  details  for  test- 
ing were  established  as  follows: 

1.  The  University  of  Rhode  Island  would 
follow  the  same  test  procedures  used  by  the 
United  States  Air  Force  Academy. 

2.  Instructors  at  the  University  of  Rhode 
Island  would  receive  copies  of  all  test  pro- 
cedures and  participate  in  an  in-service 
training  session. 

3  All  raw  data  would  be  collected  using 
similar  test  fornis  and  would  be  processed 
at  the  United  States  Air  Force  Academy. 

the   U.S.  AIR  force  ACADEMY   PHYSICAL  FrTNESS 
TEST 

The  term  "phvslcal  fitness"  as  used  In  this 
study  means  the  ability  of  a  person  to  "han- 
dle "  his  body  well  and  the  capacity  to  sus- 
tain physical  activity  over  a  long  period  of 
time  without  reduced  efficiency  or  undue 
strain.  More  speclflcally,  we  feel  that  physi- 
cal fitness  entails  at  least  three  elements: 
muscular  strength,  muscular  endurance,  and 
cardiorespiratory  endurance.  The  United 
States  Air  Force  Academy  Physical  Fitness 
Test  attempts  to  measure  these  elements  of 
physical  fitness  by  using  a  fifteen-minute 
test  which  consists  of  the  following  five 
Items: 

1.  Pull-ups  (measures  upper  body  strength 
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and  endurance:  individual  performs  ••  many 
puU-upa  aa  poMlble  without  resting  within 
a  three-minute  time  limit). 

2.  Standing  Broad  Jump  (measure*  mus- 
cular strength  and  muscular  power  of  the 
legs  and  back;  Individual  performs  three  le- 
gal Jumps  within  a  three-minute  Ume  limit) . 

3.  Push-upe  (measures  upper  body  strength 
and  endurance:  Individual  performs  as  many 
push-upe  as  possible  without  resting  within 
a  three-minute  time  limit). 

4  Slt-ups— bent  legs  with  feet  anchored 
under  bar  ( measiwes  abdominal  and  hip 
flexor    strength    and    endurance;    individual 


performs  as  many  slt-ups  ■•  poaaible  within 
a  two-minute  time  limit). 

5.  aOO  Yard  Run  (measures  general  body 
muscular  endurance  and  cardiorespiratory 
endurance:  Individual  runs  the  distance  as 
fast  as  possible) . 

Each  cadet  completes  the  test  within  a  flf- 
teen-mlnute  period  by  using  a  station  sys- 
tem. The  station  method  of  testing  allows  for 
economy  of  time.  eg.  560  cadets  can  be  tested 
In  120  minutes  Norms.  In  the  forms  of  stand- 
ard scores,  and  class  minlmums  have  been 
statistically  developed  from  over  5.000  cadet 
■cores.  The  class  minlmums  are  aa  foUowt: 


fullups      Standing  biud  lump      PmlMps         Sitvps       600-yard  run 
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These  minlmums  were  established  to  In- 
sure a  progressive  Increase  In  the  cadet's 
fltneas  during  his  Academy  career.  Additional 
incentives  for  cadet  performances  were  estab- 
lished a«  ToUows 

1.  Passing  the  Physical  Fitness  Test  con- 
tributes to  a  portion  of  the  cadet's  grade  In 
physical  education  courses  each  semester. 

2.  Squadron  and  Individual  competition 
Increases  motivation  to  perform  at  a  higher 
overall  level. 

3  Cadets  scoring  In  the  top  10' ,  of  their 
class  In  the  fall  semester  are  excused  from 
taking  the  test  In  the  spring  semester. 

4.  Maximum  achievement  (500  points)  la 
rewarded  by  permanent  excusal  from  the  test. 

In  the  opinions  of  the  authors,  the  differ- 
ence In  motivational  factors  existing  between 
the  two  schools  will  be  considered  in  the 
findings  since  this  may  be  a  significant  fac- 
tor m  the  test  results. 
TH«  va.  Ai«  roacx  academy  physical  rixNess 

TtsT  AT  THB  uNnnKsrrr  or  «hoi>«  island 

The  elements  of  physical  fitness  as  previ- 
ously stated  are  In  accord  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Rhode  Island's  philosophy  on  the 
subject. 

Upon  entrance  to  the  University  of  Rhode 
Island,  all  able-bodied  freshmen  (men)  were 
administered  the  United  States  Air  Porce 
Academy  Physical  Pltness  Test.  The  primary 
purpose  of  the  test  was  to  Identify  ihoee 
men  In  greatest  need  of  reconditioning.  Ckj- 
ordlnated  with  the  freshman  first  semester 
program  Is  a  series  of  lectures  and  demon- 
strations designed  to  stimulate  Interest  In 
self- Improvement  and  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  directly  relating  to  physical  fit- 
ness. 

Based  upon  total  test  score  performance, 
the  University  of  Rhode  Island  took  the  low- 
est one- fourth  of  the  freshman  class  and  re- 
quired them  to  participate  In  reconditioning 


for  the  second  half  of  their  first  semester. 
These  sessions  were  conducted  by  the  faculty 
and  the  students  were  advised  that  they  must 
meet  the  same  minimum  standards  previ- 
ously mentioned  at  the  end  of  the  semester  or 
repeat  the  reconditioning  program. 

The  reconditioning  program  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Rhode  Island  was  successful  on  three 
counts: 

1.  Fewer  than  forty  men  failed  to  meet 
minimum  standards  after  training  This  has 
been  true  each  year. 

2.  Interviews  with  a  majority  of  students 
In  reconditioning  indicated  a  change  from 
dislike,  to  acceptance,  to  a  sense  of  accom- 
plishment, through  the  reconditioning  pro- 
gram of  approximately  nine  weeks  duration. 

3.  The  faculty  approach  their  recondition- 
ing sections  with  their  own  ideas  but  they  do 
emphasize  running  and  general  calisthenics. 
Evidently  the  variety  of  sequences  in  exer- 
cises and  types  of  training  methods  used  have 
not  had  highly  noticeable  dlfTerences  In  group 
performances. 

Somewhat  consistent  with  United  States 
Air  Force  Academy  test  time,  the  Department 
of  Physical  Education  at  the  University  of 
Rhode  Island  completed  its  Physical  Fitness 
Testing  In  a  three-day  period  per  class  of  men 
as  follows: 

First  day — Organization  of  class. 

Second  day — Explanation  and  try-out  on  a 
non-competltlve  basis  of  each  test  Item  in 
sequence. 

Third  day — Testing  for  record. 

coMPAaisoN  or  tr.s.  aw  roacs  academy  and 
UNtvEKsrrT  or  rhode  island 
Findings:  There  were  significant  differences 
Iietween  the  mean  scores  recorded  by  the  two 
freshman  classes  in  all  areas  except  the 
standing  broad  Jump.  The  results  obtained 
from  the  standing  broad  Jump  are  considered 
invalid  since  the  same  scoring  system  was  not 
used  at  each  school. 


Air  Force  Academy  In  the  form  of  squadron 
compeUtion  and  peer  pressure  could  also 
have  contributed  to  the  higher  cadet  per- 
formance in  each  teat  item. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1.  A  civilian  Institution  of  higher  learning 
can  effecUvely  use  a  test  originally  designed 
for  a  military  academy.  However,  precision 
In  test  administration  Is  not  as  fully  exer- 
cised among  civilian  faculty  as  among  mili- 
tary faculty. 

2  There  were  significant  differences  be- 
tween the  mean  scores  recorded  by  the  two 
freshman  classes  in  all  areas  except  the 
standing  broad  Jump.  The  United  States  Air 
Force  Academy  Class  of  1970  scored  above 
the  University  of  Rhode  Island  Class  of  1970 
by  '2  of  a  pull-up.  2  push-upe.  20  slt-ups. 
and  8  seconds  (less)  on  the  600  yard  run. 
This  difference  may  be  possibly  attributed  to 
the  21  days  of  summer  training  at  the  Aca- 
demy prior  to  the  test  administration,  the 
element  of  squadron  competition,  or  the  fact 
that  cadets  are  usually  more  physically  fit 
than  the  average  yoving  male  student  In  the 
United  States  since  they  are  required  to  pass 
a  rigid  Physical  Aptitude  Examination  before 
they  are  accepted  Into  the  Academy. 

3.  The  Physical  Fitness  Test  devised  by  the 
United  States  Air  Force  Academy  is  an  effec- 
tive evaluative  tool  that  is  useful  for  mass 
testing  In  a  civilian  university  as  well  as  a 
military  academy. 
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The  United  States  Air  Force  Academy  Class  would  appear  that  Incoming  Academy  cadets 

of   1970  cadets   performance  was  above   tlie  are  generally  more  physically  fit  than  the  In- 

Unlverslty  of   Rhode   Island   freshman   male  coming  freshman  male  classes  at  a  civilian 

students'  by  approximately  >]  of  a  pull-up.  2  institution  that  has  a  similar  physical  edu- 

push-ups.  20  sit-ups.  and  8  seconds  (less)  on  cation  program  as  existing  at  the  University 

the  600  yard  run.  of  Rhode  Island. 

We  may  conclude  that  the  United  States  It  is  further  noted  that  the  University  of 

.Air  Force  Academy  Class  of  1970  cadets  are  Rhode  Island  freshmen  were  tested  the  first 

generally  more  physically  fit  than  the  Uni-  week  of  classes  in  September,   whereas  the 

versity  of  Rhode  Island  freshman  male  stu-  first   year  cadets  at   the   United   States   Air 

dents.  The  United  States  Air  Force  Academy  Force  Academy  were  tested  after  21  days  of 

Class  of   1970  cadets  demonstrated  a  much  summer    training    which    Included    vlgoroiu 

greater  degree  of  abdominal  strength  and  en-  physical  activity.  Furthermore,  the  motlva- 

durance  on  the  600  yard  run.  In  summary.  It  tional  factor  existing  at  the  United  SUtea 


LACK  OF  VIC50R0US  ENFORCEMENT 
OF  LAWS  BY  THE  ATTORNEY  GEN- 
ERAL 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
that  many  Senators  were  shocked  yes- 
terday when  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Ramsey  Clark,  testi- 
fied before  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary that  he  would  not  use  all  of  the 
crime-control  power  Congress  provided 
the  Justice  Department  In  the  recently 
passed  crime-control  bill. 

While  I  share  the  disappointment  of 
Senators,  I  must  admit  that  I  was  in  no 
way  surprised  by  Mr.  Clark's  statement. 
I  have  observed  for  some  time  that  he  is 
not  disposed  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  vigorously  and  that  he 
never  has  opposed  organized  crime  and 
disorder  with  all  the  power  at  his  dis- 
posal. 

I  frankly  wonder  how  an  administra- 
tion expects  all  Americans  to  obey  the 
laws  whether  they  like  the  laws  or  not 
while  the  administration  at  the  same 
time  reserves  to  itself  the  right  to  en- 
force only  the  laws  it  likes. 

It  is  becoming  ever  more  evident  that 
this  administration  is  not  sufficiently  in- 
terested in  the  safety  of  its  law-abiding 
citizens,  but  that  it  rather  continues  to 
coddle  criminal  activity. 

I  once  again  urge  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  press  vigorously  the  fight  against 
all  sorts  of  crime.  We  in  Congress  have 
given  him  strong  new  tools  for  that  pur- 
pose. We  have  a  right  to  insist  that  he  use 
every  methcxl  of  crime  detection  and 
control  he  can  legally  employ.  We  can- 
not fight  the  crime  of  the  1960's  with  the 
methods  of  the  1930's. 


THE  PRESIDENT  IS  IN  TUNE  WITH 
THE  ASPIRATIONS  OF  YOUNG 
PEOPLE 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the  Pres- 
ident's proposal  that  the  voting  age  be 
lowered  nationally  to  18  is  in  the  spirit  of 


our  democracy  and  of  the  great  advances 
in  social  justice  that  have  been  achieved 
in  recent  yeai«.  It  is  neither  novel  nor 
untried.  Two  of  our  States  have  already 
lowered  the  voting  age  and  have  been 
fully  satisfied  with  the  experience. 

Many  reasons  have  been  urged  in  sup- 
port of  this  measure— the  responsibilities 
ihat  are  placed  on  these  young  people  in 
legal  proceedings  in  the  payment  of 
taxes,  and  most  compelling  of  all — in  the 
obligation  which  they  have  so  finely  dis- 
charged in  the  military  service  of  their 
country. 

But  there  is  more  to  it  than  these  con- 
>iderations  of  elemental  justice.  Above 
:U1.  we  strengthen  the  working  processes 
of  our  democracy  when  these  younger 
.Americans  are  granted  the  right  to  vote. 
The  fundamental  political  act  for  the 
.werage  citizen  in  this  country  is  casting 
ins  ballot.  By  permitting  our  18-,  19-, 
and  20-year-old  citizens  to  vote,  we  shall 
.nfuse  the  electorate  with  a  group  of 
voters  very  open  to  new  ideas.  At  the 
same  time,  we  extend  the  precious  priv- 
ilege of  voting  at  an  age  when  it  is  most 
apt  to  insure  an  enduring  commitment 
among  young  persons  to  participate  in 
the  political  process. 

These  young  voters  will  bring  a  fresh 
breeze  of  idealism  and  enthusiasm  to  the 
conduct  of  politics.  These  are  the  quali- 
ties that  have  made  our  form  of  govern- 
ment an  inspiration  to  the  world.  We 
must  continue  to  renew  that  inspiration. 


AGE  DISCRIMINATION  IN  EMPLOY- 
MENT ACT  FINALLY  BECOMES 
EFFECTIVE 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  on  June  12 
of  this  year  the  Age  Discrimination  in 
Employment  Act  went  into  effect.  I  take 
particular  pride  in  this  legislation  as  I 
have  been  fighting  for  such  a  law  since 
1951.  when  I  was  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Unfortunately,  it 
look  many  years  for  my  efforts  in  this  di- 
lection  to  bear  fruit.  The  first  break- 
through came  in  tlie  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  which  directed  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  make  a  study  of  the  problem  of 
age  discrimination  in  emplosmient.  Based 
on  the  Secretary's  landmark  report  I  and 
>everal  other  Senators  were  successful  in 
incorporating  into  the  Senate  version  of 
:he  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1966  a  provision  prohibiting  age 
discrimination  in  employment.  When  the 
bill  went  to  conference  this  provision  was 
changed  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  submit,  during  the  following 
vear,  his  recommendations  for  a  law. 

Early  in  1967  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
.■submitted  his  bill,  which  was  introduced 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Labor,  Senator  Yar- 
BOROUGH.  as  S.  830.  It  is  that  bill,  as 
amended,  which  became  law  late  last 
year  and  has  now  become  fully  effective. 
it  is  the  culmination  of  16  years  of  effort 
by  myself  suid  a  few  other  Senators  and 
Ckjngressmen  who  saw  the  problwn  and 
the  need  for  this  legislation. 

The  Wage  and  Hour  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  has  recently  pub- 
lished its  interpretations  of  the  Age  Dis- 
crimination in  Employment  Act;  these 
regulations  are  of  great  importance  in 
interpreting  the  meaning  of  various  pro- 


visions of  the  act.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  interpretations 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  item  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
Interpretations  or  Age  Discrimination  in 

Employment  Act  Issued  by  Wage  and  Hour 

Division,  Department  or  Labor 

TITLE    29 LABOR 

Chapter  V — Wage  and  Hour  Division, 
Department  of  Labor 

Subchapter  C — Age  Discrimination  in 
Employment 

Part  860 — Interpretations 
Pursuant  to  authority  in  the  Age  Discrimi- 
nation In  Employment  Act  of  1967  (29  U.S.C. 
620),  5  U.S.C.  301,  and  in  Secretary's  Orders 
No.  10-68  and  No.  11-68.  there  is  hereby 
added  to  29  CFR  Chapter  V.  Subchapter  C. 
a  new  Part  numbered  860  entitled  'Interpre- 
tations", to  read  as  set  forth  below. 

These  are  interpretative  rules,  and  are  thus 
exempt  from  section  4    (a)    and   (c)    of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  (5  U.S.C.  533 
(a)  and  (c) ) .  I  do  not  believe  such  procedure 
or  delay  will  serve  a   useful  purpose  here. 
Accordingly,  these  rules  will  be  effective  im- 
mediately. 
The  new  Part  860  reads  as  follows: 
Part  860 — Interpretations 
Sec. 
860.1  Purpose  of  this  Part. 

860.91  Age    discrimination    within    the    age 

bracket  of  40-65. 

860.92  Help  wanted  notices  of  advertisments. 
860.102.  Bona    flde    occupational    qualifica- 
tions. 

860.103  Differentiations  based  on  reasonable 
factors  other  than  age. 
Authority:  The  provisions  of  this  Part  are 
Issued  under  81  Stat.  602;  29  U.S.C.  620,  5 
U.S.C.  301,  Secretary's  Order  No.  10-68,  and 
Secretary's  Order  No.   11-68. 

S  860.1  Purpose  of  this  part 

This  part  is  intended  to  provide  an  inter- 
pretative bulletin  on  the  Age  Discrimination 
in  Employment  Act  of  1967  like  Subchapter  B 
of  this  Title  relating  to  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938.  Such  Interpretations  of 
this  Act  are  published  to  provide  "a  practical 
guide  to  employers  and  employees  as  to  how 
the  office  representing  the  public  Interest  In 
Its  enforcement  will  seek  to  apply  it"  (Sfctd- 
more  v.  Swift  &  Co..  323  U.S.  134,  138).  These 
Interpretations  indicate  the  construction  of 
the  law  which  the  Department  of  Labor  be- 
lieves to  be  correct,  and  which  will  guide  it 
in  the  performance  of  its  administrative  and 
enforcement  duties  under  the  Act  unless  and 
until  It  Is  otherwise  directed  by  authorita- 
tive decisions  of  the  Courts  or  concludes, 
upon  reexamination  of  an  interpretation, 
that  it  is  Incorrect. 

§  860.91      Discrimination     within     the     age 
bracket  of  40-65. 

Although  §  4  of  the  Act  broadly  makes  un- 
lawful various  types  of  age  discrimination  by 
employers,  employment  agencies,  and  labor 
organizations,  §  12  limlta  this  proctectlon  to 
individuals  who  are  at  least  40  years  of  age 
but  less  than  65  years  of  age.  Thus,  for  exam- 
ple. It  Is  unlawful  in  situations  where  this 
Act  applies,  for  an  employer  to  discriminate 
in  hiring  or  in  any  other  way  by  giving 
preference  because  of  age  to  an  individual  30 
years  old  over  another  individual  who  is 
within  the  40-65  age  bracket  limitation  of 
§  12.  Similarly,  an  employer  will  have  vio- 
lated the  Act,  in  situations  where  it  ap- 
plies, when  one  individual  within  the  age 
bracket  of  40-65  is  given  job  preference  In 
hiring,  assignment,  promotion  or  any  other 
term,  condition,  or  privilege  of  emplojrment, 
on  the  basis  of  age,  over  another  individual 
within  the  same  age  bracket. 


Thus,  if  two  men  apply  for  employment 
to  which  the  Act  applies,  and  one  is  42  and 
the  other  52,  the  personnel  officer  or  employer 
may  not  lawfully  turn  down  either  one  on 
the  basis  of  his  age;  he  must  make  his  deci- 
sion on  the  basl.s  of  other  factors,  such  as  the 
capabilities  and  experience  of  the  two  In- 
dividuals The  Act.  however,  does  not  re- 
strain age  discrimination  between  two  in- 
dividuals 25  and  35  years  of  age. 
§  860.92  Help  wanted  notices  or  advertise- 
ments. 
Section  4(e)  of  the  Act  prohibits  "an  em- 
ployer, labor  organization,  or  employment 
agency"  from  using  printed  or  published 
notices  or  advertisements  indicating  any  pref- 
erence, limitation,  specification,  or  discrim- 
ination, based  on  age. 

When  help  wanted  notices  or  advertise- 
ments conuiin  terms  and  phases  such  as 
"age  25  to  36",  'young",  "boy",  "girl",  or 
others  of  a  similar  nature  which  indicate  a 
preference  for  a  particular  age.  range  of  ages, 
or  for  a  young  age  group,  such  a  term  or 
phrase  discriminates  against  the  employment 
of  older  persons  and  Is  Invlolation  of  the  Act, 
unless  It  comes  within  one  of  the  exceptions, 
such  as  the  one  discussed  in  §  860.102. 

However,  help  wanted  notice  or  advertise- 
ments which  Include  a  term  or  plirase  such 
as  "college  graduate",  or  other  educational 
requirements,  or  specify  a  minimum  age  less 
than  40,  such  as  "not  under  18",  or  "not  un- 
der 21",  are  not  prohibited  by  the  statute. 
The  use  of  the  phrase  "state  age"  in  help 
wanted  notices  or  advertisements  is  not,  in 
itself,  a  violation  of  the  statute.  But  because 
the  request  that  an  applicant  state  his  age 
may  tend  to  deter  older  applicants  or  other- 
wise indicate  a  discrimination  based  on  age, 
employment  notices  or  advertisements  which 
include  the  phrase  "state  age",  or  any  simi- 
lar term,  will  be  closely  scrutinized  to  as- 
sure that  the  request  is  for  a  permissible  pur- 
pose and  not  for  purposes  proscribed  by  the 
statute. 

There  is  no  provision  In  the  statute  which 
prohibits  an  individual  seeking  employment 
through  advertising  from  specifying  his  own 
age. 

§  860.102  Bona    fide    occupational    qualifica- 
tions. 
Section  4(fMl)    of  the  Act  provides  that 
It  shall  not  be  unlawful  for  an  employer, 
employment     agency,     or     labor     organiza- 
tion ...  10  take  any  action  otherwise  pro- 
hibited   under    subsections     (a(,     (b),     (C), 
or   (e)    of  this  section  where  age  is  a  bona 
ftde    occupational    qualification    reasonably 
necessary    to    the    normal    operation   of   the 
particular  business  .  .  ." 

Whether  occupational  qualifications  will 
be  deemed  to  be  "bona  fide"  and  'reasonably 
necessary  to  the  normal  operation  of  the 
particular  business",  will  be  determined  on 
the  basis  of  all  the  pertinent  facts  surround- 
ing each  particular  situation.  It  Is  anticipat- 
ed that  this  concept  of  a  bona  fide  occupa- 
tional qualification  will  have  limited  scope 
and  application.  Further,  as  this  is  an  ex- 
ception it  must  be  construed  nairowly.  and 
the  burden  of  proof  in  establishing  that  It 
applies  is  the  responsibility  of  the  employer, 
employment  agency,  or  labor  organization 
which  relies  upon  it. 

The  following  are  illtistrations  of  possible 
bona  fide  occupational  qualifications. 

Federal  statutory  and  regulatory  require- 
ments which  provide  compulsory  age  limita- 
tions for  hiring  or  compulsory  retirement, 
without  reference  to  the  individual's  actual 
physical  condition  at  the  terminal  age,  when 
such  conditions  are  clearly  Imposed  for  the 
safety  and  convenience  of  the  public.  This 
exception  would  apply,  for  example,  to  air- 
line pilots  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency.  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  regulations  do  not  permit  airline 
pilots  to  engage  in  carrier  operations,  as 
pilots,  after  they  reach  age  60. 
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A  bona  flde  occupational  qualification  will 
also  b«  recognized  in  certain  special.  In- 
dividual occupational  circumstances,  eg.,  ac- 
tors required  for  youthful  or  elderly  char- 
acterizations or  roles,  and  persons  used  to 
advertise  or  promote  the  sale  of  products 
designed  for.  and  directed  to  appeal  exclu- 
sively to.  either  youthful  or  elderly  con- 
sumers. 

$  860.103  Differentiations  baaed  on  reason- 
able factors  other  than  age 
Section  4(f)  1 1)  of  the  Act  provides  that 
"It  shall  not  be  unlawful  for  an  employer, 
employment  agency,  or  labor  organiza- 
tion ...  to  take  any  action  otherwise  pro- 
hibited under  subsections  (a),  (b).  (c),  or 
(e)  of  this  section  .  .  .  where  the  differenti- 
ation is  based  on  reasonable  factors  other 
than  age:  .  .  ." 

No  precise  and  unequivocal  determination 
can  be  made  as  to  the  scope  of  the  phrase 
•■differentiation  based  on  reasonable  factors 
other  than  age."  Whether  such  differentia- 
tions exist  must  be  decided  on  the  basis  of 
all  the  particular  facts  and  circumstances 
surrourdlng   each   Individual    situation 

It  showia  be  kept  in  mind  that  It  was 
not  the  JWrpose  or  intent  of  Congress  In 
enacting  this  Act  to  require  the  employment 
of  anyone,  regardless  of  age.  who  Is  disquali- 
fied on  grounds  other  than  age  from  per- 
forming a  partlciUar  Job.  Tlie  clear  purpoM 
is  to  Insure  that  age.  within  the  limits 
proscribed  by  the  Act.  is  not  a  determining 
factor  In  making  any  decision  regarding 
hiring,  dismissal,  promotion  or  any  other 
term,  condition  or  privilege  of  employment 
of  an  individual. 

The  reasonableness  of  a  differentiation  will 
be  determined  on  an  Individual,  case  by  case 
basis,  not  on  the  basis  of  any  general  or 
class  concept,  with  unusual  working  condi- 
tions given  weight  according  to  their  Indi- 
vidual merit. 

Further,  in  accord  with  a  long  chain  of 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  other  remedial 
labor  legislation,  all  exceptions  such  as  this 
must  be  construed  narrowly,  and  the  biurden 
ot  proof  in  establishing  the  applicability  of 
the  exception  will  rest  upon  the  employer, 
employment  agency  or  labor  union  which 
seeks  to  invoke  it. 

Where  the  particular  facts  and  clrciun- 
stances  in  individual  situations  warrant 
such  a  conclusion,  the  following  factors  are 
among  those  which  may  be  recognized  as 
supporting  a  differentiation  based  on  reason- 
able factors  other  than  age: 

(a)  Physical  fitness  requirements  based 
upon  preemployment  or  periodic  physical 
examinations  relating  to  minimum  stand- 
ards are  reasonably  necessary  for  the  spe- 
cific work  to  be  performed  and  are  uniformly 
and  equally  applied  to  all  applicants  for  the 
partlcxUar  Job  category,  regardless  of  age. 

Thus,  a  differentiation  based  on  a  physical 
examination,  but  not  one  based  on  age.  may 
be  recognized  as  reasonable  In  certain  Job 
situations  which  necessitate  stringent  physi- 
cal requirements  due  to  inherent  occupa- 
tional factors  such  as  the  safety  of  the  Indi- 
vidual employees  or  of  other  persons  In  their 
charge,  or  those  occupations  which  by  nature 
are  particularly  hazardous:  For  example, 
iron  workers,  bridge  builders,  sandhogs, 
underwater  demolition  men.  and  other  simi- 
lar Job  classifications  which  require  rapid 
reflexes  or  a  high  degree  of  speed,  coordina- 
tion, dexterity,  endurance,  or  strength. 

However,  a  claim  for  a  differentiation  will 
not  be  permitted  on  the  basis  of  an  em- 
ployer's assumption  that  every  employee  over 
a  certain  age  In  a  particular  type  of  Job 
usually  becomes  physically  unable  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  that  Job.  There  is  medical 
evidence,  for  example,  to  support  the  con- 
tention that  such  la  generally  not  the  case. 
In  many  Instances,  an  Individual  at  age  60 
may    be    physically    capable    of   performing 


heavy-lKUng  on  a  Job.  whereas  another  In- 
dividual of  age  30  may  be  physically  In- 
capable of  doing  so. 

(b)  Evaluation  factors  such  as  quantity  or 
quality  of  production,  or  educational  level, 
would  be  acceptable  bases  (or  differentiation 
when,  in  the  individual  case,  such  factors  are 
shown  to  have  a  valid  relationship  to  job 
requirements  and  where  the  criteria  or  per- 
sonnel policy  establishing  such  factors  are 
applied  uniformly  to  all  employees,  regard- 
less of  age 

The  foregoing  are  Intended  only  as  ex- 
amples of  differentiations  based  on  reason- 
able factors  other  than  age.  and  do  not  con- 
stitute a  complete  or  exhaustive  list  or  limi- 
tation It  should  always  be  kept  in  mind  that 
even  In  situations  where  experience  has 
shown  that  most  elderly  persons  do  not  have 
certain  quallflcatlona  which  are  essential  to 
those  who  hold  certain  Jobs,  some  may  have 
them  even  though  they  have  attained  the 
age  of  60  or  64.  and  thus  discrimination 
based  on  age  Is  forbidden. 

It  should  also  be  made  clear  that  a  gen- 
eral assertion  that  the  average  cost  of  em- 
ploying older  workers  as  a  group  is  lugher 
than  the  average  cost  of  employing  younger 
workers  as  a  group  will  not  be  recognized  as 
a  differentiation  under  the  terms  and  pro- 
visions of  the  Act.  unless  one  of  the  other 
statutory  exceptions  applies.  To  classify  or 
group  employees  solely  on  the  basis  of  age 
for  the  purpoees  of  comparing  costs,  or  for 
any  other  purpose,  necessarily  rests  on  the 
assumption  that  the  age  f-ictor  alone  may  be 
used  to  Justify  a  differentiation — an  assump- 
tion plainly  contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  Act 
and  the  purpose  of  Congress  In  enacting  it. 
Differentials  so  based  would  serve  only  to 
perpetuate  and  promote  the  very  discrimi- 
nation at  which  the  .\ct  is  directed. 

Signed  at  Washington,  D.C.  this  18th  day 
of  June.  1968. 

Ben  p.  Robertson. 
Acting  Administrator. 


PEACEFUL  USES  OP  SEABED  AND 
OCEAN  FLOOR  BEYOND  LIMITS  OF 
NATIONAL  JURISDICTION 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  note 
the  latest  development  in  the  VS.  posi- 
tion before  the  United  Nations  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  on  Peaceful  Uses  of  the  Sea- 
bed and  Ocean  Floor  Beyond  the  Limits 
of  National  Jurisdiction.  Late  Wednes- 
day, Mr.  Leonard  C.  Meeker.  US.  repre- 
sentative to  the  Committee's  legal  work- 
ing group,  delivered  a  far-reaching  state- 
ment pursuant  to  prohibiting  the  plac- 
ing of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  on 
the  deep  ocean  floor.  As  a  first  step,  the 
United  States  proposed  that  the  disarm- 
ament issue  in  relation  to  the  ocean  floor 
be  defined  by  the  18-Nation  Disarma- 
ment Committee  in  Geneva. 

The  proposal  and  those  made  last  week 
by  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  ad  hoc  Com- 
mittee and  printed  in  the  Record  rep- 
resent fundamental  and  significant  steps 
forward  in  the  establishment  of  this 
country's  position  on  the  future  develop- 
ment of  ocean  space.  Once  again  I  wish 
to  commend  the  executive  branch  for  the 
leadership  it  has  exerted  in  seeking  a 
farsighted  position  on  the  ocean  space 
question. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  the  most  recent 
statement  presented  by  Mr.  Meeker  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  to  the  ad 
hoc  Committee's  legal  working  group. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 


(A  U.S.  Mission  to  the  United  Nations 
press  release,  June  26,  1968] 
Statemknt    by    Leonakd    C.    Meekek,    U.S. 
Representative    to    the    Legal    Working 
Oboup    or    THE    Ad    Hoc    Committee    to 

STTJOT   the  PEACETtJI-   USES   OT   THE   SEA-BED 

and  Ocean  Floor  Beyond  the  Lwmts  op 
National  Jurisdiction,  June  26,  1968 
Last  week  the  United  States  suggested  In 
this  Working  Group  the  desirability  of 
considering  the  adoption  of  certain  legal 
principles  for  the  sea-bed  and  ocean  floor. 
Such  principles  could  serve  as  a  guide  to 
States  in  the  conduct  of  their  activities  In 
this  environment,  and  also  as  general  lines 
of  direction  to  be  observed  In  the  working 
out  of  more  detailed  internationally  agreed 
arrangements.  We  did  not  then  comment  on 
arms  control  and  disarmament  aspects  of 
the  sea-bed  and  ocean  floor.  I  should  like 
to  Indicate  today  our  thinking  on  this  very 
Important  subject. 

Arms  control  and  disarmament  constitute 
a  major  concern  and  pressing  task  of  the 
world  community.  For  Its  part,  the  United 
States  Is  dedicated  to  workable  arms  limi- 
tation measures  that  will  enhance  the  peace 
and  security  of  all  nations  and  bring  the 
world  nearer  to  general  and  complete  dis- 
armament. Most  recently,  we  have  labored 
over  a  long  i>*rlod'  together  with  other 
countries,  to  bring  Into  being  a  treaty  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  Two 
weeks  ago  the  General  Assembly  gave  Its 
overwhelming  endorsement  to  the  treaty 
text.  This  Instrument  will  be  opened  for 
signature  next  Monday.  July  1st. 

At  the  historic  meeting  of  the  General 
Assembly  at  which  the  Non-Prollferatlon 
Treaty  was  approved,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  had  the  privilege  of  address- 
ing the  .'Vssembly.  On  that  occasion  he  said: 
■■Finally — In  keeping  with  our  obligations 
under  the  treaty— we  shall,  as  a  major  nu- 
clear power,  promptly  and  vigorously  pursue 
negotiations  on  effective  measures  to  halt  the 
nuclear  arms  race  and  to  reduce  existing  nu- 
clear arsenals. 

"It  Is  right  that  we  should  be  so  obligated. 
The  non-nuclear  States — who  undertake  with 
this  treaty  to  forgo  nuclear  weapons — are 
entitled  to  the  assurance  that  powers  pos- 
sessing them,  particularly  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  will  lose  no  time  In 
finding  the  way  to  scale  down  the  nuclear 
arms  race." 

In  approaching  the  question  of  a  new  en- 
vironment to  which  the  nuclear  arms  race 
has  not  yet  spread,  the  world  community  has 
an  opportunity  to  consider  whether  Intelli- 
gent self-restraint  can  prevent  a  spread  and 
escalation  of  that  race.  We  believe  this  is  an 
Issue  of  Importance  and  complexity  calling 
for  urgent  and  thorough  study. 

The  United  States  is,  therefore,  proposing 
today  that  the  Elghteen-Natlon  Disarmament 
Committee  be  asked  to  take  up  the  question 
of  arms  limitation  on  the  sea-bed  and  ocean 
floor  with  a  view  to  defining  those  factors 
vital  to  a  workable,  verifiable  and  effective 
International  agreement  which  would  prevent 
the  use  of  this  new  environment  for  the 
emplacement  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 
We  believe  that  our  current  discussions,  in 
this  group  and  In  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee, 
should  lead  to  a  prompt  reference  ot  this 
problem  to  the  ENDC. 

It  Is  our  hope  that  the  Disarmament  Com- 
mittee m  Geneva  can  undertake  fruitful  work 
on  this  subject.  We  hope,  moreover,  that  our 
referral  of  the  subject  to  the  Elghteen-Na- 
tlon Committee  will  assist  that  body  In  pro- 
ceeding with  Its  vital  work  on  the  problem 
of  mass-destruction  weapons — which  would 
be  the  real  threat  In  the  new  environment  of 
the  sea-bed  and  ocean  floor. 
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COUNTERPRODUCTIVE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  mistaken  course  that  is  being 


followed  by  the  leaders  of  the  so-called 
Poor  People's  Campaign  In  calling  for 
new  demonstrations  which  lesul  to  civil 
disorders  in  the  Nation's  Capital  is 
pointed  out  in  an  editorial  in  Wednes- 
day's Washington  Post. 

The  tactics  being  employed  by  these 
people  are  exactly  opposite  to  the  kind  of 
activity  that  might  win  new  support  for 
their  cause.  The  effect  can  be  only  to  fur- 
ther besmirch  the  entire  effort  and  to 
further  jeoE>ardlze  the  prospects  for  giv- 
ing substantive  help  to  those  who  really 
nf^f^i  it 

Certainly  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Members  of  Congress  are  going  to  be  in- 
fluenced—except in  opposition — by  any 
further  lawbreaking,  or  civil  disobedi- 
ence, as  it  is  euphemistically  called  by 
some. 

The  Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Conference  will  not  win  friends  nor  in- 
fluence people  by  continued  harassment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

And  Now  What? 

In  any  campaign,  the  strategists  must 
carefully  select  the  tactics  and  the  proper 
time  and  place  for  their  application.  These 
considerations  ought  now  to  be  uppermost 
In  the  minds  of  the  leaders  of  the  Southern 
ChrUtlan  Leadership  Conference.  They  must 
ask  themselves  whether  continued  demon- 
strations, as  Rev.  Andrew  J.  Young  has 
promised,  are  now  the  best  way  of  influ- 
encing the  Federal  Government  and  Con- 
gress to  help  the  Nation's  poor.  That  Is,  after 
all,  why  the  Poor  People's  Campaign  came  to 
Washington  In  the  first  place. 

If  there  Is  anything  good  that  has  come 
out  of  the  Campaign  so  far  It  Is  Solidarity 
Day.  That  ought  to  have  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  different  tactics  to  win  victories  for 
the  poor.  But  instead  the  leaders  of  SCLC 
persist  In  calling  for  demonstrations.  They 
should  realize  that  Federal  agencies  and 
Congress  will  not  respond  to  the  same  tactics 
that  worked  for  them  In  Southern  communi- 
ties. Those  tactics  worked  there  largely  be- 
cause of  the  sympathy  and  pressure  both 
the  tactics  and  the  response  generated  In 
other  parts  of  the  country.  That  emotion  Is 
not  forthcoming  now. 

A  link  can  be  established  between  the 
Monday  disorder  along  14th  Street  and  the 
closing  of  Resurrection  City.  And  the  closing 
of  the  campsite  can  be  attributed  to  the  In- 
ability of  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Conference  to  manage  It.  This  being  the  case, 
the  SCLC  leaders  take  on  a  heavy  respon- 
sibility and  Invite  forceful  countermeasures 
when  they  incite  their  followers  to  further 
demonstrations  and  civil  disobedience.  Dem- 
onstrations which  have  a  catalytic  effect  In 
promoting  violence  and  disorder  In  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  cannot  hope  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  Nations'  poor. 


NECESSITIES  OP  LIFE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  17  I  had  the  pleasure  of  addressing 
a  Brookings  Institution  conference  for 
volimtary  health  and  welfare  executives. 
For  the  topic  "Selected  Congressional  Is- 
sues on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare"  I 
chose  to  speak  on  Senate  Resolution  281. 
This  resolution  was  introduced  under  the 
leadership  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern].  He 
has  responded  eloquently  to  the  fact 
that  10  million  Americans  are  so  mal- 
nourished that  their  lives  are  in  jeopardy. 


Senator  McGovern's  resolution  goes 
beyond  hunger  and  squarely  puts  before 
us  the  question  whether  we  as  a  nation 
will  guarantee  to  all  our  citizens  the  basic 
necessities  of  life.  Because  of  the  far- 
reaching  nature  of  this  resolution  and  the 
task  it  sets  for  us  in  Congress,  I  brought 
it  to  the  attention  of  that  conference  and 
sought  their  support  for  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  remarks  on  June  17,  vmder  this 
title  "Necessities  of  Life"  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Necessities  or  Life 

Of  those  topics  facing  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Commltee,  the  most  Immediate  and 
yet  one  with  the  most  far  reaching  concern, 
is  whether  we  as  a  nation  will  guarantee  to 
all  our  citizens  the  necessities  of  life.  That 
question  has  been  squarely  put  before  us  In 
Senate  Resolution  281  which  I  have  cospon- 
sored  with  38  other  Senators. 

This  topic  cuts  across  the  work  of  several 
of  our  subcommittees:  health;  employment, 
manpower,  and  poverty;  education;  aging; 
migratory  labor;  Indian  education.  It  also 
confronts  the  entire  committee  stracture  of 
the  Senate  because  It  calls  on  us  to  study  and 
possibly  restructure  the  way  we  In  Congress 
win  gather  Information  and  propose  legisla- 
tion. Because  of  your  Interest  In  the  general 
welfare  I  think  you  should  be  fully  aware  of 
the  latitude  and  potential  of  this  resolution. 

HUNGRY    AMERICANS 

This  topic  confronts  the  Issue  that  has 
gained  as  much  publicity  lately  as  any  other 
domestic  Issue.  The  Issue  of  crime  in  the 
streets  which  everyone  felt  would  be  the 
major  Issue  at  this  time  has  nearly  been 
overshadowed  by  starvation  In  the  streets.  In 
the  past  two  months  we  have  been  told  re- 
peatedly, to  the  point  that  open-minded 
citizens  cannot  fall  to  believe  It,  that  as  many 
as  10  million  people  are  so  severely  mal- 
nourished that  their  lives  may  be  In  jeopardy. 

Surely  our  society  Is  ready  to  commit  itself 
to  meeting  the  quallflcatlons  for  survival 
for  human  beings.  The  most  basic  necessity 
Is  food.  In  order  to  assure  that  everyone  has 
adequate  nourishment,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  established  several  programs.  They 
do  not  work.  Food  stamps  are  a  cruel  hoax  In 
sections  of  the  country  with  barter  economies 
where  workers  never  see  money  and  the  funds 
for  stamps  are  available  at  50T<  Interest.  Sur- 
plus commodities  are  available  In  some  areas 
but.  as  the  CBS  program  "Hunger  In  Amer- 
ica" described  them,  they  are  "foods  that 
farmers  cannot  sell  and  nobody  else  wants." 
They  sustain  life  at  the  price  of  health. 

Provision  of  the  necessities  of  life  Is  so 
relevant  to  the  poor  that  Just  by  being  poor 
the  right  to  "life"  Is  qualified  by  lO'/c.  Poor 
people  get  only  %o  the  right  to  life  of  those 
that  have  the  basic  necessities,  for  their  life 
span  wUl  be  64  rather  than  71  years. 

But  the  relationship  can  be  seen  much 
earlier,  for  some  poor  have  almost  no  life 
expectancy.  In  my  own  city  of  San  Antonio, 
the  Infant  mortality  rate  Is  high.  One  charity 
hospital  treats  over  500  cases  of  malnutrition 
each  day.  It  Is  commonplace  to  find  chil- 
dren one  year  old  that  weigh  less  than 
their  birth  weights.  But  one  needs  no  more 
statistics  to  know  the  shame  that  starvation 
has  brought  our  nation. 

Localities  will  not  meet  this  need.  In  San 
Antonio,  County  Commissioner  Ploch  Is 
quoted  dally  In  the  press  as  saying  reports 
of  hunger  are  lies  and  that  Mexican -Ameri- 
cans are  \uidemourlshed  only  because  they 
are  too  stupid  to  eat  properly.  In  many 
counties  of  my  State  there  Is  no  food  stamp 
program  because  the  county  does  not  want 
to  bear  the  expense.  In  Houston,  the  sixth 


largest  city  In  the  nation,  the  School  Dis- 
trict, with  an  annual  budget  of  $150  million, 
recently  refused  to  operate  a  school  break- 
fast program  unless  It  could  make  a  profit 
on  It. 

NATIONAL    EMERGENCY 

If  localities  are  Insensitive  to  the  need 
and  refuse  to  meet  It,  then  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  no  alternative  but  to  move.  The 
necessary  first  step  Is  emergency  action  be- 
cause this  Is  an  emergency.  I  know  from  re- 
peated personal  experience  that  this  Con- 
gress will  not  vote  funds  necessary  for 
present  levels  of  funding,  let  alone  for  emer- 
gency measures.  So  the  best  approach,  as 
used  in  this  resolution,  Is  to  Insist  that 
existing  emergency  funds  and  powers  be  used. 
In  the  past  two  years  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  turned  back  over  $400  mil- 
lion that  was  earmarked  for  food.  That  type 
of  measure  would  not  be  possible  under  the 
emergency  demands  of  this  resolution. 

What  makes  this  resolution  so  significant 
and  different  is  that  it  contemplates  action 
broader  than  Just  dealing  ■with  hunger,  and 
it  envisions  activity  of  a  permanent  nature 
rather  than  Just  reacting  to  a  single  emer- 
gency. The  resolution  deals  with  all  the 
necessities  of  life — food,  clothing,  shelter, 
and  medical  care — In  a  civilized  .society  or 
any  society.  And  It  seeks  to  establish  a  single 
program  that  will  always  guarantee  the 
necessities  of  life  to  every  American. 

NECESSITIES   OP   LIFE 

Let  me  touch  briefly  on  why  all  these  are 
necessities.  Adequate  nutrition  is  needed  If 
the  promise  of  life  is  to  be  fulfilled.  About 
10  million  people  are  being  rendered  less 
than  full  citizens  by  their  diets.  They  are 
physically  and  nientaUy  dulled.  Their  life 
span  is  lessened.  Their  work  Is  less  efficient. 
Their  accident  rate  Is  higher  and  they  are 
more  prone  to  disease,  so  their  productivity 
level  Is  low. 

In  brief,  they  are  subjected  to  what  doc- 
tors call  a  "malnutrition  syndrome"  which 
leads  to  lethargy,  despair,  and  exhaustion. 
How  many  Americans  have  we  looked  down 
on  aiid  patronizingly  told  to  lift  themselves 
up  by  their  bootstraps  because  of  their 
lethargy,  despair,  and  exhaustion  when  in 
fact  their  problem  was  malnutrition? 

Clothing  is  needed  for  more  than  obrtous 
reasons.  For  one  example,  Inadequate  shoes 
can  cause  crippling  feet  problenw  during 
vital  growth  years;  and  lack  of  shoes  Is  a 
prime  reason  many  children  contract  para- 
site-caused diseases  which  complicate  mal- 
nutrition. 

Shelter  must  also  be  considered  a  neces- 
sity, one  of  the  basic  birth  rights  in  this 
nation.  Some  20  million  persons  currently 
live  In  substandard  housing.  That  Is  housing 
that  may  lack  running  water,  or  Indoor 
toilets.  It  may  be  so  crowded  that  there  Is  no 
chance  for  privacy  or  Individual  develop- 
ment. With  the  crowding  and  the  lack  of 
adequate  sanitation  or  garbage  pickup  there 
Is  no  possibility  for  minimum  hygiene  and 
disease  flourishes.  Some  threats  from  bad 
housing  are  even  more  savage;  last  year  chil- 
dren were  bitten  over  14.500  times  In  rat- 
Infested  homes.  In  Houston.  In  the  only  poor 
ward  of  town  with  available  statistics.  75'/r 
of  all  housing  Is  rat  Infested.  Every  American 
must  be  born  with  the  right  to  access  to 
decent  shelter. 

The  fourth  area  that  I  would  list  as  a 
necessity  of  life  and  a  basic  right  Is  adequate 
medical  care.  The  cost  of  medical  care  Is 
exorbitant.  It  is  so  high  that  even  the  afflu- 
ent may  put  off  the  type  of  routine  care 
that  would  prevent  serious  disease.  To  as- 
sure that  all  Americans  can  receive  adequate 
care  we  must  re-examine  the  delivery  system 
of  health  care  and  plan  to  take  the  facilities 
to  the  people  and  they  must  be  available 
without  regard  to  race.  We  must  act  soon; 
iiealth  care  Is  directly  related  to  Ufe.  In  1965. 
60,000  Negroes  died  of  disease  who  statis- 
tically would  have  lived  had  they  been  white. 
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They  would  be  alive  today  If  they  h«d  acceu 
to  the  basic  health  care  available  to  the  afflu- 
ent or  even  middle-class  white. 

Some  people  assume  poverty  Is  synony- 
mous with  Negroes.  But  even  a  white  su- 
premlst  determined  to  assist  only  his  own 
people  would  Immediately  be  confronted 
with  the  necessity  of  providing  food,  cloth- 
ing, shelter  and  medical  care  for  the  poor. 

CONGSKSSIONAL    RXFOKM 

In  order  to  meet  literally  life  and  death 
responsibilities  In  these  basic  areas  the  Con- 
gress must  consider  reform.  An  Interrela- 
tionship between  problems  of  food,  clothing, 
shelter,  and  medical  care  does  aot  exist  un- 
der present  structures  in  Congress.  Problems 
with  food  are  In  the  Agriculture  Committee 
where  the  primary  concern  Is  with  produc- 
tion. No  one  deals  with  clothing.  Houslni{  is 
considered  by  Banking  and  Currency  since 
for  many  years  the  Federal  approach  has 
been  a  banking  one  dealing  with  mortgages. 
And  health  care  Is  fragmented  between  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  subcommittee  on 
health,  the  Finance  Committee  which  deals 
with  Medicare,  and  the  Oovemment  Opera- 
tions Committee  which  Is  responsible  for 
geverruaant  research  Into  medical  care. 

The  problem  should  be  apparent.  To  get 
Information  on  needs  for  legislation  various 
committees  and  subcommittees  must  hold 
hearings.  Under  existing  structures  the  four 
basic  necessities  of  life  are  thus  considered 
In  dozens  of  bearings  with  no  relationship 
to  each  other.  Legislation  Is  drafted  In  one 
area  with  no  means  for  Interrelation  with 
other  areas.  Then,  after  passage,  the  act 
goes  to  any  of  dosens  of  various  executive 
departments,  bureaus,  or  agencies.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  hat  no 
hearings  on  agriculture  or  housing.  The  Com- 
mittee will  not  be  In  a  close  relationship 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  or  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  will 
ordinarily  not  be  able  to  keep  up  with  how 
programs   are   being   administered. 

If  these  basic  needs  are  to  be  met,  then 
we  must  expect  that  the  Executive  will  ad- 
minister a  single  program  with  coheslvencss 
and  continuity.  The  Congress  must  consider 
a  similar  responsibility  In  evaluating  Its  ap- 
proach to  gathering  Information  and  pro- 
posing legislation  in  the  area  of  necessities 
of  life. 

Senate  Resolution  381  thus  touches  the 
most  basic  of  topics  before  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee,  and  it  may  give 
to  our  Committee  far-reaching  and  challeng- 
ing new  responsibilities  for  the  welfare  of 
our  citizens. 


MISUSE  OP  FIREARMS— PENALTY  UP 
TO  LIFE 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  week  I  introduced  S.  3681.  a  bill 
which  would  make  applicable  on  a  na- 
tional basis,  as  nearly  as  feasible,  the 
same  penalties  for  the  use  of  a  firearm  in 
a  crime  of  violence  as  those  which  Con- 
gress approved  just  6  months  ago,  and 
which  are  now  law  in  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

In  a  nutshell,  my  bill  provides  that  any 
person  who  uses  a  firearm  in  a  Federal 
crime  of  violence  shall  first,  in  addition 
to  the  punishment  provided  for  the  crime, 
be  punished  by  imprisonment  for  an  in- 
determinate number  of  years  up  to  life, 
as  determined  by  the  court:  and,  second, 
if  convicted  more  than  once,  be  precluded 
from  receiving  a  suspended  or  proba- 
tionary sentence. 

This,  I  feel,  can  serve  a  meaningful 
purpose  by  making  It  clear  to  the  poten- 
tial criminal  that  he  risks  life  imprison- 
ment if  he  chooses  to  misuse  a  firearm. 

The  bill  can  serve  as  a  model  for  State 


and  local  legislative  bodies  to  draft  legis- 
lation applicable  to  crimes  under  their 
jurisdiction. 

If  the  word  gets  out  that  Congress  is 
considering  a  proposal  of  this  type,  the 
forces  of  justice  can  be  brought  to  bear 
on  the  criminal  element  in  a  fashion  both 
enforceable  and  imderstandable. 

I  was  pleased  to  read  an  editorial  en- 
titled 'The  Real  Gun  Menace,"  published 
in  the  Washington  E^fening  Star  of  June 
26.  1968.  and  especially  to  learn  of  the 
conclusion  that  more  effort  should  be 
made  to  stiffen  jail  sentences  in  this  re- 
spect. In  my  judgment,  the  editorial  adds 
much  to  the  current  debate  on  gun  legis- 
lation and  should  be  read  by  all. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Evening  SUr, 

June  26,  19081 

Thk  Rkal  Oun  Mxnacx 

The  President's  latest  message  to  Congress 
on  gun  controls  is  noteworthy  in  at  least 
two  respects. 

It  goes  well  beyond  his  former  proposals 
and  also  beyond  proposals  offered  by  such 
ardent  gun  control  people  as  Maryland's  Sen- 
ator Tydlngs.  It  Is  also  more  noteworthy  for 
Its  emotional  content  than  for  any  deterrent 
effect  Is  could  be  expected  to  have  on  the  use 
of  guns  by  criminals — the  real  source  of  the 
gun  menace. 

When  Mr.  Johnson  signed  the  omnibus 
crime  bill  on  June  6  he  said  that  its  ban  on 
mall  order  sales  of  hand  guns,  though  It  is 
stringent,  was  Inadequate.  He  was  right  about 
that.  He  urged  that  there  be  a  ban  on  mall 
order  sales  of  shotguns  and  rifles.  Again,  he 
was  right,  and  he  pressed  for  leglslaUon  to 
forbid  such  sales. 

While  that  proposal  was  pending,  however, 
and  before  Congress  could  act,  he  sent  up 
another  message  this  week.  In  It,  he  called 
for  the  registration  and  licensing  of  all  fire- 
arms— applying  to  new  purchases  as  weU  as 
to  guns  already  possessed  by  individuals.  He 
called  for  monetary  punishment  of  any  state 
which  did  not  fall  into  line. 

Is  there  anything  wrong  with  this?  Let's 
take  a  look.  Mr.  Johnson  said  of  the  regis- 
tration and  licensing  proposals:  "Surely  the 
slight  inconvenience  for  the  few  is  minimal 
when  measured  against  protecUon  for  all." 
The  "few"  are  the  owners  of  the  estimated 
50  to  100  million  guns  In  this  country  today. 
How  would  registration  and  licensing  pro- 
vide "protection  for  all"?  This  would  be  true 
only  if  It  is  assumed — an  unwarranted  as- 
sumption— that  criminals  as  well  as  law- 
abiding  citizens  would  come  in  and  register 
their  guns  and  apply  for  licenses  to  possess 
them. 

The  President  gave  some  examples.  Last 
Tuesday,  he  said,  a  filling  station  attendant 
was  shot  to  death  In  the  course  of  a  $75 
armed  robbery.  The  robber  was  violating  the 
law  by  using  the  gun  in  the  commission  of 
a  felony.  Is  Mr.  Johnson  seriously  suggesting 
that  this  robber,  and  the  tboiisands  of  others 
like  him.  would  have  registered  the  gun 
and  applied  for  a  license?  He  also  said  that 
In  1967  there  were  71.000  robberies  with 
guns.  How  many  of  those  victims  would 
have  been  protected  by  a  registration  and 
licensing  law?  One  other  thing.  Mr.  John- 
son said  that  with  registration  under  mod- 
ern computer  systems  "the  owner  of  a  gun 
anywhere  in  the  cotintry  can  be  identified 
in  a  matter  of  seconds."  True.  If  the  gun 
owner  had  obeyed  the  law  and  registered  his 
gun.  Untrue  if  he  had  not  registered. 

Another  interesting  point:  The  President 
urges  that  any  person  who  falls  to  register 
any  kind  of  gun  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  $2,000 


and  a  two-year  jail  term.  Under  existing 
law  In  Washington,  however,  the  maximum 
first-offense  penalty  for  carrying  a  concealed 
hand  gun  on  the  street  is  only  one  year  in 
jail  and  a  $1,000  fine.  Yet  the  person  who 
carries  a  concealed  gun  Is  the  potential  mur- 
derer or  robber. 

It  may  be  that  registration  and  licensing 
would  be  of  some  help  In  discouraging  im- 
proper sales  or  transfers  of  guns.  But  they 
are  not  going  to  stop  the  armed  criminals 
or  provide  any  appreciable  "protection  for 
all  "  As  we  suggested  several  days  ago.  the 
best  way  to  achieve  this  protection  is  to 
provide  really  tough  and  if  necessary  man- 
datory Jail  sentences  for  anyone  caught  carry- 
ing an  unlicensed  gun  or  using  a  gun  while 
committing  a  felony. 

Why  doesn't  the  President,  as  a  companion 
piece  to  his  appeal,  get  behind  something 
of  this  nature? 


SENATOR  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  AD- 
DRESSES GRADUATES  AT  PRINCE- 
TON, W.  VA. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  June  13.  1968,  I  addressed  the 
graduates  of  Princeton  High  School,  in 
Princeton,  W.  Va.,  during  the  commence- 
ment exercises.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  my  remarks  on  that  occasion 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Commencement  AoDiiEsa  bt  the  Honorable 

ROBCBT  C.  Btrd,  op  West  Vixginia,  at  THf 

PxiNcxTON      High      School,      Pkinckton. 

W.  Va..  June  13.  1968 

Members  of  the  graduating  class  of  Prince- 
ton High  School,  faculty  and  student  body, 
parents  and  friends,  ladles  and  gentlemen: 

It  Is  a  privilege  to  participate  in  your 
commencement  exercises.  Nothing  pleases  me 
more  than  the  progress  that  some  of  Amer- 
ica's young  people  are  making  In  education 

Let  me.  first,  offer  to  you,  the  graduates 
my  congratulations  upon  the  successful  com- 
pletion of  this  part  of  your  education.  You 
have  every  right  to  be  proud  of  the  diplomas 
you  will  receive  as  you  pass  this  Important 
milestone.  It  is  a  happy  occasion,  and  I  an-i 
happy  to  share  It  with  you. 

Tonight.  I  want  to  make  a  few  observations 
which  I  hope  you  may  find  pertinent  and 
helpful,  and  which  you  may  take  with  you 
as  you  enter  the  next  phase  of  your  life 
and  your  education. 

All  of  you  have  known  of  the  "3  R's" — 
readln.  rltlng.  &  rlthmetlc  since  your  earliest 
days  In  school — and  a  thorough  grasp  of  the 
"3  R's"  remains  Just  as  essential  today  as  It 
was  when  someone  first  thought  up  the 
term.  But  I  want  to  suggest  to  you  that  there 
are  three  verbs  which  may  be  equally  as 
essential  in  making  your  lives  worthwhile 
and  meaningful.  These  three  verbs — the  doers 
and  action  words  of  our  language — are 
prepare,  participate,  and  produce. 

It  should  be  obvious.  I  think,  that  all  oi 
us  must  preptare  for  anything  that  we  hope  to 
do  right  or  well.  A  star  foottwll  player  must 
prepare  for  the  games  ahead  by  days  and 
weeks  of  practice:  a  good  speaker  must 
prepare:  a  concert  artist  must  prepare — and 
your  high  school  education  has  been  prepara- 
tive. If  one  is  not  prepared  he  Is  out  of  the 
contest  l>ef ore  It  staxts. 

But,  my  young  friends,  a  great  many  peo- 
ple, too  many,  attempt  to  participate  before 
they  prepare.  Some  of  you  may  have  expe- 
rienced this  or  seen  It  happen.  (The  class, 
the  examination  for  which  you  were  not 
prepared;  the  opportunity  outside  of  school 
you  were  not  ready  to  take  advantage  of ) 
I  need  not  labor  the  point,  except  to  say  that 
you  will  find  that  preparation,  like  education 
itself.  Is  a  continuous  process  that  should  by 
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no  means  end  here  tonight,  or  after  four 
years  of  college,  or  even  after  graduate 
school.  Every  new  achievement  to  which  you 
will  aspire  will  require  preparation. 

I  would  urge  you,  first  of  all,  then,  to  go 
on  to  college,  if  it  Is  at  all  possible  for  you  to 
do  so,  for,  as  valuable  as  your  high  school 
diploma  Is,  it  will  not  be  enough  for  you  to 
compete  as  I  believe  you  will  wish  to  compete 
in  the  increasingly-specialized  world  In 
which  you  must  make  your  way.  But  If  you 
cannot  go  on  to  college  Immediately,  your 
education  need  not  end  here. 

There  are  literally  scores  of  ways  In  which 
you  can  extend  your  learning  and  Improve 
your  training.  Many  industries  and  busi- 
nesses offer  on-the-job  training:  there  are 
night  schools  and  correspondence  schools; 
there  are  government  Internship  programs; 
and  there  are  apprenticeships  and  technical 
training  opportunities  In  the  armed  services. 
And  as  for  college  Itself,  there  are  innu- 
merable scholarships  and  assistance  grants 
which  the  energetic  student  can  seek.  The 
young  person  who  Is  determined  to  get  an 
education  has  a  better  chance  today  than 
ever.  The  essential  thing,  of  course.  Is  the 
determination  of  the  individual  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  whatever  opportunity  Is  open  to 
him.  You  can  never  be  too  well  prepared 
for  the  competitive  world  that  lies  ahead 
of  you. 

The  parable  of  the  ten  virgins,  to  whom 
Jesus  Christ  likened  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
comes  to  mind.  You  know  the  story.  I  am 
sure. 

Five  were  wise  and  five  were  foolish.  They 
that  were  foolish  took  their  lamps,  when  they 
went  forth  to  meet  the  bridegroom,  and  took 
no  oil  with  them.  "But  the  wise  took  oil  In 
their  vessels  with  their  lamps." 

"When  the  cry  was  raised  that  the  bride- 
groom was  on  his  way.  the  foolish  virgins 
said  unto  the  wise  virgins,  'Give  us  of  your 
oil:  for  our  lamps  are  gone  out.' 

"But  the  wise  answered,  saying,  'Not  so; 
lest  there  be  not  enough  for  us  and  you.  But 
go  ye  vather  to  them  that  sell  and  buy  for 
yourselves.'  And  while  the  foolish  ones  were 
gone  to  buy  oil,  the  bridegroom  came;  and 
they  that  were  ready  went  in  with  him  to 
the  marriage;  and  the  door  was  shut. 

"Afterward  came  also  the  other  virgins, 
saying.  Lord,  Lord,  open  to  us. 

"But  he  answered  and  said.  Verily  I  say 
unto  you.  I  know  you  not."  " 

There  Is  a  lesson  for  our  time  in  that 
parable,  which  U,  simply,  that  we  must  keep 
oil  in  our  lamps,  so  to  speak,  and  be  prepared 
for  the  things  that  He  ahead.  But  there  is 
little  point  in  preparation  unless  you  par- 
ticipate, and  I  make  this  point  because  of 
a  disturbing  development  in  American  life 
in  the  last  few  years — the  attitude  toward 
their  country  displayed  by  young  men  and 
women,  some  of  whom  are  academically  well 
educated,  who  seek  to  escape  responsible  par- 
ticipation In  the  adult  world  by  burning 
their  draft  cards  or  becoming  "flower  chil- 
dren," "hippies,"  or  Just  plain  l}eatniks  who 
turn  their  backs  on  maturity. 

In  this  group  we  must  include  those  stu- 
dents who,  lacking  true  knowledge  and  un- 
derstanding of  their  country,  become  par- 
ticipants in  destructive,  revolutionary 
groups  like  the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordi- 
nating Committee  (SNCC),  w  SDS,  the  so- 
called  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society, 
the  group  that  has  been  the  principal  In- 
citing force  in  the  disgraceful  campus  rebel- 
lions In  recent  months,  and  which,  in  my 
Judgment,  could  much  more  appropriately 
be  called  Students  for  the  Destruction  of 
Society. 

These  groups,  whether  or  not  they  have 
actual  ties  with  the  subversive  forces  that 
would  destroy  our  country  and  our  way  of 
life,  serve  the  cause  and  the  purpose  of 
America's  enemies,  and  I  would  urge  you 
who  are  going  to  college  to  weigh  carefully, 
if  you  should  ever  consider  any  associatloa 
with  such  groups,  the  sharp  contrast  be- 


tween what  your  country  offers  you  and 
what  these  groups  propose — which  Is  noth- 
ing less  than  bringing  about  the  downfall 
of  this  republic. 

The  young  men  and  women  who  ally 
themselves  with  such  groups  are  arrested 
adolescents  who  have  not  yet  grown  up.  For 
all  their  brave,  big  talk  about  life,  they  are 
Infants  in  the  world  of  men  and  women  who 
shoulder  their  responsibilities  and  who 
thereby.  Ironically,  make  It  possible  for  those 
who  are  Immature  to  have  their  parasitic  ex- 
istence apart  from  the  world  of  reality. 

Men  have  always  dreamed  of  a  peaceful 
world,  of  a  Utopia  where  there  would  be  no 
problems.  But  there  can  be  no  peace  in  the 
world  as  we  know  it  unless  we,  as  individuals 
and  as  a  nation,  are  strong  enough  to  en- 
force It.  War  Is  abhorrent;  but  loss  of  free- 
dom is  worse.  There  has  never  been  an  age 
without  war  or  without  conflict,  for  life 
Itself  is  conflict.  The  responsible,  mature  per- 
son meets  the  problem  head-on.  He  partici- 
pates in  the  world  and  In  the  time  in  which 
he  lives.  He  may  light  his  candle,  hopefully; 
but  he  does  not  curse  the  darkness. 

Participation  alone,  however.  Is  not  enough 
either,  for  if  one  Is  going  to  do  his  part  In 
this  life  and  carry  his  fair  share  of  the  load, 
then  he  must  produce,  and  produce  con- 
structively. The  demonstrators,  I  suppose, 
can  be  thought  of  as  participating;  the 
rioters  are  participating  in  a  way;  Stokely 
Carmlchael  may  be  participating;  but  this 
Is  negative  and  destructive.  What  America — 
your  land  and  my  land — so  desperately  needs 
today  is  constructive  participation  in  its 
life — participation  that  produces  worthwhile 
results. 

That  U  the  great  challenge  to  all  Amer- 
cans.  but  it  is  most  of  all  a  challenge  to  the 
generation — your  generation — that  will  so 
soon  have  to  face  the  question  of  how  It  will 
discharge  Its  responsibilities  to  the  Nation 
that  has  provided  its  opportunities. 

All  of  this  comes  down,  really,  I  think,  to 
the  question  of  each  individual's  respon- 
sibility, for  the  Nation  can  be  no  better  and 
no  stronger  than  the  collective  quality  and 
strength  of  the  individuals  who  make  it  up. 
Each  of  us  has  a  part  to  play. 

There  are  so  many  things  that  need  doing. 
There  are  perhaps  more  problems  for  your 
generation  than  for  any  that  has  gone  before; 
but  there  are  also  more  opportunities,  and  of 
a  far  more  varied  sort,  for  you  and  your  con- 
temporaries all  across  America  than  have  ever 
existed  before.  Never  have  the  need  and  the 
demand  for  qualified,  eager,  determined 
young  men  and  women  been  as  great. 

You  are  all  aware  of  the  violent  climate 
that  has  developed  in  America  in  which  crime 
has  become  rampant,  and  prominent  citizens 
are  assassinated.  And  I  would  say  that  this 
and  the  other  aspects  of  our  national  life 
that  are  related  to  it  pose  for  us  our  greatest 
problem.  How  shall  we  deal  with  It? 

There  are  no  simple,  easy  answers,  no 
quick  solutions. 

Your  generation  will  have  to  deal  with  It, 
for,  although  the  Congress  has  only  recently 
passed  what  I  believe  to  be  strong  antl- 
crlme  legislation.  It  will  not  be  the  whole 
answer  to  the  problem,  for  the  causes  and 
roots  of  crime  go  deep. 

There  is  a  strong  move  now.  In  t^•  wake 
of  the  assassination  of  Senator  Kennedy,  for 
stringent  gun  control  laws.  It  is  desirable, 
of  course,  to  keep  dangerous  weapons  of  all 
kinds  out  of  the  hands  of  lunatics,  crim- 
inals and  others  who  would  misuse  them. 

But  this  Is  only  part  of  the  problem.  A 
criminally-inclined  person  bent  on  destruc- 
tion win  probably  always  be  able  to  get  a 
weapon.  What  is  also  needed.  In  my  judg- 
ment—and again  this  wUl  Involve  your  gen- 
eration, for  It  necessarily  Is  long-range — is  a 
sweeping  change  In  the  philosophy  of  our 
Federal  courts,  beginning  with  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

The  whole  range  of  crime  Is  Involved  In 
what  I  am  saying  here,  for  criminally-In- 


clined persons  in  our  country  have  been  led 
to  believe  that  crime  does  pay,  that  they  can 
get  away  with  Just  about  anything,  that  the 
courts  will  be  lenient,  and  that  punishment 
will  be  light.  If,  indeed,  there  Is  punishment 
and  states  and  localities. 

Many  states.  Including  our  own,  have  abol- 
ished the  death  penalty,  thus  guaranteeing 
to  a  would-be  murderer  that  his  own  life 
will  not  be  placed  In  ieopendy  If  he  will- 
fully and  premedltatedly  takes  the  life  of 
another.  One  could  cite  the  abuses  of  pro- 
bation and  parole,  the  abuses  of  ball  bond 
that  allow  criminals  to  go  free  to  conunlt 
new  crimes  while  they  are  still  charged  with 
old  ones,  the  interminable  delay  of  trials,  the 
difficulty  In  getting  Juries  to  convict.  We  have 
crime  and  violence  in  America  because  our 
people  and  our  government  tolerate  crime 
and  violence,  and  in  my  Judgment  the  situa- 
tion is  not  likely  to  improve  appreciably  un- 
til a  Nation  that  has  grown  far  too  tolerant 
and  far  too  permissive  demands  a  change  in 
the  attitude  of  our  Federal  courts  and  a 
restoration  of  the  principle  that  punishment 
should  swiftly  and  surely  follow  crime.  You 
will  need  to  help  bring  this  about. 

Moreover,  your  generation  will  also  have  to 
deal  with  the  continuing  problem  of  poverty 
in  America,  for  here  again  In  our  present 
programs  we  are  treating  symptoms  and  not 
the  cause,  and  the  cure,  if  Indeed  it  can  be 
found,  may  be  long  delayed.  Somehow  we 
have  got  to  get  at  the  problem  of  motivation, 
for  no  government  program  can  take  a  per- 
son permanently  out  of  poverty  unless  that 
person  makes  some  effort  on  his  own.  Again 
It  Is  a  question  of  individual  responsibility 
and  desire.  Government  cannot  do  every- 
thing. ,  ^ 
Only  this  week  the  news  media  carried 
the  story  of  the  successful  Negro  plumber 
in  Washington,  who,  feeling  some  compassion 
for  the  poor  and  a  desire  to  be  of  service  to 
them,  went  on  his  own  time,  taking  his 
own  dltch-dlgglng  equipment,  to  Resurrec- 
tion City,  to  install  a  badly-needed  drainage 
line  for  the  shower  baths,  since  there  Is  no 
sewer  system  on  the  grounds. 

He  went  alone,  thinking,  of  course,  that 
the  help  he  would  need  in  digging  the  ditch 
and  laying  the  pipe  would  be  readily  avail- 
able from  the  male  residents  of  the  encamp- 
ment. How  little  he  knew  about  those  dem- 
onstrators! All  day  long,  as  he  tolled  in  the 
sun  to  aid  these  so-called  poor,  the  loud- 
speakers on  the  grounds  made  appeals  for 
men  to  help,  but  not  one  would  lift  a  finger 
to  assist  him.  They  lolled  in  their  bunks  In- 
stead listening  to  their  transistor  radios  or 
watching  their  TV  sets,  while  a  few  came  to 
watch,  but  not  to  help  him  with  the  Job. 

The  payoff  came  when  he  asked  one 
strong-looking  but  Indolent  fellow  to  give 
him  a  hand.  'Brother."  the  surprised  man 
was  quoted  in  the  press  as  saying,  'I  came 
down  here  to  get  away  from  shovels." 

It  one's  object  in  life  is  only  to  get  away 
from  work,  then  he  will  never  taste  the  sat- 
isfaction that  ennobling  work  and  achieve- 
ment can  bring.  The  greatest  happiness  that 
the  human  being  can  ever  hope  for  does 
not  lie  in  idleness  or  ease  or  a  shirking  of 
responsibilities,  but  in  a  Job  well  done.  How 
much  more  satisfying  to  wear  out  than  to 
rust  out! 

This  is  a  time  In  our  national  life  for 
a  sober  reflection  upon  where  we  are,  how  we 
got  there,  what  we  have  aooompllshed,  and 
what  we  must  set  as  our  goals  for  future 
aooompUslunent.  It  Is  a  Ume  for  taking 
stock. 

If  I  may  give  you  this  one  bit  of  advice — 
do  your  very  best  to  find  out  what  you  can 
do  best,  and  then  do  the  best  Job  you  can 
with  It.  It  is  pointless  to  prepare  and  not 
participate.  It  la  useless  to  participate  and 
not  to  produce,  but  you  cannot  produce 
without  preparation  and  perUclpatlon.  Pre- 
pare, and  prepare  well  Participate,  and  par- 
ticipate intelligently.  Produce,  and  produce 
constructively. 
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Take  to  heart  the  admonition  from  the 
Book  of  Eccleslastea: 

•Whataoever  thy  hand  flndeth  to  do 
Do  It  with  thy  might  •■ 

What  a  great  society  we  could  buUd  In 
America  If  every  clUzen  would  decide  that  he 
would  do  all  that  he  could— constructively — 
that  he  would  utilize  all  of  his  capabilities 
to  help  build  a  better  country  What  a  pow- 
erful force  would  be  let  loose  in  this  land  If 
every  person  would  do  with  all  hU  might 
whataoever  task  his  "hand  flndeth  to  do.' 

That  is  the  spirit  in  which  I  would  urge 
you  to  go  forward  from  this  point  that  you 
have  reached  In  your  lives  tonight. 

Again  I  congratulate  you.  the  members  of 
this  196a  Princeton  High  School  graduating 
class.  My  good  wishes  will  go  with  all  of  you 
into  the  future. 


AMERICANS  FOR  CONSTITUTIONAL 
ACTION 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day marlted  the  10th  anniversary  of  the 
f oundlnfrof  Americans  for  Constitutional 
Action,  one  of  our  Nation's  most  active 
political  organizations.  ACA  Is  a  non- 
partisan, nonprofit,  nationwide,  political 
action  organization  dedicated  to  further- 
ing the  cause  of  conservatism:  to  con- 
serving the  aims  and  Intentions  of  the 
Founding  Fathers  and  the  Constitution. 
ACA  is  a  constructive  political  action 
group  which  concentrates  its  energies 
where  they  will  be  most  advantageous — 
within  the  political-electoral  process.  In- 
stead of  mass  demonstrations  or  anarchic 
actions.  ACA  devotes  itself  to  direct  ac- 
tion within  the  American  system.  Their 
?oal8  are  to  help  reelect  to  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  those  legis- 
lators who.  in  the  opinion  of  the  ACA. 
have  shown  by  their  voting  records  their 
allegiance  to  the  original  spirit  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  Constitution. 

Second.  ACA  assists  in  recruiting  and 
electing  men  of  like  mind  and  strength- 
ening the  ranks  of  constitutional  con- 
servatives in  the  Congress. 

In  1960.  ACA  lauched  its  program  of 
assistance  to  responsible  and  qualified 
constitutional  conservative  candidates  in 
their  bids  for  election  or  reelection  to  the 
U.S.  Congress.  At  that  time,  180  candi- 
dates were  assisted  in  varying  degrees; 
of  these,  a  total  of  133  candidates  were 
elected.  In  1966.  225  candidates,  both 
Democratic  and  Republican,  received 
\  arying  degrees  of  assistance  from  ACA. 
Some  180  of  these  were  elected  to  the 
90th  Congress. 

The  work  of  ACA  has  also  been  out- 
standing in  the  field  of  political  com- 
munication, issue  orientation,  and  vote 
ratings.  The  voting  record  of  every  Con- 
gressman is  compiled  each  session  and  is 
formulated  Into  the  ACA  index  measur- 
ing the  voting  tendencies  as  viewed  by 
ACA  of  all  Members  of  the  Congress.  The 
.\merlcaiis  for  Constitutional  Action  also 
Issues  posiUoi)  paptris  on  current  pohti- 
cai  iMues  and  problems  facing  our 
Nation. 

After  a  decade  of  ^♦rMce.  the  Ameri- 
cans for  Con»tltutlonal  Action  is  to  be 
concratulated  for  Its  <«rvice  to  both  par- 
ucs  and  to  our  political  system.  ACA 
!>iand»  u  an  ouutanding  example  of 
«h«t  dMiicaiMl  rttixms  can  accomplun 
in  a  iltfnticracv  thruuitn  ^lllcrre  cfforu 
and  l««iunwl«  p 


EXTRA-LONG-STAPLE  COTTON 
IMPORTS— S.  1975 

Mr.  ANDERSON  Mr.  President,  on 
June  20.  1967,  my  colleague  from  New 
Mexico  I  Mr.  Montoya  1  and  I  introduced 
Senate  bill  1975,  to  amend  section  202 
of  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1956,  to  pro- 
hibit the  imporutlon  into  this  country 
of  extra-long-staple  cotton  from  coun- 
tries that  have  broken  off  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  United  States.  The 
extra-long-staple  cotton  growers  of  New 
Mexico  and  the  Southwest  desired  to 
grow  more  of  this  type  of  cotton  and 
additional  acreage  allotments  would 
considerably  improve  their  economic  sit- 
uation. We  believed  that  the  request  of 
these  growers  for  more  acreage  was 
reasonable  and  that  there  was  certainly 
justification  for  discontinuing  the  im- 
portation of  cotton  from  countries  that 
were  not  our  friends  and  had  broken  off 
diplomatic  relations  with  us. 

Hearings  were  held  on  the  bill  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
and  after  careful  study  of  the  problem 
the  committee  reported  the  bill  favor- 
ably to  the  Senate. 

Subsequently  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  I  Mr. 
PoLBRicHT  1  requested  an  opportunity  for 
his  committee  to  study  the  bill  and  re- 
ceive testimony  from  the  Department  of 
State  concerning  its  views  and  to  deter- 
mine what  effects  this  might  have  on  fu- 
ture dealings  with  the  Arab  countries. 
The  bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations.  They  have  held 
hearings  in  executive  session,  and  I  am 
happy  to  report  that  the  bill  has  again 
been  returned  to  the  Senate  for  its  fur- 
ther action. 

During  the  consideration  of  the  bill  by 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  testimony  revealed  that  the 
bill  should  be  amended,  since  world  quota 
allocations  of  this  type  of  cotton  would 
be  affected  and  that  perhaps  some  of  our 
friends  would  be  required  to  adjust  their 
import  quotas.  Therefore,  the  Agriculture 
Committee  wisely  amended  the  bill  to 
provide  that  when  cotton  quotas  from 
the  United  Arab  Republic  and  Sudan 
were  cut  off,  quotas  of  other  nations 
would  not  be  affected  and  that  the  do- 
mestic growers  of  the  United  States 
would  be  allowed  to  produce  an  equal 
amount  of  extra-long-staple  cotton.  Pro- 
vision is  also  made  for  restoration  of 
quotas  should  diplomatic  relations  be 
resumed. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  that  the  bill 
has  been  returned  to  the  Senate,  and  I 
hope  that  the  leadership  will  schedule  it 
for  consideration  at  an  early  date. 


ROCKEFELLER    STATEMENTS    ON 
GOVERNMENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  twice  in 
the  last  month.  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller, 
of  New  York,  has  made  penetrating 
statements  on  the  organization  of  gov- 
ernment and  on  Intergovernmental  rela- 
tions. As  an  ofScial  with  great  and  higiUy 
succeasf  ul  experience  In  both  Federal  and 
St*le  GovemmenU,  Governor  Rocke- 
feller >uKicesu  the  establishment  of  an 
OfBce  of  Exccull\T  Management  In  the 


Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and  a 
White  House  liaison  staff  concerned  spe- 
cifically with  relations  with  the  State  and 
local  governments. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Gov- 
emors  statements  of  May  27  and  June 
25  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller. 
Mat  27.  1968 
The  future  life  of  our  Republic— and  the 
working  of  our  whole  Federal  system  of  gov- 
ernment—critically depend  on  a  Presidential 
leadership  that  Is  dedicated  In  principle  and 
effective  In  practice. 

I  have  spoken  In  recent  days  of  certain  and 
essential  qualities  of  this  leadership.  It  must 
have  the  courage  to  make  firm  decisions  and 
tough  choices.  It  must  act  with  keen  sense  of 
the  history  of  these  times  of  headlong  revolu- 
tionary change.  And  It  must  excite  and  enlist 
a  sense  of  unity  In  the  nation,  based  on  trust 
In  Its  purposes  and  its  word. 

Yet  there  Is  another  dimension  to  the 
problem.  The  Presidency  means  not  only  a 
man:  It  means  an  institution — the  Executive 
Branch  of  our  government.  And  this  Branch 
Is  precisely  named:  It  Is  meant  to  execute- 
translating  purposes  into  programs  and  pro- 
grams Into  action. 

We  all  know  that  the  Presidency  today 
must  meet  a  range  of  challenge  on  two  great 
fronts:  those  In  the  world  at  large  and  those 
at  home  In  the  nation.  On  the  foreign  front, 
there  exists  the  National  Security  Council  to 
serve  the  President  In  planning  and  In  execu- 
tion— although,  as  I  shall  outline  In  a  later 
statement,  there  Is  much  more  to  be  done 
here,  both  in  anticipating  and  confronting 
foreign  crises.  On  the  domestic  front,  there 
exists  no  such  office  to  assure  coherent  plan- 
ning and  effective  execution. 

We  cannot  risk  a  national  leadership  that — 
even  with  high  intention — falls  to  execute, 
falls  to  follow  through,  and  falls  to  reach  the 
people  and  to  serve  the  nation. 

I  know  no  lesson  niore  deeply  Impressed  on 
me  by  more  than  20  years  of  my  own  experi- 
ence In  government  at  both  the  national  and 
state  level.  For  ten  of  these  years.  I  have 
ser\'ed  as  the  Chief  Execiftive  of  a  great  State. 
And  all  of  these  years  have  taught  me  this 
law  of  the  democratic  process:  to  conceive 
great  programs  Is  not  enough.  They  must  be 
intelligently  and  efficiently  executed. 

We  are  not  today  respecting  this  law  of 
democratic  action  at  the  national  level  We 
are  living  from  crisis  to  crisis  and  from  prob- 
lem to  problem — coping  as  we  can.  This  pat- 
tern of  passive  response — not  acting  but  re- 
acting— only  breeds  more  problems,  more 
crises.  And  this  Is  no  longer  rational  or 
tolerable. 

Within  the  national  government — and  par- 
ticularly within  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President — there  must  be  profoundly  new 
approaches  and  new  mechanisms.  These  must 
do  three  things : 

(1)  They  must  discern  and  meet  national 
needs  before  these  grow  to  crisis-size. 

(2)  They  must  use  all  the  devices  of  mod- 
em technology  and  modern  administration 
In  the  full  and  fast  assembling  of  all  perti- 
nent information  for  the  President,  as  he 
shapes  answers  to  these  needs. 

(3)  They  must  Integrate  all  programs  of 
government  action  finally  set  In  moUon  to 
recolve  these  problems. 

All  this  Is  imperative  to  help  close  one  if 
the  greatest  gaps  In  our  national  life— thp 
gap  between  political  promise  and  political 
performmncf. 

n 


ror  tb«««  reasons.  I  am  proposing  today  th*" 
creaUon  of  .m  ogict  of  Executtre  Mmnag*- 
rn^nt  within  the  ExecuUvt  OAc«  of  the  Presl- 
dMtt     The    '^MMitlal    miaaloa    of    ibU    CMBre 


would  be  to  serve  the  President  directly  in 
formulating,  coordinating,  and  executing  all 
domestic  programs. 

This  Office  would  c^erate  on  the  same  level 
as  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council. 

So  vast  and  complex  are  the  challenges  to 
modem  government  today  that  the  absence 
of  such  an  Office  of  Executive  Management 
is  almost  Incredible.  And  It  Is  an  absence 
that  explains  much  of  the  disorder  and  the 
disarray  of  Federal  programs,  the  popiUar 
resentment  of  their  coet  and  confusion,  and 
their  often  dismal  failure  to  achieve  their 
purposes. 

The  size  of  national  government  and  the 
range  of  Its  actlvltlee  are  equally  staggering. 
The  President  today  directs  a  complex  of 
2.8  million  employees — a  work-force  that  has 
grown  by  almost  20%  in  only  the  last  six 
years.  And  this  total  exceeds  by  more  than 
20%  the  sum  of  all  persons  employed  in  the 
automobile  and  steel  and  telephone  Indus- 
tries combined. 

By  official  reckoning,  the  huge  number  is 
dispersed  among  12  Departments.  31  Inde- 
pendent Offices  and  EstablUhments.  and  nine 
offices  and  bureatis  in  the  Executive  Office. 
And  these  scattered  authorities  are  respon- 
sible for  hundreds  of  major  domestic  pro- 
grams. In  the  area  of  federal  grants  alone, 
there  are  more  than  400  confusing  and  often 
conflicting  programs. 

Without  effective  leadership  and  direction, 
all  such  Federal  activity  cannot  mount  a 
serious  attack  on  our  great  national  prob- 
lems. It  can  only  carry  on  a  kind  of  sporadic 
guerrilla- warfare  against  them. 

In  the  biting  words  of  the  Riot  Conimission 
Report,  after  stirveylng  all  Federal  actions 
to  meet  the  needs  of  our  cities: 

"The  Federal  Government  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  Join  talent,  funds  and  programs  for 
concentrated  Impact  In  the  field.  Few  agen- 
cies are  able  to  put  together  a  comprehensive 
package  of  related  programs  to  meet  priority 
needs.  There  Is  a  cieor  and  compelling  re- 
quirement for  better  coordination  of  federally 
funded  programs." 

It  is  to  meet  this  lu-gent  requirement  that 
I  stress  the  importance  of  a  new  Office  of 
Executive  Management.  Its  key  responsi- 
bilities would  Include: 

(a)  to  anticipate  national  needs  on  a 
broad  front  and  prepare  programs  to  deal 
with  them; 

(b)  to  play  a  continuing  role  in  domestic 
policy  planning  v^-lthln  the  White  House; 

(c)  to  exercise  general  oversight  to  assure 
the  mospt  efficient  management  of  Federal 
programs; 

(d)  to  focus  these  programs  more  sharply 
by  simplifying  or  combining  the  essential, 
eliminating  the  nonessential;  and 

(e)  to  help  Introduce  Into  government  the 
most  qualified  personnel,  efficient  technology, 
and  modern  techniques  of  management. 

All  this  is  vital  to  the  supreme  political 
task  before  us:  making  free  government 
ii-ork. 

Under  our  political  system,  this  can 
happen  only  if  the  Executive  Branch  and  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  themselves 
work— with  full  efficiency  and  full  effect. 

This  kind  of  execution  Is  the  decisive  test 
of  the  Presidential  leadership  that  our  people 
demand  and  deserve. 


St.\tement  op  June  25.  1968 
Governor    Nelson    A.    Rockefeller    pledged 
acUon   today  to  "Close  the  communications 
gap  between  the  State  House.  City  Hall  and 
Washington"  If  he  Is  elected  President. 

He  said  he  wouW  create  a  high-level  staff 
lum  In  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President 
to  forge  stronger  relaUonshlps  between 
.si.-iK^  and  localities  and  the  federal  govern- 
men. 

This  .'nit  would  serve  a«  ■  sUfl  arm  to  the 
Pmident  on  f»der»l-»t8t*-loc«l  relations  to 
'Tuiintain   llalaon  with   KtatM   and   localities 


and  to  serve  as  a  single-stop  service  center 
to  provide  state  and  local  officials  with  In- 
formation on  federal  aid  programs. 

The  Governor  stated  that  the  proposed 
unit  would  "strengthen  our  federalism  by 
providing  the  President  with  a  broad  perspec- 
tive on  relations  with  states  and  localities." 
"It  would  keep  close  contact  with  the 
executive  committees  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernors' Conference,  the  Conference  of  Mayors, 
and  the  National  League  of  Cities  to  help  the 
President  and  the  Congress  to  develop  legis- 
lative policy  and  programs  which  encour- 
age and  use  in  the  most  effective  manner 
possible  the  three  levels  of  government- 
federal,  stite  and  local — in  serving  the  peo- 
ple's Interest. 

"The  unit  would  ;ilso  be  responsible  for 
conducting  a  continuing  review  of  proposed 
federal  programs  to  ascertain  their  effects  on 
state  and  local  governments. 

"It  should  keep  abreast  of  innovative 
state  and  local  programs,  to  make  certain 
that  constructive  efforts  on  the  state  and 
local  levels  were  receiving  proper  attention 
and  support. 

'The  unit  would  also  give  governors, 
mayors,  and  other  state  and  local  officials  one 
place  to  go  In  Washington  to  get  real  guid- 
ance In  locating  needed  federal  aid  pro- 
grams— instead  of  being  given  the  run 
around'  from  office  to  office  as  is  too  often 
the  case  with  the  present  maze  of  govern- 
ment bureaus  and  grant-in-aid  programs. 

"At  present,  there  Is  a  serious  lack  of  com- 
munication between  the  federal  government 
and  states  and  localities. 

"Federal  planners  often  are  totally  un- 
familiar with  state  and  local  efforts  to  solve 
social  problems.  Ambitious  federal  programs 
are  conceived  which  ignore  or  are  at  cross 
purposes  with  constructive  state  and  local 
programs  designed  for  the  same  end — as  has 
been  notorious,  for  example,  in  the  field  oi 
urban  development. 

"Likewise,  federal  policy-makers  often 
have  little  or  no  interest  in  new  ideas  de- 
veloped by  states  or  localities,  as  my  own 
experience  testifies. 

"There  Is  no  central  place  in  Washington. 
where  state  or  local  officials  can  go  to  get 
comprehensive  and  useful  information  about 
federal  grants  and  get  help  in  developing 
their  own  programs  to  make  full  use  of  fed- 
eral assistance. 

"The  proposed  staff  unit  should  have  a 
full-time  professional  staff.  It  should  build 
upon  the  work  which  has  already  been  done 
by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning — who  has  been  assigned  liaison 
duties  with  governors,  but  has  had  no  full- 
time  staff  for  this  purpose. 

"This  should  be  a  place  where  governors 
and  mayors  can  bring  their  ideas  for  new 
program's  and  get  a  serious  hearing.  It  would 
aid  m  implementing  basic  reforms  In  the 
federal  aid  system  by  working  with  gover- 
nors and  mayors  to  develop  formulae  for 
per-capita  grants  and  broad-category  grants 
to  states  and  localities  and  to  develop  pro- 
posals for  consolidating  and  simplifying  fed- 
eral programs.  In  short,  it  would  help  federal 
policy-makers  integrate  their  plans  with  val- 
uable work  that  Is  being  done  by  states  and 
localities. 

"My  proposal  will  be  another  step  in 
strengthening  our  federal  system  and  mak- 
ing our  government  execute  its  policies  more 
effectively.  It  will  help  close  the  present  gap 
between  promise  and  performance  In  gov- 
ernment." 


ideals.  Idealism  and  the  hopes  of  civilized 
men  for  a  real  international  rule  of  law 
protecting  all  men  are  anachronisms. 

Mr.  President.  I  say  most  emphatically 
that  I  think  those  individuals  who  preach 
this  type  of  defeatism  are  themselves 
anachronisms  and  should  retreat  to  some 
shady  glade  where  they  may  enjoy  the 
sixth  and  seventh  stages  of  man  as 
described  by  Shakespeare  in  "As  You 
Like  It." 

These  prophets  of  an  age  long  past 
say  that  we  should  be  realistic  and  quit 
stepping  on  the  toes  of  those  individuals 
and  nations  that  flagrantly  and  with 
impunity  violate  the  basic  rights  belong- 
ing to  all  men— all  men.  We  should  leave 
them  to  pursue  their  course  of  exploita- 
tion without  any  overt  interference. 

One  distinguished  American  went  so 
far  as  to  say  that  we  should  be  thankful 
that  when  the  Colonies  began  their  fight 
for  independence  they  should  have  been 
thankful  they  had  no  UJ4.  Charter  to 
contend  with. 

Mr.  President,  only  a  lawyer  could  say 
something  like  that  and  I  think  twisting 
the  principles  of  freedom  and  equality 
that  served  as  the  foundation  of  this 
country,  its  Constitution  and  Bill  of 
Rights  is  a  distinct  disservice  to  the  cause 
of  world  peace,  to  the  cause  of  the  rights 
of  men  and,  indeed,  to  the  reputation  of 
anyone  who  espouses  such  a  defeatist 
philosophy. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  by  its  inac- 
tion on  the  human  rights  conventions 
seems  to  have  espoused  this  philosophy 
by  default.  This  I  deplore  as  I  know  that 
the  Senate  truly  espouses  the  causes  of 
universal  human  rights  and  their  firm 
protection.  But  this  continued  lassitude 
on  our  part  makes  it  appear  that  the 
Senate  does  not  caie  about  these  rights 
and  how  greatly  they  may  right  now  be 
violated  on  a  mass  scale. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to  put 
the  lie  to  this  defeatist  philosophy  which 
seems  to  be  nothing  so  much  as  a  re- 
versed and  inverted  interpretation  of 
Hegelian  dialectics:  the  mind  of  man  is 
growing  older;  minds  that  grow  older 
grow  wiser;  therefore  the  mind  of  man 
grows  less  wise.  In  other  words  pro- 
ponents of  this  deteatist  philosophy 
would  have  us  believe  that  the  more 
sophisticated,  and  materially  advanced, 
and  wiser  and  more  humane  mankind 
becomes,  the  less  we  have  hope  of,  and 
should  work  for.  a  rule  of  law  that 
brings  reality  more  in  line  with  our 
ideals.  Strange  reasoning,  Mr.  President. 
I  trust  the  Senate  will  explicitly  reject 
this  strange  reasoning  by  speedy  rati- 
fication of  the  human  rights  conventions. 


CONTROVERSY  ON  INTERNATIONAL 
RULE  OF  LAW 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
great  deal  of  controversy  now  -sweeps 
back  and  forth  over  this  Nation  and.  In- 
deed, over  the  entire  globe.  The  center 
of  the  storm,  so  to  .speak.  Is  whether 


WORK  OF  THE  AMERICANS  FOR 
CONSTITUTIONAL  ACTION 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
marked  the  10th  anniversary  of  the 
Americans  for  Constitutional  Action. 
This  orKanization.  Mr.  President,  has 
been  of  inestimable  help  in  combating 
those  forces  at  work  in  America  that 
would  cause  us  to  forgo  our  cherished 
constitutional  liberties. 

Tlie  .^in^ncans  for  Constitutional  Ac- 
tion has  been  of  great  help  in  one  par- 
ticular area  as  they  publish  the  voting 
;rcoids  of  Senators  and  Congressmen   I 
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Take  to  heart  the  admonition  from  the 
Book  of  Eccle«la»te». 

■Whataoever  thy  hand  flndeth  to  do 
Do  It  with  thy  might  •• 

What  a  great  society  we  could  build  in 
America  If  every  citizen  would  decide  that  he 
would  do  all  that  he  could^constructlvely— 
that  he  would  utilize  all  oi  his  capabilities 
to  help  build  a  better  country  What  a  pow- 
erful force  would  be  let  loo«e  In  this  land  if 
every  person  would  do  with  all  his  might 
whataoever  task  his  "hand  flndeth  to  do  " 

That  is  the  spirit  In  which  I  would  urge 
you  to  go  forward  from  this  point  that  you 
have  reached  in  your  Uvea  tonight 

Again  I  congratulate  you.  the  members  o. 
thla  1968  Princeton  High  School  graduating 
class.  My  good  wishes  will  go  with  all  of  you 
into  the  future. 
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EXTRA-LONG-STAPLE  COTTON 
IMPORTS— 8.  197? 


AMERICANS  FOR  CONSTITUTIONAL 
ACTION 


Mr    TOWER.    Mr.    President,   yester- 
day marked  the  10th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  Americans  for  Constitutional 
Action,  one  of  our  Nation's  most  active 
political  nrganlzatlons.   ACA  is  a  non- 
partisan, rtonproflt,  nationwide,  political 
action  organizaUon  dedicated  to  further- 
ing the  cause  of  conservatism:   to  con- 
serving the  alms  and  intentions  of  the 
Pounding  Fathers  and  the  Constitution. 
ACA  is  a  constructive  poliUcal  action 
group   which   concentrates   its  energies 
where  they  will  be  most  advantageous— 
within  the  poUtical-electoral  process.  In- 
stead of  mass  demonstrations  or  anarchic 
actions.  ACA  devotes  Itself  to  direct  ac- 
tion within  the  American  system.  Their 
goals  are  to  help  reelect  to  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  those  legis- 
lators who.  in  the  opinion  of  the  ACA. 
have  shown  by  their  voting  records  their 
allegiance  to  the  original  spirit  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  Constitution. 

Second,  ACA  assists  in  recniitlng  and 
electing  men  of  like  mind  and  strength- 
ening the  ranks  of  constitutional  con- 
servatives In  the  Congress. 

In  1960.  ACA  lauched  its  program  of 
assistance  to  responsible  and  qualified 
constitutional  conservative  candidates  in 
their  bids  for  election  or  reelection  to  the 
U.S.  Congress.  At  that  time,  180  candi- 
dates were  assisted  in  varying  degrees; 
of  these,  a  total  of  133  candidates  were 
elected.  In  1966.  225  candidates,  both 
Democratic  and  Republican,  received 
varying  degrees  of  assistance  from  ACA. 
Some  180  of  these  were  elected  to  the 
90th  Congress. 

The  work  of  ACA  has  also  been  out- 
standing In  the  field  of  political  com- 
munication. Issue  orientation,  and  vote 
ratings.  The  voting  record  of  every  Con- 
gressman is  compiled  each  session  and  is 
formulated  Into  the  ACA  index  measur- 
ing the  voting  tendencies  as  \'iewed  by 
ACA  of  all  Members  of  the  Congress.  The 
Americans  for  Constitutional  Action  also 
issues  position  papers  on  current  politi- 
cal issues  and  problems  facing  our 
Nation. 

After  a  decade  of  service,  the  Ameri- 
cans for  Constitutional  Action  is  to  be 
congratulated  for  its  service  to  both  par- 
ties and  to  our  political  system.  ACA 
stands  as  an  outstanding  example  of 
what  dedicated  citizens  can  accomplish 
In  a  democracy  through  sincere  efforts 
and  legitimate  processes. 


Mr  ANDERSON  Mr  President,  on 
June  20.  1967.  my  colleague  from  New 
Mexico  IMr.  MontoyaI  and  I  introduced 
Senate  bill  1975.  to  amend  section  202 
of  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1956.  to  pro- 
hibit the  Importation  into  this  country 
of  extra-lonK-staple  cotton  from  coim- 
trles  that  have  broken  off  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  United  States.  The 
cxtra-long-staplc  cotton  growers  of  New 
Mexico  and  the  Southwest  desired  to 
grow  more  of  this  type  of  cotton  and 
additional  acreage  allotments  would 
considerably  improve  their  economic  sit- 
uation. We  believed  that  the  request  of 
these  growers  for  more  acreage  was 
reasonable  and  that  there  was  certainly 
justification  for  discontinuing  the  im- 
portation of  cotton  from  countries  that 
were  not  our  friends  and  had  broken  oft 
diplomatic  relations  with  us. 

Hearings  were  held  on  the  bill  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
and  after  careful  study  of  the  problem 
the  committee  reported  the  bill  favor- 
ably to  the  Senate. 

Subsequently  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  [Mr. 
PuLBRiGHTl  requested  an  opportimlty  for 
his  committee  to  study  the  bUl  and  re- 
ceive testimony  from  the  Department  of 
SUte  concerning  its  views  and  to  deter- 
mine what  effects  this  might  have  on  fu- 
ture dealings  with  the  Arab  countries. 
The  bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  They  have  held 
hearings  In  executive  session,  and  I  am 
happy  to  report  that  the  bill  has  again 
been  returned  to  the  Senate  for  its  fur- 
ther action. 

Dtiring  the  consideration  of  the  bill  by 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  testimony  revealed  that  the 
bill  should  be  amended,  since  world  quota 
allocations  of  this  type  of  cotton  would 
be  affected  and  that  perhaps  some  of  our 
friends  would  be  required  to  adjust  their 
import  quotas.  Therefore,  the  Agriculture 
Committee  wisely  amended  the  bill  to 
provide  that  when  cotton  quotas  from 
the  United  Arab  Republic  and  Sudan 
were  cut  off,  quotas  of  other  nations 
would  not  be  affected  and  that  the  do- 
mestic growers  of  the  United  States 
would  be  allowed  to  produce  an  equal 
amount  of  extra-long-staple  cotton.  Pro- 
vision is  also  made  for  restoration  of 
quotas  shoiUd  diplomatic  relations  be 
resxuned. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  that  the  bill 
has  been  returned  to  the  Senate,  and  I 
hope  that  the  leadership  will  schedule  it 
for  consideration  at  an  early  date. 


Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and  a 
White  House  liaison  sUff  concerned  spe- 
cifically with  relations  with  the  State  and 
local  governments. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Gov- 
emors  statements  of  May  27  and  June 
25  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


ROCKEFELLER    STATEMENTS    ON 
GOVERNMENT  ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  twice  in 
the  last  month.  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller, 
of  New  York,  has  made  penetrating 
statements  on  the  organization  of  gov- 
ernment and  on  Intergovernmental  rela- 
tions. As  an  official  with  great  and  highly 
successful  experience  in  both  Federal  and 
State  Governments,  Governor  Rocke- 
feller suggests  the  establishment  of  an 
Office  of  Executive  Management  In  the 


Statement  by  Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller. 
Mat  27.  1968 
The  future  life  of  our  Republic — and  the 
working  of  our  whole  Federal  system  of  gov- 
ernment—critically depend  on  a  Presidential 
leadership  that  is  dedicated  In  principle  and 
efTectlve  In  practice. 

I  have  spoken  In  recent  days  of  certain  and 
essential  qualities  of  this  leadership.  It  must 
have  the  courage  to  make  firm  declslona  and 
tough  choices.  It  must  act  with  keen  sense  of 
the  history  of  these  times  of  headlong  revolu- 
tionary change  And  it  must  excite  and  enlist 
a  sense  of  unity  In  the  nation,  based  on  trust 
In  Its  purposes  and  its  word. 

Yet  there  is  another  dimension  to  the 
problem.  The  Presidency  means  not  only  a 
man :  it  means  an  institution- the  Executive 
Branch,  of  our  government.  And  this  Branch 
Is  precisely  named:  It  is  meant  to  execute— 
translating  purposes  Into  programs  and  pro- 
grams into  action. 

We  all  know  that  the  Presidency  today 
must  meet  a  range  of  challenge  on  two  great 
fronts :  those  In  the  world  at  large  and  those 
at  home  In  the  nation.  On  the  foreign  front, 
there  exists  the  National  Security  Council  to 
serve  the  President  In  planning  and  In  execu- 
tion—although, as  I  shall  outline  in  a  later 
statement,  there  Is  much  more  to  be  done 
here,  both  in  anticipating  and  confronting 
foreign  crises.  On  the  domestic  front,  there 
exists  no  such  office  to  assure  coherent  plan- 
ning and  effective  execution. 

We  cannot  risk  a  national  leadership  that — 
even  with  high  Intention — falls  to  execute, 
falls  to  follow  through,  and  falls  to  reach  the 
people  and  to  serve  the  nation. 

I  know  no  lesson  more  deeply  Impressed  on 
me  by  more  than  20  years  of  my  own  experi- 
ence in  government  at  both  the  national  and 
state  level.  For  ten  of  these  years,  I  have 
served  as  the  Chief  Executive  of  a  great  State. 
And  all  of  these  years  have  taught  me  this 
law  of  the  democratic  process:  to  conceive 
great  programs  Is  not  enough.  They  must  be 
intelligently  and  efDclently  executed. 

We  are  not  today  respecting  this  law  of 
democratic  action  at  the  national  level.  We 
are  living  from  crisis  to  crisis  and  from  prob- 
lem to  problem — coping  as  we  can.  This  pat- 
tern of  passive  response — not  acting  but  re- 
acting— only  breeds  more  problems,  more 
crises.  And  this  Is  no  longer  rational  or 
tolerable. 

Within  the  national  government — and  par- 
ticularly within  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President — there  must  be  profoundly  new 
approaches  and  new  mechanisms.  Thesft-toust 
do  three  things : 

(1)  They  must  discern  and  meet  national 
needs  before  these  grow  to  crlsls-slze. 

(2)  They  must  use  all  the  devices  of  mod- 
em technology  and  modern  administration 
In  the  full  and  fast  assembling  of  all  perti- 
nent information  for  the  President,  as  he 
shapes  answers  to  these  needs. 

(3)  They  must  Integrate  all  programs  of 
government  action  finally  set  In  motion  to 
resolve  these  problems. 

All  this  Is  Imperative  to  help  close  one  of 
the  greatest  gaps  in  our  national  life — the 
gap  cetween  poUtlcal  promise  and  poUtlcal 
performance. 

n 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  proposing  today  the 
creation  of  an  Office  of  Executive  Manage- 
ment within  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent.  The   essential   mission   of   this  Office 
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would  be  to  serve  the  President  directly  In 
formulating,  coordinating,  and  executing  all 
domestic  programs. 

This  Office  would  operate  on  the  same  level 
as  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council. 

So  vast  and  complex  are  the  challenges  to 
niodem  government  today  that  the  absence 
of  such  an  Office  of  Executive  Management 
Is  almost  Incredible.  And  it  Is  an  absence 
that  explains  much  of  the  disorder  and  the 
disarray  of  Federal  programs,  the  popular 
resentment  of  their  cost  and  confusion,  and 
their  often  dlamal  failure  to  achieve  their 
purposes. 

The  size  of  national  government  and  the 
range  of  Its  activities  are  equally  staggering. 

The  President  today  directs  a  complex  of 
2.8  million  employees — a  work-force  that  has 
grown  by  almost  20%  In  only  the  last  six 
years.  And  this  total  exceeds  by  more  than 
20%  the  sum  of  all  persona  employed  In  the 
automobile  and  steel  and  telephone  Indus- 
tries combined. 

By  official  reckoning,  the  huge  number  Is 
dispersed  among  12  Departments,  31  Inde- 
pendent Offices  and  Establishments,  and  nine 
offices  and  bureaus  In  the  Executive  Office. 
And  these  scattered  authorities  are  respon- 
sible for  hundreds  of  major  domestic  pro- 
grams. In  the  area  of  federal  grants  alone, 
there  are  more  than  400  confusing  and  often 
conflicting  programa. 

Without  effective  leadership  and  direction, 
all  such  Federal  activity  cannot  mount  a 
serious  attack  on  our  great  national  prob- 
lems. It  can  only  carry  on  a  kind  of  sporadic 
guerrlUa-warfare  against  them. 

In  the  biting  words  of  the  Riot  Commission 
Report,  after  surveying  all  Federal  actions 
to  meet  the  needs  of  our  cities: 

"The  Federal  Oovernment  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  join  talent,  funds  and  programs  for 
concentrated  Impact  In  the  field.  Few  agen- 
cies are  able  to  put  together  a  comprehensive 
package  of  related  programs  to  meet  priority 
needs.  There  Is  a  clear  and  compelling  re- 
quirement for  better  coordination  of  federally 
funded  programs."      . 

It  Is  to  meet  this  urgent  requirement  that 
I  stress  the  Importance  of  a  new  Office  of 
Executive  Management.  Its  key  responsi- 
bilities would  Include: 

(a)  to  anticipate  national  needs  on  a 
broad  front  and  prepare  programs  to  deal 
with  them; 

(b)  to  play  a  continuing  role  In  domestic 
policy  planning  within  the  White  House; 

(c)  to  exercise  general  oversight  to  assure 
the  most  efficient  management  of  Federal 
programs; 

(d)  to  focus  these  programs  more  sharply 
by  simplifying  or  combining  the  essential, 
eliminating  the  nonessential;  and 

(e)  to  help  Introduce  Into  government  the 
most  qualified  personnel,  efficient  technology, 
and  modern  techniques  of  management. 

All  this  Is  vlUl  to  the  supreme  political 
task  before  us:  making  free  government 
icork. 

Under  our  political  system,  this  can 
happen  only  If  the  Executive  Branch  and  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  themselves 
work — with  full  efficiency  and  full  effect. 

This  kind  of  execution  Is  the  decisive  t«st 
of  the  Presidential  leadership  that  our  people 
demand  and  deserve. 

Statement  or  June  25,  1968 
Governor   Nelson   A.    Rockefeller   pledged 
action  today  to  "close  the  communications 
gap  between  the  State  House,  City  Hall  and 
Washington"  If  he  Is  elected  President. 

He  said  he  would  create  a  high-level  staff 
unit  In  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President 
to  forge  stronger  relationships  between 
states  and  localities  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

This  unit  would  serve  as  a  staff  arm  to  the 
President  on  federal-state-local  relations,  to 
maintain  liaison  with  states  and  localities. 


and  to  serve  as  a  single-stop  service  center 
to  provide  state  and  local  officials  with  In- 
formation on  federal  aid  programs. 

The  Governor  stated  that  the  proposed 
unit  would  "strengthen  our  federalism  by 
providing  the  President  with  a  broad  perspec- 
tive on  relations  with  states  and  localities." 

"It  would  keep  cloee  contact  with  the 
executive  committees  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernors' Conference,  the  Conference  of  Mayors, 
and  the  National  League  of  Cities  to  help  the 
President  and  the  Congress  to  develop  legis- 
lative policy  and  programs  which  encour- 
age and  use  In  the  most  effective  manner 
possible  the  three  levels  of  government- 
federal,  state  and  local — In  serving  the  peo- 
ple's Interest. 

"The  unit  would  also  be  responsible  for 
conducting  a  continuing  review  of  proposed 
federal  programs  to  ascertain  their  effects  on 
state  and  local  governments. 

"It  should  keep  abreast  of  innovative 
state  and  local  programs,  to  make  certain 
that  constructive  efforts  on  the  state  and 
local  levels  were  receiving  proper  attention 
and  support. 

"The  unit  would  also  give  governors. 
mayors,  and  other  state  and  local  officials  one 
place  to  go  In  Washington  to  get  real  guid- 
ance In  locating  needed  federal  aid  pro- 
grams— Instead  of  being  given  the  'run 
around'  from  office  to  office  as  Is  too  often 
the  case  with  the  present  maze  of  govern- 
ment bureaus  and  grant-in-aid  programs. 

"At  present,  there  Is  a  serious  lack  of  com- 
munication between  the  federal  government 
and  states  and  localities. 

"Federal  planners  often  are  totally  un- 
familiar with  state  and  local  efforts  to  solve 
social  problems.  Ambitious  federal  programs 
are  conceived  which  Ignore  or  are  at  cross 
purposes  with  constructive  state  and  local 
programs  designed  for  the  same  end — as  has 
been  notorious,  for  example.  In  the  field  ol 
urban  development. 

"Likewise,  federal  policy-makers  often 
have  little  or  no  interest  in  new  Ideas  de- 
veloped by  states  or  localities,  as  my  own 
experience  testifies. 

"There  Is  no  central  place  In  Washington, 
where  state  or  local  officials  can  go  to  get 
comprehensive  and  useful  information  about 
federal  grants  and  get  help  in  developing 
their  own  programs  to  make  full  use  of  fed- 
eral assistance. 

"The  proposed  staff  unit  should  have  a 
full-time  professional  staff.  It  should  build 
upon  the  work  which  has  already  been  done 
by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning — who  has  been  assigned  liaison 
duties  with  governors,  but  has  had  no  full- 
time  staff  for  this  purpose. 

"This  should  be  a  place  where  governors 
and  mayors  can  bring  their  ideas  for  new 
programs  and  get  a  serious  hearing.  It  would 
aid  In  Implementing  basic  reforms  In  the 
federal  aid  system  by  working  with  gover- 
nors and  mayors  to  develop  formulae  for 
per-caplta  grants  and  broad-category  grants 
to  states  and  localities  and  to  develop  pro- 
posals for  consolidating  and  simplifying  fed- 
eral programs.  In  short,  it  would  help  federal 
policy-makers  integrate  their  plans  with  val- 
uable work  that  is  being  done  by  states  and 
localities. 

"My  proposal  will  be  another  step  In 
strengthening  our  federal  system  and  mak- 
ing our  goverrunent  execute  its  policies  more 
effectively.  It  will  help  close  the  present  gap 
between  promise  and  performance  In  gov- 
ernment." 


ideals.  Idealism  and  the  hopes  of  civilized 
men  for  a  real  international  rule  of  law 
protecting  all  men  are  anachronisms. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  most  emphatically 
that  I  think  those  individuals  who  preach 
this  type  of  defeatism  are  themselves 
anachronisms  and  should  retreat  to  some 
shady  glade  where  they  may  enjoy  the 
sixth  and  seventh  stages  of  man  as 
described  by  Shakespeare  in  "As  You 
I,ike  It." 

These  prophets  of  an  age  long  past 
say  that  we  should  be  realistic  and  quit 
stepping  on  the  toes  of  those  individuals 
and  nations  that  flagrantly  and  with 
impunity  violate  the  basic  rights  belong- 
ing to  all  men — all  men.  We  should  leave 
them  to  pursue  their  course  of  exploita- 
tion without  any  overt  interference. 

One  distinguished  American  went  so 
far  as  to  say  that  we  should  be  thankful 
that  when  the  Colonies  began  their  fight 
for  independence  they  should  have  been 
thankful  they  had  no  UU.  Charter  to 
contend  with. 

Mr.  President,  only  a  lawyer  could  say 
something  like  that  and  I  think  twisting 
the  principles  of  freedom  and  equality 
that  served  as  the  foundation  of  this 
country,  its  Constitution  and  Bill  of 
Rights  is  a  distinct  disservice  to  the  cause 
of  world  peace,  to  the  cause  of  the  rights 
of  men  and,  indeed,  to  the  reputation  of 
anyone  who  espouses  such  a  defeatist 
philosophy. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  by  its  inac- 
tion on  the  human  rights  conventions 
seems  to  have  esjwused  this  philosophy 
by  default.  This  I  deplore  as  I  know  that 
the  Senate  truly  espouses  the  causes  of 
universal  human  rights  and  their  firm 
protection.  But  this  continued  lassitude 
on  our  part  makes  it  appear  that  the 
Senate  does  not  care  about  these  rights 
and  how  greatly  they  may  right  now  be 
violated  on  a  mass  scale. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  put 
the  lie  to  this  defeatist  philosophy  which 
seems  to  be  nothing  so  much  as  a  re- 
versed and  inverted  interpretation  of 
Hegelian  dialectics:  the  mind  of  man  is 
growing  older;  minds  that  grow  older 
grow  wiser;  therefore  the  mind  of  man 
grows  less  wise.  In  other  words  pro- 
ponents of  this  defeatist  philosophy 
would  have  us  believe  that  the  more 
sophisticated,  and  materially  advanced, 
and  wiser  and  more  humane  mankind 
becomes,  the  less  we  have  hope  of,  and 
should  work  for.  a  rule  of  law  that 
brings  reality  more  in  line  with  our 
ideals.  Strange  reasoning,  Mr.  President. 
I  trust  the  Senate  will  explicitly  reject 
this  strange  reasoning  by  speedy  rati- 
fication of  the  human  rights  conventions. 


CONTROVERSY  ON  INTERNATIONAL 
RULE    OF    LAW 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
great  deal  of  controversy  now  sweeps 
back  and  forth  over  this  Nation  and,  in- 
deed, over  the  entire  globe.  The  center 
of  the  storm,  so  to  speak,  is  whether 


WORK  OF  THE  AMERICANS  FOR 
CONSTITUTIONAL  ACTION 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
marked  the  10th  anniversary  of  the 
Americans  for  Constitutional  Action. 
This  organization,  Mr.  President,  has 
been  of  inestimable  help  in  combating 
those  forces  at  work  in  America  that 
would  cause  us  to  forgo  our  cherished 
constitutional  liberties. 

The  Americans  for  Constitutional  Ac- 
tion has  been  of  great  help  in  one  par- 
ticular area  as  they  publish  the  voting 
records  of  Senators  and  Congressmen.  I 
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am  sure  that  I  do  not  agree  with  their 
Interpretation  of  all  the  Issue  votes  which 
they  choose,  but  at  the  same  time  it  must 
be  said  that  the  ACA  index  provides  a 
much-needed  offset  to  voting  indices  of 
organizations  that  generally  fall  to  the 
left  of  center.  They  have  given  those  of 
us  whose  political  and  legislative  philos- 
ophy is  described  as  conservative  a  point 
of  reference  and  an  excellent  guldepost, 
reminding  ourselves  of  the  pledge  we 
have  made  to  uphold  and  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes. 

As  we  think  of  those  who  pledged  their 
lives,  their  fortimes,  and  their  sacred 
honor  in  support  of  the  genesis  of  our 
Nation,  we  today  can  be  satisfied  with 
no  less.  Mr.  President,  I  congratulate  the 
Americans  for  Constitutional  Action 
upon  their  10th  anniversary,  and  wish 
them  all  success  as  we  strive  together  to 
preserve  our  liberties  under  Ood. 


COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS  BY  S. 
DILLON  RIPLEY  AT  HOPSTRA 
UNIVERSITY 

Mr_  JAVETS.  Mr.  President,  a  dlstln- 
giiished  scholar,  S.  Ehllon  Ripley,  Sec- 
ntSLry  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
delivered  the  commencement  address  at 
Hofstra  University  In  Hempstead,  N.Y., 
on  June  13. 

Mr.  Ripley  made  a  number  of  observa- 
tions pertinent  to  the  role  of  the  univer- 
sity and  the  scholar  which  I  think  would 
be  of  interest  to  all  the  Nation's  stu- 
dents. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  his  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Record : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

COMMENCKMKNT     AODRKSS,      HOFSTKA      UnIVZI- 

SXTT.  Hkmpstcao,  N.Y  .  rr  S.  DnxoN  Rn»- 

LXT,  Sbcsctaht.  SurrHSONiAN  Institution, 

JuNS  13.  1968 

(On  this  occasion  the  Secretary  waa 
awarded  an  honorai^  doctorate  of  laws  by 
Dr.  CUfford  L.  Lord.  Prealdent  of  the  Unl- 
verBlty. ) 

In  1847  Joseph  Henry,  the  first  Secretary, 
attended  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  building  on  the 
Mall  In  Washington.  Writing  to  hU  wife 
about  the  Vice  President's  speech  he  com- 
mented: 

"Speeches  and  celebrations  .  .  .  are  how- 
ever the  mere  floxirlsh  of  the  moment  and 
produce  no  lasting  effect.  They  are  the  relics 
of  the  ages  before  the  Invention  of  the  art 
of  printing  when  men  could  only  act  on 
men  through  the  medium  of  the  senses 
when  pageantry  and  oratory  were  Invoked  to 
captivate  the  eye  and  ear  of  those  whose 
Intellects  were  dormant.  But  In  these  times 
exhibitions  of  this  kind  are  not  as  neces- 
sary and  I  hope  the  time  may  come  when 
oratory  and  all  the  arts  employed  to  lead 
the  Judgment  astray  through  the  Impres- 
sions of  the  imagination  will  be  done  away 
with.  If  all  the  discussions  In  Congress  were 
divested  of  oratory  the  truth  would  sooner 
be  settled  on." 

To  which  we  can  only  add  Amen.  For- 
tunately Professor  Henry  was  not  to  live  to 
be  exposed  to  television. 

In  the  siunmer  of  1960  my  wife  and  I  spent 
a  month  In  a  hidden,  cloud-shrouded  valley 
at  9.000  feet  above  sea  level  In  the  central 
mountains  of  New  Oulnea.  There  some  8000 
Dani  people  live  in  small  clusters  of  dome- 
shaped  thatch  huts  and  practice  primitive 
agriculture  using  atone  Implements,  and 
cowries  as  a  medium  of  exchange.  Festivals 


are  Important,  a  prominent  status  symbol 
among  the  men  who  have  achieved  power  In 
the  tribal  councils.  It  was  fascinating  to  us 
to  note  that  at  these  festivals  certain  Im- 
portant men  talked  and  orated  bombastically 
and  endlessly.  We  later  discovered  that  these 
men.  also  more  beautifully  bedecked  than 
most  others  In  shell  ornaments,  their  faces 
more  elaborately  smeared  with  pig's  grease 
and  ashes,  were  In  fact  "talking  chiefs"  as 
the  phrase  is.  They  were  not  the  most  Im- 
portant men  at  all,  but  rather  men  of  the 
second  rank.  The  most  important  men  we 
finally  discovered  were  those  two  or  three 
in  back,  simply  dressed  with  little  of  orna- 
ment to  draw  attention  upon  themselves. 
They  kept  quiet  In  public,  but  when  a  mo- 
ment for  decision  came,  to  war  or  not  to  war. 
to  pay  an  indemnity  or  not  to  pay.  a  word  or 
two,  a  simple  phrase  or  a  sentence  spoken 
quietly  was  enough.  The  result  was  action 
not  words. 

And  so  you  see  me  here  today,  summoned 
to  address  you  in  recognition  of  your  achieve- 
ment In  graduating  from  Hofstra.  I  am  de- 
lighted and  honored  to  do  so.  I  hope  that  I 
win  not  sound  like  a  talking  chief. 

I  am  supposed  to  be  a  middle-aged  pedant, 
an  authority  on  a  small  area  of  descriptive 
biology,  a  specialist,  a  man  out  of  a  museum. 
As  such  I  presumably  amply  live  up  to 
Marshal  McLuhan's  estimate  that  whatever 
I  say  win  be  in  a  dialect  that  you  can  under- 
stand only  in  a  random  manner  if  at  all,  for 
as  he  states  people  over  31  really  can  hardly 
converse  with  people  under  21,  so  all-perva- 
sive has  been  the  effect  on  the  younger  age- 
class  of  that  strange  Cyclopean  eye.  shudder- 
ing out  of  its  box  In  dull,  mlasmlc  corneal 
splendor.  Television  is  supposed  to  have  made 
all  the  difference  between  you  and  me  be- 
cause it  is  supp>oeed  that  the  new  mass  media 
have  made  all  of  you.  I  question  this  and 
find  the  statement  slick,  too  all-inclusive. 

When  I  went  to  the  university  thirty  odd 
years  ago.  I  went  In  the  ebb  tide  of  the 
Oreat  Depression,  feeling  somewhat  discon- 
solate about  the  possibility  of  ever  getting 
a  job.  aware  of  the  presence  of  poverty 
everywhere,  and  cynically  persuaded  that  in 
the  business  world,  preferment  was  by  In- 
fluence, accomplished  through  degrees  of 
clubbableness.  mateyness  or  eventually  ties 
of  blood.  Although  I  bad  oome  to  college  to 
learn  how  to  slap  other  people  on  the  back, 
to  be  matey  and  clubbable,  I  did  not  make 
a  great  success  of  it  all  and  felt  at  a  loss. 

What  the  university  meant  to  me  In  those 
days  was  a  one-of-a-kind  opportunity  to 
delve  Into  books,  to  take  courses  totally  un- 
related to  my  career  or  any  specialty  that  I 
could  think  of.  to  browse  in  realms  that  I 
might  never  see  again,  to  develop  tastes  and 
Interests  In  all  sorts  of  ancillary  fields,  and 
to  find  out  how  to  look  for  sources  of  Infor- 
mation. I  subscribed  to  Whitehead's  notion 
that  a  university  consisted  of  a  band  of 
Imaginative  scholars  with  whom  one  could 
undertake  discourses,  and  that  this  personal 
experience  might  never  come  to  me  again. 

Of  course  I  feel,  in  spite  of  McLuhan,  those 
of  xis  then  heading  Into  World  War  II  were 
Just  as  uncertain  as  you  may  be  today,  just 
as  cynical  In  the  aftermath  of  the  Depression 
as  you  may  be  In  the  continuance  of  the 
Cold  War.  and  Just  as  puzzled  by  the  un- 
fairness and  the  inequities  that  continue  to 
surround  us. 

When  I  graduated  from  college  I  left  with 
no  firm  Intention  of  ever  darkening  the  doors 
of  a  university  again.  Outside  was  where  the 
action  was.  I  was  determined  to  work  at 
something  Intellectual,  and  there  was  no  firm 
persuasion  then,  as  there  is  now.  that  this 
oould  only  be  done  in  a  university.  I  thought 
and  still  think  that  going  to  college  is  a 
privilege,  that  It  is  a  one-of-a-kind  opportu- 
nity for  education,  and  that  as  such  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  training  and  the  trans- 
mission of  information.  If  you  want  that, 
you  go  to  a  technical  school  or  a  graduate 
sctMol  of  higher  Instruction,  a  professional 


school  of  some  sort,  but  college  is  unique.  To 
treat  it  as  the  first  department  of  the  multi- 
versity Is  a  mistake,  a  confusing  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  education. 

But  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  education 
In  college  years  should  lack  immediacy. 
Rather  I  mean  It  should  be  a  time  for  broad- 
ening, for  expanding  horizons  (or  keen  ques- 
tioning of  vaJues  rather  than  a  mere  concen- 
tration on  meeting  immediate  needs.  In  the 
process  of  gotng  to  college  everyone  must  re- 
member that  for  many  of  us  It  is  our  one 
chance  to  become  civilized.  If  we  wish  to 
rebel  against  Inequities  for  example  let  us 
do  It  on  the  basis  of  knowledge  and  self- 
examination.  There  Is  no  use  In  refusing 
what  is  without  a  vision  of  what  should  be. 
I  learned  about  the  comparative  values  of 
life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  in 
two  ways  really,  one  all  the  fun  of  reading 
and  thinking  in  college,  the  other,  all  the 
wonder  and  amaze  of  watching  primitive  men 
In  stone  age  cultures,  fashioning  tools,  carry- 
ing on  elaborate  rituals,  developing  skilled 
knowledge  of  tribal  affairs,  religion,  warfare, 
trade,  agriculture  without  benefit  of  books. 
Man  as  a  tribal  unit  has  survived  for  thou- 
sands of  years  In  a  spectrum  of  varying  en- 
vironments from  the  arctic  to  the  jungles, 
each  group  honed  to  a  fine  keenness  by  their 
surroundings,  living  oh  the  very  edge  of  the 
precipice  and  avoiding  it  by  the  unconscious 
selective  pressures  of  the  life  around  them. 
Such  men  have  much  to  tell  us  of  life  today, 
although  they  are  blowing  away  even  as  we 
watch,  like  dust  devils  across  a  prairie  or  fad- 
ing figures  on  a  television  screen.  The  pres- 
sures of  conformity  of  our  mass  cultures,  our 
technocracy  are  too  great,  and  we  may  lose 
the  fragile  clues  to  the  variety  of  man's  basic 
cultural  and  physical  adaptability  to  our 
changing  planet  and  its  spectrum  of  environ- 
ments, before  we  have  collated  the  evidence. 

There  is  great  pertinence  to  all  this  today. 
The  study  of  minority  cultures  is  diffused 
and  poorly  organized.  Everyone  wants  or 
thinks  they  want  to  know  about  It:  the  city 
planners,  the  engineers,  the  sanitation  ex- 
perts, the  philosophers  of  anthropology,  the 
students  of  stochastic  problems,  models,  the 
students  of  proxemics.  eclstlcs.  the  cyber- 
netlclans  even. 

Woodrow  Wilson  In  1916  said  that  we 
should  be  Involved  In  thoughts  about  educa- 
tion: 

"So  that  we  ought  to  be  careful  to  main- 
tain a  Government  at  which  the  Immigrant 
i.e.  member  of  a  minority,  can  look  with  the 
closest  scrutiny  and  to  which  he  should  be 
at  liberty  to  address  this  question:  'You  de- 
clare this  to  be  a  land  of  liberty  and  of 
equality  and  of  justice;  have  you  made  it 
so  by  your  law?'  We  ought  to  be  able  In  our 
schools.  In  our  night  schools  and  in  every 
other  method  of  instructing  these  people,  to 
show  them  that  that  has  been  our  endeavor. 
We  cannot  conceal  from  them  long  the  fact 
that  we  are  Just  as  human  as  any  other  na- 
tion, that  we  are  just  as  selfish,  that  there 
are  just  as  many  mean  people  amongst 
us  as  anywhere  else,  that  there  are  Just  as 
many  people  here  who  want  to  take  advah- 
tage  of  other  people  as  you  can  find  In  other 
countries.  Just  as  many  cruel  people.  Just  as 
many  people  heartless  when  It  comes  to 
maintaining  and  promoting  their  own  In- 
terest: but  you  can  show  that  our  object  Is 
to  get  these  people  In  harness  and  see  to  It 
that  they  do  not  do  any  damage  and  are 
not  allowed  to  Indulge  the  passions  which 
would  bring  injustice  and  calamity  at  last 
upon  a  nation  whose  object  Is  spiritual  and 
not  material." 

It  is  and  it  must  be.  We  cannot  fall  our- 
selves in  trying,  each  of  us. 

When  the  Smithsonian  Institution  was 
founded  in  1846.  Joseph  Henry  realized  that 
we  had  a  urUque  opportiuilty  to  mobilize 
scholars,  to  get  them  into  touch  with  each 
other,  and  to  create  a  mutual  atmosphere  of 
inquiry,  encourage  individual  research  and 
to  secure  publication  of   results.   This  the 
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Institution  did  in  the  18  years  before  any 
college  in  the  United  States  awarded  a  grad- 
uate degree,  a  PhD.  Through  the  stimulating 
influence  of  his  work,  graduate  study  was 
encouraged  and  given  a  necessary  life.  Im- 
portant group  prcjects  were  undertaken,  re- 
search on  the  mysteries  of  weather,  our 
ocean  resources,  exploration  of  the  land,  sal- 
vage arcliaeology  and  ethnology.  Handbooks 
and  bibliographies  were  published,  source 
materials  gathered  together  and  published 
so  that  they  became  accessible,  the  essential 
preliminaries,  the  modest  and  unassuming 
groundwork  of  vast  realms  of  scholarship  of 
succeeding  generations  was  laid  In  those 
formative  years. 

Not  until  Civil  War  times  did  the  Smith- 
sonian go  into  serious  collecting  or  what  Is 
called  the  museiun  business.  But  by  the 
turn  of  the  Century  the  Institution's  abil- 
ity to  pursue  new  Initiatives  was  gradually 
lost  because  of  financial  dlfflculUes,  and  the 
insUtutlon  became  one  of  many  academic 
organizations  In  the  U.S.,  only  one  among 
many. 

The  Twentieth  Century  saw  the  swift  rise 
of  the  universities  towards  the  peak  which 
they  have  reached  today.  In  the  U.S.  we 
have  built  a  great  educational  establishment 
far-flung  and  active  at  many  levels  of  edu- 
cation, but  it  Is  beginning  to  become  clear 
to  everyone  that  our  universities  cannot  deal 
with  every  level  of  education  and  also  every 
problem  of  society:  the  multiversity  cannot 
become  the  megaverslty,  or  the  cosmoverslty 
without  losing  its  capacity  to  sustain  Its 
central  mission  of  the  education  of  youth. 
The  university  cannot  at  the  same  time  man- 
age cltlss,  develop  Africa,  coordinate  space 
mlssloOT.  develop  new  cigarette  filters,  and 
still  address  Itself  to  the  problems  of  train- 
ing new  generations  of  citizens  for  the  twen- 
ty-first century. 

American  culture  should  not  become  ex- 
clusively a  university  affair:  every  major 
city  should  have  museums  and  cultural  cen- 
ters to  serve  as  centers  of  gravity,  helping 
to  maintain  Interest  In  the  city  center,  help- 
ing to  introduce  all 'of  the  city's  children 
to  nature,  to  art,  and  to  our  complex  modern 
experience,  and  serving  as  points  of  contact 
in  a  lifelong  process  of  renewal  of  the  per- 
sonality, of  curiosity,  of  public  enlighten- 
ment. The  Smithsonian  seeks  to  become  a 
vital  center  institution  in  a  network  of  other 
museums  and  cultural  centers,  to  discover 
new  ways  of  producing  and  presenting  exhib- 
its, new  enrichment  materials  for  our  schools, 
new  ways  of  servicing  lifetime  Interests  In 
change  wherever  It  occurs — in  the  environ- 
ment, m  man's  knowledge,  or  even,  some- 
what ominously,  perhaps,  within  ourselves. 
In  this  it  stands  as  a  great  auxiliary  to  the 
universities,  complementing  their  great  ac- 
complishments which.  In  Its  early  days,  the 
Institution  helped  to  foster. 

Now  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  come 
full  circle.  In  1968  I  would  hope  that  the 
college  would  reestablish  Itself  a  center  In 
which  scholars  are  In  touch  with  students 
in  a  common  quest,  for  exposure  to  a  set 
of  experience  of  the  mind  which  are  educa- 
tional. At  the  same  time  there  Is  a  need 
.tgaln  for  study  of  a  keen  and  piercing  nature, 
after  the  graduate  school,  for  postdoctoral 
studies  at  a  higher  level  especially  Inter- 
disciplinary to  enable  scholars  to  focus  on 
present  problems,  social  biology,  the  life  of 
people  in  the  urban  context,  the  adaptlbllity 
of  the  envlTDnment,  the  Interplay  of  man 
and  mother  earth,  Ceres  of  old,  a  vast  trau- 
matized bulk,  suppurating  with  decay,  end- 
lessly violated  by  man  with  his  Inexhaust- 
ible Itch.  Who  can  tell  where  such  studies 
will  lead  but  If  they  are  not  made,  our  search 
for  the  moon  will  surely  prove  to  be  as  elusive 
as  if  that  pale  deity  were  made  of  cheese. 

And  so  I  give  you  the  future  and  urgency 
of  Indlvldiial  and  team  study  on  our  com- 
mon problems,  of  expoetire  In  college,  of 
keen   disciplined   thought   beyond   training. 


Wilson  spoke  of  this  quest  when  he  said  at  a 
Sssquicentennlal  of  Princeton  In  1896: 

"I  have  hod  sight  of  the  perfect  place  of 
learning  in  my  thought:  a  free  place,  and 
a  various,  where  no  man  could  be  and  not 
know  with  how  great  a  destiny  knowledge 
had  come  Into  the  world — itself  a  little 
world;  but  not  perplexed,  living  with  a 
singleness  of  aim  not  known  without;  the 
home  of  sagacious  men,  hard-headed  and 
with  a  win  to  know,  debators  of  the  world's 
questions  every  day  and  used  to  the  rough 
ways  of  democracy;  and  yet  a  place  removed — 
calm  Science  seated  there,  recluse,  ascetic, 
like  a  nun;  not  knowing  that  the  world 
passes,  not  caring.  If  the  truth  come  but 
in  answer  to  her  prayer;  and  Literature, 
walking  within  her  open  doors,  In  quiet 
chambers. 

"A  place  where  to  hear  the  truth  about 
the  past  and  hold  debate  about  the  affairs 
of  the  present,  with  knowledge  and  without 
passion;  like  the  world  In  having  all  men's 
life  at  heart,  a  place  for  men  and  all  that 
concerns  them,  but  unlike  the  world  In  Its 
self-possession.    Its    thorough    way    of    talk. 

"Who  shaU  show  us  the  way  to  this  place?" 


RESPONSIBILITIES  OP  THE   PRESI- 
DENT AND  OF  CONGRESS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
the  attempt  to  block  these  Court  nomi- 
nations is  as  senseless  as  it  is  dangerous. 

Lets  stop  talking  about  the  phony  is- 
sues. There  is  only  one  real  issue:  Etoes 
a  President  who  has  announced  his  in- 
tention to  retire  7  months  hence  strip 
himself  of  all  his  authorities  and  respon- 
sibilities to  conduct  the  business  of  gov- 
ernment? By  that  logic  we  might  as  well 
close  the  whole  Government  down  today 
and  go  home.  By  that  logic  we  might  as 
well  call  the  negotiators  back  from  Paris. 

We  might  as  well  tell  the  President 
not  to  send  us  any  more  nominations 
of  any  kind,  and  forget  about  the  ones 
now  pending. 

We  might  as  well  tell  the  President 
not  to  sign  any  more  bills  into  law. 

If  I  may  say  so,  Mr.  President,  all  of 
this  has  an  Alice  in  Wonderland  quality 
to  it.  It  is  just  like  telling  the  engineer 
to  jump  off  a  speeding  train  just  be- 
cause he  is  going  to  retire  when  he 
reaches  the  station. 

I  submit  that  for  the  President  to  per- 
mit the  Government  to  drift  would  be 
a  dereliction  of  duty. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  the 
President  is  to  be  the  President  for  4 
years  of  his  4-year  term.  He  is  not  com- 
missioned to  stop  presiding  after  3  years 
and  5  months  or  any  other  shorter  in- 
terval. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  Senate  will  get 
on  with  its  own  responsibilities  of  co- 
operating with  a  responsible  President. 


more  than  adequately  prepared  to  accept 
the  responsibility  of  suffrage  and  under- 
take full  participation  in  the  American 
political  process. 

At  the  present  time,  four  States  permit 
persons  under  the  age  of  21  to  vote: 
Georgia,  Kentucky.  Alaska,  and  Hawaii. 
Recent  nationwide  public  opinion  polls 
show  that  public  support  for  lowering  the 
voting  age  requirement  to  18  has  reached 
an  all-time  high. 

I  urge  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  to  join  with  me  in  supporting  this 
proposal. 


AMERICANS  FOR  CONSTITUTIONAL 
ACTION— lOTH  ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
Thursday  of  this  week  marked  the  10th 
anniversary  of  a  national  organization 
dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  I  refer,  of 
course,  to  the  Americans  for  Constitu- 
tional Action,  and  I  salute  the  fine  serv- 
ice this  body  has  provided  for  our  Na- 
tion's voters. 

Any  effort  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  American  people  the  significant  is- 
sues of  our  time  is  commendable,  espe- 
cially when  such  a  campaign  is  conducted 
in  the  rational,  well-reasoned  manner  of 
the  ACA.  I  wish  this  organization  con- 
tinued success  during  the  next  decade  in 
its  efforts  on  behalf  of  an  informed 
American  electorate. 


LOWERING  THE  VOTING  AGE  TO  18 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  desire 
to  voice  my  support  of  the  President's 
proposal  to  amend  the  Constitution  to 
extend  the  right  to  vote  to  citizens  18 
years  of  age  or  older  in  both  Federal  and 
State  elections. 

This  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment reflects  the  view  not  only  of  the 
President,  but  of  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress, as  well,  that  extending  the  suf- 
frage to  citizens  who  have  reached  the 
age  of  18  would  broaden  the  base  of 
democracy.  The  18-year-old  of  today  is 


MAYOR  WASHINGTON  OFFERS 
A  LONG-RANGE  SOLUTION 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  im- 
mediate problems  facing  our  Nation  to- 
day do  not  always  lend  themselves  to 
immediate  solution.  A  man  with  a  sense 
of  purpose  and  perspective  will  look  be- 
yond the  headlines  in  the  dally  news- 
paper in  his  search  for  a  response  to  our 
continuing  urban,  racial,  and  interna- 
tional crises. 

One  such  man.  Mayor  Walter  E.  Wash- 
ington, of  the  District  of  Columbia,  has 
put  forward  some  substantive  proposals 
which  are  relevant  and  farsighted  at  the 
same  time.  In  his  June  9  commencement 
address  at  Georgetown  University,  Mayor 
Washington  suggested  that  an  encom- 
passing revision  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem would  be  an  appropriate  step  to  take 
toward  meeting  the  needs  which  face  us 
today.  Calling  for  a  more  flexible,  in- 
clusive approach  to  higher  education. 
Mayor  Washington  outlined  specific  pro- 
posals which  would  open  our  educational 
system  to  all  Americans  and  at  the  same 
time  redirect  the  purpose  of  that  system 
in  response  to  the  pressing  need  for  per- 
sonal as  well  as  technical  skills. 

Mayor  Washington's  thoughtful  pro- 
posals reassure  those  of  us  who  are  con- 
vinced that  our  national  energy  can  find 
a  new  direction,  and  the  substance  of 
his  remarks  deserves  the  attention  of 
every  American  sharing  his  concern. 
Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Mayor  Washington's 
address  of  Jime  9  be  included  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Your  Kmlnence.  Cardinal  CBoyle.  Rev- 
erend Harbrecht.  President  Campbell,  fellow 
honoreee,  distinguished  alumni,  members  of 
tbe  graduaUng  class,  and  friends:  I  am  de- 
lighted to  be  able  to  participate  In  the  One 
Hundred  Sixty-ninth  Annual  Commence- 
ment at  Georgetown  University. 

As  I  look  into  the  eyee  of  the  members 
of  the  graduaUng  clasa.  they  i4>pear  to  raise 
the  question.  "What  can  you  say  that  will 
guide  ua  now?" 

I  would  like  to  be  able  to  respond  by 
saying.  "My  friends,  here  Is  the  answer."  but 
this  would  not  be  fair.  There  Is  no  easy 
answer.  Perhaps  the  beet  answer  to  the 
graduates  may  be  found  In  the  challenge 
that  Senator  Kennedy  made  to  the  students 
of  the  University  of  Kansas,  when  he  said. 
"Give  me  your  help,  give  me  your  hand, 
and  we  wlU  build  a  new  America."  Our  re- 
sponse to  that  request  will  tell  the  nation 
and  the  world  that  Robert  P.  Kennedy,  Martin 
Luther  King.  Medgar  Ever*  and  John  P. 
Kennedy  have  not  died  In  vain— that  a  bullet 
does  not  kill  a  cause— that  the  goals  and 
dreams  of  these  men  can  still  come  true. 

We  mourii  Robert  Prancls  Kennedy.  We 
know  that  this  city  and  the  naUon  will  miss 
him.  Senator  Edward  Kennedy  said  In  his 
eulogy  yesterday: 

"My  brother  need  not  be  IdeaUzed  or  en- 
larged m  death  beyond  what  he  was  In  life. 
He  should  be  remembered  simply  as  a  good 
and  decent  man  who  saw  wrong  and  tried 
to  right  It.  saw  suffering  and  tried  to  heal  It. 
saw  war  and  tried  to  stop  It. 

•Those  of  us  who  loved  him  and  who  take 
him  to  hU  rest  today  pray  that  what  he  was 
to  us,  and  what  he  wished  for  others,  will 
some  day  come  to  pass  for  all  the  world." 
As  I  sat  at  the  mass  In  St.  Patrick's  Ca- 
thedral. I  reflected  with  concern  upon  the 
words  of  Archbishop  Terence  J.  Cooke.  And 
now  I  wish  all  of  you  to  reflect  upon  these 
words  with  me — 

"We  have  always  believed  that  national 
unity  Is  indUpensable  if  these  blessings  are 
to  be  achieved  and  that  an  America  divided 
in  Its  Ideals  cannot  stirvlve. 

"We  mourn  Robert  Kennedy.  But  let  us  not 
miss  the  meaning  of  his  life.  We.  too.  must 
live  In  faith.  We  must  respond  to  God's  call. 
We  mxist  answer  our  neighbor's  call  for  true 
freedom  and  equality. 

"Our  response  will  be  made  In  loving  God 
and  loving  oxir  neighbor.  In  proving  our  love 
by  service.  In  serving  by  confronting  and  re- 
solving problems  of  poverty,  race,  violence 
and  war." 

Senator  Kennedy  was  concerned  with  the 
ptirposes  to  which  the  nation  has  directed  Its 
resources,  with  the  lives  of  thoee  In  poverty, 
and  with  the  responsibilities  of  the  affluent 
to  use  their  knowledge  and  power. 

My  concern  Is  not  with  purposefully  com- 
mitted wrongs;  It  Is  with  our  fallixre  to  realize 
a  hope  so  nearly  achieved,  which  Is  to  enlarge 
the  boundaries  of  peace,  prosperity  and 
progress. 

Do  we  want  to  have  an  abundance  of 
things  or  do  we  want  to  free  man  from  limi- 
tations? Do  we  maintain  systems  of  law  and 
order  as  ends  In  themselves  or  do  we  main- 
tain law  and  order  as  a  system  for  Insuring 
Justice  and  opportunity?  Do  we  acquire  an 
education  as  If  It  were  a  property  or  do  we 
become  more  educated  as  a  way  of  being  of 
greater  service?  Do  we  develop  power  to  con- 
trol others  in  order  to  have  our  way  or  do 
we  acquire  power  in  order  to  develop  the 
nation  and  each  single  Individual  In  It? 

Questions  of  purpose  cannot  be  answered 
by  computers,  by  city  planners,  by  contests 
of  power,  or  by  balances  of  power.  They  must 
be  answered  in  philosophical  terms  by  poUcy 
makers  who  take  their  direction  from  the 
people.  The  universities  as  institutions  of 
higher  education  have  a  clear  responsibility 


to  enable  their  graduate*  to  deal  with  these 
quesUons  honestly. 

The  American  democratic  tradition  bridges 
the  Ume  from  the  New  England  town  meet- 
ings to  televUlon.  Today's  issues  are  complex 
and  more  Information  Is  required  to  make 
good  decisions.  Professionals  who  have  been 
trained  In  insUtutlons  of  higher  education 
often  feel  that  It  Is  Impossible  for  anyone 
who  is  not  trained  to  have  an  Intelligent 
opinion.  These  profeeslonals  fall  to  under- 
stand that  their  skills  should  enable  them 
to  assist  people  and  that  their  skllU  can 
translate  the  deelree  and  wUhes  of  people  in- 
to workable  plans.  The  professional  In  a  truly 
participatory  democracy  needs  to  begin  to 
act  as  a  staff  member  carrying  out  the  wishes 
of  those  affected. 

TradlUonally.  professionals  have  been 
taught^not  only  skills,  but  the  value  of  these 
skills  to  society.  As  a  reeult,  they  are  pro- 
moted into  influenUal  poslUons.  are  united 
Into  associations  and  unions  which  frequent- 
ly preclude  others  from  practicing  their 
skllU.  and  are  constantly  reminded  that  they 
are  uniquely  prepared  to  perform  particular 
kinds  of  services.  But  they  often  have  little. 
If  any.  direct  contact  with  the  people  who 
need  their  services.  A  professional  trained  In 
thU  manner  U  skilled  In  things,  not  people; 
In  the  deUvery  of  materials,  not  service;  In 
the  performance  of  tasks,  not  In  cooperative 
citizen  planning. 

The  second  reason  why  participation  U  dif- 
ficult to  achieve  Is  related  to  the  first.  Those 
who  feel  cut  out  of  the  decision-making  proc- 
ess and  who  feel  they  are  not  getting  their 
fair  share  have  lost  confidence  In  the  profes- 
sional whose  acts  are  based  on  isolated  aca- 
demic training  rather  than  on  actual  needs. 
Often  with  this  approach,  no  meaningful  or 
effective  resulU  occur.  Their  skills  have  made 
no  difference  In  the  Uvea  of  people  they  seek 
to  serve.  In  the  case  of  many  minorities,  the 
result  has  been  to  worsen,  rather  than  to  Im- 
prove their  condition.  Members  of  minority 
group*  are  demanding  a  role  In  the  process 
be/ore  the  decisions  are  made.  They  want  to 
bring  to  the  situation  the  very  Information 
that  wa*  not  provided  to  profeeslonals  dur- 
ing their  training— Information  about  peo- 
ple. Often  the  poor.  In  order  to  make  their 
wUhe*  felt,  are  required  to  understand  com- 
pUcated  regulaUons.  prepare  cases,  rewrite 
plans,  review  the  criticisms  of  their  plana, 
and  then  sometimes  raise  matching  funds. 
If  we  are  to  encourage  participation  and 
cooperaUve  action,  we  must  develop  pro- 
cedures that  allow  those  with  a  minimum  of 
resources  to  be  Included  In  the  process.  We 
mxiat.  therefore,  develop  procedure*  that  per- 
mit full  parUclpatlon  by  all. 

Our  concern  about  the  nation  and  the 
fundamental  problems  that  I  feel  underlie 
effective  action  will  suggest  changes  that  are 
possible  In  institutions  of  higher  education. 
The  call  for  innovation  In  higher  education 
has  been  made  by  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
caUon.  Harold  Howe  U.  He  said,  .  .  .  "Despite 
our  national  pride  In  diversity,  a  surprising 
sameness'  permeate*  most  of  American  high- 
er education." 

He  also  recognized  the  lack  of  a  "rational. 
Informed  concern  for  student  growth  In  that 
somewhat  frightening  and  highly  personal 
matter  of  feelings  and  emotions."  "I  do  be- 
lieve," he  further  said,  "that  faciUty  and  ad- 
ministrations must  recognize  the  profound 
influence  their  attitudes  toward  students 
have  on  emotional  and  personal  develop- 
ment." 

This  suggesU  that  we  listen  to  our 
students;  that  we  must  recognize  legitimate 
protest  and  legitimate  involvement.  Ad- 
mlnUtratlon  and  studenU  must  then  move 
forward  together  to  create  conditions  that 
wlU  afford  dignity  and  opportunity  for  all 
men  in  our  society.  To  have  dignity  and  op- 
portiinlty,  we  must  stamp  out  racism, 
violence,  prejudice  and  poverty. 

In  moving  in  these  directions,  universities 
can  perform  a  great  service  by  translating 


scholarly  knowledge  Into  pracUcal  action  In 
our  society.  Institution*  of  higher  education 
must  examine  ways  to  become  more  relevant. 
Innovative  and  responsive. 

Our  society  needs  all  of  the  skills  that  col- 
leges help  people  acquire.  At  the  same  time, 
the  various  dlsclpUns*  must  learn  to  work 
with  each  other  and  with  those  outside  the 
academic  community. 

The  academic  community  should  provide 
the  environment  and  experience  that  ulti- 
mately permits  the  community  to  benefit 
from  scholarly  knowledge  that  has  been 
translated  Into  practical  action.  One  result 
of  this  application  of  knowledge  should  be 
changes  In  the  systems  and  Institutions  of 
society.  We  all  recog:nlze  the  need  for  making 
changes  that  will  Improve  the  life  of  people 
In  the  Inner  city. 

One  approach  to  improving  their  lives  Is 
to  make  It  possible  for  residents  to  acquire 
the  credentials,  training  and  resources  to  take 
part  In  the  mainstream  of  American  life. 
In  line  with  this  approach,  universities  have 
made  special  scholarships  available,  have 
accepted  so-called  "high  risk"  students,  and 
have  established  pre-college  programs.  Even 
so  relatively  few  have  benefitted  so  far. 

We  need  an  approach  that  brings  the  mas- 
sive Impact  of  education  and  action  Into  the 
ghettos.  The  courts  of  CaUfornla  have  de- 
clared that  attending  a  university  Is  a  bene- 
fit, not  a  privilege.  That  benefit  should  carry 
with  It  an  obligation  to  serve,  to  perform  and 
to  Insure  that  the  boundaries  of  peace,  pros- 
perity and  progress  include  everyone  In  our 
society. 

A  new  point  of  \-lew  on  the  part  of  uni- 
versities may  lead  the  way  for  business, 
government  and  society  to  adopt  a  policy  of 
Inclusion  rather  thar.  exclusion. 

The  poor  cannot  afford  long  periods  of  non- 
productlvlty. 

One  approach  to  solving  the  problem  of 
time  Is  the  development  of  the  two-year 
degree,  the  Associate  of  Arts.  The  theory  be- 
hind such  a  program  Is  that  a  person  can  get 
started  on  a  professional  career,  go  to  work, 
and  get  his  bachelor's  degree  while  working. 
Yet  this  Is  only  a  partial  answer  to  the 
problem  of  time  and  speed  of  learning,  be- 
cause If  the  person  does  not  find  the  time  or 
money  to  continue,  he  remains  a  subpro- 
fesslonal. 

Just  as  college  needs  to  be  able  to  examine 
all  points  of  view  and  to  use  the  best  rational 
means  to  arrive  at  a  theory  or  plan  of  action. 
the  city,  at  large,  needs  also  to  be  IntelUgently 
open  to  Innovative  Ideas  and  be  prepared  to 
respond  to  such  Ideas  with  jKJSltlve  action. 

To  be  very  pointed  for  a  moment,  the  city 
you  have  called  home  during  your  college 
years.  Washington.  D.C.,  needs  you  now.  What 
we  need  Is  reason,  a  belief  in  the  humanity 
of  people,  a  love  for  our  home,  and  a  com- 
mitment to  make  the  city  a  good  place  for 
everyone  to  live. 

Certainly,  metropolitan  Washington,  which 
contains  the  second  greatest  collection  of 
highly  educated  persons  In  the  naUon..can 
demonstrate  the  power  of  reason,  wisdom, 
and  cooperation. 

If  the  university  and  Its  graduates  are  se- 
riously concerned  with  our  problems  In  Amer- 
ica now  and  with  the  destiny  of  America, 
they  can: 

1.  Develop  corporate  leaders  who  can  serve 
as  staff  for  the  people; 

2.  Bring  about  those  changes  In  the  sys- 
tem which  will  puU  many  Into  a  better  life; 

3.  Speed  up  the  process  of  learning  and 
make  It  more  relevant  to  the  needs  of  people; 
and 

4.  aeek  to  re-create  the  iinlverslty's  better 
feature*  within  the  total  community. 

These  actions  will  translate  scholarly 
knowledge  Into  practical  action,  will  provide 
solutions  to  problems  of  purpose,  participa- 
tion and  procedure,  and  will  establish  a  true, 
lasting  memorial  to  heroes  that  rest  In  peace. 

The  voice*  of  Robert  P.  Kennedy,  Martin 
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Luther  King.  Jr..  Medgar  Bvers,  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy and  other  leaders  of  our  democracy 
will  continue  an  unending  discussion. 

As  the  Mayor  of  the  city  you  have  caUed 
home  during  your  college  years,  I  leave  you 
with  some  extemporaneous  remarks  made 
by  our  late  Senator  Robert  Kennedy,  speak- 
ing on  the  death  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King. 
He  was  in  Indianapolis,  Indiana  on  April  4, 
1068,  when  be  said: 

"What  we  need  In  the  United  States  .  .  . 
Is  love  and  wisdom  and  compassion  toward 
one  another,  and  a  feeling  of  Justice  toward 
those  who  still  suffer  within  our  own  coun- 
try, whether  they  be  white  or  they  be  black. 

"Let  us  dedicate  ourselves  to  what  the 
Greeks  wrote  so  many  years  ago:  To  tame 
the  savageness  of  man  and  make  gentle  the 
life  of  the  world.  Let  us  dedicate  ourselves 
to  that,  and  say  a  prayer  for  our  country  and 
for  our  people." 


•TOWARD  AN  EXPANDED  DEMOC- 
RACY"—ADDRESS  pY  RICHARD  M. 
NIXON  I 


Mr.  MDNDT.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
evening  former  Vice  President  Richard 
M.  Nixon  spoke  to  the  Nation  over  one 
of  the  major  radio  networks.  The  title  of 
his  address  was  "Toward  an  Expanded 
Democracy."  During  a  national  period 
characterized  by  civil  strife  and  disorder, 
Mr.  Nixon's  thoughtful  appraisal  of 
where  we  are,  how  we  got  there,  and  the 
direction  in  which  we  as  a  nation  should 
move  should  be  of  deep  interest  to 
thoughtful  citizens  everywhere. 

Mr.  Nixon  recognizes  that  much  of 
today's  violence  and  disorder  is  the  prod- 
uct of  those  commonly  called  the  "alien- 
ated"—people  who  either  have  never  had 
faith  in  America's  institutions  or  who 
have  lost  it.  He  traces  through  the  his- 
tory of  the  last  third  of  a  century  the 
factors  and  events  which  have  caused  so 
many  of  our  people  to  lose  their  sense  of 
community.  More  important,  he  sets  out 
the  framework  of  how  he  intends  to  re- 
establish for  the  people  that  essential 
sense  of  community  within  which  all  the 
elements  of  our  society  at  last  can  func- 
tion. „  . 
Mr.  Nixon's  speech  is  an  excellent 
documentary  and  a  thoughtful,  well- 
reasoned  approach  to  a  better  America. 
I  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  Sena- 
tors and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
aa  follows: 

TOWARD  AN  Expanded  Democbact 
(An  address  by  Richard  M.  Nixon,  CBS  radio 
network,  June  27.  1968) 
In  recent  years,  and  tragically  In  recent 
weeks,  America  has  been  rocked  by  disorders, 
shocked  by  crime,  stunned  by  assassina- 
tions, and  left  In  puzzled  fury  by  a  wave  of 
unruly  demonstraUons  and  mass  obstruc- 
tionism not  only  in  the  streets  of  our  cities, 
but  In  the  halU  of  our  great  universities. 

Faced  VTlth  epidemic  disorder,  one  part  of 
the  answer  U  both  to  strengthen  and  to  use 
the  forces  of  law.  But  this  by  Itself  Is  not 
enough  If  we  are  to  restore  domestic  peace, 
we  sooner  or  later  must  bring  those  who 
threaten  It  back  within  the  system. 

At  the  same  time,  we  need  a  searching  new 
look  at  our  political  and  social  ••system" 
Itself. 

THE    ALItNATED 

Much  Of  today's  violence  and  disorder  Is 
the  product  of  those  commonly  called  the 
"alienated"— those  people  who  either  have 


never  had  faith  In  America's  Institutions, 
or  who  have  lost  it.  They  can  be  found  In 
student  mobs  besieging  a  university  build- 
ing, or  looting  m  a  ghetto  riot,  or  peddling 
the  literature  of  hate.  They  challenge  our 
society  because  they  reject  what  they  think 
are  Its  values;  they  threaten  it,  because  all 
too  often  they  also  reject  Its  restraints  and 
Its  procedures  for  peaceful  and  orderly 
change. 

Among  these  alienated  there  are  strident 
voices,  harsh  voices,  crying  out  for  anarchy 
for  Its  own  sake.  These  are  the  extremists 
who  reject  all  authority  except  their  own, 
and  whose  heroes  are  the  Che  Guevaras  of 
the  world — men  for  whom  the  act  of  revolu- 
tion is  an  end  in  Itself,  and  the  particular 
cause  a  mere  excuse  for  violent  means. 

But  If  we  look  closely,  we  see  that  these 
extremists  are  a  small  minority.  When  they 
are  isolated  from  their  followers,  they  can 
readily  be  dealt  with  by  the  forces  of  law. 
Most  of  the  alienated  are  not  so  extreme. 
But  they  are  people  with  a  long  catalogue  of 
dissatisfactions  with  things  as  they  are.  It's 
worth  examining  this  catalogue.  When  we 
do,  some  curious  facts  emerge. 

Let's  look  at  some  of  the  things  they're 
angry  about: 

A  paternalism  that  robs  the  Individual  of 
his  sense  of  self. 

A  widening  gulf  between  the  Individual 
and  his  government,  as  effective  power 
moves  further  and  further  away. 

A  political  dialogue  littered  with  broken 
promises,  with  false  phrases  and  Inflated 
hopes. 

A  racial  dialogue  still  studded  with  the 
old  stereotypes — on  both  sides — that  rein- 
force old  fears  and  play  on  old  distrusts, 
m  which  old  argtiments  about  past  guilt 
block  new  perceptions  of  right  and  wrong. 

A  deep  sense  of  social  Injustice — of  a  funda- 
mental conflict  between  the  'power  struc- 
ture" and  ••human  rights." 

A  welfare  system  that  breaks  families 
apart  rather  than  holding  them  together, 
and  that  robs  the  person  of  pride  and  privacy 
as  the  price  of  filling  his  stomach. 

A  disillusionment  with  wars  that  seem 
avoidable.  In  places  thatj  seem  remote. 

An  anxiety  about  the  future,  and  about 
the  place  of  the  individual — who  more  and 
more  seems  alone  and  powerless  against  an 
overwhelming  society. 

Through  all  these  complaints,  there  runs 
a  common  thread:  that  society  In  the  mass 
Is  losing  touch  with  the  Individual  In  the 
flesh;  that  the  sense  of  community — of  a 
place  of  belonging  where  leaders  listen  and 
respond — has  crumbled;  that  the  power  to 
control  decisions  Immediately  affecting  one's 
life  Is  vanishing;  that  that  unique,  pre- 
cious, indescribable  thing — the  individual 
human  mind,  heart  and  spirit — Is  being  In- 
jured, or  neglected,  or  slighted. 

What's  significant  Is  that  In  this,  the 
alienated  are  not  alone. 


THE   QUIET   REVOLtmON 

In  part,  their  complaints  echo  the  com- 
plaints of  minions  of  other  Americans,  people 
who  are  neither  young  nor  poor,  and  who 
are  proudly  in  the  mainstream  of  American 
life  and  determined  to  stay  there. 

During  the  past  five  months  I've  cam- 
paigned In  twenty-two  states  and  talked  with 
thousands  of  people  from  every  walk  of  life. 
I've  had  a  chance  to  sense  the  mood  of 
America,  in  the  way  that  only  a  candidate 
who  goes  to  the  people  sense  It. 

And  I've  found  something. 

U  we  listen,  we'll  discover  that  the  white 
man  In  the  Boston  suburb  shares  many  of 
the  same  frustrations  as  the  black  man  in 
tbe  Chicago  ghetto.  Not  all,  of  course.  But 
he,  too,  wants  to  be  heard.  He,  too,  wants 
dignity— the  dignity  of  being  a  man,  not  a 
number,  not  a  category  or  a  census  statistic. 

Those  protesting  college  students  who 
carry  signs  reading:  "Do  not  fold,  bend, 
staple   or   mutilate.   This   Is   a  human   be- 


ing." speak  not  only  for  the  student  revolt, 
but  for  the  frustrations  of  Americans  every- 
where. 

Beyond  the  disorders,  there's  another  re- 
bellion going  on  today.  This  other  Is  a  quiet 
revolution.  It's  a  rebeUion  by  the  great,  quiet 
majority— those  who  pay  their  Uxes.  go  to 
their  Jobs,  perform  their  civic  duties,  send 
their  children  to  school  or  college.  I'm  sure 
it  Includes  many  of  you  listening  tonight. 

In  part,  this  quiet  revolution  is  a  protest 
against  the  violence  and  the  excesses  that 
have  marked  a  time  of  tumultuous  change, 
and  also  against  the  heavler-and-heavler  de- 
mands of  an  age  of  Impatience. 

It's  a  rebellion  against  taxes,  and  against 
the  ever-higher  piling  of  Federal  tax  on  state 
tax  on  local  tax. 

Its  a  demand  for  moderation — moderation 
in  the  tone  of  public  discourse,  in  the  style 
of  public  protest.  In  the  posturing  and  prom- 
ises of  public  ofSclals. 
But  It's  also  something  more. 
The  people  who  make  up  this  great  quiet 
majority  want  a  voice  in  the  shaping  of  their 
own   luttire.    They're    not    against    change; 
what  they  want  Is  to  participate  in  the  proc- 
ess of  change,  to  help  mold  the  future  to 
their  own  designs  rather  than  be  swept  along 
by  Impersonal  forces. 
They  too  want  a  voice. 
In  fact.  If  there  is  one  thing  common  to 
all   groups,   all   races,   all   ages.   In   America 
today.  It  is  this:   a  deep,  gut  feeling  that 
they  want  to  be  a  part  of  things,  to  have  a 
say  In  things,  to  have  a  voice — and  to  have 
that  voice  heard. 

THE   FIRST    STEP 

Today's  conflicts  are  part  of  a  pattern  of 
social  upheaval  and  generational  upheaval, 
at  a  time  when  the  old  ordering  of  forces  is 
being  challenged  by  new. 

The  task  of  our  generation  is  to  resolve 
these  conflicts,  and  bring  peiice  among  these 
forces. 

Finding  that  we  do  have  shared  grievances 
Is  the  flrst  step  toward  breaking  down  those 
barriers  that  have  set  group  against  group, 
generation  against  generation.  It's  the  first 
step  toward  finding  answers. 

When  we  look  closely,  we  see  that  much 
of  what  Is  lacking  In  our  society  today  Is 
precisely  what  America  was  established  to 
provide. 

Ours  was  conceived.  In  the  eloquent  sim- 
plicity of  Lincoln's  words,  as  a  government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the 
people. 

As  we  look  back  over  this  middle  third  of 
the  century,  we  find  that  we  have  been  get- 
ting more  and  more  government  for  the 
people,  but  less  and  less  government  of  the 
people  and  by  the  people. 

And  In  this  lies  the  root  of  much  of  today's 
frustration. 

LOSS    OF   COMMUNITT 

Our  whole  development  as  a  nation  has 
been  a  great  experiment,  a  continuing  proc- 
ess of  trial  and  error. 

We  have  a  system  today  that's  an  out- 
growth of  the  experiments  of  the  30's — 
when  the  nation,  faced  with  crisis,  turned 
in  fear  and  desperation  to  Washington.  To 
make  its  experiments  work.  Washington  took 
more  and  more  power  Into  its  own  hands. 
At  the  same  time,  we  were  becoming  a  truly 
continental  nation.  Air  uavel  was  beginning 
to  link  the  coasts.  Radio  and  the  movies  were 
beginning  to  give  us  a  national  culture. 
East  and  West.  North  and  South,  all  were 
discovering  one  another.  Then  came  televi- 
sion, which  more  than  ever  broke  down  the 
sense  of  local  community.  All  across  the  na- 
tion, people  were  not  only  hearing  the  same 
words  but  seeing  the  same  pictures,  in  their 
own  living  rooms,  night  after  night. 

There  was  World  War  II,  which  brought 
the  nation  together  In  a  shared,  sustained 
intensity  of  experience  not  equalled  before 
or  since — and  whirh  again,  and  necessarily, 
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centralized  power  In  the  Federal  government. 
After  World  War  II  we  went  through  a  new 
kind  of  experience,  a  wrenching  readjust- 
ment not  only  to  an  uneaay  peace,  but  to  a 
new  and  unaccustomed  role  of  world  leader- 
ship and  world  reeponslblllty. 

The  nation's  horizons  were  thrust  wide. 
Suddenly,  what  happened  In  Rangoon  or  Rio 
de  Janeiro  mattered  In  America,  and  what 
happened  in  Washington  mattered  In  Ran- 
goon and  Rio. 

At  the  same  time,  of  course,  this  was  a 
period  of  sweeping  social  change,  of  techno- 
logical revolution,  a  time  when  the  forces 
that  shaped  our  lives  kept  getting  bigger  and 
more  remote. 

It  seems  obvious,  now.  that  this  would  have 
been  a  time  in  which  the  place  of  the  Individ- 
ual, his  sense  of  security,  of  uniqueness,  of 
belonging,  would  be  gravely  threatened. 
ROOTS  or  DiaoRon 

No  great  movement,  no  trend,  takes  place 
In  a  vacuum.  The  spread  of  violence  and  dis- 
order is  obviously  no  accident;  obviously,  It 
has  roots  In  the  patterns  of  current  history. 

These  roots  are  many  and  complex.  But  I 
am  suggesting  tonight  that  one  of  the  cen- 
tral roots  Is  this:  the  ste«dy  erosion  of  the 
sensff  of  person,  of  a  place  within  the  system, 
that  we  h»v»  allowed  to  accompany  the  de- 
velopment of  our  mass  society. 

As  everything  around  hUn  has  gotten  big- 
ger, the  individual  has  gotten  smaller  by 
comparison.  He's  been  lost  In  the  mass  of 
things,  his  voice  drowned  out  In  the  chorus. 

The  machinery  of  government  seems  in- 
creasingly remote,  increasingly  incapable  of 
meeting  his  needs  when  action  is  needed. 
The  community  Itself  begins  to  appear  less 
relevant,  and  Its  standards  and  restraints 
become  less  effective. 

He  feels  that  the  system  has  left  him. 

One  reason  people  are  shouting  so  loudly 
today  Is  that  It's  so  far  from  where  they  are 
to  where  the  power  Is.  If  we  fall  to  bring 
power  closer — If  we  persist  In  treating  com- 
plex local  needs  from  remote  centers — well 
be  repeating  tomorrow  mistakes  that  al- 
ready have  added  dangerously  to  the  fric- 
tions of  today. 

BKvoLirriON  or  iokas 

I  have  pointed  out  tonight  that.  In  dltTer- 
Ing  degree,  the  alienated  and  the  rest  ot 
us  share  many  of  the  same  frustrations,  and 
I  have  traced  these  to  the  patterns  of  our 
recent  history. 

Can  we  do  anything  about  It? 

We  can. 

Among  many  of  our  lea<lliig  thinkers, 
there's  been  another  quiet  revolution  go- 
ing on — a  revolution  of  Ideas  about  the  way 
the  nation  should  be  organized  to  deal  with 
its  problems. 

After  a  third  of  a  century  of  concen- 
trating power,  an  old  idea  Is  winning  a  new 
acceptance:  the  idea  that  what  we  need  Is 
a  dispersal  of  power.  What  we  need  Is  not 
one  leader,  but  many  leaders;  not  one  cen- 
ter of  power,  but  many  centers  of  power. 

Richard  Goodwin  stated  this  proposition 
cogently:  "Whatever  our  particular  posi- 
tion, the  one  overriding  goal  of  political  life 
must  be  to  help  restore  and  strengthen  that 
faith  of  the  Individual  in  himself  which  Is 
the  source  of  national  direction  and  gen- 
erosity ol  deed." 

This  Is  a  concept  In  which  I  deeply  be- 
lieve. 

It  also  Is  the  clearest-cut  Issue  of  this 
year's  Presidential  campaign. 

The  man  who  Is  most  likely  to  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  Democratic  party — Vice  Presi- 
dent Humphrey — la  a  man  I  respect.  He  Is  a 
man  of  honor  and  a  man  of  his  convic- 
tions. And  he  honestly  believes  In  the  old 
ways. 

I  believe  In  a  new  way. 

Power  has  been  flowing  to  Washington 
for  a  third  of  a  century,  and  now  It's  time 
to  start  It  flowing  back — to  the  states,  to 


the  communities,   and   most  Important,   to 
the  people. 

Kvery  program  I  offer  In  his  campaign  will 
be  tested  against  this  standard:  Does  It  in- 
crease the  power  of  the  people,  or  diminish 
It?  Does  It  enhance  the  self-respect,  the 
piide.  of  the  Individual  human  being,  or 
reduce  It? 

TIMX   TO    MODKBNIZK 

We  now  are  at  a  great  turning-point.  We 
have  to  decide  which  way  to  go:  whether 
to  take  the  old  road  that  leads  to  a  govern- 
ment getting  bigger  and  bigger,  and  more 
and  more  impersonal — the  road  that  leads 
to  more  rebellions  more  frustration — or 
whether  we  take  a  new  road. 

Every  Idea  has  Its  time.  And  the  time  Is 
now  for  the  Idea  of  an  expanded  democracy, 
of  moving  government  closer  to  the  people, 
of  breaking  massive  problems  into  manage- 
able pieces.  This  way  the  people  can  par- 
ticipate, they  can  be  Involved,  their  voices 
can  be  heard  and  heeded. 

It's  time  to  think  anew  and  act  anew. 

Our  government  today  is  a  propeller-age 
structure  In  a  space-age  world.  In  giving  n 
new  pride  of  place  to  the  Individual,  the 
need  Is  not  to  dismantle  government,  but 
to  modernize  It. 

A    SEARCHING    REAPPRAISAL 

One  of  the  first  tasks  of  the  next  President 
should  be  to  set  In  motion  a  searching,  fun- 
damental re-appralsal  of  our  whole  structure 
of  government — not  only  of  the  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies,  but  also  of  state  and 
local  government,  and  Its  relation  to  tl;e  Fed- 
eral structure. 

The  two  Hoover  Commissions,  which 
studied  the  organization  of  government  for 
Presidents  Truman  and  Elsenhower,  per- 
formed a  major  public  service.  But  thirteen 
years  have  passed  since  the  second  Hoover 
Commission  made  Its  report,  and  during 
those  years  our  population  has  grown  by 
some  35  million;  three  new  Cabinet  depart- 
ments have  been  created:  and  the  whole  pat- 
tern of  relationships  among  governments 
and  people  on  all  levels  has  been  profoundly 
changed. 

There  are  new  relationships  between  city 
and  suburb:  new  patterns  of  direct  Federal 
Involvement  In  the  cities,  and  new  layers 
upon  layers  of  authority  for  the  Individual 
citizen  to  fight  his  way  through. 

The  Conunlsslon  on  Oovernment  Re-Or- 
ganlzatlon  I  am  now  proposing  would  be  a 
commission  with  a  difference.  It  would  have 
a  far  broader  mandate  than  those  given  the 
Hoover  Commissions. 

It  would  thoroughly  study  ways  of  Increas- 
ing the  efficiency  of  government  organiza- 
tion. But  its  focus  would  be  equally  on  the 
reaponsiveneas  of  government. 

Toward  this  end.  It  would  be  charged  with 
searching  out  every  feasible  means  of  de- 
centralizing government,  of  getting  it  closer 
to  the  people,  of  transferring  functions  to 
state  and  local  governments,  of  creating  new 
instrumentalities  where  appropriate  to  In- 
volve the  people  at  the  community  level  di- 
rectly In  the  decisions  that  affect  their  own 
lives. 

It  would  seek  new  ways  to  transfer  func- 
tions from  government  to  private  enterprise, 
and  also  to  the  great,  vital  voluntary  sector — 
to  enlist  the  energies  of  those  millions  of 
Americans  who  stand  ready  and  eager  to 
serve  and  to  help.  In  the  beet  American  tra- 
dition. 

Its  broadly-based  membership  would  In- 
clude the  best  management  talent,  the  best 
government  talent,  and  also  the  best  aca- 
demic talent  from  many  disciplines.  And  one 
of  Its  charges  would  b«  to  start  from  a  new 
premise:  to  search  out  what  the  people  ivant 
from  government  today,  and  then  to  proceed 
to  the  question  of  how  those  wants  can  best 
be  satisfied. 

VICE    PRESIDENT'S    ROLE 

I  have  said  that  if  I  were  President,  I 
would  give  the  Vice  President  major  addi- 


tional duties  In  helping  administer  the  do- 
mestic functions  of  government.  One  of  the 
first  of  these  duties  would  be  to  Involve 
himself  directly  and  personally  In  thU  en- 
tire effort  to  move  government  closer  to  the 
people,  and  to  make  It  more  responsive.  And 
In  making  the  decision  on  the  Vice  Presi- 
dential nominee,  this  Is  one  of  the  major  fac- 
tors I  will  consider. 

This  new,  decentralized  approach  will  re- 
quire a  strengthening  and  modernizing  of 
state  and  local  governments,  so  they  can  ade- 
quately discharge  their  new  responsibilities. 
It  will  require  a  time  of  readjustment,  per- 
haps even  of  difficult  transition.  It  will  re- 
quire trial  and  error.  But  trial  and  error 
is  Itself  a  part  of  the  new  concept,  for  the 
concept  Is  rooted  in  a  basic  belief  than  no 
one  man.  and  no  one  group  of  men.  has  all 
the  answers. 

This  new  distribution  of  authority  will 
mean  different  things  to  different  people. 

To  the  black  man.  it  will  mean  not  only 
the  opening  of  doors  to  the  larger  com- 
munity that  have  previously  been  barred, 
but  also  greater  control,  greater  independ- 
ence, within  his  own  community. 

For  the  student.  It  will  mean  a  greater 
share  In  the  decisions  that  affect  his  own 
community — not  necessarily  In  matters  ot 
educational  curriculum,  or  basic  university 
administration,  but  in  the  personal  things — 
the  rules  of  living — that  mean  so  much. 

Per  all.  It  win  mean  a  chance  to  be  heard. 
It  will  mean  responsive  government.  It  will 
mean  a  continuing  process  of  give-and-take 
It  will  mean  burying  the  old  concept  that 
you  cant  fight  City  Hall.  It  will  mean  the 
power  of  doing  represented  by  thousands  of 
voluntary  associations  with  millions  of  mem- 
bers. 

REESTABLISHING    COMMUNITY 

It's  in  this  way  that  we  can  reestablish  the 
sense  of  community,  and  thus  the  framework 
within  which  all  the  elements  of  our  soclefy 
at  last  can  function. 

I  dont  think  we  can  buy  off  the  alienated 
with  more  money. 

I  don't  think  we  can  suppress  them  with 
more  police. 

But  I  do  think  that  as  we  make  govern- 
ment more  responsive,  as  we  re-klndle  trust 
and  reestablish  a  sense  of  community,  we 
can  bring  many  back  within  the  system.  By 
improving  the  means  of  orderly  change,  we 
can  reduce  the  temptation  to  disorderly 
change. 

But  we  shouldn't  take  this  new  path  Just 
to  bring  peace  to  our  cities  or  Just  to  bring 
calm  to  our  campuses,  or  Just  to  bring  con- 
tentment to  the  suburbs.  We  should  do  it 
because  It's  right — because  people  do  mat- 
ter, and  people  do  have  rights,  and  because 
the  securing  of  those  rights  is  the  first 
business  of  government. 

What  we  need  Is  nothing  less  than  a  revo- 
lutionary new  approach.  Oovernment  hasn't 
kept  up  with  the  times.  The  times  have  been 
rapidly  changing,  but  government  has  been 
only  growing.  As  It's  structured  today,  fbv- 
ernment  simply  can't  keep  abreast  of  the 
mushrooming  complexity  of  country.  Power 
has  to  be  spread  out;  otherwise  It  can't  be 
responsive.  We  have  to  make  our  government 
structures  Into  a  set  of  precision  Instru- 
ments, tooled  for  particular  function. 

That's  the  government  side  of  the  coin. 

ENLISTINO   THE   ENERGIES 

The  other  side  Is  that  we  need  a  massive 
effort  to  ensure  that  private  energies  are  en- 
listed, that  local  governments  are  modern- 
ized, that  the  voluntary  sector  does  step  up 
to  the  oaU. 

This  can't  be  let  go  by  default. 

For  let  me  be  very  clear:  In  turning  away 
from  ever  bigger  government  we  are  not 
turning  our  backs  on  ever  bigger  problems 
Our  aim  is  not  to  Ignore  the  problems,  but 
better  to  solve  them.  It's  not  to  neglect  the 
poor,  but  better  to  serve  their  needs.  It's  not 
to  sit  Idly  by  while  our  air  and  water  are 
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polluted,  but  to  establish  the  most  direct  and 
effective  means  of  control.  It's  not  to  give  up 
In  despair  at  snarled  transportation,  but  to 
enlist  the  energies  of  tho6e  most  directly 
affected  In  straitihtenlng  out  the  snarl. 

As  we  turn  away  from  the  old  paternalism 
of  the  40's  and  toward  the  expanded  de- 
mocracy of  the  70's,  we'll  discover  a  new 
dignity,  a  new  unity,  a  new  stability  In 
America.  We'll  discover  anew  that  this  land 
is  our  land,  all  of  us  together,  that  Its  des- 
tiny IS  our  destiny.  We  are  one  nation,  to- 
gether and  Inseparable,  and  if  that  proposi- 
tion has  been  tested  in  these  past  years, 
tested  In  the  fires  of  our  cities,  tested  In  war 
and  In  the  bitter  debates  the  war  engen- 
dered, tested  In  demonstrations  and  civil  dis- 
obedience'and  In  the  wondering  conflict  of 
the  generations,  the  nation  has  shown  that 
It  can  pass  that  test.  Despite  our  troubles, 
there's  a  gathering  today  of  the  forces  that 
are  going  to  cement  our  society  back  together 
again — determined  that  decency  and  Justice 
tvill  prevail,  and  determined  that  reason 
shall  rule. 

Emerson  wrote  that  "governments  have 
their  origin  in  the  moral  Identity  of  men." 
Woodrow  Wilson  told  us:  "I  believe  In  de- 
mocracy because  It  releases  the  energy  of 
every  human  being." 

To  make  Its  expanded  democracy  work, 
America  will  need  the  willing  hands  of  mil- 
lions of  individual  people — proclaiming  by 
their  deeds  that  moral  Identity  which  Is  the 
rock  our  freedom  rests  on.  America  will  need 
their  Involvement.  It  will  need  their  Ideas 
and  their  energies. 

That  is  why.  In  this  campaign.  In  this 
watershed  year,  I  am  asking  not  Just  for 
your  votes  In  1968,  but  for  your  continued 
help  in  the  next  Administration.  That  Is  why 
I  ask  not  Just  your  support,  but  also  your 
enlistment  In  this  great  adventure  that 
stretches  before  us. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  POLICY  IMPERA- 
TIVES EXPRESSED  BY  EMER- 
GENCY COMMITTEE  FOR  AMERI- 
CAN TRADE 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  on  Fri- 
day, June  14.  a  panel  of  members  of  the 
Emergency  Committee  for  American 
Trade  testified  on  its  behalf  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
which  is  now  holding  the  most  compre- 
hensive hearings  on  foreign  trade  since 
1982.  The  emergency  committee's  53 
members  represent  major  segments  of 
American  manufacturing,  banking,  mer- 
chandising, and  publishing  firms  with 
extensive  domestic  and  international 
commitments.  They  derive  large  portions 
of  their  income  from  exp>ort  sales,  and 
they  employ  thousands  of  American 
workers  in  export  trade. 
The  emergency  committee  points  out: 
The  reciprocal  trade  agreements  program 
Is  entirely  consistent  with  the  principles  of 
Free  Enterprise  market  economy,  and  It 
should  commend  itself  to  the  economic  con- 
servative no  less  than  to  the  political  liberal. 

The  committee  realizes  that  some 
American  producers  may  be  facing  unfair 
competition  from  exports,  but  it  believes 
that  such  problems  "can  be  resolved 
within  the  tested  framework  of  a  multi- 
lateral trading  system  and  an  expanding 
world  economy." 

The  emergency  committee's  witnesses 
were  Mr.  Arthur  K.  Watson,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  IBM  World  Trade  Corp.; 
Mr.  William  Blackle.  chairman  of  the 
Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.;  Mr.  T.  A.  Wil- 
son, president  of  Boeing  Co.;  and  Mr. 


Robert  Purcell.  chairman  of  the  Inter- 
national Basic  Economy  Corp.  Their 
statements  include  their  views  on  trade 
quotas,  agreements  restricting  imports 
across-the-board  to  certain  percentages 
of  domestic  consumption,  and  special 
Import  taxes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statements  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATEMENT  BT  ARTRTTB  K.  WATSON  ON  BEHALF 

OF  THE  Emergency  Committee  fob  Ameri- 
can Trade 

Chairman  Mills  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, my  colleagues  and  I  are  pleased  to 
testify  here  today  on  behalf  of  the  Emer- 
gency Conmilttee  for  American  Trade.  With 
me  are  Mr.  William  Blackle,  Chairman  of  the 
Caterpillar  Tractor  Company,  Mr.  T.  I.  Wil- 
son, President  of  Boeing  Aircraft,  and  Mr. 
Robert  Purcell,  Chairman  of  the  Interna- 
tional Basic  Economy  Corporation.  I  am 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  IBM  World  Trade 
Corporation  and  am  speaking  today  also  as 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Emergency 
Committee,  and  I  am  also  currently  serving 
as  President  of  the  International  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

As  its  name  suggests,  the  Emergency  Com- 
mittee was  formed  In  response  to  the  serious 
threat  which  has  recently  been  posed  to  the 
34-year-old  reciprocal  trade  agreements  pro- 
gram. Our  53  members  represent  major  seg- 
ments of  the  manufacturing,  banking,  mer- 
chandising and  publishing  sectors  of  the 
American  economy.  We  did  not  have  time 
enough  to  obtain  the  approval  of  every  mem- 
ber for  this  statement.  We  do  believe  that 
the  views  expressed  herein  accurately  express 
the  consensus  of  our  Committee.  "They  are 
based  on  public  statements  agreed  to  by 
members  and  on  continuing  communication 
with  them. 

We  have  Joined  together  In  the  Emer- 
gency Committee — and  we  are  here  today — 
because  of  our  conviction,  as  businessmen, 
that  a  substantial  and  growing  volume  of 
two-way  trade,  based  on  reciprocity.  Is  essen- 
tial to  the  economic  health  of  the  United 
States.  We  are  not  free  trade  theorists.  We 
recognize  that  some  American  producers 
may  be  facing  unfair  competition  from  im- 
ports and  that  some  American  exporters.  In- 
cluding members  of  the  Emergency  Commit- 
tee, are  being  discriminated  against  In  for- 
eign markets.  We  recognize  also  that  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  Is  concerned, 
properly  so,  about  the  decline  In  the  U.S. 
trade  balance. 

We  hope  to  deal  v<rlth  these  and  related 
Issues  straightforwardly  and  practically.  We 
believe  that  they  can  be  resolved  within  the 
tested  framework  of  a  multilateral  trading 
system  and  an  expanding  world  economy. 

I  want  to  make  It  clear  at  the  outset  that 
our  companies  have  a  tangible  economic 
stake,  amounting  to  many  billions  of  dollars 
annually.  In  this  system.  We  believe  that  for 
American  Industry  trade  means  Increased 
sales,  profits,  and  lower  unit  costs  .  .  .  that 
It  means  Job  opportunities  for  our  workers, 
who  are  among  the  best-paid  In  the  United 
States  and  therefore  In  the  world  .  .  .  that 
trade  Is  a  spur  to  the  technological  advance- 
ment on  which  America's  economic  progress 
so  heavily  depends. 

While  we  are  here  frankly  to  defend  our 
own  economic  Interests,  we  believe  that  the 
national  interest  Is  likewise  identified  with 
a  liberal  trade  policy.  Parenthetically,  I 
might  say  that  it  is  regrettable  in  some  re- 
spects that  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
program  has  come  to  be  known  as  a  "liberal" 
trade  policy.  This  Is  an  adjective  that  may 
lose  as  many  votes  as  it  wins.  The  Important 
thing  is  that  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
program  Is  entirely  consistent  with  the  prin- 


ciples of  the  Free  Enterprise  market  economy, 
and  it  should  commend  Itself  to  the  eco- 
nomic conservative  no  less  than  to  the  politi- 
cal liberal. 

The  members  of  the  E^mergency  Commit- 
tee are  convinced,  on  the  basis  of  practical 
experience,  that  two-way  International  trade 
Is  a  powerful  engine  of  economic  growth.  We 
have  witnessed  the  effect  In  our  own  com- 
panies and  industries. 

For  example,  among  the  members  of  the 
Emergency  Committee  are  the  nations 
largest  aircraft  makers,  Boeing,  McDonnell 
Douglas,  lyockheed  and  United  Aircraft.  One 
member  company,  Lockheed  Aircraft  Cor- 
paratlon,  exported  $249.3  million  worth  of 
products  in  1967  and  Imported  only  $13  mil- 
lion. It  employed  an  estimated  8,000  to  10,000 
employees  in  export  business  that  year. 

Overall,  Jet  aircraft  and  parts  are  one  of 
the  nation's  largest  exports,  totaling  $921 
million  In  1967,  up  from  the  total  of  $226 
million  of  five  years  earlier.  In  his  statement 
to  this  Committee  on  June  4,  Secretary  Wlrtz 
estimated  that  60,000  Jobs  in  the  aircraft 
Industry  result  from  this  export  business. 

The  simple  yet  essential  truth,  Mr.  Chair- 
main,  is  that  for  many  major  Industries  sales 
in  the  world  market  are  frequently  the  dif- 
ference between  high  cost  production  and 
production  sufficient  to  permit  achievement 
of  scale  economies,  and,  therefore,  markedly 
lower  costs.  The  aircraft  industry  Is  but  one 
example  of  an  Industry  that  would  be  unable 
to  achieve  economies  ol  scale  without  access 
to  International  markets. 

By  the  same  token,  however,  this  depend- 
ence on  foreign  export  markets  makes  their 
industry  very  vulnerable  to  retaliation.  Our 
customers  are  often  governments  or  govern- 
ment-controlled entitles.  If  we  damage  our 
trading  partners,  they  can  turn  elsewhere 
for  their  purchases. 

My  own  corporation  has  a  vital  stake  in 
world  trade.  IBM  exported  $222.9  million 
worth  of  products  in  1967,  compared  to  $84.9 
million  in  1963.  IBM's  total  net  contribution 
to  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  was  $353.6 
million  in  1967.  It  Is  very  difficult  to  estimate 
the  employment  resulting  from  these  ex- 
ports. But  we  do  export  parts  and  equipment 
from  plants  In  all  parts  of  the  country. 

THE   BALANCE   OP   PAYMENTS   AND    TRADE   POLICY 

As  businessmen  and  responsible  citizens, 
we  are  greatly  concerned  with  the  weakening 
trade  balance  and  with  our  recurrent  bal- 
lance-of -payments  deficits. 

An  essential  question  for  public  policy  Is 
whether  In  light  of  a  declining  trade  surplus 
we  should  continue  the  trade  policy  that 
seeks  liberalization  of  barriers  to  trade,  or 
whether  we  should  reverse  that  policy  by  im- 
posing Import  restrictions  such  as  the  quota 
proposals  before  the  Congress,  or  special  im- 
port taxes. 

The  business  community  firmly  believes 
that  the  most  feasible  answer  to  the  balance 
of  trade  problem  Is  reduction  of  the  size  of 
the  federal  deficit,  both  by  cutting  expendi- 
tures and  by  raising  taxes.  These  steps  are 
fundamental  if  we  are  to  control  domestic 
inflation  and  thus  temper  the  economic 
forces  that  on  the  one  hand  have  made  Im- 
ports more  attractive  to  consumers  and  more 
necessary  for  the  economy,  and  on  the  other 
hand  have  made  U.S.  exports  less  competitive 
In  the  world  market. 

We  believe  that  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  nation's  businessmen  want  enactment 
of  the  expenditure  cut/tax  Increase  package 
fashioned  by  the  House-Senate  conference.  It 
Is  the  essential  step  needed  to  help  restore 
our  trade  surplus,  help  restore  confidence  in 
the  dollar,  and  Improve  International  mone- 
tary stability. 

Domestic  price  stability  is  clearly  Impor- 
tant if  U.S.  Industry  Is  to  remain  competi- 
tive world-wide. 

SPECIAL   IMPORT  TAXES 

Direct  measures  have  been  suggested  as 
necessary  to  Improve  the  payments  balance 
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by  Improving  the  balance  of  trade.  Some  ad- 
vocate that  the  United  States  impose  special 
restrlctlona  on  Import*.  Others  have  recom- 
mended a  special  Import  surcharge — some  a 
border  tax  on  Import*  with  a  corresponding 
rebate  on  exports. 

The  proposal  most  widely  discussed  as  a 
"corrective"  for  a  payments  deficit  U  a  Hat 
percentage  surcharge  on  Imports.  The  sur- 
charge level  moat  frequently  discussed  la  10 
percentage  polnU.  Thus.  If  the  duty  on  com- 
modity X  Is  currently  S'-c.  a  10'7  tariff  sur- 
charge would  bring  the  total  duty  up  to 
15% — an  increase  of  major  significance. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Emer- 
gency Committee  for  American  Trade  is  op- 
pc«ed  to  a  Urlff  surcharge.  An  important 
reason  Is  the  harmful  economic  eRect  of 
raising  cosU  In  an  economy  that  is  striving 
to  remain  internationally  competitive.  Ex- 
ports would  fall  because  of  higher  com- 
ponent costs.  Ironically,  there  Is  also  the 
poaslbllltv  of  Increased  imports  of  products 
made  with  cheaper  foreign  raw  materials.  A 
surcharge  would  also  mean  higher  prices  to 
U.S.  consumers  at  a  time  when  many  Ameri- 
can families  are  already  suffering  the  effects 
of  Inflation. 

Finally.  tBere  1*  the  problem  of  foreign 
countermeMnres.  It  U  very  likely  that  other 
countries  would  follow  with  their  own  spe- 
cial import  taxes,  thereby  lowering  the  level 
of  International  trade  but  with  no  net  ad- 
vantage to  the  U.S.  trade  account. 

Many  of  the  same  disadvantages  would  at- 
tach to  a  3<",.  border  tax  export  rebate, 
which  ha*  also  been  suggested  a*  a  balance 
of  payment*  remedy  and.  more  particularly, 
as  a  ba*l8  from  which  the  United  States 
could  begin  to  negotiate  removal  of  other 
countries'  border  taxes. 

Thla  Is  a  most  complex  Issue,  having  to  do 
with  theories  of  taxation  and  the  rules  of 
the  QATT.  A*  this  Committee  knows,  OATT 
rules  permit  indirect  turnover  taxes  on  do- 
mestic production  to  be  rebated  when  goods 
are  exported,  and  permit  an  equivalent  tax 
to  be  levied  on  Imported  good*.  Under  these 
same  OATT  rules,  the  U.S.  uses  the  same 
border  tax  and  rebate  system  to  reflect  our 
own  manufacturers'  excise  taxes,  such  a* 
those  on  tires  and  tubes  at  our  border. 

When  the  border  tax  system  was  conceived 
m  1947.  it  was  considered  an  'equalization" 
tax.  based  on  a  theory  that  indirect  taxes  are 
passed  on  to  consumers.  The  theory  of  taxa- 
tion on  which  the  border  tax  system  was 
based  U  now  widely  challenged.  It  appears 
obvio\u  that  Indirect  taxes  are  not  all  passed 
to  the  consumer.  In  whole  or  part  they  may 
be  absorbed  by  seUers.  It  appears  equally 
obvlou*  that  direct  corporate  taxes,  on  which 
the  VS.  heavily  relies,  are  not  completely 
absorbed  by  corporations,  as  the  theory  held, 
but  may  to  varying  degrees  be  passed  on  to 
consumers  In  higher  prices. 

U.S.  negoUators  have  recently  opened  talks 
In  OATT  to  obtain  changes  In  the  border 
tax.  We  believe  this  Is  the  best  course  of 
action  at  this  time.  It  1*  difficult  to  expect 
that  a  2''^  charge  on  Imports  and  a  21~  re- 
bate on  exports,  such  as  had  reportedly  been 
proposed  within  the  Treasury,  would  pro- 
duce any  real  Impact  on  our  balance  of  trade. 
Although  a  program  of  rebate  would  mean 
cash  In  hand  to  our  members,  we  under- 
stand that  many  of  our  major  trading  part- 
ners could  legally  Justify  additional  border 
taxes  sboxUd  the  U.S.  choose  this  course  of 
action.  Such  a  course,  even  though  to  our 
own  Immediate  advantage,  would  In  the  end 
be  self-defeaUng. 

Neither  do  we  think  that  a  border  tax  or 
a  tariff  surcharge  are  needed  for  bargaining 
reasons,  even  were  our  trading  partners  to 
accept  such  measvirea  without  retaliation. 
There  are  existing  remedies  in  VS.  law  for 
Inequities  against  some  American  Arms  and 
industries.  The  countervailing  duty  law  pro- 
vides protection  against  foreign  impwrts  that 
are  subsidized.  Section  337  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  Is  intended  to  provide  a  recourse  for 


ttKMe  firm*  that  suffer  because  foreign  firm* 
and  their  US  agenu  or  distributors  are  vio- 
lating our  anti-trust  laws.  We  have  treaties 
of  PrlendAhlp.  Commerce  and  Navigation 
with  moat  countries,  treaties  that  provide 
that  unfair  trade  practices,  and  discrimi- 
nation m  other  matters  such  a*  Investment, 
shall  be  removed.  We  have  an  antl-dumplng 
law  designed  to  curb  the  selling  of  foreign 
goods  m  thU  market  at  prices  below  those 
in  the  home  market  of  the  exporter.  A  na- 
tional security  provision  Ifa  the  1963  trade 
act  provides  for  an  Investigative  procedure 
and  special  Import  protection  when  a  sound 
case  of  national  defense  essentiality  Is  made. 
We  further  have  In  the  1962  trade  act  an 
escape  clause  and  adjustment  assistance  pro- 
cedure. Finally,  we  have  the  provisions  of 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade, 
rules  that  give  u*  right*  to  take  action 
against  foreign  trade  practices  that  violate 
our  rights.  No  doubt  these  mechanisms  can 
and  should  be  employed  more  vigorously.  But 
we  submit.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  they  provide 
a  very  strong  basis  for  protecting  ourselves 
from  Injurious  foreign  practices  that  are  felt 
by  our  businessmen  both  here  and  abroad. 
Mr  Chairman,  what  concern*  us  a*  busi- 
nessmen about  both  types  of  special  Import 
charge  Is  not  only  the  likely  harmful  Im- 
pact on  our  trade,  but.  equally,  the  Impact 
of  an  International  trade  "war"  on  VS. 
business  operation*  overseas.  It  Is  vitally 
Important  to  this  country  that  the  climate 
for  U.S.  foreign  Investmenu  be  a*  healthy 
a*  pooslble. 

The  profits  of  American  owned  businesses 
abroad  strengthen  American  firm*  and  the 
American  economy.  These  foreign  business 
operation*  are  In  a  sense  the  hostages  of 
foreign  governments.  They  operate  under 
ho«t  country  laws,  and  they  depend  on  a 
favorable  business  climate  in  those  coun- 
tries. Foreign  hostlUty  toward  American 
firm*  would  be  one  the  first  result*  of  a 
Uade  war  started  by  this  country.  There  are 
a  number  of  ways  In  which  thla  hostlUty 
could  b©  expressed — none  of  which  would 
be  helpful.  I  have  In  mind  such  devices  a* 
government  taxes  and  licensing  policies  that 
could  t>e  used  to  discriminate  against  exist- 
ing and  prospective  U.S.  Investments. 

The  diminishing  strength  of  the  balance 
of  trade  Is  a  serious  problem.  Putting  our 
own  domestic  economy  In  order  Is  the  over- 
riding corrective  measure.  Other  measures 
such  a*  vlgorou*  diplomatic  representation* 
on  behalf  of  U.S.  Interests  are  In  order.  The 
offer  of  sixteen  of  our  nukjor  trading  part- 
ners to  accelerate  their  Kennedy  Round 
tariff  cut*  ha*  been  encouraged  by  our  Com- 
mittee In  direct  contact*  with  oversea*  b\i*l- 
ness  organizations.  While  the  present  offer 
Is  conditional  on  certain  U.S.  actions  that 
may  prove  unacceptable.  It  Is  In  the  right 
direction  of  multilateral  solutions  to  do- 
mestic problem*. 

OBOXaLT    MAXXmNG    AND    EQUITABLE  TBAOK 

The  nation's  balance  of  payments  prob- 
lem and  the  weakness  of  the  trade  account 
have  been  used  by  the  proponents  of  trade 
restriction  a*  a  compelling  reason  for  the 
more  usual  types  of  trade  restriction.  In  a 
time  of  balance  of  payments  crisis,  national 
economic  policy  should  help  create  a  more 
competitive  domestic  economy.  Proposals  for 
Import  "ceilings"  and  quota*  are  Inherently 
antl-compeOtlve  devices,  the  opposite  of  the 
type  of  measure  that  should  be  taken. 

For  these  general  reason*,  the  Emergency 
Committee  for  American  Trade  objects  very 
strongly  to  the  restrictive  trade  formulae  In 
what  are  called  "orderly  marketing"  or 
"equitable  trade"  bUls.  A  notoble  example  of 
these,  H.R.  16936.  would  automatically  Im- 
post quantitative  Import  limitations  on  the 
basis  of  simple  arithmetic  formulae.  In  effect 
this  "omnibus"  approach  to  Import  restric- 
tion employs  the  quota  device,  but  In  a  dis- 
guised form.  Without  prior  proof  of  injury 
to  dcwnesUc  Industry,  import  ceilings  wwild 


be  Imposed  based  on  rates  of  growth  of  im- 
ports, variously  calculated,  over  varying  time 
periods,  and  in  different  regional  markets. 

The  application  of  these  formulae  would 
be  an  administrative  nightmare.  Experience 
with  the  operation  of  present  Import  quotas, 
on  cotton,  textiles,  oil  and  sugar,  and  the 
like  has  proved  the  difficulty  of  administer- 
ing an  Import  quota  program  and  the  Im- 
possibility of  fairly  allocating  the  quota 
among  different  domestic  consumers  and  for- 
eign suppliers. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  danger  of  the  "omni- 
bus" quota,  or  ""equitable"  trade  approach  Is 
Its  rhetorical  appeal.  Its  proponents  argue 
that,  in  contraat  to  an  Inflexible  quota,  the 
"celling"  approach  would  permit  Import*  an 
assured  growth  a*  rapid  a*  that  of  domestic 
consumption  of  particular  products.  They 
would  hope  to  put  aside  the  possibility  of 
foreign  retaliation  by  claiming  that  the  ceil- 
ings would  not  actually  "cut  back"  imports, 
but  that  they  would  merely  allow  "equit- 
able" growth  In  tune  with  the  rest  of  the 
market. 

These  arguments  on  their  face  sound  rea- 
sonable and  fair.  But  such  market  control 
devices  have  no  precedent  In  the  domestic 
economy,  and  they  khould  not.  A*  Ameri- 
can businessmen,  we  believe  that  the  so  called 
orderly  trade  approach  to  competition  and 
the  marketplace  Is  the  antithesis  of  the  com- 
petitive philosophy  and  attitudes  that  have 
made  this  economy  the  richest  and  most  pro- 
gressive In  the  world. 

QUOTAS 

A  major  concern  of  the  Einergency  Ccwn- 
mlttee  are  the  many  quota  proposals  now 
before  Congress.  It  la  not  possible  to  explore 
here  the  problems  of  each  commodity  for 
which  there  Is  a  quota  proposed.  Invariably 
each  case  for  protection  from  foreign  compe- 
tition ha*  different  characteristic*  and 
causes. 

Some  firms  or  even  Industries  may  have 
some  major  problems  which  make  them  vul- 
nerable to  Import  competition.  We  do  not 
Ignore  factors  that  make  Import  competi- 
tion unfair  and  disruptive.  Otir  purpose  Is  to 
find  ways  to  make  adjustment  to  competi- 
tion easier,  and  to  remove  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices, either  through  the  application  of  exist- 
ing statutes,  the  creation  of  new  statutes,  or 
by  changes  In.  or  creation  of,  new  Interna- 
tional rules. 

The  Emergency  Committee's  view  Is  that 
quotas  are  a  negative,  self-defeating  form  of 
response  both  to  problems  of  competition 
and  to  problems  of  unfair  trade  practices. 
By  their  nature,  quotas  reduce  Incentives  to 
modernize,  to  cut  cost*,  to  Increase  produc- 
tivity and  output — the  essential  underpin- 
nings of  our  high  standard  of  living  and 
wages.  These  forces  would  be  weakened  be- 
hind a  shield  of  government  restrictions 
which  operate  a*  subsidies.  In  the  long  run. 
our  economic  growth  and  high  standards  of 
living  depend  on  the  ability  of  efficient  Indus- 
trie* to  compete  In  our  own  and  In  World 
markets,  and  we  believe  that  trade  legisla- 
tion and  policy  should  be  directed  to  this 
objective. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  visited  Europe  sev- 
eral times  In  recent  months,  as  well  as  Latin 
America.  The  leading  businessmen  I  talked 
to  In  each  country  are  all  concerned  with  our 
balance  of  payments  problem  and  with  the 
prospect  of  trade  restrictions  here.  To  a  man, 
however,  they  believe  that  restrictive  actions 
by  the  United  States  would  Initiate  a  com- 
petitive series  of  restrictions  in  their  own 
countries,  with  everyone  a  loser  and  no  one 
a  winner. 

LOW-WAGS    IMPOR"r8 

Let  me  touch  on  employment.  Some  so- 
phisticated exponents  of  Import  protection, 
using  a  computer  analysis,  have  attempted 
to  demonstrate  a  direct  causal  relationship 
between  imports  and  labor  displacement  be- 
tween 1958/60  and  1964,  particularly  In  what 
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are  called  low-wage  Industries.  At  this  point 
m  our  statement  I  will  state  only  that  our 
own  analysis  shows  that  rising  productivity 
was  a  much  more  important  cause  of  the  loss 
of  Jobs  in  these  Industries  than  was  the  rise 
in  net  imports.  Furthermore,  from  1964  to 
1966  sU  of  the  nine  Industries  which  are 
claimed  to  have  suffered  most  from  Import 
competition  actually  showed  Increases  In  em- 
ployment because  of  a  vigorous  rise  In  their 
sales. 

We  are  prepared  to  discuss  this  in  more 
detail, 

OBJSCTTVES  rOB   AMEBICAN   TRADE   POLICE 

As  a  general  objective,  we  believe  that  the 
continuing  thrust  of  U.S.  trade  policy  must 
be  reciprocally  and  progressively  to  reduce 
trade  barriers  of  all  kinds.  Though  the  Ken- 
nedy Round  succeeded  In  reducing  the  aver- 
age tariff  levels  of  most  major  industrial 
countries  to  quite  low  levels,  many  high 
rates  remain  to  be  dismantled. 

But  tariff  reduction  should  no  longer  be 
the  principal  objective  of  trade  policy.  That 
objective  must  be  a  new  effort  to  document 
and  progressively  eliminate  "other-than- 
tarlff"  barriers  to  trade.  These  barriers,  along 
with  the  traditional  tariffs  and  quotas,  can 
both  Impede  trade  and  greatly  distort  trade 
patterns. 

FAIB  COMPETITION  POLICY 

Our  experience  In  world  markets  leads  us 
to  the  firm  recommendation  that  we  begin 
now  to  lay  the  foundations  for  a  "fair  com- 
petition policy"  that  would  achieve  a  sub- 
stantial degree  of  commonness  In  the  en- 
vironment In  which  International  business  Is 
transacted.  The  objective  of  this  policy 
should  be  to  create  a  code  or  series  of  codes 
that  would  establish  common  norms  and 
standards. 

The  new  International  Antidumping  Code 
Is  an  example  of  the  type  of  International 
agreement  that  I  have  In  mind.  Without  at- 
tempting to  Judge  the  technical  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  VS.  antidumping  law 
and  the  International  Code  are  In  conflict, 
we  believe  that  the  Code  Is  a  positive  step 
forward  and  Indicates  the  direction  towards 
whlc'a  policy  should  aim. 

STBXNCTHKNING  THE  CONDUCT  OF  U.S.   FOREIGN 
ECONOMIC  POLICY 

If  the  United  States  Is  to  cope  fully  with 
trade  problem*  and  Is  to  be  able  to  effectively 
encourage  creation  of  a  world  program  for 
fair  economic  competition,  thought  should 
be  given  to  Improved  administrative  mecha- 
nisms for  the  conduct  of  trade  and  related 
foreign  economic  policies.  A  minimum  re- 
quirement Is  to  make  permanent  the  Office 
of  the  Special  Representative  for  Trade  Nego- 
tiations and  to  strengthen  Its  ability  to  han- 
dle the  many  complex  foreign  trade  and  com- 
mercial Issues  that  dally  confront  it.  Beyond 
this,  we  suggest  that  this  country  begin  to 
plan  for  eventual  creation  of  a  foreign  eco- 
nomic policy  agency  with  Cabinet  status. 

We  suggest  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee give  thought  to  this  proposal  In  fram- 
ing new  legislation. 

AOMINISTKATION  TRADE  BILL 

The  proposed  1968  Trade  Expansion  Act  Is 
necessary  at  this  time  for  a  number  of  rea- 
sons. The  so-called  "housekeeping"  authority 
It  contains  will  simply  allow  the  President 
to  use  the  tariff  cutting  authority  left  over 
from  the  1962  Trade  Expansion  Act  to  con- 
duct properly  the  nation's  commercial  rela- 
tions. It  would  also  give  the  President  the 
bargaining  power  he  might  need  to  conduct 
negotiations  to  correct  special  problems  aris- 
ing between  the  United  States  and  one  or 
several  of  Its  trading  partners.  It  Is  our  un- 
derstanding that  the  Administration  has  no 
intentions  or  plans  to  enter  Into  any  broad- 
scale  tariff  negotiations  should  the  houEe- 
keeplng  authority  be  granted. 

A  major  problem  of  the  Kennedy  Round 
was  the  American  Selling  Price  (ASP)   sys- 


tem of  customs  valuation,  a  system  which 
permits  duties  on  four  kinds  of  Imports  to 
be  based  on  the  U.S.  price  of  the  competi- 
tive product,  rather  than  the  actual  price  of 
the  Import  Itself.  Though  essentially  It  Is  a 
technical  problem  of  Import  valuation,  ASP 
Is  a  choice  example  of  a  non-tariff  barrier 
to  trade.  Administration  spokesmen  have  dis- 
cussed at  length  the  nature  of  the  ASP  sys- 
tem, and  spokesmen  for  those  who  oppose 
change  In  the  present  system  will  no  doubt 
exhaustively  explore  the  technical  aspects  of 
this  method  of  customs  valuation  In  days 
to  come. 

We  can  only  make  some  general  observa- 
tions here.  First,  in  my  post  as  President  of 
the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce,  I 
talk  regularly  with  businessmen  abroad.  I 
have  been  deeply  impressed  by  the  extent  to 
which  foreign  businessmen  see  the  American 
Selling  Price  system  as  a  major  impediment 
to  trade  relations,  as  a  symbol  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  competing  In  the  American  market. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  American  Selling 
Price,  unless  modified  to  conform  to  the 
standard  methods  of  valuing  imports,  will 
impede  further  meaningful  progress  In  re- 
moving foreign  non-tariff  barriers,  and  cre- 
ating conditions  of  fair  competition  in  world 
trade  by  eliminating  restrictive  business 
practices. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  one  group  of  busi- 
nessmen to  suggest  remedies  for  another.  We 
do  not  wish  to  be  in  that  position,  and  would 
merely  rest  our  comments  about  ASP  on 
these  thoughts:  uniformity  of  commercial 
practice  is  a  particularly  desirable  objective 
m  international  business;  the  ASP  system 
Itself  has  outlived  the  conditions  that  made 
It  desirable  in  1922  as  a  measure  to  encour- 
age development  of  the  then  '"Infant"  ben- 
zenoid  chemical  industry;  ASP  stands  In  the 
way  of  really  meaningful  future  liberaliza- 
tion of  world  trade  through  removal  of  the 
other-than-tarlff  restrictive  trade  practices  of 
other  countries. 

The  proposed  trade  bill  would  also  author- 
ize annual  appropriations  to  finance  the  U.S. 
contribution  to  the  budget  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  We  support 
this  proposal,  because  we  believe  that  In  any 
meaningful  effort  to  establish  uniform  world 
competition  rules  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  would  likely  be  the  prin- 
cipal Instrument  through  which  to  achieve 
this  objective. 

CONCLUSION 

We  have  tried  to  demonsuate  the  nature 
of  our  economic  stake  in  a  freer  trade  pol- 
icy. We  believe  that  restrictions  such  as 
quotas  and  orderly  marketing  ceilings  are 
unwarranted  and  Inconsistent  with  a  free 
enterprise  economic  system.  We  believe  that 
the  balance  of  trade  problem  must  be  met 
by  fundamental  U.S.  economic  policy  meas- 
ures, rather  than  by  measures  of  external 
control.  We  are  convinced  that  any  advan- 
tage the  United  States  attempts  to  gain 
through  restrictlonlst  schemes  will  be  more 
than  wiped  out  by  retaliation  from  our  trad- 
ing partners. 

For  the  future,  we  recommend  that  a  pol- 
icy of  fair  competition  in  world  trade  be 
formulated  and  Implemented  appropriately, 
and  that  primarily  In  this  way  problems  of 
unfair  foreign  trade  practices  be  corrected. 
The  President's  trade  proposals  would  be  a 
first  step  forward. 

STATEMENT  BY  ROBERT  W.  PURCELL,  CHAIRMAN 

OF  TK*  International  Basic  Economy  Corp. 
Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  Is  Robert  W.  Pur- 
cell.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Emergency  Com- 
mittee for  American  Trade.  For  the  past 
several  years  I  have  been  officially  connected 
with  the  International  Basic  Economy  Cor- 
poration successively  as  President,  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  most  recently. 
Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee.  This 
corporation,  generally  referred  to  as  IBEC,  Is 
engaged  in  a  number  of  business  activities 


specifically  designed  In  part  to  contribute  to 
the  economic  development  of  less  developed 
countries  on  a  private  enterprise  basis.  To 
that  end,  we  have  business  activities  in  some 
18  countries  which  are  classified  as  less  de- 
veloped and  therefore  the  object  of  aid  and 
support  In  line  with  our  Government's  offi- 
cial foreign  policy. 

Through  this  network  of  business  organi- 
zations, we  are  In  close  contact  with  these 
countries'  business  leaders,  professional  men, 
political  leaders,  and  others  engaged  In  all 
walks  of  life.  The  first  point  I  wish  to  make 
here  this  morning  Is  that  the  people  In  these 
less    developed    countries    view    with    great 
alarm  any  move  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  which  will  tend  to  decrease 
world  trade  and  the  ability  of  these  coun- 
tries to  participate  In  It.  They  frankly  fall  to 
comprehend  any  policy  of  the  United  States 
which,  while  giving  financial  aid  to  them  on 
the  one  hand,  will,  on  the  other,  impair  their 
ability    to    export    their    products    through 
world  trading  channels  to  the  United  States. 
They  point  out  that  when  other  Industrial- 
ized countries  retaliate  against  U.S.  protec- 
tlomsm  by  erecting  trade  barriers  of  their 
own  then  their  export  trade  would  be  ad- 
versely affected  elsewhere  in  the  world.  I  sub- 
mit, Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  adoption  here 
of  protectionist  measures  would  be  a  sad  step 
backwards  in  our  continuing  endeavors  to 
maintain  good  relations  between  this  coun- 
try and  the  developing  nations  of  the  world. 
"The  second  and  final  point  I  wish  to  make 
this   morning,   Mr.   Chairman,   relates   to   a 
question  that  is  frequently  used  to  arouse 
the  emotions — the  effect  of  Imports  on  Jobs. 
It  has  been  argued,  frequently  and  vig- 
orously, that  American  industry  needs  pro- 
tection against  Imports  so  that  our  people 
will  not  lose  their  Jobs.  We  all  understand 
the  seriousness  of  such  a  charge.  But  I  must 
say  that  this  argument  sounds  a  bit  strange 
today,  considering  that  the  national  unem- 
ployment rate  Is   now   down   to   3.5 Tr,   that 
experienced   wage  and  salary  workers  have 
an   unemployment  rate   of   3.2%,   and   that 
unemployment  among  married  men  is  down 
to  the  extremely  low  level  of  1.6%.  We  have. 
In,  fact,  a  situation  that  has  edged  beyond 
full  employment  toward  one  of  over-employ- 
ment, and  the  resulting  labor  shortages  are 
a  significant  force  behind  our  current  infla- 
tionary problem. 

This  is  not  to  deny  that  high  unemploy- 
ment rates  continue  to  exist  In  certain  areas 
and  among  certain  groups  in  our  economy. 
Everyone  is  aware  that  there  is  considerable 
unemployment  among  the  young,  among 
Negroes,  in  depresseed  areas  and  in  the 
ghettocs.  The  question  at  Issue,  however.  Is 
whether  or  not  Import  quotas  or  similar 
devices  will  actually  Improve  the  employ- 
ment situation  for  these  people.  We  find  no 
compelling  evidence  that  it  will.  If  we  are  to 
solve  the  unemployment  problem  that  now 
exists  in  various  pockets  in  our  economy, 
the  tools  used  are  going  to  have  to  be  the 
kind  that  can  be  applied  directly  to  the 
problem  where  it  exists.  Genwal  tools,  like 
Import  quotas  covering  entire  indusitries,  will 
not  do  this  Job  and  will  give  us  more  infla- 
tion. Furthermore,  it  is  erroneous  to  think 
that  industries  or  even  particular  enter- 
prises protected  by  quotas  will  provide  real 
solutions  to  the  problems  of  unemployment 
and  poverty.  What  they  would  do  is  trap 
people  in  low-paying  Jobs  and  virtually  guar- 
antee continuation  of  their  status  as  low- 
wage  workers. 

In  1966,  in  testimony  presented  to  a 
subcommittee  of  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  this  Job  argument  was 
offered  in  a  slightly  different  form  by  the 
Trade  Relations  Council.  It  was  based  on 
a  computer  analysis  of  data  on  employment. 
Imports  smd  exp<M-ts  for  certain  U.S.  indus- 
tries. A  key  table  In  that  analysis  covered 
35  industries,  all  of  them  at  the  relatively 
small  four  digit  Standard  Industrial  Classi- 
fication code  level.  The  35  industries  were 
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Ubor-lntenalve;  all  35  •bowed  a  decline  In 
employment  from  tbe  ave*age  for  1958-60  to 
19M;  and  all  showed  an  Increase  In  net 
Imports  over  thoee  same  years.  The  Implica- 
ttoQ  was  plain.  Imports  were  presumably 
causing  the  decline  In  employment,  and  the 
decline  a  as  particularly  bad  because  labor- 
intensive  Industries  ofler  many  of  the  begin- 
nlng  Jobs  for  people  with  low  skills. 

The  35  industries  involved  had  lost  a  little 
over  200.000  Jobs  over  the  period  involved. 
About  3^4  of  this  loss  was  concentrated  in  9 
of  the  35  Industries.  Our  econcmlsU  ex- 
amined these  nine  IndusUles.  Our  analyaU 
showed  that  most  of  the  Jobs  Involved  were 
lost  because  of  a  rise  In  productivity  In  the 
Industries  Involved.  Imports  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  loss  of  most  of  these  Jobs.  It  is 
true  that  Imports  exceeded  exports  by  a 
greater  margin  In  1964  than  1958  60  In  every 
one  of  the  nine  Industries  examined,  but  the 
rise  m  net  Imports  accounted  for  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  actual  decline  In  Jobs. 
In  Footwear,  where  the  Job  decline  due  to 
Imports  was  greatest.  3.450  out  of  12.764 
production  worker  Jobs  lost  could  be  traced  to 
Imports.  However.  In  Sawmills  and  Planing 
Mills  only  2.053  out  of  42.133  could  be  traced 
.to  in^grts,  and  in  Bakery  Products  only  117 
j>rodyf;t^on  workers  Jobs  out  of  a  total  of 
18.713  Jobs  lost  could  be  attributed  to  Im- 
ports. The  Implication  that  Imporu  caused 
most  of  the  Job  losses  Is  errjneous.  While  the 
loss  of  even  one  Job  can  be  a  personal  tragedy, 
even  this  must  be  offset  against  the  2.9  mil- 
lion American  Jobs  based  on  exports  which 
are  at  hazard  when  we  consider  protectionism 
and  the  retaliation  it  would  provoke. 

One  last  point  la  worth  making  about  the 
nine  Industries  that  were  analyzed.  During 
1964-1966.  six  of  them  showed  employment 
Increases,  and  the  others  showed  a  reduced 
rate  of  Job  loss. 

Details  of  our  analysis  are  available  if  the 
Committee  would  like  to  pursue  this  question 
further 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  this  opportunity 
to  present  by  views. 

STATXMENT   of  WILUAM    Bl-ACKIK.    Chaibman, 

Catk«pillab  Tkactob  Co. 

I  would  like  to  support  the  position  of  the 
Emergency  Committee — by  appealing  for 
Protection — for  protection  of  the  Jobs  of  mll- 
Uons  of  Americans  who  earn  their  living 
through  all  the  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial processes  Involved  In  exporting  from 
the  U.S. 

In  total,  I  am  Informed  that  such  employees 
far  exceed  any  number  that  could  possibly  be 
harmed  by  any  Increase  In  imports;  and  I 
presume  that  one  of  the  Important  objectives 
of  our  trade  policy  should  be  net  advantage 
to  us  In  terms  of  employment. 

Using  my  own  employer.  Caterpillar  Trac- 
tor Company,  only  for  pragmatic  Illus- 
trative purposes:  we  expect  our  exports  this 
year  to  exceed  $500  mUllon  (and  hopefully 
to  make  a  contribution  of  about  that 
amount  to  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments) 
That  win  be  about  one- third  of  our  total 
sales  and  on  the  basis  of  a  U.S.  employment  of 
more  than  48.000  we  estimate  that  about 
15.000  of  our  people  owe  their  Jobs  to  these 
exports. 

I  As  I  observe  the  constitution  of  this  com- 
mittee's membership.  I  might  perhaps  Inter- 
ject here  the  information  that  the  greater 
proportion  of  our  work  force  is  engeiged  In 
niLnola.  and  It  Is  no  coincidence  that  Cater- 
pillar la  both  the  largest  employer  and  the 
largest  exporter  in  that  sUte.  Other  employ- 
ment Is  located  at  our  plants  In  California. 
Iowa.  Ohio.  Penjisylvania.  and  Wisconsin.) 
(In  a  further  digression.  It  might  not  be 
wholly  Inappropriate  to  mention  that  $500 
million  Is  roughly  one- half  of  the  adverse 
balance  of  trade  for  the  entire  U.S.  steel 
Industry,  and  when  that  Industry  decries  the 
paucity  of  Its  exports  It  generally  seems  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  Caterpillar  and  steel- 


users  like  It  are.  In  effect,  its  export  depart- 
ment.) 

These  resuiu  have  been  attained  gradually 
over  a  number  of  years  and  we  believe  we 
can  carry  them  forward  further  provided  that. 
In  addition  to  the  hazards  at  home,  we  are 
not  handicapped  by  a  reduction  of  oppor- 
tunity to  sell  into  other  countries  by  reason 
of  restrictions  Imposed  by  their  governments. 
In  every  developed  country.  Just  as  in 
ours,  there  are  Industries  that  would  rather 
operate  under  the  shelter  of  some  form  of 
protection  than  face  up  to  the  rigors  of 
open  competition.  And  again.  Just  as  In  our 
country,  those  Industries  are  looking  for  every 
possible  opportunity  to  Justify  a  claim  for 
protection  from  their  external  competitors. 
Not  unexpectedly,  the  argumenu  offered 
In  support  of  their  claims  are  about  the  same 
as  those  advanced  here — fuller  employment, 
defense  essentlaUty,  balance  of  payments 
betterment,  etc.  To  be  sure,  none  can  claim 
harm  from  "cheap  American  labor."  Instead 
they  claim  to  be  the  suffering  victims  of  the 
■'technological  gap"  between  U.S.  Industry 
and  theirs.  They  want.  In  effect,  to  be  pro- 
tected from  our  skills — from  those  profi- 
cients which  have  made  It  possible  for  Amer- 
ican industry  to  pay  higher  wages  and  still 
be  competiUvely  effective  in  world  markets. 
Among  the  opportunities  which  could  be 
created  for  such  claims  by  foreign  Industries, 
and  for  reaponsive  actions  by  their  govern- 
ments, would  be  any  action  on  the  part  of 
our  government  to  restrict  their  imports  into 
this  country.  After  years  of  multilateral  reci- 
procity in  the  progressive  expansion  of  inter- 
national trade,  we  would  be  faced  with  a 
variety  of  unilateral  retaliatory  measure* — 
leading  to  a  regressive  restriction  of  both 
international  trade  and  Intematlonl 
competition. 

In  the  beginning,  the  battle  would  be 
fought  on  the  grounds  of  price.  But  price  Is 
only  one  of  the  elements  In  the  competitive 
discipline.  In  the  long  run  It  Is  likely  to  be 
superseded  by  the  more  Important  element 
of  innovation — of  Invention — of  Ideas.  CoiUd 
It  be  entirely  accident  or  coincidence  that, 
m  American  industry  today,  those  exports 
which  are  contributing  so  gratlfylngly  to  our 
balances  of  trade  and  payments  are,  for  the 
most  part,  being  made  by  Industries  which, 
on  the  one  hand,  have  had  little  or  no  pro- 
tection from  foreign  competition  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  produced  a  dl^ropor- 
tlonately  large  contribution  of  Innovation 
and  enterprise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  gentlemen.  In  any  competi- 
tive situation,  the  way  to  win  is  to  avoid 
the  creation  of  conditions  under  which  one 
will  lose.  In  my  Judgment  we  cannot  retreat 
our  way  out  of  our  present  predicaments.  We 
must  continue  the  advances  made  by  our 
predecessors.  We  are  In  good  position  to  con- 
tinue the  move  forward,  expanding  our  em- 
ployment, increasing  our  tax  base,  strength- 
ening the  value  of  our  dollar,  and  contribut- 
ing more  than  ever  to  the  welfare  of  that 
troubled  world  In  which  we  hold  such  a  re- 
sponsible, leadership  position.  '' 

Statement  or  T.  A.  Wu.son,  PaEsmENT.  the 
Boeing  Co. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  appreciate  having  the 
opportunity  to  appear  before  this  Committee 
to  express  The  Boeing  Company's  belief  In 
the  Importance  of  freer  world  trade — not  Just 
Its  Importance  to  the  commercial  Jet  trans- 
port industry — but,  more  Importantly,  to  the 
trade  balances  of  the  United  States. 

We  view  the  expansion  of  world  trade  as 
being  vital  to  the  economic  well-being  of 
this  nation.  Unilateral  or  more  severe  Import 
restrictions.  In  our  view,  would  Invite  re- 
taliatory trade  restrictions  which  could  se- 
riously Injure  the  United  States,  Ito  con- 
sumers, the  economy  and  business  and  labor 
generally. 

With  respect  to  labor.  In  his  statement  tx> 
this  Committee  on  June  4.  Secretary  Wirtz 
estimated   that  60.000  Jobs  In   the  aircraft 


Industry  result  directly  from  export  business. 
In  our  company  alone,  today,  we  conserva- 
tively estunatcd  that  our  foreign  sales  ac- 
count for  15,000  of  our  employees.  Since  we 
subcontract  approximately  one-ball  of  our 
work  a  comparable  number  of  people  would 
be  employed  by  our  subcontractors. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  despite  foreign  gov- 
ernment monopolies,  subsidies,  and  other 
oompetltlve  advantages,  the  United  States 
commercial  Jet  transport  manufacturing  in- 
dustry has  sold  and  delivered  to  foreign  cus- 
tomers one-third  of  its  total  output  since 
the  beginning  of  the  Jet  age  in  1958.  Since 
1958  these  exports  have  averaged  more  than 
$300  million  annually.  For  the  last  three  cal- 
endar years,  the  average  has  been  more  than 
$500  million  annually.  The  immediate  future 
looks  even  better.  Market  forecasters  are  esti- 
mating a  foreign  market  for  commercial  Jei 
transports  averaging  $1  billion  a  year  during 
the  next  decade.  Conversely,  imports  by 
United  States  airlines  of  jet  aircraft  have 
totaled  $200  million  since  the  beginning  <.: 
the  Jet  age. 

A  remarkable  penetration  of  the  world 
market  has  been  achieved,  with  United  States 
manufacturers  capturing  about  70%  of  total 
sales  of  Jets  to  foreign  airlines.  However,  the 
Imposition  of  additional  United  States  im- 
port barriers  could  reduce  the  demand  for 
our  products.  In  the  long  run,  such  action 
might  further  encourage  certain  foreign 
countries  to  support  their  airplane  manufac- 
turing industries  In  the  development  of  com- 
petitive products  that  could  reduce  slgniti- 
cantly  the  United  States'  share  of  the  world 
market. 

The  demand  for  United  States  jet  trans. 
ports  by  the  world's  airlines  Is  directly  ai- 
fected-  by  the  extent  and  trend  of  world 
trade.  It  Is  generally  accepted  that  the  ease 
of  long  range  travel  created  by  jet  aircraft 
has  stimulated  and  in  turn  is  stimulated  by 
International  trade. 

Because  of  the  critical  status  of  the  coun- 
try's balance  of  payments  position,  a  United 
States  Government  position  reaffirmed  lis 
support  of  freer  world  trade  Is  considered  to 
be  most  Important.  We  believe  that  the 
United  States  should  continue  Its  lead  in 
demonstrating  to  the  world  that  free  trade 
Is  the  cornerstone  of  the  economies  of  free 
nations.  Certainly,  no  country  has  more  tu 
lose  from  pursuing  the  dangerous  policy  oi 
restricting  trade  than  the  United  States  ci 
America. 

The  simple,  yet  essential,  truth,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, Is  that  companies  In  the  forefront 
technologically  need  world  markets  to  re- 
main competitive.  Sales  in  the  world  market 
are  frequently  the  difference  between  high 
cost  production  and  production  sufficient  to 
permit  achievement  of  scale  economies,  and, 
therefore,  markedly  lower  costs. 

By  the  same  token,  however,  this  depend- 
ence on  foreign  export  markets  maikes  our 
Industry  extremely  vulnerable  to'  retalia- 
tion. Our  sixty  foreign  customerft  Include 
governments  and  government  controlled  en- 
titles. As  an  example,  three  of  the  largest 
are  British  Overseas  Airways  Corporation. 
Air  Prance  and  Lufthansa  of  West  Germany. 
The  first  two  (BOAC  and  Air  Prance)  are 
wholly  government  owned  and  the  third 
(Ltifthansa)  is  about  75%  government 
owned.  In  light  of  such  government-airline 
relationships.  It  would  seem  likely  that, 
should  the  United  States  Institute  trade  re- 
strictive actions,  the  governments  of  the 
countries  affected  might  be  Inclined  to  ftu- 
ther  support  foreign  airplane  companies 
whose  products  presently  are  not  generally 
competitive  with  those  produced  In  the 
United  SUtee. 
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RICHARD  NIXON  STANDS  TALL 
AND  STATESMANLIKE 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  cam- 
paign for  the  Presidency  continues,  and 


as  it  does,  the  questions  of  who  can  win, 
who  is  attacking  whose  character  or  abil- 
ity, and  who  is  making  gains  or  losing 
ground  continue  to  be  asked,  both  in  and 
out  of  the  press. 

Two  items  that  I  believe  are  significant 
caught  my  eye  recently.  They  show  that 
Richard  Nixon  continues  to  stand  tall 
and  statesmanlike  despite  the  unsub- 
stantiated attacks  being  made  upon  him. 
Both  were  published  in  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star.  One  is  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Politics  of  Desperation"  and  was 
published  June  25.  The  other  is  a  column 
written  by  James  J.  Kilpatrick,  published 
June  27.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
place  them  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Evening  Star, 
June  25,  1968 1 
Politics  or  Desperation 
Nelson  Rockefeller's  bid  for  the  Republi- 
can nomination  has  now  evolved  to  Its  In- 
evitable final  stage:  The  Rough  and  Tumble 
Tactics  of  Desperation. 

The  governor's  opening  gambit  was  to  an- 
nounce his  availability,  to  sit  back  and  to 
wait  for  a  draft  to  develop.  No  discernible 
ground  swell  was  forthcoming,  so  he  an- 
nounced his  active  candidacy  and  toured  the 
country  delivering  a  series  of  high  level  po- 
sition papers.  Still  the  populace  failed  to  rise. 
Next,  a  saturation  television  ad  campaign. 
And  now  the  all-out  personal  attack  on  the 
front  runner,  Richard  Nixon. 

Having  timed  his  announcement  of  can- 
didacy to  coincide  with  the  expiration  of  the 
filing  date  for  the  last  of  the  primary  elec- 
tions. Rockefeller's  only  hope  of  Influencing 
the  convention  delegates  lies  In  the  public 
opinion  polls.  He  jnust  show  so  well  on  the 
political  handlcappers'  charts  that  the  dele- 
gates simply  cannot  afford  to  overlook  so 
obvious  a  winner.  Up  to  the  present  time, 
however,  the  results  have  been  less  than 
startling. 

Now  Rockefeller  has  come  out  swinging, 
uiuntlng,  name  calling  and  occasionally 
landing  perilously  close  to  the  belt  line 
with  out-of-context  quotations.  He  has  the 
voters'  attention,  which  Is  the  basic  requisite. 
But  he  still  has,  as  we  see  It,  a  whale  of  a 
selling  Job  to  do. 

Nixon,  meanwhile,  seems  well  advised  to 
keep  his  cool  and  to  decline  a  direct  reply 
to  Rockefeller's  verbal  clouts.  His  willingness 
to  enter  the  primaries  and  his  ability  to 
bring  out  the  vote  has  already  helped  the 
former  vice  president  to  shed  his  Image  of 
the  loser.  If  Rockefeller  gets  too  carried 
away  with  his  present  pier  six  tactics,  Nixon's 
other  political  albatross — his  reputation  for 
ruthless  opportunism — could  end  up  around 
Rockefeller's  neck. 

New  Figures  for  Rockefeller's  Numbers 
Game 

Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  who  has  turned  Into 
a  tiger  on  the  campaign  trail,  apparently  Is 
picking  up  a  few  Brownie  pwlnts  In  his  be- 
lated chase  after  Richard  Nixon.  Early  in  the 
week,  pollsters  found  gains  for  the  New  York 
Governor  In  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.  The 
Evans-Novak  team,  working  a  Cleveland  beat, 
turned  up  a  few  sparks  for  Rocky,  but 
nothing  to  call  an  Inferno. 

The  governor's  favorite  pitch  Is  the  old  re- 
liable fast  ball,  hurled  In  tight:  Nixon  is  a 
loser.  Rockefeller  Is  a  winner.  No  Republican 
can  hope  for  the  White  House,  says  Mr.  R., 
unless  he  can  carry  the  electoral  votes  of  the 
big  Eastern  and  Midwestern  States,  plus  Cali- 
fornia. The  big  States  cannot  be  carried  \m- 
less  the  big  clUes  within  them  are  carried. 


Here  the  governor  sighs  a  lugubrious  high. 
Nixon  just  can't  cturry  these  cities. 

Thus,  we  now  have  been  reminded  repeat- 
edly that  Nixon  In  1960  was  doing  fine  in  New 
York  State  until  the  returns  came  in  from 
New  York  City.  He  was  carrying  Pennsyl- 
vania until  he  got  to  Philadelphia.  He  was 
leading  In  Michigan  until  he  hit  Detroit. 
Rockefeller  Just  happens  to  have  the  figures 
in  his  pocket.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  has  them 
in  his  head.  Ask  him. 

But  In  recalling  these  tinpleasant  inci- 
dents, is  the  governor  being  divisive?  Is  he 
violating  his  party's  eleventh  command- 
ment which  forbids  speaking  HI  of  another 
Republican?  The  governor  reacts  with  an  in- 
jured who-me,  boss?  No.  Indeed.  He  is  merely 
citing  the  record.  He  Is  only  mentioning  a 
few  figures.  He  thinks  it  better  for  the  con- 
vention to  consider  realities.  And  the  realities 
in  the  Rockefeller  view  are  that  Nixon  Is  a 
loser  and  Rocky  a  winner. 

Well,  two  can  play  the  numbers  game.  It 
Is  doubtful,  to  begin  with  that  anything 
very  useful  can  be  drawn  from  the  expe- 
rience of  Nixon-Kennedy  eight  years  ago 
in  terms  of  Nlxon-Humphrey  or  Nixon-Mc- 
Carthy come  November.  Even  so.  it  is  worth 
recalling  that  In  the  straight  Democrat- 
Republican  race  In  New  York.  Nixon  actually 
ran  ahead  of  John  Kennedy;  the  loss  came 
with  the  Liberal  Party's  vote  for  JFK.  Nixon 
lost  Pennsylvania  in  1960  by  116.000  votes  In 
five  million  cast;  he  lost  Michigan  by  only 
67.000  in  3.3  million  cast.  He  lost  Illinois  by 
fewer  than  8,000,  and  the  probabilities  are 
that  5,000  of  these  were  crookedly  counted. 
This  is  not  an  appalling  record  as  background 
for  a  Nixon-Humphrey  contest. 

Meanwhile,  what  of  the  Rock?  M.  Stan- 
ton Evans,  editor  of  the  Indianapolis  News, 
recently  pulled  together  a  few  pertinent 
figures  of  his  own.  If  Rockefeller  Is  a  "win- 
ner," he  concluded,  you  can't  prove  It  by 
Rockefeller's  record. 

In  1958,  Rockefeller  polled  3,127.000  votes, 
or  53  percent  of  the  total,  to  win  election  In 
New  York.  Pour  years  later,  he  dropped  to 
3.082,000  and  51  percent.  In  1966.  though  he 
spent  a  fortune  and  campaigned  frantically, 
the  figures  fell  to  2,691,000  and  44  percent. 
This  Is  the  pattern  of  a  winner? 

There  Is  more.  A  Republican  convention, 
urged  to  consider  realities,  will  want  to  con- 
sider the  reality  of  Rockefeller's  coattall  ef- 
fect. A  real  winner  ought  to  be  able  to  carry 
others  of  his  party  Into  office  with  him,  as 
Romney  did  In  Michigan. 

Evans  looked  for  coattalls  and  saw  nothing 
but  the  seat  of  Rooky's  pants.  In  1956.  be- 
fore Rockefeller  gained  control  of  the  Re- 
publican party  In  New  York,  the  State  had 
26  Republicans  and  17  Democrats  in  the 
House.  After  three  Rockefeller  terms,  the 
delegation  is  composed  of  26  Democrats  and 
15  Republicans.  In  1966,  New  York  Republi- 
cans, under  Rockefeller's  leadership,  lost 
control  of  the  State  Assembly  and  barely 
held  the  State  Senate.  A  study  of  57  legisla- 
tive districts  found  that  Rockefeller  actually 
ran  behind  the  legislative  candidates  in  41 
of  them. 

Would  Rockefeller  pull  Republican  candi- 
dates for  Congress  Into  office  with  him?  It 
seems  highly  unlikely.  It  is  Nixon,  on  the 
contrary,  who  demonstrated  in  the  1966 
congressional  campaigns  that  he  can  rally 
GOP  organizations  to  the  GOP  cause.  The 
records  of  Nixon's  devoted  labors  just  two 
years  ago  also  count  among  the  "realities" 
the  convention  will  want  to  consider  before 
It  embarks  upon  the  long  and  Rocky  road. 


nominees  of  the  President  for  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States.  Judge 
Homer  Thornberry,  of  the  Fifth  Circuit 
Court  is  proposed  as  a  new  Associate 
Justice.  The  nominee  for  Chief  Justice  is 
not  one  who  is  new  to  the  Court,  but 
rather  one  who  in  the  past  3  years  of 
service  as  the  newest  Associate  Justice 
has  shovm  the  skills,  the  temperament, 
and  the  brilliance  in  the  law  which 
demonstrates  conclusively  his  fitness  to 
preside  over  our  most  august  judicial 
body. 

Nor  has  Abe  Fortas  been  a  stranger  to 
the  Court  on  which  he  serves  in  the  years 
before  taking  his  seat  there.  It  deserves 
note  that  he  was  the  choice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  itself  to  serve  as  the  court- 
appointed  attorney  in  the  famous  and 
precedent-setting  Gideon  case.  It  was  the 
successful  presentation  of  that  case  by 
Abe  Portas  which  established  the  prin- 
ciple that  our  judicial  system  owes  to  an 
indigent  defendant  in  a  serious  crim- 
inal case  the  services  of  a  legal  defender, 
even  though  the  Court  had  to  overrule 
its  own  past  precedents. 

Besides  his  recent  legal  eminence  as  an 
Associate  Justice,  Mr.  Portas  hsis  a  long 
reputation  as  a  brilliant  member  of  the 
bar.  His  service  in  the  Government  has 
included  that  of  General  Counsel  to  the 
Public  Works  Administration  at  the  age 
of  29,  to  go  on  only  3  years  later  to  the 
post  of  Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
In  private  practice  the  firm  of  which  he 
was  a  partner  gained  a  deserved  reputa- 
tion as  not  only  one  of  the  best  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  but  as  one  of  the  best  in 
the  Nation.  No  small  part  of  that  repu- 
tation derived  from  the  abilities,  so  often 
sought  by  persons  at  the  highest  level,  of 
Abe  Portas. 

Consequently,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
personally  among  those  who  are  pleased 
by  the  prospect  that  Associate  Justice 
Portas  may  soon  become  Chief  Justice 
Portas.  I  shall  certainly  vote  for  his  con- 
firmation, and  that  of  Judge  Thornberry 
as  the  nominee  for  the  seat  Justice  Portas 
will  be  leaving.  As  Chief  Justice  Warren 
said  in  a  comment  on  the  proposal  of  Mr. 
Portas  for  the  seat  he  is  leaving : 
I  know  he  will  be  a  great  Chief  Justice. 


THE  SUPREME  COURT 
NOMINATIONS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate has  received  the  names  of  two  dis- 
tinguished   Americans    and    jurists    as 


A   MORE   EQUITABLE   SYSTEM   POR 
INDUCTION  INTO  ARMED  FORCES 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  April  26, 
1968,  I  introduced,  for  myself  and  Sena- 
tors Brooke,  Case,  Kennedy,  Mondale, 
and  Yarborough,  S.  3394,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide a  more  equitable  system  of  selecting 
persons  for  induction  into  the  Armed 
Forces. 

Specifically  my  bill  (S.  3394)  first,  re- 
verses the  existing  order  of  induction  in 
order  to  draft  19  year  olds  first;  second, 
creates  a  "prime  selection"  group  from 
which  draftees  would  be  selected.  This 
"prime  selection"  group  would  consist  of 
three  classes  of  draft  registrants:  (a)  19 
years  olds,  (b)  deferred  registrants  whose 
deferments  cease,  (c)  registrants  between 
20  and  26  who  are  not  now  deferred  and 
have  not  been  called;  third,  states  no 
draft  registrant  shall  remain  a  member 
of  the  "prime  selection"  group  for  more 
than  1  year;  and,  fourth,  removes  from 
current  law  the  provision  prohibiting  the 
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admini«tratlon  from  setUng  up  a  draft 
lottery. 

BaslcaUy.  thla  blU  Is  an  effort  to  equlU- 
bly  spread  the  burden  of  the  draft  among 
all  groups,  provide  the  Army  with  young- 
er stronger,  more  easily  trainable  draft- 
ees and  return  to  the  language  of  the 
Senate-passed  1967  draft  bill  which  con- 
tained no  provision  prohibiting  a  lot- 
tery. 

Since  introducing  S.  3394,  I  have  re- 
ceived a  number  of  wires  and  letters  urg- 
ing its  passage.  In  short  the  response  to 
S.  3394,  especially  from  the  academic 
community   has   been   most   gratifying. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record  four  let- 
ters commenting  on  S.  3394  which  I  have 
received  from  presidents  of  Institutions 
of  higher  learning  in  Michigan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Delta  Colxsok. 

Uaiver^  Center.  Mich..  May  29,  1961. 
H<».  Philif  a.  Hakt. 
US.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

DtAM  Senator  Ha«t:  Thank  you  Tor  your 
letter  regarding  your  bill  to  amend  the  se- 
lective service  act.  I  have  asked  our  Academic 
Dean  and  our  Dean  at  Students  to  add  their 
Judgment*  to  my  own.  and  we  are  In  easen- 
Ual  agreement  on  the  following  two  points: 
Plist,  while  thU  would  tend  to  decrease 
the  anticipated  enrollment  of  male  students 
for  us.  such  a  decrease  probably  would  not 
be  significant  In  numbers.  In  any  case,  our 
enroUment  has  increased  so  rapidly  that  we 
now  have  dlfllculty  meeting  the  faculty,  staff, 
space,  and  equipment  needs.  So  while,  on 
the  surface,  this  might  seem  to  be  a  detri- 
mental effect  of  your  bill.  It  U  probably  a 
moot  point  as  to  whether  this  effect  U  detri- 
mental at  all,  merely  neutral  In  Its  effect,  or 
perhaps  might  be  considered  actually  ad* 
vantageous. 

Second,  your  bill  would  be  of  tremendous 
aMlstance  to  us  In  terms  of  ovx  faculty 
needs.  Last  year,  primarily  becaxise  of  our 
growth,  we  had  to  recruit  35  new  faculty 
member*.  ThU  year,  depending  on  our 
growth,  we  wUl  need  to  recruit  between  40 
and  56.  As  the  bill  presently  stands,  without 
your  amendments.  It  can  seriously  deplete 
the  avaUable  supply  of  graduate  students 
who  are  finishing  their  masters  degree 
These  people  supply  a  major  source  of  new 
facility  members  for  us.  One  of  the  major 
effects  of  your  bill  would  be.  of  course,  to 
make  It  possible  for  these  students  to  stay 
in  school  for  a  longer  period  of  time,  as  they 
have  been  able  to  do  In  the  last  few  years. 
We  would  like  to  express  all  possible  sup- 
port for  the  enactment  of  your  bill. 
Sincerely, 

D.  J.  Cablton, 

President. 

AUXON  COLIXOX. 

Albion,  Mich.,  May  31,  1968. 
Hon  Philip  A.  Hakt. 
VS.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dea«  Senator  Habt:  Thank  you  for  sending 
me  a  copy  of  Senate  Bill  3394  which  you 
have  introduced  to  amend  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967.  This  Is  a  step 
forward.  I  believe.  It  does  capitalize  on  the 
vigor  and  unattached  character  of  the  nine- 
teen-year-old candidate  for  military  service. 
It  avoids  the  focus  on  students  who  would 
normally  be  In  graduate  school.  The  fact 
that  It  does  not  exclude  these  students  nor. 
at  the  same  time,  make  an  undue  use  of 
them  for  military  service  Is  an  Important 
virtue.  A  modified  lottery  such  as  you  pro- 
pose has  virtue. 

In  short.  I  would  feel  much  more  comfort- 
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able  with  your  bill  than  the  present  arrange- 
menu.  I  hope  It  wlU  be  enacted. 

Thank  you  for  giving  me  a  chance  to  look 
at  thU  proposal. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Louis  W.  Norsis, 

President. 

RcroKMED  BaLE  iNsrmrrE. 
Grand  Rapids.  Mich.,  May  29, 1968. 
Senator  Philip  A.  Habt. 
Washington.  DC. 

Oea«  Senatoe  Hart:  In  response  to  your 
query  of  20  May  concerning  the  amendment 
that  you  have  proposed  to  the  Military  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  of  1967  (Senate  S  3394),  our 
Institute  admlnUtratlon  expresses  Its  deep 
Interest  and  favor  for  your  suggestion. 
Cordially  yours. 

Dick  L.  Van  Halsema.  ThX>.. 

President. 

Macomb  Codntt 
Coif  mvnitt  College. 
Warren,  Mich.,  June  6,  1968. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Hart, 
US.  Senate 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Hart:  Thank  you  for  your  in- 
formative letter  on  the  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1967. 1  appreciate  your  continued  efforts  to 
remove  the  aura  of  uncertainty  characteristic 
of  our  present  system  with  respect  to  defer- 
ments for  education.  I  feel  most  sincerely 
that  a  great  deal  of  the  antagonism  and  re- 
sentment concerning  the  draft  Is  directly  at- 
tributable to  the  real  and  supposed  Inequities 
of  the  present  system. 

Those  eUglble  for  draft  In  the  "prime  se- 
lection" group  must  know  that  all  compar- 
able young  men  are  equally  subjected — and 
that  those  temporarily  deferred  are  certain 
of  future  eligibility. 

Any  system  which  promotes  fair  and 
equitable  selection  yet  which  allows  those 
desirous  of  furthering  their  education  to 
their  fullest  |x>tentlal  to  do  so  without  In- 
terruption, shall  In  the  long  run  promote  our 
democratic  Interests. 

I  heartedly  concur  that  nineteen-year-olds 
merit  the  first  attention  of  Selective  Serv- 
ice. Having  anxiously  waited  through  their 
one  year  In  the  "prime  selection"  group  or 
having  their  military  obligation  behind  them 
win  allow  them  to  plan  and  lead  more  per- 
sonally constructive  Uvea.  Those  not  called 
may  pursue  their  vocational-educational 
goals  with  a  sense  of  permanency,  having 
served  their  period  of  eligibility.  Those 
drafted,  upon  their  return,  may  make  excel- 
lent uae  of  their  O.I.  Bill  benefits  through 
continuing  their  education  rather  than 
spending  years  waiting  for  the  draft  engaged 
at  Interim  employment. 

A  most  Immediate  concern  to  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  operations  of  educational 
Institutions  Is  the  loss  of  deferment  of  those 
In  graduate  school.  Staffing  any  conununlty 
college  with  highly  skilled  educators  hold- 
ing the  Master's  degree  Is  difficult  at  present. 
With  selective  service  raiding  the  graduate 
schools  of  those  attempting  to  meet  this 
minimum  requirement  available  staff  will 
r«ach  a  most  critical  point,  necessitating 
salary  bidding  at  an  all  time  high  with  Its 
accompanying  costs  or  lessening  the  require- 
ments to  the  obvious  detriment  of  post- 
secondary  education. 

You  have  my  most  sincere  thanks  for  your 
efforts  on  behalf  of  education.  I  feel  assured 
that  the  Interests  of  education,  so  cloeely 
a  part  of  our  American  philosophy,  will  re- 
main at  the  forefront  of  your  thoughts. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  R.  Dimitry, 

President. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  need  for 
draft  reform  Is  urgent.  Every  hour  and 
every  day  Congress  refuses  to  consider 
8.  3394,  and  S.  3052,  the  comprehensive 


draft  reform  bill  Introduced  by  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, bring  us  closer  to  the  complete 
implementation  of  the  highly  Inequitable 
1967  Military  Selective  Service  Act. 

Mr.  President,  while  on  the  subject  of 
selective  service  reform,  I  invite  the  at- 
tention of  Senators  to  a  recent  Northern 
California  U.S.  District  Court  decision. 
Petersen  against  Clark. 

In  passing  the  1967  Military  Selective 
Service  Act,  Congress  added  a  provision 
which  denies  judicial  review  of  any  draft 
classiflcatlon  and  processing  action  un- 
less the  registrant  is  a  defendant  in  a 
criminal  action.  In  other  words,  under 
the  1967  Selective  Service  Act,  decisions 
of  the  Selective  Service  System  are  Insu- 
lated from  Federal  court  review  unless 
a  registrant  desiring  to  challenge  a  draft 
classification  accepts  the  stigma  of  being 
charged  with  a  criminal  violation  of  the 
draft  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  always  felt  that 
the  1967  draft  act's  section  460^b)(3). 
which  denies  judicial  review  unless  the 
draft  registrant  is  a  defendant  in  a  crim- 
inal action,  raises  serious  constitutional 
due  process  questions.  Thus,  I  was  par- 
ticularly interested  to  learn  of  the  Cali- 
fornia district  court's  decision  In  Peter- 
sen against  Clark.  In  this  decision,  the 
court  specifically  held  that  section  460 
(b)  <3)  was  In  fact  unconstitutional. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  recent — May 
28,  1968— California  U.S.  District  Couit 
decision  of  Petersen  against  Clark. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  decision 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

I  tr.S.  District  Court  for  the  Northern  District 

of  California.  Civil  No.  47888] 

Norman  Lloyd  PFnasEN,  PLAiNnrr,  v. 

Ramsey  Clark,  et  al..  Dependants 
order  oentino  dependants'  motion  to 

dismiss  natueb  op  the  case 
PlatnUff  filed  thla  action  seeking  to  enjoin 
his  then-scheduled  Induction  Into  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States.  He  alleged  that 
he  had  been  Illegally  classified  and  ordered 
to  report  for  Induction.  Basically,  he  set  forth 
numerous  alleged  procedural  errors  com- 
mitted by  his  local  board  In  the  classification 
process  which  led  to  the  order  to  report  for 
Induction.  Said  errors,  plaintiff  contended, 
denied  him  due  process  and  hence  vitiated 
the  vaUdlty  of  the  order  to  report  for  in- 
duction. 

On  January  23,  1968.  after  this  court  hefid 
oral  argument  and  allowed  plaintiff  to  amend 
the  complaint.  It  was  held  that  50  U.S.C.  App. 
1460(b)(3),  properly  construed,  barred  a 
clvU  action  to  enjoin  an  Induction  on  the 
grounds  pressed  by  plalnUff.  This  court  con- 
tinues to  be  of  the  view  that  congressional 
Intent  was  Indeed  to  eliminate  civil  review 
of  the  validity  of  such  orders.  See  Breen  v. 
Selective  Service  Bd.,  36  U.SX.  Week  2697 
(U.S.  Dlst.  Ct..  D.  Conn.,  March  13,  1968). 

The  order  of  January  23,  1968.  as  amended 
by  this  court's  order  of  January  29,  1968. 
also  ruled  that  plaintiff's  amended  complaint 
raised  a  substantial  federal  question  appro- 
priate 'or  resolution  by  a  three-Judge  court 
pursuant  to  28  U.S.C.  §  2282.  The  federal 
question  Is  whether  section  460(b)  (3)  is 
constitutional.  A  three-Judge  court  was  des- 
ignated by  the  chief  Judge  of  this  circuit 
On  February  20,  1968.  a  pretrial  order  was 
entered  by  this  court  and  on  March  14.  1968. 
this  court  approved  a  stipulation  of  the  par- 
ties staying  further  proceedings  In  this  case 
The  parties  then  believed  that  Oestereich  v. 
Selective  Service  Local  Board  No.  11 — P.2d — 
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(lOth  Clr.  1968),  In  which  certiorari  was 
then  to  have  been  sought,  see  36  U.S.L. 
WEEK  3375,  raised  the  Issue  of  the  con- 
stltutlonaUty  of  secUon  460(b)(3).'  From 
a  reading  of  the  memorandum  filed  by  the 
Solicitor  General  in  Oestereich,  both  sides 
later  discovered  that  the  Supreme  Court  may 
not  decide  the  question  which  is  precisely 
presented  In  thU  case.  On  April  3,  1968.  the 
defendants  asked  to  be  relieved  of  the  stip- 
ulation and  filed  a  motion  to  dismiss  this 
action. 

On  January  26,  1968.  plaintiff  refused  to 
submit  to  Induction  Into  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  States.  On  April  23.  1968.  plain- 
tiff filed  a  motion  basically  seeking  Injunc- 
tive relief  to  prevent  criminal  prosecution 
for  his  noncompliance  with  the  induction 
order,  and  seeking  declaratory  relief  that 
the  order  was  Invalid.  The  civil  suit  Is  barred 
If  section  460(b)  (3)  *  is  constitutional  so  as 
to  oust  this  court  of  subject  matter  Juris- 
diction to  review  plaintiff's  classification  and 
processing  other  than  In  a  criminal  case. 

On  April  26.  1968,  oral  argument  was  heard 
by  the  three-Judge  court.  On  May  13,  1968. 
after  consideration  by  the  three-judge  court, 
It  was  determined  that  the  action.  Insofar 
as  It  attacked  the  constitutionality  of  sec- 
tion 460(b)  (3),  did  not  necessitate  a  three- 
Judge  court.  The  three- Judge  court  then 
remanded  the  case  to  this  court  for  further 
consideration. 

the  motion  to  discdss 
The  pleadings  heretofore  filed  and  the  oral 
argument  to  the  three-Judge  court  clearly 
frame  the  Issue  In  this  case:  Is  It  imconatl- 
tutlonal  and  a  denial  of  due  process  for  Con- 
gress to  deny  a  person  the  opportunity  to 
have  civil  judicial  review  of  his  selective 
service  classification  and  order  to  report  for 
Induction  In  an  "article-three"  or  "constltu- 


'  In  bis  memorandum  In  Oestereich,  the 
Solicitor  General  argues  that  the  issue  In 
that  case  "does  not  necessarily  Involve  the 
constitutional  validity  of  the  provision  of 
Public  Law  90-40  [which  Is  50  U.S.C.  App. 
5  460(b)  (3)1"  because  "It  Is  possible  to  con- 
strue the  language  (of  section  460(b)  (3) )  as 
applicable  to  the  generality  of  situations 
where  the  local  board  has  applied  its  Judg- 
ment, but  to  exclude  purported  action  of  a 
board  which  Is  In  fact  contrary  to  an  exemp- 
tion which  has  been  expressly  granted  by 
statute."  This  court  finds  it  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish a  congressional  determination  to 
grant  exemption  to  ministers  and  ministerial 
students,  50  U.S.C.  App.  1466(g).  from  a 
congressional  determination  to  grant  exemp- 
tion to  conscientious  objectors.  50  U.S.C. 
App.  §4S6(j).  or,  for  that  matter,  deferments 
to  students  ( by  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
the  President  may  prescribe).  50  U.S.C.  App. 
§  466(1).  Compare  Kimball  v.  Selective  Serv- 
ice Local  Board  No.  15,  36  U.S.L.  Week  2677 
(S.D.  N.Y.  1968).  Indeed,  It  is  difficult  to  see 
why  all  the  functions  of  Selective  Service 
boards.  Including  the  withdrawing  and 
terminating  of  deferments  and  exemptions, 
are  not  classification  functions  pursuant  to 
the  direction  of  Congress.  Such  functions  In- 
volve the  board's  "Judgment."  C/.,  50  U.S.C. 
App.  S  466 (k) .  In  any  event,  there  can  be  no 
"ducking"  of  the  issue  as  presented  In  the 
instant  case,  for  here  the  court  is  clearly 
concerned  with  the  application  of  section 
460(b)(3)  to  the  "generality  of  situations 
where  the  local  board  has  applied  Its  Judg- 
ment." 

•  No  Judicial  review  shall  be  made  of  the 
classiflcatlon  or  processing  of  any  registrant 
by  local  boards,  appeal  boards,  or  the  Presi- 
dent, except  as  a  defense  to  a  criminal 
prosecution  Instituted  under  section  12  of 
this  title  .  .  .  after  the  registrant  has  re- 
sponded either  affirmatively  or  negatively  to 
an  order  to  report  for  Induction,  or  for  civil- 
ian work  in  the  case  of  a  registrant  deter- 
mined to  be  opposed  to  participation  in  war 
In  any  form.  .  , 


tlonal"  court » prior  to  a  criminal  prosecuUon 
pursuant  to  50  U.S.C.  App.  i  4627 

Plaintiff  contends,  in  effect,  that  Article 
Ill's  grant  to  Congress  of  the  power  to  regu- 
late original  Jurisdiction  of  the  federal 
courts  "  other  than  the  Supreme  Court  *  Is 
limited  by  the  fifth  amendment's  due  process 
clause  which  gueirantees  the  right  to  an 
article-three  court  in  circumstances  such  as 
are  present  here.'  This  case  Involves  the  spe- 
cific situation  where  a  federal  administrative 
agency  places  an  Individual  In  the  position 
of  having  to  either:  (1)  comply  with  an 
allegedly  invalid  order  when  compliance  may 
subject  him  to  such  restraint  of  liberty  as 
military  service  entails  or  (2)  risk  criminal 
prosecution  to  judicially  test  the  order's 
vaUdlty. 

A.  Congressional  power  to  regulate  the  juris- 
diction of  the  lower  Federal  courts 

The  United  States  Constitution,  Article  III, 
provides : 

ArUcle  ni. — ^The  Judiciary 

Section  1.  The  judicial  Power  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  vested  In  one  supreme 
Court,  and  In  such  Inferior  Courts  as  the 
Congress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and 
establish.  .  .  . 

Section  2.  The  judicial  Power  shall  extend 
to  all  Cases,  In  Law  and  Eqtilty,  arising  under 
this  Constitution,  the  Laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  Treaties  made,  or  which  shall 
be  made,  under  their  Authority; — to  all  Cases 
affecting  Ambassadors,  other  public  Ministers 
and  Consuls; — to  all  Cases  of  of  admiralty 
and  maritime  Jurisdiction; — to  Controversies 
between  two  or  more  States; — between  a 
State  and  Citizens  of  another  State; — be-, 
tween  Citizens  of  different  States;  between 
Citizens  of  the  same  State  claiming  Lands 
under  Grants  of  different  States,  and  be- 
tween a  State,  or  the  Citizens  thereof,  and 
foreign  States,  Citizens  or  Subjects. 

In  all  Cases  affecting  Ambassadors,  other 
public  Ministers  and  Consuls,  and  those  in 
which  a  State  shall  be  Party,  the  supreme 
Court  shall  have  original  Jurisdiction.  In  all 
the  other  Cases  before  mentioned,  the 
supreme  Court  shall  have  appellate  Jurisdic- 
tion, both  as  to  Law  and  Fact,  with  such 
Exceptions,  and  under  such  Regulations  as 
the  Congress  shall  make. 

Article  III  has  engendered  considerable 
and  continuing  debate  centering  on  whether 


"See  Glidden  v.  Zdanok,  370  U.S.  530 
(1962);  Nat'l  Mut.  Ins.  Co.  v.  Tidewater 
Transfer  Co..  Inc..  337  U.S.  582  (1949);  Wil- 
liams v.  United  States.  289  U.S.  553  (1933); 
O'Donoghue  v.  United  States,  289  U.S.  516 
(1933);  Ex  Parte  Bakelite  Corp..  279  U.S.  438 
(1929). 

» The  most  extreme  statement  of  the  power 
Is  that  since  Article  III  confers  the  power  to 
abolish  the  district  courts  (and  courts  of 
appeals).  Congress  can  regulate  their  juris- 
diction in  any  manner  whatsoever.  E.g.,  Har- 
lan V.  Pennsylvania  R.R.  Co..  180  F.  Supp.  725 
(W.D.  Pa.  1960). 

'  Marbury  v.  Madison.  5  U.S.  (1  Cranch)  137 
(1803). 

»  At  oral  argument,  the  question  was  raised 
whether  a  decision  holding  section  460(b)  (3) 
unconstitutional  would  cast  doubt  on  the 
vaUdlty  of  statutes  such  as  28  U.S.C.  I§  1331, 
1332.  each  of  which  imposes  a  $10,000  pre- 
requisite to  jurisdiction.  Clearly  a  federal 
forum  in  the  form  of  a  constitutional  court 
Is  denied  to  some  potential  litigants.  This 
court  is  not  persuaded  that  a  decision  re- 
specting section  460(b)(3)  carries  any  im- 
plications for  federal  question  and  diversity 
dollar  limitations  on  jurisdiction.  Dollar 
amounts  do  not  confront  an  individual  with 
choosing  between  prison  and  compliance 
with  allegedly  invalid  government  action. 
Only  In  such  cases  as  dollar  amounts  might 
somehow  create  such  a  risk  or  choice  would 
their  validity  be  drawn  In  question  by  this 
decision. 


the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789,  1  Stat.  73,  creating 
lower  federal  courts,  merely  compiled  with 
the  constitutional  mandate  that  the  Judicial 
power  "shall  be  vested"  or  was  a  gratuitous 
act  of  Congress  which  Congress  was  free  to 
withhold  or  later  revoke.  See  Wright, 
Federal  Courts  §:  1,  10.  The  precise  ques- 
tion, however,  of  whether  Article  III  Itself 
prohibits  Congress  from  abolishing  the 
lower  federal  courts  Is  not  raised  In  this  case. 
The  reason  of  course,  is  that  Article  III  is 
not  the  only  guide  to  congressional  power, 
for  there  is  precedent  construing  the  due 
process  clauses  of  the  fifth  and  fourteenth 
amendments  and  their  implications  con- 
cerning a  right  of  Judicial  review. 

At  oral  argument,  plaintiff's  counsel  was 
asked  whether  Congress  could  abolish  the 
United  States  District  Courts  and  Courts  of 
Appeals.  The  reply  was  a  qualified  "yes". 
The  qualification  was  that  some  other  (con- 
stitutional or  article-three)  court  would  have 
tu  be  created  In  a  case  such  as  this  one 
where  an  administrative  body  acts  upon  an 
indlvdual  in  a  coercive  way.  Counsel's  answer 
either  (1)  ignored  the  holding  In  Marbury 
v.  Madison,  5  U.S.  (1  Cranch)  137  (1803),  for 
surely  original  Jurisdiction  could  not  be  con- 
ferred on  the  Supreme  Court  to  enjoin  mili- 
tary Inductions  if  Marbury  is  viable;  (2) 
implied  that  appellate  review  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  a  classification  would  suffice, 
such  a  scheme  being  like  that  held  consti- 
tutional in  Yakus  v.  United  States.  321  U.S. 
414  ( 1944  ( ;  or  ( 3 )  was  sophistry  since  opting 
for  the  creation  of  a  new,  lower  constitutional 
court  would,  in  reality,  be  the  equivalent  ot 
a  "no"  answer. 

The  thrust  of  plaintiff's  attack  on  section 
460(b)(3)  has  been  that  the  fifth  amend- 
ment's due  process  clause  Is  a  limitation  on 
congressional  power  to  regulate  Jurisdiction. 
If  due  process  requires  either  (1)  appellate 
review  of  Induction  orders  by  the  Supreme 
Court  or  (2)  original  jurisdiction  of  Injunc- 
tion actions  to  enjoin  inductions  in  lower 
constitutional  courts,  prior  to  the  time  a 
person  could  raise  the  defense  of  an  order's 
invalidity  In  a  criminal  case,  then  section 
460(b)(3)  is  unconstitutional.  Even  if  one 
of  the  foregoing  alternatives  is  required  to 
satisfy  due  process.  Congress  Is  still  free  to 
abolish  the  lower  courts  If  Congress  would 
prefer  to  place  review  In  the  Supreme  Court. 
Section  460(b)(3)  proscribes  both  alterna- 
tives. 

B.  Due  process  and  the  elimination  of 
all  review 
Despite  Article  III  and  the  argument  that 
Congress  has  plenary  power  over  Jurisdiction 
of  the  federal  courts,  but  for  original  juris- 
diction of  the  Supreme  Court,  most  authori- 
ties are  singularly  alike  in  their  reluctance 
to  agree  that  Congress  could  completely 
abolish  Judicial  review  in  a  cese  such  as  this 
which  Involves  the  validity  of  an  adminis- 
trative order  to  report  for  Induction.  Pcm- 
example: 

There  Is  so  much  authority  for  the  propo- 
sition that  Congress  is  free  to  grant  or  with- 
hold the  Judicial  power  that  it  might  seem 
unnecessary  to  belabor  the  point.  Yet  linger- 
ing doubts  remain.  Wright.  Federal  Courts 
§  10. 

In  Lockerty  v.  Phillips,  319  U.S.  182  (1942) , 
involving  congressional  power  to  vest  spe- 
cial courts  with  power  over  Emergency  Price 
Control  Act  disputes,  the  Court  declared : 

The  congressional  power  to  ordain  and  es- 
tablish inferior  courts  Includes  the  power 
"of  investing  them  with  Jurisdiction  either 
limited,  concurrent,  or  exclusive,  and  of  with- 
holding jurisdiction  from  them  In  the  extact 
degrees  and  character  which  to  Congress  may 
seem  proper  for  the  public  good." 

Yet  the  Court  specifically  reserved  the 
question  whether  a  prohibition  of  all  relief 
would  be  constitutional.  In  Yakus  v.  United 
States,  321  U.S.  414  (1944),  the  Court  up- 
held a  scheme  which  provided,  as  the  only 
review  In  a  constitutional  court,  an  appeal 
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to  the  Supreme  Court  from  an  admlnUtra- 
tlve  determination  The  scheme  went  so  far 
aa  to  be  the  exclusive  means  of  review.  K  a 
person  by-passed  hU  appeal,  he  was  prohib- 
ited from  raising  his  defenses  even  In  a  crim- 
inal case   The  Court  said: 

There  Is  no  constitutional  requirement  that 
that  test  be  made  In  one  tribunal  rather  than 
m  another,  so  long  as  there  Is  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard  and  for  Judicial  review  which 
satisfies  the  demands  of  due  process.  .  .  321 
US.  at  444 

A  leading  commentator  has  declared: 
(Tlhe  "Congreeslonal  power  to  ordain  and 
eatabllah  Inferior  federal  court*  includes  the 
power  'of  Investing  them  with  Jurisdiction 
m  the  exact  degrees  and  character  which  to 
Congress  may  seem  proper.  .  .  '  "  Certainly 
this  latter  proposlOon  U  generally  true,  al- 
though theorlee  as  to  .  .  due  process  may 
constitute  pertpheral  qualifications  upon  the 
otherwUe  unlimited  power  of  Congress  to 
withdraw,  curtail  or  In  some  other  manner 
quaUfy  a  Jurtadlotlonal  grant.  Moore,  Fed- 
eral Practice  [paragraph]  0.60(3]. 

At  le«8t  one  court  of  appeals  has  asserted : 
We  *>\\n^  ■  ■  that  the  exercise  by  Congress 
ot-lts  c<?atrol  o'*'  Jurisdiction  Is  subject  to 
compliance  with  at  least  the  requirement  of 
the  Fifth  Amendment.  That  la  to  say.  while 
Congress  has  the  undoubted  power  to  give, 
withhold,  and  restrict  the  Jurisdiction  of 
courts  other  than  the  Supreme  Court,  It 
must  not  so  exercise  that  power  as  to  deprive 
any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  with- 
out due  process  of  law  .  .  .  Battaglia  v.  Gen- 
eral Motors  Corp..  169  F.  2d  254,.  267  (2d 
Clr    1948). 

Congress  surely  cannot  dilute  or  abrogate 
exUtlng  constitutional  guarantees  In  the 
guise  of  exercising  Its  authority  to  veet. 
withhold  or  restrict  the  Judicial  power  of  In- 
ferior courts.  If  section  460  (b)(3)  had  pro- 
vided for  no  review  even  In  a  criminal  trial, 
the  Issue  would  be  presented  squarely  of 
whether  Congress  could  eliminate  all  review 
of  the  administrative  action.  If  Congress  can 
eliminate  all  review,  then  a  fortiori  section 
460(b)(3)   would  be  constitutional. 

This  court  Is  not  unmindful  of  the  prop- 
oaltlon  that— 

The  very  nature  of  due  process  negates  any 
concept  of  inflexible  procedures  universally 
applicable  to  every  Imaginable  situation. 
."  ■  [DJue  process,"  unlike  some  legal  rules, 
Is  not  a  technical  conception  with  a  fixed 
content  unrelated  to  time,  place  and  circum- 
stances." . .  . 

As  these  and  other  cases  make  clear,  con- 
sideration of  what  procedure*  due  process 
may  require  under  any  given  set  of  circum- 
stances must  begin  with  a  determination  of 
the  precise  nature  of  the  government  fimc- 
tlon  Involved  as  well  aa  of  the  private  in- 
terest that  has  been  affected  by  governmental 
action.  .  .  Cafeteria  St  Restaurant  Workers 
Union  Local  473  v.  McElroy.  367  US.  886, 
895   (1961). 

Blr  Jxistlce  Frankfurter,  concurring  In 
Joint  Anti-Fascist  Refugee  Committee  v. 
McGrath.  341  U.S.  123.  183-63  (1951),  de- 
clared; 

"|B]y  'due  process"  Is  meant  one  which, 
following  the  forms  of  law.  Is  appropriate  to 
the  case,  and  Just  to  the  parties  to  be  affect- 
ed. It  must  be  pursued  In  the  ordinary  mode 
prescribed  by  the  law;  It  must  be  adapted 
to  the  end  to  be  attained:  and  whenever  It 
is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  parties. 
It  must  give  them  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard  respecting  the  Justice  of  the  Judgment 
sought."  .  .  .  "Whether  acting  through  its 
Judiciary  or  through  lU  legislature,  a  SUte 
may  not  deprive  a  person  of  all  existing  rem- 
edies for  the  enforcement  of  a  right,  which 
the  State  has  no  power  to  destroy,  unless 
there  Is.  or  was.  afforded  to  him  some  real 
opportunity  to  protect  It." 

The  requirement  of  "due  process"  Is  not  a 
fair-weather  or  timid  assurance.  It  must  be 
respected  In  periods  of  calm  and  In  times  of 
trouble;  It  protects  aliens  as  well  as  citizens. 
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But  "due  process"',  unlike  some  legal  rules,  U 
not  a  technical  concepUon  with  a  fixed  con- 
tent unreUted  to  time,  place  and  circum- 
stances Expressing  as  It  doee  In  Its  ulUmate 
analysis  respect  enforced  by  law  for  that  feel- 
ing of  Just  treatment  which  has  been  evolved 
through  centuries  of  Anglo-American  con- 
stitutional history  and  civilization,  "due 
process"'  cannot  be  Imprisoned  within  the 
treacherous  limits  of  any  formuU.  Repre- 
senting a  profound  attitude  of  fairness  be- 
tween man  and  man.  and  more  particularly 
between  the  individual  and  government,  "due 
proceM"  is  compounded  of  history,  reason, 
the  past  course  of  decUlons.  and  stout  con- 
fidence m  the  strength  of  the  democraUc 
faith  which  we  profess.  Due  process  U  not  a 
mechanical  Instrument.  It  Is  not  a  yardstick. 
It  Is  a  process.  It  la  a  delicate  process  of  ad- 
justment Inescapably  Involving  the  exercise 
of  Judgment  by  those  whom  the  Constitu- 
tion entrusted  with  the  unfolding  of  the 
process. 

The  notion  that  some  review  of  admlnls- 
traUve  action  which  operates  In  a  coercive 
way  on  an  Individual  Is  essential  to  due 
process  has  found  expression  In  Supreme 
Court  decisions  dealing  with  administrative 
functions  other  than  Selective  Service  and 
manpower  mobilization.  For  example.  In  the 
case  of  American  School  of  Magnetic  Healing 
V.  McAnnulty.  187  US.  94  (1902).  the  Court 
held  that  where  the  Postmaster  General  il- 
legally excluded  letters  from  the  malls  by 
admlnlstraUve  order,  a  citizen  could  resort  to 
the  courts.  The  Court  more  or  less  assumed 
that  some  inherent  Judicial  power  existed. 
Thlrty-fo\ir  years  later,  the  Supreme  Court 
more  expUclUy  stated  the  JusUfleatlon  for 
Judicial  review.  In  a  case  where  Judicial  re- 
view was  sought  of  maximum  rates  for  vari- 
ous services  that  stockyards  rendered,  such 
rates  being  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  Coiu-t  said : 

But  to  say  that  their  findings  of  fact  may 
be  made  conclusive  where  constitutional 
rights  or  liberty  and  property  are  Involved, 
although  the  evidence  clearly  establishes 
that  the  findings  are  wrong  and  consUtu- 
tlonal  rights  have  been  invaded,  is  to  place 
those  rights  at  the  mercy  of  admlnUtratlve 
officials  and  seriously  to  Impair  the  security 
Inherent  In  our  Judicial  safeguards.  .  .  . 
Under  our  system  there  Is  no  warrant  for  the 
view  that  the  Judicial  power  of  a  competent 
court  can  be  circumscribed  by  any  legisla- 
tive arrangement  designed  to  give  effect  to 
administrative  action  going  beyond  the 
limits  of  constitutional  authority.  St.  Joseph 
Stock  Yards  Co.  v.  United  States.  298  US.  38. 
52  (1936). 

Concurring  In  St.  Joseph.  Mr.  JusUce 
Brandels  stated : 

[I]n  deciding  when,  and  to  what  extent, 
finality  may  be  given  to  an  administrative 
finding  of  fact  Involving  the  Uklng  of  prop- 
erty, the  Court  has  refused  to  be  governed 
by  a  rigid  rule.  It  has  weighed  the  relative 
values  of  consUtutlonal  rights,  the  essentials 
of  powers  conferred,  and  the  need  of  protect- 
ing both.  298  US.  at  81. 

The  supremacy  of  law  demands  that  there 
shall  be  opportunity  to  have  some  court 
decide  whether  an  erroneous  rule  of  law  was 
applied;  and  whether  the  proceeding  In 
which  facts  were  adjudicated  was  conducted 
regularly.  To  that  extent,  the  person  assert- 
ing a  right,  whatever  Its  source,  should  be 
enUtled  to  the  Independent  Judgment  of  a 
court  on  the  ultimate  quesUon  of  constitu- 
tionality. But  supremacy  of  law  does  not  de- 
mand that  the  correctness  of  every  finding 
of  fact  to  which  the  rule  of  law  Is  to  be  ap- 
plied shall  be  subject  to  review  by  a  court. 
298  US.  at  84. 

In  this  clrcxxlt,  the  Court  of  Appeals  has 
stoted,  "(Blven  final  acUon  of  an  adminis- 
trative agency,  although  declared  unappeala- 
ble by  leglslaUon,  has  always  been  subject 
to  attack  In  court  If  fundamentals  were 
violated."  Bustos-Ovialle  v.  Laruion.  225  F.2d 
878,  880  (9th  Clr.  1966) .  (The  quote  la  dic- 


tum, a«  the  case  Involved  an  alien's  at- 
tempted review  of  an  administrative  order 
permitting  him  to  depart  the  country  vol- 
untarily. The  court's  holding  denied  review 
on  the  ground  that  admlnlstraUve  remedies 
had  not  been  exhausted.) 

In  the  landmark  case  of  Ex  Parte  Young, 
209  U.S.  123  (1908),  an  Issue  was  whether 
Minnesota,  through  an  administrative  agency, 
could  prescribe  rates  that  railroads  could 
charge  for  Uckets  and  Impose,  In  the  event 
of  an  unsuccessful  attack  after  violating  the 
rates,  a  fine  or  Imprisonment.  The  Supreme 
Court  declared : 

The  company,  In  order  to  test  the  validity 
of  the  actt,  must  find  some  agent  or  employe 
to  disobey  them  at  the  risk  stated.  The  nec- 
essary effect  and  result  of  such  legislation 
must  be  to  preclude  a  resort  to  the  courts  .  . 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  Its  validity.  The 
officers  and  employes  could  not  be  expected 
to  disobey  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  acu 
or  orders  at  the  risk  of  such  fines  and  penal - 
Ues  t>elng  Imposed  upon  them,  in  case  the 
court  should  decide  that  the  law  was  vaUd. 
The  result  would  be  a  denial  of  any  hearing 
to  the  company.  2Q9  U.S.  at  148. 

We  hold,  therefore,  that  the  provisions  oi 
the  acts  relating  to  the  enforcement  of  the 
rates,  either  for  freight  or  passengers,  by  Im- 
posing such  enormous  fines  and  possible  Im- 
prisonment as  a  result  of  an  unsuccessful 
effort  to  test  the  validity  of  the  laws  them- 
selves, are  unconstitutional  on  their  face.  . 
209  U.S.  at  148. 

It  U  true  that  Ex  Parte  Young  was  dealing 
with  state,  not  federal.  acUon  and  hence  with 
the  fourteenth,  not  the  fifth,  amendment 
Whether  every  violation  of  the  fourteenth 
amendment  would  also  constitute  a  violation 
of  the  fifth  amendment'  need  not  be  de- 
cided, for  there  Is  extent  authority  that 
Insofar  as  the  finality  of  federal  administra- 
tive orders  Is  concerned,  some  Judicial  re- 
view, at  least  of  the  procedural  regularity  oi 
the  admlnlstraUve  determliiatlon,  Is  neces- 
sary at  some  time.  In  addlUon  to  the  cases 
cited  above,  language  In  Yakus  v.  United 
States.  321  U.S.  414  ( 1944) ,  Implies  that  there 
is  a  right  to  some  review : 

There  Is  no  constitutional  requirement 
that  that  test  be  made  In  one  tribunal  rather 
than  m  another,  so  long  as  there  is  an  op- 
portunity to  be  heard  and  for  Judicial  review 
which  satisfies  the  demands  of  due  proc- 
ess. ..  .  321  U.S.  at  444. 
and 

The  petitioners  are  not  confronted  witli 
the  choice  of  abandoning  their  businesses  or 
subjecting  themselves  to  the  penalties  of  the 
Act  before  they  have  sought  and  secured  a 
Jfull  review  and]  determlnaUon  of  the  Regu- 
lation's validity.  321  U.S.  at  438. 

In  Yakus,  the  Issue  was  whether.  In  de- 
termining the  vaUdlty  of  price  control  legis- 
lation. Congress  could  require  revlew'of  or- 
ders In  a  special  legUlative  or  article — one 
court  with  appellate  review  to  the  Supreme 
Court  as  the  exclusive  mode  of  review,  even 
to  the  exclusion  of  review  in  a  criminal  pro- 
ceeding. The  Supreme  Court  answered  in  the 
affirmative.  And  even  as  to  factual  finality, 
there  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  make  admlnlstraUve  determinations 
final  In  addition  to  the  cases  cited  above,  in 
Crowell  V.  Benson,  288  U.S.  22  (1932).  the 
Court  held  that  where  a  person's  compensa- 
tion recovery  hinged  on  whether  he  was  an 
employee  working  in  Interstate  commerce, 
the  admlnlstraUve  findings  could  not  be 
given  finality.  Deeming  the  facts  to  be  "con- 
stitutional",  the  Court  said : 

I  if]  Congress  may  subsUtute  for  constitu- 
tional courts,  in  which  the  Judicial  power  oi 
the  United  States  Is  vested,  an  (administra- 
tive agency]  .  .  .  for  the  final  determination 
of  the  existence  of  the  facts  upon  which  the 
enforcement  of  the  consUtutlonal  rights  of 
the  citizen  depend  .  .  .  (tjhat  would  be  to 
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sap  the  Judicial  power  as  it  exUts  under  the 
Federal  Constitution,  and  to  establish  a  gov- 
enunent  of  a  bureaucratic  character  alien  to 
our  system,  wherever  fundamental  rights  de- 
pend, as  not  Infrequently  they  do  depend, 
upon  the  facts,  and  finality  as  to  facts  be- 
comes In  effect  finality  In  law.  285  U5.  at 
66-67. 

In  bU  treatise  on  administrative  law, 
Profeesor  Davis  collects  the  cases  dealing 
with  this  quetalon  of  whether  all  review 
could  be  foreclosed  (which  he  terms  the 
question  of  "unrevlewablllty")  and  con- 
cludes: 

When  we  line  up  the  unreviewaWUty  cases 
on  a  scale',  with  rights  in  the  nature  of 
benefits  at  one  end  and  obligations  imposed 
through  the  governmental  program  at  the 
other  end  ...  we  find  that  most  of  the 
caaes  are  bunched  near  the  benefit  end  of 
the  scale,  and  we  find  not  a  single  clear-cut 
authority  for  unrevlewablllty  at  the  obliga- 
tion end  of  the  scale.  ...  4  Davis,  Adminis- 
trative Law   §28.19    (p.   104). 

The  conclusion  seems  to  be  Justified  that 
not  a  single  case  upholding  unrevlewablUty 
Is  an  entirely  satisfactory  authority  In  sup- 
port of  the  idea  that  due  process  permits 
denial  of  review  of  questions  of  law,  proce- 
dure, and  substantial  evidence  when  the 
party  seeking  review  Is  resisting  enforcement 
of  a  legal  obligation.  Id.,  i  28.10  (p.  106) . 

Perhaps  questioning  the  propriety  or  con- 
stitutionality of  unrevlewablllty  in  the  selec- 
Uve  service  context,  the  Supreme  Cotirt,  In 
Estep  v.  United  States,  827  U.S.  114  (1946). 
refused  to  construe  the  word  "final"  as 
meaning  that  no  Judicial  review  was  permit- 
ted. Although  draft  board  classifications 
were  to  be  final,  the  Coiirt  held  that  Judicial 
review  In  the  criminal  case  was  not  meant 
to  be  iwecluded.'  See  327  U.S.  at  120. 

Mr.  Justice  Murphy,  concurring,  was  ex- 
plicit: "(Jludlclal  review  of  some  sort  and 
at  some  time  is  required  by  the  Constitution. 
.  .  "  327  U.S.  at  130.  Further,  "As  long  as 
courts  are  open  and  functioning.  Judicial 
review  Is  not  expendable."  327  U.S.  at  132. 

This  court  can  perceive  no  significant  dif- 
ference between  giving  finality  to  a  state 
Lidminlstrative  order  and  a  federal  admin- 
istrative order  where  either  order  reqvilres 
compliance  or  criminal  prosecution.  ITie 
court  concludes  that  Congress  cannot  make 
selective  service  Induction  orders  unrevlew- 
.ible.  Due  process  is  offended  by  an  adminis- 
trative order  which  demands  compliance  or 
a  term  of  Imprisonment.  One  commentator 
has  recalled  "Hamilton's  insight  that  limi- 
tations on  governments  are  not  worth  a  flg 
without  courts  to  enforce  them."* 

The  question  then  remains  whether  section 
460(b)  (3)  is  constitutional  in  confining  re- 
view to  the  criminal  prosecution. 
C.  Due  process  and  the  timing  of  judieUil 
review 
Having  concluded  that  some  Judicial  re- 
view »  of  an  order  to  report  for  Induction  Is 
required  by  due  process,  the  court  notes  that 
section  460(b)  (3)  does  provide  for  review, 
but  only  at  a  criminal  prosecution  for  vio- 


lating the  order."  Plaintiff  contends  that 
conditioning  Judicial  review  on  compliance 
with  the  allegedly  invalid  order  ( and  testing 
it  by  haljeas  corpus)  or  on  risking  imprison- 
ment at  a  criminal  prosecution  should  the 
order  be  found  valid,  is  to  deter  many  from 
testing  the  validity  of  orders  at  all,  in  effect 
provides  for  no  hearing  for  some  persons  un- 
willing to  risk  prosecution  (since  the  efficacy 
of  habeas  corpus  is  questionable "  and,  in 
any  event,  can  come  only  after  compliance 
with  the  order  alleged  to  be  invalid'-),  and 
hence  violates  due  process. 

Before  turning  to  the  merits,  though  not 
raised  by  the  parties,  the  court  feels  com- 
pelled to  discuss  certain  Jurisdictional  ques- 
tions. The  court  is  satisfied  that  a  "case  or 
controversy"  exists  concerning  the  validity 
of  section  460(b)(3) — It  precludes  plaintiff 
from  bringing  a  civil  suit,  plaintiff  wants  to 
bring  a  civil  suit  to  enjoin  criminal  prosecu- 
tion (originally  to  enjoin  his  induction), 
plaintiff  contends  the  statute  is  unconstitu- 
tional, defendant  contends  the  statue  la  con- 
stitutional. The  court  believes,  however,  that 
a  serious  question  does  exist  whether  plain- 
tiff has  "standing"  to  assert  a  constitutional 
defect  which  is  based  on  a  rationale  which 
may  have  no  relation  to  plaintiff  himself.  In 
other  words,  plaintiff's  argument,  simply 
stated,  is  that  the  statute  precludes  civil 
suits  prior  to  the  time  he  must  comply  with 
or  violate  the  Induction  order.  Yet  plaintiff 
has  already  made  that  choice.  He  chose  to 
violate  the  order. 

It  is  a  well-settled  principle  of  constitu- 
tional adjudication  that  when  a  statute  is 
attacked  as  violative  of  the  first  amendment, 
a  plaintiff  may  raise  hypothetlcals  or  situa- 
tions other  than  his  own  to  illustrate  the 
statute's  unconstitutionality."'  It  Is  a  less 
well-established  principle  that  the  same  rule 
applies  in  a  non-first  amendment  context. 
The  clearest  illustration  In  which  the  Su- 


'See  56  Oallf.  L.  Rev.  448  (1968),  dealing 
with  legislative  considerations  and  policy  in 
limiting  review.  The  commentator  explicitly 
declined  to  deal  with  the  constitutional 
question  Involved  In  thlft  case. 

Not  directly  Involved  in  this  case  Is  the 
constitutional  question  of  what  scope  of  re- 
\iew  Is  essential  to  due  process;  that  Is  to 
say,  the  continuing  vitality  of  Estep  v. 
United  States,  327  U.S.  114  (1946). 

•Ctirrle,  The  Three-Judge  District  Court 
in  Constitutional  Litigation,  32  U.  Chi.  L. 
Rev.  1,  9  (1964).  See  also  Ohio  Bell  Tele- 
phone V.  Pub.  Util.  Cortim'n  of  Ohio,  301  U.S. 
292  (1932). 

•  In  an  article-three  or  constitutional 
court. 


*Cf..  Boiling  v.  Sharpe.  347  U.S.  497  (1954). 


i»The  statute — section  460(b)(3) — may 
even  be  read  to  preclude  review  by  habeas 
corpus  after  Induction  into  the  armed  forces. 
No  decision  of  which  this  court  is  aware  has 
so  construed  It.  Neither  party  In  this  case 
suggests  such  an  Interpretation  to  be  correct. 
At  oral  argument,  counsel  for  the  government 
conceded  that  If  habeas  corpus  were  pre- 
cluded a  serious  constitutional  question 
would  be  presented,  U.S.  Const.,  Art.  I  §  9. 
This  opinion  assumes  tha-t  habeas  corpus 
after  induction  is  an  available  remedy. 

As  the  Solicitor  General  notes  in  his  memo- 
randum (n.  1)  in  the  Oestereich  case: 

Public  Law  90-40  does  not  explicitly  pre- 
serve the  habeas  corpus  remedy.  However,  the 
law  prior  to  1967  (when  P.L.  90-40  was 
adopted)  clearly  f>ermltted  habeas  corpus  as 
a  means  of  testing  the  validity  of  an  induc- 
tion order.  Witmer  v.  United  States,  348  U  S. 
375.  377;  United  States  ex  rel.  Reel  v.  Badt, 
152  P.  2d  627  (C.A.  2);  United  States  ex  rel. 
Samuels  v.  Pearson,  151  P.  2d  801  (C.A.  3). 
The  legislative  history  of  PL.  90-40  makes  It 
plain  that  Congress  intended  to  preserve  the 
generally  prevailing  law  with  respect  to  judi- 
cial review  of  Selective  Service  classifications 
(H.  Rep.  No  267,  90th  Cong..  1st  Sese.,  pp. 
30-31).  In  addition,  the  statute  provides  for 
review  after  the  registrant  has  responded 
"affirmatively"  to  the  induction  order;  such 
review  could  only  be  by  habeas  corpus,  since 
in  these  circumstances  there  would  be  no 
basis  for  a  criminal  prosecution.  There  would 
be  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  constitutional 
validity  of  a  reading  of  the  statute  which 
would  abolish  habeas  corpus  as  a  means  of 
contesting  an  Induction  order.  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion. Art.  I.  Sec.  9. 

"  See  56  Calif.  L.  Rev.  448.  460. 
"de  Rozario  v.  Commanding  Officer,  P.  2d 
(9th  Clr.  1967). 

"C/.,  65  CaUf.  li.  Rev.  549.  657-58  nn. 
73-74  and  accompanying  text;  Wright,  Fed- 
eral Ctourts  !  13. 


preme  Court  has  allowed  a  litigant  to  raise 
constitutional  claims  of  others  In  a  non-first 
amendment  case  is  Barrows  r.  Jackson,  346 
U.S.  249  ( 1953) .  In  Barrows.  A,  a  white  home- 
owner, sued  B.  a  white  seller  of  realty,  al- 
leging that  B.  A's  former  neighbor,  had  vio- 
lated a  restrictive  covenant  not  to  sell  B's 
house  to  a  non-white.  A  sought  damages. 
The  Court  permitted  B  to  raise  the  argument 
that  such  a  covenant.  If  enforced,  would  Im- 
pair the  equal  protection  rights  of  non- 
whites  seeking  to  purchase  realty. 

This  court  Is  satisfied  that  plaintiff  may 
make  his  argument  concerning  the  consti- 
tutionality of  section  460(b)  (3)  for  two  rea- 
sons: First.  Barrows  Is  not  materially  differ- 
ent from  this  case,  and  since  Barrows  made 
it  clear  that  the  rule  is  neither  constitu- 
tionally compelled  nor  forbidden,  and  since 
plaintiff  did  file  this  action  at  a  time  prior 
to  the  date  set  for  Induction,  the  court  thinks 
plaintiff  should  be  permitted  to  raise  the  ar- 
guments referred  to  even  though  he  has  made 
his  choice.  Second,  the  court  is  not  convinced 
that  there  is  no  argument  which  does  not 
apply  to  plaintiff  personally.  The  court  is 
cognizant  of  what  is  at  least  the  practice  in 
this  district  where  even  after  indictment  If 
a  registrant  submits  to  Induction  the  crim- 
inal charge  is  dismissed.  Therefore,  If  plain- 
tiff Is  permitted  to  civilly  challenge  the  valid- 
ity of  the  Induction  order  and  he  Is  wrong, 
he  may  still  avoid  the  risk  of  imprisonment 
attendant  on  an  unsuccessful  challenge. 

Turning  then  to  the  question  of  the  con- 
stitutionality of  section  460(b)(3)  and  its 
deferring  of  Judicial  review  to  the  criminal 
prosecution,  the  court  will  first  examine  cer- 
tain cases  dealing  with  administrative  rate- 
making  and  provisions  for  Judicial  review. 

Ex  Parte  Young,  209  U.S.  123  (1908).  has 
already  been  discussed.  In  that  case  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  held  that  a 
state  rate-making  scheme  which  permitted  a 
test  of  the  validity  of  the  orders  only  at  the 
risk  of  imprisonment  if  the  person  is  wrong 
was  unconstitutional.  The  language  in  St. 
Joseph  Stock  Yards  Co.  v.  United  States,  298 
U.S.  38  (1936).  has  also  been  quoted  wherein 
the  Supreme  Court  Implied  that  finality  in 
administrative  rate-fixing  was  contrary  to 
notions  of  due  process. 

In  Wadley  Southern  Ry.  Co.  v.  Georgia.  236 
U.S.  651  (1915),  the  Court  had  before  It  a 
rate  fixed  by  the  state  railway  commission. 
The  Court  distinguished  the  case  where  if  a 
railroad  went  to  court  to  test  the  rate  and 
lost.  It  had  to  pay  a  substantial  ijenalty  which 
accrued  while  litigating  the  validity.  Instead 
the  Court  found  that  state  law  did  provide 
for  a  way  to  test  the  rate  without  risking  the 
penalty  and  held  that  the  railroad  had 
waived  that  Judicial  route. 

A  similar  holding  Is  found  In  St.  Louis, 
Iron  Mtn.  &  So.  Ry.  Co.  v.  Williams,  251  U.S. 
63  (1919).  In  both  Wadley  and  Williams  the 
Court  strongly  implied  that  if  an  unsuccess- 
ful   Judicial    test   of    rates   would    result   in 
penalties    being    imposed,    as    in    Ex    Parte 
Young,  the  Judicial  review  provisions  would 
be  unconstitutional.  In  Oklahoma  Operating 
Co.  v.  Love,  252  U.S.  317  (1920).  a  state  cor- 
poration   commission    determined    that    a 
laundry  was  a  monopoly  and  then  proceeded 
to  regulate   the   laundry's  rates.   The   only 
way  to  test  the  regulation  was  to  defend  a 
contempt  proceeding  for  noncompliance,  and 
an  unsuccessful   defense  resulted  In  severe 
monetary  penalties.  The  Supreme  Court  held 
that  the  scheme  violated  due  process.  See 
also  Catling  v.  Kansas  City  Stock  Yards  Co.. 
183  U.S.  79   (1901).  Again,     In  Missouri  Pac. 
Ry   Co.   V.    Tucker.   230   U.S.   340    (1913),    a 
case  in  which  the  rates  could  be  tested  only 
by  risking  substantial  fines  in  the  event  of 
an  unsuccessful  challenge,   the  Court  held 
the  scheme  unconstitutional,  citing  Ex  Parte 
Young.  In  Pacific  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.  v.  Kuyken- 
dall.  266  U.S.  196  (1924).  the  Court  held  that 
federal  courts  could  suspend  penalties  which 
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were  accruing  pending  »  sxUt  to  teet  the  ▼»- 
Udliy  of  r»tae  and  whlcto  would  be  Unpoeed 
in  the  event  of  an  uxwuoceeeful  challen^. 
And  in  Porter  ».  lnvestor$  Syndicate.  286 
US  4*1  (1932).  the  Court  construed  a  stat- 
ute'to  mean  that  the  effect  of  an  admlnls- 
tr»tlve  onler  would  be  stayed  pending  the 
InsatuUon  of  a  test  suit  by  an  aggrieved 
pMty  Reisman  y.  Caplin.  375  U.S.  440  ( 19«3) . 
d«alt  with  the  provisions  for  Judicial  rev-lew 
of  an  Internal  Revenue  summons  Issued  pur- 
suant to  SecUon  7602  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954.  A  unanimous  Court  recog- 
nlMd  the  principle  of  fix  Parte  Young  and 
the  cases  cited  above.  The  holding  In  Re\s- 
mm  was  that  the  Judicial  review  provisions 
were  constltutlon»l  because  they  allowed  a 
chaUenge  without  having  to  chooee  between 

compUance  or  penalty.  

An  examination  of  the  foregoing  authort- 
Ues  and  especially  the  recent  decUlon  In 
Reiman  v.  Caplin.  compeU  the  conclusion 
that  Judicial  review  cannot  be  conditioned 
on  the  risk  of  Incurring  a  subrtantlal  pen- 
alty or  complying  with  an  InvaUd  order. 
Uon  preeleely.  It  should  be  stated  that  the 
foregoing  -ia  the  conclusion  In  situations 
other  than  a  selective  service  context.  The 
court  Is  left  with  the  problem  of  balancing 
the  interesu  of  the  government  and  the  In- 
dividual in  the  selective  service  context  to 
see  If  what  the  governmnt  cannot  do  in 
other  factual  situations  It  may  do  when  the 
governmental  funcUon  Involved  Is  the  rais- 
ing of  armies. 

The  court  is  unable  to  say  that  the  nnan- 
clal  penalties  involved  In  most  of  the  above 
cases  or  the  risk  of  contempt  constitute  a 
leas   severe   bvirden   on   the   individual   than 
the  risk  of  imprisonment  attendant  upon  an 
unsuccessful  challenge  of  an  Induction  order. 
What   of    the    government's    Interest?    It    is 
certainly    arguable    that    raising    taxes    and 
collecting  rates  U  leas  important  to  govern- 
ment   than    moblllxlng    manpower    for    the 
armed  forces   While  this  court  Is  not  compe- 
tent  to   weigh    the   competing   policies   and 
necesslUes.  It  Is  willing  to  assume  that  the 
efficient   operation    of    the   selective   service 
system  U  a  more  important   funcUon   than 
any  of  the  governmental  functions  discussed 
m   the   foregoing   cases    However,  since  the 
risk  to  the  individual  is  also  substantial,  and 
accrues  as  a  result  of  a  statute  which  would 
appear  to  be  unconstitutional  In  a  context 
other  than  selective  service,  the  court  must 
assess  the  consequences  of  a  holding  that 
the  statute  Is  unconsUtutlonal.  Due  process 
U    of  course,  not  an  Inflexible  concept.  The 
borders  of  due  process  may  vary  with  the 
situation.   The   determination   of    the   sub- 
stance  of   due   process   In    a    given   context 
must  rest  on  an  analysis  of  the  competing 
interesu.  As  has  already  been  said,  the  Indi- 
vidual's stake  weighs  heavUy  In  the  balanc- 
ing  process.    If    the    Individual    chooses   to 
contest    the    validity   of    the   administrative 
order,  and  the  individual  Is  wrong,  the  In- 
dividual finds  himself  convicted  of  a  crime. 
The  court  Is  of  the  view  that  allowing  civil 
review  In  advance  of  criminal   prosecution 
would  not  disrupt  the  selective  service  sys- 
tem. The  court  Is  aware   that  the  Solicitor 
General.  In  his  memorandum    (pp.  3-4 >    In 
the  Oestereich  case,  declared: 

Under  this  sUtute.  a  registrant  must  either 
refuse  Induction  and  risk  crlnUnal  prosecu- 
tion, or  submit  to  Induction  and  seek  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus.  In  order  to  obtain  Judicial 
review.  While  thU  scheme  undeniably  re- 
quires a  registrant  to  Incur  a  serious  risk  In 
order  to  obtain  review  of  his  draft  classi- 
fication. Congress  has  determined  that  the 
need  for  postponing  Judicial  review  In  such 
situations  outweighs  any  countervaUlng  con- 
siderations. Public  Law  90-40  was  designed 
"to  prevent  litigious  InterrupUons  of  pro- 
cedures to  provide  necessary  mUltary  man- 
power" (U3  Cong.  Rec  S8052  (June  12.  1967) 
(Sen  Russell):  see  Falbo  v.  United  States. 
320  U.S.  549.  551-554»  Indeed.  If  pre-lnduc- 
tlon  review  were  generally  available,  many 
men  could  be  expected  to  bring  suit  In  the 


hope  of  avoiding,  or  at  leMt  postponing.  mlU- 
Ury  service.  Postponment  of  Judicial  review 
serves  the  national  interest  in  prevenUng  de- 
lays In  the  Induction  process,  and  the  rlghU 
of  the  individual  can  be  vindicated  through 
the  avallabUlty  of  post-Induction  review. 
Congress  has  thus  struck  a  balance  con- 
sUtent  with  the  ConstltuUon. 

In   determining   whether    Judicial    review 
satlsfles  due  process,  a  court  cannot  totally 
abdicate  the  balancing  process  to  Congress. 
Assuming  civil  review  was  available,  what 
woxUd   the   consequences   be?   First,   assume 
that  an  individual's  induction  order  Is  valid. 
Most  likely,  in  a  civil  suit,  the  validity  will 
be  determined  in  the  Injunction  proceeding 
following  a  brief  hearing  on  an  order  to  show 
cause  Once  determined,  the  probabilities  are 
that  the  validity  will  not  be  relltlgated  in 
the  subsequent  criminal  case.  The  Individual, 
having  obUlned  a  Judicial  declaration  that 
hU  order  to  report  Is  valid,  may  submit  to 
tnducUon.    avoiding   the   consequence   of   a 
criminal  conviction  which  would  have  ob- 
talned  had  he  lost  hU  challenge  in  the  crlm- 
inal  case.  Alternatively,  he  may  choose  to 
have  a  trial  on  the  Issue  of  the  wilfulness 
of  the  refusal  to  submit.  At  such  a  trial,  the 
court   may   avoid    the   now   necessary    pro- 
cedure of  having  to  excuse  the  Jury  whenever 
a  wltneM  gives   testimony   relating   to   the 
validity  of  the  induction  order,  which  Issue 
Is  solely  for  the  court  to  decide.  Martinetto 
V.  VniUd  States.  P.  2d  (9th  Clr.  1968) . 

Therefore,  the  time  taken  In  clvUly  adjudl- 
caUng  the  validity  of  the  induction  order 
might  have  the  foUowlng  two  effects:  (1) 
the  need  for  a  few  trials  will  be  obviated  by 
voluntary  compliance  with  orders  which  have 
been  Judicially  declared  valid,  and  (2)  some 
time  will  be  saved  at  trials  because  the  Issue 
of  the  order's  validity  probably  will  not  have 
to  be  litigated.  The  court  has  experienced 
such  trlaU  where  briefs  and  argument  on  the 
validity  of  the  induction  order  has  been 
made  both  before  and  after  the  Jury's 
verdict,  with  a  considerable  consumption  of 
time  Second,  assume  the  Induction  order  la 
InvaUd  In  thU  case,  the  need  for  caUlng  and 
empaneUlng  a  Jury  will  be  completely  elim- 
inated and  the  court  wUl  experience  a  net 
saving  In  time. 

Accordingly,  this  court  beUeves  that  no 
substantial  burden  on  the  Judiciary  wUl  be 
experienced  by  entertaining  civil  Jurisdiction 
of  siats  to  determine  the  validity  of  induc- 
tion orders.  Furthermore,  since  only  the  tim- 
ing and  not  the  scope  of  review  wlU  be 
affected,  the  number  of  men  who  will  ulti- 
mately be  found  to  have  been  validly  classi- 
fied will  not  be  changed.  Hence,  no  inter- 
ference with  the  governmental  function  of 
raising  of  armies  wlU  result  from  civil  Juris- 
diction. 

Having  weighed  the  consequences  of  sec- 
tion 460(b)(3)  upon  the  Individual,  having 
considered  the  Implications  of  a  declaration, 
that  the  statute  Is  unconstitutional,  and 
having  considered  the  numerous  authorlUes 
suggesting  that  such  a  statute  would  be  un- 
constitutional in  other  contexU.  the  court 
holds  that  due  process  In  thU  particular 
context  demands  that  It  Is  unconstitutional 
to  restrict  a  registrant  to  the  criminal  trial 
forum  to  raise  the  defense  that  his  order  to 
report  for  induction  was  InvaUd  because  of 
procedural  errors  committed  by  the  admln- 
UtraUve  agency  in  the  classification  process." 


D.  The  remedy  of  hat>eat  corpus 
The  contention  U  made  that  section 
460(b)(3)  is  not  unconstitutional  because 
due  process  is  satisfied  by  the  exUtence  of 
the  poet-induction  remedy  of  habeas  corpus. 
Although  the  efficacy  of  habeas  corpus  in 
the  mUitary  context  has  been  questioned  > 
thU  court  is  not  of  the  view  that  section 
4e0(b)(3)  is  constitutional,  even  assumUng 
habeas  corpus  is  effective. 

First,  one  must  reoognlise  that  to  utilize 
habeas  corpus  one  must  be  Inducted  Into  the 
armed  forces."  Second,  submitting  to  induc- 
tion is  the  equivalent  of  compliance  with 
the  administrative  order  alleged  to  be  In- 
valid »'  Third,  the  more  existence  of  habeas 
corpus  as  a  remedy  after  the  substantial  dep- 
rivation of  liberty  should  not  serve  to  ab- 
rogate the  duty  to  prevent  the  damage  li 
possible  "  The  court  doubts  that  in  a  crim- 
inal trial  our  system  of  Justice  would  toler- 
ate for  example,  the  deferring  of  aU  fourth 
or  fifth  amendment  claims  or  defenses  until 
after  a  factual  finding  that  a  defendant 
committed  certain  acts  and  require  that 
they  be  raised  by.  way  of  habeas  corpus 
after  confinement. 

Accordingly,  the  court  holds  that  the  mere 
existence  of  habeas  corpus  as  a  remedy  fol- 
lowing induction  Into  the  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States,  does  not  Justify  the  elim- 
ination of  a  person's  due  process  right  to 
judicial  review  of  an  order  to  report  for  in- 
duction without  the  risk  of  imprisonment 
or  compliance  with  a  potentially  Illegal  and 
untested  admlnletrative  order.  To  repeat 
the  words  of  the  Court  in  St.  Joseph  Stock 
Yards  CO/  v.  United  States.  298  VS.  38.  52 

Under  otir  system  there  is  no  warrant  for 
the  view  that  the  Judicial  power  of  a  com- 
petent court  can  be  circumscribed  by  ^ny 
legislative  arrangement  designed  to  give  ef- 
fect to  administrative  action  going  beyond 
the  limits  of  constitutional  authority. 


CONCLUSION 

The  court  holds  that  Congress  cannot  deny 
pre-crlminal  Judicial  review  In  some  consti- 
tutional or  article-three  court  to  review  the 
validity  of  an  order  to  report  for  Induction 
into  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States." 

In  finding  section  460(b)(3)   unconstltu- 


"  Expressly  not  decided  herein  Is  the  ques- 
tion of  whether.  In  every  case,  the  same  quan- 
tum or  scope  of  Judicial  review  U  required. 
The  court  is  here  faced  with  a  very  specific 
situation  in  which  a  registrant  must  face  in- 
duction or  imprisonment  to  test  the  validity 
of  his  order  and  In  which  even  in  a  criminal 
case  the  scope  of  review  Is  extremely  cir- 
cumscribed. Hence,  the  rUks  attendent  on 
the  criminal  trial  are  even  greater  than  In 
the  usual  case  where  Judicial  review  U  per- 
mitted to  invoke  the  substantUl  evidence 
test. 


1- 66  Calif .  L.  Rev.  448  ( 1968) . 
»•  de  Rotario  v.  Commanding  Officer,  —  F.2d 
—  (9th  Clr.  1967). 

•'See  American  School  of  Magnetic  Heal- 
ing V.  McAnnulty.  187  U.S.  94  (1902);  St. 
Joseph  Stock  Yards  Co.  v.  United  States.  298 
U.S.  38  (1938);  Crowell  v.  Benson,  286  U.S 
22   t 1932) . 

»  See  Hart,  The  Power  of  Congress  to  Limit 
the  Jurisdiction  of  Federal  Courts:  An  Exer- 
cise in  Dialectic.  66  HARV.  L.  REV  1382 
1381-83  (1953).  There  Is  also  the  view  thac 
as  long  as  Congress  has  charged  the  court.s 
with  an  enforcement  power  to  criminain 
try  persons  for  noncompliance  with  orders 
to  report,  the  court  ought  to  be  able  to 
determine  the  validity  of  said  orders  without 
jeopardizing  a  person's  liberty.  Cf..  Yakus  n 
United  States.  321  U.S.  414  (1944);  Ex  Parte 
Young  209  U.S.  123  (1908);  ReUman  r 
CopHn,  375  U.S.  440  (1964);  Estep  v.  United 
States,  327  U.S.  114,  132  (Murphy,  J.,  con- 
curring)   (1946), 

"Defendants  have  contended  that  even 
absent  section  460(b)  (3),  prior  case  law  pre- 
cludes clvU  review  In  a  case  such  as  this 
one  This  court  is  of  the  view  that  the  opin- 
ions are  not  as  clear  as  the  government  as- 
serts, some  being  based  more  on  the  rationale 
that  plaintiffs  had  not  exhausted  admin- 
istrative remedies  than  on  a  true  lack  oi 
constitutional  Jurisdiction.  See,  e.g..  Breen 
V  Selective  Service  Local  Board  No.  18, —■  t 
Supp.  —  (D  Conn.  1968);  compare  Dan- 
ieUv.  united  States.  372  F.2d  407  (9th  Clr^ 
1867)  (Issuanceof  order  to  report  for  civilian 
work  constitutes  end  of  administrative  proc- 
ess for  purposes  of  raising  defense  at  crim- 
inal trUl). 


tional  in  that  it  denies  pre-crlminal  and 
pre-compliance  Judicial  review,  this  court 
has  not  impaired  congressional  power  under 
Article  III  to  restrict  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
lower  federal  courts.  Congress  may,  for  ex- 
ample, adopt  a  scheme  such  as  was  Involved 
in  the  Yakus  case  where  no  review  of  the 
administrative  order  was  available  at  the 
criminal  trial.  Whether  such  a  choice  would 
be  made  by  Congress,  this  court  Is  neither 
able  nor  competent  to  say.  But  as  long  as  the 
United  States  District  Courts  do  exist,  as 
long  as  the  fifth  amendment  is  the  law  of 
the  land,  and  because  the  authorities  herein 
cited  are  the  law  of  the  land,  this  court  feels 
compelled  to  entertain  plaintiff's  civil  suit 
to  determine  the  validity  of  his  Induction 
order  and  to  determine  whether  an  injunc- 
tion against  criminal  prosecution  Is  Justified. 
Therefore, 

It  Is  ordered  that  the  defendants'  motion 
to  dismiss  is  denied. 

It  is  further  ordered  that  further  proceed- 
ings—in  the  nature  of  an  order  to  show  cause 
why  plaintiff's  order  to  submit  to  induction 
should  not  be  declared  invalid  and  why 
prosecution  for  failure  to  comply  therewith 
should  not  be  enjoined— are  stayed  pending 
further  order  of  this  court. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  this  order  should  be 
an  appealable  order  pursuant  to  28  U.S.C. 
M292(b)  because  it  involves  a  controlling 
question  of  law— whether  50  U.S.C.  App. 
t  460(b)  (3)  results  in  an  unconstitutional 
tlenlal  of  due  process — as  to  which  there  Is 
substantial  ground  for  difference  of  opinion 
and  that  an  immediate  appeal  from  the  or- 
der may  materially  advance  the  ultimate 
termination  of  the  Utlgatlotti. 
Dated:  May  28,  1968. 

ALJ-ONSO  J.  ZIRPOLI. 

U.S.  District  Judge. 

Mr,  HART,  Mr.  President,  the  Petersen 
against  Clark  decision  merely  dramatizes 
and  reemphasizes  the  need  for  a  com- 
plete congressional  reevaluation  of  the 
Military  Selective  Servloe  Act  of  1967. 

I  am  hopeful  that  Congress  will 
promptly  consider  my  draft  reform  bill — 
S.  3394— and  also  the  well-reasoned 
comprehensive  draft  reform  bill— 
S  3052— introduced  by  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]. 


THE  NATION  DEMANDS  EFFECTIVE 
GUN  CONTROLS 
Mr.    TYDINGS.    Mr.    President,    the 
clamor    for    effective    gun    controls   in 
America  today  does  not  come  irom  voices 
crying  in  the  wilderness.  Many  Members 
of  Congress  have  added  their  voices  to 
this  cause.  The  President  has  urgently 
requested  effective  gun  control  legisla- 
tion.   Countless    public    figures    have 
spoken  out  in  favor  of  gun  controls.  The 
Emergency  Committee  for  Gun  Control 
and  many  other  responsible  organiza- 
tions, pubUc  and  private,  have  joined 
forces  in  this  cause.  The  demand  for  ac- 
tion is  so  widespread,  in  fact,  that  a 
stranger  coming  into  our  midst  from 
some  distant  land  would  wonder  why 
the  problem  had  not  been  solved  a  long 
time  ago.  . 

The  need  for  firearm  registration  and 
licensing  has  existed  for  decades.  Public 
opinion  polls  for  decades  have  shown 
massive  support  for  gun  controls.  The 
toll  of  tragedy  caused  by  guns  grows 
higher  with  each  succeeding  year.  What 
Is  the  roadblock? 

Why  does  Congress  seem  so  imrespon- 
sive  to  the  clear  wishes  of  the  majority 
of  Americans?  As  we  all  know,  the  an- 


swer is  very  complicated.  For  example, 
there  are  traditional  attitudes  against 
gun  controls  in  some  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Another  element  of  the  problem  has 
to  do  with  a  lack  of  understanding  as  to 
exactly  what  the  proposed  gun  control 
legislation  would  do. 

Until  recently,  public  apathy  was 
widespread.  Finally,  there  has  always 
been  the  opposition  generated  by  weU- 
organized  and  highly  vocal  lobbies  which 
feel  their  interests  will  be  damaged  by 
any  gun  control  legislation. 

At  this  time,  I  have  no  wish  to  get  into 
a  detailed  discussion  of  what  has  or  has 
not  happened  in  the  past.  Instead,  I 
would  like  to  talk  about  the  presentr- 
what  the  Nation  is  asking  for.  and  what 
we  here  in  Congress  need  to  do  now.  For 
this  purpose,  I  will  quote  briefly  from  a 
number  of  editorials  throughout  the 
country,  all  asking  for  positive  action  on 
gun  control  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  no  mas- 
sive, comprehensive  search  on  my  part 
to  scan  every  newspaper  from  every  city 
in  the  Nation.  The  editorials  I  shall  cite 
came  to  me  because  of  my  well-known 
commitment  to  effective  gun  control  leg- 
islation. There  may  be  other  editorials 
which  are  against  gun  controls,  which 
have  not  come  to  my  attention.  But.  the 
geographical  distribution  of  the  news- 
papers from  which  I  shall  quote  is  highly 
significant.  These  editorials  come  from 
newspapers  in  20  States,  coast  to  coast, 
in  all  sections  of  the  country. 
Prom  the  Des  Moines  Register: 
Britain  has  a  long  history  of  firearms  con- 
trol—and an  enviably  small  number  of 
deaths  by  shooting. 

The  Daily  News,  New  York: 
Let's  Try  These  Controls. 

The  Denver  Post: 

Right  now,  it  certainly  will  help  to  write 
congressmen,  state  legislators  and  city  coun- 
cllmen  in  support  of  more  effective  gun  con- 
trol and  registration  laws. 

All  persons  of  good  will  who  deplore  vio- 
lence can  take  heart  from  the  fact  that  be- 
cause of  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  op- 
position m  Congress  to  effective  gun  control 
legislation  Is  showing  signs  of  cracking. 


The  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin: 
What  should  be  remembered  aljout  re- 
strictions on  interstate  commerce  in  deadly 
weapons  Is  that  they  back  up  states  and  lo- 
calities in  efforts  to  achieve  adequate  gun 
regulation  within  their  borders. 

The  time  has  come  for  Congress  and  the 
states  to  move  at  once  and  more  strongly  on 
gun  legislation. 

The  Atlanta  Constitution: 

Gun  registration  In  no  way  would  Inter- 
fet«  with  a  "citizen's  constitutional  right  to 
bear  arms."— If  Indeed  there  were  such  an 
individual  rlght^yet  the  NRA  continues 
parroting  such  nonsense. 

There  is  growing  sentiment,  reflected  in 
recent  opinion  polls  and  among  some  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  that  the  only  way  to  stop 
this  nation  from  becoming  an  armed  camp 
where  murder  and  maiming  by  firearms  Is 
becoming  almost  commonplace.  Is  to  enact 
a  federal  firearms  registration  law. 

Time  for  Gun  Controls  Is  Now. 


The  Boston  Globe: 

We  have  gone  past  the  point  where  we  can 
worry  alwut  the  Inconvenience  good  gun  laws 
might  cause  sportwnen  and  owners  and 
sellers  of  firearms. 


The  Christian  Science  Monitor: 

But  the  time,  the  demand,  the  Impetus  for 

normal,   sensible   gun   control   legislation   is 

here  now.  Let  Congress  act  I 
Nothing  short  of  the  registration  of  every 

privately  owned,  commercially  stocked  and 

publicly  assigned  firearm  in  the  United  States 

can   provide   a   gun  control  worthy  of  the 

name. 

The  Louisville  Courier- Journal: 
PubUc  sentiment  and  the  arguments  from 

Congressmen  are  running  strong  In  favor  of 

effective  new  controls." 

Chicago  Sun-Times: 

While  the  crime  bill  was  designed  to  make 
America's  streets  safe,  they  will  not  be  safe 
until  all  firearms  are  controlled. 

Gun  controls— sound  and  inclusive  ones- 
are  a  national  need. 

Chicago  Daily  News: 

The  best  gun  control  bill  yet  introduced  Is 
the  Tydlngs  bUl  requiring  registration  of  all 
handguns,  rifles  and  shotguns,  and  licensing 
of  all  owners  or  possessors  of  firearms. 

The  great  awakening  seems  to  be  taking 
place  The  heretofore  .Mlent  majority  of 
Americans  who  favor  gun  control  Is  speaking 
up,  stirred  finally  by  the  murder  of  Sen. 
Robert  F.  Kennedy  to  say  "Enough!" 

The  Newark,  N.J„  Evening  News: 
Gov  Hughes  has  directed  a  strong  but 
merited  attack  on  Congress  for  its  equivoca- 
tion and  delay  in  enacting  an  effective  gun- 
control  law.  As  the  governor  who  pushed 
through  the  Legislature  the  strongest  such 
law  in  the  nation,  Mr.  Hughes  is  well  quali- 
fied to  speak  on  this  subject. 

It  may  be  argued  that  no  law  can  keep  a 
madman  or  criminal  from  getting  his  hands 
on  a  gun.  More  to  the  point,  however.  Is  the 
fact  that  countries  with  strong  gun  curbs 
have  fewer  homicides. 

Ithaca  Journal: 

There  Is  no  attempt  to  take  away  the 
right  to  keep  and  bear  arms.  The  goal  is  the 
registration  of  firearms  In  an  attempt  to  keep 
them  out  of  the  hands  of  the  mentally  un- 
stable and  the  criminally  bent. 

In  practically  aU  of  the  legislation  that 
has  been  proposed,  there  Is  no  Intent  to  de- 
prive an  Individual  of  the  right  to  own  guns, 
except  where  there  Is  clear  evidence  that  he 
Is  a  criminal  or  Is  Insane  or  is  otherwise  not 
qualified  to  own  and  shoot  a  gun. 

The  Louisville  Times: 

National  public  opinion  polls  have  indi- 
cated that  most  Americans— although  they 
may  not  be  as  prone  as  members  of  NKA 
to  write  letters  to  Congress— do  think  there 
ought  to  be  some  restrictions  on  the  sale  of 
firearms. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times: 

No  amount  of  poUtical  pressure,  real  or 
imagined,  can  now  be  allowed  to  prevent  ef- 
fective gun  restrictions.  ctt„ 

Firearms  Curbs  Must  be  Uncurbed— Pretty 
Soon! 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer: 

We  should  think  that  responsible  gun 
owners  would  Join  the  fight  for  sensible  con- 
trols. 

The  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Plain  Dealer: 

Seventy-one  percent  of  the  American  pub- 
Uc, according  to  a  Harris  poll  in  April,  fa- 
vored stilcter  gun  control  as  urban  crime 
increases.  Congress  should  heed  this  opinion. 

The  Minneapolis  Star: 

The  President  and  the  public,  shocked  by 
the  rising  crime  rate  and  by  the  assassina- 
tion of  Sen.  Robert  Kennedy,  wants  far  more 
stringent  regulation  of  gun  sales. 
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The  Milwaukee  Journal : 

Our  permissive  tolerance  of  almost  univer- 
sal flrearma  ownership,  and  of  promlscuoua 
fleanns  trafflc.  is  nothing  short  of  scandalous. 

The  New  York  Times: 

Risks  that  can  be  reduced  need  to  be  re- 
duced after  so  much  killing  and  crime  If 
some  members  of  Congress  continue  not  to 
think  so.  It  U  time  their  constituents  demand 

The  obvious  hole  U.  as  we  have  repeatedly 
not«l.  failure  to  regulate  Interstate  shipment 
of  rifles  and  shotguns. 

President  Johnson  has  said,  'Americans 
should  not  have  to  wait  any  longer  for  a 
strict  gun-control  law."  We  agree.  TTie  strlct- 
eet— because  It  would  Inform  the  proper  pol- 
ice officials  about  who  owns  private  fire- 
arms—Is  senator  Tydlngs"  bill.  The  time  to 
pass  It  is  now  when  the  public  demands  a 
real  law. 
The  Baltimore.  Md.,  News  American: 
Those  in  favor  of  gun  control  laws  are  not 
organized  Into  such  groups  as  the  N.R.A. 
Thex  are  "simply  the  millions  of  American* 
who  are  horhfled  by  the  continuing  carnage 
wrought  upon  thU  nation  by  lax  firearms 
leglslaUon. 

I  have  yet  to  hear  a  convincing  reason  why 
every  legally  owned  gun  of  any  description 
should  not  be  registered  and  held  under  a 
license 

New  York  Post: 

What  the  country  must  be  told  blunUy 
Is  that  men  engaged  In  the  big  business  of 
domestic  munitions  are  fighting  to  preserve 
their  buslnees-as-usual. 

Newark  Sunday  News: 

The  United  SUtes  Is  the  only  highly  de- 
veloped naUon  without  gun  reglstraUon  or 
other  control.  We  can  hardly  consider  ouz- 
selves  clvUlaed  until  Congress  provides  It. 

The  National  Observer: 

In  Britain,  the  homicide  rate  per  100.000 
persons  runs  one-eighth  the  rate  In  the 
United  States,  the  rate  for  robbery  one-tenth 
the  U  S.  rate,  and  the  rate  for  aggravated  as- 
sault one-seventeenth.  When  5.128  Americans 
were  being  murdered  by  firearms  In  19«3,  24 
Britons  were  dying  by  the  same  means. 

The  Nashville  Tennessean: 

The  Choice  for  Congress:  Gun  Lobby  or 
tbe  People. 

Long  Island.  N.Y.,  Newsday: 

The  Congress  should  heed  the  Preeidenfs 
pie*  to  close  the  "brutal  loopholes"  In  our 
gun  laws. 

St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat: 

But  reasonable  precautions  over  sale  of 
guns,  all  kinds  of  guns,  could  curtail  crime* 
of  passion,  drunken  gun  brawls,  accidental 
gun  deaths  and  suicides.  If  so  many  gun* 
aren't  so  handy,  such  mortal  IncldenU  should 
be  leas  common.  Responsible  gun  owners 
would  hardly  suffer  under  such  laws. 

The  Salt  Lake  Tribune: 

No  gun  control  law.  not  even  one  making 
It  a  capital  crime  to  possess  firearms.  wlU 
completely  rid  this  violence-prone  nation  of 
the  pUtoU.  rlflee.  shotgun*  and  even  ma- 
chine gun*  and  bazookas  held  by  million*  of 
It*  citizens  for  diverse  re**on*. 

But  a  strong,  fair  and  enforceable  law 
which  protecto  leglUmate  gun  users  while 
m*klng  It  more  difficult  for  crackpoU.  hate- 
mongers  and  petty  crooks  to  acquire  lethal 
weapons  would  be  a  long  needed  Improve- 
ment over  the  hodgepodge  of  weak  and  In- 
eUacUve  state  and  federal  gun  control  law* 
noir  In  fore*. 
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The  Sacramento  Bee: 

Certainly,  even  meaningful  gun  control 
legUlatlon  would  not  stop  criminals  bent 
upon  crime  from  stealing  or  otherwise  ob- 
taining weapons.  But  even  If  It  were  effective 
to  a  small  degree.  It  would  be  worth  the  lltUe 
inconvenience*  It  might  Impose  upon  a  few 
gun  lovers.  It  would  be  a  start  toward  making 
this  a  truly  civilized  nation. 

Yet  Congre**  stUl  refuse*  to  pas*  an  effec- 
Uve  gun  law  although  there  are  in  the  hands 
oC  the  citizens  of  Sacramento  County  alone 
half  a*  many  guns  as  there  are  In  the  hand* 
of  4S  million  EngltshoMn. 

The  PhUadelphla  Sunday  Bxilletln: 
The  public  will  have  to  continue  to  speak 

out  If  Is  really  wants  the  general  permlsslve- 

nea*  on  gun*  ended. 
The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch: 
What  Is  at  stake  In  Congress  Is  not  denial 

of  the  privilege  of  bearing  arms.  What  Is  at 

Issue  U  reasonable  regulaUon  In  the  Interest 

of  public  safety. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal : 

It  Is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that  If 
the  pUtols  and  rifles  are  left  readUy  avail- 
able In  urban  America,  then  some  unpleasant 
changes  are  going  to  be  made  In  other  Ameri- 
can traditions. 

The  WichiU  Sunday  Eagle: 
RegUtratlon  May  Be  Beet  Way  to  Control 
Qun  Use. 

The  Washington  Post : 
American*   now   live    In    much    too   close 
proximity  to  each  other  to  leave  guns  lying 
arovind  at  random  for  their  mutual  destruc- 
tion. 

For  years,  the  NaUonal  Rifle  Association, 
spokesman  for  sportsmen  and  the  firearms 
Industry,  has  managed  to  drench  Congress- 
men In  a  downpour  of  letters  opposing  rea- 
sonable firearms  regulation  anytime  anyone 
proposed  It.  Congress  needs  to  be  told  that 
thU  special  Interest  group  doe*  not  speak 
for  the  Nation. 

The  aim  of  the  gun  lobby  la  quite  clear: 
It  hopes  to  fruatrate  firearms  control  by  the 
tactic*  of  delay.  It  Is  now  howling  for  hear- 
ings indiscriminately  on  the  Administration 
bill  and  the  Tydlngs  bill— In  the  confident 
expectation  that  If  it  can  hold  off  congres- 
sional action  for  the  rest  of  thl*  session,  the 
public  excitement  on  the  subject  will  subside 
unUl  another  national  leader  la  shot  down. 
Congress  wlU  mUtake  the  temper  of  an 
aroused  public  if  it  allows  this  tactic  to  pre- 
vail. 

Neither  tbe  Administration  bill  nor  the 
Tydlnga  bill  pending  before  Congress  Jeopar- 
dizes In  any  way  the  right  of  sportsmen  to 
obtain,  own  and  use  firearms. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  and  other  editorials  be 
placed  in  their  entirety  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Boston   (Ma*s.)    Olobe,  June  11. 

lOMI 

Aas  We  Matotb?  Am  We  Humakk? 

The  shock  of  Sen.  Robert  F.  Kennedy's 
murder  will  not  by  Itself  bring  about  good 
gun  control  leglslaUon.  That  was  shown  last 
Thursday  when  the  House  pcwaed  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  StreeU  Act 
which  contain*  pitifully  weak  gun  control 
provision*. 

A*  Sen.  Jo*eph  D.  Tydlngs  (D-Md.).  put 
It  on  television  Sunday,  "Nothing  Is  going  to 
move  the  Congress,  nothing  Is  going  to 
move  the  sUte  legUUture*  acroa*  the  country 
except  a  tremendou*  outpouring  of  demands 
from  ctUaen*  of  thia  country." 


A*  Attorney  General  Ramaey  Clark  said 
alM>  on  TV  Sunday.  "It  U  absolutely  essen- 
Ual  to  the  safety  of  our  people  that  we 
come  to  grips  with  the  need  to  regulate  fire- 
arms." ,,  . 
That  means  letters,  telephone  calU  and 
telegrams  to  your  representaUves  In  the  stole 
legislature*  and  Congress.  Make  them  change 
their  mind*  If  they  previously  have  voted 
with  the  gun  lobby.  It  mean*  a  whole  new 
anU-vlolence,  anti-gun  force  to  loosen  the 
grip  the  gun  lobby  has  had  on  Washington 
for  generations. 

It  mean*  al*o  that  group*— clubs,  lodges, 
churches,  civic  and  veterans"  organizations 
labor  unions,  chambers  of  commerce— should 
put  on  the  pressure. 

The  American  Legion  NaUonal  Executive 
Committee  last  May  passed  a  resoluUon  in 
favor  of  leglslaUon  prohlblUng  the  sale  oi 
mall  order  firearm*  to  unlicensed  Individuals 
and  requiring  local  permit*  for  all  those  who 
want  to  purchaae  firearm*.  That  should  sUm- 
ulate  state  department*  and  local  Legion 
posts  to  call  for  good  gun  controls. 

The  passage  of  adequate  gun  control  legls- 
laUon of  course,  could  not  bring  about  an 
abrupt  end  to  violence  in  the  United  States 
But  It  certainly  could  help  by  making  It  more 
difficult  for  crlmlnaU.  the  mentally  unsound 
and  the  underage  to  buy  and  own  and  misuse 
firearm*.  All  firearms  should  be  registered  so 
they  can  be  traced.  Why  shouldn't  every  gun- 
owning  citizen  be  required  to  be  licensed? 

We  have  gone  paat  the  point  where  we  can 
worry  about  the  inconvenience  good  gun 
law*  might  cau»e  sportsmen  and  owners  and 
sellers  of  firearms.  It  Is  traglcaUy  Inconveni- 
ent to  society  that.  In  this  country  In  1966^ 
firearm*  accounted  for  6400  murders,  10,000 
suicides  and  2800  accidental  deaths.  No  one 
needs  to  be  reminded  again  of  the  three  most 
terrible  killing*  of  the  past  five  years 

The  passage  of  adequate  gun  law  legUla- 
Uon  might  also  have  a  secondary  effect.  It 
could  demonsuate  to  the  world  and  to  our- 
selves that  Americana  are  mature  enough 
and  sufficiently  humane  to  be  serious  In  their 
efforts  to  end  the  killing. 

IFrom  the  Atianta  (Oa.)  constttutlon.  June 

7.  1968) 

Tncs  rom.  Gon  Cont«ols  Is  Now 

If  ever  there  were  a  Ume  for  passage  of 
an   effective  gun-control   law.  it  la   now. 

Congress  rushed  passage  of  the  so-called 
Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control  BUI  yester- 
day an  acUon  spurred  by  the  tragedy  In  Los 
Angeles.  But  that  bill  mock*  the  tragedy  be- 
cause some  of  It*  amendments  mock  Justice. 

The  bill  doe*  have  a  gun-control  provision, 
but  the  controls  are  weak  In  that  they  merely 
forbid  mall  order  sales  of  handguns. 

What  U  needed  Is  a  separate  gun-oontrol 
bill  which  would  require  reglstraUon  of  ^1 
firearms.  Would  such  a  law  have  prevented 
the  tragedy  in  Lo*  Angeles  and  the  aasaAilna- 
Uon*  of  President  Kennedy  and  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.?  Maybe  not.  But  a  CaUfomla 
gun  reglatraUon  law  did  lead  to  quick  and 
poelttve  Identity  of  the  suspect  In  the  aosas- 
Snatton  of  Senator  Kennedy.  If  Tennessee 
had  had  a  law  requiring  registration  of  all 
firearms.  Including  rifle*.  poUce  probably 
would  have  made  a  quicker  poalUve  IdenUfl- 
caUon  of  the  suspect  in  the  King  as*a*«lna- 

Uon. 

Would  a  law  requiring  reglstraUon  of  all 
firearms  Interfere  vrtth  the  citizens  so-called 
"right  to  bear  arms?"  Without  getting  into 
the  argument  about  what  that  "constitu- 
tional rtght"  mean*,  we  submit  that  such  a 
law  would  not  interfere. 

We  have  yet  to  hear  anyone  suggest  that 
laws  requiring  registration  of  motor  vehi- 
cles infringe  on  the  Tight "  to  possess  auto- 
mobile*. So  why  not  nationwide  registration 
of  firearm*? 

Any  adult  without  a  record  of  criminal  vio- 
lence or  mental  lllne**  would  sttU  have  the 


"right"  to  possess  as  many  handguns,  rifles 
and  shotguns  as  he  desired  and  could  af- 
ford. He  could  have  them,  but  he  would  be 
required  to  register  them. 

Such  a  law  not  only  would  aid  the  police 
m  solving  crimes  In  which  firearms  were 
used  It  also  would  deter  people  with  criminal 
records  from  having  firearms  In  their  pos- 
session. Possession  of  firearms  by  such  peo- 
ple would  invite  arrest  and  ImprUonment 
whether  or  not  any  crime  other  than  posses- 
sion of  an  unregistered  weapon  were  In- 
volved. .      ,  .  . 

So.  rather  than  take  away  anyone  s  right, 
a  gun  reglstraUon  law  applying  to  all  types 
of  firearms,  would  give  us  more  protection. 
It  certainly  would  add  an  effective  weapon 
for   police  In   their  war  against  crime. 


(From  the  Atianta    (Ga.)    Constitution. 
June  13,   19681 

STAXT    OVXR    on    GtTN    CONTROLS 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee  has  beaten 
back  another  effort  by  President  Johnson  to 
put  stronger  controU  on  the  mall  order 
trafflc  of  firearms  In  this  country. 

There  Is  the  smell  of  blackmail  In  the 
committee's  action.  Just  as  there  was  when 
the  House  forced  the  President  to  accept  a 
$6  blUlon  spending  cut  as  the  price  for  a  10 
per  cent  Income  tax  surcharge.  The  Pr^l-; 
dent  paid  off  on  that  one.  but  Congress  sttU 
dallies  unconscionably  on  the  tax  bUl  even 
as  infiatlonary  heat  Imperils  our  economy. 

What  Southern  Etemocrats  and  Republi- 
cans on  the  Judiciary  Committee  appear  to 
be  asking  as  the  price  for  the  administration 
gun  bin  Is  that  the  President  sign  the  so- 
called  Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control  Bill 
recently  passed  by  Congress.  This  bUl  ha*  a 
provision  that  would  prohibit  maU  order 
sale*  of  handguns,  but  It  also  has  some  pro- 
visions which  would  strike  down  basic  rights 
guaranteed  persons  accused  of  crimes  and 
would  provide  virtually  uncontrolled  use  of 
electronic  eavesdropping  devices  by  police. 

The  bin  rejected  by  the  committee  would 
extend  the  ban  on  maU  order  sales  to  aU  fire- 
arms, including  rifles  and  shotguns. 

It  would  be  better  for  the  President  to 
veto  the  Crime  Control  Bill  and  for  Congress 
to  start  an  over  again  on  crime  and  gun  con- 
trols soon.  It  Is  time  for  Congress  to  start 
listening  to  the  people,  rather  than  to  the 
Bun  lobbyists  and  to  those  who  would  en- 
force the  law  by  striking  down  fundamental 
rights  on  which  our  laws  are  based. 

There  Is  growing  sentiment,  reflected  In 
recent  opinion  polls  and  among  some  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  that  the  only  way  to  stop 
this  nation  from  becoming  an  armed  camp 
where  murder  and  maiming  by  firearms  is 
becoming  almost  commonplace,  is  to  enact 
a  federal  firearms  registration  law.  Such  a 
law  should  not  bar  responsible  citizens  from 
owning  firearms,  but  It  should  make  posses- 
sion of  any  kind  of  firearms  by  persons  with 
violent  criminal  records  and  the  known  men- 
tally in  Illegal. 

Banning  mall-order  sales  of  firearms  while 
perhaps  desirable,  wUl  not  solve  the  problem, 
a  problem  that  becomes  Increasingly  dan- 
gerous. A  gun  registration  law  Is  what  Is  ur- 
gently needed. 

(From  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Evening 

Bulletin.  June  6,  1968] 

Congress  and  Gtms 

Regardless  of  the  kind  of  firearm  used  by 
Sen  Robert  Kennedy's  assassin  or  how  It  was 
procured,  this  latest  act  of  violence  Is  an- 
other reminder  of  the  Intolerable  laxity 
which  generally  prevails  In  the  United  States 
in  permitting  guns  to  flow  without  effective 
check  into  the  hands  of  people  who  may  turn 
them  against  others. 

In  January  1987.  a  Gallup  PoU  showed 
Americana  to  be  overwhelmingly  In  support 
of  tighter  restriction*  on  gun  ownership. 
This  appUed  not  only  to  a  ban  on  people  be- 


ing able  to  send  away  for  gun*  through  the 
malls,  but  also  to  support  for  requiring  the 
registration  of  handguns,  rifles  and  shot- 
guns. The  Identity  of  the  man  who  shot  Sen. 
Kennedy  waa  established  through  the  weapon 
he  used.  ,,    . 

If  anything  like  this  sentiment  prevails  In 
the  country  today— and  the  criminal  vio- 
lence by  the  gun  over  the  past  16  months 
certainly  must  have  reinforced  It — Congress 
and  the  stotes  are  lagging  far  behind  the 
pubUc's  desire  for  sane  and  sensible  regula- 
tion of  guns.  ^  j^  ^ 
There  Is  before  Congress  today,  embedded 
in  an  antlcrime  bill,  a  provision  to  ban  the 
sale  of  handguns  (but  not  rifles  and  shot- 
guns) to  individual*  through  the  malls.  It 
would  be  of  some  help  to  states  and  locali- 
ties which  have  moved  In  the  direction  of 
effective  gun  leglslaUon  on  their  own.  But 
many  state  legislatures,  like  Congress  Itself, 
have  been  deterred  from  effective  action  by 
the  gun  lobby  and  the  outcries  of  sportsmen 
who  mistakenly  Insist  In  confusing  stronger 
regulaUon  with  denial  of  the  law-abiding  cit- 
izen's access  to  firearms  for  legitimate  use. 

The  time  has  come  for  Congress  and  the 
states  to  move  at  once  and  more  strongly  on 
gun  legUlaUon.  ...„„, 

The  failure  to  do  so  has  become  a  national 
disgrace  It  borders  on  criminal  negligence 
Itself-  It  caters  to  the  violent;  It  makes  a 
mockery  of  expresalons  of  concern  for  law 
and  order  as  It  does  of  expressions  of  sorrow 
and  outrage  when  national  leaders  are  sttuck 
down. 


[Prom  the  Atlanta  (Oa.)  Constitution.  June 
18,  1968) 
WHO  IS  "Parrotino  Nonsense"? 
Congress  at  last  Is  hearing  from  the  Amer- 
ican pubUc  on  gun  controU,  and  It  looks  as 
If  the  chances  are  at  least  50-60  that  the 
comoaratlvely  weak  control  measures  passed 
and  proposed  this  year  will  be  dUcarded  In 
favor  of  a  gun-reglstratlon  bUl. 

The  deluge  of  mall  flooding  congressmen's 
offices  has  changed  the  minds  of  many  leg- 
islators who  as  recently  as  last  month  op- 
posed aU  gun-control  legislation.  For  ex- 
ample, Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mans- 
field of  Montana,  who  with  other  Western 
senators  was  not  enthusiastic  about  curbs 
on  maU  order  sales  of  guns,  is  now  calling 
for  gun  registration. 

The  pubUc  endorsement  of  gun  registra- 
tion caught  the  National  Rlfie  Association 
and  other  gun  lobbyists  off  guard.  NRA 
president  Harold  W.  Glassen  hastily  called  a 
press  conference  and  accused  the  American 
people  of  "behaving  like  children,  parroting 
nonsense,  accepting  unproved  theory  as  fact, 
and  reacting  as  the  German  people  did  In 
the  1930s  as  the  Goebbels  propaganda  mill 
drUled  lies  into  their  subconsciousness  and 
dictated  their  every  move." 

Mr  Glassen's  was  an  Intemperate  attack, 
one  he  will  probably  regret.  We  can  be  cer- 
tain of  one  thing:  he  is  now  hard  at  work  or- 
eanizlng  his  own  letters-to-Congress  cam- 
paign Whether  It  wlU  be  as  effective  as  the 
ones  he  has  organized  In  the  past  remains 
to  be  seen.  It  certainly  wUl  lack  the  spon- 
taneity and  sincerity  of  the  one  he  clalma  is 
being  latmched  by  "Americans  behaving  like 
children." 

It  Is  becoming  Increasingly  clear  to  many 
people  alarmed  by  the  armed  violence,  mur- 
ders and  assassinations  that  the  NRA  and 
other  arms  Industry  lobbyists  have  been 
"parroting  nonsense"  for  too  many  years. 
Gun  registration  In  no  way  would  Interfere 
with  a  "citizen's  constitutional  right  to  bear 
arms"— If  indeed  there  were  such  an  Indi- 
vidual right— yet  the  NRA  continues  par- 
rotmg  such  nonsense.  We  regUter  our  auto- 
mobiles, yet  no  one  has  seriously  suggested 
that  this  takes  away  anyone's  right  to  own 
an  automobile. 

Another  parrot  of  Irrelevant  nonsense.  Gov. 
Lester  Maddox.  says  he  will  veto  any  gun 


registration  bill  passed  by  the  Georgia  Leg- 
islature, which  is  another  argument  for  a 
federal  firearms  registration  law.  Gov.  Mad- 
dox's  reaction  to  gun  registration?  "No  one 
has  shouted  about  the  300  policemen  shot 
down  m  the  past  year!" 

But  governor,  those  shootings  are  a  part 
of  what  a  growing  number  of  American  citi- 
zens are  concerned  about.  These  citizens  are 
alarmed  at  the  increasing  violence  In  our 
society,  violence  that  too  often  explodes  from 
the  mouths  of  guns.  And,  governor,  every  re- 
sponsible police  organization  heard  from 
thus  far— from  the  FBI  to  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police— has  en- 
dorsed registrations  of  firearms.  These  or- 
ganization* certainly  do  iiot  represent  chil- 
dren parroting  nonsense." 

iFrtMn  the  New  York  Dally  News. 

June  20.  19681 

Let's  Try  These  Controls 

The  Johnson  administration's  gun-control 

bin  got  an  encouraging  9-0  Yes  vote  Tuesday 

from  the  Senate  Judiciary  subconomittee  on 

juvenile  delinquency. 

ThU  measure  would  outiaw  mall-order 
sales  of  rlfies.  shotgims  and  handguns  .  .  . 
confine  over-the-counter  gun  sales  to  state 
residents  .  .  .  require  careful  dealer  records 
of  gun  and  ammunition  sales  .  .  .  forbid 
handgun  sales  to  persons  under  21  and  long 
gun  sales  to  those  under  18  .  .  .  limit  ma- 
chine gun  and  heavy  weapon  sales  to  Treas- 
ury Department  licensees  .  .  .  outlaw  Inter- 
stote  shipment  of  ammunition. 

Thl*  looks  to  us  Uke  happy-medium  legis- 
lation—a  sensible  compromise  between  thoee 
who  would  disarm  every  VS.  citizen  and 
those  who  want  no  limitations  at  all  on  sale 
or  possession  of  even  the  deadliest  weapons. 
We  hope  Congress  win  pass  the  Johnson 
bin.  or  something  much  like  It.  It  can  be  re- 
pealed If  found  unsatisfactory;  and  it  Just 
might  make  U.S.  trigger-happiness  problems 
less  serious. 


(From   the   Denver    (Colo.)    Post,    June    16. 

1968] 

FotJR  Ways  To  Deescalate  Violence 

We  have  been  touched  by  the  stories  of 

people  aU  over  the  nation,  fed  up  with  the 

sort  of  violence  dramatized  by  the  slaylngs 

of  Dr    Martin  Luther  King  and  Sen.  Robert 

Kennedy,  turning  in  the  guns  they  own  to 

the  police.  ^       _,   . 

There  are  a  lot  of  thoroughly  good  and  de- 
cent people  In  this  country. 

But  If  we  really  want  to  sweep  away  the 
poisonous  emotional  atmosphere  that  makes 
so  many  normally  peaceful  people  violence- 
prone  or  violence-tolerant,  there  are  a  few 
things  any  citizen  can  do  which  probably  are 
more  practical  than  turning  in  guns.  For 
those  who  are  seeking  things  they  personally 
can  do.  let's  list  some  practical  ways  to  de- 
escalate  violence  In  America : 

1  Right  now.  It  certainly  wUl  help  to  write 
congressmen,  state  legislators  and  city  coun- 
cllmen  In  support  of  more  effective  gun  con- 
trol and  registration  laws.  ♦„„!„» 
As  amazed  Europeans  never  tire  of  teUlng 
us,  America  Is  the  only  big.  civilized  nation 
in  the  world  that  aUows  its  citizens  to  own 
Buns  as  a  "right".  In  aU  other  nations,  gun 
ownership  U  a  privilege,  closely  regulated  and 
restricted  to  responsible  citizens.  And  the 
citizens  of  those  nations  seem  to  like  It.  or 
at  least  feel  safer,  that  way . 

This  U  the  only  suggestion  we  have  that 
involves  making  or  changing  a  law. 

2  One  of  the  big  things  any  citizen  can  do 
is  to  help  take  the  profit  out  of  the  com- 
mercialized violence  that  ln^««^  fo^f^^f,,?! 
television,  the  movies,  plays  and  literature 
these  days.  How?  It's  easy. 

If  the  television  show  Is  full  of  meaningless 

violence,  as  so  many  are.  turn  It  off.  Or  don  t 

tune  it  in  in  the  first  place.  ,„„,.„♦ 

If  the  movie  or  play  U  touted  as  violent. 
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"•hocking"— which  usually  me*n«  mlndleasly 
sadlsUo — don't  go. 

If  the  reviews  say  the  ume  thing  nbout  a 
new  book,  don't  buy  U. 

Most  of  theae  shoirs  and  book*  are  writ- 
ten to  make  money,  not  because  the  wrlten 
have  anything  to  say.  If  they  don't  make 
money,  they  are  dead.  By  shunning  them,  we 
can  hasten   their  demise  without  UfUng  a 

3.  More  poeltlvely.  we  can  support,  a«  indl- 
vlduaU.  those  people  and  Institutions  In  so- 
ciety, who  stand  flrmly  for  restoring  the 
process  of  sodal  change  In  this  naUon  to 
peaceful,  non-violent  cbanneU.  We  can  and 
should  support  them  vocally.  In  writing  and. 
where  appropriate,  with  money. 

4.  But  above  all.  we  need  to  be  supporting 
vocally.  In  writing,  with  our  ballots  and  with- 
out money — all  those  who  are  trying  through 
peaceful  means  to  make  this  a  more  Just 
society. 

Without  this,  anything  else  we  do  Is  prob- 
ably futile. 

We  hear  the  cry  on  all  sides  now  for  "law 
and  order"  But  that  Is  not  the  true  goal  for 
America.  That  U  not  enoxigh:  It  never  was 
enough  aqdit  will  never  be  enough. 

The  Soutb  used  to  maintain  law  and  or- 
der. Our  cities  used  to  maintain  law  and 
order.  But  behind  those  facades  of  law  and 
order  InJxisOcea  grew  and  Justified  resent- 
ment of  them  festered.  Now  we  are  paying 
the  price  for  those  injustices. 

The  price  Is  not  only  strife  and  violence 
Itself,  It  Is  the  mental  turmoil  In  people  of 
good  conslcence  who  are  reluctant  to  sup- 
port law  and  order  unconditionally  until  the 
injustices  are  remedied. 

But  If  we  truly  support  and  achieve  Justice 
for  all  Americans — efiectlve  schools  for  all. 
honorable  Jobs  for  all.  open  housing  for  all. 
equal  treatment  In  law  for  all.  responsive 
government  for  all — law.  order,  a  peaceful 
and  happy  society  will  follow  In  the  train  of 
Justice. 

This  Is  something  every  citizen  can  help 
to  attain.  In  some  way.  every  day.  This  Is  a 
goal  worthy  of  Americans. 

(Prom   the   Denvw    (Colo.)    Post.   June    13. 

1968] 
Kxsp  Ovtt  CoirraoL  Paxsscsx  on  Conokxss 

All  persons  of  good  will  who  deplore  vio- 
lence can  take  heart  from  the  fact  that  be- 
cauM  of  the  pressure  of  public  opinion 
(^>posltlon  m  Congress  to  effective  gun  con- 
trol legtelaUon  Is  showing  signs  of  cracking. 

liStters  from  voters  back  home  who  have 
been  jarred  by  the  assasslnaUons  of  Sen. 
Robert  P.  Kennedy  and  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  are  convincing  some  lawmakers  that 
sentiment  for  controls  Is  fully  aroused  at 
last. 

As  a  resiilt  It  now  appears  likely  that  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  will  soon  ap- 
prove a  bill  to  extend  to  rifles  and  shotguns 
the  ban  on  mall-order  sales  which  has  al- 
ready been  voted  for  handguns. 

Such  legislation  would  be  too  small  a  step 
to  satisfy  most  people  at  the  grassroots,  how- 
ever, so  It  Is  encouraging  that  Sen.  Joseph  D. 
Tydlngs,  D-Md..  has  announced  he  will  In- 
troduce a  blU  for  the  registration  of  all  guns 
under  a  system  which  would  make  It  illegal 
for  Juveniles,  criminals  and  mentally  dis- 
turbed persons  to  have  them. 

The  bill  seems  needlessly  complex  In  that 
It  would  give  states  one  year  In  which  to  en- 
act registration  laws  of  their  own.  after 
which  the  federal  registration  plan  would  go 
Into  effect  only  In  states  which  had  not 
complied. 

The  national  Interest  In  gun  control  Is  so 
great  that  there  seems  little  reason  to  bring 
the  state  governments  Into  the  picture  at  all. 
But  Senator  Tydlngs  has  put  his  finger  on  the 
Important  need  of  the  nMment.  which  Is  for 
re^stratlon  of  guns. 

Significantly,  opinion  polls  have  shown  a 
strong  consensus  for  registration  for  many 


years  but  those  who  want  controls  have  been 
out-lobbied  by  gun  manufacturers  and  their 
allies. 

Senator  Tydlngs  has  been  a  careful  stu- 
dent of  criminal  trends  In  this  and  other 
countries. 

"Our  gun  laws  are.  In  fact,  about  as  flimsy 
as  those  of  any  nation  In  the  world,"  he  said 
recently. 

"We  tolerate  a  level  of  gun  crime  In  this 
country  which  Is  unthinkable  in  any  civilized 
nation  in  the  Western  world. 

"In  England,  which  has  a  gun  registration 
law,  flrearms  account  for  only  10  per  cent  of 
all  nmrders.  In  our  country  where  the  mur- 
der rate  Is  13  times  greater,  guns  account  for 
60  per  cent  of  all  murders  and  are  used  in  68 
per  cant  of  all  robberies. 

"Oun  murders  take  nearly  30  lives  a  day  In 
this  country.  Ninety-five  of  every  lOO  police- 
men murdered  In  this  country  are  killed  with 
guns,  one-fourth  of  which  are  rifles  or  shot- 
guns." 

Veteran  observers  In  Washington  say  It 
win  be  difficult  to  get  a  gun  registration  law 
enacted  at  this  session.  The  gun  lobby  Is 
loud  and  spends  a  great  deal  of  money. 

However,  a  continuous  stream  of  letters 
and  telegrams  from  folk  back  home  who,  like 
Senator  Tydlngs.  are  convinced  we  have 
reached  an  Intolerable  level  of  gun  crimes, 
could  prove  most  effective. 

If  the  demand  Is  strong  and  persistent 
Congress  will  respond. 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

June  10.  1988) 

Just  Normal  Gun  Cont«ol 

There  Just  is  no  weight  of  argument  against 
the  control  of  rifles  and  shotguns — as  well 
as  pistols  and  revolvers.  So  why.  In  the  name 
of  conscience.  Intelligence,  prudence  and 
safety,  should  Congress  not  get  on  immedi- 
ately with  the  business  of  bringing  the  sale 
of  rifles  and  shotguns  under  tight  control. 

Surely  no  further  shootings,  of  Individuals 
of  high  or  low  degree,  should  be  necessary 
to  overcome  the  resistance  of  those  who  would 
leave  America  a  nation  of  unregulated  gun- 
toters. 

In  frontlersland  the  sheriff  and  the  cowboys 
went  well-armed.  But  the  days  of  the  frontier 
are  past.  And  no  proposed  legislation — let  us 
Iw  very  clear  about  this — will  keep  legitimate 
hunters  and  sportsmen  and  g^un  fanciers 
from  purchasing  and  keeping  flrearms.  But 
stricter  controls  Just  might  keep  a  gun  out 
of  the  hands  of  a  deranged  p>er8on,  a  hardened 
criminal,  addict,  or  alcoholic.  A  gun  should 
become  a  society-regulated  Instrument,  not 
something  to  be  kept  handy  until  anger  or 
dementia  spills  over  and  another  murder  sta- 
tistic Is  chalked  up. 

The  BUI  of  Rights  provides  for  arms  bear- 
ing only  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a 
mlUOa. 

Let's  keep  In  mind  the  deplorable  tabula- 
tions which  the  President  has  presented: 
Each  year  In  the  United  States  guns  are  In- 
volved In  more  than  6.500  murders.  This  com- 
pares with  30  In  England,  99  In  Canada  next 
door.  68  In  West  Germany,  37  In  Japan. 

Congress  has  passed  Its  controversial  antl- 
crlme  bill,  but  there  remains  a  "brutal  loop- 
hole." To  close  this.  President  Johnson  urges 
Congress  to  make  it  unlawful  to  sell  not 
only  pistols  but  rifles  and  handguns  by  mall 
order  (a  mail-order  rifle  killed  President 
Kennedy),  to  limit  sales  to  those  under  21, 
and  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  rifles  and  shot- 
guns In  one  state  to  residents  In  another. 
(This  to  protect  strict  states  against  lenient 
states.) 

Sure,  other  efforts  are  necessary,  too.  Less 
glamorizing  of  gunplay  In  fllms.  Less  em- 
phasis on  violence,  sadism  and  brutality  In 
art  and  society.  San  Prancisco's  Mayor  has 
urged  his  city  dwellers  to  turn  in  their  hand- 
guns— no  questons  asked^as  a  commemora- 
tive gesttire  to  Senator  Kennedy. 

But  the  time,   the  demand,  the  Impetvis 


for  normal,  sensible  gun  control  legislation  Is 
here  now.  Let  Congress  act! 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  June 

15.  1988] 

RicisTXR  EvnT  Last  Ptrkasm 

Nothing  short  of  the  registration  of  every 
privately  owned,  commercially  stocked  and 
publicly  assigned  firearm  In  the  United 
States  can  provide  a  gun  control  worthy  of 
the  name.  To  such  a  law  must  be  attached 
drastic  penalties  for  disobedience.  If  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
do  not  pass  such  legislation,  they  will  be 
playing  false  with  the  safety  of  every  man, 
woman  and  child  In  America  and  will  be  dis- 
honoring the  memory  of  those  national  lead- 
ers who.  In  recent  years,  have  been  brutally 
assassinated. 

Notwithstanding  reports  that  a  wave  of 
public  sentiment  Is  now  Increasing  congres- 
sional willingness  to  pass  strict  legislation, 
we  believe  that  only  unremitting  voter  pres- 
sure can  lead  to  any  worthwhile  remedial  ac- 
tion. Congressional  dislike  of  offending  pow- 
erfully organized  lobbies  (In  this  case  the 
National  Rifle  Association)  is  too  well  known 
to  allow  of  any  comjalacency  on  this  score. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  present  adminis- 
tration bill  now  before  Congress  Is  enough. 
Primarily.  It  forbids  the  mailorder  sale  of 
rifles  and  shotguns.  While  this  may  be  better 
than  nothing.  It  is  only  barely  so.  What  is 
absolutely  required  Is  a  law  requiring  every 
last  gun-owner  and  gun-buyer  to  register 
every  old  and  new  firearm.  This  would  at 
least  bring  some  measure  of  control  over 
guns  bought  locally  and  not  through  the 
mall. 

To  this,  as  we  mentioned  above,  must  be 
attached  severe  penalties  for  the  possession 
of  any  unregistered  or  Incorrectly  registered 
firearm.  This  law  is  necessary  since  It  woHid 
place  upon  the  gun-bearer  or  the  gun-pos- 
sessor the  obligation  of  proving  that  he  had 
come  by  the  weapon  lawfully.  Failure  to 
prove  this  would  be  prima  facie  evidence  of 
guilt,  subjecting  one  to  the  penalties  which 
such  a  crime  deserves. 

For  years,  there  has  been  an  almost  unami- 
mous  demand  on  the  part  of  law  enforce- 
ment officials,  from  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  chief,  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  on 
down,  that  the  gun  traffic  be  brought  under 
control.  It  is  a  national  disgrace  that  only  a 
series  of  assassinations  has  been  able  to 
move  Congress  to  the  point  where  It  was  will- 
ing to  bother  with  firearm  legislation. 

The  ridiculousness  of  the  opposition  to 
strict  controls  can  be  seen  from  the  state- 
ments of  Harold  W.  Glassen.  the  rifle  associa- 
tion's president.  He  termed  efforts  to  con- 
trol guns  childish  and  nonsensical,  and  then 
went  on  to  say  that  Americans  were  being 
deceived  on  this  issue  in  the  same  way  that 
the  Nazis  deceived  the  German  people.     ^ 

If  this  Is  the  level  of  the  association's 
thinking,  we  cannot  think  of  a  better  reason 
■for  disregarding  Its  views. 

[Prom  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- Journal. 

June  15,  19681 

An  OtrntACXO  Pxopls  Can,  and  Must,  Rout 

THE  Oun  Lobby 

At  last  something  may  be  done  about  the 
lethal  trafBc  In  flrearms  In  this  country.  The 
public  is  aroused  as  never  before.  Congress 
Is  hearing  from  the  people,  for  a  change,  not 
Just  from  the  gun  lobby,  and  a  signlflcant 
shift  m  mood  can  be  detected  on  Capitol 
Hill. 

Tlie  Poet  Office  Department  has  decided 
not  to  wait  on  Congress.  Postmaslier  General 
W.  Marvin  Watson  has  announced  new  regu- 
lations requiring  that  p>ackages  containing 
guns  be  clearly  labeled  "flrearms";  that  deliv- 
ery of  firearms  be  held  up  until  the  chief 
law-enforcement  officer  of  the  community 
to  which  the  package  is  addressed  is  noti- 
fied, and  that  sawed-off  shotguns  and  short- 
barreled   rifles   be   banned  from   the  malls 
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unless  addressed  to  authorized  law-enforce- 
ment or  military  personnel. 

All  of  this  the  Poet  Office  Department 
could  liave  done  long  ago.  It  didn't,  ap- 
parently, because  there  was  not  sufficient 
public  pressure  to  control  flrearms.  It  Is  only 
a  stopgap  measure.  It  Is  still  up  to  Congress 
to  enact  strict  controls. 

The  very  least  Congress  should  do  Is  out- 
law the  Interstate  shipment  of  handguns, 
rifles  and  shotguns  to  Individuals.  It  also 
should  require  registration  of  all  flrearms. 
The  gun  lobby,  right  on  cue,  claims  that 
these  restrictions  will  violate  the  rights  of 
hunters  and  sportsmen,  but  It  should  be  ob- 
vious by  now  that  the  gun  lobby  and  the 
people  who  parrot  Its  propaganda  are  stran- 
gers to  the  truth. 

THE.  new    JESSET    EXAMPLE 

Two  years  ago  New  Jersey  enacted  a  strict 
law  covering  the  purchase  of  rifles  and  shot- 
guns as  well  as  handguns.  Since  then,  the 
sale  of  hunting  licenses  has  actually  In- 
creased. "The  law  Is  preventing  the  sale  of 
guns  to  those  who  should  not  have  them." 
says  Senator  Case  of  New  Jersey,  "and  It  Is 
not  deterring  legitimate  sportsmen." 

But  neither  facts  nor  reason  have  any 
effect  on  the  gun  lobby.  The  National  Rifle 
Association  has  dealt  in  falsehood  and  dis- 
tortion for  so  long  that  Its  responses  are 
:is  predictable,  and  automatic,  as  those  of 
Pavlov's  dog. 

Senator  Tydlngs  of  Maryland  has  called 
lor  a  congressional  investigation  of  the  gun 
lobby.  One  is  overdue.  The  Senator  also  an- 
nounced that  he  is  asking  the  Internal  Re- 
venue Service  to  explain  why  the  NRA  Is 
classified  as  nonprofit  and  why  It  Is  not 
required  to  register  as  a  lobby.  It  is  past 
lime  for  the  federal  government  to  take  a 
hard  look  at  the  operations  of  the  NRA. 

The  public  concern,  and  outrage,  now  be- 
ing manifested  In  the  wake  of  the  assassi- 
nation of  Senator  Kennedy  must  not  be  dis- 
sipated. "Laxness  of  U.S.  gun  controls  Is 
.1  national  disgrace,"  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
declares.  "The  rest  of  the  world  can  only 
wonder  how  a  civilized  society  can  tolerate 
so  obvious  a  threat  to  Its  safety." 

We  cannot  tolerate  It  and  remain  civilized. 

I  From  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal, 

June  18,  19681 

The  NRA  Lobbyists  Take  Aim 

The  full  lobbying  power  of  the  National 
Rifle  Association  Is  focused  now  on  efforts 
to  offset  a  spontaneous  demand  for  new 
controls  on  the  sale  of  weapons  which  de- 
veloped after  the  slaying  of  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy. Even  that  experienced  and  powerful 
group,  however,  seems  unequal  to  the  task. 

Public  sentiment  and  the  arguments 
from  Congressmen  are  running  strong  In 
favor  of  effective  new  controls. 

Senator  Warren  G.  Magnuson  who  formerly 
accepted  the  NRA  poeltion  now  argues: 
"The  Inconvenience  (of  gun  controls)  will 
be  so  insignificant;  the  contribution  to  the 
law  and  order  of  our  society,  so  great." 

This,  basically.  Is  the  line  taken  by  the 
thousands  of  citizens  who  already  have  asked 
I  heir  congressmen  to  favor  new  legislation 
:iud  the  line  which  the  NRA  has  now  made 
'he  target  of  a  massive  letter-writing  cam- 
paign. In  the  past,  the  NRA  has  been  able  to 
use  these  tactics  to  convince  enough  legis- 
lators that  most  Americans  favor  easy  access 
to  deadly  weapons.  This  was  true  even  when 
survey  after  survey  showed  Increased  sup- 
port for  effective  controls. 

The  organized  efforts — with  support  from 
900.000  adult  members — still  could  prevail 
if  the  NRA  can  generate  more  pressure  than 
that  developed  by  the  unorganized  majority 
in  favor  of  strong  legislation.  Many  Indi- 
viduals already  have  told  their  congressmen 
how  they  feel,  and  even  more  will  have  to 
do  so  If  the  effect  of  the  NRA  campaign  Is  to 
be  offset. 


In  supporting  such  controls,  the  American 
Civil  Llt>ertie8  Union  points  out  that  strong 
legislation  Is  not  only  necessary  but  Is  con- 
sistent with  the  rlght-to-bear-arms  provi- 
sion of  the  Constitution  (Second  Amend- 
ment) which  says:  "A  well-regulated  mlUtla 
being  necessary  to  the  security  of  a  Free 
State,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and 
bear  arnnis  shall  not  be  Infringed."  ACLU 
spokesmen  said  the  right  to  keep  and  bear 
arms  applied  only  to  the  preservation  of  a 
mlUtla  and  not  to  the  possession  of  guns 
by  individuals. 

Such  a  right,  the  ACLU  feels,  must  be 
limited  In  support  of  the  more  Important 
freedom  of  "free  and  fearless  debate  on 
which   our  free   society   rests." 

Reason  is  on  the  side  of  the  strict  controls 
but  reason  will  prevail  only  If  the  emotional 
campaign  waged  by  the  NRA  can  be  matched 
by  a  continuation  of  the  flow  of  letters  from 
the  majority. 


[From  the  Chicago   (111.)    Sun-Times, 

June  20,  1968] 

Gun  Bloodshed  Goes  On 

The  great  public  outcry  for  gun  controls 
appears  to  have  swayed  a  previously  reluc- 
tant Senate.  The  administration's  firearms 
legislation  has  made  encouraging  early  prog- 
ress. Even  Sen.  Everett  M.  Dirksen  (R-Ill.) 
has  relaxed  his  stand  against  gun  curbs. 

Nonetheless,  a  flrst-innlng  score  doesn't 
end  a  ballgame.  If  the  nation  is  at  ^ast  to 
see  an  end  to  free  traffic  in  killer  weapons, 
the  public  must  continue  to  press  for  the 
strongest  possible  gun-control  measures. 

Only  the  most  stringent  restrictions  can 
reduce  the  bloodshed  that  has  become  a  na- 
tional shame.  An  Associated  Press  survey 
showed  that  between  midnight  Sunday  and 
Wednesday  morning  49  persons  died  by  gun- 
fire in  the  United  States.  There  were  29  homi- 
cides. 16  suicides  and  four  accidental  deaths. 
In  the  Chicago  area  alone  on  Tuesday,  two 
persons  were  killed  and  six  wounded  in  shoot- 
ing tragedies. 

The  administration  is  seeking  rifle  and 
shotgun  controls  similar  to  handgun  curbs 
that  were  written  into  the  omnibus  crime 
bill.  Mail-order  sales  of  long  guns  would  be 
banned.  Over-the-counter  sales  to  out-of- 
state  residents  would  be  forbidden.  No  one 
under  18  could  buy  a  rifle  or  shotgun.  These 
are  sound  restrictions.  Yet  why  not  go  even 
further  and  approve  legislation  for  register- 
ing all  guns  and  licensing  all  owners  as  pro- 
posed by  Sen.  Joseph  D.  Tydlngs  (D-Md.)? 

In  any  case.  Congress  must  remain  con- 
vinced that  the  public  wants  firearms  legis- 
lation. The  gun  lobbies  certainly  will  not  re- 
lax their  efforts.  In  Springfield  Tuesday  gun 
proponents  sought  to  repeal  the  state's  new 
owner-registration  law.  which  goes  Into  ef- 
fect July  1.  As  usual,  the  arguments  for  kill- 
ing the  law  ignored  the  lives  it  might  save 
and  hinged  on  specious  allusions  to  com- 
munism and  fascism. 

We  urge  again  that  the  American  elector- 
ate counter  such  red-herring  tactics  and 
apply  pressure  on  their  lawmakers.  Gun  con- 
trols— sound  and  inclusive  ones — are  a  na- 
tional need. 

[From  the  Chicago   (111.)   Dally  News, 

June  18.  19681 

Toward  Sane  Gun  Laws 

The  great  awakening  seems  to  be  taking 
place.  The  heretofore  silent  majority  of 
Americans  who  favor  gun  control  Is  speak- 
ing up.  stirred  finally  by  the  murder  of  Sen. 
Robert  P.  Kennedy  to  say  "Enough!" 

Deluged  by  mall  from  their  constituents. 
Senators  and  Representatives  long  Intimi- 
dated by  the  gun  lobby  are  shifting  position 
to  support  stronger  control  laws.  Even  the 
arms  manufacturers  have  come  forward  with 
a  disclaimer  to  the  effect  that  they  are  not 
really  opposed  to  strict  regulation  of  gun 
sales. 


The  tide  was  long  In  turning.  Just  last 
month  the  Senate  voted  down  an  amend- 
ment to  the  antlcrlme  bill  that  would  have 
applied  to  rifles  and  shotguns  the  same  weak 
restrictions  reluctantly  accepted  for  pistols 
and  revolvers.  But  the  chances  now  are  fav- 
orable— unless  the  American  public  goes  to 
sleep  again — for  some  really  meaningful  leg- 
islation to  curb  the  deadly  traffic  in  guns. 

Just  how  deadly  that  traffic  is  can  easily 
be  demonstrated  by  the  record.  Last  year — 
apart  from  the  Vietnam  war — more  than 
20,000  Americans  died  by  gunfire  and  100.- 
000  were  wounded.  Of  the  fatalities,  7,000 
wer«  labeled  murder  or  homicide.  3,000  were 
accidental,  and   10,000  were  suicides. 

Since  1900,  nearly  800,000  Americans  have 
been  killed  by  privately  owned  guns— far 
more  than  630,768  Americans  killed  In  all 
the  wars  this  nation  has  fought  in  its  two 
centuries. 

The  easy  access  to  guns  in  the  United 
States  has  horrified  visitors  from  abroad, 
who  have  wondered  when  we  were  going  to 
outgrow  the  raw  violence  of  the  now-van- 
ished frontier.  Yet  every  effort  to  enact  laws 
to  restrict  gun  ownership  or  register  flre- 
arms ran  afoul  of  the  potent  gun  lobby  led 
by  the  National  Rifle  Assn. 

Even  after  the  assassination  of  Sen. 
Robert  Kennedy,  a  spokesman  for  the  NRA 
could  angrily  denounce  the  wave  of  gun- 
control  demands.  "We  see  Americans  behav- 
ing like  children,"  he  said,  "parroting  non- 
sense, accepting  unproved  theory  as  fact 
and  reacting  as  the  Germans  did  In  the 
1930s  as  the  Goebbels  propaganda  mill 
drilled  lies  into  their  subconsciousness." 

We  would  hardly  call  20.000  gun  deaths 
a  year  unproved  theory  or  nonsense.  And  it 
is  the  rankest  kind  of  demagogery  for  an 
outfit  that  has  bragged  It  could  produce 
half  a  million  letters  opposing  gun  control 
within  72  hours  to  Invoke  the  Goebbels 
ghost  aaglnst  its  opponents. 

When  George  Gallup  first  polled  the  na- 
tion on  gun  control  34  years  ago.  84  per 
cent  favored  strong  legislation.  The  per- 
centage has  not  changed  appreciably.  If  this 
majority  continues  to  make  Its  voice  heard, 
this  nation  may  finally  put  a  rein  on  the 
only  consumer  product  whose  sole  purpose 
is  to  deal  destruction  and  death. 

[Prom  the  Newark  (N.J.)  Evening  News, 
June  13,  1968) 


Courtesy  of  Congress 

Gov.  Hughes  has  directed  a  strong  but 
merited  attack  on  Congress  for  its  equivoca- 
tion and  delay  in  enacting  an  effective  gun- 
control  law.  As  the  governor  who  pushed 
through  the  Legislature  the  strongest  such 
law  in  the  nation,  Mr.  Hughes  Is  well  quali- 
fied to  speak  on  this  subject. 

Noting  that  the  President's  request  for  a 
ban  on  the  mail  order  sales  of  rifles  and  shot- 
guns Is  bottled  up  in  committees  of  both 
houses,  Gov.  Hughes  accused  Congress  of 
"encouraging  lunatics,  addicts  and  criminals" 
to  purchase  arms  through  the  malls.  He 
pointed  out  that  New  Jersey's  two-year-old 
ban  on  sales  of  firearms  had  stopped  the 
ptirchase  of  890  guns.  But  there  Is  nothing 
to  prevent  mall  order  sales  to  lunatics,  ad- 
dicts and  criminals,  he  said,  "by  courtesy  of 
the  U.S.  government." 

Even  as  the  governor  spoke,  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee  by  a  tie  vote  blocked  the 
mall  order  ban.  A  new  vote  Is  scheduled, 
however,  amid  signs  that  the  gun  lobby  Is 
beginning  to  lose  ground.  Even  In  the  Senate, 
where  gun-control  prospects  are  bleakest, 
members  are  hearing  from  the  folk  back 
home. 

Gov.  Hughes'  statement  should  help  refute 
the  specious  argvunent  heard  In  Washington 
that  flrearms  control  Is  a  matter  for  the 
states.  If  New  Jersey,  with  its  new  law,  can- 
not control  this  deadly  traffic  to  unfit 
purchasers,  what  state  in  the  nation  can? 
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I  From  tbe  Newark  (N  J  )  Evening  New*.  June 
'  18.  19681 

Tat*  To  Act 

Public  prewure  following  the  aMMBlnatlona 
of  Sen.  Robert  Kennedy  and  Rev  Dr  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr  ,  at  laet  appears  to  be  out- 
weighing the  obetrucUonUt  preeeuree  of  the 
National  Rifle  AjeodaUon  and  aaM>rted 
■portMnen's  organization*. 

InfluenUal  meenbers  of  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Conunlttee  are  changing  their  minds. 
There  now  U  hop*  that  the  deadlock  which 
has  bottled  up  effective  gun-controi  legisla- 
tion will  be  broken  this  week. 

True,  veterans  Uke  Sen*  Mansfield  and 
Dirkaen  stUl  believe  gun  regulation  should 
rest  with  the  states  This  permissive  atUtude 
nevertheless  has  one  serious  flaw. 

Resldenu  of.  say.  New  Jersey,  with  iU 
strong  gun-control  law,  still  can  mall-order 
a  gun  from  states  where  weapons  are  sold  as 
freely  as  flahing  rods  or  snorkel  tubes.  Fifty 
uniform  state  laws  could  close  the  gaps  in 
the  mail  trafllc  in  firearms— but  so  could  one 
sound  federal  law. 

Such  legislation  Is  represented  by  the  Tyd- 
IngB  bill  wtUcb  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mlttce  prooUses  to  re-examine  this  week. 
While  they  are  at  it.  the  18  members  of  the 
committee  might  also  add  the  reasonable 
requirement  that  long  guns— shotgun*  and 
rines— bear  serial  numbers,  as  pistoU  must 
do. 

It  may  be  argued  that  no  law  can  keep  a 
Tnttd""t"  or  criminal  from  getUng  his  hands 
on  a  g\in.  More  to  the  point,  however.  Is  the 
fact  that  countries  with  strong  gun  curbs 
have  fewer  homicides.  Here  In  our  own  coun- 
try over  the  last  three  year*,  guns  figured  in 
60  per  cent  of  the  homicides  in  free-wheeling 
Texas,  while  the  figure  has  been  38  per  cent 
In  New  Jersey  since  It  adopted  its  restrictive 
gun  law  In  addition.  New  Jersey's  law  last 
year  kept  guns  out  of  the  hands  of  890  un- 
stable persons — those  with  records  of  nar- 
ooUcs  addlcuon.  alcoholism,  mental  Illness  or 
criminality. 

Shock,  compassion  or  any  other  emotion 
arising  out  of  the  slayings  of  the  Kennedy 
brothers  and  Dr.  King  la  buttressed  by  statis- 
tics. Also  by  Just  plain  common  sense.  It's 
about  time  Congress  saw  it  that  way. 

[Prom  the  Ithaca  (N.T.)   Journal.  Jime  19. 

19681 

3xn«po«T  rom  Own  Cont»ols 

Those  American*  who  seek  new  restralnu 
on  the  nation's  traffic  in  g:uns  have  gained 
some  solid  support  In  recent  days. 

Here  are  some  of  the  development*: 

The  Ithaca  Gun  Co.,  ha*  urged  Congress 
to  adopt  legislation  further  strengthening 
existing  federal  firearms  laws  by  banning 
all  Interstate  mall-order  shipment*  of  shot- 
gun* and  rlflea  to  individuals. 

Three  other  manufacturers  ot  firearm* 
have  modified  their  opposition  to  the  ad- 
mlnlatratlon's    control    proposals. 

Sen.  Mike  Mansfield.  D-Mont..  majority 
leader  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  ha*  endorsed  a 
bin  requiring  the  regUtratlon  of  all  firearms 
and  the  poaaesalon  of  a  permit  for  their  use 

The  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  has  called 
for  the  banning  of  Interstate  mall -order 
sale*. 

The  National  Association  of  Attorneys 
General  has  asked  for  "restrictive  and  real- 
istic legislation. " 

A  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  subcom- 
mittee has  approved  a  bill  to  ban  the  sale, 
by   mall   order,   of   shotguns   and   rlfie*. 

U  thi*  country  i*  ever  to  have  realletlc 
legl*latlon  controlling  guns,  it  1*  essential 
that  Congress  know  the  feeling*  of  those 
supporting  such  laws.  It  i*  not  too  late  for 
Individual*  to  write  to  their  senator.  Jacob 
K.  Javit*.  and  their  congressmen  in  The 
Journal's  circulation  area.  Howard  W  Robl- 
son,  Samuel  S.  Stratton.  and  Charles  E. 
Goodell  Letters  may  be  addressed  to  Sen. 
Javlt*  at  the  Senate  Office  Building  and  to 
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the    representative*    at    the    Hou*e    Office 
Building.  Washington.  DC. 

Por  thoM  who  may  still  be  unconvinced, 
here  are  two  contraatlng  statements: 

President  Johnson,  appealing  to  Congre** 
"in  the  name  of  sanity.  In  the  name  of  safe- 
ty, and  in  the  name  of  an  aroueed  nation, 
to  give  America  the  gun  control  law  It 
need*." 

Harold  W.  Gla**en.  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  A«*n.:  "We  are  wltneaalng  the 
strange  and  masochistic  spectacle  of  tens  of 
thousands  or  normally  proud  and  level- 
headed Americans  begging  the  federal  to 
take  from  them  by  force  ot  law  one  of  their 
basic  civil  right*,  the  right  to  keep  and  bear 
arms." 

Mr.  Olassen's  statement  does  not  bear 
scrutiny.  There  Is  no  attempt  to  take  away 
the  right  to  keep,  and  bear  arms  The  goal 
is  the  registration  of  firearms  in  an  attempt 
to  keep  them  out  of  the  hands  of  the  men- 
tally unstable  and  the  criminally  bent. 

The  tens  of  thousand*  of  Americans  re- 
ferred to  by  Mr.  Glaaaen  are  far  from  mak- 
ing a  spectacle  of  themselves.  On  the  con- 
tnur7.  they  are  making  a  lot  of  sense. 

I  From  the  Ithaca  (N.T.)  Journal. 
June  6,  19681 
Guns  and  the  Nation's  Histort  or  Violence 
"The  history  of  violence  in  the  United 
States  over  the  past  10  years  is  eloquent 
evidence  that  we  need  more,  not  less  control 
of  firearms,  particularly  military  and  quasi- 
military  weapons." 

These  words  were  spoken  by  Prank  C. 
Ramon.  Seattle's  police  chief,  right  after  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  voided 
the  NaUonal  Plrearms  Act  of  1934.  The  deci- 
sion was  handed  down  on  Jan.  29. 

The  act  applied  to  sawed-ofi  shotguns, 
machine  guns,  mufflers,  and  silencers,  but 
not  to  full-size  shotguns,  rifles,  and  pistols. 
One  section  required  reglstraUon  and  pay- 
ment of  a  tax  by  makers,  dealers,  and  im- 
porters of  guns  covered  by  the  law.  Another 
section  required  Treasury  Department  ap- 
proval of  sale  or  transfer  of  theee  weapons. 
The  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  application 
of  the  statute  exposed  an  individual  to  pros- 
ecution on  another  charge.  The  procea*  thu* 
violated,  the  court  held,  the  Plfth  Amend- 
ment's privilege  against  self-incrimination. 

The  weapon  that  fatally  wounded  Sen. 
Robert  P.  Kennedy  early  Wednesday  morn- 
ing was  by  no  mean*  a  military  or  quaal- 
military  weapon.  It  wa*  a  pistol  of  light 
caliber.  But  at  short  range  even  a  light 
weapon  can  inflict  mortal  damage. 

In  February  President  Johnson  asked  for 
gun-control  legislation.  He  said : 

"Last  year  two  million  guns  were  sold  in 
the  United  States.  Many  of  them  were  sold 
to  hardened  criminals,  snipers,  mental  defec- 
tives, rapUU.  habitual  drunkards,  and  Juve- 
niles. There  is  no  excuse  for  this." 

In  May,  the  U.S.  Senate  rejected  a  proposal 
to  ban  Interstate,  mall-order  sales  of  rifles 
and  shotguns.  It  Is  ironic  that  the  chief 
sponsor  of  the  measure  Is  Sen.  Edward  M. 
Kennedy.  D-Mass..  brother  of  Robert  and  of 
the  assassinated  President  John  P.  Kennedy. 
The  Senate  did  ban  the  same  kind  of  sales 
of  pistol*  and  revolvers,  except  to  licensed 
dealers:  prohibit  the  sale  of  handguns  to 
minors  and  out-of-state  buyers,  and  raise 
standard*  and  fee*  for  the  licensing  of  gun 
dealers. 

In  New  York  SUte,  the  Assembly  rejected 
Gov.  Rockefeller's  request  for  a  law  licensing 
all  rifles  and  shotguns  in  the  state. 

The  powerfxU  lobby  opposed  to  gun  con- 
trols bases  Its  ca*e  on  the  Second  Amend- 
ment of  the  ConeUtuUon:  "A  weU-regulated 
militia  being  neceaaary  to  the  security  of  a 
free  state,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep 
and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  infringed." 

The  President's  Commission  on  Law  En- 
forcement has  asserted  that  the  Supreme 
Court  and  lower  courts  have  consistently  in- 
terpreted this  amendment  to  prevent  federal 


interference  with  a  sUte  mUitla  and  not  with 
regard  to  an  individual's  right  to  bear  arms. 

The  commission  has  also  said  that  licens- 
ing and  registration  of  guns  would  merely 
constitute  an  Inconvenience  and  would  not 
penalize  the  law-abiding  owner  of  a  gun. 

Americans  have  the  right  to  keep  and 
operate  automobiles,  but  there  I*  no  great 
outcry  over  the  llcen*ing  of  (^>erators  and 
the  regUtraUon  of  the  vehicle*. 

In  practically  ail  of  the  legislation  that 
ha*  been  proposed,  there  Is  no  intent  to 
deprive  an  individual  of  the  right  to  own 
guns,  except  where  there  Is  clear  evidence 
that  he  1*  a  criminal  or  is  Insane  or  is  other- 
wise not  qualified  to  own  and  shoot  a  gun. 

That  sign  on  automobile  bumpers,  to  the 
effect  that  if  guns  are  outlawed,  only  out- 
laws will  own  guns.  Is  misleading  in  the 
extreme.  There  is  no  campaign  to  outlaw 
guns,  only  to  regulate  their  use. 

It  Is  also  silly  to  assert  that  registration  of 
gun*  will  put  an  end  to  murders  and  wanton 
shootings.  But  such  a  statute  could  well  be 
a  deterrent  that  would  reduce  the  nation's 
appalling  crime  rate  and  its  proliferating 
tendency  to  violence. 

[From  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Times. 
June  18,  1968] 
Nbw  Suppobt  roR  Cont«ol  or  FniEARMS 
After  President  John  P.  Kennedy's  assas- 
sination  Congress    passed    a   stronger   civil- 
rights  law  than  it  had  t>een  wUUng  to  pass 
upon  his  urging  while  he  lived. 

An  aftermath  of  Senator  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy's assassination  may  be  a  federal  law 
that  applies  stricter  controls  over  firearms  In 
private  hands  than  had  seemed  possible 
before. 

Six  senators  who  have  heretofore  opposed 
a  ban  on  mall -order  sales  of  rifles  and  shot- 
guns now  support  President  Johnson's  pl^a 
for  such  legislation. 

Senator  Joseph  D.  Tydlngs.  D-Md..  and 
nine  other  senators  meanwhile- are  sponsor- 
ing an  even  tougher  bill,  and  Senate  Major- 
ity Leader  Mike  Mansfield  has  given  It  bis 
support.  This  one  would  require  federal  reg- 
istration and  pwrmlts  for  all  firearms,  un- 
less states  pass  their  own  registration  laws. 
President  Johnson  over  the  weekend  called 
on  the  50  states  to  write  Jointly  and  enact 
uniformly  a  model  gun-control  law. 

The  omnibus  crime  bill,  passed  by  Con- 
gress but  still  unsigned  by  the  President, 
contains  a  ban  on  mall-order  sale  of  hand- 
guns but  makes  no  reference  to  rifles  or 
shotguns.  The  stricter  bill  being  sponsored 
by  the  administration  would  not  only  pro- 
hibit mail-order  sale  of  rifles  and  shotguns. 
but  would  prohibit  their  sale  to  nonresidents 
of  a  state  and  to  persona  less  than  18  years 
old.  and  would  prohibit  sale  of  handguns  to 
persons  less  than  21  years  old. 

Meanwhile,  opponents  of  gun-control  I4W8 
have  not  t)een  idle.  The  'National  Rlfie  Aeso- 
cUtion  (NRA)  is  urging  Its  900.000  members 
to  deluge  Congress  with  letters  opposing 
stricter  gun  controls.  It  has  employed  this 
method  in  the  past  with  great  success.  Now. 
however,  spontaneous  letters  expressing  a 
national  sentiment  for  restriction  on  sales  of 
guns  have  been  reaching  the  White  House 
and  members  of  Congress.  National  opinion 
poll*  have  indicated  that  moat  Americans— 
although  they  may  not  be  as  prone  as  mem- 
bers of  NRA  to  write  letters  to  Congress— do 
think  there  ought  to  be  some  restrictions  on 
the  sale  of  firearm*. 

A   CASUAL   COMMERCE 

Most  of  them  do  not  believe  that  restrict- 
ing sales  will  make  assassinations  impos- 
sible, or  make  crime  disappear  from  Ameri- 
can cities.  Neither  do  moet  of  them  believe — 
a*  some  opponent*  of  gun  controls  profess 
to  believe — that  a  law  reatrlctlng  sales  and 
requiring  registration  of  owner*  is  a  first 
step  toward  confiscation  ot  all  privately 
owned  firearm*. 

Most  of  them  take  the  rational  view  that 
commerce  in  firearm*  U  all  too  ca*ual,  and 
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that  Bt*p*  need  to  be  taken  to  record  own- 
ership of  guns  in  the  public  interest. 

Senator  Warren  Magnuson,  D-Wash.,  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee,  U 
one  of  those  newly  committed  to  prohibiting 
mall-order  sale  of  rifles  and  shotguns.  It  was 
not  only  the  assassination  of  Kennedy  that 
changed  his  views,  he  has  said,  but  "the  vio- 
lence and  terror  surging  through  the  streets 
of  every  city  and  every  state." 

"This  ha*  tiecome  a  matter  of  deep  con- 
science," he  said. 

It  ha*  become  more  than  a  letter-writing 
contest  between  members  of  NRA  and  the 
unorganized  opponents  of  indiscriminate 
tirearms  sale*. 

(From  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)   Time*. 

June  6.  1968] 

To  Protect  the  Nation  From  iTSELr 

This  nation  must  do  more  than  mourn 
ihe  horrifying  attempt  upon  the  life  of  Sen. 
Robert  Kennedy. 

Anguish  must  lead  to  action  if  we  are  to 
curb  the  ugly  violence  that  so  infects  Ameri- 
can life.  No  society  can  long  tolerate  such  a 
threat 

Congress  has  the  obligation  to  begin  by 
controlling  the  means  of  violence — through 
legislation  far  stronger  than  any  pending 
or  even  proposed.  No  amount  of  political 
pressure,  real  or  Imagined,  can  now  be  al- 
lowed to  prevent  effective  gun  restrictions. 

Without  delay.  Congress  should  require 
that  every  firearm  in  the  United  States  be 
registered.  No  handgun,  rifle  or  shotgun 
should  be  sold  without  a  check  of  the  pvir- 
chaser  and  the  weapon  by  local  police.  And 
all  Interstate  gun  sales  ought  to  be  prohib- 
ited. 

The  pallid  restraints  upon  lethal  weapons 
voted  by  a  timid  Senate  are  totally  unaccept- 
able in  the  wake  of  the  gunning  down  of  yet 
another  national  leader. 

As  amended  and  sent  to  the  House,  the 
pending  restrictions  would  only  limit  inter- 
state traffic  in  handguns.  Rifles  and  shotguns 
were  deleted  In  a  vote  that  should  shame  the 
Senators  who  were  Influenced  by  the  loud  but 
empty  arguments  of  the  gun  lobby. 

Let  there  be  an  end  to  the  terrible  non- 
sense that  restraint  upon  the  possession  of 
death  weapons  is  not  needed  in  a  civilized 
and  complex  society.  No  other  nation  In  the 
world  Is  so  foolish  as  to  countenance  gun  con- 
trol laws  as  weak  as  those  in  the  United 
States. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  that 
gives  a  citizen  the  indiscriminate  right  to 
own  a  gun  or  that  prohibits  the  government 
to  Impose  restrictions.  Who  can  seriously 
argue  that  nothing  should  be  done  to  keep 
dangerous  weapons  out  of  the  hands  of  crim- 
inals, peychotics  and  Juveniles? 

It  may  be  argued  that  even  with  such 
laws  the  would-be  assassin  of  Sen.  Kennedy 
could  sUll  have  armed  himself.  Perhaps.  Per- 
haps not.  Surely  the  gun  he  used  could  have 
been  far  more  readily  traced. 

Surely  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  would  not  have 
been  able  to  buy  the  mall-order  rifle  that 
killed  President  Kennedy  had  the  proper  laws 
been  enacted.  And  many  of  the  more  than 
6.000  persons  murdered  with  gims  last  year. 
or  the  nearly  3,000  accidentally  killed,  would 
undoubtedly  still  be  alive  if  Congress  had 
protected  the  public. 

"What  in  the  name  of  conscience  will  It 
take  to  pass  a  truly  effective  gun  control  law," 
demanded  the  President  of  the  United  State*. 

The  shooting  of  Sen.  Kennedy  is  the  final 
outrage.  Congre**  must  now  act  to  protect 
the  nation  from  itself  while  there  is  stUl 
time. 


By  63  to  29,  they  rejected  an  amendment 
introduced  by  Senator  Edward  M.  (Ted) 
Kennedy  that  would  have  extended  the  ban 
on  mail  order  handgun  sales  to  Include  rifles 
and  shotguns. 

At  the  time,  Ted  Kennedy  said  failure  to 
Include  rifles  and  shotguns  in  the  mall  crder 
ban  would  be  "a  loophole  for  death  and  de- 
struction." 

Now  we  read  that  even  In  the  wake  of  this 
new  assassination,  the  Congress  has  passed 
what  President  Johnson  called  "a  watered- 
down  version  of  the  gun  control  law  I  recom- 
mended." And  a  bill  that  was  labeled,  by 
liberal  congressmen,  "a  cruel  hoax." 

Among  those  voting  against  the  Kennedy 
amendment  were  California's  Seiv.  George 
Murphy  and  Congressman  James  Utt  from 
Orange  County  who  said  of  gun  control  leg- 
islation: "such  a  scapegoat  will  not  solve 
our  society's  breakdown." 

Perhaps  you  might  have  expected  such  a 
remarkable  statement  from  Utt.  Over  the 
years,  he  has  issued  rather  startling  pro- 
nouncements. 

In  1963  Utt  said  that  he  "regards  Ralph 
Bunche  (then  the  UJ*.  under  secretary) 
"more  inclined  to  the  conununist  bloc  than 
the  U.S."  He  labeled  the  late  Adlal  Stevenson 
as  "a  dedicated  socialist." 

On  May  30,  1968,  Utt  said  in  a  speech  that 
he  would  risk  atomic  warfare  to  gain  the 
release  of  the  Pueblo  and  her  crew.  He  said 
also  that  the  United  States  could  win  the 
war  In  Vietnam  by  bombing  a  single  nam. 
'All  we  have  to  do  is  drop  a  bomb  on  the 
Red  River  dam  and  we'll  kill  a  million  of 
them." 

So,  I  suppose  it's  no  use  in  letting  Utt  know 
your  feelings  about  gun  control.  But  since 
Sen.  Murphy  has  to  be  sensitive  to  all  the 
people  of  California  and  not  Just  the  ultra 
conservative  segment  In  Orange  County,  may- 
t>e  we  can  do  something  to  change  his  mind. 
At  least  we  can  barrage  him  with  letters 
and  telegrams. 

Unfortunately,  we  can't  do  anything  about 
another  member  of  the  Congress  who  voted 
against  the  Kennedy  amendment — Sen.  Mike 
Mansfield  who  comes  from  one  of  the  "hunt- 
ing" states  and,  apparently,  voted  the  way 
he  thought  the  people  in  Montana  would  wish 
him  to  vote. 

Mansfield  is  a  celebrated  liberal  in  the 
Senate.  But  possibly,  his  liberal  ideals  were 
weighed  against  the  looming  vision  of  the 
polling  booth.  And  the  ideals  lost. 

The  Senate,  of  which  he  is  the  majority 
leader,  also  made  a  puzzling  rejection  of  an 
amendment  by  Sen.  Edward  W.  Brooke  that 
would  outlaw  the  sale  to  private  individuals 
of  anti-tank  guns,  bazookas,  mortars  and 
other  such  military  weapons. 

Why?  In  God's  name,  why? 

If  this  attitude  of  lunacy  continues;  if 
the  Congress  doesn't  vote  In  strict  gun  con- 
trol measures,  the  day  might  come  when 
there  will  be  such  a  public  cry  against  this 
outrage,  that  there  will  be  no  guns  in  our 
country  at  all,  except  for  essential  purposes. 
And  the  National  Rifle  Assn.  will  be  aljollshed. 

I  hope  that  day  is  fast  approaching. 


dent  Johnson,  who  earlier  this  week  had  met 
with  his  newly-appointed  commission  to 
study  violence  In  America,  expressed  shock 
at  the  House  committee's  negative  vote.  That 
is  our  feeling,  too. 

We  should  think  that  responsible  gun  own- 
ers would  Join  the  fight  for  sensible  controls. 

[Prom   the   Cleveland    (Ohio)    Plain   Dealer. 

June  6,  1968] 

OtTN  Control  Std^l  Minimal 

The  shooting  of  Sen.  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
should  spur  meaningful  federal  legislation 
over  control  of  firearms. 

It  found  the  House  vrtth  a  federal  firearms 
control  measure  on  its  hands,  part  of  an 
omnibus  crime  control  bill  passed  by  the 
Senate,  but  one  which  also  contains  objec- 
tionable parts  concerning  wiretap  privi- 
leges and  an  override  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  firearms  clause,  Title  IV,  however, 
is  by  contrast  relatively  minor. 

Chiefly  it  would,  in  effect,  prevent  sale  of 
weapons  across  the  counter  to  out-of-state 
buyers,  prevent  sale  of  guns  to  minors,  pre- 
vent mail  order  sale  of  handguns  interstate. 

It  would  not  otherwise  regulate,  unless 
amended,  the  sale  of  hunting  rifies  and 
similar  firearms. 

The  House  appeared  to  have  cleared  the 
way  for  passage  of  this  Senate-approved  bill 
by  taking  steps  yesterday  designed  to  bypass 
any  House-Senate  conference  committee. 

Assassination  of  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King 
Jr.  sparked  strong  demands  for  federal  con- 
trol over  firearms. 

So  did  the  racial  riots  which  disclossd  a 
large  number  of  guns  in  the  hands  of  zealots, 
white  and  Negro. 

There  is  no  steady  pattern  for  assassina- 
tion;: President  Kennedy  and  Dr.  King  were 
killed  by  rifles  at  long  range.  Sen.  Kennedy 
was  shot  by  a  small  handgun.  But  accessi- 
bility of  guns,  particularly  through  the  mail 
order  houses,  long  has  been  a  burden  on 
law  enforcement.  It  has  been  possible  for 
Juveniles,  criminals  and  even  lunatics  to 
order  guns  from  another  state  when  they 
could  not  purchase  these  weapons  In  person. 

Congress,  however,  has  been  reluctant  to 
pass  a  really  stiff  federal  gun  control  and 
registration  law  due  to  pressure  from  gun 
lobbies,  which  Insist  arms-bearing  is  an 
Amercan  right,  and  from  groups  who  regard 
regulation  of  personal  firearms  as  part  of 
a  Communist  plot. 

Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  D-Mass..  younger 
brother  of  the  critically  injured  senator  and  a 
strong  backer  for  gun  legislation,  doesn't 
believe  the  solution  to  crime  will  be  found 
in  gun  control  alone;  the  basic  ethical  and 
moral  weakness  in  society  must  be  over- 
come, too.  But  71%  of  the  American  public, 
according  to  a  Harris  poll  in  April,  favored 
stricter  gun  control  as  urban  crime  Increases. 
Congress  should  heed  thU  opinion. 


[From  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times,  June 

12,  1968] 

Firearms  Curbs  Must  Be  UNctmBED — Prettt 

Soon 

(By  PaulCoates) 

It  was  about  a  month  ago  when  the  Senate 

refused  to  vote  effective  curbs  on  rifle  sales. 


[From    the    Philadelphia     (Pa.)     Inquirer, 

June  12.  1968] 

A  Tie  Vote 

Although  a  tie  vote  in  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  Tuesday  has  temporarily  stymied 
efforts  to  enact  strong  gun-control  legisla- 
tion, this  is  not  the  end  of  the  story. 

Another  attempt  will  be  made  to  get  the 
bill  onto  the  House  floor.  Success  may  well  be 
In  the  ofBng.  The  deadlock  was  a  disappoint- 
ment but  the  narrowest  of  the  defeat  was 
Indicative  of  mounting  realization  on  Capitol 
Hill,  as  across  the  Nation  that  gun  regula- 
tions are  necessary  as  a  step  in  curbing  the 
crime  and  violence  that  plague  our  society. 

In  view  of  the  tragic  events  of  the  past 
week,  the  continuing  reluctance  of  some  Con- 
gressmen to  take  a  realistic  stand  in  favor 
of  gun  controls  is  hard  to  understand.  Presi- 


[Prom  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)   Star, 

June  13.  1968] 

A  Poor  Crime  Control  Bill 

The  antl-crlme  bill  which  Congress  sent 
up  to  the  President  last  week  is  a  bad  bill. 
Mr.  Johnson  would  be  Jvistifled  in  vetoing  it. 

Congress  was  overly-zealous  with  some 
parts  of  the  bill,  particularly  those  seeking 
to  overturn  several  Supreme  Court  decisions 
relating  to  the  rights  of  suspects  and  crim- 
inals, and  giving  federal  and  local  ofllclals 
almost  unlimited  authority  to  engage  In 
wiretapping  under  court  order. 

It  was  far  less  zealous  with  the  measure's 
gun  control  provision.  The  legislation  would 
regulate  the  sale  of  hand  guns  in  interstate 
commerce,  but  would  do  nothing  about  such 
sales  of  rifles  and  shotguns.  The  President 
and  the  public,  shocked  by  the  rising  crime 
rate  and  by  the  assassination  of  Sen.  Robert 
Kennedy,  wants  far  more  stringent  regula- 
tion of  gun  sales. 

President  Johnson  has  asked  for  a  new 
and  tougher  firearms  control  law,  but  that 


19314  I 

propo«il  1*  being  held  up  in  the  House  Judl- 
?Uj!yToinmlttee  whUe  It.  member,  wait  to 
see  What  he  will  do  with  the  antlcrline  bill. 
The  Prertdent  may  permit  It  to  **«'=»«>•'' 
without  hie  signature,  but  he  could  Indicate 
his  dUplewure  more  forcefully  by  vetoing 
the   measure. 

Congr«s  could  then  pass  It  over  his  veto, 
but  If  lU  members  are  as  concerned  about 
law  and  order  as  they  claim  to  be,  they 
would  turn  to  writing  a  better  law,  one  that 
meeu  the  needs  of  the  people. 
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(From  the  Milwaukee  (WU.)   Journal. 

June  16.  1»«8| 

Lack  or  Ouif  Conrmous  Disokack.  Damcbb  to 

Nation 

A   British   Journalist   has   written   of   us: 

"However    much    I    may    love    and    admire 

America.  lU  gun  laws  come  near  to  ruling 

It  out  of  civilized  society." 

They  do.  Our  permissive  tolerance  of  al- 
most universal  firearms  ownership,  and  of 
promiscuous  firearms  traffic.  Is  nothing  short 
of  scandalous.  It  has  turned  the  public  arena 
into  a  shooting  gallery.  It  has  helped  put 
terror  on  the  streets. 

Ifo  syrtem  of  government,  no  civilized  so- 
ciety can  long  endure  when  the  cream  of  Its 
lewlershlp  keeps  getting  shot  by  crackpots 
and  fanatics:  when  some  citizens  regard  the 
gun  as  a  manly  means  of  dissent:  when  a 
powerful  and  well  heeled  firearms  lobby  per- 
sUts  in  distorting  the  facts  about  essential 
gun  control  legislation:  when  hordes  of  well 
meaning  sportsmen  swallow  these  dUtortlons 
without  bothering  to  Inform  themselves: 
when  children  of  12  can  lug  high  powered 
rifles  into  the  hunting  field,  as  they  can  in 
Wisconsin  and  elsewhere:  when  the  substan- 
tial majority  of  citizens  who  favor  sane  con- 
trols fall  to  stand  up  and  be  counted. 

"We  make  It  easy  for  men  of  all  shades  of 
sanity  to  acquire  whatever  weapons  and  am- 
munition they  desire."  Robert  Kennedy 
declared  In  mourning  the  rifle  assassination 
of  Dr  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Now  Kennedy, 
like  his  president  brother,  like  the  revered 
clvU  rights  leader,  has  been  cut  down  by  an 
assassin's  bullets 

Prom  1900  to  19««  guns  were  Involved  In 
280  000  murders.  370.000  suicides  and  145.000 
accidental  deaths  In  the  United  States.  Total: 
796  000  victims  of  bullets  since  the  turn  of 
the  century,  or  almost  twice  the  battle  dead 
in  all  of  our  wars  since  the  Spanish-American 

w&r 

In  19«a  there  were  29  people  murdered  by 
gunfire  In  Great  Britain.  20  In  Prance.  9  In 
Belgium.  6  In  Denmark.  5  In  Sweden.  United 
States  total  that  same  year:  4.954. 

Nobody  really  knows  how  many  firearms 
there  are  In  the  United  States  because  con- 
trols are  minimal.  Estimates  range  from  50 
million  to  200  million.  In  Japan,  by  contrast, 
fewer  than  100  citizens  In  a  population  of 
100  million  have  licenses  permitting  them  to 
poasess  handguns. 

Ouns.  of  course,  are  only  a  particularly 
deadly  tool  of  disaster,  not  the  cause  of  It. 
The  NaUonal  Rifle  association,  leader  In  the 
fight  against  meaningful  gun  control  legls- 
Utlon.  is  quite  correct  when  It  declares: 
"Ouns  don't  kill  people— people  kill  people." 
Cars  seldom  cause  traffic  accidents;  drivers 
do.  Thus  we  put  strict  restraints  on  drivers. 
Why  should  owners  of  guns,  designed  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  destroying,  be  exempt? 

In  sanity,  the  naUon  needs  new  laws  to 
keep  track  of  guns,  and  to  see  that  the  wrong 
people  don't  get  and  use  them.  At  minimum, 
the  following  steps  are  needed 

Impose  a  total  ban  on  the  Interstate  ship- 
ments of  all  firearms  (not  Just  pUtolsi  to  In- 
dividuals, as  repeatedly  proposed  In  congress. 
All  other  regulation,  federal,  state  or  local, 
falters  when  anybody  can  obtain  guns  in 
secrecy  across  sute  llnee,  by  maU  order. 

Register   all   firearms,   by   name  of  owner 
and  by  description  and  serial  number  of  the 
apon.  This  probably  would  be  some  deter- 


rent to  lawlees  use  and  a  genume  help  to  po- 
lice In  tracing  gun  ownership. 

Require  everv  gun  owner  to  obtain  a  li- 
cense or  certificate  under  eligibility  stand- 
aids  clearly  defined  by  law.  so  that  poUce 
could  not  deny  a  certificate  on  the  baaU  of 
whim  oc  bias.  Surely  convicted  felons,  per- 
sons with  a  hUtory  of  mental  Illness,  children 
and  chronic  users  of  alcohol  or  drugs  should 
be  among  those  denied  certificates.  An  ap- 
peaU  procedure  should  Be  setup  for  persons 
denied  oerUQcates. 

Bar  sale  of  ammunition  to  anybody  who 
lacks  a  certificate. 

Require  the  certificate  applicant  to  dUplay 
ms  competence  to  use  firearms  and  his 
knowledge  of  basic  gun  safety  rules. 

Thsee  basic  controls  are  needed  either  at 
the  federal  level,  or  at  the  state  level  under 
urUform  federal  standards,  with  a  firm  dead- 
line for  state  compliance. 

Meajiwhlle  It  Is  wise  to  encourage  passage 
of  meaningful  controls  at  swte  and  local 
levels,  such  as  the  gun  reglstraUon  ordinance 
proposed  for  Milwaukee. 

These  requlremenu  would  not  "take  away 
the  gun  of  a  single  qualified  clUzen;  at  most 
they  would  pose  an  inconvenience.  They 
would  not  make  the  streeu.  the  countryside 
or  the  pollUcal  rally  "safe"  overnight,  but 
they  offer  a  start  toward  sanity.  Motor  ve- 
hicle laws  haven't  ended  accidents,  but  what 
sane  citizen  could  contemplate  the  potenUal 
slaughter   on   the    public   highway    without 

To  the  extent  that  such  laws  would  make 
it  more  difficult  for  the  unqualified  to  get 
guns  they  would  deter  the  gunshot  violence 
that  shames  our  nation. 


(From  the  New  York  Times.  June  12.  19681 
Unjamminc  Oun  Contbols 
What  a  rising  tide  of  violence  and  a  series 
of  assassinations  have  failed  to  do— unjam 
legislative  processes  to  permit  enactment  of 
an  effecUve  gun-control  laws — the  people  In 
their  honest  outrage  must  do  themselves.  It 
Is  up  to  them  to  convince  an  astonishingly 
stubborn  Congress  that  the  nation  needs  the 
addlUonal  protection  such  a  law  would 
accord. 

Members  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
blocked  positive  action  yesterday  by  a  tie 
vote,  after  Senate  leaders  lamely  rejected  the 
idea  of  new  controls  on  the  ground  that  they 
would  prove  no  "cure-all."  Of  course  they 
wouldn't.  But  stlfTer  gun  laws  would  reduce 
the  risk  of  deadly  weapons  coming  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  should  not  have  them. 

Risks  that  can  be  reduced  need  to  be 
reduced  after  so  much  killing  and  crime.  If 
some  members  of  Congress  continue  not  to 
think  so.  It  is  time  their  constituents  demand 
action. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  June  6.  19681 
Tki  Sound  or  GtrNnai.  Tolling 
Political  assassination  In  all  Its  horror  h^ 
again  struck  Into  the  consciousness— and 
the  conscience— of  the  American  people.  The 
enormity  of  this  crime  goes  even  beyond  the 
depths  of  the  poignant  personal  tragedy  that 
has  once  again  enveloped  the  Kennedy  fam- 
ily political  assassination  strikes  at  the  very 
fabric  of  the  state,  of  American  democracy 
and  of  the  most  basic  American  institutions. 

But  now  the  thoughts  and  prayers  of  all 
Americans  are  focused  not  on  the  shattering 
implications  of  this  latest  example  of  mans 
unrestrained  violence,  but  rather  on  a  gal- 
lant young  figure  fighting  for  his  life  In  a 
U3S  Angeles  hospital.  Senator  Robert  P.  Ken- 
nedy and  his  anguished  family  have  the 
grieved  and  shocked  sympathy  of  their  fel- 
low-citizens throughout  this  country  and 
their  fellowmen  In  every  corner  of  the  clvU- 
Ized  world. 

And  as  Americans  everywhere  watch 
through  the  night  In  prayerful  hope  that 
Mr.  Kennedy  wlU  pull  through  this  terrible 
ordeal,    they    must    resolve    once    again— so 


soon  again— that  this  Government  and  this 
society  wUl  do  everything,  literally  every- 
thing it  can  do  to  thwart  such  terroristic 
acts  that  defy  all  decency  and  reason. 

By  grim  coincidence.  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  today  there 
comes  up  for  vote  a  Senate-approved  measure 
that  contains  a  thoroughly  Inadequate,  hall- 
hearted  attempt  to  control  the  trade  In  guns. 
"It  amazes  me  that  we  continue  to  tolerate 
a  system  of  laws  which  make  It  so  outra- 
geously easy  for  any  criminal,  insane  person, 
drug  addict  or  child  to  obtain  lethal  firearms 
which  can  be  used  to  rain  violence  and  death 
on  Innocent  people." 

These  words  were  spoken  In  the  Senate 
last  month  by  Edward  M.  Kennedy  of  Mass.i- 
chusetts.  but  the  Senate  Ignored  them.  Title 
IV  of  the  so-caUed  crime  control  bUl  t.ii 
which  the  House  vrtU  vote  today  U.  as  it  now 
stands,  a  minimal  attempt  at  genuine  fire- 
arms regulaUon.  It  merely  prohibits  the 
Interstate  maU-order  sale  of  pistols  and  re- 
volvers and  bans  over-the-counter  sale  u' 
the  buyer  lives  outside  the  dealer's  state. 

The  obvious  hole  Is,  as  we  have  repeatedly 
noted  failure  to  regulate  Interstate  shipment 
of  rlfies  and  shotguns.  Senator  Edward  Ken- 
nedy Introduced  an  amendment  to  control 
such  maU-order  sales.  Defeated  53-29.  ben- 
ator  Dodd  Introduced  an  amendment  mak- 
ing It  Illegal  for  anyone  under  eighteen  to 
buy  a  rifle  or  shotgun  on  hU  own.  Defeated, 
54-29,  Senator  Javlts  Introduced  an  amend- 
ment that  Included  an  affidavit  procedure 
for  mall-order  rifle  and  shotgun  sales.  De- 
feated. 52-28.  Senator  Brooke  Introduced  nn 
amendment  to  outlaw  other  destructive  de- 
vices, such  as  hand-grenades,  bombs  iind 
machine" guns.  Defeated.  47-30. 

Thus,  the  record  is  clear.  Senators  main., 
from  the  Southern  and  Western  states,  in 
lockstep  with  the  National  Rifle  Association 
and  other  lobbyUts  for  private  arms- and 
ammunition,  have  refused  time  and  again 
to  take  these  steps  to  prevent  weapons  from 
falUng  into  the  hands  of  potfentlal  lawbreak- 
ers and  assassins.  This  faUure  to  act  set  a 
discouraging  example  for  those  state  legis- 
latures, city  councils  and  officials  who  were 
seeking  stronger  local  firearms  control. 

It  can  be  debated  long  Into  the  night 
whether  there  Is  deep  malaise  In  a  society 
that  breaks  out  in  fits  of  madness  and  vio- 
lence. What  Is  not  debatable  Is  that  when 
It  came  time  to  "do  something  about  it"  by 
law.  the  United  States  Congress  failed. 

And  people  aU  over  the  country,  who  look 
for  leadership  and  guidance  from  Washing- 
ton, heard  once  again  the  sound  of  gunfire, 
tolling, 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  21,  19681 

High  Noon  for  Guns 
The  big  shooting  scene  is  coming  up  m 
Congress.  It  Is  taking  on  the  look,ef  the 
familiar  walkdown  between  the  good  guys 
and  the  gunsUngers  at  high  noon  In  the  Old 
West. 

The  overwhelming  mall  demand  for  tighter 
gun  control  has  left  little  question  that  a  law- 
will  be  passed  by  this  Congress  before  It  ad- 
journs. The  big  question  Is:  Will  It  be  an- 
other half-way  measure  or  a  truly  effective 

Isiw? 

The  Administration's  gun-control  bill 
cleared  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  yes- 
terday, but  Is  stalled  In  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  unUl  next  Thursday,  It  would 
ban  direct  mall-order  sales  of  all  firearms  and 
ammunlUon  and  prohibit  over-the-counter 
sales  to  minors  and  out-of-sute  residents. 
This  Is  certainly  a  great  Improvement  over 
the  weak  title  In  the  omnibus  crime-control 
bill  that  the  President  has  Just  signed  Into 
law.  It  covers  rifles  and  shotguns  as  well  .^s 
the  now-banned  Interstate  sale  of  pistols  and 
revolvers.  ,      , 

The  AdmlnUtratlon  bill  Is  fairly  certain  ol 
passage.  Senator  Dlrksen  Is  now  in  favor  of  it. 
It  has  the  tacit  approval  of  Senator  Hruska, 
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who  has  said  he  will  do  nothing  to  delay  It; 
in  the  past  he  and  other  opponents  of  strong 
legislation  saw  eye  to  eye  with  the  sharp- 
shooters at  the  National  Rifle  Association. 

But  next  week  a  still  more  comprehensive 
gun-control  bill.  Introduced  by  Senator 
Tydlngs,  will  also  come  to  the  floor.  His  Na- 
tional Gun  Crime  Prevention  Act  requires 
licensing  and  registration  for  the  purchase 
and  possession  of  any  firearms.  His  co-spon- 
sors Include  Majority  Leader  Mansfield  and 
thirteen  other  Senators.  Identical  bills  have 
been  introduced  In  the  House. 

Senator  McCarthy,  who  has  established  his 
present  strong  position  In  the  Presidential 
race  by  taking  clear-cut  stands  on  Vietnam 
and  other  key  Issues,  Is  unfortunately  show- 
ing no  comparable  decisiveness  on  gun  con- 
trol. He  has  said  that  "strbnger  state  laws 
were  necessary,"  but  he  doubted  whether  a 
Federal  law  that  went  beyond  "certain  lim- 
ited registration"  of  guns  "could  be  effec- 
tive," To  this  equivocation  he  has  added  a 
warning  that  legislation  should  not  be  put 
through  "under  panic  conditions."  He  Is 
viTong  here  because  gun-control  laws  have 
been  fully  debated — and  a  clear  choice  Is  now 
available  that  calls  for  every  legislator,  and 
especially  every  Presidential  candidate,  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted. 

President  Johnson  has  said,  "Americans 
shotUd  not  have  to  wait  any  longer  for  a 
strict  gim-control  law."  We  agree.  The  strict- 
est— because  It  would  inform  the  proper  po- 
lice officials  about  who  owns  private  fire- 
arms—Is  Senator  Tydlngs'  bUl.  The  time  to 
pass  it  Is  now  when  the  public  demands  a 

real  law.  

(From  the  Baltimore  (Md.)   News  American, 
June   19,    19681 
The  People'   Lobby 
A  persistent  aspect  of  the  controversy  over 
gun-control  legislation  has  been  the  flood  of 
mail  emanating  from  members  of  such  orga- 
nizations as  the  National  Rifle  Association. 
The    N.R.A.    alone    mvisters    some    900.000 
adherents  and.  as  a  result.  Congress  has  come 
under  an  organized  lobbying  attempt  to  in- 
iluence  It  on  the  gim-oontrol  question. 

Since  the  assassination  of  Sen.  Robert  F. 
Kennedy,  though,  a  new  element  has  ap- 
peared on  the  gun-control  legislation  scene. 
This  is  the  un-organized  pressure  on  Con- 
press  to  enact  strict  gun-control  laws.  It  Is  a 
form  of  pressure  that  can  only  be  described 
as  lobbying  by  the  people.  Those  in  fovor  of 
Rtm  control  laws  are  not  organized  into  such 
groups  as  the  N.R.A.  They  are  simply  the 
nUlllons  of  Americans  who  are  horrified  by 
the  continuing  carnage  wrought  upon  this 
nation  by  lax  firearms  legislation. 

Nationwide  polls  show.  In  fact,  that  four 
out  of  five  Americans  favor  rigid  gun  con- 
trol laws.  So  far  the  will  of  this  vast  ma- 
jority has  been  thwarted  by  the  organized 
anti-control  lobbies  in  Washington.  But.  with 
the  memory  of  recent  tragedy  and  strong 
Presidential  pressure — plus  the  "people's 
lobby" — it  seems  that  at  long  lost  there  Is  a 
possibility  that  Congress  will  act  as  it  should 
on  the  gun-control  question. 

I  Prom  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  News  American. 
June  16,  1968] 
It's  About  Time 
(By  William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.) 
I 
New  York. — Today's  double-barreled  col- 
umn Is  divided  into  two  sections  because  two 
separate  .md  siill-developlng  stories  shared 
equal  billing  in  this  week's  top  news. 

Both,  curiously  enough,  involved  guns — 
enemy  guns  In  Vietnam  and  all  kinds  of  guns 
In  America.  Otherwise,  the  stories  have  no 
connection,  so  well  take  them  up  one  at  a 
time,  beginning  with  those  enemy  guns. 

Because  of  those  guns — specifically  the 
Russian-made  122-mm.  rocket  launchers 
which  have  been  cruelly  shelling  Saigon  civi- 


lians off  and  on  since  May  5 — a  broad,  new 
escalation  of  the  war  has  become  a  distinct 
possibility. 

It  is  unthinkable  that  this  nation  will 
much  longer  continue  to  exercise  the  bomb- 
ing restraints  ordered  by  President  Johnson 
last  March  31  when  our  curtailment  does 
nothing  but  permit  the  enemy  to  mount  new 
atrocities. 

As  you  may  have  read.  I  was  so  burned  up 
over  the  enemy's  Inhuman  shelling  of  Sai- 
gon's helpless  people  that  I  cabled  a  protest 
last  weekend  to  Averell  Harrlman  and  Cyrus 
Vance,  our  Ambassadors  at  the  Paris  peace 
talks. 

The  cable,  voicing  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
feeling  of  most  Americans,  said  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  representatives  at  the  talks 
should  be  told  to  cut  out  the  bombardment 
forthwith  or  we  would  feel  free  to  renew  our 
own  bombing. 

Maybe  my  cable  had  nothing  to  do  with 
what  happened  at  the  talks  last  Wednesday, 
although  it  was  front-paged  In  Paris  and  by 
many  European  papers.  The  point  Is  that 
something  did  happen — and  it  was  about 
time. 

Mr.  Harrlman  didn't  exactly  read  the  riot 
act  to  the  enemy.  Diplomats  don't  talk  that 
way.  But  there  was  no  doubt  what  he  meant 
when  he  told  Xuan  Thuy  &  company: 

"We  are  patient,  but  we  must  be  firm  when 
the  lives  of  our  troops  and  of  our  Allies  are 
at  stake. 

"The  terrorist  action  against  the  southern 
capital  is  killing  civilians  without  any  mili- 
tary objective,  and  we  are  gravely  concerned. 
"The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
taken  measures  of  great  moderation — and 
this  is  not  the  proper  way  to  reply  to  the 
first  step  he  has  made." 

That's  putting  It  mildly,  but  the  veiled 
threat  that  we  may  soon  be  forced  to  retali- 
ate by  bombing  Hanoi  could  not  be  missed 
by  the  enemy. 

In  any  event.  13  straight  days  of  Indis- 
criminate and  bloody  bombardment  of 
Saigon  came  to  an  abrupt  halt  the  next  day. 
Whether  It  will  stay  halted,  however.  Is  an- 
other matter. 

The  same  day  the  chain  of  daily  bom- 
bardments ended,  on  Thursday,  the  enemy's 
Liberation  Radio  broadcast  warnings  that  the 
shelling  of  the  southern  capital  would  be  re- 
newed on  a  larger  scale  be^nnlng  this  week- 
end. 

According  to  the  broadcast,  and  according 
to  Vletcong  leaflets  scattered  about  Saigon, 
the  threatened  new  terror  assault  will  con- 
sist of  a  nightly  barrage  of  100  rockets  and 
will  continue  for  100  consecutive  days. 

I  strongly  doubt  the  Communists  are  cap- 
able of  doing  this,  but  even  If  they  resume 
dally  rocket  attacks  on  any  scale  whatever 
on  non-mllltary  targets— then  the  time  for 
diplomatic  language  will  be  over. 

If  a  new  attack  does  begin  this  weekend. 
It  win  be  because  the  enemy  thinks  he  can 
establish  a  bargaining  point.  He  Is  likely  to 
come  to  next  Wednesday's  Paris  meeting  and 
say  he'll  stop  the  Saigon  shelling  If  we  stop 
all  our  now  drastically  limited  bombing  of 
the  North. 

If  the  Commtinlsts  get  away  with  this, 
they  will  have  succeeded  in  achieving  by 
blackmail  what  they  want  more  than  any- 
thing else— a  full  halt  to  the  aerial  punish- 
ment which  has  been  wearing  them  down. 

It  mtist  not  succeed,  and  it  won't  succeed 
If  I  know  that  man  In  the  White  House.  Our 
next  move,  if  the  terror  attacks  are  resumed, 
will  be  to  tell  the  enemy  one  last  time  to 
cut  it  out — or  else. 

If  we  do  not,  the  Paris  peace  talks  will  be 
totally  meaningless. 

One  final  thought.  If  we  do  resume  all- 
out  bombing— and  I  mean  really  all-out  this 
time — I  hope  the  American  people  will  give 
It  the  support  It  obviously  deserves. 

The  follovrtng  Is  from  a  letter  I  received 
from  a  U.S.  military  commander  in  Vietnam 


this  week.  Because  it  is  so  pertinent,  a  brief 
extract  is  given  here: 

"I  thUak  many  of  us  on  the  fighting  front 
are  terribly  disappointed  vrith  the  lack  of 
support  on  the  home  front.  I  never  thought 
It  possible  that  In  time  of  need  the  Ameri- 
can people  wouldn't  rally  around  their 
fighting  forces. 

•The  tragic  thing  Is  that  this  support  ap- 
parently was  pulled  out  at  a  time  when  we 
were  winning  the  war  from  a  military  point 
of  view.  If  anything,  we  should  have  turned 
the  pressure  on.  accelerated  the  fighting,  and 
Intensified  our  own  terms  for  a  settlement  of 
the  war. 

"We  have  to  face  the  realities  of  the  day, 
and  this  means  not  to  lose  patience  and 
give  in  to  our  frustrations." 

Why  not  show  this  to  the  next  faint- 
hearted, frustrated  friend  you  run  across. 

n 
This  second  section,  dealing  with  the  prev- 
alence of  guns  in  America  and  the  need  for 
more  control  over  them,  has  got  to  be  short 
and  snappy.  Seems  like  I'm  always  running 
out  of  space  Just  as  I  am  getUng  warmed  up. 
Right  now,  as  the  result  of  Robert  Ken- 
nedy's assassination,  there  Is  a  tremendous 
wave  of  public  sentiment  for  strong  federal 
firearms  legislation.  Even  a  balky  Congress, 
which  thus  far  has  refused  the  President's 
demand  for  a  ban  on  mall  order  sales  of 
rlfies  and  shotguns,  reportedly  Is  wavering. 

If  America  is  ever  to  have  such  legisla- 
tion, certainly  now  is  the  time  for  the  pub- 
lic to  keep  up  the  pressure — by  letters  to 
our  lawmakers,  by  petltlonB.  telegrams  and 
even  telephone  calls  if  possible. 

The  NRA  has  blocked  stringent  legislation 
for  many  years  and  they  know  time  Is  on 
their  side. 

But  there  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
the  NRA  is  counting  on  the  public  to  do 
what  it  did  after  the  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy — clamor  for  gun  controls  for 
awhile  and  then  lose  Its  zeal  as  time  passes. 

It  would  seem  many  Americans  have  lost 
their  power  for  sustained  indignation. 

There  is  absolutely  no  good  reason  in  the 
world  why  any  criminal,  any  mentally  un- 
stable person — even  any  child — can  buy  a 
rlfie  or  shotgun  merely  by  sending  in  a  cou- 
pon and  a  money  order. 

And  I'll  go  further  than  that.  I  have  yet 
to  hedr  a  convincing  reason  why  every  le- 
gally owned  gun  of  any  description  should 
not  be  registered  and  held  under  a  license. 

It  Is  maintained  that  this  Is  an  Infringe- 
ment of  personal  Uberty  and  to  this  I  say 
nuts!  You  have  to  be  licensed  and  registered 
to  run  a  car.  You  have  to  register  to  get 
Social  Security  and  Medicare.  You  even  have 
to  be  registered  to  vote. 

The  licensing  and  registering  of  all  guns 
would  not  prevent  a  single  responsible  citi- 
zen from  owning  and  possessing  one  or  more 
for  any  legitimate  purpose. 

It  would  not  stamp  out  aimed  crime  by 
any  means,  but  it  would  surely  help — as  the 
experience  of  many  other  countries  proves. 
Additionally,  a  lot  of  non-criminal  but  un- 
stable people  would  be  kept  from  the  temp- 
tation to  violence  so  frequently  created  by  s 
gun  in  the  house. 

There's  no  point  In  expanding  on  all  this. 
I  have  long  believed — and  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans bjelieve — that  this  nation  should  have 
really  strong  legislation  to  control  the  traffic 
In  firearms. 

If  you  are  one  of  those  Amerlcaiw,  you  can 
help  the  drive  to  get  such  legislation  by  sit- 
ting down  today  and  writing  to  your  Sena- 
tors and  Congressman. 

Or  have  you  already  lost  the  power  for 
sustained  Indignation? 

(From  the  New  York  Post.  June  10,  1968] 
The  Mekchants  or  Death 
Despite   overwhelming  popular  sentiment 
for  effective  gun-control  legislation  reported 
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proposal  la  b«lng  held  up  In  the  Hoiue  Judi- 
ciary Committee  while  lt«  members  wait  to 
■ee  what  he  will  do  with  the  antlcrlme  bill 
The  President  may  permit  It  to  become  law 
without  hU  signature,  but  he  could  indicate 
hi*  dlspleMure  more  forcefully  by  vetoing 
the   measiire. 

Congresa  could  then  paas  It  over  his  veto, 
but  If  Ita  members  are  aa  concerned  about 
law  and  order  as  they  claim  to  be.  they 
would  turn  to  writing  a  better  law.  one  that 
meets  the  needs  of  the  people. 

[Prom  the  Milwaukee  (Wis  )   Journal. 

June  16.  19681 

Lack  or  Ocn  Contkols  Discrack.  Dances  to 

Nation 

A  British  Journalist  has  written  of  us: 
"However  much  I  may  love  and  admire 
America.  Its  gun  laws  come  near  to  ruling 
It  out  of  civilized  society  " 

They  do.  Our  permissive  tolerance  of  al- 
most universal  firearms  ownership,  and  of 
promiscuous  firearms  traffic.  Is  nothing  short 
of  scandalous  It  has  turned  the  public  arena 
Into  a  shooting  gallery  It  has  helped  put 
terror  on  the  streets. 

Na  system  of  government,  no  civilized  so- 
ciety, «an  long  endure  when  the  cream  of  Us 
leadership  keeps  getting  shot  by  crackpots 
and  fanatics:  when  some  citizens  regard  the 
gun  as  a  manly  means  of  dissent:  when  a 
powerful  and  well  heeled  firearms  lobby  per- 
sists in  distorting  the  facts  about  essential 
gun  control  legislation:  when  hordes  of  well 
meaning  sportsmen  swallow  these  distortions 
without  bothering  to  inform  themselves: 
when  children  of  13  can  lug  high  powered 
rifles  into  the  hunting  field,  as  they  can  In 
Wisconsin  and  elsewhere;  when  the  substan- 
tial majority  of  citizens  who  favor  sane  con- 
trols fall  to  stand  up  and  be  counted. 

"We  make  It  easy  for  men  of  all  shades  of 
sanity  to  acquire  whatever  weapons  ,ind  am- 
munition they  desire  ■  Robert  Kennedy 
declared  In  mourning  the  rifle  .assassination 
of  Dr  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr  Now  Kennedy, 
like  his  president  brother,  like  the  revered 
civil  rlgh-.s  leader,  has  been  cut  down  by  an 
assassin's  bullets 

Prom  1300  to  1966  guns  were  Involved  in 
280.000  murders.  370.000  suicides  and  145.000 
accidental  deaths  In  the  United  States.  Total : 
795.000  victims  of  bullets  since  the  turn  of 
the  century,  or  almost  twice  the  battle  dead 
In  all  of  our  wars  since  the  Spanish-American 
war 

In  1962  there  were  29  people  murdered  by 
gunfire  In  Oreat  Britain.  20  In  Prance.  9  In 
Belgium,  6  In  Denmark.  5  In  Sweden  United 
States  total  that  same  year:  4.954. 

Nobody  really  knows  how  many  firearms 
there  are  In  the  United  States  because  con- 
trols are  minimal.  Estimates  range  from  50 
million  to  200  million.  In  Japan,  by  contrast. 
fewer  than  100  citizens  In  a  population  of 
100  million  have  licenses  permitting  them  to 
possess  handguns. 

Ouns.  of  course,  are  only  a  particularly 
deadly  tool  of  disaster,  not  the  cause  of  It. 
The  National  Rifle  association,  leader  in  the 
fight  against  meaningful  gun  control  legis- 
lation. Is  quite  correct  when  it  declares: 
"Ouna  don't  kill  people — people  kill  people." 
Cars  seldom  cause  traffic  accidents:  drivers 
do  Thus  we  put  strict  restraints  on  drivers. 
Why  should  owners  of  guns,  designed  for  the 
specific  purpoae  of  destroying,  be  exempt? 

In  sanity,  the  nation  needs  new  laws  to 
keep  track  of  guns,  and  to  see  that  the  wrong 
people  don't  get  and  use  them.  .\t  minimum, 
the  following  steps  are  needed : 

Impose  a  total  ban  on  the  Interstate  ship- 
ments of  all  firearms  (not  Just  pistols)  to  In- 
dividuals, as  repeatedly  proposed  In  congress. 
All  other  regulation,  federal,  state  or  local, 
falters  when  anybody  can  obtain  guns  In 
secrecy  acroes  state  lines,  by  mall  order. 

Register  all  firearms,  by  name  of  owner 
and  by  description  and  serial  number  of  the 
weapon.  This  probably  would  be  some  deter- 


rent bo  lawless  use  and  a  genuine  help  to  po- 
lice in  tracing  gun  ownership 

Require  every  gun  owner  to  obtain  a  li- 
cense or  certificate  under  eligibility  stand- 
ards clearly  defined  by  law.  so  that  police 
could  not  deny  a  certificate  on  the  basis  of 
whim  or  bias.  Surely  convicted  felons,  per- 
sons with  a  history  of  mental  Illness,  children 
and  chronic  users  of  alcohol  or  drugs  should 
be  among  those  denied  certificates.  An  ap- 
peals procedure  should  be  setup  for  persons 
denied  certificates. 

Bar  sale  of  ammunition  to  anybody  who 
lacks  a  certificate. 

Require  the  certificate  applicant  to  display 
his  competence  to  use  firearms  and  his 
knowledge  of  basic  gun  safety  rules. 

These  t>asic  controls  are  needed  either  at 
the  federal  level,  or  at  the  state  level  under 
uniform  federal  standards,  with  a  firm  dead- 
line for  state  compliance. 

Meanwhile  It  Is  wise  to  encourage  passage 
of  meaningful  controls  at  state  and  local 
levels,  such  as  the  gun  registration  ordinance 
proposed  for  Milwaukee. 

These  requiremenu  would  not  "take  away" 
the  gun  of  a  single  qualified  citizen;  at  most 
they  would  pose  an  Inconvenience.  They 
would  not  make  the  streets,  the  countryside 
or  the  political  rally  "safe"  overnight,  but 
they  offer  a  start  toward  sanity.  Motor  ve- 
hicle laws  haven't  ended  accidents,  but  what 
sane  citizen  could  contemplate  the  potential 
slaughter  on  the  public  highway  without 
them? 

To  the  extent  that  such  laws  would  make 
It  more  difficult  for  the  unqualified  to  get 
guns  they  would  deter  the  gunshot  violence 
that  shames  our  nation. 

I  From  the  New  York  Times,  Jtme  12,  1968) 
Unjamminc  Gun  Controls 

What  a  rising  tide  of  violence  and  a  series 
of  assassinations  have  failed  to  do — unjam 
legislative  processes  to  permit  enactment  of 
an  effective  gun-control  laws — the  people  in 
their  honest  outrage  must  do  themselves.  It 
is  up  to  them  to  convince  an  astonishingly 
stubk>orn  Congress  that  the  nation  needs  the 
additional  protection  such  a  law  would 
accord. 

Members  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
blocked  positive  action  yesterday  by  a  tie 
vote,  after  Senate  leaders  lamely  rejected  the 
Idea  of  new  controls  on  the  ground  that  they 
would  prove  no  "cure-all."  Of  course  they 
wouldn't.  But  stlffer  gun  laws  would  reduce 
the  risk  of  deadly  weapons  coming  Into  the 
hands  of  those  who  should  not  have  them. 

Risks  that  can  be  reduced  need  to  be 
reduced  after  so  much  killing  and  crime.  If 
some  members  of  Congress  continue  not  to 
think  BO,  it  is  time  their  constituents  demand 
action. 

IFrom  the  New  York  Times.  June  6.  1968] 
The  Sound  or  Gunfire.  Tolling 

Political  assassination  in  all  its  horror  has 
again  struck  into  the  consciousness — and 
the  conscience — of  the  American  people.  The 
enormity  of  this  crime  goes  even  beyond  the 
depths  of  the  poignant  personal  tragedy  that 
has  once  again  enveloped  the  Kennedy  fam- 
ily: political  assassination  strikes  at  the  very 
fabric  of  the  state,  of  American  democracy 
and  of  the  most  basic  American  institutions. 

But  now  the  thoughts  and  prayers  of  all 
Americans  are  focused  not  on  the  shattering 
implications  of  this  latest  example  of  man's 
unrestrained  violence,  but  rather  on  a  gal- 
lant young  figure  fighting  for  his  life  In  a 
Los  Angeles  hospital.  Senator  Robert  P.  Ken- 
nedy and  his  anguished  family  have  the 
grieved  and  shocked  sympathy  of  their  fel- 
low-citizens throughout  this  country  and 
their  fellowmen  In  every  corner  of  the  civil- 
ized world. 

And  as  Americans  everywhere  watch 
through  the  night  in  prayerful  hope  that 
Mr.  Kennedy  will  pull  through  this  terrible 
ordeal,    they   must   resolve   once   again — so 


soon  again — that  this  Government  and  this 
society  will  do  everything,  literally  ever\- 
thlng.  It  can  do  to  thwart  such  terroristic 
acts  that  defy  all  decency  and  reason. 

By  grim  coincidence,  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  today  there 
comes  up  for  vote  a  Senate-approved  measure 
that  contains  a  thoroughly  Inadequate,  hall- 
hearted  attempt  to  control  the  trade  in  gun.^ 

"It  amazes  me  that  we  continue  to  toler;iti- 
a  system  of  laws  which  make  It  so  outr;i- 
geously  easy  for  any  criminal,  insane  persoi> 
drug  addict  or  child  to  obtain  lethal  firearms 
which  can  be  used  to  rain  violence  and  deatli 
on  innocent  people." 

These  words  were  spoken  In  the  Senate 
last  month  by  Edward  M.  Kennedy  of  Massa- 
chusetts, but  the  Senate  ignored  them.  T^ilc 
IV  of  the  so-called  crime  control  bill  o:i 
which  the  House  will  vote  today  Is,  as  It  nou 
stands,  a  minimal  attempt  at  genuine  fire- 
arms regulation.  It  merely  prohibits  tlie 
interstate  mall-order  sale  of  pistols  and  re- 
volvers and  bans  over-the-counter  sale  ,; 
the  buyer  lives  outside  the  dealer's  state. 

The  obvious  hole  Is,  as  we  have  repeated:;, 
noted  failure  to  regulate  Interstate  shlpmenr 
of  rifles  and  shotguns.  Senator  Edward  Ken- 
nedy Introduced  an  amendment  to  control 
such  mall-order  sales.  Defeated  53-29.  Sen- 
ator Dodd  Introduced  an  amendment  mak- 
ing It  illegal  for  anyone  under  eighteen  i  > 
buy  a  rifle  or  shotgun  on  his  own.  Defeated 
54-29.  Senator  Javlte  introduced  an  amend- 
ment that  included  an  affidavit  proceduie 
for  mall-order  rifle  and  shotgun  sales.  De- 
feated. 52-28.  Senator  Brooke  Introduced  .in 
amendment  to  outlaw  other  destructive  de- 
vices, such  as  hand-grenades,  bombs  and 
machine  guns.  Defeated,  47-30. 

Thus,  the  record  is  clear.  Senators  main!-. 
from  the  Southern  and  Western  states,  in 
lockstep  with  the  National  Rifle  As60clailo:i 
and  other  lobbyists  for  private  arms  and 
anununltlon,  have  refused  time  and  again 
to  take  these  steps  to  prevent  weapons  fron; 
falling  Into  the  hands  of  potential  lawbreak- 
ers and  assassins.  This  failure  to  act  set  a 
discouraging  example  for  those  state  legis- 
latures, city  councils  and  officials  who  were 
seeking  stronger  local  firearms  control. 

It  can  be  debated  long  Into  the  nlglit 
whether  there  is  deep  malaise  in  a  societv 
that  breaks  out  In  fits  of  madness  and  vio- 
lence. What  Is  not  debatable  Is  that  when 
it  came  time  to  "do  something  about  It"  by 
law.  the  United  States  Congress  failed. 

And  people  all  over  the  country,  who  loovc 
for  leadership  and  guidance  from  Washing- 
ton, heard  once  again  the  sound  of  gunfire, 
tolling. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  21,  1968) 
HiCH  Noon  for  Guns 

TTie  big  shooting  scene  is  coming  up  in 
Congress.  It  is  taking  on  the  look  of  tl.e 
lamlllar  walkdown  between  the  good  guys 
and  the  gunsltngers  at  high  noon  in  the  oici 
West. 

The  overwhelming  mall  demand  for  tighter 
gun  control  has  left  little  question  that  a  Inw 
will  be  passed  by  this  Congress  before  it  ad- 
journs. TTie  big  question  Is:  Will  it  be  an- 
other half-way  measttre  or  a  truly  effective 
law? 

The  Administration's  gun-control  bili 
cleared  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  yes- 
terday, but  is  stalled  in  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  until  next  Thursday.  It  would 
ban  direct  mall-order  sales  of  all  firearms  and 
ammunition  and  prohibit  over-the-counter 
s..<le8  to  minors  and  out-of-state  residents. 
This  is  certainly  a  great  Improvement  over 
the  weak  title  In  the  omnibus  crime-control 
bill  that  the  President  has  Just  signed  into 
law.  It  covers  rifles  and  shotguns  as  well  ; 
the  now-banned  Interstate  sale  of  pistols  and 
revolvers. 

The  Administration  bill  is  fairly  certain  of 
passage.  Senator  Dlrksen  is  now  In  favor  of  it. 
It  baa  the  tacit  approval  of  Senator  Hruska, 
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who  has  said  he  will  do  nothing  to  delay  it; 
in  the  past  be  and  other  opponents  of  strong 
legislation  saw  eye  to  eye  with  the  sharp- 
shooters  at  the  National  Rifle  Association. 

But  next  week  a  still  more  comprehensive 
gun-control  bill.  Introduced  by  Senator 
Tydlngs,  win  also  come  to  the  floor.  His  Na- 
tional Gun  Crime  Prevention  Act  requires 
licensing  and  registration  for  the  purchase 
and  possession  of  any  firearms.  His  co-spon- 
sors Include  Majority  Leader  Mansfleld  and 
thirteen  other  Senators.  Identical  bills  have 
been  introduced  In  the  House. 

Senator  McCarthy,  who  has  established  his 
present  strong  position  In  the  Presidential 
race  by  taking  clear-cut  stands  on  'Vietnam 
and  other  key  Issues,  is  unfortunately  show- 
ing no  comparable  decisiveness  on  gun  con- 
trol. He  has  said  that  "stronger  state  laws 
were  necessary,"  but  he  doubted  whether  a 
Federal  law  that  went  beyond  "certain  lim- 
ited registration"  of  guns  "could  be  effec- 
tive." To  this  equivocation  he  has  added  a 
warning  that  legislation  should  not  be  put 
through  "under  panic  conditions."  He  is 
wrong  here  because  gun-control  laws  have 
been  fully  debated — and  a  clear  choice  Is  now 
available  that  calls  for  every  legislator,  and 
especially  every  Presidential  candidate,  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted. 

President  Johnson  has  said,  "Americans 
should  not  have  to  wait  any  longer  for  a 
-Strict  gun-control  law."  We  agree.  The  strict- 
est— because  It  would  inform  the  proper  po- 
lice officials  about  who  owns  private  flre- 
.^rms— Is  Senator  Tydlngs*  bill.  The  time  to 
pass  It  is  now  when  the  public  demands  a 
real  law. 

I  Prom  the  Baltimore  (Md.)   News  American, 

June    19,    19681 

The   People'   Lobby 

A  persistent  aspect  of  the  controversy  over 
gun-control  legislation  has  been  the  flood  of 
mall  emanating  from  members  of  such  orga- 
nizations as  the  National  Rifle  Association. 
The  N.R.A.  alone  musters  some  900,000 
adherents  and.  as  a  result,  Congress  has  come 
under  an  organized  lobbying  attempt  to  In- 
iluence  it  on  the  gim-control  question. 

Since  the  assassination  of  Sen.  Robert  P. 
Kennedy,  though,  a  new  element  has  ap- 
peared on  the  gun-control  legislation  scene, 
rhls  is  the  uii-organlzed  pressure  on  Con- 
gress to  enact  strict  gun-control  laws.  It  Is  a 
form  of  pressure  that  can  only  be  described 
as  lobbying  by  the  people.  Those  In  favor  of 
gtm  control  laws  are  not  organized  into  such 
lijroups  as  the  N.R.A.  They  are  simply  the 
nolllions  of  Americans  who  are  horrified  by 
the  continuing  carnage  wrought  upon  this 
nation  by  lax  firearms  legislation. 

Nationwide  polls  show,  in  fact,  that  four 
out  of  five  Americans  favor  rigid  gun  con- 
trol laws.  So  far  the  will  of  this  vast  ma- 
jority has  been  thwarted  by  the  organized 
anti-control  lobbies  in  Washington.  But.  with 
the  memory  of  recent  tragedy  and  strong 
Presidential  pressure — plus  the  "people's 
lobby" — it  seems  that  at  long  last  there  is  a 
possibility  that  Congress  will  act  as  it  should 
on  the  gun-control  question. 

jProm  the  Baltimore  iMd.)  News  American, 
Juno  16,  19681 
It's  I^BOvr  Time 
(By  William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.) 
I 
New  York. — Today's  double-barreled  col- 
umn is  divided  into  two  sections  because  two 
separate  .md  still-developing  stories  shared 
equal  billing  in  this  week's  top  news. 

Both,  curiously  enough,  involved  guns — 
enemy  guns  in  Vietnam  and  all  kinds  of  guns 
in  America.  Otherwise,  the  ?tories  have  no 
connection,  so  we'll  take  them  up  one  at  a 
time,  beginning  with  those  enemy  guns. 

Because  of  those  guns — specifically  the 
Russian-made  122- mm.  rocket  launchers 
which  have  been  cruelly  shelling  Saigon  civl- 
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Hans  off  and  on  since  May  3 — a  broad,  new 
escalation  of  the  war  has  become  a  distinct 
possibility. 

It  Is  unthinkable  that  this  nation  will 
much  longer  continue  to  exercise  the  bomb- 
ing restraints  ordered  by  President  Johnson 
last  March  31  when  our  curtailment  does 
nothing  but  permit  the  enemy  to  mount  new 
atrocities. 

As  you  may  have  read.  I  was  so  burned  up 
over  the  enemy's  inhuman  shelling  of  Sai- 
gon's helpless  people  that  I  cabled  a  protest 
last  weekend  to  Averell  Harriman  and  Cyrus 
Vance,  our  Ambassadors  at  the  Paris  peace 
talks. 

The  cable,  voicing  what  I  l>elieve  to  be  Hie 
feeling  of  most  Americans,  said  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  representatives  at  the  talks 
should  be  told  to  cut  out  the  bombardment 
forthwith  or  we  would  feel  free  to  renew  our 
own  bombing. 

Maybe  my  cable  had  nothing  to  do  with 
what  happened  at  the  talks  last  Wednesday, 
although  It  was  front-paged  in  Paris  and  by 
many  European  papers.  The  point  Is  that 
something  did  happen — and  it  was  about 
time. 

Mr.  Harriman  didn't  exactly  read  the  riot 
act  to  the  enemy.  Diplomats  don't  talk  that 
way.  But  there  was  no  doubt  what  he  meant 
when  he  told  Xuan  Thuy  &  company: 

"We  are  patient,  but  we  must  be  firm  when 
the  lives  of  our  troops  and  of  our  Allies  are 
at  stake. 

"The  terrorist  action  against  the  southern 
capital  is  killing  civilians  without  any  mili- 
tary objective,  and  we  are  gravely  concerned 

"The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
taken  measures  of  great  moderation — and 
this  Is  not  the  proper  way  to  reply  to  the 
first  step  he  has  made." 

That's  putting  It  mildly,  but  the  veiled 
threat  that  we  may  soon  be  forced  to  retali- 
ate by  bombing  Hanoi  could  not  be  missed 
by  the  enemy. 

In  any  event,  13  straight  days  of  indis- 
criminate and  bloody  bombardment  of 
Saigon  came  to  an  abrupt  halt  the  next  day. 
Whether  it  will  stay  halted,  however,  is  an- 
other matter. 

The  same  day  the  chain  of  daily  bom- 
bardments ended,  on  Thursday,  the  enemy's 
Liberation  Radio  broadcast  warnings  that  the 
shelling  of  the  southern  capital  would  be  re- 
newed on  a  larger  scale  be^nnlng  this  week- 
end. 

According  to  the  broadcast,  and  according 
to  Vletcong  leaflets  scattered  about  Saigon, 
the  threatened  new  terror  assault  will  con- 
sist of  a  nightly  barrage  of  100  rockets  and 
will  continue  for  100  consecutive  days. 

I  strongly  doubt  the  Communists  are  cap- 
able of  doing  this,  but  even  if  they  resume 
daily  rocket  attacks  on  any  scale  whatever 
on  non-military  targets — then  the  time  for 
diplomatic  language  will  be  over. 

If  a  new  attack  does  begin  this  weekend. 
It  win  be  because  the  enemy  thinks  he  can 
establish  a  bargaining  point.  He  is  likely  to 
come  to  next  Wednesday's  Paris  meeting  and 
say  he'll  stop  the  Saigon  shelling  If  we  stop 
all  our  now  drastically  limited  bombing  of 
the  North. 

If  the  Communists  get  away  with  this, 
they  will  have  succeeded  in  achieving  by 
blackmail  what  they  want  more  than  any- 
thing else — a  full  halt  to  the  aerial  punish- 
ment which  has  been  wearing  them  down. 

It  must  not  succeed,  and  it  won't  succeed 
If  I  know  that  man  in  the  White  House.  Oar 
next  move,  if  the  terror  attacks  are  resumed, 
will  be  to  tell  the  enemy  one  last  time  to 
cut  it  out — or  else. 

If  we  do  not.  the  Paris  peace  talks  will  be 
totally  meaningless. 

One  final  thought.  If  we  do  resume  all- 
out  bombing — and  I  mean  really  all-out  this 
time — I  hope  the  American  people  will  give 
It  the  support  It  obviously  deserves. 

The  following  Is  from  a  letter  I  received 
from  a  U.S.  military  commander  In  Vietnam 


this  week.  Because  it  is  so  pertinent,  a  brief 
extract  is  given  here: 

"I  think  miny  of  us  on  the  fighting  front 
are  terribly  di.'iappointed  with  the  Lack  of 
support  on  the  home  front.  I  never  thought 
it  possible  that  in  time  of  need  the  Ameri- 
can people  wouldn't  rally  around  their 
lighting  lorces. 

"The  tragic  thing  is  that  this  support  ap- 
parently was  pulled  out  at  a  time  when  we 
were  winning  the  war  from  a  military  point 
of  view.  If  anything,  we  should  have  turned 
the  pressure  on.  accelerated  tlie  lighting,  and 
intensified  our  own  terms  for  u  settlement  of 
the  war. 

"We  have  to  lace  the  realities  of  the  day. 
and  this  means  not  to  lose  patience  and 
give  in  to  our  frustrations." 

Wliy  not  show  this  to  the  next  laint- 
hearted,  frustrated  friend  you  run  across. 


This  second  section,  dealing  with  the  prev- 
alence of  guns  in  America  and  the  need  for 
more  control  over  them,  has  got  to  be  short 
and  snappy.  Seems  like  I'm  always  running 
out  of  space  Just  as  I  am  getting  warmed  up. 

Right  now,  as  the  result  of  Robert  Ken- 
nedy's assassination,  there  Is  a  tremendous 
wave  of  public  sentiment  for  strong  federal 
firearms  legislation.  Even  a  balky  Congress, 
which  thus  far  has  refused  the  President's 
demand  for  a  ban  on  mail  order  sales  of 
rifles  and  shotguns,  reportedly  is  wavering. 

If  America  is  ever  to  have  such  legisla- 
tion, certainly  now  is  the  time  for  the  pub- 
lic to  keep  up  the  pressure — by  letters  to 
our  lawmakers,  by  petitions,  telegrams  and 
even  telephone  calls  if  possible. 

The  NRA  has  blocked  stringent  legislation 
for  many  years  and  they  know  time  is  on 
their  side. 

But  there  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
the  NRA  is  counting  on  tlie  public  to  do 
what  it  did  after  the  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy — clamor  for  gun  controls  for 
awhile  and  then  lose  Its  zeal  as  lime  passes. 

It  would  seem  many  Americans  have  lost 
their  power  for  sustained  indignation. 

There  is  absolutely  no  good  reason  in  the 
world  why  any  criminal,  any  mentally  un- 
stable person— even  any  child — can  buy  a 
rifle  or  shotgun  merely  by  sending  in  a  cou- 
pon and  a  money  order. 

And  I'll  go  further  than  that.  I  have  yet 
to  hear  a  convincing  reason  why  every  le- 
gally owned  gun  of  any  description  should 
not  be  registered  and  held  under  a  license. 

It  is  maintained  that  this  is  an  Infringe- 
ment of  personal  liberty  and  to  this  I  say 
nuts!  You  have  to  be  licensed  and  registered 
to  run  a  car.  You  have  to  register  to  get 
Social  Security  and  Medicare.  You  even  have 
to  be  registered  to  vote. 

The  licensing  and  registering  of  all  guns 
would  not  prevent  a  single  responsible  citi- 
zen from  o'wnlng  and  possessing  one  or  more 
for  any  legitimate  purpiose. 

It  would  not  stamp  out  armed  crime  by 
any  means,  but  it  would  surely  help — as  the 
experience  of  many  other  countries  prove*. 
Additionally,  a  lot  of  non-crlmlnal  but  un- 
stable people  would  be  kept  from  the  temp- 
tation to  violence  so  frequently  created  by  a 
gun  In  the  house. 

There's  no  point  in  expanding  on  all  this. 
I  have  long  believed — and  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans believe — that  this  nation  should  have 
really  strong  legislation  to  control  the  traffic 
in  firearms. 

If  you  are  one  of  those  Americans,  you  can 
help  the  drive  to  get  such  legislation  by  sit- 
ting down  today  and  writing  to  your  Sena* 
tors  and  Congressman. 

Or  have  you  already  lost  the  power  for 
stistained  indignation? 

[Prom  the  New  York  Post,  June  10,  19681 
The  MERrHANTS  or  Death 
Despite   overwhelming  popular  sentiment 
for  effective  gun-control  legislation  reported 
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ftg»ln  by  the  Oallup  poll  and  other  surreys, 
CongreBBlonal  leaders  were  predicting  over 
the  weekend  that  President  Johnson's  latest 
plea  for  such  a  measure  will  be  Ignored.  In- 
stead the  odds  remained  strong  that  the 
President  will  be  confronted  on  a  "take-lt-or- 
leave-lt"  basis  with  a  spurious  antl-crlme 
statute  containing  blatantly  unconstitutional 
provisions  and  token  curbs  on  the  traffic  In 
arms. 

As  Sen.  Joseph  Tydlngs  (D-Md  )  pointed 
out  on  "Meet  the  Press"  yesterday,  only  a 
swift,  massive  expression  of  public  feelings — 
addressed  directly  to  legislators  who  have 
been  serving  as  front-men  for  the  National 
Rifle  Assn.  Lobby  and  trigger-happy  constlt- 
uent»^can  change  the  tide. 

But  no  such  upsurge  is  likely  unless  Presi- 
dent Johnson  Immediately  carries  the  flght  to 
the  people  by  television  in  more  spirited  and 
persuasive  terms  than  he  ever  has  before 

The  truth  U  that  the  NRA  operatives  and 
their  agents  have  succeeded  In  creating  mass 
confusion.  Many  Americans  have  been  per- 
suaded that  the  projected  "antl-crlme"  bill 
offers  real  safe-guards;  even  some  wiser  legis- 
lators are  fearful  of  speaking  out  lest  they  be 
hysterically  Identified  as  "soft  on  violence." 

Whit  the  country  must  be  told  bluntly  Is 
that  meh  engaged  In  the  big  business  of 
domestic  munitions  are  fighting  to  preserve 
their  buslness-as-usual.  It  must  also  be  told 
why  the  assault  on  the  Supreme  Courts  de- 
fense of  the  rights  of  defendants  In  criminal 
cases  has  virtually  no  bearing  on  most  pro- 
ceedings since  It  would  apply  only  to  federal 
prosecutions. 

The  President  has  said  many  of  these 
things  in  scattered  declarations.  But  the  mo- 
ment has  come  for  lull-scale  exposure  of 
the  double-hoax  In  a  major  address,  accom- 
panied bv  a  challenge  to  all  Presidential  as- 
pirants of  both  parties — Nixon.  McCarthy, 
Rockefeller,  and.  of  course.  Vice  President 
Humphrey,  to  associate  themselves  plainly 
and  unequivocally  with  that  stand. 

Admittedly  the  hour  Is  late.  But  it  Is  also 
an  hour  when  many  Americans,  still  stunned 
by  the  assassination  of  Sen.  Kennedy,  will  be 
responsive  to  such  a  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent. In  promoting  the  fraud  of  the  so-called 
"antl-crlme"  measure,  the  munitions  mag- 
nates have  once  again  perpetrated  a  crime 
against  truth  and  ratlonaUty.  A  belated  at- 
tempt to  seek  to  amend  that  legislation  Is 
almost  surely  doomed  to  produce  another 
flabby  form  of  surrender.  What  Is  needed  Is 
a  large-scale  new  offensive  heralded  by  a 
major  Presidential  exercise  in  education, 
leadership  and  courage. 

[From    the    Newark    (N.J.>     Sunday    News. 

June   9.    19681 

Mail-order  Murbeb 

El-en  after  the  assassinations  of  the  Ken- 
nedy brothers  and  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.. 
Congress  still  seems  to  be  insensitive  to  the 
need  for  effective  gun-control  legislation. 

After  procrastinating  lor  years.  Congress 
has  Anally  adopted  a  bill,  the  House  having 
accepted  the  Senate's  halfway  measure.  But 
the  bill  Is  so  futile  It  deserves  presidential 
veto.  Even  while  the  House  tallied  lU  votes, 
Mr.  Johnson  condemned  the  weak  legislation 
and  Implored  Congress  to  "act  in  the  name 
of  sanity." 

As  the  bill  stands.  It  Is  plain  that  what 
the  President  called  'the  voices  of  the  few" 
have  prevailed  over  the  nation's  Interest.  No 
member  of  Congress  is  unaware  of  the  In- 
fluence of  the  National  Rifle  Association,  the 
powerful  lobby  that  has  successfully  opposed 
gun  control  legislation. 

The  measure  sent  to  the  White  House 
covers  only  hand  guns.  Even  If  the  President 
signs  the  bill.  It  still  would  be  possible  for 
anyone  who  Is  not  a  proven  criminal,  or  an 
alcoholic  or  Is  mentally  unbalanced  to  buy 
a  pistol  without  difficulty. 

There  Is  nothing  In  the  legislation  to  pro- 
hibit mail-order  purchase  of  shotguns  and 


rifles.  All  that  U  needed  l«  a  money-order 
for  $19.95.  plus  $1.50  postage,  for  another 
Lee  Harvey  Oswald  to  gel  a  carbine  with 
telescopic  sight. 

The  nation,  as  President  Johnson,  said  in 
his  statement  to  Capitol  Hill,  'Is  crying  out 
to  the  conscience  of  Congress.  "  But  Congress 
Inexplicably  has  been  unresponsive  to  the 
question  why  the  sale  of  guns  of  all  kinds 
should  not  be  regulated.  England,  for  exam- 
ple, requires  at  least  that  all  flrearms  be 
registered. 

(The  United  States  Is  the  only  highly  de- 
veloped nation  without  gun  registration  or 
other  control.  We  can  hardly  consider  our- 
selves civilized  until  Congress  provides  lt.| 

IFrom  the  National  Observer.  June  10.  1968] 

What  Other  Nations  Have  Foi7nd:  Do  Gun 

Control  Laws  Work 

(By  Lee  Dirks) 

Tough  gun-control  laws  reduce  crime 
rates  and  the  number  of  homicides  In  a  so- 
ciety:  True  or  false? 

The  question  has  long  been  poeed;  the 
answer,  at  least  In  America,  still  Is  in  hot 
dispute,  largely  because  the  evidence  seems 
to  be  inconclusive  or.  In  the  minds  of  some, 
mostly  Irrelevant.  There's  no  paucity  of  facts 
and  figures,  however,  and  the  assassination 
of  Senator  Kennedy  compels  a  fresh  look 
at  the  conclusions   they   point   to. 

Throughout  Slrhan  Slrhan's  native  Jor- 
dan, for  Instance,  persons  purchasing  or 
possessing  flrearms  risk  severe  punishment 
unless  they  receive  permission  from  the  au- 
thorities. Even  the  Bedouins,  the  desert 
nomads  who  traditionally  have  carried 
weapons,  must  register  them  with  a  special 
desert  police  force. 

Jordan's  stringent  flrearms  laws  dont 
eliminate  violence  by  gunllre,  nor  do  they 
prevent  some  guns  from  circulating  illegally. 
But  they  apparently  do  help  keep  crime 
rates  down.  In  1963.  the  year  President  Ken- 
nedy was  afsasslnated,  2.25  of  every  100.000 
Jordanians  were  murdered,  ol  whom  a  much 
smaller  percentage  died  of  bullet  wounds. 
In  the  United  States  In  the  same  year.  2.7 
of  every  100,000  Americans  were  murdered 
by  firearms  alone. 

But  Jordan  Is  not  an  Industrialized  pros- 
perous nation,  those  who  deny  the  effective- 
ness of  firearms  legislation  might  argue,  and 
besides,  statistics  from  Jordan  cannot  really 
be  trusted.  .  .  . 

Then  take  Japan,  an  Industrialized,  densely 
populated  nation  with  urban  problems  not 
unlike  those  of  the  United  States.  Japan  has 
perhaps  the  most  stringent  firearms  laws  of 
any  nation  in  the  Free  World,  and  crimes  of 
violence  are  relatively  low. 

JAPAN'S    RIGID   CONTROLS 

With  rare  exceptions,  only  police  officers 
can  carry  pistols  In  Japan.  Of  the  more  than 
100.000.000  Japanese  fewer  than  100  have  li- 
censes permitting  them  to  possess  handguns: 
most  of  these  are  competitors  In  Inter- 
national shooting  matches.  Japan  Is  a  land 
of  hunters,  from  the  members  of  the  Imperial 
family  who  go  duck  hunting  with  nets  to 
the  sophisticated  sportsmen  who  hunt  game 
with  the  latest  rifles,  and  some  500.000  rifles 
and  shotguns  are  known  to  exist  there.  But 
anyone  who  Is  under  18.  mentally  deranged, 
without  a  fixed  address,  or  potentially  dan- 
gerous in  the  Judgment  of  the  authorities 
cannot  get  a  gur  permit.  Even  persons  who 
pass  these  qualifications  must  take  three 
hours  of  Instruction  and  pass  a  written  exam 
before  they  can  receive  a  hunting  license. 

In  1966,  firearms  were  present  In  only  99 
crimes  of  all  types — murders,  rapes,  assaults, 
robberies — In  Japan.  In  the  United  States, 
which  has  twice  as  many  people  as  Japan, 
firearms  were  used  In  more  than  50  times 
that  number  of  murders  alone  in  1966.  The 
rate  of  murders  In  Japan  runs  about  one- 
third  that  In  the  United  States. 

Whether  because  of  stringent  gun-control 


laws  or  other  reasons,  the  rate  of  accidental 
deaths  involving  firearms  IB  sharply  lower  in 
Japan  and  every  other  large  country  than  in 
the  United  States.  In  contrast  to  Japan's 
500,000  flrearms,  some  50,000,000  to  200.000.- 
000  flrearms  are  estimated  to  exist  In  the 
United  States,  according  to  Senate  testimony 
last  year;  the  estimates  vary  so  widely  be- 
cause of  the  general  absence  of  reglstratlor. 
requirements.  For  every  10,000  Americans,  l.u 
die  every  year  In  gun  accidents;  in  Japan  the 
rate  is  .09. 

But  Japan  Is  an  Oriental  land  with  a  long 
tradition  of  flrearms  controls,  skeptics  ci 
legislation  might  say,  and  besides,  Japan  has 
a  heritage  of  rule  by  a  strong  central  govern- 
ment that  at  times  has  trampled  on  the 
right  of  individuals.  .  .  . 

WEAPONS    LAWS    IN    BRITAIN 

Then  take  Britain,  defender  of  Individual 
rights  over  the  centuries  and  progenitor  of 
the  American  system  of  law.  Weapons  lawt 
In  England  date  from  the  Statute  of  North- 
umberland of  1328,  and  the  possession  o; 
flrearms  has  been  controlled  by  licensing 
since  the  Gun  License  Act  of  1870. 

No  one  under  14  is  permitted  to  buy  or 
possess  any  kind  of  gun  in  Great  Britain 
Almost  all  handgun  permits  Issued  authorlz< 
use  only  on  pistol  ranges.  Genuine  sport.s- 
men  can  get  licenses  for  the  use  of  she;  - 
guns  with  little  difficulty,  however,  and  som- 
4.500  shooting  clubs  flourish  In  the  Brltlsi 
Isles. 

In  Britain,  the  homicide  rate  per  lOO.OOii 
persons  runs  one-eighth  the  rate  in  th.' 
United  States,  the  rate  for  robbery  one-tent! 
the  U.S.  rate,  and  the  rate  for  aggravated 
.tssault  one-seventeenth.  When  5.126  Amer- 
icans were  being  murdered  by  flrearms  v.. 
1963.  24  Britons  were  dying  by  the  same 
means. 

Not  that  Britons  are  more  law-abldln^' 
than  Americans;  the  larceny  rate  there  rui-' 
three  limes  the  U.S.  larceny  rate.  When 
person  uses  a  firearm  In  a  homicide  in  Brit- 
ain, however,  he  can  be  assured  of  headline 
treatment;  the  murder  of  three  policemen  ki 
London  not  long  ago  received  world-wide 
attention  and  Incidentally  resulted  In  a  six- 
year  prison  sentence  for  Illegal  possession  ■ 
firearms  for  the  man  who  four  months  befori 
the  murder  had  sold  the  pistols  to  the  mur- 
derers. Except  for  riot  deaths  and  an  occa- 
sional sensational  murder,  the  more  thai: 
100  murders  of  policemen  In  the  United 
States  I  more  than  90  per  cent  by  firearms . 
go  largely  unnoticed. 

NO   BRITISH   FRONTIER   TRADnlOX 

But  Britain  has  no  frontier  tradition,  and 
besides.  British  law  has  no  equivalent  to  the 
Second  Amendment's  right  to  bear  arm.-: 
.  .  .  (Question:  Does  the  United  States  to- 
day have  the  "well-regulated  militia 
necessary  to  the  security  of  a  free  State 
upon  which  the  Second  Amendment  predi- 
cates "the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and 
bear  arms"?) 

Then  take  Hawaii,  covered  by  the  Second 
Amendment  yet  a  state  that  requires  a  per- 
mit to  purchase  a  handgun  and  requirlns 
that  handgun  sale  be  reported  to  the  police 
Hawaii's  rate  for  murder  and  non-negUgen- 
manslaughter  by  every  means  in  1966.  -he 
latest  year  for  which  figures  are  available. 
was  2  9  per  100.000  persons.  Alaska,  which  be- 
came a  state  at  about  the  same  time  a^ 
Hawaii  but  has  far  less  stringent  firearms 
requirement,  had  a  rate  of  12.9,  more  tha:. 
four  times  Hawaii's. 

Urban  conditions  apparently  have  littie 
effect  on  Hawaii's  low  standing  among  the 
states  in  homicides.  Honolulu  had  fewer 
homicides  (12)  In  1966  than  any  of  the  fou. 
U.S.  cities  hovering  closest  to  it  In  popula- 
tion. Miami  recorded  53  homicides,  NortolK 
20,  Akron  17,  and  Omaha  13. 

But  Hawaii  Is  not  part  of  the  continental 
United  States,  and  besides,  it's  too  small  tc 
be  considered  for  an  accurate  sample  of  the 
effectiveness  of  firearms  laws.  .  .  . 
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Then  take  New  York,  the  mainland  state 
with  the  most  stringent  gun  controls.  New 
York's  Sullivan  Law  requires  citizens  to  ob- 
tain a  license  to  possess  handguns  even  In 
their  homes  or  places  of  business. 

New  York's  homicide  rate  ranks  iimong  the 
lowest  In  the  n.ition  despite  the  state's 
dense  population;  jit  4.8  per  100.000  citizens, 
ifs  less  than  half  the  rate  of  Alaska.  The 
New  York  City  rate  Is  similarly  low — half 
that  of  Chicago,  Detroit,  and  Cleveland  and 
one-third  the  rate  of  Houston.  In  Texas,  as 
Frederick  J.  Lvidwig.  chief  assistant  district 
attorney  of  Queens,  put  It  last  year  in  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate:  "To  violate  the 
weapons  laws  .  .  .  the  defendant  must  (1) 
carry  concealed  (2)  away  from  his  home  (3) 
a  pistol  or  revolver.  (4)  have  been  convicted 
of  a  felony  (5i  Involving  a  crime  of  violence, 
and  (6)  the  particular  act  of  violence  must 
have  been  committed,  not  with  any  weapon, 
but  a  firearm." 

But  New  York  City  Is  not  Houston,  and 
besides. 


IFrom  NewBday,  June  7, 1968] 
The  Roots  of  Violence 

With  the  nation  in  deep  mourning  for 
Sen.  Robert  P.  Kennedy,  slain  by  an  assas- 
sin's gun,  the  House  of  Representatives  yes- 
terday voted  to  tighten  controls  on  the  sale 
of  guns.  It  was  a  well-intentioned  effort — 
but  not  one  which  will  atone  for  the  loss  of 
a  young  man  who  so  thoughtfully  articulated 
the  needs  of  our  divided  society,  who  earn- 
estly sought  to  close  the  gaps  between  black 
and  white,  rich  and  poor  and  young  and  old. 

Tlie  gun  control  bill  cannot  serve,  nor 
should  It  be  considered  as  a  memorial  to 
Robert  Kennedy.  At  best  it  is  only  a  half- 
measure,  shaped  by  the  objectloiis  from  the 
gun  indu.^try  lobby  and  the  sportsmen's 
groups.  It  is  a  bill  which  Robert  Kennedy  op- 
posed as  too  weak.  But  even  If  it  were  totally 
effective.  It  still  would  deal  only  with  the 
surface  problems  of  violence,  rather  than 
with  the  problems  that  underlie  the  sen- 
ator's death. 

These  problems  are  poverty,  lack  of  op- 
portunity and  lack  of  hope.  Together,  they 
constitute  the  true  roots  of  the  restlessness 
and  violence  in  our  nation.  So  long  as  peo- 
ple despair,  so  long  as  discontent  is  so  en- 
demic In  the  American  system,  Just  so  long 
will  violence  endure.  President  Johnson  has 
taken  a  step  toward  focusing  on  this  ques- 
tion of  violence  by  appointing  a  commission 
of  distinguished  citizens  to  search  for  the 
psychological  and  physical  origins  that  lead 
10  assassinations  and  place  the  lives  of  our 
public   officials   in   such   great   Jeopardy. 

Everything  that  can  be  done  to  establish 
why  the  fabric  of  American  life  is  fraying 
and  pulling  apart  will  be  helpful.  The  one 
concern  must  be  that  this  commission  does 
not  come  up  with  pat  solutions,  with  an- 
swers that  do  not  really  answer,  and  with 
comments  that  soothe  the  American  con- 
science while  permitting  us  to  stagger  blindly 
down   the  road   to   ahixrchy. 

The  gun  control  bill  as  it  stands  is  a  good 
example.  It  forbids  the  mall-order  sale  of 
handguns  but  does  not  ban  the  mall-order 
sale  of  rifles  or  shotguns.  Nor  does  It  fulfill 
many  of  the  recommendations  cited  by  the 
President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Administration  of  Justice.  That 
commission  recommended,  but  Congress  has 
ignored  efforts  to  (1)  outlaw  private  posses- 
sion of  such  military-type  flrearms  as  ba- 
zookas, machine  guns,  mortars  and  anti- 
tank guns,  (2)  prohibit  such  persons  as 
habitual  drunkards,  drug  addicts,  mental 
incompetents,  the  mentally  disturbed  and 
ex-convicts  from  buying  or  possessing  fire- 
arms, (3)  and  underscore  the  need  for  state 
registration  of  all  firearms  and  state  per- 
mits to  possess  or  carry  handguns.  These  re- 
quirements alone  probably  would  not  stop 
all  killing,  but  certainly  they  would  help  dis- 
courage it.  The  Congress  should  heed  the 


President's  plea   to  close   the   "brutal   loop- 
holes" In  our  gun  laws. 

Even  so,  the  only  true  memorial  to  Robert 
Kennedy  will  be  a  resolute  decision  by  Con- 
gress to  mount  an  all-out  attack  on  the 
problems  which  help  create  a  national  cli- 
mate of  violence.  If  the  Congress  wishes  to 
build  a  true  and  lasting  tribute  to  Robert 
Kennedy,  It  can  do  so  by  rebuilding  th- 
slums  of  Bedford-Stuyvesant,  by  feeding  the 
hungry  in  Appalachla  and  by  finding  jobs 
lor  the  Mexican-Americans  of  East  Los 
Angeles.  For  these  were  the  Ideals  which 
Kennedy  cherished  and  the  goals  for  whicn 
Kennedy  worked.  Only  in  this  way  can  Amer- 
ica renew  its  faith  in  the  dream  that  made 
this   country    great. 

I  Prom  the  Nashville  Tennessean. 

June  13,  19681 

The  Choice  for   Congress:    Gun   Lobby   or 

THE    PlOPIK 

The  coming  fight  in  Congress  over  the 
issue  of  gun  control  should  provide  the  peo- 
ple with  a  measurement  of  how  extensively 
legislation  is  being  determined  by  powerful 
lobbies. 

The  National  Rifle  Association,  which  is 
lighting  effective  gun  control  legislation,  is 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  best-financed 
lobbies  in  the  bu.^iness. 

For  30  years  or  more,  the  NRA  has  been 
able  to  slap  down  all  efforts  to  impose  leg- 
islative restrictions  on  the  free  flow  of  guns 
and  ammunition.  The  rifle  lobby  nas  suc- 
ceeded in  this  effort  despite  the  growing 
demands  of  police  officials,  congressmen,  and 
others,  lor  a  reduction  in  the  traffic  of  dan- 
gerous weapons  in  a  crowded  society. 

In  the  developing  controversy,  however, 
the  advocates  of  effective  gun  control  are 
supported  by  a  lop-sided  public  sentiment 
which  has  grown  in  its  intensity  since  the 
iissasslnation  of  .Sen.  Robert  F.  Kennedy.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  .see  if  the  National 
Rifle  Association  can  withstand  the  renewed 
tide  of  public  opinion  and  still  Influence 
enough  congressmen  to  defeat  effective  con- 
trol measures. 

Tlie  gun  control  provisions  of  the  anti- 
crime  bill  which  was  sent  to  the  President 
last  week  are  a  mockery  of  serious  efforts  to 
keep  guns  out  of  dangerous  hands.  Tlie  bill 
sailed  through  the  House  in  the  emotional 
aftermath  of  Mr.  Kennedy's  slaying  appar- 
ently m  the  hope  that  it  would  be  accepted 
by  a  grieving  public  as  a  real  answer  to  the 
gun  problem.  But  the  bin  passed  because  it 
contained  little  that  would  upset  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association. 

However,  there  is  little  chance  that  these 
half-hearted  efforts  to  control  the  gun  traflic 
will  be  allowed  to  stand.  President  Johnson 
has  already  sent  Congress  another  urgent 
message  calling  for  much  more  stringent 
controls,  and  a  growing  number  of  Senators 
and  Congressmen  are  joining  the  chorus  for 
effective  legislation. 

Sen.  Joseph  D.  Tydlngs,  D.-Md..  delivered 
a  blast  at  the  NRA  over  the  weekend  as  "the 
voice  of  munitions  makers  and  gun  sellers" 
operating  under  the  guise  of  representing 
sportsmen.  Senator  Tydlngs  said  the  NRA 
receives  most  of  the  millions  of  dollars  which 
it  uses  to  Influence  legislation  from  the  arms 
and  ammunition  makers — not  the  sports- 
men. 

Congre.ssmen  also  are  beginning  to  ridicule 
the  NRA's  argument  that  a  law  requiring 
the  registration  of  guns  and  controls  on  gun 
sales  would  abrogate  the  constitutional  right 
to  bear  arms. 

Thus,  the  issue  that  Is  developing  Is  one 
betwetn  the  gun  lobby,  which  wants  no 
effective  controls,  and  the  people,  who  are 
showing  more  convincingly  every  day  that 
they  do  want  strong  controls. 

The  outcome  of  this  direct  confrontation 
between  a  majority  of  the  people  and  the 
selflsh  wishes  of  a  powerful  and  "wealthy 
lobby  could  have  far-reaching  effects  on  the 


way   the  people   regard   the  performance  of 
their   elected  representatives   In   Congress. 

IFrom  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat, 

June  12,  1968] 

The  Gun  Law  Futiore 

The  aftermath  of  the  Robert  P.  Kennedy 
assassination  has  brought  a  renewed  demand 
for  tough  gun  control  laws.  A  similar  outcry 
was  raised  after  the  slaying  of  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  and  the  killing  of  Rev.  Mar- 
tin Luther  King. 

The  Idea  seems  to  be  that  If  Congress  whips 
through  a  drastic  gun-curb  act.  murder  and 
other  criminal  violence  would  be  largely 
wiped  from  the  scene.  Certainly  Impressively 
cut  back. 

This  is  a  heavily  emotional  appeal  and 
doesn't  bear  the  scrutiny  of  hard  realism. 
That  doesn't  mean  more  stringent  gun  laws 
aren't  needed  and  can  be  helpful.  But  any 
concept  that  a  crackdown  on  gun  traffic  can 
IKisslbly  accomplish  much  toward  slashing 
"criminal  violence  from  the  muzzle  of  a  gun" 
just  doesn't  make  hard  sense. 

According  to  President  Lyndon  Johnson  2 
million  guns  were  sold  in  the  United  States 
last  year.  Many,  many  more  millions  were  al- 
ready in  the  hands  of  citizens.  There  simply 
is  no  way  to  police  these  guns,  or  recall  them. 

But  most  significantly,  and  tragically,  any 
potential  murderer  or  felon  who  wants  a  gun 
will  get  one,  law  or  no  law.  Any  assailant  de- 
termined to  assassinate  anyone  in  cold  blood 
win  get  a  weapon  suitable  to  his  design.  They 
win  steal  guns,  get  them  by  bribery,  even 
make  them. 

No  gun  law  can  halt  murderous  felony.  It 
is  utterly  foolish  to  believe  It  can.  Even  the 
President,  leader  of  the  newest  drive  to  adopt 
a  rigorous  federal  gun  statute,  admitted  this 
last  week. 

Immediately  following  the  assassin's  attack 
on  Senator  Kennedy,  Mr.  Johnson  pleaded 
with  Congress  to  pass  laws  that  would  bring 
"the  insane  gun  traffic"  to  halt.  Then  he 
added:  "That  will  not.  in  Itself,  end  the  vio- 
lence, but  reason  and  experience  tell  us  it 
win  slow  It  down;  that  will  spare  many  in- 
nocent live!!." 

There  can  be  a  modicum  of  truth  In  this 
thesis.  Therefore,  despite  the  strong  objec- 
tion of  hunters  and  long-gun  fanciers,  we  see 
no  reason  why  rifles  and  shotguns  should  not 
be  barred  from  mail  order  shipment  and 
promiscuous  Interstate  dealing.  The  recently 
passed  anti-crime  bill  merely  outlaws  mail- 
order sale  and  counter-sale  of  handguns  to 
minors  and  non-residents  of  a  dealer's  state. 

Regardless  of  the  antipathy  of  the  National 
Rifle  Association  for  almost  any  statute  Im- 
peding traffic  in  rifles  and  shotguns,  we 
submit  Congress  should  seriously  consider 
statutes  leading  to: 

State  examination  of  every  person  seeking 
to  purchase  a  gun.  Such  tests  should  include 
knowledge  and  ability  of  how  to  handle  a 
gun:  police  record,  if  any,  in  the  case  of  each 
applicant;  medical  information  to  exclude 
crackpots,  the  mentally  ill.  Guns  should  not 
be  sold  direct  to  minors. 

Registration.  This  the  NRA  opposes,  but 
it  could  be  helpful  and  Justlfled.  Missouri 
already  has  a  registration  act  for  handguns, 
which  requires  clearance  by  police  and  two 
letters  of  recommendation  from  responsible 
citizens.  A  serial  number  of  the  weapon  Is 
affixed  to  the  license  and  kept  on  record 
by  the  seller. 

Another  plausible  proposal  would  be  a  case- 
gun  law,  which  woulG  provide  that  any  per- 
son carrying  a  gun  must  have  it  In  a  case 
and  unloaded.  Illinois  and  Iowa  have  such 
statute. 

Another  area  that  needs  close  examination 
is  the  policy  of  federal  government  that  ad- 
mits foreign  guns  Into  the  American  market. 

The  result  lb  that  machine  guns,  bazookas, 
even  anti-tank  guns  have  been  found  In  pri- 
vate hands  In  this  country.  Federal  surplus 
commodity     sales     permit     hand      grenade 
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••sheila"  to  be  sold  for  scrap.  These  have 
turned  up.  loaded  and  fused  by  individuals. 

If  the  Administration  la  so  concerned  over 
the  hazard  of  gun  traffic  in  the  United  States. 
It  ought  to  look  to  lU  own  skirts,  stop  for- 
eign gun  cradle  and  the  sometimes  careless 
disposal  of  surplus  weapons. 

None  of  the  proposed  gun  bills  can  possibly 
halt  criminal  slaying  or  use  of  weapon*  m 
robbery  and  other  felonies.  It  Is  extremely 
doubtful,  such  stiffened  acta  could  even  re- 
duce murder  and  gun  crimes — any  more  than 
traffic  laws  have  halted  or  diminished  auto- 
mobile deaths 

I  But  reaaonable  precautions  over  sale  of 
guns,  all  kinds  of  guns,  could  curtail  crimes 
of  passion,  drunken  gun  brawla.  accidental 
gun  deaths  and  suicides.  If  so  many  guna 
aren  t  so  handy,  such  mortal  incldenta  should 
be  less  common.  Responsible  gun  owners 
would  hardly  suffer  under  such  laws.| 

I  Prom  The  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)   Tribune. 
June  8.   19681 

RXDUCC    ACCKSSIBIUTY    or    AlX    PtaEA«MS 

No  gun  control  law.  not  even  one  making 
It  a  capital  crime  to  possess  Hrearms.  will 
complet^lj  rid  thla  violence- prone  nation  of 
the  pistols,  rlflea.  shotguns  and  even  machine 
guns  and*  bazookas  held  by  mlUlona  of  It* 
citizens  for  diverse  reasons. 

But  a  strong,  fair  and  entorceable  law 
which  protects  legitimate  gun  users  while 
making  it  more  difficult  for  crackpote.  hate- 
mongers  and  petty  crooks  to  acquire  lethal 
weapons  would  be  a  long  needed  improve- 
nien:  over  the  hodgepodge  of  weak  and  in- 
effecUve  state  and  federal  gun  control  laws 
now  in  force. 

It  's  wishful  thinking  to  l>ellcve  that 
through  mere  legislation  all  criminals,  snip- 
ing noters.  irresponsible  Juveniles  or  the 
mentally  deranged  can  be  denied  access  to  .a 
gun.  A  person  who  want*  one  badly  enough 
will  always  be  able  to  satisfy  his  wanton 
urge.  But  strict  laws  would  go  for  in  prevent- 
ing deadly  flrearms  from  caaually  falling  into 
the  hands  of  people  who  are  likely  to  misuse 
them  out  ol  ignorance  or  for  more  sinister 
reasons. 

No  one  knows  how  many  of  the  8.000 
murders  committed  with  guns  last  year  were 
carried  out  .jecause  a  weapon  happened  to 
be  handv  when  the  killer's  passion  reached 
the  flashpoint.  Neither  has  tt  been  deter- 
mined how  many  of  the  3.000  persona  raially 
shot  by  accident  last  year  would  be  alive  had 
the  weapons  'oeen  more  difficult  to  obtain. 
In  both  cases  It  is  reasonable  to  suppoee 
death  totals  would  have  been  much  lower. 

Guns  control  legislation  included  in  tEe 
omnibus  crime  control  bill  is  weak.  But  it 
Is  a  start.  If  President  Johnson  goes  through 
with  his  announced  Intention  of  submitting 
strengthening  amendments  to  the  bill  early 
next  week.  Congress  will  have  another  op- 
portunity to  cure  the  sickly  creattire  It 
created. 

Because  the  gun  lobby  Is  a  loud,  highly 
orjtnnlzed  one  and  can  count  on  the  sym- 
pathy of  millions  of  gun-ownlng  voters.  Con 
gress  has  consistently  shied  away  from  of- 
fending It  although  opinion  polls  .show  over- 
riding public  support  for  stronger  firearms 
regulation. 

The  law  contained  in  the  crime  bill  is  a 
good  example  of  how  a  reasonably  good  con- 
trol measure  was  diluted  by  tinaid  lawmakers. 
As  amended  by  the  Senate  and  sent  to  the 
House — which  railroaded  It  through  In  the 
wake  of  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy's  asaas- 
slnatlon^nly  Interstate  traffic  In  handguns 
and  acquisition  of  larger  military  weapons 
would  be  limited.  Rifles  and  shotguns  would 
still  move  freely  and  could  be  ordered  by  mall 
by  Just  about  anyone  capable  of  filling  In  the 
handy  coupon  and  buying  a  money  order. 

We  urge  Congress  to  grant  President  John- 
son's request*,  not  only  because  we  hold 
them  to  be  in  the  pvxbllc  Interest  but  be- 
cause we  believe  the  majority  of  the  public 


wante  thla  added  protection.  There  still  Is 
a  place  for  gixns  in  this  Increasingly  recreu- 
tlon-mlnded  society,  but  that  place  Is  not  the 
dangerous  hand  of  a  mental  or  moral  mi*- 
fit. 

[Prom  the  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee.  June  14, 

1008] 

Quits  AMm  Not  Nekded  in  Civn.izED  Nation 

The  fires  of  controversy  which  have  been 
stirred  once  again  by  tb^  oiutal  sla>ing  of  a 
national  leader  have  Illuminated  the  fact 
the  United  States  continues  to  be  clutched 
In  the  grip  of  a  powerful  gun  lobby  which 
refuses  to  bend  to  the  rising  public  demand 
for  meaningful  firearms  control. 

This  demand  began  long  before  the  recent 
series  of  tragedies  which  have  scarred  the 
nation's  soul.  Congress  last  passed  a  firearms 
measure  In  the  19308  and  even  before  the 
aasaaslnatlon  of  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
the  public  was  asking  for  better  gun  control 
laws. 

After  that  shocking  event,  the  public  de- 
mand Increased.  Tet  four  and  a  half  yeara 
later,  the  Congress  haa  failed  to  respond  to 
the  public  win.  Law  enforcement  officials 
across  the  country  shuddered  in  apprehen- 
sion at  the  fantaatlc  upsurge  In  gun  buy- 
ing— 46  per  cent  in  Detroit  alone — which 
followed  urban  riots.  The  police,  the  Defense 
Department — these  are  the  agencies  which 
alone  need  weapons  to  enforce  the  law  and 
to  protect  the  citizenry. 

The  United  States  has  become  an  armed 
camp,  pitting  brother  against  brother,  citizen 
.-^gainst  citizen.  Ten  thousand  guna  reach 
private  hands  every  day  and  apparently  there 
Is  no  effective  legislation  forthcoming  from 
the  legislative  halls. 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee  refused 
to  approve  a  request  for  minor  restrictions 
on  the  sale  of  rifles  and  shotguns.  Tlie  Cali- 
fornia Assembly  Committee  on  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure turned  down  a  reasonable  gun  control 
bill  by  that  "brave"  voice  vote  whereby  as- 
semblymen are  not  recorded  so  their  con- 
stituents could  know  where  they  stand. 

Henry  Palrlle.  a  British  JournalUt.  In  1966 
commented:  "However  much  I  may  love  and 
admire  America,  Its  gun  lawa  come  near  to 
ruling  It  out  of  civilized  society." 

Certainly,  even  meaningful  gun  control 
legislation  would  not  stop  criminal*  bent 
upon  crime  from  stealing  or  otherwise  ob- 
taining weapons.  But  even  If  It  were  effective 
to  a  small  degree.  It  would  be  worth  the  little 
Inconveniences  it  might  impose  upon  a  few 
gun  lovers.  It  would  be  a  start  toward  making 
this  a  truly  civilized  nation. 

I  Prom  the  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee. 
June  16.  19681 

America  Will  P«ociiEiS  as  It  Rejects  All 
Hate  and  Violence 

The  nation  would  have  been  more  reas- 
sured If  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  had 
demanded  action  to  curb  the  already  known 
causes  of  violence  than  calling  for  a  new 
commission  to  Arid  out  what  In  American 
society  leads  to  violence. 

The  President  already  ha*  before  him  a 
recent  and  splendid  report  on  disorders  by  a 
commission  he  himself  named.  He  has  yet  to 
take  any  important  notice  of  thla  commis- 
sion's findings. 

There  have  been  untold  reports  by  medical 
authorities  of  the  effects  of  America's  vio- 
lence-loaded movies  and  television  upon  the 
young.  Crime  studies  galore  have  linked 
crime  and  violence  directly  to  poverty,  the 
ghettos  and  the  materialistic  stress  In  Amer- 
ican life. 

Perhaps,  a  report  on  these  many  report* 
will  save  librarians  from  collecting  already- 
conducted  studies.  The  nation  knows  enough 
about  the  causes  of  violence  to  warrant  some 
kind  of  direct  acUon.  For  Instance.  Mayor 
Joseph  AUoto  of  San  Francisco  ho*  taken 
direct  action  In  c»lllng  for  the  voluntary 
turning  In  of  gun*. 


It  Is  callow  to  discount  the  degree  of  vio- 
lence as  the  President  did  by  pointing  out 
200  million  Americans  did  not  assassinate 
the  late  Sen.  Robert  F  Kennedy.  Of  course 
they  did  not.  But  the  malady  of  violence  is 
manifested  by  more  than  one  incident. 

Violence  shouts  aloud  in  the  American 
crime  rate,  in  the  riot*  which  have  made 
funeral  pyres  of  American  cities.  In  the 
bloody  movie,  Bonnie  and  Clyde,"  which 
won  Oscar  recommendation.  In  the  corpse- 
strewn  television  screen,  as  well  as  in  the 
assassinations  of  the  late  John  P.  Kennedy. 
Martin  Luther  King  and  civil  rights  workers 

The  peculiar  and  dangerous  nature  of 
American  violence  is  the  fact  it  has  insinu- 
ated itself  Into  acceptance  as  a  form  of  na- 
tional folklore  and  entertainment. 

This  acceptance  easily  can  become  a  mode 
of  action  when  stresses  iiiid  strains  of  an 
acquisitive  society  play  upon  an  unstable 
individual. 

America  cannot  lay  claims  to  maturity  un- 
til the  present  emphasis  upon  violence  la 
transferred  into  genuine  admiration  for  the 
man  of  compassion,  restraint  and  love. 

One  should  not  \-leld  to  the  temptation 
to  mitigate  the  urgency  of  the  situation  by 
dismissing  It  as  a  revolution  in  American 
values.  Tlie  United  States  came  to  birth  by 
revolution:  it  went  through  the  bloodiest 
Civil  War  In  history.  In  a  sense  It  has  had 
more  than  its  quota  of  re\-olutlons. 

Vet  Congress  still  refuses  to  pass  an  effec- 
tive g\m  law  although  there  are  In  the  hands 
of  the  citizens  of  Sacramento  County  alone 
half  a*  many  guns  as  there  are  In  the  hands 
of  46  million  Englishmen. 

The  American  television  and  motion  pic- 
ture Industries  still  refuse  to  reduce  their 
diet  of  crime  so  long  as  it  sells. 

The  moat  hopefvil  part  of  the  whole  Amer- 
ican condition  is  the  growing  number  of  peo- 
ple who  realize  violence  Is  too  close  to  an 
American  way  of  life. 

Through  legislation  to  reduce  poverty  and 
equalize  opportunity  through  education,  and 
if  necessary  through  federalization.  America 
must  be  made  a  more  law-abiding  state. 

It  is  useless  to  talk  about  new  frontiers 
as  long  as  the  primitive  frontier  of  the  gun 
remains  or  as  long  as  the  acquisition  of  mate- 
rial things  is  the  nation's  chief  value. 

[From  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Sunday 

Bulletin.  June  16.  1968 1 
Speaking    Oct    on    Gun    Conthol 

Majority  Leader  Mansfield,  who  last  week 
was  doubtful  that  the  U.S.  Senate  would 
approve  stronger  gun  control  legislation,  now 
bays  that  "prospects  are  looking  up  and  seem 
to  be  favorable"  for  such  legislation. 

The  shifting  under  public  pressure  Is  evi- 
dent. That  sensitive  sniffer  of  the  political 
winds.  Senate  Minority  Leader  Everett  Dlrk- 
sen.  who  voted  against  including  long  gtins 
in  the  ban  on  mall-order  sales  to  individuals, 
says  of  the  new  bill  that  "If  It's  necessary, 
I'll  be  delighted  to  support  It." 

But  he  makes  It  clear  that  he  has  yet  to 
be  convinced  of  the  necessity,  and  that 
should  be  a  warning  to  those  who  favor 
more  control  legislation. 

Another  shift  Is  that  of  Gov.  Shaf er,  whose 
previous  ambiguity  on  strengthening  Penn- 
sylvania gun  laws  seems  to  be  swiftly  van- 
ishing. It  not  only  appears  that  he  will  move 
on  the  state  level  but  he  has  urged  Inclusion 
of  a  strong  gun  control  plank  In  the  GOP 
platform  for  1968. 

The  alarm  of  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion Is  another  Indication  of  the  way  the  wind 
li  blowing.  Its  president  asserts  that  Ameri- 
cans are  "reacting  as  the  German  people 
did  In  the  nineteen-thirtles  as  the  Goebbels 
propaganda  mill  drilled  lies  Into  their  sub- 
conscious and  dictated  their  every  move." 

The  kind  of  propaganda  mill  the  gun 
lobby  Itself  operates  Is  manifest.  It  would 
make  the  effort  at  effective  g\m  controls 
appear  one  to  disarm  law-abiding  Americans. 
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This  has  been  so  drilled  Into  the  subcon- 
scloua  of  large  numbers  of  hunters  and 
sportsmen  that  their  opposition  has  been 
the  principal  barrier  to  a  better  check  on 
weapons  at  national,  state  and  local  levels. 

If  public  interest  slackens  there  will  hap- 
pen again  what  has  happened  before;  better 
gun  legislation  will  be  stalled  or  weak  action 
will  be  taken  Instead  of  strong  action.  The 
public  will  have  to  continue  to  speak  out  If 
it  really  wants  the  general  permissiveness  on 
guns  ended. 


genera 

1- 


(From  the  St.  Louis    (Mo.)    Post-Dispatch, 

June  16,  1968] 

No  TtMS  To  MisnxE 

The  growing  public  demand  upon  Con- 
gress for  serious  gun  control  laws  haa  led  the 
gun  lobby  to  respond  with  outraged  emotion- 
alism. Summoning  up  visions  of  the  Minute- 
man  and  the  Lone  Ranger,  the  National  Rifle 
Association  warns  against  denying  citizens 
a  basic  civil  right,  the  right  to  "keep  and 
bear  arms." 

If  the  NRA  actually  believes  this.  It  ought 
to  take  the  Issue  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
discard  the  kind  of  bravado  that  equates  the 
building  of  the  nation  with  the  Long  Rifle 
and  the  Colt  .44.  The  fact  Is,  however,  that 
the  courts  have  never  concluded  that  bear- 
ing arms  Is  a  basic  civil  right.  So  It  Is  only  an 
assumption  that  the  Second  Amendment  for- 
bids limitation  on  an  Individual's  right  to 
bear  arms.  That  amendment  says : 

"A  well  regulated  MlUtla.  being  necessary 
to  the  security  of  a  free  State,  the  right  of 
the  people  to  keep  and  bear  Arms,  shall  not 
be  infringed." 

Legal  scholars  and  the  courts  have  found 
It  impossible  to  separate  this  right  to  bear 
arms  from  the  need  for  a  militia.  The  Identi- 
fication of  "citizen  soldiers"  wth  democracy 
is  as  old  as  Plato.  But  It  does  not  follow 
that  a  democracy  cannot  regulate  uee  or  pos- 
session of  arms:  even  Athenians  could  not 
walk  the  streets  In  armor. 

Ancient  English  law  recognized  some  Indi- 
vidual claim  to  bear  arms  subject  to  legal 
restrictions.  Against  this  background.  Amer- 
ica's Constitutional  Convention  argued  the 
issue  In  terms  of  whether  there  should  be  a 
standing  army  or  a  militia,  and  the  Second 
.Amendment  was  the  result. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  construed  the 
Second  Amendment  on  only  four  occasions. 
Though  its  opinions  differ  somewhat,  It  never 
construed  the  Amendment  to  give  citizens 
any  absolute  and  untrammeled  right  to  pack 
arms  as  they  see  fit. 

In  1876  the  high  court  threw  out  a  Re- 
construction indictment  charging  conspiracy 
to  deprive  Negroes  of  the  right  to  bear  arms. 
The  court  said  the  Second  Amendment  only 
restricted  the  power  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, not  the  states,  and  bearing  arms  "Is 
not  a  right  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution." 
In  1886  the  court  upheld  an  Illinois  statute 
forbidding  private  groups  to  drill  with  arms, 
and  in  1884  the  Jvistlces  supported  a  Texas 
statute  forbidding  the  carrying  of  dangeroue 
weapons  on  the  person. 

These  decisions  all  Indorsed  state  authority 
to  regulate  weapons.  In  1939  the  Supreme 
Court  upheld  similar  federal  authority  In  the 
form  of  the  National  Firearms  Act  of  1934. 
At  the  same  time  It  flatly  Interpreted  the 
Second  Amendment  as  an  effort  to  support  a 
militia  rather  than  any  Individual  right  to 
puns.  The  Justices  said  they  could  see  little 
relationship  between  the  sawed-off  shotgun 
Involved  In  the  case  and  any  contribution 
"to  the  common  defense."  ' 

That  Is  how  the  law  stands,  and  we  doubt 
that  the  gun  lobby  could  successfully  chal- 
lenge it.  As  a  practical  matter,  of  course,  the 
necessity  for  a  well-regulated  mlUtla  Is  no 
longer  what  It  was.  The  military  competence 
of  the  United  States  today  does  not  rest 
upon  the  private  citizen's  unregulated  pos- 
session of  a  rifle  or  handgun.  To  the  con- 
trary, such  possession,   completely  unregu- 


lated, has  been  jwoved  thoroughly  dangerous 
In  our  crowded  urban  society. 

What  Is  at  stake  in  Congress  is  not  denial 
of  the  privilege  of  bearing  arms.  What  Is  at 
Issue  Is  reasonable  regulation  in  the  Interest 
of  public  safety.  Congress  has  already  de- 
cided to  ban  Interstate  mall  order  sale  of 
handguns,  with  the  NRA's  reluctant  acquies- 
cence. But  that  Is  not  enough.  The  President 
proposes  extending  the  ban  to  long  guns,  and 
Senator  Tydings  of  Maryland  and  others  are 
sponsoring  a  bill  to  require  registration  of 
all  firearm*. 

The  public  Is  right  to  demand  more  strin- 
gent laws.  A  nation  that  has  turned  Its  guns 
more  on  Itself  than  on  its  external  enemies 
In  this  century,  and  that  stands  alone  with- 
out reasonable  firearms  regulations  in  the 
Western  world,  has  got  to  come  to  grips  with 
Its  tragic  record.  Misconceptions  of  our  law 
and  history  must  not  lead  to  another  legis- 
lative misfire. 


I  Prom   the   Wichita    (Kans.)    Sunday   Eagle, 

June  16.  1968) 

Registration  Mat  Be  Best  Way  To  Control 

Gun  Use 

U.S.  big-city  mayors,  meeting  in  Chicago, 
have  called  for  federal  legislation  outlawing 
possession  of  handguns  by  anyone  but  police. 

Their  resolution  is  the  latest  In  a  number 
of  requests  for  stern  gun  control  legislation 
being  expressed  throughout  the  nation. 

The  Gallup  poll  reported  earlier  this  month 
that  a  special  survey  conducted  on  the  day 
Sen.  Robert  F.  Kennedy  was  shot,  finds  the 
public  advocates  registration  of  all  firearms 
as  the  best  way  to  curb  violence. 

This  may  turn  out  to  be  the  most  practical 
of  the  gun-control  suggestions. 

There  are  some  itatlstlcs  which  indicate 
strong  gun  control  helps  some.  New  Jersey 
has  a  gun-purchase  law  which  requires  you 
to  prove  your  reputation  for  good  behavior 
in  your  neighborhood  before  you  can  buy  a 
gun. 

The  law  probably  has  kept  some  narcotics 
addicts,  people  with  police  records,  and  un- 
balanced people  from  buying  guns.  And  in 
New  York,  where  the  Sullivan  Law  has  oper- 
ated for  years,  gunfire  killings  account  for 
only  about  a  fourth  of  the  homicides. 

■yet  gun  laws  can  play  only  a  small  part  In 
stopping  crime  and  violence.  In  spite  of  the 
New  Jersey  law.  LeRol  Jones,  the  antl-whlte 
Negro  poet,  had  two  loaded  .32s  on  him  when 
he  was  arrested  in  Newark. 

Despite  the  Sullivan  Act.  an  actress  de- 
scribed as  a  psychotic  man  hater,  shot  Andy 
Warhol,  pop  artist  and  underground  movie 
maker. 

It  Is  obvious  that  If  you  are  willing  to  break 
the  law  to  shoot  someone,  you  don't  worry 
about  breaking  it  to  get  hold  of  a  gun. 

Despite  the  knowledge  that  deaths  from 
gunshot  are  more  numerous  In  the  U.S.  than 
in  any  other  nation,  and  without  regard 
to  the  fact  that  of  all  the  civilized  nations  of 
the  world,  only  U.S.  citizens  have  the  "right 
to  bear  arms."  Americans  refuse  to  give  up 
their  guns. 

There  still  are  some  wide-open  spaces  in 
which  to  hunt,  there  is  the  matter  of  pro- 
tsction.  find  some  own  guns  because  they 
simply  are  firearm  fanciers. 

The  only  apparently  practical  steps  re- 
maining, then,  are  to  enforce  the  new  federal 
gun-control  law  which  bans  mall  order  sales 
of  hand  guns,  limits  store  sales  to  adult  resi- 
dents of  the  state,  and  curbs  traffic  in  im- 
ported firearms  and  millt.'.ry-type  weapons. 

So,  it  might  bs  worthwhile  to  require  local 
governments  to  register  all  guns.  Provision 
could  be  made  to  revoke  the  license  of  any- 
one convicted  of  a  crime. 

(Prom  the  Washington   (D.C.)   Post,  June  7, 

1968] 

And   Take   Away   the   Guns 

The  shooting   of   Robert   F.   Kennedy   and 

five  other  innocent  persons  in  Los  Angeles 


was  merely  the  most  sensational  of  number- 
less shootings  that  took  place  in  the  United 
States  on  Tuesday  night.  Here  in  V/ashlng- 
ton,  at  a  Georgetown  hamburger  shop,  two 
young  Marine  lieutenants,  20  and  21  ye-ire 
old,  were  shot  dead  and  a  third  officer  and 
a  young  woman  were  wounded  by  gunfire  at 
almost  the  same  moment  that  the  tragedy 
occurred  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  United  States  can  put  a  step  to  this 
senseless  slaughter — or  at  least  very  greatly 
lessen  It.  Congress  has  It  within  Its  power 
to  do  this  simply  and  effectively,  as  every 
other  civilized  country  has  done  it — by  bring- 
ing the  sordid  traffic  In  guns  under  control. 
There  were,  as  President  Johnson  said  yester- 
day, more  than  5000  homicides  by  firearms 
in  this  country  during  1967— not  to  speak  of 
suicides  and  accidental  shootings  which 
brought  the  year's  death  toll  from  guns  up 
to  about  18,000.  Gun  homicides  are  fewer 
than  50  a  year  in  Ensland  or  in  Japan 

Thanks  to  the  insensate  obstructionism  of 
the  National  Rifle  Association,  the  gun- 
control  provisions  of  the  current  omnibus 
crime  bill  are  piddling  and  Ineffectual.  It  is 
time  now  to  deal  with  the  gun  p>erll  in  this 
country  definitely,  on  its  own  merits  and  In 
a  distinct  piece  of  legislation,  not  squeezed 
casually  into  a  hodge-podge  measure  of 
doubtful  constitutionality.  We  applaud  most 
warmly  the  President's  appeal  to  Congress 
"to  enact  a  strong  and  effective  gun  control 
law,  governing  the  full  range  of  lethal  weap- 
ons." But  control  must  go  beyond  the  pur- 
chase of  firearms.  It  must  govern  i)osses6lon 
as  well. 

Regarding  pistols  and  revolvers,  the  con- 
trol should  be  Just  as  rigid  as  possible.  No 
one  ought  to  be  allowed  to  possess  one  of 
these  weapons,  designed  only  for  the  killing 
or  maiming  of  human  beings,  unless  he  Is 
a  member  of  the  military,  a  law-enforcement 
officer  or  an  individual  whose  peculiar  occu- 
pation and  circvimstances  require  him.  in  the 
judgment  of  the  police,  to  possess  a  hand- 
gun for  self-protection. 

In  short,  private  sale  of  these  weapons 
should  be  ended.  Everyone  now  possessing 
a  pistol  or  revolver  should  be  required  to 
turn  it  In  to  police  authorities  by  a  fixed 
date — with  Just  compensation,  of  course.  Li- 
censed shooting  galleries  and  clubs  may  be 
allowed  to  keep  such  guns  under  stringent 
controls  for  target  shooting  purposes.  But 
unlicensed  possession  of  one  of  these  weap- 
ons by  anyone  should  be  subject  to  severe 
penalties. 

Possession  of  sporting  rifles  and  shotguns 
should  be  limited  strictly  to  law-abiding, 
responsible  adults;  and  every  one  of  these 
weapons  should  be  registered,  along  with 
all  sales  of  ammunition  for  them.  Regula- 
tions should  be  formulated  also  for  the  re- 
sponsible handling  of  these  firearms,  requir- 
ing that  they  be  kept  unloaded  and  dis- 
assembled except  when  being  employed  at 
appropriate  places  for  target  shooting  or 
hunting.  Better  still,  perhaps,  they  should 
be  kept,  as  in  Japan,  at  gun  clubs  where  tbey 
can  be  obtained  by  their  owners  when  ac- 
tually needed  for  sport. 

These  measures  will  not  forbid  legitimate 
and  reasonable  vse  of  guns  for  lawful  pur- 
poses. They  will,  however,  make  it  extremely 
difficult  for  criminals,  lunatics,  children  and 
assassins  to  acquire  guns.  .And  they  will 
reduce  the  tragic  incidence  of  shootings  by 
Infuriated  or  intoxicated  or  careless  Indi- 
viduals who  happen  to  find  a  gun  handy 
when  they  lose  control  of  their  minds  or 
their  tempers. 

The  frontier  has  passed  from  American 
life.  Americans  now  live  in  much  too  close 
proximity  to  each  other  to  leave  guns  lying 
around  at  random  for  their  mutual  destruc- 
tion. The  one  redeeming  benefit  that  could 
flow  from  the  Kennedy  tragedy  in  Los  An- 
geles is  effective  action  to  save  the  lives 
of  his  fellow  .'^meri'^ans.  Common  sense  and 
a  decent  respect  :or  the  sanctity  of  human 
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life   command    the   President   and    Congress 
to  deal  with  this  peril  now. 

(From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Post. 

June  11,  19681 

TxLi.  It  to  Concsess 

On  Meet  the  Press  Sunday.  Senator  Tydlngs 
pleaded  for  "a  tremendoi!."!  outpouring  of  de 
mands  from  the  citizens  of  this  country"  for 
eRectlve  gun  control  legislation  There  can  be 
no  doubt  whatever  that  this  country  now 
wants  tough  gun  laws.  The  Gallup  report  of 
last  Sunday  dlscloeed  that  the  public  regards 
"registration  of  all  firearms  as  the  best  w:iy 
to  curb  violence  in  our  society  "  The  people, 
according  to  Dr.  Oallup's  researches,  "favor 
a  law  reqtilrlng  the  registration  of  all  guns, 
a  law  banning  the  sale  of  all  guns  through 
the  m.iUs.  and  strict  restrictions  on  the  use 
of  guns  by  persons  under  18  years  of  age  " 

.\merlcans  can  have  this  kind  of  gun  con- 
trol If  they  let  Congress  know  that  they 
really  want  It.  For  years,  the  National  Rifle 
A.ssoclatton.  spokesman  for  sportsmen  and 
the  flrearms  industry,  has  man,iged  to  drench 
Congre«smen  In  a  downpour  of  letters  oppos- 
ing reasonable  flrearms  regulation  anytime 
anyone  proposed  It.  Congress  needs  to  be 
told  thai  «4>ls  special  Interest  group  doea  not 
spmtk.  fcMT-the  Nation.  The  way  to  do  It  is 
for  every  American,  concerned  about  the 
gun  peril  and  angry  about  congressional  fail- 
ure to  dea:  with  It  effectively  to  write  to  his 
Senators  ai:d  his  Congressman,  If  he  Is  for- 
tunate enough  to  enjoy  representation  in 
the  National  Legislature. 

Washingtonlans,  hicklng  representation, 
can  at  le.ist  write  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committees  or  to  the  Majority  and 
Minority  Leaders  of  both  Houses  People  who 
live  m  the  District  but  are  entitled  to  vote 
elsewhere  c,\i\  help  the  cause  of  gun  control 
by  urging  their  home-town  newspapers  and 
representatives  and  state  legislatures  to  sup- 
port it.  We  hope  ardently  that  other  news- 
piipers  throughout  the  country  will  urge 
their  readers  to  write  to  Congress  In  the  same 
important  cause. 

When  you  write  to  a  member  of  Congress, 
you  exercise  i  fundamental  right  of  citizen- 
ship and  are  entitled  to  respectful  atten- 
tion. Most  members  of  Congress  will  be  glad 
to  hear  from  you  If  you  write  to  them  In  a 
frank  and  f.-^endly  way.  with  respect  for 
their  office  ar.d  their  personal  Integrity.  We 
urge  you  to  -vrlte  In  your  own  words,  ex- 
pressing your  own  thoughts — and  to  do  It 
just  .is  soon  as  you  possibly  can.  For  the 
t>eneflt  of  those  who  may  want  some  help 
In  the  composition  of  a  letter,  here's  what 
we  would  write: 

•Rev-ent  tragic  events  have  convinced  me 
that  the  country  needs  strong  and  strict  gun 
control  lelgslatlon.  I  urge  you  to  support  ac- 
tion along  the  lines  reconamended  by  the  Na- 
tional   Crime    Commission,    including: 

"1.  A  ban  on  mall  order  pxtrchase  of  rifle." 
and  shotguns  as  well  as  pistols  and  revolvers. 

"2.  Registration  of  all  flrearms:  and  a  ban 
on  the  sale  of  ammunition  except  to  reg- 
istered firearm  owners. 

"3.  Licensing,  comparable  to  the  licensing 
of  automobile  ownership,  of  all  gun  owners 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  possession 
of  guns  by  convicted  felons,  habitual  drunk- 
ards, drug  addicts,  mental  incompetents  and 
minors:  and  limitation  of  handgun  owner- 
ship by  police  permit  to  military  personnel, 
law  enforcement  officers  and  civilians  whose 
peculiar  occupation  and  circumstances  re- 
quire them.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  police  to 
possess   a   handgun    for   self-protection." 

Let  us  all  begin  now  to  restore  sanity  to 
the  l.ind. 


(From  the  Washington  iDC  >  Post.  June  24. 
19681 
The  T.*ctic3  of  Del.w 
The  aim  of  the  gun  lobby  is  quite  clear:  It 
hopes   to   frustrate   firearms  control   by   the 
tactics  cf  delay.  It  is  now  howling  for  hear- 
ings Indiscriminately  on  the  Administration 


bin  and  the  Tydlngs  bill — In  the  confident 
expectation  that  If  It  can  only  hold  off  con- 
gressional action  for  the  rest  of  this  session, 
the  public  excitement  on  the  subject  will  sub- 
side until  another  national  leader  Is  shot 
down.  Congress  will  mistake  the  temper  of  an 
aroused  public  If  it  allows  this  tactic  to  pre- 
vail. 

There  Is  a  Justification  for  hearings  on  the 
Tydlngs  bill.  This  measure,  styled  the  Na- 
tional Gun  Crime  Prevention  Act  of  1968. 
presents  a  new  approach-  to  firearms  control. 
It  would  provide  for  the  registration  of  every 
firearm  in  the  United  States  and  would  im- 
pose i  licensing  system  for  the  purchase  or 
po:ses.<ilun  of  flrearms  or  ammunition  de- 
signed to  deny  them  to  anyone  convicted  of  a 
felony  or  a  crime  of  violence  and  also  to 
aliens,  alcoholics,  narcotic  addicts,  mental  In- 
competents and  Juveniles.  We  regard  the  pro- 
pos.tl  ,is  essential  to  public  safety. 

Registration  and  licensing  of  deadly  weap- 
ons is  hardly  a  new  idea.  But  It  Is  an  Idea  on 
which  Congress  is  entitled  to  careful  commit- 
tee con.slderation.  Opponents  of  this  idea  have 
a  right  to  be  heard  regarding  It  Proponents 
should  have  a  chance  to  present  what  seem 
to  us  to  be  overwhelming  arguments  in  Its 
behalf.  We  would  welcome  hearings  on  the 
Tydings  bill  so  long  .is  they  are  held  promptly 
and  In  pursuit  of  information,  not  obstruc- 
tion. 

There  is  no  Justification  at  all.  however,  for 
hearings  on  the  Administration  bill  which  Is 
designed  only  to  apply  to  the  Interstate  traffic 
in  rifles  and  shotguns  the  same  admirable 
safeguards  already  approved  by  Congress  in 
regard  to  pistols  and  revolvers.  This  proposal, 
initially  introduced  by  Senator  Dodd  shortly 
after  the  assassination  of  President  Kennedy 
in  1963  and  repeatedly  urged  by  President 
Johnson,  has  been  the  subject  of  exhaustive 
hearings  before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mlttees  Subcommittee  on  Jvivenlle  Delin- 
quency Volumes  of  testimony  have  been 
printed  recording  the  views  of  innumerable 
witnesses.  No  purpose  other  than  obstruction 
could  possibly  be  served  by  additional  hear- 
ings on  this  measure. 

It  Is  too  bad  that  the  full  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  could  not  clear  the  Administra- 
tion bill  for  floor  .ictlon  last  week,  after  the 
admirable  speed  with  which  a  Judiciary  sub- 
committee endorsed  the  measure.  The  full 
Senate  Committee  should  act  this  week  with 
the  same  laudable  dispatch  displayed  by  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  which  made  up 
for  an  earlier  16-to-16  decision  deadlock  with 
an  overwhelming  29-6  vote  in  favor  of  the 
bill 

The  House  group,  which  kept  the  Individ- 
ual votes  secret  In  the  case  of  the  earlier  tie. 
deserves  special  commendation  for  letting  the 
public  in  on  the  identity  of  those  voting  for 
and  against  the  measure.  For  the  sake  of 
those  who  might  have  missed  the  names  of 
the  last  half  dozen  diehards  on  the  Commit- 
tee who  do  not  believe  in  effective  gun  con- 
trols, they  are  Representatives  Ashmore 
(S.C.I.  Brooks  (Tex  I.  Dowdv  (Tex.).  Tuck 
(Va.).  Whltener  (N.C  )   and  Willis  (La.l. 

If  the  Senate  Committee  can  now  match 
the  House  Committee's  action,  there  is  noth- 
ing to  prevent  swift  approval  by  both  bodies 
of  Congress  But  enactment  of  the  Admin- 
istration bill  should  by  no  means  precluc'.e 
action  on  the  Tydlngs  bill — action  in  this 
session  of  Congress.  Both  bills  are  needed  to 
safeguard  Americans  from  recklessness,  irre- 
sponsibility and  crime  In  the  handling  of  flre- 
arms 

[From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Post.  June  21, 
1968] 

COUNTHtOFFENSIVE 

The  National  Rifle  Association  has  now 
mounted  a  major  counteroffenslve  against 
the  effort  to  protect  America  from  the  dan- 
gers of  unrestricted  access  to  flrearms.  In 
apocalyptic  tones,  the  president  of  the  NRA, 
Harold  W.  Glassen,  h.ts  warned  all  the  faith- 
ful   that    "the    right    of    sportsmen    in    the 


United  States  to  obtain,  own  and  use  flre- 
arms for  proper  lawful  purposes  Is  In  the 
greatest  Jeopardy  In  the  history  of  our 
country." 

Now,  this  really  ought  to  be  exposed  for 
what  It  Is — pure  poppycock.  Neither  the  Ad- 
ministration bill  nor  the  Tydlngs  bill  pending 
t>efore  CXingress  Jeopardizes  in  any  way  the 
rii;ht  of  sportsmen  to  obtain,  own  and  use 
firearms.  The  Administration  bill  would 
merely  put  them  to  the  minor  inconvenience 
of  purchasing  guns  from  a  licensed  dealer 
In  the  state  where  they  reside;  and  it  would 
not  affect  in  any  way  whatever  the  guns 
they  now  possess — or  their  use  of  those  guns. 
The  Tydlngs  bill  would  merely  require  them 
to  register  any  guns  they  purchase  or  jxissess 
In  the  same  way  that  they  register  their 
automobiles;  and  It  would  require  them  to 
obtain  a  license  for  their  weapons  in  the 
same  way  that  they  obtain  a  license  to  hunt 
or  to  fish.  Licenses  would  be  Issued  auto- 
matically for  a  nominal  fee  to  every  law- 
abiding,  responsible  adult  who  asked  for  one. 

Mr.  Glassen  has  now  asked  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  NRA  who  may  be  taken  in  by 
this  nonsense  to  write  to  Congress  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  pending  gun-control  bills.  There 
Ls  no  doubt  from  past  experience  that  he 
will  be  able  to  produce  a  heavy  barrage  oi 
mail.  There  is  but  one  effective  answer  to  it. 
Citizens  who  are  sick  of  carnage  for  the  con- 
venience of  "sportsmen"  must  let  Congress 
know  that  they  want  reasonable,  effective 
control  of  gun.s— -designed  to  keep  them  out 
of  the  hands  of  criminals,  madmen  and  chil- 
dren. Every  true  sportsman  ought  to  support 
that  purpose. 

For  those  who  want  to  add  their  voices  to 
this  sensible  chorus,  the  National  Council 
for  a  Responsible  Firearms  Policy  at  100 
Maryland  ave.  ne.  is  circulating  a  petition 
to  Congress.  The  time  to  act  is  immediately. 

[Prom  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register. 

June  12.  19681 

Few  Kilxings  in  Three  Nations  With  Strict 

Gun  Controls 

(Note. — The  following  Is  a  compilation  by 

Los    Angeles    Times    correspondents    of   gun 

controls  in  Britain.  France  and  Japan.) 

BRITAIN 

Britain  lias  a  long  history  of  flrearms  con- 
trol— and  an  enviably  small  number  of  deaths 
by  shooting.  Only  45  murders  involving  guns 
were  recorded  in  Britain  and  Wales  last  year 
as  compared  to  more  than  5,000  in  the  United 
States. 

Even  constables  don't  carry  guns.  Despite 
the  killing  of  three  unarmed  policemen  in 
August.  1966.  in  London,  the  Police  Federa- 
tion voted  against  being  armed. 

On  the  decision  of  local  chief  constables, 
guns  are  issued  to  combat  criminals  known 
to  be  dangerously  armed,  but  police  have 
agreed  that  such  decisions  are  taken  only  in 
"most  exceptional  circumstances."  says  the 
Home  Office. 

Must  show  "good  reason" 

Weapon  control  for  civilians  are  similarly 
strict.  Restrictions  are  in  three  categories: 

Guns  which  fire  In  bursts,  submachine 
<^uns.  for  example,  may  be  possessed  only 
with  certificate  of  approval  from  the  Minis- 
try of  Defense.  Even  police  must  have  such 
certificates  for  holding  weapons  of  this  kind. 

Other  weapons,  including  handgruns  and 
rifles  but  not  shotguns,  are  covered  by  the 
Firearms  Act  of  1937.  which  consolidated  bits 
and  pieces  of  earlier  law. 

It  iS  an  offense  to  possess  such  weapons 
withotit  a  certificate  issued  by  the  chief  con- 
stable of  one's  locality.  An  applicant  must 
show  "good  reason"  for  possession.  "Self-de- 
fense Is  most  unlikely  to  be  considered  a 
good  reason."  says  the  Home  Office. 

Some  230.000  issued 
U.sually  an  applicant  must  show  that  he  is 
a  member  of  an  established  rifle  club  with 
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known  facilities,  or  a  shopkeeper,  or  has  an 
estate  for  hunting,  or  Is  a  farmer  who  shoots 
rats  and  predatory  beasts 

Penalty  for  unauthorized  possession  is 
maximum  of  three  years  in  jail  or  200  pounds 
(.$480)  fine  or  both. 

In  1965  a  total  of  220.000  certificates  (per- 
mits) were  In  use  la  all  England  and  Wales, 
population  about  50  million  There  Is  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  number  has  Increased 
since  then;  If  anytlilng.  there  are  fewer  per- 
mits now  than  beforje.  according  to  the  Home 
Office. 

Shotguns  were  not  controlled  until  the 
1967  Criminal  Justice  Act  clause  came  into 
force  m  May  this  year.  Although  a  certificate 
from  the  chief  constable  is  needed,  the  con- 
stable must  have  reason  for  not  giving  a  per- 
mit. The  penalty  for  Illegal  possession  Is  six 
months  and  200  pounds  or  both. 

Controls  on  shotguns  followed  a  rise  in 
indictable  offenses  Involving  flrearms  in 
England  and  Wales  In  recent  years,  increas- 
ing from  552  In  196t  to  2,337  In  1967. 

Prior  to  the  shotgnn  law  coming  into  force, 
a  three-month  amnesty  was  held  for  return- 
ing guns  that  had  lio  certificate.  A  total  of 
25,088  were  turned  In  including  8,847  re- 
volvers and  automatics,  4.340  rifles  and  9.488 
shotguns,  whose  owners  apparently  didn't 
want  to  apply  for  permit.  Most  weapons  were 
usable. 

There    have    been    three    other    amnesties 
since  World  War  11—1946  when  76.000  were 
turned  in.  1961  whan  70.000  were  turned  in, 
and  1965  when  41.000  were  returned. 
nuNCE 

The  French  style  of  controlling  firearms 
is  devastatlngly  simple  and  strict. 

Though  weapons  laws  are  the  reasons  for 
the  rather  remarkable  phenomenon  In  the 
last  few  weeks  of  continuous  violence  without 
one  shot  being  fired  ( except  grenade  launch- 
ers by  the  police ) . 

As  far  as  is  known,  not  a  gun  was  found  on 
any  of  the  several  thousand  who  were 
rounded  up  by  the  police  during  this  period. 
The  only  homicide  In  Paris  during  the  dem- 
onstrations and  fighting  was  a  death  from 
stabbing. 

Personal  arms,  such  as  pistols  or  revolvers 
(apart  from  hunting  weapons),  can  be  pur- 
chased in  France  only  on  a  police  permit. 

Two  kinds  of  permit  are  issued.  One  is  for 
possession  of  personal  weapons  at  home  or 
office.  If  there  is  a  special  security  problem 
and  the  police  agree  that  this  kind  of  added 
protection  is  reasonable  or  desirable. 
Almost  impossible 

The  other  is  a  permit  to  carry  a  weapon — 
and  this  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain.  Such 
permits  are  issued  only  on  the  final  authority 
of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  himself,  and 
would  apply  only  in  very  special  cases  of  pri- 
vate  citizens   needing   personal   bodyguards. 

Anybody  found  in  possession  of  a  weapon 
without  one  or  the  other  of  these  permits  Is 
:uitomatically  arrested.  He  Is  subject  to  vary- 
ing degrees  of  jail  sencence  depending  on  the 
circumstances  and/or  explanations. 

For  example,  if  a  gun  is  fovind  during  a 
road-check  of  car  papers,  the  motorist  would 
be  arrested  Immediately. 

An  individual  cannot  walk  into  a  shop  and 
buy  a  revolver  without  first  obtaining  a  po- 
lice permit.  If  he  should  then  sell  or  trans- 
fer the  weapon  to  somebody  without  a  per- 
mit he  would  be  in  violation  of  the  law. 
Serial  numbers  and  full  identity  of  the  weap- 
ons ire  part  of  the  police  files. 

Hunting  weapons  are  easier  to  obtain,  but 
they  also  are  purchasable  only  with  a  hxmt- 
ing  license,  and  can  be  transported  only  If 
svich  a  license  is  In  the  possession  of  the 
person  carrying  the  gun. 

JAPAN 

Possession  of  pistols,  carbines  and  other 
small  guns  is  absolutely  prohibited  in  Japan 
for  anybody  except  police  and  military  per- 
sonnel. Possession  of  such  a  small  arm  carries 


a  maximum  penalty  of  five  years  imprison- 
ment or  200,000  yen  ($555) . 

National  police  headquarters  claim  there 
are  never  more  than  50  pistols  in  circulation 
Illegally  in  Japan  because  of  the  vigilant 
watch  kept  on  this  score.  Biggest  source  seems 
to  be  U.S.  ser\-icemen  from  Vietnam  trying 
to  finance  their  rest  and  recreation  in  Japan. 

Rlfies  and  shotguns  for  hunting  or  target 
practice  must  be  licensed,  with  the  following 
requirements  placed  on  the  license  holder: 
Minimum  age  of  20  years;  mental  health  cer- 
tified by  a  doctor;  reasonable  grounds  for 
possession:  if  ever  imprisoned,  at  least  three 
years  must  have  elapsed  since  finishing  prison 
term. 

Antique  swords 

About  800.000  shotgtins  are  licensed  in 
Japan  and  only  30.000  rifles.  Shotgun  llcen.ses 
are  issued  by  chiefs  of  police  stations;  rlfie 
licenses  by  chief  of  police  of  a  prefecture,  a 
jurisdiction  corresponding  to  a  U.S.  county. 

Shotguns  and  rifles  are  licensed  only  for 
use  In  hunting  and  target  shooting  areas. 
Someone  who  used  his  weapon  to  shoot  tin 
cans  on  the  ijeach  or  in  some  other  area  not 
authorized  for  shooting  would  be  subject  to  a 
two-year  sentence  or  a  50,000-yen  ($139)  fine. 

Nobody  in  Japan  Is  allowed  to  possess  a 
knife  or  sword  longer  than  15  centimeters  (7 
inches)  unless  it  is  an  antique  certified  by 
the  Cultural  Properties  Protection  Commis- 
.sion.  Switch  blades  longer  thau  six  centime- 
ters (3  inches)  with  a  switch  angle  larger 
than  45  degrees  are  also  banned. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  June  6,  1968] 
Domestic  Disarmament:  Strict  Restrictions 

ON    PRrVATE    GUNS    MAY    PROVE    INEVITADLE 

(By  Henry  GemmlU) 

Washington.— It  seems  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  at  some  point  the  U.S.  will  decide 
to  undergo  domestic  disarmament. 

The  shooting  of  Presidential  candidate 
Robert  Kennedy  will  in  Itself  not  bring  that 
to  pass,  any  more  than  did  the  assassina- 
tion of  his  brother  or  the  slaying  of  Martin 
Luther  King.  Perhaps  the  most  that  can  be 
expected  Is  that  the  shock  of  this  event  will 
put  fresh  steam  into  Congressional  action  on 
legislation  that  could  mildly  restrict  fresh 
additions  to  the  huge  armament  stocks  scat- 
tered amongst  the  populace.  The  day  when 
most  of  the  guns  will  actually  be  grabbed 
out  of  their  hands  Is  uncertain  and  distant — 
yet  its  arrival  may  prove  inevitable. 

During  recent  years  a  highly  competent 
"gun  lobby"  has  been  given  most  of  the  credit 
or  blame  for  fighting  off  myriad  Congres- 
sional moves  Intended  to  curb  the  domestic 
traffic  in  flrearms.  Certainly  such  groups  as 
the  National  Rlfie  Association  have  used  the 
most  modern  techniques — mass  letter- 
writing  campaigns  and  the  like — in  mobiliz- 
ing opposition  pressure.  Nevertheless,  the 
essence  of  the  gun-bearers'  strength  has  not 
resided  in  these  techniques. 

It  has.  on  the  contrary,  represented  the 
vestigal  sentiment  of  a  vanishing  America — 
the  thinly  populated  frontier  society.  It  seems 
predictable  that  in  an  urbanized  and  crowded 
America  the  gun  lobby  will  in  the  end.  for 
good  or  111,  find  itself  overwhelmed — much 
as  the  equally  competent  doctors'  lobby 
eventually  was  in  its  fight  against  medicare. 
Like  civil  rights  legislation,  domestic  dis- 
armament Is  likely  to  be  voted  In  successive 
and  increasing  doses. 

ALREADY    EVIDENT    TIDE 

The  direction  of  the  political  tide  is  already 
evident,  even  if  its  ultimate  dimensions  re- 
main to  be  proved.  The  pollsters  discovered 
more  than  a  year  ago  that  heavy  majorities 
of  the  public  favored  tighter  restrictions  on 
gun  ownership.  The  firearms  legislation  that 
came  alive  on  Capitol  Hill  this  spring  was, 
though  modest,  the  first  approved  by  a  Con- 
gressional committee  In  three  decades. 

One  could  be  less  confident  about  a  con- 
tinued pressure  for  domestic  disarmament  if 


it  resulted  solely  from  the  slaughter  of  na- 
tional leaders.  Such  high  tragedy  does  gen- 
uinely move  and  significantly  crystallize 
opinion— but  may  well  be  less  basic  than  the 
fact  that  great  numbers  of  ordinary  people 
are  becoming  concerned  about  their  own 
safety. 

A  sample  of  this  sour  taste  of  fear  Is  avail- 
able right  here  in  this  capital  city;  Washing- 
ton lacked  bus  service  during  recent  nights 
because  drivers  have  been  terrorized  by  gun- 
sllnglng  bandits  who've  shown  they  are  will- 
ing to  shoot  to  kill.  The  cities  are  growing, 
and  the  statistics  on  violent  crime  growing 
even  faster.  And  alongside  this  constant  dan- 
ger there  stands  the  growing  threat  of  spo- 
radic urban  riot  with  its  sniper  gunmen 

Of  course  there  remains  an  ambivalence 
among  Americans,  largely  because  the  nation 
is  not  yet  totally  city-oriented.  It  is  mainly 
the  Eastern  Senators,  like  Dodd  of  Connecti- 
cut, who  have  pushed  longest  and  hardest 
for  gun  control.  A  Senator  from  the  open 
acres  of  the  West  is  still  likely  to  feel  as  his 
ancestors  did;  Idaho's  Senator  Church 
turned  up  last  summer  with  a  petition 
against  control  from  44.000  constituents. 

Indeed,  the  frontier  tradition  is  not  yet 
dead  even  in  the  metropolises.  The  United 
Auto  Workers  strongly  backs  gun  control 
legislation— and  its  leaders,  in  doing  so.  no 
doubt  accurately  reflect  the  Detroit  workers- 
revulsion  against  riot  and  crime.  Still,  the 
union's  officials  say  they  get  plenty  of  hot 
protests  from  the  rank  and  file.  Reason: 
Many  a  member  thinks  of  himself  not  .is  the 
assembly-line  unit  which  he  is  for  most  of 
the  year  but  as  the  male  huntsman  In  quest 
of  prey — which  he  becomes  briefly,  once  a 
year  when  he  shoulders  a  gun  and  heads 
for  the  Michigan  wilds. 

Without  suggesting  that  such  inner  urg- 
ings  will  easily  be  quelled.  It  does  seem  likely 
they  will  by  degrees  be  subordinated  to  what 
appear  to  be  the  urban  necessities.  It  be- 
comes increasingly  difficult  to  maintain  na- 
tional policy  m  the  traditions  of  a  vanished 
era,  and  that  applies  even  to  the  Constitu- 
tional question  often  raised  by  opponents 
of  gun  control. 

"The  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear 
.arms  shall  not  be  infringed."  says  the  Second 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution.  Plain 
enough,  perhaps,  except  that  It  is  part  of  a 
sentence  stating  the  need  for  "a  well  reg- 
ulated militia" — and  one  can  conjecture  that 
the  present  Supreme  Court,  always  willing  to 
interpret  the  antique  document  as  it  deems 
fit  for  contemporary  needs,  might  concur 
with  any  law  taking  guns  away  from  folk 
who  are  not  militiamen.  If  not.  this  is  a 
Constitution  that  can  be  amended  once 
again. 

Apart  from  romantic  notions  and  legalisms 
rooted  in  the  American  past,  no  doubt  there 
are  many  rational  arguments  that  can  be  of- 
fered against  domestic  disarmament.  Once 
upon  a  time  there  was  a  Constitutional 
amendment  that  tried  to  take  alcohol  away 
from  the  populace;  It  proved  so  unenforce- 
able it  was  revoked.  Getting  all  the  guns 
would  unquestionably  pose  fantastic  prob- 
lems of  enforcement,  and  at  best  take  years 
to  accomplish  with  reasonable  success. 
The  dangerous  people — the  insane,  the  con- 
spirators and  the  criminals — are  hardly  the 
citizens  who  would  quickly  comply. 

And  even  if  the  day  came  when  none  but 
the  police  had  guns,  violence  would  not  have 
been  utterly  eliminated.  The  word  "assassin" 
predates  flrearms;  it  belonged  first  to  a  mur- 
derous sect  of  Moslems  and  was  spread  by 
Crusaders  equipped  only  with  various  sharp 
and  blunt  instruments.  Such  weaponry  will 
remain  available  to  the  mugger  on  the  dark 
street,  to  the  madman  who  thinks  he  must 
"save"  the  country  from  its  leadership. 

MORE    PERSUASIVE    LOGIC? 

But  the  pounding  events  of  local  and  na- 
tional news — and  one  can  be  sure  they  will 
continue  to  provide  fresh  terrors — are  likely 
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to  make  the  logic  of  gun  control  far  more  per- 
siiaelve.  When  the  m»n  who  runs  the  dry 
cleaning  eetablUhment  1*  shot  down  for  hU 
petty  caeh,  the  other  shopkeepers  down  the 
street  would  like  to  try  getting  rid  of  those 
guna. 

There  are  really  no  statistics  to  demon- 
strate scientifically  that  more  peychoUce  ex- 
Ut  per  100.000  of  population  than  In  1868. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  any  single 
peycho  can  now  threaten  far  more  humans 
than  he  could  a  century  ago  People  are 
packed  In  around  him.  and  he — like  everyone 
else — ha«  become  enormously  mobile. 

It  Ls  becoming  Increasingly  clear  that  If 
the  pistols  and  rifles  are  left  readily  avail- 
able m  urban  America,  then  some  unpleas- 
ant changes  are  going  to  be  made  In  other 
American  traditions. 

Any  prominent  jxrfiUclan  and  any  leader  of 
a  controversial  movement  will  have  to  stick 
to  the  TV  studio,  or  hide  behind  a  protec- 
tion squad  when  he  moves  In  public  view. 
Before  he  withdrew  from  this  year's  Presi- 
dential contest.  It  was  clear  that  Lyndon 
Johnson — whose  instinct  Is  to  plunge  into 
crowds — could  not  conduct  a  normal  cam- 
paign at  all  unless  he  flagrantly  violated  the 
admonlsbxmnts  of  the  Secret  Service  men 
who  mus»  t>e  concerned  with  the  Presidents 
safety.  Before  he  was  slain.  Dr.  King  fully 
knew  he  faced  death.  Before  he  was  shot. 
Robert  Kennedy's  risks  were  reported  repeat- 
edly by  the  press  corps  traveling  with  him. 

The  habits  of  the  ordinary  citizens  are  in 
Jeopardy  as  well.  In  this  capital  today  hotel 
rooms  are  empty  as  tourists  fear  to  travel. 
There  are  fewer  customers  In  the  downtown 
stores  as  suburban  housewives  fear  to  shop. 
3o  the  alternative  to  domestic  disarma- 
ment .-vre  not  likely  to  look  appealing.  The 
ugliest  of  all  is  this:  The  householder,  shop- 
keeper or  bus  driver  who  fears  guns  on  the 
loose  will  go  get  a  gun  for  himself.  If  one  Is 
wrong  In  supposing  the  U.S.  will  choose  do- 
mestic disarmament,  one  may  be  right  about 
the  possibility  of  a  domestic  arms  race. 
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dlsammment  among  the  nations  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quoriun.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELX).  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  PRESIDENT  GETS  A  HOPEFUL 
SIGN  FROM  MOSCOW 

Mr.  INOUTE.  Mr.  President,  for  nearly 
4  years  now.  President  Johnson  has  been 
working  hard  to  achieve  meaningful 
progress  in  the  field  of  disarmament.  The 
Nuclear  NonproUferation  Treaty  is.  in 
large  measure,  a  tribute  to  his  dedication 
to  this  vital  cause. 

Yesterday,  in  Moscow.  Foreign  Minis- 
ter Andrei  Gromj-ko  afQrmed  the  Soviet 
Unions  Interest  to  respond  to  the  Ameri- 
can initiative  to  find  ways  to  reduce  the 
costly  and  dangerous  nilsslle  area. 

Over  the  years.  President  Johnson  has 
persistently  dealt  with  the  need  to  curb 
the  development  of  both  offensive  and 
defensive  missile  systems  in  the  interest 
of  a  more  stable  and  peaceful  world. 

If  the  Soviets  are  sincere  in  their  de- 
sire to  explore  ways  to  end  this  danger- 
ous and  wasteful  competition  between 
the  two  great  powers,  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration win  have  made  a  historic 
contribution  to  the  peace  of  all  mankind. 
We  hope  and  pray  that  discussions  will 
be  quickly  initiated  and  prove  successful. 
For  no  problem  confronting  the  human 
community  Is  more  fundamental  to  the 
security  of  all  people  than  the  spread  of 
these  terrible  destructive  weapons. 

I  commend  the  President  for  his  lead- 
ership in  promoting  disarmament  among 
all  nations.  And  I  Join  with  him  in  hoping 
that  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  will  be  able  to  reach  an  agreement 
that  will  be  a  giant  step  toward  a  genuine 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  two 
nominations  which  were  reported  earlier 
today  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
EInergy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 


ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nominations  of  Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg  and 
Mr.  James  T.  Ramey  to  be  members  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  for  a 
period,  respectively,  of  2  years  and  5 
years. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  Dr.  Sea- 
borg's  tenure  expires  on  June  30.  Unless 
the  position  is  filled,  or  he  has  been  re- 
appointed and  his  nomination  is  con- 
firmed, we  would  be  without  a  Chairman 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  be- 
ginning on  July  I. 

Dr.  Seaborg 's  new  term  normally 
would  be  for  5  years.  However,  because 
Dr.  Seaborg  was  In  no  position  to  com- 
mit himself  for  the  5  years,  the  President 
decided  to  reappoint  him  to  a  2-year 
term,  in  the  vacancy  that  occurred  be- 
cause of  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Nabrit. 
who  resigned  some  time  ago.  To  All  the 
vacancy  that  would  result,  the  President 
appointed  Mr.  Ramey.  who  has  1  more 
year  to  serve  under  his  present  term. 
However,  because  the  President  got  a 
commitment  from  him  that  he  would 
remain  there  for  5  years,  the  President 
appointed  him  for  5  years. 

I  realize  that  some  feel  that  subterfuge 
is  involved  in  this  matter.  However,  as 
far  as  I  am  made  to  imderstand,  this  In- 
volves nothing  more  than  the  fact  that 
Dr.  Seaborg  cannot  commit  himself  to  a 
5-year  term. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
I  appreciate  the  position  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island.  This  occurred  with- 
out any  manipulation  on  his  part. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Oh,  of  course  not. 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  do  not  like 
the  principle  involved  here.  However.  I 
am  not  going  to  object.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  will  vote  to  confirm  both 
nominations.  I  think,  however,  that  it  is 
utterly  a  bad  precedent  to  manipulate 
these  jobs  for  their  own  convenience. 

Dr.  Seaborg  is  one  of  the  greatest  sci- 
entists this  country  has  ever  produced. 
I  have  nothing  against  him.  I  am  for  him. 


Mr.  Ramey  has  been  a  very  able  Com- 
missioner on  that  Commission.  He  was 
an  able  staff  director  on  tlae  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy.  I  have  nothing 
against  him.  It  is  the  manner  in  which 
this  is  done  that  I  think  is  bad. 

It  is  a  situation  and  a  precedent  that  I 
think  will  rise  and  haunt  us  whenever 
the  administration  wants  to  play  musical 
chairs  with  other  appointments. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  explain  in  a  little 
more  detail  why  he  objects  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  nominations  are  made? 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President. 
I  object  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
done  because  I  do  not  believe  in  shifting 
Commissioners  around  in  order  that  they 
may  serve  their  own  convenience.  It 
would  leave  the  public  open  to  a  bad 
precedent. 

I  believe  that  we  have  another  prec- 
edent coming  up  in  the  very  near  future 
that  is  somewhat  akin  to  it. 

I  understand  that  Dr.  Seaborg  will  not 
quit  immediately.  He  says  that  he  may 
not  stay  for  5  years.  He  does  not  say  that 
he  will  not  do  so. 

I  see  no  reason  why  he  cannot  move 
on  with  the  continuity  of  his  office  and 
be  reappointed  to  a  5-year  term  which  l.-: 
the  natural  sequel  of  ofRce.  If  he  want,"; 
to  resign  in  2  years,  let  him  do  so.  Other 
men  have  resigned  before.  There  is  noth- 
ing wrong  with  that. 

We  should  not  disrupt  the  normal  flow 
of  business  in  this  manner. 

I  am  going  to  vote  for  Dr.  Seaborg's 
confirmation  and  for  Mr.  Ramey's  con- 
firmation, if  that  is  the  way  they  want  to 
handle  it.  However,  the  administration 
waited  until  the  very  last  minute. 

This  is  not  the  fault  of  anyone  here. 
It  is  the  fault  of  those  at  the  other  end 
of  the  avenue.  And  they  did  not  do  this 
until  the  hysteria  of  the  last  2  days  when 
the  term  of  the  Chairman  was  to  expire 
on  June  30. 

We  are  now  rushed  into  practically  a 
browbeating  in  order  to  get  the  con- 
firmations through  today.  Otherwise,  we 
would  be  without  a  Chairman  on  Mon- 
day. 

I  agree  that  there  ought  to  be  con- 
tinuity on  the  Commission.  However,  all 
I  can  say  is  that  while  I  honor  and  re- 
spect these  men  both  very  highly.  I  do 
not  like  this  method  of  doing  business. 

I  think  that  this  should  not  be  con- 
sidered to  be  a  precedent  and  that  we 
should  not  tolerate  it  again  if  we  can 
help  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
Intend  to  oppose  the  nomination  of  these 
two  members  of  the  Atomic  Energy*  Com- 
mission. They  are  both  amiable  and 
capable  gentlemen.  There  is  no  questior 
about  that. 

I  simply  want  to  express  the  hope  that 
from  now  on  they  will  give  greater  con- 
sideration to  the  public  welfare  and 
somewhat  less  solicitude  for  the  private 
power  companies  of  the  United  States. 

I  believe  they  are  doing  a  disser^•ice 
to  the  people  of  this  country  by.  day 
after  day,  licensing  $100  million  atomic 
powerplants  under  the  medical  therapy 
and  research  clause  of  the  law  Instead 
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of  under  that  part  of  the  law  which 
would  automatically  put  these  people 
under  the  antitrust  laws.  I  believe  they 
have  done  wrong;  they  are  continuing 
to  do  wrong. 

I  received  a  notice  this  morning  that 
they  licensed  three  more  plants  yester- 
day, approximately  800.000  kilowatts 
each,  all  licensed  under  the  medical 
therapy  section  of  the  law.  I  refuse  to 
call  any  of  those  power  company  officials 
•  doctor,"  becau.se  I  do  not  believe  they 
are  medical  therapists  in  any  sense  of 
the  word,  particularly  when  they  con- 
struct plants  costing  $100  million  or  $150 
million  each. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has 
made  no  finding  of  practical  value  for 
any  of  them,  although,  after  being  li- 
censed by.  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, they  go  down  the  street  to  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission, 
which  finds  they  are  profitmaking  enter- 
prises and  authorizes  them  to  sell  stock 
and  borrow  money  running  Into  billions 
of  dollars. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
firmed en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Pre.sldent 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTERNATIONAL    COFFEE     AGREE- 
MENT, 1968 

Tlie  Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  resumed  the  consideration  of 
Executive  D.  90th  Congress,  second  ses- 
sion, the  International  Coffee  Agree- 
ment. 1968. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  as  I  see 
it.  there  are  several  major  factors  to  be 
considered  in  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement  now  before  the  Senate. 

The  United  States  consumes  almost 
half  of  the  world's  traded  coffee.  Per 
capita  we  drink  almost  15  pounds  per 
annum.  Given  these  figures,  the  price 
of  coffee  is  of  great  significance  to  U.S. 
consumers. 

Before  the  agreement  coffee  prices 
had  fluctuated  widely  at  the  retail  level: 
from  a  high  of  Si.  11  in  1954  to  a  low  of 
70  cent  in  1962.  During  the  period  of 
the  agreement,  and  particularly  in  the  3 
years  of  full  U.S.  participation,  the  dom- 
inant characteristic  of  the  coffee  mar- 
ket has  been  stability.  The  spread  at 
retail  between  high  and  low  prices  for  a 
pound  of  roasted  coffee  in  this  period 
has  been  5  cent.  In  the  15  years  before 
the  agreement,  fluctuations  from  year 
to  year  have  been  far  higher.  For  exam- 
ple, the  price  of  coffee  increased  by  20.6 
cents  from  1953  to  1954,  while  it  dropped 
by  13.6  cents  from  1958  to  1959. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  the  average  retail  price  for  1 
pound  of  coffee  in  the  decade  before  the 
agreement  was  88.6  cents.  Prom  1963 
through  1967 — the  tenure  of  the  previ- 
ous Coffee  Agreement — the  price  was 
78.7  cents.  This  was  at  a  time  when 
most  other  grocery  prices  were  going  up. 
The  agreement,  therefore,  can  make  a 
major  contribution  to  the  stability  of 
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coffee  prices  which  is  a  vital  considera- 
tion to  our  consumers  as  well  as  to  the 
producing  coimtries. 

Despite  the  stabilization  of  prices 
under  the  agreement,  the  coffee  earnings 
of  producer  countries  have  increased  ap- 
proximately $500  million  a  year,  from 
$1.8  billion  to  $2.3  billion.  This  increase 
resulted  from  substantial  increases  in 
European  coffee  consumption,  while  the 
value  of  coffee  imports  into  the  United 
States  declined  from  an  annual  average 
of  $1.3  billion  in  1951  to  1960,  to  $1.02 
billion  in  1961  to  1967,  and  to  $963  mil- 
lion in  1967.  Tills  reduction  of  imports 
benefited  our  balance-of-payments  sit- 
uation. 

This  agreement  is  particularly  impor- 
tant to  Latin  America.  The  agreement 
was  strongly  endorsed  by  Carlos  Sanz  de 
Santamaria,  chairman  of  the  Inter- 
American  Committee  on  the  Alliance  for 
Progres.s — CIAP.  Income  from  coffee  ex- 
ports of  the  16  Latin  American  members 
of  the  OAS  average  $1.6  billion  annually 
during  1964  to  1966  and  $1.5  billion  in 
1967. 

An  important  element  of  the  agree- 
ment is  the  new  diversification  fund  to 
which  every  producer  member  of  the 
agreement  will  be  required  to  contribute. 
This  fund  will  be  used  to  assist  in  the 
diversion  of  resources  from  coffee  to  more 
economic  production.  Over  the  5-year 
period  of  the  new  agreement,  this  will 
provide  about  $150  million,  or  $30  million 
per  year,  and,  provided  the  United  States 
finds  the  proposed  use  of  these  funds 
satisfactory,  we  may  lend  up  to  $15  mil- 
lion to  the  fund  and  loan  another  $15 
million  provided  other  coffee-con.suming 
countries  will  match  it.  These  loans  will 
come  from  aid  funds  to  be  authorized  by 
Congress. 

One  aspect  of  this  agreement,  however, 
has  caused  friction  between  the  United 
States  and  Brazil,  and  I  deeply  regret 
and  deplore  this.  This  is  the  problem  of 
soluble  or  instant  coffee  exports  from 
Brazil  to  the  United  States.  Under  this 
agreement,  Brazil  will  henceforth  be  re- 
quired to  impose  an  export  tax  on  its 
soluble  coffee  as  well  as  on  its  green 
coffee. 

Previously,  Brazil  has  taken  the  view 
that  soluble  coffee  was  a  manufactured 
product  and,  under  its  tax  system,  ex- 
port taxes  are  not  imposed  on  such  prod- 
ucts. It  has  also  stated  that  the  soluble 
coffee  industry  was  a  result  of  its  indus- 
trialization effort,  a  part  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  and  our  insistence  on  the 
imposition  of  an  export  tax  represents  a 
depreciation  of  our  adherence  to  the  aims 
of  the  Alliance. 

The  United  States  and  \'irtually  all 
other  consuming  and  producing  countries 
took  the  position  that  governmental 
measures  providing  special  price  advan- 
tages to  processed  coffee  exports  were 
unfair  under  the  agreement,  and  al.'^o  a 
threat  to  its  price  stabilization  fimctior..?. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  hearings  on 
the  proposed  agreement  reveals  certain 
considerations  which  override  Brazil's 
argument.  If  Brazil  was  permitted  to 
continue  not  to  place  a  tax  on  soluble 
coffee  exports  and  other  exporting  coun- 
tries followed  suit,  this  could  have  un- 
dermined the  basis  of  the  agreement: 
namely,  the  stabilization  of  prices.   If 


other  coffee  producers,  particularly  those 
in  Africa  feeling  as  they  did  that  Brazil 
was  taking  unfair  advantage  of  the 
agreement,  attempted  to  engage  in  the 
same  kind  of  competition  with  Brazil, 
there  would  have  been  a  price  war  and 
the  agreement  could  very  well  have 
collapsed. 

This  practice  was  also  unfair  to  other 
Latin  American  producers  of  soluble 
coffee — namely,  Colombia,  Mexico,  and 
Guatemala — which  do  apply  an  export 
tax  to  both  green  and  soluble  coffee. 

There  is  little  evidence  that  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  benefited  from  the  avail- 
ability of  cheaper  Brazilian  in.stant  cof- 
fee. Brazil  has  sold  its  soluble  coffee  to 
the  U.S.  trade  and  has  not  packaged  it 
for  direct  consumer  use.  Therefore,  it  has 
not  been  possible  to  make  direct  price 
comparison  at  the  retail  level  between 
the  Brazilian  and  the  United  States 
product.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  1967  U.S. 
retail  instant  coffee  prices  declined  only 
3  percent  while  roasted  coffee  prices 
dropped  by  7  percent  and  the  price  of 
green  coffee  dropped  by  7  percent. 

Tlie  domestic  coffee  industry  was  ada- 
mant in  its  ix)sition  that  the  Brazilian 
practice  placed  them  in  an  unfair  and 
damaging  situation.  They  have  taken  the 
position  that  if  there  were  no  agreement, 
they  could  have  met  competition  from 
Brazil  by  buying  lower  quality  and 
cheaper  green  beans  from  African  and 
Asian  producers.  But  since  there  was  an 
agreement,  they  could  not  do  this:  the 
African  and  Asian  suppliers  were  limited 
by  tight  export  quotas  and  they  pre- 
ferred to  sell  their  higher  quality  and 
more  expensive  coffee  to  the  United 
States.  The  United  States  in  turn  was 
helping  to  enforce  the  quotas  of  export- 
ing countries  by  limiting  coffee  imports 
to  those  covered  by  quotas.  Had  the 
United  States  not  insisted  that  Brazil 
place  an  export  tax  on  its  soluble  coffee 
exports,  the  United  States  would  have 
been  in  the  anomalous  position  of  telling 
U.S.  producers  that  they  could  not  be 
defended  against  this  unfair  competition 
which  was  made  possible  by  the  func- 
tioning of  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement. 

Given  these  circumstances  and  the 
feelings  of  other  producing  countries,  the 
U.S.  negotiators  had  no  choice  but  to 
urge  Brazil  to  revise  this  position,  which 
it  did  in  the  end  after  much  discussion. 
I  deeply  regret  that  this  issue  has  placed 
a  strain  on  United  States-Brazil  rela- 
tions. Brazil  is  important  to  the  United 
States  and  we  should  do  our  utmost  to 
repair  any  damage  that  has  been  caused 
by  this  problem. 

I  do  liot  believe  that  anyone  would 
benefit  from  the  defeat  of  this  agreement. 
The  consumers  would  lose  from  wild 
price  fluctuations — instead  of  79-cent 
coffee  we  could  be  paying  SI. 11  per  pound 
as  in  1954.  The  producers  would  lose 
greatly  by  a  major  decline  in  earnings. 
The  industrialized  nations  would  suffer 
from  their  foreign  aid  losing  its  con- 
structive value,  and  from  political  in- 
stability that  might  follow  economic 
instability. 

For  all  the.se  reasons  I  support  this 
agreement. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  on  April  23, 
President  Johnson  sent  a  message  to  the 
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Senate  recommending  ratification  of  the 
extension  of  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement,  one  of  the  most  important 
economic  agreements  of  our  times,  which 
expires  September  30.  1968 

Two  days  later,  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  transmitted  both  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  a  draft  bill  which 
would  permit  the  Piesident  to  carry  out 
the  U.S.  obligations  under  the  renewal  of 
the  International  Coffee  Agreement  after 
September  1968. 

As  Senator  from  Hawaii,  the  only  cof- 
fee-growing State  in  the  Union,  I  sup- 
ported from  its  beginnings,  in  1962,  the 
concept  of  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement.  I  believed  then,  as  I  believe 
now.  that  the  agreement  is  beneficial  not 
only  to  the  producing  countries,  but  also 
to  the  United  States  and  the  other  con- 
summg  countries  of  the  world. 

Hawaii  has  a  dual  interest  in  this 
agreement.  Our  farmers,  just  as  the  cof- 
fee farmers  all  over  the  world,  need  a 
fair  return  for  their  coffee.  At  the  same 
time.  ou'r,'people.  like  all  U.S.  consumers, 
must  be  "protected  against  unwarranted 
shortages  of  supply  and  increases  m 
price. 

Hawaii  s  coffee  is  known  the  world  over 
as  "Kona  coffee. '  after  the  district  where 
it  has  been  cultivated  since  the  1850  s. 
Kona  coffee  is  an  arabica  variety  grown 
at  an  elevation  of  750  to  2.000  feet.  It  is 
mainly  shipped  to  the  west  coast  of  the 
United  SUtes.  In  1966  and  1967,  Hawaii 
produced  some  47.000  bags— 132  pounds 
each — of  which  33.325  bags  were  sent  ta 
the  U.S.  mainland,  and  smaller  quanti- 
ties were  exported  abroad.  Hawaii  has 
approximately  4.700  acres  under  coffee 
cultivation  on  860  farms.  In  1966-67.  the 
yield  was  1.300  pounds  of  coffee  per  acre. 

Prom  1957  to  1962.  the  world  coffee 
situation  had  a  depressing  effect  on  re- 
turns to  Kcna  coffeearowers  in  Hawaii. 
Kona  green  coffee  prices,  which  in  1956 
hit  the  high  point  of  63  cents  per  pound, 
beean  to  go  down  tiradually  to  a  low 
point  of  27.9  cents  a  pound  in  1962.  Prices 
recovered  to  32  cents  a  pound  in  1966-67 
as  a  beneficial  result  of  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  Kona  coffee  farms 
grow  but  a  small  crop  in  terms  of  world 
coffee  production,  but  it  is  also  a  fact 
that  our  Hawaiian  coffeegrowers  indi- 
vidually have  been  hurt,  just  like  the  mil- 
lions of  coffee  farmers  around  the  world. 
by  the  wild  price  fluctuations  which  have 
traditionally  plagued  coffee  over  the 
years. 

Coffee  is  not  just  another  product. 
Coffee  is  the  No.  I  agricultural  export 
commodity  of  the  developing  nations, 
and  of  Latin  America  in  particular.  Many 
countries  depend  substantially  on  this 
basic  product  for  their  foreign-exchange 
earnings  and  for  the  dollars  needed  to 
sustain  their  development. 

For  the  major  Latin  American  coffee- 
growing  countries,  coffee  accounts  for 
30  percent  of  total  export  revenue.  Coffee 
exports  represent  40  percent  or  more  of 
the  foreign  earnings  of  Colombia.  Haiti. 
El  Salvador.  Guatemala.  Brazil  and 
Costa  Rica. 

Coffee  is  also  the  most  important  farm 
commodity  in  international  trade,  in 
terms  of  dollar  value.  Of  the  $35  billion 


the  developing  nations  earn  in  total  an- 
nual exports,  coffee  alone  accounts  for 
over  $2  billion. 

Coffee  is  also  important  to  the  con- 
suming countries,  especially  to  the 
United  States,  which  by  itself  consumes 
about  half  of  the  world  coffee  exports. 
Individual  U.S.  consumers  are  also  di- 
rectly involved:  Americans  drink  an  es- 
timated 440  million  cups  of  coffee  a  day. 

Coffee  sales  to  the  United  States  stim- 
ulate a  substantial  market  for  U.S.  ex- 
ports of  machinery,  trucks,  tractors, 
chemicals,  food  and  other  products,  thus 
benefiting  many  U.S.  factories  and  farms. 
The  dollars  earned  by  Latin  America 
from  Its  coffee  sales  return  to  the  United 
Slates  through  the  purchases  of  needed 
staples  and  capital  goods. 

The  activities  generated  by  U.S.  ex- 
ports to  the  coffee  countries,  including 
the  processing,  packaging,  distribution 
and  sale  of  coffee  within  the  United 
States,  provide  some  615.000  jobs  and 
S4.2  billion  in  wages  and  farm  income 
throughout  the  United  States,  accord- 
ing to  a  recent  survey  About  one-third 
of  these  jobs  and  one- fourth  of  the  in- 
come are  stimulated  by  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can coffee  countries. 

A  fair  price  is  of  vital  interest  to  the 
coffee-produc*nR  areas  of  the  world. 
Pre.sident  Kennedy  once  said: 

A  drop  of  I'.iie  cent  u  pound  for  gr**en  coffee 
co8t>  Latin  American  producers  $50  million 
In  export  proceeds — enough  to  seriously  un- 
dercut what  «'e  .ire  seeking  to  accomplish 
by   the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Therefore,  a  slide  in  coffee  prices,  such 
as  occurred  between  1958  and  1963.  ham- 
pered and  thwarted  efforts  to  carry  out 
ion,-? -term  development  programs  aimed 
at  raisinu  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
producing  countries.  The  decline  also 
disrupted  efforts  to  help  these  countries 
i^.elp  themselves. 

In  a  historic  move  to  level  out  these 
crazy  pnce  gyi-ations.  the  major  coffee 
producin-;  and  consuming  nations  of  the 
world — today  totaling  67 — agreed  in 
1962.  under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
Nations  and  with  the  strong  support  of 
the  United  States,  to  establish  the  In- 
ternational Coffee  Agreement. 

This  pact,  put  into  operation  by  stages, 
became  fully  operative  on  May  22.  1965. 
when  the  United  States  was  enabled 
through  implementing  legislation  to  be- 
come fully  active  in  the  agreement. 

The  record  will  show  that  from  its  ini- 
tial stage  in  1963.  and  especially  since  its 
full  operation  in  May  1965.  the  Interna- 
tional Coffee  Agreement  has  given  excel- 
lent results,  even  while  blazing  a  new 
path  in  the  field  of  international  com- 
modity agreements. 

The  producing  coimtries  tried  for 
years,  through  agreements  of  their  own, 
to  establish  and  maintain  export  quotas 
in  order  to  control  the  boom-and-bust 
cycles  that  buffeted  their  economies.  All 
such  attempts  failed  for  the  lack  of  an 
enforcement  machinery. 

The  United  States  and  other  coffee- 
importing  nations  were  then  called  upon 
to  participate  in  a  joint  undertaking — 
the  International  Coffee  Agreement — so 
that  policing  and  enforcement  of  controls 
could  be  made  effective. 

President  Johnson  recently  said: 


The  Coffee  Agreement  was  born  In  1962  as 
a  first  fulflllment  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
More  than  60  nations  Joined  together  In  that 
Agreement  President  John  P.  Kennedy  hailed 
It  aa  "a  heartening  example  of  International 
cooperation  to  resolve  a  vlt.iUy  Important 
economic  problem."  That  problem  in  Us 
broad  dimension,  was  to  stabilize  world  cof- 
fee prices  to  benefit  both  the  coffee  producer 
and  coffee  consumer.  For  years,  wide  price 
swings  had  wasted  the  resources  and  hin- 
dered the  growth  of  developing  nations  who 
depend  so  heavily  on  coffee  exports. 

The  International  Coffee  Agreement 
today  embraces  42  producer  and  25  im- 
porter nations  and  covers  approximately 
98  percent  of  total  world  trade  in  coffee. 
Policy  imder  the  agreement  is  set  by  the 
International  Coffee  Coimcil,  where  all 
participating  countries  are  represented 
Under  terms  of  the  agreement,  the  pro- 
ducer countries  as  a  group  have  1.000 
votes  and  the  consumer  countries  as  a 
group  have  1 .000  votes.  All  important  is- 
sues require  a  two-thirds  vote  by  each 
group.  The  United  States  holds  400  of  the 
consumer  group's  1,000  votes.  Thus,  it  is 
clear  that  no  important  action  can  be 
taken  without  the  approval  of  the 
United  States. 

In  the  short  life  of  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement,  experience  has  dis- 
closed weaknesses,  deficiencies,  loop- 
holes: but  at  each  phase  steps  have  been 
taken  to  strengthen  and  improve  the 
pact.  The  fact  is  that  no  more  effective, 
better  proven  fonr.ula  has  been  foimd 
to  attain  a  stabilized  world  market  for 
coffee  at  prices  fair  both  to  producers 
and  consumers. 

In  the  past  3  years  in  which  it  has  been 
in  full  operation,  the  agreement  has 
achieved  worthwhile  benefits,  which  are 
summarized  by  President  John.son  in  his 
April  23  message  to  the  U.S.  Senate: 

The  1932  aerccment- -which  the  oPnatr 
rntlfied  In  1963 — has  done  the  Job  of  promot- 
ing price  stability  for  coffee  consumers  and 
prodticers  alike: 

Coffee  import  prices  have  been  fair.  Thev 
.tre  iilmost  25  percent  lower  than  the  .iveraee 
price  between  1953  and  1962.  and  10  percent 
higher  than  during  the  world  coffee  slump  of 
1962. 

The  sharp  price  fluctuations  that  plagued 
the  world  coffee  market  la  past  years  have 
been  avoided. 

Coffee  consumers  and  roasters  have  been 
assured  steady  .supplies  at  predictable  and 
stable  prices. 

The  1968  agreement  I  propose  will  extend 
this  record  of  success.  It  builds  on  the  ex- 
perience we  have  gained  over  the  last  several 
years  by: 

Assuring  that  different  types  of  coffee  will 
be  available  at  fair  prices  to  meet  changes  in 
consumer  tastes  and  preferences. 

Providing  fair  treatment  In  trade  for  nil 
forms  of  coffee. 

Attacking  the  problem  of  coffee  surpluses 
by  production  control  and  by  creating  n  Di- 
versification I^ind  to  encourage  shifts  to 
other  crops. 

President  Johnson  also  said  that  with- 
out the  agreement  we  "cotild  return  to 
the  days  of  ruinous  coffee  price  swings. 
disrupting  the  economies  of  many 
friendly  nations,  impairing  world  coffee 
trade,  and  endangering  the  continued 
flow  of  coffee  at  reasonable  prices  to  the 
tables  of  American  families." 

These  are  the  main  achievements  and 
objectives  of  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement.  If  the  pact  is  to  succeed  in 
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attaining  its  long-range  goals,  if  the  pact 
is  to  help  the  coffee-producing  countries 
find  a  ijermanent  solution  to  their  prob- 
lems, if  the  pact  is  to  help  the.se  coun- 
tries help  themselves,  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement  should  be  given  a  real 
change  to  test  itself. 

Our  Government  on  several  occasions 
has  recognized  the  important  role  played 
by  the  agreement  in  the  socioeconomic 
and  political  development  of  Latin 
America.  Tliis  is  why  the  agreement  was 
given  special  attention  and  specific  sup- 
port by  the  United  States  and  the  West- 
ern Hemispheres  chiefs  of  state  meeting 
in  Punta  del  Este.  Uruciuay.  in  April  1967. 

Tlie  agreement,  and  its  coffee  diversi- 
fication fund  were  expres.sly  included  in 
the  plan  of  action  of  the  declaration  of 
Presidents,  as  follows: 

To  combine  efforts  to  strengthen  and  per- 
fect International  .'agreements,  particularly 
the  International  Coffee  Agreement,  to  ob- 
tain favorable  conditions  for  trade  in  basic 
products  of  interest  to  L«itin  America  and  to 
explore  all  possibilities  lor  the  development 
of  new  agreements. 

To  support  the  Un.'-.ni-ing  and  prompt  ini- 
tiation of  tlie  activities  of  the  ctjffee  diversi- 
fication lund.  and  donsider  in  due  cotirse  the 
creation  of  other  funds  to  make  it  po.'^sible 
to  control  the  production  of  basic  products 
of  Interest  to  I>iitin  America  in  which  there 
Is  a  chronic  imbalance  between  supply  and 
demand. 

Tlie  significance  of  the  agreement 
and  its  diversifitation  fund  was  also 
emphasized  at  th.?  Eighth  United  States- 
Mexico  Interparliamentary  Conference 
held  in  Honolulu  in  April  1968.  More 
recently,  the  Chairman  of  the  Interna- 
tional Coffee  Council  and  head  of  the 
Mexican  Coffee  Institute.  Mr.  Miguel 
Angel  Cordera.  speaking  to  coffee  lead- 
ers from  around  the  world  meeting  in 
Mexico  City  to  discuss  the  diversifica- 
tion fund  statutes,  i-ecognized  the  im- 
portance of  dealing  with  the  basic  pio- 
duction-control  problem  when  he  said: 

The  production  of  surplus  coffee  not  only 
constitutes  a  waste  of  manpower,  land  and 
economic  resource*,  but  also  exerts  pres- 
sures on  the  market  and  weakens  prices.  .  .  . 
Our  responsibility  is  very  great,  because  the 
Agreement  is  recognized  as  being  capable  of 
sorting  out  the  most  difficult  situations,  of 
making  constant  progress,  and  of  opening 
paths  which  had  been  regarded  as  impos- 
sible. 

The  Intel-national  Coffee  Agreement 
has  been  in  full  operation  for  only  3 
brief  years,  and  will  expire  on  Septem- 
ber 30,  1968.  Our  coffee  legislation  will 
also  expire  on  September  30,  1968. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  the 
participation  of  the  United  States — the 
world's  largest  coffee  importer — was  es- 
sential, in  the  first,  formative  phase  of 
the  agreement:  this  participation  will 
be  even  more  significant  in  the  second, 
decisive  phase  of  the  pact  beginning  Oc- 
tober 1.  1968. 

The  Punta  del  Este  summit  meeting 
will  long  be  remembered  by  our  neigh- 
bors to  the  south  in  that  we  have  lent 
our  support  to  their  initial  steps  in  the 
establishment  of  a  Latin  American  com- 
mon market. 

It  will  also  be  remembered  because  of 
our  pledged  support  to  the  Interna- 
tional Coffee  Agreement. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 


ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Hlcord  a  statement  which 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr.  MorseI 
had  intended  to  make  on  the  Coffee 
Agreement.  The  Senator  from  Oregon 
is  necessarily  absent  today. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statfmknt  by  Sen.^tor  Morse 

I  support  the  International  Coffee  Agree- 
ment of  19fi8. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  this  agreement 
is  largely  ;in  extension  of  ihp  International 
CoIIee  Agreement  of  1962  which  has  v.orked 
well  to  stabilize  coffee  prices  in  the  world 
market 

This  is  of  fundament;il  importance  to  the 
foreign  exchange  earnings  of  the  coffee  pro- 
ducing countries  of  Latin  America  and 
Africa.  As  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittf-e 
on  American  Republics  Affairs  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  I  have  had  par- 
ticular opportunity  to  realize  the  importance 
of  coffee  to  such  Latin  American  countries 
a.s  Brazil.  Colombia.  Guatemala.  El  SaU.tdor, 
and  Cofita  Rica,  among  others. 

The  penciiiig  agreement  is  thoroughly  in 
the  .spirit  of  the  Alliance  for  Progrers.  and 
I  commend  it  to  the  Senate. 

The  PRE.SIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
l)ievious  urder,  the  Senate  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  vote  on  the  resolution  of  ratifi- 
cation of  Executive  D.  90th  Congress, 
.second  session,  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement  of  1968. 

Tlie  question  is.  Will  the  Senate  ad- 
vise and  consent  to  the  resolution  of 
ratification?  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  <  when  his  name  was 
called*.  On  this  vote  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  I  Mr.  AllottI  and  I  have  a  live 
pair  with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  I  Mr.  Russell  1.  If  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  were  present,  he  would 
vote  •nay."  If  I  were  peiTnitted  to  vote. 
I  would  vote  ■yea."  I  therefore  withhold 
my  vote. 

Mr.  ALLOTT  (after  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative).  I  have  voted  "yea."  I 
therefore  withdraw  my  vote. 

The  bill  clerk  resumed  and  concluded 
the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  this  vote  the 
Senator  from  North  Caiolina  I  Mr. 
Ervin]  and  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Sena- 
tor, from  Tennessee  IMr.  GoreI.  If  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  were  present 
and  votini?.  he  v.'ould  vote  "nay."  If  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  were  pres- 
ent and  at  liberty  to  vote,  he  would  vote 
•yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would 
vote  'yea."  Therefore,  I  withhold  my 
vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virtiinia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore  I,  the  Senator  from  Ala.ska 
IMr  GRtJENi.vc  1 ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  I  Mr.  Russell  I  are  absent  on  ofn- 
cial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  IMr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  IMr.  BayhI,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  IMr.  Brewster],  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  IMr.  BurdickI,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd], 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
land 1,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
I  Mr.  Ervin  I ,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 


(Mr.  FuLBRicHTl.  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa IMr.  Harris!,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  IMr.  IIollincsI.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  KennedyI, 
the  Senator  from  MLs.souri  IMr.  LongI, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  IMr.  Long], 
the  Senator  from  Muine.sota  IMr. 
McCarthyI.  ihe  Senator  Iron  Montana 
IMr.  MetcalfI,  the  Senator  !rom  Minne- 
sota IMr.  r.lo\DALEl,  the  Senator  from 
O'lilahoma  IMr.  Mo-^ronev1.  the  .Senator 
from  New  Mexico  IMr.  MoNXOVAi,  the 
Senator  from  Orepon  IMr.  Morse  1.  tht' 
Senator  from  Maine  IMr.  MuskieI.  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  i  Mr.  Nelso.vI, 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  !  Mr. 
RiBicoFFl.  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jer.'.cy  IMr.  Wii.mam?!  are  nece.ssarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  pre.-ent 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ala-ka  IMr. 
Bartt.ettI,  tlie  Senator  from  Maryland 
IMr.  Brewster  I.  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut IMr.  DODDl.  the  Senator  f:om 
Alaska  IMr.  GrufmncI.  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  IMr.  Nel:,o\-1.  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jci-.sey  l  Mr.  Williams! 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  Lliat.  if  present 
and  votin.e.  the  Sen.itor  irom  South  Car- 
olina IMr.  HoLLiNCsl  would  vote   'nay." 

Mr.  KUCHFL.  I  .inmunce  th'-.t  the 
Senator  from  Utah  IMr.  Bennett  I.  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  iMi-.  Boccsl. 
the  Senator  from  Ma.ssachusetts  I  Mi. 
Brooke!,  the  Senator  from  Kan.sa.«  IMr. 
Carlson  1.  the  Senate"  from  Kentucky 
IMr.  Cooper!,  thp  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  IMr.  Cotton!,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  IMr.  DifksenI.  the  Senator 
from  Michi^j;an  IMr.  GRirriNl.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  IMr.  JoRti.^N],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  IMr.  Morton!,  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  IMr.  Percy! 
are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  aiid  voting,  the  Sv^'nator 
from  Utah  IMr.  Bennett  I.  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  I  Mi-.  Boers!,  the  Senator 
from  Ma.s.sachu:-etts  I  Mr.  Brooke  1.  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  iMr.  Cooper!. 
the  Senator  f'om  Illinois  IMr.  DirksenI. 
the  Senator  I'rorn  Idaho  IMr.  Joao.'iNl, 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  'Mr. 
Percy  1  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  51, 
liays  8,  as  follows : 


[No.  202  Ex.] 

YEAS— 51 

Aiken 

Hayden 

Mundt 

Anderson 

Hickenloopcr 

Murphy 

Baker 

Hill 

Pastore 

Bible 

Holland 

Pearson 

Byrd.  Va. 

Hruska 

Pell 

Byrd.  V/.  Va. 

Inouye 

Prouty 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Case 

Javlts 

Scott 

Church 

Jordan.  N.C 

Smathcrs 

Clark 

Kuchel 

Smith 

Curtis 

Liiiisclie 

.Spons 

Eliender 

McClellan 

Thurmor.d 

Fannin 

McGee 

Tower 

Fong 

McGovern 

Williams.  Del 

Harsen 

Mclntyre 

Yarboroujh 

Hartke 

Miller 

Your.p.  N   Dak 

Hatfipld 

Mess 

NAYS— 8 

Young  Ohio 

Dominlck 

Proxmire 

Talmad;-»e 

Hart 

Stennis 

Tydlngs 

Magnuson 

SyminL'tor. 

PRESENT 

AND    GIVING    LIVE    PAIRS,    A 

PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 3 

Sparkman 

for. 

Allott,  for 

Mansfield. 

for. 
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Bartlett 

B«7b 

Bennett 

Boots 

Brewster 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Carlson 

Cooper 

Cotton 

DlrkMn 

Dodd 

BaaUand 
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NOT  VOTINO— 37 


BrTln 

Pulbrlght 

Ctore 

Orlffln 

Oruening 

HarrU 

Holllnss 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Kenned? 

Long.  Mo. 

Long.  L*. 

McCarthy 

Metcalf 


Mondale 

Monroney 

Montoya 

Morse 

Morton 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Percy 

RlblcolT 

Russell 

WUltama.  N.J. 


The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  ( Mr.  Mc- 
Ge«  in  the  chair).  Two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  present  and  voting  having 
voted  in  the  affirmative,  the  resolution 
of  ratification  is  agreed  to. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
Immediately  notified  of  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty.  _  ^     ^ 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.<;ent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business.  

THE   NATIONAL   EDUC.'\TION   ASSO- 
CIATION OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  S.  2628.  The 
bill  has  been  cleared  with  the  other  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Leclslativi  Clirk.  A  bill  <S  2628) 
to  amend  the  act  entitled  'An  act  to  In- 
corporate the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation of  the  United  States."  approved 
June  30.  1906    34  Stat   804' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciar>'.  with  amendments,  on 
pajre  2.  line  22.  after  the  word  •'princi- 
pal", strike  out  "and"  and  insert  "of": 
and  in  line  25.  after  the  word  "has", 
insert  "been  approved":  so  as  to  make 
the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
3  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  Incorporate 
the  National  Education  Association  of  the 
United  States."  approved  June  30,  1906  (34 
Stat.  804).  as  amended.  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"S«c.  3.  That  the  said  corporation  shall 
further  have  power  to  have  and  to  use  a 
common  seal,  and  to  alter  and  change  the 
same  at  its  pleasure:  to  sue  or  to  be  sued 
In  any  court  of  the  United  States,  or  other 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction;  to  make 
bylaws  not  Inconsistent  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  or  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  to  take  or  receive,  whether 
by  gift,  grant,  devise,  bequest,  or  purchaae, 
any  real  or  personal  estate,  and  to  hold, 
grant,  transfer,  sell,  convey,  hire,  or  lease  the 
same  for  the  purpose  of  its  incorporation; 
to  accept  and  administer  any  trust  of  real 
or  personal  estate  for  any  educational  pur- 


pose within  the  obJecU  of  the  corporation; 
and  to  borrow  money  for  lt«  corporate  pur- 
poMs.  Issue  bonds  therefor,  and  secure  the 
■ame  by  mortgage,  deed  of  trust,  pledge,  or 
otherwise." 

(b)  Section  6(a)  of  such  Act.  as  amended. 
U  amended  by  deleting  "a  Board  of  Trustees,". 

(c)  Section  7  of  such  Act.  aa  amended,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Ssc.  7  (a)  The  invested  fund  now  known 
as  the  'Permanent  Fund-  of  the  National 
Education  Association."  shall  be  held  in  such 
corporation  as  a  Permanent  Fund  and  shall 
be  in  charge  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
which  shall  provide  for  the  safekeeping  and 
Investment  of  such  fund,  and  of  all  other 
funds  which  the  corporation  may  receive  by 
donaUon,  bequest,  or  devise  No  p»rt  of  the 
principal  of  such  Permanent  Fund  or  lU 
accretions  shall  be  expended  or  transferred 
to  the  General  Fund,  except  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  Representative  Assembly,  after 
the  proposed  expenditure  or  transfer  has 
been  approved  by  the  Executive  Committee 
and  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  after  printed 
notice  of  the  proposed  expenditure  or  transfer 
has  been  printed  in  the  Journal  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  at  least  two 
months  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  Repre- 
sentative Assembly. 

"(b)  The  income  of  the  Permanent  Fund 
shall  be  used  only  to  meet  the  cost  of  main- 
taining the  organization  of  the  Association 
and  of  publishing  its  annual  volume  of  Pro- 
ceedings, unless  the  terms  of  the  donation, 
bequest,  or  devise  shall  otherwise  specUy  or 
the  Bylaws  of  the  corporation  shall  other- 
wise provide. 

"(C)  The  Executive  Conunlttee  shall  elect 
the  secretary  of  the  Association,  who  shall 
be  secretary  of  the  ExecuUve  Committee,  and 
shall  fix  the  compensation  and  the  term  of 
his  office  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  four 
years." 

See.  2  Upon  the  adoption  by  the  Repre- 
sentative Assembly  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  of  amended  bylaws  to  pro- 
vide for  the  administration  of  the  property 
of  the  corporation  and  for  the  selection  of 
the  secretary  of  the  Association,  section  7  of 
the  Act  of  June  30.  1906  (34  Stat.  804).  shall 
be  of  no  further  force  and  effect. 


The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


AMENDMENT     OF     THE     PACKERS 

AND  STOCKYARDS  ACT,    1921.  AS 

AMENDED 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1311.  H.R  10673.  The  bill  has  been 
cleared  on  the  other  side  but  it  was  not 
included  In  the  calendar  this  morning 
due  to  an  error,  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Lecisl.mive  Clerk.  A  bill  <H.R. 
10673)  to  amend  title  III  of  the  Packers 
and  Stockyards  Act.  1921,  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bilP 

There  lieing  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  1,  at  the  beginning  of 
line  11,  Insert  "market  agencies";  and 
on  page  4,  line  7.  after  the  word  "mar- 
ket.", insert  "Such  rules  and  regulations 
shall  not  prevent  a  registered  market 
agency  or  dealer  from  rendering  service 


on  other  markets  or  In  occasional  and 
Incidental  off-market  transactions  " 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  are  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  the  report  (No.  1331)  explaining 
the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SHORT   BXPLANATIO!* 

This  bill  Is  intended  to  clarify  a  stockyard 
owner's  authority  under  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act.  1921,  on  a  reasonable  and 
nondiscriminatory  basis,  to  (1)  prevent  per- 
sons not  acceptable  to  him  from  acting  as 
market  agencies  or  dealers  at  his  stockyard: 
and  (2)  prescribe  rules  and  regiUatlons  for 
the  conduct  of  his  yard  and  operations  con- 
ducted there.  It  Is  also  intended  to  allow 
stockyard  owners  and  market  agencies  great- 
er discretion  as  to  the  services  they  will 
furnish.  The  objective  Is  to  permit  better 
management  of  stockyards  and  make  them 
more  competitive  for  the  benefit  of  the  opera- 
tors and  those  using  their  facilities. 

COMMITTEE    DELIBERATION 

The  committee's  Subcommittee  on  Agri- 
cultural Research  and  General  Legislation 
held  hearings  on  January  25  and  26  on  H.R. 
10673  and  on  a  companion  Senate  bill.  S. 
1149.  The  bills  are  essentially  Identical  In 
substance,  except  that  H.R.  10673  contains 
the  amendments  proposed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  All  witnesses  who  de- 
sired to  be  heard  were  heard  and  the  hear- 
ings have  been  printed.  The  bill  was  generally 
favored  by  witnesses  who  felt  that  It  would 
result  In  better  stockyard  management  so 
that  the  yards  could  serve  the  Industry 
better.  The  bill  was  opposed  by  various 
market  agencies  and  their  livestock  ex- 
changes, who  feared  that  the  bill  might  give 
the  stockyard  owners  too  much  authority  to 
exclude  market  agencies  from  their  yards. 
The  American  Farm  Bureau  and  the  National 
Livestock  Producers  Association  proposed 
somewhat  similar  amendments  which  are 
discussed  In  the  attached  letter  of  March  8. 
1968  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  need  for  the  bill  is  fully  explained  in 
the  attached  report  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  on  S.  1149.  dated  June  5,  1967. 

The  committee  felt  that  the  amendments 
recommended  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  S.  1149.  and  Included  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  H.R.  10673,  should  provide 
adequate  protection  for  market  agencies 
from  any  arbitrary  or  unreasonable  action 
by  stockyard  owners.  Under  these  provisions 
(1)  a  stockyard  owner's  determination  that 
a  market  agency's  ser^•lce8  will  be  beneficial 
must  be  made  on  a  basis  which  Is  not  un- 
reasonable or  unjustly  discriminatory;  (2) 
stockyard  services  can  not  be  refused  on  any 
basis  that  is  unreasonable  or  unjustly  dis- 
criminatory: and  (3)  it  is  made  unlawful  and 
subject  to  a  cease  and  desist  order  by  the 
Secretary  for  any  stockyard  owner  to  engage 
in  any  unfair,  unjustly  discriminatory,  or  de- 
ceptive practice  in  connection  with  deter- 
mining whether  persons  should  be  au- 
thorized to  operate  at  the  stockyard. 

The  committee  has  recommended  specific 
mention  of  market  agencies  in  the  definition 
of  stockyard  to  give  recognition  to  their 
Interest  in  proper  stockyard  management. 
The  commltteee  also  gave  consideration  to  a 
further  amendment  to  rtqulre  the  stock- 
yard owner,  before  making  his  determination 
that  a  market  agency's  services  would  or 
would   not   be    beneficial    to    the    yard.    Its 
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patrons  and  customers,  to  receive  the  advice 
of  a  market  supervision  committee  consist- 
ing of  a  representative  of  the  stockyard 
owner,  a  person  selected  by  a  majority  of  the 
market  agencies  and  dealers  operating  at  the 
yard,  and  an  employee  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  designated  by  the  Secretary.  The 
committee  felt  very  strongly  that  stockyard 
owners  should  avail  themselves  of  such 
consultation,  but  that  such  consultation  and 
the  precise  composition  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee should  not  be  made  a  statutory  re- 
quirement. The  committee  felt  that  such  con- 
sultation would  contribute  to  better  under- 
standing and  better  stockyard  management 
and  operations  and  would  avoid  administra- 
tive appeals  from  stockyard  owners'  decisions. 
The  committee  carefully  considered  the 
amendments  proposed  by  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  and  the  National  Livestock  Producers 
Association,  together  with  the  Department's 
comments  thereon,  and  adopted  an  alterna- 
tive amendment  which  Is  more  consistent 
with  the  objectives  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engro.ssed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY 
CROW  INDIANS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  Sen- 
ator Metcalfs  and  my  good  friend. 
Barney  Old  Coyote,  has  informed  me 
that  a  number  of  his  people  from  the 
Crow  country  would  be  arriving  in 
Wa.shington,  and  I  am  glad  to  note  that 
they  are  in  the  Capitol  this  afternoon. 

This  group  numbers  32  Crow  Indians 
with  their  chaperones.  The  Crow  Tribe 
is  sponsoring  this  trip  for  the  students 
as  an  Incentive  to  them  and  to  give  them 
a  better  appreciation  for  the  countiT  in 
which  they  live. 

Some  of  these  students  are  recent 
graduates  from  high  school:  some  are 
honor  students;  and  others  are  .selected 
for  their  perfect  attendance:  but  the 
prlmai-y  criterion  is  that  "these  are  good 
students."  Some  will  enter  college  this 
fall:  others  will  lie  attempting  to  con- 
tinue their  education  while  still  others 
will  continue  in  high  school. 

The  chief  chaperones  are  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ivan  Small.  Mrs.  Small  is  the  former 
Pauline  Whiteman-Runs-Hlm  and  the 
outgoing  vice  secretary  of  the  Crow 
Tribe.  Pauline  has  always  been  interest- 
ed in  providing  educational  and  enrich- 
ment opportunities  for  Crow  Indians. 

The  other  chaperones  are  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  Bull  Tail,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Half,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blaine  Falls 
Down.  All  three  wives  are  members  of 
the  education  committee  of  the  Cro'.v 
Ti-ibe.  It  has  been  instrumental  in  pro- 
viding educational  opportunities  and  en- 
richment activities  for  Crow  youth,  in- 
cluding the  establishment  of  the  Crow 
Youth  Camp  in  the  Big  Horn  Mountains, 
".hich  was  a  unicjue  experiment  in  en- 
richment activities  for  Crow  youth — 
even  before  the  Job  Corps  program.  It  is 
very  similar  to  the  Job  Corps  program 
in  that  remedial  classroom  work  is  pro- 
%1ded  while  working  in  the  Big  Horn 


Canyon.  This  will  be  the  fourth  year  of 
operation  for  the  Crow  Youth  Camp. 

On  behalf  of  Senator  Metc.^lf  and 
myself,  I  welcome  our  fellow  Montanans 
and  descendants  of  the  fii-st  Americans 
to  the  Nations  Capitol. 


POLICY   STATEMENT   OP   REPUBLI- 
CAN COORDINATING  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  em 
ver>'  pleased  to  serve  on  the  Republic  in 
Coordinating  Committee  and  to  have 
played  a  part  in  the  deliberations  of  many 
men  more  expert  than  I  which  led  to  the 
publication  of  a  policy  statement  on 
America's  current  posture  in  internation- 
al affairs. 

I  have  learned  from  my  travels 
throughout  our  great  coimtry  that  our 
people  are  deeply  perplexed  over  the 
situation  in  the  world  today.  They  find 
it  difficult  to  understand  why  things  are 
so  unsettled  everywhere,  why  our  allies 
and  friends  are  deserting  us,  and  mast  of 
all,  why  America's  prestige  and  power 
have  been  permitted  to  decline  so 
dramatically. 

The  Republican  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee's statement  provides  .some  an- 
swers to  .such  questions.  It  contains  many 
useful  facts  and  puts  many  seemingly 
unrelated  events  into  an  overall  context 
which  gives  them  new  meaning. 

I  regret  to  say  that  the  policy  paper 
indicates  America  and  the  forces  of  free- 
dom in  the  world  are  on  the  defensive. 
And  we  are  on  the  defensive  for  one  vei-y 
simple  reason — during  the  past  nearly 
8  years  of  Democratic  administration, 
America  has  had  no  global  strategj'.  As 
a  result  our  sense  of  national  purpose  has 
been  confused  by  too  many  ad  hoc,  reac- 
tive, unrelated,  and  often  mutually  con- 
tradictorj-  policies.  Regrettably,  Ameri- 
ca has  presented  the  world  with  a  blur- 
red and  puzzling  image — an  image  of  a 
powerful  but  vacillating  giant,  devoid  of 
plan  principle  or  design  and  imdecided 
about  Its  basic  objectives. 

Mr.  President,  this  was  not  always  the 
case.  In  1960,  after  8  years  of  Eisenhower 
administration,  America's  strength  was 
supreme,  our  alliances  were  intact,  Amer- 
ica was  successfully  handling  her  oppo- 
nents in  a  peaceful  yet  firm  manner,  and 
most  importantly,  peace  and  stability 
prevailed  throughout  most  of  the  world. 

Today,  that  picture  has  changed  al- 
most beyond  recognition.  I  think  the  co- 
ordinating committee's  policy  paper  pro- 
vides some  answers  to  the  questions  all 
Americans  are  asking  as  to  how  this  has 
happened. 

I  ak  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  Republican  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee paper  entitled  "Foreign  Policy — 
The  Crisis  of  Confidence"  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
FoEEiGN  Policy — The  Crisis  of  Confidence 

I.    INTRODUCTION 

After  nearly  eight  years  of  Democratic  Ad- 
ministration, the  wreckage  of  our  country's 
foreign  policy  is  strewn  around  the  world  for 
all  to  see.  Since  1960  our  strategic  superior- 
ity has  slipped.  Our  alliances  have  virtually 
disintegrated.  Our  strength  has  been  dissi- 
pated In  pursuit  of  secondary  objectives. 


In  consequence.  America  is  on  the  defen- 
sive throughout  the  world.  Our  friends  turn 
away  from  us.  Our  leadership  is  disputed 
and  openly  challenged.  Our  prestige  is  grave- 
ly eroded.  Our  enemies  axe  increasingly  bold. 

In  this  election  year  the  American  people 
have  the  right,  indeed  the  obligation,  to  ask 
of  the  Party  in  power  how  and  why  this  has 
happened. 

The  answer  is  not  difficult  to  find.  Demo- 
cratic Administrations  have  forgotten  two 
fundamentals  upon  which  United  States'  for- 
eign policy  has  traditionally  been  based: 

Firat,  America's  jjoUclee  ;;nd  actions  must 
always  be  based  on  principles  derived  from 
the  moral  and  spiritual  values  of  our  herit- 
age, and  thus  in  accord  with  the  highest 
aspirations  of  mankind.  Instead  principles 
have  nil  too  often  been  sacrificed  to  ex- 
pediency. 

Second,  America's  military  and  economic 
strength  must  be  sufficient  to  protect  the  na- 
tion's vital  Interests  anywhere  in  the  world. 
Above  all,  our  government's  unmistakable 
determination  to  use  its  strength  when 
necessary  must  be  clear  to  friend  and  foe 
alike.  Any  doubts  about  either  our  strength — 
or  oiu-  leaders'  resolve  to  use  it — Impair  our 
credibility  as  a  world  power.  Throughout  the 
world,  since  1960  our  amblvplent  policies  have 
created  more  anxiety  and  doubt  than  confi- 
dence In  America. 

The  true  measure  of  our  nation's  foreign 
policy  Is  whether  or  not  it  has  enhanced  the 
security  and  well-being  of  our  people.  By  this 
test,  the  past  two  Democratic  Administra- 
tions have  failed — the  Bay  of  Pigs,  the  Berlin 
Wall  and  the  Pueblo  Incident  are  only  sym- 
bolic of  the  general  malaise.  The  peace  and 
stability  In  world  affairs  that  prevailed  dur- 
ing the  Elsenhower  Administration  are  gone. 
Today  our  nation  Is  less  secure.  We  are  less 
strong.  We  are  less  sure  of  our  purpose. 
America's  prestige  and  credibility  have 
crumbled. 

How  has  this  happened — and.  more  Im- 
portant, how  would  a  new  Republican  .Ad- 
ministration remedy  the  situation?  • 

n.    THE    WORLD    VIEW 

For  purposes  of  strategic  planning  the 
world  can  be  viewed  In  three  parts:  The  Com- 
munist World,  the  Free  World,  and  the  Un- 
committed World. 

The  safeguarding  of  America's  vital  Inter- 
ests requires  a  global  strategy  encompassing 
these  major  divisions  and  their  complex  In- 
terrelationships. Without  this  strategy  our 
policies  become  inconsistent  and  contradic- 
tory. 

During  the  Eisenhower  years,  America's 
.successful  global  strategy  was  b.^sed  upon 
our  preponderance  of  military  and  economic 
strength,  buttressed  by  free  world  alliances. 
These  alliances,  always  sanctioned  and 
sometimes  supported  by  the  United  Nations, 
required  agreement  on  a  common  danger  and 
ii  sharing  of  the  burdens  of  maintaining  the 
peace. 

The  strategy  worked.  An  armistice  was 
promptly  achieved  in  Korea.  Communism 
was  contained.  As  long  as  Republican  policies 
continued,  peace  was  maintained.  None 
dared    challenge    America's    might    or    will. 


» In  eleven  foreign  policy  reports  Issued 
during  the  past  three  years,  the  Republican 
Coordinating  Committee  has  reviewed  In  de- 
tail most  of  the  major  areas  of  Interest  to  the 
United  States  abroad.  These  papers  have 
Identified  errors  made  by  Democratic  Admin- 
istrations and  presented  specific  recommen- 
dations for  corrective  action.  The  reports  are 
entitled:  United  States  Relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  U.S.  Foreign  Policy  in  Vietnam, 
Our  North  Atlantic  Alliance,  The  United 
States  &  Eastern  Europe,  The  Middle  East — 
Crisis  and  Opportunity  {i967).  Continuing 
Crisis  in  the  Middle  East  (1968) ,  Latin  Amer- 
ica— Progress  or  Failure?,  East-West  Trade, 
Foreign  Economic  Assistance,  The  American 
Image  Abroad,  and  The  United  Nationt. 
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None  dared  challenge  the  free  world's  collec- 
tive strength  or  purpose. 

In  1960.  after  eight  years  of  peace,  the 
Democratic  cindldate  for  President  charged: 
•The  Republican  peace  and  prosperity  Is  a 
myth.  We  are  not  enjoying  a  period  of 
peace  only  a  pen<;d  of  stagnation  and  re- 
treat, while  Amerlr.i  becomes  second 

Members  of  the  new  Admlnlstr.itlon  ap- 
parently Joelleved  tdi.s  allegation— proved 
false  by  subs»Kjuent  events  because  they 
Immedl  itely  bej  in  t.imperlnn  with  est;ib- 
llshe-l  policies. 

Nat  only  were  the  new  policies  wrong,  but 
their  implementation  became  Increasingly 
unsysremailc  The  N  >tlcnal  Security  Council 
machinery — so  carefully  structured  during 
the  Elsenhower  Administration  to  develop 
and  coordinate  our  foreign  policy-  w»s  dis- 
mantled. White  Ho'jse  subordinates,  unversed 
In  prnctlc.^1  foreign  affairs,  were  permitted  to 
dabble  in  this  critical  area  The  professional 
diplomatic  corps  w>s  expanded  to  make  room 
for  political  appointees  ready  to  support  the 
new  policies  Inevlt;ibly  confiislnn  and  con- 
flict replaced  order  .ind  precision.  The  se- 
curity of  the  nation  and  the  well-being  of 
tlve  Am^rj.cin  people  were  placed  in  jeopardy 

Only  bjcause  the  previous  Republican  -Ad- 
ministration had  bequeathed  to  Its  succes- 
sors a  coherent  body  of  foreign  policy  based 
upon  unrlvalcti  tiiplomatlc.  mllllar>-  and 
economic  strength,  were  the  Democrats  able 
to  improvise  and  experiment  for  so  long 
wltho-.il  having  to  account  for  their  errors. 
Slow  as  the  day  of  reckoning  h<w  been  in 
r.rrlving.  it  Is  now  clearly  at  hand.  We  see  It 
m  the  tragic  loss  of  America's  stature  in  the 
world. 

A.  The  Communi3t  world 

For  two  generations  and  through  two  world 
w.irs  the  United  States  has  opposed  aggres- 
sion bv  hostile  totallUrlan  systems  In  Eu- 
rope .tnd  Asia  We  have  considered  such  op- 
position essential  to  our  own  security  and 
thus  in  the  national  Interest. 

Sin.e  the  late  1940s  Soviet  and  Chinese 
Communist  governments  have  been  the  chief 
instigators  of  such  aggression  As  a  result, 
conwinmen-  of  Soviet  and  Chinese  Commu- 
nism has  been  the  foundaUon  stone  of  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  and  has  received  firm  bi- 
partisan support  Throughout  the  Elsenhower 
AdmlnistraUon  the  worldwide  Communist 
movement  was  contained  without  major 
armed  conflict. 

Shortly  after  the  Democratic  Administra- 
tion took  power  this  picture  changed.  While 
rapidiv  increasing  United  States  assisunce 
to  Laos  and  South  Vietnam,  the  new  Ad- 
ministration simultaneously  sought  accom- 
modation with  the  Russians.  Intrigued  by 
the  USSR's  declimng  influence  over  the  world 
Communist  movement  and  the  Soviet's  dis- 
inclination to  continue  domestically  the 
worst  excesses  of  the  StaUnlst  era.  our  new 
President  decided  that  the  United  States 
should  somehow  exploit  the  situation. 

In  its  zeal  to  encourage  ferment  and  change 
within  The  Communist  world,  the  Admin- 
istration gravely  misjudged  the  Influence 
an  outside  power  can  exert  for  Internal  re- 
form In  a  largely  self-sufflclent  totalitarian 
state.  It  was  apparently  assumed  that  the 
Soviets  were  so  eager  to  raise  the  living 
standards  of  their  own  people  that  they 
would  accept  the  polycentrlc  and  "liberaliz- 
ing "  movements  developing  In  the  Com- 
munist camp. 

Such  suppositions  led  Democratic  policy 
makers  to  focus  more  on  presumed  Soviet 
intentions  than  on  Soviet  actions,  many  of 
which  continued  to  be  inimlcable  to  the 
United  States.  Wishful  thinking  Induced  the 
Administration  to  deal  with  the  Soviets  ac- 
cording to  what  they  said,  not  what  they  did. 

No  one  would  fault  the  basic  aims — to 
relax  tensions  and  end  the  arms  race— alma 
espoused  long  before  by  President  Elsen- 
hower. His  Open  Skies  and  Atoms  for  Peace 
proposals  and  his  appointment  of  our  first 
disarmament  advisor  created  an  atmosphere 


conducive  to  negotiation.  But  there  was  a 
critical  difference  In  basic  approach:  in  all 
negotiations  Republicans  required  the  Com- 
munists to  meet   us   half-way. 

On  the  other  h  ind.  since  1960  our  leaders 
have  acted  as  If  we  were  obliged  to  demon- 
strate our  sincerity  -not  once,  but  again  and 
again — before  the  Russians  could  be  expected 
to  respond  in  kind.  Disregarding  policies 
which  had  sustained  our  leadership  of  the 
free  world  since  World  War  II.  new  policy- 
makers Innovated  and  improvised. 

A  prime  result  of  this  experimentation  has 
been  crippling  policy  contradictions.  The 
mo;<t  glaring;  include: 

The  Administration's  eager  effort  to  "build 
bridges"  to  Communism  in  Europe  while 
fighting  Communist  expansion  in  Asia.  Over 
80  percent  of  the  weapons  used  against  the 
United  States  in  Vietnam  have  been  pro- 
duced m  the  USSR  and  Eastern  Europe.  Yet 
the  President  announced  in  1964  that  Amer- 
ica would  seek  to  "build  bridges  across  the 
gulf  "  separating  Communist  regimes  in 
Euroie  from  the  West  primarily  by  offering 
to  increa.se  our  trade  with  Iron  Curtain 
countries.  Such  East-West  tr.ide  obviously 
could  help  the  Communists  kill  Americans 
by  proxy  in  Asia. 

Tl^e  Administration's  exhortations  for 
Wt-srern  European  nations  to  stand  firm 
against  Coinmuiusn  wliile  Americn  sought  to 
negotl.ite  r.rms  c  r.trol  agreements  with  the 
USSR  without  ndcquate  consideration  of  our 
allies'  interesT.. 

The  Administration's  toleration  of  what 
has  become  an  aggressive  and  openly  avowed 
Communist  state  in  Cuba  only  90  miles  from 
Miami,  while  Amorlc.in  forces  disperse  all 
over  the  world  to  frustrate  Communist  de- 
signs. Following  the  disastrous  Bay  of  Pigs 
venture,  the  Democratic  Administration  re- 
versed Its  policy  completely,  denying  Cuban 
exiles  virtually  all  hope  o(  returning  home 
in  the  near  future.  Meanwhile.  Castro- 
trained  guerrillas  have  been  active  in  such 
countries  as  the  Dominican  Republic.  Guata- 
mala.  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Bolivia.  Cas- 
tro-financed propaganda  and  subversive  ac- 
tivities have  spread  even  beyond  Latin 
America.  Cuban  mercenaries  fought  with  the 
Congo  rebels  against  the  legally  constituted 
government  in  Klnshasba,  and  a  Cuban 
bodyguard  unit  foiled  a  coup  attempt  by  in- 
digenous African  troops  aimed  at  ridding  the 
Congo  (Brazzaville)  of  its  leftist  President. 
Conferences  in  Havana  have  repeatedly  pro- 
vided a  forum  for  anti-American  invective, 
including  inflammatory  statements  urging 
revolution  In  the  United  States  by  black 
power  advocate  Stokely  Carmlchael. 

The  Adminisuations  eagerness  to  negotiate 
non-proliferation  and  space  treaties  without 
adequate  safeguards  despite  mounting  evi- 
dence of  the  USSR's  increasing  military  ca- 
pability. In  their  zeal  to  reconcile  East- West 
differences.  Democratic  policy-makers  even 
concluded  that  America's  overwhelming  mili- 
tary superiority  had  become  a  barrier  to  deal- 
ing successfully  with  the  USSR.  In  order  to 
help  overcome  the  Imagined  Soviet  inferior- 
ity complex.  United  States  military  policy  has 
tended  to  emphasize  "parity"  In  armaments 
rather  than  superiority  over  the  Soviets. 

Proponents  of  "parity"  believe  that  our  of- 
fensive capability  is  invincible  and  there- 
fore that  our  development  of  more  advanced 
weapons  would  merely  Increase  our  exist- 
ing "overkill "  capacity  and  accelerate  the 
arms  race.  So  believing,  the  Administration 
restricted  America's  weapons  development, 
then  tried  to  persuade  the  Russians  to  fol- 
low suit.  The  Soviet  reaction  should  have 
been  foreseen.  They  feigned  Interest  but 
simultaneously  increased  their  military 
budget  and  pushed  vigorously  ahead  with 
new  weapons. 

For  several  years  the  Soviets  have  nar- 
rowed their  strategic  gap  with  the  United 
States.  At  current  relative  rates  of  growth 
their  strategic  missile  force  will  shortly 
equal  ours.  They  have  begun  deployment  of 


ari  extensive  antl-mlsslle  system  (ABM). 
After  our  failure  to  dissuade  them  from  this 
action,  not  only  by  exhortation  but  also 
by  our  Defense  Secretary's  refusal  to  ex- 
pend funds  the  Congress  voted  for  ABM 
development,  we  belatedly  and  half-hearted- 
ly .started  a  very  thin  shield  of  our  own.  The 
S^viel.s  have  al.so  iinvellod  a  new  orbital  bomb 
system  capable  of  latmchlng  nuclear  strikes 
from  outer  space.  This  development  contra- 
venes tiic  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  a  re- 
cent treaty  hailed  by  the  Administration  as 
preserving  outer  space  for  ucacef-il  u--e. 

Tragically,  the  Democrats'  false  charge  in 
I960  about  a  '  m1?sil»  gap"  now  threatens  to 
become  a  reality  by  virtue  of  polices  that 
tliey  lia\e   themselves  imposed. 

While  rapidly  expanding  their  missile 
strength,  the  Soviets  have  also  qunlitalively 
and  quantitatively  enlarged  their  air  and 
naval  power  For  the  first  time  they  have 
displayed  large  naval  forces  In  the  Medi- 
terranean. The'.r  submarine  fleet  already 
exceeds  ours  numerically  and  nuclear-pow- 
ered missile  submarines  are  rapidly  being 
added.  Several  new  high-performance  air- 
craft, u.iknown  to  the  West  until  the  1967 
Domodevddo  air  show,  are  operational.  By 
contrast.  America '.s  Fill  aircraft  (formerly 
the  TFXi.  Imposed  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
ferse  over  strenuous  mir.t..ry  objections,  is 
loo  expensive,  too  heavy,  too  unreliable,  and 
toi    late. 

The  Soviet  research  and  development 
budget  for  new  weapons  now  svirpasses  that 
of  the  United  States.  Exependltures  for  of- 
fensive strategic  forces  reportedly  have  dou- 
bled ours  for  the  past  four  years.  Because  of 
the  long  leadtime  required  to  develop  major 
new  weapons,  the  United  States  may  be  hear- 
ing a  -Strategic  crossover — the  critical  point 
at  which  the  net  strategic  advantage  passes 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  During  the  long  years 
when  Mr.  McNamara  was  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, he  emphatically  denied  this  possibil- 
ity— with  the  same  sureness,  let  It  be  noted, 
tliat  he  evidenced  in  repeatedly  predicting 
an  early  end  to  American  involvement  in 
Vietnam. 

Asia  is  vital  In  any  assessment  of  the 
Communist  world. 

In  January  1961  Republicans  left  this  area 
m  relative  peace.  Today,  a  major  war  drags 
on  m  Vietnam.  South  Korea  Is  again  actively 
threatened.  India's  borders  remain  tense 
after  fighting  erupted  with  both  China  and 
Pakistan.  Hong  Kong's  future  is  uncertain 
following  bloody  civil  disorders.  Subversion 
of  external  Conununlst  origin  Is  active  In  a 
half  dozen  free  nations. 

In  Asia  we  confront  two  major  Communist 
powers.  Soviet  Russia  and  Communist  China 
harbor  deep  antagonisms,  but  they  are  united 
in  regarding  the  United  States  as  the  prin- 
cipal obsetacle  to  their  regional  and  world 
goals.  They  are  also  united  In  their  deter- 
mination to  weaken  our  nation.  So  mo- 
tivated, the  Soviet  and  Chinese  Communists 
vie  to  outstrip  each  other  in  aiding  enemies 
m  Vietnam. 

Of  all  nations.  Communist  China  is  most 
openly  hostile  to  the  United  States  and  to 
a  stable  world  order.  For  many  reasons,  in- 
cluding her  self-imposed  isolation  and  bel- 
ligerent attitude  toward  the  world,  Com- 
munist China  has  turned  Inward  and  she  has 
convulsed.  Continuing  conflict  and  Internal 
stress  make  It  impossible  now  to  predict 
whether  the  Communists  will  be  able  to  re- 
tain centralized  control  of  that  huge  coun- 
try: or  whether  China  will  disintegrate  into 
regional  rule  by  wardlords;  or  even  whether 
the  Chinese  people  will  regain  the  freedom  to 
choose  a  better  form  of  government  and 
then  rejoin  the  free  world.  Therefore,  this  := 
a  time  for  watchful  waiting. 

For  years  Communist  China  has  stirred 
trouble  abroad  in  order  to  distract  her  peo- 
ple from  the  deteriorating  internal  situation. 
She  has  twice  attacked  India,  created  dis- 
turbances In  Macao  and  Hong  Kong,  nearly 
conquered  Indonesia  from  within,  launched 
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wide-spread  subversion  in  Africa,  contin- 
ually probed  the  Taiwan  Straits,  encouraged 
disgraceful  conduct  by  her  diplomats  abroad, 
and  mistreated  foreign  diplomats  and  news- 
men in  Peking.  The  world  community  can- 
not condone  such  tactics. 

The  stiff  and  successful  British  reaction  to 
Communist  provocations  in  Hong  Kong  last 
year  provide  a  good  example  of  what  can  be 
accomplished  with  a  small  amount  of  force 
applied  with  unswerving  resolve. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Under  a  Republican  Administration,  we 
pledge  to  the  American  people  that  our  poli- 
cies win  be  based  not  on  euphoric  specula- 
tion, but  on  realistio  assessments  of  Commu- 
nist capabilities.  Our  actions  will  be  based 
on  what  the  Communists  do,  not  on  what 
they  say. 

Under  a  Republican  Administration,  we 
pledge  America's  loaapons  superiority  will  be 
maintained,  our  system  of  alliances  will  be 
revitalized;  and  th*  credibility  of  our  will 
lo  protect  vital  national  Interests  will  be 
restored. 

Under  a  Republican  Administration,  we 
shall  seek  true  detente — but  through 
.-trength.  not  weakness.  No  nation  can  ne- 
gotiate successfully  while  its  opponents  are 
allowed  to  make  gains  at  its  expense.  No 
general  accommodation  with  the  Commu- 
nists can  realistically  be  sought  without  an 
iionorable  settlement  to  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Under  a  Republican  Administration,  we 
pledge  to  seek  greater  knowledge  of  Commu- 
nist China  and  to  offer  increased  contacts  if 
and  when  it  abides  by  the  normal  rules  of 
conduct  in  the  international  community.  Al- 
1  hough  we  may  reaffirm  our  traditional 
friendship  for  the  Chinese  people,  this  is  not 
the  time  for  new  initiatives  which  might 
legitimize  current  Chinese  Communst  rulers 
or  help  them  overcome  their  grave  Internal 
problems.  America  should  continue  to  sup- 
port the  Republic  of  China,  whose  energetic 
government  has  developed  a  viable  free  en- 
terprise economy  on  Taiwan,  and  now  stands 
ready  to  play  an  increasingly  important  role 
in  Asian  affairs. 

In  Vietnam,  the  Republican  Party  wishes 
the  President  well  during  this  period  of  peace 
negotiations.  We  support  his  declared  objec- 
tive of  an  honorable  peace,  one  that  would 
rule  out  a  Communist  take-over.  Acceptance 
of  a  settlement  lacking  proper  safeguards 
would  betray  our  allies  and  the  South  Viet- 
namese people.  It  would  be  an  outrage  in 
light  of  the  sacrifices  made  by  our  men — 
living  and  dead. 

B.  The  free  world 

At  the  close  of  the  Elsenhower  years  mu- 
tual defense  pacts  guaranteed  the  security  of 
most  of  the  free  world  under  United  States 
leadership.  NATO,  CENTO,  SEATO,  the 
.\NZUS  pact  and  a  number  of  bilateral 
treaties  coalesced  free  w^orld  strength  and 
resolve.  The  Organization  of  American  States 
I OAS I .  functioning  as  a  regional  alliance 
under  the  United  Nations  charter,  and  the 
United  Nations  Itself,  were  used  effectively 
to  counter  Communist  aggression  and  main- 
tain world  stability. 

Today  all  is  changed.  The  United  Nations 
is  rendered  increasingly  impotent  by  faction- 
alism and  incipient  bankruptcy.  Cuban-spon- 
sored subversion  and  revolution  debilitate 
the  OAS.  SEATO  defaults  In  the  precise  situa- 
tion for  which  It  was  created.  CENTO  has 
largely  disintegrated  and  the  Soviets  have 
at  last  achieved  their  goal  of  becoming  a 
major  force  in  Middle  Eastern  affairs. 

Worse  still  Is  the  deterioration  of  NATO. 
With  no  other  pare  of  the  world  Is  the  United 
States  more  closely  linked  by  ties  of  history, 
culture  and  trade.  After  World  War  II.  Amer- 
ica's stake  in  Europe  grew  larger  than  ever 
before.  Having  invested  nearly  S50  billion  to 
revive  Europe  economically,  we  led  In  the 
creation  of  the  Western  Alliance.  Thus,  the 
Soviet  threat  against  Europe  was  contained, 
and  the  earth's  second  largest  concentration 


of  productive  power  remained  with  the  free 
world.  When  President  Elsenhower  left  office, 
the  Western  allies  stood  resolute  and  united. 
We  and  our  European  friends  looked  to  the 
day  when  our  military  alliance  would  evolve 
Into  a  durable  political  community. 

Since  then,  what  has  happened  In  Europe? 
Today  the  We.-^tern  Alliance  is  in  a  shambles. 
Prance  has  withdrawn  her  military  forces  and 
her  territory  from  NATO.  Britain's  world-wide 
Influence  is  a  mere  shadow  of  its  former  self. 
The  West  Germans,  perhaps  following  Amer- 
ica's erratic  lead,  waver  between  commitment 
to  the  West  and  accommodation  with  the 
East.  No  longer  do  we  enjoy  the  confidence 
or  even  the  support  of  many  of  our  tradi- 
tional friends. 

Early  in  the  1960's  vacillations  In  U.S. 
strategic  .policy  began  to  undermine  Europe's 
trust  In  our  pledge  to  defend  her  against  So- 
viet attack : 

In  1961,  after  repeatedly  professing  our  de- 
termination to  protect  West  Germany  and 
West  Berlin,  the  United  States  stood  Idly 
by  while  the  East  Germans  erected  the  Ber- 
lin Wall  m  violation  of  the  quadripartite 
covenants  governing  the  status  of  the  former 
German  capital 

In  1962,  the  United  States  Imposed  a  cru- 
cial change  In  defense  policy  on  its  NATO 
allies  by  unilaterally  mo\ing  to  a  new  strategy 
of  "flexible  response."  At  the  time,  a  Dem- 
ocrat controlled  Senate  subcommittee  com- 
mented caustically: 

"There  was  little  or  no  consultation  with 
our  allies,  and  the  shift  was  explained  in 
terms  which,  to  say  the  least,  caused  doubt 
and  confusion  about  what  kind  of  counter- 
blows the  United  States  might  be  planning 
in  the  event  of  a  Soviet  attack  on  Europe. 
To  some  in  Europe  it  looked  as  though  the 
United  States  would  rather  switch  than  fight. 
The  change  in  American  doctrine  forced 
modifications  in  Allied  military  doctrine  as 
well,  thus  painfully  underlining  for  the  Allies 
how  little  Influence  they  had  on  American 
policies  of  life  and  death  Importance  to 
them." 

Again  In  1962,  without  prior  consultation 
with  our  allies,  all  missiles  were  withdrawn 
from  Italy  and  Turkey,  leaving  the  impres- 
sion that  this  was  done  In  return  for  the 
withdrawal  of  Soviet  missiles  from  Cuba. 
More  recently  we  unilaterally  withdrew 
troops  from  Europe  for  assignment  elsewhere 
on  the  subterfuge  that  they  were  being 
rotated  normally. 

Also  In  1962,  the  United  States  cancelled 
the  Skybolt  project,  thus  dealing  a  crippling 
blow  to  Britain's  declining  strategic  ca- 
pability. Worse,  the  cancellation  cast  a  pall 
over  the  United  Kingdom's  economic  future, 
for  the  crude  manner  by  which  America 
sought  to  placate  British  disappointment 
afforded  Prance  one  month  later  the  ration- 
ale for  rejecting  Great  Britain's  application 
to  Join  the  Common  Market.  Later,  after  urg- 
ing other  allies  Into  Joint  weapons  develop- 
ment projects,  we  tmllaterally  cancelled 
many,  such  as  the  Main  Battle  Tank  (MBT) 
and  the  Vertical  Short  Take-off  and  Landing 
(VSTOL)  aircraft  projects  with  West  Ger- 
many. 

Pinall>,  Democratic  Administrations  have 
repeatedly  sought  bilateral  negotiations  with 
the  USSR  on  such  key  matters  as  nuclear 
proliferation  and  the  Washington-Moscow 
"Hot  Line"  without  adequate  regard  for 
European  sensitivities  and  vital  interests. 
Germany  is  deeply  concerned  over  the  raml- 
flcallons  of  the  nonproliferatlon  treaty. 
Prance  has  flatly  refused  to  sign  It.  The 
Washington-Moscow  "Hot  Line"  became 
symbolic  of  Europe's  concern  both  that  the 
decision-making  process  might  by-pass  them, 
and  that  they  were  not  considered  of  suffi- 
cient Importance  to  have  their  own  "Hot 
Lines"  with  the  White  House. 

In  all  such  matter's  Democratic  Adminis- 
trations have  often  appeared  more  willing  to 
court  and  placate  the  Soviets  than  to  assist 
our   European   friends.   Small   wonder   that 


concern  and  resentment  replaced  respect  and 
confidence  for  the  United  States  in  the  cap- 
itals of  Western  Europe. 

The  fiscal  Irresponsibility  of  Democratic 
Administrations  is  another  key  factor  in  the 
world's  declining  respect  and  confidence  in 
America  The  reliability  of  a  country  which 
refuses  to  live  within  it-s  means  at  home 
and  verges  upwn  bankruptcy  abroad  will  be 
seriously  questioned. 

While  our  President  boasts  of  unparalleled 
domestic  prosperity.  William  McChesney 
Martin,  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  issxies  increasingly  stern  warnings 
about  the  true  state  of  our  economy: 

"We  are  faced  with  an  intolerable  budget 
deficit  and  al.so  an  intolerable  deficit  in  our 
international  balance  of  pajinents." 

"This  country  today  is  overextended  and 
overcommltted  .  .  .  It's  time  we  stopped 
talking  about  guns  and  butter." 

"We  have  been  living,  to  a  certain  extent, 
in  a  fool's  paradise." 

"The  United  States  faces  either  an  un- 
controllable recession  or  an  uncontrollable 
inflation  if  it  does  not  correct  its  red  ink 
budget  and  its  balance  of  payments  deficit 
.  .  .  We  are  in  the  midst  of  the  worst  finan- 
cial crisis  we  have  had  .since  1931." 

Tlie  world.  Europe  and  Japan  In  particular, 
waits  with  growing  Impatience  to  see  If  the 
Administration  will  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  avert  fiscal  crisis.  Foreign  impatience  with 
-America's  economic  fumbling  concerns  all 
-Americans.  becau.=e  foreign  creditors  now 
hold  three  times  more  dollars  than  the 
United  States  can  redeem  with  Its  entire  gold 
supply. 

Our  gold  reserves  have  fallen  to  a  thirty 
year  low  of  less  than  $11  billion,  and  yet  the 
Democratic  Administration  continues  to  de- 
lay and  temporize.  The  President  still  refuses 
to  treat  the  root  causes  of  our  balance  of 
payments  difficulties  by  revising  his  Infla- 
tionary domestic  policies. 

Tlie  Administration  has  resorted  to  tempo- 
rary palliatives  rather  than  lasting  solutions 
in  dealing  v/lth  our  critical  economic  prob- 
lems. In  the  long  run,  the  suddenly-imposed 
executive  restrictions  on  American  business 
abroad  and  the  proposed  restraints  on  tourist 
travel  are  likely  to  do  more  harm  than  good. 
Even  the  two-price  gold  system  adopted  by 
leading  financial  nations  in  March  1968 
merely  buys  time  for  the  United  States. 
Neither  this  device  nor  the  proposed  .Special 
Drawing  Rights  (SDR's)  to  be  administered 
by  the  International  Monetary  Fund  will 
correct  the  fundamental  Imbalance  In 
America's  deficit  position.  America's  reckless 
spending  has  placed  her  at  the  mercy  of 
Europe's  central  bankers.  Our  international 
viability  now  depends  upon  their  continuing 
good  will. 

Not  only  in  Europe,  but  everywhere  in  the 
free  world  people  worry  over  America's  fu- 
ture. They  know  their  own  security  and  eco- 
nomic well-being  will  be  Jeopardized  If  cur- 
rent policies  persist. 

In  Asia  there  are  many  countries  long  of 
importance  to  America — an  American  ad- 
miral "opened  Japan"  to  trade  with  the  West 
in  1853.  an  American  Secretary  of  State  au- 
thored the  "Open  Door"  policy  toward  China 
which  European  powers  subscribed  to  in 
1899,  and  the  last  three  wars  America  has 
fought  began  in  Asia.  Many  nations  allied 
with  us  today  are  In  Asia,  as  are  three  bel- 
licose enemies — Communist  China.  North 
Vietnam  and  North  Korea.  Japan,  the  world's 
third  greatest  industrial  power  and,  with 
the  exception  of  Canada.  America's  best  cus- 
tomer. Is  increasing  her  role  In  Asian  affairs. 
We  must  retain  her  as  an  ally  and  a  co- 
operative friend. 

How  well  we  handle  our  security  prob- 
lems— how  imaginatively  we  approach  de- 
velopment problems  once  we  are  freed  to 
accord  them  irore  attention — will  profound- 
ly Influence  the  future  of  900  million  Asians 
outside  the  iron  and  bamboo  curtains.  In 
tomorrow's  world  these  people  may  very  well 
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hold  the  balance  of  power  We  muat  keep 
faith  with  them  and  they  with  u». 

In  Latin  America.  Democratic  Administra- 
tions have  promised  a  special  effort  to  raise 
oiir  closest  neighbors'  living  standards  To 
date,  only  expectations  have  been  raised. 
When  the  Alliance  for  Progress  reached  the 
half-way  point  after  five  years  of  highly- 
publicized  effort  only  7  of  19  counUles.  rep- 
resenting only  29-  of  the  people  In  Latin 
America,  had  managed  to  meet  the  Alliance's 
minimum  goal  of  tncreaalng  per  capita  In- 
come bv  2' 2  '"-  a  year 

Yet.  If  Latin  America  falls  to  make  eco- 
nomic progress,  political  instability  and 
further  incursions  by  international  Commu- 
nism are  the  inevitable  result.  The  security 
problems  engendered  for  the  United  States  by 
additional  Castro-type  regime*  are  obvious. 
Even  now  signs  of  declining  United  States' 
Influence  abound — and  are  Ignored  by  the 
Administration.  In  the  past  few  months 
alone,  an  American  Ambassador  was  ex- 
pelled from  South  America  and  two  Amer- 
ican military  advisors  were  murdered  while 
performing  their  duties  In  Central  America. 
The  Johnson  Administration  did  not  even 
bother  to  protest  these  outrages.  Moreover, 
the  Democrats  so  mishandled  negotiations 
ovar  the  future  sUtus  of  the  Panama  Canal 
that  Panamanian  discontent  has  Increased 
desplts  our  country's  remarkable  offer  to  sur- 
render control  over  that  vital  communica- 
tions link. 

Under  the  past  two  Democratic  Adminis- 
trations the  confidence  of  our  friends  in 
America's  future  has  been  shattered  It  is 
urgently  necessary  to  regain  this  trust  and 
friendship. 

RCCOMMCNOATTONS 

We  cannot  revert  to  the  peaceful  and  or- 
derly world  of  1960.  Too  many  changes  have 
occurred — not  the  least  of  which  are  the 
alarming  changes  wrought  by  our  nation's 
recent  errors  and  fallings.  Still  the  funda- 
mental precepts,  the  underlying  ideals,  of  the 
former  successful  Republican  policies  provide 
useful    guidelines   for   the   future. 

Under  a  Republican  Administration,  with 
Americas  spiritual,  fiscal  and  military 
strength  rees  ablished  we  pledge  an  informed 
dialogue  with  our  friends  and  allies  on  how 
best  to  restore  our  unity  of  purpose.  As  a 
prerequisite  we  pledge  to  deal  with  major 
Communist  powers  on  issues  of  strategic  im- 
portance witnln  the  framework  of  allied 
unity.  Only  thus  can  we  hope  to  regain  the 
contldence  of  our  international  partners. 

Under  a  Republican  Administration,  we 
pledge  to  improre  the  management  of  our 
foreign  commitments.  New  initiatives  may 
be  necessary,  but  the  United  States  should 
never  again  allow  itself  to  become  Isolated 
from  Its  friends.  Only  with  the  loyal  support 
of  our  allies  will  the  burdens  of  maintaining 
the  peace  weigh  less  heavily  and  exclusively 
upon  us. 

Under  a  Republican  Administration,  we 
pledge  to  organize  the  immerue  resources  of 
the  iree  world  which  now  He  fallow  because 
of  allied  disunity.  A  renewed  sense  of  pur- 
pose Will  not  only  improve  the  common  se- 
curity, but  win  release  talent  and  resources 
for  a  collective  assault  on  the  problems  of 
peaceful  development.  The  United  States 
should  encourage  greater  regional  and  sub- 
regional  cooperation  as  a  means  tor  stimu- 
lating other  nations  to  play  larger  roles  in 
dealing  with  their  own  problems  of  develop- 
ment and  defense.  We  will  also  endeavor  to 
increase  tfie  effecti'  eness  of  the  Vnited  Wo- 
tions  by  calling  for  charter  revision  aimed  at 
providing  equitable  solutions  to  the  organi- 
zation's financial  insolvency  and  burgeoning 
membership. 

C  The  unconimitled  world 

The  political  problems  accompanying  newly 
acq'jired  independence,  nnd  the  economic 
.md  social  problems  created  by  3  headlong 
rush  Into  the  modern  technological  world, 
make  most  developing  nations  inherently  in- 


secure and  unstable.  Only  competent  local 
leadership  can  prevent  disorder  in  situations 
where  peoples'  expectations  are  likely  to  rise 
faster  than  society's  ability  to  satisfy  them. 
Demagogues  will  Inevitably  try  to  exploit 
the  grinding  needs  and  revolutionary  ex- 
pectations of  have-not  peoples.  This  danger 
would  exist  Independent  of  Communists,  but 
they  will  typically  seek  to  scavenge  upon 
troubles  of  the  struggling,  young  countries. 
The  Communists  have  put  us  on  notice 
that  they  will  provoke  trouble  wherever  pos- 
sible in  the  uncommitted  world  They  an- 
nounced In  1961  and  have  consistently  fol- 
lowed a  policy  of  support  for  Wars  of  Na- 
tional Liberation"  aimed  at  undermining  not 
only  colonial  administrations  but  also  Inde- 
pendent governments  whose  actions  fall  to 
win  Communist  .ipproval.  Vietnam  is  but  one 
manifestation  of  this  policy  How  regrettable 
it  is  that  the  Administration's  mismanage- 
ment of  the  Vietnam  commitment  has  pre- 
vented any  country  from  providing  much 
needed  leadership  elsewhere. 

For  example,  in  a  political  sense  most  of 
Africa  has  emerged  onto  the  world  scene  only 
since  1960.  Twenty-nine  of  Africa's  thirty- 
nine  legally  independent  states  have  achieved 
freedom  during  the  1960's.  As  a  result.  Africa 
now  accounts  for  nearly  one-third  of  the 
votes  in  the  United  Nations.  Despite  this  por- 
tentlous  change.  Democratic  Administrations 
have  neglected  the  huge  continent.  During 
the  summer  of  1967.  for  example,  one-fourth 
of  our  emb.issles  In  Africa  were  without 
Ambassadors. 

Worse,  the  Administration's  urge  to  re- 
model our  foreign  policies  has  prompted  our 
leaders  to  vie  with  Communists  for  the 
favor  of  endemic  troublemakers  among  the 
leaders  of  uncommitted  nations.  Too  much 
of  Americas  aid  has  gone  to  the  Nassers. 
Sukamos  and  Nkrumahs  of  the  world — men 
unwilling  to  face  the  hard  decisions  required 
for  domestic  development,  yet  all  too  willing 
to  disrupt  the  progress  of  more  responsible 
neighbors.  The  Democrats'  over-rldlng  desire 
to  be  popular  among  such  leaders — so-called 
■neutrals'  who  regularly  display  a  callous 
disregard  for  America  and  the  West — has 
often  prompted  the  United  SUtes  to  give 
more  aid  and  support  to  those  willing  to 
injure  us  than  to  those  Inclined  to  support 
us. 

Thus,  America  presents  the  "Third  World" 
with  a  blurred  and  puzzling  Image — an  image 
of  a  powerful  but  vacillating  giant,  devoid  of 
principle  and  still  undecided  about  basic  ob- 
jectives. 

This  lack  of  U.S.  leadership  is  dangerous  in 
the  extreme  The  underdeveloped  world 
holds  a  menacing  potential  for  violence,  even 
anarchy.  Precisely  because  turmoil  defeats 
progress,  precisely  because  violence  perpet- 
uates human  misery,  the  United  States  must 
promote  the  stability  necessary  for  orderly 
growth  and  Improved  living  standards. 
Americans,  with  a  few  other  fortunate 
peoples,  cannot  exist  Indefinitely  as  an  Island 
uf  plenty  in  a  sea  of  poverty,  hunger,  disease 
and  rising  resentment.  Nor  would  it  be  txue 
to  America's  great  Ideals  and  humanitarian 
traditions  for  us  to  fall  to  help  close  the  en- 
ormous development  gap  between  the  "have" 
and  the  ■have-not "  nations. 

Although  the  genuine  needs  of  develop- 
ing areas  mount  alarmingly,  the  Administra- 
tion appears  unable  or  unwilling  to  defend 
even  Its  modest  1968  aid  proposal — the  small- 
est request  m  foreign  assistance  history — 
much  less  to  offer  urgently  needed  new  initi- 
atives. The  Republican  Party  has  always  en- 
dorsed the  purposes  of  foreign  aid.  Our  criti- 
cisms have  focused  on  ineffective  and  waste- 
ful methods  of  administration. 

RECOMMEN0.\TIONS 

Under  a  Republican  Administration,  we 
pledge  to  cooperate  uith  leaders  devoted  to 
rrolutionart/  rather  than  revolutionary 
change.  Great  change  Is  inevitable:  the 
United  States  must  remain  flexible  to  help 


direct  It  Into  peaceful  channels,  but  without 
forsaking  our  principles  to  curry  the  favor 
of  opportuntlsts  and  demagogues. 

Under  a  Republican  Administration,  we 
will  urgently  seek  new  ways  of  accelerating 
economic  di-ielopment  abroad.  We  will  en- 
courage the  cooperation  of  other  nations, 
both  those  able  to  help  others  and  those 
which  must  help  themselves  Instead  of  re- 
strictions on  American  business  overseas,  we 
wiU  develop  Incentives  to  stimulate  Ameri- 
can enterprise  to  help  solve  the  problems  of 
economic  development. 

Under  a  Republican  Administration,  we 
pledge  to  follow  up  on  recent  international 
tariff  reductions,  which  mainly  secured  ad- 
vantage for  wealthy  nations,  by  seeking  ways 
to  open  up  the  huge  American  market  on 
a  preferred  basis  to  Industrial  products  and 
agricultural  commodities  from  selected  de- 
veloping areas. 

m.    CONCLl'SIONS 

In  the  final  analysis,  two  Democratic  .Ad- 
ministrations have  succeeded  only  In  fos- 
tering a  world  Instability  perilous  ko  our 
nation's  security. 

This  country's  confusing  policies  and  un- 
predictable actions  have  caused  America  to 
lose  both  the  confidence  of  her  allies  and 
the  respect  of  her  enemies 

America's  credibility  as  a  world  power  has 
been  impaired  by  the  a'osence  of  global 
strategy.  Lacking  an  underlying  theme  our 
goals  have  fluctuated  wildly;  and  even  where 
our  professed  objectives  have  remalnsd  con- 
sistent our  actions  have  denied  our  words. 
It  Is  small  wonder  that  our  allies  have 
drifted  away  from  a  leader  whose  sincerity 
they  mistrust  and  whose  wisdom  nnd  resolve 
they  doubt. 

Divisions  in  the  free  world  and  Americas 
diminished  stature  have  caused  peace  to  be- 
come more  remote  because  our  confusion 
simply  provokes  the  Communists  into  try- 
ing to  exploit  our  weakness.  When  we  fail 
to  support  our  basic  principles,  and  shrink 
from  defending  our  vita!  interests,  we  in- 
vite our  opponents  to  challenge  our  power 
and  test  our  spirit  In  additional  ways. 

Nothing  has  so  djramatlcally  illustrated 
our  deteriorating  position  m  the  world,  or 
so  damaged  our  credibility  as  a  world  power, 
as  the  Pueblo  Incident.  After  tiny  North 
Korea  captured  a  United  States*  naval  ves- 
sel in  International  waters,  the  Secretary 
of  State  termed  the  unprecedented  action 
an  "act  of  war."  The  President  sent  the  at- 
tack carrier  Enterprise  into  the  region  and 
called  up  the  Reserves.  When  the  Commu- 
nists called  our  bluff,  the  mighty  United 
States  backed  away  and  meekly  accepted 
defeat  and  humiliation.  The  Johnson  .Ad- 
ministration could  then  devise  no  better 
course  of  .ictlon  than  to  ask  the  Soviets  to 
Intervene  on  our  behalf  The  Soviets'  prompt 
refusal  forced  the  United  States  Into  di- 
rect talks  with  North  Korea,  to  the  con- 
sternation of  our  South  Korean  allies. 

Our  country's  Ineptitude  and  lack  of  firm 
resolve  In  the  Pueblo  crisis  may  well  have 
made  plucking  the  Eagle's  feathers  an  activ- 
ity which  other  fourth-rate  powers  will  pre- 
sume they  too  can  engage  in  with  Impunity. 
In  their  totality.  Democratic  foreign  policy 
failures  have  created  a  crisis  of  confidence  In 
the  world. 

In  1960.  while  campaigning  for  the  Presi- 
dency, the  Democrats  made  much  of  Amer- 
ica's alleged  decline  in  prestige  abroad.  They 
demanded  that  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion Service  (USIA)  release  polls  to  prove 
the  point.  Once  In  office  the  Democrats  not 
only  refused  to  publish  further  foreign  pres- 
tige polls,  they  even  ordered  USIA  to  cancel 
all  future  ones  which  the  Administration 
suddenly  decided  "were  of  no  value."  It  is 
obvious  that  the  polls  were  abandoned  be- 
cause Americas  prestige  and  popularity 
abroad  had  plummeted. 

But  the  American  people  do  not  need  such 
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polls;  the  headlines  bear  dally  evidence  of 
our  nation's  declining  International  stature. 

The  restoration  of  Amerlcsm  leadership  In 
the  world  depends  upon  the  restoration  of 
our  government's  credibility.  The  Democrats 
can  neither  regain  America's  lost  reputation 
nor  win  back  alienated  friends.  They  are  un- 
able to  divorce  themselves  from  their  own 
past  errors.  The  Party  In  power  can  neither 
admit  nor  rectify  Its  mistakes.  Only  a  Repub- 
lican Administration,  unenciunbered  with 
past  error  and  Illusion,  can  restore  credibility 
to  our  nation. 

Only  a  Republican  Administration  can 
overcome  the  current  crisis  of  confidence  and 
return  the  United  States  to  Its  former  posi- 
tion of  world  leadership. 

RBPtTBLIClK   COORBINATING    CoMMrTTEi: 

Presiding  Officer:  R;iy  C.  Bliss.  Chairman. 
Republican  National  Committee 

Former  President:  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower. 

Former  Presidential  Nominees:  Barry  Gold- 
water  (19641,  Richard  M.  Nixon  il960), 
Thomas  Dewey  (1D44  and  1948),  Alf  M.  Lan- 
don   (1936). 

Senate  Leadership:  Everett  M.  Dlrksen.  Mi- 
nority Leader;  Thomas  H.  Kuchel,  Minority 
Whip:  Bourke  B.  Hlckenlooper,  Chairman, 
Republican  Policy  Committee;  Margaret 
Chase  Smith,  Chairman.  Republican  Confer- 
ence; George  Murphy.  Chairman.  National 
Republican  Senatorial  Committee;  Milton  R. 
Young.  Secretary.  Republic  Conference;  Hugh 
Scott.  Vice  Ch.^irman.  National  Republican 
Senatorial  Committee. 

House  Leadership:  Gerald  R.  Ford.  Minority 
Leader:  Leslie  C.  .trends.  Minority  Whip; 
Melvin  R.  Laird.  Chairman.  Republican  Con- 
ference: John  J.  Rhodes,  Chairman,  Repub- 
lican Policy  Conunlttee;  H.  Allen  Smith, 
Ranking  Member  of  Rules  Committee;  Bob 
Wilson.  Chairman.  Nstlonal  Repubhcan  Con- 
aressional  Committee:  Charles  E.  Goodell, 
Chairman.  Planning  and  Research  Commit- 
tee: Richard  H.  Pofl,  Secretary  Republican 
Conference;  William  C.  Cramer,  Vice  Chair- 
man, Republican  Conference. 

Representatives  of  the  Republican  Gov- 
ernors Association:  John  A.  Love.  Governor 
of  Colorado:  John  A.  Volpe.  Governor  of 
Massachusetts:  George  Romney,  Governor  of 
Michigan;  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller.  Governor 
or  New  York:  Raymond  P.  Shafer,  Governor 
of  Pennsvlvania;  John  H.  Chafee,  Governor 
of  Rhode  Island:  Nils  A.  Boe.  Governor  of 
South  Dakota;  Daniel  J.  Evans,  Governor  of 
Washington. 

Republican  National  Committee:  Ray  C, 
Bliss,  Chairman:  Mrs.  C.  Wayland  Brooks, 
Assistant  Chairman:  Mrs.  Collis  P.  Moore, 
Vice  Chairman:  Donuld  R.  Ross,  Vice  Chair- 
man: Mrs.  J.  Wlllard  Marriott.  Vice  Chair- 
man: J.  Drake  Edens,  Jr..  Vice  Chairman. 

President  of  the  Republican  State  Legis- 
lators Association:  P.  F.  ( Monte i  Montgom- 
ery. 

Robert  L.  L.  McCormick,  Staff  Coordinator. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  REPI7BLICAN  COORDINATING 
COMMITTEE'S  T.\SK  EORCE  ON  THE  CONDUCT 
OF    FOREIGN     RELATIONS 

Robert  C.  Hill,  Chairman,  United  States 
Ambassador  to  Mexico,  1957-1961. 

David  N.  Rowe,  Mce  Chairman.  Professor 
of  Political  Science.  Vale  University. 

Gordon  AUott,  United  States  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

Robert  Amory,  Jr.,  Deputy  Director,  Cen- 
tral IntelUgence  Agency,  1952-1962. 

John  B.  Anderson,  Member  of  Congress 
from  Illinois. 

Tim  M.  Babcock,  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Montana. 

Prances  P.  Bolton.  Member  of  Congress 
from  Ohio. 

Lucius  D.  Clay,  General  of  the  United 
States  Army.  Retired. 

Philip  K.  Crowe,  United  States  Ambassador 
to  Union  of  South  Africa,  1959-1961. 

Joseph  S.  Parland.  United  States  Ambas- 
sador to  the  Republic  of  Panama,  1960-1963. 


Paul  Flndley,  Member  of  Congress  from 
lUlnols. 

Peter  H.  B.  Frellnghuysen,  MemCrer  of  Con- 
gress from  New  Jersey. 

Ernest  S.  Griffith,  Dean,  School  of  Inter- 
national Service,  American  University,  1958- 
1965. 

Mrs.  Cecil  M.  Harden,  Member  of  Congress 
from  Indiana,  1949-1959;  Republican  Nation- 
al Commltteewoman  for  Indiana. 

Joe  Holt,  Member  of  Congress  from  Cali- 
fornia, 1953-1959. 

Walter  A.  Judd,  Member  of  Congress  from 
Minnesota,  1943-1963. 

John  D.  Lodge,  United  States  Ambassador 
to  Spain,  1955-1961. 

Gerhart  Nlemeyer,  Professor  of  Political 
Science,  University  of  Notre  Dame. 

Nicholas  Nyaradl,  Director  of  School  of 
International  Studies.  Bradley  University. 

Roderlc  L.  O'Connor,  Administrator, 
Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  State.  1957-1958. 

G.  L.  Ohrstrom,  Jr.,  Investment  Banker. 

William  W.  Scranton,  Governnor  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  1963-1967. 

Bernard  M.  Shanley,  Republican  National 
Committeeman  for  New  Jersey. 

Robert  Strausz-Hup6,  Director,  Foreign 
Policy  Research  Institute,  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

John  Hay  Whitney,  United  States  Am- 
bassador  to   Great   Britain,    1956-1961. 

Kent  B.  Crane.  Secretarv  to  the  Task  Force. 


AMERICANS  FOR  CONSTITUTIONAL 
ACTION— lOTH  ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, June  27,  marked  the  10th  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  Americans  for 
Constitutional  Action,  an  organization 
which  has  played  an  important  role,  in 
a  responsible  manner,  in  promoting  the 
principles  of  constitutional  government 
across  our  country. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  in  congratulating 
ACA  for  the  excellent  job  which  it  has 
done  and  in  wishing  the  organization 
ever-growing  success  in  the  future.  All 
of  us,  regardless  of  our  individual  politi- 
cal beliefs,  recognize  the  vital  role  played 
by  education  in  our  democratic  process. 
An  informed  and  aware  public  is  essen- 
tial to  the  development  of  sound  debate 
and  to  the  making  of  wise  decisions  in 
our  political  process.  The  organization 
which  we  salute  today  has  done  its  job 
well  in  helping  to  keep  the  American 
people  advised  on  current  developments 
with  respect  to  constitutional  govern- 
ment. 

I  congratulate  the  organization,  its 
officers  and  staff,  and  express  my  hopes 
for  their  continued  success  in  the  years 
ahead. 

EXEMPTION  OP  CERTAIN  VESSELS 
FROM  THE  REQUIREMENTS  OF 
CERTAIN  LAWS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  fi'om  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  2047. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mr.  Byrd 
of  West  Viiginia  in  the  chair)  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  iS.  2047;  to 
exempt  certain  vessels  engaged  in  the 
fishing  industry  from  the  requirements 
of  certain  laws,  which  was,  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause,  and  insert: 

That  section  4426  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  United  States  (46  U.S.C.  404)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 


following  sentences:  "As  used  herein,  the 
phrase  'engaged  In  fishing  as  a  regular  busi- 
ness' Includes  cannery  tender  or  fishing 
tender  vessels  of  not  more  than  five  hundred 
gross  tons  used  In  the  salmon  or  crab  fisheries 
of  the  States  of  Oregon,  Washington,  and 
Alaska  which  are  engaged  exclusively  in  (1) 
the  carriage  of  cargo  to  or  from  vessels  in 
the  fishery  or  a  facility  used  or  to  be  used  In 
the  processing  or  .issembllng  of  fishery  prod- 
ucts, or  (2)  the  transportation  of  cannery 
or  fishing  personnel  to  or  from  operating 
locations.  "The  exemption  of  the  foregoing 
sentence  for  cannery  tender  or  fishing  tender 
vessels  shall  continue  in  force  for  five  years 
from  the  effective  date  of  this  amendment." 
Sec.  2.  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  August  27, 
1935  (46  use.  88).  is  amended  by  desig- 
nating the  existing  section  as  subsection  (a) 
and  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (b)  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(b)  All  cannery  tender  or  fishing  tender 
vessels  of  not  more  than  live  hundred  gross 
tons  used  in  the  salmon  or  crab  fisheries  of 
the  States  of  Oregon,  Washington,  and 
Alaska  except  those  constructed  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  subsection  or  con- 
verted to  either  of  such  services  after  five 
years  from  the  effective  date  of  this  subsec- 
tion are  exempt  from  the  requirements  of 
this  Act." 

Sec.  3.  The  first  proviso  of  section  1  of  the 
Act  of  June  20.  1936  (46  U.S.C.  367).  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  sentences:  "As  used  herein,  the 
phrase  "any  vessel  engaged  in  the  fishing, 
oystertng.  clamming,  crabbing,  or  any  ot.her 
branch  of  the  fishery  or  kelp  or  sponge  in- 
dustries' includes  cannery  tender  or  fishing 
tender  vessels  of  not  more  than  five  hundred 
gross  tons  used  in  the  salmon  or  crab  fish- 
eries of  the  States  of  Oregon.  Washington, 
and  Alaska  which  are  engaged  exclusively  In 
(1)  the  carriage  of  cargo  to  or  from  vessels 
in  the  fishery  or  a  facility  used  or  to  be  used 
in  the  processing  or  assembling  of  fishery 
products,  or  (2»  the  transportation  of  can- 
nery or  fishing  personnel  to  or  from  operat- 
ing locations.  The  exemption  of  the  fore- 
going sentence  for  cannery  tender  or  fishing 
tender  vessels  Fhall  continue  in  force  for  five 
years  from  the  effective  date  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Sec.  4.  The  first  subparagraph  of  section 
4417a  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States  (46  U.S.C.  391a(li)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  sen- 
tence: "Nofwithstanding  the  first  sentence 
hereof,  cannery  tenders,  fishing  tenders,  or 
fishing  vessels  of  not  more  than  five  hundred 
gross  tons  used  in  the  salmon  or  crab  fish- 
eries of  the  States  of  Oregon.  Washington, 
and  Alaska  wiien  engaged  exclusively  in  the 
fishing  Industry  shall  be  allowed  to  have  on 
board  inflammable  or  combustible  cargo  in 
bulk  to  the  extent  and  upon  conditions  as 
may  be  required  by  regulations  promulgated 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  department  in  ts-hlch 
the  Coast  Guard  is  operating." 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  amended  the  bill  in  several  par- 
ticulars, namely  first,  by  limiting  the 
exemption  to  vessels  used  in  the  salmon 
or  crab  fisheries  of  the  States  of  Oregon, 
Washington,  and  Alaska;  and,  second, 
by  limiting  the  exemption  for  a  period 
of  5  years  from  the  effective  date  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate concur  in  the  House  amendments. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


MANEUVERINGS  AGAINST  THE 
PRESIDENT'S  SUPREME  COURT 
NOMINEES 

Mr.  CANl.'ON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
somewhat  surpriced  at  the  tactics  being 
planned  by  some  of  our  colleagues  to 
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attempt  to  block  the  Supreme  Court 
nominations  of  Justice  Abe  Fortas  and 
Judge  Homer  Thomberry. 

This  attempt  to  embarrass  the  Presi- 
dent is  nothing  more  than  irresponsible 
partisan  politics.  Even  the  spokesman 
for  the  opposition  admitted  he  was  not 
attacking  the  qualifications  of  either 
Justice  Fortas  or  Judge  Thornberry. 
What  is  being  attacked  is  the  right  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
make  nominations  and  appointments  for 
as  long  as  he  holds  office. 

This  is  the  President's  constitutional 
right.  And  those  who  are  threatening 
a  filibuster  are  trying  to  quash  these  in- 
disputable rights.  Nowhere  in  my  read- 
ing of  the  Constitution  do  I  find  this 
Presidential  power  limited  to  a  part  of 
an  elective  term. 

I  believe  most  Senators  will  join  In 
defeating  this  idle  and  meritless  argu- 
ment and  quickly  and  expeditiously 
move  toward  a  fair  examination  of  these 
two  distinguished  Americans  based  on 
their  qaallflcatlons  for  a  place  on  the 
Supreme  Court. 


THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
lime  when  we  are  beset  with  grave  prob- 
lems around  the  world,  it  is  alarming  to 
observe  that  our  foreign  policy  seems  dis- 
cordantly out  of  tune  with  the  problems 
confronting  us.  Some  scholars  of  world 
affairs  warn  that  we  are  drifting  rapidly 
toward  calamity.  It  is  time  to  check  our 
course  to  see  where  we  are  headed.  Storm 
flags  seem  to  be  flying  everywhere. 

While  we  now  are  occupied  in  South 
Vietnam,  defending  that  nation  against 
Soviet  aggression  by  proxy."  events  in 
other  areas  of  the  world  appear  to  fore- 
shadow other  serious  confrontations  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States.  The  Middle  East  is  fast  emerging 
as  the  most  dangerous  area  where  one 
of  these  confrontations  is  shaping  up. 

The  Middle  East  with  its  mysticism,  its 
jigsaw  geography,  its  varied  cultures 
and  currency,  and  its  natural  resources, 
has  been  a  focal  point  for  adventure, 
opportunity  and  emotional  involvement 
since  history  began.  Whether  we  study 
the  Phoenicians,  the  Egyptian  Empire, 
the  Saracens,  Genghis  Khan,  the  Koran, 
or  the  Bible,  this  corner  of  our  earth  has 
l)een  boiling  with  people,  ideas,  wars, 
vast  resources  and  trouble  which  have 
defied  permanent  solutions.  In  this  long- 
range  historical  perspective,  the  present 
situation  appears  in  sharp  focus.  Deeply 
involved  are  old  and  new  nations,  charis- 
matic leaders,  vast  natural  resources,  and 
the  dangers  of  an  explosion  which  could 
literally  reap  the  wild  wind.  Perhaps  no- 
where in  recent  history  have  events  and 
power  patterns  changed  so  abruptly  in 
a  short  .span  of  years.  Since  the  end  of 
World  War  II,  the  influence  of  Western 
European  nations  in  the  Middle  East  has 
tobogganed,  Arab  nationalism  has  in- 
creased, and  the  Soviet  Union  has  mul- 
tiplied its  efforts  to  fish  in  these  troubled 
waters. 

The  world  is  now  faced  with  the  urgent 
need  to  find  a  peaceful,  permanent,  solu- 
tion to  the  problems  in  the  Middle  East 
and  do  it  quickly. 

What  is  behind  the  Russian  move  into 


the  Middle  East?  Russian  interest  in  that 
region  is  not  new.  Since  the  time  of  Peter 
the  Great,  Russia  has  maneuvered  to 
get  control  of  the  Dardanelles  and  access 
to  the  Persian  Gulf.  Several  times  in  the 
past,  she  has  had  almost  within  her 
grasp  the  ability  to  control  strategic 
areas  in  Turkey  and  Iran,  and  good 
prospects  for  positions  of  influence  fur- 
ther .south  and  west.  At  the  outset  of 
World  War  I,  the  Russians  ruled  over 
the  most  important  provinces  of  Iran 
and  .seemed  close  to  Constantinople. 
During  the  years  1939  and  1940,  when 
Nazi  Germany  seemed  all-powerful,  the 
So^iet  Union  obtained  Nazi  agreement  to 
establish  Soviet  bases  on  the  Bosporus 
and  the  Dardanelles.  The  Nazis  also 
agreed  to  the  establishment  of  Soviet 
spheres  of  Influence  In  Turkey  and  Iran. 

Later,  at  the  close  of  World  War  II. 
the  Russians  tried  to  obtain  a  voice  in 
control  of  Tangier  at  the  Straits  of  Gi- 
braltar. And  many  of  us  can  recall  the 
dlfQcultles  we  had  in  securing  the  with- 
drawal of  Soviet  military  forces  from 
Iran  in  1946. 

In  each  of  those  instances  and  in  the 
earlier  ones.  Russian  designs  were 
thwarted  by  circumstances.  The  Russo- 
Japanese  War  in  1907  exposed  Russian 
weaknesses  and  slowed  her  advance  in 
the  area.  The  disasters  of  World  War  I, 
which  toppled  the  czars,  focused  Rus- 
sian attention  on  internal  problems.  The 
Nazi-Soviet  war  and  the  outcome  of 
World  War  II.  particularly  the  resultant 
power  and  position  of  the  Western 
World,  combined  to  prevent  the  Soviet 
Union  from  attaining  the  fruits  which  It 
had  anticipated  and  which  it  had  sought. 

After  World  War  H,  the  U.S.  policy  of 
containment  and  Us  concomitant  large- 
scale  assistance  to  Greece,  Turkey,  and 
Iran,  closed  the  door  to  Soviet  influence 
in  that  region.  The  presence  of  United 
States.  British,  and  French  military 
forces  in  the  Mediterranean  and  their 
control  of  its  ports  made  Soviet  expan- 
sion in  the  Mediterranean  extremely 
difficult.  These  factors,  buttressed  by  the 
flaming  enthusiasm  of  the  Jewish  Zion- 
ists to  gain  a  home  for  themselves,  form 
the  backdrop  for  the  independence  of 
Israel.  Furthermore,  the  Soviets'  rigid 
adherence  to  the  theory  of  world  revolu- 
tion and  obvious  ties  with  the  world- 
wide Communist  Party  network  were 
repulsive  to  much  of  the  Moslem  world, 
which  was  then,  and  largely  continues  to 
be,  opposed  to  Communist  ideology.  To- 
day, many  of  these  factors  have  changed, 
thus  changing  the  direction  and  the 
scope  of  the  problems  to  be  faced  and 
solved. 

European  control  and  Influence  in  the 
Middle  East  and  North  Africa  have 
sharply  declined  under  the  thrust  of 
Arab  nationalism.  In  the  process,  new- 
governments  with  a  deflnite  anti-West- 
ern bias  have  come  to  power  in  many 
of  the  Arab  States— Algeria,  Egypt, 
Syria,  and  Iraq  are  cases  in  point.  They 
recognize  that  the  social,  economic,  and 
military  benefits  which  they  want  and 
need  have  been  supplied  mainly  by  the 
West — but.  as  we  shall  see,  they  have 
also  turned  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  these 
benefits— hopefully  playing  both  sides. 

While  this  situation  did  not  come 
about  overnight,  and  in  fact  is  still  de- 


veloping, the  possibilities  were  not  lost 
on  Soviet  policymakers. 

After  the  death  of  Stalin,  the  Soviet 
Union  revised  its  concepts  to  provide 
greater  flexibility  in  dealing  with  the  real 
world  outside  Soviet  bloc  borders.  We 
usually  think  of  "ijeaceful  coexistence"  as 
applying  only  to  Soviet  relations  with 
the  West,  and  the  term  "many  roads  to 
socialism"  as  a  device  for  coping  with 
the  independent  stance  of  Tito  and  Yu- 
goslavia. They  do  apply  in  this  limited 
sense.  But  more  important,  they  are  il- 
lustrative of  the  new  doctrine  which  pro- 
vides a  rationale  and  a  cover  for  Soviet 
relations  with  any  government  where 
Soviet  national  interests  may  be  served. 
Aid.  trade,  and  subversion  are  the  in- 
truments  of  this  doctrine.  Extension  of 
Soviet  political  control  is  the  objective. 
It  matters  not  who  suffers  from  its 
application. 

Under  this  doctrine,  in  1955,  the  So- 
viets provided  some  $80  million  worth  of 
Migs,  tanks,  artillery,  and  other  arms 
to  Egypt's  Nasser.  Ostensibly,  this  equip- 
ment was  supplied  by  Czechoslovakia. 
This  is  a  procedure  v.hich  is  still  followed 
by  the  Kremlin  In  certain  situations 
when  the  Soviet  desires  to  retain  a 
measure  of  public  political  freedom  of 
action.  Since  that  time  the  Soviet  Union 
has  furnished  military  equipment  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic,  Algeria.  Syria, 
and  Iraq,  valued  at  between  S2  and  S3 
billion.  Economic  credits  have  been  ex- 
tended on  a  similar  scale.  The  largest 
share  by  far  has  gone  to  Nasser.  Twice, 
now.  the  Soviet  Union  has  moved  to  re- 
place Egyptian  military  equipment  des- 
troyed In  battle  by  Israel.  Many  thou- 
sand Soviet  technicians,  military  and 
civilian,  are  known  to  be  present  in  the 
Arab  countries,  and  large  numbers  of 
Arabs  have  received  training  in  the  So- 
viet Union. 

Although  this  assistance  is  provided 
under  barter  agreements,  such  as  loans 
or  credits  at  large  discounts  and  nominal 
interest  charges,  in  fact  they  might  as 
well  be  gifts  since  the  recipients  are 
usually  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  pay 
their  debts. 

My  purpose  in  reviewing  the  dollar 
value  of  these  selected  Soviet  programs 
is  to  make  clear  the  size  of  the  game  the 
Soviet  is  playing  in  the  Middle  East.  Let 
me  cite  an  example  to  illustrate  that  they 
Intend  to  remain  In  the  game. 

As  we  all  know,  in  the  short  space  of 
6  days  in  Jime.  Israel  destroyed  Soviet- 
supplied  Arab  equipment  valued  at  about 
$1  billion.  By  all  measures,  the  Soviets  as 
well  as  Nasser  suffered  a  military  dis- 
aster. Furthermore,  it  seemed  that  the 
Soviets  had  lost  control  of  the  situation. 
What  did  they  do?  Without  helstatlon 
they  defended  the  Arabs  through  ever>' 
means  at  their  disposal,  short  of  armed 
Intervention,  and  immediately  started  re- 
placing the  lost  eqtiipment. 

The  concept  of  the  "Big  Me"  was  once 
again  vocalized  in  the  United  Nations 
through  the  Soviet  and  Syrian  represent- 
atives and  through  the  Asian  countries 
by  every  possible  mechanism.  The  "Big 
Lie"  consisted  solely  of  the  claim  that  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  had  won 
the  war  for  Israel. 

This  replacement  of  equipment  and 
other  assistance  to  the  Arabs  had  con- 
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tlnued  at  the  rate  of  over  10  shiploads 
per  month.  Not  one  Arab  leader  has  been 
deposed.  Soviet  control  and  influence, 
feeding  on  the  scraps  from  the  "Big  Lie," 
appear  to  continue  at  high  levels. 

And  the  key  Arab  countries — Egypt, 
Algeria.  Syria,  snd  Iraq — have  been  re- 
vived militarily  to  the  extent  of  approxi- 
mately 95  percent  of  their  pre-June  arm- 
ament. This  has  increased  the  Arab 
reliance  on  the  Soviets  and  has  drawn 
the  Arab  countries  in  the  Soviet  sphere 
of  influence  despite  their  anti-Commu- 
iiist  leaiiinps.  The  Soviets  are  not  iiiaiiters 
of  diplomatic  maneuvering.  Far  from  it. 
But  they  had  several  factors  helping 
them.  One  is  the  distrust  of  the  Arabs  for 
Western  Powers  which  they  equate  with 
colonialism.  A  strong  second  factor  is  the 
conviction  that  the  Western  Powers  are 
totally  in  support  of  Israel,  a  conviction 
fostered  by  the  "Big  Lie."  A  third  factor 
is  the  conviction  tliat  only  the  Soviets 
iiave  enabled  the  Arab  countries  to  re- 
gain th?  loss  of  face  suffered  in  their 
overwhelming  militarj'  defeat. 

The  Soviet-  Union  fi!s.o  i.s  continu.ng  to 
increase  the  J  ze  of  Its  fleet  of  warships 
m  the  Medite.  rane^n.  Our  Ambas-ador 
to   NATO.   Mr.   Haitian   Cleveland,   has 


slated   that  at   the 


Israel  War  last  Jure: 


A  total  of  40  Soviet 
m  tiie  Mediterranein 


time   of   the  Aiab- 


ships  were  operational 
Including  some  of  the 


latest  gu-.cled  missile  prulsers  and  about  10 
subm:irlnes  wltli  numerous  support  ships. 

Although   these   Soviet   warships   en- 
tered the  Mediterranean  from  the  Black 
Sea  tlirough  the?  Dardanelles,  which  is 
under  tlie  surveillance  of  Turkey,  more 
recently  they  have  been  using  another 
more  clandestine  approach — steaming  at 
night  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
making  it  more  difficult  for  us  to  main- 
tain surveillance  of  their  coming  and  go- 
ing. Of  even  greater  significance  and  im- 
portance  is   the   fact  that  these  ships 
which  have  been  entering  the  Mediter- 
ranean through  the  Gibraltar  Straits,  are 
trom  the  730-ship  Soviet  Baltic  Fleet. 
This  action  reveals  that  the  Ru.sslans 
have  now  begun  to  combine  oiierations  of 
their  Baltic   Fleet  with   their   700-ship 
Black  Sea  Fleet.  Another  alarming  fact 
is  that  the  Soviet  ships  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean now  are  using  the  Syrian  port  of 
I>atakia  and  the  ports  of  Alexandria  and 
Port  Said,  in  Egypt,  freely  and  openly,  as 
bases.  Soviet  bombers  are   also  paying 
regular  courtesy  visits  to  Egypt  and  Sy- 
ria. This  increase  in  Soviet  presence  on 
NATO's  southern  flank  has  had.  and  will 
continue  to  have,  serious  political  impact. 
In  addition  to  an  increase  m  the  num- 
ber of  Soviet  haras.sments  of  the  ships  of 
our  6th  Fleet,  informed  observers  antici- 
l>ate  that  the  Soviets  will  soon  add  to 
their  Mediterranean  force  at  least  one 
helicopter  carrier.  Each  of  these  earners 
is  said  to  transport  1.000  assault  troops. 
The  helicopter  carriers  will  provide  the 
Soviets  with  the  capability  to  move  troops 
quickly  into  any  area  in  sufficient  force 
to  control  most  situations.  In  the  light  of 
some  recent  events,  the  Soviet  threat  in 
the  MediteiTanean  promises  to  become 
even  more  serious  in  the  future. 

The  Russians  are  now  negotiating  for 
the  huge  NATO-built  base  in  Algeria 
which  was  turned  back  to  Algeria  by 


France  in  March  of  this  year.  This  base, 
located  at  Mers  el-Kabir,  has  one  of  the 
best-protected  deep  anchorages  In  the 
Mediterranean  and  its  undergroimd 
workshop  and  storage  facilities  w  ere  con- 
structed to  withstand  a  nuclear  attack. 
Of  equal  importance  is  the  fact  that  this 
base  has  submarine  facilities. 

The  closure  of  the  Suez  canal  follow- 
ing the  Israel- Arab  conflict  in  June  1967 
struck  a  staggering  economic  blow  to 
Great  Britain.  The  cost  to  Great  Britain 
has  been  estimated  at  about  $56  million 
a  month.  Coupled  v.ilh  the  Rhodesian 
crisis,  which  cost  Great  Britain  more 
than  $280  million  in  trade,  and  the  Brit- 
ish dock  strike,  which  has  cost  Great 
Britain  more  than  $240  million,  an  eco- 
nomic crisis  was  created  which  has 
prompted  the  British  to  begin  withdraw- 
ing all  of  their  forces  from  east  of  the 
Suez.  The  vacuum  so  created  is  a  natural 
ploy  for  ths  Soviets  and  they  are  already 
taking  full  f.dvantage  of  it. 

Two-thirds  ol  the  free  v.orld's  proven 
oil  reserves  and  one-third  ot  the  free 
world  s  total  oil  production  are  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  area.  Loss  of  the  direct  oil 
supply  through  the  Suez  Canal  and  the 
embargo  by  other  Arab  cotrntries  on 
shipment  through  the  Mediterranean  to 
Eneland  and  Western  Europe  during 
the  Arab-Israel  conflict  have  already 
painted  the  signpo.sts  for  the  future.  Oil 
supplies  started  flowing  around  the 
cape  of  Africa  in  large  tankers.  Oil 
costs  went  up,  but  those  Middle  East 
supplies  under  control  of  the  Western 
powers  did  continue  to  come  through. 
Further  Soviet  moves,  however,  particu- 
larly with  the  abandonment  of  the  area 
by  Great  Britain,  could  and  probably  will 
change  this  pattern.  It  is  entirely  pos- 
sible that  the  Arab  countries  will  change 
their  salesmen,  from  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States-English  affiliated  com- 
panies, to  the  Soviets  or  to  France.  If 
they  change  to  the  former.  Great  Britain 
and  Western  Europe  will  depend  for 
their  oil  supply  on  the  new  oil  pipelines 
being  constructed  from  Russia  into 
Western  Europe,  or  on  Venezuelan. 
Canadian,  and  United  States  reserves, 
particularly  the  oil  reserves  in  the  Ath- 
abaska  Tar  Sands  and  the  Colorado- 
Utah-Wyoming  oil  shale  deposits.  In 
either  event,  a  drastic  shift  in  oil  eco- 
nomics will  be  realized. 

Strategically,  the  Russians  could  ob- 
tain the  already-built  bases  which  the 
British  are  in  the  process  of  abandoning 
between  now  and  1971,  including  the 
huge  naval  base  at  Aden.  The  Soviet  aim 
in  this  direction  is  already  evident  from 
their  intervention  in  the  civil  war  in 
Yemen.  Russia  thought  2  years  ago  that 
by  equipping  Nasser's  troops  which  in- 
vaded Yemen.  Nasser  would  serve  as  a 
front  man  for  the  Soviet  ambitions  in 
the  area.  While  the  Yemeni  rebels,  with 
the  assistance  of  Nasser's  50,000  troops, 
were  successful  in  seizing  control  of  the 
government  and  gaining  a  tenuous  foot- 
hold on  the  Red  Sea  flank  of  the  Saudi 
Arabisn  oil  field,  the  Royalist  forces  only 
retreated  to  the  highlands  and  continued 
to  fight.  Nasser,  however,  was  forced  to 
withdraw  his  troops  from  Yemen  at  the 
time  of  the  Arab-Israeli  War  last  June, 
and  according  to  reports  from  that  area. 


Soviet  fighter  planes  piloted  by  Soviet 
pilots  moved  in  to  attack  the  Yemeni 
Royalist  forces.  At  least  one  of  the  Soviet 
Migs  was  shot  down  and  the  Soviet  pilot 
killed  while  attacking  the  Yemeni  Royal- 
ist forces. 

Why  would  the  Soviets  risk  overt  inter- 
vention in  Yemen?  The  Soviets  realize 
that  from  Yemen  they  are  in  a  position 
to  move  on  Aden.  The  base  at  Aden  con- 
trols one  of  the  four  most  crucial  bottle- 
necks of  the  world's  trade  routes — Bab  el 
Mandeb.  This  .strait  forms  the  gateway 
between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Through  this  strait  pa.s.ses  all  the 
shipping  from  tlie  Suez  Canal  bound  for 
the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Far  Ea.st. 

The  British  withdrawal  from  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  and  its  announced  termination 
of  its  defen.se  pact  with  Kuwait  may  also 
leave  the  door  open  for  another  Kuwait 
invasion  by  the  Iraqi  forces  supported 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  With  the  Soviet 
pre.sence  in  force  in  the  area,  in  the  form 
of  .sizable  seapov;er.  chaos  could  result 
among  tlie  little  newly  independent 
sheikdoms  along  the  western  shore  of  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

The  Soviets  already  have  base  rights 
in  Somallland.  are  highly  influential  In 
the  Yemen  and  in  Aden,  have  exhibited 
their  flag  through  their  Navy  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  are  con.stantly  increas- 
ing their  presence. 

Historically.  Saudi  Arabia  and  Iran 
liave  been  more  alined  with  the  we.stern 
world  than  with  the  Sino-.Soviet  bloc. 
However,  the  Arab-Israeli  War  has  com- 
plicated the  situation  with  respect  to 
Saudi  Arabia,  and  Iran  has  been  negoti- 
ating with  both  the  Soviet  Union  and 
with  us  for  armaments. 

King  Faisal  of  Saudi  Arabia,  in  a  re- 
cent statement,  said  that  many  people  In 
the  Arab  world  have  been  led  to  believe 
that  the  United  States  is  the  enemy  of 
the  Arab.  This  is  a  part  of  the  "Big  Lie" 
program.  Soviet  exploration  of  antl- 
AmericanLsm,  he  said,  "dictates  that  the 
United  States  should  have  good  relations 
with  the  Arab  world.  As  a  friend,"  he 
continued.  "I  want  the  Americans  to  re- 
store relations  so  that  they  won't  give 
our  enemies  the  chance  to  instill  mere 
bad  feeling  against  the  United  States." 
King  Faisal  also  said,  "In  the  present 
situation,  it  is  difficult  to  rai.se  one's 
voice  in  favor  of  the  United  States.  Up 
to  now,  I  have  done  so,  but  it  Is  increas- 
ingly difficult."  He  accused  the  present 
administration  in  Washington  of  sup- 
porting sections  and  factions  in  the  Arab 
world  that  are  against  the  interests  of 
the  Arab  w  orld  as  a  whole,  and  the  United 
States  itself. 

These  statements,  made  on  May  22d 
to  Drew  Middleton  of  the  New  York 
Times,  are  highly  significant.  King  Faisal 
also  said  in  that  interview  that  he  felt 
that  the  United  States  had  consistently 
misjudged  the  position  of  President  Nas- 
ser who,  in  King  Faisal's  view,  is  a  pup- 
pet of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  King  also 
called  Arab  socialism  "an  instrument  of 
Communist  penetration"  and  stated  that 
he  was  determined  to  keep  It  out  of  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

The  Shah  of  Iran,  who  was  nego- 
tiating in  Washington  in  mid- June  for 
the  purchase  of  $100  million  In  aircraft 
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and  armaments,  had  previously  pur- 
chased and  received  from  the  Soviet 
Union  $110  million  worth  of  armored 
vehicles,  trucks,  and  antiaircraft  weap- 
ons. Any  rivalry  between  the  Shah  and 
King  Faisal  for  dominance  of  the  Per- 
sian Oulf  area  must  be  prevented,  as  It 
would  in  the  long  run  ser\e  only  to  en- 
hance the  Soviet  thrust. 

For  all  these  reasons.  I  believe  that 
we  must  move  with  determination  to- 
ward achieving  a  settlement  of  the  Arab- 
Israel  conflict  at  the  very  earliest  pos- 
sible moment.  As  time  goes  by,  the  po- 
sitions of  Israel  and  the  Arab  countries 
become  more  rigid  and  harder  to  solve. 
The  emotional  attachment  and  concern 
for  Israel  cannot  and  should  not  be  over- 
looked. The  key,  however,  is  the  recogni- 
tion by  the  Arab  countries  of  the  geo- 
graphical entity  of  Israel.  Once  that 
issue  has  been  resolved,  the  other  im- 
portant questions  can  be  ironed  out.  To 
that  end  we  must  use  our  influence  with 
Israel  and  our  historical  friends  in  the 
Arab  world,  including  President  Bour- 
gulba.  dl  Tunisia.  Hussein,  of  Jordan, 
King  Faisal,  and  the  Shah  of  Iran. 

It  is  not  necessary  nor  advisable  that 
we  assimie  the  role  of  policeman  to  the 
world,  nor  that  we  attempt  to  pick  up 
the  role  of  Great  Britain.  But  it  is  es- 
sential that  we  pursue  a  strategy  to  as- 
sure both  friend  and  foe  that  we  are 
anxious  to  and  capable  of  carrying  out 
our  role  as  world  leader  in  the  peaceful 
solution  of  the  world's  problems.  Failure 
may  lead  us  to  the  brink  of  Armageddon. 

Mr.  President.  I  had  the  honor,  in  Jan- 
uary of  this  year,  of  being  chairman  of 
a  celegation  of  distinguished  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  Ditchley  Conference  in  Eng- 
land, where  we  discussed,  with  our  coun- 
terparts In  the  House  of  Lords  and  the 
House  of  Commons,  members  of  the 
British  Cabinet,  and  many  people  in 
private  lite,  in  a  series  of  meetings  last- 
ing more  than  5  days,  the  problems  in 
the  Middle  East. 

It  was  distressing  for  me  to  see  that 
although  everyone  recognized  the  prob- 
lems, there  was  a  strong  divergency  of 
viewpoints  between  members  of  the  Eng- 
lish delegation,  as  well  as  between  mem- 
bers of  ours,  as  to  what  could  or  should 
be  done  about  solving  those  problems. 

It  seems  miperative  to  me  that  we  rec- 
ognize that  the  Middle  East  is  a  cauldron 
which  can  easily  be  heated  to  the  boiling 
point,  and  can  create  a  problem  of  enor- 
mous significance  to  the  United  States  in 
the  very  near  future.  Part  of  that  prob- 
lem, in  fact  the  main  part  of  it,  has  been 
created  by  the  meddling  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  that  area,  but  a  great  deal  of  it 
also  has  been  exacerbated  and  increased 
by  the  fact  that  we  have  been  unable  to 
reach  even  the  beginning  of  a  settlement 
between  Israel  and  the  Arab  countries 
which  were  defeated  in  the  June  war  last 
year. 

I  have  great  sympathy  for  the  Israelis 
who  have  been  defending  their  home- 
land. I  have  great  admiration  for  their 
ability  to  protect  themselves.  But  it  does 
seem  to  me  that  if  we  are  going  to  main- 
tain any  kind  of  stability  in  that  area, 
there  must  be  a  recognition  by  the  Arab 
countries  of  the  geographical  aims  of 


Israel,  so  that  at  that  point  we  can  start 
solving  the  other  problems  which  have 
also  been  facing  that  area  for  so  many 
years. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
MONDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today,  it  stand  in  adjournment  until  12 
o'clock  noon  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FEDERAL  HIGHWAY  AUTHOR- 
IZATIONS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
S.  3418,  the  Federal  highway  authoriza- 
tion bill.  I  do  this  so  that  the  bill  will 
become  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  read  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  iS.  3418) 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
years  1970  and  1971  for  the  constmctlon 
of  certain  highways  in  accordance  with 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
!)roceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  with  amendments. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 
I  am  authorized  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  to  state  that  following 
Senate  action  on  the  Federal  highway 
authorization  bill  on  Monday,  the  Sen- 
ate likely  will  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  S.  827.  the  nationwide  system  of 
trails  legislation. 

It  is  then  expected  that  the  Senate 
will  take  up  the  omnibus  rivers  and  har- 
bors authorization  bill,  probably  on 
Tuesday,  and  the  bill.  H.R.  3400.  on  noise 
abatement. 

This  will  likely  be  followed  by  S.  2525, 
a  bill  on  vessel  pollution  control. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
correctly  understand  that  we  are  laying 
down  the  bill  on  Federal  highway 
appropriations? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  It  is  the 
Federal  highway  authorization  bill. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Is  that  measure  on 
the  calendar?  I  did  not  see  it. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  It  has 
Just  been  reported  today,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Public  Works  Committee, 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  has  in- 
dicated that  it  is  agreeable  with  him 
that  the  bill  be  taken  up  on  Monday.  So, 
It  will  be  In  order  on  Monday. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
THE  SESSION  OF  THE  SENATE  ON 
MONDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
be  authorized  to  meet  while  the  Senate 
is  in  session  on  Monday.  July  1,  1968. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1968 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  WiLLiAMSl.  that  I  be  permitted  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  statement 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  on  the 
subject  of  H.R.  16819.  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Amendments  of  1968, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  by  Senator  Williams  of  New 
Jersey 

I  was  pleased  to  s«e  the  Vocational  Rehi\- 
bllttailon  Amendments  of  1968  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  Monriay  and  returned  to  the  House, 
which  agreed  to  the  Senate  amendments  i  n 
Tuesday,  thus  clearing  this  measure  for  the 
President's  signature.  I  was  especially  pleased 
with  the  passage  of  this  bill,  as  Chairman  ui 
the  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  with 
a  long-term  deep  Interest  in  Increasing  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  older  Jobseekers. 
an  objective  which  will  be  materially  fur- 
thered If  the  President  signs  the  bill  and 
It  becomes  law. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  amendment 
in  the  bin  from  the  standpoint  of  the  elderly 
is  Its  definition  of  "disadvantaged  individ- 
uals" to  include  Individuals  disadvantaged 
by  reason  pf  advanced  age,"  for  purposes  of 
determining  eligibility  for  services  under  the 
vocational  evaluation  and  work  adjustment 
program  proposed  by  the  bill.  Thus,  for  the 
nrst  time  In  the  history  of  Federal  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  legislation,  older  per- 
sons will  be  eligible  for  vocational  reha- 
bilitation assistance  solely  on  the  basis  of  age. 
without  reference  to  whether  they  are  suf- 
fering a  physical  or  mental  disability. 

Even  without  this  special  provision  for  the 
elderly,  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  pro- 
gram could  have  been  expected  to  help  mauv 
in  this  age  group  who  are  disabled.  Since 
1945.  when  7.244  disabled  persons  45  years  <  i 
age  and  older  were  rehabilitated,  there  has 
been  a  steady  increase  In  the  ntimber  of 
aging  htindlcapped  individuals  rehabilitated 
into  employment.  For  example,  in  fiscal  vear 
1966.  41.300  persons  over  45  were  rehabili- 
tated, over  ave  times  the  1945  figure.  A  tct.u 
of  47,000  persons  age  45  and  beyond  were 
rehabilitated  during  fiscal  1967,  and  It  '..5 
estimated  that  53.000  of  them  will  be  rehabil- 
itated during  fiscal  1968,  the  current  ye.ir 
which  win  end  Sunday,  and  that  60.300  wil! 
be  rehabilitated  during  fiscal  year  1969.  which 
begins  next  Monday.  These  figures  include 
only  disabled  individuals,  not  older  indi- 
viduals who  are  disadvantaged  solely  on  ac- 
count of  their  advanced  ages,  who  will  he- 
come  eligible  for  a  t3rpe  of  vocational  reha- 
bilitation under  the  tjnendments  in  the  bill 
we  pivssed  yesterday  Rehabilitation  for  mem- 
bers of  that  group  will  Increase  the  niunber 
of  workers  age  45  and  over  risslsted  by  this 
legislation  beyond  the  estimated  60.300  old":- 
Individuals  who  will  be  nlded  during  fiscal 
1969  even  If  these  amendments  do  not  be- 
come law. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  in  vocational 
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rehabilitation  since  President  Woodrow  Wil- 
son signed  the  arst  siatute  on  this  subject 
in  1920.  While  the  basic  concepts  of  this  leg- 
islation have  remained  about  the  same  dur- 
ing the  48  years  since  the  start  of  the  pro- 
gram, there  have  been  substantial  enlarge- 
ments of  the  legislation's  scope  and  effective- 
ness In  major  amendments  enacted  in  1943, 
1954,  and  1965.  Now,  we  are  about  to  take 
another  major  step  forward  by  extending  the 
benefits  of  vocational  rehabilitation  beyond 
those  who  are  physically  or  mentally  handi- 
capped, to  make  it  serve  those  who  are  dis- 
advantaged in  other  ways  in  becoming  em- 
ployed, including  those  disadvantaged  by 
advanced  age.  This  can  be  an  extremely  sig- 
nificant step  toward  permitting  the  aged  to 
remain  in  the  mainstream  of  life  and  to  be 
independent  and  self-sufficient. 

We  are  Indebted  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Hill)  for  his  leadership  on  this 
legislation  as  Chairman  both  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  full  Committee  which  considered 
and  reported  this  measure,  and  as  the  floor 
manager  for  the  bill  when  it  was  passed,  I 
liope  It  •.vlU  soon  become  law. 


SUPPORT  FOR  PRESIDENT  JOHN- 
SON'S NOMINATIONS  TO  THE  SU- 
PREME COURT 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  support  the 
nominations  made  recently  by  President 
Johnson  for  appointment  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  I  believe  it  is  in  the  national  inter- 
est that  these  nominations  be  approved 
promptly. 

If  we  were  to  leave  the  membership 
of  the  Supreme  Court  clouded  in  imcer- 
talnty  while  waiting  for  another  adminis- 
tration to  take  oflQce,  it  would  be  harmful 
to  our  Nation. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  man  to  serve 
our  Nation  as  Chief  Justice  than  Mr. 
Justice  Fortas.  He  possesses  the  quali- 
ties of  judicial  temperament,  character, 
intelligence,  and  experience.  I  am  con- 
fident he  will  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  Chief  Justices  in  the  long 
line  of  distinguished  Chief  Justices  vho 
have  marked  and  embellished  our  Na- 
tion's history. 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUPPORT  FOR  PRESIDENT  JOHN- 
SONS RECOMMENDATION  TO  EX- 
TEND THE  RIGHT  TO  VOTE  TO 
THOSE  18  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND 
OVER 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  whole- 
heartedly support  President  Johnson's 
recommendation  to  the  Congress  today 
in  which  he  proposed  that  the  Congress 
approve  and  submit  for  ratification  by 
three-fourths  of  the  States  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  which  will  guar- 
antee our  yoimger  citizens,  18  years  old 
and  older,  the  right  to  vote. 

I  believe  that  our  young  people  have 
fully  demonstrated  their  awareness  In 
our  political  life  and  that  they  are  In- 
formed and  mature  citizens. 

There  are  10  million  yoimg  Americans 


In  the  18-  to  21-year-old  age  bracket,  and 
I  believe  they  should  be  given  the  right 
to  vote  just  as  they  are  subject  to  the 
call  to  bear  arms  in  defense  of  the  Na- 
tion, and  are  treated  by  many  of  our 
courts  of  law  as  adults.  These  yoimg  peo- 
ple, I  believe,  will  prove  to  be  among  the 
best  educated  and  most  concerned  of  our 
voters.  I  have  great  confidence  In  their 
thought  processes. 

I  believe  that  this  amendment  will  ex- 
pand our  democracy  rather  than  limit  it. 

Since  I  became  Senator  8  years  ago,  I 
have  had  nearly  400  young  people  as  in- 
terns and  volunteers  in  my  office.  My  pur- 
pose has  been  to  help  stimulate  their  In- 
terest in  government  and  in  public  life. 
They  have  fully  justified  my  confidence 
In  them  and  I  have  found  them  to  be  re- 
sponsible young  citizens. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  joint  resolution' (H.J.  Res.  1368) 
making  continuing  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1969,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  it  was  signed  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, what  is  the  pending  business  for 
consideration  by  the  Senate  on  Monday? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  S.  3418,  Calendar  No. 
1321,  the  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  fiscal  years  1970  and  1971,  for  the 
construction  of  certain  highways  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Presiding  Officer. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNIIL  MONDAY, 
JULY  1,   1968 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  12  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  3 
o'clock  and  19  minutes  p.m. ) .  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Monday,  July  1,  1968,  at 
12  noon. 

NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 

Senate  June  28.  1968: 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission 
Theodore  Jaffe,  of  Rhode  Island,  to  be  a 

member  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 


Commission  of  the  United  States  for  a  term 
of  3  years  from  October  22,  1968  (reappoint- 
ment) . 

Commission  on  Civil  Rights 

Maurice  B.  Mitchell,  of  Colorado,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
vice  Erwln  N.  Grlswold. 

Small  Bt'.siness  Administration 

Howard  J.  Samuels,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration, vice  Robert  C,  Moot, 

Railroad  Retirement  Board 
Thomas  M.  Healy,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  for  the 
term    of    five    years    from    August    29,    1968 
(reappointment) . 

Postmasters 

The  follow^lng-named  persons  to  be  post- 
masters : 

ALABAMA 

Grady  D,  Cope.  HuntsvUle,  Ala..  In  place  of 
L.  G.  Collier,  retired, 

CALIFORNIA 

Jerald  A,  Egbert,  Rancho  Mirage,  Calif,,  In 
place  of  S,  P,  Greenleaf.  retired. 

Carl  H.  Penfield.  Tujunga,  Calif.,  In  place 
of  T.  H.  Theobald,  retired. 

INDIANA 

Olive  L.  Johnson,  Etna  Green,  Ind.,  in  place 
of  F.  B,  Koenlg,  retired. 

Glenward  P.  Glenn,  Newburgh,  Ind.,  in 
place  of  J.  E.  Cox,  retired. 

lOWA 

Joseph  D.  Hayes.  Cascade,  Iowa,  In  place 
of  W.  T.  McDermott,  transferred. 

Walter  A.  Galloway.  Templeton,  Iowa,  in 
place  of  M.  E.  Kohorst,  retired. 

KANSAS 

Norman  M,  Wiley,  South  Haven,  Kans,,  In 
place  of  M.  E,  Popplewell,  deceased, 

LOUISIANA 

Milton  M.  Spencer,  Benton,  La„  In  place  of 
G.  C.  Grammer,  retired, 

Paul  V,  Burke,  New  Orleans,  La„  In  place 
of  A.  P.  Palrley,  deceased. 

MARYLAND 

Samuel  W.  Belt,  Relsterstown,  Md„  In  place 
of  W.  E.  Schwartz,  retired, 

MICHIGAN 

Robert  E,  Loughrln.  Cadniac,  Mich,,  In 
place  of  B.  C,  Shankland,  retired. 

Prank  L.  Raynak,  Greenbush,  Mich.,  In 
place  of  H.  G.  Carrow,  retired. 

MINNESOTA 

Donna  K.  Hill.  Soudan,  Minn.,  In  place  of 
H,  A.  Johnson,  retired. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Elolse  B,  Barefield,  Madison,  Miss,,  in  place 
of  Helen  Persell.  retired. 

Nannie  T.  Bailey,  Pachuta,  Miss.,  In  place 
of  L.  M.  Thornton,  retired. 

MISSOURI 

J.  Donald  O'Connor,  Perry.  Mo.,  In  place  of 
G.  C.  Johnson,  deceased. 

NEBRASKA 

H.  Gerald  Leapley.  Belden.  Nebr.,  In  place 
of  E.  F,  Francis,  retired, 

Marvin  A,  Jauernlg.  Stuart,  Nebr..  In  place 
of  D.  G.  Holllday,  retired, 

NEW    JERSEY 

Dixie  G,  Barracliff,  Deepwater,  N.J.,  in  place 
of  F.  W.  Busklrk,  deceased. 

Helen  D,  Glutting,  MulUca  Hill,  N,J.,  In 
place  of  B,  P.  Heritage,  deceased. 

NEW    YORK 

William  P.  Ging,  Mount  Slnal,  N.Y.,  In 
place  of  Clarissa  Murphy,  retired. 

OREGON 

Jennabene  M.  Vincent,  Weston,  Oreg.,  in 
place  of  V.  G.  McLean,  retired. 
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TtNNESSn 

Floyd,  Watertown.  Tenn., 


In  place 


Edsel  C 
or  J.  L.  Vann,  deceased 

vnciNiA 

Robert  G.  Moore.  Lexington.  Va.,  In  place 
of  R  M  Cummlngs.  deceased. 

Elsie  B.  Rich.  Salud.-*.  Va  .  In  place  of  R.  G. 
Witlden.  retired. 

DEP.^RTMrNT    OF    DBFEN.SE 

Robert  C  Moot,  of  Virginia,  to  be  .m  AssUt- 
ant  Secretary  of  Defense,  vice  Robert  N. 
Anthony. 

I.v  THE  Air  Pokce 

The  following  .Air  Force  officers  for  ap- 
pointment in  the  Regular  Air  Force,  in  the 
s;r;^des  indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 8284.  title  10.  United  States  Code,  with 
dates  of  ranlt  to  t>e  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force: 

To  be  captaitu 

Abbott.  James  W  .  FV31 17933 
Acheson  Gerald  H..  FV31 10165. 
.Acosta.  Jorge  A  .  Jr  .  FV310,330O. 
Ad.ims.  Geor4e  L..  FV31 17549 
Aclama.  J.-unes  L  ,  PV3083233 
Adams.  Wll!;;im  W    Jr.  FV31 17079. 
AdcooJi.Eddie  M..  P\"310341.5. 
AdkinerWjyne  B  ,  FV3103107. 
Ahart.  Paul  D  .  FV31 10166. 
Ahl.  Gilber:  \V  .  FV3104354 
Alexander.  Robb  R..  FV3109880. 
Allebacn.  J.imes  H  .  FV3U5291. 
Allee.  P-.ul  R..  FV31 15292. 
Al'.en.  Arrh-.e  G  .  PV3103349. 
Allen.  B'Tcn  E    rV'31 16389 
Allen.  Michael  C.  FV3103J69. 
Allison.  H.irry  B..  F\'3115888. 
Anderson.  Edward  1.  .  FV3 102794. 
Andemon.  Gaviord  F    FV31 18177. 
Anderson.  Gerald  M  .  F\"3'.  03069. 
Anderson.  W.irrei  D  .  PV31 16203. 
Arneson.  Dw-n-e  C  .  FV3n6517. 
Arnold.  Oarv  D  .  P\'3n7215 
Arnji.d.  John  D  .  FV3104242. 
Athas.  Charles  P.   FV3 103724. 
A-.kins  Berlin-  J    FV:U04534 
.\twate.".  Robert  ?  .  P\'3117096. 
Austin.  Jlmmle  T  .  FV3103686. 
Avis.  Bertram.  F\'3 108800 
Biiblo.  Adelber:  O  .  PV3101713 
Baer  John  E.  FV3105985. 
Bailey.  Jack  E  .  FV22 15767 
Bailey.  John  E.  rV3115917 
Balnbridge.  Thomas  A..  PV3104473. 
Baines.  Thorn  i«  B  .  PV31058e3 
Balko.  Andrew  I  .  FV310OO12 
Banks.  Gustave  R    FV3U7517 
Barager  I>..niel  C  .  FV3n7234. 
Barefoot.  Joseph  A  .  PV31 17456. 
B.orker.  Kenneth  D..  FV3 117235. 
B.irnh!l!.  Hjw.ird  D    FVI930011. 
Barrows.  Ri^hird  T  .  FV31 10049. 
B.u-th.  Gpor-;?  J  .  PV22290'J5. 
Bartlne.  Hir-,s  V  .  FV3103444. 
B.\rtine  Jon  C    PV31 15974. 
Baumann.  Or'.  W  .  FV3096072 
Beatha.-d.  Dt'n..ld  D  .  FV3103n3. 
Beatty.  John  D..  FV31 15300. 
Beauchamp.  R  >v  H..  FV3103074. 
Beckham.  Wesley  F  .  Jr  .  FV3051724. 
Bedingfteld  Jerrv  R,  PVn  17238. 
Belcher.  Jesse  ?  .  FV3 104535. 
Bell.  Thomas  M  .  FV31 16095. 
Bello.  Bruce  J  .  FV3'01709 
Bencdxt.  Curl  R    yV3110171.  • 
Bennett.  Forres  •  H  .  Jr  .  PV3101834. 
Berdeaux  Ekinald  R  .  PV3U7465. 
Berg.  Kile  D.  rV3103302 
Berger.  Ch.irlcs  E..  FVJ'  16397. 
Ber^minn.  Fred  H  .  FV31 18007 
Bernard.  Charles  E..  Jr    FV2216005. 
Bemer.  Oerald  K  .  FV3115977. 
Bernholtz.  Jo.seph  C.  FV3 104021. 
Billman.  Charles  E  .  PV3103633. 
Bingham,  Clifford  W  .  PV3103861. 
Blss.  Robert  I..  PV3103220. 
Bizily.  Russell  J..  PV3104933. 
Black,  Maurice.  FV3100O57 
Blahak.  Herman  A  .  FV31 10173. 


Blair.  Forest  E  .  FV3253038. 
Blakemore.  Carl  R  .  FV3110C16. 
Bland.  Julian  P..  FV1857272. 
Blaslngame.  Frank  E..  FV3105546. 
Blatter.  Wilburt  H..  FV3 103903. 
Blizzard.  Ger.Ud  V..  FV3104136. 
Blommaert.  Richard.  FV31 10174. 
Blount.  Harris  R  .  PV31 17521. 
Boehmler.  Richard  E..  FV31 10017. 
Bogdan.  Robert  J  .  PV3099495 
Booker.  Sylvester,  Jr  .  PV2205548 
Booth,  Leon.  Jr.,  PV3008778 
Bouchard,  David  P  .  FV31 17498. 
Bouldln.  John  W  .  F\'31 10176. 
Bowen,  Gary  L  .  F\'3104289 
Bowen,  William  G.PV31 16050, 
Bowers,  Weslev  P.,  PV3 104523. 
Brabbs,  James  H..  FV3104358. 
Bragg.  Cloyce  L.,  PV31 10019. 
Bragg.  Richard  L..  PV3 115304 
Brand.  Joseph  R  ,  FV31065fl2. 
Brandon.  Jerry  A  .  PV31 17244. 
Brasington,  Prank  C  .  FV3103303. 
Braun.  Ralph  A.,  PV3047901 
Brazellon,  Donald  E  ,  FV3 103056 
Breen,  Paul  F,  FV31 15919 
Breitenfeld,  Robert  P,  PV3103 115 
Brewer,  Jnv  R..  FV311C372 
Brewer.  R»)nald  O  .  FV31 16401 
Brewer.  Thomas  A  .  PV31 17646 
Brezlnskl.  Robert  A  .  PVll  17525. 
Bristol.  Richard  B  .  FV:r.03449 
Brock.  Plovd  J  .  Jr..  FV304066.1 
Brooks,  Sloan  L.  B.  FV3116051 
Brookshlre.  Robert  C  .  PV3004671. 
Brost,  Carol  A.,  PV31 15442 
Brown,  Donald  L.,  PV3 103398. 
Brown.  James  A  .  PV31099')0 
Brown,  J.imes  K  .  FV3103076 
Brown.  Kenneth  L  .  PV3115921. 
Brown,  Tlieodore  L.,  FV3050997. 
Brownlee.  Leonard  J.,  Jr  .  PV31 12321. 
Brunk.  John  E..  PV3 103946. 
Bryant.  William  P  .  Jr  .  FV3 116403. 

Buckman.  Mark  M..  P\'3020559. 

Ruhrniann.  RoUand  L..  FV3115308. 

Bunton.  Edward  E..  Jr..  PV3 105695. 

Burton.  Robert  L  .  P\'31013fi9 

Buschmann.  John  R  .  PV3103399 

Rush.  Chester  G.,  PV31 17755. 

Bu.>^kohl.  Richard  E  ,  PV31 15310, 

Butcher.  Clifford  E..  PV31U3671. 

Butler.  Jack  V  .  PV311G098. 

Butler.  Jon  D  .  PV3 104027 

Butters,  Jerrold  L.,  P\'30;i5741. 

Calderon.  Jose  G..  FV3095504 

Campbell,  Donald  P  ,  FV30975o5. 

Campbell,  John  J  ,  FV3118015 

Campbell.  Robert  K..  PV31 17468. 

C.onpbeil.  Tliomas  G..  PV3103781. 

Cannon.  Edward  L..  PV3055860. 

Canterglanl.  Jose  C  ,  FV31 17872, 

Caraway.  Charles  R.,  PV3048439. 

Carberv.  Ronald  I...  FV3102072. 

Carev.  John  J..  PV31 17648. 

Carroll.  Richard  A..  PV31 18016. 

Carruth.  James  R..  PV3106298. 

Carter.  Michael  G..  PV3 103452. 

Carv.  Richard  3..  FV3103271. 

Caughlin.  Donald  W    F\'3095482. 

Chambers.  Otis  G.,  FV3104271, 

Chandler.  Jack  D..  Jr..  FV3 102077. 

Chandler.  Thomas  C.  FV3017793. 

Chartler.  Paul  P  .  PV31 17152. 

Chase.  Garv  R.,  PV31 17649. 

Chastain.  Randall  K..  PV3060021.     . 

Cherry.  George  W..  FV2231068. 

Chesson.  Roger  T  ,  Jr..  FV3 117378. 

Childress.  Harr^-  M.,  FV.n 00767. 

Chltwood,  Edward  C.  FV3103454. 

Chrietzberg,  John  H..  FV3032331. 

Chrlstv  Dinald  D..  PV3103228. 

Chrobak.  Stanley  J..  FV31 15316. 

Citron.  Albert  L..  PV3022578. 

Clark.  Albert  P..  FV310322fi. 

Clark.  Lvnn  L  .  FV3096464 

Cleland.  Vai  D..  PV3066479. 

demons.  Larry  C.  PV31 18019. 

Clifton.  Larry  D..  FV3030623. 

Cllne.  Troice  G.,  PV3H8127. 

CUngman.  Billy  G.  PV31 10029. 


CUsbv.  Ronald  D..  PV3104258. 
Clouse,  Ronald  A  ,  PV3103G01, 
Cobb,  William  D.,  PV3109988. 
Cofod.  Robert  K..  FV3 164981. 
Cole,  Denis  J..  PV31 16261. 
Coleman.  Donald  P.,  FV3101796. 
Combs.  Leon  W..  PV3011409. 
ComlBke.  Joseph  P..  Jr..  FV3040984. 
Conevs.  Martin  T..  FV3101807. 
Conn,  Phillip  R.,  FV310.-!951. 
Conner.  Williajn  B..  FV310331C. 
Coodv.  Marcus  H  .  FV3 100204. 
Cook!  Barbara  K.,  PV3U)1962. 
Cook.  Douglas  J..  PV31037«4. 
Cooper,  Henrv  C.  FV3101825. 
Cooper.  John  T..  FV3104029. 
Cooper,  William  J..  FV3()9H712. 
Copeland,  Donald  P.,  PV3103953. 
Corson.  Edgar  E  .  Jr..  FV  3103733. 
Couch  Darroll  B  .  FV3103866 
Cox.  Jerry.  Fv'S  115448. 
Crawford.  Henrv  O..  Jr..  PV2227372 
Creech.  Charle.^  P  .  PV3103174. 
Crldcr.  Luther  I-..  PV311C057. 
Crooks.  Rlciiard  W..  PV3109776. 
Cumberland,  Prank  G  ,  FV3103080. 
Cunningham.  Richard  H..  PV3103785. 
Currv.  John  L..  Jr..  FV3039236. 
Curtis.  Rlcharci  R..  PV31 15989. 
Culler.  Allen  S..  FV3104543. 
C/crwlnski.  Walter  W..  PV310436t5. 
Daniel.  Jesse  R  .  PV224544'i. 
Daniels.  Go -rge  E..  FV3029963. 
Dannhelm.  Richard  A..  PV31 15320. 
Davis.  Harola  E..  PV31 15462. 
Davis.  Phillip  L..  FV3103,=i5«. 
Davison,  William  G    FV3106123. 
Daw.  Robert  W..  FV31 17959. 

Dawson.  Richarci  R.,  PV3 103234. 
Dav  David  P..  PV310o650. 

Davlor.  Joseph  E.,  PV3101968. 

Debevec.  John  L  .  PV3103289. 

Debolt,  Lerov  R..  PV3117652. 

Decker.  Charles  E  .  FV31043C8. 

Decker.  Meredith  A..  FV3110144 

Delbler.  Dar.lel  C.  PV31 15478. 

Delnh.'.nty.  Martin  H.  FV31 17254. 

Delanhoussave.  Geortjc  R..  FV3104244. 

Deliduka.  George  E.,  F\'3101880, 

Delzlngaro,  Frank  J..  PV  3115325. 

Denlston.  Thomas  G  .  FV3117879. 

Dennis.  Trov  R..  Jr..  PV3 100206. 

Depew,  BlUv  D..  FV31 10145. 

Deputy,  Richard  C.  FV3003316. 

Derenzo.  Francis  J..  FV31 10036 

Deruiter.  David  H..  FVSl  18134. 

Desch.  Gsrald  D.,  Jr  .  F\'3104032. 

Detweller.  Gerald  E..  PV303B481. 

Devllblss.  Jcre  A..  F\'3097300. 

Devoriss.  William  H..  FV3103404. 

Devrles.  Edward  J  .  PV31 15484. 

Devries.  William  A..  FV3099604. 

Dewev.  Robert  H..  FV3103954. 

Dewh'urst.  Louis  O  .  FVSllOOU. 

Diaz.  Doroteo  T..  FV3100934. 

Dice.  Wilbur  D..  FV31 10033. 

Dlglorgio.  Thomas.  FV3058615. 

Dillon.  Edward  B..  1-V31C3735. 

Dlnnes.  Wllllair:  O..  FV31 18136. 

Dixon.  Dale  B..  FV31 17102. 

Doll.  Richard  D..  F\'31 18138. 

Dorean.  Charles  E..  FV3096493. 

Dorwarr.  Gerald  E  .  FV.1 103787. 

Doshier.  Jack  R..  PV3110146. 

Ddvc.  LilP  N..  FV31175G8. 

Dowden.  Richard  P    rV3104546. 

Drelllng.  Philip  W..  PV3109B24. 

Drever.  Theodore  C.  FV30960S7. 

Drlttler.  John  A..  FV311S141. 

Dugan.  Thomas  J..  Jr.  FV3117161. 

Dunford.  Rav  E..  FVni0?.330. 

Dunhlll.  William  M    F\'3019733. 

Dunipace.  Joel.  FV3040079. 

Dunlev,  Gene  C.  PV2218165. 

Dunn.  Cloyd  T.,  III.  FV3 109997. 

Dvorak.  Dudley  J..  FV3104190. 

Dwyer,  Roy  F  ,  Jr..  PV31 17882. 

Eaton,  Blliy,  FV2228178. 

Edwards.  Dale  H..  FV3014902. 

Edwards,  John  P.,  FV3099202. 

Edwards.  Walter  W..  FV3104421. 
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Ehlers.  James  H  .  FV31 15515. 
Elder.  Joseph  R..  FV3115517. 
Elklns.  Bvron  W..  FV3102998. 
Elliott.  Hall  S.,  Jr..  PV3103171. 
Elliott.  Howard  O.,  PV3103191. 
Emodl.  George  P.  P..  FV3105974. 
Engels.  William  D.,  FV1861174. 
Erdos,  Louis  I.,  FV3104191. 
Esculano,  Teotilo.  Jr..  PV3109757. 
Evans.  Howard  E  .  Jr  ,  FV3103789. 
Evans.  Thomas  C.  rV3104585. 
Paneuf.  David  A..  P\'3117384. 
Fechser,  Clyde  A..  PV30.52777. 
Fenton.  Charles  A..  FV3103738. 
Fernandez.  John  C,  F\'31 15526. 
FInl.-y.  Henrv  M..  PV3117482. 
Fisher,  Nell.  PV31 13329. 
Fisher,  Thomas  J..  FV3104297. 
Flatbush,  William  E..  Jr..  FV3115331. 
Plister.  HerbP'-t  P..  PV3109651. 
Flowers.  William  R..  FVSl  10149. 
Fogg.  Jerome  D..  FV3109652. 
Posgate.  Kenneth  R..  FV3019225. 
Foss.  William  V..  FV3101761. 
Foster.  Lemuel  C.  P\'3038579. 
Poster.  Robert  E..  PV3100561. 
Fowler.  Frederick  W..  PV3103651. 
Fox.  John  D  .  FV3103331. 
Frame.  John  W  .  FV3103790. 
Frank.  Charles  W..  FV3033549. 
Prank.  Howard  W  .  FV22 18458. 
Pranzyshen.  Karol  E..  FV3115934. 
Prazer.  Oscar  W.,  PV3103624. 
Prazier.  Robert  O..  FV3052200. 
Freeman.  Patrick  W..  1^3104100. 
Friedland.  Arthur  3..  FV2246916. 
Friend,  Patrick  T.,  FV3 103909. 
Frost.  Cvrll  R..  FV3103408. 
Fukal.  Victor  S..  FV3U8033. 
Fuller.  Monroe  J..  PV310o548. 
Fuller.  William  T..  Jr..  FV3116325. 
PuUerton.  James  D.,  FV3103559, 
Ftirukawa.  Ronald  P..  F\'31 15768. 
Gaal.  Roger  C.  PV3103238. 
Galey.  Maurice  D..  rV3103332. 
Gallagher.  John  J..  FV30350O0. 
Gallegos.  Stevan  R..  PV31 10153. 
Garrison.  Douglas  L..  FV3I 17773. 
Garrison.  Larry  G..  FV3098879. 
Garrison.  Robert  H..  FV3310434. 
Garten.  Murll  V.  D..  FV3 109650. 
Gasho.  Allan  L..  FV3104196. 
Gates.  Anthony  A..  FV3103333. 
Gatlln.  Jay  P..  PV3106406. 
Geier.  John  C.  PV31 16063. 
Genluk,  Eugene  B.,  FV3109663. 
Gentsch.  Alvin  C.  PV3052155. 
Giampietro.  Ronald  L..  '=^3108324. 
Giese.  Robert  L..  PV31 15994. 
Glldar,  Jack  D..  FV3027048. 
Giles.  Rov  M..  Jr..  FV3104245. 
Gillespie.  Peter  T..  Jr  .  FV3104369. 
Glrdler.  John  B..  Jr..  FV3116064. 
Glose.  John  P.,  FV3104370. 
Goeller,  Arthur  P.,  Jr..  FV3095458. 
Goldberg.  Sheldon  A..  FV3109752. 
Good.  Larry  G.   FV8103033. 
Goode.  Jerry  L..  FV8103683. 
Goodrich.  Edwin  P..  FV3 117776. 
Goodson.  Edward  B..  Jr..  FV3 104037. 
Goodwin.  David  L..  PV3103461. 
Gosdln,  Gary  A..  FV3095068. 
Graves,  Barry.  FV2246537. 
Graves.  Carroll  P..  Jr..  FV3104273. 
Gray.  WllUs  T..  F\'3081859. 
Green.  Edward  J..  Jr..  F^3109658. 
Green,  Louis  A.,  F\'S1033503. 
Greene.  Hubert  S.,  PV3096756. 
Greeno.  Richard  L.,  FV3055819. 
Gregory,  Hugh  R.,  PV3104427. 
Grenon.  Maurice  .K..  FV3010611. 
Gresham,  James  R..  FVSl  04371. 
Gress,  John  J..  FVS057362. 
Grexa.  John  J..  FV3082737. 
Griffin.  John  J.,  Jr..  PV31 10156. 
Groth,  Allan  R.,  PV3103911. 
Grove.  John  E.,  FV3103463. 
Gruchacz,  Joseph  I..  FV310S795. 
Guardallbene.  Charles  P..  PV3 103958. 
Guild,  Ralph  P.,  PV3115771. 
Gunla.  Charles  P..  FV3110004. 


Gutzat.  Gustave  E..  PV3 1033201. 
Haag.  Raymond  C.  P,V3103743. 
Had  win.  jack  N..  FV3 103241. 
Hagen.  Elrov  L..  PV31 10005. 
Hailev.  Robert  C.  FVSl  17555. 
Hainlev,  Francis  J.,  FVSl  15337. 
Hale,  Hollis  B.,  Jr.,  FVS096593. 
Hammond.  George  I .  FV3109660. 
Hancock,  Thomas  P.,  PV3098496. 
Hargrove.  Wilbur  H.,  FVSl  17269. 
Harnack.  Elmer  D..  PVS103036. 
Harrah.  Rodnev  K..  FV3103465. 
Harris,  Gerald  M  .  FVSl  10006. 
Harris,  Robert  W..  PVSn7107. 
Harris.  Thomas  E.,  FV3104201. 
Harrison,  William  D..  PV3116424. 
Harrop,  James  D,,  PV3103207 
Harroun.  Charles  R.,  FV31 10007. 
Hartley,  Jerry  W.,  FV31 16276. 
Harwood.  Richard  J..  PV'3104263. 
Hash.  George  J..  FV3104127. 
Hawk.  Robert  W..  FVSl  10122. 
Haves,  Francis  W..  FVSl  17677. 
Heagy.  William  H..  PVS103334. 
Hedgepeth.  Robert  G.,  FV3117784. 
Heln.  Don  H..  FV3103834. 
Henderson.  Carl  J..  FVSl  16067. 
Henderson.  Clement  R..  Jr.,  FVS115340. 
Henrv,  Gilbert  L.,  FVSl  17173. 
Hester.  Leon  N  .  FVSl  15342. 
Hetherlngton,  Jeremiah  .;.,  FVSn5S43. 
Hewes.  Jav  B..  FVSl  10124 
Hildebrandt.  Herbert  C.  PV'3096330. 
Hill.  James  L..  FVSl  17786. 
HUle.  Arthur  K.,  FVSl  10126. 
Hinesley,  Madison  G  .  PV310317S. 
Hintzen.  Martin  H..  P\':n 03038. 
Hodgin,  John  K..  FV3I04375. 
Hoffp.auir.  Albert  J..  FVSl  10127. 
Hogge.  Jc>.seph  E  .  FVS101992. 
Holland.  D.uid  A..  PV3117488. 
Hooper.  Bradley  H  .  FV3018991. 
Horn.  David  R.  A..  FVS104041. 
Horton,  John  C  ,  PVSn0128. 
Horton.  Royee  M..  FVS054770. 
Hottell.  Max  N  .  FVSll(jI20. 
Hover.  Jack  H..  FV31 17787. 
Hov.e,  WiUard  R  .  Jr..  F\  .31 17788. 
Hoyt.  Jerry  W..  FV3304431 
Hoyl.  Stuart  G..  FVS103737. 
Hubert   John  K..  FV31 17395. 
Hubertus.  Lawrence  P  .  FV.310G661. 
Hughes.  Forrest  M..  FV.^  106634. 
Hughes.  Frank  H..  Jr..  PV3100856. 
Hunt.  Robert  C.  FV310?84.5 
Hurst.  Richard  S  .  FV3104502. 
Idone,  John.  PV3104148. 
Ingersoll.  Robert  J..  FVS103964. 
Ingram.  Robert  L..  FVSl  10013. 
Irvln.  Melvin  D..  Jr..  FV310420o. 
Isenhart.  Robert  K..  FV3n0014. 
Jackson.  Charles  E..  FVSl  16553. 
Jacoviak.  Thaddeus  F.,  FV3082934. 
Jamar,  Louis  G..  FV3097056. 
James.  Donald.  FV3103965. 
Jatzen.  Blllie.  FV3103i44. 
Jefferson.  Joseph  E..  FV2220623. 
Jenckes.  James  S..  FVS109669. 
Jeter,  James  G..  FVSl  17902. 
Jobes,  Larry  W..  FV3108543. 
Johnson.  Charles  R..  PV3104149. 
Johnson,  Donald  P..  FV31 17179. 
Johnson.  Earl  K..  II,  PV3 117281. 
Johnson.  Marshall  L..  FVSl  17904. 
Johnson.  Robert  B.,  Jr..  FV3103688. 
Johnson.  Rus.sell  G..  FV3n7793. 
Johnson.  WiUlam  C  FVS103200. 
Jones.  David  W..  PV3014779. 
Jones.  George  C.  FV3025751. 
Jones.  Herman  P..  FV300R438. 
Jones.  Larry  M..  F\^?  104434. 
Jones.  Lee  A..  FVS1063J3. 
Jordan.  Lewis  E,  FVSnoiSS. 
Kaiser,  Richard  A.,  FVSl  15358. 
Kanase,  Clinton  S..  F\'^31 17567. 
Karafa.  Steve  A..  FV310S967. 
Karas.  William  B..  FVSl  16230. 
Kavanagh.  Brian  O..  FVSl  17182. 
Kawskl.  Alfred,  PVS1044S5. 
Kay.  James  G..  P\''3030568. 
Kavlor,  Ronald  G..  FVS117285. 


Kearns,  Harold  D..  FV3109976. 
Kefalas.  Jerry,  PVS012749. 
Keller.  Charles  R..  FV3116003. 
Kelly,  John  M.,  FV31162S1. 
Kelly.  Palmes  S..  Ill,  PV3095865. 
Kenipf,  Marlus  P..  PVS103245. 
Kerr.  Terrance  W..  FVS 103041. 
Kershaw.  John  J  .  FVS  11 6004. 
Keyman.  John  C  FVSl  15336. 
Kidwiler.  Charles  W..  FVS11G005. 
Kilburn.  Daniel  B.,  Jr  .  FVS109676. 
Kilroy.  Edward  J..  FVSd31C42. 
Klme,  William,  PV3109978. 
King,  Bobby  D..  FV3104209. 
King.  Charles  G..  FV3100570. 
King.  Harold  G.,  FVSl  10138 
King.  Joseph  D..  FVSl  1,'':94S. 
King,  Hu.'^sell  11.  Jr  .  FV3I(it210. 
King,  William  A..  Jr..  FVSIO4504. 
Klaehn,  Raymond.  FV310S914. 
Klinger.  Kenneth  K.,  FV,J103186. 
Klutli.  Larry  J  .  FV590957. 
Knapp.  Richard  A..  FV3104305. 
Knecland.  Charles  C.  FVSl  17798. 
Kuowles.  James  F..  PVSlOSilOC 
Knudson,  Georce  H..  Jr.  FV3IOSol4. 
Koch.  George  V/..  PV3103799. 
KcH-h.  John  T..  rV3Ul5706. 
Kocher.  Larrv  A..  PVSn5362. 
Koont/'.  Nobe  II..  Jr..  FVS103122. 
Korpi  .John  J..  Jr    FVSl  10163. 
Kot!  Marian  A..  FVS103751. 
Kozimor.  John  P  .  FV.3094S.U. 
Kramer.  Kenneth  A  .  FV;n04213. 
Kreeger.  Clyde  L..  FVS  1 04560. 
Kruse.  Robert  E  .  FV18ol272. 
Kuck,  Edgar  i\.  FVSn7689. 
Kulas.  John  A..  FV.tI(J4045 
Kunkel.  Allen  D  .  FVS103183. 
Kunkle.  J.ane.s  H..  FVSI04215. 
Kuatz.  Robert  T..  FVSn.'<Sfv2. 
Kundel.  Allen  D..  FV310:U83. 
Kuzma.  Robert  H  .  FV:il0S51C. 
Kwiatkoski.  Kenneth.  FViillOlOO. 
Kyhn.  Richard  O..  FV31045>i2. 
Labeck.  Marvin  P.  TVS  11 7801. 
Labell.  Louj.^  C  .  PVS05440a. 
Laird.  Donald  J..  FVS  JOS  754. 
I.amontagne,  Gaston  A  .  PV3098723. 
Lampert.  Doyle  R..  FVSl  17184. 
Landers.  James  .r.  FVSl  15577. 
Langham.  Robert  M  .  Jr..  FVSl  17291. 
Langley,  Kenneth  I  J..  PVS097543. 
Langston.  Jo.seph  L..  PVS109982. 
Laporte.  Richard  J  .  FV3115364. 
Larock.  William  L  .  pn'3115301. 
Larson.  Jerry  L..  FV3]  10101. 
Laughrey.  John  D..  FV,3I09984. 
Lea.  Gary  C.  P\'S117692. 
Leader.  Edward  M..  PV3030482. 
Leary.  James  C  FV3I 17293. 
Lebar.  Thomas  J  .  FV3103917. 
Lecrov,  Rov  C.  PVS099717. 
Lee.  Owen  M.,  FVS104984. 
Leger,  Eugene  L..  F\"3 103691. 
Lehning.  John  E..  PV3 109679. 
Leonard.  Theodore  G    FVS  106601. 
Letourneau,  David  E..  FV3103693. 
Lewis.  Allen  R.  FV3103645. 
Lewis.  Durwood.  FVS  106442. 
Lewis.  John  H  .  Jr..  FV2254781 . 
LpwIs.  Robert  P  .  Jr  .  PVS097544. 
Light.  Larry  L..  FVSl  15367. 
Lieuorl.  Gerard.  F\^3103973. 
Lindenstruth.  Georee  P..  Jr..  F\'31 15580. 
Linder.  Richard  H  .  FVSl  16647. 
Little.  James  F.,  P\'3105477. 
Livingston.  Larry  R  .  FV3104309. 
Logan.  David  A..  FV3099515. 
Lollis.  David.  Jr..  FV310P682. 
Lombar.ii.  Alexander  D  .  F\-S041S32. 
Lons,  John  A  .  FVSl  16120. 
Lowv.  Robert  E..  FV3103519. 
Luro,  Harold  P..  P\'31 15946. 
Lussier,  Edward  L..  FVSl  15371. 
Lyman.  Roderick  W.  FVS  103804. 
Lvons.  Donald  J  .  P\'3103655. 
Maakestad.  John  R  .  FV3103478. 
Mabus.  Gordon  J..  FVSl  10104. 
Machuta.  James  J..  PV3106076. 
Madere.  Antoine  D.  W.,  Jr.,  PV3100862. 
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Mage«.  John  H  .  FV3 117808 
Maiden.  Jerre  W  .  FV31 16285 
Malllson.  Lawrence.  PV3I09954. 
Malyn   Albert  D    FVa248388. 
Mann.  Dale  M  .  FV3115947. 
Markovlch.  Joseph  A..  FV3n769fl. 
Markow  Nicholas  M..  KV31 10110. 
Marsh.  Joseph  B  ,  Jr..  FV3117916. 
Marston.  John  W..  FV3064181. 
Martelle.  George  W..  FV3104383. 
Martin,  Thomas  3..  FV3100024. 
Massmann,  Thomas  A..  FV3105S53. 
Maughan.  Rulon  B..  FV1861177. 
Maybaum.  Prederlck  L..  FV31 17192. 
McAloon.  Christopher  A..  PV3103378. 
McCabe.  Francis  X  .  FV3104384. 
McCall.  Edward  D..  FV31 17698. 
McCormack.  Robert  L..  FV3103978. 
McCrlght.  James  A..  PV310ft991. 
McDanlel.  Donald  L..  FV3109992. 
McDowell.  Richard  E..  PV3104440. 
McElwaln.  Joseph  C,  FV3109685. 
McPadden.  Lawrence  R.,  PV2346412. 
McParlane.  Peter  N  .  PV310O925. 
McGee.  Michael  V.,  PV2220257. 
McGowan.  Clarence  E..  PV310620S. 
McHugh.  Jages  P  .  PV3109688. 
McKenzle.  Alan  D..  FV3101552. 
McKlm.  Kenneth  E  .  PV31 17919. 
McKlnooD.  Taylor  B..  PV31 15591. 
McLean.  Dale  E..  PV3117378. 
McMahon.  Walter  J  n.  PV3 115568. 
McMurray.  Jerry  D.,  PV3103757. 
McNellly,  Elmer  A..  Jr..  FV31 16446. 
McWUllams.  Christian.  Jr..  PV31 15582. 
Melby.  Roger  D  .  PV3088148. 
Mellor.  Richard  B  .  FV3 109958. 
Merelman.  WtUlam  A..  PV3033272. 
Merrtll.  Allan  R..  PV3015634. 
Merrill.  Preston  M..  PV3106709. 
Mersnlck.  Alrov  J..  FV3107010. 
Merz.  John  E.  m.  PV3 116367. 
Messersmith.  John  D  .  PV3106815. 
Metts.  Bobby  L  .  FV3i09959. 
Metzger.  Harry  O..  PV3103315. 
Meyers.  James  Y  .  PV3 103981. 
Mlddleton.  WllUam  T..  PV3 118167. 
Mlllefsky.  Allen  R..  FV31 17581. 
Miller.  Douglas  R..  PV3103807. 
Miller.  Jay  K.,  PV3104154. 
MlUs.  Paul  P..  PV3104311. 
Milton.  Philip  S  .  FV3050302. 
Mock.  Frank  H..  FV2215849. 
Molton.  William.  Jr..  FV3103983. 
Montague.  Franlc  P  .  FV31 15628. 
Moore.  Jlmmle  L..  FV31 15500. 
Moorehead.  Jlnunie  L.,  FV3 103808. 
Morris.  Donald  J  .  FV3117584. 
Morris.  Gary  R..  PV3095530 
Mott.  Donald  L..  PV3101535. 
Muehlof  John  J  .  PV3109966 
Miunma.  Robert  D..  FV3109967. 
Murray.  Joseph  P    Jr  .  PV3U8169. 
Musselman.  Stephen  C.  FV3103110. 
Myers,  Gale  A..  PV31 17403. 
Myers.  Leonard  L..  FV3 109969. 
Myers.  Roger  F  .  PV3n5630. 
Namaksy.  Diane  B..  FV3110O51. 
Napolltano.  John  J..  FV3103759. 
Neale,  David  G..  PV31 18170. 
Neely.  Prank  A..  Jr    FV31 17587. 
Nelson,  Robert  G  .  FV31 18061. 
Nesrett.  Daniel  M  .  PV3117588. 
Newell,  William  R..  PV3100951 
Newson.  Charles  L..  Jr  .  PV3103253. 
Nicholas.  Mansel  E  .  FV3025532. 
NicoU.  Donald  L.  FV3 109971. 
Nltsch.  Anthony  J..  FV31 17200. 
Nope,  Darren  A  .  PV3109972. 
Norwood.  George  B..  PV3 106666. 
Novak,  Ralph  B..  FV3 103989 
Noyallls,  Edward  C.  FV31 17708. 
Nugent.  Henrv  M..  FV3103530. 
Oberdlng  Frederick  H..  FV310993a. 
Obert.  William  P..  PV3103416. 
O'Brien.  Michael  F  .  FV31 17306. 
O'Connor  John  E  .  PV3 109698. 
O'Connor  Joseph  B.,  Jr.,  FV3103418. 
O'Connor  Thomas  J..  PV3098678. 
©•Halloran.  Gerald  J.,  PV3103531. 
CHanlon  Alvln  M.,  FV3110U7. 
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O'Hare,  Donald  R..  PV3103809. 
Olson,  Gerald  E  .  FV3n5797. 
Olson.  Sage  H..  PV3103990 
Oppenhelmer.  Edward  FV3117113. 
Osborne.  Robert  O  .  PV31 16299. 
Ostdlek,  Marlon  A..  FV2208369 
Overmoen.  Crelghton  FV2216981. 
Overton  Gavlon  R..  PV3047270. 
Owen.  William  E  .  PV3104I59. 
Paladlno.  Carl  PV31 16015. 
Panek.  Robert  J..  FV3103483 
Pankey.  James  L..  Jr  .  PV307H91. 
Parcell.  Clarence  A  .  Jr.,  FV3103295. 
Parker.  James  L  .  PV3 109700. 
Parker.  Joe  D  .  PV3103379 
Parkes.  Dale  R..  PV3103852. 
Parrtsh.  Jesse.  R..  FV1907494. 
Parrott.  Olendon  B  .  FV3 109937. 
Parrott,  Thomas  V  .  PV3103992. 
Passant  John  E..  PV3037772. 
Patterson.  Robert  E  .  FV31 17502. 
Peale.  George  H..  FV3109939. 
Peavey.  James  8..  PV3109704 
Peckham.  Paul  A  .  FV3103705. 
Peckham.  Robert  N..  Jr  .  FV3103760. 
Pelrold,  Ernest  C.  PV3102251. 
Pekala.  Robert  R  .  FV31 18174. 
Pennington.  James  E..  PV3103532. 
Perclval.  Oarry  L  ,  FV3 116301. 
Perry,  Randolph  A..  Jr  .  FV3103258. 
Peterka.  James  A  .  FV3 118067. 
Peters,  Felix  C  .  PV3065253, 
Peterson.  Roy  W  .  FV3096042. 
Petrlk.  Stephen.  FV3085480. 
Phillips.  Earl  C.  PV31 15386. 
PhUUpe.  William  L  .  PV31 16304. 
Plet.  LouU  J..  FV3109709. 
Pitches,  James  3  .  FV3104161. 
Plunxmer.  James  E  .  PV31 10120. 
Pollock.  Roger  K.,  PV3103700. 
Pope,  Sidney  C  .  PV31 16576. 
Porter.  Billy  D.,  FV3 103761. 
Potter.  William  J  .  Jr  .  FV3117205. 
Powell,  William  C  ,  PV31 17595. 
Powers,  Charles  H..  FV3059171. 
Poyle.  James  .\I..  FV31 17596. 
Preble.  Donald  W  .  PV31 17315. 
Presto.  Edward  J..  PV3 115732. 
Preston,  WlUard  D,.  FV3 105088. 
Prlester,  Richard  A.,  PV3109710. 
Protzmann.  James  D  ,  FV3081839. 
Purdon.  Tommy  J  .  FV3106619. 
Putz.  Robert  F  .  FV3103997. 
Q\ilck.  Ingram  T..  FV3 116240. 
Radlke.  John  D.,  FV31 15960. 
Raphael.  Joseph,  FV3080221. 
Ratverree,  Hullc  B.,  FV2208263. 
Raulen,  William  J  ,  FV3103486. 
Records,  Francis  A.,  FV1856071. 
Redfleld,  Richard  M.,  FV3 117599. 
Reed.  Vernon  G..  FV3100003. 
Relslnger.  Robert  3..  PV3104163. 
Reynolds.  Dwight  R..  FV2232064. 
Rhodes.  Thomas  K  .  FV309e334. 
Rice.  Richard  J..  PV3104055. 
Richardson,  Kenneth  L.  Jr..  FV310418S. 
Ridden,  Richard  P..  FV3109942. 
Rlsley.  Ronald  D  .  FV3109713. 
Ritchie.  Howard.  FV3109943. 
Rockstad.  Jon  G..  FV3 104227. 
Rodeheaver,  Clarence  G..  Jr..  FV3028651. 
Rogers.  William  J  .  FV31 17928. 
Roll.  Thomas  R..  FV31 15606. 
Roskos,  John  J..  Jr..  FV3103536. 
Rowekamp,  William  G..  FV3041522. 
Rov,  James  R,  FV31 17722. 
Rudolph.  Wnilam  B..  PV31037(H. 
Rugh.  John  N..  FV3104760. 
Ryan,  William  W..  FV3103487. 
Sageser.  John  E.,  F V3053839. 
SaUn,  Robert  R.,  FV3 110088. 
Salvatore.  Rlchnrd,  FV3103765. 
Santerlnl,  Lawrence  P  .  PV3103211. 
Savard,  Theodore  R..  FV3 103348. 
Sawlckl.  Gerard  F  .  FV3104324. 
Schaaf .  John  D.,  FV2259774. 
Schaelllng.  Joseph  W..  FV3109717. 
Scharf,  Thomas  R.,  FV3039791. 
Schart.  WUllam  E.,  PV3 109948. 
Schaur.  Oeorge  A..  FV3 103707. 
Schefler,  Arthur  C.  Jr.,  PV311732fl. 


Schmidt.  Gerald  E..  FV1907812. 
Schoenslegel.  Ernest  R  .  FV3104058. 
Schorey.  James  R  .  PV3040058. 
Schuette.  Charles  E..  FV3104677. 
Schulten.  Clyde  L..  FV31 17070 
Schultz.  Robert  H..  FV3116585. 
Schwelkhart.  Richard  G..  PV3117834. 
Scobev.  Mark  J    P\'31 17071. 
Scott.  Paul  W..  PV31 15399. 
Scuderl.  Richard.  PV3 103537. 
Sculley.  Michael  W..  PV3 103190. 
Selensky.  Herman  J..  FV31 17614. 
Sellgman.  Jack.  PV3 104456. 
Semon.  Edward  A..  PV3104325. 
Shahmourndlan.  Edwnrd  A..  PV3065867. 
Shannon.  Bobby  G  .  FV3103188. 
Shaw.  Wavne  E  .  FV3103767. 
Shore.  Clement  W..  FV3109643. 
Shotwell.  Larrv  M  .  FV3n6243. 
Shumaker,  Donald  H..  FV31037e9. 
Sllvprs.  John  R..  FV3109952. 
Slmpklns.  David  L..  P\'3104168. 
Singleton,  Arnold  A..  FV220823. 
Slsk.  Henrv  J  .  Jr..  FV3104059. 
Slater.  Marvin  M..  PV3n7837. 
Small,  John  D.,  PV31 18182. 
Smeltzer,  George  G..  FV31 10093. 
Smith.  Bruce  E..  FV3099556. 
Smith,  Chester  C,  Jr..  PV31 17839. 
South.  Eugene  W..  FV3n5402. 
Smith.  Glen  L.,  PV31 10094. 
Smith,  John  P.,  FV.3007154. 
Smith.  Ross  A..  FV31 17841. 
Smith,  WUllam  H.,  FV3104250. 
Snlpas.  Vincent  P..  PV3109723. 
Snyder.  Jay  A..  PV31 17455. 
Soeder.  Eugene  H..  PV3107052. 
Sofle.  SUnley  A..  PV31 10097. 
Sorenson.  Kenneth  C.  PV3106717. 
Souders.  Robert  J.,  PV3109912. 
Spear.  Franklin  L..  Jr..  FV3110098. 
Spencer,  Robert  C.  FV3104118. 
Stamps,  Arthur  E..  FV31 17128. 
Starling,  Don  R..  PV3n6317. 
Starren.  Jack  A.,  FV3 103542. 
Steady,  Howard  A.,  FV3103298. 
Stelner.  Charles  J.  E..  PV3104810. 
Stephenson.  Russell  G..  PV3103261. 
Sterling.  Philip  A..  PV31 17081. 
Stewart.  Wallace  P  .  PV3103493. 
Stock.  John  W..  PV31 18087. 
Stow.  J.  Harry  HI.  FV311B988. 
Strayer.  James  E..  FV3100599. 
Stymlest,  Alexander  L..  FV3035738. 
Sullivan.  David  J.,  PV3103936. 
Sullivan.  Roger  E.,  FV3104173. 
Summers.  Donald  L..  PV3103897. 
Sundholm.  Robert  A.,  Jr..  PV3040175. 
Sutton.  Eston  R..  PV3 109914. 
Svelnbjornsson,  Svflnbjorn  C,  PV31 16613. 
Sweeney,  David  J..  PV3103818. 
Sweeney.  John  R..  FV3105970. 
Sweeney.  William  L  .  PV3065710. 
Sweet.  Bruce  M..  FV3104329. 
Swing.  Robert  A..  PV3100581. 
Tassle,  James  A..  FV31 16386. 
Taylor,  Lawrence  H..  PV3103546. 
Tavlor.  Robert  K..  PV3 106224. 
Thelen,  Daniel  J..  P^'3109915. 
Thomas.  Raymond  C,  Jr..  PV3106830. 
Thomason.  Charlie  R..  PV3028840. 
Thompson.  Frank  M..  FV3103196. 
Tlgnor.  Ralph  E..  FV3116653. 
Tlpplt.  Wmiam  K..  FV3109917. 
Titus.  Harold  R..  FV3117626. 
Tokumoto.  William  K..  FV31 10062. 
Trav,  WllUam  P.,  FV2235459. 
Trier,  Robert  D.,  FV3 109904. 
Trombley,  James  H.,  FV3103715. 
Trybek,  Raymond  J..  FV3104176. 
Tucker.  Joseph  H.,  Jr..  FV3096656. 
Turk,  Jimmy  D.,  FV3104399. 
Tv'rner,  John  P..  FV3103595. 
Twltchen.  Dwane  D  .  PV3110063. 
Undlln,  Jesse  P..  PV3103772. 
Vanalstlne.  Donald  G..  F^3109738. 
Vanduyne,  Vernon  L..  FV3109919. 
Van  Sloten,  Harlyn  W..  3055812. 
Vantusko.  George  A..  FV3116034. 
Venn  Porter  W.,  FV3103496. 
Vlar,  Johnny  K..  PV31 10065. 
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VlUarreal,  Arnulfo  H.,  FV3106671, 
Volkwlne,  Raymond  W.,  PV31 15413. 
Vorgetts,  Robert  J..  PV3064173, 
Wagner,  Walter  C.  Jr..  FV3103428. 
Wagoner,  Jerry  L.,  PV3110066. 
Wagoner,  Karl  M.,  FV3096194. 
WalUy,  Louis  P.,  FV2267716. 
Waldow,  WlUard  A.,  FV3 116035. 
WaUace,  Hoyt  A.,  PV3103213. 
Ward.  Edward.  PV1856041. 
Ward,  Wesley  P..  Jr..  FV3104517. 
Ware,  Frederick  B.,  PV3003999. 
Warman,  David  K.,  P\'3099784. 
Warner.  Henry  D.,  FV3020292. 
Warren,  David  M.,  FV310314e. 
Warren.  Terry  L.,  FV31 17942. 
Washburn,  Paul  M.,  PV3109922. 
Washington,  David  L.,  FV3097952. 
Weaver,  Dolpha  T.,  PV3117423. 
Weekley.  Robert  P.,  FV3041421. 
Weir.  James,  FV3104334. 
Wellington.  Robert  E.,  FV3119342. 
Wells,  William  I^,  PV3100721. 
West,  Thomas  E..  FV3012410. 
Wheeler,  Donald  C,  Jr.,  PV^3110039, 
Whelton,  Robert  E.,  FV3104237. 
White,  James  P  ,  FV8103901. 
White,  Robert  A„  FV3 104406. 
Widen.  Donald  A.,  FV310559e. 
Wilder,  Leonard  P.,  FV3110072. 
Wiles,  Carl  T.,  FV3106317. 
Wniholte,  John  A.,  PV31 16600. 
Williams.  Gilbert  H..  FV3117088. 
Williams.  Harry  C,  Jr..  FV3109928. 
Wnilams.  Robert  J.,  FV3n7853. 
Williamson.  Roger  P..  PV3080587. 
Wilson.  David  D..  PV3106681. 
Wilson.  George  C.  PV3 115662. 
Wilson.  Raymond  L..  Jr..  FV2232907. 
Wilson.  Richard  S..  FV3103576. 
Wilson,  Robert  K..  PV3116324. 
Wlnekl,  Raymond  J..  PV2220900. 
Wlntrode.  Joseph  H..  PV3116694. 
Wolff.  Jack  L..  PV3103717. 
Womelsdorff.  Edgar  H..  PV3109748. 
Wood,  Lcren  G..  FV3103433. 
Wood,  Robert  W.,  FV2216865. 
Woytovlch,  Bennle  L  ,  FV31 17998, 
Wright,  Oeorge  E.,  PV3110078, 
Wright.  James  W..  PV3103773. 
Wright.  Wavne,  FV31 17950. 
Wyman,  John  W.  G..  FV3103216. 
Yamamoto.  Tom  M.,  FV3110037. 
Yandell.  John  R.,  FV3041443. 
Yoder,  WUllam  W..  PV3107043. 
Yonkos.  James  T..  PV3026908. 
Youmans,  K.  B.,  FV31 18097. 
Young,  Ronald  R.,  PV3101221. 
Yuen,  Arnold  Y.  D.,  FV3099612, 
Zarkowskl.  Matthew.  FV3 117136. 
Zlnunerman,  George  V..  Jr.,  FV310608e. 
Zook,  David  S..  FV3109754. 
Zukowskl,  Joseph  K..  FV3103551. 
Zych,  Leonard  P.,  FV3109692. 

To  be  first  lieutenants 

Abney.  Floyd  J.,  FV8121601. 
Adams,  John  W.,  FV3122682. 
Adams.  Kenneth  P..  FV31 18372. 
Adolf,  John  E.,  FV3116829. 
Ahlstrom.  Frank  C.  FV'^S  120144. 
Alosa,  Charles  J..  PV3146037. 
Albertson,  Jack  D..  FV2215376. 
Alderman,  Jerald  R..  FV3133708. 
AUaro,  Eugene  A..  F^'3 118374. 
AUee.  WUllam  S..  FV3155988. 
Alleger,  Arthur  II.  PV3 108827. 
Allen,  Eiigene  D  .  FV3162496. 
Allen,  Gerald.  F\'^3163569. 
AUen,  John  R.,  FV3147948. 
Allen.  Robert  J..  FV8128444. 
Allison,  Jeffrey  B.,  PV3148522. 
Allred,  Jack  R..  FV3156831. 
Alston.  Edward  D..  Jr..  FV3107466. 
Alt,  WUllam  E..  FV3147516. 
Aman,  Edwin  D.,  FV3118130. 
Anderson,  Alan  C,  FV3122706. 
Anderson,  Eddy  E.,  PV3147367. 
Anderson.  Jerry  C,  FV3115866. 
Anderson.  Marshall  D.,  FV3015486. 
Anderson.  Peter  J.,  F\^148374. 
Anderson.  Richard  p..  FV3 148744. 


Andrews,  C.  Peter,  PV2234363. 
Anduss,  Larry  P.,  FV3120581. 
Antonow,  Walter,  PV31504S3. 
Arent.  WUllam  L.,  FV3121037, 
Amaud.  Alfred  A.,  Jr.,  FV3121046. 
Arnold,  Francis  W.,  FV3122344. 
Arrlngton,  Donald  R.,  FV3148784. 
Asboth,  Julius.  Jr..  FV3147413. 
Aspenson,  Ekmald  L.,  Jr.,  PV3148221. 
Atwell,  Edward  A.,  FV3 122452. 
Aube.  Richard  M.,  FV3116743. 
Auer.  George  A.,  FV3156470. 
Avres,  Edwin  B..  FV3 149086. 
Back,  George  V.,  FV3121827. 
Baddley,  Henrv  M.,  Jr..  FV3 122463. 
Baermann,  Edwin  R.,  Jr.,  FV3108005. 
Bailey,  Joe  M..  PV3167634. 
Balnter,  Jimmy  R..  PV3150490. 
Baker,  Noel  J.,  FV3066131. 
Baker,  Patton  H.,  FV3100836. 
Baldauf ,  Robert  E.,  FV3067429. 
Ballk,  Michael  A.,  PV3155257. 
Ballentlne,  James  M.,  Jr.,  FV3133530. 
Barber,  Romald  R.,  FV3116574. 
Barbln.  Albert  R.,  Jr.,  FV3154725. 
Barnett.  Donald  G.,  FV3121083. 
Barnhlll,  BllUe  G.,  FV3162501, 
Baron,  Adam  J.,  FV3148953, 
Barry,  Duncan  A.,  FV3 122352. 
Barton.  Robert  J.,  FV3117140. 
Barts,  Duane  A.,  FV31 16857. 
Barwick,  Leon  S.,  Jr.,  FV3133112. 
Basque,  Patricia  E.,  FV3115865. 
Bastlan,  Thomas  W..  FV3 122582. 
Battle,  Bobby  E..  FV3155615. 
Bauer,  Darrol  L.,  FV3120768. 
Baumgartner,  Richard  C,  FV31 16440. 
Baxter.  James  W..  FV3155676. 
Beamer,  Donald  E.,  PV3116733. 
Beamer,  Samuel  C  FV3122457. 
Bean,  William  K.,  FV3107377. 
Bear,  Sherman  W.,  PV31 18428. 
Beck.  James  N..  Jr..  PV3147433. 
Becker.  Donald  T..  FV3128292. 
Becker,  George  H..  FV3104871. 
Becker,  Lawrence  D.,  FV3122683. 
Beeler.  Craig  A.,  PV3134012. 
Belejchak.  George  J.,  Jr..  FV3128366. 
Bell.  Raymond  L.,  Jr.,  FV3121084. 
Bell,  Robert  L.,  FV3116839. 
Belzer,  George  W..  III.  FV3122586. 
Bendere.  George  H.,  FV3 128684. 
Bendik.  Carl  M.,  PV3148128. 
Bennett.  Charles  A..  FV3156380. 
Benson.  Linn  D..  FV3 122586. 
Benthln,  Thomas  C.  FV3118541. 
Bentley,  James  M.,  FV3128293. 
Berdine.  Ralph  E..  FV31 16893. 
Bergandi,  Louis  J..  Jr.,  FV3107734. 
Berryhlll,  Robert  T..  FV3133317. 
Bertlno,  William  L..  PV3121085. 
BertoU,  Richard,  FV3129168. 
Bestgen.  Robert  P..  FV3108079. 
Bethel.  Harold  E.,  FV3121103. 
Bette,  Richard  A.,  FV3120418. 
BUlotte,  Robert  A..  F\'3 122729. 
BUton.  Bertran  W..  PV3121039. 
Blrchard,  Carl  E..  FV3118471. 
Bird.  WUllam  J.,  FV3133494. 
Birgerson,  Alexander  O.,  Jr..  FV3116924. 
Biritz,  Robert  B.,  FV3148513. 
Blrnle,  Ian,  FV3121607. 
Bishop,  Russell  D.,  FV3116953. 
Blxler.  Gene  H..  FV3133557. 
BJers.  Thomas  D.,  FV3118162. 
Black,  Harold  H.,  FV3107946. 
Blair,  John  D..  Jr..  FV3 147336. 
Blanchard,  John  M.,  FV3120428. 
Blanchard.  John  Z..  Jr..  FV31 15366. 
Blanchfleld,  Robert.  FV3108829. 
Blaydes,  Bernard  B.,  FV3 108700. 
Blazek,  Mlroslav  P.,  FV3099678. 
Blevlns,  William  C,  PV3134232. 
BUnn.  Robert  D..  Jr..  FV31 16479. 
Bloom,  Michael  I.,  FV3105163. 
Bobak,  John  W..  FV3109124. 
Bobka,  Ronald  P.,  FV3147956. 
Bocklage.  Norman  W..  FV3122787. 
Bodrak.  Gilbert  C.  FV3119319. 
Bogner.  Harry  W..  FV3 116973. 
Bohannon,  Richard  L.,  Jr..  FV3107313. 
Bohner.  Harry  R.,  FV3116816. 


Bold,  David  P.  J.,  FV3n7522. 
Boleskt,  Stanley,  Jr.,  FV3107086. 
Bolllger.  Ronald  E.,  FV3148293. 
Bolton,  Ben  W.,  FV3116677. 
Bolton,  Wayne  E.,  FV3122644. 
Bonck,  Lionel  N.,  PV3 147572. 
Bonnlwell,  Prank  E  .  Jr.,  FV3121226. 
Bond,  Walter  R.,  FV3133626. 
Boole,  Douglas  S..  PV3107229. 
Booth,  Kenneth  C,  Jr.,  FV3122645. 
Boudrcaux,  Merlen,  FV3108282. 
Bourke.  Theodore  R..  FV3128603. 
Bousquet.  Alfred,  Jr.,  PV3108035. 
Bousquet,  Thomas  R.,  FV3119350. 
Bowen,  Ronald  A.,  FV3 109452. 
Bower,  Prank  H.,  FV3163046. 
Bowers,  BUly  H..  FV3 116532. 
Bowling,  Isaac  M.,  PV3002889. 
Bowman,  James  D.,  FV3107269. 
Boyd.  BUly  M.,  FV3157174. 
Bozarth,  "Thomas  L.,  FV3128155. 
Bradford,  Bruce,  PV3147525. 
Bradwell.  John  J.,  PV3115359. 
Branch,  Charles  L.,  FV3147562 
Branch,  John  H.,  Jr.,  FV3147320. 
Brandl,  Jlmmle  R.,  PV3 147604. 
Brandt,  Ronald  L.,  F\'3 148268. 
Branlne,  Raymond  G.,  FV3I 16741. 
Bransfield,  John  R.,  Jr.,  FV3 145862. 
Braun.  Robert  G..  FV3086221. 
Bray,  Richard  A..  FV3155678. 
Brelnlnger,  Robert  L.,  FV3 128240. 
Brennan.  John  L.  III.  FV3108626. 
Brlndle,  George  T..  P\'31 15373. 
Brlnson,  Everett,  FV3 128527. 
Brltt,  Ronald  P.,  FV3122217. 
Brltz,  WlUlam  C  FV3116207. 
Brockman.  Charles  D  .  FV3 128220. 
Broestler.  Robert  H..  PV3 109384. 
BrogUe,  James  R..  PV3148645. 
Bron.  Robert  P..  FV3163271. 
Bronsteln.  Abraham.  FV3 147875. 

Brooks.  David  H.,  FV3 148739. 

Brosowske.  Dennis  L.,  FV3115597. 
Brower.  Barry  S.,  F\'3115920. 

Brown,  Harry  M.,  FV3130633. 

Brown,  Jack  H.,  FV3157217. 

Brown,  Jerry  V.,  PV3 106253. 

Brown  Robert  C,  FV2245861. 

Brown,  Robert  N,  FV3148099. 

Brown,  Thomas  P.,  PV3157881. 

Browning,  Richard  A..  PV315572S. 

Brozovskv,  David  A..  FV3121006. 

Brumble." Michael  R..  FV3156039. 

Brunson.  Leslie  S..  PV3147660. 

Bryner.  Richard  P.,  FV3147587. 

Bryner,  Richard  L.,  FV3120726. 

Buchanan.  Hubert  E.,  FV3 148528. 

Buehrlg,  Richard  H..  FV3121205. 

Burlff,  Donald  S.,  FV3109314. 

Burleigh,  Larv  G..  FV3 148666. 

Burnett.  TerreU  E.,  FV3121008. 

Bumette,  Herman  C.  Jr..  FV3155617. 

Burnham,  Robert  F.,  Jr.,  FV3146171. 

Burns,  WUllam  A.,  FV3148689. 

Burns,  WUllam  C.  Jr..  FV3103451. 

Burr,  Alan  L.,  PV3147838. 

Burrell.  Donald  E.,  FV3150429. 

Bush,  Howard  J.,  FV3154968. 

Bushey,  James  W.,  FV3107123. 

Butcher.  Stanley  R..  FV3 121253. 

Butler,  David  H.,  FV3 147533. 

Butler,  Joseph  E.,  PV3154969. 

Butler,  Walter  O.,  Jr.,  FV3120733. 

Butler,  WUllam  W.,  FV3133430. 

Butterlv,  Glenn  M.,  Jr.,  FV3 148475. 

Butterworth,  Raymond  J..  FV3121087. 

Buys,  Richard  E..  FV3130974. 

Buzzelli.  James  A.,  FV3122163. 

Byers.  Arden  L..  FV3148344. 

Cabrera.  Mark  A..  FV3133495. 

Cain,  Charles  R.,  FV312n79. 

Calahan.  Wray  D..  FV3095002. 

Calhoun,  John  H.,  Ill,  FV3121009. 

Call,  Robert  M..  PV3117759. 

Callanan.  Anthony  P.,  FV3134263. 

Callen,  Harry  K.,  FV3148997. 

CampbeU,  Dovle  E.,  FV3149065. 

CampbeU,  James  T.,  Ill,  FV3 108830. 

CampbeU.  Thoiras  E..  FV3104360. 

Canaday,  Jerome  B.,  PV3 147877. 

Cannaday,  Curtis  P.,  Jr..  FV3122684. 
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Capeheart.  David  E..  FV3 156676. 
Caradec.  Bernard  J  G  ,  FV310710a. 
Caraway,  G«orge  E..  FV3131105. 
Carle.  Richard  L..  PV3 109728. 
Carlson.   Aulay  P.  PV31 15369. 
Carlton.  Robert  N..  Jr..  PV3150494. 
Carmlchael.  Thomas  O..  PV3146379. 
Carney.  William  L..  PV3134100. 
Carpenter.  Frank  L.,  FV3148046. 
Carpenter.  George  R..  FV3121999. 
Carter.  Robert  W  .  Jr..  FV3133857. 
Cartledge.  William  T  .  FV3121287. 
Casall.  Gary.  PV3100052. 
Casey.  Bernard  L..  PV2236995. 
Casey.  Joseph  H..  PV3121010. 
Casey.  Kevin  M  .  PV3128ee5. 
Casey.WUllam  E  .  Jr  .  PV3121794. 
Cassldy.  Francis  M  .  FV3154485. 
Catlett.  John  A..  FV3120491. 
Cavazos.  Raul  R  .  Jr..  PV3145787. 
Cavlnees.  Donald  G..  FV31 16942. 
Cegavske.  Wallace  D..  PV3147722. 
Cenac.  Dennis  L..  PV3148424 
Cervantes.  Joaquin  A  .  PV3150528. 
Chaloult.  Michael  P  .  PV3121900. 
Chambers.  Glenn  R..  FV31 15747. 
Chambers.  Wlllard  R  .  PV3105819. 
Chapman.  David  L  .  PV3120742. 
Chapman.  Jolinny  L..  PV3147854. 
Chapm-nih.  Robert  L..  Jr.  PV312U06. 
Charlton.  John  E..  FV31 15293. 
Chameco.  Humbert  R  .  PV3161830. 
Chatlos.  Michael  A..  FV3122731. 
Chavers.  Pasqual  D  .  PV3150496. 
Cherone,  Martin  E  .  FV3121311 
Childress.  Harvey  A..  Jr.  FV3120743. 
Chittenden.  Robert  D..  F\'31 18017. 
Chrlstensen.  Carl  R  .  PV3148356. 
Chrlstensen.    Maries   A..   PV3120745. 
Chrlstodoulou.    Chrlsto.    PV3122631. 
Chrlstoftlls.  John  G.,  PV3107358. 
Chronlster.  Vernon  L..  FV3121321. 
Chun.  Patrick  P    PV3121011. 
Churan.  Thomas  M..  PV3147947. 
Chumell.  Robert  P  .  FV3157242. 
Clminero.  John.  PV3120746. 
Clark.  B\Ton  A..  P\'3120747. 
Clark.  Davlrt  E..  PV3 122599 
Clark.  Ralph  W..  Jr..  PV3U5658. 
Clark.  Wavne  E.  PV31 16214. 
Clan'.  John  J.  III.  P\'3122791 
Clatterbuck.  Guy  E..  Jr..  FV3122601. 
Clegg.  Donald  H..  PV3I 16954. 
Clements.  William  H..  III.  PV31 18641. 
Cleve.  Robert  E..  PV31 15880 
Closson.  James  B..  FV312275I. 
Coats.  James  A..  PV3115817. 
Cocclolo.  Harry  P  .  FV3121043. 
Cofer.  Arthur  W  .  PV3150499. 
Coffey.  Donald  J..  FV3156170. 
Coker.  Artls  B..  Jr..  PV3 147990 
Coleman.  Charles  A..  PV3148273. 
Collier.  Clifton  E..  PV31 16470. 
Collier.  Russell  L..  PV31 19389. 
Collins.  Earl  L..  PV3087541. 
Collins.  James  L..  PV3121670 
Combs.  Delbert  D..  PV3121345. 
Combs.  Jesse  L..  FV3148422. 
Combs.  Ronald  H..  FV3 150430. 
Compton.  Roger  B  .  FV31 19080. 
Connor.  Edward  A..  PV3 122365. 
Cook.  David  C.  PV2249075. 
Coover.  Michael  G..  PV31 18378. 
Cordera.  David  M..  PV3104541. 
Corn.  Philip  B..  PV3120905. 
Corrlon.  James  R  .  PV3120752 
Corry.  Kenneth  R..  P\'3150397. 
Cortez.  Robert  B..  PV 1853463 
Costa.  Francis  L..  PV3121360 
Cottlngham.  James  D  .  FV3139329. 
Cotton.  Richard  B.  PV3120753. 
Cottrell.  Kit  G..  FV3133719. 
Cousin.  Edwin  P  .  PV3148713. 
Cox.  Jasper  D.  M  .  FV3 107270. 
Cox.  John  T..  PV31 18132 
Crabb.  William  T..  PV3n6990. 
Crabtree.  Albert  L  .  FV3 109521. 
Cranston.  James  R..  PV3100106. 
Crawford.  Michael  J  .  PV3133499. 
Cray.  Merwln  L  .  PV31 16544 
Cress.  Ted  S..  PV3 163086 
Cromble.  Kent  E..  PV3148339. 
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Cronlan.  Dannie  J..  PV312a606. 
Crocker.  Christian  A..  PV3155802. 
Crouch.  Robert  J..  PV31 16581. 
Crowell.  Charles  C.  PV3 128597. 
Cruger.  Kenneth  J  .  PV3021311. 
Crummey.  Donald  M  .  PV31 19131. 
Cude.  Michael  W..  FV3128536. 
Cuellar.  Fernando  D..  PV3147844. 
Cumella.  Joseph  T..  Jr..  PV31 15819. 
Cunningham.  John  E..  FV3156492. 
Curtis.  Stanley  G..  Jr  .  PV31 19014. 
Cuslck.  Richard  J  .  PV3148334. 
Cutter.  Earl  W  .  Jr..  PV3108470. 
Dalgre.  Richard  O..  PV3128462. 
Dana.  Gary  L..  PV3133208. 
Dana.  Joseph  B  .  FV3121110. 
Darden.  Russell  B  G..  FV3147596. 
Dargltz.  David  K..  PV3121227. 
Dausel.  Dennis  H..  PV3128539. 
Dausend.  Robert  J  .  PV3148027. 
Davidson.  James  P  .  FV3 147529. 
Davidson.  Ronald  L  .  PV3107876. 
Davis.  James  W  .  PV312183e. 
Davis.  Laurens  C.  Jr..  PV3162512. 
Davis.  Thomas  W  .  Jr  .  PV3120758. 
Davis.  William  J  .  Jr..  FV3149070. 
Davis.  Wllmer  L..  PV3147663. 
Day.  Joshua  T.  III.  FV31220O4. 
Day.  Lawrence  A  .  PV31 17878 
Degrella.  George  J..  Jr..  PV3156533. 
Delaney.  William  J..  FV3120751. 
Delowery.  Gregory  M..  PV3156250. 
Demers.  Joseph  R.  R  .  FV3148591. 
Dempsev.  Robert  P..  FV31 18385. 
Denk.  Paul  T..  PV3066894 
Dennln.  Thomas  H  ,  FV3147288. 
Denton.  Barry  P  .  PV3 147293 
Derate.  Christen  S  .  FV3148563. 
Dervaes.  Joseph  R..  PV3148372. 
DettUng.  Robert  E..  PV3109434. 
Deuel.  Robert  P..  PV3154774. 
Devlne.  Bernard  G..  FV3U8601. 
Devlne.  Jerry  A..  PV3150531. 
Devivo.  Robert.  FV3 108372. 
Diamond.  Stephen  W  .  P\'3147934. 
Dietrich.  Henry  L  .  PV31 16499. 
Dllda.  Standi  L..  Jr..  PV3131652. 
DlUmann.  Edward  C.  III.  PV31 18200. 
Dillon,  floyd  R..  PV3128249. 
Dlnapoll.  Anthony  C.  PV3 147790. 
Dlotte.  Claude.  Jr..  FV3116992. 
Dlrga,  Richard.  PV3104545. 
Dobberfuhl.  Gerald  P..  FV31 16270. 
Dodd.  Lawrence  E..  Jr..  FV31 16993. 
Doerr.  Albert  P..  PV3122206. 
Doerr.  Christopher  M..  PV3134107. 
Dolan.  George  A  .  Jr..  FV3147936. 
Domeratzkl.  Alexander  J..  Jr..  PV3 148427. 
Donley.  Martin  N..  PV31 19025. 
Dooley.  Prank.  PV3147617. 
Dooyema.  Curtis  C  .  FV3148972. 
DoppUck.  Thomas  G..  FV3159895. 
Dorau.  Laurence  E..  PV3154977. 
Dorman.  Robert  K..  PV3120909. 
Dorsey.  Clark  B  .  FV3107605. 
Dougherty,  Richard  P  .  PV3121089. 
Douglass.  Bruce  S..  PV3150457. 
Douglass.  Joseph  W.,  PV3122477. 
Douthltt.  Albert  L..  FV2220524. 
Dow.  David  S.,  FV31 17880. 
Dovle,  Edward  T..  PV3128250. 
Dovle.  Larry  T..  PV3120760. 
Doyle.  Robert  D..  FV31 18582. 
Drake.  Gordon  L  .  FV3 122222. 
Drake.  Robert  D..  Jr..  PV3120761. 
Drelfuss.  David  A  .  FV3147414. 
Drew.  Daniel.  L  .  Jr..  FV3121606. 
Drlggs.  James  D..  PV3122251. 
Drill.  Arnold  G..  FV3147673. 
Drowns.  Walter  J  .  PV31 16995. 
Druva.  Karlls  J..  FV3120o52 
Drj-sdale.  Larry  L..  FV3134108. 
Dubois.  David  L..  FV3121902. 
Dubois.  Joel  R  .  PV3 155074. 
Dudzlnskl.  Stanley  J  .  PV3148697. 
Dutly.  Edward  P  .  PV3148224. 
Dugan.  Francis  D  .  PV31 18602. 
Duke.  William  G..  PV31 16998. 
Dukes.  James  P  .  PV310O13O 
Duncan.  Deryl  C.  rV3120763. 
Dunn.  William  Q  .  St..  FV3006841. 


Duto.  Michael  D  .  FV3 106745. 
Dykes.  Clifford  E  .  Jr  .  FV3133226. 
Dzxu-.  Robert  J.,  PV3155900. 
Dzyban.  Charles  W..  PV3 122373. 
Eadfl.  Charles  M..  Jr.,  PV3121474. 
Earnshaw.  Bruce  B..  PV3121478. 
Eason.  Ernest  R.,  PV3146442. 
BdenHeld.  James  L..  PV3122374. 
Edmondson.  William  R..  FV3160434. 
Edson.  Lee  A.,  PV3154421. 
Edwards,  Charles  R.,  PV3133559. 
Edwards.  David  S..  PV3147238. 
Edwards.  Frederick  J  .  FV31 17001. 
Egbert.  Edward  M..  PV3139352. 
Egle.  Valdls,  PV3154979 
Elbert.  Keith  R..  PV3148699. 
Elder.  Samuel  D  .  FV3121238. 
EUer,  Deryck  J  ,  FV3150400. 
Elliott,  Thomas  P.,  FV3 148792. 
Elsberry.  Lloyd  W..  PV3107173. 
Emerson.  Jerome  A  ,  FV3121112. 
Enga.  Richard  H.,  FV3 148445. 
Engle.  John  D..  FV3 122029. 
Ennett.  Alfred.  PV3121416. 
Erlckson,  Eric  J..  FV3121796. 
Erlon.  Gerald  L  .  FV3148922. 
Esterly.  William  K..  FV3122617. 
Etheredge.  James  M..  FV3U6926. 
Evans,  Damlan  O  .  FV3148235. 
Evans.  John  D..  FV3139331. 
Evans.  Roland  B..  FV3121152. 
Evans.  Thomas  H..  FV3116850. 
Evelelgh.  Robert  E..  PV3122027. 
Ewanco.  Thomas,  FV3 118287. 
Ewlng.  Charles  A  .  FV3 122735. 
Packler.  Edward  H.,  FV3121244. 
Padal.  William  K..  FV3118858. 
Fain.  Earl  H..  Jr..  PV2254925. 
Palrchlld.  William  W..  FV3147485. 
Fallls.  David  L  .  FV3107250. 
Fantle.  Samuel  III.  PV3121091. 
Parber.  Melvyn  E..  PV3109068. 
Farmer.  James  L..  FV3115638. 
Pave.  Alexander  L..  Jr..  FV3133432. 
Fazio.  Pasquale  R..  FV3117259. 
Penlon.  James  P..  FV3147954. 
Ferguson.  David  H.  FV3147281. 
Fernandez.  Joaquin.  FV3 118618. 
Peutz.  Frank  T..  FV3120564. 
Flcke.  Wavne  L..  FV3 147946. 
Fields.  David  B..  FV31 19405. 
Fields,  Vollle  C.  Jr..  FV3 108213. 
Fllandro.  Peter  A..  FV3155411. 
PlUgno.  Daniel  A..  FV3 118487. 
Fllklns.  Darren  L..  FV3 122769. 
Fillip.  Darrel  L..  FV3162744. 
Plnuf.  Bernard  D..  FV3159045. 
Fischer.  Richard  J..  FV3108676. 
FJetland.  Gerald  L..  FV3162517. 
Piatt,  Dwavne  T..  FV3120988. 
Fleck.  Richard  N..  PV3021436. 
Fletcher.  Kenneth  S..  Jr  .  PV3148083. 
Flint,  Russell  L..  FV3148676. 
Floyd  J.  T..  Jr  .  FV3120568. 
Plvnt.  James  L..  FV3107609. 
Follmer.  William  H.,  FV3120721. 
Forbes.  Alfred  A..  III.  FV3144623. 
Porbls.  William  R..  Jr..  FV3139382. 
Ford.  David  E.,  FV3122074. 
Forrest.  Harry  J..  Jr..  FV3120777. 
Foster.  Leland  C.  Jr..  FV3147344. 
Fowler,  Harold  D..  FV3147490. 
Fowler.  William  P..  FV3104977. 
Pragos.  John.  FV31 15933. 
Frank.  David  H..  FV3133725. 
Frank.  Ralph  D..  PV3155683. 
Franklin.  James  W..  FV3117009. 
Franklin.  Leon  B  .  PV3128387 
Freedman.  Paul  M  .  FV31 16835. 
Freeman.  John  P.  FV3 118234. 
Freln.  Emll  C.  PV3133967 
Friend.  Charles  W.,  FV3122007. 
Fnjhettl.  Vincent  J..  FV3147297. 
Fritze.  Lee  V..  FV3121252. 
Frost.  Stanfield  Jr..  FV3118652. 
Proven.  Leroy.  FV3121491. 
Pujinaga.  Edwin  M..  FV3117011. 
Funk.  Dan  G..  FV3107397. 
Furlong.  Robert  P..  FV3150401. 
Qacek.  Frederick  A..  FV31 15560. 
Gado.  Elmo  D..  PV3107253. 
Gaines.  William  A..  FV31 18035. 
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Oalbraith.  Lee  R  ,  PV3133923. 
Galbreath.  Michael  J  ,  PV3157019. 
Galloto.  Fedele  J.,  FV3148603. 
Ganley.  Richard  D  .  PV31 16219. 
Gannon,  Eugene  J.,  PV3147774. 
Gardner,  Autrev  T.  Jr..  PV3128545. 
Gardner.  Felix  B..  FV3 118037. 
Gormon.  Claude  E  .  PV3148267. 
Garrett.  Dennis  N.,  FV3157154. 
Garrett,  James  E..  PV3 122008. 
Garrett.  Robert  C  PV3120848. 
Garver.  Claude  D.  Jr  .  PV315G888. 
Gassiott.  Ernest  W..  II.  FV3147094. 
Gassman,  Thomas  E..  PV3121492. 
Gaston.  Robert  A..  FV3120400. 
Gawelko.  Jacob.  PV3117547. 
Gebhardt,  Roger  P..  FV3150402. 
Gehrke.  Donald  R.,  FV3U8379. 
Gelger,  Garv  VV.,  FV3148114. 
George,  David  I  .  FV3120574 
George.  Thomas  P.,  PV3108884. 
Gerard.  Joseph  H.,  FV3117012. 
Gihson.  James  G..  II.  rV3146318. 
Gifford.  Estel  G..  FV3156715. 
Gilbert.  Charles  L..  PV3122174. 
Gllbertson.  Jimmv  D..  FV3109267. 
Gilchrist.  Dennis  D.,  FV31 19506, 
Gliding.  Thom.us  J..  FV3155658. 
Gilkeson.  Thomas  C.  FV3156889. 
Gill,  Robert  E.,  FV3154925. 
Glndlesperger,  Larry  P..  FV3118146. 
Girard.  Gerald  A..  FV3 131740. 
Giusli.  Paul  G..  FV3122113. 
Olasser.  Martin  J..  FV3155412. 
Globokar.  Frank  T..  FV3148384. 
Goble.  James  A..  FV3148527 
Godsev.  Elwvn  A..  F'VS  159409. 
Goeble.  Harold  E..  Jr..  FV3 132223. 
Goerges.  William  R..  PV3107985. 
Goethert.  Wolf  hart  B..  FV31 18806. 
Goetzman.  Gary  R..  PV3 147309. 
Goin.  John  E..  FV3 154443. 
Golden.  George  D..  PV3147961. 
Goldsmith.  Eugene  S.,  FV31 18038. 
Golemi.'=.  Denis.  FV3115831. 
Gonzalez.  Louis  P..  Jr..  FV3108972. 
Goodale,  George.  FV3I20784. 
Goolsbv.  Ira  D  .  FV3 147998. 
Gorg.  Francis  A..  FV3147449. 
Gottschalk.  Donald  W..  FV3121840. 
Gow.  Edwin  K..  FV3108305. 
Oraber.  Charles  R..  FV3148063 
Graetzel,  Robert  L..  PV3098886. 
Graff.  Gordon  A..  FV3148532 
Graham.  Dennis  L..  PV3156577. 
Graham.  Samuel  H..  FV3122116. 
Gram,  .\rthur  M..  FV3147794. 
Grant.  Stephen  C  FV3148690 
Grasmeder.  Robert  P..  FV3 120578. 
Gray,  Z.nc  L..  FV3150502. 
Green.  Bobbv  L..  F\'3148906. 
Green.  Bobby  R..  FV31 09524. 
Green.  Glenn  E..  FV3128622, 
Green.  James  L..  Jr..  FV3156717. 
Green.  William  E..  FV3134220. 
Greenbere.  Robert.  PV3162526. 
Greene.  Franklin  L..  FV31 15833. 
Greve.  Robert  P..  FV3146276. 
Griffin.  James  P..  PV3133663 
Grimm.  Paul  G..  Jr..  rV3150404. 
Grobsteln.  Joseph  A..  FV3148358. 
Groff.  Walter  P..  Jr..  FV3162261. 
Gruver.  Barry  D..  FV3121518. 
Gubler.  Deon  R..  FV3119096. 
Guenther.  Norman  M..  FV3 116810. 
Guillermin,  Louis  P..  FV3150435. 
Gullo.  Vincent  J..  Jr..  FV3122795. 
Gunderson.  Eldon  R..  FV3088393. 
Gunnoe.  Orville  D..  PV3 147797. 
Gwaltnev.  Jaw  R  .  Jr..  FV3155565, 
Haas.  Frederick  W..  PV3120913. 
Hackett.  Charles  K.,  Jr.,  FV3148203. 
Hadlev.  Terrv  J..  FV3156740. 
Hafermalz,  William  B..  FV3122739. 
Hagan.  Dewev  E..  FV8108681. 
Hagen.  Garv  E..  FV3121521. 
Hagenow.  Paul  E..  FV3134112. 
Hager.  Edwin  P..  FV3 116724. 
Hager.  Gerald  T..  F\'-3148008. 
Hale.  Fred  T..  Jr..  FV3128257. 
Hall.  Ed-rard  B..  Jr..  FV3148294. 
Halpaln.  William  L..  FV3128623. 


Halsted.  Ronald  L  ,  FV^3 150405. 
Hamilton,  Phillip  W.,  PV3120792. 
Hammond,  Barrie  L,  FV3121118. 
Hammonds,  Cecil  D  ,  PV3162529. 
Handrlck,  William  J.,  FV3121830 
Hanlman,  Randcllff,  Jr.,  FV31 18235. 
Hannan,  Robert  R.,  PV3147410. 
Hansen,  Allan  L  ,  Jr.,  PV31 16725. 
Hansen,  Vernon  C  PV3155659. 
Hansen,  William  C,  PV3107348. 
Hanson,  Garv  R..  FV3148535. 
Harper,  Gareth  L.,  FV3105584. 
Harper,  Larrv  K.,  FV3157075. 
Harrington,  John  P.,  FV3 147908. 
Harris,  Cleveland  S..  FV3147527. 
Harris,  Joe  L.,  PV31 17065. 
Harris,  Stuart  J.,  PV3134222 
Harrison,  Alfred  S.,  FV2218253. 
Harrison,  James  C,  FV3104553. 
Harter,  John  L.,  FV3109153. 
Harvev,  Norman  G..  FV31 16728. 
Hast,  Charles  W..  FV3121271. 
Hastev,  Eugene  W..  P\'3122690. 
Hatcher,  Maxie  A..  Jr..  FV3134237. 
Hauger,  Jon  D.,  FV3150436. 
Hawes,  John  L.,  FV3097361. 
Hawkins,  Hoyt  D..  FV31 17020 
Hayes,  William  A.,  Jr.,  PV3148758. 
Hearron,  Clifford  D.,  PV3148285. 
Hebrank,  Andrew  N.,  FV3128171. 
Hecker,  John  F..  PV3148756 
Heerbrandt.  Anthonv  C.  FV3 128519. 
Hegarty,  Michael  J.,  PV3155649. 
HelvlUn,  Thomas  S,  FV3148554. 
Helfensteln.  John  P..  Jr.,  FV3156157. 
Heller,  William  P.,  FV31 18604. 
Hender?on,  Willir.m  W.  III.  PV3160015. 
Hendl,  Rich.ird  G..  FV3131312. 
Hendrick.  D.ivid.  PV31 17897. 
Hendrickson.  Ronald  A.,  Jr.,  FV3147669. 
Henrichson.  Charles  H.,  PV3128394. 
Henscheid.  Robert  H..  FV3122179. 
Henzler,  Aloysius  W..  FV31 16730. 
Hepner.  Dennis  L.  PV3148974. 
Hepokoski.  Mark  E..  FV3118239. 
Hermeling.  Roger  A..  FV3109282. 
Herr.  Edwin  W..  FV3127909. 
Herrln.  Horton  H.,  FV3128172. 
Hesler.  Robert  J.,  FV31 19137. 
Heuschkel.  Austin  L..  FV3122715. 
Hewer.  David  J..  FV3097075. 
Hibbs.  Jerry  A..  FV3147676. 
Hickenbotham.  Richard  J..  PV3122387. 
Hicks.  Gary  L.,  FV3118148. 
Hiestand,  James  E..  FV^3139332. 
Hlgashl.  Robert  M..  FV3107384. 
Higble.  Richard  M.,  FV31 19199. 
Higgins.  Page  W..  Jr.,  FV3119068. 
Hightower,  John  W..  FV3148354. 

Hilllard.  Warren  K..  Jr.,  FV3059572, 

Hlmelick.  Paul  A..  F\'3134114. 

Hines.  James  F..  FV'3 148548. 

Hinman.  Elmer  S.  II.  FV3157192. 

Hoadley.  William  P.,  PV3148031. 

Hoden.  John  P..  F\'3108430. 

Hoff.  Gerald  P.,  F\''31 16734. 

Hoffman,  James  W..  FV3128174. 

Hohenshelt.  Johnnie  R..  PV3157198. 

Holden,  Ra\-mond  D..  FV3128006. 

Hollenbeck.  V/arren  S..  FV3107699. 

Holley,  James  O..  FV2210217. 

Holmes.  Bruce  E..  PV3108936. 

Holmes.  James  E..  FV3147579. 

Holmes.  Michael  J..  FV31 50533. 

Holsinger.  Mitchell.  PV3147331. 

Holt.  Donnle  R..  PV3148314. 

Holub.  Robert  J..  FV3147018. 

Hooper.  George  R..  Jr..  FV31 16737. 

Hopper.  Gerald  D..  FV3121548. 

Hoppes.  John  D.  K..  FV3120416. 

Home,  William  K..  FV3: 39333. 

Horton.  Hugh  T..  FV3121047. 

Hcskins,  Michael  L..  FV3127914. 

Hosier.  Ronald  E..  FV3147324. 

Houle.  John  R..  FV3147391. 

Hovev.  Thomas  D..  FV3 157207. 

Howe.  David  T.,  FV3n9822. 

Howe.  Donald  L..  FV3 147546 

Howell,  Kenneth  D.,  F\'3147691. 

Howlett,  Ronald  H.,  F\'3116739. 

Hovt.  Harold  W.,  FV3122181. 


HuerUs,  Jose  L  ,  FV3162532. 
Hueslng,  William  C,  FV3128318. 
Huff,  Charles  E  ,  PV3155962. 
Hughes,  David  E.,  FV3147842. 
Hughes,  Donald  L.,  FV3105425. 
Hull,  Jimmy  E,  PV3155541. 
Hulse,  Henry  A..  FV31 17681. 
Humphrey,  Wlnson  R.,  FV3147839. 
Hunsucker.  Willi-im  H.,  FV3149071. 
Hunter.  William  B..  FV3014030. 
Huntington.  Leoroy.  PV3121553. 
Hurlbert.  Robert  D..  FV3 120802. 
Hurley,  Jack,  PV31 18042. 
Huskey,  Richard  L  ,  FV3121285. 
Huston,  Prank  J.,  FV3145806. 
Hvnes,  George  K.,  FV3147440. 
Ibbotson,  Eaward  L.,  FV31 15646. 
Ingram,  Dick  D.,  F\'3155568. 
Ipock,  George  T.,  Jr  ,  fV3109229. 
Irvln,  Charles  R  ,  FV3154576. 
Irvine,  Darold  D.,  FV3120595. 
Irvine,  William  S.,  Jr.,  FV3160535. 
Ishll.  Thomas  T  .  Jr.,  FV3107670. 
Ivy,  Lloyd  M  .  Jr.,  PV3147514. 
Jackson,  Herbert  L.,  FV31279ir>. 
Jackson,  James  T.,  FV31 13660. 
Jackson,  Karl  W  .  FV3 157504. 
Jacobs,  Fred  B  .  FV3 122629. 
Jaehnig,  Stewart  H.,  1-^3150504. 
James,  William  B  ,  F\'^3120806. 
Jamieson,  Magnus  C,  FV3 115252. 
Jardine.  Randy  B  ,  FV3148573. 
Jarvl,  Dennis  W..  FV3157255. 
Jiles,  James  C.  FV3 122502. 
Johnson.  Alexander  T..  III.  FV3150437. 
Johnson.  Dale  S..  F\'3139358. 
Johnson,  Ernest  P  ,  FV3128323. 
Johnson.  Joseph  A  .  FV3128324. 
Johnson.  Kenneth  R..  FV3147993. 
Johnson.  Melvin  J..  Jr..  FV3119306. 
Johnson.  Sidney  L  .  Jr..  FV3148185. 
Johnsion.  Stephan  G..  F\'^3148760. 
Johnson.  Thomas  R.,  FV31321 19. 
Johnson.  Willard  C  .  FV31 55740. 
Johnson.  William  E.,  Jr.,  FV3148052. 
Jones,  Bobbv  A..  FV3 154445. 
Jones,  Cleveland  J.,  FV31 33781. 
Jones,  George  T.,  FV3 146443. 
Jones,  Harold  O  .  FV3139359. 

Jones.  John  T..  Jr..  PV3128013. 
Jones.  Richard  P..  Jr..  FV3057611. 

Jones.  Richard  1 ..  FV3120810. 
Jordan.  Troy  D  .  FV3115847. 

Julich.  Robert  L..  FV3108778. 

Jund.  Carl  S..  PV3128326. 

Junkin,  Lehmon  N..  FV3121296. 

Jurasek,  Robert  V..  FV31 18344. 

Jursnick.  John  P..  PV3155082. 

Justice,  John  A.,  FV3156545. 

Kahn.  Olaf.  II.  PV3025717. 

Kammerer.  V/illiam  F.,  FV3121506. 

Kantzer.  Gerald  E.,  FV3155742. 

Karels.  Gerald  P..  FV3117032 

Karton.  Simon  M..  FV3 133730. 

Kastands,  George.  PV3148644. 

Kastle,  Karl  W.,  FV3146358. 

Katon.  .John  M..  FV3156903. 

Katz,  Milton  M..  FV3155415. 

Kaus,  Robert  J.,  FV3122753. 

Kavanagh  Thomas  D..  FV3150534. 

Kell.  Stanley  W..  PV31 50535. 

Keller,  David  W..  FV3109903. 

Keller.  Wendell  L..  PV31 18776. 

Kellerman.  Phillip  R..  F\'^3121943. 

Kellev.  Paul  E..  FV31 16720. 

Kellev.  Phillip  J..  FV3 154823. 

Kellev.  Ronald  W..  FV31 15848. 

Kellv.  Jack  S..  FV3148174. 

Kerrip.  Montv  H  .  FV3148028. 

Kempt.  David  J  .  Jr..  FV3148759. 

Kennedy.  .Tamer;  F..  FV3150439. 

Kennedy.  Jame.-  K..  FV31 15.549. 

Kennedy.  Vireil  C  .  FV31 50440. 

Ke'sler.  Carroll  N  .  FV31]86'53. 

Kessler.  Paul  D..  FV3148350. 

Kidd.  James  A..  FV312201 1 . 

Kieroow.  Wevmi.i  R  .  FV31.53872. 

KiesUch,  Kail  V.,  FV-3148625. 

Kleslins.  David  i.    FV3119416. 

Killnirn.  Richard  P  .  FV3' 4.^921. 

Kllchrist,  Lannv  P.,  FV3148830. 
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Kllllngsworth.  Lester  J.,  Jr .  FV3148366. 
Klmbrough,  Vernon  R..  FV3154928. 
King.  Carl  W  .  PV3162283. 
King.  Oaylan  W..  FV3n6894 
King.  Leroy  A  .  Jr  .  PV3 147473. 
Klnnle,  Carl  R  .  FV3 157231 
Kirkeby,  Larry  D..  PV312250fl. 
Klrkaey.  Gonza  L..  PV3133487. 
Klser,  John  D.  PV3U7038 
KlAla.  Daniel  P..  FV3 147606 
Klaaner.  George  G  ,  PV31 18434. 
Kline.  Herbert  M..  FV316ai46. 
Kllnke.  John  W..  PV3133973. 
Knauth.  Peter  G..  KV3133642. 
Knebel.  Frederick  L  .  P3147690. 
Knecht.  Ron.ild  J  ,  FV3121094. 
Knott.  Patrick  E  .  PV3 119072. 
Knowles,  Joseph.  PV3 147889 
Koch.  Norman  W  .  PV3 120820 
Kochevar.  Ronald  J  .  PV3109250 
Koester  Allen  R..  FV3138862. 
Koger.  Perrv  D  .  Jr  .  PV3157123. 
Koealka.  Stanley  A  .  PV3122395. 
KoBtlval.  Francis.  FV3 150536 
Koteraa.  Prankie  J    FV3 128561. 
Kosak.  Oavld  J  .  FV3121919 
Kramer.  Garrard  P    PV31 19253. 
Kramv. -Robert  M  .  PV3155210. 
Krejcl.  tine.  FV3 109369 
Kreaa.  Joseph  H..  FV2221201 
Krowies.  John  W.  PV3 113810. 
Krylo.  Charles  V..  FV3 148226 
Kugera,  Eugene  C  ,  FV3145a05. 
Kulmskl.  Thomas  J    PV3 107894 
Kupnlewskl.  Edward  J  .  Jr  .  PV3122396. 
Kwtst,  Garry  R  .  FV3 154762 
Labertew.  Robert  S  .  FV3 107895 
Lacombacurbet.  Fernando.  FV3116746. 
Lafon.  Kenneth  R..  FV31 18161. 
Lagerstrom.  Lloyd  A..  FV3 148960. 
Lamb.  Charles  F  .  FV3121533 
Lambiase.  Nicholas.  Jr.  FV'3122184. 
Lane.  Jon  S  .  FV3:  31906 
Lane.  Michael  C  .  FV31.34159. 
Lang.  Robert  E  .  FV3148345 
Larkin.  Jolin  W    III.  PV3115490 
Larklrs.  John  B  .  III.  PV3109495. 
Larsen.  Lanny  L..  PV3121807 
Lauer.  John  C.  Jr  .  FV3148566. 
Lauer.  Keith  G  .  FV3147541 
Lauro.  Philip  A.,  FV3147334 
Law.  Arthvr  L  .  FV3120fll5 
Lawrence.  David  J  .  F\'3138487 
Lawrence.  David  R    FV31 17803. 
Lawrence.  Larrv  D..  FV3121603. 
Lawson.  Rex  N  .  FV3121095. 
Leach.  Michael  J..  FV3155745. 
Leachman.  William  D..  FV3134069. 
Leahy.  Robert  G..  FV3122754. 
Leatherbarrow.  Kenneth,  FV3 123717. 
Leblanc.  Irving  J..  FV3148828. 
Ledretter.  Robert  G..  FV3 120437. 
Ledlng,  John  L..  FV3H6441. 
Ledlow.  Spencer  A..  FV3122800. 
Lee.  Maurice  H..  FV3I21667. 
Lee.  Robert  M..  FV3 148609. 
Leigh.  Harrv  W  .  FV31 17187. 
Lekarczyk.  Robert  J  .  FV3134133. 
Leslie.  James  M..  FV3 128401. 
Levesque.  Douglas  A..  FV3 117188. 
Lewis.  Alan  R  .  FV3154500. 
Lewis.  Keith  H..  FV3148438. 
Lewis.  Larrv  M..  FV31 15157. 
Lewis,  Nell  G..  FV31 16750. 
Lewis.  Paul  W  .  FV3007000. 
Llegl.  John  B..  FV3147S45 
Lighter.  John  J.  Jr  FV2234275. 
Uncer.  Raymond  L.,  FV3 120829. 
Llndqutst.  George  R  .  FV3n6751. 
Unvllle.  Charles  M..  PV3 120830. 
Llpplncott.  Roger  H..  PV3147306. 
Llptak.  Andrew  S..  FV3105781. 
Little.  Harrell  W.  Jr  .  FV3121313. 
Uttle.  Robert  O..  Jr..  FV3156398. 
Locascto.  Gary  R..  FV3148526. 
Lockard,  Nick  A..  FV31 16443. 
Lombardl.  Donate  A..  Jr..  FV312840a. 
Lord.  Clark  B..  FV3150466. 
Lorenzen.  George  L..  FV3147312. 
Letter,  Kenneth  L  .  FV3145999. 
Loud.  George  K  .  FV3122188. 
Loulls.  Paul  T.,  FV3148572. 


Loundermon.  Andrew  D..  PV3107470. 
Love.  John  A  ,  III.  FV3 108649. 
IjOW.  CurUs  S..  FV3 108826. 
Lowe.  Law'on,  FV312313e. 
Lowry,  Kenneth  F..  FV3 118777. 
Lucas.  David  V..  FV3131983. 
Lueck.  David  M..  FV3148553. 
Lulsl.  Carmen  A..  Jr.,  FV3147316. 
Luke.  Hugh  D  .  FV3122801. 
Lukena.  Larry  A..  PV31 16752. 
Lumpe.  Ronald  W..  FVJ128403. 
Luak.  Glenn  M..  FV2259994. 
Lutkenhouse.  John  D..  FV3150468. 
Lynch.  John  P.  FV31 15869. 
Lyne,  Robert  B.,  PV3 108168. 
Macclo.  Donald  J  .  FV3121318. 
Mactiido.  Arthur  P..  FV31 17051. 
Mackinaw.  William.  III.  FV31 18297. 
Macumber,  Lorn  J  .  FV31 16874. 
Madden.  Francis  M..  FV3108432. 
Maddin,  Bob  G..  FV3147589 
Mahady.  Thomas  E..  Jr..  FV3I08361. 
Mahoney.  John  H..  PV3150470. 
Main,  Wilson  E  .  FV3132692. 
Malcom,  Charles  E  .  FV3121507. 
Malone,  Robert  H.,  III.  PV3148834. 
Malota,  Robert  E..  FV3155354. 
Mann,  Horace  J  .  FV3 120841. 
Manosh.  Jamps   N.,  FV3154698. 
Manzarl.  Thomas  A.,  PV3150471. 
Marcotte.  Harold  D..  FV3121627. 
Markev.  James  C,  PV3128405. 
Markham.  Roy  N..  FV3148402. 
Maroon.   William   F.    PV3155469 
Marsh.  George  P.  Jr.  FV3122139 
Marshall,  Patrick  H..  PV3134072. 
Marshall.  Ronald   P.   FV3122140. 
Martin.  Bruce  A..  PV3156863 
Martin.  Cecil  E  .  FV3148838. 
Martin.   Edward   H..  FV3109145. 
Martin.  Harrv  G  .  PV3147951. 
Martin.  Jlmmle  D..  PV3157137. 
Martin.  Joseph   I..  Jr  .  PV3121635. 
Martin.  Roddy  C  .  PV3108217. 
Mason.  James  P.  Jr.   PV3107108. 
Matlsak.  Joseph  J.,  FV3109027. 
Mataon.  James  H..  PV3148544. 
Mattus.   Robert  J.,  FV3108651. 
Maughan.  Peter  K..  FV3 148044. 
Maua.  Richard  D  .  PV3121921. 
Mavrotherls.  Theodore  N  ,  PV315044a. 
Mayer.  George  R..  PV3156005. 
Maver.  Richard  A..  PV3156450. 
McBryde.  Garrett  E.,  FV3 148721. 
McCabe.   James    E  .   PV3126989. 
McCabe.  William  S  ,  Jr..  PV3163233. 
McCartv.  Michael  L..  PV3122515. 
McCaslln.  Patrick  D..  FV3147385. 
McCllnton.  Harry  J.,  FV3162658. 
McCUster.    William   S  .    FV3147644. 
McCord.  Richard  L.  FV3 149027. 
McCormack.   James  P.   FV3115870. 
McConnack.  Thomas  P  .  FV3017282. 
McCormlck.  Gerald.  FV3134336. 
McCormick.  James  B..  FV3154930 
McCreary.  Hugh  B  .  Jr..  FV3165838. 
McCuUough.  Charles.  PV3134163. 
McOennott.  Leo  B..  Jr..  PV3 118257. 
McDowell.  Alan  J..  Jr..  PV31 16908. 
McDowell.  Theodore  C.  Jr..  FV314«)7a. 
McFarland.  Harvey  L.,  PV31 16753. 
McParland.  Marshall.  FV3107703. 
McOaulev.  William  J..  FV3121541. 
McOlnnls.  Donald  L..  PV2337907. 
McOowan.  Samuel  M..  FV3147599. 
McOraw,  Richard  L..  PV3 163549. 
McOrew,  James  A..  PV3147652. 
McIIwaine.  William  T..  PV3148029. 
Mclntyre.  William  H..  II.  FV3 148659. 
McKee.  Richard  H.,  Jr..  PV3148820. 
McKelthen.  Leo  A..  Jr..  PV3133736. 
McKlnney.  Lowell  T  .  FV31 15872. 
McKlnney,  Ronald  E  .  PV3120459. 
McKlnney,  Thomas  W  .  PV3 154786. 
McLaughlin.  Edward  A.,  FV3 123710. 
McLealsh,  Jock  A.,  PV3150412. 
McLeod.  Clyde  F.,  FV3130838. 
McMaster,  Larry  L.,  PV3134374. 
McNamara.  John  V..  FV3 145869. 
McNary,  William  B  .  FV31 16755. 
McNutt.  Douglas  D..  PV3131339. 
McWhlney,  Edgar  E.,  FV3162550. 


Mead.  Robert  W  ,  P\'3148322. 
Meade,  Charles  H  ,  FV3109215. 
Mehllng,  James  E.,  PV3149089. 
Mellkan.  Mark  Q..  FV3147846. 
Menzel,  Robert  J..  FV3 128492. 
Merson,  John  R..  PV3134206. 
Mesaex,  Clark  L  .  FV3 122693. 
Meyer,  Robert  J..  PV3117056. 
Michael.  George  W  .  FV3 148809. 
Michael,  Roger  W.,  PV3121341. 
Mlchaud.  William  N..  PV3 150508. 
Mlka,  Francis,  FV3128644. 
Miller.  Calvin  R  .  FV3123756. 
MUler.  Peter  N.  S  .  PV3 122460. 
Miller,  Terry  D  ,  FV3155117. 
Mills,  Jerry  R..  PV3156600. 
MUla.  Michael  E.,  FV3121127. 
Minardi.  John  P  .  PV31ia056. 
Mlrkln.  Darryl  8..  FV3121653. 
Mitchell,  Bernard  A..  FV3121809. 
Mitchell,  Will  D..  PV3150509. 
Moenlng.  William  C.  FV3148537. 
Molta.  Kenneth  S..  PV3122635. 
Moncrlef,  Hugh.  PV3154424. 
Montelth.  James  W.,  FV3107404. 
Montgomery.  John  P  .  FV3120853. 
Moore,  Daniel  J..  PV31 16469. 
Moore,  William  R..  Jr..  FV3 119371. 
Morelock,  Gary  S..  PV3128568. 
Morgan,  George  T..  Jr..  PV3150474. 
Morln.  Lawrence  A..  F\'3147892. 
Morrill.  James  E..  PV3163559. 
Morris,  Harrv  P  ,  P\'3128494. 
Morriss,  Donald  W..  FV3 148238. 
Morrissev.  John  W  .  PV3148680. 
Morrow.  Paul  E..  FV3147556. 
Mosley,  James  R  ,  FV3121349. 
Moulton.  Nell  B  .  FV3149051. 
Mugg.  Steven  C,  FV3133981. 
Mulder.  Grant  R.,  FV3148501. 
Mullen.  Robert  P  .  Jr..  PV3147973. 
Munroe.  Charles  K..  FV3121909. 
Murashlge.  Ronald  T..  FV3107678. 
Murphy.  Charles  G..  Jr..  FV3121669. 
Murphy,  Patricia  M..  FV3147491. 
Murphy,  William  P..  PV3157097. 
Musselman.  Gerald  C.  Jr.,  F\'^3156014. 
Myers.  David  J..  PV3118208. 
Nagy.  Richard  E..  FV3 118900. 
Naldl.  George  E.,  FV3139366. 
Natschke.  Frederick  R.,  PV3128648. 
Needels,  Duane  R..  FV3120991. 
Neely.  James  W..  Jr..  FV3098201. 
Neely.  John  W  .  FV3128194. 
Neely.  Robert  E..  PV2217356. 
Nelson.  David  R..  FV3109217. 
Nelson.  Jerome  L..  FV3 118171. 
Nelson.  Jerrold  T..  FV3121556. 
Nester,  Robert  A..  FV3155010. 
Newell,  David  T.,  FV3 122523. 
Newlon.  Gene  W..  FV3148274. 
Newsom.  Phillip  D..  FV3149045. 
NewzeU.  Dale  A..  PV3122696. 
Neyman.  Ralph  W..  FV31 18314. 

NIbbelln.  Denis  R..  FV3100338. 

Nichols.  Richard  C.  FV3100160. 
Nichols.  Thomas  W..  FV31 19434. 

Niemann.  Conrad  R.,  FV3121810. 

Nobbs,  Robert  A..  FV31 18316. 

Nobert,  Craig  R.,  FV3148116. 

Nolan,  Ronald  L,.  FV3121558. 

Noll,  David  J.,  PV3127934. 

Nonte.  John  A  .  FV3148004. 

Norburv,  Karl  E..  FV3107959. 

Noyes.  Peter  M..  PV3147916. 

Nve.  Harvey  N..  FV3162555. 

O'Baker,  Clvde  E..  PV31 16296. 

OBrlen.  Joiin  N,.  FV3148051. 

OConnor.  Mark.  PV3 147945. 

OOland.  John  A..  FV3147371. 

ODonovan.  Harold  C  M..  Jr..  FV3117924. 

O'Hare.  Norbert  A.,  PV3122263. 

Oldls.  Frank  A..  FV3121811. 

Olender.  Raj-mond  A,.  P\'3139336. 

Oliver.  Cregg  R.,  PV3 147802. 

Oliver,  John  W..  PV3148324. 

OMallev.  John  P..  FV3148881. 

Orland.  Burton  A..  FV3147674. 

Ormsbv.  David  W..  FV31 16770. 

Orslnl.  David  N..  FV3157128 

Orslnl.  John  V..  Jr..  PV3148731. 

Ott.  Peter  J..  FV3121686. 
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Outwater,  Morris  H.,  PV3147915. 
Owens,  Paul  B.,  PV3120649 
Owens,  Ralph  E.,  Jr.,  PV3 120866. 
Owens.  Ronald  L.,  FV3 120867. 
Packard.  Ronald  L.,  FV3133592. 
Padgett,  Jettle  E..  PV31 17926. 
Padron.  Jose  M.,  FV3118322. 
Page,  Raymond.  PV3139368, 
Palma,  Henry,  PV3127937. 
Panter,  Kenneth  W..  Jr.,  FV3122776. 
Paquette.  Lawrence  G.,  PV3 127938. 
Parker,  Charles  P.,  PV3122143. 
Parker,  Dyral  Q.,  FV3060688. 
Parker,  Joseph  Y.,  Jr„  FV3148550. 
Parks,  Herbert  H.    FV3149059. 
Parks,  James  C,  FV3149066. 
Patterson.  Robert  B.,  FV3 108053, 
Patton,  Barbara  A.,  PVS148822. 
Paul,  Richard  J.,  FV3122291. 
Paulsen.  David  R..  FV3 157056. 
Pawley,  Harold  B.,  PV3108528. 
Peabodv.  WUllam  E..  FV3117823. 
Pearl,  Charles  C.  PV8118261. 
Pearson.  Carlton  R..  PV3121692. 
Peek,  James  T..  FV3 128413. 
Penkova,  Stanley  L.,  FV3121693. 
Penley.  Wayne  K.,  FV3121694. 
Pennington,  Robert  D.,  FV3147444. 
Perkins,  Richard  W.,  FV3 121698. 
Peterson,  Dennis  A.,  FV3147588. 
Peterson.  Donn  L.,  FV3133380. 
Peterson,  RoUand  W.,  FV3 122018. 
Petregal.  George  N.,  PV3148624. 
Pett.  Bernhard  R..  Jr.,  PV3147401. 
Pettlt,  David  K.,  FV3150513. 
Pfeirer,  Gene  J.,  FV3159925. 
Pflster.  Robert  E.,  FV3148251. 
Phenlcie.  Edward  J..  PV3 119376. 
PhllUppe,  Ross  W.,  PV3163563. 
Phillips.  Antolne  A.,FV3139337. 
Phillips.  Don  I..  FV3122241. 
Phillips.  Walton  S.,  FV3154766. 
Phillips.  William  C,  FV3148107. 
Pickett.  Ralph  S..  PV3121097. 
Plgnone.  Richard,  FV31 18337. 
PinksTor..  Robert  A..  PV3133929. 
Plrkkala.  Henry  J..  Jr.,  FV31 16017. 
Plasse,  Roger  H..  FV3119149. 
Platon.  Benjamin  V..  FV3120879. 

Pluchinsky.  Richard  E.,  FV3147923. 
Plummer.  James  M..  FV3162952. 
Pontius.  Robert  E..  P\'3107904. 

Porter,  George  H.,  Fl'3157115. 

Potter.  John  R.,  FV3121376. 

Potts.  William  S..  FV3120883. 

Powell.  David  A..  FX^S  120884. 

Powell.  Donald  W  .  FV3 128201. 

Pratt.  Allan  P  .  FV3148196. 

Pressburg.  Joel  E..  P^'3 154537. 

Price.  James  O..  FV3107990. 

Price.  Leo  R..  PV3107905. 

Prince.  John  W..  F\^8147358. 

Pruner.  Orln  G..  FV3020017. 

Pryde,  William  A..  F\'3121024. 

Puclk.  Robert  J.,  FV3147799. 

Pulllam.  Gregory  J..  FV3120921. 

Purcell.  Michael  R..  FV^3148250. 

Purvis.  Donald  C.  F\'3n8330. 

Puj-pe,  Maurice  W..  FV3148266. 

I»ybus,  Charles  L..  PV3122020. 

Quald.  James  C.  FV3109505. 

Rachuv,  Larrv  A..  F\'^3134258. 

Radcllff.  Gerald  L..  FV3107390. 

Radio.  Stanley  W.,  F\'3107442. 

Raia.  Philip.  FV3120889. 

Ramsey,  Joseph  C.  Jr..  5V3134073. 

Rankin.  Robert  C.  PV31 17317. 

Ranous.  Gerald  H..  PV3118331. 

Rapp.  Richard  L..  FV1865980. 

Ravenel.  John  M.,  FV3150414. 

Ray,  Thomas  M..  PV3150478. 

Redding,  Dennis  R.,  FV3150416. 

Redman,  Jack  B..  PV3121389. 

Reece,  Tvron  C.  FV3147731. 

Reed,  John  M..  FV3121849. 

Reeser,  Roger  W..  PV3081350. 

Relsenger,  Robert  P.,  FV3150515. 

Renfro.  Paul  N..  FV8147486. 

Repasky,  Frederick  S..  F\'3118576. 

Reppe.  Ronald  J.,  F^'3148536. 

Rest,  David  W.,  FV8147965. 

Revering,  Dennis  J.,  FV3122780. 


Bexford,  John  P.,  FV3148040. 
Reynolds,  Patrick  J.,  Jr..  PV3121850. 
Reynolds,  William  B.,  FV3 148928. 
Bice,  William  L..  F\f3148166. 
Richards,  Robert  C,  PV3122196. 
Richardson,  Allen  J.,  PV3122761. 
Richardson.  Don  P.,  FV3124275. 
Richardson,  William  B.,  FV3155088. 
Blchart,  Hugh  M..  Ill,  F3150516. 
Rider,  William  M.,  PV3148663. 
Biggins,  Noel  L.,  PV3147581. 
Blopelle,  Bobert  A..  FV3148120. 
Bipperger,  Loren  B.,  PV3 118758. 
Bistom,  Bobert  E.,  FV3121398. 
Bltchey,  Franklin  P  .  FV3133460. 
Bitter,  Joe  B..  P\'3134209. 
Bitter,  Peter  H..  FV3163570. 
Rivera,  Juan,  PV3118625. 
Rives,  Mary  A.,  PV3121399. 
Roach,  Harold  L..  FV3128421. 
Bobbins,  Richard  A.,  FV3147479. 
Bobertson,  Gilbert  D.,  Jr..  PV3128423. 
Robertson,  Kenneth  W.,  FV3 122302. 
Robinette,  Boss  A.,  FV3100004. 
Robinson,  Hugh  T..  FV3128276. 
Robinson,  William  B.,  FV31 16484. 
Boblson,  Raymond  R.,  FV3148555. 
Roderick,  Douglas  A.,  FV3 120664. 
Rogers,  Nathan  L.,  PV3109242. 
Rodriguez,  Carlos  G.,  FV3014881. 
Roe.  Daniel,  PV3147899. 
Boehllng,  Edwin  A.,  Jr.,  FV3148271. 
Rogers,  Bruce  W.,  FV3108815. 
Rogers.  Charles  W..  FV3128503. 
Rogers.  Walter  P..  Jr.,  FV3121814. 
Rogers.  William  P.,  FV3128663. 
Rojeck,  Gerald.  PV3131841. 
Rollins,  Maurice  C,  PV3041460. 
Roode,  Robert  A.,  FV3121712. 
Bopp,  James  W.,  FV3134132. 
Roscoe,  John  H.,  PV3161506. 
Roseberry,  Donald  B.,  FV3148630. 
Ross.  Ramlro.  FV3120666. 
Rosskopf ,  James  D.,  FV2250093. 
Rothe.  William  D..  FV3148728. 
Rothrock,  James  G.,  PV3107098. 
Rozmarich,  Thomas  A..  FV3156160. 
Ruckman,  Thomas  E.,  FV3120949. 
Rudolph,  Richard  J..  FV3121815. 

Rumsey,  Gerald  T.,  FV3157002. 

Rumzek.  Harold  A.,  P\^3 120898. 

Runge,  William  O..  FV3099948. 

Rush,  Randy  G..  FV3148170. 

Russell,  Bobby  H.,  PV3116485. 

Saar,  Paul,  FV3155221. 

Sabourin,  Larry  P.,  FV3154855. 

Saccoliti.  Ralph  A.,  PV3067883. 

Safiord,  Arthur  T.,  III.  FV3148239. 

Safrls.  Charles  E..  FV3149069. 

Saglnario.  Robert  T.,  FV3118214. 

Salcldo,  Henry  A.,  Jr.,  FV3133348. 

Sallba,  Gabriel  S..  Jr..  PV3122416. 

Salmon,  Jack,  FV3119061. 

Same,  Michael  C.  PV3116466. 

Sampson,  Charles  D.,  FV3159141. 

Sanders,  David  L.,  FV3107816. 

Sanders,  Forrest  W.,  FV3116789. 

Sandlin,  Norris  B.,  FV3121721. 

Sanford.  David  A.,  FV3147709. 

Sanpei,  Francis  T.,  FV3107684. 

Sauter,  George  N.,  FV3109005. 

Sauve.  Ronald  E.,  FV3 103855. 

Savanick,  Andrew,  Jr.,  FV3148100. 

Schaaf,  Richard  J.,  FV3121739. 

Schafer.  Donald  J.,  PV3147286. 

Schaff,  Kenneth  J.,  PV3128278. 

Schantln,  Edward  J.,  FV3118405. 

Schapker,  Alfred  L..  FV3121100. 

Schatz.  John  V.,  FV3122146. 

Scheerer,  John  P.,  FV3122120. 

Schell.  John  P.,  FV3150417. 

Schenk,  James  W.,  FV3121729. 

Schenkenberger,  Henry  C,  FV3118339. 

Schmidt,  Albert  R.  L..  FV3148543. 

Schmidt,  Edwin  A.,  FV3162556. 

Schmidt.  Eldon  E.,  PV3128043. 

Schmidt.  Nolan  W.,  FV3158812. 

Schneider,  Marlow  A..  FV3157088. 

Schoenborn,  Carlton  M.,  FV3150390. 

Schoenecker,  Warren  K.,  FV2219652. 

Schooley.  Max  C,  FV3 154407. 

Schrlber.  Floyd  A.,  FV3 105623. 


Schroeder,  James  A.,  FV3163154. 
Schuler,  George  G.,  FV3120674. 
Schulz,  Ronald  E.,  FV3134243. 
Schur,  Morris  J.,  FV3131045. 
Schuyler.  Donald  L.,  FV3148608. 
Sclfres,  James  H..  PV3147768. 
Scola,  Bobert,  PV3148032. 
Scott,  John  C,  FV3139371. 
Soott,  John  J.,  PV3122147. 
Scott,  Bobert  A.,  FV3118440. 
Sealy,  Bobert  R.,  FV31 18682. 
Seehafer,  Gary  D.,  PV3 157421. 
Selboldt,  Frledrlck  C,  IV.  PV3121417. 
Sentlmore,  Gilbert  L.,  FV3107291. 
Sentman,  Harold  T.,  PV3 128682. 
Serfasfi,  Richard  W.,  FV3 148457. 
Sessler,  Richard  P..  FV3116793. 
Sewell,  Stanley  G.,  FV3163579. 
Sexton,  Kenneth  D.,  PV3122700. 
Shabazian.  Michael  fi.,  FV3147901. 
Shaefer,  Blchard  P.,  F'V3150448. 
Shafer,  Jacob  B.,  PV3118369. 
Shaffer,  John  B.,  FV3148577. 
Shall V,  Dennis  M.,  PV3 122662. 
Shank,  Arthur  E.,  Jr.,  FV3121939. 
Shanks,  Willis  E.,  FV31 16963. 
Sharp,  Edward  L.,  FV3 155763. 
Sharp,  Jimmy  P..  PV3 1 16964. 
Shaw,  Conway  R  ,  in,  PV3149061. 
Shaw,  James  N.,  PV3122674. 
Shearer,  Donald  R.,  FV3154409. 
Sheedy,  Leo  J..  Jr.,  FV3128039. 
Shelhammer,  Donald  E.,  FV3148704. 
Shelton.  Robert  K.,  FV3 120662. 
Shingledecker,  Armon  D..  FV3148892. 
Shoemaker,  Corydon  D..  FV3150517. 
Shorey,  Gerald  M..  Jr.,  FV3150483. 
Shuck,  Robert  D.,  FV3121422. 
Shuler.  John  J.,  FV3116929. 
Slegwalt,  Marlin  L..  FV3147467. 
Sikes,  Joseph  R.,  FV3122422. 
Slier.  Chester  H..  PV3156555. 
Silhan.  Ralph  W.,  FV31205O1. 
Silverman.  George.  FV3148597. 
Simms,  Orion  O..  Ill,  FV3150484. 
Simoncinl.  Richard  C,  FV3128207. 
Simonton.  Sammie  C.  FV3157210. 
Simpson,  Charles  A..  PV3150391. 
Simpson,  James  L..  FV31 10346. 
Slngel,  Ronald  R.,  FV3122702. 
Skldmore,  John  B.,  FV3155764. 
Skidmore.  Ranee  W.,  PV3148565. 
Sklrchak.  John  J..  FV3107834. 
Slater,  David  P..  PV3122033. 
Slattery,  John  D.,  Jr.,  FV3121740. 
Slaughter,  William  G.,  FV3148495. 
Sliwlnskl.  Kevin  F.,  FV3121741. 
Sloan,  William  D.,  PV3156625. 
Smith,  Bradford  H.,  FV31 16799. 
Smith,  Carl  R.,  F\'3121144. 
Smith,  Charles  E.,  PV3074669. 
Smith,  Charles  G.,  FV3 122542. 
Smith,  Charles,  III.  FV3148975. 
Smith,  Clvde  H.,  PV31 18953. 
Smith,  David  J..  FV3133750. 
Smith,  Edward  E.,  FV3121146. 
Smith.  Harlan  P..  PV3150542. 
Smith,  Jerry  C,  FV3149033. 
Smith,  Joe  B.,  FV31 20684. 
Smith.  John  E.,  FV3148123. 
Smith.  Joseph  G..  FV31 18083. 
Smith,  Lavwence  E..  FV3155021. 
Smith,  Peter  L.,  FV3148750. 
Smith.  Bavmor.d  H..  Jr.,  FV3122039. 
Smith.  Richard  J.,  FV3121147. 
Smith,  Vernon  R.,  FV3118350. 
Smith.  William  B..  FV3120951. 
Sneed,  Charles  L..  PV3157152. 
Snyder,  Alan  E.,  FV31 16492. 
Snvder.  Donald  L.,  FV3147294. 
Snyder,  Walter  E.,  FV3117077. 
Snvder,  William  L.,  F\^3120923. 
Solga,  Dimitrl  J.  C,  FV3148432. 
Sorensen.  Clyde  B..  PV3107912. 
Speer.  William  C,  PV3144651. 
Spenrath.  James  B.,  FV3156703. 
Spldle.  Thomas  J..  FV31 18272. 
SpUlman,  George  B.,  FV31 17730. 
Splnelli.  William  M.,  FV3 148648. 
Spore,  David  E.,  FV3147964. 
Spring,  David  W.,  FV3121028. 
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Squires,  Edwin  M  .  FV3154452. 
Srba.  Anton  F..  Jr..  FV31 16495. 
Stadjuhar.  Robert  E..  PV3133574. 
Stafford.  Joan  E..  FV3131439. 
Stafford.  Stephen  W  .  FV3149050. 
Stanlszewskl,  Henry  J..  Jr..  rV314flll5. 
Stankosky.  John  A..  FV3139342. 
Stark.  Jamea  B..  FV3iai743. 
Starr.  James  W.,  FV3163581. 
Staten.  Edward  C.  Jr  .  PV3109378. 
Steele.  Grove  F  .  FV3122319 
Steelqulst.  John  A..  FV3120924. 
Steen.  Jon  M..  rV314r746 
Steffan.  William  L..  PV3147833. 
Steffen.  William  W..  FV31 17732. 
Stephens.  George  H..  FV3109038. 
Stephenson.   Verle   L..   FV3120607. 
Stevena.  John  B  .  PV3121853. 
Stevens.  Roger  W.,  PV3121744. 
Stewart.  Jerry  W  .  FV31 18308. 
Stewart.  John  T..  Jr..  PV312U56. 
Stewart.  Thomas  B..  Jr..  PV3128a09. 
StlUwell.  Charles  E..  FV3 108921. 
Stockman.  David  C.  PV3109377. 
Stokes.  Jackie  D  .  PV3064957. 
Stone.  Charles  &f..  FV3155104. 
Stone.  Hubert  M     Jr..  PV3122285. 
Stone.  Richard  H..  FV3128434. 
Stone.  "Robert  P  .  PV3150392. 
Stowe.  Forrest  M  .  FV3121 158. 
Stplerre.  Dean  P  .  FV3149079. 
Straume.  Markus  K..  FV3122056 
Strockblne.  Richard  L..  FV3128281. 
Strong.  John  P  .  FV3134381. 
Struble.  Thomas  A..  FV3134382. 
Stubbs.  George  E  .  PV3 148620. 
Stupar.  Rudolph  .\..  FV3158922. 
Sturdevant.  William  D  ,   FV3128282. 
Stuyvesant.   Gerald   B.   PV311650I. 
SuUenger.  William  E..  FV3147986. 
Sullivan.  Ennls  C  .  II.  FV3134058. 
Sullivan,  John  J  .  PV3122813. 
Sweeten.  Noel  W  ,  FV3 11 70.55 
Swepson.  David  G..  FV3150420. 
Swlndel.  David  J..  PV3150393. 
Szefler.  Richard  H..  FV3n6972. 
Tabata.  Hlroshl.  FV3 157039. 
Tabler.  Roy  T..  FV3133370. 
Tamerla.  Gavin  E..  PV31 18393. 
Tavlor.  Dalton.  FV3121159. 
Tavlor.  GerUd  R  ,  FVari22060. 
Taylor.  Howard  E..  PV3154453. 
Taylor.  James  L.,  FV3133d94. 
Taylor.  Philip  A..  PV3 148589, 
Teachout.  William  C.  R  .  FV3122551. 
Tegen.  James  G..  FV3120698 
Terrv  William  R..  F\'3121745. 
Test^  Garv  W  .  FV3121030, 
Tevebaugh.  Dennis  G..  FV3061604. 
Thacker.  Ronald  L,.  FV3U9229. 
Thlem.  Gary  R..  PV31o0422. 
Thomas.  James  S..  FV3107164. 
Thomas.  John  W  .  FV3148660. 
Thomas.  Kenneth  H,.  PV3 150423. 
Thomas.  Robert  D..  PV3 133895. 
Thoma£Son.  Claiborne  O..  FV3148798. 
Thompson.  Lynn  L..  FV3 150521. 
Thompson.  Thomas  M..  FV31 18356. 
Thompson.  Walter  D..  FV3147980. 
Thompson.  William  P..  FV3147393. 
Thornton.  Bobbv  E..  FV31 16974. 
Thorvaldson.  Lelf  O..  FV3n9379. 
Throneberrv.  Coy  B..  FV312U62. 
Thurmer.  Dennis  O..  FV3147724. 
Ttnsley.  Daniel  L..  F\'3121164 
Tltlow.  Robert  A..  Jr  .  FV3150544. 
Tolbert.  Richard  B..  FV31 17222. 
Tomaszewskl.  Joseph  G..  PV3148321. 
Towe.  Gordon  K..  FV31 16812. 
Trachtenberg,  Julius  F  ,  PV3146570. 
Trahan.  Gayle  J..  FV3148794. 
Trayler,  Andrew  N..  FV3163584. 
Tremmel.  Lloyd  A..  FV3139344. 
Trower.  William  W  .  FV3155611. 
Trozzo.  Eme«t  C.  Jr..  FV3147017. 
Tnunan.  James  G..  FV31 16502. 
Tucker.  James  H..  FV3148615. 
Tucker.  John  M..  Jr..  FV3148567. 
Turner.  James  S..  FV3122070. 
Tweedle.  Robert  C.  FV3146292. 
Tyl.  Charles.  PV3 148389. 
Tyler.  William.  PV31 18275. 


Ullrey,  Larry  L  .  FV312070C. 
Ulrlch.  Charles  C  .  PV3148192. 
Urquhart.  Henry  T..  Jr..  FV3127963. 
Utz.  Robert,  FV3U6814. 
Vales.  Roger  M..  FV31 18763. 
Vance.  Jerry  D..  FV3128140. 
Verbecky.  Kenneth  W  .  PV3148473. 
Vennaas.  John.  PV3122626. 
Vetelkls.  John  C,  PV3147633. 
Vlck,  Russell  W.,  FV3130627. 
VlUarreal,  Jose.  Jr..  FV3 162348. 
Vincent.  Cecil  E  .  Jr  ,  PV3157126. 
Violet te.  James  G  ,  PV3148214, 
Vlsher.  Dennis  G  .  PV3128141. 
Vlspl.  Vllo  D  .  FV31 16506 
Vogel.  George  J  .  Jr  .  PV3155227. 
Voltz.  Neal  S  .  FV31 18537. 
Waall.  Doughis  R.,  rV3 122076 
Wadagnolo.  George  E  .  Jr  .  PV3155459. 
Wadsworth.  William  J  .  FV3133754. 
Wagner.  Robert  M  ,  FV3 139346. 
Wakeman,  Donald  E  .  PV3109039 
Walker,  Clarence  E..  Jr  .  FV3122079. 
Walker.  Jerrv  L..  PV3 148936. 

Wallace.  Jere  T..  PV3 133424. 
Walmsley.  John  C  .  Jr  .  FV3108873. 
Walsh.  Edward  M..  FV3157171. 
Walters.  Mavnard  Z  .  FV3128048 
Wallers.  William  T  .  Jr  .  PV3133755. 

Ward.  George  H..  PV3148109 

Ward.  Stephen  E..  FV3150449. 

Warmbrod.  Donald  P  .  FV3 156559. 

Warn.  Peter  W.  FV3 128511. 

Watson.  Denis  P  ,  FV3n6509. 

Weaver.  EUsha  P  .  II.  P\'3 147904. 

Weaver.  Wlndol  C  .  PV3156641. 

Webb.  Francis  R..  PV3 139376 

Weber.  Paul  A..  FV31 15645 

Webster.  Kenneth  I..  FV3155612. 

Webster.  Robert  A..  P\'3134076. 

Weimer.  John  R..  Jr  .  PV3122640. 

Welch.  Harold  W  .  PV3108517. 

Welch.  Roger  J..  PV3148717. 

Wensel.  Harvey  L..  PV3155694. 

Wensil.  Larry  E..  P\'3100199. 

Wersland.  Kenneth  L  ,  FV3 128356. 

Wessell.  Herbert  W  .  PV3 109011. 

West.  Hugh  C.  FV3148730. 

Weston.  Thomas  A..  PV3156417. 

Wetzel.  William  J..  Jr..  PV31 16510. 

Wheaton.  Eric  E..  PV3150450. 

Wheeler.  Richard  H..  FV31 18277. 

Wheeler.  William  L.,  FV3155058. 

Whitaker.  M.  G..  F\'3121468 

White.  Galvln  G  .  FV3122089 

White.  Lawrence  L..  F\'3150489. 

White.  Neil  W..  PV3147539. 

White.  Richard  W  .  III.  PV31 16511. 

Whitehead.  Charles  L..  PV3 148920. 

Whitehead.  Charles  W  .  FV3139377. 

Whitehead.  Richard  J..  FV3147512. 

Whitehurst.  James  L..  FV3132877. 

Whlteneld.    Glenn    T..    Jr.    P\'3163592. 

Whitley.  David  B..  PV3109226. 

Wleland.  David  H..  FV31 48188. 

Wllburn.  William  N..  FV3147378. 

Wild.  Robert  E..  PV3148458. 

Wilder.  Richard  H..  PV3 148069. 

Wllhelm.  James  J..  PV3109260. 

Wilkinson.  Peter  R.,  P\'3155304. 

Wlllholl.  Etzel  M..  FV31 19884. 

Williams.  Ellis  S  .  FV3121823. 

Williams.   George  B..   Jr..   FV3155598. 

Williams.  Harold  E..  FV3122818. 

Williams.  Henry  M..  F\'3162552. 

Williams.  James  L..  F\'^3148967. 

WllUams.  John  O  S..  PV3150522. 

Williams.  Keith  J..  F\'3127967. 

Williamson,   George   L,   III.   FV3107591. 

Wilson,  Charles  E.,  FV3147487. 

Wilson.  Gerald  P..  FV3121942. 

Wilson.  Samuel  B..  Jr..  FV31 16513. 

Wilson.  Thomas  A.,  FV3122339. 

Wimbrow.  Nutter  J.,  III.  PV3122560. 

Winkler.  David  E..  FV3120929. 

Wlnslow.  Patrick  A..  FV3128592. 
Wisely.  Donald  E..  FV3148223. 

Witt.  John  A.,  PV3 122562. 

Wittenberg.  Frederick  P  .  FV3146096. 

Wlttkopp.  Vernon  G..  FV3122679. 
Woeber.  Philip  J..  ^^3122749. 

Wojclechowskl.  William  A..  FV3128144. 


Wood.  Roger  S..  PV3121825. 
Woodbury.  Elmer  F.  FV3163594. 
Woodcock,  Andrew  J,,  PV3116822. 
Woodruff,  Dennis  P..  FV3148570. 
Woods.  Jon  P..  FV3 117856. 
Worthlngton.  Charles  G.,  PV3128517. 
Wright.  John  J.,  Jr..  FV3122704. 
Wright.  Peter  W..  FV3 147730. 
Wright.  William  W..  PV3155128. 
Yancey,  George  P.,  FV3199604. 
YlngUng.  Kay  A.,  PV3121749. 
Yoblonsky.   George  W..   FV31 17280. 
Yocum.  Allen,  PV3122108. 
Young,  Barclay  B  ,  FV3148351. 
Young,  William  J..  FV312805I. 
Youngblood,  Jackie  R  .  FV3065713. 
Younglove,  Gary  D.,  FV3128361. 
Youst,  Uonel  D..  FV3116515. 
Yurklewlcz.  Joseph  A..  PV3148469. 
Zambonl,  William  A..  PV3103385. 
Zaugg.  David  M..  FV3132799. 
Zelt vogel,  Thomas  J.,  PV3116825. 
Zeller,  Robert  A..  FV3148531. 
Zenkus.  Joseph  A..  PV3150427. 
Zlegler.  Bvron  J..  PV3116516. 
Zlgrlno.  Angelo  R.,  FV3118820. 
Zlmmer.  Karl  E..  F\'3146937. 
Zimmerman.  Carl  S..  PV3148578. 
Zltel.  Victor  S..  FV3128363. 
ZucchetU.  Sergio.  FV3145966. 
The   following  distinguished   graduates  of 
the  officer  training  school   for  appointment 
in  the  Regular  Air  Force  in  the  grade  of  sec- 
ond lieutenant,  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 8284.  title  10.  United  States  Code,  with 
dates  of  rank  to  be  determined  by  the  Secrr- 
tary  of  the  Air  Force: 

Berry.  Richard  L..  FV3225130. 
Blanchard,  Warren  C.  R..  PV3224678. 
Bloom.  Arthur  M..  FV3224334. 
Boland.  John  M..  PV3224423. 
Bonner,  Barry  D..  PV3224162. 
Booth.  Robert  T..  PV3225131. 
Bruce,  Robert  E.  Jr.,  FV3224560. 
Burleson,  Lynn  T..  FV3224248. 
B\Tum.  Edward  S..  FV3225132. 
Ellis.  Robert  B..  Jr..  F\'3224395. 
Fairchllds.  David  C.  F\'3224433. 
Grembowski.  Eugene.  FV3225135. 
Hanson.  Charles  O.,  FV3223034. 
Harlnga.  Robert  R..  FV3216105. 
Hefting.  Larry  M..  F\'3225136. 
Hollnagel.  Michael  J..  P\'3222980. 
Jensen.  Larrj-  L..  FV3224522. 
Kemp.  Scott  P..  FV3224424. 
Lowrance.  George  G.,  FV3224224. 
Mann,  Perry  S..  FV3225139. 
Marek.  James  D.,  FV3224623. 
McGulre.  James  C.  FV3224445. 
McKenzle,  Donald  S..  FV3224558. 
Moodv,  Richard  R..  FV3224079. 
Perrln.  John  P.,  FV322441 
Podraza,  George  P..  Jr..  PV3224095. 
Radueg.  Dean  W..  FV3224357. 
Richards.  Stephen  O..  F\'3224509. 
Riley.  John  M..  PV3224225. 
Roe.  William  G..  FV3224061. 
Rues.  Dennis  C.  FV3224462. 
Salsbury,  Richard  W..  rV3224453. 
Shockley.  Larry  G..  FV3223040. 
Skupnlewltz.  Joseph  W..  FV3224042. 
Smith.  Robert  B..  FV3224091. 
Wagner.  Thomas  A..  F\'3224750. 
Weldman,  Robert  F.,  PV3224464. 
Weis,  John  T..  FV3225151. 
Zlelsdorff.  Georee  P.,  FV3225108. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Friday,  June  28,  1968 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  28.  1968: 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 

Glenn  T.  Seaborg.  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring  Jime 
30,  1970. 

James  T.  Ramey.  of  Illinois,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  for  a  term 
of  5  years  expiring  June  30,  1973. 


The  House  was  not  in  session  today.  Its  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  Monday.  July  1.  1968.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


LAND  AND  WATER  CONSERVATION 
FUND  ACT— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  pursuant  to  unani- 
mous consent  obtained  on  Thursday, 
June  27,  1968,  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  (S.  1401) 
to  amend  title  I  of  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


RURAL  RESURGENCE  STRENGTH- 
ENS WEST  \aRGINIA— BRIGHT 
BROTHERS  BRIGHTEN  SMALL 
TOWN  ECONOMY 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST    VIBGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  28,  1968 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  long  been  a  strong  advocate  of 
programs  designed  to  help  small  com- 
panies and  plants  in  rural  sections.  One 
of  these — Bright  of  America— I  shall 
emphasize  later  in  my  remarks. 

In  West  Virginia  new  companies  have 
been  opened  and  numerous  businesses 
established,  and  well-known  corpora- 
tions have  brought  small  plants  and  fac- 
tories to  rural  parts  of  our  State. 

During  fiscal  year  1966-67,  the  fol- 
lowing new  plants  represent  a  partial 
listing  of  the  firms  which  located  in 
small  and  relatively  small  communities 
in  West  Virginia:  Reidboard  Corp.,  at 
Philippi;  Air  Reduction  Co..  at  Arroyo 
in  Hancock  County;  Alcan  Silk  Label 
Co.,  in  Weston;  Cabbot  Corp.,  in  St. 
Marys;  Decoratior  Industries,  in  Man- 
nington;  Flex-O-Lite  Co.,  in  Keyser; 
Gichner  Mobile  Systems,  in  Berkeley 
Springs;  Hanover  Shoe  Co.,  in  Frank- 
lin; Kinney  Shoe  Co.,  in  Romney  and 
in  Kingwood;  Mammoth  Plastics  in 
Wellsburg;  and  West  Virginia  Pulp  & 
Paper  Co.,  concentration  yards  in  Mill- 
wood. Alderson.  Richwood.  and  Ellen- 
boro. 

Several  firms  expanded  their  works 
during  the  same  period  including  Allied 
Egry — a  subsidiary  of  Allied  Paper  Co. — 
at  Petersburg.  Badger  Fire  Extinguisher 
Co..  at  Ranson;  Bright  of  America, 
printers  and  stationers,  at  Summersville; 
Cumberland  Charcoal,  at  Beryl,  Mineral 
County;  Globe  Brick  Co.,  at  Newell; 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber,  at  Apple  Grove; 
Harrisville  Garment  Co.,  at  Harrisville; 
and  Moore  Business  Forms  at  Buckhan- 
non. 

These  operations  in  small  towns  and 
rural  areas  of  West  Virginia  help  to 
stimulate  economic  growth. 

Bright  of  America,  in  Summersville, 
manufacturers  of  greeting  cards  and 
specialty  note  cards,  began  in  1959.  It 
has,  since  th&t  time,  expanded,  partly  fi- 
nanced by  a  $360,000  loan  from  the 
Small    Business    Administration.    This 


company — which  began  with  one  full- 
time  and  one  part-time  employee — is 
now  employing  over  70  persons  and  its 
management  expects  to  employ  approxi- 
mately 100  by  fall. 

Bright  of  America  is  truly  representa- 
tive of  what  an  aggressive  company  can 
do  in  ruial  sections.  Summersville,  with 
its  slightly  more  than  2.000  citizens,  is 
fortunate  to  have  this  progressive  com- 
pany among  its  payroll  providers 

Pacesetter,  a  publication  of  the  West 
Virginia  Department  of  Commerce  pub- 
lished an  article  on  Bright  of  America 
in  the  May-June  1968,  issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  stoi-y  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Bright  Brothers  Brighten  Small  Town 

Economy  in  West  Virginia 
There  aren't  many  success  stories  in  Nich- 
olas County  (W.  Va.)  that  match  the  one  of 
the  Bright  brothers. 

John  and  Bill  Bright  are  owners  of  Bright 
of  America,  Inc..  a  firm  that  manufactures 
and  markets  greeting  cards  and  specialty  note 
cards  In  Summersville. 

In  1959  the  parent  enterprise  of  Bright  of 
America,  came  Into  being  in  an  upst-ilrs  bed- 
room in  the  Bright  home  as  a  result  of  John's 
interest  in  photography. 

He  had  previously  sold  a  number  of  photo- 
graphs for  covers  of  national  magazines  and 
advertising  copy,  and  this  experience  really 
started  the  Bright  brothers  on  their  business 
path. 

After  completing  his  high  school  work  at 
Nicholas  County  High  School,  John  received 
a  degree  in  English  at  West  Virginia  Univer- 
sity, then  after  two  years  as  an  officer  in  the 
Signal  Corps  of  the  U.S.  Army,  he  received  a 
master's  degree  in  Motion  Picture  Arts  from 
the  University  of  Southern  California. 

After  graduation  John  worked  in  New  York 
City  with  a  firm  that  did  a  Christmas  card 
line.  That  summer  after  a  series  of  discus- 
sions between  John  and  his  younger  brother 
Bill,  they  decided  to  try  and  crack  the  Christ- 
mas card  market.  Bill  was  at  that  time  In  his 
senior  year  at  WVU  and  only  able  to  devote 
part  time  to  the  new  enterprise. 

Thus,  Church-Graphic  Productions  was 
formed  and  consisted  of  taking  pictures  of 
churches  and  church  scenes  and  reproducing 
them  tn  color. 

The  Bright  brothers  did  the  photography, 
farmed  out  the  color  printing  and  mailed  out 
orders. 

Their  first  appeal  for  business  resulted  In 
orders  from  almost  four  percent  of  the  pros- 
pects In  several  states. 

About    this    time    the    bvislness    outgrew 


the  bedroom  headquarters  and  new  quarters 
were  rented  in  downtown  Summersville.  Also 
a  system  was  devised  whereby  nonprofes- 
sional photographers  could  do  the  work  and 
several  college  boys  were  hired  to  relay  photos 
to  the  Church-Graphic  office. 

Also,  by  this  time,  Bill  Bright  had  gradu- 
ated from  West  Virginia  University  and  had 
served  as  an  officer  in  the  Adjutant  General 
Corps  of  the  U.S.  Army.  He  vorked  part  time 
during  1962  and  went  to  law  school  at  WVU. 
but  the  potential  of  the  business  made  him 
decide  to  devote  his  full  efforts  to  It. 

Encouraged  by  their  success  with  the 
church  Christmas  cards,  the  Bright  brothers 
decided  to  try  and  branch  out  into  other 
markets  and  to  develop  new  products. 

In  1963,  West  Virginia's  Centennial  year, 
the  Bright  brothers  conceived  the  idea  of 
producing  note  paper  with  outstanding  West 
Virginia  scenes  to  call  attention  to  the 
State's  natural  wonders.  To  handle  this  phase 
of  the  business  they  organized  an  affiliate 
organization  called  "Bright  of  America,"  and 
again  hired  more  employees  and  additional 
office  and  shop  space. 

The  West  Virginia  Centennial  note  cards 
were  the  start  of  a  completely  new  market. 
The  Idea  was  to  make  up  packages  of  color 
note  cards  with  historic  and  scenic  views 
of  any  particular  states  to  be  sold  by  schools 
and  women's  clubs  and  various  civic  orga- 
nizations within  that  particular  state.  At 
present  the  company  has  produced  a  package 
for  every  state  within  the  United  States;  and 
in  most  states  they  are  on  their  second  and 
third  series. 

Following  along  the  same  idea  as  the  note 
paper,  the  next  creation  was  Christmas  cards 
made  up  with  snow  scenes  of  a  state.  These 
are  also  merchandised  through  schools,  wom- 
en's clubs  and  various  civic  organizations. 
The  company  makes  up  a  new  series  each 
year  for  almost  every  state  in  the  United 
States  that  has  snow. 

By  1966  the  Bright  brothers*  business  had 
developed  nationwide  and  they  began  to 
expand  their  physical  facilities. 

The  same  year  they  applied  for,  and  were 
granted,  a  $360,000  loan  from  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  The  cost  of  their 
expansion  program  was  S450.000.  The  SBA 
portion  covered  80  percent  of  the  cost,  but 
of  the  80  percent,  the  Nicholas  County  Bank 
and  Farmers  and  Merchants  Bank  handled 
10  percent,  or  $18,000  each;  while  the  West 
Virginia  Department  of  Commerce's  Indus- 
trial Development  Authority  and  the  Sum- 
mersville Chamber  of  Commerce  Business 
Development  Corporation  each  supplied 
$45,000. 

This  money  was  used  for  a  new  building 
and  additional  equipment. 

So  today.  Bright  of  America,  which 
started  in  a  basement  with  one  full-time  and 
one  part-time  employee  is  now  occupying 
35,000  square  feet  ana  has  about  70  people 
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Squires.  Kdwln  M  .  FV3134452. 
Srba.  Anton  F  .  Jr  .  FV3U6495. 
Stadjuhar.   Robert   E  .   PV3133574. 
Stafford.  Joan  E  .  PV3121429. 
Stafford.  Stephen  W  .  FV3 149050. 
BtanlnewBkl.  Henry  J  .  Jr.,  FV314«116. 
Stankoaky.  John  A.,  FV3 139342. 
Stark.  James  E..  773131743. 
Starr.  James  W..  FV3163581. 
Staten.  Edward  C.  Jr  .  FV310937Q. 
Steele.  Grove  F.,  FV3132319. 
Steelqulst.  John  A..  FV3120924. 
Steen.  Jon  M..  PV314774S 
Steffan,  William  L..  FV3 147833. 
Steffen.  William  W..  FV31 17733. 
Stephens.  George  H..  PV3109038. 
Stephenson.   Verle  L..   PV3 120507. 
Stevens.  John  B..  FV3121853. 
Stevens.  Roger  W..  FV3121744. 
Stewart,  Jerry  W..  FV31 18308. 
Stewart.  John  T..  Jr..  FV3121155. 
Stewart.  Thomas  B..  Jr..  PV3128a09. 
StlUwell.  Charles  E..  PV3108921. 
Stockman.  David  C.  FV3109377. 
Stokes,  Jackie  D  .  FV3064957. 
Stone,  Charles  M..  FV3155104. 
Stone,  Hubert  M  .  Jr..  PV3122265. 
Stone,  Richard  H  .  PV3128434. 
Stone^  Robert  P  ,  FV3 150392. 
Stowe.  Forrest  M  ,  FV3121156. 
Stplerre,  Dean  P  ,  PV3149079. 
Straume.  Markus  K.,  FV3122056 
Strockblne.  Richard  L..  FV3128281. 
Stroni?.  John  P..  FV3134381. 
Struble,  Thomas  A  .  FV3 134382. 
Stubbs.  George  E.,  FV3 148620. 
Stupar,  Rudolph  A..  FV3158922. 
Sturdevant.  William  D  .  PV3128282. 
Stuyvesant.  Gerald   B..  PV31 16501. 
Sullenger,  William  E..  PV3147986. 
Sullivan,  Ennis  C,  11.  FV3134058. 
SulUvan.  John  J..  PV3122813 
Sweeten.  Noel  W  .  FV3 117055 
Swepson.  David  G  .  FV3150420. 
Swtndel.  David  J  ,  FV3150393. 
Szefler.  Richard  H.,  FV31 16972. 
Tabata.  Hlroshl.  FV3 157039. 
Tabler.  Roy  T..  FV3 133370. 
Tamerls.  Ga\1n  E..  PV31 18393. 
Tavlor.  Ealton.  FV3121159 
Taylor.  Gerald  H  .  FV3122060. 
Taylor,  Howard  E..  FV3154453. 
Taylor.  J:  mes  L..  FV3133d94. 
Taylor.  PhlUp  \..  FV3148589. 
Teachout.  William  C.  R  .  F\'3122551. 
Tegen.  James  G.,  FV3120698 
Terry.  William  R..  P\'3121745. 
Test.  Garv-  W  .  FV3121030. 
Tevebaugh.  Dennis  G..  FV3061604. 
Thacker.  Ronald  L..  FV31 19229. 
Thlem.  Gary  R..  PV3150422. 
Thomas.  James  S  ,  PV3107164 
Thomas.  John  W^  ,  FV3 148660. 
Thomas.  Kenneth  H  ,  PV3150423. 
Thomas,  Robert  D..  PV3 133895. 
Thomatson.  Claiborne  G.,  FV3148798. 
Thompson.  Lynn  L.,  FV3150521. 
Thompson.  Thomas  M..  PV31 18358. 
Thompson.  Walter  D..  FV3147980. 
Thompson.  William  P..  PV3 147393. 
Thornton.  Bobbv  E.,  FV31 16974. 
Thonaldson.  Lelf  O.  FV3 119379. 
Throneberrv,  Coy  B.,  FV3121162. 
Thurmer.  Dennis  O.,  FV3147724. 
Tlnsley.  Daniel  L.,  FV3121164 
Tltlow.  Robert  A.  Jr  .  PV3150544. 
Tolbert.  Richard  B..  FV31 17222. 
Tomaszewskl.  Joseph  G..  PV3 148321. 
Towe.  Gordon  K..  FV31 16812. 
Trachtenberg.  Jullxis  P  .  PV3146570. 
Trahan.  Gayle  J  .  FV3148794. 
Trayler.  Andrew  N..  FV3 163584. 
Tremmel.  Llovd  A..  FV3139344. 
Trower.  William  W..  FV3 155611. 
Trozzo.  Ernest  C,  Jr..  FV3147017. 
Truman.  James  G..  PV3 116502. 
Tucker.  James  H..  FV3148615. 
Tucker.  John  M.,  Jr..  PV3148567. 
Turner.  James  S..  FV3122070. 
Tweedle,  Robert  C,  FV3146292. 
Tyl.  Charles.  FV3148389. 
Tyler.  William,  FV31 18275. 


UUrey,  Larry  L..  PV3120702 
Ulrlch.  Charles  C,  FV3148192. 
Urquhart.  Henry  T..  Jr..  PV3 127963. 
Utz,  Robert.  FV31 16814. 
Vales.  Roger  M..  FV31 18763. 
Vance.  Jerry  D..  FV3128140. 
Verbecky.  Kenneth  W..  PV3148473. 
Vermaaa,  John.  FV3122626. 
Vetelkls,  John  C.  PV3147633. 
Vlck.  Russell  W.,  FV3 130627. 
VUlarreal.  Jose.  Jr..  FV3162348. 
Vincent.  Cecil  E  .  Jr  .  PV3157126. 
Vlolette.  James  G  .  PV3148214. 
Vlsher,  Dennis  G  ,  PV3 128141. 
Vlapl.  Vlto  D  ,  FV31 16506 
Vogel.  George  J  .  Jr.,  PV3155227. 
Voltz.  Neal  S  ,  PV31 18537. 
Waall,  Douglas  R.,  rV3122076 
Wadagnolo.  George  E  ,  Jr  .  PV3155459. 
Wadsworth,  William  J.,  PV3133754. 
Wagner.  Robert  M  ,  FV3139346 
Wakeman.  Donald  E  .  PV3109039. 
Walker.  Clarence  E.,  Jr  ,  PV3122079. 
Walker,  Jerry  L..  PV3148936. 
Wallace.  Jere  T..  FV3133424. 
Walmsley.  John  C  ,  Jr  .  PV3108873. 
Walsh,  Edward  M.,  PV3157171. 
Walters.  Mavnard  Z  .  PV3128048 
Walters,  William  T  ,  Jr  .  PV3133755. 
Ward.  George  H  .  PV3148109 
Ward.  Stephen  E..  FVJ 150449. 
Warmbrod.  Donald  P  .  FV3 156559. 
Warn,  Peter  W  ,  PV3128511. 
Watson,  Denis  P  ,  FV3116509. 
Weaver,  Ellsha  P  .  II.  PV3 147904. 
Weaver.  Wlndol  C  ,  FV3156641. 
Webb,  Francis  R..  PV3139376. 
Weber.  Paul  A  .  PV31 15645 
Webster,  Kenneth  I.,  PV31d5612 
Webster.  Robert  A..  FV3 134076. 
Welmer.  John  R..  Jr  .  FV3122640. 
Welch,  Harold  W  .  PV3108317. 
Welch.  Roger  J..  FV3148717. 
Wensel.  Harvev  L  ,  PV3155694. 
Wensjl.  Larry  E..  PV3100199. 
Wersland.  Kenneth  L  .  PV3128336. 
Wessell.  Herbert  W.,  PV3109011. 
West,  HuRh  C.  PV3148730. 
Weston.  Thomas  A.,  PV3156417. 
Wetzel.  William  J..  Jr.,  P\'31 16510. 
Wheaton,  Eric  E..  FV3150450. 
Wheeler.  Richard  H  .  FV31 18277. 
Wlieeler.  William  L..  PV3155058. 
Whltaker.  M.  G..  FV3121468 
White.  Galvln  G  ,  PV3122089 
White.  Lawrence  L..  F\'3150489. 
White.  Nell  W.,  PV3 147539. 
White.  Richard  W  ,  III.  PV3116511. 
Whitehead.  Charles  L  .  FV3148920. 
Whitehead.  Charles  W  ,  FV3139377. 
Whitehead.  Richard  J..  F\'3147512. 
Whltehurjt.  James  L..  FV3132877. 
Whltefleld.    Glenn    T..    Jr.    P\'3163592. 
Whitley.  David  B..  FV3109226. 
Wleland.  David  H..  FV314818a. 
WUburn.  William  N..  FV3 147378. 
Wild.  Robert  E..  FV3148458. 
Wilder.  Richard  H..  FV3 148069. 
Wllhelm,  James  J.,  P\'3109260. 
Wilkinson.  Peter  R.,  FV3 155304. 
WUlholt.  Etzel  M..  FV31 19884. 
Williams.  Ellis  S  ,  FV3121823. 
Williams,   George  B..  Jr..  F\'3155598. 
Williams.  Harold  E..  FV3122818. 
Williams.  Henrv  M..  F\'3 162552. 
Williams.  J-imes  L  .  F\'3148967. 
Williams.  John  O  S..  PV3150522. 
Williams.  Keith  J..  F\'3127967. 
Williamson.   George   L.   Ill,   FV3107591. 
Wilson.  Charles  E.,  FV3147487. 
Wilson.  Gerald  P..  FV3121942. 
Wilson.  Samuel  B.  Jr.,  PV3 116513. 
Wilson.  Thomas  A..  FV3122339. 
Wlmbrow.   Nutter  J..  III.  PV3122560. 
Winkler.  David  E.,  PV3120929. 
Wlnslow,  Patrick  A..  FV3128592. 
Wisely.  Donald  E  .  FV3148223. 
Witt.  John  A.,  FV3122562. 
Wittenberg,  Frederick  P..  FV3146096. 
Wlttkopp,  Vernon  G..  PV3122679. 
Woeber,  Philip  J..  PV3122749. 
Wojclechowskl,  William  A.,  FV3128144. 


Wood,  Roger  S..  PV3121825. 
Woodbury.  Elmer  P.,  FV3163594. 
Woodcock.  Andrew  J.,  PV31 16822. 
Woodruff.  Dennis  P..  FV3148570. 
Woods,  Jon  P.,  FV3117856. 
Worthlngton,  Charles  G..  FV3128517. 
Wright.  John  J.,  Jr..  FV3122704. 
Wright.  Peter  W..  FV3147730. 
Wright.  William  W..  PV3155128. 
Yancey.  George  P.,  PV3 199604. 
Ylngllng,  Kay  A.,  PV3121749. 
Yoblonsky.   George  W..   FV3 117280. 
Yocum.  Allen.  PV3122108. 
Young.  Barclay  B  .  FV3148351. 
Young.  William  J..  FV3 128051. 
Youngblood.  Jackie  R  .  FV3065713. 
Younglove.  Gary  D..  FV3128361. 
Youst,  Lionel  D..  PV3116515. 
Yurklewlcz.  Joseph  A  .  PV3148469 
Zambonl.  William  A..  PV3103385. 
Zaugg.  David  M.,  FV31327a9. 
Zeltvogel,  Thomas  J,  PV3116825. 
Zeller,  Robert  A.,  FV314e531. 
Zenkus,  Joseph  A.,  PV3150427. 
Zlegler.  Bvron  J.,  FV3116516 
Zlgrlno,  Angelo  R..  FV31 18820. 
Zlmmer,  Karl  E..  FV3146937. 
Zimmerman,  Carl  S  ,  FV3148578. 
Zltel,  Victor  S.,  FV3128363. 
ZucchetU.  Sergio.  FV3145966. 

The  following  distinguished  graduates  uf 
the  officer  training  school  for  appolntmer.: 
In  the  Regular  Air  Force  in  the  grade  of  ser- 
ond  lieutenant,  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 8284,  title  10.  United  States  Code,  with 
dates  of  rank  to  be  determined  by  the  Seen  - 
tary  of  the  Air  Force: 

Berry.  Richard  L..  FV3225130. 

Blanchard.  Warren  C.  R..  FV3224678. 

Bloom.  Arthur  M..  FV3224334. 

Boland,  John  M.,  FV3224423. 

Bonner,  Barry  D..  FV3224162. 

Booth,  Robert  T..  PV3225131. 

Bruce,  Robert  E.  Jr..  FV3224560. 

Burleson.  Lynn  T..  FV3224248. 

B\Tum,  Edward  S..  FV3225132. 

Ellis.  Robert  B..  Jr..  F\'3224395. 

Falrchllds.  David  C.  FV3224433. 

Grembowskl,  Eugene.  P\'3225135. 

Hanson,  Charles  O..  FV3223034. 

Harlnga,  Robert  R..  FV3216105. 

Hefllng,  Larry  M..  FV3225136. 

HoUnagel.  Michael  J..  FV3222980. 

Jensen.  Larrj-  L.,  FV3224522. 

Kemp,  Scott  P..  FV3224424. 

Lowrance.  George  G..  FV3224224. 

Mann.  Perry  S..  FV3225139. 

Marek.  James  D.,  F\'3224623. 

McGulre,  James  C.  PV3224445. 

McKenzie.  Donald  S.,  FV3224558. 

Moodv.  Richard  R..  FV3224079. 

Perrln,  John  P..  FV322441. 

Podraza.  George  P.,  Jr..  FV3224093. 

Radueg.  Dean  W.,  FV3224357. 

Richards.  Stephen  O..  FV3224509. 

Riley,  John  M..  FV3224225. 

Roe.  William  G..  FV3224061. 

Rues.  Dennis  C.  FV3224462. 

Salsbury.  Richard  W..  FV3224453. 

Shocklev.  Larry  G..  FV3223040. 

Skupnlewltz.  Joseph  W..  FV3224042. 

Smith.  Robert  B..  FV3224091. 

Wagner.  Thomas  A..  P\'3224750. 

Weldman.  Robert  F..  FV3224464. 

Weis.  John  T.,  FV3225151. 

Zlelsdorff,  George  F..  FV3225108. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  bv 
the  Senate  June  28,  1968: 

Atomic  Enerct  Commissiox 

Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  of  California,  to  be  ?. 
member  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commlsslo.'-. 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring  June 
30.  1970. 

James  T.  Ramey,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  for  a  term 
of  5  years  expiring  June  30.  1973. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Friday,  June  28,  1968 

The  House  was  not  in  session  today.  Its  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  Monday,  July  1,  1968,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

LAND  AND  WATER  CONSERVATION 
FUND  ACT— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  ASPINALL,  pursuant  to  unani- 
mous consent  obtained  on  Thursday, 
June  27,  1968,  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  (S.  1401) 
to  amend  title  I  of  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


RURAL  RESURGENCE  STRENGTH- 
ENS WEST  VIRGINIA— BRIGHT 
BROTHERS  BRIGHTEN  SMALL 
TOWN  ECONOMY 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  June  28,  1968 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  long  been  a  strong  advocate  of 
programs  designed  to  help  small  com- 
panies and  plants  in  rural  sections.  One 
of  these — Bright  of  America — I  shall 
emphasize  later  in  my  remarks. 

In  West  Virginia  new  companies  have 
been  opened  and  numerous  businesses 
established,  and  well-known  corpora- 
tions have  brought  small  plants  and  fac- 
tories to  rural  parts  of  our  State. 

During  fiscal  year  1966-67,  the  fol- 
lowing new  plants  represent  a  partial 
listing  of  the  firms  which  located  in 
small  and  relatively  small  communities 
in  West  Virginia:  Reidboard  Corp.,  at 
Philippi;  Air  Reduction  Co.,  at  Arroyo 
in  Hancock  County;  Alcan  Silk  Label 
Co.,  in  Weston;  Cabbot  Corp.,  in  St. 
Marys;  Decoratior  Industries,  in  Man- 
nington;  Flex-O-Lite  Co.,  in  Keyser; 
Gichner  Mobile  Systems,  in  Berkeley 
Springs;  Hanover  Shoe  Co.,  in  Frank- 
lin; Kinney  Shoe  Co..  in  Romney  and 
in  Kingw'ood;  Mammoth  Plastics  in 
Wellsburg;  and  West  Virginia  Pulp  & 
Paper  Co.,  concentration  yards  in  Mill- 
wood, Alderson,  Richwood,  and  Ellen- 
boro. 

Several  firms  expanded  their  works 
during  the  same  period  including  Allied 
Egry — a  subsidiary  of  Allied  Paper  Co. — 
at  Petersburg,  Badger  Fire  Extinguisher 
Co.,  at  Ranson;  Bright  of  America, 
printers  and  stationers,  at  Summersville; 
Cumberland  Charcoal,  at  Beryl,  Mineral 
County;  Globe  Brick  Co.,  at  Newell; 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber,  at  Apple  Grove; 
Harrisville  Garment  Co.,  at  Harrisville; 
and  Moore  Business  Forms  at  Buckhan- 
non. 

These  operations  in  small  towns  and 
rural  areas  of  West  Virginia  help  to 
stimulate  economic  growth. 

Bright  of  America,  in  Summersville, 
manufacturers  of  greeting  cards  and 
specialty  note  cards,  began  in  1959.  It 
has,  since  that  time,  expanded,  partly  fi- 
nanced by  a  $360,000  loan  from  the 
Small    Business    Administration.    This 


company — which  began  with  one  full- 
time  and  one  part-time  employee — is 
now  employing  over  70  persons  and  its 
management  expects  to  employ  approxi- 
mately 100  by  fall. 

Bright  of  America  is  truly  representa- 
tive of  what  an  aggressive  company  can 
do  in  rural  sections.  Summersville,  with 
its  slightly  more  than  2.000  citizens,  is 
fortunate  to  have  this  progressive  com- 
pany among  its  payroll  providers. 

Pacesetter,  a  publication  of  the  West 
Virginia  Department  of  Commerce  pub- 
lished an  article  on  Bright  of  America 
in  the  May-June  1968,  issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  story  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Bright  Brothers  Brighten  Small  Town 
Economy  in  West  Virginia 

There  aren't  many  success  stories  In  Nich- 
olas County  (W.  Va.)  that  match  the  one  of 
the  Bright  brothers. 

John  and  Bill  Bright  are  owners  of  Bright 
of  America,  Inc..  a  firm  that  manufactures 
and  markets  greeting  cards  and  specialty  note 
cards  in  Summersville. 

In  1959  the  parent  enterprise  of  Bright  of 
America,  came  Into  being  in  an  upst-ilrs  bed- 
room in  the  Bright  home  as  a  result  of  John's 
interest  in  photography. 

He  had  previously  sold  a  number  of  photo- 
graphs for  covers  of  national  magazines  and 
advertising  copy,  and  this  experience  really 
started  the  Bright  brothers  on  their  business 
path. 

After  completing  his  high  school  work  at 
Nicholas  County  High  School,  John  received 
a  degree  in  English  at  West  Virginia  Univer- 
sity, then  after  two  years  as  an  officer  in  the 
Signal  Corps  of  the  U.S.  Army,  he  received  a 
master's  degree  in  Motion  Kcture  Arts  from 
the  University  of  Southern  California. 

After  graduation  John  worked  In  New  York 
City  with  a  firm  that  did  a  Christmas  card 
line.  That  summer  after  a  series  of  discus- 
sions between  John  and  his  younger  brother 
Bill,  they  decided  to  try  and  crack  the  Christ- 
mas card  market.  Bill  was  at  that  time  in  his 
senior  year  at  WVU  and  only  able  to  devote 
part  time  to  the  new  enterprise. 

Thus,  Church-Graphic  Productions  was 
formed  and  consisted  of  taking  plctxires  of 
churches  and  church  scenes  and  reproducing 
them  in  color. 

The  Bright  brothers  did  the  photography, 
farmed  out  the  color  printing  and  mailed  out 
orders. 

Their  first  appeal  for  business  resulted  In 
orders  from  almost  four  percent  of  the  pros- 
p>ects  in  several  states. 

About   this    time    the    business    outgrew 


the  bedroom  headquarters  and  new  quarters 
were  rented  In  downtown  Summersville.  Also 
a  system  was  devised  whereby  nonprofes- 
sional photographers  could  do  the  work  and 
several  college  boys  were  hired  to  relay  photos 
to  the  Church-Graphic  office. 

Also,  by  this  time.  Bill  Bright  had  gradu- 
ated from  West  Virginia  University  and  had 
served  as  an  officer  in  the  Adjutant  General 
Corps  of  the  U.S.  Army.  He  worked  part  time 
during  1962  and  went  to  law  school  at  WVU, 
but  the  potential  of  the  business  made  him 
decide  to  devote  his  full  efforts  to  It. 

Encouraged  by  their  success  with  the 
church  Christmas  cards,  the  Bright  brothers 
decided  to  try  and  branch  out  into  other 
markets  and  to  develop  new  products. 

In  1963,  West  Virginia's  Centennial  year, 
the  Bright  brothers  conceived  the  idea  of 
producing  note  paper  with  outstanding  West 
Virginia  scenes  to  call  attention  to  the 
State's  natural  wonders.  To  handle  this  phase 
of  the  business  they  organized  an  affiliate 
organization  called  "Bright  of  America."  and 
again  hired  more  employees  and  additional  \ 
office  and  shop  space.  ' 

The  West  Virginia  Centennial  note  cards 
were  the  start  of  a  completely  new  market. 
The  idea  was  to  make  up  packages  of  color 
note  cards  with  historic  and  scenic  views 
of  any  particular  states  to  be  sold  by  schools 
and  women's  clubs  and  various  civic  orga- 
nizations within  that  particular  state.  At 
present  the  company  has  produced  a  package 
for  every  state  within  the  United  States:  and 
In  most  states  they  are  on  their  second  and 
third  series. 

Following  along  the  same  idea  as  the  note 
paper,  the  next  creation  was  Christmas  cards 
made  up  with  snow  scenes  of  a  state.  These 
are  also  merchandised  through  schools,  wom- 
en's clubs  and  various  civic  organizations. 
The  company  makes  up  a  new  series  each 
year  for  almost  every  state  in  the  United 
States  that  has  snow. 

By  1966  the  Bright  brothers'  business  had 
developed  nationwide  and  they  began  to 
expand  their  physical  facilities. 

The  same  year  they  applied  for.  and  were 
granted,  a  $360,000  loan  from  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  The  cost  of  their 
expansion  program  was  S450.000.  The  SBA 
portion  covered  80  percent  of  the  cost,  but 
of  the  80  percent,  the  Nicholas  County  Bank 
and  Farmers  and  Merchants  Bank  handled 
10  percent,  or  $18,000  each;  while  the  West 
Virginia  Department  of  Commerce's  Indus- 
trial Development  Authority  and  the  Sum- 
mersville Chamber  of  Commerce  Business 
Development  Corporation  each  supplied 
S45.000. 

This  money  was  used  for  a  new  building 
and  additional  equipment. 

So  today.  Bright  of  America,  which 
started  In  a  basement  with  one  full-time  and 
one  part-time  employee  is  now  occupying 
35,000  square  feet  and  has  about  70  people 
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employed,  and  expect  thla  figure  to  rt««  to 
100  by  fall,  1968 

The  company's  plans  for  the  future  are 
rather  extenaUe,  as  BUI  Bright  says:  "We 
are  presently  moving  to  new  markeu,  and 
we  are  developing  new  products.  We  are 
starting  to  make  color  plastic  placements  that 
win  be  merchandised  this  fall,  and  we  feel 
this  has  great  potential  " 

With  such  rapid  success,  the  future  of 
Bright  of  America,  does  indeed  look  bright. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

All   this   la   our  America — to   protect   and 
to  preserve — because  It  Is  ours. 


THIS,     OUR     AMERICA— ESSAY     BY 
DIANE  LINDSEY,  SAVANNAH.  OA. 


HON.  HERMAN  E.  TALMADGE 

or    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  June  28.  1968 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  my 
attention  has  been  called  to  an  excellent 
essay  on  Americanism  written  by  Miss 
Diane  EJlidsey.  a  13-year-old  student  at 
Savannah.  Ga. 

The  essay,  entitled  "This.  Our 
America,"  expresses  a  great  love  of  coun- 
try and  every  citizen's  responsibility  In 
preserving  the  American  heritage.  In  my 
judgment,  this  young  lady  speaks  the 
real  voice  of  American  youth,  which 
knows  Its  duties  and  responsibilities  to 
God  and  country  and  recognizes  the  value 
of  and  wants  to  preserve  and  strengthen 
the  American  way  of  life. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  essay 
be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

This.  Ovn  America 

With  one  word  you  can  sum  up  the  great- 
est way  of  life  In  the  world  today — Amer- 
ica. And  the  most  wonderful  thing  about 
America  Is  hat  It  Is  ours.  Our  ancestors 
fashioned  her,  believed  In  her,  fought  for 
her.  and  died  for  her.  They  made  her  into 
the  greatest  country  In  the  world  and  passed 
her  on  to  us  to  build,  to  protect  and  to 
cherish  all  she  is  ajid  all  that  she  stands 
for.  Oxir  America  is  a  sacred  heritage,  a  great 
light  and  a  great  example  for  ail  the  world, 
the  finest  way  of  Ufe  since  the  world  began. 

America  is  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, George  Washington  at  Valley  Forge, 
the  Constitution,  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  the 
Statute  of  Liberty,  with  her  shining  lamp 
held  high.  America  Is  security,  a  refuge,  a 
haven,  "one  Nation  under  God.  Indivisible, 
with  Liberty  and  Justice  for  All".  America 
Is  the  living  spirit  of  freedom,  a  dream  of 
liberty  and  prosperity  that  men  have  made 
come  true. 

America  has  faulta,  for  we.  the  people  of 
America,  have  faults.  But  not  even  the  great- 
est of  these  fault*  could  stand  up  against 
the  greatness  of  America's  soul. 

Our  America  Is  as  beautiful  a  land  as  It  Is 
a  way  of  life.  America  Is  a  land  of  contrasu; 
the  mild  peacefulness  of  a  summer  day  at 
dusk  m  the  South;  the  breathless  beauty  of 
Niagara  Palls:  the  wild  loveliness  of  Alaska, 
the  glory  of  suns«t  against  the  purple 
mountains  of  the  West,  .\merlca  Is  the  busy 
bustling  of  the  big  cities,  and  the  quietness 
of  a  field  of  wheat  swaying  In  a  breeze. 

America  Is  people.  America  Is  the  honest 
farmer,  the  .-imbltlous  businessman,  the  mil- 
lions of  people  who  honestly  believe  in  lib- 
erty and  Justice  for  all.  and  who  believe 
in  the  country  that  offers  that  liberty  and 
jijstlce.  In  truth,  we  are  America,  the  de- 
fenders of  America,  the  protectors  of  the 
spirit  of  America,  the  keepers  of  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life. 
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ume.  and  I  am  pleased  to  bring  it  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues. 


'A  GOD  FOR  MODERN  MAN," 
BY  ROLAND  GAMMON 


HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

or    NEW    YOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  28,  1968 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  a  re- 
markable new  book  has  just  been  pub- 
lished and  is  available  in  the  Nation's 
bookstores.  Entitled  "A  God  for  Modem 
Man,"  It  is  written  by  my  constituent, 
the  widely  known  New  York  author  and 
lecturer.  Roland  Gammon,  the  preface 
composed  by  the  famed  minister  to  mil- 
lions, the  Reverend  Norman  Vincent 
Peale,  and  the  volume  published  by  the 
Say  re  Ross  Co..  52  Park  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 

•  A  God  for  Modern  Man,'  I  deeply 
believe,  is  a  notable  breakthrough  book 
which  contains  a  tremendous  moral 
message  for  our  -A-hole  global  generation. 
Because  this  inspirational  volume  cele- 
brates the  best  of  America's  Judaic- 
Christian  heritage  and  because  it  is  writ- 
ten in  a  popular  scientific-religious  style 
of  special  appeal  to  our  people,  I  should 
like  permission  to  quote  from  Dr.  Peale's 
fine  introduction: 

"This  Inspiring  study  might  well  be  called 
The  Coming  Golden  Age  or  The  Rising  Rev- 
olution in  Science  and  Religion.  For  here  Is 
the  authoritative  book  that  the  new  age  of 
science  and  spirituality  has  been  waiting  for. 
Here  Is  the  Inspirational  book  that  describes 
how  the  discoveries  of  modern  science  con- 
firm the  revelations  of  the  prophets  and  the 
tradlUonal  truths  of  religion.  Here  Is  the 
mind-stretching,  heart-warming  book  that 
gives  a  needed  philosophy  to  live  by.  even  as 
It  reestablished  the  spiritual  background  of 
man  and  nature. 

For  the  first  time  in  "A  God  for  Modern 
Man",  a  brilliant,  science-oriented  religious 
author  has  dramatized  the  developing  unity 
of  religion  and  science  in  a  popular  meaning, 
ful  way  for  everyone.  Roland  Gammon, 
widely-known  magazine  writer,  president  of 
Editorial  Communications  and  former  Life 
editor,  shows  how  the  current  breakthroughs 
in  psychology,  physics,  biology,  medicine  and 
physical  research  reinstate  the  metaphysical 
in  nature  and  reveal  a  universe  of  love,  power 
and  purposeful  mind.  Simultaneously,  he 
shows  how  the  great  religious  events  of  our 
time — the  Ecumenical  Movement,  the  Vat- 
tican  Council,  the  New  Reformation  m  the 
churches,  the  resurgence  of  mankind's  great 
living  religions — .all  confirm  and  complement 
Science's  new  world  picture  of  a  unified  cos- 
mos and  Religions  age-old  vision  of  a  society 
of  love,  peace  and  brotherhood. 

"A  God  For  Modern  Man",  therefore,  not 
only  refutes  and  rejects  the  "Death  of  God" 
myth,  but  also  eloquently  reaffirms  and  re- 
covers the  "Life  of  God"  in  the  modern  world. 
In  showing  that  the  truths  of  science,  reli- 
gion and  the  Innerself  are  one  and  the  same, 
this  vivid  volume  projects  a  hopeful  new 
Image  of  modern  man  as  master  of  his  fate. 
and  thus  helps  all  to  see  the  first  glimmers 
of  God's  Golden  Age  now  beginning  to  dawn 
Written  for  the  new  global  generation.  "A 
God  For  Modern  Man"  Is  Just  what  the  title 
Implies — a  guide  in  finding  the  living  God 
In  one's  own  experience. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  add  my 
own  personal  commendation  for  the  vol- 
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HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  June  28,  1968 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement, 
which  I  Issued  on  June  27,  1968,  be  In- 
serted in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATEMENT  BT  U.S.  SENATOR  ROBERT  S.  GRimx 

If  an  appropriate  balance  Is  to  be  main- 
tained .xmong  the  branches  of  our  govern- 
ment, there  are  times  In  the  course  of  his- 
tory when  the  United  Stales  Senate  must 
draw  a  line  and  stand  up. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  Is  such  a  time 

Positions  on  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  cannot  be  regarded  as  ordinary 
political  plums.  Such  deviations  as  may  have 
been  condoned  in  the  past  cannot  serve  as  .. 
guide  for  the  present  or  the  future. 

The  Importance  of  the  Supreme  Court  :  > 
an  Institution  cannot  be  over-emphasized 
Its  decisions  reach  out  and  touch  the  lives 
of  every  American  every  day. 

It  was  the  intention  of  our  founding 
fathers  that  an  appointment  to  the  Supreme 
Court  should  represent  the  pinnacle  cf 
achievement  .md  recognition  In  the  field  oi' 
law. 

At  the  very  least,  nominations  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  should  never  be  based  on  crony- 
ism. If  and  when  they  are.  the  Senate's  re- 
sponsibility is  clear. 

I  reject  the  view  that  the  Senate  shoulci 
rubber-stamp  its  approval  of  every  Presiden- 
tial appointment  simply  because  a  nominee 
doesn't  beat  his  wife.  The  responsibility  of 
the  Senate  must  be  of  a  higher  order,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States. 

At  the  present  time,  the  .American  people 
are  In  the  process  of  choosing  a  new  govern- 
ment. By  their  votes  in  November  the  people 
will  designate  new  leadership  and  new  di- 
rection for  our  nation. 

Of  course,  a  "lame  duck"  President  has 
the  Constitutional  j)ower  to  submit  nomina- 
tions for  the  Supreme  Court.  But  the  Senate 
need  not  confirm  them — and,  In  this  case, 
should  not  do  so. 

The  maneuvering  to  deny  the  people  and 
the  next  President  their  choice  in  this  in- 
stance Is  wrong  in  principle — and  everybody 
knows  It. 

The  appointments  announced  yesterday 
smack  of  "cronyism"  at  its  worst — and  every- 
body knows  it. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  If  the  Senate 
does  assert  Itself  to  reject  these  nominations 
the  Court  need  not  be  shorthanded  when  r. 
reconvenes  In  October  after  the  summer  re- 
cess. 

In  the  letter  tendering  his  resignation. 
Chief  Justice  Warren  made  it  clear  that  his 
retirement  was  effective  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  President  and  that  his  action  was  no*. 
taken  "...  because  of  reasons  of  health  or 
on  account  of  any  personal  or  assoclational 
problem,  but  solely  because  of  age." 

In  hU  reply  to  the  letter  of  Chief  Justice 
Warren,  President  Johnson  said  he  would  ac- 
cept his  decision  to  retire  ".  .  .  effective  at 
such  time  as  a  successor  Is  qualified." 

Under  the  circumstances.  If  the  Senate  re- 
fuses to  confirm  the  new  appointees,  I  am 
confident  that  the  Chief  Justice,  after  serv- 
ing his  country  so  long  and  nobly,  would  be 
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willing  and  able  to  continue  In  office  a  few 
more  months  until  a  new  President  takes 
over. 


CALENDAR    OF    THE    SMITHSONIAN 
INSTITUTION 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  28,  1968 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  the  following : 

July  at  the  Smithsonian 


The  Glorious  Cause  of  Liberty:  The  Town- 
shend  Acts  (1767-17169)  and  the  American 
Revolution.  This  exhibit,  prepared  for  the 
Smithsonian  by  Dr.  Keith  E.  Melder.  Super- 
visor and  Curator  of  the  Smithsonian's  Di- 
vision of  Political  History.  Department  of 
Clv'l  History,  with  the  arslstince  of  Carroll 
Greene,  brings  to  life  the  very  forceful  re- 
sistance to  the  Government  in  England  by 
Colonial  Americans,  particularly  those  in  the 
cities  and  Colonial  seaports  whose  trade  was 
affected  by  The  Townshend  Acts,  (which 
were,  in  essence,  largely  revenue  acts.)  It 
explores  the  techniques  utilized  to  imple- 
ment the  resistance:  boycott  of  imported 
British  goods,  the  stimulation  and  encourage- 
ment of  domestic  manufactures,  and  so  on. 
Hall  of  Historic  Americans.  Museum  of  His- 
tory and  Technology.  Through  March  4, 
1969. 

Smithsonian  Tower  Music.  Open  air  con- 
cert of  brass  instruments  with  tympany. 
From  the  North  Tower  of  the  Smithsonian 
Building,  Jefferson  Drive  on  the  Mall.  Spon- 
sored by  the  Division  of  Musical  Instru- 
ments. Free.  7:30  p.m.  to  8:30  p.m.  Through 
August  26. 

"Walking  Down  to  Washington."  National 
Park  Service  orientation  film.  Museum  of 
History  and  Technology  Auditorium.  Free. 
12  noon. 

"Space  Age  Ballooning."  Cosponsored  by 
the  United  States  Air  Force  Office  of  Aero- 
space Research  (OAB)  and  the  Smithsonian 
National  Air  and  Space  Museum,  this  ex- 
hibit depicts  the  role  of  giant  U.S.  Air  Force 
research  balloons  in  today's  Space  Age.  The 
colorful  display  features  more  than  50  photo- 
graphs, a  short  motion  picture  with  spectac- 
ular shots  of  balloon  operations,  and  three 
payloads  that  have  been  flown  on  Air  Force 
balloons.  On  displays  Is  NASA's  1600-pound 
■Voyager"  Aeroshell  that  was  lifted  to  an 
altitude  of  130.000  feet  by  the  world's  largest 
balloon  {over  815  feet  high)  to  test  parachute 
systems  for  landing  instrument  packages  on 
Mars.  Arts  and  Industries  Building,  South 
Hall.  Through  June  21,  1969. 
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"Music  at  the  Smithsonian."  Radio  pro- 
gram on  WAMU-FM  (88.5  on  FM  dial),  8:30 
p.m.  to  9:30  p.m.  Music  selected  from  actual 
concert  performances  at  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution sponsored  by  the  Division  of  Musi- 
cal Instruments,  as  played  on  Instruments  In 
the  Smithsonian  collection.  Carole  Bogard. 
Soprano,  and  Members  of  the  Smithsonian 
Colleqium  Musicum,  under  the  direction  of 
John  Fesperman.  Associate  Curator,  Smlth- 
Mnlan  Division  of  Musical  Instruments.  Pro- 
gram features  music  of  Monteverdi  and  Fres- 
cobaldl.  Through  August  27. 

"Walking  Down  to  Washington."  Free.  See 
July  1. 

Smithsonian  Puppet  Theatre:  Small 
Worlds.  Produced  by  the  Smithsonian  Divi- 
sion of  Performing  Arts.  Three  performances 
dally,  Tuesday  through  Sunday,  12:30  p.m., 
2:30  p.m.  and  4:30  p.m.  Limited  seating.  No 
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advance  ticket  sales.  Tickets  may  be  pur- 
chased at  Puppet  Theatre  prior  to  perform- 
ance." Admission  fee — 50*.  For  further  infor- 
mation, call   381-5407.   Through  Labor  Day. 
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Smithsonian  Second  Annual  Festival  of 
American  Folkllfe  on  the  Mall.  Sponsored  by 
the  Smithsonian  Division  of  Performing  Arts. 

Dally  demonstrations  of  traditional  folk 
crafts  begin  at  11  am.  and  continue  until  5 
p.m.  Craft  demonstrations  include  a  wide 
variety  of  basket  making,  such  as  split-oak 
baskets  made  in  Maryland,  cane  and  coll 
baskets  from  the  Chootau  Indian  Craft  Asso- 
ciation in  Mississippi,  cedar  bark  baskets 
from  Washington  State,  and  rye  grass  and 
baleen  baskets  woven  by  Alaskan  Indians. 

Carvers  In  stone  and  wood  will  include  a 
dulcimer  maker  from  North  Carolina,  an 
old-time  chair  maker  from  Arkansas,  whlt- 
tlers  and  toy  makers  from  North  Carolina 
and  Kentucky,  and  Santos  carving  demons- 
trated by  Mexican-Americans. 

A  contingent  of  Lumml  Indians  from  the 
State  of  Washington  will  demonstrate  the 
century-old  craft  of  spinning  and  net  mak- 
ing, and  there  will  be  such  unique  craft 
demonstrations  as  blacksmlthing,  tin  smith- 
ing, plus  a  complete  sorghum  mill  from 
Kentucky.  A  special  feature  will  be  a  com- 
plete wool  processing  demoristration  spon- 
sored by  the  America7i  Sheep  Producers 
Council,  which  will  include  sheep  shearing, 
spinning,  carding,  and  weaving  from  North 
Carolina.  Missouri,  Tennessee,  Virginia.  Mas- 
sachusetts and  three  members  of  the  Navajo 
Indian  Tribe  from  New  Mexico. 

One  area  of  the  Festival  will  be  devoted 
to  the  ethnic  roots  of  the  State  of  Texas  and 
will  feature  such  traditional  Texas  crafts 
as  saddle  and  book  making,  blacksmlthing 
and  carving,  plus  performances  by  Negro, 
Czech.  German.  Anglo-American  and  Span- 
ish musical  groups.  Traditional  food  will  be 
prepared  and  served  by  members  of  the  San 
Antonio  Conservation  Society  and  the  entire 
Texas  contribution  and  participation  is  un- 
der the  sponsorship  of  the  Institute  for 
Texan  Cultures.  In  addition  to  the  daytime 
craft  demonstrations,  there  will  be  three 
afternoon  concert  and  workshop  areas  in 
which  a  wide  variety  of  folk  music  styles  will 
be  performed  and  discussed. 

A  Saturday  night  concert  will  present 
many  diverse  Texas  performers  together  on 
one  stage  for  the  first  time  as  a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  variety  patchwork  of  American 
culture  still  existent  In  the  Southwest  re- 
gion of  the  United  States.  Through  Sunday, 
July  7. 

"Walking  Down  to  Washington."  F^ee.  See 
July  1. 

Smithsonian  Puppet  Theatre:  Small 
Worlds.  See  July  2  entry. 
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Smithsonian  Puppet  Theatre:  Small 
Worlds.  See  July  2  entry. 

Smithsonian  Second  Annual  Festival  of 
American  Folkllfe  on  the  Mall.  Through 
July  7. 
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"Walking  Down  to  Washington."  Free.  See 
July  1. 

Smithsonian  Puppet  Theatre:  Small 
Worlds.  See  July  2  entry. 

Smithsonian  Second  Annual  Festival  of 
American  Folkllfe  on  the  Mall.  Through 
July  7. 
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Smithsonian  Puppet  Theatre:  Small 
Worlds.  See  July  2  entry. 

Smithsonian  Second  Annual  Festival  of 
American  Folkllfe  on  the  Mall.  Through 
July?. 
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Smithsonian  Puppet  Theatre:  Small 
Worlds.  See  July  2  entry. 

Smithsonian  Second  Annual  Festival  of 
American  Folkllfe  on  the  Mall.  {This  is  the 
last  day  of  this  popular  event.) 
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Smithsonian  Tower  Music.  Open  air  con- 
cert of  brass  instruments  with  tympany. 
From  the  North  Tower  of  the  Smithsonian 
Building,  Jefferson  Drive  on  the  Mall.  Spon- 
sored by  the  Division  of  Musical  Instru- 
ments. Free.  7:30-8:30  p.m  Through 
August  26. 

"Walking  Down  to  Washington."  Free.  See 
July  1. 
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"Music  at  the  Smithsonian."  Radio  pro- 
gram on  WAMU-FM  (88  5  on  F^I  dial),  8:30 
p.m.  to  9:30  p.m.  Music  selected  from  actual 
concert  performances  at  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  sponsored  by  the  Division  of 
Musical  Instruments,  as  played  on  instru- 
ments in  the  Smithsonian  collection.  English 
Concert  of  Viols.  Program  of  17th  Century 
English  music  for  viols.  Through  August  27. 

The  Art  of  Organic  Forms:  Illustrated  lec- 
ture and  visit  to  current  art  exhibit  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  Philip  Ritterbush,  Director. 
Smithsonian  Office  of  Academic  Programs. 
Sponsored  by  The  Smithsonian  Associates. 
Museum  of  Natural  History  Auditorium.  8:30 
p.m.  (Doors  open  at  8  p.m  )  Public  will  be 
admitted  as  seats  are  available  at  8:20 
p.mA  • 

"Walking  Down  to  Washington."  Free.  See 
July  1. 

Smithsonian  Puppet  Theatre:  Small 
Worlds.  See  July  2  entry. 
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"Walking  Down  to  Washington."  Free.  See 
July  1. 

Smithsonian  Puppet  Theatre:  Small 
Worlds.  See  July  2  entry. 

It 
"Walking  Down  to  Washington."  Free.  See 

July  1. 

Smithsonian  Puppet  Theatre:  Small 
Worlds.  See  July  2  entry. 

Retrospective  Memorial  Exhibition  of 
Works  of  Alexander  Archlpenko  (1908-1964)  : 
Organized  by  the  University  of  California  at 
Los  Angeles  Art  Galleries.  The  objects  In  this 
exhibit  are  drawn  entirely  from  the  private 
collection  of  Mrs.  Archlpenko.  Included  is 
Archipenko's  last  sculpture.  "King  Solomon." 
National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts.  8th  and  G 
Streets.  N.W.  Through  August  18. 
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"Walking  Down  to  Washington."  Free.  See 
July  1. 

Smithsonian  puppet  Theatre:  Small 
Worlds.  See  July  2  entry. 

"Movies  on  the  Mall":  Mall  entrance  of 
History  and  Technology,  between  Washington 
and  Adams  Drive.  Sponsored  by  Smithsonian 
Division  of  Performing  Arts.  Free.  Seating 
on  the  grass.  Two-hour  program  starts  at 
9  p.m.  Tonight  "Grapes  of  Wrath." 
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Smithsonian      Puppet 
Worlds.  See  July  2  entry. 
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Smithsonian      Puppet 
Worlds.  See  July  2  entry. 
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Smithsonian  Tower  Music.  Open  air  con- 
cert of  brass  instruments  with  tympany. 
From  the  North  Tower  of  the  Smithsonian 
Building,  Jefferson  Drive  on  the  Mall.  Spon- 
sored by  the  Division  of  Musical  Instruments. 
Free.  7;30  p.m. -8:30  p.m.  Through  August  26. 

"Walking  Down  to  Washington."  Free.  See 
July  1. 
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"Music  at  the  Smithsonian."  Radio  pro- 
gram on  WAMU-FM  (88.5  on  FM  dial).  8:30 
p.m.  to  9:30  p.m.  Music  selected  from  actual 
concert  performances  at  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution sponsored  by  the  Division  of  Musi- 
cal Instruments,  as  played  on  Instruments  la 
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the  Smithsonian  collection.  Alan  Curtis. 
harpaicfiordUt.  Keyboard  music  of  the  Bach 
Family.  Through  August  27. 

Smithsonian  Assoclatee  Potomac  CniUe. 
Pier  4.  Maine  Avenue  and  N  Street.  3.W.  8  to 
11  p.m.  By  subscription  only.^* 

"Walking  Down  to  Washington."  Free.  See 

July  1  =      ,. 

Smithsonian      Puppet      Theatre:       Small 

Worlds.  See  July  2  entry. 

IT 

"Walking  Down  to  Washington."  Free.  See 

July  1  o      „ 

Smithsonian      Puppet      Theatre:      Small 

Vfarldt.  See  July  2  entry. 
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"Walking  Down  to  Washington."  Free.  See 

July  1  o       „ 

Smithsonian      Puppet      Theatre:      Small 

Worlds.  See  July  2  entry. 
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"Walking  Down  to  Washington."  Free    See 

July  1  „      „ 

Smithsonian      Puppet      Theatre:       Small 

Worlds.  See  July  2  entry. 

•Movies   on   the   Mall":    Dlal-A-Museum— 

73T-881 1  «r  program. 

30 

An  Introduction  to  Modem  Dance:  Erlka 
Thlmey  and  Dance  Theatre  Group.  Spon- 
sored by  The  Smithsonian  AasocUtes.  For 
Young  Associates.  Doors  open  at  1:46  pjoa. 
for  performances  starting  at  3  pjn.t* 

Smithsonian  Puppet  Theatre:  SmaU 
Worlds.  See  July  2  entry. 
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"MoTlee  on  the  Mall":  Dlal-A-Museum— 
737-8811  for  program. 

2T 

Adult  Sketch-In  at  the  Zoo.  Under  the 
direction  of  Berthold  Schmutzhart.  Corcoran 
School  of  Art.  Sponsored  by  The  SmlUMon- 
lan  Associates,  by  resenation  only.f 

Smithsonian  Puppet  Theatre:  SmaU 
Worlds.  See  July  2  entry. 
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Smithsonian      Puppet      Theatre: 
Worlds.  See  July  2  entry. 
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Smithsonian  Puppet  Theatre:  SmaU 
Worlds.  See  July  2  entry. 
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Smithsonian  Tower  Music.  Open  air  con- 
cert of  brass  instruments  with  tympany. 
From  the  North  Tower  of  the  Smithsonian 
Building.  Jefferson  Drive  on  the  MaU.  Spon- 
sored by  the  Division  of  Musical  Instru- 
ments. Free.  7:30  p.m.-8:30  pjn.  Through 
August  26. 

•Walking  Down  to  Washington."  Free.  See 

July  1. 
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"Music  at  the  Smithsonian"  Radio  pro- 
gram on  WAMU-FM  (88.5  on  PM  dial)  8:30 
p.m.-9:30  pm.  Music  selected  from  actual 
concert  performances  at  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  sponsored  by  the  Division  of 
Musical  Instruments,  as  played  on  Instru- 
ments In  the  Smithsonian  collection.  Music 
for  Viola  DAmore,  Recorder,  and  One-keyed 
Flute.  Program  chosen  from  works  of  Jo- 
hann  Joachim  Quantz.  J.  S.  Bach.  Franz  Jo- 
seph Hayden,  and  George  Phlllpp  Telemann. 
Through  Augvst  27. 

The  Film  and  the  Producer:  Featuring 
Charles  Guggenheim.  Sponsored  by  The 
Smithsonian  Associates.  Museum  of  Natural 
Historv  Auditorium.  8:30  p.m.  (Doors  open 
at  8  p.m  1  Public  uill  be  admitted  at  8:20 
p.m.  as  seats  are  available.i* 

■•Walking  Down  to  Washington."  Free.  See 
July   1. 

Smithsonian  Puppet  Theatre:  Small 
Worlds.  See  July  2  entry: 
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"Walking  Down  to  Washington."  Free.  See 

July  1  o      „ 

Smithsonian      Puppet      Theatre:      Small 

Worlds.  See  July  2  entry. 
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"Walking  Down  to  Washington."  Free.  See 
July    1. 

Smithsonian  Puppet  Theatre:  Small 
Worlds.  See  July  2  entry. 
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"Walking  Down  to  Washington."  Free.  See 
July  1. 

Smithsonian  Puppet  Theatre:  Small 
Worlds.  See  July  2  entry. 


Smithsonian  Tower  Music.  Open  air  con- 
cert of  brase  instruments  with  tympany. 
From  the  North  Tower  of  the  Smithsonian 
buUdlng.  Jefferson  Drive  on  the  Mall.  Spon- 
sored by  the  Division  of  Musical  Instruments. 
Free.  7:30  pjn.  to  8:30  pjn.  Through  Au- 
gust 26. 

••Walking  Down  to  Washington."  Free.  See 

Jiily  1. 
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"Music  at  the  Smithsonian."  Radio  pro- 
gram on  WAMU-FM  (88.6  on  FM  dial).  8:30 
to  9:30  p.m.  Music  selected  from  actual  con- 
cert performance*  at  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution sponsored  by  the  Division  of  Musical 
Instruments,  as  played  on  instruments  in  the 
Smithsonian  collection.  The  Baroque  Players 
of  New  York.  Program  chosen  from  works 
of  Johann  Joaeph  Fux.  J.  S.  Bach.  Tobias 
Hume.  John  Dowland,  and  AUeeandro 
Scarlatti.  Through  August  27. 

National  Collection  of  Pine  Arts  Decent 
Tours.  Sponsored  by  The  Smithsonian  Asso- 
ciates. Continuous  tours  of  the  National  Col- 
lection of  Fine  Arts  In  Its  new  bc«ne.  8th 
and  G  SUeet,  N.  W..  7  to  9  p.m.^» 

•Walking  Down  to  Washington."  Free.  See 
July  1. 

Smithsonian  Puppet  Theatre:  SmaU 
Worlds.  See  July  2  entry. 
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Smithsonian  P\ippet  Theatre:  SmaU 
Worlds.  See  July  2  entry. 

FOOTNOTES 

•Dial  direct  381-5157  for  full  information 
on  Smithsonian  Associates  events.  (For  gen- 
eral  Information,  dial  381-6911.) 

■  For  members  of  Smithsonian  Assoclatee. 

jFor  SnUthsonian  Associates  and  guests. 

CONTINTTINO    EZRXBrnONS 


The  art  of  organic  forma.  A  selection  of 
Twentieth  Century  Art  and  of  scientific  Ulus- 
tratlons  which  suggest  that  a  similar  sense 
of  form  Is  shared  by  both  the  biologist  and 
the  non-representational  artist  In  their  j>er- 
ceptlon  of  their  environment.  Rotunda  Art 
Exhibition  Hall.  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
Through  July  31. 

Photography  and  the  city:  The  eTolution 
of  an  art  and  a  science.  An  exhibition  of  over 
1.000  photographs,  some  motion  pictures,  and 
special  photographic  equipment,  shows  the 
evolution  of  photography  as  It  has  affected 
city  change  and  our  attitudes  toward  the 
cities  In  which  we  live.  Selected  and  designed 
for  the  Smithsonian  institution  by  Charles 
Eames,  Internationally  known  as  an  archi- 
tect, motion  picture  producer  and  designer 
of  furniture  and  exhibits.  Arts  and  Indus- 
tries Building.  Through  December  1. 

The  Copp  Family  textiles:  A  century  of 
New  England  domestic  manufactures.  Spon- 
sored by  the  Division  of  TextUes.  (Spinning 
and  weaving  demonstrations.  daUy,  includ- 
ing Saturdays  and  Sundays,  from  10  ajn.  to 
1  p.m.)  First  Floor.  Museum  of  History  and 
Technology.  Through  September  15. 

Museum  Shops  and  Book  Shops 
(Open  to  public  during  all  regular  hours) 

JCUSETTM    SHOPS   * 

1.  Museum  of  History  and  Technology — 
First  Floor  Rotunda.  Now  featuring  two  re- 


cently published  books  by  two  members  of 
the  Smithsonian  Department  of  Science  and 
Technology:  Search  for  Speed  Under  Sail. 
authored  by  Howard  Chapelle,  Senior  His- 
torian, and  American  Locomotives  1830-1880. 
by  John  H.  White.  Jr..  Curator,  Division  of 
Transportation.  Exhibit  Includes  models  of 
ships  and  trains  relative  to  contents  of  books. 

2.  Museum  of  Natural  History — Constitu- 
tion Avenue  ESitrance. 

8.  Arts  and  Industries  Building— Mall  En- 
trance. Newly  renovated  and  enlarged  to  pro- 
Tide  spacious  and  harmonious  quarters  for 
current  and  future  sales-exhlbltlons,  art  gal- 
leries and  comprehensive  children's  section. 
Art  gallery  exhibit  wlU  feature  Archlpenko 
graphics. 

BOOK  SHOPS  it  it 

1.  Museum  of  History  and  Technology — 
Constitution  Avenue  Entrance. 

2.  Museum  of  Natural  History — Mall  en- 
trance. This  book  shop  features  books  on 
natural  history  subjects  with  emphasis  on 
publications  by  Smithsonian  curators,  re- 
lated to  current  exhibits.  It  also  carries  a 
large  selection  of  children's  books  on  such 
varied  subpects  as  gems,  the  American  In- 
dian, shells,  and  prehistoric  life. 

3.  National  CoUection  of  Fine  Arts — Main 
Floor,  8th  and  O  Streets  entrance.  This  Is 
a  combination  book  shop  and  art  gallery.  The 
book  shop  sepciallzes  In  publications  on  Art. 
Architecture.  City  Planning,  and  American 
furniture.  Art  Gallery  current  exhibit: 
Poster  Art  as  an  Art  Form:  Over  40 
designs  by  prominent  contemporary  artists 
commissioned  by  the  List  Art  Poster  Pro- 
gram. Through  July  5. 

For  a  Calendar  of  Events  at  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art.  which  Is  separately  admin- 
istered, please  write  to  the  Office  of  Infor- 
mation, National  GaUery  of  Art.  6th  Street 
and  Constitution  Avenue,  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20566.  or  call  737-4215. 

PUREES  Oallebt  or  Akt 
(Jefferson  Drive  at  12th  St..  S.W.  on  the  MaU i 
Opened  In  1923,  the  gift  of  Detroit  In- 
dustrlalUt  Charles  Lang  Freer,  the  Freer 
Gallery  of  Arts  Is  an  outstanding  center  for 
research  in  the  art  of  the  Far  and  Near 
East.  It  hoxises  a  superb  collection  of  sculp- 
ture, ceramics,  metalwork,  and  other  art  ob- 
jects. Major  new  accessions  are  added  an- 
nually. Tlae  Freer  also  contains  the  Whistler 
Peacock  Room  and  his  etchings  and  paint- 
ings. 

All  Smithsonian  Museums  are  open  every 
day  but  Christmas  Day.  The  Museum  of 
Natural  History.  Freer  Gallery  of  Art.  Na- 
tional Collection  of  Pine  Arts,  National  Al: 
and  Space  Museum,  and  Arts  and  Industrie. 
Building  are  open  the  year  around  from  G 
a.m.  to  4:30  p  m. 

Summer  hours  at  The  Museum  of  Histor- 
and  Technology  are  9  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  througr 
August  31. 

Museum  visitors  are  Invited  to  enjoy  the 
rood  services  provided  in  the  basement  are. 
of  the  Museum  of  History  and  Technology 
Cafeteria  is  open  daily  10:30  a.m.  to  8  p.m 
Snack  counter  is  open  daily  9  a.m.  to  8:30 
p.yn. 

Dial-A-Museum— 731-8811— FoT  dally  an- 
nouncements of  exhibit  openings  and  special 

events. 

DioNA-SafeHitc— 737-8865— For  recordec. 
announcements  of  times  and  locations  c- 
satellite  passages  and  other  astronomica 
data,  prepared  dally  by  Smithsonian  Astro- 
physical  Observatory,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Deadline  for  August  Calendar  is  June  2S. 
Please  submit  material  to  the  Smlthsonlar. 
Office  of  Public  Affairs.  (Dial  direct  381-5911 
or  Code  144-5911). 


SOUTH  AFRICA'S  POLICY  ON  SALE 
OP  GOLD  PRODUCTION 


it  Dial  direct  381-5033  for  further  informa- 
tion. 

it  it  Dial  direct  381-5960  for  further  in- 
formation. 


HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWER 

OP  TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  28.  1968 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  Wash- 
ingrt^n  Post  recently  published  an  arti- 
cle by  Mr.  Hobart  Rowen  which  I  be- 
lieve gives  an  excellent  up-to-date  eval- 
uation of  South  Africa's  policy  of  not 
selling  its  gold  production  on  the  so- 
called  free  gold  market. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Rowen's  article  be  printed  in  the  Ex- 
tensions of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
us  follows: 

[From   the   Washington    (D.C.)    Poet,   June 

27.  1968] 

South  Africa's  Pressure  op  IMF  Poses 

Delicate  Gold  Question 

(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

The  Ctovernment  of  South  Africa,  world's 
eadlng  gold  producer.  Is  still  pressing  the 
International  Monetary  fMnd  to  buy  part 
of  its  output  for  official  reserves  at  $35  an 
ounce. 

So  far,  a  split  IMF  has  refused  to  accede 
to  the  South  African  request.  The  United 
States  has  taken  a  strong  position  against 
'he  South  Africans,  assuming  that  if  the 
(-xlstlng  "free"  market  is  deprived  of  South 
.\f  rlcan  gold,  prices  would  soar. 

In  turn,  this  woiUd  spell  the  end  of  the 
dual  price  system  for  gold,  making  it  Impos- 
sible to  hold  the  official  price  at  $35  an  ounce. 
A  general  increase  In  the  price  of  gold  Is,  of 
course,  a  key  objective  of  the  South  African 
government. 

It  was  stressed  by  more  than  one  official 
esterday  that  the  South  African  gold  ques- 
tion "is  a  very  delicate"  one. 

All  officials  Involved  have  agreed  not  to 

talk  to  reporters  until  the  Issue  Is  finally 

resolved,  and  It  was   emphasized  by  those 

lose  to  the  discussions  here  that  the  matter 

"Is  still  before  the  Fund  for  consideration." 

One  source  Judged  that  the  question  might 
be  settled  one  way  or  the  other  In  a  few 
flays. 

South  Africa  has  not  sold  any  gold  since 
the  U.S.  and  six  co-operating  nations  an- 
nounced on  March  17  in  Washington  that 
t^hey  would  maintain  the  official  price  of 
cold  at  $35  an  ounce;  that  they  would  stop 
-ales  to  private  buyers  out  of  official  gold 
•eserves;  and  that  they  would  no  longer  add 
•0  the  existing  supply  of  their  gold  reserves. 
They  no  longer  feel,"  the  communique  said, 
it  necessary  to  buy  gold  from  the  market." 

The  free  market  price  was  allowed  to  seek 
its  own  level — and  the  hope  was  that  since 
newly  mined  South  African  gold  had  no 
ither  place  to  go,  It  would  be  sold  in  the  un- 
'fficlal  market,  and  that  the  price  would  thus 
be  kept  from  soaring  out  of  sight. 

Some  92  central  banks  around  the  world 

lave  asked  to  cooperate  with  the  "Washlng- 

•:on"   gold    p)OOl.    Treasury   officials   repwrted 

•o  a  Congressional  committee  on  April   12 

hat  most  agreed  to  do  so. 

But  despite  such  assurances,  many  central 
banks.  In  the  wake  of  continuing  uncer- 
tainty about  key  currencies  and  an  unofficial 
price  over  $40  an  ounce,  have  obviously  been 
:  tchy  to  add  to  their  gold  reserves.  The  South 
Africans,  naturally,  do  what  they  can  to 
:'.ccentuate  this  mood. 

On  Tuesday,  Mr.  T.  Reekie,  president  of 
the  South  African  Chamber  of  Mines,  said 
in  a  speech  at  Johannesburg  that  the  inter- 
national monetary  system  Is  suffering  fr<Hn 
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a  shortage  of  "real  money."  By  "real  money," 
Reekie  said,  "I  mean  a  commodity  that  Is 
acceptable  throughout  the  world  as  an  un- 
conditional final  means  of  payment.  The 
only  proven  commodity  that  fits  these  re- 
quirements is  gold." 

He  called  for  an  immediate  increase  in  the 
price  to  $49  (a  40  per  cent  Jump)  and  an 
eventual  doubling  of  the  value  of  gold  to 
$70. 

The  South  African  argument  here  is  that 
the  Fund  rules  require  the  organization  to 
buy  gold  from  a  member  who  offers  it  at 
$35  an  ounce.  Some  members,  including  the 
United  States,  contend  that  the  Fund  is  not 
obligated  to  buy,  but  is  permitted  to  do  so. 

It  Is  understood  that  Managing  Director 
F*lerre-Paul  Schweitzer  and  some  Board 
members  thUik  that  the  South  Africans  have 
the  better  side  of  the  legal  argument,  but 
they  appear  to  be  In  a  minority.  "But  It's  a 
policy  matter,  and  not  a  legal  issue,"  says 
one  Insider,  "and  that's  the  way  it  even- 
tually will  be  settled." 

One  touchy  part  of  the  situation  Is  that 
many  members  of  the  Fund  object  to  South 
Africa's  apartheid  policy.  And  while  this  pre- 
sumably Is  not  a  formal  part  of  the  IMP 
discussions,  the  South  Africans  doubtless  in- 
terpret some  of  the  resistance  to  their  plea 
as  a  political  sanction. 

The  South  Africans  presumably  are  argu- 
ing that  If  the  IMF  makes  some  regular  pur- 
chases, she  then  will  be  willing  to  sell  the 
remainder  of  her  gold  production  on  the 
open  market. 

The  South  Africans  would  then  get  a 
higher  price  than  $35  for  a  good  share  of 
her  output. 

But  even  more  Important  would  be  estab- 
lishment of  her  right  to  sell  to  the  IMP  at 
$35  an  ounce.  For  the  South  Africans,  that 
would  establish  a  "floor",  and  tend  to  assure 
that  the  world  price  would  never  drop  below 
$35  an  ounce. 

Those  who  are  trying  to  block  this  deal 
think  It  would  give  the  best  of  both  worlds 
to  the  South  Africans. 

It  would  re-confirm  reliance  on  gold  as 
the  backbone  of  the  International  monetary 
system.  Just  at  a  time  when  most  of  the  lead- 
ing nations  are  trying  to  move  away  from 
a  sole  dependence  on  gold. 

The  South  Africans  are  desperately  trying 
to  avert  demonetization  of  gold,  which 
could  drop  the  price  below  $35  an  ounce. 
This  would  be  a  crushing  blow  for  a  coun- 
try heavily  dependent  on  gold  exports  for 
her  prosperity. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  the  South  Africans 
win  their  argfument  at  the  IMF,  or  If  they 
persuade  key  Individual  countries  to  buy 
large  amounts  of  gold.  It  could  mean  the 
end  of  the  two-tier  system. 

Thus,  the  stakes  are  high  in  the  "very 
delicate"  discussions  now  going  on. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  op  Post  No.  3027,  VFW,  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  June  13,  1968 

Whereas  our  Nation  and  the  entire  world 
sustained  a  great  loss  in  the  tragic  passing 
of  Senator  Robert  Francis  Kennedy,  and 

Whereas,  he  was  carrying  on  a  family  heri- 
tage of  public  service  at  the  time  he  was  so 
cruelly  attacked,  and 

Whereas  he  .served  honorably  in  w.ir-time 
in  the  United  States  Navy,  and 

Whereas  he  was  true  to  God,  Country  and 
Flag  in  his  desire  and  efforts  to  ijetter  servo 
the  people  of  our  Nation, 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  Mar- 
cus W.  Beck  Jr., — Post  No.  3027,  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States,  located  in 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  mourn  with  our  fellow- 
Americans  the  passing  of  this  great  soul,  U.S. 
Navy  war  veteran,  a  patriot  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  a  prominent  member  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  a  loyal  communicant  of  his  Church,  a 
devoted  son,  brother,  husband  and  father, 
and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
Resolution  be  presented  at  the  State  Con- 
vention of  the  Georgia  VFW  in  Atlanta  June 
21-23,  for  similar  adoption  and  to  Comrade 
Herman  Talmadge,  U.S.  Senate,  requesting 
it  be  inserted  In  the  Congreseional  Record. 
Habold  B.  McEleoy, 

Commander. 

A.  C.  DOOLET, 

Adjutant. 
Charles  A.  Moran, 
Cofounder  and  Past  Commander. 


SENATOR  ROBERT  F.  KENNEDY- 
IN  MEMORIAM 


HON.  HERMAN  E.  TALMADGE 

OP   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  28.  1968 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  Post  No.  3027  in  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  mourning 
the  tragic  and  senseless  assassination  of 
Senator  Kermedy. 

The  resolution  expresses  the  deep  grief 
felt  by  citizens  throughout  our  country. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 


AS  SEEN  THROUGH  THE  EYES  OF 
MOSCOW 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  28.  1968 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
press  every  day  we  see  statements  by 
diplomats  and  articles  by  journalists 
commenting  on  relations  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  countries  of  the 
world.  Despite  the  increase  of  Soviet 
armaments  to  North  Vietnam  to  be  used 
against  American  servicemen,  somehow 
the  U.S.S.R.  is  mellowing — at  least  in  the 
eyes  of  some  of  our  homegrown  "Krem- 
linologists."  The  difficulty  besetting  these 
analyists  who  try  to  tell  us  that  the 
Soviets  actually  desire  a  true  peace  with 
freedom  and  justice  stems  from  the  fact 
that  these  sources  tend  to  view  Soviet 
strategy  and  tactics  through  their  own 
eyes,  and  not  through  the  eyes  of  Moscow. 

A  recent  article  by  a  true  expert  on  the 
machinations  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Her- 
man Feofilowitsch  Achminow,  should  be 
thoroughly  digested  by  those  who  either 
write  about,  or  negotiate  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Mr.  Achminow,  who  was  born  in 
1921  in  Archangelsk  and  reared  in 
Leningrad,  went  to  Germany  during  the 
war  as  a  member  of  the  Red  army.  In 
1959  he  completed  his  studies  at  Oxford 
and  since  the  end  of  the  war  has  been 
writing  on  political  affairs  in  the  German 
language.  In  1950,  he  published  his  first 
book,  "Die  Macht  im  Hintergnmd" — 
"The  Power  Behind  the  Scenes" — in 
which  he  predicted  post-Stalin  develop- 
ments with  astonishing  accuracy.  His 
most  important  work,  "Die  Totengraber 
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des  Kommunlsmus'— "The  Gravedlggers 
of  Communism  "—appeared  in  1964.  It  is 
largely  an  analysis  of  the  historical  view- 
point and  trends  of  modem  communism. 
In  addition,  he  has  written  numerous 
articles,  radio  scripts,  and  brochures. 
Since  1957,  Mr  Achminow  has  been 
working  at  the  Institute  for  the  Study  of 
the  USSR.,  a  hiahly  respected  center 
of  learning  in  Muiiich,  Germany. 

The  article,  entitled  'As  Seen  Through 
the  Eyes  of  Moscow."  recently  appeared 
in  a  German  publication.  Defense  and 
the  Economy,  and  the  translation  was 
rendered  by  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  of  the  Ubrary  of  Congress  with 
certain  minor  changes  made  here  in  the 
office. 

The  seven  points  made  by  the  author 
are  worthy  of  serious  considerations  in 
this  day  of  conferences  and  agreements 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

By  unanimous  consent  heretofore 
granted,  I  include  the  above-mentioned 
article  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

One  of  the  ccxk-and-bull  stDrtes  of  our  day 
IS  the  mvth  of  the  Eastern  Sphinx.  It  Is  not 
particularly  dimcult  to  analyze  the  actions, 
motives,  and  strategic  and  tactical  plans  of 
the  Soviet  leaders  The  number  of  factors 
which  determine  their  decisions  is  small  .»s 
compared,  for  instance,  to  the  many  factors 
which  must  be  considered  by  a  President  of 
the  United  States;  moreover,  they  have  a 
more  or  lees  constant  elT«>ct  If  we  itnow  them, 
then  an  analysis  of  Soviet  policy  Is  purely 
a  matter  of   routine. 

However,  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  ex- 
plain the  results  of  such  an  analysis  to  a 
reader  who  is  not  a  Marxist.  Many  concep- 
tions that  are  taken  for  gr.\nted  in  Com- 
munist countries  are  either  not  grasped  here, 
or  they  are  rejected  a«  •something  impos- 
3,tjle-— due  either  to  hlstorlco-phlloeophlcal 
prejudices,  or,  especially  in  Germany,  to  an 
ant'.-Communlst  or  antl-Russlan  complex 
which  has  Us  roots  In  the  Insuperable  past". 
But  prejudices  and  guilt  feelings  make  for 
poor  Judgment. 

We  list  below  seven  prerequisites  which 
mu.st  be  kept  in  mind  at  all  times  when  It 
comes  to  Judging  Soviet  policy: 

(1)  All  Communtsts — including  the  Soviet 
leaders — are  genuine  Communists. 

That  sounds  like  a  truism.  Unfortunately, 
it  is  not  Even  in  the  ranks  of  the  most 
sophisticated  observers  we  hear  It  said  that 
the  Communists  are  Communists  In  name 
only:  that  in  reality  they  are  after  something 
entirely  different.  Yes  indeed,  vague  Ideas 
prevail'  even  on  the  very  concept  of  Com- 
munism; though  actually  there  is  no  room 
for  argument  Marx  and  Engels  stated  un- 
equivocally: "The  Communists  can  sum  up 
their  theory  in  one  expression:  ■abolition  of 
private  property'".  {The  Communist  Mani- 
festo. 18481.  and  this  one- point  program  has 
been  strictly  adhered  to  by  the  Communists 
wherever  they  have  risen  to  power. 

With  it,  however,  they  ran  Into  consider- 
able resistance  by  the  large  majority  of  the 
population,  and  that  U  why  the  program  Is 
implemented  in  stages:  First  they  nationalize 
the  key  industries  and  the  banks;  then  the 
smaller  Industries,  the  arts  and  crafta.  and 
businesses,  as  well  as  the  retail  trade.  As  for 
the  peasants,  they  are  (If  they  are  weU- 
to-do)  either  expelled  or  forced  to  collec- 
tivize, and  single-family  homes  whose  con- 
struction is,  on  the  one  band,  still  permitted 
In  order  to  relieve  the  housing  shortage  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  prohibited  In  order  to 
light  capitalistic  trends,  are  confiscated  In- 
dividually and  sporadically. 

In  spite  of  this  historic  experience,  enough 
people  m  the  West  claim,  by  pointing  to  the 
shortcomings  of  the  Socialist  planned  econ- 
omy, "these  abuses  must  and  will  force  the 
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Communist  leaders  to  give  up  their  doctrine" 
Further  arguments  revolve  around  the  occa 
slonal    "retreats ",   or   the   occasional   tolera 
tlon.  or  even   the  encouragement,  of   'capi- 
talistic trends". 

None  of  these  arguments  hold  water.  Let 
us  not  forget:  We  are  concerned  with  look- 
ing at  the  world  through  the  eyes  of  the  So- 
viet leaders.  People  like  Josef  Stalin,  Nlklta 
Khrushchev,  Leonid  Brezhnev,  or  Alexey 
Kosygln  take  the  view  that  the  abolition  of 
private  property  has  led  not  only  to  Innum- 
erable abuses,  but  that  It  has  also  made  Rus- 
sia become  a  powerful  Industrial  nation — 
and  the  Red  Flag  atop  the  Brandenburg  Gate 
vindicates  uU  the  shortcomings  at  home.  The 
same  goes  for  thousands  of  little  Stallns, 
Breshnevs,  and  Kosyglns. 

As  regards  the  occasional  toleration,  or 
even  encouragement,  of  private  enterprise, 
especially  In  agriculture,  the  knowledge  of 
history  alone  was  to  prove  to  everyone  that 
these  concessions  to  the  population,  forced 
by  circumstances,  were  not  equivalent  to 
abandonment  of  a  doctrine.  So  far  we  have 
seen  three  relatively  large-scale  retreats:  in 
1921,  when  the  civil  war  had  come  to  an  end 
and  the  country  was  totally  exhausted:  in 
1941,  following  Hitler's  surprise  atuck:  and 
In  1953,  when  the  whole  system  was  rocked 
by  Stallns  death.  Each  time,  :is  soon  as  the 
crisis  was  over,  the  expropriation  policy  was 
Immediately  restored. 

We  place  particular  emphasis  on  this 
fundamental,  theoretical  question  because 
here.  In  the  knowledge  of  the  Communist 
one-point  program,  lies  the  key  to  the  under- 
standing of  all  strategic  decisions  of  the  So- 
viet leaders.  The  next  step  Is: 

(2)  The  Soviet  leaders  actually  strive  for 
Communist  world  revolution. 

Frequent  references  are  found  In  the  West- 
ern press  to  a  "nationalistic  trend  In  Soviet 
Communism",  to  Its  "turning  away  from  the 
slogans  of  world  revolution".  TTie  fact  that 
such  views  are  publicly  expressed  at  all  Is 
evidence  of  low-level  political  thinking.  It  Is 
nonsense.  In  the  case  of  the  Soviet  Union,  to 
set  "national  Ideals"  and  "Ideas  of  world 
revolution"  against  each  other.  It  Is  Just  as 
futile  as  the  discussion  of  whether  during  the 
Korean  War  the  USA  was  pursuing  national 
or  International  democratic  objectives. 

The  Red  Flag  atop  the  Brandenburg  Gate 
may  be  considered  Just  as  much  a  symbol  of 
national  victory  as  a  stage  In  the  Communist 
world  revolution.  The  crucial  point  Is  not  the 
national  or  International  aspect,  but  Com- 
munism—the program  of  abolition  of  private 
property.  And  if  we  want  to  understand  the 
relation  between  Kremlin  policy  and  Com- 
munist world  revolution,  we  must  ask:  Why 
should  not  the  Soviets  work  toward  Com- 
munist world  revolution? 

We  live  m  a  world  revolution.  We  are  wit- 
nesses to  a  radical,  worldwide  upheaval.  It 
has  many  aspects:  the  collapse  of  the 
colonial  powers  and  the  rise  of  the  Third 
World;  the  industrial  revolution  and  the  rise 
of  the  working  class  In  the  developing  coun- 
tries; the  "second  industrial  revolution"  and 
the  nation-state  crisis  in  Europe:  etc. 

All  these  processes  take  place  independent 
of  the  will  of  Moscow.  They  always  Include 
significant  changes  In  the  property  relations, 
such  as,  for  Instance,  radical  land  reforms, 
and  may  lead  to  Communist  dictatorships. 
Why  m  the  world  should  not  the  Communist 
leaders  take  advantage  of  anything  that  may 
work  toward  the  victory  of  Communism,  to- 
ward the  abolition  of  private  property?  Even 
If  we  Ignore  Marxlsm-Lenlnlsm  and  think  of 
the  Kremlin  masters  as  good,  old  Russian  Im- 
perialists, It  Is  within  their  Interest  to  shake 
other  political  systems  to  their  foundations, 
and  the  best  way  to  do  this  Is  by  making 
radical  changes  In  the  property  relations  and 
by  wiping  out  the  existing  leadership  group. 
What  Is  more,  the  abuses  which  accompany 
the  abolition  of  private  property  and  the 
planned  economy  produce  continuous  criti- 
cism and  discontent  at  home.  This  can  be 
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fought  wtlh  various  weapons:  with  educa- 
tion, with  censorship,  and  with  terror.  The 
most  effective  weapon  for  silencing  all  critics 
and  doubters  Is,  and  remains  to  be.  success 
In  foreign  policy.  The  more  Communist  states 
that  are  created,  the  more  the  Soviet  citizen 
becomes  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  the 
Communist  system. 

The  policy  of  abolition  of  private  property 
nationally,  and  the  expansion  of  Communism 
Internationally,  Is  a  difficult  task;  In  order  to 
carry  It  out.  a  certain  way  of  thinking  is 
reqiUred  which  Is  usually  called  the  Marx- 
ist-Leninist doctrine.  It  Is  a  conglomeration 
of  various  true  and  false  concepts.  For  our 
purposes,  this  Is  Important: 

(3)  The  Soviet  leaders  are  convinced  that 
their  policy  is  based  on  scientific  principles 
and  that  it  is.  therefore,  correct  and  suc- 
cessful. 

This  goes  back  to  the  founders  of  modern 
Communism,  Marx  and  Engels.  They  called 
their  doctrine  "scientific  Socialism"  from 
which,  m  the  course  of  time,  several  disci- 
plines developed  such  as  dialectical  and  his- 
torical materialism,  and  scientific  Commu- 
nism, (the  practical  doctrine  of  building 
communism*  and  others.  According  to  the 
latest  stote  of  science,  the  Marxist  doctrine 
taken  as  a  whole,  does  not  stand  up  to  serious 
criticism  But  It  does  contain  a  rational  ele- 
ment which  enables  the  Communists  to  see 
their  way  In  political  relations  often  much 
better  than  their  opponents.  This  "rational 
element"  Is  known  by  the  misleading  name 
of  -historical  materialism";  actually,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  primary  role  of  the  productive 
forces   In   the   historical   and   social   process 

In  reality,  all  political  scientists  accept 
this  theory.  Nobody  will  argue  against  the 
thesis  that  the  construction  of  a  factory  in 
a  village  will  produce  certain  predictable 
changes  In  the  political  attitude  of  Its  In- 
habitants, I.e.,  new  conflicts  and  new  prob- 
lems. But  while,  m  such  a  case,  the  West 
would  Investigate  mainly  the  economic  con- 
sequences, the  East  concentrates  on  the  po- 
litical consequences,  because: 

(4)  The  Soviet  leaders  base  their  decisions 
on  the  firm  belief  that  the  historic  process 
is  predictable  and  basically  controllable. 

This  Is  a  very  Important  point  by  which, 
due  to  the  philosophical  Interpretation  of 
historical  concepts  prevailing  In  the  West, 
many  Western  politicians  are  prevented  from 
understanding  the  motives  and  alms  of  the 
Soviet  leaders. 

In  the  West,  especially  in  Germany,  the 
concept  prevails  that  each  historical  event  Is 
unique  and  that  the  individual  persons  play 
a  decisive  part  In  history.  The  Communist - 
controlled,  on  the  other  hand,  feel  that  a 
statesman  Is  merely  the  spokesman  for  cer- 
tain social  groups,  and  that  Individual  his- 
torical events  are  concrete  manifestations  oi 
the  objective  and  basically  predictable  laws 
of  social  development. 

The  Soviet  leaders  have  all  the  more  reason 
to  believe  that  political  processes  are  pre- 
dictable and  controllable,  since  their  experi- 
ence proves  them  right. 

Let  us  cite  only  one  example:  the  course 
of  World  War  II.  Stalin  had  expected  this 
war  and  he  had  wanted  to  win  It  On  Janu- 
ary 9,  1925,  he  said  that.  In  his  opinion,  the 
"conditions  for  another  war  would  mature' 
and  he  announced,  in  the  name  of  his  Party 
"Should  war  break  out,  we  will  not  be  ablr 
to  stand  by  Idly — we  will  have  to  take  ' 
stand,  but  we  will  be  the  last  to  take  a  stand 
And  we  will  take  a  stand  In  order  to  throw 
the  decisive  weight  which  should  tip  the 
scale".  When  war  broke  out  and  the  Brltisn 
Intelligence  Service  warned  the  Kremlin  that 
a  German  Invasion  was  Imminent,  the  great 
Stalin  made  one  mistake:  he  considered  the 
warning  as  a  provocation  on  the  part  of  the 
British  who  wanted  to  have  a  second  front 
for  Germany,  and  he  could  not  believe  that 
Hitler  would  actuaUy  attack  the  Soviet 
Union. 
Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  present  Soviet 
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leaders,  all  of  whom  are  Stalin  disciples,  he 
was  right:  he  was  the  last  to  enter  the  war, 
and  his  weight  tipped  the  scale.  That  he  mis- 
judged Hitler's  psychology  and.  thereby,  the 
cost  of  the  victory,  Is  Immaterial  for  them. 
However,  the  belief  in  being  able  to  control 
the  historical  process  remains  theory  pure 
and  simple  so  long  as  the  organizational  con- 
ditions for  taking  action  do  not  exist.  There- 
fore, the  next  point  Is: 

(5)  The  Communist  world  movement  is  the 
instrument  with  which  the  Soviet  leader- 
ship can  help  shape  social  processes  all  over 
the  world. 

Insofar  as  the  Soviet  leadership  Is  con- 
cerned, the  Communist  world  movement  has 
two  aspects.  On  the  one  hand.  It  can  actually 
Influence  the  social  processes  In  other  coun- 
tries, were  It  only  by  organizing  'Vietnam 
demonstrations.  On  the  other  hand — which 
is  more  Important  for  us  here — It  must  think 
In  terms  of  long-term  and  large-scale  social 
processes.  If,  for  example,  the  Soviets  decide 
to  support  the  Communist  Party  In  a  newly 
arisen  state,  they  must  predict  processes 
which  develop  far  below  the  government 
level  and  which  may  not  come  to  fruition  for 
decades. 

For  non-Communist  governments,  on  the 
other  hand,  only  the  government  actually  In 
office,  or  Its  most  likely  successor,  Is  a  reality 
In  diplomatic  relations. 

All  this,  complemented  by  practical  ex- 
perience acquired  in  a  multi-nation  state 
and  within  the  system  of  the  Socialist  states, 
win  create  a  mental  attitude  which  is  called 
most  appropriately,  statesmanlike  thinking 
and  which  Is  found  among  the  big  and  the 
small  Soviet  leaders.  Among  the  minor  lead- 
ers because,  in  the  Soviet  Union,  even  the 
minor  party  functionaries  are  systematically 
Indoctrinated  with  the  idea  that  they  are 
"statesmen  at  the  district  level";  I.e.,  that 
they  must  judge  processes  within  their  dis- 
trict, not  from  a  purely  local  standpoint,  but 
from  that  of  the  movement  as  a  whole.  Each 
district  party  secretary  actually  refers  in  his 
propaganda  activity  on  subjects  of  "here 
and  now",  to  Communist  successes  in  the 
Congo  or  in  Cuba;  therefore,  these  develop- 
ments are  for  him  just  as  much  of  a  reality 
as  the  successful  performance  of  a 
"Mercedes",  'winning  an  automobile  race  in 
South  America  Is  a  sales  argument  for  a 
Mercedes  dealer  in  Munich. 

This  statesmanlike  thinking  acquired  by 
years  of  experience,  leads  the  Soviet  leaders 
to  look  at  their  limitations  and  possibilities, 
their  failures  and  successes,  differently  from 
the  way  a  Western  observer  Influenced  by 
nation-state  thinking  would  view  them.  This 
refers,  above  all,  to  the  so-called  pluralism 
of  the  Communist  world  movement  and  to 
the  use  of  force  in  the  struggle  for  the  Com- 
munist world  revolution: 

(6)  The  internationalism  of  the  Com- 
munist world  movement  is  not  based  on  the 
organic  control  of  all  Communist  Parties,  but 
on  their  community  of  interests,  expressed 
in  the  common  ideology. 

Before  World  War  II,  all  non-Russian  Com- 
munists were  considered  as  "Moscow  pup- 
pets". It  was  a  skillful  propaganda  thesis, 
and  It  was  so  convincing  that  later,  when 
the  Communist  movements  outside  of  Rus- 
sia became  stronger  and,  necessarily,  "more 
Independent",  people  immediately  began  to 
talk  about  a  "disintegration  of  the  move- 
ment". It  has  become  fashionable  to  expect 
national  Communism  to  be  the  panacea. 

In  reality,  people  only  rarely  become  Com- 
munists because  they  are  pro-Russian.  As  a 
rule,  they  become  Communists  because  they 
reject  the  reality  of  their  countries,  and  they 
become  "pro-Russian",  because  they  seek  In 
Moscow  support  for  conquering  power  or 
keeping  it.  Hence,  it  Is  not  true  that  the 
"poor  Soviet  leaders"  do  not  know  how  to 
keep  their  flock  together:  Rather,  the  non- 
Russian  Communists  vie  for  Moscow's  sup- 
port, and  the  Kremlin  masters  set  the  prlorl- 
Ues. 
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It  is  obvious  why  Western  observers  attach 
such  great  Importance  to  national  Conimu- 
nlsm:  They  think  almost  exclusively  in  na- 
tional categories,  which  are.  for  them,  the 
only  realities:  national  prestige,  national 
honor,  hegemony — or  national  defeat  and 
subjection. 

For  the  Soviet  leaders,  on  the  other  hand. 
National  Communism  is  not  a  new  phenom- 
enon, but  rather  one  inherent  in  the  move- 
ment: Aa  early  as  1850,  attempts  were  made 
to  carry  out  the  Communist  program  with  a 
nationalist  label,  at  the  time  of  the  split  of 
the  "Communist  League"  created  by  Marx; 
after  that,  there  were  other  attempts,  and  it 
was  proved  over  and  over  again  that  "na- 
tionalist Communism"  comes  to  nothing: 
either  the  nationalist-Communists  fall  com- 
pletely, or  they  become  "Internatlonallstlc" 
because  every  country  has  only  a  small 
minority  of  people,  enthusiastic  about  the 
abolition  of  private  property  but  able  to  sur- 
vive, and  prevail,  only  as  part  of  the  inter- 
national movement. 

Tito  is  a  good  example  of  It:  He  has  not 
yet  entirely  abolished  private  property  In 
his  country;  before  final  arrangements  have 
been  made  concerning  his  succession,  this 
would  be  too  dangerous.  But  he  has  trans- 
formed his  State  from  a  "people's  republic" 
Into  a  "Socialist  Republic",  thereby  commit- 
ting his  successors  to  Socialism.  And  he  has 
found  his  way  back  Into  the  "Socialist 
Camp",  though  not  formally.  His  foreign 
policy  differs  in  no  way  from  that  of  other 
Conununlst  countries;  but  because  ht  does 
not  yet  belong  to  it  formally,  his  influence  In 
the  Third  World  remains  assured. 

Tito's  return  to  the  fold  has  not  been 
played  up  as  much  as  was  his  defection  20 
years  ago,  because  we  now  have  a  new  great 
"schism"';  the  Soviet-Chinese  conflict.  Here 
too,  current  western  interpretations  and  the 
views  of  Moscow  differ  radically.  No  Soviet 
leader  would  be  afraid  of  the  "flooding  of 
Siberia  with  the  Chinese  population  sur- 
plus". But  the  real  danger  to  him  is  that 
upon  Mao's  death  Conununlsm  may  collapse 
in  China. 

The  Soviets  accuse  Mao  of  bungling  the 
Communist  dictatorship.  And  they  have  gen- 
uine cause  for  concern,  because  the  collapse 
of  Communism  in  China  would  be  a  bitter 
blow,  politically  and  Ideologically,  for  Com- 
munism as  a  whole.  Many  Soviet  measures 
all  over  the  world  can  be  properly  under- 
stood only  if  they  are  viewed  as  preparations 
for  saving  the  Communist  dictatorship  In 
China. 

And,  finally,  the  last  prerequisite: 

(7)  The  struggle  for  Communist  world  rev- 
olution; i.e.,  the  effort  to  establish  more  and 
more  Communist  dictatorships  is  not  iden- 
tical with  military  expansion. 

War  and  the  use  of  force  are  only  the  last 
step  in  a  series  of  actions,  and  force  will  be 
used  only  If  the  political  conditions  seem  to 
be  ripe  for  a  Communist  takeover.  The  pol- 
icy of  "peaceful  coexistence",  for  example.  Is 
therefore  absolutely  not  Identical  with  the 
abandonment  of  world  revolution — on  the 
contrary.  It  is  to  create  the  most  favorable 
conditions  possible  for  further  expansion. 

Experience  has  proved  the  Soviet  leaders 
right:  Up  to  now  they  have  expanded  the 
Communist  sphere  of  Influence  at  all  times 
with  the  express  approval  of  the  non-Com- 
munist powers.  In  1917,  the  Communists 
came  to  power  In  Russia  with  the  approval 
and  support  of  the  government  of  Emperor 
William  n  while  they,  the  Communists, 
forced  neutrality  of  the  Entente;  in  1939, 
they  annexed  the  Baltic  States.  East  Poland, 
and  Bessarabia,  with  the  approval  of  Hitler- 
Germany.  The  seven  East  European  "Peo- 
ple's Democracies"  were  created  in  the  wake 
of  the  alliance  with  England  and  the  USA; 
and  Red  China,  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
Soviet-American  Alliance  against  Japan.  In 
Cuba,  the  Communist  dictatorship  could 
come  Into  being  only  on  account  of  John  F. 
Kennedy's  "Great  Family"  policy,  which  Im- 
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piled  that  one  could  tolerate  a  Khrushchev 
satrap  In   the  front- yard  of  the  USA. 

In  view  of  these  experiences  It  Is  only 
logical  that  the  Soviet  leaders  should  pave 
the  way  to  expansion  by  political  means  and 
that  they  should  consider  force  only  as  a 
last,  and  not  always  necessary,  resort. 

Any  analysis  of  Soviet  foreign  policy  thus 
bolls  down  to  the  question  of  how  the  Soviets 
could  exploit,  as  of  now,  the  world  revolu- 
tion— which  Is  proceeding  Independent  of 
their  will — In  the  interest  of  Communism. 
This  may  be  achieved  by  application  of  a 
number  of  methods. 

The  Soviet  Union  can  spontaneously  make 
contacts — either  Informal  ones,  or  those  re- 
sembling an  alliance — with  non-Communist 
governments,  with  the  secondary  aim  of  mak- 
ing communism  acceptable.  This  is  being 
done  right  now  In  the  case  of  Jordan. 

After  a  certain  length  of  time,  these  con- 
tacts might  serve  as  a  starting  point  In  the 
struggle  for  having  the  Communist  Parties 
declared  legal — this  Is  one  of  the  aspects  of 
the  present  Kremlin  policy  toward  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  and  several  Arab  States.  They 
might  also  be  used  lor  slowly  bulldl:ig  up  a 
legal  Communist  Party  ( in  the  USA » ,  or  cre- 
ating a  'united  front"  of  all  opposition 
forces — In  France  and  Italy.  And  finally,  more 
extensive  maneuvers — partly  diplomatic  and 
partly  social — might  be  carried  out  with  the 
aim  of  isolating  a  given  State,  a  group  of 
States,  or  a  social  stratum,  and  bringing  the 
respective  sphere  of  Influence  under  Com- 
munist control. 

Let  me  cite  some  examples:  First,  the 
present  Kremlin  policy  toward  the  USA — all 
measures,  from  slogans  of  "peaceful  coexist 
ence"  to  frequently  rather  turbulent  Viet- 
nam-demonstrations, are  designed  to  isolate 
the  USA  and  thereby  automatically  to  expand 
the  influence  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

One  example  of  diplomatic  isolation  of  a 
group  of  states  Is  the  preparation  for  occupa- 
tion of  the  Baltic  States  In  1940.  Due  to  Rlb- 
bentrop-Molotov  Pact,  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  II,  and  the  collapse  of  Poland,  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  were  cut  off  from  the 
democratic  nations,  and  their  occupation 
followed,  with  Hitler's  approval,  without  fir- 
ing a  single  shot. 

The  diplomatic  and  social  isolation  of  a 
group  of  states  was  demonstrated  at  the  end 
of  World  War  II :  The  result  of  Hitlers  policy 
was  that  not  only  Germany,  but  also  its 
allies,  were  regarded  as  fair  game — with  the 
transformation  of  its  satellites  Into  Com- 
munist "people's  democracies"  as  a  logical 
consequence.  Moreover,  the  atempted  social 
isolation  of  certain — i.e..  the  ruling — groups 
is  sum  and  substance  of  the  anti -American 
activities  of  Leftist  groups  throughout  the 
world:  The  governments  are  to  be  stigma- 
tized as  stooges  of  a  foreign  power. 

To  repeat  once  more,  and  to  stress:  all 
these  maneuvers  are  primarily  an  exploita- 
tion of  existing  processes — not  an  initiative 
of  the  Soviet  leaders.  The  Soviet  policy  Is 
aimed  at  discrediting  the  existing  non-Com- 
munist governments  and  at  pushing  them 
politically  Into  a  situation  where  there  will 
be  at  the  government  level  and,  especially, 
below  it,  a  definite  move  toward  the  Left, 
until  the  country  Is  ripe  for  a  Communist 
takeover. 

For  active  intervention  in  the  course  of 
events,  the  Soviet  leaders  also  have  a  number 
of  methods  at  hand,  ranging  from  organiza- 
tion of  more  or  less  unruly  demonstrations 
for  any  reason  whatever  to  commitment  of 
Soviet  forces.  The  decision  depends,  however, 
primarily  on  the  headway  made  In  political 
preparation  for  intervention. 

These  general  conclusions  must  also  form 
the  basis  for  an  analysis  of  current  events 
which,  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  Moscow, 
are  merely  a  stage  in  the  international  strug- 
gle between  Communism  and  Democracy  or — 
in  the  Communist  terminology — Capitalism. 

At  present  there  is  practically  no  oppor- 
tunity  for    establishing    a   Communist   die- 
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tatorablp  anywhere  in  the  world.  Theoreti- 
cally. South  Vietnam,  Weet  Berlin,  and  Pin- 
land  might  ail  the  bUl,  but  it  la  not  very 
likely  that  the  Americana  could  be  forced  to 
a  genuine  capitulation;  for  a  coup  d'6tat  to 
erupt  in  Berlin,  the  preparation*  are  inauiJl- 
clent:  and  an  annexation  of  Itnland  would 
Interfere  with  too  many  other  plana. 

Therefore,  the  queetlon  la  to  plan  for  fu- 
ture victories,  and  that  la  what  we  are  able 
to  obeerve  everywhere  In  the  centers  of  con- 
flict. 

The  Commxinlsta  will  probably  fall  In  their 
efforts  to  push  the  Americans  out  of  South 
Vietnam.  However,  they  may  create  a  politi- 
cal situation  Inside  the  USA  which  would 
make  It  virtually  Impossible  for  President 
Johnson  or  his  successor  to  enter  similar 
future  commitments  outside  the  American 
continent,  with  special  emphasis  on  Asia. 
And  that  may  be  the  salvation  of  Com- 
munism In  Asia,  should  civil  war  break  out 
in  China  after  Mao's  death. 

There  la  practically  no  poealbUlty  now  for 
the  Arab  countries  to  be  placed  under  Com- 
munist control,  or  for  the  Communist  Parties 
to  become  legalized.  But,  the  longer  the  state 
of  war  with  Israel  lasts,  the  poorer  these 
countries-  will  become,  and  the  more  the 
CooMiiuniMs  will  be  able  to  hope  to  make  an 
open  move  .  .  .  not  right  now.  but  several 
years  from  now. 

The  present  trend  clearly  shows  the  global 
nature  of  the  Communist  policy.  It  Is  cer- 
tainly no  accident  that  so  many  things  have 
happened  In  the  span  of  a  few  weeks:  In 
Korea,  Incidents  on  the  line  of  demarkatlon; 
In  South  Vietnam,  a  major  Communist  offen- 
sive; shooting  on  the  Israeli-Jordanian  bor- 
der; Vietnam  demonstrations  In  many  West- 
ern cities,  especially  in  Berlin — coupled  with 
Soviet  initiations  in  the  Berlin  question 
which  amount  to  a  separation  from  the  Fed- 
eral Republic,  I.e.,  an  .annexation,  of  West 
Berlin. 

Though  the  Incidents  In  Korea  may  have 
been  triggered  by  other  Influences  than  the 
organization  of  Vietnam  demonstration  In 
Berlin— with  the  instruments  available  to 
them,  the  Soviet  leaders  can  set  the  time  and 
apply  the  brakes  in  these  two  cases— and  in 
any  other — because  the  processes  which  they 
exploit,  exist:  antl- American  sentiments  in 
the  Western  nations  and  the  desire  of  North 
Korea  to  dominate  the  whole  country. 

We  hope  that  we  have  been  able  to  make 
one  thing  clear:  the  Soviet  policy  can  be 
understood  only  If  It  is  viewed  within  the 
scope  of  overall  International  developments. 
I.e..  as  an  attempt  of  the  Soviet  Government 
to  shape  history — scientifically.  Whether 
or  not  these  attempts  will  be  successful  re- 
mains to  be  seen,  but  they  are  the  expression 
of  a  way  of  thinking  without  the  knowledge 
of  which  the  actions  of  the  Soviet  leaders 
cannot  be  understood. 

UfXMAM    F.    ACHMIMOW. 


SELF-HELP  RIGHT  PRINCIPLE 


HON.  PAUL  J.  FANNIN 

or    AIUZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  June  28.  1968 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  tlie  fol- 
lowing letter,  which  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record. 
because  I  think  its  provides  a  promising 
alternative  and  contrast  to  the  widely 
publicized  letter  from  a  District  of  Co- 
lumbia jail  by   Rev.   Ralph  Abernathy. 

This  is  a  letter  from  Dr.  Thomas  W. 
Matthew,  a  Negro  neurosurgeon  who 
gave  up  a  $100,000-a-year  practice  to 
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help  Negro  people  help  themaelves.  Dr. 
Matthew  writes  in  an  open  letter  to  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Abernathy  that  the  Na- 
tional Economic  Growth  and  Recon- 
struction Organization  of  which  he  is 
president,  is  willing  to  intercede  with  the 
courts  to  secure  the  release  of  the  SCLC 
people  in  jail  who  wish  to  participate  in 
"this  productive  movement  of  self-help." 
Dr.  Matthew  is  suggesting  that  these 
people  can  take  the  first  step  toward 
ending  poverty  by  getting  a  job.  and  he 
offers  to  help  them  in  that  quest. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  familiar 
enough  with  the  work  of  Dr.  Matthew 
to  say  that  I  can  support  or  agree  with 
every  action  he  takes,  but  I  can  certainly 
say  that  he  Is  enunciating  the  right  prin- 
ciple—the  principle  upon  which  America 
was  founded  and  by  which  she  has  be- 
come the  greatest  Nation  on  earth  with 
the  highest  standard  of  living  yet 
known. 

More  importantly,  Mr.  President.  I 
think  Dr.  Matthew,  and  others  like  him, 
are  to  be  commended  for  their  work  In 
providing  an  alternative  to  "showdowns 
and  confrontations"  that  are  being  ad- 
vocated by  leaders  of  the  so-called  Poor 
People's  Campaign. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  open  letter  from  Dr. 
Matthew  to  which  I  have  referred  along 
with  an  article  from  yesterday's  Wash- 
ington Post  that  gives  some  indication 
of  the  work  Dr.  Matthew  is  doing. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Open  Letter  to  Rev.  Ralph  D.  Abernatht 
IN  Jail 

JtTNE  25,  1968. 
Bev.  Ralph  D.  Abernathy, 
Federal  Detention  Center. 
Occoarian.  Va. 

Dear  Rev.  Abernatht:  With  a  great  feel- 
ing of  empathy  I  understand  your  current 
pllKht.  We  both  have  the  same  ultimate  ob- 
jective of  freedom  and  equal  opportunity  for 
all  people.  We  do.  however,  have  a  funda- 
mental difference  in  principles  of  strategy  to 
accomplish   that  objective. 

Firstly  NEGRO  holds  that  since  the  black 
man  in  our  nation  is  the  most  deprived  and 
underprivileged  because  of  his  color  there 
can  be  no  freedom  for  anyone  unless  It  Is 
won  through  the  struggle  for  full  emancipa- 
tion of  the  20  million  decendants  of  black 
slaves  in  America.  As  a  by-product  of  the 
black  mans  emancipation  all  other  op- 
pressed and  underprivileged  peoples  will  gain 
their  opportunity  to  sh.ire  in  this  freedom. 
Prior  to  the  Poor  People's  Campaign  I  was 
not  successful  in  convincing  you.  but  your 
campaign  has  proved,  that  It  Is  mainly  black 
people  who  suffer  durine  any  of  your  re- 
sistance campaigns  regardless  of  how  peace- 
ful— and  as  they  become  less  peaceful  the 
more  exclusively  does  the  suffering  become 
the  black  man's.  We  of  NEGRO  do  hope  you 
will  now  Join  our  position  because  we  hold 
it  as  being  fundamental  insurance  that  when 
the  coalition  c-eutes  stru'jgllng  as  in  the  past 
black  men  will  not  be  the  only  people  who 
win  still  be  seeking  freedom. 

The  second  principle  of  strategy  about 
which  we  have  fundamental  differences  In- 
volves the  concept  of  self-help  and  more  self- 
determination  for  the  black  man  as  well  as 
all  underprivileged  people.  While  you  were 
forcefully  stressing  demands  for  aid  to  all 
people  based  upon  charity  and  welfare 
methods  there  was  by  comparison  no  em- 
phasis on  the  concept  of  self-help.  The  near- 
est that  the  Poor  People's  Campaign  de- 
mands came  to  this  point  was  In  asking  for 
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Jobs.  If  a  man  has  an  adequately  paying  job 
he  fulfills  some  aspects  of  self-help,  but  that 
does  not  necessarily  mean  he  has  security. 
The  history  of  mankind  forcefully  teaches 
that  the  Job  given  today  can  be  so  easily 
taken  away  tomorrow.  There  Is  no  true  free- 
dom for  any  people  until  they  have  mean- 
ingful Influence  over  the  economics  upon 
which  their  survival  depends.  Economic  self- 
determination  Is  ultimately  the  only  Insur- 
ance that  the  black  man  as  a  group  and  all 
other  underprivileged  shall  become  free. 

There  are  threatening  clouds  gathering 
over  our  people.  Race  relations  are  worsen- 
ing between  black  and  white  because  the 
doctrine  of  self-help  has  been  so  blatantly 
overlooked  as  your  Poor  People's  Campaign 
has  backed  Into  a  needless  and  non-produc- 
tive confrontation.  Your  present  (post-Res- 
urrection City)  position  offers  our  people 
welfare  dependency  or  prison.  But.  I  am  even 
more  greatly  troubled  because,  notwithstand- 
ing your  surface  pledge  to  non-violence,  you 
know  how  much  our  people  hurt  and  will 
fight  for  their  freedom.  Conaclously  or  un- 
consciously your  doctrine  of  non-violence  de- 
pends on  the  background  threat  at  violence. 
It  Is  the  black  man  you  have  ultimately  to 
depend  upon  to  put  up  the  violent  resist- 
ance or  worse  In  passive  resistance  to  be  the 
recipient  of  violence  from  the  forces  with 
which  you  are  In  confrontation.  The  shame 
and  wrong  of  this  strategy  Is  not  that  it 
causes  a  confrontation  that  may  cause  many 
of  our  black  brothers  to  lose  their  freedom 
In  Jail  or  worse,  to  lose  their  lives  but  rather 
In  what  Is  offered  to  our  people  In  exchange 
for  Imprisonment  or  death. 

To  ask  all  this  for  welfare  dependency  Is 
too  great  a  price.  If  we  must  make  this  kind 
of  sacrifice,  let  us  do  It  for  freedom.  Our  peo- 
ple need  more  self-determination  and  this 
can  only  come  from  a  strategy  founded  on 
the  concepts  of  self-help.  To  this  end,  mv 
black  brother,  I  call  upon  you  to  call  a 
moratorium  on  your  present  course  of  ac- 
tion. I  Implore  you  not  to  lead  into  tragedy 
those  of  our  people  who  are  so  desperate  for 
freedom  that  they  will  submit  even  to  death 
not  fully  understanding  why  you  are  asking 
It  of  them. 

As  a  first  step  NEGRO  Is  willing  to  Inter- 
cede with  the  courts  to  secure  the  release  of 
all  your  people  currently  In  Jail  who  wish  to 
participate  in  this  productive  movement  of 
self-help. 

You  still  have  non-violent  and  peaceful 
options  In  the  strategy  of  self-help.  I  invito 
you  to  Join  with  NEGRO  and  millions  of  your 
black  brothers  who  are  working  for  economi:- 
self-determination.  There  are  millions  of 
white  brother  citizens  who  also  support  thp 
black  man  In  this  objective.  If  you  truly  be- 
lieve In  non-violence  and  are  profoundly 
protective  of  the  freedom  and  life  of  our 
people,  I  am  sure  that  you  will  want  to  ex- 
plore this  route  with  us.  Imprisonment,  death 
and  destruction  can  wait.  Our  people  have 
sought  freedom  and  self-determination  for 
350  years.  Let  us  not  overlook  the  golden  op- 
portunities of  the  times. 

This  Is  the  option  left  to  our  people  in 
the  black  ghetto  this  summer.  Let  us  ex- 
plore the  mechanics  of  self-help  before  as- 
suming that  our  nation  has  come  to  a  final 
confrontation.  Through  this  positive  ap- 
proach we  of  NEGRO  expect  that  all  other 
minority  groups  will  also  benefit  In  their 
quest  to  combat  poverty. 

I  sincerely  await  your  response  and  pray 
that  it  win  be  positive. 

I  remain  yours  In  brotherhood. 

Thomas  W.  Matthew,  M.D., 

President. 
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Crrr  May  Fight  Occttpanct  of  Shaw  Bttild- 
inc:  Smiling  Dr.  Matthew  Plans  Mar- 
ket 

( By  Robert  F.  Levey) 
Dr.  Thomas  E.  Matthew  and  his  Negro  self- 
help  organization   began   to  rehabilitate   a 


riot-wrecked   Shaw   market   and  hire   some 
local  staff  yesterday. 

But  their  occupancy  of  the  O  Street  Mar- 
ket, Seventh  and  O  Streets  nw ,  may  hasten 
a  showdown  between  Dr.  Matthew's  group — 
the  National  Economic  and  Growth  Recon- 
struction Organization  (NEGRO) — and  city 
ofBclals. 

The  Issue  Is  whether  NEGRO  can  legally 
occupy  the  building.  Dr.  Matthew  says  the 
group  can  because  It  paid  $1400  rent  and 
a  year's  taxes  to  the  owners,  the  Northern 
Market  Co..  Inc. 

A  company  spokesman  says  he  rettirned 
the  money  and  cannot  approve  occupancy 
without  a  vote  of  the  stockholders.  The  city's 
Department  of  Licenses  and  Inspections  says 
NEGRO  has  no  permit.  The  captain  of  the 
Second  Police  Precinct,  William  Trussell, 
says  he  Is  ready  to  make  arrests  as  soon  as  his 
complalnant-on-flle,  the  company,  com- 
plains. 

But  Dr.  Matthew,  a  New  York  neurosur- 
geon, forged  ahead  smilingly  yesterday. 
Wearing  a  white  lab  coat  with  "NEGRO" 
stenciled  on  the  back,  he  greeted  residents 
of  the  area,  thumped  their  knees  with  a  rub- 
ber hammer,  and  trumpeted  the  program  to 
the  press. 

His  consulting  room  was  a  sacked  butch- 
er's counter,  ruined  during  the  April  riots 
like  everything  else  In  the  bam-Uke  build- 
ing. Curtains  were  made  of  pap>er  towels. 
Instruments  were  laid  out  on  sheets  of  waxed 
paper.  There  was  no  electricity.  But  the 
patients  did  not  complain. 

They  were  being  given  physical  exams  for 
employment  with  NEGRO  at  what  Dr.  Mat- 
thews said  would  become  a  fuUy-f unctlonlng 
market  Inside  three  months. 

Jobs  were  open  as  countermen,  porters, 
baggers  or  builders.  Other  positions  will  be 
avaUable  for  boys  aged  14-18.  Dr.  Matthew 
said,  as  pushcart  peddlers  In  ghetto  streets. 

Dr.  Matthew,  no  friend  of  the  Poor  Peo- 
ple's Campaign  approach  to  Negro  economic 
equality,  accused  It  yesterday  of  "blatantly 
avoiding  the  area  c€  self-help  In  favor  of 
dependency." 

"Our  people  are  looking  for  freedom,  not 
Imprisonment."  he  said,  and  he  volunteered 
to  ball  out  of  jail  any  Poor  People's  dem- 
onstrators who  wished  to  Join  him. 


ROBERT  F.  KENNEDY  MEMORIAL 
SERVICE,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND., 
JUNE  9,  1968 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  28,  1968 

Mr.  BRADEMAS,  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
across  our  country,  and  indeed  through- 
out the  world,  memorial  services  were 
conducted  following  the  assassination  of 
Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy  this  month. 

Among  these  services  was  one  con- 
ducted In  the  capital  city  of  my  State, 
Indianapolis.  Ind.  Both  our  distinguished 
colleagues.  Congressman  Andrew  Jacobs, 
Jr..  and  Mayor  Richard  G.  Lugar,  of 
Indianapolis,  addressed  this  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  unanimous  consent 
heretofore  granted,  I  insert  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  the  prayers  and  remarks 
delivered  on  this  occasion: 

Robert  F.  Kennedy  Memorial  Service, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Jitne  9,  1968 

invocation  by  rabbi  mitrray  saltzman, 
indianapolis  hebrew  congregation 

O  Thou  who  dost  comfort  the  afBlcted  and 
sustain  the  bereaved,  we  pray  that  Thy  hand 
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may  uphold  the  sorrowing  wife,  children,  and 
family  of  Robert  P.  Kennedy. 

No  more  than  the  service  of  his  country 
was  the  aspiration  of  Robert  F.  Kennedy.  No 
less  than  the  freeing  of  men  from  Immemo- 
rial bonds  of  poverty,  despair,  bigotry  and 
futility  was  the  goal  of  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 
We  mourn  the  stillness  of  his  voice,  the  loss 
of  his  vigor,  the  absence  of  his  determined 
presence.  O  America,  you  lie  wounded  and 
we  shudder  with  grief  for  a  precious  son  has 
been  slain. 

Yet  let  us  not  forget  that  this  nation  and 
Its  Ideals  were  the  germinating  influences 
molding  Robert  Kennedy's  refined  commit- 
ments. He  fed  from  the  storehouse  of  Amer- 
ica's spiritual .  granaries.  He  was  given  sight 
by  America's  bold  vision.  His  discernment 
was  born  of  her  perception.  EQs  faith  was  In- 
spired by  her  catechism  of  liberty  and  justice 
for  all. 

O  God.  In  our  grief  we  turn,  as  he  turned, 
to  America.  In  her  was  his  trust.  In  her 
shall  rest  our  confidence.  Even  as  she  spoke 
to  him,  she  speaks  now  to  us.  We  hear  her 
speak  in  phrases  hallowed  by  the  martyrs 
who  have  lived  and  died  so  that  she  might 
greatly  serve  mankind. 

Bowed  by  our  sorrow.  In  Thy  presence.  Lord 
of  all,  we  courageously  move  toward  a  new 
day  when  compassion  and  love  shall  unite 
us  all.  This  nation  conceived  In  the  affirma- 
tion of  human  dignity  and  the  uncompro- 
mlsed  value  of  human  life,  gathers  strength 
from  that  for  which  Robert  F.  Kennedy  la- 
bored to  realize.  If  there  is  any  way  that  any 
of  us  can  bring  a  degree  of  comfort  to  his  be- 
reaved family,  surely  It  Is  through  our  con- 
secrated dedication  and  renewed  determina- 
tion to  move  forward  toward  that  end  for 
which  Robert  Kennedy  lived :  The  enthralling 
vision  of  a  nation  of  free  men  divinely  moved 
to  establish  Justice,  peace,  and  brotehrhood 
in  their  midst. 

scripture    by    THE    VERY    REVEREND    FRANCIS    R. 
TirOHY.   INDIANAPOLIS  CATHOLIC   ARCHDIOCESE 

Father  Tuohys  message  Included  3 
readings: 

1.  Psalms  140,  verses  1-4;  6-8  and  12-13. 

2.  Book  of  Wisdom  fin  Catholic  Bible 
only).  Chapter  4.  verses  7-16. 

3'  Gospel  of  St.  John.  Chapter  12,  verses 
24-26. 

REMARKS  OF  THE  HONORABLE  ANDREW  JACOBS  JR. 
REPRESENTATIVE,    IITH    DISTRICT 

We  gather  together  today  to  mourn  the 
kind  of  event  which  three  times  In  the  life- 
time of  almost  all  of  us  has  pierced  our  hearts 
with  unspeakable  grief.  Prom  the  beginning 
leaders  who  have  lived,  loved  and  taught  the 
ways  of  peace  have  seldom  been  allowed  to 
live  or  even  die  that  way. 

It  was  true  of  Lincoln.  It  was  true  of 
Kennedy,  of  Evers,  of  King  and  now  of  Ken- 
nedy again. 

How  can  one  escape  the  conclusion  that 
the  most  dangerous  thing  on  this  earth  to  do 
Is  preach  love  and  kindliness.  And  who  makes 
It  dangerous?  I  do.  And  you  do.  Why?  Two 
htmdred  million  did  not  kill  or  want  the 
killing  to  happen  and,  in  fact,  no  American 
killed.  All  legal  consequence  relates  to  the 
one  who  performed  the  murder,  still,  "no 
man  Is  an  island."  And  the  one  who  did  fire 
the  shot  lived  among  us  for  a  dozen  years. 
So  before  we  dismiss  ourselves  too  lightly, 
perhaps  we  should  reflect  on  just  what  we 
as  a  p>eople  have  come  to  accept  and  even 
want  on  the  part  of  those  who  speak  publicly 
and  those  who  entertain  us. 

None  of  the  two  hundred  million  Is  morally 
responsible  for  unwitting  negligence.  But  If 
after  learning  that  our  neglect  can  produce 
harm  we  continue  that  neglect,  then  accord- 
ing to  the  dogma  of  Dante,  we  are  deserving 
of  the  hottest  rung  In  hell. 

Every  time  we  fall  to  carry  out  the  broad 
mandate  of  creation  for  self-control;  every 
time  we  fall  to  control  the  natural  tempta- 
tion, born  of  fear  and  misunderstanding,  to 
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speak  or  print  harsh  words,  we  burn  so  much 
Incense  to  the  false  god  of  violence. 

"And  sure  It  keeps  their  honor  clean, 

the  learned  Court  believes. 
"They  never  gave  a  piece  of  plate  to 

murderers  and  thieves. 
"They  never  told  the  ramping  crowd 

to  card  a  woman's  hide. 
"They  never  marked  a  man  for  death, 

what  fault  of  theirs  he  died. 
"They  only  said  he's  awful 

and  talked  and  went  their  way. 
"By  God,  the  boys  who  did  the  work 

were  better  men  than  they.'' 

KiPLINO. 

What  each  person  says  and  does  Is  In- 
fluenced In  some  measure  by  what  Is  said 
and  done  around  him.  If  one  lives  life  sur- 
rounded by  gentleness  and  love,  his  ability 
to  control  himself  from  acts  of  violence  Is 
greater.  If  he  is  surrounded  by  an  atmos- 
phere of  hostility  and  hate,  he  Is  more  likely 
to  become  a  part  of  It  and  consider  violence 
the  thing  to  do  In  order  to  earn  respect  from 
those  who  have  expressed  hatred  for  the 
victim.  Hateful  and  violent  words  are  akin 
to  hateful  and  violent  deeds.  The  suspect 
In  the  killing  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Is 
reported  once  to  have  said,  "I'm  going  to 
kill  Martin  Luther  King  and  get  a  bounty." 
How  do  we  measure  up? 

So  the  question  occurs,  how  do  we  as  a 
nation  measure  up  on  the  scales  of  civiliza- 
tion In  terms  of  gentle  Ideas  and  kind  words? 
And  the  answer  Is  that  we  could  do  better — 
very  much  better. 

I  don't  think  we  are  a  sick  society.  Most 
of  tis  very  much  do  not  want  haim  done 
to  others.  But  In  the  busy  lives  most  of  us 
lead  we  may  have  become  a  nation  of  im- 
Intentlonal  neglect,  permitting  ourselves  and 
our  children  to  be  conditioned — even  a  bit 
hardened  to  violence. 

A  casual  accounting  of  American  habits  In 
television  and  movies  reveals  a  taste  for 
violence  which  simply  cannot  and.  according 
to  a  great  share  of  a  Congressman's  mall. 
is  7iot  separated  from  American  political 
attitudes. 

While  one  channel  shows  "The  Dirty 
Dozen,"  another  runs  film  of  Vietnam;  and 
somehow  the  fiction  and  the  reality  merge 
and  we  begin  to  have  difficulty  distinguish- 
ing one  from  the  other.  A  newspaper  finds  It 
possible  to  refer  to  killing  enemy  soldiers  as 
a  "turkey  shoot." 

We  give  Up  service  to  the  term  "gentle- 
man." 

But  how  many  remember  what  the  word 
means?  A  gentleman  Is  a  man  who  Is  gentle. 

Yet  harsh  hatred  Is  heaped  upon  a  young 
Senator  because  he  displays  an  Inclination 
to  take  seriously  the  teaching  of  Christ: 
"love  thy  enemy"  as  well  as  friends. 

It  Is  p>os6lble  to  oppose  without  hating.  And 
neither  a  nation  nor  a  man  can  hate  adver- 
saries without  having  some  of  that  hate  spill 
over  onto  friends.  Gentleness  is  not  some- 
thing to  be  ashamed  of.  Gentleness  is  not 
weakness.  There  is  a  difference  between 
strength  and  brutality;  between  pride  and 
arrogance. 

It  Is  a  shameful  commentary  on  the  Amer- 
ican volume  of  violence  that  In  this  century 
one-third  of  our  Presidents  have  been  targets 
for  the  assassin's  bullet.  It  won't  do  to  say 
that  the  general  atmosphere  of  a  country  has 
nothing  to  do  with  political  assassination. 
The  fact  is  that  the  United  States  has  had 
much  more  than  its  share  of  this  sort  of 
thing. 

So  what  shall  we  do,  we  who  are  sick  in 
our  hearts  from  the  grief  that  violence 
brings? 

Improvement  of  our  ability  to  apprehend 
and  punish  for  violence  already  done  Is  not 
enough.  If  we  continue  to  accept  for  our- 
selves and  our  children  the  words  and  ways 
of  violence  as  an  Index  to  patriotism  and  re- 
spectability. 
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If  we  as  a  nation  should  declare  on  this 
day  of  national  mourning  that  we  shall  have 
a  crash  diet  away  from  our  taste  for  vio- 
lence: that  we  shall  never  again  treat  a  man 
worse  m  life  than  In  death,  we  would  be  de- 
luding ourselves  and  merely  adding  to  pretty 
but  meaningless  Sunday  oratory 

Uttle  children  will  not  lay  aside  their  toy 
guns  and  their  parenu  will  not  lay  aside  their 
acceptance  of  violent  entertainment  and 
tough  talk  overnight. 

Let  us  begin 

Perhaps  we  older  ones  will  never  fully 
reform  But  we  could  begin  a  process.  We 
could  begin  to  teach  the  little  ones  what  is 
really  represented  when  they  play  with  toy 
guns  and  use  harsh  words,  and  watch  televi- 
sion do  the  same. 

We  can  begin  to  reject  hateful  and  violent 
words  spoken  and  printed  about  others,  and 
perhaps  even  oome  to  the  aid  of  those  who 
are  the  target  of  such  abuse,  even  those  with 
whom  we  disagree 

Perhaps  there  will  be  no  fewer  who  use 
harsh  words  But  surely  there  could  be  more 
who  would  begin  to  listen  only  to  reasoned 
words. 

"Let  US'  begin."  President  Kennedy  said 
And  if  WW-  falter  let  us  begin  again  the 
process  of  teaching  the  very  young  the  tragic 
human  folly  of  admiring  violence,  which  Is 
their  plaything  In  an  hour  and  their  master 
forever  Even  If  gentle  ways  did  not  con- 
tribute to  greater  national  safety,  they  would 
stlU  create  a  happier  way  to  live  for  all  of  ua. 

"Being  lied  about — don't  deal  In  lies. 
And  being  hated — don't  give  way  to  hating" 

Such  a  man  was  Robert  Francis  Kennedy 

Who  here  ever  heard  Senator  Kennedy  re- 
turn violent  words  for  violent  words  hurled 
against  him?  Search  your  hearts  and  recent 
memories  about  the  hateful  words  he  en- 
dured here  In  our  own  community — 'un- 
shorn and  un-American  "  But  being  hated. 
he  did  not  give  way  to  hating.  Nor  would  he 
have  us.  the  living,  hate  thoae  who  heaped 
abuse  upon  him  when  he  was  here 

He  had  that  Christ-like  quality  of  loving 
and  even  trying  to  understand  his  enemies, 
domestic  as  well  as  foreign.  He  would  gently 
kid  them  but  never,  never  hate. 

And  to  the  world  he  was  one  of  the  Amer- 
icans who  carried  for  America  the  Image  of 
youth  and  vigor  and  Ideals. 

In  the  words  of  Stevenson : 

"He  made  us  proud  to  be  Americans  Now 
he  Is  gone.  Today  we  mourn  him.  Tomorrow 
and  tomorrow  we  shall  miss  him.  And  so  we 
shall  never  know  how  different  the  world 
might  have  been  had  fate  permitted  this 
blazing  talent  to  live  and  labor  longer  at 
mankind's  unfinished  agenda  of  peace  and 
progress  for  all." 

Still,  for  those  of  you  who  loved  and  fol- 
lowed him  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  what 
his  message  would  be:   "Don't  give  up." 

On  his  death  bed  the  former  SecreUry  of 
State.  Henry  L.  Stlmson.  said  this  a«  advice 
to  young  men : 

"But  let  them  not  turn  aside  from  what 
they  have  to  do.  nor  think  that  criticism 
excuses  inaction.  Let  them  have  hope,  and 
virtue,  and  let  them  believe  In  mankind  and 
Its  future,  for  there  Is  good  as  well  as  evil, 
and  the  man  who  tries  to  work  for  the  aocxl, 
believing  in  Its  eventual  victory,  while  he  may 
suffer  setback  and  even  disaster,  will  never 
know  defeat.  The  only  deadly  sin  1  know  Is 
cynicism." 

And  this  from  Shakespeare  Senator  Rob- 
ert Kennedy  said  of  his  beloved  brother,  the 
President : 

'And  when  he  shall  die  take  him  and  cut 
him  out  Into  Uttle  stars  and  he  shall  make 
the  face  of  heaven  so  fair  that  all  the  world 
win  be  m  love  with  night,  and  pay  no  wor- 
ship to  the  garish  sun." 

We  have  lost  Senator  Kennedy,  and  the 
grief  In  our  hearts  calls  forth   the  tribute 
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of  the  sorrowing  Horatio  In  final  farewell  to 
his  departed  friend.  Hamlet: 

"Good  night  sweet  Prince,  and  may  flights 
of  angels  sing  thee  to  thy  rest." 

aBMAKKS  BY  THE   HONOBABLB  RICHAmO  C.  LUGAK. 
MAYOR 

Dear  friends,  for  the  past  few  days,  our 
nation  has  struggled  with  questions  of  sor- 
did and  horrible  motivation.  For  over  four 
years,  we  have  read  thousands  of  words  which 
tried  to  explain  the  death  of  a  President. 
With  morbid  fascination,  many  will  read  and 
listen  to  a  torrent  of  expression  which  tries 
to  explain  the  death  of  Senator  Robert  P. 
Kennedy.  Our  minds  and  our  hearts  find  It 
difficult  to  accept  the  fact  that  these  murders 
were  senseless  and  absurd.  We  are  inclined 
to  follow  two  courses  of  thought,  both  of 
which  are  potentially  disastrous. 

Some  of  our  citizens  are  certain  that  an 
unseen  conspiracy  lies  behind  the  deaths  of 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  and  Senator  Ro- 
bert F  Kennedy  and  perhaps  extends  like- 
wise to  the  murders  of  Medgar  Evers  and  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King.  Some  are  certain  that 
the  conspirators  are  steeped  in  communistic 
philosophy  and  are  trying  to  bring  our 
democracy  to  its  knees  by  paralytic  assaults 
on  our  poliucal.  religious,  and  clvU  rights 
leadership. 

Others  are  equally  certain  that  a  con- 
spiracy conslsu  of  those  who  oppose  civil 
rlghu  for  all  Americans  and  who  He  In  wait 
to  cut  down  each  leader  who  would  speak 
out  for  those  oppressed  by  social  Injustice. 
The  fact  that  the  alleged  killers  of  Dr  King 
and  Senator  Kennedy  do  not  appear  to  be 
related  even  remotely  stands  as  no  block  to 
conspiracy  logic  because  many  believe  that 
a  large  and  current  crop  of  hatred  lies  so 
close  beneath  the  surface  of  American  life 
that  the  actual  gun  man  Is  irrelevant — lit- 
erally any  one  of  a  million  men  could  have 
performed  the  act  of  murder. 

Each  of  us  who  believes  In  searching  for 
the  truth  may  wish  to  maintain  a  wait  and 
see  attitude  on  the  theories  of  conspiracy. 
For  my  own  part.  I  do  not  believe  they  are 
true  nor  am  I  Interested,  especially.  In  the 
assassins.  Prom  a  relatively  short  period  of 
public  serv-lce.  I  am  well  acquainted  by  let- 
ters, calls,  and  personal  confrontations  with 
a  legion  of  citizens  In  our  own  community 
who  are  at  best  unstable  In  their  mental  at- 
titudes and  at  worst  verge  on  madness.  If 
this  tribute  to  Senator  Kennedy  seems  em- 
barrassingly personal  to  an  objective  observ- 
er. It  has  been  composed  In  such  a  way  be- 
cause I  am  deeply  weary  of  the  drone  of 
voices  who  wish  to  chastise  the  United  States 
of  America,  use  our  brief  to  fiirther  a  po- 
litical or  theological  premise,  or  simply  to 
Indulge  In  an  emotional  purge  for  the  sake 
of  It  without  emphasis  on  the  great  lessons 
which  seem  most  Important. 

In  short,  Judao-Chrlstlan  theology  Is  clear 
and  our  own  experience  surely  testifies  that 
we  are  all  fallable  men.  We  do  not  sin  once 
or  twice  In  our  life  but  on  every  occasion 
when  we  are  determined  to  substitute  our 
wills  for  that  of  God.  We  pray.  ''Let  Thy  will 
be  done,"  but  too  hastily  Indicate  through 
our  feeble  follow-through  that  we  meant. 
"Let  my  will  be  done. "  and  let  It  be  sup- 
ported by  whatever  scriptural  or  governmen- 
tal sanctions  that  sheer  cleverness  may  bring 
to  the  fore  If  there  has  been  hatred  In 
America,  the  phenomenon  Is  not  unique  to 
our  time.  Men  far  less  conspicuous  than  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  have  been  killed  In  our  own 
city  In  recent  months  for  reasons  equally  as 
absurd  as  whatever  might  have  motivated  a 
murderer  In  Los  Angeles  on  Wednesday 
morning  Historically,  many  In  our  own  com- 
munity continue  to  be  more  Interested  in  the 
life  and  death  of  a  public  enemy  of  the 
people  who  terrorized  this  community  than 
In  Benjamin  Harrison,  a  man  who  lived  here 
and  who  was  elected  President  of  the  United 
States. 
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To  celebrate  his  life 
My  own  bias  remains  in  favor  of  celebrat- 
ing the  life  of  Robert  Kennedy  and  not  his 
assassin  or  the  climate  of  our  times,  what- 
ever It  may  be.  My  quest  In  this  statement  Is 
simply  to  ask  the  question,  why  did  he  do 
what  he  did?  The  question  Is  not  asked  of  the 
assassin  but  asked  In  a  special  way  of  Robert 
F.  Kennedy. 

Robert  Kennedy  was  a  fortunate  human 
being.  He  was  raised  by  strong  and  loving 
parents  who  did  all  that  they  could  to  bring 
his  young  Ufe  Into  unity  with  God.  with  the 
patrloac  destiny  of  his  country,  and  with 
people  of  all  walks  of  life  who  live  anywhere 
m  the  world.  He  enjoyed  the  rich  fellowship 
of  talented  brothers  and  sisters.  He  enjoyed 
the  loyalty  of  many  devoted  friends  of  widely 
diverse  backgrounds.  From  his  birth,  he  bad 
no  material  wants  and  no  financial  pres- 
sures. He  married  a  loving  and  vivacious  wife. 
He  was  the  father  of  a  great  and  growing 
family  of  his  own.  With  all  of  these  blessings, 
what  compelled  him  to  drive  himself  and 
others  at  such  an  Incredible  pace  around 
this  state  and  around  this  country  In  search 
of  pollUcal  responsibility? 

Some  men  are  drawn  to  political  office  by 
money.  For  some  the  salary  of  an  office  or 
funds  unethically  drawn  from  portions  of 
power  are  an  irresistible  lure.  Some  men  are 
less  compelled  to  seek  office  for  reasons  of 
personal  financial  gain  than  by  the  poeelblll- 
tle«  to  bend  the  law  for  the  benefit  of  rnenas. 
associates,  or  others  who  are  Impressed  by 
such  abilities  literally  to  "fix"  the  system. 
The  ambition  of  power? 
Most  will  be  quick  to  admit  that  Robert 
Kennedy,  and  John  Kennedy  before  him. 
were  not  Interested  In  money  or  In  feather- 
ing the  nests  of  cronies.  Some  will  contend 
that  It  is  obvious  they  were  Interested  in  ex- 
ercising power.  Some  will  contend,  further, 
that  they  were  willing  to  expend  money,  their 
friends,  their  families,  and  themselves  to  ob- 
tain power. 

Of  course,  the  fact  remains  that  power  Is 
sought  by  many  men  In  our  society  and  run- 
ning In  campaigns  for  elective  office  would 
appear  to  be  one  of  the  most  difficult  and 
deliberately  self-punlshlng  ways  to  obtain 
power.  Far  more  often  than  we  might  real- 
ize, power  to  effect  social  or  moral  or  eco- 
nomical change  in  our  democracy  is  exercised 
by  political  managers  who  maintain  power  by 
reasons  of  personal  wealth,  corporate  or  labor 
union  position,  ownership  of  mass  media 
such  as  newspapers,  television,  or  radio  sta- 
tions, or  men  who  employ  representative 
political  management  to  produce  and  main- 
tain a  stable  of  reliable  and  manageable  po- 
tential candidates. 

One  could  be  a  political  opponent  of  the 
Kennedy  brothers  and  still  affirm,  as  I  do. 
that  I  am  grateful  to  them  for  coming  to  the 
people,  themselves.  Both  John  and  Robert 
Kennedy  were  perhaps  ruthless  when  pom- 
pous stufl-shlrts  demanded  special  privilege. 
They  could  be  and  were  gentle  with  children 
and  youth  but  curt  with  adults  who  were 
loyal  only  when  the  sun  shlned  and  tvirned 
tall  so  very  quickly  when  clouds  appeared. 

I  am  not  certain  that  I  know  precisely  how 
Robert  Kennedy  would  have  brought  greater 
racial  unity  and  harmony  and  Justice  to  this 
nation,  but  I  know  why  he  gained  the  sup- 
port of  so  many  who  have  felt  the  lash  of  dis- 
crimination m  this  country.  The  answer  is 
simply  that  he  was  so  often  physically  there, 
himself,  in  neighborhoods  where  men  and 
women  cry  out  for  understanding.  It  Is  not 
pleasant  to  be  there  on  the  hot  pavement.  In 
the  sweat  and  dust,  and  heartbreak.  Most 
men  who  have  craved  political  power  and 
who  have  attained  and  exercised  It  have  not 
been  there.  Sadly  enough,  many  talk  as  If 
they  win  never  get  there,  that  It  Is  too  dan- 
gerous, too  uncertain — that  personal,  open 
campaigning  may  need  to  be  curtailed  If  our 
leadership  Is  to  survive. 
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The  Irony  of  Robert  Kennedy's  last  cam- 
paign was  the  fact  that  for  all  of  his  exer- 
tion and  for  all  of  his  popular  victories,  for 
all  the  Identification  with  youth  and  the 
future,  with  the  alienated  and  dispossessed 
of  our  society,  for  all  of  his  courage  and  In- 
dependence In  calling  the  shots  himself  un- 
bossed  and  tmobstructed  by  whatever  power 
brokers  remain  in  our  society.  It  Is  certainly 
unclear  whether  he  would  have  attained  the 
prize  of  nomination  by  his  party.  Contrary 
to  popular  opinion,  the  percentage  possibili- 
ties for  success  do  not  lie  with  those  who 
champion  reform. 

The  turmoil  of  our  times 

But  we  are  in  a  period  of  transition  In 
history.  In  my  Judgment,  It  Is  doubtful 
whether  more  countries  have  been  In  such 
Internal  turmoil  at  any  one  time  since  1848. 
The  youth  of  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Prance. 
Communist  China,  Spain  are  pulling  In 
seemingly  opposite  political  directions  and 
are  in  process  of  re-orderlng  those  countries 
and  others.  The  same  is  happening  in  the 
United  States.  John  and  Robert  Kennedy 
brought  an  unvisual  degree  of  dignity  and 
responsibility  to  that  change  in  the  realm 
of  statecraft.  Medger  Evers  and  Martin  Lu- 
ther King  afforded  channels  of  responsibility 
in  the  civil  rights  movements.  I  have  been 
influenced  by  each  and  the  passing  of  each 
has  been  a  grievous  shock  which  at  the 
moment  seemed  unendurable. 

Sometimes  at  moments  such  as  these,  we 
would  be  less  than  hum.in  if  we  did  not  have 
feelings  of  lear  and  inadequacy.  Sometimes, 
we  might  even  entertain  a  fleeting  thought 
of  such  disgust  that  We  wonder  why  we  carry 
on  in  the  face  of  hostility  and  malice  and 
evil  which  seems  to  abound  around  us.  On 
occasion.  I  have  been  deeply  discouraged  to 
read  letters  from  cltiaens  in  this  community 
who  wrote  with  such  hatred  and  used  such 
strong  words  as  "treason"  that  I  have  won- 
dered why  one  would  want  to  continue  in 
public  service. 

I  am  certain  Senator  Kennedy  knew  very 
well  why  he  continued  on  and  down  deep  £0 
do  each  of  us.  With  all  of  his  blessings,  he 
still  had  a  conscience  and  the  terrible  human 
predicament  of  living  in  a  world  of  suffering 
all  about  him.  He  was  compelled  to  act.  and 
he  sought  change  through  reform  and  recon- 
ciliation In  the  ways  he  thought  best  as  long 
as  he  had  life  to  do  so. 

This  memorial  service  for  him  comes  only 
two  months  after  the  burial  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  and  It  seems  like  many  years 
since  I  affirmed  the  course  of  action  which 
Indianapolis  would  take  for  the  next  four 
years.  I  have  no  way  of  knowing  how  Robert 
Kennedy  would  have  Implemented  the  goals 
and  sentiments  I  set  forth  on  January  8.  but 
I  am  led  to  believe  through  conversation  with 
his  aides  that  at  some  point  he  read  the 
words  I  ana  about  to  repeat  and  expressed  his 
admiration  and  kinship  for  an  unknown 
young  mayor  who  he  was  not  to  meet. 

In  his  memory  and  to  fortify  our  own 
resolve.  I  say  again  today,  "Many  thousands 
still  feel  privately  that  decline  and  decay 
of  our  great  urban  areas  Is  Inevitable.  In- 
deed, the  odds  are  long  because  the  prob- 
lems are  so  enormous  and  complex  and  our 
skepticism  as  a  community  la  still  a  great 
deal  more  obvious  than  our  brave  public 
words  of  confidence.  Yet  the  fact  remains 
that  on  this  one  occasion,  you  have  given 
a  young  man  an  opportunity  to  serve  1461 
days  In  an  experiment  with  the  idea  that 
an  honest,  businesslike,  intelligent,  and 
compassionate  government  will  be  very  dif- 
ferent and  that  we  will  all  love  Indianapolis 
a  great  deal  more  after  we  have  survived 
the   experiment. 

"The  dangers  of  this  administration  are 
obvious  to  all  of  us.  So  much  more  Is  ex- 
pected because  so  many  more  hopes  have 
been  raised.  Moral  frailty  which  might 
seem  a  necessary  evil  of  big  city  govern- 
ment will  not  be  treated  so  kindly  In  an 
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enterprise  which  has  been  chosen  for  Its 
Idealism.  Lapses  of  thought  will  seem  less 
excusable  In  an  administration  chosen  for 
Intelligence  rather  than  one  selected  to  per- 
form the  role  of  caretaker  or  mortician. 

"But  let  us  remember  from  the  outset 
that  a  Mayor  Is  no  stronger  than  the  life 
which  each  of  you  In  this  community  has 
for  Indianapolis  and  for  one  another.  I  will 
think,  and  plan,  and  speak,  and  plead,  and 
pray,  but  we  will  be  greater  In  the  next  four 
years  only  if  you  respond  very  generously. 
"I  have  enjoyed  that  rarest  of  all  gifts, 
the  opportunity  to  speak  and  to  act  as  a 
free  man,  an  Independent  spirit  who  was 
beholden  to  no  man  and  determined  to 
seek  the  truth. 

After  each  winter  a  more  beautiful  spring 
"The  truly  free  man  must  be  a  man  for 
all  seasons.  I  have  been  grateful  for  each. 
After  each  winter  has  come  a  more  beautiful 
spring.  And  soon,  other  young  men  who 
fight  In  our  behalf  today  In  a  foreign  land 
will  return  to  enjoy  a  springtime  In  their 
lives.  All  of  our  young  fighting  men  share 
with  us  now  the  winter  of  our  discontent. 
We  are  disquieted  by  fears  of  racial  strife,  by 
fears  of  violence  on  our  city  streets,  and  per- 
haps by  fears  that  the  Bedrock  certainties 
of  moral  Judgment  have  been  sliding  Into  a 
fog,  and  that  while  we  comfortably  enjoy 
business  as  usual,  the  family  next  door  suf- 
fers the  anguish  each  night  of  knowing  that 
a  young  man  Is  In  danger. 

"Some  of  us  are  not  prepared  to  pay  the 
price  for  living  In  a  Just  society  which  Is 
equal  and  open  to  all  men.  But  I  say  to 
each  of  you,  please  prepare  to  pay  that  price 
because  I  intend  to  ask  it  of  you.  If  we  are 
to  enjoy  social  peace  In  this  community.  It 
will  prevail  only  so  long  as  our  physical 
force  Is  combined  with  a  passion  for  Justice. 
I  Intend  to  walk  the  sidewalks  of  this  city, 
visit  the  factories,  the  schools,  and  the  play- 
grounds, and  grasp  as  many  hands  this  year 
as  I  did  last.  Last  year,  I  needed  your  votes 
and  a  chance  to  do  the  things  I  had  sug- 
gested. 

"This  year.  I  will  need  your  strength,  your 
quiet  confidence,  and  your  pledge  to  help. 
And  the  next  year,  I  will  be  back  again  be- 
cause we  must  run  this  course  together.  We 
live  in  harmony  only  when  the  right  words 
are  spyoken  to  the  right  people  at  the  right 
time.  Life  Is  not  merciful  to  those  who  sug- 
gest great  plans  and  aims  but  execute  them 
halfheartedly. 

"We  will  act  and  speak  in  a  timely  man- 
ner, but  I  hope  too  that  we  will  enjoy  dur- 
ing all  of  these  coming  days  an  experience 
which  may  be  a  product  of  the  tensions  of 
our  trials  and  errors — let  us  become  a  much 
more  friendly  city.  Let  us  grow  closer  to- 
gether rather  than  fragmenting  ourselves  In 
tiny  areas  of  excluslveness.  Let  us  meet  to- 
gether as  entire  communities  In  our  school 
buildings.  Let  us  support  each  other's 
churches  and  neighborhood  associations.  Let 
us  help  many  to  become  owners  of  businesses, 
many  more  to  own  homes,  and  all  of  our 
children  to  have  the  tools  of  health  and 
education  which  will  make  Indianapolis  a 
brighter  city  in  yesu-s  to  come. 

"Time  and  life  are  precious.  We  are  re- 
sponsible for  all  that  we  do.  We  can  no  longer 
plead  Ignorance  of  the  tasks  and  challenges 
before  us.  Let  us  help  each  other  to  do  his 
best." 

Let  this  be  remembered  as  one  time  and 
one  place  in  which  men  and  women  said 
with  the  Scriptures,  "Now  death  where  Is 
thy  sting?"  Victory  Is  His  and  ours  because 
we  gave  ourselves  at  the  time  we  were  needed 
and  there  Is  now  new  life  within  each  one  of 
us  and  In  our  city. 

Why  the  frenzied  pace? 
But  some  would  Inquire  still,  why  is  the 
pace  so  frenzied?  Why  must  all  the  Ills  which 
plague  mankind  be  attacked  today  and  simul- 
taneously without  rest  and  respite? 
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There  was  a  time  before  the  deaths  of 
John  and  Robert  Kennedy  when  I.  too.  took 
the  viewpoint  that  change  Is  In  the  wind 
but  that  change  can  come  through  the  mel- 
lowness of  time  and  the  patient  work  of  an 
Albert  Schweitzer  laboring  In  Lambarene  over 
the  course  of  many  decades. 

Now  I  am  Inclined  to  believe  that  words 
which  should  be  spoken  today  should  not 
be  left  until  a  seemingly  more  appropriate 
time,  responsibilities  which  could  be  shoul- 
dered now  should  not  be  left  until  the  times 
seem  more  right. 

Eh'en  If  I  have  confessed  that  I  am  not 
certain  about  the  precise  means  which  Rob- 
ert Kennedy  sought  to  employ  and.  In  fact, 
his  pragmatic  philosophy  made  numerous 
adaptations  even  during  his  weeks  among  us 
this  year  In  Indianapolis,  he  sensed  correctly 
that  the  youth  of  America  are  In  favor  of  a 
new  sense  of  J'jstlce  for  those  who  are  handi- 
capped by  race,  by  physical  disability,  by 
accident  of  birth,  by  any  of  a  number  of 
factors  which  have  made  this  world  more 
cruel  and  Justice  more  uncertain. 

For  those  of  us  who  are  Involved  even  In 
a  small  way  as  political  campaigners  for  a 
better  life,  for  the  furthering  of  God's  will 
on  this  Earth  as  well  as  in  the  life  to  come, 
we  are  angered  and  eru-aged  over  the  death 
of  Robert  Kennedy  in  the  .same  way  as  one  of 
our  law  enforcement  officers  would  be  en- 
raged over  the  murder  of  a  feUow  officer  In 
the  streets  of  our  city  by  a  common  felon. 
And  yet  slowly  our  anger  dissolves  Into  tears 
as  we  ponder  the  calm  and  courageous  eulogy 
of  a  surviving  brother.  Senator  Edward  Ken- 
nedy, a  man  with  every  right  to  be  vengeful, 
but  Instead  a  man  who  asked  the  right  ques- 
tion before  he  spoke.  And  that  question  must 
always  be  for  many  of  us,  "What  would  our 
Lord  Jestis  Christ  say  and  do  If  He  waa 
among  us  at  this  time  and  this  moment?" 
And  so  It  must  be  for  us  as  we  are  influ- 
enced by  the  words  of  two  great  poets,  Wil- 
liam Shakespeare  and  Dylan  Thomas  when 
we  said  last  night  to  Robert  Kennedy.  "Good 
night  sweet  prince."  "Do  not  despair  for  In 
the  sunlight  of  today  death  shall  have  no 
dominion,  death  shall  have  no  dominion, 
death  shall  have  no  dominion."  because  we 
shall  dream  with  you  and  your  brothers 
"things  that  never  were  and  say  why  not?" 
(Note. — The  benediction  was  given  by  The 
Reverend  P.  Benjamin  Davis.) 


THE  PRESIDENT  HAS  THE  RIGHT 
AND  THE  RESPONSIBILITY  TO 
FILL  VACANCIES  ON  THE  NATION'S 
HIGHEST  COURT  DURING  HIS 
ENTIRE  TERM— EVENING  STAR 
PRESENTS  A  WELL-REASONED 
COMMENT 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or    WEST    VniGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  June  28,  1968 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
support  the  appointments  of  Justice  Abe 
Fortas  to  be  the  Chief  Justice  and  Judge 
Homer  Thornberry  to  be  Associate  Jus- 
tice of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  the  President  has 
not  only  the  right  but  the  responsibility 
to  fill  vacancies  on  the  Court  as  long  as 
he  serves  as  our  Chief  Executive. 

I  disagree  with  those  persons  who  in- 
dicate that  Presidential  appointments 
now  are  in  the  nature  of  a  lame-duck 
action. 

The  President  is  expected  by  the 
American  people  to  act  as  their  President 
during  his  entire  term  of  ofiQce.  It  is 
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begging  the  question  to  intimate  that 
President  Johnson  should  not  make  these 
selections  now. 

I  recognize  the  Individual  responsibil- 
ity of  each  Senator  to  assess  the  men 
on  their  own  merits.  This  is  a  matter 
for  individual  Judgment. 

I  believe  that  the  Senate  will  approve 
these  jurists.  They  have  proved  them- 
selves men  of  the  temperament  and  the 
capability  to  hold  these  positions  with 
distinction  and  honor. 

Mr.  President,  an  editorial,  "New 
Court  Lineup."  in  the  June  27,  1968.  is- 
sue of  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Evening 
Star,  presents  a  very  cogent  and  well- 
reasoned  observation  on  the  filling  of 
the  vacancies  on  the  Court. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  it  Inserted  in  the  Rbcord 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

■  N«W  COtntT  LlNTDP 

ThB  choice  of  Judge  Homer  Thomberry 
to  All  the  vacancy  on  the  Supreme  Court  Is 
the  crucial  factor  m  the  Judicial  changes  an- 
nounced yesterday  by  President  Johnson  For 
while  the  "Uberar'  Justices  In  any  event  will 
retain  a  5-to-4  majority,  the  evolvement  of 
Judge  Thornberry's  philosophy  will  have  an 
Important  bearing  on  the  direction  which  the 
court  takes  In  the  future. 

He  Is  described  In  some  news  reports  as  a 
"liberal."  But  this  Is  not  a  very  meaningful 
term.  During  his  15  years  In  the  Hoxise,  he 
was  close  to  Speaker  Sam  Raybum.  which 
hardly  suggests  that  he  will  go  charging  off 
Into  left  field  when  he  takes  his  place  on  the 
high  bench. 

A  son  of  parents  who  were  deaf  mutes,  he 
worked  his  wav  through  high  school,  college 
and  law  school.  He  was  a  member  of  one  of 
the  best  law  firms  In  Houston.  As  a  man  and 
as  a  Judge,  he  Is  highly  respected  by  the 
lawyers  who  practiced  before  him.  He  ha* 
tuwl  five  years  of  Judicial  experience  and  has 
■onrcd  as  a  district  attorney  The  reports  that 
come  to  us  re.lect  enthusiastic  approval  ol 
this  nomination. 

All  of  this  has  to  be  tempered  with  a  cer- 
tain reservation.  A  Solomon  could  not  predict 
where  a  man  will  come  down  when  he  takea 
his  place  on  the  Supreme  Court  But  our 
hope  and  belief  Is  that  Judge  Thomberry 
will  travel  the  middle  road,  eschewing  both 
the  right  and  the  left.  If  so.  the  fact  that  he 
has  long  been  a  close  personal  friend  of 
Lyndon  Johnson  Is  not  something  to  be  held 
against  him  when  the  Senate  votes  on  his 
confirmation. 

The  elevation  of  Justice  Abe  Portas.  also 
a  close  friend  and  adviser  of  the  President, 
has  brought  forth  complaints  of  "cronyism." 
But  the  fact  of  a  close  association  with  a 
President  is  not  a  disqualifying  factor  In  Ju- 
dicial selections.  What  counts  Is  the  quality 
of  the  nominee 

No  one  can  fault  Fortas  on  the  grounds 
of  Intellectual  qualification  or  legal  compe- 
tence. One  question,  however.  Is  whether  he 
has  the  temperament  that  many  look  for 
In  a  man  who,  as  Chief  Justice,  is  to  stand 
as  a  symbol  of  even-handedness.  There  are 
some  who  think  of  Fortas  as  an  "operator," 
and.  depending  upon  the  meaning  one  at- 
taches to  the  term,  there  may  be  some  basis 
for  this.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that 
John  Marshall,  now  regarded  as  one  of  the 
great  chief  Justices,  was  very  much  of  an 
"operator"  In  his  bitter  political  feuds  with 
Thomas  Jefferson.  So  perhaps  hasty  Judg- 
ment on  this  score  should  be  avoided. 

We  do  not  put  much  stock  In  the  con- 
tention that  a  "lame  duck"  President  should 
refrain  from  naming  a  new  Chief  Justice. 
And  we  say  this  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
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Lyndon  Johnson,  as  majority  leader,  did  not 
hesitate  to  bottle  up  many  o:  Elsenhower 
court  appointments  until  after  the  1960  elec- 
tion was  over.  If  there  is  a  light  over  his  con- 
firmation. Fortas  la  moet  likely  to  run  Into 
trouble  because  some  senators  feel  very 
strongly  that  he  misled  them;  that  he  testi- 
fied one  way  on  interrogation  of  criminal 
suspects  during  the  hearing  on  his  nomi- 
nation to  the  bench,  and  then  made  a  180- 
degree  turn  after  donning  the  Judicial  robes. 
At  this  Juncture,  however.  It  seems  unlikely 
that  this  will  be  a  formidable  barrier  to  his 
promotion. 

This  leaves  the  problem  of  how  to  evaluate 
the  performance  of  Earl  Warren  during  the 
15  years  he  presided  over  the  court  as  Chief 
Justice. 

It  has  been  said  that  he  stepped  down 
at  this  tUne  to  avoid  the  risk  that  Richard 
Nixon  might  be  elected  In  November  and 
then  appoint  his  successor.  We  prefer  not  to 
believe  that  any  such  shabby  political  con- 
sideration was  the  motivating  factor.  In  his 
letter  to  the  President.  Warren  gave  the 
weight  of  77  years  as  the  sole  reason  for 
his  decision  to  retire.  If  there  was  any  other 
reason.  It  probably  was  that  the  court  under 
his  direction  had  been  steered  Into  a  stormy 
controversy  that  could  hardly  fall  to  preju- 
dice IM  work  In  the  future.  One  Item  of 
evidence  In  support  of  this  was  the  over- 
whelming vote  by  which  Congress  passed  the 
omnibus  crime  bill,  and  the  President's  un- 
willingness to  veto  It.  This  measure  was  not 
as  some  have  charged,  an  assault  on  the 
court.  But  It  certainly  reflected  a  serious 
and  deepseated  discontent  with  some  of  the 
decisions  by  the  "Warren  Court." 

It  most  surely  does  not  follow,  however, 
that  the  final  Judgment  of  the  16  Warren 
years  will  be  an  unfavorable  one.  It  Is  too 
early  at  this  stage  to  say.  Our  view  Is  that 
some  of  the  rulings  should  be  modified,  and 
we  hope  they  will  be.  But  the  great  ad- 
vances made  by  the  court,  notably  in  such 
areas  as  racial  equality  and  political  reform, 
are  most  unlikely  to  be  condemned  when 
time's  verdict  Is  rendered. 


THE  lOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  AMER- 
ICANS FOR  CONSTITUTIONAL  AC- 
TION 


June  28,  1968 

zens  who  sincerely  believe  that  the 
United  States  now  faces  a  crisis  of  such 
proportions  as  to  jeopardize  its  survival 
and  that  of  its  citizens  as  a  free  people. 
The  group's  goals  are  twofold:  first, 
to  help  reelect  to  the  U.S.  Senate  and 
House  those  legislators  who  have  shown 
by  their  voting  records  allegiance  to  the 
original  spirit  and  principles  of  the  Con- 
stitution: and  second,  to  assist  in  recruit- 
ing and  electing  others  of  like  mind  to 
strengthen  the  ranks  of  constitutional 
conservatives  in  Congress. 

The  ACA  program  consists  of  profes- 
sional campaign  assistance  by  providing 
conservative  candidates  with  statistical 
research,  speech  material,  art  layouts, 
personalized  news  releases,  counseling  of 
new  candidates,  news  releases  designed 
to  refute  'smears."  and  ACA-publlshed 
materials.  Also  included  is  the  ACA  In- 
dex which  contains  the  voting  records 
of  Senators  and  Representatives  on  the 
crucial  measures  acted  on  in  the  session 
just  ended,  as  well  as  the  cumulative 
voting  records  from  1955  to  the  present 
for  Senators  and  from  1957  for  Repre- 
sentatives; and  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord Digest  and  Tally,  issued  periodically, 
which  contains  brief  analyses  of  crucial 
measures  pending  in  the  Congress  and 
the  votes  on  such  measures.  The  Con- 
gressional Record  Digest  and  Tally  also 
contains  significant  speeches  and 
debates. 

All  fxmds  made  available  to  ACA  are 
used  entirely  for  support  of  constitu- 
tional candidates  as  almost  all  services 
are  rendered  by  trustees  without  com- 
pensation or  reimbursement. 

Mr.  President.  I  take  this  means  to 
commend  the  ACA  for  its  outstanding 
work,  not  only  in  aiding  candidates  but 
also  in  assisting  through  a  number  of 
programs  to  promote  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. The  organization  has  contrib- 
uted to  the  awareness  of  the  public  and 
I  am  pleased  to  salute  their  efforts. 


HON.  CLIFFORD  P.  HANSEN 

or   WTOMIMO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  28,  1968 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  our  coun- 
try is  facing  a  major  challenge  to  our 
govenimental  system — the  only  solution 
to  which  is  education.  We  must  inform 
our  people  so  they  will  not  only  be  aware 
of  the  problems  we  face  but  will  be  able 
intelllgencly  to  aid  in  finding  solutions  to 
these  problems. 

An  organization  known  as  the  ACA. 
Americans  for  Constitutional  Action,  lo- 
cated at  20  E  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.,  has  helped  greatly  in  making  the 
public  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  na- 
tional crisis  which  America  faces.  It  has 
helped  to  inform  American  citizens  in 
the  principles  of  constitutional  conserva- 
tism, and  the  organization  and  proper 
fimctions  of  government  in  a  free  so- 
ciety, by  distributing  widely  certain  edu- 
cational materials. 

The  ACA  celebrates  its  10th  anniver- 
sary June  27,  1968.  This  is  a  nonpar- 
tisan, nonprofit,  nationwide,  political 
action  organization.  The  organization 
was  organized  in  1958  by  a  group  of  cltl- 


THE  FOURTH  OP  JULY 


HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  28,  1968 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Thursday — the  Fourth  of  July — is  a  spe- 
cial day  in  the  hearts  of  Americans  and 
free  men  eversrwhere.  On  this  day  we  re- 
call and  honor  the  courage  of  a  small 
band  of  men  who  pledged  their  lives, 
their  fortxmes,  and  their  sacred  honor 
to  build  a  new,  independent  nation  of 
freedom. 

The  spirit  and  ideals  of  the  American 
Revolution  in  1775  have  substantially 
changed  the  thoughts,  cultures,  and  the 
destiny  of  mankind.  Our  Revolution  has 
kindled  the  desire  for  more  individual 
freedom  on  every  continent  in  the  world. 

Ralph    Waldo    Emerson,    the    famed 
American  poet,  put  it  most  aptly  in  his 
famous  "Concord  Hymn,"  when  he  said: 
Here  once  the  embattled  farmers  stood. 
And  fired  the  shot  heard  "round  the  world. 

Indeed.  It  was  a  shot  heard  around  the 
world  and  it  reverberates  today  as  men  In 
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other  lands  seek  to  athleve  or  regain  the 
freedoms  our  forefathers  secured  for  us. 

With  this  Fomth  of  July  we  approach 
our  Nation's  second  centennial.  It  is  ap- 
propriate then  that  we  remind  ourselves 
of  what  America  is.  why  she  is  great,  and 
leaflBrm  our  faith  in  our  heritage. 

America  was  conceived,  has  been  and 
is  the  bastion  of  freedom.  The  brave  men 
who  fought  for  independence;  the  bril- 
liant and  courageous  men  who  infused 
our  Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights  with 
their  ideals  and  who  dared  to  try  a  new 
form  of  government  of,  by,  and  for  the 
people;  the  millions  who  have  sought 
refuge  and  hope  in  her  midst,  and  our 
.soldiers  who  have  gallantly  given  their 
lives  to  preserve  her — all  did  so  in  the 
belief  that  America  is  man's  best  hope 
for  freedom  and  dignity. 

The  spirit  of  the  American  Revolution 
lias  been  instilled  into  each  new  genera- 
tion and  into  each  immigrant  entering 
her  ports.  That  spirit  was  not  a  hot, 
bloody  revolution  led  by  men  seeking 
kingdoms  or  the  subservience  of  fellow 
citizens.  It  was  a  revolution  of  individ- 
uals seeking  to  guarantee  freedom  and 
liberty  for  themselves  and  generations  to 
come.  Since  then,  millions  of  men, 
women  and  children  have  given  of  their 
'lod-given  talents  to  conquer  .a  wilder- 
ness, to  reap  the  harvest  of  our  bounti- 
ful natural  resources,  to  develop  rail- 
roads, to  build  hospitals,  opera  houses, 
and  homes  for  orphaned  children. 

Her  citizens  have  always  been  free 
from  a  State  police  force,  from  dictator- 
ship, from  a  .system  of  the  divine  right 
of  kings  or  politicians.  In  America, 
neighbor  has  helped  neighbor,  friend 
lias  helped  friend,  doctors  have  cared 
I  or  the  poor  and  rich  alike,  education 
has  been  open  to  all.  and  a  nation  of 
law.  not  men.  has  prevailed. 

Today,  the  spirit  of  1775  is  still  the 
.•■pirit  of  most  Americans — Americans 
.striving  to  preserve  the  qualities  that 
iiave  made  our  Nation  great,  to  build 
upon  that  greatness  and  to  right  wrongs 
wherever  they  exist  in  our  society. 

Yet,  there  also  is  a  small  minority  that 
■claims"  they  are  revolutionaries.  But 
t  lieir  concept  of  revolution  is  defiance  of 
the  law,  the  use  of  force  and  violence, 
the  trampling  of  the  rights  of  the  ma- 
.'orlty. 

The  heroes  of  many  of  the  so-called 
revolutionary  student  and  minority 
movements  are  not  young  revolution- 
aries like  Nathan  Hale,  who  cried :  "I  only 
legret  that  I  have  but  one  life  to  give 
for  my  coimtry,"  nor  Patrick  Henry, 
v.hose  faith  in  freedom  was  "Give  me 
liberty,  or  give  me  death."  Their  heroes 
nre  Fidel  Castro.  Che  Guevara,  Mao  Tse- 
T  ung — men  who  slaughtered  millions  and 
oppress  billions — men  who  made  slaves 
of  those  they  claimed  to  liberate. 

That  is  why  the  radicals  and  militants 
V  ho  would  transform  this  country  will 
.'  urely  fail :  because  the  men  they  revere, 
'he  goals  they  seek,  the  methods  they 
employ  cannot  match,  and  cannot 
eclipse,  the  American  heroes,  the  Ameri- 
can goals,  the  American  way  you  and  I 
commemorate  this  Fourth  of  July. 

As  long  as  we  reaffirm  our  faith  in  the 
American  Revolution  of  1775  and  make 
\.hatever  sacrifice  is  necessary  to  pre- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

serve  it.  freedom  will  continue  not  only 
in  America  but  around  the  world. 


LEGAL  QUESTIONS  ON  TRANS- 
PLANTS  PROBED 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

or    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  28,  1968 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
biggest  questions  concerning  medical  sci- 
ence today  is  the  morality  and  the  legal- 
ity of  transplanting  organs  in  humans. 
I  want  to  place  in  the  Record  an  arti- 
cle from  the  Knoxville.  Tenn..  News- 
Sentinel,  which  pays  tribute  to  an  east 
Teimessee  expert  in  the  legal  aspects, 
Attorney  Erma  Greenwood,  of  Knoxville. 
Mrs.  Greenwood  is  one  of  the  better 
lawyers  in  Tennessee  and  in  our  Nation, 
and  I  am  sure  her  comments  will  be  of 
interest  and  value  to  many  readers : 
IjEgai.  Questions  on  Transplants  Probed 
(By  Georglana  Pry) 

The  transplant  of  a  murder  victim's  heart 
in  Houston,  Texas,  has  raised  questlor^  on 
the  legality  of  such  acts  In  the  minds  of 
many  persons. 

They  should  call  on  Mrs.  Erma  Griffith 
Greenwood,  a  Knoxville  lawyer  who  in  the 
last  year  has  become  somewhat  of  an  expert 
on  legal  repercussions  of  transplants. 

As  the  advisor  to  the  Transplantation  So- 
ciety, an  International  organization  formed 
a  year  ago  in  Oak  Ridge,  she  has  had  to  be- 
come knowledgeable  on  the  subject  of  trans- 
plants. Dr.  Christian  Barnard,  of  South  Af- 
rica, who  performed  the  world's  first  heart 
transplant,  Is  a  member  of  the  society. 

STATUTE  defines  DEATH 

In  the  Houston  case,  the  victim  was  de- 
clared dead  by  the  county  medical  exam- 
iner's office  three  hours  before  the  hospital 
said  she  died.  The  victim's  death  was  ruled 
a  homicide. 

Mrs.  Greenwood  said  some  of  the  questions 
arose  because  Texas  has  a  statutory  defini- 
tion of  death — death  being  when  the  heart 
stops. 

In  contrast,  Tennessee  does  not  have  a 
statutory  definition  of  death  and  the  courts 
have  always  accepted  medical  definitions, 
she  said. 

ANSWERS    QUESTIONS 

In  an  interview,  Mrs.  Greenwood  explored 
some  of  the  questions  asked  In  connection 
with  the  Houston  transplant.  Here  are  the 
questions   and   her  answers: 

1.  Can  an  autopsy  report,  required  In 
homicide  cases  in  Texas  but  not  In  Ten- 
nessee, be  considered  complete  with  the  heart 
missing? 

"I  don't  see  any  problem  there.  The  re- 
moval of  the  heart  is  part  of  an  autopsy  in 
which  the  internal  organs  are  examined.  It 
would  seem  to  me  the  heart  would  be  more 
completely  examined  if  the  doctors  were  go- 
ing to  put  it  in  someone  else." 

2.  If  a  total  autopsy  was  Impossible,  could 
it  affect  the  prosecution,  and  defense  In  a 
murder  trial? 

"Not  In  Tennessee.  It  might  depend  on  the 
laws  In  other  states.  But  you  always  get  back 
to  the  cuuse  of  death  established  by  medical 
evidence." 

3  Could  a  heart  transplant  team  be  pros- 
ecuted for  interfering  with  a  planned  au- 
topsy by  removing  a  homicld«  victim's  heart? 

"Not  m  Tennessee.  That's  not  an  Insur- 
mountable problem,  even  in  Texas.  However, 
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they  might  be  sued  If  the  heart  is  removed 
without  permission    (of   the  next  of  kin)." 

The  Transplantation  Society  may  cast 
some  Influence  In  meeting  the  medical  and 
legal  repercussions  of  any  kind  of  trans- 
plant. 

The  society  was  set  up  principally  to 
disseminate  particularly  to  surgeons,  scien- 
tific knowledge  on  the  biology,  chemistry, 
immunology  and  genetics  of  transplanta- 
tion and  their  clinical  applications. 

AEG  PROVIDES  FUNDS 

Funds  to  finance  the  society  Initially 
came  from  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and  were  used  to  publish  research  findings 
for  private  and  public  doctors. 

Since  Incorporating  in  February  1967.  the 
society  itself  has  decided  to  engage  In  re- 
search, and  some  of  the  AEC  funds,  as  well 
as  some  from  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  are  being  used  to  support  that  ac- 
tivity. 

Mrs.  Greenwood  said  one  reason  the  socie- 
ty was  established  in  the  United  States  Is 
because  of  the  basic  research  in  transplants 
being  done  at  Oak  Ridge  National  Labora- 
tory. The  absence  here  of  a  statute  defining 
death,  but  the  existence  of  one  that  au- 
thorizes residents  to  will  parts  of  their  body 
to  another  person  or  to  research,  made  In- 
corporation in  Tennessee  appealing,  she 
said. 

BODY'S   REJECTION    BIG    PROBLEM 

Tlie  incorporators  include  Dr.  Charles  C. 
Congdon  of  Oak  Ridge,  who  has  a  worldwide 
reputation  as  a  pioneer  in  research  dealing 
with  the  body's  rejection  of  transplanted 
organisms — "the  big  problem"  In  whether 
a  transplant  Is  a  success  or  a  failure. 

Other  Incorporators,  all  transplant  re- 
searchers at  Oak  Ridge,  are  Drs.  Raymond 
A.  Popp  and  his  wife.  Diana  M.  Popp,  Pennell 
Lane;  and  Dr.  Raymond  G.  Cragle  and  Dr. 
Joan  Wright  Goodman,  both  of  Oak  Ridge. 

The  chief  legal  problem  of  the  society 
has  been  a  "peculiar"  one.  Mrs.  Greenwood 
said.  It  was  getting  the  society  recognized 
by  the  Federal  Government  as  a  charitable 
organization,  so  that  contributions  could 
be  tax  deductible. 

CONTRIBUTORS  THROUGHOUT  WORLD 

Part  of  the  problem  came  about  because 
contributors  live  throughout  the  world  and 
have  dlffereilt  monetary  systems  from  that 
in  the  United  States. 

To  qualify  as  a  charitable  organization, 
none  of  the  money  is  to  go  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  a  country  doing  a  great  deal  of 
transplant  research.  At  the  same  time,  Rus- 
sia won't  let  its  money  go  outside  the  coun- 
try. 

It  became  an  International  problem  that 
was  resolved  with  the  help  of  the  AEC  and 
NIH,  Mrs.  Greenwood  said.  Contributions  to 
the  society  are  now  tax  deductible. 


TURNOVER  CEREMONIES  OP  THE 
PACIFIC  WAR  MEMORIAL  AT 
CORREGIDOR    ISLAND 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  28,  1968 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  was  privileged  to  attend  the  official 
turnover  ceremonies  of  the  Pacific  War 
Memorial  at  Corregidor  Island  on  Jime 
22,  1968.  The  invocation  was  offered  by 
Father  Pacifico  A.  Ortiz,  S.J.,  a  veteran 
of  Corregidor  and  wartime  chaplain  of 
the  late  President  Quezon  of  the  Philip- 
pines. His  invocation  follows : 
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Invocation 
(By  Father  Pactflco  A.  Ortiz.  S.J.) 

Almighty  and  eternal  God  whc«*  provi- 
dence ha«  gxilded  our  people  in  their  long 
struggle  for  freedom,  behold  gathered  in  Thy 
presence,  around  the  President  of  our  Re- 
public—the remnants  of  that  army  which  26 
years  ago  fought  lt»  last  battle  in  the  fast- 
nesses of  Bataan  and  on  this  Island  fortress 
of  Corregldor. 

We  stand  on  historic  ground:  It  was  here 
In  the  tunnels  of  this  mountain  under  the 
leadership  of  Quezon  and  McArthur  that  far- 
reaching  decisions  were  made  which  forged 
forever  the  friendship  of  the  American  and 
Filipino  peoples  in  the  crucible  of  battle  and 
on  the  anvil  of  courage,  honor  and  mutual 
loyalty. 

We  stand  on  heroic  ground:  it  was  here 
that  Filipino  and  American  soldiers  fought 
to  the  limit  of  hum:m  endurance.  Ull.  in 
the  words  of  Gen.  Walnwright.  they  laid  down 
their  arms  "with  broken  heart,  and  held 
bowed  down  In  sadness,  but  not  in  shame.' 

We  stand  on  hailoK-rd  ground:  For  who- 
ever stands  on  this  Island,  stands  under  the 
banners  ot  that  forlorn-hope  of  gallant  men 
who  at  Tt»y  command  rode  out  their  last 
mission  through  the  tunnels  of  these  burnt- 
out  hills  into  the  valley  of  the  shadows  of 
death. 


For  these  our  fallen  comrades.  O  God  we 
stand  at  salute  and  pray;  Let  Thy  peace 
de«cend  on  them  and  the  splendor  of  Thy 
eternal  vision 

For  us  their  living  comrades  who  re- 
member them,  we  pray  O  God,  let  memory 
be  kind,  and  forgetting  all  the  ugliness  of 
war.  remember  only  the  magnificent  side 
of  It:  remember  only  as  a  badge  of  honor 
that  In  the  noontide  of  our  youth.  Thou 
didst  call  us  to  bear  for  freedom  the  perils 
and  passions  of  war;  that  In  Its  muck  and 
agony,  we  discovered  our  true  and  noble 
selves— bow  we  too.  even  we.  by  what  mir- 
acle of  courage  we  knew  not  of,  oould  rise 
to  unsealed  heights  of  selflessness  and  her- 
oism, and  If  only  for  a  moment,  for  an 
hour,  for  a  day,  did  learn  under  enemy  at- 
tack, to  forget  our  selfish  selves,  and  to 
throw  away  our  lives  for  a  friend,  for  a 
comrade,   for   our   native   land. 

Grant.  O  God.  that  as  we  stand  today  in 
a  twilight  of  peace  amid  "the  doubts  of 
civil  life  more  besetUng  and  harder  to  over- 
come than  all  the  misgivings  of  the  battle- 
field." that  we  whom  Thou  hast  chosen 
and  tempered  In  the  crucible  of  war.  m»y 
become.  In  peace,  worthy  instruments  of 
Thy  providence  to  teach  our  children  and 
our  children's  children  the  uncompromising 
gospel  of  freedom:  that  freedom  cannot  be 
bought    from    one's    enemy,    nor    fully    In- 


herited from  one's  ancestors,  nor  perma- 
nenUy  maintained  by  one's  friend— that  free- 
dom belongs  to  none  but  to  the  brave:  to 
a  people  always  ready  to  fight  Ita  own  Ba- 
taan, survive  Ita  own  death  march,  and. 
under  enemy  bombardment  stand  Immov- 
able like  Corregldor. 

On  this  living  rock,  as  on  the  heart  of 
the  nation,  we  beseech  you,  O  God,  write 
this  gospel  of  freedom:  write  It.  If  need  be, 
as  those  who  died  here  26  years  ago,  write 
It  in  their  blood— write  It  as  your  own  Son 
wrote  His  epitaph  on  the  Rock  of  Calvary: 
'Greater  love  than  this  no  man  hath  that  a 
man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends."  Amen. 
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THE  "PUEBLO":  HOW  LONG, 
MR.  PRESIDENT? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Friday.  June  28,  1968 
Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  the 
158th  day  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  her  crew 
have  been  In  North  Korean  hands. 


HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— il/onday,  July  1,  1968 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rabbi  Mark  I.  Brener.  Congregation 
Etz  Jacob.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Heavenly  Father,  we  beseech  Thy 
blessing  on  the  constituency  of  this  au- 
snist  body  of  Representatives  of  our 
Nation. 

Grave  is  the  responsibility  and  heavy 
Is  the  burden  of  leadership 

Guide  our  thoughts,  words,  and  ac- 
tions to  the  fulfillment  of  our  temporal 
welfare  and  our  eternal  happiness,  to 
legislate  in  the  spirit  of  our  Founding 
Fathers  with  probity  to  all  and  partiality 
to  none. 

In  a  world  torn  by  strife,  animosity, 
and  human  degradation.  America  sym- 
bolizes the  hopes  and  yearnings  of  free 
men  the  world  over. 

We  pray  Thee  to  endow  our  chosen 
leaders  with  wisdom,  courage,  and  fore- 
sight. 

Wisdom— to  legislate  with  dignity, 
love,  and  compassion. 

Courage — to  uphold  our  democratic 
way  of  life  and  espouse  our  commitment 
to  freedom  and  human  equity. 

Foresight — to  continue  to  be  the  path- 
finders and  trailblazers  of  new  goals  in 
democracy,  and  to  be  a  lighthouse  unto 
all  the  peoples  who  sail  In  darkness  upon 
life's  uncharted  sea. 

May  our  American  Nation  ever  be 
worthy  of  its  God-given  destiny  to  hold 
aloft  the  flaming  torch  of  freedom  and 
to  help  usher  in  that  happier  day  of  a 
world  at  peace  and  at  one  with  Thee. 
our  Father  in  heaven.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The   Journal   of   the   proceedings   of 


Thursday, 
approved. 


June  27,  1968,  was  read  and 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  bills  and  a  concur- 
rent resolution  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H  R.  3865.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maurltz 
A.  Sterner: 

H.R.  10673.  An  act  to  amend  title  III  of  the 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Act.  1921,  as 
amended:  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  785.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
lating to  the  pay  of  the  U.S.  Capitol  Police 
force  for  duty  performed  In  emergencies. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  follow- 
ing titles: 

S.  102.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  consider  a  petition  for  rein- 
statement of  an  oil  and  gas  lease  (Wyoming 
0310090): 

S.  443.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  ot 
the  Interior  to  consider  a  petition  for  rein- 
statement of  an  oil  and  gas  lease  (Wyoming 
0280122): 

S.  823.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  reinstate  oil  and  gas  lease 
( Las  Cruces  063610) ;  and 

S.  2047  An  act  to  exempt  certain  vessels  en- 
gaged In  the  fishing  industry  from  the  re- 
qulrementa  of  certain  laws. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  joint  and 
concurrent  resolutions  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S.  2628.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  Incorporate  the  National  Education 
Association  of  the  United  States."  approved 
June  30.    1906    (34   Stat.   804): 

S  2960.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment, promotion,  separation,  and  retirement 
of  commissioned  officers  of  the  Environmental 
Science  Services  Administration,  and  for 
other  purposes; 


S.J.  Res.  171.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  appointment  of  Robert  Strange  Mc- 
Namara  as  Citizen  Regent  of  the  Board  of 
Regente  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution; 

S.  Con.  Res.  76.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing acceptance  for  the  National  Statu- 
ary Hall  collection  of  statues  of  Father 
Damlen  and  King  Kamehameha  I,  presented 
by  the  State  of  Hawaii:  and 

S  Con.  Res.  77.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  parta  1  and  2  of  Senata  hearings  on 
"Status  and  Puttire  of  Small  Business." 


COMMUNICATION     FROM     THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Junk  28,  1968. 
The  Honorable  the  SPEAKxa, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Sn:  Pursuant  to  authority  granted  on 
June  27.  1968.  the  Clerk  received  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  today,  the  following 
message: 

That  the  Senate  passed  without  amend- 
ment the  Joint  Resolution  (H.J.  Res.  1368 1 
entlUed  "Making  continuing  appropriation.- 
for  the  fiscal  year  1969.  and  for  other  pur- 


poses. 


Respectfully  yours. 

W.  Pat  Jennings. 
Clerk,  V.S.  House  of  Representatives. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
announce  that  pursuant  to  the  authority 
granted  him  on  Thursday,  June  27,  1968. 
he  did  on  June  28,  1968.  sign  the  follow- 
ing enrolled  joint  resolution  of  the 
House:  House  Joint  Resolution  1368, 
joint  resolution  making  continuing  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  1969  and 
for  other  purposes. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
OrFicE  or  THE  Clerk, 
U.S.  House  op  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  27,  1968. 
Re:  Civil  AcUon  Pile  No.  19599. 
The  Honorable  the  Speaker. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Sir:  By  this  letter  I  am  transmitting 
to  you  a  summons  In  a  civil  action  directed 
against  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  I  was  served 
with  this  petition  on  the  25th  day  of  June  by 
certified  mall.  In  addition  to  notifying  you  of 
this  action  in  accordance  with  2  U.S.  Code 
118  a  copy  of  this  summons  Is  being  forward- 
ed to  the  U.S.  District  Attorney  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  statute  I  am  requesting  the 
U.S.  District  Attorney  to  enter  an  appear- 
ance, file  an  iinswer  and  defend  this  civil 
action.  Additionally  I  am  notifying  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  that  this 
suit  lias  been  filed  against  me  In  my  official 
capacity  as  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Copies  of  these  letters  and  notification  are 
attached  hereto. 

This  summons  Is  attached  and  the  matter 
is  presented  for  such  action  as  the  House  In 
its  widom  may  see  fit  to  take. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

W.  Pat  Jennings, 
Clerk,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 


ISSUING  OF  PERMITS  AND  LICENSES 
TO  CAMPING  GROUPS  AND  IN- 
DIVIDUALS 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  afternoon 
I  intend  to  introduce  a  joint  resolution 
which  is  designed  to  prevent  the  kind  of 
problems  we  have  had  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  with  such  incidents  as  occurred 
in  Resurrection  City.  At  the  same  time 
this  legislation  would  not  violate  the 
right  of  individuals  or  groups  to  petition 
the  Government  or  to  assemble  peacably. 

The  joint  resolution  would  attempt  to 
accomplish  this  purpose  by  providing 
first,  that  no  permit  or  license  would  be 
issued  to  any  group  or  organization 
which  would  deny  access  to  the  area  to 
any  other  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

The  joint  resolution  would  also  provide 
that  no  permit  or  license  w^ould  be  issued 
to  any  group  or  individual  for  use  of 
areas  in  the  National  Capital  parks  if 
such  use  would  alter  the  land  or  the  fa- 
cilities on  that  land  in  any  manner  other 
than  what  might  normally  be  expected 
from  its  dedicated  use. 

Third,  a  provision  of  this  joint  resolu- 
tion would  prevent  absolutley  the  trans- 
fer of  any  police  powers  from  the  duly 
constituted  authorities  to  any  other  agen- 
cy, individuals  or  groups  except  as  spe- 
cifically covered  by  statute. 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  fully  support  President 
Johnson's  call  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  lower  the  voting  age  to 
18.  This  proposal  is  long  overdue.  For  too 
many  years  now  we  have  kept  intelligent, 
sensitive,  and  mature  young  people  out  of 
the  voting  booths  by  clinging  to  a  series 
of  laws,  which  are  unjust  and  outmoded. 

America's  youth  deserve  the  chance, 
not  only  to  be  heard  in  debate,  but  to 
voice  their  convictions  by  voting  for  the 
candidate  of  their  choice.  This  is  a 
fundamental  right  in  democracy,  a  right 
for  which  many  18-  to  21-year-olds  are 
now  fighting  in  Vietnam. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  ask  our  young 
people  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  their 
country  on  the  one  hand,  and  deny  them 
the  right  to  vote  on  the  other. 

We  cannot  tell  them  that  they  are  men 
enough  to  fight  our  wars,  but  too  im- 
mature to  make  a  judgment  about  who 
is  the  best  candidate  in  an  election. 

I  have  unbounded  confidence  in  the 
future  of  America.  I  have  confidence  be- 
cause we  are  producing  the  best  informed 
and  most  matured  group  of  young  people 
in  our  history.  These  youngsters  are 
proving  in  countless  ways  that  they  are 
mature  and  wise.  To  deny  them  the  right 
to  vote  is,  in  my  view,  a  great  miscarriage 
of  justice. 

President  Johnson  has  now  shown  us 
the  way  to  eliminate  this  barrier  between 
what  is  right  and  necessaiy,  and  what  is 
wrong  but  stubbornly  perpetuated. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  with  our  President  in  creating  a 
new  era  of  fairness  and  justice  for  the 
young  people  of  America.  Let  us  give 
them  the  right  to  vote.  By  so  doing  we 
shall  be  giving  ourselves  a  new  oppor- 
tunity to  strengthen  the  democratic 
society  we  value  and  cherish. 


PRESIDENT    JOHNSON'S    PROPOSAL 
ON  VOTING  LAWS 

Mr.    ALBERT.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Consent  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


SALE  OR  EXCHANGE  OF  ISOLATED 
TRACTS  OF  TRIBAL  LANDS.  FLAT- 
HEAD RESERVATION,  MONT. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  13780) 
to  provide  for  sale  or  exchange  of  iso- 
lated tracts  of  tribal  lands  on  the  Flat- 
head Reservation.  Mont. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  in  the  report  accom- 
panying this  bill  there  is  a  letter  printed, 
which  Is  signed  by  Harry  R.  Anderson, 
Assistant  Secretary'  of  the  Interior.  In 
this  letter  it  is  said : 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
this  proposed  report  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  administration's  program.  The  Bureau, 
however,  will  comment  separately. 

I  would  like  to  ascertain  as  to  whether 
the  Bureau's  own  comments  are  avail- 
able. 


Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  did 
discuss  this  with  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida I  Mr.  Haley  1,  and  also  with  the  com- 
mittee concerned.  I  am  informed  no  com- 
ments have  beein  received  from  the  Bu- 
reau, and  it  is  their  understanding  that 
no  comments  are  going  to  be  sent  up. 
However,  they  are  seeking  on  the  tele- 
phone at  this  time  some  direct  official 
word  from  the  Bureau  to  that  effect.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  it 
would  be  possible  to  pass  over  this  bill 
at  this  time  and  return  to  it  at  the  con- 
clusion of  tlie  reading  of  the  calendar, 
if  we  are  able  to  get  that  confirmation. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous con.sent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPOSITION  OF  FUNDS  APPROPRI- 
ATED TO  PAY  A  JUDGMENT  IN  FA- 
VOR OP  THE  CREEK  NATION  OF 
INDIANS  IN  INDIAN  CLAIMS  COM- 
MISSION DOCKET  NO.  21 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  *H.R.  14205) 
to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  funds 
appropriated  to  pay  a  judgment  in  favor 
of  the  Creek  Nation  of  Indians  in  Indian 
Claims  Commis.sion  docket  No.  21.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Penn.sylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  re.serving  the  right  to  object, 
may  I  interrogate  one  of  the  handlers 
of  this  bill? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  ask  this  general 
question  on  the  next  three  bills  which 
provide  for  payments  of  judgments  pre- 
viously granted  to  Indian  tribes  and  for 
a  pro  rata  distribution  to  a  roll  of  mem- 
bers of  the  tribes.  When  we  had  a  similar 
bill  for  the  California  Indians  several 
weeks  ago,  I  believe  I  asked  the  same 
question.  It  is  whether  some  provision 
should  be  made  or  has  it  been  thought  of 
here,  and  this  is  another  situation  where 
perhaps  we  could  have  established  schol- 
arship funds  or  family  planning  instead 
of  doling  the  money  out  to  be  spent 
indiscriminately  and  with  no  lasting  ben- 
efit. Was  this  discussed  in  the  committee 
with  respect  to  these  three  bills? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Penn.sylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  can 
say  quite  affirmatively  to  the  gentleman 
with  regard  to  the  Creek  Nation,  a  major 
portion  of  which  is  located  in  the  district 
I  serve,  that  tribe  of  Indians  does  at  this 
time  have  an  active  education  program 
and  they  are  engaged  very  actively  in 
promoting  vocational  training  programs, 
and  school  construction  and  higher  edu- 
cation programs  for  Indians  of  that 
tribe. 

This  is  a  decision  by  the  tribe  itself, 
concurred  in  by  the  director  in  this  in- 
stance, that  a  per  capita  distribution 
would  be  in  order  and  that  it  would  meet 
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the  problems  that  are  problems  of  all 
the  tribe  without  at  the  same  time  inter- 
ferlriK  with  ongoing  programs  that  are 
In  operation  for  educaUon.  All  thr«  of 
these    bills   should    be   passed   without 

delay.  ,       ,      ..- 

Mr    JOHNSON    of   Pennsylvania.   Is 

that  same  thing  true  of  the  ne^tt  ^^^o 
tribes?  Does  that  apply  to  aU  three  bUls? 
Mr    EDMONDSON.   With   respect  to 
the  Creek  bUls.  it  does  apply. 

With  respect  to  the  Delaware  Tribe 
Indians,  this  is  a  much  smaller  group.  I 
think  it  is  a  tribe  that  has  pretty  weU 
been  Integrated  into  our  society  and  in 
which  most  of  the  chUdren  are  attending 
the  public  schools  and  in  which  there  is 
not  as  great  a  requirement  for  tribal  edu- 
cational funds  that  there  is  in  the  case 
of  some  other  tribes. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
have  an  additional  question.  In  view  of 
the  demands  made  by  certain  Indians 
who  were  in  Resurrection  City  and 
charging  that  the  Government  had 
cheated  them,  and  so  forth,  when  these 
payments  are  made  wUl  a  release  be 
Uken.  so  these  people  wiU  finally,  once 
and  for  all.  recognize  they  have  been 
paid  so  that  they  wUl  not  be  coming 
back  to  Washington  and  charging  they 
have  been  gypped  and  that  we  owe  them 
huge  sums  of  money  in  the  future? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  ,     t_4  .^ 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  When  the  gentleman 
refers  to  those  who  were  back  here  in 
the  Poor  People's  Campaign,  supposedly 
speaking    for    the    Indian    tribes,    they 
were  not  in  reality  speaking  for  the  In- 
dian tribes  as  such.  Those  people,  camp- 
ing in  our  National  Capital,  were  not  a 
part  of  the  group  to  which  we  are  giving 
the  benefits  provided  in  this  legislation. 
It  so  happens  that  these  judgment 
funds  are  row  fixed.  By  law  we  have  de- 
termined   the   time    during    which    the 
Indians  might  file  their  claims.  That 
time  has  passed.  The  termination  of  the 
filing  period  has  now  fixed  the  number 
of  claims.  Unless  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  should  happen   to  pass 
another  act  there  wUl  be  no  more  claims. 
Mr.   JOHNSON   of   Pennsylvania.   Of 
course,  the  indictment  was  to  the  treat- 
ment of  all  Indians. 

May  I  agam  ask  my  question?  Will  a 
final  release  be  taken  when  these  moneys 
are  paid,  so  that  they  wiU  be  considered 
to  have  been  paid  in  full? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  May  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  Pennsylvania,  when  the  covut  issues 
the  decree  the  court  establishes  the 
amount  and  the  interest  accumulated 
since  the  court  decree.  That  is  all  there 
is  to  it.  That  is  a  final  receipt. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  note  in  the  report  that 
$3  million  of  this  money  is  drawing  S'j 
percent  interest.  Why  does  not  all  of  It 
draw  5' '  percent  interest? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  my 
colleague  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Moneys  which  are  left 


in  the  Treasury  draw  4  percent  under  the 
statute.  If  they  are  taken  out  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  placed 
on  deposit  in  other  depositories,  like  the 
banks  of  the  United  States,  they  usually 
get,  during  the  present  period,  additional 
interest  over  and  beyond  that  authorized 
to  be  paid  by  Treasury. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand  that,  and 
that  is  what  the  report  shows;  $3  million 
was  Uken  from  the  Federal  Treasury 
and  put  out  on  short-term,  high-inter- 
est-bearing securities.  Why  was  not  all 
of  it  put  out  at  5 '  2  percent? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Because  the  request 
was  not  made  by  the  tribal  council. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  see. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  ReifelI. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  for  yield- 
ing. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr.  As- 
pOTALLl.  for  his  explanation  In  regard 
to  the  question  raised  by  the  gentleman 
Irom  Pennsylvania  as  to  when  we  are 
going  to  have  a  final  settlement  so  that 
we  will  not  have  individuals  coming  to 
Washington,  as  has  happened  recently 
with  respect  to  the  Poor  Peoples  March. 
It  would  be  of  interest  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania.  I  am  sure,  to 
know  that  the  United  Sioux  Tribes,  of 
which  I  am  a  member  in  South  Dakota, 
passed  a  resolution  in  duly  assembled 
session  that  they  did  not  want  to  have 
any  part  in  this  meeting  down  here  in 
Washington  because  they  did  not  feel  it 
would  be  of  any  avail. 

It  was  particularly  interesting,  and  I 
am  quite  pleased  to  know,  that  the  Na- 
tional Congress  of  American  Indians, 
meeting  in  duly  called  session  In  Albu- 
querque. N.  Mex..  resolved  that  none  of 
their  people  should  offlclaUy  be  here  as  a 
part  of  this  march  in  Washington. 

But  this  is  a  free  society,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  individuals  may  have  certain  feel- 
ings about  how  they  have  been  treated 
in  the  past  and  how  they  are  treated 
at  present.  Of  course,  there  is  nothing 
anyone  can  do  to  prevent  those  individ- 
uals from  coming  here  and  protesting, 
even  though  this  Congress  and  the 
courts  and  the  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion deal  justly  with  every  individual 
tribe's  complaints  and  desires. 

I  just  wanted  to  make  that  explana- 
tion and  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  for  his  explanation  of  the  sit- 
uation as  It  respects  the  Indians  who  are 
before  the  Congress  with  their  com- 
plaints or  with  their  needs,  whether 
they  are  based  on  treaties,  or  other  con- 
siderations. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania for  yielding. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Haley  1. 

Mr.  HALEY.  May  I  say  to  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  that  leaders  of  both  of 
these  tribes  have  expressed  their  abso- 


lute disgust  with  any  Indian  who  came 
here  to  Washington  to  participate  in 
the  so-called  Poor  People's  March. 

I  might  also  Inform  my  friend,  that 
goes  for  many  other  tribes  of  the  Amer- 
ican Indians. 

I  think  the  Indians  you  had  down  there 
protesting  probably  had  less  Indian  blood 
than  you  and  I  have.  I  think  probably 
they  belong  to  some  other  dark-hued 

race. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  that  explanation.  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJl.  14205 
Be  it  enacted   by  the  Senate  and  Hou.-. 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America   in   Congress   assembled.   That    the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  prepare  a  roli 
of  all  persons  who  meet  the  following  r< - 
qulrements:   (a)  they  were  born  on  or  prior 
to  and  were  living  on  the  date  of  this  Act 
(b)   their  names  or  the  names  of  lineal  ai.- 
cestors    appear    on    any    of    the    document ~ 
Identified  herein  or  on  any  available  census 
rolls  or  other  records  acceptable  to  the  Sec- 
retary. 

(1)  The  Final  Rolls  of  Creeks  by  Blood 
which  were  closed  as  of  March  4,  1907: 

(2)  Claims  of  Friendly  Creeks  paid  under 
the  Act  of  March  3.  1817  (H.R.  Doc.  200.  20.1. 
1828); 

(3)  Census  of  the  Creek  Nation.  1833,  made 
pursuant  to  article  2  of  the  treaty  concluded 
March  24,  1832  (Senate  Doc.  612.  1835,  Emi- 
gration    Correspondence.     1831-1833,     pages 

239—395) : 

(4)  Land  Location  Registers  of  Creek  In- 
dian Lands,  made  pursuant  to  the  Treaty  c>: 
March  24.  1832; 

(5)  Any  emigration  or  muster  rolls  '  . 
Creek  Indians; 

(6)  Any  lists  of  self-emigrant  Creek  clali;.- 
ants  (including  those  contained  in  Sena'e 
Ex.  Doc.  198.  50:1,  1888,  and  HJl.  Ex.  Do.- 
238.51:2,1891). 

Applications  for  enrollment  must  be  nua 
with  the  Area  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Ir.- 
dlan  Affairs.  Muskogee,  Oklahoma,  In  ti  e 
manner  and  within  the  time  limits  prescrlljoci 
for  that  purpose.  The  determination  of  the 
Secretary  regarding  the  ellglblUty  of  an  ap- 
plicant shall  be  final. 

Sec.  2.  After  the  deduction  of  attorney  fees, 
litigation  expenses,  the  costs  of  dlstrlbutlc.:. 
and  the  cost  of  preparing  the  roll  pursuant  -> 
section  1  of  this  Act,  the  funds.  Including 
interest,  remaining  to  the  credit  of  the  Crect: 
Nation  as  constituted  August  9.  1814.  which 
were  appropriated  by  the  Act  of  April  30. 
1965.  to  pay  a  Judgment  obtained  In  Indi.n 
Claims  Commission  docket  numbered  21.  sha.. 
be  distributed  on  a  per  capita  basis  to_:: 
persons  whose  names  appear  on  the  roll.  Tlie 
funds  so  distributed  shall  not  be  subject  to 
Federal  or  State  income  taxes. 

Sec    3.  The   Secretary  shaU   distribute    i 
share  payable  to  a  living  enroUee  directly  ; -) 
such  enrollee  or  In  such  manner  as  Is  deemed 
bv  the  Secretary  to  be  In  the  enrollee's  best 
interest,    and    he    shall    distribute    the    per 
capita  share  of  a  deceased  enrollee  to  l.s 
heirs  or  legatees   upon  proof  of  death  and 
inheritance    satisfactory    to    the    Secretary 
whose  findings  upon  such  proof  shall  be  fina. 
and  conclusive.  Sums  payable  to  enroUees  <  r 
their   heirs   or   legatees   who   are   less   than 
twenty-one  years  of  age  or  who  are  under 
legal  disability  shall  be  paid  to  the  persons 
who  the  Secretary  determines  wUl  best  pro- 
tect their  Interests. 

Sec  4  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  to 
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carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  Includ- 
ing establishing  an  appropriate  deadline  for 
filing  applications. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  Une  9.  strike  out  "Secretary:"  and 
insert  "Secretary,  which  identify  the  person 
as  a  Creek  Indian.  Including  ancient  docu- 
ments or  records  of  the  United  States  lo- 
cated m  the  National  Archives,  State  or 
county  records  In  the  Archives  of  the  sev- 
eral States  or  counties  therein  or  In  the 
courthouses  thereof,  and  other  records  that 
would  be  admissible  ae  evidence  In  an  ac- 
tion to  determine  Indian  lineage." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  i-ead  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


Secretary  of  the  Interior  determines  will  best 
protect  their  interests. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
authorized  to  prescribe  rules  and  regula- 
tions to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  including  an  appropriate  deadline  for 
filing  applications  for  enrollment. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  2,  line  20,  strike  out  "enroUees" 
and  insert  "enrollee" 

On  page  2,  line  22,  strike  out  "including 
the  establishment  of  trusts,". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DISPOSITION  OP  FUNDS  APPROPRI- 
ATED TO  PAY  JUDGMENT  IN 
FAVOR  OF  CREEK  NATION  OP  IN- 
DIANS, INDIAN  CLAIMS  COMMIS- 
SION DOCKET  NO.  276 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  16211) 
to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  funds 
appropriated  to  pay  a  judgment  in  favor 
of  the  Creek  Nation  of  Indians  in  Indian 
Claims  Commission  docket  No.  276.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  16211 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  Of  the  United  States  of 
Am,eTica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  prepare  a 
roll  of  the  Creek  Indians  who  meet  the  fol- 
lowing requirements:  (1)  they  were  born  on 
or  prior  to  and  living  on  the  date  of  this  Act. 
and  (2)  their  names  or  the  names  of  lineal 
ancestors  through  whom  eligibility  Is  claimed 
appear  on  either  the  1857  or  1859  payment 
roll  prepared  pursuant  to  Article  VI  of  the 
Treaty  of  August  7.  1856  (11  Stat.  699),  or 
on  the  Pinal  Roll  of  Creeks  by  Blood  closed 
as  of  March  4,  1907,  pursuant  to  statute. 

(b)  Applications  for  enrollment  shall  be 
filed  with  the  Area  Director,  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs.  Muskogee,  Oklahoma,  in  the 
manner,  within  the  time  limit,  and  on  the 
form  prescribed  for  that  purpose.  The  deter- 
mination of  the  Secretary  of  the  eligibility 
for  enrollment  of  an  applicant  shall  be  final. 

Sec.  2.  All  costs  Incident  to  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  paid  by 
appropriate  withdrawals  from  the  judgment 
funds  referred  to  la  this  section.  After  de- 
ducting attorney  fees  and  all  other  costs,  the 
remainder  of  the  funds  including  interest, 
to  the  credit  of  the  Creek  Nation  appropri- 
ated by  the  Act  of  October  27,  1966  (80  Stat. 
1057),  shall  be  distributed  in  equal  shares 
to  those  persons  whose  names  appear  on  the 
roll  prepared  in  accordance  with  section  1 
of  this  Act.  The  funds  so  distributed  shall 
not  be  subject  to  Federal  or  State  Income 
taxes. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  shall  distribute  a 
share  payable  to  a  living  enrollee  directly 
to  such  enrollee  or  In  such  manner  as  Is 
deemed  by  the  Secretary  to  be  In  the  en- 
rollee's best  Interest  including  the  establish- 
ment of  trusts,  and  the  per  capita  share  of 
a  deceased  enrollee  shall  be  paid  to  his  heirs 
or  legatees  uijon  proof  of  death  and  inherit- 
ance satisfactory  to  the  Secretary,  whose 
findings  upon  such  proof  shall  be  final  and 
conclusive.  Sums  payable  to  enroUees  or  their 
heirs  or  legatees  who  are  less  than  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  or  who  are  under  legal  dis- 
ability shall  be  paid  to  the  persons  whom  the 


DISPOSITION  OF  FUNDS  APPRO- 
PRIATED TO  PAY  JUDGMENT  IN 
FAVOR  OF  DELAWARE  NATION  OF 
INDIANS,  INDIAN  CLAIMS  COM- 
MISSION DOCKET  NO.  337 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  16402) 
to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  funds 
appropriated  to  pay  a  judgment  in  favor 
of  the  Delaware  Nation  of  Indians  in 
Indian  Claims  Commission  docket  No. 
337.  and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  16402 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  prepare  a  roll 
of  all  persons  who  meet  the  following  re- 
quirements for  eligibility:  (a)  They  were 
born  on  or  prior  to  and  living  on  the  date  of 
this  Act;  (b)  their  name  or  the  name  of  a 
lineal  ancestor  appears  on  the  Delaware  In- 
dian per  capita  payroll  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary on  April  20,  1906,  or  (c)  their  name 
or  the  name  of  a  lineal  ancestor  Is  on  or  Is 
eUglble  to  be  on  the  constructed  base  census 
roU  as  of  1940  of  the  Absentee  Delaware  Tribe 
of  Western  Oklahoma,  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  or  (d)  they  are  lineal 
descendants  of  Delaware  Indians  who  were 
members  of  the  Delaware  Nation  of  Indians 
as  constituted  at  the  time  of  the  Treaty  of 
October  3.  1818  (7  Stat.  188),  and  their  name 
or  the  name  of  a  lineal  ancestor  appears  on 
any  available  census  roll  or  any  other  records 
acceptable  to  the  Secretary.  No  person  shall 
be  eligible  to  be  enrolled  under  this  section 
who  Is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
Applications  for  enrollment  must  be  filed 
with  the  Area  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  Muskogee,  Oklahoma,  or  the 
Area  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, Anadarko,  Oklohama,  on  forms  pre- 
scribed for  that  purpose.  All  applications 
filed  shall  be  reviewed  and  a  Judgment  of  the 
eligibility  of  each  applicant  will  be  made  and 
notice  given  In  writing  to  the  respective  area 
directors  by  a  committee  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  two  Oklahoma  Delaware 
groups  prior  to  submission  of  names  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for  accept- 
ance on  the  distribution  roll.  The  determina- 
tion of  the  Secretary  regarding  the  utiliza- 
tion of  available  rolls  or  records  and  the 
eligibility  for  enrollment  of  an  applicant 
shall  be  final. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  withdrawn  from 
the  funds  on  deposit  In  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  Delaware 
Nation  that  were  appropriated  by  the  Act 
of  October  7,  1964  (78  Stat.  1033).  and  the 
interest  accrued  thereon,  using  the  Interest 
fund  first,  $7,000,  which  shall  be  divided 
equally  between  the  Cherokee  Delawares  and 


the  Delaware  Tribe  of  Indians  of  Western 
Oklahoma,  and  shall  be  available  for  claims 
expenses  Incurred  by  the  duly  authorized 
personnel  of  the  two  tribal  groups,  as  set 
forth  in  their  Joint  resolution  adopted  on 
September  9,  1967. 

Sec.  3.  After  the  deduction  of  attorney 
fees  and  expenses,  litigation  expenses,  all 
costs  incident  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
and  to  making  the  payments  authorized  by 
this  Act,  Including  the  cost  of  roll  prepara- 
tion, which  shall  be  paid  by  appropriate 
withdrawals  from  the  judgment  fund,  the 
unexpended  balance  of  the  funds  on  deposit 
In  the  Treasury  shall  be  distributed  In  equal 
shares  to  those  persons  whose  names  appear 
on  the  roll  prepared  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 1  of  this  Act.  No  person  shall  be  en- 
titled to  more  than  one  per  capita  share  of 
the  funds. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  shall  distribute  a 
share  payable  to  a  living  enrollee  directly  to 
such  enrollee.  The  Secretary  shall  distribute 
the  per  capita  share  of  a  deceased  enrollee 
to  his  heirs  or  legatees  tipon  proof  of  death 
and  inheritance  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary 
whose  findings  upon  such  proof  shall  be  final 
and  conclusive.  Sums  payable  to  enroUees 
or  their  heirs  or  legatees  who  are  less  than 
twenty-one  years  of  age  or  who  are  under 
a  legal  disability  shall  be  paid  to  the  persons 
whom  the  Secretary  determines  will  best 
protect  their  Interests,  Including  the  estab- 
lishment of  trusts. 

Sec.  5.  The  funds  distributed  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  subject 
to  Federal  or  State  Income  taxes. 

Sec  6.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized  to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  In- 
cluding a  deadline  for  filing  enrollment  ap- 
plications. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

On  page  2,  line  16,  strike  out  "notice"  and 
insert  "recommendation". 

On  page  2,  lines  18  and  19,  strike  out  "Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs"  and  insert  "Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior". 

On  page  3,  line  7,  after  "resolution"  Insert 
"niunbered  4-68". 

On  page  4,  line  1.  strike  out  "to  the  persons 
whom"  and  insert  "In  accordance  with  such 
procedures  as". 

On  page  4,  line  2.  strike  out  "Interests,  in- 
cluding the  establishment  of  trusts."  and  in- 
sert "interests.".  , 

On  page  4,  line  5,  strike  out  ".taxes."  and 
insert  "tax.". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CONSTRUCTION-DIFFERENTIAL 
SUBSIDY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  fH.R.  17524) 
to  amend  section  502  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  relating  to  construc- 
tion-differential subsidies. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  understand  that  this 
is  a  recurring  bill  on  the  Consent  Calen- 
dar, and  certainly,  as  I  have  said  before 
recently  on  this  floor,  no  one  appreciates 
the  need  for  U.S.  merchant  marine  ships 
any  more  than  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri speaking,  having  served  on  the 
Airlift  and  Sealift  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  for  the 
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past  6  to  8  years.  However,  when  this 
bill  was  last  considered,  on  June  20.  1966. 
it  was  extended  for  1  year  only.  This  bill 
extends  It  for  2  years. 

I  wonder  If  we  could  have  some  com- 
ment. Mr.  Speaker,  as  to  why  this  is  ex- 
tended this  long.  In  view  of  the  expected 
new  administration  and  in  view  of  the 
new  Congress  coming  into  effect;  and 
finally  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
duction cost  plus  the  delivery  cost  equals 
the  total  of  costs.  We  cannot,  as  a  Na- 
tion, go  ahead  using  the  taxpayers' 
money  forever  in  a  subsidy  program  that 
averages  more  than  50  percent — in  fact, 
from  49  6-percent  subsidy  up  to  55-per- 
cent subsidy— forever,  without  any  pro- 
tective tariff  and  without  getting  to  the 
basic  cause  of  our  cost  of  production 
being  over  that  of  other  nations  who  also 
build  ships. 

It  seems  to  me  what  we  need  is  more 
automation  in  our  shipbuilding  yards, 
lessened  production  costs,  more  protec- 
tion, and  more  concentration  of  indus- 
try and  fe§s  subsidy  from  the  taxpayers' 
purse.  Perhaps  we  are  approaching  this 
year-ln-and-year-out  request  on  the 
Consent  Calendar  by  unanimous  consent 
of  all  who  participate,  on  the  wrong  basis. 
I  simply  ask  the  question  as  to  why  we 
should  extend  this  for  2  years  and  why 
we  are  resorting  to  a  subsidy  rather  than 
by  updating  and  equalizing  shipbuild- 
ing techniques  and  costs. 

I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman   from   Maryland    (Mr.   Ga«- 

MATZ]. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman has  correctly  said  that  they  were 
down  as  low  as  49.6  percent.  Of  course, 
it  is  hard  to  say  how  much  less  It  will 
be  in  the  next  2  years  and  how  much  the 
actual  cost  will  be.  It  is  impossible  to  give 
an  accurate  estimate. 

But  in  our  new  program,  the  new  pro- 
gram that  we  are  now  working  on.  we 
expect  to  be  able  to  report  a  bill  out  from 
the  full  committee  and  get  it  onto  the 
floor  of  the  House  for  discussion. 

We  plan  to  provide  for  pay  in  subsidies 
direct  to  the  shipyards  and  we  hope  that 
by  this  new  legislation  we  will  eliminate 
some  of  the  subsidy  or  reduce  it  at  least. 

And.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  next  session 
of  Congress,  if  we  are  fortunate  enough 
to  come  back,  we  shall  go  over  the  over- 
all subsidy  question  to  shipping,  and  the 
overall  subsidy  as  to  the  rates  which  are 
given  as  subsidies  to  the  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry. In  addition  our  opinion  is  that 
we  ought  to  get  to  the  study  of  this  prob- 
lem which  is  commonly  referred  to  as 
double  subsidy.  We  will,  of  course,  go  into 
that  in  the  next  Congress.  So  we  felt 
that  we  should  try  to  get  out  this  legis- 
lation which  would  be  helpful  in  many 
ways  to  cut  some  of  these  so-called  evils 
of  the  subsidy.  Existing  law  on  this  par- 
ticular point  expired  as  of  June  30.  1968. 
We  should  extend  it  now  so  as  not  to 
lose  continuity  while  we  are  going  into 
the  broader  question  of  overall  policy. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  comments 
of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Maryland,  but  I  want  all  to  understand 
that  I  do  not  oppose  any  subsidy  which 
proposes  to  increase  the  volume  of  ship- 
ping under  the  control  of  the  U.S.  mer- 


chant marine;  that  we  will  have  to  con- 
tinue that  way  becauso  I  know  we  are 
desperately  short  in  our  sealift  and  are 
having  to  hire  foreign  bottoms  in  which 
to  carry  much  of  our  materiel,  which  at 
least  do  not  fly  our  colors — or  ensign — In 
the  transportation  of  this  materiel  and 
the  various  equipment  to  the  various 
areas  of  military  and  other  need,  around 
the  world. 

It  cerUinly  appears  to  me  that  we  are 
proposing  to  extend  a  program  for  an 
additional  2  years  when,  in  fact,  we 
will  have  a  new  administration. 

As  I  recall,  on  June  20,  1966.  over  2 
years  ago.  a  report  was  promised  on  this 
situation.  I  have  never  seen  that  report 
of  the  Maritime  Commission  on  the  mer- 
chant marine  which  should  have  been 
forthcoming  by  this  administration. 

Now.  we  have  a  "lameduck"  adminis- 
tration and  in  the  waning  days  of  the 
90th  Congress,  does  the  gentleman  know 
whether  that  report  has  ever  been  sub- 
mitted or  not? 

Mr  GARMATZ.  I  would  say  that  in 
view  of  the  expiration  of  June  30.  1968. 
and  the  need  for  making  the  extension 
of  the  authority  as  soon  as  possible,  your 
committee  felt  that  it  is  essential  that 
this  subject  be  treated  in  a  separate  bill 
rather  than  waiting  for  an  indefinite 
time  to  iron  out  difficulties  inherent  in 
the  administration's  proposed  bill.  I 
would  further  point  out  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Missouri  that  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  administra- 
tion's proposed  bill  also  extends  the  con- 
struction subsidy  ceiling  at  55  percent 
for  the  next  2  years,  until  June  30,  1970, 
rather  than  just  extending  It  for  the 
period  of  1  year  on  the  subsidy  program, 
but  have  the  period  of  1  year  for  a 
planning  program. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  would  think.  I  would  say 
to  my  colleague  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
GARMATZ  1.  that  the  administration 
would  nm  Into  a  complicated  and  con- 
tinuing lot  of  controversial  matters  to 
permit  foreign-built  vessels  to  receive 
operating  subsidies.  These  appear  to  me 
to  be  some  of  the  problems  that  are  in- 
volved in  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram. But  I  think  the  program,  as  I 
mentioned  before,  is  a  necessary  one  and 
I  hope  that  these  problems  are  cleared 
up  in  order  that  it  would  be  helpful  in 
the  overall  picture. 

Is  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  tell- 
ing us  that  the  solution  of  the  problem 
now.  among  others,  is  that  we  are  using 
foreign-built  ships? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  is  correct.  That  was  the  state- 
ment of  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation.  Mr.  Boyd. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  note  that  the  committee 
in  the  report  and  in  the  comments  from 
the  Department  of  Commerce  refers  to 
an  administration  draft  bill. 

Is  H.R.  17524  the  administration  draft 
bill  or  is  it  a  committee  bill? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  That  is  right:  that  is 
deleted  from  the  administration  bill. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  reluctantly 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection  in 
view  of  the  need  for  surface  ships  in  the 


transportation  of  American  supplies 
around  the  world. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert  > .  Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
coiisideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 


H.R.  17624 

Be  it  enooterf  hv  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
proviso  In  the  second  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  section  502  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936.  as  .imended  (46  U.S.C 
U52(b)  ).  is  amended  by  striking  out  "June 
30.  1968.",  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "June 
30.  1970,". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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AMENDING  SECTIONS  13.b»  OP  THE 
ACTS  OF  OCTOBER  3.  1962  '  76  STAT 
698,  704) 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iS.  203 »  to 
amend  sections  13ibi  of  the  acts  of  Octo- 
ber 3.  i<»62  '76  SUt.  698.  704),  and  lor 
other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,   the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
s.  203 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
13(b)  of  the  Act  of  October  3.  1962  (76  Stat. 
698).   entitled   "An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
acquisition   of   and    the   payment   for    Indi- 
vidual Indian  and  tribal  lands  of  the  Lower 
Brule   Sioux   Reservation   In   South   Dakota, 
required  by  the  United  States  for  the  Big 
Bend    Dam    and    Reservoir    project    on    the 
Missouri  River,  and  for  the  rehabilitation, 
social,    and   economic    development   of    the 
members   of   the   tribe,   and   for  other  pur- 
poses", and  section  13(b)  of  the  Act  of  Octo- 
ber 3,  1962  (76  Stat.  704),  entitled  "An  Act 
to  provide  for  the  acquisition   of  and  the 
payment   for   Individual   Indian   and   tribal 
lands  of  the  Crow  Creek  Sioux  Reservation 
In   South   Dakota,    required   by   the   United 
States  for  the  Big  Bend  Dam  and  Reservoir 
project  on  the  Missouri  River,  and  for  the 
rehabilitation,  social,  and  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  members  of  the  tribe,  and  for 
other    piurposes",    are    hereby    amended    by 
striking   out   the    words    "within    one    year 
after  the  date  of  rejection",  and  by  Insert- 
ing ",  or  by  the  United  States  to  determine 
Just  compensation,  on  or  before  September 
1.  1969." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


SUPPLEMENTING  PUBLIC  LAW  87-^ 
734  AND  PUBLIC  LAW  87-735  WHICH 
TOOK  TITLE  TO  CERTAIN  LANDS 
IN  THE  LOWER  BRULE  AND  CROW 
CREEK  INDIAN  RESERVATIONS 

The  Clerk  called  the  joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  157^  to  supplement  Public  Law 
87-734  and  Public  Law  87-735  which  to;.'< 
title  to  certain  lands  in  the  Lower  Briiie 
and  Crow  Creek  Indian  Reservations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  joint  resolution,  as  follows: 
S  J.  Res.  157 

Whcrens  Public  Law  87-734  and  Public  Law 
87-735   were   legislative   takings   fcr   the   Bii; 


Bend  Dam  and  Reservoir  project  of  the  entire 
Interest,  excluding  minerals,  in  approximately 
fourteen  thousand  two  hundred  ninety-nine 
and  three  one-hundredths  and  six  thousand 
two  hundred  eighty-three  and  flfty-seven 
one-hundredths  acres  of  land  In  the  Lower 
Brule  and  Crow  Creek  Indian  Reservations, 
respectively,  such  land  being  identified  as 
land  m  which  the  Indians  had  a  trust  or 
restricted  interest. 

Whereas  the  compensation  paid  for  such 
land  represented  a  negotiated  price  tigreed 
to  by  the  Indian  tribal  leaders  and  the  United 
States,  and  did  not  represent  any  one  ap- 
praised value  of  the  land, 

Whereas  such  compensation  was  required 
to  be  distributed  according  to  "Indian  own- 
ership schedules"  that  were  used  as  the  basis 
for  negotiation  after  the  values  on  the 
schedules  were  increased  by  a  uniform  per- 
centage to  make  the  total  equal  the  total 
amount  of  compensation. 

Whereas  such  schedules  Included  land  In 
which  there  were  unrestricted  interests 
owned  by  non-Indians,  Canadian  Indians, 
and  Indians  over  whom  Federal  supervision 
had  been  terminated,  and  the  values  assigned 
in  the  schedules  applied  in  all  interests. 

Whereas  the  total  compensation  was  re- 
quired to  be  paid  to  'the  tribe  and  the  Indi- 
vidual Indian  owners"  without  Indicating 
whether  the  owners  of  unrestricted  interests 
in  some  of  the  land  were  to  share  In  the 
compensation. 

Whereas  the  sums  of  $1,185.32  and  S8.128.34 
have  been  withheld  from  dlstribtitlon  to  the 
Lower  Brule  and  Crow  Creek  Indians,  re- 
spectively, pending  a  determination  of 
whether  the  owners  of  unrestricted  Interests 
in  the  land  should  share  in  the  distribution 
of  the  negotiated  price,  or  be  compensated 
separately,  and 

Whereas  the  negotiated  price  was  Intended 
to  be  compensation  for  the  entire  interest 
taken  by  the  legislation,  and.  in  any  event. 
the  distribution  of  the  small  sums  withheld 
among  all  of  the  other  owners  would  be  im- 
practical; Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That   the   Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shall  pay  to  the  persons  who 
owned    unrestricted    interests    In    the    lands 
taken  by  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  87-734 
and  Public  Law  87-735,  or  to   their   heirs, 
unless  they  previously  have  been  compen- 
sated, from  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  such  public  laws  the  amounts  apportioned 
by  the  Secretary  to  their  respective  Interests. 
Payment  shall  be  made  only  on  the  basis  of 
a  claim  filed  with  the  Secretary  within  one 
year  from  the  date  ol  this  Act.  The  Secretary 
shall  take  such  action  as  he  deems  feasible 
to  notfly  the  persons  who  he  believes  are 
entitled   to  file  claims,  but  the   failure   to 
receive  such  notice  shall  not  affect  the  pro- 
visions  of   this   Act.    Any   sum   not   timely 
claimed  and  paid  shall  be  credited  to  the 
account  of  the  tribe  occupying  the  reserva- 
tion   where    the    land    Is    located,    and    no 
further  claim  with  respect  thereto  shall  be 
recognized  by  the  United  States.  Acceptance 
of  a  payment  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  release  of  any  further  claim 
by  such  person  against  the  United   States 
based   on    such    taking,    unless   the   person 
accepting  payment  notifies  the  Secretary  In 
writing  at  the  time  of  payment  that  he  re- 
gards the  payment  at  less  than  Just  compen- 
sation, and  that  he  Intends  to  commence  a 
Judicial  proceeding  under  other   provisions 
of  law  to  recover  additional  compensation. 
No  such  Judicial  proceeding  shall  be  enter- 
tained by  any  court  unless  it  Is  commenced 
within  three  months  after  tender  of  paj-ment 
by  the  Secretary. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment:  Strike  out  all  of  the  preamble. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 


The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDING  ACT  RELATING  TO  LEAS- 
ING LANDS  IN  ALASKA  FOR 
GRAZING 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  "S.  1059)  to 
amend  the  act  relating  to  the  leasing  of 
lands  in  Alaska  for  grazing  in  order  to 
make  certain  improvements  in  such  act. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  note  with  respect 
to  this  bill  that  the  departmental  reports 
have  asked  that  it  be  held  up  pending  the 
Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission'.s 
report.  Has  that  report  been  received, 
and  duly  noted  in  connection  with  this 
legislation? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  In  reply  to  the  inquiry 
of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  the  Public 
Land  Law  Revision  Commission  has  not 
reported.  They  will  not  report  until  the 
middle  of  1970. 

The  reason  that  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Lands  of  that  com- 
mittee did  not  heed  the  advice  from  the 
Department  in  their  report  is  that  the 
subcommittee  thought  that  the  people 
in  Alaska  ought  not  be  made  to  wait  that 
long. 

They  do  have  a  situation  up  there  that 
is  very  different  from  that  prevailing  in 
the  lower  48  States.  The  investment  that 
goes  with  the  cattle  operation  or  any 
livestock  operation  in  Ala.ska  must  be 
such  that  it  is  necessary  to  get  large  sums 
of  money,  and  they  cannot  get  the  large 
sums  of  money  unless  they  have  the  ad- 
ditional lease  period  provided  in  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  explanation,  and 
I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

3.  1059 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  H07ise 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide 
for  the  protection,  development,  and  utiliza- 
tion of  the  public  lands  in  Alaska  by  estab- 
lishing an  adequate  system  for  grazing  live- 
stock thereon",  approved  March  4.  1927  (44 
Stat.  1452).  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"NOTICE  OF  ESTABUSHMENT  AND  ALTERATION  OF 
CRAZING    RIGHTS 

"Sec.  5.  Before  establishing  or  altering  a 
district  the  Secretary  shall  publish  once  a 
week  for  a  period  of  six  consecutive  weeks 
in  a  newspaper  of  general  circulation  In  each 
judicial  division  In  which  the  district  pro- 
posed to  be  established  or  altered  Is  located, 
a  notice  describing  the  boundaries  of  the 
proposed  district  or  the  proposed  alteration, 
announcing  the  date  on  which  he  proposes 
to  establish  such  district  or  make  such  al- 
teration and  the  location  and  date  of  hear- 
ings required    under   this   section.   No   such 


alteration  shall  be  made  until  after  public 
hearings  are  held  with  respect  to  such  altera- 
tion In  each  such  Judicial  division  after  the 
publishing  of  such  notice." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  7  of 
such  Act  of  March  4,  1927.  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows; 

"Sec.  7.  (a)  A  lease  may  be  made  for  such 
term  as  the  Secretary  deems  reasonable,  but 
not  to  exceed  fifty-five  years,  taking  Into 
consideration  all  factors  that  are  relevant  to 
the  exercise  of  the  grazing  privileges 
conferred." 

(b)  Such  section  7  is  further  amended  by 
Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection 
as  follows; 

"(d)  Each  lease  shall  provide  that  the 
lessee  may  negotiate  for  renewal  of  such 
lease,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  at 
any  time  diuing  the  final  five  yeairs  of  the 
term  of  such  lease." 

Sec.  3.  Section  14  of  such  Act  of  March  4, 
1927.  is  amended  by  Inserting  "(a)"  after 
"Sec.  14"  and  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  such 
section  a  new  subsection  as  follows; 

■■(b)  The  Secretary  shall  take  no  action 
which  will  adversely  affect  rights  under  any 
lease  pursuant  to  this  Act  until  notifying 
the  holder  of  such  lease  that  such  action  Is 
proposed  and  giving  such  holder  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  tliird 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  DISPOSITION  BY 
THE  CITY  OF  HOT  SPRINGS.  ARK.. 
OF  CERTAIN  PROPERTY  HERETO- 
FORE CONVEYED  TO  THE  CITY  BY 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  14005* 
to  authorize  the  disposition  by  the  city 
of  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  of  certain  property 
heretofore  conveyed  to  the  city  by  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  14005 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiise  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section  2  of 
the  Act  of  May  29,  1928  (45  Stat.  959),  pro- 
viding for  a  reversion  to  the  United  States 
under  specified  circumstances  of  the  title 
to  part  of  lot  numbered  3  In  block  num- 
bered 115  in  the  city  of  Hot  Springs,  Arkan- 
sas, the  city  of  Hot  Springs  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  said  lot 
upon  the  condition  that  the  proceeds  re- 
ceived from  such  sale  or  other  disposition 
shall  be  used  to  construct  a  fire  station 
within  the  city  limits. 

Sec.  2.  The  conditions  in  the  patent  Issued 
by  the  United  States  on  September  7,  1928. 
to  the  city  of  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas,  pur- 
suant to  the  Act  of  May  29,  1928  (45  Stat. 
959 ) .  which  provided  for  a  reversion  of  title 
to  the  United  States,  are  hereby  released 
to  the  extent  they  are  inconsistent  with 
this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This  con- 
cludes the  call  of  the  Consent  Calendar. 


SALE  OR  EXCHANGE  OF  ISOLATED 
TRACTS  OF  TRIBAL  LANDS.  FT.AT- 
HEAD  RESERVATION.  MONT. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  return  for  immediate 
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consideration  to  Consent  Calendar  No. 
209.  the  bill  iHR.  13780)  to  provide  lor 
sale  or  exchange  of  isolated  tracts  of 
tribal  lands  on  the  Flathead  Reservation. 
Mont. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  PELLY  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object— and  I  shall  not  object^I 
simply  want  to  say  that  I  have  been  ad- 
vised now  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
had  no  intention,  or  at  least  now  has 
no  intention,  to  send  up  any  supplemen- 
tary report  on  this  legislation.  Therefore. 
I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.   13780 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Con- 
federated Sallsh  and  Kootenai  Tribes  of  the 
F'.»thea'd  Reservation.  Montana,  may  dispose 
of  or  acquire  tribal  lands  within  the  exterior 
boundaries  of  the  reservation  In  trust  on  the 
conditions  hereinafter  set  forth,  which  trans- 
actions may  be  .iccompllshed  by  any  com- 
bination of  cash,  terms,  or  exchange  with  or 
without  the  giving  or  receipt  of  boot. 

SBC.  2.  Said  Confederated  Tribes  may  dis- 
pose of  lands  beneficially  owned  by  them  and 
held  by  the  United  States  In  trust  only  .w  to 
the  following  lands: 

Township  17  north,  range  20  west.  M.P  M.. 
section  6.  lots  2.  3.  4.  containing  118.53  acres. 

Township  18  north,  range  21  west.  M.P.M.. 
section  20.  north  half  north  half  northwest 
quarter  southeast  quarter,  containing  10.00 
acres. 

Township  19  north,  range  21  west.  M.P.M., 
section  28  south  half  northeast  quarter,  con- 
taining 80.00  acres. 

Township  20  north,  range  21  west.  M.P.M., 
section  1  northeast  quarter  southwest  quar- 
ter, contaln.ng  40.00  acrea. 

Township  22  north,  range  22  west.  M.P.M.. 
section  3  north  half  southeast  quarter,  con- 
taining 80.00  acres. 

Township  19  north,  range  23  west.  M.P.M. 
section  5  northeast  quarter  southwest  quar- 
ter, containing  40.00  acres:  section  35  south 
half  northeast  quarter,  southeast  quarter 
northwest  quarter,  northeast  quarter  south- 
east quarter,  containing  160.00  acres. 

Township  20  north,  range  23  west.  M.P.M.. 
section  15  northeast  quarter,  southeast  quar- 
ter northwest  quarter,  containing  200.00 
acres:  section  17  west  half  southwest  quarter, 
containing  8000  acres:  section  18  south- 
east quarter  northeast  quarter,  east  half 
southeast  quarter,  containing  120.00  acres; 
section  29  northwest  quarter  southwest  quar- 
ter, containing  40  00  acres:  section  30  north- 
east quarter  southeast  quarter,  containing 
40  00  acres;  section  29  west  half  southwest 
quarter  southwest  quarter  southwest  quar- 
ter, containing  5.00  acres;  section  32  north- 
west quarter  northwest  quarter  northwest 
quarter  northwest  quarter,  containing  2.50 
.icres. 

Township  22  north,  range  23  west.  M.P  M  . 
section  9  southwest  quarter  northeast  quar- 
ter, southeast  quarter  northwest  quarter, 
east  half  southwest  quarter,  west  half  south- 
east quarter,  containing  240  00  acres. 

Township  23  north,  range  23  west.  MP  M.. 
section  3  southwest  quarter  northeast  quar- 
ter, containing  40.00  acres;  section  5  west 
half  southeast  quarter  northwest  quarter, 
southwest  quarter  northwest  quarter,  con- 
taining 60  00  acres;  section  17  southeast 
quarter  southeast  quarter,  containing  40.00 
acres;  section  19  lots  2  and  4,  southeast 
quarter  northwest  quarter,  containing  103.21 
acres. 


Township  34  north,  range  23  west.  M.P.M.. 
section  19.  southwest  quarter,  northeast 
quarter,  northeast  quarter  fouthwest  quar- 
t«r.  east  half  southeast  quart«r.  containing 
160.00  acres:  section  20.  southwest  quarter 
southwest  quarter,  conUlnlng  40.00  acres; 
secUon  30.  northeast  quarter  northeast  quar- 
ter, containing  40  00  acres. 

Township  23  north,  range  24  west,  M.P.M., 
section  1.  northeast  quarter  southwest  quar- 
ter, containing  40.00  acres;  section  3.  north- 
west quarter  southeast  quarter,  containing 
4000  acres;  section  24".  northeast  quarter 
southeast  quarter  northeast  quarter,  south 
half  southeast  quarter  northeast  quarter, 
southeast  quarter  southeast  quarter  south- 
east quarter,  containing  40  00  acres. 

Township  ^4  north,  range  24  west.  M.P.M., 
section  1,  lot  2.  containing  26.10  acres;  sec- 
tion 36.  northwest  quarter  northeast  quar- 
ter, containing  40.00  acres. 

SBC.  3.  Said  Confederated  Tribes  may  ac- 
quire Indian  or  non-Indian-owned  lands  in 
trust  to  hold  for  Ulbal  use  or  for  aliena- 
tion to  tribal  members  m  trust.  The  author- 
ity herein  contained  Is  In  addition  to  exist- 
ing authority  to  acquire  tribal  lands. 

Sec.  4.  Any  transfer  of  lands  hereunder 
shall  be  subject  to  the  prior  approval  of  the 
Secretary'  of  the  Interior  or  hU  authorized 
representative. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

On  page  1.  line  3.  strike  out  everything 
through  page  2.  line  2.  and  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing In  lieu  thereof: 

"That  upon  request  of  the  Confederated 
Sallsh  and  Kootenai  Tribes  of  the  Flathead 
Reservation.  Montana,  acting  through  their 
governing  body,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Is  authorized  to  dispose  of  the  fol- 
lowing described  tribal  lands  within  the 
exterior  boundaries  of  the  reservation  by 
sale  at  not  less  than  fair  market  value  or 
by  exchange:  Provided.  That  the  values  of 
any  lands  so  exchanged  either  shall  be  ap- 
proximately equal  In  fair  market  value,  or 
If  they  are  not  approximately  equal  the 
values  shall  be  equalized  by  the  payment  of 
cash  to  the  grantor  or  to  the  Secretary  as 
the  circumstances  requires:". 

On  page  4.  after  line  12.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing sentence:  "The  net  proceeds  from  the 
sales  or  exchange  of  lands  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  used  to  acquire  within  a 
reasonable  time  additional  lands  within  the 
reservation  boundaries  in  accordance  with 
section  2  of  this  Act." 

On  page  4.  lines  13  through  20.  strike  out 
all  of  sections  3  and  4  and  Insert  the  follow- 
ing in  lieu  thereof: 

"Sec  2.  Upon  request  of  the  Confedertaed 
Sallsh  and  Kootenai  Tribes,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  acquire  In- 
dian or  non-Indian-owned  lands  within  tihe 
reservation  boundaries  for  such  tribes,  and 
such  lands  may  be  held  for  tribal  use  or  for 
sale  to  tribal  members.  Title  to  lands  ac- 
qiUred  pursuant  to  this  authority  shall  be 
taken  In  the  name  of  the  United  States  in 
trust  for  the  trills  or  the  tribal  member  to 
whom  the  land  Is  sold." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  a  similar  Senate  bill 
iS.  2701)  to  provide  for  sale  or  exchange 
of  isolated  tracts  of  tribal  lands  on  the 
Flathead  Reservation.   Mont. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  2701 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  upon 
request  of  the  Confederated  Sallsh  and  Koo- 
tenai   Tribes    of    the    Flathead    Reservation 
Montana,    acting    through    their    governing 
body,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized to  dispose  of  the  following  described 
tribal  lands  within  the  exterior  boundaries 
of  the  reservation  by  sale  at  not  less  than 
fair  market  value  or  by  exchange:  Provided 
That  the  values  of  any  lands  so  exchanged 
either  shall  be  approximately  equal  in  fair 
market  value,  or  If  they  are  not  approxi- 
mately equal  the  values  shall  be  equalized  by 
the  payment  of  cash  to  the  grantor  or  to 
the  Secretary  as  the  circumstances  require 
Township  17  north,  range  20  west,  M.P.M  . 
section   6   lots   2.   3.   4,    containing    118.5;) 
acres. 
Township  18  north,  range  21  west,  M.P.M 
section  20  north  half  north  half  northwest 
quarter  southeast  quarter,  containing  10.00 
acres. 

Township  19  north,  range  21  west,  M.P.M 
section   28  south   half  northeast   quarter 
containing  80.00  acres. 
Township  20  north,  range  21  west,  M.P.M 
section    1     northeast    quarter    southwest 
quarter,  containing  40.00  acres. 

Township  22  north,  range  22  west.  M.P.M  , 
section  3  north  half  of  southeast  quarter, 
containing  80.00  acres. 

Township  19  north,  range  23  west.  M.P.M  . 
section    5    northeast    quarter    southwest 
quarter,  containing  40.00  acres; 

section  35  south  half  northeast  quarter 
southeast  quarter  northwest  quarter,  north- 
east quarter  southeast  quarter,  containing 
160.00  acres. 
Township  20  north,  range  23  west,  MPM 
section  15  northeast  quarter,  southeast 
quarter  northwest  quarter,  containing  200.00 
acres; 

section  17  west  half  southwest  quartet-, 
containing  80.00  acres; 

section  18  southeast  quarter  northeast 
quarter,  east  half  southeast  quarter,  contain- 
ing 120.00  acres; 

section  29  northwest  quarter  southwest 
quarter,  containing  40.00  acres; 

section  30  northeast  quarter  southeast 
quarter,  containing  40.00  acres; 

section  29  west  half  southwest  quarter 
southwest  quarter  southwest  quarter,  con- 
taining 5.00  acres; 

section  32  northwest  quarter  northwest 
quarter  northwest  quarter  northwest  quar- 
ter, containing  2.50  acres. 

Township  22  north,  range  23  west.  M.P  M 
section    9    southwest    quarter    northeast 
quarter,  southeast  quarter  northwest  quar- 
ter, east  half  southwest  quarter,  west  hal 
southeast   quarter,   containing   240.00   acres 
Township  23  north,  range  23  west,  M.P.M  . 
section    3    southwest    quarter    northeast 
quarter,  containing  40.00  acres; 

section  5  west  half  southeast  quarter 
northwesV  quarter,  southwest  quarter  north- 
west quarter,  containing  60.00  acres; 

section  17  southeast  quarter  southeast 
quarter,  containing  40.00  acres; 

section  19  lots  2  and  4.  southeast  quarter 
northwest  quarter,  containing  103.21  acres. 
Township  24  north,  range  23  west.  M.P  M  . 
section  19  southwest  quarter  northeast 
quarter,  northeast  quarter  southwest  quar- 
ter. e;ist  half  southeast  quarter,  containing 
160.00  acres; 

section  20  southwest  quarter  southwest 
quarter,  containing  40.00  acres; 

section  30  northeast  quarter  northeast 
quarter,  containing  40.00  acres. 

Township  23  north,  range  23  west.  M.P.M 
section     1     northeast    quarter    southwest 
quarter,  containing  40.00  acres; 

section  3  northwest  quarter  southeast 
quarter,  containing  40.00  acres; 

section    24    northeast    quarter    southeast 
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quarter  northeast  quarter,  south  half  south- 
east quarter  northeast  quarter,  southeast 
quarter  southeast  quarter  southeast  quarter, 
containing  40.00  acres. 

Township  24  north,  range  24  west,  M.P.M., 

section  1   lot  2,  containing  26.10  acres; 

section  35  northwest  quarter  northeast 
quarter,  containing  40.00  acres. 

SEC.  2.  Upon  request  of  the  Confederated 
Sallsh  and  Kootenai  Tribes,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Is  authorized  to  acquire  Indian 
or  non-Indian-owned  lands  within  the  reser- 
vation bovmdarles  for  such  tribes,  and  such 
lands  may  be  held  for  tribal  use  or  for  sale  to 
tribal  members.  Title  to  lands  acquired  pur- 
suant to  this  authority  shall  be  taken  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States  in  trust  for  the 
tribes  or  individual  for  whom  the  land  Is 
;icqiUred. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY   MR.  ASPINALL 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  oflfered  by  Mr.  Aspinall:  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  S.  2701 
and  insert  the  provisions  of  H.R.  13780,  as 
passed. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  iH.R.  13780)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


man  from  South  Carolina?  Tlie  Chair 
hears  none,  and,  without  objection,  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Rivers,  Hardy,  Ichord.  Irwin,  Machen, 
Bates,  Gubser,  King  of  New  York,  and 
Dickinson. 
There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  TO 
SIT  DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE 
TODAY 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  may  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  today  during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING  POOD  STAMP  ACT 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today 
introduced  legislation  to  amend  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964. 

This  bill  is  being  introduced  at  the  di- 
rection of  the  full  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, and  it  contains  two  sections. 

Section  1  represents  the  administra- 
tion's request  submitted  to  the  commit- 
tee in  February  of  this  year.  It  provides 
for  a  $20  million  increase  in  the  authori- 
zation for  expenditures  during  fiscal 
year  1969  on  the  food  stamp  program.  It 
is  identical  to  the  bill  passed  earlier  this 
year  by  the  other  body  and  an  earlier  bill 
introduced  by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
PoaceJ. 

Section  2  reflects  amendments  adopt- 
ed by  the  committee  last  week.  The  first 
deals  with  the  eligibility  of  strikers  for 
participation  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. The  second  deals  with  students 
attending  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing. 

I  have  Introduced  this  bill  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  committee  In  order  to  move 
this  legislation  to  the  House  for  prompt 
consideration. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  TRANSPORTATION,  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  INTERSTATE  AND  FOR- 
EIGN COMMERCE,  TO  SIT  DURING 
GENERAL  DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Tran^ortation  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce may  sit  during  general  debate 
today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  16703.  AUTHORIZING  CERTAIN 
CONSTRUCTION  AT  MILITARY  IN- 
STALLATIONS 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speak- 
er's table  the  bill  (H.R.  16703)  to  author- 
ize certain  construction  at  military  in- 
stallations, and  for  other  purposes,  to- 
gether with  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
disagree  to  the  Senate  amendments,  and 
agree  to  the  conference  requested  by  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
EDUCATION  AND  LABOR  TO  SIT 
TODAY  DURING  GENERAL  DE- 
BATE 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  may  sit  today 
during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  has  the  gentleman 
cleared  that  with  this  side  of  the  aisle? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  have  talked  with  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  QtriE] 
about  it.  and  there  is  no  objection  on  his 
part. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  extend,  in 
my  own  name  and  in  behalf  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  of  America,  to 
the  President,  to  the  Government,  and 
to  the  people  of  the  Somali  Republic 
warm  congratulations  on  the  occasion  of 
the  eighth  anniversary  of  their  country's 
independence. 

In  March  of  this  year  we  were  privi- 
leged to  host  in  America  a  distinguished 
delegation  from  Somalia  led  by  Prime 
Minister  Mohamed  Ibrahim  Egal.  During 
this  happy  occasion  we  all  recognized 
that  our  two  peoples,  Somalis  and  Ameri- 
cans, are  dedicated  to  the  same  funda- 
mental ideals.  Somalis  and  Americans  be- 
lieve in  democratic  government,  in  tlie 
importance  of  the  individual  man,  in 
freedom  under  law  for  all,  and  in  a  Su- 
preme Being  over  all  our  affairs. 

In  the  pa.st  year  Somalia  has  followed 
policies  initiated  by  President  Abdira.shid 
Ali  Shermarke  and  Prime  Minister  Egal 
which  are  an  inspiration  to  us  all.  Dedi- 
cated to  progress  in  peace,  Somalia  in 
cooperation  with  neighboring  Ethiopia 
and  Kenya  has  worked  to  improve  the 
well-being  of  all  peoples  in  its  part  of  the 
world.  Tlie  success  of  these  neighbors 
working  together  gives  hope  to  other 
leaders  of  nations  vexed  by  similar  in- 
herited problems.  They  have  shown  that 
men  of  good  will  by  patient  effort  and 
mutual  respect  can  make  this  a  better 
world. 

It  is  thus  with  especial  feeling  that  we 
extend  to  President  and  to  the  Somali 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States.  His 
Excellency  Yusuf  O.  Azhari  Shermarke 
of  the  Somali  Republic  our  sincere  and 
best  wishes  on  tlie  anniver.sary  of  So- 
malia's independence. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  17734.  SECOND 
SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION 
BILL,    1968 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  a  conference  report  on  H.R. 
17734,  the  second  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1968. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INDEPENDENCE  DAY  OF  SOMALI 
REPUBLIC 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  a  poini 
of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  215) 


Adams 

Andrews, 

Ashmore 

Anderson, 

N.  Dak. 

Baring 

Tenn. 

Ashley 

Bell 
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Berry 

BevlU 

Bingham 

Blackbitm 

Blanton 

Blatnik 

Bow 

Brock 

Brown.  Oalir. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Burke.  Pla 

Celler 

Clawson.  Del. 

CDlmer 

Conyers 

Corbett 

Connan 

Culver 

CunnlnKham 

Daddarlo 

DlK«s 

Bckhardt 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edward!.  La. 

Bvlns.  Tenn. 

Parbsteln 

Pino 
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Poler 

Pulton.  Tenn. 

Gardner 

Oetty« 

OrUBtha,  Mich. 

Halleck 

Hann* 

Hanaen.  Idaho 

Holland 

Ichord 

Jones,  Mo. 

Kurnegay 

Kupfennan 

Kuykendall 

Lloyd 

Lung.  La. 

lA>i>K.  Md 

Macdonald, 

Miithlas.  Calir. 
Mathlas.  Md. 
Miller.  Calif. 
Mlnmh 
Montgomery 
Morris.  N.  Mex 
Murphy.  N.Y 
Myers 


NIchola 

NU 

CHara.  Mich. 

Patman 

Puroell 

Relnecke 

Reanlck 

Roaenthal 

Rouah 

Ruppe 

Slkes 

Snyder 

Steed 

Stephens 

Taft 

Talcott 

Teague.  Tex. 

Ttnaer 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Thompaon.  N  J. 

Uiall 

UUmnn 

Van  Deerlln 

W.olker 

Whalley 

Wolff 

Wydler 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  '  Mr  As- 
piNALLi  On  this  rollcall  349  Members 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a 
quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

TEMPORARY  EMERGENCY  ASSIST- 
ANCE TO  PROVIDE  NUTRITIOUS 
MEALS  TO  NEEDY  CHILDREN 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  move 
to  siispend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  17872)  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide funds  and  authorities  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  free  or  reduced  meals  to 
needy  children  not  now  being  reached, 
as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R     17872 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
NaUonal  School  Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1752) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  Act 
the  following  new  section: 
••TEMPORARY    EMERGENCY    ASSISTANCE 

TO    PROVIDE    NUTRITIOUS    MEALS    TO 

NEEDY   CHILDREN   IN    SCHOOL    AND    IN 

OTHER     GROUP     ACTIVITIES     OUTSIDE 

OP  SCHOOL 

"Sac.  14.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Is  authorized  to  use  during  the  fiscal 
years  1969,  1970.  and  1971  not  to  exceed 
$100,000,000  per  annum  In  funds  from  sec- 
tion 32  of  the  Act  of  August  24,  1935  (7 
U.S.C.  612c),  to  formulate  and  carry  out 
a  program  to  Improve  the  nutritional  status 
of  needy  children  In  group  situations  away 
from  home  excluding  situations  where  chil- 
dren are  maintained  In  residence. 

••(b)  (1)  Of  the  funds  to  be  us«d  for  the 
purpoees  of  subsection  la)  for  any  fiscal 
year,  the  Secretary  shaU  reserve  3  per  cen- 
tum for  apportionment  to  Guam,  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands.  American  Samoa. 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands, Guam,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
land. American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  shall  each 
be  paid  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  total  of  such  reserved  funds  as 
the  number  of  children  aged  three  to  seven- 
teen. Inclusive.  In  each  bears  to  the  total 
number  of  children  of  such  ages  in  all  of 
them. 

'•(2)  Prom  the  remainder  of  the  funds 
available  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary 
shall  allot  to  each  State  an  amount  which 
bears    the    same    ratio    to    such    remaining 


funds  M  ( 1)  the  number  of  children  in  that 
State  aged  three  to  seventeen,  inclusive,  in 
families  with  Incomes  of  less  than  93.000 
per  annum,  and  (2)  the  number  of  children 
In  that  State  aged  three  to  seventeen,  inclu- 
sive, In  families  receiving  an  annual  income 
In  excess  of  »3,000  per  annum  from  pay- 
ments under  the  pro-am  of  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children  under  a  State  plan 
approved  under  title  IV  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act,  bears  to  the  total  number  of  such 
children  in  all  the  Stales  For  the  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  deter- 
nUne  the  number  of  children  aged  three  to 
seventeen,  inclusive,  of  families  having  an 
annual  income  of  less  than  $3,000  on  the 
basis  of  the  most  recent  satisfactory  data 
available  from  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. At  any  time  such  data  for  a  State 
are  available  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, such  data  shall  be  used  In  making 
calculations  under  this  section.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  determine  from  data  which  shall 
be  supplied  by  the  Secretarj-  of  Health.  Edu- 
c-ition.  and  Welfare  the  number  of  children 
of  such  ages  from  families  receiving  an  an- 
nual income  In  excess  of  $3,000  per  annum 
from  payments  under  the  program  of  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children  under  a 
State  plan  approved  under  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  on  the  baals  of  the 
latest  calendar  or  fiscal  year  data,  whichever 
is  later.  For  the  purpoees  of  this  paragraph, 
the  term  State'  does  not  Include  Guam, 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands.  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands. 

"(c)  State  agencies,  or  the  Secretary  as 
appropriate,  shall  use  the  funds  to  provide 
meals  to  children  whose  parents  or  guar- 
dians do  not  have  the  financial  ability  to 
provide  for  the  adequate  nutrition  of  their 
children  and  to  children  determined  by  local 
ofBcials  as  In  need  of  improved  nutrition. 
The  funds  may  be  used  to  finance  such 
chlldrens  participation  In  an  eligible  non- 
profit food  service:  to  assist  In  financing  the 
purchase  of  eqtUpment  needed  to  operate 
such  programs,  and  not  to  exceed  an  amount 
equal  to  2  per  centum  of  the  total  funds 
used  under  subsection  (a)  In  any  fiscal  year 
may  be  used  In  such  fiscal  year  to  defray 
part  of  the  administrative  costs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  State  agencies 
In  carrying  out  this  section. 

'•(d)  The  authority  contained  in  this  sec- 
tion is  Intended  to  supplement  the  authority 
and  funds  available  for  use  under  other  sec- 
tloois  of  this  Act  and  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act,  as  amended. 

•'(e)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
issue  regulations  implementing  the  opera- 
tion of  this  program  including  guidelines 
for  the  determination  of  the  eligibility  of 
children  for  free  and  reduced-price  meals. 

••(f)  The  withholding  of  funds  for  and 
dlsbursment  to  nonprofit  private  schools 
will  be  effected  in  accordance  with  section 
10  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act,  as 
amended,  exclusive  of  the  apportionment 
ratio  and  the  matching  provisions  thereof. 

••(g)  The  withholding  of  funds  and  dis- 
bursements to  eligible  service  institutions 
will  be  effected  in  accordance  with  section 
13(3)  (d)." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  opposed 
to  the  bill,  and  I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  opposed  to 
the  bill? 

Mr.  QUIE.  No,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  am  very 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  opposed 
to  the  bill,  and  I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 


tleman    from     California     demands    a 
second. 

Without  objection,  a  second  will  be 
considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  A  second 
has  already  been  demanded,  and  granted 

Under  the  rules,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  PerkinsI  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes,  and  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  SiskI  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  PerkinsI. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  deeply 
repret  the  propaganda  that  is  being  cir- 
culated that  we  are  undertaking  to  do 
something  in  this  bill  which  will  ad- 
versely affect  the  farm  program.  That  is 
just  not  so.  This  bill  will  strengthen  the 
farm  program. 

This  bill  is  worthy  of  the  support  of 
every  Member  of  this  body.  Presently  we 
have  20  million  children  participating  in 
the  school  lunch  program,  and  over  2.5 
million  children  are  receiving  reduced- 
price  lunches,  or  free  lunches.  However, 
millions  of  those  most  in  need  do  not 
have  access  to  any  program. 

The  primary  objective  of  this  bill  is 
to  see  that  some  4  million-plus  young- 
sters in  the  preschool,  elementary,  and 
secondary  schools  of  this  country  who 
need  free  or  reduced-price  meals  get 
them. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  the  school 
lunch  program  has  been  the  mosi  ef- 
ficiently and  effectively  operated  pro- 
gram of  its  type  in  the  world. 

Federal  contributions  presently  account 
for  approximately  20  percent  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  program.  About  70  percent 
comes  from  the  pockets  of  children  and 
private  sources,  and  only  about  10  per- 
cent comes  from  local  and  State  govern- 
ments. Most  of  the  total  program  ex- 
penditures are  made  in  the  child's  home- 
town with  local  merchants  in  acquiring 
the  food  and  services  needed  for  the  pro- 
gram. 

In  fact,  over  three-fourths  of  the 
money  is  spent  locally. 

This  bill  would  provide  an  additional 
$100  million,  or  up  to  that  amount,  di- 
rectly to  the  schools  through  the  State 
school  system  in  a  manner  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  neces- 
sary to  provide  free  lunches  or  breakfasts 
to  children  of  low-income  families  who 
are  not  now  receiving  nutritional  meals 
at  the  cchools. 

The  steps  to  be  taken  in  the  program's 
administration  include  payments  to  the 
school  to  permit  it  to  acquire  the  food  and 
the  service  equipment  necessary  for  these 
schools  to  be  able  to  provide  lunches  or 
breakfasts  to  the  needy  children. 

This  bill  distributes  funds  among  the 
States  so  as  to  focus  on  the  low-income 
groups  in  the  poorer  sections  of  the  ma- 
jor H'etropolitan  areas  and  in  the  iso- 
lated rural  areas.  Three  percent  of  the 
funds  would  be  allotted  among  Guam. 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands. 

In  these  areas,  school  buildings  are  old 
and  lack  food  facilities  and  thus  far  it  has 
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not  been  possible  for  many  of  such  local 
school  districts  to  finance  the  acquisition 
of  the  equipment  that  is  needed. 

These  funds  will  be  used  to  concentrate 
on  poor  children  not  now  receiving  ade- 
quate nutrition,  and  will  result  in  many, 
many  more  children  from  low-income 
families  to  receive  at  least  one  meal  at 
school. 

The  average  rate  across  the  board  for 
our  school  lunch  program  per  lunch  in 
Federal  support  is  4.5  cents — that  is  the 
reimbursement  rate.  But  for  the  schools 
in  very  low-income  areas,  we  would  have 
to  put  up  quite  a  bit  more — as  much  as 
20  or  25  cents  per  lunch. 

Presently,  that  kind  of  money  is  not 
available  for  program  use.  We  have  a 
limited  amount  of  funds  in  the  special 
assistance  program  which  can  provide  an 
additional  15  cents  a  lunch.  Funds  ap- 
propriated for  special  assistance  are  al- 
ready committed  to  maintain  presently 
operating  programs. 


One  of  the  important  features  of  this 
bill  is  that  it  allocates  funds  among  the 
States  in  order  to  reach  the  most  needy. 
This  means  States  will  be  able  to  con- 
centrate their  funds  and  initiate  new 
lunch  programs  in  areas  where  present 
programs  are  not  adequate  and  in  many 
more  where  they  are  presently  non- 
existent. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  new 
feature  in  school  feeding  programs  will 
continue  to  rely  on  the  State  depart- 
ments of  education,  which  under  law 
have  basic  responsibility  to  carry  out 
programs  to  improve  the  nutrition  of  the 
Nation's  children. 

We  want  to  strengthen  each  school's 
ability  to  meet  the  problems  of  poor 
diets  and  poor  nutrition  among  deprived 
children.  If  we  give  them  the  tools  and 
the  authority.  I  know  they  can  do  the 
job. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  provide  here  that  out 
of  section  32.  funds  may  be  used  for 


each  of  the  next  3  fiscal  years  up  to  $100 
million  each  year. 

It  has  been  whispered  that  use  of  sec- 
tion 32  would,  in  some  way  hurt  the  ag- 
riculture commodity  support  program. 
Nothing  is  further  from  the  truth.  I 
would  be  the  last  person  to  walk  on  this 
floor  and  advocate  amendments  that 
would  weaken  the  farm  programs  of  this 
country.  I  grew  up  on  a  farm.  I  have 
been  on  a  farm  and  I  have  farmed  ever 
since  I  was  big  enough  to  climb  on  a 
wagon  tongue  and  put  a  harness  on  a 
mule.  I  know  the  needs  of  farm  people 
and  pride  myself  in  supporting  the  agri- 
culture measures  coming  up  in  this  body 
which  are  essential  to  the  farmer. 

Under  appropriations  authority,  we 
have  had  a  carryover  each  year  of  ap- 
proximately $300  million  of  section  32 
funds. 

At  this  point.  I  submit  for  the  Record 
a  USDA  table  on  the  use  of  section  32 
funds : 


Funds  available'. 


USOA.-SELECTED  DATA  ON  SEC.  32  FUNDS.  FISCAL  YEARS  1958-67 


|ln  thousands  of  dollars] 


1958 


1959 


1960 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


Total 


521,460     536,468     552,127     620,776     626.852     618.858     669,542^  679. 052_704. 336      794,093 


Transfers  from  sec.  32: 

Bureau  of  Commercial  FislHries. 

School  lunch  program 

Foreign  Agricultural  Servic* 

Special  milk  program 

Agricultural  Research  Service 

Cooperative  State  Researcll  Service. 

Food  stamp  program 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation 

General  Services  Administration  — 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service 


4.651 


4.786 
35,000 


4.994 

43.657 
2,493 


5.321 

4b.  000 
2,817 


4.757         5.071 

45.  000        45. 000 

3.117  3,117 


'906  "  14,070       20.440 
.....V. 22 

:;:..      zts  


5,373 

45. 000 

3,117 


30,507 

16,000 

25 


5.298 

6,610 

6.779 

45.000 

45.000 

45.000 

3,117 

3,117 

3.117 

51,500  . 

53.000 

18,100 
400  . 

25.000 

30,650 
12.175 


Total,  transfers 

Returns  to  Treasury 

Unused  balance  carried  forwarfl 


Funds  used. 


4,651  39.786 
83.586  72.837 
300. 000      300, 000 


133,223 


51.144 

91.222 

300. 000 


54. 044 

7.894 

300.000 


67.229  73,650 
109,699  143.093 
300. 000      300. 000 


100,022      147,740        73,227      132,896 

3  757  9      208,683      181,467 

3001000      298.758      300.000      300,000 


53.640 

393.657 

24.012 

104.500 

43.100 

400 

30.650 

28, 175 

47 

285 

678.466 
902, 247 


l23T845"'l09:76n58,83"8      149,924     102,115     265,763     232,545     122,426     179,730    1,744,093 


1  Includes  balances  carried  forward  from  prior  years. 

Assuming  that  the  Secretary  saw  fit  to 
spend  this  $100  million  immediately,  as 
he  should,  from  the  best  estimates  of 
Department  of  Agriculture  there  would 
remain  at  the  close  of  the  next  fiscal 
year  of  1969.  $126  million  in  addition  to 
the  S300  million  carryover,  or  a  total  of 
$426  million. 

Section  32,  when  it  was  written,  was 
written,  for  the  purpose  of  helping  the 
farmers  in  this  country  who  were  at 
the  mercy  of  countless  factors  which 
created  for  them  financial  peril.  I  have 
read  every  order  since  1935  involving 
the  transfer  of  section  32  funds,  and 
have  observed  the  capacity  of  the  fund 
to  handle  far  in  excess  of  commodities 
program  requirement.  That  is  the  reason 
I  say  we  are  strengthening  the  farm  pro- 
gram by  this  bill. 

Section  32  was  originally  designed  to 
encourage  the  exportation  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  and  encourage  the 
domestic  consumption  of  agricultural 
commodities.  What  we  are  doing  here 
today  is  in  furtherance  of  that  objec- 
tive—establishing new  purchasing  power 
through  the  normal  purchase  of  any 
agricultural  commodity  for  domestic 
consumption. 

Section  32  is  directed  not  to  those 
commodities  under  price  support,  but 
rather    to    perishable,    nonbasic.    agri- 


cultural commodities,  other  than  such 
perishables  as  dairy  products.  Under  all 
of  our  commodity  programs  we  can  only 
get  about  one-fourth  of  the  food  needed 
by  our  schools  from  Government- 
donated  commodities.  The  fresh  fruits, 
milk,  fish,  meat,  and  vegetables  that 
children  really  need,  the  other  three- 
fourths  of  foods,  not  supplied  by  Gov- 
ernment-donated commodities  have  to 
be  bought  by  the  schools  on  the  local 
market. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  we  are  au- 
thorizing the  use  of  $100  million  each 
year  from  the  fimds  available,  so  that 
the  approximately  4  million  under- 
nourished children  from  extremely  low 
income  families  will  have  access  to  a  free 
or  reduced-priced  meal  in  school. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
WnrrxEN]  had  suggested  to  me  an 
amendment.  I  would  have  liked  to  have 
accepted  that  amendment,  but  it  would 
have  made  ineffective  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  by  this  legislation. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
say  i  asked  the  gentleman  to  modify 
the'  bill  to  include  that  suggestion  I 
made. 


Mr.  PERKINS.  I  could  not  do  that.  As 
the  gentleman  is  aware  if  we  would  au- 
thorize the  use  of  fiscal  year  1968  unused 
section  32  funds,  instead  of  section  32 
funds  derived  in  fiscal  years  1969,  1970, 
and  1971,  the  purposes  of  the  bill  would 
be  defeated,  as  the  1968  funds  have  al- 
ready reverted  to  the  Treasury— some 
$228  million. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  this  point? 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Not  at  this  point. 
We  just  had,  as  of  midnight  last  night, 
S228  mUlion  returned  to  the  Treasury 
automatically.  It  was  not  expended  at 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  the  only 
way  to  get  that  back  would  be  to  reap- 
propriate. 

Let  me  assure  the  gentleman  that 
this  bUl  does  not  endanger  the  pur- 
poses of  section  32,  and  It  deserves  the 
support  of  all  the  Members  of  this 
House. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  sield  further? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sug- 
gestion I  offered  the  gentleman— which 
he  would  have  had  to  accept  because  the 
amendments  are  not  In  order— would 
have  made  the  primary  purposes  of  sec- 
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tlon  32  primary,  and  would  have  kept  us 
producing  food  so  we  will  have  something 
to  sell.  The  gentleman  takes  $100  million 
out  to  distribute  to  needy,  prior  to  seeing 
whether  the  purposes  of  the  act  are  car- 
ried out.  If  we  do  not  have  the  food,  then 
we  do  not  have  anything  to  distribute. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Where  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  is  missing  the  point  is  in 
the  solid  experience  we  have  hawi  with 
respect  to  the  year-after-year  reversion 
to  the  Treasury  of  unused  funds,  together 
with  the  approximate  $300  million  carry- 
over available  each  year.  With  the  funds 
KOlng  back  to  the  Treasury  for  this  past 
fiscal  year,  we  would  have  not  had  one 
penny  next  year — not  one  penny — imder 
the  amendment  propwsed  by  the  gentle- 
man to  me. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  beg  to 
differ  with  the  gentleman.  The  gentle- 
man is  entitled  to  draw  his  own  analysis, 
but  I  differ  with  him. 

Mr.  PE^IKINS.  Show  me  how  we  can 
have  one  penny  this  next  fiscal  year 
without  reapproprlating  fimds  that  were 
taken  back  into  the  Treasury  imder  sec- 
tion 32,  since  it  has  already  gone  back 
to  the  Treasury? 

I  know  the  gentleman  is  a  better  law- 
yer than  I  am.  but  show  me  how  it  can 
be  done. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  PE31KINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
chairman  is  absolutely  correct.  It  can- 
not be  done.  The  gentleman  from  the 
Agriculture  Committee  knows  this.  He 
also  knows  that  last  year  we  spent  $104 
million  in  hot  lunches  in  AID  programs 
and  other  outlets. 

I  congratulate  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  for  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
House.  We  have  been  hearing  a  lot  about 
poverty.  With  this  legislation,  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  we  would 
provide  810  million  hot  lunches  during 
the  average  school  year.  We  have  ample 
evidence  before  our  committee  that  chil- 
dren who  get  a  decent  meal  at  lunchtime 
do  markedly  better  in  school  accomplish- 
ments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
Important  bills  l)efore  this  House.  I  hope 
it  Is  approved. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  one 
simple  question:  Where  are  the  depart- 
mental reports  in  this  report  from  the 
committee? 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
Icnow  that  the  Department  made  a  re- 
port as  such,  but  the  Secretary  testified 
at  length  before  our  committee  on  May 
22  concerning  the  administration  of 
school  food  service  programs  and  with 
respect  to  hunger,  commission  legisla- 
tion we  have  before  the  committee.  The 
Secretary  was  very  clear  in  telling  the 
committee  that  under  present  funding 
many,  many  needy  children  were  not  be- 
ing reached. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  not  one  word  in 
this  report  about  it. 


Mr.  PERKINS.  I  think  I  am  authorized 
to  state  that  the  administration  is  sup- 
porting the  measure. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  report  does  not  show 

it. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  report  may  not 
show  it,  but  reports  do  not  always  con- 
tain all  the  facts. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  un- 
derstand this  question  of  the  school 
lunch  programs,  it  just  means  this  com- 
mittee lias  found  a  fund  of  money  to 
reach  into  and  take  SlOO  million  out  and 
spend  it  for  a  program  authorized  by 
that  committee. 

We  do  not  object  whatever  to  the 
school  limch  program.  It  should  be  run 
through,  just  like  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, and 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
yield  further. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman refuses  to  yield. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  want  to  say  that  this 
does  not  affect  the  basic  price  support 
program  at  all.  We  are  only  dealing  here 
with  perishable  commodities. 

We  have  here  some  extra  funds.  We 
should  not  neglect  feeding  these  school- 
children. 

The  only  question  we  are  going  to  de- 
cide here — and  we  should  not  get  this 
clouded  up  with  extraneous  issues — is 
whether  we  are  soing  to  permit  the  use 
of  $100  million  for  each  of  the  next  3 
years  to  furnish  free,  or  at  reduced  rates, 
meals  to  the  most  needy  schoolchildren 
in  this  country. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  two  questions? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington. 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  have  received  correspond- 
ence from  school  lunch  people  in  my 
State  concerning  the  committee  bills. 
First,  are  matching  fimds  required  from 
the  State*  for  this  emergency  $100  mil- 
lion? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  In  this  emergency 
measure,  no  matching  fimds  are  re- 
quired. It  will  be  disbursed  on  the  basis  of 
need. 

Mrs.  MAY.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman 
one  more  question?  Will  the  funds  be 
confined  only  for  those  children  who 
are  already  on  welfare  or  come  from 
welfare  families,  or  is  there  an  open 
formula  which  does  not  necessarily  re- 
quire them  to  have  been  certified  for 
public  assistance? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  It  would  be  an  open 
formula.  Public  assistance  certification  is 
not  a  prerequisite  for  program  benefits. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Si)eaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  should  like  to  compli- 
ment the  distinguished  chairman  for  his 
statement.  In  my  area  I  have  been  able 
to  see  the  value  of  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram in  many  cases.  I  have  heard  the  su- 
perintendents and  teachers  in  those 
areas  tell  of  the  wonderful  benefits  of 
this  program. 


I  know  that  children  who  are  imderfed 
and  imdemourlshed  in  many  cases  go  to 
school,  and  after  receiving  the  lunches 
which  fiu-e  provided  for  them  they  be- 
come stronger  and  they  appear  stronger 
and  they  learn  better. 

Again  I  compliment  my  distinguished 
colleague. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  In  conclusion.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  want  to  state  that,  in  my  judg- 
ment, by  the  passage  of  this  bill  we  will 
be  strengthening  section  32  of  the  1935 
Agricultural  Act. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Is  it  true  that  under 
present  law  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
can  use  section  32  funds  with  which  to 
buy  surplus  agricultural  commodities, 
such  as  poultry  and  other  such  foods, 
for  school  lunches,  if  he  wants  to? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Does  this  amendment 
in  any  way  preclude  the  authority  in 
existing  law? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  It  in  no  way  precludes 
it,  but  it  gives  the  Secretary  additional 
authority,  by  tmning  the  cash  over  to 
the  States  for  use  in  local  school  food 
service  programs. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit 
for  the  Record,  an  analysis  of  section 
32  which  I  have  had  prepared  for  the 
information  of  the  Members: 

Section  32  of  Public  Law  320,  74th  Con- 
gress, as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  612c) ,  Is  a  perma- 
nent appropriation  act  which  appropriates 
for  each  fiscal  year  an  amount  equal  to  30 
per  centum  of  the  gross  receipts  from  tariff 
duties  collected  during  the  preceding  calen- 
dar year.  Any  balance,  up  to  $300,000,000. 
of  such  funds  remaining  unexpended  at  the 
end  of  a  fiscal  year  remains  available  for 
expenditure  In  the  following  fiscal  year. 

Such  funds  are   to  be  expended  only  to: 

Encourage  the  exportation  of  agricultural 
commodities  through  Indemnity  or  benefit 
payments. 

Encourage  the  domestic  consumption  of 
agricultural  commodities  or  products  either 
by  diverting  them,  by  payments  of  benefits 
or  Indemnities  or  other  means,  from  the 
normal  channels  of  trade  and  commerce  or 
by  Increasing  their  utilization,  through 
benefits.  Indemnities,  donations,  or  other 
means,  among  persons  In  low-Income  groups, 
and 

Reestablish  farmers'  purchasing  power  by 
making  payments  In  connection  with  the 
normal  production  of  any  agricultural  com- 
modity for  domestic  consumption. 

Not  more  than  25  per  centum  of  the  funds 
may  be  spent  on  any  one  agricultural  com- 
modity during  any  fiscal  year  and  the  funds 
are  required  to  be  devoted  principally  to 
perishable  nonbasic  agricultural  conunodl- 
tles  other  than  those  receiving  price  sup- 
port under  Title  II  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949.  This  means  perishable  nonbasic 
agricultural  commodities  other  than  dairy 
products,  honey,  and  tung  nuts.  In  the  past 
20  years  or  so,  only  one  program  has  been 
carried  out  under  Clause  (3).  That  was  a 
program  of  short  duration  In  1960  when 
farmers  were  unable  to  market  good  cran- 
berries because  buyers  declined  to  purchase 
them  because  of  a  scare  created  by  the  Gov- 
ernment seizure  of  some  lots  of  chemically 
contaminated    cranberries. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  Section  32  there 
were  some  sizable  expenditures  In  connection 
with  export  programs  but,  since  the  passage 
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t)f  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  most  export     Increase  by  approximately  $35  million  In  cal- 

then  Increase  approximately  $15  million  per 


year  In  subsequent   years. 

"Factors  associated  with  the  rise  are  the 
high  level  of  copper  Imports,  the  build  up  of 
steel  stocks  due  to  the  possibility  of  a  steel 
strike  on  August  1  and  the  continuing  rise 
In  the  Importation  of  foreign  made  auto- 
mobiles. 

•'Customs  receipts  have  Increased  in  each 
of  the  last  six  years.  This  can  be  attributed  to 
trade  generated  by  the  expanding  economy 
of  the  country.  It  Is  anticipated  that  future 
tariff  decreases  resulting  from  the  'Kennedy 
Round'  will  be  offset  by  continued  Import 
expansion." 

The  Section  32  Budget  for  1969  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Millions 

Ca.ry-in »M.O 

30  percent  of  customs p""-" 


Available. 


.>f  the  Affncuiturai  Act  oi   ivto,  uiwoi/  ca|^v*w      ^.^^^...mu^  ^j  «^r.«. ^  -r-- 

oroerams  Of  the  Department  are  carried  out     endar  year  1968  (fiscal  year  1970  budget)  and 

mrough  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.      ♦>,»,,  ...rrpa.«  Rnnmximatelv  S15  million  per 

There  Is  currently  In  operation  a  small  export 

program  on  dressed  poultry  to  hold  a  market 

for     such     products    in     certain     European 

countries. 

The  great  bulk  of  Section  32  operations  are 
under  Clause  (2)  to  encourage  the  domestic 
consumption  of  surplus  agricultural  com- 
modities. Among  such  programs  In  the  past 
have  been  payments  to  effect  diversion  of 
lommodlties  Into  new  or  different  uses.  Ex- 
amples of  this  have  been  payments  to  effect 
;he  diversion  of  cotton  Into  types  of  Insula- 
tion, and  the  diversion  of  higher  grades  of 
surplus  potatoes  Into  starch  and  flour.  The 
pilot  food  stamp  program  was  carried  out 
under  Clause  (2)  as  a  method  of  encouraging 
domestic  consumption  of  surplus  commod- 
ities by  increasing  their  utilization  among 
:ow-lncome  groups.  The  Food  Stamp  Act  of 

1964,    however,   now   contains   a   prohibition 

tgalnst  the  use  of  such  funds  to  carry  out 

that  Act.  Large  quantities  of  surplus  agri- 
cultural commodities  are  purchased  each  year 

and  donated  for  reUef  purposes.  The  National 

School  Lunch  Act  and  the  Child  Nutrition 

Act  of  1966  contain  express  authorization  for 

the  utilization  in  programs  under  those  acts 

.)f  commodities  which  have  been  purchased 

under  authority  of  Section  32.  The  values  of 

these  commodities  are  In  addition  to  regular 

•xpendlture  of  funds  appropriated  for  pur- 
noses  of  those  Acts. 
Section  32  was  enacted  as  a  part  of  com- 

jjrehenslve  legislation  designed  to  deal  effec- 
ively    with    farm    surpluses    and    depressed 

farm  Income.  The  extent  to  which  funds  ap- 

liroprlated  for  the  purposes  of  Section  32  are 

obligated  or  expended  diu-ing  any  fiscal  year 

for   perishables   and   other   surplus   removal 

programs  depends  upon  the  market  situation 

v.liich  develops  as  peak  marketing  seasons  ap- 
proach. The  type  of  programs  developed  also 

depends  upon  the  kind  and  volume  of  the 

surpluses  which  exist  at  the  time  and  the 

potential  outlets. 


SCHOOL  LUNCH  PROGRAM 
|ln  millions  of  dollars! 


1967 
obligation 

1968 
estimate 

1969 
budget 

^ash  payments  (sec.  4) 

Special  assistance  (sec.  11). 
Commodity  procurement 
(sec.  6)  direct! 

.        147.7 
2.0 

59.1 

155.0 
5.0 

55.8 

157.3 
10.0 

64.3 

Subtotal 

208.8 

215.8 

231.4 

Sec  32'      

51.0 
79.5 

102.6 
147.1 

93.8 

Sec.  4161 

159.1 

Subtotal 

130.5 

249.7 

252.9 

Total  (excluding 
Federal  operating 
expenses) 339.3 


465.5 


484.3 


Purchase  ol  commodities  lor: 

Deedy  lamilies 

Schools 

Institutions 


900.0 


68.5 
93.8 
10.0 


Pilot  breakfast .  .- 

Nonfood  assistance  (equip- 
ment)  

Stale  Administrative  ex- 
penses  


Subtotal. 


.6 

3.5 

6.5 

.7 

.8 

6.0 
2.3 

1.3 

4.3 

14.8 

Total  purchases l'\ 

Operating  expenses *•' 

Marketing  agreements  and  orders J-" 


Grand  total  (exclud- 
ing Federal  operat- 
ing expenses) 340.6 

Federal  Administrative  ex- 
penses  '•' 


469.8 
2.1 


Total. 


342.3 


471.9 


499.1 

2.6 
501.7 


Total  obligations. 


179.8 


Transfers  as  follows:  .  f«  •> 

1  School  lunch:  Sec.  6  commodity  procurement 64.3 

2  Special  milk  financing  program --.     1U4.U 

3  Agrkiullural   Research  Service:  For  research  on 
production  and  utilizatwn  ot  agricultural  prod- 


ucts. 


15.0 


Foreign  Agricultural  Service:  For  market  develop- 
ment activities  abroad -..■■■:"■ 

Interior  Department:  To  encourage  the  distribu- 
tion ol  fishery  products '•" 


Total. 


193.4 


Total  budgeted  for  obligation 373.2 

Carryover    ^""-^ 

Return  to  the  Treasury 


226.8 


Total 


900.0 


1  Typical  commodities  donated  to  schools  under  the  following 

'"sec  Tof  the  School  Lunch  Act:  These  commodities  are  pur- 
chased tor  schools  on  the  basis  of  acceptability  and  nutritious- 
ness.  Typical  commodities  would  include  applesauce,  chickens, 
turkeys,  pineapple,  and  grapelruit. 

Sec  32  (removal  ot  surplus  agricultural  commodities,  act  ot 
Aug  24  1935  as  amended):  Commodities  which  are  generally 
not  supported,  perishable  and  in  short-term  surplus  aie  do- 
naled  to  schools  as  well  as  other  authorized  sec.  32  outlete. 
Typical  commodities:  dried  beans,  cherries,  meat  producK, 
raisins,  orange  luice,  and  honey.  The  highly  acceptable  com- 
modities can  move  between  sec.  6  and  sec.  32  depending  on 

'"s^*  416"  otte  Agriculture  Act  ol  1949:  The  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  may  donate  commodities  acquired  under  liiice- 
support  programs  to  authorized  outlets  including  school  lunch 
Typical  commodities  include  beans,  butter,  cheese,  cereai 
products,  rice,  and  dned  milk. 


10  YEAR  HISTORY  OF  SEC.  32 
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|ln 

millions  of  dollars! 

30  percent  of 

Transfers 

Obligations 

Return  to 

customs ' 

Treasury 

SSR 

220,9 

5.1 

131.6 

83.6 

959 

235.9 

40.3 

122.6 

72.8 

960 

251.4 

51.7 

108.3 

91.2 

1961 

320.0 

53.8 

257.6 

7.9 

1962. 

325.8 

54.1 

162.3 

109.7 

'963 

318. 1 

54.4 

121.2 

143.1 

'964. 

369.4 

70.9 

295.1 

3.8 

:965 

378.9 

147.6 

232.5 

0 

966 

405.  5 

73.2 

122.1 

208.7 

I%7. 

493.9 

132.9 

179.7 

181.5 

Budget  estimate        House  bill 


Senate  bill 


Food  assistance: 

a   Cash  payments  to  States... 

b.  Special  cash  assistance — 

c.  Commodity  procurement... 

Pilot  school  breakfast 

Nonfood  assistance  (equipment).. 

State  administrative  expense 

Operating  expenses 


$157,097,000 
10,000.000 

64,325.000 
6. 500. 000 
6, 000. 000 
2.300.000 
2.546,000 


$171,448,000 

5. 000. 000 

64.325.000 

3.600.000 

750.000 

■■2,"i27,'666' 


$157,097,000 

10.000,000 

64,325,000 

6.500,000 

2,000,000 

■"""2,'252,'Cl66 


Total. 


248,768.000         247.150,000  242,174,000 


I  In  addition,  lor  each  of  these  years  $300,000,000  has  been 
available  from  the  previous  year  except  in  1958  and  1966  when 
irge  purchases  in  the  prior  year  reduced  this  amount  to 
i299,900,000  and  $298,800,000  respectively. 

1964 — High  level  of  program  activity  re- 
quired almost  all  the  $369.4  million  available. 
Beef  and  dairy  purchases  and  financing  of 
pilot  food  stamp  program  plus  beginning  of 
transfers  to  agriculture  research  uses  were 
major  Items  of  expense. 

1965 — Section  32's  largest  purchase  pro- 
gram— $157  million  for  beef  purchases — plus 
rinanclng  of  food  stamp  and  special  milk  pro- 
sram  resulted  in  use  of  $1.2  million  of  the 
>300  million  reserve  for  the  first  time  since 
1956  when  the  fund  last  purchased  substan- 
tial amounts  of  beef  and  pork. 

As  to  the  immediate  outlook  for  Section 
32.  the  Department  placed  the  following 
statement  In  the  record  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priation Committee  recently: 

"The  Treasury  Department  estimates  that 
customs  receipts  will  continue  to  rise  after 
fiscal  year  1970  but  at  a  rate  lower  than  In 
the  past.  Funds  available  for  Section  32  will 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  has 
expired.  .  ,^  ,, 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly  hate  to  find 
myself  in  opposition  to  my  good  friend 
from  Kentucky,  because  I  believe,  as  he 
knows.  I  have  basically  supported  most 
of  the  legislation  he  and  his  distin- 
guished committee  have  brought  to  the 
floor.  ^    .        _ 

Let  me  hasten  to  say  here  today,  i 
do  not  oppose  this  bill  on  the  basis  of  its 
objectives. 

As  one  who  has  always  supported 
money  and  funding  for  the  school  lunch 
program,  and  in  fact,  I  supported  the 
amendments  to  increase  it  and  improve 
it  and  to  make  food  available  to  children 
as  well  as  to  needy  adults  above  and  be- 
yond what  the  House  has  been  willing  to 
appropriate  at  times,  I  wish  to  make  it 


clear  that  the  issue  we  are  faced  with 
today  is  one  of  procedure,  I  believe.  First 
of  all,  with  reference  to  this  procedure, 
I  might  say  that  I  was  considerably 
startled,  as  I  find  other  Members  were 
startled,  to  discover  a  bUl  which  pro- 
ndes  for  a  S300  million  appropriation 
coming  out  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  and  which  is  to  be  called 
up  here  under  a  procedure  which  per- 
mits only  20  minutes  of  debate  on  either 

*Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  correction? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  am  sorry.  I  cannot  yield  at 
the  moment.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is 
an  important  issue.  I  know  my  good 
friend  from  Kentucky  recalls  that  last 
year  we  had  a  substantial  discussion 
about  authorizing  and  appropriating 
funds  for  a  breakfast  program  and  a 
number  of  other  programs  in  order  to 
feed  children.  I,  lor  one,  supported  that 
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Idea  because  I  happen  to  believe  that 
children  need  food  and  nutritious  food 
in  order  to  learn.  I  am  all  for  that.  How- 
ever, when  we  come  In  here  today  with 
this  bill  coming  out  of  a  legislative  com- 
mittee, and  simply  through  the  process 
of  this  resolution,  make  available  $300 
million  during  the  next  3  years  and  with- 
out any  opportunity  to  review  It  on  the 
part  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
or  any  other  committee  of  the  House, 
then  It  simply  seems  to  me  this  is  going 
well  beyond  any  procedure  that  this 
House  has  heretofore  Involved  Itself  In. 
In  addition  to  that,  let  me  say  that  in 
attempting  to  follow  the  arguments  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  about 
the  fact  that  funds  would  not  be  avail- 
able out  of  this  section  321  for  the  pur- 
chase of  fruits  and  vegetables,  poultry 
and  dairy  products,  and  other  things  that 
we  are  purchasing  unless  this  bill  is 
Dtisscd 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  to  me  at  that  point,  because  that 
was  a  misunderstanding  somewhere?  I 
did  not  make  that  statement,  or  If  I  did. 
I  did  not  intend  to  make  that  statement. 
Mr.  SISK.  I  am  sorry.  Maybe  I  have 
not  made  my  position  exactly  clear,  but 
the  point  is  that  the  gentleman  Is  talk- 
ing about  $900  million  in  funds  and,  as 
the  gentleman  knows,  funds  above  $300 
million  return  to  the  Treasury.  If  there 
is  that  aunount  of  money  going  into  the 
fund  this  year,  there  will  be  ample  funds 
under  the  amendment  which  was  pro- 
posed by  the  gentleman  that  would  be 
available  for  this. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  They  have  not  been  for 
several  years. 

Mr.  SISK.  If  the  gentleman  will  allow 
me  to  comp>lete  my  statement.  It  seems 
to  me  the  maimer  in  which  the  present 
funds  are  being  used  is  that  they  are  be- 
ing used  to  purchase  nutritious  foods 
and  to  purchase  fruits  and  vegetables 
and  poultry  and  dairy  products  and 
many  other  things.  My  concern  here  goes 
to  the  procedure  Involved  where  there  is 
no  way  to  review  what  will  happen  under 
this  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  wish  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Belcher!. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr  Speaker,  as  I  tried 
to  make  clear  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky.  I  am  for  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. I  am  not  for  giving  any  legislative 
committee,  however,  the  authority  just 
to  reach  into  some  other  fund  and  take 
out  $100  million  a  year  on  the  excuse 
that  that  fund  does  not  need  all  of  the 
money  in  it.  If  we  are  going  to  have  a 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  then  we 
ought  to  use  that  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations  

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  at  that  point? 
Mr.  BELCHER.  I  cannot  now. 
We  should  use  that  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations to  review  these  particular 
programs.    The   other  gentleman   tram 
Kentucky  said  that  he  was  for  this  pro- 
gram because  it  made  strong  bodies,  and 
so  forth.  I  think  they  will  make  just  as 
strong   bodies   under   an   appropriation 
made  by  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions as  we  would  by  reaching  into  a 
fund  and  sneaking  off  with  these  funds 
In  the  middle  of  the  night. 
Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I 


yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  I  Mr.  QuikI. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In  sup- 
port of  this  legislation. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  DWYE31.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  whole- 
heartedly support  HR.  17872  and  the 
companion  bill.  HR.  17873,  amendments 
to  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  which 
are  designed  to  improve  and  expand  this 
vitally  necessary  program  and  bring  Its 
important  benefits  to  needy  children  who 
are  not  now  being  reached  by  the  pro- 
gram. 

As  such,  these  two  bills  represent  a 
major  installment  on  the  promise  made 
to  the  poor  people  of  America  on  May  8 
when  the  bipartisan  House  coalition  to 
help  malnourished  Americans  was 
formed  to  help  eliminate  malnutrition 
among  the  Nation's  poor  children. 

On  that  date,  Mr.  Speaker,  approxi- 
mately 70  Members  of  the  House,  almost 
evenly  divided  between  minority  and 
majority  Meml)ers,  cosponsored  legisla- 
tion to  establish  a  Presidential  Commis- 
sion with  orders  to  study  "on  an  emer- 
gency basis"  the  problem  of  hunger  and 
malnutrition  In  the  United  States.  We 
asked  for  early  hearings  and  promised 
to  do  everything  possible  to  bring  about 
action  and  to  see  that  existing  programs 
are  made  to  work  effectively. 

With  the  very  gratifying  and  under- 
standing cooperation  of  the  chairman 
and  members  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  the  hearings  were 
held— 16  hearings.  In  fact,  with  at  least 
75  witnesses  and  considerable  written 
testimony — and  the  pending  legislation  Is 
one  result,  together  with  a  third  bill,  H.R. 
17144.  establishing  a  Presidential  Com- 
mission on  Hunger,  which  has  been  or- 
dered reported  by  the  committee. 

As  one  member  of  the  coalition.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  express  my  personal 
gratitude  at  the  committee's  very  con- 
structive response  to  this  grave  national 
need. 

The  committee's  extensive  hearings 
clearly  confirm  the  need  to  improve  the 
national  school  lunch  program.  Among 
other  things,  the  committee  found  that, 
despite  the  genuine  progress  that  has 
been  made,  more  than  4»'2  million  needy 
children  between  the  ages  of  5  through 
17  are  not  receiving  free  or  reduced  price 
lunches:  that  more  than  6.600  schools  in 
economically  depressed  areas  are  with- 
out food  services  that  almost  3  million 
economically  deprived  children.  5 
through  17,  In  need  of  school  breakfast  do 
not  have  access  to  such  a  program:  and 
that  as  many  as  three-quarters  of  a  mil- 
lion children  coming  from  large  families 
whose  incomes  exceed  the  standard  of 
$3,000  per  year  are  estimated  to  need 
subsidized  school  food  services. 

Where  effective  school  lunch  and 
school  breakfast  programs  do  exist,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  results  testify  strikingly  to 
the  great  value  of  such  programs.  The 
health  of  children  is  demonstrably  Im- 
proved. School  attendance  goes  up.  And 
the  educational  performance  of  the  chil- 
dren becomes  markedly  better. 

While  statistics  tell  the  overall  story, 
the  individual  situation  of  a  particular 
family  may  be  just  as  revealing  of  the 


need.  In  one  case  known  to  me,  a  widow 
in  her  early  forties  is  the  sole  support 
of  her  family  which  consists  of  herself, 
her  elderly  mother,  and  two  school-age 
children,  7  and  9.  The  widow  is  disabled 
Because  of  her  heart  condition  and  a  bad 
back,  doctors  have  forbidden  her  to  work, 
though  she  occasionally  does  some  baby- 
sitting and  housework  for  other  families 
for  which  she  is  ordinarily  compensated 
only  In  castoff  clothes  and  other  Items 
for  which  her  employers  have  no  further 
use.  The  family  lives  in  a  ramshackle 
wooden  house  in  the  country,  exposed  to 
rain  and  snow  through  gaps  in  the  roof 
and  siding  for  which  they  have  no  funds 
to  repair.  The  house  is  unheated.  The 
family's  total  Income  is  S40  a  month 
from  the  local  welfare  agency.  Yet,  out 
of  this  meager  sum,  no  less  than  $10  a 
month  goes  to  pay  for  school  lunches  for 
the  two  children. 

By  ordinary  standards,  25  cents  a  day 
for  school  lunches  per  child  may  be  a 
modest  amount,  but  when  It  consumes 
25  percent  of  a  family's  income  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  make  some  changes 
in  the  school  lunch  program. 

The  two  bills  now  before  us,  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  help  make  these  changes 
possible.  HR.  17872  will  authorize  for 
the  next  3  fiscal  years  up  to  $100  million 
in  funds  to  supplement  the  present  small 
Federal  contribution  to  the  school  lunch 
program  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
meals  for  children  whose  parents  or 
giiardlans  lack  the  financial  ability  to 
meet  the  nutritional  requirements  of 
their  chUdren.  And  H.R.  17873  wUl  make 
the  school  lunch  program  more  beneficial 
to  children  of  the  neediest  families  by  In- 
creasing State  matching  requirements 
and  by  requiring  free  or  reduced-price 
meals  for  children  unable  to  pay  the  full 
cost  of  lunches  under  a  plan  formulated 
equitably  on  the  basis  of  a  family's  need. 

I  urge  our  colleagues,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
give  these  bills  the  strong  support  they 
dcscrvB. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  two  school  lunch  program 
bills  which  are  before  the  House  today, 
which  take  initial  steps  toward  easing 
the  hunger  crisis  facing  millions  of  chil- 
dren in  our  Nation's  schools. 

The  measures— HR.  17872  and  H.R 
17873 — are  an  immediate  response  to  the 
deficiencies  in  our  school-oriented  food 
service  programs  under  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  and  the  ChUd  Nutri- 
tion Act. 

H.R.  17872  provides  $100  million  a  year 
for  the  next  3  fiscal  years  to  expand  the 
program  among  low-income  families. 

The  funds  will  be  allocated  among  the 
States  according  to  the  relative  number 
of  children  coming  from  families  earn- 
ing less  than  $3,000  a  year.  It  will  also  aid 
children  from  large  families  earning 
more  than  $3,000  but  receiving  Federal 
aid  under  the  public  assistance  program. 

The  second  measure.  H.R.  17873.  would 
require  the  States  to  pick  up  a  larger 
share  of  the  matching  funds  required  in 
the  act. 

Under  the  present  program  most  of  the 
States'  9-percent  matching  share  has 
been  coming  from  local  sources.  H.R. 
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17873  would  eliminate  the  practice  of 
making  up  matching  requirements  for 
Federal  funds  by  charges  to  pupils  or 
localities. 

In  fiscal  1970  and  1971  the  measure  re- 
quires the  share  appropriated  from  State 
tax  revenues  to  equal  at  least  4  percent. 
Every  other  year  the  State  requirement 
would  be  increased  by  2  percent  until  it 
reaches  a  level  of  10  percent. 

Committee  reports  show  that  more 
than  4.5  million  needy  children  5  through 
17  years  old  are  not  receiving  free  or  re- 
duced priced  lunches.  More  than  6,600 
schools  in  economically  needy  areas  are 
without  food  service  programs. 

Almost  3  million  economically  deprived 
children  are  in  need  of  a  school  break- 
fast program.  And  three-quarters  of  a 
million  children  from  large  families 
whose  Incomes  exceed  the  statutory 
$3,000  limit  need  a  subsidized  school  food 
program. 

In  determining  the  highest  priorities 
of  the  deprived  children  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  says  basic  health  and  nutri- 
tion needs  rank  high. 

Poor  performance  in  school  has  been 
associated  with  the  lack  of  a  proper  diet. 
Thousands  of  children  eligible  for  food 
service  programs  have  been  found 
through  tests  to  be  suffering  from  nutri- 
tional deficiencies. 

This  condition  detracts  from  the  child's 
attitude,  desire,  and  capacity  to  learn. 

In  New  York  State  27,248  children  par- 
ticipated in  the  1967  food  services  pro- 
gram. The  State  received  $1.2  million. 

The  use  of  title  I  funds  under  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
for  feeding  programs  robs  the  individual 
school  districts  of  the  more  direct  edu- 
cational uses  of  these  grants-in-aid.  The 
ESEA  program  provides  an  effective 
means  of  enhancing  educational  oppor- 
tunities of  the  schoolchildren. 

Strengthening  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  and  the  Child  Nutrition  Act 
and  furnishing  the  emergency  tempo- 
rary funds  will  focus  efforts  on  the  needy 
children  and  release  title  I  funds  to  sub- 
stantially improve  educational  programs. 
Mr.  Speaker,  although  It  has  no  direct 
bearing  on  the  subject  of  Federal  anti- 
hunger  efforts  In  the  schools,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  a  moving  article 
which  appeared  yesterday  in  the  Roch- 
ester, N.Y.,  Democrat  and  Chronicle. 
This  article  points  up  the  fact  that  hun- 
Ker  lurks  even  in  nondepressed  areas,  in 
fact,  in  a  city  where  the  unemployment 
rate  is  below  2  percent,  and  where  the 
medisoi  family  Income  is  among  the  Na- 
tion's highest. 

This  package  of  two  school  food-pro- 
gram bills  must  be  the  beginning,  and 
not  the  end  of  our  legislative  efforts  to 
respond  to  the  problem  of  hunger  in  this 
country.  I  think  a  consideration  of  the 
examples  discussed  in  this  article  by 
Mike  Power  will  underscore  the  neces- 
sity of  this  conclusion.  The  article  fol- 
lows: 
Rochester's  Unseen  Spectre? — Hunceb 

(By  Mike  Power) 
People  go  hungry  in  Rochester. 
In   reeking    apartments.    In    trash-littered 
back  alleys.  In  lonely  rooms  where  the  elderly 
live,  people  go  hungry. 

Health  and  welfare  experts,  almost  to  a 
man  Insist  It  Is  not  a  widespread  malady. 


Malnutrition,    maybe,    they    say.    But    not 
hunger. 

Other  people — civil  rights  workers,  minis- 
ters and  the  poor  themselves — tell  a  different 
story.  They  say  they  see  hunger  on  the  street 
every  day. 

One  Jarring  statistic  backs  them  up:  there 
are  13.800  people  In  Monroe  County  hungry 
enough  to  seek  government  help.  That  Is  the 
number  who  rely  on  government  surplus  food 
available  once  a  month  at  the  county's  ware- 
house at  11  Wadsworth  St. 

The  experts  may  be  right.  Hunger  is  not 
an  epidemic  here.  There  are  not  masses  of 
people  starving.  But  tell  that  to  someone  who 
doesn't  get  enough  to  eat. 
Tell  It  to  Mrs.  Allen  Young. 
•I'm  sick  of  starving."  she  said.  "My  hus- 
band says  What  am  I  working  for?  I  never 
get  anything.'  Everything's  been  going  wrong 
here." 

Mrs.  Young  and  16  relatives  live  In  a  four- 
room  bouse  at  18  Philander  St.  Two  years 
ago,  they  left  farming  Jobs  In  Steuben  County 
to  come  to  the  city. 

Things  haven't  been  good  since. 
■We  may  eat  good  for  a  couple  weeks,  but 
that's  It."  she  said.  "These  kids  always  come 
first.   I  can  do  without.  If  they  go  hungry, 
they'll  start  to  getting  In  trouble." 

Mrs.  Young  says  she  does  without  about 
tvi-lce  a  week.  The  food  Just  runs  out  by  the 
time  the  kids  are  fed. 

On  a  bi-monthly  welfare  check,  plus  his 
Income  from  an  auto  parts  store,  they  man- 
age to  get  by 

They  participate  in  the  county's  surplus 
food  distribution  program,  which  passes  out 
staples  to  needy  families  once  a  month. 

Mrs.  Young  said  the  surplus  food  lasts 
about  a  week  in  her  house. 

After  that,  it's  a  diet  of  spam  and  cheese, 
beans  and  ketchup  or  rice  and  onions. 

James  Geddes  gets  hungry,  too.  So  do  the 
other  people  who  live  in  the  old  house  made 
into  apartments  at  37  Kelly  St. 

Geddes  has  problems  besides  getting 
enough  to  eat.  He  is  often  struck  down  by 
epileptic  seizures  He  has  high  blood  pres- 
sure, tao.  And  he  trembles. 

Geddes  has  tried  to  hold  a  Job,  but  he  gets 
unlucky:  he  says  the  seizures  always  hit  at 
work  and  the  boss  fires  him. 

"I  feel  weak  when  I  don't  get  to  eat.  but 
not  all  that  weak.  Still  your  stomach  misses 
that  food."  he  said. 

The  food  he  does  get  "Is  the  cheapest  I  can 
buy."  That  means  a  lot  of  pork  chops,  bread, 
lard  and  spaghetti. 

Geddes  said  he  survives  on  money  his 
mother  In  Dansville  can  scrape  together  and 
send  him  every  so  often.  He  said  his  landlord 
Is  an  understanding  man. 

Geddes  said  he  was  dropped  from  the  wel- 
fare rolls  when  he  missed  two  doctors'  ap- 
pointments at  Strong  Memorial  Hospital. 

Twice  a  week  or  so.  the  skinny,  shaking  38- 
year-old  Geddes  just  doesn't  eat.  The  food 
has  run  out  and  there's  no  money  from 
Mother. 

Hungry  people  go  to  different  places  to 
relieve  the  pain. 

Some  use  religious  missions  or  the  Salva- 
tion Army.  Others  beg  for  eating  money.  Still 
more  beg  and  buy  liquor.  Others  seek  out 
friends  or  relatives. 

Some,  like  40-year-old  Johnnie  Jivers,  41 
Kelly  St.,  rely  on  civil  rights  groups. 

Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference 
Director  Rev.  Bennie  Brass  said  Jivers  was 
starving  when  he  sought  out  the  SCLC. 

"The  Rev.  will  give  you  something  to  eat," 
Jivers  says. 

He  lives  alone  and  depends  on  lots  of  soup, 
vegetables  and  pork  to  sustain  him.  When 
that  runs  out,  he  said  he  gets  stuff  like 
tomatoes,  corn  and  pineapple  Juice  at  the 
SCLC. 

"I  don't  eat  very  much."  Jivers  said.  He 
doesn't  work,  either.  He  says  he  gets  sick  too 
often. 

Health  and  nutrition  experts,  in  and  out 
of   government,   are   quick   to   concede   "we 


don't  have   any   data"   to  support   any   real 
conclusions  about  hunger  here. 

The  Citizens  Board  of  Inquiry  Into  Hunger 
and  Malnutrition  In  the  United  States,  whose 
televised  report  rocked  a  nation,  did  not  in- 
clude Monroe  County  among  256  "emergency 
hunger  counties." 

Monroe  County  Health  Director  Dr.  Wen- 
dell Ames  says  there  is  "plenty  of  malnutri- 
tion" here.  But.  he  said,  you  can  find  malnu- 
trition In  the  richest  of  families  merely  be- 
cause they  don't  eat  enough  of  the  right 
foods — by  choice. 

Ames  doubts  if  much  "undernutrition"  ex- 
ists in  Rochester.  "We  have  no  valid  data. 
really,"  he  said. 

Ames  said  malnutrition  sometimes  grows 
out  of  different  racial  and  ethnic  groups'  lik- 
ing for  foods  low  In  nutritional  value. 

Starvation-related  diseases  like  rickets  and 
scurvy,  Ames  said,  don't  crop  up  anymore. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  nearby  federal  offi- 
cial who  asked  that  his  name  be  withheld 
says:  "Hunger  does  exist  in  Rochester, .  Ba- 
tavla  and  in  the  squalid  migrant  camps  of 
Wayne  and  Orleans  Counties. 

•What  Is  more,  it  is  on  a  pretty  wide 
sc&lc'* 

Dr.  Gilbert  Forbes,  whose  peers  call  him 
the  area's  most  noted  nutrition  expert, 
doubts  hunger  exists  widely  in  Rochester. 

"It  may.  It  may  not,"  he  said.  "I  don't 
think  we'll  know  unUl  we  get  some  hard 
data  on  It. 

"My  own  Impression  Is  you  won't  find  very 
much." 

Anyone  on  welfare  can  pick  up  free  staples 
at  the  county's  food  suiplus  warehouse.  11 
Wadsworth  St.,  once  a  month. 

Those  not  on  welfare,  but  whose  Incomes 
are  below  certain  Umlts,  can  get  it.  too. 

They  receive  10  items:  flour,  dry  milk, 
lard,  butter,  peanut  butter,  raisins,  split 
peas,  rice,  canned  meat  and  cheese.  Soon  to 
be  added  are  potatoes  and  beans. 

The  surplus  food  Is  designed  as  a  supple- 
ment. But  some  people  make  do  on  It  alone. 

or  the  13,800  persons  relying  on  the  sur- 
plus food  distribution,  most  are  aged  people 
whose  Social  Security  checks  don't  go  far 
enough  at  the  grocery  store. 

If  there  are  more  than  a  few.  isolated  cases 
of  hunger  in  Rochester,  hardly  anyone  knows 
It.  But  the  hungry  people  do. 


Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentlemanfrom  Minnesota  for  shielding. 

Mr.  Spfeaker,  I  rise  In  strong  support 
of  this  bill,  H.R.  17872  and  the  following 
bill  H.R.  17873  both  of  which  are  con- 
cerned with  providing  adequate  nutrition 
to  needy  children.  The  need  for  this  leg- 
islation Is  obvious.  Despite  the  fact  that 
we  have  a  National  School  Lunch  Act. 
better  than  4.6  million  of  the  needy  chil- 
dren in  America  are  not  receiving  any 
free  lunch. 

In  the  State  of  Maryland  we  have 
better  than  44.000  needy  children  who  are 
not  receiving  the  assistance  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

Following  a  recent  visit  to  needy  fam- 
ilies In  my  ovm.  district  and  discussing 
the  problem  with  Montgomerj'  County 
welfare  officials.  I  expressed  concern  that 
there  was  not  a  uniform  school  lunch 
policy  for  our  county  schools  and  some 
needy  children  are  unable  to  have  an 
adequate  school  lunch. 

Poor  performance  in  school  has  been 
associated  with  the  lack  of  a  proper  diet. 
Nutritional  differences  detract  from  a 
child's  attitude,  desire,  and  capability  to 

learn.  ^  .  , 

Montgomery  County  school  officials  are 
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working  with  county  welfare  ofBcials  and 
nutritionists  of  the  University  of  Mary- 
land Extension  Service  to  formulate  a 
better  proKram  for  Montgomery  County. 
I  know  that  these  two  pieces  of  legis- 
lation will  assist  them  in  their  work  as 
well  as  insuring  that  all  the  Nation's 
needy  school  children  will  have  a  chance 
to  obtain  the  necessary  nutrition  to  grow 
and  learn  as  their  classmates. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  real  ques- 
tion before  us  Insofar  &s  I  am  able  to  de- 
termine, based  upon  the  debate  which 
has  taken  place,  is  whether  or  not  $100 
million  more  of  section  32  funds  are  go- 
ing to  be  permitted  to  be  used  for  the 
School  Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition  Act. 
Some  Members  object  because  they  want 
section  32  funds  to  be  used  only  for 
surplus  commodities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  situation  which  is 
now  pending  before  us  is  the  fact  that 
there  are  a  large  number  of  children  who 
are  in  need  of  special  help  in  order  to 
obtain  adequate  food.  The  question  must 
be  deteripined  to  what  extent  there  are 
Americans  suffering  from  hunger.  As 
Members  of  the  House  know,  our  com- 
mittee reported  out  a  bill  to  set  up  a  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Hunger  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  hunger  which  exists 
in  this  country  and  we  know  that  hunger 
does  exist  in  this  country.  However,  we 
do  not  know  the  extent  of  it. 

The  question  resolved  itself  down  to 
this:  Should  we  appropriate  an  addition- 
al $100  million  for  this  program  or 
should  we  utilize  $100  million  in  section 
32  funds. 

Just  a  few  hours  ago  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  transferred  better  than  $220 
million  of  certain  funds  into  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  and  those  funds 
are  now  In  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  coming  year 
section  32  funds  will  be  acquired  to  the 
extent  of  more  than  can  be  used.  Fur- 
ther, do  not  forget  that  there  is  a  $300 
million  carryover  in  this  fund  at  the 
present  time.  Therefore,  they  have 
plenty  of  funds  with  which  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
will  not  harm  the  opportunity  to  acquire 
any  surpliis  commodities  that  might  be 
In  trouble.  $300  million  has  been  avail- 
able in  the  carryover  every  year  since 
1959  except  for  1966  and  then  it  was 
$298,758,226. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  seen  in 
the  years  1966.  1967.  and  1968  indications 
that  there  is  ample  money  in  section  32 
funds  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  without  touching  that 
$300  million  carryover.  So.  I  think  one 
need  not  feel  that  there  Is  this  danger  of 
exhausting  the  funds  with  this  carryover 
of  $300  million.  I  think  it  is  well  within 
the  annual  receipts,  and  if  not  we  can 
use  the  carryover  of  the  section  32  funds. 
It  would  not  cause  any  hardship  at  all  to 
the  perishable  commodities  which  are 
covered  under  section  32. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentlewoman  from  Washington. 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  wonder  if  I  might  very 
briefly  comment  upon  the  question  which 


I  put  to  the  chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee earlier,  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Perkins]  with  reference  to  the 
question  of  how  much  matching  funds 
will  be  required  from  the  States.  There 
still  seems  to  be  confusion  on  this  ques- 
tion. 

I  believe  that  is  because  we  have  pend- 
ing before  us  today  two  separate  bills. 
Would  the  gentleman  explain  this? 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  next  bUl.  H.R.  17873, 
will  address  itself  to  the  matching  re- 
quirements. There  Is  a  matching  require- 
ment in  our  School  Lunch  Act,  but  most 
of  that  matching  comes  from  the  stu- 
dents themselves  and  the  balance  comes 
from  the  local  communities  and  a  little 
from  the  States.  However,  this  bill  H.R. 
17872  contains  no  change  In  the  match- 
ing requirement  in  the  School  Limch  Act, 
That  comes  into  play  in  the  next  bill. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further.  In  other  words.  It 
sets  up  a  program  but  there  will  be 
matching  funds  requested  if  the  other 
bill  passes.  H.R.  17873? 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  Is  right.  Then,  there 
will  be  the  requirement  in  1970  of  a  4- 
percent  matching  on  the  part  of  the 
States  and  that  matching  requirement 
?oes  up  at  the  rate  of  2  percent  per  year 
until  it  reaches  the  total  of  10  percent, 
but  this  would  permit  the  section  32 
money  to  go  forward  to  the  needy  chil- 
dren at  this  time. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  my  point  is  this: 
If  it  is  correct  that  these  two  bills  will 
eventually  be  tied  together,  the  commit- 
tee is  amending  two  acts,  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  and  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  right.  H.R.  17872  af- 
fects both  acts. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
ask  the  gentleman  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
reason  for  this  legislation  is  that  neither 
the  States  nor  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture nor  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions have  faced  up  to  this  problem  of 
the  4.5  million  children  not  receiving 
meals  in  this  country,  and  so  that  is  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  with  this  legisla- 
tion—to provide  means  to  feed  the 
youngsters  in  America?  Is  that  not  what 
it  amounts  to? 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  gentleman  is  exactly 
correct,  and  we  are  leaving  it  up  to  the 
local  school  authorities  to  determine  who 
those  children  are  whose  parents  do  not 
have  the  financial  ability  to  provide  these 
aecessarj'  meals. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 


Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Andrews. 

N  Dak. 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Baring 
BeU 
Berry 
BevUl 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Bow 

Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Burke,  Fla. 
Celler 

Clawson,  Del 
Colmer 
Oonyers 
Corbett 
Connan 
Culver 

Cunningham 
Daddarlo 
Diggs 
Bckhardt 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  La. 
Krlenborn 
Kvlns,  Tenn. 


(Roll  No.  216] 

Farbsteln 

Pino 

Foley 

Pulton.  Tenn. 

Gardner 

aettys 

OrtflHths 

Halleck 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Holland 

Ichord 

Jones,  lilo. 

Karsten 

Kornegay 

Kupferman 

Kuykendall 

Lloyd 

Long.  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MathUs.  Calif. 
Mathlaa.  Md. 
MlUer,  Calif. 
Mlnlsh 
Mlnahall 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morris,  N.  Mex. 


Murphy,  N.T. 

Myers 

Nichols 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Patman 

Purcell 

Relnecke 

Resnlck 

Rosenthal 

Roush 

Ruppe 

SIkes 

Snyder 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Taft 

Talcott 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  Oa 

Thompson,  N  J 

Udall 

UUman 

Van  Deerlln 

Walker 

Whalley 

Wolff 

Wydler 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HoLiFiELD) .  On  this  roUcall  346  Member.s 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

TEMPORARY  EMERGENCY  ASSIST- 
ANCE TO  PROVIDE  NUTRITIOUS 
MEALS  TO  NEEDY  CHILDREN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
always  supported  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram, including  free  lunch,  for  those 
unable  to  pay.  Our  bill  pending  now  in  a 
conference  with  the  Senate  provides  ti^.o 
full  budgeted  amount  of  $246  million  fc; 
school  lunch,  $104  million  for  school 
milk,  and  $225  for  food  stamps. 

The  problem  we  have  here  is  that  the 
$100  authorized  in  this  bill  comes  out  o: 
section  32  funds  (30  percent  of  import 
duties)  which  are  set  aside  primarily  to 
assure  the  production  of  food. 

It  is  my  belief  we  should  be  certain 
that  the  primary  purposes  of  that  act.  an 
adequate  supply  of  food  is  produced  and 
that  then  we  see  what  further  steps  need 
be  made  to  meet  schools  needs  if  they 
are  to  be  financed  from  section  32  funds. 

It  would  be  much  better  to  handle  this 
request  in  the  regular  way  Instead  (i 
having  two  lunch  programs  until  sucii 
time  as  the  Congress  should  tie  them 
down.  We  should  have  this  measure 
come  up  under  regular  procedure  where 
it  could  be  amended  to  really  serve  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  offered. 

If  this  $100  million  for  each  of  th.e 
next  3  years  is  diverted  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  should  there  be  sufflcien- 
funds  to  meet  food  production  needi, 
this  action  would  reduce  funds  available 
to  buy  surplus  poultry,  eggs,  fruits,  beef, 
and  dairy  products  which  in  turn  would 
be  distributed  to  school  lunch  recipients 
by  $100  million. 

I  believe  we  should  defer  or  defeat 
this  motion  to  suspend  the  rules,  theii 
take  this  proposal  up  in  the  regular  way 


so  as  to  be  sure  we  do  not  do  as  much  or 
more  damage  to  other  programs  essen- 
tial to  school  lunch,  as  we  might  do  good. 
Twenty  minutes  is  no  time  at  all  to 
decide  these  issues  and  be  sure  we  are 
doing  what  is  best. 

The  motion  should  be  turned  down 
and  the  matter  handled  in  the  regular 
way. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  4  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr. 
MahonI. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  is 
any  Member  of  the  House  who  is  against 
the  school  lunch  program,  I  do  not  know 
who  he  is.  Certainly  I  am  not  against 
the  school  lunch  program.  If  the  bill  be- 
fore us  provided  for  the  authorization 
of  an  appropriation  of  $300  million  for 
increasing  the  school  lunch  program,  I 
would  be  willing  to  vote  to  authorize  the 
money.  However,  that  is  not  what  is  be- 
fore us. 

Yes;  every  Member  of  this  House  is 
for  the  school  lunch  program.   Other- 
\vlse,  we  would  not  have  voted  for  more 
than  half  a  billion  dollars  this  year  for 
the  following  purposes:  S246  million  for 
school    lunch,    S225    million    for    food 
stamE>s,  and  $104  million  for  the  special 
school  milk  program.  The  problem  here, 
though,  is  this — the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  has  taken  unto  itself 
the  function  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. It  is  in  effect  appropriating 
$300  million,  $100  million  a  year  for  the 
next  3  years.  We  will  not  have  any  con- 
trol over  this  money  during  the  year  be- 
ginning today  and  for  the  next  2  years. 
It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  going  to 
provide  half  a  billion  dollars  a  year  for 
aid   to   the   needy    througrh   the   school 
lunch,  milk,  and  food  stamp  plans,  we 
ought  to  look  at  the  pi-ogram  each  year 
and  act  affirmatively  on  the  programs  as 
we  have  been  doing.  This,  in  effect,  is  a 
back-door  appropriation  of  S300  million. 
I  hope  we  will  defeat  this  bill.  Then,  if 
the  committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
wishes  to  bring  out  an  authorization  bill 
for  $300  million  for  the  next  3  years,  the 
Congress  can  look  at  it  every  year,  and 
this  should  be  wholly  satisfactory  to  all 
concerned. 

Let  no  one  assume  that  those  of  us 
who  are  going  to  vote  against  this  bill 
are  against  school  lunch.  We  cannot  be 
maneuvered  into  any  such  position  as 
that. 

I  point  out.  as  you  will  note,  that 
insofar  as  I  know,  no  member  of  the 
administration  is  endorsing  this  bill.  This 
is  an  end  rim  and  it  cannot  be  defended. 
This  bill  should  be  defeated. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  if  we 
want  to  provide  an  additional  school 
lunch  program,  we  will  provide  it  by  a 
direct  authorization  in  the  long-estab- 
lished manner.  I  do  not  know  anyone 
who  is  against  such  action.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  is  certainly  not 
against  it.  Therefore,  let  us  vote  this  bill 
down  and  dispose  of  this  issue  in  an 
orderly  way  and  authorize  whatever  ap- 
propriations we  desire  for  an  expansion 
of  the  school  lunch  program. 

My  statement  is  not  in  defense  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations;  I  am  de- 
fending the  Congress.  Congress,  in  the 
pending  bill,  loses  the  power  of  the  purse 
for  the  next  3  years  in  this  matter.  We 


do  not  know  what  the  next  3  years  may 
hold  or  what  administi-ation  may  be  in 
power.  This  bill  permits  the  expenditure 
of  $100  million  a  year  for  3  years,  and  it 
is  not  fair  or  right  or  responsible  to  fol- 
low the  course  proposed  in  the  pending 
measure. 

Someone  said  in  the  debate  that  $200 
million  would  revert  to  the  Treasury 
from  the  section  32  funds  as  of  the  be- 
ginning of  this  fiscal  year.  What  is  bad 
about  that?  What  is  bad  about  recoup- 
ing a  little  money  in  the  Treasury  which 
is  In  dire  difficulty? 

Someone  said  that  the  reason  why  this 
bill  is  before  us  is  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  has  not  faced  up  to 
its  responsibilities  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  schoolchildren.  Such  an  unwar- 
ranted and  indefensible  statement  can- 
not be  sustained.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  has  from  year  to  year  led  the 
fight  and  presented  the  legislation  which 
has  supported  the  school  lunch  program. 
The  House  has  solidly  backed  the  com- 
mittee in  these  efforts. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  hope  that  we  will  not 
be  misled  into  voting  for  the  pending 
measure  just  because  we  love  the  school- 
children and  just  because  we  want  to  do 
what  is  right  by  them  in  providing  nu- 
tritious food,  milk,  and  other  things  that 
make  young  people  strong.  They  deserve 
our  support  but  through  legislation  which 
is  sound  and  responsible.  Congress  does 
no  credit  to  itself  when  it  abdicates  the 
power  of  the  purse,  and  loses  control  of 
the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
1  Mr.  Perkins]. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the 
House  does  not  forget  that  this  is  emer- 
gency legislation.  Here  we  are  undertak- 
ing to  provide  funds  that  are  not  being 
utilized.  The  only  way  we  can  move  ex- 
peditiously to  meet  this  problem  is 
through  the  use  of  section  32  funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  has  never  had  any  inten- 
tion of  usurping  the  authority  of  another 
standing  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  However.  I  still  do  not 
see  any  reason  why  any  standing  com- 
mittee confronted  with  an  emergency 
such  as  this  cannot  turn  to  the  Members 
of  the  House  to  direct  the  use  of  available 
funds  not  otherwise  being  used,  partic- 
ularly where  there  has  been  a  tradition  of 
use  of  these  funds  for  this  type  of 
purpose. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  and  the 
other  gentlemen  who  serve  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  there  is  a  pro- 
viso in  the  law  under  which  they  can 
appropriate  additional  money  from  sec- 
tion 32  funds  to  the  extent  of  $500  million. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  vote  Tor  this  bill. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  may  remain  to  us  on  this 
side. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion  simply 
let  me  say  this,  in  line  with  the 
statement   made   by    the   distinguished 


chaii-man  of  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations, the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr. 
MahonI.  Everyone  in  this  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is,  of  course,  for  and  in  sup- 
port of  the  school  lunch  program  and  for 
feeding  the  poor,  particularly  making 
available  to  the  youngsters  who  attend 
our  schools  a  decent  diet  and  making  it 
possible  for  them  to  receive  a  decent 
education. 

I,  certainly,  for  one  have  always  sup- 
ported programs  such  as  this.  In  fact 
upon  occasion  I  have  voted  for  funds 
above  and  beyond  what  the  Members  of 
the  House  were  willing  to  authorize.  How- 
ever, it  is  my  opinion  that  there  is  a  ques- 
tion of  procedure  involved  here.  For  in- 
stance, if  the  Committee  on  Education 
can  make  available  and  transfer  large 
sums  of  money  from  one  department  or 
program  to  the  other,  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  Public  Works  Committee  could 
not  come  in  and  make  $100  million  avail- 
able to  the  highway  program  or  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  could  not  come  in  and  direct 
that  $200  million  or  $300  million  be  made 
available  for  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
out  of  funds  which  accrue  under  section 
32  of  the  Agricultural  Act. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  if 
this  committee  desires  to  come  up  before 
the  appropriate  committee  and  ask  for 
the  transfer  of  money  on  this  type  of 
basis,  that  it  should  come  before  the 
House  with  a  rule  and  thus  give  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  House  a  fair 
and  open  discussion  of  the  matter  and  let 
the  House  work  its  own  will  thereon. 

As  I  said  earlier,  the  thing  that  I  do 
feel  is  wrong  with  this  approach  is  that 
it  is  not  in  the  best  interest  of  good  legis- 
lation. 

PERMISSION     TO     EXTEND     REMARKS 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  revise  and  extend  the  remarks 
I  made  and  all  Members  who  spoke  dur- 
ing general  debate  on  the  bill  H.R.  17872 
may  revise  and  extend  their  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  vei-y 
much  concerned  about  the  prevalence  of 
chronic  hunger  that  still  exists  within 
our  country  and  about  the  effect  of  mal- 
nutrition upon  the  performance  and 
morale  of  children  in  the  formative  stages 
of  their  lives. 

Since  May  21st  of  this  year,  hearings 
have  taken  place  in  the  House  and  the 
Senate  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of 
the  food  service  programs  presently  in 
operation  under  Fedei-al  law.  Eighty  per- 
cent of  the  testimony  indicated  that 
many  poor  children  are  iiot  covered  by 
these   programs. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  approxi- 
mately 4V2  million  needy  children  in  48 
States  who  are  not  receiving  free  or  re- 
duced-priced lunches;  that  more  than 
6  600  schools  in  economically  needy 
areas  are  without  food  services:  that 
almost  3  million  economicaUy  deprived 
children  of  the  ages  of  5  through  17  m 
need  of  a  school  breakfast  do  not  have 
access  to  such  a  program:  and  that  as 
many  as  three-quarters  of  a  million  chil- 
dren coming  from  larger  families  whose 
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Incomes  exceed  $3,000  per  annum  are  In 
need  of  subsidized  food  services. 

H.R.  17872  and  H  R.  17873.  under  con- 
sideration here  today,  would  amend  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  to  provide 
funds  to  the  Department  of  Agrlcxilture 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  free  or  re- 
duced-priced meals  to  needy  children  not 
now  being  reached.  H.R.  17873  would 
specifically  clarify  the  responsibilities 
under  the  act:  prevent  discrimination; 
revise  the  program  of  matching  require- 
ments; and  generally  strengthen  the 
school  food  service  program. 

Estimates  of  the  effect  of  the  present 
programs  are  encouraging.  Over  1,000 
counties  In  the  Nation  have  a  food  serv- 
ice program  for  needy  families  where  no 
such  program  existed  in  1960.  Further- 
more, poor  people  participation  In  these 
programs  has  Increased  by  1.7  million, 
while  1  million  needy  children  are  re- 
ceiving free  lunches  who  did  not  receive 
them  in  1961. 

PerhaiM  the  most  gratifying  result  of 
the  progfam  Is  the  Improvements  in 
school  attendance  and  academic  per- 
formance In  schools  which  have  insti- 
tuted food  service  programs. 

Many  of  my  constituents,  who  have 
registered  their  concern  with  me.  feel 
that  we  have  an  opportunity  now  to  ex- 
tend such  gains  and  benefits  to  areas  and 
children  still  untouched  by  the  Federal 
food  programs.  To  curtail  the  existing 
programs  would  be  an  injustice  to  those 
who  have  not  been  able  to  benefit  from 
our  accomplishments. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly  favor  this  leg- 
islation and  appeal  to  all  my  colleagues 
to  support  these  programs  by  speedy 
enactment  of  the  two  bills  now  before  us. 
Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  nse  in  support  of  H.R.  17872 
and  H.R.  17873.  companion  bills  that  will 
strengthen  and  add  to  our  efforts  to  im- 
prove food  service  programs  for  children. 
Both  measures  are  needed. 

One  will  authorize  the  States  to  di- 
rect substantial  sums  of  money  to  im- 
proving and  broadening  the  kinds  of  food 
service  they  believe  they  need  most.  The 
second  will  clarify  a  number  of  points 
that  have  arisen  as  a  result  of  the  exten- 
sive hearings  conducted  by  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee. 

These  hearings  revealed  that  a  num- 
ber of  schools  and  school  districts  have 
not  done  as  well  as  they  should  In  devel- 
oping and  following  a  carefully  thought- 
out  policy  with  reference  to  determining 
the  need  for  free  and  reduced  price 
meals.  Parents  of  the  children  most  in 
need  of  these  lunches  all  too  frequently 
have  no  idea  as  to  what  the  rules  of  the 
game  are.  In  some  situations  children  re- 
ceiving public  assistance  are  not  eligible 
on  the  grounds  that  the  welfare  grants 
should  provide  for  reduced  price  or  free 
meals.  In  other  situations,  children  on 
welfare  rolls  are  the  only  ones  eligible  for 
free  or  reduced  price  meals. 

We  are  not  attempting  to  tell  the 
school  and  school  districts  what  their 
rules  should  be.  We  are  saying  only  that 
whatever  rules  are  adopted  shall  be  con- 
sistent— shall  be  publicized.  The  books 
are  to  be  open. 

Beyond  this,  we  intend  to  eliminate 
once  and  for  all  any  identification  of 
those  children  who  are  receiving  free  or 


reduced  price  meals.  A  certain  careless- 
ness seems  to  have  developed  in  program 
administration  in  this  respect  despite  the 
fact  that  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
has  forbidden  this  type  of  thing  since  it 
was  first  enacted  in  1946.  We  are  not 
changing  the  law — we  are  simply  restat- 
ing it  and  clarifying  it  so  that  all  school 
(^cials  will  know  that  the  practice  of 
giving  children  special  tickets  to  receive 
free  meals  will  not  be  tolerated.  Nor  are 
they  to  be  put  into  separate  lines  or  at 
the  end  of  the  cafeteria  line.  They  are  to 
be  treated  just  like  paying  children. 

Children  are  natural-born  status  seek- 
ers and  any  leverage  they  can  get  they 
are  apt  to  use.  We  are  reminding  the 
adults  who  administer  these  programs 
that  there  Is  no  point — no  point  at  all  in 
shaming  a  child. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  first 
like  to  congratulate  the  chairman  and 
members  of  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  for  their  patient  and 
in-depth  probing  of  the  food  assistance 
programs.  Through  many  hours  and 
many  days,  the  members  listened  to  any- 
one and  everyone  who  wanted  to  be 
heard.  They  invited  experts  associated 
with  every  phase  of  nutrition  and  the 
practical  application  of  nutrition.  They 
heard  from  critics  and  from  proponents 
of  present  programs.  They  sought  solu- 
tions— not  rhetoric.  They  sought  facts 
and  were  not  misled  by  hysterical 
charges  of  mass  hunger  and  starvation 
In  this  country. 

The  committee  found  that  certain  im- 
provements could  be  made  in  the  pres- 
ent delivery  system  for  improving  nutri- 
tion In  this  country  and  particularly  in 
the  delivery  system  for  reaching  chil- 
dren. The  committee  has  reported  out 
several  measures  that  I  believe  deserx-e 
our  support. 

The  first  of  these  is  H.R.  17872,  au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
use  $100  million  of  section  32  funds  in 
each  of  the  next  3  fiscal  years  to  im- 
prove, strengthen,  and  expand  efforts  to 
improve  nutrition  among  children.  We 
know  that  the  national  school  lunch 
program  is  not  reaching  several  million 
of  our  neediest  children.  The  school 
breakfast  program  has  just  emerged 
from  a  pilot  operation  reaching  only 
160.000  children  a  year.  We  know  this 
program  should  be  reaching  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  additional  children.  The 
special  food  service  program  for  children 
in  day-care  centers,  recreational  centers, 
and  settlement  houses  was  just  enacted 
this  year. 

I,  for  one.  would  like  to  see  us  really 
move  out  on  these  child  feeding  pro- 
grams. It  is  not  as  though  child  food  serv- 
ice is  a  new,  untried  approach.  We  all 
know  that  this  one  works.  We  all  know 
that  you  cannot  teach  a  hungry  child  or 
Inspire  a  hungry  child — we  all  know  it 
is  difficult  to  discipline  a  hungry  child. 
We  know,  too,  that  there  is  no  excuse — 
there  can  be  no  justification  for  a  hungry 
child  In  this  land  of  plenty. 

We  know  that  you  can  reach  children 
through  a  group  feeding  arrangement. 
It  may  take  us  a  little  time  to  reach  all 
the  parents  of  all  our  children  with  the 
message  on  nutrition — its  Importance 
and  the  few  essentials  they  need  to  know 
to  assure  good  nutrition  for  their  fami- 


lies— but  for  now — for  the  Immediate  fu- 
ture, not  the  long-range  future — we  can 
feed  youngsters  within  days,  within  a  few 
weeks — in  every  comer  of  the  country — 
if  we  enact  the  measures  we  have  before 
us  today. 

Mr.  ANDERSON,  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  17872. 
to  amend  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
so  as  to  provide  funds  and  authorization, 
on  a  3-year  emergency  basis,  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  order  to  pro- 
vide free  or  reduced  cost  meals  to  mil- 
lions of  needy  children  not  now  being 
reached  through  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act. 

As  a  sponsor  of  the  proposal  to  create 
a  Commission  on  Himger  which  is  also 
before  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee. I  do  want  to  take  this  occasion 
to  express  my  view  that  I  think  our  col- 
leagues on  that  committee  have  done  an 
admirable  job  in  looking  Into  the  prob- 
lem of  the  nutritional  needs  of  school- 
aged  children,  pinpointing  deficiencies 
in  existing  programs,  and  bringing  be- 
fore the  House  today  a  program  for  the 
kind  of  action  embodied  in  this  bill — a 
bill  by  the  way  which  has  won  the  unan- 
imous bipartisan  support  of  the  mem- 
bership of  that  committee.  We  should  do 
no  less  than  to  give  the  measure  a  re- 
sounding vote  of  approbation  here  in 
the  House  Chamber  today. 

I  think  for  too  long  we  have  been  ig- 
noring the  shocking  nutritional  deficien- 
cies among  the  schoolchildren  right  here 
in  our  own  so-called  backyards,  while 
preoccupying  ourselves  with  the  nutri- 
tional deficiencies  of  the  populations  of 
the  rest  of  the  world.  While  the  latter  Is 
admirable,  we  should  not  close  our  eyes 
to  the  hunger  and  nutritional  problems 
here  at  home.  In  fact,  I  would  recom- 
mend that  we  begin  right  now  to  put  the 
primary  emphasis  on  the  problem  sector 
so  clearly  delineated  by  our  colleagues  on 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  and 
take  care  of  first  things  first. 

Indeed,  I  think  it  is  Incredible  that 
the  administration  has  put  so  much  em- 
phasis on  the  hunger  and  nutritional 
problems  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
now  just  finally  realizing  that  right  here 
In  the  United  States  there  are  more  than 
4'2  million  needy  children  ages  5 
through  17  who  are  not  receiving  free  or 
reduced  priced  lunches  and  that  there 
are  more  than  6,600  schools  in  eco- 
nomically needy  areas  that  are  without 
food  services. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  bill  at  hand 
should  be  passed  without  delay.  It  would 
most  certainly  put  to  good  use  up  to  SI 00 
million  in  funds  from  section  32  of  the 
Act  of  August  24.  1935,  in  each  of  3  fiscal 
years — 1969,  1970.  and  1971  to  formulate 
and  carry  out  a  program  to  improve  the 
nutritional  status  of  needy  children  in 
schools  and  other  group  situations  out- 
side the  home.  It  would  make  possible 
food  service  programs  in  schools  where 
facilities  are  not  now  available  by  pro- 
viding the  means  for  the  authorities  in 
those  schools  to  acquire  equipment  they 
do  not  now  have. 

I  am  also  impressed  with  the  so-called 
spin-off  effects  the  measure  would  have; 
namely,  in  curing  nutritional  deficien- 
cies, creating  sharper,  and  more  men- 
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tally  alert  minds  thereby  enhancing  the 
educational  process:  allowing  school  au- 
thorities to  use  title  I  ESEA  funds  more 
efUciently  to  enhance  educational  proc- 
esses; as  well  as  reducing  the  number 
of  school  dropouts. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  have  under  consideration  today  a 
measure  that  will  assure  adequate  fund- 
ing of  our  child  nutrition  programs  on  a 
continuing  basis.  This  proposal,  H.R. 
17872,  gives  the  States  the  option  as  to 
how  they  will  meet  the  needs  within 
their  own  boundaries.  They  can  use  the 
money  for  free  or  reduced  price  lunches, 
for  a  breakfast  program,  for  equipment 
to  bring  a  food  service  to  those  children 
who  do  not  now  have  the  benefits  of  a 
food  service.  They  can  feed  preschool 
children,  elementary  or  secondary  school- 
children. Wherever  the  need  is  greatest, 
this  authority  and  these  funds  will  be 
there  to  help  them  to  do  the  job. 

This  authority  and  these  funds  will  be 
available  over  and  above  the  funds  pro- 
vided for  the  various  categories  of  food 
assistance.  It  will  permit  a  degree  of 
flexibility  we  have  long  needed  in  these 
programs. 

I  urge  support  for  all  of  these  measures 
and  particularly  for  H.R.  17872. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  two  related  bills  before  us 
today.  H.R.  17872  as  well  as  H.R.  17873 
which  will  be  considered  later  today. 

Although  great  progress  has  been  made 
in  alleviating  hunger  in  America  In  re- 
cent years,  and  although  tremendous 
gains  have  been  made  in  providing  ade- 
quate meals  for  needy  schoolchllden, 
much  remains  to  be  done. 

According  to  the  latest  figures  avail- 
able, more  than  4.5  million  needy  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  5  and  17  are  not 
receiving  free  or  reduced  priced  lunches, 
and  almost  3  million  economically  de- 
prived children  In  need  of  a  school  break- 
fast do  not  have  access  to  such  a  pro- 
gram. 

In  Ohio,  only  a  little  over  one-fifth  of 
the  State's  needy  children  partlclpKite  in 
a  free  or  reduced  price  lunch.  In  all, 
there  are  194,251  schoolage  children  in 
families  below  the  poverty  level  or  re- 
ceiving aid  for  dependent  children.  Only 
43.433  benefit  from  the  school  lunch 
program. 

Despite  remarkable  gains,  the  situa- 
tion is  similar  In  the  greater  Cleveland 
area,  which  I  represent.  In  a  study  of  the 
national  school  lunch  program,  entitled 
"Their  Dally  Bread,"  the  director  of  the 
city  of  Cleveland's  school  lunch  program 
states  that  only  44  out  of  177  Cleveland 
schools  participate  In  the  program.  All 
elementary  schools  with  a  total  enroll- 
ment of  88.844  are  excluded  from  par- 
ticipating because  of  a  lack  of  facilities. 
He  noted  that  in  some  schools  there  is  a 
rule  that  children  may  not  go  home  for 
lunch  without  special  permission.  Thus 
the  child  either  brings  his  lunch  or  he 
does  not  eat.  In  all  too  many  cases,  the 
child  from  low-income  families  does  not 
eat. 

The  legislation  we  are  considering  will 
help  alleviate  these  problems.  H.R.  17872. 
in  particular,  authorizes  for  each  of  the 
next  3  fiscal  years.  SlOO  million  to  im- 
prove the  nutritional  status  of  needy 
children. 


In  Ohio,  this  will  mean  the  addition  of 
$3,190,488  of  Federal  contributions  to  the 
program.  More  Impressive,  some  310,006 
additional  low-income  children  will  be 
able  to  participate  In  the  free  or  reduced 
price  lunch. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  passage  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope 
that  this  House  will  very  quickly  and 
overwhelmingly  adopt  this  bill  before  us. 
H.R.  17872. 

The  basic  puipose  of  this  bill  Is 
to  provide  continuing  appropriations, 
through  the  next  3  fiscal  years,  to  make 
available  nutritious  meals  to  needy 
.schoolchildren  not  now  being  reached  by 
Federal  programs  providing  free  or  re- 
duced priced  meals. 

Authoritative  and  enlightening  testi- 
mony h£«  been  revealed  here  this  after- 
noon to  conclusively  show  that  there 
are  some  5  million  schoolchildren  in 
this  great  country  between  the  ages  of 
5  through  17  who  are  not  now  receiving 
free  or  reduced  priced  lunches  and  some 
3  million  economically  deprived  children 
who  go  to  school  without  breakfast.  I 
think  that  this  Congress  should  be 
rightly  concerned  about  this  problem 
and  do  everj'thing  within  reason  to  en- 
sure that  these  children  do  receive  nu- 
tritious food  essential  to  their  basic 
health  and  normal  growth.  There  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  and  con- 
centration recently  about  hunger  In  this 
affluent  Nation.  We  have  a  chance  here 
this  afternoon  to  do  something  about 
hungry  children.  There  is  no  reason  at 
all  why  any  child  or  adult  should  go 
hungry  in  this  land  of  plenty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  recognized  medical 
authorities  are  in  total  agreement  in  the 
research  finding  that  "a  poor  diet  is  a 
root  cause  of  disease." 

May  I  further  say  It  is  axiomatic  that 
a  well-nourished  child  learns  better,  is 
healthier,  has  greater  energy,  is  better 
disFKJsltloned  and  develops  a  more 
wholesome  balanced  personality  than 
an  undernourished  child  and  is  bound  to 
be  a  better  mature  citizen. 

Unquestionably  this  bill  represents  a 
prudent  priority  investment  in  the  fu- 
ture of  America  and  I  urge  the  House 
to  promptly  adopt  It. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  on  H.R.  17872  and  H.R.  17873 
discloses,  on  the  basis  of  an  Incomplete 
survey,  that  more  than  4.5  million  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  5  and  17  from 
homes  with  less  than  $3,000  annual  in- 
come, are  not  now  receiving  free  or  re- 
duced price  lunches. 

Since  the  relationship  between  ade- 
quate diet  and  successful  educational 
achievement  has  been  proven,  our  ef- 
forts to  Improve  education  opportunities 
for  all  Americans  should  naturally  in- 
clude efforts  to  meet  the  nutritional 
needs  of  youngsters  who  otherwise 
would  not  have  a  satisfactory  meal  even 
once  a  day.  I  am  convinced  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  program  if  we  are  to 
sustain  our  efforts  to  improve  the  quality 
of  education  for  all  Americans. 

The  strengthening  of  the  food  service 
programs,  authorized  by  H.R.  17873  and 
the  Increased  authorization  of  $100  mil- 
lion armually  for  each  of  3  fiscal  years 


to  reach  children  not  now  receiving  an 
adequate  diet  as  authorized  by  H.R. 
17872,  will  represent  congressional 
awareness  of  the  value  of  this  program 
In  helping  to  alleviate  the  burden  of 
poverty  upon  the  innocent  victims  of 
poverty — the  children  of  this  Nation. 

I  fully  support  this  important  legis- 
lation because  I  am  convinced  of  Its  im- 
portance to  so  many  young  American 
children. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  a  matching  formula  in  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  since  that  meas- 
ure was  passed  in  1946.  That  matching 
formula  requires  the  States  to  put  up  $3 
for  every  dollar  of  Federal  cash  reim- 
bursement provided  for  the  lunch  pro- 
gram. There  has  never  been  any  problem 
for  the  States  in  meeting  the  matching 
requirements,  frequently  without  putting 
up  a  dime  of  State  tax  money  except  for 
State  administrative  expenses.  This  has 
been  and  is  possible  because  children's 
payments  for  the  lunches  served  have  al- 
ways counted  toward  the  matching  pro- 
vision. 

Very  few  States  have  put  in  substan- 
tail  amounts  of  money  to  assist  in  ex- 
panding the  lunch  program  for  then- 
children.  We  are  not  going  to  eliminate 
children's  payments  as  a  State  asset  to- 
ward the  matching  requirement.  We  are 
just  going  to  say  that  all  States  must 
begin  to  put  up  some  tax  money  for  this 
program. 

If  this  legislation  is  adopted,  we  will 
make  it  easier  for  the  States  to  meet  this 
requirement.  Financing  of  the  national 
school  lunch  program  will  be  put  on  an 
advanced  funding  basis  so  that  the  States 
will  know  a  year  In  advance  the  amount 
of  Federal  cash  they  will  be  receiving.  A 
year  after  advance  funding  begins,  the 
States  will  be  asked  to  provide  appro- 
priated funds  equal  to  4  percent  of  the 
matching  requirement  for  each  of  the 
next  2  fiscal  years.  This  will  move  up 
to  6  percent  for  each  of  the  next  2  years; 
to  8  percent  In  the  subsequent  2  fiscal 
years  and  finally  to  10  percent  In  the 
seventh  and  following  fiscal  years. 

I  do  not  believe  this  will  burden  any 
State  unduly — even  the  lowest  income 
States — because  the  School  Lunch  Act 
formula  carries  an  equalizer  provision 
that  reduces  the  impact  of  the  existing 
matching  provision  for  those  States 
whose  per  capita  income  Is  below  the 
national  average. 

We  need  to  strengthen  the  total  fund- 
ing of  the  national  school  lunch  program. 
I  favor  Increased  Federal  apportionment 
for  this  program  but  I  believe  we  should 
also  require  a  greater  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  States — all  of  the  States  and  not 
just  a  few. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly 
support  the  bills  before  us  to  improve 
and  expand  the  school  lunch,  school 
breakfast,  and  similar  programs  for 
needy  children.  By  providing  the  addi- 
tional funds  of  $100  million,  we  shall 
make  available  nutritious  meals  to  needy 
youngsters  not  now  being  reached. 

These  fimds  would  be  allocated  to 
States  on  the  basis  of  numbers  of  children 
from  families  of  $3,000  income  or  less. 
This  can  be  a  constructive  step  toward 
reducing  the  prevalence  of  hunger  in  our 
country. 
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For  more  than  20  years  the  school 
lunch  program  has  benefited  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  schoolchildren.  I  gave  my 
strong  support  to  the  extension  of  this 
Drogram  to  public  and  private  nonprofit 
settlement  houses,  child-care  instituUons. 
centers  for  handicapped  youngsters,  and 
similar  InstituUons  approved  by  Congress 
earner  this  year.  No  one  questions  or 
doubts  that  good  nutrition  is  basic  to  the 
learning  process;  a  hungry  child  is  not  an 
eager  learner. 

I  approve  the  advance  appropriation 
provision  which  will  permit  better  plan- 
ning on  the  State  and  local  level,  and  the 
revision  of  the  program-matching  re- 
quirements to  prevent  States  from  raismg 
the  entire  non-Federal  share  from 
charges  made  to  pupils  for  their  meals 
and  from  local  funds.  And  I  am  pleased 
this  legislation  wiU  clarify  present  lan- 
guage to  make  certain  no  needy  child 
goes  without  a  free  lunch  because  he  is 

unable  to  pay.  „>v,^i 

Mr  Speaker.  I  support  the  school 
lunch  bills  before  us  and  I  call  on  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  to  vote  with  me 
to  make  this  program  avaUable  to  more 
children  of  low- Income  families. 

Mr  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
express  my  vigorous  support  for  HJl. 
17872  a  biU  that  would  broaden  and 
strengthen  programs  carried  o"'  ^^er 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act.  We  are 
all  aware.  I  am  sure,  of  the  close  rela- 
tionship between  malnutrition  and 
school  performance.  A  wealth  of  m«ii- 
cal  surveys  has  demonstrated  that  lacK 
of  proper  diet  plays  hob  with  the  physio- 
logical and  inteUectual  development  of 
a  child,  robbing  him  of  the  opportunity 
to  even  approach  success  in  school  and 
in  later  life.  Admmistered  with  care  and 
imaginr.Uon.  the  NaUonal  School  Lunch 
Act  has  done  much  to  remedy  the  nutri- 
tional deficiencies  of  many  children,  and. 
as  a  result,  schoolroom  performance. 
This  act.  it  is  clear,  has  been  one  of  the 
most  strinkingly  fruitful  of  all  the  Fed- 
eral school  aid  programs. 

I  am  distressed,  however,  that  there 
are  such  'arge  numbers  of  children  who 
are  In  need  of  a  weU-balanced  noon  meal 
but  who  are  not  participating  in  the 
program.  We  were  made  aware  recently 
in  a  study  of  the  school  lunch  program 
entitled  "Their  Daily  Bread"  that  of  the 
6  million  children  from  poverty-level 
families,  less  than  2  million  receive  free 
or  reduced  price  limches.  Nationally,  of 
50  million  elementary  and  secondary 
school  children  only  18  million  receive 
the  benefits  of  the  school  lunch  program. 
Certainly  part  of  the  program's  inade- 
quacy is  a  function  of  limited  financial 
support.  H.R.  17872  would  authorize  $100 
million  for  each  of  the  next  3  fiscal  years 
to  formulate  and  carry  out  a  program 
to  improve  the  nutritional  status  of 
needy  children  in  schools  and  other 
group  situations  outside  of  the  home. 
These  funds  are  intended  to  supplement 
monevs  already  authorized  by  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  and  the  Child  Nu- 
trition Acts.  H.R.  17872  is  also  a  response 
to  the  realization  that  many  children 
most  in  need  of  a  free  or  reduced  price 
school  lunch  attend  schools  which  do  not 
have  the  facilities  to  conduct  such  a  pro- 
gram. H.R.  17872.  therefore,  would  allow 
funds  herein  authorized  to  be  used  to 


finance  the  purchase  ol  equipment 
needed  for  the  operation  of  a  school 
lunch  program. 

It  may  be  that  there  is  no  starvation 
In  this  country.  It  may  be  that  severe 
hunger  is  almost  nonexistent  In  the 
United  States.  But  it  is  clear  that  mal- 
nutrition and  improperly  balanced  diets 
do  exist  and  that  millions  of  eligible 
children  are  not  presently  receiving  the 
nourishment  they  could.  I  believe  that  it 
is  essential  that  additional  funds  be  pro- 
vided to  expand  the  program  to  include 
these  children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  already  into  fiscal 
year  1969.  I  do  not  think  that  we  can 
afford  to  delay  our  consideration  of  H.R. 
17872.  nor  do  I  think  that  we  can  econ- 
omize at  the  expense  of  our  children's 
health  and  ability  to  learn.  The  passage 
of  H.R.  17872  will  help  to  correct  a  seri- 
ous deficiency  of  a  promising  program.  I 
uige  unanimous  .<;upport  of  this  mea.sure. 

The  following  telegram,  signed  by 
school  officials  from  throughout.  Mas- 
sachusetts, indicates  the  educational 
community's  support  for  H.R.  17872  and 
the  pressing  need  for  its  passage. 

Boston.  Mass.. 

June  28. 1968. 

Hon.  Edwa«b  p.  Boland. 
Rayburn  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

BUls  HH.  17872  and  17873  offered  by 
ChalrmaJi  Perklna  and  21  other  members 
of  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  sched- 
uled for  floor  Monday.  July  1.  Bills  as  re- 
ported out  of  committee  would  effectively 
amend  National  School  Lunch  Act  by  pro- 
viding additional  monies  which  would  en- 
able your  State,  city,  and  town  school  offi- 
cials to  extend  school  lunch  benefits  each 
day  to  at  least  300.000  additional  school 
children.  These  children  presently  attend 
schools  with  no  school  food  service  due  to 
lack  of  equipment  or  schools  In  very  low  In- 
come areas  where  the  limitations  Imposed 
by  minimum  funding  discourage  the  service 
of  free  meals  to  tens  of  thousands  who  have 
great  nutritional  need.  In  authorizing  the 
National  School  Liuich.  Special  Milk  and 
Child  Nutrition  Acts  the  Congress  struck 
the  initial  blow  against  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition amongst  the  Nation's  children. 
Passage  of  the  bills  at  this  time  will  enable 
us  m  Massachusetts  to  strike  another  tell- 
ing If  not  knockout  blow  against  the  blight 
of  malnutrition  which  has  become  America's 
Intolerable  burden. 

John  C.  Stalker.  State  Director:  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Callahan.  Milton  Public 
Schools:  Mrs.  Ellzal)eth  White.  Gran- 
by  Public  Schools;  Mrs.  Marion  Cron- 
an.  Brookllne  Public  Schools;  Mrs. 
PrlsclUa  Richards.  Boston  Public 
Schools;  Mrs.  Ruth  Sutton.  Tewksbury 
Public  Schools. 
Mrs.  Ruth  Krebs.  Natlck  Public  Schools; 
Mrs.  Marlon  Moore.  Chelmsford  Piib- 
llc  Schools:  Mrs.  Bertha  Hassard. 
Ashland  Public  Schools;  George  Hud- 
gins.  Saugus  Public  Schools;  Charles 
Aubln.  Watertown  Public  Schools; 
Jullxu  Candela.  Wrentham  Public 
Schools. 
Mrs.  Alice  Hanley.  Shrewsbury  Public 
Schools:  Mrs.  Joyce  Barry.  Wellesley 
Public  Schools;  Mrs.  Dorothy  Pope. 
Westfleld  Public  Schools;  Mrs.  Doro- 
thy Griffin.  Medford  PubUc  SchooU; 
Mrs.  Ruth  Lapham.  Plymouth  Pub- 
lic Schools;  Mrs.  Eleanor  Harding. 
Bourne  Public  Schools;  Mrs.  Ann  Ra- 
mockl.  Adams  Public  Schools;  Mrs. 
Doris  Taylor.  West  Springfield  Pub- 
Uc SchooU;  John  Bogacz.  Ware  Pub- 
lic Schools. 


Mrs.  Anita  Benedettl.  North  Adams 
Public  Schools;  Mrs.  Virginia  Rogers. 
Mendon  Public  Schools;  Mrs.  Kay 
McOrath,  St.  Marys  School;  Lynn  Ed- 
ward Dowllng.  Northampton  Public 
Schools;  Bernard  Plannery.  Cambridge 
Public  Schools;  Mrs.  Georgia  Schlepe- 
grell.  Brockton  Public  Schools;  Mrs. 
Elolse  Greene.  Pltchburg  Public 
Schools;  Mrs.  Astrtd  E.  Johnson. 
Gardner  Public  Schools. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  add 
my  strong  support  for  H.R.  17872  and 
H.R.  17873  which  will  improve  and  ex- 
pand the  National  School  Lunch  Act  by 
providing  additional  funds  for  lunches 
for  needy  children. 

I  am  extremely  proud  to  be  a  cospon- 
sor  of  these  bills  which  will  help  meet 
one  of  the  most  urgent  problems  of 
hunger  in  this  country.  We  cannot  con- 
tinue to  ignore  the  hunger  of  oiu:  youns 
children  who  cannot  afford  to  buy  the 
school  lunches  and  therefore  go  himgrj-. 
With  these  bills,  we  are  helping  to  meet 
our  responsibilities  to  these  poor  young- 
sters and  thereby  help  them  to  remain  in 
school  and  to  do  well  in  their  classes. 

H.R.  17872  authorizes  an  expenditure 
of  $100  million  for  3  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning today.  July  1.  1968,  to  provide  addi- 
tional hot  lunches  and  breakfasts,  fol- 
low cost  or  no  cost,  to  needy  children. 
The  need  for  this  exi>anslon  can  be 
clearly  seen  from  evidence  presented  at 
the  hearings  conducted  by  my  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee.  The 
report  which  accompanies  this  bill 
states: 

More  than  *V2  million  needy  children 
ages  5  through  17  are  not  receiving  free  or 
reduced  priced  lunches. 

More  than  6.600  schools  In  economically 
needy  areas  are  without  food  services. 

Almost  3  million  economically  deprived 
children  ages  5  through  17  In  need  of  r 
school  breakfast  do  not  have  access  to  sucU 
a  program. 

As  many  as  three-quarters  of  a  million 
children  coming  from  large  families  whose 
incomes  are  slightly  In  excess  of  $3,000  per 
annum  are  in  need  of  partial  subsidy  for 
school  lunches. 

Funds  appropriated  for  this  expanded 
effort  to  meet  this  crisis  are  to  be  allo- 
cated among  the  States  according  to  the 
number  of  children  coming  from  fami- 
lies whose  Income  is  less  than  $3,000  per 
annum  as  well  as  the  number  of  aid  for 
dependent  children  imder  public  assist- 
ance programs. 

The  money  is  to  be  used  to  provide 
meals  for  children  whose  parents  or 
guardians  lack  the  financial  ability  to 
provide  for  nutritional  requirements  of 
their  children.  Funds  could  be  used  In 
appropriate  circumstances  to  acquire  the 
necessary  equipment  to  operate  food 
service  programs  in  schools  serving  such 
children  where  such  facilities  are  not 
now  available. 

Perhaps  Hawaii  is  in  a  better  position 
than  most  States  Insofar  as  helping  Its 
neeay  children.  It  has  one  of  the  best 
records  for  caring  for  Its  hungry  young- 
sters, but  I  must  recognize  that  there  are 
still  scane  children  who  are  in  need  and 
for  whom  the  lack  of  food  Is  just  as  pain- 
ful and  distressing  as  It  Is  for  youngsters 
In  any  other  State. 

The  records  presented  at  the  hearings 
Indicate  that  Hawaii  now  extends  free 


lunches  to  4,752  children.  But  they  also 
point  out  that  there  are  9,583  children 
from  families  having  an  annual  income 
of  S3, 000  or  less  who  are  not  now  receiv- 
ing any  such  assistance.  The  record  also 
indicates  that  another  1.500  youngsters 
in  Hawaii  whose  families  earn  slightly 
more  than  $3,000  a  year  are  in  need  of 

It  is  estimated  that  about  $15,000  in 
additional  fimds  would  be  needed  an- 
nually to  expand  the  administration  of 
this  program  in  Hawaii. 

There  is  much  more  that  could  be  said 
about  the  need  to  supply  an  adequate  diet 
for  all  youngsters,  but  suffice  here  to  note 
the  effort  that  the  Federal  Government 
lias  made  in  the  past  and  is  now  making. 
The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  has  made 
this  report  on  the  effect  of  an  adequate 
diet  on  youngsters  in  schools: 

Poor  performance  In  school  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  lack  of  a  proper  diet.  On  test- 
ing the  children  It  has  been  brought  to  light 
•hat  thousands  of  the  children  eUgible  for 
his  program  (title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act)  are  suffering  from 
nutritional  deficiencies.  This  condition  de- 
tracts from  the  chlldls  attitude,  desire  and 
■  apablllty  to  learn.  Knowing  that  this  need 
must  be  met  before  these  children  can  learn, 
the  states  have  expended  several  million 
riollars  In  Title  I  funds  to  supplement  the 
diet  of  these  children. 


In  Hawaii,  a  hot  school  lunch  is  re- 
irarded  as  part  of  the  essential  school  pro- 
gram and  as  a  consequence,  Hawaii 
ranked  second  among  the  States  In  1967 
in  Its  student  participation  In  this  pro- 
gram. 

H.R.  17873  will  eliminate  the  practice 
of  States  making  up  all  of  the  matching 
requirements  for  Federal  funds  from 
charges  made  to  pupils  for  their  lunches 
and  local  funds. 

For  fiscal  year  1967,  State  and  local 
communities  contributed  about  9  percent 
toward  the  cost  of  the  programs.  By  H.R. 
17873.  State-appropriated  funds  for  the 
.  chool  limch  program  made  up  from  tax 
ources  must  equal  at  least  4  percent  of 
the  matching  requirements  in  fiscal  years 
■  970  and  1971.  This  amendment  was 
:nade  to  this  act  to  keep  the  price  of 
-chool  lunches  as  low  as  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  important  step 
;n  our  national  effort  to  end  hunger.  We 
have  a  long  road  to  travel  before  we  have 
completely  solved  all  of  the  critical  prob- 
:ems  of  poverty,  but  I  would  hope  that 
I  his  Congress  will  move  quickly  to  enact 
his  obvious  expansion  of  this  highly 
uccessful  existing  program. 
Mr   FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  17872  and  H.R.  17873, 
amendments    to    the    National    School 
uunch  Act  designed  to  bring  Its  essen- 
tial food  benefits  to  needy  children  not 
presently  being  reached. 

On  May  8, 1  joined  a  bipartisan  group 
of  House  Members  in  establishing  a  co- 
alition on  hunger.  The  primary  purpose 
of  this  coalition  was  to  find  ways  to  elim- 
inate himger  and  malnutrition  particu- 
larly among  the  Nation's  poor  children. 
The  two  measures  before  us  today  are 
an  immediate  response  to  existing  defi- 
ciencies In  our  food  programs  for  school- 
children. I  might  add  that  they  repre- 
sent a  major  goal  of  the  Poor  People's 
Campaign.  Today  more  than  4.5  million 
needy  youngsters  are  not  receiving  free 


or  reduced-priced  meals.  Over  6,600 
schools  in  economically-deprived  areas 
are  without  food  services. 

H.R.  17872  would  provide  $100  million 
for  each  of  the  next  3  fiscal  years  to 
assure  that  the  program  reaches  all  who 
are  in  need  of  it.  Funds  would  be  allo- 
cated among  the  States  according  to  the 
number  of  children  coming  from  families 
earning  less  than  $3,000  a  year.  It  would 
also  reach  children  who  come  from  large 
families  earning  over  $3,000  but  receiving 
Federal  help  imder  the  public  assistance 
program. 

The  second  bill,  H.R.  17873,  would  re- 
quire the  Individual  States  to  pick  up  a 
larger  share  of  the  funds  required  to 
carry  out  the  food  program.  More  Im- 
portantly, it  would  require  schools  to  dis- 
tribute free  and  reduced-priced  meals  to 
needy  youngsters  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  would  not  identify  them  and  thus  dis- 
courage them  from  participating  In  the 
program.  This  bill  includes  no  appropri- 
ation of  money  but  is  essential  to  provid- 
ing a  more  effective  food  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for  expanding 
the  present  school  lunch  and  breakfast 
program  to  reach  all  needy  children  Is 
clearly  evident.  In  those  schools  where 
programs  are  being  effectively  carried 
out  the  result  has  been  higher  school  at- 
tendance and  a  marked  improvement  in 
the  learning  process.  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues In  the  House,  regardless  of  po- 
litical affiliation,  to  support  these  two 
measures.  I  believe  we  have  a  commit- 
ment to  see  that  all  needy  youngsters  are 
adequately  fed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  California  has  ex- 
pired. All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  Is  on  the  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Perkins] 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  H.R.  17872,  as  amended. 
The  question  was  taken. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors,  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notfly  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
vi-ere — yeas  274.  nays  78,  not  voting  81. 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  2171 
YEAS— 274 


Fascell 

Feiphan 

Fiiidley 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Friedel 
Fulton.  Pa. 
Galifianakls 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Glalmo 
Gibbor.  s 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Goodell 
Gray 

Green,  Dreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Hagan 

Halpern 
Hamilton 

Hammer- 
schmldt 

Hanley 

Hanr.a 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrison 

Harsh  a 

Harvey 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

Hollfleld 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kazan 

Kee 
Keith 

Kelly 

Klrwan 

Kleppe 
Kluczynskl 


Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson.  111. 

Ancunzlo 

Ashley 

Aspinall 

Ayres 

Barrett 

Bates 

Battln 

Bennett 

Betts 

Blester 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bolton 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Brinkley 

Brock 

Brooks 

Broomfield 


Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Broyhill,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burton.  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Cahlll 
Carey 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Conable 
Conte 
Cowger 
Cramer 


Daniels 

Davis.  Ga. 

Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Dickinson 

Dingell 

Dole 

Dorohue 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Dulski 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Ellberg 

Erlenborn 

Escb 

Eshleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Fallon 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Arends 

Ashbrook 

Belcher 

Bray 

Broyhill.  N.C. 

Burleson 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cabell 

Casey 

Curtis 

Davis.  Wis. 

Denncy 

Devine 

Dorn 

Downing 

Everett 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Fountain 

Fuqua 

Gathings 

Goodllng 

Griffin 


Anderson, 
Tenn. 

Andrews. 
N.  Dak. 

Ashmore 

Baring 

Bell 

Berry 


Kyros 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 

MacG.-egor 
Machen 

Madden 

Mailliard 

Marsh 

Matsunaga 

May 

Meeds 

Meskill 

MUler,  Ohio 

Mink 

Mlze 

Monagan 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse,  Mass. 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  HI. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nix 

OHara,  111. 

O'Konski 

Olsen 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Ot  linger 

Patten 

Felly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Phllbln 

Pike 

Plrnie 

PodeU 

Poff 

Pollock 

Price,  111. 

Pucinskl 

Quie 

Quillen 

Raiisback 

Randall 

Rees 

Reid.  N.Y. 

Reifel 

Reuss 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 
Rhodes,  Pa. 
Riegle 

NAYS— 78 

Gross 

Gurney 

Haley 

Hall 

Hardy 

Hubert 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hull 

Jonas 

Jones.  N.C. 

King,  N.Y. 

Kyi 

Laird 

Langen 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

McClure 

McMillan 

MahOQ 

Martin 

Mavr.e 

Michel 

^Ulls 

Nelsen 

O'Neal,  Ga. 


Robison 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

RoudebUEb 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Sandman 

Say  lor 

Schadeberg 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schweiker 

Schwengel 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith.  Okla. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Steiger,  Aria. 
Steiper,  Wis. 
Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tlernan 

Tunney 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vigorlto 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watts 

Whalen 

White 

WldnaU 

Williams.  Pa. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson. 
Cbarlee  H. 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Yates 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zlou 

Zwach 


Passman 

Pickle 

Poage 

Pool 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor 

Rartck 

Reid.  111. 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Scott 

Selden 

Sisk 

Smith.  Calif. 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Tuck 

Utt 

Waggonner 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

WlUls 

Winn 


NOT  VOTING— 81 


Bevill 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
BlantOD 
Bow 

Browu.  Calif. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Burke,  Fla. 


Celiex 

ciawson,  Del 

Colmer 

Conyers 

Corbett 

Connan 

Culver 

Cunningham 
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DMliUrlo  Kuykendall  Resrlck 

Dlggs  Lloyd  Rosenthal 

Cdwarda.  Al».  Loim.  La  Roush 

Edwards.  La  I.oi  k.  Md  Ruppe 

Evin«.  Tenn  Macdonald.  Sikes 

Farbstcln  Mass  Sryder 

Firo  MathiBs.  Calif .  Stephens 

Fvilton.  Terr  Mathla*.  Md  Taft 

Gardner  Miller.  Calif  Talcott 

Oettys  Mlr.lah  Tenzer 

Or.fflths  Mlr.shall  Thompson.  Oa. 

Halleck  Mo:  tgomery  Thompson.  N  J. 

H«:>-«n.  Idaho  Morris.  N  Mex.  Udall 

Hollar d  Mvirphy.  NT  UUman 

Ichord  Mvers  Van  Deerlln 

Jones.  Mo  Nichols  Walker 

KATSten  OHara,  Mich  Wataon 

Kir.i?   Calif.  Patman  Whalley 

Korre«ay  Piircell  Wolff 

Kiipferman  Relrecke  V/ydlcr 

So  I  two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rule.s  were  su.spended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr  Evina  of  Tennesaee  with  Mr.  Flno. 

Mr   Celler  with  Mr   Bow 

Mr   Parbsteln  with  Mr  Mlnshall. 

Mr    Aahmnre  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr  lahord  with  Mr  Berry 

Mr  Tenzer  with  Mr  Talcott 

Mr  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr  Oettys  with  Mr  Bell 

Mr  Slkes  with  Mr  Brown  of  Ohio 

Mr   Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr  Wydler. 

Mr    Miller  of  California  with  Mr    Halleck. 

Mr   Mlnlsh  with  Mr.  Myers 

Mr  King  of  California  with  Mr  Del  Claw- 
son 

Mr  Wolff  with  Mr  Lloyd 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr   Relnecke. 

Mr  OHara  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Mathlas 
of  Maryland. 

Mr  Colmer  with  Mr  Thompson  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Morris  of  New  Mexico  with  Mr.  Taft. 

Mr  Purcell  with  Mr  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Corbett. 

Mr  Thonpson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Edwards  of  .Mabama. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr  Hansen 
of  Idaho. 

Mrs.  Ortfflths  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mr   Stephens  with  Mr   Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr  Walker  with  Mr  Gardner. 

Mr   BevUl  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr. 
Blackburn. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Kupferman. 

Mr.  Long  of  Missouri  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr  Baring. 

Mr  Kornegay  with  Mr  Resnlck. 

Mr   Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr   Holland. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisi- 
ana. 

Mr  Corman  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Montgomery  with  Mr.  Roush. 

Mr.   Van   Deerlln   with   Mr.   UUman. 

Mr  Pulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Bingham. 

Messrs.  de  la  GARZA.  JARMAN.  and 
HAMMERSCHMIDT  changed  their  votes 
from  "nay"'  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act.  as  amended,  to  provide  funds 
and  authorities  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
free  or  reduced- price  meals  to  needy  chil- 
dren not  now  being  reached." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed  and  on  H.R.  17873  which  follows. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


STRENGTHENING    CHILDREN'S 
POOD  SERVICE  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
17873)  to  amend  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  to  clarify  responsibilities  re- 
lating to  providing  free  and  reduced- 
price  lunches  and  preventing  discrimi- 
nation against  children,  to  revise  the 
program  matching  requirements,  to 
strengthen  the  nutrition  training  and 
education  benefits  of  the  program,  and 
otherwi.se  to  strengthen  school  food  serv- 
ice programs  for  children,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  17873 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  sec- 
Uon  9  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
(42  use.  17591  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  the  second  sentence  a  new  sentence: 
"Such  determinations  shall  be  made  by  local 
school  authorities  In  accordance  with  a  pub- 
licly announced  policy  and  plan  applied 
equiubly  to  all  families  in  the  school  at- 
tendance area  on  the  basis  of  criteria  which 
aa  a  minimum  shall  Include  factors  for  the 
level  of  family  Income.  Including  welfare 
grants,  the  numbers  In  the  family  unit,  and 
the  number  of  children  attending  school.". 
(b)  Section  9  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  former  third 
sentence  the  following:  "Overt  Identification 
of  such  child  or  children  In  the  lunchroom 
or  classroom  by  means  such  as  special  tokens 
or  tickets  or  by  announced  or  published  lists 
of  names  is  expressly  prohibited". 

(c»  Section  4(e)  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  196«  (42  US.C.  1773(e))  and  section 
13(f)  of  the  National  School  Limch  Act  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  90-302.  section  3. 
are  amended  by  inserting  In  each  of  those 
sections,  respectively,  wording  Identical  with 
the  amendments  to  section  9  of  the  latter 
Act  provided  by  the  above  sections  3  (a)  and 
(b)  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  2(8)  Section  3  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  (42  US.C.  1752)  Is  amended  by 
inserting  at  the  end  thereof:  "Appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
and  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  for 
any  fiscal  year  are  authorized  to  be  made  a 
year  In  advance  of  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year  In  which  the  funds  will  become  available 
for  disbursement  to  the  States." 

lb)  Section  7  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  (42  US.C.  1756)  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  Immediately  before  the  last  sen- 
tence of  the  section  the  following:  "For  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1969.  and  each 
succeeding  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary's  de- 
termination of  what  funds  from  sources 
within  a  State  may  be  regarded  as  from 
sources  within  a  State  for  purposes  of  match- 
ing shall  be  limited  by  the  availability  of 
State  tax  revenues  for  use  for  program  pur- 
poses In  the  local  school  attendance  units. 
For  each  of  the  first  two  such  fiscal  years, 
such  State  appropriated  funds  must  equal  at 
least  4  per  centum  of  the  matching  require- 
ments; for  each  year  of  the  second  two-year 
period,  at  least  6  per  centiun  of  the  matching 


requirement:  for  each  year  of  the  third  two- 
year  period,  at  least  8  per  centum  of  the 
matching  requirement:  and  for  each  subse- 
quent fiscal  year,  at  least  10  per  centum  of 
matching  requirements  must  be  met  from 
such  State  appropriated  funds." 

(c)  Section  12(d)(5)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  words  "preceding; 
fiscal  year"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "latest  completed  program  year 
Immediately  prior  to  the  fiscal  year  In  which 
the  Federal  appropriation  Is  requested". 

Sec.  3.  i  a)  Section  6  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  (42  US.C.  1755)  Is  amended  by 
inserting  in  the  first  sentence,  after  the 
comma  following  the  phxase  "his  admlnl.':- 
tratlve  expenses",  the  fallowing:  "Including? 
the  operating  expenses  for  the  Child  Nutri- 
tion Act  of  1966  other  than  for  section  3  ).' 
that  Act" 

(b)  Section  6  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  inserting  In  the  first  sentence 
after  the  comma  following  the  phrase  "pur- 
suant to  section  11".  the  following:  "and 
less  not  to  exceed  1  per  centum  of  the  funds 
appropriated  for  carrying  out  the  programs 
under  this  Act  and  the  provision  of  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966  other  than  section  3 
hereby  made  available  to  the  Secretary  tn 
supplement  the  nutritional  benefits  of  these 
programs  through  grants  to  States  and  other 
means  of  nutritional  training  and  education 
for  workers,  cooperators  and  participants  :n 
these  programs  In  furtherance  of  the  pur- 
poses expressed  in  section  2  of  this  Act  and 
section  2  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966" 

(c)  Section  12(c)  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  (42  US.C.  1760)  is  amended  bv 
striking  the  jierlod  at  the  end  of  the  sub- 
section and  inserting  ",  except  as  provided  '.:\ 
section  6  of  this  Act". 

(d)  Section  11  (a)  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  (42  use.  1780)  Is  amended  by 
striking  the  p>erlod  at  the  end  of  the  sub- 
section and  Inserting  ".  except  as  provided  :u 
section  6  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act" 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  12(d)(1)  of  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1760)  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  word  "or"  that  pre- 
cedes the  term  "American  Samoa"  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  the  follow- 
ing: "or  the  Trust-Territory  of  the  Pacific- 
Islands". 

(b)  Section  15(a)  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1784)  is  amended  bv 
striking  the  word  "or"  that  precedes  the  term 
"American  Samoa"  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
of  the  sentence  the  following:  "or  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands". 

(c)  The  sections  of  such  National  Schoo. 
Lunch  Act  and  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966. 
other  than  the  sections  amended  by  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  and 
other  than  in  the  proviso  In  section  11(b) 
and  In  section  4  of  the  National  Schoo! 
Lunch  Act,  are  amended  by  Inserting  the 
phrase  "and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands"  after  the  term  "Amerlc.ir. 
Samoa"  wherever  that  term  arrears  in  suc^. 
.^cts. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded  ? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand  .. 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection.  .■ 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yieW 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill.  HH.  17873.  to 
amend  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
has  been  given  thorough  consideration  by 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
The  bill  does  not  involve  the  expenditure 
of  any  money. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is 
to  clarify  responsibilities  relating  to  pro- 
viding free  and  reduced  price  lunches 
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to  our  schoolchildren  and  in  addi- 
tion thereto  prohibiting  discrimination 
against  these  children. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  word  "dis- 
crimination" may  be  misunderstood.  We 
mean  in  this  instance  that  children  who 
receive  free  or  reduced  price  school 
lunches  should  not  be  placed  into  a  line 
or  any  procedures  used  by  the  school  so 
that  they  would  be  identified  and  thus 
discouraged  from  participation,  embar- 
rassed, or  penalized  by  participating  in 
the  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  provision  in 
the  present  law  directed  to  this  point 
but  our  hearings  reveal  that  we  must  be 
more  explicit  in  prohibiting  such  action. 
Hence  the  bill  in  addition  to  the  "no 
discrimination"  provisions  of  the  exist- 
ing food  service  laws  prohibits  pub- 
lished lists  of  names,  and  uses  of  special 
tokens  or  tickets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  think  there  are  other 
provisions  in  this  bill  which  are  of  great 
Importance  including  the  provision  of 
financing  which  is  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant provision  in  the  bill. 

Under  the  present  School  Lunch  Act 
which  is  the  biggest  business  of  its  kind 
in  the  world  today  we  have  an  expendi- 
ture involving  better  than  $2  billion  pro- 
vided by  local  operations.  Most  of  the 
funds  to  finance  the  program  are  made 
available  locally  from  charges  for  the 
-chool  lunches.  Only  9  percent  of  the 
program  costs  are  supplied  by  State  and 
local  goven\ment  and  of  the  9  percent 
most  comes  from  the  local  government. 
This  bill  would  require  State  support  of 
the  program  to  the  extent  of  2  percent  of 
the  matching  requirements  in  fiscal 
vears  1970  and  1971,  increasing  by  2 
percent  in  1972  and  every  other  year 
thereafter  until  the  State's  share  of  the 
local  matching  amounted  to  at  least  10 
percent. 

H.R.  17872,  the  bill  that  we  just  passed 
does  not  require  any  matching  for  the 
next  3  years. 

We  well  recognize  that  the  State  leg- 
islatures, many  of  them,  will  not  meet 
this  year,  and  for  that  reason  no  match- 
ing by  the  States  is  required  in  H.R. 
17873  for  the  fiscal  year  1969. 

Under  the  present  school  lunch  act  the 
icquirement  is  on  a  3-to-l  basis,  but  as 
I  stated  most  of  the  matching  has  been 
from  payments  made  by  the  children  for 
their  lunches,  and  to  put  this  thing  in 
the  proper  perspective  in  the  future  I 
believe  we  will  all  agree  that  it  is  wise 
to  commence  now  to  obtain  more  funds 
for  the  program  from  the  States.  This 
will  help  to  assure  the  availability  of 
funds  to  supply  free  and  reduced  priced 
meals  to  all  children  in  need  of  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  amplifies  present 
langtiage  in  secticm  9  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  to  require  meals  to  be 
served  without  cost  or  at  a  reduced  cost 
to  children  unable  to  pay  the  full  cost  of 
the  lunch  by  a  systematic  plan  applied 
equitably  to  all  families  on  the  basis  of 
need  criteria  which  includes:  first,  level 
of  family  income,  second,  number  of 
raembers  in  the  family,  third,  number  of 
children  from  the  family  attending 
school. 
To  facilitate  financial  planning,  budg- 
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eting  and  appropriation  and  matching 
processes,  authorization  in  the  bill  is 
provided  for  appropriations  to  be  made 
1  year  in  advance  of  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  such  funds  are  intended  to  be  used. 
This  permits  broadened  training  for 
school  lunch  workers.  Adequate  leadtime 
for  planning  and  in  general  assures  a 
better  and  more  economically  adminis- 
tered program. 

We  also  authorize  up  to  1  percent  of 
the  funds  to  be  used  for  education  and 
training,  in  the  field  of  nutrition.  This 
type  of  education  operated  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  lunch  program  has  proven 
effective  in  establishing  family  concepts 
of  healthy  nutritional  needs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  uncomplicated, 
constructive  piece  of  legislation  and 
should  receive  the  entire  support  of  this 
body. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man frcm  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  As  I  imderstand  it,  this 
bill  does  not  require  the  appropriation  of 
any  money;  it  has  no  money  figure  in  it? 
Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  just  want  to  be  sure 
that  the  House  has  not  yet  quite  arrived 
at  the  place  whereby  it  delegates  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  authority  to 
po  into  social  security  funds  to  subsidize 
the  growing  of  tobacco  in  Kentucky.  It 
may  not  be  too  long  before  this  happens 
in  view  of  the  vote  in  the  House  a  few 
minutes  ago. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  for  his  support  of 
educational  legislation  and  particularly 
vocational  legislation.  Tlie  gentleman 
has  done  an  excellent  job  and  I  want  to 
thank  him. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  before  us,  as  the 
previous  speaker  indicated,  has  no  ap- 
propriation in  it  and,  therefore,  should 
not  be  subject  to  the  same  criticism  and 
the  same  difficulties  that  we  ran  into  on 
the  previous  bill. 

However,  the  bill  we  have  before  us 
now,  H.R.  17873,  will  provide  additional 
money  for  school  lunches  because  it  will 
require  the  States  to  match  the  Federal 
money.  Few  of  them  have  done  so,  and  in 
a  small  amount. 

Actually,  the  State  appropriation  for 
the  School  Lunch  Act  has  averaged 
throughout  the  entire  country  only  9 
Ijercent.  Most  money  has  been  coming 
from  children  and  parents — children 
who  have  the  ability  to  pay  because  their 
parents  have  the  ability  to  pay. 

But  there  are  some  commimities  that 
have  found  it  very  difficult  to  either  give 
reduced  cost  lunches  or  free  lunches  to 
exceptionally  needy  students. 

We  found  from  the  report  which  is 
entitled  "Daily  Bread"  which  was  writ- 
ten by  five  organizations — Church  Wo- 
men United,  National  Board  of  the 
YWCA,  the  National  Coimcil  of  Catholic 
Women,  the  National  Coimcil  of  Jewish 
Women,  and  the  National  Council  of 
Negro  Women — a  recommendation  that 
the  States  put  up  a  dollar  for  every  dol- 
lar that  the  Federal  Government  puts  up. 


So  we  see  we  are  beginning  in  a  very 
small  way  in  requiring  that  4  percent  of 
the  cost  be  borne  by  the  State  and  2  per- 
cent additional  per  year  until  it  becomes 
10  percent. 

Also  the  legislative  prohibition  is  in 
this  bill  against  dLsciiminating  against 
children  of  the  poor.  In  a  few  instances 
we  found  where  children  had  been  re- 
quired to  be  in  the  lunchroom  when  they 
could  not  afford  to  take  part  in  a  lunch. 
This  was  the  grossest  discrimination. 

In  a  few  places  they  had  a  .'■peoial 
token  which  indicated  that  they  were  re- 
ceiving free  lunches — and  this  is  also 
discriminating. 

Most  of  the  .schools  are  oix;ratcd  that 
children  either  purchase  tickets  if  the 
students  have  the  financial  ability  or 
otherwise  they  receive  free  tickets  and 
there  is  no  in(lication  of  whether  a  child 
has  a  free  or  paid-for  ticket.  In  this  way 
there  is  no  discrimination  in  any  way. 

I  believe  all  of  us  can  .support  thi.s 
program  even  though  in  the  past  there 
have  been  some  objections  to  the  States 
[laying  a  portion  of  the  cost  to  help 
the  needy. 

As  you  know,  under  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  re- 
ported out  a  bill  which  involved  State 
participation  in  the  cost.  I  have  always 
supported  that  Idea  but  it  was  not  sup- 
ported, however,  by  this  House. 

When  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
was  before  us  in  committee,  he  indicated 
support  of  the  bill  which  we  have  before 
us,  and  for  the  dollar-for-dollar  con- 
tribution on  the  part  of  the  States.  When 
the  food  stamp  plan  is  as  well  accepted 
as  the  school  lunch  bill  is,  he  felt  that 
at  that  time  the  States  should  bear  the 
cost  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  as  well. 

So  this  bill  has  the  .support  of  the 
organizations  that  I  just  referred  to  and 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  I 
feel  that  we  all  can  give  it  our  complete 
support. 

Mr.  McDADE.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  wish  first  to  commend 

the  gentleman  for  the  diligent  job  he 

has  done  on  both  of  these  bills. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  time  in  order 
to  propound  a  question  or  two  to  the  gen- 
tleman for  the  purpose  of  legLslative  his- 
tory. 

I  note  on  page  7  of  the  bill,  section  (b) , 
it  refers  to  the  discrimination  that  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  was  talking 
about.  This  section  expressly  prohibits 
the  use  of  tokens,  tickets,  or  other  devices 
to  identify  the  children  in  the  lunch 
program,  either  free  or  paid,  and  restricts 
the  use  of  any  device,  token,  tickets,  or 
things  of  that  nature,  to  make  any  sep- 
aration or  discrimination  among  the 
children. 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  correct,  any  dis- 
criminatory use.  It  will  not  prohibit  a 
school  from  using  the  same  tickets  pro- 
vided there  is  no  means  of  discrimina- 
tion in  the  use  of  the  tickets.  That  is.  they 
could  be  the  same  color,  the  same  shape, 
and  the  same  kind  of  a  ticket. 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  note  there  is  no  indi- 
cation in  the  language  change  of  any- 
thing having  to  do  with  meals  that  might 
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be  served  to  the  children.  Do  I  take  It  It 
would  be  the  opinion  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  that  the  original  act  in 
1946  contemplated  that  children  par- 
Uclpating  in  this  program  would  receive 
the  same  type  of  meal  that  a  child  would 
receive  who  Is  actually  paying  for  his 
lunch.  ^    ,  ^  , 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  gentleman  is  absolutely 
correct.  Reading  the  language  of  exist- 
ing law.  they  felt  there  was  ample  au- 
thority there  to  enforce  the  requirement 
that  there  be  no  difference  In  the  meal 
served  to  the  person  who  is  able  to  pay 
for  his  own  and  the  person  who  was  to 
receive  a  free  or  a  reduced-cost  meal. 

Mr.  McDADE.  So.  since  this  bill  was 
first  posed,  the  children  are  to  receive 
the  same  type  of  lunches  under  this  pro- 
gram? 
Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  McDADE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  In  support  of  H.R.  17873. 
I  think  the  measure  will  bring  about  some 
highly  tfesirable  and  much  needed 
changes  In  the  onBoing,  permanent  pro- 
gram that  we  know  as  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act.  While  the  bill 
we  had  before  us  earlier  today  was  de- 
signed as  a  temporary,  crash  program  to 
deal  with  nutritional  deficiencies  and 
shortcomings  in  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  on  an  emergency  basis,  the 
measure  before  us  now  contains  excel- 
lently thought  out  changes  to  Improve 
this  program  over  the  long  run. 

As  a  sponsor  of  the  proposal  to  create 
a  Commission  on  Hunger  which  is  also 
before  the  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee, I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  our  colleagues  on  that  commit- 
tee for  undertaking  a  thorough-going  in- 
vestigation of  existing  nutritional  defi- 
ciencies among  our  Nation's  school-aged 
population  and  for  bringing  before  the 
House  chamber  today  the  kind  of  en- 
lightened program  embodied  in  this  bill 
that  has  won  the  unanimous  bipartisan 
support  of  the  membership  of  that  com- 
mittee. 

I  am  certainly  convinced  of  the  need 
for  action  along  the  lines  of  what  is  pro- 
posed by  the  committee  and  I  think  we 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives  to- 
day should  give  our  wholehearted  sup- 
port to  the  measure. 

As  a  legislator  and  a  private  citizen,  I 
am  appalled  to  note  the  disclosure  by  the 
committee  that  there  are  more  than  4'i 
million  needy  children  aged  5  through 
17  who  are  not  receiving  free  or  reduced 
priced  lunches  and  who  would  benefit  by 
the  committee-suggested  changes  In  the 
national  school  lunch  program.  I  am 
equally  disturbed  by  the  fact  called  to  our 
attention  that  today  there  are  still  6.600 
schools  in  economically  needy  areas  that 
are  without  food  services.  Likewise.  I  am 
concerned  over  the  committee  statement 
to  the  effect  that  there  are  almost  3  mil- 
lion economically  deprived  children  ages 
5  through  17  who  are  in  need  of  a  school 
breakfast  but  who  do  not  have  access  to 
such  a  program. 

If  there  was  ever  an  instance  where  we 
could  ill  afford  to  be  penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
proposal  before  us  today  Is  one  of  those 
instances.  There  Is  much  emphasis  today 


on  education  and  we  have  committed 
Federal  Ux  dollars  to  the  Improvement 
of  the  educational  processes,  with  the 
hope  that  our  educational  institutions 
will  turn  out  better  educated  students.  It 
makes  little  sense  to  expend  tax  dollars 
for  educational  accoutrements  that  our 
educators  tell  us  will  speU  the  difference 
between  failure  and  success  for  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  children  if  we 
ignore  the  fact  that  likewise,  poor  per- 
formance In  school  has  been  associated 
with  the  lack  of  a  proper  diet. 

I  say  let  us  pass  this  bill.  Let  us  derive 
for  the  Nation  and  for  these  affected  chil- 
dren such  accompanying  benefits  as  cur- 
ing nutritional  deficiencies  and  in  the 
process  create  sharper  minds  in  these 
youths,  thus  enhancing  the  educational 
process  for  this  group  of  youngsters. 
Passage  of  this  measure  would  also  allow 
school  authorities  who  have  been  using 
title  I  funds  to  solve  nutritional  problems 
to  concentrate  on  more  direct  educa- 
tional use  of  title  I  ESEA  funds.  I  am 
also  certainly  impressed  with  the  promise 
that  this  holds  out  to  cut  down  on  the 
number  of  school  dropouts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  17873.  a  bill  to  carry  out 
needed  reforms  in  the  administration  of 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act.  Among 
other  things  the  bill  would  help  end  the 
discrimination  against,  and  humiliation 
of,  needy  children  who  receive  reduced 
price  or  free  lunches  under  the  program. 
H.R.  17873  would  assist  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  In  the  administration  of 
the  program  by  setting  explicit  criteria 
to  assess  need.  The  determination  of  a 
child's  inability  to  pay  would  be  made  by 
local  school  authorities  according  to  a 
publicly  announced  plan,  equitably  ap- 
plied and  taking  into  consideration  fam- 
ily size,  income,  including  welfare  grants, 
and  the  number  of  children  in  school.  In 
addition.  States  would  be  required  to  use 
a  certain  percentage  of  funds  from  tax 
sources  to  meet  matching  requirements. 
The  bill  would  also  allow  1  percent  of 
funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  the 
School  Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition  Acts 
to  be  used  for  grants  to  the  States  and 
other  means  of  nutritional  training  and 
education  for  program  participants  and 
workers. 

H.R.  17873  Is  a  companion  bill  to  an- 
other bill  favorably  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor — 
HR.  17872.  The  latter  bill  authorizes 
emergency  temporary  funds  to  expand 
the  program  to  reach  many  of  the  chil- 
dren who  are  presently  being  missed. 
H.R.  17873  refines  the  program  and  clar- 
ifies some  of  the  administrative  respon- 
sibilities involved  in  funding  and  carry- 
ing out  the  program. 

It  Is  almost  inconceivable  that,  because 
of  the  absence  of  national  eligibility 
guidelines,  some  children  are  subjected 
to  the  embarrassment  of  being  identified 
as  needy  and  that  a  child  who  is  eligible 
for  a  free  lunch  in  one  school  might  not 
be  in  another.  It  is  also  time  for  the 
States  to  bear  a  greater  part  of  the  finan- 
cial burden  of  the  school  lunch  program. 
Presently,  the  States  are  using  the 
amoimt  of  money  spent  by  children  for 
school  lunches  to  meet  their  own  match- 
ing requirement. 


Mr.  Speaker.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
should  be  able  to  meet  the  nutritional 
needs  of  our  schoolchildren  without 
penalizing  them  for  the  fact  of  their 
neediness  and  that  the  States  must  be 
more  responsible  in  taxing  themselves  to 
support  the  program.  For  the  first  2  fiscal 
years  of  its  applicability,  H.R.  17873 
would  require  that  State  appropriated 
funds  must  equal  4  percent  of  the  State 
matching  requirement.  This  would  give 
the  program  a  broader  base  of  financial 
support  and  might  even  enable  some  lo- 
calities to  lower  the  average  price  of  a 
lunch  charged  to  their  children. 

Like  H.R.  17872.  H.R.  17873  deserve.s 
our  immediate  attention.  I  do  not  feel  it 
is  necessary  to  debate  the  merits  of  the 
national  school  lunch  program  and  the 
need  to  expand  and  improve  it.  I  urge 
swift  and  favorable  action  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
and  hope  that  the  House  will  speedily 
enact  this  bill  now  before  us.  H.R.  17873. 
which  requires  that  a  certain  percentage 
of  the  non-Federal  share  necessary  for 
Federal  grants  under  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  come  from  State  tax  revenues 
This  requirement  is  designed  to  prevent 
the  practice,  currently  followed  in  some 
States,  of  raising  the  entire  non-Federal 
share  from  charges  made  to  pupils  for 
their  meals  and  from  local  funds. 

While  providing  adequate  school  feed- 
ing programs  is  an  effective  and  appro- 
priate means  of  enhancing  the  educa- 
tional opportimitles  of  children  the  use 
of  title  I  funds  for  this  purpose  robs  the 
school  district  of  the  more  direct  edu- 
cational uses  of  these  grants-in-aid. 
Strengthening  our  National  School 
Lunch  Act  and  the  Child  Nutrition  Act 
as  well  as  furnishing  at  this  time  emer- 
gency funds  to  focus  on  needy  children 
not  being  served  will  release  title  I  funds 
for  substantial  improvements  in  educa- 
tion programs. 

Other  provisions  in  this  bill  amplif> 
the  present  language  of  the  act  which 
requires  meals  to  be  served  without  cost 
or  at  a  reduced  cost  to  all  children  unable 
to  pay  the  full  cost  of  the  meal  by  mak- 
ing very  clear  that  this  is  an  absolute  re- 
quirement and  specifically  prohibit  the 
identification,  by  any  means,  of  any 
children  participating  in  any  school 
lunch  or  other  program. 

Obviously  the  basic  purposes  of  this 
bill  are  to  demonstrate  special  concern 
for  needy  children  and  they  are  just  as 
obviously  In  the  total  national  interest. 
I  hope  this  bill  will  be  resoundingly  ap- 
proved without  delay. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  H.R.  17873,  as  amended. 
The  question  was  taken. 
Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to  the 
vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present  and  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  i." 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll 
The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  352,  nays  0,  not  voting  81. 
as  follows: 


Abbltt 
Abernethy 
Adair 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 

Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Annunzio 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
Ay  res 
Barrett 
Bates 
Battln 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Belts 
Blester 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bolton 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brinkley 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson 
Burton,  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Bvrnes,  Wis. 
Cubell 
Cahin 
Carey 
Carter 
c.isey 
cederberg 
(  hamberlaln 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Conable 
conte 
Corbett 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Curtis 
Daniels 
Davis,  Oa. 
Davis.  WU. 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Dent 

Derwlnskt 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dir.gell 
Dole 

Donohue 
Dorn 
Dow 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
D\v\vt 
E'khardt 
Fdmondson 
Edwards,  Calif 
Elbeig 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

K.^hleman 
Evans.  Colo. 
Everett 
Fallon 
Fascell 
Keighan 
Flndley 
Fisher 
Flood 


(Roll  No.  218] 
YEAS— 352 

Plynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Praser 

Prelir.ghuysen 
Priedel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
I•^lqua 
Gallflanakls 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gathlngs 
Gialmo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gor.zalet 
Goodell 
Goodllng 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green.  I^. 
OrlfBn 
Gross 
Grover 
Qubser 
Gude 
Ourney 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 

Halpern 

Hamilton 

Hammet- 
schmldt 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hathaway 

Hawklne 

Hays 

Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Helstoski 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hicks 

HoUfleld 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Joelsor. 

Johnson,  Calil. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

King,  N.Y. 

Klrwan 

Kleppe 

Kluczynski 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Laird 

Landnou 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 
.  Lipscomb 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McDade 

Mc  Dor.  aid, 
Mich. 

McEwen 

McFall 

McMUlan 


MacOregor 

Machen 

Madden 

Mahon 

MalUiard 

Marsh 

Martin 

Matfiunaga 

May 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Mesklll 

Michel 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mills 

Mink 

Mlze 

Monagan 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse,  Mass. 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  111. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nix 

O'Hara,  HI. 

O'Konskl 

Olsen 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

O'Neill,  Mass 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Philbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pimle 

Poage 

Podell 

Poff 

Pollock 

Pool 

Price,  ni. 

Price.  Tex. 

Pryor 

Pucinskl 

Qule 

Quillen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Rees 

Reld.  111. 

Rdd,  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Riegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Robi«on 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Pla. 

Ronao 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

RostenkowBki 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schadet)erg 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schr.eebell 

Schweiker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley       4t> 

Shrlver        J 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 


Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith.  Okla. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Straiten 

Stubblefield 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 


Tiernan 

Tunney 

Utt 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Vlgorlto 

Waggon  ner 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalen 

Wh  alley 

White 

Whitener 

Whitten 

NAYS— 0 


Widnall 
Wiggins 
Williams,  Pa. 
Willis 

Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wright 
Wvatt 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Young 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Mr.  King  of  California  with  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  Cellar  with  Mr.  Van  Deerlln. 
Mr.  Tenzer  with  Mr.  Tuck. 
Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  Patman. 
Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Karsten. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


NOT  VOTING^Sl 


Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

N  Dak. 
Ashmore 
Baring 
Bell 
Berry 
BevlU 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Bow 

Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Celler 

ClawEon,  Del 
Colmer 
Conyers 
Corman 
Culver 

Cunningham 
Daddario 
Dlggs 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards.  La. 


Evlns,  Tenn. 

Farbsteln 

Fino 

Full  or,  Tenn. 

Gardner 

Gettys 

Griffiths 

Halleck 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Holland 

Ichord 

Jones.  Mo 

Karsten 

King.  Calif. 

Kornegay 

Kupferman 

Kuykendall 

Lloyd 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Mathlas,  Calif. 
Mathlas,  Md. 
Miller,  Calif. 
Mlnlsh 
Mlnshall 
Montgomerj 


Morris,  N.  Mex. 

Murphy,  N.Y 

Myers 

Nichols 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Patman 

Pepper 

Purcell 

Relnecke 

Resnlck 

Rosenthal 

Roush 

Ruppe 

Sikes 

Snyder 

Stephens 

Taft 

Talcott 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tuck 

Udall 

UUman 

Van  Deerlln 

Walker 

Wolff 

Wvdler 


So  (two-third  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Andrews 
of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Flno. 

Mr.  Mlnlsh  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Ashmore  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Gardner. 

Mr.  Farbsteln  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Daddario  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  vrtth  Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Mathlas 
of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Kupferman. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  vrtth  Mr.  Relnecke. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Walker  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Kuy- 
kendall. 

Mr.  PiUton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Morris  of  New  Mexico  v?lth  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Montgomery  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Kornegay  with  Mr.  Mlnshall. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Black- 
burn. 

Mr.  Blanton  virtth  Mr.  Myers. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Slkes  vTlth  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Stephens  •with  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Corman. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Resnlck. 

Mr.  Roush  vrtth  Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Bevlll. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.    BUCHANAN.    Mr.    Speaker. 


on 


rollcall  No.  218  I  left  the  Chamber  on 
official  business  and  was  unable  to  re- 
turn in  time  to  cast  my  vote.  Had  I  been 
present  I  would  have  voted  "yea"  on  the 
passage  of  H.R.  17873. 


ESTABLISHING  CRADLE  OF  FOREST- 
RY IN  AMERICA  IN  THE  PISGAH 
NATIONAL  FOREST  IN  NORTH 
CAROLINA 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  <S. 
2837)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture to  establish  the  Cradle  of  For- 
estry in  America  in  the  Pisgah  National 
Forest  in  North  Carolina,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  2837 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Horise  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in 
order  to  preserve,  develop,  and  make  avail- 
able to  this  and  future  generations  the 
birthplace  of  forestry  and  forestry  educa- 
tion in  America  and  to  promote,  demonstrate, 
and  stimulate  Interest  In  and  knowledge  of 
the  management  of  forest  lands  under  prin- 
ciples of  multiple  use  and  .sustained  yield 
and  the  development  and  progress  of  man- 
agement of  forest  lands  in  America,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
establish  the  Cradle  of  Forestry  in  America 
in  the  Pisgah  National  Forest,  North  Caro- 
lina. As  soon  as  possible  after  this  Act  takes 
effect,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
publish  notice  of  the  designation  thereof 
in  the  Federal  Register  together  with  a  map 
showing  the  boundaries  which  shall  be  those 
shown  on  the  map  entitled  "Cradle  of  For- 
estry in  America"  dated  April  12,  1967.  which 
shall  be  on  file  and  available  for  public  In- 
spection In  the  office  of  the  Chief,  Forest 
Service.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Sec.  2.  The  area  designated  as  the  Cradle 
of  Forestry  In  America  shall  be  administered, 
protected,  and  developed  within  and  as  a 
part  of  the  Pisgah  National  Forest  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  In  accordance  with 
the  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  applicable  to 
national  forests  in  such  manner  as  in  his 
judgment  will  best  provide  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  and  for  such  management,  utiliza- 
tion, and  disposal  of  the  natural  resources 
as  in  his  judgment  will  promote  or  is  com- 
patible with  and  does  not  significantly  im- 
pair the  purposes  for  which  the  Cradle  of 
Forestry  in   America  is  established. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
hereby  authorized  to  cooperate  with  and 
receive  the  cooperation  of  public  and  private 
agencies  and  organizations  and  Individuals 
in  the  development,  administration,  and  op- 
eration of  the  Cradle  of  Forestry  in  America. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized 
to  accept  contributions  and  gifts  to  be  v.scd 
to  further  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 
Mr.   BELCHER.   Mr.   Speaker.   I   de- 
mand a  second. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  bill,  and  I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  am  for  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gpntleman  from 
Iowa  I  Mr.  Gross  I  demands  a  second. 

Without  obiection.  a  second  will  be 
considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection 

The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  fMr.  PoageI. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  a  good  deal 
of  confusion  about  this  bill  and  what  it 
attempts  to  do.  I  think  I  understand  why 
we  have  some  erroneous  ideas  about  the 
bill.  This  is  probably  because  it  does  so 
very  litt'e  But  it  does  do  some  of  the 
thincs  that  need  to  be  done. 

The  Pisuah  National  Forest  was  es- 
tablished a  great  many  years  ago.  In  that 
forest  we  had  the  first  organized  forestry 
of  America,  some  75  years  ago. 

Some  6  or  6  years  ago  we  established 
down  there  what  is  known  as  the  "Cradle 
of  Forestry"  and  have  built  some  build- 
ings there.  Under  the  authorization  of 
the  General  Forestry  Act.  a  considerable 
amount  of  money  has  been  spent  in  de- 
veloping the  -Cradle  of  Forestry." 

Under  the  existing  law  it  is  impossible 
to  accept  private  contributions  except 
that  the  department  make  a  contract 
with  each  individual  contributor.  If  some 
child  wants  to  give  50  cents,  the  only  way 
the  Government  can  accept  it  is  to  write 
a  contract  and  enter  into  a  specific  con- 
tract with  that  child  and  it  will  cost  them 
$50  or  SICO  to  do  that. 

The  result  is  that  we  cannot  accept 
contributions  from  the  public. 

This  bill  specifically  authorizes  contri- 
butions from  the  public  and  that  sub- 
stantially is  all  that  it  does. 

The  bill  does  authorize  the  Secretary  to 
outline  a  map  and  to  publish  it  in  the 
official  register  to  point  out  the  boun- 
daries of  this  '"Cradle  of  Forestry." 

It  does  give  some  prestige  to  this  "Cra- 
dle of  Forestry"  and  probably  will  result 
in  additional  private  contributions.  But 
basically  the  thing  that  this  does  is  to 
authorize  the  making  of  private  contri- 
butions to  reduce  the  expenditures  that 
will  be  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  carry  this  out. 

We  checked  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  the  last  hour,  and  the  au- 
thority already  exists  to  complete  the 
works  that  they  have  under  construc- 
tion, to  pay  every  dime  of  it  from  Federal 
funds  or  from  the  income  of  the  national 
forests.  Those  are  not  appropriated 
funds,  those  are  fimds  that  come  from 
the  sale  of  timber  in  that  forest,  and  we 
can  charge  every  dime  of  the  cost  of  this 
"Cradle  of  Forestry"  to  those  funds.  We 
can  build  the  institution  completely  with 
Federal  funds.  The  authoiization  already 
exists.  The  appropriation  process  is  ex- 
actly the  same  whether  this  bill  pcksscs 
or  not. 

There  are  individuals  who  we  are  told 
would  like  to  make  contributions  and  we 
would  like  to  receive  those  contributions 
and  to  the  extent  that  we  receive  them, 
the  cost  to  the  Government  will  be  that 
much  less.  That  is  what  we  are  tnrlng 
to  do. 


Now  when  we  speak  in  the  report  of 
the  cost  of  the  project,  and  I  know  that 
the  report  says  the  project  will  cost  about 
$10.5  million— in  fact,  that  is  the  best 
figures  we  can  get.  It  will  cost  that  much. 
It  will  cost  that  if  you  do  not  pass  this 
bill,  and  if  you  do  not  pass  this  bill  every 
dime  of  it  will  have  to  come  out  of  Fed- 
eral funds. 

If  you  do  pass  this  bill,  it  will  cost  ex- 
actly the  same,  but  at  least  a  p>art  of  it 
will  be  out  of  privately  contributed  funds. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  yielding.  It  is  to  the  point 
to  whieh  the  gentleman  is  now  addressing 
himself  that  I  make  my  inquiry. 

If  I  understood  the  gentleman  correct- 
ly, the  sale  of  timber  from  the  land  in 
the  national  forest  would  eventually 
pay  for  the  long-range  improvements 
and  these  other  features  such  as  de- 
marcation, and  making  this  in  fact  the 
"Cradle  of  Forestry." 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  would  certainly  approve  of 
using  anything  on  the  land.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  statement  has  been  made,  not 
by  the  gentleman  in  the  well,  but  perhaps 
by  others,  that  this  would  be  paid  for, 
these  improvements  that  are  authorized 
in  this  bill,  by  admission  fees.  These 
admission  fees,  of  course,  the  gentleman 
understands,  are  a  part  of  the  golden 
eagle  fees  that  were  imposed  by  Execu- 
tive order  on  resei"voirs,  reclamation 
projects,  forests,  and  other  lands  where 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  income  or 
where  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  traffic 
each  year,  and  these  fees  go  for  addition- 
al land  acquisition  and  for  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  forests. 

So  these  fees  which  would  be  charged 
would  go  into  the  basic  national  forests: 
the  Cradle  of  Forestry  in  America — and 
I  understand  that  story  perfectly — and 
would  not  revert,  and  in  view  of  all  of 
these  statements,  why  does  the  gentle- 
man's own  committee  report  that  this  au- 
thorization will  be  about  $10.5  million 
additional,  to  say  nothing  of  the  $400,000 
a  year  maintenance  cost? 

Mr.  POAGE.  In  the  first  place.  I  be- 
lieve the  gentleman  has  misread  the  re- 
port of  the  conunittee.  I  do  not  read  the 
report  of  the  committee  to  say  that  this 
authorization  would  be  any  amount,  be- 
cause there  is  no  authorization  in  this 
bill.  There  is  no  point  in  this  bill  where 
it  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  any 
funds  whatever.  What  the  report  of  the 
committee  states,  as  I  read  it,  and  I  have 
it  before  me  is — 

COST 

The  Department  estimates  the  cost  of 
planning  and  development  will  be  about  810.5 
million.  Operating  coets  will  probably  build 
up  to  about  $400,000  per  year.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  these  expanses  shall  to  some  ex- 
tent be  defrayed  by  private  gifts  and  other 
assistance,  the  remainder  to  be  paid  from 
regular  Forest  Service  appropriations. 

Obviously,  if  we  do  not  do  anything,  it 
will  all  be  paid  out  of  forest  funds  be- 
cause there  will  not  be  any  private  gifts. 
To  the  extent — and  I  do  not  know  how 
much  that  extent  will  be,  and  the  report 


does  not  attempt  to  say  because  we 
could  not  estimate  how  much  in  private 
funds  there  will  be,  but  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  there  will  be  some  sub- 
stantial gifts — to  the  extent  that  we  get 
those  gifts,  they  will  reduce  the  Govern- 
ment's expenditures. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  I  concur  100  per- 
cent in  his  reading  of  section  2  of  the 
report  entitled  "Cost."  I  must  say  further 
that  I  have  absolutely  no  argument  with 
the  gentleman  or  his  report  about  au- 
thorizing the  use  of  funds  secured  by  pri- 
vate gifts  and  other  assistance.  But  it  is 
that  last  sentence — "the  remainder  to  be 
paid  from  regular  Forest  Service  appro- 
priations"— that  the  gentleman  full  well 
knows  is  untimely,  and  these  biids  come 
home  to  roost.  In  such  authorization,  if 
you  read  this  in  connection  with  S.  2837, 
where  it  states  on  page  2  that  it  is  au- 
thorized to  establish  the  "Cradle  of 
Forestry"  and  is  authoi'ized  to  designate 
such  and  such  a  thing,  I  say  that  that  is 
the  very  thing  which  has  got  this  Natior. 
in  a  state  of  bankruptcy  today  and  makes 
this  bill  untimely,  because  we  have  iust 
last  week  voted  to  increase  taxes  and  to 
decrease  expenditures.  I  think  this  is  a 
very  serious  consideration  as  far  as  time- 
liness of  the  bill  is  concerned.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding.  I  hope  he 
can  convince  me  furtlier.  I  am  willing  to 
be  convinced. 

Either  the  statement  in  the  report  is 
in  error  or  the  statement  of  my  good 
friend  and  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas  in  the  well  of  the  House 
awhile  ago  was  in  error. 

Mr.  POAGE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
read  the  entire  bill,  he  will  find  that 
there  is  no  authorization  of  any  fimds. 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  it  authorizes  tlie 
Secretary  to  outline  this  area  that  is  the 
"Cradle  of  Forestry."  But  I  do  not  believe 
you  will  find  one  word  that  authorizes 
the  expenditure  of  one  dollar.  There  is 
authority  presently  on  the  part  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  spend 
these  funds  and  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  carry  out  this  work. 

We  are  doing  it  now.  It  has  been  going 
on  for  some  years.  It  will  continue  to  go 
on  unless  Congress  sees  fit  to  deny  a  con- 
tinuation. The  only  point  I  would  make 
in  connection  with  this  bill  is.  if  this 
does  bring  about  some  substantial  pri- 
vate gifts,  the  expenditures  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  be  reduced  by  ex- 
actly that  amount.  That  is  all  it  comes 
to. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  further  response  to  what  the  gentle- 
man said,  is  it  not  true  this  language 
might  be  required  because  timber  sales 
receipts  do  go  back  into  the  Treasun' 
and  in  order  to  have  fimds  for  this  de- 
velcoment  we  have  to  go  this  route? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  do  not  think  this  could 
possibly  be  construed  as  changing  any 
basic  law. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask  some- 
one— perhaps  the  chairman  of  the  Agri- 
culture Conunittee  or  the  sponsor  of  the 
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bill — from  what  sources  these  substan- 
tial gifts  will  come  that  the  gentlemen 
speak  of? 

Mr.  POAGE.  This  is  the  area  in  which 
Mr.  Vanderbilt  built  his  first  great 
mansion  in  that  area.  Since  that  time, 
there  have  been  a  great  many  more  very 
expensive  homes  built.  Many  of  these 
people,  who  have  a  great  deal  more 
money  than  the  gentleman  or  I  have, 
and  they  have  had  it  for  a  great  many 
years,  have  felt  a  close  attachment  to  the 
area  with  which  they  have  been  associ- 
ated. In  the  earlier  days  when  Giflford 
Pinchot,  a  member  of  the  gentleman's 
party,  began  his  great  forestiy  work,  he 
went  down  to  this  area  and  started  it. 
Frankly,  I  have  not  passed  the  hat,  but 
I  think  it  is  reasonable  to  assmne  that 
some  of  these  people  who  are  closely 
associated  with  this  area,  who  have  been 
closely  associated  with  this  work  over  a 
great  many  years,  who  have  a  great  deal 
of  money  and  who  can  get  a  tax  reduc- 
tion, I  guess,  by  contributing  somewhere, 
would  rather  contribute  it  here  than 
somewhere  else.  This  simply  gives  them 
an  opportunity  to  make  a  contribution 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  they  are 
acquainted  with.  That  is  why  I  think 
there  will  be  some  substantial  gifts. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  my  friend  from  Texas 
does  not  have  any  more  assurance  than 
does  the  man  in  the  moon  that  there  will 
be  any  contributions. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  have  not  any  assurance 
there  will  be  one  dime  of  contributions, 
but  I  do  have  the  assurance  it  does  not 
take  anything  away  from  anybody  and 
it  does  not  cost  the  Government  one 
dime.  I  always  thought  if  I  had  the  pos- 
sibility of  saving  the  Government  some 
money,  I  should  take  the  possibility  even 
if  I  did  not  have  a  gold  note  guarantee- 
ing it,  and  I  do  have  the  possibility. 

Mr.  GROSS.  My  friend  from  Texas 
lias  been  here  quite  a  spell — and  so  have 
I.  We  can  remember  several  ventures 
around  here  that  were  passed  by  one  or 
the  other  branch  of  Congress  dealing 
with  this  contribution  business. 
The  gentleman  will  remember  the 
Freedom  Wall"  that  was  going  to  be 
built  on  Federal  property — a  S20  million 
deal  that  was  to  be  built  by  subscription. 
There  is  a  cultural  center  being  con- 
,<;tnicted  now  that  was  originally  sup- 
posed to  be  built  from  public  subscrip- 
tions. The  so-called  Freedom  wall,  fortu- 
nately was  abandoned,  but  unfortunate- 
ly the  cultural  center  is  being  financed 
largely  by  the  Federal  Government,  as 
the  gentleman  well  knows.  The  building 
of  these  projects  by  public  subscription 
ust  does  not  pan  out. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  I^eaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  apropos  of 
the  remark  made  by  the  distinguished 
trentleman  from  Texas,  the  chaiiman  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  that  we 
are  not  authorizing  or  voting  more  funds 
iiere,  does  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  know 
where  ordinarily  the  returns  from  sales 
of  timber  on  the  public  lands  by  the  For- 
ist  Service  revert  to? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  know  where  such  rev- 
enues are  supposed  to  go  and  where  they 
ought  to  go.  They  ought  to  go  to  the 


Federal  Treasury  to  return  some  of  the 
Federal  debt  on  which  we  are  paying  an- 
nually $15  billion  of  interest.  That  is 
where  they  ought  to  go. 

Mr.  HALL.  Indeed  it  does,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  by  law.  If  we  take  away 
from  that  which  normally  reverts  to  the 
U.S.  TreasuiT  by  law  it  is  the  same  thing 
as  an  appropriation  or  authorizing  the 
same,  in  my  opinion,  I  do  not  believe  we 
can  get  around  this  argument,  anymore 
than  the  fact  that  comiterpart  funds 
overseas  established  are  not  a  raid  on  the 
Treasury. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  Tlie  Agriculture  Department, 
administering  the  National  Forest  Serv- 
ice, has  the  authority  now  to  create  the 
kind  of  project  we  are  talking  about  here. 
It  cannot  authorize  for  itself  the  ex- 
penditure of  funds. 

The  gentleman  has  had  some  question 
about  the  private  donations  to  assist  in 
doing  this  job.  the  completion  of  which 
is  not  contemplated  in  the  immediate 
future.  I  can  assure  the  gentleman  that 
very  sizable  contributions  both  in  land 
and  money  are  made  every  year  to  the 
national  forests  and  to  the  national  park 
system,  and  it  is  on  a  continuing  basis. 
We  have  already  adopted  language  simi- 
lar to  that  contemplated  in  this  bill  for 
the  Interior  Depaitment.  and  the  con- 
tributions are  of  veiy  great  magnitude,  I 
say  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  deny 
that  the  report  says  it  is  going  to  require 
$10.5  million  to  establish  this  Cradle  of 
Forestry? 

Mr.  KYL.  If  anything,  the  figures  may 
be  a  little  inaccurate,  but  the  figures 
are  printed  here.  Those  funds  must  be 
appropriated  by  the  Congress  to  carry 
out  the  purposes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  view  of  what  hap- 
pened in  the  House  a  little  while  ago  I 
would  not  be  surprised  if  the  Secretaiy 
of  Agriculture  in  this  instance  would  not 
reach  out  and  take  $10.5  million  out  of 
the  highway,  social  security,  or  veterans' 
funds,  if  there  are  any  available.  I  am 
sure  the  House  would  approve  it.  After 
voting  as  it  did  a  few  minutes  ago,  it 
could  hardly  deny  it.  Why  not  another 
backdoor  raid  on  the  Treasury  for  this 
purpose? 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  have  had  an  opportimity  to 
survey  at  great  length  for  quite  a  period 
of  time  the  operation  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, and  I  do  not  recall  any  instance  in 
which  they  have  overstepped  their  au- 
thority in  this  way.  The  Forest  Service 
has  been  very  honest  with  the  Congress 
on  matters  of  appropriations  and  ex- 
penditures. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  accusing  them 
of  being  dishonest  in  any  way,  shape, 
form  or  maimer.  But  I  say,  as  did  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hall]  a 
few  minutes  ago,  this  is  not  the  time  to 
obligate  this  Government  for  $10.5  mil- 
lion for  this  purpose.  It  is  not  the  time 
to  obligate  this  Government  for  $400,000 
to  maintain  and  opwate  a  so-called 
Cradle  of  Forestry,  no  matter  how  mer- 


itorious it  may  be.  This  Nation  is  in 
trouble  financially. 

I  regret  that  only  a  little  while  ago  so 
few  Members  of  the  House  seemed  to 
realize  what  we  are  up  against  in  this 
coimtry,  when  they  voted  for  the  spend- 
ing of  an  additional  $300,000,000  without 
any  approval  on  the  pait  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield  further? 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KYL.  The  gentleman  does  think, 
though,  that  this  is  a  good  time  to  try  to 
start  collecting  some  fimds  from  outside 
the  taxpayer's  pockets. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  suppose  any  contribu- 
tions would  be  tax  exempt  that  would 
go  into  this  thing.  I  am  in  favor  of  chop- 
ping down  on  some  of  these  foundations, 
and  on  some  of  these  gifts  of  money,  be- 
cause we  need  the  revenue  by  way  of 
taxes. 

We  passed  a  tax  bill  a  few  days  ago, 
increasing  the  levy  on  the  little  fellow 
who  cannot  pass  his  taxes  on  to  some- 
body else.  He  is  going  to  pay  it  both 
ways.  When  the  corporations  who  pro- 
duce the  products  he  buys  are  able  to 
readjust  their  costs  he  will  pay  increased 
prices,  and  he  will  also  pay  his  share  of 
the  increase  in  taxes,  so  he  is  going  to 
get  slapped  both  ways. 

Yes,  I  want  the  people  who  have  money 
to  pay  taxes  on  it. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  think  the  gentleman  knows 
that  the  other  gentleman  from  Iowa 
voted  the  same  way  he  did  on  both  bills 
he  mentioned,  but  this  project  is  going 
to  be  completed  whether  there  are  pri- 
vate donations  or  not,  and  the  funds 
they  use  will  have  to  be  appropriated  by 
the  Congre-ss  regardless  of  the  time  of 
the  appropriation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  say  this  is  not  the  time 
to  do  it.  This  is  just  not  the  time  to  obli- 
gate ourselves  to  expend  $10.5  million 
for  this  purpose.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  S.  2837  is 
easy  to  misunderstand.  A  good  record 
was  established  at  the  hearing  before  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  as  to  what 
the  bill  does  and  does  not  do.  At  first  ob- 
jections were  raised  and  questions  asked 
by  committee  members.  After  the  bill 
was  thoroughly  discussed  and  under- 
stood, I  understand  it  passed  unani- 
mously. 

This  bill  would  designate  a  section  of 
the  Pisgah  National  Forest  in  western 
North  Carolina  as  the  Cradle  of  Forestry. 
I  introduced  a  companion  House  bill,  but 
the  Senate  acted  first. 

Tliose  designated  sections  would  be 
operated  as  a  public  memorial  and  forest 
demonstration  area  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service. 

The  bill  does  not  create  the  Cradle  of 
Forestry.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
already  has  authority  to  develop  the  na- 
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tlonal  forest  lands  for  public  use.  He  has 
already  created  the  Cradle  of  Forestry 
and  it  Is  in  operation.  Seven  buildings 
have  already  been  constructed.  Congress 
has  appropriated  funds  in  a  modest 
amount  during  each  of  the  last  4  years 
which  have  been  used  for  this  purpose. 
This  has  been  through  the  regular  ap- 
propriation to  the  Forest  Service.  En- 
trance fees  are  charged  under  the  land 
and  water  conservation  fund 

This  bill  does  not  authorize  the  ap- 
propriation of  any  money.  This  bill  is 
designed  to  save  the  Oovemment  money 
by  encouraging  and  making  possible  the 
acceptance  of  private  funds  and  gifts.  At 
present,  if  an  individual  wishes  to  make 
a  donation  for  this  purpose,  it  cannot  be 
accepted  until  and  unless  a  written  co- 
operative agreement  Is  entered  into  be- 
tween the  individual  and  the  Oovem- 
ment. Mr.  Pete  Hanlon.  supervisor  of  na- 
tional forests  in  North  Carolina,  told  me 
that  recently  he  turned  down  a  $25  check 
for  this  project  because  he  knew  It  would 
cost  the  Government  more  than  $25  to 
accept  it.  This  bill  In  the  language  of 
Chairman  Poage  cuts  governmental  red- 
tape.  It  simplifies  the  procedure  for  ac- 
cepting gifts  from  a  large  number  of 
interested  persons 

The  Pink  Beds  came  into  prominence 
in  1890.  It  was  here  that  George  W. 
Vanderbilt  employed  America's  first 
recognized  forester.  European-trained 
GifTord  Pinchot.  to  conduct  a  scientific 
practice  of  forestry  and  conservation 
which  attracted  national  attention.  It 
was  here  that  the  first  field  school  of 
forestry  in  America  was  located.  It  was 
near  here  that  the  first  tract  of  national 
forest  land  was  purchased  under  the 
Weeks  Law . 

Mr.  Pinchot  was  succeeded  in  1895  by 
a  German  forester.  Dr.  Carl  A.  Schenck. 
a  gifted  and  enthusiastic  forester  who 
ably  carried  on  the  program. 

It  was  the  work  of  outstanding  leaders 
like  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  Mr.  Pinchot.  and  Dr. 
Schenck.  supported  by  key  citizens  across 
the  land,  which  led  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Pisgah  National  Forest  and  con- 
tributed to  the  establishment  of  the  Na- 
tional Forest  Service.  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Orville  Freeman  has  visited  the 
Pink  Beds  and  expressed  strong  support 
for  this  entire  project.  A  visitor  center 
has  already  been  built  by  the  Forest 
Service.  A  replica  of  the  schoolhouse 
where  Dr.  Schenck  held  the  first  forestry 
classes  has  been  constructed  and  fi- 
nanced by  the  alumni  of  the  school. 

The  master  development  plan  includes 
a  museum  and  outdoor  displays  telling 
the  story  of  forestry  and  conservation  in 
a  setting  where  these  key  events  took 
place  and  in  a  setting  unsurpassed  in  cli- 
mate and  magnificent  scenery  where  the 
Blue  Ridge  Parkway,  the  Smoky  Moun- 
tains National  Park,  and  the  Plsgah  and 
Nantahala  National  Forests  lead  all 
other  comparable  Federal  areas  In  an- 
nual visitations. 

Last  year  6,700.000  people  visited  the 
Smoky  Mountains  National  Park,  and 
the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  which  passes 
witliin  3  or  4  miles  of  the  Cradle  of  For- 
estry had  9.250.000  visitors,  an  increase 
of  15.4  percent  over  the  preceding  year. 
The  Pisgaih  National  Forest  last  year 
had  approximately  2  million  visitors.  I 


present  these  figures  to  show  that  the 
Cradle  of  Forestry  will  be  visited  by  citi- 
zens from  all  over  the  Nation. 

I  see  this  Cradle  of  Forestry  as  a  uni- 
que national  forest  conservation  shrine, 
visited  by  millions  of  citizens  each  year 
and  constituting  a  worthwhile  invest- 
ment, educationally  and  conservation- 
wise 

The  bill  does  two  things.  First,  It  desig- 
nates the  boundary  lines  and  sets  aside 
an  area  consisting  of  6,800  acres  as  the 
Cradle  of  Forestry.  Second,  it  authorizes 
the  Secretary  to  accept  donations  of 
money  and  other  gifts  In  furthering  the 
purposes  of  this  act.  The  bill  would  give 
legislative  recognition  to  the  Cradle  of 
Forestry  for  these  two  purposes. 

The  Secretary  may  expect  to  receive 
many  items  of  historical  significance  and 
other  donations  which  wUl  help  develop 
and  tell  the  story  of  American  forestry 
conservation.  As  I  stated,  the  reproduc- 
tion of  the  original  schoolhouse  was  a  do- 
nation by  the  school  alumni.  Lumber  in- 
terests in  the  Nation  are  expected  to  do- 
nate antique  tools  which  help  tell  the  his- 
tory of  American  forestry.  I  have  re- 
ceived letters  supporting  this  bill  from 
oonservation-mlnded  citizens  from  all 
sections  of  America.  The  alumni  of  the 
school  of  forestry  are  all  now  reaching 
mature  age.  Some  are  rather  wealthy  and 
they  are  very  Interested  In  this  project 
and  in  this  bill.  From  them  we  hope  and 
expect  to  receive  some  valuable  future 
donations. 

I  say  again  this  bill  does  not  cost  the 
Government  any  money.  In  fact,  it  aids 
the  development  of  this  unique,  historical 
attraction  by  making  possible  the  re- 
cei|>t  of  private  funds  and  gifts. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Poace]  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
S.  2837. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quonmi  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evident- 
ly a  quonmi  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  279.  nays  71.  not  voting  83.  as 
follows : 

[Roll  No.  2191 
YEAS— 279 


Abbltt 

Broomfleld 

Daniels 

Abernethy 

Brotzman 

Davis.  Ga 

Adolr 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Davis.  Wis. 

Adams 

BroyhlU,  Va. 

Dawson 

Addabbo 

Burke.  BCaas. 

de  la  Garza 

Albert 

Burleson 

Dell  en  back 

Anderson,  ni. 

Burton.  Calif. 

Denney 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Burton,  Utata 

Dent 

Annunzlo 

Bush 

Dlngell 

Aabley 

Button 

Dole 

Asplnall 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Donohue 

Ay  res 

Cabell 

Dorn 

Battln 

CahUl 

Dow 

Belcher 

Casey 

Dowdy 

Bennett 

Cederberg 

Downing 

Betts 

Clark 

Dulskl 

Blester 

Clausen. 

Duncan 

Blatnik 

DonH. 

Eckhardt 

Boggs 

Cohelan 

Bdmondson 

Boland 

Collier 

Edwards,  Calif 

BolUng 

Couable 

Esch 

Brademas 

Cocte 

Evans,  Colo. 

Brasco 

Corb-tt 

Everett 

BrlnUey 

Cowger 

Fallon 

Broolu 

Cramer 

Fascell 

Pelghan 

Klndley 

Pl&her 

Flood 

Plynt 

Foley 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Fraser 

FpeUr.ghuysen 
Prtedel 
Puqua 
Gallflanakis 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gathlngs 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Goodell 
Gray 

Green,  Greg. 
Grlffln 
Oude 
Gurney 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hiunmer- 

schmldt 
Han  ley 
Har.r.a 

Hansen.  Wash. 
Hardy 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hawkir.s 
Havs 
Hebert 

Hechler.  W  Va 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Hides 
HoUneld 
Howard 
HuU 
Hungate 
Hutchinson 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Joelson 
Johnson.  Calif 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Karth 

Kaetenmeler 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 
Kelly 
King.  N.Y. 
Kleppe 
Kluczynskl 
Kyi 


Arends 

Ashbrook 

Barrett 

Bates 

Bolton 

Bray 

Broclt 

Bi-own.  Mich. 

Buchanan 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Carey 

Carter 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Cleveland 

Curtis 

Delaney 

Derwlnskl 

Devlr.e 

Dickinson 

Dwyer 

EUberg 

Erlenborn 

Eshleman 


Anderson, 
Tenn. 

Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 

Ashmore 

Baring 

Bell 


Kyros 

Laird 

LAndrum 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McCuUocb 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McBwen 
McFall 
McMillan 
MacGregor 
.Machen 
Madden 
Mahon 
Marsh 
Martin 
Matsunaga 
May 
Meeds 
Mesklll 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills 
Mink 
Mlze 
Monagan 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morse.  Mass. 
Morton 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  111. 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
O'Hara.  HI. 
OHara,  Mich. 
O'Konskl 
Olsen 

O'Neal.  Ga. 
O'Neill.  Mass. 
Passman 
Patten 
Pelly 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Phllbln 
Pickle 
Pike 
Plrnie 
Poa«e 
Podell 
Pool 

Price,  m. 
Prjor 
Qule 
Quillen 
Rallsback 
Randall 
Rarlck 
Rees 
Reld,  ni. 
Held.  N.Y. 

NAYS— 71 


Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Goodling 

Green,  Pa. 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Hall 

Harri£on 

Harslia 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Hon  on 

Hosmer 

Hunt 

Lai'.gen 

Latta 

Lipscomb 

MaiUtard 

Mayne 

Michel 

Moore 

Nelsen 

Nix 

Ottlnger 

NOT  VOTINO— 83 


EteUel 

Reuse 

Rhodes,  Arl7. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooi;ey,  NY 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St.  Onge 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shrtver 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  NY. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Springer 

Staflord 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Thomson 

Tlernan 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whlter.er 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Williams.  Pa. 

Willis 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Young 
Zablockl 
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wis. 


Poff 

Pollock 

Price.  Tex. 

Puclnskl 

Riegle 

Roblson 

Roudebush 

Rumsfeld 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scott 

Smith.  Calif. 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Stratton 

Utt 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Winn 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Yates 

Zlon 

Zwacb 


Berry 

BeviU 

Bingham 

Blackburn 

Blanton 

Bow 


Brown,  Ohio 
Burke,  Fla. 
CeUer 

Clawson,  Del 
Colmer 
Conyers 


Culver 

Cunningham 

Daddarlo 

Dlggs 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  La. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Farbsteln 

Flno 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Gardner 

Gettys 

OrUnths 

Halleck 

Halpern 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Holland 

Ichord 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

King,  Calif. 

Klrwan 


Kornegay 

Kupferman 

Kuykendall 

Lloyd 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

MacdonHld, 

Mass. 
Mathlas,  Calif. 
Mathlas.  Md. 
Miller,  Calif. 
Mlnlsh 
Mlnshall 
Montgomery 
Morris,  N.  Mex 
Murphy,  NY. 
Myers 
Nichols 
Patman 
Purcell 
Relnecke 
Resnlck 


Rosenthal 

Roush 

Ruppe 

St  Germain 

Slkes 

Snyder 

Stephens 

Taft 

Talcott 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Udall 

UUman 

Van  Deerlln 

Walker 

Wolff 

Wydler 


marks  immediately  preceding  the  vote 
on  the  bill  just  passed,  S.  2837. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Brown,  Calif.      Corman 


So  (two- thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bin  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Andrews 
of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Pino. 

Mr.  Mlnlsh  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Ashmore  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Gardner. 

Mr.  Farbsteln  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  Cal- 
ifornia. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Mathlas 
of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Kupferman. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Relnecke. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Walker  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Kuy- 
kendall. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Morris  of  New  Mexico  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Montgomery  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Kornegay  with  Mr.  Mlnshall. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr. 
Blackburn. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Myers. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Corman. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Resnlck. 

Mr.  Roush  with  Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Bevill. 

Mr.  King  of  California  with  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Teague  of  California. 

Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  O'Konskl. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Karsten. 

Mr.   Celler  with  Mr.  St  Germain. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Tenzer. 

Messrs.  EILBERG.  CHAMBERLAIN, 
and  WINN  changed  their  votes  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  dooi-s  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
ARMED  SERVICES  TO  HAVE  UNTIL 
MIDNIGHT,  JULY  5,  TO  FILE  A 
REPORT  ON  S.  3293,  MILITARY 
PROCUREMENT  AND  PERSONNEL 
STRENGTH 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  have  until  midnight, 
Friday,  July  5,  to  file  a  report  on  S.  3293, 
to  authorize  appropriations  during  the 
fiscal  year  1969  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft, missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  authorized 
personnel  strength  of  the  Selected  Re- 
serve of  each  Reserve  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina. 


Mr. 


Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  have  5  legislative  days  In 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 


EXTENDING   OPERATING   LIFE   OP 
CERTAIN   INLAND   VESSELS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rales  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
15714)  to  extend  until  June  30,  1970,  the 
period  for  compliance  with  certain  safety 
standards  in  the  care  of  passenger  vessels 
operating  on  the  inland  rivers  and  water- 
ways, as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  15714 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houfe 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Tiiat  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  require  evidence  of  ade- 
quate financial  responsibility  to  pay  judg- 
ments for  personal  Injury  or  death,  or  to 
repay  fares  in  the  event  of  nonperformance 
of  voyages,  to  establish  minimum  standards 
for  passenger  vessels  and  to  require  disclo- 
sure of  construction  details  on  passenger 
vessels,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
November  6.  1966  (Public  Law  89-777:  80 
Stat.  1356  et  seq.).  is  amended  us  follows: 

(li  Section  4  is  amended  by  striking  the 
date  "November  1.  1968"  where  appearing 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "November  1. 
1970". 

(2)  Section  5  is  amended  by  striking  the 
date  "November  2,  1968"  where  appearing  in 
the  last  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "November  2,  1970". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
would  authorize  the  continued  operation 
of  an  Inland  steamer  for  a  period  of  2 
years  after  November  2,  1968. 

In  the  89th  Congress,  Public  Law 
89-777  was  enacted  which  provided  for 
enforcement  of  standards  developed  by 
the   Intergovernmental   Maritime   Con- 


sultative Organization  for  Are  safety  of 
ships.  That  legislation  set  a  cutoff  date 
of  November  2.  1968.  as  the  date  upon 
which  vessels  not  complying  with  pending 
international  standards  could  operate 
from  U.S.  ports.  The  bill  included  do- 
mestic as  well  as  oceangoing  vessels,  and 
at  the  time  affected  but  two  vessels  on 
the  inland  waterways.  Since  its  enact- 
ment, one  of  these  vessels  has  withdrawn 
from  .sei-vice.  leaving  the  Delta  Queen  as 
the  sole  vessel  affected. 

In  the  past,  the  inland  waterways  were 
the  scene  of  operation  of  a  large  number 
of  river  boats,  most  of  them  stern-wheel- 
ers which  furnished  transportation  be- 
tween river  ports.  Economics  has  taken 
its  toll  and  this  vessel  is  the  sole  survivor 
of  its  type.  It  is  felt  that  it  is  important, 
not  only  fmm  the  economic  point  of  view 
of  its  owners,  but  also  to  some  degree  in 
the  interest  of  tourism  in  the  United 
States,  to  maintain  it  in  operation.  Its 
cruises  are  advertised  abroad  in  connec- 
tion with  our  attempts  to  encourage 
foreigners  to  visit  the  United  States,  and 
to  some  vei-y  slight  degree  it  helps  to 
contribute  to  our  balance  of  payments. 

Tlie  owners,  upon  enactment  of  Public 
Law  89-777,  immediately  began  attempts 
to  either  reconstruct  or  replace  the  vessel 
to  comply  with  the  new  standards,  but,  by 
reason  of  a  number  of  conditions,  notably 
the  fact  that  construction  of  this  type 
of  vessel  has  long  since  ceased  in  the 
United  States,  they  encountered  difficul- 
ties. They  have  a.ssured  the  committee 
that  these  difficulties  have  been  over- 
come and  that  they  will  have  a  new 
vessel  in  operation  before  the  cutoff  date 
in  this  bill— November  2,  1970. 

In  view  of  the  safety  record  of  this 
vessel,  which  has  been  operating  for  some 
25  years  on  the  Mississippi,  it  appeai-s 
that  the  2-year  extension  is  not  unrea- 
sonable and  will  not  present  an  undue 
.safety  hazard. 

Under  the  circiunstances,  I  believe  that 
enactment  of  this  legislation  is  reason- 
able and  that  it  will  serve  a  useful 
purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  Rentle- 
woman  from  Missouri  [Mrs.  Sullivan! . 
Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  is  to  provide  authority  for 
an  additional  2  years  of  operation  after 
November  2.  1968.  of  the  river  steamer 
Delta  Queen. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  world  was  shocked 
by  a  number  of  passenger  vessel  fires  re- 
sulting in  considerable  loss  of  life.  The 
United  States  believed  that  additional 
international  safeguards  were  required  to 
upgrade  the  safety  of  passenger-canying 
vessels.  As  a  result  of  U.S.  insistence,  the 
Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consulta- 
tive Organization  approved  amendments 
to  the  1960  Convention  for  Safety  of  Life 
at  Sea  that  substantially  upgraded  safety 
requirements  abroad  passenger  vessels. 
While  this  was  occurring,  the  Congress 
believed  that  more  immediate  action  was 
required  to  protect  the  lives  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  embarking  upon  cruise 
vessels  from  the  United  States  and,  ac- 
cordingly, required  in  Public  Law  89- 
777  that  the  new  international  standards 
become  effective  in  the  United  States 
not  later  than  November  2.  1968. 

The  law  as  passed  applied  not  only  to 
foreign-flag    vessels   but    required  that 
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after  November  1.  1968.  no  pa^^smger 
vessel  of  the  United  States  having  berth 
accommodations  for  50  or  more  pas- 
sengers could  be  approved  by  the  Coast 
Guard  unless  constructed  of  fire-re- 
tardant  materials.  At  that  time,  the 
inland  passenger-carrying  fleet  of  the 
United  States  consisted  of  two  vessels, 
one  of  which  was  subsequently  with- 
drawn from  sei-vice.  The  remaining 
vessel,  the  Delta  Queen,  operates  on  the 
Mississippi  River  and  Its  tributaries.  The 
vessel  is  a  facsimile  of  an  oldtime  paddle- 
wheel  steamer  which  operated  in  large 
numbers  on  the  Mississippi.  This  vessel 
was  constructed  in  1926  and  is  not  con- 
structed of  flre-retardant  materials  as 
required  by  present  Coast  Guard  stand- 
ards. Over  the  years,  the  owners  have 
maintained  a  service  catering  primarily 
to  tourists  interested  in  the  past  history 
of  the  rivers.  Considerable  sums  have 
been  spent  in  promoting  the  vessel  both 
here  and  abroad  and  it  is  one  of  the  at- 
tractions Offered  to  foreign  tourists  visit- 
ins  the  U'nlted  States. 

PRESHV1NC    A    FINE    TRADITION 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  saddest  things 
about  our  country  is  the  lack  of  respect 
we  have  for  our  great  heritage.  Almost 
dally  in  our  own  communities  we  see 
the  ruthless  destruction  of  architectural 
gems  for  the  creation  of  parking  lots. 

I  believe  that  for  the  sake  of  ourselves 
and  of  future  generations  at  least  some 
effort  should  be  devoted  to  maintain  and 
to  preserve  evidence  of  our  past  history. 
We  have  seen  the  thriving  river  boat 
traffic  on  our  inland  waterways  reduced 
to  a  mere  trickle.  At  the  present  time, 
there  is  only  one  of  these  vessels  surviv- 
ing in  the  entire  United  States,  and  it  is 
in  danger  of  destruction  unless  we  act 
today.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  stem- 
wheeler  Delta  Queen,  which  handsomely 
preserves  the  river  boat  tradition  of  our 
country. 

This  vessel  is  a  victim  of  the  need  for 
very  substantially  upgraded  standards 
for  ocean  vessels  to  protect  our  citizens 
traveling  overseas. 

ONLT  vKssxi.  or  rrs  ttpk 

But  the  current  standards  for  fire 
safety,  as  contained  in  Public  Law  89- 
777,  although  primarily  aimed  at  our 
ocean-cruise  trade,  also  include  vessels 
on  the  inland  waterways  having  50  or 
more  berths,  even  though  such  a  vessel 
travels  close  to  shore  at  all  times. 

This  particular  vessel  is  the  only  one 
of  its  tjrpe  in  existence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  company  believes 
that,  If  the  present  Delta  Queen  is  with- 
drawn as  required  by  existing  law^  at  the 
end  of  this  season,  that  is,  by  November 
1968,  then  long  before  a  successor  vessel 
can  be  built,  it  is  likely  that  the  lack  of 
service  during  the  next  2  years  or  so 
will  mean  that  no  successor  will  be  built, 
because  the  lapse  of  time  without  service 
will  result  In  too  great  a  loss  of  potential 
passengers.  In  consequence,  this  bill 
would  extend  the  life  of  the  present  ves- 
sel for  2  years  to  allow  sufficient  time  to 
place  its  successor  in  operation.  As 
stated,  this  is  the  only  vessel  presently 
affected  by  the  provision  of  law  requiring 
construction  of  flre-retardant  materials. 

I  believe  that  for  the  sake  of  history. 


if  for  no  other  reason.  It  is  important 
that  this  steamboat  be  preserved. 

NCW    VCSSn.    BEING    CONSTRUCTED 

lis  owners  are  presently  engaged  in 
constructing  a  new  vessel  which  will  em- 
body to  the  greatest  extent  practicable 
the  design  of  those  vessels  which  were 
seen  in  such  numbers  in  the  past.  How- 
ever, by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  con- 
struction is  unique  in  these  days  of  nu- 
clear powered  vessels  and  container 
ships,  difficulty  has  been  encountered  in 
securing  a  suitable  design  for  this  obso- 
lete type  of  ve.ssel.  As  a  result,  a  certain 
amount  of  time  will  be  required  for  the 
replacement  of  this  vessel.  I  feel  this  re- 
quest for  an  extension  of  authority  to 
operate  for  a  period  of  2  years  will  be 
most  helpful  in  continuing  this  tradition. 

This  bill  has  already  been  approved  in 
a  slightly  different  form  in  the  other 
body,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
House  will  bow  to  tradition  and  vote  to 
preserve  this  unique  service  on  our  in- 
land waterways. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
gentlewoman  from  Missouri  I  Mrs.  Sulli- 
van I  for  her  dedicated  effort  on  behalf 
of  preserving  the  Delta  Queen. 

I  am  sure  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
had  a  chance  to  see  the  wire  service 
photo  of  the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri 
being  honored  in  her  hometown  when 
the  fabulous  Delta  Queen  came  through 
there  recently.  Not  long  ago.  I  was  very 
fortunate  in  hitching  a  ride  with  Her 
Majesty,  the  Delta  Queen,  when  she  was 
going  up  the  Ohio  River  toward  Pitts- 
burgh to  go  into  drj'dock.  It  was.  as 
everyone  remarks  who  rides  this  vessel,  a 
nostalgic  experience  which  brings  one 
back  to  the  days  of  Mark  Twain. 

I  am  proud  to  have  my  name  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  legislation  which  we  are 
considering  today.  By  extending  for  2 
years  the  time  within  which  it  will  be 
possible  to  build  a  replacement  for  the 
Delta  Queen,  we  are  not  in  any  way  com- 
promising safety  standards  because  of 
the  operation  of  this  great  riverboat  on 
the  inland  waterways  of  the  Nation. 

I  certainly  trust  that  this  legislation 
will  be  voted  without  opposition,  in  order 
to  preserve  the  great  tradition  of  this 
noble  sternwheeler.  the  Delta  Queen. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  HungateJ. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  strong  sup- 
port for  the  bill  and  endorse  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentlewoman  from  Mis- 
souri. I  conunend  her  on  her  efforts. 

Last  year  Congress  demonstrated  its 
interest  in  preserving  the  riverboat 
Delta  Queen — symbol  of  America's  great 
river  tradition — when  it  extended  to 
87!  2  percent  the  mortgage  insurance 
coverage  available  to  riverboats.  This 
made  it  possible  for  Greene  Line  Steam- 
ers. Inc..  to  build  a  new  riverboat  with 
a  steel  superstructure  which  will  com- 
ply with  the  safety-at-sea   law. 


It  is  not  easy  to  build  the  first  new 
river  passenger  vessel  in  40  years  and 
Greene  Line  has  already  used  more  than 
a  yeai-  of  the  2  years  allotted  them.  A 
successor  to  the  Delta  Queen  cannot  be 
completed  before  December  1969,  more 
than  a  year  past  the  November  1968 
deadline.  In  the  meantime.  Greene  Line 
advised  me  that  they  recently  spent  over 
$150,000  to  improve  the  safety  of  the 
Delta  Queen  and  that  they  will  do  more 
of  the  same  this  coming  winter.  Today 
we  seek  a  reprieve  for  the  Delta  Queen 
so  that  it  can  continue  to  operate  dur- 
ing the  construction  of  the  replacement. 

The  river  boat  Delta  Queen  has  made 
Mark  Twain's  "Life  on  the  Mississippi' 
real  to  thousands  of  Americans.  Unless 
Congress  comes  to  its  rescue  the  Delta 
Queen  soon  will  be  making  its  last  port 
calls  in  the  17  States  bordering  the  Mi.s- 
sissippi.  Tennessee,  Ohio,  and  Cumber- 
land Rivers.  It  would  be  a  sad  and  un- 
timely end  for  the  last  authentic  steam - 
powered,  stern-wheel  riverboat  still 
in  overnight  service  in  the  United  States. 
I  urge  approval  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  join  my  col- 
leagues on  our  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  in  urging  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill,  H.R.  15714. 

This  is  a  very  simple  bill.  All  it  seeks 
to  accomplish  is  to  amend  sections  4  and 
5  of  Public  Law  89-777  so  as  to  extend 
the  effective  date  of  compliance  with  cer- 
tain structural  fire  protection  require- 
ments for  U.S.  passenger  vessels  operat- 
ing on  the  inland  rivers  and  waterways 
for  2  years  from  November  1,  1968.  to 
November  1.  1970. 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  only  known 
U.S.  passenger  vessel  which  this  legi-s- 
lation  would  affect  is  the  river  steamer 
Delta  Queen,  which  operates  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Ohio  Rivers.  There  have 
been  unforeseen  delays  in  financing  and 
constructing  a  vessel  to  replace  the  Delta 
Queen  which  will  meet  the  higher  safety 
standard  imposed  by  Public  Law  89-777 
The  time  extension  provided  by  this  bill 
therefore  is  necessary  in  order  to  enable 
the  operator  of  the  Delta  Queen  to  con- 
tinue in  business  until  such  tine  as  the 
replacement  vessel  is  available  for 
service. 

In  view  of  the  special  circumstances 
surrounding  this  particular  situation  and 
recognizing  the  economic  hardship  in- 
volved if  relief  is  not  granted  to  the  Delta 
Queen,  your  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  felt  that  the  2-year  extension  was 
neither  unreasonable  nor  against  the 
public  interest.  However,  it  should  be 
made  crystal  clear  that  this  singular  ex- 
ception in  no  way  detracts  from  the  con- 
tinuing interest  of  your  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  in  impro\'ing  maritime 
safety  standards  so  as  to  protect  the 
American  public.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
would  be  my  personal  hope  that,  durin.c 
this  2-year  grace  period  granted  to  the 
Delta  Queen,  the  Coast  Guard  will  close- 
ly watch  and  scrupulously  Inspect  the 
vessel  and  its  operations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  subject  to  these  com- 
ments, I  urge  that  the  bill.  H.R.  15714.  be 
favorably  considered  and  do  pass. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  GROVER.  Yes.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  this  old  vessel  be 
sailed  through  the  arch  which  was  re- 
cently constructed  at  St.  Louis? 

Mr.  GROVER.  I  shall  have  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri  (Mrs.  Sullivan]  for  an  answer 
to  that  question. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield.  I  do  not  believe  they  could 
sail  it  through  the  arch,  but  they  did 
come  Into  St.  Louis  last  Saturday  with 
great  pomp  and  ceremony  and  docked 
right  at  the  foot  of  the  arch.  This  gave 
the  179  passengers  on  the  steamboat,  out 
of  a  200  capacity  the  opportunity  during 
the  day  and  the  night  to  see  the  won- 
ders of  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  the  Delta 
Queen  does  not  bum  cobs  or  wood,  does 
it? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  will  yield  to 
me  for  a  response  to  that  question?  No,  It 
does  not.  It  uses  oil. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  GROVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  K'YL.  Is  the  Delta  Queen  a  safe 
and  seaworthy  vessel  at  this  time? 

Mr.  GROVER.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  it  is  probably  as  safe  as  most  of  the 
vessels  presently  operating  on  the  inland 
waterways  which  are  not  subject  to  the 
international  safety  types  of  require- 
ments. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  also 
would  like  to  lend  my  support  to  the 
retention  of  this  vessel  for  another  2 
years. 

After  returning  from  overseas  in  1944, 
I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  as  a  river 
pilot  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers 
with  the  military.  The  discussion  con- 
cerning the  Delta  Queen  here  this  after- 
noon brings  back  many  fine  memories 
and  I  would  certainly  hope  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  would  vote  to 
retain  the  Delta  Queen  at  least  until 
another  one  is  built. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  join  in  the  remarks  of  those  who  have 
indicated  support  for  this  extension. 

I  am  sure  we  have  involved  here  a  sense 
of  nostalgia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Delta  Queen,  together 
with  the  sister  ship,  the  Delta  King,  origi- 
nally ojierated  on  the  Sacramento  River 
in  California.  As  a  student,  I  recall  many 
happy  trips  from  San  Francisco  to  Sac- 
ramento on  this  very  fine  boat. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly  hope  that  it  is 
continued  in  operation  at  least  for  this 
period  of  time  which  has  been  requested. 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  I  would  say  to  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  that  it  is  an 


excellent  boat  and  a  most  enjoyable  one 
on  which  to  spend  leisure  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GROVER.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  hear  that.  I  just  wondered  if 
she  was  used  during  the  California  gold 
rush? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  will  yield 
further  to  me;  no,  but  she  would  have 
been  and  would  have  made  a  worthy  con- 
tribution at  that  time  had  she  been  in 
operation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr.  Al- 
bert). The  question  is  on  the  motion  of 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr. 
Clark]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  15714.  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  extend  until  Noveniber  1,  1970. 
the  period  for  compliance  with  certain 
safety  standards  in  the  case  of  pas- 
senger vessels  operating  on  the  inland 
rivers  and  waterways." 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  be  dis- 
charged from  the  further  considera- 
tion of  a  similar  Senate  bill  iS.  3102), 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The   Clerk   read   the   Senate   bill   as 

follows: 

S.  3102 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
section  5  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  re- 
quire evidence  of  adequate  financial  respon- 
sibility to  pay  Judgments  for  personal  in- 
jury or  death,  or  to  repay  fares  in  the  event 
of  nonperformance  of  voyages,  to  establish 
minimum  standards  for  passenger  vessels  and 
to  require  disclosure  of  construction  details 
on  passenger  vessels,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  November  6,  1966  (Public 
Law  89-777).  Is  amended  by  (1)  Inserting 
••(a)"  after  "Sec.  5.";  (2)  striking  out  the 
second  and  fourth  sentences  thereof;  and 
(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sut>sectlon: 

"(b)  The  new  subsection  (c)  of  section 
4400  of  the  Revised  Statutes  shall  take  effect 
on  November  2.  1970,  with  respect  to  domes- 
tic passenger  vessels  operating  solely  on  the 
inland  rivers  and  waterways.  Such  sub- 
section (c)  shall  take  effect  with  respect 
to  other  passenger  vessels  on  the  date  when 
the  recommended  amendments  to  the  Inter- 
national Convention  for  the  Safety  of  Life 
at  Sea,  1960,  come  into  force,  but  In  any 
case  not  later  than  November  2,  1968.  Sec- 
tion 4  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  No- 
vember 2,  1970,  with  respect  to  passenger, 
vessels  operating  solely  on  the  inland  rivers 
and  waterways  and  on  November  2,  1968, 
with  respect  to  other  passenger  vessels." 

(b)  The  fourth  sentence  of  subsection  (b) 
of  section  5  of  the  Act  of  May  27,  1936  (46 
U.S.C.    369),    Is    amended    by    striking    out 


"After  November  1.  1968,  no"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "No". 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    CLARK 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Clark:  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  S.  3102 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  15714,  as  passed,  as  follows: 

"That  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  require 
evidence  of  adequate  financial  responsibility 
to  pay  judgments  for  personal  Injury  or 
to  repay  fares  in  the  event  of  nonperform- 
ance of  voyages,  to  establish  minimum 
standards  for  passenger  vessels  and  to  require 
disclosure  of  construction  details  on  passen- 
ger vessels,  and  for  other  purposes',  ap- 
proved November  6,  1966  (Public  Law  89- 
777;  80  Stat.  1356  et  seq.),  is  amended  as 
follows : 

"(1)  Section  4  is  amended  by  striking  the 
date  'November  1,  1968'  where  appearing  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'November  1,  1970'. 

"(2)  Section  5  Is  amended  by  striking  the 
date  'November  2,  1968'  where  appearing  in 
the  last  sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of 'November  2,  1970'. 

"Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  'A  bill  to 
extend  until  November  1,  1970,  the  period  for 
compliance  with  certain  safety  standards  In 
the  case  of  passenger  vessels  operating  on 
the  inland  rivers  and  waterways.'  " 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Tlie  ques- 
tion is  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  extend  until  November  1,  1970, 
the  period  for  compliance  with  certain 
safety  standards  in  the  case  of  passen- 
ger vessels  operating  on  inland  rivers  and 
waterways." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  15714)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES  LEAVE  FOR 
FUNERALS  OP  CERTAIN  RELA- 
TIVES AND  FOR  NATIONAL  GUARD 
DUTY 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  13844)  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  time  off  from 
duty  without  loss  of  pay  or  reduction  in 
leave  for  employees  of  executive  agencies 
to  attend  and  make  necessary  arrange- 
ments in  connection  with  the  funerals 
of  their  sons  or  daughters  in  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  overseas  who  died  in  or  as 
a  result  of  armed  conflict  with  a  hostile 
foreign  force  or  forces,  and  for  other 
purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R. 13844 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress   assembled,   That    (a) 
subchapter  11  of  chapter  63  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"I  6326.  Absence  In  connection  with  funerals 
of   Immediate   relatives   who   died 
while    on    duty    with    the    Armed 
Forces 
"(a)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  'em- 
ployee' means — 
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•■  ( 1 )  an  employee  in  or  under  an  Execu- 
tive agency:  and 

"(2)  an  individual  employed  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  DUtrlct  or  Columbia. 

••(b)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  shall  prescribe,  an  em- 
ployee is  entitled  to  leave  without  loss  of. 
or  reduction  In,  pay,  leave  to  which  he  other- 
wise U  entitled,  credit  for  time  or  service, 
or  performance  or  efficiency  rating,  to  make 
arrangements  for  and  attend  the  funeral  of. 
or  memorial  service  for.  an  Immediate  rela- 
tive who  died  while  on  duty  as  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Forces. 

■'(C)  The  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
ComnUssion  under  this  section  shall  Include 
provisions — 

•■(1>  defining  Immediate  relative':  and 
"(2i  setting  forth  criteria  under  which  the 
head  of  the  employing  agency  or  his  designee 
may  determine  the  amount  of  leave,  not  to 
exceed  3  days,  to  be  granted  to  an  employee. '". 
(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  63 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by 
inserting  the  following  new  item  immediately 
below  Item  6325: 

"6326.  Absence  In  connection  with  funerals 

of    Immediate    relatives    who    died 

whjle    on    duty    with    the    Armed 

Forces.". 

Sec.  2.   (a)   Section  6323  of  Utle  5.  United 

States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 

thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(c)  Except  as  provided  by  section  5519  of 
this  title,  an  employee  as  defined  by  section 
2106  of  this  title  (except  a  substitute  em- 
ployee In  the  postal  field  sen-tee )  or  an  in- 
dividual employed  by  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  permanent  or  tem- 
porary Indefinite,  who — 

••(  1 )  Is  a  member  of  a  Reserve  component 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  as  described  In  section 
261  of  title  10.  or  the  National  Guard,  as 
described  in  section  lOi  of  title  32;  and 

"(2)  performs,  for  the  purpose  of  proxid- 
Ing  military  aid  to  enforce  the  law — 

■•(A)  Federal  service  under  section  331.  332. 
3600.  or  8800  »f  title  10.  or  other  provision 
of  law,  as  applicable,  or 

"(B)  full-time  military  service  for  his 
Slate,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal  Zone, 
or  a  territory  of  the  United  States: 
is  entitled,  during  and  because  of  such  serv- 
ice, to  leave  without  loss  of.  or  reduction  In. 
pay,  leave  to  which  he  otherwise  is  entitled, 
credit  for  time  or  service,  or  performance  or 
efficiency  rating.  Leave  granted  by  this  sub- 
section shall  not  exceed  22  worKdays  In  a 
calendar  year. 

"(d)  Except  as  provided  in  section  5519  of 
this  title,  a  substitute  employee  in  the  postal 
field  service  who — 

•'(It  is  a  member  of  a  Reserve  component 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  as  described  in  section 
261  of  title  10.  or  the  National  Guard,  as 
described  In  section  101  of  Utle  32; 

"(2 1  performs,  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing military  aid  to  enforce  the  law — 

"(A)  Federal  service  under  section  331, 
332.  3500.  or  8600  of  title  10.  or  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  as  applicable,  or 

••(Bi  full-time  military  service  for  his 
State,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal  Zone, 
or  a  territory  of  the  United  States: 

and 

"(3)  has  worked  at  least  1040  hours,  as  a 
substitute  employee  in  the  postal  field  serv- 
ice, during  the  calendar  year  immediately 
before  the  calendar  year  in  which  he  per- 
forms service  described  in  subparagraph  i2) 
(A)  or  (B)  of  this  subsection: 
is  entitled,  during  and  because  of  such  serv- 
ice, to  leave  without  loss  of.  or  reduction 
In.  as  a  substitute  employee  in  the  postal 
field  service,  pay.  leave  to  which  he  otherwise 
Is  entitled,  credit  for  time  or  service,  or  per- 


formance or  efficiency  rating.  Leave  granted 
by  this  subsection — 

(11  shall  not  exceed  160  hours  In  a  calen- 
dar year:  and 

•  ( II I  shall  accrue  on  the  basis  of  1  hour  of 
leave  for  each  period  aggregating  13  hours 
of  8er^•lce  performed,  as  a  substitute  em- 
ployee in  the  postal  field  service,  during  the 
calendar  year  immediately  before  the  calen- 
dar year  in  which  he  performs  service  de- 
scribed In  subparagraph  (2)  (A)  or  (B)  of 
this  subsection.". 

(b)  Subchapter  II  of  chapter  55  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"5  5519.  Crediting  amounts  received  for  cer- 
tain   Reserve    or    National    Guard 
service 

•An  amount  (other  than  a  travel,  trans- 
portation, or  per  diem  allowance)  received 
by  an  employee  for  military  service  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Reserve  or  National  Guard  for  a 
period  for  which  he  is  entitled  to  leave  under 
secUon  6323  (c)  or  (d)  of  this  title  shall  be 
credited  against  the  pay  payable  to  the  em- 
ployee with  respect  to  hu  civilian  position 
for  that  period.'". 

(c)  The  table  of  contents  of  subchapter 
n  of  chapter  55  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 
Is  amended  by  inserting — 

•"5519.  Crediting  amounts  received  for  cer- 
tain Reserve  or  National  Guard 
service." 

immediately  below— 

•5518.  Deductions  for  State  retirement  sys- 
tems:  National  Guard  employees.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  tMr. 
Alberts  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
In  support  of  H.R.  13844,  as  amended. 
This  bill  was  introduced  by  my  chairman, 
the  Honorable  Thaddeus  J.  Dulski  of 
New  York. 

FTTXPOSE 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
provide  additional  leave  for  a  Federal 
employee  or  for  an  employee  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia — 

First.  When  the  employee  is  excused  to 
arrange  or  to  attend  the  funeral  or  me- 
morial service  for  an  immediate  relative 
who  died  while  on  duty  as  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Forces:  and 

Second.  When  the  employee,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Reserve  or  of  the  National 
Guard,  performs,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding military  aid  to  enforce  the  law. 
Federal  military  service  or  full-time  mili- 
tary service  for  his  State,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Canal  Zone,  or  any  territory  of 
the  United  States. 

STA'TEMENT 

This  proposed  legislation  was  ordered 
reported  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  Post 
OCQce  and  Civil  Service  Committee.  The 
administration  reports  no  objection  to 
favorable  consideration  of  this  legisla- 
tion. It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee 
that  no  material  additional  cost  will  be 
incurred  by  the  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  recom- 
mended that  certain  technical  correc- 
tions be  included  in  any  proposal  that 


was  favorably  considered,  and  these  rec- 
ommendations have  been  embodied  in 
the  provisions  as  contained  in  the 
amendments  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  committee  believes — 
First.  That  the  enactment  of  the  first 
section  of  the  bill  is  needed  to  provide 
specific  authorization  in  the  law  for  an 
agency  to  grant  up  to  3  days  leave  to 
employees  during  their  bereavement  for 
an  immediate  relative  who  died  while  on 
duty  with  the  Armed  Forces,  in  order  to 
overcome  the  uncertainties  and  confu- 
sion which  now  arise  by  reason  of  the 
requirement  for  each  agency  to  decide 
that  granting  of  administrative  leave  for 
fimerals  of  such  immediate  relatives,  in 
each  particular  case.  "Is  for  the  conven- 
ience of  the  Government";  and 

Second.  That  the  enactment  of  sec- 
tion 2  is  needed  to  correct  the  inequitable 
requirement  that  employees  use  their  an- 
nual vacation  leave,  or  be  placed  on  mili- 
tary furlough  without  pay,  when  they 
are  required  to  serve  with  the  Reserves 
or  the  National  Guard  to  enforce  the 
laws  of  our  countrj*. 

LXAVE   FOR    FUNERALS 

The  Civil  Service  Commission,  under 
existing  law  and  regulation— 5  U.S.C 
6104  and  Executive  Order  10552,  August 
10,  1954 — establishes  guidelines  for 
agencies  to  provide  uniformity  in  agency 
decisions  granting  administrative  leave 
for  Federal  employees. 

However,  the  authority  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  regulate  in  the  area  of  adminis- 
tiatlve  leave  is  limited  to  advisory  and 
sugRestive  action.  In  granting  adminis- 
trative leave,  each  agency  has  to  deter- 
mine that  the  administrative  leave,  in 
each  case,  is  for  the  convenience  of  the 
Governments." 

Guidelines  have  been  issued  by  the 
Commission  for  granting  administrative 
leave  for  several  purposes,  such  as  for 
registration  and  voting,  blood  donations, 
and  for  certain  militaiy  funerals. 

Civil  Service  Regulation  630-25if).  is- 
sued on  December  4.  1967.  provides  that 
"an  employee  may  be  excused  to  attend 
the  funeral  of  an  immediate  member  of 
his  family  killed  in  line  of  duty  in  the 
Armed  Forces." 

While  agencies  have  ijeen  granting 
administrative  leave  on  an  individual 
case  by- case  basis,  depending  on  the 
circumstances  involved,  instances  have 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee,  such  as  one  case  where  an 
employee  was  charged  annual  leave  to 
attend  the  funeral  of  a  son  who  had  been 
killed  while  on  active  duty  with  the 
Armed  Forces. 

Distressing  circumstances  have  arisen 
and  the  use  of  vacation  leave  has  been 
required  under  the  existing  practice  in 
cases  where  the  son  was  not  actually 
killed  in  line  of  duty,  but  was  injured 
and  died  at  a  later  date.  Or.  when  a  fu- 
neral was  not  involved,  but  memorial 
services  were  held,  because  no  body  had 
been  tound. 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation  will 
require  all  agencies  to  grant  leave  in 
these  cases  without  the  need  to  deter- 
mine that  the  action  is  for  "the  conven- 
ience of  the  Government."  It  will  permit 
the  agencies  to  avoid  distressing  techni- 
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cal  quibbling  over  whether  a  memorial 
ser\'ice  constitutes  a  fimeral  when  no 
body  has  been  foimd,  and  over  whether 
the  individual  was  killed  in  line  of  duty 
or  died  as  a  result  of  an  injury  received 
in  line  of  duty. 

LEAVE  FOR  DtTTY  WTTH  THE  RESERVE  OR  NATIONAL 
GUARD 

A  Federal  employee  or  an  employee  of 
the  Government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia is  currently  entitled  to  leave,  not 
in  excess  of  15  days  in  a  calendar  year, 
for  active  duty  with  the  Reserve  or  Na- 
tional Guard— 5  U.S.C.  6323.  The  15  days 
generally  are  sufldcient  to  cover  only  re- 
quired participation  during  each  year 
by  such  employees  In  training  and  en- 
campments of  maneuvers  or  the  assem- 
bling for  drills  and  instructions.  As  a 
result,  any  absences  of  such  employees 
for  military  duties  as  a  member  of  the 
Reserve  or  of  the  National  Guard,  other 
than  for  training,  must  be  charged  to 
annual  vacation  leave  or  military  fur- 
lough without  civilian  pay. 

As  an  example  of  the  Inequities  that 
can  arise,  the  committee  was  advised 
that  in  just  one  Government  depart- 
ment in  Washington  alone,  the  city  post 
office,  at  least  40  employees  were  re- 
quired to  use  their  annual  vacation  leave 
or  be  on  military  furlough  without  pay 
on  4  working  days  when  they  served  with 
the  National  Guard  during  the  civil  dis- 
turbance in  Washington  during  April 
1968. 

The  committee  is  convinced  that  a 
Federal  employee  or  an  employee  of  the 
Government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
should  not  be  subjected  to  the  personal 
inconvenience  of  being  required  to  use 
his  vacation  leave  to  answer  a  call  to 
serve  with  the  Reserve  or  the  National 
Guard  to  support  civil  authority,  nor 
.should  these  employees  be  subjected  to 
financial  hardships  which  may  occur 
when  they  are  required  to  be  on  mili- 
tary furlough  without  pay. 

This  legislation  will  permit  a  limited 
absence  of  not  to  exceed  22  workdays — 
the  equivalent  of  a  30-day  calendar 
month — in  any  calendar  year  for  these 
employees  when  ordered  to  perform 
military  service  as  part  of  their  civic 
duty.  The  leave  to  be  granted  under  this 
legislation  while  performing  military 
.service  will  not  accrue  from  year  to  year. 

This  particular  leave  benefit  is  sup- 
iiorted  by  the  National  Guard  Associa- 
tion and  by  the  Reserve  Officers  Asso- 
ciation. 

COST 

There  are  no  records  to  show  the  num- 
ber of  deaths  of  Armed  Ser\'ices  person- 
nel who  were  the  Immediate  relatives  of 
Federal  employees,  and  it  is  Impossible 
to  estimate  the  number  of  such  deaths 
that  may  occur  in  the  future.  Accord- 
ingly, no  meaningful  cost  estimate  can 
be  made  for  this  section  of  the  bill.  It 
is,  however,  expected  to  be  minimal.  Fur- 
ther, compassion  dictates  our  action,  and 
a  price  tag  cannot  be  put  on  the  morale 
impact  inflicted  on  a  Federal  employee 
losing  a  near  relative  as  the  result  of 
armed  conflict. 

There  are,  likewise,  no  records  to  show 
the  number  of  Federal  employees  who 
performed  military  service  as  members 
of  the  Reserve  or  as  members  of  the  Na- 


tional Guard  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding military  aid  to  enforce  the  law. 
However,  the  committee  believes  In  this 
instance  also  that  the  additional  cost 
that  would  be  Incurred  would  be  of  no 
great  significance,  particularly  in  view 
of  the  requirement  that  the  amount  of 
military  pay  received  by  such  Federal 
employees  for  normal  workdays  be  cred- 
ited against  their  civilian  pay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  support  of 
the  Members  for  the  passage  of  H.R. 
13844. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  desire  to  use  time? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has  ex- 
plained the  bill.  I  have  no  requests  for 
time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
chairman   of   the   full   committee    I  Mr. 

DULSKll. 

Mr.  DULSKI,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
compliment  the  subcommittee  chairman 
and  the  members  of  committee  for  con- 
sidering this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  most  pleased  that 
our  committee  has  taken  such  prompt 
action  on  my  bill.  H.R.  13844.  to  remove 
two  major  Inequities  concerning  excused 
absences  for  Federal  employees. 

This  bill  will  permit  a  Federal  em- 
ployee or  an  employee  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  be 
excused  first,  to  arrange  or  to  attend  the 
funeral  or  memorial  service  for  an  Im- 
mediate relative  who  died  while  on  duty 
as  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces:  and 
second,  when  he  is  called  as  a  memlser  of 
the  Reserve  or  of  the  National  Guard  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  military  aid  to 
enforce  the  law,  either  with  a  Federal 
unit  or  by  his  Governor  as  a  part  of  a 
State  unit, 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  express  my  sin- 
cere appreciation  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  I  Mr.  Henderson!,  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Manpower 
and  Civil  Service,  and  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr,  Gro.ss1,  ranking  minor- 
ity member,  as  well  as  to  all  members  of 
our  committee,  for  their  courteous  con- 
.sideratlon  to  me,  and  the  prompt  action 
that  they  took  in  considering  this  legis- 
lation. The  bin  received  the  unanimous 
support  of  our  committee. 

I  sponsored  H.R.  13844,  with  the  provi- 
sions relating  only  to  funerals.  I  acted 
when  I  was  advised  by  several  groups 
that  it  had  been  necessary  for  a  postal 
employee  to  be  charged  with  annual  leave 
for  the  time  he  needed  to  arrange  for 
the  funeral  of  his  son,  who  had  been 
killed  in  action  in  Vietnam. 

Shortly  after  introduction  of  the  bill, 
a  postal  employee,  who  also  is  a  major  in 
the  New  York  Army  National  Guard,  ad- 
vised that  when  called  to  duty  he  was 
required  to  charge  the  absence  for  such 
National  Guard  duty  to  his  annual  vaca- 
tion leave. 

The  same  situation  occurred  here  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  affecting  about 
40  postal  employees  of  the  Washington 
city  post  office  who  are  members  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  National  Guard. 

They  were  required  to  use  their  annual 
vacation  leave,  or  to  be  on  military  fur- 
lough without  pay,  on  4  working  days 


last  April  when  they  were  called  to  duty 
during  the  disturbances  in  Washington. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  well  aware  that 
regulations  have  been  changed  since  I 
sponsored  this  bill,  permitting  an  em- 
ployee to  attend  the  funeral  of  an  im- 
mediate member  of  his  family  killed  in 
line  of  duty  with  the  Armed  Forces. 

Also,  just  last  Wednesday,  the  Post- 
master General  announced  that  postal 
employees  who  are  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  will  be  granted  up  to  3 
days'  excused  ab.sence  when  a  State  Gov- 
ernor calls  them  to  service  during  a  time 
of  civil  disorder. 

The  Postmaster  Greneral  pointed  out 
that  Guard  members  are  ehgible  for 
miUtar>'  leave  when  their  units  are 
called  to  service  by  the  President. 

The  committee  report  on  this  legisla- 
tion points  out  that  this  administrative 
action  is  totally  inadequate  under  the 
existing  circumstances. 

For  example,  in  connection  with  the 
funeral  leave,  the  guidelines  Issued  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  permit  the 
excused  absence  to  apply  only  when  the 
Individual  is  actually  killed  In  line  of 
duty.  The  guidelines  do  not  cover  the 
situation  where  the  member  of  the  im- 
mediate family  may  have  been  injured 
and  died  at  a  later  date. 

In  the  case  of  military  leave,  the  law 
permits  only  15  days  during  a  particular 
calendar  year.  We  all  know  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Reserve  and  the  National 
Guard  are  required  to  perform  at  least 
15  days'  training  duty  during  a  calendar 
year. 

Thus,  this  would  leave  no  excused 
days  in  the  event  the  individuals  are 
called  up  by  the  President  or  by  the 
Governors  to  jjerfoi-m  additional  sei"v- 
ice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  adminis- 
tration for  the  action  it  has  taken  to 
liberalize  the  authority  for  excusing  our 
employees  during  these  difficult  times. 
However,  the  action  taken  Is  totally  in- 
adequate. 

I  am  convinced  that  additioiml  legis- 
lation Is  necessary  to  Insure  uniform 
treatment  of  our  employees,  and  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  legislative  authority 
for  our  employees  to  be  treated  equally 
and  adequately  In  two  special  cir- 
cumstances : 

First,  when  it  is  necessary  for  them  to 
attend  the  funerals  of  immediate  rela- 
tives who  died  while  on  duty  as  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces ; 

And  second,  when  they  are  required 
during  civil  disorder  to  serve  with  the 
Reserve  or  the  National  Guard,  either  as 
a  member  of  a  Federal  unit  or  as  a 
member  of  a  State  unit 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  favorable  consid- 
eration of  H.R,  13844  by  all  Members 
here  today. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  take  only  a  few  minutes  to  reinforce 
the  remarks  of  my  colleagues  who  pre- 
ceded me  In  .support  of  H.R,  13844. 

This  legislation  is  the  product  of  soimd 
and  judicious  effort  on  the  part  of  our 
Subcommittee  on  Manpower  and  Civil 
Service  and  is  unopposed  by  any  of  the 
Republican  members  of  the  committee. 

With  the  committee  amendments,  this 
bill  is  designed  to  meet  the  need  of  addi- 
tional leave  for  Federal  employees  imder 
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special  circumstances.  In  the  first  in- 
stance, the  legislation  provides  for 
additional  leave,  not  to  exceed  3  days,  for 
employees  to  arrange  or  attend  the 
funeral  of  an  immediate  relative  who 
dies  while  on  duty  as  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  The  second  provision  au- 
thorizes leave  for  employees  who.  as 
members  of  the  Reserves  or  National 
Guard,  are  called  to  perform  military  aid 
to  enforce  the  law. 

Mr  Spealcer.  I  will  not  dwell  on  the 
merits  of  the  bill  which  I  believe  are  evi- 
dent The  committee  was  unanimous  in 
its  approval  of  this  legislation  and  I 
therefore  urge  its  prompt  and  unanimous 
approval  by  the  House. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Spealcer.  I  am 
pleased  to  support  H.R.  13844.  which  in- 
cludes language  similar  to  that  in  a  bUl 
I  Introduced  to  provide  more  military 
leave  for  Federal  employees  who  are  ac- 
tivated in  National  Guard  units  or  Re- 
serve forces  to  maintain  law  and  order 
during  civil  disturbances. 

I  introduced  my  bill.  H.R.  16951.  on 
May  1  this  year  after  a  large  number  of 
Federal  employees  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion the  fact  that  they  would  be  forced 
to  take  annual  leave  this  year  to  go  to 
summer  training  camps.  Normally,  they 
are  allotted  15  days  of  military  leave 
each  year,  but  when  they  were  activated 
to  restore  law  and  order  during  the  April 
civil  disturbances  in  Washington  and 
Baltimore  they  lost  most  of  their  annual 
military  leave.  My  legislation  would  pro- 
vide 22  days  military  leave  for  duty  dur- 
ing riots  or  civil  disturbances. 

HR.  13844  was  amended  in  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  to  in- 
clude similar  provisions.  At  this  point,  I 
wish  to  commend  the  chairman  of  that 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  DulskiI.  and  his  committee 
colleagues  for  their  prompt  and  respon- 
sive action  en  behalf  of  the  Federal  em- 
ployees, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  legislation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R. 
13844.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof  >  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  additional  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  Federal  employees  in  connec- 
tion with  the  funerals  of  their  immediate 
relatives  who  died  while  on  duty  with 
the  Armed  Forces  and  In  connection 
with  certain  duty  performed  by  such 
employees  as  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Reserve  components  or  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  and  for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 


FEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAY  ACT  OF 

1968 

Mr.  SISK    Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 

of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up 

House  Resolution   1237  and  ask  for  its 

immediate  consideration. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution    as 

follows: 

H.   Res.    1237 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  U)  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of    the   Whole   House   on    the   State  of   the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  ( H.R. 
171341    to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  years  1970  and  1971  for  the  construc- 
tion of  certain  highways  in  accordance  with 
tlOe  23  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  for 
oUier    purpoees.    and    all    points    of    order 
against  said   bill   are   hereby   waived.   After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bill   and   shall   continue   not   to  exceed 
three  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity  member   of    the   Committee    on    Public 
Works,  the  bUl  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  It  shall  be  in 
order  to  consider  without  the  Intervention 
of  any  point  of  order  the  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  now  printed  In 
the  bUl.  and  such  substitute  for  the  purpose 
of  amendment  shall  be  considered  under  the 
flve-mlnute  rule  as  an  original  bill.  At  the 
conclusion  of  such  consideration,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may  demand 
a  separate  ^-ote  in  the  House  on  any  amend- 
ment   adopted    In    the    Committee    of    the 
Whole  to  the  bill  or  committee  amendment 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  The  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  bill   and  amendments   thereto   to   final 
passage  without  Intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit  with   or  without 
Instructions. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee fMr.  QuiLLENl,  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reading  of  the  reso- 
lution makes  it  amply  clear  as  to  the  pur- 
pose of  this  resolution.  The  resolution 
provides  for  3  hours  of  general  debate. 
It  does  provide  for  a  waiver  of  points 
of  order  on  the  legislation. 

I  might  say.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  propose 
to  put  into  the  Record  some  five  specific 
reasons  for  the  waiver  of  points  of  order. 

I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions 
that  any  Member  might  have  with  ref- 
erence to  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal  aid  to  high- 
ways program  has  now  existed  for  many 
years  as  a  cooperative  venture  conducted 
by  the  Federal  and  State  Governments. 
That  venture  has  provided  the  United 
States  with  a  base  on  which  it  operates 
the  most  efficient  system  for  the  trans- 
portation of  people,  goods,  and  serv- 
ices that  the  world  has  ever  known. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  is  timely  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  to  bring 
this  matter  to  our  attention,  and  I 
would  urge  the  adoption  of  this  resolu- 
tion In  order  to  permit  the  committee 
to  dlscuas  the  subject. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  state 
why  points  of  order  were  waived  on  this 
biU? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  stated  that  I  was  going 
to  put  into  the  Record  a  brief  summary- 
of  the  reasons.  I  can  read  them  very 
quickly  here,  because,  as  I  am  sure  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
knows,  the  Committee  on  Rules  is  now 
requesting  in  writing  the  reasons  for 
requests  for  waivers  of  point  of  order. 

I  would  just  quickly  cite  the  first  mat- 
ter on  which  they  asked  lor  a  waiver. 

The  first  is:  Section  7,  page  29,  ad- 
vance acquisition  of  rights-of-way,  cre- 
ates a  revolving  fund  which  provides  for 
expenditures  without  direct  appropria- 
tion by  Congress. 

The  second  is:  Section  17,  page  41, 
amends  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion Act  to  conform  it  with  a  provision 
of  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code 
The  Department  of  Transportation  Act 
was  reported  by  the  Government  Op- 
erations Committee. 

That  act  deals  with  the  authority  of 
the  Highway  Commission  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  to  consider  cer- 
tain alternative  routes  in  park  areas  and 
historic  areas. 

The  third  is:  Section  18,  page  41 
and  section  19,  page  44,  deal  with  the 
Fort  Washington  Parkway  and  the  Gar- 
den State  Parkway,  which  deal  with 
specific  highways  in  this  general  legis- 
lation- ^  .-,     ,. 

A  point  of  order  would  probably  lie 

there  because  of  the  specific  references 
to  highways. 

Then  the  fourth  is  section  22  on  page 
47.  which  I  am  sure  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  is  familiar  with. 
and  there  are  those  who  would  like  ven* 
much,  of  course,  to  strike  this  section. 
It  is  on  page  47  of  the  bill  and  it  deals 
with:  Section  22,  page  47,  dealing  with 
Interstate  routes  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia is  alleged  to  be  legislation  dealing 
with  specific  highways  in  a  bill  dealing 
with  highways  generally. 

Then  the  fifth  item  is:  Section  24. 
page  59.  amends  the  Smalls  Business  Act 
as  it  relates  to  businesses  suffering  eco- 
nomic injuries  as  a  result  of  highway 
projects.  The  Small  Business  Act  is  not 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

Those  are  the  specific  measons  for 
which  your  Committee  on  Rules  imder- 
stand  that  the  request  was  made.  The 
Committee  on  Rules  in  its  wisdom  felt 
that  it  was  adv-isable  to  waive  points  of 
order  in  these  cases. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  bill  is  in  the  nature 
of  an  omnibus  bill :  is  it  not? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  would  say  to  my  friend, 
it  does  have  omnibus  bill  proportions  in 
certain  areas. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlemsoi  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  never 
opposed  a  rule  on  any  bill  and  I  will  not 
do  that  at  this  time. 

However,  in  this  bill  there  is  money 
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incorporated  for  a  road  running  through 
Brooklyn  called  the  Cross-Brooklyn 
Expressway. 

At  the  proper  time,  either  I,  or  one  of 
my  colleagues  from  New  York,  will  intro- 
duce an  amendment  to  delete  the  funds 
earmarked  lor  this  project. 

I  want  to  say  in  order  that  the  com- 
mittee and  the  Members  of  the  House 
realize  the  problem  involved  in  this  im- 
portant piojcct.  and  for  those  who  are 
not  familiar  with  it.  I  place  in  the  Record 
the  background  on  the  Cross-Brooklyn 
Expressway,  the  funds  for  which  aie  in- 
cluded in  the  Foderal-Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1968.  ^      ^,. 

I  have  joined  with  residents  and  public 
officials  of  the  community  in  protesting 
the  coiistruction  of  the  propo.sed  Cross- 
Bi-ooklyn  Expressway.  This  Cross-Brook- 
lyn Expressway  is  a  substitu^  plan  lor 
the  Bushwick  Expressway,  which  was  an 
already  planned  highway  included  in  the 
federally  planned  arterial  highway  sys- 
tem for  New  York  State,  until  it  was  de- 
leted by  the  action  of  the  1966  New  York 
State  Legislature. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  I  am  not 
against  progress.  However,  progress 
should  be  for  the  good  of  the  community 
and  not  a  disruptive  force.  I  admit  the 
need  for  east-west  arterial  highways  in- 
corporated into  the  already  existing 
highway  system  of  New  York.  Highways 
are  needed  to  serve  the  interstate  and 
intracity  traffic.  One  of  these  highways 
.should  serve  the  east- west  traffic  through 
Manhattan  and  through  the  north  of 
Brooklyn;  the  other  highway  should 
serve  the  east-west  traffic  of  the  Verra- 
zano  Bridge  to  and  from  Long  Island. 

The  northern  arterial  route  which  I 
previously  mentioned  would  be  the  pro- 
posed Bushwick  Expressway.  This  route 
was  approved  by  the  State  of  New  York 
and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 
It  was  to  be  part  of  the  U.S.  Interstate 
Highway  System  and,  as  a  result,  the 
Federal  Government  was  to  pay  90  per- 
cent of  its  cost,  with  a  matched  10  per- 
cent by  New  York  State.  During  the  1966 
.session  of  the  New  York  State  Legisla- 
ture, despite  the  efforts  of  the  senators 
and  assemblymen  representing  our  com- 
munity, the  Bushwick  Expressway  was 
deleted  from  the  New  York  State  high- 
way system  and  it  was  made  known  that 
the  Cross-Brooklyn  Expressway  would 
be  its  substitute.  Since  this  action  of  the 
State  legislature,  I  have  been  working 
hand-in-hand  with  the  legislators  and 
the  members  of  the  community. 

What  has  transpired  since  the  action 
of  the  State  legislature?  We  find  that 
three  separate  proposals  have  been  ad- 
vanced for  the  construction  of  a  Cross- 
Brooklyn  Expressway. 

BLAt.'VEXT    STUDY 

In  October  1966.  the  Blauvelt  Engi- 
neering Co.  Issued  a  detailed  engineering 
.study  covering  the  Cross-Brooklyn  route, 
which  it  prepared  for  the  Triborough 
Bridge  and  Timnel  Authority.  That  pro- 
posal would  "dislocate  1.027  famUy  units, 
affect  115  commercial  buildings,  and 
displace  two  public  buildings."  It  calls 
for  an  8-lane  road  from  the  Fort  Ham- 
ilton Parkway  to  Hatbush  and  Nostrand 
Avenues,  and  six  lanes  from  that  point 
to  the  Nassau  County  line. 


BRILL    STUDY 

When  opposition  to  this  plan  devel- 
oped, the  city  of  New  York  retained  an- 
other firm  of  engineers  to  conduct  a  fur- 
ther study.  This  firm,  the  Brill  Engineer- 
ing Corp..  was  retained  on  December  28. 
1966,  and  in  a  record  time  of  3  weeks, 
issued  its  report  on  January  18.  1967. 
This  report  proposes  u.se  of  the  .same 
route  through  our  community,  but  calls 
for  the  building  of  a  double-deck  ex- 
pressway over  the  railroad  tracks.  It 
envisions  the  displacement  of  483  family 
units  but  does  not  estimate  the  cost  of 
tlie  project.  This  report  is  not  based  on 
engineering  data,  unless,  of  course,  it 
took  its  material  from  the  Blauvelt 
study. 

LINEAR    CITY 


Following  this  report.  I  was  sum- 
moned, along  with  other  public  officials, 
by  Mayor  John  Lindsay,  to  attend  a 
meeting  at  city  hall  where  tlie  city  ad- 
ministration unveiled  its  proposal,  named 
by  the  mayor  as  "Linear  City."  This  pro- 
posal would  more  or  less  follow  the  iden- 
tical route  through  the  center  of  Brook- 
lyn. It  calls  for  a  double-deck  roadway 
above  the  railroad  tracks,  covered  over 
on  ground  level  by  planned  eaucational, 
cultural,  and  housing  facilities.  All  of 
these  "fringe  benefit"  facilitie.'^,  which 
imder  ordinary  circumstances  would  be 
sought  and  welcomed  by  us.  would  be  to 
the  west  of  Brooklyn  College,  mainly  in 
the  fiatlands  area.  To  our  horror,  there 
were  no  formal  plans  or  estimates — just 
artists'  sketches. 

None  of  these  proposals  eliminate  my 
objection,  or  the  objections  of  the  mem- 
t)ers  of  the  community,  to  this  road. 
Why? 

First.  It  would  bisect  the  most  resi- 
dential section  of  Brooklyn. 

Second.  It  would  cause  the  exodus  of 
families  from  this  area. 

Third.  Diesel  trucks  would  further  pol- 
lute the  atmosphere. 

Fourth.  The  noise  of  heavily  laden  ve- 
hicles roaring  through  this  community 
would  ruin  the  residential  atmosphere 
of  the  greater  part  of  this  area. 

Fifth.  Traffic  using  the  entrances  and 
exits  of  the  road  would  greatly  increase 
the  congestion  on  our  already  busy  resi- 
dential streets. 

Now,  at  this  point,  what  was  the 
status  of  the  proposed  Cross-Brooklyn 
Expressway? 

On  February  28,  1967,  when  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Roads  came  to  my  office.  I  learned 
that  they  were  then  investigating  the 
proposed  plan  which  the  officials  of  the 
State  of  New  York  had  requested.  I  again 
expressed  my  opposition,  as  I  had  done 
previously,  both  verbally  and  in  wiitten 
communications.  I  again  conveyed  the 
opposition  of  the  civic  groups  in  our  com- 
munity, as  well  as  the  opposition  of 
thousands  of  individuals  who  had  writ- 
ten to  me  on  this  matter. 

I  also  was  informed  that  a  decision 
would  be  made  on  this  route  in  the  very 
near  future. 

I  suggested  at  that  time  that  we  step 
up  our  opposition  to  the  building  of  the 
Cross-Brooklyn  Expressway  by  having 
the  presidents  of  every  organization  in 
the  community  send  their  protests  in 


writing  to  Mr.  F.  C.  Turner,  then  Acting 
Federal  Highway  Administrator.  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads.  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  Washington,  D.C. 

Continuously,  from  that  time  on,  meet- 
ings have  been  held  by  community  and 
church  groups  from  this  .section  of 
Brooklyn,  protesting  the  building  of  the 
Cross-Brooklyn  Expressway.  Many  per- 
sons from  other  sections  of  Brooklyn 
joined  in  this  protest,  realizinc;  that  the 
heart  of  the  residential  community  would 
be  cut  out  by  the  building  of  this  cxpre.ss- 
way. 

I  have  personally  kept  in  close  contact 
with   the   Secretary   of   Transportation 
Alan  S.  Boyd.  Federal  Hishway  Adminis- 
trator Lowell  Bridwell.  and  the  New  York 
State    Department    of    Tran.sportation. 
And  on  May  7.  1968.  I  found  it  necessary 
to   again   protest   the   proposed   Cro.ss- 
Brooklyn  Expressway,  when  I  was  in- 
formed that  an  agreement  had  been  made 
by  officials  of  the  city  and  State  of  New 
York  to  construct  the  Cross-Brooklyn 
Expressway,  including  Linear  City.  I  im- 
mediately made  inquiry  to  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  as  to  the  status  of 
the  Cross-Brooklyn  Expressway,  the  con- 
struction of  which  I  have  consistently 
and  single-handedly  opposed  in  Wash- 
ington. In  this  regard,  I  have  had  no  as- 
sistance or  support  from  any  of  my  con- 
gressional colleagues  from  Brooklyn,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  this  proposed  road 
would  affect  the  residents  of  .several  con- 
f^rressional  districts.  On  May  1. 1968. 1  met 
with  officials  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  and  learned  that  by  letter 
dated  April  25.  1968,  which  was  not  le- 
ceived  in  Washington  imtil  May  1,  1968. 
the    New    York    State    Department    of 
Transportation  had  formally  requested 
the  Federal  Highway  Administrator  to 
place  the  Cross-Brooklyn  Expressway  on 
the  Federal  Interstate  Highway  System. 
This  was  confirmed  to  me  by  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion Boyd,  dated  May  1, 1968: 

In  his  letter  to  you  of  April  19.  Assistant 
Secretary  Sweeney  advised  that  at  such  time 
as  the  State  of  New  York  proposed  to  the  De- 
partment that  the  Cross-Brooklyn  Express- 
way be  placed  on  the  Interstate  system,  the 
proposal  would  receive  appropriate  review  to 
establish  that  It  conformed  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act. 

On  April  25.  196a.  In  a  letter  to  the  Federal 
Highway  Administrator,  the  Department  of 
Transportation  of  the  State  of  New  York  re- 
quested that  the  Cross-Brooklyn  Expressway 
be  placed  on  the  Interstate  system.  Such  ap- 
proval by  the  Department  would  permit  the 
State  to  Join  with  the  City  of  New  York  in  a 
feasibility  planning  study  of  the  Brooklyn 
linear  city  multiple  use  project. 

This  proposed  modification  in  the  Inter- 
state svFtem  Is  currently  being  reviewed  by 
the  Federal  Highway  Acimlnlstratlon. 


Federal  approval  of  this  New  York 
State  request  would  mean  that  this  pro- 
posed road  would  be  eligible  for  a  90  per- 
cent subsidy  by  the  Federal  Government. 

I  bring  to  your  attention  that  this  re- 
quest was  made  within  a  few  weeks  after 
the  New  York  State  Senate  passed  legis- 
lation removing  the  Cross-Brooklyn  Ex- 
pressway from  the  New  York  State  high- 
way system. 

Since  no  more  than  41.000  miles  of  In- 
terstate Highway  may  be  built  under 
existing  law,  almost  all  of  which  mile- 
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age  is  already  committed,  the  New  York 
State  Department  oX  Transportation  re- 
quested tiiat  both  the  Mid-Manhattan 
and  Bushwick  Expressways  be  removed 
from  the  Interstate  Highway  System  to 
make  mileage  available  for  the  Cross- 
Brooklyn  Ebipressway. 

I  had  previously  pointed  out  that  un- 
der the  original  plans  for  the  Cross- 
Brooklyn  Expressway.  1.027  homes  and 
115  places  of  business  would  be  destroyed. 
I  now  understand  that  the  present  pro- 
posal envisions  the  condemnation  of  ad- 
ditional property  on  either  side  of  the 
proposed  road  for  construction  of  the 
project  that  Mayor  Lindsay  calls  Linear 
City.  How  many  thousands  of  additional 
homes  and  businesses  would  be  destroyed 
by  such  action  has  not  as  yet  been  re- 
vealed. I  guaranteee.  however,  that  ap- 
proval of  such  action  would  mean  the 
complete  destruction  of  the  Flatbush  and 
East  Flatbush  area.i  of  Brooklyn. 

In  view  of  these  developments.  I  noti- 
fied Alan  3  Boyd.  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
taUon.  and  Lowell  K.  Brldwell.  Federal 
Highway  Administrator,  to  conduct  a 
.series  of  public  hearings  in  Brooklyn  be- 
fore passing  upon  the  States  request  to 
place  the  Cross-Brooklyn  Expressway  on 
the  Interstate  Highway  System.  The 
people  of  Brooklyn  are  the  ones  most  af- 
fected by  this  proposed  road  and  their 
voice  should  be  heard  before  the  decision 
is  made.  I  called  upon  the  residents  of 
Brooklyn  to  join  me  in  this  effort  by  ex- 
pressing their  opposition  to  local  ofdcials. 
While  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  New 
York  publicly  boasts  that  he  will  take  no 
action  on  large-scale  projects  without 
prior  consultation  with  the  people  of  the 
community  involved,  he  has  completely 
disregarded  the  wishes  of  the  people  of 
Brooklyn.  On  March  2.  1967.  at  a  meet- 
ing held  ai  Brooklyn  College  with  the 
mayors  representatives  present,  more 
than  2.500  residents  of  Brooklyn  voiced 
their  opposition  to  the  proposed  Cross- 
Brooklyn  Expressway.  Their  protests 
have  evidently  fallen  on  deaf  ears. 

In  the  past.  I  have  made  it  clear  that 
I  have  no  desire  to  impede  progress  by 
standing  in  the  way  of  a  needed  new 
east -west  road  in  Brooklyn.  What  I  and 
thousands  of  my  constituents  oppose  is 
the  route  .stubbornly  demanded  by  Mayor 
Lindsay.  When  other  routes  are  avail- 
able, why  does  the  mayor  insist  on  run- 
ning this  road  through  the  most  residen- 
tial portions  of  Brooklyn?  Atlantic 
Avenue,  which  nms  east  and  west  from 
one  end  of  Brooklyn  to  the  other,  offers 
an  ideal  route  for  this  road.  Its  selection 
would  cause  little  or  no  residential  dis- 
location. The  easterly  terminus  of  the 
Atlantic  Avenue  route  would  be  adjacent 
to  the  easterly  terminus  plarmed  for  the 
Cross-Brooklyn  Expressway.  The  west- 
erly terminus  for  the  Atlantic  Avenue 
route  would  be  convenient  to  the  Brook- 
lyn waterfront,  the  Brooklyn  Battery 
Timnel.  the  Brooklyn  and  Manhattan 
Bridges,  the  Gowanus  Parkway,  and  the 
Verrazano-Narrows  Bridge.  I  fully  sup- 
port the  Atlantic  Avenue  route,  and  urge 
the  mayor  and  the  Governor  to  afford  it 
favorable  consideration. 

I  regret,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  included  in 
the  Federal- Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968. 
are  funds  to  biuld  the  Cross-Brooklyn 
Expressway,  and  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 


support  my  amendment  to  delete  the 
funds  for  this  purpose  until  proper  hear- 
ings on  the  highway  have  been  held,  in- 
cluding the  complete  plans,  design,  and 
cost.  My  amendment  will  be  on  page  20, 
line  21.  after  the  period  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence: 

No  funds  authorized  under  ihU  subsection 
on  any  other  provision  of  law  shall  ix  used 
for  the  construcUon  of  the  Cross -Brooklyn 
Expressway  In  New  Yoric  State. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  the  committee  to 
read  most  carefully  tlie  following  letter 
which  I  received  on  May  22.  in  response 
to  my  letter  of  May  6 : 

The  Secketaut  or  Thansportation. 

Washington.  DC  .  May  22.  1968. 
Hon.  Edna  P.  Keixt. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

D«A«  M«s  Kelly:  I  have  your  letter  of 
May  6  concerning  the  proposal  by  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Transportation  to 
Include  the  proposed  Cross  Brooklyn  Ex- 
pressway OS  a  part  of  the  Interstate  Highway 
System.  You  state  your  emphatic  opposition 
to  the  construction  of  the  Cross  Brooklyn 
facility  and  ask  that  I  direct  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration  to  conduct  public 
hearings  in  the  communities  through  which 
the  line  would  pas*. 

The  request  now  before  the  Federal  High- 
way Administration  Is  for  addition  to  the 
Interstate  System  of  a  Cross  Brooklyn  Ex- 
pressway. This  would  make  the  facility 
eligible  for  nnanclng  with  90  percent  Fed- 
eral-aid monies,  but  would  not  constitute  a 
commitment  to  a  specific  location  or  to  a 
specific  design  for  the  facility.  Such  com- 
mitments are  made  only  after  public  hear- 
ings have  been  held.  It  Is  anticipated  that 
in  the  very  near  future  our  requirements  will 
include  two  such  hearings  on  a  new  routing 
such  as  the  Cross  Brooklyn:  one  of  the  loca- 
tion Itself  and  one  on  the  design  proposed 
for  the  highway.  It  Is  anticipated  also  that 
in  an  area  as  heavily  populated  ."is  Brooklyn 
there  will  be  several  hearings  covering  indi- 
vidual segments  of  the  highway.  All  of  the«« 
hearings  will  be  held  by  the  State  highway 
organization.  In  this  case  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Transportation,  in 
cloee  cooperation  with  local  through  govern- 
ments. There  is  no  provision  In  the  law  for 
hearings  by  the  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
tration. 

The  Federal  Highway  Administration  now 
has  the  proposal  for  addition  of  the  highway 
to  the  Interstate  System  under  careful  study 
and  your  opposition  to  its  approval  as  a  part 
uf  the  System  wUl  be  given  full  considera- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 

Alan  S.  Boto. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  for  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
California  fMr.  Sisk]  has  ably  stated. 
House  Resolution  No.  1237  makes  in  or- 
der for  consideration  HR.  17134  under 
an  open  rule  with  3  hours  of  general  de- 
bate, waiving  points  of  order. 

The  purposes  of  the  bill  are  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  the  Federal  Inter- 
state System,  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  primary,  secondary  and  urban 
extension  systems,  and  authorize  funds 
for  the  highway  safety  program  and 
highway  beautiflcation  program.  The  bill 
also  amends  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  to  provide  for  advance  acquisition  of 
highway  right-of-way.  to  prohibit  cut- 
backs or  freezes  of  highway  trust  fimd 


moneys  by  the  Executive,  and  creates  a 
relocation  system  program  to  benefit 
those  individuals  and  businesses  that  are 
forced  to  move  because  of  Federal  high- 
way programs. 

The  1968  cost  estimate  for  the  Inter- 
state System  is  $56.5  billion,  an  increase 
of  $9  7  billion  since  1965.  The  Federal 
share  is  $50.6  billion.  Revenues  in  the 
highway  trust  fund  are  insufficient  to 
cover  the  41.000  miles  of  programed 
highways  within  the  statutory  time  limit. 
1972.  In  addition  to  providing  authoriza- 
tions for  the  Interstate  System,  the  bill 
extends  the  statutory  time  limit  through 
1974.  which  will  insure  that  construction 
will  be  completed  in  1975  or  1976.  Au- 
thorizations through  1969  are  already 
provided.  The  bill  increases  authoriza- 
tions for  1970  and  1971  from  $3.6  billion 
in  each  fiscal  year  to  $4  billion  in  each 
fiscal  year  and  increases  the  1972  au- 
thorization from  $2.6  billion  to  $4  billion. 
New  authorizations  for  1973  are  $4  billion 
and  for  1974.  $2.25  billion. 

When  the  full  Interstate  System. 
41.000  miles,  is  completed,  important  gap.^ 
will  remain.  While  the  committee  ha.s 
not  authorized  further  construction  at 
this  time,  the  bill  does  increase  the  In- 
terstate System  mileage  3.000  miles,  to 
44.000  miles,  believing  this  additional 
milage  can,  in  the  future,  be  used  to  fill 
in  existing  gaps. 

The  Federal-aid  ABC  highway  system 
Is  authorized  for  1970  and  1971.  This  sys- 
tem covers  the  primary  roads,  secondary 
roads,  and  the  urban  systems.  A  total  o! 
$1  billion  is  authorized  in  each  fiscal  year 
In  addition,  two  further  authorizations 
are  provided,  $125  million  is  authorized 
for  each  fiscal  year  to  upgrade  the  cur- 
rent system.  The  bill  also  authorizes  $125 
million  in  each  fiscal  year — 1970-71— for 
use  In  urban  areas  to  increase  and  im- 
prove the  traffic-carrying  capacity  of  ex- 
isting city  streets. 

A  number  of  other  Federal-aid  high- 
way systems  are  authorized  for  fiscal 
year  1970-71  under  the  bill.  These  au- 
thorizations, totaling  $797,500,000  cover 
such  programs  as  forest  highways,  public 
lands  highways,  public  lands  and  park 
roads  development,  Indian  reservation 
roads,  and  State  and  local  highway  safety 
programs. 

Funds  are  allocated  to  the  Highway 
Beautiflcation  Act  in  the  bill.  The  pro- 
gram is  authorized  at  only  10  percent  oi 
the  administration's  request  and  covers 
the  years  1969  through  1971.  Authoriza- 
tions total  $26,250,000. 

The  bill  provides  for  advance  acquisi- 
tion of  highway  right-of-way  to  attempt 
to  reduce  the  land  acquisition  expenses 
required  by  the  highway  programs.  $100 
million  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
out  of  the  highway  trust  fund  to  ;i 
revolving  fund  in  each  of  fiscal  yearo 
1969,  1970,  and  1971.  Funds  will  be  ap- 
portioned among  the  States  to  be  used 
to  acquire  right-of-way  lands  on  projects 
where  actual  construction  will  begin  not 
less  than  2  years  nor  more  than  7  years 
in  the  future. 

In  order  to  Insure  that  the  Executive 
does  not  in  the  future  cut  back  or  freeze 
congressionally  allocated  highway  trust 
fimds  In  order  to  affect  economic  growth, 
the  bill  specifically  prohibits  the  cut- 
back or  freezing  of  any  funds  which  have 


been  allocated  to  the  States  In  any  fiscal 
year.  The  bill  also  prohibits  the  use  of 
highway  trust  funds  for  expenditures 
other  than  those  directly  attributable  to 
the  construction  of  the  Federal-aid  high- 
way system. 

The  bill  also  requires  contracts  for 
highway  construction  shall  be  awarded 
only  on  the  basis  of  low  bids  which  meet 
the  criteria  published  by  the  State,  and 
that  no  other  requirement  or  specifica- 
tion shall  be  permitted  to  determine  the 
awarding  of  any  contract.  This  prohibi- 
tion is  included  because  recently  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  subsequent  to  the 
awarding  of  a  construction  contract,  has 
attempted  to  intervene  to  impose  equal 
employment  opportunity  requirements 
upon  contractors.  The  committee  has  no 
objection  to  such  requirements  being 
contained  in  the  job  specifications  prior 
to  the  bidding  but  does  not  believe  the 
Labor  Department  should  be  able  to 
complain  after  the  fact. 

The  bill  also  requires  the  construction 
of  all  parts  of  the  Interstate  System 
within  the  District  of  Columbia.  Recently 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  contro- 
versy concerning  this  construction  and 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  has  ruled — 
February  15.  1968 — that  the  District  of 
Columbia's  Interstate  System  highway 
program  is  illegal.  The  bill  seeks  to  over 
turn  this  decision  and  requires  construc- 
tion to  proceed. 

Finally,  the  bill  contains  a  new  pro- 
gram of  mandatory  relocation  assist- 
ance to  assist  private  individuals,  farm- 
owners,  and  businessmen  whose  real 
property  is  taken  due  to  the  right-of- 
way  needs  of  the  Federal-aid  highway 
system.  Cash  payments  will  be  made  to 
such  injured  individuals  through  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  and  will  in- 
clude reasonable  expenses  of  moving 
themselves,  their  families,  businesses,  or 
farm  operations. 

Sections  505  and  506  set  forth  formu- 
las for  determining  the  amount  of  pay- 
ment to  the  various  types  of  injured 
parties. 

Minority  views  are  signed  by  15  Mem- 
bers. They  support  the  bill  but  believe 
several  amendments  are  needed.  They 
oppose  authorization  of  any  funds  except 
for  necessary  administrative  expenses  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Highway 
Beautilication  Act.  They  also  point  out 
that  the  two  new  programs  for  improv- 
ing the  traffic-carrying  capacity  of  exist- 
ing city  streets  and  the  program  for  im- 
proving existing  primary  and  secondary 
highways  in  rural  areas  will,  under  the 
terms  of  the  bill,  have  a  priority  over  the 
Interstate  System  with  respect  to  funds 
available  from  highway  trust  funds.  They 
do  not  believe  such  a  priority  should  be 
established. 

There  is  opposition  to  section  22  of  the 
bill,  which  requires  the  immediate  con- 
struction of  those  portions  of  the  Inter- 
state System  within  the  District  of  Co- 
limibla.  Opponents  point  out  that  the 
action  violates  the  rules  of  the  House  be- 
cause the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  does  not  permit  specific- 
ity in  general  highway  construction  bills. 
Opponents  cite  precedent  in  support  of 
their  argiunent.  Opponents  point  to  the 
general  citizen  opposition  to  segments  of 


the  proposed  construction  and  to  the 
recent  decision  by  the  court  of  appeals. 
Additional  and  supplemental  views  are 
also  offered  in  the  report.  There  is  and 
has  been  great  concern  to  section  17  of 
the  bill  which  is  reported  to  remove  the 
prohibition  on  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation from  approving  any  program 
or  project  which  requires  the  use  of  land 
from  a  park,  recreation  area,  wildlife 
refuge,  or  historic  site  unless  there  is  no 
feasible  alternative.  The  fear  is  that  such 
lands  may  be  indiscriminately  used  if 
the  prohibition  is  removed. 

I  also  share  this  great  concern  and  am 
in  opposition  to  the  removal  of  this  pro- 
hibition, but  I  am  assured  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  Is  sufficient  to  take  care 
of  this  fear. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  Act 
(80  Stat.  931 :  Public  Law  89-670) .  under 
the  general  provisions  of  section  4<a) 
reads  as  follows : 

(f)  The  Secretary  shall  cooperate  and  con- 
sult with  the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior. 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and  Agri- 
culture, and  with  the  States  In  developing 
transportation  plans  and  programs  that  in- 
clude measi.res  to  maintain  or  enhance  the 
natural  besnty  of  the  lands  traversed.  After 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
shall  not  approve  any  program  or  project 
which  requires  the  use  of  any  land  from  a 
public  park,  recreation  area,  wildlife  and 
waterfowl  refuge,  or  historic  site  unless  [(1) 
there  is  no  feasible  and  prudent  alternative 
to  the  use  of  such  land,  and  (2)  such  program 
Includes  all  possible  planning  to  minimize 
harm  to  such  park,  recreational  area,  wild- 
life and  waterfowl  refuge,  or  historic  site 
resulting  from  such  use.l  su£h  program  or 
project  includes  all  possible  planning,  in- 
cluding consideration  of  alternatives  to  the 
use  of  such  land,  to  minimize  any  harm  to 
such  park,  recreational  area,  wildlife  and 
water  fowl  refuge,  or  historic  !'ite  resulting 
from  such  use. 

I  want  to  see  such  areas  protected  and 
alternate  routes  found  for  the  highways. 

Also.  I  feel  that  appropriations  for  the 
highway  beautiflcation  portion  of  this 
measure  should  be  eliminated  to  save  the 
taxpayers  much-needed  dollars.  Certain- 
ly it  is  a  program  that  could  be  post- 
poned, and  I  hope  that  an  amendment 
can  be  added  to  strike  these  funds. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  rule  and  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time,  but  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  McCarthy]. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  take  this 
time  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  to  the  fact  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Fraser],  a 
member  of  the  District  Committee,  and 
I  appeared  before  the  Rules  Committee 
and  asked  that  a  rule  waiving  points  of 
order  not  be  granted  so  that  we  could 
make  points  of  order.  House  Rule  11-15 
governing  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  very  specifically  and 
plainly  provides  that  no  legislation  on 
general  highways  shall  contain  reference 
to  specific  highways,  and  it  is  quite  clear 
from  reading  the  legislation  and  the  re- 
port that  this  does  contain  references  to 
specific  highways.  We  felt  that  this  was 
clearly  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 


Unfortunately  we  will  not  be  able  to 
make  that  point  of  order  becatise  the  rule 
precludes  points  of  order.  While  we  will 
not  oppose  the  rule  In  the  Interest  of  the 
time  of  the  Members,  under  the  5-mlnute 
rule  I  will  offer  amendments  to  strike 
section  17,  the  anticonservation  amend- 
ment, and  section  22,  relating  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  highways. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 

LMr.  PODELLl. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time. 

I  would  like  to  join  in  the  comments 
made  by  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  [Mrs.  Kelly],  insofar  as  a  pro- 
posed expressway  that  would  go  through 
the  heart  of  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn. 
It  is  my  intention  at  the  appropriate 
time  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
which  would  delete  any  monies  in  the 
current  appropriation  for  this  proposed 
cross-Brooklyn  expressway. 

I  would  like  to  take  just  a  moment  of 
time  to  tell  about  this  proposed  truckw  ay 
that  goes  through  the  heart  of  the  most 
beautiful  residential  area  of  the  Borough 
of  Brooklyn.  It  makes  no  sense  at  all  to 
build  an  expressway  in  Brooklyn's  most 
beautiful  residential  neighborhood  than 
if  you  were  to  propose  a  north-south 
highway  in  Manhattan  and  choose  Fifth 
Avenue  to  erect  it. 

These  plans  were  thrust  down  the 
throats  of  the  people  of  Brooklyn  with- 
out their  consent  and  without  their  ap- 
proval. This  truckway  will,  in  effect, 
create  a  "Berlin  Wall"  through  the  heart 
of  Brooklyn.  It  will  desecrate  the  Brook- 
lyn College  campus;  uproot  over  1,200 
families,  destroy  property  values,  and 
take  from  the  tax  rolls  some  $40  million 
in  real  estate  property  taxes. 

At  a  time  when  we  look  to  conserva- 
tion, at  a  time  when  we  look  to  econ- 
omy, at  a  time  when  we  have  to  cut  from 
the  budget  some  $200  million  from  the 
war  against  poverty;  at  a  time  when  we 
have  cut  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars from  Federal  programs  for  educa- 
tion, it  is  sheer  nonsense  to  expend  $500 
million  for  a  truckway  or  a  highway, 
which  no  one  seems  to  want. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  this  point? 

Mr.  PODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  believe  the  figure  that  the  gentleman 
and  I  have  been  using  on  the  use  of  $500 
million  is  not  correct.  I  believe  it  will  be 
twice  that  amount. 

Also,  as  far  as  the  number  of  families 
who  are  going  to  be  dislocated  in  this 
area  of  Brooklyn  will  be  doubled  if  the 
educational  park  plan  is  included.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  cer- 
tainly quite  possible.  However,  I  think 
this  goes  beyond  merely  the  construction 
of  this  highway  truckway  or  "killway." 
Are  we  to  foist  without  the  consent  and 
without  the  knowledge  or  the  prior  ap- 
proval of  the  people  who  reside  in  the 
area  a  highway  that  will  destroy  their 
homes,  families  and  businesses  without 
public  hearing? 
I  would  like  to  point  out  something 
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that  concerns  me  as  a  freshman,  per- 
haps. I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  TransporUtion  on  May  13.  On 
June  24  I  received  an  answer  in  effect 
as  follows: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  May  13  con- 
cerning the  Cross  Brooklyn  Expressway.  We 
have  not  as  yet  acted  on  the  State's  request 
for  the  addition  of  the  Cross  Brooklyn  Ex- 
pressway to  the  Interstate  system. 

They  go  on  to  say  this  proposal  should 
be  carefully  studied  and  recommended 
studies  will  be  entered  into.  Then,  4  days 
later,  on  June  28,  a  press  release  from 
the  same  Department  of  Tiansportation 
announced  they  have  already  thoroughly 
studied  the  project  and  have  now  in- 
cluded the  same  as  part  of  the  appropri- 
ation. 

This  to  me  is  a  gross  disregard  of  not 
only  the  rights  of  the  people  but  also  the 
rights  of  Members  of  Congress.  I  think 
what  they  intended  to  do  was  merely  lull 
the  Congress  into  a  sense  of  security  and 
lull  the  peeple  into  a  sense  of  security. 

For  this-reason,  I  Intend  at  the  appro- 
priate time  to  move  to  amend  the  pres- 
ent bill  so  that  it  will  prevent  any  of  the 
funds  in  the  present  appropriation  bill 
from  being  used  for  the  Cross  Brooklyn 
Expressway. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCormackI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  in- 
clude at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

Thj:  Sccrktart  or  Tkanspoktation. 

Washington.  DC.  July  1.  1968. 
Hon.  John  W    McCormack. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deas  Mr.  Speaktr:  Today  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  consider  several  amend- 
ments to  the  Pederal-Ald  Highway  Act  of 
1968.  Among  these  will  be  amendments  that 
win  profoundly  ailect  the  nation's  resources 
and  scenic  beauty. 

I  am  deeply  concbrned  about  the  proposed 
amendments  that  will  be  offered  on  the  floor 
to  make  a  nullity  of  the  Highway  Beauttflca- 
tlon  program.  While  I  was  disappointed  at 
the  magnitude  of  the  program  contained  in 
the  Committee  bill,  we  nevertheless  recog- 
nized the  concern  of  the  Committee  about  ex- 
penditures In  the  difficult  fiscal  situation 
which  now  exists.  Despite  this  disappoint- 
ment, however,  the  Committee  did  preserve 
the  program  so  that  we  will  be  able  to  con- 
tinue to  plan  and  to  move  ahead  swiftly  when 
the  present  financial  problems  are  solved. 

We  have  been  gratified  by  the  progress  that 
has  already  been  made  in  the  Highway  Beau- 
tlficatlon  program.  Thirty-one  state  legisla- 
tures have  enacted  laws  providing  for  the 
control  of  outdoor  advertising.  Other  legisla- 
tures are  now  considering  such  legislation  or 
will  do  so  early  in  1969.  We  have  reached 
agreement  with  17  states  on  outdoor  adver- 
tising control  procedures  and  we  are  close  to 
agreement  with  a  number  of  other  states. 
Forty  states  have  enacted  legislation  to  con- 
trol Junk  yards.  Although  only  a  small 
amount  of  Federal  funds  has  been  expended 
so  far.  approximately  1500  Junk  yards  have 
either  been  screened  or  removed.  All  50  states 
are    participating    In    the    landscaping   and 


scenic  enhancement  provisions  of  the  act. 
These  have  gained  broad  public  acceptance. 
We  think  that  the  present  generation  of 
Americans  have  given  their  overwhelming  ap- 
proval to  these  important  beautiflcatlon  ef- 
forts. They  will  be  enjoyed  by  generations  to 
come.  This  nation  has  been  blessed  with 
beauty  and  grandeur  that  we  can  no  longer 
squander  There  are  many  programs  which 
the  Congress  has  approved  to  insure  their 
preservation  We  believe  that  the  Highway 
Beautiflcatlon  program  is  a  major  effort  that 
must  be  continued. 

I  strongly  urge  the  Hotise  of  Representa- 
tives to  reject  the  amendmenu  that  will  be 
offered  to  eliminate  the  grant  programs  and 
to  eliminate  any  of  the  incentives  that  are 
designed  to  stimulate  state  participation. 
Those  fimendments  would  effectively  end  the 
Beautiflcatlon  program  and  we  are  confident 
that  is  iwjt  the  desire  or  the  intent  of  the 
Congress. 

When  the  Congress  enacted  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  Act  of  1966,  It  spe- 
cifically and  unequivocally  recognized  that 
national  transportation  policies  and  pro- 
grams should  be  developed  consistent  with 
the  efficient  utilization  and  conservation  of 
the  nation's  resources.  It  declared  as  the  na- 
tional policy  that  special  effort  should  be 
made  to  preserve  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
countryside  and  public  park  and  recreation 
lands,  wildlife  and  waterfowl  refuges,  and 
historic  sites.  It  implemented  these  declara- 
tions of  policy  by  requiring  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  cooperate  and  consult  with 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior.  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  Agriculture  and 
with  the  States  In  developing  transportation 
plans  and  programs  of  all  forms  that  Include 
measures  to  maintain  or  enhance  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  lands  traversed. 

In  aid  of  the  declared  national  policy,  the 
Congress,  In  section  4(f)  of  the  Act.  directed 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  not  to  ap- 
prove transportation  prognuns  or  projects 
which  require  the  use  of  any  land  from  a 
public  park,  recreation  area,  wildlife  and 
waterfowl  refuge,  oc  historic  site  unless  (1) 
there  is  no  feasible  and  prudent  alternative 
to  the  use  of  such  land,  and  (2)  such  pro- 
gram includes  all  possible  planning  to  mini- 
mize harm  to  such  park,  recreational  area, 
wildlife  and  waterfowl  refuge,  or  historic  site 
resulting  from  such  use. 

The  House  Public  Works  Committee  has 
proposed  an  iunendment  conforming  the  lan- 
guage of  secUon  4(f)  to  that  of  section  138 
of  ntle  23,  United  States  Code.  As  the  Com- 
mittee Report  indicates,  the  difference  be- 
tween its  proposed  change  and  the  present 
language  Is  slight.  The  Report  states  the 
Committee's  belief  that  the  perspective  in 
decision-making  should  be  broadened,  not 
narrowed,  and  that  preservation  for  use  is 
sound  conservation  philosophy.  In  view  of 
these  statements,  it  seems  clear  that  the  in- 
tent of  the  Committee  is  not  to  depart  from 
the  stated  national  policy.  It  is  In  this  spirit 
that  the  Department  of  Transportation  pro- 
poses to  administer  the  Act.  We  therefore 
view  the  intent  of  the  Committee's  limited 
conforming  amendment  as  reflecting  no  sub- 
stantive change  in  the  mandates  placed  upon 
this  Department. 

However,  the  Department  opixises  the  pro- 
posed amendment  at  this  time — little  more 
than  a  year  after  the  effective  date  of  section 
4(f).  The  Department  is  aware  of  no  prob- 
lems which  have  arisen  in  the  course  of  ad- 
ministering the  present  language,  nor  does 
the  Committee  Report  refer  to  any.  We  think 
the  present  language  of  section  4(f)  Is  a 
clear  statement  of  the  Congressional  purpose. 
Accordingly,  there  would  appear  to  be  no 
reason  to  amend  It  at  this  time. 
Sincerely. 

Alan  S.  Boto. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 


The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  17134)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
years  1970  and  1971  for  the  construction 
of  certain  highways  in  accordance  with 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF   THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  17134.  with 
Mr.  RosTENKOWSKi  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Kluczyn- 
SKi  ]  will  be  recognized  for  1  >  i  hours,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Cramer)  will  be  recognized  for  l',2  hours. 

The  chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Kluczynski]. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Fallon],  chairman  of  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee,  as  much  time 
as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a 
distinct  privilege  ta  present  to  the  House 
today  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1968, H.R.  17134. 

In  a  number  of  ways,  this  is  the  most 
significant  highway  bill  to  come  before 
Congress  since  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1956,  which  established  the  inter- 
state program.  It  suggests  the  most  com- 
prehensive program  for  solving  urban 
highway  problems  that  has  ever  been 
written.  It  lays  the  foundation  for  exten- 
sive development  of  new  systems  of 
transportation  while  utilizing  and  mod- 
ernizing the  present  highway  systems. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  vital 
aspects  of  this  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act 
is  that  it  takes  into  account  the  total 
transportation  planrang  picture  as  it  af- 
fects millions  of  Americans,  yet  it  main- 
tains the  integrity  of  the  highway  trust 
fund  and  retains  the  Federal-State  part- 
nership. In  essence,  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  establishes  a  comprehen- 
sive package  of  urban  transportation  as- 
sistance. 

The  fact  that  this  bill  was  written  with 
the  intent  of  serving  the  safety  and 
transportation  needs  of  the  average  man 
is  obvious  throughout,  and  I  would  like  to 
commend  those  members  of  the  Pub'ic 
Works  Committee  who  worked  so  dili- 
gently to  achieve  this.  In  spite  of  the 
many  disagreements  which  were  bound 
to  occur  over  a  bill  as  significant  and  all- 
encompassing  as  this  one,  the  committee 
maintained  a  bipartisan  approach  at  all 
times.  I  would  especially  like  to  commend 
the  able  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Roads,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
who  is  the  coauthor  of  the  bill  and  who 
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has  been  instrumental  in  bringing  a  com- 
prehensive bill  out  of  the  subcommittee: 
and  my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida,  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

First,  the  bill  extends  the  funding  of 
the  Interstate  System  lor  2  years— fiscal 
years  1973  and  1971.  The  bill  also  ad- 
vances the  maximum  authorizations  to 
S4  billion,  and  increases  the  mileage  ol 
the  Interstate  System  to  44,000. 

Other  major  provisions  of  the  bill  are 
substantial  and  far  reaching.  The  re- 
location assistance  provision,  for  exam- 
ple, takes  pains  to  insure  that  individuals 
are  treated  justly  and  equitably  if  and 
when  they  should  have  to  relocate.  The 
bill  sees  that  relocation  payments  and 
advisoi-y  assistance  i.s  provided  to  all  per- 
sons who  are  displaced. 

For  the  first  time,  the  highway  bill  also 
makes  authorizations  for  the  TOPICS — 
tratfic  operations  program  to  increase 
capacity  and  safety— in  ogram.  This  pro- 
s'ram  is  concerned  with  the  existing 
urban  roads  system  and  attempts  to  co- 
ordinate and  reorganize  traffic  opera- 
lions  to  eliminate  traffic  congestion  and 
hazards.  It  is  primarily  a  program  which 
works  with  existing  roads  and  streets, 
with  a  minimum  of  rebuilding. 

An  additional  $125  million  Is  author- 
ized for  TOPICS,  thus  effectively  in- 
creasing the  Federal  authorizations  for 
urban  highway  work  by  that  amount. 

And  another  $125  million  is  authorized 
as  a  supplement  to  the  regular  authori- 
zations for  rural  primary  and  rural  sec- 
ondary programs,  to  be  divided  60 
percent  for  rural  primary  and  40  percent 
for  rural  secondary. 

Under  this  plan,  the  $1,250  billion  an- 
nual apportionment  for  ABC  work  is 
divided  as  foUows:  $525  million  for  rural 
primary  roads;  $350  million  for  rural 
.-econdary  roads;  and  $375  million  for 
urban  extensions  thereto,  including 
TOPICS. 

The  bill  also  contains  authorizations 
for  highways  in  the  Federal  domain,  for 
the  highway  safety  and  highway  beau- 
uflcation  programs,  and  for  a  new  re- 
volving fund  which  will  provide  non- 
interest-bearing  loans  to  the  States  for 
the  timely  acquisition  of  right-of-way 
up  to  7  years  in  advance  of  actual 
construction. 

Another  section  of  the  highway  bill 
deals  with  one  of  our  most  complex  ur- 
ban problems;  that  is,  the  problem  of 
parking.  The  bill  provides  Federal  assist- 
ance for  the  construction  of  fringe  park- 
ing facilities  to  be  built  and  located  to 
permit  them  to  be  used  with  existing  or 
plarmed  public  transportation  facilities. 
Thus,  it  becomes  clear  that  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  is  designed  not 
merely  to  provide  for  authorization,  but 
-ilso  to  promote  the  coordinated  develop- 
ment of  highway  and  road  systems,  both 
rural  and  urban. 

Again,  let  me  commend  the  members 
of  the  Public  Works  Committee  for  their 
diligent  work  in  putting  together  a  sound, 
pffective  Highway  Act.  We  look  forward 
to  its  speedy  passage. 

I  should  like  to  commend  particularly 
those  members  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee who  worked  so  diligently  to 
achieve  this.  In  spite  of  the  many  dis- 


agreements which  were  bound  to  occur 
over  a  significant  and  all-encompassing 
bill  such  as  this,  the  committee  main- 
tained a  bipartisan  approach  at  all  times. 
I  should  especially  like  to  commend  the 
able  gentleman  from  Illinois,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Roads,  and 
the  able  and  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer],  for  the  mag- 
nificent job  they  have  done  on  this  bill. 
Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chainnan.  will  the 
gentltman  yield? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  congratulate  the  members  of  tho  Pvb- 
jlc  Works  Committee  for  seeing  fit  to  in- 
clude as  a  part  of  the  Federal  Highway 
Act  of  1963  the  prohibition  against  the 
impounding  of  any  portion  of  ihe  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  funds  or  the  withhold- 
iiig  of  the  same  fiom  obligation  except 
in  .situations  where  the  amounts  avail- 
able in  the  highway  trust  fund  -vvould  be 
insufficient  to  defray  the  expenditures 
of  such  fund.  This  provision,  as  noted  in 
the  committee's  report,  is  identical  to  the 
text  of  separate  bills  inti-oduced  by  Con- 
^re.ssman  Harsh  a  and  other  committee 
members.    It   al.so   is   identical    to   H  R. 
14932  which  I  introduced  in  January  of 
this  year.  Since  that  time  I  have  spoken 
a  n-amber  of  times  on  the  floor  of  the 
House   and   have   appeared   before   the 
committee  in  urging  that  the  s'abstance 
of  this  prohibition  be  either  separately 
enacted  or  be  included  in  the  Federal 
Highway  Act  of  1968  as  the  committee 
has  now  seen  fit  to  do. 

I  note  that  two  strong,  excellent  state- 
ments have  been  made  in  the  committee 
report  in  support  of  this  provision — one 
in  the  main  body  of  the  report  and  one 
under  the  minority  views. 

The  withholding,  cutbacks,  and  freezes 
of  highway  trust  funds  from  obligation 
that  have  taken  place  twice  in  the  past 
4  years  has  raised  havoc  with  orderly 
planning   in   the   highway  program  in 
many  of  our  States.  The  defense  of  these 
actions  based  on  the  desire  to  "combat 
inflationaiy  tendencies  in  the  economy" 
:s  without  merit.  Costs  of  highway  con- 
sti-uction  are  increasing  daily.  Also  the 
uncertain  position  into  which  contrac- 
tors, laborers.  State  highway  program- 
ers.  and  allied  industries  are  put  by  this 
stop-start  manipulation  of  the  program 
cannot  have  but  helped  boost  the  ulti- 
mate cost  of  the  program.  In  this  sense, 
the  freeze  of  the  funds  has  actually  con- 
tributed to  the  inflationary  trends  rather 
than  having  lessened  them   Neither  can 
these  withholdings  be  defended  on  the 
basis  that  this  will  be  an  aid  in  the  re- 
duction of  the  budget  deficit.  The  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  program  is  financed  on 
a  pay-as-you-go  basis  out  of  the  high- 
way trust  fund,  not  the  general  fund, 
and  the  funds  not  spent  in  the  program 
cannot  be  properly  diverted  to  the  gen- 
eral fund.  To  do  so  would  be  a  subversion 
of  the  terms  of  the  trust.  The  proper 
obligation  of  these  funds  is  a  "bought 
and  paid  for"  item  to  which  the  taxpay- 
ers footing  the  bill  are  entitled. 

As  I  noted  in  my  statement  to  the 
committee,  Governor  LeVander  of  Min- 
nesota, the  Interim  Highway  Commis- 


sion of  Minnesota,  and  many  private 
groups  and  citizens  of  our  State  have 
been  urging  a  prohibition  against  these 
freezes  and  cutbacks.  The  State  of  Min- 
nesota on  June  30  was  approximately 
$51.8  million  short  on  the  original  allot- 
ment of  $111  million  for  fiscal  1968 — al- 
most a  50-percent  cut.  I  know  that  the 
action  the  committee  has  taken,  and 
which  I  hope  both  the  House  and  Senate 
will  see  fit  to  endorse,  is  one  which  not 
only  many  in  Minnesota  will  applaud  but 
also  citizens  from  every  State  in  the 
Union. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
H.R.  17134,  the  1968  Federal  Aid  High- 
way Act,  provides  the  authorization  of 
funds  to  continue  the  Nation's  network 
of  commeice  and  travel,  and  equally  im- 
portant, it  provides  the  new  policies  that 
will  make  that  network  even  more  ef- 
ficient and  more  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  the  people  who  use  it. 

The  committee's  leport  on  this  bill  ex- 
plains it  very  clearly,  and  I  will  not  re- 
peat it  now,  except  to  mention  the  high 
points. 

The  1968  Interstate  System  cost  esti- 
mate is  $56>/2  billion,  an  ncrease  of  $9,- 
700,000,000  over  1965.  Financing  and  con- 
struction of  the  system  are  therefore  ex- 
tended through  1974. 

Three  thousand  miles  are  added  to  the 
system,  to  make  it  possible  for  the  States 
to  program,  if  they  wish,  those  obvious 
and  serious  missing  links  in  the  system; 
$1,250,000,000  is  authorized  for  the  ABC 
system,    our    primary,    secondary,    and 
urban  roads;  $125  million  is  earmarked 
for  the  rural  areas  and  $125  million  is 
earmarked  for  traffic  improvement  pro- 
grams in  urban  areas.  This  additional 
S250  million  is  new  authorization,  rec- 
ognizing the  great  need  to  improve  and 
expand  our  primaiy  and  secondary  roads 
and  to  aid  the  cities  in  dealing  with  traf- 
fic congestion.  It  is  the  committee's  hope 
that  the  States  and  the  Department  of 
Transportation  will,  in  planning  all  our 
Federal-aid  highways,  use  a  truly  com- 
prehensive planning  approach,  that  they 
will  try  to  bring  together  the  planning 
for  new  highways,  new  airports,  and  new 
forms  of  mass  transportation,  and  that 
in  the  cities,  particularly,  they  will  rec- 
ognize in  our  new  highways  the  ver>'  real 
opportunities  to  redesign  and  redevelop 
many  areas  of  the  cities.  One  of  the  new 
programs  the  bill  included  for  this  pur- 
pose is  fringe  parking,  an  optional,  ex- 
perimental program  to  be  jointly  sup- 
ported by  the  States  and  the  Federal 
Government,  and  intended  to  join  to- 
gether in  a  practical  manner  our  high- 
ways and  our  mass  transportation  sys- 
tems. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  of  the 
new  programs,  however,  is  relocation  as- 
sistance, which  will  substantially  lessen 
the  housing  and  financial  problems  peo- 
ple will  face  when  they  are  forced  to  move 
because  of  highway  construction.  "The 
program  is  mandatory,  and  it  covers  in- 
dividuals and  famines,  businesses  and 
farms,  homeowners,  and  people  who  rent. 
It  is,  I  believe,  the  best  thought-out  and 
potentially  the  most  effective  relocation 
program  the  Federal  Government  has 
ever  proposed. 
The  bill  also  makes  some  other  essen- 
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tlal  changes  in  the  law.  It  eliminates  the 
penalty  provision  of  the  Safety  Act.  The 
report  clarifies  another  problem  regard- 
ing the  Safety  Act.  There  Is  one  point 
I  would  like  to  make.  In  behalf  of  the 
committee,  that  is  not  covered  in  the 
report.  When  the  Highway  Safety  Act 
was  under  consideration,  the  committee 
made  it  abundantly  clear  that  the  safety 
program  should  not  be  used  as  a  pretext 
for  setting  up  at  the  Federal  level  any 
kind  of  register  or  record  of  every  driver 
In  this  country.  The  Congress  Is  already 
concerned  about  the  dangers  Inherent  In 
the  number  and  kind  of  file  on  Individ- 
ual citizens  the  Federal  Oovemment  al- 
ready has. 

It  has  come  to  the  committees  atten- 
tion that  the  Highway  Safety  Bureau 
proposes,  as  a  Federal  extension  of  the 
required  State  records  systems,  just  that 
kind  of  registry — indeed,  from  what  we 
have  learned,  one  that  would  be  far  more 
extensive  than  any  we  had  anticipated 
as  xmdesirable  when  this  legislation  was 
under  consideration. 

As  one  Member  of  this  body,  as  well 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Roads.  I  am  opposed  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's keeping  records  of  this  kind 
under  the  guise  of  highway  safety,  and 
I  will  oppose  it  with  specific  legislation 
if  that  becomes  necessary. 

The  bill  eliminates  the  penalty  provi- 
sions of  the  Beautiflcatlon  Act.  and  ties 
billboard  and  junkyard  control  to  scenic 
enhancement  as  a  single  program. 

It  provides  a  revolving  fund  for  ad- 
vance acquisition  of  right-of-way.  which 
should  make  it  possible  to  save  substan- 
tial amounts  of  money  in  this  part  of  the 
highway  program  all  over  the  Nation. 

It  prohibits  future  cutbacks  or  freezes 
on  trust  funds  apportioned  to  the  States. 
It  requires  that  preservation  of  park- 
lands  and  historic  sites  be  one  of  the 
goals  in  highway  planning,  but  in  a  deci- 
sion that  rests  between  the  best  Interests 
of  people  or  the  preservation  of  parks, 
the  report  makes  clear  that  the  interests 
of  people  must  prevail,  and  that  is  a  posi- 
tion I  think  every  Member  of  this  House 
would  support. 

The  bill  strengthens  the  competitive 
bidding  requirements  of  existing  law. 

It  attempts  to  solve,  at  last,  the  long- 
standing controversy  over  the  George 
Washington  Memorial  Parkway  in  near- 
by Maryland.  And.  finally,  it  breaks  the 
deadlock  on  construction  of  needed  links 
of  the  Interstate  System  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  Subcommittee  on 
Roads,  of  which  I  am  chairman,  has 
been  holding  hearings  on  one  part  or  this 
program  and  another  since  last  October. 
We  have  had  many  conferences  with 
Federal.  State,  and  local  ofiBclals  regard- 
ing these  problems  and  proposed  pro- 
grams. I  told  you  last  year  that  we  would 
bring  before  you  a  highway  bill  that 
would  try  to  solve  these  problems,  and 
I  think  we  have  done  it. 

The  committee  is.  as  always,  indebted 
to  Bob  Mowson  of  the  legislative  coun- 
sel's staff.  Without  his  truly  expert  help. 
It  would  not  have  been  possible  to  work 
out  this  legislation. 

This  Is  a  good  bill,  and  I  hope  the 
House  will  approve  It  as  it  is  presented. 
It  Is,  in  the  main,  a  truly  bipartisan  bill. 


and  its  provisions  will  go  a  long  way  to 
insure  that  our  highway  programs  will 
make  real  contributions  to  the  continued 
development  and  prosperity  of  our 
country. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KLUCSTYTISKI.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr  MCMILLAN.  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  could  give  us  any  assurance 
that  his  committee  coiild  accept  a  jMirk- 
ing  authority  bill  which  has  been  added 
over  in  the  other  body. 

Mr.  KLDCZYNSKI.  I  spoke  to  the 
gentleman  this  morning  and  told  him 
we  would  get  together  and  assured  him 
he  would  be  satisfied  with  what  this 
committee  will  do. 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wUl  count. 
Forty- four  Members  are  present,  not  a 
quoinmi.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names  ; 

[Roll  No.  2301 

Anderson,  Evlng.  Tenn.  Mo«her 

Tenn.  Parbsteln  Murphy.  N.Y. 

Andrews.  Pino  Myers 

N.  D«k.  Pulton.  Tenn.  Nlchoto 

Ashmore  Gardner  Patinan 

BariiiK  Gettys  Purcell 

BeU  Grifflths  Reinecke 

Berry  Halleclc  Resnlck 

BevlU  Hansen.  Idaho  Rosenthal 

Bingham  Holland  Roush 

Blackburn  Ichord  Ruppe 

Blanton  Jacobs  Slkes 

Bow  Jonea.  Mo.  Snyder 

Brown.  Calif.  Kar»t«n  Stephens 

Brown.  Ohio  Korn«fay  Taft 

Burke.  Fla.  Kupferman  Talcott 

ClawBon.  Del  Kuykendall  Teague.  Tex. 

Colmer  Uoyd  Tenzer 

Conyers  Long,  La.  Thompeon.  Oa. 

Gorman  Long,  Md.  Thompson,  N  J. 

Culver  Mathiaa.  Calif.  Tuck 

Cunningham  Mathlas.  Md.  tTdall 

Daddarlo  MUler.  Calif.  UUman 

Olgga  Mlniata  Van  Deerlln 

Edwards.  Ala.  Mlnsholl  Walker 

Edwards.  La.  Montgomery  Wolff 

Everett  Morris.  N.  Mex.  Wydler 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  RosTENKOwsKi.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consider- 
ation the  bill  H.R.  17134.  and  finding  it- 
self without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed 
the  roll  to  be  called,  when  353  Members 
responded  to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  consumed  9  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  now  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  I  Mr.  Cramer]. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
legislation.  I  believe  it  is  obviously  essen- 
tial. Authorizations  are  running  out. 

I  have  two  or  three  observations  to 
make  relating  to  possible  controversies 
concerning  the  bill,  because  I  have  been 
asked  questions  relating  to  them. 

The  District  of   Columbia  would  be 


required  to  complete  construction  of  In- 
terstate highways  by  section  22  of  this 
legislation.  I,  for  one.  strongly  support 
retaining  the  committee  provision  which 
provides  that  within  a  reasonable  period 
of  time — and  that  gives  plenty  of  time 
for  hearings,  if  they  want  to  hold  hear- 
ings— they  should  construct  the  high- 
ways  which  now  have  been  studied  for  in 
to  12  years,  and  restudled.  and  restudled 
again.  They  should  Immediately  get  un- 
derway in  this,  the  show  place,  sup- 
posedly, of  the  Nation  relating  to  Fed- 
eral capability  to  do  the  job.  not  only  in 
regard  to  highways  but  also  In  regard  to 
other  matters.  Therefore.  I  believe  it  i.s 
time  for  the  District  of  Columbia  to  eet 
on  with  the  job  of  building  highways. 

If  we  do  not  do  this  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  I  can  understand  why  manv 
other  cities  throughout  the  Nation,  which 
are  having  difficulties  with  regard  to  lo- 
cations and  what  have  you.  similar  to 
the  problems  which  exist  in  the  District 
which  are  looking  to  the  District  and  no' 
finding  any  leadership,  not  finding  anv 
incentive,  can  logically  say,  "If  they  can- 
not do  It  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
which  the  Federal  Government  govem>. 
how  should  we  be  expected  to  solve  the.';'- 
problems  in  our  local  areas?  Therefore, 
let  us  let  it  sit  and  hope  it  will  go  away. ' 
What  really  will  go  away  and  vvlll  nor 
be  accomplished  Is  the  completion  of  the 
Interstate  System. 

It  Is  an  interstate  defense  system,  .•-o 
for  adequate  transportation  for  the  de- 
fense of  this  country  the  system  should 
be  built. 

The  highway  users  were  guaranteed 
the  system  would  be  built  by  the  settln:; 
up  of  the  highway  trust  fimd.  The  money 
paid  by  highway  users  goes  into  it,  and 
they  have  been  assured  that  the  system 
would  be  completed. 

I.  for  one.  cannot  sit  Idly  by  and  se*' 
the  District  of  Colimibla  not  complete  it- 
system  because  It  has  a  few  problems. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  tried  to  ai> 
proach  this  from  a  logical  and  undo-  - 
standing  basis.  We  have  provided  in  sec- 
tion 23  of  the  bill,  the  most  forward- 
looking  relocation  assistance  provided  in 
any  bill  I  have  seen  before  this  Congress. 
The  principal  problem  Is  that  peop.'o 
are  not  able  to  find  adequate  housing  m 
the  ghettos  or  the  deprived  or  down- 
trodden areas,  and  enough  money  was 
not  provided  for  them  by  way  of  reim- 
bursement of  moving  costs  to  move  n 
another  area  which  might  be  somewhat 
upgraded.  Therefore,  the  people  in  the 
ghetto  areas  did  not  want  highways  to 
be  built,  because  they  did  not  have  the 
money  to  move.  They  could  not  get  lnt3 
a  better  home  or  a  better  apartment. 

So.  the  relocation  assistance  provlsio:.; 
of  the  bill  will  help  resolve  the  problerr. 
We  have  said  that  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  and  the  States  can.  in  effect,  pro- 
vide bonuses  for  the  rental  and  for  the 
relocation  puiTX)ses,  in  order  to  solve 
these  problems.  For  goodness'  sake,  how- 
could  one  have  a  better  urban  renewal 
program  than  that?  How  can  one  get 
rid  of  downtrodden  ghetto  areas  better 
than  that?  How  could  one  solve  some  oi 
the  District  problems  better  than  that? 
I  support  retaining  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia section,  and  requiring  its  ofiQcials 


to  get  busy  with  respect  to  this  highway 
program. 

We  have  a  further  question  with  re- 
gard to  section  17,  relating  to  preserva- 
tion of  parks.  I  have  gotten  a  lot  of  mall 
on  this.  I  am  fearful  it  is  very  much  mis- 
understood and.  I  must  say  further,  very 
much  misrepresented. 

The  objective  and  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  which  was  added  by  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee,  which  is  now  in 
the  bill — and  I  hope  it  will  remain  in 
the  bill — has  to  do  with  section  4^)  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation  Act. 
All  it  relates  to  are  parks,  recreation 
areas,  wildlife,  waterfowl  refuges  and 
historic  sites,  and  not  only  Federal,  but 
State  and  local  as  well. 

All  it  does  is  to  say  that  a  program 
or  project  shall  not  be  approved  unless 
certain  conditions  are  met.  Those  con- 
ditions are  that  such  a  program  or  proj- 
ect includes  all  possible  planning,  in- 
cluding consideration  of  alternatives  to 
the  use  of  such  lands,  to  minimize  any 
harm  that  such  a  program  or  project 
might  cause  a  park,  recreation  area, 
wildlife  or  waterfowl  refuge,  and  so 
forth. 

So,  in  effect,  what  section  17  does  is 
provide  adequate  consideration  for  these 
wildlife,  park,  recreation,  waterfowl,  and 
historic  sites.  It  does  not  prohibit  the 
construction  of  highways  in  parks — and 
that  is  the  way  the  present  language  has 
been  Interpreted  in  the  Transportation 
Act — it  does  not  prohibit  construction  of 
a  highway  where  the  merits  would  dic- 
tate, such  as  the  excessive  cost  of  build- 
ing it  elsewhere.  If  costs  are  so  tremen- 
dously disproportionate,  it  would  not 
make  sense  not  to  build  it  in  the  recrea- 
tion area  where  thej'  have  the  discretion 
to  do  so.  So  much  for  that  particular 
issue. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  the  ad- 
ditional issue  of  highway  beautlfication. 
This  is  back  with  us  again.  I  know  most 
of  you  remember  staying  here  until  mid- 
night, supposedly  resolving  that  prob- 
lem a  number  of  years  ago,  in  1965.  It  is 
with  us  again.  It  was  deleted  in  the  sub- 
committee. I  will  not  suggest  how  it  got 
restored  the  next  morning  when  we  got 
to  the  full  committee:  but  there  it  was. 
So  there  are  about  $29.25  million  in  the 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  highway  beautlfi- 
cation. There  was  no  money  authorized 
for  this  past  fiscal  year,  1968.  This  bUl 
provides  an  authorization  for  1969,  1970, 
and  1971.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  pro- 
gram is  so  unpopular  that  when  the 
committee  voted  out  a  bill  last  year  to 
authorize  funds  for  fiscal  year  1969,  it 
could  not  even  get  a  rule.  So  the  propo- 
nents,  down   on  Pennsylvania   Avenue 
principally,  decided  that  the  way  they 
would  get  this  low-priority  beauty  money 
is  by  attaching  it  to  H.R.  17134.  And  on 
the  ticker  we  just  learned  that  there  is 
a   $25   billion   deficit   this   fiscal   year, 
which  closed  out  today— a  $25  billion 
deficit — the    proponents    still    want    to 
spend  millions  of  dollars  for  beautlfica- 
tion. ^„ 
Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  will  be  glad  to  in  just 
a  moment. 

Lo  and  behold,  here  we  have  beau- 
tificaUon  again.  Why  did  they  set  such  a 


high  priority  for  it?  I  do  not  know.  It 
does  not  have  it  in  my  book.  There  will 
be  adequate  money  here  for  the  purpose 
of  admirustration  under  an  amendment 
which  we  shall  offer,  and  the  bill  now 
provides  for  a  study  to  be  reported  on  on 
January  1  so  that  we  will  know  what  the 
Administration  plans  on  doing,  exactly 
how  they  plan  to  do  it,  and  how  much  it 
is  going  to  cost.  Then  we  can  determine 
what  kind  of  a  program  we  shall  adopt. 
I  think  the  program  should  go  out  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  a  number 
of  other  aspects  that  we  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  when  we  get  into 
the  amendment  stage  with  respect  to 
this  legislation.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
forward  looking  pieces  of  legislation  re- 
lating to  highways  since  the  Federal - 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956  was  brought 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  successfully. 
I  generally  support  H.R.  17134,  as  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  and  feel  that  if  enacted  into 
law  it  will  add  many  desirable  adjust- 
ments and  improvements  to  the  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  program. 

The  bill,  as  reported,  is  a  vast  im- 
provement over  the  bill  recommended 
by  the  administration  and  introduced,  by 
request,  by  the  chairmen  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  Roads  on  May  8,  1968.  This 
improvement  was  made  possible  because 
the  members  of  the  committee  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  worked  in  a  thoroughly 
cooperative  and  bipartisan  manner  to 
produce  the  best  possible  bill. 

I  generally  support  the  bill,  as  re- 
ported, and  urge  its  passage  with 
some  changes.  The  areas  which  I  be- 
lieve should  be  considered  for  amend- 
ment are  as  follows: 

First.  Under  H.R.  17134.  as  reported, 
the  new  program  for  traffic  operation 
projects  in  urban  areas,  for  which  $125 
miUion  annually  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1970  and  1971,  and  the  additional  $125 
million  authorized  for  each  of  these  2 
fiscal  years  for  Federal-aid  primary  and 
secondary  highways  in  rural  areas  would 
have  priority  over  the  Intersate  Sys- 
tem with  respect  to  funds  available  in 
the  highway  trust  fund.  I  do  not  believe 
this  should  be  the  case. 

Second.  Under  H.R.  17134.  the  present 
penalty  of  10  percent  of  funds  appor- 
tioned for  the  Federal-aid  systems  for 
any  State  which  fails  to  comply  with  the 
outdoor  advertising  control  and  junk- 
yard control  provisions  of  the  Highway 
Beautlfication  Act  of  1965  would  be  re- 
pealed, and  a  provision  substituted  un- 
der which  the  States  would  have  to  com- 
ply with  the  outdoor  advertising  control 
and  jimkyard  control  provisions  in  order 
to  be  eligible  for  the  funds  authorized 
for  landscaping  and  scenic  enhancement 
under  section  319(b)  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code.  I  believe  that  the  penalty 
should  be  removed  entirely. 

Third.  H.R.  17134,  as  reported,  would 
authotize  the  appropriation  of  funds  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Highway 
Beautlfication  Act  of  1965.  I  oppose  the 
authorization  of  any  funds  to  carry  out 
this  program  at  this  time,  except  for 
funds  to  pay  necessary  administrative  ex- 
penses. 


SUBORDINATION  OF  INTERSTATE  IIIGHWAT  CON- 
STRUCTION TO  NEW  PROGRAM  OF  TRAFFIC  OP- 
ERATION PROJECTS  IN  URBAN  AREAS  AND  ADDI- 
TIONAL AUTHORIZATIONS  FOR  FEDERAL-AID 
PRIMARY  AND  SECONDARY  HIGHWAYS  IN  RURAL 
AREAS 


Under  the  Highway  Revenue  Act  of 
1956,  the  Federal-aid  highway  program 
is  financed  by  revenues  available  in  the 
highway  trust  fund,  which  was  created 
by  that  act.  Under  section  209(g)  of  the 
act,  if  the  funds  estimated  to  be  avail- 
able in  the  trust  fund  will  be  insufBcient 
to  meet  expenditures  which  would  re- 
sult from  appwrtionment  of  all  funds  au- 
thorized for  both  the  Interstate  System 
and  the  Federal-aid  primary  and  sec- 
ondary systems  and  their  extensions  in 
urban  areas,  the  interstate  highway  ap- 
portionment must  be  reduced  to  a  level 
which  is  within  the  ability  of  the  high- 
way trust  fund  to  finance.  In  other  words, 
all  other  programs  financed  out  of  the 
highway  trust  fund  take  priority  over 
the  Interstate  System  in  regard  to  funds 
available  in  the  trust  fund.  The  Con- 
gress wisely  wrote  this  provision  into  the 
law  so  that  the  basic  ABC  program  would 
continue  without  interruption. 

H.R.  17134  adds  two  new  provisions  to 
the  Federal-aid  highway  program.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  so-called  trafBc  op- 
eration projects  in  urban  areas,  which  is 
designed  to  reduce  traffic  congestion  and 
facilitate  flow  of  traflBc  in  urban  areas. 
The  second  of  these  is  the  authorization 
of  additional  funds  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion and  improvement  of  highways  on 
the  Federal-aid  primary  and  secondary 
systems  In  rural  areas.  I  wholeheartedly 
support  these  two  new  provisions.  I  do 
not  believe,  however,  that  either  of  these 
new  additions  to  the  ABC  program 
should  take  priority  over  completion  of 
the  Interstate  System,  which  has  already 
been  badly  delayed  because  of  lack  of 
funds,  cutbacks,  and  withholding  of 
available  funds. 

I  offered  an  amendment  to  H.R.  17134 
which  would  have  subordinated  these 
two  new  provisions,  each  of  which  costs 
$125  million  annually,  to  the  interstate 
highway  program.  The  amendment  was 
rejected  by  the  committee — mistakenly, 
in  my  opinion. 

PENALTY     FOR     FAILURE    TO    COMPLY     WITH     THK 
HIGHWAY    BEAUTIFICATION    ACT    OF    1965 

The   Highway   Beautlfication   Act   of 
1965  provides  for  a  penalty  of  10  percent 
of  all  the  Federal-aid  highway  funds 
apportioned  to  a  State,  if  such  State 
fails  to  comply  with  either  the  outdoor 
advertising  control  or  junkyard  control 
provisions  of  the  act.  The  original  pro- 
posal of  the  administraiton  for  a  High- 
way Beautlfication  Act  provided  a  100- 
percent  penalty  for  States  which  fail  to 
comply.  In  1965,  this  penalty  was  vigor- 
ously opposed  by  the  minority  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  who  did 
not  believe  in  the  penalty  approach  in 
State -Federal  cooperative  programs.  Our 
efforts   then   to  eliminate   the  penalty 
provision  were  not  entirely  successful, 
but  we  did  succeed  in  reducing  it  from 
100  percent  of  all  Federal-aid  highway 
funds  to  10  percent.  The  committee  has 
now  recognized  the  undesirability  of  the 
penalty  approach  in  the  highway  pro- 
gram and,  accordingly,  has  deleted  en- 
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tlrely  the  10-percent  penalty  created  by 
the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966. 

With  respect  to  the  penalty  in  the 
Highway  Beautification  Act.  however,  the 
penalty  provision  has  simply  been  shift- 
ed. The  10-percent  penalty  has  been 
deleted,  but  there  has  been  substituted 
a  provision  which  would  require  a  State 
to  comply  with  the  outdoor  advertising 
control  and  junkyard  control  provisions 
of  the  Highway  Beautlficatlon  Act  of 
1965  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  the  land- 
scaping and  scenic  enhancement  funds 
authorized  by  section  319ib)  of  that  act. 
This,  In  my  opinion,  is  simply  a  different 
kind  of  penalty,  for  it  would  place  con- 
ditions upon  the  availability  of  fimds 
which,  up  until  now,  have  been  available 
without  condition. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  penalty  provi- 
sions of  the  Highway  Beautification  Act 
of  1965  should  be  deleted  entirely,  as  was 
done  in  the  case  of  the  Highway  Safety 
Act  of  1966. 

KXrmOKIZ/MOtt    for    highway    BEAimnCATlOJJ 

The  administration  proposal  would 
have  authorized  the  appropriation  of  $85 
million  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1969. 
1970.  and  1971  for  the  Highway  Beauti- 
fication Act.  But.  upon  my  motion  In  the 
Subcommittee  on  Roads,  the  authoriza- 
tions for  carrying  out  the  Highway  Beau- 
tification Act  of  1965  were  deleted  In 
their  entirety,  except  for  an  authoriza- 
tion of  $1.25  million  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1969.  1970.  and  1971  for  necessary 
administrative  expenses.  During  the 
executive  session  of  the  full  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  however,  authoriza- 
tions for  the  Highway  Beautlficatlon 
Act  of  1965  were  restored,  although  In 
relatively  nominal  amounts. 

The  United  States  of  America  is  pres- 
ently confronted  with  runaway  inflation, 
with  a  war  that  Is  escalating  and  becom- 
ing more  expensive  by  the  day.  and  with 
serious  domestic  and  foreign  problems. 
Under  these  circumstances.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  taxpayers'  money,  in  addi- 
tion to  that  provided  for  highway  con- 
struction, should  be  Invested  in  cosmetic 
treatment  of  our  highways  at  this  time. 
Without  question,  highway  beautlfica- 
tlon is  desirable.  However,  it  is  not  es- 
sential and  should  be  deferred  until  the 
financial  condition  of  the  United  States 
Is  substantially  Improved. 

It  is  also  pertinent  to  note  that  on 
September  27.  1967.  the  committee  re- 
ported S.  1467.  a  bill  to  authorize  funds 
for  the  highway  beautlficatlon  program 
for  fiscal  year  1968.  The  Committee  on 
Rules  was  asked  for  a  rule  on  the  bill  on 
September  28.  1967.  but  no  hearings  have 
been  held,  and  no  rule  has  been  granted. 
To  include  highway  beautification  money 
In  H.R.  17134  is  an  attempt  to  force  a 
low-priority  program  through  Congress 
by  attaching  it  to  a  bill  containing  high- 
priority,  "must "  programs.  I  oppose  this 
method  of  enacting  a  measure  which 
cannot  stand  on  its  own  merits. 

No  appropriations  should  be  author- 
ized for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Highway  Beautification  Act  of  1965,  re- 
gardless of  how  small  the  amounts. 

MJ>X7BUCAN-SPONaORZJ>    UCPBOVEMCNTS    IN 
H.R.    17134 

As  noted  above,  H.R.  17134,  as  report- 
ed, is  the  product  of  bipartisan  coopera- 


tion. The  Republican  members  can  take 
justifiable  pride  In  the  many  amend- 
ments which  were  offered  by  them  and 
adopted  by  the  committee.  Some  of  those 
Improving  amendments  which  I  offered 
are  as  follows: 

AOVANCC  RICHT-OF-WAT   ACQUISITION 

For  several  years,  minority  membei-s 
of  the  Committee  on  Pyblic  Works  have 
urged  the  adoption  of  legislation  which 
would  create  a  fund  to  permit  the  acqui- 
sition of  highway  rights-of-way  well  in 
advance  of  highway  construction.  Such 
a  program  will  produce  substantial  ben- 
efits both  in  the  saving  of  public  funds 
and  the  reduction  of  inconvenience,  lo.ss. 
and  hardship  by  the  persons  displaced  by 
highway  construction.  The  administra- 
tion's proposal  IncoiTwrated  in  H.R. 
17134.  as  introduced.  Included  an  ad- 
vance acquisition  right-of-way  program. 
After  examination  of  the  proposal,  how- 
ever. It  became  apparent  that  It  had  a 
number  of  serious  deficiencies.  Accord- 
ingly, the  committee  substituted  an  ad- 
vance right-of-way  acquisition  revolving 
fund  program  substantially  identical  to 
that  provided  in  H.R.  16622.  which  I 
introduced  for  myself  and  the  other  mi- 
nority members  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

PROHlBmoN   AGAINST    IMPOUNDING 
APPORTIONtD    rONDS 

On  two  occasions  during  the  last  4 
years,  the  administration  has  withheld 
apportioned  Federal-aid  highway  funds 
from  obligation  by  the  States,  allegedly 
as  an  anti-inflationary  measure,  even 
though  funds  were  and  are  available  in 
the  highway  trust  fund  to  meet  expend- 
iture resulting  from  the  obligation  of 
such  funds.  It  Is  essential  that  the  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  program.  Including  the 
interstate  program,  be  conducted  In  an 
orderly,  planned  fashion.  Frequent  cut- 
backs and  threats  of  other  cutbacks  dis- 
rupt the  program,  make  it  imp>ossible  for 
the  highway  departments,  highway  con- 
tractors, and  suppliers  of  material  and 
equipment  to  make  adequate  plans,  and 
Increase  the  ultimate  cost  of  the  high- 
ways. On  January  16,  1968.  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [  Mr.  Harsha  1  introduced 
H.R.  14641  to  prohibit  the  impounding 
of  any  portion  of  the  Federal-aid  high- 
way funds  or  withholding  the  same  from 
obligation  unless  amounts  available  in 
the  highway  trust  fund  would  be  insufB- 
cient  to  defray  the  expenditures  required 
to  be  made  from  such  fund.  Several  other 
members  of  the  committee,  including  me. 
Introduced  the  same  or  similar  legisla- 
tion. The  text  of  H.R.  14641  is  contained 
in  H.R.  17134.  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

PROHIBITION    or  DIVTRSION    OF   HIGHWAT   TRUST 
FUND   RECEIPTS 

During  recent  years,  there  have  been 
Increasing  efforts  to  use  receipts  in  the 
highway  trust  fund  for  purposes  not  re- 
lated or  only  remotely  related  to  the 
Federal-aid  highway  program.  The  high- 
way trust  fund  Is  being  asked  to  con- 
tribute a  disproportionate  amount — ap- 
proximately 88.5  percent — of  the  admin- 
istrative expenses  of  the  entire  Federal 
Highway  Administration,  including  the 
Bureau  of  Motor  Carrier  Safety,  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Safety  Bureau,  and  the 
Federal    Highway    Administration    re- 


gional offices  which  are  no  longer  subject 
to  the  supervision  and  control  of  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  In  addition  to 
this.  I  have  been  informed  that  substan- 
tial amounts  of  highway  trust  fund  re- 
ceipts have  been  used  and  may  be  used 
in  the  future  to  pay  the  administrative 
exiJenses  of  other  agencies  and  instru- 
mentalities through  the  guise  of  con- 
tracts for  research  and  other  services.  I 
do  not  believe  that  this  is  in  accordance 
with  the  Intent  of  Congress  when  it  lim- 
ited expenditures  from  the  highway  trust 
fund  to  'obllsatlons  of  the  United  States 
heretofore  or  hereafter  incurred  under 
the  Federal-Aid  Road  Act  approved  July 
11.  1916.  as  amended  and  supplemented 
which  are  attributable  to  Federal-aid 
highways  "including  those  portions  of 
general  administrative  expenses  of  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  payable  from 
such  appropriation."  Accordingly.  I  of- 
fered an  amendment  to  prohibit  such  di- 
version, which  was  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee and  appears  as  part  of  section  14 
of  H.R.  17134.  The  amendment,  as  it  is 
contained  in  the  bill,  simply  reaffirms 
and  strengthens  the  limitations  on  the 
use  of  highway  trust  fund  revenues  es- 
tablished by  section  209(f)  of  the  High- 
way Revenue  Act  of  1956. 

CONSTRUCTION    CONTRACTS 

Within  the  last  few  months,  the  Office  ' 
of  Federal  Contract  Compliance  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  has  issued  regula- 
tions designed  to  promote  equal  employ- 
ment opportunities.  Among  other  re- 
quirements established  by  these  regula- 
tions is  the  requirement  that  after  the 
low  bidder  on  a  Federal-aid  construction 
contract  is  determined,  but  before  the 
contract  Is  awarded  to  such  low  bidder, 
the  low  bidder  must  submit  an  'accept- 
able affirmative  action  program"  for  the 
employment  of  members  of  minority 
groups.  As  this  requirement  has  been  ad- 
ministered, the  advertised  specifications 
contain  no  detailed  description  or  spe- 
cifics of  what  will  be  acceptable  as  an 
affirmative  action  program.  This  has 
been  left  to  negotiation  after  the  bids  arc 
opened  and  before  the  contract  is 
awarded. 

I  asked  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  if  this  requirement  violat- 
ed the  competitive  bid  requirements  of 
the  Federal-aid  highway  laws.  In  a  letter 
opinion  dated  May  22.  1968.  the  Comp- 
troller General  held  that  the  procedure 
would,  in  fact,  violate  the  competitive 
bidding  requirements,  and  stated,  amons 
other  things,  that — 

We  believe  that  the  basic  principles  of 
competitive  bidding  require  that  bidders  be 
assured  that  award  will  be  made  only  on 
the  basis  of  the  low  responsive  bid  submitted 
by  a  bidder  meeting  established  criteria  ol 
responsibility.  Including  any  additional  spe- 
cific and  definite  requirements  set  forth  in 
the  Invitation,  and  that  award  will  not  there- 
after be  dependent  upon  the  low  bidders 
ability  to  successfully  negotiate  matter? 
mentioned  only  vaguely  before  the  bidding 

Ther«  is  considerable  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Contract 
Compliance  and  perhaps  certain  offices 
or  officials  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
p>ortation  to  comply  with  this  opinion  of 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  despite  the  fact  that  It  simply 
states  a  principle  which  is  elementary 
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and  basic  relating  to  open  competitive 
bidding.  Because  of  this,  I  offered  an 
amendment,  which  was  adopted  by  the 
committee,  to  incorporate  the  effect  of 
this  ruling  of  the  Comptroller  General 
into  the  Federal-aid  highways  laws,  to 
require  resolution  of  the  problem  of 
equal  employment  programs  before  the 
bidding. 

CONCLtrSIOM 

While  I  oppose  certain  parts  of  H.R. 
17134.  as  outlined  above.  I  otherwise  sup- 
port the  bill  and  its  objectives.  I  intend 
to  offer  amendments  to  improve  what  is 
alrcadv.  tienerally  speaking,  an  excellent 
bipartisan  bill,  and  urge  my  colleagues 
to  accept  these  amendments  and  pass 
H  R    17134. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  now  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wanted  to  ask  the  gentleman  in  connec- 
tion with  the  highway  beautlficatlon  sec- 
tion he  referred  to  whether  the  full  com- 
mittee had  any  opportunity  to  have 
hearings  or  any  discussion  on  the  impact 
of  the  highway  beautification  program 
or  any  studies  that  may  have  been  made 
on  what  it  wonld  do  to  local  tourist  busi- 
nesses before  the  bill  included  this  addi- 
tional money  for  taking  down  billboards 
for  fiscal  years  1969  and  1970. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  We  have  had  a  number 
of  hearings  before  our  committee.  This 
has  been  a  much-discussed  matter.  How- 
ever. I  will  say  in  all  frankness  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  do  not  know,  even 
despite  all  of  our  hearings,  what  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration  is  doing  in 
this  program  or  what  the  Department  of 
Transportation  is  doing  or  how  they 
plan  on  doing  it  or  what  standards  they 
plan  on  putting  into  effect. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  have  a  report  that 
I  will  bring  up  a  little  later  in  the  dis- 
cussion that  I  think  may  be  illuminating 
on  that  point. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  support  the 
gentleman's  position. 
Mr.  CRAMER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  BRAY.   Mr.  Chairman.  v;ill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Does  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  know  how  much  the  highway 
trust  fund  has  lieen  used  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  other  purposes? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Well,  in  1966  it  was  a 
cutback  of  $1.1  billion  in  obligations.  It 
was  later  restored.  But  this  last  fiscal 
year  in  1968  it  was  S600  million  that  was 
withheld.  It  has  been  borrowed  by  other 
agencies  and  is  still  withheld. 

Of  course,  we  had  the  S400  million  of 
these  funds  withheld  in  addition  to  that 
when  the  supplemental  appropriation 
bill  did  not  go  through  until  just  a  few 
days  ago.  1 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  all  Winds 
of  gimmicks  being  used  to  hold  down^the 
proper  expenditure  of  this  money  for 
highway  purposes,  for  which  it  was  col- 
lected from  the  highway  user  in  the  first 
place. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  >ield  further,  they  will  use 
that  money,  if  the  gentleman  will  jield 
for  one  further  question,  money  which 
was  in  effect  earmarked  as  a  trtist  fund 


at  the  time  the  law  was  enacted  by  the 
Congress? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  They  have,  in  effect, 
created  a  false  surplus,  which  can  be  used 
for  purposes  other  than  highway  con- 
struction. Eventually  it  will  be  restored 
to  the  trust  fund,  but  the  delay  in  high- 
way construction  will  be  extremely  costly. 
Mr.  BRAY.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  have  there  been  any  statements 
made  to  your  knowledge  by  any  officials 
of  the  Government  as  to  how  much  of 
that  money  they  want  to  cut  out  of  the 
fund  based  upon  the  $6  billion  cut  which 
was  just  voted  by  the  Congress? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  have  heard  all  sorts  of 
suggested  estimates.  I  have  learned,  how- 
ever, a  long  time  ago  not  to  try  to  second 
guess  the  President  now  in  the  White 
House.  It  would  be  my  hope  that  this 
program  would  not  be  cut.  but  if  it  is  it 
is  my  opinion  that  it  would  be  rather  sub- 
stantial. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  If  I  can  have 
the  attention  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana I  Mr.  Bray  3.  this  is  one  of  the 
reasons  the  committee  in  its  wisdom 
added  section  14.  which  would  prohibit 
impounding  those  funds. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  have  a  problem  that  both- 
ers me  and  I  have  never  been  able  to  get 
an  answer  to  It.  When  Interstate  Route 
70  was  built  by  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania to  Breezewood.  there  was  that  sec- 
tion of  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  of  90 
miles,  and  then  it  goes  over  the  turn- 
pike and  goes  on  through  the  State  of 
Ohio. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  happens  to 
the  old  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  which 
was  built  before  the  war  which  at  certain 
points  covers  Interstate  70  and  then  there 
was  a  14-mlle  section  of  road  which  was 
a  part  of  that  particular  system.  It  is 
the  most  dangerous  piece  of  highway  in 
the  United  States. 

Did  the  State  of  Penn.sylvania  get  re- 
imbursement for  that  90  miles  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Turnpike?  Does  anyone 
have  an  answer  to  what  happened  in 
that  situation? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Of  course,  as  the  gen- 
tleman knows,  the  Pennsylvania  Turn- 
pike is  a  toll  road.  It  is  an  old  road  which 
was  not  built  as  a  part  of  the  Inter- 
state System,  but  was  built  before  1956. 
Thereafter,  it  was  designated  as  a  part 
of  the  Interstate  System,  and  some  un- 
constructed  mileage  added.  However,  it 
is  a  toll  road,  and  Federal  funds  do  not 
participate  in  the  cost  of  toll  roads. 

Mr.  HAYS.  ^  raise  this  question  be- 
cause I  have  to  use  it  in  order  to  get 
to  Ohio. 
Mr.  CRAMER.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  HAYS.  But  they  did  get  credit  for 
it? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  They  did  get  credit  for 
it.  for  the  existing  mileage  which  was 
eliminated  for  toll  purposes  at  the  time 
of  the  enactment  of  the  1956  act. 

Mr.  HAYS.  For  credit  purposes  as  of 
the  date  of  the  1956  act. 


But  if  they  had  built  90  miles  of  high- 
way they  could  have  used  the  90  percent 
of  the  money? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Except  I  would  say  that 
two  highways  cannot  be  built  in  the 
same  corridor  of  traffic.  This  was  built 
on  the  basis  of  what  a  State  might  rec- 
ommend to  the  Federal  Government,  and 
where  the  recommendation  is  given  ap- 
proval. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Interstate  70  was  supposed 
to  take  the  place  of  State  Route  40.  The 
Pennsylvania  Turnpike  is  even  north  of 
old  State  Route  30  and  does  not  really  do 
the  job.  It  makes  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania a  lot  of  money,  at  the  risk  of  the 
lives  of  the  people  who  use  the  turn- 
pike. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  would  suggest  that 
the  gentleman  take  it  up  with  the  turn- 
pike authority  or  with  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Eventually  the  turnpike  will 
have  to  measure  up  to  the  standards 
which  arc  in  effect  in  other  States  on 
the  Interstate  Highway  System. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
centleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
ask  the  sentlcman  from  Florida,  am  I 
coirect  in  my  understanding  that  toll 
roads  do  not  participate  In  the  distribu- 
tion of  funds  on  the  90-10  distribution 
for  the  Interstate  Highway  System? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  They  did  not.  in  the 
past,  and  there  is  no  inclination  to  in- 
clude them  in  the  future  that  I  know  of. 
Mr.  HARSHA.  Then  the  Pennsylvania 
Turnpike,  even  though  it  is  designated 
as  part  of  the  Interstate  Highway  Sys- 
tem, did  not  participate  In  the  trust 
funds? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  That  is  correct,  as  is  the 
case  with  many  existing  freeways  that 
were  included  and  incorporated  into  the 
system  which  were  in  existence  in  1956. 
But  I  still  say  that  where  there  is  a 
toll  road  on  the  Interstate  System  they 
are  making  money  off  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem traffic,  and  we  should  try  to  prevail 
upon  the  turnpike  authority  to  bring 
such  toll  roads  up  to  the  Interstate  High- 
way System  safety  standards,  to  handle 
the  traffic  from  which  they  are  making 
this  money. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
ask  the  gentleman  if  I  am  correct  in  my 
understanding  that  the  establishment  of 
interstate  highways  is  a  matter  to  be 
solved  by  the  various  State  highway  com- 
missions, and  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  and  that  neither  the  President  of 
the  United  States  nor  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  nor  the  Committee  on 
Public  Roads,  except  for  the  establish- 
ment of  law,  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  establishment  of  an  interstate  high- 
way or  any  segment  thereof? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  gentleman  is  ba- 
sically correct.  The  present  system  was 
established  as  the  result  of  State  recom- 
mendations, and  was  approved  by  the 
Bureau,  submitted  to  Congress,  and  Con- 
gress then  approved  the  system  as  such, 
without  designating  the  specific  location. 
Mr.  GROSS.  So  that  if  there  are  politi- 
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cal  considerations  In  the  allocat'on  of 
money,  the  direction  of  money,  thty  are 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  law:  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  They  are  basically  gen- 
erated on  the  State  level.  I  presume.  So 
far  as  the  Bureau  is  concerned,  it  can- 
not initiate  mileage  on  the  Interstate 
System,  it  has  to  come  from  the  State. 
And  of  cour.se  we  have  added  in  this  bill 
-some  3  000  miles  in  our  Interstate  Sys- 
tem, so  supposedly  the  3.000  more  miles 
will  have  to  be  Kenerated  from  the  States 
based  upon  State  requests,  based  upon 
the  merits,  in  determining  which  shall 
be  approved.  There  are  a  number  of  miss- 
ing links  in  the  present  system  that  need 
.<;omething  done  atxiut  them.  For  exam- 
ple. 1-4  terminates  in  St.  Petersburg. 
Pla..  and  1-95  terminntes  in  Miami.  No 
interstate  route  connects  these  cities, 
ai.d  this  is  one  of  the  missing  links. 

Mr.  GROSS  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  response. 

Mr  WRIGHT  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  vield? 

Mr  CRAMER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr  WRIGHT  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Although  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
I  Mr  BrayI  asked  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  how  much  of  the  money  that  had 
been  allocated  into  the  highway  trust 
fund  had  been  in  fact  used  for  other  pur- 
poses than  the  construction  of  high- 
ways, the  gentleman  from  Florida  replied 
respecting  certain  amounts  that  have 
been  withheld  by  Presidential  action,  and 
it  might  therefore  be  presumed  had  been 
borrowed  from  the  trust  fund  in  the 
sense  that  they  might  be  used  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  rise  to  quar'-el 
with  the  gentleman  from  Florida  in  his 
interpretation  of  that  fact.  I  rise,  how- 
ever, to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
is  it  not  true  that  the  committee  has 
vigorously  fought  off  any  attempts  legis- 
latively to  divert  moneys  from  the  high- 
way trust  fund  for  other  than  highway 
construction  purposes?  And  is  it  not  also 
true  that  the  gentleman  f'-om  Florida 
himself  has  been  one  of  the  prime 
champions  in  protecting  the  trust  fund 
from  any  attempts  to  remove  moneys 
therein  dedicated  and  to  use  them 
legally  and  legislatively  for  any  program 
other  than  the  construction  of  highways? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  for  his  complimentary  state- 
ment, and  I  appreciate  it.  The  gentle- 
man is  correct.  That  is  why  beautiflca- 
tion  and  safety  come  out  of  the  general 
fund  rather  than  the  trust  fund.  And 
that  is  further  reason  why  we  should  not 
let  them  take  any  more  out  of  the  gen- 
eral fund  for  beauty  when  we  have  all 
the  problems  that  we  do  with  money  at 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Plainly  stated,  neither 
the  committee,  the  Congress,  nor  the 
President  can  designate  in  advance  where 
an  Interstate  highway  is  to  be  built.  You 
pass  legislation  and  subsequently  the 
State  highway  commissioners  submit 
their  request  for  consideration  and  then 


it  is  approved  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Federal  Highway  Administrator. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

I  have  been  one  who  believes  in  the 
partnership  approach  and  I  have  sup- 
ported it — meaning  that  the  States  make 
the  recommendations  and  the  States  let 
the  contracts  and  they  submit  them  for 
approval  to  the  bureau,  but  they  are 
initiated  only  by  the  States. 

Mr.  PASSMAN  And  they  are  based 
upon  the  statistics  as  to  the  need  and  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  public  interest  is 
best  served  by  a  particular  location. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  That  Is  generally  the 
case. 

There  are  some  five  criteria  that  are 
established  relating  to  the  Interstate 
System  that  are  adhered  to.  Other  cri- 
teria for  the  ABC  system  are  basically 
based  on  the  need. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  So  it  Is  nonpolltlcal 
and  nonpartisan  based  upon  the  need  of 
completing  a  system. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man. I  would  hope  that  it  would  be  so 
judged.  I  am  not  convinced  that  In  every 
instance  it  is.  For  in.stance.  the  360  miles 
that  went  to  West  Virginia.  With  a  few 
exceptions,  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman, 
I  think  the  highway  program  because  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  set  up,  par- 
ticularly interstate,  is  about  as  free  from 
politics  as  you  can  get. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  That  is  the  intent  of 
the  legislation,  to  keep  it  free  of  politics 
insofar  as  possible. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect, particularly  as  it  relates  to  the  In- 
terstate System  where  we  have  said  the 
system  has  to  be  completed. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
agree,  however,  that  the  criteria  upon 
which  this  90-10  system  is  being  oper- 
ated today  is  somewhat  antiquated  and 
that  having  been  established,  as  it  was. 
back  in  the  1940's.  it  should  be  brought 
up  to  date,  especially  in  view  of  the  tre- 
mendous concentration  of  trafBc  that  we 
have  in  certain  areas.  Further,  does  the 
gentleman  not  feel  that  the  committee — 
or  the  Department  of  Transportation, 
more  properly,  should  consider  the  num- 
ber of  automobiles,  for  example,  that  are 
registered  in  a  State,  and  the  traffic  vol- 
ume in  a  State  and  the  ingress  and  egress 
from  urban  areas  or  the  State  rather 
than  national  defense  which  was  the 
principal  criteria  when  the  system  was 
established? 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  does  not 
agree  with  me  that  this  entire  criteria 
upon  which  these  funds  are  allocated  to 
the  States  .should  be  reevaluated  and  that 
the  new  criteria  should  be  established 
consistent  with  changing  times. 

Mr  CRAMER.  I  will  .say  to  the  gentle- 
man. I  could  not  agree  more  whole- 
heartedly. That  is  why  I  offered  an 
amendment  in  committee  which  was 
adopted  which  is  on  page  12  of  the  report 
entitled  Functional  Highway  Classifica- 
tion Study  "—the  report  to  be  by  Janu- 
ary 1970  to  the  Congress  considering  all 
aspects  of  the  present  system,  the  present 
program,  the  present  allocation  and  the 


justifications  and  the  present  manner  of 
designations — with  the  specific  thought 
in  mind  that  highways  should  be  built 
where  they  are  needed. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  If 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  would 
say  it  is  because  of  section  16,  which  I 
gather  is  largely  the  work  primarily  of 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  addressing  us, 
I  did  Intend  to  offer  an  amendment  which 
I  had  prepared  and  was  about  to  offer, 
believing  as  I  do  that  many  other  States 
like  my  own  State,  are  really  being  short- 
changed today  under  the  existing  cri- 
teria. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  just  as  the  gentleman's  State 
of  Florida,  is  really  utilized  by  the  travel- 
ing public,  the  motorists,  a  great  deal 
more  than  many  other  States. 

The  State  of  New  Jersey,  for  example, 
is  one  of  the  highest  top  eight  States  in 
the  Nation  from  the  standpoint  of  con- 
tributions to  this  fund  by  reason  of  the 
gasoline  tax.  What  the  State  of  New- 
Jersey  is  receiving  is  only  a  little  over  2 
percent  of  those  funds.  This  Is  not  due  to 
anybody's  fault  except  the  criteria,  and 
under  the  criteria  as  it  was  established 
back  in  the  1940's.  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey and  other  States  like  New  Jersey  are 
not  getting  the  highway  funds  that  are 
so  essential. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman and  hope  the  gentleman  will  use 
the  power  of  his  important  office  to  fol- 
lowthrough  and  see  that  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  does  complete  that  re- 
port with  its  recommendations  by  the 
time  of  the  date  required  by  this  bill. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
Florida  has  a  similar  problem.  There  is 
an  obvious  missing  link  in  the  Interstatr 
System  between  St.  Petersburg  and 
Miami.  This  bill  should  correct  that.  We 
eet  back  about  50  percent  of  what  we 
pay  into  the  trust  fund.  I  do  not  want 
to  see  our  highway  program — and  that  is 
why  the  subject  was  introduced — to  he 
stagnant,  static,  and  political.  I  want  it 
to  be  fluid,  nonstatlc.  dynamic,  and  non- 
political. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I 
congratulate  him  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  might  say,  with 
regard  to  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey,  that  I  am  sympathetic 
to  the  plight  of  New  Jersey  imder  the 
allocations  formula,  which  was  provided 
in  the  Act  providing  for  construction  of 
the  Interstate  Highway  System.  But  I 
think  the  Record  should  show  that  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  is  not  without  re- 
sources or  T^^ithout  remedy.  I  think  the 
Members  who  travel  throughout  the 
State  and  who  pay  toll  after  toll  after 
toll  on  those  toll  roads  are  aware  that 
they  have  remedies,  and  they  are  usinc 
them. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  do  not  yield  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  this  to  become  a 
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controversial  bill,  but  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  will  just  say  that  I  find, 
in  my  limited  travels  throughout  the 
country,  that  New  Jersey  is  not  unique, 
and  if  the  Federal  Government  were 
more  equitable  in  its  contribution  of 
funds  that  are  allocated  and  paid  for  by 
the  taxpayers  of  New  Jersey,  perhaps 
New  Jersey  would  not  need  so  many  toll 
roads. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
ihe  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire,  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  noted  in  the  gen- 
tleman's remarks  he  said  that  if  they  got 
more  money  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, they  would  not  need  so  many  toll 
roads.  I  noted  it,  but  I  cannot  agree. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Can  the  gentleman  tell  me  if  there  is 
i.ny  money  in  this  bill  which  could  be  ear- 
marked for  planning  of  a  program  in  a 
State,  or  would  a  State  be  required  to 
earmark  its  own  money  for  planning  of 
any  road  in  the  Interstate  System?  I  will 
amend  that  question  by  first  saying  this: 
An  amendment  will  be  offered  either  by 
myself  or  by  my  colleague  from  New 
York  [Mr.  PodellI.  One  should  realize 
that  there  is  a  $250,000  grant  from  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  $259,- 
000,  $100,000  from  the  Ford  Foundation, 
and  $250,000  from  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  avail- 
able for  study  and  planning  of  the  cross- 
Brooklyn  expressway.  At  this  point  I 
would  like  to  raise  an  objection  to  money 
from  other  bureaus  being  earmarked  and 
used  for  the  planning  of  such  an  Inter- 
state System. 

Can  the  gentleman  tell  me  if  any 
money  is  earmarked  for  a  State  to  make 
plans  for  such  a  roadway? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  We  wrote  into  this  leg- 
i>lation  a  specific  prohibition  against 
using  highway  money  for  other  planning 
liurposes. 
Mrs.  KELLY.  In  other  highway  plans? 
Mr.  CRAMER.  In  other  than  highway 
plans.  The  reverse  of  that  question  is 
this:  Can  HUD  money  be  used  to  plan 
highways?  I  would  suggest  that  every 
Member  who  voted  for  the  model  cities 
lirogram  should  realize  that  that  is  what 
it  is  for.  That  is  one  of  its  principal  pur- 
i?oses — for  mass  transit,  including  high- 
V  ays  and  other  transportation  systems. 
Those  who  were  supporting  that  measure 
in  eCfect  were  supporting  those  agencies 
petting  into  the  highway  business,  which 
I  personally  oppose.  I  offered  an  amend- 
!^.ent  to  the  appropriation  bill  to  keep 
them  from  doing  that.  I  would  answer 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York  with 
one  further  remark : 

Specifically  we  voted,  I  think  it  was  in 
•he  1962  act,  for  a  comprehensive  trans- 
i^ortation  planning  process  within  the 
local  community  which  could  be  financed 
with  highway  money,  the  local  commu- 
nity doing  the  planning.  But  that  is  not 
the  same  as  HUD  coming  in  and  telling 


them  how  to  do  it.  That  is  what  I  op- 
pose. That  is  the  reason  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  model  cities  appropri- 
ation when  the  appropriation  bill  was 
before  the  Congress,  and  I  hope  when  it 
comes  up  again  shortly,  we  will  get  sup- 
port for  an  even  stronger  amendment 
this  time. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding.  I  am  interested  in  this  ad- 
dition of  3,000  miles  to  the  Interstate 
System. 

I  listened  to  the  gentleman's  explana- 
tion earlier,  that  it  was  to  fill  gaps  that 
presently  exist  in  the  system.  Is  it  con- 
templated that  this  3,000  miles  is  author- 
ized in  the  same  manner  that  the  initial 
41,000  miles  was  authorized,  namely  that 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  has  the  au- 
thority to  make  commitments  now  to  the 
States  with  regard  to  it,  depending  upon 
the  development  of  State  plans? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Only  on  the  basis  of 
States'  requests.  On  that  basis,  the  an- 
.swer  is  "Yes." 

Mr.  MILLS.  Is  this  to  be  paid  for  out  of 
the  trust  fund? 

Mr.  CRAME:R.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. As  .some  of  this  mileage  is  desig- 
nated, if  we  do  not  have  adequate  money 
in  the  trust  fund,  it  will  mean  a  stretch- 
out of  the  construction  program. 

It  is  a  question  of  the  States'  deter- 
mining where  they  want  to  put  their  pri- 
orities for  construction. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Under  the  existing  legisla- 
tion, the  trust  fund  expires  on  September 
30.  1972.  I  understand  on  the  basis  of 
present  costs  alone  the  trust  fund  would 
have  to  be  extended  until  about  1975  or 
1976  to  complete  the  41.000  miles  pres- 
ently existing.  What  I  am  leading  up  to 
is  this.  Is  this  an  administration  request 
for  3.000  additional  miles  to  be  added  to 
this  system? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  administration  did 
not  request  the  additional  3,000  miles. 
However,  there  was  an  abundance  of 
testimony  heard,  and  this  was  the  opin- 
ion of  the  gentleman  in  the  well  and  of 
the  committee,  and  there  was  no  opposi- 
tion to  it  in  the  committee.  In  my  opin- 
ion, it  is  essential,  because  otherwise  we 
would  have  to  wait  until  1978  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  States  can  construct 
additional  links  and  additional  mileage 
to  correct  problems  in  the  existing  sys- 
tem and  to  make  it  more  fully  operable. 
Mr.  MILLS.  I  would  appreciate  it  if 
somewhere  along  the  line  some  commu- 
nication could  have  been  had  with  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  about 
the  financing  of  it.  There  is  no  pos- 
sibility, as  I  see  it.  that  additional  moneys 
can  be  made  available.  Over  the  protest 
of  users  of  this  system,  we  will  have  to 
stretch  out  existing  taxes.  We  have  done 
it  once. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  attitude  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  will  be  some 
time  in  the  future  when  we  will  have  to 
see  how  much  longer  we  want  these  user 
taxes  to  be  applied  for  roadbullding 
purposes.  I  have  very  serious  question 
about  this  business  of  undertaking  to 
build  3.000  additional  miles  without  at 
least  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 


being  taken  into  the  confidence  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  to  let  us  at 
least  know  the  tax  would  have  to  be 
extended  beyond  1975  or  1978.  perhaps  to 
1981  or  1982  or  1983. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  will  say  this  to  the 
gentleman,  so  far  as  this  Member  is  con- 
cerned, he  would  hope  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  would  hold  hearings  on 
new  taxes  and  put  more  money  into  the 
trust  fund. 

I  will  say  this  gentleman,  in  all  hon- 
esty— and  I  do  not  mean  to  be  argument- 
ative about  this — does  not  know  of  a 
tax,  meaning  the  road  user  tax,  that  is 
more  willingly  paid  when  the  users  know 
the  moneys  are  being  spent  for  highways 
so  the  users  can  better  use  their  auto- 
mobiles they  are  putting  the  gas  into.  I 
do  not  know  of  a  tax  that  is  more 
accepted,  as  compared  to  other  taxes. 

I  will  ask  the  gentleman  further — and 
the  administration  proposed  this  and  it 
is  in  this  bill — the  administration  pro- 
posed one  and  one-quarter  billions  of 
dollars  be  used  for  traffic  problems  in 
urban  areas  and  additional  millions  of 
dollars  for  parking  facilities  in  the  pe- 
ripheral areas  of  the  cities  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  if  the  administra- 
tion discu.ssed  with  the  committee  that 
billion  and  a  half  or  more  dollars  addi- 
tional costs,  which  comes  out  of  the  trust 
fund? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Oh.  no.  We  find  out  after 
these  matters  occur,  generally.  That  is 
why  I  asked  the  gentleman  if  the  admin- 
istration had  recommended  the  3.000 
miles,  because  I  thought  at  lea.st  they 
owed  us  the  courtesy  of  recommending 
how  to  raise  the  money. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  do  not  personally  feel 
a  responsibility  of  liaison,  being  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ai.sle. 

Mr.  MILLS.  This  is  one  of  the  prob- 
lems we  have  in  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  appreciate  that. 
Mr.    MILLS.    Some   other   committee 
makes  commitments. 

I  had  thought  and  hoped  we  could 
have  presented  to  us  probably  some  kind 
of  program  at  the  end  of  the  41.0C0 
miles,  that  would  extend  it  and  phase  it 
out,  because  this  would  not  be  good  for 
the  economy  of  the  country  to  let  this 
program  suddenly  end,  but  to  do  it  in 
this  manner,  in  my  opinion,  delays  and 
interferes  with  the  development  of  an 
additional  20.000  to  25,000  or  30.000 
miles  to  come  onto  the  system  at  the 
end  of  the  completion  of  the  41,000 
miles. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  committee  has 
done  this  without  waiting  and  having 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  Department 
of  Transportation,  given  the  opportu- 
nity of  developing  that  tapering  out  pro- 
gram which  I  believe  is  necessary.  This 
means  that  tapering  out  program  could 
not  come  in  1975  or  1976  but  must  come 
in  1979  or  1980,  at  some  time  down  the 
road. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  agree  then  plans 
should  be  made  now  for  the  after-1975 
highway  program.  The  Congress  passed 
a  joint  resolution  in  1965.  which  came 
out  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
directing  the  Secretary  of  Commerce — 
now    Secretary    of    Transportation — to 
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make  a  highway  needs  study  and  to  sub- 
mit recommendations  to  the  Congress  in 
January  of  1968.  We  are  still  waiting  for 
those  recommendations.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  was  one  who  Insisted 
on  putting  in  a  mlrUmum  amount  of 
mileage  at  this  point,  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adjustments,  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  filling  the  missing  gaps  that  have 
occurred  in  some  instances  because  of 
population  shifts  and  what  have  you.  We 
were  advised  in  the  committee  that  these 
were  critical  and  emergency  matters  and 
could  not  wait  until  1978.  We  felt  a  mini- 
mal amount  of  additional  mileage  was 
justified. 

We  are  aware  of  what  the  gentleman 
suggests,  and  that  is  why  we  put  in  the 
classification  study,  to  get  at  what  the 
gentleman  is  mentioning,  the  long-range 
planning.  I  hope  that  the  administration 
may  eventually  come  forth  with  recom- 
mendations for  the  after-1975  program, 
which  is  now  overdue.  But  we  need  lim- 
ited mileage  fcr  adjustments  now. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  do  not  want  the  gentle- 
n»n  to- misunderstand.  I  am  not  being 
critical  of  him  or  of  his  committee. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that 
before  the  Department  of  Transportation 
permits  this  new  3.000  miles  of  roads  tor 
be  committed,  if  it  passes  the  Congress, 
as  I  am  sure  it  will,  the  Department  of 
Transportation  should  come  to  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  discuss  the 
financing  of  it.  and  not  make  the  com- 
mitments ahead  of  time. 

That  is  always  a  problem  we  face. 
Commitments  are  made  and  money  is 
spent,  and  nothing  is  left  for  us  to  do 
except  to  raise  the  debt  ceiling  or  to  raise 
taxes. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  This  is  quite  off  that 
point,  but  I  want  to  speak  for  a  moment 
and  to  ask  some  questions  about  section 
22  and  section  17. 

As  I  understand  section  22.  it  permits 
the  construction  of  the  three  freeways 
into  the  District.  Is  the  committee 
against  that  or  for  it? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  committee  is  for 
it.  There  are  three  members  of  the  com- 
mittee who  are  opposed  to  it.  3  out  of  34. 

Mrs.  BOLTON  Now.  as  to  section  17. 
the  present  provision  prohibits  freeways 
through  parks  unless  there  is  no  feasible 
and  prudent  alternative  to  the  use  of 
such  land.  Section  17  would  change  this 
to  permit  consideration  of  other  factors, 
such  as  relocation  of  people  and  so  on. 
We  have  a  case  in  Cleveland  on  that 
point,  and  it  is  a  very  serious  matter  to 
Cleveland. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
woman, there  will  be  an  amendment  of- 
fered on  that  subject.  I  support  the  com- 
mittee position,  the  language  in  the  bill, 
because  I  believe  it  does  the  job.  It  does 
not  prohibit  putting  highways  there. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  It  should  prohibit  it. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  If  in  fact  it  is  justified 
and  the  alternative  routes  make  it  pro- 
hibitively costly,  or  otherwise  it  is  essen- 
tial to  be  constructed? 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Of  course,  the  justifi- 
cation always  depends  on  the  point  of 


view  of  the  individual,  and  they  are  not 
always  reliable,  if  you  will  excuse  me  for 
saying  so. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
woman's comments. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman, 
who  la  a  member  of  our  committee. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  Just  wondered,  in 
connection  with  the'  colloquy  between 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas,  about  one  thing. 
As  I  recall,  our  committee  was  told  by 
the  Secretary.  Mr.  Boyd,  he  had  already 
asked  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
for  additional  taxes,  not  for  the  3,000  ad- 
ditional miles  of  the  interstate  highway 
but  merely  to  complete  what  we  have  al- 
ready put  on  the  drawing  board.  That  is 
as  I  recall  the  testimony  of  the  Secre- 
tary. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  understand  there  is  a 
request  before  the  committee  for  consid- 
eration of  additional  user  taxes. 

Mr.  MILLS.  There  Is.  as  the  gentleman 
states,  a  proposal  to  try  to  complete  the 
41.000  miles  at  an  earlier  date. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Very  briefly. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  not  so  sure  it  will  be 
brief.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield,  that  is 
all  right. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  want  to  compliment  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  commit- 
tee and  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  particularly  for  pages  36 
to  43  of  the  report,  on  chapter  5  of  the 
bill. 

This  is  a  new  departure  as  far  as  land 
acquisition  is  concerned  for  necessary 
highway  construction.  Does  not  the  gen- 
tleman agree  with  me  that  we  need  gen- 
eral revision  of  land  acquisition  laws,  and 
is  not  the  gentleman  familiar  with  H.R. 
7078.  which  puts  into  effect  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  made 
after  considerable  investigation  of  cur- 
rent land  acquisition  policies  of  some 
time  back? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  I  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man on  his  sponsorship  of  the  bill  he 
mentions.  I  had  hoped  that  the  commit- 
tee would  get  to  it  this  session.  It  is  quite 
obvious  that  we  will  not.  I  hope  we  can 
get  to  it  early  next  year.  Of  course,  this 
is  a  beginning  in  the  necessary  matter  of 
updating  the  field  of  relocation  of  dis- 
placed persons  and  businesses. 

Mr.  HALL.  But  it  does  apply  to  other 
areas  where  land  must  be  acquired,  such 
as  reclamation  projects  and  forest  proj- 
ects and  national  parks  and  impounded 
reservoirs,  missile  sites,  and  others.  Our 
general  bill  is  much  more  general  and  it 
measures  damages  in  a  greater  amount 
and  redefines  the  measure  of  damages. 
If  I  might  call  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers, this  can  be  found  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  March  13,  1967,  where 
this  bill  is  explained. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man I  hope  this  is  a  forerunner  and  one 
of  the  leading  provisions  for  proper  ac- 
quisition of  right-of-way  and  relocation 
for  all  prognuns  of  the  Government  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  certainly  appreciate  that 


comment  and  hope  that  we  can  make  it 
come  to  pass. 

Will  the  gentleman  answer  one  ques- 
tion? Is  there  anything  in  this  current 
bill.  H.R.  17134,  which  would  authorize 
the  Department  of  Transportation  to 
delegate  approval  for  any  of  its  programs 
to  other  departments  which,  in  turn, 
might,  as  happens  in  the  model  cities 
program,  or  urban  transit,  be  delegated 
to  some  union  such  as  the  Amalgamated 
Transit  Workers  Union  for  approval' 
This  is  done  under  the  model  cities  pro- 
gram, in  the  mass  transit  section. 
wherein  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  delegated  and  re- 
quired the  Secretai-y  of  Labors  position 
and  that  in  turn  required  the  contract, 
even  though  precluded  the  various  State.s 
and  municipalities  by  law.  to  be  author- 
ized and  OK'd  by  some  bargaining  body 
or  union. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Tliere  is  nothing  in  this 
bill  to  accomplish  that.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  specifically  restrict  spending 
highway  money  for  other  than  highway 
purposes,  for  a  study  or  otherwise. 
Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  CellerI. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
authorized  in  this  bill  some  $3.8  billion 
for  the  fiscal  year  1969  and  $4  billion  each 
for  a  number  of  years  thereafter.   An 
amendment  is  going  to  be  offered  by  our 
distinguished   colleague   from   Brooklyn 
I  Mr.   PoDELLl.   which   will   affect   the.se 
authorizations  and  provide  that  none  of 
them  shall  be  used  as  an  authorization 
for  appropriations  for  what  is  known  as 
the  Cross-Brooklyn  Expressway.  The  De- 
partment of  Transportation.  I  under- 
stand, has  approved  this  expressway.  No 
hearings  have  been  held  concerning  that 
expressway  for  Brooklyn.  The  views  of 
the  citizens  of  Brooklyn  affected  by  the 
expressway  have  not  been  heard.  Tho.se 
views  should  not  be  disregarded.  Con- 
gressman Rodney,  Carey,  Brasco,  Mur- 
phy, PoDELL.  and  Mrs.  Kelly,  represent 
Brooklyn.  We  are  all  unalterably  opposed 
to     this     Cross-Brooklyn     Expressway 
which  has  apparently  been  recommended 
by  the  Department  of  Transportation. 
The  residents  along  this  proposed  route 
are  greatly  disturbed,  agitated,  and  wor- 
ried. They  would  not  only  be  discom- 
moded, but  in  most  instances  they  would 
be  dispossessed  of  homes  that  they  have 
had  for  a  lifetime.  The  area  is  replete 
with  thousands  of  one-  and  two-family 
houses.  Those  homes  might  be  demol- 
ished or  greatly  damaged.  Irreparable 
damage  would  be  done  and  done  need- 
lessly. Originally  the  route,  this  inter- 
state route,  was  to  go  across  what  is 
known  as  Atlantic  Avenue  in  Brooklyn. 
And,  that  would  be  along  an  industrial 
route  where  there  are  comparatively  fev.' 
homes. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  be  my 
thought,  for  this  expressway  to  go  the 
other  route,  along  Atlantic  Avenue.  That 
avenue,  which  cuts  through  in  this  res- 
idential area.  It  is  an  industrial  area— 
quite  suitable  for  a  Cross-Brooklyn  Ex- 
pressway. It  would  thus  greatly  benefit 
the  business  and  industrial  community. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  the  members  of 
Brooklyn  hope  that  the  other  members 
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of  this  committee  will  join  us  so  that  none 
of  this  authori.'.ation  will  be  used  as  in- 
tended by  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  the  seven  Member.s 
who  represent  Brooklyn  ask  you  to  join 
us,  appropriately,  when  this  amendment 
is  offered  to  help  us  prevent  the  rape  of 
Brooklyn,  because  that  is  exactly  what  it 
is.  It  would  do  great  harm  and  damage  to 
thousands  and  thousands  of  our  constit- 
uents in  that  area. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  IMr.  Wright]. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  MahonI. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright! 
gets  into  the  main  text  of  his  remarks,  I 
would  like  to  express  concern  about  a 
matter  and  ask  a  question.  Now,  this  bill 
contains  a  provision  to  add  3.000  miles  to 
the  presently  authorized  Interstate  Sys- 
tem. I  thoroughly  support  this  provision 
and  I  hope  that  eventually  it  may  be  ex- 
panded beyond  that. 

Mr.  Chali-man,  I  realize  there  are  prob- 
lems here  with  regard  to  the  actual  con- 
struction of  this  additional  mileage.  Be- 
cause of  a  number  of  factors  it  may  not 
take  place  immediately  but  long-range 
plans  must  be  made  and  additional  routes 
must  be  designated  as  part  of  the  Inter- 
state System. 

For  instance,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  repre- 
.sent  as  part  of  my  district  the  city  of 
Lubbock,  a  city  of  more  than  150,000  peo- 
ple that  is  more  than  100  miles  in  any 
direction  from  the  Interstate  System. 
The  city  of  Lubbock  is  my  hometown. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright]  comment  upon 
the  situation  represented  with  respect  to 
the  additional  mileage  and  extension  of 
the  Interstate  System. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  ( Mr.  Mahon  1  for  raising  the 
question  with  respect  to  the  situation 
regarding  the  city  of  Lubbock.  It  is  one 
of  those  cities  which  the  committee  had 
imder  its  active  consideration  when  it 
provided  two  measures  of  relief. 

First,  as  the  gentleman  knows,  we  pro- 
pose adding  3.000  miles  to  the  Interstate 
System.  Second,  we  provide  a  means 
for  bringing  certain  already  completed 
mileage  from  the  primary  system  onto 
the  Interstate  System  when  that  exist- 
ing mileage  meets  certain  .standards.  It 
is  my  opinion  that  either  of  these  meas- 
ures could  be  applicable  to  the  Lubbock 
situation. 

Obviously  it  was  the  intent  of  those 
who  planned  this  program  in  1956 — and 
it  was  clearly  stipulated— that  every  city 
In  the  United  States  of  as  many  as  100,- 
000  people  would  be  connected  into  this 
network  of  concrete  which  is  the  Inter- 
state Highway  System. 

Some  of  the  cities  which  were  not  at 
that  time  considered  qualified  by  reason 
of  population  have  since  that  time  be- 
come clearly  qualified  by  reason  of  popu- 
lation growth. 

Many  of  the  cities  of  America  have 
grown  very  rapidly  in  the  intervening 


decade,  and  Lubbock.  Tex.,  Is  one  of 
them.  Lubbock  has  experienced  a  very 
appreciable  growth.  Emphatically  it 
qualifies  as  containing  well  In  excess  of 
100.000  people,  and  by  every  rule  of  rea- 
son it  should  be  connected  with  the  In- 
terstate System. 

It  was  partly  in  consideration  of  In- 
advertent omi.ssions  of  this  type,  and  also 
in  consideration  of  many  relatively  short 
gaps  where  interconnecting  links  are 
vitally  needed  now  to  promote  and  fa- 
cilitate the  smooth  and  steady  flow  of 
traffic  over  the  Interstate  System  that 
the  committee  included  in  the  bill  the 
two  provisions  I  mentioned. 

Rather  than  the  previously  authorized 
41.000  miles  we  have  provided  that  the 
Interstate  System  shall  contain  44.000 
miles.  The  committee  corresponded  with 
all  of  the  States  in  an  attempt  to  adduce 
from  the  respective  State  highway  ad- 
ministrators their  own  individual,  most 
critical,  and  most  urgent  needs  for  link- 
ing up  the  system.  We  did  not  ask  what 
ultimately  they  would  like  to  have  under 
the  most  ideal  situation.  We  asked  what 
immediate  and  pressing  needs  exist 
today. 

There  appeared  subsequently  before 
the  committee  a  gentleman  who  repre- 
sents the  State  highway  department 
from  the  gentleman's  owti  State.  Mr. 
Dingwall,  the  State  highway  engineer. 
He  discussed  several  needs.  Among  them 
he  discussed  with  the  committee  the  need 
mentioned  by  the  gentleman  concerning 
the  city  of  Lubbock. 

I  mig^ht  add  that  in  order  to  qualify 
for  inclusion  within  this  additional  3,000 
miles,  the  appropriate  State  highway  au- 
thority must  make  application  for  such 
an  inclusion  to  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  and  it  then  must  be  approved  by 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 

Obviously  3,000  miles  is  not  a  great 
amount  of  highway  mileage  when  we 
divide  it  among  the  50  States.  Not  all 
problems  can  be  rectified  nor  all  needs 
met  by  this  extension  of  the  system. 

Second,  the  committee  provided  on 
page  40  of  the  bill,  under  section  15.  an 
arrangement  for  additions  to  the  Inter- 
state System  by  designation.  Let  me  read 
a  portion  of  this  section: 

Whenever  the  Secretary  determines  that  a 
highway  on  the  Federal-aid  primary  system 
meets  all  of  the  standards  of  a  highway  on 
the  Interstate  System  and  that  such  highway 
is  a  logical  addition  or  connection  to  the  In- 
terstate System,  he  may,  upon  the  affirmative 
recommendation  of  the  State  or  States  in- 
volved, designate  such  highway  as  a  part  of 
the  Interstate  System. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  additional  time. 

Quite  clearly  the  highways  connect- 
ing the  city  of  Lubbock  with  the  city  of 
Amarillo  and  with  U.S.  20.  as  well  as  cer- 
tain other  highways  that  connect  the 
city  in  an  easterly  direction  with  some 
of  the  other  cities  of  the  State  could 
qualify  as  logical  additions  or  connec- 
tions with  the  Interstate  System. 

It  is  my  impression,  after  having  dis- 
cussed this  particular  matter  with  the 
State  highway  engineer  from  the  State 


of  Texas,  that  certain  of  these  highways 
may  well  meet  the  standards  of  a  high- 
way on  the  Interstate  System,  and  it  may 
conceivably  be  that  a  .solution  would  be 
found  in  this  paragraph  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  appre- 
ciate the  statement  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas.  I  also  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity of  appearing  ijefore  the  commit- 
tee. I  do  hope  that  these  provisions  can 
be  maintained  in  the  final  version  of  this 
legislation ,  and  that  .something  can  be 
done  to  meet  the  situation  which  we 
have  been  discussing. 

I  appreciate  the  cooperation  and  the 
attitude  of  the  committee  in  regard  to 
the  problem  with  which  we  are  con- 
fronted. 

Again  I  thank  the  gentleman  very 
much  for  yielding. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  jielding. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  here  in 
the  House,  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  the  Subcommittee  on  Roads  and 
its  great  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  Congressman  Kluczynski.  which 
has  done  in  this  instance  exactly  what 
they  told  the  Congress  last  year  they 
would  do  in  bringing  this  Federal  High- 
way Aid  Act  of  1968  to  the  Congress.  I 
appreciate  the  committee  hearing  me  in 
behalf  of  Louisiana ;  my  aiKuments  were 
based  solely  on  need. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  amount 
of  colloquy  here  today  between  different 
Members  about  the  proposed  additional 
3,000  miles  to  fill  gaps  in  the  Interstate 
System — and  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  M'iHONl  who  preceded  me  was  in- 
volved in  a  similar  colloquy 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  yield  3  additional 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  further,  in  the  interest  of 
legislative  history  for  the  future  the 
gentleman  made  a  very  clarifying  state- 
ment about  what  this  additional  3.000 
miles  was  supposed  to  be.  In  my  opinion, 
but  there  still  seems  to  be  some  misun- 
derstanding. Am  I  not  right,  in  assuming 
from  what  has  developed,  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Roads  to  recommend  the  addition 
of  3.000  additional  miles  to  the  Interstate 
System  not  to  expand  it.  but  to  fill  in  the 
gaps  and  correct  the  deficiencies  which 
experience  shows  us  have  developed  and 
as  is  always  necessary  since  the  specifics 
cannot  be  written  into  the  bill  the  report 
was  used  for  greater  detail  to  express 
what  was  intended? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  has  accurately  described 
the  purpose  and  intent  of  the  committee. 
Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Was  it  not  the 
intention  of  the  committee  to  convey  the 
congressional  Intent  In  making  some  rec- 
ommendations about  where  some  of 
these  serious  gaps  existed  in  delineating 
some  areas  which  were  obvious  gaps?  I 
refer  to  the  examples  of  deficiencies  out- 
lined in  the  report  one  of  which  exists  in 
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Louisiana  between  Shreveport  and  New 
Orleans. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Yes;  the  gentleman  Is 
correct. 

If  the  gentleman  will  refer  to  page  4 
of  the  committee  report,  he  will  see  that 
the  committee  sought  to  delineate  cer- 
tain examples  of  the  obvious  and  serious 
gaps  in  the  system  which  have  prevented 
Its  being  the  continuous  Interconnected 
network  which  the  Congress  intended. 

In  the  middle  of  the  paragraph  on 
page  4,  are  listed  a  number  of  such  ex- 
amples. This  is  not  Intended  to  be  all  in- 
clusive, but  these  were  some  of  the  most 
glaring  instances  which  were  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  committee,  and  the 
committee  thought  it  wise  to  express  In 
specific  terms  exactly  what  we  had  In 
mind.  So  if  tne  gentleman  will  refer  to 
page  4.  he  will  see  some  of  the  examples 
which  the  committee  felt  were  particu- 
larly significant  and  illustrative  of  the 
type  of  connecting  links  for  which  the 
additional  3.000  miles  are  being  provided 
I  believe-omissions  in  the  present  system, 
tht  .specific  example  cited  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana,  is  included  in  this 
listing. 

Mr  WAGGONNER  And  it  is  the  con- 
gressional intent  that  this  is  for  the 
guidance  of  the  States  and  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration:  is  that  not 
correct?  These  gaps  should,  as  glaring 
examples,  be  programed  out  of  the  new 
3.000  mile-  to  correct  previous  errors? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  That  is  precisely  the 
purpose  that  the  committee  had  in  mind 
in  preparing  the  committee  report. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman very  much.  We  can  do  no  less  and 
we  must  add  this  mileage  to  correct 
these  errors. 

Mr  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  As  the  gentleman  knows. 
I  appeared  before  the  committee  in  the 
hope  that  we  might  be  able  to  connect 
the  Interstate  route  between  El  Paso 
and  Houston  with  the  capital  of  the 
State.  Austin,  by  means  of  an  alternate 
loop. 

As  I  understand  the  gentleman's  ex- 
planation. 3.000  miles  would  be  allocated, 
and  the  State  of  Texas  would  be  .liven  a 
portion  as  its  entitlement.  I  understand 
further  that  the  determination  or  the 
decision  as  to  the  precise  location  of  this 
mileage  within  the  State  would  result 
primarily  from  the  recommendation  of 
the  State  highway  commission. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  sentleman  is  ex- 
actly correct.  Prior  to  inclusion  of  any 
specific  mileage,  application  must  be 
made  by  the  State  or  States  involved. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  The  gentleman  knows 
the  great  need  for  the  type  of  loop  that 
I  earlier  described.  Such  alternate  routes 
exist  elsewhere  in  the  State  and  In  the 
Nation,  and  I  know  the  responsible  au- 
thorities will  keep  that  consideration  in 
mind. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  legislation. 


As  I  understand  It.  when  the  gentle- 
man refers  to  missing  links,  this  is  more 
or  less  predetermined  by  the  engineers  as 
to  the  need  and  location  prior  to  the 
writing  of  this  legislation;  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  As  I  understand  the 
question  of  the  gentleman,  the  answer 
would  be  that  the  committee  upon  de- 
termining that  this  was  the  right  and 
necessary  thing  to  do.  circulated  a  ques- 
tionnaire to  the  responsible  highway  of- 
ficials in  the  various  States.  We  asked 
each  State  highway  official  to  enumerate 
for  us  those  glaring  and  urgent  needs 
for  Interstate  connections  within  their 
particular  States. 

As  a  result  of  those  replies  that  the 
committee  received,  and  I  must  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  some  of  the  States  did 
not  make  any  response — the  commit- 
tee determined  that  3,000  miles  was  a 
minimum  necessary  to  connect  up  the 
system  and  fill  In  the  missing  gaps  and 
that  It  would  be  wise  to  hold  the  exten- 
sion to  such  a  minimum  figure  for  the 
reasons  mentioned  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills  1. 
the  question  of  financing  and  the  prob- 
lem of  continuously  stretching  out  the 
completion  of  the  program. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  In  other  words,  this  is 
predetermined  as  to  the  need.  You  do 
not  just  shift  these  miles  from  one  part 
of  the  State  to  another  to  accommodate 
some  public  official,  should  he  be  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  or  any  other  public  of- 
ficial? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  No.  We  do  not.  The 
gentleman  is  correct.  The  committee 
made  an  earnest  effort  to  consider  the 
question  of  demonstrated  need. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  It  is  based  upon  need 
statistics,  and  the  recommendations  of 
the  highway  experts? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Precisely  so. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  It  is  subsequently  to 
be  determined,  not  at  this  time  In  this 
bill,  where  those  new  connections  will 
be.  It  is  only  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee and  the  actual  determination  Is 
to  be  made  subsequently  by  the  high- 
way commission  of  the  State  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Governor  and  the 
public  administrator.  Do  I  state  the  sit- 
uation correctly? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  If  I  may  be  quite  spe- 
cific In  replying  to  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana,  the  recommendations  which 
the  committee  has  made  are  indeed  rec- 
ommendations. It  is  not  intended  that 
the  list  be  all-inclusive.  I  should  not 
want  to  leave  the  impression  that  these 
are  the  only  places,  by  any  manner  of 
means,  where  the  committee  expects  to 
see  connecting  links  constructed  in  the 
existing  system.  The  list  we  have  In- 
cluded on  page  4  of  the  committee  re- 
port is  illustrative  of  the  congressional 
mtent  in  authorizing  the  additional 
mileage. 

It  is  expected  by  the  committee.  I 
think  I  should  say.  that  very  serious  con- 
sideration should  be  given  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads  to  those  recom- 
mendations. It  is  the  understanding  of 
the  committee  that  each  of  these  spe- 
cific needs  we  have  listed  comes  with 
the  affirmative  recommendation  of  the 
State  or  States  involved. 


Mr.  PASSMAN.  But  a  State  highway 
commissioner  could  designate  a  different 
location  and  have  It  considered.  It  would 
have  to  be  from  the  State  highway  com- 
mission; it  would  not  be  at  the  Wash- 
ington level. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  gentleman  Is  ex- 
actly correct. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  for  the 
amendments  which  have  been  added  to 
the  highway  beautlflcatlon  section  of 
the  bill,  amendments  which  I  understand 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with.  In  attempting  to 
define  "agreement"  on  the  question  of 
billboard  control,  some  of  us  who  may  not 
have  been  so  enraptured  by  the  old  word- 
ing feel  that  we  are  making  some  prog- 
ress. 

The  committee  has  Inserted  the  provi- 
sion that  in  lieu  of  an  agreement  reached 
by  negotiations  between  the  State  and 
the  Federal  authority,  the  State  author- 
ity or  a  bona  fide  local  zoning  board  may 
define  what  Is  "customary  use."  and  that 
will  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  an  agreement 

I  would  like  to  suggest  to  the  gentle- 
man that,  at  the  appropriate  time,  we 
would  like  to  have  inserted  In  the  act  the 
words  "imzoned  commercial  or  Industrial 
areas,"  referring  to  those  areas  that  are 
actually  being  used  for  that  purpose,  so 
that  the  State  might  in  good  faith  make 
a  finding  in  this  regard  also,  and  this 
might  in  effect  be  in  the  nature  of  a 
grandfather's  clause  for  commercial  and 
industrial  uses  that  are  actually  in  ex- 
istence. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments made  by  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri. As  he  is  aware,  and  as  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  are  aware,  the  commit- 
tee has  had  a  very  difficult  time  in  tryina 
to  reconcile  beauty  and  business.  We  have 
tried  to  define  a  policy  that  would  ser^ 
both  commerce  and  conservation,  and 
promote  both  quantity  and  quality  in 
American  life  as  it  exists  along  our  high- 
ways. We  believe  we  have  made  some 
appreciable  strides  towards  making  this 
program  acceptable  to  the  States. 

For  example,  we  have  provided,  in  th? 
bill,  as  the  gentleman  has  observed,  that 
where  a  State  or  a  bona  fide  local  zoniiv- 
authority  has  made  a  determination  ;  -> 
to  what  actually  constitutes  customaiv 
use.  that  this  determination  would  then 
be  accepted  by  the  Federal  Government. 
The  committee  believes  that  this  Is  con- 
sistent with  the  legislative  purposes  orlci- 
nally  expressed  in  the  highway  beautif.- 
cation  bill  in  1965  and  that  it  will  re- 
move certain  anxieties  on  the  part  of  se'.  - 
eral  of  the  States.  If  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri.  I  would  see  no 
major  objection  to  Including  some  such 
language  as  the  gentleman  has  recom- 
mended. 

Some  comment  has  been  made  earlier 
today  concerning  the  financial  authoriza- 
tion In  this  bill  for  highway  beautifica- 
tion. 

Any  fairminded  analysis  will  reveal 
that  this  is  truly  a  minimum  authoriza- 
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lion  We  have  divided  the  administra- 
tions  request  by  10.  We  have  reduced 
the  amount  the  Department  asked  by  a 
full  90  percent. 

The  bill  would  authorize  only  $500,000 
for  billboard  control,  only  $1  million  for 
junkyard  screening  activities,  and  only 
$7  million  for  the  scenic  enhancement 
section.  In  each  instance,  the  figure  is  ex- 
actly one-tenth  of  the  amount  requested 
by  the  administration.  It  Is,  In  this  in- 
.stance.  a  "bare-bones"  authorization. 

While  we  recognize  that  beautlficatlon 
efforts  may  not  command  a  high  priority 
in  times  of  austerity  budgets,  we  do  be- 
lieve it  is  in  keeping  with  the  public  de- 
sire to  keep  the  progrsun  at  least  alive. 
The  Vietnam  war  cannot  last  forever. 
The  American  people  want  us  to  preserve 
a  certain  amount  of  attractiveness  in 
their  environment,  a  certain  amount  of 
scenic  beauty,  a  few  opportunities  to 
view  a  lovely  landscape,  a  little  bit  of 
granduer  In  our  life,  and  a  chance  now 
and  again  for  serene  reflection.  This  we 
feel  is  the  least  that  we  can  do. 
Mr.  RANDALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Federal-aid  highway 
bill  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
E>ubllc  Works.  The  entire  committee  and 
particularly  its  able  chairman,  George 
Fallon,  and  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  KluczynskiI,  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Roads,  are 
to  be  commended  for  the  fine  job  which 
has  been  done  in  this  bill  in  providing 
for  our  Nation's  road  needs. 

The  bin  as  reported  by  the  committee 
contains  many  important  provisions 
which  will  so  a  long  way  toward  reduc- 
ing the  tragic  toll  on  our  highways  and 
■educing  the  choking  traffic  congestion 
in  our  cities.  Among  the  bill's  most  signif- 
icant provisions  are:  A  3.000-mile  addi- 
tion to  the  Interstate  Highway  System; 
an  increase  of  $125  million  annually  for 
traffic  operations  in  urban  areas:  an  in- 
crease above  administration  recom- 
mendations in  highway  safety  spending; 
and  provisions  for  the  establishment  of 
,'  demonstration  program  for  fringe 
parking  areas  near  our  major  cities. 

Especially  noteworthy  is  the  commit- 
tee's recommendation  that  authorized 
mileage  for  the  Interstate  Highway  Sys- 
tem be  increased  from  41.000  miles  to 
^4.000  miles.  This  3.000-mile  addition  Is 
an  absolute  necessity  if  we  are  to  tie  the 
loose  ends  in  the  presently  authorized 
-ystem. 

It  is  ridiculous  for  an  interstate  high- 
way to  come  to  an  abrupt  end  at  a  busy 
intersection  in  the  middle  of  a  city.  It 
IS  illogical  to  leave  the  two  largest  cities 
in  a  major  State  unconnected  by  inter- 
state highway,  yet  these  are  exactly  the 
cases  In  at  least  a  few  instances. 

I  believe  the  committee  was  wise  In 
suggesting  the  3.000-mile  addition  to 
close  these  and  other  gaps  in  the  present 
system.  I  also  feel  that  the  committee 
was  right  to  mention  specific  examples 
of  the  kind  of  situations  the  3,000-mlle 
addition  Is  designed  to  remedy. 

While  the  "missing  links"  cited  in  the 
report   certainly   are   not  all  of  those 


which  could  have  been  mentioned  as  ob- 
vious gaps  in  the  Interstate  System,  the 
examples  will  serve  as  useful  guidelines 
to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  in  al- 
locating the  3,000  miles  to  the  States. 

In  my  own  area  of  Florida  there  are 
several  examples  of  exactly  the  kind  of 
missing  link  which  the  committee  cites 
in   favorably   recommending   the  3.000- 
mile  interstate   highway   addition  con- 
tained in  the  bill.  Miami,  the  State's  larg- 
est urban  area  with  well  over  a  million 
people,  has  no  interstate  link  with  the 
State's  second  largest  urban  area,  Tam- 
pa-St.  Petersburg,  which  itself  has  a  mil- 
lion residents.  Of  equal  importance  is  the 
lack  of  interstate  highways  serving  the 
large  metropolitan   area  south  of   the 
present  terminus  1-95  In  downtown  Mi- 
ami. More  than  a  million  people  south 
of  the  present  terminus  have  no  ready 
access   to   the   Interstate   System.   This 
same  area  is  the  home  of  an  extensive 
agricultural  industry  and  is  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  industrial,  commercial, 
and  residential  areas  in  the  entire  Na- 
tion. It  is  also  the  site  of  several  major 
defense  Installations. 

These  missing  links  in  th.^  Interstate 
System  could  and  should  be  remedied 
from  the  3,000-mlle  interstate  highway 
addition  contained  in  the  present  bill. 
Interstate  75  should  be  extended  south 
from  Tampa  to  Miami  southward  to 
Homestead,  Fla.  Interstate  95  also 
should  be  extended  from  its  present  ter- 
minus In  Miami  to  a  point  south  of 
Homestead.  Fla..  with  high  priority  be- 
ing given  in  any  future  addition  to  the 
Interstate  System  to  extending  1-95 
.south  to  Key  West. 

The  logic  of  extending  1-75  from 
Tampa  to  Miami  is  all  but  irrefutable. 
I  and  my  colleagues  in  the  Florida  con- 
gressional delegation  have  been  stating 
the  need  for  constructing  this  highway 
for  more  than  a  decade. 

At  present  1-75  ends  in  Tampa  more 
than  250  miles  from  Miami.  U.S.  41,  the 
only  road  now  linking  the  two  cities  is 
an  antiquated,  narrow  two-lane  high- 
way with  many  bridge  abutments,  nar- 
row shoulders,  and  deep  canals  on  both 
sides.  This  highway  is  totally  inadequate 
and  unsafe  for  the  tremendous  volume 
of  traffic  between  the  two  cities. 

The  need  for  the  extension  of  1-95 
southward  from  its  present  terminus  to 
a  point  south  of  Homestead,  Fla..  is 
equallv  compelling.  The  route  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  this  road  would  serve  the  heart 
of  the  southern  half  of  the  Miami  met- 
ropolitan area  with  more  than  400,000 
people  who  do  not  now  have  easy  access 
to  the  Interstate  System.  It  would  insure 
orderly  economic  growth  by  relieving 
traffic  coneestion  which  threatens  to 
choke  the  area's  future  expansion. 

Extension  of  1-95  would  also  provide 
direct  access  via  the  Interstate  System 
to  the  major  Tactical  Air  Command  fa- 
cility at  Homestead  Air  Force  Base.  This 
base,  together  with  the  Key  West  Naval 
Air  Station,  are  the  primary  response 
bases  of  the  Continental  Air  Defense 
Command  for  any  aggressive  attacks 
from  Communist  Cuba  which  lies  less 
than  200  miles  south  of  Miami. 

An  extension  of  1-75  southward  from 
its  junction  with  downtown  Miami's 
East-West   Expressway   to   Homestead, 


Fla.,  is  an  essential  part  of  Dade  Coun- 
ty's transportation  plans.  This  road 
would  insure  direct  access  to  the  Inter- 
state System  for  the  tremendous  amount 
of  agricultural  produce  which  is  shipped 
northward  from  the  major  agricultural 
center  located  in  southern  Dade  County. 
Construction  of  this  leg  of  1-75  would  ac- 
celerate and  insure  a  steady  flow  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  from  the  Redlands 
area  to  all  points  of  the  South.  North,  and 
Midwest  without  further  adding  to  the 
traffic  congestion  of  downtown  Miami. 
This  highway  would  also  provide  a  .sec- 
ond important  Internal  line  of  trans- 
portation to  Homestead  Air  Force  Base. 

In  addition  to  the  obvious  impact 
which  completion  of  the.se  vitally  needed 
roads  would  have  on  residential,  com- 
mercial, and  Industrial  location  of  south 
Florida,  these  roads  would  also  serve  mil- 
lions of  visitors  who  each  year  go  to  south 
Florida  from  all  over  the  United  States. 
The  roads  would  help  make  their  vaca- 
tions easier  and  more  enjoyable  by  al- 
lowing them  to  quickly  and  safely  reach 
.such  outstanding  natural  areas  south  of 
Miami  as  tlie  Everglades  National  Park, 
the  John  Pennekamp  State  Park,  and 
the  beautififul  Florida  Keys. 

In  summary.  I  believe  that  it  is  clear 
that  this  3,000-mile  addition  to  the  inter- 
state system  is  vitally  necessary  and 
should  have  the  support  of  each  and 
every  member  of  the  House  of  Represen- 

tfl.tiV6S 

I  am  certain  that  an  objective  analysis 
of  Florida's  road  needs  will  show  that  the 
three  highway  lengths  which  I  cited 
ought  to  be  constructed  under  the  au- 
thorization of  3.000  additional  miles.  I 
have  urged  the  State  Road  Board  of  Flor- 
ida to  submit  a  priority  request  for  these 
roads  to  the  Department  of  Tran.sporta- 
tlon  as  soon  as  this  bill  becomes  law. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  legi.slatlon  and.  in  par- 
ticular, section  13  which  adds  3.000  miles 
to  the  Interstate  Highway  System.  Co- 
lumbus. Ga..  located  In  the  Third  Con- 
gressional District  which  I  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  representing,  is  one  of  the  largest 
cities  in  the  Nation  which  is  not  served 
by  an  interstate  highway. 

Our  equities  seem  to  be  similar  to  tho.se 
of  Lubbock.  Tex.,  and  I  am  sure  Colum- 
bus, Ga.,  would  be  given  the  .same  pri- 
ority as  that  fine  city. 

In  addition,  one  of  the  largest  military 
installations  in  the  country.  Port  Ben- 
ning.  is  located  adjacent  to  Columbus. 

The  State  Highway  Department  of 
Georgia  has  established  an  interstate 
highway  connector  from  Columbus  to 
the  Warner  Robins.  Ga..  area,  as  the  fir.st 
priority  for  additional  interstate  high- 
way mileage  in  the  State.  Such  a  con- 
nector would  link  Robins  Air  Force  Base 
in  Warner  Robins  with  Fort  Benning, 
and  additional  expansion  of  the  inter- 
state system  westward  could  link  Max- 
well Air  Force  Base,  Montgomery,  Ala., 
Craig  Air  Force  Base,  Selma.  Ala.;  and 
Meridian  Naval  Auxiliary  Air  Station. 
Meridian.  Miss. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  plans  constitute 
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a  vital  link  in  our  defense  system  of 
highways. 

Such  a  connector  from  Columbus  to 
the  Warner  Robins  area  would  give  us 
access  to  1-75  and  1-16.  which  is  vitally 
necessary. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
most  grateful  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Wright  1.  a  member  of  the 
committee,  was  good  enough  to  yield  to 
me  that  I  might  discuss  with  him  the 
highway  beautiflcation  section  of  H.R. 
17134. 

As  I  may  have  indicated,  I  shall  offer, 
at  the  proper  time,  under  the  5-minute 
rule,  an  amendment  at  line  4,  page  26 
of  H.R.  17134.  My  proposed  amendment 
is.  in  fact,  the  addition  of  only  a  few 
words  to  a  committee  amendment  added 
at  that  point  to  the  1965  act,  being  Public 
Law  89-285. 

During  debate  in  1965.  I  recall  there 
was  an  effort  to  retain  the  major  benefits 
that  can  come  from  highway  beautiflca- 
tion  and,  at  the  same  time,  recognize  that 
beautiflcatlon  must  be  tempered  or 
moderated  to  a  measure  or  degree  that 
will  not  completely  or  entirely  put  out  of 
business  the  thousands  of  roadside  enter- 
prises, including  the  rural  outdoor  adver- 
tising companies  and  thousands  of 
afBliated  motels  which  cannot  continue 
to  exist  without  some  rural  signs. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  is  to 
be  commended  for  its  efforts  to  provide  a 
wording  which  will  be  accepted  in  lieu 
of  controls  by  agreement.  This  means 
whenever  a  State  authority  or  a  bona  flde 
local  zoning  authority  has  made  a  deter- 
mination of  customary  use.  then  such 
a  ruling  will  be  valid  in  lieu  of  con- 
trols by  agreement  with  the  Bureau  of 
Roads. 

My  amendment  will  simply  add  to  the 
determination  of  customary  use  the  de- 
termination by  a  State  authority  or  bona 
fide  local  zoning  authority  of  those  un- 
zoned  commercial  or  industrial  areas 
which  actually  exist  in  reality. 

In  other  words,  along  the  roadside 
there  may  be  existing  commercial  or  in- 
dustrial areas  which  have  been  there 
long  before  zoning  was  enacted.  Some- 
times these  areas  are  referred  to  as  non- 
conforming uses.  Whatever  the  descrip- 
tion there  is  a  use  which  exists  or  an 
industry  is  then  and  there  in  operation. 
Whether  by  virtue  of  the  grandfather 
clause,  or  whatever  mode  of  acceptance, 
if  the  State  authority  concurs  these  areas 
should  be  accepted  In  lieu  of  controls  by 
agreement.  This  is  just  a  matter  of  ordi- 
nary commonsense  that  when  a  roadside 
area  is  being  used  by  business  or  Indus- 
try it  has  a  right  to  continue  to  operate. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  reach  the  conclu- 
sion why  such  an  area  was  not  the  ap- 
propriate location  for  outdoor  adver- 
tising. 

Some  of  the  most  widely  criticized  re- 
quirements of  the  1965  act  were  those 
relating  to  the  definitions  of  "customary 
use"  as  these  apply  to  billboard  con- 
trol. The  same  is  true  with  the  meaning 
of  "unzoned  commercial  and  industrial 
areas,"  as  these  terms  are  applied  to 
billboard  control.  The  responsibility  for 
making  both  determinations  should  be 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  States  or 
appropriate  local  jurisdictions. 

I  hope  my  amendment  proves  to  be  a 


noncontroversial  amendment.  It  is 
needed  to  further  clarify  the  Intent  of 
the  committee  under  the  old  law.  The 
amendment  I  have  offered  should  be  a 
step  toward  arriving  at  an  agreement  as 
to  what  amounts  to  the  so-called  un- 
zoned commercial  or  industrial  areas. 
The  amendment  which  I  will  offer  does 
not  strike  off  in  a  new  course,  but,  hope- 
fully, will  supplement  and  further 
strengthen  the  amendment  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works.  It  is  my  hope  the 
members  of  the  Public  Works  Committee 
will  agree  that  the  words  which  we  will 
add  are  right  in  step  with  the  Intentions 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
does  the  gentleman  from  Florida  have 
any  further  requests  for  time? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  have  requests  for  20 
minutes,  and  possibly  some  unanimous 
consent  requests. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  promised  to 
have  the  Committee  rise  by  6:45  pjn. 
I  hoped  we  could  do  so.  Otherwise  we 
win  not  complete  the  debate. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  We  will  do  our  best  to 
cooperate  with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  have  a  request 
for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
( Mr.  H.\RSHA  I . 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  shall  not 
use  the  5  minutes. 

I  would  like  to  get  the  attention  of  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  for  one 
or  two  questions. 

An  Ohio  citizen  has  written  to  me  that 
he  is  concerned  about  items  3.  4.  5,  6,  7, 
and  8  on  page  23.  and  9  on  page  24  of  the 
bill.  He  seemed  to  be  of  the  opinion  that 
the  authorized  funds  for  those  particular 
programs  or  roadways  would  be  appro- 
priated out  of  Highway  trust  funds 
rnther  than  out  of  the  general  fund. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  That  would  be  out 
of  the  general  fund. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  That  was  my  imder- 
standing.  I  just  wanted  to  clarify  it. 
These  programs  would  be  financed  out 
of  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury.  His- 
torically this  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
committee  on  those  items,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr  HARSHA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen]. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1968.  and  to  express, 
briefly,  some  of  my  thoughts  regarding 
this  legislation,  that  will  not  be  covered 
by  my  colleagues  on  the  committee. 

The  Interstate  System— National  Sys- 
tem of  Interstate  and  Defense  High- 
ways— now  stands  at  41,000  miles,  all  of 
which  has  been  designated,  and  less  than 
15  miles  remains  for  making  sorely  need- 
ed adjustments.  In  recognition  of  this 
serious  problem,  and  in  order  to  permit 
the  Secretary  to  complete  and  close  the 
obvious  gaps  in  the  system,  the  reported 
bill  increases  the  interstate  mileage  from 
41.000  miles  to  44.000  miles.  This  addi- 
tion win  permit  the  State  of  California 
to  solve  the  immediate  problems  in  Los 


Angeles,  San  Francisco,  and  the  Oakland 
Bay  area. 

However,  as  this  additional  mileage 
will  have  to  be  paid  for  from  existing 
revenues.  It  serves  no  purpose,  in  my 
judgment,  to  move  in  the  direction  of 
broadly  expanding  the  interstate  mile- 
age at  this  time.  With  this  in  mind.  I 
want  to  notify  the  Congress  that  the 
committee  hearings  revealed  that  there 
Is  a  great  and  growing  need  to  improve 
our  entire  highway  system  with  more 
emphasis  on  primary,  secondary  and 
rural  roads,  in  addition  to  interstate  and 
urban  systems.  One  of  the  principal  rea- 
sons for  including  a  functional  classifi- 
cation study  in  this  legislation,  was  to 
provide  the  Congress  with  an  accurate 
inventory  by  the  States,  in  concert  with 
cities  and  counties,  of  what  the  current 
needs  actually  are.  Once  this  Informa- 
tion is  compiled,  it  will  be  possible  for 
the  States  and  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration to  establish  appropriate 
funding  priorities  and  also  make  avail- 
able the  necessary  information  so  that 
our  Public  Works  Committee  and  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  can  proper- 
ly recommend  legislation  to  improve  and 
update  our  highway  system  in  everj- 
section  of  the  country. 

Important  as  the  Interstate  System 
unquestionably  Is,  we  cannot  neglect  the 
desperate  need  of  the  urban  communi- 
ties, counties,  and  rural  areas  of  our 
country  to  advance  construction  and  im- 
provement of  their  primary  and  second- 
ary roads. 

Economic  development  in  the  rural 
areas  of  America  is  directly  dependent 
upon  transportation  capabilities,  access 
to,  and  connection  with,  other  communi- 
ties and  markets. 

With  all  the  pressure  building  up  in 
the  metropolitan  areas,  it  is  only  logical 
that  we  look  for  ways  and  means  of  at- 
tracting people,  business,  and  industry  to 
the  smaller  communities. 

This  can  be  accomplished  by  changing 
the  revenue  allocation  for  primary  and 
secondai-y  roads.  This  follows  the  basic 
concept  of  my  bill,  HJl.  17976.  which  is 
designed  to  "provide  for  a  study  of  the 
need  for  increased  expenditures  for  pub- 
lic works  in  smaller  urban  areas  as  a 
means  of  reversing  the  migratory  trend 
toward  large  metropolitan  areas." 

My  amendment  which  would  authorize 
additional  appropriations  for  Federal- 
aid  primai-y  and  secondary  roads  in  rural 
areas  -wsls  adopted  by  the  committee  and 
is  included  in  H.R.  17134.  This  is  a  first 
step  toward  recognition  of  the  "positive 
program  of  decentralization"  concept, 
which  can  be  carried  out  only  through 
a  balanced  system  of  highways.  To  ac- 
complish this,  the  Congress  must  work 
toward  a  balanced  system  of  finance  and 
a  revised  revenue  allocation  formula. 

The  forest  development  roads  and 
trails  authorization  recognizes  the  need 
to  place  the  access  road  program  on 
schedule  in  order  to  maximize  the  effi- 
cient land  management  of  our  national 
forest.  Timber  sales  and  receipts  will 
more  than  ammortize  and  justify  the  au- 
thorized sunount. 

The  relocation  provision  recognizes  the 
tremendous  inequity  in  values,  estab- 
lished for  real  property  acquisition,  that 


has  existed  far  too  long.  To  me,  this  is 
the  most  important  section  of  the  bill. 
Many  property  owners  have  been  liter- 
ally "put  out  in  the  street"  because  of 
the  gross  unfairness  of  using  "fair  mar- 
ket value"  as  the  criteria  for  compensa- 
tion for  land  acquired  for  right-of-way 
pui-poses.  Many  people  have  had  their 
normal  pattern  of  living  completely  dis- 
rupted, and  then  when  they  tried  to  re- 
place their  original  property  taken  for 
highway  purposes,  they  could  not  find 
like  property  in  another  location  for  the 
same  amount  paid  them  as  compensa- 
tion. This  is  no  way  to  treat  people  and 
I  am  almost  exuberant  over  the  fact  that 
this  relocation  assistance  provision  is 
about  to  become  law.  The  revolving  fund 
for  advance  acquisition  is  also  long  over- 
due. 

Sharing  importance  with  the  high- 
way program,  in  my  judgment,  must  be 
consideration  of  air  space.  As  more  and 
more  people  "take  to  the  skies,"  and  as 
small  communities  become  urbanized,  a 
critical  need  has  developed  for  additional 
airports.  Obviously,  these  airports  re- 
quire access  highways  or  access  to  exist- 
ing highways.  It  is  therefore  imperative 
that  the  States,  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration,  and  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  coordinate  efforts  in 
planning  highways  and  airports. 

I  had  offered  some  comments  that 
were  to  be  included  in  the  committee 
report  that  would  put  the  committee  on 
record  as  urging  the  Federal  Highway 
Administrator  and  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  Administrator  to  recog- 
nize this  need  and  work  toward  its  imple- 
mentation. Because  of  the  rush  of  time  in 
getting  the  report  filed  and  to  the  printer, 
I  have  been  advised  that  these  suggested 
comments  were  not  included  in  the  com- 
mittee report.  Therefore,  I  will  include 
them  in  my  remarks  today  in  order  to 
include  them  in  the  legislative  record 
we  are  making  today.  I  strongly  urge  the 
Congress  and  the  executive  agencies  to 
give  these  suggestions  a  proper  position 
of  priority  as  we  seek  ways  and  means 
of  Improving  the  coordination  of  our 
land.  sea.  and  air  transportation  capa- 
bilities. 

I  herewith  quote  the  suggested  com- 
ments: 

In  addition  to  the  potentials  for  utilization 
of  air  space  over  highways  suggested  by 
Departmental  raid  other  witnesses,  the  Com- 
mittee l>elleves  that  this  concept  should  be 
■xplored  more  deeply  in  terms  of  intermodal 
•  ransportatlon  possibilities.  Partlciilarly  as 
ihey  offer  a  means  to  flU  the  clear  need  for 
new,  logically  planned  general  aviation  ter- 
minal facilities,  air  space  and  "joint  develop- 
ment" utilization  concepts  should  be  given 
careful  consideration  in  the  urban  and  sub- 
urban highway  planning  process. 

Soundly-conceived  comprehensive  land  use 
planning,  as  envisioned  by  Section  134  of  the 
Pederal-Ald  Highway  Act  of  1962  and  sub- 
sequent legislation,  dictates  that  acquisition 
of  land  for  highway  purposes  be  carried  out 
not  In  a  vacuum  but  as  part  of  a  program 
for  development  of  facilities  to  meet  a  com- 
bination of  urban  transportation  and  non- 
transportatlon  needs.  The  Committee  recog- 
nizee that  the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion does  not  now  have  the  financial  poten- 
tial for  underwriting  Federal  participation 
in  meeting  all  such  needs.  However,  as  a 
means  of  exploring  applications  of  joint 
land  use  principles  to  meet  needs  for  general 


aviation  and  other  facilities  Integral  to  the 
health  of  the  total  uansportatlon  system, 
the  way  is  open  for  coordination  between 
the  Highway  Administration  and  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  toward  that  goal. 

The  Committee  urges  that  appropriate 
agency  heads  within  the  Department  con- 
sider these  and  other  potentials  of  the  air 
space  utilization  and  Joint  development  con- 
cepts, so  that  adequate  attention  can  be  paid 
to  present  and  potential  needs,  particularly 
of  urban  areas,  as  part  of  the  land  acquisition 
and  highway  planning  process. 


Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  I  Mr. 
Cleveland]. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  bill  with  the  res- 
ervations expressed  in  our  minority 
views  as  set  forth  in  House  Report  No. 
1584  of  this  session  and  with  which  I 
have  concurred. 

Because  the  hour  is  late,  I  will  not 
elaborate  on  tho.se  views.  I  do  wisli  to  ex- 
press my  gratitude  that  two  general  pro- 
posals which  I  have  urged  for  the  past  6 
years,  and  since  I  have  served  on  this 
committee,  have  reached  finiitlon  in  this 
bill. 

The  first  is  the  matter  of  advanced 
taking  of  rights-of-way  coupled  with  the 
problems  of  relocation.  The  second  is 
the  concept  spelled  out  in  section  27  of 
the  bill,  which  would  pennit  the  inclusion 
of  national  forests  and  national  parks 
and  monuments  in  determining  the  Fed- 
eral share  payable  on  highway  projects 
on  the  Federal-aid  primary  and  second- 
ary systems. 

These  proposals,  which  rest  in  expe- 
rience and  concepts  of  fairness,  have  been 
improved  by  the  passage  of  time  and 
committee  deliberation.  I  especially  .want 
to  express  my  admiration  for  the  (fntire 
staff  of  the  Public  Work  Committee  gen- 
erally, and  particularly  the  minority  staff 
for  wise  counsel  and  help  in  advancing 
and  improving  these  proposals. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Jones  ] . 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  urge  support  of  H.R.  17134,  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968,  as  an 
essential,  logical,  and  balanced  advance- 
ment of  this  Nation's  highway  program. 
After  extensive  hearings,  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee  gave  this  legis- 
lation careful  and  detailed  considera- 
tion. The  committee  has  brought  for- 
ward a  bill  to  provide  for  continuation 
and  improvement  of  the  various  ele- 
ments of  our  highway  system. 

Tlie  recommended  changes  are  a  nec- 
essary advancement  of  the  road  system 
which  provides  the  backbone  of  the  Na- 
tion's transportation  system,  for  pleas- 
ure and  for  commerce.  Highways  provide 
the  only  link  to  other  points  for  many 
communities.  In  some  cases,  where  alter- 
natives exist,  highways  are  the  choice 
because  of  the  mobility  and  convenience 
they  allow  the  traveling  and  shipping 
public. 

The  extensive  use  of  the  road  system 
makes  it  important  that  we  provide  the 
authorizations  to  make  highway  travel 
as  efficient,  as  safe,  and  as  attractive  as 
possible. 
The  experience  In  building  the  Inter- 


state System  and  other  long-duration 
projects  indicates  we  .should  provide  for 
this  efficiency,  safety  and  attractiveness 
at  the  earliest  possible  time.  To  delay 
adds  greatly  to  the  ultimate  cost  btcauae 
of  rising  construction  prices  and  the 
needless  expense  of  corrective  measures 
in  the  future.  Rather  than  saving  money, 
delays  also  are  costly  to  present  high- 
way users  because  of  inefficiency  in  com- 
merce, fiTistration  in  travel  and  needless 
deaths  and  injury  which  are  more  prev- 
alent on  older,  outdated  roads. 

H.R.  17134  would  authorize  progres- 
sive steps  to  deal  with  these  problems. 
The  reported  bill  extends  the  Interstate 
System  authorizations  from  1972  to  1974 
and  increases  the  authorizations  to  pro- 
vide for  estimated  costs  for  completion  of 
the  system.  It  provides  for  some  3,000 
additional  interstate  miles  to  link  .seg- 
ments of  the  system  and  provide  the 
States  with  a  rea.sonable  leeway  in  jiro- 
graming  deficiencies  which  have  be- 
come known. 

As  in  the  case  of  all  highway  routing, 
it  will  be  up  to  the  States  and  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration  to  deter- 
mine use  of  the  additional  mileage.  Be- 
cause the  additional  miles  will  be  paid  for 
from  existing  revenues,  it  will  be  up  to 
the  States  and  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration to  determine  whether  a  .seg- 
ment programed  out  of  the  additional 
mileage  .should  take  priority  over  a  proj- 
ect already  designated. 

The  reported  bill  also  authorizes  first 
funds  for  the  much  needed  upgrading 
and  expansion  of  the  Federal-aid  pri- 
mary and  secondary  sy.stems.  Tliis  mod- 
est start  is  imperative. 

Increased  authorization  is  provided  for 
the  highway  safety  program.  Through 
improvements  in  roads  nnd  safety  pro- 
grams which  can  reduce  the  number  of 
traffic  deaths  and  injury,  the  entire  Na- 
tion benefits.  This  program  needs  the 
greatest  pos.sible  attention. 

The  bill  provides  for  improvements  in 
the  functioning  of  other  phases  of  the 
highway  program  such  as  scenic  en- 
hancement, advance  acquisition  of  right- 
of-way,  and  parking  problems. 

To  continue  the  balanced  advancement 
of  our  Nation's  highway  program  I  urge 
approval  of  H.R.  17134  as  reported  by  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  StrattonI. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
realize  the  hour  is  late,  but  I  take  this 
time  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  House  some  rather  im- 
portant facts  with  regard  to  the  eco- 
nomic impact  of  the  Highway  Beautifica- 
tlon  Act  for  which  this  bill  pro\1des 
money  for  the  next  3  fiscal  years. 

I  voted  against  the  highway  beautl- 
fication  bill  3  years  ago,  when  we  v/ere 
in  session  here  until  12  o'clock  at  night, 
because,  I  said  at  the  time  this  legislation 
was  going  to  do  real  damage  to  the  small 
tourist  businesses  around  America,  and 
particularly  in  the  Finger  Lakes  area  of 
New  York  State,  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent. 

Oddly  enough,  the  committee  Itself  in 
Its  report  on  the  legislation  now  before 
us  comments  they  "have  never  been 
satisfied  that  the  Highway  Beautlflcation 
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Act.  as  Initially  structured,  would  or 
could  achieve  Its  purpose  without  sub- 
stantial undesirable  effects  upon  motor- 
ist-oriented businesses  and  upon  the 
enjoyment  and  convenience  of  the  high- 
way to  the  motorist  himself."  But  the 
Interesting  thing  Is  that  the  facts  and 
figures  about  what  this  impact  would 
really  be  have  never  been  revealed  to  this 
committee  or  to  the  public.  For  example, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  told  the  com- 
mittee In  January  of  1967.  on  page  29  of 
Senate  Document  No.  6  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress, first  session — 

Wnile  some  highway-oriented  buslnewes 
wlU  suffer,  others  will  benefit  so  that  the 
economic  effect  Is  basically  a  redistribution 
rather  than  a  loss. 

But  he  did  not  say  how  sweeping  this 
redistribution  would  really  be.  And  this 
is  the  point  I  want  to  make.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee one  of  the  studies  prepared  pur- 
suant to  section  302  of  the  Highway 
Beautiflcation  Act  of  1965  by  Rensselaer 
PolytechriTc  Institute  in  New  York  State 
at  the  request  of  the  New  York  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  and  paid  for 
by  the  Federal  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. Here  is  what  this  study  con- 
cludes : 

It  Is  our  considered  opinion  that  the  High- 
way BeauUflcatlon  Act  wlU  give  advantage 
to  lar^e  national  chains,  promote  concentra- 
tion in  businesses  ser\ing  the  traveling  pub- 
lic, lead  to  the  exUnctlon  of  small  Independ- 
ently owned  nrms.  and  flnally,  concentrate 
those  firms  offering  lodging  and  shelter  along 
the  Interstate  and  Thruway  System  to  the 
detriment  of  the  traveling  public,  who  need 
on-site  direction  to  more  beautiful,  though 
leu  accessible  places,  which  the  national 
chains,  except  in  the  case  of  exttemely  im- 
portant tourist  obJecUves.  seem  disinclined 
to  serve.  The  Finger  Lake  region— which  Is 
described  In  detail  In  this  report— Is  an  ex- 
cellent example. 

Now  this  :s  the  kind  of  damage,  this 
is  the  kind  of  "redistribution"  that  this 
bin  will  do.  I  propose  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  delete  from  the  bill  even  the 
limited  S500.000  put  in  here  for  billboard 
implementation  for  the  next  3  years  un- 
til we  have  done  something  to  correct 
these  deficiencies  in  the  basic  act  which, 
as  RPI  foresees,  could  have  such  devas- 
tating economic  effects  on  small  tourist 
business  all  across  our  land. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  from  New  York 
for  bringing  out  this  report.  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  the  report  the 
Secretaiy  made  to  the  Congress  pursuant 
to  section  302.  which  is  a  50-page  report, 
has  about  20  or  so  lines  under  the  head- 
ing. "Impact  on  Highway  Oriented  Busi- 
nesses." I  notice  in  the  bibliography  of 
this  there  is  a  reference  to  a  study  to 
investigate  the  impact  on  the  outdoor 
advertising  industry  and  its  reaction  to 
the  highway  beautiflcation  program;  but 
this  is  a  bibliography  which  was  not  indi- 
cated to  be  a  study  on  small  businesses 
dealing  with  the  motoring  public. 


Mr.  STRATTON.  I  might  say  to  the 
gentleman,  the  study  from  which  I  have 
read  is  the  very  same  one  referred  to  in 
the  bibliography  which  he  has  men- 
tioned. It  has  been  a  continuing  study.  It 
examines  the  billboard  Industry  and  also 
the  economic  impact  of  taking  down 
these  billboards.  The  point  that  the  study 
by  Professor  Jack  of  RPI.  made— a  study 
incidentally,  which  has  been  in  the  hands 
of  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Transportation  and  the  Federal  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  at  least  since 
Jime  of  1967— is  that  some  25  to  30  per- 
cent of  all  small  tourist  businesses,  such 
as  motels  and  restaurants,  are  likely  to 
go  bankrupt  if  this  legislation  on  bill- 
boards were  really  implemented  in  New 
York  State.  And  in  the  place  of  these 
small,  local  businesses  you  would  have 
the  big  chains.  If  that  can  happen  in 
upstate  New  York,  in  the  beautiful  Finger 
Lakes  area,  it  can  also  happen  in  your 
State,  too. 

I  do  not  believe  any  of  us  wants  to 
see  that  kind  of  redistribution  taking 
place.  It  is  most  unfortunate  that  the 
committee's  study  of  this  legislation  was 
not  aided  by  having  these  unpleasant 
facts  furnished  to  us.  voluntarily,  by  the 
Department  of  Transportation.  And  I 
might  add,  incidentally,  they  were  not 
made  available  to  the  Legislature  of  New 
York  either  when  the  Legislature  of  New 
York  recently  passed  implementing  leg- 
islation for  this  Highway  Beautiflcation 
Act.  although  the  RPI  report  had  been 
in  the  hands  of  the  State  department  of 
transportation  for  nearly  a  year. 

I  believe  we  ought  to  strike  this  bill- 
board money  until  we  can  get  this  mat- 
ter cleared  up.  I  do  not  care  if  it  is  only 
$500,000  a  year.  The  Senate  put  in  $5 
million  for  the  same  purpose.  A  confer- 
ence could  come  up  with  a  figure  five  or 
six  times  what  we  have  in  this  bill  before 
us,  and  then  the  die  would  be  cast  and 
the  program  would  be  rolling  ahead, 
even  though  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee says  it  does  not  really  like  the  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  leave  to  include 
extraneous  matter,  which  I  shall  obtain 
when  we  go  back  into  the  House.  I  in- 
sert at  this  point  one  of  the  summary 
conclusions,  and  also  the  17  general  con- 
clusions of  the  study  by  Professor  Jacks 
of  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  of 
Troy,  which  were  authorized  and  paid 
for — for  the  information  of  Congress 
itself,  by  the  way— under  the  provisions 
of  section  302  of  the  Highway  Beauti- 
flcation Act  of  1965. 
The  report  follows: 

Interim  Report 
(A  study  to  Investigate  the  impact  on  the 
outdoor  advertising  industry  In  reaction 
to  the  Highway  Beautiflcation  Act  of  1965. 
prepared  lor  the  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works  by  the  School  of 
Management.  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  In- 
sUtute.  Troy.  NY.) 

Probable  Effects  on  Small  Advertisers:  The 
small  advertiser  Is  usually  the  small  loc.^1 
business,  the  small  roadside  business,  or  the 
business  requiring  directional  location  signs. 
The  small  advertiser  usually  has  a  modest 
advertising  budget  that  often  precludes  the 
use  of  radio,  newspaper  or  television  media. 
It  appears  likely  that  a  major  result  ol 
the  Highway  Beautiacation  Act  will  be  to 
further  enhance  the  advantage  of  large,  na- 


tional or  regional  chains  over  small,  local 
businesses  serving  the  travelling  public.  The 
large  chain  unit  (Which  lncldent.*lly.  can 
afford  an  expensive  location  near  an  Inter- 
state exit)  need  only  erect  one  sign,  well 
beyond  the  660  feet  limit  In  each  direction, 
plus  an  on-premlse  sign  whose  only  limits 
are  cost  and  danger  to  aircraft  that  distract 
the  attention  of  the  travelling  public  The 
Thruway  and  Interstate-Route  traveller  is 
already  aware  of  this  situation.  The  small 
business,  lacking  any  reputation  other  than 
local,  needs  more  and  more  expensive  slgii.s 
beyond  the  660  feet  limit  which  Is  In  a  less 
advantageous  position  to  afford.  It  Is  piirtlcu- 
larly  less  well  able  to  afford  It,  since  the 
expansion  of  tourism  has  led  m.iny  such 
travel-oriented  businesses  as  his  into  plant 
expansions  which  have  made  them  particu- 
larly vulnerable  ( In  view  of  their  consequent 
Increased  financial  obligations)  to  a  very 
small  (10-15  per  cent)  reduction  In  gross 
revenue.  No  study,  to  our  knowledge,  has 
assigned  a  significantly  small  portion  of  such 
businesses'  revenue  to  that  generated  by 
highway  signs  It  Is  our  considered  opinion 
that  the  Highway  Beautiflcation  Act  will  give 
advantage  to  large  national  chains,  promote 
concentration  in  businesses  serving  the 
travelling  public,  lead  to  the  extinction  of 
small  independently  owned  firms  and,  finally, 
concentrate  those  firms  offering  lodging  and 
shelter  along  the  Interstate  and  Thruway 
system  to  the  detriment  of  the  travelling 
public,  who  need  on-site  direction  to  more 
beautiful,  though  less  accessible  place.<i. 
which  the  national  chains,  except  In  the  case 
of  extremely  Important  tourist  objectives 
seem  dlsclncUned  to  serve.  The  Finger  Lakes 
region  (which  is  described  In  detail  In  thi.s 
report.)  Is  an  excellent  example. 

Oenxral  Conclusions  to  Date 

1.  A  number  of  concurrent  circumstances 
have  tended  to  make  It  difficult  to  determine 
and  dissociate  from  these  circumstances  the 
economic  Impact  of  the  Highway  Beautlfica- 
tlon  Act. 

2.  The  major  proportion  of  users  of  outdoor 
advertising  will  not  be  affected  by  any  legisla- 
tion which  will  tend  to  remove  outdoor  ad- 
vertising signs  or  devices.  This  Is  because  so 
much  outdoor  advertising  has  been  entered 
Into  for  competitive  reasons  that  when  some 
users  abandon  outdoor  advertising  devices 
other  users  will  be  quite  happy  to  remove 
theirs  and  save  the  expense. 

3.  Many  users  of  outdoor  advertising  are 
not  utilizing  It  effectively.  Their  signs  are 
badly  conceived  and  constructed  and  ex- 
posure to  the  viewer  Is  of  such  limited  dura- 
tion as  to  be  of  almost  no  help  whatever 
Such  users,  however,  very  often  do  construct 
useful  outdoor  signs  or  employ  well  designed 
and  placed  billboards  and  derive  some  bene- 
fit from  them.  For  this  reason  we  are  Inclined 
to  think  that  reliance  on  outdoor  advertlslnc 
is  overemphasized,  since  the  user  Is  Inclined 
to  view  the  picture  of  all  his  signs  as  a  whole 

4.  Most  national  advertisers,  and  local  ad- 
vertisers of  Insurance,  petroleum  products 
soft  drinks,  and  ordinary  retail  establish- 
ments will  probably  not  suffer  from  removal 
of  signs  from  highways. 

5.  A  fairly  large  number  of  motel  and  res- 
taurant operators,  however,  derive  a  critical 
marginal  Increment  to  gross  revenue  from 
outdoor  advertising.  Many  of  these  buslnesse.s 
have  been  expanding  their  operations  In  re- 
sponse to  Increased  demands  for  accommoda- 
tion from  the  traveling  pubUc.  As  a  result 
man7  of  them  are  heavily  In  debt  and  the 
loss  of  this  critical  Increment— probably 
about  15  percent — could  well  prove  fatal  to 
them. 

6.  It  waa  not  expected  that  those  travel 
service  businesses  in  the  food  and  lodging 
class  which  will  thus  be  affected  by  outdoor 
advertising  removal  will  be  replaced.  Almost 
all  of  this  type  of  business  replied  that  If 
they  had  their  choice  they  would  not  set  up 


on  their  present  sites.  They  would  select  In 
preference  a  site  where  an  exit  from  an  In- 
terstate or  turnpike  would  make  their  place 
of  business  easily  accessible  from  the  thru- 
way  and  would  therefore  rely  heavily  upon 
spectacular  on-premlse  signs. 

7.  Those  who  would  be  affected  In  this  way 
represent  about  25  to  30  percent  of  the  food, 
lodging,  and  recreation  businesses  depending 
upon  the  traveling  customer.  The  signs  uti- 
lized by  these  users  of  outdoor  advertising 
amount  to  about  eight  percent  of  the  total. 
It  does  not  appear  that  they  are  inclined  to 
trust  the  directional  panels  proposed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  It  may  well  be  possi- 
ble that  such  businesses  should  be  given 
special  consideration  on  such  directional 
panels  even  If  this  should  mean  exclusion  of 
others  who  may  want  such  facilities  but  do 
not  appear  to  be  In  any  way  severely  In  need 
of  them. 

8.  Reliance  upon  signs  which  are  distant 
from  the  enterprise  appears  to  be  relatively 
low  except  in  the  ca«e  of  those  groups  who 
need  directional  panels  which,  as  we  have 
stated,  amounts  to  about  eight  percent.  It 
IS  probable  that  with  the  disappearance  of 
.signs  the  competitive  aspect  of  outdoor  ad- 
vertising win  reduce  dependence  not  only 
upon  distant  but  also  upon  near  signs.  Al- 
most everyone  questioned,  however,  said  that 
he  would  convert  his  present  expenditure 
upon  distant  and  near  signs  to  much  larger 
and  more  spectacular  on-premlse  signs  that 
he  Is  currently  using.  It  Is  apparent  that  the 
sanctity  of  the  on-premlse  sign  Is  the  one 
feature  of  the  Highway  Beautlficatlon  Act 
which  Is  clearly  recognized  and  most  roadside 
businesses  Intend  to  take  full  advantage  of 
this. 

9.  Willie  many  operators  of  roadside  busi- 
nesses would  prefer  to  locate  themselves 
anew,  or.  If  they  were  considering  opening  a 
new  venture,  to  locate  themselves  In  a  se- 
lected spot,  the  site  chosen  Is  almost  always 
one  near  the  exit  to  a  major  traveled  road 
or  Interstate  route.  Unfortunately,  this  has 
been  well  recognized  by  the  chains  of  mo- 
tels such  as  Holiday  Inn.  Quality  Courts. 
Howard  Johnson,  etc.  These  have  moved  to 
select  such  sites  and  to  erect  simple  but 
highly  visible  lUtunlnated  signs  on  premise. 
In  this  they  hope  to  capitalize  upon  the  new 
travel  guides  which  are  available. 

10.  Diversion  of  advertising  effort  to  media 
other  than  roadside  signs  within  the  660- 
foot  limit  does  not  appear  to  be  feasible 
within  the  economic  means  of  many  busi- 
nesses. However,  large  signs — fifty  feet  In  the 
liorlzontal  dimension  or  greater  and  Illumi- 
nated— taking  advantage  of  promontories 
.ind  other  sites  along  Interstate  routes,  are 
available  to  the  large  chains  offering  food 
and  lodging. 

11.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  a  very  large 
part  of  the  economic  Impact  of  the  Highway 
Beautiflcation  Act  upon  travel  services  will 
be  that:  a)  off-road  businesses  which  rely 
upon  directional  signs,  even  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent, will  be  considerably  reduced  In  number 
and  their  place  will  be  taken  by  new  sites 
clustered  around  the  Intersections  of  major 
routes  which  are  not  necessarily  dlstln- 
^Ished  for  scenic  beauty  or  any  other  en- 
hancement; b)  the  Individual  proprietor  Is 
probably  more  reliant  upon  multiple  signs 
than  the  member  of  a  chain.  One  good  on- 
premlse  sign  for  a  chain  is  worth  more  than 
a  similar  sign  for  an  Individual,  and  their 
uniformity  (as  Is  now  being  carried  to  the 
obvious  extreme  as  a  result  by  Howard  John- 
son) renders  them  much  more  potent.  It  is 
probable  that  Individual  roadside  businesses 
will  disappear  In  favor  of  chains  which  will 
be  located  near  the  Intersections  of  major 
routes. 

12.  The  sign  business  Is  not  likely  to  be 
drastically  affected,  although  here  again  there 
may  be  some  shift  from  one  type  of  firm  to 
another.  The  majority  of  sign  manufacturers 
are  one-  to  three-man  firms  or  even  one-man 


firms  operated  on  a  pairt-tlme  basis.  In  some 
cases  the  operators  of  standard  billboards 
have  diversified  Into  the  manufacture  of 
signs — particularly  on-premlse  signs.  They 
recognize  that  they  will  lose  much  of  the 
business  to  which  they  are  presently  accus- 
tomed. They  are  currently  plagued,  however, 
by  a  shortage  of  the  skilled  worker  who  Is 
able  to  letter  signs  which  accounts  for  the 
proliferation  of  the  cheaply  manufactured 
"rippled  plastic"  sign.  It  appears  that  the 
smaller  firms  will  be  able  to  sustain  them- 
selves by  lettering  of  trucks,  while  the  larger 
firms  win  be  able  to  sustain  themselves  by 
much  larger  and  more  garish  on-premlse 
signs.  The  sign  manufacturer  have  little  con- 
cern for  the  effects  of  the  Highway  Beautlfi- 
catlon Act. 

13.  The  question  of  truck  lettering  raises 
the  posslbnity  that  we  may  see  more  moving 
signs — these  might  be  called  transit  advertis- 
ing but  for  the  fact  that  transit  advertising 
has  In  the  past  been  confined  to  buses,  sub- 
ways, etc.  Within  the  last  few  weeks  Illum- 
inated signs  upon  the  rearends  of  trucks 
have  appeared  upon  the  New  York  Thruway. 
and  we  are  Inclined  to  regard  this  as  a  rather 
unhappy  portent  for  the  future.  We  cannot 
see  how  these  are  illegal,  since  the  truck  Is 
more  visible  than  If  It  did  not  possess  such  a 
sign  and  the  lighting  Is  so  well  controlled  as 
not  to  present  any  hazard  to  other  drivers. 

14.  The  chief  sufferer  from  the  reduction 
of    roadside   signs   would   appear   to    be   the 
operators  of  so-called  standard  billboards — 
the  12  by  25-foot  sign  using  a  pasted  cu  mes- 
sage— but    even    these    are    not   likely    to    be 
affected  so  long  as  the  only  stricture  placed 
upon  them  Is  that  they  are  within  660  feet 
of  the  right-of-way  and  within  a  rural  dis- 
trict.   In   such   a   case,    it   appears   that   the 
average   loss   would   be   about   15  percent  of 
their  signs.  Some  of  these  firms  would  prob- 
ably   pick    up    some   of    this   loss   of   income 
from    the   erection   of    'super-signs"   of    the 
type  that  would  probably  be  usea  by  motels, 
chains,   and   restaurants.   If,   however,  stric- 
tures were  applied  as  to  ban  all  signs  which 
are  30  feet  above  the  level  of  the  right-of- 
way  and  set  back  50  feet  from  the  edge  of 
the  right-of-way.  it   is  probable   that  some 
of   these  firms  would  suffer  severe  loss.  We 
are  Inclined  to  regard  their  claims  as  to  the 
number  of  signs   that  would  be  lost    (esti- 
mated in  most  ca.ses  at  about  85  percent)  as 
very  exaggerated.  We  are  inclined  to  believe, 
however,  that  the  exposure  that  they  could 
offer   to   advertisers   to  the   traveling  public 
would  be  so  severely  affected  that  many  ad- 
vertisers would  reduce  their  outdoor  adver- 
tising. This,  in  view  of  the  effect  in  reduction 
in  competition  in  outdoor  advertising  already 
mentioned,  could  very  well  mean  the  extinc- 
tion of  these  firms.  Since  most  of  the  signs 
which  would  be  affected  by  the  50  foot  set- 
back and  the  30  foot  high  limit  are  located 
in   industrial    and   commercial   areas.   It  ap- 
pears that  the  best  method  of  amelioration 
of  this  problem  would  be  to  set  aside  this 
restriction  In  such  cases. 

15.  Even  If  the  severest  strictures  were 
placed  upon  outdoor  advertising  it  does  not 
seem  likely  that  there  would  be  any  major 
effect  upon  the  outdoor  advertising  indus- 
try, since  they  would  be  recompensed  for  the 
loss  of  their  signs.  The  cost  of  advertising  on 
such  signs,  however,  which  is,  of  course,  re- 
flected in  the  gross  revenues  of  these  firms — 
and  the  value  of  leases  for  available  outdoor 
advertising  sites  which  have  been  severely 
reduced  by  the  construction  of  Interstate 
routes  and  arterial  highways  may  well  prove 
to  be  a  much  higher  figure  of  compensation 
than  that  apparently  envisioned  heretofore. 
With  »  minimum  rate  of  about  $100  per  bill- 
board per  month  and  an  average  useful  (in 
view  of  traffic  flows  which  alter  from  time 
to  time)  life  of  a  sign  of  about  five  years.  It 
appears  that  the  gross  Income  generated  by 
a  sign  dtiring  Its  useful  life  can  be  as  high 
as  $7,200  and,  as  the  number  of  useful  sites 


diminishes  the  actual  may  well  appreciate 
the  potential. 

16.  The  major  other  effect  appears  to  be 
that  the  small  roadside  sign  will  be  sup- 
planted by  the  garish  on-premlse  sign  to 
an  Increasing  extent.  It  Is  doubtful  whether 
the  purposes  of  beautlficatlon  can  In  any 
way  be  served  by  this  eventuality. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  McCarthy]. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  chairman,  sec- 
tion 17  of  the  bill  would  repeal  the  key 
clause  in  section  4(f)  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation  Act,  prohibiting  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  from  ap- 
proving any  program  or  project  which 
requires  the  use  of  land  from  a  public 
park,  recreation  area,  wildlife  or  water- 
fowl refuge,  or  historic  site,  unless  there 
is  no  feasible  and  prudent  alternative  to 
the  use  of  such  land.  Section  17  would 
substitute  for  the  standard  "no  feasible 
and  prudent  alternative"  a  vague  re- 
quirement that  planning  include  "con- 
sideration of  alternatives"  to  the  use  of 
land  in  a  park,  recreation  area,  wildlife 
or  waterfowl  refuge,  or  historic  site. 

What  does  "consideration  of  alterna- 
tives" mean?  How  much  consideration  to 
what  kinds  of  alternatives?  The  amend- 
ment might  permit  a  highway  engineer 
to  glance  at  an  alternative  to  a  proposed 
highway — an  alternative  that  is  more 
costly  but  does  not  slice  through  a  park— 
and  reject  the  alternative  because  use 
of  parkland  will  keep  down  his  acquisi- 
tion costs.  Section  17  is  totally  incon- 
sistent with  the  intent  of  Congress  to 
preserve  and  enhance  this  Nation's  coim- 
tryside  by  providing  an  explicit  stand- 
ard to  guide  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation's decisions.  It  should,  therefore,  be 
rejected. 

Furthermore,  the  impact  of  section  17 
will  be  felt  beyond  the  highway  pro- 
gram. It  will  influence  decisions  con- 
cerning all  transportation  programs  or 
projects  over  which  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  exercises  jurisdiction — 
airports,  railroads,  urban  mass  transit 
systems,  even  some  a.spects  of  water 
transportation.  The  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  is  the  only  unit 
which  would  take  an  overall  view  of 
transportation  programs  in  the  course  of 
writing  a  reorganization  bill.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce has  not  been  consulted  even 
though  the  amendment  will  affect  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration.  Nor  has 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
been  consulted  even  though  the  amend- 
ment will  affect  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Administration.  Section  17 
should  be  rejected  to  avoid  rude  setbacks 
to  orderly  legislative  process. 

Section  22  would  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  and  the  District  gov- 
ernment to  construct  certain  interstate 
highways  in  the  District  "as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  enactment."  It  would  also  di- 
rect that  the  highways  be  constructed 
"notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  or  any  court  decision  or  administra- 
tive action  to  the  contrary."  This  section 
should  be  stricken  from  the  bill  for  four 
reasons. 

First,  section  22  would  establish  a 
precedent  foi  forcing  urban  highway 
construction  over  the  opposition  of  local 
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citizens  and  local  governments.  Bitter 
highway  controversies  have  ei-upted  in 
many  of  this  Nation's  cities — New  Or- 
leans. San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Memphis, 
San  Antonio,  Atlanta,  and  Philadel- 
phia— to  name  a  few.  None  is  more  bitter 
Uian  the  highway  controversy  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital.  For  more  than  a  decade, 
citizens  organizations  have  battled  ap- 
pointed officials  in  the  District  who 
seemed  to  show  more  concern  for  pave- 
ment than  for  people.  The  incumbent 
District  government,  however,  has  made 
an  attempt  to  respond  to  popular  pro- 
test. It  has  recommended  that  District 
residents  be  given  opportunities  for 
greater  participation  in  making  decisions 
about  the  highv.ays  that  affect  them.  It 
has  strongly  recommended  against  the 
provisions  of  section  22. 

In  overriding  the  wishes  of  local  citi- 
zens and  local  government,  section  22  is 
contrary  to  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the 
Federal-State  partnership  for  building 
interstate  and  defense  highways.  Under 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act.  it  is  in- 
tended that  planning  decisions  will  be 
made  by  local  governments  and  local  ex- 
perts, working  in  cooperation  with  Fed- 
eral officials  in  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads.  The  role  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  limited  to,  first,  establishing  uni- 
form criteria  for  design  and  construction 
of  Federal-aid  highways,  and  second,  re- 
imbursing part  of  the  cost  of  the  high- 
ways. 

It  was  not  intended  that  the  Congress 
would  overrule  local  decisions  concerning 
the  necessity,  desirabihty.  location,  and 
design  of  Federal-aid  highways.  But  that 
IS  precisely  what  section  22  purports  to 
do  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  If  this 
section  is  enacted,  it  will  become  a 
precedent  :or  a  rather  simple  solution  to 
urban  freeway  controversies.  Each  time  a 
cost  estimate  is  made  under  the  Federal 
Aid  Highway  Act.  we  shall  be  overrun  by 
State  highway  officials  who  seek  special 
legislation  to  overcome  opposition  to  their 
urban  freeway  proposals  back  home. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  Congress 
should  legislate  specific  highway  plans 
for  the  District  or  any  other  State. 

Second,  the  highway  plans  to  which 
section  22  refers  have  never  been  sub- 
jected to  the  public  scrutiny  and  review 
required  by  law.  On  February  15.  1968. 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  Circuit  issued  an  injunction 
prohibiting  any  further  land  acquisition 
or  construction  in  cormection  with  four 
major  freeways  until  the  District  govern- 
ment complies  with  the  law  governing 
their  planning.  The  law  which  the  court 
of  appeals  upheld,  title  7  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Code,  contains  the  rudi- 
ments of  meaningful  public  participa- 
tion in  highway  planning.  It  requires: 
First,  preparation  of  detailed  highway 
maps  in  advance  of  public  hearings; 
second,  public  hearings  after  14  consecu- 
tive days'  published  notice:  and  third, 
public  filing  of  the  approved  highway 
plans  so  that  anyone  may  see  just  exactly 
where  the  proposed  highways  are  to  go. 
In  ruling  that  these  provisions  apply  to 
plans  for  interstate  freeways,  the  court 
emphatically  stated: 

It  should  be  recognized  that  [these]  pro- 
cedures .  .  are  designed  to  protect  prop- 
erty  rights  by   Insuring   that  the   highway 


plans  are  evolved  democratically  rather  than 
arbitrarily. 

Section  22  now  seeks  to  deprive  the 
people  of  the  District  of  even  the  rudl- 
mentaiy  participation  in  highway  plan- 
ning provided  by  title  7.  It  seeks  to  deny 
them  a  right  upheld  by  a  Federal  court  of 
appeals  only  a  few  months  ago.  In  effect, 
it  seeks  to  punish  those  who  sought  re- 
dress for  their  grievances  in  court  rather 
than  in  the  streets.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  any  legislation  that  is  more  con- 
ducive to  disrespect  for  law  and  order  in 
these  troubled  times  in  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

Third,  section  22  lacks  support  from 
the  people  and  the  sovernment  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  One  issue  in  the 
District  evokes  an  almost  unanimous  cry 
of  protest:  the  freeway  issue.  In  the  Dis- 
trict primai-y  last  May,  Democrats  voted 
19  to  1  to  oppose  freeway  construction 
unless  the  plans  are  submitted  for  popu- 
lar vote  in  a  referendum.  At  hearings  a 
month  earlier,  the  Roads  Subcommittee 
heard  a  parade  of  witnesses  from  all 
classes  and  walks  of  life  who  protested 
against  the  highway  plans  to  which  sec- 
tion 22  refers.  The  committee's  report 
says: 

The  opponents  of  completion  of  the  Inter- 
state System  within  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia rely,  for  the  most  part,  on  emotionalism 
and  outdated  information.  They  are  opposed, 
not  to  the  building  of  specl&c  Interstate 
routes  within  the  District,  but  to  the  build- 
ing of  .iny  new  highway  facilities  within  the 
District. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  siunmai-y  is 
accurate.  The  testimony  we  heard  was 
filled  with  bitterness  and  frustration 
over  dictatorial  highway  planning.  If  it 
occasionally  was  emotional,  the  future 
of  homes,  businesses,  and  neighborhoods 
is  an  emotional  subject.  But  the  testi- 
mony was  factual  as  well.  In  fact,  sever- 
al errors  in  the  testimony  of  the  Director 
of  the  District  Highway  Department 
were  corrected  by  public  witnesses.  If 
the  information  provided  by  the  public 
witnesses  is  outdated,  it  is  because  the 
most  recent  detailed  simimary  of  the 
highways'  Impact  on  the  commimity  and 
the  environment  was  given  to  Congress 
more  than  3  years  ago.  The  District 
Highway  Department  did  not  volunteer 
any  more  recent  information  to  the 
Congress  and  does  not  make  it  gener- 
ally available  to  the  public.  It  is  unfair 
to  say  that  the  opponents  of  the  pro- 
posed highway  system  are  opposed  to 
the  building  of  "any  new  highway  facil- 
ities within  the  District."  Most  of  the 
public  witnesses  said,  reasonably  enough, 
that  they  thought  highway  construction 
should  wait  construction  of  the  rail  rapid 
transit  system.  This  basic  approach  was 
recommended  to  the  District  in  March 
1966  by  an  independent  consultant  se- 
lected at  President  Johnson's  request. 
Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.  No  testimony  was 
given  which  supported  the  highway  en- 
gineers' conclusions  that  primary  reli- 
ance on  rail  rapid  traiaslt  would  be  im- 
practical or  unwise.  In  short,  the  hear- 
ings demonstrated  that  most  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  District  want  a  voice  In  the 
planning  process,  not  a  moratorium  on 
highway  construction. 

The  Incumbent  District  government 
propcsed  a  legislative  solution  designed 


to  enhance  democratic  procedures  in  the 
highway  planning  process.  The  District 
government  notified  the  committee  that 
section  22  would  deprive  the  citizens  of 
the  District  of  any  opportunity  "to  par- 
ticipate meaningfully  in  the  city's  deci- 
sions regarding  development  of  high- 
ways affecting  their  vital  Interest."  Be- 
cause section  22  would  depart  from  the 
democratic  process,  the  District  govern- 
ment strongly  recommended  against  its 
enactment.  TTiere  is  no  reason  why  these 
decisions  cannot  be  made  by  the  people 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  their 
government.  TTiere  is  no  overriding  na- 
tional interest  Involved  that  calls  for 
congressional  Intervention  at  this  time. 

Fourth,  the  highway  plans  to  which 
section  22  relates  would  mutilate  the 
Nation's  Capital  and  gravely  harm  its 
businesses  and  its  people.  We  cannot  es- 
cape the  fact  that  transportation  In- 
volves people.  It  can  serve  them,  but  it 
can  also  disrupt  them,  sometimes  trag- 
ically. As  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion has  said : 

Before  a  city  can  decide  what  kind  of 
transportation  system  It  needs.  It  must  de- 
cide what  kind  of  city  It  wants  to  be.  It 
must  decide  what  kind  of  life  and  work 
and  recreation  It  wants  to  offer  Its  citizens. 

The  Nation's  Capital,  as  many  other 
cities.  Is  faced  with  hard  choices  between 
people  and  motor  vehicles,  people  and 
pavement.  These  choices  are  hard  be- 
cause, as  Arthur  Palmer,  the  transporta- 
tion administrator  for  New  York  City, 
recently  said: 

The  advantage  of  the  motor  vehicle  as  a 
flexible  and  freely  moving  mode  of  transpor- 
tation has  been  lost  In  Its  own  uncontrolled 
and  unprovided  for  abiuidance — like  a  herd 
of  protected  elk  reduced  to  starvation  by  Its 
own  proliferation  on  a  limited  range. 

These  difQcult  choices  should  be  made 
by  the  people  of  the  District,  not  the 
Congress,  and  It  Is  not  hard  to  under- 
stand why  the  proposed  highways  have 
called  forth    such  vigorous  opposition. 

The  highway  plans  to  which  section  22 
refers  would  commit  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington to  an  auto-dominant  transpor- 
tation system  for  the  foreseeable  future. 
It  would: 

First,  destroy  about  180  acres  of  land 
In  residential  use.  displacing  about  15.000 
residents : 

Second,  destroy  about  225  acres  of 
land  in  commercial  and  Industrial  use. 
displacing  thousands  of  workers  and 
hastening  the  flight  of  business  to  the 
suburbs ; 

Third,  destroy  about  245  acres  of  park, 
monumental  and  other  Government- 
owned  land:   and 

Fourth,  destroy  24  acres  of  land  used 
for  schools  and  education. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  total  annual 
tax  loss  to  the  District  from  depletion 
of  its  scarce  land  would  probably  ex- 
ceed $6  million.  Clearly,  pushing  blindly 
ahead  with  construction  of  this  highway 
system  will  sacrifice  the  welfare  of  thou- 
sands of  people  and  important  urban 
values. 

The  highway  plans  "nave  been  severely 
critlzed  by  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion and  the  Director  of  Public  Roads. 

Secretary  Boyd  in  testimony  before  the 
Roads  Subcommittee  called  the  North 
Central  Freeway,  Route  70-S.  along  the 
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B.  It  O.  Railroad  tracks  from  the  District 
line  to  10th  and  Rhode  Island  Avenue 
NE.,  a  "tremendously  expensive  and  in- 
adequate artery."  He  pointed  out  that  its 
six  lanes  of  traffic  at  one  point  are 
planned  to  join  six  additional  lanes  from 
1-95  and  funnel  into  eight  lanes.  The 
Secretary  warned : 

I  don't  need  to  point  out  to  you  the  con- 
gestion, delay,  and  safety  hazard  that  would 
be  created  by  this  design. 

The  Director  of  Public  Roads  has 
characterized  the  proposed  South  Leg 
tunnel  under  the  Lincoln  Memorial  as  a 
"cannon"  which  will  literally  lire  three 
lanes  of  traffic  at  three  lanes  already  on 
the  Southwest  Expressway.  The  Secre- 
tary also  warned  that  construction  of  the 
proposed  Three  Sisters  Bridge  would  sim- 
ply transfer  a  growing  traffic  jam  from 
the  Virginia  side  of  the  Potomac  to  the 
interchange  at  26th  and  K  Streets.  On 
the  basis  of  this  testimony  alone,  we 
should  hestltate  to  direct  the  District  to 
constinict  these  highways  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

In  conclusion,  section  22  would  be  a 
precedent  for  imposing  controversial 
highways  on  protesting  citizens  in  cities 
throughout  the  country  and  would  seek 
to  eliminate  democratic  planning  proce- 
dures for  the  very  highways  that  have 
the  gieatest  impact  upon  the  people  of 
the  District.  The  highway  plans  to  which 
section  22  refers  lack  essential  support  In 
the  conununlty  and  In  the  District  gov- 
ernment. They  are  excessively  damaging 
to  the  Nation's  Capital.  For  these 
reasons,  section  22  should  be  stricken 
from  the  bill. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Rogers]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I.  too,  am  concerned  over  the  pro- 
posal that  would  allow  our  parks  and 
wildlife  areas  to  become  the  target  of 
superhighways    when    there    are    other 
routes  which  can  be  used. 

I  had  my  attention  called  to  such  a 
situation  In  Florida  last  year  when  the 
State  road  department  was  considering 
plans  for  Interstate  95.  One  of  the  pro- 
posals WEis  to  rim  the  highway  through 
the  Jonathan  Dickinson  State  Park. 

Such  a  proposal  would  have  ruined  one 
of  the  State's  most  scenic  parks.  And  one 
of  the  reasons  given  for  considering  this 
move  was  that  it  would  save  the  State 
from  buying  rights-of-way.  Fortunate- 
ly, I  think  this  plan  has  been  shelved. 

If  any  such  legislation  was  passed,  we 
could  see  our  entire  parks  system  ravaged 
with  superhighways.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  Members  of  the  House,  after  consid- 
ering the  far-reaching  consequences, 
would  want  to  grant  such  authority. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Dennet]. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
suppwrt  of  this  legislation  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  highway  beautiflcation  sec- 
tion. I  will  suppMi;  amendments  to  make 
it  better  law. 
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Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land, [Mr.  GudeJ. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  par- 
ticularly to  point  to  that  section  of  this 
legislation  wtiich  deals  with  the  high- 
way programs  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  is  very 
conservative.    He   said   that    there   has 
been  11  or  12  years  of  planning  that  have 
gone  on  in  regard  to  highways  here.  Care- 
ful analysis  shows  that  we  have  had  20 
years  of  planning  of  the  highway  system 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  at  a  cost  of 
$1  million  a  year  making  a  total  of  $20 
million  in  planning.  It  is  time  we  moved 
ahead  and  started  construction  of  this 
system.  There  is  broad  support  for  a  free- 
way network  balanced  with  a  mass  tran- 
sit system  and  other  components  of  a 
modem  transportation  system,  such  as 
fringe   parking   and   utilization   of    air 
rights.  If  we  fail  to  provide  an  adequate 
balance  of  expressways  and  mass  tran- 
sit the  suburbs  of  Metropolitan  Washing- 
ton will  flourish  along  the  beltway  and 
other  expressways  while  the  core  city  will 
deteriorate  and  decline.  The  two  lead- 
ing daily  newspapers  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  are  in  full  support  of  this  high- 
way program.  I  shall  insert  editorials 
from  those  papers  in  the  Record  at  an 
appropriate  time. 

I  hope  the  House  will  support  this  sec- 
tion, which  comprises  much-needed  leg- 
islation for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  editorials  referred  to  follow: 
(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Post. 
June  21.  1968) 
District  of  Columbia  Freeway  Network 
The  House  Public  Works  Committee  has 
wisely  Included  the  long-stalled  District  of 
Columbia   freeway   projects  In  Its  omnibus 
Federal   highways  bill.  If  this  legislation  Is 
passed,  the  District  will  have  a  mandate  to 
go  ahead  with  Its  controversial  freeway  net- 
work without  further  wrangling.  At  this  point 
many  objective  observers  find  It  Impossible  to 
believe  that  any  law  will  end  the  dispute. 
But  there  is  a  powerful  argument  for  Con- 
gress to  go  as  fas  as  it  can  In  making  the 
policy   decision   even   If   it   cannot   at   this 
time  resolve  all   the  controversial   details. 

In  our  view  the  Potomac  Expressway  to 
connect  with  the  George  Washington  Me- 
morial Parkway  on  the  Maryland  side  of  the 
river,  the  North  Central  Freeway,  the  Three 
Sisters  Bridge  and  completion  of  the  inner 
loops  are  essential  to  give  this  city  a  modern 
transportation  system.  They  must,  of  course, 
be  carefully  integrated  vrlth  the  new  rapid 
transit  system.  Even  if  rapid  transit  fulfills 
the  great  expectations  associated  with  it. 
however,  this  rapidly  growing  city  will  need 
these  minimal  highway  projects  to  reduce 
congestion  and  keep  heavy  traffic  off  residen- 
tial streets. 

Especially  hopeful  is  the  Committee's  de- 
cision to  include  in  its  bill  a  provision  for 
higher  relocation  payments  for  families  and 
businesses  to  be  displaced  by  the  highways. 
It  is  not  enough  to  pay  a  family  whose  home 
is  taken  merely  "fair  market  value"  if  that 
Is  not  enough  to  buy  a  comparable  home  in 
a  similar  neighborhood  and  to  reimburse  the 
family  for  the  expense  and  Inconvenience 
of  moving.  Their  construction  should  not 
Impose  a  special  burden  on  those  who  have 
the  misfortune  to  be  living  where  the  road 
must  go. 

The  condemnation  of  homes  for  express- 
ways has  caused  special  hardships  in  the  past 
because  many  of  the  new  projects  have  cut 
through  the  sltims.  In  some  Instances  that 
18  unavoidable  because  of  the  necessity  of 


linking  the  Inner  city  with  beltways  and 
express  radlals.  But  a  new  concept  of  the 
••just  compensation"  that  the  Government 
must  pay  for  such  property  taken  under 
duress  is  In  order.  It  should  be  enough  to 
save  the  dispossessed  family  from  any  real 
loss  and  perhaps  a  little  more  to  assuage 
injured  feelings.  Congress  has  been  slow  in 
coming  to  the  acceptance  of  this  principle, 
and  the  mammoth  highways  bill  that  has 
now  been  set  into  motion  through  the  legis- 
lative pipeline  should  not  be  passed  without 
It. 


(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Sunday  Star. 
June  30.  1968) 
Congress  Must  Act 
The  necessity  for  Congress  to  end  the  ridic- 
ulous controversy  over  Washington  freeways 
by  compelling  the  completion  of  a  moderate, 
rational  highway  system  has  been  evident  for 
a  long,   long   time.  This   week,   at  last,   the 
House  of  Representatives  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  begin  that  process.  Its  members 
should  not  hesitate  to  do  so. 

Fortunately,  the  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee has  given  assurance  that  the  issue 
will  be  faced  by  inserting  a  District  freeway 
mandate  in  the  high-priority  administration 
bill — scheduled  for  debate  tomorrow — to  ex- 
tend and  broaden  federal  aid  to  hlgh-A-ay 
programs  throughout  thexountry. 

It  is  hard  to  think  of  a  more  fitUng  legis- 
lative vehicle.  For  the  national  bill  contains 
long-needed  reforms,  especially  in  terms  of 
expanded  federal  assistance  to  persons  dis- 
placed by  highways,  which  have  a  direct  per- 
tinence to  the  District  dispute. 

A  fight  on  the  House  floor  nevertheless 
seems  assured,  since  three  committee  mem- 
bers already  have  filed  a  minority  report 
against  the  District  mandate.  It  seems  to  us, 
however,  that  their  arguments  have  added 
nothing  new  to  the  tired  old  tirades  of  those 
people  who  seem  to  believe  that  the  best  way 
to  deal  with  automobiles  Is  to  Ignore  them. 
In  its  excellent  report  on  the  District  is- 
sue, the  Public  Works  Committee  makes  cer- 
tain concessions  to  freeway  opponents,  in- 
cluding a  relinquishment  of  District  control 
over  Glover-Archbold  Park.  But  it  Insists 
that  "quite  obviously,  the  area  within  the 
District  of  Coliimbia  boundaries  cannot  be 
left  to  eventual  Isolation  from  the  rest  of 
the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area;  the  na- 
tional interest  simply  will  not  permit  that. 
Absent  action  by  either  the  local  government 
or  the  executive  branch,  the  Congress  must 
act." 

That  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  case. 
The  House  committee's  finding  that  a  rea- 
sonable freeway  program  must  proceed,  as 
a  necessary  complement  to  a  proposed  rail 
transit  system,  was  reached  after  months  of 
study.  We  are  confident  that  any  other  un- 
biased forum,  apprised  of  the  facts,  would 
reach  an  Identical  conclusion. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  substitute 
committee  amendment  printed  in  the 
reported  bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJl.  17134 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  HoiLse 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
short  title 
Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
•'Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968". 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  RosTKNKOwsKi.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consider- 
ation the  bill  iH.R.  17134  >  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  years  1970 
and  1971  for  the  construction  of  certain 
highways  In  accordance  with  title  23  of 
the  United  States  Code,  and  for  other 
purposes,  had  come  to  no  resolution 
thereon. 

PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  TO 
FILE  REPORTS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Coliunbia  may  have 
until  midnight  tonight  to  file  certain 
reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  BAL- 
ANCE OP  THE  WEEK 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  ask- 
ing the  distinguished  majority  leader  the 
program  for  tomorrow  and  the  rest  of 
the  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERAU)  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  In  response  to  the  in- 
quiry of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
we  will  come  In  tomorrow  and  continue 
the  consideration  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Pipeline  Safety  Act,  to  be  followed  by  a 
return  to  and  hopefully  the  finishing  of 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968. 
That  in  turn  is  to  be  followed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  Appropria- 
tion Act  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
Revenue  Act.  Beyond  that  there  are  no 
changes  In  the  program  for  the  week  as 
of  this  time. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  latter 
two  bills  probably  would  come  up  on 
Wednesday. 

Mr.  ALBERT.   Probably. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Is  there  a 
conference  report? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  There  Is  a  conference 
report  on  an  appropriation  act  tomor- 
row. I  appreciate  the  gentleman  remind- 
ing me  of  that. 


HOUR  OF   MEETING   TOMORROW 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  11 
o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  URGES  NEW 
INITIATIVES  TO  EXPLORE  NU- 
CLEAR MISSILE  DISARMAMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  ? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Johnson  is  firmly  on  record  in  pursuing 
new  accords  with  the  Soviet  Union  to 
bring  the  arms  race  under  control.  He 
has.  on  numerous  occasions,  urged  dis- 
cussions on  limiting  nuclear  missile  of- 
fensive and  defensive  systems.  In  recent 
days,  the  Soviet  Union  has  indicated  that 
it  is  interested  in  pursuing  such  discus- 
sions. And  today,  in  ceremonies  at  the 
White  House  which  marked  the  signing 
of  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferatlon  Treaty. 
President  Johnson  announced  that  we 
would  soon  be  meeting  with  the  Soviets 
on  this  urgent  matter. 

I  think  we  would  all  agree  that  the 
President's  persistence  and  determina- 
tion to  end  the  nuclear  arms  race  could 
conceivably  result  in  a  dramatic  break- 
through if  talks  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  on  reducing 
missile  systems  result  in  an  agreement. 

As  the  President  said  today,  there  is  a 
long  and  difficult  road  ahead.  But  the 
fact  that  the  two  superpowers  are  ready 
and  willing  to  talk  about  ways  to  end  the 
senseless  race  toward  more  and  more 
destructive  weapons  Is  a  most  significant 
development.  With  proper  guarantees 
and  safeguards,  a  new  agreement  with 
the  Soviets  to  reduce  these  costly  and 
dangerous  missile  systems  will  be  a  boon 
to  both  nations  and  offer  new  encourage- 
ment to  others  in  the  world  who  also 
want  to  disarm. 


FROM  WHERE  I  STAND 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
where  I  stand  I  can  see  the  four  words 
iriscribed  above  the  point  at  which  you 
preside  over  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Formed  by  golden  metallic  letters 
fastened  upon  marble;  supported  by  four 
12-foot-tall  pillars:  capping  the  flag  of 
the  United  States  of  America  draped  be- 
tween the  inner  pillars;  they  read,  "In 
God  We  Trust." 

Long  ago,  at  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention In  1787.  Delegate  Benjamin 
Franklin  set  the  example  for  this  coun- 
try when  he  said : 

I  have  lived  a  long  time,  and  the  longer  I 
live  the  more  convincing  proofs  I  see  of  this 
truth — that  God  governs  In  the  alTalrs  of 
man.  And  If  a  sparrow  cannot  fall  to  the 
ground  without  His  notice.  U  It  probable  that 
an  empire  can  rise  without  His  aid? 

Is  it  likely  that  a  Nation  can  continue 
without  His  guidance? 

President  Lincoln  must  have  asked  this 
question  and  sought  that  guidance.  So 
was  his  leadership  shaped: 


Let  reverence  for  the  laws  be  breathed  by 
the  American  mother  to  the  lisping  babe  that 
prattles  on  her  lap:  let  It  be  taught  in  school, 
seminaries,  and  In  colleges:  let  It  be  written 
In  primers,  spelling  books,  and  In  almanacs: 
let  It  be  preached  from  the  pulpit,  pro- 
claimed In  legislative  halls,  and  enforced  in 
courts  of  Justice.  And.  In  short,  let  It  become 
the  political  religion  of  the  nation:  and  let 
the  old  and  the  young,  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
the  grave  and  the  gay  of  all  sexes  and  tongues 
and  colors  and  conditions,  sacrifice  unceas- 
ingly upon  Its  altars. 

Yet  on  June  27,  1968.  the  Washington 
Post  printed  a  letter  in  which  the  writer 
accused  the  Post  Office  Department  of 
serious  error  in  issuing  a  po.stage  stamp 
with  a  slogan  "Law  and  Order"  and  a 
picture  of  a  policeman.  The  writer  stated 
that  the  phrase  had  become  a  bigots  code 
word. 

Justice  Holmes  once  said  that  words 
are  skiiis  of  living  thoughts,  changeable 
from  time  to  time  and  from  person  to 
person.  But  basic  values  never  change 

The  basic  value  expressed  by  those  me- 
tallic letters,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  basic  value  expressed  by  that  post- 
age stamp. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  dissent  is 
loud  and  gratitude  Is  quiet.  May  I  quietly 
express  my  gratitude  to  the  people  of  this 
great  country  for  the  privilege  of  serving 
them.  The  people — with  lives  and  atti- 
tudes reflecting  those  basic  values — still 
the  anchor  of  these  United  States  on  this 
Fourth  of  July. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  the  inscription  above 
you  be  a  light  unto  our  coimtr>''s  path. 


FEDERAL  REGISTRATION  OF  FIRE- 
ARMS? 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Con- 
gress should  not  be  stampeded  through 
hysteria  and  emotionalism  into  passing 
strong  Federal  control  of  flrearms. 

I  oppose  any  law  passed  here  in  Wash- 
ington forcing  the  citizens  of  our  country 
to  register  with  the  Federal  Government 
their  flrearms  for  defense  of  their  homes 
and  their  him  ting  guns.  I  zm  against  the 
Federal  Government  passing  any  legis- 
lation requiring  a  citizen  to  obtain  a 
permit  from  Washington  before  a  gun 
can  be  purchased  for  the  defense  of  his 
home  or  for  outdoor  sports. 

Communist  and  Fascist  dictatorships 
require  the  registration  of  flrearms.  The 
old  kings  and  crown  princes  of  Europe 
did  not  permit  the  people  to  own  flre- 
arms or  to  hunt  on  the  "king's  land." 
The  Founding  Fathers  of  our  countrj'  in 
creating  a  free  nation  wrote  into  the 
Constitution  the  right  to  bear  arms. 
We  must  preserve  this  right  of  free 
people. 

I  do  believe  State  laws  requiring  some 
gun  regulation  are  necessary  and  desir- 
able. When  purchasing  a  flrearm  in  Vir- 
ginia where  I  live,  a  person  is  required 
by  Virginia  law  to  wait  3  days  before 
going  back  to  the  store  to  pick  up  his 
gun.  This  is  a  good  State  law  because  it 
prevents  someone  who  might  be  mad. 


temporarily  insane,  under  the  influence, 
or  with  a  criminal  record,  from  immedi- 
ately buying  a  gun.  This  type  of  legisla- 
tion should  be  considered  at  the  local 
and  State  level.  Federal  registration  of 
guns  and  Federal  permits  to  own  flre- 
arms will  only  harass  and  burden  the 
good  citizens.  The  criminal  and  the  as- 
sassin will  get  a  gun  through  the  bootleg 
route.  A  Federal  law  will  encourage  il- 
legal bootleg  traffic  in  guns,  which  could 
make  the  situation  worse. 

The  principal  responsibility  for  law 
enforcement  and  law  and  order  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  local  and  State  law- 
enforcement  authorities.  The  Federal 
Government  could  assist  these  local  and 
State  authorities  with  equipment,  tech- 
nology, training,  and  with  the  very  effi- 
cient FBI. 

Our  law-enforcement  officials  should 
have  better  salaries,  equipment,  and 
training  to  cope  with  the  present  crime 
wave.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  never, 
however,  through  hysteria  and  emo- 
lionahsm.  create  a  Federal  police  state. 
This  Is  the  road  of  no  return. 

I  do  favor  Federal  laws  which  would 
prevent  guns  from  being  shipped  across 
State  lines  to  minors,  the  mentally  ill,  or 
those  with  criminal  records.  I  do  favor 
a  Federal  law  outlawing  the  shipment 
of  bazookas,  antitank  gims,  machine- 
guns,  grenades,  and  high  explosives 
across     State     lines     to     unauthorized 


nancy  than  any  I  could  frame:  "It  was  the 
best  of  times,  It  was  the  worst  of  time.  It  was 
the  age  of  wisdom.  It  was  the  age  of  foolish- 
ness. It  was  the  epoch  of  belief.  It  was  the 
epoch  of  Incredulity.  It  was  the  season  of 
Ught,  It  was  the  season  of  Darkness,  It  waa 
the  spring  of  Hope,  It  waa  the  winter  of 
Despair:  we  had  everything  before  us.  we 
had  nothing  before  us,  we  were  uU  going  di- 
rect to  Heaven,  we  were  all  going  direct  the 
other  way." 

But  thest  words — as  any  words — can  only 
frame  a  question.  The  answer  which  must  be 
the  ultimate  victory  of  reason  over  madness 
is  lor  you — and  all  youth— to  provide.  This  Is 
Increasingly  your  world — Ijoth  by  the 
strength  of  your  numbers  and  the  power  of 
your  concern  ajid  commtlment. 

There  Is  an  end  to  a  man's  life:  there  need 
to  be  no  end  to  the  things  he  stood  for  and 
aspired  for  all  tnen,  everywhere.  Those 
things — to  which  John  F.  Kennedy  and  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  and  Robert  P.  Kennedy  dedi- 
cated their  careers,  :ind  for  which  they  gave 
their  lives,  are  in  your  hands.  The  power  to 
create  is  greater  than  the  power  to  destroy. 
Indeed,  that  power  is  In  your  hands — and 
hearts. 


persons. 


SECRETARY  UDALL  MESSAGE  TO 
UNIVERSITY  OF  DENVER  GRADU- 
ATES 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Secretary  of  Interior  Stewart  Udall 
was  recently  scheduled  to  speak  at  the 
June  commencement  of  my  alma  mater, 
the  University  of  Denver.  Senator  Ken- 
nedy's tragic  death  prevented  Mr.  Udall 
from  going  to  Denver.  He  sent,  by  wire, 
the  following  eloquent  remarks,  which 
Chancellor  Maurice  B.  Mitchell  read  to 
the  graduates. 

I  Include  these  inspiring  words  In  the 
Record,  as  I  think  they  have  value  for 
us  all  during  these  difficult  times: 

Message  Prom  Stewart  Udall 
(Read  by  Chancellor  Maurice  B.  Mitchell  of 

University  of  Denver  at  Commencement  on 

June  7,  1968) 

If  ever  there  was  a  time  I  would  like  to 
be  with  young  people.  It  Is  now.  U  ever  there 
was  a  moment  when  youth — In  a  world  It  did 
not  make — requires  an  encotiragement  ol  Its 
energies  and  talents  and  capacities  to  remake 
the  world.  It  Is  now.  If  ever  there  was  a  time 
when  tragedy  must  yield  to  hope  and  rea- 
son, instead  of  despair  and  frustration.  It 
is  now. 

I  can  not  be  with  you  because  Robert  P. 
Kennedy  was  a  man  I  loved  and  whose  pro- 
fessional and  personal  life  I  shared.  I  had 
lo  be  with  his  family. 

One  searches  for  words  on  an  occasion 
when  rhetoric  Itself  Is  totally  Inadequate. 
The  opening  words  of  Dickens'  A  Tale  of  Two 
Cities  have  more  appropriateness  and  polg- 


FARM  SUBSIDY  RAID  ON  U.S. 
TAXPAYER 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  presented  H.R.  17126,  a 
bill  to  extend  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  1965  for  1  year. 

Although  the  pending  bill  has  a  year 
and  a  half  before  it  expires  on  December 
31,  1969,  the  recipients  of  annual  sub- 
sidles  to  thousands  of  farmers  and  farm 
corporations  all  over  the  Nation  are 
pressuring  the  Congress  for  another  year 
continuance  of  this  "boondoggle."  so  that 
It  can  carry  through  the  year  1970. 

Evidently  these  recipients  of  a  "guar- 
anteed annual  income"  from  the  Ameri- 
can t£ua>ayers  are  afraid  the  next  Con- 
gress will  toss  this  $3.5  billion  subsidy 
bill  In  the  "legislative  wastebasket." 

A  month  ago,  the  Rules  Committee 
failed  to  report  the  legislation  to  the 
floor  of  the  House,  but  on  June  18  it  was 
reported  for  conside'atlon  on  the  floor  of 
the  House.  Evidently  the  sponsors  are 
planning  on  passing  this  bill  in  the  clos- 
ing days  of  the  session  when,  by  reason  of 
absentees  and  confusion  In  the  flnal 
hours  they  might  succeed  in  passing  the 
same  and  extending  the  farm  subsidy 
thi-ough  1970.  Every  Member  should  be 
on  the  alert  against  this  contingency. 

I  am  herewith  enclosing  with  my  re- 
marks a  letter  received  from  Mr.  Charles 
B.  Shuman,  president  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation.  The  same 
spea^  for  itself. 

American  Parmer  BtmEAXJ  Pederation, 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  25, 1968. 
Hon.  Ray  J.  Madden, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Congressbian  Madden:  The  House  of 
Representatives  will  soon  consider  H.R.  17126. 
a  bill  to  extend  the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1966  for  one  year — to  December  31,  1970. 


Passage  of  this  bill  would  be  unnecessary 
and  unwise. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  act  In  1968  The  pres- 
ent legislation  does  not  expire  until  Decem- 
ber 31.  1969.  Rejection  of  this  bill  would  per- 
mit Confess  to  develop  an  alternative  pro- 
L'ram  next  year. 

It  is  unwise  to  act  because  the  Act  of  1965 
i.«  K  failure.  It  has  failed: 

To  stabilize  the  food  costs  of  consumers. 

To  expand  farmers'  export  and  domestic 
m.Trkets. 

To  improve — or  even  maintain — the  In- 
comes of  farm  families. 

The  farm  parity  ratio  stood  at  81  when  the 
.\c\.  of  1965  became  effective.  Now  when  we 
are  les.s  than  half-way  through  the  third  year 
of  the  program,  it  .stands  at  73.  Farmers  want 
something  better  than  to  be  locked  into  the 
present  low-price  situation.  And.  while  farm- 
ers have  suffered  a  drop  In  their  prices,  the 
federal  government's  costs  for  wheat,  feed 
grain,  and  cotton  programs  have  steadily  In- 
creased and  now  total  over  $3  billion  annu- 
ally. 

With  Congress  having  passed  a  10-percent 
tax  Increase  and  a  requirement  that  the 
President  reduce  budgeted  expenditures  (6 
billion  in  the  next  fiscal  year,  it  Is  Incredible 
that  Congress  would  even  consider  extend- 
ing legislation  which  has  proved  to  be  so 
costly  and  ineffective. 

We  respectfully  urge  you  to  vote  against 
H.R. 17126. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  B.  Shitman. 

President. 


THE  OMNIBUS  HOUSING  BILL  CON- 
TAINS MANY  PROPOSALS  SPON- 
SORED BY   THE  MINORITY 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1968  has  been  voted  out  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  and 
granted  a  rule  for  floor  action  in  th?  near 
future.  As  I  stated  in  my  supplemental 
views  to  the  committee  report.  I  am  not 
unaware  that  reasonable  men  may  differ 
over  certain  provisions,  or  that  new  or 
old  programs  desei-ve  careful  .<^crutiny 
and  constructive  criticism. 

I  do  believe,  however,  that  the  bill  con- 
tains a  great  deal  that  is  good  and  use- 
ful, and  that  it  has  benefited  greatly 
from  the  ideas  of  the  minority.  Tliere  Is 
a  new  emphasis  on  homeownership  for 
lower  income  families,  improvement  in 
the  rent  certificate  or  leased  public  hous- 
ing program,  a  tightening  of  provisions 
requiring  residential  urban  renewal  to 
serve  the  housing  needs  of  low-  and 
moderate-income  Americans.  Increased 
authorizations  for  the  water  and  sewer 
program  which  is  of  benefit  to  every  con- 
gressional district  in  the  country,  and 
renewed  efforts  at  establishing  an  effec- 
tive flood  insurance  program.  All  of  these 
provisions  reflect  original  efforts  on  the 
party  of  the  minority,  as  does  the  rec- 
ognition by  the  committee  of  the  need  to 
cut  through  the  redtape  and  bureau- 
cratic delays  that  so  often  accompany 
attempts  to  utilize  existing  programs. 

To  describe  some  of  these  efforts.  I 
would  like  to  include  at  this  point  my 
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supplemental  views  to  the  committee  re- 
port. I  would  also  urge  every  Member  of 
this  body  to  carefully  study  the  majority 
and  minority  views  in  House  Report  No. 
1585.  The  bill.  H.R  17989.  as  well  as  the 
report,  is  of  considerable  size.  It  repre- 
sents a  major  undertaking  and,  despite 
Its  length  and  complexity,  should  have 
the  fullest  consideration  that  can  be 
achieved  in  an  informed  debate. 
My  supplemental  views  follow: 

SVPPLCMCNTAL      VnWS      Or      RCPVKSXMTATrVK 
WrLUAM      B       WiDNAU.      TO      BANXINO      AKD 

Cttsjunct  CoMMTTTtm  Rxroter  on  Housing 

Act  of  1968 

In  supporting  H  R  17989. 1  am  not  unmind- 
ful of  the  fact  that  reaaonable  men  may  differ 
over  certain  provisions,  or  that  new  programs 
authorized  or  old  ones  extended  by  the  meas- 
ure are  open  to  constructive  criticism  relat- 
ing to  conception  and  execution.  On  balance, 
however.  I  believe  the  bill  U  both  necessary 
and  worthwhile  It  has  benefited  from  Ideas 
and  proposals  offered  by  the  minority,  and  I 
think  It  Is  appropriate  to  call  particular  at- 
tention to  this  fact. 

Foremost  among  these  minority  sugges- 
tions has  been  the  concept  of  fostering  on  a 
OMtjor  scale  homeownershlp  among  low-  and 
moderate-Income  citizens.  Homeownershlp 
as  a  desirable  goal  Is  an  Idea  deeply  rooted 
in  American  tradition  For  the  low-  and  mod- 
erate-Income citizen,  particularly  the  minor- 
ity group  citizen,  this  has  become  Increas- 
ingly the  Impossible  dream.  Statistics  show 
that  the  percentage  of  existing  one-family 
homes  insured  by  FHA  for  families  with  In- 
comes less  than  $4,000  fell  from  43  8  percent 
of  the  total  In  1950  to  1  3  percent  in  1966. 
For  new  homes,  the  drop  was  from  56  percent 
to  1  percent  In  the  same  period. 

In  order  to  reverse  this  trend.  I  Introduced 
H.R.  8820.  the  NaUonal  Home  Ownership 
Foundation  Act  on  April  20.  1967  One  hun- 
dred thirteen  other  House  Members,  includ- 
ing eight  members  of  the  minority  of  the 
Banking  and  C\irrency  Committee.  Joined  In 
offering  a  .similar  bill  at  that  time. 

The  proposal  had  as  Its  basic  goals  the 
enlargement  of  housing  opportunities  and 
choice  for  our  lower  income  families,  both 
rural  and  urb«ui.  We  proposed  to  tap  private 
capital,  private  management  and  technical 
experience,  and  private,  community-oriented 
initiative.  The  Government  role  was  to  be 
limited  to  one  of  stimulus  ajid  reinforce- 
ment, rather  than  execution  and  control 

rEATTRES     or     THB     NHOF    BIM. 

The  National  Home  Ownership  Foundation 
Act  proposal,  besides  its  basic  change  In 
policy  advocating  homeownershlp  In  contrast 
to  traditional  federally  assisted  renter- 
oriented  projects,  contained  a  number  of 
Innovative  features.  In  sununary  they  were 
as  follows: 

1.  The  establishment  of  the  National  Home 
Ownership  Foundation,  a  congresalonally  au- 
thorized nonprofit  corporation,  wltb  a  board 
of  directors  drawn  from  the  private  sector. 
Besides  milking  mortgage  capital  available, 
the  Foundation  was  to  conduct  a  technical 
assistance  service  to  aid  in  the  development 
and  formation  of  low-  and  moderate-income 
homeownershlp  program,  including  Interim 
planning  loans,  and  the  conduct  of  support- 
ing programs  in  such  fields  as  training,  em- 
ployment, credit  counseling,  and  budget 
management  to  enable  lower  Income  families 
to  assume  the  privileges  and  responsibilities 
of  homeownershlp. 

2.  Authority  to  the  Foundation  to  raise 
$2  billion  in  mortgage  loan  funds  through  the 
sale  of  its  debentures,  guaranteed  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  supplement  available 
moneys  from  existing  mortgage  lending  In- 
stltutloDS.  The  object  was  to  bring  together 
In  one  coordinated  effort,  and  one  pool  of 
funds,  sufBcient  capital  to  c«rry  out  a  major 
lower  Income  homeownershlp  program.  It 


expected  that  the  federally  guaranteed  bonds, 
carrying  a  market  rate  of  return,  would  at- 
tract new  capital,  for  the  mortgage  market, 
from  such  sources  as  union  pension  funds. 

3.  A  market-Interest  rate  mortgage,  with  a 
direct  subsidy  paid  by  the  Treasury  to  the 
holder  of  the  mortgage,  thus  lowering  the  in- 
terest rate  and  monthly  payments  for  the 
home  buyer.  The  purpose  was  to  avoid  the 
major  budget  impact  that  accompanies  the 
ua«  of  the  below-market-lnterest  rate  mort- 
gage program  involving  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  -  purchase  of  these 
mortgages  utilizing  special  assistance  funds. 
Thus,  each  Federal  dollar  would  have  a  mul- 
tiplier effect  many  times  greater  than  the 
BMIR  mortgage  purchase  dollar,  a  major  ac- 
complishment In  a  time  of  expenditure  cur- 
tailment. The  interest  subsidy  would  be  re- 
paid Into  a  revolving  fund.  If  and  as  the  buy- 
er reached  an  adequate  Income  level,  pre- 
scribed as  70  percent  of  existing  221  (d)  (3) 
program  Income  limits. 

4.  Maximum  utlllaatlon  of  community- 
based  or  neighborhood  non  profit  corpora- 
tions. Including  technical  assistance  for  their 
devslopinent  and  operation  of  lower  Income 
homeownershlp  programs.  This  would  also 
provide  an  opportunity  for  the  prospective 
home  buye.'S  In  the  area  to  have  a  voice  In 
the  conduct  of  the  program.  It  would  also 
enlist  the  aid.  expertise,  and  financial  back- 
ing of  local  community  leaders  In  Govern- 
ment, business,  labor,  civic  organizations, 
the  professions  and  the  like,  to  build  a  part- 
nership within  the  private  sector  at  the  na- 
tional and  local  levels. 

5.  Authority  to  develop  a  program  of  mort- 
gage equity  payment  insurance,  to  protect 
the  home  buyer  from  losses  of  Income  due  to 
Illness,  death,  unemployment,  and  other 
causes  not  within  the  home  buyer's  control. 
To  the  greatest  extent  possible,  the  Founda- 
tion was  directed  to  work  out  the  program 
with  the  private  Insurance  Industry,  and  re- 
port back  to  Congress. 

6.  Utilization  of  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
grnm  as  a  means  of  obtaining  land  and  build- 
ings at  reasonable  prices  to  lower  the  cost  of 
construction,  rehabilitation,  or  the  use  of 
e.xistlng  housing  for  the  homeownershlp  pro- 
gram. 

7.  Increase  employment  opportunities  and 
the  use  of  self-help  for  area  low-Income  resi- 
dents and  prospective  home  buyers. 

siMiuisiTUs  wrrH  thx  present  bill 

Although  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  greeted  the  NHOF  pro- 
posal last  year  with  skepticism  both  for  its 
technical  provisions  and  its  goal  of  lower 
Income  homeownershlp.  sufficient  support 
from  a  variety  of  groups  and  Individuals 
within  the  American  public  appear  to  have 
changed  the  administration's  mlna.  Tbe 
cumulative  result  can  be  seen  In  H.R.  17989. 
In  summary,  the  similarities  between  the 
committee  bill  and  the  proposal  outlined 
above  are  as  follows : 

1  The  committee  bill  establishes.  In  title 
I.  section  107,  a  National  Home  Ownership 
Foundation.  Its  purposes  follow  those  sug- 
gested for  the  technical  assistance  ser\'lce 
under  the  minority's  NHOF  bill  of  last  year. 
The  Foundation  is  directed  to  encourage  and 
assist  public  and  private  bodies  at  tbe  na- 
tional, community,  and  neighborhood  levels 
In  iniUating,  developing,  and  conducting 
programs  to  expand  low- Income  homeowner- 
shlp and  bousing  opportunities.  This  In- 
cludes arrangements  for  technical  and  man- 
agerial assistance  and  training,  aid  In  find- 
ing mortgage  financing.  Insurance,  and  tbe 
like,  encouraging  research  and  Innovation, 
collecting  and  distributing  Information,  and 
assistance  .n  expanding  job  opportunities. 

The  Foundation  may  make  loans  or  grants 
to  cover  organizational  or  administrative  ex- 
penses for  homeownershlp  programs,  neces- 
sary preconstructlon  costs  Including  land  op- 
tions, architectural  fees,  and  similar  Items, 
and   tbe   cost*   ot    providing   counseling   to 


lower  income  families  In  budget  manage- 
ment, home  maintenance,  and  home  man- 
agement. The  bill  authorizes  910  million  in 
appropriations. 

2.  The  committee  bill,  in  title  VII,  au- 
thorizes the  new  Government  National  Mort- 
gage Association  to  guarantee  securities  l.s- 
sued  by  FNMA  or  other  private  issuers. 
backed  by  a  pool  of  FHA  and  VA  loans  or 
mortgages.  The  purpose  Is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  NHOF-guaranteed  debentures  sug- 
gested by  the  minority;  namely,  to  Increa&e 
the  supply  of  mortgage  funds  and  tap  new 
sources  such  as  pension  funds.  It  is  perml.'^- 
slve  only,  limited  In  scope,  the  funds  raised 
would  not  be  limited  to  use  for  lower  in- 
come homeownershlp.  The  Department,  in 
the  hearings,  admitted  to  not  knowing  what 
amount  of  additional  funds  this  approach 
might  attract. 

As  a  result.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  massive 
attraction  of  new  funds  for  lower  inoome 
homeownershlp  enNlsloned  by  the  sponsors 
of  the  National  Home  Ownership  Foundation 
Act  last  year  will  occur  under  this  bill.  Tiu 
FHA  Insurance  provisions  In  title  I  aho 
depend  upon  existing  lenders  and  mortgage 
money  supply.  This  makes  all  the  more  im- 
portant the  direction  in  section  107(f)  (2i  ;  . 
the  Foundation  to  report  to  the  Congre.s 
whenever  insufficient  funding  is  available  ii..- 
lower  Income  homeownershlp  purposes.  The 
Foundation  is  also  directed  to  make  recom- 
mendations for  alternate  means  of  securing 
adequate  financing. 

3.  The  committee  bill,  in  title  vm,  ^ni- 
thorlzee  tbe  establishment  of  a  private  cor- 
poration for  profit  which  Is  designed  '.i 
encourage  a  partnership  approach  amoLf 
interests  In  the  private  sector  at  the  na- 
tional and  local  level.  In  order  to  encoumi;e 
low-Income  housing.  Part  of  the  purpose  "! 
the  National  Home  Ownership  F\>undatlon 
authorized  by  the  bill  is  also  to  enoouracc 
private  Involvement,  including  the  develop- 
ment of  neighborhood  organizations  inter- 
ested in  homeownershlp  programs,  which 
would  Involve  the  citizens  themselves  from 
the  area.  Maximum  utilization  of  area  resi- 
dents or  the  lower  Income  families  to  oc 
served  by  the  program  Is  not  pronounced  .is 
a  major  goal  In  the  committee  bill,  however, 
in  contrast  to  the  NHOF  proposal  last  year. 

5.  By  amendment  to  title  I  (sec.  109 1 
offered  by  Representative  Garry  Brown,  of 
Michigan,  the  minority  obtained  lnclU£lo.n 
In  the  bill  of  an  authorization  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  HUD  to  develop.  In  cooperation  vvith 
the  private  Insurance  Industry,  a  plan  <: 
Insurance  to  help  homeowners  meet  mort- 
gage payments  in  times  of  personal  economic 
adversity. 

The  Secretary  Is  directed  to  report  back 
within  6  months  on  his  actions.  This  provi- 
sion was  secured  In  the  bill  despite  the  ob- 
jections of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  objections  which,  lu 
turn,  persisted,  despite  the  evidence  tha: 
such  a  plan  was  necessary  and  capab'.e 
of  being  established,  and  despite  a  favorable 
report  in  the  early  1960'8.  commissioned  by 
the  Hovising  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  fore- 
runner of  HUD. 

6.  The  committee  bill.  In  section  405. 
amends  the  urban  renewal  law  to  permit 
land  to  be  sold  to  qualified  low-income  mort- 
gagors and  nonprofit  sponsors  of  homeown- 
ershlp program  and,  by  an  amendment  I  of- 
fered, private  homebullders  acquiring  land 
for  suteequent  resale  to  low-  and  moderate- 
income  home  buyers. 

7.  By  an  amendment  which  I  offered,  sec- 
tion 3  was  added  to  H.R.  17989  which  re- 
quires, to  tbe  greateet  extent  feasible,  the 
em.ployment  of  lower  Income  residents  from 
the  area  served  not  only  by  homeownershlp 
activity  but  other  federally  assisted  housing 
projects  as  well,  in  jobs  created  by  these 
projects.  The  poaslbUlty  of  the  home  buyer 
oontrlbutlng  his  own  lab<»'  toward  the  cost 
of  his  bousing  has  also  been  recognized  in 
section  2  and  In  title  I. 
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CAN  HOD  CASSY  OCT  THE  PBOOaAM  ? 

One  of  the  purposes  behind  esitahlishlng 
the  National  Home  Ownership  Foundation 
in  the  minds  of  lU  cosponsors  last  year,  was 
to  provide  a  quasi-public  alternative  to  direct 
Federal  bureaucratic  control  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
The  sponsors  of  the  NHOF  bill  were  not 
alone  In  questioning  the  capacity  or  will  of 
the  Department  to  carry  out  an  expanded 
program  of  housing  for  low-income  citizens. 
This  presents  a  considerable  challenge  to 
the  Department,  In  carrying  out  the  proposals 
authorized  in  H.R.  17989. 

While  the  Department's  testimony  before 
our  committee  has  been  reassuring,  the  con- 
tinued opposition  of  HXTD  to  my  1966  amend- 
ment requiring  a  substantial  number  of  low- 
and  moderate-Income  housing  in  each  pre- 
(lomlnently  residential  urban  renewal  project 
has  had  the  opposite  effect.  As  the  committee 
report  notes,  the  definition  of  substantial  as 
only  20  percent  of  the  project  units  is  hardly 
in  keeping  with  the  dramatic  need  for  more 
and  better  housing  for  our  underprivileged 
citizens.  The  change  contemplated   by  sec- 
tion 413  of  this  bill  increases  this  percentage 
to  51  or  better  for  the  aggregate  number  of 
units  in  approved  projects  within  a  com- 
munity;   that   Is,   projects   which   have   had 
their  plans  approved  by  the  Department,  not 
those  which  are  only  in  the  planning  stage. 
The  new  amendment,  worked  out  in  conjunc- 
tion   with    Representative    Henry    Reuss,    of 
Wisconsin,  as  a  bipartisan  statement  of  con- 
gressional Intent,  also  contains  a  20-percent 
minimum  aggregate  for  low-Income  housing 
suggested  by  Representative  William  Brock. 
f>f  Tennessee.  It  is  perliaps  the  best  example  I 
know  of  m  the  bill  of  bipartisan,  congres- 
sional initiative  in  the  legislative  field.  Cer- 
tainly, all  of  the  other  low-cost  housing  pro- 
grams will  come  to  naught  If  land  or  struc- 
tures are  not  assembled  and  made  available 
at  low  cost,  which  is  the  major  benefit  of 
tirban  renewal  use. 

Two   other   amendments  which   I  offered 
and  which  have  been  accepted  in  title  I  de- 
serve mention.  If  only  because  of  the  opposi- 
tion by  HUD  to  their  inclusion.  The  first 
opens    the    homeownershlp   sections   up   to 
utilization  of  existing  housing,  as  well  as 
housing  involving  new  construction  or  sub- 
stantial rehabilitation.  A  survey  made  by  my 
office  among  District  of  Columbia  real  estate 
agencies  Indicated  the  availability  of  houses 
selling  for  under  $18,000  and  needing  little 
repair.  If  any.  It  also  uncovered  the  poten- 
tial  availability    of    many    more   renter-oc- 
cupied houses,  which  would  come  on  the  mar- 
ket If  these  very  same  renters  had  access  to 
mortgage   funds.   Negro  real  estate   brokers 
vere  particularly  conscious  of  this  opportu- 
.litv    The  use  of  existing  housing  will  also 
mean,  as  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission 
has  pointed  out,  the  immediate  implementa- 
tion  of   the    new    homeownershlp    program. 
Certainly  in  this  time  of  tension  and  trouble 
within  our  cities,  any  tool  that  can  provide 
,in  immediate  impact,  and  thus  new  hope 
to  the  less  fortunate,  should  be  welcomed. 
Will  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development   heed   this   opportunity?   Only 
time  will  tell. 

Another  amendment  makes  nonprofit 
groups  eligible  for  inclusion  in  the  pro- 
gram for  homeownershlp  flnancing  that 
wish  to  use  existing  housing  Instead  of  tak- 
ing on  the  task  of  rehabilitation  In  a  mtUtl- 
unlt  project.  It  Is  my  expectation  that  as 
these  nonprofit  groups,  whether  church  or 
labor  union,  or  civic  association  sponsors, 
gain  in  confidence  and  experience,  they  will 
move  on  to  the  more  demanding  but  no  lees 
important  task  of  Increasing  the  supply  of 
standard  housing  for  homeownershlp  pur- 
poses. 

THE    RENT    CEKTIFICATE    PROORAM 

In  1964,  I,  with  other  members  of  the  Re- 
publican minority  Introduced  the  rent  cer- 
ttflcate  plan.  It  became  legislation  in  1966, 


and  has  slhce  made  a  great  record  for  some- 
thing that  was  opposed  by  the  administra- 
tion and  generally  not  promoted  by  them. 
To  date,  it  has  far  outstripped  its  companion 
legislation,  rent  supplements,  in  terms  of 
people  housed,  having  provided  shelter  for 
over  16.000  families  while  the  rent  supple- 
ment total  is  Just  over  2,500.  This  means 
that  the  rent  certificate  program  Is  respon- 
sible for  placing  over  60.000  people  in  de- 
cent, safe,  and  sanitary  housing  that  they 
did  not  have  previously. 

In  the  present  bill  there  are  three  sec- 
tions, 208,  209,  and  210  which  are  perfect- 
ing amendments  that  I  Introduced  to  facili- 
tate the  operation  of  the  program. 

Where  the  Secretary  had  previously  Re- 
stricted the  program  in  certain  localities  to 
rehabilitated  housing,  on  the  completely 
imjustlfied  claim  that  It  would  cause  rents 
to  rise,  section  208  makes  clear  that  he  can 
no  longer  impose  such  regulations  unless 
it  is  specifically  so  provided  in  the  act. 

Where  HUD  had  taken  the  position  that 
it  could  not  use  the  program  unless  in  quan- 
tities of  10  or  more  units,  section  209  makes 
clear  that  It  can. 

In  section  210,  we  have  acted  to  enable 
tenants  to  become  purchasers  of  the  homes 
they  occupy  through  the  medium  of  the 
local  housing  authority.  This  innovation  was 
prompted  by  spontaneous  offers  from  build- 
ers in  all  parts  of  the  country,  attracted  by 
the  economics  of  the  operation,  to  build  lor 
leasing  purposes. 

Now  where  the  hotislng  authority  deems 
it  advisable,  it  may  Include  in  its  lease  an 
option  to  purchase  to  be  exercised  when  de- 
sirable in  behalf  of  the  tenant. 

This  latter  provision  could  be  used  even 
In  multi-family  structures  where  tenants,  so 
desiring  to  act,  occupy  units  having  more 
than  80  percent  of  the  total  value  of  the 
structure. 


Indeed  regrettable.  Within  the  past  month, 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  experienced  Its  worst 
natural  disaster  of  the  20th  century,  sus- 
taining more  than  $150  million  in  flood  dam- 
age to  private  and  public  property.  Having 
personally  witnessed  the  human  tragedy  and 
wldescale  property  damage  in  the  wake  of 
these  devastating  floods,  my  belief  in  the 
urgency  of  a  national  flood  insurance  pro- 
gram was  further  sustained. 

When  the  House  last  November  rejected 
the  proposed  flnancing  through  Treasury 
borrowing  authority  contained  in  the  flood 
insurance  bill,  the  circum.st  inces  surround- 
ing that  action  were  far  different  than  those 
which  prevail  ttxlay.  I  refer  to  title  X  of  the 
proposed  hou.slng  bill  where  the  Congress  is 
being  asked  to  approve  Treasury  borrowing 
authority  In  order  to  finance  a  national  pro- 
gram of  riot  reinsurance.  While  I  support 
title  X,  I  think  it  would  be  uncharacterls- 
tlcallv  inconsistent  for  a  majority  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  support  Treasury 
borrowing  authority  for  riot  insurance, 
while  rejecting  this  form  of  financing  for  a 
national  flood  Insurance  program  of  far  more 
modest  proportions. 

In  this  regard,  we  should  keep  in  mind 
that  flood  insurance  proposals  have  been 
before  the  Congress  for  more  than  10  years, 
long  before  any  thought  whatsoever  was 
being  given  to  the  need  for  a  Federal  pro- 
gram of  riot  Insurance. 

Stated  In  Its  most  candid  terms,  if  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  can  see  its  way 
clear  to  underwrite  insurance  protection 
against  lawlessness  in  our  cities,  it  can  ill 
afford  to  turn  a  cold  shoulder  on  the  personal 
grief  and  tragedy  of  those  of  our  law-abiding, 
taxpaylng  citizens  who  experience  huge  prop- 
erty losses  caused  by  floods,  or  by  what  are 
said  to  be  'acts  of  God." 


WATER     AND     SEWER     GRANTS 

SecUon  505  ups  the  matching  sewer  and 
water  grants  from  S200  million  annually  to 
$500  million  annually.  I  do  not  particularly 
like  to  increase  authorizations  beyond  de- 
partmental recommendations.  In  the  case  of 
this  program,  however,  I  am  quite  ready  to 
make  an  exception.  This  Is  a  vital  program. 
Upon  it  have  depended  at  times,  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  a  city  would  have  to  im- 
port water  for  drinking  purposes. 

The  administration  has  not  only  given  this 
program  a  low  priority.  It  has  asked  for  only 
half  the  fimds  which  Congress  authorized 
when  appearing  before  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  This  in  the  face  of  applications 
from  needy  communities  which  numbered 
over  $4  billion.  There  Is  to  my  knowledge 
not  a  single  congressional  district  that  does 
not  have  an  application  for  water-and-sewer 
funds  and  many  are  most  desperate.  Under 
the  circumstances,  I  think  the  increase  I 
have  suggested  is  most  modest  and  I  know 
It  Is  badly  needed. 

NATIONAL    FLOOD    INSURANCE 

It  was  vrtth  a  deep  sense  of  personal  satis- 
faction to  me  that  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  adopted  my  amendment, 
in  the  form  of  a  proposed  title  XI.  National 
Flood  Insurance. 

Members  of  the  House  will  recall  that  the 
proposed  national  flood  insurance  legisla- 
tion passed  the  House— H.R.  11197— and  the 
Senate  in  1967  but  because  of  far-reaching 
changes  made  by  a  House  floor  amendment 
in  the  flnancing  mechanism  In  the  House 
bUl  efforts  to  resolve  the  differences  between 
the  House  and  Senate  versions  In  conference 
have  been  abandoned.  In  short,  prior  to  In- 
clusion of  title  XI  In  H.R.  17989.  most  ob- 
servers conceded  that  flood  insurance  legis- 
lation had  little  if  any  chance  of  enactment 
In  the  90th  Congress. 

As  an  original  cosponsor  of  a  national 
flood  Instirance  program,  the  events  leading 
up  to  the  current  legislative  statement  are 


TREATY  FOR  NONPROLIFERATION 
OF  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hou.se 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  ad- 
ministration may  well  congratulate  itself 
upon  the  tremendous  achievement  rep- 
resented by  the  Treaty  for  the  Non- 
proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons.  It  is 
indeed  the  most  significant  development 
since  the  advent  of  nuclear  power  itself. 
The  promise  it  holds  for  the  future  of 
human  association  is  due  in  no  small 
measure   to   President   Johnson,   who.se 
faith  in  such  an  agreement  never  fal- 
tered   and    whose    encouragement    and 
support   provided   a  constant   stimulus 
and  inspiration  over  4  long  years  of  ar- 
duous negotiations. 

The  importance  of  the  treaty  lies  not 
only  in  the  hopeful  pause  it  offers  in  the 
reckless  i-ace  toward  nuclear  armament. 
It  lies  equally  in  its  significance  as  an 
example  of  the  ability  of  humankind  to 
agree  on  major  issues  affecting  its  wel- 
fare. It  is  a  tribute  to  reason  which  so 
often  founders  when  the  passions  and 
the  ambitions  of  men  are  stirred. 

The  world  looks  brighter  today,  despite 
the  turmoil  and  the  turbulence  that  be- 
sets it  The  Treaty  for  the  Nonprolifera- 
tlon  of  Nuclear  Weapons  has  already 
opened  the  way  to  fiuther  progress  in 
the   stated   wnllingness   of   the   UrUted 
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States  and  the  USSR  to  examine  the 
possibility  of  Umltetlons  on  strategic  nu- 
clear delivery  vehicles. 

There  is  indeed  reason  to  rejoice. 

My  congratulations  go  out  to  this  ad- 
ministration and  to  the  men  whose 
abundant  eood  will,  skill,  and  patience 
produced  this  splendid  new  hope  for  the 
future  of  mankind. 


THE  TAX-EXEMPT  FOUNDATION:  A 
NEW  MAJOR  THREAT  TO  CLEAN 
POLITICS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Pat- 
ten) .  Under  previous  order  of  the  House 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
RooNKYl  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  want  to  address  you  briefly 
on  what  I  consider  to  be  a  grave  and 
largely  unnoticed  peril  to  the  election 
process  in  this  country.  It  has  to  do  with 
one  of  the  most  delicately  sensitive 
areas:  namely,  the  financing  of  elections. 

Although  some  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress have  an  income  from  business  or 
some  other  profession,  most  of  us  think 
of  ourselves  primarily  as  politicians.  All 
of  us  are  proud  to  be  so  designated.  Like 
medicine  and  law.  politics  is  a  profes- 
sion with  a  sacred  trust. 

I  think  virtually  all  Members  of  the 
Congress  want  fervently  to  keep  their 
profession  clean,  to  keep  It  ethical,  to 
keep  It  closely  responsive  to  the  people, 
and  to  keep  it  operating  within  certain 
statutory  boundaries. 

And  that  Is  why  I  think  It  important 
to  call  to  your  attention  what  I  have 
had  to  overcome  in  winning  the  Demo- 
cratic renomination  In  my  district.  The 
fact  that  I  did  win  does  not  lessen  my 
duty  to  tell  you  about  a  device  that  was 
used  by  one  of  my  opponents.  For.  if  the 
same  device  is  used  extensively  over  the 
country.  I  think  it  wUl  triily  endanger 
the  democratic  process  by  destroying  the 
rules  that  now  govern  the  financing  of 
elections. 

To  put  It  bluntly — and  I  address  my- 
self personally  to  every  Member  of  this 
Congress — imless  you  are  a  wealthy  per- 
son or  unless  you  have  wealthy  support- 
ers who  can  help  you  fight  back,  you 
may  find  yourself  in  some  future  elec- 
tion being  overwhelmed  by  a  deluge  of 
Ux-exempt  money  The  columnist  Drew 
Pearson  is  not  noted  for  accuracy  or  re- 
spect of  fact  but  in  one  recent  column, 
he  did  accurately  refer  to  the  root  of  a 
major  political  problem  today  when  he 
said: 

The  moBt  important  thing  to  watch  In 
elections  today  Is  the  Increasing  power  of 
monev.  Its  become  so  you  must  be  a  mil- 
lionaire or  have  the  backing  of  big  buslneas 
or  big  labor  to  run  for  public  office 

Unfortunately.  Mr.  Pearson  did  not 
have  the  cdndor  to  add  tax-exempt  foun- 
dations to  this  list  of  dangers.  Perhaps 
this  oversight  on  his  pert  was  brought 
about  because  he  knows  that  one  of  my 
opponents,  whom  Mr.  Pearson  supported 
and  tried  to  help  by  wrongfully  and  un- 
truthfully abusing  me  in  his  column,  did 
In  fact  use  a  tax-exempt  foundation  to 
finance  part  of  his  campaign.  The  details 
are  these: 

I  had  two  opix)nents  in  my  campwilgn 


for  renomination.  One  of  them  was 
Frederick  W.  Richmond,  a  wealthy  busi- 
nessman and  ooffln  manufacturer.  He 
tried  to  bury  me,  but  with  the  help  of  my 
friends  and  constituents  I  burled  him. 
which  per'iaps  goe«  to  show  that  it  tokes 
more  than  a  knowledge  of  cofBn  making 
to  understand  the  intricacies  of  political 
undertaking. 

Mr  Richmond  fought  a  hard  fight.  I 
wish  I  could  also  say  a  fair  fight,  but  the 
source  of  some  of  his  money  prevents  my 
saying  that. 

I  am  not  quite  sure  why  Mr.  Richmond 
wanted  to  represent  my  district  of  Brook- 
lyn because  he  does  not  live  there.  Ours 
is  largely  a  middle-Income  and  lower 
income,  rugged,  all-Amerlcan  district. 
Mr  Richmond  makes  his  home  in  a  plush 
penthouse  in  the  silk-stocking  Sutton 
Place  in  Manhattan. 

But  for  whatever  private  reasons  he 
had.  Mr.  Richmond  coveted  my  district 
and  he  set  out  to  get  it — at  any  cost. 

The  New  York  Times  of  June  12.  1968. 
tells  us: 

Mr.  Richmond  does  not  dispute  reports 
that  he  has  Spent  1360,000  in  this  campaign, 
mostly  on  16  storefront  headquarters,  paid 
workers  and  an  array  of  brochures. 

And  then  the  Times  goes  on  to  quote 
Mr.  Richmond  as  sajrlng : 

This  Is  the  first  well-financed  primary  In 
the  history  of  Brooklyn. 

Now,  let  me  repeat  that  figure  for  you 
again  because  some  of  you  may  think 
you  did  not  hear  me  right.  The  New  York 
Times  says  that  Mr.  Richmond  spent 
$250.000 — one  quarter  of  a  million  dol- 
lars— in  his  unsuccessful  effort  to  get 
Into  this  House. 

That  is  a  lot  of  money.  It  Is,  In  fact,  as 
much  as  any  Member  of  this  House  will 
earn  from  politics  in  8  years. 

POLmCAL      MACHINEBT      OILKO      BT      CHARrTT 
DOIXABS 

How  could  Mr.  Richmond  afford  to 
spend  so  much  in  his  effort  to  get  this 
job? 

The  answer  is.  the  taxpayers  of  Amer- 
ica unwittingly  helped  pay  for  his  cam- 
paign That  is.  every  organization  that 
is  exempt  from  taxation  is  to  that  ex- 
tent supported  by  the  American  taxpay- 
ers, and  Mr.  Richmond  used  tax-exempt 
foimdations  in  his  campaign  to  unseat 
me. 

Mr.  Richmond  set  up  his  foundation  in 
1962.  largely  for  the  purpose  of  making 
himself  look  good  in  his  high-powered 
campaign  to  represent  the  14th  Congres- 
sional District  of  New  York  State.  And, 
with  typical  modesty,  he  named  It  the 
Frederick  W.  Richmond  Foundation.  In 
due  course,  that  foundation  took  on  a 
political  tone.  It  began  to  "ao  good"  in 
just  the  way  that  would  do  Mr.  Rich- 
mond the  most  good  politically. 

My  district  contains  a  number  of  mi- 
nority groups.  We  have  a  large  repre- 
sentation of  people  of  Italian.  Jewish. 
Irish.  Puerto  Rlcan.  and  Negro  extrac- 
tion. So.  beginning  in  1967.  we  find  the 
Frederick  W.  Richmond  Foundation 
taking  an  Intense  Interest  In  these 
groups. 

For  example,  the  foundation  made  six 
different  contributions  totaling  $4,000 
to  the  Yeshlva  of  Satimar- United  Tal- 


mudlcal  Academy  in  Brooklyn.  These 
donations  started  on  November  21,  1967. 
only  8  to  7  months  before  the  June  18. 
1968.  New  York  primary,  and  continued 
until  almost  primary  date.  During  the 
SVa  years  June  15,  1962 — date  of  Incor- 
poration— to  November  21.  1967.  the 
Frederick  W.  Richmond  Foundation  did 
not  give  one  dime  to  the  United  Tal- 
mudlcal  Academy.  Here  is  the  pattern 
of  the  foundation's  contributions  to  the 
United  Talmudical  Academy: 

On  November  21.  1967.  the  foundation 
donated  $1,000. 

On  December  20,  1967.  it  donated 
$500 

On  February  5,  1968,  it  donated 
$1,000. 

On  March  19,  1968.  it  donated  $500. 

On  April  19.  1968.  it  donated  $500. 

On  May  15.  1968.  it  donated  $500. 

Many  of  our  Irish.  Puerto  Rlcan,  and 
Italian  residents  are  Catholic.  So.  on 
May  15.  1968.  only  1 -month  before  the 
primary,  the  Frederick  W.  Richmond 
Foundation  gave  $5,000  to  the  Sacred 
Heart  Day  Care  Child  Center  in  Brook- 
lyn, in  the  14th  Congressional  District. 
and  varying  amoimts  to  other  Catholic 
organizations.  The  foundation,  of  course. 
had  not  made  any  grants  to  the  Sacred 
Heart  Day  Care  Child  Center  durins 
the  6  years  preceding  May  15, 1968. 

The  foundation's  gifts  of  $500  to  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  Trade  Committee  and  S50 
to  the  Hispanic  Society  of  the  fire  de- 
pwrtment  were  doubtless  also  appreci- 
ated by  my  constituents  of  Latin  blood. 

The  foundation  also  had  somethlns 
for  our  Negro  citizens.  For  example.  $2.- 
700  for  the  urban  league  and  $50  for  the 
Zlon  Baptist  Church. 

It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Richmond  had 
never  been  much  aware  that  these  group,* 
existed  or  needed  help  until  he  decided 
to  inm  for  ofBce. 

It  is  also  significant  that  Mr.  Rich- 
mond did  not  exactly  hide  his  light 
under  a  bushel.  He  was  not  in  the  least 
bashful  about  telling  everyone  of  the 
tax-exempt  donations  being  made  by  his 
foimdation. 

One  of  his  campaign  leaflets  high- 
lights the  foundation's  gifts  to  the 
United  Talmudical  Academy.  The  leaf- 
let reproduces  a  letter,  dated  March  26. 
1968— less  than  3  months — before  the 
primary— from  the  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Talmudical  Academy 
thanking  the  foundation  for  its  contri- 
butions. 

Keep  in  mind— this  is  a  political  leaf- 
let. And  it  makes  perfectly  clear  that  Mr. 
Richmond  was  nuinlng  for  office  on  the 
timely  donations — the  tax-exempt  dona- 
tions— made  by  his  foimdation.  In  other 
words.  Mr.  Richmond  was  running  for  a 
political  office  with  tax-exempt  money 
That  is  a  pretty  good  trick,  but  It  is  not 
the  kind  of  trick  that  the  Congress  would 
want  to  see  widespread.  I  think. 

Another  of  Mr.  Richmond's  campaign 
leaflets  shows  a  pictiu-e  of  him  talking 
with  a  Catholic  pastor  In  the  14th  Con- 
gressional District  and  apparently  hand-  , 
Ing  him  a  $5,000  check  to  help  the 
Sacred  Heart  Day  Care  Child  Center  in 
Brooklyn.  The  money  does  not  come  from 
Mr.  Richmond's  pocket.  It  comes  from 
his  foundation,  and  It  Is  tax-exempt.  I 
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repeat  again — the  Frederick  W.  Rich- 
mond Foundation  contributed  nothing 
to  this  church  until  May  15.  1968,  a 
political  year,  at  which  time  It  donated 
$5,000  while  Mr.  Richmond  was  running 
for  ofRce. 

I  have  saved  Mr.  Richmond's  cleverest 
charitable  gimmick— the  Neighborhood 
Study  Clubs.  Inc. — to  mention  last  be- 
cause in  it  we  find  the  culmination  of  the 
threat  of  which  I  am  speaking — the 
threat  of  political  machinery  oiled  by 
charity  dollars. 

The  Neighborhood  Study  Clubs.  Inc., 
was  incorporated  by  Mr.  Richmond  on 
July  11,  1966. 1  might  point  out  that  this 
was  less  than  2  years  before  the  June 
1968  primary.  Its  application  for  Federal 
tax  exemption  is  dated  July  29, 1966,  and 
tax  exemption  was  granted  less  than  1 
month  later,  on  August  23.  1966.  Keep 
that  in  mind,  because  you  must  not  forget 
that  these  charitable  politicians  can  go 
into  business  very  rapidly  indeed. 

The  application  for  tax  exemption 
claims  that  the  purpose  of  the  Neighbor- 
hood Study  Clubs.  Inc.  Is  educational.  In 
reality,  this  organization  was  set  up  to 
publicize  Mr.  Richmond  on  a  neighbor- 
hood basis,  like  the  old  ward  clubs.  Almost 
$43,000  was  pumped  into  the  Neighbor- 
hood Study  Clubs,  mostly  In  fiscal  year 
1967,  by  the  Frederick  W.  Richmond 
Foimdation  and  friends  of  Mr.  Rich- 
mond. 

REFUSES     INDEPENDEr^T     AUDn     AND     MISREPRE- 
SENTS   DIRECTORATE 

The  political  competition  from  one  who 
is  supported  by  tax-exempt  money  is  not 
only  unfair  to  Incumbents,  but  it  is  also 
unfair  to  others  who  get  into  the  race. 
In  my  successful  effort  for  the  Demo- 
cratic renomination,  I  was  also  opposed 
by  a  34-year-old  attorney.  Peter  Elken- 
berry. 

While  Mr.  Eikenberry  accepted  the 
disadvantage  that  the  challenger  always 
has  in  opposing  the  incumbent,  he  was 
understandably  not  so  willing  to  accept 
the  disadvantage  of  running  against  the 
tax-exempt  support  received  by  Mr. 
Richmond.  So.  early  In  April,  Mr. 
Paul  Kerrigan,  evidently  a  friend  of 
Mr  Eikenberrys.  charged  that  Mr. 
Richmond  had  put  some  political  work- 
ers on  the  payrolls  of  Richmond's  sup- 
posedly -charitable"  operations.  To 
offset  this  charge,  Mr.  Richmond  offered 
to  allow  a  disinterested  accountant  to 
examine  the  books  of  the  Frederick  W. 
Richmond  Foundation. 

This,  however,  proved  to  be  an  empty 
offer.  When  Mr.  Kerrigan  attempted  to 
take  Mr.  Richmond  up  on  the  offer,  he 
was  blocked.  Mr.  Kerrigan's  public  chal- 
lenge to  Mr.  Richmond  will  be  inserted 
at  the  close  of  this  statement  as  exhibit  1. 
So  the  charge  of  using  tax-exempt 
charity  money  to  pay  for  political  work 
was  left  unanswered  and  I  think  it 
should  go  into  the  record  that  this  was 
the  case.  There  really  is  no  telling  what 
the  Richmond  Foundation  has  been  up  to 
because  not  once— not  once  during  its 
6-year  existence — has  it  had  a  field  audit 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

It  Is  not  dlflacult  to  understand,  how- 
ever, why  Mr.  Richmond  prefers  secrecy. 
The  Frederick  W.  Richmond  Foundation 
is    known    to    have    been    constructed 


around  various  misrepresentations.  For 
instance,  Mr.  Richmond  informed  the 
SulMJommittee  on  Foundations  of  the 
House  Small  Business  Committee  that 
Mr.  Roger  L.  Stevens — whom  I  have 
never  met  or  talked  to — chairman  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  is  a  di- 
rector of  the  Frederick  W.  Richmond 
Foundation. 

And  yet  Mr.  Stevens  advised  H.  A. 
Olsher,  director  of  the  foundation  study, 
that  he  has  never  been  a  director  of  Mr. 
Richmond's  foundation.  It  seems  reason- 
able to  assume  that  if  Mr.  Richmond 
would  tamp)er  with  the  truth  on  a  matter 
such  as  this,  he  may  be  willing  to  tamper 
elsewhere  as  well,  and  so  I  can  under- 
stand why  he  would  not  want  an  ac- 
countant, who  is  paid  by  a  political  op- 
ponent, looking  into  his  foundation's 
records. 


DODGING    THE    CORRUPT    PRACTICES    ACT 

Here  are  a  few  more  points  that  I  want 
you  to  remember.  During  fiscal  years 
1967  and  1968— through  May  15,  1968— 
the  Frederick  W.  Richmond  Foundation 
received  $113,500  from  the  Walco  Amer- 
ican Corp..  which  is  controlled  by 
Frederick  W.  Richmond.  The  founda- 
tion's treasury  was  also  enriched  on 
May  3,  1968.  through  a  $1,000  donation 
from  the  National  Valve  &  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  of  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  According  to 
the  1967  Dun  &  Bradstreet  million- 
dollar  directory,  Mr.  Richmond  is  a  di- 
rector of  National  Valve  &  Manufactur- 
ing Co. 

Although  it  is  against  the  law  for  a 
corporation  to  contribute  to  a  political 
campaign,  here  is  an  easy  way  to  get 
around  that  law.  The  corporation  simply 
makes  a  donation  to  a  tax-exempt  foun- 
dation which  in  turn  supports  the  candi- 
date. 

Here,  as  it  must  be  plain  to  everyone, 
is  a  bonanza  of  the  kind  that  one  seldom 
comes  across  in  business.  The  corpora- 
tion is  not  only  allowed  to  take  a  deduc- 
tion on  its  tax  return  for  giving  to  a 
"charitable"  organization,  but  it  is  also 
permitted  to  undercut  one  of  the  most 
sensitive  laws  in  campaign  politics— the 
Corrupt  Practices  Act  which  prohibits 
political  contributions  by  corporations. 

Now,  what  relevance  does  all  this  have 
to  your  career  and  to  the  principle  of 
fair  play  that  we  all  hope  to  maintain 
In  American  politics? 

The  relevance  Is  this,  step  by  step: 

Step  1:  A  man  of  wealth  decides,  for 
whatever  reason,  that  he  would  like  to 
enter  politics.  Perhaps  he  likes  the  Con- 
gressman In  the  district  where  he  lives, 
so  he  decides  to  take  on  a  Congressman 
in  some  other  dlstrict^ln  any  other  dis- 
trict. As  I  have  already  said,  Mr.  Rich- 
mond does  not  live  In  my  district.  He 
just  decided  to  play  at  politics  In  my 
district. 

Step  2:  To  prepare  for  the  eventuality 
of  some  day  entering  politics,  this  hypo- 
thetical wealthy  person  sets  up  one  or 
more  tax-exempt  foundations.  It  can  be 
done  swiftly  and  easily.  It  took  Mr.  Rich- 
mond only  4  months  to  get  Federal  tax 
exemption  for  the  Frederick  W.  Rich- 
mond Foundation  and  less  than  1  month 
to  obtain  exemption  for  the  Neighbor- 
hood Study  Clubs,  Inc. 


Step  3:  Then  the  businesses  he  con- 
trols and  the  businesses  of  his  friends 
pour  money  into  the  foundation  in  such 
a  way  as  to  get  corporate  tax  advantages. 
Mr.  Richmond  did  this. 

Step  4:  Next  he  and  his  friends  start 
making  unlimited  personal  contributions 
to  the  foundation,  all  of  which  are  de- 
ductible on  their  tax  returns  as  charity. 
For  example,  the  $3,500  donation  which 
the  Frederick  W.  Richmond  Foundation 
received  from  Thomas  G.  Wyman.  a 
Richmond  fundraiser.  375  Park  Avenue, 
New  York  City,  on  February  5,  1968,  less 
than  5  months  before  the  primary,  is  no 
doubt  eligible  for  charitable  deduction 
status.  Mr.  Wyman  had  not  previously 
contributed  to  the  Frederick  W.  Rich- 
mond Foundation  during  its  6-year  his- 
tory. 

Step  5:  And  finally,  although  tax- 
exempt  foundations  are  prohibited  from 
making  grants  to  political  candidates, 
nothing  seems  to  prevent  friendly  foun- 
dations from  making  gifts  to  one  an- 
other, irrespjective  of  the  fact  that  the 
donee  foundation  may  be  helping  a  po- 
litical candidate  in  some  way. 

And  so  we  find  the  Frederick  W.  Rich- 
mond Foundation  receiving  substantial 
gifts  from  other  foundations,  including 
$50,000  from  the  Carol  W.  Haussamen 
Foundation,  of  New  York  City,  and  $5,000 
from  the  John  Lindsley  Fund,  of  New 
York  City,  while  the  Neighborhood  Study 
Clubs,  Inc.,  received  considerable  funds 
from  other  foundations  includin?  $15,000 
from  the  Edward  John  Noble  Foundation, 
of  Washington  Depot,  Conn.,  and  $7,500 
from  the  New  York  Foundation. 

Step  6:  Then  the  candidate  begins  to 
spread  the  money  around  to  enhance  his 
image  as  a  charitable  person,  thus  sup- 
porting his  compaign  with  tax-exempt 
"charitable"  money.  The  foundation 
saturates  the  congressional  district  with 
"good  deeds."  The  candidate's  face  begins 
to  appear  in  tens  of  thousands  of  po- 
litical propaganda  leaflets  which  show 
him  making  donations  to  charity.  Mr. 
Richmond  did  this. 

Step  7:  The  candidate  may  even  hire 
campaign  workers  with  tax-exempt 
funds.  When  Mr.  Richmond  was  chal- 
lenged on  this  point,  he  did  not  prove  to 
the  contrary. 

In  other  words,  to  sum  it  up,  for  the 
first  time  to  anybody's  knowledge  a  con- 
gressional political  campaign  was  sub- 
sidized this  year  by  all  U.S.  taxpayers  and 
in  defiance  of  certain  laws  governing 
campaign  moneys. 

This  time  it  happened  in  my  district. 
It  can  and  probably  will  happen  In  your 
districts.  In  fact,  the  appeal  of  this 
political  gimmick  is  a  threat  to  every 
Member  of  Congress  who  does  not  have 
access  to  a  fat  bankroll  or  to  a  business 
and  tax-exempt  foundation.  Unless  the 
Congress  works  out  procedures  that  will 
prevent  the  use  of  this  gimmick,  it  will 
become  dangerously  widespread. 
Exhibit  1 
A  Public  Challenge  to  Frederick  W. 

Richmond 
Dear  Mr.  Richmond:  On  April  4,  1968, 
I  stated  at  a  public  meeting  that  you  had 
placed  your  political  workers  on  the  payrolls 
of  so-called  "charitable"  undertakings  which 
are  under  your  control.  The  spectacle  of 
wealthy  men  vslng  their  money  to  attempt 
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to  buy  public  office  has  unfortunately  be- 
come conunon  In  the  United  State*.  However, 
you  have  come  Into  Brooklyn  to  present  your- 
self to  the  voters  of  our  14th  Congreaslonal 
District  as  a  'ReforTOer'.  If  you  have  in  fact 
used  tax-exempt  groups  to  pay  your  political 
workers,  obviously  you  can  have  no  claim 
to  being  a  genuine  Reformer. 

In  reply  to  my  charges  on  April  4.  19fl8. 
you  publicly  offered  to  allow  my  accountant 
to  examine  the  books  of  the  Richmond  Poun- 
daUon  Since  then,  through  my  attorney 
Milton  H  Prledman  of  Friedman  and  Perlln. 
I  have  been  attempting  to  obtain  this  prom- 
ised examination. 

To  date  you  have  not  permitted  It. 

You  have  now  sent  me  what  purports  to  be 
an  accounting  of  the  affairs  of  the  Richmond 
Foundation.  Among  the  notable  points  of 
this  accounting  are  the  following: 

1.  On  March  31.  1968.  the  cash  assets  of 
the  Foundation  were  $30  0«. 

2.  The  Foundation  has  debts  of  $70,000. 
partly  interest-bearing,  to  a  company  and 
to  another  foundation,  with  both  of  which 
you  are  associated:  your  accounting  In  this 
respect  Is  In  conflict  with  that  foundation's 
tax  return. 

3.  The  Foundation  has  made  "loaris"  total- 
ling ovettiSO.OOO  to  companies  controlled  by 
you. 

4.  No  explanation  Is  offered  of  to  whom 
and  for  what  purpose  any  of  the  "contribu- 
tions" of  $93,482.63  have  been  made. 

Par  from  proving  that  the  affairs  of  the 
Richmond  Foundation  have  been  properly 
conducted,  this  inadequate  accounting  raises 
further  questions  about  the  Foundation. 

Since  you  have  failed  to  fulfill  your  two- 
month  old  public  offer  to  permit  my  ac- 
countant to  examine  the  books  of  your 
■charitable"  undertakings,  you  give  me  no 
choice  except  to  raise  these  questions  pub- 
licly and  to  challenge  you  to  answer  them: 

1.  I  challenge  you  to  permit  a  complete  Im- 
partial audit  of  all  "charitable"  undertak- 
ings which  are  under  your  control.  Since  you 
do  not  seem  to  want  to  fulfill  your  promise 
to  permit  my  accountant  to  make  that  exam- 
ination. I  would  suggest  that  it  be  made 
under  the  suaervlslon  of  a  conunlttee  of  dis- 
tinguished cltlzena  of  whom  we  would  both 
agree 

2.  I  challenge  you  to  Include  in  such  an 
audit  the  following  "charitable"  undertak- 
ings which  are  under  your  control : 

The  Frederick  W.  Richmond  Foundation 
Inc. 

The  Park  Slope  North  Improvement  Cor- 
poration 

The  East  Island  Corporation 

Neighborhood  Study  Clubs 

The  Community  Improvement  Corpora- 
tion of  Manhattan 

Richmond  House 

The  Citizens  Cooomlttee  for  Medicaid 

3.  I  challenge  you  to  include  in  such  audit 
the  sources  of  the  salaries  of  the  following 
persons,  who  have  been  among  your  political 
workers  for  the  past  several  years:  William 
Castleberry.  Prank  Montero,  James  Gallagher. 
Dan  Greenberg.  Murray  Scharfsteln.  Joe  Tor- 
res. Bernard  Kleeger.  Sally  Leonard. 

As  you  are  fully  aware,  the  affairs  of  the 
Richmond  Foundation  have  been  under  In- 
veetigatlon  by  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. In  a  report  of  Biterch  26.  1968,  the  House 
Committee  details  the  extraordinary  history 
of  loans,  debts,  and  revolving-door  director- 
ships which  have  characterized  the  Rich- 
mond Foundation.  In  conclusion,  the  House 
Committee  asks  a  question : 

"If  this  mixture  of  high  finance  and  tan- 
gled directorate  and  officers  appears  baffling. 
it  is  because  It  Is  baffling.  Mr.  Richmond  is 
reportedly  a  successful  businessman,  so  It  Is 
difficult  to  understand  why  his  foundation 
should  be  constantly  In  debt.  Does  It  bene- 
fit Mr.  Richmond?  Just  who  does  profit  from 
this  type  of  activity?" 


The  answer  to  that  question  seems  to  be 
obvious — It  is  the  political  aspirations  of 
Frederick  W.  Richmond  that  benefit  from 
the  nwinner  in  which  the  affairs  of  the  Rich- 
mond Foundation  and  his  other  "charitable" 
undertakings  are  conducted. 

If  the  charges  made  here  are  false,  Mr. 
Richmond,  you  can  easily  prove  that  by  per- 
mitting the  kind  of  impartial  and  com- 
plete examination  which  you  have  already 
publicly  promised. 

I   challenge   you    to   permit    such   an   Im- 
partial and  complete  examination. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Paui.  Kekkican. 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
sat  here  and  listened  with  amazement 
to  the  story  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  has  told  the  Members  of  the  House. 
I  certainly  can  see  that  the  gentleman 
has  so  vividly  portrayed  a  danger  In 
this  type  of  action. 

I  know  almost  without  asking  that 
the  gentleman  has  referred  this  infor- 
mation to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
and  asked  them  to  take  such  action  as 
is  necessary. 

If  they  find  a  circumvention  of  the 
purpose  of  the  law,  and  the  purpose  of 
allowing  foundations  to  exist  prohibits 
them  from  punishing  this  Individual,  I 
hope  the  gentleman  will  ask  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  to  bring  out  some 
legislation  which  the  Members  of  the 
House  can  support  to  close  this  loophole 
of  so-called  charitable  funds  being  used 
for  political  purposes. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  say  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia that  I  consider  the  remarks  I 
made  here  this  evening  to  be  a  request 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
to  take  the  proper  and  necessary  action 
in  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  also  on  over- 
coming Mr.  Richmond's  expenditure  of 
money  in  his  district  and  the  gentle- 
man's achieving  the  nomination  of  his 
party. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

If  there  is  anyone  here  who  would  like 
to  see  these  political  flyers  to  which  I 
have  made  reference,  they  are  here  for 
anyone  to  see. 


SIGNING    OF    THE    NONPROLIFER- 
ATION  TREATY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <  Mr.  Pat- 
■ntw).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  HOLIFIELD]  is  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning,  with  a  number  of  my  colleagues 
from  the  Congress,  together  with  numer- 
ous representatives  of  foreign  countries, 
I  was  privileged  to  be  present  In  the 
White  House  when  President  Johnson. 
Ambassador  Dobrynln.  and  other  Am- 
bassadors signed  for  their  nations  the 
Nonprollferatlon  Treaty. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  was  a  most  memorable 
day  for  not  only  the  people  of  the  United 


States  and  the  people  of  the  U.S.SJI.  but 
for  the  peoples  of  all  the  world.  It  was  a 
particularly  memorable  occasion  for 
President  Johnson  for  it  culminated 
many,  many  months  of  continuous  nego- 
tiations which,  despite  all  the  other  du- 
ties of  his  office,  he  personally  followed 
on  a  day-to-day  basis.  It  was  he  who 
justifiably  should  receive  the  main  credit 
for  the  great  event  which  took  place  to- 
day. History  will  reflect  that  President 
Johnson,  more  than  any  other  President 
in  the  history  of  our  Nation,  has  success- 
fully worked  toward  the  limitation  and 
control  of  nuclear  weapons.  Quietly  and 
persistently  President  Johnson's  ad- 
ministration has  carried  forward  the 
ideals  set  forth  by  him  and  the  late 
President  Kennedy  in  the  early  1960's 

On  August  5,  1963,  the  Governments  of 
the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics entered  into  a  treaty  banning  nuclear 
weapons  tests  in  the  atmosphere,  in 
outer  space,  and  under  water.  The  so- 
called  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  was  the 
first  major  agreement  entered  into  by  the 
nuclear  powers  in  an  attempt  to  control 
the  dangers  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  so- 
called  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  was 
negotiated  and  signed  in  the  Kennedy 
administration. 

President  Johnson  consistently  and 
successfully  has  been  moving  the  United 
States  along  that  difficult  road  In  the  di- 
rection of  what  President  Kermedy  char- 
acterized as  "the  first  small  step"  of  the 
Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty.  Under  his  di- 
rection Ambassador  William  C.  Foster, 
Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency,  has  neogtlated  a 
Treaty  for  the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear 
Weapons  In  Latin  America,  a  treaty  pro- 
hibiting the  placing  of  nuclear  weapons 
in  orbit  in  outer  space  and  now  today 
the  Nonprollferatlon  Treaty. 

These  three  treaties  negotiated  under 
the  direction  and  administration  of 
President  Johnson  have  brought  the 
United  States,  the  Soviet  Union  and  all 
the  world  several  steps  further  along  that 
road  to  a  peaceful  world.  In  his  state- 
ment today  the  President  announced  liis 
intention  to  begin  negotiations  with  the 
U.S.SJI.  seeking  to  limit  offensive  and 
defensive  nuclear  weapon  systems. 

Such  a  treaty  will  not  be  easy  to  ne- 
gotiate but  it  will  be  one  more  indica- 
tion of  the  efforts  of  President  Johnson 
to  take  us  further  along  that  road  and 
beyond  that  "first  small  step"  that  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  directed  us  back  in  1963. 

President  Johnson's  address  today  to 
the  American  people  offers  new  hope 
that  ways  can  be  found  to  bring  imder 
control  the  enormously  dangerous  and 
costly  missile  systems  of  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  heartening  that  new  talks  will 
begin  soon  with  the  Soviet  Union  to  at- 
tempt to  work  out  ways  to  safely  and 
surely  reduce  these  systems  and.  by  so 
doing,  encourage  other  nations  to  join  in 
the  effort  to  de-escalate  the  arms  race. 

The  President  is  right  in  warning 
against  overoptlmism.  Many  difficulties 
and  complexities  lie  ahead.  But  the  fact 
is  that  by  their  willingness  to  sit  down 
together  to  discuss  this  matter,  both 
sides  have  recognized  the  enormous  bur- 
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dens  and  dangers  inherent  in  a  steadily 
mounting  missile  system  which,  by  its 
very  existence,  endangers  the  peace  of 
the  world. 

I  commend  the  President  for  his  sin- 
cere  and  steadfast  efforts  in  the  disar- 
mament field.  I  believe  these  efforts  may 
well  be  the  most  important  and  lasting 
legacy  that  Lyndon  Johnson  will  leave 
the  American  people. 

I  join  with  the  President  In  expressing 
the  prayerful  hope  that  the  talks  with 
the  Soviet  Union  will  prove  successful 
and  will  lead  the  world  to  a  safer  and 
more  fmitful  era  of  peaceful  relations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  statement  of  President 
Johnson  today  on  the  occasion  of  the 
signing  of  the  Nonprollferatlon  Treaty.  I 
also  place  in  the  Record  the  text  of  the 
Nonprollferatlon  Tieaty.  together  with 
the  text  of  the  other  two  treaties  en- 
tered into  by  the  United  States  under 
the  Johnston  administration  pertaining 
to  limitations  on  nuclear  weapons — the 
Treaty  on  Outer  Space  and  the  Treaty 
for  the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons 
in  Latin  America,  and  the  Tieaty  Ban- 
ning Nuclear  Weapon  Tests  in  Atmos- 
phere. In  Outer  Space  and  Underwater. 
This  latter  treaty  was  signed  under  the 
Kennedy  administration  on  August  5, 
1963. 

Text  op  the  Remakks  op  the  President  at 
THE  Signing  op  the  Nonproliperation 
Treaty 

This  is  a  reassuring  and  hopeful  moment 
in  the  relations  among  nations. 

We  have  come  today  to  sign  a  Treaty  which 
limits  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

More  than  fifty  nations  are  here  in  Wash- 
ington to  commit  their  governments  to  this 
Treaty.  Their  representatives  are  also  sign- 
ing today  In  Moscow  and  in  London.  We 
hope  and  expect  that  virtually  all  the  na- 
tions will  move  m  the  weeks  and  months 
ahead  to  accept  this  Treaty  which  was  com- 
mended to  the  world  by  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly. 

The  treaty's  purposes  are  simple : 

To  commit  the  nations  of  the  world  which 
do  not  now  have  nuclear  weapons,  not  to 
produce  or  receive  them  in  the  future; 

To  assure  equally  that  such  nations  have 
the  full  peaceful  benefits  of  the  atom; 

And  to  commit  the  nuclear  powers  to 
move  forward  towards  efl'ectlve  measures  of 
arms  control  and  disarmament. 

Just  a  year  ago,  Chairman  Kosygln  and  I 
agreed  at  Glassboro  that  we  would  work  In- 
tensively In  the  time  ahead  to  achieve  this 
result. 

After  nearly  a  quarter  century  of  danger 
and  fear — reason  and  sanity  have  prevailed 
to  reduce  the  danger  and  to  lessen  the  fear. 
All  mankind  Is  reassured. 

As  the  moment  Is  reassuring,  so  it  Is.  even 
more,  hopeful  and  heartening.  For  this 
Treaty  is  evidence  that  amid  the  tensions, 
the  strife,  the  struggle  and  sorrow  of  these 
years,  men  of  many  nations  have  not  lost 
the  way — or  the  will — toward  peace.  The 
conclusion  of  this  Treaty  encourages  the 
hope  that  other  steps  may  be  taken  toward 
a  peaceful  world. 

It  is  for  these  reasons — and  In  this  per- 
spective— that  I  have  described  this  treaty 
as  the  most  Important  international  agree- 
ment since  the  beginning  of  the  nuclear  age. 

It  enhances  the  security  of  all  nations  by 
significantly  reducing  the  danger  of  nuclear 
war  among  nations. 

It  encourages  the  peaceful  use  of  nuclear 
energy  by  assuring  effectiveness  safeguards 
against  Its  destructive  use. 
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But.  perhaps  most  significantly,  the  signing 
of  this  Treaty  keeps  alive  and  active  the  im- 
pulse toward  a  safer  world. 

We  are  Inclined  to  neglect  and  overlook 
what  that  Impulse  has  brought  about  In 
recent  years.  These  have  been  fruitful  times 
for  the  quiet  works  of  diplomacy.  After  long 
seasons  of  patient  and  painstaking  negotia- 
tion, we  have  concluded,  just  within  the  past 
five  years,  the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty,  the 
Outer  Space  Treaty,  and  the  Treaty  creating 
a  nuclear-free  zone  In  Latin  America. 

The  march  of  mankind  is  toward  the  sum- 
mit— not  the  chasm.  We  must  not,  we  shall 
not  allow  that  march  to  be  Interrupted. 

This  Treaty,  like  the  treaties  it  follows.  Is 
not  the  work  of  any  one  nation.  It  is  the 
accomplishment  of  nations  which  seek  to 
exercise  their  responsibilities  for  maintaining 
peace  and  a  stable  world  order.  It  is  my 
hope — and  the  common  will  of  mankind — 
that  all  nations  will  agree  that  this  Treaty 
affords  them  added  protection.  We  hope  they 
win  accept  the  Treaty  and  thereby  contribute 
further  to  International  peace  and  security. 
As  one  of  the  nations  having  nuclear 
weapons,  the  United  States — all  through 
these  years — has  borne  an  awesome  respon- 
sibility. This  Treaty  Increases  that  respon- 
sibility— for  we  have  pledged  that  we  shall 
use  our  weapons  only  In  conformity  with  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

Furthermore,  we  have  made  clear  to  the 
United  Nations  Security  Co'.incll  what  I 
would  repeat  today:  if  a  state  which  has  ac- 
cepted this  Treaty  does  not  have  nuclear 
weapons  and  Is  a  victim  of  aggression,  or  is 
subject  to  a  threat  of  aggression,  involving 
nuclear  weapons,  the  United  States  shall  be 
prepared  to  ask  immediate  Security  Council 
action  to  provide  assistance  in  accordance 
with  the  Charter. 

In  welcoming  the  Treaty  that  prevents  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  I  repeat  the 
United  States  commitment  to  honor  all  our 
obligations  under  existing  treaties  of  mutual 
security.  Such  agreements  have  added 
greatly' to  the  security  of  our  nation  and  the 
nations  with  which  such  agreements  exist. 
They  have  created  a  degree  of  stability  in  an 
often  unstable  world. 

This  Treaty  is  an  Important  security 
measure.  But  It  also  lays  an  indlspenslble 
foundation:  for  expanded  cooperation  In 
the  peaceful  application  of  nuclear  energy; 
and  for  additional  measures  to  halt  the  nu- 
clear arms  race. 

We  will  cooperate  fully  to  bring  the  Treaty 
safeguards  Into  being.  We  shall  thus  help 
provide  the  basis  of  confidence  necessary  for 
increased  cooperation  in  the  peaceful  nu- 
clear field.  After  the  Treaty  has  come  into 
force  we  will  permit  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  to  apply  its  safe- 
guards to  all  nuclear  activities  in  the  United 
States — excluding  only  those  with  direct  na- 
tional security  significance.  Thus,  the  United 
States  Is  not  asking  any  country  to  accept 
any  safeguards  we  are  not  willing  to  accept 
ourselves. 

.^s  the  Treaty  requires,  we  shall  also  en- 
gage m  the  fullest  possible  exchange  of 
equipment,  materials,  and  scientific  and 
technological  information  for  the  peaceful 
uses  of  nuclear  energy.  The  needs  of  the 
developing  nations  will  be  given  particular 
attention. 

We  shall  make  readily  available  to  the  non- 
nuclear  treaty  partners  the  benefits  of  nu- 
clear explosions  for  peaceful  purposes.  And 
we  shall  do  so  without  delay  and  under  the 
Treatys  provisions. 

At  this  moment  of  tichlevement  and  hope. 
I  am  gratified  to  be  able  to  report  and  an- 
nounce to  the  world  a  significant  agree- 
ment— an  agreement  I  have  actively  sought 
and  worked  for  since  January  1964 : 

Agreement  has  been  reached  between  the 
Governments  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics  and  the  United  States  to  enter 
m  the  nearest  future  Into  discussions  on  the 


limitation  and  reduction  of  both  offensive 
strategic  nuclear  weapons  delivery  systems 
and  systems  of  defense  against  ballistic  mis- 
siles. 

Discussion  of  this  most  complex  subject 
win  not  be  easy.  We  have  no  illusions  that 
it  will  be.  I  know  the  stubborn,  patient  per- 
sistence It  has  required  to  get  this  far.  I  know 
the  difficulties  that  lie  ahead.  I  know  the 
fears,  suspicions,  and  anxieties  we  shall  have 
to  overcome.  But  I  believe  that  the  same  spirit 
of  accommodation  shown  In  the  negotiation 
of  the  present  Treaty  can  bring  us  to  a  good 
result. 

Man  can  still  shape  his  destiny  In  the  nu- 
clear age — and  learn  to  live  as  brothers. 

Toward  that  goal — the  day  when  the  world 
moves  out  of  the  night  of  war  into  the  light 
of  sanity  and  security — I  solemnly  pledge  the 
resources,  the  resolve,  and  the  unrelenting 
efforts  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
their  government. 


Treaty  Banning  Nuclear  Weapon  Tests  in 
Atmosphere,  in  Outer  Space  and  Under- 
water 
(Signed   August   5,    1963    In   Moscow) 
preamble 
The  Governments  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Northern  Ireland,  and  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  hereinafter  refered 
to  as  the  "Original  Parties", 

Proclaiming  as  their  principal  aim  the 
speediest  possible  achievement  of  an  agree- 
ment on  general  and  complete  disarmament 
under  strict  international  control  in  accord- 
ance with  the  objectives  of  the  United  Na- 
tions which  would  put  an  end  to  the  arma- 
ments race  and  eliminate  the  Incentive  to 
the  production  and  testing  of  all  kinds  of 
weapons.    Including    nuclear    weapons. 

Seeking  to  achieve  the  discontinuance  of 
all  test  explosions  of  nuclear  weapons  lor  all 
time,  determined  to  continue  negotiations 
to  this  end.  and  desiring  to  put  an  end  to 
the  contamination  of  man's  environment  by 
radioactive  substances. 
Have  agreed  as  follows: 
article  I 

1.  Each  of  the  parties  to  this  Treaty 
undertakes  to  prohibit,  to  prevent,  and  not 
to  carry  out  any  nuclear  weapon  test  explo- 
sion, or  any  other  nuclear  explosion  at  any 
place  under  Its  Jurisdiction  or  control: 

a.  in  the  atmosphere,  beyond  Its  limits, 
including  outer  space,  or  underwater.  Includ- 
ing  territorial   waters  or   high   seas;    or 

b.  in  any  other  environment  if  such  ex- 
plosion causes  radioactive  debris  to  be  pres- 
ent outside  the  territorial  limits  of  the 
state  under  whose  jurisdiction  or  control 
such  explosion  Is  conducted. 

It  Is  understood  in  this  connection  that 
the  provisions  of  this  subparagraph  are  with- 
out prejudice  to  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty 
resulting  In  the  permanent  banning  of  all 
nuclear  test  explosions.  Including  all  such 
explosions  underground,  the  conclusions  of 
which,  as  the  Parties  have  stated  in  the  pre- 
amble to  this  Treaty,  they  seek  to  achieve. 

2.  Each  of  the  Partfes  to  this  Treaty  un- 
dertakes furthermore  to  refrain  from  caus- 
ing, encouraging,  or  In  any  way  participating 
In.  the  carrying  out  of  any  nuclear  weapon 
test  explosion,  or  any  other  nuclear  explo- 
sion, anywhere  which  would  take  place  in 
any  of  the  environments  described,  or  have 
the  effect  referred  to  in  paragraph  1  of  this 
article. 

article  n 
1.  Any  party  may  propose  amendments  to 
this  Treaty.  The  text  of  any  proposed  amend- 
ment shall  be  submitted  to  the  Depositary 
Government  w^hlch  shall  circulate  it  to  all 
Parties  to  this  Treaty.  Thereafter,  if  requested 
to  do  so  by  one- third  or  more  of  the  Parties, 
the  Depositary  Governments  shall  convene  a 
conference,  to  7'hlch  they  shall  Invite  all  the 
Parties,  to  consider  such  amendment. 
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2.  Any  amendment  to  this  Treaty  must  be 
approved  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  all  the 
Parties  to  this  Treaty.  Including  the  votes  of 
all  of  the  original  Parties  The  amendment 
shall  enter  Into  force  for  all  Parties  upon  the 
depoelt  of  instruments  of  ratiflcatton  by  a 
majority  of  all  the  Parties.  Including  the  in- 
struments of  ratification  of  all  of  the  orig- 
inal Parties. 

ABTICLB    m 

1.  This  Treaty  shall  be  open  to  all  Statee 
for  signature.  Any  State  which  does  not  rtgn 
this  Treaty  before  Its  entry  Into  force  In  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  3  of  this  article  may 
accede  to  It  at  any  time. 

2.  This  Treaty  shall  be  subject  to  ratifica- 
tion by  signatory  States.  Instruments  of  rati- 
fication and  Instruments  of  accession  shall 
be  deposited  with  the  Governments  of  the 
original  Parties — the  United  States  of 
America,  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  and  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics — which  are 
hereby  designated  as  the  Depositary  Govern- 
ments. 

3.  This  Treaty  shall  enter  Into  force  after 
Its  ratification  by  all  the  original  Parties 
and  the  deposit  of  their  Instruments  of 
ratification  ■ 

4.  Tor  States  whose  Instruments  of  ratifi- 
cation or  accession  are  depoeitwl  subsequent 
to  the  entry  Into  force  of  this  Treaty.  It 
shall  enter  Into  force  on  the  date  of  the 
deposit  of  their  instruments  of  ratification 
or  .accession 

5.  The  Depositary  Governments  shall 
promptly  Inform  all  signatory  and  accedln? 
States  of  the  date  of  each  signature,  the  date 
of  deposit  of  each  Instrument  of  ratification 
of  and  accession  to  this  Treaty,  the  date 
of  Its  entry  Into  force,  and  the  date  of  receipt 
of  any  requests  for  conferences  or  other 
notices. 

6.  This  Treatv  shall  be  registered  by  the 
Depositary  Governments  pursuant  to  Article 
102  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 

ARTICLE  rv 
This  Treaty  shall  be  of  unlimited  duration 
Each  Party  shall  In  exercising  its  national 
sovereignty  have  the  right  to  withdraw  from 
the  Treaty  if  it  decides  that  extraordinary 
events,  related  to  the  subject  matter  of  this 
Treaty,  have  Jeopardized  the  supreme  Inter- 
ests of  Its  country  It  shall  give  notice  of 
such  withdrawal  to  all  other  Parties  to  the 
treaty  three  months  In  advance 

A«T1CLE    V 

This  Treaty,  of  which  the  English  and 
Russian  texts  are  equally  authentic,  shall 
be  deposited  In  the  archives  of  the  Depositary 
Governments.  Duly  certified  copies  of  this 
Treaty  shall  be  transmitted  by  the  Deposi- 
tary Governments  to  the  Governments  of  the 
slgnator.-  and  acceding  States. 

In  wlt:ies6  whereof  the  undersigned,  duly 
authorized,   have  signed    this  Treatv 

Done  In   triplicate   at  Moscow,  this  

day  of .  one  thousand  nine-hundred 

and  sixty-three 

TREATY    ON     PmiNCIFLES    GOVBiNlNO    THE     Ac- 

nvmrs  op  St.\tes  in  the  Expioration  and 

Use  of  Outer  Space.  iNCLt'DiNC  the  Moon 

AND  Other  Celestial  Bodies 

The  States  Parties  to  this  Treaty. 

Inspired  by  the  great  prospects  opening 
up  before  mankind  as  a  result  of  man's  entry 
into  outer  space. 

Recognizing  the  comfinon  Interest  of  all 
mankind  in  the  progress  of  the  exploration 
and  use  of  outer  space  for  peaceful  purposes. 

Believing  that  the  exploration  and  use  of 
outer  space  should  be  carried  on  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all  peoples  irrespective  of  the  degree  of 
their  economic  or  scientific  development. 

Desiring  to  contribute  to  broad  interna- 
tional co-operation  In  the  scientific  as  well  as 
the  legal  aspects  of  the  exploration  and  use 
of  outer  space  for  i>eaceful  purposes. 

Believing  that  such  co-operation  will  con- 


tribute to  the  development  of  mutual  under- 
standing and  to  the  strengthening  of 
friendly  relations  between  States  and 
peoples. 

Recalling  resolution  1962  ( XVIII »,  entitled 
"Declaration  of  Legal  Principles  Governing 
the  Activities  of  States  In  the  Exploration 
and  Use  of  Outer  Space",  which  was  adopted 
unanmlously  by  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  on  13  December  1963. 

Recalling  resoluUon  1884  (XVini.  calling 
upon  States  to  refrain  from  placing  in  orbit 
around  the  Earth  any  objects  carrying  nu- 
clear weapons  or  any  other  kinds  of  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  or  from  installing  such 
weapons  on  celestial  bodies,  which  was 
adopted  unanimously  by  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  on  17  October  1963. 

Taking  account  of  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  resolution  110  (11)  of  3  No- 
vember 1947.  which  condemned  propaganda 
designed  or  likely  to  provoke  or  encourage 
any  threat  to  the  peace,  breach  of  the  peace 
or  act  of  aggression,  and  considering  that  the 
aforementioned  resolution  Is  applicable  to 
outer  space. 

Convinced  that  a  Treaty  on  Principles  Gov- 
erning the  Activities  of  Statee  In  the  Ex- 
ploration and  Use  of  Outer  Space,  including 
the  Moon  and  Other  Celestial  Bodies,  will 
further  the  Purposes  and  Principles  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations, 

Have  agreed  on  the  following: 

ARTICLE    I 

The  exploration  and  use  of  outer  space.  In- 
cluding the  moon  and  other  celestial  bodies, 
shall  be  carried  out  for  the  benefit  and  In 
the  Interests  of  all  countries.  Irrespective  of 
their  degree  of  economic  or  scientific  devel- 
opment, and  shall  be  the  province  of  all 
mankind. 

Outer  sp:ice.  including  the  moon  and  other 
celestial  bodies,  shall  be  free  for  exploration 
and  use  by  all  States  without  discrimina- 
tion of  any  kind,  on  a  basis  of  equality  and 
in  accordance  with  international  law.  and 
there  shall  be  free  access  to  all  areas  of  celes- 
tial bodies. 

There  shall  be  freedom  of  scientific  investi- 
gation in  outer  space,  including  the  moon 
and  other  celestial  bodies,  and  States  shall 
facilitate  and  encourage  International  co- 
operation In  such  Investigation. 

article  n 

Outer  space,  including  the  moon  and  other 
celestial  bodies,  is  not  subject  to  national 
appropriation  by  claim  of  sovereignty,  by 
means  of  use  or  occupation,  or  by  any  other 
means. 

article  in 

States  Parties  to  the  Treaty  shall  carry  on 
activities  in  the  exploration  and  use  of  outer 
space,  including  the  moon  and  other  celestial 
bodies.  In  accordance  with  International  law, 
including  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations, 
in  the  interest  of  maintaining  international 
peace  and  security  and  promoting  Interna- 
tional  co-operation    and    understanding. 

article    IV 

States  Parties  to  the  Treaty  undertake  not 
to  place  in  orbit  around  the  Earth  any  objects 
carrying  nuclear  weapons  or  any  other  kinds 
of  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  install  such 
weapons  on  celestial  bodies,  or  station  such 
weapons  in  outerspace  in  any  other  manner. 

The  moon  and  other  celestial  bodies  shall 
be  used  by  all  States  Parties  to  the  Treaty  ex- 
clusively for  peaceful  purposes.  The  estab- 
lishment of  military  bases.  Installations  and 
fortifications,  the  testing  of  any  type  of  weap- 
ons and  the  conduct  of  military  maneuvers 
on  celestial  bodies  shall  be  forbidden.  The 
use  of  military  personnel  for  scientific  re- 
search or  for  any  other  peaceful  purposes 
shall  not  be  prohibited.  The  use  of  any  equip- 
ment or  facility  necessary  for  peaceful  ex- 
ploration of  the  moon  and  other  celestial 
bodies  shall  also  not  be  prohibited. 


article  v 


States  Parties  to  the  Treaty  shall  regard 
astronauts  as  envoys  of  mankind  In  outer 
space  and  shall  render  to  them  all  possible 
assistance  in  the  event  of  accident,  distress, 
or  emergency  landing  on  the  territory  of  an- 
other State  Party  or  on  the  high  seas.  When 
astronauts  make  such  a  lamllng,  they  shall 
be  safely  and  promptly  returned  to  the  State 
of  registry  of  their  space  vehicle. 

In  carrying  on  activities  in  outer  space  and 
on  celestial  bodies,  the  astronauts  of  one 
State  Party  shall  render  all  possible  assist- 
ance to  the  astronauts  of  other  States  Parties 

States  Parties  to  the  Treaty  shall  immedi- 
ately inform  the  other  States  Parties  to  the 
Treaty  or  the  Secrearj'-General  of  the  United 
Nations  of  any  phenomena  they  discover  in 
outer  space,  including  the  moon  and  other 
celestial  bodies,  which  could  constitute  a 
danger  to  the  life  or  health  of  astronauts. 

article    VI 

States  Parties  to  the  Treaty  shall  bear  in- 
ternational responsibility  for  national  activi- 
ties In  outer  space,  including  the  moon  and 
other  celestial  bodies,  whether  such  activities 
are  carried  on  by  governmental  agencies  or 
by  non-governmental  entitles,  and  for  assur- 
ing that  natlorua  activities  are  carried  out  In 
conformity  with  the  provisions  set  forth  In 
the   present  Treaty.   The   activities  of   non- 
governmental entities  in  outer  spttce.  Includ- 
ing the  moon  and  other  celestial  bodies,  shall 
require  authorization  and  continuing  super- 
vision by  the  appropriate  State  Party  to  the 
Treaty.  When  activities  are  carried  on  In  outer 
space,  including  the  moon  and  other  celestial 
bodies,  by  an  International  organization,  re- 
sponsibility for  compliance  with  this  Treaty 
shall  be  borne  both  by  the  international  orga- 
nization and  by  the  States  Parties  to  the 
Treaty  participating  in  such  organization. 
ARTICLE  vn 
Each    SUte    Party    to    the    Treaty    that 
launches  or  procures  the  launching  of  an 
object  Into  outer  space,  including  the  moon 
and  other  celestial  bodies,  and  each  State 
Party  from  whose  territory  or  facility  an  ob- 
ject is  launched,  U  internationally  liable  for 
damage  to  another  State  Party  to  the  Treaty 
or  to  its  natural  or  juridical  persons  by  such 
object  or  its  component  parts  on  the  Earth, 
in  air  space  or  in  outer  space,  including  the 
moon  and  other  celestial  bodies. 
article  vni 
A    State    Party    to    the   Treaty   on    whose 
registry  an  object  launched  Into  outer  space 
is  carried  shall  retain  Jurisdiction  and  con- 
trol over  such  object,  and  over  any  personnel 
thereof,  while  in  outer  space  or  on  a  celestial 
body.  Ownership  of  objects   launched  into 
outer  space.  Including  objects  landed  or  con- 
structed on  a  celestial  body,  and  of  their 
component   parts,   is   not  affected   by  their 
presence  in  outer  space  or  on  a  celestial  body 
or  by  their  return  to  the  Earth.  Such  objects 
or  component  parts  found  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  State  Party  to  the  Treaty  on  whose 
registry  they  are  carried  shall  be  returned  to 
that  State  Party,  which  shall,  upon  request, 
furnish  Identifying  data  prior  to  their  return. 

ARTICLE    IX 

In  the  exploration  and  use  of  outer  space, 
including  the  moon  and  other  celestial 
bodies.  States  Parties  to  the  Treaty  shall  be 
guided  by  the  principle  of  co-operation  and 
mutual  assistance  and  shall  conduct  all  their 
activities  in  outer  space,  including  the  moon 
and  other  celestial  bodies,  with  due  regard  to 
the  corresponding  Interests  of  all  other  States 
Parties  to  the  Treaty.  States  Parties  to  the 
Treaty  shall  pursue  studies  of  outer  space. 
Including  the  moon  and  other  celestial 
bodies,  and  conduct  exploration  of  them  so 
as  to  avoid  their  harmful  contamination  and 
also  adverse  changes  in  the  envlroment  of 
the  Earth  resulting  from  the  introduction  of 
extraterrestrl.il  matter  and,  where  necessary. 
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shall  adopt  appropriate  measures  for  this 
■jurpose.  If  a  State  Party  to  the  Treaty  has 
reason  to  believe  that  an  activity  or  experi- 
ment planned  by  it  or  its  nationals  In  outer 
space,  including  the  moon  and  other  celestial 
bodies,  would  cause  potentially  harmful  In- 
lerference  with  activities  of  other  States  Par- 
ties in  the  peaceful  exploration  and  use  of 
outer  space,  including  the  moon  and  other 
celestial  bodies.  It  shall  undertake  appro- 
priate international  consultations  before  pro- 
ceeding with  any  sxroto  activity  or  experiment. 
.\  State  Party  to  the  Treaty  which  has  reason 
!o  believe  that  an  activity  or  experiment 
planned  by  another  State  Party  in  outer 
?pace.  Including  the  moon  and  other  celes- 
•ial  bodies,  would  cause  potentially  harmful 
iiiterference  with  activities  in  the  peaceful 
exploration  and  use  of  outer  space,  includ- 
ing the  moon  and  other  celestial  bodies,  may 
request  consultation  concerning  the  activity 
or  experiment, 

ABTKLI  Z 

In  order  to  promote  international  co-oper- 
.itlon  In  the  exploration  and  use  of  outer 
.-pace,  including  the  moon  and  other  celestial 
bodies,  in  conformity  with  the  purposes  of 
This  Treaty,  the  States  Parties  to  the  Treaty 
-!iall  consider  on  a  basis  of  the  equality  any 
requests  by  other  States  Parties  to  the  Treaty 
TO  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  observe 
the  flight  of  sp.ice  objects  launched  by  those 
.States. 

The  nature  of  such  an  opportunity  for  ob- 
servation and  the  conditions  under  which  It 
could  be  afforded  shall  be  determined  by 
agreement  between  the  States  concerned. 

ARTICLE    XI 

In  order  to  promote  international  co-oper- 
ation In  the  peaceful  exploration  and  use  of 
outer  space.  States  Parties  to  the  Treaty 
conducting  activities  in  outer  sp.ice.  includ- 
ing the  moon  and  other  celestial  bodies,  agree 
tT  inform  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations  as  well  as  the  public  and  the 
international  scientific  community,  to  the 
greatest  extent  feasible  and  practicable,  of 
the  nature,  conduct,  locations  and  results  of 
.-ach  activities.  On  receiving  the  said  infor- 
mation, the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations  should  be  prepared  to  disseminate  it 
;mmediately  and  effectively. 

ARTICLE     XII 

.■Ml  stations,  installation,  equipment  and 
space  vehicles  on  the  moon  and  other  celes- 
tial bodies  shall  be  open  to  representatives 
of  other  States  Parties  to  the  Treaty  on  a 
basis  of  reciprocity.  Such  representaUves 
shall  give  reasonable  advance  notice  of  a 
projected  visit,  in  order  that  appropriate 
consultations  may  be  held  and  that  maxi- 
mum precautions  may  be  taken  to  assure 
>afety  and  to  avoid  Interference  with  normal 
operations  In  the  facility  to  be  visited. 

ARTICLE    xm 

Tlie  provisions  of  this  Treaty  shall  apply 
to  the  activities  of  States  Parties  to  the 
Treaty  In  the  exploration  and  use  of  outer 
'^pace,  including  the  moon  and  other  celestial 
bodies,  whether  such  activities  are  carried  on 
bv  a  single  State  Party  to  the  Treaty  or 
jointly  with  other  States.  Including  cases 
where  they  are  carried  on  within  the  frame- 
work of  international  inter-governmental 
organizations. 

.'Vny  practical  questions  arising  in  connec- 
tion with  activities  carried  on  by  interna- 
tional inter-governmental  organizations  in 
the  exploration  and  use  of  outer  space,  in- 
cluding the  moon  and  other  celestial  bodies, 
shall  be  resolved  by  the  States  Parties  to  the 
Treaty  either  with  the  appropriate  interna- 
tional organization,  or  with  one  or  more 
States  members  of  that  international  orga- 
nization which  are  Parties  to  this  Treaty. 

ARTICLE   XIV 

1.  This  Treaty  shall  be  open  to  all  States 
'o^  signature.  Any  State  which  does  not  sign 


this  Treaty  before  its  entry  into  force  in 
accordance  with  paragraph  3  of  this  article 
mav  accede  to  it  at  any  time. 

2.  This  Treaty  shall  be  subject  to  ratifica- 
tion bv  signatory  Stites.  Instruments  of  r.itl- 
flcatlon  and  Instruments  of  accession  shall 
be  deposited  with  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland 
and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
which  are  hereby  designated  the  Depositary 
Governments. 

3.  This  Treaty  shall  enter  into  force  ufx)n 
the  deposit  of  instruments  of  ratification  by 
five  Governments  including  the  Governments 
designated  as  Depositary  Governments  under 
this  Treaty. 

4.  For  States  whose  instrviments  of  ratifi- 
cation or  accession  are  deposited  subsequent 
to  the  entry  into  force  of  this  Treaty,  it  shall 
enter  into  force  on  the  date  of  the  deposit 
of  their  Instruments  of  ratification  or 
accession . 

5.  The  Depositary  Governments  shall 
promptly  inform  all  "signatory  and  acceding 
States  of  the  date  of  each  signature,  the 
date  of  deposit  of  each  instrument  of  rati- 
fication of  and  accession  to  this  Treaty,  the 
date  of  its  entry  Into  force  and  other  notices. 

6.  This  Treaty  shall  be  registered  by  the 
Depositary  Governments  pursuant  to  Article 
102  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

ARTICLE    XV 

Any  State  Party  to  the  Treaty  may  propose 
amendments  to  this  Treaty.  Amendments 
shall  enter  into  force  for  each  State  Party 
to  the  Treaty  accepting  the  amendments  upon 
their  acceptance  by  a  majority  of  the  Statee 
Parties  to  the  Treaty  and  thereafter  for  each 
remaining  State  Party  to  the  Treaty  on  the 
date  of  acceptance  by  it. 

ARTICLE    XVI 

Any  State  Party  to  the  Treaty  may  give 
notice  of  its  withdrawal  from  the  Treaty 
one  year  after  its  entry  into  force  by  written 
notification  to  the  Depositary  Governments. 
Such  withdrawal  shall  take  effect  one  year 
from  the  date  of  receipt  of  this  notification. 


ARTICLE    XVn 

This  Treaty,  of  which  the  English.  Russian. 
French.  Spanish  and  Chinese  texts  are  equally 
authentic,  shall  be  deposited  in  the  archives 
of  the  Depositary  Governments.  Duly  certi- 
fied copies  of  this'  Treaty  shall  be  transmitted 
by  the  Depositary  Governments  to  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  signatory  and  acceding 
States. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned,  duly 
authorized,  have  signed  this  Treaty. 

Done  in  triplicate,  at  the  cities  of  Washing- 
ton, London  and  Moscow,  this  twenty-seventh 
day  of  January  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
slxtv-seven. 

For  the  United  States  of  America: 
Dean  Rusk 
Arthur  J.  Goldberg 
For  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland: 
Patrick  Dean 
For  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics : 

A.  F.  Dobrynin 
For  Chile: 

Radomiro  Tomic 
For  Mexico: 

Hugo  B.  MargXin 
For  China: 

Chow  Shu-kai 
For  Italy: 

Sergio  Fenoaltea 
For  Honduras: 

Ricardo  Midence  Soto 
For  Ethiopia: 

Tashoma  Haile-Mariam 

For  Ghana: 

Abraham  Benjamin  Bah  Kofi 
For  Cyprus: 

Zenon  Rossides 
For  Canada: 

A.  Edgar  Ritchie 


For  Bulgaria: 

DR     Lt'BFN    GrERASSIMf)V 

For  Aristralia : 

John  Keith  Waller 
For  Denmark : 

FlVMMING  .^(;ehup 
For  Hungary : 

Janos  Radvanyi 
For  Iceland: 

Pktir  Thorsteinsson 
For  Czechoslovakia: 

Dr.  Karf.l  Duda 
For  Japan: 

Ryuji  Takel'chi 
For  Kdinanla: 

Petre  Ualac'eanu 
For  Poland: 

Zdzisi.aw  Szewczyk 
For  Tunisia: 

R.ACHID  Driss 
For  New  Zealand : 

Jack  Shepherd 
For  Colombia: 

HERNAN  ErHAVARRfA  Olozaga 
For  Finland: 

Olavi  Mi;nkki 
For  Panama : 

Ricardo  M.  Arias  E. 
For  Laos : 

Khamkinc  Souvanlasy  • 
Fcr  Greece : 

Alexander  A.  Matsas 
For  the  Philippines: 

Jo.sE  P.  Imperial 
For  Turkey: 

Melih  Esenbel 
For  Yugoslavia: 

Veljko  Micunovic 
For  Afghanistan : 

Dr.  Abdui.  Majio 
For  Argentina: 

ALVARO  C.  Al.bOC.ARAY 

For  the  United  Arab  Republic: 

Mostafa  Kamel 
For  Haiti : 

Arthur  Bonhomme 
For  Luxembourg: 

Maurice  Steinmetz 
For  Viet-Nam: 

Bui  Diem 
For  Venezuela: 

Enrique  Tejera-Paris 
For  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany: 

Heinrich  Knappstein 
For  Israel : 

AVRAHAM  HARMAN 

For  El  Salvador: 

Ramon  DE  CLAIRMONT-DUEfJAS 

For  Thailand : 

Sukich  Nimmanheminda 
For  Sweden : 

Hubert  de  Besche 
For  Ecuador: 

Gustavo  Larrea 
For  Togo: 

Robert  Ajavon 
For  the  Dominican  Republic: 

Hector  Garcia-Godoy 
For  Switzerland: 

Felix  Schnyder 
For  Burundi: 

Clement  Sambira 
For  Ireland: 

William  P.  Fay 
For  Cameroon : 

Joseph  N.  Owono 
For  Indonesia: 

Suwrro  Kusumowidagdo 

For  Bolivia: 

Julio  Sanjines-Goytia 

For  Botswana : 

Zachariah  Keodirelang  Matthews 

FVsr  Lesotho: 

Alberto  S.  Mohale 

For  Korea: 

Hyun  Chul  Kim 
For  the  Congo  (Kinshasa)  : 

Cyrtlle  Adoula 
For  Uruguay : 

Rubin  A.  Alf.jandro  Cheixe 
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For  the  Central  African  Republic: 

MicHd.  Gallin-Douathe 
For  Rwanda: 

Celestin  Kabanoa 
For  Nicaragua: 

Oun-LCBMo  Scvilla-Sacasa 

Theatt    for   the    PBOHiBmoN    or   Nrci.«AB 
WCAPONS  IN  Latin  Amebica 

PBEAMBI  E 

In  the  name  of  their  peoples  and  faith- 
fully Interpreting  their  desires  and  aspira- 
tions, the  Governments  of  the  States  which 
sign  the  Treaty  for  the  Prohibition  of 
Nuclear  Weapons  In  Latin  America. 

Desiring  to  contribute,  so  far  as  lies  tn 
thetr  power,  towards  ending  :he  armament* 
race,  especially  In  the  field  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, and  towards  strengthening  a  world  at 
peace,  based  on  the  sovereign  equality  ol 
SUtes.  mutual  respect  and  good  neighbour- 
liness. 

Recalling  that  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly,  in  Its  Resolution  808  ( IX) .  adopted 
unanimously  as  one  of  the  three  points  of 
a  coordinated  programme  of  disarmament 
"the  total  prohibition  of  the  use  and  manu- 
facture of  nuclear  weapons  and  weapons  of 
mass  (»e««ructlon  of  erery  type", 

Recalling  that  militarily  denuclearized 
zones  are  not  an  end  In  themselves  but  rather 
a  means  for  achieving  general  and  complete 
disarmament  at  a  later  stage. 

Recalling  United  Nations  General  Assem- 
bly Resolution  1911  (XVIII).  which  est:»b- 
llshed  that  the  measures  that  should  be 
agreed  upon  for  the  denuclearization  of 
Latin  America  should  be  taken  "In  the  light 
of  the  pr;nciples  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  and  of  regional  agreements". 

Recalling  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
resolution  2028  iXX).  which  established  the 
principle  of  .in  acceptable  balance  of  mutual 
responsibilities  and  duties  for  the  nuclear 
and   non-nuclear   powers,   and 

Recalling  that  the  Charter  of  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States  proclaims  that 
it  Is  an  essential  purpose  of  the  Organiza- 
tion to  strengthen  the  peace  and  security  of 
the  hemisphere, 
Convince-i: 

That  the  incalculable  destructive  power  of 
nuclear  weapons  has  made  it  imperative  that 
the  legal  prohibition  of  war  should  be  strictly 
observed  in  practice  If  the  survival  of  civiliza- 
tion and  of  mankind  Itself  is  to  be  assured. 
That  nuclear  weapons,  whose  terrible  ef- 
fects are  suffered.  Indiscriminately  and  in- 
exorably, by  military  forces  and  civilian 
population  alike,  constitute,  through  the  per- 
sistence of  the  radioactivity  they  release,  an 
attack  on  the  Integrity  of  the  human  species 
and  ultimately  may  even  render  the  whole 
earth  uninhabitable. 

That  general  and  complete  disarmament 
imder  effective  International  control  is  a 
vital  matter  which  all  the  peoples  of  the 
world  equally  demand. 

That  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons, 
which  seems  inevitable  unless  States,  in  the 
exercise  of  their  sovereign  rights.  Impose  re- 
strictions on  themselves  in  order  to  prevent 
It,  would  make  any  agreement  on  disarma- 
ment enormously  difficult  and  would  increase 
the  danger  of  the  outbreak  of  a  nuclear  con- 
nagrailon. 

That  the  establishment  of  militarily  de- 
nuclearized zones  Is  closely  linked  with  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  security  in  the  re- 
spective regions. 

That  the  military  denuclearization  of  vast 
geographical  zones,  adopted  by  the  sovereign 
decision  of  the  States  comprised  therein,  will 
exercise  a  beneficial  Influence  on  other  re- 
gions where  similar  conditions  exist. 

That  the  privileged  situation  of  the  signa- 
tory States,  whose  territories  are  wholly  free 
from  nuclear  weapons,  imposes  upon  them 
the  Inescapable  duty  of  preserving  that  situa- 


tion both  in  their  own  interests  and  for  the 
good  of  mankind. 

That  the  existence  of  nuclear  weapons  in 
any  country  of  Latin  America  would  make  it 
a  target  for  possible  nuclear  attacks  and 
would  inevlUbly  set  off.  throughout  the 
region,  a  ruinous  race  in  nuclear  weapons 
which  would  involve  the  unjustifiable  diver- 
sion, for  warlike  purposes,  of  the  limited 
resources  required  for  economic  and  social 
development. 

That  the  foregoing  reasons,  together  with 
the  traditional  peace-loving  outlook  of  Latin 
America,  give  rise  to  an  inescapable  necessity 
that  nuclear  energy  should  be  used  in  that 
region  exclusively  for  peaceful  purposes,  and 
that  the  Latin  American  countries  should  use 
their  right  to  the  greatest  and  most  equitable 
possible  access  to  this  new  source  of  energy 
in  order  to  expedite  the  economic  and  social 
development  of  their  peoples. 

Convinced  finally: 

That  the  military  denuclearization  of  lAtln 
America — being  understood  to  mean  the  un- 
dertaking entered  into  internationally  in  this 
Treaty  to  keep  their  territories  forever  free 
from  nuclear  weapons — will  constitute  a 
measure  which  will  spare  their  peoples  from 
the  squandering  of  their  limited  resotirces 
on  nuclear  armaments  and  will  protect  them 
against  possible  nuclear  attacks  on  their  ter- 
ritories, and  will  also  constitute  a  significant 
contribution  towards  preventing  the  prolifer- 
ation of  nuclear  weapons  and  a  powerful 
factor  for  general  and  complete  disarma- 
ment, and 

That  Latin  America,  faithful  to  Its  tradi- 
tion of  universality,  must  not  only  en- 
deavour to  banish  from  its  homelands  the 
scourage  of  a  nuclear  war.  but  must  also 
.strUe  to  promote  the  well-being  and  ad- 
vancement of  Its  peoples,  at  the  same  time 
co-operating  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  ideals 
of  mankind,  that  Is  to  say.  in  the  consolida- 
tion of  a  permanent  peace  based  on  equal 
rights,  economic  fairness  and  social  justice 
for  all.  in  accordance  with  the  principles  and 
purposes  set  forth  In  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  and  in  the  Charter  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States, 
Hare  agreed  as  folloics: 

Obligations 
Article  1 

1,  The  Contracting  Parties  hereby  under- 
take to  use  exclusively  for  peaceful  purposes 
the  nuclear  material  and  facilities  which  are 
under  their  Jurisdiction,  and  to  prohibit  and 
prevent  in  their  respective  territories: 

I  a)  The  testing,  use,  manufacture,  pro- 
duction or  acquisition  by  any  means  what- 
soever of  any  nuclear  weapons,  by  the  Par- 
ties themselves,  directly  or  indirectly,  on 
behalf  of  anyone  else  or  in  any  other  way. 
and 

( b)  The  receipts,  storage.  Installation,  de- 
plov-ment  and  any  form  of  possession  of  any 
nuclear  weapons,  directly  or  indirectly,  by 
the  Parties  themselves,  by  anyone  on  theUr 
behalf  or  In  any  other  way. 

2.  The  Contracting  Parties  also  undertake 
to  refrain  from  engaging  in,  encouraging  or 
authorizing,  directly  or  Indirectly,  or  in  any 
way  participating  in  the  testing,  use,  manu- 
facture, production,  possession  or  control  of 
any  nuclear  weapon, 

Deilnition  of  the  Contracting  Parties 
Article  2 
For  the  purposes  of  this  Treaty,  the  Con- 
tracting  Parties    are    those    for   whom   the 
Treaty  is  In  force. 

Definition  of  territory 
Article  3 
For  the  purposes  of  this  Treaty,  the  term 
"territory"  shall  include  the  territorial  sea. 
air  space  and  any  other  space  over  which  the 
States  exercises  sovereignty  In  accordance 
with  Its  own  legislation. 


Zone  of  application 
Article  4 


1.  The  zone  of  application  of  this  Treaty 
is  the  whole  of  the  territories  for  which  the 
Treaty  la  In  force. 

2.  Upon  fulfilment  of  the  requirements  of 
article  28.  paragraph  1.  the  zone  of  applica- 
tion of  this  Treaty  shall  also  be  that  which 
Is  situated  in  the  western  hemisphere  within 
the  following  limits  (except  the  continental 
part  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  ol 
America  and  its  territorial  waters) :  starting 
at  a  point  located  at  35*  north  latitude.  75 
west  longitude;  from  this  point  directly 
southward  to  a  point  at  30"  north  latitude 
75"  west  longitude;  from  there,  directly  east- 
ward to  a  point  at  30"  north  latitude.  50 
west  longitude;  from  there,  along  a  lox- 
odromlc  line  to  a  point  at  5°  north  latitude, 
20*  west  longitude;  from  there,  directly 
southward  to  a  point  at  60°  south  latitude. 
20*  west  longitude:  from  there,  directly  west- 
ward to  a  point  at  60*  south  latitude.  115 
west  longitude:  from  there  directly  north- 
ward to  a  point  at  0  latitude,  115*  west  longi- 
tude; from  there,  along  a  loxodromlc  line  lo 
a  point  at  35*  north  latitude,  150*  west 
longitude:  from  there,  directly  eastward  to 
a  point  at  35*  north  latitude.  75*  west  longi- 
tude. 

Definition  of  nuclear  weapons 

Article  5 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Treaty,  a  nuclear 
weapon  Is  any  device  which  is  capable  of  re- 
leasing nuclear  energy  In  an  uncontrolled 
manner  and  which  has  a  group  of  character- 
istics that  are  appropriate  for  use  for  war- 
like purposes.  An  Instrument  that  may  be 
used  for  the  transport  or  propulsion  of  the 
device  is  not  included  in  this  definition  if  it 
is  separable  from  the  device  and  not  an  in- 
divisible part  thereof. 

Meeting  of  signatories 
Article  6 

At  the  request  of  any  of  the  signatory 
States  or  if  the  Agency  established  by  article 
7  should  so  decide,  a  meeting  of  all  the  sig- 
natories may  be  convoked  to  consider  in  com- 
mon questions  which  may  affect  the  very 
essence  of  this  instrument,  including  possiblo 
amendments  to  it.  In  either  case,  the  meet- 
ing will  be  convoked  by  the  General  Secre- 
tary. 

Organization 

Article  7 

1.  In  order  to  ensure  compliance  with  the 
obligations  of  this  Treaty,  the  Contractine 
Parties  hereby  establish  an  International  or- 
ganization to  be  known  as  the  "Agency  lor 
the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons  in  Latin 
America",  hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the 
Agency".  Only  the  Contracting  Parties  shall 
tw  affected  by  its  decisions. 

2.  The  Agency  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
holding  of  periodic  or  extraordinary  consulta- 
tions among  Member  States  on  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  purposes,  measures  and  procedure,-? 
set  forth  in  this  Treaty  and  to  the  supervi- 
sion of  compliance  with  the  obligations  aris- 
ing therefrom. 

3.  The  Contracting  Parties  agree  to  extend 
to  the  Agency  full  and  prompt  co-operation 
m  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Treaty,  of  any  agreements  they  may  conclude 
with  the  Agency  and  of  any  agreements  the 
Agency  may  conclude  with  any  other  Inter- 
national organization  or  body. 

4.  The  headquarters  of  the  Agency  shall 
be  In  Mexico  City. 

Organs 
Article  8 

1.  There  are  hereby  established  as  principal 
organs  of  the  Agency  a  General  Conference 
a  Council  and  a  Secretariat. 

2.  Such  subsidiary  organs  as  are  considered 
necessary  by  the  General  Conference  may  be 
established  within  the  purview  of  thU 
Treaty. 
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The  General  Conference 
Article  9 


1  The  General  Conference,  the  supreme 
organ  of  the  Agency,  shall  be  composed  of  all 
the  Contracting  Parties;  it  shall  hold  regular 
sessions  every  two  years,  and  may  also  hold 
special  sessions  whenever  this  Treaty  so  pro- 
vides or,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  the 
circumstances  so  require. 

2.  The  General  Conference: 

(a)  May  consider  and  decide  on  any  mat- 
ters or  questions  covered  by  this  Treaty, 
within  the  limits  thereof,  including  those 
referring  to  powers  and  functions  of  any 
organ  provided  for  in  this  Treaty. 

(b)  Shall  establish  procedures  for  the  con- 
trol system  to  ensure  observance  of  this 
Treaty  in  accordance  with  Its  provisions. 

(C)  Shall  elect  the  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil and  the  General  Secretary. 

(d)  May  remove  the  General  Secretary 
from  office  if  the  proper  functioning  of  the 
Agency  so  requires. 

(e)  Shall  receive  and  consider  the  biennial 
and  special  repiorts  submitted  by  the  coun- 
cil and  the  General  Secretary. 

(f)  Shall  initiate  and  consider  studies  de- 
signed to  facilitate  the  optimtmi  fulfilment 
of  the  alms  of  this  Treaty,  without  prejudice 
to  the  power  of  the  General  Secretary  inde- 
pendently to  carry  out  similar  studies  for 
tubmission  to  and  consideration  by  the  Con- 
lerence. 

(g)  Shall  be  the  organ  competent  to  au- 
thorize the  conclusion  of  agreements  with 
Oovemments  and  other  international  orga- 
nizations and  bodies. 

3.  The  General  Conference  shall  adopt  the 
.\gency's  budget  and  fix  the  scale  of  financial 
contributions  to  be  paid  by  Member  States, 
t.aklng  Into  account  the  systems  and  criteria 
used  for  the  same  purpose  by  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

4.  The  General  Conference  shall  elect  its 
officers  for  each  session  and  may  establish 
such  subsidiary  organs  as  it  deems  necessary 
toT  the  performance  of  its  functions. 

5.  Each  Member  of  the  Agency  shall  have 
^,ne  vote.  The  decisions  of  the  General  Con- 
:erence  shall  be  taken  by  a  two-thirds  ma- 
'orlty  of  the  Members  present  and  voting  in 
the  case  of  matters  relating  to  the  control 
system  and  measures  referred  to  in  article 
20.  the  admission  of  new  Members,  the  elec- 
tion or  removal  of  the  General  Secretary, 
.'idoptlon  of  the  budget  and  matters  related 
thereto.  Decisions  on  other  matters,  as  well 
as  procedural  quesUons  and  also  determina- 
tion of  which  questions  must  be  decided  by 
a  two-thirds  majority,  shall  be  taken  by  a 
simple  majority  of  the  Members  present  and 
voting. 

6.  The  General  Conference  shall  adopt  Its 
own  rules  of  procedure. 

The  Council 
Article   10 

1.  The  Council  shall  be  composed  of  five 
Members  of  the  Agency  elected  by  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  from  among  the  Contracting 
Parties,  due  account  being  taken  on  equita- 
ble geographic  distribution. 

2.  The  Members  of  the  Council  shall  be 
elected  for  a  term  of  four  years.  However,  in 
the  first  election  three  will  be  elected  for  two 
years.  Outgoing  Members  may  not  be  re- 
elected for  the  following  period  unless  the 
limited  number  of  States  for  which  the 
Treaty  Is  In  force  so  requires. 

3.  Each  Member  of  the  Council  shall  have 
one  representative. 

4.  The  Council  shall  be  so  organized  as  to 
be  able  to  function  continuously. 

5.  In  addition  to  the  functions  conferred 
upon  It  by  this  Treaty  and  to  those  which 
may  be  assigned  to  It  by  the  General  Confer- 
ence, the  Council  shall,  through  the  General 
Secretary,  ensure  the  proper  operation  of  the 
control  system  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Treaty  and  with  the  decisions 
adopted  by  the  Gen^td  Conference, 


6.  The  Council  shall  submit  an  annual  re- 
port on  its  work  to  the  General  Conference 
as  well  as  such  special  reports  as  it  deems 
necessary  or  which  the  General  Conference 
requests  of  it. 

7.  The  Council  shall  elect  Its  officers  lor 
each  session. 

8.  The  decisions  of  the  Council  shall  be 
taken  by  a  simple  majority  of  Its  Members 
present  and  voting. 

9.  The  Council  shall  adopt  its  own  rules  of 
procedure. 

TliC  Secretariat 

Article   11 


1.  The  Secretariat  shall  consist  of  a  Gen- 
eral Secretary,  who  shall  be  the  chief  admin- 
istrative officer  of  the  Agency,  and  of  such 
staff  as  the  Agency  may  require.  The  term  of 
office  of  the  General  Secretary  shall  be  four 
years  and  he  may  be  re-elected  for  a  single 
additional  term.  The  General  Secretary  may 
not  be  a  national  of  the  country  in  which 
the  Agency  has  its  headquarters.  In  case  the 
office  of  General  Secretary  becomes  vacant,  a 
new  election  shall  be  held  to  fill  the  office  for 
the  remainder  of  the  term. 

2.  The  staff  of  the  Secretariat  shall  be  ap- 
pointed bv  the  General  Secretary,  in  accord- 
ance with  rules  laid  down  by  the  General 
Conference. 

3.  In  addition  to  the  functions  conferred 
upon  him  by  this  Treaty  and  to  those  which 
may  be  assigned  to  him  by  the  General  Con- 
ference— the  General  Secretary  shall  ensure, 
as  provided  by  article  10.  para^aph  5,  the 
proper  operation  of  the  control  system  es- 
tablished by  this  Treaty,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  and  the  decisions 
taken  by  the  General  Conference. 

4.  The  General  Secretary  shall  act  In  that 
capacity  in  all  meetings  of  the  General  Con- 
ference and  of  the  Council  and  shall  make 
an  annual  report  to  both  bodies  on  ♦he  work 
of  the  Agency  and  any  special  reports  re- 
quested by  the  General  Conference  or  the 
Council  or  which  the  General  Secretary  may 
deem  desirable. 

5.  The  General  Secretary  shall  establish 
the  procedures  for  distributing  to  all  Con- 
tracting Parties  information  received  by  the 
Agency  from  governmental  sources  and  such 
information  from  non-governmental  sources 
as  may  be  of  interest  to  the  Agency. 

6.  In  the  performance  of  their  duties  the 
General  Secretary  and  the  staff  shall  not 
seek  or  receive  Instructions  from  any  Govern- 
ment or  from  any  other  authority  external 
to  the  agency  and  shall  refrain  from  any  ac- 
tion which  might  reflect  on  their  position 
as  international  officials  responsible  only  to 
the  Agency;  subject  to  their  responsibility  to 
the  Agency,  they  shall  not  disclose  any  in- 
dustrial secrets  or  other  confidential  infor- 
mation coming  to  their  knowledge  by  reason 
of  their  official  duties  in  the  Agency. 

7.  Each  of  the  Contracting  Parties  under- 
takes to  respect  the  exclusively  International 
character  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  Gen- 
eral Secretary  and  the  staff  and  not  to  seek 
to  Influence  them  in  the  discharge  of  their 
responsibilities. 

Control  system 

Article  12 

1.  For  the  purpose  of  verifying  compliance 
with  the  obligations  entered  into  by  the 
Contracting  Parties  in  accordance  with  ar- 
ticle 1,  a  control  system  shall  be  established 
which  shall  be  put  into  effect  in  accordance 
vlth  the  provisions  of  articles  13-18  of  this 
Treaty. 

2.  The  control  system  shall  be  used  In  par- 
ticular for  the  purpose  of  verifying: 

(a)  That  devices,  services  and  facilitiee  in- 
tended for  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy 
are  not  used  in  the  testing  or  manufacture 
of  nuclear  weapons, 

(b)  TTiat  none  of  the  activities  prohibited 
In  article  1  of  this  Treaty  are  carried  out  In 
the  territory  of  the  Contracting  Parties  with 


nuclear    materials    or    weapons    introduced 
from  abroad,  and 

(c)   That  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes 
are  compatible  with  article  18  of  this  Treaty. 
IAEA  safegtiards 
Article  13 

Each  Contracting  Party  shall  negotiate 
multilateral  or  bilateral  agreements  with  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  for  the 
application  of  its  safeguards  to  its  nuclear 
activities.  Each  Contracting  Party  shall  in- 
itiate negotiations  within  a  period  of  180 
days  after  the  date  of  the  deposit  of  Its  in- 
strument of  ratification  of  this  Treaty.  These 
agreements  shall  enter  Into  force,  for  each 
Party,  not  later  than  eighteen  months  after 
the  date  of  the  initiation  of  such  negotia- 
tions except  in  case  of  unforeseen  circum- 
stances or  force  majeure. 

Reports  of  the  Parties 
Article  14 

1.  The  Contracting  Parties  shall  submit  to 
the  Agency  and  to  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency,  for  their  information,  semi- 
annual reports  stating  that  no  activity  pro- 
hibited under  this  Treaty  has  occurred  in 
their  respective  territories. 

2.  The  Contracting  Parties  shall  simulta- 
neously transmit  to  the  Agency  a  copy  of  any 
report  they  may  submit  to  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  which  relates  to  mat- 
ters that  are  the  subject  of  this  Treaty  and 
to  the  application  of  safeguards. 

3.  The  Contracting  Parties  shall  also  trans- 
mit to  the  Organization  of  American  States, 
lor  Its  information,  any  reports  that  may  be 
of  Interest  to  it,  in  accordance  with  the  obli- 
gations established  by  the  Inter-American 
System. 

Special  reports  requested  by  the  General 
Secretary 
Article  15 

1.  With  the  authorization  of  the  Council, 
the  General  Secretary  may  request  any  of  the 
Contracting  Parties  to  provide  the  Agency 
with  complementary  or  supplementary  infor- 
mation regarding  any  event  or  circumstance 
connected  with  compliance  with  this  Treaty, 
explaining  his  reasons.  The  Contracting  Par- 
ties undertake  to  co-operate  promptly  and 
fully  with  the  General  Secretary. 

2,  The  General  Secretary  shall  inform  the 
Council  and  the  Contracting  Parties  forth- 
with of  such  requests  and  of  the  respective 
replies. 

Special  inspections 

Article  16 

1.  The  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
and  the  Council  established  by  this  Treaty 
have  the  power  of  carrying  out  special  Inspec- 
tions m  the  following  cases : 

(a)  In  the  case  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency,  in  accordance  with  the  agree- 
ments referred  to  in  article  13  of  this  treaty; 

(b)  In  the  case  of  the  Council: 

(I)  When  so  requested,  the  leasons  for  the 
request  being  stated,  by  any  Party  which  sus- 
pects that  some  activity  prohibited  by  this 
Treaty  has  been  carried  out  or  Is  about  to  be 
carried  out,  either  In  the  territory  of  any 
other  Party  or  in  any  other  place  on  such 
latter  Party's  behalf,  the  Council  shall  Im- 
mediately arrange  for  such  an  inspection  in 
accordance  with  article  10,  paragraph  5. 

(II)  When  requested  by  any  Party  which 
has  been  suspected  of  or  charged  with  havUig 
violated  this  Treaty,  the  Cotuicil  shall  im- 
mediately arrange  for  the  special  inspection 
requested  In  accordance  with  article  10,  para- 
graph 5. 

The  above  requests  will  be  made  to  the 
Council  through  the  General  Secretary. 

2.  The  costs  and  expenses  of  any  special 
inspection  carried  out  under  paragraph  1. 
sub-paragraph  (b),  sections  (i)  and  (11)  of 
this  article  shall  be  borne  by  the  requesting 
Party  or  Parties,  except  where  the  Council 
concludes  on  the  basis  of  the  report  on  the 
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sp«cial  Inspection  that,  in  view  of  the  cir- 
cumstances existing  In  the  case,  such  co«t» 
and  expenses  should  be  borne  by  the  Agency. 

3.  The  General  Conference  shall  formulate 
the  procedures  for  the  organization  and  exe- 
cution of  the  special  inspections  carried  out 
in  accordance  with  paragraph  1,  sub-para- 
graph (b).  sections  (I)  and  (">  »'  ***'" 
article. 

4  The  Contracting  Parties  undertake  to 
grant  the  inspectors  carrying  out  such  special 
inspections  full  and  free  access  to  all  places 
and  all  information  which  may  be  nece«8ary 
for  the  performance  of  their  duties  and  which 
are  directly  and  Intimately  connected  with 
the  suspicion  of  violation  of  this  Treaty  If  so 
requested  by  the  authoriUes  of  the  Con- 
tracting Party  In  whose  territory  the  in- 
spection is  carried  out,  the  inspectors  desig- 
nated by  the  General  Conference  shall  be 
accompanied  by  repreeenUtlves  of  said  au- 
thorities, provided  that  this  does  not  In  any 
way  delay  or  hinder  the  worlc  of  the  in- 
spectors. 

5.  The  Council  shall  immediately  trans- 
mit to  all  the  Parties,  through  the  General 
Secretary,  a  copy  of  any  report  resulting 
from  special  Inspections 

6.  Similarly,  the  Council  shall  send 
through  the  General  Secretary  to  the  Secre- 
lary-General  of  the  United  Nations,  for  trans- 
mi«sion  iKTthe  United  Nations  Security  Coun- 
cil and  General  Assembly,  and  to  the  Coun- 
cil ol  the  Organization  of  American  States, 
for  its  Information,  a  ropy  of  any  report 
resulting  from  any  special  ln.spectlon  carried 
tnit  in  accordance  with  paragraph  1.  sub. 
paragraph  (b).  sections  il>  and  (ill  of  this 
article 

7  The  Council  may  decide,  or  any  Con- 
tracting Party  may  request,  the  convening 
of  a  special  session  of  the  General  Confer, 
ence  fur  the  purpose  of  considering  the  re- 
ports resulting  from  any  special  inspection. 
In  such  a  case,  the  General  Secretary  shall 
take  immediate  steps  to  convene  the  special 
session  requested. 

8  The  General  Conference,  convened  in 
special  session  under  this  article,  may  make 
recommendations  to  the  Contracting  Parties 
and  submit  reports  to  the  Secretary -General 
of  the  United  Nations  to  be  transmitted  to 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council  and 
the  General  Assembly. 

Use  of  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful  purposes 
Article  17 
Nothing  in  the  provisions  of  this  Treaty 
shall  prejudice  the  rights  of  the  Contract- 
ing Parties,  in  conformity  with  this  Treaty, 
to  use  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful  purposes, 
m  particular  for  their  economic  development 
and  social  progress. 

Explosions  for  peaceful  purposes 
Article  18 

1  The  Contracting  Parties  may  carry  out 
explosions  of  nuclear  devices  for  peaceful 
purposes — including  explosions  which  In- 
volve devices  similar  to  those  used  in  nuclear 
weapons — or  collaborate  with  third  parties 
for  the  same  purpose,  provided  that  they  do 
so  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
article  and  the  other  articles  of  the  Treaty, 
particularly  articles  1   and  5. 

2  Contracting  Parties  Intending  to  carry 
out.  or  to  co-operate  In  carrying  out.  such  an 
explosion  shall  notify  the  Agency  and  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  as  far 
in  advance  as  the  circumstances  require,  of 
the  date  of  the  explosion  and  shall  at  the 
same  time  provide  the  following  informa- 
tion: 

la)  The  nature  of  the  nuclear  device  and 
the  source  from  which  It  was  obtained. 

(b)  The  place  and  purpose  of  the  planned 
explosion. 

( c )  The  procedures  which  will  be  followed 
In  order  to  comply  with  paragraph  3  of  this 
article. 

(d)  The  expected  force  of  the  device,  and 
(ei  The  fullest  possible  InformaUon  on  any 


possible  radioacUve  fsUout  that  may  result 
from  the  explosion  or  explosions,  and  meas- 
ures which  will  be  taken  to  avoid  danger  to 
the  population,  flora,  fauna  and  territories 
of  any  other  Party  or  Parties. 

3  The  General  Secretary  and  the  technical 
personnel  designated  by  the  Council  and  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  may 
observe  all  the  preparations,  including  the 
exp'.oslon  of  the  device,  and  shall  have  un- 
restricted access  to  any  area  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  site  of  the  explosion  In  order  to  as- 
certain whether  the  device  and  the  proce- 
dures followed  during  the  explosion  are  in 
conformity  with  the  information  supplied 
under  paragraph  2  of  this  article  and  the 
other  provisions  of  this  Treaty. 

4  The  Contnictlng  Parties  may  accept  the 
colUboratlon  of  third  parties  for  the  purpose 
set  forth  in  paragraph  1  of  the  present 
article,  in  accordance  with  paragraphs  2  and 
3  thereof. 

Relations  ivith  other  intemationa! 

organizations 

Article  19 

1.  The  Agency  may  concUide  such  agree- 
ments with  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  as  are  authorized  by  the  General 
Conference  and  as  it  considers  likely  to  facil- 
itate the  efficient  operation  of  the  control 
system  established  by  this  Treaty. 

2.  The  Agency  may  also  enter  Into  rela- 
tions with  any  international  organization  or 
body,  especially  any  which  may  be  estab- 
lished in  the  future  to  supervise  disarma- 
ment or  measures  for  the  control  of  arma- 
ments in  any  part  of  the  world. 

3.  The  Contracting  Parties  may,  if  they 
see  fit.  request  the  advice  of  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Nuclear  Energy  Commission  on  all  tech- 
nical matters  connected  with  the  application 
of  this  Treaty  with  which  the  Commission  is 
competent  to  deal  imder  its  Statute. 
yteasures  in  the  event  of  violation  of  the 

Treaty 

Article  20 

1.  The  General  Conference  shall  take  note 
of  all  cases  in  which,  in  Its  opinion,  any  Con- 
tracting Party  Is  not  complying  fully  with 
lU  obligations  under  this  Treaty  and  shall 
draw  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
Party  concerned,  making  stich  recommenda- 
tions as  it  deems  .ipproprlate. 

2.  If.  in  its  opinion,  such  non-compliance 
constitutes  a  violation  of  this  Treaty  which 
might  endanger  peace  and  security,  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  shall  report  thereon  simul- 
taneously to  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  and  the  General  Assembly  through 
the  Secretary -General  of  the  United  Nations, 
and  to  the  Council  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States.  The  General  Conference 
shall  likewise  report  to  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  fer  such  purposes  as 
are  relevant  in  accordance  with  Its  Statute. 

United  Nations  and  Organization  of 
American  States 
Article  21 
None  of  the  provisions  of  this  Treaty  shall 
be   construed   as   Impairing   the  rights  and 
obligations  of  the  Parties  under  the  Charter 
of   the   United   Nations   or.   in   the   case   of 
States  Members  of  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States,  under  existing  regional  treaties. 
Privileges  and  immunities 
Article  22 

1.  The  Agency  shall  enjoy  In  the  territory 
of  each  of  the  Contracting  Parties  such  legal 
capacity  and  such  privileges  and  immunities 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  exercise  of  lt» 
functions  and  the  fulfillment  of  Ita  purposes. 

2.  Representatives  of  the  Contracting 
Parties  accredited  to  the  Agency  and  officials 
of  the  Agency  shall  similarly  enjoy  such 
privileges  and  immunities  as  are  necesssary 
for  the  performance  of  their  functions. 

3.  The  Agency  may  conclude  agreements 
with  the  Contracting  Parties  with  a  view  to 


determining  the  details  of  the  application  of 
p.-u-agraphs   1   and  2  of  this  article. 

Notification  of  other  agrccynents 
Article  23 
Once  this  Treaty  has  entered  Into  force, 
the  Secretariat  shall  be  notified  Immediately 
of  any  international  agreement  concluded  by 
any  of  the  Contracting  Parties  on  matters 
with  which  this  Treaty  Is  concerned:  the 
Secretariat  shall  register  it  and  notify  the 
other   Contracting   Parties. 

Settlement  of  disputes 
Article  24 
Unless    the    Parties    concerned    agree    on 
another    mode   of    peaceful   settlement,   any 
question  or  dispute  concerning  the  Interpre- 
taUon  or  application  of  this  Treaty  which  i.^ 
not  settled  shall   be  referred   to   the   Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  with  the  prior  con- 
sent of  the  Parties  to  the  controversy. 
Signature 
Article  25 
1.  This   Treaty  shall  be  open   indefinitely 
for  signature  by: 

(a)  All  the  Latin  American  Republics,  and 

(b)  All  other  sovereign  States  situated  in 
their  entirety  south  of  l.ititutde  35'  north 
m  the  western  hemisphere:  and.  except  .is 
provided  in  p:iragraph  2  of  this  article,  all 
such  States  which  become  sovereign,  when 
they  have  been  admitted  by  the  General 
Conference. 

2  The  General  Conference  shall  not  take 
any  decision  regarding  the  admission  of  .i 
political  entity  part  or  all  of  whose  territory 
Is  the  subject,  prior  to  the  date  when  thi.^ 
Treaty  is  opened  for  signature,  of  a  dispute 
or  claim  between  an  extra-continental 
country  and  one  or  more  Latin  American 
States,  so  long  as  the  dispute  has  not  been 
settled   by  peafetul  means. 

Ratification  and  deposit 
ArUcle  26 

1.  This  Treaty  shall  be  subject  to  ratifica- 
tion by  signatory  Stales  in  accordance  witli 
their  respective  constitutional  procedures. 

2.  This  Treaty  and  the  Instruments  oi 
raOflcation  shall  be  deposited  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Mexican  United  States,  which 
is  hereby  designated  the  Depositary  Govern- 
ment. 

3.  The  Depositary  Government  shall  send 
certified  copies  of  this  Treaty  to  the  Govern- 
ments of  signatory  States  and  shall  notUy 
them  of  the  deposit  of  each  Instrument  oi 
ratification. 

Reservations 
Article  27 
This  Treaty  shall  not  be  subject  to  reser- 
vations. 

Entry  into  force 

Article  28 
1.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
2  of  this  article,  this  Treaty  shall  enter  into 
force  among  the  States  that  have  ratified  :t 
as  soon  as  the  following  requirements  have 
been  met: 

(a)  Deposit  of  the  Instruments  of  ratifica- 
tion of  this  Treaty  with  the  Depositary  Gov- 
ernment by  the  Governments  of  the  States 
mentioned  in  article  25  which  are  in  exist- 
ence on  the  date  when  this  Treaty  Is  opened 
for  signature  and  which  are  not  affected  by 
the  provisions  of  article  25.  paragraph  2: 

(b)  Signature  and  ratification  of  Addi- 
tional Protocol  I  annexed  to  this  Treaty  by 
all  extra-continental  or  continental  States 
having  de  jure  or  de  facto  International  re- 
sponsibility for  territories  situated  In  the 
zon*  of  application  of  the  Treaty; 

(c)  Signature  and  ratification  of  the  Ad- 
ditional Protocol  II  annexed  to  this  Treaty 
by  all  powers  possessing  nuclear  weapons. 

(d)  Conclusion  of  bilateral  or  multilateral 
agreements  on  the  application  of  the  Safe- 
guards System  of  the  International  Atomic 


Energy  Agency  in  accordance  with  article  13 
of  this  Treaty. 

2.  All  signatory  States  shall  have  the  Im- 
prescriptible right  tw  waive,  wholly  or  in  part, 
the  requirements  laid  down  in  the  preceding 
paragraph.  They  may  do  so  by  means  of  a 
declaration  which  shall  be  annexed  to  their 
respective  instrument  of  ratification  and 
which  may  be  formulated  at  the  time  of  de- 
posit of  the  instrument  or  subsequently.  For 
those  States  which  exercise  this  right,  this 
Treaty  shall  enter  Into  force  upon  deposit  of 
the  declaration,  or  as  soon  as  those  require- 
ments h.'.ve  been  met  which  have  not  been 
expressly  waived. 

3.  As  soon  as  this  Treaty  has  entered  Into 
force  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  2  for  eleven  States,  the  Depositary 
Government  shall  convene  a  preliminary 
meeting  of  those  States  in  order  that  the 
Agency  may  be  set  up  and  commence  Its 
work. 

4.  After  the  entry  into  lorce  of  this  Treaty 
for  all  the  countries  of  the  zone,  the  rise  of 
a  new  power  possessing  nuclear  weapons  shall 
have  the  effect  of  suspending  the  execution 
of  this  Treaty  lor  those  countries  which  have 
ratified  it  without  waiving  requirements  of 
paragraph  1.  sub-paragraph  ic)  of  this  arti- 
cle, and  which  request  such  suspension:  the 
Treaty  shall  remain  suspended  until  the  new 
power,  on  its  own  Initiative  or  upon  request 
by  the  General  Conference,  ratifies  the  an- 
nexed Additional  R-otocol  II. 

Amendments 

Article  29 

1.  Any  Contractlna;  Party  may  propose 
amendments  to  this  Treaty  and  shall  submit 
its  proposals  to  the  Council  through  the  Gen- 
eral Secretary,  who  shall  transmit  them  to 
all  the  other  Contracting  Parties  and.  in  ad- 
dition, to  all  other  signatories  in  accordance 
with  article  6.  The  Council,  through  the  Gen- 
eral Secretary,  shell  immediately  following 
the  meeting  of  signatories  convene  a  special 
session  of  the  General  Conference  to  examine 
the  proposals  made,  for  the  adoption  of  which 
a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  Contracting 
Parties  present  and  voting  shall  be  required. 

2.  Amendments  adopted  shall  enter  into 
force  as  soon  as  the  requirements  set  forth 
In  article  28  of  this  Treaty  have  been  com- 
plied with. 

Duration  and  denunciation 
Article  30 

1.  This  Treaty  shall  be  of  a  permanent  na- 
ture and  shall  remain  in  force  Indefinitely, 
but  any  Party  may  denounce  It  by  notifying 
the  General  Secretary  of  the  .'\gency  if.  in 
the  opinion  of  the  denouncing  State,  there 
have  arisen  or  may  arise  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  content  of  this  Treaty  or  of 
the  annexed  Additional  Protocols  I  and  II 
which  affect  its  supreme  interests  or  the 
peace  and  security  of  one  or  more  Contract- 
ing Parties. 

2.  The  denunciation  shall  take  effect  three 
months  after  the  delivery  to  the  General 
Secretary  of  the  Agency  of  the  notification  by 
the  Government  Of  the  signatory  State  con- 
cerned. The  General  Secretary  shall  immedi- 
ately communicate  such  notification  to  the 
other  Contracting  Parties  and  to  the  Secre- 
tary-General of  the  United  Nations  for  the 
information  of  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  and  the  General  Assembly.  He  shall 
also  communicate  it  to  the  Secretary-General 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States. 

Authentic  texts  and  registration 
Article  31 
This  Treaty,  of  which  the  Spanish,  Chinese, 
English.  French,  Portuguese  and  Russian 
texts  are  equally  authentic,  shall  be  regis- 
tered by  the  Depositary  Government  in  ac- 
cordance with  article  102  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter.  The  Depositary  Government 
shall  notify  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations  of  the  signatures,  ratifications 
and  amendments  relating  to  this  Treaty  and 


shall  communicate  them  to  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  for  its  information. 

Transitional  Article 
Denunciation  of  the  declaration  referred  to 
in  article  28,  paragraph  2,  shall  be  subject  to 
the  same  procedures  as  the  denunciation  of 
this  Treaty,  except  that  it  will  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  delivery  of  the  respective 
notification. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned  Pleni- 
potentiaries, having  deposited  their  full 
powers,  found  In  good  and  due  form,  sign 
this  Treaty  on  behalf  of  their  respective 
Governments. 

Done  at   Mexico,  Distrito  Federal,  on   the 
Fourteenth   day  of  February,  one   thousand 
nine  hundred  and  sixty-seven. 
For  the  Argentine  Republic: 
For  the  Republic  of  Bolivia: 

Relnaldo  del  Caprio  JAuregul 
For  Brazil: 

For  the  Republic  of  Colombia: 
Alvaro  HerrAn  Medina 
TULio  Marulanda 
For  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica: 

Rafael  Angel  Calder6n  GtTARDiA 
For  the  Republic  of  Chile :  ^ 

Armando  Uribe  .'Krce  i 

For  the  Republic  of  Ecuador: 
LEnpoi.DO  Benites  Vinueza 
For  the  Republic  of  El  Salvador: 

Rafael  EguizAbal  Tobias 
For  the  Republic  of  Guatemala: 
Cahi  OS  Lfonidas  Aceveoo 
Carlos  Hall  Lloreda 
JtTAN  Carlos  DelprIe  Crespo 
For  the  Republic  of  Haiti: 

Juno  Jean  Pierre-.^ ltdain 
For  the  Republic  of  Honduras: 
Armando  Velaquez  Cerrato 
For  Jamaica: 

For  the  Mexican  United  States: 
Alfonso  Garcia  Robles 
Jorge  Castaneda 
For  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua: 
For  the  Republic  of  Panama: 
Jose  B.  Cardenas 
Sim6n  Qcin6s  Guardia 
Jose  B   Calvo 
For  the  Republic  of  Paraguay: 
For  the  Republic  of  Peru : 

Eduarco  Valez  Perez  del  Castillo 
For  the  Dominican  Republic : 
For  Trinidad  and  Tobago : 
For  the  Eastern  Republic  of  Uruguay: 

Manuel  Sanchez  Morales 
For  the  Republic  of  Venezuela: 
Rolando  Salcedo  Delima 

additional  protocol  1 

The  undersigned  Plenipotentiaries,  fiu'- 
nlshed  with  full  powers  by  their  respective 
Governments, 

ConriTiced  that  the  Treaty  for  the  Prohibi- 
tion of  Nuclear  Weapons  in  Latin  America, 
negotiated  and  signed  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendation  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations  In  Resolution  1911 
(XVIII)  of  27  November  1963,  represents  an 
important  step  toward  ensuring  the  non- 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Aware  that  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  is  not  an  end  in  Itself  but,  rather, 
a  means  of  achieving  general  and  complete 
disarmament  at  a  later  sta.ge,  and 

Desiring  to  contribute,  so  far  as  lies  In 
their  power,  towards  ending  the  armaments 
race,  especially  in  the  field  of  nuclear 
weapons,  and  towards  strengthening  a  world 
at  peace,  based  on  mutual  respect  and 
sovereign  equality  of  States, 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 

Article  1.  To  undertake  to  apply  the  statute 
of  denuclearization  In  respect  of  warlike  pur- 
poses as  defined  In  articles  1,  3,  5  and  13  of 
the  Treaty  for  the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear 
Weapons  in  Latin  America  In  territories  for 
which,  de  jure  or  de  facto,  they  are  Inter- 
nationally responsible  and  which  He  within 
the  limits  of  the  geographical  zone  estab- 
lished In  that  Treaty. 


Article  2.  The  duration  of  this  Protocol 
shall  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  Treaty  for 
the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons  In  Latin 
America  of  which  this  Protocol  Is  an  annex, 
and  the  provisions  regarding  ratification  and 
denunciation  contained  In  the  Treaty  shall 
be  applicable  to  It. 

Article  3.  This  Protocol  shall  enter  into 
force,  for  the  States  which  have  ratified  It, 
on  the  date  of  the  deposit  of  their  respective 
Instruments  of  ratification. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned  Pleni- 
potentiaries, having  deposited  their  lull 
powers,  found  in  good  and  due  form,  sign 
this  Protocol  on  behalf  of  their  respective 
Governments. 

ADDITIONAL   PROTOCOL   II 

The  undersigned  Plenipotentiaries,  fur- 
nished with  full  powers  by  their  respective 
Governments. 

Convinced  that  the  Treaty  for  the  Prohibi- 
tion of  Nuclear  Weapons  In  Latin  America, 
negotiated  and  signed  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations  in  Resolution  1911 
(XVIII)  of  27  November  1963.  represents  an 
Important  step  towards  ensuring  the  non- 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Aware  that  the  non-proliferation  of  nu- 
clear weapons  is  not  an  end  in  itself  but. 
rather,  a  means  of  achieving  general  and 
complete  disarmament  at  a  later  stage,  and 

Desiring  to  contribute,  so  far  as  lies  in 
their  power,  towards  ending  the  armaments 
race,  especially  in  the  field  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, and  towards  promoting  and  strengthen- 
ing a  world  at  peace,  based  on  mutual  respect 
and  sovereign  equality  of  States, 

llrme  agreed  as  follows: 

Article  1.  The  statute  of  denuclearization 
of  Latin  America  In  respect  of  warlike  pur- 
poses, as  defined,  delimited  and  set  forth  in 
the  Treaty  for  the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear 
Weapons  in  Latin  America  of  which  this  in- 
strument is  an  annex,  shall  be  fully  respected 
by  the  Parties  to  this  Protocol  In  all  its  ex- 
press alms  and  provisions. 

Article  2.  The  Governments  represented  by 
the  undersigned  Plenipotentiaries  undertake, 
therefore,  not  to  contribute  in  any  way  to 
the  performance  of  acts  involving  a  violation 
of  the  obligations  of  article  1  of  the  Treaty 
in  the  territories  to  which  the  Treaty  applies 
in  accordance  with  article  4  thereof. 

Article  3.  The  Governments  represented  by 
the  undersigned  Plenipotentiaries  also  un- 
dertake not  to  use  or  threaten  to  use  nu- 
clear weapons  against  the  Contracting  Par- 
ties of  the  Treaty  for  the  Prohibition  of 
Nuclear  Weapons  in  Latin  America. 

Article  4.  The  duration  of  this  Protocol 
shall  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  Treaty  for 
the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons  In  Latin 
America  of  which  this  Protocol  is  an  annex, 
and  the  definitions  of  territory  and  nuclear 
weapons  set  forth  In  articles  3  and  5  of  the 
Treaty  shall  be  applicable  to  this  Protocol,  as 
well  as  the  provisions  regarding  ratification, 
reservations,  denunciation,  authentic  texts 
and  registration  contained  in  articles  26,  27, 
30  and  31  of  the  Treaty. 

Article  5.  This  Protocol  shall  enter  into 
force,  for  the  States  which  have  ratified  it. 
on  the  date  of  the  deposit  of  their  respective 
Instruments  of  ratification. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned  Pleni- 
potentiaries, having  deposited  their  full 
powers,  found  to  be  In  good  and  due  form, 
hereby  sign  this  Additional  Protocol  on  be- 
half of  their  respective  Governments. 


Text  or  Treaty  on  the  Nonproliferation  of 
Nuclear  Weapons 

The  States  concluding  this  Treaty,  herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Parties  to  the 
Treaty", 

Considering  the  devastation  that  would  be 
visited  upon  all  mankind  by  a  nuclear  war 
and  the  consequent  need  to  make  every  effort 
to  avert  the  danger  of  such  a  war  and  to  take 
measures  to  safeguard  the  security  of  peoples. 
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Believing  that  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapon*  would  seriously  enhance  the  danger 
of  nuclear  war, 

In  conformity  with  reeolutlons  of  the 
United  Nations  Oeneral  Assembly  calling  for 
the  conclusion  of  an  agreement  on  the  pre- 
vention of  wider  dissemination  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

Undertaking  to  cooperate  in  facilitating 
the  application  of  International  Atomic  En- 
ergy Agency  safeguards  on  peaceful  nuclear 
activities. 

Expressing  their  support  for  research,  de- 
velopment and  other  efforts  to  further  the 
application,  within  the  framework  of  the  In- 
ternational Atomic  Energy  Agency  safe- 
guards system,  of  the  principle  of  safeguard- 
ing effectively  the  flow  of  source  and  special 
fissionable  materials  by  use  of  Instrumenu 
and  other  techniques  at  certain  strategic 
points. 

Affirming  the  principle  that  the  benefits  of 
peaceful  applications  of  nuclear  technology. 
Including  any  technological  by-producw 
which  may  be  derived  by  nuclear -weapon 
States  from  the  development  of  nuclear  ex- 
plosive devices,  should  be  available  for  peace- 
ful purpoees  to  all  Parties  to  the  Treaty, 
whether  nuclear-weapon  or  non-nuclear- 
weapon  States, 

Convineed  that  In  furtherance  of  this  prin- 
ciple, all  Parties  to  the  Treaty  are  entitled 
to  participate  In  the  fullest  possible  exchange 
of  scientific  Information  for.  and  to  contrib- 
ute alone  or  in  cooperation  with  other  States 
to.  the  further  development  of  the  applica- 
tions of  atomic  energy  for  peaceful  purposes. 
Declaring  their  intention  to  achieve  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  the  cessation  of  the  nu- 
clear arms  race  and  to  undertake  effective 
measures  in  the  direction  of  nuclear  disarma- 
ment. 

Urging  the  cooperation  of  all  States  in  the 
attainment  of  this  objective. 

Recalling  the  determination  expressed  by 
the  Parties  to  the  1963  Treaty  Banning  Nu- 
clear Weapon  Tests  in  the  Atmosphere  In 
Outer  Space  and  Under  Water  In  its  Preamble 
to  seek  to  achieve  the  discontinuance  of  all 
test  explosions  of  nuclear  weapons  for  all 
time  and  to  continue  negotiations  to  this  end. 
Desiring  to  further  the  easing  of  interna- 
tional tension  and  the  strengthening  of  trust 
between  States  in  order  to  facilitate  the  ces- 
sation, of  the  manufacture  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, the  liquidation  of  all  their  exlsUng  stock- 
piles, and  the  elimination  from  national 
arsenals  of  nuclear  weapons  and  the  means 
of  their  delivery  pursuant  to  a  treaty  on 
general  and  complete  disarmament  under 
strict  and  effective  international  control. 

Recalling  that.  In  accordance  with  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  States  must 
refrain  In  their  international  relations  from 
the  threat  or  use  of  force  against  the  ter- 
ritorial Integrity  or  political  independence  of 
any  State,  or  In  any  other  manner  Incon- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  that  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  International  peace  and  security 
are  to  be  promoted  with  the  least  diversion 
for  armaments  of  the  world's  human  and 
economic  resources. 
Have  agreed  as  f oUows : 

/UlTICLX   I 

Each  nuclear-we«pon  State  Party  to  the 
Treaty  undertakes  not  to  transfer  to  any  re- 
cipient whatsoever  nuclear  weapons  or  other 
nuclear  explosive  devices  or  control  over  such 
weap>oas  or  explosive  devices  directly,  or  in- 
directly; and  not  In  any  way  to  assist,  en- 
courage, or  Induce  any  non-nuclear-weapon 
State  to  manufacture  or  otherwise  acquire 
nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear  explosive 
devices,  or  control  over  such  weapons  or 
explosive  devlcw. 

jumcLB  n 

Eacb  non-nuclesr-weapon  State  Party  to 
the  Treaty  undertakes  not  to  receive  the 
transfer  from  any  transferor  whatsoever  of 


nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear  explosive 
devices  or  of  control  over  such  weapons  or 
explosive  devices  directly,  or  indirectly;  not 
to  manufacture  or  otherwise  acquire  nuclear 
weapons  or  other  nuclear  explosive  devices; 
and  not  to  seek  or  receive  any  assistance  In 
the  manufacture  of  nuclear  weapons  or  other 
nuclear  explosive  devices. 

AKTICUE  m 

1.  Each  non-nuclear- weapon  State  Party  to 
the  Treaty  undertakes  to  accept  safeguards, 
as  set  forth  In  an  agreement  to  be  negotiated 
and  concluded  with  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  in  accordance  with  the  Statute 
of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
and  the  Agency's  safeguards  system,  for  the 
exclusive  purpose  of  verification  of  the  ful- 
fillment of  Its  obligations  assumed  under  this 
Treaty  with  a  view  to  preventing  diversion  of 
nuclear  energy  from  peaceful  uses  to  nuclear 
weapons  or  other  nuclear  explosive  devices 
Procedures  for  the  safeguards  required  by 
this  Article  shall  be  followed  with  respect  to 
source  or  special  fissionable  material  whether 
It  Is  being  produced,  processed  or  used  in  any 
principal  nuclear  facility  or  Is  outside  any 
such  facility.  The  safeguards  required  by  this 
Article  shall  be  applied  on  all  source  or  spe- 
cial fissionable  material  In  all  peaceful  nu- 
clear activities  within  the  territory  of  such 
State,  under  Its  Jurisdiction,  or  carried  out 
under  its  control  anywhere. 

2.  Each  State  Party  to  the  Treaty  under- 
takes not  to  provide:  (a)  source  or  special 
fissionable  material,  or  (bi  equipment  or  ma- 
terial especially  designed  or  prepared  for  the 
processing,  use  or  production  of  special  fis- 
sionable material,  to  any  non-nuclear-weap- 
on State  for  peaceful  purposes,  unless  the 
source  or  special  fissionable  material  shall  be 
subject  to  the  safeguards  required  by  this 
Article. 

3.  The  safeguards  required  by  this  Article 
shall  be  Implemented  in  a  manner  designed 
to  comply  with  Article  IV  of  thU  Treaty,  and 
to  avoid  hampering  the  economic  or  tech- 
nological development  of  the  Parties  or  Inter- 
national cooperation  In  the  field  of  peaceful 
nuclear  activities,  including  the  international 
exchange  of  nuclear  material  and  equipment 
for  the  processing,  use  or  production  of  nu- 
clear material  for  peaceful  purposes  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  Article 
and  the  principle  of  safeguarding  set  forth 
In  the  Preamble. 

4.  Non-nuclear-weapon  States  Party  to  the 
Treaty  shall  conclude  agreements  with  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  this  Article  either  Indi- 
vidually or  together  with  other  States  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Statute  of  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency.  Negotiation  of 
such  agreements  shall  commence  within  180 
days  from  the  original  entry  Into  force  of  this 
Treaty.  For  States  depositing  their  instru- 
ments of  ratification  or  accession  after  the 
180-day  period,  negotiation  of  such  agree- 
ments shall  commence  not  later  than  the 
date  of  such  deposit.  Such  agreements  shall 
enter  Into  force  not  later  than  eighteen 
months  after  the  date  of  Initiation  of  nego- 
tiations. 

Asncrx  IV 

1.  Nothing  In  this  Treaty  shall  be  Inter- 
preted as  affecting  the  inalienable  right  of 
all  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty  to  develop  re- 
search, production  and  use  of  nuclear  energy 
for  petujeful  purposes  without  discrimina- 
tion and  In  conformity  with  Articles  I  and 
n  of  this  Treaty. 

2.  All  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty  undertake 
to  facilitate,  and  have  the  right  to  partici- 
pate in,  the  fullest  possible  exchange  of 
equipment,  materials  and  scientific  and  tech- 
nological Information  for  the  peaceful  uses 
of  nuclear  energy.  Parties  to  the  Treaty  In  a 
position  to  do  so  shall  also  cooperate  In  con- 
tributing alone  or  together  with  other  States 
or  international  organizations  to  the  further 


territories  of  non-nuclear-weapon  States 
Party  to  the  Treaty,  with  due  consideration 
for  the  needs  of  the  developing  areas  of  the 
world. 

ARTICLE  V 

Each  Party  to  the  Treaty  undertakes  to 
take  appropriate  measures  to  ensure  that, 
In  accordance  with  this  Treaty,  under  appro- 
priate International  observation  and  through 
appropriate  International  procedures,  poten- 
tial benefits  from  any  peaceful  applications 
of  nuclear  explosions  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  non-nuclear-weapon  States  Party  to 
the  Treaty  on  a  non-dlscrlmlnatory  basis  and 
that  the  charge  to  such  Parties  for  the  ex- 
plosive devices  used  will  be  as  low  as  pos- 
sible and  exclude  any  charge  for  research  and 
development.  Non-nuclear-weapon  States 
Party  to  the  Treaty  shall  be  able  to  obtain 
such  benefits,  piu-suant  to  a  special  Interna- 
tional agreement  or  agreements,  through  an 
appropriate  International  body  with  adequate 
representation  of  non-nuclear-weapon  States 
Negotiations  on  this  subject  shall  commence 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  Treaty  enters 
Into  force.  Non-nuclear- weapon  States  Party 
to  the  Treaty  so  desiring  may  also  obtain 
such  benefits  pursuant  to  bilateral  agree- 
ments. 

AKTICLE  VT 

Each  of  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty  under- 
takes to  pursue  negotiations  in  good  faith  on 
effective  measures  relating  to  cessation  of  the 
nuclear  arms  race  at  an  early  date  and  to 
nuclear  disarmament,  and  on  a  treaty  on 
general  and  complete  disarmament  under 
strict  and  effective  International  control. 

ARTICLE    VII 

Nothing  In  this  Treaty  affects  the  right  of 
any  group  of  States  to  conclude  regional 
treaties  In  order  to  assure  the  total  absence 
of  nuclear  weapons  In  their  respective  terri- 
tories. 

ARTICLE  viti 

1.  Any  Party  to  the  Treaty  may  propose 
amendments  to  this  Treaty.  The  text  of  any 
proposed  amendment  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  E>eposltary  Governments  which  shall  cir- 
culate it  to  all  Parties  to  the  Treaty.  There- 
upon. If  requested  to  do  so  by  one-third  or 
more  of  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty,  the  De- 
positary Governments  shall  convene  a  con- 
ference, to  which  they  shall  Invite  all  the 
Parties  to  the  Treaty,  to  consider  such  an 
amendment. 

2.  Any  amendment  to  this  Treaty  must  be 
approved  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  all 
the  Parties  to  the  Treaty,  including  the  votes 
of  all  nuclear-weapon  States  Party  to  the 
Treaty  and  all  other  Parties  which,  on  the 
date  the  amendment  Is  circulated,  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency.  The  amend- 
ment shall  enter  into  force  for  each  Party 
that  deposits  its  Instrument  of  ratification 
of  the  amendment  upon  the  deposit  of  such 
Instruments  of  ratification  by  a  majority  oi 
all  the  Parties.  Including  the  Instruments 
of  ratification  of  all  nuclear- weapon  Stales 
Party  to  the  Treaty  and  all  other  Parties 
which,  on  the  date  the  amendment  Is  cir- 
culated, are  members  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency.  Thereafter,  It  shall  enter  Into  force 
for  any  other  Party  upon  the  deposit  of  its 
Instrument  of  ratification  of  the  amendment. 

3.  Five  years  after  the  entry  into  force  oi 
this  Treaty,  a  coni'erence  of  Parties  to  the 
Treaty  shall  be  held  in  Geneva.  Switzerland. 
In  order  to  review  the  operation  of  this 
Treaty  with  a  view  to  assuring  that  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Preamble  and  the  provisions  oi 
the  Treaty  are  being  realized.  At  Intervals 
of  five  years  thereafter,  a  majority  of  the 
ParUes  to  the  Treaty  may  obtain,  by  sub- 
mitting a  proposal  to  this  effect  to  the  De- 
positary Governments,  the  convening  of  fur- 
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ARTICLE    IX 


development  of  the  applications  of  nuclear     ther  conferences  with  the  same  objective  oi 
energy  for  peaceful  purposes,  especially  In  the     reviewing  the  operation  of  the  Treaty. 


1.  This  Treaty  shall  be  open  to  all  States 
for  signature.  Any  State  which  does  not  sign 
the  Treaty  before  Its  entry  Into  force  In 
accordance  with  paragraph  3  of  this  Article 
may  accede  to  It  at  any  time. 

2.  This  Treaty  shall  be  subject  to  ratifica- 
tion by  signatory  States.  Instruments  of  rat- 
ification and  instruments  of  accession  shall 
be  deposited  with  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland 
und  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
which  are  hereby  designated  the  Depositary 
Governments. 

3.  This  Treaty  shall  enter  Into  force  after 
its  ratification  by  the  Depositary  Govern- 
ments and  40  other  States  signatory  to  this 
Treaty  and  the  deposit  of  their  Instruments 
of  ratification.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
Treaty,  a  nuclear-weapon  State  Is  one  which 
has  manufactured  and  exploded  a  nuclear 
weapon  or  other  nuclear  explosive  device 
prior  to  January  1, 1987. 

4.  For  States  whose  Instruments  of  ratl- 
ncatlon  or  accession  are  depoelted  subse- 
quent to  the  entry  Into  force  of  this  Treaty, 
it  shall  enter  Into  force  on  the  date  of  the  de- 
posit of  their  Instruments  of  ratification  or 
accession. 

5.  The  Depositary  Governments  shall 
promptly  inform  all  signatory  and  acceding 
States  of  the  date  of  each  signature,  the 
date  of  deposit  of  each  instrument  of  ratl- 
iicatlon  or  of  accession,  the  date  of  the  entry 
into  force  of  this  Treaty,  and  the  date  of 
receipt  of  any  requests  for  convening  a  con- 
ference or  other  notices. 

6.  This  Treaty  shall  be  registered  by  the 
Depositary  Governments  pursuant  to  Article 
102  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

ARTICLE     X 

1.  Each  Party  shall  in  exercising  its  na- 
tional sovereignty  have  the  right  to  withdraw 
from  the  Treaty  If  It  decides  that  extraordi- 
nary events,  related  to  the  subject  matter  of 
this  Treaty,  have  Jeopardized  the  supreme  In- 
terests of  Its  country.  It  shall  give  notice 
of  such  withdrawal  to  all  other  Parties  to  the 
Treaty  and  to  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  three  months  in  advance.  Such  no- 
tice shall  Include  a  statement  of  the  ex- 
traordinary events  It  regards  as  having  jeop- 
ardized its  supreme  interests. 

2.  Twenty-five  years  after  the  entry  Into 
force  of  the  Treaty,  a  Conference  shall  be 
convened  to  decide  whether  the  Treaty  shall 
continue  In  force  Indefinitely,  or  shall  be  ex- 
tended for  an  additional  fixed  period  or  peri- 
ods. This  decision  shall  be  taken  by  a  major- 
ity of  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty. 

ARTICLE     XI 

This  Treaty,  the  English,  Russian.  French, 
Spanish  and  Chinese  texts  of  which  are  equal- 
ly authentic,  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
.irchives  of  the  Depositary  Governments.  Duly 
certified  copies  of  this  Treaty  shall  be  trans- 
mitted by  the  Depositary  Governments  to  the 
Governments  of  the  signatory  and  acceding 
States. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned,  duly 
authorized,  have  signed  this  Treaty. 

Done  In at this . 

of 


NUCLEAR  NONPROUFERATION 
TREATY 


iMr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Price]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  just  returned  from  an  historic  event 


at  the  White  House.  As  we  all  know,  the 
United  States  this  afternoon  signed  the 
Treaty  To  Prevent  the  Proliferation  of 
Nuclear  Weapons,  a  document  that  will 
have  dramatic  impact  on  our  chances  for 
nuclear  peace  in  the  next  generation. 
This  event  alone  will  have  the  greatest 
significance  for  all  of  us. 

Piesident  Johnson  also  announced 
during  the  ceremonies  that  have  just 
been  completed  that  the  quest  for  nu- 
clear balance  and  peace  will  continue. 
The  President  announced  tliat  within  a 
very  short  time  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  would  enter  into  dis- 
cussions to  limit  and  reduce  the  nuclear 
armaments  and  missile  delivei-y  systems 
of  both  nations. 

This  historic  announcement  has  led 
me  to  return  to  the  House  this  afternoon 
to  discuss  with  you  briefly  my  conviction 
that  the  years  of  the  Kennedy-Johnson 
administi-ation  have  seen  the  greatest 
advances  toward  nuclear  balance  and 
rationality  since  the  beginning  of  the 
nuclear  age  nearly  25  years  ago. 

In  the  anguish  and  anger  that  has  sur- 
rounded the  Vietnamese  conflict,  many 
have  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  four  ma- 
jor agreements  have  been  i-eached  during 
the  last  5  years  which  make  life  a  little 
more  secure  for  all  of  us. 

Since  President  John  Kennedy  reached 
agreement  on  the  Limited  Nuclear  Test 
Ban  Ti-eaty  5  years  ago,  agreement  has 
been  concluded  in  each  of  the  following 
areas:  use  of  nuclear  armaments  in  outer 
space,  creation  of  a  nuclear  free  zone  in 
Latin  America,  and  the  most  recent 
agreement  to  limit  the  spread  of  nuclear 
armaments. 

As  the  President  said  this  afternoon, 
the  Nonproliferation  Treaty  is  the  most 
important  single  international  agree- 
ment to  be  signed  since  the  dawn  of  the 
nuclear  age.  Presently  there  are  only 
five  nations  in  the  world  that  possess  nu- 
clear armaments:  the  United  States,  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  United  Kingdom, 
Commimist  China  and  France.  An  addi- 
tional dozen  or  so  countries  possess  the 
capability  to  manufacture  nuclear  weap- 
ons in  the  very  near  future. 

It  is  the  firm  conviction  of  those  na- 
tion's that  have  this  day  signed  the  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty  that  the  acquisition 
of  nuclear  armaments  by  any  additional 
countries  would  dangerously  affect  the 
fragile  nuclear  balance  that  exists  in  the 
world  today.  If  dozens  of  additional 
small  states  develop  a  nuclear  capability, 
the  opportunity  for  nuclear  blackmail, 
accidental  nuclear  war,  and  locally  initi- 
ated confrontations  would  be  increased 
at  a  steadily  increasing  rate. 

There  can  be  no  disagreement  that  this 
is  an  unacceptable  possibility.  Today 
three  of  the  nuclear  powers — the  United 
States,  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Soviet 
Union — and  many  of  the  normuclear 
powers  have  recognized  this  compelling 
fact  and  have  taken  appropriate  action 
to  limit  the  spread  of  more  destructive 
power. 

As  I  have  said  that  event  alone  is  of 
the  greatest  historic  importance.  A  mile- 
stone has  been  reached.  But  President 
Johnson  and  Premier  Kosygin  of  the 
Soviet  Union  have  also  today  given  us 
hope  for  a  peaceful  future  in  their  mu- 


tual announcements  today  that  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
would  enter  discussions  in  the  very  near 
future  to  limit  the  manufacture  and  level 
of  nuclear  armaments  and  delivery  sys- 
tems. Let  none  forget  that  the  President 
warned  that  we  should  not  enter  these 
discussions  with  any  hope  for  immediate 
success,  but  neither  should  anyone  else 
forget  that  it  was  President  Lyndon 
Johnson  who  first  led  our  country  into 
these  historic  deliberations  involving  the 
safety  of  all  mankind. 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Quie]  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
joined  with  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  our  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Perkins],  in  introducing  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963  and  to  modernize  and  streamline  the 
entire  structure  of  Federal  .support  for 
vocational  education. 

This  bill  is  the  direct  result  of  long 
months  of  study  and  work  in  both  the 
executive  and  legislative  branch.  It  em- 
bodies in  large  part  the  recommendations 
of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational 
Education  which  was  headed  by  Dr.  Mar- 
tin Essex,  the  superintendent  of  public 
insti-uction  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  ap- 
pointed in  1966  by  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  Gardner.  It  em- 
bodies, in  addition,  any  number  of  sug- 
gestions of  expert  witnesses  who  ap- 
peared before  our  committee  during  the 
course  of  lengthy  hearings  this  year. 
It  also  includes  many  excellent  sugges- 
tions   of    the    Department    of    Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  for  administra- 
tive   improvements    In    the    Vocational 
Education  Acts. 

This  bill,  however,  differs  substantially 
from  the  administration-suggested  bill 
and  from  other  vocational  education  bills 
that  have  been  introduced  this  year.  It 
reflects  at  many  points  the  assessment 
of  Chairman  Perkins  and  myself  of  what 
is  most  needed  and  most  fundamental 
to  the  improvement  of  vocational  educa- 
tion, and  of  what  we  can  reasonably  ex- 
pect to  be  supported  financially  in  the  3 
to  5  years. 

Accordingly,  our  bill  goes  far  beyond 
the  administration  recommendations  for 
administrative  improvements  in  the  ex- 
isting acts,  because  both  the  chairman 
and  I  feel — as  most  do  and  perhaps  all  of 
the  members  of  the  committee — that  im- 
proved vocational  education  opportuni- 
ties lie  at  the  very  heart  of  any  realistic 
solutions  to  the  problems  of  employment 
and  problems  of  Inequality  and  the  whole 
complex  of  educational  and  social  disad- 
vantage that  so  trouble  our  Nation. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  not  gone 
so  far  as  the  sponsors  of  other  bills  In 
adding  a  long  list  of  new  program  au- 
thorizations carrying  enormous  amoimts 
of  new  spending  authorizations.  Al- 
though our  bill  would,  within  3  years, 
approximately  double  the  authorization 
for  Federal  support  of  the  basic,  ongoing 
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vocational  programs,  and  would  more 
than  triple  the  total  program  authoriza- 
tions, we  regard  it  as  being  witl-.ln  tlie 
range  of  reasonable  expectation  for 
funding.  At  least,  the  expectation  is  rea- 
sonable if  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  come  to  recognize  fully  the  nteds 
of  our  country  for  a  modern  system  of 
vocational-technical  education  within 
the  reach  of  every  citizen  and  geared  to 
the  current  and  emerging  manpowei 
needs  of  the  Nation. 

There  will  have  to  come  one  other 
realization — and  it  will  come  to  many  as 
a  profound  5Jiock — that  no  such  voca- 
tional .system  exists  today  In  our  country. 
It  is  doubtful  if  more  than  one  out  of 
10  of  the  graduates  of  our  secondary 
schools  are  prepared  with  entrance  k .  .1 
skills  in  any  vocation,  in  which  there  is 
an  actual  job  opportunity,  and  it  is  an 
appalling  fact  that  vocational  tiaining 
opportunities  often  are  not  available  to 
those  who  need  them  most  and  in  arpas 
of  the  country  where  they  arc  most 
needed. 

This  bill,  if  enacted,  would  go  far 
toward -the  correction  of  the.se  condi- 
tions. It  would  be  a  solid  beginning,  at 
the  very  least,  and  it  would  greatly  ad- 
vance the  purposes  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress in  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1963. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  follows  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  bill  introduced  today  by 
Chairman  Perkins,  to  which  I  am  joined 
as  the  cosponsor: 
Analysis    or    Proposh)    "P.^rtnehshtf    ro« 

Le.^rninc  and  Earni.no  .\ct  or  1968"  Jttlt 

1.  1968 

rTTI.«     I SPtClAt     PROGRAMS      TO      XMPROVS 

VOCATIONAL    EBOCATION 

Title  I  would  amend  the  Vocational  Edu- 
caUon  Act  of  1963  to  add  four  new  programs 
(Part*  B,  C.  D,  and  E)  designed  to  improve 
and  strengthen  the  existing  vocational  struc- 
ture in  each  State  by  helping  to  meet  the 
moat  critical  needs  In  this  fleld.  These  pro- 
grams are  as  follows ; 
Part    B — Exemplary    programs   and    projects 

This  part  would  authorize  IIS  mlUlon.  $20 
million,  and  $25  million  reapecUvely  for  Oscal 
years  1960.  1970.  and  1971.  with  such  sums 
for  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years  as  may 
hereafter  be  authorized,  for  granu  to  the 
States  to  carry  out.  In  accordance  with  a 
State  plan  approved  by  the  CoDunissloner.  a 
wide  variety  of  projects  to  broaden  the  occu- 
pational aspirations  and  opportunities  of 
youths  (With  special  emphasis  given  to 
youths  with  academic,  socio-economic,  or 
other  handicaps »  and  to  strengthen  the  occu- 
pational orientation  in  all  schools  and  pro- 
vide   improved    occupational    counseling. 

Appropriated  funds  i  after  a  10  percent 
reservation  to  the  Commissioner  for  funding 
projects  of  national  or  regional  significance) 
would  be  divided  among  the  States  by  allot- 
ting each  State  $150,000  and  allotting  the 
remainder  on  the  basis  of  population  aged 
fifteen  to  nineteen.  Programs  for  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands.  Ouam.  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands  would  be  funded  by  the  Commis- 
sion through  a  reservation  of  2  percent  of  the 
funds. 

State  plans  would  be  reqtUred  to  give  as- 
surance that  to  the  extent  consistent  with 
the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  private, 
non-profit  schools  In  the  areas  served  i  whose 
educational  needs  are  of  the  type  which  the 
program  is  designed  to  meet),  provision  baa 
h»n  made  for  the  participation  of  such 
children. 


Part  C — Attracting  and  qualifying  vocational 
teachers 

Subpart  I  (Improving  Training  Opportu- 
nities for  Vocational  Persoiuiel)  would  au- 
thorize the  appropriation  of  $10  million.  $15 
million,  and  $25  million,  respectively,  for 
fiscal  years  1969.  1970.  and  1971.  to  enable  the 
Commissioner,  through  grants  to  or  contracts 
with  Institutions  of  higher  education.  State 
boards  uf  vocational  education,  or  (with  the 
approval  of  State  boards)  local  education 
agencies  to  fund  programs  and  projects  to 
train  and  retain  vocational  teachers,  voca- 
tional counseling  and  giUdaiice  personnel, 
teacher  aides,  slcllled  workers  and  technicians 
who  wish  to  become  vocational  teachers,  and 
slnular  personnel  needed  in  vocational  edu- 
cation. 

Such  programs  would  be  conducted  by 
means  uf  ( 1 1  exchange  programs  with  busi- 
ness and  industry.  (2)  short  term  or  regular 
session  institutes,  and  i3»  other  types  of  In- 
service  training  conducted  as  part  of  a 
continuing  program. 

Subpart  2  (Fellowships  for  Vocational 
Educators)  would  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion of  $5  million.  $10  million,  and  $15  mil- 
lion, respectively,  for  fiscal  years  1969.  1970. 
and  1971  for  fellowships  and  attendant 
institutional  support  fsr  graduate  .^tudy 
leading  to  an  advanced  degree  for  persons 
who  are  pursulnn  or  who  plan  to  pursue  a 
career  In  secondary  or  [xwt-secondary  voca- 
tional education  (with  necessary  funds  for 
the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years  to  permit 
individuals  to  complete  a  three-year  pro- 
gram) . 

The  Commissioner  would  provide  for  an 
equitable  geoijraphical  dlstrlbtulon  ol  fel- 
lowship awards  Such  awards  would  include 
stipends  (or  fellows  (with  allowances  (or 
subsistence  and  other  expenses  for  fellows 
and  their  dependents)  consistent  with  prac- 
tices in  comparable  Federal  programs.  -*-lth 
payments  to  the  institutions  attended  by 
such  individuals  (consistent  with  practices 
m  comparable  Federal  programs )  of  amounts 
up  to  43.500  per  academic  year.  Fellowships 
would  be  awarded  for  periods  not  in  excess 
of  three  academic  years 

Port   D — Curriculum   development   in    lock- 
tional- technical  education 

This  Part  would  authorize  ttie  appropria- 
tion of  $5  million.  $10  million,  and  $15 
million,  respectively,  for  fiscal  years  1969. 
1970,  1971.  with  such  sums  for  the  two  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years  as  may  hereafter  be 
autiiorlzed.  to  enable  the  Commissioner, 
through  grants  to  or  contracts  with  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education.  State  boards 
uf  vocational  education,  and  other  public 
ur  nonprofit  private  agencies  and  institu- 
tions, (or  contracts  with  profit-maiclng 
urganizailuns)  to  promote  the  development 
and  dissemination,  coordinate  State  efforts 
in  the  preparation,  and  otherwise  Improve, 
curriculum  development  and  currlculiun 
materials  in  occupational  fields  Programs  to 
train  personnel  in  occupational  curriculum 
development  oould  also  be  supported. 
Port  E — Cooperative  vocational  education 
programs 

TlUa  Part  would  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion of  $25  mlUlon,  $50  mlUlon,  and  $75  mil- 
lion, respecUvely.  for  fiscal  years  1969,  1970. 
and  1971.  with  such  sums  for  the  two  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years  as  may  hereafter  be  au- 
thorized, for  granU  to  the  States  to  carry 
out.  In  accordance  with  a  State  plan  ap- 
proved by  the  Commissioner,  programs  of 
cooperative  work-study  arrangements  be- 
tween local  educational  agencies  and  public 
and  private  employers  for  on-the-job  train- 
ing related  to  cxxupatlonal  education. 

AUotmenU  to  SUtes  (after  a  reserva- 
tion of  funds  for  programs  in  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands.  Ouam.  American  Same*, 
and  the  Trust  Territortea  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands) would  provide  for  an  allocation  of 
•300.000  to  each  State,  with  the  remainder 


allotted  on  the  basis  of  population  aged  fif- 
teen to  nineteen. 

Programs  would  l>e  designed  to  provide 
training  opportunities  that  might  not  other- 
wise be  available  for  persons  who  can  bene- 
fit from  such  programs,  with  priority  given 
to  areas  with  high  rates  of  school  dropouts 
and  youth  unemployment.  Necessary  proce- 
dures would  be  established  for  cooperation 
with  employment  agencies,  labor  groups 
industry,  and  community  agencies  In  Iden- 
tifying suitable  Jobs  for  persons  enrolled  in 
the  program. 

The  Federal  share  of  the  costs  would  be 
ninety  percent  In  any  fiscai  year. 
rm-E    n — consolidation    and    improvemfnt 

OP      EXISTING      vocational      EDUCATION      PRO- 
CRAM  i 

Title  II  would  amend  the  vocational  stat- 
utes (effective  July  1.  1969,  unless  other- 
wise specified )  to  strengthen  the  basic  struc- 
ture of  vocational  education  at  all  levels  of 
operation.    Its    provisions    are   as   follows: 

Section  201.  Increased  Authorizations:  The 
authorization  for  the  permanent  programs 
under  the  1963  Act  would  be  Increased  (rem 
$225  million  to  S400  nUlUon  for  fiscal  1969. 
and  for  each  year  thereafter  (under  the  com- 
bined Acta)  the  authorization  would  be 
$580  million 

Section  202.  Special  Manpower  Projection 
and  Flexibility  in  Reallotments:  (a)  Tl.e 
Commissioner  Is  directed  in  each  fiscal  year 
to  transfer  up  to  $5  million  to  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  finance  national,  regional.  State 
and  local  studies  and  projections  of  m.iii- 
power  needs  for  the  use  and  guidance  -i'. 
vocational  educators  and  Federal.  State,  and 
local    ofllclals. 

(b)  The  provisions  for  reallotment  or 
funds  among  States  are  amended  to  provide 
for  greater  flexibility,  equity,  and  speed  in 
making  unused  funds  available  to  States 
having  additional  needs. 

Section  203  Inclusion  of  Trust  Territories 
of  Che  Pacific  Islands:  This  amendment  ;s 
necessary  to  provide  equitable  treatment  o( 
the  Trust  Territories,  consistent  with  other 
educational  support  legislation. 

Section  204.  £/jminofton  of  Matching  '<;/ 
Special  Categories:  Special  Matching  Pro- 
vision for  Trust  Territories:  (a)  Required 
matching  of  Federal  funds  Is  eliminated  ;or 
the  Trtist  Territories  (and  left  without 
change  at  50  percent  for  the  States) . 

(b)  Separate  matching  by  purpose  for 
which  the  funds  are  expended  (vocational 
education  for  persons  attending  high  school. 
vocational  education  for  persons  who  have 
completed  or  left  school;  construction  o( 
area  vocational  school  facilities:  etc.i  is 
eliminated  In  order  to  facilitate  administra- 
tion and  to  encourage  a  unified  approach 
to  vocational  education  needs. 

Section  205.  Required  Use  of  State  Allot- 
ments: Effective  June  30.  1968.  the  require- 
ment that  each  State  spend  at  least  25  per- 
cent of  Its  allotment  for  post-secondary  vo- 
cational education  or  the  construction  o! 
area  vocational  schools  and  at  least  3  per- 
cent on  ancillary  services  such  as  program 
evaluation  and  teacher  training  would  be 
eliminated. 

There  would  be  substituted  a  new  require- 
ment that  each  State  after  June  30,  1969, 
spend  at  least  25  percent  of  new  funds  (In- 
creases over  amounts  allotted  In  fiscal  year 
1969  under  all  vocational  acts)  and  In  any 
case  at  least  15  percent  of  Its  total  Fed- 
eral funds  for  vocational  education  for  per- 
sons who  have  academic,  socio-economic,  or 
other  handicaps  that  prevent  them  from  suc- 
ceeding In  the  regular  vocational  education 
program. 

iy^ctlon  206.  Allowing  Contracting  and  Dis- 
semination of  Information  and  Expansion  of 
Program  Under  Section  4{c):  This  section 
amends  the  research  authorization  to  p)er- 
mlt  contracts  with  profit-making  organiza- 
tions, to  give  explicit  authority  for  the  dis- 
semination of  research  findings,  and  to  al- 
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locate  50  percent  of  the  funds  reserved  for 
research  In  vocational-technical  education 
among  'he  States  for  the  support  of  State  re- 
search   and    development    programs. 

Section  207.  State  Advisory  Council:  Each 
State  would  be  required  to  establish  an  ad- 
visory council,  with  members  appointed  by 
the  governor,  broadly  representative  of  In- 
dustry, labor,  education,  and  the  public,  to 
evaluate  vocational  programs  funded  under 
the  Act.  to  advise  the  State  board  on  the 
development  of  the  State  plan  and  the  prep- 
aration of  long-range  and  annual  program 
plans,  .md  to  submit  through  the  State 
board  a  report  'o  the  Commissioner  and  the 
National  Advisory  Council  an  annual  eval- 
uation report. 

Section  208  Long^Rangc  and  Annual  Pro- 
gram Plans:  This  section  would  require  that 
i-arh  .State  plan  oontaln  long-range  pro- 
gram plans  (up  to  five  years),  developed 
m  consultation  with  the  State  advisory 
council,  describing  present  and  projected 
needs  fcr  vocational  education  and  a  pro- 
t;ram  for  meeting  such  needs.  An  annual 
program  plan  would  be  required  showing 
the  allocation  of  funds  and  describing  the 
content  of  programs,  and  the  relationship 
of  such  allocations  and  programs  to  the  long- 
range  program  plan. 

Section  209.  Crtterio  for  Allocation  of  Fed- 
eral Funds:  This  section  would  demand  State 
plan  requirements  T)o  assure  that  policies  and 
procedures  used  to  determine  fund  alloca- 
tions within  the  State  give  due  consideration 
to  program  evaluations  In  light  of  current 
and  projected  manpower  needs  and  Job  op- 
portunities, to  the  vocational  education  needs 
of  all  population  groups  and  all  geographical 
.ireas  In  the  State,  and  to  the  relative  ability 
of  local  educational  agencies  to  finance  voca- 
tional education;  It  would  also  require  that 
Federal  funds  be  allocated  according  to  local 
needs  and  financial  ability  (rather  than  on 
a  uniform  ratio  throughout  the  State),  and 
that  applications  from  local  educational 
agencies  include  a  comprehensive  plan  re- 
lated to  the  manpower  needs  of  the  locality 
and  the  local  cooperative  area  manpower 
plan  (If  any) . 

Section  210.  Cooperative  Arrangements 
With  Other  Agencies:  This  would  require  that 
State  plans  provide  for  effective  cooperative 
arrangements  with  other  agencies  concerned 
with  manpower  needs,  such  as  business  and 
lat)or  organizations.  Institutions  of  higher 
education,  and  community  action  organiza- 
tions. 

Section  211.  Inclusion  In  State  Plan  of 
Exemplary  and  Other  Special  Programs:  This 
would  require  State  plans  to  provide  for  the 
effective  use  of  the  experience  and  results  of 
the  special  programs  authorized  by  title  I 
and  of  the  research  and  development  pro- 
grams under  section  4(c) . 

Section  212.  Public  Participation  and  In- 
formation: This  section  provides  for  afford- 
ing local  educational  agencies  an  opportunity 
for  a  public  hearing  on  the  State  plan,  and 
for  making  the  State  plan  and  all  general 
policies,  procedures,  and  regulations  there- 
under reasonably  available  to  the  public. 

Section  213.  Maintenance  of  Effort:  This 
would  require  assurances  that  Federal  funds 
for  vocational  education  will  be  used  to  sup- 
plement and  Increase,  and  In  no  case  sup- 
plant. State  and  local  funds  made  available 
for  these  purposes. 

Section  214.  Annual  Evaluation  Reports: 
This  section  modifies  the  reporting  require- 
ments to  Include  an  evaluation  report  of 
progress  made  toward  meeting  vocational 
education  needs  In  the  State. 

Section  215.  Consolidation  of  Statutes:  The 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1946  (George- 
Barden  Act ) .  and  amendments  thereto, 
would  be  repealed;  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  of 
1917  would  remain  on  the  statute  books,  but 
funds  appropriated  under  Its  authority  after 
fiscal  year  1969  would  be  considered  as  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to.  and  for  the  purposes 


of.  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963. 
This  would  leave,  in  effect,  a  single,  con- 
solidated national  vocational  education 
statute,  thus  eliminating  separate  and  over- 
lapping accounting  and  administrative  pro- 
cedures. 

Section  216.  Separate  Authorization  for 
Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education:  Be- 
ginning with  fiscal  year  1970,  $15  million 
would  be  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
each  fiscal  year  for  grants  to  the  States  (al- 
located on  the  same  basis  as  in  the  existing 
1963  Vocational  Education  Act)  to  carry  out 
education  programs  designed  to  fit  for  home- 
making  persons  who  have  entered  or  are 
preparing  to  enter  the  work  of  the  home,  and 
special  programs  in  economically  depressed 
areas  or  areas  with  high  rates  of  unemploy- 
ment designed  to  assist  consumers  and  to 
help  improve  the  environment  of  the  home 
in  stich  areas. 

There  would  be  the  requirement  that  at 
least  one-third  of  the  annual  allocation  In 
each  State  be  used  for  consumer  and  home- 
making  programs  in  economically  depressed 
areas  or  areas  with  high  rates  of  unemploy- 
ment, and  all  Federal  funds  utilized  for  this 
purpose  would  require  only  10  percent  State 
and  local  matching  during  fiscal  years  1970 
and  1971. 

In  effect,  this  section  ( which  adds  a  new 
section  11  to  the  1963  Act)  would  replace 
the  funds  authorized  especially  for  home- 
making  education  by  the  Smith-Hughes  and 
George-Harden  Acts. 

Section  217.  Additional  Amendment  to 
Definitions:  The  definition  of  terms  would 
be  amended  (a)  to  permit  group  counseling 
as  a  part  of  vocational  education,  (b)  to 
broaden  the  definition  of  counseling  and 
guidance  to  Include  occupational  counseling 
not  specifically  related  to  a  training  pro- 
gram, and  (c)  to  permit  construction  funds 
to  be  utilized  for  vocational-technical 
facilities  other  than  area  vocational  schools. 
Section  218.  Establishment  of  Permanent 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational 
Education  In  Lieu  of  Ad  Hoc  Council  and 
Interagency  Committee:  Section  9  of  the  Vo- 
cational Education  Act  of  1963  established 
an  Interagency  committee  on  vocational  edu- 
cation (With  public  membership  included) 
to  advise  the  Commissioner  on  major  policy 
determinations  In  the  administration  of  the 
1963  Act;  section  12  directed  the  Secretary 
to  appoint  during  1966  an  Advisory  Council 
to  review  accomplishments  under  the  Act, 
which  Council  would  be  reconstituted  at 
regular  intervals  for  this  purpose. 

This  section  repeals  section  12  of  the  Act 
and  amends  section  9  to  establish  a  perma- 
nent National  Advisory  Council,  consisting 
of  fifteen  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  three-year  terms  (with  initial  ap- 
pointments of  five  for  one  year  and  five  for 
two  years)  to  advise  the  Commissioner  with 
respect  to  policy  determinations  In  adminis- 
tration of  the  Act,  and  to  make  an  annual 
evaluation  of  the  operation  of  the  program 
and  report  thereon  to  the  President  and 
Secretary  with  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions. 

This  section  becomes  effective  on  the  date 
of  enactment. 

Section  219.  Extension  of  Authorization 
for  Vocational  Work-Study,  and  Residen- 
tial Vocational  Schools  Programs;  Special 
Study  of  Job  Corps  Transfer  Authorized: 
(a)  This  amends  section  15  of  the  1963  Act 
to  extend  the  authorization  for  the  voca- 
tional work-study  and  residential  schools 
programs,  with  authorizations  of  $40  million, 
$50  million,  and  $100  million,  respectively, 
for  fiscal  years  1969,  1970,  1971,  with  such 
sums  for  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years  as 
may  hereafter  be  authorized. 

(b)  Section  13  of  the  Act  Is  amended  to 
extend  the  provision  for  75  percent  Federal 
funding  for  work  study  for  each  year  after 
June  30,  1968. 

(c)  The  Commissioner  of  Education  is  di- 


rected to  make  a  special  study  of  the  most 
effective  means  by  which  the  Job  Corps  pro- 
gram might  be  transferred  to  State  or  Joint 
Federal-State  operation  !n  conjunction  with 
the  vocational  residential  schools  authorized 
by  this  Act.  and  to  report  his  findings  and 
recommendations  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  not  later  than  Janu- 
ary 15.  1969. 

Section  220.  Neic  Part  F — General:  This 
section  adds  provisions  to  the  general  admin- 
istrative provisions  uf  the  1963  Act  to  (a) 
provide  better  coordination  and  the  utiliza- 
tion of  other  agencies  at  the  Federal  level, 
(b)  authorize  the  Commissioner  to  expand 
the  scope  and  improve  the  quality  of  the  col- 
lection and  dissemination  of  Information  re- 
lating to  vocational  education,  and  to  im- 
prove technical  assistance  to  the  State  boards 
and  other  agencies,  and  (c)  to  prohibit  Fed- 
eral funds  to  be  utilized  for  religious  worship 
or  instruction,  or  for  the  construction  of  fa- 
cilities to  be  utilized  for  such  purposes.  Nec- 
essary funds  are  authorized  to  exp.ind  in- 
formational and   technical  services. 

Section  221.  Adequate  Leadtime  and  Plan- 
ning and  Evaluation:  This  section  amends 
section  401  of  the  Elementary-Secondary  Act 
of  1965  (relating  to  authorization  for  ad- 
vance funding  of  programs  and  improved 
planning  and  evaluation)  to  include  the  Vo- 
cational Education  Act  of  1963,  effective  for 
fiscal  years  after  1968  (except  as  to  the  re- 
quired transmission  of  evaluation  reports, 
which  would  become  effective  on  July  1. 
1969). 

■mXE    m — REDUCING     ACE    LIMIT    IN    .\Dt7LT 
EDUCATION     PROGRAM 

Section  301.  This  section  would  amend  the 
Adult  Education  Act  of  1966  (PL.  89-750) 
to  reduce  the  age  limit  for  those  who  may 
participate  in  the  program  from  eighteen  to 
sixteen  years. 


OBSERVANCE  OP  WEEK  OF  JULY 
FOURTH  AS  NATIONAL  SAFE 
BOATING    WEEK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain!, is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
once  again  it  is  near  the  time  of  year 
when  Americans  observe  this  great  Na- 
tion's independence — July  Fourth.  In- 
cluding this  Nation's  foremost  holiday 
is  National  Safe  Boating  Week — and  for 
good  reason:  Last  year,  1967.  41  million 
Americans  spent  much  of  their  leisure 
time  on  our  Nation's  waterways,  engsig- 
ing  in  numerous  boating  activities.  Na- 
tional Safe  Boating  Week  is  dedicated  to 
these  Americans,  in  the  pursuit  of  safe 
boating. 

On  Februarj'  28,  1968,  the  following 
National  Safe  Boating  Week  Proclama- 
tion was  signed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  in  accordance  with  Public 
Law  85-445,  which  I  sE>onsored  in  the 
85th  Congress: 

A  Proclamation 

Each  year  more  and  more  Americans  go 
boating  In  their  leisure  hours.  If  we  are  to 
prevent  the  needless  loss  of  life  and  property, 
this  increasing  traffic  on  our  waterways  must 
be  accompanied  by  greater  awareness  '«f  safe 
boating  practices. 

The  principal  agent  of  boating  accidents 
last  year  was  a  careless  operator.  The  most 
common  errors  were  overlc»dlng  or  improper 
loading  of  small  boats — mistakes  easily 
avoided  by  the  boatowner  who  understands 
his  boat,  its  machinery,  and  its  operation. 

An  aggressive  and  comprehensive  program 
of  safety  education — supported  where  neces- 
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sary.  by  law  enforcement— can  reduce  th« 
rate  oX  boating  accidents,  and  make  boating 
what  It  should  be:  a  purely  pleasant  recrea- 
tion. 

Recognizing  the  ne«l  for  emphajla  on 
boaung  safety,  the  CongreM  of  the  United 
States,  by  a  Joint  resolution  approved  June  4. 
1958  (7Q  Stat.  179).  has  requested  the  Presl- 
ident  to  proclaim  annually  the  week  which 
include*   July   4   as   National    Safe    Boating 

Week:  ,  ^ 

Now  therefore.  I.  Lyndon  B  Johnson. 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
do  hereby  designate  the  week  beginning 
June  30.  1968.  as  National  Safe  Boating  Week. 
I  also  invite  the  Governors  of  the  States, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  other 
areas  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  for  the  observance 
of  this  week. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  this  twenty-eighth  day  of  February,  in 
the  year  of  oxir  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
sixty-eight,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  .\merlca  the  one  hundred 
and  ninety-second. 

Lthbon  B.  Johnson. 

This  document  is  clearly  indicative  of 
the  importance  that  is  placed  on  rec- 
reatlonaL  boating  and  National  Safe 
Boating  Week  by  the  President. 

aXCKKATIONAI.    BOATING    INCIXAAS 

With  the  ever- increasing  importance 
of  boating  safety,  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
recruits  the  continued  assistance  and 
cooperation  of  organizations  such  as  the 
Coast  Guard  Auxiliary,  the  US.  Power 
Squadrons,  the  American  Red  Cross,  the 
National  Safety  Council,  and  other  or- 
ganizations and  boatmen  everywhere. 
The  National  Safe  Boating  Committee, 
chaired  by  a  Coast  Guard  officer,  directs 
a  safety  program  aimed  at  the  boating 
public  the  year  round  and  particularly 
emphasized  during  National  Safe  Boat- 
ing Week. 

Safe  boating  is  an  enormously  big 
project,  when  it  is  considered  there  are 
over  41  million  Americans,  in  more  than 
8  million  boats  of  all  types,  enjoying  our 
Nations  waterways.  Prom  the  far  reaches 
of  Guam,  in  the  Pacific,  to  the  Virgin 
Islands  in  the  Atlantic,  and  from  Alaska 
across  the  continent  to  Puerto  Rico. 

On  every  river,  lake,  inlet,  and  bay — 
anyplace  where  navigation  by  any  water- 
craft  is  feasible,  one  notes  the  increasing 
presence  of  the  American  boatman. 

Recreational  boating  expenditures 
have  risen  more  than  50  percent  in  the 
past  10  years,  the  boating  industry  re- 
ports. Sales  of  boats  have  shown  well 
over  a  50-percent  increase  during  the 
same  period.  Other  than  boats  and  mo- 
tors, dollar  shipments  of  marine  prod- 
ucts climbed  to  an  all-time  high  monthly 
average  during  1967.  For  the  sixth 
straight  year  in  a  row,  Americans  In- 
creased their  retail  spending  on  items 
of  recreational  boating. 

Once  again,  a  new  record  was  set  in 
1967  for  dollars  spent  for  recreational 
boating — over  $3  billion.  This  huge 
amount  was  spent  on  items  such  as  new 
and  used  boats,  motors,  accessories, 
safety  equipment,  fuel,  insurance,  dock- 
ing fees,  maintenance,  club  dues,  stor- 
age, repairs,  and  club  memberships. 

STATUnCS 

The  Coast  Guard  released  Its  annual 
boating  statistics,  as  required  by  the  Fed- 
eral Boating  Act  of  1958.  on  May  1  of  this 
year.  The  Federal  Boating  Act  of  1958 


provides  for  a  standardized  system  of 
numbering  and  identification  of  undocu- 
mented vessels,  including  the  pleasure 
boats  of  more  than  10  horsepower.  It 
also  provides  for  participation  in  this 
program  by  the  several  States.  Since  the 
effective  day  of  the  legislation.  47  States, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  have 
enacted  Into  law  numbering  systems 
which  meet  the  approval  of  the  Coast 
Guard,  as  set  forth  by  the  legislation's 
requirements. 

Compare  4.458,893  boating  registra- 
tions in  1967  with  4.067.371  In  1966,  or 
the  2.5  million  In  1945.  and  the  extreme 
need  for  full-time  operation  of  boating 
safety  practices  is  apparent.  More  boats, 
plus  more  people,  plus  more  leisure  time 
logically  add  up  to  increasing  opportu- 
nity for  boating  accidents  to  occur. 

There  must  be  efforts  toward  promo- 
tion of  safe  boating  by  the  Congress,  the 
state  legislatures,  the  press,  the  boating 
industry,  and  by  educational  organiza- 
tions: but,  the  only  true  means  of  effec- 
tively stopping  disaster  on  the  Nation's 
waterways  lies  In  the  safety  conscious- 
ness and  recognition  of  the  hazards  by 
the  boatman  himself. 

For  this  reason,  he  must  learn  that  a 
safety-first  attitude  Insures  happy  boat- 
ing and  a  safe  return  home.  When  he  be- 
comes clearly  conscious  of  safety,  acci- 
dents will  rapidly  dwindle,  and  boating 
will  truly  be  the  safest  of  family  recrea- 
tional activities. 

Last  year  was  Indeed  a  great  year  for 
boating  in  the  United  States,  and  per- 
haps the  start  in  a  trend  toward  safer 
recreational  boating.  Again,  as  in  1966, 
there  was  a  slight  decline  in  fatalities: 
1.312  as  compared  with  1.318  in  1966. 
Also,  as  in  the  previous  year,  most 
deaths  occurred  from  boats  not  required 
to  be  numbered.  This  number  Includes 
fatalities  from  rowboats.  canoes,  sail- 
boats, rafts,  and  other  small  craft. 

During  this  i>eriod  the  numbering  of 
boats  in  the  United  States  and  territorial 
possessions  of  the  United  States  In- 
creased to  another  alltlme  high  of  4.5 
million. 

Capsizing  and  falls  overboard,  as  in 
several  past  years,  continues  as  the  most 
appalling  type  of  casualty  In  that  this 
combination  claimed  43  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  lives  lost  in  boating  ac- 
cidents. This  figixre  is  less  than  the  1966 
total.  Drownings  last  year  accounted  for 
1.118  victims,  and  82  percent  of  these 
were  foimd  to  have  used  no  lifesaving 
device,  although  in  most  cases,  one  was 
required  by  law  and  was  on  board  the 
boat. 

There  were  5.274  pleasure  craft  in- 
volved In  4,113  boating  accidents  last 
year,  with  each  accident  resulting  $100 
or  more  damage,  injury,  or  death.  There 
were  1.025  of  these  boats  Involved  In 
fatal  accidents,  while  819  were  In  acci- 
dents resulting  In  Injuries.  Some  2.269 
of  the  total  number  of  boats  Involved  In 
accidents  involved  only  property  da- 
mage. Speaking  in  the  millions,  the  total 
property  damage  was  over  $6  million — 
encouragingly-,  this  Is  a  decline  of  $1  mil- 
lion from  1966. 

COAST    OUASD    BOATING     SAYTfT    ACTIVITUS 

To  have  really  safe  boating  in  Ameri- 
can miters,  the  Coast  Guard  and  assist- 


ing organizations  must  get  directly  to 
the  basic  problem.  They  must  reach  the 
Individuals  comprising  the  millions  that 
are  the  boating  public.  In  an  attempt 
to    reach    these    boatmen,    the    Coast 
Guard  Is  continuing  Its  newly  Inaugu- 
rated education  and  persuasion  program. 
Through  boating  films,  safety  publica- 
tions. Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  progrEmis 
and  utilization  of  the  personnel  assigned 
to  the  mobile  boarding  detachments  in 
public   education    activities,    the   Coast 
Guard  takes  advantage  of  every  oppor- 
timlty  to  stress  the  practical  aspects  of 
boating  safety.  The  Coast  Guard   also 
has  close  coordination  with  the  boating 
industrj'.  the  National  Safety  Coimcll. 
and  other  such  vital  organizations.  Tlie 
safety    patrol    concept    In    recreational 
boating  was  a  new  idea  in  1965  and  will 
be  stressed  on  all  waterfronts  this  year. 
Using  the  boating  safety  detachments, 
the  Coast  Guard  will  have  an  on-the- 
move  safety  patrol  which  will  make  un- 
published stops  at  every  possible  navi- 
gable lake,   river,  or  other  waterfront 
where  boating  activities  are  conducted. 
The  safety   patrol  is  a   roving  water- 
borne  patrol  of  boating  areas  for  the 
purpose  of  deterring,  detecting,  and  re- 
porting unsafe  practices.  At  the  present 
time,  there  are  40  boating  safety  teams 
which  form  the  backbone  of  the  safety 
patrol.  More  are  planned.  These  units 
are  effective  because  of  their  mobility, 
thus    preserving    fiexlblllty    so    that    a 
broader  impact   is  obtained.   The  pri- 
mary mission  of  these  units  is  to  mini- 
mize unsafe  practices  such  as  speed, 
overloading,  improper  loading,  operating 
while  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  head- 
ing out  Into  stormy  conditions  instead 
of  toward  shelter.  The  effectiveness  of 
the  mobile  units  is  not  to  be  measured 
in  the  number  of  boardings  reported. 
The  effectiveness  will  be  calculated  by 
whether  or  not  our  waterways  will  be 
safer:  whether  the  boating  public  is  bet- 
ter educated  in  safe  boating  procedures, 
and  the  salutary  effect  of  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  reckless  or  negligent  opera- 
tor; and  finally  whether  accidents  de- 
crease. 

The  Coast  Guard  will  educate  and  per- 
suade the  boaing  public  and  enforce  the 
law.  Boating  accident  injuries  and  fa- 
talities must  be  cut  down,  as  well  as  the 
number  of  other  accidents. 

The  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  is  also  ex- 
tremely active  in  the  education  of  the 
boating  public  as  to  safe  boating  prac- 
tices. As  a  voluntary,  nonmllltary  orga- 
nization, the  auxillarist's  purpose  is  to 
promote  safety  in  recreational  boating. 
At  present  there  are  25,572  members  of 
this  organization.  They  are  experienced 
boatmen,  amateur  radio  operators,  or  li- 
censed aircraft  pilots.  Their  three  basic 
programs  carried  out  are:  Courtesy  ex- 
aminations, public  Instruction,  and  op- 
erations. Some  180.749  persons  were  in- 
structed in  three  different  safe  boating 
courses  last  year  and  163.252  people  re- 
ceived courtesy  motorboat  examinations. 

Recently  the  Commandant  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard.  Adm.  Willard  J.  Smith, 
proposed  expanding  the  Coast  Guard 
Auxiliary  fourfold.  This  would  make 
room  for  75.000  new  members.  Increasing 
the  total  membership  to  100.000.  This 
would,  in  the  Coast  Guard's  opinion,  sup- 
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ply  more  instruction  and  assistance  to 
the  rapidly  Increasing  boating  public. 

As  a  regulatory  and  enforcement 
agency  of  the  U.S.  Government,  the 
Coast  Guard  encourages  State  activity 
in  law-enforcement  procedures.  Some- 
times when  the  positive  approach  of  edu- 
cation and  persuasion  falls,  the  negative 
or  punitive  approach  gets  the  message 
across. 

During  1967.  the  Coast  Guard,  In  con- 
junction with  its  law-enforcement  du- 
ties, boarded  72.000  vessels  for  equipment 
and  safety  examinations.  Of  this  total, 
over  47,000  of  the  boardings  were  per- 
formed by  mobile  detachments.  Nearly 
half  of  the  vessels  boarded  by  mobile 
units  were  found  to  be  in  \'iolatlon.  This 
liigh  percentage  is  due  to  selective  board- 
ings. In  actual  figures.  48  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  boats  boarded  by  mobile 
units  were  found  deficient  in  some  man- 
ner. A  total  of  nearly  70.000  man-hours 
were  extended  by  the  Coast  Guard  mo- 
bile boarding  detachments  In  recrea- 
tional boating  safety  during  1967  in 
.safety  patrols  and  public  information 
activities. 


tlcipatlng  in  National  Safe  Boating 
Week.  I  extend  my  congratulations.  I 
urge  all  others  Interested  in  boating 
safety  to  join  in  making  this  an  even 
more  effective  National  Safe  Boating 
Week  than  the  successful  ones  in  the 
past.  Let  us  continue  the  good  practices 
set  forth  for  National  Safe  Boating  Week 
throughout  the  year. 


HOPEFUL  SIGNS  FOR  A  LOWERING 
OF  WORLD  TENSIONS 


NATIONAL    SAFE    BOATING    WEEK 

National  Safe  Boating  Week— focus- 
mg  attention  upon  the  need  of  pleasure 
boatmen  to  know  and  comply  with  safe 
boating  practices  and  regulations — be- 
gins June  30  this  year  as  stated  in  the 
proclamation.  Its  objective  is  to  both  cul- 
minate and  begin  year-long  efforts  urg- 
ing the  more  than  41  million  people  using 
boats  on  our  waters  to  help  "keep  boating 
.safe":  to  teach  important  fundamentals 
of  safe  boating  to  the  newcomers,  and 
to  remind  experienced  skippers  as  well  as 
the  novice  to  practice  commonsense  and 
courtesy  afioat.  The  basic  theme  for  this 
year's  observance  of  the  week  is  "Safe 
Boating  Is  Fun." 

National  Safe  Boating  Week  also  pays 
tribute  to  the  many  persons  and  orga- 
nizations who  have  contributed  toward 
maintaining  boating's  fine  safety  record. 
This  year  more  than  928  Coast  Guard 
Auxiliary  flotillas,  369  U.S.  power  squad- 
rons. 350  boating  clubs,  and  scores  of 
other  boating  clubs  and  safety  organiza- 
tions will  participate  in  National  Safe 
Boating  week  observances  in  communi- 
ties throughout  the  countrj'. 

This  year  the  National  Safe  Boating 
Week  Committee  has  done  an  excellent 
job  of  promoting  and  coordinating  this 
event.  This  committee  includes  repre- 
sentatives from  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary,  the  Ameri- 
can Boat  and  Yacht  Council,  the  Ameri- 
can National  Red  Cross,  the  American 
Power  Boat  Association,  the  American 
Water  Ski  Association,  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Engine  &  Boat  Manufacturers, 
the  National  Association  of  State  Boat- 
ing Law   Administrators,  the  National 
Safe  Boating  Association,  the  National 
Safety  Council,  the  Outboard  Boating 
Club  of  America,  the  U.S.  power  squad- 
rons, the  Yacht  Safety  Bureau,  and  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  To 
all  of  these  organizations  safety  in  boat- 
ing Is  as  important  as  it  is  to  the  indi- 
vidual and  his  family.  To  all  of  those  na- 
tional and  local  committees  actively  par- 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  LMr.  Cohelan],  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being 
present  In  the  White  House  at  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferatlon 
Treaty.  In  the  course  of  the  ceremony, 
President  Johnson  spoke  about  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  new  international 
agreement. 

He  pointed  out  that  all  nations  are 
made  more  secure  by  it  because  the  dan- 
ger of  nuclear  war  among  nations  is 
lessened  by  the  treaty.  Then  the  Presi- 
dent announced  that  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  have  agreed  to  be- 
gin talks  designed  to  place  limitations 
upon  strategic  weapons  systems,  includ- 
ing missiles  and  antimissiles. 

These  two  events  give  hope  to  the  en- 
tire world  that  although  there  is  much 
work  and  much  negotiating  still  ahead, 
we  can  at  least  feel  we  are  on  the  right 
road  to  a  world  free  from  the  tensions 
and  anxieties  of  potential  global  nuclear 

The  President's  remarks  expressed  the 
world's  hopes  along  these  lines,  and  I  in- 
sert the  text  of  the  President's  speech  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Remarks  of  the  President  Upon  Signing  of 
the  nonproliferation  treaty 
Secretary  Rusk,  Your  Excellencies,  Hon- 
ored Members  of  Congress,  Distinguished 
Guests.  Ladles  and  Gentlemen: 

This  Is  a  reassuring  and  hopeful  moment 
In  the  relations  among  nations. 

We  have  come  here  today  to  the  East  Room 
of  the  White  House  to  sign  a  treaty  which 
limits  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

More  than  55  nations  are  here  In  Washing- 
ton this  morning  to  commit  their  govern- 
ments to  this  treaty.  Tlielr  representatives 
are  also  signing  today  In  Moscow  and  in 
liondon.  We  hope  and  expect  that  \irtually 
all  the  nations  will  move  In  the  weeks  and 
months  ahead  to  accept  this  treaty  which 
was  commended  to  the  world  by  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  members  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly. 
The  treaty's  purposes  are  very  simple: 
To  commit  the  nations  of  the  world  which 
do  not  now  have  nuclear  weapons  not  to 
produce  or  receive  them  In  the  future; 

To  assure  equally  that  such  nations  have 

the  full  peaceful  benefits  of  the  atom;  and 

To  commit  the  nuclear  powers  to  move 

forward  toward  effective  measures  of  arms 

control  and  disarmament. 

It  was  J  list  a  year  ago  that  Chairman 
Kosygln  and  I  agreed  at  Glassboro  that  we 
would  work  intensively  in  the  time  ahead  to 
try  to  achieve  this  result. 

After  nearly  a  quarter  century  of  danger 
and  fear — reason  and  sanity  have  prevailed 
to  reduce  the  danger  and  to  greatly  lessen 
the  fear.  Thus,  all  mankind  is  reassured. 

As  the  moment  is  reassuring,  so  it  is.  even 
more,  hopeful  and  heartening.  For  this  treaty 


is  evidence  that  amid  the  tensions,  the  strife. 
th«  struggle  and  sorrow  of  these  years,  men 
of  many  nations  have  not  lost  the  way— or 
have  not  loet  the  will— toward  peace.  The 
conclusion  of  this  treaty  encourages  the  hope 
that  other  steps  may  be  taken  toward  a 
peaceful  world. 

It  Is  for  these  reasons — and  In  tms  per- 
spective—that I  have  described  this  treaty 
as  the  most  Important  International  agree- 
ment since  the  beginning  of  the  nuclear  age. 
It  enhances  the  security  of  all  nations  by 
significantly  reducing  the  danger  of  nuclear 
war  among  nations. 

It  encourages  the  peaceful  use  of  nuclear 
energy  by  assuring  safeguards  against  its 
destructlvenees. 

But,  perhaps  most  significantly,  the  sign- 
ing of  this  treaty  keeps  alive  and  keeps  ac- 
tive the  impulse  toward  a  safer  world. 

We  are  Inclined  to  neglect  and  to  overlook 
what  that  Impulse  has  brought  about  in  re- 
cent years.  These  have  been  fruitful  times 
for  the  quiet  works  of  diplomacy.  After  long 
seasons  of  patient  and  painstaking  nego- 
tiation, we  have  concluded.  Just  within  the 
past  five  years,  the  limited  Test  Ban  Treaty; 
the  Outer  Space  Treaty;  and  the  treaty  creat- 
ing a  nuclear-free  zone  in  Latin  America. 

The  march  of  mankind  is  toward  the  sum- 
mit—not the  chasm.  We  must  not,  we  shall 
not,  allow  that  march  to  be  interrupted. 

This  treaty,  like  the  treaties  it  follows,  is 
not  the  work,  as  Secretary  Busk  said,  of  any 
one  particular  nation.  It  is  the  accomplish- 
ment of  nations  which  seek  to  exercise  their 
responsibilities  for  maintaining  peace  and 
maintaining  a  stable  world  order.  It  is  my 

hope and  the  common  will  of  mankind — 

that  all  nations  will  agree  that  this  treaty 
affords  them  some  added  protection.  We  hope 
they  win  accept  the  treaty  and  thereby 
contribute  further  to  international  peace 
and  security. 

As  one  of  the  nations  having  nuclear 
weapons,  the  United  States— all  through 
these  vears— has  borne  an  awesome  responsi- 
bility." This  Treaty  Increases  that  responsl- 
talllty— for  we  have  pledged  that  we  shall  use 
our  weapons  only  in  conformity  with  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

Furthermore,  we  have  made  clear  to  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  what  I 
would  like  to  repeat  today:  if  a  state  which 
has  accepted  this  Treaty  does  not  have  nu- 
clear weapons  and  is  a  victim  of  aggression, 
or  is  subject  to  a  threat  of  aggression,  in- 
volving nuclear  weapons,  the  United  States 
shall  be  prepared  to  ask  immediate  Security 
Council  action  to  provide  assistance  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Charter. 

In  welcoming  the  Treaty  that  prevents  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  I  should  like  to 
repeat  the  United  States  commitment  to 
honor  all  our  obligations  under  existing 
treaties  of  mutual  security.  Such  agreements 
have  added  greatly,  we  think,  to  the  security 
of  our  nation  and  the  nations  with  which 
such  agreements  exist.  They  have  created  a 
degree  of  stability  in  a  sometimes  unstable 

world.  ,. 

This  Treatv  Is  a  very  Important  security 
measure.  But  it  also  lays  an  indlspenslble 
foundation : 

for  expanded  cooperation  in  the  peaceful 

application  of  nuclear  energy. 

for  additional  measures  to  halt  the  nu- 
clear arms  race. 

We  vnil  cooperate  fully  to  bring  the  Treaty 
safeguards  into  being.  We  shall  thus  help 
provide  the  basis  of  confidence  that  Is  neces- 
sary for  Increased  cooperation  in  the  peace- 
ful nuclear  field.  After  the  Treaty  has  come 
into  force  we  will  permit  the  international 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  to  apply  its  safe- 
guards to  all  nuclear  activities  in  the  United 
States— excluding  only  those  vrtth  direct  na- 
tional security  significance.  Thus,  the  United 
States  is  net  asking  any  country  to  accept 
any  safeguards  that  we  are  not  willing  to 
accept  ourselves. 
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Aa  the  Treaty  requires,  we  shall  also  engage 
In  the  fullest  possible  exchange  of  equipment. 
Toaterlals.  and  sclentlflc  and  technological 
information  for  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear 
energy.  The  needs  of  the  developing  nations 
will  be  given  especially  particular  attention 

We  shall  make  readily  available  to  the 
non-nuclear  treaty  partners  the  benefits  of 
nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  purpoees. 
And  we  shall  do  so  without  delay  and  under 
the  Treaty's  provlslona. 

At  this  moment  of  achievement  and  great 
hope.  I  am  gratified  to  be  able  to  report  and 
announce  to  the  world  a  significant  agree- 
ment— an  agreement  that  we  have  actively 
sought  and  worked  for  since  January.   1964. 

Agreement  has  been  reached  between  the 
Governments  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  and  the  United  States  to  enter  in 
the  nearest  future  Into  discussions  on  the 
limitation  and  reduction  of  both  offensive 
strategic  nuclear  weapons  delivery  systems 
and  systems  of  defense  against  ballistic  mis- 
siles. 

Dlacuaalon  of  this  most  complex  subject 
will  not  be  easy  We  have  no  Illusions  that  It 
will  be.  I  know  the  stubborn,  patient  per- 
sistence tTmt  it  has  required  to  come  this 
far.  We  dO'not  underestimate  the  difficulties 
that  may  lie  ahead.  I  know  the  fears,  the 
suspicions,  and  the  anxieties  that  we  shall 
have  to  overcome.  But  we  do  believe  that 
the  same  spirit  of  accommodation  that  is 
reflected  In  the  negotiation  of  the  present 
Treaty  can  bring  us  to  a  good  and  fruitful 
result. 

Man  can  stlU  shape  his  destiny  in  the 
nuclear  age — and   learn  to  live  as  brothers. 

Toward  that  goal — the  day  when  the  world 
moves  out  of  the  night  of  war  Into  the  light 
of  sanity  and  securltv — I  solemnly  pledge  the 
resources,  the  resolve,  and  the  unrelenting 
efforts  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  their  government. 


CALL  FOR  UNITY 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  thi.s  point  in  the  Recoro. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANLEY  Mr.  Speaker.  2  weeks 
ago.  on  Flag  Day.  I  had  the  honor  to 
participate  in  a  ceremony  sponsored  by 
the  Unity  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.. 
which  is  headquartered  in  my  district. 
Because  of  the  unique  nature  of  that 
ceremony.  I  want  to  share  some  thoughts 
on  it  with  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Ernest  Deming.  the  board  chair- 
man of  Unity,  contacted  me  some  time 
ago.  indicating  that  his  company  would 
like  to  do  something  to  shed  some  light 
on  the  need  for  unity  in  this  day  of  dl- 
visiveness  and  violence.  It  was  agreed 
that  a  memorial  service  to  be  held  on 
Flag  Day  would  be  an  appropriate 
device. 

In  order  to  commemorate  the  con- 
tributions made  to  America  by  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy.  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr.,  and  Senator  Robert  P. 
Kennedy,  and  the  tragic  denial  of  the 
hopes  of  these  three  great  Americans, 
Unity  Mutual  attached,  under  the  stars 
and  stripes  on  its  newly  erected  flag- 
pole, three  black  streamers  to  represent 
the  three  nationally  mourned  deaths  of 
this  Nation's  leaders  who  have  been 
ruthlessly  struck  down  while  endeavor- 
ing to  alleviate  the  burdens  of  all  Amer- 
icans. This  dramatic  gesture  was  made 


In  the  hope  that  business  firms,  individ- 
uals, and  organizations  around  the 
country  would  hear  the  message  and 
would  likewise  attach  the  three  symbolic 
black  streamers  under  their  respective 
American  flags. 

In  a  prepared  statement.  Mr.  Deming 
said: 

We.  the  officers  and  •  directors  of  the 
Unity  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company, 
strongly  feel  that  during  the  months  ahead, 
all  Americans  need  to  be  reminded  of  the 
fearful  danger  to  our  country  If  violence 
continues  unabated.  Hence  these  streamers 
will  fly  from  this  flagpole  each  working  day 
from  now  til  September  15  -one  month  for 
each  senseless  loss — as  symbols  of  our 
common  desire  for  peace  and  unity  with 
God's  help. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  heed  this  message  and  to  en- 
courage their  constituents  to  participate 
in  this  program  throughout  the  countn-'. 
More  than  at  any  time  In  our  histor>', 
this  Nation  needs  'unity  with  God's 
help." 

We  have  many  trying  days  ahead  of 
us.  There  are  those  who  would  rend  the 
fabric  of  our  Nation:  there  are  those 
who  would  cry  for  disunity,  discord,  and 
discontent.  Let  us,  rather,  call  for  unity, 
concord,  and  a  jieaceful  solution  to  our 
collective  problems. 


PROPOSAL  FOR  PEACE  BETWEEN 
PEOPLES  BY  THE  ANCIENT  ORDER 
OF  HIBERNIANS 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
weekend,  the  Ancient  Older  of  Hiber- 
nians and  ladies  auxiliaiies  of  New  York 
State  met  for  their  74th  biennial  conven- 
tion in  Syracuse.  N.Y.  This  patriotic  or- 
ganization of  Catholics  of  Irish  descent 
solemnly  resolved  "...  that  we.  the  vic- 
tims of  persecution,  of  exploitation, 
ostracism,  lead  the  way  in  these  United 
States  in  bringing  peace  between  peoples 
of  all  colors  and  religious  persuasion. " 

Mr.  Speaker,  special  honors  should  go 
to  Convention  Chairman  William  Regan. 
State  President  John  Dunn,  and  Auxili- 
ary President  Mary  Collins  for  the  fine 
program.  Their  efforts  weie  capped  by  a 
timely  and  provocative  speech  by  the 
Reverend  Thomas  J.  Murphy,  pastor  of 
St.  Rose  of  Lima  Church  in  North  Syra- 
cuse. I  am  commending  Father  Murphy's 
remarks  to  my  colleagues. 

with  profound  gratitude  I  come  here  this 
evening  to  share  with  you  this  memorable 
occasion,  my  heart  is  flUed  with  deepest  hu- 
mility that  you  would  permit  me  to  address 
you.  I  thank  God  for  a  loving  Irish  mother, 
a  sacrlflclng  Irish  father  and  a  loyal  Irish 
American  home.  If  I  am  capable  of  this  occa- 
sion It  Is  only  because  of  my  education  fos- 
tered by  Holy  Mother  Church  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  May  I.  as  a 
Catholic  priest  and  an  American  citizen  be 
always  mindful  of  the  love  and  loyalty  I  owe 
my  country  and  the  church.  God  forbid  I 
would  ever  use  the  privileges  that  are  mine 
as  a  citizen  or  a  priest  to  bring  discredit  on 
my  church  or  country,  the  least  I  owe  for 


what  I  am  is  loyalty,  devotion  and  gratitude 
to  my  chvirch  and  country. 

In  this  country,  where  the  church  Is  placed 
by  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  ol  the  land 
on  as  high  .ground  as  any  other  denomina- 
tion, we  have  no  hesitancy  in  asserting  that 
good  catholicity  Is  quite  Identical  with  good 
citizenship.  A  Catholic  Is  bound  to  worship 
ilie  God  who  created  him  and  governs  him 
and  will  judge  him:  he  Is  bound  to  repay  his 
parents  with  the  coin  of  filial  respect  for  the 
life  and  care  they  have  given  him:  he  is 
bound  to  render  to  the  land  which  has  en- 
dowed him  with  civil  existence  and  which 
provides  for  his  physical  well-being,  the  serv- 
ice of  his  hand  and  heart  by  patriotism 
Now.  la  some  quarters  the  word  patriotism 
has  become  an  obnoxious  word.  We  Insist 
that  the  Catholic  who  is  practicing  his  reli- 
gion is  perforce  a  good  citizen  and  a  patriot. 

Notwithstanding  our  vaunted  age  of  en- 
lightenment, there  are  many  who,  thinking 
pink,  see  pink,  are  ready  at  every  opportunity 
to  point  an  indictment  against  the  pairlotir 
loyal  American.  Their  indictment  Is  against 
the  black  man.  the  red  man.  and  the  white 
man.  These  people  are  not  Ignorant;  they  are 
bitter  and  cynical  persons  who  never  place 
the  laurel  on  the  victor's  brow.  They  mini- 
mize achievement,  mock  heroism  and  leer  at 
self-effacement.  Shame  on  the  pink,  narrow 
heart  of  a  man  who  would  debar  an  American 
citizen  from  the  honors  and  privileges  of  the 
land  because  of  his  religion  or  the  color  of  his 
skin.  This  type  of  Individual  screams  out 
about  his  one-hundred  percent  Americanism, 
but  he  does  not  understand  the  principle 
which  is  the  cornerstone  of  our  common- 
wealth. 

The  sons  and  daughters  of  Erin  need  not 
apologize  for  their  presence  In  this  land.  N» 
true  son  or  daughter  of  the  Emerald  Isle  will 
ever  forget  the  forces  that  make  Americ;i 
great  come  from  the  culture,  the  learning, 
the  sacrifices  of  men  from  all  countries 
whether  they  be  red  men.  yellow  men.  black 
men  or  white  men.  Daniel  O'Connell,  Robert 
Emmett  Parnell.  Edmond  Burke.  Develara 
eve-y  Irish  patriot  you  can  call  upon,  in- 
sisted on  the  dignity  of  man.  not  the  color  of 
his  skin.  Since  that  day  about  five  hundred 
years  ago.  when  Christopher  Columbus,  with 
the  mantle  of  catholicity  upon  his  shoulder? 
and  the  cross  of  catholicity  in  his  hand,  fell 
on  his  knees  to  chant  a  te  deum  for  the  dis- 
covery of  this  land,  there  has  been  forged  one 
link  after  another  in  the  marvelous  chain 
which  binds  the  history  of  this  country  to  the 
history  of  the  Catholic  Church.  To  the  dis- 
covery of  this  new  land,  where  the  voice  ol 
the  people  would  be  the  voice  of  God  in  the 
greatest  democracy  the  world  has  ever  known, 
a  Catholic  monk  gave  his  eloquence,  a  Catho- 
lic king  his  treasure,  a  Catholic  queen  her 
jewels  and  a  Catholic  navigator  his  sell- 
sacrlflclng  efforts. 

Catholic  energy  and  devotion  are  written 
Indelibly  on  every  page  of  the  country's 
history  as  has  been  summed  ,up  In  the  words : 
"Catholic  patriotism  ploughed  the  Atlantic 
with  Columbus  and  with  Balboa,  it  looked 
upon  the  Pacific  from  the  peak  of  Darlen 
With  Lelf  Erlcson  it  skirted  the  shores  of 
Vlneland  and  with  Sebastian  Cabot,  the 
snows  of  Labrador.  With  DeSoto  and  Mar- 
quette It  discovered  the  Mississippi.  With 
Champlaln  It  found  the  lake  that  bears  his 
name:  with  Jacques  Cartler,  It  sailed  the 
picturesque  St.  Lawrence:  with  Menendez  it 
founded  St.  Augustine,  the  oldest  city  in  the 
States:  with  Father  Hennepin,  It  discovered 
Niagara  and  located  our  mines  of  coal  " 

Prom  the  very  foundation  of  this  Govern- 
ment. Catholics  have  been  among  Its 
staunchest  defenders.  Their  wisdom  and 
eloquence  have  adorned  Its  every  council 
since  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. Charles  CarroUton  risked  more 
financially  than  did  any  of  the  signers.  He 
said  one  day,  "If  there  was  a  single  Catholic 
traitor  In  the  Revolutionary  War.  the  world 
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never  heard  of  him."  We  have  won  our  spurs 
on  the  field  of  battle,  for  every  battlefield 
of  our  history   from  Lexington  to  Vietnam 
has  been  wet   aplenty   with   Catholic  blood 
and  now  we  get  down  to  cases,   to  use  an 
expression    of    that   great    and    noble   Irish- 
American,  fourth-time  Governor  of  New  York 
and  Presidential  Candidate,  "the  happy  war- 
rler."  Al  Smith,  "Let's  Take  a  Look  at  the 
Record."    I    cite    a    legion    of    names    from 
Timothy  Murphy,  the  hero  of  the  battle  of 
Saratoga  to  Stephen  Moylan.  commander  of 
Cavalry  In  the  Revolution,  Washington's  aide 
de  camp  at  Valley  Forge,  who  led  the  dra- 
goons In  every  battle  In  which  Washington 
p.irtlclpated  and  of  John  Barry,  father  of  the 
American  Navy,  the  gallnnt  Irish  Commodore 
who  refused  Lord  Howe's  bribe  of  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  If  he  would  surrender  his 
good  ship  saying,  "Go  tell  Old  King  George 
that  he  has  not  enough  gold  in  all  his  realm 
to  buy  a  single  hair  from  Saucy  John  Barry's 
head."  There  was  Major  General  John  Sul- 
livan  who  broke   the  back   of   the   Iroquois 
Confederacy.  Lafayette.  Pulaski,  Kascueseko, 
Rochambeau.  De  Orasse  (now  how  did  they 
get  In  there — well,  we  needed  some  help)  can 
be  recalled  who  brought  to  Washington  over 
sixty  million  francs  and  at  least  fifty  percent 
of  his  fighting  men. 

I  might  remind  you  of  the  day  when  ten 
thousand  howling  fanatics  gathered  about 
the  White  House  to  drag  George  Washington 
from  the  Presidential  chair  and  Bishop  John 
Carroll  was  the  only  man  who  could  succeed 
In  quieting  that  disturbance.  I  might  remind 
you  of  the  efforts  made  by  Archbishop  John 
Hughes  of  New  York  and  Bishop  Dominic  of 
Pittsburgh,  m  the  days  of  Lincoln,  to  keep 
this  country  under  a  single  flag.  I  might  re- 
mind you  of  fighting  Phil  Sheridan,  then, 
whom,  according  to  the  statement  of  U.  S. 
Grant,  "No  greater  general  ever  lived."  There 
were  In  that  same  Civil  War  a  host  of  Irish 
Catholic  heroes  rangtag  from  a  whole  regi- 
ment like  Francis  Meagher's  fighting  69th 
which  saved  the  day  at  Bull  Run,  Father 
Duffy's  165th  In  World  War  I.  down  to  In- 
dividuals like  Pap  Thomas,  "The  Rock  of 
Chlckamouge",  and  Pat  Clayburn.  and  Gen. 
\Vm.  T.  Sherman,  who  died  a  Catholic  and 
whose  eulogy  was  preached  by  the  man  who 
was  called  the  first  citizen  of  the  land.  Cardi- 
nal James  Gibbons. 

Again,  I  might  remind  you  that,  as  our 
forefathers  rallied  to  the  standard  of  Wash- 
ington to  make  this  Nation,  as  they  rallied  to 
the  standard  of  Lincoln  to  save  this  Nation, 
so  did  they  rally  to  the  standard  In  the 
great  World  Wars.  They  furnished  about  36% 
nf  the  Army  and  40  "^a  of  the  Navy,  although 
Catholics  scarcely  constituted  one-fifth  of 
the  entire  population  under  the  American 
flag,  Including  possessions.  I  dare  say  that 
many  of  our  Catholic  Irish  lads  who  left  our 
towns  and  parishes  are  sleeping  their  long 
sleep  In  some  trench  In  far  off  Belgium  or 
beneath  the  plains  of  Plcardy  or  on  the 
beaches  of  a  far  away  Pacific  Isle  or  In  the 
hills  of  Korea  or  In  the  high  lands  of  Viet- 
nam. Let  us  breathe  a  prayerful  sigh  tonight 
for  the  five  Sullivan  brothers  who  went 
down  on  their  torpedoed  vessel.  Because  of 
the  heartache  to  this  Irish-American  family 


you  but  rather  what  can  you  do  for  your 
country"?  Wasn't  It  an  Irish  American  states- 
man who  said.  "I  dream  things  that  never 
were  and  say  why  not."  Who  will  deny  the 
immortality  of  these  words  in  American  his- 
tory? We  salute  Rose  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  the 
mother  of  two  Irish  American  martyrs,  we 
believe  that  we  can  die  for  no  nobler  cause 
than  the  ashes  of  our  father  and  the  altar  of 
our  God. 

Nations  should  have  learned  long  ago  that 
God's  religion  Is  the  greatest  moral  force  In 
the  world  and  when  It  Is  taken  away  from  the 
people,  they  very  quickly  overthrow  the  gov- 
ernment, the  precepts  of  duty  and  respon- 
sibility she  Imposes  upon  her  people  have 
been  the  motive  and  the  encouraging  power 
back  of  the  noblest  deeds  In  history  and  If 
that  religion  Is  persecuted,  they  may  recall 
the  example  of  other  nations  of  bygone  cen- 
turies which  were  pushed  out  of  their  proud 
places  In  the  world's  life,  this  fate  drives 
home  the  unalterable  fact  that  unless  a  na- 
tion be  God-fearing  It  cannot  long  survive. 
If  the  cross  and  the  flag  are  side  by  side,  un- 
trammeled  by  petty  suspicion  and  narrow 
bigotry,  the  causes  of  this  land  and  every 
land  under  the  sun  may  rest  assured  that 
true  patriotism  shall  never  perish  from  the 
earth. 

The  past  few  year.s  have  witnessed  on 
every  side,  the  disloyal,  vlcloiis  and  I  say 
treasonous  attacks  on  our  flag  and  nation.  It 
It  is  the  popular  Idea  of  the  day  to  drag  down 
the  proud  name  of  the  greatest  nation  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  It  would  seem  that  ev- 
erything that  has  been  accomplished  since 
1776  has  been  irrelevant  and  we  have  been 
only  waiting  for  the  critics  of  our  time,  God 
help  us  If  this  nation  had  depended  upon  the 
free  thinkers  of  our  era.  I  charge  you,  know 
your  heritage.  Try  to  honestly  appreciate  the 
blessing  that  Is  yours  under  the  glorious  stars 
and  stripes,  teach  your  children  the  glories 
of  our  land,  would  to  God  this  evening  that 
each  one  here  present,  as  an  Individual,  knew 
his  history  as  he  should  and  that  he  shared 
it  with  his  children. 

There  Is  nothing  wrong  with  the  youth  of 
today  that  good,  sound  basic  history  of  our 
country  wouldn't  help  to  give  them  a  sense 
of  values,  a  sense  of  appreciation  and  a  basic 
patriotic  life. 

The  scandal  and  heartache  of  our  Nation 
Is  the  lack  of  respect  and  duty  to  civil  au- 
thority. The  cross  of  God's  church  today  In 
America  Is  a  constant  undermining  of  the 
God-glven  authority  of  our  bishops.  The 
ghastly  Los  Angeles  crime  Is  called  the  result 
of  a  sick  society.  Let  us  pledge  otxrselves  to 
the  duly  elected  representatives  of  Govern 


tries  about  to  chop  great  America  down  to 
size.  Accordingly,  the  Los  Angeles  shots,  like 
Dallas  and  Memphis  before  them,  presented 
an  excuse  for  another  wave  of  hypocrisy  from 
overseas. 

In  answer  we  Hibernians  accept  the  chal- 
lenge. We  are  aware  of  the  partition  of  Viet- 
nam. We  witnessed  the  partition  of  Korea. 
It  seems  to  me  the  world  has  forgotten  that 
we  Irish  are  experts  on  the  question  of  parti- 
tion. After  700  years  we  should  know  some- 
thing about  It.  I  say  to  you  tonight— keep 
the  faith.  Keep  the  faith  In  God  and  your 
country  and  that  faith  will  keep  you. 

The  words  of  a  great  American,  a  patriot, 
a  philosopher,  a  truly  religious  man,  a  man 
who  loved  his  country  and  devoted  his  life 
to  her  service  after  Port  Moresby.  He  said 
this:  -The  springs  of  human  conflict  cannot 
be  eradicated  through  Institutions  but  only 
through  the  reform  of  the  individual  human 
being  " — General  of  the  Armies  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur. 

In  conclusion,  "May  the  road  rise  with  you. 
May  the  wind  be  always  at  your  back.  May 
the  good  Lord  hold  you  In  the  hollow  of  His 
hand.  May  you  be  in  heaven  a  half  hour 
before  the  devil  knows  you  are  dead." 


BEST  WAY  TO  MEET  THE  POOR 
MARCH 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  lemarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneou.s  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  I.s  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  lecent  siJectacle  of  poverty  in  our 
midst  ha.s  launched  much  discussion  as 
to  the  effectivenes.s  of  the  Poor  People's 
Campaign.  Whatever  oui-  opinions  on  the 
march  itself  may  be.  I  know  my  col- 
leagues and  I  are  in  total  agreement  in 
our  desire  to  alleviate  the  conditions 
causing  poverty  in  America.  Tlie  Denver 
Post  has  reitei-ated  one  obvious  but  most 
crucial  .step  in  the  war  on  poverty.  In  a 
lecent  editorial,  the  Post  su!?ge.sts  the 
best  way  to  meet  the  poor  march — Con- 
gress, through  increased  legislation, 
must  enlarge  the  national  effort  to  help 
the  poor.  Tlie  article  points  out  that  no 
single  attempt  by  the  Government  can 


ment:  "I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag  of  the     significantly  wipe  out  poverty.  A  great 
United  States  of  America  and  to  the  republic     many  efforts  at  all  levels  of  society  are 


for  which  It  stands — one  Nation,  under  God, 
with  liberty  and  justice  for  all."  Let  tis  re- 
new our  confirmation  pledges  as  soldiers  of 
Christ.  Stand  with  your  bishop  as  the  per- 
sonal representative  of  the  vicar  of  Christ 
on  earth. 

They  tell  us  we  are  a  "sick  society."  Don't 
you  know  this  is  basic  communistic  propa- 
ganda? Certainly  they  tell  us  our  way  of  life 
is  cancerous.  Remember,  with  the  Commu- 


necessary  to  do  this.  Specifically  praised 
in  this  regard  are  such  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  programs  as  VISTA, 
Headstart,  and  Job  Corps. 

I  have  a  special  interest  in  VISTA,  the 
volunteer  branch  of  OEO.  Colorado 
boasts  76  VISTA  volunteers  in  16  grass- 
roots projects,  several  of  which  are  in 
Denver.  Forty-eight  Coloradans  have 
volunteered  for  service  with  VISTA.  Dur- 


nlst,  the  system  means  everything,  the  Indl-  _ 

bTTnTcT'of  ^Con^eM'r"b7othe';s°m;rnot  vldual  means  nothing.  Any  faults  In  other  r^-^^  ti^e  of  threatening  inflation, 
serve  on  a  Navy  ship  of  the  line.  Or  Father  °°",'^"'«^,*^«''"«^°";  "^.fi'!,/,^^^  °LISe  Congress,  in  its  consideration  of  effec- 
washlngton,  the  last  male  descendant  of  the     ^.STunVrthTcrSkede'^t  c^fl^enre  Jam!     tive  yet  low-cost  antipoverty  programs, 

In  the  world.  Would  to  God  that  half  the 
countries  of  the  world  had  some  of  our  sick- 
ness, perhaps  they  could  support  themselves. 
Incidentally,  speaking  of  sickness,  I  am 


father  of  our  country,  a  Catholic  chaplain 
In  the  Army  of  the  U.S.A.  who  gave  his  life 
preserver  to  a  private  on  a  sinking  transport, 
Colin  Kelly,  the  first  American  pilot  downed 
In  World  War  11.  Thla  Is  not  a  new  chapter 
in  our  history.  It  1*  the  old,  old  story  of 
Catholic  duty  to  country  In  time  of  peace 
and  of  Catholic  heroism  under  fire.  "For  God 


cannot  afford  to  neglect  VISTA.  I  do  not 
think  there  could  be  a  more  worthwhile, 
a  more  far-reaching  program  than  this 
national  volunteer  effort.  I  fully  support 


reminded  that  the  world  is  a  much  better     -viSTA,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do 

place  It.  which  to  live  because  of  the  heroic     likewise. 

efforts  of  Dr.  Tom  Dooley,  Mother  Mary  Anne         ^^  ^.j^  point,  I  would  like  to  include 


and  for  country  "  has  always  been  our  watch-      to  tbe.^tP^"- Miwphy.^GJlbbons,  \IcLaughUn     ^  ^^^  Record  this  praiseworthy  call  to 

'  "-"'--"—'    *  -     —  —  "      "  a-ction  from  the  Denver  Post.  I  am  sure 

my  colleagues  will  be  interested  to  know 
the  stand  taken  by  the  editors  of  one  of 
the  Nation's  leading  newspapers  in  sup- 


word;  and  "for  faith  and  flag"  will  be  our 
motto  until  time  folds  her  wings  over  this 
glorious  blrthland  of  the  free. 

Wasn't  It  an  Irish  American  President  who 
said,  "Ask  not  what  your  coimtry  can  do  for 


of  Molakaland,  the  Leahys  of  Boston,  and 
the  Mayos  of  Minnesota, 

The  false  approach  by  American  poUtlcos, 
special  interests,  and  even  some  churchmen 
opens  the  doors  for  envious  or  enemy  coun- 
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port  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity programs. 

The  complete  text  of  the  editorial  fol- 
lows: 

Bbst  Wat  To  Meit  the  Pooh  Mabch 
The  slmpleBt  and   b«8t  way  to  deal  with 
the  Poor  People's  March  on  Washington  1» 
for  Congress  to  grant  some  of  the  things  the 
poor  are  asking. 

Congress  cannot  grant  them  all.  But  Con- 
gress can  and  should  substantially  enlarge 
the  national  effort  to  help  the  poor  through 
more  Jobs  and  Job  training,  better  education 
and  Improvements  In  housing  and  health 
care. 

The  vanguard  of  what  may  be  a  summer- 
long  encampment  of  thousands  of  poor 
people,  most  of  them  Negroes,  already  Is  in 
Washington.  Its  obvious  purpose  Is  to  prod 
tl.3  American  conscience  by  an  embarrassing, 
awkward  presence  in  the  nation's  capital. 

If  the  demonstration  can  be  kept  within 
legal  bounds — and  this  Is  an  unprrcedenied 
challenge  to  authorities — It  will  be  one  of  the 
more  directly  felt  lobbies  In  the  hUtory  of 
Congress. 

But  we  believe  Congress  should  act.  not  be- 
cause ii  Is  under  pressure  from  marching 
poor  people,  but  because  It  Is  right. 

However  much  we  may  deplore  having  the 
spectacle  of  US.  poverty  on  display  In  the 
national  capital.  It  U  a  spectacle  that  Amer- 
icans. In  general,  and  congressmen.  In  partic- 
ular, need  to  deal  with. 

No  single  effort  by  government  alone — or  by 
government  and  private  industry  together — 
will  wipe  out  poverty  In  the  United  States. 
But  a  great  many  efforts  at  all  levels  of  our 
society  can  reduce  it  slgnlflcantly.  We  need 
to  make  those  efforts,  and  Congress  ought  to 
lead  the  way 

The  list  of  ways  In  which  Congress  could 
respond  to  the  demands  and  needs  of  the 
poor  Is  almost  Inexhaustible. 

First.  It  could  provide  more  funds  for  pro- 
grams which  have  already  proved  effective  or 
promising. 

It  could  restore  the  funds  deleted  from  the 
program  o:  summer  Jobs  for  youth.  It  could 
provide  mere  funds  for  training — both  on  and 
off  the  Job — more  funds  for  housing,  health 
and  educalon.  more  funds  for  Head  Start, 
the  Job  Corps  and  VISTA.  With  more  funds, 
these  progriuns  could  benefit  a  larger  number 
of  the  poor 

Second.  Congress  could  invest  In  new  and 
Innovative  programs  to  accomplish  what  has 
not  been  accomplished  under  the  old  pro- 
grams. 

It  could  provide  some  of  the  poor  with  the 
means  to  rebuild  their  own  neighborhoods.  It 
could  provide  new  incentives  to  Industry  to 
offer  Jobs  to  the  hard-core  unemployed.  It 
could  provide  capital  and  technical  assistance 
to  help  some  of  the  poor  get  started  in  busi- 
nesses of  their  own.  It  could  seek  more  aid — 
and  less  obstruction — from  unions  In  provid- 
ing Jobs  for  minorities. 

Third,  Congress  could  begin  to  study  seri- 
ously some  of  the  long-range  proposals,  such 
as  the  guaranteed  minimum  income,  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  poverty  in  the  United 
States. 

We  recognize  that  the  measures  listed 
above — and  many  others  Congress  could  act 
upon — would  require  an  Increase  In  govern- 
ment expenditures.  At  the  very  least,  it  would 
rule  out  a  large  part  of  the  »6  billion  spend- 
ing cut  which  Congress  now  seems  ready  to 
Insist  upon. 

The  spending  cut  Is  desirable,  but  the  pro- 
grams for  the  poor  seem  to  us  more  important 
now  for  the  well-being  of  the  nation.  A  10 
per  cent  tax  increase  and  a  small  spending 
cut  ought  to  be  sufficient  for  the  time  being 
to  ease  the  pressure  of  inflation.  We  may  have 
to  be  somewhat  less  effective  In  flghtlng  in- 
flation in  order  to  be  more  effective  in  fight- 
ing poverty. 

The  demands  of  the  poor.  In  any  case,  de- 
serve a  positive  response  from  Congress.  We 
cannot  specify  the  contents  or  the  size  of  the 


legUlatlve  passage,  but  we  believe  It  Is  vital 
that  Congress  meet  at  least  some  of  the  de- 
mands of  the  poor. 

To  turn  the  Poor  People's  March  away 
empty  handed  would  not  only  be  heartless 
but  dangerous.  In  the  long  run.  It  would 
prove  far  more  costly  than  a  decent  and  rea- 
sonable effort  at  this  time 


FUTURE   DEMONSTRATIONS— LEG- 
ISLATION NOW  NECESSARY 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
make  a  few  comments  on  H.R.  16981.  a 
bill  prohibiting  the  use  for  demonstra- 
tion purposes  of  any  federally  owned 
property  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  re- 
quiring the  posting  of  a  bond,  creating 
a  Joint  Committee  on  Grievances,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Designed  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
the  events  which  recently  took  place  in 
West  Potomac  Park,  this  bill  was  re- 
ported out  of  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee  on  June  3 — House  Report  No. 
1510 — and  was  originally  scheduled  for 
action  on  the  floor  of  the  House  during 
the  week  of  June  10. 

In  the  minority  views  which  I  filed 
jointly  with  Congressmen  Waldie  and 
McCarthy.  I  stated  that  I  was  against 
H.R.  16981  as  it  was  presently  worded. 
Paragraph  C.  section  1.  of  the  bill,  would 
have  immediately  revoked  any  permit, 
authority,  or  other  permission  in  effect 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Had  the  committee  bill  been  applicable 
to  future  permits  only.  I  would  have  sup- 
ported it.  Had  this  bill  been  acted  upon 
prior  to  the  granting  of  the  permit,  I 
would  have  supported  it.  But  the  fact 
remained  that  at  the  time  this  legisla- 
tion was  due  to  be  considered,  the  leaders 
of  the  Poor  People's  Campaign  had  al- 
ready been  granted  a  permit  by  the  ad- 
ministration until  June  16,  later  to  be 
extended  1  week,  and  the  people  were  al- 
ready living  in  Resurrection  City.  To  have 
canceled  that  permit  retroactively  would 
only  have  opened  the  way  for  the  dema- 
gogic and  violent  approaches  of  the  lead- 
ership of  the  militant  extremists. 

However,  now  that  this  permit  has  ex- 
pii'ed  and  Resurrection  City  has  been  dis- 
mantled. I  feel  that  paragraph  C.  section 
1.  no  longer  takes  on  any  significance. 
I  therefore  withdraw  my  opposition  to 
H.R.  16981.  and  urge  that  it  be  brought 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  for  immediate 
passage. 

TEACHER    CORPS— CONGRESS 
MISSES   AN   OPPORTUNITY 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  Con- 


gress missed  a  good  opportunity  last 
week  to  direct  a  greater  part  of  the  Na- 
tions  resources  toward  a  program  which 
is  ojjerating  in  areas  of  critical  national 
need.  I  was  disappointed  when  the  House 
appropriated  only  $15  million  for  the 
Teacher  Corps  out  of  a  more  than  S17 
billion  budget  for  the  Departments  of 
Labor  and  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  other  related  agencies. 

In  appropriating  only  $15  million  for 
fiscal  year  1969,  the  House  was  actually 
cutting  the  program  to  below  last  yeai  .n 
funding  level  of  $17.3  million.  The  figure 
of  $17.3  million  includes  $3.8  million  for 
forward  funding  in  fiscal  year  1967  to 
operate  training  programs  in  the  summer 
of  1967,  as  well  as  $13.5  million  in  regular 
appropriations  of  fiscal  year  1968  to  nm 
the  program  from  September  1967  to 
June  1968. 

With  this  $17.3  million,  the  Teacher 
Corps  was  able  to  enroll  1.150  member.^ 
last  summer  and  fall.  Altogether,  the 
Teacher  Corps  lias  placed  1.520  youns 
men  and  women,  with  350  experienced 
team  leaders,  into  124  school  systems  ui 
ghetto  and  Impoverished  rural  areas. 

This  year.  10,000  more  young  colle-e 
graduates  have  applied  to  work  in  the 
Teacher  Corps.  Yet,  with  a  fimding  of 
only  $15  milUon,  less  than  1,000  will  be 
accepted,  and  Congress  and  the  Nation 
will  be  losing  an  opportunity  to  place 
some  of  this  country's  best  young  talent 
In  areas  of  the  most  critical  national 
need. 

Congress  and  the  Nation  must  dedicate 
themselves  to  the  needs  of  the  poor,  the 
uneducated,  and  the  unemployed  If  we 
ever  hope  to  resolve  the  crisis  facing  us 
today.  We  cannot  afford  to  continue 
spending  billions  of  dollars  on  space  pro- 
grams, on  foreign  aid,  and  on  "pork- 
barrel"  projects  when  the  needs  else- 
where are  so  critical. 

School  superintendents,  principals,  and 
mayors  of  small  towns  and  large  cities 
have  praised  the  work  of  the  Teacher 
Corpsmen  that  they  have  selected  for 
their  schools  and  communities.  The  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  once  hostile 
to  this  program,  now  endorses  It  with 
enthusiasm.  The  National  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders  has  asked  that  the  Teach- 
er Corps  "be  expanded  into  a  major 
national  program." 

Mr  .-Speaker,  this  Is  a  vital  program. 
and  one  that  is  getting  results.  I  might 
direct  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
my  remarks  in  the  Record  of  June  H. 
1968.  on  pages  16744-16745.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  other  body  will  recommend 
a  figure  greater  than  $15  million,  and 
that  the  House  will  concur.  Congress 
must  rethink  the  question  of  priorities 
and  of  where  It  should  apply  the  Natior.  > 
resources,  before  It  funds  the  Teacher 
Corps  Into  obscurity. 
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SPEECH  BY  HON.  GEORGE  J 
FELDMAN.  U.S.  AMBASSADOR  TO 
LUXEMBOURG.  AT  BOSTON  UNI- 
VERSITY OVERSEAS  GRADUATE 
PROGRAM'S  FOURTH  COMMENCE- 
MENT EXERCISES 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCormack] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  Include  an  address. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  15,  1968,  at  the  Boston  University 
overseas  graduate  program,  fourth  com- 
mencement exercises,  at  Hei4elberg,  Ger- 
many, an  appropriate  and  effective  ad- 
dress, including  touching  remarks  on  the 
recent  tragic  death  of  U.S.  Senator  Rob- 
ert F.  Kennedy,  was  delivered  by  our  able 
and  distinguished  Ambassador  to  Luxem- 
bourg, Hon.  George  J.  Feldman,  which 
address  I  include  in  my  remarks.  Prior  to 
his  present  assignment  to  Luxembourg, 
Ambassador  Feldman  represented  our 
country  In  a  brilliant  manner  at  Malta. 

The  address  follows : 
Address   by   Hok.   George   J.   Feldman,   U.S. 

AMBASSADOR      TO     LUXEMBOURG,      AT      BOSTON 

University    Overseas    Graduate    Program 
PotTRTH  Commencement  Exercises,  Heidel- 
berg, Germany,  June  15,  1968 
It  would  be  remiss  of  me,  on  an  occasion 
such  as  this,  not  to  comment  on  the  tragic 
loss  of  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy.  It  Is  Ironic 
that  an  assassin's  bullet  f  hould  abruptly  end 
the  distinguished  career  of  a  man  dedicated 
to  an  approach  to  politics  which  was  essen- 
tially one  of  reconciliation.  This  senseless  act 
becomes  even  more  difficult  to  comprehend 
because  it   happened   after  the  tragedies  in 
Dallas  and  Memphis.  Tills  poses  a  frighten- 
ing question — whether  assassination  has  be- 
come a  thinkable  political  act. 

These  are  Indeed  troubled  tlmee,  all  over 
the  world.  They  are  times  of  change,  of  In- 
stability, of  tension.  Such  periods  of  change 
.ire  always  marked  by  insecurity  and  uncer- 
tainty, and  thus,  they  place  a  special  strain 
on  the  unstable,  the  weaker  members  of  so- 
ciety. It  Is  In  such  an  atmosphere  of  Inse- 
curity and  uncertainty  that  such  people  go 
over  the  brink,  lose  control,  grow  violent,  ex- 
plode, seek  extreme  answers,  resort  to  ex- 
treme acts. 

But,  you  may  ask.  if  this  Is  a  world-wide 
phenomenon,  then  why  Is  it  in  America  that 
these  frightening  events  have  happened. 

I  think  there  are  several  reasons  for  this, 
which  may  be  summed  up  by  saving  that  we 
have  the  weaknesses  of  our  strengths,  the 
vices  of  our  virtues.  By  that,  I  mean  that  the 
very  qualities  and  traditions  that  have  made 
us  strong  and  great  also  have  an  opposite  side 
and  cause  us  trouble  and  sorrow. 

It  la  a  fact  of  American  Ufe  stemming  from 
our  representative  form  of  government  that 
our  political  leaders  must  be  in  close  con- 
tact with  the  people.  They  do  not  live  Iso- 
lated behind  high  walls,  but  are  often  out 
with  the  crowd,  in  the  crowd.  This  Is  not  the 
case  In  almost  any  other  country.  Then  add 
the  following  elements:  the  unparalleled 
freedom  of  movement  within  the  United 
States;  our  people  do  not  travel  about  with 
Identification  cards  Usued  by  the  police;  they 
are  not  under  surveillance.  And  this  same 
freedom  applies  also  to  the  thousands  who 
co-me  to  us  from  abroad  for  various  reasons, 
often  from  countries  with  entirely  different 
traditions.  So  In  our  heterogeneous  society, 
all  manner  of  people  have  Immediate  access 
to  our  leaders.  In  a  country  of  200  million 
people,  of  course,  we  have  our  share  of 
warped  minds,  and  this  adds  up  to  quite  a 
few. 

Then  there  Is,  lastly,  that  other  old  tradi- 
tion of  ours,  easy  access  to  guns.  And  I  want 
to  say  that  I  personally  think  that  is  one 
tradition  we  should  abandon,  and  right 
;.way. 

When  you  combine  all  of  these  elements,  it 
5eeins  to  me,  you  come  up  with  an  adequate 
explanation  of  why  and  how  these  things 
can  happen  in  America.  That  does  not  ex- 
cuse them  or  make  them  tolerable.  But  It  Is 


important     to     see     them     in     their     true 
perspective ! 

The  whole  world  Is  shocked.  But  why  Is  the 
whole  world  shocked,  why  Indeed,  Is  it  even 
aware  of  these  events?  Because  it  Is  In 
America  that  they  have  happened.  They,  like 
ourselves,  are  shocked  because  they  continue 
to  regard  us  as  the  very  cornerstone  of  free- 
dom and  democracy.  And  so,  in  a  curious  sort 
of  way,  we  can  find  some  consolation  in  that 
very  shock. 

In  threading  our  way  through  the  hard 
period  of  change  upon  which  we  are  now 
entered,  our  greatest  hope  is  in  our  youth. 
More  than  that,  our  only  hope  is  in  our 
youth.  You  will  make  a  new  America  that  is 
going  to  be  much  dlfiferent  from  the  old.  It 
is  up  to  you  whether  it  will  be  a  better  one 
or  a  worse. 

I  meet  many  young  people.  I  make  it  a 
point  to  do  so.  And  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to 
say  that  I  find  the  experience  reassuring. 
Indeed,  to  bring  the  matter  closer  to  home, 
I  find  that  the  young  people  who  constitute 
the  Class  of  '68  are  Just  a  little  better  pre- 
pared. Just  a  little  more  qualified,  to  shake 
off  the  protective  robes  of  the  academic  world 
and  come  out  into  the  arena  where  the 
tedium  and  the  excitement  of  day-to-day 
Ufe  goes  on. 

You  win  find,  upon  yotir  entry  into  what 
I  for  the  lack  of  a  better  phrase )  we  call  the 
"real  world."  that  your  studies  here  have 
served  you  well. 

You  will  find  that  your  abilities  to  probe, 
to  analyze,  to  discuss  rationally,  and  to  con- 
clude logically,  are  abilities  which  are  in 
great  demand  in  this — the  last  third  of  the 
twentieth  century. 

You  are  going  out  Into  a  world  that  is  at 
once  filled  with  wondrous  things,  and  yet  a 
world  permeated  with  suffering  and  despair. 
Yoti  are  citizens  of  a  nation  that  has 
grown  and  prospered  and  developed — yet.  in 
which,  there  are  many  things  left  undone. 
And  we  have  much  going  for  us  as  we  set 
about  doing  them.  We  are  citizens  of  the 
most  advanced  nation  in  the  world.  We  en- 
Joy  the  highest  standard  of  living.  We  have 
the  most  advanced  technology  and  the  most 
productive  industry  in  the  world.  Similarly, 
we  are  the  leaders  In  medicine,  science,  edu- 
cation, and  the  arts;  students  from  the  world 
over  seek  to  enter  our  Institutions  of  higher 
learning,  reversing  the  situation  of  not  so 
many  years  ago. 

And  despite  the  problems  with  which  we  are 
now  struggling — which  I  shall  touch  on  in 
a  moment — our  record  of  social  and  economic 
progress  in  the  United  States  in  recent  years 
Is  wnthout  equal  in  modem  times. 

In  my  lifetime,  our  country  has  fought  two 
world  wars,  and  has  been  involved  in  major 
conflicts  in  Korea  and  now  Vietnam.  In  ail  of 
these  wars,  we  have  resisted  forces  of  selfish, 
ruthless  aggression.  In  none  of  these  wars  has 
the  United  SUtes  sought  material  gain.  Our 
basic  commitment  has  been  a  commitment  to 
freedom,  and  not  to  colonial  expansion, 
plunder,  or  annexation. 

Our  nation  was  carved  from  a  wilderness  by 
men  who  cherished  the  priceless  tradition  of 
freedom.  Our  nation  was  built  on  a  system 
of  free  enterprise,  with  opportunities  for  all, 
and  all  kinds  of  opportunity.  Our  nation  has 
grown  from  a  small  scattering  of  colonists  at 
Jamestown  and  Plymouth — to  an  industrial 
and  mercantile  giant  that  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching a  one  trillion  dollar  gross  national 
product.  Yes,  our  national  accomplishments 
are  manifold. 

But  at  the  same  time  the  challenges  that 
face  us  now  are  greater  than  ever !  Your  gen- 
eration, as  I  said  before,  will  be  called  upon 
to  cope  with  social  and  economic  problems 
the  like  of  which  the  world  has  never  seen. 
And  those  who  come  after  you — succeeding 
generations — will  have  to  be  taught  and  in- 
spired by  what  you  do  with  your  lives.  This 
Is  no  small  responsibility. 

What  Is  the  present  situation?  We  are  faced 
virlth  a  war  in  Vietnam  that  is  bleeding  the 


human  and  financial  resources  of  the  nation. 
We  have  an  expending  dollar  crisis — at  home 
and  abroad.  We  face  pressvures — humanitarian 
pressures — to  do  our  part  to  aid  the  develop- 
ing countries  of  the  world. 

Domestically,  we  have  work  to  do — strenu- 
ous work — strenuous  work  in  the  areas  of 
poverty,  civil  rights.  Job  opportunities, 
blighted  areas,  housing,  law  enforcement, 
health,  mental  health,  the  environment;  in 
transportation,  government  spending,  and 
economic  resources;  in  the  areas  of  youth, 
the  aged,  recreation — I  could  go  on  and  on. 

As  the  so-called  Kemer  Commission  Report 
pointed  out  Just  recently,  every  man  and 
woman  In  this  nation  has  an  inner  battle  to 
be  won— a  battle  that  for  many  people,  in 
many  parts  of  our  country,  will  be  an  Inner 
struggle  of  the  greatest  proportions. 

There  are  no  two  ways  about  it.  Our  nation 
must  end,  without  procrastiTiatlon,  hate,  law- 
lessness, and  the  cruelty  and  the  sheer  waste 
of  discrimination.  We  must  bring  hope  and 
self-respect,  dignity  and  equal  opportunity, 
to  all  these  who  have  been  downtrodden  for 
far  too  many  years.  We  must  go  forward  to- 
gether— as  Americans — trusting  In  one  an- 
other, believing  in  each  other,  seekin??  always 
areas  of  accord,  or  we,  as  a  nation,  shall  never 
have  the  chance  to  grasp  the  soaring  oppor- 
tunities nor  solve  the  nagging  problems  of  the 
space  age. 

I  would  hope  that  history  will  credit  your 
generation  with  meeting  head-on  these  ex- 
citing, perplexing,  rugged  challenges  of  our 
times.  So  I  am  optimistic  about  the  caliber  of 
the  young  men  and  women  of  today  who 
will  be  the  leaders  of  tomorrow.  As  a  recent 
issue  of  Nation's  Business  Magazine  points 
out,  the  American  people  Instinctively  resist 
being  bogged  down  In  any  social,  economic,  or 
political  quagmire. 

While  we  are  restless  over  the  Inconclu- 
slveness  of  Vietnam,  over  the  enormity  of  the 
race  relations  problem,  over  the  complex-  ^ 
itles  of  the  future  of  the  dollar,  we  must  re- 
member that  our  American  heritage  is  a 
heritage  of  problem  solving.  We  must  re- 
member that  we  are  the  Innovators;  we  are 
the  builders.  And.  because  It  is  possible  to 
erase  poverty  and  injustice,  because  it  is 
possible  to  revive  the  economy  and  restore 
the  soundness  of  the  dollar,  because  it  is 
possible  for  men  to  work  out  reasonable 
solutions  to  knotty  international  problems, 
because  we  do  believe  In  reason  and  the  law, 
I  am  completely  confident  that  these  things 
will  be  done. 

However  discouraging  events  may  some- 
times look.  I  don't  sell  America  short  for  one 
minute.  And  Hon't  you  lose  faith  In  America! 
Our  nation's  people  have  a  history  of  turning 
restlessness  and  dissatisfaction  Into  progress. 
Overcoming  obstacles  lifts  us  to  new  levels 
of  achievement. 

And  this  leads  me  to  just  a  few  brief  com- 
ments on  the  quote  "situation"  unquote  on 
our  campuses  in  recent  weeks  and  months. 
First,  a  few  statistics.  Since  September  of 
1967,  students  at  62  colleges  and  universities 
have  held  demonstrations  on  social,  political, 
or  educational  Issues.  62  campuses— out  of 
a  total  of  5.570  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing in  the  United  States.  Not  a  large  per- 
centage. But  look  at  this:  More  than  14,000 
students  participated  in  these  demonstra- 
tions and  that  certainly  Is  an  impressive  fig- 
ure, you  say.  No.  not  reaUy.  Not  when  you 
consider  that  there  are  approximately  4  mil- 
lion, 234  thousand  undergraduates  in  the 
United  States.  It  comes  to  about  one-third 
of  one  percent! 

But  beyond  the  statistics  there  Is  a  greater 
story.  Just  as  most  of  an  iceberg  Is  well  be- 
low "the  surface,  so  is  unrest  and  dissatisfac- 
tion among  our  voung  people.  That  one-third 
of  one  percent  is  deceptive,  because  never 
before  have  the  students  of  America  been 
more  prepared  to  Involve  themselves — In 
thought  as  well  as  In  deed— in  the  workings 
of  American  freedom  and  liberty.  There  may 
have  been  only  a  srniU  percentage  of  stu- 
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denu  actively  protesting,  but  there  are 
thousands  who  have  been  thinking  who 

have  been  talking  .  .  who  have  been  hop- 
ing and  wishing  and  perhaps  fearing  a  Ut- 
ile .  about  the  new  world  that  you  will 
loon  be  entering.  And  this  Is  Just  what  this 
nation  needs' 

Young  people  who  are  thinking  who 

are  wondering,  who  are  trying  to  flgure  out 
right  answers,  come  up  with  good  alterna- 
tives! There  is  a  need  today  for  a  sound,  dur- 
able and  compelling  philosophy  which  will 
perceive  at  once  the  greatness  of  America 
and  the  freedom  in  America  ...  as  It  moves 
our  nation  forward  and  answers  the  diverse 
cries  of  Its  citizens.  Ours  Is  a  great  nation. 
An  even  greater  America  lies  before  us  We 
can  climb  any  mountain,  or  meet  any  chal- 
lenge, by  combining  the  test  of  wisdom  and 
Umelesa  principles  of  the  past  with  new 
knowledge  and  new  methods,  with  vision  and 
Imagination,  and  a  flat  refusal  to  accept 
defeat 

Blatant  disregard  for  law  and  order  is  not 
the  way  to  new  vision,  new  Imagination.  It 
engenders  violence  It  Is  totally  unacceptable. 
And  in  America  It  Is  unnecessary  Within  the 
framework  on  which  this  nation  was  built. 
there  la  ample  provision  for  lawful  change 

Bacauae  the  challenge  to  you  is  to  change, 
to  improve  u{K>n.  what  has  gone  before  you. 
I  urge  you  with  all  my  heart  to  become  fully 
Involved  In  making  your  nation  a  better 
nation — In  making  your  world  a  better  world. 

I  am  confident  that  each  of  you  will  play 
a  decisive  role  in  meeting  the  challenge — 
and  that  your  generation  will  carry  proudly 
the  torch  that  Is  being  passed  Remember  al- 
ways that  men  In  all  times  face  immenaa 
problems:  remember  that,  despite  all  else, 
you  were  born  Into  the  nation  that  haa  the 
best  capacity  to  solve  them. 

Your  great  reaponslblUty  now  Is  to  improve 
upon  that  heritage  with  the  zeal  of  thoae 
who  have  gone  before  you — to  stand  up  and 
be  counted  when  the  need  arises — to  leave 
nothing  undone  that  you.  as  Individual*, 
know  you  can  accomplish.  I  wish  you  suc- 
cess and  trust  in  the  outcome. 


Despite  this  senseless  threat,  the  Gov- 
ernment did  not  waiver  from  Its  Inten- 
tion to  go  forward  with  the  economic 
stabilization  program,  strengthen  the 
currency,  liberalize  Imports,  and  lay  the 
groundwork  for  real  increases  In  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  production.  These 
increases  have  already  shown  themselves 
and  have  been  reflected  In  an  increase  in 
exports. 

With  its  Immense  resources,  human 
and  material,  the  Congo  will  surely  con- 
tinue to  increase  its  Importance  within 
the  family  of  nations  and  the  people  of 
the  Congo  will  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their 
self-imposed  austerity. 

To  President  Mobutu  and  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  people  of  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  the  Congo  we  send  our  best 
wishes  for  future  progress  and  happiness. 

BOtTHDAT    SALUTT    TO    RWANDA 

Mr.  Speaker.  July  1  marks  the  sixth 
anniversary  of  the  Independence  of  the 
Republic  of  Rwanda. 

The  6  years  since  independence  was 
proclaimed  in  that  nation's  capital. 
Kigala.  have  been  marked  by  continually 
warm  relations  between  our  two  coun- 
tries. 

To  President  Kayibanda.  and  to  the 
people  of  Rwanda,  we  extend  our  warm 
congratulations  and  very  best  wishes  on 
this  historic  occasion. 


GREETINGS   TO    BURUNDI.    CONGO. 
AND   RWANDA 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

CONGRATULATIONS  TO  BURUNDI 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
July  1  represents  the  sixth  anniversary 
of  the  independence  of  Burundi. 

To  the  government  of  President  Ml- 
combero  and  to  the  Burimdi  people  we 
offer  our  heartiest  congratulations  and 
our  warm  wishes  on  this  important  oc- 
casion. 

NATAL    ORKETtNGS    TO    THE    CONGO 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  the  Congo  celebrated 
the  eighth  anniversary  of  their  inde- 
pendence on  Jime  30.  This  anniversary  is 
particularly  significant,  because  the  out- 
look for  continuing  stability  and  eco- 
nomic growth  are  better  than  they  have 
been  at  any  time  in  recent  years. 

Although  foreign  mercenary  elements 
in  the  military  forces  attempted  last 
summer  and  fall  to  take  control  of  the 
country,  the  Congolese  Government  suc- 
ceeded in  forcing  these  mercenaries  out 
of  the  country  and  putting  down  the 
mutiny  with  a  minimal  loss  of  life. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  SIGNS  UNI- 
FORM MONDAY  HOLIDAY  LEGIS- 
LATION CREATING  COLUMBUS 
DAY  AS  A  NATIONAL  HOLIDAY 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  SpetUcer.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rscord  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Friday. 
June  28.  It  was  my  great  honor  and  privi- 
lege to  be  present  when  President  John- 
son signed  Into  law  H.R.  15951,  the  uni- 
form Monday  holiday  bill.  Present  also 
were  Senator  Smathers,  author  of  the 
bill  in  the  Senate;  Congressman  Mc- 
Clory  who  introduced  the  final  version 
of  the  bill  in  the  House  and  guided  It 
through  the  Judiciary  Committee:  Con- 
gressman Stratton,  who  initiated  the 
original  legislation;  and  Mr.  Joseph  A. 
Califano.  Jr..  special  assistant  to  the 
President. 

It  was  a  particularly  significant  oc- 
casion for  me,  since  the  measure.  In  addi- 
tion to  scheduling  Washington's  Birth- 
day. Memorial  Day,  and  Veterans'  Day 
on  specified  Mondays.  Includes  a  pro- 
vision establishing  Columbus  Day  as  a 
new  Federal  holiday — to  be  celebrated 
on  the  second  Monday  in  October. 

I  have  sought  for  many  years  this 
tribute  to  the  valiant  admiral  of  the 
ocean  seas,  for  to  me  he  is  the  "father 
of  immigration"  and  in  observing  Colum- 
bus Day  as  a  national  holiday  we  wiU  be, 
each  year.  realBrming  our  faith  in  the 
future  and  the  unfailing  strength  and 
courage  of  the  American  people  to  face 
with  confidence  and  determination  the 
Imponderables  of  unknown  tomorrows. 
I  was  most  pleased,  therefore,  that  the 


President  singled  out  for  special  mention 
the  creation  of  this  new  national  holiday, 
and  I  include  full  text  of  his  remarks  on 
this  historic  occasion  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Text  op  Remarks  by  the  President  on  Sign- 
ing   OP    THE    Uniform    Holiday    Bill 

The  Bill  that  we  sign  today  will  help 
Americana  to  enjoy  more  fully  the  country 
that  Is  their  magnificent  heritage.  It  will  also 
aid  the  work  of  Government  and  bring  new 
efflclency  to  our  economy. 

This  BUI  provides  that  three  of  our  na- 
tional holidays  will  be  celebrated  on  Monday : 
Washington's  Birthday  on  the  third  Monday 
In  February;  Memorial  Day  on  the  last  Mon- 
day In  May;  and  Veterans'  Day  on  the  fourtii 
Monday  in  October 

The  Bill  takes  effect  on  January  1,  1971 
State  legislatures  will  thus  have  time  to  act 
for   observances   in   local   government  offices 
and  in  private  employment. 

This  will  mean  a  great  deal  to  our  families 
and  our  children — 

It  win  enable  families  who  live  some  dis- 
tance apart  to  spend  more  time  together. 

Americans  will  be  able  to  travel  farther 
and  see  more  of  this  beautiful  land  of  ours. 

They  will  be  able  to  participate  In  a  wider 
range  of  recreational  and  cultural  activities 

The  BUI  also  establishes  Columbus  Day  .is 
a  Pederal  holiday — to  be  celebrated  on  the 
second  Monday  In  October.  Thirty-four  of 
our  states  have  already  established  a  day 
honoring  Christopher  Columbus.  It  Is  fltUno; 
now  that  we  give  national  expression  to  our 
faith  In  the  spirit  of  discovery  embodied  bv 
this  great  adventurer.  This  new  holiday  wl.; 
henceforth  honor  one  of  our  finest  and  most 
cherished  national  characteristics — our  abil- 
ity to  live  and  work  together,  men  and 
women  of  all  national  origins,  as  one  united 
and  progressive  nation. 

The  provisions  of  this  Bill  insure  a  mini- 
mum of  five  regularly  recurring  three-d.iv 
weekends  each  year  for  Pederal  employees 
The  costs  will  be  offset  to  an  Important  de- 
gree by  avoiding  disruptions  of  Government 
business  through  Monday  observance  o: 
holidays. 

The  private  employer  will  enjoy  similar 
gains  In  efflclency.  The  Monday  holiday  wi:. 
stimulate  greater  Induatral  and  commercia; 
production,  sparing  business  and  labor  the 
penalty  of  mid-week  shutdowns. 
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THE  HOUSING  BILL 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island? 

There  wsis  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1968  stands  as  a  milestone  in  our  Na- 
tion's long  struggle  to  provide  decent 
housing  for  every  American,  and  I,  for 
one,  am  pleased  to  have  been  privileged 
to  be  Intimately  engaged  in  the  drafting 
of  this  most  significant  legislative  meas- 
ure. 

The  authorization  of  funds  for  the 
construction  or  rehabilitation  of  1.2 
million  lower  income  housing  units  is 
one  of  the  many  outstanding  provisions 
of  this  legislation.  It  Is  one  of  the  many 
positive  steps  that  can  and  must  be 
taken  if  our  Nation  is  to  overcome  so- 
cial injustice  and  the  root  causes  of  civil 
disorder. 

I  was  pleased  to  note  that  the  Provi- 
dence Journal  has  endorsed  the  Housing 


and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  as 
passed  by  the  Senate.  A  similar  bill  will 
soon  come  before  this  House  for  consid- 
eration. Its  programs  are  essential  if  we 
are  to  cope  with  the  problems  that 
plague  our  cities  and  abolish  the  shame- 
ful substandard  housing  that  confines 
20  million  Americans. 

I  commend  the  Journals  editorial  to 
all  of  my  colleagues  and  include  it  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 

The  Hoi'sing  Bill 
Tlie  US  Senate  has  demonstrated  a  highly 
commendable  awareners  of  the  country's 
needs  in  passing,  by  a  vote  of  67  to  4.  the 
most  comprehensive  housing  bUl  of  the  last 
two  decades.  It  has  opened  the  way  toward 
impressive  gains  in  the  struggle  to  bring 
decent  housing  within  reach  of  every  Amer- 
ican. If  the  House  follows  an  equally  wise 
course,  as  it  did  la  the  case  of  open  occu- 
pancy, the  process  of  elimination  of  one 
major  grievance  of  the  poor  will  have  begun 
Praise  for  the  bill  does  not  Imply  perfec- 
tion. The  measure  by  no  means  achieves  that 
lofty  status.  No  legislation  could.  There  al- 
ways will  be  gaps,  elements  of  the  problem 
emphasized  or  de-emphaslzed  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  need,  pitfalls  overlooked  and  op- 
portunities missed.  But  overall,  the  legisla- 
tion Is  a  credit  to  the  administration  and  to 
the  Congress. 

It  would  authorize  five  billion  dollars  over 
the  next  three  years  for  the  construction  or 
rehabilitation  of  1.2  million  housing  units 
for  lower-income  families.  It  would  enable 
for  the  first  time  families  at  the  lower  earn- 
ing levels  to  think  In  terms  of  owning  their 
own  homes,  and  large  private  Investors  prof- 
itably to  ally  with  government  in  the  crea- 
tion of  "new  cities." 

It  would  further  the  alms  of  the  Model 
Cities,  urban  renewal,  and  mass  transit  pro- 
grams, set  up  a  new  program  to  subsidize  the 
building  or  renovation  of  rental  or  coopera- 
tive housing  units,  and  establish  the  machin- 
ery to  provide  reinsurance  for  private  com- 
panies to  extend  coverage  of  slum  properties 
and  curb  losses  from  riots  or  civil  disorders. 
Of  special  note,  though  minor  In  terms  of 
fundings.  Is  provision  for  urban  renewal 
grants  to  speed  up  small-scale  neighborhood 
redevelopment  projects. 

Weaknesses  of  the  bill  Include  a  preposter- 
ous section  that  would  authorize  the  Pederal 
Housing  Administration  to  guarantee  mort- 
gages on  vacation  houses  costing  up  to  $20.- 
000.  This  absurd  concession  to  the  comfort- 
able middle  class  Is  Intolerable  at  a  time 
when  valid  programs  for  the  poor  are  being 
bypassed  under  the  name  of  "fiscal  respon- 
slbUlty." 

The  most  grievous  Inadequacy  of  the  bill, 
in  fact,  is  the  lack  of  Imaginative  aid  for 
those  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  economic 
ladder  Pour  hundred  million  dollars  Is  au- 
thorized to  continue  existing  public  housing 
programs.  The  much  maligned  and  sadly  un- 
dernourished rent  supplements  program  Is  in 
line  for  140  million.  But  beyond  these  and 
the  new  experimental  subsidy  for  rental  prop- 
erty, America's  slum  dwellers,  urban  and 
rural,  who  are  In  greatest  need  get  the  least 
attention. 

In  sum.  however,  the  bill  goes  far  toward 
launching  a  broad  frontal  attack  on  the  na- 
tional disgrace  of  substandard  housing.  The 
Senate  has  done  its  work  well.  The  House, 
by  preserving  what  is  strong  and  discarding 
what  is  weak,  can  go  one  better — and  will.  If 
it  knows  what's  good  for  the  nation. 


POZNAN  WORKER  REVOLT- 
JUNE  28.  1956 
Mr.    ROONEY    of    New    York.    Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  12  years  ago  on  Friday  last,  the 
freedom-loving  workers  of  Poznan 
reached  the  limit  of  their  endurance  of 
the  subjugation  enforced  upon  them  by 
their  Polish  masters — the  puppets  of  the 
Soviet  Union  Installed  to  rule  over  them. 
Their  constant  enslavement  and  the  in- 
creasing indignities  heaped  upon  them 
caused  them  to  stage  a  dramatic  and 
forceful  revolt  against  the  hated  Russian 
Communist  rule. 

All  of  us  in  the  free  world  applauded 
the  brave  acts  of  the  Polish  workers  in 
defying  their  ruthless  Government  offi- 
cials. All  of  us  were  saddened  to  observe 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  troops  sum- 
moned to  suppress  the  revolt  were  able  to 
end  the  uprising.  But  the  courageous  acts 
of  the  downtrodden  workers  were  not 
wholly  in  vain.  A  more  independent  gov- 
ernment was  formed  with  many  of  the 
repressions  and  indignities  put  to  an  end. 
The  revolt  achieved  another  important 
result  in  that  it  once  again  convinced  the 
free  world  that  the  fighting  spirit  of  the 
Polish  people  had  not  been  subdued  and 
that  the  love  of  freedom  and  self-de- 
termination could  not  be  obliterated  by 
their  Communist  oppressors. 

Although  we  have  been  gratified  in 
recent  months  to  see  the  lot  of  the  Polish 
citizen  improved,  we  remain  aware  of 
the  continued  restrictions  which  are  im- 
posed upon  the  people  of  this  great  na- 
tion— a  people  proud  of  the  help  given 
them  by  America  and  proud  of  the  strong 
bonds  of  friendship  which  exist  between 
our  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  anniversary  of  the 
Poznan  revolt  is  meaningful  to  all  of  us, 
but  it  is  particularly  important  to  our 
fine  American  citizens  of  Polish  birth  or 
parentage.  We  share  in  their  pride  of 
their  kinsmen's  demonstrated  determi- 
nation to  resist  the  Soviet  Communist 
oppressors  and  to  reject  vigorously  the 
programs  and  political  objectives  which 
these  Russian  puppets  seek  to  impose 
upon  all  the  people  of  Poland. 

I  trust  that  all  of  us— not  just  the 
Members  of  Congress  but  the  American 
people  as  a  whole — will  recall  the  gallant 
action  of  the  Poznan  workers  to  regain 
a  measure  of  the  freedom  which  was 
denied  them. 

We  could  well  reflect  upon  the  freedom 
which  we  enjoy  and  be  grateful  for  the 
great  heritage  of  liberty  and  justice  for 
all  which  our  forebears  sought  to  endow 
us  forever.  As  we  count  our  blessings 
we  should  rededicate  ourselves  to  com- 
pleting the  unfinished  task  of  bringing 
a  full  measure  of  these  blessings  to  our 
longtime  friends  in  Poland. 

I  am  proud  to  join  with  my  many  loyal 
Polish-American  friends  in  observing 
this  anniversary  of  a  most  important 
historic  event.  I  again  pledge  to  them 
and  to  the  many  fine  Polish-American 
organizations  whch  represent  them  my 
sincerest  efforts  to  restore  full  freedom 
to  their  friends  and  relatives  in  Poland. 


Albert),  from  today  through  July  3.  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Wolff  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rodney  of  New  Yorki,  for  July  1,  1968. 
through  July  3,  1968,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 

Mr.  Mathias  of  Marj'land  lat  the  re- 
Que.st  of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford»,  for  today, 
on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  CoNYERs  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
ALBERT",  for  the  week  of  July  1,  on  ac- 
count of  a  death  in  the  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  wfiS  granted  to : 

Mr.  HoLiFiELD.  for  30  minutes,  to- 
day; to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Memlsers  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Railsback)  and  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  Include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  QuiE,  today,  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  ScHERLE.  on  July  22,  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  today,  for  30  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  POLLOCK,  on  July  9,  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  CoHELAN  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
EiLBERG ) ,  f  or  5  minutes,  today ;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 
Mr.  Gettys   (at  the  request  of  Mr. 


EXTENSIONS   OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Landrum  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois  in  three  in- 
stances and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  STRATTON  to  Include  extraneous 
matter  in  his  remarks  on  H.R.  17134. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen  to  include  extra- 
neous matter  in  his  remarks  on  H.R. 
17134. 

Mr.  GuDE  to  include  extraneous  matter 
in  his  remarks  on  H.R.  17134. 

Mr.  Randall  during  general  debate  on 
H.R.  17134  following  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Wright. 

(The  following  members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Railsback)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Bush  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  QuiLLEN  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Pelly  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Ashbrook  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia  in  two  in- 
std.nc6S 

Mr.  Smith  of  Oklahoma  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Bow  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  COWGER. 

Mr.  Shriver. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  GtTRNFY  in  two  iristances. 

Mr.  Scherle  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  FiNBLEY. 

Mr.  Wybler. 
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of  Massachusetts  in  four 


Mr.  MoRS« 
instances. 

Mr.  HosidH  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  EscH. 

Mr.  Bray  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Steigkr  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Dttncan. 

Mr.  HoRTON  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Prelinghttysen. 

Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  Rumsfeld  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Pollock. 

I  The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  EilberO  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Rees. 

Mrs.  Sulliv.-vn  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pepper  in  three  mstances. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  O.allagher. 

Mr.  ASHMORE. 

Mr.  Gorman  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  BiA^TNiK  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Dent  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.    RooNEY    of    New    York    in    two 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  DiNGELL. 

Mr.  Satterfield. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  GrONZ.ALEZ  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Willis. 

Mr.  Casey  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dices  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Praser  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  KiRWAN. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin. 

Mr.  Clark. 

Mr.  Patten. 

Mr.  Shipley  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pascf.ll  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Priedel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Patman  in  three  instances. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon. 

Mrs.  Kelly  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Nedzi. 

Mr.  Kyros. 

Mr.  Fisher  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Pennsylvania. 


thorlzlng  acceptance  for  the  National  Statu- 
ary HaU  coUectlon  of  statues  of  Father 
Damlen  and  King  Kamehameha  I.  presented 
by  the  Stote  of  HawaU;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

S.  Con.  Res.  77.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  parts  1  and  2  of  Senate  hearings  on  'Status 
and  Future  of  Small  Business";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 


EXECUTIVE 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION   SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  liad  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  and  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  the  following  titles, 
which  were  thereupon  signed  by  the 
Speaker : 

H.R.  5404  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950  to  make 
changes  and  improvements  In  the  organiza- 
tion and  operation  of  the  Foundation,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R  6279.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  collec- 
tion, compilation,  critical  evaluation,  publi- 
cation, and  sale  of  standard  reference  data; 

H.R.  15979.  An  act  to  amend  section  2  of 
the  act  of  August  1.  1958,  as  amended.  In 
order  to  prevent  or  minimize  Injury  to  fish 
and  wildlife  from  the  use  of  Insecticides, 
herbicides,  fungicides,  and  other  pesticides; 

H.R.  17268.  An  act  to  amend  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

H.J.  Res.  1368.  Joint  resolution  making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1969.  and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION  SIGNED 

The  Speaker  announced  his  signature 
to  an  enrolled  joint  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.J.  Res.  165.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  August  11,  1968. 
M  •Family  Reunion  Day." 


SENATE  BILLS,  JOINT  AND  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTIONS  REFERRED 

Bills,  a  Joint  and  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tions of  the  Senate  of  the  following  titles 
were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and. 
under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  2628.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  Incorporate  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  of  the  United  States,"  ap- 
proved June  30,  1906  (34  Stat.  804);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2960  An  act  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment, promotion,  separation,  and  retirement 
of  commissioned  otBcers  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Science  Services  Administration,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  nsheries. 

S.J  Res.  171.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  Robert  Strange  Mc- 
Namara  as  Citizen  Regent  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

S.  Con.  Res.  75    Concurrent   resolution   au- 


BILLS      AND      JOINT      RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED   TO   THE   PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  June  28.  1968.  pre- 
sent to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  House 
of  the  following  titles : 

H.R.  3931.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of  April 
3,  1952; 

H.R.  8581.  An  act  to  amend  section  11-341 
(b)  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  which 
relates  to  the  sales  price  for  the  reports  of 
the  opinions  of  which  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit; 

HJl.  13373.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
C.  Mockler;  and 

H.J.  Res.  1368.  Joint  resolution  making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1969,  and  for  other  purposes. 


COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly <at  7  o'clock  and  18  minutes  p.m.)  un- 
der its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow.  Tuesday,  July  2, 
1968.  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1986.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
May  29,  1968.  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  Ulustratlons. 
on  a  review  of  the  reports  on  Navasota  River 
watershed.  Texas,  requested  by  a  resolution 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  House  of 
Representatives,  adopted  July  1,  1958  (H.  Doc 
No.  341);  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  illustrations 

1987.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
November  24.  1967.  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  Illus- 
trations, on  a  review  of  the  report  of  Yazoo 
River  navigation  project.  Mississippi,  re- 
quested by  a  resolution  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  House  of  Representatives, 
adopted  June  3.  1959  (H.  Doc.  342);  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  with  Illustrations. 

1988.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
March  29,  1968.  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  illustrations, 
on  Cape  Pear  River  Basin.  Randleman  and 
Howards  Mill  projects,  North  Carolina,  in 
partial  response  to  an  Item  in  Public  Law 
88-253.  enacted  on  December  30.  1963  (H.  Doc 
No.  343);  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  illustrations. 

1989.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Randolph-Sheppard  vending 
stand  for  the  blind  law  so  as  to  make  certain 
Improvements  therein:  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

1990.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  Federal  participation  in  the  cost  of 
airport  land  used  for  installation  of  runway 
approach  light  systems.  Federal  Aviation 
Administration,  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1991.  A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  report  on  rec- 
ords proposed  for  disposal,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  act  approved  July  7.  1943 
(57  Stat.  380),  as  amended  (59  Stat.  434  and 
63  Stat.  377);  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration . 

1992.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  transmitting  a  report 
that  proceedings  have  been  finally  concluded 
with  respect  to  docket  Nos.  90  and  122,  The 
Hualapai  Tribe  of  the  Hvalapai  Reservation 
Arizona.  Petitioners  v.  The  United  States  oj 
America,  Defendant,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  60  Stat.  1055,  25  U.S.C.  70t;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Afifalrs. 

1993.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Indian 
Claims  Ckjmmlsslon.  transmitting  a  report 
that  proceedings  have  been  finally  concluded 
with  respect  to  docket  No.  219,  Sac  and  Fox 
Tribe  of  the  Mississippi  in  Iowa,  the  Sac  and 
Fox  Tribe  of  Indians  of  Oklahoma,  and  Ken- 
neth Youngbear.  Charles  Davenport.  Harri 
Lincoln.  Albert  Davenport.  Eduard  Daven- 
port. Percy  Bear.  Columbus  Keahna.  Edward 
.Mack.  Pauline  Lewis.  William  Newashc.  and 
Amos  Black,  appearing  as  the  representatives 
of  and  on  the  relation  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  as  representatives  of  and 
on  behalf  of  all  the  members  thereof,  and 
appearing  as  the  representatives  of  and  on 
the  relation  of  the  Confederated  or  United 
Tribes  of  Sac  and  Fox  Indians,  and  as  repre- 
sentatives and  on  behalf  of  all  of  the  mem- 
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hrrsthereot  Petitioners  v.  The  United  States  States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  and   for  other  purposes;    to  the  Committee 

of  America,  Defenda^it.  pursuant  to  the  pro-  1602 ) .  Referred  to  the  House  C^endar^  on   Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 

visions  of  60  Stat    1055   25  U  S.C.  iot;  to  the          Mr.  MADDEN:  Committee  on  Rules.  House  H.R.  18245.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Omnibus 

Committee  on  Interior  and  InsularVfTalrs.  Resolution  1238.  Resolution  providing  for  the  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 

1994    A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans-  consideration  of  H.R.  17989,  a  bill  to  assist  to  provide  lor  the  development  of  nonlethal 

portattion.    transmitting    a    report    on    the  In  the  provision  of  housing  for  low  and  mod-  method*    and    devices    for    crowd    and    riot 

^Safety  for  Motor  vehicles  in  Use,"  pursuant  erate   income   families,   and   to   extend   and  control,  and  to  provide  for  the  acquisition 

to  the  provisions  of  section  108(b)  (1)  of  the  amend  laws  relaUng  to  housing  and  urban  of^  and  Instruction  in   such  nonletha    meth- 

Natlonal  TrafBc  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  development    (Rept.   No.   1603).  Referred   to  ods  and  devices  by  State  and  local  law  en- 

of  1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  the  House  Calendar.  ^°'"*'^r'!,?  .  "^Kencles;    to   the    Committee    on 

Foreign  Commerce.                                                          Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House  the  J"^»<=»5'7-      ^^„_ . 

1995.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im-  Joint  Resolution  1.  Joint  resolution  creating  „  „  ^L^'  .?)»T^            ^  »..,    ,«  r,   .*  ^ 

migration    and   Naturalization   Service,   U.S.  a   Joint   Committee   To    Investigate    Crime;  H  R.  18246.  A  blU  to  amend  title  10,  United 

Department   of   Justice,   transmitting   a   re-  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1604).  Referred  States  Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay 

quMt   to   withdraw   certain   cases   involving  to  the  House  Calendar.  of   members   of    the    uniformed    services    of 

suspension  of  deportation,  pursuant  to  the          Mr.  BOLLING:  Committee  on  Rules.  House  equal    rank   and    years    of    service,    and    for 

provisions  of  section  244(a)(1)    of  the  Im-  Resolution    148.    Resolution    to    amend    the  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 

migration   and   NaUonallty   Act  of   1952,   as  Rules   of    the   House   of    Representatives   to  bervlces^          K-A<5TirKMTrTFT»- 

amended:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  change  the  name  of  the  Committee  on  Un-  By  Mr.  KAST^NMEIER_ 

1996   A  letter  from   the  General  Counsel  American  Activities,  and  for  other  purposes:  H.R.  18247.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 

for  the  National  Council  on  Radiation  Pro-  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1605).  Referred  In  the  Seney    Huron  Isla^                ,^'^,!?^T 

tecUon   and   Measurements,    transmitting   a  to  the  House  Calendar.  Islands  National  Wildlife  Refuges  In  Mlchl- 

report  on  the  examination  of  accounts  of  the         Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate  gan,  the  Gravel  Island  and  Green  Bay  Na- 

Council   for   the   year   ending  December  31,  and  Foreign  Commerce,  H.R.  16024.  A  bill  to  tlonal    Wildlife   netuges   In   Wisconsin,   and 

1967    pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  extend  for  1   year  the  act  of  September  30.  the  Moosehorn  National  Wildlife  Refuge  In 

14(b)  of  Public  Law  88-376;  to  the  Commit-  1965,  relating  to  high-speed  ground  transpor-  Maine     as    wilderness;     to    the    Committee 

tee  on  the  Judiciary.  tatlon;    with  amendment    (Rept.   No.   1606).  on  Interior  and  msular  Affairs 

1997.  A  letter  from  the  attorneys  for  the  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  „  „  iLvi"^  .  nni  tT^  ;,,»„h  ,ho  o.t=  r.. 
Pacific  Tropical  Botanical  Garden,  transmit-  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union.  A,^,^,t  Q  ?qs^  ^nd  iniv  94  iq\«  r^lts^i 
ting  a  report  of  audit  of  the  Pacific  Tropical  Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate  August  9,  1955,  and  July  24,  1956,  relating 
BoUnlcal  Garden  for  1967.  pursuant  to  the  and  Foreign  Commerce  H.R.  16824.  A  bill  to  "  certain  common  carrier  operations  In  the 
provisions  of  section  10(b)  of  Public  Law  extend  for  an  additional  year  the  authorlza-  District  of  Columbia  and  for  other  pur- 
88-t49;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  tlon  of  appropriations  under  the  State  Tech-  Po^es;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 

1998.  A  letter  frOm   the  Acting  Secretary  nlcal  Services  Act  of  1965;  with  amendment  *-'°''"""'^ 

of  Transportation,   transmitting  a  draft  of      (Rept.  No.  1607).  Referred  to  the  Committee  „r,  Z-i^r^    hJu    t^    o.v,„„h    ♦>,„    t!-~.^ 

proposed  legislation  to  amend  title  5.  United  of    the   Whole   House   on   the   Stat-   of   the  "J*^  18249.  A    bill    ;°    *™"'.«'    "}f   5,^ 

States  code*  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  Union.  ^^P  on  A«  culiu^e                  ' 

overtime   and   st.indby   pay   to   certain    per-                         {Submitted  July  1. 1968]  Bv  Mr  MORRIS • 

sonnel  employed  m  the  Department  of  Trans-          ^nder  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of  h.R.  i"825o'.  A  bill  to' encourage  the  growth 

portatlon;    to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  con^n^itt^es  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk  of  international  trade  on  a  fair  and  equitable 

and  t/ivii  berv  c  .  ^^^  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper  basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

.^— ^^—  calendar,  as  follows:  By  Mr  pepper: 

.,      ,,.„r^„     ^ !»*„«   ^f    ^^.,«-=,=^,^«  H.R.   18251.  A   bill   to  amend  the  act  of 

Lie  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS  appropriations    for    the    fiscal    year    ending      Judiciary.  ™.„™.    „-    „.,_    ,,,„    „ 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  pursuant     June  30.  1968.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  quest)  ^oy    ve- 

to the  order  of  the  House  of  June  27,    ^°,/^°«>- °Jf5ff.  *^„^  Pfi'^f'^^n  th.  ni«         ^.r.  18252.  a  bin  to  modify  the  reporting 

1968.    the   following   bills   were   reported  ,Hr.?of  roi,,mWaHR^36l    a  blll  to  n^^^  requirement  and  establish  additional  income 

on  June  28.  1968:  ^'^^  add^S?  rev^n^e  for  the  Districfof  ^''elusions  relating  to  pension  for  veterans 

Mr.  ASPINALL:  Committee  of  conference.  ^co?ui^Sfa'"Tnd  7o7"orher"  pu^o^serwith  rnt'of""  ^^1.^  to 're^^ed' '"doTrf 

S.  1401  an  act  to  amend  title  I  of  the  Land  amendment    (Rept.   No.    1609).  Referred   to  "/t^.^ns   to  Uberill^  ^^oato  remil^rr^ent 

and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965.  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  f,^r^^"^;.^?,i',f""^,,r^^,°^^ 

J    .         ..        _  _     /Ti.—*    »T».    iRaox  „»  ^      .......     »T  .  _  for  hospitalization  of  veterans,  and  for  other 

^""i  ^°i/l"  f^°  ^  ^-  ^'  State  of  the  union.  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans- 
Ordered  to  be  printed.                                                                                    afTairs 

Mr.  BOLLING:  Committee  on  Rules.  House  ^-^-^^—^■^—  -^"""  ^^  ^^  WATTS' 

fo'n^ideraL'fofHR'STw^^^^^  PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS  H.R.  18253.  A  bill  relating  to  the  effective 

consideration  of  KR    15198.  a  bill  to  am^^^  .      ,        ,      ^^^^         k,-  date  of  the  1966  change  In  the  definition  of 

section  302(c    of  the  Labor-Management  Re-  under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public  earned  Income  for  purposes  of  pension  plans 

latlons  Act.  1947    to  permit  employer  con-  bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and  of  self-employed  individuals;   to  the  Com- 

'mlttee  or  Joint  board  empowered  to  Interpret                By  Mr.  BROOMFIEU. :  ^'o^.JJ^^^s.  'otl^^TolegZ. 

rnrr^^pt°^No.°K:'He?eSto?heH^o^;  StL^s  L'X  to  Zlftr^CSeJ VjS  Mr^    Wv.^,    Mr.    Hicks,    and  ^Mr. 

Pnipnrtnr  tions  required  to  be  answered  under  penalty  adams)  .                      .  ^      ^           ^, 

jS^  DkANEY;  Committee  on  Rules.  House  of  law  In  the  decennial  censuses  of  popula-  ,  «f  :^^f .5*,A,^"1  ^^^^^ 

p^^iiitinniais  Resolution  nrovldine  for  the  tlon,  unemployment,   and  housing,   and  for  27  of  the  Merchant  Manne  Act.  1920    to  the 

^XrariofofSl5758TX  to  amend  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Post  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and   Fish- 

the  Public  Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  extend  Office  and  Civil  Service.  enes.        ^^^  patmAN- 

and  improve  the  provisions  relating  to  re-         „_^y  ?J^-  ^^f^  provide  for  the  es-  H.R.  18255'.  A  bill  toestablUh  an  advisory 

rrSaS^g^^rf^/hraltTormSltor;  tagiJht^JSVthrNa^loC^f  S'atSn  for  -^:T.ltZrr:.TTlSrX:iS 

^^^s.^T'i^^^i^a^^  ^!rr:^.^^^!^^^^  ^B^BB^^B^^- 

SrRrrerto^rH=°c1?etidT-  ^°  T.^^Af^or'^ ''' '''-'''^' '^  ^^-  ^'^^^Tr^S^^S^ThtlL^elf  and  Mr. 

Mr.  DELANEY:  Committee  on  Rules.  House  By  Mr.  HAGAN:                           »^     ,  ti  b    i  bo^  a  wu  to  amend  the  Vocational 

Resolution  1236.  Resolution  providing  for  the  H.R.  18243.  A  bill  to  authortee  a  study  for  H;^-  18256^A  ^'"^^""^"V^  ";* ot^Ter  pSr- 

consideration  of  H  R   16903   a  bill  to  provide  a  waterway  connecting  the  Savannah   and  Education  Act  of  1963,  and  for  otner  pur 

certain  Tn^Lses  in  anZtlesp^^^^^^  Tennessee   Rivers,   and^or   other   purposes;  poses;   to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 

the  Foreign  Service  retirement  and  disabll-  to    *^«    ^^^^^^^^   °^ . ^"*'^''=    ^°'^-  "^S.  i8257.  A  bill  to  amend  section  222(a) 

ity  fund,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  By  Mr.  HORTON.             ^    ^^      „  ^,.  /«\    ^V   th*   Fronomlc    OoDortunltv    Act   of 

1601).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar.  H.R.  18244.  A   bill    to   amend   the   Public  |^>    °',  ^^l,^^    to  futC-lL  ^dmona 

"ir    SISK:    Committee   on   Rules.   House  Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  extend  and  im-  Jf«*//„/'^";^^^'   *?J^*-^_^^^^ 

Resolution  1237  Resolution  providing  for  the  prove  the  provisions  relating  to  regional  med-  '^^^''^'^^^Zt^onE^c^Snl^a 

consideration  of  H.R.  17134,  a  bill  to  author-  leal  programs,  to  extend  the  authorization  ices,    to  the  Committee  on  t,ducanon  ana 

ize  appropriation*  for  the  fiscal  years  1970  of  grants  for  health  of  migratory  agricul-  i^oor.             pnTinrK- 

and  1971  for  the  construction  of  ceri;ain  high-  tural  workers,  to  provide  for  specialized  fa-  By  Mr  POIf  O^K . 

ways  in  accordance  with  title  23  of  the  united  cllltles  for  alcoholics  and  narcotic  addicts,  H.R.  18258.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
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FlTMrmt  Act  to  prohibit  the  u»e  in  the  com- 
mlsalon  ot  certain  crimes  of  nrearma  trans- 
ported in  Interstate  commerce;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and   Means. 

By  Mr  ROTH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Don  H. 

Ci.AUS«N.   Mr.   Fascill.   Mr.   Fm-TON 

of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  McCloet,  and 

Mr.  Matsunaga  i  : 

HR.    18259    A  bill   to  create  a  catalog  of 

Federal   assistance  programs,  and   for  other 

purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 

Operations. 

By    Mr.    SAYLOR    (for    himself.    Mr. 

AspiNALL.  Mr.  BtTBTON  of  CaUfomU. 

Mr    BnaroN  of  Utah,   Mr    Edmono- 

soN.     Mr     FoL«T,     Mr     Hansen     of 

Idaho.  Mr.  Hosmxx.  Mr.  Johnson  of 

California,     Mr     KASTtNMiKm.    Mr. 

Mr  Kazbn.  Mr  Kbb.  Mr  Kvpfwman. 

Mr   Ktl.  Mr.  McClu««.  Mr   Mo«ton, 

Mr.    Pollock,     Mr     Rbineck*.    Mr 

Rtan.  Mr.  Tatlo*.  Mr   Ttnnet.  Mr. 

Udall.  and  Mr.  WHm)  : 

H  R    18260   A  bill  to  provide  for  a  naUonal 

scenic  rivers  system,  and  for  other  purposes; 

to   the   Committee  on   Interior   and   Insular 

Affairs. 

By  Mr  DELLENBACK: 
H.J.  R«a-  1377.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
thaPrwUiMit  to  proclaim  August  11.  1968.  as 
"Family  Reunion  Day";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  KYL: 
H.J.  Res.  1378.  Joint  resoluUon  establishing 
criteria  for  issuing  permits  to  uUllze  naUonal 
parks  in  the  Nation's  Capital:   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
H  Res.  1'239.  ReaoliiUon  authorizing  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  RepresentaUves  to 
appoint  a  special  committee  to  Investigate 
and  report  on  campaign  expenditures  of  can- 
didates for  the  House  of  Representatives:  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 


payments  to  nonresidents;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

357  By  the  SPEAKER  a  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  relative 
to  the  status  of  Fort  PoU.  La.;  to  the  Com- 
mliiee  on  Armed  Services 

358  Also,  a  Memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Michigan,   relative   to  welfare 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr   ADDABBO: 

HR    18261     A  bill   for   the  relief  of   Anna 
Fodera:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr     BROYHILL    of    Virginia    iby 
request »  ■ 

HR  18262  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Edith  Arbogast  and  her  children.  Edward  Lee 
Arbog.xst.  and  Harold  Leroy  Arbogast;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H  R  18263  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wllfrled 
K.  Byl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H  R     18264    A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Ha>-rl 

Serafettln    Yuruten.    his    wife.    Perra    Orat 

Yuruten.     and     their     child.     Mine     Patma 

Yuruten:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr  COWOER: 

H  R.  18265.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Crlspulo 
Chan  Manubay  and  his  wife.  Felicia  Ng  Man- 
ubay  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 

H  R.  18266.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  David 
E.  Alter  HI.  and  his  parents.  Mr  and  Mrs. 
David  E.  Alter.  Jr  :  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 

H  R  18267.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Leonda  B  Oarcla:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

H  R.  18268.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hannah 
MorelnU;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  FINO: 

H  R  18269  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs  Tajl 
Eshraghl:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  18270  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lldla 
Tagllaferro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 

HR.  18271.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Rueben 
Rosen;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    JOELSON: 

H.B.  18272.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sister 
Amelia  Callegarln:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H  R.  18273.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rosa 
Carnemolla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


By  Mr.  MOORE: 

H  R.  18274.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Man- 
uel E.  Tayko;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 
H  R.  18276.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vlncenzo 
Dl  Pasquale;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

■     By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
H  R  18276.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joao  De 
Quadros;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr  PELLY: 
H  R.  18277.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rosendo 
J.  Franada;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 

HJi.   18278.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elena 
P.  Vllorla:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
ByMr.  REES: 
HR.  18279.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mr 
Natan  Sztark;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr   ROSTENKOWSKI: 
HR.  18280.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Pelzbleta 
Neterowtcz:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Bv  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
HR.  18281.  A    bin    for    the    relief    of    Deo 
Obldos  German  and  Charlto  Ortiz  German; 
to   the   Committee  on    the   Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  iiUe  XXII,  petition.* 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk  s  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

361.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Yap  Islands  Legislature,  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands.  Colonla.  Yap,  relative  to 
commending  the  Honorable  Patst  T.  Mwk; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

362  Also,  petition  of  the  city  council. 
Philadelphia.  Pa  ,  relative  to  the  designation 
of  Flag  Day  as  a  national  legal  holiday;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

363.  Also,  petition  of  the  Commission  of  the 
City  of  Miami.  Fla..  relative  to  regulating  the 
importation  into  the  United  States  of  poi- 
sonous frogs  and  other  similar  species  and 
animals;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  „    „   , 

364  Also,  petition  of  Mrs.  Leonor  R  Puig. 
Westhampton  Beach.  NY.,  relative  to  an  Im- 
migration matter;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlclarjv 
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SESATE—Monday,  July  1,  1968 


The  Senate  met  at  12  noon,  and  waa 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  DX)..  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Our  Father.  God.  again  with  the  mira- 
cle of  dawn  has  come  the  gift  of  a  new 
dav  With  contrition  for  past  failures, 
may  no  vain  regrets  keep  us  from  seizing 
the  challenge  of  each  new  day  as  we  hear 
the  angel  of  the  morning  declare — 
•Each  night  I  burn  the  records  of  the 

Each  sunrise  every  soul  is  born  again. 

And  so  through  sleep  and  darkness 
safely  brought,  restored  to  life  and  pow- 
er and  thought,  we  would  each  face  this 
fresh  chance  with  the  glorious  conscious- 
ness, 'I  am  with  Thee.' 

Even  in  the  heat  and  burden  of  day- 
lighfs  tasks  and  of  evening  weariness,  let 
not  our  strength  fail  nor  our  vision  fade. 

In  the  midst  of  all  that  besets  us.  make 
us  patient  suid  considerate  of  one  an- 


other in  the  fret  and  Jar  of  human  con- 
tacts, remembering  that  even  in  the  glare 
of  public  gaze,  each  fights  a  hard  battle 
and  walks  a  lonely  way. 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  the  One  who 
in  a  dark  garden  trod  the  winepress 
alone.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day. June  28,  1968.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING   TRANSACTION    OF    ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of   routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WAIVER  OP  CALL  OF  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
legislative  calendar,  under  rule  Vin.  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 


ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Nos.  1316  and  1317. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHY 

WEEK 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  181)  to 
authorize  the  President  to  designate  the 
week  of  August  4  through  August  10. 
1968.  as  "Professional  Photography 
Week"  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.J.   RES.   181 

Whereas  professional  photography  Is  vital 
to  the  economy  and  Welfare  of  our  Nation, 
touching  upon  every  aspect  of  this  coun- 
try's economic,  scientific,  industrial,  and 
family  life; 

Whereas  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
men  and  women  are  engaged  In  the  prac- 
tice of  professional  photography; 

Whereas  a  bllllon-dollar  Industry  Is  gen- 
erated and  supported  by  the  activities  of 
the  professional  photographer: 

Whereas  the  work  of  the  professional  pho- 
tographer Is  used  by  Industry  In  product 
design,  research,  manufacture,  the  promo- 
tion of  safety,  training,  purchasing,  ana 
sales: 

Whereas  professional  photography  com- 
municates and  educates  and  Illustrates  In 
advertising.  In  our  courts,  on  our  farms; 

Whereas  In  our  reach  toward  outer  space. 
in  our  search  of  the  oceans'  depth,  and  In 
research  In  our  hospitals  and  laboratories 
throughout  the  land  the  professional  pho- 
tographer serves  the  cause  of  science; 

Whereas  the  professional  photographer 
records  history  for  our  edification  today  and 
the  benefit  of  our  posterity; 

Whereas  professional  photography  as  an 
art  form  enriched  the  cultural  life  of  Amer- 
ica: and 

Whereas  professional  photography  con- 
tinues In  Its  traditional  role  of  remembrance 
and  recording  those  we  love:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  united  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  as  a  tribute  to 
the  professional  photographer  and  his  many 
works  and  in  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  professional  photography  In  our  life  to- 
day and  in  America's  future,  the  President 
Is  authorized  to  issue  a  proclamation  des- 
ignating the  week  beginning  August  4 
through  August  10.  1968.  as  "Professional 
Photography  Week."  and  calling  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
week  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activi- 
ties. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  1316).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  joint  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

PUBPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  Joint  resolution  is  to 
authorize  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  issue  a  proclamation  designating  the  week 
beginning  August  4  through  August  10.  1968. 
as  "Professional  Photography  Week." 

STATEMENT 

The  work  of  the  professional  photographer 
today  touches  every  facet  of  American  life, 
from  the  neighborhood  and  town  portrait 
photographer  to  the  commercial  photog- 
rapher through  the  industrial  photographer, 
who  are  all  an  Integral  part  of  the  economy 
of  this  country. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are  more 
than  150.000  American  men  and  women  en- 


gaged in  the  practice  of  professional  photog- 
raphy. A  like  number  supports  the  profes- 
sional photographer  In  positions  such  as 
studio  receptionists,  prop  men.  laboratory  as- 
sistants, and  so  forth. 

The  Professional  Photographers  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc.,  the  oldest  and  largest  association 
of  professional  photographers  In  the  United 
States  In  conjunction  with  Its  affiliated  as- 
sociations comprising  142  local.  State,  and 
regional  professional  photographic  organiza- 
tions. Is  of  the  view  that  calling  attention 
to  professional  photography  and  its  contri- 
bution to  our  citizens  and  our  Government. 
would  fittingly  be  signaled  by  the  establish- 
ment  of  Professional   Photography  Week. 

The  committee  Is  of  the  opinion  that  this 
resolution  has  a  meritorious  purpose  by  call- 
ing the  attention  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  professional  photography  and  Its 
contributions  to  the  cultural  life  of  America, 
and  that  the  designation  of  the  week  of  Au- 
gust 4  through  August  10.  1968.  as  "Profes- 
sional Photography  Week"  would  be  most 
appropriate. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  recommends 
favorable  consideration  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  181,  without  amendment. 


House  as  a  time  of  domestic  tranquillity  and 
peace  Internationally,  an  era  of  calm  and 
quiet  when  the  Elsenhower  personality  gave 
this  country  peace  and  progress. 

The  committee  believes  It  highly  appro- 
priate in  this  present  time  of  turmoil  for 
America  that  the  Congress  enact  a  resohitlon 
honoring  Dwlght  David  Elsenhower  for  his 
Rreat  service  to  the  Nation,  both  as  a  military 
leader  and  as  President 

The  committee,  therefore,  is  of  the  opinion 
that  this  resolution  has  a  meritorious  pur- 
pose, and  accordingly,  recommends  favorable 
consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolution  1302. 
without  amendment. 


SALUTE  TO  EISENHOWER  WEEK 
The  joint  resolution  iH.J.  Res.  1302) 
to  authorize  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  designating  the  week  of 
October  13,  1968.  as  "Salute  to  Eisen- 
hower Week"  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 

passed. 

H.J.  Res.  1302 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion designating  the  week  of  October  13. 
1968,  as  "Salute  to  Elsenhower  Week",  and 
calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  observe  such  week  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  1336).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  joint  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  joint  resolution  Is  to 
authorize  and  request  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  week  of  October  13,  1968,  as 
"Salute  to  Elsenhower  Week."  and  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve such  week  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
and  activities. 

STATEMENT 

Dwlght  David  Elsenhower  was  bom  on 
October  14,  1890,  and  on  October  14.  1968. 
will  celebrate  his  78th  birthday. 

Pew  men  In  history  have  served  their  coun- 
try and  the  world  as  well.  As  Supreme  Com- 
mander of  the  Allied  Expeditionary  Forces  in 
World  War  II.  his  leadership,  resolution,  and 
personal  courage  guided  us  to  victory  and 
peace.  In  1952,  he  assumed  a  leading  role  In 
writing  the  history  of  our  country  as  the 
34th  President  of  the  United  States. 

Dtirlng  the  8  years  as  President.  America 
was  a  unified  Nation.  He  guided  the  Congress 
In  enacting  the  first  major  civil  rights  bill 
In  this  country,  which  opened  the  polling 
booths  to  all  races. 

He  assumed  his  role  as  Commander  In 
Chief  In  time  of  war  and  left  that  post  in 
time  of  peace. 

Americans  today  nostalgically  look  back 
upon   the    Elsenhower   years   In   the   White 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  STRIVES  FOR 
DISARMAMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  a  White  House 
ceremony  this  morning.  President  John- 
son put  his  signature  on  the  Nuclear  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty,  recently  endorsed 
by  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly. 

This  treaty  is  designed  to  halt  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons  to  nations  that 
do  not  presently  possess  these  weapons. 

Obviously,  a  world  with  fewer  nuclear 
nations  would  be  a  safer  world.  In  his  re- 
marks, the  President  also  made  a  very 
encouraging  announcement.  The  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  have  agreed 
to  begin  talks  aimed  at  reducing  strategic 
nuclear  weapons  systems  and  defensive 
systems  against  ballistic  weapons. 

The  purpose  of  these  talks,  among 
other  things,  would  be  to  seek  a  halt  to 
the  ever-spiraling  escalation  of  missile 
system,  coimtermissile  system,  counter- 
counter-missile  system,  ad  infinitum, 
with  neither  nation  achieving  any  more 
national  security  for  itself  at  any  level 
of  the  race.  I  congratulate  the  President 
on  his  patient  efforts  to  achieve  these 
talks,  and  I  acknowledge  the  sensibility 
of  the  Soviets  in  recognizing  their  own 
self-interests  in  starting  such  talks.  The 
world  can  breathe  the  fresh  air  of  new 
hope  today. 


THE  lOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
AMERICANS  FOR  CONSTITUTION- 
AL ACTION 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  June  27, 
1968,  was  the  10th  anniversary  of  the 
Americans  for  Constitutional  Action.  I 
would  like  to  take  a  few  moments  to  rec- 
ognize its  good  works  and  commend  the 
officials  and  workers  who  have  been  dili- 
gent in  their  efforts  to  produce  accurate 
and  worthwhile  information  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  overall  workings  of  our 
political  system  and  the  success  of  our 
constitutional  government. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  next  10  years 
will  bring  even  greater  effort  on  the  part 
of  this  splendid  organization,  and  that  it 
will  be  marked  with  even  greater  suc- 
cesses than  those  they  have  enjoyed  over 
the  last  decade. 


THE  PRESIDENT  ANNOUNCES  A 
HOPEFUL  FURTHER  STEP  IN  WIN- 
NING NUCLEAR  DISARMAMENT 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
month  of  July  has  had  an  auspicious 
beginning  for  our  land  and  for  the  world. 
Our  month  of  national  independence  has 
seen  a  real  step  toward  a  world  that  can 
be  free  from  fear. 
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I  have  Just  come  from  the  White 
House  where  I  watched  President  John- 
son sign   the  Nuclear  Nonproliferatlon 

TrMity-  ._    ,«»- 

My  mind  went  back  to  May  17.  1966. 

when  the  Senate  approved  my  resolution 
to  support  the  President  in  this  very 
effort  to  stem  the    nuclear  club." 

The  vote  that  day  was  84  to  0  and 
today's  signing  Is  its  fulfillment.  This  is 
Indeed  a  hopeful  step.  For  it  is  one  of 
the  worlds  most  urgent  priorities  that 
we  find  ways  to  end  the  dangerous  stock- 
piling of  deadly  weapons. 

And  my  memory  went  back  to  August 
5,  1963.  and  the  signing  of  the  Nuclear 
Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  at  Moscow.  I 
was  proud  to  be  there  for  the  signing 
and  proud  to  work  for  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty— as  the  Senate  on  September 
24.  1963.  approved  it  by  a  vote  of  80  to  19. 
My  goal,  my  dream,  my  ideal  through- 
out my  Senate  years  has  been  'atoms 
for  peace  "  My  every  vote  has  been  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  security 
of  our  country— adjusting  against  the 
aggressfdns  and  adamancy  of  a  potential 
enemy— while  making  every  move  to  re- 
store sanity  to  this  world  from  our 
position  of  strength  and  from  our  spirit 
of  concession  and  cooperation. 

For  more  than  4  years.  President  John- 
son has  urged  the  Soviet  Union  to  Join 
with  the  United  States  in  disarmament 
talks  concerning  strategic  weapons.  The 
President's  leadership  and  persistence 
has  finally  met  with  a  positive  response 
from  the  other  side.  And  In  his  address 
today,  the  President  announced  that  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  will 
soon  meet  to  discuss  limiting  and  reduc- 
ing offensive  and  defensive  missile 
systems. 

No  one  can  say  at  this  time  whether 
this  Initiative  will  result  in  a  major  step 
forward,  but  there  is  a  good  reason  for 
hoping  that  President  Johnsons  efforts 
have  struck  a  responsive  chord  in  Mos- 
cow, and  that  the  world  may  be  edging 
a  little  closer  to  freedom  from  the  fear 
of  nuclear  war. 

Certainly,  no  legacy  that  Lyndon 
Johnson  could  leave  behind  would  be 
more  Important  than  real  progress  in 
nuclear  disarmament.  I  salute  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  efforts  and  I  hope  and  pray 
that  they  will  be  successful. 


and  wildlife  from  the  us«  of  InsecUcldes. 
herbicides,  funglcldee,  and  other  pesticides: 

H  R.  17268  An  act  to  amend  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  and 

S.J.  Res.  185.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  August  11.  1968,  as 
•  PantUly  Reunion  Day." 


B«  It  Further  Resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
Resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  members 
of  the  Louisiana  delegation  In  the  Congress 
of    the   United    States. 

John    S.    Garbett. 
Speaker  of  the  House  o/  Representatives. 
C.  C.  Aycock, 
Lieutenant    Governor    and    President 
of  the  Senate. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By    the    PRESIDING    OFFICER    (Mr. 
Bake*  in  the  chair)  : 

Resolutions  of  various  foreign  govern- 
ments extending  condolences  on  the  death 
of  Honorable  Robert  F.  Kennedy:  to  the 
Commlteee  on  Foreign  Relation*. 

The  petition  of  Ken  Ortbek.  of  Lakewood, 
Ohio,  remonstrating  against  the  enactment 
of  gun  control  legislation:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

Resolutions  of  sundry  persons  and  local 
government*  In  the  United  States  extending 
condolences  on  the  death  of  Honorable  Rob- 
ert P.  Kehinedy:  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tion: 

H.R.  5404.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950  to  make 
changes  and  Improvements  In  the  organiza- 
tion and  operation  of  the  Foundation,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  6279.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  collec- 
tion, compilation,  critical  evaluation,  publi- 
cation, and  sale  of  standard  reference  data; 

H jl.  15979.  An  act  to  amend  secUon  2  of 
the  act  of  Au«u*t  1.  1958.  as  amended,  in 
ordK  to  prevent  or  minimize  Injury  to  fish 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  OF  THE 

LEGISLATURE  OF  THE  STATE  OF 

LOUISIANA 

Mr.  EIXENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  concurrent  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Louisiana,  relating  to  commending 
veterans  of  Vietnam  and  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  presently  serving  in  Viet- 
nam.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  concurrent  resolution  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  134 

A  concurrent  resolution  relative  to  com- 
mending veterans  of  Vietnam  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  presently  serving 
in  Vietnam 

Whereas,  the  veterans  of  World  War  I. 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict  have 
been  commended  for  the  many  sacrifices 
they  have  made  in  support  of  the  American 
way  of  life,  and  In  furtherance  of  peace  In 
the  world:  and 

Whereas,  the  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict likewise  have  contributed  to  the  further- 
ance of  the  cause  of  world  peace;  and 

Whereas,  many  young  men  and  women  in 
the  United  States  service  who  are  now  in 
Vietnam  continue  to  defend  the  principles 
of  peace  and  Independence;  and 

Whereas,  while  lives  are  being  lost  and 
many  sacrifices  are  being  made,  there  exists 
in  the  United  States  a  group  of  persons  who 
In  defiance  of  the  principles  of  the  Viet- 
nam confilct  openly  and  In  public  burn  and 
destroy  the  draft  cards  which  have  been  is- 
sued to  them  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment. 

Therefore,  be  It  reeolved  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
sUte  of  Louisiana,  the  Senate  thereof  con- 
curring, that  the  veterans  of  Vietnam  and 
the  men  and  women  serving  In  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  SUtes  In  Vietnam  are 
hereby  commended  for  the  herlolc  and  brave 
roles  performed  In  furtherance  of  the  world 
efforta  toward  peace  and  Independence. 

Be  It  Further  Resolved  that  those  persons 
In  the  United  States  who  choose  to  defy  the 
principles  of  the  Vietnam  conflict  by  pub- 
licly burning  and  destroying  their  draft 
cards  are  hereby  condemned  and  held  In 
contempt. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  2715.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  dlsposl- 
tlon  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judgment 
in  favor  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation  or  Tribe  ut 
Oklahoma,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept 
No.  1344); 

S.  3620.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dlspoi-l- 
tion  of  judgment  funds  on  deposit  to  tlie 
credit  of  the  Quechan  Tribe  of  the  Fort  Yun.A 
Reservation,  Calif..  In  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission docket  No.  319.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  1345);  and 

S.  3621.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  disposition 
of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  judgment  m 
favor  of  the  Muckleshoot  Tribe  of  Indians  .n 
Indian  Claims  Commission  docket  No.  98, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1346). 

By  Mr.  ALLOTT.  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  3575.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  engage  In  feasibility  in- 
vestigations of  certain  water  resource  de- 
velopments  (Rept.  No.  1347). 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  1764.  A  bin  to  repeal  section  7  of  the 
act  of  August  9.  1964  (60  SUt.  968)  (Rept. 
No.  1348). 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  ..n 
amendment: 

H.R.  9098.  An  act  to  revise  the  boundaries 
of  the  Badlands  National  Monument  In  the 
SUte  of  South  Dakota,  to  authorize  exchai.se 
of  land  mutually  beneficial  to  the  Ogl  .la 
Sioux  Tribe  and  the  United  States,  and  :<>: 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1349). 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE  (for  Mr.  Baktletti. 
from  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  with 
amendments : 

HH.  18038.  An  act  making  approprlatloiis 
for  the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Jime  30,  1969,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  1350). 

By  Mr.  MONRONEY.  from  the  Committee 
on  Post  OfQce  and  Civil  Service,  with  ..:. 
amendment : 

H.R.  14935.  An  act  to  amend  title  i9. 
United  States  Code,  to  regulate  the  maiUng 
of  master  keys  for  motor  vehicle  ignition 
switches,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
1352). 

By  Mr.  MONRONEY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  without  amendment: 

Hit.  3400.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  require  aircraft  noise 
abatement  regulation,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  1353). 

By  Mr.  MONRONEY.  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce;  with  an  amendment. 

8. 3666.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
Uon  Act  of  1968  with  reapect  to  the  deflnlUon 
of  "supplemental  air  transportation,"  ai.d 
fc  other  purpose*  (Rept.  No.  1364);  and 

S.  3641.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  Federal 
assistance  in  connection  with  the  construc- 
tion, alteration,  or  improvement  of  air  car- 
rier and  general  purpose  airports,  airport 
terminals,  and  related  faculties,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  1365). 


INVESTMENT      COMPANY      AMEND- 
MENT  ACT  OF    1968— REPORT  OF 
A  COMMITTEE— MINORITY  VIEWS 
iS.    REPT.    NO.    13511 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, at  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama     I  Mr.    SparkmanI.    from    the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
I   report  favorably   an  original  bill   <S. 
3724 1    to  amend   the  Investment  Com- 
pany Act  of  1940  and  the  Investment  Ad- 
visers Act  of  1940  to  define  the  equitable 
standards    governing    relationships    be- 
tween investment  companies  and  their 
investment  advisei-s  and   principal  un- 
derwriters, and  for  other  purposes,  and 
I  submit  a  report  thereon.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  report  be  print- 
ed  together  with  minority  views. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  the  bill  will 
be  placed  on  the  calendar:  and,  without 
objection,  the  report  will  be  printed,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

PRINTING  OF  INTERIM  REPORT  ON 
BEAR  CREEK  BASIN,  SOUTH 
PLATTE  RIVER  AND  TRIBUTARIES. 
COLORADO.  WYOMING,  AND  NE- 
BRASKA 'S.  DOC.  NO.  87) 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  pre- 
sent a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Armv.  transmitting  a  report  dated  Jan- 
uary 15.  1968,  from  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers. Department  of  the  Army,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  illustra- 
tions, on  an  interim  report  on  Bear 
Creek  Basin,  South  Platte  River  and 
tributaries,  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  Ne- 
bra.ska,  requested  by  a  resolution  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  U.S.  Senate, 
adopted  June  14,  1956.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  report  be  printed  as  a 
Senate  document,  with  illustrations,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


neers.  Department  of  the  Army,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  illustra- 
tions, on  an  interim  report  on  Cooper 
River.  S.C. — shoaling  in  Charleston  Har- 
bor— requested  by  a  resolution  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  U.S.  Senate, 
adopted  June  6,  1960.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  report  be  printed  as  a 
Senate  document,  with  illustrations,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  FILING 
REPORT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  be  authorized 
to  have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file  its 
reports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


BILLS    AND    A    JOINT    RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


PRINTING  OF  REPORT  ON  TANANA 
RIVER  BASIN  AT  FAIRBANKS, 
ALASKA  iS.  DOC.  NO.  89) 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  pre- 
sent a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  report  dated  June 
3.  1968,  from  the  Chief  of  En^iineers,  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  together  with  ac- 
companying papers  and  illustrations,  on 
Tanana  River  Basin  at  Fairbanks,  Alas- 
ka, requested  by  a  resolution  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  U.S.  Senate, 
adopted  January  6.  1965.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  report  be  printed 
as  a  Senate  document,  with  illustrations, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRINTING  OF  INTERIM  REPORT  ON 
COOPER  RIVER.  S.C.  <S.  DOC. 
NO.  88  > 

Mr.    RANDOLPH.    Mr.    President,    I 
present  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
AiTOy.  transmitting  a  report  dated  De- 
cember 1968,  from  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
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Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Jordan     of     North     Carolina.      Mr. 
Spong.     Mr.     MONRONEY.     and     Mr. 
Harris)  : 
S.3711.  A  bin  to  establish  a  new  market- 
ing program  for  peanuts:   to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Talmadge  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading,  i 
Bv  Mr.  TALMADGE: 
S.  3712.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Basile 
Chrlstoforou.  his  wife.  Alexandra  Chrlsto- 
forou,  and  child.  Chrystine  Chrlstoforou: 
Telemaque  A.  Kavadas.  his  wife,  Evagelia 
Chrlstidou  Kavadas.  and  child,  Akrlvoula 
Kavadas:  and  John  Poulakis:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN  (by  request): 
S.  3713.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trademark 
Act  of  1946  to  provide  an  exemption  from, 
the  restrictions  of  the  trademark  laws,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McClellan  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  SMATHERS  (by  request)  : 
S.  3714.  A  bill  to  amend  section  409  of  part 
IV  of  the  Interstate  Ccmmerce  Act.  as 
amended,  to  authorize  contracts  between 
freight  forwarders  and  railroads;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Bv  Mr.  BREWSTER: 
S.   3715.    A   bill    for   the   relief   of   Cheong 
Cheng;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  NELSON : 
S    3716    A  bill  :or  the  relief  of  Fo  Kwan 
Pun.  Hau  Fan  Ip.  Yuk  Wo  Chan.  Yuk  Shui 
Chan,  Lot   King  Man.  Yuk  Lam  Chan,  Kok 
Jam  Poo:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  3717.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Paolo  BUleci:  and 

S.  3718.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Telesfora  de- 
Leon  Parras;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  BREWSTER: 
S.  3719.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Kwok  Che- 
ung Tsol;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
BvMr.  BAKER: 
S.  3720.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Heiu:y  B. 
Rodrigues:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S  3721.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  proceed  with  loans  to  cer- 
tain   organizations:    to    the    Committee    on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Moss  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
•A  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (for  Mr. 
Magnuson  )  : 
S.  3722.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bark  Poon 
Chang:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  CLARK : 
S.  3723.   A  bill  to  provide   for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  cemetery,  to  be  known 
as  the  Robert  F  Kennedy  National  Cemetery, 
on  certain  designated  lands  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Clark,  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading. ) 

By  Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (for 
Mr.  Sparkman  )  : 
S.  3724.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  and  the  Investment 
Advisers  Act  of  1940  to  define  the  equitable 
standards  governing  relationships  between 
investment  companies  and  their  investment 
advisers  and  principal  underwriters,  and  for 
other  purpo.ses. 

(See  reference  to  the  above  bill  when  re- 
ported by  Mr.  Sparkman.  which  appears  un- 
der the  heading  "Reports  of  Committees.") 
BvMr.  MONRONEY: 
S  3725.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  authority  of 
U.S.  ix)stal  inspectors  to  serve  warrants,  issue 
subpoenas,  and  make  arrests  without  war- 
rant for  certain  offenses  against  the  United 
States:   and 

S  3726.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  postal  moderni- 
zation: to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Monronev  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings  ) 

By    Mr.    SMATHERS     (for    Mr     East- 
land) : 
S.J.  Res.  185.  Joint  resolution  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  to  Maria  Mer- 
cedes   Riewerts:    to   the   Committee    on    the 
Judiciarv. 


S.  3711— INTRODUCTION  OF  PEANUT 
MARKETING   ACT  OF   1968 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce today  for  myself,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  I  Mr.  Jordan],  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Spong  1,  and 
the  Senator.';  from  Oklahoma  i  Mr.  Harris 
and  Mr.  Monroney  1 .  the  Peanut  Market- 
ing Act  of  1968. 

This  bill  reflects  months  of  study  by 
virtually  all  segments  of  the  peanut  in- 
dusti-y,  and  the  legislation  has  received 
substantial  widespread  support.  Peanut 
farmers,  shelters  and  end  users  have  been 
working  in  a  coordinated  effort  to  develop 
a  program  that  will  benefit  all  segments 
of  the  peanut  industry,  and  at  the  same 
time,  make  available  to  consumers  a 
quality  product  at  a  fair  price. 
'  In  attempting  to  develop  a  new  peanut 
price  support  program,  three  basic  re- 
quirements were  set  forth  that  had  to  be 
included  in  this  legislation. 

Those  requirements  were — 

First,  to  insure  adequate  supply  of 
high  quality  peanuts. 

Second,  to  increase  income  to  farmers. 

Third,  and  to  decrease  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram to  Government. 

The  legislation  that  I  propose  today 
fulfills  these  vital  requirements.  This 
act  includes  provisions  that  are  workable. 
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They  are  helpful  to  all  segments  of  the 
peanut  industry — growers,  shellers.  users 
of  the  end  product,  as  well  as  the  con- 
sumer. 

Segments  of  the  industry  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  study  this  proposed  act 
and  agree  that  it  sets  forth  a  practical 
program  that  will  be  beneficial  to  all  of 
them. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  also  studied  this  legislation  and 
agrees  that  the  programs  that  will  be 
developed  as  per  provisions  of  this  act 
are  workable  and  will  improve  the  pro- 
gram for  peanuts. 

For  a  number  of  years,  peanut  grow- 
ers— like  most  fanners — have  been 
caught  in  a  cost -price  squeeze.  They  are 
having  to  pay  more  and  more  to  produce 
their  product  and  to  purchase  the  neces- 
sary materiaLs  and  equipment  for  pro- 
duction, but  prices  they  receive  have 
steadily  declined.  It  has  been  more  than 
amply  demonstrated  that  peanut  farm- 
ers, if  they  are  to  remain  in  business, 
must  receive  an  increased  price  for  their 
product  and  a  greater  return  on  their 
investmeht 

In  general,  this  act  proposes  a  program 
to  give  farmers  their  own  choice  as  to  the 
acreage  that  they  will  produce,  at  a 
known  .support  price  at  various  levels  of 
production. 

The  mere  passage  of  this  legislation 
will  not  automatically  put  the  mechanics 
of  this  program  into  effect  It  must  first 
be  voted  on  by  peanut  farmers  in  a 
referendum. 

If  accepted,  the  bill  will  continue  sup- 
port to  producers  at  the  minimum  level 
of  75  percent  of  parity.  It  will  not  change 
the  national  mmimum  acreage  allotment 
of  1.610.000. 

The  mam  thrust  of  the  bill  provides  for 
a  certificate  program  under  which  peanut 
growers  would  receive  an  increase  of  1 
percent  parity  for  each  2-percent  de- 
crease m  olanted  acreage,  with  the 
desired  goal  of  adjusting  downward  the 
amount  of  olanted  acreage  to  desired 
levels,  and  to  improve  the  income  of 
farmers  who  make  such  adjustments. 

For  1968.  the  support  level  to  producers 
will  be  increased  to  80  percent  of  parity 
under  the  existing  program  without  the 
use  of  certificates. 

This  legislation  will  permit  farmers  to 
continue  to  produce  peanuts,  and  at  the 
same  time  allow  fair  returns  to  all  other 
segments  of  the  peanut  industry'.  And  it 
vriU  make  available  to  the  American  con- 
.sumer  one  of  the  finest  food  products  in 
the  world  at  a  ver>'  low  cost. 

I  urge  the  enactment  of  my  bill,  and 
hope  that  the  Congress  will  take  this  im- 
portant step  toward  insuring  peanut 
farmers  their  fair  share  of  the  national 
income. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
bill  and  the  section-by-section  analysis 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  refer- 
red: and.  without  objection,  the  bill  and 
analysis  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  S.  3711 1  to  establish  a  new 
marketing  program  for  peanuts,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Talmadce  ■  for  himself  and 
other  Senators  I .  was  received,  read  twice 


by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S    3711 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assernbled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Peanut  Marketing  Act  of 
1968". 

Sec.  2.  Subtitle  E  of  title  III  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amend- 
ed. IS  amended  to  read  as- follows: 
"SuerrrLt  E — Peanvt  Marketing  CtRTiriCATE 
Procram 

"LrCISI.ATIVE    FINOtNCS 

"Sec.  380a.  The  movement  of  peanuts  from 
producer  to  consumer  Is  preponderantly  in 
interstate  and  (oreign  commerce,  and  the 
small  quantity  of  peanuts  which  does  not 
move  In  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  af- 
fects such  commerce.  Unreasonably  low 
prices  of  peanuts  to  producers  impair  their 
purchasing  power  for  nonagrlcultural  prod- 
ucts. The  conditions  affecting  the  production 
of  peanuts  are  such  that  without  Federal  as- 
sistance, producers  cannot  effectively  pre- 
vent low  prices  for  peanuts  or  wide  fluctua- 
tions in  market  prices.  It  is  necessary  in  order 
to  assist  peanut  producers  in  obtaining  fair 
prices,  to  regulate  the  price  of  peanuts  In  the 
manner  provided  in  this  subtitle. 

"FARM     PEANUr     MARKETING    CERTirlCATES 

Sec  380b.  iiu  During  any  marketing  year 
for  which  .1  marketing  quota  is  in  effect  for 
peanuts,  beginning  with  the  marketing  year 
tor  peanuts  planted  in  the  calendar  year  1969. 
a  pe.inut  marketing  certificate  program  shall 
be  in  etfect  as  provided  in  this  subtitle.  The 
Secretary  sliall  provide  lor  the  issuance  of 
peanut  marketing  certificates  for  each  mar- 
keting year  for  which  a  peanut  marketing 
certificate  program  is  in  effect  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  producers  on  any  farm  with 
respect  to  which  certificates  are  issued  to  re- 
ceive, in  addition  to  any  other  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  peanuts,  an  amount  equal  to  the 
value  of  such  certificates.  The  certificates 
issued  for  any  farm  shall  be  on  the  actual 
production  of  farmers  stock  peanuts  har- 
vested on  the  farm:  Provided.  That  if  the 
Secretary  determines  that  because  of 
drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster  the 
quantity  of  peanuts  harvested  on  a  farm  is 
less  than  40  percent  of  the  quantity  obtained 
by  multiplying  the  farm  acreage  allotment 
by  the  normal  yield  of  peanuts  for  the  farm. 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  .-ulditlonal 
certificates  (or  the  larm  shall  be  issued  equal 
to  such  deficiency.  The  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide (or  the  sharing  of  peanut  marketing 
certificates  among  producers  on  the  farm  on 
the  basis  of  their  respective  shares  in  the 
pteanut  crop  produced  on  the  (arm.  or  the 
proceeds  therefrom,  except  as  otherwise  ap- 
proved under  the  regulations  issued  by  the 
secretary  Certificates  shall  not  be  issued  for 
peanuts  retained  (or  use  on  the  (arm  where 
grown.  The  Secretary  may  require  producers 
on  the  (arm  to  establish  their  actu.il  produc- 
tion of  (armers  stock  peanuts  harvested  on 
the  (arm  and  the  number  of  acres  on  which 
such  peanuts  were  harvested  as  a  condition 
to  issuing  part  or  all  of  the  certificates  (or 
the  (arm.  No  producer  shall  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive peanut  marketing  certificates  (or  any 
marketing  year  with  respect  to  any  (arm  ( I ) 
.IS  to  which  a  peanut  marketing  quota  pen- 
alty is  assessed  or  •2)  as  to  which  acreage 
allotments  and  marketing  quotas  for  peanuts 
.ire  not  applicable  under  section  3S9(b)  of 
this  .\ct  In  any  case  In  which  the  failure  of 
a  producer  to  comply  fully  with  the  terms 
.ind  conditions  of  the  program  formulated 
under  this  subtitle  precludes  the  issuance  of 
marketing  certificates,  the  Secretary  may. 
nevertheless,  issue  marketing  certificates  in 
such  amounts  as  he  determines  to  be  equi- 
table in  relation  to  the  seriousness  of  the  de- 
fault. 


Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 
for  the  purposes  of  establishing  future  State, 
county,  and  farm  acreage  allotments  under 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  provide  that  the 
reduction  in  acreage  of  peanuts  on  any  (arm 
up  to  20  percent  of  the  allotment  in  excess 
of  the  amount  of  the  reduction  required  to 
be  made  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  pea- 
nut marketing  certificates  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  acreage  devoted  to  peanuts. 

"VALUE    or    CERTIFICATES 

"Sec  380c.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  deter- 
mine and  proclaim  for  each  marketing  year, 
at  the  time  he  announces  the  level  of  price 
support  for  peanuts  under  section  108  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  (or 
the  crop  to  be  marketed  in  the  marketlne 
year  (or  which  the  determination  is  belnp 
made,  (1)  the  face  value  (per  ton  of  pea- 
nuts) o(  all  peanut  marketing  certificates, 
and  (2)  the  recommended  acreage  o(  pea- 
nuts, to  be  harvested  at  such  levels  as  he 
determines  can  be  expected  to  result  in  pro- 
duction o(  a  quantity  of  peanuts  needed  tc> 
provide  an  adequate  supply  o(  peanuts  for 
domestic  edible  use  and  for  commercial  seed 
plus  a  reasonable  reserve:  but  in  no  event 
shall  the  recommended  acreage  (or  the  1969 
marketing  year  be  less  than  85  percentum  i  i 
the  national  acreage  allotment,  nor  shall  the 
recommended  acreage  for  any  subsequent 
marketing  year  be  reduced  below  the  recom- 
mended acreage  (or  the  preceding  marketiiiL- 
year  by  more  than  an  additional  five  per 
centum  of  the  national  acreage  allotment 
The  recommended  acreage  shall  also  be  de- 
termined and  proclaimed  as  a  percentage  1 1 
the  national  peanut  acreage  allotment 
which  percentage  is  hereinafter  referred  to  a« 
"the  recommended  percentage".  The  face 
value  of  a  certificate  issued  to  any  producer 
shall  be — 

"111  not  less  than  one  per  centum  of  thf 
parity  price  (or  peanuts  for  each  two  per 
centum  by  which  the  recommended  percent- 
age is  less  than  100  per  centum,  in  the  case 
of  a  (arm  on  which  the  acreage  of  peanxits 
harvested  is,  as  a  percentage  o(  the  farm 
acreage  allotment,  equal  to  or  less  than  the 
recommended  percentage:  and 

"(2)  a  value  reduced  below  that  prescribed 
under  clause  1 1 )  on  such  a  scale  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  appropriate,  ;n  the  case  ti 
a  farm  on  which  the  acreage  of  peanuts  har- 
vested Is,  as  a  percentage  of  the  farm  acreage 
allotment,  in  excess  of  the  recommended 
percentage. 

Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  tf  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  the  preceding  provision.^, 
of  this  section  will  result  in  the  production 
of  peanuts  of  any  type  Inadequate  to  fill  the 
demand  for  such  peanuts  (or  domestic  edlblf 
use  and  (or  commercial  seed  during  the  mar- 
keting year,  he  shall  provide  for  the  i.ssuance 
o(  certificates,  at  the  (ace  value  (or  producers 
on  (aims  on  which  the  acreage  of  peantii.- 
harvested  Is  equal  to  or  less  than  the  recom- 
mended percentage,  on  the  actual  produc- 
tion of  peanuts  of  such  type  harvested  on  ,■ 
farm  on  such  acreage  as  he  determines  neces- 
sary to  assure  an  adequate  production  of  pea- 
nuts of  such  type.  The  face  value  i  per  ton 
of  peanuts)  of  marketing  certificates  .ic- 
quired  by  persons  engaged  in  the  cleaninu 
inshell  or  shelling  of  peanuts  shall  be  in  ;in 
amount  equivalent  to  5  per  centum  of  the 
parity  price  for  peanuts:  and,  beginning  with 
the  marketing  year  (or  peanuts  planted  in 
1970.  in  the  amount  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary, but  not  more  than  an  amount  equiva- 
lent to  1  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  in 
excess  of  the  face  value  of  certificates  for  the 
previous  marketing  year.  In  no  event  shall 
the  face  \alue  of  such  certificates  e,\ceed  an 
amount  equivalent  to  15  per  centum  o(  the 
parity  price  (or  peanuts.  The  cost  of  ,iny 
marketing  certificates  issued  to  producers  in 
excess  of  the  value  of  certificates  acquired  by 
persons  engaged  in  the  cleaning  inshell  or 
shelling  of  (armers  stock  peanuts  shall  be 
borne  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
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"(b)  Marketing  certificates  and  transfers 
thereof  shall  be  represented  by  such  docu- 
ments, marketing  cards,  records,  accounts, 
certifications,  or  other  statements  or  forms 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe, 

"MARKETING   RESTRICTIONS 

"Sec.  280d.  (a)  Marketing  certificates  shall 
be  transferable  only  in  accordance  with  reg- 
ulations pre-scribed  by  the  Secretary.  Any 
unused  certificates  legally  held  by  any  per- 
sons shall  be  purchased  by  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  if  tendered  to  the  Corporation 
f.ir  purchase  in  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

lb)   During  any  marketing  year  for  which 
a  peanut  marketing  certificate  program  is  in 
effect,   all   persons  engaged   in   the  cleaning 
inshell  or  shelling  of  (armers  stock  peanuts 
in  the  United  States   (except  as  hereinafter 
provided)  shall,  upon  receipt  of  peanuts  ac- 
quire  peanut   marketing   certificates   on   all 
1  armers  stock  peanuts  which  are  received  for 
use  in  the  production  of  cleaned  or  shelled 
peanuts  for  edible  or  seed  purposes  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  In  addition,  the  Sec- 
retary may  require  producers  who  dispose  of 
peaniits  either  before  or  after  their  cle.inlng 
or  shelling  for  use  as  seed  to  acquire  peanut 
marketing  certificate!  on  the  farmers  stock 
peanuts  so  used.  The  Secretary  shall   issue 
regulations  providing  for  refund  of  the  value 
of  certificates  ( 1 )   on  edible  quality  peanuts 
.sold   to   the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
pursuant  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion price  support  program,  and  (2)  on  (arm- 
er.'*  stock  peanuts  purchased  by  a  person  en- 
gaged in  the  cleaning  and  shelling  of  peanuts 
but    thereafter   marketed    as    farmers   stock 
pe.muts  solely   (or  crushing  or  export.  The 
Secretary  may  exempt  (rom  the  requiremeni.s 
o(  this  subsection  peanuts  cleaned  or  shelled 
Jor  use  on  the  farm  where  grown,  peanuus 
produced  by  a  State  or  agency  thereof  and 
cleaned  or  shelled   (Cr  use  by   the  State  or 
agency   thereof,   peanuts  cleaned   or  shelled 
(or  donation,  and  peanuts  cleaned  or  shelled 
lor  use  determined  by  the  Secretary   to  be 
noncommercial.   Marketing  certificates  shall 
be  valid  to  cover  only  farmers  stock  peanuts 
received  in   the  plant  or  warehouse  during 
The  marketing   year  with   respect   to   which 
they  are  issued  and  after  being  once  used  to 
cover  farmers  stock  peanuu  shall  be  void  and 
shall  be  disposed  of  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  Notwith- 
standing the  foregoing  provisions  hereof,  the 
Secretary  may  require  marketing  certificates 
issued  (or  any  marketing  year  to  be  acquired 
to  cover  farmers  stock  peanuts  received  on  or 
after  the  date  during  the  calendar  year  in 
which   peanuts   harve-sted   in  such   calendar 
year  begin  to  be  marketed  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  even  though  such  peanuts  are 
received  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  mar- 
keting year,  and   mnrketlng  certificates   for 
such  marketing  year  shall  be  valid  to  cover 
peanuts  received  on  or  after  the  date  so  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary. 

■(c)  Upon  the  giving  of  a  bond  or  other 
undertaking  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  to 
secure  the  purchase  of  and  payment  for  such 
rertiflcates  as  may  be  required,  and  subject 
to  such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  any 
person  required  to  have  marketing  certificates 
in  order  to  receive  farmers  stock  peanuts  may 
be  permitted  to  receive  such  peanuts  without 
having  first  acquired  marketing  certificates. 

ASSISTANCE  IN  PURCHASE  AND  SALE  OF  MARKET- 
ING certificates 
"Sec.  380e  For  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  marketing  certifi- 
cates, the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is 
authorized  to  issue,  buy.  and  sell  marketing 
(ertlftcates  in  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  Such  regulations 
mav  authorize  the  Corporation  to  Issue  and 
sell  certificates  In  excess  of  the  quantity  of 
certificates  which  it  purchases.  Such  regula- 
tions may  authorize  the  Corporation  in  the 
sale  of  marketing  certificates  to  charge,  in 


addition  to  the  face  value  thereof.  Interest 
(at  a  rate  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary) 
on  any  such  certificates  not  acquired  within 
the  time  specified  pursuant  to  this  subtitle. 

"AUTHORrrV     to    facilitate    TRANSmON 

"Sec.  380f.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
take  such  action  as  he  determines  to  be  neces- 
sary to  facilitate  the  transition  from  the  pro- 
gram currently  in  effect  for  peanuts  to  the 
program  provided  for  in  this  subtitle.  Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  this  sub- 
title, such  authority  shall  include,  but  shall 
not  be  limited  to,  the  authority  to  exempt 
all  or  a  portion  of  the  farmers  stock  peanuts 
or  peanuts  In  cleaned  or  shelled  form  in  the 
channels  of  trade  on  the  effective  date  of  the 
program  under  this  subtitle  from  the  mar- 
keting restrictions  in  subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 380d,  or  to  sell  certificates  to  persons 
covering  such  peanuts  at  such  prices  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine  Any  such  certifi- 
cates shall  be  Issued  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation. 


"REPORTS    AND    RECORDS 

"Sec.  380g.  Any  persons  cleaning  or  shell- 
ing peanuts,  any  exporter  and  warehouseman 
of  peanuts  In  farmers  stock,  or  cleaned  or 
shelled  form,  and  any  person  purchasing, 
selling,  or  otherwise  dealing  in  peanuts  or  In 
peanut  marketing  certificates  shall,  from 
time  to  time  on  request  of  the  Secretary, 
report  to  the  Secretary  such  Information  and 
keep  such  records  as  the  Secretary  finds  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
subtitle.  Such  "information  shall  i:e  reported 
and  such  records  shall  be  kept  in  such  man- 
ner as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe.  F'or  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  correctness  of 
any  report  made  or  record  kept,  or  of  obtain- 
ing information  required  to  be  furnished  in 
any  report,  but  not  so  furnished,  the  Secre- 
tary is  hereby  authorized  to  examine  such 
books,  papers,  records,  accounts,  correspon- 
dence, contracts,  documents  and  memoran- 
dums as  he  has  reason  to  believe  are  rele- 
vant and  are  within  the  control  of  such 
person 

"REGULATIONS 

"Sec.  380h.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle,  including 
but  not  limited  to  regulations  governing  the 
acquisition,  disposition,  or  handling  of  mar- 
keting certificates." 

Sec.  2.  Section  379i  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  inserting  in  subsection  (a)  after 
the  words  "subsection  (b)  of  section  379(d)" 
the  words  "or  subsection  (b)  of  section 
380d"; 

(2)  bv  changing  in  subsections  (b)  and 
(C)  the  Words  "this  subtitle"  to  read  "this 
subtitle  or  subtitle  E":  by  changing  the 
words  "by  section  379h"  to  read  "by  section 
379h  or  section  380g";  and  by  changing  the 
words  "of  marketing  certificates"  to  read  "of 
wheat  or  peanut  marketing  certificates";  and 

(3)  by  changing  in  subsection  (d)  the 
words  "any  marketing  certificate"  to  read 
"any  wheat  or  peanut  marketing  certificate". 

Sec.  3.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  359  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  is  amended  effective  beginning 
with  the  1969  crop  of  peanuts  by  deleting 
"(August  1-July  31 )"  from  the  first  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(July  1-June 
30)". 

Sec.  4  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  107  the  following  new  section; 

"Sec.  108.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  101  of  this  Act.  if  marketing  quotas 
and  a  peanut  marketing  certificate  program 
are  in  effect  for  the  crop,  price  support  (ex- 
cluding the  value  of  peanut  marketing  cer- 
tificates) shall  be  made  available  to  co- 
operators  through  loans  and  purchases  as 
follows;  (1)  for  the  1968  crop  at  the  level 
of  80   per  centum   of   the   parity   price   for 


peanuts,  and  (2)  for  the  1969  and  subsequent 
crops  of  peanuts  at  the  level  of  75  per 
centum  of  the  parity  price  for  peanuts.  Not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  sections  401 
(d)  and  406  of  this  Act,  the  level  of  price 
support  for  the  1969  and  subsequent  crops 
of  peanuts  shall  be  determined  and  an- 
nounced not  later  thaii  February  15  of  the 
calendar  year  in  which  the  marketing  year 
begins  for  the  crop  for  which  the  sup- 
port level  Is  being  determined." 

The  analysis,  presented  by  Mr  Tal- 
M.^DCE,  is  as  follows: 

Section  1  of  the  proposed  legislation  de- 
letes an  inactive  Subtitle  K  pertaining  to 
rice  marketing  certificates  and  substitutes 
the  following  sections  peruiining  to  peanut 
marketing  certificates.  The  rice  marketing 
certificate  program  was  enacted  in  1956,  but 
was  never  approved  by  farmers  in  ref- 
endum. 

Section  380a  provides  legislative  findings 
that  such  a  program  Is  Justifiable  and  is 
needed  to  assist  peanut  producers  In  obtain- 
ing fair  prices  for  their  product. 

Section  380b   provides   for   the   following: 

( 1 )  The  marketing  certificate  program  will 
be  in  effect  for  any  year  in  which  market- 
ing quotas  have  been  approved  by  producers. 

(2)  Eligible  producers  will  receive,  in  ad- 
dition to  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  peanuts, 
certificates  on  the  actual  production  of  farm- 
ers stock  peanuts  harvested  on  the  farm, 

(3)  In  case  of  crop  disaster,  certificates 
will  be  issued  on  the  quantity  by  which  ac- 
tual production  Is  less  than  40'  of  the  quan- 
tity obtained  by  multiplying  the  farm  acre- 
age allotment  Ijy  the  farm  normal  yield. 

(4)  Producers  on  a  (arm  will  receive  mar- 
keting certificates  on  the  ba.sis  their  respec- 
tive shares  of  the  crop  produced. 

(5)  Certificates  will  not  be  Issued  for  pea- 
nuts retained  for  use  on  the  farm  where 
grown. 

(6)  Proof  of  production  may  be  required 
prior  to  issuance  of  certificates. 

(7)  Certificates  will  not  be  Issued  for  pea- 
nuts prodviced  on  farms  for  which  a  peanut 
marketing  penalty  is  assessed  or  on  farms 
for  which  no  peanut  acreage  allotment  is  es- 
tablished. 

(8)  For  cases  In  which  a  producer  falls  to 
fully  comply  with  conditions  of  the  program, 
the  Secretary  may  Issue  certificate  payments 
ill  relation  to  the  seriousness  of  the  default. 

(9)  Any  reduction  In  planting  by  producers 
up  to  20  percent  of  the  allotment  in  excess 
of  the  recommended  reduction  will  auto- 
matically be  considered,  for  history  purposes, 
as  planted  acreage. 

Section  380c  provides  as  follows; 

( 1 )  The  Secretary  will  proclaim  the  face 
value  per  ton  of  marketing  certificates  when 
he  announces  the  level  of  price  support. 

( 2 )  At  the  same  time,  he  will  proclaim  the 
"recommended  percentage"  or  the  percen- 
tage of  the  national  acreage  allotment  which, 
when  harvested,  can  be  expected  to  produce 
a  quantity  of  peanuts  needed  to  provide  an 
adequate  supply  of  peanuts  for  domestic 
edible  use  and  for  commercial  seed  plus  a 
reasonable  reserve. 

(3)  This  recommended  percentage  may  not 
be  less  than  85^5  in  1969  and  for  any  follow- 
ing year  may  not  be  reduced  below  the  rec- 
ommended percentage  for  the  preceding  year 
by  more  than  5'^,  . 

(4)  The  face  value  of  certificates  Issued  to 
producers  on  farms  on  which  the  harvested 
acreage  is  equal  to  or  less  than  the  recom- 
mended percentage,  may  not  be  less  than  1  "> 
of  parity  for  each  2"^  reduction  in  harvested 
acreage  down  to  the  recommended  percent- 
age. For  producers  on  farms  with  harvested 
acreage  exceeding  the  recommended  per- 
centage, the  face  value  of  certificates  will  be 
less  on  such  scale  as  the  Secretary  determines 
to  be  appropriate. 

(5)  Value  of  certificates  to  shellers  or  other 
persons  selling  neanuts  for  use  or  consump- 
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tlon  as  s*ed  or  otherwise  wtll  be  5'^r  of  parity 
In  19«9  and.  In  1970  and  subsequent  years 
may  be  Increased  by  the  Secretary,  by  not 
more  than  I'r  In  any  year,  to  a  level  not  ex- 
ceeding 15  percent  of  parity. 

(0)  Cost  of  any  certificates  Issued  In  ex- 
cess of  certificates  sold  will  be  borne  by  CCC. 

(7»  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
program  will  result  in  a  short  supply  of  any 
type  of  peanuts  In  any  year,  additional  cer- 
tificates win  be  Issued  to  assure  adequate 
supplies  of  that  type. 

Section  380d  provides  for  the  handling  of 
peanut  marketing  certificates  including  pur- 
chase by  shellers.  conditions  for  refunds, 
luuance  of  certificates  for  peanuts  received 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  a  marketing  year, 
and  posting  of  bond  for  receiving  peanuts 
without  having  first  acquired  marketing 
certificates. 

Section  3S0e  authorizes  CCC  to  buy  and 
sell  certificates  and  to  charge  Interest  on 
certificates  not  acquired  in  the  time  required 
by  the  law  and  regulations 

Section  380f  contains  authority  for  the 
Secretary  to  take  action  needed  to  facilitate 
a  smooth  transition  from  the  current  pro- 
gram to  the  certificate  program 

Section  380g  provides  for  reports  and 
record  keeping  by  »hellers.  exporters,  and 
warehousemen. 

Section  380h  provides  authority  for  the 
Secretary  to  prescribe  regulations  for  opera- 
tion of  the  program 

Section  2  penalties  provide  for  violation 
of  the  peanut  marketing  certificate  program 
by  adding  peanuts  to  the  pertinent  provi- 
sions of  the  wheat  certificate  program. 

Section  3  changes  the  peanut  marketing 
year  from  August  1  through  July  31  to  July 
1  through  June  30. 

Section  4  adds  Section  108  to  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  to  provide  a  loan  level  for 
the  1968  crop  at  80  of  parity  and  for  1969 
and  subsequent  crops  at  75 "r  of  parity.  This 
section  also  requires  the  level  of  price  sup- 
port be  announced  not  later  than  February 
15  of  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  market- 
ing year  begins 


S.  371  J— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
AMEND  THE  TRADEMARK  ACT  OF 
1946 

Mr  McCLELLAN  Mr  President.  I  in- 
troduce, by  request,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  To  amend  the  Trademark 
Act  of  1946  to  provide  an  exemption  from 
the  restrictions  of  the  trademark  laws, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

The  legislation,  which  I  am  intro- 
ducing at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  TreasuiT.  is  designed  to  consolidate 
and  clarify  the  provisions  of  law  re- 
stricting the  importation  of  trademarked 
merchandise,  and  to  exempt  from  such 
provisions  the  importation  of  articles  ac- 
companying persons  arriving  in  the 
United  States  and  intended  for  their 
personal  use. 

Existing  law  requires  the  Bureau  of 
Ctistoms  to  interfere  with  the  personal 
purchases  of  returning  American  tourists 
in  thousands  of  cases  each  year.  I  am  ad- 
vised by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
that  this  proceduie  is  a  constant  cause  of 
irritation  for  traveling  Americans.  The 
Treasui-y  believes  that  the  current  re- 
quirement confers  no  real  benefit  on  the 
trademak  owners,  while  presenting  a 
considerable  buiden  and  expense  to  ad- 
minister. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  remove 
the  importation  restrictions  in  the  case 
of  persons  entering   the  United  States 


with  Koods  which  they  purchased  abroad 
in  limited  quantities.  The  trademark 
owners  would  continue  to  have  the  pro- 
cedural remedies  presently  found  in  ex- 
isting law.  however,  they  would  no  longer 
have  the  substantive  benefit  of  an  abso- 
lute right  to  have  imported  articles  bear- 
ing a  genuine  trademark  excluded  merely 
by  recording  their  trademarks  with  the 
Treasury.  Instead,  trademark  owners 
would  have  to  seek  injunctive  relief  in 
the  courts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  'S.  37131  to  amend  the 
Trademark  Act  of  1946  to  provide  an 
exemption  from  the  restrictions  of  the 
trademark  laws,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  McClellan.  by  re- 
quest, was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


S.  3721— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL 
RELATING  TO  SMALL  RECLAMA- 
TION   PROJECT    AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  introduce 
a  bill  and  ask  that  it  be  printed  and 
appropriately  referred. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  now  .some  18 
months  since  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion has  been  able  to  make  a  small  recla- 
mation project  loan.  The  Bureau's  hands 
have  been  tied  because  the  Congress  has 
not  acted  on  an  administration  request 
for  amendments  to  the  Small  Reclama- 
tion Projects  Act. 

The  delay  is  working  an  unconscion- 
able hardship  on  water  users  in  five 
States,  includinu  my  State  of  Utah.  I  am 
therefore  today  introducing  a  bill  to 
provide  for  direct  authorization  by  the 
Congress  of  the  projects  which  are  being 
held  up.  The  projects  have  been  pro- 
posed by  the  following  organizations: 

Buttonwlllow  Improvement  District. 
Bakersfleld.  Calif. 

Hidalgo  and  Willacy  Counties  Water 
Control  and  Improvement  District  No.  1, 
Edcouch.  Tex. 

KinK  Hill  Irrigation  District.  King  Hill. 
Idaho — supplemental  loan. 

Mitchell  Irrigation  District.  Mitchell. 
Nebr. 

Roy  Water  Conservation  Subdistilct. 
Roy.  Utah. 

Salmon  River  Canal  Co..  Ltd..  HoUister. 
Idaho. 

On  January  20.  1967.  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
legislation  providing  changes  in  section 
4id>  of  the  Small  Reclamation  Projects 
Act.  and  advised  that  no  further  small 
reclamation  projects  would  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  until  the  change 
had  been  adopted.  The  change  related  to 
what  IS  termed  a  "separation  of  powers" 
doctrine.  The  executive  branch  holds  that 
certain  congressional  actions  encroach 
on  executive  responsibility. 

The  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee  did  not  necessarily  agree 
with  the  conclusions  of  the  executive 
agencies  in  this  respect,  but  rather  than 
make  an  issue  of  a  power  which  is  seldom 
used,  and  because  it  is  most  important 
that  the  small  reclamation  project  pro- 
i^ram   not   be   held   up.   the  conmiittee 


recommended  that  the  Congress  approve 
the  change. 

A  bill  was  reported— S.  862 — which 
contained  the  change  the  Administration 
wanted,  and  which  was  amended  to  con- 
tain also  language  of  a  bill  I  had  in- 
troduced redefining  and  clarifying  cer- 
tain provisions  on  qualifications  for 
loans. 

S.  862  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on 
August  2.  1967.  and  referred  to  the  House 
Interior  Committee,  where  it  was  re- 
ported AufTust  31.  It  was  objected  to  and 
stricken  from  the  Consent  Calendar  u\ 
October,  and  since  that  t'me.  because  oi 
the  continuing  objections  in  the  Hou.se 
has  not  been  brought  to  a  vote.  There 
.seems  to  be  little  reason  to  believe  it  can 
be  dislodged — it  looks  as  though  it  will 
die  with  the  session. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  fair  to  keep 
some  of  our  communities  from  develo])- 
ing  their  wnter  re.sources  because  Con- 
gress cannot  settle  its  internal  difficul- 
ties. The  organizations  which  have  ap- 
plied for  loans  will  pay  the  money  back  to 
the  United  States  with  interest — all  they 
are  asking  is  that  we  let  them  go  ahead 
with  their  plans.  Since  the  law  under 
which  they  are  applying  for  the  loan  has 
been  approved  by  Congress  and  signed  by 
the  President,  surely,  it  is  not  right  to 
keep  them  from  developing  sources  of 
water  supply  because  Congress  cannot,  or 
will  not,  act. 

In  everj'  case  the  projects  included  in 
this  bill  have  been  studied  by  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  and  found  to  be  finan- 
cially feasible.  They  are  all  k'ood.  sound 
projects.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
full  information  on  them  l>e  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record, 

Tliere  being  no  obiection.  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

buttonwillow  improvement  district, 
California 

On  behalf  of  the  Buttonwlllow  Improve- 
ment District,  the  Scmltroplc  Water  Stornee 
District  of  Bakersfleld,  California,  has  applird 
for  a  Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act  loan  oi 
$6,000,000  to  assist  In  financing  the  constnio- 
tion  of  an  Irrigation  distribution  system  at  .i 
total  estimated  cost  of  S9.800000.  The  re- 
maining $3.«00.000  will  be  contributed  by 
the  Improvement  District. 

The  project  is  solely  for  irrigation  ;incl 
would  serve  80,200  acres  of  agricultural  '.and. 
of  which  56,300  acres  are  irrigable  and  36,670 
acres  are  now  irrigated  by  pumping  from 
underground.  The  additional  water  suppl.v 
would  be  obtained  from  facilities  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Aqueduct  now  under  construction  bv 
the  State  of  California.  It  Is  estimated  that 
about  50  percent  of  the  area  which  would  re- 
ceive project  benefits  Is  held  in  ownerships 
In  excess  of  that  allowed  under  Reclamation 
law. 

The  loan  would  be  repaid  with  appropriate 
interest  within  43  years. 

The  project  is  needed  to  provide  a  supple- 
mental water  supply  to  its  existing  Irrigated 
area,  which  is  experiencing  a  .severe  ground- 
water overdraft.  The  proposed  project  works 
will  enable  the  District  to  sustain  the  pres- 
ent economy  and  reach  its  full  pKJtential 
through  providing  Irrigation  benefits  to  its 
ren.aining  Irrigable  area. 

Hidalgo  and  Willact  CotmriES  Water  Con- 
trol AND  Improvement  District  No,  1.  TrxAS 
The  Hidalgo  and  Willacy  CounUes  Water 
Control  and  Improvement  District  No.  1  of 
Edcouch,  Texas,  has  applied  for  a  Small  Rec- 
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lamatlon  Projects  Act  loan  of  $5,177,900  to 
assist  in  financing  the  rehabilitation  of  its 
existing  irrigation  water  distribution  and 
drainage  system  at  a  total  estimated  cost  of 
$5,411,000.  The  remaining  $293,100  will  be 
contributed  by  the  District, 

The  project  would  serve  69.405  presently 
Irrigated  acres  within  the  District  and  11.742 
acres  of  land  lying  outside  the  District 
boundary  for  which  the  District  conveys  ir- 
rigation water.  At  present  there  are  21.293 
acres  within  the  District  and  10.992  acres  out- 
side the  District  held  in  ownership  In  excess 
of  that  allowed  under  Reclamation  law.  The 
District  also  provides  about  1,3  percent  of  its 
annual  water  supply  to  several  small  commu- 
nities, and  it  is  not  anticipated  that  munici- 
pal and  Industrial  water  deliveries  will  be 
significantly  Increased  during  the  payout 
period. 

The  loan  would  be  repaid  with  appropriate 
interest  within  43  years. 

The  project  is  needed  to  enable  the  Dis- 
trict to  reduce  Its  irrigation  distribution  sys- 
tem water  losses  and  to  enlarge  and  improve 
Its  drainage  system  to  expedite  removal  of 
irrigation  return  flows  and  floodflows  thus 
lowering  water  tablts  and  improving  crop 
efficiency. 

King  Hill  Irrigation  District.  Idaho 

The  King  Hill  Irrigation  District  of  King 
Hill.  Idaho,  has  applied  for  a  Small  Reclama- 
tion Projects  Act  loan  of  $121,600  to  supple- 
ment Its  existing  loan  of  $696,700  to  assist 
in  financing  the  rehabilitation  of  its  existing 
irrigation  water  distribution  system  at  a 
total  estimated  cost  Of  8918.500.  The  remain- 
ing $100,200  would  be  contributed  by  the 
District.  The  total  cost  of  the  project  works 
to  be  constructed  with  the  supplemental 
loan  would  be  $149,800.  of  which  the  District 
would  contribute  .$28,200, 

The  project  would  serve  about  9,300  acres 
of  Irrigated  land  wltbln  the  District  and  also 
provide  a  municipal  and  industrial  water 
supply  to  about  300  urban  acres.  At  present 
there  are  158  acres  held  In  ownerships  In 
excess  of  that  allowed  under  Reclamation 
law. 

The  supplemental  loan  would  be  repaid 
with  appropriate  interest  within  50  years 
concurrently  with   the   original   loan. 

The  project  is  needed  to  enable  the  Dis- 
trict to  complete  the  original  rehabilitation 
project,  including  a  major  siphon  and  a  pipe 
lateral  which  could  not  be  accomplished 
under  the  original  loan  because  of  an  over- 
run in  construction  costs.  The  overrun  was 
brought  about  primarily  through  an  increase 
in  prices  since  the  original  report  was  pre- 
pared In  1962  and  Is  not  occasioned  by  a 
change  in  project  plan. 

Mitchell  Irrigation  District.  Nebraska 

The  Mitchell  Irrigation  District  of  Mitchell. 
Nebraska,  has  applied  for  a  Small  Reclama- 
tion Projects  Act  loan  of  $1,627,000  to  assist 
in  financing  the  rehabilitation  of  its  existing 
Irrigation  water  distribution  system  esti- 
mated to  cost  $1,654,000,  The  remaining  $27.- 
000  would  be  contributed  by  the  District, 

The  project  is  solely  for  irrigation  and 
would  serve  10.993  irrigable  acres  in  the 
Mitchell  Irrigation  District  and.  by  con- 
tractual agreement.  13.481  irrigable  acres 
within  the  Gering  Irrigation  District  which 
has  agreed  to  assist  In  repayment  of  the  loan. 
There  are.  at  present.  1.350  acres  in  the  two 
districts  held  in  ownerships  in  excess  of  the 
acreage  allowed  under  Reclamation  law. 

The  loan  would  be  repaid  with  appropriate 
interest  within  50  years. 

The  project  Is  needed  to  enable  the  District 
to  reduce  its  present  irrigation  water  distri- 
bution system  losses  and  thereby  reduce  the 
annual  shortages  of  water  delivered  to  the 
farm.  Water  and  dollar  savings  will  be  real- 
ized annually  through  rehabilitation  of  the 
main  canal  and  installation  of  underground 
pipelines  to  replace  the  existing  open  laterals. 


Roy  Water  Conservancy  Subdistrict.  Utah 
The  Roy  Water  Conservancy  Subdlstrlct  of 
Roy,  Utah,  has  applied  for  a  Small  Reclama- 
tion Projects  Act  loan  of  $3,800,000  to  be  used 
to  convert  an  old  open  ditch  water  distribu- 
tion system  to  a  pressure  pipe  system  esti- 
mated to  cost  $4,310,500.  The  remaining  $510.- 
500  would  be  provided  by  the  Subdlstrict. 
The  project  will  serve  water  to  an  area  of 
3.475  acres  in  and  adjacent  to  Roy  city,  of 
which  2,605  acres  are  used  at  present  for 
agricultural  purposes  and  870  acres  used  for 
residential  and  community  purposes  No  pur- 
poses would  be  served  except  Irrigation  and 
municipal  water.  There  are  no  irrigated  lands 
in  single  ownerships  in  excess  of  160  acres. 
It  is  anticipated  that  the  agricultural  lands 
would  gradually  be  converted  to  residential 
uses,  and  it  is  estimated  that  by  the  end  of 
the  50-year  repayment  period  practically  the 
entire  project  area  will  be  converted  to  resi- 
dential uses. 

Tills  project  is  needed  to  reduce  the  water 
losses  in  the  present  open  ditch  system,  to 
reduce  operation  and  maintenance  costs,  to 
alleviate  the  dangers  inherent  in  open  ditches 
In  a  subvirban  community,  and  to  stabilize 
the  water  supply, 

Salmon    River   Canal    Co..    Ltd..    Idaho 

The  Salmon  River  Canal  Company  of  Hol- 
lister.  Idaho,  has  applied  for  a  Small  Rec- 
lamation Projects  Act  loan  of  $986,000  to 
assist  in  financing  the  rehabilitation  of  Its 
existing  irrigation  distribution  system  esti- 
mated to  cost  $1,032,200.  The  remaining 
$46,200  will  be  contributed  by  the  District, 

The  project  is  .solely  for  irrigation  and 
would  serve  31.060  irrigable  acres  in  the 
vicinity  of  Hollister.  Idaho,  Because  of  the 
highly  variable  annual  water  supply,  only 
portions  of  the  total  acreage  can  be  served  in 
any  single  year.  Although  about  1.340  acres 
of  land  are  held  in  ownerships  in  excess  of 
that  allowed  under  Reclamation  law,  only  a 
portion  of  these  lands  would  receive  service 
in  any  year,  and  interest  will  be  paid  on 
those  particular  excess  acres  served  in  each 
year. 

The  loan  would  be  repaid  with  appropriate 
interest  within  50  years. 

The  project  is  needed  to  enable  the  Dis- 
trict to  conserve  its  highly  limited  water 
supply  by  lining  its  main  water  supply  canal 
with  concrete  and  installing  more  efficient 
water-measuring  devices. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  iS.  3721)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  proceed  with 
loans  to  certain  organizations,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Moss,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


S  3723— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 
TO  ESTABLISH  A  NATIONAL  CEM- 
ETERY IN  THE  STATE  OF  PENN- 
SYLVANIA TO  BE  KNOWN  AS  THE 
ROBERT  F,  KENNEDY  NATIONAL 
CEMETERY 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
create  a  new  national  cemetery  in  Ches- 
ter County,  Pa.,  in  honor  of  the  late  Sen- 
ator Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

The  site  I  propose  is  a  531 -acre  tract 
located  in  East  Nantmeal  Township  and 
West  Nantmeal  Township  in  Chester 
County,  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  most 
densely  populated  areas  on  the  east 
coast.  The  site  is  now  owned  by  the  Gen- 
eral   State    Authority    of    Pennsylvania 


and  is  available   for  purchase   at   the 
present  time. 

In  his  message  to  Congress  on  Janu- 
ai-y  30,  1968,  the  President  recommended 
that  every  veteran  who  wants  it  should 
have  the  light  to  burial  in  a  national 
cemetei-y  situated  reasonably  close  to 
his  home  and  family.  The  Chester  Coun- 
ty site  is  admirably  suited  and  is  publicly 
owned,  making  acquisition  a  relatively 
uncomplicated  matter. 

It  should  be  noted,  Mr,  President,  that 
there  is  only  space  for  4,000  more  of  our 
soldiers  at  the  Arlington  National  Ceme- 
tery. Something  should  be  done,  and 
promptly,  to  provide  additional  space 
for  our  boys  who  are  killed  in  war  or 
who  for  other  reasons  are  entitled  to 
burial  in  a  national  cemetery.  Such  a 
cemetery  would  be  a  fitting  memorial  to 
Robert  F.  Kennedy,  himself  a  veteran, 
who  gave  his  life  in  the  service  of  his 
country. 

I  hop)e  the  Senate  will  give  prompt 
and  favorable  consideration  to  this  pro- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  iS.  3723*  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  national  cemetery, 
to  be  known  as  the  Robert  F,  Kennedy 
National  Cemetery,  on  certain  designated 
lands  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  intro- 
duced by  Mr,  Clark,  was  leceived,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

S,  3725— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
CLARIFY  CERTAIN  INVESTIGATE 
AND  ARREST  AUTHORITY  FOR 
POSTAL  INSPECTORS 

Mr,  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  clarify  certain  investigative  and  ar- 
rest authority  for  postal  inspectors  of  the 
United  States. 

Under  the  provisions  of  section  3523 
(a><2)iK)  of  title  39,  United  States 
Code,  postal  inspectors  have  the  author- 
ity in  criminal  inve.stigations  to  appre- 
hend and  effect  arrests  of  postal  of- 
fenders. Although  this  authority  has  in 
some  cases  been  construed  to  include 
the  powder  to  arrest  offenders  in  mis- 
deameanor  and  felony  cases  without  a 
warrant  when  the  offense  is  committed 
in  the  presence  of  the  inspector,  or  the 
inspector  has  reasonable  grounds  to  be- 
lieve that  a  felony  again.st  the  United 
States  has  been  committed,  recent  lower 
Federal  cases  have  cast  doubt  on  the 
authority. 

The  legislation  I  introduce  today  will 
clarify  the  statute  and  clearly  authorize 
postal  inspectors  to  make  such  arrests. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  fS.  3725)  to  clarify  the  au- 
thority of  United  States  postal  inspectors 
to  serve  warrants,  issue  subpenas.  and 
make  arrests  without  warrant  for  certain 
offenses  against  the  United  States,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Monroney.  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 
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8.  3726— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL 
TO  IMPROVE  POSTAL  MODERN- 
IZATION 

Mr  MONRONEY  Mr  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk,  for  appropriate  reference, 
a  bill  to  amend  title  39  of  the  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  US.  postal 
service,  to  improve  postal  modernization. 

Our  postal  service  suffers  badly  from  a 
lack  of  modern  facilities.  The  Post  Office 
now  occupies  about  300  million  square 
feet  of  sp>ace  in  postal  buildings.  The  ex- 
perts estimate  that  within  5  years,  at 
least  that  much  more  space  will  need  to 
be  constructed  to  cope  with  the  avalanche 
of  mail — now  more  than  80  billion  pieces 
a  year — or  nearly  3.000  letters,  papers, 
and  parcels  every  second  of  every  day. 
to  make  it  a  little  more  meaningful  and 
comprehensive  to  all  of  us. 

The  legislation  I  introduce  today  is  an 
effort  to  provide  effective  financial  plan- 
ning to  serve  the  American  people  in  the 
postal  service.  Last  year.  Congress  en- 
acted a  bill  raising  SI  billion  in  new 
postal  revenue,  about  half  of  which  re- 
sulted from  a  1-cent  increase  in  first- 
class  mail  rates.  I  pledged  then  that  high- 
er rates  must  be  accompanied  by  im- 
proved service. 

Some  advance  has  been  made.  Over- 
night mail  delivery  by  air  taxi  service  is 
a  reality  in  some  parts  of  the  country. 
The  logjam  that  threatened  Chicago  and 
a  few  other  very  large  offices  just  2  years 
ago  has  been  brought  under  control.  But 
much  remains  to  be  done,  and  the  im- 
provement and  modernization  of  facili- 
ties Is  the  key  to  this  progress. 

I  have  firsthand  knowledge  of  the  fi- 
nancial difficulties  the  Department  faces 
because  I  am  chairman  of  the  Treasury- 
Post  Office  Appropriations  SulKommlt- 
tee  Every  year  the  squeeze  is  on.  not 
only  here  :n  Congress  but  In  the  execu- 
tive branch  as  well.  And  when  all  the 
chips  are  down.  It  Is  new  facilities,  mod- 
ernization, and  capital  Investment  that 
are  cut  back  to  meet  budget  demands. 

This  legislation  will  provide  the  ma- 
chinery for  resolving  that  problem  By 
establishing  a  Postal  Modernization  Au- 
thority, with  the  power  to  issue  bonds  to 
obtain  funds,  the  Department  can  begin 
a  genuine  modernization  program  nec- 
essary to  meet  the  challenges  of  modern 
postal  service.  General  Motors  does  it; 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  does 
it.  and  the  pHJStal  service  of  the  United 
States  stands  with  those  two  industrial 
giants  in  Its  size,  its  relationship  to  the 
people,  its  widespread  facilities,  and  its 
requirement  for  modern  equipment. 

The  bill  would  also  shift  responsibil- 
ity for  the  actual  construction  of  postal 
facilities  and  procurement  of  equipment 
to  the  Postal  Modernization  Authority. 
The  Department  itself  would  have  more 
time  and  ability  to  concentrate  on  its 
primar>-  mission  to  provide  the  highest 
level  of  postal  service  possible  to  the 
American  people. 

I  hope  the  Congress  will  give  early  at- 
tention to  the  changes  proposed  in  my 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bin  iS.  3726  >   to  amend  title  39. 


United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  postal 
modernization,  introduced  by  Mr  Mon- 
RONEY.  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  I  Mr.  Dodd]  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Harris!  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Williams] 
be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill  'S. 
3633'  to  amend  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  for  better  control  of 
the  Interstate  traffic  In  firearms. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, also  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd  I  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  its  next  printing, 
the  names  of  the  Senators  from  New 
Jersey  I  Mr  Case  and  Mr.  Williams  1  t»e 
added  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill  iS.  3691  • 
to  amend  title  18.  United  States  Code, 
to  protect  the  people  of  the  United  States 
against  the  lawless  and  Irresponsible  use 
of  firearms,  and  to  assist  in  the  preven- 
tion and  solution  of  crime  by  requiring 
a  national  registration  of  firearms,  estab- 
lishing minimum  licensing  standards  for 
the  possession  of  firearms,  and  encour- 
aging the  enactment  of  effective  State 
and  local  firearms  laws,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its 
next  printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  I  Mr.  BurdickI.  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGeeI. 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Yar- 
boroughI  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the 
bill  'S.  2743'  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  reserve 
stocks  of  agricultural  commodities  by 
producers  and  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  for  national  security,  public 
protection,  meeting  international  com- 
mitments, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  HOMER  THORNBERRY. 
OP  TEXAS,  TO  BE  AN  ASSOCIATE 
JUSTICE  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT 
OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public 
hearing  has  iieen  scheduled  for  Friday. 
July  12.  1968.  at  10:30  a.m..  in  room  2228, 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  on  the 
nomination  of  Homer  Thornberry.  of 
Texas,  to  be  an  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
vice  Abe  Fortas. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  p>er- 
sons  Interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  pertinent. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OP  ABE  FORTAS.  OF  TEN- 
NESSEE. TO  BE  CHIEF  JUSTICE  OP 
THE   UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a 
public  bearing  has  been  scheduled  for 
Thursday.  July  11.  1968.  at  10:30  a.m  . 
in  room  2228.  New  Senate  Office  Buildintf, 
before  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
on  the  nomination  of  Abe  Fortas.  ot 
Tennessee,  to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  vice  Earl  Wanen. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons Interested  In  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  pertinent. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  PLAN- 
NING. REGULATION.  AND  COMPE- 
TITION 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  an- 
nounce a  public  hearing  on  July  10.  1968. 
on  the  question.  "Are  Planning  and 
Regulation  Replaclni?  Competition  in  the 
American  Economy?"  The  hearing  will 
be  before  a  joint  session  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Monopoly,  which  I  chair,  and 
the  Subcommittee  on  Retailing.  Distribu- 
tion, and  Marketing  Practices,  chaired 
by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr. 
Morse  I  Both  are  subcommittees  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business.  The 
hearing  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  in  the  audi- 
torium of  the  New  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, room  G-308. 

Our  two  subcommittees  first  opened 
this  question  in  the  Senate  at  a  joint  pub- 
lic hearing  on  June  29.  1967  At  that  time 
we  heard  testimony  from  a  distinguished 
panel  of  witnesses  which  Included  Prof. 
John  Kenneth  Galbraith  of  Harvard 
University:  Prof.  Walter  Adams  of  Mich- 
igan State  University:  Dr.  WlUard  F 
Mueller,  then  chief  economist  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission;  and  Dr. 
Donald  F  Turner,  then  the  Assistant  At- 
torney General  in  charge  of  the  Antitrust 
Division.  The  record  of  that  hearing,  only 
45  pages  long,  is  one  of  the  most  fasci- 
nating and  concise  expositions  of  some 
immensely  important  questions  that  has 
ever  been  made  before  our  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee. 

The  hearing  next  week  will  explore  ui 
the  context  of  one  Industry  the  same 
kinds  of  crossroads  questions  that  lai-i 
year's  hearing  opened  up  in  the  context 
of  the  whole  economy.  The  obvious  in- 
dustry for  initial  examination  is  the 
Nation's  largest:  automobile  manufac- 
turing. Because  of  his  well-earned  emi- 
nence as  an  expert  and  earnest  critic  of 
that  industi-y,  we  invited  Mr.  Ralph 
Nader  to  be  a  witness.  In  a  desire  to  hear 
both  sides  of  what  Is  surely  going  to  be  a 
controversy,  we  invited  Industry  repre- 
sentation as  well.  To  date.  General 
Motors  Corp..  Ford  Motor  Co..  and  the 
Automobile  Manufacturers  Association 
have  declined  our  invitations  to  supply 
members  of  our  witness  panel.  Chrj'-sler 
Corp.,  American  Motors  Corp.  and 
Checker  Motors  Corp.  have  not  as  yet 
responded.  We  still  hope  that  the  Indus- 
try win  be  represented  on  our  panel;  but. 
In  any  event,  we  shall  take  Mr.  Nader  s 
testimony.  Copies  of  our  correspondence 
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with  the  industi-y  are  available  In  the 
committee's  offices. 

Senator  Morse  and  I  have  prepared  a 
joint  statement  that  sets  forth  our  ob- 
jectives and  approach  in  this  Inquiry  in 
somewhat  greater  detail.  This  statement 
was  triven  to  the  press  Friday  for  release 
today.  Since  Piiday.  we  have  found  it 
necessary  to  change  the  date  of  hearing 
from  July  9  to  July  10.  The  hour  and 
place  remain  the  same:  10  a.m.  in  the 
New  Senate  Office  Building  auditorium, 
room  G-308.  The  change  was  neces- 
sitated by  a  conflict  with  the  schedule 
of  anotiier  committee  on  which  both 
Senator  Morse  and  I  also  serve. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Senator  Morse's 
and  my  joint  .statement  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  loUows: 

Planning.  RECuLAfio.v.  and  Competition 
(A  joint  statement  by  Wayne  Morse,  chair- 
man. Subcommittee  on  Retailing.  Distribu- 
tion, and  Marketing  Practices,  and  Gaylord 
Nelson,  chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Mo- 
nopoly. Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness. U.S.  Senate) 

SMALL      business"     SHRINKING      SHARE     OF     THE 
ECONOMY' 

One  of  the  things  we  have  to  think  about 
in  our  Jobs  as  chairmen  of  two  small  business 
subcommittees  Is  the  definition  of  small 
business.  There  are.  of  course,  many  defini- 
tions for  many  puipoees. 

Insofar  ;is  manulacturlng  is  concerned — 
and  that  is  the  most  Important  sector  of  the 
modern  economy — small  business  could 
rather  realistically  be  thought  of  today  as 
consisting  of  all  firms  other  than  the  200 
largest. 

Underlying  this  definition  is  the  belief 
ihat  the  very  largest  corporations  are  some- 
thing of  a  race  apaa-t.  They  are  unusual  not 
only  for  their  size  but  for  their  dlverslfica- 
tlo.n.  Operating  in  a  number  of  different  and 
often  unrelated  Industries,  the  giant,  con- 
glomerate corporation  is  able  to  make  up 
losses  in  one  industry  through  excessive  prof- 
its m  another,  in  which  It  may  possess  sub- 
stantial monopoly  power.  This  gives  the  huge 
conglomerate  the  capacity  ultimately  to  de- 
stroy any  single-Industry  firm  regardless  of 
its  efficiency.  Another  characteristic  is  that 
once  a  flrna  has  broken  into  the  charmed 
circle,  it  generally  stays  there.  Studies  of 
turnover  show  that  there  Is  a  very  low  rate 
of  exit  from  and  entry  into  the  ranks  of 
the  200  largest. 

Committees  of  the  Congress  that  have  ju- 
risdiction over  the  antitrust  laws  have  long 
been  concerned  with  the  Increasing  concen- 
tration of  business  receipts,  assets,  profits, 
value  added — in  short,  economic  power — 
in  the  hands  of  the  200  largest  corporations. 
But  the  other  side  of  the  coin  Is  the  dimin- 
ishing share  of  the  remainder.  The  very  fact 
that  this  is  self-evident  may  cause  us  to 
overlook  it.  Nonetheless.  It  is  deeply  dis- 
turbing to  us.  with  our  particular  committee 
.isslgnments  and  pesponsiblUtles.  to  realize 
that  the  share  of  the  industrial  economy  held 
by  companies  other  than  the  200  largest  has 
been  steadily  declining.  In  1947.  companies 
other  than  the  200  largest  accounted  for  70 
percent  of  total  manufacturing  output;  by 
1963  their  proportion  had  fallen  to  59  per- 
cent. 

The  share  held  by  all  companies  other 
than  the  giants  Is  even  smaller  when  meas- 
ured in  terms  of  assets.  In  addition  to  a 
given  year's  output,  assets  reflect  the  own- 
ership of  resources  to  be  used  in  future  pro- 
duction, such  as  oil  and  mineral  reserves. 
In    1947,    manufacturing    companies    other 


than  the  100  largest  accounted  for  61  per- 
cent of  total  manufacturing  assets.  By 
1962  the  proportion  had  fallen  to  52  percent. 

Dr.  WlUard  P.  Mueller,  the  former  chief 
economist  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
(now  executive  director  of  the  Cabinet  Com- 
mittee on  Price  Stability),  has  estimated 
that  If  the  present  trends  continue.  "... 
by  1975  the  200  largest  corporations  will  con- 
trol two-thirds  of  the  total  assets  of  Amer- 
ican manufacturing  corporations."  Tliat.  of 
course,  means  that  the  share  held  by  all  other 
companies  would  have  diminished  lo  only 
one-third  of  the  total. 

There  is  obviously  no  small  business  prob- 
lem that  is  more  serious  than  this  down- 
ward trend  in  its  relative  importance.  Some 
spokesmen  lor  small  business  seem  to  ignore 
the  Inescapable  fact  that  as  the  slice  of  the 
pie  going  to  the  large  Increases,  the  amount 
left  for  everyone  else  grows  proportionally 
smaller. 

Tills  is  the  central  Issue  to  which  our 
hearings  on  planning,  regulation,  and  com- 
petition, begun  last  year  and  now  about  to 
resume,  are  addressed.  We  believe  the  public 
at  large  should  be  talking  about  this  problem 
and  thinking  about  It  at  the  .same  level 
of  concern  as  is  given  to  war  and  the  arms 
race,  the  war  on  poverty,  civil  rights  and 
civil  liberties,  the  balance  of  jjower  and 
responsibility  between  Federal  and  State  gov- 
ernments, gun  control,  and  air  and  water 
pollution.  Indeed,  corporate  giantism  is  not 
unconnected  with  any  of  those  topics  and  Is 
intimately  involved  in  some  of  ;hem.  But 
it  is  perhaps  most  involved  of  ah  in  the 
status  and  future  of  small  business,  which 
Is  the  constant  concern  and  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Senate  Small  Business  Committee  and 
of  our  two  subcommittees. 

THE  FIRST  SESSION  OF  THE  HEARINGS.  JUNE  1967 

Does  the  free,  competitive  market  still 
exist  and  still  function  us  a  curb  on  exces- 
sive prices  and  as  a  stimulator  of  business 
and  technical  progress?  Or  is  'the  market." 
in  many  of  the  Nation's  largest  industries, 
now  only  a  myth  carefully  perpetuated  by 
giant  corjxjratlons  to  conceal  the  fact  that 
they  control  the  output  of  their  industries, 
planning  and  regulating  both  prices  and 
production  in  the  privacy  of  their  board 
rooms  to  serve  their  own  ends? 

John  Kenneth  Galbraith.  the  Harvard 
economist,  has  answered  the  first  question 
"No"  and  the  second  "Yes."  His  analysis  is 
contained  in  his  much  di-scussed  book.  The 
Nero  Industrial  State,  and.  in  greatly  abbre- 
viated form,  in  his  testimony  on  June  29. 
1967.  before  our  two  subcommittees  at  the 
first  session  of  our  hearings  on  planning,  reg- 
ulation, and  competition.  He  argued,  in  the 
book  and  at  our  hearing,  that  the  giant  cor- 
porations "...  impose  their  values  and  their 
needs  on  the  society  they  are  assumed  to 
serve." 

Galbraith  also  contended  that  the  giant 
corporations  have  become,  in  practice,  "sub- 
stantially immune"  from  any  attack  on  their 
achieved  market  power  under  the  Federal 
antitrust  laws.  No  fragmentation  of  the 
power  of  the  giant  corporations  Is  likely  or 
even  desirable.  In  his  view.  To  accomplish 
any  meaningful  restoration  of  the  competi- 
tive market,  he  testified  before  our  subcom- 
mittees, would  require  ".  .  .  action,  includ- 
ina;  enabling  legislation  leading  to  all-out  dis- 
solution proceedings  against  General  Motors. 
Ford,  the  oil  majors.  United  States  Steel. 
General  Electric.  IBM.  Western  Electric.  Du 
Pont.  Swift.  Bethlehem.  International  Har- 
vester. North  American  Aviation.  Goodyear. 
Boeing.  National  Dairy  Products.  Procter  & 
Gamble.  Eastman  Kodak,  and  all  of  compa- 
rable size  and  scope.  For  there  can  be  no 
doubt:  All  are  giants.  All  have  market  power. 
All  enjoy  an  immunity  |  to  antitrust  prosecu- 
tion aimed  at  their  achieved  power  |  not  ac- 
corded to  those  who  merely  aspire  to  their 
power." 


An  attack  on  the  power  of  the  Arms  inmed. 
and    their    like.    Galbraith    said,    would    be 

".  .  .  tantamount  ...  to  dec'.aring  the 
heartland  of  the  modern  economy  illegal. 
...  I  will  be  a  trifle  surprised  If  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  from  the  Government 
are  willing  to  proclaim  such  a  crusade.  I  am 
frank  to  say  I  would  not  favor  it  myself." 

Galbraltli's  formula  (which  he  itdmitted 
himself  was  far  from  complete)  was  to  let 
the  antitrust  laws  "quietly  atrophy"  and  sub- 
stitute public  regulation  of  the  corporate 
giants'  private  planning. 

Galbraith's  views  are  by  no  means  uni- 
vprsally  accepted.  Big  business  maintains 
that  he  is  wrong  in  his  analysis  of  the  facts. 
Many  antitrust  lawyers  and  economists  agree 
with  his  belief  that  the  market  has  suc- 
cumbed to  oligopoly  in  much  of  basic  in- 
dustry, but  disagree  vigorously  with  his  pre- 
scription on  what  to  do  about  it.  Let  us 
consider  each  of  these  dissenting  points  of 
view. 

The  giant  corporations  (to  a  man  of  their 
several  ijoards  of  directors,  we  surmise) 
maintain  that  Galbraith  lias  vastly  over- 
stated their  economic  power.  It  is  not  all  that 
great,  they  insist.  General  Motors.  General 
Electric  and  U.S.  Steel  have  to  operate  in 
lough,  competitive  markets  and  flghl  for  po- 
sition, just  as  anybody  else  does.  And.  big 
bu.siness  executives  say.  it  is  not  true  that 
their  companies  are  never  .sued  under  the 
antitrust  laws,  or  that  their  behavior  is  not 
greatly  influenced  by  those  laws.  Forttnie.  a 
magazine  lliat  reflects  a  big  business  view- 
point most  of  the  lime,  has  strongly  urged 
the  repeal  of  the  antimerger  law  (section  7 
of  the  Clayton  Acti.  maintaining  that  the 
competition  In  the  markets  in  which  big 
business  lives  is,  by  nature,  so  real  and  so 
rigorous  that  no  restraints  on  mergers  are 
necessary:  in  fact,  they  are  harmful.  In  ihls 
view,  the  market  is  no  myth" — but  oligopoly 
Is. 

Tlie  other  school  of  thought  we  mentioned 
is  the  one  that  was  reflected  in  the  testi- 
mony, at  our  1967  hearing  on  this  subject, 
of  Professor  Walter  Adams  of  Michigan  State 
University.  Generally,  he  accepted  Gal- 
Ijraith's  analysis  that  the  competitive  mar- 
ket was  in  decline  in  concentrated  indus- 
tries; but.  he  said,  the  Government  could 
and  should  restore  the  market  by  forceful, 
courageous  antitrust  policy  and  action,  and 
by  other  policies — in  procurement,  taxation, 
and  the  like — intended  expressly  to  promote 
competition.  Most  members  of  the  school  to 
which  Adams  belongs  believe  that  the  giants 
could  and  should  be  fragmented  by  more 
daring  use  by  the  Government  of  section  2 
of  the  Sherman  Act:  however,  there  is  also 
support  in  this  school  for  strengthening  the 
existing  statutory  law  against  economic 
concentration. 

THE   NEXT  PHASE   OF  THE    HEARINGS 

Our  hearing  on  June  29,  1967,  served  very 
well  its  intended  purpose  of  exposing  in 
broad  terms  the  crossroads  questions  that 
our  modern,  industrial  economy  needs  to 
face,  and  some — not  all — of  the  major  con- 
tending approaches  to  the  answers.  It  will 
now  be  our  purpose  to  start  examining  some 
of  the  specifics. 

If  there  is  any  industry  in  which  private 
corporate  planning  and  regulation  have  sup- 
planted competition,  according  to  Galbraith. 
it  is  the  automobile  manufacturing  industry. 
He  persistently  hammered  away  at  that  in- 
dustry's structure  and  characteristics  as  the 
prime  example  illustrating  two  of  his  major 
points:  market  power  is  an  accomplished 
fact,  and  giant  corporations  are  "immune" 
from  antitrust  assault  of  any  structural  con- 
sequence. 

We  believe  it  quite  logical,  therefore,  to 
begin  our  elTorts  to  narrow  the  issues  by 
taking  a  look  at  our  largest  Industry.  Be- 
cause of  his  achieved  eminence  as  an  expert 
and  earnest  critic  of  that  industry,  we  invited 
Ralph  Nader  to  ttctlfy.  To  give  balance  to  the 
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panel,  we  Invited,  first.  General  Motors,  next 
Ford,  next  the  AutomobUe  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, and  Anally  Chrysler.  American 
Motors,  and  Checker  Motors  to  send  witnesses. 
The  first  three  have  declined  our  Invitation. 
The  last  three  have  not  yet  responded  We 
stlU  hope  one  or  all  of  them  will  decide  that 
the  Industry  needs  representation  and  will 
a^ee  to  supply  It  In  any  event,  we  shall  hear 
Mr.  Nader  If  he  testifies  alone,  we  shall  place 
an  empty  chair  at  his  side  to  symbolize  the 
other  invited  witness— the  automobile  Indus- 
try, which  declined  to  produce  a  spokesman 
to  arjawer  the  criticism  that  will  be  offered 

This  Is  a  large  subject  upon  which  we  have 
embarked,  and  we  anticipate  that  our  con- 
sideration of  It  will  extend  over  some  time  In 
future  sessions,  still  to  be  scheduled,  we  ex- 
pect to  consider  other  individual  Industries 
We  may  also  return  from  time  to  time  to 
the  total  economy,  as  in  our  first  session,  and 
to  the  interesting  and  disquieting  new  rela- 
tionships that  are  developing  In  it  For  ex- 
ample, ever  since  1960,  when  President  Elsen- 
hower coined  the  term,  there  has  been  much 
discussion  of  the  military-industrial  com- 
plex Now  there  Is  considerable  discussion  and 
writing  going  on  about  an  impending  soclo- 
industrlal  complex:  a  developing  trend  to- 
ward Oov«*rimenfs  'farming  out"  to  giant 
private  corpftfatlons  some  of  the  major  public 
tasks  m  the  civilian  sector,  following  the 
pattern  long  established  In  the  military  sec- 
tor. Both  the  military-industrial  complex  and 
the  soclo-lndustnal  complex  need  to  be  better 
understood  by  small  business  and  its  friends 
In  the  Congress  We  hope  to  make  some  con- 
tribution to  that  understanding. 

Finally,  a  few  words  about  our  own  at- 
titudes In  approaching  this  task  We  did 
not— and  we  emphasize  this — begin  this  in- 
quiry last  year,  and  we  do  not  now  resume 
tt.  with  an  assumption  that  giant  size  in 
business  is  always  and  necessarily  bad  or  dan- 
gerous. But  we  also  do  not  assume  that  It  Is 
tnstrlnslcally  good  and  inevitable  Giant  busi- 
ness Is  one  of  the  major  established  institu- 
tions of  our  civilization  Indeed,  no  other  in- 
stitution of  comparable  Importance  is  so 
much  taken  for  granted. 

Planning,  regulation,  and  competition  are 
also  established  institution*— each  of  them — 
In  our  society.  As  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee  pointed  out  in  its  18th  annual 
report,  all  of  th»m  are  here  to  stay  They  can 
and  do  and  will  continue  to  coexist.  But  If 
planning  and  regulation  are  becoming  more 
Important,  and  competition  less  important. 
we  need  to  esUmate  the  possible  social  co«ta 
of  that  change. 

Planning  and  regulation  are  aspects  of  co- 
operation, a  human  value  that  we  all  cherish 
and  wish  to  enhance.  Competition  Is  an  as- 
pect and  a  requisite  of  human  freedom, 
another  and  not  lesser  value  that  we  also 
cherish.  Unfortunately,  the  two  values  do 
not  exist  independently  of  each  other 
Rather,  they  tend  to  conflict,  and  the  task 
of  society  Is  to  balance  them.  Our  country 
has  long  been  engaged  In  striking  a  balance 
between  the  independently  desirable  but 
often  conflicting  values  of  liberty  and  secu- 
rity. The  majority-accepted  balance  changes 
from  time  to  time  Similarly,  we  must  con- 
stantly weigh  and  rebalance,  in  pragmatic 
scales,  the  conflicting  values  of  cooperation 
I  or  planning  and  regulation)  and  competi- 
tion. 

We  approach  each  of  these  Institutions — 
big  business,  planning,  regulation,  and  com- 
petition— as  both  friends  and  critics.  We  are 
Indebted  to  John  W  Gardner,  the  former 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
for  pointing  out  a  danger  In  any  such  ap- 
proach, which  we  personally  shall  try  to 
avoid,  and  shall  counsel  our  witnesses  to 
avoid  as  well. 

In  a  commencement  address  at  Cornell 
University  this  spring,  ominously  entitled 
•How  20th  Century  Civilization  Collapeed." 
Mr  Gardner  took  a  fanciful  Journey  Into  the 
future  and  speculated  on  what  23rd  century 


scholars  would  conclude  from  a  study  of  the 
ruins  of  30th  century  Institutions.  Here  Is  a 
highlight  from  his  remarks: 

"The  23rd  century  scholars  nuide  another 
excepitlonally  Interesting  observation.  They 
pointed  out  that  20th  century  institutions 
were  caught  in  a  savage  crossfire  between  un- 
critical lovers  and  unloving  crttlca.  On  the 
one  side,  those  who  loved  their  Institutions 
tended  to  smother  them  In  an  embrace  of 
death,  loving  their  rlgldlUes  more  than  their 
promise,  shielding  them  from  llfe-glvlng 
criticism  On  the  other  side,  there  arose  a 
breed  of  critics  without  love,  skilled  in  demo- 
lition but  untutored  In  the  arts  by  which 
human  institutions  are  nurtured  and 
strengthened  and  made  to  fiourlsh. 

■Between  the  two.  the  Institutions 
perished  " 

At  our  hearings  examining  the  institution 
of  giant  business,  we  want  equally  to  hear 
from  the  lovers  and  the  critics  of  that  Insti- 
tution. We  want  them  to  confront  one  an- 
other on  the  same  panels  of  witnesses.  In 
this  way.  we  hope,  the  critics  can  become 
more  loving,  the  lovers  more  critical,  and  the 
institution  may  thereby  be  encouraged  and 
helped  to  change  In  ways  that  will  enhance 
both  the  survival  prospecu  of  20th  century 
civilization  and  the  rise  of  a  21st  century 
civilization  in  which  neither  small  business 
nor  individualism  will  have  become  obsolete. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quoioim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Aging  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONWIDE    SYSTEM    OF    TRAILS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
1211.  Senate  bill  827. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  LECiSLAxrvE  Clerk.  S.  827  to  estab- 
lish a  nationwide  system  of  trails,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  3.  after  line  I.  strike  out: 

Sec.  2.  (a)  A  national  scenic  trail  eligible 
to  be  Included  in  the  system  Is  an  extended 
trail  which  has  natural,  scenic,  or  historic 
quallUes  that  give  the  trail  recreation  use 
potential  of  national  significance. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  insert: 


Sbc.  2.  (a)  A  national  scenic  trail  eligible 
to  be  Included  in  the  system  Is  an  extended 
trail  which  has  natural  historic  and  scenic 
qualities  that  give  the  trail  recreation  use 
potential  of  national  significance.  Such  trails 
could  be  several  hundred  miles  long,  have 
overnight  shelters  at  appropriate  Intervals, 
and  be  interconnected  with  other  major  trails 
to  permit  the  enjoyment  of  extended  hiking 
or  riding  experiences.  A  standard  of  excel- 
lence in  the  routing,  construction,  mainte- 
nance and  marking  consistent  with  each 
trail's  character  and  purpose  should  distin- 
guish all  national  scenic  trails.  Each  should 
stand  out  In  Its  own  right  as  a  recreation 
resource  of  superlative  quality  and  physical 
challenge,  and  might  extend  through  or  Into 
several  States. 

In  line  22.  after  the  word  -'extending" 
strike  out  "generally":  in  line  23.  after 
the  word  "Mountain. '  strike  out 
"Georgia."  and  insert  "Georgia,  follow- 
ing the  route  as  generally  depicted  on 
the  map  numbered  NST-AT-101  which 
shall  be  on  file  and  available  for  public 
inspection  in  the  offlce  of  the  Director. 
National  Park  Service.":  on  page  4.  in 
line  4.  after  ■  1 2 »  '  strike  out  "Continental 
Divide  Trail,  a  three  thousand  one  hun- 
dred mile  trail  extending  from  near  the 
Mexican  border  in  southwestern  New 
Mexico  northward  generally  along  the 
Continental  Divide  to  the  Canadian 
border  in  Glacier  National  park. ';  and. 
in  lieu  thereof,  insert  "Continental  Di- 
vide Trail,  northern  sector,  an  approxi- 
mately one  thousand  two  hundred  mile 
segment  of  the  Continental  Divide  Trail, 
extending  from  the  Canadian  border  in 
Glacier  National  Park  southward  gen- 
erally along  the  Continental  Divide  to 
the  intersection  of  the  divide  with  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  Bridger  Na- 
tional Forest,  following  the  route  as  gen- 
erally depicted  on  the  map  numbered 
NST-CDT-101  which  shall  be  on  file 
and  available  for  pubhc  inspection  in  the 
Office  of  the  Chief,  Forest  Service. ";  in 
line  21,  after  the  word  "Lake"  strike  out 
"Ross."  and  insert  "Ross,  following  the 
route  as  generally  depicted  on  the  map 
numbered  NST-PC-103.  which  shall  be 
on  nie  and  available  for  public  inspec- 
tion in  the  office  of  the  Chief,  Forest 
Service." 

On  page  5,  line  4,  after  the  word 
"Canal"  strike  out  the  word  "towpath. ' 
and  insert  "towpath.  following  the  route 
as  generally  depicted  on  the  map  num- 
bered NST-PH-102.  which  shall  be  on  file 
and  available  for  public  inspection  in  the 
office  of  the  Director.  National  Park 
Service.':    in   line   23,   after   the   word 

•studies"  strike  out    'may"  and  insert 
"shall":  after  line  24,  insert: 

( 1 )  Continental  Divide  Trail,  southern  sec- 
tor, an  approximately  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  mile  segment  of  the  Continental  Di- 
vide Trail,  extending  from  near  the  Mexican 
border  In  southwestern  New  Mexico  north- 
ward generally  along  the  Continental  Divide 
to  the  Intersection  of  the  dl\-lde  with  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  Bridger  National 
Forest. 

On  page  6.  at  the  beginning  of  line  7, 
strike  out  "ili  "  and  insert  "(21":  at  the 
beginning  of  line  10.  strike  out  "i2»"  and 
insert  ""St  ';  at  the  beginning  of  line 
15.  strike  out  "i3i'  and  insert  '"14)":  at 
the  beginning  of  line  17,  strike  out  '141 " 
and  insert  "t5)":  at  the  beginning  of 
line  22,  strike  out  "  <  5  •  '  and  insert  "  <  6 > " : 
at  the  beginning  of  line  25,  strike  out 
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"(6'"  and  insert  ''i7i"  on  page  7.  at  the 
beginning  of  line  3.  stiike  out  "'(7>"  and 
insert  "i8t  ":  at  the  beginning  of  line  6. 
strike  out  "i8>  '  and  insert  "(9>";  after 
line  8.  in.=iert: 

(10 1   Gold  Rush  Trails  in  Alaska. 

(11)  Mormon  Battalion  Trail,  extending 
two  thousand  miles  from  Mt.  Plsgah.  Iowa, 
through  Kansas.  Colorado.  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona  to  Los  Anjeles.  California. 

In  line  21.  aftcir  the  word  "to"  strike 
out  "provide  the  maximum  retention  of" 
and  insert  "protect":  in  line  24.  after  the 
word  "public"  strike  out  "access;"  and 
insert   'access:  Provided,  however,  That 
acquisitions  in  fee  or  lesser  interests  in- 
cluding scenic  easements  >  which  are  ac- 
quired  other   than   by  agreement  with 
the  iandowner  shall  not  exceed  a  total  of 
fifty  acres  per  mile  but  acquisition  in  fee 
shall   not  exceed   twenty-five  acres  per 
mile;"":  on  page  10.  line  3.  after  the  word 
"trail"    strike    out    "may"    and    insert 
"'shall" :  at  the  beginning  of  line  22  in- 
sert ""landowners  and";  in  line  25,  after 
the  word  ""of"  insert   "landowners  and": 
on  page  11.  at  the  beginning  of  line  23. 
insert  "subject  to  limitations  set  forth  in 
subsection  'di  hereof":  on  page  13.  line 
17.  after  the  word  "not"  strike  out  "ade- 
quate"  and  insert  "adequate,  but  such 
acquisitions  may  be  made  only  to  the 
extent  authorized  in  subsection  «di    of 
this  section:  And  provided  further.  That 
neither    SecretaiT    may    acquire    lands, 
waters,  or  interests  therein  by  condem- 
nation without  the  owner"s  consent  when 
60  per  centum  or  more  of  the  acreage 
within  the  entire  national  scenic  ti-ail 
area  is  owned  by  Federal.  State,  or  local 
JJO^■ernmental  agencies,  but  this  limita- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  the  acquisition  of 
scenic  easements.":  on  page  14,  at  the 
beginning  of  line  21,  strike  out  the  word 
"uses'"  and  insert    "uses,  including  rea- 
sonable crossings":   on  page   15,  line  2, 
after  the  word  "its'  strike  out  "primeval" 
and   insert   "natural":    and   in   line   24. 
after  the  word  ""this  '  stiike  out  "section." 
and  insert    "section,  but  not  to  exceed 
SIO.000.000,  for  land  acquisition  during 
the  five-year  period  beginning  with  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  No  funds  for  de- 
velopment   of    the    Continental    Divide 
Trail  shall  be  appropriated  until  sixty 
days  after  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  submit  detailed  plans  for  such  de- 
velopment to  the  respective  Committees 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.""; 
so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.  827 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  end  House  of 
Representatives    0/    the    United     States    of 
America  in  Congrtss  asseinbted. 

STATEMENT   OT   POLICY 

Section  1.  <a)  The  Congress  finds  that  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  ever-increasing  out- 
door recreation  needs  of  an  expandig^^pu- 
lation  and  to  promote  public  access  ^'travel 
within,  and  enjoyment  of.  the  Nallcmal  and 
State  parks,  forests,  recreation  areas,  historic 
sites,  and  other  areas,  existing  tralli  should 
be  Improved  and  maintained  and  additional 
trails  should  be  established  both  In  the  re- 
maining highly  acenic  and  unspoiled  areas 
and  in  the  metropolitan  areas  of  the  Nation. 

NATIONWIDE   SYSTEM   OF  TRAILS 

(b|  To  carry  out  the  policy  set  forth  in 
subsection  1  a  1  of  this  section,  there  is  hereby 
established  a  nationwide  system  of  trails 
composed  of   (1)    trails  designated  as  "na- 
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tlonal  scenic  trails'  in  this  Act  or  subsequent 
Acts  of  Congress;  (2i  park,  forest,  .ind  other 
recreation  trails  on  lands  within  areas  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  when  desig- 
nated by  the  appropriate  Secretary:  (31  park, 
forest,  and  other  recreation  trails  on  lands 
administered  by  the  States  when  designated 
by  the  States  and  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior;  and  (4)  recreation  trails  on 
lands  In  and  near  metropolitan  areas  when 
designated  by  the  administering  agency  and 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  .Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  in  consultation  with  the 
appropriate  Federal  agencies.  States,  local 
governments,  private  organizations,  and  ad- 
visory councils,  shall  select  a  uniform  marker 
for  the  nationwide  system  of  trails,  and  shall 
provide  for  the  placement  upon  the  uniform 
marker  of  a  distinctive  symbol  for  each  na- 
tional scenic  trail. 

DEFINITION   OF   NATIONAL    SCENIC  TRAILS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  A  national  scenic  trail  eligible 
to  be  Included  in  the  system  is  an  extended 
trail  which  has  natural  historic  and  scenic 
qualities  that  give  the  trail  recreation  use 
potential  of  national  significance.  Such  trails 
could  be  several  hundred  miles  long,  have 
overnight  shelters  at  appropriate  Intervals, 
and  be  interconnected  with  other  major 
trails  to  permit  the  enjoyment  of  extended 
hiking  or  riding  experiences.  A  standard  of 
excellence  in  the  routing,  construction,  main- 
tenance, and  marking  consistent  with  each 
trairs  character  and  purpose  should  distin- 
guish all  national  scenic  trails.  Each  should 
stand  out  in  its  own  right  as  a  recreation 
resource  of  superlative  quality  and  physical 
challenge,  and  might  extend  through  or  into 
several  States. 

(bi  The  following  trails  are  hereby  desig- 
nated as  "national  scenic  trails": 

( 1 )  The  Appalachian  Trail,  a  trail  of  some 
two  thousand  miles,  extending  along  the 
Appalachian  Mountains  from  Mount  Katah- 
dln.  Maine,  to  Springer  Mountain.  Georgia, 
following  the  route  as  generally  depicted  on 
the  map  ntunbered  NST-AT-101  which  shall 
be  on  file  and  available  for  public  inspection 
in  the  office  of  the  Director,  National  Park 
Service. 

(2)  Continental  Divide  Trail,  northern 
sector,  an  approximately  one  thousand  two 
hundred  mile  segment  of  the  Continental 
Divide  Trail,  extending  from  the  Canadian 
border  in  Glacier  National  Park  southward 
generally  along  the  Continental  Divide  to 
the  intersection  of  the  divide  with  the  south- 
ern boundary  of  the  Bridger  National  Forest, 
following  the  route  as\generally  depicted  on 
the  map  numbered  NTS-CDT-101  which 
shall  be  on  file  and  available  for  public  in- 
spection In  the  Office  of  the  Chief.  Forest 
Service. 

(3)  Pacific  Crest  Trail,  a  two  thousand 
three  hundred  and  fifty  mile  trail  extending 
from  the  Mexican-California  border  north- 
ward generally  along  the  mountain  ranges 
of  the  west  coast  States  to  the  Canadian- 
Washington  border  near  Lake  Ross,  following 
the  route  as  generally  depicted  on  the  map 
numbered  NST-PC-103.  which  shall  be  on 
file  and  available  for  public  inspection  In  the 
office  of  the  Chief.  Forest  Service. 

(4)  Potomac  Heritage  Trail,  an  eight 
hundred  and  twenty-five  mile  trail  extending 
generally  from  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac 
River  to  its  sources  in  Pennsylvania  and 
West  Virginia.  Including  the  one  hundred 
and  seventy  mile  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal 
towpath.  following  the  route  as  generally 
depicted  on  the  map  numbered  NST-PH-102. 
which  shall  be  on  file  and  available  for  pub- 
lic inspection  in  the  office  of  the  Director. 
National  Park  Service. 

FEDERAL.      STATE.      AND      LOCAL      PLANNING      FOR 
ADDITIONAL    NATIONAL    SCENIC    TRAILS 

(C)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the 
Secretary    of    Agriculture    where    lands    ad- 


ministered by  him  are  involved,  shall  make 
studies  of  the  feasibility  and  deBlrabillty  (in- 
cluding costs  and  benefits)  of  designating 
other  trails  as  national  scenic  trails.  Such 
studies  shall  be  made  In  consulUitlon  with 
the  heads  of  other  Federal  agencies  ad- 
ministering lands  through  which  the  trails 
would  pass  and  in  cooperation  with  inter- 
ested interstate.  State,  local  governmental 
and  private  agencies  and  organizations  con- 
cerned. The  two  Secretiirles  shall  submit  the 
studies  to  the  President,  together  with  their 
recommendations  resulting  therefrom  for  the 
inclusion  of  any  or  all  such  trails  in  the  sys- 
tem, and  the  President  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  sxich  recommendations,  including 
legislation,  as  he  deems  appropriate.  The 
studies  shall  include,  among  others,  all  or 
appropriate  portions  of — 

( 1 )  Continental  Divide  Trail,  southern 
sector,  an  approximately  one  thousand  nine 
liundred  mile  segment  of  the  Continental 
Divide  Trail,  extending  from  near  the  Mexl- 
oan  border  in  southwestern  New  Mexico 
northward  generally  along  the  Continental 
Divide  to  the  intersection  of  the  divide  with 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  Bridger  Na- 
tional Forest. 

(2)  Chlsholm  Trail,  from  San  Antonio. 
Texas,  approximately  seven  hundred  miles 
north  through  Oklahoma  to  Abilene,  Kansas. 

(3)  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail,  from  St.  Louis. 
Ml.ssoiiri.  approximately  four  thousand  six 
hundred  miles  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  Oregon. 
following  both  the  outbound  and  inbound 
routes   of   the   Lewis   and   Clark    Expedition. 

(4)  Natchez  Trace,  from  Nashville,  Ten- 
nessee, approximately  six  hundred  miles  to 
Natchez.  Mississippi. 

(5)  North  Country  Trail,  from  the  Ap- 
palachian Trail  in  "Vermont,  approximately 
three  thousand  two  hundred  miles  through 
the  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania.  Ohio, 
Michigan.  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota,  to  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Trail  In  North  Dakota. 

(6)  Oregon  Trail,  from  Independence, 
Missouri,  approximately  two  thousand  miles 
to  near  Port  Vancouver.  Washington. 

(7)  Santa  Pe  Trail,  from  Independence. 
Missouri,  approximately  eight  hundred  miles 
to  Santa  Fe.  New  Mexico 

(8)  Long  Trail,  extending  two  hundred 
and  fifty-five  miles  from  the  Massachusetts 
border  northward  through  Vermont  to  the 
Canadian  border 

( 9 )  Mormon  Trail,  extending  from  Nauvoo. 
Illinois,  to  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  through  the 
States  of  Iowa.  Nebraska,  and  Wyoming. 

( 10)  Gold  Rush  Trails  in  Alaska 

(11)  Mormon  Battalion  Trail,  extending 
two  thousands  miles  from  Mt.  Plsgah.  Iowa, 
through  Kansas.  Colorado.  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona  to  Los  Angeles.  California. 

SELECTION    OF    ROUTES    FOR    NATIONAL 
SCENIC    TRAILS 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
select  the  rights-of-way  for  trails  designated 
as  national  scenic  trails  by  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  paragraphs  (1)  and  (4).  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  select  the 
rlghts-of-wa"v  for  the  trails  designated  by 
paragraphs  (2)  and  i3).  Such  rights-of-way 
shall  be  ( 1 )  of  sufficient  width  and  so  located 
to  protect  natural  conditions,  scenic  and  his- 
toric features,  and  primitive  character  of 
the  trail  area,  to  provide  campsites,  shelters, 
and  related  public-use  facilities,  and  to  pro- 
vide reasonable  public  access:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  acqulsltons  in  fee  or  lesser  inter- 
ests ( Including  scenic  easements )  which  are 
acquired  other  than  by  agreement  with  the 
landowner  shall  not  exceed  a  total  of  fifty 
acres  per  mile  but  acquisition  In  fee  shall 
not  exceed  twenty-five  acres  per  mile:  and 
(2)  located  to  avoid.  Insofar  as  practicable, 
established  highways,  motor  roads,  mining 
areas,  power  transmission  lines,  existing  com- 
mercial and  Industrial  developments,  range 
fences  and  in-.provements.  private  operations, 
and  any  other  activities  that  would  be  Incom- 
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patlble  with  the  protection  of  the  trail  In  Its 
natural  condition  and  Ita  use  for  outdoor 
recreation  Where  practicable,  the  right-of- 
way  for  the  Appalachian  Trail  shall  include 
lands  protected  for  it  under  agreements  in 
effect  on  January  1.  196fl.  to  which  Federal 
agencies  and  States  were  parties  The  loca- 
tion and  width  of  a  national  scenic  trail 
right-of-way  across  Federal  lands  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  another  Federal  agency  shall 
be  by  agreement  between  the  head  of  that 
agency  and  the  appropriate  Secretary  In 
selecting  a  right-of-way.  the  appropriate 
Secretary  shall  obtain  the  advice  and  assist- 
ance of  the  Stales,  local  governments,  private 
organizations,  landowners,  the  land  users 
concerned,  and  the  advisory  council  estab- 
lished under  subsection  (f)  of  this  section 
The  appropriate  Secretary  may  revise  the 
location  and  width  of  a  right-of-way  from 
time  to  time  as  required  by  clrcuntwtances. 
with  the  consent  of  the  head  of  any  other 
Federal  agency  Involved,  and  with  the  advice 
and  assistance  of  the  aforesaid  States,  local 
governments,  private  organizations,  land- 
owners, land  users,  and  the  advisory  council. 
The  appropriate  Secretary  shall  publish 
notice  of  the  selection  of  a  right-of-way  In 
the  Federjil.  Register,  together  with  appro- 
priate map?,  and  descriptions.  If  In  his  Judg- 
ment changes  in  the  right-of-way  become 
desirable,  he  shall  make  the  changes  In  the 
sanae  manner. 

MARKCaS   TO   nCNTTFT    NATIONAL   SCENIC   TRAILS 

I  e  I  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Agriculture,  in  consultation 
with  the  Federal  agencies.  States,  local  gov- 
ernments, private  organizations  concerned, 
and  Che  advisory  councils,  shall  erect  and 
maintain  the  uniform  marker  for  the  nation- 
wide system  of  trails  at  appropriate  points 
along  each  national  scenic  trail  route,  and 
shall  select  a  symbol  for  each  such  trail 
for  placement  upon  the  uniform  marker. 
Where  the  trail  route  passes  throuKh  Fed- 
eral lands,  such  marker  shall  be  erected  and 
maintained  by  the  Federal  agency  admlnls- 
terins?  the  lands  Where  the  trail  route  passes 
through  non-Federal  lands  and  Is  admin- 
istered under  cooperative  agreements,  the 
Secretary  of  tne  Interior  and  the  Secretar>' 
of  Agriculture  shall  require  the  coo|>erating 
agencies  to  erect  and  maintain  such  marker. 

AOYISOar  COCNCIL3  FOR  NATIONAL  SCENIC  TRAILS 

if»  The  Secretary  charged  with  the  selec- 
tion of  the  right-of-way  for  a  national  scenic 
trail  shall  establish  an  advisory  council  for 
each  such  trail.  The  appropriate  Secretary 
shall  consult  with  any  such  council  from 
time  to  time  with  respect  to  matters  relatlne 
to  the  trail,  including  the  selection  of  the 
right-of-way.  the  selection,  erection,  and 
maintenance  of  the  markers  along  the  trail 
route,  and  the  administration  of  the  trail. 
The  members  of  an  advisory  council  shall  be 
appointed  for  a  term  not  to  exceed  five  years 
by  the  appropriate  Secretary  as  follows: 

( 1 )  A  member  appointed  to  represent  each 
Federal  department  or  independent  agency 
administering  lands  through  which  the  trail 
route  passes  and  each  appointee  shall  be  the 
person  designated  by  the  head  of  such  de- 
partment or  agency 

(2)  A  member  appointed  to  represent 
each  State  through  which  the  trail  passes 
and  such  appointments  shall  b«  made  from 
recommendations  ol  the  Governors  of  such 
States. 

(3)  One  or  more  members  appointed  to 
represent  landowners  and  private  organiza- 
tions that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary, 
have  an  established  and  recognized  interest 
In  the  trail  and  such  appointments  shall  be 
made  from  reconunendatlons  of  landowners 
and  the  heads  of  such  organizations.  In  the 
case  of  the  Appalachian  Trail,  the  .Appalach- 
ian Trail  Conference  shall  be  represented  by 
a  sufflclent  number  of  persons  to  represent 
the  various  sections  of  the  country  through 
which  the  trail  paoaes. 


The  appropriate  Secretary  shall  designate 
one  member  to  be  chairman.  Any  vacancy  in  a 
council  shall  be  fllled  In  the  same  manner  as 
the  original  appointment. 

Members  of  an  advisory  council  shall  serve 
without  compensation,  but  the  appropriate 
Secretary  may  pay  the  expenses  reasonably 
incurred  by  the  council  In  the  performance  of 
its  functions  upon  presentation  of  vouchers 
signed  by  the  chairman. 

ACQUISITION.     DEVELOPMENT.     AND     ADMINISTRA- 
TION or  LANDS  FOR  N.*TIOI^AL  SCENIC  TRAILS 

«g)  Within  the  exterior  boundaries  of  areas 
under  their  administration  that  are  included 
In  the  right-of-way  selected  for  a  national 
scenic  trail  as  provided  in  subsection  (d)  of 
this  section,  the  heads  of  Federal  agencies 
may  ( I »  enter  into  written  cooperative  agree- 
ments with  landowners.  States,  local  govern- 
ments, private  organizations,  and  individuals 
in  order  to  develop,  operate,  and  maintain  the 
trail;  and  (2)  subject  to  limitations  set  forth 
in  subsection  id),  hereof,  acquire  lands  or 
interests  in  lands  by  donation,  purchase  with 
donated  or  appropriated  funds,  or  exchange. 

(h)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  exchange  authority,  may  ac- 
cept title  to  any  non-Federal  property  v/lthln 
the  right-of-way.  and  In  exchange  therefor 
he  may  convey  to  the  g^rantor  of  such  property 
any  federally  owned  property  under  his  Juris- 
diction which  is  located  In  the  States  through 
which  the  trail  passes  and  which  he  classifies 
as  suitable  for  exchange  or  other  disposal 
The  values  of  the  properties  so  exchanged 
either  shall  be  approximately  equal,  or  if  they 
are  not  approximately  equal  the  values  shall 
be  equalized  by  the  payment  of  cash  to  the 
grantor  or  to  the  Secretary  as  the  ctrcum- 
.stances  require.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
in  the  exercise  of  his  exchange  authority, 
may  utilize  authorities  and  procedures  avail- 
able to  lum  In  connection  with  exchan^'es  of 
national  forest  lands. 

ill  Where  the  lands  included  In  a  national 
scenic  trail  right-of-way  are  outside  of  the 
exterior  boundaries  of  federally  administered 
areas,  the  States  or  local  governments  In- 
volved shall  be  encouraged  ( 1 )  to  enter  into 
written  cooperative  agreements  with  land- 
owners, private  organizations,  and  Individ- 
uals in  order  to  develop,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  trail:  and  (2i  to  acquire,  develop, 
and  administer  such  lands  or  Interests  there- 
in: Proridpd.  That  If  the  State  or  local  gov- 
ernments fall  to  enter  Into  such  agreements 
or  to  acqtilre  such  lands  or  Interests  therein 
within  two  years  after  the  selection  of  the 
right-of-way.  the  Secretary  charged  with  the 
selecUon  of  the  right-of-way  may  (1)  enter 
Into  such  agreements  with  landowners. 
States,  local  governments,  private  organiza- 
tions, and  individuals:  and  (2)  acquire  pri- 
vate lands  or  Interests  therein  by  donation, 
purchase  with  donated  or  appropriated  funds, 
or  exchange,  and  may  develop  and  adminis- 
ter such  lands  or  interesU  therein:  Proitded 
further.  That  exchanges  shall  be  governed 
by  the  provisions  of  subsection  (hi  of  this 
section:  And  provided  further.  That  the  ap- 
propriate Secretary  shall  utilize  condemna- 
tion proceedings  without  the  consent  of  the 
owner  to  acquire  private  lands  or  Interests 
therein  pursuant  to  this  subsection  only  in 
cases  where,  in  his  Judgment,  all  reasonable 
efforts  to  acquire  such  lands  or  Interests 
therein  by  negotiation  have  failed,  and  in 
such  cases  he  shall  acquire  the  fee  title 
only  where,  in  his  Judgment,  lesser  interests 
in  land  (Including  scenic  easements)  or  writ- 
ten agreements  are  not  adequate,  but  such 
acquisitions  may  be  made  only  to  the  extent 
authorized  in  subsection  (dl  of  this  section: 
And  prmided  further.  That  neither  Secretary 
may  acquire  lands,  waters,  or  Interests  there- 
in by  condemnation  without  the  owners  con- 
sent when  60  per  centum  or  more  of  the 
acreage  within  the  entire  national  scenic 
trail  area  is  owned  by  Federal.  State,  or  local 
governmental  agencies,   but  this  limitation 


shall  not  apply  to  the  acquisition  of  scenic 
easements.  Money  appropriated  for  Federal 
purposes  from  the  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion fund  shall  be  available  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  property  for  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(J)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
develop  and  administer  the  Appalachian  and 
Potomac  Heritage  Trails  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  develop  and  administer  the 
Continental  Divide  and  Pacific  Crest  Trails, 
except  that  any  portion  of  any  such  trail 
that  Is  within  areas  administered  by  another 
Federal  agency  shall  be  administered  In  such 
manner  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  appro- 
priate Secretary  and  the  head  of  that  agency, 
or  as  directed  by  the  President.  The  Federal 
agencies  shall  coordinate  their  efforts  to  pro- 
vide uniform  administration  and  protection 
of  the  national  scenic  trails,  and  shall  give 
encouragement  to.  and  cooperate  with. 
States,  local  governments,  private  organiza- 
tions, and  Individuals  in  promoting  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section. 

National  scenic  trails  shall  be  admin- 
istered, protected,  developed,  and  maintained 
to  retain  their  natural,  scenic,  and  historic 
features:  and  provision  may  be  made  for 
campsites,  shelters,  and  related  public-use 
faciliiles:  and  other  uses,  including  reason- 
able crossings,  -hat  will  not  substantlallv 
interfere  with  the  nature  and  purposes  of 
the  trails  may  be  permitted  or  authorized,  as 
appropriate:  Proiiiled.  T'hat  the  use  ui 
motorized  vehicles  by  the  general  public 
along  any  national  scenic  trail  shall  be  pro- 
hibited, and  the  Appalachian  Trail  shall  he 
developed  and  maintained  primarily  as  .t 
footpath  to  retain  its  natural  environment: 
Provided  further.  That  the  Federal  laws  and 
regulations  applicable  to  Federal  lands  or 
areas  Included  in  any  national  scenic  trail 
shall  continue  to  appiv  to  the  extent  agreed 
upon  by  the  appropriate  Secretary  and  the 
head  of  the  agency  having  jurisdiction  over 
the  Federal  lands  involved,  or  as  directed  bv 
the  President. 

The  appropriate  Secretary,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  heads  of  any  other  Pedeml 
agencies  administering  lands  through  which 
a  national  scenic  trail  passes,  and  after  con- 
sultation with  the  States,  local  governments, 
and  private  organizations  concerned,  and 
any  advisory  council  established  under  sub- 
secOon  if)  of  this  section,  may  Issue  regula- 
tions, which  may  be  revised  from  time  to 
time,  governing  protection,  management, 
use.  development,  and  administration  of  .■ 
national  scenic  trail.  Any  person  who  Mc- 
lates  a  regulation  issued  pursuant  to  this 
Act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
may  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$500.  or  by  Imprisonment  not  exceeding  six 
months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. 

Ik)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
but  not  to  exceed  SIO.000.000.  for  land  ac- 
quisition during  the  five-year  period  begin- 
ning with  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  No 
funds  for  development  of  the  Continental 
Divide  Trail  shall  be  appropriated  until  sixtv 
days  after  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
submit  detailed  plans  for  such  developmeni 
to  the  respective  Committees  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  ol  the  Senate  and  House  ot 
Representatives. 

FEDERAL  PARK,  FOREST.  AND  OTHER  RECREATION 
TRAILS 

Sec.  3.  la)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  are  directed 
to  Improve,  expand,  and  develop  park,  forest 
and  other  recreation  trails  for  hiking,  horse- 
back riding,  cycling,  and  other  related  uses 
on  lands  within  areas  administered  by  them : 
Provided.  That  the  use  of  motorized  vehicles 
by  the  general  public  shall  be  prohibited  on 
such  trails  within  1 1 )  the  natural  and  his- 
torical areas  of  the  national  park  system:  i2) 
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the  national  wildlife  reifuge  system:  (3)  the 
national  wilderness  pre8€r\'atlon  system;  and 
,4)  other  Federal  lands  where  trails  are  des- 
ignated as  being  closed  to  such  use  by  the 
appropriate  Secretary.  Such  trails  may  be 
designated  and  suitably  marked  as  part  of 
the  nationwide  system  of  trails  by  the  ap- 
propriate Secretary. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior makes  any  conveyance  of  land  under  any 
of  the  public  land  laws,  he  may  reserve  a 
right-of-way  for  trails  to  the  extent  he  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

STATE    AND    METROPOLITIAN    AREA    TRAILS 

Sec  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
directed  to  encourage  States  to  consider.  In 
their  comprehensive  statewide  outdoor  rec- 
reation plans  and  proposals  for  financial  as- 
.slstance  for  State  and  local  projects  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  the  l^nd  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act.  needs  and  opportu- 
nities for  establishing  park,  forest,  and  other 
recreation  trails  on  lands  owned  or  adminis- 
tered by  States,  and  recreation  trails  on  lands 
in  or  near  urban  areas.  He  Is  further  directed, 
in  accordance  with  the  authority  contained 
in  the  Act  of  May  28.  1963  (77  Stat.  49).  to 
encourage  States,  political  subdivisions,  and 
private  Interests,  including  nonprofit  organ- 
izations, to  establish  such  trails. 

lb)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Is  directed.  In  administering 
the  program  of  comprehensive  urban  plan- 
ning and  assistance  under  section  701  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1954.  to  encourage  the  plan- 
ning of  recreation  trails  in  connection  with 
ihe  recreation  and  transportation  planning 
lor  metropolitan  and  other  urban  areas.  He 
is  further  directed.  In  administering  the 
urban  open-space  program  under  title  VII  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1961.  to  encourage  such 
recreation  trails. 

( c)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  directed, 
in  accordance  with  authority  vested  In  him. 
to  encourage  States  and  local  agencies  and 
private  Interests  to  establish  such  trails. 

Id)  Such  trails  may  be  designated  and  suit- 
ably marked  as  parts  of  the  nationwide  sys- 
tem of  trails  by  the  States,  their  political  sub- 
divisions, or  other  appropriate  administering 
agencies  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

trrlLITY    RIGHTS-OF-WAY 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  are  authorized, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, and  other  Federal  agencies  having 
Jurisdiction,  control  over,  or  information  con- 
cerning the  use.  abandonment,  or  disposition 
of  rights-of-way  and  similar  properties  that 
may  be  suitable  for  trail  route  purposes,  to 
develop  effective  procedures  to  assure  that. 
wherever  practicable,  utility  rights-of-way  or 
similar  properties  having  value  for  trail  route 
purposes  may  be  made  available  for  such  use. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  S.  827 
is  a  bill  to  establish  a  nationwide  system 
of  trails.  It  was  unanimously  reported 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  on  June  13,  1968,  and  I 
hope  that  prompt  action  will  be  taken 
on  this  legislation. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  set  forth 
in  its  statement  of  policy— that  such  a 
nationwide  system  of  trails  will  promote 
public  access  to,  travel  within,  and  en- 
.ioyment  of  the  National  and  State  parks, 
forests,  recreation  areas,  historic  sites, 
and  other  areas.  It  also  stresses  that, 
while  existing  trails  should  be  improved, 
additional  trails  should  be  established  in 
scenic  and  unspoiled  areas,  and  in  the 
metropolitan  areas  of  the  Nation. 

Mr,  President,  there  is  great  need  for 


this  legislation.  It  will  help  to  provide 
for  a  practicable  and  low-cost  method  of 
satisfying  growing  outdoor  recreation 
demands. 

The  bill  sets  up  four  categories  of 
trails:  National  scenic  trails;  park,  for- 
est, and  other  recreation  trails  on  lands 
within  areas  administered  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  or  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture:  park,  forest,  and  other 
recreation  trails  on  lands  administered 
by  the  States  when  designated  by  the 
States  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior;  and  recreation  trails  on 
lands  in  and  near  metropolitan  areas. 

Four  scenic  trails  make  up  the  initial 
units  in  the  system.  These  are:  the  Ap- 
palachian Trail,  2,000  miles  along  the 
Appalachian  Mountains  from  Maine  to 
Georgia:  the  Continental  Divide  Trail, 
extending  1.200  miles  from  the  Canadian 
border  in  Montana  to  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  Bridger  National  For- 
est in  Wyoming;  the  Pacific  Crest  Trail, 
2,350  miles  along  the  mountain  ranges  of 
the  west  coast  from  Canada  to  the 
Mexican  border;  and  the  Potomac  Herit- 
age Trail,  extending  825  miles  along  the 
Potomac  River  from  its  mouth  to  its 
sources  in  Pennsylvania  and  West  Vir- 
ginia. Eleven  other  trails  are  scheduled 
for  study  for  possible  future  inclusion  in 
the  system. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  officials  of  the  Madeira  School 
have  expressed  concern  with  this  legisla- 
tion and  the  passage  of  the  trail  beneath 
the  promontory  on  which  the  school  is 
situated  just  below  the  Great  Falls  Park 
in  Virginia. 

While  announced  plans  are  for  a  trail 
that  would  be  limited  to  a  footpath,  and 
not  one  for  mechanized  vehicles  or 
horses  or  other  recreational  purposes,  I 
would  hope  to  make  sure  that  the  trail 
in  this  segment  of  the  river  is  truly  only 
a  footpath  routed  as  close  to  the  water's 
edge  as  feasible  and  not  on  the  promon- 
tories. Any  other  type  of  construction 
and  use  would  distuib  the  beauty  and 
ecology  of  the  area. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Interior  Committee  if 
he  would  object  to  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  which  would  restrict  the  segment  of 
the  trail  in  Virginia  from  Great  Falls 
Park  to  Spout  Run,  which  is  located 
about  a  mile  above  Key  Bridge,  to  a 
footpath? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Since  this  is  the  type 
of  trail  which  the  National  Park  Service 
has  announced  it  would  develop  along 
this  stretch  of  the  river  on  the  Virginia 
side,  I  would  have  no  obiection. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  Washington  and  would  ask 
that  my  amendment  be  sent  to  the  desk. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Before  we  take  up  the 
Senator's  amendment,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  pending  amendments 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  want  to  say 
first  of  all  that  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  very  fine  leadership  of  the  dis- 
tinguished  Senator   from   Washington, 


but  I  do  want  to  make  some  comments 
about  the  Continental  Divide  Trail  which 
seems  to  me  to  be  in  concert  with  the 
reservation  just  expressed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Could  we  agree  to  the 
committee  amendments  en  bloc  first,  and 
then  we  could  act  on  the  amendments 
to  be  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri? Then  I  shall  be  very  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  When  the  Senator  says 
"agreeing  to  the  committee  amend- 
ments," he  means  I  shall  not  be  pre- 
cluded from  raising  or  suggesting  other 
amendments? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Oh,  no.  As  soon  as  we 
have  voted  on  the  committee  amend- 
ments which  must  come  first,  prior  to 
taking  up  other  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments en  bloc. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  now  that  we  can  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Mis.souri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  my  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Tlie  LEGisLAxrvE  Clerk.  On  paae   15, 
line    1,    insert    the    following    language 
after     the     word     "trail":     "and     the 
Potomac  Heritage  Trail  in  Virginia  be- 
tween Great  Falls  Park  and  Spout  Run." 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
question  is  on  agreeing   to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Mis.souri. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  express  my  deep 
appreciation  to  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington, the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  The  able  Senator  from 
Missouri  has  worked  long  and  hard  on 
this  matter.  I  believe  this  is.  indeed,  a 
good   resolution  of  a   difficult  problem, 
on   which    there    has   been    substantial 
misunderstanding  in  the  past. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  First  of  all.  I  should  like 
to  point  out  that  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  concern  of  those  who  have  proposed 
this  legislation  as  making  available  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  scenic 
and  historic  areas.  But,  insofar  as  the 
Continental  Divide  Tiail  is  concerned.  I 
think  it  does  bear  observing  that  actu- 
ally there  has  been  no  such  thing  as  a 
Continental  Divide  Trail.  Those  familiar 
with  the  topography  of  the  Continental 
Divide,  particularly  the  northern  part, 
from  the  Bridger  Wilderness  Aiea  on  the 
north,  know  full  well  that  there  has  not 
been  any  trail  along  that  Continental 
Divide. 

With  respect  to  the  trail  from  the 
southern  end  of  the  Bridger  Wilderness 
Area  south,  I  think  the  committee  recom- 
mendation is  that  this  was  in  a  study 
section.  I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  if  I  am  not  right  about 
that. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  would  like  to  propose 

that  the  northern  section  of  the  trail  also 

be  put  in  a  study  categoi-y  rather  than 

establishing  it  as  a  trail. 

I  would  like  to  refer  to  some  of  the 
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considerations  of  the  committee,  which 
appear  at  the  top  of  page  6  of  the  com- 
mittee report.  If  I  may.  let  me  read  it: 

In  the  CUM  of  the  Continental  Divide  TtbJI. 
It  Is  not  the  Intent  of  the  committee  to  au- 
thorize the  construction  of  a  trail  which 
would  follow  the  very  top  of  the  Continental 
Divide  nor  necessarily  be  fully  contiguous 
along  the  entire  divide  Instead,  it  Is  the  com- 
mittee's belief  that  existing  trails  along  the 
mountain  sides  or  in  negotiable  valleys  close 
to  the  top  of  the  divide  should  be  designated 
part  of  the  Continental  Divide  Trail,  and  that 
the  segments  to  be  constructed,  where  top 
terrain  prevents  reasonable  foot  or  horseback 
travel,  should  be  located  at  lower  levels 

Nor  Is  It  the  intent  of  the  committee  that 
this  legislation  should  be  considered  authori- 
zation for  construction  of  trails  or  other 
works  of  man  through  wilderness  are«s  In 
any  such  manner  as  to  do  violence  to  the 
wilderness  concept  as  set  forth  In  the  Wil- 
derness Act  of  1964.  The  committee  urges 
that  in  any  event,  the  wilderness  values 
should  be  properly  protected  in  connection 
with  any  trail  through  any  national  wilder- 
ness ;irea. 

Committee  members  also  expressed  con- 
cern that  the  marking  of  national  scenic 
trails  be.,  unobstructlve.  with  careful  and 
tasteful  placement  and  design  of  directional 
and  other  signs  to  conform  with  the  esthetic 
setting  regardless  of  the  lands  traversed. 

I  am  in  complete  accord  with  this  con- 
cept. I  would  point  out  that  the  trials 
which  traversed  this  country  along  the 
area  of  the  Continental  Divide  were,  al- 
most without  exception,  trials  that 
traversed  the  Continental  Divide.  They 
went  through  the  low  mountain  passes. 
The  concern  of  the  pioneers  who  estab- 
lished trails  was  in  getting  over  the 
Divide.  No  one  was  interested  in  going 
from  one  end  of  the  Continental  Divide 
to  the  other. 

I  want  to  make  sure  that  we  do  not  do 
violence  to  the  wilderness  concept  by 
some  eager,  enthusiastic  persons  who 
think  we  ought  to  try  to  establish  trials 
parallel  to  the  Continental  Divide.  For 
that  reason  I  would  like  to  ask  that  the 
nothern  section  be  placed  in  a  study 
category,  rather  than  have  it  established 
as  a  trail. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  First,  may  I  say  that  I 
concur  in  the  views  expressed  by  the  able 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Regarding  the  need  to  harmonize  the 
trails  we  are  talking  about  in  this  bill 
with  the  wilderness  system,  I  wanted  to 
point  out  that  the  junior  Senator  from 
Colorado  I  Mr.  Dominick  ]  feels  very 
strongly  about  the  inclusion  of  this  area. 
I  suppose,  if  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
wants  to  exclude  that  part  which  is  in 
Wyoming  from  the  bill,  there  would  be  no 
objection  to  that:  but,  in  fairness  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado,  as  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  will  recall,  he  was  very 
strong  in  his  determination  to  have  that 
area  included.  I  could  not,  without  his 
presence  on  the  floor,  accept  this  amend- 
ment. I  am  sure  my  good  friend  will  un- 
derstand that. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Let  me  say  that  I  have 
talked  with  one  of  the  aides  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Colorado.  I 
underetand  he  will  be  on  the  floor  very 
shortly.  Certainly,  I  do  not  propose  to 
speak  for  the  distinguished  Senators  from 


Montana,  but.  insofar  as  Wyoming  is  con- 
cerned, when  one  travels  north  from 
Bridger  Wilderness  Area.  I  think  almost 
without  exception  the  entire  length  of  the 
trail  along  the  Continental  Divide  in 
Wyoming  would  go  through  either  wilder- 
ness areas  or  Yellowstone  National  Park. 
I  think  I  can  say  I  speak  for  nearly  every- 
one in  Wyoming,  and  certainly  for  no 
.small  part  of  the  people  Interested  in 
national  parks,  in  hoping  there  would  be 
no  attempt  made  to  establish  a  trail,  or 
cut  one  out,  or  designate  one,  through 
the  northwestern  part  of  Wyoming. 

I  hope  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  will  be  on  the  floor  shortly  and 
will  be  able  to  give  the  assurance,  as  I 
think  he  will,  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  that  he  would  not 
object  to  my  amendment. 

Mr.  JACKSON  Mr.  President,  pending 
the  arrival  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Colorado.  I  would  like  to  yield  to  the 
Sermtor  from  Vermont  I  Mr.  Aiken  I ,  who 
has  a  question. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  have  sev- 
eral questions. 

I  strongly  support  the  basic  purpose  of 
this  bill,  which  is  to  enhance  the  use  of 
our  National  and  State  parks  by  promot- 
ing public  access  to  them. 

In  Vermont  we  are  proud  of  our  famous 
Long  Trail  that  extends  from  the  Cana- 
dian border  through  the  Green  Motm- 
talns  into  Massachusetts.  The  Long  Trail 
is  a  major  segment  of  the  Appalachian 
Trail  this  bill  is  designed  to  protect. 

As  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Act,  I  see  this 
bill  as  valuable  additional  protection  of 
woodland  trails  for  the  hiker  and  camper, 
and  a  wide  variety  of  other  recreational 
uses. 

I  was  privileged  to  join  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington,  the 
manager  of  this  bill,  in  sponsoring  the 
land  and  water  conservation  bill.  I  know 
his  intentions  are  for  conservation  for 
greater  public  use.  On  this  we  think 
pretty  much  the  .same  way. 

I  should  therefore  like  to  ask  several 
questions  to  clarify  the  intent  of  this  bill. 

I  do  this  to  make  certain  that  the 
rights  of  the  States  are  protected,  that 
scenic  easements  are  clearly  understood, 
and  the  rights  of  local  landowners  and 
business  interests — especially  logging, 
skiing,  and  other  resort  enterprise — are 
fully  protected. 

First,  may  I  ask  how  wide  the  Secre- 
tary could  establish  these  trail  areas? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  maximum  width 
in  both,  fee  and  easement,  would  be 
equivalent  to  50  acres  per  mile,  or  an 
average  400-foot  width. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Fifty  acres  to  the  mile  or 
a  400-foot  width? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes;  so  there  is  a  defi- 
nite maximum  .set. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  want  to  make  sure  the 
Secretary  would  not  have  authority  to 
establish  them  several  miles  wide. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No;  that  definitely  is 
not  the  case. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Are  himting  and  fishing 
prohibited  in  this  area? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Would  the  laws  of  the 
State  through  which  the  trail  passes  be 
the  prevailing  fish  and  game  laws? 


Mr.  JACKSON.  The  only  way  the  laws 
of  the  States  would  be  affected  is  if  they 
voluntarily  passed  legislation  in  their 
legislatures  ceding  such  jurisdiction  to 
the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Doing  what? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  They  would  have  to 
cede  jurisdiction.  They  would  have  to 
take  the  action  themselves,  because  thi.s 
is  not  exclusive  Federal  property,  in  the 
sense  that  at  the  present  time  where 
there  is  Federal  property,  most  of  it  in- 
volves concurrent  jurisdiction — where 
the  Federal  Government  has  jurisdiction 
and  the  States  have  jurisdiction.  The  na- 
tional forests  generally  are  in  that  cate- 
gory, as  the  Senator  knows. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  correct. 

I  find,  on  page  7,  line  21,  that  the  loca- 
tion of  the  trail  has  been  defined  to  "pro- 
tect natural  conditions,  scenic  and  his- 
toric features,  and  primitive  character 
of  the  trail  area." 

As  originally  stated  in  the  bill,  the  lo- 
cation was  to  "provide  the  maximum 
retention  of  natural  conditions."  This 
has  been  changed  to  "protect  natural 
conditions." 

What  is  the  significance  of  this 
change? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  is  more  of  a  clarifica- 
tion than  it  is  a  change  of  substance.  The 
present  language  better  describes  what 
the  objectives  are. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  a  trail  should  be  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  ski  slope  of  ski  area,  or  if 
a  new  ski  slope  or  area  were  contem- 
plated near  a  trail,  would  the  promoter.^; 
of  the  ski  area  be  in  violation  of  the  law? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Let  me  respond  by  re- 
ferring to  the  testimony  before  the 
committee. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Mr. 
Udall,  was  asked  about  this  general 
problem  relating  to  ski  developments, 
and  he  pointed  out  that  there  would  be 
nothing  wrong  in  a  trail  going  by  or  near 
a  ski  resort,  and  that  a  trail  is  not  like 
a  highway,  where  you  seek  a  straight  line. 
but  can  be  meandered  around  to  avoid 
obstacles  and  to  provide  the  least  in- 
vasion of  public  holdings. 

I  see  nothing  incompatible  with  devi- 
ations being  made  to  meet  the  public 
use  requirements  in  a  given  area.  In 
other  words,  it  is  discretlonar>'.  It  is  not 
mandatory,  and  I  think  there  is  in  this 
bill  sufficient  fiexlblllty  to  accommodate 
the  kind  of  situation  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  suggests. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Would  snowcats  or  snow- 
mobiles be  prevented  from  using  the 
trail  during  the  winter? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  know  of  no  provision 
in  the  bill  that  would  specifically  pro- 
hibit that.  The  requirements  are  not  like 
those  applicable  in  a  wilderness  area. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  reason  I  asked  that 
question  Is  that  in  Vermont,  as  well  as 
in  other  States,  as  the  Senator  knows. 
we  have  status-conscious  users  of  ski 
trails  who  feel  they  must  break  a  leg 
somewhere  at  a  distance,  and  then  some- 
one has  to  go  out  and  get  them. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  bill  that  should  preclude  the  emer- 
gency activity  mentioned  by  the  able 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  In  the  same  part  of  the 
bill,  specific  provision  Is  made  for  "camp- 
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sites,  shelters,  and  related   public  use 
facilities." 

Would  this  include  a  small  resort  ho- 
tel, or  the  establishment  of  a  new  hotel 
in  the  area? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  do  not  see,  frankly, 
how  you  could  put  a  resort  facility  on 
the  trail.  It  could  be  adjacent  to  the 
trail,  but  with  the  maximum  width  being 

400  feet 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  that  takes  care  of 
itself. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  think  the  width  of 
the  trail  pretty  well  answers  the  question. 
Mr.   AIKEN.  No  one  would  want  to 
build  a  hotel  directly  on  the  trail,  any- 
way. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No.  There  is  nothing 
to  prohibit  building  reasonably  adjacent 
to  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  On  page  7,  line  23,  I  see 
a  reference  to  the  "primitive  character 
of  the  trial  area.  " 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  a  printing  er- 
ror. Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.^ent  that  on  line  23,  where  the  word 
"trial"  appears,  the  word  "trail"  be  sub- 
stituted in  lieu  thereof. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Either  word  might  be  ap- 
propriate, but  I  think  "trail"  is  meant. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Washington  reidentlfy  the 
change  he  has  requested? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  On  page  7.  line  23.  the 
.--econd  word  is  "trial".  That  word  should 
be  "trail";  it  is  a  misprint;  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  that  correction 
be  made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Going  on  to  page  8,  lines 
5  to  11  would  seem  to  outlaw  "existing 
commercial  and  Industrial  develop- 
ments" and  "private  operations." 

Mr.  JACKSON.  What  were  the  lines 
on  pa^e  8? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Lines  5  to  11  beginning 
with  '2). 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Those  words  are  not  in- 
tended to  eliminate  logging  operations, 
resort  hotels,  ski  resorts,  and  the  like, 
are  they? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No.  What  we  are  say- 
ing is  that  the  trail  should  not  go  Into 
urban  or  semiurban  areas. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes.  It  should  not. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  We  want  to  keep  it  in 
an  area  where  one  would  expect  to  find 
a  trail,  and  not  move  into  commercial 
and  industrial  type  developments. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  note  on  line  2,  page  15, 
that  the  word  "primeval"  has  been 
stricken  and  in  its  place  we  have  "na- 
tural" environment. 

Here,  again,  would  ski  trails  be  con- 
sidered "natural"? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Ski  what? 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Would  ski  trails  or  ski 
runs  be  considered  "natural"? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Ski  trails  might  not 
interfere;  let  us  put  it  that  way.  The 
trails  would  probably  be  located  around 
large  ski  slopes.  "Natural"  is,  I  would 
thmk,  pretty  much  synon>Tnous  with 
"primeval."  "Primeval,"  one  might  say, 
means  even  older,  and  a  better  descrip- 
tion of  the  oldest  {jossible  state. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  "Primeval"  means  just  as 
God  left  It? 
Mr,  JACKSON.  That  is  right. 


Mr.  AIKEN.  "Natural"  means  about  at 
the  last  man  that  operated  there  left  it, 
I  think. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Perhaps. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  The  last  question  I  have 
relates  to  page  13.  There  is  some  question 
about  "scenic  easement"  as  used  in  the 
bill,  at  the  bottom  of  page  13.  This  does 
not  mean  there  could  be  no  logging  or 
other  operations  on  a  distant  slope  that 
was  within  view  of  the  trail,  does  it? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No,  sir;  not  if  they 
were  beyond  the  easement  authority, 
and  a  "distant"  slope  surely  would  be. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  The  reason  I  asked  that 
question  is  that  when  the  national  forests 
lease  the  right  to  operate  a  ski  run  or 
something  in  a  forest  area,  I  have  had 
people  living  .several  miles  away  object 
to  the  Secretary  granting  such  right,  be- 
cause they  would  not  like  to  look  over 
across  the  valley — at  least  one  who  wrote 
me  was  7  miles  away — and  see  activity 
on  that  slope.  In  other  words,  they  do 
not  like  to  see  people  working  for  a  liv- 
ing; that  disgusts  some  of  them  in  some 
way. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  assure  the  Senator 
that  would  not  affect  them  in  any  way, 
any  more  than  you  can  look  from  a  na- 
tional park  area,  in  my  State,  over  to  a 
Forest  Service  area,  where  they  are  cut- 
ting fir.  The  National  Park  Service  is  a 
different  organization,  and  cannot  do 
anything  about  it  in  any  way. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  What  I  am  getting  at  is 
this:  Although  the  primeval  or  natural 
appearance  of  a  mountain  or  a  forest  is 
delightful,  there  is  no  more  beautiful 
sight  in  the  world,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, than  seeing  a  man  earning  a  good 
living  to  raise  a  growing  family.  But  we 
have  some  people  so  enthusiastic  that 
they  just  object  to  seeing  anyone 
working. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
Senator  that  this  trail  will  go  through 
areas  where,  nearby,  people  are  engaged 
in  commercial  undertakings  of  all  kinds. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  it  is  a  good  idea  to 
have  more  public  areas,  where  the  public 
can  take  advantage  of  the  recreational 
values  afforded,  because  we  have  too 
many  areas — I  know  the  Senator  has 
them  in  liis  State,  and  we  have  some  in 
Vermont — where  I  am  reminded  of  what 
one  of  our  former  colleagues  is  reported 
to  have  said,  that  he  did  not  want  to  own 
all  the  land  in  his  State,  just  that  which 
adjoined  him.  Some  of  our  affluent  part- 
time  residents  have  that  in  mind,  too,  and 
I  am  sure  they  do  in  other  States  as  well. 
Just  what  they  can  see  is  all  they  want 
to  own. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  fully  understand  the 
Senator's  position,  and  I  wish  to  say  that 
it  is  amply  protected  in  the  pending 
measure. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thank  the  Senator.  He 
has  given  an  excellent  explanation  of  the 
bill.  I  am  very  happy  that  it  contemplates 
protecting  the  rights  of  the  public  to  en- 
joy natural  areas,  scenic  areas,  and  his- 
toric areas  which  otherwise  might  be 
foreclosed. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand that  the  bill  contemplates  the 
establishment  of  four  trails. 


Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  national  scenic 
trails  are  the  Appalachian  Trail,  the 
Continental  Divide,  the  Pacific  Crest 
Trail,  and  the  Potomac  Heritage  Trail. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  refer  to  section  'C> 
on  page  5  of  the  bill  which,  I  understand, 
deals  with  the  duty  of  the  Secretarj-  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  make  studies  of  the  general 
areas  in  which  trails  can  be  established. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
It  is  the  study  section  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  part  of  that  sec- 
tion in  which  I  am  mainly  interested 
appears  on  lines  23  and  24  and  reads: 

The  studies  shall  include,  among  others, 
all  or  .ipproprlate  portions  of — 

It  then  goes  on  to  identify  the  south- 
ern sector  of  the  Continental  Divide 
Trail,  the  Chisholm  Trail,  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Trail,  the  Natchez  Trace,  the 
North  Country  Trail,  the  Oregon  Trail, 
the  Santa  Fe  Trail,  the  Long  Trail,  the 
Mormon  Trail,  the  Gold  Rush  Trails  in 
Alaska,  and  the  Mormon  Battalion  Trail. 
Included  in  the  11  trails  that  are  di- 
rected to  be  studied  mandatorily  is  the 
North  Country  Trail,  from  the  Appa- 
lachian Trail  in  Vermont,  approximately 
3.200  miles  through  the  States  of  New 
York.  Pennsylvania.  Ohio.  Michigan. 
Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota,  to  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Trail  in  North  Dakota. 

The  North  Country  Trail  involving 
Ohio  is  directed  to  be  studied. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Do  the  Secretarj'  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture have  the  right  to  make  .studies 
of  other  ix)tential  trails? 

Mr.  JACKSON,  I  believe  the  answer 
is  that  they  have  permissive  authority  to 
study  trails  involving  the  lands  under 
their  jurisdiction,  lands  that  they  man- 
age. However,  the  Senator  will  :iote  that 
the  program  involves  Forest  Service  land, 
land  under  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, as  well  as  public  domain  land. 

They  might  need  legislative  authority 
to  study  lands  that  are  not  within  theii* 
jurisdiction.  And,  of  course,  the  specific 
point  here  that  the  able  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  raised  on  item  5,  the  North 
Country  Trail,  is  that  a  large  i^ercent  of 
it,  I  would  assume,  involves  non-Federal 
land,  so  that  they  would  need  this 
authority. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  My  reading  of  section 
C  is  that,  with  respect  to  the  11  projects 
which  I  have  just  identified,  studies  shall 
be  made,  but  that  other  studies  may  be 
made  by  the  Secretarj'  of  the  Interior. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Tlie  Secretary,  of 
course,  has  permissive  authority  to  study 
trails  with  respect  to  land  under  his  ju- 
risdiction. That  is  the  distinction. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the  lan- 
guage beginning  on  line  10  of  i>age  5 
reads : 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  where  lands  adminis- 
tered by  him  are  involved,  shall  make  studies 
of  the  "feasibility  and  desirability  ( including 
costs  and  benefits)  of  designating  other 
trails  as  national  scenic  trails. 

Is  it  the  language,  "where  lands  ad- 
ministered by  -him  are  involved."  that 
causes  the  Senator  to  say  that  the  Sec- 
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retary  can  only  study  those  lands  which 
are  administered  by  him? 

Mr  JACKSON  No.  The  purpose  of 
using  "Shan"  is  to  make  it  mandatory  and 
not  permissive. 

This  is  a  directive  by  Congress.  We 
are  directing  him  to  make  these  studies. 
He  has  basic  statutory  authority  to  make 
all  kinds  of  studies  involving  recreation, 
and  so  on,  on  lands  within  his  manage- 
ment jurisdiction.  In  the  case  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  it  involves  land  ad- 
ministered by  the  Forest  Service.  In  the 
case  of  the  Secretary  of  Interior,  it  in- 
volves non-Forest-Service  land,  public 
domain,  the  land  in  the  Park  Ser\ice, 
and  so  on. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  think  that  clarifies 
my  point. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  He  has  that  permissive 
authority  now, 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Let  us  assume  that  a 
State  feels  it  has  an  area  that  is  entitled 
to  be  included  in  this  general  program. 
How  would  that  have  to  be  brought 
al)out?  Mi'  belief  is  that  at  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Gongress.  legislation  would  have 
to  be  offered  to  authorize  it. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  point  is  that,  of 
course,  the  Secretary  could  not  go  onto 
State  land  without  the  permission  of  the 
State  authority.  However,  he  is  author- 
ized to  neaotlate  in  that  connection. 

I  refer  to  section  4  on  page  17.  The  title 
is  "State  and  Metropolitan  Area  Trails." 
The  Senator  will  note  the  language.  It 
reads : 

Stc  4.  I  at  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
directed  to  encourage  States  to  consider,  in 
their  comprehensive  statewide  outdoor  rec- 
reation plans  and  proposals  for  dnanctal  as- 
sistance for  State  and  local  projects  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  Act.  needs  ;ind  opportunities 
for  establishing  park,  forest,  and  other  rec- 
reation trails  on  lands  owned  or  administered 
by  States,  and  recreation  trails  on  lands  in  or 
near  urt>an  areas.  He  Is  further  directed,  in 
accordance  with  the  authority  contained  in 
the  Act  of  May  28.  1963  (77  Stat.  49).  to  en- 
courage States,  political  subdivisions,  and 
private  interests,  including  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations, to  establish  such  trails. 

That,  of  course,  is  a  signal  to  the  States 
that  when  they  come  in  and  ask  for 
matching  money  assistance  under  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act, 
it  would  be  wise  to  include  trails. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  still  does  not  an- 
swer my  question.  In  Ohio,  we  have  the 
Muskingum  River,  a  beautiful  stream — 
at  one  time,  at  least.  It  is  about  110  miles 
long  from  the  Ohio  River  up  to  Zanes- 
ville. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Is  that  river  included 
for  studv  under  the  wild  and  scenic  rivers 
bill? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  not  sure.  How- 
would  the  Senator  proceed  to  make  that 
stream  and  a  paralleling  trail  a  part  of 
this  program? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  would  depend  on 
which  feature  is  predominant.  It  could 
come  under  the  trails  bill  as  a  stream 
for  study  at  this  point:  or  it  could  come 
under  the  wild  and  scenic  rivers  bill.  I 
would  be  happy  to  take  appropriate  ac- 
tion in  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  if  a  bill  were  introduced 
to  include  that  stream. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  not  certain  that 


that  stream  would  fall  within  the  scenic 
rivers  concept. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  is  a  question  wheth- 
er it  would  come  under  the  trails  pro- 
posal or  under  the  wild  and  scenic  rivers 
bill.  But  I  certainly  would  be  happy  to 
assist  the  Senator  from  Ohio  in  doing 
anything  I  could  to  include  that  stream. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE  But  if  it  should  develop 
that  it  came  under  neither  the  scenic 
rivers  nor  the  scenic  trails  legislation, 
there  would  have  to  be  special  legislation 
to  bring  it  within  one  or  the  other:  would 
there  not? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  correct,  be- 
cau.se  it  does  not  involve  Federal  lands. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  Senate  is  considering  S.  827.  the 
bill  to  establish  a  system  of  national 
trails  in  America.  It  is  most  important  to 
the  historical  and  scenic  heritage  of  the 
country,  and  I  trust  it  will  pass  without 
further  delay. 

If  we  do  not  move  to  mark  and  protect 
l)oth  the  scenic  beauty  and  the  historical 
relics  of  our  old  trails,  we  will  lose  both 
to  the  encroachments  of  civilization. 

I  am  particularly  glad  that  two  trails 
of  immense  importance  to  my  State  of 
Utah  are  in  the  bill  for  study  to  .see  if 
they  merit  becoming  a  part  of  the  na- 
tional trails  system.  I  am  confident  that 
they  do.  The  two  trails  are  the  Mormon 
Pioneer  Trail  and  the  Mormon  Battalion 
Trail.  History  marched  along  both  of 
them. 

It  was  over  the  Mormon  Trail,  of 
course,  that  the  pioneers  made  their 
way  west  from  Nauvoo.  111.,  to  the  Salt 
Lake  Valley,  where  they  not  only  founded 
the  State  of  Utah,  but  built  the  first  city 
of  any  size  between  the  Missouri  River 
and  the  west  coast. 

It  was  over  the  Mormon  Battalion 
Trail  that  the  Mormon  volunteers  in  the 
Mexican  War  made  their  historic  trek 
from  Coiuicil  Bluffs  and  Mount  Plsgah, 
Iowa,  to  Los  Angeles,  and  helped  to  win 
the  Southwest  from  the  American  Re- 
public. 

In  Utah,  we  are  especially  interested 
in  a  38-mile  section  of  the  Old  Mormon 
Trail — we  call  this  section  the  Old 
Pioneer  Trail  in  Utah— which  rur^s  west 
from  Henefer.  in  Summit  County,  over 
Big  Mountain  to  Salt  Lake  City.  This  is 
the  route  the  pioneers  used  on  the  last 
leg  of  their  long  trip  into  the  Salt  Lake 
Valley,  and  some  of  the  wagon  ruts  from 
the  many  pioneer  trains  still  remain,  as 
do  other  relics  of  the  migration. 

I  understand  that  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  has 
ordered  reported  a  somewhat  different 
version  of  a  national  trails  bill,  and  that 
the  report  will  be  filed  sometime  this 
week.  I  hope  this  means  that  the  House 
leadership  will  bring  the  House  bill  up 
promptly  so  we  can  get  into  conference 
and  take  final  action  on  a  trails  program 
at  this  session. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  thank  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  for  his  leadership  in 
getting  the  bill  through  the  committee. 
He  has  taken  a  very  keen  interest  in  this 
entire  program. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.   Mr.   Piesident.  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  Washington 
on  bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

I  was  a  cosponsor  of  S.  827.  the  bill 
to  authorize  a  nationwide  system  of 
trails.  Significant  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  bill  since  its  introduction, 
including  the  slicing  in  half  of  the  trail 
in  which  I  am  most  interested — the  Con- 
tinental Divide  Trail — and  the  placing 
of  the  .southern  half  of  that  trail  in  a 
study  category.  Unlike  the  original  bill. 
none  of  the  Colorado  portion  of  this  trail 
is  authorized  by  the  measure  reported 
by  the  Senate  Interior  Committee. 
Nevertheless,  my  enthusiasm  for  conser- 
vation and  the  acceptance  by  the  com- 
mittee of  several  of  my  suggestions  lo 
assure  expeditious  handling  of  the  south- 
ern sector  of  the  trail  transcend  my  dis- 
appointment that  it  is  not  being  author- 
ized today. 

Mr.  President.  Colorado  is  rich  in  the 
alluring  qualities  of  nature's  environ- 
ment at  its  finest.  In  my  State  aloiie 
there  are  52  mountain  peaks  which  soar 
to  14.000  feet  and  above.  We  have  a 
wealth  of  hill  country  as  yet  unblem- 
ished, and  our  clear  and  clean  rushing 
mountain  .'Streams  are  known  the  world 
over.  I  have  an  interest  in  maintaining 
these,  as  do  all  our  citizens.  I  want  to 
protect  them,  not  lock  them  up.  I  want 
to  make  them  more  accessible  in  a  sen.^i- 
ble  fashion  to  all  those  who  have  a 
genuine  appreciation  for  the  outdoors. 

Tliese  are  the  convictions  which  led  ine 
to  inspect  personally — by  foot,  horse- 
back, and  otherwise — many  of  the  prin- 
cipal areas  in  my  State  which  could  be 
considered  as  wilderness. 

These  are  the  convictions  which  led 
me  to  support  the  underlying  concepts 
of  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964  and  to  offer 
amendments  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
to  improve  that  measure  during  \.he 
debate. 

These  are  the  convictions  which  led 
me  to  support  the  wild  and  scenic  rivers 
bill. 

These  are  the  convictions  which  led 
me.  some  3  years  ago.  into  a  discussion 
of  a  new  proposal,  a  great  trail  generally 
coursing  along  the  route  of  the  Conti- 
nental Divide.  My  discussions  centered 
with  Mr.  George  Cranmer.  former  man- 
ager of  parks  and  safety  of  the  city  and 
county  of  Denver,  and  founder  of  Red 
Rocks  Amphitheater,  just  west  of  Denver. 
Mr.  Cranmer  has  been  active  in  .setting 
up  an  exceptionally  fine  system  of  parks 
in  the  Denver  area  and  has  been  influ- 
ential throughout  the  entire  State  in 
this  field,  so  he  is  very  knowledgeable 
about  the  problems — and  advantage-^— 
a  trail  along  the  divide  would  encom- 
pass. The  subject  of  our  discussion  was 
a  proposed  trail  beginning  in  southwest 
New  Mexico  and  ending  at  the  Canadian 
border  in  Glacier  National  Park.  We  de- 
cided to  advise  the  appropriate  Federa 
Government  personnel  of  our  propoMil 
and  express  enthusiastic  support  for  ns 
further  piu'suit  and  Implementation. 

As  specific  legislation  began  to  take 
shape.  I  learned  that  members  of  tne 
Colorado  Mountain  Club  had  been  en- 
gaged for  several  years  in  surveying  var- 
ious routes  for  a  similar  proposal.  Their 
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dedication  Is  to  be  noted,  and  I  commend 
them  for  it.  The  measure  we  are  con- 
sidering today  will  bolster  their  efforts, 
and  help  to  bring  them  to  fruition. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  make  some 
legislative  history  at  this  point  as  to  why 
I  remain  a  cosponsor  of  S.  827  and  seek 
its  approval  despite  the  fact  that  the 
Continental  Divide  Trail  in  my  State  has 
been  placed  in  a  study  categoi-y.  A  num- 
ber of  factors  formed  the  basis  of  my 
decision. 

When  I  first  learned  of  the  study  sug- 
gestion. I  .sought  a  meeting  with  Forest 
Sei-vice  personnel.  Several  uncertainties 
began  to  emerge.  Tentative  drafts  of  the 
trail  by  the  Forest  Service  were  frag- 
mented. Some  portions  had  not  as  yet 
been  put  on  paper,  and  the  routing  of 
others  was  undetermined.  There  was  a 
lack  of  a  meeting  of  the  minds  as  to  the 
extent  of  availability  of  existing  trails 
for  incorporation  into  the  main  trail,  and 
whether  existir.g  trails  were  substandard 
and  needed  beefing  up. 

The  principal  problems,  however, 
seemed  to  center  not  in  Colorado,  but  on 
alternative  routes  proposed  in  New  Mex- 
ico, and  a  difficult,  unmapped  stretch  in 
Wyoming  from  its  border  with  Colorado 
to  the  lower  end  of  what  has  become  by 
this  bill  the  northern  sector  of  the  trail. 
Accordingly,  I  made  two  suggestions 
which  were  agreed  to  by  the  committee. 
First,  the  study  laiiguage  given  to  me 
provided  that  although  the  Secretary 
was  directed  to  make  studies  of  the 
feasibility  of  designating  other  trails  as 
national  scenic  trails,  and  some  possibili- 
ties were  listed  including  the  southern 
.-ector  of  the  Continental  Divide  Trail, 
it  was  purely  discretionary  with  the 
Secretary  whether  those  listed  would  be 
studied.  My  amendment  makes  study  of 
the  listed  trails  mandatory,  and  appears 
in  line  23  of  page  5  of  the  bill  as  re- 
IJorted. 

Second,  the  time  w ithin  which  a  study 
of  the  southern  sector  of  the  Contin- 
ental Divide  Trail,  if  undertaken,  was  to 
be  completed  was  left  uncertain.  It  was 
and  is  my  judgment  that  not  only  should 
study  of  tliis  trail  be  completed  by  a  date 
certain,  but  also  that  it  should  receive 
priority  for  study.  The  committee  re- 
port deals  with  this  on  page  3  in  lan- 
guage drafted  with  my  concurrence 
reading  as  follows: 

While  placing  the  southern  sector  of  the 
Continental  Divide  Trail  in  the  study  cate- 
k'ory.  the  committee  believes  this  proposed 
iiddltion  to  the  system  should  receive  prior- 
ity for  study  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
rills  sector  is  a  natural  increment;  the  Con- 
tinental Divide  Trail  will  not  answer  that 
description  until  tlw  sector  is  added.  The 
Committee  further  believes  that  this  study 
should  be  completed  within  a  2-year  period 
irom  the  date  of  enactment. 

Mr.  President,  the  Continental  Divide 
Trail  is  the  only  trail  of  the  four  orig- 
inally authorized  to  he  authorized  only 
m  part.  It  is  a  scenic,  not  historic,  trail 
like  the  others  listed  for  study.  As  a  re- 
sult, there  is  more  flexibility  in  selection 
of  a  right  of  way  and  less  need  for  a 
continuous,  unbroken  trail  the  full 
length.  With  few  exceptions  it  would  run 
along  a  mountain  chain.  Approximately 
90  percent  of  the  overall  trail,  and  95 


percent  in  Colorado,  would  be  on  land 
already  owned  by  the  Government. 

I  am  more  convinced  than  ever  that 
the  Continental  Divide  Trail  is  a  sound 
proposal,  and  I  shall  continue  in  the 
future  to  work  with  interested  constitu- 
ents in  my  State  and  with  the  Forest 
Service  in  making  it  a  meaningful  real- 
ity. 

With  all  of  the  above  factors  in  mind, 
and  w  ith  the  acceptance  by  the  commit- 
tee of  the  safeguards  which  I  offered.  I 
endorse  the  bill  as  presented  today  and 
ask  for  its  passage. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  has  a  proposal 
with  respect  to  that  portion  of  the  Con- 
tinental Divide  Trail  which  encompasses 
Wyoming. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  was 
kind  enough  to  ask  me  what  I  thought 
about  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  because  of  my  interest  in 
the  Continental  Divide  Trail.  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
adding  the  Wyoming  portion  of  the  trail 
to  the  study  category. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton has  done  a  very  fine  job  in  this 
matter. 

I  listened  attentively  when  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  was  asking  certain 
questions  about  the  bill.  I  believe  these 
questions  are  well  taken. 

As  we  develop  this  trail  system,  we 
will  be  opening  up  areas  of  recreation 
for  use  by  foot  and  by  horseback  which 
I  believe  will  be  extremely  important.  We 
will  be  assisting  people  to  engage  not 
only  in  summertime  excursions  but  w  in- 
tertime  as  well  through  connecting  up 
the  ski  slopes  that  funnel  off  these  trails. 
It  will  be  of  enormous  value  for  recrea- 
tion, physical  fitness,  and  skiing. 
So  I  am  strong  in  support  of  the  bill. 
I  wanted  to  say  this  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington  and  to  congratulate 
him  on  bringing  the  bill  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the  able 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  a  cosponsor 
of  the  bill,  and  I  wish  to  say,  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  that  he  has  been 
extremely  helpful  in  the  progress  that 
the  bill  has  made.  I  wish  to  commend 
him  for  the  constructive  attitude  he 
has  taken. 

I  believe  that  this  program  will  expand 
recreational  opportunities  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  our  land,  and 
I  believe  it  is  a  wonderful,  new  concept, 
which  will  further  diversify  the  oppor- 
tunities of  citizens  to  participate  in  out- 
of-doors  recreation.  It  will  bring  this  pro- 
gram into  many  States  that  heretofore 
have  not  had  such  opportunities.  At  the 
same  time,  it  will  preserve  historic  in- 
terests in  the  country. 

Too  often  we  think  of  recreation  in 
terms  of  simply  making  land  available 
for  public  use,  for  recreation.  This  is  a 
program  that  will  make  land  available 
for  public  use  and.  at  the  same  time,  will 
remind  us  of  our  great  historic  heritage. 
I  commend  both  Senators  for  getting 
together  and  agreeing  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.   DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,   will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 


Mr  DOMINICK.  So  far  as  the  Conti- 
nental Divide  is  concerned,  not  only 
have  I  traveled  it  on  foot  and  horseback, 
on  many  occasions,  but  also  I  have  flown 
over  the  entire  area,  following  its  con- 
tour, in  my  own  airplane,  all  the  way 
up  into  Wyoming.  It  is  a  fascinating, 
beautiful  system  of  scenei-y  that  would  ^ 
be  made  available,  for  the  first  time  in 
liistory.  if  we  could  get  this  proposal 
through  So  I  am  delighted  that  the 
program  is  moving  forward. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I 
have  listened  to  the  debate  with  interest, 
and  I  would  hope  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  tne  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  would  give  the  most 
serious  consideration  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming  I  Mr.  Hansen  I.  The  Senator 
from  Wyoming  has  a  point,  because  the 
trails  do  go  east  and  west  rather  than 
north  and  south. 

I  would  hope  that  we  could  do  in  our 
part  of  the  country,  along  the  Continen- 
tal Divide,  what  has  been  done  along  the 
Appalachian  Trail  in  the  ea.stern  part 
of  the  country,  and  in  time  develop  a 
series  of  trails  which  would  extend  from 
the  Waterton  National  Park  in  Alberta, 
Canada,  to  Glacier,  in  northern  Mon- 
tana, to  Yellowstone,  in  northwestern 
Wyoming,  down  into  the  Grand  Teton 
country,  and  eventually  down  into  Estes 
Rocky  Mountain,  and  the  other  national 
l)arks  of  Colorado,  as  well  as  those  in 
New  Mexico. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senator  would 
give  consideration  to  this  proposal,  be- 
cause it  is  a  worthwhile  amendment  and 
has  merit.  It  may  be  necessary  to  get 
action  to  give  this  propo.sal  the  consid- 
eration it  should  receive,  and  we  would 
hope  that  out  of  it  will  come  eventually 
what  we  would  like,  not  only  for  an  east- 
west  trail  system  but  also  a  north-south 
trail  system. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  program  we  are 
undertaking  today  is  a  very  substantial 
one.  It  is  obvious  that  there  Is  a  need  for 
careful  programing  and  studying  of  the 
requirements  in  certain  areas.  As  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  I  will  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  amendment. 

I  am  further  bolstered  by  the  fact  that 
not  only  is  the  senior  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana in  favor  of  the  amendment,  or  has 
no  objection  to  it,  but  also,  I  am  in- 
formed that  the  jmiior  Senator  from 
Montana  is  in  agreement,  as  is  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Wyoming. 

So.  there  being  complete  agreement, 
I  am  very  happy  now.  Mr.  President,  to 
yield  so  that  the  able  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming can  offer  his  amendment. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  and  able  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  for  the  leadership  he  has  given 
those  of  us — and  that  includes  most,  I  be- 
lieve, in  this  country — interested  in  con- 
servation. This  is  a  distinct  step  forward. 
I  would  like  to  commend  my  colleague, 
the  very  able  Senator  from  Colorado  I  Mr. 
DOMINICK]  for  the  interest  he  has  taken 
in  this  matter,  and  not  only  for  traveling 
this  highly  rugged  mountliinous  country 
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In  the  West  on  foot  and  on  horseback, 
but  also  for  having  flown  over  it  in  an 
airplane.  Those  of  us  familiar  with  the 
area  know  that  there  are  considerable 
reaches  of  the  Continental  Divide  Trail 
that  can  be  seen  presently  in  no  other 
fashion  except  by  airplane,  because,  un- 
like the  Appalachian  Trail  and  some 
other  trails  in  the  East,  I  would  defy  any 
person,  except  one  who  would  be  willing 
to  commit  several  summers  of  time,  to 
traverse  the  Continental  Divide  Ti-ail  If 
he  were  to  follow  the  Continental  Divide 
Trail  from  the  southern  border  to  the 
Canadian  border  on  foot.  It  Is  rough, 
rugged  country. 

I  do  not  think  that  my  amendment 
would  do  violence  to  the  objectives  ex- 
tolled on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  this 
afternoon.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  way 
in  which  the  bill  was  originally  drafted, 
the  northern  section  began  at  the 
Bridger  Wilderness  Area  and  extended 
northwesterly  thiough  Wyoming,  then 
through  Yellowstone  National  Park,  and 
Montana. 

I  thinlc  it  is  well  that  it  not  be  so  in- 
clud«d  insofar  as  Wyoming  is  concerned, 
so  as  to  give  Congress  lime  to  observe  and 
to  sjivc  consideration  to  a  study  which 
the  bill  calls  for  in  order  that  we  can  keep 
all  of  those  important  elements  we  wish 
so  much  to  preserve. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact,  ac- 
cording to  the  definitions  spelled  out 
earlier  in  the  day  in  response  to  ques- 
tions by  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  that 
a  trail  could  be  as  much  as  400  feet  wide 
if  some  50  acres  per  mile  were  to  be  in- 
cluded. I  am  certain  all  of  those  who 
know  the  proposed  trail  through  north- 
western Wyoming  would  hold  up  their 
hands  in  horror  if  anyone  suggested  we 
have  a  trail  along  the  Continental  Di- 
nde  which  was  400  feet  wide.  This  would 
be  completelj  at  cress  purposes  to  the 
objectives  we  all  had  in  mind  when  the 
wilderness  areas  were  designated  in 
Wyomin.g.  It  was  with  this  thought  in 
mind  that  I  proposed  that  we  amend  the 
bill. 

I  pro(>ose  an  amendment  as  follows: 

On  page  4.  line  9.  strliee  lines  9  through 
16  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  words: 
■■^proximately  nine  hundred  mile  segment 
o{  the  Continental  Divide  Trail,  extending 
from  the  Canadian  border  in  Glacier  Na- 
tional Park  southward  generally  along  the 
Continental  Divide  to  the  intersection  of  the 
Divide  with  the  western  boimdary  of  Yel- 
lowstone National  Park,  following  the  route 
.»s  generally  depicted  on  the  map  numbered 
NST-CDT-102  which  shall  be  on  file  and 
available  for  public  inspection  in  the  OfBce 
of  the  Chief.  Forest  Service.' 

So.  subsection  i2>  would  then  read. 
beginning  on  line  10  on  page  4:  "ex- 
tending from  the  Canadian  border  in 
Glacier  National  Park  southward  gen- 
erally along  the  Continental  Divide  to  the 
intersection  of  the  divide  with  the 
western  boundarj'  of  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park." 

If  my  geography  serves  me  correctly, 
that  would  be  a  point  common,  and  I 
would  ask  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  if  I  am  correct.  Would  this  be  a 
point  common  to  Montana,  Idaho,  and 
the  Yellowstone  National  Park? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  indeed;  in  the 
vicinity  of  West  Yellowstone. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Yes. 

Then,    on    page    5.    I    think    further 


amendment  would  be  necessary  to  Im- 
plement my  suggestion.  I  propose  a  fur- 
ther amendment  to  read : 

On  page  6.  line  1.  strike  lines  1  through  6. 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  words:  ■ap- 
proximately two  thousand  two  hundred  mile 
segment  of  the  Continental  Divide  Trail,  ex- 
tending from  near  the  Mexican  border  In 
southwestern  New  Mexico  northward  gener- 
ally along  the  Continental  Divide  to  the  In- 
tersection of  the  divide  with  the  western 
boundary  of  Yellowstone  National  Park." 

What  I  am  tr>-ing  to  do.  in  case  this 
language  does  not  adequately  disclose  my 
wishes,  is  to  place  in  the  study  section  all 
of  the  Continental  Divide  Trail  through 
the  State  of  Wyoming. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  amendment  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  the  bill  is 
amended  accordingly. 

Mr  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  today  to  reaffirm  my 
.support  of  S.  827  which  provides  for  a 
nationwide  system  of  trails.  I  con- 
gratulate our  hard-working  chairman, 
the  Senator  from  Washington  I  Mr. 
Jackson  I .  for  the  leadership  he  has  given 
all  of  us.  I  feel  that  this  proposed  legis- 
lation will  be  of  continuing  recreational, 
educational,  and  historical  benefit  to 
Americans  from  all  walks  of  life. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  see  the 
inclusion  in  the  bill  of  an  amendment  I 
proposed  to  Secretary  of  Interior  Stewart 
Udall  which  sp>eciflcally  outlines  a  re- 
quest for  fui'ther  study  of  Alaskan  gold 
rush  trails  for  future  development  of  a 
nationwide  trail  system. 

During  the  Interior  Committee  hear- 
ings on  S.  827.  in  March  1967. 1  expressed 
my  concern  that  although  I  was  an  en- 
thusiastic supporter  of  the  bill  I  felt  that 
the  omission  of  Alaskan  ^old  rush  trails 
was  a  grave  error. 

The  Alaskan  gold  rush  trails  relate  to  a 
very  important  event  not  merely  in  the 
history  of  Alaska,  but  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States,  as  well.  It  was  the  very 
last  gold  rush,  and  there  will  never  be 
another  like  it.  It  was  a  chapter  in  the 
great  westward  march  of  the  American 
people  in  search  of  greater  freedom  and 
greater  opportunity.  The  trails,  in- 
cidentally, pass  through  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  scenery  on  the  North  American 
Continent. 

In  designating  the  study  of  gold  rush 
trails  in  Alaska,  the  bill  refers  specifl- 
c  lly  to  first,  the  Chilkoot  Trail,  extend- 
ing from  Dyea  over  Chilkoot  Pass  to  the 
Canadian  border;  second,  the  White  Pass 
Trail,  from  Skagway  to  the  Canadian 
border:  third,  the  Dalton  Trail,  begin- 
ning at  Haines  and  extending  along  the 
Chilkat  River  to  the  Canadian  border; 
fourth,  the  Valdez  Trail,  from  Valdez  to 
Fairbanks:  and  fifth,  the  Iditarod  Trail, 
originating  in  Knik  and  crossing  the 
Alaskan  Range  to  Iditarod  City."  In  ad- 
dition the  bill  provides  for  the  study  of 
additional  trails  within  Alaska  which  are 
now  neglected  and  which  may  come  to 
our  attention  by  adding  a  final  clause  for 
proposed  study  of  "other  such  gold  rush 
trails  In  Alaska." 

Possibly  the  most  famous  of  the 
.Alaskan  trails  is  the  Chilkoot  Trail.  Here 
scores  of  persons  lost  their  lives  while 
attempting  in  times  of  low  temperature, 
to  reach  the  great  riches  of  the  gold  fields 


in  the  Interior  of  Alaska.  During  the 
hearing,  I  invited  Secretary  Udall,  who 
was  a  witness  at  our  committee  hearings 
on  the  trails  proposal  to  accompany  me 
on  a  hike  over  this  historic  trail  which 
today  Ls  vei-y  much  as  it  was  70  years  ago. 
He  replied  that  he  was  most  glad  to  have 
my  invitation  and  thought  that  it  was  a 
most  egregious  omission  that  the  Alaskan 
gold  rush  trails  were  not  included  in  the 
proposal. 

Perhaps  later  this  year  Secretary 
Udall  and  many  of  us  who  enjoy  that 
vigorous  pursuit  of  outdoor  recreation 
will  find  It  possible  to  retrace  those  his- 
toric trails  which  now  and  in  years  to 
come  will  mean  so  much  to  the  students 
of  American  history  and  to  all  lovers  of 
the  outdoors  in  general. 

As  our  population  grows  and  the  pres- 
sures of  the  burgeoning  urban  sprawl  de- 
prive too  many  of  us  of  the  enjoyment 
of  day-to-day  contact  with  nature,  the 
trails  we  are  establishing  and  studying  in 
S.  827  will  become  additionally  valuable. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  this  important 
bill. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
believe  there  are  further  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  iS.  827)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.    827 
Be   it   enacted    by   ttie   Senate  and   Housa 
of   Representatives  of   the  United   States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

STATEMENT     OF     POLICY 

Section  1.  (ai  The  Congress  finds  that  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  ever-increasing  out- 
door recreation  needs  of  an  expanding  popu- 
lation and  to  promote  public  access  to.  travel 
within,  and  enjoyment  of.  the  National  and 
State  parks,  forests,  recreation  areas,  historic 
sites,  and  other  areas,  existing  trails  should 
be  improved  and  maintained  and  additional 
trails  should  be  established  both  in  the  re- 
maining highly  scenic  and  unspoiled  areas 
and  in  the  metropolitan  areas  of  the  Nation. 

NATIONWIDE     SYSTEM    OF    TRAILS 

(b)  To  carry  out  the  policy  set  forth  in 
subsection  ( a  I  of  this  section,  there  is  hereby 
established  a  nationwide  system  of  trails 
composed  of  (1 )  trails  designated  as  "na- 
tional scenic  trails"  in  this  Act  or  subsequent 
Acts  of  Congress;  (2)  park,  forest,  and  other 
recreation  trails  on  lands  within  areas  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  when  desig- 
nated by  the  appropriate  Secretary;  (3 1  park, 
forest,  and  other  recreation  trails  on  lands 
administered  by  the  States  when  designated 
by  the  States  and  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior;  and  (4)  recreation  trails  on 
lands  In  and  near  metropolitan  areas  when 
designated  by  the  administering  agency  and 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  in  consultation  with  the 
appropriate  Federal  agencies.  States,  local 
governments,  private  organizations,  and  ad- 
visory councils,  shall  select  a  luilform 
marker  for  the  nationwide  system  of  trails. 
and  shtU  provide  for  the  placement  upon  the 
uniform  marker  of  a  distinctive  sy:nboI  for 
each  national  scenic  trail. 

DEriNmON  OP  NATIONAL  SCENIC  TRAILS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  A  national  scenic  trail  eligible 
to  be  included  in  the  system  is  an  extended 
trail  which  has  natural  historic  and  scenic 
qualities  that  give  the  trail  recreation  use 
{x>tential  of  national  significance.  Such  trails 
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could  be  several  hundred  miles  long,  have 
overnight  shelters  at  appropriate  Intervals, 
and  be  interconnected  with  other  major  trails 
lo  permit  the  enjoyment  of  extended  hiking 
or  riding  experiences.  A  standard  of  excel- 
lence In  the  routing,  construction,  mainte- 
nance, and  marking  consistent  with  each 
trail's  character  and  purpose  should  distin- 
guish all  national  scenic  trails.  Each  should 
stand  out  in  its  own  right  as  a  recreation 
resource  of  superlative  quality  and  physical 
challenge,  and  might  extend  through  or  into 
several  Et.ites. 

(b)  The  foUovrtng  trails  are  hereby  desig- 
nated as  "national  scenic  trails": 

( 1 )  The  Appalachian  Trail,  a  trail  of  some 
two  thousand  miles,  extending  along  the 
Appalachian  Mountains  from  Mount  Katah- 
dln,  Maine,  to  Springer  Mountain.  Georgia, 
following  the  route  as  generally  depicted  on 
the  map  numbered  NST-AT-lOl  which  shall 
be  on  file  and  available  for  public  Inspection 
In  the  office  of  the  Director,  National  Park 
Service. 

(2)  Continental  Divide  Trail,  nothern  sec- 
tor, an  approximately  nine  hundred  mile  seg- 
ment of  the  Continental  Divide  Trail,  ex- 
tending from  the  Canadian  border  In  Glacier 
National  Park  southward  generally  along  the 
Continental  Divide  to  the  Intersection  of  the 
Dirtde  with  the  western  boundary  of  Yellow- 
.c;tone  National  Park,  following  the  route  as 
penerally  depicted  on  the  map  numbered 
NST-CDT-102  which  shall  be  on  tile  and 
available  for  public  inspection  in  the  Office 
of  the  Chief.  Forest  Service. 

(3)  Pacific  Crest  Trail,  a  two  thousand 
three  hundred  and  fifty  mile  trail  extending 
from  the  Mexican-California  border  north- 
ward generally  along  the  mountain  ranges  of 
tiie  west  coast  States  to  the  Canadian- 
Washington  border  near  Lake  Ross,  following 
ilie  route  as  generally  depicted  on  the  map 
numbered  NST-PC-IOS,  which  shall  be  on 
hie  and  available  for  public  inspection  in  the 
I  mce  of  the  Chief.  Forest  Service. 

( 4 1  Potomac  Heritage  Trail,  an  eight  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  mile  trail  extending 
penerally  from  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac 
River  to  its  sources  in  Pennsylvania  and 
West  Virginia,  including  the  one  hundred 
.tnd  seventy  mile  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal 
towpath.  following  the  route  .is  generally 
depicted  on  the  map  numbered  NST-PH- 
102.  which  shall  be  on  file  and  available  for 
public  inspection  in  the  office  of  the  Di- 
rector. National  Park  Service. 

FEDERAL,    STATE,    AND    LOCAL    PLANNING    FOR    AD- 
DITIONAL  NATIONAL   SCENIC  TRAILS 

ic)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  where  lands  admin- 
istered by  him  are  involved,  shall  make 
studies  of  the  feasibility  and  desirability  (in- 
cluding costs  and  benefits  i  of  designating 
other  trails  as  national  scenic  trails.  Such 
studies  shall  be  made  in  consultation  with 
the  heads  of  other  Federal  agencies  admin- 
istering lands  through  which  the  trails 
would  pass  and  In  cooperation  with  inter- 
ested interstate.  State,  local  governmental 
and  private  agencies  and  organizations  con- 
cerned. The  two  Secretaries  shall  submit  the 
studies  to  the  President,  together  with  their 
recommendations  resulting  therefrom  for  the 
inclusion  of  any  or  all  such  trails  in  the  sys- 
tem, and  the  President  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  such  recommendations.  Including 
'.eglslatlon.  as  he  deems  appropriate.  The 
studies  shall  Include,  among  others,  all  or 
.ipproprlate  portions  of — 

( 1 )  Continental  Divide  Trail,  southern  sec- 
tor, an  approximately  two  thousand  two 
hundred  mile  segment  of  the  Continental 
Divide  Trail,  extending  from  near  the  Mex- 
ican   border    in    southwestern    New    Mexico 

■.orthward  generally  along  the  Continental 
Divide  to  the  Intersection  of  the  divide 
•vith  the  western  boundary  of  Yellowstone 
National  Park. 

(2)  Chlsholm  Trail,  from  San  Antonio, 
Texas,   approximately   seven   hundred   miles 


north  through  Oklahoma  to  Abilene,  Kan- 
sas. 

(3)  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail,  from  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  approximately  four  thousand  six 
hundred  miles  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  In  Ore- 
gon, following  both  the  outbound  and  in- 
bound routes  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Ex- 
pedition, 

(4)  Natchez  Trace,  from  Nashville,  Ten- 
nessee, approximately  six  hundred  miles  to 
Natchez,  Mississippi. 

(5(  North  Country  Trail,  from  the  Ap- 
palachian Trail  in  Vermont,  approximately 
three  thousand  two  hundred  miles  through 
the  States  of  New  York.  Pennsylvania,  Ohio. 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota,  to  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Trail  in  North  Dakota. 

(6)  Oregon  Trail,  from  Independence.  Mis- 
souri, approximately  two  thousand  miles  to 
near   Fort   Vancouver,   Washington. 

(7»  Santa  Fe  Trail,  from  Independence, 
Missouri,  approximately  eight  hundred  miles 
to  Santa  Pe.  New  Mexico, 

(8)  Long  Trail,  extending  two  hundred  and 
fifty-five  miles  from  the  Massachusetts  bor- 
der northward  through  Vermont  to  the  Ca- 
nadian border 

( 9 )  Mormon  Trail,  extending  from  Nauvoo. 
Illinois,  to  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah,  through  the 
States  of  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  Wyoming. 

(10)  Gold  Rush  Trails  In  Alaska, 
(111    Mormon   Battalion   Trail,   extending 

two  thousand  miles  from  Mt,  Pisgah.  Iowa, 
through  Kan.sa.s.  Colorado.  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona  to  Los  Angeles.  California. 

SELECTION     OF     ROUTES     FOR     NATIONAL     SCENIC 
TRAILS 

( d  I  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  .se- 
lect  the  rights-of-way  for  trails  designated 
as  national  scenic  trails  by  subsection  ib)  of 
this  section,  paragraph.";  ( 1 »  and  (4i .  and  the 
Secretary    of    Agriculture    shall    select    the 
rights-of-way    lor   the   trails   designated    by 
paragraphs  (2i   and  (31.  Such  rights-of-way 
shall  be   ( 1 1    of  sufficient  width  and  so  lo- 
cated  to  protect  natural  conditions,  scenic 
and  historic  features,  and  primitive  character 
of  the  trail  area,  to  provide  campsites,  shel- 
ters, and  related  public-use  facilities,  and  to 
provide  reasonable  public  access:    Provided, 
however.  That  acquisitions  in  fee  or  lesser 
interests  (including  scenic  easements)  which 
are  acquired  other  than  by  agreement  with 
the  landowner  shall  not  exceed  a  total  of  fifty 
acres  per  mile  but  acquisition  in  fee  shall  not 
exceed  twenty-five  acres  per  mile;   and   (2i 
located  to  avoid,  insofar  as  practicable,  es- 
tablished   highways,    motor    roads,    mining 
areas,  power  transmission  lines,  existing  com- 
mercial and  industrial  developments,  range 
fences  and  Improvements,  private  operations, 
and  anv  other  activities  that  would  be  in- 
compatible with  the  protection  of  the  trail 
in  Its  natural  condition  and  its  use  for  out- 
door recreation.  Where  practicable,  the  right- 
of-way  for  the  Appalachian  Trail  .'hall  in- 
clude lands  protected  for  It  under  agreements 
in  effect  on  January  1.  1966.  to  which  Federal 
agencies  and  States  were  parties.  The  loca- 
tion  and   width   of   a   national   scenic   trail 
right-of-way  across  Federal  lands  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  another  Federal  agency  shall 
be  by  agreement  between  the  head  of  that 
agency  and  the  appropriate  Secretary,  In  se- 
lecting a  right-of-way.  the  appropriate  Sec- 
retary shall  obtain  the  advice  and  assistance 
of  the  States,  local  governments,  private  or- 
ganizations, landowners,  the  land  users  con- 
cerned, and  the  advisory  council  established 
under  subsection  (f  i  of  this  section.  The  ap- 
propriate Secretary  may  revise  the  location 
and  width  of  a  right-of-way  from  time  to 
time  as  required  by  circumstances,  with  the 
consent  of   the   head  of  any  other  Federal 
agencv   involved,   and   with   the  advice  and 
assistance  of  the  aforesaid  States,  local  gov- 
ernments, private  organizations,  landowners, 
land  users,  and  the  advisory  council. 

The  appropriate  Secretary  shall  publish 
notice  of  the  selection  of  a  right-of-way  in 
the  Federal  Register,  together  with  appropri- 


ate maps  and  descriptions.  If  in  his  Judg- 
ment changes  in  the  right-of-way  become 
desirable,  he  shall  make  the  changes  in  the 
same  manner, 

MARKERS  TO   IDENTIFY    NATIONAL  SCENIC  TRAILS 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  consultation 
Willi  the  Federal  agencies.  States,  local  gov- 
ernments, private  organizations  concerned, 
and  the  advisory  councils,  shall  erect  and 
maintain  the  uniform  marker  for  the  na- 
tionwide system  of  trails  at  appropriate 
points  along  each  national  scenic  trail  route, 
and  shall  select  a  symbol  for  each  such  trail 
for  placement  upon  the  uniform  marker. 
Where  the  trail  route  passes  through  Federal 
lands,  such  marker  shall  be  erected  and 
maintained  by  the  Federal  agency  admin- 
i.stering  the  lands.  Where  the  trail  route 
passes  through  non-Federal  lands  and  is  ad- 
ministered under  cooperative  agreements,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of 
.■\griculture  shall  require  the  cooperating 
agencies  to  erect  and  maintain  such  marker. 

ADVISORY    COUNCILS    FOR    NATIONAL    SCENIC 
TRAILS 

(f)  The  Secretary  charged  with  the  selec- 
tion of  the  right-of-way  for  a  national  scenic 
trail  shall  establish  an  advisory  council  for 
eiich  such  trail.  The  appropriate  Secretary 
shall  consult  with  any  .such  council  from 
time  to  time  with  respect  to  matters  relating 
to  the  trail,  including  the  selection  of  the 
right-of-way.  the  selection,  erection,  and 
maintenance  of  the  markers  along  the  trail 
route,  and  the  administration  of  tlie  trail. 
The  members  of  an  advisory  council  sh;»ll  be 
.appointed  for  a  term  not  to  exceed  five  years 
by  the  appropriate  Secretary  as  follows: 

( 1 )  A  member  appointed  to  repre.sent  each 
Federal  department  or  independent  agency 
administering  lands  through  which  the  trail 
route  passes  and  each  appointee  shall  be  the 
person  designated  by  the  head  of  such  de- 
partment or  agency. 

1 2)  A  member  .appointed  to  represent 
e.ich  State  throueh  which  the  trail  passes 
and  such  appointments  shall  be  made  from 
recommendations  of  the  Governors  of  such 
States. 

(3)  One  or  more  members  appointed  to 
represent  landowners  and  private  organiza- 
tions that.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary, 
have  an  established  and  recognized  interest 
in  the  trail  and  such  appointments  shall  be 
made  from  recommendations  of  landowners 
and  the  heads  of  such  organizations.  In  the 
case  of  the  Appalachian  Trail,  the  Appa- 
lachian Trail  Conference  shall  oe  repre- 
sented by  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  to 
represent  tlie  various  sections  of  tlie  country 
through  which  the  trail  passes. 

The  appropriate  Secretary  s-hall  designate 
one  member  to  be  chairman.  Any  vacancy  in 
a  council  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  original  appointment. 

Members  oi  an  advisory  council  shall  serve 
without  compensation,  but  the  appropriate 
Secretary  may  pay  the  expenses  reasonably 
incurred  by  the  council  in  the  performance 
ol  its  lunctions  upon  presentation  oi  vouch- 
ers signed  by  the  chairman. 

ACGUISmON.     QEVETOPMENT,     AND     AD.MlNISTP.A- 
TION  or  LANDS  FOR  NATIONAL  SCENIC  TP.«LS 

(g)  Within  the  exterior  borindaries  of 
areas  under  their  administration  that  are 
included  in  the  right-of-way  selected  for  a 
national  scenic  ir.-iil  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  this  section,  the  heads  of  Federal 
agencies  may  1 1 1  enter  into  written  cooper- 
ative agreements  with  landowners.  States, 
local  governments,  private  organizations,  and 
individuals  \n  order  to  develop,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  trail:  and  (2i  subject  to  lim- 
itations set  forth  in  subsection  idi  hereof, 
acquire  lands  or  lntcre.=ts  in  lands  by  dona- 
tion, purchase  with  donated  or  appropriated 
funds,  or  exchange. 

(h)   The  Secreta.'-v  of  the  Interior,  in  the 
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exercise  of  his  exchange  authority,  may  ac- 
cept title  to  any  non-Pederal  property  within 
the  right-of-way.  and  In  exchange  therefor 
he  may  convey  to  the  grantor  of  such  prop- 
erty any  federally  owned  property  under  his 
Jurisdiction  which  Is  located  in  the  States 
through  which  the  trail  passes  and  which 
he  classifies  as  suitable  for  exchange  or  other 
disposal  The  values  of  the  properties  so  ex- 
changed either  shall  be  approximately  equal, 
or  If  they  are  not  approximately  equal  the 
values  shall  be  equalized  by  the  payment  of 
cash  to  the  grantor  or  to  the  Secretary  as 
the  circumstances  require  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  In  the  exercise  of  his  exchange 
authority,  may  utilize  authorities  and  proce- 
dures available  to  him  in  'onnectlon  with 
exchanges  of  national  forest  lands. 

ll)  Where  the  lands  included  In  a  national 
scenic  trail  right-of-way  are  outside  of  the 
exterior  boundaries  of  federally  administered 
ureas,  the  States  or  local  governments  in- 
volved shall  be  encouraged  1 1 1  to  enter  Into 
written  cooperative  agreements  with  land- 
owners, private  organizations,  and  individuals 
In  order  to  develop,  operate,  and  maintain 
the  trail;  and  (2i  to  acquire,  develop,  and 
administer  such  lands  or  interests  therein: 
Providfd.  That  if  the  State  or  local  govern- 
ments rati- to  enter  into  .such  agreements  or 
to  acqukr*  such  lands  or  interests  therein 
wtthln  two  years  after  the  selection  of  the 
right-of-way.  the  Secretary  charged  with 
the  selection  of  the  right-of-way  may 
(  1 1  enter  into  such  agreements  with  land- 
owners. States,  local  governments,  private 
organizations,  and  individuals:  and  (2i  ac- 
quire private  lands  or  interests  therein  by 
donation,  purchase  with  donated  or  appro- 
priated funds,  or  exchange,  and  may  develop 
and  administer  such  lands  or  interests  there- 
in: Provided  further  That  exchanges  shall 
be  governed  by  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(hi  of  this  section:  .47id  provided  furtlter. 
That  the  appropriate  Secretary  shall  utilize 
condemnation  proceedings  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  owner  to  acquire  private  lands  or 
interests  therein  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
only  m  cases  where,  in  his  Judgment,  all  rea- 
sonable etTorts  to  acquire  such  lands  or  in- 
terests therein  by  negotiation  have  failed, 
and  in  such  cases  he  shall  acquire  the  fee 
title  only  where,  in  his  Judgment,  lesser  in- 
terests in  land  (Including  scenic  easements) 
or  written  ag.-eements  are  not  adequate,  but 
such  acquisitions  may  be  made  only  to  the 
extent  authorized  In  subsection  id)  of  this 
section:  And  provided  further.  That  neither 
Secretary  may  acquire  lands,  waters,  or  in- 
terest* therein  by  condemnation  without  the 
owners  consent  when  60  per  centum  or  more 
of  the  acreage  within  the  entire  national 
scenic  trail  area  is  owned  by  Federal.  State, 
or  local  governmental  agencies,  but  this  lim- 
itation shall  not  apply  to  rhe  acquisition  oi 
-■icenic  easements  Money  appropriated  for 
Federal  purposes  from  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund  shall  be  available  for  the 
acquisition  of  property  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section. 

(Ji  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
develop  and  administer  the  Appalachian  and 
Potomac  Heritage  Trails  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  develop  and  administer  the 
Continental  Divide  and  Pacific  Crest  Trails, 
except  that  any  portion  oi  any  such  trail 
that  is  within  areas  administered  by  another 
Federal  agency  shall  be  administered  in  such 
manner  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  appro- 
priate Secretary  and  the  head  of  that  agency, 
or  .is  directed  by  the  President  The  Federal 
agencies  shall  coordinate  their  etTorts  to  pro- 
vide uniform  administration  and  protection 
of  the  national  scenic  trails,  and  shall  give 
encouragement  to.  and  cooperate  with. 
States,  local  governments,  private  organiza- 
tions, and  individuals  in  promoting  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section. 

National  scenic  trails  shall  be  adminis- 
tered, protected,  developed,  and  maintained 
to  retain  their  natural,  scenic,  and  historic 


(eatures;  and  provision  may  be  made  for 
campsites,  shelters,  and  related  public-use 
facilities:  and  other  uses.  Including  reason- 
able crossings,  that  will  not  substantially 
Interfere  with  the  nature  and  purposes  of 
the  trails  may  be  permitted  or  authorized,  as 
appropriate:  Provided.  That  the  use  of 
motorized  vehicles  by  the  general  public 
along  any  national  scenic  trail  shall  be  pro- 
hibited, and  the  Appalachian  Trail  and  the 
Potomac  Heritage  Trail  in  Virginia  between 
Great  Palls  Park  and  Spout  Run  shall  be 
developed  and  malntaliled  primarily  .is  a 
footpath  to  retain  its  natural  environment: 
Provided  further.  That  the  Federal  laws  and 
regulations  applicable  to  Federal  lands  or 
areas  included  In  any  national  scenic  trail 
shall  continue  to  apply  to  the  extent  agreed 
upon  by  the  appropriate  Secretary  and  the 
head  of  the  agency  having  Jurisdiction  over 
the  Federal  lands  Involved,  or  as  directed  by 
the  President. 

The  appropriate  Secretary,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  heads  of  any  other  Federal 
agencies  administering  lands  through  which 
a  national  scenic  trail  passes,  and  after  con- 
sultation with  the  States,  local  governments, 
and  private  organizations  concerned,  and 
any  advisory  council  established  under  sub- 
section if  I  of  this  section,  may  Issue  regula- 
tions, which  may  be  revised  from  time  to 
time,  governing  protection,  management,  use. 
development,  and  administration  of  a  na- 
tional scenic  trail.  Any  person  who  violates 
a  regulation  issued  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  may  be 
punLshed  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  dSOO.  or 
by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  six  months, 
or  by  both  such  tine  and  Imprisonment. 

iki  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  but 
not  to  exceed  $10,000,000.  for  land  acquisi- 
tion during  the  tlve-year  period  beginning 
with  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  No  funds  for 
development  of  the  Continental  Divide  Trail 
shall  be  appropriated  until  sixty  days  after 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  submit  de- 
tailed plans  for  such  development  to  the  re- 
spective Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular 
.MTaIrs  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives 

rEDERAL  PARK.  FOSEST.  AND  OTHER  RECREATION 
TRAILS 

Sec  3  la)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  are  directed 
to  improve,  expand,  and  develop  park,  forest, 
and  other  recreation  trails  for  hiking,  horse- 
back riding,  cycling,  and  other  related  uses 
on  lands  within  areas  administered  by  them : 
Proridfd.  That  the  use  of  motorized  vehicles 
by  the  general  public  shall  be  prohibited  on 
such  trails  within  il)  the  natural  and  his- 
torical areas  of  the  national  park  system:  |2) 
the  national  wildlife  refuge  system:  i3)  the 
national  wilderness  preservation  system:  and 
1 4)  other  Federal  lands  where  trails  are  des- 
ignated as  t>elng  closed  to  such  use  by  the 
.tppropriate  Secretary.  Such  trails  may  be 
designated  and  suitably  marked  as  part  of 
the  nationwide  system  of  trails  by  the  ap- 
propriate Secretary. 

I  b)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
makes  any  conveyance  of  land  under  any  of 
the  public  land  laws,  he  may  reserve  a  right- 
of-way  for  trails  to  the  extent  he  deems  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

STATE    AND    METROPOLITAN     AREA    TRAILS 

Sec.  4.  lai  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Is  directed  to  encourage  States  to  consider. 
In  their  comprehensive  statewide  outdoor 
recreation  plans  and  proposals  for  financial 
assistance  for  State  and  local  projects  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  .\ct.  needs  and  opportunities 
for  establishing  park,  forest,  and  other  rec- 
reational trails  on  lands  owned  or  admin- 
istered by  States,  and  recreation  trails  on 
lands  In  or  near  urban  areas  He  Is  further 
directed,   in  accordance  with  the  authority 


contained  in  the  Act  of  May  28.  1963  (77  Stat 
49),  to  encourage  States,  political  subdivi- 
sions, and  private  Interests.  Including  non- 
profit  organizations,  to  establish  such  trails 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Is  directed,  in  administering 
the  program  of  comprehensive  urban  plan- 
ning and  assistance  under  section  701  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1954.  to  encourage  the  plan- 
ning of  recreation  trails  in  connection  with 
the  recreation  and  transportation  planning 
for  metropolitan  and  other  urban  areas.  He  is 
further  directed,  in  administering  the  urban 
open-space  program  under  title  VII  of  ih(> 
Housing  Act  of  1961.  to  encourage  such  rec- 
reation trails 

(C)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  di- 
rected. In  accordance  with  authority  vested 
in  him,  to  encourage  States  and  local  agencies 
and  private  Interests  to  establish  such  trall.s 

id)  Such  trails  may  be  designated  and 
suitably  marked  as  parts  of  the  nationwide 
system  of  trails  by  the  States,  their  political 
subdivisions,  or  other  appropriate  admin- 
istering agencies  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

t'TILITY    RICHTS-Or-WAY 

Sec  5.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  are  authorized, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, and  other  Federal  agencies  havInK 
Jurisdiction,  control  over,  or  information  con- 
cerning the  use.  abandonment,  or  disposition 
of  rights-of-way  and  similar  properties  th.it 
may  be  suitable  for  trail  route  purposes,  ic 
develop  etfectlve  procedures  to  assure  that, 
wherever  practicable,  utility  rights-of-way  or 
similar  properties  having  value  for  trail  route 
purposes  may  be  made  available  for  such  use 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
passage  of  this  bill  to  establish  a  nation- 
wide system  of  trails  is  but  one  addi- 
tional monument  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  I  Mr.  Jackson  i 
in  preserving  for  future  generations  the 
natural  beauty  and  splendor  of  America. 
Future  generations  will  pay  the  true 
tribute  to  his  leadership  and  those  of  thi.s 
generation  that  followed  his  leadership 
in  the  field  of  conservation. 

I  wish  also  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  .senior  Republican  of  the  body, 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  I  Mr.  Aiken  I . 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Syming- 
ton I ,  and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
!  Ml .  Hansen  i  for  their  cooperation  in  the 
expeditious  handling  of  this  measure. 
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PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  S  PEACE 
INITIATIVE  SUCCEEDS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr,  President,  today  Presi- 
dent Johnson  signed  the  Nuclear  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty  on  behalf  of  the 
U.S.  Government.  The  President  refer- 
red to  it  as  the  most  important  interna- 
tional agreement  since  the  beginning  of 
the  nuclear  age. 

This  treaty  adds  to  the  security  of  all 
nations  on  the  globe  because  it  will  re- 
duce the  dangers  of  nuclear  war  among 
nations.  As  an  additional  benefit,  peace- 
ful applications  of  nuclear  energy  will 
be  encouraged  by  the  treaty. 

On  the  occasion  of  signing  the  treaty. 
President  Johnson  announced  that 
agreement  has  finally  been  reached  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  to  discuss  limitations  on  strategic 
weapons  systems.  This  step  was  first  pro- 
posed by  the  President  more  than  4  years 
ago.  The  President's  persistent  and  pa- 


tient efforts  have  brought  the  world's 
two  global  powers  to  the  talking  stage 
on  lowering  the  threat  of  nuclear  war. 
Although  much  hard  work  and  debate 
lie  ahead,  the  entire  world  can  breathe  a 
little  easier  now. 


SCHOOL  FOR  ADMIRALS 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  as  many 
Senators  know  who  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  visiting  the  U.S.  Naval  War  Col- 
lege in  Newport,  which  is  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Vice  Adm.  John  T,  Hayv^'ard, 
that  college  is  today  a  stimulating,  up- 
to-date,  educational  center,  where  free 
inquiiT  and  discussion  are  encouraged 
and  respected. 

Admiral  Hayward  rose  from  the  Navy's 
enlisted  ranks.  He  is  now  one  of  the 
Navy's  top-ranking  officers.  A  scientist 
by  training,  an  able  administrator,  and 
a  distinguished  leader  in  seagoing  com- 
mands. Admiral  Hayward  represents  the 
kind  of  outstanding  officer  the  Navy  and 
the  Nation  needs  in  these  fast-changing 
and  daneerous  times. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
an  informative  article  about  the  U.S. 
Naval  War  College  which  was  published 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  : 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
I  From    the    Wall    Street    Journal.    June    28. 

|I968| 
School  for  Admirals:  An  Intellectual 
Officer  Tries  To  Widen  Outlook  of 
Future  Xavy  Lea»ers— Havward.  War  Col- 
lege Head.  Adds  Nonmilitary  Subjects, 
Calls  on  Vietnam  Critics— Graffito  in 
MEits    Room 

I  By  Mell  Ulmant 
Newport.  R.I.— The  U.S.  Naval  War  Col- 
lege, a  collection  of  imposing  gray  stone 
buildings  overlooking  Narragansett  Bay,  has 
for  84  years  been  a  school  of  strategy  and 
command  for  senior  officers.  Its  10-month 
course  has  tradltioaally  concentrated  on  bat- 
tle planning,  fleet!  maneuver  and  control, 
logistics  and  weapons  systems. 

But  now  a  guest  lecturer  blasts  the  U.S. 
presence  in  Vietnam.  A  professor  tells  his 
class  that  the  State  Department's  rationale 
for  the  Cuban  quarantine  is  all  wet.  A  pic- 
ture of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  hangs  prominently  In  an 
administrative  offloe.  And  a  favored  new  text 
is  Che  Guevara  on  Guerrilla  Warfare. 

Some  might  call  this  treason,  but  Vice  Ad- 
miral John  T.  Hayrard  doesn't.  He  has  spent 
44  of  his  59  years  m  tne  Navy  i  he  lied  about 
his  age  to  get  in),  rising  from  the  enlisted 
ranks  to  become  the  Navy's  tenth-ranking 
officer.  For  the  past  two  years,  he  has  been 
president  of  the  War  College  here— a  post 
he  Is  expected  to  relinquish  soon — and  he  is 
responsible  for  its  fiew  look. 

THREE    DiYS    IN    THE    BRIO 

Admiral  Havwaitt,  a  high  school  dropout. 
Annapolis  graduate  and  respected  atomic 
physicist.  Icnows  tUe  role  of  the  modern  mili- 
tarv  man  involves  more  than  guns  and  ships. 
Knowledge  of  ecoliomics.  politics,  sociology 
and  psychology  is  essential,  he  figures,  lor 
officers  who  are  mere  likely  to  be  called  upon 
to  engage  in  delicate  cold  war  jousting  with 
the  Soviets  or  to  strengthen  the  social  struc- 
ture of  a  backward  Asian  land  than  to  ex- 
change shellflre  with  an  enemy.  Admiral 
Hayward  also  wants  his  students  to  get  views 
from  e\erv  side,  which  is  why  he  invites 
critics  of  U.S.  policy  as  guest  lecturers  apd 


gives  his  regular  faculty— 10  civilians  and  30 
or  so  military  men— complete  ireedom  to 
speak  their  minds. 

Despite  an  occasional  raised  eyebrow  from 
old-line  military  men.  most  observers  think 
the  free-wheeling  atmosphere  created  here 
by  Admiral  Hayward  is  all  to  the  good.  The 
students  at  the  War  College — along  with 
those  at  the  Army  War  College  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  Air  War  College  in  Alabama, 
where  the  same  liberalizing  trends  are  stir- 
ring--are  generally  the  officers  considered  to 
have  the  potential  for  moving  up  to  the  t*5p 
command  positions  In  the  services.  For  such 
men.  students  of  military  affairs  ;igree.  ex- 
posure to  a  broad  view  of  the  complex  modern 
world  is  increasingly  Important. 

The  admiral,  who  as  a  recruit  once  spent 
three  days  in  the  brig  lor  impertinence,  de- 
liberately tries  to  provoke  some  irreverenre 
on  his  snappishly  military  campus.  He's  pro- 
cured the  "autographed"  picture  of  Ho  Chi 
Mmh  in  the  public  information  officer's  office. 
And  in  the  War  College's  otherwise  immacu- 
late senior  officers'  toilet,  a  penciled  scrawl 
reads.  Anderson  Is  Alive  and  Well  In  Portu- 
gal." The  sardonic  reference  is  to  Admiral 
George  -Anderson,  who  was  removed  as  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations  and  made  ambassador  to 
Portugal  by  President  Kennedy  after  cl.ish- 
ing  with  former  Defense  Secretary  Robert 
McNamara  over  what  the  admiral  viewed  as 
unwarranted  intrusion  of  civilian  officials 
into  military  strategy. 

INTELLECTUALS.    NOT   TFCHUICIANS 

Mr.  McNamara  is  indirectly  responsible  for 
some  of  the  change  here.  As  Defense  Secre- 
tary, he  shifted  the  burden  ot  defense  deci- 
sionmaking to  civilians,  rankling  many  mili- 
tary men  who  felt  they  had  been  relegated  lo 
the  role  of  "mere  technicians. "  as  Admiral 
Havward  puts  it.  The  admiral  believes  the 
military  men  should  recapture  their  prestige 
and  influence,  and  he  says  the  way  for  them 
to  do  it  is  to  "broaden  their  professional 
education." 

Accordingly,  when  he  became  president  of 
the  War  College  in  February  1966.  the  place 
took  on  a  whole  new  look.  In  little  over  a  year, 
he  doubled  the  civilian  faculty,  overhauled 
the  curriculum,  established  a  chair  in  eco- 
nomics and  forged  working  ties  with  Brown. 
Harvard,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology and  the  University  of  Rhode  Island. 

"When  I  got  here.  "  the  square-Jawed  ad- 
miral says,  'there  was  an  obsession  with  the 
procedures  of  military  planning.  That's  strict- 
ly mechanical — not  an  intellectual  exercise. 
I  wanted  to  make  this  a  year  of  intellectual 
growth  for  my  students  so  they  could  go  on 
to  future  duties  as  broader  men." 

One  of  the  first  changes  made  by  Admiral 
Hayward  and  Prof.  Frederick  H.  Hartmann. 
.senior  civilian  instructor  and  former  head  of 
the  department  of  international  relations  at 
the  University  of  Florida,  was  to  run  all 
students  through  a  three-month  survey 
course  In  the  fundamentals  of  maritime  his- 
tory, international  law,  international  rela- 
tions and  economics. 

"These  students  are  tops  operationally,  taut 
they're  from  diverse  backgrounds,  and  they've 
been  out  of  college  a  long  time,"  says  Prof. 
Hartmann.  "We  start  with  the  basics,  assum- 
ing nothing,  so  that  when  we  talk  later  about, 
say.  the  balance  of  payment.-,,  we  won't  leave 
.anyone  behind." 


and  a  third  analyzes  "The  Newsman  In  Viet- 
nam: Responsible  or  Irresponsible'?"  Papers 
on  warfare  quote  heavily  from  Mao  Tse- 
lung,  Che  Guevara  and  North  Vietnamese 
Gen.  Vo  Nguyen  Olap. 

All  this  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  Admiral 
Hayward  has  abandoned  the  war  part  of  the 
War  College.  Students  .',till  study  the  tradi- 
tional war  courses,  and  they  still  spend  about 
a  tenth  of  their  time  here  playing  war  games. 
Indeed,  in  a  Navy  that  has  always  gone  in 
heavily  lor  elaborate  training  aids,  the  War 
College's  .57.5  million  Naval  Electronic  War- 
lare  Simulator  iNEWSi  is.  as  one  officer  calls 
it.  the  grand-daddy  of  them  all."  Housed  in 
a  three-story,  block-long  building,  the  simu- 
lator took  is  years  to  build.  A  statf  of  70 
operates  and  maintains  It 

War  situations  are  projected  on  the  tower- 
ing NEWS  screen,  showing  real  or  hpyotheti- 
cal  geographical  areas  from  40  to  4.000  miles 
.square.  Only  the  umpires  can  see  the  screen, 
however.  The  students,  isolated  In  "command 
centers."  receive  only  such  information  as 
they  would  normally  get  In  an  aircraft  cock- 
pit or  on  a  ship's  bridge. 

The  students  then  maneuver  forces  to 
bomb,  shell  or  torpedo  each  other.  Their 
commands  are  fed  into  a  computer,  which 
projects  the  battle  on  the  screen  for  the 
umpires  to  see.  The  idea  is  to  give  the  stu- 
dents experience  in  command  decisions  un- 
der simulated  battle  pressure  When  the  War 
College  students  aren't  using  the  machine, 
officers  trom  the  fperatlng  lorces  use  it  to 
work  out  actual  battle  plans  whose  "sound- 
ness." says  a  NEWS  brochure,  'can  be  tested 
with  startling  accuracy.'" 


MAO    TSE-TUNG    AND    CHE    GUEVARA 

Officers  who  were  familiar  with  the  pre- 
Hayward  War  College  are  impressed  with  the 
changes.  "When  I  was  a  student  here,  we  all 
wrote  the  same  damn  thesis  on  the  mlhtary 
potential  of  the  USSR  versus  the  United 
States,  and  that  was  it."  says  Capt.  Robert 
N.  Miller,  who  has  returned  to  the  War 
College  as  an  administrator 

Now,  an  antisubmarine  officer  wTites  a  the- 
sis on  the  role  of  birth  control  in  U.S.  foreign 
policy,  another  officer  writes  on  "U.S.  Invest- 
ments in  Canada— A  Threat  to  Sovereignty?" 


LACKING    STUDENTS    AND    FACULTY 

The  War  College  administration  would  like 
to  get  a  new  computer  that  would  pose  a 
greater  variety  of  situations  and  give  realistic 
<lamage  as,sessments.  and  they  probably  will 
get  it  before  too  long.  The  college,  which 
counts  most  top  officers  among  its  alumni, 
usually  gets  most  of  the  equipment  it  wants. 

What  Admiral  Hayward  can't  readily  get. 
however,  are  teachers  and  students.  "I  want  a 
chair  in  comparative  cultures  when  I  can  get 
the  right  man. "  the  admiral  says.  "But  it's 
hard.  I  have  to  sell  the  War  College  to  schol- 
ars. They  don't  understand  it.  They  don't 
realize  there's  complete  academic  freedom 
here." 

Former  faculty  members  stick  up  for  the 
college  "It's  a  very  stimulating  place,"  says 
Harry  L.  Coles,  who  taught  history  at  the  War 
College  last  year  and  who  now  Is  chairman  of 
the  history  department  at  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity. Denriis  M.  O'Connor,  who  uiught  inter- 
national law  at  the  War  College  last  year  and 
who  now  teaches  at  the  University  of  Mi- 
ami, agrees.  "They'll  never  teach  an  antiwar 
curriculum  there."  he  says,  "but  there's  as 
much  academic  freedom  as  at  any  univer- 
sity I've  seen." 

Prof.  Hartmann,  the  senior  civilian  in- 
structor, cites  another  advantage  of  teach- 
ing at  the  War  College.  "I  have  off-the-record 
access  to  top  State  Department  and  Defense 
Department  people  -A-ho  come  here  all  the 
lime."  he  says.  "You  can't  get  that  anywhere 
else." 

AN    INCIDENT    IN     .ALABAMA 

To  insure  open  inquiry  and  discussion  by 
.students,  instructors  and  visiting  lecturers, 
the  Naval  War  College  and  its  sister  insti- 
tutions of  the  Army  and  Air  Force  have  de- 
creed that  nothing  said  in  a  class  or  lecture 
is  to  be  repeated  off  the  campuses.  Never- 
theless. MaJ.  Gen.  Jerry  D.  Paige  was  re- 
lieved as  commandant  ot  the  Air  War  Col- 
lege in  Montgomerj-,  Ala.,  last  year  after  his 
criticisms  of  ordnance  shortages  In  Vietnam, 
made  in  a  supposedly  otf-the-record  seminar, 
were  relayed  to  the  Pentagon. 

"That's  what  can  happen  if  you  don't  have 
good  men  backing  you  up,"  says  Admiral  Hay- 
ward. I  intend  to  see  we  keep  academic  free- 
dom here,  but  without  men  like  Paul  Nitze 
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( Under  Secretary  of  Defense  and  former  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  i  who  understands  what 
we're  trying  to  do.  we  could  be  In  trouble." 

The  lack  of  students  at  the  War  College 
here  has  nothing  to  do  with  (ears  over  aca- 
demic freedom.  It's  simply  that  so  many  offi- 
cers are  needed  to  flght  the  Vietnam  war 
that  they  can't  be  released  for  a  year  of  study. 

"A  force  commander  flew  all  the  way  up 
here  from  Norfolk  for  lunch  recently  to  try  to 
cancel  War  College  orders  for  one  of  his  men." 
says  a  faculty  member.  Such  resistance  per- 
sists despite  a  directive  from  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  that  officers  assigned  to  the 
War  College  for  study  be  turned  loose  when- 
ever possible 

About  a  third  of  the  openings  for  captains 
and  commanders  went  unfilled  In  the  class 
that  graduated  here  Wednesday.  There  were 
140  openings,  but  only  96  students  In  that 
section.  Another  117  junior  officers — younger 
commanders  and  lieutenant  commanders — 
were  graduated  from  a  second  section  of  the 
school,  which  had  room  for  150.  Thirty-one 
officers  from  friendly  foreign  navies  were 
graduated   from    the   third   section 


A  MASTER  SURFACE  TRANSPOR- 
TATION 

Mr.  M08S.  Mr.  President,  about  a  year 
ago.  Representative  John  Moss  and  I 
introduced  in  our  respective  bodies  a 
joint  resolution  directing  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  prepare 
and  submit  to  Congress  a  master  surface 
transportation  plan  utilizing  to  best  ad- 
vantage all  rail  and  highway  facilities 
in  the  country,  and  recommending  the 
improvement  of  these  modes  of  travel 
wherever  possible. 

The  Moss-Moss  bill  as  it  has  become 
known,  has  evoked  considerable  discus- 
sion, and  last  week  my  joint  resolution. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  52.  was  reported 
by  the  Surface  Transportation  Subcom- 
mittee to  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
for  further  consideration. 

Coincidentally.  the  same  day  the  reso- 
lution was  ordered  reported,  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  sent  to  Con- 
gress a  100-page  report  in  which  it  re- 
quested authorization  of  a  similar  com- 
prehensive studj-.  predicting  that  if  cer- 
tain policies  of  both  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  railroads  are  not  changed 
quickly,  significant  segments  of  the  coim- 
try's  railway  passenger  service  will  van- 
ish within  a  few  years. 

Full  news  coverage  of  the  ICC  recom- 
mendation was  carried  in  both  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
on  June  27.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  these  articles  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
we  must  undertake — and  soon — some 
massive  long-rant4e  ground  transporta- 
tion planning  to  make  the  best  use  of 
both  of  our  railways  and  our  highways. 
Until  we  do  this  our  surface  transpoita- 
tion  system  will  continue  to  deteriorate. 

Because  we  have  no  ground  transporta- 
tion blueprint,  we  are  allowing  our  rail- 
roads to  be  consolidated  and  unified  and 
merged  until  we  no  longer  have  adequate 
rail  service  in  many  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. We  are  also  allowing  our  good  pas- 
senger trains — often  oui-  blue  ribbon 
trains — to  be  taken  out  of  service  one 
by  one.  I  venture  to  say  that  no  other 
modern  nation  in  the  world  has  allowed 
its  passenger  rail  service  to  deteriorate  as 


we  have  in  the  United  States  in  the  last 
two  decades. 

What  we  need  is  an  immediate  mora- 
torium on  the  reduction  of  passenger 
train  service  pending  the  completion  of 
a  master  plan.  The  Moss  joint  resolution 
would  restrain  the  ICC  from  approving 
any  railroad  consolidations  or  mergers 
during  the  1  year  during  which  the  au- 
thorized study  would  be  made,  and  would 
also  prevent  further  discontinuance  of 
any  scheduled  trains  unless  such  service 
reductions  are  approved  by  the  States  in- 
volved. It  is  the  answer  to  the  problem 
the  ICC  has  outlined — an  answer  which 
is  in  the  works  already. 

On  May  13.  the  New  York  Times  pub- 
lished an  editorial  entitled  "Hotfoot  for 
the  ICC"  which  outlines  what  is  hap- 
pening to  American  passenger  service, 
and  indicates  the  extent  to  which  both 
ICC  and  railroad  policies  must  be 
changed  if  America  is  to  continue  to 
have  an  operating  network  of  railroads 
providing  transportation  for  both  our 
people  and  our  freight.  Because  the  edi- 
torial makes  a  case  for  the  passage  of  the 
Moss  joint  resolution  far  better  than  I 
could.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times.  June  27.  1968 1 
ICC  Acts  To  Save  Passenger  Trains — Asks 

Congress  To  Let  Lines  Drop  UNPRorrrASLE 

Rf  NS  To  Protect  Other  Service 
(By  Robert  E  Bedlngfield) 

Washington.  June  26.— The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  told  Congress  today 
that  "Significant  segments"  of  long-  and 
medium-distance  rail  passenger  service  would 
disappear  In  a  few  years  unless  the  law  was 
changed  to  allow  carriers  to  drop  money- 
losing  service. 

The  commission,  which  proposed  such 
changes  In  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  also 
recommended  in  a  100-page  report  that  a 
comprehensive  study  be  made  of  the  need 
for  a  national  railroad  Fmssenger  system. 

This  study,  the  agency  stipulated,  should 
include  the  methods  for  developing  a  mod- 
em rail  network.  If  such  a  system  Is  desirable. 
The  commission  suggested  that  the  study  be 
made  either  by  a  Congressional  committee 
or  by  the  Department  of  Transportation  with 
the  iissistance  of  the  ICC. 

"We  pledge  our  full  cooperation  In  such 
a  venture."  the  commission  said.  Its  report 
was  presented  by  the  chairman.  Paul  J.  Tler- 
ney.  to  Senator  Warren  G.  Magnuson.  Demo- 
crat of  Washington,  who  is  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee,  and  Rep- 
resentative Harley  O.  Staggers.  Democrat  of 
West  Virginia,  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

The  commission,  which  has  been  under 
increasingly  sharp  criticism  recently  for  not 
having  (ormula-^d  its  own  minimum  stand- 
ards for  railroad  passenger  service,  has  long 
urged  revisions  In  section  13A  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act. 

It  is  section  I3A  that  specifies  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  commission  can  au- 
thorize the  elimination  of  passenger  train 
service. 

Section  I3A  was  made  part  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  in  1958.  when  the  finan- 
cial status  of  the  nation's  railroads  was 
.«o  critical  that  it  was  feared  that  as  many 
as  two  dozen  systems  might  lurch  Into  re- 
ceivership 

REVISIONS    proposed 

The  section  requires  the  commission  to 
p>ermlt  train  discontinuance  unless  the  reg- 
ulatory   agency    finds    that    the    particular 


train  service  "Is  required  by  the  public  con- 
venience and  necessity  and  vrtll  not  unduly 
burden  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce" 

Among  the  revisions  the  commission  rec- 
ommended in  .section  13A  was  one  that 
would  require  the  railroad  seeking  to  get  out 
of  a  particular  train  service  to  give  its  pa- 
trons 60  days  advance  notice  instead  of  the 
present  30  days. 

It  also  recommended  that  the  period  of 
suspension  the  commission  can  order  before 
allowing  a  discontinuance  be  extended  to 
seven  months  from  the  present  four  months 
This  additional  time,  it  explained,  would 
permit  a  "more  adequate  Investigation  and 
consideration  by  the  ICC." 

The  regulatory  body  also  proposed  that 
it  be  authorized  to  provide  special  rules  to 
keep  trains  operating  for  two  years  before 
granting  a  railroad's  request  to  discontinue 
its  last  remaining  interstate  service  between 
two  points 

The  most  critical  problem  it  has  enco'in- 
tered  in  handling  train  discontinuance  ap- 
plications, the  commission  said.  Is  the  trend 
of  the  railroads  to  end  the  last  service  be- 
tween major  cities.  This  Is  the  most  serious 
In   the  West,  the  agency  said. 

The  commission,  without  mentioning  the 
railroad  by  name,  was  referring,  among 
others,  to  the  Southern  Pacific  Company. 
That  road  wants  to  discontinue  the  Sunset, 
the  last  remaining  passenger  train  i  -eratlng 
between   New  Orleans  and  Los  Angeles. 

This  spring,  before  the  Southern  Pacil".c 
filed  its  discontinuance  application  for  the 
Sunset,  a  commission  examiner  conducted 
an  exhaustive  investigation  asked  for  by 
California.  New  Mexico.  Arizona.  Texas  and 
Louisiana.  The  examiner  found  that  the  rail- 
road had  violated  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Ace  by  collecting  special  fares  on  the  train 
without  providing  patrons  with  "special 
services." 

The  report  acknowledged  the  joint  pro- 
gram of  the  Government  and  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral and  New  Haven  Railroads  lo  conduct 
high-speed  train  demonstrations  over  the 
next  several  years  between  Washington,  New 
York  and  Boston. 

It  also  noted  that  there  had  been  general 
acceptance  by  both  the  public  and  Govern- 
ment— Federal,  state  and  local — that  in 
many  areas  rail  commuter  service  was  the 
most  economic  public  method  of  getting 
people  in  and  out  of  crowded  cities. 

However,  the  report  repeatedly  criticized 
the  Federal  Government  for  not  promoting 
rail  passenger  service.  It  said  that  the  lack 
of  Government  promotlor  encouraged  the 
railroads  to  continue  to  allow  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  their  passenger  service  to 
deteriorate. 

"We  do  not  believe  that  any  significant 
action  will  be  taken  until  a  consensus  Is  de- 
veloped on  whether  a  national  intercity  rail 
system   is  needed."  the  report  said. 

"The  national  ambivalence  toward  the 
problem  not  only  fosters  inaction  and  In- 
consistency In  governmental  policy,  but  it 
encourages  railroads  to  continue  the  present 
trends."  It  added. 

I  Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  June  27.  19681 
ICC  Report  Calls  for  Congressional  Study 

OF  Rail  Passenger  Service.  Toucher  Laws 

Washington. — The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  made  a  broad  appeal  for  Con- 
gress to  make  some  changes  in  the  nation's 
rail  passenger  service  system. 

In  its  official  report  and  recommendations, 
the  ICC  asked  Congress  to: 

Authorize  a  massive  Government  study  on 
the  neea  and  means  for  preserving  a  "na- 
tional rail  passenger  system." 

— Enact  stopgap  legislation  that  would 
make  It  tougher  for  the  nation's  r.-iilroads  to 
discontinue  their  rail  pa5:>enger  service. 

The  agency  also  recommended  that  "as  a 
temporary  measure  .  .  .  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment consider  curtailing  any  additional 
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reductions  In  mall  contracts  involving  pas- 
senger trains  for  two  years." 

The  report  was  presented  by  ICC  chair- 
man Paul  J.  Tlerney  to  Sen.  Magnuson  (D., 
Wash.),  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee,  and  Rep.  St.iggers  (D..  W.Va.), 
chairman  of  the  House  Commerce  Committee. 

The  report  generally  called  for  a  new  In- 
depth  look  at  the  present  and  future  needs 
In  Intercity  rail  service  and  for  consideration 
of  changes  in  Federal  policy  and  Federal  law 
governing  passenger  train  discontinuances. 

The  ICC  has  come  under  Increasing  criti- 
cism in  recent  month*  because  of  what  its 
critics  feel  is  a  f.iilure  to  do  something  to 
stop  the  rising  number  of  passenger  trains 
being  dropped  by  the  nation"s  roads.  Re- 
cently, the  commission  asked  for  Congres- 
sional hearings  on  the  adequacy  of  the  na- 
tion's rail  passenger  system. 

In  calling  for  a  study  of  the  rail  passenger 
system,  the  ICC  said  it  doesn't  believe  that 
"significant  segments"  of  the  remaining  long 
and  medium-distance  service  will  survive 
wit'nout  "'a  major  dinnge  in  Federal  and 
carrier  policies." 

The  ICC  concluded  that  current  Federal 
policy  Is  inadequate  to  deal  with  the  current 
passenger-train  problem  for  several  reasons: 
The  railronds  themselves  are  convinced  there 
isn't  any  luture  in  such  service:  railroads 
face  increasing  competition  In  their  freight 
business,  which  makes  passenger  deficits 
more  burdensome:  and  a  public  belief  that 
passenger  trains  are  needed  makes  It  difficult 
to  s.atlsfy  anyone  regardless  of  how  cases 
are  decided.  , 

Moreover,  current  Federal  law  Isn't  de- 
signed to  promote  pasienger  service,  but.  to 
allow  the  carriers  to  reduce  It.  The  ICC  argues 
that  currently  It  can't  require  roads  to  con- 
tinue a  passenger  service  unless  it  can  l^nd 
there's  a  "public  need  for  the  service  and 
that  the  continuation  will  not  Impose  an  un- 
due burden  on  interstate  commerce." 

"It  Is  Imperative  that  a  comprehensive  re- 
view be  initiated  of  the  future  contribution 
which  a  modernized  rail  passenger  system 
could  make  before  some  vital  services  are 
abandoned."  the  agency  said.  The  ICC  recom- 
mended that  Congress  Initiate  the  study,  or. 
alternatively,  that  the  Transportation  De- 
partment and  the  ICC  make  It. 

It  said  the  study  should  determine  such 
things  as  existing  capacity  and  anticipated 
expansion  of  all  transportation  modes,  ex- 
pected passenger  transportation  needs,  and 
the  costs  and  ability  of  an  Improved  rail  pas- 
senger service  to  meet  those  needs. 


I  From  the  New  York  Times,  May  13,  1968] 
Hotfoot  for  the  ICC 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
awoke  from  Its  torpor  long  enough  last  week 
to  authorize  the  discontinuance  of  a  few  more 
of  the  country's  vanishing  fleet  of  blue-rib- 
bon passenger  trains.  The  Santa  Pe  was  al- 
lowed to  drop  Its  Chlcago-Los  Angeles  stream- 
liner, the  Chief;  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  got 
permission  to  kill  the  Past  Plying  "Virginian 
and  the  Sportsman  on  the  Washington-Cin- 
cinnati run. 

It  Is  all  part  of  a  dismally  familiar  story  for 
the  ICC.  the  oldest  of  the  Federal  regulatory 
agencies  and — except  for  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  which  nominally 
regulates  the  radio  and  television  Industry — 
the  sleepiest  and  least  effectual. 

Made  up  of  eleven  commissioners  who 
rotate  the  chairmanship  each  year,  the  I.C.C. 
has  a  shifting  membership,  no  executive  head 
and  few  consistent  policies.  Its  protracted 
procedures  sometimes  Irritate  the  railroads, 
buslines  and  trucking  companies,  but  these 
private  Interests  much  prefer  to  suffer  Its 
fussy  Inconsequence  than  to  deal  with  a 
small,  reformed  agency  which  might  aggres- 
sively defend  the  public  Interest. 

The  scorching  report  of  John  S.  Messer.  the 
hearing  examiner  In  a  case  Involving  a  re- 
duction of  service  standards  by  the  Southern 


Pacific,  is  nothing  less  than  an  indictment 
of  the  commission  for  neglect  of  duty.  Its 
failure  to  protect  the  traveling  public  against 
the  exploitation  of  railroad  managers  Is  boldly 
set  forth. 

It  Is  astonlshng  to  learn  that  the  commis- 
sion has  never  formulated  minimum  stand- 
ards for  passenger  service.  Instead,  the  com- 
mission has  supinely  cooperated  with  those 
railroads  which  have  wished  to  discontinue 
passenger  service  and  concentrate  on  their 
more  profitable  freight  service.  Railroads  are 
not  ordinary  business  firms;  they  are  quasi- 
public  corporations  endowed  with  enormous 
land  grants  and  the  power  of  eminent  do- 
main in  order  to  perform  a  specific  service. 
That  service  is  to  provide  transporuition  for 
persons  and  goods. 

Passenger  service  sometimes  incurs  a  defi- 
cit, although  the  railroads  exaggerate  their 
losses,  as  the  Southern  Pacific  did  in  this 
case:  but  the  I.C.C.  already  takes  the  passen- 
ger deficit  Into  account  In  setting  (and  rais- 
ing) freight  rates. 

Railroad  companies  have  developed  the 
propaganda  myth  that  maintenance  of  pas- 
senger service  is  a  matter  of  interest  only  to 
a  dwindling  number  of  train  buffs.  In  reality. 
ninety-eight  million  passengers,  not  counting 
daily  commuters,  traveled  on  Intercity  trains 
last  year.  Rather  than  dwindling,  the  num- 
ber of  rail  passengers  is  likely  to  rise  In  the 
coming  decade  as  highway  and  airlane  con- 
gestion worsens.  If  highway  traffic  triples  In 
the  near  future,  as  experts  expect,  the  im- 
mensely expensive  Interstate  highway  sys- 
tem now  being  built  will  not  be  able  to  sus- 
tain the  burden. 

A  functioning  network  of  passenger  rail- 
roads connecting  major  points  in  this  na- 
tion is  not  a  matter  of  nostalgia  and  ro- 
mance: it  Is  a  practical  necessity.  TTie  first 
duty  of  the  I.C.C.  is  to  stop  finding  excuses 
for  discontinuance  of  service  and  act  upon 
the  recommendations  of  this  landmark  re- 
port. If  the  preservation  of  adequate  service 
ultimately  requires  government  reforms,  that 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  President,  the  De- 
partment of  Transjjortatlon,  and  especially  of 
the  Congress.  The  I.C.C.'s  duty  is  to  stop 
pampering  the  railroads  It  is  supposed  to 
regulate  and  to  begin  protecting  the  defense- 
less traveling  public. 


THE  GROWTH  OF  FEDERAL 
JURISDICTION 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  a  good 
friend  of  mine  and  a  distinguished  public 
servant,  John  G.  Adams,  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  recently  delivered  an 
excellent  address  to  the  South  Dakota 
Bar  Association  meeting  in  Pierre.  Mr. 
Adams  is  a  native  of  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak., 
and  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
South  Dakota  School  of  Law.  He  has  a 
wealth  of  experience  in  governmental  af- 
fairs, having  served  as  chief  clerk  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Services  and 
in  the  OflSce  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
prior  to  his  appointment  to  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board.  Mr.  Adams  is  one  of 
our  most  distinguished  native  South 
Dakotans.  I  take  pleasure  in  asking 
unanimous  consent  that  his  address  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Growth  op  Federal  Jurisdiction 
(Remarks  by  John  G.  Adams,  member.  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  before  the  South  Da- 
kota   Bar    Association,     Pierre.     S.    Dak., 
June  21.  1968) 

The  autumn  of  1932  was  marked  for  me  by 
two  major  events — my  entrance  Into  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Dakota  Law  School  and  the 


defeat  of  the  incumbent  President  of  the 
United  States — Herbert  Hoover — by  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  which  resulted  In  the  coming  of 
the  New  Deal.  That  political  happening 
spelled  the  beginning  of  an  era  of  expanding 
Federal  power  into  more  and  more  phases 
of  American  business  life,  the  development 
of  centripetal  forces  which  concentrated  more 
and  more  economic,  as  well  as  social,  power 
in  Washington. 

In  order  to  administer  this  newly  central- 
izing power,  there  were  created  during  the 
early  years  of  the  Roosevelt  administration 
a  series  of  new  regulatory  agencies,  such  as 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  and 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  Attendant  upon 
this  development  there  has  been  growing  a 
whole  new  field  of  law.  Administrative  Law. 

As  vast  new  powers  accreted  in  these  new 
regulatory  agencies,  how  were  they  to  be  con- 
tained by  forces  both  without  and  within? 
How  were  the  regulators  to  exercise  the  broad 
powers  conferred  on  them?  How  Indeed. 
nearly  two  generations  later,  can  I.  an  alum- 
nus of  this  Bar  Association,  and  now  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  best  dis- 
charge my  responsibilities? 

It  is  in  this  context  that  I  am  going  to 
discuss  today  the  role  of  law  in  the  contain- 
ment of  power — administrative  power. 

It  might  be  contended  by  some  that  con- 
trol of  administrative  action  is  vested  In  the 
courts  and  there  alone.  That  Is  only  partially 
true.  The  controls  that  exist  today  for  the 
containment  of  regulatory  power  are  to  be 
found  in  four  different  institutions.  The  first 
Uiree  stem  from  nothing  less  basic  than  the 
three  branches  of  Government  established  by 
the  Constitution:  thus,  besides  the  more  ap- 
parent power  of  control  which  Is  vested  In 
the  Judiciary.  It  will  be  seen  that  control  Is 
also  exercised  In  large  measure  by  the  Con- 
gress, and,  to  varying  degrees,  by  the  Presi- 
dent. In  addition,  there  is  a  fourth  control 
which  lies  within  the  administrative  agen- 
cies themselves  and  which  I  shall  term  "ad- 
ministrative restraint."  I  shall  try  to  indicate 
how  these  controls  have  developed  over  the 
p.ast  ;35  yntrs  and  to  give  examples  of  how 
they  have  been  applied  In  particular  cases. 

When  I  went  to  law  school,  federal  jurisdic- 
tion was  a  distant  and  somewhat  esoteric 
concept.  We  studied  contracts  and  torts,  real 
property  and  wills,  which  fields  of  law  were 
to  be  applied  in  the  state  court-s  with  rights 
between  the  parties  to  be  tried  by  South 
Dakota  lawyers  and  adjudicated  in  South 
Dakota  courts.  Aside  from  a  course  In  Bank- 
ruptcy, the  only  course  offered  which  dealt 
VN-ith  federal  law  was  Constitutional  Law. 
There  we  read  Marbury  v.  Madison  '  and 
learned  from  Chief  Justice  Marshall  that 
where  Justices  of  the  peace  are  concerned, 
when  an  officer  (here  the  Secretary  of  State) 
is  ""directed  by  law  to  do  a  certiln  act  af- 
fecting the  absolute  right  of  an  individual," 
a  competent  court  by  mandamus  may  direct 
an  officer  to  act.  We  found  that  in  the  subse- 
quent case  of  Decatur  v.  Paulding  -  Chief 
Justice  Taney  characterized  the  power  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  as  "executive"  and  the 
Court  refu"^ed  to  order  the  latter  to  pay  a 
pension  to  the  widow  of  Commodore  Decatur. 
We  learned  in  Gibbons  v.  Ogden.^  again  in  an 
opinion  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  that  the 
act  of  tlie  New  York  legislature  in  granting 
exclusive  navigation  of  all  waters  within  the 
state  to  Livingston  and  Fulton's  steamboats 
was  repugnant  to  the  commerce  clause  so 
far  as  it  purported  to  prohibit  steam  vessels 
licensed  according  to  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  from  navigating  such  waters.  And  we 
were  taught  by  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  in 
Sclienck  v.  United  States  that  the  free  speech 
protection  of  the  Constitution  does  not  ex- 
tend to  one  who  attempts  to  cause  insubor- 
dination In  the  Army  by  .sending  to  newly 


■  1  Cranch  137  (U.S.  1803). 
-  14  Pet.  497  (U.S.  1340). 
■'9  Wheat.  1  (U.S.  1824). 
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drafted  men  pamphlets  denouncing  conscrip- 
tion, the  question  In  every  «»««  being 
whether  the  words  used  are  used  in  such  cir- 
cumstances and  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
create  a  clear  and  present  danger."  ' 

At  the  time  those  constitutional  law  cases 
seemed  far  away  and  had.  It  seemed  to  me. 
very  little  to  do  wtlh  the  day-to-day  practice 
of  law  in  South  Dakota  to  which  I  aspired 
Indeed,  the  Federal  District  Court  which  now 
sits  at  Aberdeen.  Pierre.  Deadwood  and  Sioux 
Palls,  but  which  then  sat  only  at  the  latter 
two  cities,  had  little  Impact  on  our  dally 
lives.  The  matter  in  controversy  had  to  ex- 
ceed «3.000  and  there  were  not  many  cases 
arising  in  South  Dakota  "under  the  Con- 
stitution, laws,  or  treaties  of  the  United 
States."  Most  of  the  cases  in  the  federal 
court,  as  I  remember,  were  criminal  cases 
arising  out  of  crimes  committed  on  Indian 
reservations.  Indeed,  a  search  of  the  Federal 
Reporter  and  Federal  Supplement  shows  no 
reported  case  out  of  the  District  Court  from 
the  fall  of  1932  until  Pebrunary  19.  1934. 
when  I  came  upon  Schlosser  v.  Wehh.-  and 
that  was  before  a  three-Judge  court  The  year 
before  the  legislature  had  enacted  a  state  in- 
come tax.  This  was  a  suit  in  equity  brought 
by  rtiree  federal  employees — a  Sioux  Palls 
postnl  elerlr.  a  Veterans  Administration  at- 
torney and  a  stockman  on  an  Indian  reserva- 
tion— to  enjoin  collection  of  the  state  income 
tax  on  their  federal  salaries  on  the  grounds 
that  the  state  could  not  interfere  in  a  federal 
actlvitv.  The  court  leaned  heavily  on  a  ruling 
by  Chief  Justice  Marshall  in  McCullough  v. 
Maryland  that  "the  states  have  no  power,  by 
taxation  or  otherwise,  to  retard,  impede. 
burden,  or  in  any  manner  control,  the  opera- 
tion of  the  constitutional  laws  enacted  by 
Congress  to  carry  into  execution  the  powers 
vested  in  the  general  government  "  Thus, 
ruled  the  Federal  District  Court  of  South 
Dakota  "These  plaintiffs,  if  not  themselves, 
in  a  limited  sense,  governmental  agencies  or 
instriimentallties.  are  neces«arv  parts  of  such. 
and  their  income  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment for  services  cannot  be  taxed  by  the 
state." ' 

The  plaintiPs'  attorneys  in  that  case  were 
old  friends  of  many  of  you.  Olaf  Eidem  and 
E.  D.  Barron  The  sitting  District  Judge  was 
that  flne  old  rugged  individualist.  A.  Lee 
Wyman.  who  had  been  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Hoover  in  1929. 

I  might  add  that  a  few  years  later  Con- 
gress passed  the  Public  Salary  Tax  Act  of 
1939.  wherein  the  United  States  expressly 
consented  to  the  levy  of  state  and  local  in- 
come taxes  on  the  pay  of  the  Government 
employees.' 

I  earlier  referred  to  the  growth  and  con- 
centration of  federal  power  in  Washington 
and  the  creation  of  new  federal  agencies 

These  administrative  bodies,  as  such,  are 
not  a  completely  modern  phenomenon 
Writers  on  English  law  have  pointed,  for 
example,  to  the  sewer  commissions  in  Eng- 
land In  the  16th  century  as  being  "as  akin 
to  a  modem  administrative  tribunal  In  their 
pwwers.  their  outlook  and  their  political  des- 
tiny as  one  is  likely  to  find."  '  And  even  they 
were  subjected  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas.  When  a  challenge 
was  brought  to  an  assessment  made  by  the 
commissioners  In  Rooks  Case  in  1599.  it  was 
argued  in  defense  that  the  commissioners 
were  empowered  to  act  according  "to  their 
discretions."  The  court  held  the  sewer  as- 
sessment  Invalid   and.   as   reported   by   Lord 


Coke,  stated:  "    .  .  discretion  is  a  science  or 
undersunding  to  discern  and  not  to 

do    according    to    their    wills    and    private 
affections."  " 

Our  own  Declaration  of  Independence 
charges  a  host  of  abuses  against  the  British 
administrative  agencies  which  were  operat- 
ing in  the  colonies  It  charged  that  the  King 
had  created  a  multitude  of  new  offices  and 
had  sent  hither  swarms  of  officers  to  harass 
the  American  people. 

And  even  our  own  new  government  was 
not  long  In  creating  administrative  bodies. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  nrst  Congress  In  1789 
established  a  complete  administrative  ma- 
chinery for  the  collection  of  customs  duties, 
with  Customs  Districts  established  from  New 
Hampshire  to  Georgia,  and  provision  made  for 
administrative  adjudication  of  disputes '- 
And  that  same  Congress  Provided  a  licens- 
ing system  for  persons  desirous  of  trading 
with  the  Indians  " 

But  in  1932  there  were  essentially  two  fed- 
eral regulatory  agencies — the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  created  by  the  Com- 
erce  Act  of  1887  to  regulate  the  railroads." 
and  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  which 
had  been  established  by  the  Federal  Water 
Power  Act  of  1920  with  certain  limited  au- 
thority over  water  power  resources'  But 
with  the  advent  of  the  New  Deal  the  number 
and  powers  of  the  regulatory  agencies  grew 
rapidly.  My  contemporaries  will  remember 
the  Ill-fated  NRA.  created  by  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act  of  1933.'"  which  was 
empowered  to  fix  hours  and  wages  for  every 
business,  small  and  large,  in  the  country. 
That  federal  intrusion  into  the  lives  of  the 
citizenry  was  struck  down  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  May  1935.  two  weeks  before  I  grad- 
uated from  Law  School,  in  the  case  of 
Schectiter  Poultry  Corp.  v.  United  States.'- 
The  court  held  not  only  that  code  making 
was  an  unconstitutional  delegation  of  legis- 
lative power,  but  also  that  the  attempt  to 
fix  the  hours  and  wages  of  employees  in  in- 
trastate business  was  not  a  valid  exercise  of 
federal  power. 

The  principal  regulatory  agencies  which 
were  created  in  the  1930's  and  which  are  in 
business  today  are  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  -  and  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission. •■•  both  created  in 
1934:  the  NaUonal  Labor  RelaUons  Board.-' 
established  in  1935;  and  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  which  was  set  up  in  1938.-'  In 
addition,  the  existing  functions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  were  greatly  ex- 
panded in  1935.-- 

Wlth  the  proliferation  of  these  independ- 
ent agencies,  there  also  grew  at  an  acceler- 
ated rate  the  field  of  admlnlstraUve  law.  The 
basic  elements  of  administrative  law  have 
t>een  characterized  as  til  the  transfer  of 
power  from  legislatures  to  agencies;  (2)  the 
exercise  of  power  by  agencies;  and  (3)  re- 
view of  administrative  action  by  the  courts. 
These  developments  prompted  the  Ameri- 
can   Bar    Association    (ABA)     to    appoint    a 


'249  US.  47.  52  i  1919). 
36  Stat.  1091.  now  72  Stat.  415.  28  U.SC 
<l  1331. 

•5  P   Supp   993  I  DSD    1934). 

'4  Wheat.  316.  436  (U.S.  18191. 

'  5  P.  Supp.  at  1002. 

•  53  Stat.  575.  5  U.SC.   5  84a.  now  80  Stat. 
608.  4  use    ><  111. 

•'  Jaffe.  Judicial  Control  of  Admlnlsuatlve 
Action  205  (  1965). 


5  Co.  Rep.  99b.  77  Eng.   Rep.   209   (C.P. 
1599). 

-•  1  Stat.  29 

'  1  Stat.  137. 

'  Act   to   Regulate  Commerce   of  Peb.   4, 
1887.  24  Stat.  379.  49  U.SC.  S  1-27. 

■Federal  Water  Power  Act.  41  Stat.  1063. 
16  use   791a-793.  795-818.  820-825r. 

Act   of   June    16.    1933.   48  Stat.    195.    15 
use.  5  703. 

'■295  US    495   (1935) 

"Securities  and  Exchange  Act  of  1934.  48 
Stat.  881.  15  use.  }  78a  to  78JJ. 

•Communications    Act    of    1934.    48   Stot. 
1064.  15  U  S.C  5  21.  47  U  S.C.  5  35.  151-609. 

•  National  Labor  Relations  Act  of  July  5. 
1935.  49  Stat.  449.  29  US  C.  f  151-166. 

'  Civil   Aeronautics   Act   of   1938.   52  Stat. 
973.  49  use  i  401. 

-  Federal  Power  Act.  49  Stat.  838.  16  U  S.C. 
i  791a-825r. 


special  committee  on  administrative  law. 
which  in  1934  reported:  -The  Judicial 
branch  of  the  federal  government  is  being 
rapidly  and  seriously  undermined  .  .  The 
committee  naturally  concludes  that,  so  far  as 
possible,  the  decision  of  controversies  of  a 
Judicial  character  must  be  brought  back  Into 
the  Judicial  system.'-'  In  1938  the  ABA  com- 
mittee, then  headed  by  Dean  Roscoe  Pound, 
criticized  the  administrative  agencies  for 
indulging  In  the  following  tendencies:  'to 
decide  without  a.  hearing,  to  hear  only  one 
side,  to  decide  on  evidence  not  produced  and 
to  make  decisions  on  the  basis  of  preformed 
opinion  and  prejudices"  -' 

As  one  sitting  as  a  member  of  one  of  these 
bodies  I  sometimes  have  an  uneasy  feeling 
that  even  today.  30  years  later,  administra- 
tive agencies  may  not  be  entirely  free  of  the 
latter  tendency. 

In  1939  President  Roosevelt  requested  the 
Attorney  General  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
investigate  the  "need  for  procedural  reform 
In  the  field  of  administrative  law."  While  the 
Attorney  General's  committee  was  still  In- 
vestigating. Congress  in  1940  passed  the 
Walter-Logan  bill,  which  was  sponsored  by 
the  ABA  That  bill,  among  other  things,  ex- 
empted from  its  provisions  a  host  of  agencies 
including  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  As 
Dean  James  M  Landls  said  at  the  time,  to 
apply  the  Procrustean  formula  suggested  by 
the  (American  Bar|  .Association's  pending 
proposals  is  to  cut  off  here  a  foot  and  there 
a  head,  leaving  broken  and  bleeding  the 
processes  of  administrative  law."-' 

In  any  event.  President  Roosevelt  vetoed 
the  Walter-Logan  bill,  stating  ".  a  large 
part  of  the  legal  profession  has  never  rec- 
onciled Itself  to  the  existence  of  the  admin- 
istrative tribunal.  Many  of  them  prefer  the 
stately  ritual  of  the  courts,  in  which  lawyers 
play  all  the  speaking  parts,  to  the  simple  pro- 
cedure of  administrative  hearings  which  ,i 
client  can  understand  and  even  participate 
in  Many  of  the  lawyers  prefer  that  decision 
be  influenced  by  a  shrewd  play  upon  techni- 
cal rules  of  evidence  in  which  the  lawyers 
are  the  only  experts,  although  they  always 
disagree."  ^' 

The  war  cut  short  further  efforts  until 
1944  when  new  bills  were  introduced,  with 
the  final  passage  in  1946  of  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  i  APA)  by  unanimous  vote 
in  both  Houses,  and  approval  by  President 
Truman  on  June  11,  1946.-'^ 

An  English  writer  once  observed  that  a 
countryman  between  two  lawyers  is  like  ■> 
fish  between  two  cats.  Before  the  APA  per- 
haps a  country  lawyer  appearing  before  an 
administrative  agency  would  have  fell  Just 
like  that.  One  thing  the  APA  accomplished 
was  to  frame  the  minimum  basic  essentials 
of  procedure  which  each  agency  must  follow 
for  the  protection  of  those  ciUzens  who  are 
affected  by  its  actions.  What  the  APA  did  in 
effect  was  to  require  agencies  to  issue  under- 
standable rules  as  to  their  organization  and 
procedure:  to  prescribe  understandable  pro- 
cedures for  the  conduct  of  hearings  and  the 
formulation  of  decisions:  and  It  guaranteed 
Judicial  review  to  any  person  suffering  legal 
wrong  because  of  any  agency  action.-' 

I  now  turn  to  the  four  kinds  of  control 
which  are  exercised  over  the  independent 
agencies.  In  discussing  them.  I  hope  you  will 
understand  If  I  take  examples  from  the  CAB 
area,  the  agency  with  which  I  am  most 
familiar. 

Let    U3    first    consider    the    Congress.    The 
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-•  59  AB.A.R.  539.  549  ( 1934 ) 

-'63  A  BAR    331.  346  (1938). 

-  53  Harv   L.  Rev.  1077.  1102  (1940). 

J"  House  Doc.  No.  986.  76th  Cong..  3d  sess 
1-2  (1940). 

•-60  Stat  237  (now  80  Stat.  378.  381:  o 
U.S  C.  8  551-559. 571-576.  701-706) . 

s  See  S.  Rep.  No.  752.  79th  Cong..  1st  sess. 
193  (1945). 


power  of  Congress  to  control  the  CAB  Is  ex- 
ercised in  various  ways.  Congress  created 
the  CAB  m  1938  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act. 
which  In  1958  was  superseded  by  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act.-'"  Insofar  as  the  economic  regu- 
latory aspects  of  the  CAB  are  concerned,  the 
1958  Act  essentially  reenacted  the  original 
legislation.  The  extent  of  the  Board's  au- 
thority as  delegated  by  the  Congress  Is  care- 
fully set  forth  In  tlie  statute.  While  the 
statute  confers  broad  powers  on  the  CAB. 
it  specifically  withholds  certain  others. 

For  example,  the  Board  is  denied  any  power 
to  regulate  air  carrier  schedules,  or  to  tell 
air  carriers  what  type  Of  equipment  to  use."' 
Why?  Because  to  regulate  schedules  and  to 
prescribe  equipment  types  means  unduly  to 
control  the  free  interplay  of  competitive 
forces,  a  tactic  which  Is  generally  repugnant 
to  American  business  thought.  Let  me  give 
you  an  example. 

A  few  years  ago  an  Official  of  a  major  air- 
line suggested  that  the  Board  waive  the 
antitrust  laws  (as  the  statute  permits  us 
to  do  In  certain  situations)"  to  permit  the 
airlines  to  get  together  to  agree  on  reduced 
frequencies  of  fiights  between  two  major 
cities,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  raising  load 
factors  and  Increasing  profits.  Naturally,  from 
one  point  of  view,  it  would  be  nice  to  solve 
profit  problems  by  government  vikase,  but  in 
this  country  the  dominant  opinion  is  that 
the  government  should  not  be  used  for  such 
a  purpose. 

There  are  several  other  areas,  such  as  cer- 
tain aspects  of  rate  making,'-  where  the 
Board's  powers  are  similarly  limited,  but  to 
elaborate  on  them  would  not  add  to  this 
discussion  and  I  shall  not  dwell  on  them 
here. 

The  Congress,  of  course.  Just  like  the 
South  Dakota  state  lejjislature.  retains  many 
controls  over  the  regulatory  agencies  it  cre- 
ates, through  such  media  as  required  annual 
reports,  legislative  and  appropriations  hear- 
ings, and  ad  hoc  investigations.  And  the 
Board,  as  well  as  other  agencies.  Is  not  with- 
out experience  in  receiving  the  rebuke  which 
can  be  visited  upon  It  through  one  or  another 
of  these  Congressional  weap>ons. 

The  role  of  the  President  with  respect  to 
the  regulatory  agencies  is  a  delicate  one 
because  of  the  supposedly  "independent" 
character  of  the  agencies.  Congress  has  tra- 
ditionally considered  these  agencies  arms  of 
the  Congress.--^ 

A  somewhat  opposite  view  was  taken  by 
Dean  Landls.  who  had  been  appointed  bv 
President-elect  Kennedy  In  1960  to  look  Into 
the  Independent  agencies.  Landls  believed 
that  the  President  should  assume  greater  con- 
trol over  the  agencies  and  proposed  to  set 
up  a  "czar  "  in  the  White  House  charged  with 
appropriate  oversight  powers  over  the  agen- 
cies.* This  proposal  was  rejected  by  President 
Kennedy,  who  nevertheless  made  clear  his 
awareness  of  the  need  for  the  President  "to 
know  and  evaluate  how  efficiently  these 
agencies  dispatch  their  business."  '■ 

It  is  clear  that  the  President  of  necessity 
plays  an  Important  role  vis-a-vis  the  agencies 


-"  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  72  Stat.  737. 
49  U.SC.  J  1301-1542,  hereinafter  referred  to 
as  "the  act." 

Sec.  401(e)(4)  of  the  act.  72  Stat.  754.  as 
amended  by  76  Stat.  143.  49  U.S.C.  §  1371. 

='  Sec.  414  of  the  Act.  72  St.it.  770.  49  U.S.C. 
$  1384 

Sec.  403(b)  of  the  Act.  72  Stat.  758.  as 
amended  by  74  Stat.  445.  49  U.S.C.  §  1373; 
Sec.  1002(d").  72  Stat.  788.  49  U.S.C.  ii  1482. 

See.  e.g..  speech  by  Chairman  Oren  Harris 
before  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Fourth  Annual  Public  Affairs  Confer- 
ence. Washington.  DC.  Feb.  4.  1965. 

'  Landls  Report  on  Regulatory  Agencies  to 
the  President-elect  of  December  21.  1950. 

President  Kennedy's  Message  to  the  87th 
Congress  on  Regulatory  Agencies  (April  13, 
1961). 


In  at  least  four  way.  First,  it  is  he  who  ap- 
points the  members  of  the  regulatory  bodies 
and  he  may  remove  them  for  inefficiency, 
neglect  of  duty  or  malfeasance  In  ofIlce.»" 
Second,  he  controls  the  size  of  the  agency 
budgets.  Third,  no  legislative  proposals  can 
be  submitted  by  the  agencies  to  Congress 
unless  they  have  been  cleared  through  his 
Budget  Bureau.  (The  ICC  is  a  lone  exception 
to  this  requirement.)  And  finally,  again  ex- 
cepting the  ICC.  the  President  annually 
designates  the  chairman  of  each  agency  from 
among  the  members. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  general  powers 
of  the  President.  Insofar  as  the  CAB  is  con- 
cerned there  is  a  unique  and  specific  power 
vested  in  the  President  which  requires  that 
any  certificate  issued  by  the  Board  to  a 
domestic  carrier  to  engage  in  overseas  or 
foreign  air  transportation  and  any  permit 
Issuable  to  any  foreign  air  cixrrler  to  engage 
In  air  transportation  between  the  U.S.  and 
foreign  countries  shall  be  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President.''  The  reason  for  this, 
of  course,  is  that  when  we  get  Into  the  area 
of  routes  and  landing  rights  invoU-lng  for- 
eign countries  we  are  moving  into  the  field 
of  foreign  policy — a  field  reserved  to  the 
President. 

No  more  timely  illustration  of  a  case  which 
Is  subject  to  Presidential  review  can  be  cited 
than  the  Transpacific  Route  Investigation  '" 
now  pending  before  the  Board.  In  that  case 
16  different  U.S.  air  carriers  are  seeking  new 
or  Improved  route  authority  from  tne  main- 
land to  Hawaii,  to  the  Orient  and  to  the 
South  Pacific.  The  stakes  in  the  case  are 
tremendous.  At  hearings  before  a  Board 
Examiner.  433  witnesses  subnritted  testimony 
and  a  transcript  of  9,421  pages  was  compiled. 
On  the  first  four  days  of  last  week  after  first 
having  read  over  2.000  pages  of  briefs  I  sat 
with  the  Board  while  we  listened  to  oral 
argument  from  the  parties.  In  due  course 
we  will  reach  a  decision  which  will  be  .sent 
to  the  President  for  his  action.  The  Presi- 
dent then  may  approve  the  Board's  decision 
in  its  entirety,  disapprove  some  air  carriers 
which  the  Board  has  chosen  for  an  award, 
or  indicate  a  preference  for  others  to  receive 
the  award;  he  may  direct  the  Board  to  con- 
duct further  proceedings;  or  he  may  even 
disapprove  the  Board's  decision  in  its  en- 
tirety and  terminate  the  proceeding.  And 
because  at  this  Juncture  It  has  become  an 
executive  decision,  all  of  the  rules  of  admin- 
istrative law  are  at  an  end,  to  be  replacea 
by  the  interplay  of  other  government  forces 
and  foreign  policy  considerations. 

I  turn  next  to  the  role  of  the  courts  in 
their  relationship  to  agencies  such  as  the 
CAB. 

In  commenting  on  the  extent  to  ■which  the 
volume  adi^nlstratlve  actions  reaching  the 
Supreme  Cburt  for  review  had  grown  up  to 
1957.  Justice  Frankfurter  observed: 

"Review  of  administrative  action,  mainly 
reflecting  enforcement  of  federal  regulatory 
statutes,  constitutes  the  largest  category'  of 
the  Courts'  work,  comprising  one-third  of 
the  total  cases  decided  on  the  merits."  '■ 

I  believe  that  much  the  same  proportion 
prevails  today. 

The  Administrative  Procedure  Act  provides 
that  any  person  suffering  legal  wrong  be- 
cause of  any  agency  action  shall  be  entitled 
to  judicial  review  thereof.'-  but.  insofar  as 
the  CAB  is  concerned,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
resort  to  the  APA  since  specific  review  pro- 
visions are  contained  in  the  Board's  own 
statute. 


The  statute  provides  in  effect  that  Board 
orders  are  subject  to  review  in  the  Court  of 
Appeals  and  that  such  court  may  affirm, 
modify,  set  aside,  or  order  further  hearings, 
with  the  Supreme  Court  as  final  arbiter." 
Specifically  excepted  from  court  review,  how- 
ever, is  any  order  relating  to  a  foreign  air 
carrier  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
President. 

The  grounds  for  review  "  are  essentially 
that  the  agency  action  is  alleged  to  be: 

( 1 )  arbitrary,  capricious  ut  an  abuse  of 
discretion: 

(2)  unconstitutional; 

(3)  in  excess  of  the  agency's  statutory 
Jurisdiction; 

(4)  without  observance  of  procedure  re- 
quired by  law;  or 

(5)  unsupported   by  .substantial   evidence. 
On  the  average,  from  among  the  hundreds 

of  decisions  we  hand  down  every  year,  about 
a  dozen  times  a  year  disappointed  parties  ob- 
uun  review  of  the  Board's  decisions  in  the 
Court  of  Appeals.  In  1967.  for  example,  the 
various  Courts  of  Appeals  handed  down  ten 
decisions  where  Board  action  was  reviewed, 
and  in  seven  of  these  the  Board  action  was 
affirmed.  Of  the  other  three  cases  tlie  Board 
was  twice  upset  on  the  grounds  of  abuse  of 
discretion.  The  third  case  involved  the  au- 
thority of  the  Board  to  award  certificates 
to  various  supplemenu\l  air  carriers  to  en- 
gage in  supplementiil  air  transportation  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  foreign  point.s. 
Including  inclusive  tour  charter  authority.  . 
An  inclusive  tour  is  an  all-expense  tour,  in- 
cluding air  transportation  and  ground  travel 
accommodations.  Under  tills  arrangement 
the  air  carrier  charters  the  aircraft  to  a 
travel  agent,  who  retails  the  package  tour 
to  the  public.  The  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
2d  Circuit  held  that  inclusive  tours  were  i:i 
essence  selling  Individual  tickets  to  the  jjub- 
lic.  an  authority  which  the  statute  denies 
to  supplemental  carriers,  and  hence  that  the 
Board  had  acted  in  excess  of  its  statutory 
powers."  This  ruling  was  directly  contrary 
to  an  earlier  holding  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  which  had  up- 
held inclusive  tours  for  supplemental  car- 
riers in  domestic  service."  At  the  request  of 
the  Board  the  Supreme  Court  pranted  cer- 
tiorari because  'A  the  conflict  befween  the 
circuits  and  the  case  was  argued  in  April. 

On  May  27.  1968.  the  Supreme  Court  af- 
firmed the  Judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Second  Circuit  by  an  equally  divided 
court  (4-^),  with  Justice  Marshall  not  par- 
ticipating. As  a  result,  the  Board's  power  to 
grant  Inclusive  tour  authority  is  somewhat 
nebulous  at  the  moment.'- 

As  I  have  earlier  pointed  out.  Board 
orders  with  respect  to  route  awards  to  for- 
eign air  carriers  ■which  are  subject  to  Presi- 
dential approval  are  by  statute  specifically 
excepted  from  court  review.  In  1948  the 
question  was  raised  in  the  leading  case  of 
Chicago  &  Southern  Airlines.  Inc.  v.  Water- 
man S.S.  Corp.*-  as  to  ■whether  the  Presi- 
dent's action  in  granting  a  foreign  route  to 
one  domestic  carrier  and  denying  it  to  an- 
other was  reviewable  by  the  court  A  unani- 
mous Supreme  Court  held  that  the  action 
was  not  subject  to  revie^w  saying: 

"The  President,  both  as  Commander-in- 
Chief  and  as  the  Nation's  organ  for  loreign 
affairs,    has    available    intelligence    .■services 


■Sec.  201  of  the  Act.  72  Stat.  741,  as 
amended  by  78  Stat.  424.  49  U.S.C.  §  1321. 

•■•Sec.  801  of  the  Act.  72  Stat.  782.  49  U.S.C. 
§  1461. 

"CAB  Docket  16242. 

'  105  Univ.  of  Pa.  L.  Rev.  781.  793  ( 1957) . 

'-  80  Stat.  392.  5  U.S.C.  ?  702. 


'  Sec.  1006  of  the  Act.  72  Stat.  795.  as 
amended  by  74  Stat.  255.  75  Stat.  497,  49 
U.S.C.  §  1486. 

'•  See  80  Stat.  393.  5  U.S.C.  5  706. 

•  Pan  American  World  Airways.  Trans 
World  Airlines.  American  Airlines  v.  CAB., 
380  F.  2d  770  ( 2d  Cir.  1967 ) . 

•  ■  American  Airlines.  Inc.  v  Civil  Aeronaut- 
ics Board.  365  F.  2d  939  (D.C.  Cir.  1966). 

'■  World  Airwavs.  Inc.  v.  Pan  American 
World  Airways.  Inc..  No.  800.  36  U.S.L.  Week 
•3450  (U.S.  May  27.  1968). 

■333  U.S.  103  (1946; 
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whoM  reports  are  not  and  ought  not  to  be 
published  to  the  world.  It  would  t>e  intoler- 
able that  courts,  without  the  relevant  infor- 
mation, should  review  and  perhaps  nullify 
action  of  the  Executive  taken  on  informa- 
tion properly  held  secret  But  even  If 
courts  could  require  full  disclosure,  the  very 
nature  of  executive  decisions  as  to  foreign 
policy  Is  political,  not  Judicial.  They  are 
delicate,  complex,  and  Involve  large  elemenu 
of  prophecy  .  .  .  They  are  decisions  of  a  kind 
for  which  the  Judiciary  has  neither  aptitude, 
facilities  nor  responsibility  and  which  has 
long  been  held  to  belong  in  the  domain  of 
political  power  not  subject  to  judicial  in- 
trusion or  inquiry."  " 

As  I  have  Indicated,  review  of  CAB  orders 
lies  basically  In  the  various  CourU  of  Ap- 
peals Occasionally  parties  go  into  the  Dis- 
trict Court  to  seek  an  injunction  against 
Board  action  or  a  declaratory  Judgment  that 
1*  Board  regulation  Is  unlawful  Many  of 
these  cases  have  been  dismissed  for  lack  of 
jurisdiction,  although  in  a  few  instances  the 
case  has  been  tried  on  the  meriu. 

I  now  come  to  the  fourth  element  of  con- 
trol which  I  earlier  referred  to  as  'adminis- 
trative restraint.  "  which  Is  really  a  sort  of 
s«U-dlsclpltne  whlrh  each  agency  must 
apply,  and  which  each  member  must  use  in 
his  dally  approach  to  his  task.  It  is  my  belief 
that  agencies  should  endeavor  to  regulate 
as  little  as  possible  consistent  with  the  per- 
formance of  their  statutory  duties. 

By  restraints  on  regulation  I  have  In  mind 
two  things  First.  I  believe  that  wherever 
and  however  possible,  government  regulation 
should  be  accomplished  with  a  light  hand 
on  the  rein,  leaving  as  much  latitude  as  is 
reasonably  possible  for  the  businesses  which 
are  regulated  to  conduct  their  own  affairs 
In  the  exercise  of  their  l>est  managerial  dis- 
cretion In  the  air  transportation  industry, 
this  means  such  things  as  freedom  from 
unnecessary  route  restrictions  and  freedom 
to  experiment  with  rates  and  fares.  Second. 
I  believe  that  certain  activities  should  be 
exempt  from  regulation  altogether,  and  the 
regulator  should  constantly  be  alert  to  areas 
and  metho:ls  by  which  controls  can  be 
lessened. 

There  are  many  opportunities  for  the 
Board  to  reax  the  regtilatory  rein.  A  rather 
unique  feature  of  the  statutory  scheme  un- 
der which  tlie  Board  operates  Is  the  exemp- 
tion power  conferred  upon  It  by  section  416 
(bi  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  "  The  Board 
may  exempt  any  air  carrier  from  the  eco- 
nomic resjulaiory  provisions  of  the  Act  If 
It  flnds  that  enforcement  of  the  Act  would 
be  an  undue  burden  on  the  air  carrier  by 
reason  of  the  limited  extent  of.  or  unustial 
circumstances  affecting,  its  operations.  The 
Board  must  also  And  that  enforcement  of 
the  Act  is  not  In  the  public  Interest.  The 
Board  has  used  this  exemption  power  liberal- 
ly— some  believe  too  liberally — to  Improve 
carriers'  route  authority,  to  remove  restric- 
tions In  certlflcaies.  to  authorize  charters, 
etc.  Over  the  past  year  the  Board  has  been 
issuing  exemptions  at  the  rate  of  about  52 


a  month,  or  over  two  every  working  day. 
For  the  most  part  these  exeinptlon  applica- 
tions are  processed  by  the  Board  on  the 
pleadings  alone — applications  and  answers — 
without  a  hearing. 

Let  me  cite  two  examples  By  blanket 
regulation  we  exempt  from  regulation  over 
3.000  air  taxi  operators  (Including  44  In 
South  Dakota  i .  moet  of  whom  engage  in  In- 
terstate air  transportation  subject  to  federal 
regulation  For  the  moat  part  their  opera- 
tions are  small,  they  are  generally  non-com- 
petltlve  with  the  certificated  carriers,  and  It 
would  seem  to  serve  no  purpose  for  the 
government  to  regulate  them.  Thiu  there  Is 
complete  freedom  of  entry  Into  the  air  taxi 
business  for  anyone:  no  certificate  Is  needed 
and  the  Board  does  not  regulate  rates  and 
faraa.  But.  I  might  add.  Ironically,  that  their 
largest  trade  association  regularly  asks  us 
to  Impose  the  regulatory  resualnts  on  them 
which  we  are  loath  to  do. 

And.  In  California,  a  San  Diego  based  In- 
trastate airline  named  Pacific  Southwest 
Airlines  iPSA).  known  for  Its  low  fares.  Is 
technically  subject  to  our  jurisdiction  be- 
cause of  the  interstate  aspect  of  Its  flight 
pattern  When  Its  Jet  aircraft  take  off  from 
Los  Angeles,  their  flight  pattern  takes  them 
out  over  the  ocean,  beyond  the  three-mile 
limit,  for  two  or  three  minutes  before  they 
turn  and  fly  northward  over  California  ter- 
ritory again.  This  momentary  excursion  out- 
side California  airspace  changes  an  Intra- 
state flight  Into  an  Interstate  operation 
which  the  statute  makes  subject  to  federal 
jurisdiction.'  Its  Interstate  comt>etliors 
regularly  urge  us  to  assert  our  Jurisdiction 
over  PSA  and  bring  It  Into  the  federal  ambit, 
apparently  believing  that  once  under  Board 
Jurisdiction,  Its  low  fares  could  Ije  chal- 
lenged in  a  rate  Investigation.  So  far.  how- 
ever, the  Board  has  avoided  what  Is  to  us 
an  unnecessary  step,  and  we  grant  the  re- 
quired exemption. - 

The  foregoing  examples  refer  to  the  prac- 
tice of  restraint  at  an  agency  level  The  In- 
dividual, too.  has  to  face  the  problem  of  his 
own  attitudes.  Judge  Wyzanskl.  one  of  the 
more  learned  of  the  Jurists  now  on  active 
ser\lce  in  the  lower  federal  court  system, 
has  observed  that  the  nominal  discretion 
with  which  a  public  official  Is  vested  Is  con- 
trolled "by  general  norms  which  are  basic 
to  the  society  in  which  he  lives.  These 
norms  ...  are  among  the  Important 
sources  and  materials  of  which  the  law  Is 
made;  they  are  the  limiting  factors  In  the 
exercise  of  .  .      power."'" 

Thus,  for  the  Individual  regulator,  what 
'administrative  restraint "  reduces  to  Is  the 
exercise  of  Judgment  and  discretion  within 
the  framework  of  reasonable  norms.  And  If 
he  can  succeed  in  Its  application,  he  will  not 
be  a  low  fare  or  a  high  fare  advocate;  he  will 
not  be  a  small  carrier  or  a  large  carrier 
champion;  nor  will  he  be  regarded  as  pro 
industy  or  pro  consumer.  Instead,  he  should 
succeed  in  being  identified  as  one  whose  sole 
target  Is  to  regulate  In  the  over-all  public 
interest. 


« 333  US  at  111  The  rather  sweeping 
breadth  of  the  holding  In  Waterman  was 
somewhat  narrowed  by  the  Court  of  Appeals 
m  American  Airlines  v.  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board.  348  P  2d  349  iDC  Clr.  1965).  where 
review  was  sought  of  Board  action,  approved 
by  the  President,  which  authorized  two  sup- 
plemental air  carriers  to  carry  split  charters. 
The  question  was  whether  Waterman  pre- 
cluded court  review  in  a  situation  where  the 
action  of  the  Board,  before  the  matter 
reached  the  President,  was  argued  to  be  be- 
vond  the  power  of  the  Board  to  act.  The  court 
held  it  had  power  to  review  l>ecause  If  the 
Board's  action  exceeded  Us  statutory  power, 
then  there  was  nothing  for  Presidential  ac- 
tion to  approve  After  this  positive  declara- 
tion, the  court  proceeded  to  affirm  the  Board's 
action  as  within  Its  power. 

-  72  Stat.  771.  49  use   1386 


COSTS  OF  TENT  CITY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  do  not  know  when,  if  ever,  it  will 
be  possible  to  calculate  fully  the  costs  of 
the  Resurrection  City  and  Solidarity  Day 
phases  of  the  Poor  Peoples  Campaign. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  interim  report, 
dated  June  27.  and  supplemental  infor- 
mation which  I  have  received  from  the 
National  Park  Service  as  to  its  costs,  and 


■-'  Sec.  101  of  the  Act.  72  Stat.  737.  49  U.SC. 
$  1301. 

■■'  Order  E-24895.  March  24.  1967. 
"57  Harv.  L.  Rev.  558,  560  ( 1944). 


also  an  article  entitled  "Adding  Up  the 
Costs — Tent  City  and  Campaign  Involved 
Millions,"  written  by  James  Welsh,  and 
published  in  the  Washington  Sunday 
Star  of  June  30,  1968. 

There  being   no  objection,   the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
us   Department  or  the  Inte«io«. 

NA'rtONAL  Park  Service, 
Wanhington.  DC  .  June  27. 1968 
Memorandum  to  Regional  Director,  through. 

ARD.  Operations. 
Prom  Regional  Chief.  Division  of  Mainte- 
nance. 
Subject:  Estimated  cost  of  clearing  the  site 
and  restoring  the  landscape  In  the  ^l- 
clnltv  of  South  Reflecting  Pool  Drive. 
West  Potomac  Park. 
Pursuant  to  your  request,  Mr.  WlUard  and 
I  devoted  more  than  four  hours  to  Inspect- 
ing the  site  occupied  by  those  partlclpatini^ 
In  the  Poor  Peoples'  Campaign.  Generaliv 
speaking,  damage  to  trees,  shrubs  and  other 
park  facilities  was  minimal  when  one  con- 
siders how  the  park  was  used.  The  greatost 
amount  of  damage  occurred,  of  course  lo 
the  turf.  Approximately  12  acres  will  have 
to  be  seeded  or  sodded  in  order  to  reestab- 
lish the  greensward.  The  lower  limbs  of  sev- 
eral trees  were  broken  apparently  by  some 
one  swinging  on  them,  and  some  bark  dam- 
age occurred  as  the  result  of  whittling  witi^ 
knives  and  cutting  vdth  an  ax.  Ten  white 
dogwood  have  been  lost,  ranging  in  size  from 
3"  to  5"  diameter.  One  large  mulberry  tree 
which  had  a  forked  shape  has  been  lost,  ap- 
parently from  high  winds  that  occurred  dur- 
ing a  recent  thunder  storm. 

In  the  area  immediately  east  of  the  DC. 
War  Memorial  six  large  black  walnut  trees 
suffered  severe  bark  damage.  We  also  ob- 
served that  five  other  trees.  12"  to  14  '  in 
diameter,  that  are  approximately  40  to  60 
feet  tall,  suffered  severe  damage  from  a  nre 
that  occurred  In  the  area.  We  also  observed 
that  two  white  pines  were  dead.  The  D.C. 
War  Memorial  has  been  defaced  by  painting 
slogans  and  symbols  thereon. 

In  the  area  Just  north  of  the  "City  Hall" 
location,  we  observed  that  eight  oemanthus 
plants  have  been  transplanted  in  an  attempt 
to  landscape  one  of  the  temporary  struc- 
tures. These  plants  should  be  returned  to 
their  former  location  If  It  can  be  ascertained 
Two  park  benches  were  severely  damaged  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  will  have  to  be 
replaced. 

Unknown  parties  have  driven  vehicles 
across  the  slate  sidewalks  to  the  north  of 
the  DC.  War  Memorial.  Approximately  400 
square  feet  of  this  walk  will  have  to  be 
replaced. 

To  the  south  of  the  Memorial  we  observed 
that  some  one  has  removed  pieces  of  slate 
and  that  others  are  badly  broken.  While  the 
remainder  of  the  south  walk  is  Intact,  soil 
movement  in  the  area  has  created  n  safety 
hazard  In  that  the  slate  slabs  lie  at  different 
elevations  In  relation  one  of  the  other.  This 
condition  has  been  known  to  us  previously. 
but  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  no  action 
has  been  taken  to  budget  for  the  repair  of 
these  walks.  (I  might  also  point  out  that 
the  Memorial  Itself  is  deteriorating  rapldlv. 
The  entire  structure  Is  in  need  of  repainting 
and  the  masonry  sealed  so  as  to  preclude 
water  from  entering  the  Interior  of  the 
structure.  If  one  looks  carefully,  you  an 
observe  stalactites  forming  on  the  under  tide 
of  the  rim  of  the  dome.  As  you  may  recall 
a  similar  condition  exists  at  the  Lincoln 
Memorial.) 

Proceeding  east  along  Independence  Ave- 
nue we  found  six  large  camellias  that  were 
badly  damaged,  some  apparently  from  tire 
while  others  suffered  broken  branches.  Four 
azaleas  have  been  taken  from  the  planting 
and  nine  rhododendron  died  or  were  de- 
stroyed by  breaking  the  branches  off  of  the 
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metal   frame   park 


planta.    Two    wood    and 
benches  were  also  destroyed. 

There  follows  a  detailed  estimate  of   the 
cost  of  repairing  the  damage  and  restoring 
the  turf  to  its  former  condition: 
restoration  of  torf 

Approximately  12  acres  of  turf  will 
have  to  be  restored.  This  may  be  ac- 
complished by  sodding  at  a  cost  of 
$3  000  per  acre  If  seed  is  used  at 
this  time,  complete  germination  may 
not  occur.  We  feel  certain  the  area 
would  have  to  be  reseeded  again  this 

fall.  I 

Subtotal    1-- 

tree  repair  and  replacement 

Replace  10  white  dogwood  trees,  3- 
inch  diameter 1,500 

Remove  damaged  lower  limbs  of  ap- 
proximately 50  trees  of  different 
varieties    250 

Replace  6  walnut  trees.  5-Inch 
diameter   ^^OO 

Repair  bark  damage  on  approxl- 
matelv  35  trees,  ranging  in  size 
irom  5  Inches  to  14  Inches  in  dlam- 


NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE-NATIONAL  CAPITAL  REGION 
TOTAL  EXPENDITURES  INCURRED  IN  CONNECTION  WITH 
POOR  PEOPLES  CAMPAIGN,   MAY   11   TO  JUNE  27,   1%8 


Additional 

eipenses. 

O.f  ,HP, 

etc. 


Regular 

time 
expenses 


Total 


$36,000 


RESURRECTION  CITY 

Police  costs.. 
Engineeiing  costs  to  lay 
out  site 

$121,903 
178 

$23,086 

$144,989 
178 

Total - 

122.081 

23,086 

145, 167 

JUNE  19,  SOLIDARITY 
DAY  HflARCH 

Police  costs 
Cleanup  ol  aiea  alter 
marcli 

7.700 
2.930 

1.327 
2,650 

9.027 
b.580 

Total..  . 

10.630 

3,977 

14.607 

Grand  tola! 

132,711 

27,063 

lb9,774 

eter 


Remove  1   large  mulberry  tree  that 
apparently  suffered  wind  damage  . 


305 


50 


Subtotal    -- ♦ ---       3,350 


SHRUB    REPAIR    AN»    REPLACEMENT 

Replace  6  camellias — 10  feet  tall 

Replace  4  azaleas.  24-lnch  spread ..- 

Replace  9  rhododendron.  3  feet  tall- 

Iransplant    to    former     location    6 

osmanthus    plants 


1,250 

80 

360 

36 


Subtotal 


1,726 


660 


100 


200 


900 


INANIMATE    TACILITIES 

Replace  3.000  feet  of  snow  fence 

Replace  2  wood  and  metal  frame  park 
benches 

Removal  of  defacements  on  District 

of  Columbia  War  Memorial- - 

Repair  of  slate  sidewalks.  District  of 

Columbia  War  Memorial 

Dismantling      of      structures      and 

ground    cleanup 18,500 

(This  figure  also  includes  the  cost 
of  transporting  materials  to  Fort 
Bel  voir  for  storage.  The  work  is  being 
accomplished  In  such  a  manner  as 
to  make  It  virtually  Impossible  to 
determine  with  any  degree  of  ac- 
curacy the  number  of  men  and  the 
pieces  of  equipment  Involved  in  dis- 
mantling work  alone.) 


Estimate  of  restoring  West  Potomac  Park  site 

used    by   Poor  Peoples  Campaign 
Dismantling      of      structures      and 

grounds    cleanup $18,500 

Preparation    of   soil    and    placement 

of  sod   (12  acres) ^o' ??„ 

Tree  repair  and  replacement .'„„!! 

Shrub  repair  and  replacement 

Replacement   of   snow    fence    (3.000 

feet)     

Replacement  of  2  park  benches 

Removal  of  defacements  on  District 

of  Columbia  War  Memorial 

Repair    of    slate    sidewalk.    District 

of  Columbia  War  Memorial 

Total    61,436 

Additionally,  the  D.C.  Department  of  High- 
ways and  Traffic  spent  an  estimated  $13,154 
over  two  days  (for  labor  and  equipment) 
assisting  with  the  site  restoration;  and  GSA 
is  spending  an  estimated  810,474  assisting 
with  packing  and  transporting  of  personal 
effects  and  site  restoration,  bringing  the 
grand  total  of  Government  expenditures  to 
$85,064. 

AND 


1,726 

660 
100 

200 

900 


Subtotal 


Total 


20,  360 


61.436 


There  are  a  total  of  429  men  and  79  pieces 
of  equipment  Involved  in  the  task  of  dis- 
mantling the  structures  and  removing  the 
debris  from  West  Potomac  Park.  The  NCR 
assigned  140  men  and  22  pieces  of  equipment 
to  the  task.  The  GSA  made  available  121  men 
and  13  pieces  of  equipment,  while  the  De- 
partment of  Highways,  Government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  assigned  168  men  and 
44  pieces  of  equipment  to  the  Job. 

Additionally,  the  District  of  Columbia  De- 
partment of  Traffic  and  Highways  spent  an 
estimated  $13,154.00  over  two  days  for  labor 
and  equipment  assisting  with  site  restora- 
tion. The  General  Services  Administration  is 
spending  an  estimated  $10,474.00  assisting 
with  the  packing  and  transporting  of  personal 
effects  and  site  restoration,  bringing  the 
grand  total  of  government  expenditures  to 

$85,064 

Robert  E.  Marke. 


ADDING    Up    the    Costs:     Tent    Crrv 
Campaign  Involved  Millions 
( By  James  Welsh ) 
Early  in  May,  the  week  before  the  first  of 
the  Poor  People's  campaigners  came  to  town, 
staff  members  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion  were   in  New  York   and  Newport,   R.I., 
huddling  with  officials  of  two  foundations. 

Their  idea,  conceived  some  time  before  at 
the  Smithsonian,  was  to  mount  a  cultural 
program  at  Resurrection  City.  It  would  have 
been  designed  not  only  "to  entertain  the  tent- 
city  residents,  but  to  stimulate  what  cultural 
talents  they  brought  with  them,  especially 
in  the  field  of  music. 

Approval  of  the  idea  was  no  problem.  The 
Ford  Foundation  promptly  made  a  grant  of 
$30,000,  to  be  used  for  installing  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  facilities,  from  a  "culture  tent"  to 
elaborate  sound  and  lighting  systems,  and 
for  tours  to  the  Smithsonian  by  the  children 
of   Restirrection   City. 

In  addition,  the  Newport  Folk  Foundation 
made  a  grant  of  $5,000  lo  subsidize  the  ap- 
pearance at  the  encampment  of  a  number 
of  folk-music  entertainers.  This  sum  was 
matched  by  private  contributions  from  Greg- 
ory Peck.  Theodore  Blkel.  Mrsi  Pete  Seeger. 
Folkways  Records  and  others. 

All  together,  the  Smithsonian's  ambitious 
venture  represents  just  one  small  part  of 
that  unique  lobbying  spectacle  and  experi- 
ment in  living  called  the  Poor  People's  Cam- 
paign. But  it  illustrates  a  number  of  signifi- 
cant elements  that  were  present  throughout : 
the  good  will  that  existed  despite  a  mount- 
ing hostility  toward  the  campaign;  the  large 


numbers  and  diversity  of  people  drawn  into 
what  was  going  on;  the  frustration  encoun- 
tered by  so  many  who  tried  to  help;  and,  not 
least,  the  enormous  amount  of  money  In- 
volved. 

Now  Resurrection  City  has  come  and  gone. 
Although  Smithsonian  officials  are  putting  a 
good  face  on  it,  the  results  of  the  cultural 
program  can  generously  be  described  as 
mixed. 

The  tent  went  up,  and  so  did  the  stage 
facilities.  That  proved  fairly  easy. 

As  to  what  to  do  with  them,  confusion 
plagued  the  program.  Seldom  was  there 
agreement  among  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference  staffers  or  their  fol- 
lowers as  to  what  people  wanted  and  what 
would  be  best  for  the  whole  group. 

Only  some  of  the  performers  on  the  New- 
IX)rt  Folk  Foundation  list  appeared.  One  who 
did  not  was  Harry  Belafonle.  Others  were 
canceled  after  conditions  at  the  tent  city 
continued    to   deteriorate. 

Of  tho.se  who  did  appear,  the  Georgia  Sea 
Island  Singers  stayed  for  a  month,  not  only 
performing  but  teaching  some  of  the  resi- 
dents. 

A  high  point  was  the  performance  of  a 
Sioux  Indian,  Henry  Crowdog,  who  talked 
with  dlgnltv  of  keeping  cultural  roots  alive, 
sang  for  a  largelv  Negro  audience  that  Joined 
in  polyrhythmlcal  handclapplng.  then  beat 
a  drum  while  one  of  the  Sea  Island  group 
sang.  Things  clicked  that  night. 

But  there  were  low  points  An  Algonquin 
Indian  delivered  an  anti-white  harangue  that 
was  challenged  bv  a  white  man  and  almo-'t 
provoked  a  riot  Singer  Pete  Seeger  was 
largely  Ignored  by  the  camp's  Negroes.  Other 
performances  were  badly  attended,  at  times 
because  the  camps  young  people  decided  to 
hold  rock  n'  roll  sessions  a  short  distance 
awav. 

FEW    TOURS    CONDUCTED 

The  Smithsonian  tour  program  largely 
went  awry.  Only  one  trip  from  Resurrection 
City  plus  a  few  more  for  the  Indians  at  Haw- 
thorne School,  ever  materialized,  and  it  was 
on  the  Fridav  before  the  camp  was  closed. 
At  other  times,  despite  elaborate  plans  that 
included  lunches  prepared  for  the  children, 
things  fell  apart  because  the  encampment 
leaders  failed  to  get  the  children  together. 
A  bus  costing  about  $50  a  day  stood  idle 
until  Smithsonian  officials  decided  to  bring 
children  from  Washington  schools  to  the 
specially  planned  programs.  Almost  100  vol- 
unteer "guides   had    been    mobilized. 

The  Smithsonian  also  had  hoped  to  orga- 
nize some  of  the  residents  to  create  a  large 
exhibit  demonstrating  the  roots  and  culture 
of  poverty.  That  project,  in  the  words  of  a 
Smithsonian  official,  remains  "in  the  gesta- 
tion period." 

Currently  about  a  third  of  the  Ford  grant 
and  a  couple  of  thousand  dollars  in  the 
other  fund  remain   unspent. 

Now  that  the  campaign  is  dwindling,  the 
financial  elements  are  coming  Into  sharper 
focus.   But   only   to   a  degree. 

FIGURING  THE  COST 

Consider  the  costs  of  the  campaign.  A 
precise  tabulation  is  impossible.  Trying  to 
obtain  one  would  drive  the  average  account- 
ant wild,  even  if  he  had  full  access  to  records, 
for  some  of  these  records  are  incomplete, 
while  lines  of  financial  responsibility  were 
criss-crossed   throughout. 

In  direct  financial  outlay,  in  what  the 
SCLC  spent  to  finance  the  campaign,  in  what 
the  government  spent  and  in  what  was  spent 
by  all  the  people,  mostly  Washingtonlans, 
and  all  the  agencies  like  the  foundaUons  that 
rallied  around  to  help  the  people  of  Resur- 
rection Citv.  the  cost  of  the  campaign  prob- 
ably ran  between  $15  ml  .Hon  to  $2  million. 

The  indirect  costs  would  Include  count- 
less hours  of  time  contributed  by  doctors. 
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lawyers,  churchmen,  food  executives  and 
others. 

If  they  can  be  said  also  to  include  the  losses 
sulTered  by  downtown  business  establish- 
ments, these  indirect  costs  would  soar. 

"You  can  safely  say  that  the  loss  In  busi- 
ness, especially  to  the  tourist-oriented  busi- 
nesses like  the  hotels  and  restaurants,  and 
to  the  downtown  retail  establishments,  ran 
Into  the  tens  of  millions  of  dollars."  said 
William  CalomlrU.  president  of  the  Metro- 
politan Washington  Board  of  Trade. 

By  far  the  biggest  money  mystery  con- 
cerns the  finances  of  the  SCLC — what  came 
In  and  what  went  out  Like  the  iceberg, 
much  remains  invisible  Questions  to  SCLC 
staffers  are  regularly  bucked  along  upstairs, 
where  they  are  usually  greeted  with  vague- 
ness and  comments  like.  "That  distracts  from 
what  we  are  trying  to  do." 

WKERC    MONEY    WENT 

Contributions  following  the  slaying  of  the 
Rev  Martin  Luther  King  Jr  and  throughout 
the  campaign  fattened  the  group's  treasury, 
certainly  running  into  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars. 

But  it  went  basically  in  three  directions: 
directly  to  the  SCLC  to  be  used  for  the  cam- 
paign .op  any  other  purpose:  to  the  tax- 
eiiempt -Martin  Luther  King  Memorial  Fund: 
and  a  separate  SOL  Foundation,  also  tax- 
exempt  and  separate  from  the  direct  efforts 
of  the  campaign 

Much  of  the  big  money  went  into  the  King 
memorial  fund,  established  by  Mrs  King  and 
the  Rev  Ralph  David  Abernathy.  King's  suc- 
cessor For  instance,  one  contribution  given 
little  publicity  was  a  $275,000  grant  from  the 
Field  Foundation  of  Chicago,  part  of  a  *1 
million  series  of  grants  designed  to  forward 
the  ideals  and  goals  of  the  late  SCLC  leader. 

Other  sizable  sums  went  to  the  SCLC  Foun- 
dation, it  Is  understood,  from  p>eople  who 
wanted  to  contribute  but  wished  to  still 
write  It  off  their  taxes 

Together,  these  two  funds  represent  a  vir- 
tually untouched  reserve  from  which  the 
SCLC  hopes  ro  continue  operating. 

Contributions  to  the  SCLC  for  the  cam- 
paign itself  came  in  from  all  over  In  large 
and  small  amounts  Conspicuous  were  such 
donations  .is  $12000  from  singer  Ethel  Mer- 
man, a  sim.lar  sum  from  the  New  York  pos- 
tal workers  union  and  other  gifts  running 
into  the  thousands,  plus  promises  of  more, 
from  &how  business  personalities. 

More  modest  donations  continue  to  ar- 
rive at  SCLC  offices,  many  passed  along  via 
church  organizations,  labor  unions  and 
Negro  leaders. 

EXPENSES    CONTINUE 

But  SCLC  was  spending  money,  too.  Its  ex- 
pensca  mounting  from  the  time  the  first  bus 
rolled  toward  Washington  These  expenses 
also  continue 

The  Rev.  .Andrew  Young,  executive  vice 
president  of  SCLC.  now  running  the  show 
while  .Abernathv  is  in  jail,  said  he  has  hnd 
no  opportunity  to  add  up  the  campaign's  ex- 
penses  But  lie  ventured  some  estimates. 

Young  said  the  iast  he  heard,  the  seven- 
week  campaign  cost  the  SCLC  about  350.000 
a  week  The  cost  of  building  tent  city  he  said, 
ran  about  S  100.000. 

Although  money  continued  to  come  in 
during  the  campaign,  he  said,  the  bills  came 
in  at  an  equal  pace  "It  was  a  day-to-day  op- 
eration with  the  bills  and  money  running 
neck  and  neck. '  he  said. 

One  of  the  most  significant  expense  items. 
Young  believes,  was  transportation.  Most  of 
this  represents  the  costs  of  bringing  par- 
ticipants to  Washington  and  sending  many 
of  them  back,  although  it  also  Includes  a 
considerable  axnount  for  traveling  by  staS 
menibers. 

The  bus  expenses  varied  from  caravan  to 
caravan.  The  first  group  to  arrive  came 
from  the  South  with  only  a  few^  brief  stops, 
at  a  cost  of  about  SI  1,000  for  U  btises.  An- 


other Southern  caravan  started  in  old  buses 
from  Edwards.  Miss.,  at  an  initial  cost  of 
42.500  but  worked  its  way  slowly  through 
the  South,  stopping  frequently  to  raise 
money  for  the  next  leg  of  the  trip. 

COST    or    CONSTRUCTION 

Some  SIO.OOO  was  set  aside  for  the  mule 
train,  but  the  cost  probably  ran  higher  to 
pay  for  shipping  it  from  Atlanta  to  Wash- 
ington. SCLC  also  paid  for  the  major  part 
of  the  buses  that  brought  the  delegation  of 
Mexican-Americans  from  the  Southwest. 

Most  of  the  money  spent  to  build  the  en- 
campment. alx>ut  $70,000.  went  for  plywood 
That  wood,  carted  away  Inst  week,  belongs 
to  SCLC.  and  one  offer  to  buy  it  for  $15,000 
already  has  come  In 

The  wood  was  purchased  through  Hechin- 
ger  Building  Materials.  Officials  of  the  firm 
say  the  SCLC  was  charged  the  lumt>er  costs 
only,  with  the  company  absorbing  atKDut 
$10,000  in  handling  and  overhead  connected 
with  getting  the  material  to  the  tent  city 
site 

John  Hechinger.  chairman  of  the  District 
City  Council  and  a  meml>er  of  the  family 
that  runs  the  building-supply  firm,  said  he 
contributed  a  small  amount  directly  to 
SCLC    He  would  not  say  how  much. 

Once  the  wood  and  other  materials  arrived 
at  the  site,  a  massive  effort  was  required  to 
put  up  the  encampment.  Here,  as  on  a  num- 
ber of  other  fronts,  volunteers  from  the 
Washington  area,  led  by  students  and  staff 
of  Xaverlan  College  In  Silver  Spring,  got  the 
Job  done  Dwellings  for  al>out  3.000  people 
and  a  numt>er  of  large  buildings  quickly 
went    up. 

The  Rev.  John  Adams,  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches  liaison  ofHce  with 
the  campaign,  said  his  staff  had  filtered  over 
$40,000  to  SCLC  through  a  special  office  in 
the  Methodist  Building. 

This  was  only  a  small  part  of  the  dona- 
tions that  went  Into  the  campaign,  he  con- 
tinued. t>ecause  his  office  told  most  major 
donors  to  send  their  money  directly  to 
SCLC's   Atlanta   headquarters. 

Making  an  estimate  of  the  total  amount 
he  believes  religious  groups  sent  to  the  cam- 
paign. Adams  placed  the  figure  at  $125,000. 
That,  he  added,    ■is  probably  low  " 

Adams  said  he  was  not  including  the 
major  $50,000  donation  from  the  United 
Presbyterians.  USA.,  that  Abernathy  an- 
nounced from  the  platform  on  Solidarity 
Day  because  Adams  believes  that  contribu- 
tion was  earmarked  for  the  Martin  Luther 
King  Memorial  Fund  to  be  used  for  work  in 
slum   rehabilitation. 

Money  for  the  campaign  is  continuing  to 
come  in — H.OOO  came  in  over  the  week. 
Adams  said. 

Citing  an  Increase  In  calls  to  his  office. 
Adams  said  the  closing  of  Resurrection  City 
and  the  mass  arrests  of  last  week  liave  given 
him  the  impression  that  "we  are  entering 
into  a  phase  where  there  could  be  greater 
support  ( for  the  campaign  i  than  earlier. 

"I  have  the  feeling."  he  continued,  "that 
the  dramatic  way  the  closing  took  place  with 
the  overreaction  of  the  power  structure,  and 
the  beautiful  nonviolent  action  has  im- 
pressed the  clergy." 

COST    TO    TAXPAYEE 

Adan[is  said  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  has  been  working  since  February 
to  raise  funds  and  places  a  value  of  about 
$75,000  on  the  staff  services  expended. 

What  the  campaign  cost  the  taxpayer  (ir- 
respective of  what  gains  the  SCLC  made  in 
prying  loose  federal  funds  for  social  welfare 
programs)  is  falling  into  place.  The  total  will 
be  al>out  $1  million,  most  of  it  charged  to  the 
District  government  budget. 

On  Friday,  separate  estimates  came  from 
the  District  budget  office  and  the  Interior 
Department  on  money  spent  during  the  cam- 
paign and  estimates  for  restoring  the  12-acre 


West  Potomac  Park  site  to  its  former  condi- 
tion 

Through  last  Sunday,  what  District  budget 
officer  D.  Peter  Herman  calls  "expenditures 
above  normal"  totaled  close  to  $500,000 
mostly  for  police  overtime.  Extra  spendinij 
ior  last  week  probably  will  run  more  than 
jlOO.OOO.  The  Interior  Department  said  ex- 
tra spending  by  the  National  Park  Service 
totaled  about  $160,000 

Restoration  costs  were  computed  sepa- 
rately, with  the  total  for  the  park  cleanup, 
mostly  borne  by  Interior,  put  at  $85,000.  Na- 
tional Guard  and  other  military-alert  ex- 
penses have  not  yet  been  determined. 

BTRD   COMMENTS 

A  report  of  District  expenditures  from 
Herman's  office  Friday  prompted  Sen  Robert 
C.  Byrd.  D-W.  Va..  to  comment  to  the  Sen- 
ate: "Had  the  campaign  produced  substau- 
sive  results  for  the  poor,  these  losses  suffered 
might  be  somewhat  less  painful." 

Young  expressed  Just  the  opposite  rear- 
tion  Asked  about  the  government  figures. 
he  said:  "That  is  a  very  small  cost  to  pay  for 
t'le  education  of  this  nation." 

No  history  of  the  campaign  can  be  wrltter. 
without  mention  of  the  sustained  contribu- 
tion in  money,  material  and  volunteori<i 
time  by  the  people,  businesses  and  organi^tt- 
tlons  in  the  Washington  area.  It  was  con- 
siderable. 

"I  think  this  community  responded  vf-iy 
well.  "  said  the  Rev.  Geno  Baroni.  director  ,  f 
the  Washington  Catholic  Archdiocese's  ur- 
ban affairs  office  and  one  of  a  number  <>i 
churchmen  who  labored  night  and  day  so- 
liciting and  coordinating  all  manner  of  sup- 
IJort  programs. 

Once  again,  it  would  be  Impossible  to  meas- 
ure precisely  the  scope  of  this  support, 
partly  because  so  much  of  It  was  intangible 
and  partly  because  nobody,  either  at  SCLC 
or  in  the  community,  was  in  central  com- 
mand. 

HOW    IT    WORKED 

It  was  instead  a  free-flowing,  frequently 
hand-to-mouth  operation,  one  emergency 
after  another  tackled  as  circumstances  de- 
manded   It  worked  something  like  this: 

A  call  would  come  In  from  Hawthorne 
School  to  say  that  no  paper  plates  and  cups 
were  available  for  the  next  day's  meals,  or 
from  Resurrection  City  asking  for  drug  .uid 
toilet  articles.  At  any  of  a  number  of  church 
organizations  or  other  agencies,  someone 
would  get  on  -^  phone,  calling  department 
stores  or  drug  firms.  Somewhere  along  the 
line,  a  firm  would  agree  to  help,  either 
through  a  direct  contribution  or  through 
providing  the  supplies  wholesale. 

One  operative  phrase  throughout  the  cam- 
paign was  this:  "Meeting  human  needs'  It 
was  used  by  those  who  were  fully  enthusias- 
tic about  the  campaign,  but  also  by  those 
who  had  strong  reservations  about  what  was 
happening  at  Resurrection  City  but  wanted 
to  help  the  people  Involved. 

Another  theme  constantly  heard  concerned 
the  problem  of  coordinating  with  SCLC. 
■  There  was  always  a  gap  between  the  SCLC 
information  and  the  facts."  is  the  way  one 
religious  leader  put  it. 

TAX    CONSIDERATIONS 

A  Washington  business  executive  put  the 
situation  this  way:  "There  were  always  prob- 
lems, trucks  getting  turned  back  from  the 
camp  or  workmen  stopped,  and  lots  of  time 
wasted.  And  toward  the  last,  it  was  sort  ot 
like  putting  supplies  into  a  sinking  ship.  But 
the  need  was  always  there." 

Despite  all  the  direct  contributions  to 
SCLC.  many  individuals  and  firms  backed 
away  from  this  route,  both  because  it  ap- 
peared unbusinesslike  and  because  of  tax 
considerations.  They  elected  instead  to  ear- 
mark It  for  specific  purposes  and  channel  it 
through  the  churches  or  agencies  such  as  the 
District's  Health  and  Welfare  Council. 

Feeding  the  residents  of  Resurrection  City 
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represents  the  biggesi  single  part  and  one  of 
the  best  organized  parts  of  the  Washington 
area's  efforts. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Giant  Pood  s 
Joseph  Dazansky.  a  committee  put  together  a 
mass  leedlng  program  that  cost  an  estimated 
1*70.000.  This  was  supplemented  by  the  week 
of  hundreds  of  volunteers  mostly  at  Howard 
University  and  at  St.  Stephen  and  the  Incar- 
nation Episcopal  Church. 

The  church  effort,  much  of  It  tunneled 
through  Father  Baroni's  office,  the  Protestant 
Council  of  Churches  and  the  Jewish  Com- 
munity Council,  concentrated  largely  on 
housing  and  feeding  people  outside  Resur- 
rection City. 

MEDICAL    COMMITTEE 

According  to  the  Rev.  Philip  Newell  of  the 
Council  of  Churches,  money  that  came  into 
the  three  big  church  organizations  and  was 
used  for  these  programs  totaled  about 
$15,000 

But  this  sum.  said  Newell,  represents  'only 
a  fraction,  certainly  less  than  half  of  the 
money  spent  by  upwards  of  200  churches  and 
synagogues  in  the  metropolitan  area,  many 
of  which  operated  their  own  programs  and 
called  central  religious  offices  only  when  the 
demand  for  help  outstripped  their  resources. 
Another  group  that  operated  throughout 
the  campaign  was  a  medical  committee 
headed  bv  Dr.  Edward  C.  Mazlque.  Without 
charge,  about  500  persons,  doctors  and  other 
medical  personnel  served  the  poor  people. 
Drugs  were  contributed  by  major  pharma- 
ceutical houses.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to 
put  a  price  tag  on  this. 

Operation  of  Resurrection  City  required  an 
incredible  list  of  supplies,  from  sewer  pipes 
to  toothbrushes,  some  of  It  contributed, 
some  purchased  at  cost,  some  paid  for  out  ot 
SCLC  funds. 

OTHER     CONTRIBUTIONS 

About  $2,000  In  plumbing  hardware  was 
paid  ior  by  SCLC.  Ijut  a  Chicago  firm  decided 
to  contribute  25  $S5  water  heaters,  some  of 
which  were  found  still  uncrated  when  Resur- 
rection Citv  lolded.  Upon  the  request  of  the 
Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations, 
the  Metropolitan  Electric  Company  here  con- 
tributed about  $3,000  in  electrical  supplies. 

Like  the  Smithsonian,  a  number  of  groups 
in  Washington,  including  a  separate  recrea- 
tion committee,  tried  to  make  life  more 
pleasant  for  the  tent  city  residents,  especially 
the  children  Many  of  these  gave  up  in 
frustration. 

Like  the  campaign  itself.  Washington  s 
contribution  is  for  the  most  part  over.  But 
some  of  the  poor  are  sttU  staying  in  churches, 
and  until  the  campaign  is  officially  wound  up. 
area  organizations  will  continue  to  help. 


sense,  a  personal  victory  for  President 
Johnson,  because  he  first  advanced  the 
idea  in  1964,  and  he  has  consistently  pur- 
sued this  vital  objective  in  .spite  of  the 
month-to-month  fluctuations  in  rela- 
tions between  our  two  countries. 
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TWO    IMPORTANT    STEPS    TOWARD 
WORLD  PEACE 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  today 
should  be  a  happy  day  for  all  people  in 
the  world  who  are  longing  for  peace  with 
freedom  and  justice.  President  Johnson 
has  signed,  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation 
Treaty.  At  the  same  time,  he  announced 
that  after  4' 2  years  of  dialog,  agreement 
has  been  reached  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  to  initiate 
talks  on  the  limitation  and  reduction  of 
strategic  nuclear  weapons  delivery  sys- 
tems and  systems  of  defense  against  bal- 
listic missiles. 

The  new  treaty  represents  a  victory  for 
the  entire  world.  It  has  been  approved 
by  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
and  will  now  be  signed  by  most  nations 
of  the  world. 

The  announcement  by  the  President  of 
the  new  talks  with  the  Russians  is,  in  one 


DROPOUT    PREVENTION    AND 
BILINGUAL  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  today. 
I  appeared  before  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations urging  the  funding  of  two 
most  important  programs — the  dropout 
prevention  program  and  the  bilingual 
pi-ogram. 

The  House  of  Representatives  failed  to 
fund  either  program,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  dropout  prevention  program  had 
been  included  in  the  budget  at  a  $30  mil- 
lion level  and  the  bilingual  program  at  an 
inadequate  $5  million.  In  my  judgment, 
the  failure  to  fund  these  programs  would 
be  shortsighted,  because  as  I  testified 
they  will  lay  the  groundwork  for  exciting 
bieakthroughs  in  education. 

While  I  recognize  the  fiscal  limitations 
under  which  we  are  laboring.  I  do  be- 
lieve these  promising  programs  are  aimed 
at  attacking  two  critical  problems  con- 
fronting our  country.  I  would  hope  that 
Senators  would  study  my  testimony, 
which  outlines  the  problem  and  the 
promise  of  these  two  programs.  In  so 
doing,  I  am  convinced  that  they  will 
agree  that  funding  is  es.sential. 

I  also  spoke  on  this  subject  on  June 
21.  and  for  interested  Senators  my  re- 
marks commence  on  page  18241. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  testi- 
mony before  the  committee  this  morning 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Remarks  of  Senator  George  Murphy  Before 
THE    Senate    Appropriations    Committee. 
July  1.  1968 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  appear  before  the  committee  today.  I  know 
the   many   important   items  that  you   must 
consider  "in    making    your    funding    recom- 
mendations  to    the    full    Senate.    These   are 
difficult  decisions  in  any  year,  but  both  the 
fiscal    troubles   and   the  many   needs  of   the 
country  combine  this  year  to  make  your  task 
almost  an  impossible  one. 

I  personally  testify  today  because  of  my 
strong  feelings  on  two  problems  and  two 
promising  programs  that  have  been  enacted 
to  deal  with  them.  Unless  this  committee 
reverses  the  actions  of  the  House  Committee 
last  week,  two  programs,  the  dropout  preven- 
tion projects  and  the  bilingual  school  pro- 
gram will  remain  mere  promises.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  mv  testimony  will  convince  this 
committee  that  these  programs  are  urgent, 
and  that  the  failure  to  fund  them  is  short- 
sighted. 

First.  I  wish  to  discuss  the  dropout  pro- 
gram which  was  authored  by  me  and  is  in- 
corporated in  Section  707  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondarv  Education  Act  of  1965.  The 
program  attempts  to  deal  with  the  critical 
problem  of  the  school  dropout  in  a  practical 
way  The  program  has  been  endorsed  at  the 
authorized  $30  million  level  by  the  President, 
both  in  his  education  and  in  his  budget  mes- 
sages Further,  the  Kerner  Commission  rec- 
ommended that  "this  program  be  fully 
funded  "  Outside  of  government  circles  the 
program  has  generated  a  great  deal  of  en- 
thusiasm. I  have  heard  from  countless  edu- 
cators from  all  sections  of   the  country,  all 


of  whom  were  very  excited 
gram'.*;  potential. 

Now  the  dropout  problem  is  not  new.  This 
nation  has  been  concerned  with  the  problem 
in  the  past  In  fact,  the  efforts  of  our  educa- 
tional systems  and  others  have  resulted  in 
more  and  more  youngsters  staying  longer  and 
longer  in  school.  Some  statistics  might  help 
to  illustrate  this. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  approximately 
80  percent  of  \oungsters  aged  live  through 
seventeen  were  in  school  Last  year's  estimate 
for  the  same  group  was  97  percent,  an  im- 
provement of  17  percent. 

Further,  of  the  2  7  million  ninth  graders 
in  1956.  1.9  or  65  percent  subsequently  grad- 
uated from  high  school.  Of  the  3.8  million 
youngsters  enrolled  in  the  ninth  grade  in 
1967,  it  was  estimated  that  2.9  million  or  77 
percent  will  ultimately  graduate.  Thus,  in  a 
little  over  a  decade,  the  dropout  rate  lias 
been  reduced  12  percent. 

This  is  a  welcomed  improvement.  Yet  if  the 
projections  lor  last  year's  ninth  graders  prove 
accurate,  we  will  still  face  a  dropout  rate  of 
23  percent  in  1970.  Truly,  as  I  said  last  year. 
t,he  dropout  problem  is  the  Achilles'  Heel  of 
our  educational  system. 

To     translate     these    statistics     to     more 
understandable  terms  and  to  better  picture 
the   magnitude  of  the   problem.   I   want  to 
emphasize  to  the  committee  that  there  are 
approximately  one  million  youngsters  drop- 
ping out  of  school  each  year.  In   two  short 
years  the  decade  of  the  sixties  will  draw  to 
a  close.  It  is  estimated,  for  this  decade,  that 
we   will    produce   some   seven    and   one-half 
million   dropouts.   I   urge   the  committee   to 
•  reflect   on    theses    statistics   and    to   ponder 
these  projections  with  all  their  implications. 
Dr.  Conant  in  his  1961  book.   "Slums  and  the 
Suburbs"  warned  that  social  dynamite  was 
accumulating  in   our  large  cities.   Much   of 
this  "social  dynamite"  results  from  those  who 
have  dropped  out  of  school  and  are  out  of 
work.    X    asked    the   Library    of   Congress   to 
provide   me   with   the   dropout  rates   in   our 
Nation's  fifteen  largest  cities.  These  percent- 
ages varied   from  a  high  of  46  6  percent  to 
a  low  of  21.4  percent. 

Dropout  rates — Percent  of  September  1960 
grade  10  class  not  graduating  in  June  1963: 

Percent 

37.05 

33.95 


New  York  City 

Chicago     

Los  Angeles ^^  «J 

Philadelphia    46.60 

Detroit     37.84 

Baltimore,    Md oT  ^o 

Houston    o,oT 

Cleveland   -  i;„  ^7 

Washington,   D.C -  ^9.  61 

St.     Louis -- 24.70 

Milwaukee    ^^' 't 

San     Francisco 33   '^ 

Boston     35.90 

Dallas    a  iZ 

New    Orleans 


27  10 


Source:  Library  of  Congress. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  that  these  statistics 
reflect  the  dropout  rate  for  the  entire  school 
system  and  if  we  were  to  focus  on  schools 
In  the  disadvantaged  areas  of  the  cities,  the 
rate  would  be  staggering.  For  example,  the 
McCone  Commission  found  that  in  three 
schools  in  a  predominantly  Negro  area  of  Los 
Angeles,  two-thirds  of  the  students  drop  out 
before  completing  high  school  Probably 
similar  projections  would  hold  true  in  the 
other  cities  also.  We  are  told  that  in  the 
poverty  neighborhood  schools  of  our  15  cities, 
70";  drop  out  before  completing  high  school. 

These  statistics  show  the  extent  to  which 
we  are  allowing  "social  dynamite"  to  accu- 
mulate in  our  large  cities,  and  demonstrate 
the  need  for  the  funding  of  my  dropout 
amendment. 

In  addition  to  the  personal  tragedy  that 
results  in  ti-.'*  failure  of  an  individual  to  de- 
velop  to  his  lull  potential,  the  dropout  Is 
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also  coBtly  to  society  For  the  dropout  re- 
appears In  our  splrallng  crime  statistics  and 
our  Juvenile  delinquency  rolls.  In  our  penal 
and  corrective  institutions,  and  on  our  wel- 
fare rolls. 

Even  then,  one  might  ask.  "Why  all  the 
alarm?"  the  dropout  rate  Is  serious,  bvit  we  are 
malting  progress  "What  Is  the  urgency  that 
Justifies  the  commitment  of  funds  in  this 
difficult  fiscal  year?'  To  adequately  answer 
these  questions  It  Is  necessary  to  understand 
and  to  emphasize  It  Is  not  the  dropout  rate 
so  much  as  It  Is  the  rapid  changes  that  are 
taking  place  In  our  society.  We  truly  are  In 
the  midst  of  an  "education  explosion"  and 
a  "technological  revolution."  Too.  the  speed 
of  these  changes  are  revealed  in  figures  In- 
dicating the  accumulation  of  knowledge  by 
mankind.  We  are  told  that  mankind's 
knowledge  doubled  for  the  first  time  be- 
tween the  dawn  of  history  and  the  year 
1700  This  knowledge  doubled  again  by  1900. 
The  third  doubling  occurred  fifty  years  later, 
around  1950  and  the  fourth  In  ten  short 
years.  In  1960  So.  we  are  living  In  a  time 
when  the  world's  supply  of  knowledge  will 
double  each  decade  and  at  the  same  time 
the  Jobs  available  for  the  unskilled,  the 
dropout,  shrink. 

H  J.  W9U4'  famous  quotation,  "that  hu- 
man history  becomes  more  and  more  a  race 
between  education  and  catastrophe"  while 
conveying  a  general  truth  also  has  special 
significance  for  today's  dropout  and  for  our 
society.  For  both,  society  and  the  individual, 
the  effect  of  youngsters  leaving  school  today 
Is  "catastrophic."  Society's  stake.  In  short.  Is 
too  high  to  allow  a  million  youngsters  to 
drop  out  of  school  annually,  ill  prepared  to 
find  employment  and  a  useful  place  In  our 
competitive  society. 

We  have  been  aware  for  some  time  of  the 
relationship  between  education  and  income. 
Dr.  Harold  Kastner.  Jr  a  consultant  for  the 
Florida  State  Department  of  Education,  in 
the  American  School  Board  Journal  a  few 
years  ago  calculated  the  economic  conse- 
quences to  the  individual  and  the  country 
when  a  youngster  drops  out  of  school. 

He  determined  that  a  young  man's  com- 
pletion of  eight  grades  of  school  would  re- 
sult in  a  mean  lifetime  income  of  $52,343 
above  the  inccme  of  persons  who  did  not 
complete  the  eighth  grade.  The  completion 
of  one  to  three  years  of  high  school  would 
result  In  an  additional  S30.87I  for  those  who 
had  completed  only  the  eighth  grade.  A  male 
high  school  graduate  would  receive  an  addi- 
tional S45.887  over  that  of  one  with  one  to 
three  years  of  school  Thus,  an  individual 
with  a  high  school  education  over  his  life- 
time would  earn  over  SI 20.000  more  than  an 
individual  who  left  school  without  an  eighth 
grade  education. 

As  might  be  expected,  cumulative  economic 
loss  to  society  is  truly  staggering  Dr  Kast- 
ner also  calculated  such  losses.  He  divided 
individuals,  based  on  the  1960  census,  by 
levels  of  educational  achievement  as  fol- 
lows: Less  than  eight  years,  eight  years,  one 
to  three  years  high  school  and  four  years  of 
college.  He  then  projected  the  aggregate  in- 
come again  over  a  40- year  period  to  the  nati'  n 
If  the  individual  had  been  able  to  complete 
the  next  educational  level. 

If  all  who  had  not  completed  the  eighth 
grade,  for  example,  had  been  able  to  do  so. 
over  a  40-year  period  national  income  would 
have  Increased  by  $954  billion. 

If  those  who  had  completed  the  eighth 
grade  had  attained  the  next  educational 
level,  namely,  the  one  to  three  years  of  high 
school,  the  national  income  over  a  40-year 
period  would  have  expanded  by  $380 
billion. 

The  total  loss  over  the  40-year  period  for 
these  two  groups  would  have  totaled  over 
one  trillion  dollars,  a  figure  which  Dr.  Kast- 
ner says  represents  two  and  one-half  times 
the  national  Income  of  the  United  States  in 
1962 

For  a  single  year  If  the  two  groups  Just 


mentioned  had  completed  the  next  educa- 
tional level,  national  income  would  have  in- 
creased by  six  and  one-half  percent.  A  six  and 
one-half  percent  increase  In  our  gross  na- 
tional product  for  1967  would  have  added 
$50  billion  to  our  nation's  wealth  Further. 
Dr  Kastner  contends  that  If  "the  dropout* 
at  the  various  levels  had  continued  their  edu- 
cation to  the  level  commensurate  with  their 
abilities,  the  national  Income  of  the  United 
States  would  be  at  leaat  twice  as  large  as 
Its  current  level  .  the  aforementioned  In- 
creased Incomes  would  Increase  the  tax  base. 
This  could  lead  to  an  increase  In  government 
services  and  a  redistribution  of  the  current 
tax  burden  in  such  a  manner  as  to  reduce 
the  current  amount  paid  per  taxpayer." 

Because  of  the  urgency  of  the  dropout 
problem  and  the  cost  to  the  Individual  and 
to  the  nation.  I  persuaded  the  Senate  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee,  the  full  Senate  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  and  the  Sen- 
ate to  accept  my  dropout  prevention  amend- 
ment designed  to  make  a  major  concentrated 
attack  on  the  dropout  problem. 

In  shaping  the  amendment  my  staff  and  I 
discussed  the  problem  and  possible  ap- 
proaches with  various  experts.  I  am  particu- 
larly grateful  for  the  assistance  Dr.  James 
Conant  of  New  York.  Dr.  Max  Rafferty.  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction  of  the 
State  of  California.  Superintendent  Jack 
Crowther  of  Los  Angeles  City  School  System. 
Dr.  Ralph  Dlllard  of  the  San  Diego  School 
System.  Dr  Wilson  Riles  of  the  Compensa- 
tory Education  System  in  California,  and  Dr. 
Jenkins  of  San  Francisco. 

At  first.  I  considered  spelling  out  In  the 
statutes  specific  approaches  such  as  reducing 
classroom  size,  providing  remedial  reading 
teachers  for  reading  classes  In  the  elementary 
grades  the  use  of  teaching  machines.  School 
districts  wanting  to  try  a  particular  approach 
wotild  have  made  application  for  federal 
funding.  But  Dr.  Conant  and  others  con- 
vinced me  this  was  unwise.  So.  In  Its  final 
form,  the  amendment  gives  maximum  flex- 
ibility and  freedom  at  the  local  and  state 
level  for  experimentation.  It  Is  based  on  the 
premise  that  answers  have  not  as  yet  been 
found  which  will  make  dramatic  changes  In 
poverty  area  schools.  Under  the  program, 
local  and  state  educational  agencies  will  sub- 
mit Innovative  proposals  which  zero  In  on  a 
particular  school  or  a  particular  classroom 
in  an  effort  to  have  a  major  Impact  on  the 
dropout  problem.  The  amendment  requires 
that  eligible  schools  be  located  in  an  urban 
or  rural  area,  have  a  high  percentage  of  chil- 
dren from  families  of  low  income,  and  have 
a  high  percentage  of  children  who  drop  out 
of  school. 

Before  approving  projects  conceived  at  a 
local  level,  the  school  district  is  required  to 
identify  the  school  dropout  problem,  analyze 
the  reason  for  and  tailor  programs  to  meet  it, 
provide  effective  procedures,  including  ob- 
jective measurements  of  educational  achieve- 
ment for  evaluating  the  program,  and  se- 
cure the  approval  and  active  participation  of 
the  state  educational  agency. 

Members  of  the  committee,  as  you  well 
know,  our  society  spends  dollar  after  dollar 
on  program  after  program  to  rescue  the  drop- 
out. These  rescues  or  educational  repair  Jobs 
are  extremely  costly  and  equally  difficult, 
often  not  successful — witness  the  Job  Corps. 

My  amendment  seeks  to  find  and  reach  the 
root  causes  of  the  dropout  problem.  It  pro- 
vides additional  resources  It  throws  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  educational  community.  Prevent 
dropouts.  If  our  educational  system  can  re- 
duce and  prevent  the  dropout  problem,  it 
will  not  only  be  a  saving  to  society  of  the  cost 
of  the  cure,  but  it  also,  if  Dr.  Kastner's  cal- 
culations are  correct,  add  billions  of  dollars 
to  our  economic  growth.  I  hope  that  my  tes- 
timony today  demonstrates  the  unsoundness 
ol  permitting  the  dropout  problem,  the 
Achilles'  Heel  of  the  educational  community, 
to  continue.  In  terms  of  society.  It  is  costly. 


dangerous  and  a  tremendous  waste  of  man- 
power. In  terms  of  the  Individual,  it  is 
tragic. 

In  closing.  I  would  once  again  like  to  quote 
Dr  Kastner  who  said;  "the  failure  of  society 
to  allocate  a  few  million  dollars  to  solve  ade- 
quately the  dropout  problem  represents  a  cost 
of  billions  In  economic  growth." 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  hope  that  despite  the 
economic  difficulties  facing  the  nation  that 
the  Dropout  Prevention  Amendment  which  I 
offered  last  year,  which  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  the  President  in  both  his  budget 
and  educational  messages,  and  by  the  Kerner 
Commission  Report  and  applauded  by  educa- 
tors throughout  the  land  will  be  fully  funded. 
The  amendment  Is  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
nation,  and  individuals,  and  makes  sound 
economic  sense. 

BILINGUAL    PROGRAM 

Tlie  second  program  I  wish  to  discuss  and 
urge  full  funding  Is  the  Bilingual  Education 
Act  of  1967  which  was  also  incorporated  in 
the  1967  amendments  to  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  I  was  pleased  to 
co-author  the  bill.  As  the  members  of  the 
committee  probably  know,  this  program  was 
conceived  and  initiated  in  the  Congress  and 
was  enacted  over  the  opposition  of  the  Ad- 
ministration. The  program  has  now  been  em- 
braced by  the  Administration,  but  the  level 
at  which  funds  have  been  requested  Indicates 
that  the  Administration's  endorsement  lacks 
the  enthusiasm  which  the  program  needs. 
For.  like  the  dropout  prevention  program,  the 
program  is  of  little  value  unless  it  is  given 
life  by  adequate  appropriations.  The  Hou.se 
Appropriations  Committee  also  refused  to  ap- 
propriate any  fimds  for  this  much-needed 
program. 

The  magnitude  of  the  problem  Is  evident 
by  the  following  appalling  statistics: 

il)  Of  16  million  Mexican-American  chil- 
dren entering  the  first  grade  In  the  five 
Southwestern  States,  one  million  will  drop 
out  before  they  reach  the  eighth  grade  In  my 
own  State  of  California.  I  understand  that  50 
per  cent  of  the  Mexican-American  children 
drop  out  by  the  eighth  grade. 

(2)  Mexlcan-.Amerlcans  In  the  United 
States  have  an  average  grade  level  of  7.1.  com- 
pared to  a  grade  level  of  9.0  for  Negroes  and 
12.1  for  Anglo-Americans.  Mr.  Chairman, 
evidence  and  experience  suggest  that  this 
need  not  be.  Other  countries  have  confronted 
the  problems  of  educating  bilingual  children 
and  some  nations  such  as  the  United  States 
and  certain  parts  of  Africa  have  Insisted  that 
Instruction  be  in  the  national  language  only. 
Many  countries  have  successfully  solved  the 
problem  by  instructing  first  in  the  youngsters 
mother  tongue  and  as  soon  as  possible,  in- 
structing the  youngsters  In  the  national  lan- 
gtiage.  Last  year.  Governor  Reagan  of  Cali- 
fornia signed  into  law  legislation  that  would 
permit  instruction  in  Spanish  in  California's 
public  schools. 

It  would  appear  that  even  Russia  has  a 
more  enlightened  policy  than  the  United 
States  in  its  approach  to  the  problem.  I 
understand  that  approximately  50  per  cent 
of  the  Russian  population  have  a  mother 
tongue  other  than  Russian.  In  1938.  the  Rus- 
sian Government  reversed  its  Insistence  that 
instruction  be  in  Russian  and  permitted  in- 
struction in  the  mother  tongue.  As  a  result 
I  am  told  there  has  been  a  great  Increase  in 
literacy  as  well  as  the  use  of  the  Russian 
language.  Similar  experiences  have  occurred 
m  Mexico,  the  Philippines  and  in  Puerto  Rico 
In  the  latter  case,  the  United  States  at  one 
time  insisted  that  the  educational  system 
In  Puerto  Rico  Instruct  in  English,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  mother  tongue  of 
the  children  was  Spanish.  Mr.  Bruce  A. 
Gaarder  of  the  Office  of  Education  in  testify- 
ing before  the  Senate  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Bilingual  Education,  outlined  the  expe- 
rience which  was  documented  in  a  study  by 
Columbia  University  that  occurred  in  Puerto 
Rico  as  follows : 
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"The  Columbia  University  researchers,  ex- 
plaining the  astonishing  fact  that  those  ele- 
mentary school  children  In  Puerto  Rico — 
poverty-stricken,  backward,  "benighted", 
beautiful  Puerto  Rico — achieved  more 
throiigh  Spanish  than  continental  United 
States  children  did  through  English,  came 
to  the  following  conclusion,  one  with  ex- 
traordinary  implications  for  us  here  .  . 

"The  conclusion  is.  in  sum,  that  if  the 
Spanii^li-speaklng  children  of  our  Southwest 
were  given  all  of  their  schooling  through 
both  Spanish  and  English,  there  is  a  strong 
likelihood  that  not  only  would  their  so-called 
handicap  of  bilinguallsm  disappear,  but  they 
would  have  a  decided  advantage  over  their 
English-speaking  schoolmates,  at  least  in  ele- 
mentary school,  because  of  the  excellence  of 
the  Spanish  writing  system.  There  are  no 
reading  problems,  as  we  know  them,  amons 
.school  children  In  Spanish-speaking  coun- 
tries." 1 

A  Florida  effort  polits  not  only  to  substan- 
tiation of  the  Puerto  Rico  experience,  but 
also  to  its  expansion.  In  1963.  public  schools 
in  D.ide  County.  Florida,  embarked  on  a 
model  bilingual  edxication  program.  Al- 
though final  statistical  data  is  not  available, 
preliminary  reports  are  most  encouraging. 
Perhaps  even  more  significant  are  the  results 
regarding  the  English-speaking  children  in 
the  bilingual  program.  -Amazingly,  these  Eng- 
Ush-fpeaking  children  are  doing  better  in 
English  than  their  counterparts  who  were  in- 
structed only  In  English.  Not  only  does  the 
bilingual  program  have  the  potential  and 
promise  of  successfully  attacking  education 
problems  of  youngster.^  whose  mother  tongue 
IS  other  than  Engli.sh.  but.  app.irently,  if  the 
Florida  Study  is  correct,  the  "implications 
for  education  are  extraordinary.'" 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  recognize  the  fiscal  limi- 
tation under  which  we  are  laboring,  but  I 
urge  you  to  see  that  these  two  important 
programs  which  will  Hy  the  eroundwork  for 
exciting  breakthroughs  in  education  be  per- 
mitted to  move  ahead.  Society  can  afford  to 
do  no  less.  I 

ir  we  compare  the  cost  in  dollars  with  the 
benefits  to  be  derived— plus  the  future  co.sis 
which  would  in  a  great  degree  be  elimi- 
liatt-d— I  believe  this  is  the  greatest  bargain 
for  the  future  of  our  country  which  we  can 
possibly  find  today.  I  respectfully  urge  the 
support  of  this  Comlnittee. 


RESURRECTION    CITY— DON'T    LET 
IT  HAPPEN  AGAIN 

Mr,  HOLLAND.  Mi .  President,  recently 
an  interesting  editorial  was  published 
ill  the  Polk  County  Democrat — Polk 
rounty  is  my  home  county — whose  edi- 
tor is  a  longtime  friend  of  mine.  Mr. 
Loyal  Frisbie.  of  Bartow,  Fla. 

The  editorial,  entitled,  "Memo  to  Con- 
L'ress:  Don't  Let  It  Happen  Again." 
f.Kpresses  so  well  the  feeling  of  many 
Americans  regarding  the  erection  of  the 
-hantytown.  Resurrection  City,  adjacent 
to  the  Capital's  Lincoln  Memorial,  that 
I  feel  it  will  be  good  reading  for  Sena- 
tors. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Memo  to   Congress:    Don't   Let   It   Happen 
Ac.^ir; 

Resurrection  City  has  come  and  gone.  It 
(iid  not  generate  the  sympathy  for  "poor 
people"  and  "civil  rights"  that  its  promoters 
expected.  Neither  did  it  touch  off  violence  on 
the  scale  that  m»ny  persons  feared  (or 
hoped  I . 

Even  the  efforts  Of  the  television  network 


newscasters  to  pump  up  public  enthusiasm 
lor  the  project  fell  flat.  Congress  w:i.s  monu- 
mentally unmoved. 

When  District  of  Columbia  police  moved 
in  Monday  morning  to  i-losp  the  plare  clown, 
there  were  no  screams  of  anguish — neither 
from  the  people  on  the  .scene  nor  from  any- 
where else  in  the  country.  Tlie  principal  pub- 
lic reaction  to  the  sudden  clamp-down  was 
surprise. 

As  l.u?  as  24  hours  before  the  once-extended 
camping  permit  was  to  expire,  a  National 
Park  Service  spokesman  said  there  would 
be  no  rush  to  move  the  campers  out.  Their 
permit,  he  explained,  gave  them  a  "reason- 
able time"  after  expiration  to  restore  the  area 
to  its  former  condition. 

It  is  doubtful  that  anyone  oither  in  or  out 
of  government  was  so  naive  as  10  expect  tiiat 
the  campers  really  would  clean  the  pi  ice  up — 
let  alone  replace  the  grass  and  shrubbery 
which   had    vanished   into   mud. 

What  the  reasons  were  lor  the  sudden 
change  of  mind,  and  for  the  quick  dispatch- 
ing of  D.C.  police  into  the  area,  are  open  to 
anyone's  guess. 

This  much  can  be  said  with  certainty:  the 
moving  in  of  the  police  at  Resurrection  City 
and  the  almost  simultaneous  arrest  of  Rev. 
Ralph  Abernathy  and  some  200  followers  on 
the  Capitol  grounds  proceeded  with  the 
mechanical  smoothness  of  a  well  planned 
production. 

The  mass  arrests  in  particular  had  the  dull 
familiarity  of  Summer  reruns 

The  fact  that  Reverend  Abernathy  was 
in  conference  with  government  officials 
shortly  before  the  last  act  opened  should  be 
evidence  enough  that  if  he  didn't  write  the 
script,  he  at  least  had  a  part  in  the  stage 
management 

Tlie  whole  dreary  affair  reflected  no  credit 
on  either  the  promoters  or  the  federal  officials 
who  issued  the  camping  permit,  and  it  must 
have  been  a  crushing  disappointment  to  the 
really  poor  people  who  entered  on  the  cru- 
sade with  high  hopes. 

Now  that  the  fiasco  is  ended,  we  hope  that 
Congress  will  complete  action  on  the  legisla- 
tion already  started,  forever  forbidding 
anyone  to  camp  on  federally-owned  land 
in"  the  nation's  capital  city.  The  spec- 
tacle cf  a  national  Kovernment  too  weak- 
kneed  to  stop  a  rag-tag  mob  from  takine 
over  and  destroying  public  property  is  not  a 
sight  to  inspire  confidence  abroad  in  the  sta- 
bility of  the  American  way  of  life. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  Resur- 
rection City,  from  a  lack  of  planning  by 
its  so-called  leaders,  resulted  in  the  ex- 
ploitation of  women  and  children,  the 
outbreak  of  violence,  and  the  complete 
lack  of  control  within  its  confines.  Its 
existence  was  brought  about  through  the 
lack  of  courage  by  high  ranking  Federal 
officials  who  have  not  seen  fit  to  enforce 
law,  and  was  the  result  of  a  policy  of 
appeasement  which  has  been  wreaking 
havoc  in  many  parts  of  the  Nation.  The 
shantytown  which  has  turned  into  a 
quagmire  due  to  the  heavy  spring  rains 
surely  did  not  create  a  feeling  of  confi- 
dence or  a  desire  to  cooperate;  and 
throughout  the  length  of  time  the  shan- 
tytown was  allowed  to  exist  the  leader  of 
the  movement,  Mr.  Abernathy,  was  con- 
spicuous by  his  absence — preferring  to 
reside  in  a  motel. 

I  have  said  many  times  that  I  feel  the 
executive  department  was  completely 
wrong  in  permitting  the  construction  of 
Resuirection  City  on  Government  prop- 
erty, and  I  so  communicated  my  feelings 
to  the  White  House  and  military  and 
civilian  police  officials,  who  assured  me 
that  ample  facilities  were  available  to 
prevent  a  repetition  of  the  rioting  which 


so  badly  damaged  parts  of  the  Nation's 
Capital  in  April  of  this  year. 

However,   there   were  many   sporadic 
outbreaks  of  violence  during  the  tenure 
of  shantytown.  This  violence  became  the 
hallmark    of    the    .so-called    campaian 
against    lioverty.    When    some    violence 
erupted  at  the  time  of  the  camp  break- 
up, local  police  and  National  Guardsmen 
moved    into    action    immediately    and 
brought  the  situation  under  control.  The 
firmness  with  which  the  ijoverty  march- 
ers were  handled  at  that  time  earned 
the  appreciation  of  residents,  and  their 
jjerformance  was  outstanding.  Had  such 
methods  been  employed  during  the  April 
riots,  which  proved  .so  destructive,  the 
lo.ss  of  life  and  of  property  would  have 
been  greatly  reduced.  Apparently.  Gov- 
ernment officials  learned  fiom  experience 
and    moved    to    quell    the    disturbance, 
which  has  cost  the  city  untold  losses  in 
revenue  and  has  held  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal in   tension.   I  am   hopeful  that  the 
Government  officials,  ixith  national  and 
District  officials,  will  continue  to  con- 
trol such  groups  effectively  in  the  future 
and  to  follow  a  policy  of  firmness  which 
had  been  so  sadly  lacking  prior  to  the 
final  fiasco  at  Resurrection  City. 


CRIME    AND    JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
immensely  pleased  to  note  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  has 
rei:»orted  H.R.  12120,  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1968. 

I  hope  that  this  important  measure 
will  receive  speedy  approval  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

During  the  past  several  weeks  our  at- 
tention lias  been  heavily  occupied  by 
various  proposals  to  control  the  sale  and 
u.se  of  firearms.  Emotion  on  this  issue  is, 
as  Senators  know,  running  extremely 
high  on  both  sides.  Some  have  focused 
on  these  measures  as  a  basic  part  of  an 
attack  on  crime,  while  others  go  off  on 
the  opposite  tangent  and  declare  that 
they  will  have  no  effect  at  all. 

The  truth.  I  suspect,  lies  somewhere  in 
between.  I  am  convinced,  however,  that 
the  bill  just  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  little 
fanfare  or  public  attention,  dwarfs  fire- 
arms controls  in  terms  of  having  a  long- 
term  impact  on  the  crime  problems. 

The  hearings  last  September  and  Octo- 
ber by  the  Subcommittee  on  Employ- 
ment. Manpower  and  Poverty,  and  the 
Unifoi-m  Crime  Reports  of  recent  years. 
supply  ample  testimony  to  the  signifi- 
cance of  juvenile  crime.  While  our  sta- 
tistical reports  leave  much  to  be  desired, 
for  example,  we  know  that  crime  among 
young  people  is  growing  more  rapidly 
than  among  any  other  age  group. 

Between  1960  and  1966.  according  to 
the  Uniform  Crime  Reports,  the  number 
of  arrests  of  people  under  18  years  of 
age  increased  by  an  alarming  59  per- 
cent. During  the  same  period  arrests 
among  people  18  years  of  a.^e  and  older 
actually  dropped  by  nearly  l  i^rcent. 

In  every  major  crime  except  one — neg- 
ligent manslaughter — ranging  from  auto 
theft  to  criminal  homicide,  the  percent- 
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SLge  increase  among  juveniles  far  exceed- 
ed that  for  adults. 

A  more  precise  breakdown  shows  that 
between  1960  and  1966  the  late  of  in- 
crease among  people  15  years  of  age 
and  under  was  higher  than  for  all  other 
age  categories,  in  both  serioas  and  less 
serioiis  crimes. 

It  is  extremely  important  to  point  out 
that  these  figures  are  in  absolute  terms, 
and  are  not  based  on  increases  in  popula- 
tion. The  decline  in  all  crimes  by  people 
over  18  years  of  age  between  1960  and 
1966  would,  of  course,  have  been  sub- 
stantially greater  if  the  population  in- 
crease factor  had  been  Included.  Hence, 
where  the  increase  in  the  crime  rate  is 
concerned,  it  is  clear  that  our  first  pri- 
ority should  be  to  retard  the  growth  of 
ofTenses  among  the  young. 

This  conclusion  is  fortified  by  the  rate 
of  recidivism  among  youthful  offenders. 
and  by  the  fact  that  even  many  of  thase 
now  included  in  the  adult  figures  began 
their  criminal  careers  as  juveniles. 

As  part  of  its  1966  study,  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  made  an  analysis 
of  41.733  arrests.  Of  that  number  36,506 
were  repeaters,  or  had  a  prior  arrest  on 
some  charge  Their  age  at  first  arrest 
averaged  22  years. 

As  part  of  its  study  of  careers  in  crime 
the  Bureau  has  also  examined  the  subse- 
quent records  of  some  17.837  offenders 
who  were  released  in  1963.  For  those  un- 
der 20  years  of  age  fully  65  percent  were 
rearrested  within  30  months.  Moreover, 
the  repeaters  tended  to  commit  more 
serious  crimes  than  the  ones  for  which 
they  were  originally  arrested. 

In  my  statement  to  the  subcommittee 
during  its  hearings  on  this  bill.  I  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  the  American  peo- 
ple are  justifiably  concerned  about  crime 
in  this  country  I  pointed  out: 

More  than  2,780.000  serious  crimes  were  re- 
ported to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
ilon  m  1965.  an  Increase  of  5  percent  over  the 
year  before  .n  the  nvimber  of  crimes  per  100.- 
000  population  and  of  6  percent  In  absolute 
terms.  The  cost  in  lost  property  was  over 
S3  billion,  .tnd  the  cost  in  human  agony  was 
Immeasurable. 

We  can  now  update  those  statistics. 
The  grim  total  for  1966  was  3'4  million, 
for  an  11-percent  increase.  The  problem 
Is  clearly  worsening.  The  freedom  of  the 
American  people  is  being  severely  re- 
stricted by  fear,  and  with  ?ood  reason. 
The  risk  of  becoming  a  victim  of  serious 
crime  increased  10  percent  in  1966,  with 
almost  two  victims  per  100  inhabitants. 

I  think  government  at  all  levels  must 
spare  no  efTort  to  overcome  this  tragic 
blight.  The  Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Con- 
trol Act  recently  signed  by  the  President 
contains  provisions  that  can  help,  by 
strengthening  the  ability  of  local  and 
State  police  agencies.  Certainly  the  rate 
of  solution  of  crimes  already  committed 
is  an  important  factor. 

But  the  need  to  broaden  that  attack  is 
obvious.  If  we  can  discourage  potential 
criminals  by  the  example  of  conviction 
rates,  certainly  we  have  much  more  to 
gain  by  preventing  first  offenses  through 
attacks  on  the  causes  of  criminality  and 
criminal  careers.  The  obvious  place  to 
begin  is  with  the  young. 

We  should  know,  for  example,  how  our 
youth  are  affected  by  the  glorification  of 


violence  and  immorality  in  the  form  of 
"entertainment."  and  we  should  heed 
the  report  of  the  Judiciary  Committee's 
Subcommittee  To  Investigate  Juvenile 
Delinquency  on  this  subject  way  back 
in  the  88th  Congress, 

The  statistics  in  that  report  are,  of 
course,  somewhat  obsolete,  but  they  are 
nevertheless  significant.  The  subcommit- 
tee said,  for  example,  that  in  1963.  91  out 
of  every  100  families  owned  at  least 
one  television  set.  In  terms  of  child 
viewers,  this  means  "that  children  under 
12.  on  the  average,  spend  more  time 
watching  television  than  they  do  in 
either  school  or  church.  It  means  that 
each  day  more  than  25  million  children 
12  and  under  look  at  the  television  set." 

The  subcommittee  also  pointed  out 
that  violence  and  other  antisocial  be- 
havior are.  to  an  overwhelming  degree, 
televised  during  time  periods  In  which 
the  children's  audience  is  large. 

On  the  l)asis  of  expert  testimony  and 
research  evidence,  the  following  con- 
clusions were  drawn : 

(a)  Television  programs  which  feature  ex- 
ceMlve  violence  tend  to  reinforce  overly  ag- 
gressive attitudes  and  drives  in  juvenile  view- 
ers where  such  attitudes  and  drives  already 
exist 

(b)  Filmed  violence  has  been  shown  to 
stimulate  aggressive  actions  ,-imong  normal 
viewers  as  well  as  among  the  emotionally 
disturbed.  This  applies  to  adults  as  well  as 
to  children  but  the  effect  Is  most  pronounced 
on  the  latter. .  .  . 

(c)  Children  can  learn  to  perform  agres- 
sJve  acts  by  exposure  to  such  acts  on  tele- 
vision. 

(d)  The  observation  of  violence  and  ag- 
gressive behavior  on  television  Is  more  likely 
to  bring  about  hostile  behavior  in  the  young 
viewer  than  it  Is  to  drain  off"  aggressive  In- 
clinations. 

(e»  Children  are  adversely  affected  by 
Isolated  scenes  or  sequences  of  violence  and 
brutality  and  this  adverse  effect  Is  not  neces- 
sarily washed  away  or  purged  by  a  ■•moral" 
ending  which  "good"  triumphs  over  'evil." 

(f)  Continuous  exposure  of  the  young  to 
programs  containing  violence,  crime  and 
brutality  tends  to  produce  a  cumulative 
effect  which  can  build  up  aggressive  tenden- 
cies and  the  viewers'  acceptance  of  exces- 
sive violence  as  the  "normal"  way  of  life. 

ig»  Filmed  violence  can  serve  as  the  mo- 
tivation for  the  release  of  hostility  and  ag- 
gressive behavior  In  some  Individuals  al- 
ready under  stress  for  other  reasons. 

Mr.  President,  any  evening  before  the 
television  set  can  convince  us  that  these 
conclusions  have  had  little  impact  on 
television  programing.  While  I  am  en- 
couiaged  by  the  recent  announcements 
that  the  major  television  networks  are 
reexamining  their  broadcasts  internally, 
to  purge  excessive  violence,  it  is  clear 
that  our  steady  diet  of  violence  in  sound 
and  motion  in  this  important  medium 
has  not  declined  measurably  since  the 
study  was  made. 

The  motion  picture  industr>-  also  de- 
serves attention,  I  have  endorsed  the 
proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Maine 
I  Mrs.  Smith]  to  establish  a  committee  on 
film  classification,  to  devise  a  reliable 
means  through  which  parents  can  at 
least  have  some  basis  for  determining 
whether  a  given  motion  picture  is  suit- 
able for  viewing  by  impressionable  young 
eyes. 

Congress  can,  I  believe,  devise  work- 
able programs  Ir  this  area,  and  Senate 


Resolution  9  is  one  example.  While  these 
are  being  developed.  I  hope  that  the 
American  people  will  also  exercise  their 
Influence  to  bring  about  appropriate 
changes.  In  this  connection  the  edltor.s 
of  McCalls  magazine  have  just  recently 
supplied  an  excellent  suggestion  that  I 
hope  will  stimulate  widespread  action.  It 
is  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  readers  and 
is  entitled  "What  Women  Can  Do  To 
End  Violence  in  America."  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

These  are  areas  beyond  the  scope  ol 
H.R.  12120  that  I  believe  deserve  action 
There  are  others,  for  no  single  step  can 
solve  a  problem  so  complex  as  that  of 
crime  and  violence  among  young  people 

But  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion and  Control  Act  should  be  at  the 
forefront  of  our  efforts  now.  It  is  ready 
for  Senate  action,  and  we  know  that  u 
can,  in  combination  with  other  youth- 
related  programs,  have  a  measurable 
impact. 

Our  experience  with  operative  Federal 
programs  in  the  field  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency, as  opposed  to  research,  technical 
aid,  and  projects  such  as  vocational 
training  that  affect  it  secondarily,  ha.s 
been  relatively  brief,  dating  back  only  to 
the  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Of- 
fenses Control  Act  of  1961,  Federal  par- 
ticipation has  also  been  quite  modest,  in- 
volving a  total  expenditure  of  only  S47 
million. 

During  that  period  we  have  gained 
valuable  insights  into  the  means  for  pre- 
venting crime  among  young  people.  In 
the  words  of  former  Secretary  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare  John  Gardner 
for  example,  we  learned: 

Our  current  methods  of  dealing  with  de- 
linquency have  been  relatively  ineffectual 
limited  in  content  and  Impact,  and  In  some, 
ways  positively  harmful.  Many  experts  in- 
form us  that  the  process  of  being  adjudicated, 
of  bearing  the  stigma  of  the  delinquent  label 
of  being  dealt'  with  by  the  courts  and  correc- 
tional systems,  are  often  themselves  a  factor 
leading  the  way  to  a  criminal  career. 

We  know  that  the  prevention  oi 
juvenile  crime  can  be  assisted  by  flndinsi 
opportunities  for  youth  to  be  involved  in 
constructive  activities  within  the  com- 
mumty.  and  that  isolation  into  special 
groups  is  likely  to  impede  both  prevention 
and  rehabilitation.  Demonstration  proj- 
ects have  shown  that  the  schools,  busi- 
ness, job-training  systems,  welfare  agen- 
cies, and  parents — as  well  as  juvenile 
court  oflScials — should  be  brought  into 
the  effort. 

This  knowledge,  in  light  of  existing 
conditions,  exposes  corresponding  urgent 
needs  for  implementation — for  new  facil- 
ities, new  training  and  new  techniques. 
Many  programs  should  be  completely 
reconstructed. 

In  1965,  for  example,  some  100.000 
children  were  incarcerated  in  adult 
prisons,  primarily  because  the  sentencing 
judge  had  no  other  alternative.  It  was 
either  Imprisonment  and  exposure  to  the 
kind  of  environment  that  is  almost  de- 
signed to  assure  repetition,  or  release 
without  supervision. 

Attorney  General  Clark  testified  last 
year  that  one-third  of  the  juvenile  courts 
in  the  country  have  no  probation  officer 
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or  even  a  caseworker  available  to  work 
with  youthful  offenders, 

H.R.  12120  as  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  is  a 
wholly  appropriate  and  well-considered 
response  to  this  information. 

It  includes  planning  incentives  for 
States  and  communities,  so  that  the  best 
of  what  we  have  learned  can  be  applied 
on  a  coordinated  basis. 

It  provides  help  in  the  area  of  rehabili- 
tative services  for  the  diagnosis,  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  of  delinquent 
youths  conducted  by  public  agencies  such 
as  courts,  correctional  institutions  and 
law  enforcement  agencies. 

Local  public  and  nonprofit  private 
agencies  would  be  eligible  for  assistance 
in  supplying  prevention  services  for 
youths  in  danger  of  becoming  delinquent. 
Research  and  demonstration  projects 
and  technical  assistance  would  be  con- 
tinued, and  the  bill  would  broaden  train- 
ing; efforts  to  overcome  oppressive  short- 
ases  of  manpower  in  virtually  every  part 
of  the  correctional  system. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  note  that 
the  committee  included  in  the  bill  an 
amendment  that  I  proposed  to  include 
Indian  tribes  specifically  in  the  defini- 
tion of  groups  and  agencies  qualified  for 
a.sslstance. 

The  specific  provisions  of  the  bill  are 
covered  in  depth,  of  course,  in  the  com- 
mittee report,  and  I  hope  the  report  will 
be  read  carefully.  It  is  a  concise  and 
complete  description  of  the  need  for  this 
lesislatlon. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  estimates 
that  juvenile  crime  costs  this  Nation  an 
estimated  S4  billion  annually,  not  in- 
cluding the  veiT  real  deprivation  In  hu- 
man resources  that  is  involved  when  the 
productive  and  positive  abilities  of  thou- 
sands of  young  people  are  turned  in  de- 
structive directions.  This  figure  stands  in 
stark  contrast  to  the  $250  million  in  Fed- 
eral funds,  to  be  spread  over  a  4-year 
period,  that  would  be  authorized  by  H.R. 
12120. 

These  costs  can  be  reduced,  and  in 
doing  so  we  can  contribute  extensively  to 
the  solution  of  the  growth  in  crime  that 
i.s  of  such  great  concern  to  all  of  us, 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  give  Its  over- 
whelming and  early  approval  to  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
i..\  letter  from  the  editors  to  the  readers  of 

McOall's] 
What  Women  Can  Do  To  End  Violence  in 

AMlRlCA 

Many  years  ago  In  London,  a  severe  out- 
break "of  cholera  devastated  the  population. 
An  English  physician  named  John  Snow  had 
a  hunch.  He  looked  up  the  addresses  of  all 
the  cholera  victims  and  found  that  every  one 
of  them  drew  their  drinking  water  from  the 
same  pump  on  Broad  Street.  Dr.  Snow  knew 
little  of  the  nature  ai  the  cholera  organism 
or  how  it  transmitted  the  disease  in  the 
water.  But  he  removed  the  handle  of  the 
Broad  Street  pump.  And  he  stopped  the 
epidemic. 

.American  women  may  not  know  the  pre- 
cise reasons  for  the  contagious  violence  and 
brutality  of  our  tlmeE,  where  it  comes  from, 
what  makes  it  nourish.  But  they  do  know 
some  of  the  sources  from  which  their  children 


are  drinking  in  this  violence,  and  they  know 
they  have  to  turn  It  off  before  the  poison 
gets  beyond  reach. 

American  women  will  turn  it  off  because 
they  are  weary  of  the  bomb-burst,  the  gun- 
shot, the  fisted  hand.  They  have  had  enough 
of  violence  late  and  soon,  and  of  the  people 
and  groups  who  use  it  for  their  own  ends 
They  are  sick  with  the  collective  havoc  of 
the  mindless  crowd,  and  the  individual  sav- 
agery of  those  whose  discontent  has  festered 
into   rash   destruction. 

The  bullet  that  killed  Robert  F  Kennedy 
has  wounded  us  all.  John  F  Kennedy,  Martin 
Luther  King — each  of  these  murders  set  off 
acute  phases  of  our  anxiety.  There  Is  a  per- 
vasive sense  of  fear,  the  feeling  we  are  In  the 
grip  of  terrible  forces  we  cannot  even  name — 
within  the  borders  of  our  country,  within 
the  setting  of  the  entire  world. 

The  sickness  has  been  here  a  long  lime  It 
simmers  and  Hares  in  the  ghettos  where 
people  have  felt  Its  curse  for  years  and  would 
now  pay  It  back  in  kind  It  mows  down  our 
men— and  theirs— In  Vietnam.  It  erupts  on 
the  campuses  of  the  nation,  where  some  of 
our  young  men  and  women  have  turned 
against  their  own  proclaimed  abhorrence  of 
violence  and  have  disfigured  not  Just  their 
universities  but  their  own  lives.  It  stalks  our 
cities,  our  parks  and  subways,  and  destroys 
the  green  and  gentle  calm  of  the  countryside. 
It  rams  Its  way  Into  our  homes,  on  the  tele- 
vision screen  that  brings  instant  brutality 
and  savagery,  instructing  children  In  the  ease 
and  casualness  with  which  lite  can  be  humil- 
iated, tormented,  twisted  The  need  :o  re- 
spect the  fragility  and  preclousness  of  life 
Is  blotted  out  by  the  thousands  of  good-man- 
bad-man  deaths  that  make  up  the  daily  tele- 
vision-tube feeding  of  children 

It  weakens  those  precious  arts  of  gentle- 
ness, of  compa.ssion.  of  moderation,  of  love 
that  women  alone  can  give  to  their  families 
and  the  world. 

McCall's  believes  that  the  violence  in  our 
land  is  not  a  shameful  national  flaw  of  char- 
acter that  must  be  regarded  as  inevitable 

Violence  Is  not  the  accidental  product  of  a 
few  crazed  assassins  that  can  be  cured  by 
adding  some  Secret  Service  men.  Nor  is  it 
simply  a  lapse  In  what  Is  known  as  "law  and 
order"  that  can  be  corrected  just  by  a  mas- 
sive crackdown  on  youth  or  restless  minor- 
ities. 

The  attack  on  violence  must  be  basic.  It 
must  be  knowledgeable.  It  must  be  thorough 
McCall's  makes  no  rigid  distinction  be- 
tween the  breakdown  of  law  and  order  In  the 
nation  and  the  breakdown  of  law  and  order 
in  the  world  Violence  is  airborne.  Violence 
among  nations  cannot  be  separated  from  the 
violence  within  nations. 

In  a  very  real  sense.  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
paid  with  his  life  for  the  failure  of  the  worlds 
nations  to  develop  an  effective  mechanism  ol 
world  law.  If  the  United  Nations  had  been 
given  the  workable  authority  to  resolve  the 
crisis  in  the  Middle  East,  Robert  Kennedy 
might  be  alive  today.  The  Middle  East  is  not 
the  only  area  in  the  world  on  which  an  Amer- 
ican President  or  a  Presidential  aspirant  must 
take  a  position.  Nor  Is  the  Middle  East  the 
only  area  In  which  passions  are  attached  to 
triggers. 

American  women  can  see  to  it  that  the 
first  order  of  business  for  American  policy 
makers  Is  to  move  mightily  Inside  the  United 
Nations  in  the  effort  to  equip  it  with  the 
responsible  authority  to  substitute  law  for 
force  in  the  affairs  of  nations. 

Attacking  the  basic  causes  of  violence  in 
the  world  Is  inseparable  from  the  need  to 
eradicate  it  at  home.  Here,  within  the  United 
States,  there  is  much  that  women  can  do 
if  only  they  are  willing  to  use  the  power 
that  Is  clearly  theirs. 

Approximately  fifteen  million  women  read 
McCall's  magazine.  We  believe  that  these 
women,  by  acting  together  and  acting 
promptly,  can  play  a  pivotal  role  in  combat- 
ing violence  where  it  occurs. 


Here  Is  a  five-point  program  that  can  make 
a  difference  If  enough  women  get  behind  it: 
(1)  Guns:  The  present  gun-control  legis- 
lation, existing  or  proposed,  must  be  dras- 
tically strengthened.  Millions  of  letters  to 
Representatives  could  do  It.  Sit  down  today 
and  write  informed  letters  to  your  Con- 
gressmen and  two  Senators.  Tell  them  It 
makes  no  sense  to  have  a  gun  readily  avail- 
able, as  Robert  Kennedy  pointed  out,  to  every 
child,  every  insane  person,  every  criminal 
who  wants  one. 

(2 1  Television  and  Movies:  Wojuen  can 
stop  the  outpouring  of  violence  and  sordld- 
iiess  on  our  television  screens  and  in  the 
motion-picture  theaters.  Supposedly,  televi- 
sion and  the  movie  industry  give  the  public 
what  it  wants;  i.e..  sexual  brutality,  deprav- 
ity, .sadism,  and  everything  else  that  con- 
tributes t<>  human  desensltizatlon  and  vio- 
lence. If  this  is  the  case.  American  women 
should  be  loud  and  clear  in  letting  televi- 
sion and  movie  executives  know  that  such 
bilge  is  most  certainly  not  what  they  want. 
Hold  their  top  men  responsible.  Write  to 
Julian  Goodman,  president  of  NBC.  30  Rocke- 
feller Plaza;  Prank  Stanton,  president  of 
CBS.  51  52nd  Street;  and  Leonard  Goldenson. 
president  of  ABC.  1330  Avenue  of  the  Amer- 
icas, all  in  New  York  City.  Let  them  feel  the 
weight  of  millions  of  letters.  There  Is  a  direct 
connection  between  the  decisions  these  men 
make  and  the  violence  in  the  l.md.  Hold 
them  to  account.  Have  you  seen  a  picture 
lately  that  sickens  you.  pain.s  you.  makes 
you  fear  for  your  children?  You  can  write  to 
Jack  Valenti.  at  the  Motion  Picture  As.socla- 
tion  of  America.  522  Fifth  Avenue,  m  New 
York,  and  tell  him  so. 

(3 1  Toys:  Mothers  and  grandmothers  of 
this  country  can  wage  a  determined  boycott 
against  toys  that  fo.ster  and  glorify  killing. 
No  letters  or  telegrams  are  necessary.  Just 
don't  buy  them,  and  tell  the  man  in  the  toy 
store  why  you  won't. 

i4)  Books  and  magazines:  This  includes 
McCall's.  If  we  or  our  colleagues  have  done 
something  that  you  feel  adds  to  the  spread 
of  violence,  let  us  know.  We  can  testify  to 
the  power  of  strong,  reasoned  letters.  Keep  us 
to  the  mark. 

(5)  World  Law:  As  we  said  earlier,  w mien 
must  be  heard  on  the  most  urgent  question 
of  otir  time — world  law  in  time  to  prevent 
war.  The  long,  dismal  negotiations  in  Paris 
over  Vietnam  would  seem  to  dramatize  the 
need  for  a  third  party  at  the  peace  table. 
The  United  States  cannot  indefinitely  act 
as  world  policemen  If  we  are  to  prevent 
future  Vietnams.  we  will  have  to  do  it 
through  a  strengthened  UN. 

There  is  no  point  in  trying  to  restore 
sanity  and  balance  to  life  In  America  if  the 
human  race  is  going  to  be  incinerated  In  a 
flash  of  nuclear  violence.  Both  President 
Dwipht  D.  Elsenhower  and  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  called  lor  world  law  inside  the 
United  Nations  but  did  not  receive  the  kind 
of  respon.se  from  the  American  people  that 
would  have  enabled  them  to  pre.ss  forward 
in  that  direction. 

This  is  an  election  year.  Your  letters  to 
the  Presidential  candidates  on  all  these  ques- 
tions couldn't  be  sent  at  a  more  opportune 
time.  And  don't  forget  that  your  ultimate 
power  Is  the  ballot  box. 

The  women  of  this  country  have  heard 
enough  about  black  power,  white  power,  stu- 
dent power,  senior-citizen  power  The  great- 
est power  of  all  for  good  is  theirs — woman 
power.  No  force  on  earth  can  stand  against 

it. 

— The  EorroRS. 


PRESIDENT   JOHNSONS   LONGTIME 
EFFORTS  FOR  PEACE 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  more 
than  4  years  ago.  President  Johnson 
urged  the  Soviet  Union  to  join  with  the 
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United  States  in  mutual  efforts  to  slow 
down  the  arms  race.  He  made  a  similar 
plea  in  his  state  of  the  Union  address  in 
1967.  At  about  that  same  time,  he  wrote 
a  letter  to  Soviet  Premier  Kosygin  pro- 
posing bilateral  taltcs  aimed  at  halting 
the  escalating  race  in  strategic  weapons. 

Today's  newspapers  carry  the  encour- 
aging news  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  fi- 
nally decided  to  enter  into  talks  with  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  limiting 
the  missile  race  between  the  two  nations. 

We  must  evaluate  the  Soviet  response 
thoughtfully  and  comprehensively,  but 
we  must  not  let  pessimism  cast  a  cloud  of 
hopelessness  over  the  prospect  that  at 
long  last  the  two  great  powers  may  be 
able  to  work  together  toward  mutual  re- 
ductions in  strategic  weapons. 

The  goal  of  disarmament  is  too  im- 
portant to  the  world  to  be  cynically  cast 
aside  by  suspicions  on  either  side.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  persisted  in  his  endeavors 
for  peace.  A  response  has  finally  come 
forth  Now  It  is  up  to  all  of  us  to  encour- 
age the  continuation  of  the  modest  first 
steps.  Let  us  emulate  the  President's  pa- 
tience for  peace. 


FEDERAL  HOUSING  ADMINISTRA- 
TION CONFRONTED  WITH  STAG- 
GERING  LOSS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  Tampa  Tribune  of  June 
11.  1968.  contains  an  editorial  calling  at- 
tention to  the  staggering  loss  confront- 
ing the  Federal  Housing  Administration 
as  a  result  of  the  carelessness  exercised 
in  approving  guarantees  on  mortgages  on 
multifanuly  projects  in  the  Tampa  area. 

The  editorial  refers  to  the  specific 
project  of  Mandalay  Shores.  Clearwater 
Beach.  Fla  ,  upon  which  the  FHA  insured 
a  $7,170,900  mortgage,  and  which  was 
built  by  the  Dworman  brothers  of  New 
York — Alvin.  Lester,  and  Daryl. 

Mandalay  Shores  is  but  one  of  19  mul- 
tifamily  projects  financed  by  the  FHA 
in  that  area  during  recent  years,  all  of 
which  became  failures. 

On  previous  occasions  I  have  criticized 
the  loose  manner  in  which  the  FHA  was 
guaranteeing  mortgages  on  these  various 
projects. 

What  is  even  more  ironic  is  that  one  of 
the  promoters  of  this  most  recent  failure. 
Mr.  Lester  Dworman.  has  just  been  ap- 
pointed as  an  administrative  adviser  to 
the  U.S.  State  Department.  The  State 
Department  has  been  quoted  as  saying 
that  Mr.  Dworman  as  an  expert  in  the 
building  business  .vill  be  called  upon  for 
advice  in  connection  with  the  Depart- 
ments foreign  buildings  operations. 

Apparently  anyone  who  fails  in  private 
business  is  ruled  a  success  under  the 
Great  Society,  and  if  his  failure  is  on  a 
Government  loan,  then  in  the  minds  of 
the  Johnson  administration  such  failure 
qualifies  the  man  for  a  Federal  appoint- 
ment, where  he  can  handle  the  taxpay- 
ers" money. 

Is  there  any  wonder  that  our  Govern- 
ment keeps  getting  deeper  and  deeper  in 
debt? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Tampa  Tribune  editorial  In  the  Tampa 
Tribune  and  an  article  written  by  Mr. 
Sam  Mase.  published  in  the  same  news- 


paper on  June   10,   be  printed  In   the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 

in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Tampa   iFla.)    Tribune.  June  11 
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Only  the  Public  Loses 

The  Mandalay  Shores  Apartment  building 
overlooking  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  at  Clearwater 
Beach  Is  a  sight  to  admire.  But  Its  splendoi 
cannot  cover  up  the  fact  that  It  represents 
a  colossal  example  of  secrecy  and  misman- 
agement In  government. 

The  history  of  this  387-unlt  luxury  apart- 
ment building  Is  a  good  example  of  why  peo- 
ple raise  questions  about  the  way  their  gov- 
errunent  handles  public  funds. 

The  story  of  Mandalay  Shores  Is  only  half 
told  It  took  an  investigation  by  Tribune  re- 
porter Sam  Mase  to  assemble  the  facts  which 
are  known. 

On  April  3.  1961  the  Dworman  brothers  of 
New  York— AlvIn,  Lester  J.  and  Darryl — oper- 
ating a  corporation  known  as  Manadaly 
Shores  Inc..  obUilned  a  bank  loan  for  $7,170.- 
900  It  was  insured  by  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration.  It  was  not  the  Dwormans 
tirst  FHA-lnsured  venture.  By  1964  they  had 
constrvicted  $250  million  worth  of  apartment 
buildings  in  the  United  States. 

The  Dworman  brothers  also  owned  the 
construction  hrm  which  built  Mandala> 
Shores  The  FHA  has  refused  to  disclose  con- 
struction costs.  Several  sub-contractors  who 
sued  the  prime  contractor.  Dworman  Con- 
struction, estimated  the  construction  costs 
to  be  $5,975,895 

Business  did  not  flourish  at  Mandalay 
Shores  after  it  opened  early  in  1963  and  ap- 
parently only  $8,964  ever  was  paid  on  the 
.i7. 170.900  loan.  The  mortgage  was  assumed 
bv  FHA  Feb  21.  1964;  then  it  made  good  the 
insured  bank  loan.  On  June  21.  1965  FHA 
assumed  ownership  and  operation  of  the 
project. 

By  then  the  total  indebtedness  had  reached 
«8.oi  1.496.  including  $522,293  In  unpaid  in- 
terest. 

Since  the  FHA  began  operating  the  apart- 
ment building,  rentals  have  totaled  $1,289.- 
876.  But  this  amount  has  not  been  sufficient 
to  pay  operational  costs,  taxes  amounting  to 
$751,698  and  replacement  of  sub-standard 
construction  work  costing  $200,000. 

The  Tribune's  investigation  turned  up  an- 
other interesting  example  of  ;;overnmental 
laxity.  By  Federal  Court  order  the  Dworman 
brothers  were  told  to  return  $30,963  in  ad- 
vance rental  payments  made  by  Mandalay 
tenants.  The  Dwormans  ignored  the  court 
order  and  there  Is  nothing  to  show  that  the 
U.S.  District  Attorney  ever  made  any  attempt 
to  collect   the  money. 

It  Is  little  wonder  that  the  government  re- 
fuses to  make  public  the  story  of  Mandalay 
Shores.  It  is  the  publics  business,  but  the 
FH.A  uses  the  excuse  that  information  in  its 
files  about  Mandalay  Shores  is  confidential. 

Confidential  for  whom'  The  Dworman 
brothers?  The  New  York  bank  which  made 
the  loan?  FHA  officials  who  might  be  em- 
barrassed by  full  disclosure? 

Mandalay  Shores  is  one  of  19  apartment 
buildings  financed  by  FHA  loans  since  the 
1950s  which  became  failures  in  the  21- 
county  area  supervised  by  the  Tampa  FHA 
Dfflce.  The  FHA  has  managed  to  sell  to 
private  interests  all  but  eight 

.As  far  back  as  1965  Delaware  Sen.  John 
J.  Williams,  the  persistent  pursuer  of  wrongs 
in  government,  attacked  the  questionable 
handling  of  loans  for  big  apartment  build- 
ings. He  specifically  listed  Mandalay  Shores 
among  others  at  the  time. 

What  Williams  said  then  is  even  more 
appropriate  today : 

The  wholesale  manner  In  which  these 
muItl-mllllon  dollar  projects  have  been  ap- 
proved in  the  past  few  years  and  the  whole- 


sale manner  in  which  they  are  going  broke, 
oft-times  before  they  are  completed,  repre- 
sents enormous  and  unnecessary  cost  to  the 
taxpayer. 

"The  government  takes  100  per  cent  of  the 
risk  and  the  sponsors  can  sit  back  with  lOO 
percent  of  all  the  profit,  resulting  In  everv- 
one  having  a  held  day  at  the  taxpayers  e.x- 
pense." 

Neither  Senator  Williams'  warning  nor  tlie 
entire  Mandalay  Shores  afTalr  has  caused  the 
FHA  to  change  Its  policies  in  guaranteein,; 
big  apartment  house  loans. 

If  a  project  promoter  can  borrow  an  ex- 
cesstve  amount  for  construction,  then  do  t!ie 
Job  himself  at  a  substantially  cheaper  price 
he  pockets  a  handsome  profit.  He  loses  noth- 
ing, then,  if  the  FHA  takes  over  the  property 
To  avoid  this  sort  of  risk  to  the  government 
it  would  seem  essential  to  require  the  bor 
rower  to  obtain  competitive  bids  from  ;:i- 
dependent  contractors.  But  the  FHA  ■.■.■_>- 
parently  doesn't  do  this. 

If  the  FHA  persists  In  refusing  to  tell  liie 
full  story  of  its  operations,  then  perhaps  ,i 
Congre.ssional  investigation  committee  outUt 
to  determine  how  the  taxpayer  turned  cm 
to  be  a  loser  on  Mandalay  Shores. 


salary  or  annuity— from  the  government  for 
any  work  he  does  for  the  government,  and 
will  pay  his  own  expenses,  including  travel, 
hotel  and  meals. 


I  Prom  the  Tampa  (Fla.»  Tribune,  June  10 
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One    of    Three     Mandalay     Builders — De- 
faulter  ON   $7   MnxioN   FHA   Loan   Gets 
U.S.  Post 

(By  Sam  Masei 

One  of  three  brothers  who  obtained  a  s-7- 
mllllon  FHA-lnsured  loan  to  build  Mandru.r. 
Shores  Apartments  on  Clearwater  Bear!. 
then  defaulted  on  their  mortgage  and  Inte.--- 
esi  payments,  has  been  named  an  admini;- 
trative  adviser  to  the  U.S.  State  Department 

He  is  Lester  Dworman.  president  of  Dwor- 
man Building  Corp.,  New  York  City. 

A  spokesman  for  the  State  Departmer.; 
said  Dworman  is  considered  an  expert  in  tlir 
building  business,  and  will  be  called  on  lor 
advice  when  there  is  a  need  for  private  ex- 
pertise in  connection  with  the  departmenf.i 
foreign  buildings  operations. 

These  operations  cover  U.S.  embassies.  ;in.- 
bassadorlal  residences  and  housing  for  em- 
bassy employes  throughout  tlie  world. 

The  embassies  must  be  refurbished  or  re- 
modeled from  lime  to  time,  and  occasionaUv 
the  department  builds  a  new  embassy  or  resi- 
dence. Dworman  would  provide  advice  in  tin? 
area. 

Dworman  and  his  two  brother's,  Alvin 
and  Daryl.  formed  Dworman  Associates  in 
1958  for  the  purpose  of  coordinating  thc;r 
widespread  construction  and  realty  interesth. 

As  associates,  the  brothers  form  subsidi- 
ary corfKjrations  to  construct  specific  proj- 
ects, such  as  Mandalay  Shores.  Then  they 
employ  their  own  construction  firm  to  per- 
form the  work. 

Indebtedness  against  Mandalay  when  r 
was  foreclosed  exceeded  $8-milllon.  More 
than  $500,000  of  that  amount  was  interest 
which  the  Dwormans  had  not  paid.  One  item 
of  indebtedness  was  listed  as  more  than 
$250,000  advanced  for  taxes  and  insurance. 

FHA  officials  in  Washington  flatly  refuse  1 1 
permit  inspection  of  records  showing  in  de- 
tail how  the  S7  million  loaned  for  Mandalay 
was  spent,  as  well  as  other  records  relating 
to  the  financial  collapse  and  present  finan- 
cial condition  of  Mandalay. 

There  have  been  reports  that  certa.n 
phases  of  construction  on  Mandalay  did  not 
meet  specifications,  and  that  it  was  not  en- 
tirely completed  when  accepted  as  belne  ^J 
by  'he  FHA.  which  now  owns  and  operaics 
it.  One  large  room  is  still  not  completed. 

The  State  Department  spokesman  said  he 
did  not  know  how  Dworman  came  to  be  rec- 
ommended for  his  appointment. 

He  explained  that  advisers,  such  as  Dwor- 
man, serve  as  unpaid  consultants.  Each  ad- 
viser, he  said,  must  sign  a  statement  to  the 
effect  he  will  not  accept  any  compensation— 


AMERICAN  DEMOCRACY  NEEDS 
PARTICIPATION  BY  YOUNG  PEO- 
PLE 

Mr.  MONDALE.  President  Johnson's 
proposal  to  amend  the  Constitution  to 
permit  our  young  people  to  vote  deserves 
the  support  and  backing  of  all  Members 
of  Congress,  as  well  as  citizens  through- 
out the  land. 

For  too  long,  we  have  demanded  that 
young  people  meet  obligations  of  citizen- 
ship, while  denying  them  participation 
in  electing  their  public  officials. 

Young  people  today  are  better  edu- 
cated, more  experienced,  and  more  mo- 
tivated to  participate  in  the  democratic 
process  than  any  generation  of  young 
people  that  preceded  them.  We  need  to 
make  use  of  the  enthusiasm  of  youth,  not 
discourage  it.  We  need  to  invite  our 
young  people  into  the  machinery  of  de- 
mocracy, not  keep  them  out.  We  need  to 
harness  their  energy  and  their  determi- 
nation to  make  a  better  world,  not  dis- 
courage it. 

There  is  widespread,  bipartisan  sup- 
port for  this  concept.  Now  we  must  put  it 
into  effect  by  giving  18-year-olds  the  con- 
stitutional right  to  join  in  the  most  basic 
right  of  a  democratic  system — the  right 
to  vote  for  public  officials. 


gun  owners,  except  in  cases  of  individuals 
such  as  convicted  felons  who  are  legally 
prohibited  from  possessing  a  firearm. 

In  my  opinion,  it  should  be  the  aim 
of  Congress,  in  enacting  responsible  gun- 
control  legislation,  to  avoid  imposing  any 
kind  of  tax  for  licensing  and  registra- 
tion. Additionally,  we  should  encourage 
the  States  to  enact  their  own  legislation, 
because  in  the  long  run,  I  think  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  State  firearms 
regulation  would  be  far  more  effective 
than  Federal  regulation. 

In  any  case,  regulation  is  the  key  word, 
not  confiscation.  Law-abiding  Americans 
have  a  right  to  possess  arms,  and  that 
right  must  be  guarded.  None  of  the  gun 
control  bills  recently  introduced  in  the 
Senate  would  result  in  any  confiscation 
whatsoever.     

WE  MUST  OPPOSE  ESCALATION  AND 
SEEK  PEACE  IN  VIETNAM 


PUTTING  THE  GUN  PROBLEM  IN 
PERSPECTIVE 


Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr,  President,  in  his 
message,  "The  People's  Right  to  Protec- 
tion," President  Johnson  described  the 
tragedy   of   uncontrolled    guns   on   two 
levels.  First,  he  told  how  a  71-year-old 
lias  station  attendant  was  shot  to  death 
during  an  armed  robbery.  He  spoke  of  a 
3-year-old  boy  shot  through  the  head  by 
;i  mental  patient.  He  reported  on  three 
people  injured  and  one  killed  when  a 
band  of  teenagers  fired  shotgun  blasts 
into  a  group.  Tiiese  are  tragedies  com- 
prehensible in  individual,  human  terms. 
On  the  national  level,  he  cited  statis- 
tics from  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation which  paint  a  grim  picture  indeed. 
America  the  beautiful.  America  the  civ- 
ilized.  America   the   enlightened   has   a 
dismal  lecord  arising  from  the  uncon- 
trolled use  of  g-ans.  Last  year  7,700  people 
were   killed    in   this  country   by    guns. 
There  were  55.000  assaults  with  guns. 
More  than  71,000  robberies  were  com- 
mitted with  guns.  How  long  are  we  going 
Lo  stand  idle  in  the  face  of  this  national 
l>icture  of  violence? 

President  Johnson  is  not  going  to  ig- 
nore the  .situation,  and  I  am  not  going 
to  ignore  it  either.  He  has  proposed  two 
major  steps  to  put  the  capstone  on  recent 
efforts  in  Congress  to  control  guns.  He 
recommends  that  all  guns  be  registered 
and  that  owners  of  guns  be  licensed. 
These  proposals  are  eminently  reason- 
able and  can  be  eminently  effective. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  should  be 
stressed  that  the  gun-control  measure 
proposed  by  the  President  allows  no  dis- 
cretion whatsoever  in  the  licensing  of 
CXIV 1227— Part  15 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
warhawks  are  unfortunately  urging  re- 
newal of  bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  In 
fact,  those  militarist  extremists  consti- 
tuting the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Stnff  are  vo- 
ciferously denouncing  the  halt  in  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam  and  urging  all-out 
bombing  without  restrictions.  Gen.  Earle 
Wheeler  recently  sounded  off  publicly  on 
giving  his  ideas  of  proper  foreign  policy 
of  our  country  in  connection  with  our 
involvement  in  Vietnam.  He  and  other 
generals  should  stick  entirely  with  mili- 
tary  matters.   They   have   no   business 
sounding  off  on  foreign  policy  matters. 
This  is  an  invasion  of  the  power  and 
prerogative    of    the    President    of    the 
United  States  and  his  Secretary  of  State, 
and  of  Members  of  the  Congress.  They 
would  do  well  to  keep  in  mind  the  admo- 
nition of  Georges  Clemenceau,  the  great 
Premier  of  France  during  World  War  I. 
He  stated  "War  is  too  serious  a  matter 
to  be  entrusted  to  generals." 

General  Wheeler  and  Gen.  Maxwell 
Taylor,  who  still  seems  to  have  great 
influence  over  our  President,  although 
I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  figure  why 
as  he  has  been  proven  wrong  so  many, 
many  times,   urge  all-out  bombing   of 
Haiphong,  its  harbor  and  its  docks  and 
even  bombing  of  Hanoi  and  other  areas 
of  North  Vietnam  within  seconds  flying 
time  of  the  southerly  border  of  Com- 
munist China.  They  are  even  advocating 
bombing  the  dikes  of  the  Red  River.  The 
destruction  that  would  be  wrought  in 
such  an  operation  is  almost  too  terrible 
to  contemplate.  Were  the  views  of  the 
generals  to  prevail  and  inhumane  and 
terrorist   bombing   of   the   Red   River's 
dikes  to  commence,  it  would  mean  the 
destruction  of  crops,  hamlets,  villages. 
and  the  killing  and  wounding  of  men, 
women,    and    children    and    of    water 
buffalo  and  domestic  animals  in  an  area 
probably  as  huge  as  150  square  miles  of 
land  in  North  Vietnam. 

We  have  throughout  1967  and  so  far 
this  year  continued  to  destroy  a  greater 
part  of  South  Vietnam.  They  say  it  is 
necessary  to  destroy  these  villages  to 
save  them,  to  quote  some  extraordinary 
expressions  of  U.S.  Army  officers.  Cholon, 
the  closely  built-up  slum  area  of  Saigon, 
housing  nearly  2  million  people,  most  of 
them  Chinese,  is  being  destroyed  by  our 


bombing,  some  of  which  is  claimed  to  be 
accidental  and  some  of  which— whatever 
the  claim  may  be— is  definitely  not.  This 
bombing  of  business  blocks  and  homes  in 
Cholon  has  not  been  due  to  malfunction 
of  shells  fired  from  our  helicopters,  but 
has  resulted  in  .some  instances,  it  is 
claimed,  from  the  demands  of  certain 
South  Vietnamese  military  leaders  and 
politicians  incensed  becausj  the  Chinese 
refused  to  pay  tribute  in  money  de- 
manded of  tliem  to  spare  their  property. 
So.  we  destroyed  blocks  of  closely 
built-up  tenements  and  business  places 
killing  and  injuring  civilians— including 
women  and  children— claiming  we  were 
bombing  and  shelling  VC  snipers. 

Now,  our  generals,  who  are  members 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  are  planning 
as  the  next  step,  if  all  else  fails,  a  land 
invasion  of  North  Vietnam,  commencing 
near  Haiphong  and  sweeping  toward  Ha- 
noi to  the  Chinese  border.  I  hope  and 
believe  our  President  will  not  order  this. 
Should  President  Johnson  give  in  to  the 
power  of  the  military-industrial  complex 
in  these  further  demands,  the  tyranny 
and  aggression  of  the  French  in  seeking 
to  restore  their  lush  Indochinese  em- 
pire will  be  regarded  in  future  history  as 
very  minor  compared  to  the  destruction 
we  have  wrought. 

Gen.  Creighton  Abrams,  now  the  com- 
mander of  U.S.  forces  in  Vietnam,  is 
manifesting    intelligent   leadership   and 
operation  of  our  forces  than  has  been  our 
situation  during  the  past  2  years  under 
his   predecessor.   Secretai-y   of    Defense 
McNamara,  during  the  time  he  occupied 
that  Cabinet  position,  frequently  com- 
plained that  General  Westmoreland  was 
not  making  the  best  use  of  the  500,000 
fighting  men  we  had  in  South  Vietnam 
and  that  only  a  small  number,  approxi- 
mately  85,000,   were   in   actual  combat 
while  hundreds  of  thousands  were  doing 
clerical  and  logistical  work,  so-called,  in 
Saigon.  Danang,  Camrahn  Bay  and  other 
bases.  Under  the  new  leadership  in  South 
Vietnam.  Khesanh  has  been  abandoned 
as  a  forward  defensive  base.  Six  thou- 
sand marines,  v.hose  entire  training  and 
tradition  is  that  of  fighting  men  to  be 
in  the  van  leading  amphibious  landings 
and  making  the  best  use  of  their  training 
and  high  mobility  in  offensive  actions, 
were  tied  down  for  months  repelling  as- 
saults made  upon  that  defense  po.st  but 
never    leaving   the   protection  of   their 
bunkers  and  artillery  to  engage  in  wide 
ranging  offensive  action  for  which  they 
were    trained.    Many    were    killed    and 
wounded  while  on  the  defensive  in  what 
was  primarily  an  artillery  battle.  From 
late  last  vear  until  early  this  June,  un- 
fortunately, they  sustained  huge  lo.sses 
particularly  from  last  December  to  Feb- 
ruary 1.  Now  the  survivors  are  in  the 
field   in   South   Vietnam    to    fight    and 
maneuver  in  a  manner  for  which  they 
were  trained.  We  have  reason  to  expect 
to  read  of  amphibious  landings  in  the 
Mekong  Delta  and  elsewhere  in  South 
Vietnam  spearheaded   by   our   fighting 
marines. 

The  abandonment  of  the  Khesanh  out- 
post in  the  jungles  of  the  northwesterly 
area  of  South  Vietnam  near  the  demili- 
tarized zone  and  Laotian  border  is  con- 
firmation of  the  fact  that  General  West- 
moreland's   strategy    of    placmg    5,500 
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marines  to  remain  on  the  defensive  de- 
fending this  outpost  of  no  strategic  value 
and  vulnerable  to  attack  from  three  sides 
has  been  reversed.  Fortunately,  under 
new  military  leadership  the  mistake 
made  late  last  year  and  continuing  into 
the  early  months  of  this  year  has  been 
rejected.  Even  persons  with  no  military 
training  or  war  experience  whatever 
wonder  for  what  possible  reason  was  it 
that  General  Westmoreland  and  our 
leaders  in  South  Vietnam  caused  these 
valiant  marines  to  fight  so  stubbornly  in 
holding  this  jungle  outpost  which  cost 
so  many  priceless  lives  of  marines  and 
the  destruction  of  airplanes  and  heli- 
copters who  flew  in  and  out  with  equip- 
ment, supplies,  and  food.  It  was  inex- 
plicable throughout  all  those  months 
why  this  solitary  exposed  outpost  was 
held  by  marines  who  were  dug  in  on  the 
defensive  and  not  permitted  to  be  rein- 
forced or  to  have  the  numbers  to  enable 
them  to  make  ofTensive  sweeps  to  clear 
the  countryside  of  the  VC. 

It  was  well  known  or  should  have  been 
well  kjiown  to  General  Westmoreland 
and  the.  marine  generals  that  this  out- 
post could  not  and  did  not  prevent  infil- 
tration of  soldiers  and  supplies  from 
North  Vietnam  through  the  demilitarized 
zone  into  Laos  and  then  South  Vietnam. 
The  Khesanh  outpost  never  provided 
the  North  Vietnamese  any  access  to  areas 
in  South  Vietnam  to  which  they  wished 
to  move  their  forces.  Now.  reasons  given 
by  the  military  leadership  for  abandon- 
ing this  outpost  are  deceptive,  probably 
untruthful  and  certainly  specious.  Gen- 
erals and  air  force  commanders  deserve 
strong  criticism  for  committing  the  lives 
of  our  fine  marines  to  defend  a  jungle 
outpost  which,  after  deliberation  and 
second  thought,  they  now  conclude 
should  never  have  been  defended  in  the 
first  instance. 


THE   PRESIDENT'S   LEADERSHIP   IN 
DISARMAMENT 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  in 
historic  ceremonies  today  at  the  White 
House,  the  United  States  joined  with 
more  than  60  other  nations  to  sign  the 
Nuclear  Nonprollferation  Treaty. 

On  this  occasion.  President  Johnson 
announced  that  agreement  has  been 
reached  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  to  soon  begin  discus- 
sions on  limiting  and  reducing  both  of- 
fensive and  defensive  nuclear  weapons 
missile  systems. 

Thus,  the  patience  and  persistence  of 
the  President  has  finally  met  with  a  pos- 
itive response  from  the  other  side.  The 
record  will  show  that  the  President  re- 
fused to  follow  those  who  preach  that  no 
agreement  can  ever  be  reached  with  the 
Communists. 

I  think  we  would  all  agree  that  the 
American  people  will  owe  President 
Johnson  a  large  debt  of  gratitude  if  these 
discussions  with  the  Soviets  lead  to  a 
reduction  of  these  dangerous  and  costly 
missile  systems. 

We  all  hope  that  new  accords  and 
agreements  will  be  forthcoming  that  will 
ease  world  tensions  and  greatly  reduce 
the  threat  of  nuclear  war  for  all  man- 
kind. 


THE  NUCLEAR  NONPROLIFERATION 
TREATY 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  in  the  his- 
tory of  international  relations  since  the 
Second  World  War.  we  have  experienced 
few  occasions  as  au.spiclous  or  hopeful 
as  this  day.  marked  by  the  signing  of 
the  Nuclear  Nonprollferation  Treaty.  In- 
deed it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a 
1,'reater  contribution  to  the  security  and 
well-being  of  our  country — and  of  the 
whole  world — than  progress  in  arms 
control  and  disarmament.  President 
Johnson  has  the  thanks  of  all  of  us  for 
his  leadership  in  this  vital  fleld. 

Paced  with  the  enormous  destructive 
potential  which  nuclear  weapons  have 
brought  to  the  world  scene,  the  United 
States,  as  we  all  know,  has  long  sought 
to  carry  out  a  dual  process  of  nuclear 
arms  control.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have 
endeavored  to  halt  the  geographic  spread 
of  these  weapons  to  additional  countries. 
And  on  the  other,  we  have  sought  to 
place  restraints  on  the  arms  race  among 
the  existing  nuclear-weapon  powers.  The 
signing  of  the  nonprollferation  treaty 
marks  the  most  important  step  yet  in 
dealing  with  the  first  aspect  of  this 
process.  And  as  the  President  antici- 
pated, it  appears  that  this  treaty  also 
has  served  to  encourage  our  endeavors 
in  dealing  with  the  second  aspect — the 
nuclear  arms  race. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  will  soon  begin  talks  aimed  at 
finding  ways  to  limit,  and  subsequently 
reduce,  their  strategic  offensive  and  de- 
fensive nuclear  forces.  If  these  efforts  are 
successful,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect 
that  the  essential  security  interests  of 
both  sides  will  be  enhanced,  and  at  the 
same  time  that  we  will  be  spared  a  sense- 
less waste  of  much-needed  resources. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  commend  our 
negotiators,  begiiming  with  Ambassador 
William  C.  Poster,  Director  of  our  Anns 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  for 
the  work  they  have  accomplished  under 
President  Johnson's  direction:  and  espe- 
cially in  the  light  of  these  encouraging 
new  developments.  I  urge  them  to  pursue 
the  arms  control  negotiations  with  all  the 
energy  at  their  command. 


HOW    LONG    MUST    WE    WAIT    FOR 
HUMAN  RIGHTS? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  always  been  in  the  forefront  in  pro- 
moting freedom  for  the  individual  and 
human  rights  for  all  groups.  It  has  been 
axiomatic  in  this  country  that  members 
of  a  minority  are  entitled  to  all  the 
privileKes  and  immunities  enjoyed  by  the 
majority.  These  principles  have  been  part 
of  our  fabric  ever  since  our  Founding 
Fathers  settled  this  land  more  than  three 
centuries  ago. 

In  light  of  this.  Mr.  President,  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  understand  why  the  Senate  has 
waited  so  long  to  ratify  the  Human 
Rights  Conventions.  Human  rights  are 
not  a  question  of  politics.  This  is  not  a 
matter  which  we  should  callously  put 
over  for  the  91st  Congress.  Ratification 
of  these  conventions  is  needed  now.  The 
Senate  is  equivocating  on  a  subject  about 
which  there  can  be  no  equivocation. 

Mr.  President,  in  1920,  the  19th  amend- 


ment to  the  U.S.  Constitution  was  rati- 
fied, guaranteeing  women  the  right  to 
vote.  In  1968.  48  years  later,  we  have  .still 
not  ratified  the  Human  Rights  Conven- 
tion which  insures  political  rights  for 
women. 

Mr.  President,  during  World  War  II  we 
witnessed  some  of  the  worst  atrocitie.s 
which  man  has  ever  perpetrated  on  hi,-, 
fellow  man.  In  1968,  23  years  after  ilic 
end  of  the  war  against  the  Nazis,  the 
Senate  has  still  not  ratified  the  Human 
Rights  Convention  outlawing  genocide. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  middle  of  the  lasi 
century  the  Civil  War  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  were  ratified,  outlawin.- 
once  and  for  all  any  involuntary  servi- 
tude in  this  country.  Yet.  during  World 
War  II.  concentration  camps  were  estab- 
lished in  our  midst,  and  innocent  people 
were  forced  to  labor  against  their  will,  it 
is  now  1968,  more  than  a  century  since 
the  Civil  War,  and  23  years  since  the  end 
of  the  war  in  the  Pacific,  and  the  Senate 
still  has  not  ratified  the  Human  Rights 
Convention  outlawing  forced  labor. 

Mr.  President,  how  long  must  we  wait 
for  human  rights? 
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THE  PRESIDENT  VOICES  HOPE  FOR 
NEW  AGREEMENTS  ON  DISARMA- 
MENT 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  spoken  for  all  Ameri- 
cans in  voicing  the  hope  that  new  agree- 
ments can  be  reached  with  the  Soviet 
Union  to  deescalate  the  arms  race  i., 
offensive  and  defensive  nuclear  missile 
systems. 

Certainly,  there  is  no  greater  threat  to 
mankind  than  the  existence  of  these  ter- 
rifying weapons  systems  that  can.  in  a 
matter  of  minutes,  destroy  civilization  as 
we  know  it.  Thus,  on  numerous  occasions, 
the  President  has  urged  the  Soviet  Unio:i 
to  discuss  with  oiu-  Government  the  ways 
be  reduced.  He  discussed  this  matter 
with  Premier  Kosygin  at  Glassboro.  and 
has  kept  in  touch  with  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment about  it. 

The  President's  persistence  and  com 
mitment  to  nuclear  disarmament  could 
conceivably  result  in  a  major  break- 
through if  talks  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  result  in  a.-i 
agreement. 

We  can  be  prayerfully  hopeful  that  a 
lasting  contribution  to  the  cause  of  world 
peace  can  be  achieved  in  the  near  future. 
And  we  can  feel  satisfied  that  our  Gov- 
ernment, under  London  Johnson's  leau- 
ership.  is  in  the  forefront  of  this  urgent 
and  demanding  effort. 


THE  BARRING  OF  ARMED  SERVICES 
RECRUITERS  PROM   CAMPUSES 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  Senatois 
will  recall  that  I  sponsored  amendment 
No.  842  to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  fund  authoriza- 
tion bill  to  prohibit  grants  from  bein-; 
made  to  colleges  and  universities  whicii 
bar  recruiters  for  the  Armed  Forces  from 
their  campuses. 

I  was  joined  in  sponsorship  of  this 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  HicKENLOOPER ) ,  the  Senator  from 


Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan  I,  and  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mrs.  Smith!,  and  the 
amendment  was  approved  by  the  Senate 
and  later  accepted  by  the  House. 

During  the  debate  in  the  Senate,  I 
read  a  letter  from  the  Department  of 
Defense  listing  colleges  and  universities 
which,  according  to  the  letter,  had 
adopted  official  administrative  policies 
barring  recruiters  of  the  Navy  and  the 
Marine  Corps  from  their  campuses. 

I  have  since  received  information  seri- 
ously challenging  the  accuracy  of  the 
letter  from  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Therefore.  I  have  written  a  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  asking  him  to  look 
into  the  matter  and  give  me  a  complete 
explanation,  in  order  to  set  the  record 
straight. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  let- 
ter to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
original  letter  from  Assistant  Secretary 
Pitt,  together  with  the  communications 
which  I  have  received  challenging  the 
information  made  available  to  me  and 
the  Senate  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, be  printed  in  the  Record.  These 
constitute  all  of  the  commimications  I 
liave  received  from  the  universities  men- 
tioned in  Mr.  Pitt's  letter  of  May  8,  1968. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  26. 1968. 
Hon.  Clark  Clifford, 
Secretary  of  Defense.  The  Pentagon, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  am  writing  to  you 
because  serious  questions  have  been  raised 
;\s  to  the  accuracy  of  information  supplied 
to  me  by  an  official  of  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  in  the  form  of 
a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Alfred  B.  Pitt.  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense,  under  date  of  May 
8.  1968. 

I  refer  to  the  letter  which  appears  on  Page 
16534  In  the  Congressional  Record  of  June 
10,  1968,  listing  by  name  the  colleges  and 
universities  "which  officially  bar  Armed  Serv- 
ices recruiters  from  their  campuses". 

In  reading  Assistant  Secretary  Pitt's  letter 
to  the  Senate  during  debate  on  my  amend- 
ment No.  842  to  the  NASA  fund  authoriza- 
tion bill,  to  prohibit  NASA  from  making 
grants  to  institutions  of  higher  learning  that 
liar  armed  forces  recruiters  from  their  cam- 
puses. I  stated: 

"In  the  course  of  the  discussion  of  this 
bill  in  executive  session  (of  the  Senate  Aero- 
u.iutics  and  Space  Sciences  Committee).  I 
a-ked  the  question,  'What  educational  in- 
stitutions, if  any.  to  which  NASA  is  making 
grants,  have  a  policy  of  barring  the  recruit- 
ers for  the  Armed  Forces  of  this  country?" 

I  had  previously  read  in  the  newspapers — 
t;,is  was  some  three  of  four  months  ago — that 
Cjlumbia  University  had  barred  certain  re- 
cruiters for  the  armed  forces  from  its  cam- 
pus. We  are  -tpcaking  tiow  not  about  student 

i-fi.stance  or  trouble  caused  by  students;  we 
(fc  talking  about  the  administration  of  a 
'■I'llege  or  university  taking  the  position  that 
ri  I  lain  of  our  recruiters  cannot  come  on  the 
i^ampus." 

The  italics  are  mine.  On  the  basis  of 
tne  lanf!uage  used  by  Assistant  Secretary 
Fitt  in  the  letter  which  was  delivered  to 
:ne.  listing  "the  names  of  colleges  and  unl- 
•  orsitles  which  offlclally  bar  armed  services 
recruiters  from  their  campuses",  I  had  every 
reason  to  believe  tho  listing  was  Just  that 
;  nd  I  accepted  it  as  completely  accurate.  I 

in  enclosing  copies  of  communications  which 
1  have  received  from  officials  of  several  In- 
•stitutions  that  were  listed  and  also  a  copy 

of  letter  from  Mr.  Frank  Skinner,  Editor  of 


the  American  Council  on  Education,  which 
published  the  list  in  its  bulletin  entitled, 
•Higher  Education  and  National  Affairs." 

The  communications  from  college  and  uni- 
versity officials  speak  for  the  separate  insti- 
tutions. Mr.  Skinner's  letter  is  particularly 
disturbing  because  it  reports  on  a  telephone 
survey  which  he  made  and  states  that  of  the 
twenty-one  colleges  and  universities  on  the 
list  excluding  Puetro  Rico  University,  from 
which  he  did  not  get  a  definite  answer,  only 
one  institution  has  a  policy  of  prohibiting 
recruiters  from  its  campus. 

If  these  communications  are  accurate,  Mr. 
Secretary,  a  tragic  disservice  has  been  done 
to  many  line  and  patriotic  institutions  of 
higher  learning  by  the  letter  which  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Pitt  wrote. 

I  respectfully  request  that  you  look  into 
this  matter  and  provide  me  with  a  complete 
explanation  in  order  that  I  might  set  the 
record  straight  with  the  Senate  and  remove 
the  blemishes  which  the  publication  of  As- 
sistant SecreUry  Pitt's  letter  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  placed  on  the  reputations  of 
the  colleges  and  universities  Incorrectly  listed 
as  having  barred  armed  forces  recruiters 
from  their  campuses. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Carl  T.  Curtis, 

U.S.  Senate. 


Assistant  Secretary  or  Defense, 

Washington,  D.C,  May  8,  1968. 
Mr.  Gerald  J.  Mossinchoff, 
Director,     Congressional     Liaison,     National 
Aeronautics  and   Space   Administration, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Mossinchoff:  This  is  in  response 
to  your  letter  of  April  11.  1968  in  which  you 
requested   the    names   of   colleges   and    uni- 
versities which  offlclally  bar  Armed  Services 
recruiters  from  their  campuses. 

We  have  canvassed  the  four  Services  on 
this  matter.  Army  and  Air  Force  have  re- 
ported that  no  such  bars  exist  at  the  present 
time. 

Navy  reported  that,  by  official  action  of  the 
institutions,  its  recruiters  are  not  permitted 
to  recruit  at  the  following  colleges  and  uni- 
versities at  this  time: 

Columbia  University,  New  York,  New  York. 
Pordham  University,  New  York,  New  York. 
New  York  State  University,  Queens,  New 
York. 

New  York  University,  New  York,  New  York. 
Rutgers    University,    New    Brunswick    and 
Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Upsala  College,  East  Orange,  New  Jersey. 
Similarly,  the  Marine  Corps  reported  that, 
as  a  result  of  official  action  by  the  irwtitu- 
tlons.  It  Is  not  permitted  to  recruit  on  the 
following  campuses  at  this  time: 

♦Barnard    College,    New    York    City,    New 
York. 

Brandels  University,  Waltham.  Massachu- 
setts. 

♦College  of  New  Rochelle,  New  York  City, 
New  York. 

•Finch  College,  New  York  City,  New  York. 
Long  Island  University,  Parmingdale,  New 
York. 

Pratt  Institute,  New  York  City,  New  York. 
Queens  College.   Brooklyn,   New  York. 
•Sarah  Lawrence  College,  New  York  City, 
New  York. 

Syracuse  University,  Syracuse.  New  York. 
University  of  Massachusetts,  Boston,  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Central  State  University,  Wllberforce,  Ohio. 
•Hood  College,  Frederick,  Maryland. 
Howard    University,    Washington.    D.C. 
Oberlin  College,  Oberlln,  Ohio. 
Wllberforce  University,  Wllberforce,  Ohio. 
University  of  Puerto  Rico.  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico. 

The  Department  of  Defense  would  strong- 
ly oppose  the  imposition  of  sanctions 
on  schools  resulting  from  these  isolated  situ- 


ations, which  are.  in  the  large  niajority  of 
the  cases,  considered  temporary  suspensions 
rather   than  permanent  prohibitions. 

Military  recruiters  visit  colleges  and  uni- 
versities as  the  guests  of  these  iiistltutions. 
Further,  manv  of  the  schools  listed  above 
host  one  or  inore  ROTC  units.  The  imposi- 
tion of  a  form  of  financial  sanction  on  uni- 
versities to  compel  recruiting  on  campus 
would  have  a  serious  detrimental  effect  upon 
the  excellent  relations  now  existing  between 
militrirv  recruiters  and  the  great  majority  of 
universities  and  university  officials  through- 
out the  country.  It  is  the  Judgment  of  mili- 
tary recruitment  olllcials  that  such  a  policy 
could  impair  these  relations  and.  In  the  long 
run.  serve  to  handicap  their  college  student 
recruitment  programs. 
Slncerelv, 

Alfred  B,  Firr. 

FoRDKAM  University. 
Bronx.  N.Y..  June  19.  1968. 
Senator  Carl  T.  Curtis, 

Senate  Committee  o7i  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences,  U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Curtis:  In  the  June  14.  1968 
issue  of  •Higher  Education  and  National  Af- 
fairs," published  by  the  American  Council  on 
Education,  it  is  reported  that  navy  recruiters 
were  not  permitted  to  recruit  at  Pordham 
University,  an  insUtution  that  is  now  the 
beneficiary  of  a  NASA  gra  it. 

I  wish  to  i>rotest  the  inaccuracy  and  fal- 
sity of  this  charge.  The  University  has  always 
maintained  a  policy  of  admitting  recruiters 
from  the  armed  services  to  visit  campus  and 
recruit.  There  was  a  student  demonstration 
when  navy  recruiters  were  on  campus  on 
October  9  and  October  10.  1967,  but  recruit- 
ing was  carried  on.  The  navy  recruiters  were 
also  invited  to  recruit  on  the  campus  on  De- 
cember 4  and  December  5,  1967.  We  also  ex- 
pect them  to  recruit  at  the  University  during 
the  coming  year. 

Since  the  imputation  listed  above  Is  at- 
tributed bv  the  ACE  to  you  as  a  result  of  in- 
formation received  from  the  Defense  De- 
partment, Pordham  and  its  administration, 
faculty,  and  students  would  appreciate  hav- 
ing you  set  the  record  straight.  We  are  proud 
of  our  record  for  patriotism  at  Pordham.  and 
we  do  not  wish  to  have  our  relationship  with 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration Jeopardized. 

You  will  .serve  Justice  and  our  cause.  Sena- 
tor, when  this  report  Is  corrected.  I  thank 
you  for  your  consideration. 
Verj'  truly  vours, 

Arthur  W.  Brown, 
Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs. 


•Denotes  women's  college. 


College  of  New  Rochelle. 
New  Rochelle.  N.Y.,  June  21. 1968. 
Senator  Carl  Curtis, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Curtis:  The  June  14  issue  of 
Higher  Education  and  National  .^flairs  car- 
ries on  the  first  page  a  story  concerning  col- 
leges which  are  to  be  denied  NASA  funds  for 
having  barred  recruiters  for  the  various 
branches  of  the  armed  forces.  The  College  of 
New  Rochelle  is  included  on  the  list  of  those 
having  barred  Marine  recruiters.  I  am  deeply 
concerned  about  this  incredibly  irresponsible 
allegation,  and  I  wish  to  register  a  strong 
protest.  Since  the  College  of  New  Rochelle 
lias  not  requested  any  NASA  funds,  nor  at 
present  are  we  contemplating  any  such  re- 
quest, my  action  is  inspired  by  no  desire  for 
financial  benefit,  but  rather  by  a  determina- 
tion to  protect  both  New  Rochelle  and  all 
other  colleges  against  the  imputaUon  of 
actions  and  motives  which  simply  are  untrue. 

The  College  of  New  Rochelle  is  a  small  lib- 
eral arts  college  for  women.  The  graduating 
class  of  1968  numbered  190  students.  Of  this 
number  over  40";  are  already  registered  in 
various  graduate  schools  throughout  the 
country;  a  number  have  received  the  neces- 
sary certification  and  will  be  teaching  In  the 
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(all.  some  have  recently  been  marrted  or  will 
be  married  very  shortly:  7  have  been  ac- 
cepted for  the  Peace  Corp*,  and  10  are  rell- 
glouH  You  can  see.  therefore,  that  the  num- 
ber of  graduates  interested  in  all  type*  of 
Job  and  professional  recruitment  Is  small. 
The  program  sponsored  by  our  Counseling 
Ofli'-e.  us  ii  result.  Is  rather  limited  and  Is 
planned  with  the  needs  and  Interests  of  the 
students  In  mind. 

When  the  Murine  Corps  requested  permis- 
sion to  come  to  campus.  Miss  Colette  Con- 
roy.  Director  of  our  Counselling  Staff,  wrote 
that  because  of  students  interested  in  this 
type  of  recruiting  was  so  small,  she  thought 
that  a  visit  at  this  time  was  unwarranted. 
When  the  Marine  recruiter  insisted  that  she 
wanted  to  come.  Miss  Conroy  replied  that 
she  would  ascertain  the  extent  of  student 
interest  If  Ave  studenu  signified  an  inter- 
est, she  would  arrange  a  visit.  When.  In  re- 
sponse to  Miss  Conroys  inquiry,  the  only 
student  to  indicate  interest  in  the  Marine 
program  was  one  sophomore.  Miss  Conroy 
referred  her  directly  to  Captain  Carolyn 
Woodson,  the  Marine  recruiter.  Miss  Conroy 
later  forwarded  to  Lieutenant  Sandra  J.  Ful- 
ton. U3N  .  the  names  an  addresses  of  two 
studenu.  who  had  Indicated  interest  in  the 
Navy. 

In  her  letter  of  November  22.  1967.  Miss 
Conroy  had  written  to  Captain  Woodson. 
"We  will  be  happy  next  year  to  reevaluate 
the  situation  and  Investigate  the  Interest 
once  again." 

In  view  of  the  true  facts  of  the  situation. 
I  And  It  extremely  difficult  to  accept  the 
charge  that  the  College  of  New  Rochelle  has 
"barred  marine  recruiters."  and  I  deplore 
the  Implications  of  this  charge.  I  think  a 
genuine  wrong  has  been  done  to  the  College. 
How  does  one  go  about  contradicting  such 
a  charge  and  vindicating  ones  good  name? 
Such  actions  are  scarcely  the  basis  for  con- 
fidence or  for  a  continuing  healthy  inter- 
change between  the  colleges  of  the  country 
and  our  armed  forces 

Because  you  have  been  actively  Involved 
In  this  question.  I  am  writing  to  Inform 
you  of  the  rue  nature  of  the  situation.  I 
shall  be  grateful  lor  any  assistance  you  can 
give  us  in  having  this  error  rectified. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Sister  Maky  Robext  Falls. 

O.S.U..  President. 

New  York.  NY. 
Senator  C.\iil  T.  Cuetis. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Information  that  New  York  University 
bar*  Navy  recruiters  as  reported  by  Defense 
Department  Is  incorrect.  At  least  a  dozen 
recruiters  from  branches  of  the  Navy  have 
recruited  here  this  spring.  Our  placement 
olBce  Is  open  to  all  legltmate  government 
military  and  industrial  recruiters.  Letter 
follows. 

James  M.  Hcstes. 
President.  New  York  University. 

New  Yock  UNivzasiTT, 
New  York.  N.Y..  June  24,  1968. 
Hon.  Clark  Clutow), 
Secretary  of  Defense. 
Department  of  Defense. 
Wasnington.    D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:!  was  quite  surprised 
to  note  In  the  June  14  Issue  of  "Higher  Edu- 
caUon  and  National  Affairs."  the  newsletter 
of  the  American  Council  on  Education,  that 
New  York  University  was  included  among 
six  colleges  and  universities  that  allegedly 
do  not  permit  Navy  recruiters  on  their  cam- 
puses. The  article  In  question  Indicates  that 
Senator  Carl  T.  CurUs  was  so  informed  by 
the  Defense  Department. 

This  information  Is  not  correct.  I  write  In 
haste  In  the  hope  of  setting  the  record 
straight,  both  in  your  office  and  In  that  of 
Senator  Curtis. 


Last  year  I  received  two  letters  from  Cap- 
tain D.  S.  Stear,  Commanding  Officer  of  the 
Naval  Air  Station  at  Brooklyn,  on  this  sub- 
ject On  December  21  I  replied  to  Captain 
Stear  explaining  the  only  change  that  had 
taken  place  In  our  procedures  of  recent 
years  Navy  recruiters  had  previously  used 
the  facilities  of  both  our  Student  Centers 
and  our  Placement  Offices.  This  year  we  de- 
cided to  uUllze  only  the  Placement  Offices 
(or  recruitment  and  Job  interviews  with  one 
exception,  that  being  a  situation  In  which 
one  of  our  registered  student  organizations 
or  one  of  our  student  councils  wished  to  in- 
vite and  sponsor  a  recruitment  agent  to  come 
to  one  of  the  Student  Centers  In  fact  this 
Is  precisely  what  happened  In  the  case  of  two 
other  military  branches  Captain  Stear  de- 
clined a  similar  Invitation  explaining  that 
he  felt  it  inappropriate  to  appear  without 
"the  necessary  approval,  support,  and  spon- 
sorship of  appropriate  officials  .  .  ."  Mean- 
while, during  the  course  of  the  year  at  least 
a  dozen  different  United  States  Navy  recruit- 
ers representing  specialized  services  (Air 
Development  Center.  Naval  Air  Test  Center, 
Naval  Ordnance  Laboratory,  et  cetera)  did 
make  use  ol  our  Placement  Office  services. 

I  regret  very  much  that  the  information 
reportedly  given  to  Senator  Curtis  was  not 
verified  before  release.  The  very  fact  that  New 
York  University  presumably  would  bar  Navy 
recruiters  but  not  Marine  recruiters,  as  stated 
in  the  newsletter,  would  suggest  confusion  In 
the  Information  and  the  need  for  clarifica- 
tion. 

Sincerely  yours, 

James  M.  Hester. 

RUTGERS,  THE  State  UNWERsrrT. 
New  Brunswick.  NJ..  June  17, 1968. 
Hon.  Carl  T.  Curtis, 
US.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Curtis:  It  has  been  brought 
to  my  attention  that  in  supporting  your 
amendment  No.  842  to  the  NASA  blU,  you 
quote  a  letter  from  Mr.  Alfred  B.  Fltt.  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense.  In  which  he  lists 
Rutgers  University  as  denying  to  the  Navy 
permission  to  recruit  on  our  campus. 

May  I  assure  you,  Sir,  that  thU  Information 
U  completely  false.  We  have  four  undergrad- 
uate campuses,  and  during  this  past  academic 
year,  Navv  recruiters  were  present  on  each 
one  of  the  (our  with  the  full  permission  of 
the  University. 

Because  of  some  slight  student  unrest,  we 
did  request  the  Navy  to  defer  Its  proposed 
dates  until  the  problem  had  been  straight- 
ened out.  This  they  agreed  to  do  without  any 
indication  of  unwillingness,  and  the  recruit- 
ing then  went  forward  ;is  planned  at  the  later 
date. 

Since  this  statement  appearing  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  completely  misrepresents 
the  policy  of  this  University,  may  I  ask  that 
you  correct  this  error  In  the  Congressional 
Record  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  conferees  at 
your  earliest  convenience? 

I  further  hope  that  a  similar  error  has  not 
been  made  in  the  case  of  any  of  the  other 
colleges  and  universities  listed. 

I  should  add  that  I  agree  with  Mr.  Pitt  that 
this  amendment  would  have  a  serious  det- 
rimental effect  upon  the  excellent  relations 
now  existing  between  military  recruiters  and 
the  great  majority  of  universities  and  univer- 
sity officials  throughout  the  country."  Surely, 
the  purpose  of  these  NASA  grants  to  univer- 
sities is  to  get  Jobs  done  which  are  believed 
to  be  essential  to  the  national  defense.  It 
seems  to  me  quite  clear  that  the  awards 
should  be  based  solely  upon  the  ability  of 
the  scientists  at  the  various  universities  to 
carry  out  these  Jobs  successfully. 
Yours  very  sincerely. 

Mason  W.  Gross. 
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RirrcxKa.  the  State  University. 

June  17,  1968. 

Intebdepartment     Communication 

To  Dr.  Mason  W.  Gross. 
Subject:  Navy  Recruiting. 

This  Is  a  quick  note  to  provide  you  with 
"back-up"  data  on  Navy  visits  to  our  under- 
graduate campuses  during  1967-68.  By  cam- 
pus, the  Navy  recruited  at  Rutgers  on  the 
following    dates: 

Rutgers  College:  November  27-December  1. 
April  15-Aprll  19. 

Douglass  College:  September  26-27,  Feb- 
ruary   12. 

'•Rutgers-Newark:  November  20-21*. 
April    10-11 

Rutgers-Camden:   April  22-25. 

Earle  W.  Clifford, 
Dean  of  Student  Affairs. 

Pratt   Institute, 
Brooklyn,  NY.,  June  26, 1968. 
Hon.  Carl  T.  Curtis, 

Senate  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences,  Seiiate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Curtis:  It  was  reported  re- 
cently In  the  American  Council  on  Education 
publication.  Higher  Education  and  National 
Affairs  (Volume  XVII.  No.  22:  June  14.  19681. 
that  you  said  the  Defense  Department  in- 
formed you  that  Pratt  Institute  is  among 
16  colleges  which  bar  recruiters  of  the  U.S 
Marine    Corps. 

I  want  to  Inform  you  that  that  is  utterly 
Incorrect.  In  fact,  the  Marine  Corps  recruited 
here  this  past  school  year,  and  already  hsuf 
a  recruiting  date  scheduled  for  the  fall  of  the 
coming  school  year. 

The  only  conceivable  basis  for  the  errone- 
ous Information  given  you  Is  the  fact  that, 
for  a  period  dinrlng  the  spring,  we  asked  mili- 
tary recruiters  to  temporarily  delay  their  re- 
quests for  recruiting  dates  so  that  we  could 
provide  an  opportunity  for  several  sectors 
of  our  Institution  to  study  and  debate  our 
open  recruitment  policy  In  a  relatively  un- 
charged atmosphere.  Completion  of  the 
studies.  Including  a  student  referendum, 
was  so  late  In  the  spring  that  no  attractive 
recruiting  dates  could  be  offered  the  organ- 
izations who  had  been  asked  to  wait. 

Incidentally,  the  result  of  the  studies  was 
the  decision  to  continue  our  policy  of  open 
recruitment.  I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  an- 
nouncement of  that  decision. 

May  I  ask  that  your  records  be  corrected 
to  indicate  that  Pratt  Institute  Is  not  among 
those  colleges  who  bar  Marine  recruiters 
from    campus. 

Thank    you. 
Sincerely, 

John  J.  Prior, 
Dean  of  Students. 

Hood  College, 
Frederick,  Md.,  June  17, 1968. 
Dr.  Prank  D.  Skinner, 
Editor. 

Higher  Education  and  National  Affairs, 
American  Council  on  Education, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Dr.  Skinner:  Your  June  14  issue  of 
Higher  Education  and  National  Affairs  has 
Just  reached  my  desk,  and  I  am  dismayed  by 
what  must  surely  be  a  typographical  error. 

Hood  College  Is  listed  on  page  1  as  one  of 
the  16  Institutions  cited  by  Senator  Carl  T 
Curtis  as  having  barred  Marine  recruiters. 
At  no  time  have  we  barred  recruiters  rep- 
resenting any  of  the  branches  of  the  Armed 
Services  from  the  Hood  College  campus. 

Marine  recruiters,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
visited  Hood  College  again  this  spring  and 
spoke  with  sis  Interested  students  here  as  a 
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result  of  publicity  and  appointments  facili- 
tated by  our  Hood  College  Placement  Direc- 
tor. One  of  these  students,  Miss  Grace 
Flanders,  decided  to  enlist  in  the  Marines 
and  was  sworn  into  the  service  by  Marine 
officers  on  our  campus  last  month. 

It  is  difficult  to  refrain  from  adding  one 
related  thought.  The  Marines  have  no  more 
enthusiastic  supporters  and  civilian  sales 
representatives  than  our  Placement  Director 
and  her  husband,  and  It  Is  Ironic  that  she 
should  have  been  put  In  a  position  which 
would  appear  to  suggest  some  lack  of  en- 
thusiasm for  the  Marines.  Her  oldest  son, 
a  Marine  officer,  was  kUled  In  Viet  Nam  two 
years  ago,  and  her  second  son  recently  en- 
listed In  the  Marines  and  U  currently  en- 
route  to  Viet  Nam. 

If  the  listing  of  Hood  College  In  your  June 
14  Issue  was  simply  a  misprint,  I  am  sure 
you  will  want  to  correct  It  appropriately.  On 
the  other  hand.  In  case  Senator  Curtis  has 
been  misinformed  through  some  inadvertent 
mistake,  I  will  send  him  a  copy  of  this  letter 
for  his  current  information  and  appropriate 
correction. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Randle  Elliott, 

President. 

American  Council  on  Education, 

Washington.  D.C,  June  21,  1968. 
Hon.  Carl  T.  Curtis, 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Curtis:  Early  today  I  com- 
pleted telephone  calls  to  the  colleges  and 
universities  listed  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense as  barring  military  recruiters  from 
their  campuses.  I  think  you  will  be  interest- 
ed to  learn  that  I  was  able  to  find  only  one 
institution — Oberlln  College— which  has  a 
policy  of  prohibiting  military  recruiters  on  Its 
campus,  Oberlln.  however,  has  suspended  all 
recruiting  temporarily,  not  Just  by  the  mili- 
tary, until  a  general  policy  on  recruiting  is 
developed  this  fall.  Curiously,  Oberlln  was 
cited  only  by  the  Marines,  and  not  by  the 
.'\rmy.  Air  Force,  or  Navy, 

In  talking  to  placement  officials  or  presi- 
dents at  the  Institutions  (of  all  21  colleges 
and  universities  on  both  lists,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Puerto  Rico  was  the  only  institution 
where  I  was  unable  to  reach  appropriate  of- 
ficials), it  became  quite  impossible  to  deter- 
mine how  such  a  series  of  mistaken  reports 
could  have  been  compiled  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment, 

Because  of  the  serious  injustice  done  to 
these  institutions,  I  am  certain  that  you  will 
want  to  see  that  appropriate  apologies  are 
made.  I 

Sincerely, 

Frank  D.  Skinner, 

Editor. 


DRAFT   REFORM 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  four  letters  from  presidents  of 
institutions  in  Michigan  expressing  their 
support  of  S.  3394,  the  Hart  draft  re- 
form bill. 

Each  day  that  Congress  fails  to  con- 
.sider  my  bUl  (S.  3943)  and  S.  3052,  the 
draft  bill  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  IMr.  Kennedy]  brings  us 
that  much  closer  to  bearing  the  full 
brunt  of  the  highly  inequitable  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967. 

The  time  for  action  on  S.  3394  is  now. 
I  respectfully  urge  Senators  to  act  now 
rather  than  to  wait  for  the  severe  dis- 
ruption of  this  fall's  graduate  school  en- 
:ollment  which  the  1967  draft  law  could 
cause. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  ^printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Watne  State  University, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  June  11, 1968. 
Senator  Philip  A.  Hart. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  I  have  read  with  the 
greatest  Interest  your  Senate  Bill  S  3394  de- 
signed to  amend  the  Military  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1967,  I  agree  wholeheartedly  with 
the  purposes  of  your  bill  and  with  the  theory 
underlying  the  changes  that  it  would  work 
in  our  current  selective  service  arrange- 
ments. As  I  think  I  have  said  to  you  before. 
I  have  believed  for  a  long  time  that  the  Se- 
lective Service  Act  and  administrative  imple- 
mentation in  its  present  form  is  deeply  in- 
equitable and  on  several  occasions  have  urged 
revisions — along  the  lines  recommended  by 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Selective  Service 
over  a  year  ago — that  would  give  us  a  more 
equitable  national  policy.  I  believe  your  bill 
would  achieve  these  objectives,  and  I  hope 
that  It  will  receive  widespread  support  In  the 
Congress.  If  there  Is  any  way  in  which  I 
could  be  of  assistance  In  helping  to  secure 
support  for  your  bill,  I  hope  that  you  will  let 
me  know. 

With  warm  good  wishes. 
Cordially, 

William  R.  Keast, 

President. 

Washtenaw  Community  College, 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  June  10,  1968. 
Philip  A,  Hart. 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  Thank  you  very  much 
for  allowing  me  to  review  your  Bill,  Senate  S 
3394.  to  amend  the  Military  Selective  Service 
Act  of  1967.  It  definitely  Is  a  more  equitable 
approach  to  a  most  grave  and  difficult  prob- 
lem facing  our  Nation  and  it's  young  men. 

In  reviewing  your  Bill  I  find  it  to  be  ex- 
tremely thorough  in  reversing  questionable 
aspects  of  the  present  Selective  Service  Act, 
It  has  been  my  opinion  that  selecting  older 
applicants  for  the  draft  has  often  resulted 
in  hardships  that  otherwise  might  be  avoided. 
I  think  your  Bill  greatly  reduces  this  prob- 
lem. ^  , . 
By  drafting  19  year  olds  first,  they  should 
be  able  to  resume  their  lives,  careers,  and 
pursuits  much  easier  at  the  age  of  21  than 
a  man  who  might  be  28  after  finishing  his 
military  obligation.  After  an  initial  adjust- 
ment to  your  plan  there  should  be  very  little 
difficulty  for  19  year  olds  in  accepting  a  clean- 
cut  policy  by  the  Selective  Service  System. 

Please  keep  me  informed  of  the  progress  of 
your  Bill  and  any  further  developments. 
Sincerely. 

David  H.  Ponitz, 

President. 


Davenport  College  of  Business, 
Grand  Rapids.  Mich.,  June  5,  1968. 
Senator  Philip  A,  Hart, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

DEAR  Senator  Hart:  Thank  you  for  send- 
ing me  a  copy  of  your  bill  to  amend  the  Mili- 
tary Selective  Service  Act  of  1967,  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  with  my  colleagues,  and  the  con- 
sensus is  that  this  is  legislation  which  we 
would  generally  support.  There  has  been  so 
much  confusion  and  uncerUlnty  that  our 
young  men  have  had  to  put  up  with  that  Im- 
provement in  the  present  situation  is  cer- 
tainly in  order.  Your  bill  seems  to  contain 
the  Ingredients  for  a  solution. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  W.  Sneden, 

President. 


Military  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967 

May  I  say  this  Is  a  substantial  improve- 
ment over  what  we  have  at  the  present  time. 
I  will  support  it  in  any  way  I  can. 
Sincerely. 

Dewey  F,  Barich. 


THE  NONPROLIFERATION  TREATY 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  today,  in 
Moscow,  London,  and  here  in  Washing- 
ton, the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and 
the  Soviet  Union  formally  signed  a  docu- 
ment that  may  well  be  remembered  as 
one  of  the  most  hopeful  treaties  of  our 
time. 

Three  of  the  great  nuclear  powers 
have  recognized  their  responsibility  to 
refrain  from  supplying  nuclear  weapons 
to  coimtrles  which  do  not  now  possess 
them. 

At  the  same  time,  the  many  nonnu- 
clear  coxmtries  which  become  signatories 
to  this  treaty,  will  pledge  themselves  to 
abstain  from  developing  nuclear  weapons 
of  their  own. 

The  treaty,  which  follows  the  partial 
nuclear  test  band  and  outer  space  agree- 
ments, represents  the  third  step  to  be 
accomplished  on  the  long  journey  that 
eventually  leads  toward  a  safer  and  saner 
world.  It  constitutes  one  of  the  signal 
achievements  of  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion in  the  neld  of  international  rela- 
tions. ^^      .     . 

I  was  privileged  to  witness  the  signmg 
of  the  nonproliferation  treaty  at  the 
White  House  this  morning.  The  event 
should  be  one  of  celebration  for  all 
Americans— and  for  all  citizens  of  the 
world— for  it  gives  us  reason  to  hope  that 
we  may  yet  find  a  sUver  lining  on  the 
mushroom  cloud. 


DETRorr  Institute  of  Technology, 

June  12.  1968. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Hart. 
Senator,  State  of  Michigan, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Thank  you  for  your  recent 
letter  and  the  copy  of  S,  3394  "to  amend  the 


COORDINATION  OF  TRANSPORTA- 
TION SERVICE 
Mr,  BREWSTER,  Mr.  President,  Con- 
gress has  long  maintained  a  policy  of 
encouraging  improved  coordination  of 
service  among  railroads,  water  carriers, 
and  truck  lines.  I  am  pleased  to  see  im- 
proved service  resulting  from  the  volun- 
tary cooperation  of  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western  Railway  and  A.  L.  Mechlmg 
Barge  Lines  of  Joliet,  111.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  article  published  in  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  describing 
a  new  joint  rail-barge  service  recently 
proposed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
(From  the   Journal  of  Commerce,  May  29, 

1968] 
SHARP    Reduction — Barge-Rail    Joint    Rate 
Proposal   Posts    Ftost    Victory    in    Mid- 
west 

( By  James  Hanscom ) 

The  barge  line  industry's  campaign  to  de- 
velop "willing  partner"  Joint  rates  with  the 
railroads  has  apparently  realized  its  first 
yield  of  pay  dirt  with  the  filing  of  a  sharply 
reduced  rate  on  corn  moving  from  Iowa  to 
Gulf  ports  for  export. 

The  Chicago  &  North  Western  Railway 
and  A,  L,  Mechling  Barge  Lines  have  Joined 
in  the  rate  based  on  coordinated  service. 
Other  barge  lines  have  concurred. 

INTEaCHANCE    WITH    BARGES 

Under  the  proposal,  the  C&NW  will  move 
the  corn  from  Iowa  origins  to  three  river 
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points — Chicago,  Peoria,  and  Eaat  St.  Louis — 
for  interchange  with  the  barges,  which  will 
make  delivery  at  New  Orleans,  Baton  Rouge 
and  Destrahan'  La 

The  propoaetf  rate  schedule  would  compete 
with  a  36-cents  per  hundredweight  rate  put 
Into  effect  last^ear  to  the  Gulf  by  the  Rock 
Island,  a  C&NtII  rival. 

Prior  to  the  Rock  Island's  disputed  volume 
rate  on  grain  liovlng  through  Houston,  the 
rate  level  to  the  Gulf  had  been  In  the  50-52 
cents  per   hundredweight   area. 

The  change,  which  amounted  to  a  further 
escalation  m  the  flight  that  has  been  push- 
ing down  grain  rates  for  the  last  several 
years,  had  the  effect  of  shutting  out  some 
grain  growing  origins  from  export,  shutting 
out  other  Gulf  ports  from  handling  the  ton- 
nage, and  shutting  out  competing  carriers. 

On  of  the  carriers  affected  was  the  C&NW. 
and  among  the  areas  affected  were  several 
large  producing  regions  in  Iowa.  Illinois  and 
Iowa  vie  for  the  largest  annual  production  of 
corn. 

JOINT    RATE 

The  Joint  rate  proposed  by  the  C&NW  and 
the  barse  lines,  scheduled  to  take  effect  June 
28.  was  offlclally  Justified  as  "an  effort  to 
coordinate  rail-barge  services  in  order  to 
meet  the  competition  via  all-rail  poutes." 

The  rate  could  also  have  the  effect  of 
opening  up  to  exF>ort  grain  now  cut  off  by 
the  rate  structure.  The  proposed  Joint  rate 
structure  varies  between  35  and  37  cents  a 
hundred-weight. 

Reportedly,  the  C&NW  found  It  necessary 
to  coordinate  with  the  barge  lines  In  order 
to  compete,  despite  the  history  of  fighting 
between  the  modes.  Some  railroads  have  tra- 
ditionally said  they  feared  losing  traffic  from 
connecting  railroads  if  they  set  up  move- 
ments with  the  barge  lines.  However,  in  the 
case  of  the  C&NW.  the  line  would  not  have 
to  divert  any  traffic  :rom  a  connecting  rail- 
road. 

The  barge  lines,  working  through  the  Wa- 
ter Transport  Association,  launched  a  cam- 
paign earlier  this  year  to  develop  "willing 
partner"  ntes  with  the  railroads  and  have 
been  clrcu.atlng  ."ipeclflc  examples  of  com- 
modity movements  where  the  railroads  could 
find  coordination  profitable. 

In  some  cases,  an  individual  railroad  might 
have  to  cut  oil  a  connecting  railroad  or  even 
cut  off  its  o-.vn  long-liaul.  in  order  to  achieve 
the  highest  profitability.  In  other  cases,  the 
tr.\flic  would  be  "new." 

.■\lthou«h  several  railroads  have  tentatively 
indicated  a  willingness  to  talk  with  the  barge 
lines,  the  tirst  convert  has  been  somewhat 
elusive.  That  is.  until  the  C&NW  stepped 
forw.ird. 

MAJOR    E.XPANSION    PHASE 

T".ie  barge  lines  have  been  looking  at  the 
sr.tin  trade  as  an  ideal  place  to  begin,  partly 
because  corn  and  soybean  exports  are  In  a 
major  expnnsum  phase  and  production.  Mar- 
keting .md  distribution  practices  are  under- 
going m  ijor  changes.  The  non-tr.insit.  bare- 
bones  approach  to  moving  grain  has  been 
takin-:  hold  as  part  of  the  erfort  to  cut  trans- 
portation costs  and  rates. 

Ironic  Illy,  the  barge-rail  coordination 
would  tend  to  preserve  terminal  markets  at 
points  like  Chicago  .'Ud  St.  Louis,  which 
would  otherwise  be  bypassed  as  a  result  of 
nontran-a  rate  structures.  A  barge-rail  inter- 
change- would  set  up  a  natural  transit,  and 
some  thour^ht  is  being  given  to  the  p-jssibil- 
lly  of  re.icuvailng  empty  elevator  space  at 
some  terminal  points  to  handle  any  Increased 
traffic  that  might  develop. 

Such  a  pl:in  would  revolve  nround  rail- 
roads shuttling  grain  to  river  points  for  in- 
terchange with  the  barge  lines.  Trucks  have 
been  supplying  grain  to  the  barges  from  up 
to  100  miles  away,  and  the  railroads  could 
concer,  ibly  extend  the  influence  of  the  low 
water  bulk  rates  further  inland  from  rivei 
points. 

Under  the  Joint  rate  proposal,  the  C&NW 


will  not  permit  transit  on  its  part  of  the 
move  and  the  minimum  weight  per  car  will 
be  150.000  pounds.  Only  24  hours  free  time 
will  be  permitted  for  loading,  and  48  hours 
for  unloading  at  the  interchani^e  point.  The 
detention  will  not  be  subject  to  averaging. 
The  minimum  weight  per  barge  will  be  1.300 
tons. 

According  to  the  proposal,  the  barge  lines 
would  also  extend  the  plan  to  other  Gulf 
ports  upon  request. 


AMERICA  CONTINUES  TO  LOSE  ITS 
FAVORABLE   BALANCE   OF   TRADE 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  several 
months  ago  I  spoke  to  the  Senate  with 
repaid  to  America's  increasingly  unfavor- 
able balance  of  trade.  At  that  time  I  in- 
troduced Into  the  Record  figures  ob- 
tained from  the  Library  of  Congress 
revealing  the  decrraslng  size  of  the  U.S. 
trade  surplus.  I  expressed  creat  concern 
over  the  trends  that  those  figures 
demonstrated. 

After  discussing  the  possible  result  of 
the  trends.  I  pointed  out: 

No  graph  is  needed  to  Indicate  all  too  well 
what  the  future  may  hold  In  store. 

It  seems  that  that  future  has  arrived. 
On  June  27,  the  Commerce  Department 
announced  the  second  monthly  trade 
deficit  of  1968 — a  S32.2  million  gap.  But 
what  is  as  disturbing  as  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  no  longer  exports  as  much 
as  it  imports,  is  the  administrations  ap- 
parent attitude  toward  the  situation. 
The  VVashington  Post,  for  example,  be- 
gan its  front  page  storj-  dealing  with  the 
trade  deficit  with  the  following  para- 
graph : 

The  United  States  unexpectedly  suffered 
ito  second  monthly  trade  deficit  of  the  year 
in  May.  the  Commerce  Department  an- 
nounced  yesterday.    (Emphasis  added) 

I  want  to  emphasize  the  word  "imex- 
pectedly  "  in  that  sentence  for  if  any- 
thing has  been  expected,  or  foretold  or 
forecast  after  an  examination  of  statis- 
tics on  trade,  it  has  been  that  America 
was  headed  for  a  whopping  deficit  in 
merchandise  trade. 

Mr.  President,  in  Wyoming  it  is  often 
said  that  "You  don't  have  to  feed  your 
last  bale  of  hay  before  you  know  that 
you're  short  of  feed."  The  ndministra- 
tion  has  ignored  this  .simple  axiom  The 
trends  were  there,  the  statistics  pomtcd 
to  the  obvious  results,  but  yet  Friday 
morning  we  read  that  the  administra- 
tion found  the  second  trade  deficit  in  3 
months  imoxpectcd  and  .surprising. 

Hi?h  Federal  deficit  spending  and  the 
increasing  exrondlturcs  for  the  Vietnam 
war  are  keeping  the  Nation's  unemploy- 
ment rate  at  its  current  low  level.  But 
there  will  be  a  day  of  reckoning — for 
when  our  economy  is  no  longer  supported 
by  high  Federal  deficit  spendins< — the 
high,  inflation-caused  price  of  American 
goods  will  make  them  unable  to  compete 
in  the  international  markets.  As  indus- 
try is  forced  to  cut  back  on  production 
due  to  an  increasing  inability  to  compete 
with  foreign  goods,  the  Nation's  unem- 
ployment rate  will  rise.  Therefore.  I 
maintain  that  this  administration's  eco- 
nomic policies  will  reap  the  whirlwind  in 
the  future  and  it  is  American  jobs,  filled 
by  American  workers,  who  must  bear  the 
brunt  ol  the  current  folly. 


Uncontrolled  inflation,  the  result  of 
Federal  deficit  spending,  has  caused  the 
wage-price  spiral  to  spin  even  faster  as 
wages  and  prices  continue  to  shoot  up 
past  the  now  almost  forgotten  produc- 
tivity guidelines  of  3.2  percent. 

As  wages  and  prices  push  up.  Ameri- 
can industry  continues  to  price  itself  out 
of  the  international  marketplace.  Ac- 
cording to  William  G.  Whyte.  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Steel  Corp.: 

U.S.  steelmakers  use  about  13  man-hour.- 
per  ton  of  product  while  their  closest  com- 
petitor. Japan,  averages  16  or  17.  But  sUvf 
Japan's  steel  employment  costs  for  wane 
earners  were  only  $1.08  per  hour  In  196G. 
while  the  U.S.  average  was  $4.63,  the  net  re- 
sult was  about  a  $40-per-ton  labor  cost  .ici- 
vantage  for  Japan — an  advantage  not  offset 
by  higher  costs  of  raw  materials  or  hlghi-r 
costs  of  production  facilities. 

The  automobile  industry  is  another 
area  which  has  already  begun  to  suffer 
An  article  in  the  Washington  Post  o:i 
Friday,  Jime  28,  pointed  out: 

Government  sources  indicate  that  much  ; 
the  increase  (In  imports)  comes  from  a  h:<x 
Jump  In  the  sale  of  foreign  cars.  Volume  i^ 
now  running  at  an  annual  rate  of  l  m:.- 
lion  units — mostly  small  cars  which  Ameri- 
can producers  don't  even  make. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  entitled,  "Second  Trade  Deficr 
Hits  United  States  in  May."  and  also  a:. 
article  from  the  New  York  Times  en- 
titled, "U.S.  Trade  Shows  Deficit  lor 
May."  be  placed  in  the  Record  at  this 
time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  aiticle^ 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
(From  the  Washington  Post.  June  28.  1968' 

Second   Trade   Deficit   Hits   United   Statfs 
IN  May 

( By  Prank  C.  Porter) 

The  United  States  unexpectedly  suffered  U-. 
second  monthly  trade  deficit  of  the  ye;ir 
in  May,  the  Commerce  Department  an- 
nounced yesterday. 

Tlie  country  Imported  $32.2  billion  inoro 
m  goods  during  the  month  than  It  sold 
abroad  on  a  seasonally-adjusted  basis. 

In  March  there  had  been  a  deficit  of  &158 
billion,  the  first  in  five  years.  But  ofllci;ilT 
regarded  it  as  a  fluke,  due  largely  to  doi .: 
and  copper  strikes  and  hedge  buying  agaiii. 
a  steel  shutdown  later  this  year.  They  co;.- 
ftdently  expected  the  trade  would  swing  hn.  •: 
into  a  favorable  balance  and  stay  that  w. 
Their  forecast  was  borne  out  In  April,  wh;.  :. 
had  a  $248  million  surplus. 

Thus  the  May  shortfall  came  as  a  .'sur- 
prise, with  continued  hedge  imports  of  steel 
the  only  unusual  circumstance.  "There's  :  :> 
doubt  that  our  trade  position  has  deterio- 
rated." said  an  Administration  official,  wi.u 
added  that  further  monthly  deficits  cannoc 
be  ruled  out. 

For  years  the  Government  has  relied  on  tiie 
Nation's  traditional  export  surplus  to  keep 
the  deficit  in  International  payments  Irt'iii 
becoming  even  deeper  than  It  Is.  This  favor- 
able trade  balance  offsets  a  large  part  of  V:-i 
dollar  outflow  due  to  overseas  Investmen'. 
lending,  military  expenditures  and  foreicu 
aid. 

Last  year  there  was  a  trade  surplus  ( : 
$4.1  billion  and  President  Johnson  had  bee;, 
hopeful  in  January  that  it  could  be  increase  ; 
by  $500  million  in  1968. 

But  tMe  target  looks  more  and  more  un- 
attainable. For  the  first  Ave  months  of  the 
year  the  surplus  is  only  $406  million,  les^ 
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than  10  per  cent  ol  tM  goal  The  surplus  for 
the  equivalent  period  oT  1967  was  $1.9  billion. 

On  a  sensonallv-adJUsted  basis  exports  de- 
ilmed  6  per  cent  to  $2,719.700  000  in  May. 
Trade  experts  said  thils  itill  represented  a 
high  level  and  said  they  aren't  discouraged 
))y  the  export  picture. 

The  trouble  is  imports.  Fhey  rose  4  per 
eent  In  May  to  an  all-time  high  of  $2,751,- 
HOO.OOO  This  w.ns  a  Whopping  30  per  cent 
1  acreage  over  the  same  month  last  year. 

Although  some  ecoiwrnlsts  worry  that  the 
inflation  of  the  past  two  years  has  priced 
some  American  goods  out  of  world  m.irkets 
and  made  the  United  States  more  vulnerable 
to  imports,  one  Administration  official  said 
\esterdav  he  feels  a  more  important  factor 
is  the  country'.s  sf'ep  rise  in  income.  Over 
the  years  imports  ii:\-.ie  always  spurted  dur- 
ing periods  of  boom 

This  official  said  the  recently  enacted  10 
per  cent  income  t.ix  surcharge  may  help 
to  stem  the  tide  of  ihiports  by  dampening 
consumer  I'nd  bv.siiiels  demand  But  it  will 
take  seveml  months  ftir  its  effects  to  be  felt, 
he  said. 

He  also  sperulated  fth.U  the  first  steps  in 
t.irlff  reduction  negotiatrd  during  the  Ken- 
nedy Round  of  trnde  talKs— to  go  into  effect 
July  1 — may  give  a  subst.^ntlal  lilt  to  Ameri- 
can exports. 

Although  the  imiJort  surge  is  broadly 
based.  Government  feourccs  indicate  that 
nuch  of  the  increase  romes  from  a  big  Jump 
m  the  sale  of  foreign  cars.  Volume  is  now 
running    at    an    annual    rate    of    1    million 

inits— nrostly    small    cars    whioh    American 
■.reducers  don't  even,  make. 


i  From  the  Nsw  York  Times  1 
r.S.  Trade  Shows  DEriciT  for  May— Imports 
Surpass  Exports  Second  Time  This  Year- 
Margin  Is  S32.2-Miti.ioN — Dollar  Defense 
Hurt— Goods  EntIring  Nation  Rise  4.2 
Percent  to  Record  as  Items  Leaving 
Decline  5.8  Percent 

Washington,  June  27— The  Admlnistra- 
; ion's  program  to  defend  the  dollar  abroad 
suffered  another  blow  today  when  the  Com- 
merce Department  reported  this  year's  sec- 
,  nd  monthly  trade  cieficit  during  May. 

With  heavy  imports  of  steel,  automobiles 
,  nd  consumer  goods,  the  department  said, 
•he  United  States  imported  $32.2-million 
more  merchandise  thlin  it  sent  to  other  coun- 
tries last  month. 

During    March    the    nation    ran    its    first 
monthly  trade  deficit  in  five  years  when  im- 
ports    exceeded     exports     by     S158-mllllon. 
1  ireely  because  of  the  copper  and  New  York 
ciock  "strikes   and   the   possibility   of   a  steel 
Mrike  which  spurred  hedge  buying  of  foreign 
•eel.    A    sharp    improvement    came    during 
.■.oril  when  exports  took  a  $248-miUion  lead. 
Officials  expect  tha  10  per  cent  income  tax 
urcharge  passed  by  Congress  to  help  paint 
brighter  picture  for  the  rest  of  1968.  How- 
.  ver.   they  now  concede  there  is  no  chance 
1    surpassing    last    year's    trade    surplus    of 
-4  1-bUUon. 

president's  program 

Piesident  Johnson's  program  to  stem  the 

.-*•    of    dollars    overseas    has    envisioned    a 

^iOO-milUon   increa*   in   the   trade   surplus 

i.iis  year.  It  is  part  of  an  over-all  plan  to 

omo've    $3-binion    from    the    dollar    drain. 

which   grew   last   year   to   t.3.57-bUllon.   The 

jirocram  has  met  with  only  partial  success 

!ius  far,  with  trade  the  weakest  part  of  the 

I'lcture. 

Imports  rose  4.2  per  cent  during  May,  the 
department  said,  to  their  .second  straight 
monthly  record  at  $2,751,900,000.  Exports 
..ere  down  5.8  per  cent  to  $2,719,700,000. 

In  the  first  five  months  of  the  year,  the 
trade  surplus  ran  at  an  annual  rate  of  only 
^972-million,  based  on  exports  of  $32.69-bll- 
lion  at  an  annual  rate  and  an  import  pace 
of  S31.72-bllllon.  If  this  trend  held  up  for 
the  rest  of  the  year  it  would  mean  a  6  per 


cent  rise  In  exports  over  1967  but  an  18  per 
cent  Jump  In  imports. 

In  May  last  year,  the  nation  ran  a  trade 
surplus  of  $407-million.  one  of  the  highest 
in  1967. 

outlook  assessed 

One  Administration  economist  said  the  in- 
creased imports  stemmed  from  rising  in- 
comes, rising  purchase  power  and  ri.sing 
prices  in  the  United  States.  He  said  the  tax 
surcharge  should  help  improve  the  trade 
surplus  picture  over  the  rest  of  this  >e<ir. 

Commerce  Department  officials  contend 
that  despite  the  May  decline,  the  export  pic- 
ture has  been  fairly  good  this  year  although 
imports  have  gotten  out  of  hand.  Auto  im- 
ports alone  are  running  at  a  record  annual 
rate  of  one  million  units  .so  fur  this  year. 

One  official  said  the  effects  of  the  recent 
copper  strike  on  imports  appeared  to  be  wear- 
ing off  during  May.  He  said  exact  figures 
were  unavailable  on  the  size  of  copper  and 
steel  imports. 

In  a  related  matter,  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment said  pro.spects  for  exports  should  im- 
prove July  1  when  14  nations  cut  their 
tariffs  as  part  of  the  Kennedy  round  agree- 
ment reached  last  year. 

This  reportedly  will  include  France,  which 
now  plans  to  initiate  export  .subsidies  and 
import  quotas  to  help  stem  her  current  eco- 
nomic crisis. 

I  From  the  New  York  Times  | 
Trade  Group  Notes  O.mn 

Geneva.  June  27.— Trade  figures  of  the 
European  Free  Trade  Association  showed  a 
.slight  improvement  in  April  compared  with 
Marcn.  the  association's  secretariat  said  here 
today. 

Exports  rose  by  0.7  per  cent,  to  $2,625,000.- 
000,  while  imports  moved  up  only  0.5  per 
cent  to  5,3.23-billion.  Compared  with  .April. 
1967,  however,  exports  were  down  1.4  per 
cent  and  imports  up  2  per  cent. 

The  trade  association,  aI.so  known  as  the 
Outer  Seven,  consists  of  Austria,  Britain, 
Denmark.  Norway,  Portugal.  Sweden  and 
Switzerland. 


THE  RACE  PROBLEM 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  most 
pressing  issue  in  this  country  today,  is  as 
we  all  know,  the  race  problem. 

Back  in  1963 — and  the  years  that  led 
up  to  that  first  national  awareness  of 
what  it  meant  to  be  a  truly  deprived  cit- 
izen—the people  who  seemed  to  be  most 
involved  in  a  solution  were  the  Negroes 
and  other  minority  groups  who  belonged 
to  or  followed  some  type  of  civil  rights 
organization — the  politicians,  the  clergy, 
the  courts,  and  the  liberals.  This  com- 
posite was  understandable  because  back 
in  1963,  the  struggle  was  one  of  legal 
rights. 

Todav,  both  the  script  and  the  actors 
have  changed.  The  struggle  involves  more 
than  constitutional  rights.  It  is  much 
bigger  than  politics  and  goes  far  beyond 
the  Sunday  sermon. 

Tlie  problem  involves  total  immersion 
on  the  part  of  the  private  sector  and  the 
private  citizenry  of  our  countrj'.  What 
this  national  effort  would  entail  is  elo- 
quently expressed  in  a  speech  by  Elisha 
Gray  II,  chairman  of  the  board,  Whirl- 
pool Corp.,  delivered  at  the  Southwestern 
Michigan  Agricultural  Association  ban- 
quet. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


An  Address  by  Elisha  Gray  II,  Chairman  of 
THE    Board,     Whirlpool    Corp.,    to    the 
Southwestern  Michigan  Agricultural  As- 
sociation  Banquet,   April  24.   1968 
Good   evening,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  I'm 
most  pleased  to  be  a  part  of  this  annual  event 
honoring  outstanding  contribution  to  one  of 
the  most  important  industries  in  this  part  of 
America. 

It's  been  my  pleasure  over  the  years  to 
know,  and  at  times  to  work  with,  nearly  all 
of  the  past  recipients  of  your  "Distinguished 
Service  Award."  each  of  whom  had  a  record 
of  significant  contribution  to  your  Indus- 
try .  .  .  and  I  can.  therefore,  say  with  .some 
aiithority  that  it  is  an  honor  of  substance 
and  meaning. 

Most  of  us  have  known  Hal  Carlson  for 
quite  a  while  .  .  .  and  recognize  him  ns  an 
astute  and  dedicated  businessman  with  an 
out.standing  record  of  accomplishment.  M.iy 
I  add  my  sincere  congratulations.  Hal. 

When  Parnell  Dwan  invited  me  to  talk  to 
you  this  evening,  he  said  I  could  choose  my 
own  subject. 

Nowadays,  that's  a  fairly  risky  thing  to 
do  .  .  .  because  when  someone  gives  me  an 
opening  like  that.  I  am  inclined  to  address 
myself  to  what  I  consider  to  be  the  most  seri- 
ous and  threatening  problem  to  face  our 
country  .since  the  Civil  War  ...  the  problem 
of  our  social  minorities. 

In  mv  Judgment,  the  business  community, 

and  I  include  all  of  us  .  .  .  whether  processor, 

grower,   banker,   merchant  or  manufacturer 

.  has  got   to  i)l,\y  a   leading  role  in   the 

solution  of  this  problem. 

In  the  course  of  my  comments,  I'm  likely 
to  touch  on  some  lacts  already  familiar  to 
you  .  .  .  but  I'll  iiet  on  as  quickly  as  possible 
io  the  core  of  my  thought,  which  is  simply 
this: 

As  much  as  has  already  been  done  .  .  . 
as  much  as  American  business  as  a  whole 
has  accomplished,  we  have  only  scratched 
the  surface  of  what  must  1)€  done  .  .  .  and 
quickly  .  .  ,  if  we  are  to  stave  off  national 
calamity.  It  is  a  national  problem  .  .  .  and 
my  remarks  will  deal  with  It  as  such. 

We  all  have  a  great  stake  in  this  prob- 
lem .  .  .  whether  we  live  in  the  city  or  in 
the  country.  We  can't  escape  it  .  .  .  no  matter 
where  we  go  .  .  .  we  are  all  affected  by  It. 
I  believe  that  busine.ss  .  .  .  from  the  smal- 
lest farm  to  the  largest  industrial  giant  .  . 
has  got  to  become  involved  In  the  social 
problems  of  our  day  .  .  .  and  muct  waste 
no  more  time  doing  It. 

Consider  if  you  will  .  .  .  vje  live  ui  a  na- 
tion where  85  percent  of  our  people  truly 
lead  the  "good  life"  .  .  .  with  plenty  to  eat. 
a  decent  home,  and  reasonably  good  pros- 
pects v.l  achieving  the  goals  they  set  for 
thcm-selves. 

We  must  now  direct  our  attention  to  the 
other  15  percent  ...  a  minority  within  our 
land  of  plenty  that  can  no  longer  be  ignored, 
living  under  "conditions  which  can  no  longer 
be  tolerated.  A  minority  that  has  become 
aware  of  what  it's  missing  and  is  willing  to 
risk  anvthlng  to  get  Its  rightful  share. 

They've  proved  this  by  nearly  burning 
down  many  of  our  great  cities  .  .  .  and  by 
resorting  to  looting  to  get  those  things  they 
believe  they'll  never  get  any  other  way. 

What  has  happened,  of  course,  is  most 
familiar  to  all  of  us  here  tonight.  Mechani- 
zation of  agriculture  has  obsoleted  millions 
of  farm  Jobs  .  .  .  driving  neariy  75  percent 
of  our  colored  and  poor  whites  Into  the 
cities  .  .  .  and  nearly  all  of  them  were  totally 
unequipped  to  earn  a  living  there.  It  hap- 
pened almost  while  we  weren't  looking  .  . 
and  it  continues  to  happen  every  day. 

suddenlv.  we  are  f.iced  with  the  realiza- 
tion that  these  people  simply  will  not  con- 
tinue to  accept  the  miserable  situation  iu 
which  they  are  lorced  to  exist.  They  are  tfc- 
manding  a  fair  opportunity  to  earn  a  share 
of  the  good  life  this  country  has  in  such 
abundance. 
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No  need  to  paint  a  verbal  picture  of  the 
shameful  slums  and  substandard  housing 
to  which  these  unfortunate  people  are  rel- 
egated We've  more  than  our  share  right  here 
in   Berrien   County  In   and   out   of    the 

cities  And  If  one  wants  to  see  more,  he  need 
only  pick  up  a  current  Issue  of  Life  or  News- 
week ..or  turn  on  the  TV. 

And  I'm  not  here  to  argue  the  moral  Issues 
Involved  .  .  or  to  quote  statistics  on  crime 
rates,  below-poverty  level  Incomes  and  the 
like  That  these  exist  Is  In  all  too  well-estab- 
lished .  .  well-documented  fact.  As  has  all 
too  often  been  the  case  in  the  past,  we  have 
stood  Idly  by.  watching  the  problem  grow, 
hoping  against  hope  that  It  would  go  away, 
knowing  all  the  while  that  it  would  not 
that  one  day  we  would  have  to  face  up  to  It. 

The  facu  speak  for  themselves  .  .  to  date 
the  tradlUonal  agencies  within  our  society 
specifically  establl.<!hed  to  fight  our  social  ills 
.  .  .  whether  of  federal,  state  or  local  origin, 
whether  secular  or  religious  In  nature  .  . 
have  been  unable  to  effectively  halt  the 
spread  of  this  disease,  much  less  cure  It.  And 
please  don't  interpret  this  as  criticism  of  the 
many  fine  efforts  that  have  been  made  and  are 
betag  made;  It  is  simply  acknowledgement 
of  the  moaumental  size  of  the  task  before  us 
.  .  .  so  large  that  only  a  nattonal  effort  in- 
volving every  one  of  u*  has  any  chance  of 
completing  it. 

We  all  know  there  is  no  single  answer. 
There  are  no  printed  guidebooks  to  racial 
tranquility,  no  magic  formula.  But  there  Is 
a  force  within  our  society  that  has  the  power 
.  the  Influence  .  .  and  the  resources 
needed  to  turn  the  tide  in  our  fight  against 
minority  problems  To  date,  however.  Its  mas- 
sive power  has  not  t>een  brought  to  bear  on 
the  problems  of  the  underprivileged  .  and 
yet  no  single  element  within  our  nation  has 
more  to  gain  by  solving  them,  or  more  to  lose 
by  letting  them  go  unsolved.  It  Is  the  moat 
powerful  single  force  In  our  nation,  the  very 
foundation  of  our  economy  ...  it  is  busi- 
ness. 

Certainly  there  are  moral  reasons  aplenty 
for  advocating  the  involvement  of  business 
In  the  social  problems  of  our  day.  But  that 
gets  us  Into  the  area  of  conflicting  attitudes 
and  personal  prejudices  and  I  want  to 

steer  clear  of  that. 

Instead,  for  the  moment,  let's  look  at  It 
purely  from  the  practical,  realistic  point  of 
view  Finding  solutions  to  the  social  Ills  that 
beset  our  country  and  our  millions  of  disad- 
vantaged citizens  Is  vital  to  our  very  exist- 
ence .  .  to  our  nation's  continued  exist- 
ence as  a  viable  society  .  .  and,  incidentally, 
to  our  survival  as  independent  buslnesfmen. 

It  s  not  difficult  to  Justify  such  a  state- 
ment. 

Look  at  It  In  terms  of  your  own  commu- 
nity. Tou  have  your  time  and  money  in- 
vested there.  Tou  look  to  It  for  trained,  quali- 
fied personnel.  Your  homes  are  there  .  . 
and  your  children  are  educated  there.  You 
shop  and  trade  there  .  .  .  and  you  look  to 
the  banks  for  much  needed  flnancial  assist- 
ance from  time  to  time. 

It's  Just  plain  impractical  and  dangerous  to 
sit  back  and  watch  your  community  deterior- 
ate .  .  .  piece  by  piece  .  .  bit  by  bit  .  .  . 
until  It  Is  no  longer  flt  to  work  in  or  live  in. 

Working  on  the  premise  that  no  single 
cause  created  the  social  conditions  we  are 
faced  with,  and  that  therefore,  no  single 
change  is  going  to  correct  them,  what  are  the 
primary  trouble  spots  where  corrective  action 
must  be  taken? 

There  are  several:  I  list  five  In  no  particu- 
lar order  of  importance,  (or  they  all  bear  di- 
rectly on  the  problem. 

The  first  two  are  Inseparable.  They  are 
education  and  Jobs.  If  a  young  man  can't 
Just  get  a  Job  after  finishing  high  school,  why 
bother  to  finish?  On  the  other  hand.  If  he 
doesn't  finish  high  school,  he  can't  qualify 
for  a  Job.  We've  got  to  approach  this  dilemma 
In  lu  entirety,  and  realize,  as  we  work  (or  Its 
solution,  that  It  may  take  a  generation  .  . 
or  more  to  achieve  real  success. 


An  Interesting  case  In  point  is  the  situation 
of  the  migrant  worker  child.  The  circum- 
stances of  their  existence  .  .  .  the  constant 
moving  and  generally  low  living  stand- 
ards .  .  team  up  to  render  them  totally  un- 
prepared for  the  learning  experience  . 
If  and  when  they  receive  It.  The  irony  of  their 
situation  Is  that  without  education,  the  only 
Jobs  for  which  they  will  be  suited  are  those 
now  being  rapidly  eliminated  by  mechaniza- 
tion. The  self-regenerating  cycle  of  failure  is 
sustained. 

And  so  what's  left  for  them?  In  most  cases, 
banishment  to  the  slums  of  our  cities  and  all 
of  the  Insufficiencies  and  Indignities  that 
exist  there. 

Nobody  argues  the  need  for  education  In 
today's  society.  But  how  many  of  us  are  will- 
ing to  pay  the  price  ...  to  back  this  need 
with  our  vote? 

Particularly  when  It  means  an  Increase  In 
taxes.  Or  when  It  means  that  our  children 
may  have  to  travel  a  bit  farther  to  get  to  a 
school  that  Is  a  bit  too  Integrated  to  suit  our 
tastes.  Or  when  we  are  not  directly  affected 
because  none  of  our  children  are  going  to 
school. 

We  must  educate  our  young  .  .  .  regard- 
less of  color  or  background. 

We  must  have  the  (acllltles  and  teachers 
to  do  It  .  and  these  facilities  must  be  de- 
signed and  located  to  permit  their  most  effi- 
cient use. 

If  this  means  sacrifice  by  the  "haves"  on 
behalf  of  the  "have  nou."  then  we  must  be 
willing  to  make  them. 

Of  course,  all  the  education  In  the  world 
Is  of  no  use  if  there  are  no  Jobs  available  .  .  . 
or  If  the  only  Jobs  available  are  of  the  menial 
sort.  It's  up  to  us  to  provide  opportunities 
with  futures.  Jobs  that  offer  the  chance  for 
advancement. 

It's  impoisible  to  overstress  the  need  for 
more  Jobs  for  the  "hardcore  unemployed"  of 
our  country. 

After  all  the  debating  Is  over,  a  fellow  has 
got  to  have  a  Job.  He  needs  the  income,  the 
status,  the  dignity,  the  subillty  a  Job  gives 
him.  "There  is  nothing  like  a  Job"  to  get  a 
man  on  his  feet.  He  needs  a  hand  .  .  .  not 
a  handout. 

I've  discussed  the  first  two  of  my  five  prob- 
lem areas  .  .  Jobs  and  education.  A  third 
where  business  must  provide  leadership  and 
Impetus  Is  that  of  adequate  housing.  There 
are  Just  too  many  areas  with  deplorable 
housing  in  our  wealthy  nation.  Admittedly, 
this  Is  a  massive  and  most  complex  problem 
but  there  are  some  important  steps  that 
can  be  taken  right  away. 

We  must  support  sound,  practical  and  fair 
housing  codes  backed  with  ordinances  and 
strong  enforcement.  Good  codes  and  enforce- 
ment are  inseparable  .  .  .  but  you'd  be  sur- 
prised how  seldom  you'll  find  them  together. 
I  hesitate  to  include  this  next  point  In 
my  remarks  because  of  Its  emotional  aspects 
.  .  .  but  It's  an  issue  that  must  be  faced 
sooner  or  later:  Every  citizen  must  be  free 
to  buy  a  home  wherever  he  wishes,  if  he 
can  meet  the  financial  requirements  and  will 
keep  It  up,  regardless  of  his  race,  color  or 
creed  .  and  we  must  stand  behind  this 
basic  right. 

Finally,  m  the  area  of  adequate  housing, 
we  must  (ace  up  to  the  challenge  of  pro- 
viding better  living  facilities  (or  our  migrant 
workers. 

Now  I'm  no  stranger  to  the  problems  of 
migrant  housing.  I've  been  Involved  with 
them  (or  years,  as  have  many  of  my  oldest 
and  closest  associates. 

It's  frustrating  and  Infuriating  to  spend 
considerable  sums  of  money  fixing  up  your 
worker  living  quarters.  Just  for  the  dubious 
privilege  of  watching  as  they  are  systemat- 
ically torn  apart  by  some  of  the  people  who 
live  In  them 

But   It  Is  my  contention  that  this  In  no 
way  relieves  us  of  the  responsibility  of  con- 
tinuing to  provide  good,  clean,  comfortable 
quarters  for  the  workers  and  their  families. 
In    analyzing    this    particular    problem.    I 


think  we  have  to  ask  ourselvee  two  important 
questions: 

First,  have  any  steps  been  taken  to  show 
these  people  how  to  take  care  of  a  home  .  .  . 
or  to  get  them  to  understand  that  part  of 
their  responsibility  as  an  employee  Is  to 
take  care  of  the  living  facilities  which  are 
provided. 

Second,  are  the  living  quarters  provided 
really  worth  caring  for  .  .  .  or  are  they  Just 
small  slum  buildings  in  a  country  setting? 
The  fourth  of  my  five  basic  areas  Is  the 
problem  of  our  welfare  system.  We  all  are 
prone  to  criticize,  and  there  Is  indeed  a  por- 
tion of  our  present  system  that  invites  crit- 
icism. 

However,  concerned  citizens  and.  particu- 
larly, we  businessmen  would  be  In  better 
grace.  It  seems  to  me.  If  we  first  learned  the 
(acts  of  how  welfare  operates  and  then  took 
some  positive  steps  to  reduce  the  actual  need 
(or  It.  There  are  many  constructive  things 
that  can  be  done  toward  this  end,  but  In  the 
Interest  of  having  time  to  cover  my  whole 
subject.  I  will  leave  the  details  for  another 
occasion. 

Suffice  it  to  say.  I  believe  It  would  be  pos- 
sible to  reduce  the  need  for  welfare,  to  pro- 
vide Incentives  and  opportunities  to  recipi- 
ents, to  get  off  the  public  rolls  and  to  im- 
prove the  general  efficiency  of  handling  such 
welfare  as  Is  needed  and  desirable. 

Fifth,  law  enforcement,  as  It  relates  to 
racial  problems,  leaves  a  lot  to  be  desired 
across  the  nation.  Our  police  officers  must 
be  trained  and  equipped  to  handle  riots  anU 
potential  riot  situations,  and  they  must  un- 
derstand the  psychology  that  motivates  these 
outbreaks  of  violence.  Above  all  else,  law  en- 
forcement must  be  fair  and  even-handed. 
We  must  remember  that  we  are  dealing  with 
human  beings  .  regardless  of  their  color. 
nationality  or  social  status.  We  cannot  . 
and  must  not  tolerate  unequal  dispensation 
of  Justice. 

Now  let  me  explain  why  I  believe  that 
business  has  got  to  lead  the  way  in  the  fight 
against  the  social  blight  that  exists  to  one 
degree  or  another  In  every  part  of  our  coun- 
try. 

CoiMlder  the  fact  that  we  have  most  of  the 
Jobs   available    under   our   Jurisdiction    .   . 
and   the  ability   to  create  new  Jobs  and  to 
train  people  to  fill  them. 

We  enjoy  a  degree  at  flexibility  and  inde- 
pendence that  permits  us  to  change  policy 
and  practices  rapidly  to  adjust  to  new  cir- 
cumstances as  they  arise.  We  have  command. 
If  you  please. 

We  have  the  manpower  and  the  manage- 
ment skills  to  develop  workable  programs  icr 
solving  the  various  problems  tht  exist 
and  the  money  and  facilities  to  Implement 
corrective  programs. 

We  can  function  at  the  local  level  where 
m  the  final  analysis,  the  Job  has  got  to  be 
done.  Everything  needed  to  get  the  Job 
started  Is  Instantly  available  .  .  .  with  i 
minimum  of  red  tape  and  delay. 

Business,  collectively,  can  muster  more 
sheer  power  for  action  than  all  the  rest  o: 
the  elements  In  the  community  combined. 
Call  It  power  .  call  It  Influence  .  call 
It  clout  .  .  .  call  it  anything  you  want!  If' 
the  ability  to  get  things  done  .  and  that  s 
what's  needed. 

At  the  beginning  of  my  remarks,  I  states 
my  belief  that  the  plight  of  our  racial  minor- 
ities Is  the  most  serious  and  threatenlnu 
problem  to  face  our  country  since  the  Clvi: 
War. 

It  Is  a  national  problem  .  .  .  vulnerable 
only  to  the  force  of  a  total,  national  commit- 
ment .  .  .  and  I  would  not  for  one  moment 
Insult  your  Intelligence  by  even  suggesting 
that  business  can  do  It  alone. 

But  we  can  lead  the  way.  We  can  set  the 
example  and  provide  the  Impetus. 

I  would  further  suggest  that  we  really 
don't  have  any  choice  In  the  matter  ...  for 
history  shows  that  when  we  don't  step  up  to 
our  obligations  voluntarily,  we  have  them 
forced  upon  us  In  no  uncertain  terms  ...  by 
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government  ...  by  labor  ...  by  the  over- 
powering sweep  of  human  alfalrs. 

I  thank  you  for  listening  to  me  this  eve- 
ning .  .  .  and  I  would  leave  you  with  this 
question: 

Can  any  of  us  .  .  .  aware  of  the  problem 
as  we  are  .  .  .  pretend  for  one  moment  that 
It  does  not  Involve  each  and  every  one  of  us? 
Or  that  we  can  solve  it  by  doing  nothing? 


NONPROLIFERATION  TREATY 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  today  is  a 
significant  day  in  history  for  all  man- 
kind. The  Nonproliferation  Treaty  is  an 
achievement  that  men  of  peace  have 
been  worlcing  toward  for  many  years. 

Beginning  with  the  Baruch  plan  and 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946,  Presi- 
dents Truman,  Eisenhower,  and  Kennedy 
have  all  tried  to  keep  the  bomb  from 
spreading.  Small  steps  have  been  taken 
in  that  direction,  but  the  treaty  signed 
today  is  without  question  the  most  effec- 
tive measure  so  far. 

The  treaty  would,  first,  prohibit  nu- 
clear-weapon states  from  transferring  to 
any  recipient  nuclear  weapons  or  other 
nuclear  explosive  devices  or  control  over 
them,  second,  prohibit  nuclear- weapon 
.states  from  helping  non-nuclear-weapon 
nations  to  develop  their  own  nuclear 
weapons  or  other  nuclear  explosive  de- 
vices, third,  prohibit  non-nuclear-weapon 
states  from  receiving  nuclear  weapons  or 
other  nuclear  explosive  devices  and  from 
manufacturing  their  own.  fourth,  encour- 
age cooperation  between  nuclear  and 
non-nuclear  nations  to  insure  that  all 
will  benefit  from  the  peaceful  uses  of 
nuclear  energy,  and  fifth,  provide  for 
verification  to  assure  that  no  nuclear 
materials  are  diverted  by  non-nuclear- 
weapon  states  from  peaceful  activities  to 
nuclear  weapons. 

This  treaty  also  opens  the  door  to  real 
prospects  for  disarmament.  The  an- 
nouncement that  an  arrangement  for 
missile  talks  with  the  Soviet  Union  also 
offers  great  hope  for  the  future. 

Neither  we  nor  the  Soviets  now  has  the 
ability  to  strike  first  with  such  force  as 
to  prevent  a  retaliatory  blow  by  the 
other.  Both  have  the  will  and  the  ca- 
pacity to  prevent  the  other  from  achiev- 
ing this  ability.  In  the  absence  of  agree- 
ment, both  win  seek  to  do  so — and  the 
nuclear  arms  race  will  escalate  to  new 
levels.  But  it  would  be  far  better,  indeed 
it  is  essential,  that  we  reach  agreement. 
We  should,  for  example,  limit  strategic 
offensive  and  defensive  missile  systems. 
This  will  require  that  both  we  and  the 
Soviets  accept  the  fact  that  If  a  halt  Is 
to  be  made,  we  will  each  have  to  forgo 
some  of  the  developments  we  would 
otherwise  pursue. 

But  this  is  the  direction  in  which  we 
must  go  In  order  to  guarantee  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  human  race. 


A  WAKE  FOR  SENATOR  KENNEDY 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Drury  Brown,  the  editor  of  the  Black- 
foot  News,  Blackfoot,  Idaho,  is  a  quiet- 
.spoken.  sensitive,  and  intelligent  man 
who  has  often  displayed  the  kind  of 
moral  courage  that  the  late  Senator 
Robert  F.  Kennedy  admired. 

It  was  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
he  should  have  written  so  deeply  felt 
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an  editorial  tribute  as  that  which  was 
published  in  the  June  10  edition  of  his 
newspaper.  The  editorial  is  entitled  "A 
Wake  for  Senator  Kennedy."  It  is  based 
upon  a  true  account  of  an  actual  hap- 
pening, retold  so  movingly  that  I  believe 
it  should  have  a  place  in  the  body  of  the 
Record. 

Accordingly.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  exceptional  tribute  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  Wake  for  Senator  Kennedy 
The  concern  that  Senator  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy felt  for  those  Americans  from  whom 
ths  American  dream  seemed  most  remote  was 
told  in  the  days  of  mourning  that  followed 
his  death.  Even  the  cynical  among  us  must  be 
touched  by  the  evidence  he  indeed  achieved 
a  rapport  with  the  objects  of  his  concrn. 

Soon  after  his  death  became  known,  the 
'hought  occurred  that  It  would  bring  sor- 
row to  some  of  the  people  of  the  Fort  Hall 
Reservation.  It  remains  strong  in  their  minds 
that  in  January,  1968,  he  interrupted  a  Sun 
Vallev  vacation  to  visit  them  and  conluct 
a  hearing  on  the  reservation  for  the  United 
States  Indian  Affairs  subcommittee  that  he 
headed.  „ 

An  official  expression  of  their  concern  may 
have  been  sent  to  Mrs.  Ethel  Kennedy.  It  is 
for  these  proud  and  sensitive  but  inuted  peo- 
ple to  know.  But  the  thought  occurred  that 
many  individual  Indians  would  feel  that 
when  Senator  Kennedy  died  they  had  lost  a 
mend  who  cared.  Would  there  be  any  expres- 
sion from  these  people,  who  in  the  last  three 
centuries  have  become  undemonstrative  in 
the  (ace  of  what  they  may  still  consider  to  be 
hostile  power? 

The  answer  mav  have  been  found  in  some- 
thing  that  occurred   in  Blackfoot  Friday. 

Early  that  afternoon  an  Indian  acquaint- 
ance who  stops  occasionally  at  the  office  of 
The  Blackfoot  News  came  in.  He  carried  with 
him  the  smell  of  liquor.  He  spoke  inco- 
herently. 

He  was  our  friend.  Tell  them  he  was  our 

friend.  He  came  to  see  us." 

Almost  fiercely  he  sought  a  listener.  '  They 
should  know,"  he  repeated  to  everyone  who 
would  listen.  I'm  afraid  that  ears  were  closed 
to  him.  Eventually  he  wandered  out. 

About  an  hour  later  he  returned.  This 
time  he  confronted  this  reporter.  Tears  were 
streaming  down  his  face. 

"I  want  to  tell  them  that  he  was  our 
friend.  I  mav  be  drunk,  but  I  want  you  to  tell 
them  He  came  to  see  us— he  talked  to  my 
father— he  was  going  to  make  things  better 
for  us  I  was  a  Marine.  I  fought  in  many 
battles  for  this  country.  He  was  the  first 
really  big  man  that  came  to  see  us.  He  saw 
how  we  lived.  He  told  us  he  would  help  us 
get  new  houses.  Tell  them  the  Shoshone- 
Bannock  people  thought  he  was  their  friend. 
Promise  me  that  you  will  tell  them." 

Wiping  his  tears,  the  first  I  ever  saw  an 
Indian  shed,  he  reluctently  accepted  assur- 
ances we  would  try  to  get  the  word  to  the 
people  who  should  know.  By  that  time  there 
had  emerged  a  sense  of  concern  for  a  respon- 
sibility placed  upon  me  by  another. 

Yet  a  third  time  the  petitioner  came  back 
as  the  afternoon  drew  to  a  close.  He  had  re- 
gained his  composure. 

Steadily    and   with   dignity   he   said: 

"I'm  not  drunk.  I'm  sorry  for  acting  as  if 
I  was  before.  But  he  was  our  friend  and 
my  friends  and  I  want  you  to  tell  them." 
It  had  not  occurred  to  me  that  he  was  act- 
ing as  a  messenger  for  others  too. 

Then  I  remembered  a  story  that  came  out 
of  World  War  II  that  I  had  read.  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  was  written  by  Ernie  Pyle,  but 
I  cannot  be  sure. 

It  was  a  story  about  the  hard-bitten  pilots 


of  a  group  of  fighter  planes  In  the  Pacific 
theater  of  the  war.  All  but  one  of  their 
group  had  returned  from  a  mission.  Tensely 
they  awaited  the  report  they  feared.  Even- 
tually It  came.  Silently  they  wandered  away 
individually,  then  reassembled  later  in  a  se- 
cluded spot.  After  time  passed  and  bottles 
had  been  passed,  soft  cursing  that  sounded 
more  like  prayers  than  curses  began  to  emerge 
as  the  men  found  their  voices. 

This  is  our  effort  to  tell  those  who  should 
know  that  a  wake  for  Senator  Robert  Ken- 
nedy was  held  Friday  in  Blackfoot.  Idaho,  by 
some  men  of  the  Shoshone-Bannock  nation. 

— DRB. 


DENTAL  RESEARCH  MARKS  20TH 
ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  as  we  move 
ever  closer  to  what  I  have  had  occasion 
to  call  a  Golden  Age  of  medicine,  it  is 
especially  heartening  to  me  to  take  note 
of  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in 
one  important  aspect  of  medicine,  dental 
research. 

Twenty  years  ago  this  month,  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  joining  in  sponsoring  the 
legislation  that  established  the  National 
Institute  of  Dental  Research.  It  was  on 
June  24,  1948,  that  President  Harry  S. 
Truman  signed  Into  law  the  bill  that 
created  National  Institute  of  Dental  Re- 
search. It  was  the  culmination  of  a  long 
series  of  efforts  that  it  was  my  pleasure 
to  help  lead,  in  association  with  my  good 
friends  In  the  American  Dental  Asso- 
ciation and  others. 

At  the  time  we  were  working  toward 
National  Institute  of  Dental  Research's 
creation,  special  Impetus  was  given  to 
our  efforts  by  recollection  of  the  high 
rate  of  rejection  of  draftees  during  World 
War  II  because  of  dental  disease  result- 
ing from  neglect.  It  constituted  a  na- 
tional shame  and  it  indicated  powerfully 
how  deep  and  abiding  a  need  this  nation 
had  for  basic  research  into  the  cause  and 
prevention  of  dental  disease. 

We  had  high  hopes  for  National  In- 
stitute of  Dental  Research  when  it  was 
foimded  and  those  hopes  have  been 
mightily  fulfilled.  Under  its  three  direc- 
tors—Dr.  Trendley  Dean.  Dr.  Francis  A. 
Arnold.  Jr.  and  Dr.  Seymour  J.  Kresh- 
over— National  Institute  of  Dental  Re- 
search has  made  remarkable  progress  in 
alining  the  efforts  of  the  clinical  re- 
searcher with  the  skills  of  the  patholo- 
gist, the  biochemist,  the  micro-blologlst, 
the  geneticist,  the  bioengineer  and  many 
other  basic  scientists. 

Scientists  in  biomedical  disciplines  are 
increasingly  viewing  the  oral  cavity  as 
an  easily  accessible  biological  system 
for  studies  of  fundamental  life  processes. 
Thus,  dental  research  is  concerned  not 
onlv  with  an  attack  on  specific  clinical 
problems  but  also  contributes  to  a  greater 
knowledge  of  the  whole  human  body. 

New  insights  into  the  bacterial  causes 
of  dental  caries  hold  promise  for  Its 
virtual  elimination  as  a  health  problem 
in  the  coming  decade.  A  fuller  under- 
standing of  the  complex  causes  of 
periodontal  disorders  is  steadily  develop- 
ing. Outstanding  success  with  rehabilita- 
tive measures  now  permit  greater  atten- 
tion to  the  causes  of  cleft  lip  and  palate. 
Early  recognition  and  simplified  treat- 
ment for  malocclusion  is  being  sought. 
Oral  cancer  studies  are  being  intensified. 
I  heartily  congratulate  the  Institute 
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on  its  anniversary  I  congratulate  as  well 
the  dental  profession  and,  especially,  the 
American  Oental  Association  for  the  un- 
stintinK  support  they  have  provided.  I 
look  forward  to  the  even  greater  number 
of  contributions  to  the  health  of  our 
people  that  National  Institute  of  E)ental 
Research  will  make  in  the  coming  years. 


RADIATION      CONTROL— BARTLETT 
AMENDMENTS  TO  H.R    10790 

Mr.  HART   Mr.  President,  the  senior 

Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mr.  BartlettI  is 
necessarily  absent  because  of  illness.  Be- 
fore entering  the  hospital,  he  concluded 
his  second  set  of  hearings  dealing  with 
potential  health  hazards  created  by  elec- 
tronic products  emitting  radiation. 

Senator  Bartlett's  interest  in  and  con- 
cern over  such  hazards  date  back  a  good 
many  yeai-s.  During  that  time  he  has 
presented  a  series  of  speeches  in  the 
Senate  informing  his  colleagues  about 
various  aspects  of  the  growing  problem 
of  health  hazards  created  by  radiation. 

At  the- end  of  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress he  placed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  a  "Report  on  Radiation."  a  report 
which  has  drawn  much  praise  for  its 
comprehensive  and  fair  coverage  of  the 
subject.  Similar  comments  have  been 
made  about  the  hearings  he  conducted 
last  August  and  this  May  on  the  same 
subject.  Quite  clearly.  Senator  Bartlett 
has  become  the  Senate's  expert  on 
radiological  health. 

His  May  hearings  were  held  on  S.  2067. 
which  Senator  Bartlett  introduced;  on 
S.  3211.  introduced  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Hill  I  and  H.R. 
10790.  the  Radiation  Control  for  Health 
and  Safety  Act  of  1968.  wnich  passed  the 
House  in  March. 

Following  the  conclusion  of  those 
hearings,  and  before  he  entered  the  hos- 
pital. Senator  Bartlett.  drawmg  on  the 
record  of  tho.se  hearings,  drew  up  a  series 
of  amendments  to  the  House  passed  bill. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Bartlett's  statement  outlining  his  pro- 
posed amendments  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment of  Senator  Bartlett  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Bartlett  Ame.ndmcnts  to  H.R.  10790.  Radi- 
ation Contkol  fc«  He.\lth  and  SArrtY 
.\CT  or  1968 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce  l.^ 
currently  considering  H  R  10790.  the  Radia- 
tion Control  .Act  of  1968 

Based  on  hearings  I  conducted  last  August 
and  this  past  May.  I  have  proposed  a  num- 
ber of  amendments  to  H.R.  10790.  amend- 
ments which  I  feel  are  Important  to  pro- 
vide for  an  efTectlve  bill.  Let  me  hasten  to 
add  that  I  in  no  way  wish  to  detract  from 
the  value  of  the  House  approved  bill,  b.** 
as  might  be  expected  the  hearings  conducted 
on  the  House  side  and  the  hearings  I  con- 
ducted concentrated  on  dtiTerent  aspects  of 
the  problem  of  radiation  control  and  devel- 
oped testimony  to  support  different  ap- 
proaches to  the  problem. 

While  I  intend  to  press  vigorously  for  the 
amendments  I  have  prepared.  I  do  want  to 
emphasize  that  I  am  also  Intent  on  securing 
enactment  of  a  Radiation  Control  Act  this 
session.  I  believe  that  It  will  be  possible  to 
solve  any  differences  between  H.R.  10790 
with  my  amendments,  if  they  are  accepted 
by  the  Senate,  and  the  House  approved  ver- 
sion of  the  bUl. 


The  purpose  of  this  statement  Is  to  out- 
line several  of  the  more  important  amend- 
ments I  have  proposed  In  subsequent  state- 
ments, I  shall  go  Into  some  detail  about 
speclHc  amendments  and  the  reasons  why 
I   propose   them. 

Under  the  heading  of  "Deflntlons"  I  have 
proposed  language  which  makes  clear  that 
the  act  covers  all  types  of  radiation  emitted 
by  electronic  products  and  that  an  "elec- 
tronic product"  is  any  manufactured  or  as- 
sembled prrduct  which  emits  radiation  when 
In  operation.  The  definltlqn  also  makes  clear 
that  the  act  covers  any  components  of  a  sys- 
tem capable  of  emitting  radiation  and  that 
shielding  of  any  such  product  or  component 
does  not  exempt  such  articles  from  coverage. 

The  type  of  products  to  be  regulated  by  the 
act  can  be  divided  Into  groups  of  articles 
emitting  ionizing  radiation,  articles  emitting 
nonionizing  radiation,  articles  emitting  par- 
ticulate radiation  and  articles  emitting  sonic, 
infrasonlc  or  ultra  sonic  vibrations. 

Products  in  the  former  category  include: 
x-ray  m.ichlnes  used  for  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment in  the  healing  arts,  as  well  as  x-ray  m.i- 
chlnes  used  in  research,  education,  and  in- 
dustrial ;i.ppltcatlons:  cyclotrons,  betatrons, 
pulsed  or  fl.ish  x-ray  spectrographs:  electron 
microprobes:  electron  microscopes;  electron 
beam  welders;  x-rny  level  gauges,  klystron 
tubes,  cathode  ray  tubes;  and  high  voltage 
vacuum  tubes 

Products  emitting  non-loi;i7.ing  radiation 
include:  microwave  ovens,  radar,  diathermy 
units,  lasers,  computing  systems,  resonant 
transformers,  i-ommunlcat'.on  equipment 
(broadcast  relay),  and  illumination  systems 

Sources  of  particulate  radiation  include: 
linear  accelerators  and  Van  de  Qraaf  acceler- 
ators. 

Examples  of  articles  emitting  sonic  and 
ultraaonlc  vibrations  are  sonar  systems  and 
ultrasonic  i^enerators  used  for  medical  diag- 
nosis and  treatnient  and  for  industrial  clean- 
ing. 

In  general,  the  bill  directs  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  as  n  mini- 
mum, to  set  and  .idmlntster  safety  standards 
for  electronic  products  as  defined  and  to 
carry  out  a  program  of  research  and  develop- 
ment and  training  in  the  neld  of  controlling 
electronic  product  radiation. 

STITDIES     AND     LICENSES 

In  an  entirely  new  .section,  entitled 
"Studies  by  the  Secretary."  I  propose  that 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  be  Instructed  to  carry  out  a  two- 
part  study: 

1.  A  survey  of  state  and  federal  controls  in 
the  fleld  of  radiation  emission,  with  particu- 
lar emphasis  on  gaps  and  Inconsistencies  in 
controls  established  by  this  act  and  prertous 
legislation. 

Even  with  enactment  of  H.R.  10790  some 
sources  of  radiation  will  still  be  free  of  any 
federal  controls.  Inasmuch  as  few  states,  if 
any.  have  comprehensive  radiation  controls, 
that  means  some  sources  of  radiation  which 
are  potential  health  hazards  will  remain  free 
of  controls  at  any  level. 

2.  Development  of  standards  for  the  use 
of  non-medical  electronics  products  in  com- 
merce and  industry.  I  fully  expect  one  stand- 
ard which  will  come  In  for  particular  study 
will  be  a  proposal  that  operators  of  certain 
electronic  products  be  licensed,  either 
through  a  federal  program  or  by  a  state 
agency.  I  would  hope  that  If  the  study  de- 
termines licensing  Is  necessary  and  that  it 
should  be  done  at  the  state  level,  the  Sec- 
retary also  will  propose  ways  the  federal  gov- 
ernment can  encourage  and  assist  the  states 
to  set  up  their  own  licensing  programs. 

A  careful  reader  of  this  section  will  note 
that  the  study  excludes  medical  electronic 
products  from  the  development  of  use  stand- 
ards. 

The  use  of  medical  devices  was  omitted 
from  the  study  because  I  believe  that  the 
records  of  my  hearings  make  a  strong  case 
for  combining  equipment  standards  and  op- 


erator standards  when  it  comes  to  medical 
x-ray  equipment.  In  this  case  "medical 
equipment"  does  not  Include  dental  equip- 
ment. 

I  want  to  emphasize  at  this  point,  and 
emphasize  strongly  that  I  am  not  opposed  lo 
the  use  of  medical  x-rays.  To  the  contrary,  I 
recognize  that  the  use  of  x-rays  as  a  diag- 
nostic and  therapeutic  device  Is  essential  ii 
the  practice  of  sound  medicine.  My  intent 
is  not  to  scare  any  patient  out  of  submitting 
to  essential  x-rays.  My  only  Intent  Is  to  as- 
sure a  patient  that  he  Is  receiving  as  smal! 
a  dose  of  x-ray  as  he  can  and  still  have  the 
x-ray  serve  its  purpose. 

In  a  subsequent  statement  I  will  ovitUne 
the  case  for  licensing  medical  x-ray  techni- 
cians. At  this  point,  I  will  Just  describe  the 
provision  I  propose  to  be  added  to  H.R.  1079U 
dealing  with  this  topic. 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  will  be  required  to  develop  and  Issue 
advisory  standards  on  licensing  medical  x-rav 
technicians  and  for  accrediting  tralnlni» 
schools  for  those  technicians.  States  will  have 
three  years  following  the  issuance  of  such 
standards  to  develop  their  own  licensing  and 
accrediting  programs.  If  a  state  has  not  in- 
stituted a  satisfactory  licensing  program  dur- 
ing that  period,  the  Secretary  will  have  au- 
thority to  establish  federal  standards  In  that 
sUte. 

STANDARDS 

I  have  proposed  two  major  amendments 
to  the  section  entitled  "Standards  for  Elec- 
tronics Products." 

The  first  will  Insure  that  manufacturers, 
distributors  and  dealers  of  electronic  prod- 
ucts and  public  and  private  organizations  or 
Individuals  involved  in  promoting  or  study- 
ing such  products  will  have  opportunities  t:> 
participate  fully  in  the  establishment  of  any 
safety  stanflard  authorized  by  this  bill. 

The  second  amendment  directs  the  Secre- 
tary to  appoint  a  15-member  Technical  Elec- 
tronic Product  Radiation  Safety  Standard 
Committee,  all  of  whom  will  be  technlcallv 
qualified  In  some  scientific  field  applicable 
to  electronic  product  radiation  safety.  Flvo 
members  will  come  from  each  of  three  cate- 
gories: state  and  federal  government  agen- 
cies; the  electronic  product  Industries,  and 
the  general  public.  Tlie  committee  will  be 
given  up  to  90  days,  unless  the  Secretarv 
grants  an  extension,  to  comment  on  all 
standards  and  amendments  to  standards  pro- 
posed by  the  Secretary. 

.VOTlrlCATION 

I  have  also  proposed  amendments  to  the 
section  entitled  "Notification  of  Defects  In 
and  Repairs  or  Replacement  of  Electronic 
Products"  which  provide  that  manufacturers 
of  electronic  products  Immediately  notify  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
of  any  product  defect  which  creates  a  risk 
of  Injury.  Representatives  of  the  industry 
felt  that  in  cases  where  the  emission  of 
radiation  might  be  only  slightly  over  the 
standard  and,  according  to  them,  would  not 
create  a  health  hazard,  the  Secretary  should 
be  given  some  discretion  in  implementing 
the  provisions  of  this  section.  I  think  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  the  industry  wanted  to  place 
on  the  Secretary  the  burden  of  proof  that  :i 
slight  deviation  from  a  standard  creates  a 
risk  of  injury. 

While  I  agree  that  the  Secretary  should 
have  some  discretion  In  Implementing  costly 
recall  and  repair  orders,  I  think  that  the 
burden  of  proof  should  rest  with  the  manu- 
facturers. 

Therefore,  I  propose  the  addition  of  a  par- 
agraph to  this  section  of  the  bill  which 
allows  the  manufacturer,  when  notifying  the 
Secretary,  to  apply  for  an  exemption  from 
the  requirement  that  the  notification  also  be 
sent  to  dealers  and  purchasers  of  the  prod- 
uct. If  the  Secretary  believes  the  request  for 
exemption  has  merits,  he  will  afford  the 
manufacturer  the  opportunity  to  present 
material  in  support  of  making  the  exemp- 
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tion  permanent.  The  language  of  the  amend- 
ment specifically  states  the  burden  of  proof 
is  on   the  manufacturer. 

Under  this  section,  1  have  offered  language 
that  makes  clear  dealers  will  not  have  to  pay 
the  costs  of  repairing  products,  either  in 
their  inventory  or  sold  by  them,  or  assume 
the  cost  of  products  in  their  inventory  which, 
after  reaching  the  market,  have  been  found 
defective. 

INSPECTION 

Of  course,  the  principal  goal  of  H.R.  10790 
should  be  to  Insure  that  electronic  products 
emitting  excessive  radiation  do  not  reach 
the  market  place.  The  test  way  to  assure  that 
^oal  Is  met  Is  to  establish  an  effective  In- 
plant  Inspection  system.  Therefore.  I  propose 
an  amendment  to  H.R.  10790  authorizing  the 
.Secretary  to  conduct  inspections  of  in-plant 
Mclllties  and  methods  concerned  with 
••lectronlc   product   radiation   safety. 

In  addition.  I  have  sponsored  a  number  of 
amendments  dealing  With  enforcement  pro- 
visions of  HR.  10790.  It  has  been  argued 
that  by  providing  for  criminal  penalties,  for 
increasing  the  limit  for  the  maximum  civil 
penalty  and  for  seizure  of  products  creating 
serious  health  risks,  give  the  Impression  that 
the  entire  electronics  Industry  is  somehow 
1  uUty  of  massive  disinterest  In  public  safety 
and  will  become  Interested  only  under  the 
threat  of  stiff  criminal  and  civil  penalties.  In 
.short,  representatives  of  the  industry  feel 
such  provisions  give  the  industry  an  unde- 
served "blackeye'". 

Such  is  not  the  inttnt  of  such  provisions. 
Kepresentatlves  of  the  Industry  have  met 
V  iih  members  of  my  staff  and  of  the  staff  of 
the  Senate  Committee  en  Commerce  and  have 
been  most  cooperative.  I,  for  one,  do  not  be- 
hcve  that  the  electronics  Industry  deserves  a 

blackeve"  of  any  sort 

The  Intent  of  enacting  H.R.  10790  Is  not  to 
penalize  an  Industry,  but  rather.  In  face  of 
development  of  a  rapidly  increasing  number 
..f  radiation-emitting  products,  to  have  the 
federal  government  and  business  join  forces 
to  insure  that  the  amount  of  radiation  ex- 
posure to  our  population  is  kept  to  a  mini- 
mum. The  stlffer  penalties  I  propose  are  only 
lor  persons  who  may  not  wish  to  Join  in 
this  most  Important  partnership  in  health, 
and  should  in  no  way  be  Interpreted  as  an 
indictment  of  the  Industry  or  any  part  of 

it. 

H  R.  10790  does  Indeed  establish  a  partner- 
ship of  great  Importance  to  the  present  and 

luture  health  of  this  nation.  I  hope  all  Inter- 
ested parties  will  keep  that  fact  In  mind  as 

ve  work  to  enact  H.R.  10790  against  the  dead- 
line of  an  August  2  adjournment. 


PRIVATE  ACTION  SUGGESTED 

Mr,  HARTKE  Mr.  President,  we  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  should  be  reminded 
-jmetimes  that  legislation  is  not  always 
the  most  effective  response  to  the  prob- 
I'^ms  facing  our  Nation.  One  such  prob- 
1-m,  the  excess  of  violence  in  our  land, 
ill  be  solved  only  if  large  numbers  of 
i.iivate  citizens  take  it  upon  themselves 
1 0  !,'ive  expression  to  their  concern. 

The  editors  of  McCall's,  a  popular 
magazine  for  women,  are  aware  of  what 
l)rivate  individuals  working  together  can 
iiccomplish,  and  they  have  put  forward, 
in  an  open  letter  to  their  readers,  some 
.^pecific  suggestions  for  private  action.  In 
:.ddition  to  letter  writing,  a  technique 
with  which  we  in  Congress  are  quite  fa- 
miliar, the  editors  suggest  that  their 
;eaders  take  initiatives  to  boycott  and  to 
raise  complaints  against  publishers,  pro- 
ducers, and  manufacturers  whose  prod- 
ucts tend  to  glorify  violence. 

The  editors  of  McCall's  have  outlined 
a   program    for    private    action    which 


would  attack  the  problem  of  violence 
with  the  most  effective  force  we  have  at 
our  disposal — a  concerned,  mobilized  cit- 
izenry, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
their  open  letter,  entitled  "What  Women 
Can  Do  To  End  Violence  in  America," 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
I A  letter  from  the  editors  to  the  readers  of 

McCall's] 
WHAT  Women  Can  Do  To  End  Violence 

IN  America 
Many  years  ago  in  London,  a  severe  out- 
break of  cholera  devastated  the  population. 
An  English  physician  named  John  Snow  had 
a  hunch.  He  looked  up  the  addresses  of  all 
the  cholera  victims  and  found  that  every  one 
of  them  drew  their  drinking  water  from  the 
same  pump  on  Broad  Street.  Dr.  Snow  knew 
little  of  the  nature  of  the  cholera  organism 
or  how  It  transmitted  the  disease  In  the  water. 
But  he  removed  the  handle  of  the  Broad 
Street  pump.  And  he  stopped  the  epidemic. 

American  women  may  not  know  the  precise 
reasons  for  the  contagious  violence  and  bru- 
tality of  our  times,  where  It  comes  from,  what 
makes  It  flourish.  But  they  do  know  some  of 
the  sources  from  which  their  children  are 
drinking  in  this  violence,  and  they  know  they 
have  to  turn  it  off  before  the  poison  gets  be- 
yond reach, 

American  women  will  turn  it  off  because 
they  are  weary  of  the  bomb-burst,  the  gun- 
shot, the  fisted  hand  They  have  had  enough 
of  violence  late  and  soon,  and  of  the  people 
and  groups  who  use  it  for  their  own  ends. 
They  are  sick  with  the  collective  havoc  of  the 
mindless  crowd,  and  the  individual  savagery 
of  those  whose  discontent  has  festered  into 
rash  destruction. 

The  bullet  that  killed  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
has  wounded  us  all.  John  F.  Kennedy,  Martin 
Luther  King — each  of  these  murders  set  off 
acute  phases  of  our  anxiety.  There  Is  a  perva- 
sive sense  of  fear,  the  feeling  we  are  in  the 
grip  of  terrible  forces  we  cannot  even  name — 
within  the  borders  of  our  country,  within 
the  setting  of  the  entire  world. 

The  sickness  has  been  here  a  long  time.  It 
simmers  and  flares  In  the  ghettos  where 
people  have  felt  Its  curse  for  years  and  would 
now  pay  It  back  In  kind.  It  mows  down  our 
men — and  theirs — in  Vietnam.  It  erupts  on 
the  campuses  of  the  nation,  where  some  of 
our  young  men  and  women  have  turned 
against  their  own  proclaimed  abhorrence  of 
violence  and  have  disfigured  not  just  their 
universities  but  their  own  lives.  It  stalks  our 
cities,  our  parks  and  subways,  and  destroys 
the  green  and  eentle  calm  of  the  countryside. 
It-  rams  its  way  into  our  homes,  on  the 
television  screen  that  brings  Instant  bru- 
taUty  and  savagery,  instructing  children  in 
the  ease  and  casualness  with  which  life  can 
be  humiliated,  tormented,  twisted.  The 
need  to  respect  the  fragility  and  preclous- 
ness  of  life  Is  blotted  out  by  the  thousands 
of  good-man-bad-man  deaths  that  make  up 
the  dally  television-tube  feeding  of  chil- 
dren. 

It  weakens  those  precious  arts  of  gentle- 
ness, of  compassion,  of  moderation,  of  love 
that  women  alone  can  give  to  their  fami- 
lies and  the  world. 

McCall's  believes  that  the  violence  in  our 
land  Is  not  a  shameful  national  flaw  of  char- 
acter that  must  be  regarded  as  Inevitable. 

Violence  Is  not  the  accidental  product  of 
a  few  crazed  assassins  that  can  be  cured  by 
adding  some  Secret  Service  men.  Nor  Is  it 
slmplv  a  lapse  In  what  is  known  as  "law 
and  order  '  that  can  be  corrected  just  by 
a  massive  crackdown  on  youth  or  restless 
minorities. 

The    attack    on    violence    must    be    basic. 
It  must  be  knowledgeable.  It  must  be  thor- 
ough. 
McCall's  makes   no  rigid  distinction  be- 


tween the  breakdown  of  law  and  order  in 
the  nation  and  the  breakdown  of  law  and 
order  in  the  world  Violence  is  airborne. 
Violence  among  nations  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  violence  within  nations. 

In  a  very  real  sense.  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
paid  with  "his  life  for  the  failure  of  the 
world's  nations  to  develop  an  effective  mech- 
anism of  world  law.  It  the  United  Nations 
had  been  given  the  workable  autliority  to 
resolve  the  cri-sis  In  the  Middle  East,  Rob- 
ert Kennedy  might  be  alive  today. 

The  Middle  East  Is  not  the  only  area  In  the 
world  on  which  an  American  President  or  a 
Presidential  aspirant  must  take  a  position. 
Nor  is  the  Middle  F-ast  the  only  area  In 
which  passions  are  attached  to  triggers. 

American  women  can  see  to  it  that  the 
first  order  of  business  for  .'Vmerlcan  policy 
makers  is  to  move  mightily  inside  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  in  the  effort  to  equip  it  with 
the  responsible  authority  to  substitute  law 
for  force  In  the  affairs  of  nations. 

Attacking  the  basic  causes  of  violence  In 
the  world  is  iii,separable  from  the  need  to 
eradicate  it  at  home.  Here,  within  the  United 
Stales,  there  is  much  that  women  can 
do  if  only  they  are  willing  to  use  the  power 
that    is   "clearly    theirs. 

Approximately  fifteen  million  women  read 
McCall's  magazine.  We  believe  that  these 
women,  by  acting  together  and  acting 
promptly,  ran  i;lay  a  pivotal  role  in  combat- 
ing violence  where  it  occurs. 

Here  is  a  five-point  program  that  can  make 
a  difference  if  enough  women  get  behind  It: 

(1)  Guns:  The  present  gun-control  legis- 
lation, existing  or  proposed,  must  be  drasti- 
cally strengthened.  Millions  of  letters  to  Rep- 
resentatives could  do  it.  Sit  down  today  and 
write  informed  letters  to  your  Congressmen 
and  two  Senators.  Tell  them  it  makes  no 
sense  to  have  a  gun  readily  available,  as 
Robert  Kennedy  pointed  out,  to  every  child, 
every  insane  person,  every  criminal  who 
wants  one. 

(2)  Television  and  movies:  Women  can 
stop  the  outpouring  of  violence  and  sordld- 
ness  on  our  television  screens  and  in  the  mo- 
tion-picture theaters.  Supposedly,  television 
and  the  movie  industry  give  the  public  what 
it  wants:  i  e.,  sexual  brutality,  depravity, 
sadism,  and  everything  else  that  contributes 
to  human  desensitizatlon  and  violence.  If 
this  is  the  case.  American  women  .should  be 
loud  and  clear  in  letting  television  and  movie 
executives  know  that  such  bilge  Is  most  cer- 
tainly not  what  they  want.  Hold  their  top 
men  responsible.  Write  to  Julian  Goodman, 
president  of  NBC,  30  Rockefeller  Ph.za; 
Frank  Stanton,  president  of  CBS,  51  Wtst 
52nd  Street:  and  Leonard  Goldenson.  presi- 
dent of  ABC,  1330  Avenue  of  the  Americas, 
all  in  New  York  City.  Let  them  feel  the 
weight  of  millions  of  letters.  There  Is  a  direct 
connection  between  the  decisions  these  men 
make  and  the  violence  in  the  land.  Hold 
them  to  account.  Have  you  seen  a  picture 
lately  that  sickens  you.  pains  you.  makes 
you  fear  for  your  children?  You  can  wTlte  to 
jack  Valenti,"  .at  the  Motion  Picture  Associa- 
tion of  America,  522  Fifth  Avenue,  in  New 
York,  and  tell  him  so. 

(3)  Toys:  Mothers  and  grandmothers  of 
this  countrv  can  wage  a  determined  boycott 
against  toys  that  foster  and  glorify  killing. 
No  letters  or  telegrams  are  necessary.  Just 
don't  buy  them,  and  tell  the  man  in  the  toy 
store  why  ycu  won't. 

(4)  Books  and  magazines:  This  includes 
McCall's.  If  we  or  our  colleagues  have  done 
something  that  you  feel  adds  to  the  spread 
of  violence,  let  us  know.  We  can  testify  to 
the  power  of  strong,  reasoned  letters.  Keep 
us  to  the  mark. 

(5)  World  law:  As  we  said  earlier,  women 
must  be  heard  on  the  most  urgent  question 
of  our  time— world  law  in  time  to  prevent 
war.  The  long,  dismal  negotiations  in  Paris 
over  Vietnam  would  seem  to  dramatize  the 
need  for  a  third  party  at  the  peace  table. 
The  United  States  cannot  indefinitely  act  as 
world  poUceman,  If  we  are  to  prevent  future 
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Vletnams.  we  will  have  to  do  it  through  a 
strengthened  UN. 

There  Is  no  point  In  trying  to  restore  san- 
ity and  balance  to  life  In  America  if  the  hu- 
man race  Is  going  to  be  Incinerated  In  a 
flash  of  nuclear  violence  Both  President 
Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  and  President  John  P. 
Kennedy  called  for  world  law  inside  the 
United  Nations  but  did  not  receive  the  kind 
of  response  from  the  American  people  that 
would  have  enabled  them  to  press  forward 
in  that  direction. 

This  Is  an  election  year  Your  le'ters  to 
the  Pres!denti.«!  candidates  on  all  these  ques- 
tions couldn't  be  sent  at  a  more  opportune 
tlm*  And  don't  forget  that  your  ultimate 
power  is  the  ballet  bax. 

The  women  of  this  country  have  heard 
enough  about  black  power,  white  power,  stu- 
dent power,  senior-citizen  power.  The  great- 
est power  of  all  for  good  la  theirs-  women 
power.  No  force  on  earth  can  stand  against  It. 

— The  Editors. 


TWO  MILESTONES  ON  THE  ROAD  TO 
PEACE 

Mr  McGEE  Mr.  President,  today.  July 
1.  1968. may  go  donn  in  the  history  books 
as  the  day  when  the  cause  of  world  peace 
took  two  large  steps  forward.  Step  No.  1 
was  the  signing  by  President  Johnson  of 
the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty. 

This  treaty  will  reduce  the  dangers  of 
nuclear  war  and  will  advance  the  peace- 
ful uses  of  nuclear  energy.  Step  No.  2  was 
the  announcement  by  President  Johnson 
that  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  agreed  to  begin  talks  con- 
cerning the  limitation  and  reduction  of 
strategic  weapons  systems.  These  talks 
could  eventually  lead  to  a  great  reduc- 
tion in  the  fears  and  tensions  generated 
by  the  existence  of  long-range  systems 
of  nuclear  warfare.  Although  we  know 
that  the  road  to  total  world  peace  is  long 
and  arduous,  we  must  still  take  heart 
from  the  steps  taken  today 

President  Johnson  made  the  first  move 
toward  the  strategic  weapons  talks  more 
than  4  years  ago.  His  persistence,  in  the 
face  of  many  provocations  by  the  other 
side,  has  paid  off  in  an  act  of  hope  for 
the  entire  world. 


THE  BASQUE  DANCERS 

Mr  CHURCH.  Mr  President,  just  over 
4  years  ago.  I  had  the  distinct  pleasure 
of  welcoming  to  Washington  a  group  of 
Basques  from  Idaho.  They  came  here 
from  the  New  York  World's  Pair  where 
they  had  presented  some  of  their  native 
dances  to  record-size  crowds.  We  were 
treated  to  an  exhibition  of  their  out- 
standing talents  when  they  performed 
in  the  rotunda  of  the  Old  Senate  Office 
Building. 

This  week,  it  will  again  be  my  privi- 
lege and  honor  to  welcome  them  to  our 
Nations  Capital.  The  Oinkari  Basque 
Dancers  of  Idaho  will  give  residents  and 
tourists  alike  the  unique  treat  of  seeing 
dances  which  originated  in  the  Pyrenees 
Mountains  between  Spain  and  France, 
when  they  appear  Friday  and  Saturday 
at  the  Smithsonian  Institution  Festival 
of  American  Folklife. 

Idaho  is  justly  proud  of  its  Basque 
people,  the  descendants  of  a  hardy  and 
fierce  race,  the  origins  of  which  are 
shrouded  in  the  midst  of  antiquity. 
Through     the     centuries     they     have 


amassed  a  fascinating  and  colorful  his- 
tory. It  was  through  the  Pyrenean 
mountain  passes  that  the  battle  between 
Charlemagne  and  the  Saracen  invaders 
flowed  back  and  forth;  the  Basques 
proudly  identify  themselves  as  the 
mountaineers  who  cut  off  the  rear  guard 
of  Charlemagne's  army  and  brought  on 
its  destruction. 

The  adventurous  spirit  of  the  Basques 
is  typified  by  two  famous  mariners:  Ko- 
kotza  was  the  navigator  who  led  Colum- 
bus to  the  New  World,  and  Elkano  who 
assumed  command  from  Magellan  after 
the  latter's  death,  and  became  the  first 
seaman  to  circumnavigate  the  earth. 

The  Basque  language,  too,  is  shrouded 
in  mystery.  It  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
languages  to  be  found  anywhere  and  has 
not  been  related  to  any  other  language 
family  in  the  world.  The  Basques  have 
an  amusing  tale  of  their  own  concerning 
the  language.  I  have  related  it  to  you  be- 
fore, but  it  bears  retelling. 

According  to  them,  no  Basque  can  go 
to  hell.  It  seems  the  Devil  spent  7  years 
in  the  Basque  country  trying  to  master 
the  language.  After  diligent  study  he  had 
learned  only  "bai "  and  "ez" — "yes"  and 
"no." 

As  he  was  fleeing  the  country  in  a  ter- 
rible thunderstorm  he  fell,  hitting  his 
head  and  knocking  the  two  words  he  had 
learned  from  his  memory. 

Since  the  Devil  knows  nothing  of  the 
language,  he  cannot  tempt  the  Basques, 
thus  none  can  go  to  hell.  So  says 
Ramona  Garro.  my  receptionist. 

Today,  residing  in  the  mountain 
beauty  of  the  Gem  State,  they  comprise 
the  largest  colony  of  Basques  in  North 
America.  The  impact  they  have  had  on 
the  history  of  Idaho  and  the  West  Is 
great,  contributing  some  of  our  country's 
finest  citizens. 

The  Basques  are  known  for  their 
honesty,  energy,  and  fidelity,  for  their 
agility  in  dancing  and  their  fine  voices. 
Close  home  ties  and  strong  filial  devotion 
have  produced  this  exemplary  group  of 
yoiuig  dancers  whom  we  welcome  here 
this  week.  Dancing  has  always  played  an 
important  role  in  the  life  of  the  Basques 
in  their  homeland  and  it  is  no  less  im- 
portant here.  But  many  of  the  old  steps 
had  almost  become  extinct  when,  in  1948, 
Mrs.  Ruflno  Hormaechea  of  Boise 
initiated  classes  and  encouraged  the 
younger  generations  to  learn  the  steps  of 
their  fathers.  In  the  past  20  years  the 
program  has  grown  so  that,  now,  some 
100  youths  between  5  years  of  age  and 
the  eighth  grade  meet  weekly  for  prac- 
tice, this  in  addition  to  the  older  group 
comprising  the  Oinkaris. 

This  troupe,  which  v;ill  delight  the 
eye  on  the  mall  Friday  and  Saturday, 
actually  had  their  start  in  1960  after 
eight  young  Basques  visited  relatives  in 
Spain.  During  their  travels,  they  encoun- 
tered a  professional  dance  group  called 
the  Oinkari  Basque  Dancers  of  San 
Sebestian.  The  enthusiasm  displayed  by 
both  groups  gave  rise  to  the  Idaho  team 
who  were  loaned  the  name  of  their  Eu- 
ropean counterparts.  Oinkari,  a  con- 
traction of  words  meaning  "fast  of  feet," 
an  apt  description  indeed.  In  that  orig- 
inal group  going  to  Spain  was  Albert 
Erquiaga  who  presently  serves  as  the 
director  of  the  Oinkari's. 


Since  their  appearance  here  4  years 
ago.  they  have  delighted  observers  in 
many  parts  of  the  country:  from  the 
Holiday  Folk  Fair  in  Milwaukee.  Wis , 
and  their  participation  in  a  folk  semi- 
nar at  Squaw  Valley,  Calif.,  to  appear 
twice  in  the  National  Basque  Festival  in 
Elko,  Nev.  They  have  also  visited  nu- 
merous places  In  southern  and  eastern 
Idaho  imder  the  auspices  of  the  State 
Arts  and  Humanities  Commission. 

We  are  proud  of  the  Basques.  And  we 
are  proud  of  the  Oinkari  Basque  dancers. 
It  is  a  delight  to  be  host  to  them  once 
more  in  Washington,  and  I  hope  that 
their  visits  will  be  all  the  more  frequent 
in  the  future. 


GUN  CONTROL  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
great  deal  has  been  said  recently  about 
whether  or  not  the  several  States  have 
enacted  or  will  enact  legislation  to  con- 
trol the  sale,  ownership,  possession,  and 
use  of  firearms.  As  a  result,  I  havt 
checked  into  the  gim  control  legislation 
that  is  already  on  the  statute  books  in 
my  State  of  Alabama. 

I  And  that,  a  good  many  years  ago  in 
1951  I  believe  it  was,  Alabama  adopted 
some  rather  strict  controls  with  regard 
to  handguns.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  memorandum  setting  forth  the 
Alabama  law  on  this  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  the  Alabama  gun-con- 
trol law  was  recently  the  subject  of  an 
article  in  the  Birmingham  News  by  staff 
writer  Dan  Dowe,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  article  also  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  en- 
actment of  these  laws  by  the  State  of 
Alabama  is  a  clear  demonstration  that 
the  States  are  able  to  meet  their  respon- 
sibilities with  regard  to  the  protection  of 
their  people. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum and  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

1.  The  Constitution  of  Alabama  of  1901. 
Article  I.  Section  26:  "That  every  citizen  has 
a  right  to  bear  arms  In  defense  of  himself 
and  the  State." 

2.  Title  51.  Section  572:  "All  persons  deal- 
ing In  pistols,  revolvers,  and  maxim  silencers 
shall  be  required  to  keep  a  permanent  record 
of  the  sales  of  every  pistol,  revolver  or  maxim 
silencer,  showing  the  date  of  sale,  serial 
number,  or  other  identification  marks,  man- 
ufacturer's name:  caliber  and  type,  and  also 
the  name  and  address  of  the  purchaser, 
which  record  shall  always  be  open  for  inspec- 
tion by  any  peace  officer  of  the  State  of  Al.i- 
bama  or  any  municipality  thereof.  The  fail- 
ure to  keep  such  record  shall  subject  such 
person  to  having  his  license  revoked — ." 

3.  "ntle  14.  Section  170:  "Any  person  who 
sells,  gives,  or  lends  to  any  minor  an;, 
pistol — shall,  on  conviction,  be  fined  not  less 
than  $50  nor  more  than  $500." 

4.  Title  14.  Section  174:  (a):  "No  person 
who  has  been  convicted  In  this  State  or  else- 
where of  committing  or  attempting  to  com- 
mit a  crime  of  violence  shall  own  a  pistol  ir 
have  one  in  his  possession  or  under  his  con- 
trol, (b)  :  No  person  who  Is  a  drug  addict  or 
a  habitual  drunkard  shall  own  a  pistol  rr 
have  one  In  his  pK>s8esslon  or  under  h,3 
control." 

5.  Title  14.  Section  178:  "No  person  shall 
deliver  a  pistol  to  any  person  under  the  ape 
of  eighteen  or  to  one  who  he  ha«  reasonable 
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cause  to  believe  has  been  convicted  of  a 
crime  of  violence,  or  Is  a  drug  addict,  an 
habitual  drunkard  or  of  unsound  mind." 

6.  Title  14.  Section  179:  "No  seller  shall 
deliver  a  pistol  to  the  purchaser  thereof 
until  forty-eight  hours  shall  have  elapsed 
from  the  time  of  the  application  for  the 
purchase  thereof,  and.  when  delivered,  the 
pistol  shall  be  securely  wrapped  and  shall 
be  unloaded  At  the  time  of  applying  for 
the  purchase  of  a  pistol,  the  purchnser  shall 
sign  in  triplicate  and  deliver  to  the  seller 
a  statement  contiining  his  full  name,  ad- 
dress, occupation,  color,  place  of  blrta.  the 
dale  and  hour  of  application,  the  caliber, 
make,  model,  and  manufacturer's  number 
of  the  pistol  to  be  purchased  and  a  state- 
ment that  he  has  never  been  convicted  in 
this  State  or  elsewhere  of  a  crime  of  violence. 
The  seller  shall  within  six  hours  after  such 
application,  sign  and  attach  his  address  i.nd 
forward  by  registered  mall  one  copy  of  such 
statement  to  the  Chief  of  Police  of  the 
municipality  or  Shertff  of  the  county  of 
which  the  seller  is  a  resident:  the  duplicate 
duly  signed  by  the  seller  shall  within  seven 
days  be  sent  by  him  With  his  address  to  the 
Director  of  Public  SaXety;  the  triplicate  he 
shall  retain  for  six  years." 

7.  Title  14.  Section  181:  "No  pistol  shall 
be  sold — under  any  circumstances  unless 
the  purchaser  Is  personally  known  to  the 
seller  or  shall  present  clear  evidence  of  his 
identity." 

8.  Title  14.  Section  183:  "No  person  shall. 
in  purchasing  or  otherwise  securing  delivery 
of  a  pistol  or  in  applying  for  a  license  to 
carry  the  same,  give  false  Information  or 
offer  false  evidence  of  his  Identity." 

9.  rule  14.  Section  184:  "No  person  shall 
change,  alter,  remove,  or  obliterate  the  name 
of  the  maker,  model,  manufacturer's  num- 
ber, or  other  mark  of  identification  of  any 
pistol.  Possession  of  any  pistol  upon  which 
any  such  mark  shall  have  been  changed. 
altered,  removed  or  obliterated,  shall  be 
prima  facie  evidence  that  the  poesessor  has 
changed,  altered,  removed  or  obliterated  the 
same." 

State  Gun  Laws  Strict  on  Pistols 
(By  Dan  Dowe) 

Montgomery. — Alabama  has  strict  laws 
governing  the  sale  and  registration  of  pistols 
in  the  state,  but  transactions  Involving  other 
firearms  are  virtually  unregulated. 

Laws  enacted  In  1951  require  a  license  for 
carrying  a  pistol  on  the  person  or  In  an  auto- 
mobile, except  on  the  property  of  the  owner, 
and  In  his  home  or  his  place  of  business. 

Penalties  for  violations  of  pistol  laws  call 
for  Jail  terms  of  up  to  a  year  and  fines  of  not 
more  than  $500,  or  both. 

Persons  convicted  of  crimes  of  violence  are 
forbidden  to  possess  pistols  In  Alabama.  Vio- 
lators are  subject  to  five-year  prison  terms. 

Moreover,  the  law  provides  that  in  the 
trial  of  a  person  charged  with  a  crime  of  vio- 
lence, the  fact  that  he  has  an  unlicensed 
pistol  In  his  possession  will  be  considered 
prima  facie  evidence  of  his  Intent  to  commit 
the  crime. 

The  five-year  prlsCn  term  also  applies  to 
persons  convicted  of  supplying  false  informa- 
tion In  purchasing  or  licensing  a  pistol,  and 
of  obliterating  identification  marks  on  a  hand 
gun. 

Drug  addicts  or  habitual  drunkards  are 
forbidden  from  owning  a  pistol  or  having  one 
in  their  possession  or  control.  The  punish- 
ment is  up  to  a  year  in  Jail  and  a  $500  fine. 

The  same  penalty  Is  Imposed  on  persons 
found  guilty  of  "delivering"  a  pistol  to  any- 
one under  18  or  one  of  unsound  mind. 

Sheriffs  are  authorized  to  Issue  pistol  li- 
censes to  local  residents  "If  It  appears  that 
the  applicant  has  good  reason  to  fear  In- 
]irv  to  his  person  or  property,  or  has  any 
other  proper  reason  for  carrying  a  pistol,  and 
that  he  Is  a  suitable  person  to  be  so  li- 
censed." 


Exempted  from  the  pistol  license  law  are 
law  enforcement  officers  and  military  per- 
sonnel on  duty. 

Retail  pistol  dealers  are  also  required  to 
be  licensed  and  must  follow  rigid  procedures 
in  selling  the  weapons. 

Applicants  for  the  purchase  of  a  pistol 
must  wait  at  least  48  hours  before  the  actual 
transaction.  The  application  contains  de- 
tailed personal  Information  about  the  pur- 
chaser, and  a  statement  that  he  has  never 
been  convicted  of  a  crime  of  violence. 

The  dealer  must  send  a  copy  of  the  appli- 
cation to  his  local  chief  of  police  or  county 
sheriff  within  six  hours  after  he  receives  It. 
Following  the  sale,  he  must  send  another 
copy  of  the  application,  along  with  detailed 
Identification  of  the  pistol  purchased  to  the 
director  of  public  safety. 

The  law  states  that  "no  pistol  shall  be 
sold  under  any  circumstances  unless  the  pur- 
chaser is  personally  known  to  the  seller,  or 
shall  present  clear  evidence  of  his  identity." 

Retail  dealers  who  violate  the  law  are  sub- 
ject to  up  to  a  year  in  Jail,  a  $500  fine  and  re- 
vocation of  their  license. 

But  aside  from  the  state  pistol  laws,  the 
Alabama  code  makes  little  or  no  provision 
governing  the  sale  of  other  firearms. 


USE  OP  GOVERNMENT-OWNED  IN- 
DUSTRIAL PLANT  EQUIPMENT  BY 
DEFENSE  CONTRACTORS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,   the 
Department    of    Defense    recently    an- 
nounced new  regulatioiis  concerning  the 
use    of    Government-owned    industrial 
plant  equipment— IPE— by  defense  con- 
tractors.  The   Subcommittee   on    Econ- 
omy in  Government  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  investigated  this  sub- 
ject in  two  separate  hearings  last  year. 
We  established  that  more  than  $2.6  bil- 
lion worth  of  Government-owned  IPE 
is  in  the  hands  of  private  contractors. 
While  the  reason  for  permitting  contrac- 
tors to  hold  in  their  possession  Govern- 
ment-owned property  is  to  facilitate  the 
performance   of   contracts  pursuant   to 
our  defense  needs,  we  found  during  our 
investigation  that  there  was  a  consider- 
able  absence   of   management  controls 
exercised   by   the   Defense   Department 
over  much  of  this  equipment.  The  re- 
sult has  been  the  widespread  misuse  of 
IPE,  as  shown  by  a  number  of  shocking 
cases  brought  to  light  originally  by  the 
Grovernment  Accounting  Office. 

The  unanimous  repwrt  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Economy  in  Government 
stated: 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  problem  un- 
covered in  recent  years  by  this  Subcommit- 
tee concerns  DODs  policy  of  furnishing  gov- 
ernment-owned property  to  defense  con- 
tractors, and  practices  surrounding  the  use 
and  replacement  of  such  property. 

For  example,  our  investigation  re- 
vealed that  a  number  of  contractors 
have  been  using  Government-owned 
equipment  on  private,  commercial  work 
in  excess  of  a  reasonable  time,  that  there 
has  often  been  a  failure  on  the  part  of 
contractors  to  even  obtain  proper  au- 
thority for  the  lise  of  IPE,  that  there 
has  been  a  significant  lack  of  uniformity 
in  rental  rates  actually  charged  for  the 
use  of  IPE,  that  the  Government  is  not 
receiving  equitable  compensation  for  the 
use  of  its  property,  and  that  the  Defense 
Department  was  not  satisfactorily  ad- 
hering to  its  own  sUted  policy  that  con- 
tractors provide   their   own  equipment 


incident  to  the  performance  of  Govern- 
ment contracts. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Economy  in 
Government,  therefore,  made  a  number 
of  recommendations  on  these  problems, 
and  I  have  introduced  proposed  legis- 
lation to  correct  the  situation.  The  new 
Defense  Department  regulations  are  the 
first  tangible  evidence  that  action  on 
these  matters  will  be  taken.  The  regula- 
tions cover  the  following  items: 

First.  Use  of  Government-owned  in- 
dustrial plant  equipment  by  contractors. 
Second.    Procurement    of    equipment 
under  $1,000  for  privately  owned  con- 
tractor plants. 

Third.  Contractor  statement  of  ina- 
bility or  imwillingness  to  provide  indus- 
trial facilities. 

Fourth.  Responsibility  for  detection 
and  reporting  of  overpricing. 

These  new  regulations  include  the  fol- 
lowing significant  changes: 

First,  a  requirement  for  the  contrac- 
tor to  state  in  writing  his  imwillingness 
or  financial  inability  to  acquire  the  new 
facilities  with  his  own  resources  t)efore 
DOD  will  furnish  defense-owned  equip- 
ment. 

Second,  the  discontinuance  altogether 
of  furnishing  small  items  of  plant  equip- 
ment costing  less  than  $1,000. 

Third,  a  revision  upward  of  the  rental 
rates  when  equipment  less  than  3  years 
old  is  used  on  nondefense  work. 

Fourth,  a  substantial  tightening  up  of 
prior  approvals  required  before  Govern- 
ment-owned equipment  can  be  used  on 
nondefense  work. 

Three  of  these  four  significant  changes 
are  directly  in  line  with  my  bill,  S.  3122. 
I  am  delighted,  at  last,  that  the  Defense 
Department  is  moving  forward  on  some 
of  the  problems  which  have  been 
brought  to  its  attention  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Elconomy  in  Government  and 
the  GAO  with  respect  to  the  use  of  Gov- 
ernment-owned industrial  plant  equip- 
ment. If  the  new  regulations  are  proper- 
ly implemented,  there  can  be  material 
improvement  in  the  management  of  the 
more  than  $2.6  billion  of  IPE. 

However,  more  needs  to  be  done.  For 
one  thing,  the  new  regulations  provide 
that  questions  relating  to  the  use  of 
equipment  having  an  acquisition  cost  of 
$25,000  or  more  must  be  considered  on 
an  individual  item  basis.  But  the  regu- 
lations apparently  do  not  require  that 
the  rental  rates  for  such  equipment  also 
be  determined  on  an  individual  item 
basis.  The  GAO  has  previously  recom- 
mended that  there  be  machine-by-ma- 
chine rental  determinations,  rather  than 
on  an  average  basis,  so  that  the  Govern- 
ment receive  equitable  compensation  for 
the  use  of  its  property. 

Another  important  area  which  the 
new  regulations  do  not  seem  to  adequate- 
ly cover  is  the  replacement  of  Govern- 
ment-owned equipment.  The  subcomit- 
tee  found  that,  in  some  cases  where  the 
Government  had  furnished  original 
equipment  to  a  contractor,  request  for 
replacement  or  modernization  of  this 
Government-owned  equipment  were 
granted  without  DOD  even  finding  out 
whether  the  contractor  was  in  a  position 
to  replace  the  IPE,  himself.  In  some 
cases,  DOD  furnished  Government-own- 
ed equipment  without  even  asking  the 
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contractor  to  invest  in  modern  tooling. 
While  the  new  regulations  do  apply  to 
the  furnishing  of  equipment,  there  is  an 
equal  need  to  tighten  up  the  policy  and 
practice  regarding  the  replacement  at 
public  expense  of  Government-owned 
equipment  in  the  hands  of  defense  con- 
tractors. 

Recent  studies  have  shown  that  the 
widespread  use  of  Government-owned 
equipment  by  defense  contractors  has 
increased  profits  on  defense  contracts 
and  total  defense  procurement  costs  to 
the  Government.  I.  therefore,  welcome 
the  new  regulations  and  am  gratified 
that  at  long  last  the  efforts  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Economy  in  Government 
and  the  GAG  have  borne  fruit.  I  com- 
mend the  DOD  for  taking  the  new  steps 
and  hope  that  others  will  soon  follow. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  m  the  Record.  De- 
fense Procurement  Circular  No.  61. 
dated  June  10.  1968.  containing  the  new 
regulations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Defense  Phocvreme.mt  Cwcvlar  No  61.  June 
10.  1968 

This  Defense  Procurement  Circular  ts 
issued  bv  direction  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  i  Installations  and  Logistics  i  pur- 
suant t.>  the  authority  contained  m  3  U.S. 
Code  301.  10  use.  2202.  DOD  DlrecUve  No. 
4105  30.  and  A3PR  1-106 

.All  .Armed  Services  Prxrurement  Regula- 
tion m:\terlal  and  other  directive  material 
published  herein  Is  effective  upon  receipt  ex- 
cept -js  otherwise  indicated. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated  In  the  introduc- 
tory language  preceding  an  Item,  each  Item 
m  this  Circular  shall  remain  In  eflect  until 
the  effective  d.ite  of  that  subsequent  ASPR 
revision  which  Incorporates  the  Item,  or  until 
speclilcally  canceled 

rrSM  I— USE  OF  OOVERNMENr-OWNED  INDUSTK1.\L 
PLANT  EgriPMENT   BY   CONTRACTORS 

The  changes  to  .VSPR  7  702.12.  7-702  23. 
13-000  and  13-405  published  herein  Imple- 
ment the  memorandum  of  22  February  1968 
signed  by  the  .Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
I  Installation*  and  Logistics)  and  published 
unUer  Item  III  of  Defense  Procurement  Cir- 
cular —00.  "Use  of  Government-owned  In- 
dustri.tl  Plant  Equipment  by  Contractors." 

It  fhould  be  noted  that  (i»  authorization.- 
for  :'.on-government  use  of  Industrial  plant 
equipment  (defined  in  ASPR  8-102.11)  may 
not  in  any  case  be  granted  for  a  period  of 
more  than  one  year  at  a  time;  ill)  in  deter- 
mining whether  non-government  u»e  of  such 
equipment  will  exceed  25':  of  the  time 
.tvailable  for  all  use.  the  use  of  active  items 
with  a  unit  acquisition  cost  of  lees  than 
$25,000  may  be  averaged  on  a  quarterly  basis: 
(till  for  purposes  of  the  25 ' -  limitation,  such 
use  of  equipment  having  an  acquisition  coat 
of  925.000  or  more  shall  not  be  averaged  and 
must  be  considered  on  an  individual  item 
basis,  and  liv)  the  revised  clause  in  ASPR 
7-702.23  contains  new  rental  rates  estab- 
lished by  the  OfBce  of  Emergency  Planning. 

The  effective  date  for  fully  Implementing 
the  new  policies  and  procedures  has  t>een 
revised  by  memorandum  of  14  May  1968 
signed  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Installations  and  Logistics)  published  be- 
low. In  applying  evaluation  factors  (in  lieu 
of  cash  rent)  for  purposes  of  selecting  a 
contractor  for  award  (ASPR  13-502.2).  the 
revised  rental  rates  are  mandatory  for  use 
notwithstanding  that  they  may  not  yet  be 
incorporated  in  the  contracts  under  which 
the  equipment  has  been  provided.  New  au- 
thorizations to  use  equipment  on  a  cash 
rental    basis   shall    be   subject    to   the   new 


policies,  clause*,  and  rental  -.ates  reflected  in 
this  DPC  and  DPC  60  Outstanding  authori- 
zations for  non-government  use  will  be 
modified  to  conform  with  the  policies, 
clauses,  and  rates  as  soon  as  practical  but 
no  later  than  July  1.  1969.  This  revision  does 
not  alter  the  requirement  for  submission 
of  the  first  annual  report  to  the  Office  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  no  later 
than  1  September  1968  with  specified  infor- 
mation concerning  ail  authorizations  for 
commercial  use  of  industrial  plant  equip- 
ment that  are  in  effect  as  of  1  July  1968. 

(Memorandum  of  14  May  1968  signed  by 
ASD  (I&L)   follows;) 

Assistant  Secretary  or  Defense. 

Washington,  DC  May  14.  1968. 
.Memorandum  for  The  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Army  tl&L).  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  (I&L).  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  (I&L).  the  Director,  Defense 
Supply  Agency 

Subject:  Authorization  for  defense  con- 
tractors to  use  Government-owned  indus- 
trial plant  equipment  on  commercial  worit 
Reference:  Memorandum  dated  February  22. 
1968  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
( I&L) .  subject  as  above 

The  referenced  memorandum  provides  the 
policy  under  which  commercial  use  of  Gov- 
ernment-owned Industrial  Plant  Equipment 
may  tie  authorized.  It  also  specifies  the 
effective  date  of  this  revised  policy. 

Because  of  the  large  volume  of  facilities 
contracts  that  must  l)e  revised,  and  in  recog- 
nition of  peculiar  circumstances  that  may 
exist,  paragraph  4  of  the  reference  reflecting 
the  effective  date  of  this  revised  policy  Is 
changed  as  follows: 

"4.  .Appropriate  revisions  to  reference  »a) 
and  (b).  Including  revised  mandatory 
clauses,  will  be  published  in  .sufficient  time 
for  the  incorporation  of  the  clauses  in  exist- 
ing contracu.  as  conditions  on  which  future 
authorizations  for  commercial  use  will  be 
predicated.  Until  July  1,  1968,  the  policies 
and  procedures  established  herein  will  be 
.ipplied  as  fully  as  practicable.  Thereafter, 
all  new  authorizations  for  commercial  use 
shall  be  predicated  on  theee  policies  and 
procedures  Effective  July  1.  1968.  all  new 
facilities  contracts  will  contain  the  revised 
mandatory  clauses.  Revision  to  existing  con- 
tracts will  commence  on  July  1,  1968,  will 
be  completed  as  rapidly  as  practicable,  .ind 
all  contracts  will  reflect  the  revised  manda- 
tory clauses  in  conformance  with  this  memo- 
randum by  not  later  than  July  1,  1969." 

A  copy  of  this  memorandum  will  be  pub- 
lished in  a  Defense  Procurement  Circular 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 

Thomas  D.  Morris, 
Aasiatant  Secretary  of  Defense  [Installa- 
tions and  Logistics). 

ASPR  7-702  12,  Clause:  paragraphs  (b)  and 
I  b)  ( 1 1  revised. 

7  702  12  t/.<c  and  Charges. 

Use  and  char,^es  1 1968  June) . 

(u)  The  Contractor  may  use  the  Facilities 
without  charge  in  ihe  performance  of: 

(I)  prime  contracts  with  the  Government 
which  specifically  authorize  use  without 
charge. 

Ill)  suijcoiuracts  held  by  the  Contractor 
under  Government  prime  contracts  or  sub- 
contracts of  any  tier  thereunder  if  the  Con- 
tracting Officer  having  cognizance  of  the 
prime  contract  concerned  has  authorized  use 
without  chiirge  by  approving  a  subcontract 
speciflcally  authorizing  such  use  or  has  other- 
wise authorized  such  use  in  writing,  and 

(111)  other  work  with  respect  to  which  the 
ContracUng  Officer  has  authorized  use  with- 
out charge  in  writing. 

(b)  Subject  to  the  payment  of  a  rental 
therefor,  the  Contractor  may  use  all  or  part 
of  the  Facilities  in  the  performance  of  work 
other  than  that  specified  in  par.i graph  (a) 
above,  as  authorized  in  writing  by  the  Con- 
tracting Officer  or  as  specifically  provided  in 
the  Schedule.  Use  so  authorized  shall  not  be 
construed  to  constitute  a  waiver  of  any  rights 


the  Government  may  have  under  this  con- 
tract to  terminate  the  Contractor's  right  lo 
use  all  or  any  part  of  the  Facilities.  The 
amount  of  rental  to  be  paid  for  the  right  tu 
use  the  Facilities  under  this  paragraph  (bi 
shall  be  determined  m  accordance  with  ih^ 
following  procedures. 

•  •  •  the  rental  computation  prescribed 
m  subparagraph  (2)  •  •  'of  any  use  of  the 
Facilities  under  this  paragraph: 

(I)  The  rental  rates  for  the  right  to  use 
the  Facilities  shall  be  those  set  forth  in  the 
Attachment. 

(li)  The  acquisition  cost  of  the  Facilities 
shall  be  the  toUl  cost  to  the  Government,  as 
determined  by  the  Contracting  Officer  of  eacii 
item  of  the  Facilities,  including  the  cost  ui 
transportation  and  installation,  if  stich  cost> 
are  borne  by  the  Government.  When  Oo\- 
crnmcnt-owned  special  tooling  or  accessories 
are  rented  with  any  item  of  the  Pacilitie.^ 
the  acquisition  cost  shall  be  increased  i.. 
include  the  price  charged  the  Government 
for  such  tooling  or  accessories.  When  any  Item 
of  the  Facilities  has  been  modernized  by  sub- 
stantial rebuilding  at  Government  expense 
so  as  to  enhance  Its  original  capability,  the 
acquisition  cost  for  that  item  shall  incluci.' 
the  Increased  value,  as  determined  by  tlie 
Contracting  Officer,  that  such  rebuilding  ane 
modernization  represent.  The  determination 
made  by  the  Contracting  Officer  under  this 
subparagraph  shall  be  final. 

(ill)  For  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
amount  of  rental  due  under  subparagraph 
1 2)  below,  the  rental  period  shall  be  iii.t 
less  than  one  month  nor  more  than  .six 
months,  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  to. 

(iv)  For  the  purp>ose  of  computing  anv 
credit  under  subparagraph  (2)  below,  the 
measurement  unit  for  determining  the 
amount  of  use  of  the  Pacllitles  by  the  Con- 
tractor shall  be  direct  labor  hours,  sales 
hours  of  use.  or  any  other  measurement  unir 
which  will  result  in  an  equitable  apportion- 
ment of  the  rental  charge,  as  may  be  mutual- 
ly agreed  to. 

( Remainder  of  contract  clause  unchanged  > 

(Attachment  "Rental  Rates"  revised  us 
indicated) 

"Percent  montlil.i 

'Age  of  equipment:  rental  rate 

0  to  2  years 

Over  2  to  3  years '- 

Over  3  to  6  years 1-5 

Over  6  to  10  years 1-0 

Over  10  years "5" 

7-702.23  revised. 

7-702.23  Notice  of  Use  of  the  Facilities. 

Notice  of  use  of  the  facilities  (1968  Junei. 

The  Contractor  shall  notify  the  Contractinz 
Officer  in  writing  whenever: 

il)  Use  of  all  Facilities  for  aovernmeni 
woric.  in  any  quarterly  period,  is  on  an  aver- 
age less  than  75';  of  the  total  use  of  the 
Facilities. 

(11)  Any  Item  of  the  Facilities  which  Is  i:  ■ 
longer  needed  or  usable  for  purposes  of  per- 
forming existing  Government  contracts  >  r 
subcontracts  for  which  use  has  been  author- 
ized. 

13-000  Last  -sentence  revised. 

This  Section  does  not  apply  to  the  lease 
of  property  to  contractors  under  10  U.S.C. 
2667  or  other  leasing  authorities,  except  as  .o 
non-Government  use  of  industrial  plan: 
equipment  under  13-405  or  to  property  to 
which  the  Government  has  acquired  a  lien  for 
title  solely  as  a  result  of  partial  advance  or 
progress  payments. 

13-405  Revised. 

10-405  Non-Government  Use  of  Industrial 
Plant  Equipment   (IPE). 

(a)  The  prior  written  approval  of  the 
contracting  officer  Is  required  for  any  non- 
Government  use  of  active  Oovernment-ownefi 
industrial  plant  equipment  (see  B-102.11). 
Each  such  approval  shall  contain  llmltetlons 
on  the  contractor's  right  to  use  the  equip- 
ment consistent  with  the  requirements  of 
this  paragraph.  Before  non-Government  use 
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exceeding  25';  may  be  authorized,  prlcr  ap- 
pro\al  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Installations  and  Logistics)  shall  t>e  ob- 
tained; provided  that  as  to  Government- 
owned  machinery  and  tools  (Production 
Equipment  Codes  Nos.  3411-3419  and  3441- 
3449)  having  a  unit  acquisition  cost  of 
$1,000  or  more  the  prior  approval  of  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Planning  shall  be  obtained 
through  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Installations  and  Logistics).  Request  re- 
quiring approval  by  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics)  shall 
Ije  submitted  at  least  six  weeks  In  advance  of 
the  projected  use  and  shall  Include: 

(II  the  total  number  of  active  IPE  items 
involved  and  total  acquisition  cost  thereof: 
and 

(11)  an  Itemized  listing  of  active  equip- 
ment having  an  acquisition  cost  of  $25,000 
or  more,  showing  for  each  such  item  the 
nomenclature,  production  equipment  code, 
year  of  manufacture,  and  the  acquisition 
cost. 

(b)  The  percentBge  of  Government  and 
non-Government  u$e  shall  be  computed  on 
the  basis  of  time  available  for  use.  For  this 
purpose  the  contractor's  normal  work 
schedule,  as  represented  by  scheduled  pro- 
duction shift  hours,  shall  be  used.  All  ac- 
tive industrial  plant  equipment  located  at 
any  single  plant  having  a  unit  acquisition 
cost  of  less  than  $25,000  may  be  averaged 
over  a  quarterly  period.  Equipment  having  a 
unit  acquisition  cost  of  $25,000  or  more  shall 
be  considered  on  an  item  by  item  basis. 

(CI  Tlie  approvals  under  subparagraph 
(a)  may  be  granted  only  when  it  Is  In  the 
interest  of  the  Government;  (i)  to  keep  the 
equipment  in  a  high  state  of  operational 
readiness  through  regular  usage:  (li)  be- 
cause substantial  savings  to  the  Government 
would  accrue  through  overhead  cost  sharing 
iind  receipt  of  the  rental;  or  (ill)  to  avoid 
:in  inequity  to  the  contractor  who  is  re- 
quired, at  the  Government's  request,  to  re- 
tain the  equipment  in  place,  often  inter- 
mingled with  contractor-owned  equipment 
required  for  commercial  production.  Ap- 
proval for  non-Government  use  shall  be  for 
.1  period  of  not  more  than  one  year.  Ap- 
proval for  non-Government  use  in  excess  of 
25' '.    shall  be  for  ft  period  of  not  less  than 

•  hree  months. 

:rEM    II PHOCUBEMfeNT    OF    EQUIPMENT    UNDER 

•=1.000      FOR      PRIVATELY -OWNED      CONTRACTOR 

PLANTS 

The  followlni?  two  memoranda  from  the 
i?sistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations 
■  nd  Logistics)  are  published  for  information 
.  nd   guidance   of   personnel    responsible    for 
:.iplementlng  Defense  procurement  policies. 
rhey  prohibit  furnishing  to  contractors  any 
tern  of  plant  equipment  (as  defined  in  ASPR 
:-.nd  having  an  acquisition  cost  of  less  than 
1. 000)    either    (1)    from   existing   inventory 
'  unless  already  in  the  possession  of  the  con- 
iractor  desiring  to  tise  it) ,  or  (il)  by  purchas- 
ing  new    plant    equipment.   The   restriction 
.  pplies  to  all  contractors,  including  educa- 
lonal     instltutiorus    and    other    non-profit 

•  rganlzatlons.  except  a  contractor  operating 
.1  Government-owned  plant  on  fee  basis. 

.Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense, 

Washington.  D.C..  May  3.  1968. 
-lemorandum    for    the    Assistant    Secretary 
of  the  Army  (I&L),  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  (I&L).  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  AlrForce   (I&L),  the  Director.  De- 
fense Supply  Agency. 
■Subject:    Procurement  of  equipment   under 
SI. 000     for     privately-owned     contractor 
plants. 
Reference:    Memorandum   for  the   Assistant 
Secretaries   (I&L)    Army,  Navy  and  Air 
Force,  dated  March  30,  1968,  same  subject. 
This  Is  to  amplify  the  reference  memoran- 
dum that  the  prohlblUon  regarding  provision 
of  Items  of  Government  equipment  having  a 
unit  cost  of  $1,000  or   less   Is   Intended   to 
.ipply  to  all  DOD  contractors  except  those 


operating  a  Government-9wned  plant  on  a 
fee  basis. 

Thomas  D.  Morris. 
As.iistant  Secretary  of  Defence  (Installa- 
tions and  Logisticn). 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Washington,  DC,  March  30.  1968. 
Memorandum  for  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Army  (I&L).  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  (I&L),  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  (l&L),  the  Director, 
Defense  Supply  Agency. 
Subject:  Procurement  of  equipment  under 
$1000  for  privately-owned  contractor- 
plants. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Department  of  De- 
iense  to  rely  to  the  maximum  extent  possible 
on  the  use  of  privately-owned  production 
equipment  in  connection  with  the  perform- 
ance of  defense  contracts.  The  furnishing  of 
equipment  to  contractors  is  considered  ap- 
propriate solely  when  it  is  necessary  to  meet 
mobilization  requirements  for  an  approved 
mobilization  plan  or  to  meet  an  urgent  need 
lor  supplies  or  services  which  the  liead  of  the 
Military  Department  or  Defense  Agency  has 
determined  cannot  be  met  by  any  other  prac- 
tical means  or  is  considered  to  be  in  the 
public  interest. 

In  keeping  with  the  policy  stated  above, 
and  to  further  limit  Government  invest- 
ments in  contractor-owned  facilities  as  well 
us  minimize  the  large  expense  associated 
with  maintaining  Government-ownersliip  of 
equipment  in  contractors'  plants,  equipment 
liaving  a  unit  cost  of  less  than  $1000,  hence- 
forth. Will  not  be  furnished  to  contractors  for 
use  in  commercially-owned  facilities  for  ex- 
[lansion,  replacement,  modernization  or  any 
other  purpose. 

This   memorandum   will   be   printed   in   a 
Defense  Procurement  Circular   to  assure  its 
diosemin.ition  to  all  Implementing  purchas- 
ing ,ind  contract  administration  offices. 
Thomas  D.  Morris. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  {Instal- 
lations  and   Logi.ftics.) 

ITEM  III CONTRACTOR  STATEMENT  OF  IN- 
ABILITY OR  UNWILLINGNESS  TO  PROVIDE 
INDUSTRIAL    FACILITIES 

The  following  memorandum  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations 
and  Logistics)  is  published  for  information 
and  guidance  of  personnel  responsible  for 
implementing  Defense  procurement  policies. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  17,  1968. 
Memorandum  for  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Army  (I&L),  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
tlie  Navy  (I&Li,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  (I&L),  the  Director,  Defense 
Supply  Agency. 
Subject:    Contractor   statement   of   inability 
or  unwillingness  lo  provide  industrial  fa- 
cilities. 
References:    (a)   ASPR  13-301  Providing  Fa- 
cilities, (b)  DoD  Directive  4275.5.  Subject: 
Industrial  Facilities  Replacement  and  Ex- 
pansion. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense that  maximum  reliance  will  be  placed 
on  the  use  of  privately-owned  production 
equipment  in  connection  with  the  perform- 
ance of  defense  contracts.  No  Military  De- 
partment or  Defense  Agency  will  acquire 
or  provide  Industrial  Plant  Equipment  to 
a  contractor  for  performance  of  defense  con- 
tracts, for  use  other  than  in  a  Government- 
owned  contractor-operated  plant,  operated 
on  a  cost  plus  fee  basis,  unless  the  furnish- 
ing thereof  is  necessary  (1)  to  meet  mobili- 
zation requirements  for  an  approved  mobili- 
zation plan  ( ASOD  package ) ;  or  ( 2 )  to  meet 
an  urgent  need  for  supplies  or  services  which 
the  head  of  the  Military  Department  or  De- 
fense Agency  has  determined  (a)  cannot  be 
met  by  any  other  practical  means,  or  (b)  to 
be  in  the  public  interest. 

In  accordance  with  this  policy,  effective 
immediately,  no  new  commitments  will  be 
made  to  any  contractor  to  the  effect  that 


the  Government  will  furnish  new  facilitieB, 
or  that  existing  Government -owned  facili- 
ties will  be  allowed  to  be  moved  into  a  con- 
tractor's plant  (either  from  another  plant  or 
from  storage)  for  expansion,  replacement, 
modernization  or  other  purp<iBes  unless: 

(I)  The  contractor  expresses  in  writing, 
his  unwllUngness  or  financial  inability  to 
acquire  the  necessary  facilities  with  his  re- 
sources, and  (a)  appropriate  determination 
is  made  by  the  head  of  the  Military  Depart- 
ment or  Defense  Agency,  or  ills  designee,  for 
new  facilities,  or  (b)  approval  is  made  by 
the  authorized  level  within  the  Department 
or  Agency  for  existing  Government-owned 
facilities,  or 

(II)  The  contractor  expresses  his  willing- 
ness and  financial  ability  to  acquire  the 
necessary  facilities  from  private  sources  but 
demonstrates,  in  writing,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  tlie  proper  approval  authority  concerned, 
that  time  will  not  permit  the  contractor  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  to  obtain 
timely  deliveries  of  such  equipment  in  order 
to  meet  defense  requirements.  In  the  event 
time  iiermits,  existing  Government-owned 
facilitle.s  (not  new  purcliases)  may  be  pro- 
vided until  the  contractor  purchased  facili- 
ties are  delivered  and  installed 

Additionally,  in  cases  where  it  is  desired  to 
change  from  a  sole  .source  to  price  competi- 
tive procurement,  existing  facilities  not  al- 
ready located  in  the  plants  of  contractors 
who  desire  to  use  them,  will  not  be  offered 
or  authorized  to  be  moved  into  their  plants, 
unless,  in  addition  to  the  limitations  above, 
it  is  not  practical  to  obtain  adequate  price 
competition  without  ollering  or  allowing 
existing  Government-owned  facilities  to  be 
moved  into  the  competitor's  plant  In  such 
ciises.  since  it  is  necessary  that  contractors 
Identify  the  Government-owned  facilities 
they  desire  be  furnished  (in  order  to  estab- 
lish applicable  cash  rentals  or  to  evaluate 
rental  equivalents  under  ASPR  Part  5,  Sec- 
lion  XIII ) .  the  conuactor  statements  under 
i.  or  li.  above,  will  be  required  by  the  procure- 
ment solicitation  to  be  .submitted  by  them 
with  the  docvimentation  identifying  the 
facilities  they  desire  be  moved  into  their 
plants. 

These  Instructions  are  intended  to  apply  to 
cases  involving  the  movement  of  facilities 
mew  or  used)  into  a  contrnctor's  ])lant.  The 
policy  for  commercial  use  of  plant  equipment 
already  in  contractor's  plants  is  as  prescribed 
in  letter  dated  22  February  1968  from  the 
.ASD(I&L)  to  the  Military  Departments  and 
DSA.  subject  "Authorization  for  Defense 
Contractor  to  Use  Government-owned  Indus- 
trial Plant  Equipment  on  Commercial  Work." 
It  is  requested  that,  until  further  notice. 
a  copy  of  each  contractor  statement  obtained 
in  compliance  with  these  instructions  be  fur- 
ni.shed  to  my  office  (Attn:  WS) .  A  brief  state- 
ment of  the  circumstances  justifying  the  pro- 
vision of  facilities  is  to  be  submitted  with 
the  contractor's  statement.  Where  a  facili- 
ties project  approval  is  required  at  any  level, 
ths  contractor's  statement  will  be  included 
as  a  part  of  the  request  for  approval.  The 
iibove  Justification  statement  will  also  be 
submitted  with  the  facilities  project  approv- 
al request  if  price  competition  is  involved 
Nothing  herein  is  to  be  construed  as  altering 
departmental  responsibility  for  submission 
of  facility  expansion  or  modernization  proj- 
ects for  ASD  (I&L  I  approval  as  required  by 
reference  (b) . 

This   memorandum   will   be   printed   in   a 
Defense  Procurement  Circular  to  assure  Its 
dissemination  to  all  Implementing  purchas- 
ing and  contract  administration  offices. 
Thomas  D.  Morris. 
Assistant    Secretary    of    Defense    {In- 
stallations and  Logistics\. 

ITEM     IV — responsibility     FOR    DETECTION     ANB 
REPORTING  OF   OVERPRICING 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  policy  regarding  the  detec- 
tion and  reporting  of  instances  of  overpric- 
ing and  overcharging : 
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"Mucb  attention  h*»  been  focused  in  the 
p«st  ye«r  on  Instances  of  overprtclng  and 
overcbarglng  by  defense  contractors  While 
such  occurrences  are  relatively  Infrequent, 
all  personnel  should  be  alert  to  this  pos- 
sibility DOD  personnel  at  contractor  faclU- 
Ue«  and  at  materiel  receiving  activities 
should  be  especially  alert  to  Instances  of 
overprtclng  and  overcharging  For  example, 
the  coordinated  examination  of  hardware 
and  purchase  documenu  showing  unit  price, 
offers  an  opportunity  for  detecting  overpric- 
ing When  gross  overpricing  or  overcharging 
Is  suspected,  the  matter  should  be  promptly 
reported  to  the  administrative  contracting 
officer". 

MAYOR  WASHINGTON  OFFERS  SO- 
LUTIONS TO  NATIONAL  CRISIS 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
traKcdies  of  the  last  few  months  which 
moved  our  entire  Nation  to  such  sorrow 
have  prompted  a  nationwide  self-exam- 
ination as  well.  Those  Americans  whose 
deep  concern  has  led  them  only  to  fur- 
ther doiibt  and  greater  fear  should  know 
that  one  of  our  citizens  who  is  most 
keenly  aware  of  the  scope  of  our  dlfBcul- 
ties  has  proposed  clear-cut  solutions  to 
the  problems  which  face  us  today. 

Walter  E.  Washington,  the  Mayor- 
Commissioner  of  the  EWstrict  of  Colum- 
bia, has  given  us  some  of  the  answers 
we  have  been  searching  for  in  a  com- 
mencement address  which  he  delivered 
at  Radclifle  College  on  June  12  of  this 
year.  Speaking  to  college  graduates. 
Mayor  Washington  stressed  the  close  re- 
lationship which  has  come  to  exist  be- 
tween a  modernized.  Innovative  educa- 
tional system  and  the  solutions  to  our 
most  urgent  national  problems.  The  old 
solutions — sheer  material  abundance,  law 
and  order  as  an  end  in  itself,  and  stress 
on  training  in  Impersonal  skills — must 
be  replaced  by  the  creative  energy  of 
American  citizens  trained  to  translate 
their  personal  concern  Into  practical 
action. 

Mr.  President.  Mayor  Washington  has 
gone  beyond  his  sorrow  and  grief  to  sug- 
gest ways  in  which  the  goals  and  the 
Ideals  of  those  we  mourn  can  be  realized. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
his  Important  address  be  printed  In  the 

RXCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

commcnccment  aoobxss  by  the  honorablk 
Walteb  E   Washington.  Matob.  Washing- 
ton.  DisTBicT  OF  Columbia   at  RAOCLim 
COLLKCC.  Cambridck.  Uass  .  June.  12.  1968 
I    came    upon    some    extemporaneous    re- 
marks made  by  a  man  who  was  loved  and 
respected    throughout   the   country    His   re- 
marks   were    very    helpful    to   me   and    they 
might  help  you  as  you  reflect  on  the  signifi- 
cance   of    today's    commencement.    He    was 
•peaking  on  the  death  of  Dr   Martin  Luther 
King.    He   was   In    Indianapolis.   Indiana   on 
April  4.  1968,  when  he  said: 

•What  we  need  in  the  United  States 
Is  love  and  wisdom  and  compassion  toward 
one  another,  and  a  feeling  of  Justice  toward 
those  who  still  suffer  within  our  own  coun- 
try, whether  they  be  white  or  they  be  black. 
"Let  us  dedicate  ourselves  to  what  the 
Greeks  wrote  so  many  years  ago;  To  tame 
the  savageneas  of  man  and  make  gentle  the 
life  of  the  world  Let  us  dedicate  ourselves 
to  that,  and  say  a  prayer  for  our  country  and 
for  our  people." 

These  were  the  words  of  Robert  Francis 
Kennedy  on  April  4.  1968. 


We,  In  Amertca.  have  come  face  to  face 
with  tragedy  We  are  saddened  and  confused. 
But  today  I  propose  that  at  this  Commence- 
ment we  concentrate  not  on  the  sorrow  we 
all  feel,  but  that  we  thoughtfully  examine 
the  goals  of  the  leaders  we  have  lost  and  that 
we  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  creation  of  the 
kind  of  society  to  which  they  dedicated  their 
lives. 

At  the  University  of  Kansas.  Senator  Ken- 
nedy asked  college  students  to  "give  me  your 
help,  give  me  your  hand,  and  we  will  build 
a  new  America." 

Our  response  to  that  request  will  tell  the 
nation  and  the  world  that  Robert  P  Ken- 
nedy, Martin  Luther  King.  Medgar  Evers  and 
John  P.  Kennedy  have  not  died  In  vain — that 
a  bullet  does  not  kill  a  cause — that  the  goals 
and  dreams  of  these  men  can  still  come  true 
The  only  fitting  memorial  to  these  valiant 
men  Is  the  living  reality  of  bricks  and  mortar 
In  homes  for  the  111  housed,  better  schools 
for  the  poorly  educated,  and  the  proper  dis- 
tribution of  our  resources  so  that  all  of  our 
people  can   live  decent   productive   lives. 

We  must,  individually  and  collectively,  ex- 
amine our  purpose  It  Is  crucial  that  we  know 
where  we  are  going  We  must,  once  our  goals 
are  clear,  devise  procedures  that  provide  for 
the  full  and  equal  participation  of  all  citi- 
zens In  the  attainment  of  the  basic  goals  of 
a  democratic  society.  And  so  today— I  want  to 
talk  with  you  briefly  about  cities,  colleges  and 
the  urban  crisis. 

I  believe  that  many  of  our  problems  today 
stem  from  the  fact  that  our  procedures  have 
not  changed  with  the  times.  The  New  Eng- 
land town  meeting  served  a  time  and  condi- 
tion long  past  We  are  living  In  a  world  of 
Jet  planes  and  television.  Surely  we  can.  with 
our  new  technology,  construct  new  proce- 
dures that  will  give  everyone  an  effective 
voice. 

However,  we  need  not  listen  to  the  voices 
of  technology — we  may  wish  to  listen  to  the 
voices  of  the  New  England  town  meeting 
where  questions  such  as  these  were  raised 
generations  ago — 

Do  we  want  to  have  an  abundance  of 
things  or  do  we  want  to  free  man  from  limi- 
tations? Do  we  maintain  systems  of  law  and 
order  as  ends  In  themselves  or  do  we  main- 
tain law  and  order  as  a  system  for  insuring 
Justice  and  opportunity?  Do  we  acquire  an 
education  as  If  It  were  a  property  or  do  we 
become  more  educated  as  a  way  of  being  of 
greater  service?  Do  we  develop  power  to  con- 
trol others  in  order  to  have  our  way  or  do 
we  acquire  power  In  order  to  develop  the  na- 
tion and  each  single  Individual  In  It? 

Questions  of  purpose  cannot  be  answered 
by  computers,  by  city  planners,  by  contests  ol 
power,  or  by  balances  of  power.  They  must  be 
answered  In  philosophical  terms  by  policy 
makers  who  take  their  direction  from  the 
people.  The  universities  as  Institutions  of 
higher  education  have  a  clear  responsibility 
to  enable  their  graduates  to  deal  with  these 
questions  honestly. 

In  a  famous  chapter  on  "Education",  Franz 
Boas  wrote:  "We  are  building  up  our  new 
Ideals  by  utilizing  the  work  of  our  ancestors, 
even  If  we  condemn  it.  and  so  It  will  be  in  the 
future.  We  must  see  that  It  Is  our  task  not 
only  to  free  ourselves  of  traditional  prejudice, 
but  also  to  search  In  the  heritage  of  the  past 
for  what  Is  useful  and  right,  and  to  endeavor 
to  free  the  mind  of  future  generations  so  that 
they  may  not  cling  to  our  mistakes,  but  may 
be  ready  to  correct  them."  (Page  200.  An- 
thropology and  Modern  Life. ) 

These  words,  from  a  man  who  sought  al- 
ways to  use  his  learning  in  the  service  of 
humanity,  seem  to  me  to  provide  a  basis 
for  an  approach  to  our  problems. 

We  are  In  the  midst  of  unrest  and  change. 
We  can  wring  our  hands  and  cower,  or  we 
can  seize  the  opportunity  to  bring  about 
beneficial  changes.  Our  best  Intellects  and 
most  Informed  heart*  can  work  together  to 
make  a  better  world. 

We  have,  today,  the  nuclear  power  to  build 


or  destroy.  We  have  the  technology  to  put 
men  to  work  or  out  of  work.  We  have  the 
communicative  capabilities  to  open  our 
hearts  to  others  or  to  Isolate  ourselves  from 
them. 

The  question  of  whether  man  will  use  his 
brainpower,  his  resources  and  his  will  to  de- 
velop or  to  destroy,  depends  on  the  quality 
of  leadership  provided  by  educational  and 
urban  Institutions. 

Educational  and  urban  Institutions  are 
tied  together  today  in  the  spiritual  and  de- 
velopmental crises  of  our  times.  Our  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  and  our  cities 
share  the  common  responsibility  of  helping 
people  discover  a  meaningful  purpose  to  Hie 
and  achieve  higher  standards  of  living. 

As  administrator  of  one  of  the  ten  major 
cities  In  America,  on  a  day-to-day  basis,  in 
both  practical  and  philosophical  terms.  I 
recognize  the  need  for  cooperative  action  be- 
tween  city   administration   and   colleges 

The  cities  and  the  colleges  are  related.  A.s 
Lewis  Mumford  stated.  "The  city,  properly 
speaking,  does  not  exist  by  the  erection  of 
houses,  but  by  the  association  of  human  be- 
ings "  As  a  related  thought.  I  would  add 
"The  colleges,  properly  speaking,  do  not  ex- 
ist by  granting  degrees,  but  by  their  success 
in  fostering  a  favorable  and  positive  associa- 
tion of  human  beings." 

Each  person  in  our  society  pursues  goals- 
for  the  better,  richer  life — In  cooperation  or 
conflict  with  persons  .-»nd  groups  around  him 
In  this  period  of  conflict  on  so  many  urban 
fronts,  both  colleges  and  cities  must  help 
people  learn  to  communicate  and  ac  In  con- 
cert with  each  other  as  individuals  and  In 
groups. 

There  are  many  today  In  our  democracy 
who  feel  powerless. 

The  voices  of  all  must  be  listened  to 
The  poor  and  the  educationally  disad- 
vantaged have  resorted  to  drastic  means  to 
make  their  voices  heard.  Even  the  educatlon- 
;Uly  advantaged  are  strenuously  Indlcatlne 
dissatisfactions  with  things  as  they  are  m 
as  they  perceive  them. 

The  problem  of  poverty  In  our  cities  con- 
tinues to  plague  municipal  governments  in 
spite  of  massive  grants  in  aid. 

However,  some  of  the  analyses  made  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years,  indicate  the  very 
cities  which  have  expended  the  greatest 
amount  per  capita  in  the  efforts  to  eradicate 
poverty  seem  to  have  suffered  the  most  In- 
tensive violence  from  their  own  citizens. 

Even  with  this  phenomenon,  mayors  o'. 
over  150  cities  In  America  that  have  been 
faced  with  civil  disorders  must  undertake 
massive  reconstruction  efforts  to  rebuild  ano 
Improve  business,  housing,  Job  opportunities 
and  essential  services  for  all  citizens. 

The  continuing  high  levels  of  youth  and 
hard  core  unemployment  In  ovir  cities  re- 
quire an  emergency  program  of  massive  ac- 
tion. At  the  same  time  we  know  that  an  un- 
precedented effort  must  be  mounted  to 
relieve  the  frustration  and  despair  of  the 
people  In  the  ghettoes  of  America.  Most 
mayors  today  are  trying  to  move  their  plans 
from  the  drawing  boards  to  the  doorstep  u! 
the  families  in  need. 

Issues  today  are  vastly  more  complex  than 
the  problems  dealt  with  at  the  old  New 
England  town  meeting  or  by  the  board  "t 
the  little  red  schoolhouse.  Yet  today  as  ther. 
every  citizen  must  have  a  role  in  the  decision- 
making process  If  he  Is  to  behave  as  a  re- 
sponsible member  of  our  society.  The  legiti- 
mate goals  of  the  less  sophisticated  can  be 
attained  only  with  the  enlightened  assist- 
ance of  those  who  possess  the  special  train- 
ing and  skills  to  translate  needs  Into  pro- 
grams. 

The  poor  know  what  they  need  In  housing, 
education,  transportation,  jobs,  recreation 
and  health  services.  To  a  mother  and  six 
children,  living  In  a  cold  water  flat — with 
shared  kitchen  facilities,  shared  bath,  wall- 
to-wall  rats — what  can  city  planners  tell 
her  about  her  housing  need?  They  want  to 
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help  make  the  plans.  They  want  to  under- 
stand the  process  by  which  resources  are  al- 
located and  they  want  a  voice  In  setting 
priorities  for  highways,  housing  projects,  and 
Job  training  programs. 

The  Involved  university  must  explore  ways 
of  providing  the  expertise  and  the  research 
required  to  accomplish  goals  determined  by 
all  segments  of  the  community. 

Perhaps  we  need  many  different  kinds  of 
institutions  of  higher  education  to  serve 
the  great  diversity  of  the  needs  of  the  citi- 
zens if  the  diversity  of  which  America  has 
been  so  proud  Is  to  be  preserved. 

The  call  for  innovation  In  higher  educa- 
tion has  been  made  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  Harold  Howe  II.  He  said,  "de- 
spite our  national  pride  In  diversity,  a  sur- 
prising ■sameness"  permeates  most  of  Ameri- 
can higher  education." 

He  also  recognized  the  lack  of  a  "rational, 
informed  concern  for  student  growth  in 
that  somewhat  frightening  and  highly  per- 
sonal matter  of  feelings  and  emotions."  "I 
do  believe,"  he  further  said,  "that  faculty 
and  administrations  must  recognize  the 
urofound  influence  their  attitudes  toward 
students  have  on  emotional  and  personal 
development." 

This  suggests  that  we  listen  to  our  stu- 
dents: that  we  must  recognize  legitimate 
protest  and  legitimate  Involvement.  Admin- 
istration and  students  must  then  move  for- 
ward together  to  create  conditions  that  will 
afford  dignity  and  opportunity  for  all  men 
In  our  society.  To  have  dignity  and  oppor- 
tunity, we  must  stamp  out  racism,  violence, 
l)rejudlce  and  poverty. 

Bnstltutlons  of  higher  learning  muBt 
examine  ways  In  which  they  can  become 
more  relevant.  Innovative  and  responsive. 
They  must  learn  to  translate  scholarly 
knowledge  into  practical  action. 

We  must,  all  of  us.  recognize  that  those 
who  have  learned  from  life  may  have  as 
much  to  contribute  as  those  who  have 
learned  from  books.  This  brings  me  to  one  of 
my  concerns  with  some  of  our  college  stu- 
dents today.  Some  of  them  seem  to  know 
more  about  outer  space  and  the  moon  than 
they  know  about  their  next  door  neighbor. 
I  am  told  that  students  will  live  In  a 
dormitory  for  a  year  or  two  without  know- 
ing very  much  about  the  student  a  few  doors 
down  the  hall.  Of  course,  I  am  delighted  to 
know  that  this  doee  not  happen  at  Rad- 
ciiffe — but — who  is  your  neighbor — what  do 
you  know  about  her?  The  problem  we  face  Is 
that  this  lack  of  understanding  and  con- 
cern is  graduated  from  the  college  into  the 
life  of  the  complex  urban  community. 

It  may  not  be  a  surprise  to  you.  but  some 
nf  the  most  dlfBcult  problems  in  coopera- 
tive action  are  derived  from  the  actions  of 
college  graduates — persons  who  are  skilled 
in  systems  and  procedures  but  who  do  not 
have  the  ability  to  relate  to  other  profes- 
sional personnel  or  to  ghetto  residents. 

In  our  programs,  we  have  found  that  pro- 
fessionals can  develop  skills  which  lend 
themselves  to  achieving  cooperative  action; 
they  develop  these  skills  if  they  are  placed 
in  situations  which  demand  them.  There 
have  been  times,  however,  when  I  have 
wished  that  the  professional  teachers,  law- 
yers, doctors,  scientists,  administrators  and 
others  could  have  learned  interdisciplinary 
and  cross-cultural  communications  during 
their  college  days. 

If  they  are  to  acquire  this  skill,  they  need 
both  study  and  actual  experience.  Only  by 
association  and  interaction  as  equal  status 
partners  In  pursuit  of  common  goals  can  the 
coalitions  needed  for  community  develop- 
ment be  formed  and  sustained. 

We  are  beginning  to  learn  in  Washington, 
however,  that  a  sense  of  community  can  be 
developed  by  taking  action  In  four  areas. 
These  actions  may  be  relevant  to  Radcllffe 
m  1968.  They  involve: 

1.  Developing  Capabilities — Using  the  total 


educational  resources,  formal  and  Informal, 
traditional  and  experimental,  to  assist  peo- 
ple in  their  associations  and  use  of  available 
resources. 

2.  Developing  Communication — Bringing 
people  together  to  find  solutions  to  problems 
that  affect  each  person  and  require  coopera- 
tive action  to  be  solved. 

3.  Developing  Alternatives — Finding  among 
previously  unexplored  resources  and  systems 
those  forces  which  will  increase  the  benefits 
of  education,  communication  and  commu- 
nity. 

4.  Developing  ylftifudes— Recognizing  that 
mans  inhumanity  to  man  cannot  be  con- 
trolled by  technology  alone,  that  man's  best 
interpreter  is  man  and  that  faith  often  is 
the  first  step  to  success.  We  hope  that  such 
faith  would  be  basic  and  transcend  consid- 
erations of  race  and  sex  us  prevailing  atti- 
tudes. 

The  mission  and  purposes  of  colleges  and 
cities  will  be  determined  in  this  century  by 
our  success  in  assisting  people  in  these  areas. 
Institutions  of  higher  education  should 
keep  a  focus  on  the  problems  of  urbaniza- 
tion, specialization,  industrialization— a  focus 
In  terms  of  the  influence  of  these  forces  on 
man's  ability  to  live  individually  and  coopera- 
tively. The  forces  for  individuality  and  con- 
formity must  be  brought  into  harmony,  if 
not  balance. 

Perhaps  universities  can  devtse  curricula 
that  will  more  and  more  allow  stvidents  to 
learn  both  from  the  study  of  theory  and  from 
actual  experiences,  so  that  the  head  and 
heart  will  become  equally  informed.  Then  the 
Idealism  of  youth  can  be  turned  to  construc- 
tive action  aimed  at  the  alleviation  of  our 
problems. 

Dedicated  and  Idealistic  though  our  great- 
est leaders  are  they  only  point  the  way.  It  Is 
up  to  the  rest  of  us  to  make  their  dreams  a 
reality. 

We  must  have  confidence  In  ourselves,  in 
our  cities,  and  In  our  schools,  not  as  they  are. 
but  as  we  know  we  can  make  them.  We  must 
believe  In  the  worth  of  every  individual.  We 
should  not  suppress  racial  or  ethnic  groups 
in  our  society.  Moreover,  we  should  be  very 
careful  to  avoid  suppressing  the  capabilities 
of  one  sex  so  that  the  other  may  superficially 
have  a  place  in  the  sun.  And  we  must  believe 
In  the  desire  and  ability  of  all  young  people 
to  learn,  whatever  their  economic  status. 

Ways  must  be  found  to  provide  education 
for  students  who  can  scarcely  afford  to  spend 
four  or  more  years  In  college.  We  need  short- 
ened courses  with  opportunities  for  part  time 
study  for  those  who  want  to  continue  their 
education.  Most  of  all  we  need  new  patterns, 
new  approaches  for  studying,  working  and 
living. 

Here  at  Radcllffe  under  the  great  and  able 
leadership  of  your  President  Bunting  you 
have  a  special  program  to  permit  married 
women  and  mothers  to  return  to  school  to 
complete  their  undergraduate  work  or  obtain 
advanced  degrees.  This  permits  them  to  com- 
bine careers  and  family  responsibilities  as 
their  children  mature.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
concept  and  practical  philosophy  of  the  Rad- 
cllffe program  may  be  extended  into  the 
urban  areas. 

There  are  men  and  women  In  the  Inner  city 
struggling  to  get  the  additional  education 
that  will  gain  them  better  Jobs  and  allow 
them  to  make  a  greater  contribution  to  so- 
ciety. 

Some  spend  time  fulfilling  curriculum  re- 
quirements that  give  them  a  diploma  but 
little  that  Is  actually  relevant  to  their  lives  or 
work.  We  need  to  re-examine  our  require- 
ments and  develop  the  flexibility  that  per- 
mits a  greater  choice  on  the  part  of  the  In- 
dividual so  that  continued  learning  will  be 
a  Joy  rather  than  drudgery. 

Before  we  are  too  "warped  by  unconscious 
control  of  traditional  Ideas"  we  must  exam- 
ine some  of  our  most  basic  assumptions,  and 
we  must,  in  the  words  of  Franz  Boas  "en- 


deavor to  free  the  mind  of  future  generations 
so  that  they  may  not  cling  to  our  mistakes, 
but  may  be  ready  to  correct  them." 

We  honor  those  who  die  for  their  belief 
In  a  better  future  for  all  men,  by  continuing 
to  search  for  a  means  of  achieving  their 
goals. 

On  last  Saturday,  as  I  sat  at  the  mass  for 
the  late  Senator  Robert  Kennedy  in  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral.  I  was  deeply  moved  by 
the  words  of  Archbishop  Terence  J.  Cooke. 
I  now  ask  that  you  reflect  for  a  moment  upon 
his  words. 

"We  have  always  believed  that  national 
unity  is  indispensable  If  these  blessings  are 
to  l»e  achieved  and  that  an  America  divided 
In  its  Ideals  cannot  survive.  .  .  .  We  must 
answer  our  neighbor's  call  for  true  freedom 
and  equality. 

"Our  response  will  be  made  In  loving  God 
and  loving  our  neighbor.  In  proving  our  love 
by  service,  in  serving  by  confronting  and  re- 
solving problems  of  poverty,  race,  violence 
and  war."" 


YOUNG  PEOPLE  NEED  A  STAKE  IN 
THE  FUTURE 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  television 
newsreels  and  newspaper  headlines  in 
recent  months  have  given  the  impres- 
sion that  some  of  our  young  people  are 
determined  to  bring  down  the  founda- 
tions of  American  society.  To  place  this 
situation  in  proper  perspective,  however, 
we  must  recognize  three  verj-  important 
facts. 

First.  The  excesses  we  witness  on  tele- 
vision and  read  about  in  the  newspapers 
are  the  excesses  of  a  tiny  minority. 

Second.  Millions  of  young  Americans 
are  leading  productive  and  effective  lives 
without  drawing  any  attention. 

Third.  The  desire  of  young  people  to 
Improve  their  world  Is  a  healthy  sign, 
and  it  needs  only  to  be  channeled  Into 
an  acceptable  means  of  expression. 

President  Johnson  recognizes  the  situ- 
ation in  Its  true  dimensions.  Recently, 
he  told  a  university  graduating  class  that 
he  had  complete  faith  In  their  ability 
to  change  America  for  the  better.  He 
cautioned  them  that  disruptive  and  vio- 
lent protests  only  harden  the  status  quo. 
making  progress  that  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  achieve.  Finally,  he  proposed  that 
the  voting  age  In  America  be  lowered 
to  18  years. 

I  agree  with  the  President's  assessment 
of  our  young  people,  and  I  fully  support 
his  proposal  to  lower  the  voting  age. 
There  are  several  arguments  for  lower- 
ing the  voting  age.  Most  of  them  focus 
on  the  Inequity  of  asking  our  young 
people  to  shoulder  heavy  responsibilities, 
while  withholding  from  them  the  effec- 
tive means  of  shaping  their  future  life. 

I  am  more  Impressed  with  some  other 
arguments,  from  a  different  point  of 
view.  American  democracy  needs  the  In- 
fusion of  energy  and  vitality  which 
young  people  can  give  to  our  democratic 
process.  At  the  same  time,  young  people 
need  to  feel  that  they  have  a  stake  In 
the  country's  future,  and  that  they  have 
the  right  to  participate  meaningfully  In 
the  most  Important  act  of  democratic 
life — the  right  to  vote.  From  all  points  of 
view,  it  Is  Important  to  lower  the  voting 
age. 

I  commend  the  President  on  his  Initia- 
tive, and  I  pledge  my  support  to  bring 
our  young  people  into  the  declslonmak- 
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ing    process    of    the    world's    greatest 
democracy. 


UNIONS  OUTMODFD? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  right  now 
the  Nation  is  beset  with  disrupting  labor 
stoppages  that  upset  the  economy,  de- 
stroy Jobs  and  hinder  the  accomplish- 
ment of  our  national  goals.  By  this  I  do 
not  Intend  blanketly  to  write  off  the  labor 
movement.  There  are  responsible  labor 
leaders,  but  they  are  in  the  minority  to- 
day. In  the  main,  as  labor  leaders  by  their 
own  polls  have  discovered,  union  mem- 
bers are  far  more  enlightened  and  in- 
formed as  they  view  America  than  are 
their  leaders. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  has  published 
an  editorial  that  deals  with  this  phe- 
nomenon in  a  most  enlightening  manner 
The  editors  point  to  several  recent  strikes 
as  working  to  the  detriment  of  the  union 
member  rather  than  to  his  benefit.  They 
mention ..  the  long  lasting  newspaper 
strike  in  Detroit  and  the  recent  Broad- 
way strike  that  closed  two  shows.  I  would 
like  to  add  the  9-month  copper  strike 
which  has  closed  mines  in  Arizona  as  well 
as  other  States,  dislocated  families  from 
their  communities,  and  caused  copper  to 
lose  certain  markets  that  will  never  be 
regained. 

The  Journal  points  out  that  instead  of 
enhancins  their  members'  interests  some 
unions'  chief  aims  .seem  to  be  the  display 
of  union  power.  Mr.  President,  this  sim- 
ply points  once  again  to  the  need  for  a 
balancing  of  the  scale  in  the  Nation. 
We  need  to  reverse  the  flow  of  power 
that  has  for  20  years  been  flowing  in  the 
direction  of  the  union  leader  and  away 
from  the  union  member.  It  appears  to 
me  that  the  counti-y's  labor  laws  need  a 
drastic  and  thorough  overhauling  to  cor- 
rect these  continuing  imbalances. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Decline  of  the  Unions 

Lat>or  unions  In  recent  years  have  been 
representing  a  declining  percentage  ol  the 
Work  force,  .ind  their  leaders  quite  naturally 
wouder  why.  Some  of  the  reasons,  it  seems  to 
us.  may  be  reflected  in  disputes  in  Detroit 
and  New  York  CUy. 

Though  both  have  inconvenienced  a  lot 
of  people,  neither  has  the  dimensions  of  a 
national  crisis.  In  Detroit,  strikes  have  shut 
down  the  city's  two  major  newspapers  for 
more  than  seven  months.  In  New  York,  a 
strike  by  Actors  Equity  this  week  closed  the 
city's  major  theaters  for  three  days  and 
idled  several  touring  companies  on  the  road. 

There  are  important  differences  between 
the  two  tieups.  of  course,  even  aside  from  the 
fact  that  New  York  theaters  reopened  last 
night.  To  cite  only  one.  Detroit's  newspaper 
publishers  are  caught  in  a  crossfire  from  14 
separate  unions,  compared  with  the  single 
union  involved  in  the  New  York  strike. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  two  situa- 
tions have  certain  similarities.  Both  disputes 
involve  damage  to  a  number  of  innocent 
bystanders.  Among  those  injured  in  Detroit 
are  smaller  stores,  which  depend  heavily 
on  newspaper-advertised  sales.  The  theater 
walkout  naturally  cut  the  business  of  New 
York  hotels,  restaurants  and  taxi  companies. 

That  sort  of  thing  is  usual  in  strikes,  so 


perhaps  it  won't  trouble  prospective  union 
members.  But  other  common  attributes  of 
the  two  tleiipe  may  be  more  worrisome. 

Por  one  thing,  neither  strike  was  deterred 
by  substantial  offers  from  employers.  The 
union  feeling  appears  to  t>e  that,  however 
much  can  be  obtained  peacefully,  perhaps 
warfare  will  produce  a  little  more. 

In  New  York  one  actor  called  the  pre- 
.stnke  offer  "the  linest  contract  we've  ever 
gotten  "  In  Detroit,  the  •publishers  actually 
settled  with  the  Teamsters,  the  union  that 
started  It  all  last  November,  but  now  the  13 
other  unions  are  out  to  do  better  than  the 
Teamsters  did. 

So  there  is  at  least  some  question  whether 
the  strikes  were  actually  necessary.  An  even 
bigger  question  is  how  many  jobs  will  be  left 
for  union  members  when  they  are  ended. 

Detroit's  publishers,  for  example,  are  not 
o.ily  faced  by  rising  costs  but  are  hampered 
by  union  objection  to  more  efficient  equip- 
ment and  methods.  The  publishers  say.  In 
f.ict.  that  the  unions  are  trying  to  reclaim 
privileges  that  :»rbltrators  previously  had 
ended,  such  .is  the  right  to  assign  workers  to 
certain  Jobs 

The  city's  citizens  obviously  have  changed 
their  reading  habits:  magazine  sales  are  up 
sharply  The  newspaper  publishers  under- 
standably fear  that  their  leadership,  and 
thus  their  ability  to  provide  jobs,  may  have 
been  reduced  permanently. 

In  New  York  the  theater  walkout  caused 
three  producers  to  close  three  shows  perma- 
nently. Theater  costs,  inflated  by  union 
makework  rules,  already  are  so  high  that  the 
number  of  new  shows  over  the  years  has 
been  trending  downward:  the  new  contract 
inflates  costs  still  more.  A  producer  whose 
rehearsals  for  a  new  musical  were  stopped 
by  the  strike  says  the  undertaking  repre- 
sents an  investment  of  5600.000.  Will  pro- 
ducers and  investors  want  to  go  on  taking 
that  sort  of  risk? 

We  don't  mean  to  say  that  the  employers 
in  cither  case  .are  necessarily  entirely  blame- 
less. Still,  the  unions'  reason  for  existence  is 
suppo.'sed  to  be  the  enhancement  of  their 
members'  interests.  In  New  York,  and  espe- 
cially in  Detroit,  the  chief  aim  instead  seems 
to  be  to  display  union  power. 

There  are  apparently  several  explanations 
for  the  unions'  decline.  .\nA  one  of  them 
well  may  be  a  lingering  doubt  iimong  un- 
organized employes  about  outfits  that, 
launching  unnecessary  strikes,  threaten  de- 
struction of  the  workers'  jobs. 


FOR  A  NEW  ORDER  OF  PRIORITIES 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
deeply  penetrating  article,  the  able  and 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  FuLBRicHTl  has  analyzed  where  the 
United  States  stands  today  and  the 
choices  before  it  in  reordering  its  priori- 
ties in  the  years  ahead.  The  article,  en- 
titled "New  Order  of  Priorities."  appears 
in  the  July  issue  of  Playboy  magazine. 

As  a  first  order  of  business  in  his  ar- 
ticle. Senator  Fulbright  described  the 
disruptions  wrought  by  the  military  in- 
volvement of  the  United  States  in  Viet- 
nam to  the  various  segments  of  our 
.society.  He  discusses  the  war's  effects  up- 
on the  military-industrial  complex,  the 
universities,  the  students,  and  the  dis- 
advantaged poor. 

Before  we  can  even  begin  to  think  of  what 
needs  to  be  done  and  how  to  do  It — 

Senator  Fulbright  stated — 

we    have    got    to    re-evaluate    our    national 
priorities. 

As  one  example  he  notes  that  we  "have 
got  to  weigh  the  costs  and  benefits  of 


going  to  the  moon  against  the  costs 
and  benefits  of  rehabilitating  our  cities. ' 
Even  though  the  peace  talks  in  Paris 
do  not  seem  to  be  making  visible  progre.s.^;. 
a  reordering  of  priorities  should  still  take 
place  in  the  United  States  without  delav 
As  Senator  Pdlbricht  points  out: 

We  have  got  to  weigh  the  costs  and  benefits 
of  the  supersonic  transport,  which  will  propel 
a  few  business  executives  across  the  Atlantic 
In  two  or  three  hours,  against  the  costs  and 
benefits  of  slum  clearance  and  school  con- 
struction, which  would  create  opportunity 
for    millions   of   our    deprived    under   clas.s. 

I  share  and  heartily  endorse  the  new.s 
which  Senator  Fulbright  so  eloquentl> 
expresses. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  th. 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recor;i 
as  follows: 

For  a  New  Order  or  Priortties  at  Home  .anvi 
Abroad 

(Opinion  by  U.S.  Sejnator  J    William 
Fulbright  I 

As  the  Presidential  campaign  progresses 
and  the  possibility  arises  of  major  change.^ 
in  foreign  and  domestic  policies,  it  seems  ap- 
propriate to  review  some  of  the  major  event- 
of  the  past  year  or  so  and  their  effects  on 
the  American  people.  I  think  we  will  all  agrer 
that  it  has  not  been  a  happy  time  lor  tin 
Executive,  for  Congress  or  for  our  counirv. 
The  divisions  among  us  are  deep  and  tin' 
problems  ih.it  beset  us  seem  intractable.  Tl.i- 
center  of  our  troubles  is  the  war  in  Vietnam- 
a  war  that  has  isolated  the  United  State- 
from  its  friends  abroad,  disrupted  our  tio- 
mestic  affairs  and  divided  the  American  pe'  - 
pie  us  no  other  Issue  of  the  20th  Century  h  i- 
dlvided  them.  (There  has  arisen,  as  of  th 
wriiing,  hope  that  peace  negotiations  wi  : 
soon  begin  in  Parts.  At  this  early  stage  i'. 
Is  difficult — and  perhaps  unwise — to  com- 
ment on  their  prospects,  except  to  expres- 
the  wish  that  they  will,  indeed,  occur  iinu 
will  bring  the  war  to  an  early  end.l 

The  St.  Louis  Cardinals  are  a  superii  ;■ 
baieball  team,  but  in  the  1967  world  sera' 
most  Americans  outside  of  the  St.  Louis  are.; 
Itself  rooted  for  the  Boston  Red  Sox.  Wh;. 
was  that?  Was  it  because  the  Red  Sox  we:f- 
better  iports,  or  better  players,  or  beite.- 
looking?  Certainly  not:  the  Cardinal 
matched  their  rivals  on  all  these  counts  and 
in  the  end  they  bhowed  themselves  to  be  the 
stronger  team.  Why.  then,  couldn't  thev 
match  the  Red  Sox  in  popular  aflecllcn?  Bo- 
cause  they  had  committed  one  of  the  wors" 
crimes  in  Christendom— the  crime  of  bcini: 
top  dog.  Top  dogs  are  not  very  popular.  : 
a  rule,  just  because  there  are  so  few  of  them. 
The  underdogs  are  a  vast  majority  in  the 
world,  and  when,  now  and  then,  one  of  the:: 
multitude  soars  to  the  top  in  a  sport  or  v.. 
politics  or  in  some  other  highly  visible  pur- 
suit, millions  of  other  underdogs  take  hear- 
catching  as  by  electric  Impulse  the  magic 
message;  That  could  be  me  up  there,  at  ba: 
or  on  the  pitcher's  mound  or  in  the  higi: 
councils  of  power. 

Our  heritage  reinforces  our  instincts;  mot: 
of  us  have  been  raised  on  David  and  Goliath 
and  by  the  lime  we  reach  adulthood,  we  havr 
been  thoroughly  indoctrinated — one  might 
even  say  brainwashed — in  the  belief  that 
every  time  a  little  guy  knocks  down  a  big 
guy.  it  is  reason  for  rejoicing.  Few  people 
stop  to  think  about  the  merits  of  the  case, 
about  the  possibility  that  the  top  dog  may 
have  reached  the  heights  by  diligent  and 
honest  labor  or  that  his  cause  may  be  vir- 
tuous and  true  or — unthinkable  thought— 
that  the  little  guy  might  just  possibly  be 
venal,  self-seeking  or  otherwise  unworthy. 

That  is  what  the  Cardinals  were  up  against 
Like   the    Yankees    before   them,    they   had 
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committed  the  crime  o(  succeeding  too  well. 
They  were  Goliath;  the  Red  Sox  were  David_ 
They  were  the  wicked  stepmother;  the  Red 
50X  were  Cinderella.  The  Cardinals  were  King 
John,  the  wicked  queen  and  General  Corn- 
wallis  the  Red  Sox  were  Robin  Hood,  Snow 
Whit-  and  George  Waishington  Their  suc- 
cess was  won  bv  skill  .»nd  courage  and  luck 
leainst  overwhelming  odds.  They  won  in  the 
only  way  that  million*  of  underdogs  could 
.ver  imagine  themselves  winning:  and  when 
in  the  end  they  lost,  as  had  been  probable 
right  from  the  start.  iS  seemed,  nonetheless, 
■iS  though  something  Impossible  had  hap- 
pened Goliath  had  beaten  David;  the  prince 
had  eluded  Cinderella;  and  a  million  hearts 
were  broken. 

The  United  States  ts  not  the  St.  Louis 
Cardinals,  the  Viet  Cong  are  not  the  Red 
^ox-  and  the  war,  God  knows,  is  not  a  game. 
But    there    is    something    pertinent    in    the 

metaphor.  .  ,j    „„h 

America    is    top    dog    in    the    world    and, 
although  we  may  be  oonvinced  that  we  are 
„ood  top  dogs,  most  people  around  the  world 
;,re  convinced  that  there  is  no  such  thing. 
Becau.se  we  are  rich,  we  are  perceived  as  vo- 
racious:   because  we  are  successful,   we  are 
perceived  as  arrogant;  because  we  are  strong, 
we  are  perceived  as  oTerbearing.  These  per- 
tentlons  mav  be  distorted  and  exaggerated, 
but  thev  are  not  entirely  false.  Power  does 
breed  arrogance  and  it  has  bred  enough  in 
us   to   plve  some  substance   to   the   natural 
„rejudices  against  us.  Much  to  our  puzz  e- 
ment    people  all  over  the  world  seem  to  dis- 
count our  good  intentions  and  to  seize  upon 
,,ur  hvpocrlsies.  failutes  and  transgressions. 
Thev  CIO  this  not  because  we  are  Americans 
'Hit' because  we  are  top  clogs  and  they  fear 
,,i,r  p.ower.  They  are  frightened  by  some  of 
he    wavs    in    which    we    have    used    our 
power;   ihev  are  frightened  by  the  ways  in 
which  we  might  use  it:  and  most  of  all.  I  sus- 
pect thev  are  frightened  by  the  knowledge  of 
•heir  own  inabllitv  to  withstand  our  power, 
-hould  It  ever  be  turned  upon  them.  They  are. 
-o  to  .<=pe<ik,  tenants  in  the  world  at  cur  suffer- 
mce  and  no  amount  of  good  will  on  our  part 
lan  ever  wholly  dispel  the  anxiety  bred  by 
;  he  feeling  of  helplessness. 

What   do   these   feellnss   atKJUt   American 
■lower  have  to  do  with  the  w.ir  in  Vietnam? 
rhev  go  far.  I  think,  to  explain  why  cur  war 
pollcv    commands   so   little    support  in   the 
••■orl(J    Anxiety  about,  America's  great  power 
■  iredirposes  people,  even  against  their  Ijetter 
ludement.  to  take  .satisfaction  in  our  irus- 
-ations  and  our  setbacks.  The  French,  for 
example,    who    well    iinderst.ind    the   Impor- 
:  >nce  to  themselves  ol  America's  weight  m 
ae    world    balance    of    power,    nevertheless 
eem  to  derive  some  fcatisfaction  from  seeing 
nore  than  half  a  mUlion  Americans  fought 
10  a  stalemate — or  worse— by  a  ragtag  army 
,,f  Asian  guerrillas.  Seeing  the  Americans  cut 
town  to  size  like  that  is  balm  for  the  wounds 
1   Dien  Bien  Phu,  salve  for  the  pride  that 
■.vas  lost  in  the  davs  of  the  Marshall  Plan, 
v.hen  France  survived  on  American  gener- 
:.sity    If   our   military    failures   in  Vietnam 
..ave  this  on  the  French,  as  I  believe  they  do, 
•  'link  w-hat  thev  must  mean  to  the  real  un- 
icrdogs   of    the"  world,    to   the   hundreds   of 
nilions  of  Asians.  Africans  and  Latin  Amer- 
cans  who  can  easilv  identify  themselves  with 
■  he  Viet  Cong  guerrillas  taut  could  never  see 
:.emselves  in  the  role  of  the  lordly  Amen- 
.ins.  There  may  even  be  people  in  our  own 
ountry  who  feel  some  sneaking  respect  for 
I   resourceful  enemy,   an  enemy  who,  in  a 
curious  and  purelv  emotional  way,  may  even 
remind  them  of  the  ragtag  American  revo- 
lutionaries who  humbled  the  mighty  British 
Empire  almost  200  years  ago. 

Such  attitudes,  It  will  be  argued,  arc  Irra- 
tional and  unfair;  and  so,  in  large  measure, 
they  are.  People,  it  will  be  said,  should  be 
rational  and  should  act  on  their  Interests, 
not  their  emotions;  and  so.  indeed,  they 
should.  But  they  don't.  I  might  be  able  to 
think  up  some  good  reasons  why  elephants 


should  fly,  but  it  would  not  be  rewarding; 
elephants"  cannot  lly  and  there  is  nothing  to 
be  done  about  it.  So  it  is  with  men;  they 
ought  to  be  cool  and  rational  and  detached, 
but  they  are  not.  We  are,  to  be  sure,  endowed 
with  a  certain  capacity  lor  reason,  but  it  is 
not  nearly  great  enouyh  to  dispel  the  human 
legacv  of 'instinct  and  emotion.  The  most  we 
can  hope  to  do  with  our  Iragile  tool  of  rea- 
son is  to  Identify,  restrain  and  make  allow- 
ance for  the  feelings  and  Instincts  that  shape 
so  much  of  our  lives. 

That  brings  me  to  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  many  flaws  in  our  war  policy  in 
Vietnam— its  failure  to  t.ike  account  of  peo- 
ple's feelings  and  Instincts,  especially  those 
pertaining  to  top  dogs  and  xmderdogs.  Amer- 
ican policy  asks  people  to  believe  tilings  that 
they  are  deeply  reluctant  to  believe.  It  asks 
them  to  believe  that  the  world's  most  p'jwer- 
ful  Urition  is  not  only  strong  but  motivated 
by  deeply  benevolent  and  altruistic  Instincts. 
unrelated  even  to  national  interests.  Even  if 
that  were  true— and  on  occasion  it  probably 
has  been  true— nobody  would  believe  it.  be- 
cause nobcdv  would  want  to  believe  it. 

This  is  aii  extremely  serious  problem  for 
the  United  States,  becau.se  the  success  of  lus 
stated  policy  in  Vietnam  ultimately  de- 
pends less  on  winning  for  its  own  sake  than 
on  persuading  the  world  that  American  aims 
are  what  American  policy  makers  say  they 
are.  That  is  the  case  because  the  '\'ar.  as  often 
explained  by  the  Secretary  of  Stat^  and  by 
others  in  the  Administration,  is  said  to  be  an 
cxeviplwy  war.  one  that  will  prove  lo  the 
Communists,  especially  China,  that  wars  of 
liberation  cannot  succeed,  and  prove  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  that  America  will  not  fall 
to  honor  its  commitments,  to  whomever 
made  and  for  whatever  purpose.  It  is  a  war — 
so  say  our  policy  makers — to  inspire  confi- 
dence in  the  United  States  and  to  prove  cer- 
tain points;  and  once  these  points  are 
proved,  it  is  said,  we  will  withdraw,  within 
six  months  of  a  peace  settlement,  said  Presi- 
dent Johnson  in  Manila. 

These  being  our  stated  alms,  the  success  of 
our  policy  depends  in  great  part  upon  wheth- 
er people  believe  that  our  objectives  are  what 
we  say  thev  are.  You  cannot  make  an  object 
le.sson  out  "of  a  war  if  people  do  not  believe 
that  Is  what  you  are  trying  to  do;  you  cannot 
prove  a  point  if  people  do  not  believe  that 
you  mean  what  you  say. 

Setting  side  for  a  moment  the  question  of 
whether  American  purposes  are  really  what 
American  policy  makers  say  they  are,  it  is 
apparent  that  much  or  most  of  the  world  be- 
lieves that  thev  are  not.  I  do  not  think  that 
very  many  peo'ple.  least  of  all  the  Viet  Cong 
anti  the  North  Vietnamese,  believe  that  we 
plan  to  withdraw  from  Vietnam  as  soon  as 
arrangements  for  self-det«rmlnation  are 
made,  arrangements  that  could  result  in  the 
establishment  of  a  Communist  government. 
I  do  not  think  that  very  many  people,  least 
of  all  the  Asians,  Africans  and  Latin  Ameri- 
cans for  whose  beneiit  the  example  is  sup- 
posedlv  being  set,  really  believe  that,  with 
virtually  no  help  from  the  presumed  bene- 
ficiaries, America  has  sacrificed  over  21,700 
lives  and  spent  100  billion  dollars— thus  far — 
simply  to  set  their  minds  at  rest  about 
America's  determination  to  come  to  their 
assistance  should  they  ever  be  threatened 
with  Communist  attack  or  insurrection.  In- 
sofar as  they  do  not  believe  us.  our  war  policy 
is  a  failure,  neither  setting  the  intended  ex- 
ample nor  proving  the  stated  point. 

Prejudice  is  not  the  only  basis  of  world- 
wide skepticism  about  American  intentions. 
The  war,  after  all,  is  not  going  well  and,  even 
if  our  sincerity  were  granted,  our  success 
could  not  be.  Far  from  proving  that  wars 
of  national  liberation  cannot  succeed,  all 
that  we  have  proved  so  far  is  that,  even  with 
an  army  of  more  than  half  a  million  men 
and  expenditures  of  30  billion  dollars  a  year, 
we  are  unable  to  suppress  this  particular  war 
of  national  liberation.  Far  from  demonstrat- 
ing America's  willingness  and  ability  to  save 


beleaguered   governments   from   Communist 
insurgencies,  all  that  we  are  demonstrating 
in  Vietnam  is  America's  willingness  and  abil- 
ity lo  use  its  B-.')'2s,  its  napalm  and  all  the 
other  ingenious  weapons  of  "counterlnsur- 
geiicy"  lo  turn  a  small  country  into  a  charnel 
house.  Far  from  inspiring  cdnfldence  In  and 
support  for  the  United  States,  the  war  has  so 
isolated    us    that,    despite   all    our   alliances 
and  the  tens  of  billions  we  have  spent  on 
foreign  aid,  we  cannot,  according  to  the  Ad- 
ministration, get  9  out  of  15  votes  to  put  the 
Vietnam  issue  on  the  agenda  of  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council.  Far  from  demon- 
strating America's  readiness  to  discharge  all 
of    its    prodigal    commitments    around    the 
world,    the   extravagance   and   cost   of    Viet- 
nam are  more  likely  to  suggest  to  the  world 
that   the  American   people   will   be  hesitant, 
indeed,  before  permitting  their  Government 
to  plunge  into  another  such  costly  adventure. 
There    are    already    signs    of    such    a    re- 
action. In  the  days  iiefcue  the  recent  war  in 
the    Middle    East"   fcr   example,    strong    and 
virtually     unanimous    .'jentiment     was    ex- 
pressed in  the  Senate  against  any  unilateral 
American  military  involvement  in  that  part 
of  the  world.  If  America  ever  does  withdraw 
into  the  neolsolationism  of  which  our  policy 
makers  are  so  fearful,  it  will  not  be  because 
of  the  influence  of  those  of  us  who  advocate 
iclt'ctivity  in  foreign  commitments;    it  will 
be  in  reaction  tn  the  heedless  intervenilon- 
ism  of  Vietnam 

Yet  another  reason  why  some  of  our  stated 
purposes  are  disbelieved  is  the  simple  fact  of 
their  implausibility  and  Inconsistency.  It  is 
implausible  to  contend  that  we  are  defend- 
ing a  valiant  democracy  when  everyone 
knows  that  the  Saigon  generals  can  inspire 
neither  the  loyalty  of  their  people  nor  the 
fighting  spirit  of  their  sizable  army.  It  is  im- 
plausible to  contend  that  an  act  of  interna- 
tional aggression  has  taken  place  when  it  is 
clear  that  the  war  began  as  a  civil  war  within 
one-half  of  a  divided  country  abetted  by  the 
other  half  and  did  not  become  an  interna- 
tional war  until  the  United  States  intervened. 
It  is  implausible  to  argue,  as  the  distin- 
guished Minority  Leader,  Senator  Dirksen. 
has  argued,  that,  but  for  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
the  West  Coast  of  the  United  States  would 
be  exposed  to  attack,  when  the  United  States 
Navy  and  Air  Force  are  virtually  unchal- 
lenged over  the  entire  Pacific  Ocean. 

Finally,  it  is  implausible  and  inconsistent, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  maintain  that  the  United 
States  seeks  only  to  assure  self-determina- 
tion for  the  South  Vietnamese  people  and 
will  withdraw  within  six  months  of  a  peace 
settlement  and.  on  the  other  hand,  to  assert 
that  our  real  jiurpose  is  to  protect  a  billion 
Asians  from  the  power  of  a  billion  Chinese 
armed  with  nuclear  weipons.  L  the  latter  is 
the  American  purpose,  if  the  real  enemy  is 
not    the    Vietnamese    guerrilla     army    but 
•Asian  communism  with  its  headquarters  in 
Peking,"  then  we  are  likely  to  have  to  re- 
main in  Vietnam  indefinitely,  all  the  more  so 
because  most  of  the  presumed  beneficiaries 
of    our    intervention,    including    the    three- 
greatest  nations  among  them— India.  Japan 
and   Indonesia— show  not  the  slightest   in- 
clination to  take  over  even  a  small  part  of 
the  military  burden. 

So  implausible  and  so  Inconsistent  are  the 
statements  about  one  principle  or  another 
that  Is  supposed  to  be  being  vindicated  in 
Vietnam  that  one  comes  to  feel  that  what 
our  policy  makers  have  really  been  trying  to 
vindicate  is  their  own  judgment  in  having 
led  us  Into  this  war  In  the  first  place.  Even 
former  ambassador  Edwin  O.  Relschauer,  an 
Asian  expert  and  a  temperat*  man  who,  until 
recently,  supported  the  .jtdmlnlstration's 
policy  because  he  saw  little  prospect  of  a 
negotiated  peace,  nonetheless  expressed  In 
a  magazine  article  fundamental  disagree- 
ment with  the  Administration's  rationale  for 
the  war.  "It  seems  highly  probable,"  wrote 
Relschauer,    "that    He's    Communlst-doml- 
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nated  regime,  If  It  bad  been  allowed  by  us 
to  take  over  all  Vietnam  at  tbe  end  of  the 
war.  would  have  moved  to  a  position  with 
relation  to  China  not  unlike  that  of  Tito's 
Yugoslavia   toward   the   Soviet  Union.    .   .   . 
Wars  sometimes  seem  Justified  by  their  end 
results,  but  this  Justification  hardly  applies 
to  tbe  Vietnam  war.  Even  the  most  extrav- 
agantly optimistic  outcome  would  still  leave 
far  greater  losses  than  gains."  It  Is  doubtful, 
he  added,  "that  even  a  favorable  outcome  to 
the  war  would  do  much  to  deter  Communist 
subversion  In  other  less  developed  countries. 
Instead  of  being  discouraged  by  our  ultimate 
victory  In  Vietnam,  would-be  revolutionaries 
might  be  encouraged  by  the  obvious  pain  of 
the  war  to  the  United  States  and  the  clear 
reluctance   of   the   American    people   to  get 
involved  In  further  wars  of  this  type.   .   .   . 
I  have  no  doubt  that  If   those  who  deter- 
mined American  policy  toward  Vietnam  had 
foreseen  even  dimly  the  costs  and  futilities 
of  the  war.  they  would  have  made  different 
choices  at  several  times  In  the  past  and  thus 
avoided    the    present    situation,    with    only 
trifling  costs.  If  any,  to  American  interests." 
Despite  the  Tet  offensive.  General  Creighton 
Abrams  and  other  Administration  spokesmen 
coBtiaue  .to  make  statements  about  military 
success.   It   Is.  of  course,   possible   that   this 
time  they  may   be  right,  that  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
will  surrender  or  die  or  the  Viet  Cong  will 
collapse   or   Just   fade   into   the  Jungle.   But 
even  in  that  highly  unlikely  event,  it  should 
not  be  supposed  that  the  American  commit- 
ment would  be  at  an  end;  we  would  still  be 
the  sole  military  and  economic  support  of  a 
weak  Saigon  regime,  at  a  cost  of  perhaps  10  or 
15    billion    dollars   a    year.    This,    of   course, 
would  assume — as  we  cannot  safely  assume — 
that  the  Chinese  and  the  Russians  would  do 
nothing  to  prevent  the  collapse  of  the  Viet 
Cong  or  of  North  Vietnam.  But  even  if  these 
most  optimistic  prospects  should  be  realized, 
grateful  for  peace  though  we  would  be.  we 
would  still  have  little  to  be  proud  of  and  a 
great   deal    to   regret.    We   would   still    have 
fought  an  immoral  and  unnecessary  war:  we 
would  still  hive  passed  up  opportunities  that. 
If  taken  when  they  arose,  would  have  spared 
us  and   spared   the  Vietnamese   the   present 
ordeal,    and    jone   so.    as   Ambassador   Rels- 
chauer  says,  "with  only  trifling  costs.  If  any. 
to  American  interests." 

For  all  these  reasons,  much  of  the  world 
and  an  increasing  number  of  our  own  people 
are  deeply  skeptical  about  the  American  piir- 
poae  In  Vietnam.  Underlying  the  skepticism 
!•  deep  disappointment,  a  feeling  that  Amer- 
ica has  betrayed  Its  own  past  and  its  own 
promise — the  promise  of  fioosevelt  and  the 
United  Nations  and  of  Wilson  and  the  League 
of  Nations,  but.  most  of  all.  the  promise  of 
the  American  Revolution,  of  free  men  build- 
ing a  society  that  would  be  an  example  for 
the  world.  Now  the  world  sees  that  heritage 
being  betrayed;  it  sees  a  nation  that  seemed 
to  represent  something  new  and  hopeful  re- 
verting instead  to  the  vanity  of  past  empires, 
each  of  which  struggled  for  supremacy,  each 
of  which  won  and  held  it  for  a  while,  each  of 
which  finally  faded  or  (ell  into  historical 
oblivion. 

We  are.  in  this  respect,  a  disappointment  to 
the  world;  but.  far  more  important  than  that, 
we  are  a  disappointment  to  ourselves.  It  is 
here  at  home  that  the  traditional  values 
were  formed,  here  at  home  that  the  American 
promise  was  bom.  and  it  is  here  at  home — in 
our  schools  and  churches.  In  our  cities  and 
on  our  (arms,  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  our 
people  and  their  chosen  leaders — that  the 
American  promise  will  finally  be  betrayed  or 
resurrected. 

While  young  dissenters  plead  (or  resurrec- 
tion of  the  American  promise,  their  elders 
continue  to  subvert  It.  As  If  It  were  some- 
thing t3  be  very  proud  of.  It  was  announced 
not  long  ago  that  the  war  In  Vietnam  had 
created  a  million  new  Jobs  In  the  United 
States.  Our  country  Is  becoming  conditioned 
to  permanent  conflict    More  and  more,  our 


economy,  our  Government  and  our  univer- 
sities are  adapting  themselves  to  the  require- 
ments of  continuing  war — total  war,  limited 
war  and  cold  war  The  struggle  against  mili- 
tarism Into  which  we  were  drawn  27  years 
ago  has  become  permanent,  and  for  the  sake 
of  conducting  It,  we  are  making  ourselves 
Into  a  militarized  society 

I  do  not  think  the  military-industrial 
complex  Is  the  conspiratorial  invention  of  a 
band  of  "merchants  of  -death  "  One  almost 
wishes  that  it  were,  because  conspiracies  can 
be  exposed  and  dealt  with.  But  the  compo- 
nents of  the  new  American  militarism  are  too 
diverse.  Independent  and  complex  for  it  to  be 
the  product  of  a  centrally  directed  conspir- 
acy It  Is.  rather,  the  inevitable  result  of  the 
creation  of  a  huge,  permanent  military  es- 
tablishment, whose  needs  have  given  rise  to 
a  vast  private  defense  industry  tied  to  the 
Armed  Forces  by  a  natural  bond  of  common 
Interest  As  the  largest  producers  of  goods  and 
services  In  the  United  States,  the  industries 
and  businesses  that  fill  military  orders  will  in 
the  coming  fiscal  year  pour  some  45  billion 
dollars  In  over  5,000  cities  and  towns  where 
over  8.000,000  Americans,  counting  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  comprising  ten  percent 
of  the  labor  force,  will  earn  their  living  from 
defense  spending.  Together,  all  these  indus- 
tries and  employees,  drawing  their  Income 
(rom  the  76-bllllon-dollar  defense  budget, 
form  a  giant  concentration  of  socialism  in 
our  otherwise  free-enterprise  economy. 

Unplanned  though  It  was.  this  complex  has 
become  a  major  political  force.  It  is  the  re- 
sult rather  than  the  cause  of  American  mili- 
tary Involvements  around  the  world:  but. 
composed  as  it  Is  of  a  vast  number  of  citi- 
zens— not  tycoons  or  merchants  of  death  but 
ordinary  good  American  citizens— whose  live- 
lihood depends  on  defense  production,  the 
military-industrial  complex  has  become  an 
indirect  force  for  the  perpetuation  of  our 
global  military  commitments.  This  is  not  be- 
cause anyone  favors  war  but  because  every 
one  of  us  has  a  natural  and  proper  desire  to 
preserve  the  sources  of  his  livelihood.  For  the 
defense  worker,  this  means  preserving  or  ob- 
taining some  local  factory  or  installation  and 
obtaining  new  defense  orders:  for  the  p>oll- 
ttclan.  It  means  preserving  the  good  will  of 
his  constituents  by  helping  them  get  what 
they  want.  Every  time  a  new  program,  such 
as  Mr.  McNamara's  flve-blUion-doUar  "thin" 
antl-ballistlc-mlsslle  system.  Is  introduced,  a 
new  constituency  Is  created — a  constituency 
that  will  strive  mightily  to  protect  the  new 
program  and.  In  the  case  of  the  ABM,  turn 
the  thin  system  into  a  "thick"  one.  The  con- 
stituency-building process  Is  further  ad- 
vanced by  the  perspicacity  of  defense  officials 
and  contractors  In  locating  Installations  and 
plants  in  the  districts  of  key  Members  of 
Congress. 

In  this  natural  way.  generals,  industrialists, 
businessmen,  workers  and  politicians  have 
Joined  together  In  a  military- Industrial  com- 
plex— a  complex  that,  for  all  tbe  Inadvertency 
of  its  creation  and  the  Innocent  Intentions 
of  Its  participants,  has  nonetheless  become  a 
powerful  new  force  for  the  perpetuation  of 
foreign  military  commitments,  for  the  Intro- 
duction and  expansion  of  expensive  weapons 
systems  and.  as  a  result,  for  tbe  militariza- 
tion of  large  segments  of  our  national  life. 
Most  Interest  groups  are  counterbalanced  by 
other  Interest  groups,  but  the  defense  com- 
plex Is  so  much  larger  than  any  other  that 
there  is  no  effective  counterweight  to  it  ex- 
cept concern  as  to  its  impact  on  the  part  of 
some  of  our  citizens  and  a  few  of  our  leaders. 
The  universities  might  have  formed  an  ef- 
fective counterweight  to  the  military-Indus- 
trial complex  by  strengthening  their  em- 
phasis on  the  traditional  values  of  our  de- 
mocracy; but  many  of  our  leading  univer- 
sities have  Instead  Joined  the  monolith,  add- 
ing greatly  to  its  power  and  Influence.  Dis- 
appointing though  U  Is.  the  adherence  of  the 
professors  is  not  greatly  surprising.  No  less 
than  bxislnessmen.  workers  and  politicians. 


professors  enjoy  money  and  Influence.  Having 
traditionally  been  deprived  of  both,  they  have 
welcomed  the  contracts  and  consultantshlps 
offered  by  the  military  establishment.  The 
great  majority  of  American  professors  are  still 
teaching  students  and  engaging  in  scholarly 
research;  but  some  of  the  most  famous  of  our 
academicians  have  set  such  activities  aside  in 
order  to  serve  their  Government,  especially 
those  parts  of  the  Government  that  are  pri- 
marily concerned  with  war 

The  bonds  between  the  Government  and 
the  universities  are  no  more  the  result  of  a 
conspiracy  than  are  those  between  Govern- 
ment and  business.  They  are  an  arrangement 
of  convenience,  providing  the  Government 
with  politically  usable  knowledge  and  the 
universities  with  badly  needed  funds.  Most  oi 
these  funds  go  to  larger  institutions  that 
need  them  less  than  some  smaller  and  les.s 
well  known  ones:  but  they  do,  on  the  whol? 
make  a  contribution  to  higher  learning,  i 
contribution  that,  however,  is  purchased  at 
a  high  price. 

That  price  Is  the  surrender  of  independ- 
ence, the  neglect  of  teaching  and  the  distor- 
tion of  scholarship.  A  university  that  h.is 
become  accustomed  to  the  Inflow  of  Gov- 
ernment-contract funds  is  likely  to  emoii.T- 
slze  activities  that  will  attract  those  (und.s 
These,  unfortunately,  do  not  include  teach- 
ing undergraduates  and  the  kind  of  scholar- 
ship that,  though  it  may  contribute  to  the 
sum  of  human  knowledge  and  to  manV 
understanding  of  himself,  is  not  salable  ta 
the  Defense  Department  or  lo  the  CIA,  As 
Clark  Kerr,  former  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  expressed  it  In  The  t/sp^ 
of  the  University: 

"The  real  problem  is  not  one  of  Federal 
control  but  of  Federal  Influence.  A  Federal 
agency  offers  a  project.  A  university  need  not 
accept  but,  as  a  practical  matter,  it  usually 
does.  .  .  .  Out  of  this  reality  have  followed 
many  of  the  consequences  of  Federal  aid  for 
the  universities:  and  they  have  been  sub- 
stantial. That  they  are  subtle,  slowly  cumula- 
tive and  gentlemanly  makes  them  all  the 
more  potent." 

From  what  one  hears,  the  process  of  ac- 
quiring Government  contracts  is  not  always 
passive  and  gentlemanly.  "One  of  the  dismal 
sights  m  American  higher  education,"  writes 
Robert  M.  Rosenzweig,  associate  dean  of  the 
Stanford  University  graduate  division,  "Is 
that  of  administrators  scrambling  (or  con- 
tracts for  work  that  does  not  emerge  from 
the  research  or  teaching  Interests  of  their 
faculty.  The  result  of  this  unseemly  enter- 
prise Is  bound  to  be  a  faculty  coerced  or 
seduced  into  secondary  lines  of  Interest,  or  a 
frantic  effort  to  secure  nonfaculty  personnel 
to  meet  the  contractual  obligations.  Amon^ 
the  most  puzzling  aspects  of  such  arrange- 
ments is  the  fact  that  Government  agencies 
have  permitted  and  even  encouraged  them 
Not  only  are  they  harmful  to  the  universi- 
ties— which  is  not.  of  course,  the  Govern- 
ment's prime  concern — but  they  ensure  that 
the  Government  will  not  get  what  it  Is  pre- 
sumably buying;  namely,  the  Intellectual  and 
technical  resources  of  the  academic  com- 
munity. It  Is  simply  a  bad  bargain  all  the 
way  around." 

Commenting  on  these  tendencies,  a  spe- 
cial report  on  Government,  the  universities 
and  International  affairs,  prepared  for  thr 
United  States  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
national Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs. 
points  out  that  "the  eagerness  of  university 
administrations  to  undertake  stylized.  Gov- 
ernment-financed projects  has  caused  a  de- 
cline In  self-generated  commitments  to 
scholarly  pursuits,  has  produced  baneful 
effects  on  the  academic  mission  of  our  uni- 
versities and  has,  in  addition,  brought  for- 
ward some  bitter  complaints  from  the  dis- 
appointed clients,      .  ." 

Among  the  baneful  effects  of  the  Govern- 
ment-university contract  system,  the  most 
damaging  and  corrupting  are  the  neglect  of 
the    university's    most    important    purpose. 
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which  Is  the  education  of  Its  students,  and 
the  taking  into  the  Government  camp  of 
scholars,  especially  those  In  the  social  sci- 
ences, who  ought  to  be  acting  as  responsible 
and  ir.dependent  critics  of  their  Govern- 
ment's policies.  The  corrupting  process  is  a 
subtle  one:  No  one  needs  to  censor,  threaten 
or  give  orders  to  contract  scholars;  without  a 
word  of  warning  or  advice  being  uttered.  It 
is  simply  understood  that  lucrative  contracts 
are  awarded  not  to  those  who  question  their 
Government's  policies  but  to  those  who  pro- 
vide the  Government  with  the  tools  and  tech- 
niques It  desires.  The  effect,  in  the  words  of 
the  report  to  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
International  Education,  is  "to  suggest  the 
possibility  to  a  world — never  adverse  to 
prejudice^that  academic  honesty  is  no  less 
marketable  than  a  box  of  detergent  on  the 
grocery  shelf." 

The  formation  of  a  mllitary-lndu.'Strial 
complex,  for  all  Its  baneful  consequences.  Is 
the  result  of  great  nimibers  of  people  engag- 
ing In  more  or  less  normal  commercial  ac- 
tivities. The  adherence  of  the  universities, 
though  no  more  the  result  of  a  plan  or  con- 
spiracy, nonetheless  involves  something  else; 
the  neglect  and,  if  carried  far  enough,  the 
betrayal  of  the  university's  fundamental  rea- 
.son  for  existence,  which  is  the  advancement 
of  man's  search  for  truth  and  happiness.  It 
!■;  for  this  purpose,  and  this  purpose  alone, 
that  universities  receive — and  should  re- 
ceive— the  community's  support  in  the  form 
o(  grants,  loans  and  tax  exemptions.  When 
the  university  turns  away  (rom  its  central 
purpose  and  makes  ItseU  an  appendage  to 
the  Government,  concerning  Itself  with 
techniques  rather  than  pttrposes.  with  ex- 
pedients rather  than  ideals,  dispensing  con- 
ventional orthodoxy  rather  than  new  ideas, 
it  is  not  only  falling  to  meet  its  responsi- 
bilities to  Its  studenUs;  It  is  betraying  a  pub- 
lic trust. 

This  betrayal  Is  most  keenly  felt  by  the 
students,  partly  because  it  is  they  who  are 
being  denied  the  services  of  those  who  ought 
to  be  their  teachers,  they  to  whom  knowledge 
is   being   dispensed   wholesale   in   cavernous 
lecture  halls,  they  who  must  wait  weeks  for 
brief  audiences  with  eminences  whose  time 
Is  taken  up  by  travel  and  research  connected 
witn  Government  contracts.  For  all  these  rea- 
sons, the  students  feel  themselves  betrayed, 
but  it  is  doubtful  ttiat  any  of  these  Is  the 
basic  cause  of  the  angry  rebellions  that  have 
broken  out  on  so  many  campuses.  It  seems 
more  likely  that  the  basic  cause  of  the  great 
trouble  in  our  universities  is  the  students' 
discovery  of  corruption  In  the  one  place,  be- 
sides perhaps  the  churches,  that  might  have 
been  supposed  to  be  Immune  from  the  cor- 
ruptions of  our  age.  Having  seen  their  coun- 
try's traditional  values  degraded  in  the  effort 
to  attribute  moral  purpose  to  an   immoral 
war,    having    seen    their    country's    leaders 
caught   in   inconsistencies  that  are   politely 
referred  to  as  a  "credibility  gap."  they  now 
see   their   universities— the   last    citadels   of 
moral    and     intellectual    Integrity — lending 
themselves   to   ulterior   and   expedient  ends 
and  betraying  their  own  fundamental  pur- 
pose, which,  in  James  Bryce's  words,  is  to 
"reflect  the  spirit  of  the  times  without  yield- 
ing to  It." 

Students  are  not  the  only  angry  people  In 
.America  nor  the  only  people  with  cause  for 
mger.  There  is  also  the  anger  of  the  Ameri- 
can poor,  black  and  white,  rural  and  urban. 
These  are  the  dispossessed  children  of  the 
•affluent  society,  the  30,000.000  Americans 
whose  hopes  were  briefly  raised  by  the  procla- 
mation of  a  "war  on  poverty,"  only  to  be  sac- 
rificed to  the  supervening  raqulrements  of  the 
'var  on  Asian  communism  or,  more  exactly,  to 
•he  Executive  preoccupation  and  the  Con- 
I'ressional  parsimony  induced  by  that  war. 

In  our  preoccupation  with  foreign  wars 
r.nd  crises,  we  have  scarcely  noticed  the  rev- 
olution wrought  by  undirected  change  here 
.ti  home.  Since  World  War  Two,  our  popula- 
•ion  has  grown  by  more  than  59,000,000:  a 
mass   migration    (rom   country   to   city   has 


crowded  over  70  percent  of  our  population 
onto  scarcely  more  than  one  percent  of  our 
land;  vast  numbers  of  rural  Negroes  from  the 
South  have  filled  the  slums  of  Northern  cities 
while  affiuent  white  families  have  .led  to 
shapeless  new  suburbs,  leaving  the  cities 
physically  deteriorating  and  financially  desti- 
tute and  creating  a  new  and  socially  destruc- 
tive form  of  racial  Isolation  combined  with 
degrading  poverty.  Poverty,  which  is  a  tragedy 
in  a  poor  country,  blights  our  affluent  society 
with  something  more  than  tragedy;  being 
unnecessary,  it  is  deeply  immoral  as  well. 

Distinct  though  it  is  in  cause  and  charac- 
ter, the  Negro  rebellion  Is  also  part  of  the 
broader  crisis  of  American  poverty,  and  It  Is 
unlikely  that  social  Justice  for  Negroes  cin 
be  won  except  as  part  of  a  broad  program  of 
education,  housing  and  employment  for  all 
of  our  poor,  (or  all  of  the  great  'under  class." 
of  whom  Negroes  comprise  no  more  than 
one  fourth  or  one  third.  It  is  essential  that 
the  problem  of  poverty  be  dealt  with  as  a 
whole,  not  only  because  the  material  needs 
of  the  white  and  colored  poor  are  the  same — 
better  schools,  better  homes  and  better  job 
opiX)rtunities — but  because  alleviating  pov- 
erty In  general  is  also  the  best  way  to  alleviate 
racial  hostility.  It  is  not  the  affluent  and 
educated  who  primarily  account  for  the 
"backlash"  but  the  poorer  white  people,  who 
perceive  in  the  Negro  rights  movement  a 
threat  to  their  Jobs  and  homes  and — prob- 
ably more  important— a  threat  to  their  own 
meager  sense  of  social  status. 

There  Is  nothing  edifying  about  poverty. 
It  is  morally  as  well  as  physically  degrading. 
It  does  not  make  men  brothers.  It  sets  them 
against  one  another  In  competition  for  Jobs 
and  homes  and  status.  It  leaves  its  mark  on  a 
man  and  its  mark  is  not  pretty.  Poverty  con- 
stricts and  distorts,  condemning  its  victims 
to  an  endless,  anxious  struggle  for  physical 
necessities.  That  struggle,  in  turn,  robs  a  man 
of  his  distinctly  human  capacities — the  ca- 
pacity to  think  and  create,  the  capacity  to 
seek  and  savor  the  meaning  of  things,  the 
capacity  to  feel  sympathy  and  friendliness 
for  his  fellow  man. 

If  we  are  to  overcome  poverty  and  its  evil 
by-products,  we  shall  have  to  deal  with  them 
as  human  rather  than  as  racial  or  regional 
problems  For  practical  as  well  as  moral  rea- 
sons, we  shall  have  to  have  compassion  for 
those  who  are  a  little  above  the  bottom  as 
well  as  for  those  who  are  at  the  bottom. 
We  shall  have  to  have  some  understanding 
of  the  white  tenant  farmer  as  well  as  the 
Negro  (arm  laborer,  of  the  urban  white  im- 
migrant workingman  as  well  as  the  Negro 
slum  dweller.  It  would  even  benefit  us  to  ac- 
quire some  understanding — not  approval. 
Just  understanding — of  each  other's  group 
and  regional  prejudices.  If  the  racial  crisis  of 
recent  years  has  proved  anything.  It  is  that 
none  of  us.  Northerner  or  Southerner,  has 
much  to  be  proud  of.  that  our  failures  have 
been  national  failures,  that  our  problems  are 
problems  of  a  whole  society,  and  so  as  well 
must  be  their  solutions. 

All  these  problems — of  poverty  and  race. 
Jobs  and  schools — have  come  to  focus  in  the 
great  cities,  which,  physically,  mentally  and 
aesthetically,  are  rapidly  becoming  unfit  for 
human  habitation.  As  now  taking  shape,  the 
cities  and  suburbs  are  the  product  of  tech- 
nology run  rampant,  without  effective  po- 
litical direction,  without  regard  to  social  and 
long-term  economic  cost.  They  have  been 
given  their  appearance  by  private  developers, 
builders  and  entrepreneurs,  seeking,  as  they 
will,  their  own  short-term  profit.  Lakes  and 
rivers  are  polluted  and  the  air  Is  filled  with 
the  fumes  of  the  millions  of  cars  that  choke 
the  roads.  Recreation  facilities  and  places  of 
green  and  quiet  are  pitifully  Inadequate  and 
there  is  no  escape  from  crowds  and  noise, 
both  of  which  are  damaging  to  mental  health. 
M  the  heart  of  the  problem  is  the  absence  of 
sufficient  funds  and  political  authority  strong 
enough  to  control  the  anarchy  of  private  In- 
terest and  to  act  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
munity. Despite  the  efforts  of  some  dedicated 


mayors  and  students  of  urban  problems,  the 
tide  of  deterioration  is  not  being  withstood 
and  the  cities  are  sliding  deeper  into  dis- 
organization and  demoralization. 

The  larger  cities  have  grown  beyond  human 
scale  and  organizing  capacity.  No  matter 
what  is  done  to  rehabilitate  New  York  and 
Chicago,  they  will  never  be  places  of  green 
and  quiet  and  serenity,  nor  is  there  much 
chance  that  these  can  even  be  made  tolerably 
accessible  to  the  millions  who  spend  their 
lives  enclosed  in  concrete  and  steel.  Ugly  and 
inhuman  though  they  are.  the  great  urban 
complexes  remain,  nonetheless,  a  magnet 
(or  Negroes  (rom  the  south  and  whites  (rom 
Appalachia.  Crowding  the  (etid  slums  and 
taxing  public  services,  they  come  in  search 
of  jobs  and  opportunity,  only  to  find  that  the 
jobs  that  are  available  require  skills  that 
they  lack  and  have  little  prospect  of  acquir- 
ing. 

One  wonders  whether  this  urban  migra- 
tion is  irreversible,  whether  it  may  not  be 
possible  to  create  economic  opportunities  in 
the  small  towns  and  cities,  where  there  are 
space  and  land  and  (resh  air,  where  building 
costs  are  moderate  and  people  can  still  live 
in  some  harmony  with  natural  surroundings. 
The  technology  o(  modern  agriculture  may 
inevitably  continue  to  reduce  farm  enploy- 
ment,  but  we  have  scarcely  begun  to  consider 
the  possibilities  of  industrial  decentraliza- 
tion— of  subsidies,  tax  incentives  and  other 
means — to  make  it  possible  for  people  to  earn 
a  living  In  the  still-human  environments  of 
small-town  America. 

A  decent  life  in  a  small  town  is  not  only 
very  much  better  than  slum  life  in  a  big 
city:  it  is  probably  cheaper,  too.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  has  suggested  that  it 
would  be  better  to  subsidize  a  rural  family 
with  $1000  a  year  (or  20  years  than  lo  house 
them  in  a  cramped  urbp.n  "dwelling  unit" 
at  a  cost  of  $20,000.  In  New  York  or  Chicago, 
$2500  a  year  of  welfare  money  will  sustain 
a  family  in  destitution:  in  the  beautiful 
Ozark  country  of  Arkansas,  it  is  enough  for 
a  decent  li(e. 

Aggravating  the  material  ills  is  the  imper- 
sonallzation  o(  the  li(e  in  a  crowded,  urban 
America.  Increasingly,  we  find  wherever  we 
go — m  shops  and  banks  and  the  places  where 
we  work — that  our  names  and  addresses  no 
longer  IdentKy  us;  the  IBM  machines  require 
numbers;    zip  codes,  account  numbers  and 
other  numbers    Our  relevant  identity   in  a 
computerized   economy   is    statistical    rather 
than    personal     Business    machines   provide 
standard  information  and  standard  services 
and  there  are  no  peoiple  to  provide  particular 
information   or   services   for   our   particular 
needs.  The  governing  concept,  invented,  I  be- 
lieve. In  the  Pentagon,  Is  "cost  effectiveness." 
which  refers  not  to  the  relationship  of  cost 
to  human   need  or  satisfaction  but  to  the 
relationship  of  cost  to  the  computerized  sys- 
tem. Technology  has  ceased  to  be  an  Instru- 
ment of  human  ends:  it  has  become  an  end 
in  itself,  unregulated  by  political  or  philo- 
sophical purpose.  The  toll  that  all  this  takes 
on  the  human  mind  can  only  be  guessed  at, 
but   it  must   surely    be   enormous,   because 
human  needs  are  different  from  the  needs  of 
the  system  to  which  they  are  being  subordi- 
nated.   Someday    the    human    requirements 
may  be  computerized,  too.  but  they  have  not, 
thank  God.  been  computerized  yet. 

The  cost  of  rehabilitating  America  will  be 
enormous  beyond  anything  we  have  even 
been  willing  to  think  about.  When  Mayor 
Lindsay  said  that  aside  from  Federal,  state 
and  city  funds,  it  would  cost  an  additional 
50  billion  dollars  over  ten  years  to  make  New 
York  a  fit  place  to  live  in.  his  statement  was 
dismissed  as  fanciful,  although  50  billion 
dollars  Is  less  than  we  spend  in  two  years  in 
Vietnam.  The  Swedish  sociologist  Gunnar 
Myrdal  has  ventured  the  guess  that  it  will 
cost  trillions  of  dollars  to  rehRhtlltate  our 
slums  and  their  Inhabitants.  "I The]  common 
idea  that  America  is  an  immensely  nch  and 
affluent  countrv,"  he  says.  "Is  very  much  an 
exaggeration.   American   affluence  Is  heavily 
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mortgaged  America  carries  a  tremendous 
burden  of  debt  to  Its  poor  people.  That  this 
debt  must  be  paid  is  not  only  a  wish  of  the 
do-gooders.  Not  paying  it  Implies  the  risk  for 
the  social  order  and  for  democracy  as  we  have 
known  It " 

Before  we  can  even  begin  to  think  of  what 
needs  to  be  clone  and  how  to  do  It.  we  have 
got  to  re-evaluate  our  national  priorities  We 
have  got  to  weigh  the  costs  and  benefits  of 
going  to  the  moon  against  the  costs  and 
benefits  of  rehabilitating  our  cities  We  have 
got  to  weigh  the  costs  and  benefits  of  the 
supersonic  transport,  which  will  propel  a 
few  business  executives  across  the  Atlantic 
in  two  cr  three  hours,  agaln.st  the  costs  and 
benefits  of  slum  clearance  and  school  con- 
struction, which  would  create  opportunity 
for  millions  of  our  deprived  under  class  We 
have  got  to  weigh  the  benefits  and  consider 
the  awesome  disparity  of  the  935  4  billion 
dollars  we  have  spent  on  military  power 
since  World  War  Two  against  the  114  9  bil- 
lion dollars  we  have  spent,  out  of  our  regu. 
lar  national  btidget.  on  education,  health, 
welfare,  hcu.sing  and  community  develop- 
ment 

Defining  our  priorities  is  more  a  matter 
of  moral  accotmiing  than  of  cost  account- 
ing. The. latter  may  help  us  determine  what 
we  are  able  to  pay  for.  but  It  cannot  help 
us  decide  what  we  want  and  what  we  need 
and  what  we  are  willing  to  pay  for  It  cannot 
help  the  five  sixths  of  us  who  are  aflluent  to 
decide  whether  we  are  willing  to  pay  frr 
programs  that  will  create  opportunity  for 
the  one  sixth  who  are  poor:  that  Is  a  matter 
of  morai  accounting.  It  cannot  help  us  de- 
cide whether  beating  the  Russians  to  the 
moon  is  more  Important  to  us  than  purify- 
ing cur  poisoned  air  and  lakes  and  rivers: 
that  too.  Is  a  matter  of  mcral  accounting. 
Nor  can  it  help  uf  decide  whether  we  want 
to  b«  the  arbiter  of  the  world's  conflicts,  the 
proud  enforcer  of  a  Pax  Americana,  even 
though  that  must  mean  the  abandonment  of 
the  foiindlng  fathers'  idea  of  America  as  an 
exemplary  society  and  the  betrayal  of  the 
Idea  of  world  peace  under  world  law.  which, 
as  embodied  In  the  Covenant  of  the  League 
of  Nations  and  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  was  also  an  American  Idea  These, 
too.   are  matters  of   mcral   .accounting. 

Rich  and  powerful  though  our  country 
Is.  It  Is  not  rich  or  powerful  enough  to  shape 
the  course  of  world  hlston.'  in  a  construc- 
tive or  desired  direction  .<!olely  by  the  impact 
cf  Its  power  and  policy  Inevitably  and 
demonstrably  our  ma)cr  Impact  on  the  world 
Is  not  In  what  we  do  but  in  what  we  are  For 
all  their  worldwide  Influence,  our  aid  and 
ovir  diplomacy  are  only  the  shadow  of  Amer. 
lea:  the  real  America — and  the  real  Ameri- 
can influence— Is  .lomethlng  else  It  Is  the 
way  our  people  live,  our  tastes  and  games, 
our  products  and  preferences,  the  way  we 
treat  one  another,  the  way  we  govern  our- 
selves, the  tdens  about  man  and  man's  re- 
lations with  other  men  that  took  root  and 
flowered   In   the  American  soil 

History  testifies  to  this.  A  hundred  years 
ago.  England  was  dominant  In  the  world. 
ju.<it  as  America  Is  today.  Now  England  Is  no 
lonwr  dominant:  her  great  fleets  have  van- 
ished from  the  ^-eas  and  only  small  fragments 
remain  of  the  mighty  British  Empire  What 
stirvives?  The  leeacy  of  hatred  survives — 
hatred  rf  the  West  and  Its  arrogant  Im- 
ner'.alism.  hatred  of  the  condescension  and 
the  explottat'on.  hatred  of  the  betrayal 
abroad  of  the  democracy  that  Englishmen 
practiced  at  home.  And  the  Ideas  survive — 
the  ideas  "f  liberty  and  tolerance  and  fair 
plav  to  which  Englishmen  were  giving  mean- 
tnT  and  reality  at  home  while  acting  on  dlf- 
f"rent  principles  In  the  Empire  In  retrospect. 
It  seems  clear  that  England's  lasting  and  con- 
structive Impact  on  modern  India,  for  ex- 
ample, springs  not  from  the  way  she  rtiled  in 
India  but.  despite  that,  from  the  way  she  was 
ruling  England  at  the  same  time. 

Possessed  as  they  are  of  a  genuine  phil- 
anthropic Impulse,  many  Americans  feel  that 


it  would  be  selflsh  and  exclusive,  elitist  and 
Isolationist,  to  deny  the  world  the  potential 
benefits  of  our  great  wealth  and  power,  re- 
stricting ourselves  to  a  largely  exemplary 
role.  It  Is  true  that  our  wealth  and  power  can 
be.  and  sometimes  are.  beneficial  to  foreign 
nations:  but  they  can  also  be.  and  often  are. 
immensely  damaging  and  disruptive  Experi- 
ence—ours and  that  of  others-  strongly  sug- 
gests that  the  disruptive  Impact  pre- 
dominates, that  when  big  nations  act  upon 
small  nations,  they  tend  to  do  them  more 
harm  than  good.  This  is'  not  necessarily  for 
lack  of  good  intentions:  it  Is,  rather,  for  lack 
of  knowledge.  Most  men  simply  do  not  know 
what  Is  Ijest  fcr  other  men:  and  when  they 
pretend  to  know  cr  genuinely  try  to  And  out, 
they  usually  end  up  taking  what  they  believe 
to  be  best  for  themselves  at  that  which  is 
best  for  others. 

Conceding  this  regrettable  trait  of  human 
nature,  we  practice  democracy  among  our- 
.selves  restricting  the  freedom  of  Individuals 
to  Impose  their  wills  upon  other  Individuals, 
restricting  the  state  as  well  and  channeling 
such  coercion  as  Is  socially  necessary  through 
community  Institutions.  We  do  not  restrict 
the  scope  of  Government  because  we  wish 
to  deny  individuals  the  beneflis  of  lis  wealth 
and  power:  we  restrict  our  Government  be- 
cause we  wish  to  protect  Individuals  from  Its 
capacity  for  tyranny. 

If  It  Is  wisdom  to  restrict  the  power  of 
men  over  men  within  our  society.  Is  It  not 
wisdom  to  do  the  same  In  our  foreign  rela- 
tions? If  we  cannot  count  on  the  benevo- 
lence of  an  all-powerful  Government  toward 
Its  own  people,  whose  needs  and  character- 
litJcs  It  knows  something  about  and  to- 
ward whom  It  Is  surely  well  disposed,  how 
can  we  count  on  the  benevolence  of  an  all- 
powerful  America  toward  peoples  of  whom 
we  know  very  little?  Clearly,  we  cannot:  and. 
until  such  time  as  we  are  willing  to  offer  uur 
help  through  community  institutions  such 
as  the  United  Nations  and  the  World  Bank. 
I  think  that,  in  limiting  our  commitments 
to  vmall  nations,  we  are  doing  more  to  spare 
them  disruption  than  we  are  to  deny  them 
t>enetlts. 

Wisdom  consists  as  much  in  knowing  what 
you  cannot  do  as  in  knowing  what  you  can 
do.  If  we  knew  and  wer»  able  to  acknowledge 
the  limits  of  our  own  capacity,  we  would  be 
likely,  more  often  than  we  do.  to  let  nature 
take  Its  course  In  one  place  and  another, 
not  because  it  is  sure  or  even  likely  to  take 
a  good  course  but  because,  whatever  nature's 
course  may  be.  tampering  with  it  In  ignor- 
ance will  almost  surely  make  It  wor$e. 

We  used,  in  the  old  days,  to  have  this 
kind  of  wisdom  and  we  also  knew,  almost 
instinctively,  that  what  we  made  of  our- 
selves and  uf  our  own  society  would  probably 
have  a  lasting  and  beneficial  impact  on  the 
world  than  anything  we  might  do  in  our 
foreign  relations.  We  were  content,  as  they 
say,  to  let  conduct  serve  as  an  unspoken  ser- 
mon. We  knew  that  It  was  the  freedom  and 
seemingly  unlimited  opportunity,  the  energy 
and  marvelous  creativity  of  our  diverse  pop- 
ulation, rather  than  the  romantic  nonsense 
of  "manifest  destiny,"  that  made  the  name 
America  a  symbol  of  hope  to  people  all  over 
the  world. 

We  knew  these  things  until  event*  be- 
yond our  control  carried  us  Irrevocably  Into 
the  world  and  its  fearful  problems.  We  recog- 
nized thereupon,  as  we  had  to,  that  some 
of  our  traditional  Ideas  would  no  longer  serve 
us.  that  we  could  no  longer,  for  example, 
regard  our  power  as  something  outside  of 
the  scales  of  the  world  balance  of  piower  and 
that,  therefore,  we  could  no  longer  remain 
neutral  from  the  major  conflicts  of  the  major 
nations.  But,  as  so  often  happens  when  Ideas 
are  being  revised,  we  threw  out  some  valid 
Ideas  with  the  obsolete  ones.  Recognizing 
that  we  could  not  help  but  be  involved  in 
many  of  the  world's  crises,  we  came  to  sup- 
pose that  we  had  to  be  Involved  In  every 
crisis  that  came  along:   and  so  we  began  to 


lose  the  understanding  of  our  own  limita- 
tions. Recognizing  that  we  could  not  help 
but  maintain  an  active  foreign  policy,  we 
came  to  suppose  that  whatever  we  hoped  to 
accomplish  In  the  world  would  be  accom- 
plished by  acts  of  foreign  policy,  and  this— a.s 
we  thought — being  true,  that  foreign  policy 
must  without  exception  be  given  precedence 
over  domestic  needs:  and  so  we  began  to  lose 
our  historical  understanding  of  the  power 
of  the  American  example. 

The  loss  Is  manifest  in  Vietnam.  There 
at  last  we  have  embraced  the  Ideas  that  ar<- 
so  alien  to  our  experience — the  Idea  that  our 
wisdom  Is  as  great  as  our  power  and  the  idea 
that  our  lasting  Impact  on  the  world  can  be 
determined  by  the  way  we  fight  a  war  rather 
than  by  the  way  we  run  our  country.  These 
are  the  principal  and  most  ominous  effects 
of  the  war — the  betrayal  of  ideas  that  ha\e 
served  America  well  and  the  great  moral 
crisis  that  that  betrayal  has  set  loose  amon^ 
our  people  and  their  leaders. 

The  crisis  will  not  soon  be  resolved,  noi- 
can  Its  outcome  be  predicted.  It  may  culmi- 
nate, as  I  hope  It  will.  In  a  reassertlon  of  the 
traditional  values,  in  a  renewed  aw«reness 
of  the  creative  power  of  the  American  exam- 
ple. Or  it  may  culminate  In  our  becoming  ;in 
empire  of  the  traditional  kind,  ordained  i" 
rule  for  a  time  over  an  empty  system  of  power 
and  then  to  fade  or  fall,  leaving,  like  it 
predecessors,  a  legacy  of  dust. 
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INDEPENDENCE  DAY,  1968 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  Editor  J,  R 
Wiggins,  of  the  Washington  Post,  ha.s 
given  us  an  essay  on  Independence  Day. 
1968,  which  deserves  great  consideration 
He  is  an  optimist,  as  I  am.  America  is  a 
land  of  optimists,  in  fact.  Otherwise,  we 
would  never  had  thought  the  achieve- 
ments which  have  been  realized  in  thi.s 
country  were  possible  and  we  never  would 
have  tried  to  realize  them.  But  we  have, 
as  a  people,  bolicved.  Wc  have  tried.  And 
to  a  very  great  extent,  we  have  succeeded. 
We  know  our  faults  and  our  shortcom- 
ings, as  Mr.  Wiggins  recounts  in  his  es- 
say, which  the  Post  entitled  "Americans 
Aren't  Used  To  Quitting  in  Tougl: 
Times." 

He  wrote: 

But  we  know  something,  as  well,  of  the 
grandeur  and  glory  of  a  Nation  which,  not- 
withstanding all  Its  real  mistakes  and  all  it- 
imagined  errors,  has  utilized  the  genius  v. 
Its  founders  and  the  ingenuity  of  their  de- 
scendants to  confer  upon  the  rank  and  file 
of  Its  citizens  greater  comfort,  security,  ai- 
fluence.  well-being  and  enlightenment  thar 
have  been  enjoyed  by  any  people  In  all  hti 
man  history,  on  this  or  on  any  other  con- 
tinent. 

We  are  beset,  ijerhaps.  by  difficulty  in 
this,  our  192d  year  of  Independence,  but 
I  believe  that  most  Americans  are  ready 
to  go  on  with  the  work  of  solving  Amer- 
ica's problems  in  the  spirit  of  optimism 
which  has  always  been  our  hallmark.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Wig- 
gms'  article  which  chronicles  the  spirit 
of  America  as  it  relates  to  our  time,  be 
printed  in  the  Recosd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Post,  June  30. 
19681 

AMcaiCANs  Aren't  Used  to  Quittinc  in 
Touch  Times 

(By  J.  R.  Wiggins) 
When  the  historian  Tacitus  described  the 
conditions  of  Rome  90  years  after  Christ.  Ui 
the  reign  of  Galba.  he  used   language  that 


would  please  m.iny  of  oar  gloomy  contempo- 
raries. If  employed  to  describe  our  society. 
According  to  one  translation,  he  said:  "We 
now  enter  upon  the  history  of  a  period  rich 
in  disaster,  gloomy  with  wars,  rent  by  sedi- 
tion and  savage  In  its  very  hours  of  peace." 

We  are  indeed  "rich  In  disasters,"  "gloomy 
with  wars,"  'rent  by  sedition"  and  environed 
by  behavior  In  our  cltaes  and  on  our  col- 
lege campuses  that  Is  savage  beyond  our 
previous  experience.  There  Is  occasion  enough 
lor  genuine  anxiety.  The  gulf  between  the 
peneratlons.  we  are  told,  is  a  great  yawning 
abyss,  unfathomable,  unbridgeable  and  Ir- 
reducible, across  which  the  generations  f  peak 
to  each  other  sometimes  In  angry  shouts  and 
sometimes  In  barely  audible  sounds  of  stead- 
ily diminishing  meaning. 

The  biologists  have  informed  us  of  species 
of  animals  In  which  the  parents  devour  their 
own  young;  but  the  human  race,  for  the  first 
time,  seems  to  have  spawned  a  generation 
In  which  some  of  the  young  devour  the 
parents.  j 

Our  great  cities.  In  which  we  are  heaping 
70  per  cent  of  our  population,  teem  suddenly 
determined  to  vlndlcatie  dour  prophecies  of 
urban  decay  made  by  American  Intellectuals 
from  Jefferson  to  Emerson. 

The  progress  toward  the  elimination  of 
r.iclal  discrimination  that  for  so  long  sus- 
tained the  liberal  hope  that  America  was  at 
List  on  the  way  to  becoming  color-blind  has 
(;iven  way  to  new  fe.irs.  The  advocates  of 
racial  segregation,  on  the  right,  have  been 
Joined  by  black  power  advocates  on  the  left — 
both  urging  new  and  frightening  divisions 
ia  an  ajiartheld  American  society. 

A  generation-long  consensus  on  .American 
foreign  policy — during  Which  the  Nation  suc- 
cessfully used  Its  power  to  protect  and  de- 
lend  many  free  peoples  against  aggression — 
li.is  been  succeeded  by  a  new  fragmentation 
of  American  opinion  which  has  shattered 
pride  In  our  past,  demolished  agreement  on 
the  present  and  which  jxjrtends  even  more 
serious  dissent  and  disagreement  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

TO    BURY    THE    PAST 

A  people  accustomed  to  argument  over 
means  by  which  they  could  advance  agreed- 
upon  ends,  sometimes  seems  driven  by  dis- 
pute over  the  very  end  of  society.  On  this 
Fourth  of  July,  there  are  Americans  who  seem 
to  think  It  more  in  keeping  with  the  times  to 
bury  the  past  than  to  celebrate  it:  more  ap- 
propriate to  weep  over  present  fortune  than 
to  rejoice. 

So.  on  this  Independence  Day,  ought  we 
gather  to  voice  our  despair  and  ventilate  our 
grief?  Should  we  mourn  our  past  glories  and 
bemoan  our  present  fate?  Would  we  be  well 
advised  to  close  the  book  on  America,  admit 
that  fate  has  written  finish  to  Its  history? 
Sl^ould  we  minister  the  last  rites  to  what  they 
crtll  our  "sick"  society?  Should  we  agree  with 
the  diagnosis  of  universal  malaise  proclaimed 
on  every  campus  and  pronounced  In  urban 
slums  and  broadcast  from  one  political  forum 
after  another? 

I  wish  to  say  that  we  have  not  come|to 
bury  the  United  States,  but  to  praise  it;  tlfat 
we  have  not  come  to  celebrate  a  funeral  mass 
but  to  hall  a  Joyous  birthday;  that  we  have 
not  come  to  administer  the  last  rites  of  our 
society. 

We  know  something  of  the  trials  of  our 
country  at  this  point  in  its  history.  We  know 
something  of  the  tragedies  that  have  afflicted 
our  people  In  our  own  generation.  We  know 
something  of  the  hardships  that  have  been 
Imposed,  decade  after  decade,  on  unoffending 
portions  of  our  people  who  have  not  shared 
fairly  In  the  fruits  of  this  society.  We  under- 
stand the  agony  of  those  who  have  borne  the 
brunt  of  the  battle  In  far-off  places  and  the 
anguish  of  those  they  have  left  behind  In 
( itles.  towns  and  villages  across  this  land. 
These  things  we  cannot  put  from  our  minds, 
even  on  a  day  of  celebration. 

But  we  know  something,  as  well,  of  the 
crandeur    and    glory    of    a    Nation    which. 


notwithstanding  all  Its  real  mistakes  and  all 
Its  Imagined  errors,  has  utilized  the  genius  of 
its  founders  and  the  Ingenuity  of  their  des- 
cendants to  confer  vpon  the  rank  and  file  of 
Its  citizens  greater  comfort,  security,  afflu- 
ence, well-being  and  enlightenment  than 
have  been  enjoyed  by  any  people  In  all  human 
history,  on   this  or  on  any  other  continent 

And  we  know  something,  besides,  of  people 
in  other  lands  who  today  live  In  freedom,  who 
enjoy  their  liberties,  who  flourish  in  affluence 
and  who  can  hope  for  a  bright  future  be- 
cause the  Government  of  the  United  States 
was  willing  to  commit  Us  power  and  use  its 
influence  to  resist  aggression  and  to  forestall 
.subversion. 

We  know  that  this  is  not  enough.  We 
know  that  time  makes  ancient  good  uncouth. 
We  know  that  injustice  has  not  been  alto- 
gether abolished.  We  know  that  inequality  of 
fortune  and  health  and  well-being  has  not 
been  eliminated.  All  this  has  been  well  said 
by  many  critics. 

We  know  that  there  Is  much  to  criticize  in 
our  social,  economic  and  political  Institu- 
tions. And  we  all  have  listened  to  those  who 
have  criticisms  to  make. 

LISTENING    TO    THE    POOH 

We  ought  to  listen  to  the  anguished  cries 
of  the  poor  whose  deprivations  have  made 
them  dissatisfied  with  themselves  and  with 
their  country  and  dangerous  to  their  society. 
We  ought  to  listen  to  them  because  of  con- 
siderations of  humanity  and  because  of  con- 
siderations of  national  survival.  We  ought  to 
be  moved  by  human  misery — but  not  neces- 
sarily in  the  exact  direction  that  everyone 
who  presumes  to  speak  for  the  miserable 
v.'ishes  to  move  us. 

The  impoverished  may.  in  many  ways,  be 
morally  superior  lo  the  affluent:  but  poverty 
is  not  a  school  of  philosophy  or  a  department 
of  economics  or  a  university  of  social  theory. 
Prom  the  impoverished  we  can  best  learn 
what  poverty  is:  but  the  impoverished  may 
not  be  the  best  people  to  consult  on  what  to 
do  about  it.  We  cannot  dump  on  the  vic- 
tims of  basic  maladjustments  in  society  re- 
sponsibility for  the  administration  of  solu- 
tions that  nothing  in  the  background  or  his- 
tory of  the  poor  qualifies  them  to  handle.  We 
.should  not  show  to  the  disadvantaged  an  ex- 
aggerated demagogic  deference  that  may  win 
their  hearts  without  bettering  their  condi- 
tions. 

We  ought  to  heed  the  cries  of  racial 
minorities  who  have  suffered  discrimination 
for  generation  after  generation.  But  the  Na- 
tion win  not  surmount  its  racial  problems  if 
the  affluent,  middle-  and  upper-class  white 
majority  sinks  Itself  in  sloughs  of  self-re- 
proach while  the  racial  minorities  sink 
themselves  in  swamps  of  self-pity.  We  have 
problems  to  solve  and  we  ought  to  solve  them 
together  without  vain  regrets  about  a  past 
we  cannot  change  or  self-justification  that 
denies  all  individual  responsibility. 

VOICE    OF    THE    YOUNG 

We  ought  to  listen  to  the  young  upon  our 
campuses.  If  we  do  not  know  their  minds 
or  their  hearts,  we  cannot  know  the  future 
of  this  country.  That  future  soon  will  be  in 
their  hands.  And  that  "soon"  is  rushing  upon 
us  at  a  great  rate:  the  average  age  of  the 
country  Is  28.  the  average  voting  age  44  So 
what  the  young  have  to  say  is  the  voice  of 
the  future,  as  surely  as  what  the  founders 
had  to  say  is  the  voice  of  our  past. 

We  are  indeed  obliged  to  listen  repectfully 
to  youth  who  bring  to  the  examination  of 
our  society  the  vision  of  idealism,  the  fore- 
sight of  the  Informed,  the  scrutiny  of  the 
well-prepared,  the  wisdom  of  a  trained  in- 
tellect, the  mental  fruit  of  study  and  prep- 
aration. But  we  are  not  obliged  to  submit 
quietly  to  the  vacuous  inanities  and  insan- 
ities of  minds  half  formed,  to  heed  those 
who  have  not  submitted  to  intellectual 
discipline. 

We  are  not  required  to  respect  the  judg- 


ment of  those  who  l.ave  derived  their  whole 
instruction  from  a  process  of  Intramural 
gaseous  effusion,  unrelieved  by  any  Inquiry 
into  the  pas-t  or  any  orderly  examination  of 
the  present.  The  young  people  on  our  cam- 
puses were  born  free,  to  be  sure,  but  they 
were  not  all  born  wise  or  infallible.  They 
are  not  to  be  dl.^paraged  in  broad  general- 
izations that  imply  that  they  are  all  of  a 
piece;  but  the  most  extreme  and  violent  are 
not  to  be  accepted  blindly  as  the  authentic 
voice  of  cither  their  fellow  students  or  as 
the  voice  of  God. 

DEBATE   ON    lOREIGN    POLICY 

The  country  needs  a  continuing  and 
meaningful  debate  on  foreign  policy,  for  our 
foreign  policy  must  adapt  to  a  rapidly 
changing  world:  but  It  will  not  have  that 
debate  if  those  out  of  power  make  tx.ig- 
gerated  accu,satlons  of  national  Immorality 
against  every  policy  with  which  they  dis- 
agree. We  will  not  have  such  a  debate  If 
those  out  of  power  appeal  only  to  narrow, 
selflsh  motives  and  disavow  all  foreign  pol- 
icies that  demand  present  sacrifice  for  lu- 
tii»-e  recurily.  We  v.ill  not  have  such  a  debate 
if  we  engige  in  a  competition  to  exceed  each 
other  with  calUogues  tf  proml.sed  creature 
comforts  and  Utopian  assurances  of  "peace 
in  our  time,"  "the  end  of  all  wars."  the 
war  to  end  wars."  We  ought  lo  remember 
that  politicians  can  make  such  promises  and 
cannot  deliver  on  them  as  long  as  there  are 
forces  in  the  world  that  Americans  do  not 
control. 

Nothing  wiser  has  been  .=ald  on  the  vital 
issue  of  war  and  peace  than  was  said  by 
Antrobus  in  Thornton  Wilder's  great  play. 
The  Skin  of  Our  Teeth."  You  will  remem- 
lier  that  he  emerged  from  dl^a.ster  to  pro- 
claim: "I  know  that  every  good  and  excel- 
lent thing  in  the  world  stands  moment  by 
moment  on  the  razor  edge  of  danger  and 
must  be  fought  for— whether  its  a  field,  a 
iiouse  or  a  country."  So.  unfortunately.  It  is 
with  us. 

But  though  we  face  the  problems  of  w.ar 
and  peace,  of  our  yotith.  of  our  racial  minori- 
ties, of  our  campuses  and  our  poor,  present 
calamity  should  not  blind  us  to  a  future 
that  it  is  within  our  power  to  fa-shlon  Carl 
Sandburg  once  said  in  a  most  eloquent  para- 
graph: "I  see  America  not  in  the  .setting  sun 
of  a  black  night  of  despair  ahead  of  u."^^.  I 
see  America  in  the  crimson  light  of  a  rising 
sun,  fresh  from  the  burning,  creative  hand 
of  God.  I  see  great  days  ahead,  great  days 
possible  to  men  and  women  of  will  and 
vision." 

THE    TRUE    NOTE 

How  strangely  this  exuberant  faith  con- 
trasts with  the  views  of  many  who  despair 
of  the  future  of  this  country.  But  the  note 
of  optimism  and  faith  and  hope— even  in 
the  face  of  adversity — is  the  true  American 
note,  the  constant  American  theme,  the  one 
qualitv  of  American  life  that  is  so  inter- 
woven with  American  action  and  reaction 
that  it  probably  cannot  be  removed  from 
the    American     psyche    without    de.stroying 

Americans  traditionally  have  not  been 
much  given  to  despair.  They  did  not  despair 
in  1776  when  the  haph.'i/.ardly  selected  dele- 
gates of  13  quarreling  colonics  met  to  pro- 
claim their  Independence  in  the  plowing  and 
luminous  phrases  of  a  33-year-old  Thomas 
Jefferson. 

They  did  not  despair  when  their  ragtag 
.•\rmles  repeatedly  broke  and  ran  in  the  face 
of  British  regulars— usually  running  enough 
to  reform  and  fight  again  until  their  healthy 
instincts  for  self-preservation  helped  found 
George  Washington's  reputation  as  a  Fabian 
commander. 

They  did  not  despair  in  1812  when  their 
successive  military  campaigns  ended  in  al- 
most comic  disorder,  when  their  Capitol  was 
burned  and  when  their  Government  fled. 

They  did  not  despair  in  J860  when  their 
Union  fell  into  division  and  their  Improvised 
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armlM  met  with  failure  alter  failure  In  spite 
of  tbe  genlua  of  a  great  leader. 

They  did  not  even  despair  when  that 
leader  was  destroyed  In  one  of  the  Insane. 
futile  and  mlndleaa  ■■■■■■Inatlona  that  have 
disfigured  American  history. 

They  did  not  deerpalr  In  the  carnage  of 
World  War  I  They  did  not  despair  when 
the  great  depression  in  the  30s  paralyzed 
the  national  economy  and  dragged  millions  of 
citizens  into  want  and  thousands  of  enter- 
prises into  ruin. 

This  country  time  and  again  has  had  Its 
heart  broken,  its  hopes  frustrated.  Its  expec- 
tations denied — but  It  has  never  given  over 
to  despair  and  resignation  and  defeat.  It  has 
never  lost  the  faith  and  courage  and  confi- 
dence that  attended  Its  birth  It  never  has 
lost  Its  essential  optimism.  It  will  not  lose  It 
now. 

The  American  people  may  be  perplexed  by 
the  tumult  on  the  campus  They  may  be  con- 
fused by  the  disorders  In  the  cities.  They 
may  be  disappointed  In  the  failure  of  their 
system  to  produce  for  the  poor  the  good 
things  they  would  like  to  see  all  Americans 
enjoy  They  may  be  perplexed  by  the  new 
mllltance  of  racial  minorities  They  may  be 
taken  aback  by  the  reverses  their  foreign 
policy  has  encountered.  They  may  be  an- 
noyed 6j  the  criticism  of  America  at  home 
and  abroad  But  It  will  be  Inconsistent  with 
the  past  If  they  are  plunged  Into  despair. 

If  they  react  characteristically  they  will  set 
about  re-examining  their  educational  Insti- 
tutions. They  will  rebuild  their  cities  They 
win  make  a  more  determined  attack  on  pov- 
erty. They  will  hasten  the  elimination  of 
racial  discrimination  They  will  re-examine 
their  role  In  the  world  and  rebuild  the  meas- 
ures to  support  It.  They  will  seek — as  they 
sought  in  1776 — the  good  opinion  of  man- 
kind, and  regain  It. 

All  of  this,  to  be  sure,  is  Incurably  opti- 
mistic, but  Americans  have  been  inctirably 
optimistic  before.  And  time  and  circum- 
stances, assisted  by  the  application  of  cour- 
age and  resolution,  have  helped  to  vindicate 
that  optimism. 

And  so  today.  192  years  after  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  we  are  beset,  as  we 
have  been  beset,  by  difficulty  The  Congress 
that  met  in  July  of  1776  and  the  Declaration 
that  it  framed  promised  freedom — but  it  did 
not  promise  freedom  from  the  foil  and  an- 
guish and  ardor  of  democratic  government 
in  the  turbulent  world  of  the  18th  century. 
It  did  not  promise  it  then  and  it  cannot 
promise  it  now.  Those  who  wish  that  kind  of 
freedom  may  despair;  those  who  know  that 
our  institutions  promise  us  not  the  freedom 
from  problems  but  the  freedom  to  work  at 
their  solution  will  go  forward  in  the  spirit 
of  optimism  that  has  been  an  American 
tradition  since  1776. 


THE  NOMINATIONS  TO  THE 
SUPREME  COURT 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  though  the 
handwringing  testimony  against  the  so- 
called  Warren  court  has  been  beating  at 
our  ears  for  years,  those  who  have  so 
long  opposed  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  seem  to  take  no  satisfac- 
tion from  the  f£M:t  that  he  has  chosen  to 
step  down  from  the  bench  and  retire. 
Probably,  they  realize  the  truth  of  what 
Roscoe  Drummond  said  in  his  Saturday 
column:  that  the  Warren  court,  as  they 
call  it.  will  continue.  The  tradition,  that 
is,  will  likely  go  on. 

President  Johnson,  to  my  mind,  has 
made  an  excellent  choice  in  nominating 
Justice  Abe  Portas  to  succeed  as  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States.  Certainly 
an  able  jurist  of  Mr.  Fortas'  training 
and  background  will  have  great  influence 
upon  the  Supreme  Court  as.  indeed,  he 
already  has  had  as  a  member. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Drummond's  article  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom    the    Washington    (DC)    Post. 

June  20.   19681 

Sup«BMt   Courr   Isn't    Likely   To   Abandon 

Wa>«en  Tbadition 

(  By  Roscoe  Drummond )  ^ 

Where  is  the  Supreme  Court  headed?  The 
best  answer  Is  that  the  "Warren  Court"  will 
continue. 

The  elevation  of  Justice  Abe  Portas  to  the 
Chief  Justiceship  means  that  the  leadership 
of  the  Court  will  remain  In  the  Warren 
tradition. 

The  Chief  Justice  possesses  no  special  au- 
thority, certainly  no  dictatorial  powers. 
When  it  comes  down  to  decisions  he  has 
Just  one  vote — no  more. 

But  Mr  Portas  has  a  great  legal  mind,  a 
mastery  of  the  law  and  is  a  strong  persuader. 
During  the  short  period  he  has  been  on  the 
court,  his  Influence  has  quickly  exceeded 
his  seniority. 

Earl  Warren's  notable  influence  on  the 
Court  stemmed  from  his  character  and  hU 
sense  of  what  he  believed  right,  not  from 
great  legal  scholarship.  The  first  pioneer  act 
of  the  Supreme  Court  under  Warren  was  the 
decision  which  found  segregation  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  unconstitutional.  Warren  did  not 
bring  this  decision  about,  but  it  was  the 
force  of  his  leadership  that  enabled  the 
Court  to  render  a  unanimous  decision — 9 
toO 

When  Warren,  now  retiring,  was  first  ap- 
pointed Chief  Justice  by  President  Elsen- 
hower, his  colleagues  on  the  bench  were 
dubious,  skeptical,  unimpressed.  By  some  he 
was  looked  upon  as  a  bush-leaguer,  a  provin- 
cial  politician,   and  out  of   his  class. 

He  wasn't  a  great  Jurist.  He  was  a  politi- 
cian. He  was  not  out  of  his  class  and  he  has 
performed  In  the  tradition  of  a  John  Mar- 
shall, enabling  the  Court  to  exert  a  tremen- 
dous impact  upon  society. 

I  think  it  accurate  to  say  that  during  the 
past  14  years  the  Supreme  Court  has  done 
more  to  change  the  face  of  the  Nation  than 
either  tbe  Congress  or  the  Presidency.  And 
I  hasten  to  add  t^at  in  my  Judgment  its 
major  decisions  have  served  the  cause  of 
responsible  conservatism. 

It  Is  no  violation  of  conservative  principles 
to  have  the  Supreme  Court  rule  that  dis- 
crimination in  the  use  of  public  tax-sup- 
ported  facilities   is   unconstitutional. 

It  is  no  violation  of  oonservatlve  principles 
to  have  the  Supreme  Court  rule  that  what- 
ever civil  rights  under  the  law  belong  to  one 
citizen  belong  to  another,  black  and  white 
alike. 

It  is  no  violation  of  conservative  principles 
to  have  the  Supreme  Court  rule  that  state 
and  congressional  redlstrlctlng  must  come 
close  to  guaranteeing  one-man.  one-vote. 

Take  this  redlstrtctlng  decision.  It  is.  pre- 
eminently an  instrument  of  responsible  con- 
servatism. Por  years  most  of  the  state  leg- 
islatures have  been  so  districted  that  a 
minority  of  voters,  mostly  rural,  had  a  veto 
power  over  them.  Because  the  legislatures 
were  unresponsive  to  public  needs,  governors 
and  mayors  took  their  needs  to  Washing- 
ton, pleaded  with  the  Pederal  Government  to 
meet  their  needs. 

I  submit  that,  if  tbe  Nation  Is  to  have 
any  fair  chance  of  reversing  the  flow  of 
power  to  Washington,  making  big  govern- 
ment constantly  bigger.  It  can  only  come 
about  when  by  one-man,  one-vote  redlstrlct- 
lng state  government  is  made  responsible 
and  responsive.  That  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  began  to  do. 

As  to  hamstringing  police,  the  Court  deci- 
sions aimed  at  protecting  against  abuse  of 
privacy  and  the  dangers  of  police  power  too 
easily  exerted  have  only  laid  down  procedures 


long  and  successfully  used  by  the  FBI  with 
no  harm  to  Its  efficiency. 

The  new  Chief  Justice  voted  with  the 
majority  In  supporting  the  police  right  to 
"stop  and  frisk."  And  I  wouldn't  expect  the 
new  Associate  Justice,  former  Texas  Con- 
gressman Homer  Thornberry.  to  begin  to 
move  the  Court  in  a  different  direction. 


THE  PRESIDENT  ANNOUNCES  AN 
INITIATIVE  FOR  NUCLEAR  DIS- 
ARMAMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  the  signing  of  the  Nuclear  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty  today  at  the  White 
House,  President  Johnson  announced 
that  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  will  soon  begin  discussions  aimed 
at  reducing  strategic  missile  systems, 
both  offensive  and  defensive. 

Obviously,  much  long  and  difficult 
work  lies  ahead  before  the  United  State.s 
can  be  assured  that  such  an  agreement 
will  be  safeguarded  and  honored.  But 
there  is  some  reason  to  feel  hopeful  that 
the  costly  and  dangerous  stockpiling  of 
these  weapons  systems  can  be  brought 
under  control  and  that  an  end  can  be 
brought  to  the  spiralling  and  inational 
arms  race. 

As  the  President  noted,  these  discus- 
sions will  not  be  easy.  But  if  we  can 
succeed,  we  will  have  scored  a  majo: 
breakthrough  In  bringing  under  control 
these  deadly  weapons  systems  that 
threaten  every  nation  on  earth  by  then 
very  existence. 

I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  Lyndon  John- 
son's long  and  dedicated  efforts  to  reach 
common  agreements  on  the  urgent  prob- 
lem of  nuclear  disarmament.  The  Presi- 
dent deserves  the  full  support  of  the 
American  people  during  this  period  ui 
delicate  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  all  realize  that  if  a  workable 
and  dependable  agreement  can  bo 
reached  we  will  have  accomplished  an 
historic  breakthrough  in  bringing  nu- 
clear weapons  imder  control. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  MARKS  A 
MILESTONE  ON  THE  ROAD  TO 
PEACE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  this  morning  at  the  White 
House,  President  Johnson  signed  the  Nu- 
clear Nonproliferation  Treaty.  I  was 
heartened  to  hear  that,  at  the  same  time, 
he  announced  that  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  have,  at  long  last. 
reached  agreement  to  conduct  discus- 
sions on  the  limitation  and  reduction  of 
offensive  strategic  nuclear  weapons  de- 
livery systems  and  systems  of  defense 
against  ballistic  missiles. 

Particularly  with  respect  to  the  latter 
subject:  that  is,  the  anti-ballistlc-mis- 
slle  systems,  this  was  gratifying  news. 
Just  last  week,  over  my  dissenting  vote,  a 
provision  was  left  in  a  bill  which  passed 
to  authorize  such  a  system.  I  have  never 
thought  that  this  could  be  justified  as 
either  necessary  to  our  national  defense, 
or  In  terms  of  what  It  would  cost  mone- 
tarily in  view  of  our  budgetary  limita- 
tions. 

The  signing  of  the  treaty,  together 
with  the  announcement  that  the  two 
most  powerful  nations  in  the  world  are 
at  last  ready  to  talk  seriously  about  the 
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subject  of  world  disarmament,  gives 
hope  to  the  world  that  a  solution  may 
ultimately  be  found  to  the  terrible  prob- 
lem of  long-range  nuclear  destruction 
in  a  global  conflict.  President  Johnson 
described  the  treaty  as  "the  most  im- 
portant International  agreement  since 
the  beglrming  of  the  nuclear  age."  If 
we  can  reach  a  prompt  understanding 
concerning  limiting  and  reducing  nu- 
clear ballistic  missiles  and  systems  of  de- 
fense against  these,  then  such  a  treaty 
could  probably  be  described  as  "the  most 
important  international  agreement  since 
the  beginning  of  the  arms  race." 

Mr.  President,  because  the  issue  of  glo- 
bal peace  is  of  such  imlversal  Importance 
to  humanity,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  the  President's  remarks  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows:  | 

REMARKS  OF  THE  PReStDENT  UPON  SIGNING  OF 

THE    Nonproliferation    Treaty    July     1, 
1968 

Secretary  Rusk,  Your  Excellencies,  Hon- 
ored Members  of  Congress,  DlstlnguUhed 
Guests,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

This  is  a  reassuring  and  hopeful  moment 
in  the  relations  among  nations. 

We  have  come  here  today  to  the  East  Boom 
of  the  White  House  to  sign  a  treaty  which 
limits  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

More  than  55  nations  are  here  in  Washing- 
ton this  morning  to  commit  their  govern- 
ments to  this  treaty.  Their  representotives 
i'.re  also  signing  today  In  Moscow  and  in  Lon- 
don. We  hope  and  expect  that  virtually  all 
the  nations  will  move  in  the  weeks  and 
months  ahead  to  accept  this  treaty  which 
was  commended  to  the  world  by  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  members  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly. 
The  treaty's  purposes  are  very  simple: 
To  commit  the  nations  of  the  world  which 
do  not  now  have  nuclear  weapons  not  to 
produce  or  receive  them  in  the  future; 

To  assure  equally  that  such  nations  have 
the  full  peaceful  benefits  of  the  atom;  and 

To  commit  the  nuclear  powers  to  move  for- 
ward toward  effective  measures  of  arms  con- 
trol and  disarmament. 

It  was  Just  a  year  ago  that  Chairman 
Kosygln  and  I  agreed  at  Glassboro  that  we 
would  work  Intensively  in  the  time  ahead  to 
try  to  achieve  this  result. 

After  nearly  a  quarter  century  of  danger 
aud  fear — reason  and  sanity  have  prevailed 
to  reduce  the  danger  and  to  greatly  lessen 
the  fear.  Thus,  all  mankind  Is  reassured. 

.-Vs  the  moment  is  reassuring,  so  it  is.  even 
more,  hopeful  and  heartening.  For  this  treaty 
i.s  evidence  that  amid  the  tensions,  the  strife, 
the  struggle  and  sorrow  of  these  years,  men 
of  many  nations  have  not  lost  the  way — or 
have  not  lost  the  will— toward  peace.  The 
conclusion  of  this  treaty  encourages  the  hope 
that  other  steps  may  be  taken  toward  a 
peaceful  world. 

It  Is  for  these  reasons — and  In  this  per- 
spective—that I  have  described  this  treaty 
as  the  most  important  international  agree- 
ment since  the  beginning  of  the  nuclear  age. 
It  enhances  the  security  of  all  nations  by 
significantly  reducing  the  danger  of  nuclear 
war  among  nations. 

It  encourages  the  peaceful  use  of  nuclear 
energy  by  assuring  safeguards  against  its 
destructlveness. 

But.  perhaps  most  significantly,  the  sign- 
ing of  this  treaty  keeps  alive  and  keeps  active 
the  Impulse  toward  a  safer  world. 

We  are  inclined  to  neglect  and  to  overlook 
what  that  impulse  has  brought  about  In 
▼ears.  These  have  been  fruitful  times  for  the 
quiet  works  of  diplomacy.  After  long  seasons 
of  patient  and  painstaking  negotiation,  we 
have   concluded.  Just  within  the   past   five 
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years:  The  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty;  the 
Outer  Space  Treaty;  and  the  treaty  creating 
a  nuclear-free  zone  in  Latin  America. 

The  march  of  mankind  Is  toward  the  sum- 
mit—not the  chasm.  We  must  not,  we  shall 
not.  allow  that  march  to  be  interrupted. 

This  treaty,  like  the  treaties  it  follows,  is 
not  the  work,  as  Secretary  Rusk  said,  of  any 
one  particular  nation.  It  is  the  accomplish- 
ment of  nations  which  seek  to  exercise  their 
responsibilities  for  maintaining  peace  and 
maintaining  a  stable  world  order.  It  is  my 
hope — and  the  common  will  of  mankind — 
that  all  nations  will  agree  that  this  treaty 
affords  them  some  added  protection.  We  hope 
they  will  accept  the  treaty  and  thereby  con- 
tribute further  to  international  peace  and 
security. 

As  one  of  the  nations  having  nuclear 
weapons,  the  United  States — all  through 
these  years — has  borne  an  awesome  respon- 
sibility. This  Treaty  Increases  that  respon- 
sibility— for  we  have  pledged  that  we  shall 
use  our  weapons  only  in  conformity  with  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

Furthermore,  we  have  made  clear  to  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  what  I 
would  like  to  repeat  today:  if  a  state  which 
has  accepted  this  Treaty  does  not  have  nu- 
clear weapons  and  is  a  victim  of  aggression, 
or  is  subject  to  a  threat  of  aggression,  involv- 
ing nuclear  weapons,  the  United  States  shall 
be  prepared  to  ask  immediate  Sec'irity  Coun- 
cil action  to  provide  assistance  In  accordance 
vrtth  the  Charter. 

In  welcoming  the  Treaty  that  prevents 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  I  should  like 
to  repeat  the  United  States  commitment  to 
honor  all  our  obligations  under  existing 
treaties  of  mutual  security.  Such  agreements 
have  added  greatly,  we  think,  to  the  security 
of  our  nation  and  the  nations  with  which 
such  agreements  exist.  They  have  created  a 
degree  of  stability  in  a  sometimes  unstable 
world. 

This  Treaty  Is  a  very  important  security 
measure.  But  It  also  lays  an  Indlspenslble 
foundation : 

For  expanded  cooperation  in  the  peaceful 
application  of  nuclear  energy. 

For  additional  measures  to  halt  the  nuclear 
arms  race. 

We  will  cooperate  fully  to  bring  the  Treaty 
safeguards  into  being.  We  shall  thus  help 
provide  the  basis  of  confidence  that  is  neces- 
sary for  increased  cooperation  in  the  peaceful 
nuclear  field.  After  the  Treaty  has  come 
into  force  we  will  permit  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  to  apply  its  safe- 
guards to  all  nuclear  activities  in  the  United 
States — excluding  only  those  with  direct 
national  security  significance.  Thus,  the 
United  States  is  not  asking  any  country  to 
accept  any  safeguards  that  we  are  not  will- 
ing to  accept  ourselves. 

As  the  Treaty  requires,  we  shall  also  en- 
gage In  the  fullest  possible  exchange  of 
equipment,  materials,  and  scientific  and 
technological  information  for  the  peaceful 
uses  of  nuclear  energy.  The  needs  of  the  de- 
veloping nations  will  be  given  especially  par- 
ticular attention. 

We  shall  make  readily  available  to  the  non- 
nuclear  treaty  partners  the  benefits  of  nu- 
clear explosions  for  peaceful  purposes.  And 
we  shall  do  so  without  delay  and  under  the 
Treaty's  provisions. 

At  this  moment  of  achievement  and  great 
hope,  I  am  gratified  to  be  able  to  report  and 
announce  to  the  world  a  significant  agree- 
ment— an  agreement  that  we  have  actively 
sought  and  wcrked  for  since  January,  1964: 
Agreement  has  been  reached  between  the 
Governments  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  and  the  United  States  to  enter 
In  the  nearest  future  into  discussions  on  the 
limitation  and  reduction  of  both  offensive 
strategic  nuclear  weapons  delivery  systems 
and  systems  of  defense  against  ballistic 
missiles. 

Discussion  of  this  most  complex  subject 
will  not  be  easy.  We  have  no  illusions  that  It 
will  be.  I  know  the  stubborn,  patient  per- 


sistence that  it  has  required  to  come  this 
i.ir.  We  do  not  underestimate  the  difficulties 
that  may  lie  ahead.  I  know  the  fears,  the  sus- 
picions, and  the  anxieties  that  we  shall 
Iiave  to  overcome.  But  we  do  believe  that 
the  same  spirit  of  accommodation  that  is 
refiected  In  the  negotiation  of  the  present 
Treaty  can  bring  us  to  a  good  and  fruitful 
result. 

Man  can  still  shape  his  destiny  In  the  nu- 
clear age — and  learn  to  live  as  brothers. 

Toward  that  goal— the  day  when  the  world 
moves  out  of  the  night  of  war  into  the  light 
of  sanity  and  security— I  solemly  pledge  the 
resources,  the  resolve,  and  the  unrelenting 
efforts  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
their  government. 


MEDICARE  IN  ACTION 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  we  in 
Congress  have  our  full  share  of  mile- 
stones and  landmarks,  but  we  meet  to- 
day on  an  occasion  that  merits  special 
attention  because  it  marks  the  anniver- 
sary of  a  major  step  forward  in  our  total 
program  to  make  life  easier  and  better 
for  our  senior  citizens.  Two  years  ago 
we  launched  what  many  considered  the 
greatest  social  program  of  our  genera- 
tion. In  its  period  of  conception  and  dur- 
ing its  infancy,  medicare  was  nourished 
largely  on  the  faith  of  dedicated  men 
and  women  in  the  health  field,  in  the 
Government,  and  in  the  general  public. 
Today,  on  its  second  anniversary-,  medi- 
care is  able  to  stand— and  stand  proud- 
ly— on  its  accomplishments. 

There  were  the  inevitable  problems  in 
the  Implementation  of  the  program  and 
there   are   -some   formidable   challenges 
that  lie  ahead,  but  I  think  we  can  say 
now,  without  presumption,  that  It  has 
worked,  that  it  has  been  a  success,  and 
that  it  commands  our  continuing  and 
unstinting  confidence  and  support.  Pew 
who  have  followed  the  program  through 
its  early  stages  or  examined  its  impres- 
sive statistics  or  witnessed  its  grateful 
acceptance  by  the  elderly  citizens  of  this 
country  would  deny  the  remarkable  re- 
cord it  has  built  up  in  so  short  a  time. 
In  its  first  2  years  of  operation,  medi- 
care has  paid  $8.4  billion  in  benefits  to- 
ward the  hospital  and  medical  bills  of 
Americans  65   and  over.  Medicare  has 
covered  10.6  million  hospital  stays  and 
640  000    admissions    to    skilled    nursing 
hornes.  Some  485,000  elderly  Americans 
have  been  able  to  receive  care  at  home 
from  a  home  health  agency.  Forty-five 
million  bills  have  been  submitted   for 
medical  services  imder  the  supplemen- 
tary medical  insurance  program,  and  S2.1 
billion  has  been  paid  out. 

It  is  easy  to  meastu-e  medicare's  ac- 
complishments in  bare  numerical  terms. 
But  the  human  dimension  to  this  dra- 
matic story  is  more  subtle  and  more  pro- 
found. One  only  has  to  have  an  aged  rela- 
tive with  a  serious  illness,  or  to  pick  up  a 
local  newspaper,  to  appreciate  what 
medicare  does  for  the  aged.  A  southern 
farmer,  90  years  old  and  requiring  hos- 
pitalization for  10  weeks,  credits  medi- 
care for  saving  his  life.  An  eastern  me- 
chanic was  spared  from  having  to  mort- 
gage his  house.  A  retired  Oklahoma 
dairjTnan  could  return  home  well, 
spirited,  and  without  great  financial 
strain,  after  a  7 -week  stay  as  a  hospital 
and  extended-care  patient.  This  is  the 
real  story  of  medicare — the  prolonging 
of  life,  the  dignity  given  the  elderly  at  a 
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time  of  distress,  the  security  provided 
the  elderly  In  a  time  of  need. 

We  must  realize,  too,  that  the  impact 
of  medicare  extends  beyond  the  20  mil- 
lion people  now  past  65.  It  includes  youns 
people  and  their  children  and  all  Amer- 
icans who  look  forward  to  a  secure  and 
active  life  in  their  old  age.  All  will  be 
the  beneficiaries  of  a  health  care  system 
with  new  vitality  and  responsive  to  the 
heal'h  needs  of  Americans  regardless  of 
race,  age,  or  financial  circumstances. 

This  has  been  the  c;reat  achievement  of 
medicare.  It  has  been  the  achievement 
of  informed,  responsible,  and  progressive 
thinking.  We  in  tlie  Congress  may  well 
be  proud  to  have  joined  with  high- 
minded  men  and  women  in  all  walks  of 
American  society  in  this  common  com- 
mitment to  better  health  care. 

On  this  second  anniversary  of  medi- 
care, we  can  look  forward  to  the  progress 
of  this  program  not  only  with  the  convic- 
tion and  dedication  that  suided  us  at  the 
start  birtw'ith  sound  principles  and 
proven  esfperience  as  well.  The  faith 
which  we  placed  in  the  willinRness  of 
the  private  health  commimity  to  back 
medicare  and  in  the  ability  of  our  Fed- 
eral and  State  agencies  to  administer  it 
has  been  vindicated.  The  recent  amend- 
ments we  enacted  reinforce  the  program 
and  reaffirm  our  commitment.  Our  task 
as  individuals  and  as  a  nation  this  next 
year  is  to  exploit  our  yet  untapped  re- 
sources and  creative  energies  to  perfect 
medicare  and  to  improve  the  health  and 
lives  of  all  of  our  people. 


HUNGARIANS  IN  RUMANIA 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  this  year 
we  celebrate  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
United  Nations'  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Righrs.  Rumania,  a  Soviet-domi- 
nated counir;-.  signed  this  declaration  in 
1955.  Its  current  government  has  ac- 
quired considerable  freedom  from  Mos- 
cow on  matters  of  foreign  policy,  has  lib- 
eralized some  rules  in  domestic  affair.s. 
and  in  doing  so  has  indicated  some  de- 
sire tj  improve  relationships  with  the 
western  world 

However,  many  civil  and  human  rights 
are  denied  still  to  the  citizenry  of  Ru- 
mania, particularly  to  the  Hungarian 
minotity  in  Transylvania.  The  people 
have  been  granted  some  isloated  liber- 
ties— for  example,  the  abolition  of  visa 
requirements  for  travel  from  Rumania  to 
Hungary — but  the  Hungarian  minority 
still  are  denied  basic  freedom  in  educa- 
tional, cultural,  and  economic  affairs 
Continued  dispersal  of  college  and  uni- 
versity graduates  to  areas  outside 
Transylvania,  and  territorial  reorganiza- 
tion disrupt  any  attempt  to  maintain  na- 
tionalistic identity. 

If  the  Rumanian  Government  is  seri- 
ously interested  in  fairly  treating  its  na- 
tionalistic minorities  and  in  improving 
relationships  with  the  free  world,  it 
should  in  this  year  of  univer.sal  human 
rights:  first,  relax  its  policy  toward  the 
Transylvanian  Hungarians:  second,  offer 
equal  educational,  cultural,  and  eco- 
nomic rights  to  all  citizenry;  and  third, 
cease  its  practice  of  relocating  Transyl- 
vanian Hungarian  professionals  outside 
the  province. 


NONPROLIFERATION  TREATY 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
treaty  that  was  signed  today  at  the 
White  House  is  the  most  important  nu- 
clear arms  control  measure  which  has 
been  achieved  since  the  dawn  of  the  nu- 
clear age. 

President  Johnson  proposed  such  a 
treaty  in  Januai-y  of  1964  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  administration,  and  he  has 
worked  long  and  hard  to  achieve  it  since 
then.  This  is  the  happy  result  of  his 
efforts.  I  wish  also  to  commend  the  de- 
termination and  skill  of  the  chief  nego- 
tiator. William  C.  Foster  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

Mr.  President,  this  treaty  would — 

Prohibit  any  nuclear  party  from  trans- 
ferring nuclear  weapons  to  anyone; 

Prohibit  any  nuclear  party  from  as- 
sisting any  nonnuclear  countiT  from 
manufacturing  nuclear  weapons; 

Prohibit  any  nonnuclear  party  from 
receiving  nuclear  weapons,  manufactur- 
ing  or   otherwise   acquiring   them; 

Provide  for  extension  to  all  peaceful 
activities  of  nonnuclear  parties  of  the 
safeguards  inspections  conducted  by  the 
international  agency  created  as  the  re- 
sult of  President  Eisenhower's  atoms  for 
yeace  plan;  and 

Encourage  international  cooperation 
in  the  peaceful  applications  of  the  atom 
for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  also  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  great  importance  of  the  an- 
nouncement of  forthcoming  talks  on  lim- 
itations and  reductions  of  offensive  and 
defensive  missiles — ABM's  and  ICBMs.  I 
hoi)e  the  result  of  these  talks  will  be  the 
abandonment  of  the  antiballistic-missile 
sy.stem  for  which  the  Senate  voted  funds 
last  week.  In  the  interests  of  peace  and 
the  desi>erately  needed  programs  to  meet 
the  crises  in  the  cities,  we  can  ill  afford 
the  funds  earmarked  for  an  antiballistic- 
missile  system. 

We  must  find  a  way  to  avoid  a  new 
escalation  of  the  arms  race,  an  escala- 
tion which  would  bs  more  dangerous  and 
more  costly  than  any  we  have  known. 
Without  such  discussions,  the  nuclear 
arms  race  will  spiral  upward  through 
parallel  deployment  of  ABM  systems,  in- 
croased  offensive  missiles  and  improved 
offensive  designs  to  penetrate  ABM  de- 
fenses, then  further  ABM  deployments 
and  further  offensive  deployments  in  re- 
sponse. This  can  only  result  in  higher 
and  higher  destructive  power  on  each  side 
and  vast  diversion  of  resources  from 
peaceful  pursuits — -.vith  no  increase  in 
security  for  anyont. 

The  President  has  been  patiently  try- 
ing to  get  these  missik-  talks  started  since 
early  1967.  We  ov.e  him  our  coniirfltula- 
tions  today  with  the  announcement  that 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  these 
talks  to  begin. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSONS  INITIATIVE 
FOR  NUCLEAR  DISARMAMENT  RE- 
CEIVES A  HOPEFUL  REPLY  FROM 
THE  SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  HARRIS.  President  Johnson  has 
been  a  determined  advocate  of  disarma- 
ment since  assuming  the  Presidency.  On 
n;unerous  occasions  he  has  spoken  out 
strongly  in  behalf  of  reducing  the  costly 
and  dangerous  arms  race. 


On  numerous  occasions  he  has  urged 
the  Soviet  Union  to  discuss  with  the 
United  States  ways  in  which  nuclear 
weapons  systems  could  be  reduced.  He 
discussed  this  matter  with  Premier  Ko- 
sygin  at  Glassboro,  and  has  kept  in  touch 
with  the  Soviet  Government  about  it. 

These  efforts  have  resulted  in  the  an- 
nouncement yesterday  in  Moscow  by  For- 
eign Minister  Gromyko  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  interested  in  exploring  avenues 
of  agreement  on  this  urgent  matter. 

The  President's  persistence  and  com- 
mitment to  nuclear  disarmament  coulrl 
conceivably  result  in  a  major  break- 
through if  talks  between  the  Unitcci 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  result  in  an 
agreement. 

This  is  a  most  happy  and  significant 
development.  We  can  be  prayerfull: 
hopeful  that  a  lasting  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  v/orld  peace  can  be  achieved  ii 
the  near  future.  And  we  can  feel  satisfieci 
that  our  Government,  under  President 
Johnson's  leadership,  is  in  the  forefront 
of  this  urgent  and  demanding  effort. 
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THE  JUSTICE  DEPARTMENT  MAKES 
ITS  OWN  LAW? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  last  Fri- 
day s  Washington  Post  carries  an  ac- 
count of  a  confrontation  on  Thursdav 
between  Attorney  General  Ramse\ 
Clark  and  a  Senate  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee presided  over  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Arkansas.  This  report,  i: 
it  is  correct,  is  extremely  distressing  to 
me. 

Since  reading  this  report,  I  have 
learned  from  other  Senators  who  at 
tended  Thursday's  hearing  that  the  At- 
torney General  argued  before  the  sub- 
committee that  the  carefully  circum- 
scribed wiretap  authority  which  wa> 
given  to  the  Department  of  Justice  by 
the  Congress  when  it  passed  the  196;-i 
omnibus  crime  control  bill  was  not  nec- 
essary for  an  all-out  fight  against  orga- 
nized crime  and  would  not  be  used  by  hi.? 
Department.  I  understand  further  that 
the  Justice  Department  is  sti'.l  operating 
under  the  direction  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's 19C6  memorandum  which  conftne? 
the  use  of  wiretapping  to  national  se- 
curity cases.  The  Attorney  General 
apparently  persists  in  limiting  his  De- 
l)artment's  crime  control  activity  despite 
the  clear  supercession  of  the  1966  memo 
by  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  Act 
passed  by  the  Congress  and  signed  into 
law  by  the  President. 

I  am  disturbed  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's attitude  for  .several  reasons: 

First.  Why  does  he  persist  in  main- 
taining that  wiretaps  are  effective  in  na- 
tional security  cases  as  defined  by  the 
executive  branch  of  Government  and 
then  in  the  same  breath  maintain  that 
they  are  ineffective  in  combating  orga- 
nized crime? 

Second.  Why  dees  he  persist  in  claim- 
ing that  wiretapping  is  not  necessary  in 
combating  organized  crime  when  other 
experts  in  this  field  such  as  New  York 
District  Attorney  Frank  Ho.sjan  and  Gov. 
Nelson  Rockefeller's  special  assistant 
Elict  Lumbard  have  testified  directly  to 
the  contrary? 

Third.  Why  does  he  persist  in  his  un- 
bending opposition  to  carefully  regulated 


wiretapping  despite  the  recommenda- 
tions for  legislative  action  in  this  area 
which  were  made  by  the  President's 
Crime  Commission  and  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States? 

Fourth.  Is  the  Justice  Department  of 
the  United  States  now  taking  the  law 
into  its  own  hands? 

I  hope  that  the  Attorney  General  can 
-ive  .satisfactory  answers  to  these  con- 
cerns in  the  near  future. 


DECREASE  IN  NUMBER  OF  TOBACCO 
SMOKERS 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  every  person  has  a  particular 
project  at  which  he  works  and  works, 
many  times  without  much  noticeable 
progress,  and  then  all  of  a  sudden  suc- 
cess comes  almost  unexpectedly. 

Such  is  the  case  with  me  when  I  read 
recentlv  that  the  number  of  persons 
.smoking  tobacco  in  this  coimtry  had 
decreased  as  much  as  1.5  million  in  the 
past  \ear.  And  even  more  pleasing  to 
me  is  the  report  that  the  young  people 
of  this  coimtry  are  also  becoming  aware 
of  the  health  hazards  of  smoking  and 
are  decreasing  their  use  of  tobacco. 

During  my  9  years  in  the  Senate,  I 
have  worked  alone  and  with  colleagues 
uch  as  former  Senator  Maurine  Neu- 
berger  and  Senator  Warren  Magnuson 
and  others  to  pass  meaningful  legislation 
to  help  get  this  important  health  mes- 
.<age  across.  We  have  had  some  suc- 
cesses, and  now  it  appears  we  are  petting 
the  message  across  and  citizens  are  be- 
f-'inning  to  believe  it  and  do  something 
about  it. 

But  at  the  same  time  we  take  encour- 
agement from  the  fact  that  fewer  people 
are  .smoking,  we  must  also  prepare  for 
a  big  countercampaign  which  right  now 
is  being  planned  by  the  various  tobacco 
Interests  in  our  country. 

The  tobacco  iieople  are  as  discouraged 
by  the  recent  results  as  Public  Health 
Seruce  personnel  are  encouraged.  They 
are  as  interested  in  the  trends  as  we  are, 
but  their  reaction  is  somewhat  different. 
First,  let  us  look  at  the  smoking  trends, 
and  then  I  will  mention  some  of  the 
things  the  tobacco  industry  is  planning 
to  trv  to  reverse  them. 

Dr.  Daniel  Horn,  director  of  the  Na- 
Monal  Clearing  house  for  Smoking  and 
Health.  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  has 
reported  on  a  recent  survey  conducted 
for  his  agency  by  Chilton  Research 
Services  of  Philadelphia. 

The  surA'ey  consisted  of  4.414  tele- 
phon-^  interviews  conducted  among  315 
boys  and  315  girls  at  each  year  of  age 
from  12  through  18. 

Computers  were  used  to  obtain  a  truly 
representative  and  random  selection 
and  even  unlisted  numbers  were  included 
in  the  sample. 

Interviews  started  late  in  December 
1967.  and  were  completed  early  in  Feb- 
ruan-  1968. 

Here  are  the  encouraging  results  as 
reported  by  Dr.  Horn: 

First.  The  proportion  of  smokers 
among  teenagers  appears  to  have  de- 
clined appreciably  from  levels  which 
have  been  reported  in  numerous  studies 
over  the  past  10  years.  Defining  "regu- 
lar"  smoking  among  teenagers  as  smok- 


ing on  a  regular  basis  either  daily  or 
weekly,  one  boy  in  seven  and  one  'iirl  in 
12  is  so  characterized  for  the  entire 
group  between  the  ages  of  12  and  18. 
This  varies  from  only  1.3  percent  of  the 
12-year-old  boys  and  0.3  percent  of  the 
12-year-old  girls,  to  35.5  percent  of  the 
18-year-old  boys  and  21.3  percent  of  the 
18-year-old  girls. 

In  1957,  34.7  percent  of  our  17-year- 
old  boys  in  Portland,  Oreg..  were  smok- 
ing at  this  level  compared  with  25.6  per- 
cent in  nur  present  sample;  25.5  percent 
of  the  17-year-old  girls  compared  with 
15.7  i>crcent  in  the  present  sample— a 
drop  of  about  9  or  10  percentage  points 
in  each  group. 

Second.  Expectations  about  sniokin-? 
in  the  future  are  remarkably  low.  Stu- 
dies have  shown  that  statements  by  chil- 
dren in  jimior  and  senior  high  .school  as 
to  whether  or  not  they  expect  to  become 
smokers  are  accurate  predictors  of 
whether  or  not  they  actually  do  so.  Only 
2.6  percent  of  the  entire  sample  say  they 
definitely  expect  to  be  smokers  5  years 
from  now,  whereas  45.1  ijcrcent  say  they 
definitely  do  not  expect  to  be  cigarette 
smokers  in   5   years. 

Another  12.3  percent  say  !h?y  will 
probably  '5C  smokers  then,  and  34.2  per- 
cent say  they  will  probably  not  become 
smokers.  Even  including  the  5.9  per- 
cent who  do  not  know  what  they  expect, 
with  those  who  say  they  definitely  or 
probably  will  be  .smokers  in  5  years,  the 
expectation  is  20.8  percent  smokers— 
23.1  percent  for  boys.  18.4  percent  for 
girls — when  this  group  is  aged  17  to  23, 
in  contrast  to  rates  about  twice  as  high 
for  comparable  age  groups  in  recent 
years.  If  these  expectations  are  indeed 
"accurate  predictors  of  the  future,  we 
have  every  right  to  be  optimistic  about 
the  eventual  downturn  of  lung  can- 
cer death  rates. 

Third.  There  is  an  overwhelming 
awareness  among  youth  at  each  year  of 
a^e  from  12  through  18  that  cifrarette 
smoking  is  a  health  hazard.  For  this 
group  as  a  whole,  91  percent  answered 
•Yes"  to  the  question,  "Would  you  say 
.smoking  is  harmful  to  health?"  Four 
percent  .said  it  was  not  harmful;  and 
5  percent  did  not  know  one  way  or  the 
other.  There  was  no  .significant  differ- 
ence between  boys  and  girls  on  this  ques- 
tion; there  was  a  slight  tendency  for 
nfore  of  the  younger  children  to  accept 
this  fact  and  for  slightly  fewer  of  them 
to  express  uncertainty  than  among  tne 
17-  and  18-year-olds. 

Fourth.  The  same  factors  v.-hich  dis. 
tinguished  teenagers  who  took  up  smok- 
ing by  the  time  they  were  of  high  school 
age  from  those  who  did  not,  in  our  study 
of  Portland  .schoolchildren  in  1957.  also 
characterize  the  smoking  children  of 
1968.  Tliese  may  be  classified  under  two 
broad  headings: 

First.  Smoking  is  more  common  among 
children  who  come  from  families  in 
\vhich  there  is  smoking.  Parental  smok- 
ing is  still  an  important  factor,  although 
smoking  among  older  brothers  and  sis- 
ters may  be  even  more  predictive. 

Second.  A  group  of  characteristics  that 
identify  the  out-group  in  the  school  set- 
ting: children  who  have  sUpped  behind 
their  agemates  in  school,  and  those  who 
do  not  expect  to  go  on  to  college,  are 


more  likely  to  smoke  than  are  the  rest  of 
the  children  in  the  population. 

Fifth.  In  the  light  of  the  continued 
importance  of  parental  smoking  as  a 
factor  in  .smoking  by  youth,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  at  the  time  of  our 
Portland  study,  55  percent  of  the  ijarents 
of  high  school  children  were  reported  as 
cigarette  smokers.  In  our  present  sam- 
ple, slightly  less  than  50  iiercent  of  the 
parents  of  the  high  .school  children  are 
reported  as  cigarette  smokers.  This  find- 
ing .supports  one  of  the  basic  premises  of 
recent  educational  efforts  to  control 
smoking,  that  one  must  work  to  reduce 
both  adult  and  teenage  smoking  .simul- 
taneously and  with  equally  vigorous 
efforts,  .since  they  .strongly  influence  each 
other. 

Sixth.  The  findin",s  in  this  survey  are 
.supported  by  the  recent  reports  from  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  which  show  an 
absolute  decrease  both  in  manufacturing 
of  cigarettes  and  the  removal  of  ciga- 
rettes from  warehouses  for  distribution  to 
the  consumer  markets.  The  3  consecutive 
months  of  November  1967,  December 
1967,  and  January  1968,  each  .show  an 
absolute  reduction  over  the  correspond- 
ing months  1  year  earlier.  This  is  the  fir.st 
time  since  shortly  after  the  Surgeon 
Generals  Report  of  1964  that  such  a 
continuing  reduction  has  taken  place. 
The  size  of  the  reduction  is  .such  as  to 
suggest  that  there  may  be  about  1 '  2  mil- 
lion fewer  cigarette  smokers  now  than 
there  were  a  year  ago.  despite  the  fact 
that  there  are  about  3  million  more  peo- 
ple in  our  population. 

Add  to  this  a  more  recent  report  which 
.shows  that  80  percent  of  the  ucneral 
practitioners  in  the  medical  doctor  field 
are  now  nonsmokers. 

All  this  is  di.strcssing  news  to  the  to- 
bacco industry.  It  cal^s  for  action  on  then- 
part,  and  action  is  being  planned.  One 
problem  they  face  is  deciding  on  a  course 
of  action.  The  industry  is  divided  into 
two  main  camps.  Fiist  there  are  those 
who  say  the  tobacco  ir.dv';:try  should  ad- 
mit there  is  a  health  hazard  involved  in 
smoking  and  tiT  to  reduce  the  hazard  so 
as  to  survive  as  well  as  possible.  There 
are  otheiT,  "the  hard-nosers,"  who  .say 
there  is  no  problem,  no  evidence,  and 
the  tobacco  industry  should  hold  its 
ground  and  wage  a  counter  campaign 
of  publicity  and  advertising. 

The  December  1967  i.ssae  of  Tobac:o 
Reporter,  tells  of  this  rift  in  the  ranks 
of  the  industry.  It  tells  of  plans  bemg 
made  to  cou.teract  the  bad  ijublicity,  or 
to  use  the  terns  of  the  tobacco  indu.stry, 
ihj  "wild  stati.stica>  claims"  of  the  Pubhc 
Health  Service  and  the  American  Cancer 
Society. 

The  article  quotes  a  member  of  the 
Tobacco  Growers'  Information  Com.mit- 
tee  as  saying: 

I,et  me  :i5sure  you  tliat  we  inrend  to  speak 
out  more  in  ourueiense.  to  give  the  public 
the  true  facts,  not  crus.idin?  propaganda. 
We  refuse  to  s^t  by  v.na  be  the  scapegoat  for 
;.ny  group. 


He  describes  this  as  the  "new  spirit 
of  aggressiveness"  in  the  indu.stry. 

One  of  the  things  we  can  look  for  from 
the  tobacco  industry  is  a  major  satura- 
tion public  relations  and  advertising 
campaign    to    t'.y    and    reestablish   the 
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smoking  and  health  controversy.  My 
hope  Is  that  It  is  too  late  and  that  the 
American  people  will  not  be  turned  back 
in  their  undersunding  of  the  hazards 
Involved. 

The  Tobacco  Reporter  article  says  this 
campaign  will  be  backed  by  the  "most 
extensive  research  campaign  ever  under- 
taken by  the  Industry." 

Yet  the  first  two  installments  in  the 
campaign,  an  article  in  Barrens  and  one 
In  True  magazine,  contain  nothing  new. 

Jack  T.  Walden,  AsslsUnt  to  Asso- 
ciate Surgeon  General.  Public  Health 
Service,  said  the  two  articles  are  merely 
rehash  jobs  of  all  the  old  arguments 
and  quotations  which  were  presented  to 
Congress  when  the  1964  Labeling  Act 
hearings  were  conducted.  He  said  the 
Surgeon  General's  OCBce  has  answered 
and  disproved  all  questions  raised  by  the 
two  articles  time  and  time  again. 

Nevertheless,  the  placement  of  such 
articles  In  these  publications  can  be  an 
expensive  venture,  and  this  Indicates  the 
serlousne^  with  which  the  Industry 
faces  the  problem  of  declining  sales. 
These  two  articles  are  only  the  begin- 
ning. More  are  bound  to  come. 

On  May  10.  1968.  six  major  tobacco 
firms  took  an  Important  and  expensive 
step  toward  their  goal  of  reestablishing 
the  controversy  over  the  health  hazards 
of  smoking. 

On  that  day  it  was  announced  the 
firms  were  providing  $8  million  for  the 
American  Medical  Association  Educa- 
tion and  Research  Foundation  to  con- 
tinue a  program  begun  In  1964.  The  new 
funds  would  provide  the  necessary  fi- 
nances through  1973. 

I  quote  from  a  United  Press  Interna- 
tional story  reporting  on  the  research 
grant  on  May  10: 

While  announcing  the  contribution,  the 
AMA  said  thr  question  about  the  edects  of 
smoking  on  health  raised  by  the  US.  Surgeon 
General's  report  four  years  ago.  have  not  yet 
been  adequately  answered. 

And  In  the  May  13  Issue  of  the  AMA 
News,  which  is  published  by  the  AMA.  an 
article  contains  this  quote  by  Dr.  Gerald 
B.  Dorman.  vice  president  of  the  AMA 
research  foundation.  Dr.  IDoiman  said: 

The  foundation's  research  has  added  sig- 
nificantly to  the  body  of  knowledge  about 
the  effects  of  smoking  on  health.  But.  an- 
swers to  the  major  questions — what  are  the 
exact,  scientifically  documented  effects  of 
smoking  on  the  human,  and  what,  if  any- 
thing, can  be  done  to  make  smoking  more 
safe — are  still  Inconclusive. 

Research  must  be  continued  If  we  are  to 
find  the  answers. 

Dr.  Dorman  said : 

This  matter  of  the  relationship  of  smok- 
ing and  health  has  become  an  emotion-laden 
Issue,  and  the  foundation  feels  It  Is  very  Im- 
portant that  all  avenues  of  exploration  be 
kept  open.  Unless  you  have  the  scientific 
facts  and  explanations,  you  can't  make  ab- 
solute judgments. 

At  no  time  during  his  remarks,  acco'd- 
ing  to  UPI.  did  Dr.  Dorman  mention 
cancer. 

Other  campaigns  being  planned  in- 
clude running  a  paid  advertisement  list- 
ing 25  questions  which  the  industry 
claims  have  not  been  answered.  However. 


the  ad  was  prepared  In  1964.  and  there  Is 
some  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
questions  are  still  unanswered.  This  fact 
may  not  stop  use  of  the  ad.  however.  If 
you  are  trying  to  revive  tlie  health-smok- 
ing controversy,  why  not  use  a  4-year- 
old  list  of  questions? 

Other  plans  call  for  the  reprinting  and 
distribution  of  articles  favorable  to  the 
industry's  position.  Another  calls  for  "In- 
stitutional" advertisements  stating  that 
tobacco  smoking  is  an  adult  habit,  and 
the  industry  discourages  the  use  of  to- 
bacco by  young  people.  Still  others  sug- 
gest the  inclusion  in  these  ads  the  re- 
minder that  persons  with  heart  trouble 
should  not  smoke.  These  ads  would  be 
aimed  at  showing  the  Industry's  genuine 
concern  for  solving  the  problem.  Of 
course  K  says  nothing  about  the  young 
person  who  smokes  later  or  the  person 
with  the  good  heart  who  develops  heart 
trouble  because  of  continued  smoking. 

Another  line  of  attack  will  be  political 
pressure.  Some  persons  In  the  tobacco 
industry  feel  that  too  much  of  the  In- 
dustry's battle  has  been  fought  In  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  What  he  suggests  Is  that 
spokesmen  start  at  the  grassroots,  county 
court  houses  and  then  In  the  State 
houses.  He  looks  at  this  as  the  way  to 
Influence  the  Congress  through  constitu- 
ent pressure  from  home.  They  expect  in 
this  way  to  defeat  any  further  legisla- 
tion in  this  area. 

Other  things  to  look  for  Include  a 
speaker's  bureau,  a  clearing  house  for 
Information,  and  a  media  Information 
center  to  supply  news  releases  and  radio 
tapes  telling  the  industry  side  of  the 
Issue  for  public  consumption. 

Another  suggestion  calls  for  a  railroad 
car  or  bus  designed  as  a  traveling  ex- 
hibit on  the  history  of  tobacco  and  the 
tobacco  side  of  the  health  issue.  People 
in  each  community,  such  as  supermarket 
managers  who  sell  cigarettes,  would  be 
invited  to  visit  the  exhibit  for  refresh- 
ments and  special  programs. 

One  industry  public  relations  man  has 
called  for  a  book  to  tell  the  industry's 
side  of  the  issue.  Such  a  book  would  prob- 
ably be  put  together  using  the  1964-65 
testimony  by  industry  spokesmen  before 
conKressional  hearings. 

With  the  use  of  tobacco  declining  and 
the  countercampaign  being  planned  and 
in  some  cases  already  in  operation,  now 
is  the  time  to  press  even  harder  on  the 
effects  of  smoking  on  health. 

There  are  several  bills  now  before  the 
Congress  which  would  further  restrict 
cigarette  sales  and  advertising.  In  1969 
the  Pederal-Trade  Commission  require- 
ment of  the  warning  label  moratorium 
expires. 

We  must  not  sit  by  and  think  that  be- 
cause smoking  is  declining  that  our  bat- 
tle is  over.  In  many  respects,  it  is  just 
beginning.  The  tobacco  industry  is  now 
realizing  that  we  mean  business  and  that 
we  can  win  our  battle.  Now  they  begin 
to  fight  back. 

We  are  indebted  to  Tobacco  Reporter 
for  telling  us  the  industry's  battle  plans. 
We  can  look  for  their  propaganda,  rec- 
ognize It  for  what  it  Is.  and  continue  our 
efforts  to  get  the  message  of  smoking  and 
health  to  more  and  more  people. 


"SENIOR    AIDES"    IN    COMMUNITY 
SERVICE  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
President,  for  some  years  we  who  are 
members  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  have  advocated  that  older  Ameri- 
cans be  enlisted  In  public  service  proj- 
ects that  would  help  their  own  communi- 
ties better  places  In  which  to  live. 

Our  reasoning  Is  based  on  two  prem- 
ises: 

We  have  abundant  evidence  that  many 
persons  In  their  late  50's  and  60s  have 
both  the  energy  and  the  willingness  to 
work  In  such  projects:  In  fact,  the  onset 
of  retirement  for  many  of  them  has  prov- 
en to  be  an  unwelcome  shock.  They  are 
looking  for  work  that  means  something 
to  them  and  to  their  neighbors. 

The  second  premise  Is  based  on  the  all- 
too-obvious  fact  that  great  needs  for 
services  exist  In  most  communities — In 
our  hospitals  and  other  Institutions,  in 
our  "outreach"  efforts  to  find  the  isolated 
poor  and  others  in  need  of  help,  in  our 
libraries,  our  schools,  and  In  so  many 
other  areas. 

Secretary  of  Labor  W.  WUlard  Wlrtz. 
testifying  last  year  on  legislation.  S.  276. 
I  introduced  to  meet  both  of  the  needs 
described  above,  had  an  immediate,  posi- 
tive response.  He  said  he  would  act  under 
existing  authority  to  establish  older 
worker  community  service  programs  on 
a  demonstration  basis  at  an  early  date, 
and  be  acted  quickly.  On  February  15. 
1968,  President  Johnson  and  the  Secre- 
tary announced  that  contracts  would  be 
awarded  to  the  National  Council  of 
Senior  Citizens  and  to  the  National 
Council  on  the  Aging  to  establish  pilot 
projects  In  20  communities. 

The  first  concrete  results  of  that  agree- 
ment were  announced  on  June  26  by 
the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens 
The  Coimcll.  under  terms  of  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Department  of  Labor,  hsis 
designated  10  areas  to  receive  help  from 
a  senior  aides  program.  Those  areas  aie : 
Allegheny  County.  Pa. :  40  workers  will 
help  the  aged  poor  not  now  adequately 
served  by  existing  agencies. 

Buffalo.  N.Y. :  This  project  will  require 
40  workers  to  provide  health  and  nutri- 
tion services  for  needy  elderly,  personal 
services  for  the  ill  and  disabled,  home- 
maker  sei'vices  for  shut-ins,  and  other 
services  for  the  elderly  poor. 

Chicago,  111.:  The  Chicago  Conmilttee 
on  Urban  Opportunity  will  require  17 
workers  to  ser%'e  as  clerical  and  program 
aides.  The  Chicago  Jewish  Vocational 
Service  will  take  on  15  workers  to  fill 
gaps  in  the  operation  of  its  rehabilitation 
workshop  programs,  work  therapy  cen- 
ters, and  at  three  old  people's  homes.  The 
Hull  House  Association  will  employ  seven 
senior  aides  as  teacher  aides  and  in  other 
services  it  provides  for  the  community. 

Dade  County,  Fla.:  The  subcontract 
calls  for  six  food  satellite  managers,  six 
home  visitors,  six  neighborhood  workers, 
eight  recreation  aides,  and  eight  workers 
to  provide  services  in  the  six  senior  cen- 
ters of  Dade  County,  Inc. 

Detroit.  Mich.:  28  community  re- 
sources aides,  eight  home  service  aides, 
and  four  workers  who  will  instruct  young 
mothers  in  household  management,  will 
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help  make  a  better  life  for  poor  families 
in  the  central  city. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.:  35  information  spe- 
cialists will  locate  and  notify  the  elderly 
poor  of  services  and  facilities  available 
to  them.  Another  five  will  serve  as  pro- 
gram coordinators. 

Minneapolis.  Minn.:  The  subcontract 
calls  lor  six  workers  at  the  public  librai-y. 
Ave  at  the  institute  of  arts.  12  at  the 
senior  citizens'  centers,  and  others  in  a 
project  to  provide  musical  entertainment 
at  public  housing  projects  nursing 
homes,  and  community  centers. 

New  Bedford,  Mass.:  Workers  here 
will  iJei  form  socially  useful  services  for 
a  dozen  community  agencies.  Five  aides 
for  example,  will  work  with  retarded 
children. 

Providence,  R.I.:  The  Providence  pub- 
lic school  system  will  employ  40  senior 
aides  on  a  program  aimed  at  persuading 
illiterate  and  semi-illiterate  elderly  to 
enter  classes  intended  to  improve  their 
t;eneral  knowledge  and  make  them  more 
employable. 

Washington.  D.C:  40  senior  aides  will 
assist  in  the  operation  of  day-care  cen- 
ters, neighborhood  recreation  centers, 
assisting  community  organizers  in  pro- 
viding social  services  to  the  elderly,  and 
assisting  neighborhood  employment  of- 
fices as  employment  service  aides. 

Mr.  President,  the  pilot  programs 
launched  by  the  National  Council  of 
Senior  Citizens  can  be  the  forerunners 
of  a  comprehensive  national  program 
that  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  eld2rly 
and  of  our  communities  in  the  decades 
ahead.  We  are  faced  with  a  steadily  in- 
creasing number  of  older  Americans, 
and  there  is  every  indication  that  the 
trend  toward  earlier  retirement  will  con- 
tinue. For  those  who  uish  to  ser\'e.  there 
should  be  an  opportunity  to  serve.  The 
announcements  by  the  NCCS  this  week 
are  encouraging  and  significant.  I  am 
.sure  that  the  National  Council  on  the 
Aging  will  be  equally  imaginative  and 
constructive  when  it  makes  its  an- 
nouncement of  subcontract  awards  in 
the  near  future. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  a  press  release  from  the 
NCCS  printed  in  the  Record.  It  offers 
additional  information  on  this  far- 
reaching  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens 
Awarded  $1,093,840  To  Employ  Elderly 
IN  10  Areas 

Washington.  DC.  June  27. — The  U.S.  La- 
bor Department  lias  signed  a  $1,093,840 
agreement  with  the  National  Council  of  Sen- 
ior Citizens  for  an  experiment  program  to 
open  up  Jobs  for  elflerly  persons  In  need. 

Jobs  to  be  provided  under  the  program 
range  from  personal  services  for  elderly  shut- 
ins  to  training  the  unskilled  In  operation  of 
power  tools,  William  R.  Hutton.  Executive 
Director  of  the  National  Council  of  Senior 
Citizens,  reported. 

The  jobs  cover  scores  of  needed  commu- 
nity services  in  schools,  libraries,  day  care 
centers,  home  health  care  and  other  services 
older  men  and  women  can  provide  II  given 
the  opportunity,  he  added. 

Starting  July  1.  400  men  and  women  55 
or  older  will  be  employed  for  nearly  one  year 
at  a  wide  variety  of  Jobs  developed  by  the 
National  Council  ot  Senior  Citizens  In  co- 


operation with  public  and  non-profit  com- 
munity agencies  In: 

Allegheny  County.  Pa.;  Buflfalo,  N.Y.;  Chi- 
cago, 111.:  Dade  County,  Fla.:  Detroit,  Mich.; 
Milwaukee.  Wis.;  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  New 
Bedford.  Mass.;  Providence,  B.I.;  and  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

called  senior  aides 
The    program    v/iU    be    known    .is    Senior 
Aides.    Hutton   said.   Aides   is   a   descriptive 
term  made  up  of  the  first  letters  of  Alert. 
Industrious,  Dedicate,  Energetic  Service. 

Senior  Aides  workers  will  put  in  a  20-hour 
week  and  receive  wages  ranging  from  approx- 
imately $1.60  to  $2.50  an  hour.  tJnder  the 
Labor  Department  agreement,  the  National 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens  will  pay  out  four 
of  every  five  dollars  of  its  $1,093,840  grant 
for  wages  of  those  hired  locally.  The  remain- 
der is  reserved  for  administration  and  related 
expense. 

Recruitment  and  screening  of  Job  appli- 
cants will  be  through  public  employment 
offices  and  through  offices  of  the  Liibor  De- 
partment's Concentrated  Employment  Pro- 
gram (for  coordinating  and  accelerating 
.services  to  the  needy  unemployed).  Hutton 
stated. 

National  Council  represent-itlves  are  in  the 
jjrocess  of  negotiating  sub-contracts  with 
public  and  non-profit  private  agencies  that 
win  hire  elderly  Job  applicants  m  the  10  areas 
chosen  for  the  program. 

The  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens 
will  be  responsible  for  the  full  amount  of 
wages  and  fringe  benefits  of  Senior  Aides 
workers  and  the  employing  agencies  will  ab- 
sorb cost  of  local  supervision  on  the  Job. 
Hutton  stated. 

benefits  cited 
Hutton  added:  "Under  our  program,  the 
elderly  poor  can  supplement  their  meager  in- 
comes by  working  at  socially  useful  tasks  in 
their  communities.  The  employing  agencies 
stand  to  benefit  from  application  of  their 
knowledge  and  skills  to  Jobs  opened  up  for 
them. 

•We  hope  this  will  lead  to  a  broadened 
program  of  this  kind  to  help  the  five  million 
65  or  over  living  In  poverty  and  the  millions 
of  other  seniors  who  live  at  or  close  to  the 
poverty  line." 

Hutton  said  the  National  Council  of  Senior 
Citizens  has  long  urged  Congress  to  set  up  a 
nationwide  community  service  corps  for 
older  .'Americans  who  are  unemployed  or  re- 
tired and  want  to  augment  Inadequate  in- 
comes with  gainful  employment  presently 
denied  them  by  Government  and  industry. 

When,  at  a  Congressional  hearing  last  year. 
Secretary  of  Labor  W.  Wlll.ird  Wirrz  offered 
to  use  anti-poverty  funds  administered  by 
his  Department  for  a  demonstration  senior 
citizens  community  service  program,  the  Na- 
tional Council  submitted  to  him  its  proposal 
for  a  Senior  Aides  program,  the  senior  citi- 
zens' spokesman  explained. 

Wlrtz  announced  his  Department  would 
fund  the  Senior  Aides  progr.im  at  a  White 
House  reception  last  Feb.  15  at  which  Presi- 
dent Johnson  addressed  the  45-member  Na- 
tional Council  of  Senior  Citizens  Executive 
Board  then  meeting  In  Washington. 
qualifications  listed 
The  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens  Is 
r,  noii-proflt-non-partlsan  organization  of 
2.500  affiliated  senior  citizens'  clubs  with  a 
total  of  approximately  2.500,000  members 
from  coast  to  coast. 

Many  hundred  National  Council  members 
served  "as  paid  and  volunteer  aides  under 
Medicare  Alert,  a  1966  program  to  Inform  the 
elderly  of  their  right  to  doctor  Insurance  un- 
der Medicare. 

During  Medicare  Alert,  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Senior  Citizens  was  sub-contractor 
under  this  program  in  the  most  populous 
portions  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  In 
adjoining  portions  of  Maryland  and  Virginia. 
The  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens. 


with  headquarters  at  1627  K  St..  N.W..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  was  formed  In  1961  to  push  for 
enactment  of  Medicare.  It  continues  to  seek 
legislation  and  administrative  action  at  the 
Federal,  State  and  local  levels  to  make  a  bet- 
ter life  for  the  elderly,  Hutton  stated. 


OKLAHOMA  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY 
ENDORSES  FINDINGS  OF  NATION- 
AL ADVISORY  COMMISSION  ON 
CIVIL  DISORDERS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  at  its 
State  conveiition  this  past  weekend,  the 
Democratic  Party  of  the  State  of  Ok- 
lahoma overwhelmingly  and  unequivo- 
cally endorsed  the  findings  and  recom- 
mendations for  action  of  the  President's 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders.  To  my  knowledge,  this  Is  the 
first  expression  of  support  for  the  report 
of  the  Commission  by  any  State  Demo- 
cratic organization  in  the  country,  and 
I  think  that  act  repre.sents  uncommon 
political  and  social  commitment  by  the 
Oklahoma  Democratic  Party  to  ending 
the  racial  discrimination,  economic  in- 
equality, and  social  inequity  which  un- 
derlie urban  disorders.  I  have  every 
hope  that  party  organizations  in  other 
States  will  follow  the  fine  example  of 
the  Oklahoma  party,  and  I  urge  them 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  RESOLtmoN  Adopted  by  the  State  Con- 
vention   OF    THE    Oklahoma    Democratic 
Party  on  June  29.  1968 
Whereas:  The  report  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory  Commission    on   Civil    Disorders    has 
documented  the  effects  of  white  racism  on 
the  creation  of  a  black  sub-culture  In  our 
society  to  the  detriment  of  our  democracy, 
and 

Whereas:  The  Commission  has  stated  that 
"only  a  commitment  to  national  action  on 
an  unprecedented  scale  can  shape  a  future 
compatible  with  the  historic  ideals  of  Ameri- 
can society  and  the  major  need  Is  to  gen- 
erate new  will — the  will  to  tax  ourselves 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  meet  the  vital 
needs  of  the  nation,"  and 

Whereas;  The  eminent  Junior  senator  of 
the  State  of  Oklahoma,  the  Honorable  Fred 
R.  Harris.  Is  an  author  and  ardent  supporter 
of  the  Commission's  report. 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved:  That  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  give 
wholehearted  support  to  this  report,  calls 
for  immediate  activation  of  its  proposals, 
and  vows  to  initiate  Immediately  state  pro- 
grams to  abolish  every  vestige  of  racism 
from  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 


TV  INTERVIEW  WITH  SENATOR 
ROBERT  BYRD  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 
ON  EARL  WARRENS  RESIGNA- 
TION FROM  SUPREME  COURT. 
U.S.S.  -PUEBLO."  AND  BILL  MAK- 
ING IT  FEDERAL  CRIME  TO  KILL 
A  CONGRESSMAN 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  transcript  of 
questions  which  were  asked  of  me  during 
a  TV  interview  on  June  26,  and  of  my 
answers  thereto. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
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script  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Text  or  Senator  Byrd's  Television  Interview 
JUNi:  26.  1968 
Question.  Senator  Byrd.  what  do  you  think 
about    the    resignation    of    Supreme    Court 
Chief  Justice  E.irl  Warren? 

Answer  I  personally  feel  that  the  retire- 
ment of  Chief  Justice  Warren  is  good  for  the 
country,  good  for  American  Jurisprudence 
and  good  for  constitutional  government  I 
say  this  becau.se  the  Chief  Justice  and  his 
activist  colleagues  on  the  Court-  and  they 
make  up  a  majority  of  the  Court-  In  recent 
years  have  rendered  many  decisions  which 
have  weakened  the  internal  security  of  our 
country,  favored  the  criminal,  and  con- 
tributed to  the  growing  instability  and  dis- 
order within  our  society. 

Mr  Warren  and  the  other  libertarians  on 
the  Court  have  at  times  appeared  to  arrogate 
to  themselves  the  power  and  functions  of  an 
alternate  legislature  and  the  powers  of  the 
people  to  amend  the  ConsUtutlon  of  the 
United  States  I  have  said  in  the  Senate  many 
times,  and  I  sUted  at  the  White  House  this 
week,  and  I  repeat  it  now.  that  If  we  really 
watvt  to  pux  a  crimp  in  the  spiralling  crime 
rata- we  have  to  start  with  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  and  by  this  I  mean  the  ap- 
pointment of  men  to  the  Supreme  Court  We 
already  have  too  many  libertarians  on  the 
Court  who  apparently  base  their  decisions 
on  sociology  textbooks  and  sociological  the- 
ories rather  than  on  legal  precedent  and  the 
written  constitution  I  would  like  to  see  some 
consUtutlonalisU  appointed  to  the  Court. 

Question.  Well,  the  President  has  nomi- 
nated Associate  Justice  Portas  to  be  Chief 
Justice  and  Homer  Thornberry.  a  former 
member  of  the  House  and  a  Judge  for  a  short 
time,  to  fill  the  vacancy.  How  do  you  feel 
about  that? 

Answer  Well.  I  voted  to  confirm  Mr.  Abe 
Portas  when  his  name  was  sent  by  the 
President  to  fill  a  position  of  Associate  Jus- 
tice. I  do  not  think  he  has  been  any  shining 
example  as  an  advocate  of  support  for  law 
and  order  I  think  that  he  has  demonstrated, 
by  some  of  his  decisions,  that  he  Is  one  of 
the  libertarians  on  the  Court.  I  want  to  study 
his  opinions  jnd  I  also  want  to  study  the 
opinions  In  which  he  concurred  before  I 
definitely  make  up  my  mind  In  regard  to 
Mr.  Portas.  In  other  words  I  want  to  find  out 
Just  how  faithful  he  has  been  to  the  Con- 
stitution. But  my  impression  Is  that  he 
has  been  somewhat  independent  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  I  would  say  there  is  a  like- 
lihood that  I  would  vote  against  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  OflBce  of  Chief  Justice  As  to  Mr. 
Thornberry.  I  want  to  read  some  of  his 
opinions  which  he  has  rendered  as  Justice 
in  the  fifth  circuit  and  I'll  make  up  my 
mind  on  the  basis  of  those  opinions  and  also 
on  the  basis  of  the  hearings  which  will  be 
conducted  on   these   two   nominations. 

Question.  Senator  BjTd.  Is  there  anything 
new  on  the  Pneblo? 

Answer.  I  dont  know  of  anything  new. 
Our  Joint  Chiefs  of  StafT  have  turned  thumbs 
down  on  any  military  moves  because  in  their 
opinion  these  would  result  In  the  death  of 
the  men  and  the  opening  of  a  second  front 
In  Asia.  I  think  our  government,  of  course. 
Is  continuing  to  make  efforts  to  bring  about 
the  release  of  the  men  through  diplomatic 
channels,  and  it  will  continue  to  do  this.  I 
would  imagine  the  North  Koreans  will  hold 
the  men  until  such  time  as  they  feel  they 
have  milked  all  of  the  propaganda  value 
out  of  the  action. 

Question.    Do    we    know    anything    about 
the  present  health  of  these  men? 
Answer.  I  cannot  say  that  we  do. 
Question.  Are  they  all  living,  do  we  know 
that? 

Answer.  I  cannot  say  that  they  are  with 
certainty  and  I  doubt   that  anyone  knows 
for  sure  that  they  are. 
Question.  You  introduced  a  bill  making  it 


a  Pederal  crime  to  murder,  kidnap  or  assault 
a  Member  of  Congress  Why  dla  you  do  that? 

Answer.  I  did  this  because  when  Senator 
Kennedy  was  assassinated  I  noted  there  was  a 
gap  in  the  Federal  statutes  There  are  al- 
ready Pederal  statutes  which  make  It  a 
Pederal  crime  to  assassinate  the  President, 
the  Vice  President.  Pederal  Judges.  US.  At- 
torneys, and  other  Pederal  law  enforcement 
officers,  and  I  felt  that  there  was  a  loophole 
and  It  was  for  this  reason  I  Introduced  a 
bill  to  plug  this  gap 

Interviewer    Thank  you.  Senator  Byrd. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the 
following  bills  of  the  Senate: 

S.  203  An  act  to  amend  sections  13(b)  of 
the  Acts  of  October  3.  1962  (76  Stat  698, 
704  >.  and  for  other  purposes:   and 

S.  1059.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  relating 
to  the  leasing  of  lands  in  Alaska  for  grazing 
in  order  to  make  certain  Improvements  in 
such  Act. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  16703)  to 
authorize  certain  construction  at  mlli- 
tar>'  installations,  and  for  other  purposes; 
agreed  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Rivers, 
Mr.  Hardy.  Mr.  Ichord.  Mr.  Irwin,  Mr. 
Machen.  Mr.  Bates.  Mr.  Gitbser,  Mr. 
King  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Dickinson 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  at  the  conference. 


FEDERAL-AID   HIGHWAY   ACT   OF 
1968 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  unfinished  business,  which  the 
clerk  will  state. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  'S.  3418)  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1970  and  1971  for  the 
construction  of  certain  highways  in  ac- 
cordance with  title  23  of  United  States 
Code,  and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works,  with  amendments,  on  page  1. 
at  the  beginning  of  line  3.  after  the  en- 
acting clause,  insert: 

TITLE  I— PEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAY  ACT  OP 
1968 

At  the  beginning  of  line  5.  change  the 
section  number  from  "1"  to  "101":  in  the 
same  line,  after  the  word  "This",  strike 
out  "Act"  and  insert  "title";  at  the  top 
of  page  2,  strike  out: 


revision  or  authorization  op  appropriations 

FOR   interstate  SYSTEM 

Sec  2  Subsection  (b(  of  section  108  of  tlK- 
Federal- Aid  Highway  Act  of  1950.  as  amended 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)   Authorization  or  Appropriations. — 
For  the  purpose  of  expediting  the  construo- 
tlon.  reconstruction,  or  improvement,  inclu- 
sive of  necessary  bridges  and  tunnels,  of  the 
Interstate      System,      including      extenslon.s 
thereof   through   urban  areas,  designated  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(d)   of  section  103  of  title  23,  United  Stales 
Code,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated the  additional  sum  of  .$1,000,000  - 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1957 
which   sum  shall  be  In  addition  to  the  au- 
thorization  heretofore   made   for   that    year, 
the  additional  sum  of  $1,700,000,000  for  tlio 
fiscal   year  ending  June  30.   1958.   the  .nddi- 
tlonal  sum  of  $2,200,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1959.  the  additional  sum  of 
$2,500,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1960.  the  additional  sum  of  $1,800,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1961.  the 
additional  sum  of  $2,200,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year   ending   June   30.    1962,    the   additional 
sum  of  $2,400,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing   June    30.    1963.    the    additional    sum   <.i 
$2,600,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1964,  the  additional  sum  of  $3.400.000.00u 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1965.  the 
additional  sum  of  $2,800,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year   ending   June   30.    1966.    the    additional 
sum  of  $3,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1967.  the  additional  sum  of  $3  - 
400.000.000   for   the   fiscal   year  ending  June 
30,  1968.  the  additional  sum  of  $3,800,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  vear  ending  June  30.  1969,  the 
additional  sum  of  $4,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year    ending    June   30.    1970.   the   additional 
sum  of  $4,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing  June    30.    1971,    the    additional    sum   oi 
$4,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1972.  the  additional  sum'  of  $4,000,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973.  and 
the  additional  sum  of  $2,225,000,000  for  tlie 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974.  Nothing  in 
this  subsection  shall  be  construed  to  author- 
ize the  appropriation  of  any  sums  to  carrv 
out  section   131,   136,  or  319(b)    of  title  23. 
United  States  Code,  or  any  provision  of  law 
relating  to  highway  safety  enacted  after  May 
1.  1966.' 

On  page  3,  line  20.  after  "Sec",  strike 
out  "3"  and  insert  "102.  (a)";  on  page 
4.  lines  1.  after  the  word  "in",  insert 
"revised";  after  line  2.  insert: 

(b)  SecUon  104(b)(5)  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  the  three 
sentences  preceding  the  last  sentence  and  In- 
serting the  following:  "Upon  the  approval 
by  the  Congress,  the  Secretary  shall  use  the 
Pederal  share  of  such  approved  estimate  in 
making  apportionments  for  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30,  1970,  and  June  30,  1971. 
The  Secretary  shall  make  a  revised  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  completing  the  then  designated 
Interstate  System  after  taking  into  account 
.all  previous  apportionments  made  under  ihis 
section,  in  the  same  manner  as  stated  above, 
and  transmit  the  same  to  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  within  ten  day.s 
subsequent  to  January  2,  1970.  Upon  the  ap- 
proval by  the  Congress  the  Secretary  shall 
use  the  Pederal  share  of  such  approved  esti- 
mate m  making  apportionments  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1972." 

After  line  17,  strike  out: 
extension  of  time  for  completion  of 
system 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  second  paragraph  of  sec- 
tion 101(b)  of  title  23,  United  States  Code. 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "sixteen  years'  " 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "eighteen 
years'  "  and  by  striking  out  "June  30.  1972". 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1974". 

(b)  The  Introductory  phrase  and  the  sec- 
ond and  third  sentences  of  section  104(b)  (5) 
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of  tlUe  23.  United  States  Code,  are  amended 
by  striking  "1972"  where  it  appears  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "1974".  and  such  sec- 
tion 104(b)  (5)  is  further  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  three  sentences  preceding  the  last 
sentence  and  inserting  the  following:  "Up- 
on the  approval  by  the  Congress,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  use  the  Pederal  share  of  such  ap- 
proved estimate  making  apportionments  for 
the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1970,  and 
June  30.  1971.  The  Secretary  shall  make  a 
tinal  revised  estimate  of  the  cost  of  com- 
pleting the  then  designated  Interstate  Sys- 
tem after  taking  into  account  all  previous 
apportionments  made  under  this  section,  in 
the  same  manner  as  stated  above,  and  trans- 
mit the  same  to  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  within  ten  days  subse- 
quent to  January  2,  1B70.  Upon  the  approval 
by  the  Congress,  the  Secretary  shall  use  the 
Federal  share  of  such  approved  estimate  in 
making  apportionments  for  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30,  1972,  June  30,  1973,  and 
June  30,  1974." 


On  page  5.  at  the  beginning  of  line  19, 
change  the  section  number  from  "5"  to 
'103";  in  line  24,  after  the  word  "areas", 
strike  out  "out  of  '  and  insert  "from";  on 
page  6,  line  1.  after  the  word  "Fund", 
strike   out    "$1,000,000,000"    and    insert 
"$1  200,000,000";  in  line  2,  after  the  word 
•and",   strike   out   "$1,000,000,000"   and 
Insert  "$1,400,000,000",  at  the  beginning 
of  line  20.  strike  out  "out  of"  and  insert 
"from";  in  line  23.  after  "June  30",  strike 
out  "1971,  the  additional  sum  of  $250,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1972.  the  additional  sum  of  $250,000- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973.  and  the  additional  sum  of  $250,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974"  and  insert  "1971":  on  page  7,  line 
3,  after  the  word  "highways",  strike  out 
•  out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund,";  in 
line  7,  after  the  word  "highways",  strike 
out  "out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund,"; 
in  line  11,  after  the  word  "trails",  strike 
out  "$125,000,000"  and  insert  "$170,000,- 
000":  in  line  13,  after  the  word  "and", 
strike    out    "$125,000,000"    and    insert 
$170,000,000":  on  page  8,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  line  3,  change  the  section  number 
from  "6"  to  "104";   in  line  5,  after  the 
word  "be",  strike  out  "appropriated"  and 
insert  "appropriated,  from  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund."  at  the  beginning  of  line 
11.  change  the  section  number  from  "7" 
to  "105":   at  the  beginning  of  line  18, 
change  the  section  number  from  "8"  to 
106";  on  page  10.  at  the  beginning  of 
line  20.  change  the  section  number  from 
"9"  to  "107";   in  the  same  line,  after 
■(a)",  strike  out  "That  section"  and  in- 
.'.ert  "Section":  on  page  11,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  line  23.  strike  out  "subsection" 
and  insert  "section";  on  page  14,  at  the 
beginning  of  line  15,  change  the  section 
number  from  "10"  to  "108";  on  page  15. 
i\t  the  beginning  of  line  6.  change  the 
section  number  from  "  1 1"  to  "109" ;  at  the 
beginning  of  line  20,  change  the  sec- 
tion number   from   "12"   to  "110";    on 
page  16,  line  21,  after  the  word  "section.", 
.strike  out  the  quotation  marks;   after 
line  21,  insert: 

(f)  The  urban  area  traffic  operations  im- 
provement program  shall  be  developed  and 
carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  compre- 
hensive tirban  plans  developed  pursuant  to 
fectlon  134  of  this  title. 

On  page  17,  at  the  beginning  of  line 
1,  change  the  section  number  from  "13" 
to  "111";   at  the  beginning  of  line  5. 


change  the  section  number  from  "M"  to 
"112";  on  page  18,  line  1,  after  the  word 
"the",  where  it  appears  the  second  time, 
strike  out  "right-of-way"  and  insert 
"highway";  in  line  10,  after  the  word 
"be",  strike  out  "75"  and  insert  "50" ;  in 
line  11.  after  "section  104",  insert  "*b) 
i3 »  and  section  135";  in  line  19,  after  the 
word  "thereof",  strike  out  the  comma  and 
"or  a  public  parking  authority,  is  au- 
thorized and  capable  of  constructing, 
maintaining,  and  operating  the  facility" 
and  insert  "has  the  authority  and  is 
capable  of  providing  for  the  construction, 
maintenance,  and  operation  of  the  facil- 
ity;"; on  page  19,  line  2,  after  the  word 
•department",  strike  out  "and";  in  line 
6.  after  the  word  "facility",  strike  out  the 
period  and  insert  a  semicolon  and  "and" ; 
after  line  6,  insert: 

(4)  The  fringe  parking  facilities  must  be 
based  on  the  comprehensive  urban  planning 
process  required  by  section  134  of  this 
article. 


At  the  beginning  of  line  19,  change  the 
section  number  from  "15"  to  "113"; 
after  line  21,  insert  a  new  section,  as  fol- 
lows : 

urban  impact  amendments 

Sec.  114.  (a)  The  second  paragraph  In  sec- 
tion 101(a)  of  title  23.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof,  inserting  a  comma  and  adding  the 
following:  ••and  the  costs  of  adjustments  to 
reduce  adverse  economic,  social,  environ- 
mental and  other  Impact  caused  by  a  proj- 
ect." 

(b)  Clause  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section 
109  of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  after  the  word  "particular*  the 
following:  'economic,  social,  environmental, 
and  other". 

(C)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  128  of  title  23,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  striking  everything  after  the 
word  "econonilc"  and  adding  the  following: 
•and  social  effects  of  such  a  location,  its  im- 
pact on  the  environment,  and  its  consistency 
with  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  com- 
munity.". 

(d)  The  third  sentence  of  section  134  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  the  word  "transportation"  and  in- 
serting the  word  "urban"  in  lieu  thereof. 

On  page  20,  after  line  17,  insert  a  new- 
section,  as  follows: 

construction   by   states  in  advance  of 
apportionment 

Sec.  115.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section 
1 15  of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

■(a)  When  a  State  has  obligated  all  funds 
for  any  of  the  Federal-aid  systems,  including 
the  Interstate  Svstem.  apportioned  to  It 
under  section  104  of  this  title,  and  proceeds 
to  construct  any  project  without  the  aid  of 
Pederal  funds,  including  one  or  more  parts 
of  any  project,  on  any  of  the  Federal-aid 
svstems  in  such  State,  including  the  Inter- 
state System,  as  any  of  those  systems  may 
be  designated  at  tliat  lime,  in  accordance 
with  all  procedures  and  all  requirements  ap- 
plicable to  projects  on  any  such  system,  ex- 
cept insofar  as  such  procedures  and  require- 
ments limit  a  State  to  the  construction  of 
protects  with  the  aid  of  Federal  funds  previ- 
ously apportioned  to  it.  the  Secretary,  upon 
pppUcation  by  such  State  and  his  approval  of 
such  application,  is  authorized  to  pay  to 
such  State  the  Federal  share  of  the  costs 
of  construction  of  such  project  when  addi- 
tional funds  are  apportioned  to  such  State 
under  section  104  of  this  title  if — 

"(1)  prior  to  the  construction  of  the  proj- 
ect the  Secretary  approves  the  plans  and 
specifications  therefor  in  the  same  manner 


as  other  projects  on  the  Federal-aid  system 
involved,  and 

••|2)  the  pioject  conforms  to  the  applicable 
standards  adopted  under  section  109  of  this 
title: 
Provided,  the  Secretary  may  not  approve  an 
application  under  this  section  ui-less  an  au- 
tliurization  is  in  effect  for  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  application  is  sought  beyond  the 
currently  authorized  funds  lor  such  State 
and  that  no  application  may  be  approved 
whicii  will  exceed  the  State's  expected  appor- 
tionment of  such  authorizations." 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  115  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  l)y  strik- 
ing the  following:   ""of  subsection   ib)(5)". 

(C)  The  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  is  hereby  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

•115.  Construction  by  States  in  advance  of 
apportionment." 

On  page  22.  after  line  4,  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

BRIDGE    inspection 

Sec.  116.  Section  116  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  a  new 
subsection  (d)  : 

"(d)  The  Secretary  in  consultation  with 
the  State  highway  departments  and  inter- 
ested and  knowledgeable  private  organiza- 
tions and  individuals  shall  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible establish  national  bridge  inspection 
standards  in  order  to  provide  for  the  proper 
safety  inspection  of  bridges  on  any  of  the 
Federal-aid  highway  system.  Such  standards 
shall  specify  in  detail  the  method  by  which 
inspections  shall  be  conducted,  the  maxi- 
mum time  lapse  between  inspections  and 
the  qualifications  for  tho.se  charged  with  the 
responsibility  for  carrying  out  such  inspec- 
tions. Each  State  shall  be  required  to  main- 
tain written  reports  to  be  available  to  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  such  inspections  to- 
gether with  a  notation  of  the  action  taken 
pursuant  to  the  findings  of  such  inspections. 
Each  State  shall  be  required  to  maintain 
a  current  inventory  of  all  bridges  on  the 
Federal-aid  system." 

After  line  22,  insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows : 

Sec.  117.  The  Secretary  shall  establish  in 
cooperation  with  the  State  highway  depart- 
ments a  program  designed  to  train  those 
employees  of  the  Pederal  Government  and 
the  State  governments  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility for  carrying  out  bridge  inspec- 
tions. Such  a  program  shall  be  revised  from 
time  to  time  in  light  of  new  or  improved 
techniques.  For  the  purposes  of  this  section 
the  Secretary  may  use  funds  made  available 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  104(a) 
and  section  307(a)  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code. 


On  ,3ige  23,  after  line  7,  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

emergency  relief 

Sec  118.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
125  of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  •An  emergency 
fund  is  authorized  for  expenditure  by  the 
Secretary,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section  "and  section  120,  for  the  repair  or 
reconstruction  of  highways,  roads,  and  trails 
which  he  shall  find  have  suffered  serious 
damage  as  the  result  of  1 1 )  natural  disaster 
over  a  wide  area  such  as  by  floods,  hurri- 
canes, tidal  waves,  earthquakes,  severe 
storms,  or  landslides,  or  (2)  catastrophic  fail- 
ures from  any  cause,  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States." 

(C)  The  first  sentence  of  section  120(f)  of 
title  23.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
inserting  before  the  period  the  following: 
'■And  provided  further.  That  the  Secretary 
may  increase  the  Federal  share  payable  on 
account  of  anv  repair  or  reconstruction  un- 
der this  section  up  to  100  per  centum  of  the 
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replacement  cost  of  a  comparable  facility  If 
he  determines  It  is  In  the  public  Interest'  . 

At  the  top  of  page  24.  insert  a  new 
sect  on.  as  follows: 

ICLL    ROADS 

SEC.  119.  Section  129  of  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  adding 
to  subsection  (b»  thereof  the  following 
language : 

•After  June  30.  1968.  all  agreements  be- 
tween the  Secretari'  and  a  Stale  highway 
department  for  the  construction  of  projects 
on  the  Interstate  System  shall  contain  a 
clause  providing  that  no  toll  highway  will 
be  constructed  on  the  interstate  highway 
route  Involved  without  the  official  concur- 
rence of  the  Secretary  The  Secretary  shall 
not  concur  in  any  such  construction  unless 
he  makes  an  affirmative  finding  that,  under 
the  particular  circumstances  existing,  the 
construction  of  such  highway  as  a  toll  facil- 
ity rather  than  a  toll-free  facility  is  in  the 
public  interest  " 

After  line  14.  insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows: 

GUAM 

See  12ib.'(a)  Effective  for  fiscal  years  be- 
ginning after  June  30.  1969.  section  101  ( a) 
of  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  Is 
amended  In  the  clause  relating  to  the  defi- 
nition of  the  term  "State-  by  inserting 
•Guam."    after    •District    of    Columbia,'. 

(bi  Section  103  of  title  23  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

■•(f)  The  system  or  systems  of  highways  in 
Guam  on  which  Federal-aid  funds  may  be 
e.\pended  under  this  chapter  shall  be  deter- 
mined and  agreed  upon  by  the  Governor  of 
Guam  and  the  Secretary'. 

On  page  25.  after  line  2.  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

PREVAU-INC    RATE    OF    WAUE 

SEC.  121  Section  113  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  « 1 1  striking  sub- 
section (a I  and  (bi  thereof  and  inserting, 
in  lieu  thereof,  the  following: 

••(a)  The  Secretary  shall  take  such  action 
as  may  be  ne?essary  to  insure  that  all  labor- 
ers and  mechanics  employed  by  contractors 
or  subcontractors  on  the  initial  construc- 
tion work  performed  on  highway  projects 
en  the  Federal-aid  systems,  the  primary  and 
secondary,  as  well  as  their  extensions  in 
urban  areas,  and  the  Interstate  System,  au- 
thorized under  the  highway  laws  providing 
for  the  expenditure  of  Federal  iimds  upon 
the  Federal-aid  systems,  shall  be  paid  wages 
at  rates  net  less  than  those  prevailing  on  the 
same  type  of  work  on  similar  construction 
in  the  immediate  locality  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  accordance  with 
the  Act  of  August  30.  1935.  known  as  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  (40  U.S.C.  267a ». 

••(bi  In  carrying  out  the  duties  of  subsec- 
tion lai  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
consult  with  the  highw;iy  department  of  the 
State  in  which  a  project  on  any  of  the  Fed- 
eral-aid systems  Is  to  be  performed.  After 
giving  due  regard  to  the  information  thus 
obtained,  he  shall  make  a  predetermination 
of  the  minimum  wages  to  be  paid  laborers 
and  mechanics  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  which 
shall  be  set  out  In  each  project  advertise- 
ment for  bids  and  in  each  bid  proposal  form 
and  shall  be  made  a  part  of  the  contract 
covering  the  project. 

"(c)  the  provision  of  the  section  shall  not 
be  applicable  to  employment  pursuant  to  ap- 
prenticeship and  skill  training  programs 
which  have  been  certified  by  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  .is  promoting  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  in  connection  with 
Federal-aid  highway  construction  programs." 

(di    The  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title  23, 
United   States  Code,    is   hereby   amended   to 
read  as  follows: 
"113.  Prevailing  rate  of  wage." 


On  page  26,  after  line  12,  Insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

EQUAL     EMPLOYMENT     OPPORTUNITY 

3K.  122  section  105  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  a  new 
subsection  (e)  at  the  end  thereof: 

"te)    Prior  to  approving  any  programs  for 
projects  as  provided  for  In  subsection  (a)  of 
this   section,    the   Secretary   in   consulUtlon 
with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  receive  as- 
surances   that    employment    in    connection 
with   proposed   projects   will   be  open   to  all 
qualified   applicants    He   shall    require   that 
each  State  shall  notify  all  prospective  bid- 
ders of  their  equal  employment  opportunity 
responsibilities    In    approving   programs   for 
projects  on  any  of  the  Federal-aid  systems, 
the  Secretary   shall   require   certification   by 
any  State  desiring  to  avail  Itself  of  the  bene- 
fits of  this  chapter  that  there  are  in  exist- 
ence and  available  on  an  areawlde  or  state- 
wide oasis,  apprentice  and  skill  improvement 
programs,  registered  with  the  Department  of 
Labor  or  appropriate  State  apprentice  coun- 
cil, to  insure  equal  employment  opportunity 
to  all  persons  without  regard  to  race,  color, 
creed  or  national  origin;  and  that  such  per- 
sons   are    being    given    full    opportunity    to 
achieve    employment    on    any    projects    ap- 
proved for  construction  under  this  chapter. 
The  Secretary  shall  periodically  receive  from 
the   Secretary   of   Labor   and    the   respective 
State     highway     departments     Information 
which  will  enable  him  to  Judge  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  this  subsection  and 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  render  to  the 
Secretary   such    assistance    and    information 
as  he  shall  deem  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
equal  employment  opportunity  program  re- 
quired hereunder.  AccepUnce  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  program  or  programs  submitted 
by  any  State  shall  be  in  lieu  of  any  other  pre- 
award  of  preconstruction  requirement  of  law 
or  regulation  concerning  equal  employment 
opportunity." 

On  page  27,  after  line  19,  insert  a  new 
title,  as  follows: 

TITLE  II— RELOCATION  ASSISTANCE  AND 
LAND  ACQUISITION  PRACTICES 

After  line  21.  insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows : 

Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
■Highway  Relocation  Assistance  and  Land 
Acquisition  Practices  Act  of  1968". 

At  the  top  of  page  28,  insert  a  new  sec- 
tion, as  follows: 

Sec  202.  "Htle  23.  United  States  Code,  is 
hereby  amended  l)y  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
a  new  chapter: 

"Chapter   5.— Highway    Relocation 
Assistance 

501.  Declaration  of  policy. 
•■502.  Assurances  of  adequate  relocation  as- 

f  Istance  program. 
•503.  Administration  of  relocation  assistance 

program. 
•'504.  Federal  reimbursement. 
'505.  Relocation  payments. 
■506.  Rent  adjustment  expenses. 
•507.  Replacement  housing. 
■•508.  Expenses     incidental     to     transfer     of 

property. 
■509.  Relocation  services. 
■'510.  Relocation     .assistance     programs     on 

Federal  highway  projects. 
•511.  Authority  of  Secreury. 
•■512.  Definitions. 
■5  501.     Declaration  of  policy 

•Congress  hereby  declares  that  the  prompt 
and  equitable  relocation  and  reestablishment 
of  persons,  business  concerns,  farmers,  and 
nonprofit  organizations  displaced  as  a  result 
of  the  construction  of  Federal-aid  highways 
are  necessary  to  insure  that  a  few  Individuals 
do  not  suffer  disproportionate  Injuries  as  a 
result  of  programs  designed  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public  as  a  whole.  Therefore,  Congress 


determines  that  relocation  payments  and  ad- 
visory assistance  should  be  provided  to  all 
persons  so  displaced  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

••§  502.  Assurances  of  adequate  relocation 
assistance  program 
"The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  any  proj- 
ect under  section  106  or  section  117  of  this 
title  which  will  cause  the  displacement  of 
any  person,  business,  or  farm  operation  un- 
less he  receives  satisfactory  assurances  from 
the  State  highway  department  or  any  agency 
designated  by  a  State  highway  department 
that: 

•■(a)  fair  and  reasonable  relocation  ana 
other  payments  shall  l)e  afforded  to  displaced 
persons  in  accordance  with  sections  505,  506. 
507,  and  508  of  this  title:  Prorided,  That  lu 
State  need  agree  to  make  any  payment  1:. 
excess  of  $25,000  to  any  displaced  person  in 
order  to  receive  the  assistance  authorized  by 
this  Act. 

■•(b)  relocation  assistance  programs  offer- 
ing the  services  described  in  section  509  .  : 
this  title  shall  be  afforded  to  displaced  per- 
sons: and 

"(c)  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
prior  to  displacement  from  real  property  in 
(1)  an  urban  area,  and  (2)  nonurban  areas 
in  any  State  to  the  extent  practicable  .1^ 
designated  by  the  Secretary,  after  consultn- 
ilon  with  the  Governor,  there  will  be  avai- 
able  in  areas  not  generally  less  desirable  in 
regard  to  public  utilities  and  public  and 
commercial  facilities  and  as  rents  or  prices 
within  the  financial  means  of  the  families 
and  individuals  displaced,  decent,  safe,  anu 
sanitary  dwellings,  as  defined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, equal  In  number  to  the  number  of  ana 
available  to  such  displaced  families  an<^ 
individuals  and  reasonably  accessible  to  thei.- 
places  of  employment. 

■  I  503.  Administration  of  relocation  assist- 
ance program 
"In  order  to  prevent  unnecessary  expenses 
and  duplication  of  functions,  a  State  high- 
way department  may  make  relocation  pay- 
ments or  provide  relocation  assistance  or 
otherwise  carry  out  the  functions  required 
under  this  chapter  by  utilizing  the  facilities. 
personnel,  and  services  of  any  other  Federal. 
State,  or  local  governmental  agency  having 
an  established  organization  for  conducting 
relocation  assistance  programs, 
•■§  504.  Federal  reimbursement 

"(a)  The  Secretary  shall  approve,  as  a  part 
of  the  cost  of  construction  of  a  project  under 
any  Federal-aid  highway  program  which  he 
administers,  the  cost  of  providing  the  pay- 
ments and  services  described  In  section  502: 
Provided,  That,  notwithstanding  any  other 
law,  the  Federal  share  of  the  first  $25,000  o: 
such  payments  to  any  person,  on  account  ol 
any  real  property  acquisition  or  displace- 
ment occurring  prior  to  July  1,  1971,  shall 
be  Increased  to  100  per  centum  of  such  cost 
"(b)  Any  agreement  with  a  State  high- 
way department  executed  before  the  date  of 
this  Act  for  a  project  for  which  property  has 
not  been  acquired  as  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  under  any  such  program 
shall  be  amended  to  include  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding the  payments  and  services  described 
In  section  502. 
■•§505.  Relocation  payments 

"(a)  Payments  for  Actual  Expanses  — 
Upon  application  approved  by  the  State 
agency,  a  person  displaced  by  any  highway 
project  approved  under  section  106  or  sec- 
tion 117  of  this  title  may  elect  to  receive: 

"(1)  his  reasonable  actual  expenses  in 
mov^ihg  himself,  his  family,  his  business, 
farm  operation,  or  other  personal  property, 
and  for  his  actual  and  reasonable  expenses 
In  searching  for  a  replacement  property; 

"(2)  If  he  disposes  of  personal  property 
on  moving  his  business  or  farm  operation 
and  replaces  such  property  at  the  new  loca- 
tion at  a  price  exceeding  the  sale  price,  the 
amount  of  the  difference  between  such  prices, 
not  to  exceed,  however,  the  estimated  cost  of 
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moving  the  property  or  Its  market  value. 

whichever  Is  less;  and  

"(3)  such  other  expenses  as  may  be  pro- 
vided for  in  regulations  Issued  by  the  Secre- 

tarv  or 

"(b)  Optional  Payments— Dwellinos.— 
Any  displaced  person  who  moves  from  a 
dwelling  who  elects  to  accept  the  payments 
authorized  by  this  subsection  In  lieu  of  the 
payments  authorized  by  subsection  (a)  ol 
this  section  may  receive: 

"(1)  a  moving  expense  allowance,  deter- 
mined  according  to  a  schedule  establUhed 
by  the  secretary,  not  to  exceed  $200; 
■•(2)  a  dislocation  allowance  of  $100;  and 
"(3)  an  additional  payment  of  $400  U  the 
displaced  person  purchases  a  dwelling  for 
the  purposes  of  residence  within  one  year 
from  the  date  of  actual  displacement,  except 
that  such  displaced  person  shall  only  be 
eligible  for  payment  under  this  subparagraph 
when  the  dwelling  purchased  Is  situated 
upon  real  estate  In  which  such  person  ac- 
quires fee  title,  life  estate,  nlnety-nlne-year 
lease,  or  other  type  of  long-term  lease  equiva- 
lent to  a  proprietary  Interest, 

"(c)  ADDmoNAL  Payments— Farm  Opera- 
tions—Any  displaced  person  who  moves  or 
discontinues  a  farm  operation  shall  receive, 
in  addition  to  the  payment  authorized  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  a  Axed  relo- 
cation pa\'ment  In  the  amount  of  $1,000. 
Provided.  That,  In  the  case  where  the  entire 
farm  operation  Is  not  acquired  by  the  State, 
•he  payment  authorized  by  this  subpara- 
-raphshall  be  made  only  if  the  State  agency 
determines  that  the  remainder  property  Is 
'10  longer  an  economic  unit. 

"(d)    ADDITIONAL  Payments  Businesses  — 
.-^nv  displaced  person  who  '"f'«.^'-„^^*,^°": 
tlnues  his  business  shall  receive,  m  addlt  on 
0  the   payment   authorlzwl   by   subsection 
(a)   of  this  section,  a  fixed  relocation  pay- 
nent  In  an  amount  equal  to  the  average  an- 
nual net  earnings  of  t^e  business  or  $5,000 
whichever  Is  the  lesser.  No  Pay^^ent  shall  be 
made  under  this  subsection  unless  the  State 
'.gency  Is  satisfied  that  the  business  (1)  can- 
not be  relocated  without  a  substantial  loss 
of  Its  existing  patronage,  and  (2)  Is  not  part 
of  a  commercial  enterprise  having  at  least 
one  other  establishment,  not  being  acquired 
by  the  State  or  by  the  United  States,  which 
is  engaged  in  the  same  or  similar  business. 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,   the   term 
■iverage  annual  net  earnings'  means  one-half 
of  any  net  earnings  of  the  business,  before 
Federal   State,  and  local  income  taxes,  dur- 
ing the  two  taxable  years  Immediately  pre- 
<  edlng  the  taxable  year  In  which  such  busi- 
ness moves  from  the  real  property  acquired 
'or  such  project,  or  such  other  reasonable 
aerlod  and  basis  as  the  Secretary  may  ap- 
^irove.  and  includes  any  compensation  paid 
bv  the  business  to  the  owner,  his  spouse,  or 
his  dependent  children  during  such  two-year 
period     Such    earnings    and    compensation 
-hall  be  established  by  Federal  Income  tax 
returns  filed  by  such  business  and  Its  owner 
and  his  spouse  and  dependent  children  for 
iuch  taxable  period. 
••;  506.  Rent  adjustment  expenses 

"(a)  In  addition  to  amounts  otherwise  au- 
thorized by  this  title,  the  State  agency  may 
pay  to  or  on  behalf  of  any  displaced  family, 
displaced  elderlv  individual,  or  displaced 
liandicapped  Individual  monthly  payments 
ever  a  period  not  to  exceed  twenty-four 
months  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $500  In  the 
first  twelve  months  and  $500  in  the  second 
twelve  months  to  assist  such  displaced 
family  or  individual  to  secure  a  dweUlng 
determined,  in  accordance  with  standards 
esUbUshed  by  the  Secretary,  to  be  decent, 
safe,  and  sanitary.  Subject  to  the  limitation 
imposed  by  the  preceding  sentence,  the  addi- 
tional payment  shall  be  an  amount  which, 
when  added  to  20  per  centum  of  the  annual 
income  of  the  displaced  individual  or  family 
at  the  time  of  displacement,  equals  the  aver- 
age annual  rental  required  for  such  a  decent, 
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safe,  and  sanitary  dwelling  of  modest  stand- 
ards adequate  In  size  to  accommodate  the 
displaced  individual  or  family  In  areas  not 
generally  less  desirable  In  regard  to  public 
utilities  and  public  and  commercial  facilities: 
Provided,  That  such  payment  shall  be  made 
only  to  an  Individual  or  family  who  Is  un- 
able to  secure  a  dwelling  unit  In  a  low-rent 
housing  project  assisted  under  the  United 
States  Homing  Act  of  1937,  or  under  a  State 
or  local  program  found  by  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  have  the 
same  general  purposes  as  the  Federal  pro- 
gram under  such  Act.  or  a  dwelling  unit 
assisted  under  section  101  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  make  the  deter- 
minations under  this  section  on  the  amount 
of  assistance  according  to  family  size,  family 
or  Individual  Income,  average  rents  required, 
or  similar  considerations. 

"(c)  The  additional  payments  under  this 
section  may  be  paid  on  a  basis  other  than 
monthly  in  cases  in  which  the  small  size  of 
the  payments  that  would  otherwise  be  re- 
quired does  not  warrant  a  number  of  separate 
payments  or  in  other  cases  in  which  other 
than  monthly  payments  are  determined  war- 
ranted bv  the  Secretary. 

"(d)  No  payment  received  urder  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  income  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  eligibility  or 
the  extent  of  eligibility  of  any  person  for 
assistance  under  the  Social  Security  Act  or 
any  other  Federal  Act. 
'•§507.  Replacement  housing 

"(a)   In    addition    to    amounts    otherwise 
authorized  by  this  title,  the  State  agency  may 
make  a  payment  to  the  owner  of  real  prop- 
erty  acquired   for  a   project  which   is   Im- 
proved by  a  single-,  two-,   or  three-family 
dwelling  actually  occupied  by  the  owner  for 
not  less  than  one  year  prior  to  the  Initiation 
of  negotiations  for  the  acquisition  of  such 
property.    Such   payment   shall   be    (1)    the 
amount,  if  any.  not  to  exceed  $5,000.  which, 
when    added    to    the    acquisition    payment, 
equals  the  average  price  required  for  a  com- 
parable dwelling  determined,  in  accordance 
vrtth  standards  established  by  the  Secretary, 
to  be  a  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  dwelling 
adequate   In   size  to   accommodate   the  dis- 
placed owner,  reasonably  accessible  to  public 
services  and  places  of  employment,  and  avail- 
able   on    the    private    market    and    (2)    an 
amount  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
necessary  to  compensate  such  owner  for  any 
loss    of    favorable    financing    due    to    such 
acquisition:    Provided.   That   such    payment 
shall  be  made  only  to  a  displaced  owner  who 
purchases    and    occupies   a   dwellinc;    v.lthin 
one  year  subsequent  to  the  date  on  which  he 
is  required  to  move  from  the  dwelling  ac- 
quired for  the  project:  And  provided  further. 
That  no  such  payment  shall  be  required  or 
included  as  a  project  cost  under  section  504 
of  this  title  if  the  owner-occupant  receives  a 
payment  required  by  the  State  law  of  emi- 
nent domain  which  is  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  have  substantially  the  same  pur- 
pose and  effect  as  this  section  and  to  be  part 
of  the  cost  of  the  project  for  which  Federal 
financed  assistance  Is  available. 

"(b)  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary, the  State  agency  shall  determine  the 
prices  prevailing  in  the  locality  for  dwellings 
meeting  the  requirements  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section. 

"§  508.  Expenses  incidental  to  transfer  prop- 
erty 
"In  addition  to  amounts  otherwise  au- 
thorized by  this  title,  the  State  shall  reim- 
burse the  owner  of  real  property  acquired  for 
a  project  for  reasonable  and  necessary  ex- 
penses Incurred  for  (a)  recording  fees,  trans- 
fer Uxes,  and  similar  expenses  incidental  to 
conveying  such  property;  (b)  penalty  costs 
for  prepayment  of  any  mortgage  encumber- 
ing such  real  property:  Provided.  That  such 
mortgage  shall  be  on  record  a«  required  by 


law  on  the  date  of  official  announcement  of 
such  project;  and  (c)  the  pro  rata  portion 
of  real  property  taxes  paid  which  are  allo- 
cable to  a  period  subsequent  to  the  date  of 
vesting  of  title  In  the  State,  or  the  effective 
date  of  the  possession  of  such  real  property 
by  the  State,  whichever  Is  earlier. 
••§  509.  Relocation    services 

•■(a)  Each  State  shall  provide  a  relocation 
assistance  program  which  shall  include  such 
measures,  facilities,  or  services  as  may  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  In  order: 

"(1)  to  determine  the  needs  of  displaced 
families,  Individuals,  business  concerns,  and 
farm  operators  for  relocation  assistance; 

"(2)  to  assure  a  feasible  method  for  the 
temporary  relocation  of  families  and  In- 
dividuals displaced  from  the  property 
acquired;  .  , 

••(3)  to  assure  that,  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  prior  to  displacement  from 
real  property  In  (I)  an  urban  area,  or  (II) 
any  other  area  of  a  State  designated  by  the 
Secretary,  after  consultation  with  the  Gover- 
nor, there  will  be  available.  In  areas  not  gen- 
erally less  desirable  In  regard  to  public  utili- 
ties and  public  tnd  commercial  facilities  and 
at  rents  or  prices  within  the  financial  means 
of  the  families  and  individuals  displaced, 
housing  meeting  the  standards  established 
by  the  Secretary  for  decent,  safe,  and  sani- 
tary dwellings,  equal  in  number  to  the  num- 
ber of.  and  available  to.  such  displaced  fam- 
ilies and  Individuals  and  reasonably  accessi- 
ble to  their  places  of  employment; 

"(4)  to  assist  owners  of  displaced  busi- 
nesses and  displaced  farm  operators  In  ob- 
t.alning  and  becoming  established  In  suitable 
business    locations; 

■•(5)  to  supply  Information  concerning  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  home  ac- 
quisition program  under  section  221(d)(2) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act.  the  small  btisl- 
ness  disaster  loan  program  under  section 
7(b)  (3)  of  the  Small  Business  Act.  and  other 
State  or  Federal  programs  offering  assist- 
ance to  displaced  persons: 

"(6)  to  assist  In  minimizing  hardships  to 
displaced  persons  in  adjusting  to  relocation; 

and 

"  ( 7)  to  assure,  to  the  greatest  extent  prac- 
ticable, the  coordination  of  relocation  ac- 
tivities with  other  project  activities  and 
other  planned  or  proposed  governmental  ac- 
tions In  the  community  or  nearby  areas 
which  may  affect  the  carrying  out  of  the 
relocation    program. 

"(b)  Any  State  may  offer  relocation  serv- 
ices under  such  program  to  other  persons 
occupying  property  abutting  any  real  prop- 
erty required  for  a  Federal-aid  highway 
project  who  it  determines  :<re  caused  sub- 
stantial economic  injury  because  of  such 
project. 

"§  510.  Relocation  assistance  programs  on 
Federal  highway  projects 
"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law  on  and  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
any  Federal  agency  which  acquires  real  prop- 
erty for  use  in  connection  with  a  highway 
project  authorized  by  chapter  2  of  this  title 
or  any  other  Federal  law  shall.  In  accordance 
with  regulaUons  Issued  by  the  Secretary,  pro- 
vide the  payments  and  services  described 
in  sections  502.  505,  506.  507,  508,  and  509.  of 
this  Act.  When  real  property  Is  acquired  by 
a  State  or  local  governmental  agency  for  such 
a  Federal  project,  for  purposes  of  this  chap- 
ter the  acquisition  shall  be  deemed  an 
acquisition  by  the  Federal  agency  having 
authority  over  such  project  Funds  appro- 
priated or  otherwise  available  to  any  Federal 
agency  for  such  project  shall  be  available  also 
for  obligation  and  expenditure  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 
■•§  511.  Authority  of  the  Secretory 

"(a)  To  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may 
determine  to  be  neceseary  to  assure: 

'•(1)  that  the  payments  authorized  by  this 
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chapter  shall  be  fair  and  reasonable  and  •• 
uniform  as  practicable: 

"(3)  that  a  displaced  person  who  makes 
proper  application  for  a  payment  authorized 
for  such  person  by  this  Act  shall  be  paid 
promptly  after  a  move,  or  In  certain  hard- 
ship  cases,  the  Secretary  may.  by  regulation, 
authorize  advance  payment  of  certain  re- 
location costs; 

"(3)  that  any  person  aggrieved  by  a  deter- 
mination as  to  eligibility  of  a  payment  au- 
thorized by  this  chapter,  or  the  amount  of  a 
payment,  may  have  his  application  reviewed 
by  the  head  of  the  SUte  or  Federal  agency 
making  such  determination:  and 

"(4)  that  a  displaced  person  shall  have  a 
reasonable  time  in  which  to  apply  for  a  pay- 
ment authorized  by  this  Act. 

•(b)  The  Secretary  may  make  such  other 
rules  and  regulations  consistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter  as  he  deems  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  carry  out  this  chapter, 
"i  312.  Definitions 

"Unless  the  contest  requires  otherwise,  as 
used  in  this  chapter — 

"(1)  The  term   displaced  person'  means — 

"(a)  any  person  who  Is  the  owner  of  a 
business  which  moves  from  real  property  or  Is 
discontlAued  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  M  result  of  the  acquisition  or  reas- 
onable expectation  of  acquisition  of  such  real 
property,  in  whole  or  In  part,  for  a  Pederal-ald 
highway: 

■•(b)  any  person  who  is  the  farm  operator 
of  a  farm  operation  which  moves  from  real 
property  or  is  discontinued  on  or  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  as  a  result  of  the 
acquisition  or  the  reasonable  expectation  of 
acquisition  of  such  real  property.  In  whole  or 
In  part,  for  a  Pederal-ald  highway: 

"(C)  any  individual  who  Is  the  head  of  a 
family  which  moves  from  real  property  occu- 
pied as  a  dwelling  on  or  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act.  as  a  result  of  the  acquisition 
or  reasonable  expectation  of  acquisition  of 
such  real  property.  In  whole  or  In  part,  for  a 
Federal-aid  highway,  or  which  moves  from 
such  dwelling  as  a  result  of  the  acquisition 
or  reasonable  expectation  of  acquisition  of 
other  real  property,  later  acquired,  for  such 
highway  on  which  such  family  conducts  a 
business  or  farm  operation: 

"(d)  any  individual,  not  a  member  of  a 
family,  who  moves  from  real  property  occu- 
pied as  a  dwelling  on  or  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  as  the  result  of  the  acquisi- 
tion or  the  reasonable  expectation  of  acquisi- 
tion of  such  real  property,  in  whole  or  In  part, 
for  a  Pederal-ald  highway,  or  who  moves 
from  such  dwelling  as  a  result  of  the  acquisi- 
tion, or  reasonable  expectation  of  other  real 
property,  on  which  such  Individual  conducts 
a  business  or  farm  operation:  or 

"(e)  any  individual  not  described  In  para- 
graph (a) .  (b) ,  (c),  or  (d)  of  this  subsection 
who  moves  his  personal  property  from  real 
property  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  as  a  result  of  the  acquisition  or  reasonable 
expectation  of  acquisition  of  such  real  prop- 
erty for  a  Pederal-ald  highway:  Provided. 
That  this  shall  not  Include  the  owner  of 
property  on  the  premises  of  another  under  a 
lease  or  licensing  arrangement  where  such 
owner  Is  required  pursuant  to  such  lease  or 
license  to  move  such  property  at  his  own 
expense. 

"(2)  The  term 'business' means  any  lawful 
activity  conducted  primarily — 

"(a)  for  the  purchase  and  resale  of  prod- 
ucts, conmodltles,  or  any  other  personal 
property; 

"(b)  for  the  manufacture,  processing,  or 
marketing  of  any  such  property: 

"(c)  for  the  cultivation,  processing,  or 
marketing  of  timber; 

"(d)  for  the  sale  of  services  to  the  public; 
or 

"(e)    by  a  nonprofit  organization. 

"(3)  The  term  'farm  operation'  means  any 
activity  conducted  solely  or  primarily  for 
the  production  oX  one  or  more  agricultural 


products  or  commodities  other  than  timber 
for  sale  and  home  use.  and  customarily  pro- 
ducing such  products  or  commodities  In  suf- 
ficient quantity  to  be  capable  of  contributing 
materially  to  the  operator's  support. 

"(4)  The  term  'farm  operator'  means  any 
owner,  part  owner,  tenant,  or  sharecropper 
who  operates  a  farm. 

"(5)  The  term  'elderly  Individual'  means 
a  person  not  a  member  of  a  family  who  Is 
sixty-two  years  of  age  or  over. 

"(6)  the  term  handicapped  Individual' 
means  a  person  not  a  member  of  a  family  who 
Is  handicapped  within  the  meaning  of  bec- 
tlon  202  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1959. 

"(7)  The  terms  'owner'  and  'person'  means 
any  Individual,  partnership,  corporation,  or 
association. 

■'(8)  The  term  'Federal  agency'  means  any 
department,  agency,  or  Instrumentality  In 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  and 
any  corporation  wholly  owned  by  the 
Ctovernment. 

"(9)  The  term  'State  agency'  means  a  State 
highway  department  or  any  agency  desig- 
nated by  a  State  highway  department  to  ad- 
minister the  relocation  assistance  program 
authorized  by  this  chapter." 

On  page  43,  after  line  23.  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows : 

Sec.  203.  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  7(b)  of 
the  Smiai  Business  Act  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(3)  to  make  such  loans  (either  directly  or 
In  cooperation  with  banks  or  other  lending 
Institutions  through  agreements  to  partici- 
pate on  an  immediate  or  deferred  basis)  as 
the  Administration  may  determine  to  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  assist  any  small 
business  concern  In  continuing  in  business 
at  Its  existing  location.  In  reestablishing  Its 
business.  In  purchasing  a  business,  or  In 
establishing  a  new  business,  if  the  Adminis- 
tration determines  that  such  concern  has 
suffered  substantial  economic  Injury  as  the 
result  of  Its  displacement  by,  or  location  In, 
adjacent  to,  or  near,  a  highway  project  con- 
structed by  the  Federal  Government  or  any 
State  government:  and  the  purpose  of  a  loan 
made  pursuant  to  such  project  or  program 
may.  In  the  discretion  of  the  Administration, 
Include  the  purchase  or  construction  of  other 
premises  whether  or  not  the  borrower  owned 
the  premises  occupied  by  the  business  and,". 

On  page  44,  after  line  18,  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows : 

Sec.  204.  SecUon  106  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  new  sub- 
sections (d)  and  (e)  at  the  end  thereof  as 
follows: 

"(d)  Before  approving  projects  under  this 
chapter,  the  Secretary  shaU  obtain  from  the 
State  highway  department  the  following 
assurances : 

"(1)  that  every  reasonable  effort  shall  be 
made  to  acquire  the  real  property  by  nego- 
tiated purchase: 

"(2)  That  the  construcUon  of  projects 
shall  be  so  scheduled  that  to  the  greatest 
extent  practicable  no  person  lawfully  occupy- 
ing the  real  property  shall  be  required  to 
move  from  his  home,  farm,  or  business  loca- 
tion without  at  least  ninety  days  written  no- 
tice from  the  State  of  the  date  by  which 
possession  of  such  real  property  is  reqtilred: 
and 

"(3)  that  It  will  be  the  policy  of  the  State, 
before  Initiating  negotiations  for  real  prop- 
erty, to  establish  a  price  which  Is  believed 
to  be  a  fair  and  reasonable  consideration 
therefor,  such  price  not  to  be  less  than  the 
appraised  value  of  the  property  as  approved 
by  such  State,  and  to  make  a  prompt  offer  to 
acquire  the  property  for  the  full  amount  so 
established. 

"(e)  Before  approving  any  project  under 
this  chapter  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  obtain  from  the 


State    highway    department    the    following 
assurances : 

"  ( 1 )  that  no  owner  will  be  required  to  sur- 
render possession  of  real  property  before  the 
State  (A)  pays  the  agreed  purchase  price. 
^B)  makes  available  for  the  benefit  of  the 
owner,  by  court  deposit  or  otherwise,  .in 
amount  equal  to  the  appraised  fair  values 
of  such  property,  as  approved  by  such  State, 
without  prejudice  to  the  right  of  the  owner 
to  contest  the  amount  of  compensation  due 
for  the  property,  or  (C)  deposits  or  pays  the 
final  award  of  compensation  In  the  condem- 
nation proceeding  for  such  property; 

"(2)  that  any  decrease  in  the  value  of  renl 
property  prior  to  the  date  of  valuation  cause c( 
by  the  project  for  which  such  property  is 
acquired,  or  by  the  likelihood  that  the  prop- 
erty would  be  acquired  for  the  proposed  proj- 
ect, other  than  that  due  to  physical  deteri- 
oration within  the  reasonable  control  of  the 
owner,  will  be  disregarded  in  determining  th>' 
compensation  for  the  property;  and 

"(3)  that  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  extent  of  the  acquisition  of  real  propertv 
and  the  valuation  thereof,  no  building,  struc- 
ture, or  other  Improvement  wlU  be  deemed  t  > 
be  other  than  a  part  of  the  real  property  sole- 
ly because  of  the  right  or  obligation  of  . 
tenant,  as  against  the  owner  of  any  other 
Interest  In  the  real  property,  to  remove  sucii 
building,  structure,  or  Improvement  at  th>' 
expiration  of  his  term,  and  the  head  of  the 
State  agency  shall  pay  to  the  tenant  the 
fair  value  of  the  building,  structure,  or  im- 
provement, which  fair  value  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  such  agency  head  as  the  greates- 
of  (1)  the  contrlbutlve  value  of  the  Im- 
provement to  the  present  use  of  the  entlrei;. 
(2)  the  current  cost  of  reproduction  less  de- 
preciation of  the  Improvement,  or  (3)  the 
value  of  the  improvement  for  removal  fron: 
the  property:  Provided.  That  (1)  paymeir 
hereunder  will  not  result  In  duplication  c! 
any  payments  otherwise  authorized  by  law. 
(2)  that  the  fee  owner  of  the  land  lnT0lve(! 
disclaims  any  Interest  In  the  Improvements  c : 
the  lessee;  and  (3)  the  lessee  in  consideration 
for  such  payments  shall  assign,  transfer,  and 
release  to  the  State  agency  all  his  right,  title 
and  Interest  in  and  to  such  Improvements 
Provided  further.  That  uo  provision  of  thu 
section  shall  be  construed  to  deprive  the 
lessee  of  his  right  to  reject  the  payment.^ 
hereunder  and  to  obtain  payment  for  tbib 
property  Interests  of  Just  compensation  :s 
otherwise  defined  by  law." 

On  page  47.  after  line  12,  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows : 

Sec.  206.  No  provision  of  this  title  shall  be 
construed  to  give  any  person  a  cause  of  ac- 
tion In  any  court,  nor  may  any  violation  c  t 
this  title  be  raised  as  a  defense  by  such  per- 
son in  any  action. 

After  line  16,  insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows: 

Sec.  206.  If  any  provision  of  this  title,  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stance Is  held  Invalid,  the  remainder  of  this 
title  and  the  application  of  the  provision  to 
other  persons  or  circumstances  shall  not  be 
affected  thereby. 

After  line  20,  insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows: 

Sxc.  207.  Section  133  of  title  23,  United 
SUtes  Code,  Is  hereby  repealed.  Any  rights  cr 
liabilities  now  existing  under  such  section 
shall  not  be  affected  by  the  repeal  thereoi 
under  this  section. 

At  the  top  of  page  48,  insert  a  new- 
section,  as  follows: 

S«c.  208.  Ettective  Date. — This  Act  shall 
taket  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment. 

After  line  3.  insert  a  new  title,  as 
follows: 
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TITLE  II— ESTABLISHMENT  OP  PARKING 
FACILITIES  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OP  CO- 
LUMBIA 

After  line  4,  insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows: 

FINDINGS   OP    fact:    SHORT   TITLE 

SBC.  301.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
National  Calptal  area  has  been  accompanied 
by  an  ever-increasing  number  of  persona 
entering  the  District  of  Columbia  by  motor 
vehicle  which  has  resulted  In  serious  trnfllc 
congestion; 

(2)  this  congestion  restricts  the  Inter- 
change of  goods,  services,  and  people  be- 
tween the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  sur- 
rounding suburbs,  to  the  detriment  of  both; 
imposes  hardships  and  inconvenience  on 
residents,  employers,  employees,  and  tourists 
in  the  National  Capital  area;  Impedes  the 
efficient  conduct  of  the  United  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  governments:  and 
interferes  with  the  rapid  and  effective  dis- 
position of  police  and  flreflghtlng  equipment: 

(3)  the  orderly  growth  and  development 
of  the  National  Capital  area  requires  a  bal- 
anced transportation  system  which  provides 
residents  of  and  visitors  of  the  National 
Capital  area  a  variety  of  economic  and 
efficient  means  of  travel  Into  and  through 
the  District  of  Columbia; 

(4)  a  balanced  transportation  system  re- 
quires adequate  highways,  rapid  rail  transit, 
buses,  and  off-street  parking  faculties  for 
motor  vehicles; 

(5)  off-street  parking  facilities  In  suffi- 
cient numbers  and  at  rates  and  locations 
adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  National 
Capital  area  have  not  been  provided;  and 

(6)  the  establishment  of  a  parking  au- 
thority to  supplement  existing  parking  with 
additional  off-street  parking  facilities  Is 
necessary  to  maintain  and  improve  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  the  National  Capital 
area,  the  safety,  convenience,  and  welfare 
of  the  residents  thereof  and  the  visitors 
thereto,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  United 
States  and  District  of  Columbia  governments. 

(b)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "District 
of  Columbia  Parking  Faculty  Act". 

On  page  49.  after  line  18,  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

CREATION    or    PARKING    BOARD 

Sec.  302  (a)  There  Is  hereby  created  and 
established  a  body  politic  and  corporate  of 
perpetual  duration,  to  be  known  as  the 
"District  of  Columbia  Parking  Board"  ( here- 
in called  the  "Parking  Board").  The  Park- 
ing Board  shall  consist  of  three  members, 
who  shall  be  the  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  Chairman  and  the 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Council  The  term  of  office  of  any  member 
of  the  Parking  Board  shall  be  the  same  as 
his  term  of  office  as  such  Commissioner,  such 
Chairman,  or  such  Vice  Chairman.  Two  mem- 
bers of  the  Parking  Board  shaU  constitute 
a  quorum.  The  members  of  the  Parking 
Board  shall  select  from  among  their  number 
a  chairman  and  a  vice  chairman  of  the  Park- 
ing Board. 

(b)  The  Parking  Board  shall  appoint,  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  other  applicable 
laws  relating  to  employees  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  an  Administrator.  The  Parking 
Board  may  delegate  to  the  Administrator 
such  authority  as  may  be  necessary  or  con- 
venient to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

On  page  50,  after  line  14,  insert  a  new 
section,  as  foUows: 

PARKING   ADVISORY    COUNCn. 

Sec  303.  (a>  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
Parking  Advisory  Council  (herein  called  the 
"Advisory  Council").  The  Advisory  Council 
shall  be  composed  of  eleven  members,  con- 
sisting of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or 
his  designee,  the  Director  of  the  District  of 


Columbia  Department  of  Highways  and 
Traffic  or  his  designee,  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  or  his  designee,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission or  his  designee,  the  Administrator  of 
the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit 
Authority  or  his  designee,  all  ex  officio,  and 
six  members  from  private  life  appointed  by 
the  Parking  Board  of  whom  one  shall  be 
designated  biennially  by  the  Parking  Board 
to  serve  as  chairman.  The  members  from 
private  life  shall  be  chosen  to  reflect  a  range 
of  experience  In  such  fields  as  afchltecture. 
engineering,  retail  trade,  real  estate,  financ- 
ing, law,  motor  vehicle  parking,  and  trans- 
portation. 

( b )  The  members  of  the  Advisory  Council 
.appointed  by  the  Parking  Board  shall  be 
appointed  for  a  term  of  four  years,  except 
that  with  respect  to  the  first  appointments 
made  after  this  Act  becomes  effective,  one 
member  shall  be  appointed  for  a  one-year 
term,  one  member  shall  be  appointed  for 
a  two-year  term,  two  members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  three-year  term,  and  two  mem- 
bers shall  be  appointed  for  a  four-year  term. 
Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
shall  serve  only  for  the  unexpired  term  of 
the  member  he  Is  replacing.  Any  member 
ShaU  be  eligible  for  reappointment. 

(C)(1)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Council 
who  are  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall 
serve  without  compensation  in  addition  to 
that  received  in  their  regular  public  em- 
ployment, but  shall  be  entitled  to  reim- 
bursement for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
necessarv  expenses  incurred  by  them  in  the 
performance  of  duties  vested  In  the  Council. 
(2)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Council, 
other  than  those  to  whom  paragraph  ( 1 )  Is 
appUcable.  shall  receive  compensation  at  the 
rate  of  $50  per  day  for  each  day  they  are  en- 
gaged In  the  performance  of  their  duties  as 
members  of  such  Council  and  shall  be  en- 
titled to  reimbursement  for  travel,  subsist- 
ence, and  other  necessary  expenses  Incurred 
by  them  In  the  performance  of  their  duties 
as  members  of  the  Council. 

(d)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Advisory 
Council  to  advise  and  assist  the  Parking 
Board  In  carrying  out  Its  functions  under  this 
Act,  Including  the  overall  planning  of  park- 
ing facilities,  the  acquisition,  construction, 
design,  and  operation  of  such  facilities  and 
such  other  matters  as  the  Parking  Board 
shall  request  or  the  Advisory  Council  shall 
determine.  The  Parking  Board  shall  request 
the  views  of  the  Advisory  (Council  on  each 
matter  made  subject  to  a  public  hearing  by 
this  Act.  and  shall  include  the  report  of 
the  Council,  if  any,  in  the  Parking  Board's 
record. 

(e)  The  Advisory  Council  Is  authorized, 
within  the  limits  of  funds  authorized  by  the 
Parking  Board  and  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
and  other  applicable  laws  relating  to  em- 
ployees of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  ap- 
point an  executive  secretary.  Subject  to  re- 
imbursement by  the  Parking  Board  for  the 
salaries,  retirement,  health  benefits,  and 
similar  costs  for  such  employees,  the  ex 
officio  members  of  the  Advisory  Council  and 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia shall  make  available  to  the  executive 
secretary  such  staff,  information,  and  tech- 
nical assistance  as  he  shall  require  to  en- 
able the  Advisory  (Council  to  carry  out  Its 
responsibilities  under  this  Act. 

(f)  The  Advisory  Council  is  autliorized, 
vrtthln  the  limits  of  funds  authorized  by 
the  Parking  Board,  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  20(a)  (11)  of  this  Act 
to  hire  independent  consultants  to  assist  It 
In  carrying  out  Its  responsibilities  under  this 
Act. 

On  page  53,  after  line  9.  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

COMPKEHENSIVE   PARKING   STUDT 

Sec.  304.  (a)  The  Advisory  Council  shall, 
within  one  year  following  the  date  of  enact- 


ment of  this  Act.  and  not  less  than  once 
each  five  years  thereafter,  prepare  and  dis- 
tribute a  comprehensive  report  on  parking 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  metropolluin 
area.  Such  report  shall  include— 

(1)  an  inventory  of  existing  parking  facil- 
ities In  the  District  of  Columbia,  both  public 
and  private,  and  an  analysis  of  the  manner 
and  extent  to  which  they  are  utilized; 

(2)  an  inventory  of  the  existing  and  rea- 
sonably anticipated  transportation  facUlUes 
in  the  National  Capital  area.  Including  roads, 
liighways,  buses,  and  rapid  rail  tr.msit,  and 
an  analysis  of  the  manner  and  extent  to 
which  they  are  utilized; 

(3)  an  analysis  of  the  extent,  type,  and 
location  of  all  parking  facilities  and  on- 
street  parking  which  are  necessary  or  desir- 
able for  achieving  balanced  transportation 
and  an  efficient  flow  of  traffic  In  the  National 
Capital  area  together  with  recommendations 
as  to  the  need,  if  any,  for  additional  public 
parking  facilities  and  the  areas  within  which 
such  facilities  should  be  located;   and 

(4)  any  other  Information  or  recommen- 
dations that  the  Advisory  Council  deter- 
mines to  be  useful  to  the  Parking  Board  in 
carrying  out  Its  duties  under  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Advisory  Council  shall  refer  the 
parking  report  to  all  Interested  agencies  In 
the  National  Capital  area  for  their  Informa- 
tion and  comments.  The  parking  report  and 
all  relevant  data  used  to  compUe  the  report 
shall  be  made  available  to  owners  and  opera- 
tors of  private  parking  facilities  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  in  order  to  enable  them 
more  effectively  to  plan  the  operation  and 
expansion  of  their  facilities. 


On  page  54,  after  line  18,  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows : 

ACQursmoN  of  parking  FACiLrriES 
Sec.  305.   (a)   The    Parking    Board    Is    au- 
thorized   to   acquire.    In    its   own    name,   by 
purchase,   lease,  gift,   exchange,  condemna- 
tion, or  otherwise,  such  property,  real  or  per- 
sonal. In  the  District  of  Columbia.  Including 
any  rights  or  Interests  therein,  as  the  Park- 
ing Board  may  require  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act;   except  that  In  no  case 
shall   the   Parking   Board    acquire   by   con- 
demnation any  real  projjerty  on  which  there 
Is  located  a  parking  facility,  unless  the  Park- 
ing Board  intends  substantially  to  Increase 
the  number  of  vehicles  which  can  be  parked 
on  such  property:   Provided,  That  If  within 
thirty  days  after  the  Board  Institutes  a  con- 
demnation  proceeding   to   acquire   land   on 
which    there    Is    located    a    parking    facility 
the  owners  of  such  property  file  with   the 
court  a  signed  statement  to  the  effect  that 
they   plan   to  undertake  such   construction 
as  Is  necessary  to  cause  to  be  located  thereon 
a  parking  facility  equal  In  capacity  to  that 
proposed  to  be  constructed  thereon  by  the 
Board   and  that  they  will  cause  such  con- 
struction to  be  commenced  within  one  year 
after  the  date  such  statement  Is  filed,   the 
condemnation    proceeding    shall    be    stayed 
pending   the  completion   of  such  construc- 
tion. Upon  such  completion,  the  court  shall 
enter  an  order  dismissing  the  condemnation 
proceeding.   If   such   construction   does   not 
commence  within  such  one-year  period  and 
proceed  expeditiously  thereafter,  the  Board 
may   proceed   with   the  condemnation  pro- 
ceeding. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Is  authorized  to  make  available  to 
the  Parking  Board,  without  consideration, 
air  and  subsurface  rights  In  areas  consisting 
principally  of  land  In  street,  highway,  raU- 
way.  or  subwav  rights-of-way,  bridges,  and 
other  lands  under  his  jurisdiction  and  con- 
trol in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  use  by 
the  Parking  Board  In  carrying  out  Its  duOes 
under  this  Act.  The  Commissioner,  to  the 
extent  feasible,  shall  exercise  this  authority 
to  enable  the  Parking  Board  to  locate  park- 
ing facilities  In  such  manner  as  to  coordi- 
nate parking  with  any  future  highway  or 
subway  construction  In  the  Dlstelct  of  Co- 
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lumbU.  Nothing  In  thla  Act  ahull  b«  con- 
strued as  modifying  or  superseding  Utle  2S. 
United  Stat«s  Code. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Administrator  of  General  Service*  are 
authorized,  subject  to  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  they  may  prescribe,  to  make  avail- 
able to  the  Parking  Board,  without  consid- 
eration, subsurface  rights  In  lands  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  under  their  respective 
Jurisdiction  and  control  for  use  by  the  Park- 
ing Board  In  carrying  out  Its  duties  under 
this  Act. 

(d)  The  Parking  Board  shall  take  no  flnal 
action  with  respect  to  the  acquisition  of  a 
parking  facility  or  the  acquisition  of  any 
real  property  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing thereon  a  parking  facility  (other  than 
the  taking  of  options)  until  the  Parking 
Board  has — 

(1)  obtained  a  study  of  such  proposed 
facility  from  an  Independent  expert  quall- 
ned  to  evaluate  the  feasibility  of  any  such 
facility,  and 

(2^  held  a  public  hearing  to  obtain  views 
on  the  need  for  such  facility,  its  proposed 
size,  and  its  economic  feasibility.  The  Board 
shall  publish  notice  of  any  such  hearing  in 
at  least  one  newspaper  of  general  circula- 
tion in  the  District  of  Columbia  at  least 
twenty  days  prior  to  such  hearing. 

(e)  No  condemnation  proceeding  shall  be 
instituted  under  this  Act  unless  the  Com- 
missioner, acting  In  his  capacity  as  Com- 
missioner, shall  have  approved  the  filing 
of  such  proceedings.  Condemnation  pro- 
ceedings brought  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  brought  In  the  name  of  the  Park- 
ing Board.  Such  proceedings  shall  be  in- 
stituted and  conducted  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Coltim- 
biii.  which  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  of 
such  proceedings,  and  shall  be  prosecuted 
m  accordance  with  the  procedure  in  pro- 
ceedings Instituted  and  conducted  under  the 
autliority  of  sections  1311  through  1321  of 
title  16  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code, 
except  that  (1)  wherever  in  such  sections 
the  term  "Board  of  Commissioners"  or 
"Board"  appear,  such  terms  shall  be  deemed, 
for  tlie  purposes  of  this  Act.  to  mean  the 
Parking  Board,  (2)  wherever  in  such  sec- 
tions provision  Is  made  for  property  to  b« 
taken  in  the  name  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, such  provisions  shall,  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act.  be  construed  to  mean  the  Park- 
ing Board,  (3)  wherever  In  such  sections 
reference  is  made  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia (as  a  party  to  a  proceeding  Instituted 
or  conducted  under  the  authority  of  such 
sections),  such  terms  shall  be  deemed  to 
refer  to  the  Parking  Board,  and  (4)  wher- 
ever in  such  sections  any  payment  is  re- 
quired by  any  of  such  sections  to  be  made 
from  appropriated  funds,  such  payment  is 
authorized  to  be  made  from  any  moneys  of 
the  Parking  Board  which  are  available  for 
such  purpose. 

,fi  The  acquisition,  by  condemnation,  of 
real  property  for  use  by  the  Parking  Board 
under  this  Act  shall  be  authorized  only  if, 
prior  to  the  Initiation  of  proceedings  to  con- 
demn such  property,  the  Parking  Board  shall 
have  taken  the  following  actions: 

( 1 1  Retained  at  least  two  qualified.  Inde- 
pendent real  estate  appraisers  to  assist  It  in 
establishing  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
oroperty.  and  such  appraisers  have  advised 
the  Parking  Board,  in  writing,  of  such  value: 

(2v  Established  a  fair  market  value  for  the 
property  based  on  such  appraisal: 

(3 1  Certified  that  It  has  been  unable  to 
purchase  the  property  at  such  fair  market 
value: 

i4i  Initiated  condemnation  proceedings 
within  ninety  days  from  the  date  of  the  cer- 
tification required  by  paragraph  (3):  Pro- 
vided, That  in  the  event  the  Parking  Board 
shall  fail  to  initiate  such  proceedings  within 
the  prescribed  period  the  Parking  Board 
shall  be  foreclosed  from  initiating  any  such 


proceeding  against  aald  real  property  for  % 
period  of  at  least  five  years  from  the  expira- 
tion of  said  ninety-day  period: 

(5)  Certified  that  decent,  safe,  and  sani- 
tary housing  can  reasonably  be  expected  to 
be  available  to  any  families  which  may  be 
displaced  by  such  condemnation  action  at 
rentals  or  prices  they  can  reasonably  afford: 
and 

(6)  Certified  that,  barring  acts  of  God  or 
other  unforeseeable  circumstances,  it  will 
commence,  or  cause  to  b*  commenced,  con- 
struction of  a  parking  facility  upon  such 
property  within  one  year  following  the  date 
of  acquisition. 

(g)  m  addition  to  any  payments  required 
by  the  preceding  subsection,  the  Parking 
Board  Is  hereby  authorized  to  make  reloca- 
tion payments  to  persons  displaced  by  rea- 
son of  its  acquisition  of  property  under  the 
authority  of  this  section  to  the  same  extent 
as  such  persons  would  have  been  entitled  to 
have  received  if  such  displacements  had  been 
within  the  purview  of  section  114  of  title  I 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  The 
P.trklng  Board  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
Redevelopment  Laud  Agency  are  authorized 
to  enter  into  an  agreement  under  which  such 
Agency  shall  undertake  to  administer  the 
payments  authorized  to  be  made  by  this  sub- 
^ectlon.  and  provide  the  Parking  Board  with 
relocation  services  in  like  manner  as  such 
Agency  provides  such  services  to  the  Com- 
missioner. 

iht  No  parking  facility  shall  be  established 
under  this  Act  upon  any  property  zoned  resi- 
dential without  the  approval  of  the  Zoning 
Commission  of  the  District,  which  may  grant 
such  approval  only  after  public  notice  and 
hearing  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  3  of  the  Act  of  June  20,  1938  (52  Stat. 
798   11938);   D.C.  Code.  sec.  5-415). 

On  page  60.  after  line  4.  Insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

[•akkinc  ooaro  authorized  to  construct  and 
operate  facilities 

SEC.  306.  (al  The  Parking  Board  Is  author- 
ized to  undertake,  by  contract  or  otherwise. 
the  clearance  and  Improvement  of  any  prop- 
erty acquired  by  it  under  this  Act  as  well  as 
the  construction,  establishment,  reconstruc- 
tion, alteration,  repair,  and  maintenance 
thereon  of  parking  facilities.  The  Parking 
Board  shall  take  such  action  as  may  be 
necessary  to  Insure  that  all  laborers  and 
mechanics  employed  in  the  performance  of 
such  construction,  alteration,  and/or  repair 
shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than 
those  prevailing  on  similar  construction  in 
the  locality  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  in  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act,  iis  ;unended.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
have,  with  respect  to  the  labor  standards 
specified  herein,  the  authority  and  functions 
set  forth  in  Reorganization  Plan  Nimibered 
14  of  1950  (15  PR.  3176;  64  Stat.  1267:  5 
use.  1332-15)  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
June  13.  1934,  as  amended  (48  Stat.  948,  as 
amended:  40  U.S.C.  276(c)  ) . 

(b)  The  Parking  Board  may.  with  respect 
to  any  facility  acquired  or  constructed  pur- 
suant to  this  Act, 

1 1 )  lease  space  In  such  facility  at  or  below 
the  level  of  the  street  on  which  such  facility 
ironts  or  abuts  for  commercial  piurposes,  and 

;2)  lease  or  sell  air  rlghU  above  any  park- 
ing structure  of  four  or  more  stories  for  com- 
mercial purposes, 

if  the  Parking  Board  determines  that  the 
utilization  of  such  space  or  air  rights  for 
commercial  purposes  is  expedient  for  the 
financing  of  such  parking  facility  and  Is  com- 
patible with  the  development  and  zoning  of 
the  vicinity  In  which  such  facility  Is  located: 
Provided,  That  no  petroleum  products  shall 
be  sold  or  offered  for  sale  In  any  entrance  to 
or  exit  from  any  parking  facility  constructed 
or  acquired  under  this  Act.  The  rentals  so 
generated  shall  be  taken  Into  account  In  fix- 


ing the  rental  or  sales  price  of  any  real  prop- 
erty or  facility  leased  or  sold  pursuant  to 
sections  7  and  8. 

(c)  The  Parking  Board  shall,  as  soon  as 
practicable,  lease  or  sell,  pursuant  to  sections 
7  and  8  hereof,  any  facility  acquired  or  con- 
structed under  this  Act  unless  the  Parking 
Board  determines  that  the  public  Interest 
would  best  be  served  if  it  operated  such 
facility  itself,  and  Includes  In  Its  record  of 
the  matter  a  statement  as  to  Its  reasons  there- 
for. Each  such  determination  so  made  shall 
be  reviewed  by  the  Parking  Board  not  less 
than  every  three  years  following  the  date  en 
which  such  determination  is  made.  The  Park- 
ing Board  shall  extend  to  all  qualified  per- 
sons experienced  in  the  business  of  motor 
vehicle  parking  who  owned  a  parking  facility 
on  any  land  acquired  by  condemnation  pur- 
suant to  section  5  the  right  of  first  refusal 
with  respect  to  any  sale,  or  the  right  to  meet 
the  high  bid,  with  respect  to  the  leasing,  of 
any  parking  facility  constructed  on  such 
land. 

(d)  In  operating  any  such  facility,  the 
Board  shall,  to  the  extent  feasible,  provide, 
by  contract  or  otherwise,  for  such  operation 
of  Its  parking  facilities  by  any  person  or  man- 
agement firm  competent  to  manage  the  oper- 
ation. Any  such  contract  shall  be  subject  to 
the  Service  Contract  Act  of  1965  i79  Stat 
1034). 

On  page  62,  after  line  11,  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

PARKING  BOARD  AlTTHORIzfb  TO  LEASE  FACILITIES 

Ssc.  307.  (a)  The  ParkiSg  Board  is  author- 
ized to  lease  any  parking  faclUty  acquired  or 
constructed  by  it  lor  such  jjerlod  of  time,  as 
the  Board  may  determine,  except  that  a  lease 
which  Is  used  as  security  for  permanent  fi- 
nancing shall  not  exceed  forty  years  In  dura- 
tion and  any  other  lease  shall  not  exceed  five 
years  in  duration.  The  Parking  Board  shall 
invite  competitive  bids  for  the  lease  of  any 
parking  facility,  but  may,  whenever  it  de- 
termines it  to  be  in  the  public  Interest,  nego- 
tiate the  lease  of  any  such  facility.  The  Park- 
ing Board  shall  include  In  its  record  of  the 
matter  a  statement  as  to  its  reason  for  so 
negotiating  any  such  lease. 

lb)  The  Parking  Board  shall  not  lease  any 
such  facility  for  an  annual  rental  in  an 
amount  less  than  that  which  is  necessary  to 
amortize,  within  a  forty-year  period,  the  cost 
of  acquiring  or  constructing  such  facility  and 
to  provide  a  reasonable  reserve  for  such  pur- 
pose: to  meet  the  Parking  Board's  obliga- 
tions. If  any,  under  the  lease  Including  any 
obligation  to  repair,  maintain,  or  Insure  the 
facility,  to  make  payments  In  lieu  of  taxes: 
and  to  meet  all  administrative  expenses  and 
other  charges  in  connection  therewith;  ex- 
cept that  the  Parking  Board  may,  for  good 
cause,  accept  for  such  number  of  years  as  the 
Parking  Board  may  determine  is  necessary,  a 
lower  rental  than  the  minimum  hereinabove 
prescribed,  subject  to  the  repayment  to  the 
Parking  Board  of  the  difference  between  such 
lower  rental  and  such  minimum  rental  prior 
to  the  termination  of  the  period  for  which 
the  parking  facility  is  leased. 

(c)  The  lease  of  a  parking  facility  shall  be 
upon  terms  and  conditions  requiring  that 
such  parking  facility  shall  be  operated  and 
maintained,  during  the  term  of  the  lease,  for 
the  parking  of  motor  vehicles  by  the  gen- 
eral public  in  accordance  with  rates,  hours 
of  service,  methods  of  operation,  rules,  and 
regulations  esUbllshed  or  approved  by  the 
Parking  Board  and  posted  in  such  parking 
facility  by  the  lessee. 

On  page  63.  after  line  22.  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

PARKING  BOARD   AUTHORIZED  TO  SELL  FACILITIES 

Sec  308.  (a)  The  Parking  Board  is  author- 
ized to  sell  any  parking  facility  other  than 
any  facility  constructed  on  land  owned  by  or 
acquired  from  the  governments  of  the  United 
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states  or  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
Parking  Board  shaU  invite  competitive  bids 
for  the  sale  of  any  such  parking  facility,  but 
may,  whenever  it  determines  It  to  be  In  the 
public  interest,  negotiate  the  sale  of  such  fa- 
cility. The  Parking  Board  shall  include  in  its 
record  of  the  matter  a  statement  as  to  its 
reason  for  so  negotiating  any  such  sale. 

(b)  The  sale  of  any  such  parking  faculty 
shall  be  upon  terms  and  conditions  requir- 
ing that  such  parking  facility  shall  be  oper- 
ated and  maintained  for  the  parking  of  mo- 
tor vehicles  by  the  general  public  in  accord- 
ance with  rates,  hours  of  service,  method  of 
operation,  rulee,  and  regulations  established 
or  approved  by  the  Parking  Board  and 
posted  In  such  parkli^  facility  by  the  pur- 
chaser. 

(c)  The  Parking  Board  is  authorized.  In 
connection  with  the  sale  of  a  parking  facility 
acquired  cm-  constructed  by  it,  to  Include  in 
the  deed  for  such  property  a  covenant,  run- 
ning with  the  land,  whereby  the  purchaser 
agrees,  for  himself  and  his  successors  in  in- 
terest, that  the  property  purchased  from 
the  Parking  Board  wUl  be  used  as  a  parking 
facility  for  such  period  of  time  as  the  Park- 
ing Board  shall  specify  in  said  covenant. 
The  Parking  Board  is  authorized  to  agree, 
subject  to  the  requirements  of  the  preceding 
subsection  (b).  to  the  release  or  modifica- 
tion of  any  such  covenant  whenever  the 
Parking  Board  shall  find,  after  public  hear- 
ing, that  the  operation  of  a  parking  facility 
no  longer  Is  in  the  public  interest,  or  the 
development  of  the  vicinity  In  which  such 
parking  facility  is  located  Is  or  will  be  of 
such  a  character  as  to  make  such  facility 
incompatible  with  such  vicinity. 

On  page  65,  after  line  3,  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 


LEASING    PROPERTY    FOR    DEVELOPMENT 

Sec   309.    (a)    The  Parking   Board  is   au- 
thorized  to   lease   for   terms   not  exceeding 
lortv  years,  any  real  property  acquired  pur- 
suant to  this  Act.  and  to  stipulate  In  such 
lease  that  the  lessee  shall  erect  at  his  or  its 
expense   a   structure   or   structures   on   the 
land  leased,  which  structure  or  structures 
and  property  shall  be  primarily  used,  main- 
tained, and  operated  as  a  parking  faclUty. 
Every  such  lease  shall  be  entered  into  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Parking 
Board  shall  Impose  Including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to.  requirements  that  such  structure  or 
.stmcttu-es  shall  conform  with  the  plans  and 
specifications  approved  by  the  Board:   that 
such  structure  or  structures  shall   become 
the  property  of  the  District,  or  In  the  case 
of  a  facility  constructed  on  land  under  the 
control  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
such   structure  shall   become   the   property 
of  the  United  Stetes.  upon  termination  or 
expiration  of  any  such  lease:  that  the  lessee 
shall  furnish  security  In  the  form  of  a  penal 
bond,  or  otherwise,  to  guarantee  fulfillment 
of  his  or  Its  obligations:  that  the  lessee  shall 
take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  in- 
sure that  all  laborers   and  mechanics  em- 
ployed     in      the      performance      of      such 
construction,  alteration,  and/or  repair  shall 
be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those 
prevailing   on   similar   construction    In   the 
locality  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
I^bor.  in  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act,   as   amended,   and   any   other   require- 
ments which,  m  the  Judgment  of  the  Park- 
ing Board,  shall  be  related  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  lessee  may,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Parking  Board — 

(1)  sublease  space  in  such  facility  at  or 
below  the  level  of  the  street  upon  which 
such  facility  fronts  or  abuts  for  conmier- 
cial  purposes:  or 

(2)  sublease  air  rights  above  any  parking 
structure  of  four  or  more  stories  for  com- 
mercial purposes: 

If  the  Parking  Board  determines  that  the 
utilization  of  such  space  or  air  rights  for 


commercial  purposes  is  expedient  for  the 
financing  of  such  parking  facility  and  is 
compatible  with  the  development  of  the 
vicinity  in  which  such  facility  is  located: 
Provided,  That  no  petroleum  products  shall 
be  sold  or  offered  for  sale  in  any  entrance  to 
or  exit  from  any  parking  facility  constructed 
or  acquired  under  this  Act.  The  rentals  so 
generated  shall  be  taken  into  account  In 
fixing  the  sales  price  of  any  real  property  sold 
pursuant  to  this  section  and  the  approval 
of  rates  for  the  parking  of  motor  vehicles  in 
the  parking  facility  constructed   thereon. 

(c)  Any  such  lease  made  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Parking  Board  shall  determine, 
and  shall  include  requirements  that  any 
parking  facility  constructed  on  the  land  so 
leased  shall  be  operated  and  maintained  for 
the  parking  of  motor  vehicles  by  the  general 
public  m  accordance  with  rates,  hours  of 
service,  method  of  operation,  rules,  and 
regulations  established  or  approved  by  the 
Parking  Board  and  posted  in  such  parking 
facility  by  the  lessee. 

On  page  67,  after  line  10.  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

RATES 

Sec.  310.  la)  The  Parking  Board  shall 
establish  and,  from  time  to  lime,  revise, 
with  or  without  public  hearings,  schedules  of 
rates  to  be  charged  for  use  of  space  in  each 
parking  facility  established  purstiant  to  this 
Act.  In  establishing  such  rates,  thp  Parking 
Board  shall  (I)  consider,  among  otner  fac- 
tors, the  existing  rates  charged  by  privately 
operated  parking  facilities  serving  the  same 
vicinity:  and  (il)  consider.  In  light  of  the 
overall  transportation  needs  and  problems  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  metropolitan  area, 
the  extent  to  which  long-term  and  short- 
term  parking  is  desirable  at  each  location 
and  shall  fix  a  schedule  of  rates  for  each 
location  which  is  designed  to  encourage  the 
types  of  use  that  are  desired  at  such  loca- 
tion. The  Parking  Board  Is  authorized  to 
provide  rate  differentials  for  such  reasons  as 
the  amount  of  space  occupied,  the  location 
of  the  facility,  and  other  reasonable  difTer- 
ences. 

(b)  The  rates  to  be  charged  for  the  park- 
ing of  motor  vehicles  within  the  parking  fa- 
culties operated  by  the  Parking  Board  shall 
be  fixed  at  the  lowest  rates  that  will  defray 
the  cost  of  maintaining,  operating,  and  ad- 
ministering such  parking  facilities:  amor- 
tize, within  a  forty-year  period,  the  cost  of 
acquiring  or  constructing  such  facilities:  pay 
all  charges,  fees,  and  payments  In  lieu  of 
taxes  attributable  to  such  facilities. 

(c)  The  rates  to  be  charged  for  the  park- 
ing of  motor  vehicles  within  any  parking  fa- 
culties leased  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be 
fixed  at  the  lowest  rates  that  will  enable  the 
lessee  to  meet  all  his  obligations  under  his 
lease  or  leases:  to  defray  all  reasonable  and 
necessary  operating  expenses;  and  to  earn  a 
fair  and  reasonable  profit  or  return  on  his 
Investment. 

(d)  The  rates  to  be  charged  for  the  parking 
of  motor  vehicles  within  any  parking  facili- 
ties sold  by  the  Parking  Board  pursuant  to 
this  Act,  or  constructed  on  any  unimproved 
real  property  leased  pursuant  to  section  9  of 
this  Act,  shaU  be  fixed  at  the  lowest  rates 
that  will  enable  the  purchaser  or  lessee,  as 
the  case  may  be.  to  meet  all  his  obligations 
under  the  purchase  or  lease  agreement  or 
agreements  to  amortize  his  investment  over  a 
reasonable  period;  to  defray  all  reasonable 
and  necessary  operating  expenses:  and  to 
earn  a  fair  and  reasonable  profit  or  return  on 
his  Investment. 


On  page  69.  after  line  3,  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

AtrrHORITY  TO  ISSUE  OBLIGATIONS 

Sec.  311.  (a)  The  Parking  Board  is  au- 
thorized to  issue  and  sell,  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  It  shall  by  resolution  pre- 


scribe, its  obligations  having  such  maturi- 
ties and  bearing  such  rate  or  rates  of  inter- 
est as  may  be  determined  by  the  Parking 
Board:  Provided.  That  not  more  than  $50.- 
000,000  in  such  obligations  shall  be  outstand- 
ing at  any  time.  Obligations  issued  under 
this  Act  shall  be  offered  at  public  sale  to  the 
lowest  responsible  bidder.  Such  obligatlon.s 
may  be  made  redeemable  at  the  option  of 
the  Parking  Board  before  maturity  in  such 
manner  as  may  be  stipulated  in  such  obliga- 
tions. The  principal  of  and  the  interest  on 
any  such  obligations  so  issued  shall  be  pay- 
able out  of  any  moneys  or  revenues  of  the 
Parking  Board  available  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  The  obligations  ls.uied  under  this 
Act  together  with  the  interest  thereo-i.  shall 
not'  constitute  a  debt  or  obligation  i)f  the 
United  States  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  the  obligations  issued  by  the  Parking 
Board  shall  clearly  so  state. 

Obl!i?ations  authorized  hereunder  may  be 
issued  by  the  Parking  Board  in  the  form  of 
temporary,   interim,  or   definitive   bonds^  at 
one  time  or  from  time  to  time,  tcr  any  of  Its 
corporate  purposes.  Including  acquiring  nec- 
essary cash  working  funds,  constructing,  re- 
constructing, extending,  or  lmpr..vlnR  a  park- 
ing facility  or  facilities  or  any  part  thereof 
and  acquiring  any  property,  real  or  personal, 
useful   for  the  construction,   reconstruction, 
extension,    improvement,   or   operation   of    a 
parking  facUlty  (  r  part  thereof.  The  Parking 
Board   shall   also  have  power  from   time   to 
time  to  refund  ;iny  bonds  by   the  issuance 
of  refunding  bonds,  whether  the  bonds  to  be 
refunded  shall  have  or  have  not  matured,  and 
may  issue  bonds  partly  to  refund  bonds  out- 
stiindlng  and  iiartlv  for  any  other  of  its  cor- 
porate purposes    To  the  extent  feasible,  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  Rovernini?  the  issuuncr 
and  securing  of  other  obligations  shall  govern 
refunding  bonds.  All  bonds  issiicrl  v.nder  the 
provisions   of    this    .Act    shall    hn\p    :ind    are 
hereby  declared  to  have  all  the  qualities  and 
incidents   of    negotiable    instruments   under 
article  3  of  the  Uniform  Commercial  Code  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Parking  Board 
shall  determine  the  date,  the  price  or  prices, 
and  the  terms  of  redemption,  and  the  form 
and  the  manner  of  execution  of  the  bonds, 
including  any  Interest  coupons  to  be  attached 
thereto,  and  shall  fix  the  denomination  or 
denominations  of  the  bonds  and  the  place 
or  places  of  payment  of  principal  and  in- 
terest, which  may  be  at  any  bank  or  trust 
company  within  or  without  the  District  of 
Columbia.  In  case  any  officer  whose  signa- 
ture or  a  facslmUe  of  whose  signature  shall 
appear  on  any  bonds  or  coupons  shall  cease 
to  be  such  officer  before  the  delivery  of  such 
bonds,  such  signature  or  such  facsimile  shall 
nevertheless  be  valid  and  sufficient  for  all 
purposes  the  same  as  If  he  had  remained  In 
office  ttntil  such  delivery,  and  any  bond  may 
bear  the  facsimile  signature  of,  or  may  be 
signed  by,  such  person  as  at  the  actual  time 
of  the  execution  of  such  bond  shall  be  duly 
authorized  to  sign  such  bond  although  at  the 
date  of  such  bond  such  person  may  not  have 
been  such  officer.  The  bonds  may  be  Issued  In 
coupon  or  in  registered  form,  or  both,  as  the 
Parking  Board  may  determine,  and  provisions 
may  be  made  for   the   registration  of  any 
coupon  bonds  as  to  principal  alone  and  also 
as  to  both  principal  and  interest,  for  the  re- 
conversion Into  coupon  bonds  of  any  bonds 
registered  as  to  both  principal  and  interest, 
and  for  the  exchange  of  either  coupon  bonds 
or  registered  bonds  without  coupons  for  an 
equal  aggregate  principal  amount  of  other 
coupon  bonds  or  registered  bonds  without 
coupons,  or  both,  of  any  denomination  or 
denominations. 

In  the  discretion  of  the  Parking  Board, 
bonds  may  be  secured  by  a  trust  agreement 
by  and  between  the  Parking  Board  and  a 
corporate  trustee,  which  may  be  any  trust 
company  or  bank  having  the  powers  of  a 
trust  companv  within  or  without  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Such  trust  agreement  may  con- 
tain provisions  for  protecting  and  enforcing 
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the  right*  and  remedies  of  the  bondholders. 
Including  covenanta  netting  for  the  dutle« 
of  the  Parking  Board  In  relation  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  property  and  the  construction  of 
parking  facilities  and  the  Improvement, 
nwlntenance.  operation,  repair,  and  Insur- 
ance of  parking  facilities,  the  rate*  to  be 
charged  and  the  custody,  safeguarding,  and 
application  of  all  moneys:  shall  set  forth 
the  rights  and  remedies  of  the  bondholders 
and  of  the  trustees;  may  restrict  the  In- 
dividual right  of  action  by  bondholders,  and 
may  contain  such  other  provisions  as  the 
Parking  Board  may  deem  reasonable  and 
proper  for  the  security  of  the  bondholders  All 
expenses  Inr-.irreU  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  such  trust  agreement  may  be 
treated  as  a  part  of  the  cost  of  operation. 

In    order    to    secure    the    payment   of    Its 
bonds,  the  Parking  Board  shall  have  power. 
In   the   resolution   authorizing   the   iKsuance 
thereof  or  In  the  trust   agreement  securing 
such  bonds   (which  shall  constitute  a  con- 
tract with   the   holders   thereof  i  :    to   p'edge 
all   or    any   part   of   Its   revenues,   including 
future  revenues,  the  proceeds  of  bonds  and 
any  other  moneys  available  'o  the  Parking 
Board,   to  covenant  with  respect  to  pledges 
of    revenues,    liens,    mortgages,    sales,    leases 
any  property  then  owned  or   thereafter  ac- 
quired,   or    against    permitting    or    suffering 
any  lien  on  such   revenues  or  property;    to 
covenant  with  respect  to  limitations  on  any 
right  to  sell,   lease    or  otherwise  dispr.se   of 
any  parking  facility  or  oart  thereof,  or  any 
property  of  any  kind:   to  covenant  with  re- 
spect to  the  terms  of  any  bonds  to  be  issued, 
the    custody,    application,    investment,    and 
disposition  of  the  proceeds   thereof,  the  is- 
suance of  additional  bonds,  the  incurring  of 
any  other  obligations  by  it.  the  payment  of 
the    principal    of    and    the    Interest    on    the 
t>onds  or  any  other  obllgailoiis.  the  sources 
and  method  of  such  payment,  the  rank  or 
priority  of  any  such  bonds  or  other  obliga- 
tions with   respect   to   any   lien   or  security 
or  as  to  the  acceleration  of  the  maturity  of 
any  such  bonds  or  other  obligations:  and  to 
covenant  with  respect  to  the  replacement  of 
lost,    destroyed,    or    mutilated    bonds.    The 
Parking  Board  Is  further  authorized  to  pledge 
as  security  for  revenue  bonds,  the  revenues 
of  parking  meters,  and  to  covenant  with  re- 
spect to  the  installation,  relocation,  ojsera- 
tlon.    and   maintenance   of   parking   meters: 
the   maintenance   of    Its   real   and    personal 
property,   the   replacement   thereof;    the  In- 
surance to  be  carried  thereon  and  use  and 
disposition    of    Insurance   money;    the   rates 
and    other    charges    to    be    established    and 
charged    by    the   Parking    Board    under    the 
authority  of   this   Act;    the   amount   to   be 
raised  each  year  or  other  period  of  time  by 
rentals,  sales,   fees,   rates,   or  other  charges, 
and  as  to  the  use  and  disposition  to  be  made 
thereof:  and  for  the  creation  of  special  fund* 
and  accounts.  Including  reasonable  reserves. 
(b(   Obligations    Issued    by    the    Parking 
Bonrd.  their  transfer  and  the  income  there- 
from (Including  any  profit  made  on  the  sale 
thereof),  shall  be  exempt  from  all  taxation 
now    or    hereafter    Imposed    by    the    United 
States  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  by 
any  State,  territory,  or  possession,  or  by  any 
county,    municipality,    or    other    municipal 
subdivision  or  taxing  authority  of  any  State. 
territory,  or  possession  of  the  United  States, 
with    the   excepUon   of   esUte.    Inheritance, 
and  gift  taxes. 

(C)  Notwithstanding  any  restrictions  on 
investment  contained  In  any  other  laws,  all 
domestic  insiuance  companies,  and  domestic 
insurance  associations,  and  all  executors, 
administrators,  guardians,  trustees,  and 
other  fiduciaries  within  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, may  legally  Invest  any  sinking  funds, 
moneys,  or  other  funds  belonging  to  them  or 
within  their  control  in  any  bonds  or  other 
obligations  Issued  pursuant  to  this  Act.  it 
being  the  purpose  of  this  section  to  authorize 
the    investment   in    such    bonds,    or    other 


obllgatloits  of  all  sinking.  Insurance,  retire- 
ment, compensation,  pension,  and  trust 
funds;  except  that  nothing  contained  in  this 
section  shall  be  construed  as  relieving  any 
person,  firm,  or  corporation  from  any  duty  of 
exercising  reasonable  care  In  selecting  secu- 
rities for  purchase  or  investment. 

(d)  No  trustee  or  receiver  of  any  property 
of  the  Parking  Board  shall  assign,  mortgage, 
or  otherwise  dispose  of  all  or  part  of  any 
parking  facility  established  under  this  Act. 
except  In  the  manner  and  to  the  extent  per- 
mitted under  any  trust  or  other  agreement 
securing  an  obligation  of  the  Parking  Board. 
A  trustee  under  any  trust  or  other  agreement 
securing  an  obligation  of  the  Parking  Board 
may  be  authorized  in  the  event  of  default 
under  any  such  trust  or  agreement  to  seek 
the  appointment  of  a  receiver  who  may  enter 
and  take  possession  of  any  parking  facility  of 
the  Parking  Board,  operate  and  maintain  such 
facility,  collect  all  revenues  arising  there- 
from, perform  all  duties  required  by  this  Act 
or  by  any  trust  or  other  agreement  securing 
an  obligation  of  the  Parking  Board  to  be 
performed  by  the  Parking  Board  or  any 
officer  thereof,  and  take  possession  of  the 
revenues  from  parking  meters  applicable  to 
the  payment  of  any  obligations  of  the  Park- 
ing Board. 

On  page  75.  after  line  13.  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

PARKING    MCTEBS 

Sec.  3ia.  (a)  The  Parking  Board  shall, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Commissioner 
install,  maintain,  repair,  relocate,  and  re- 
move parking  meters  at  such  locations  on  the 
streets,  rights-of-way,  avenues,  roads,  high- 
ways, and  other  public  open  spaces  under 
the  Jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  Com- 
missioner as  the  Parking  Board  may  deter- 
mine as  an  aid  to  the  regulation  and  control 
of  the  movement  and  parking  of  motor 
vehicles.  In  carrying  out  the  aforementioned 
duties,  the  Parking  Board  shall,  from  time 
to  time,  consult  with  the  Director  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Department  of  High- 
ways and  Traffic.  The  Parking  Board  Is  au- 
thorized to  prescribe  fees  for  the  parking  of 
vehicles  where  parking  meters  are  now  or 
hereafter  installed  and  to  utilize  Its  own  per- 
sonnel to  collect  such  fees.  Such  fees  shall 
be  collected  by  the  Parking  Board  and  shall 
be  accounted  for  and  disposed  of  In  like 
manner  as  other  revenues  of  the  Parking 
Board 

(b)  The  Parking  Board  Is  authorized  to 
pledge.  In  addition  to  Its  other  revenues,  the 
revenues  of  parking  meters  as  security  for 
Its  obligations,  except  that  no  such  pledge 
shall  extend  to  more  than  75  per  centum  of 
the  revenues  of  the  meters  in  existence  at 
the  time  such  pledge  Is  made.  No  covenant 
or  agreement  entered  Into  by  the  Parking 
Board  shall  prohibit  It  from  relocating  park- 
ing meters. 

On  page  76.  after  line  12.  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

EXEMPTION    FROM    TAXATION 

Sec.  313.  The  Parking  Board  s.ball  not  be 
required  to  pay  any  taxes  or  assessments  upon 
any  parking  facilities  or  any  part  thereof, 
or  upon  the  income  thereof:  Provided.  That 
in  lieu  of  such  taxes  or  assessments  the  Park- 
ing Board  may  pay  to  the  District  of  Coliun- 
bia  an  amount  equal  to  the  taxes  or  assess- 
ments that  would  have  been  levied  against 
the  property  of  the  Parking  Board  were  the 
Parking  Board  not  exempt  from  taxation. 
The  exemption  from  taxes  and  assessments 
hereunder  shall  not  be  extended  to  any  in- 
terest In  a  parking  facility  conveyed  by  the 
Parking  Board  to  a  grantee  or  lessee.  The 
authority  to  make  payments  In  lieu  of  taxes 
shall  be  subordinate  to  the  obligations  of  the 
Parking  Board  under  any  bond,  mortgage, 
obligation,  other  evidence  of  indebtedness, 
or  contract. 


On  page  77.  after  line  2.  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

FSINGK  LOTS 

Sac.  314.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provUlon  of  this  Act,  the  Parking  Board  is 
authorized,  after  consultSitlon  and  coordi- 
nation wtih  the  Washlnjrton  Metropolitan 
Area  Transit  Authority,  the  Metropolitan 
Washington  Council  of  Governments,  and  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Com- 
mission, to  establish  fringe  lots  in  the  Na- 
tional Capital  area.  The  head  of  any  Federal 
or  District  of  Columbia  government  agency 
or  department  is  authorized  to  make  land.s 
in  the  National  Capital  area  under  his  Juris- 
dlotion  and  control  available,  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  shall  determine,  to  the 
Parking  Board  for  use  by  it  In  establishing 
fringe  lots  under  this  section.  No  fringe  lot 
shall  be  established  outside  the  District  of 
Columbia,  except  on  land  owned  by  the 
United  States,  or  any  department  or  agency 
thereof,  unless  the  Parking  Board  has  first 
obtained  approval  therefor  from  the  loc.ii 
governing  body  of  the  Jurisdiction  In  wblcli 
such  fringe  lot  may  be  located. 

(b)  The  Parking  Board  Is  authorized  !<> 
operate  any  fringe  lot  established  by  th" 
Board  under  this  section,  or  to  lease  any 
such  fringe  lot  pursuant  to  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Board  may  determine.  Tlie 
Parking  Board  is  further  authorized  to  op- 
eirate  or  arrange  for  the  operation  of  suc'i 
fringe  lots  either  with  or  without  charge  to 
the  persons  patronizing  such  lots,  or  ut 
such  rate  as  the  Parking  Board  may  from 
time  to  time  establish. 

(c)  As  used  m  this  section,  the  term  "fringe 
lot"  shall  mean  a  parking  lot  primarily  open 
to  public  use  for  the  long-term  parking  >  r 
motor  vehicles,  located  at  or  beyond  the 
fringe  of  the  central  business  district  of  tl.t 
District  of  Columbia  served  by  buses,  rail 
transit,  or  other  mode  of  mass  transportation 

On  page  78,  after  line  9,  insert  a  ncv 
section,  as  follows: 

NATIONAL    CAPITAL    PLANNING    COMMISSION 

Sec.  316.  (a)  The  Parking  Board  .shall  sun- 
mit  to  the  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission for  its  review  and  recommendatloi:= 
thereon  Its  plans  for  the  acquisition  of  exist- 
ing parking  facilities,  construction  of  nev. 
parking  facilities,  and  lease  of  properties  Ur 
use  as  parking  facilities:  Provided,  That  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commission  shall  i  " 
advisory  in  nature,  and  shall  not  be  blndli.-' 
upon  the  Parking  Board. 

(b)  The  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission is  authorized,  whenever  such  plans 
and  programs  are  forwarded  to  it  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  this  Act.  -i 
study  such  plans  and  programs  and  make 
such  report  thereon  to  the  Parking  Board  :s 
the  Commission.  In  Its  discretion,  determlnt  - 
Is  necessary:  Provided.  That  II  no  such  report 
on  such  plans  and  programs  is  submitted  i  ° ' 
the  Commission  within  sixty  days  from  tl.e 
date  the  Parking  Board  forwards  them  to  th" 
Commission,  the  Commission's  approval  ' 
such  plans  and  programs  shall  be  assumed. 

On  page  79.  after  line  3.  insert  a  ne" 
section,  as  follows: 

COMMISSION    or   FINE   ARTS  TO    REVIEW   PLAN? 

SEC.  316.  (a)  The  Parking  Board  shall,  m 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  oi 
May  16.  1930  (46  Stat.  366.  as  amended;  -^J 
use.  121  ( 1964) ) .  submit  to  the  Commission 
of  Pine  Arts  the  plana  for  each  parking  fa- 
cility which  the  Parking  Board  proposes  :o 
construct  or  which  is  to  be  constructed  f  'i 
land  leased  by  the  Parking  Board. 

After  line  11,  insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows: 

PRIVATE    PARKING   STRUCTURES 

Sec.  317.  (a)  On  and  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  DUtrict  of  Co- 
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lumbla  shall  not  issue  a  building  permit  to 
construct  any  parking  garage  or  substantially 
to  expand  any  exUting  garage  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  vrtthout  the  approval  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  DUtrict  of  Columbia  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  and  TrafHc  (herein  called 
Che  Director")  and  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission.  This  section  shall  not 
upply  to  parking  garages  constructed  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act. 

(b)   Upon  receiving  a  request  for  the  ap- 
provals required  In  subsection  (a) ,  together 
with  any  plans  or  data  they  may  by  regula- 
tion require,  the  Director  and  the  NaUonal 
Capital  Planning  Commission  shall  render  a 
decision  within  sixty  days.  The  Director  shall 
approve  any  request  unless  he  finds  that  the 
.sue  design,  or  location  of  such  parking  struc- 
ture would  interfere  with  the  efficient  flow 
of    trafBc.    The    National    Capital    Planning 
Commission  shall  apfwove  any  such  request 
unless  It  finds  that  the  size,  design,  or  loca- 
tion of  such  parking  structure  would  be  in- 
compatible with  the  plans  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission  made  pursuant  to 
law.  The  Director  and  the  National  Capital 
Planning   Commission  may   make  their  ap- 
provals subject  to  such  conditions  as  they 
deem  necessary  to  protect  the  public  interest, 
(c)   If  either  the  Director  or  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission  deny  such  re- 
(liiest.  or  approve  such  request  subject  to  any 
conditions,  the  party  aggrieved  may  obtain 
review  of  any  such  decision  by  filing  In  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Circuit,  and  serving  upon 
the    Director    and /or    the    National    Capital 
Planning  Commission,  within  sixty  days  after 
the  entry  of  such  decision,  a  written  peti- 
tion praying  that  the  decision  of  the  Direc- 
tor   and/or    the   National    CapiUl    Planning 
Commission  be  modified  or  set  aside  in  whole 
or  in  part.  Upon  receipt  of  any  such  petition, 
the    Director    and /or    the    National    Capital 
Planning  Commission  shall  file  in  such  court 
a  full,  true,  and  correct  copy  of  the  transcript 
of   the    proceedings   upon   which    the   order 
complained  of  was  entered.  Upon  the  filing 
nf  such  petition  and  receipt  of  such  tran- 
script   such  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm!  modify,  or  set  aside,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  any  such  decision.  In  any  such  review. 
the  findings  of  fact  of  the  Director  and  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission  shall 
not  be  set  aside  if  supported  by  substantial 
evidence.  The  order  of  the  court  affirming, 
modifying,  or  setting  aside,  or  enforcing,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  any  such  decision  shall  be 
final    subject  to  review  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion  1254  of   title  28  of   the  United  States 
C  ide. 

■  d)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
trued  as  superseding  any  existing  law  or 
provision  of  law  relating,  directly  or  Indl- 
lectly,  to  the  constrvtctlon.  establishment,  ex- 
I  .nslon,  operation,  or  location  of  parking 
-tructures  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

On  page  81.  after  line  14,  insert  a  new 
.<;ection,  as  follows : 

NOTICE  TO  PARKING  BOARD  OK  SCHEDITLE  OP 
RATES  TO  BE  CHARGED  BY  PRIVATE  PARKING 
FACILITIES 

Sec.  318.  Every  person  owning  or  operating 
a  parking  facility  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
?l;all,  pursuant  to  such  rules  and  regulations 
..s  shall  be  established  by  the  Parking  Board, 
lile  m  writing  a  complete  schedule  of  the 
rates  charged  by  such  person  for  the  storing 
or  parking  of  motor  vehicles  In  such  facility, 
.^nd  in  no  case  shall  such  person,  following 
the  filing  of  such  schedule  of  rates,  make  any 
charge  for  such  storing  or  parking  in  excess 
of  that  set  forth  in  such  schedule  so  filed 
intll  forty-eight  hours  after  he  has  notified 
•he  Parking  Board  In  writing  of  the  new 
schedule  of  rates  which  he  intends  to  charge. 
Nothing  herein  shaU  be  construed  as  author- 
izing the  Parking  Board  to  fix  or  regulate 
such  rates.  The  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  not  be  applicable  with  respect  to  any 
parking  facility  the  rates  of  which  are  sub- 


ject to  the  control  and  regulation  of  the 
Parking  Board  under  this  Act.  Any  person 
who  shall  violate  this  section  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $100  and  not 
to  exceed  $600. 


On  page  82,  after  line  9,  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

AUDITS   AND   REPORTS 

Sec.  319.  (a)  All  receipts  and  expenditures 
of  funds  by  the  Parking  Board  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  made  and 
accounted  for  under  the  direction  and  con- 
trol of  the  Commissioner  in  like  manner  as  Is 
provided  by  law  In  the  case  of  expenditures 
made  by  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia:  Provided.  That  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  be  construed  as  prevenUng 
the  Parking  Board  from  providing,  by  cov- 
enant or  otherwise,  for  such  other  audits  as 
it  may  consider  necessary  or  desirable. 

(b)  A  report  of  any  audit  required  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  made  by  the  Parking 
Board  to  the  Congress  not  later  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  after  the  close  of 
the  Parking  Board's  fiscal  year.  The  report 
shall  set  forth  the  scope  of  the  audit  and 
shall  Include  a  verification  by  the  person 
conducting  the  audit  of  statements  of  (1) 
assets  and  liabilities,  (2)  capital  and  surplus 
or  deficit.  (3)  surplus  or  deficit  analysis,  (4) 
income  and  expenses.  (5)  sources  and  appli- 
cation of  funds,  and  (6)  a  separate  income 
and  expense  statement  for  each  facility,  in- 
cluding as  an  expense  item  a  payment  In  lieu 
of  taxes. 

(c)  The  Parking  Board  shall  submit  to- 
gether with  the  audit  report,  a  comprehen- 
sive report  to  the  Congress  summarizing  the 
activities  of  the  Parking  Board  for  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year. 

On  page  83,  after  line  9.  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 


POWERS  OF  PARKING  BOARD 

Sec.  320.  (a)  The  Parking  Board,  in  per- 
forming the  duties  Imposed  upon  it  by  this 
Act,  shall  have  all  the  powers  necessary  or 
convenient  to  carry  out  and  effectuate  the 
purposes  and  provisions  of  this  Act,  includ- 
ing the  following  powers  in  addition  to 
others  herein  granted: 

(1 )  To  sue  and  be  sued,  to  compromise  and 
settle  suits  and  claims  of  or  against  It,  to 
complain  and  defend  In  its  own  name  in  any 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction.  State,  Fed- 
eral, or  municipal; 

(2)  To  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate 
seal  which  shall  be  Judicially  noticed; 

(3)  To  adopt,  prescribe,  amend,  repeal,  and 
enforce  bylaws,  rules,  and  regulations  for 
the  exercise  of  its  powers  under  this  Act  or 
governing  the  manner  In  which  its  business 
may  be  conducted  and  the  jxjwers  granted  to 
it  by  this  Act  may  be  exercised  and  en- 
Joyed; 

(4)  To  make,  deliver,  and  receive  deeds, 
leases,  and  other  instruments  and  to  acquire 
easements,  rights-of-way,  licenses,  and  other 
Interests  In  land,  and  to  take  title  to  real 
and  other  property  in  its  own  name; 

(5)  To  construct  and  equip  parking  facili- 
ties in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  to  exer- 
cise all  powers  necessary  or  convenient  in 
connection  therewith; 

(6)  To  borrow  money;  to  mortgage  or  hy- 
pothecate its  property,  or  any  Interest  there- 
in; pledge  its  revenues;  and  to  issue  and 
sell  its  obUgatlons; 

(7)  To  appoint  and  employ,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949. 
as  amended,  and  other  applicable  laws  re- 
lating to  employees  of  the  DUtrict  of  Co- 
lumbia such  officers,  agents,  engineers,  ac- 
count? nts,  appraUers,  and  other  personnel 
for  such  periods  as  may  be  necessary  in  Its 
Judgment,  and  to  determine  the  services  to 
be  performed  by  them  on  behall  of  the  Park- 
ing Board; 

(8)  To  procure  and  enter  Into  contracts 
for  any  types  of  insurance  and  Indemnity 


against  loss  or  damage  to  property  from 
any  cause.  Including  loss  of  use  or  occu- 
pancy, against  death  or  Injury  of  any  per- 
son, "against  wnployers'  liability,  against  any 
act  of  any  director,  officer,  or  employee  of 
the  Parking  Board  in  the  performance  of  the 
duties  of  his  office  or  employment,  or  any 
other  Insurable  risk; 

(9)  To  deposit  Its  moneys  and  other  rev- 
enues in  any  bank  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States; 

(10)  To  spend  its  revenues,  or  any  funds 
appropriated   to  carry   out   the   purposes   of 

this  Act: 

(11)  To  employ,  or  to  enter  Into  contracts 
with,  consulting  engineers,  architects,  ac- 
countants, legal  counsel,  construction  and 
financial  consultants,  managers,  superin- 
tendents, and  such  other  consultants  and 
technical  experts  :vs  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Parking  Board  may  be  necessary  or  desirable, 
without  regard  to  section  3709  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  the  civil  service,  classification  and 
pay  laws,  and  section  3109  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code; 

(12)  To  enter  Into  all  contracts  and  agree- 
ments, in  addition  to  those  otherwise  men- 
tioned herein,  necessary  or  incidental  to  the 
performance  of  the  functions  of  the  Park- 
ing Board  and  the  execution  of  Its  powers 
under  this  Act.  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  Act,  all  such  contracts  or  agree- 
ments shall  be  subject  to  competitive  bid- 
ding unless  the  value  thereof  does  not  ex- 
ceed $2,500; 

(13)  To  sell,  exchange,  transfer,  or  assign 
any  property,  real  or  personal,  or  any  inter- 
est therein,  acquired  under  the  authority  of 
this  Act,  whether  or  not  Improved;  Proiided. 
That  such  action  shall  be  in  accordance  with 
the  general  law  covering  the  disposal  of  such 
property  by  the  District:  Provided  further. 
That  the  Parking  Board  shall  have  first  de- 
termined, after  public  hearing  that  any  such 
real  property  is  no  longer  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act; 

(14)  To  obtain  from  the  United  States,  or 
any  agency  thereof,  loans,  grants,  or  other 
assistance  on  the  same  basis  as  would  be 
available  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  13  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Parking  Board  shall  not  have  the 
authority  to  exchange  any  real  property  nc- 
qulred  by  condemnation  within  one  year  fcl- 
lowlng  such  acquisition  unless  the  owners  of 
such  property  at  the  time  of  Its  acqtilsltlon 
by  the  Parking  Board  shall  first  have  been 
afforded  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  re- 
acquire such  property  for  an  amount  equal 
to  that  paid  to  them  by  the  Parking  Board 
plus  the  cost  of  Improvements  made  by  the 
Parking  Board  to  such  property.  If  any. 


At  tlie  top  of  page  87,  insert  a  new  sec- 
tion, as  follows: 

COMMISSIONER    AUTHORIZED   TO    PROVIDE 
ASSISTANCE   TO    PARKING    COARD 

Sec.  321.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  author- 
ized to  aid  and  cooperate  In  the  planning, 
undertaking.  construcUon,  reconstruction, 
extension,  improvement,  maintenance,  or  op- 
eration of  any  parking  facility  established 
pursuant  to  this  Act  by  providing,  subject  to 
reimbursement,  such  services,  assistance,  or 
facilities  as  the  Parking  Board  may  request. 

(b)  Subject  to  the  reimbursement  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  by  the  Parking  Board 
for  the  salaries,  retirement,  health  benefits. 
and  similar  costs  for  such  employees,  there 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  Parking  Board 
such  number  of  employees  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  as  the  Parking  Board  certifies  are 
necessary  to  the  proper  discharge  of  Its  duties 
in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
which  employees  shall  be  subject  to  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949.  as  amended. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  the  second  para- 
graph under  the  caption  For  Metropolitan 
Police"  in  the  first  section  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  making  appropriations  to 
provide  for  the  expenses  of  the  Oovernment 
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of  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  for  the  flacal 
year  ending  June  tblrtleth,  nineteen  hun- 
dred, and  for  other  purpoaea".  approved 
March  3.  1899  (30  Stat.  1046,  1057.  ch.  433: 
sec.  4-115.  D.C.  Code.  1»«1  edition),  authoriz- 
ing appointment  of  special  policemen  for 
duty  In  connection  with  the  property  of  cor- 
poratlona  and  Individuals,  shall  be  applicable 
with  respect  to  the  property  of  the  Parking 
Board. 

(di  The  Corporation  Counsel  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  is  authorized  and  directed 
m  all  matters  to  act  as  counsel  for  the  Park- 
ing Board,  except  Insofar  aa  the  Parking 
Board  may  And  It  necessary  or  convenient 
to  retain  outside  legal  counsel. 

On  page  88.  after  line  9.  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 
paaxiNO  FAcn-rrnta  iw  connection  wrtH  Nrw 

CONSTaUCTlON 

Sec.  322.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  en- 
titled 'An  Act  providing  for  the  zoning  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  regulation 
of  the  location,  height,  bulk,  and  uses  of 
buildings  and  other  structures  and  of  the 
uses  of  land  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  June  20.  1938 
(52  Stat.  797).  as  amended.  Is  amended  il) 
by  striking  out  ''That  to  promote"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "that  i  ai  to  promote", 
and  (2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  The  Zoning  Commission  shall,  after 
consultation  with  the  District  of  Columbia 
Parking  Board.  Issue  regulations  to  require, 
with  respect  to  buildings  erected  In  the  cen- 
tral buslneaa  district  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia after  the  expiration  of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  day  period  following  the 
effective  date  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Parking  Facility  Act.  that  reasonable  facili- 
ties on  the  premises  or  off  the  premises  be 
provided  for  the  offstreet  parking  of  mctor 
vehicles  of  Uie  owners,  occupants,  tenants, 
patrons,  and  customers  of  such  buildings, 
and  of  the  businesses,  trades,  and  professions 
conducted  therein.  The  Commission  may. 
however,  provide  by  regulation  for  waiver  of 
such  requirement  when,  in  its  judgment,  or. 
If  the  Commission  so  delegates,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Zoning  Adjustment, 
the  building  site  Is  too  small  reasonably  to 
accommodate  parking  facilities  on  the  prem- 
ises to  be  erected,  or  when,  in  the  Judgment 
of  the  Director  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Department  of  Highways  and  Trafflc.  provi- 
sion of  parking  facilities  on  or  off  the  prem- 
ises would  interfere  with  the  efUclent  flow 
of  pedestrian  or  vehicular  trafflc.  or  when. 
In  the  judgment  of  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission,  provision  of  parking 
facilities  on  or  off  the  premises  would  be 
Incompatible  with  the  plans  and  reconunen- 
datlons  of  the  Commission  made  pursuant 
to  law.  Where  such  waiver  is  granted,  the 
owner  of  the  building  to  be  erected  shall 
agree  to  pay  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
Parking  Board  a  sum  of  money  which  rep- 
resents an  equitable  contribution  toward  the 
costs  of  providing  parking  facilities  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  The  District  of 
Columbia  Parking  Board,  with  the  advice 
and  assistance  of  the  Parking  Advisory  Coun- 
cil, shall  establish  general  reg\ilatlons  to  gov- 
ern the  computation  of  such  contribution". 

On  page  90.  after  line  2.  Insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

DEFINmONS 

Sec.  323.  As  used  In  this  Act.  the  term — 

( 1 )  "District"  means  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; 

(2)  "Commissioner"  means  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia; 

(3)  "Person"  means  an  Individual,  firm, 
copartnership,  association,  or  corporation 
(Including  a  nonprofit  corporation): 

(4)  "Revenues"  means  all  payments  re- 
ceived by  the  Parking  Board  from  the  sale 
or  lease  of  parking  facilities  all  moneys  re- 


ceived from  the  operation  of  parking  me- 
ters, authorized  to  be  pledged,  and  all  In- 
come and  other  moneys  received  by  the 
Parking  Board  from  any  other  source: 

(6)  "Parking  facility"  means  a  parking 
lot.  parking  garage,  or  other  structure  (ei- 
ther single-  or  multi-level  and  either  at. 
above,  or  below  the  surface)  primarily  for 
the  offstreet  parking  of  motor  vehicles,  open 
to  public  use  for  a  fee,  and  all  property, 
rights,  easements,  and  Interests  relating 
thereto  which  are  deemed  necessary  for  the 
efficient  and  economical  construction  or  the 
operation  thereof; 

(6)  "I»arklng  garage"  means  any  atrtic- 
ture  (either  single-  or  multi-level  and 
either  at.  above,  or  below  the  surface)  which 
Is  open  to  public  use  for  a  fee  and  which 
is  primarily  used  for  the  offstreet  parking 
of  motor  vehicles;    and 

(7)  "National  Capital  area"  means  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  all  surrounding 
jurlsdloUons  which  are  commonly  recog- 
nized as  part  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
metropolitan  are*. 

On  page  91,  after  line  8,  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 
ABOLrnoN  or  the  oisTmicT  or  Columbia  mo- 

TOa  VEHICLE  PARKING  AGENCY  AND  TRANS- 
FER  or  rUNDS  AND  PROPERTY  TO  PARK  SO 
BOARD 

SBC.  324.  (ft)  The  Motor  Vehicle  Park- 
ing Agency  created  by  Reorganization  Order 
Numbered  54  and  reconstituted  under  Or- 
ganization Order  Numbered  106  i  title  1. 
appendix.  DC.  Code),  predicated  upon  au- 
thority contained  In  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  5  of  1952  (66  Stat.  824),  is  here- 
by abolished.  The  functions,  positions,  per- 
sonnel, equipment  property  records,  and  un- 
expended balances  of  appropriations  allo- 
cations, and  other  funds,  available  or  to  be 
made  available  relating  to  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Parking  Agency  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
Parking  Board. 

(b)  All  (XMltlons.  personnel,  equipment, 
property,  records,  and  unexpended  balances 
of  appropriations,  allocations,  and  other 
funds,  available  or  to  be  made  available  re- 
lating to  the  function  of  installing,  repair- 
ing, replacing,  and  removing  parking  meters 
on  the  public  streets  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia are  hereby  transferred  to  the  Parking 
Board  from  the  Department  of  Highways  and 
Traffic. 

(c)  Section  11  of  the  Act  approved  April  4, 
1938  (52  Stat.  156,  192;  sec  40-616.  DC.  Code. 
1961  edition),  is  hereby  repealed. 

On  page  92.  after  line  7.  insert  a  now 
section,  as  follows: 

COORDINATION     Or     FACT     WITH     PROVISIONS     OF 
REORGANIZATION  PLAN   NUMBERED  3  OF   1967 

Sec  325.  The  performance  of  any  function 
vested  by  this  Act  in  the  Commissioner  or  in 
any  office  or  agency  under  the  jurisdiction 
and  control  of  said  Commissioner  or  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  Council  may  be  dele- 
gated by  said  Commission  or  Council  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  305  and  section  205  of 
the  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  3  of  1967. 

After  line  16,  insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows : 

RXPBAL 

Sec.  326.  The  District  of  Columbia  Parking 
Facilities  Act  of  1942  Is  hereby  repealed. 

And,  after  line  19,  insert  a  new  section. 
as  follows: 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec  327.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  month  which  begins 
more  than  ninety  days  after  the  date  of  :ts 
enactment. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.   3418 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repretentativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America   in   Congress  tusembled. 


TITLE  I— FEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAY  ACT  OF 
1968 

SHORT   TITLE 

Section  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968". 

AUTHORIZATION    OF    USE    OF   COST   ESTIMATE    FOR 
APPORTIONMENT  OF  INTERSTATE  FUNDS 

Sec.  102.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion is  authorized  to  make  the  apportion- 
ment  for   the  fiscal   years  ending  June  30. 

1970,  and  1971,  of  the  sums  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  such  years  for  expendi- 
tures on  the  National  System  of  Interstste 
and  Defense  Highways,  using  the  apportion- 
ment factors  contained  In  revised  table  5  i-f 
House  Document  Numbered  199,  Ninetieth 
Congress. 

(b)  Section  104(b)(5)  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  the  three 
sentences  preceding  the  last  sentence  and 
inserting  the  following:  "Upon  the  approvn) 
by  the  Congress,  the  Secretary  shall  use  the 
Federal  share  of  such  approved  estimate  In 
making  apportionments  for  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30,  1970,  and  June  30,  1971.  The 
Secretary  shall  make  a  revised  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  completing  the  then  designated 
IntersUte  System  after  taking  Into  account 
all  previous  appiortlonments  made  under  tlils 
section,  in  the  same  manner  as  stated  above, 
and  transmit  the  same  to  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  within  ten  days 
subsequent  to  January  2,  1970.  Upon  the  ap- 
proval by  the  Congress  the  Secretary  shall 
use  the  Federal  share  of  such  approved  esti- 
mate in  making  apportionments  for  the 
fiscal   year  ending  June  30.   1972." 

AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec.  103.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  on: 
the  provisions  of  title  23.  United  States  Code 
the  following  sums  are  hereby  authorized  r  . 
be  appropriated: 

(1)  For  the  Federal-aid  primary  system  and 
the  Federal-aid  secondary  system  and  !.  r 
their  extension  within  urban  areas,  from  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund.  $1,200,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  S1.400  - 
000000   for  the  fiscal   year  ending  June  30. 

1971.  Nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  appropriation  of  any 
sums  to  carry  out  sections  131.  136,  or  319(bi 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  or  any  provi- 
sion of  law  relating  to  highway  safety  en- 
acted after  May  1,  1966.  The  sums  authorized 
In  this  paragraph  for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be 
available  for  expenditure  as  follows: 

(A)  45  per  centum  for  projects  on  the  Fed- 
eral-aid primary  highway  system: 

(B)  30  per  centum  for  projects  on  the  Fed- 
eral-aid secondary  highway  system;   and 

(C)  25  per  centum  for  projects  on  exten- 
sions of  the  Federal-aid  primary  and  Federal- 
aid  secondary  highway  systems  in  urban 
areas. 

(2)  For  trafflc  operation  projects  in  urban 
areas  as  authorized  in  section  135  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  from  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund,  the  additional  sum  of  S250.000.000  lo: 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970.  the  addi- 
tional sum  of  $250,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1971,  $33,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  $33,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 1971. 

(4)  For  public  lands  highways.  $16,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and 
$16,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1971. 

(5)  For  forest  development  roads  and  trails. 
$170,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1970.  and  $170,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1971. 

(61  For  public  lands  development  roads  and 
trails,  $3,600,000  for  the  fiscal  year  endinp 
June  30,  1970,  and  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971. 

(7)  For  park  roads  and  trails.  $30,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971. 

(8)  For  parkways,  $11,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1971. 

(9)  For  Indian  reservation  roads  and 
brldg<»s.  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
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ing  June  30.  1970.  and  $30,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30.  1971. 

AUTHORIZATION    FOR    STATE    AND    COMMUNrrT 
HIGHWAY    SAFETY     PROGRAMS 

SEC  104  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
section  402  of  title  23,  United  States  Code, 
there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  approprl- 
.ited,  from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  the  sum 
of  $60  000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1970,  and  $75,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1971. 

AtJTHORIZATION  FOB  HIOHWAY  SAFETY  RESEARCH 
AND    DEVELOPMENT    PROGRAMS 

Sec  105.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
sections  307(a)  and  403  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  there  U  hereby  authorized  to  be 
aopropriated  to  remain  avaUable  until  ex- 
pended the  additional  sum  of  $30,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970,  and  the 
additional  sum  of  $40,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
vear  ending  June  30,  1971. 

AUTHORIZATIONS  FOB  KICHWAY   BEAUTIFICATION 

SEC.  106  (a)  Section  131(m)  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(m)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, out  of'any  money  In  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  not  to  exceed  $20.- 
000  000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966  not  to  exceed  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year"  ending  June  30.  1967,  not  to  exceed 
ks  000  000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969.  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970.  and  not  to  exceed 
$5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971.  The  provisions  of  chapter  1  of  this  title 
relating  to  the  obligation,  perfod  of  avall- 
.^bllity,  and  expenditure  of  Federal-aid  pri- 
mary highway  funds  shall  apply  to  the  funds 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out 
this  section  after  June  30,  1967." 

(b)  Section  136(m).  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(m)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  tills  section,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, not  to  exceed  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1966,  not  to  exceed 
$20  000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967  not  to  exceed  SIO.000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year'  ending  June  30,  1969.  not  to  exceed 
sio  000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1970  and  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971.  The  provi- 
sions of  chapter  1  of  this  title  relating  to  the 
obUgatlon.  period  of  availability  and  expendi- 
ture of  Federal-aid  primary  highway  funds 
shall  apply  to  the  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  section  after 
June  30,  1967." 

(c)  Section  319(b)  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  the  last 
two  sentences  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "There  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  subsection,  out 
of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  not  to  exceed  8120.000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  not  to 
exceed  $120,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967,  not  to  exceed  $70,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969,  not  to 
exceed  $70,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1970,  and  not  to  exceed  $70,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971.  The 
provisions  of  chapter  1  of  this  title  relating 
to  the  obligation,  period  of  availability,  and 
expenditure  of  Federal-aid  primary  highway 
funds  shall  apply  to  the  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  subsection 
after  June  30.  1967." 

(d)  Funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
by  this  section  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
secUons  131.  136.  and  319(b)  shall  be  subject 
to  a  deduction  for  necessary  administrative 
expenses  which  shall  not  exceed  5  per  centum 
of  the  aggregate  total  of  amounts  authorized 
for  any  fiscal  year. 
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ADVANCE     ACQUISITION     OF     BIGHTS-OF-WAY 

Sec.  107,  (a)  Section  108  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows ; 

"(a)  For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  ac- 
quisition of  rights-of-way  on  any  of  the  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  systems.  Including  the  In- 
terstate System,  In  the  most  expeditious  and 
economical  manner,  and  recognizing  that  the 
acquisition  of  rights-of-way  requires  lengthy 
planning  and  negotiations  If  It  Is  to  be  done 
at  reasonable  cost;  to  facilitate  the  orderly 
relocation  of  persons,  businesses,  farms,  and 
other  existing  users  of  property;  to  minimize 
right-of-way  costs  by  forestalling  develop- 
ment of  land  ultimately  required  for  high- 
way purposes,  and  to  achieve  a  rational  de- 
velopment of  communities,  the  Secretary,  up- 
on the  request  of  the  State  highway  depart- 
ment. Is  authorized  to  make  available  the 
funds  apportioned  to  any  State  for  expendi- 
ture on  any  of  the  Federal-aid  highways  sys- 
tems, including  the  Interstate  System,  for 
acquisition  of  rights-of-way  In  anticipation 
of  construction  and  under  such  rtiles  and 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 

"(b)  In  addition  to  funds  available  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
Is  authorized  to  allocate  to  each  State,  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  section  124(b)  of 
thU  title,  an  additional  amount  equivalent 
to  2  per  centum  of  the  aggregate  sums  ap- 
portioned to  it  under  section  104  of  this  title 
for  any  fiscal  vear.  Within  six  months  subse- 
quent to  the  allocation  to  a  State  of  funds 
under  this  subsection  the  State  sl.all  demon- 
strate to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary 
that  It  will  obligate  such  funds  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section.  Any  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  subsection  with  respect  to 
which  a  State  has  not  made  the  demonstra- 
tion required  by  the  preceding  sentence  shall 
automatically  revert  to  the  Secretary  who 
may.  In  his  discretion,  make  such  reverted 
funds  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section and  on  the  basis  of  need  to  any  other 
State  requesting  such  funds  and  making  the 
requisite  demonstration. 

"(c)  Before  any  funds  may  be  made  avail- 
able to  a  State  pursuant  to  this  section,  the 
State  highway  department  shall  enter  into 
an  agreement  vrith  the  Secretary  which  shall 
provide  (1)  for  the  reimbursement  of  the 
costs  of  such  rights-of-way.  and  (2)  for  the 
actual  construction  of  a  road  on  such  rights- 
of-way,  both  within  a  period  not  exceeding 
seven  years  following  the  fiscal  year  In  which 
such  request  is  made  or  by  the  terminal 
date  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  which- 
ever occurs  first. 

"(d)  Federal  participation  In  the  cost  of 
rights-of-way  acquired  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  not  exceed  the  Federal 
pro  rata  share  applicable  to  the  class  of  funds 
from  which  Federal  reimbursement  is  made 
except  for  advance  payments  that  are  to  be 
repaid  under  the  provisions  of  section  124(c) 
of  this  title."  „„    ^^  .^   . 

(b)  That  section  124  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  relettering  the 
first  paragraph  as  subsection  "(a)",  substi- 
tuting the  word  "subsection"  for  the  word 
"section"  In  the  third  sentence  of  such  sub- 
section "(a)"  and  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsections : 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  section  108(b)  of  this  title  re- 
lating to  the  allocation  of  additional  amounts 
to  the  States  for  the  advance  acquisition  of 
rights-of-way,  there  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  from  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  such  moneys,  not  to  exceed  $100,000.- 
000  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  initial  es- 
tablishment of  a  fund  and  for  Its  replen- 
ishment on  an  annual  basis,  which  may  be 
used  by  the  Secretary,  upon  the  request  of 
any  State,  for  payment  of  the  total  cost  of 
rights-of-way  acquired  In  advanuce  of  con- 
struction, including  any  net  expenses  of 
property  management,  on  any  of  the  Federal- 
aid  systems.  Pending  such  appropriation,  the 
Secretary  may  advance  from  any  cash  here- 


tofore or  hereafter  appropriated  from  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  to  Federal-aid  high- 
ways (Trust  Fund)  for  liquidation  of  con- 
tract authority,  such  sums  as  may  be  necw- 
sary  for  payments  to  the  States  for  the 
rights-of-way  acquired  in  advance  of  con- 
struction, that  appropriation  to  be  reim- 
bursed from  the  appropriations  herein  au- 
thorized when  made. 

"(c)  Before  any  funds  are  made  available 
to  a  State  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  respective  State  highway  depart- 
ment shall  enter  into  an  agreement  vrtth  the 
Secretary  which  shall  provide  for  repayment 
by  the  State  of  its  pro  rata  share  of  funds 
made  available  under  section  108  of  this  title. 
Before  actual  construction  commences  on 
rights-of-way  acquired  under  section  108  of 
this  title,  repayment  by  the  State  of  its  pro 
rata  share  of  the  costs  applicable  to  such 
project  shall  be  credited  to  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  and  the  Federal  pro  rata  share  of  the 
costs  applicable  to  such  project  shall  be 
charged  to  the  unobligated  balance  of  regu- 
larly apportioned  funds  available  to  the  State 
for  improvement  of  the  Federal-aid  system 
for  which  the  right-of-way  was  purchased 

"(d)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (d), 
(f)  and  (g)  of  section  209  of  the  Highway 
Revenue  Act  of  1956  (70  Stat.  374)  shall  be 
applicable  to  section  108(b)  of  this  title  and 
to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section." 

DEFINmONS     OP     FOREST     ROAD     OR     TRAIL     AND 
FOREST    DEVELOPMENT    ROADS    AND    TRAILS 

Sec  108  The  fourth  and  fifth  paragraphs 
in  section  101(a)  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  term  'forest  road  or  trail'  means  a 
road  or  trail  wholly  or  partly  within  or  adja- 
cent to  and  serving  the  national  forests  and 
other  areas  under  Forest  Service  administra- 
tion. .  . 

"The  term  'forest  development  roads  and 
trails'  means  those  forest  roads  or  trails  of 
primary  importance  for  the  protection,  ad- 
ministration, and  utilization  of  the  national 
forest  and  other  areas  under  Forest  Service 
iidmlnlstration  or  where  necessary,  for  the 
use  and  development  of  the  resources  upon 
which  communities  within  or  adjacent  to  the 
national  forest  and  other  areas  administered 
by  the  Forest  Service  are  dependent." 

forest    DEVELOPMENT    ROADS    AND    TRAILS 

Sec  109  The  first  two  sentences  of  sub- 
section (c)  of  section  205  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Construction  estimated  to  cost  $15  000 
or  more  per  mile  or  $15,000  or  more  per  proj- 
ect for  projects  with  a  length  of  less  than 
one  mile,  exclusive  of  bridges  and  engineer- 
ing shall  be  advertised  and  let  to  contract. 
If  such  estimated  cost  Is  less  than  $15,000 
per  mile  or  $15,000  per  project  for  projects 
with  a  length  of  less  than  one  mile  or  If,  after 
proper  advertising,  no  acceptable  bid  Is  re- 
ceived or  the  bids  are  deemed  excessive,  the 
work  may  be  done  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture on  his  own  account." 


rRBAN    AREA   TRAFFIC  OPEKATIONS   lAirROVEMENT 
PROGRAMS 

Sec.  110.  Chapter  1  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code.  Is  hereby  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  section  135  thereto: 
"§  135.  Urban  area  traffic  operations  Im- 
provement programs 
"(a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares it  to  be  in  the  national  interest  that 
each  State  should  have  a  continuing  pro- 
gram within  the  designated  boundaries  of 
urban  areas  of  the  State  designed  to  reduce 
traffic  congestion  and  accidents  and  to  facili- 
tate the  flow  of  traffic  In  the  urban  areas. 

"(b)  To  accomplish  this  objective  the 
sums  available  lor  expenditure  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section  shall  be  used  for  proj- 
ects which  include  but  are  not  limited  to 
those  which  directly  facilitate  and  control 
traffic  How. 

"(c)  The  sums  available  for  expenditure 
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for  the  purposes  of  thU  section  •ball  be  ap- 
portioned in  accordance  with  section 
104(b)(3). 

"(d)  The  Federal  ahare  payable  on  ac- 
count of  any  project  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  that  provided  for  In  section 
laO(a)  of  this  title  Sums  available  for 
expenditure  for  the  purposes  of  this  section 
shall  be  used  to  nnance  the  Federal  share 
payable  under  this  section. 

"(e)  The  proYlslons  of  chapter  1  of  this 
title  relating  to  the  obligation,  period  of 
availability,  and  expenditure  of  Federal-aid 
primary  highway  funds  shall  apply  to  the 
sums  available  for  expenditure  for  pxirpoees 
of  this  section  ■■ 

"(f »  The  urban  area  traffic  operations  im- 
provement program  shall  be  developed  and 
carried  out  In  accordance  with  the  compre- 
hensive urban  plans  developed  pursuant  to 
section  134  of  this  Utle  " 

SBC.  111.  The  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title 
23.  United  States  Code.  Is  hereby  amended 
by  adding  thereto.  In  the  appropriate  nu- 
merical order  the  following: 
"135.  Urban  area  trafBc  operations  in  Im- 
provement programs". 
ratNGC  PAaKiNO  faciuties 

S«c     lii    Chapter    1    of    title    23.   United 
States  Code,   is   hereby  amended   by  adding 
the  fcllowlni?  new  secUon  139  thereto: 
••5  139.  Fringe  parking 

••(a)  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  In  the  na- 
tional interest,  in  furtherance  of  the  orderly 
development  of  balanced  transportation  sys- 
tems based  on  a  continuing  comprehensive 
transportation  planning  process,  to  encour- 
age and  assist  the  States  in  the  development 
of  publicly  owned  parking  facilities  outside 
central  business  districts  to  reduce  traffic 
volume  and  Incerase  the  mobility  and  safe 
flow  of  trafflc  on  highways  and  streets  with- 
in urban  areas  of  more  than  fifty  thousand 
population. 

••(b>  The  Secretory  may  approve,  aa  a  proj- 
ect under  this  Utle.  the  acquisition  of  land 
adjacent  to  the  right-of-way  on  any  Federal- 
aid  highway  system  outside  a  central  busi- 
ness district,  aa  defined  by  the  Secretary,  and 
the  construction  of  publicly  owned  parking 
facilities  thereon  or  within  such  right-of- 
way,  including  the  use  of  the  airspace  above 
and  below  the  established  gradellne  of  the 
highway,  to  serve  an  tirban  area  of  more  than 
flfty  thousand  population.  Such  parking 
facility  shall  be  located  and  designed  to  per- 
mit its  use  in  conjunction  with  existing  or 
planned  mass  transportation  facilities.  In  the 
event  fees  are  charged  for  the  tise  of  any  such 
facility,  the  rate  thereof  shall  not  be  in  ex- 
cess of  that  required  for  maintenance  and 
operation. 

"(c(  The  Federal  share  payable  on  account 
of  any  project  authorized  by  this  section 
shall  be  50  per  centum.  Sums  apportioned  in 
accordance  with  section  104(b)(3)  and  sec- 
tion 135  of  this  title  shall  be  used  to  finance 
the  Federal  share  payable  under  this  section 

•id)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  any 
project  under  this  section  until  the  follow- 
ing conditions  have  been  satisfied: 

••  1 1 )  The  State  highway  department  has 
provided  assurances  satisfactory  to  the  Sec- 
retary that  the  State,  or  a  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof,  has  the  authority  and  Is  capa- 
ble of  providing  for  the  construction,  main- 
tenance, and  operation  of  the  facility: 

"(2)  The  design  standards  for  construc- 
tion of  the  facility  have  been  concurred  in 
by  the  Secretary,  which  shall  be  developed  in 
cooperation  with  the  State  highway  depart- 
ment: 

"(3)  The  Secretary  and  the  State  highway 
department  or  other  appropriate  public 
agency  have  entered  Into  an  agreement  gov- 
erning the  financing,  maintenance,  and  op- 
eration of  the  facility:  and 

"(4)  The  fringe  parking  faclUtlea  must  be 
based  on  the  comprehensive  urban  planning 
process  required  by  section  134  of  this  arti- 
cle. 


"(e)  The  term  parking  faclllUes'.  lor  pur- 
poeee  of  this  section,  shall  include  access 
roads,  buildings,  structures,  equipment,  Im- 
provements, and  interests  in  lands. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  any 
project  under  this  secUon  unless  he  deter- 
mines that  It  la  needed  for  carrj'lng  out  a 
plan,  completed  or  under  active  preparation, 
for  a  unified  or  officially  coordinated  urban 
transportation  system  aa  part  of  the  com- 
prehensively planned  development  of  the 
urban  area." 

Sbc.  113    The  analysis  of  chapter  I  of  Utle 
23,  United  States  Code,   is  hereby  amended 
by  adding  thereto.  In  the  appropriate  numeri- 
cal order,  the  following: 
"139.  Fringe  parking". 

ITKBAN     IMPACT     AMENDMENTS 

Ssc.  114.  (a)  The  second  paragraph  in  sec- 
Uon 101(a)  of  Utle  23.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof,  InserUng  a  comma  and  adding  the 
following:  "and  the  coats  of  adjustments  to 
reduce  adverse  economic,  social,  environ- 
mental and  other  Impact  caused  by  a  proj- 
ect." 

(b)  Clause  (3)  of  subaecUon  (a)  of  sec- 
Uon 109  of  UUe  23.  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  after  the  word  "particu- 
lar" the  following:  "economic,  social,  en- 
vironmental, and  other". 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  128  of  title  23.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  striking  everything  after  the 
word  "economic"  and  adding  the  following: 
"and  social  effects  of  such  a  location,  its  im- 
pact on  the  environment,  and  Its  consistency 
with  the  goals  and  obJecUves  of  the  com- 
munity.". 

(d)  The  third  sentence  of  secUon  134  of 
Utle  23.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by 
striking  the  word  "transportaUon"  and  In- 
serting the  word  "urban"  in  lieu  thereof. 

CON8T«UCnON      BT      8TATBS      IN      ADVANCE      OT 
APPORTIONMENT 

Sec.  119.  (a)  SubeecUon  (a)  of  section  115 
Of  Utle  23.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  aa  follows: 

"(a)  When  a  State  has  obligated  all  funds 
for  any  of  the  Federal-aid  systems,  including 
the  Interstate  System,  apportioned  to  it  un- 
der section  104  of  this  title,  and  proceeds  to 
construct  any  project  without  the  aid  of  Fed- 
eral funds.  Including  one  or  more  parts  of 
any  project,  on  any  of  the  Federal-aid  sys- 
tems m  such  State.  Including  the  Interstate 
System,  as  any  of  those  systems  may  be  desig- 
nated at  that  time.  In  accordance  with  all 
procedures  and  all  requirements  applicable 
to  projects  on  any  such  system,  except  inso- 
far as  such  procedures  and  requirements 
limit  a  State  to  the  construcUon  of  projecu 
with  the  aid  of  Federal  funds  previously  ap- 
portioned to  It.  the  Secretary,  upon  applica- 
tion by  such  State  and  his  approval  of  such 
application.  Is  authorized  to  pay  to  such  State 
the  Federal  share  of  the  costs  of  construction 
of  such  project  when  additional  funds  are 
apportioned  to  such  State  under  section  104 
of  this  title  If— 

"(1)  prior  to  the  construction  of  the  proj- 
ect the  Secretary  approves  the  plans  and 
specifications  therefor  in  the  same  manner 
as  other  projects  on  the  Federal-aid  system 
Involved,  and 

"(2)  the  project  conforms  to  the  applica- 
ble standards  adopted  under  section  109  of 
this  title: 

"Profided.  the  Secretary  may  not  approve  an 
appllcaUon  under  this  section  unless  an  au- 
thorization is  In  effect  for  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  appllcaUon  is  sought  beyond  the 
currently  authorized  funds  for  such  State 
and  that  no  application  may  be  approved 
which  will  exceed  the  States  expected  ap- 
portionment of  such  authorizations." 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  116  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  following:  "of  subsection  (b)  (5)  ' 

(c)  The  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title  23. 


United   States  Code.   Is   hereby   amended   to 
read  as  follows : 

"115.  Construction  by  States  In  advance  of 
apportionment." 

BRIDGE   INSPECTION 

Sec.  lie.  Section  116  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  a  new 
subsection  (d) : 

"(d)  The  Secretary  in  consultation  with 
the  State  highway  departments  and  Inter- 
ested and  knowledgeable  private  organiza- 
tions and  Individuals  shall  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble establish  national  bridge  inspection 
standards  in  order  to  provide  for  the  proper 
safety  Inspection  of  bridges  on  any  of  the 
Federal-aid  highway  system.  Such  standards 
shall  specify  In  detail  the  method  by  which 
Inspections  shall  be  conducted,  the  maxi- 
mum time  lapse  between  inspections  and  the 
qualifications  for  those  charged  with  the 
responsibility  for  carrying  out  such  Inspec- 
tions. Each  State  shall  be  required  to  main- 
tain written  reports  to  be  available  to  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  such  Inspections  to- 
gether with  a  notation  of  the  action  taken 
pursuant  to  the  findings  of  such  Inspections 
Each  State  shall  be  required  to  maintain  a 
current  Inventory  of  all  bridges  on  the  Fed- 
eral-aid system." 

Sac.  117.  The  Secretary  shall  establish  In 
cooperation  with  the  State  highway  depart- 
ments a  program  designed  to  train  those  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
State  governments  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility for  carrying  out  bridge  Inspections 
Such  a  program  shall  be  revised  from  time  to 
time  In  light  of  new  or  improved  techniques 
For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the  Secre- 
tary may  use  funds  made  available  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  104(a)  and  sec- 
tion 307(a)  of  title  23,  United  States  Code. 

EMBGCNCT    RELIET 

Sec.  118.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
125  of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows:  "An  emergency  fund  Is 
authorized  for  expenditure  by  the  Secretary, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  section  and 
section  120.  for  the  repair  or  reconstruction 
of  highways,  roads,  and  trails  which  he  shall 
find  have  suffered  serious  damage  as  the  re- 
sult of  (1)  natural  disaster  over  a  wide  area 
such  as  by  fioods.  hurricanes,  tidal  waves, 
earthquakes,  severe  storms,  or  landslides,  or 
(2)  catastrophic  failures  from  any  cause.  In 
any  part  of  the  United  States." 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  120(f)  of 
title  23,  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by 
Inserting  before  the  period  the  following: 
"And  provided  further.  That  the  Secretary 
may  Increase  the  Federal  share  payable  on 
account  of  any  repair  or  reconstruction  un- 
der this  secUon  up  to  100  per  centum  of  the 
replacement  cost  of  a  comparable  facility  If 
he  determines  it  Is  in  the  public  interest". 

TOU.   ROADS 

Sec.  119.  SecUon  129  of  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  to 
subsection  (b)  thereof  the  following  lan- 
guage: 

"After  June  30.  1968.  all  agreements  be- 
tween the  Secretary  and  a  State  highway 
department  for  the  construction  of  projects 
on  the  Interstate  System  shall  contain  a 
clause  providing  that  no  toll  highway  will  be 
constructed  on  the  Intertsate  highway  route 
Involved  without  the  ofllclal  concurrence  of 
the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  shall  not  concur 
In  any  such  construction  unless  he  makes  an 
affirmative  finding  that,  under  the  particular 
circumstances  existing,  the  construcUon  of 
such  highway  as  a  toll  facility  rather  than  a 
toll-free  facility  Is  In  the  pubUc  Intereet  ' 

GUAM 

Sec.  120.  (a)  Effective  for  fiscal  years  be- 
ginning after  June  30.  1969,  section  101(a) 
of  tlUe  23  of  the  United  States  Code  is 
amended  In  the  cause  relating  to  the  defini- 
tion of  the  term  "State"  by  Inserting  "Guam." 
after  "District  of  Columbia,". 
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(b)  Section  103  of  title  23  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(f)  The  system  or  systems  of  highways  In 
Guam  on  which  Pederal-ald  funds  may  be 
expended  under  this  chapter  shall  be  deter- 
mined and  agreed  upon  by  the  Governor  ol 
Guam  and  the  Secretary". 

PREVAn.INC  RATE  OT  WAGE 

SEC.  121.  Section  113  of  tiUe  23,  United 
SUtes  Code,  Is  amended  by  ( 1 )  striking  sub- 
section (a)  and  (b)  thereof  and  inserting, 
in  lieu  thereof,  the  following : 

"(a)  The  SecreUry  shall  take  such  action 
as  may  be  necessary  to  Insure  that  all  labor- 
ers and  mechanics  employed  by  contractors 
or  subcontractors  on  the  initial  construction 
work  performed  on  highway  projects  on  the 
Federal-aid  systems,  the  primary  and  second- 
ary, as  well  as  their  extensions  In  urban  areas, 
and  the  IntersUte  System,  authorized  under 
the  highway  laws  providing  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  Federal  funds  upon  the  Pederal-ald 
systems,  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not 
less  than  those  prevailing  on  the  same  type 
of  work  on  similar  construction  in  the  im- 
mediate locality  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retory of  Labor  In  accordance  with  the  Act 
of  August  30,  1935.  known  as  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  (40  use.  3678) . 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  the  duties  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
consult  with  the  highway  department  of  the 
SUte  in  which  a  project  on  any  of  the  Ped- 
eral-ald svstems  U  to  be  performed.  After 
giving  due  regard  to  the  Information  thus 
obUlned,  he  shall  make  a  predetermination 
of  the  minimum  wages  to  be  paid  laborers 
and  mechanics  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
which  shall  be  set  out  in  each  project  ad- 
vertisement for  bids  and  in  each  bid  pro- 
posal form  and  shall  be  made  a  part  of  the 
contract  covering  the  project. 

"(c)  the  provision  of  the  section  shall  not 
be  applicable  to  employment  pursuant  to 
apprenticeship  and  skill  training  programs 
which  have  been  certified  by  the  Secretory 
of  TransporUtlon  as  promoting  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  In  connection  with 
Federal -aid  highway  construction  programs." 
(d)  the  analysis  at  chapter  1  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  is  hereby  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 
■113.    Prevailing  rate  of  wage." 


EQUAL      EMPLOYMENT     OPPORTtJWrrY 

Sec.  122  Section  105  of  titie  23.  United  Stotes 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection 
( e )  at  the  end  thereof : 

"(e)   Prior  to  approving  any  programs  for 
projects  as  provided  for  In  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  the  SecreUry  In  consuluMon 
with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  receive  as- 
surances that  employment  in  connection  with 
proposed  projecte  will  be  open  to  all  quail- 
fled  applicants.  He  shall  require   that  each 
Stote  shall  notify  all  prospective  bidders  of 
their    equal    employment    opportunity    re- 
sponsibilities.   In    approving    programs    for 
projects  on  any  of  the  Pederal-ald  systems, 
the  SecreUry  shall  require  certification  by 
any  SUte  desiring  to  avail  itself  of  the  bene- 
fits of  this  chapter  that  there  are  in  existence 
and  available  on  an  areawlde  or  statewide 
basis  apprentice  and  skill  improvement  pro- 
grams,  registered  with   the   Department   of 
Labor  or  appropriate  SteU  apprentice  coun- 
cil, to  insure  equal  employment  opportunity 
to  all  persons  without  regTd  to  race,  color, 
creed  or  national  origin;  and  that  such  per- 
sons   are    being    given   full   opportunity   to 
achieve  employment  on  any  projecte  approved 
for    construction    under    this    chapter.   The 
SecreUry  shall  periodically  receive  from  the 
Secreury  of  Labor  and  the  respective  SUte 
highway  departments  information  which  will 
enable  him  to  Judge  compliance  with  the  re- 
qulremente  of  thU  subsection  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  shall  render  to  the  Secretary 
such  asslsunce  and  information  as  he  shall 


deem  necessary  to  carry  out  the  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  program  required  here- 
under. AccepUnce  by  the  Secretory  of  the 
program  or  programs  submitted  by  any  SUte 
shall  be  in  lieu  of  any  other  preaward  of  pre- 
construction  requirement  of  law  or  regulation 
concerning  equal  employment  opportunity. 
TITLE  II— RELOCATION  ASSISTANCE  AND 
LAND     ACQUISITION     PRACTICES 

SEC.  201.  This  tltte  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Highway  Relocation  AsslsUnce  and  Land 
Acquisition  Practices  Act  of  1968". 

SEC  202.  Title  23,  United  Stotes  Code,  Is 
hereby  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of a  new  chapter: 

"CHAPTER   5.— Highway    Relocation    Assist- 
ance 

"Sec. 

"501.  Declaration  of  policy. 

"502.  Assurances  of  adequate  relocation  as- 
slstonce  program. 

"503.  Administration  of  relocation  assistance 
program. 

"504.  Federal  reimbursement. 

"505.  Relocation  paymente. 

"506.  Rent  adjustment  expenses. 

"507.  Replacement  housing. 

"508.  Expenses  incldenUl  to  transfer  of  prop- 
erty. 

"509.  Relocation  services. 

"510.  Relocation  asslsUnce  programs  on  Fed- 
eral highway  projecte. 

"511.  Authority  of  SecreUry. 

"512.  Definitions. 

"§  501.  Declaration  of  policy 

■Congress  hereby  declares  that  the  prompt 

and  equlUble  relocation  and  reesubllshment 

of  persons,  business  concerns,  farmers,  and 
nonprofit  organizations  displaced  as  a  result 
of  the  construction  of  Federal-aid  highways 
are  necessary  to  insure  that  a  few  individuals 
do  not  suffer  disproportionate  injuries  as  a 
result  of  programs  designed  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public  as  a  whole.  Therefore.  Congress 
determines  that  relocation  paymente  and  ad- 
visory assistance  should  be  provided  to  all 
persons  so  displaced  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

"§  502.  Assurances  of  adequate  relocation  as- 
slsUnce program 
"The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  any  proj- 
ect under  section  106  or  section  117  of  this 
title  which  will  cause  the  displacement  of 
any  person,  business,  or  farm  operation  un- 
less he  receives  satisfactory  assurances  from 
the  State  highway  department  or  any  agency 
designated  by  a  SUte  highway  department 

"(a)  fair  and  reasonable  relocation  and 
other  paymente  shall  be  afforded  to  displaced 
persons  In  accordance  with  sections  505.  506. 
507  and  508  of  this  title:  Provided.  That  no 
SUte  need  agree  to  make  any  payment  in 
excess  of  $25,000  to  any  displaced  person  In 
order  to  receive  the  assistance  authorized  by 
this  Act. 

"(b)  relocation  assistance  programs  offer- 
ing the  senlces  described  in  section  509  of 
this  titie  Ehall  be  afforded  to  displaced  per- 
sons: and 

"(c)  within  a  reasonable  period  ol  time 
prior  to  displacement  from  real  property  in 
(1)  an  urban  area,  and  (2)  nonurban  areas 
in  any  State  to  the  extent  practicable  as 
designated  by  the  Secretary,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Governor,  there  will  be  avail- 
able in  areas  not  generally  less  desirable  in 
regard  to  public  utilities  and  public  and 
commercial  facilities  and  as  rente  or  prices 
within  the  financial  means  of  the  families 
and  individuals  displaced,  decent,  safe,  and 
saniurv  dwellings,  as  defined  by  the  Secre- 
Ury equal  in  number  to  the  number  of  and 
available  to  such  displaced  families  and  iri- 
dlviduals  and  reasonably  accessible  to  their 
places  of  employment. 

"§  503.  Administration   of   relocation   assist- 
ance program 
"In  order  to  prevent  unnecessary  expenses 
and  duplication  of  functions,  a  Sute  high- 


way department  may  make  relocation  pay- 
mente or  provide  relocation  assistance  or 
otherwise  carry  out  the  functions  required 
under  this  chapter  by  utilizing  the  facilities 
personnel,  and  services  of  any  other  Federal, 
SUte,  or  local  governmental  agency  having 
an  eeUbllshed  organization  for  conducting 
relocation  asslsUnce  programs. 
"5  604.  Federal  reimbursement 

"(a)  The  SecreUry  shall  approve,  as  a  part 
of  the  cost  of  construction  of  a  project  under 
any  Pederal-ald  highway  program  which  lie 
administers,  the  cost  of  providing  the  pay- 
ments and  ser\'lces  described  In  section  502: 
Provided.  That,  notwithstanding  any  other 
law.  the  Federal  share  of  the  first  $25,000  of 
such  paymente  to  any  person,  on  account  of 
any  real  prc^ertv  acquisition  or  displacement 
occurring  prior  to  July  1.  1971.  shall  be  in- 
creased to  100  per  centum  of  such  cost. 

"(b)  Any  agreement  with  a  State  highway 
department  executed  before  the  date  of  this 
Act  for  a  project  for  which  property  has  not 
been  acquired  as  of  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  under  any  such  program  shall  be 
amended  to  include  the  cost  of  providing  the 
paymente  and  services  described  in  section 
502. 
"§  505.  Relocation  paymente 

"(a)  Payments  for  Actual  Expenses  — 
Upon  application  approved  by  the  State 
agency,  a  person  displaced  by  any  highway 
project  approved  under  section  106  or  sec- 
tion 117  of  this  title  may  elect  to  receive: 

"(1)  his  reasonable  actual  expenses  in 
moving  himself,  his  family,  hl.s  business,  farm 
operation,  or  other  personal  property,  and  for 
his  actual  and  reasonable  expenses  In  search- 
ing for  a  replacement  property; 

"(2)  If  he  disposes  of  personal  property  on 
moving  his  business  or  farm  operation  and 
replaces  such  property  at  the  new  location 
at  a  price  exceeding  the  .sale  price,  the  ',/ 
amount  of  the  clifT?rfnc!e  between  such  prices 
not  to  exceed,  however,  the  estimated  cost  ol 
moving  the  property  or  ite  market  value, 
whichever  is  less;  and 

"(3)  such  other  expenses  as  may  be  pro- 
vided for  in  regulations  issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary; or 

"(b)  Optional  Payments— Dwellings — 
Any  displaced  person  who  moves  from  a 
dwelling  who  electa  to  accept  the  payments 
authorized  by  this  subsection  In  lieu  of  the 
paymente  authorized  by  subsection  (a)  oi 
this  section  may  receive : 

"(1)  a  moving  expense  allowance,  deter- 
mined according  to  a  schedule  established  by 
the  Secretary,  not  to  exceed  $200; 

"(2)  a  dislocation  allowance  of  $100;  and 
"(3)  an  additional  payment  of  $400  if  the 
displaced  person  purchases  a  dwelling  for 
the  purpose  of  residence  within  one  year 
from  the  daU  of  actual  displacement^  except 
that  such  displaced  person  shall  only  be  eligi- 
ble for  payment  under  this  subparagraph 
when  the  dwelling  purchased  is  situated 
upon  real  esUte  in  which  such  person  ac- 
quires fee  title,  life  esUte,  ninety-nine-year 
lease,  or  other  type  of  long-term  lease 
equivalent  to  a  proprietary  Interest. 

"(c)  Additional  Payments— Farm  Opera- 
tions.—Any  displaced  person  who  moves  or 
discontinues  a  farm  operation  shall  receive, 
in  addition  to  the  payment  authorized  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  a  fixed  r^- 
cation  payment  in  the  amount  of  $1,000: 
Provided.  That,  In  the  case  where  the  entire 
farm  operation  is  not  acquired  by  the  Stote, 
the  payment  authorized  by  this  subpara- 
graph shall  be  made  only  if  the  SUte  agency 
determines  that  the  remainder  property  is 
no  longer  an  economic  unit. 

"(d)  Additional  Payments  Bcsinesses.- 
Any  displaced  person  who  moves  or  dlscxin- 
Unues  his  business  shall  receive,  in  addition 
to  the  payment  authorized  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  a  fixed  relocation  payment 
in  an  amount  equal  to  the  average  annual 
net  earnings  of  the  business  or  $5,000.  which- 
ever is  the  lesser.  No  payment  shall  be  made 
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under  this  subsection  unless  the  State  agency 
Is  satisfied  t^at  the  buslne.ss  ( 1 )  cannot  be 
relocated  without  a  substantial  losa  of  Its 
existing  patronage,  and  (2)  U  not  part  of  a 
commercial  enterprise  having  at  least  on* 
other  establishment,  not  being  acquired  by 
the  State  or  by  the  United  States,  which  Is 
engaged  In  the  same  or  similar  business.  For 
purposes  of  this  .subsection,  the  term  'average 
annu!>l  net  earnings'  mp;»ns  one-half  of  any 
net  e.irnings  of  tie  business,  before  Federal, 
Slate,  and  local  income  taxes,  during  the  two 
taxable  years  Immediately  preceding  the  tax- 
able year  In  w.Mch  such  business  moves  from 
the  real  property  acquired  for  such  project, 
or  such  other  reasonable  period  and  basis  a« 
the  Secret  iry  may  approve,  and  includes  any 
compensation  paid  by  the  business  to  the 
owner,  his  spouse,  or  his  dependent  children 
during  such  two-year  period  Such  earnings 
and  comf>en8atlon  shall  be  established  by 
Federal  income  tax  returns  filed  by  such 
business  and  Its  owner  and  his  spouse  and 
dependent  children  for  such  taxable  period. 
"i  506  Rent  adjustment  expenses 

"I  a  I  In  .Addition  to  amounts  otherwise  au- 
thorized by  this  title,  the  State  agency 
may  pay  to  or  on  behalf  of  any  displaced 
family,  displaced  elderly  individual,  or  dis- 
placed handicapped  Individual  monthly 
payments  over  a  period  not  to  exceed  twen- 
ty-four months  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$500  In  the  first  twelve  months  and  J500  In 
the  second  twelve  months  to  assist  such 
displ.tced  family  or  Individual  to  secure  a 
dwelling  determined.  In  accordance  with 
standards  established  by  the  Secretary,  to 
be  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  Subject  to  the 
limitation  Imposed  by  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, the  additional  payment  shall  be  an 
amount  which,  when  added  to  20  per  cen- 
tum of  the  annual  incume  of  the  displaced 
Individual  or  family  at  the  time  of  dis- 
placement, equals  the  average  annual  ren- 
tal required  for  such  a  decent,  safe,  and 
sanitary  dwelling  of  modest  standards  ade- 
quate In  size  to  accommodate  the  displaced 
individual  or  family  In  areas  not  generally 
less  desirable  In  regard  to  public  utilities 
and  public  and  commercial  facilities:  Pro- 
vided. That  such  payment  shall  be  made 
only  to  an  individual  or  family  who  \s  un- 
able to  seciu*  a  dwelling  unit  in  a  low- 
rent  housing  project  assisted  under  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937.  or  un- 
der a  State  or  local  program  found  by  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  have  the  same  general  purposes  as 
the  Federal  program  under  such  Act.  or  a 
dwelling  unit  assisted  under  section  101  of 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1965. 

■'(b)  The  Secretary  shall  make  the  deter- 
minations under  this  section  on  the  amount 
of  assistance  according  to  fanxlly  size,  family 
or  Individual  Income,  average  rents  required. 
or  similar  considerations. 

"(c)  The  additional  payments  under  this 
section  may  be  paid  on  a  basis  other  than 
monthly  in  cases  in  which  the  small  size  of 
the  payments  that  would  otherwise  be  re- 
quired does  not  warrant  a  number  of  sep- 
arate payments  or  in  other  cases  in  which 
other  than  monthly  payments  are  deter- 
mined warranted  by  the  Secretary. 

"(d)  No  payment  received  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  Income  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  eligibility  or 
the  extent  of  eligibility  of  any  person  for 
assistance  under  the  Social  Security  Act 
or  any  other  Federal  Act. 

"i  507  Replacement  housing 

"(a)  In  addition  to  amounts  otherwise 
authorized  by  this  title,  the  State  agency 
may  make  a  payment  to  the  owner  of  real 
property  acquired  for  a  project  which  is  Im- 
proved by  a  single-,  two-,  or  three-family 
dwelling  actually  occupied  by  the  owner  for 
not  less  than  one  year  prior  to  the  initiation 
of  negotiations  for  the  acquisition  of  such 
property.   Such   payment   shall   be    (1)    the 


amount,  if  any.  not  to  exceed  $5,000,  which, 
when  added  to  the  acquisition  payment, 
equals  the  average  price  required  for  a  com- 
parable dwelling  determined,  in  accordance 
with  standards  establUhed  by  the  Secretary, 
to  be  a  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  dwelling 
adequate  In  size  to  accomnicxlate  the  dis- 
placed owner,  reasonably  accessible  to  pub- 
lic services  and  places  of  employment,  and 
available  on  the  private  market  and  (2)  an 
amount  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
necessary  to  compensate  such  owner  for  any 
losa  of  favorable  financing  due  to  such  ac- 
quisition: Provided.  That  such  payment  shall 
be  made  only  to  a  displaced  owner  who 
purchases  and  occupies  a  dwelling  within 
one  year  subsequent  to  the  date  on  which  he 
is  required  to  move  from  the  dwelling 
acquired  for  the  project:  And  provided  fur- 
ther, That  no  such  payment  shall  be  re- 
quired or  included  as  a  project  cost  under 
section  504  of  thla  title  if  the  owner-occu- 
pant receives  a  payment  required  by  the 
State  law  of  eminent  domain  which  Is  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  have  substantially 
the  same  purpose  and  effect  as  this  section 
and  to  be  part  of  the  cost  of  the  project  for 
which  Federal  financial  assistance  Is  avail- 
able. 

"(b)  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary, the  State  agency  shall  determine  the 
prices  prevailing  In  the  locality  for  dwellings 
meeting  the  requirements  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section. 

"i  508.  Expenses    incidental    to   transfer    of 
property 

"In  addition  to  amounts  otherwise  au- 
thorized by  this  title,  the  State  shall  relm- 
biu^e  the  owner  of  real  property  acquired  for 
a  project  for  reasonable  and  necessary  ex- 
penses incurred  for  (a)  recording  fees,  trans- 
fer taxes,  and  similar  expenses  Incidental 
to  conveying  such  property;  (b)  penalty 
costs  for  prepayment  of  any  mortgage  en- 
cumbering such  real  property:  Provided. 
That  such  mortgage  shall  be  on  record  as 
required  by  law  on  the  date  of  official  an- 
nouncement of  such  project;  and  (c)  the 
pro  rata  portion  of  real  property  taxes  paid 
which  are  allocable  to  a  period  subsequent 
to  the  date  of  vesting  of  title  In  the  State, 
or  the  effective  date  of  the  possession  of  such 
real  property  by  the  State,  whichever  Is 
earlier. 
"1509.  Relocation    services 

"(a)  Each  State  shall  provide  a  reloca- 
tion assistance  program  which  shall  Include 
such  measures,  facilities,  or  services  as  may 
be  necessary  or  appropriate  In  order: 

"  1 1 )  to  determine  the  needs  of  displaced 
families.  Individuals,  business  concerns,  and 
farm  operators  for  relocaton  assistance; 

12)  to  assure  a  feasible  method  for  the 
temporary  relocation  of  families  and  Indi- 
viduals displaced  from  the  property  ac- 
quired; 

"(3)  to  assure  that,  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  prior  to  displacement  from 
real  property  In  (I)  an  urban  area,  or  (II) 
any  other  area  of  a  State  designated  by  the 
Secretary,  after  consultation  with  the  Gov- 
ernor, there  will  be  available.  In  areas  not 
generally  less  desirable  In  regard  to  public 
utilities  and  public  and  commercial  facilities 
and  at  rents  or  prices  within  the  financial 
means  of  the  families  and  individuals  dls- 
pl.)ced.  housing  meeting  the  standards 
established  by  the  Secretary  for  decent,  safe, 
and  sanitary  dwellings,  equal  In  niunber  to 
the  number  of.  and  available  to.  such  dis- 
placed families  and  Individuals  and  reason- 
ably accessible  to  thetr  places  of  employ- 
ment; 

"(4)  to  assist  owners  of  displaced  busi- 
nesses and  displaced  farm  operators  in  ob- 
taining and  becoming  established  In  suitable 
business  locations; 

"(5)  to  supply  Information  concerning 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration  home 
acquisition  program  under  section  221(d)  (2) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act,  the  small  busi- 


ness disaster  loan  program  under  section 
7(b)  (3)  of  the  Small  Business  Act,  and  other 
State  or  Federal  programs  offering  assistance 
to  displaced  persons; 

"(6)  to  assist  In  minimizing  hardships  to 
displaced  persons  In  adjusting  to  relocation, 
and 

"(7)  to  assure,  to  the  greatest  extent  prac- 
ticable, the  coordination  of  relocation  activ- 
ities with  other  project  activities  and  other 
planned  or  proposed  governmental  actions  in 
the  community  or  nearby  areas  which  may 
affect  the  carrying  out  of  the  relocation 
program. 

"(b)  Any  State  may  offer  relixatlon  serv- 
ices under  such  program  to  other  person.s 
occupying  property  abutting  any  real  prop- 
erty acquired  for  a  Federal-aid  highway 
project  who  It  determines  are  caused  sub- 
stantial economic  Injury  because  of  such 
project. 

"{ 510.  Relocation    assistance    progranvs    on 
Federal  highway  projects 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  on  and  after  the  effective  date  of  thl.s 
Act  any  Federal  agency  which  acquires  real 
property  for  use  In  connection  with  a  high- 
way project  authorized  by  chapter  2  of  this 
title  or  any  other  Federal  law  shall,  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  Issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary, provide  the  payments  and  services 
described  In  sections  502.  505.  506.  507.  508. 
and  509.  of  this  Act.  When  real  property  is 
acquired  by  a  State  or  local  governmental 
agency  for  such  a  Federal  project,  for  pur- 
poses of  this  chapter,  the  acquisition  shall  be 
deemed  an  acquisition  by  the  Federal  agency 
having  authority  over  such  project.  Funds 
appropriated  or  otherwise  available  to  any 
Federal  agency  for  such  project  shall  be 
available  also  for  obligation  and  expendi- 
ture to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter. 
"§511.  Authority  of  the  Secretary 

"(a)  To  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may 
determine  to  be  necessary  to  assure: 

"(1)  that  the  payments  authorized  by  this 
chapter  shall  be  fair  and  reasonable  and  as 
uniform  as  practicable; 

"(2)  that  a  displaced  person  who  makes 
proper  application  for  a  payment  authorized 
for  such  person  by  this  Act  shall  be  paid 
promptly  after  a  move  or.  In  certain  hard- 
ship cases,  the  Secretary  may,  by  regulation, 
authorize  advance  payment  of  certain  reloca- 
tion costs; 

"(3)  that  any  person  aggrieved  by  a  deter- 
mination as  to  eligibility  for  a  payment  au- 
thorized by  this  chapter,  or  the  amount  ot 
a  payment,  may  have  his  application  re- 
viewed by  the  head  of  the  State  or  Federal 
agency  making  such  determination;   and 

"(4)  that  a  displaced  person  shall  have  a 
reasonable  time  In  which  to  apply  for  a  pay- 
ment avithorlzed  by  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  make  such  other 
rules  and  regulations  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter  as  he  deems  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  to  carry  out  this 
chapter. 
"5  612.  Definitions 

"Unless  the  context  requires  otherwise,  as 
used  In  this  chapter — 

"(1)  The  term  'displaced  person'  means — 

"(a)  any  person  who  Is  the  owner  of  a  busi- 
ness which  moves  from  real  property  or  Is 
discontinued  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  as  result  of  the  acquisition  or  rea- 
sonable expectation  of  acquisition  of  such 
real  property,  in  whole  or  In  part,  for  a  Fed- 
eral-aid highway; 

"(b)  any  person  who  Is  the  farm  operator 
of  a  farm  operation  which  moves  from  real 
property  or  Is  discontinued  on  or  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  as  a  result  of  the 
acquisition  or  the  reasonable  expectation  of 
acquisition  of  such  real  property.  In  whole 
or  in  part,  for  a  Federal-aid  highway; 

"(c)  any  Individual  who  Is  the  bead  of  a 
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family  which  moves  from  real  property  oc- 
cupied as  a  dwelling  on  or  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  as  a  result  of  the  acquisition 
or  reasonable  expectatton  of  acquisition  of 
such  real  property.  In  whole  or  In  part,  for 
a  Pederal-ald  highway,  or  which  moves  from 
such  dwelling  as  a  result  of  the  acquisition 
or  reasonable  expectation  of  acquisition  of 
other  real  property,  later  acquired,  for  such 
highway  on  which  such  family  conducts  a 
business  or  farm  operation; 

"(d)  any  Individual,  not  a  member  of  a 
family,  who  moves  Irom  real  property  oc- 
cupied as  a  dwelling  on  or  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  as  the  result  of  the  acquisi- 
tion or  the  reasonable  expectation  of  acquisi- 
tion of  such  real  property.  In  whole  or  in 
part,  for  a  Federal-aid  highway,  or  who  moves 
from  such  dwelling  as  a  result  of  the  acquisi- 
tion or  reasonable  expectation  of  other  real 
property,  on  which  such  Individual  conducts 
a  business  or  farm  operation;  or 

"(e)  any  individual  not  described  In  para- 
graph (a),  (b),  (c).  or  (d)  of  this  subsection 
who  moves  his  personal  property  from  real 
property  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  as  a  result  of  the  acquisition  or  reason- 
able expectation  of  acquisition  of  such  real 
property  for  a  Federal-aid  highway:  Provided 
That  this  shall  not  Include  the  owner  of 
property  on  the  premlECs  of  another  under  a 
lease  or  licensing  arrangement  where  such 
owner  Is  required  pursuant  to  such  lease  or 
llcen.se  to  move  such  property  at  his  own 
expense.  ,      ,   , 

"(2)  The  term  'business'  means  any  lawful 
activity  conducted  primarily — 

"(a)  for  the  purchase  and  resale  of  prod- 
ucts,  commodities,    or   any    other    personal 

property; 

"(b)  for  the  manufacture,  processing,  or 
marketing  of  any  such  property; 

"(c)  for  the  cultivation,  processing,  or  mar- 
keting of  timber; 

"(d)  for  the  sale  of  services  to  the  public. 

or 

"(e)  by  a  nonprofit  organization. 
"(3)  The  term  'farm  operation'  means  any 
activity  conducted  solely  or  primarily  for 
the  production  of  one  or  more  agrlculutral 
products  or  commodities  other  than  timber 
for  sale  and  home  use,  and  customarily  pro- 
ducing such  products  or  commodities  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  be  capable  of  contribut- 
ing materially  to  the  operator's  sufH^rt. 

"(4)  The  term  'farm  operator'  means  any 
owner,  part  owner,  tenant,  or  sharecropper 
who  operates  a  farm. 

"(5) The  term  'elderly  individual'  means  a 
person  not  a  member  of  a  family  who  Is  sixty- 
two  years  of  age  or  over. 

"(6)  The  term  'handicapped  Individual 
means  a  person  not  a  member  of  a  family 
who  is  handicapped  within  the  meaning  of 
section  202  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1959. 

"(7)  The  terms  'owner'  and  'person'  means 
any  individual,  partnership,  corporation,  or 
association. 

"(8)  The  term  Federal  agency"  means  any 
department,  agency,  or  instrumentality  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  and 
any  corporation  wholly  owned  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

"(9)  The  term  'State  agency'  means  a 
State  highway  department  or  any  agency 
designated  by  a  State  highway  department 
to  administer  the  relocation  assistance  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  chapter." 

SEC.  203.  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  7(b)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(3)  to  make  such  loans  (either  directly 
or  in  cooperation  with  banks  or  other  lend- 
ing institutions  through  agreements  to  par- 
ticipate on  an  Immediate  or  deferred  basis) 
as  the  AdmlnUtratlon  may  determine  to  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  assist  any  small 
business  concern  in  contlntilng  in  business 
at  Its  existing  location.  In  reestablishing  its 
business,  in  purchasing  a  business,  or  in 
establishing  a  new  business.  If  the  Admin- 


istration determines  that  such  concern  has 
suffered  substantial  economic  injury  as  the 
result  of  its  displacement  by,  or  location  In, 
adjacent  to,  or  near,  a  highway  project  con- 
structed by  the  Federal  Government  or  any 
State  government;  and  the  purpose  of  a  loan 
made  pursuant  to  such  project  or  program 
may,  In  the  discretion  of  the  Administration, 
Include  the  purchase  or  construction  of  other 
premises  whether  or  not  the  borrower  owned 
the  premises  occupied  by  the  business  and,". 
Sec.  204.  Section  106  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  new  sub- 
section (d)  and  (e)  at  the  end  thereof  as 
follows: 

"(d)  Before  approving  projects  under  this 
chapter,  the  Sercetary  shall  obtain  from  the 
State  highway  department  the  following 
assiuances : 

"(1)  that  every  reasonable  effort  shall  be 
made  to  acquire  the  real  property  by  nego- 
tiated purchase; 

"(2)  That  the  construction  of  project  shall 
be  so  scheduled  that  to  the  greatest  extent 
practicable  no  person  lawfully  occupying  the 
real  property  shall  be  required  to  move  from 
his  home,  farm,  or  business  location  wrlthout 
at  least  ninety  days  written  notice  from  the 
State  of  the  date  by  which  possession  of  such 
real  property  Is  required;  and 

"(3)  that  it  will  be  the  policy  of  the  State, 
before  Initiating  negotiations  for  real  prop- 
erty, to  establish  a  price  which  is  believed  to 
be  a  fair  and  reasonable  consideration  there- 
for, such  price  not  to  be  less  than  the  ap- 
praised value  of  the  property  as  approved  by 
such  State,  and  to  make  a  prompt  offer  to 
acquire  the  property  for  the  full  amount  so 
established. 

"(e)  Before  approving  any  project  under 
this  chapter  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  obtain  from  the 
State  highway  department  the  following  as- 
surances: 

"(1)  that  no  owner  will  be  required  to  sur- 
render possession  of  real  property  before  the 
State  (A)  pays  the  agreed  purchase  price,  (B) 
makes  available  for  the  benefit  of  the  owner, 
by  court  deposit  or  otherwise,  an  amount 
equal  to  the  appraised  fair  values  of  such 
property,  as  approved  by  such  State,  without 
prejudice  to  the  right  of  the  owner  to  con- 
test the  amount  of  compensation  due  for  the 
property,  or  (C)  deposits  or  pays  the  final 
award  of  compensation  in  the  condemnation 
proceeding  for  such  property; 

"(2)  that  any  decrease  In  the  value  of  real 
property  prior  to  the  date  of  valuation  caused 
by  the  project  for  which  such  property  Is 
acquired,  or  by  the  likelihood  that  the  prop- 
erty would  be  acquired  for  the  proposed  proj- 
ect, other  than  that  due  to  physical  deteriora- 
tion vrtthln  the  reasonable  control  of  the 
owner,  will  be  disregarded  In  determining  the 
compensation  for  the  property;  and 

"(3)   that  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  extent  of  the  acquisition  of  real  property 
and  the  valuation  thereof,  no  building,  struc- 
ture, or  other  improvement  vrtll  be  deemed  to 
be  other  than  a  part  of  the  real  property 
solely  because  of  the  right  or  obligation  f ;  a 
tenant,   as  against   the   owner   of   any  ol  acr 
interest  in  the  real  property,  to  remove  such 
irLiilding,  structure,  cr  improvement  at  the 
expiration  of  his  term,  and  the  head  of  the 
State  agency  shall  pay  to  the  tenant  the  fair 
value  of  the  building,  structure,  or  improve- 
ment, wnich  lair  value  shall  be  determined 
by  i-ucli  agency  head  as  the  greatest  cf  (1) 
the  contributlve  value  of  the  improvement  to 
the  present  use  of  the  entirety.  (2)   the  cur- 
rent co£t  of  the  reproduction  less  deprecia- 
tion of  the  improvement,  or  (3)  the  value  of 
the  imsrovement  for  removal  from  the  prop- 
erty: Provided.  Tliat  (1)    payment  hereunder 
wlli   not  result  in  duplication  of  anv   pay- 
ments otherwise  authorized  by  law;   (2)  that 
the  fee  owner  of  the  land  involved  disclaims 
any    interest   in    the    improvements   of    the 
lessee;  and  (3)  the  lessee  in  consideration  for 
such  pavment  shall  assign,  transfer,  and  re- 


lease to  the  State  agency  all  his  right,  title, 
and  interest  in  and  to  such  improvements: 
Provided  further,  That  no  provision  of  this 
section  shall  be  construed  to  deprive  the 
lessee  of  his  right  to  reject  the  payments 
hereunder  and  to  obtain  payment  for  his 
property  interests  of  just  compensation  as 
otherwise  defined  by  law." 

SEC.  205.  No  provision  of  this  title  shall  be 
construed  to  give  any  person  a  cause  of  action 
in  any  court,  nor  may  any  violation  of  this 
title  be  raised  as  a  defense  by  such  person 
in  any  action. 

Sec.  206.  If  any  provision  of  this  title,  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstance is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of 
this  title  and  the  application  of  the  pro- 
vision to  other  persons  or  circumstances  shall 
not  be  affected  thereby. 

SEC.  207.  Section  133  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  is  hereby  repealed.  Any  rights  or 
liabilities  now  existing  under  such  section 
shall  not  be  affected  by  the  repeal  thereof 
under  this  section. 

Sec.  208.  Effective  Date. — TlilJ  Act  shall 
lake  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment. 
TITLE    III— ESTABLISHMENT    OP    PARK- 
ING FACILITIES  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 


FINDINGS  OF  FACT :  SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  301.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
National  Capital  area  has  been  accompanied 
by  an  ever-increasing  number  of  persons  en- 
tering the  District  of  Columbia  by  motor 
vehicle  which  has  resulted  In  serious  traffic 
congestion; 

(2)  this  congestion  restricts  the  inter- 
change of  goods,  services,  and  people  be- 
tween the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  sur- 
rounding suburbs,  to  the  detriment  of  both; 
imposes  hardships  and  inconvenience  on 
residents,  employers,  employees,  and  tourists 
in  the  National  Capital  area;  impedes  the 
efficient  conduct  of  the  United  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  governments;  and 
Interferes  with  the  rapid  and  effective  dis- 
position of  police  and  firefighting  equip- 
ment; 

(3)  the  orderly  growth  and  development  of 
the  National  Capital  area  requires  a  bal- 
anced transportation  system  which  provides 
residents  of  and  visitors  to  the  National 
Capital  area  a  variety  of  economic  and 
efficient  means  of  travel  into  and  through 
the  District  of  Columbia; 

(4)  a  balanced  transportation  system  re- 
quires adequate  highways,  rapid  rail  tran- 
sit, buses,  and  off-street  parking  facilities 
for  motor  vehicles: 

( 5 )  off-street  parking  facilities  In  sufficient 
numbers  and  at  rates  and  locations  adequate 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  National  Capital 
area  have  not  been  provided;  and 

(6)  the  establishment  of  a  parking  au- 
thority to  supplement  existing  parking  with 
additional  off-street  parking  facilities  is  nec- 
essarv  to  maintain  and  Improve  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  National  Capital  area,  the 
safety,  convenience,  and  welfare  of  the  resi- 
dents thereof  and  the  visitors  thereto,  and 
the  efficiency  of  the  United  States  and  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  governments. 

lb)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "District 
of  Columbia  Parking  Facility  Act". 

CREATION    OP    PARKING    BOARD 

SEC.  302.  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  and 
established  a  body  politic  and  corporate  of 
perpetual  duration,  to  be  known  ,is  the  "Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Parking  Board"  (herein 
called  the  "Parking  Board").  The  Parking 
Board  shall  consist  of  three  members,  who 
shall  be  the  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  Chairman  and  the  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Coun- 
cil The  term  of  office  of  any  member  of  the 
Parking  Board  shall  be  the  same  ;.s  his  term 
of  office  as  such  Commissioner,  such  Chair- 
man or  such  Vice  Chairman.  Tvio  members 
of  the  Parking  Board  .-hall  constitute  a  quo- 
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rum.  The  in«nb«»  of  the  Parking  Bowrd 

shall  telect  from  among  their  number  a 
chairman  and  a  vice  chairman  of  the  Park- 
ing Board. 

(b)  The  Parking  Board  ahall  appoint,  sub- 
ject to  the  prOTlalona  of  the  ClaMlflcatlon 
Act  of  1949,  aa  amended,  and  other  applicable 
laws  relating  to  employeee  of  the  Dlatrlct  of 
Columbia,  an  Administrator.  The  Parking 
Board  may  delegate  to  the  Administrator 
such  authority  as  may  be  neceaaary  or  con- 
venient  to  carry  out  the  purpoeea  of  this 

Act. 

paaKiNO  ADvwoaT  couNcn. 

Sac.  303.  la)  There  Is  hereby  eetabllshed 
a  Parking  Advisory  Council  (herein  caUed 
the  -Advisory  Council") .  The  Advisory  Coun- 
cil shall  be  composed  of  eleven  members, 
conautlng  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or 
hU  designee,  the  Director  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Department  of  Highways  and  Traf- 
fic or  his  designee,  the  .\dmlnlstrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  or  his  designee,  the  Chairman 
of  the  NaUonal  CaplUl  Planning  Commis- 
sion or  his  designee,  the  Administrator  of 
the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit 
Authority  or  his  designee,  all  ex  officio,  and 
sii  members  from  private  life  appointed  by 
the  Parking  Board  of  whom  one  shall  be  des- 
ignated biennially  by  the  Parking  BoMTd  to 
■erre  aa  chairman.  The  members  from  pri- 
vate life  shall  be  chosen  to  reOect  a  range  of 
experience  in  such  fields  a«  architecture,  en- 
gmearlng.  retaU  trade,  real  estate,  flnancing. 
uw.  motor  vehicle  parking,  and  transporU- 
tlon.  „ 

,b)  The  members  of  the  Advisory  Council 
appointed  by  the  Parking  Board  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  of  four  years,  except  that 
with  respect  to  the  first  appointmenia  made 
after  this  Act  becomes  effective,  one  member 
shall  be  appointed  for  a  one-year  term,  one 
member  ahall  be  appointed  lor  a  two-year 
term,  two  members  shall  be  appointed  lor  a 
three-year  term,  and  two  members  shall  be 
appointed  lor  a  four-year  term.  Any  member 
appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  serve  only 
for  the  unexpired  term  of  the  member  he  is 
replacing.  Any  member  shall  be  eligible  for 
reappointnient. 

,  CI  .  1 )  Members  of  the  Advisory  Council 
who  -ire  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall 
serve  wltiaout  corapeasauon  in  .iddltion  to 
that  received  in  their  regular  public  employ- 
ment but  shall  be  entitled  to  reimbursement 
for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessar>' 
expenses  incurred  by  Uiem  m  the  perform- 
ance of  '    ities  vested  In  the  Council. 

1 2 .  .Members  of  the  Advliory  Council,  other 
than  those  to  whom  par  igraph  1 1 )  is  appli- 
cable shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate 
of  SoO  per  day  lor  each  day  tney  are  eng.iged 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties  aa  mem- 
bers ol  such  Council  and  shall  be  enUtled  to 
reimbursement  for  travel,  subeislence.  and 
other  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  them  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties  as  members 
of  the  Council. 

Id*  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Advisory 
Council  to  advise  and  assist  the  Parking 
Board  In  carrvlng  out  Its  functions  under 
this  .\ct.  including  the  overall  planning  of 
parking  faclUtles.  the  acquisition,  construc- 
tion, design,  and  operaUon  of  such  facilities 
and  such  other  matters  as  the  Parking  Board 
shall  request  or  the  Advisory  Council  shall 
determine.  The  Parking  Board  shall  request 
the  views  ol  the  Advisory  Council  on  each 
matter  made  subject  to  a  public  hearing  by 
this  Act,  and  shall  Include  the  report  of  the 
Council.  If  .iny,  in  the  Parking  Board's  record, 
le)  The  Advisory  Coimcll  Is  authorized, 
within  the  limiu  of  funds  authorized  by  the 
Parking  Board  and  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Classiflcation  Act  of  1949.  as  amended, 
and  other  applicable  laws  relating  to  em- 
ployees of  the  District  ot  Columbia,  to  ap- 
point an  executive  secretary.  Subject  to  re- 
imbursement by  the  Parking  Board  for  the 
salanes.    retirement,    health    beneflu,    and 


similar  ooeu  for  such  employees,  the  ex  officio 
members  of  the  Advisory  Council  and  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Dlsuict  of  Columbia 
shall  make  available  to  the  execuUve  secre- 
tary such  stair.  Information,  and  technical 
assistance  as  he  shall  require  to  enable  the 
Advisory  Council  to  carry  out  ito  responsi- 
bilities under  thU  Act. 

(1)  The  Advisory  Council  Is  authorized, 
within  the  llmiu  of  funds  authorized  by  the 
Parking  Board,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  20tai(ll»  of  this  Act  to 
hire  Independent  consultant*  to  assist  It  in 
carrying  out  lU  reeponslblUlles  under  this 
Act 

COMPBKHSMSIVE  PAKKINO  STUDY 

Sec.  a04.  (a)  The  Advisory  Council  shall, 
within  one  year  following  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  and  not  less  than  once  each 
live  vears  thereafter,  prepare  and  distribute  a 
comprehensive  report  on  parking  in  the  Dis- 
trict ol  Columbia  metropolitan  are;»  Such 
report  shall  include — 

(1)  an  inventory  of  existing  parking  fa- 
cilities in  the  District  of  Columbia,  both 
public  and  private,  and  an  analysU  of  the 
manner  and  extent  to  which  they  are 
utilized: 

(3)  an  Inventory  of  the  existing  and  rea- 
sonably anticipated  transportation  facili- 
ties in  the  National  Capital  area.  Includ- 
ing roads,  highways,  buses,  and  rapid  rail 
transit,  and  an  analysis  of  the  manner  and 
extent  to  which  they  are  utilized; 

(3)  an  analysU  of  the  extent,  type,  and 
location  of  all  parking  facilities  and  on- 
street  parking  which  are  necessary  or  de- 
sirable for  achieving  balanced  transporta- 
tion and  an  efficient  flow  of  traffic  In  the 
.NaUonal  Capital  area  together  with  recom- 
mendations as  to  the  need,  if  any.  for  addi- 
tional public  parking  facilities  and  the  areas 
within  which  such  facilities  should  be  lo- 
cated:  and 

i4i  any  other  Information  or  recom- 
mendations that  the  Advisory  CouncU  de- 
termines to  be  useful  to  the  Parking  Board 
in  carrying  out  lu  duties  under  this  Act. 
(bi  The  Advisory  Council  shall  refer  the 
parking  report  to  all  Interested  agencies  In 
the  National  Capital  area  for  their  Infor- 
mation and  commenu.  The  parking  report 
and  all  relevant  data  used  to  compile  the 
report  shall  be  made  available  to  owners  and 
operators  ol  private  parking  facilities  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  In  order  to  enable 
them  more  effectively  to  plan  the  operation 
and  expansion  of  their  facilities. 

ACQUismoN  or  parking  PAtn-mrs 
Sec.  305.  (ai  The  Parking  Board  Is  author- 
ized  to  acquire,   in  Its  own   name,   by   pur- 
chase,   lease,   gilt,   exchange,   condemnation, 
fir  otherwise,  such  property,  real  or  personal. 
In  the  DUtnct  of  Columbia,  Including  any 
rights  or   Interests   therein,  .is  the  Parking 
Board  may  require  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of   this   Act;    except   that  In   no   case  shall 
the  Parking  Board  acquire  by  condeixuiatlon 
any  real  property  on  which  there  Is  located 
a  parking  facility,  unless  the  Parking  Board 
intends  substantially  to  Increase  the  number 
of   vehicles   which   can   be   parked   on  such 
property:    Provided.    That    If    within    thirty 
days  after  the  Board  Institutes  a  condemna- 
tion   proceeding   to   acquire   land   on   which 
there  Is  located  a  parking  facility  the  owners 
of  such  property  file  with  the  court  a  signed 
statement   to  the  effect   that  they   plan  to 
undertake  such  construction  as  Is  necessary 
to  cause  to  be  located  thereon  a  parking  fa- 
cility   equal    In    capacity    to    that    proposed 
to  be  constructed  thereon  by  the  Board  and 
that  they  will  cause  such  construction  to  be 
commenced  within  one  year  after  the  date 
such  statement  Is  filed,   the  condemnation 
proceeding  shaU  be  stayed  pending  the  com- 
pletion   of    such    construction.    Upon    such 
completion,  the  court  shall  enter  an  order 
dismissing  the  condemnation  proceeding.  If 
such  construction  does  not  commence  with- 
in  such   one-year   period   and   proceed   ex- 


peditiously thereafter,  the  Board  may  pro- 
ceed with   the  condemnation  proceeding. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  U  authorized  to  make  available  to 
the  Parking  Board,  without  consideration, 
air  and  subsurface  rights  in  areas  consist- 
ing principally  of  land  In  street  highway, 
railway,  or  subway  righu-of-way,  bridges, 
and  other  lands  under  his  Jurisdiction  and 
control  In  the  District  of  Columbia  for  use 
by  the  Parking  Board  in  carrying  out  Its 
duties  under  this  Act.  The  Commissioner,  to 
the  extent  feasible,  shall  exercise  this  au- 
thority to  enable  the  Parking  Board  to  lo- 
cate parking  facilities  in  such  manner  as  to 
coordinate  parking  with  any  future  high- 
way or  subway  construction  In  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  tw 
construed  as  modifying  or  superseding  tltl- 
23,  United  States  Code. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  tin 
Administrator  of  General  Services  are  au- 
thorized, subject  u>  such  terms  and  condl- 
Uons  as  they  may  prescribe,  to  make  avail- 
able to  the  Parking  Board,  without  consld- 
eraUon.  subsurface  rlghta  In  lands  In  tho 
DUirict  of  Columbia  under  their  respecthi 
Jurisdiction  and  control  for  use  by  the  Park- 
lug  Board  In  carrying  out  Its  duties  under 
thU  Act.  .  ^      , 

(d)  The  Parking  Board  shall  take  no  fln.il 
action  with  respect  to  the  acquisition  of 
parking  facility  or  the  acquisition  of  any 
real  property  for  the  purpose  of  eetabllsh- 
ing  thereon  a  parking  facility  (other  than 
the  taking  of  options)  until  the  Parklnt; 
Board  has — 

( 1 )  obtalixed  a  study  of  such  proposed  fa- 
cility from  an  independent  expert  qualified  u. 
evaluate  the  feasibility  cf  any  such  facility. 

and 

(21  held  a  public  hearing  to  obtain  views 
on  the  need  for  such  facility.  Its  proposed 
size,  and  its  economic  feasibility.  The  Board 
shall  publish  notice  of  any  such  hearing  In  at 
least  one  newspaper  of  general  clrctilatlon 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  at  least  twentv 
days  prior  to  such  hearing. 

(e»   No  condemnation  proceeding  shall  iv 
instituted  under  this  Act  unless  the  Com- 
missioner, acting  in  hU  capacity  aa  Com- 
missioner, shall  have  approved  the  filing  or 
such  proceedings.  Condemnation  proceedings 
brought  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
brought  in  the  name  of  the  Parking  Board 
Such  proceedings  shall  be  instituted  and  con- 
ducted In  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  which  coun 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  such  proceedings 
and  shall  be  prosecuted  In  accordance  with 
the  procedure  in  proceedings  instituted  anci 
conducted  under  the  authority  of  sections 
1311  through  1321  of  title  16  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Code,  except  that  (1)  wherever 
in  such  sections  the  term  "Board  of  Com- 
missioners" or  "Board"  appear,  such  terms 
shall  be  deemed,  for  the  purposes  of  thU  Act 
to  mean  the  Parking  Board.  (2)  wherever  iti 
such  sections  provision  is  made  for  property 
to  be  taken  in  the  name  ol  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, such  provisions  shall,  for  the  pur- 
poees  of  this  Act,  be  construed  to  mean  the 
Parking  Board,  (3)  wherever  in  such  sections 
reference  is  made  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
(as  a  party  to  a  proceeding  instituted  or  con- 
ducted   under   the    authority   of   such   sec- 
tions ( ,  such  terms  shall  be  deemed  to  refer 
to  the  Parking  Board,  and  (4)   wherever  In 
such  sections  any  payment  U  reqtUred  by  any 
of  such  sections  to  be  made  from  appropri- 
ated funds,  such  peynoent  is  authorized  to  be 
made  from  any  moneys  of  the  Parking  Board 
which  are  avaUable  for  such  purpose. 

(f)  The  acquisition,  by  condemnation,  of 
real  property  for  use  by  the  Parking  Board 
under  this  Act  ahall  be  authorized  only  li. 
prior  to  the  Initiation  of  proceedings  to  con- 
demn such  property,  the  Parking  Board  shall 
have  taken  the  following  acUons : 

(1)  Retained  at  least  two  qualified,  in- 
dependent real  estate  appraisers  to  assist  it 
in  eetabUshlng  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
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property,  and  such  appraisers  have  advised 
the  Parking  Board,  in  writing,  of  such  value; 

(2)  EstabUshed  a  fair  market  value  for  the 
property  based  on  such  appraisal; 

(3)  Certified  that  It  has  been  unable  to 
purchase  the  property  at  such  fair  market 

value; 

(4)  Initiated  condemnation  i^oceedlngs 
within  ninety  days  from  the  date  of  the  cer- 
tification required  by  paragraph  (3)  :  Pro- 
tided.  That  In  the  event  the  Parking  Board 
shall  fall  to  InltUte  such  proceedings  within 
the  prescribed  period,  the  Parking  Board 
shall  be  foreclosed  from  Initiating  any  such 
proceeding  against  said  real  property  for  a 
period  of  at  least  five  years  from  the  expira- 
tion of  said  ninety-day  period; 

(6)  Certified  that  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary 
housing  can  reasonably  he  expected  to  be 
a\allable  to  any  families  which  may  be  dis- 
placed by  such  condemnation  action  at 
rentals  or  prices  they  can  reasonably  afford; 
.ind 

(6)  Certified  that,  barring  acts  of  God  or 
other  unforeseeable  circumstances.  It  will 
commence,  or  cause  to  be  commenced,  con- 
struction of  a  parking  facility  upon  such  pro- 
perty within  one  year  following  the  date  of 
acquisition. 

(g)  In  addition  to  any  payments  required 
by  the  preceding  subsection,  the  Parking 
Board  Is  hereby  authorized  to  make  reloca- 
tion payments  to  persons  displaced  by  rea- 
son of  its  acquisition  of  property  under  the 
authority  of  this  section  to  the  same  extent 
as  such  persons  would  have  been  entitled  to 
have  received  If  such  displacements  had  been 
within  the  ptirvlew  of  section  114  of  title  I 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  The 
Parking  Board  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
Redevelopment  Land  Agency  are  authorized 
to  enter  into  an  agreement  under  which  such 
.Agency  shall  undertake  to  administer  the 
paymenU  authorized  to  be  made  by  this  sub- 
section, and  provide  the  Parking  Board  with 
relocation  services  in  like  manner  as  such 
Agency  provides  such  services  to  the  Com- 
missioner. 

(h)  No  parking  facility  shall  be  established 
under  this  Act  upon  any  property  zoned 
residential  without  the  approval  of  the  Zon- 
ing Commission  of  the  District,  which  may 
grant  such  approval  only  after  public  notice 
and  hearing  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3  of  the  Act  of  June  20,  1938 
(52  Stat.  798  (1938);  D.C.  Code,  sec.  5-415). 


PARKING  BOARD   AtTTHORIZED  TO  CONSTRXTCT   AND 
OPERATE    FACILlTreS 

Sec.  306.    (a)    The  Parking  Board  U  au- 
thorized to  undertake,  by  contract  or  other- 
vise,  the  clearance  and  improvement  of  any 
property  acquired  by  It  under  this  Act  as  well 
.13    the   construction,    establishment,   recon- 
struction,   alteration,    repair,    and    mainte- 
nance thereon  of  parking  facilities.  The  Park- 
ing Board  shall  take  such  action  as  may  be 
necessary   to   Insure    that   all   laborers   and 
mechanics  employed  In  the  performance  of 
such  construction,  alteration,  and/or  repair 
shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than 
those  prevailing  on  similar  construction  In 
the  locality  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  in  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act,  as  amended.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
have,   with   respect  to   the  labor  standards 
specified  herein,  the  authority  and  functions 
<;et  forth  m  ReorganlzaUon  Plan  Numbered 
14  of   1950    (15   F.R.  3176:    64   Stat.   1267;    5 
use    133Z-15)   and  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
June  13,  1934,  as  amended  (48  Stat.  948,  as 
amended;    40    XJ.S.C.    276(c)). 

(b)  The  Parking  Board  may,  with  respect 
to  any  facility  acquired  or  constructed  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act. 

(1)  lease  space  in  such  faclUty  at  or  below 
the  level  of  the  street  on  which  such  faclUty 
fronta  or  abuts  for  commercial  purposes,  and 

(2)  lease  or  sell  air  rights  above  any  park- 
ing structure  of  four  or  more  stories  for  com- 
mercial purposes 


if  the  Parking  Board  determines  that  uUllza- 
Uon  of  such  space  or  air  rights  for  commercial 
purposes  U  expedient  for  the  financing  of 
such  parking  facility  and  Is  compatible  with 
the  development  and  zoning  of  the  vicinity 
in  which  such  facility  is  located:  Provided. 
That  no  petroleum  products  shall  be  sold 
or  offered  lor  sale  In  any  entrance  to  or  exit 
from  any  parking  faclUty  constructed  or 
acquired  under  this  Act.  The  rentals  so  gen- 
erated shall  be  taken  into  account  In  fixing 
the  rental  or  sales  price  of  any  real  property 
or  faclUty  leased  or  sold  pursuant  to  sections 
7  and  8. 

(c)  The  Parking  Board  shall,  as  soon  as 
practicable,  lease  or  sell,  pursuant  to  sections 
7  and  8  hereof,  any  faclUty  acquired  or  con- 
structed under  this  Act  unless  the  Parking 
Board  determines  that  the  public  interest 
would  best  be  served  If  It  operated  such 
facility  Itself,  and  includes  In  its  record  of 
the  matter  a  statement  as  to  Its  reasons 
therefor  Each  such  determination  so  made 
shall  be  reviewed  by  the  Parking  Board  not 
less  than  every  three  years  following  the  date 
on  which  such  determination  is  made.  The 
Parking  Board  shall  extend  to  all  qualified 
persons  experienced  In  the  business  of  motor 
vehicle  parking  who  owned  a  parking  faclUty 
on  any  land  acquired  by  condemnation  pur- 
suant to  section  5  the  right  of  first  refusal 
with  respect  to  any  sale,  or  the  right  to  meet 
the  high  bid.  with  respect  to  the  leasing,  of 
any    parking   faclUty    constructed    on    such 

(d)  In  operating  any  such  faclhty.  the 
Board  shall,  to  the  extent  feasible,  provide, 
by  contract  or  otherwise,  for  such  operation 
of  its  parking  facilities  by  any  person  or 
management  firm  competent  to  manage  the 
operation.  Any  such  contract  shall  be  subject 
to  the  Service  Contract  Act  of  1965  (79  Stat. 
1034) , 

PARKING  BOARD  AtJTHORIZED  TO  LEASE  FACILrrlES 

SEC.  307.  (a)  The  Parking  Board  is  au- 
thortzed  to  lease  any  parking  facility  acquired 
or  constructed  by  It  for  such  period  of  time, 
as  the  Board  may  determine,  except  that  a 
lease  which  Is  used  as  security  for  permanent 
flnancing  shall  not  exceed  forty  years  In 
duration  and  any  other  lease  shall  not  exceed 
five  years  In  duration.  The  Parking  Board 
shall  invite  competitive  bids  for  the  lease  of 
any  parking  facility,  but  may,  whenever  It 
detennlnes  It  to  be  in  the  Public  Interest 
negotglate  the  lease  of  any  such  facility.  The 
Parking  Board  shall  Include  In  Its  record  of 
the  matter  a  statement  as  to  Its  reason  for 
so  negotiating  any  such  lease. 

(b)  The  Parking  Board  shall  not  lease 
anv  such  faclUtv  for  an  annual  rental  in 
an' amount  less  than  that  which  is  necessary 
to  amortize,  within  a  forty-year  period,  the 
cost  of  acquiring  or  constructing  such  facility 
and  to  provide  a  reasonable  reserve  for  such 
purposed  to  meet  the  Parking  Board  s  ob- 
llgaSona,  If  any,  under  the  lease  Including 
any  obligation  to  repair,  maintain,  or  in- 
sure the  facility,  to  make  payments  in  Ueu  of 
taxes-  and  to  meet  all  administrative  ex- 
penses and  other  charges  In  connection  there- 
with- except  that  the  Parking  Board  may,  for 
good' cause  accept  for  such  number  of  years 
as  the  Parking  Board  may  determine  is 
necessary,  a  lower  rental  than  the  minimum 
hereinabove  prescribed,  subject  to  the  re- 
pavment  to  the  Parking  Board  of  the  differ- 
ence between  such  lower  rental  and  such 
minimum  rental  prior  to  the  termination  of 
the  period  for  which  the  parking  facility  is 

(c)  The  lease  of  a  parking  faclUty  shall  be 
upon  terms  and  conditions  requiring  that 
such  parking  facility  shall  be  operated  and 
maintained,  during  the  term  of  the  lease, 
for  the  parking  of  motor  vehicles  by  the  gen- 
eral pubUc  in  accordance  with  rates,  hours  of 
service,  methods  of  operation,  rules,  and 
regulations  eetabUshed  or  approved  by  the 


Parking  Board  and  posted  In  such  parking 
faclUty  by  the  lessee. 

PARKING  BOARD   AUTHORIZED  TO   SELL   FACILITIES 

SEC.  308.  (a)  The  Parking  Board  Is  au- 
thorized to  sell  any  parking  facility  other 
than  any  faclUty  constructed  on  land  owned 
by  or  acquired  from  the  governmente  of  the 
United  States  or  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  Parking  Board  shall  Invite  competitive 
bids  for  the  sale  of  any  such  parking  faclUty, 
but  may,  whenever  It  determines  It  to  be  In 
the  public  interest,  negotiate  the  sale  of 
such  facility.  The  Parking  Board  shall  In- 
clude m  Its  record  of  the  matter  a  statement 
as   Its   reason   for  so   negotiating   any   such 

sale. 

(b)  The  sale  of  any  such  parking  facility 
shall  be  upon  terms  and  conditions  requir- 
ing that  such  parking  facility  shall  be  op- 
erated and  maintained  for  the  parking  of 
motor  vehicles  by  the  general  public  In  ac- 
cordance with  rates,  hours  of  service,  method 
of  operation,  rules,  and  regulations  estab- 
lished or  approved  by  the  Parking  Board  and 
posted  in  such  parking  facility  by  the  pur- 

(c)  The  Parking  Board  Is  authorized,  in 
connection  with  the  sale  of  a  parking  facility 
■acquired  or  constructed  by  It.  to  Include  In 
the  deed  for  such  property  a  covenant,  run- 
ning with  the  land,  whereby  the  purchaser 
agrees,  for  himself  and  his  successors  In  In- 
terest, that  the  property  purchased  from  the 
Parking  Board  will  be  used  as  a  parking  fa- 
cility for  such  period  of  time  as  the  Parking 
Board  shall  specify  in  said  covenant  The 
Parking  Board  Is  authorized  to  agree,  subject 
to  the  requlremente  of  the  preceding  subsec- 
tion (b),  to  the  release  or  modification  of 
any  such  covenant  whenever  the  Parking 
Board  shall  find,  after  public  hearing,  that 
the  operation  of  a  parking  faclUty  no  longer 
is  m  the  public  Interest,  or  the  development 
of  the  vicinity  In  which  such  parking  facility 
Is  located  Is  or  will  be  of  such  a  character  .as 
to  make  such  facility  incompatible  with  such 
vicinity. 

LEASING    PROPERTY     FOR    DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  309.    (a)    The  Parking  Board  Is  au- 
thorized   to   lease   for   terms   not   exceeding 
forty  years,  any  real  property  acquired  pur- 
suant to  this  Act,  and  to  stipulate  in  such 
lease  that  the  lessee  shall  erect  at  his  or  Its 
expense  a  suucture  or  structures  on  the  land 
leased,   which   structure   or   structures   and 
property  shall  be  primarily  used,  maintained, 
and  operated  as  a  parking  facility.  Every  such 
lease  shall  be  entered  into  upon  such  ternas 
and  conditions  the  Parking  Board  shall  Im- 
pose including,  but  not  limited  to.  require- 
ments that  such  structure  or  structures  shall 
conform   vrtth   the   plans   and   specifications 
approved  by  the  Board:  that  such  structure 
or  structures  shall  become  the  property  of 
the  District,  or  In  the  case  of  a  facUlty  con- 
structed on  land  under  the  control  and  Juris- 
diction of  the  United  States,  such  structure 
shall    become   the   property   of    the   United 
States,  upon  termination  or  expiration  of  any 
such  lease:  that  the  lessee  shall  furnish  se- 
curity In  the  form  of  a  penal  bond,  or  other- ^ 
wise    to  guarantee  fulfillment  of  his  or  Ita 
obligations;  that  the  lessee  shall  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  Insure  that  all 
laborers  and  mechanics  employed  In  the  per- 
formance of   such  construction,   alteration, 
and /or  repair  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not 
less  than  those  prcvalUng  on  slmUar  con- 
struction m  the  locality  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  in  accordance  with 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended,  and  any 
other  requirements  which.  In  the  Judgment 
of  the  Parking  Board,  shaU  be  related  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
(b)  The  lessee  may.  with  the  consent  of 
the  Parking  Board— 

(1)  sublease  space  In  such  facility  at  or 
below  the  level  of  the  street  upon  which 
such  faculty  fronts  or  abuts  for  commercial 
purposes:  or 
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(3)  tublMM  air  rights  above  any  parking 
structure  of  four  or  more  storlea  for  commer- 
cial purpoeee: 

If  the  Parking  Board  determine*  that  the 
utilization  of  such  space  or  air  rlghta  for 
commercial  purpoeee  Is  expedient  for  the 
financing  of  such  parking  facility  and  la 
compatible  with  the  development  of  the  vi- 
cinity m  which  such  facility  is  located:  Pro- 
vided. That  no  petroleiun  products  shall  be 
sold  or  offered  for  sale  In  any  entrance  to  or 
exit  from  any  parking  facility  constructed 
or  acquired  under  thla  Act.  The  rentals  so 
generated  shall  be  taken  Into  account  in  fix- 
ing the  sales  price  of  any  real  property  sold 
pursuant  to  this  section  and  the  approval  of 
rates  for  the  parking  of  motor  vehicles  In  the 
parking   facility  constructed   thereon. 

( c )  Any  such  lease  made  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Parking  Board  shall  determine, 
and  shall  include  requlremenu  that  any 
parking  facility  constructed  on  the  land  so 
leased  shall  be  operated  and  maintained  for 
the  parking  of  motor  vehicles  by  the  general 
public  In  accordance  with  rates,  hours  of 
service,  method  of  operation,  rules,  and  regu- 
lations established  or  approved  by  the  Park- 
ing Board  and  posted  in  such  parking  facility 
by  the  lessee 

RATES 

Sec.  310.  (a)  The  Parking  Board  shall  es- 
tablish and,  from  time  to  time,  revise,  with 
or  without  public  hearings,  schedules  of  rates 
to  be  charged  for  use  of  space  In  each  park- 
ing facility  established  pursuant  to  this  Act 
In  establishing  such  rates,  the  Parking  Board 
shall  (1)  consider,  among  other  factors,  the 
existing  rates  charged  by  privately  operated 
parking  facilities  serving  the  same  vicinity; 
and  (11)  consider.  In  light  of  the  overall  trans- 
(xsrtatlon  needs  and  problems  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  metropolitan  area,  the  extent 
to  which  long-term  and  short-term  parking 
Is  desirable  at  each  location  and  shall  fix  a 
schedule  of  rates  for  each  location  which  Is 
designed  to  encourage  the  types  of  use  that 
are  desired  at  such  location.  The  Parking 
Board  Is  authorized  to  provide  rate  differ- 
entials for  such  reasons  as  the  amount  of 
space  occupied,  the  location  of  the  facility, 
and  other  reasonable  differences. 

(b)  The  raoe*  to  be  charged  for  the  park- 
ing of  motor  vehicles  within  the  parking  fa- 
cilities operated  by  the  Parking  Board  shall 
be  fixed  at  the  lowest  rates  that  will  defray 
the  cost  of  maintaining,  operating,  and  ad- 
ministering such  perking  facilities:  amortize, 
within  a  forty-year  period,  the  cost  of  ac- 
quiring or  constructing  such  facilities:  pay 
all  charges,  fees,  and  pmyments  In  Ueu  of 
taxes  attributable  to  such  fadlltlee. 

(c(  The  rates  to  be  charged  for  the  park- 
ing of  motor  vehicles  within  any  parking  fa- 
cilities leased  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be 
fixed  at  the  lowest  rates  that  will  enable  the 
lessee  to  meet  all  his  obligations  under  his 
lMts0  or  leases:  to  defray  all  reasonable  and 
necessary  operating  expenses:  and  to  earn  a 
fair  and  reasonable  profit  or  return  on  his  in- 
vestment. 

(d)  The  rates  to  be  charged  few  the  park- 
ing of  motor  vehicles  within  any  parking  fa- 
cilities sold  by  the  Parking  Board  pursuant 
to  this  Act.  or  constructed  on  any  unim- 
proved real  property  leased  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 9  of  this  Act,  shall  be  fixed  at  the  lowest 
rates  that  will  enable  the  purchaser  or  leasee, 
as  the  case  may  be,  to  meet  all  his  obligations 
under  the  purchase  or  lease  agreement  or 
agreements  to  amortize  his  Investment  over  a 
reasonable  period;  to  defray  all  reasonable 
and  necessary  operating  expenses;  and  to 
earn  a  fair  and  reasonable  profit  or  return 
on  his  investment. 

AUTHOBITT     TO     ISSUE     OBUGATIONS 

Sec.  311.  (a)  The  Parking  Board  Is  author- 
ized to  Issue  and  sell,  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  It  shall  by  resolution  prescribe 
Its  obligations  having  such  maturities  and 
bearing  such  rate  or  rates  of  Interest  as  may 


be  determined  by  the  Parking  Board:  Pro- 
vided. That  not  more  than  S50.000.000  in 
such  obllgattons  shall  be  outstanding  at  any 
time.  Obligations  issued  under  this  Act  shall 
be  offered  at  public  sale  to  the  lowest  re- 
sponsible bidder.  Such  obllgaUons  may  be 
made  redeemable  at  the  option  of  the  Park- 
ing Board  before  maturity  in  such  manner 
as  may  be  stipulated  in  such  obllgaUons. 
The  principal  of  and  the  interest  on  any  such 
obligations  so  issued  shaU  be  payable  out  of 
any  moneys  or  revenues  of  the  Parking  Board 
available  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
The  obligations  Issued  under  the  Act.  to- 
gether with  the  interest  thereon,  shall  not 
constitute  a  debt  or  obligation  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
obligations  issued  by  the  Parking  Board  shall 
dearly  so  state. 

Obligations  authorized  hereunder  may  be 
Issued  by  the  Parking  Board  In  the  form  of 
temporary.   Interim,   or  definitive   bonds,   at 
one  time  or  from  time  to  time,  for  any  of  Its 
corporate  purposes.  Including  acquiring  nec- 
essary   cash    working    funds,    constructing, 
reconstructing,    extending,    or    Improving   a 
parking    facility    or    facilities    or    any    part 
thereof  and  acquiring  any  property,  real  or 
personal,    useful    for   the   construction,    re- 
construction,   extension,     improvement,    or 
operation  of  a  parking  facility  or  part  there- 
of. Tlie  Parking  Board  shall  also  have  power 
from  time  to  time  to  refund  any  bonds  by 
the  Issuance  of  refunding  bonds,  whether  the 
bonds  to  be  refunded  shall  have  or  have  not 
matured,  and  may  Issue  bonds  partly  to  re- 
fund bonds  outstanding  and  partly  for  any 
other  of  Its  corporate  purposes.  To  the  extent 
feasible,  the  provisions  of  this  Act  govern- 
ing the  Issuance  and  securing  of  other  obli- 
gations shall   govern   refunding   bonds.   All 
bonds  ii'.ued  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  have  and  are  hereby  declared  to  have 
all  the  qualities  and  incidents  of  negotiable 
Instruments  under  article  3  of  the  Uniform 
Commercial  Code  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  Parking  Board  shall  determine  the 
date,  the  price  or  prices,  and  the  terms  of 
redemption,  and  the  form  and  the  manner 
of  execution  of  the  bonds.  Including  any  in- 
terest coupons  to  be  attached  thereto,  and 
shall  fix  the  denomination  or  denominations 
of  the  bonds  and  the  place  or  places  of  pay- 
ment of  principal  and  Interest,  which  may 
be  at  any  bank  or  trust  company  within  or 
without  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  case 
any  officer  whose  signature  or  a  facsimile  of 
whose  signature  shall  appear  on  any  bonds 
or  coupons  shall  cease  to  be  such  of&cer  be- 
fore the  delivery  of  svich  bonds,  such  signa- 
ture or  such  facsimile  shall  nevertheless  be 
valid  and  sufficient  for  all  purposes  the  same 
as  If  he  had  remained  In  office  until  such  de- 
livery, and  any  bond  may  bear  the  facsimile 
signature  of,  or  may  be  signed  by,  such  per- 
son as  at  the  actual  time  of  the  execution  of 
such  bond  shall  be  duly  authorized  to  sign 
such   bond   although   at   the   date   of  such 
bond  such  person  may  not  have  been  such 
officer.  The  bonds  may  be  Issued  In  coupon 
or  In  registered  form,  or  both,  as  the  Park- 
ing  Board   may   determine,    and   provisions 
may   be   made  for   the   registration   of  any 
coupon  bonds  as  to  principal  alone  and  also 
as  to  both  principal  and  Interest,  for  the  re- 
conversion Into  coupon  bonds  of  any  bonds 
registered  as  to  both  principal  and  Interest, 
and  for  the  exchange  of  either  coupon  bonds 
or  registered  bonds  without  coupons  for  an 
e<|ual   aggregate  principal  amount  of  other 
cupon    bonds    or    registered    bonds    without 
coupons,  or  both,  of  any  denomination  or 
denominations. 

In  the  discretion  of  the  Parking  Board, 
bonds  may  be  secured  by  a  trust  agreement 
by  and  between  the  Parking  Board  and  a 
corporate  trustee,  which  may  be  any  trust 
company  or  bank  having  the  powers  of  a 
trust  company  within  or  without  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Such  trust  agreement  may 
contain  provisions  for  protecting  and  en- 
forcing t^ie  rights  and  remedies  of  the  bond- 


holders, including  covenants  setting  forth 
the  duties  of  the  Parking  Board  In  relation 
to  the  acquisition  of  property  and  the  con- 
struction of  parking  facilities  and  the  im- 
provement, maintenance,  operation,  repair. 
and  Insurance  of  parking  facilities,  the  rates 
to  be  charged,  and  the  custody,  safeguarding, 
and  application  of  all  moneys;  shall  set 
forth  the  rights  and  remedies  of  the  bond- 
holders and  of  the  trustees;  may  restrict  the 
Individual  right  of  action  by  bondholders; 
and  may  contain  such  other  provisions  as 
the  Parking  Board  may  deem  reasonable  and 
proper  for  the  security  of  the  bondholders. 
All  expenses  Incurred  In  carrjlng  out  the 
provisions  of  such  trust  agreement  may  be 
treated  as  a  part  of  the  cost  of  operation. 

In  order  to  secure  the  payment  of  its 
bonds,  the  Parking  Board  shall  have  power. 
In  the  resolution  authorizing  the  Issuance 
thereof  or  In  the  trust  agreement  securing 
such  bonds  (which  shall  constitute  a  con- 
tract with  the  holders  thereof) :  to  pledge 
all  or  any  part  of  its  revenues,  including  fu- 
ture revenues,  the  proceeds  of  bonds  and  any 
other  moneys  available  to  the  Parking  Board: 
to  covenant  with  respect  to  pledges  of  rev- 
enues, liens,  mortgages,  sales,  leases,  any 
property  then  owned  or  thereafter  acqulre<l. 
or  against  permitting  or  suffering  any  lien 
on  such  revenues  or  property;  to  covenant 
with  respect  to  limitations  on  any  right  to 
sell,  lease,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  any  park- 
ing facility  or  part  thereof,  or  any  property 
of  any  kind:  to  covenant  with  respect  to  the 
terms  of  any  bonds  to  be  Issued,  the  custody, 
application.  Investment,  and  disposition  of 
the  proceeds  thereof,  the  Issuance  of  addi- 
tional bonds,  the  Incurring  of  any  other 
obligations  by  It,  the  payment  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  and  the  interest  on  the  bonds  or 
any  other  obligations,  the  sources  and 
method  of  such  payment,  the  rank  or  pri- 
ority of  any  such  bonds  or  other  obligations 
with  respect  to  any  Hen  or  seciulty  or  as  to 
the  acceleration  of  the  maturity  of  any  such 
bonds  or  other  obligations;  and  to  covenant 
with  respect  to  the  replacement  of  lost,  de- 
stroyed, or  mutilated  bonds.  The  Parking 
Board  Is  further  authorized  to  pledge  as  se- 
ctirlty  for  revenue  bonds  the  revenues  of 
parking  meters,  and  to  covenant  with  reepec: 
to  the  Installation,  relocation,  operation,  ana 
maintenance  of  parking  meters;  the  main- 
tenance of  its  real  and  personal  property,  the 
replacement  thereof;  the  Insurance  to  be 
carried  thereon  and  use  and  disposition  oi 
insurance  money;  the  rates  and  other 
charges  to  be  established  and  charged  by  the 
Parking  Board  under  the  authority  of  this 
Act;  the  amount  to  be  raised  each  year  or 
other  period  of  time  by  rentals,  sales,  fees. 
rates,  or  other  charges,  and  as  to  the  use  ar.ci 
disposition  to  be  made  thereof;  and  for  the 
creation  of  special  funds  and  accounts,  in- 
cluding reasonable  reserves. 

(b)  Obligations  issued  by  the  Parking 
Board,  their  transfer  and  the  Income  there- 
from (Including  any  profit  made  on  the 
sale  thereof),  shall  be  exempt  from  all  taxa- 
tion now  or  hereafter  Imposed  by  the  Uni- 
ted States  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  ana 
by  any  State,  territory,  or  possession,  or  by 
any  county,  municipality  or  other  mtmlcl- 
pal  subdivision  or  taxing  authority  of  an;. 
State,  territory,  or  possession  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  exception  of  estate,  inheri- 
tance, and  gift  taxes. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  restrictions  o:i 
Investment  contained  In  any  other  laws,  all 
domestic  insurance  companies,  and  domes- 
tic Insurance  associations,  and  ail  execu- 
tors, administrators,  guardians,  trustee!^. 
and  other  fiduciaries  within  the  District  o: 
Columbia,  may  legally  Invest  any  slnklne 
funds  moneys,  or  other  funds  belonging  to 
them  or  within  their  control  In  any  bonds 
or  other  obligations  issued  pursuant  to  this 
Act.  It  being  the  purpose  of  this  section  to 
authorize  the  Investment  In  such  bonds,  or 
other  obligations  of  all  sinking.  Insurance, 
retirement,  compensation  pension,  and  trust 
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funds;  except  that  nothing  contaliied  in 
this  section  shall  be  construed  as  relieving 
any  person  firm,  or  corporation  from  any 
duty  of  exercising  reasonable  care  in  select- 
ing securities  for  purchase  or  inveBtment. 

(d)    No  trustee  or  receiver  of  any  prop- 
erty   of    the    Parking    Board    shall    assign, 
mortgage,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  all  or  part 
of   an^  parking   facility  established    under 
this  Act.  except  In  the  manner  and  to  the 
extent  permitted  under  any  trust  or  other 
agreement    securing    an    obligation    of    the 
Parking  Board.  A  trustee  under  any  trust 
or  other  agreement  securing  an  obligation  of 
the  Parking  Board  may  be  authorized  In  the 
event  of  default  under  any   such   trust  or 
agreement   to   seek   the   appointment   of   a 
r«»lver  who  may  enter  and  take  possession 
of  any  parking  facility  of  the  Parking  Board 
operate  and  maintain  such  facility,  collect 
all  revenues  arising  therefrom,  perform  all 
duties  required  by  this  Act  or  by  any  trust 
or  other  agreement  securing  an  obligation  of 
the  Parking  Board  to  be  performed  by  the 
Parking  Board   or  any   officer  thereof,   and 
take  possession  of  the  revenues  from  park- 
ing  meters   applicable   to   the   payment   of 
any  obligations  of  the  Parking  Board. 

PARKING    METERS 

Sec    312.    (a)    The   Parking   Board   shall, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Conamlssloner 
install,   maintain,   repair,   relocate,   and   re- 
move parking  meters  at  such  locations  on 
the    streets,    rights-of-way,    avenues,    roads, 
highways,  and  other  public  open  spaces  under 
the  lurlsdlctlon  and  control  of  the  Commis- 
sioner as  the  Parking  Board  may  determine 
as  an  aid  to  the  regulation  and  control  of 
the  movement  and  parking  of  motor  vehicles. 
In  carrying  out  the  aforementioned  duties, 
the  Parking  Board  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
consult   with   the   Director   of   the   District 
of  Columbia  Department  of  Highways  and 
Traffic.  The  Parking  Board  Is  authorized  to 
prescribe   fees   for  the   parking   of   vehicles 
where  parking  meters  are  now  or  hereafter 
installed   and  to  utilize   Its  own  personnel 
to  collect  such  fees.  Such  fees  shall  be  col- 
lected by   the  Parking  Board   and  shall  be 
accounted  for  and  disposed  of  In  like  mari- 
ner as  other  revenues  of  the  Parking  Board, 
(b)  The  Parking  Board  Is  authorized  to 
pledge,   in   addition   to   Its   other  revenues, 
the  revenues  of  parking  meters  as  security 
for  Its  obligations,  except  that  no  such  pledge 
shall  extend  to  more  than  75  per  centum 
of  the  revenues  of  the  meters  in  existence 
at  the  time  such  pledge  is  made.  No  cove- 
nant or  agreement  entered  Into  by  the  Park- 
ing Board  shall  prohibit  It  from  relocating 
parking  meters. 

EXEMPTION    FROM    TAXATION 

Sec.  313.  The  Parking  Board  shall  not  be 
required   to   pay   any   taxes   or   assessments 
upon    any    parking    facilities    or    any    part 
thereof-  Provided.  That  in  lieu  of  such  taxes 
or  assessments  the  Parking  Board  may  pay 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  an  amount  equal 
to  the  taxes  or  assessments  that  would  have 
been    levied    against    the    property    of    the 
Parking  Board  were  the  Parking  Board  not 
exempt  from  taxation.  The  exemption  from 
taxes  and  assessments  hereunder  shall  not 
be  extended  to  :aiy   interest  in   a   parking 
facility  conveved  by  the  Parking  Board  to 
a  grantee  or  lessee.  The  authority  to  make 
payments  In  lieu  of  taxes  shall  be  subordi- 
nate to  the  obligations  of  the  Parking  Board 
under  any  bond,  mortgage,  obligation,  other 
evidence  of  indebtedness,  or  contract. 

FklNCE   LOTS 

SEC  314.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act.  the  Parking  Board  Is 
authorized,  after  consultation  and  coordina- 
tion with  the  Washington  MetropoUtan  Area 
Transit  Authority,  the  Metropolitan  Wash- 
ington Council  of  Governments,  and  the 
Washington  MetropoUtan  Area  Transit  Com- 
mission, to  establish  fringe  lots  in  the  Na- 
tional Capital  area.  The  head  of  any  Federal 
or  District  of  Columbia  government  agency 


or  department  U  authorized  to  make  lands  in 
the  National  Capital  area  imder  his  Juris- 
diction and  control  available,  on  such  terms 
and  condiuons  as  he  shall  determine,  to  the 
Parking  Board  for  use  by  It  In  establishing 
fringe  lots  under  this  section.  No  fringe  lot 
shall  be  established  outside  the  District  of 
Columbia,  except  on  land  owned  by  the 
United  States,  or  any  department  or  agency 
thereof,  unless  the  Parking  Board  has  first 
obtained  approval  therefor  from  the  local 
governing  body  of  the  Jurisdiction  In  which 
such  fringe  lot  may  be  located. 

(b)  The  Parking  Board  is  authorized  to 
operate  any  fringe  lot  established  by  the 
Board  under  this  section,  or  to  lease  any 
such  fringe  lot  pursuant  to  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Board  may  determine.  The 
Parking  Board  Is  further  authorized  to  op- 
erate or  arrange  for  the  operation  of  such 
fringe  lots  either  with  or  without  charge  to 
the  persona  patronizing  such  lots,  or  at  such 
rate  as  the  Parking  Board  may  from  time  to 
time  establish, 

(c)  As  used  m  this  section,  the  term 
■■fringe  lot"  shall  mean  a  parking  lot  pri- 
marily open  to  public  use  for  the  long-term 
parking  of  motor  vehicles,  located  at  or  be- 
yond the  fringe  of  the  central  business  dis- 
trict of  the  District  of  Columbia  served  by 
buses,  rail  transit,  or  other  mode  of  mass 
transportation. 

NATIONAL    CAPrTAL    PLANNING    COMMISSION 

SEC  315  (a)  The  Parking  Board  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission for  Its  review  and  recommendations 
thereon  Its  plans  for  the  acquisition  ol  e«st- 
inz  parking  facilities,  construction  of  new 
pTrklng  facilities,  and  lease  of  properties  for 
use  as  parking  facilities:  Provided.  That  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
advisory  In  nature,  and  shall  not  be  blnd- 
ine  upon  the  Parking  Board. 

(b)  The  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission is  authorized,  whenever  such  plans 
and  programs  are  forwarded  to  It  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  this  Act,  to 
study  such  plans  and  programs  and  make 
such  report  thereon  to  the  Parking  Board 
as  the  Commission.  In  Its  discretion,  deter- 
mines 18  necessary:  Provided,  That  If  no 
such  report  on  such  plans  and  programs  is 
submitted  by  the  Commission  within  sixty 
davs  from  the  date  the  Parking  Board  for- 
wards them  to  the  Commission,  the  Commis- 
sion's approval  of  such  plana  and  programs 
Shall  be  assumed 


or  location  of  such  parking  structure  would 
be  incompatible  vrtth  the  plans  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  made  pur- 
suant to  law.  The  Director  and  the  National 
Capital  Planning  ContunlsSlon  may  make 
their  approvals  subject  to  such  conditions 
as  they  deem  necessary  to  protect  the  public 
Interest. 

(c)   If  either  the  Director  or  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission  deny  such  re- 
quest,  or   approve   such   request  subject  to 
any  conditions,  the  party  aggrieved  may  ob- 
tain review  of  any  such  decision  by  filing  in 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District   of   Columbia   Circuit,   and   serving 
upon  the  Director  and/or  the  National  Capi- 
tal Planning  Commission,  within  sixty  days 
after  the  entry  of  such  decision,  a  written 
petition   praying   that   the   decision   of   the 
Director  and /or  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission  be  modified  or  set  aside  In 
whole  or  In  part.  Upon  receipt  of  any  such 
petition,  the  Director  and/or  the  National 
Capital   Plaimlng   Commission  shall   file   in 
such  court  a  fiUl,  true,  and  correct  copy  of 
the  transcript  of  the  proceedings  upon  which 
the  order  complained  of  was  entered.  Upon 
the  filing  of  such  petition  and  receipt  of  such 
transcript,  such  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction 
to  affirm,  modify,  or  set  aside,  in  whole  or  In 
part,  any  such  decision.  In  any  such  review, 
the  findings  of  fact  of  the  Director  and  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission  shall 
not  be  set  aside  If  supported  by  substantial 
evidence.  The  order  of  the  court  affirming, 
modifying,  or  setting  aside,  or  enforcing,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  any  such  decision  shall  be 
final    subject  to  review  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion  1254  of  title  28  of  the  United   States 
Code. 

(d)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  superseding  any  existing  law  or 
provision  of  law  relating,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, to  the  construction,  establishment,  ex- 
pansion, operation,  or  location  of  parking 
structures  in  the  District  of  Coliunbla. 


COMMISSION  OF  FINE  ARTS  TO  REVIEW   PLANS 

SEC  316  (a)  The  Parking  Board  shall,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
May  16,  1930  (46  Stat.  366,  as  amended;  40 
use  121  (1964)),  submit  to  the  Commis- 
sion of  Pine  Arts  the  plans  for  each  parking 
facility  which  the  Parking  Board  proposes  to 
construct  or  which  Is  to  be  constructed  on 
land  leased  by  the  Parking  Board. 

PRIVATE    PARKING    STRUCTURES 

Sec  317  (a)  On  and  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia shall  not  Issue  a  building  permit  to  con- 
struct any  parking  garage  or  substantia  ly 
to  expand  any  existing  garage  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  without  the  approval  of  the 
Director  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Depart- 
ment of  Highway*  and  Traffic  (herein  called 
'•the  Director")  and  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission.  This  section  shall  r.ot 
apply  to  parking  garages  constructed  pur- 
suant to  this  Act. 

(b)  Upon  receiving  a  request  for  the  ap- 
provaU  required  in  subsection  (a),  together 
with  any  plans  or  data  they  may  by  regula- 
tion require,  the  Director  and  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission  shall  render 
a  decision  within  sixty  days.  The  Director 
shall  approve  any  request  unless  he  finds 
that  the  size,  design,  or  location  of  such 
parking  structure  would  interfere  with  the 
efficient  flow  of  traffic.  The  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission  Shall  approve  any  such 
request  unless  It  finds  that  the  size,  design. 


NOTICE  TO  PARKING  BOARD  OP  SCHEDULE  OF 
RATES  TO  BE  CHARGED  BT  PRIVATE  PARKING 
FACtLITIES 

Sec  318.  Every  person  owning  or  operating 
a  parking  facility  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall   pursuant  to  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  shall  be  established  by  the  Parking  Board, 
file  in  writing  a  complete  schedule  of  the 
rates  charged  by  such  person  for  the  storing 
or  parking  of  motor  vehicles  in  such  facility, 
and  in  no  case  shall  such  person,  following 
the  filing  of  such  schedule  of  rates,  make  any 
charge  for  such  storing  or  parking  In  excess 
of  that  set  forth  in  such  schedule  so  filed 
unUl  forty-eight  hours  after  he  has  notified 
the   Parking   Board    in    vTrlting   of   the   new 
schediUe  of  rates  which  he  intends  to  charge. 
Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  as  author- 
izing the  Parking  Board   to  fix  or  regulate 
such  rates.  The   provisions  of   this  section 
shall  not  be  applicable  with  respect  to  any 
parking  facility  the  rates  of  which  are  sub- 
ject  to   the   control   and   regulation   of   the 
Parking  Board  under  this  Act.  Any  person 
who  shall  violate  this  section  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  SlOO  and  not 
to  exceed  $500. 

AUDITS    AND    REPORTS 

Sec  319.  (a)  All  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures of  funds  by  the  Parking  Board  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
made  and  accounted  for  under  the  direction 
and  control  of  the  Commissioner  In  like  man- 
ner as  Is  provided  by  law  in  the  case  of  ex- 
penditures made  by  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia:  Provided,  That  nothing 
herein  contained  shall  be  construed  as  pre- 
venting the  Parking  Board  from  providing, 
by  covenant  or  otherwise,  for  such  other 
audits  as  It  may  consider  necessary  or  de- 
sirable. 

(b)  A  report  of  any  audit  required  under 
subsection  (aj  shall  be  made  by  the  Park- 
ing Board  to  the  Congress  not  later  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  after  the  close  of 
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the  Pmrklng  Board's  n«cal  year.  The  report 
shall  set  forth  the  scope  of  the  audit  and 
shall  include  a  verlttcatlon  by  the  person 
conducUng  the  audit  of  statement*  of  (1) 
assets  and  llabilltlee,  (2)  capital  and  sur- 
plus or  deficit.  (3)  surplus  or  deficit  analysU. 
(4)  income  and  expenses.  (5)  sources  and 
.ippUcatlon  of  funds,  and  (6)  a  separate  In- 
come and  expense  statement  for  each  facility. 
Including  as  an  expense  item  a  payment  in 
lieu  of  taxes. 

(c)  The  Parking  Board  shall  submit  to- 
gether with  the  audit  report,  a  comprehen- 
sive report  to  the  Congress  summarizing  the 
activities  of  the  Parking  Board  for  the  pre- 
ceding flscal  year. 

powxas  or  pauuno  board 

S«c.  320.  (a)  The  Parking  Board,  in  per- 
forming the  duUes  Imposed  upon  It  by  this 
Act.  shall  have  all  the  powers  necessary  or 
convenient  to  carry  out  and  effectuate  the 
purposes  and  provisions  of  this  Act.  includ- 
ing the  following  powers  In  addition  to  others 
herein  granted: 

( 1 )  To  sue  and  be  sued,  to  compromise  and 
settle  suits  and  claims  of  or  against  It.  to 
complain  and  defend  In  Its  own  name  in  any 
court  of  oompetent  Jurisdiction.  State.  Fed- 
eral, or  mnnlclpal; 

(2)  To  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate 
seal  which  shall  be  Judicially  noticed: 

(3 1  To  adopt,  prescribe,  amend,  repeal, 
and  enforce  bylaws.  rtUes.  and  regulations 
for  the  exercise  of  its  powers  under  this  Act 
or  governing  the  manner  In  which  Its  busi- 
ness may  be  conducted  and  the  powers 
granted  to  it  by  this  Act  may  be  exercised 
and  enjoyed; 

(4)  To  make,  deliver,  and  receive  deeds, 
leases,  and  other  instnunents  and  to  acquire 
easements,  rights-of-way.  licensee,  and  other 
intereets  in  land,  and  to  take  title  to  real 
and  other  property  In  Its  own  name: 

(5)  To  construct  and  equip  parking  facili- 
ties in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  to  exer- 
cise all  powers  necessary  or  convenient  In 
'onnectlon  therewith: 

(6)  To  borrow  money:  to  mortgage  or 
hypothecate  Its  property,  or  any  Interest 
therein:  pledge  its  revenues;  and  to  issue 
and  sell  Its  obligations: 

(7)  To  appoint  and  employ,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949. 
.H3  amended,  and  other  applicable  laws  relat- 
ing to  employees  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
such  officers,  agents,  engineers,  accountants, 
appraisers,  and  other  personnel  for  such  pe- 
riods as  may  be  necessary  in  Its  Judgment, 
and  to  determine  the  services  to  be  performed 
by   them  on   behalf  of   the   Parking   Board; 

(8)  To  procure  and  enter  Into  contracts  for 
any  types  of  insurance  and  Indemnity  against 
loss  or  damage  to  property  from  any  cause, 
including  loss  of  use  or  occupancy,  against 
death  or  Injury  of  any  person,  against  em- 
ployers liability,  against  any  act  of  any 
director,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  Parking 
Board  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  his 
otnce  or  employment,  or  any  other  Insurable 
risk; 

(9)  To  deposit  Its  moneys  and  other  reve- 
nues in  any  bank  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States: 

(10)  To  spend  Its  revenues,  or  any  funds 
appropriated  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act: 

(11)  To  employ,  or  to  enter  Into  contracts 
With,  consulUng  engineers,  architects,  ac- 
countants, legal  counsel,  construction  and 
ftnanclai  consultants,  managers,  superin- 
tendents, and  such  other  consultants  and 
technical  experts  as  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Parking  Board  may  be  necessary  or  desirable, 
without  regard  to  section  3709  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  the  clvU  service,  classification  and 
pay  laws,  and  section  3109  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code; 

(12)  To  enter  into  all  contracts  and  agree- 
mentt.  In  addlUon  to  those  otherwise  men- 
tioned herein,  necessary  or  inddentsl  to  the 
performance  of  the  functions  of  the  Parking 


Board  and  the  execution  of  its  powers  under 
this  Act.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
Act,  all  such  contracts  or  agreemenU  shall 
be  subject  to  competitive  bidding  unless  the 
value  thereof  does  not  exceed  $2,500; 

(13)  To  sell,  exchange,  transfer,  or  assign 
any  property,  real  or  personal,  or  any  interest 
therein,  acquired  under  the  authority  oi  this 
Act,  whether  or  not  improved:  Provided,  That 
such  action  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the 
general  law  covering  the  disposal  of  such 
property  by  the  District:  Provided  further. 
That  the  Parking  Board  shall  have  first  de- 
termined, after  public  hearing  that  any  such 
real  property  is  no  longer  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act; 

(14)  To  obtain  from  the  United  States,  or 
any  agency  thereof,  loans,  grants,  or  other 
assistance  on  the  same  basis  as  would  be 
available  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  13  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Parking  Board  shall  not  have  the 
authority  to  exchange  any  real  property  ac- 
quired by  condemnation  within  one  year  fol- 
lowing such  acquisition  unless  the  owners  of 
.such  property  at  the  time  of  Its  acquisition 
by  the  Parking  Board  shall  first  have  been 
afforded  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  reac- 
quire such  property  for  an  amount  equal  to 
that  paid  to  them  by  the  Parking  Board  plus 
the  cost  of  improvements  made  by  the  Park- 
ing Board  to  such  property,  if  any. 

COUMISSIONEK     AUTHORIZED     TO     PROVIDE 
ASSISTANCE  TO  PARKING   BOARD 

Sec.  321  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  author- 
ized to  aid  and  cooperate  In  the  planning, 
undertaking,  construction,  reconstruction, 
extension,  improvement,  maintenance,  or 
operation  of  any  parking  facility  established 
piuvuant  to  this  Act  by  providing,  subject  to 
reimbursement,  such  services,  assistance,  or 
facilities  as  the  Parking  Board  may  request. 

(b)  Subject  to  the  reimbursement  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  by  the  Parking  Board 
for  the  salaries,  retirement,  health  benefits, 
and  similar  costs  for  such  employees,  there 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  Parking  Board 
such  niunber  of  employees  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  as  the  Parking  Board  certifies  are 
necessary  to  the  proper  discharge  of  its  du- 
ties In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
which  employees  shall  be  subject  to  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949.  as  amended. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  the  second  para- 
graph under  the  caption  "For  Metropolitan 
Police"  In  the  first  section  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  making  appropriations  to  pro- 
vide for  the  expenses  of  the  Government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred, 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  March  3. 
1899  (30  Stat.  1046.  1057.  ch.  422;  sec.  4-116, 
DC.  Code.  1961  edition) ,  authorizing  appoint- 
ment of  special  policemen  for  duty  in  con- 
nection with  the  property  of  corporations 
and  individuals,  shall  be  applicable  with  re- 
spect to  the  property  of  the  Parking  Board. 

(d)  The  Corporation  Council  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  is  authorized  and  directed 
m  all  matters  to  act  as  counsel  for  the  Park- 
ing Board,  except  Insofar  aa  the  Parking 
Board  may  find  it  necessary  or  convenient  to 
retain  outside  legal  counsel. 

PARKING  FACn-IXlES  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  NEW 
CONSTXUCnON 

Sec.  322.  The  first  sections  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  providing  for  the  zoning  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  regulation 
of  the  location,  height,  bulk,  and  usee  of 
buildings  and  other  structures  and  of  the 
uses  of  land  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  piuposes".  approved  June  30,  1938 
(52  SUt.  797),  as  amended,  is  amended  (I) 
by  striking  out  "That  to  promote"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "that  (a)  to  pro- 
mote," and  (2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  The  Zoning  Commission  shall,  after 
consultation  with  the  District  of  Columbia 
Parking  Board.  Issue  regulations  to  require. 


with  respect  to  buildings  erected  in  the  cen- 
tral business  district  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia after  the  expiration  of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  day  period  following  the 
effctlve  date  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Parking  Facility  Act,  that  reasonable  fa- 
cilities on  the  premises  or  off  the  premises 
be  provided  for  the  offstreet  parking  of  motor 
vehicles  of  the  owners,  occupants,  tenants, 
patrons,  and  customers  of  such  buildings, 
and  of  the  businesses,  trades,  and  professions 
conducted  therein.  The  Commission  may. 
however,  provide  by  regulation  for  waiver  of 
such  requirement  when.  In  Its  Judgment,  or, 
if  the  Commission  so  delegates.  In  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Zoning  Adjustment, 
the  building  site  Is  too  small  reasonably  to 
accommodate  parking  facilities  on  the  prem- 
ises to  be  erected,  or  when.  In  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Director  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Department  of  Highways  and  Traffic, 
provision  of  parking  facilities  on  or  off  the 
premises  would  Interfere  with  the  efficient 
flow  of  pedestraln  or  vehicular  traffic,  or 
when.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  National  Capi- 
tal Planning  Commission,  provision  of  park- 
ing facilities  on  or  off  the  premises  would 
be  Incompatible  with  the  plans  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Commission  made  pur- 
suant to  law.  Where  such  waiver  is  granted, 
the  ovmer  of  the  buldlng  to  be  erected  shall 
agree  to  pay  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
Parking  Board  a  sum  of  money  which  repre- 
sents an  equitable  contribution  toward  the 
costs  of  providing  parking  facilities  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  The  District  of 
Columbia  Parking  Board,  with  the  advice 
and  assistance  of  the  Parking  Advisory 
Council,  shall  establish  general  regvUatlons 
to  govern  the  computation  of  such  contribu- 
tion." 

DEl'lNITIONS 

Sec.  323.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term — 

(1)  "District"  means  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; 

(2)  "Commissioner"  means  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia; 

(3)  "Person"  means  an  individual,  firm, 
copartnership,  association,  or  corporation 
(Including  a  nonprofit  corporation); 

(4)  "Revenues"  means  all  payments  re- 
ceived by  the  Parking  Board  from  the  sale  or 
lease  of  parking  facilities,  all  moneys  received 
from  the  operation  of  parking  meters,  au- 
thorized to  be  pledged,  and  all  Income  and 
other  moneys  received  by  the  Parking  Board 
from  any  other  source; 

(5)  "Parking  faci'lty"  means  a  parking  lot, 
parking  garage,  or  other  structure  (either 
single-  or  multi-level  and  either  at,  above,  or 
below  the  surface)  primarily  for  the  offstreet 
parking  vehicles,  open  to  public  use  for  a  fee, 
and  all  property,  rights,  easements,  and  In- 
terests relating  thereto  which  are  deemed 
necessary  for  the  efficient  and  economical 
construction  or  the  operation  thereof : 

(6)  "Parking  garage"  means  any  structure 
(either  single-  or  multi-level  and  either  at. 
above,  or  below  the  surface)  which  Is  open 
to  public  use  for  a  fee  and  which  is  primarily 
used  for  the  offstreet  parking  of  motor  ve- 
hicles; and 

(7)  "NaUonal  Capital  area"  means  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  all  stirroundlng 
Jurisdictions  which  are  commonly  recognized 
as  part  of  the  District  of  Columbia  metro- 
politan area. 

ABOunoN  or  the  district  or  cohtmbia  motor 

VEHICLE    PARKING    AGBNCT    AND    TRANSFER    OF 
rtTNDS  AND  PROPERTY  TO  PARKING  BOARD 

Sec.  324  (a)  The  Motor  Vehicle  Parking 
Agency  created  by  Reorganization  Order 
Niunbered  54  and  reconstituted  under  Orga- 
nization Order  Numbered  106  (title  1,  ap- 
pendix, D.C.  Oode),  predicated  upon  au- 
thority contained  in  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  5  of  1952  (66  Stat.  834),  is  hereby 
abolished.  The  functions,  ixjsltions,  person- 
nel, equipment,  property,  records,  and  unex- 
pended balances  of  appropriations,  alloca- 
tions, and  other  funds,  available  or  to  b« 
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made  available  relating  to  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Parking  Agency  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
Parking  Board. 

ib)  All  poslUons.  personnel,  equipment, 
property,  records,  and  unexpended  balances 
of  appropriations,  allocations,  and  other 
funds,  available  or  to  be  made  available  re- 
lating to  the  function  of  Installing,  repairing, 
replacing,  and  removing  parking  meters  on 
the  public  streets  of  the  District  of  Ooliimbla 
are  hereby  transferred  to  the  Parking  Board 
from  the  Department  of  Highways  and 
Traffic. 

(c)  Section  11  of  the  Act  approved  April  4, 
1938  (52  Stat.  156.  192;  sec.  40-616,  DC.  Code. 
1961  edition) ,  Is  hereby  repealed, 

COORDINATION     OF     FACT     WTTH     PROVISIONS     OF 
REORGANIZATION  PLAN  NUMBERED  3  OF  1967 

Sec.  325.  The  performance  of  any  function 
vested  by  this  Act  to  the  Commissioner  or  In 
any  office  or  agency  under  the  Jurisdiction 
and  control  of  said  Commissioner  or  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  Council  may  be  dele- 
gated by  said  Commission  or  Council  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  305  and  section  205  of 
the  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  3  of 
1967. 

HEPEAL 

Sec.  326.  The  District  of  Columbia  Parking 
Facilities  Act  of  1942  Is  hereby  repealed. 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec.  327.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  month  which  begins  more 
than  ninety  days  after  the  date  of  Its  enact- 
ment. 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
express  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
in  charge  of  the  bill  the  importance  of 
recognizing  certain  advantages  in  HH. 
17134,  entitled  "Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1968." 

The  benefit  to  the  Nation  of  the  cur- 
rent intersUte  highway  program  is  over- 
whelming. We  have  made  it  possible  for 
the  public  to  travel  in  safety  and  comfort 
never  before  dreamed  possible.  Our 
multilaned  highways  with  their  con- 
trolled access,  public  accommodations, 
rest  areas,  superior  markings  and  con- 
struction based  on  safety  with  adequate 
speed  limits  is  unmatched  anywhere  in 
the  world. 

It  is  important  we  approve  the  addi- 
tional 3,000  miles  recommended  by  the 
House.  This  addiUonal  mileage  wlU  make 
it  possible  to  include  cities  with  the  net- 
work that  must  be  served. 

There  are  three  cities  in  particular 
that  illustrate  the  urgency  for  this  ex- 
tension. All  three  are  striving  for  an 
adequate  industrial  tax  base  and  being 
served  by  the  Interstate  Highway  Sys- 
tem is  mandatory.  I  make  special  refer- 
ence to  Fresno,  Calif.;  Green  Bay.  Wis., 
and  Lubbock,  Tex.  If  our  mapmakers 
are  forced,  as  a  result  of  our  action,  to 
show  these  fine  industrious  cities  as  being 
served  by  secondary  roads,  the  results 
will  be  most  detrimental.  We  have  firm 
proof  of  what  happens  to  a  city  when  it 
is  no  longer  on  the  preferential  highway 
system. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  most  of  our 
individual  States  are  also  requesting  they 
be  allowed  to  work  closely  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Ti-ansportation.  Many  State 
highways  are  being  constructed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  specifications  estab- 
lished for  the  interstate  program.  If  we 
grant  permission  for  the  Secretary  at 
Transportation  to  designate  these  State 
highways  as  a  supporting  part  of  the 
Interstate  System  we  will  have  taken  a 


great  step  in  recognizing  the  individual 
States'  attitude  in  helping  suw>lement 
our  Interstate  Highway  System. 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation  and 
the  individual  States  must  have  the 
option  of  selecting  individual  primary 
roads,  within  the  State,  that  meet  the 
design  criteria  and  serve  the  cities  with 
no  access  to  the  Interstate  System  and 
designating  them  as  part  of  this  great 
transportation  network. 

I  know  we  are  all  in  accord  that  any 
action  taken  here  today  must  result  in 
the  benefit  to  those  areas  that  have  ex- 
pressed their  determination  to  help 
themselves  and  ask  very  little  from  us. 
I  therefore  would  suggest  to  the  Sena- 
tor in  charge  of  the  bill  that  considera- 
tion be  given  to  these  provisions  of  the 
House  bill,  when  the  bill  comes  to 
conference. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will 
accede  on  this  matter  so  that  some  of 
our  major  cities  will  not  be  unnecessarily 
penalized  by  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  under  consideration  today  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Act  of  1968.  I  think  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  and  our  citizens 
generally,  are  intensely  Interested  in  the 
continued  development,  construction, 
and  expansion  of  our  highway  program. 
Today  we  consider  legislation  which  has 
special  significance,  because  we  are  a 
country  of  mobility.  The  movement  of 
our  people  and  the  movement  of  the 
products  in  the  commerce  of  this  Nation 
are  important  to  a  nation  on  wheels. 

The  Federal- Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968 
is  the  most  significant  highway  legisla- 
tion to  be  considered  in  this  forum  since 
the  passage  of  the  1956  act,  which  estab- 
lished the  accelerated  program  for  con- 
struction of  the  Interstate  System.  The 
provisions  of  S.  3418,  as  reported,  bring 
the  highway  program  to  full  maturity. 
This  measure  will  enable  those  charged 
with  responsibility  for  constructing  high- 
ways to  tEillor  their  actions  and  activities 
to  the  needs  of  the  people  of  the  areas 
through  which  highways  will  be  con- 
structed. The  highways  which  result  will 
become  a  force  for  positive  Improvement 
of  om-  communities,  as  well  as  the  na- 
tional environment. 

We  recognize  the  importance  of  high- 
ways as  an  instrument  of  economic 
growth  and  development.  And  there 
shovUd  be  general  recognition  that  the 
major  highways  being  built  pursuant  to 
our  program,  help  establish  the  most 
sophisticated  land  transportation  net- 
work In  the  world. 

What  this  bill  adds  is  the  abUity  to 
fashion  highways  so  as  to  enable  them 
to  fit  into  the  total  life  of  the  people  who 
live  in  proximity  to  them.  Not  all  of  what 
we  are  authorizing  is  new.  In  many  ways 
we  are  ratifying  and  approving  proced- 
ures which  have  evolved  as  a  result  of 


the  Impact  of  highway  construction  on 
the  communities  through  which  they 
pass. 

As  with  its  predecessor  biennial  au- 
thorization bills,  the  necessary  funds  are 
authorized  In  this  measure  to  continue 
the  highway  program  in  which  we  have 
been  engaged  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury. 

S.  3418,  as  originally  introduced,  pro- 
vided authorizations  for  the  Interstate 
System,  the  ABC  System,  and  the  Fed- 
eral domain  highway  programs,  together 
with  authorizations  for  the  safety  and 
beautlficatlon  programs. 

In  addition  to  these  funding  provi- 
sions, the  bill  proposes  certain  amend- 
ments to  the  substantive  portions  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  including 
authorizations  to  carry  them  forward 
in  the  ensuing  years. 

As  reported,  S.  3418  Is  an  expanded 
version  of  the  legislation  on  which  hear- 
ings were  held.  It  Includes  matters 
covered  by  other  hearings  conducted  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Roads.  Among  the 
proposed  changes  are  amendments  which 
directly  resulted  from  subcommittee 
hearings  on  bridge  safety  and  urban 
highway  problems. 

We  conducted  hearings  for  19  days 
on  various  phases  of  our  highway  pro- 
gram for  which  legislation  is  proposed 
in  S.  3418.  Careful  attention  was  given  to 
the  witnesses;  and  there  was  very  keen 
evaluation,  I  believe,  by  members  of  our 
subcommittee  and  the  committee,  of  the 
testimony  presented. 

The  bill  includes  three  titles:  The  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  of  1968,  the  High- 
way Relocation  and  Land  Acquisition 
Practices  Act  of  1968,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  Parking  Facility  Act. 

Title  I  would  provide,  first,  authoriza- 
tions for  the  use  of  the  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  completing  the  Interstate  System 
submitted  to  the  Congress  on  January  12, 
1968.  for  the  purpose  of  making  appor- 
tionments of  funds  to  the  States  for  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1970  and 
1971. 

Second,  authorization  of  $1.2  billion 
and  $1.4  billion  for  fiscal  years  1970  and 
1971.  respectively,  for  the  Federal-Aid 
Primary  and  Secondary  system  and  their 
urban  extensions. 

Third,  authorization  for  the  2  fiscal 
years  1970  and  1971  of  $250  million  each 
for  traffic  operation  projects  in  urban 
areas. 

Fourth,  authorization  for  the  Federal 
domain  programs  in  the  following 
amounts: 


|ln  millions  of  dollarsi 


Fiscal  year 
1970 


Fiscal  year 
1971 


Forest  highways 33.0 

Pubhc  lands  highways lo-U 

Forest  development  roads  and  trails .  170.  t 

Public  lands  development  roads 

and  trails -  ^.b 

Park  roads  and  trails 

Parkways - 

Indian  reservation  roads  and 

bridges 30.0 


33 

16 
170 

5 

30 
11 

33 


Fifth,  authorization  for  State  and 
community  highway  safety  programs  of 
$50  million  for  fiscal  year  1970  and  $75 
million  for  fiscal  year  1971. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  call  at- 
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tentlon  to  the  absence  from  the  Cham- 
ber today  of  our  beloved  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  ( Mr  Cooper  1 .  As 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Roads  and  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  he  has  given  the 
most  careful  and  helpful  attention  to 
matters  of  highway  safety,  and  also  to 
the  authorization  for  highway  safety  re- 
search and  development  programs  of  $30 
million  for  fiscal  year  1970  and  $40  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1971. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky had  anticipated  being  present  in 
the  Chamber  today,  but  a  slight  illness 
has  kept  him  away. 

I  wish  further  to  indicate  not  only  his 
interest  in  these  two  areas,  but  to  say 
that  the  work  of  this  committee — I 
started  to  say  it  is  made  the  easier,  but  I 
do  not  mean  that — is  made  the  better  be- 
cause of  Senator  Coopers  attention  and 
his  application  to  the  matters  before  us. 
The  remaining  provisions  of  title  I  are : 
Authorization  of  $85  million  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1970  and  1971  for 
highway  beautiflcation :  $5  million  would 
be  available  for  outdoor  advertising  con- 
trol; $10  million  for  junkyard  control; 
and  $70  million  for  landscaping  and 
scenic  enhancement,  and 

Authorization  of  $100  million  for  es- 
tablishment and  annual  replenishment 
of  a  fund  for  the  advance  acquisition  of 
rights-of-way. 

I  note  at  this  point  that  the  increased 
cost  of  acqiiisition  for  highway  rights- 
of-way  IS  a  matter  of  real  concern.  In 
fact,  they  are  pyramiding.  So  we  feel  it 
is  very  important  to  authorize  $100 
million  for  the  esUblishment  and  an- 
nual replenishment  of  a  fund  for  the 
advance  acquisition  of  rights-of-way. 

In  aU,  for  fiscal  year  1970  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  requested  au- 
thrization  ot  $5,772,500,000  and  the  bill 
as  reported  provides  for  obligation  of 
$5,567,500,000. 

For  fiscal  year  1971  the  Department  re- 
quested S5. 800.000.000  and  the  bill  would 
provide  $5,845,000,000.  Of  the  $11,412.- 
500.000  as  reported.  $7.6  billion  is  actually 
a  carryover  from  the  1966  highway  act. 
Thus,  the  bill  would  provide  new  au- 
thorization for  fiscal  year  1970  of  $1 
billion.  $967  million,  of  which  $1.6  billion 
will  be  from  the  trust  fund.  For  fiscal 
year  1971  the  compatible  figures  are  $2 
billion,  S245  million  in  new  authoriza- 
tions of  which  $1  billion,  $828  million  are 
tiTist  funds. 

In  addition,  title  I  would  also  author- 
ize an  urban  area  trafiflc  opei^ations  im- 
provement program  designed  to  reduce 
trafBc  congestion  and  accidents  and  to 
facilitate  the  fiow  of  traffic  in  urban 
areas. 

We  had  12  days  of  hearings  on  the 
problems  of  our  urban  areas  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  design,  the  construc- 
tion, and  the  maintenance  of  the  high- 
ways in  those  areas.  We  did  this  because 
we  realized  that  it  is  basically  the  urban 
problems  which  cause  controversy,  and 
which  are  most  often  responsible  for  the 
increases  in  the  cost  of  our  roads  today. 
Today  we  are  an  urban  society.  Ours  is 
not  the  rural  society  it  once  was,  and 
these  problems  press  in  on  us.  When  a 
road  is  to  be  constructed  in  an  urban 


area,  there  is  naturally  invohed  a  greater 
dislocation  of  businesses,  homeowners 
and  tenant  families.  These  dislocations 
and  displacements  caused  by  urban  high- 
ways have  been  the  source  of  much  of  the 
discontent  and  unrest  in  our  cities.  Title 
U  would  bring  relief  to  the  Individual 
citizen  in  this  regard  and  significantly 
ameliorate  some  of  the  critical  problems 
of  our  cities. 

This  title  would  permit  States  to  use 
certain  highway  fimds  for  the  develop- 
ment of  fringe  parking  facilities  and  for 
the  advance  acquisition  of  rights-of-way. 
Title  II  would  esUblish  a  broad  gage 
program  designed  to  insure  that  those 
displaced  and  dislocated  by  Federal-aid 
highway  construction  are  aided  and  as- 
sisted in  reestablishing  their  homes, 
farms,  and  businesses. 

It  is  timely  to  point  out  that  these 
provisions  have  been  modeled  after  S. 
698.  legislation  introduced  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  I  Mr.  MuskieI,  on  which 
extensive  hearings  were  held  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Also  joining  with  him  in  that 
important  undertaking  is  a  very  valued 
member  of  the  Sut>committee  on  Roads  of 
the  parent  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Termes- 
see  I  Mr.  Baker]. 

The  thinking  of  these  two  Senators  has 
helped  the  subcommittee  and  the  full 
committee  to  realize  the  importance  of 
the  work  which  has  been  done  by  the 
Senator  from  Maine  and  the  Senator 
from  Teimessee  who  have  led  the  effort 
to  develop  a  more  effective  and  equitable 
relocation  program. 

We  value  the  work  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Intergovernmental  Relations, 
and  though  the  full  range  of  S.  698  will 
not  be  implemented  in  this  Congress,  a 
major  step  forward  will  be  achieved  in 
applying  these  provisions  to  the  high- 
way construction  program. 

The  language  of  title  H  of  8.  3418.  as 
reported,  reflects  in  large  part  the  im- 
proved imderstandlng  of  relocation  pro- 
cedures which  has  developed  as  a  result 
of  the  long  term  efforts  of  the  Senator 
from  Maine,  the  Senator  from  Termessee. 
and  othere  in  connection  with  this  sub- 
ject. It  is  not  a  subject  that  will  decrease 
in  interest.  It  is  not  a  problem  that  will 
lessen. 

Title  ni  would  provide  for  a  public 
parking  authority  for  the  District  of  Co- 
liuibia. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  rec- 
ommends that  the  authorizations  estab- 
lished in  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1966  for  the  fiscal  years  1970  and  1971 
be  left  unchanged.  Those  authoriza- 
tions of  $3.6  billion  for  each  of  these 
years  will  enable  the  Interstate  System 
programs  to  move  forward  in  an  orderly 
and  reasonable  fashion. 

The  cost  of  completing  the  system,  as 
reported  to  the  Congress  in  the  cost  esti- 
mate submitted  in  January  1968,  was  es- 
timated at  $56.5  billion  as  compared  to  a 
1965  cost  estimate  of  $46.8  billion  and  a 
1961  cost  estimate  of  $41  billion. 

Mr.  President,  we  remember  when  the 
first  cost  estimate  was  $27  billion  for 
the  41.000  miles  of  interstate  and  defense 
highway.  In  1961  the  cost  estimate  for 
completion  increased  to  $41  billion.  By 


1965.  completion  costs  had  risen  to  $47 
billion.  Still  later,  as  of  the  first  of  this 
year,  there  was  an  estimate  of  $56.5 
billion.  I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  believe 
it  will  be  $62  biUion  before  we  complete 
the  Interstate  System. 

I  hope  that  the  expenditure  can  be 
kept  below  that  figure.  However,  I  do 
know  that  the  increased  cost  of  land 
involved  in  acquisitions  of  rights-of-way. 
increased  wages  paid  to  workers,  im- 
proved design  standards  and  the  in- 
creased costs  of  material  are  responsible 
in  large  part  for  the  increased  costs. 

An  analysis  of  the  1968  cost  estimate 
prepared  for  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  by  the  Comptroller  General  in- 
dicates that  the  process  of  estimating 
cost  has  not  yet  achieved  the  degree  of 
precision  which  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  the  Congress  must  have 
in  order  to  make  final  determinations 
with  respect  to  authorizations  for  com- 
pleting the  system.  Based  on  the  review, 
it  appears  that  the  current  best  guess 
is  that  the  final  cost  will  approximate 
$62  billion.  It  is  conceivable  this  figure 
will  go  higher  before  the  final  authoriza- 
tions for  the  Interstate  System  are  made. 
As  presently  established,  the  highway 
trust  fund  extends  only  to  October  1972. 
Until  such  time  as  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Committee  on  Finance 
of  the  Senate  report  and  the  Congress 
adopts  an  extension  of  the  trust  fund 
provisions,  it  will  be  difficult  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  to  recommend 
authorizations  for  fiscal  years  beginning 
after     the     currently     authorized     life 
of  the  trust  fimd.  The  trust  fund  is  opera- 
tive only  under  the  present  programs 
until  October  1972.  So.  under  existing 
law,  funds  for  the  Interstate  System  are 
now  available  through  fiscal  year  1972. 
The  revised  allocations  which  were  pro- 
posed by  the  administration  would  have 
resulted  in  a  total  authorization  of  ap- 
proximately $50  billion  for  the  Interstate 
System  as  compared  to  the  presently  es- 
tablished total  of  $42  billion.  Even  this 
increase  would  not  be  sufficient  to  meet 
the  expected  share  of  the  cost  of  com- 
pleting the  system  if  the  information 
presented  us  in  the  report  of  the  Comp- 
troller is  accurate.  The  Federal  share  of 
a  $62  billion  program  would  be  almost 
$57  billion. 

As  we  know,  90  cents  out  of  each  dollar 
that  is  spent  comes  from  users  revenues 
raised  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
10  cents  out  of  each  dollar  that  is  spent 
comes  from  the  State  level. 

It  would  seem  that  little  harm  would 
result  if  the  provisions  of  the  Federal - 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1966  were  left  in 
force  for  the  next  2  years  during  which 
time  another  cost  estimate  will  be  pre- 
pared and  submitted  to  the  Congress.  At 
that  time  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Con- 
gress, through  the  various  committees 
having  jurisdiction,  to  make  the  neces- 
sary decisions  relating  to  funding  the 
program.  If  this  course  is  followed,  then 
the  authorizations  for  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem for  fiscal  years  1970  and  1971  will  be 
$3.6  bUUon  each. 

Testimony  before  the  committee  dur- 
ing the  various  hearings  on  highways  and 
related  matters  gives  evidence  of  the  need 
for  increased  funding  for  the  regular 


funding  for  the  regular  Federal-aid  high- 
way program.  Since  the  Federal- Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1964.  the  ABC  program 
has  been  maintained  at  the  $1  billion 
level  During  that  period,  costs  have  risen 
rapidly,  while  safety  and  construction 
standards  have  been  improved  and  the 
liighway  needs  have  increased. 

This  has  resulted  in  proportionately 
less  money  being  available  for  work  on 
the  primary  and  secondary  systems  and 
their  urban  extensions.  The  cost  Increase 
for  the  4.year  period  1966-69  Is  esti- 
mated at  20  percent. 

The  Committee  on  PubUc  Works, 
therefore  recommends  that  the  author- 
ization for  the  Federal-aid  primary  and 
secondary  systems  and  their  urban  ex- 
tensions be  increased  from  $1  billion  to 
SI  2  billion  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30  1970.  and  that  the  authorization  for 
these  programs  for  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971,  be  increased  from  $1  bil- 
lion to  $1.4  billion. 

These  figures  are  not  pulled  from  a  hat. 
We  believe  these  figures  are  valid.  We  be- 
lieve these  amounts  need  to  be  expanded 
to  keep  our  roads  at  high  standards,  to  re- 
duce the  hazard  from  accidents.  We  be- 
lieve that  both  these  programs — greater 
safety  and  better  standard  of  roads— are 
important  to  all  the  American  people. 

For  several  years  the  committee  has 
been  concerned  with  the  progress  of  the 
construction  of  the  Interstate  System. 
Especially  in  the  last  few  years,  we  have 
been  concerned  with  its  construction  as 
interstate  highways  are  extended  Into 
and  through  our  urban  centers. 

We  have  noted  that  many  proposed 
route  locations  and  designs  for  urban 
interstate  segments  have  been  Involved 
in  controversy.  The  problems  encoun- 
tered have  resulted  In  the  delay  or  stop- 
page of  construction  of  these  links  vital 
to  our  unified  national  network  of  high- 
ways. 

The  continued  existence  of  these  un- 
resolved conflicts  disrupts  the  timely 
completion  of  the  Interstate  System.  We 
have  not  been  able  to  keep  it  on  schedule 
as  we  have  desired,  to  keep  it  moving. 

The  committee  has,  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible,  fully  explored  the  prob- 
lems relating  to  urban  highway  planning, 
design,  and  construction  and  has  sought 
solutions  to  mitigate  or  eliminate  the 
controversy.  In  order  to  insure  coverage 
of  all  facets  of  the  impact  of  highway 
construction  on  our  major  urban  cen- 
ters, we  listened  to  witnesses  represent- 
ing the  full  spectrum  of  views  within  the 
urban  community— people  who  are  part 
of  our  urbanized  life  in  America,  1968. 
As  the  hearings  progressed,  it  became 
obvious  to  me— and  I  am  sure  it  became 
obvious  to  the  other  members  of  the 
subcommittee  and  of  the  committee — 
that  in  general,  as  we  listened  to  these 
people,  they  were  talking  about  the  same 
subject  matter  from  different  viewpomts. 
It  also  became  apparent  that  these  prob- 
lems fell  into  a  number  of  somewhat 
overlapping  or  reciprocally  influencmg 
categories  which  can  be  classified  as  fol- 
lows: 

First.  Need  for  relocation  assistance 
for  those  displaced  by  highway  construc- 
tion. ,^.  , 

Second.  Need  to  broaden  the  multiple 
or  joint  development  approach  to  high- 
way construction. 


Third.  Need  to  up-grade  local  arterial 
streets  and  roads  to  relieve  congestion. 
Fourth.  Need  to  increase  the  effective- 
ness of  public  hearings. 

I  believe  the  American  people  have  a 
right  and  a  responsibility  to  participate 
in  these  hearings.  I  believe  that  this  Is 
important.  If  there  has  been  a  short- 
coming,  which   has   been   apparent   in 
the  past,  It  Is  that  roads  In  some  In- 
stances have  been  rammed  through  a 
community  because  the  people  had  not 
been  given  sufficient  opportunity  to  exer- 
cise   in   hearings    their   feelings    about 
where  the  roads  were  to  be  constructed. 
This  is  not  in  criticism,  except  that  I 
believe  It  Is  borne  out  by  the  hearings 
that  we  need  a  fuller  participation  by 
people  who  will  discuss  and  counsel  with 
the  authorities  at  every  level  as  they 
plan  our  roads  for  the  present  and  for 
the  future.  . 

Fifth.  Need  for  effective  and  mformed 
State  and  local  decisionmaking. 

Sixth  Is  the  need  for  the  broadest  ap- 
proach to  urban  highway  planning. 

Seventh,  and  last.  Is  the  need  at  all 
levels  of  government  for  continuing  co- 
ordination—I also  would  say  coopera- 
tion and  partnership— among  those  re- 
sponsible for  urban  renewal,  for  housing, 
and  for  transportation.  No  longer  can  we 
separate  these  responsibilities  into  nice- 
ly fitted  compartments.  We  have  to  real 
ize  that  they  go  together;  and  in  the 
urban  centers  of  our  country,  I  am 
thinking  in  teims  of  the  people  who  are 
to  be  affected,  people  who  have  their 
businesses  and  residences  in  these  areas, 
people  who  are  vitally  concerned  with 
what  takes  place  as  we  move  our  trans- 
lx)rtation  system  into  a  more  effective 
status. 

At  this  point,  as  we  speak  of  our 
urban  problems.  I  wish  especially  to  com- 
mend the  leadership  and  the  innovation, 
which  has  been  brought  to  our  highway 
program,  especially  in  the  last  year,  by 
Lowell  K.  Bridwell,  the  Federal  Highway 
Administrator. 

Mr.  Bridwell  has  sat  with  us  both 
informally  and  formally,  time  and  time 
again,  and  his  counsel  has  been  of 
the  utmost  value,  as  I  know  can  be  at- 
tested to  by  the  other  members  of  the 
committee. 

The    most    pressing    of    these    seven 
problems  is  the  inequitable  treatment  of 
persons  or  businesses  that  are  displaced 
or  disrupted  by  the  construction  of  high- 
ways. Accordingly,  the  committee,  in  title 
II  of  S.  3418.  as  reported,  to  the  Senate, 
has  included  language  which  we  believe 
will  add  significantly  toward  reducing  the 
hardships  of  those  who  suffer  private 
injury  for  the  public  benefit.  The  public 
benefit  certainly   must  be   .served;   yet 
equity  must  be  given  to  private  indi- 
viduals. ^^  ,,    . 
The  committee  heard  testimony  that 
one  of  the  fimdamenal  causes  of  the 
failure  of  the  States  and  the  Department 
of  Transportation  to  obtain  local  ap- 
proval of  proposed  interstate  highway 
route  locations  in  urban  areas  stemmed 
from  the  fact  that  those  displaced  were 
not  provided  with  adequate  relocation  as- 
sistance and  just  compensation  for  prop- 
erty that  was  taken. 

The  evidence  clearly  showed  also  that, 
because  urban  interstate  highways  often 
go  through  the  rundown,   dilapidated. 


low-Income  or  so-called  disadvantaged 
areas  of  cities,  the  persons  who  live  in 
these  areas  are  perhaps  least  able  to  af- 
ford to  be  dislocated;  and  they  are  fre- 
quently the  ones  who  are  forced,  rather 
preciplUtely  at  times  In  the  past,  to  leave 
their  homes,  and  that  often  when  per- 
sons are  displaced  from  these  areas  there 
Is  no  housing  or  replacement  property 
available  for  relocation.  People  are  thus 
forced  to  move  but  have  no  place  to  go; 
or  if  other  housing  or  replacement  prop- 
erty does  exist,  it  is  usually  well  beyond 
their  financial  capabUities.  The  evidence 
shows  clearly  that  there  is  a  definite  need 
for  procedures  which  provide  for  com- 
parable replacement  housing  and  prop- 
erty   at    the    time    such    displacement 
occurs.  . 

Under    prevailing    practice,    property 
owners   are  compensated   for   property 
taken  on  the  basis  of  the  appraised  fair 
market  value.  The  hearings  have  shown 
that  fair  market  value  does  not  neces- 
sarily encompass  all  the  expenses  of  in- 
voluntary relocation.  Fair  market  value 
does  not  take  into  consideration  such 
factors  as  social  and  economic  loss,  and 
the  avaUabllity  of  replacement  property. 
In    addition   to   the   program   which 
would  be  established  by  the  proposal  m 
the  bill  as  reported,  the  committee  wants 
to  encourage  Initiative  on  the  part  of  the 
States    in    developing    innovative    ap- 
proaches designed  to  see  that  equity  is 
accorded  to  persons  displaced  as  a  result 
of  a  highway  program. 

We  cannot  wait  any  longer  for  this 
program.  There  is  an  urgency  about  It. 
I  think  it  is  imperative  that  we  move 
Mr  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

^Tra^I^^.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  California  who  s  a 
most  helpful  member  of  the  committee. 
Mr  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  honor  of  servirig  on 
Shis  committee  with  my  distinguished 

chairman.  .  .         „i„ti„„ 

In  connection  with  provisioi-is  relating 
to  planning  related  to  people  who  have 
been  displaced  along  highway  nghts-of- 
way  I  am  pleased  that  the  State  of 
California  has  an  experiment  underway 
whereby  along  the  right-of-way  of  the 
super  highway  or  freeway,  extra  land 
will  be  taken  and  housing  will  be  pro- 
^^ded  as  part  of  the  major  plan  so  that 
when  the  people  must  be  displaced  they 
will  have  some  place  to  go. 

In  other  words,  we  do  not  want  to  tear 
down  the  house  and  then  try  to  find  those 
persons  someplace  to  live.  We  want  to 
take  advantage  of  future  housing  In 
order  to  provide  housing  so  that  dis- 
advantaged people,  people  in  poverty 
areas,  can  be  moved  in  verj'  quickly. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  the  chairman  for  the  remarks 
that  are  contained  in  the  committee  re- 
port on  page  7.  where  this  matter  is  set 

out. 
The  committee  report  states  on  page  . : 
In  addition  to  the  program  which  would 
be  established  by  the  proposal  contained  in 
the  bill  as  reported,  the  committee  wants  to 
encourage  Initiative  on  the  part  of  the  States 
m    developing    innovative    approaches    de- 
signed to  see  that  equity  is  extended  to  per- 
sons  displaced  as  a  result  of  the  highway 
program. 
The  report  further  states: 
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The  commUUe  b«ll«ve«  th»t  authority 
exists  under  Federal -aid  highway  law  to  as- 
sist the  Stalee  In  the  acquisition  of  the 
needed  land  ouUlde  of  the  freeway  right-of- 
way  for  the  purpoM  of  relocating  displaced 
persona. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  this  is  one  of  the 
most  Important  aispects  of  the  bill,  and 
there  are  many  important  aspects.  I  wish 
to  take  this  occasion  to  thank  the  chair- 
man as  profusely  as  I  can  for  his  co- 
operation, understanding,  and  enthusias- 
tic reception  of  this  Innovative  plan 
which  was  started  In  California.  If  it 
works.  I  think  It  will  be  taken  up  by  the 
other  49  States  In  the  near  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  entire  text  of  the  report 
appearing  on  page  7  dealing  with  this 
matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record  , 
as  follows: 

Specific  problems  will  require  their  own 
uniquely  I'eeponslve  solutions  For  example, 
the  commftlee  was  told  of  a  situation  in  the 
Watts  community  in  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
where  2.600  families  will  be  displaced  as  a 
result  of  interstate  road  construction  Be- 
cause of  the  number  of  individuals  involved. 
California  oflBclals  believe  that  sufficient 
comparable  low-cost  housing  will  not  be 
available. 

To  meet  this  situation,  the  California  Leg- 
IsLiture  is  considering  a  program  which 
would  authorize  the  State  department  of 
public  works  to  acquire  property  outside  the 
freeway  right-of-way  lor  the  purpose  of  de- 
veloping replacement  housing.  The  State 
plans  to  contract  with  public  or  private 
organizations  for  the  development  of  this 
replacement  housing  to  be  built  on  the  ac- 
quired land  One  procedure  being  considered 
is  to  move  to  the  new  site  homes  acquired 
in  connection  with  other  highway  construc- 
tion projects  in  the  Los  Angeles  area.  It  Is 
felt  that  this  .-neihod  will  not  only  provide 
decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  homes  to  the  in- 
dividuals displaced,  but  will  also  assist  in 
revitalizing  the  Watts  community. 

The  committee  believes  that  authority  ex- 
ists under  Pederal-ald  highway  law  to  assist 
the  States  In  the  acquisition  of  the  needed 
land  outside  of  the  freeway  right-of-way  for 
the  purpose  of  relocating  displaced  persons. 
The  committee  also  feels  that  additional 
payment  for  replacement  housing  which  S. 
3418  would  provide  for  in  section  507  may  be 
used  as  part  of  the  consideration  paid  to 
acquire  comparable  or  replacement  housing, 
constructed  or  reconstructed  by  the  States 
or  local  agencies  as  part  of  the  plan  for  the 
relocation  of  persons  displaced  by  highway 
construction. 

This  approach  fits  In  well  with  the  concept 
of  Joint  development  and  is  an  example  of 
the  growing  concern  for  making  highway  de- 
velopment a  force  for  private  environmental 
Improvement. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  We  are  grateful  to 
the  Senator  from  California  for  helping 
us  focus  attention  on  the  innovative  plan 
in  the  Los  Angeles  area.  I  can  recall  from 
the  report  that  it  was  said  it  might  aid 
in  revitalizing  the  Watts  area. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  further  observation? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  The  report  states  that 
In  the  Watts  community  in  Los  Angeles 
there  are  2,600  families  to  be  displaced 
as  a  result  of  interstate  road  construc- 
tion, and  that  because  of  the  number  of 
individuals  involved,  California  officials 
believe  that  sufficient  comparable  low- 
cost  housing  will  not  be  availabU . 


It  is  the  hope  of  the  California  com- 
mission, as  It  is  of  the  chairman  of  this 
committee,  that  this  matter  be  taken  care 
of  and  that  there  be  low -cost  housing 
provided  when  these  people  are  forced 
to  move. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ex- 
press appreciation  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California.  I  indicate  to 
him  that  we  are  going  to  act  to  encour- 
age other  areas  to  adopt  the  plan  being 
used  in  California. 

As  I  indicated,  if  we  want  to  do  some- 
thing on  this  matter  it  cannot  wait.  It  Is 
urgent  and  it  is  Imperative  that  we  act. 

In  that  regard,  the  committee  recom- 
mends that  the  relocation  assistance  pro- 
gram be  carried  out  with  100  percent 
Federal  funds  until  July  1,  1971.  since 
it  will  be  necessary  for  many  of  the  States 
to  change  their  laws  to  enable  them  to 
participate  in  the  cost  of  this  vital  pro- 
gram. 

One  of  the  areas  of  our  concern  which 
requires  some  emphasis  is  in  connection 
with  urban  highway  problems  which  re- 
late to  the  need  for  upgrading  local  ar- 
terial streets  and  relieving  congestion. 

Thus,  we  have  in  the  bill  the  language 
which  contains  the  authority  to  carry  out 
a  program  to  increase  the  capacity  and 
safety  of  traffic  operations  in  the  urban 
areas  within  major  construction. 

Through  this  effort,  by  Improved  sig- 
naling, changing  traffic  flow  and  other 
such  methods,  it  is  believed  that  the  traf- 
fic carrying  capacity — and  this  is  very 
important  to  underscore — the  traffic- 
carrying  capacity  of  the  urban  network 
can  be  increased  by  20  to  25  percent. 

With  the  proper  application,  the  topics 
program  can  be  of  significant  value  in 
increasing  traffic  service  and  reducing 
the  congestion  that  exists  on  our  urban 
systems.  When  we  have  an  increasing 
number  of  vehicles,  we  will  have  an  in- 
creased traffic  problem.  Accordingly, 
other  means  of  relieving  urban  street 
congestion  must  be  sought. 

Who  Is  to  say  what  will  be  done  to- 
morrow, or  the  next  day?  We  must  real- 
ize, as  the  problems  press  in  upon  us. 
that  we  need  to  plan,  we  need  to  think, 
we  need  to  act,  perhaps  anew,  that  we 
need  to  disenthrall  ourselves  from  some 
of  the  accepted  practices  which  we  have 
had  over  too  long  a  period  of  years  in  the 
construction  of  roads. 

The  matter  of  equal  employment  op- 
portunity has  been  a  matter  of  concern  to 
the  committee,  and  a  difficult  facet  of  the 
bill,  as  reported.  The  problem  of  con- 
tract compliance  with  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  requirements  arises  as 
a  result  of  the  implementation  of  Execu- 
tive orders  which  were  issued  in  1965.  As 
currently  implemented  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  the  attempt  is  made  to 
establish  the  equal  employment  oppor- 
timity  requirements  of  individual  con- 
tractors on  a  contract  by  contract  basis 
for  each  highway  project.  The  practice 
has  l)een  to  require  an  affirmative  action 
program  from  the  low  bidder  before  the 
award  is  made,  without  the  benefit  of 
specific  guidelines  in  the  bid  proposal.  It 
has  the  disability  of  adding  grave  uncer- 
tainty about  the  exact  nature  of  the  legal 
obligation  and  requirements  which  may 
be  imposed  upon  the  low  bidder  on  the 
Federal-aid  highway  projects. 
Thus,    the    amendment   proposed    by 


S.  3418,  as  reported.  Is  designed  to  re- 
quire that  prior  to  any  bidding,  the  equal 
employment  opportunity  requirements 
which  will  be  imposed  upon  all  bidders 
for  the  project,  would  be  set  forth.  In 
other  words,  he  will  be  informed.  It 
would  esUblish  sufficiently  early  and 
with  certitude,  the  ground  rules. 

It  would  place  on  the  States,  who  are 
the  actual  contract  parties  In  Pederal- 
ald  work,  the  responsibility  for  insuring 
that  those  who  seek  employment  are 
indeed  given  an  equal  opportunity  to  ob- 
tain such  employment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  had  commimi- 
catlons  from  contractors  stating  that 
they  find  themselves  in  an  insoluable  di- 
lemma. First,  they  want  to  give  equal 
opportunity  of  employment;  second,  they 
must  hire  workers  who  belong  to  unions. 
In  some  of  the  craft  unions,  apprentice- 
ship has  not  been  open  to  Negroes.  Thus, 
the  particular  craft,  when  it  is  hired,  is 
unable  to  supply  efficient  and  capable 
workers  to  meet  the  equal  opportunity 
requirement. 

The  dilemma  is  that  first,  imder  direc- 
tions from  Government,  there  must  be 
equal  opportunity  of  getting  work;  and, 
second,  under  directions  of  the  Govern- 
ment, under  the  Bacon  law,  the  unions 
supply  labor,  and  they  cannot  supply 
Negroes,  because  they  have  not  been  ac- 
cepted as  apprentices. 

How  will  the  contractor  handle  this 
problem,  and  how  does  the  bill  propose 
to  solve  It? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  for  the  comment  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Ohio.  The  prob- 
lem in  Cleveland  has  been  especially 
acute.  The  problem  in  the  Philadelphia. 
Pa.,  area  also  has  been  of  concern.  We 
have  recognized  that  there  is  a  respon- 
sibility of  government.  Federal  and  State, 
and  of  unions  as  well  as  contractors  in 
this  effort.  We  have  conferred  with 
many  of  the  interested  parties  and  the 
language  in  the  bill  dealing  with  the 
problem  stems  from  those  discussions. 

Apprenticeship  training  is  needed  to 
give  people  the  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate. Often  It  is  those  who  have  had  the 
least  opportunity,  perhaps  from  the 
standpoint  of  education  and  training 
who  are  foreclosed  from  employment. 
Through  an  apprenticeship  program 
they  will  be  able  to  secure  those  skills 
which  will  help  them  in  a  manner  that 
will  help  develop  our  road  system. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 
I  feel  we  should  state  for  the  Record  that 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  would 
be  able  to  withhold  funds  if  a  State  pro- 
gram was  not  satisfactory  with  regard 
to  the  apprenticeship  training  which  I 
have  discussed  with  my  colleague.  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  answer  of  the 
Senator  really  is  that  there  is  no  fixed 
direction  in  the  law.  but  it  is  anticipated 
that,  through  the  efforts  of  government, 
labor  leaders.  States,  and  contractors, 
apprenticeship  opportunity  will  become 
available,  thus  solving  the  problem  of 
giving  equal  opportunity  of  employment? 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes.  It  would  be  ap- 
plicable in  every  State.  I  think  through 
this    measure    we    have    an   acceptable 


method  of  providing  equal  opportunity 
to  those  who  wish  to  obtain  employment 
m  the  highway  construction  field.  We  do 
not  guarantee  employment.  It  will,  how- 
ever prohibit  discrimination  in  training 
and  employment  based  on  race,  color, 
creed,  or  national  origin. 

It  is  the  committee's  understanding 
that  the  proposal  presented  in  S.  3418  is 
acceptable  to  those  most  directly  con- 
cerned with  the  implementation  of  both 
the  highway  program  and  the  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  program. 

There  are  numerous  adjustments  in 
existing  provisions  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  highways  de- 
signed to  further  improve  and  facilitate 
responsive  and  responsible  administra- 
tion of  the  highway  program.  They  are 
covered  in  detail  in  the  committee  re- 
port. I  refer  my  colleagues  to  that  report 
for  a  full  understanding  of  exactly  what 
they  are  Intended  to  do. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works,  I  commend  with  the  deepest 
sense  of  admiration  and  respect,  the  dili- 
gent efforts  of  the  members  of  the 
committee.  ^  ^    »». 

Special  recognition  is  accorded  the 
ranking  minority  member,  Senator  John 
Sherman  Cooper,  of  Kentucky,  in  the 
discussion  and  deliberations  on  this 
highly  important  but  complex  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  say  this  gra- 
tuitously, I  admire  Senator  Cooper  and 
the  other  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  I  respect  the  judgment  of 
all  the  committee  members.  During  the 
markup  of  this  legislation,  we  sat  for  7 
hours    and    30    minutes.    We    worked 
through  the  lunch  hour  In  an  attempt 
to  resolve  these  matters  and  bring  to  the 
Senate  legislation  that  is  important  for 
our  country  these  days.  I  express  this 
appreciation  for  the  diligent  efforts  of 
all  the  members  of  the  committee,  which 
has  been  of  great  satisfaction   to  me. 
They  all  worked  with  me  In  solving  the 
problems.  This  has  been  a  very  salutary 
effort.  The  measure  which  we  bring  to 
the  Senate  for  consideration  is  vital  to 
our  economy  and  the  well-being  of  our 
people.  I  believe,  taken  as  a  whole  this 
legislation  Is  the  most  creative  and  con- 
structive highway  bill  since  1956  when 
the   Congress   enacted   the   accelerated 
Interstate   System   program.   We   have 
opened  new  areas  of  concern  for  the 
public  Interest.  We  have  attempted  to  be 
realistic  by  providing  the  guideposts  to 
insure  that  highways  contribute  to  the 
healthy  growth  of  our  total  economy. 
This  bill  Is  a  recognition  of  the  broadest 
interests  of  our  citizenry. 

I  urge  the  approval  of  legislation  by 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  individual  views  of  Sena- 
tor Cooper  may  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Reco«d  at  this  point.  I  have  explained 
his  absence.  Again  I  express  tribute  to 
him. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Individ- 
ual views  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

INBIVIDUAI,    VlIWS     OF    MR.     COOPEK 

I  consider  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1968.  8.  3418  as  approved  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  one  of  the 
most  constructive  measures  to  be  recom- 
mended  to   the  Senate   during   my  service 


on  the  Committee— especially  as  it  Incor- 
porates the  results  of  the  heerlngs  and  work 
of  the  Committee  concerning  the  Impact  ot 
freeways  on  the  development  and  lUe  of 
the  ciaes,  and  with  respect  to  famUles, 
farms  and  businesses  displaced  by  road  con- 
struction. I  am  glad  to  urge  adoption  by 
the  Senate  of  this  bill,  which  in  general 
provides  for  continuation  of  the  Federal - 
aid  highway  programs  by  extending  the  au- 
thorization   for    these    programs    for    two 

^  The  bUl,  m  Section  103,  extends  through 
fiscal  years  1970  and  1971  authorizations  for 
the  Federal-aid  primary  and  secondary  sys- 
tems and  their  urban  extensions  (the  ABC 
systems),  at  a  somewhat  higher  level  than 
recent  years  but  well  within  the  capability 
of  the  highway  trust  fund  from  which 
these  systems  as  well  as  the  Interstate  are 
financed.  Authorization  for  the  Interstate 
system  for  these  years,  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  purposed  to  in- 
crease, U  already  provided  by  the  1968  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  and  Is  maintained  by 

the  bill.  ,   ,„„„       M 

Section  103  also  provides  fiscal  1970  and 
1971   authorizations  for  the  public  domain 
highways,  which  are  financed  by  appropria- 
tions from  the  general  fund— forest  high- 
ways   public  lands  highways,  forest  devel- 
opment roads  and  trails,  public  lands  de- 
velopment roads  and  trails,  park  roads  and 
trails,  parkways,  and  Indian  reservation  roads 
and  bridges.  In  the  Committee.  I  proposed 
amendments  to  reduce  those  programs  au- 
thorized by  the  bill  which  must  be  financed 
by  appropriations   from  the   general  funds 
of  the  Treasury.  My  amendments  would  have 
reduced  the  total  of  general  fund  authoriza- 
tions in  the  Committee  bill  by  $89  million 
for  fiscal  1970.  and  by  $100  million  for  1971— 
nearly  25  percent.  However,  in  no  case  did 
they  require  a  reduction  below  the  amount 
appropriated  In  fiscal  1968.  or  requested  In 
the  President's  budget  for  fiscal  1969.  I  con- 
sider that  in  the  present  difficult  fiscal  situa- 
tion   which  has  required  a  tax  Increase  and 
the   reduction   of   Federal   expenditures,   we 
have    a    responslbUlty    to    reduce    wherever 
possible  authorizations  as  well  as  appropria- 
tions. ^  , 
I  will  mention  briefly  several  other  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  which  have  been  of  particular 
interest  to  me.  Authorization  of  funds  for  the 
State  and  community  highway  safety  pro- 
grams is  provided  by  Section  104— from  the 
highway  trust  fund.  In  order  to  assure  that 
the  Federal  share  of  these  programs  will  be 
available  to  the  States.  The  States  are  re- 
quired to  Implement  the  safety  programs  by 
the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966,  which  Im- 
poses a  penalty  of  10  percent  of  its  highway 
apportionment  if  a  State  fails  to  do  so.  I  had 
proposed  at  that  time  that  the  safety  pro- 
grams be  financed  through  the  highway  trust 
fund  so  as  to  assure  orderly  planning  and 
prompt  Implementation,  and  am  glad  that 
the  Committee  bill  now  so  provides.  The  bill 
also  extends  the  authorization  for  the  high- 
way     beautiflcatlon      programs — billboards, 
junkyards  and  scenic  enhancement — as  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  last  year. 

The  amendments  to  Title  23  contained  in 
Section  114  of  the  bill  are  designed  to  secure 
full  consideration  during  highway  planning, 
location,  design  and  construction  for  the 
social  and  environmental  consequences  of 
road  construction.  We  hope  they  will  en- 
courage the  selection  of  routes  and  the  use 
of  design  features  which  can  ameliorate  the 
Impact  of  freeways  In  urban  areas,  and  con- 
tribute to  the  orderely  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  areas  they  serve.  The  bill  also 
provides.  In  Section  110.  for  a  new  program, 
not  limited  to  the  urban  extensions  of  pri- 
mary and  secondary  routes,  to  improve  traffic 
flow,  capacity  and  safety  in  cities.  I  share  the 
hope  that  this  "topics"  program  will  be  help- 
ful and  will  encourage  also  planning  toward 
the  Improved  urban  arterial  systems  which 
the  Committee  expects  to  consider  next  year. 
The  Committee  bill  provides,  too.  for  national 


bridge    Inspection    standards,    and    for   Im- 
proved supervision  of  bridge  inspection  and 

safety. 

Of  great  Importance,  Title  II  will  establish 
a  comprehensive  program  of  relocation  as- 
sistance designed  to  assure  fair  treatment 
and  reasonable  help  to  those  individuals, 
families,  farms  and  businesses  displaced  by 
highway  construction  projects.  I  consider 
these  provisions  fair,  proper  and  a  great  ad- 
vance in  compensating  those  who  are  up- 
rooted and  dislocated  by  Federal  projects 
The  Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  has  given  leadership  In  this  field, 
and  I  hope  very  much  that  the  relocation 
assistance  provided  by  this  bill  for  the  high- 
way programs  will  be  extended  to  the  con- 
struction projects  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
and  to  the  other  Federal  agencies. 

I  understand  that  In  the  Senate  there  may 
be  proposals   to   add   provisions   directed   to 
the  highway  system  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. That  Is  a  complex  and  difficult  sub- 
ject, involved  In  controversy;  the  Committee 
has  held  no  hearings  on  It.  I  have  stated  my 
belief  that  we  should   not  enter  this  field, 
for  the  location  and  planning  of  highways  Is 
not  within  the  competence  of  the  Committee 
or  the  Congress.  The  policy  of  reserving  to 
the  States  and  affected  local  jurUdlctions  the 
determinations    of    highway    planning    and 
route  locations  has  proved  to  be  a  wise  one. 
But  If  such  legislation  Is  nevertheless  con- 
sidered, certainly  before  attempting  to  make 
any  Judgment  with  respect  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  highway  system.  I  believe  and  have 
proposed   that  the  Committee  should   hold 
hearings,   and  secure   the  views  of  District 
officials  and  area  planning  bodies,  and  of  the 
Federal    Highway    Administration    and    the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

The  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968  as 
recommended  by  the  Committee  is  an  im- 
portant and  constructive  measure,  as  I  have 
said,  and  I  urge  its  adoption  by  the  Senate. 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  compliment  the  able 
and  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
for  his  very  fine  presentation  of  the  high- 
way bill. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia  a 
provision  in  H.R.  17134,  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1968,  now  under  con- 
sideration in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Section  17  of  the  House  bill  con- 
tains language  which,  if  enacted,  will 
severely  weaken  section  4(f)  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  Act.  As  the  Sena- 
tor will  recall,  in  enacting  legislation  to 
create  a  new  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, Congress  expressed  a  national  pol- 
icy to  preserve  and  enhance  the  beauty 
of  the  countryside,  public  parks,  recrea- 
tion    lands,     wildlife,     and     waterfowl 
refuges,   and   historic   sites   in   sections 
2(b)  (2)  and  4(f)  of  the  Transportation 
Act.  Section  4(f ) ,  which  implements  this 
policy,  is  now  under  attack.  Its  opponents 
seek  to  substantially  diminish,  if  not  nul- 
lify, the  clear  directive  of  4(f) .  Instead  of 
directing  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion not  to  approve  any  program  or  proj- 
ect which  requires  the  use  of  these  pub- 
lic parklands  unless  there  is  "no  feasible 
and  prudent  alternative  to  the  use  of  such 
land"  the  Secretary,  under  the  House 
amendment,  would  merely  be  required 
to  "consider"  alternatives. 

It  is  highly  important,  in  my  Judgment, 
to  carry  on  the  previously  expressed  In- 
tent of  Congress  on  this  question  of  the 
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balance  that  must  be  struck  between  ex- 
panding transportation  systems  and  the 
preservation  of  our  public  parklands. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Senate 
highway  bill  does  not  contain  a  provi- 
sion that  would  modify  section  4(f)  of 
the  Transportation  Act.  Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  is  cor- 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Am  I  also  correct  In  stating  that  the  able 
chairman  of  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee does  not  recommend  any  modifica- 
tion of  section  4'  f )  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  Act  and  that  the  Com- 
mittee has  determined  to  uphold  the  pre- 
viously expressed  intent  of  Congress  on 
this  question? 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  is  again 
correct.  On  September  29.  1966,  the  Sen- 
ate passed  the  Department  of  Trans- 
poration  Act  by  a  64-to-2  rollcall  vote. 
The  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Washington  was  the  floor  manager  of  the 
act  and  performed  a  great  service  In 
guiding  this  complex  and  important 
legislation  through  the  Senate.  The  Sen- 
ator offered  as  amendments  what  are  now 
sections  2(b>  (2)  and  4 > f ).  The  House  ac- 
cepted the  Senate  language  in  confer- 
ence. These  sections  are  clear  statements 
of  a  national  policy  that  the  natural 
beauty  of  our  countryside  and  public 
parks  should  be  preserved. 

I  wish  to  underline  my  assurance  to 
the  Senator  that  I  will  make  every  effort 
to  see  that  section  4<f>  is  not  disturbed, 
and  that  the  intent  of  Congress  is  up- 
held. 

In  that  connection  as  we  stated  in  the 
report: 

Th«  committee  Is  extremely  concerned 
that  the  highway  program  be  carried  out  In 
such  a  manner  aa  to  reduce  In  all  Instances 
the  harsh  Impact  on  people  which  results 
from  the  dislocation  and  displacement  by 
reason  ot  highway  construction.  Therefore, 
the  use  of  park  lands  properly  protected  and 
with  damage  minimized  by  the  moet  sophis- 
ticated construction  technique*  Is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  movement  of  large  numbers 
of  people. 

I  also  wish  to  quote  from  a  letter  of 
July  1.  1968.  from  Alan  S.  Boyd,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  to  Hon.  John 
W.  McCoRMACK.  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire letter  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  pxinted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Skcbetary    or    Transportation. 

Washington.  DC.  July  1. 1969. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack. 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dka»  M«.  Sp«akx»:  Today  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  consider  several  amend- 
mente  to  the  Pederal-Ald  Highway  Act  of 
1968.  Among  these  will  be  amendments  that 
will  profoundly  affect  the  nation's  natural 
resources  and  scenic  beauty. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  proposed 
amendments  that  will  be  offered  on  the  floor 
to  make  a  nullity  of  the  Highway  Beautlflca- 
tlon  program.  While  I  was  disappointed  at 
the  magnitude  of  the  program  contained 
in  the  Committee  bill,  we  nevertheless  recog- 
nized the  concern  of  the  Committee  about 
expenditures  In  the  dlfBcult  fiscal  situation 
which  now  exists.  Despite  this  disappoint- 


ment, however,  the  Committee  did  preeerve 
the  program  so  that  we  will  be  able  to  con- 
tinue to  plan  to  move  ahead  swiftly  when 
the  present  financial  problems  are  solved. 

We  have  been  graUfled  by  the  progreea 
that  has  already  been  made  In  the  Highway 
Beautlflcatlon  program.  Thirty-one  state  leg- 
islatures have  enacted  laws  providing  for  the 
control  of  outdoor  advertising.  Other  legis- 
lature* are  now  considering  such  legislation 
or  win  do  so  early  In  19fl9.  We  have  reached 
agreement  with  17  states  on  outdoor  ad- 
vertising control  procedure*  and  we  are  close 
to  agreement  with  a  number  of  other  states. 
Forty  state*  have  enacted  legislation  to  con- 
trol Junk  yards.  Although  only  a  small 
amount  of  Federal  funds  has  been  expended 
so  far,  approximately  1600  Junk  yards  have 
either  been  screened  or  removed.  All  60 
state*  are  partlclpaUng  In  the  landscaping 
and  scenic  enhancement  provisions  of  the 
act.  These  have  gained  broad  public  accept- 
ance. 

We  think  that  the  present  generation  of 
Americans  have  given  their  overwhelming  ap- 
proval to  these  important  beautlficatlon  ef- 
fort*. They  will  be  enjoyed  by  generation*  to 
come.  Thl*  nation  ha*  been  bleseed  with 
beauty  and  grandeur  that  we  can  no  longer 
squander.  There  are  many  program*  which 
the  Congress  ha*  approved  to  Insure  their 
preaervatlon.  We  believe  that  the  Highway 
Beautlflcatlon  program  Is  a  major  effort  that 
must  be  continued. 

I  strongly  urge  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  reject  the  amendmenu  that  will  be 
offered  to  eliminate  the  grant  programs  and 
to  eliminate  any  of  the  Incentives  that  are 
designed  to  stimulate  state  participation. 
Those  amendmenu  would  effectively  end  the 
Beautlflcatlon  program  and  we  are  coufldent 
that  Is  not  the  desire  or  the  Intent  of  the 
Congree*. 

When  the  Congres*  enacted  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  Act  ol  1966.  't  spe- 
clflcally  and  unequivocally  recognized  that 
national  transportation  policies  and  pro- 
grams should  be  developed  consistent  with 
the  efficient  uOllzatlon  and  conservation  of 
the  nation's  resources.  It  declared  as  the  na- 
tional policy  that  special  effort  should  be 
made  to  preser\e  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
countryside  and  public  park  and  recreation 
lands,  wildlife  and  waterfowl  refuges,  and 
historic  sites.  It  Implemented  these  declara- 
tions of  policy  by  requiring  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  cooperate  and  consult  with 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior,  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  Agriculture  and 
with  the  States  In  developing  transportation 
plans  and  programs  of  all  forma  that  include 
measures  to  maintain  or  enhance  the  natural 
beauty  ol  the  lands  traversed. 

In  aid  of  the  declared  naUonal  policy,  the 
Congres*.  In  section  4(f)  of  the  Act.  directed 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  not  to  ap- 
prove transportation  programs  or  projects 
which  require  the  use  of  any  land  from  a 
public  park,  recreation  area,  wildlife  and 
waterfowl  refuge,  or  historic  site  unle**  (1) 
there  Is  no  feasible  and  prudent  alternative 
to  the  use  of  such  land,  and  (2)  such  pro- 
gram Includes  all  possible  planning  to  mini- 
mize harm  to  such  park,  recreational  area, 
wildlife  and  waterfowl  refuge,  or  historic  site 
resulting  from  such  use. 

The  House  Public  Works  Committee  has 
proposed  an  amendment  conforming  the  lan- 
guage of  section  4(f)  to  that  of  section  138  of 
Title  23,  United  State*  Code.  As  the  Com- 
mittee Report  Indicates,  the  difference  be- 
tween Its  proposed  change  and  the  present 
language  is  slight.  The  Report  state*  the 
Committee's  belief  that  the  perspective  in 
decision-making  should  be  broadened,  not 
narrowed,  and  that  preservation  for  use  Is 
sound  conservation  philosophy.  In  view  of 
theee  statements.  It  seems  clear  that  the  in- 
tent of  the  Committee  Is  not  to  depart  from 
the  stated  national  policy.  It  Is  in  this  spirit 
that  the  Department  of  Transportation  pro- 
pose* to  administer  the  Act.  We  therefore 


view  the  intent  of  the  Committee's  limited 
conforming  amendment  a*  reflecting  no  sub- 
stantive change  In  the  mandates  placed  upon 
this  Department. 

However,  the  Department  opposes  the  pro- 
posed amendment  at  this  time — little  more 
than  a  year  after  the  effective  date  of  section 
4(f).  The  Department  Is  aware  of  no  prob- 
lems which  have  arisen  In  the  course  of  ad- 
ministering the  present  language,  nor  does 
the  Commute  Report  refer  to  any.  We  think 
the  present  language  of  section  4(f)  Is  a  clear 
statement  of  the  Congressional  purpose.  Ac- 
cordingly, there  would  appear  to  be  no  reason 
to  amend  It  at  this  time. 
Sincerely. 

Alak  S.   Botd. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  call  particular  at- 
tention to  the  paragraph  of  the  letter 
where  Secretary  Boyd  says: 

The  House  Public  Works  Committee  has 
proposed  an  amendment  conforming  the 
language  of  section  4(f)  to  that  of  section 
138  of  ntle  23.  United  States  Code.  A*  the 
Committee  Report  Indicates,  the  difference 
between  Its  proposed  change  and  the  present 
language  Is  alight.  The  Report  states  the 
Committee's  belief  that  the  perspective  In 
decision-making  should  be  bro«wlened,  not 
narrowed,  and  that  preservation  for  use  Is 
sound  conservation  philosophy.  In  view  of 
these  statements.  It  seems  clear  that  the  In- 
tent of  the  Committee  Is  not  to  depart  from 
the  stated  national  policy.  It  Is  In  this  spirit 
that  the  Department  of  Transportation  pro- 
pose* to  administer  the  Act.  We  therefore 
view  the  intent  of  the  Committee's  limited 
conforming  amendment  as  reflecting  no  sub- 
stantive change  In  the  mandates  placed  upon 
this  Department. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  thank  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  for  that  excellent 

If  the  Senator  will  yield  further,  I 
have  at  the  desk  an  amendment  which 
would  carry  out  this  Intention.  As  I  un- 
derstand it,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia has  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  call  up  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  floor 
amendment  is  not  in  order  until  the 
committee  amendments  have  been  acted 
upon. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquii-y. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Have  the  committee 
amendments  not  been  acted  upon? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
have  not  been  acted  upon. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  know 
that  the  Senator  wants  to  proceed  with 
the  committee  amendments,  but  I  won- 
der whether  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia would  yield  briefly  to  me  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  we  now 
have  a  subcommittee  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  that  handles  all  funds 
involving  transportation.  It  is  my  privi- 
lege to  serve  as  the  first  chairman  of 
that  subcommittee,  which  service  gives 
me  a  better  understanding  of  the  fine 
work  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  this  subcommittee  are  doing,  and 
also  an  appreciation  and  a  realization 
of  the  burden  that  the  committee  has 
to  carry,  and  the  great  volume  of  work 
it  has  to  do.  Speaking  as  a  Member  of 
the  Senate,  I  wish  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  all  the  members  of  the  Sub- 
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committee  on  Public  Roads,  especially 
its  chairman,  who  necessarily  has  to 
give  the  matter  more  time,  and  to  com- 
mend him  and  them  for  the  fine  work 
they  are  doing. 

I  noted  with  special  Interest  the  Sen- 
ator's remarks  about  our  highway  sys- 
tems—and I  use  that  word  in  the  plural 
intentionally,  because  we  are  still  inter- 
ested in  the  primary,  the  secondary,  and 
the  urban  highways,  as  well  as  the  in- 
terstate highways. 

We  appreciate  the  comfort  as  well  as 
the  encouragement  that  the  committee 
was  able  to  give  us  with  reference  to 
additional  mileage  being  added  to  all 
those  systems,  including  the  Interstate 
System.  I  point  out  that  when  the  orig- 
inal bill  was  passed,  there  were  a  great 
many  strong  promises  made  with  refer- 
ence to  other  areas  and  other  mileage 
that  could  not  then  be  served  by  the  In- 
terstate System.  I  feel  sure  that  the 
committee  remembers  all  those  things, 
and  always  continues  to  work  to  reach 
the  point  when  those  promises  can  be 
considered  again  on  their  merits,  and 
additional  mileage  can  be  added. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  has 
expressed  himself  on  that  matter.  I  know 
how  he  feels  personally,  and  I  thank  him 
again  for  his  work  and  the  work  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.   RANDOLPH.   I   understand    the 
interest  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
in  this  matter.  His  view  is  joined  by  Sen- 
ator Russell  and  Senator  Talmadge  of 
Georgia  and  Senator  Hill  of  Alabama 
among  others.   As   the   Senator   knows 
there  are  currently  pending  before  the 
committee  a  number  of  bills  which  would 
add  mileage  to  the  Interstate  System. 
Most  notable  among  these  are  Senator 
Macnuson's    bill    S.    3560    and    Senator 
MoNTOYA's  bill  S.  3675.  All  told  there  are 
12  bills  pending  on  this  subject.  The  com- 
mittee did  not  consider  the  question  of 
extending  the  Interstate  System  since,  as 
I  have  already  stated,  the  major  problem 
we  face  in  the  near  future  is  funding  the 
completion  of  the  existing  41,000-mile 
system.   At   present    we    have    author- 
izations in  the  amount  of  $42  billion  to 
cover  a  program  which  we  are  reasonably 
certain  will  cost  at  least  $62  billlcn.  Ex- 
tensions of  the  system  at  this  time,  with- 
out more  Information,  would  ultimately 
delay  the  completion  of  what  we  already 
have  before  us. 

We  are  aware  that  the  House  bill,  as 
reported,  includes  the  addition  of  3,000 
miles  of  interstate  highway.  At  a  mini- 
mum this  would  cost  another  $15  billion. 
When  the  hearings  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1968  were  opened  I.  as 
chairman,  stated  that  next  year  we 
would  consider  in  detail  and  for  the  legis- 
lative purpose,  the  extension  of  our  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  system  in  the  future. 

We  have  before  us  many  requests  for 
miles  and  many  suggestions  and  ideas  on 
how  the  total  highway  system  should  be 
developed. 

Among  them  is  one  which  would  pro- 
vide for  additional  designations  of  in- 
terstate system  routes  without  any  com- 
mitment to  participate  on  90-10  match- 
ing basis.  This  idea  has  gained  some 
support  since  the  great  desire  of  peo- 
ple is  for  the  designations  these  routes 


for  economic  development  and  other  im- 
portant purposes,  rather  than  the  sub- 
stantial Federal  cost  sharing.  I  promise 
to  those  of  my  colleagues  who  are  anx- 
ious to  provide  proper  Interstate  System 
connection  in  their  States  that  we  will 
consider  the  requests  at  hearings  next 
year  and  wUl  take  the  action  which  the 
record  indicates  will  be  most  propitious 
and  most  responsive  to  the  total  needs 
of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  the  members  of  the 
committee  are  grateful  for  the  expres- 
sions of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  I 
do  remember  a  time  when  our  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  confined  its  activ- 
ities almost  exclusively  to  authoriza- 
tions for  roads,  rivers  and  harbors,  and 
flood  control.  Now  we  have  jurisdiction 
for  air  and  water  pollution  control  pro- 
grams, solid  waste  disposal  programs, 
regional  economic  development,  and 
other  pubic  works  programs  relating  to 
depressed  areas. 

The  members  of  the  committee  have 
appUed  themselves  to  the  study  of  those 
problems,  trying  to  be  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  country  and  responsible  to 
the  Senate. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments  be 
considered  and  agreed  to  en  bloc,  and 
that  the  text  as  thus  amended  be  re- 
garded as  original  text  for  the  purpose 
of  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  Without  objection, 
the  amendments  are  considered  and 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  which  is  at  the  desk,  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  Jackson's  amendment  Is  as 
follows: 


or  project  which  requires  the  use  of  any  land 
from  a  public  park,  recreaUon  area,  wildlife 
and  waterfowl  refuge,  or  historic  site  unless 
(1)  there  Is  no  feasible  and  prudent  alterna- 
tive to  the  use  of  such  land,  and  (2)  such 
program  includes  all  possible  planning  to 
minimize  harm  to  such  park,  recreational 
area,  wildlife  and  waterfowl  refuge,  or  his- 
toric site  from  such  use.'  " 


On  page  27,  line  20.  insert  the  follo\^'lng: 
"Sec.  123.  Section  15  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Hlghwav  Act  of  1966  (80  Stat.  766;  P.L.  89- 
574,  Act  of  September  13.  1966)  Is  hereby 
amended  bv  striking  all  of  subsection  (a) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  new  subsec- 
tion as  follows: 

"(a)  Chapter  1  of  title  23  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  section  as  follows : 


•■•§  138.  Preservation  of  Parklands 

••  'It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  national 
policy  that  special  effort  should  be  made  to 
preserve  the  natural  beauty  of  the  country- 
side and  public  park  and  recreation  lands, 
wildlife  and  waterfowl  refuges,  and  historic 
sites.  The  Secretary  of  TransportaUon  shall 
cooperate  and  consult  with  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Tnterior,  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, and  Agriculture,  and  with  the  States  in 
developing  transportation  plans  and  pro- 
grams that  include  measures  to  maintain  or 
enhance  the  natural  beauty  of  the  lands 
traversed.  After  the  effective  date  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  shall  not  approve  any  program 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  refer- 
ring to  the  colloquy  with  the  able  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  IMr.  Randolph], 
the  amendment  at  the  desk  is  the  pro- 
vision that  is  now  a  part  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  Act,  sec- 
tions 2(b)  (2)  and  4(f).  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  able  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  has  no  objection  to  this 
amendment,  and  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  accepted 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  discussed  this  amendment  with 
both  majority  and  minority  members 
of  the  committee.  The  amendment  is  in 
line  with  our  thinking,  and  we  are  there- 
fore prepared  to  accept  it. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Washington. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield? 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 
Mr  MURPHY.  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  express  the  pleasure  and  enjoyment 
I  have  received   from   serving   on  the 
committee  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator  from   West   Virginia.   Of   all   the 
committees  on  which  I  serve,  I  can  think 
of  none  where  the  business  is  conducted 
in  a  more  constructive  manner  or  in  a 
finer    atmosphere    of    cooperation    and 

consideration.  

I  am  quite  certain  that  the  pending 
bill—which  is  a  bUl  dealing  with  a  com- 
plex segment  of  our  complex  society- 
is  a  good  bill.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  agree  with  the  chairman 
and  the  members  of  the  committee  on 
its  passage. 

CENTURY    FREEWAY 

Mr  President.  I  congratulate  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  the  .Senator  from 
West  Virginia  IMr.  Randolph!  who,  with 
his  usual  skill,  has  brought  S.  3418 
the  Federal  Highway  Act  of  1968  to  the 
Senate  floor. 

I  am  particularly  grateful  that  the 
chairman  and  the  Public  Works  (Com- 
mittee accepted  my  amendment  that  will 
make  possible,  at  long  last,  the  Century 
Freewav.  The  completion  of  this  piece  ot 
highway  is  desperately  needed  m  my 
State  and  in  my  city  of  Los  Angeles^ 

As  a  result  of  an  amendment  I  offered 
in  full  committee,  California's  apportion- 
ment factor  will  be  increased  from  7.752 
percent  to  9.026  percent.  This  new  ap- 
portionment factor  reflects  the  addition 
of  the  Federal  Government's  share— ap- 
proximately $253  million— for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Centurj'  Freeway.  The 
total  Federal  and  State  cost  for  its  com- 
pletion is  estimated  at  $276.9  million. 

The  inclusion  of  the  Century  Freeway 
within  the  apportionment  formula  cul- 
minates a  long  effort  to  add  the  badly 
needed  Century  Freeway,  a  vital  and 
necessary  addition  to  the  Interstate  sys- 
tem in  California. 
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In  Augtwt  1965.  because  local  resident* 
were  unable  to  reach  agreement  over 
certain  interstate  routes  in  the  San 
Francisco  area,  these  designated  routes 
were  deleted  from  the  Interstate  system. 
The  State  of  California  and  Its  con- 
gressioTUil  delegations,  since  that  time, 
has  been  attempting  to  substitute  the 
Century  Freeway  for  the  San  Francisco 
area  routes,  which  have  been  turned 
back.  There  was  agreement  by  all  that 
the  Century  Freeway  met  all  the  neces- 
sary criteria  for  classlflcation  as  an 
Interstate  route. 

From  the  outset.  I  was  hopeful  that 
this  problem  could  have  been  worked  out 
administratively  and.  in  fact.  I  thought 
agreement  had  been  reached  to  do  so, 
but  this  fell  through,  and  it  became  nec- 
essary to  enact  legislation  to  accomplish 
this  purpose.  Thus,  last  year.  I  supported 
what  is  now  Public  Law  90-328.  which 
specifically  authorized  adjustment  in  the 
Interstate  System.  Briefly,  this  law  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
when  a  partion  of  the  Interstate  System 
cannot  be  completed  to  withdraw  that 
mileage  from  the  Interstate  System  and 
substitute  in  its  place  other  mileage 
Century  Freeway,  as  a  result  of  Public 
Law  90-328.  was  added  to  the  IntersUte 
System,  effective  March  20.  1968.  My 
amendment  carries  out  the  Intent  of  the 
law  by  adjusting  the  apportionment  fac- 
tor to  reflect  the  addition  of  the  Century 
Freeway. 

Mr.  President,  the  Century  Freeway  is 
an  excellent  addition  to  the  Interstate 
System.  It  will  serve  numerous  vital  de- 
fense Industries,  ends  at  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's most  important  airports.  Los  An- 
geles International,  will  ease  serious 
congestion  problems  over  an  extended 
area,  and  will  carry  more  than  150,000 
vehicles  daily  One  of  the  problems  in  the 
Watts  area  has  been  the  difficulty  of  the 
residents  to  tiavel  easily  to  available  jobs 
in  other  sections  of  the  city  of  Los  An- 
geles. I  am  persuaded  that  the  Century 
Freeway,  by  opening  the  Watts  district 
to  a  vast  part  of  the  east  Los  Angeles 
area  will  do  much  in  the  way  of  helping 
Watts'  residents  get  to  and  from  jobs. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  hope  that  I  may 
have  the  privilege  for  many  years  to 
come  of  serving  on  committees  of  which 
he  is  chairman. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
grateful  for  the  comments  of  our  col- 
league, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California.  No  State  has  a  greater  sys- 
tem of  highways  than  California. 

Private  automobiles  and  trucks  move 
there  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  in 
a  way  which  is  not  experienced  in  other 
States. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia has  given  much  attention  to  seeing 
that  the  roads  are  of  the  utmost  use  to 
people  and  to  business  generally  in  his 
great  State. 

Mr  MURPHY  Mr.  President,  this  par- 
ticular segment,  the  Century  Freeway, 
will  carry  upward  of  150,000  vehicles  a 
day.  That  is  how  Important  it  is  to  the 
area. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  very  much  for  pin- 
pointing that  fact. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  rlae  on 
this  occasion  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Roads  to  pay  respect  and  com- 
mendation to  our  chairman,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia  I  Mr. 
R^NDOLPH].  and  to  our  distinguished 
ranking  Republican  member,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper],  who  is  un- 
avoidably absent  today,  for  their  han- 
dling, understanding,  and  sensitivity  in 
constructing  and  then  reporting  this  im- 
portant and  significant  piece  of  legisla- 
tion which  Involves  the  transportation 
system  In  America. 

Much  has  already  been  said  on  the 
contents  of  the  pending  bill.  There  has 
been  a  very  able  sectlon-by-sectlon  anal- 
ysis of  it  by  the  distinguished  chairman. 
I  will  not  deUin  the  Senate  further  by  a 
reelaboratlon  of  the  points  that  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  already 
so  ably  made.  However,  I  would  say  that 
the  Importance  of  title  n  of  the  pending 
bin  cannot  be  overstated  or  overempha- 
sized. 

If  there  is  one  area  of  need  and  con- 
cern in  this  Nation  relating  to  highway 
and  other  construction.  It  is  the  impact 
that  such  so-called  improvements  very 
often,  and  almost  universally,  have  on 
those  who  are  Involuntarily  displaced  in 
our  urban  areas,  in  areas  that  are  not  so 
urban,  and.  in  fact.  In  some  of  our  rural 
areas. 

I  pay  special  tribute  to  the  chairman 
for  having  taken  the  substance  of  the 
hearings  and  the  work  product  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  into  account  in  constructing 
title  II  of  the  i>ending  bill  in  order  to 
move  us  away  from  the  artificial  concept 
that  some  mystical,  theoretical,  artificial 
enunciation  of  fair  cash  market  value  as 
compensation  for  the  property  taken 
from  those  who  have  no  desire  to  be  dis- 
placed, represents  equity  and  fairness. 

It  almost  never  does  not.  Instead,  in 
title  II  of  the  pending  bill  we  have 
moved  a  great  distance  in  the  direction 
of  fair  compensation  based  more  on  the 
philosophy  that  after  an  involuntary 
taking  of  property  for  highway  con- 
struction, we  should  make  every  effort 
to  see  that  the  occupant  of  that  property 
who  was  involuntarily  displaced  is  made 
not  less  than  whole  as  a  result  of  the 
various  methods  of  compensation — for 
cash  value,  for  residential  damages,  for 
moving  expenses,  for  relocation  ex- 
penses, for  rent  adjustment,  for  mort- 
gage cost  adjustment,  and  for  others 
that  are  provided  in  the  pending  bill. 

I  say  simply  that  I  think  the  bill  as 
written  and  reported  is  a  giant  step  in 
the  right  direction  in  the  field  of  com- 
pensation and  fair  treatment  in  the  area 
of  involuntary  land  acquisitions. 

I  point  out  that  much  Is  to  be  done. 
The  principles  enunciated  by  S.  3418 
should.  In  my  judgment,  be  extended  to 
all  activities  of  goverrunent  dealing  with 
constriiction — to  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  all  other  agencies.  Beyond  that, 
then.  I  think  that  the  U.S.  Goverrunent 
should  come  to  terms  with  the  proposi- 


tion that  all  of  its  land  acquisition  poli- 
cies— not  just  highways  and  not  Just  the 
Corps  of  Engineers — should  be  un- 
shackled from  the  artificial  means  of 
testing  a  measure  by  the  fair  market 
value.  I  think  the  Government  should  be 
directed  toward  the  humane  considera- 
tion of  seeing  that  people  who  are  lifted 
from  their  homes  and  their  property  and 
involuntarily  displaced  do  not  suffer  and 
are  not  thus  made  to  i>ay  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  the  cost  of  the  improve- 
ment in  deference  to  the  requirement  for 
improvement  in  the  national  interest. 

I  say  again  that  I  am  proud  to  serve  on 
this  committee  under  our  distinguished 
chairman,  and  to  have  reported  to  the 
floor  what  I  believe  to  be  a  very  substan- 
tial piece  of  legislation  that  may  ser\e 
as  the  hallmark  for  future  efforts  in  this 
field. 

I  conunend  all  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  and.  In  particular,  our  rank- 
ing Republican  member,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper]  ,  for  negotiating  this  difficult  and 
complex  subject  matter  and  being  able 
to  bring  the  legislation  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  remarks  of  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee,  I  do  agree  with  him 
that  we  have  now  gone  an  important 
part  of  the  way.  I  can  completely  sub- 
scribe to  his  philosophy  that  what  we  are 
doing  here  in  reference  to  the  highway 
program  should  be  applied  across  the 
board  to  all  programs  which  displace 
persons. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and.  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  47.  after  line  24,  Insert  a  new 
section   as   follows: 

"SBC.  208.  The  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  is  authorized  to  participate  In 
the  Highway  Relocation  Assistance  Program 
pursuant  to  chapter  5  of  title  23  of  the 
tJnlted  States  Code." 

On  page  48,  line  1,  In  lieu  of  "Sbc.  208." 
Insert  "S«c.  209". 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  in  order  to 
allow  the  District  of  Columbia  to  partici- 
pate under  the  provisions  of  title  n  of 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act,  relating 
to  relocation  assistance  and  land  acqui- 
sition practices,  as  soon  as  the  bill  be- 
comes effective,  it  is  necessary  to  amend 
the  title  in  such  manner  as  to  authorize 
the  District  to  participate  thereunder. 
Accordingly,  I  have  offered  this  amend- 
ment of  title  n  of  the  biU. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  chair- 
man will  accept  the  amendment,  and  I 
move,  accordingly,  that  the  amendment 
be  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  been  discussed  with 
members  of  the  committee.  We  believe 
that  it  should  be  added  to  the  proposed 
legislation.  In  fact,  I  believe  that  if  the 
District  of  Coliunbla  is  to  avail  itself  of 
the  provisions  of  this  bill,  it  Is  necessary 
to  have  the  amendment  which  has  been 
offered.  Therefore,  I  support  the  amend- 
ment. .  .     ^       .,1 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  have  read  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky's 
\iews  on  this  matter  very  hurriedly.  Do 
I  correctly  understand  that  he  would  be 
in  opposition  to  this  amendment? 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  believe  the  Senator's 
understanding  is  incorrect.  The  Senator 
is  thinking  of  the  freeway  system.  This 
amendment  would  only  allow  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  participate  imder  title  11 
of  the  bill,  which  has  to  do  with  reloca- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Virginia. 
The  amendment  weis  agreed  to. 
Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be 
ctfttcd 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  27  after  line  19,  Insert  the 
following: 

"(a)  The  Commissioner  of  the  District  ol 
Columbia  Is  authorized  to  acquire  by  pur- 
chase, donation,  condemnation  or  otherwise, 
real  property  for  transfer  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  In  exchange  or  as  replace- 
ment for  park,  parkway,  and  playground 
lands  transferred  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia for  a  public  purpose  pursuant  to  section 
1  of  the  Act  of  May  20.  1932  (47  Stat.  161; 
DC.  Code,  sec.  8-115)  and  the  Commis- 
sioner Is  further  authorized  to  transfer  to 
the  United  States  title  to  property  so 
acquired. 

"(b)  Payments  are  authorized  to  be  made 
bv  the  Commissioner,  and  received  by  the 
Secretary  of  Interior,  In  Ueu  of  or  In  addi- 
tion to  property  transferred  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a>  of  this  section.  The  amount  of 
such  payment  shall  represent  the  cost  to  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  of  acquiring  real  prop- 
erty suitable  for  replacement  of  the  property 
.<.o  transferred  as  agreed  upon  between  the 
Commissioner  and  the  head  of  said  agency 
and  shall  be  avaUable  for  the  acquiring  of 
the  replacement  property." 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  in  order 
to  place  into  the  statute  the  provisions 
of  a  written  agreement  between  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  I  offer  an  amendment 
under  which  the  Commissioner  of  the 
District  would  be  authorized  to  trans- 
fer land  to  the  Interior  Department  as 
replacement  for  park,  parkway,  and 
playgrotmd  lands  transferred  to  the  Dis- 
trict for  public  purposes. 

I  understand  that  this  amendment  Is 
acceptable  to  the  committee. 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  an  agreement  entered  into  be- 
tween the  National  Park  Service  of  the 
Interior  Department  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  government. 

The  Corporation  Counsel  has  thought 
that  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  advisable— even 
perhaps  necessary.  Therefore,  after  con- 
sultation with  my  colleagues  on  the  com- 
mittee, I  am  glad  to  support  the 
amendment.  ^  _.„  ^. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  Is  the  purpose 
of  having  it  transferred  from  the  Dis- 
trict to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior? 

Mr.  SPONG.  To  aid  In  highway  con- 
struction in  the  District  of  Colvunbia^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Virginia. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
yield  the  floor,  I  should  like  to  add  my 
words  to  those  already  spoken  by  other 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  to  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  RANDOLPH],  and  the  rankmg 
Republican  member  of  the  committee, 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
COOPER],  for  the  great  care  and  patience 
they  have  exercised  in  the  consideration 
of  the  proposed  legislation,  which  I 
support. 


THE    CONFIRMATION    OF    JUS-HCE 
FORTAS  AND  JUDGE  THORNBERRY 

Mr  SMATHERS,  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  address  myself  both  to  those  who 
are  gratified  by  the  appointment  of  a 
great  lawyer  and  Justice  to  be  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States,  and  to  those 
who  have  expressed  concern  about  the 
timing  of  the  appointment. 

Before  I  share  with  Senators  the  re- 
sults of  my  close  analysis  of  the  judicial 
opinions  and  other  writings  of  Mr. 
Justice  Portas  and  of  my  knowledge  of 
the  man,  it  is  necessary  to  set  the  record 
straight  with  respect  to  the  claims,  ad- 
vanced by  some,  that  no  judicial  vacancy 
exists  and  that  a  successor  to  Chief 
Justice  Eari  Warren  should  not  be  ap- 
pointed until  a  new  President  has  taken 
office. 


First  to  the  claim  that  no  vacancy 
exists.  It  has  been  suggested  by  some 
that  because  the  Chief  Justice's  retire- 
ment is  not  to  be  effective  until  a  succes- 
sor is  chosen,  we  have  no  vacancy  to  nil. 
That  simply  is  not  so. 

For  many  years,  retiring  judges,  the 
Presidents  who  have  nominated  their 
successors,  and  this  body,  which  has  con- 
firmed the  nominations,  have  acted  on 
the  entirely  reasonable  understanding 
that  the  nomination  and  confirmation 
machinery  may  be  put  into  effect  while 
the  retiring  judge  continues  to  perform 
his  duties.  Only  the  signing  of  the  suc- 
cessor's commission  and  his  entry  upon 
active  duty  must  await  the  effective  date 
of  the  retirement. 

This    was    precisely    the    procedure 
which  President  Roosevelt  and  this  body 


followed  in  June  1941  with  respect  to 
another  great  Chief  Justice.  Charles 
Evans  Hughes.  On  June  12.  1941,  while 
Charles  Evans  Hughes  remained  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  the  Presi- 
dent nominated  Associate  Justice  Harlan 
Plske  Stone  to  be  Chief  Justice,  and 
Robert  Jackson  was  designated  to  take 
Justice  Stone's  seat.  The  Senate  of  the 
United  States  did  not  wait  for  Hughes  to 
leave  his  post,  but  on  June  27  confirmed 
the  nomination  of  a  new  Chief  Justice.  4 
days  before— I   repeat,  before— Hughes 

An  identical  pattern  was  followed  with 
the  resignation  in  1922  of  Justice  John 
Clarke,  whose  successor,  George  Suther- 
land, was  nominated  by  President  Hard- 
ing and  confirmed  by  this  body  13 
days  before  the  retirement  of  Justice 
OlsLrkc 

In  1962,  the  late  President  Kennedy 
requested  that  Circuit  Judge  E.  Barrett 
Prettyman  delay  his  announced  retire- 
ment until  a  successor  had  been  "quali- 
fied." This  was  done.  Judge  Prettyman 
did  not  retire  from  active  service  until 
h'.s  successor  had  been  nominated  and 
confirmed. 

Indeed,  it  has  become  entirely  com- 
monplace for  retiring  judges  to  make 
their  retirement  effective  ui>on  the  ap- 
pointment and  qualification  of  a  succes- 
sor This  procedure  was  followed,  for  ex- 
ample, when  Judge  Bastlan  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
retired  in  1964.  Judge  Bastlan  did  not 
vacate  his  seat  imtil  his  successor.  Judge 
Edward  Tamm,  had  been  nominated  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

In  February  of  this  year,  the  identical 
procedure  was  followed  in  the  case  of 
Judge  Wilson  Warllck  of  the  western  dis- 
trict of  North  Carolina.  On  February-  24, 
Judge  Warlick  wrote  to  the  President, 
expressing  his  desire  to  retire,  effective 
upon  the  qualification  of  a  successor.  As 
indicated  in  docviments  released  to  the 
press  by  the  Justice  Department,  Sena- 
tors Ervin  and  Jordan  of  North  Carolina 
wrote  to  the  President  3  days  later  urging 
the  appointment  of  James  McMillan  to 
'•fill  this  vacancy."  The  Senators  said  that 
as  a  result  of  Judge  Warlick's  announce- 
ment,  "a  vacancy   now   exists  in   that 
office  "  While  Judge  Warlick  continued  to 
sit  the  President,  on  April  25.  nominated 
James  McMillan  to  replace  him,  and  this, 
of  course,  was  after  President  Johnson 
had  announced  his  decision  not  to  stand 
for  reelection.  Both  Senators  from  North 
Carolina  endorsed  the  nomination,  and 
on  June  7  this  body  confirmed  it.  It  is 
my  imderstanding  that  Mr.  McMillan  has 
not  yet  entered  upon  judicial  duty  and 
that   Judge   Warlick.    pursuant   to   his 
letter  to  the  President,  continues  to  sit. 
Precisely  thd  same  procedures  have 
been  followed  in  connection  with  the  re- 
cent retirements  of  Judge  Frank  Scarlett 
of  the  southern  district  of  Georgia    of 
Judge  William  East  of  Oregon,  of  Judge 
William  C.  Mathes  of  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  California,  of  Judge  Dave  Ung  of 
Arizona,  and  of  Judge  Charles  Fahy  of 
the  U.S.  court  of  appeals  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  ,  ^ 

Are  we  to  conclude  that  all  of  these  re- 
tirements and  the  process  by  which  the 
successors  were  chosen  were  Improper? 
Ineffective?  A  mistake? 
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The  answer  Is  clear.  It  has  become  a 
custom  for  Judges  to  make  their  retire- 
ments effective  either  at  some  future  date 
or  upon  the  appointment  and  qualifica- 
tion of  a  successor.  This  procedure  Is  not 
only  commonplace,  and  follows  well  es- 
tablished and  ancient  precedent,  but  It 
also  serves  the  highly  saluUry  purpose  of 
keeping  the  Federal  bench  fully  manned 
while  the  President  and  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  discharge  their  impor- 
tant responsibilities  to  replace  retiring 
Judges  with  qualified  successors. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  For  the  Information  of 
the  Senator  from  California,  which  act 
Ukes  place  first?  As  the  Senator  ex- 
plained it.  it  seems  to  be  concurrent;  and 
the  question  was  raised  whether  a  va- 
cancy can  be  filled  when  no  vacancy 
exists.  Either  there  is  or  there  Is  not  a 
vacancy,  precedent  notwithstanding. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  point  I  was  mak- 
ing and  the  point  I  made  with  the  illus- 
trations I  gave  here  Is  that  in  each  in- 
stance these  prospective  retirees  wrote  of 
their  Intention  to  retire.  Thereafter,  the 
President  has  sent  to  the  Senate  a  name 
and  the  Senate  has  considered  that  name 
even  before  the  other  man  retired.  The 
Senate  considered  that  name  and  con- 
firmed him.  In  many  instances,  the  man 
Is  not  confirmed  and  has  not  yet  served, 
even  though  the  man  who  brought  about 
the  question  wanted  to  retire.  There  are 
well-established  precedents. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  agree  that  there  are 
well-established  precedents.  In  my  short 
time  in  the  Senate  I  think  one  could  find 
precedent  for  almost  any  sort  of  proce- 
dure. 

One  of  the  things  that  is  disturbing 
to  me  is  the  fact  that  sometimes  the 
procedural  matters  are  not  clearcut  or 
definitive.  We  do  not  know  exactly  how 
these  things  take  place.  I  think  in  this 
great  Nation  of  ours  and  in  these  com- 
plex and  trying  times,  when  the  Presi- 
dent has  said  there  is  restlessness 
throughout  the  country,  some  of  these 
things  should  be  clearly  and  definitely 
delineated  so  that  newcomers  to  this 
body,  like  me.  will  understand  what  is 
happening. 

There  cannot  be  two  men  in  the  same 
job  at  the  same  time,  obviously.  I  do 
not  see  how  a  man  can  be  replaced  until 
he  has  vacated  the  job.  There  is  a  bit  of 
confusion  on  the  part  of  the  Senator 
from  California,  and  I  would  like  to  have 
the  precedents  carefully  explained  so 
that  I  will  understand  the  situation  com- 
pletely and  be  able  to  explain  it  to  my 
constituents  inasmuch  as  I  know  they 
will  ask  me  about  it. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  appreciate  the 
Senators  remarks.  If  the  Senator  will 
listen  to  what  I  have  to  say.  I  am  sure 
he  will  understand.  While  I  do  not  have 
all  of  the  knowledge.  I  have  looked  up 
the  precedents.  I  dispute  the  Senators 
statement  that  he  is  a  bit  confused.  I  do 
not  l)elieve  the  Senator  is  ever  confused 
about  anything.  I  respect  the  Senator's 
great  ability. 
Apparently  the  Senator  did  not  hear 


the  first  p*rt  of  my  remarks.  I  do  not 
desire  to  go  back  over  them  in  their  en- 
tirety but  I  will  be  delighted  to  give  the 
Senator  the  benefit  of  what  I  said  before 
he  arrived. 

I  had  pointed  out  at  least  four  In- 
stances where  we  had  vacancies  on  the 
Supreme  Court  and  before  the  men 
actually  retired  from  the  Court  their 
successors  were  considered  by  the  Senate 
and  qualified. 

On  June  12.  1941.  while  Charles  Evans 
Hughes  remained  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  the  President  nominated 
Associate  Justice  Harlan  Plske  Stone  to 
be  Chief  Justice,  and  Robert  Jackson 
was  designated  to  take  Justice  Stone's 
seat.  The  Senate  did  not  wait  for  Hughes 
to  leave  his  post,  but  on  June  27  con- 
firmed the  nomination  of  a  new  Chief 
Justice,  which  is  about  the  same  situa- 
tion we  have  now.  On  June  27  the  Sen- 
ate confirmed  the  nomination  of  the  new 
Chief  Justice.  4  days  before  Chief  Justice 
Hughes  retired.  The  same  thing  occurred 
with  resoect  to  Justice  John  Clarke. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  If  I  had  been  present  at 
that  time.  I  would  have  had  the  same 
misgivings.  I  think  this  changeover  In 

such  an  Important  position 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  can  understand  the 
desire  of  the  Senator  to  change  the  situa- 
tion. As  of  this  time  the  precedents  are 
eminently  clear  that  the  procedure  Presi- 
dent Johnson  is  endeavoring  to  follow  in 
this  particular  Instance  is  clear  and  in- 
.sofar  as  the  Senate  is  concerned,  there  Is 
every  right  to  go  forward  In  considering 
the  nominee  the  President  has  sent  us 
and  the  confirmation  of  Justice  Fortas  to 
be  Chief  Justice.  The  precedents  are 
clear  that  that  can  be  done. 

If  the  Senator  from  California  wishes 
to  attempt  to  change  the  procedure  and 
ignore  the  precedents  that  is  his  right 
and  privilege. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  is  the  name  of 
the  judge  who  indicated  his  intention  to 
resign  and  thereafter  the  nomination 
was  made  of  his  successor,  approved  by 
the  Senate,  but  the  resigning  Judge  con- 
tinued to  sene? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  name  of  that 
Judge  is  Judge  Warlick.  of  North  Caro- 
lina. The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
approved  his  successor,  who  was  recom- 
mended bv  the  distinguished  Senators 
from  North  Carolina,  both  Senators  Er- 
viN  and  Jordan,  and  he  was  confirmed. 
His  successor,  McMillan,  was  confirmed 
by  the  Senate  and  he  has  not  yet  served. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  My  question  is:  What 
if  the  Inciunbent.  who  Intended  to  resign, 
does  not  step  down  from  the  Bench  and 
persists  in  continuing  to  serve?  Who  is 
the  duly  qualified  judge? 

Mr,  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  is  ask- 
ing a  question  that  takes  us  into  an  area 
that  would  be  baffling  with  the  height  of 
its  complexities.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Has  the  Senator 
thought  about  It? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  It  is  entirely  possible 
in  the  situation  that  Judge  Warlick 
would  not  retire  after  having  indicated 
his  intention  to  retire. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Who  is  the  judge  under 
the  circumstances,  then? 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Judge  who  sits; 
but  the  judge  has  not  yet  received  his 
commission. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  is  the  effect  of 
the  President's  nomination  and  the  Sen- 
ate's confirmation?  Has  that  become 
a  nullity  or  does  It  mean  that  the  con- 
firmed appointee  is  the  Judge? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  It  means  the  con- 
firmed appointee  Is  the  judge  in  my 
analysis,  certainly,  when  the  commission 
has  been  issued,  after  we  have  gone 
through  the  preliminaries  which  the 
Constitution  requires,  and  when  the  man 
has  the  certificate  that  he  is  the  Judge. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  the  confirmed  ap- 
pointee is  the  judge  what  would  be  the 
validity  of  the  judgments  now  rendered 
by  the  man  who  is  no  longer  judge? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  We  wUl  have  to  take 
that  up  before  the  Supreme  Court  one  of 
these  days. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  If  a  man  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Supreme  Coiu-t  writes  a  letter 
to  the  President  indicating  his  intention 
to  retire  from  the  Supreme  Court,  does 
the  Senator  consider  that  a  resignation? 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  That  has  been  con- 
sidered a  resignation.  Yes.  that  has  been 
the  precedent. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  If  the  President  Issued  a 
commission  after  the  Senate  confirmed 
an  appointee  in  the  regular  way.  does  the 
Senator  know  any  way  the  judge  can  be 
required  to  leave  the  office? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  That  is  the  same 
question  asked  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  No;  It  Is  not  the  same 
question  because  the  point  is  that  a  let- 
ter to  the  President  saying  that  a  man 
Intends  to  resign  at  a  date  uncertain  is 
not  a  resignation.  If  there  is  a  resigna- 
tion to  the  President  saying.  "I  will  re- 
sign. I  Intend  to  resign  and  terminate  my 
service  on  the  qualification  of  my  suc- 
cessor." this  is  a  resignation.  But  if  he 
writes  a  letter  and  says,  "It  is  my  inten- 
tion to  resign,"  that  is  not  a  resignation 
and  so,  under  the  circumstances,  the 
President  has  no  right  to  issue  a  certif- 
icate of  appointment  to  the  man  ap- 
pointed until  the  ofBce  is  vacated. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  In  the  present  situa- 
tion we  have  Chief  Justice  Warren  hav- 
ing written  a  letter,  the  letter  having 
stated  In  substance  that  It  is  his  desire 
and  intention  to  resign  just  as  soon  as 
his  successor  is  qualified. 

That  is  the  language,  pretty  much,  ot 
the  precedents  and  the  statutes.  That  is 
why  thev  use  that  language.  Thus,  it  is 
presumed  to  be  that  when  the  successor 
has  received  confirmation  of  the  Senate 
and  when  he  is  otherwise  qualified,  at 
that  point  the  resignation  of  the  person 
ser\'ing  on  the  Bench  Is  in  effect.  That 
is  the  practical  part  of  it. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 

the  floor.  I  wish  to  continue 

Mr.  NHJRPHY.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
for  just  one  question  on  the  point  he  has 

just  made 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield. 
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Mr  MURPHY.  This  may  be  a  ridicu- 
lous question,  but  In  Uie  event  there  was 
no  confirmation,  then  the  present  Chief 
Justice  would  continue  to  be  Chief  Jus- 
tice until  such  replacement  occurred;  is 
that  not  correct?  ,         ^  .. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Until  such  time  as 
the  Chief  Justice  amended  his  letter  and 
stated  that  as  of  a  certain  date  he  re- 
Mr.  MURPHY.   I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr  SMATHERS.  I  should  like  not  to 
yield  any  further  at  this  point.  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield  in  a  moment.  I  know  that 
we  want  to  go  forward  with  the  highway 
bill,  and  I  want  to  speak  for  the  benefit 
of  Senators  who  may  not  have  heard 
my  preliminary  remarks  and  may  viish 
to  ask  me  questions  In  all  good  con- 
.science  and  judgment. 
It 


preme  Court.  There  was  a  vacancy  on  the 
Supreme  Court  at  that  time.  On  the 
Judiciary  Committee  was  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  New  York, 
then  Mr.  Keating;  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Hruska];  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Wiley,  representing 
the  Republican  side  of  that  committee. 
They  wrote  a  minority  report  in  which 
they  said  this: 

Tliere  must  always  be  a  Clilef  JusUce.  if  we 
expect  the  duties  assigned  to  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice to  be  performed.  It  will  not  do  to  have 
an  Acting  Chief  Justice.  There  should  be  a 
Chief  Justice  who.  upon  appointment,  will 
commence  the  performance  of  his  duties. 
.  After  all.  we  are  dealing  with  the  head 
of  a  coordinate,  coequal  and  independent 
branch  of  the  government,  and  there  should 
be  no  inhibition  upon  him,  nor  should  there 
be  any  desire  to  raise  an  obstruction  to  a 
prompt  and  Immediate  designation  and  qual- 
ification of  the  nominee  pursuant  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Constitution  which  has  been 
followed  all  these  years. 


Mr.  President,  it  has  also  been  sug- 
gested by  some  that  the  successor  to 
Chief  Justice  Warren  should  not  be  se- 
lected untU  a  new  President  takes  office 
early  next  year. 

I  am  frank  to  tell  the  Senate  that  I  am 
appalled  at  the  suggestion.  Who  of  those 
among  us,  who  love  the  law  and  respect 
the  courts  and  hope  that  the  public  at 
large  will  share  this  attitude,  can  con- 
scientiously condone  the  prospect  that 
the  appointment  of  a  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States  could  become  a  poli- 
tical pawn  in  this  summers  political  con- 
\entlons,  a  bargaining  tool  among  can- 
didates for  high  office,  a  vote-getting  de- 
vice in  the  November  election?  To  fol- 
low such  a  course  could  well  involve  the 
Supreme  Court  in  bitter  partisan  con- 
troversy to  the  lasting  detriment  of  this 
great  institution  and  our  system  of  con- 
stitutional Government. 

The  impact  of  such  a  postponement 
upon  the  work  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
is  also  a  matter  or  grave  and  deep  con- 
cern. Should  the  Chief  Justice  bow  to 
his  77  years  and  to  the  pressures  of  more 
than  50  years  of  public  service  and  leave 
the  Court  this  summer,  as  he  so  clearly 
desires,  we  shall  have  a  Court  without  a 
Chief  Justice,  an  institution  without  an 
administrator,  a  Judicial  conference 
without  leadership.  An  eight-Judge  Court 
would,  in  many  cases,  find  itself  unable 
to  produce  a  majority. 

In  August  of  1960,  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  by  Senate  Resolution  334, 
expressed  its  will  that  even  a  recess  ap- 
pointment would  be  preferable  to  per- 
mitting the  prospect  of  a  breakdown  in 
the  administration  of  the  courts.  On  the 
floor  of  this  body,  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]  em- 
phasized the  vital  necessity  that  nine 
Justices  serve  at  all  times.  He  said  It  was 
particularly  important  that  the  position 
of  Chief  Justice  never  be  vacated. 

Let  me  refresh  the  Senate's  memory 
a  bit  concerning  that  occasion.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Michigan  and 
certain  Democrats  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  on  the  Judiciary  Committee  had 
recommended  to  President  Eisenhower 
and  said  that  it  would  be  a  sense  of  the 
Senate  resolution  that  the  President  not 
make  a  .ecess  appointment  to  the  Su- 


That  is  from  the  Republican  minority 

report.  ^  ^^ 

Nor  would  the  prospect  be  any  better 
were  the  Chief  Justice  to  assume  the 
burdens  of  a  portion  of  another  term. 
The  most  intensive  burden  for  a  Chief 
Justice  is  the  very  first  week  of  October, 
when  he  must  organize  and  analyze  for 
his  brethren  the  600  or  700  cases  which 
have  accumulated  over  a  long  summer. 
What  would  happen  should  a  succes- 
sor be  qualified  early  next  year?  Chief 
Justice  Warren  will  have  heard  argu- 
ment in  perhaps  100  cases,  70  or  80  of 
which  would  not  have  been  decided  at 
the  time  of  his  replacement.  According- 
ly, and  even  though  he  might  have  voted 
initially  on  those  cases,  have  assigned 
opinions  to  be  written  in  them,  and  have 
himself  imdertaken  preparation  of  the 
opinions  in  his  share  of  the  cases,  his 
role  would  be  abruptly  terminated.  His 
successor,  who   would  not  have  heard 
argument  in  those  cases,  would  not  be 
able   to   participate   in   their   decision. 
Thus,  at  the  last  moment,  an  eight-man 
Court  would  be  left  to  dispose  of  cases 
heard  and  voted  upon  by  a  Court  of  nine. 
Judicial    chaos    would    result.    Such 
chaos,  imfortunately,  does  occur  when  a 
sitting  Justice  is  stricken  in  midterm  by 
ill  health  or  death.  But  the  confusion 
would   be    fcreatly   magnified   were   the 
change  to  involve  the  Chief  Justice. 

No  friend  of  oiur  judicial  system.  In 
my  judgment,  could  wish  this  to  happen, 
and  no  adherent  to  the  cause  of  law  and 
order  should  permit  such  a  lamentable 
contingency  to  occur — still  less,  cause  it 
to  happen. 

Of  course,  there  is  no  necessity  for 
turning  the  selection  of  a  Chief  Justice 
into  a  political  issue  or  for  interrupting 
the  work  of  the  Court  in  the  middle  of  a 
term.  Chief  Justice  Warren  has  advised 
the  President  that  a  successor  shovUd  be 
appointed  now,  during  the  summer  recess 
of  the  Court,  and  while  Congress  is  in 
session.  This  is  the  orderly  and  responsi- 
ble course. 

Precedent,  as  well  as  reason,  clearly 
suggests  that  the  only  sensible  procedure 
available  to  the  President  is  to  act  forth- 
with, as  he  has  done. 

The  most  striking  Illustration,  of 
course,  of  an  outgoing  President  filling 


a  vacant  seat  on  the  Supreme  Court  con- 
cerns the  great  John  Marshall,  of  Vir- 
ginia.  President  John   Adams   and  his 
party  had  been  defeated  at  the  polls  in 
November  of  1800.  In  December,  Chief 
Justice  Ellsworth  retired.  The  outgoing 
President  first  nominated  John  Jay,  who 
was  confirmed  by  the  Senate  but  who 
then  declined  the  nomination.  On  Jan- 
uary 20,  1801,  less  than  2  months  before 
leaving  office.  President  Adams  named 
his  Secretary  of  State,  John  Marshall,  to 
the  post.  This  great  body— the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate— confirmed  the  nomination  on  Jan- 
uaiT  27.  John  Marshall  immediately  as- 
sumed the  duties  of  Chief  Justice,  while 
remaining  himself  a  "lameduck"  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Needless  to  say,  our  coun- 
try  would    have    suffered   greatly   had 
Members  of  this  body  in  1801  denied  the 
then  President  his  right  and  constitu- 
tional duty  to  appoint  a  Chief  Justice. 

On  March  3,  1837.  President  Andrew 
Jackson  on  the  last  day  of  his  second 
and  last  term,  nominated  two  men  to 
vacancies  on  the  Court,  which  nomina- 
tions this  body  immediately  approved. 

One  month  before  leaving  office  in 
1845.  President  John  Tyler,  who  the  pre- 
vious summer  had  withdrawn  from  the 
presidential  race,  nominated  Samuel 
Nelson  to  a  vacant  seat,  which  this  body 
approved  just  a  few  weeks  before  the 
inauguration  of  a  new  President. 

In  December  of  1880,  President  Hayes, 
who  had  not  been  renominated,  named 
William  Woods,  and  this  body  confirmed 
the  appointment. 

Finally.  President  Benjamin  Harrison, 
defeated  by  Grover  Cleveland  in  1882, 
in  the  last  months  of  his  term  nominated 
a  Supreme  Court  Justice  whom  this  body 
confirmed. 

More  recently,  in  October  of  1956, 
President  Eisenhower  named  William 
Brennan  to  his  present  seat,  although 
the  President  faced  a  reelection  battle 
the  next  month. 

Many  of  us  have  noted  that  the  con- 
cept of  a  "lameduck"  President  disin- 
tegrates upon  analysis.  Every  President, 
in  a  sense,  is  a  "lameduck"  because  the 
22d  amendment  to  the  Constitution  pro- 
hibits an  indefinite  series  of  terms.  Must 
the  work  of  the  Court  grind  to  a  halt 
and  the  process  of  filling  vital  jobs  in 
other  branches  of  Government  come  to 
a  standstill  because  a  President  has  en- 
tered his  second  term?  Or  because  he 
is  in  ill  health?  Or  even  because  he  has 
been  defeated  at  the  polls?  Or  because, 
as    in    the   present   ca.se,   he   has    an- 
nounced that  he  will  not  stand  for  re- 
election?   Shall    paralysis    infect    our 
courts  and  other  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment become  impotent  because  a  na- 
tional election  is  impending?  To  state 
the  question  is  to  answer  it,  and  in  my 
view  those  who  are  for  partisan  or  other 
motives  would  stay  the   orderly  proc- 
esses of  Government  betray  lack  of  faith 
in  our  great  system  of  democratic  in- 
stitutions. 

Those  Senators  who  would  deny  the 
President  the  right  and  duty  to  appoint 
a  successor  to  Chief  Justice  Warren 
should  explain  why  they  have  imani- 
mously  approved  at  least  11  judicial  nom- 
inations by  the  President  since  he  an- 
nounced his  withdrawal  from  the  presi- 
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dential  race.  On  March  31  of  this  year, 
the  President  announced  that  he  would 
not  nm  for  reelection.  Since  that  time, 
he  has  sent  to  the  Senate,  and  we  have 
conflrmed,  eight  nominees  for  Federal 
district  judgeships  whose  present  occu- 
pants had  indicated  a  desire  to  retire.  He 
has  sent  to  this  body  the  names  of  nom- 
inees for  one  circuit  judgeship.  Myron 
Bright,  of  one  Customs  Court  judge,  and 
of  one  nominee  for  a  seat  on  the  Erts- 
trlct  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals.  The 
Senate  of  the  United  SUtes  early  last 
month  conflrmed  all  11  of  these  nomi- 
nees, and  many  of  them  have  entered 
mto  judicial  service;  and  as  I  said 
earlier,  many  of  them  are  still  awaiting 
actual  vacancies  to  occur  so  that  they 
can  take  up  their  duties. 

When  we  acted  upon  these  appoint- 
ments only  last  month,  we  did  not  ask 
whether  the  President  who  made  them 
was  a  "lameduck.""  We  recognized  his 
duty  to  fUl  judicial  vacancies  as  they 
occurred. '  and  we  participated  in  the 
process.  Indeed,  many  of  us  are  urging 
the  President  to  fill  what  vacancies  now 
remain.  Are  we  not  now  bound  by  the 
acUon  we  took  In  June  of  this  year?  Is 
that  so  long  ago  that  we  may  now  Uke 
a  different  Uck?  What,  I  ask  you.  is  the 
difference  In  principle?  I  believe  the 
President  and  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  acted  correctly  in  proceeding  to 
fill  those  vacancies.  I  believe  we  are  act- 
ing properly  now  if  we  confirm  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Justice  Fortas  and  of 
Judge  Homer  Thomberry. 

Thus,  it  is  not  only  good  sense  and  re- 
spect for  the  court  and  for  the  law  which 
suggests  that  the  President  and  this  body 
act  now  to  select  a  new  Chief  Justice.  It 
is  also  the  force  of  precedent  of  more 
than  a  century  and  one  half,  as  well  as 
the  will  of  this  body  as  expressed  as  re- 
cently as  1960,  that  we  do  so  now. 

Indeed,  in  light  of  our  actions  only  last 
month,  it  would  be  unseemly  for  us  to 
follow  any  other  course. 

Let  me  make  it  abundantly  clear  to  my 
colleagues  that  I  do  not  embrace  or 
endorse  all  of  the  decisions  or  policies  of 
the  so-called  Warren  court.  I  could 
catalog  many  of  my  disagreements  and 
reservations.  But  my  own  views  on  the 
Courts  work  are  irrelevant  In  this  con- 
text. 

A  broader  and  more  basic  value  is  in- 
volved. The  issue  as  I  view  It  involves  the 
basic  integrity  and  independence  of  our 
judicial  system.  And  this  principle  may 
be  simply  defined  as  the  adherence  to 
constitutional  commands  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  an  independent  judicial  sys- 
tem free  from  the  transient  political 
winds  which  may  blow  and  cause  some  to 
lose  sight  of  our  charter— the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 
Ill 
This  brings  me  to  the  qualifications  of 
Abe  Fortas  to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States. 

Since  the  nominee  for  Chief  Justice  Is 
a  sitting  Justice,  the  obvious  place  to 
start  in  assessing  his  qualifications  is 
with  his  written  opinions. 

Before  discussing  these  opinions,  I 
want  to  note  in  passing  my  considerable 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  with  the  Presi- 
dents  decision  to  select  a  new  Chief  Jus- 


tice and  a  new  Associate  Justice,  both  of 
whom  have  had  prior  judicial  experi- 
ence. As  some  of  my  colleagues  know,  for 
years  I  have  sponsored  bills  to  require 
the  President  to  choose  Justices  from 
those  with  prior  Federal  or  State  judi- 
cial experience.  All  too  often,  this  has  not 
been  done.  This  time,  however,  happily, 
we  have  nominees  one  of  whom  has  3 
years'  experience  on  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  other  5 
years  of  judicial  experience,  both  at  the 
trial  and  appellate  level.  I  hope  this 
becomes  a  powerful  and  persuasive 
precedent. 

In  3  years  of  service  as  Associate  Jus- 
tice, Abe  Portas  has  written  73  opinions. 
32  of  them  for  the  Court. 

Considering  only  his  opinlorw  for  the 
Court.  Abe  Portas  already  has  demon- 
strated his  mastery  of  such  diverse  sub- 
jects as  admiralty,  the  administrative 
process,  antitrust,  civil  and  criminal  pro- 
cedure, the  intricacies  of  Federal  juris- 
diction, habeas  corpus,  patent  law.  State 
taxation  of  interstate  commerce,  labor 
law,  as  well  as  the  broader  questions  of 
individual  rights. 

He  has  written  for  the  Court  in  mat- 
ters as  momentous  as  the  recent  Penn 
Central  Railroad  merger,  which,  as  we 
know,  the  Supreme  Court  approved.  And 
he  has  written  for  the  Court  in  matters 
seemingly  so  narrow  as  the  law  of  sal- 
vage. 

A  careful  reading  of  his  work  over  the 
past  3  years  clearly  reveals  certain 
unique  characteristics. 

Perhaps  the  most  fundamental  char- 
acteristic of  Abe  Fortas-  judicial  quali- 
fications Is  his  sense  of  restraint  which  I. 
for  one.  have  found  a  wholesome  and 
salutary  addition  to  the  court. 

One  aspect  of  this  restraint  is  Abe 
Portas'  insistence  that  the  Court  not  de- 
cide cases  upon  records  which  do  not 
clearly  present  the  Issues.  In  case  after 
case  during  the  past  3  years,  sometimes 
alone,  as  In  Rosenblatt  against  Baer  and 
Bank  of  Marin  against  England;  and 
sometimes  in  conjunction  with  four  of 
his  brethren,  as  In  Miller  against  Cali- 
fornia and  Walnwright  against  New  Or- 
leans. Abe  Portas  has  voted  for  dismis- 
sal of  cases  with  imperfect  records.  Not 
since  Chief  Justice  Hughes.  Justice 
Frankfurter,  or  Justice  Brandeis  has  a 
Justice  been  so  fastidious  about  matters 
so  important  to  the  integrity  of  the 
Court's  work. 

Another  kind  of  restraint  is  reflected 
In  his  obvious  deference  to  and  respect 
for  the  Congress.  Abe  Fortas'  flrst  two 
opinions  rejected  pleas  that  the  Court — 
In  the  Interest  of  one  policy  or  another — 
do  what  was  more  appropriate  for  the 
legislative  process.  In  his  brilliant  dis- 
sent In  the  Dean  Foods  case.  Abe  Fortas 
marshalled  overwhelming  materials  of 
legislative  history  to  show  Congress  had 
denied  to  the  FTC  what  the  majority  of 
the  Court  proposed  to  grant  to  that 
Agency.  For  Abe  Fortas,  who  knows  the 
difference  between  a  court  and  a  legis- 
lature, that  was  reason  to  withhold  what 
the  Agency  then  sought.  And  just  a  few 
weeks  ago,  in  the  Fortnightly  case,  Abe 
Fortas  alone  on  the  Court  argued  that 
it  was  for  Congress,  not  the  Court,  to 
update  the  copyright  laws.  Here  Is  one 
Justice,  at  any  rate,  who  recognizes  that 


in  our  system  of  government,  no  one 
branch  has  a  monopoly  on  virtue  and 
power,  and  that  there  are  matters  as  to 
which  Congress — and  not  the  courts- 
should  have  the  ultimate  say. 

This   judicial    restraint   has   likewise 
been  shown  with  respect  to  States  rights 
In   one   of   his  early   opinions.   United 
States  against  Yazell,  Abe  Fortas  wrote 
for  a  majority  of  five  that  State  niles  of 
law  were  to  give  way  to  conflicting  Fed- 
eral rules  only— and  I  underline  "only"— 
when  that  was  absolutely  essential  to 
preserve    legitimate    Federal    interests 
Again,  this  past  term,  In  the  case  extend- 
ing the  right  to  jury  trial  to  the  State?. 
Abe  Fortas  sharply  cautioned  his  breth- 
ren that  this  should  not  mean  that  all  of 
the  detailed  Federal  rules  which  had 
grown  up  around  the  right  to  trial  by 
Jury  should  be  Imposed  upon  the  States 
As  he  said  In  that  case.  In  language  all 
too  rare  these  days,  the  Constitution  re- 
quires:    "maximum     opportunity     for 
diversity   and   minimum   imposition   of 
uniformity  of  method  and  detail  upon 
the  States.  Our  Constitution  sets  up  a 
Federal  union,  not  a  monolith." 

Perhaps  even  more  characteristic  of 
Abe  Portas'  work  Is  his  deep-grained 
aversion  to  absolutes.  Not  for  him  ha.s 
been  the  tendency,  which  some  claim  the 
Court  has  shown,  to  carry  principles  to 
sometimes  unwise  conclusions.  For  ex- 
ample. Abe  Portas  has  been  the  most 
vigorous  defender  in  the  Court  of  a 
healthy  law  of  libel.  Whereas  some — In 
the  name  of  a  wooden  reading  of  the 
flrst  amendment — would  strip  public 
figures  of  virtually  any  defense  from  as- 
saults made  with  words — and  certainly 
Members  of  Congress  should  appreciate 
this— Abe  Fortas  in  case  after  case  ha.*; 
expressed  a  contrary  view.  As  he  wrote 
last  April: 

The  flrst  amendment  Is  not  so  fragile 
tiiat  It  requires  us  to  Inununlze  this  kind 
of  reckless,  destructive  invasion  of  the  life, 
even  of  public  offlclals,  heedless  of  their  in- 
te:esta  and  sensitivities.  The  first  amendment 
is  not  a  shelter  for  the  character  assassina- 
tor, whether  his  action  Is  heedless  and  reck- 
less, or  deliberate.  The  flrst  amendment  does 
not  reqiUre  that  we  license  shotgun  attacks 
on  public  offlclals  In  virtually  unUmlted 
open-season.  The  occupation  of  public  office 
holder  does  not  forfeit  one's  membership  In 
the  hiunan  race. 


Nor  has  Abe  Portas.  the  practical  man 
of  affairs,  fallen  prey  to  the  siren  song 
of  one  man,  one  vote.  In  a  characteristic 
opinion  this  term,  dissenting  from  the 
automatic  application  of  the  one-man, 
one-vote  principle  to  local  governing 
bodies.  Abe  Fortas  expressed  his  lawyer's 
awareness  of  the  necessity  to  accommo- 
date legal  principle  to  the  complexities  of 
life.  He  noted: 

Constitutional  commandments  are  not 
surgical  Instruments.  They  have  a  tendency 
to  hack  deeply — to  amputate.  And  while  I 
have  no  doubt  that,  with  the  growth  of  sub- 
urbia and  exxirbla,  problems  of  allocating 
legal  government  functions  and  beneflts 
urgently  require  attention,  I  am  persuaded 
that  It  doe«  not  call  for  the  hatchet  of  one 
man-one  vote. 

One  need  not  agree  with  every  posi- 
tion taken  over  3  years  by  Mr.  Justice 
Fortas.  or  with  every  vote.  Certainly  I 
do  not.  Indeed,  every  lawyer  occasslon- 
ally  flnds  himself  In  disagreement  even 


with  an  opinion  of  Holmes,  or  Brandeis, 
or  Learned  Hand,  or  Charles  Evans 
Hughes  or  John  Marshall.  What  counts 
is  the  integrity,  InteUigence,  crattsman- 
ship.  and  insight  which  a  judge  brings 
to  his  work. 

On  this  account,  the  President's  nomi- 
nee cannot  be  faulted.  He  has  written 
path-breaking  decisions,  such  as  the 
Gault  decision  which  has  revolutionized 
treatment  of  juveniles  charged  with  de- 
linquency. 

He  has  lent  his  vote  both  to  opinions 
which  have  clarified  the  rights  of  Indi- 
viduals charged  with  crime,  and  to 
opinions— for  example,  the  wiretapping, 
stop-and-frisk,  anc  the  draft-card-burn- 
ing cases— which  have  vindicated  the 
right  of  society  to  protect  itself  and  its 
agents  from  danger.  - 

And  with  his  votes,  the  Cburt  has 
for  the  flrst  time  in  many  years  found 
it  possible  in  acute  cases,  at  least,  to 
affirm  the  convictions  of  those  charged 
with  pushing  pornography. 

Abe  Portas  has  joined  no  bloc  on  the 
Court.  Indeed,  since  his  appointment  and 
partly  as  a  result  of  his  aversion  to  ab- 
solutes, his  insistence  upon  craftsman- 
ship, and  his  lawyer's  skill  in  devising 
legal  compromises,  the  Court  has  In 
large  measure  ceased  to  function  in 
blocs.  In  short,  he  has  been  a  welcome 
addition  to  the  Court,  one  who  already 
is  earning  acclaim  as  a  great  justice. 

Finally,  there  is  that  imique  Fortas 
style,  which  ah-eady  has  produced  a 
series  of  opinions  destined  for  the  an- 
thologies of  the  future.  Surely  he  Is  the 
finest  writer  to  sit  on  the  Court  since 
Robert  Jackson. 

In  a  sense,  Abe  Fortas'  intellectual 
qualifications  ought  not  to  be  the  prime 
focus  of  our  discussion.  For  he  is,  after 
aU.  presently  a  Justice  of  the  Court,  and 
will  remain  so  whatever  we  do.  Those 
who  object  to  the  way  he  has  voted  can 
do  nothing  now  to  replace  him  with 
someone  else.  He  is  there,  and  he  will 
remain  there.  As  Chief  Justice  he  will 
have  the  same  vote  he  now  has,  one  of 
nine.  The  only  question  Is  whether  he 
should  remain  Justice  No.  8  or  become 
Chief  Justice.  Those  who  wish  to  mod- 
erate the  Court's  work,  to  give  it  a  more 
conservative  tone,  must  look  not  to  Abe 
Fortas,  but  to  the  qualifications  of  the 
nominee  who  has  been  selected  to  re- 
place him  should  Abe  Fortas  become 
Chief  Justice.  In  short,  for  them,  the 
question  must  be  Homer  Thomberry's 
qualifications  and  Homer  Thomberry's 
philosophy,  as  opposed  to  that  of  Chief 
Justice  Warren.  This  is  not  an  issue  of 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  have 
Fortas  on  the  Court.  He  is  there.  He  will 
remain  there,  no  matter  what  action  the 
Senate  takes.  The  question  is.  Do  we 
change  the  philosophy  of  the  Court  by 
leaving  Warren  on.  or  letting  Warren 
retire  and  putting  Thomberry  on  the 
Court? 

On  that  score,  I  have  no  doubt.  I  had 
the  privilege  of  serving  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  with  Judge  Thomberry. 
I  can  assert  without  reservation  that  he 
had  the  esteem  and  respect  of  his  col- 
leagues in  the  House.  Homer  Thomberry 
is  an  individual  of  integrity  and  purpose, 
and  those  who  know  him  as  I  have  had 


the  privilege  of  knowing  him  would  vote 
for  his  confirmation  as  Associate  Justice 
without  hesitation. 

In  1963,  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
appointed  Homer  Thomberry  to  a  Fed- 
eral trial  court  In  Texas.  Judge  Thom- 
berry immediately  began  to  duplicate  on 
the  bench  the  reputation  he  had  made 
here  in  Washington — ^which  was  a  good 
reputation,  a  reputation  for  work  and 
industry,  and  for  insight. 

In  1965,  Judge  Thomberry  was  pro- 
moted to  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Fifth  Circuit,  the  busiest  Federal  appel- 
late court  and  one  called  upon  to  decide 
a   broad   range   of   questions.   On   that 
court.  Judge  Thomberry  again  distin- 
guished himself,  writing  major  opinions 
In  the  areas  of  criminal  law.  civil  lights, 
obscenity,  labor  law,  and  many  other 
subjects.  When  nominated  by  President 
Johnson  to  the  Supreme  Court,  Judge 
Thomberry  received  the  highest  recom- 
mendation— I  repeat,  the  highest  recom- 
mendation anyone  could  receive — from 
the  American  Bar  Association,  and  his 
nomination  was  greeted  with  applause  by 
the  lawyers  who  have  practiced  before 
him  and  the  judges  who  have  served  with 
him.  I,  too,  salute  this  promotion  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  a  distinguished  lawyer, 
legislator,  and  an  experienced  Federal 
trial  and  appellate  judge. 

To  return  to  the  Chief  Justiceship,  of 
course,  no  one  seriously  challenges  the 
intellectual  qualifications  of  Abe  Fortas. 
But  people  ask,  what  kind  of  a  man  Is  he? 
Will  he  be  able  to  get  along  with  his 
brethren? 

Those  of  us  who  have  for  years  known 
Abe  Fortas  have  no  doubts  on  this  score. 
Twenty  years  ago,  after  a  distin- 
guished career  in  Government,  Abe 
F\)rtas  entered  into  the  practice  of  law 
with  Thurman  Amold  and  Paul  Porter. 
Over  the  years,  this  firm  became  one  of 
this  Nation's  great  law  firms.  And  Abe 
Fortas  became  one  of  this  Nation's  most 
distinguished  and  successful  lawyers. 

What  a  gifted  man  we  have  here, 
whose  friends  Include  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son, Lulz  Mufioz-Marin,  and  Pablo 
Casals. 

We  have  a  man  whose  deep  concern 
for  individual  rights  is  matched  by  his 
insistence  on  law  and  order. 

When  others  remained  silent  while 
advocates  of  disorder,  civil  disobedience, 
and  revolution  attempted  to  dominate 
public  opinion,  Abe  Fortas  came  forward 
with  a  reasoned  call  for  orderly  change 
under  the  rule  of  law. 

The  qualities  of  this  man  are  illumi- 
nated by  his  recent  book  "Concemlng 
Dissent  and  Civil  Disobedience."  There, 
Abe  Fortas  has  produced  a  detailed 
analysis  of  what  society  must  permit  In 
the  way  of  dissent  and  what  conduct 
society  must  proscribe.  As  the  Justice, 
sympathetic  as  always  to  those  in  our 
society  who  feel  driven  to  dissent  and 
disobedience,  and  devoted  as  always  to 
the  right  to  dissent,  he  wrote: 


Protesters  and  change-seekers  must  adopt 
methods  within  the  limits  of  the  law.  De- 
spite the  inability  of  anyone  always  to  be 
certain  of  the  line  between  the  permissible 
and  the  forbidden,  as  a  practical  matter  the 
lines  are  reasonably  clear. 

Violence  must  not  be  tolerated;  damage 
to  persons  or  property  la  Intolerable.  Any 
mass  demonstration  Is  dangerous,  although 
It  may  be  the  most  effective  constitutional 
tool  of  dissent.  But  It  must  be  kept  within 
the  limits  of  its  permissible  purpose.  The 
functions  of  mass  demonstrations.  In  the 
city  or  on  the  campus,  are  to  communicate 
a  point  of  view;  to  arouse  enthusiasm  and 
group  coheslveness  among  participants;  to 
attract  others  to  Join;  and  to  impress  upon 
the  public  and  the  authorities  the  point  ad- 
vocated by  the  protesters,  the  urgency  of 
their  demand,  and  the  power  behind  It. 
These  functions  do  not  Include  terror,  riot. 
or  pillage. 

Only  rarely,  in  my  judgment,  do  na 
tions  have  available  to  them  men  nt 
quality  equal  to  the  challenge  they  face. 
Our  Nation  has  been  fortunate.  Once 
again,  as  we  enter  a  period  in  which  our 
institutions  will  perhaps  be  put  to  the 
sternest  challenges  of  history,  we  have 
an  opportunity  to  place  the  Chief  Jus- 
ticeship of  the  United  States  In  the  cus. 
tody  of  one  who  is  extraordinarily  quali- 
fied. We  must  not  let  this  opportunitj 
pass. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  insert  In  the  body  ol 
the  Record  statements  of  highlights  in 
the  judicial  careers  of  both  Justice  Portas 
and  Judge  Thomberry,  and  an  article 
from  the  June  30  edition  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  entitled  "Thomberry  Record 
Shows  He's  Not  Soft  on  Crime." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Some  Highlights  in  the  Judicial  Career  op 
Mr.  Justice  Fortas,  1965-68 


A  democratic  society  shoiUd  and  must 
tolerate  criticism,  protest,  demand  for 
change,  and  organizations  and  demonstra- 
tions within  the  generally  defined  limits  of 
the  law  to  marshal  support  for  dissent  and 
change.  It  should  and  must  make  certain 
that  faculties  and  protection  where  neces- 
sary are  provided  for  these  actlvlUes. 


I.    CRIMINAL    LAW 

Wiretapping 
Justice  Fortas  joined  the  recent  opinions 
of  the  Court— Berber  v.  New  York,  388  U.S.  41 
(1967)  and  KaU  v.  United  States.  389  U.S. 
347  (19671 — which  stated  that  law  enforce- 
ment officers  could  be  authorized  to  obtain 
court  authority  for  wiretapping  and  eaves- 
dropping for  the  investigation  of  criminal 
offenses.  These  decisions  led  directly  to  the 
recent  enactment  by  Congress  of  Title  III  of 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act.  which  authorizes  electronic  surveillance 
by  Federal  and  State  law  enforcement  officers 
acting  under  court  orders. 

Stcyp  and  frisk 
In  Terry  v.  Ohio,  decided  June  10.  1968. 
Justice  Fortas  joined  the  opinion  of  the 
Court  holding  that  a  law  enforcement  officer 
may  stop  and  search  a  suspicious  person  on 
the  street  when  the  search  Is  reasonably 
necessary  to  protect  the  safety  of  the  officer. 
The  Terry  decision  gives  strong  support  to 
law  enforcement  In  confrontations  on  the 
street  between  policemen  and  potential  law- 
breakers. 

n.  respect  for  law 
Justice  Fortas  joined  the  opinion  of  the 
Supreme  Court  In  United  States  v.  O'Brien. 
decided  May  27,  1968.  which  upheld  the 
consUtutionallty  of  the  Federal  statute  pro- 
hibiting the  destruction  of  draft  cards.  The 
decision  recognizes  the  power  of  Congress 
to  regulate  conduct  In  all  areas  where  a  legit- 
imate Federal  Interest  exUts,  even  if  the 
legislation  irJght  be  argued  to  have  an  In- 
cidental dampening  effect  on  public  ex- 
pression 
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In  the  same  vein,  a  recenUy  publUhed 
book  by  JusUce  FortM.  entlUed  'Concern- 
ing DlMent  and  OvH  Dl«obedlence".  Meerte 
that  no  person  In  the  United  States  Is  en- 
titled to  immunity  from  the  law  If  he  will- 
fully incites  violence  or  Insists  upon  deUl>- 
ately  dUruptlng  the  work  or  movement  of 
others  Protesters  and  change-seekers,  said 
Justice  Kortas.  must  adopt  methods  within 
the  law.  no  matter  what  cause  they  seek  to 
advance. 

The  view  that  laws  may  not  be  flouted  wiin 
Impunity  la  also  reflected  In  Justice  Portas' 
opinion  m  Dennis  v.  United  States.  384  U.S. 
855  (19M).  There,  the  defendants  chal- 
lenged the  constitutionality  of  a  provision 
of  the  National  Labor  BelaUons  Act  that  a 
union  cannot  obtain  the  assistance  of  the 
NLRB  unless  It  flies  affldavlu  showing  that 
none  of  its  officers  Is  a  CommunUt.  The  de- 
fendants sought  to  challenge  their  convic- 
tion on  the  ground  that  the  statutory  provi- 
sion was  unconstitutional.  Justice  Fortas  re- 
fused to  decide  the  case  on  this  basU.  He 
pointed  out  that  while  the  defendants  had 
avaUable  to  them  ample  other  opportunities 
to  challenge  the  law  by  legitimate  means, 
they  had  chosen  to  engage  upon  a  course  of 
deltberaje- and  cynical  fraud,  perjury,  and 
deceit.  Justice  Portas  held  that  In  these 
circumstances,  the  defendants  could  not 
escape  the  consequences  of  the  law  they  had 
flouted  by  challenging  the  validity  of  the 
law    Itself. 

nl.       REAPPOKTIONMeNT 

Justice  Portas  strongly  protested  the  Su- 
preme Courts  decision  In  Avery  v.  Midland 
County,  decided  April  1.  1968,  which  held 
the  "one  man.  one  vote"  rule  of  the  reappor- 
tionment cases  applicable  to  county  govern- 
ment elections.  He  asserted  that  inflexible 
application  of  the  one  man.  one  vote" 
formula  to  such  elections  Is  destructive  of 
important  political  and  social  values  In- 
herent m  the  system  of  local  govenunent  In 
the  United  States: 

•I  believe  there  are  powerful  reasons  why. 
while  Insisting  upon  reasonable  regard  for 
the  population-suffrage  raUo.  we  should 
reject  a  rigid,  theoretical,  and  authoritarian 
approach  to  the  problems  of  local  govern- 
ment. In  thl*  complex  and  Involved  area,  we 
should  be  careful  and  conservative  In  our 
application  of  constitutional  Imperatives, 
for  they  are  powerful." 

IV.    ECONOMIC    BNTiaU»«lSE 

Several  opinions  of  Justice  Portas  during 
his  flrst  year  on  the  Court  demonstrate  his 
balanced  and  careful  approach  to  problems 
of  economic  and  business  regulation  In  US. 
V.  General  Motors.  Corp.  384  U.S.  127  ( 1966) . 
be  refused  to  break  new  ground,  as  had 
been  urged  bv  the  Government,  on  the  Issue 
of  vertical  arrangements  between  dealers  and 
dUtrlbutors.  Instead,  he  decided  the  case 
under  the  classical  doctrine  of  conspiracy 
in  restraint  of  trade  under  Section  1  of  the 
Sherman  Act  of  1880. 

In  U.S.  V.  GrinneU,  Corp..  384  U.3.  663 
(1966).  Justice  Portas.  dissenting,  strongly 
criticized  the  broad  majority  opinion  of  Jus- 
tice Douglas  for  what  he  said  was  the  Court's 
arbitrary  approach  to  defining  the  relevant 
market.  Justice  Portas  insisted  that  the 
Court  had  gerrymandered  the  market  to  fit 
the  facts  of  the  particular  defendant's 
business. 

In  U.S.  v.  Pabst  Brewing  Co..  384  U.S.  546 
( 1966 » .  Justice  Fortas  wrote  a  separate  opin- 
ion concxurlng  la  the  result  reached  by  the 
Court.  As  In  the  Orinriell  case,  he  expressed 
concern  at  what  he  characterized  as  the 
Court's  arbitrary  approach  to  the  difficult 
problem  of  market  definition  In  antitrust 
cases.  He  Insisted  that  any  determination 
whether  the  effect  of  a  merger  "may  be  sub- 
stantially to  lessen  competition"  can  be 
reached  only  after  a  proper  definition  of  the 
market — whether  national,  regional,  or 
local — In  which  competition  U  alleged  to 
have  been  reduced. 


In  FTC  V.  Dean  Foods  Co.  384  U.S.  597 
(1966),  In  what  many  experts  regard  as  his 
moat  acholarly  and  craftsmanltke  opinion, 
Justice  Portas  wrote  a  strong  dissent  from 
the  Courts  novel  5-4  holding  that  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  is  entitled  to  seek 
an  injunction  from  a  federal  Court  of  Ap- 
peals restraining  the  consummation  of  a 
merger  pending  determination  of  lis  validity 
by  the  PTC.  Justice  Portas  said  that  the 
Courts  of  Appeals  are  obviously  unsulted  to 
exercise  this  power,  which  involves  the  hear- 
ing of  evidence  and  the  resolution  of  dis- 
puted issues  of  fact.  Moreover,  he  pointed 
out  that  in  the  most  recent  10-year  period  at 
least  37  bills  had  been  Introduced  In  Con- 
gress to  give  this  power  to  the  PTC,  but  none 
had  been  enacted.  Justice  Portas  sharply 
criticized  the  Court's  willingness  to  grant 
the  agency  this  far-reaching  power  after 
Congress  itself  had  declined  to  do  so. 

V.  RKSPECT    rOK    CONCXKSS 

In  his  flrst  published  opinion  for  the 
Court,  United  Steelworker.t  v.  Bouligny.  382 
US.  145  (1966),  Justice  Fortas  demonstrated 
Ills  deference  to  the  role  of  Congress  in  our 
.system  of  Oovemmeiit.  The  Court  in  the 
Bouligny  case  refused  to  hold  that  a  labor 
union  could  be  deemed  a  "citizen"  and  thus 
subjected  to  suit  In  the  diversity  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Federal  Courts  under  Article  III.  5  2 
of  the  Constitution.  Justice  Fortas  held  spe- 
cifically that  the  question  Is  one  for  Con- 
gress, not  the  courts,  to  resolve. 

Similarly,  in  United  States  v.  Speers.  382 
U.S.  268  (1965).  Justice  Fortas  rejected  the 
Government's  argument  that  the  Court 
should  promulgate  a  novel  interpretation  of 
the  Federal  bankruptcy  laws  to  give  the 
Government  a  lien  priority  in  bankruptcy 
proceedmgs.  He  held  that  the  question  of 
priorities  is  one  of  policy  for  Congress  to 
resolve,  observing  that  If  hardship  should 
result  to  the  Government  under  existing  law 
redress  is  for  Congress,  not  the  courts,  to 
provide. 

On  the  basis  of  the  Bouligny  and  Speers 
opinions,  the  New  yorfc  Times,  assessing 
Justice  Portas"  role  on  the  Court,  concluded 
that  he  was  not  the  "activist"  Judge  that 
many  critics  had  expected  him  to  be. 

Again,  in  DombroKski  v.  Eastland.  387 
U.S.  82  (1967),  Justice  Fortas  Joined  the 
unanimous  per  curiam  opinion  of  the  Court 
which  held  the  doctrine  of  legislative  im- 
munity a  complete  defense  to  Senator 
Eastland  in  a  civil  suit  alleging  an  illegal 
seizure  of  the  plaintiff's  property  and  records. 
Noting  that  the  records  involved  were  within 
the  scope  of  a  legitimate  investigation  by 
Senator  Eastland's  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee, the  Court  held  that  legislators 
engaged  in  such  activity  should  be  protected 
not  only  from  adverse  Judgments  but  also 
from  being  harassed  by  litigation. 

VI.  «ESPECT  FOB  THE  STATES 

Justice  Portas  concurred  .separately  in 
Bloom  V.  Illinois,  decided  May  20.  1968.  which 
held  thai  the  Due  Process  Clause  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  requires  the  States  to 
grant  Jury  trials  in  prosecutions  for  'U 
crimes  that  are  not  petty  offenses.  In  his 
concurring  Opinion,  Justice  Portas  argued 
that  the  provisions  of  the  federal  BUI  of 
Rights  should  not  be  arbitrarily  and  literally 
applied  to  the  States  but  that  the  sole  Con- 
stitutional test  of  State  procedure  should  be 
the  test  of  fundamental  fairness.  Asserting 
that  the  States  should  be  given  latitude  to 
develop  their  own  systems  and  procedures 
within  that  sUndard,  Justice  Fortas  .said: 

"The  Constitution's  conunand.  In  my  view, 
is  that  In  our  insistence  upon  state  observ- 
ance of  due  process,  we  should  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, allow  the  greatest  latitude  for  state 
differences.  It  requires,  within  the  limits  of 
the  lofty  basic  standards  that  It  prescribes 
for  the  SUtes  as  well  as  the  Federal  Gtovem- 
ment.  maximum  opportunity  for  diversity 
and  minimal  Imposition  of  uniformity  of 
method  and  deUll  upon  the  States.  Our  Con- 


stitution sets  up  a  federal  union,  not  a  mono- 
lith." 

In  United  States  v.  Yazell.  382  U.S.  341 
( 1966) ,  decided  early  In  his  flrst  year  on  the 
Supreme  Court,  Justice  Fortas  also  demon- 
strated his  strong  respect  for  the  significant 
role  of  the  States  In  our  Federal  system.  The 
case  Involved  the  liability  of  a  wife  on  a  con- 
tract for  a  loan  between  her  husband  and  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  The  Oovern- 
ment  argued  that  the  local  Texas  law  exempt- 
ing the  wife  should  not  be  applied,  in  the 
interest  of  a  uniform  national  policy  for  SEA 
loans.  Justice  Portas  disagreed,  holding  that 
Federal  Court  should  override  State  law  only 
In  the  most  exceptional  circumstances,  when 
substantial  national  Interests  would  other- 
wise be  Impaired. 

Vll.  RESPECT  rOB  FEDERAL  ADMINISTRATIVE 
AGENCIES 

In  what  was  probably  his  most  significant 
opinion  for  the  Supreme  Court  during  the 
past  year,  the  Penn-Central  Merger  Cases.  389 
U.S.  486  (1968),  Justice  Fortas  sustained  the 
merger  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  New  York 
Central  Railroads,  holding  that  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  had  lawfully 
discharged  its  duties  in  approving  the  merger 
under  the  "public  Interest"  standard  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act.  He  said  that  since 
Congress  had  entrusted  to  the  ICC  the  pri- 
mary determination  of  the  factors  relevant 
to  the  public  Interest  with  respect  to  such 
mergers,  the  sole  task  of  the  Court  was  to 
determine  whether  the  criteria  applied  by  the 
Commission  were  In  accord  with  the  bro.^d 
standards  of  the  statute  and  whether  the 
Commission's  decision  was  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence. 

vm.    SXTPREME    COURT    JURISDICTION    AND 
PRACTICE 

In  Bank  of  Marin  v.  England.  386  VS.  99 
( 1966) ,  decided  during  his  second  year  on  the 
Court.  Justice  Fortas  took  a  traditional  ap- 
proach to  Supreme  Court  Jurisdiction  and 
practice.  The  majority  of  the  Court  agreed  to 
decide  this  bankruptcy  case  on  the  merits: 
Justice  Portas  dissented  on  the  ground  that 
there  was  no  "'case  or  controversy"  before  the 
Court  because  one  of  the  two  parties  In  the 
case  had  no  stake  in  the  outcome  of  the  liti- 
gation. He  argued  that  under  established 
Jtirlsdlctlonal  rules  long  espoused  by  the 
Court,  It  should  refrain  from  deciding  the 
Issue  because  It  was  not  an  adversary  pro- 
ceeding. 

In  Wainwright  v.  New  Orleans  and  Miller 
V.  California,  both  decided  June  17,  1968,  Jus- 
tice Fortas  reaffirmed  his  view  that  the 
Court  should  not  decide  cases  which  are  not 
in  an  appropriate  posture  for  Judicial  deter- 
mination. He  Joined  the  majority  of  the  Court 
which  dismissed  the  cases  without  deciding 
them  on  the  ground  that  the  records  of  the 
cases  were  Insufficient  to  enable  a  decision  to 
be  reached.  In  the  Waintoright  case,  he  and 
Justice  Marshall  wrote  a  special  concurring 
opinion  emphasizing  that  the  Inadequacy  o! 
the  record  made  It  Impossible  for  the  Court 
to  resolve  a  very  difficult  Issue  raised  by  the 
defendant  under  the  Fourth  Amendment. 
In  the  5-4  decision  In  Miller  Justice  Portas 
Joined  the  Court  against  the  sharp  dissent- 
ing opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Warren,  who  was 
Joined  by  Jtistlces  Douglas.  Brennan  and 
Marshall. 

IX.    RIGHTS    or   PtTBUC    EMPLOYEES 

In  three  cases  decided  June  17,  1968— 
Gurdner  v.  Broderick.  George  Campbell  Paint- 
ing Corp.  V.  Reid  and  Sanitation  Association 
V  Commtssioncr^ustlce  Portas  drew  a  care- 
ful line  between  the  constitutional  rights  ot 
public  employees  and  the  need  of  public 
agencies  to  Investigate  allegations  of  mis- 
conduct by  their  employees.  On  the  one 
hand,  Portas  held  that  public  employees  can- 
not be  fired  merely  for  refusing  to  waive  their 
Fifth  Amendment  privilege  against  Mll-m- 
crlmlnatlon  when  called  to  teeUfy.  At  the 
same  time,  he  held  that  a  pubUc  employee 


may  be  fired  If  he  refuses  to  answer  ques- 
tions that  specifically,  directly,  and  narrowly 
relate  to  the  performance  of  his  official  duties. 

X.      PRIVACY      AND     LIBEL 

In  several  major  opinions  In  the  area  of 
privacy  and  libel,  especially  In  cases  dealing 
with  the  right  of  public  officials  to  obtain 
redress  for  libels  based  on  their  public  ac- 
tivities. Justice  Fortas  has  made  it  clear 
that  he  would  give  broader  scope  to  the  rights 
of  public  officials  than  has  been  afforded  by 
the  majority  of  the  Court  Basically,  Justice 
Fortas  does  not  accept  the  very  broad 
language  of  the  New  York  Times  case,  which 
held  that  public  officials  can  sue  for  libel 
only  In  narrow  circumstances,  involving  false 
and  malicious  libels.  Justice  Portas'  views 
are  most  clearlv  stated  in  his  strong  dissent- 
ing opinion  in  Time.  Inc.  v.  Hill.  385  U.S. 
374  (1967).  where  he  said  that  It  la  the 
Court's  responsibility: 

to  preserve  values  and  procedures 
which  assure  the  ordinary  citizen  that  the 
press  is  not  above  the  reach  of  the  law— that 
Its  special  prerogatives,  granted  because  of 
Its  special  and  vital  functions,  are  reasonably 
equated  with  Its  needs  in  the  performance  of 
these  functions.  For  this  Court  totally  to 
immunize  the  press — whether  forthrlghtly  or 
by  subtle  indirection— in  areas  far  beyond 
the  needs  of  news,  comment  on  public  per- 
sons and  events,  discussion  of  public  issues 
and  the  like,  would  be  no  service  to  freedom 
of  the  press,  but  an  invitation  to  public 
hostility  to  that  freedom  .  .  . ' 


iLLUSTRATrVE  DECISIONS  OF  JUDGE  THORNBERRY 

IN  THE  Field  or  Law  Enforcement 
In  Morales  v.  United  States.  378  P.  2d  187 
(1967),  Judge  Thornberry  affirmed  convic- 
tions for  smuggling  marijuana,  rejecting  de- 
fendants' contention  that  their  automobile 
had  been  illegally  searched  by  customs 
agents.  Judge  "Thornberry  said  border 
searches  may  be  made  without  probable 
cause  and  upon  mere  suspicion  but  found 
that  there  was  in  fact  probable  cause  for  the 
search  which  was  made.  In  part,  he  said: 

"The  Job  of  policing  our  international 
borders  is  indeed  a  difficult  one,  a  fact  the 
courts  have  recognized  in  giving  the  statu- 
tory powers  of  our  customs  agents  the  broad- 
est InterpretaUon  compatible  with  constitu- 
tional principles.  ...  It  would  be  clearly  con- 
trary to  the  policiee  that  Justify  our  border 
search  laws  to  hold  that  once  a  person  or 
vehicle  has  heen  examined,  any  further 
search  must  be  based  upon  probable  cause 
even  where,  as  here,  facts  giving  rise  to  a 
reasonable  suspicion  come  to  light  subse- 
quent to  the  initial  search.  ...  We  hold  that 
in  the  factual  situation  before  us.  neither 
the  Initial  examination  of  the  automobile  at 
the  border,  nor  any  other  attendant  circum- 
stance removes  the  official  conduct  from  clas- 
sification as  a  valid  border  search.  We  also 
conclude  that  the  facts  upon  which  the 
.agents  acted  gave  rise  to  a  reasonable  cause 
to  suspect"  that  appellants  might  be  in  pos- 
session of  goods  which  |were|  •  •  *  Intro- 
duced into  the  United  SUtes  In  |a|  •  •  • 
manner  contrary  to  law."" 

In  Pardo  v.  United  States.  369  F.  2d  922 
(1966),  Judge  Thornberry  affirmed  appel- 
lant's conviction  for  having  knowingly  failed 
to  report  for  induction  Into  the  armed  forces. 
He  held  that  the  admission  of  testimony  and 
documentary  evidence  of  past  failure  to  com- 
ply with  selective  service  board  orders  was 
not  erroneous.  Judge  Thornberry  found  that 
the  evidence  bore  upon  the  intent  of  the 
.appellant  who  had  contended  that  illneas 
prevented  him  from  appearing  on  the  occa- 
sion for  which  he  was  charged  with  failing 
to  appear. 

In  Blanchard  v.  United  States.  360  P.  2d  318 
(1966),  Judge  Thornberry  upheld  a  narcotics 
conviction.  He  held  that  evidence  of  tele- 
phone conversations  between  an  Informant 
.ind  a  narcotics  seller  which  had  been  lis- 
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tened  to  by  a  Government  Agent  with  the 
informants  consent  was  properly  admitted, 
saying: 

""While  there  may  be  Justification  for  a 
feeling  of  increasing  distaste  for  the  obtain- 
ing of  evidence  through  listening  to  tele- 
phone conversations,  the  courts  have  not  as 
yet  found  this  particular  practice  to  be  a 
violation  of  the  Fourth  Amendment  or  Sec- 
tion 605  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Act."" 

In  Rodriguez  v.  Hanchey.  359  P.  2d  724 
(1966),  Judge  Thornberry  upheld  the  district 
court"s  denial  of  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  a 
state  convict  He  held  that  petitioner"s  ac- 
tion in  slamming  a  door  on  police  officers 
who  had  seen  a  fugitive  in  petitioner's  house 
gave  the  officers  reasonable  cause  to  believe 
that  he  was  knowingly  harboring  a  fugitive 
and  thus  to  arrest  him  without  a  warrant. 
A  contemporaneous  search  of  the  apartment, 
leading  to  seizure  of  narcotics,  was  found  to 
have  been  conducted  as  an  incident  to  a 
lawful  arrest.  Finally.  Judge  Thornberry  held 
unfounded  petltioner"s  contention  that  his 
attorney  was  not  given  sufficient  time  to  pre- 
pare the  case. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  30.  1968) 

Thornberry  Record  Shows  He"s  Not  "Soft"" 

ON  Crime 


(By  John  P.  MacKenzle) 
Senators  combing  the  Judicial  record  of 
Supreme  Court  nominee  Homer  rhornberry 
are  In  for  a  surprise  If  they  expect  to  find 
him  undevlatlngly  "soft""  on  criminal 
suspects. 

They  will  discover,  among  other  things, 
that  while  sitting  on  the  Fifth  U.S.  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals,  Judge  Thornberry  has  de- 
clined to  enlarge  upon  the  safeguards  against 
coercive  questioning  laid  down  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  its  controversial  Miranda 
v.  Arizona  ruling  of  1966. 

The  59-year-old  nominee  has  been  so 
cautious  In  this  area  that  only  last  month 
he  was  reversed  by  the  High  Court  Itself. 

There  were  signs  last  week  that  conserva- 
tive Senators,  who  for  the  most  part  were 
holding  their  fire  against  the  Texan  and 
former  Congressman,  were  searching  for  clues 
that  he  is  Just  as  ultra-liberal  as  any  member 
of  the  Warren  Court. 

So  far  the  Republican  fire  has  concentrated 
on  charges  that  the  two  Supreme  Court  nom- 
inations—Justice Abe  Portas  to  replace  re- 
tiring Chief  Justice  Warren  and  Judge  Thorn- 
berry to  fill  the  Associate  Justice  seat  to  be 
vacated  by  Portas — are  acts  of  "cronyism"'  by 
a  "lame  duck""  President  Johnson. 

Some  conservative  Democrats  have  ap- 
peared torn  between  relief  at  contemplating 
the  departure  of  Warren  and  displeasure  at 
seeing  the  liberal  Fortas  take  the  highest 
Judicial  seat  in  the  land. 

Thornberry"s  differences  with  the  Supreme 
Court"s  majorltv  emerged  May  6  when  the 
Justices  split  5  to  3  in  reversing  the  tax  fraud 
conviction  of  Robert  T.  Mathls  Sr. 

Mathls  was  serving  time  in  Florida  State 
Penitentiary  on  a  bad  check  charge  in 
October,  1964.  when  Internal  Revenue  Service 
agents  visited  him  to  inquire  about  his  1960 
tax  return.  Without  warning  him  of  his 
rights,  the  agents  obtained  Mathls's  waiver  of 
the  five-year  statute  of  limitations — giving 
the  Government  more  time  to  prosecute — 
and  his  admission  that  the  signature  on  the 
return  was  his. 

The  "civil"  tax  investigation,  which  the 
Justice  Department  claimed  cftd  not  call  for 
the  warnings  required  in  criminal  Interro- 
gations, later  became  a  criminal  matter  and 
Mathis  was  convicted  of  falsely  claiming  a 
tp.x  refund. 

Writing  for  a  unanimous  three-judge  panel. 
Thornberrv  rejected  the  claim  that  Mathis 
was  entitled  to  the  "Miranda  warnings""  and 
ruled  that  the  evidence  was  properly  used 
against  the  prisoner. 


Thornberry  noted  that  the  Miranda  deci- 
sion involved  incrlniinailng  sutements  ub- 
tslned  during  In-custody  inlerrogitlon,  but 
lie  said  the  decision"^  pv.rpose  was  primarily 
to  curb  abuses  in  the  'poUce-dominated  at- 
mosphere" of  precinct  statlon.s 

The  Supreme  Court"s  reversal  came  in  an 
opinion  bv  Justice  Hugo  L.  Black  in.U  called 
the  prison  interview  fully  as  "coercive'"  as 
;uiy  itatlon  house  grilling. 

Blacks  oral  delivery  was  an  impassioned 
defense  of  the  Miranda  decision.  It  came  as 
Congress  was  moving  toward  passage  of  the 
1968  Crime  Control  Act.  which  Included  a 
section  aimed  at  undoing  the  Miranda  and 
other  Supreme  Court  rulings. 

The  agents  failed  to  observe  the  consti- 
tutional rule  set  out  so  clearly"  in  Miranda, 
■to  which  we  strongly  adhere  today,""  Black 
announced.  His  opinion  did  not  help  Ad- 
ministration forces  in  their  efforts  to  elimi- 
nate the  court-baiting  confession  section. 

Thornberry  also  upheld  two  other  convic- 
tions last  month  in  "Miranda  cases."  includ- 
ing one  in  which  a  bank  teller  was  con- 
victed of  embezzlement  after  discussing  book- 
keeping discrepancies  with  FBI  agents  at  the 
bank.  ,   , 

In  another  recent  case  Thornberry  Joined 
a  Fifth  U.S.  Circuit  Court  majority  in  re- 
fusing to  set  aside  the  prison  sentence  of 
a  convicted  narcotics  peddler  although  the 
prosecution  admitted  that  a  key  witness  had 
conce.iled  his  role  as  a  paid  informant. 

Thornberry  has  Issued  a  few  liberal 
opinions  in  the  criminal  law.  but  it  appears 
that  critical  Senators  will  have  to  focus  on 
his  civil  rights  opinions  if  they  want  to 
object  to  the  nominee  on  an  Ideological 
basis. 


Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  I  congratulate  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Florida  for 
one  of  the  finest  presentations  I  have 
ever  heard.  I  hope  if  it  is  ever  my  fortune 
to  run  against  another  candidate,  he 
will  come  to  my  State  of  California  and 
give  me  such  a  recommendation  as  he 
has  just  given  the  two  gentlemen  he  has 
named. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  like 
and  respect  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California  so  much  that  I  will  go  to 
California  and  speak  for  or  against  him, 
whichever  he  thinks  will  do  him  the 
most  good. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida. 
I  think  the  matter  of  personalities  and 
names  of  the  men  has  nothing  whatso- 
ever to  do  with  the  decision  announced 
by  me  a  week  ago  last  Saturday.  So.  lest 
there  be  any  confusion  as  to  the  position 
I  have  taken,  my  argument  was  made 
before  the  names  were  mentioned  in  the 
press  and  before  we  were  certain  there 
was  to  be  a  vacancy.  And  I  am  still  not 
quite  sure  as  to  whether  there  is  or  is 
not  a  vacancy  or  whether  there  might 
be  a  vacancy. 

I  go  back  to  the  confusion  I  observed 
when  the  former  Secretery  of  Defense 
left  office.  I  have  asked  this  question  in 
the  Chamber,  and  I  have  asked  it  on 
many  occasions.  We  do  not  know  yet  the 
true  disposition  of  the  most  important 
job  in  the  Nation.  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense was  Secretary  of  Defense  one  day, 
and  suddenly  he  was  in  another  very  im- 
portant job.  I  do  not  know  whether  he 
resigned,  whether  he  was  moved  over, 
whether  he  was  fired,  or  what  happened. 
This  is  why,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
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explain  these  matters  to  my  constituents. 
I  ask  these  questions. 

I  took  my  position  based  on  the  prom- 
ises I  made  when  I  campaigned.  And  I 
think  with  regard  to  the  selection  of  men 
to  fill  the  posts  in  our  courts,  the  great- 
est of  care  must  be  taken,  because  of  the 
Importance  of  the  courts  in  our  Federal 
system  and  the  Important  and  significant 
decisions  they  must  make.  If  the  courts 
make  a  wrong  decision,  the  effects  of 
that  decision  are  felt  throughout  the 
Nation. 

That  is  why  we  must  not  move  too 
quickly  on  confirmations.  I  have  been 
Kuilty  of  it.  I  have  come  in  here  and  after 
a  nominee  had  been  confirmed,  I  say. 
"Wait  a  minute.  This  is  too  quick.  I 
do  not  know  this  man's  qualifications.  I 
have  not  heard  about  them  or  had  the 
time  to  look  them  up." 

So.  in  taking  my  position  as  of  a  week 
ago  last  Saturday.  I  wish  the  Record  to 
show  that  it  was  merely  in  the  hope  of 
carrying. out  completely,  insofar  as  I  was 
abia!  the  promises  I  made  to  my  constit- 
uents in  the  State  of  California  back 
in  1964  when  I  had  the  privilege  of  talk- 
ing to  the  people  m  all  sections  of  that 
great  State. 

I  am  most  thankful  for  learning  the 
names  and  records  of  the  gentlemen  that 
I  imagine  the  President  will  send  up.  I 
want  the  Record  to  show  that  this  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  position  I  have 
taken. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Senator  for  that  state- 
ment. I  have  nothing  but  the  highest  re- 
spect for  the  very  able  Senator.  I  am  sure 
he  knows  that.  At  no  time  did  I  impute  to 
him  or  to  anyone  else  any  lack  of  good 
faith  with  respect  to  this  matter. 

The  only  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is 
that  at  no  time  is  it  a  valid  argument  to 
say  that  this  President,  who  has  an- 
nounced that  he  will  not  run  for  reelec- 
tion, does  not  have  the  constitutional 
right,  and  actually  the  duty,  to  fill  any 
vacancy  which  does  occui-. 

The  only  other  point  we  wanted  to 
discuss  is  that  the  manner  in  which  the 
vacancy  is  being  brought  about  is  in 
keeping  with  traditions  and  precedents  in 
this  judicial  field  that  have  been  set  up 
for  more  than  100  years. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  speak  as 
a  working  and  piacticing  lawyer  and  a 
former  attorney  general  of  my  State, 
and  divorced  completely  from  any  par- 
tisan consideration.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  President  is  under  a  duty  to  appoint 
Justices  to  the  Court,  so  long  as  he  is 
President,  so  long  as  there  are  vacancies, 
and  so  long  as  he  thinks  the  men  he  is 
appointing  deserve  to  be  Chief  Justice 
and  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

I  hope  very  much  that  that  question 
will  be  decided  very  strongly  in  the  af- 
firmative, because  many  appointments 
need  to  be  made,  sometimes  appoint- 
ments of  a  critical  character. 

Suppose  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army  were  to  resign,  or  the  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  or  any  other 
critically  important  Government  official. 
I  think  it  would  be  the  President's  duty 


to  appoint  a  successor.  If  he  chose  not 
to  do  so,  it  would  be  at  his  peril  to  leave 
the  office  uixfllled.  I  have  no  doubt  on 
that  point. 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  appointments, 
I  think  that  the  Senate  has  a  duty  to 
examine  the  qualifications  of  the  nomi- 
nees very  carefully  and  to  reject  them  if 
it  considers  them  unwise  and  to  approve 
them  if  it  considers  them  appropriate. 

The  danger  I  see  in  this  as  a  lawyer  is 
that  the  matter  will  be  tangential  in  de- 
cision rather  than  direct.  I  would  hope 
that  as  much  time  at  least  will  be  spent 
upon  the  qualifications  of  the  nominees 
as  will  be  spent  upon  the  argument  as  to 
whether  the  President  should  or  should 
not  have  acted,  being  a  lame  duck.  And 
I  hope  that  in  that  later  discussion,  the 
qualifications  of  the  nominees  will  not 
be  overlooked,  because  I  happen  to  be- 
lieve that  the  proposed  Chief  Justice  is 
one  of  the  most  able  lawyers  in  the  coun- 
ti-y,  a  man  of  great  distinction. 

I  do  not  know  as  much  about  the  legal 
career  of  Judge  Thornberry.  I  served 
with  him  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. And  I  shall  with  the  greatest  in- 
terest and  concern  look  at  the  decisions 
and  the  material  the  Senator  has  cited  in 
support  of  his  qualifications  to  be  a  jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court. 

I  do  express  the  hope  as  a  lawyer  that 
we  will  not  miss  the  forest  for  the  trees. 

I  realize  that  there  is  a  deep  feeling — 
and  I  respect  that  feeling — on  the  part 
of  a  number  of  my  colleagues,  on  this 
matter,  and  they  are  just  as  much  en- 
titled to  feel  deeply  about  it  as  I  do, 
except  that  I  do  not  take  that  point  of 
view.  I  hope  very  much  that  the  deep 
feelings  on  the  part  of  some  will  not  pre- 
vent either  the  committee  or  the  Senate 
from  concentrating  upon  the  other  half 
of  the  question,  critically  important  in 
nature — the  question  of  whether  these 
lifetime  terms,  for  that  is  what  they  are, 
based  upon  the  qualifications  of  the 
nominees  should  be  actually  approved. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. The  Senator  from  Florida  has 
certainly  put  the  case  as  well  as  it  could 
be  put,  including  citations  and  details, 
which  Is  the  way  it  ought  to  be. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Judiciai-y 
Committee  will  proceed  in  the  same  way. 

I  expre.ss  the  hope  that  there  will  be  a 
deliberate  discussion  in  the  Senate  with- 
out a  flllbuter,  but  with  a  decent  discus- 
sion of  the  issue  so  as  to  be  able  to  vote 
without  any  derogation  to  the  nominees 
on  a  motion  to  recommit  the  nominations 
by  those  who  feel  strongly  that  the 
President  .should  not  have  made  tliem.  I 
would  vote  against  such  a  motion  to  re- 
commit. Then  we  would  vote  on  the  ques- 
tion of  confirming  the  nominations.  In 
that  way.  we  would  have  two  votes,  one  of 
which  would  be  solely  on  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  nominees. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Florida  wheth- 
er he  does  not  think  that  would  be  a  very 
proper  way  in  which  to  decide  both  ques- 
tions. One  could  be  decided  on  a  motion 
to  recommit,  and  the  second  could  be  de- 
cided on  the  confirmation  of  the  nomi- 
nations themselves  by  separate  votes. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  would  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  That  would  be  a  very 
excellent  method  by  which  a  Senator 
could  have  an  opportunity  to  cast  a  vote 


and  express  his  belief  on  both  issues  in- 
volved. I  agree  with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  back 
in  1960.  when  I  was  classed  as  a  Demo- 
crat, it  seems  to  me  that  I  recollect  that 
President  Elsenhower  recommended  the 
creation  of  certain  Federal  judgeships, 
stating  that  they  were  badly  needed.  At 
that  time  the  bill  was  not  favorably  con- 
sidered. But  shortly  after  the  election, 
when  President  Kennedy  went  into  office, 
the  judgeships  were  created  and  were 
filed  by  the  Democratic  President. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Floi'ida  see  any 
difference,  or  very  much  difference,  be- 
tween that  and  the  situation  now? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  As  I  recall,  in  1960. 
it  was  a  sense  of  the  Senate  resolution. 
The  Democrats  generally  voted  for  it. 
The  Republicans  voted  against  It.  Re- 
grettable, it  was  a  rather  partisan  vote. 
Any  time  judicial  matters  become  in- 
volved in  partisanship.  It  Is  to  be  re- 
gretted, and  It  is  usually  to  the  detriment 
of  the  Nation.  In  1960,  however,  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  went  ahead  and  did 
what  he  was  supposed  to  do.  In  October 
of  1960  he  appointed  Justice  Brennan. 

Prom  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
Senator  Hruska,  Senator  Wiley,  and  Sen- 
ator Keating  opposed  the  proposal  made 
by  the  sense  of  the  Senate  proposal, 
made  by  Senator  Hart  for  the  Demo- 
crats. Senator  Hruska  said: 

There  must  always  be  a  Chief  Justice,  If 
we  expect  the  duties  assigned  to  the  Chief 
Justice  to  be  performed.  It  will  not  do  to 
have  an  Acting  Chief  Justice.  There  should 
be  a  Chief  Justice  who.  upon  appointment, 
will  commence  the  performance  of  his  duties. 
.  .  .  After  all,  we  are  dealing  with  the  head 
of  a  coordinate,  coequal  and  Independent 
branch  of  the  government,  and  there  should 
be  no  Inhibition  upon  him,  nor  should  there 
be  any  desire  to  raise  an  obstruction  to  a 
prompt  and  Immediate  designation  and 
qualification  of  the  nominee  pursuant  to  the 
lang\iage  of  the  Constitution  which  has  been 
followed  all  these  years. 

So  what  I  am  doing  at  this  time  is  to 
cite  the  statements  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska  and  the 
other  Republicans. 

Actually,  what  happened  was  what 
should  have  happened —  the  President 
went  ahead  and  appointed. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
President  Eisenhower  recommended 
more  judges,  and  at  that  time  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  would  not  let  him  have 
them,  would  it? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  No;  that  is  not  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Is  not  that  what  the 
record  shows. 

Mr.  SMATHERS,  That  is  not  what 
the  record  shows. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  connection  with 
the  point  about  a  lame  duck  President, 
I  wish  to  say  that  I  was  one  of  19  who 
signed  the  statement  that  President 
Johnson  should  not  appoint  the  next 
Chief  Justice  now.  The  word  'lameduck " 
was  not  even  Used  In  the  statement  I 
signed. 

I  signed  the  statement  because  it  is 
my  judgment  that  if  President  Johnson 
appoints  a  Chief  Justice,  he  will  not  be 
the  kind  of  judge  who  will  stand  for  the 
Constitution  and  the  principles  of  gov- 
ernment on  which  this  country  was 
founded. 

I  am  a  little  surprised  that  the  Senator 
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from  Florida  takes  the  position  he  does, 
in  view  of  the  position  he  has  taken  on 
other  matters  throughout  the  years. 

My  position  on  the  Fortas  appoint- 
ment is  this: 

Chief  Justice  Wanen  has  not  sub- 
mitted a  firm  resignation,  and  the  Presi- 
dent has  not  yet  made  a  firm  acceptance. 
Under  these  circumstances,  there  is  no 
legal  vacancy  on  the  Supreme  Court. 

If  Justice  Abe  Fortas  is  named  to  suc- 
ceed Warren.  I  shall  oppose  him  for  three 
reasons:  First,  his  long  reputation  as  a 
fixer  and  his  involvement  with  many 
questionable  figures  prompted  me  to  vote 
against  his  confirmation  for  Associate 
Justice  and  nothing  since  then  has 
caused  me  to  change  my  mind. 

Second,  since  becoming  a  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  Fortas  has  alined 
himself  firmly  with  the  radical  wing  of 
the  Court.  His  decisions  have  extended 
the  power  of  the  Federal  Government 
.ind  invaded  the  rights  of  the  States; 
turned  criminals  loose  on  technicalities; 
approved  Communists  working  in  defense 
plants,  teaching  in  the  schools  and  col- 
leges and  aided  the  Communists. 

Third,  I  feel  that  there  was  collusion 
between  President  Johnson  and  Chief 
Justice  Warren  to  prevent  the  next 
President  from  appointing  the  next  Chief 
Justice.  The  new  President  elected  in 
November,  fresh  from  the  people  should 
lie  allowed  to  name  the  next  Chief  Jus- 
;ice  who  may  serve  20  years  or  longer  and 
whose  decisions  will  affect  the  lives  of 
millions  of  people.  The  Senate  should 
cl«»'eat  this  confirmation. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Florida  agree 
with  Justice  Fortas'  decisions  that  have 
turned  loose  criminals  on  technicalities? 
Mr,  SMATHERS.  I  would  appreciate  it 
very  much  if  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  would  read  my  statement.  It 
would  save  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  I  be- 
lieve he  would  get  some  learning  from  it. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  I  heard  the  Senator 
deUver  his  statement. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Tlie  Senator  was  not 
in  the  Chamber.  I  saw  the  Senator  when 
he  came  in.  He  heard  part  of  it. 

I  will  then  be  delighted  to  engage  in 
colloquy  with  the  Senator,  but  no  pur- 
pose is  to  be  served  at  this  time  by  my 
answering  those  'When  did  you  stop 
beating  your  wife?"  questions. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Does  the  Senator 
approve  of  Justice  Fortas'  decision  with 
respect  to  Communists  working  in  de- 
fense plants? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve I  have  made  ray  position  clear. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  If  the  Senator  does 
:.ot  wish  to  answer,  he  need  not.  I  am 
:nerely  asking  tliese  questions  of  the  Sen- 
ior— does  he  approve  of  the  decision  of 
Justice  Fortas  with  respect  to  Commu- 
:  ;sts  working  in  defense  plants? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve in  the  right  of  every  individual 
to  be  protected.  I  am  not  for  commu- 
nism. I  will  put  my  i-ecord  against  that 
n£  the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  any  day  on  that  matter. 
Mr,  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  that 

is  not  the  question,       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  will  answer  that 
question.  I  do  not  yield  until  I  have 
finished  answering  the  question. 


I  believe  every  citizen  has  a  right  to 
be  protected.  Every  citizen  has  a  right  to 
go  all  the  way  to  the  Supreme  Coiurt,  if 
need  be,  to  find  out  what  his  rights  are. 
I  do  not  believe  that  some  Senator,  no 
matter  where  he  is  from  or  what  kind 
of  record  he  has.  has  the  right  to.  him- 
self, pass  judgment  on  some  citizen.  I 
believe  it   is  a  matter  for  the  courts. 
And  if  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  makes  a  ruling  such  as  it  has 
done  to  protect  certain  people   whom 
some  but  not  all  have  called  Communists, 
then  that  is  the  law,  and  I  am  prepared 
to  abide  by  it.  I  may  not  approve.  I 
said  earlier  in  my  remarks  that  I  did  not 
approve  of  every   decision  written   by 
Justice  Fortas. 

But  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  has  not  yet  seemed  to 
understand  that  the  Issue  here  is  not 
whether  Justice  Fortas  goes  off  the 
Court  or  stays.  He  Is  on  the  Court;  he 
will  stay  on  the  Court. 

If  the  philosophy  of  the  Court  is  to  be 
changed,  what  must  be  done  is  to  look  at 
the  philosophy  of  Homer  Thornberry 
vis-a-vis  that  of  Chief  Justice  Warren. 
Chief  Justice  Warren  is  leaving  the 
Court,  and  Judge  Thornberry  is  coming 
on.  Justice  Fortas  stays  there,  anyway 
one  looks  at  it. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  m 
answer  to  the  point  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida,  I  realize 
that  if  Justice  Fortas  is  promoted  to 
Chief  Justice,  he  will  still  be  on  the 
Court.  But,  as  Chief  Justice,  he  will 
wield  far  more  influence  than  he  would 
as  an  Associate  Justice. 

I  am  soriT  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  would  not  answer  these 
questions— that  Justice  Fortas'  decisions 
have  turned  loose  criminals  on  techni- 
calities, have  allowed  Communists  to 
woi-k  in  defense  plants,  and  have  allowed 
Communists  to  teach  in  schools  and  col- 
leges. Those  are  .some  of  the  reasons  I 
am  opposed  to  promoting  Justice  Fortas 
to  be  Chief  Justice.  I  voted  against  his 
nomination  as  Associate  Justice,  and  I 
shall  vote  against  liis  nomination  to  be 
Chief  Justice.  I  shall  not  vote  against 
liim  merely  because  a  'lameduck'  Presi- 
dent nominated  him. 

I  believe  that  Chief  Justice  Warren  col- 
luded with  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  make  that  appointment  now 
rather  than  waiting  until  a  Republican 
was  elected  President,  because  they  both 
want  to  continue  the  policies  of  Chief 
Justice  Warren.  Chief  Justice  Wari-en 
has  participated  in  the  same  tj-pe  of  de- 
cisions as  Justice  Fortas. 

Mr.  President.  I  regret  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  would  not  answer  those 
specific  questions.  He  can  talk  all  he 
wants,  but  the  point  is.  why  did  Justice 
Fortas  vote  to  extend  the  power  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  invade  the 
rights  of  the  States?  Why  did  he  vote  to 
turn  loose  criminals  on  technicahties? 
Why  did  he  vote  to  allow  Communists 
to  work  in  defense  plants?  Why  did  he 
vote  to  allow  Communists  to  teach  in 
schools  and  colleges? 

Those  are  \ital  questions  that  affect 
the  American  people.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  has  failed  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions. How  can  the  Senator  from  Florida 
support  a  man  with  this  record  for  Chief 
Justice? 


A  REVIEW  OF  THE  WARREN  COURT 


Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Piesldent,  on  June 
22  the  Wyoming  State  Tribune  carried 
an  editorial  which  is  both  timely  and 
in  point  for  the  debate  concerning  new 
appointments  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Somebody  Worse  Than  Warren? 
In  his  15  years  as  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  Earl  Warren  has  managed  to 
malce  himself  the  most  controversial  tigure 
In  the  history  of  American  Jurisprudence, 
Chief  Justices  Marshall,  Taney.  Story  and 
White  notwithstanding. 

That  he  has  been  more  often  condemned 
than  agreed  with  has  not  seemed  to  affect 
Wiirrcn  one  bit;  he  is  a  man  dedicated  to  a 
course  of  action  and  nothing  has  deterred 
him  from  it.  This  is  precisely,  of  course,  why 
he  and  the  so-called  'Warren  majority."  a 
five-member  aggregation  of  judicial  .ictlvists. 
have  stirred  up  all  of  the  furor  lor  the  past 
decade  and  a  half  in  American  life;  for  these 
legal  scholars,  in  the  eyes  of  their  supporters, 
and  dangerous  tamperers  with  the  law,  in  the 
view  of  their  critics,  plainly  have  not  just  in- 
terpreted the  law  but  they  have  made  it, 
blatantly,  consistently,  and  determinedly. 

Their  attitude  has  been  that  the  basic  law 
of  the  land  is  a  living  thing  to  be  construed 
not  in  the  view  with  which  it  was  written 
nearly  200  years  ago,  but  as  current  condi- 
tions dictatie.  Strict  vs.  liberal  interpretation 
of  the  Constitution  has  ever  been  a  thorny 
question  In  America  from  the  earliest  times, 
mirrored  by  changing  conditions  as  well  as 
changing  attitudes. 

The  cliange  In  attitude  and  theories  has 
been  a  hallmark  of  the  Warren  tenure  on  the 
Supreme  Court  and  perhaps  it  is  as  well  re- 
flected by  the  transition  of  the  legal  philoso- 
phy of  possibly  the  greatest  jurist  who  sat  on 
the  Supreme  Court  in  modern  times,  one 
who  commenced  as  a  liberal  somewhat  in  the 
mold  of  Earl  Warren  and  later  sharpyly  mod- 
ified his  views  so  drastically  that  he  became 
the  severest  critic  and  gadfly  on  the  bench  of 
the  Warren  majority. 

This  was  Felix  Frankfurter,  appointed  to 
the  Supreme  Court  by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
who  said  in  1930  as  a  law  professor  at  Harvard 
that  'the  great  judges  are  those  to  whom 
the  Constitution  is  not  primarily  a  text  for 
interpretation  taut  the  means  of  ordering  the 
life  of  a  progressive  people." 

Frankfurter  also  said  that  the  Constitu- 
tion "has  ample  resources  for  imaginative 
statesmanship  if  Judges  have  imagination 
for  statesmanship."  But  this  was  several 
years  ago  before  he  himself  was  named  to 
the  Supremi*  Court,  and  later  and  ultimately 
as  a  justice  himself  he  commenced  taking 
a  severely  critical  attitude  toward  the  "law- 
making" of  the  Court,  particularly  its  ten- 
dencies toward  disregarding  Judicial  prece- 
dent and  launching  out  on  its  own  into  what 
Frankfurter  called  a  "political  thicket."  In 
Baker  v.  Carr  it  was  Frankfurter  who  called 
the  decision  bv  the  Warren  majority  "a  mas- 
sive repudiation  of  the  experience  of  our 
whole  past  in  asserting  destructively  novel 
judicial  power." 

He  said:  "The  Court's  authority— possessed 
of  neither  the  purse  nor  the  sword — ulti- 
mately rests  on  sustained  public  confidence 
in  its  moral  sanction.  Such  feeling  must  be 
nourished  by  the  Court's  complete  detach- 
ment, in  fact  and  in  appearance,  from  politi- 
cal entanglements .  . ." 

It  is  perhaps  a  fitting  commentary  upon 
the  15  years  that  Earl  Warren  has  been  chief 
Justice  that  as  .-'  Republican  appointed  by  a 
Republican  president,  he  has  more  than  any- 
thing provided  a  judicial  corollary  to  the  past 
eight  years  of  liberal  administration  by  two 
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Democratic  presidents:  and  In  keeping  with 
this,  the  cries  of  the  critics  of  the  Warren 
majority  have  drawn  more  attention  than 
have  the  words  of  edicts  of  the  Warren  court, 
if  not  the  effect  of  their  rulings. 

Further  in  keeping  with  the  Warren  ten- 
ure, there  now  are  prospects  for  great  politi- 
cal turmoil  In  the  wake  of  bis  resignation 
which  has  not  yet  been  ofRclally  announced 
possibly  for  a  definite  reason — a  trial  bal- 
loon perhaps  of  the  country's  reaction — 
which  suggests  that  President  Johnson,  a 
philosophical  soulmate  of  the  Supreme  Ck>urt 
majority,  may  be  preparing  to  name  an  even 
more  pronounced  Judicial  activist  than  Earl 
Warren  as  chief  Justice  Many  persons  feel 
that  even  if  this  is  done,  things  could  never 
be  worse  than  what  the  Warren  majority 
has  produced  from  Its  Judicial  grist  mill. 
Or  could  they? 


fense  Production  Act  of  IPSO,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  had  previously 
been  signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  an- 
nounced that  on  today.  July  1,  1968,  the 
President  pro  tempore  signed  the  en- 
rolled bill  (H.R.  17268)  to  amend  the  De- 


THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
BY  AUGUST  2 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  much  has 
been  said  In  Congress  and  In  the  news- 
papers about  adjournment  by  August  2 
of  this  year.  Frankly,  as  I  look  at  the 
record  today.  I  do  not  believe  the  pros- 
pects are  very  bright  for  such  an  ad- 
journment. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  look  at  the  appro- 
priation bills,  and  this  is  merely  an  anal- 
ysis of  the  appropriation  bills,  the  Senate 
has  passed  the  following  bills:  Agricul- 
ture, Interior.  Treasury-Post  OflBce. 
urgent  supplemental  for  1968,  second 
supplemental  for  1968.  and  the  highway 
and  claims  supplemental.  Of  those  six 
bills  three  are  supplementals. 

STATUS  OF  APPROPRIATIONS.  FISCAL  YEAR  1969 
p*  imHMns  o<  dolbral 


The  Senate  still  must  consider:  De- 
fense, District  of  Columbia,  foreign  aid. 
Independent  oflBces,  Labor-HEW,  legisla- 
tive— in  connection  with  which  there  is 
a  full  meeting  going  on  at  this  time — 
military  construction,  public  works, 
State-Justice-Commerce,  and  Transpor- 
tation. Of  these  10  bills  the  Senate  must 
consider  at  this  time,  there  are  five  bills 
which  the  House  has  not  yet  passed,  and 
they  are:  Defense.  District  of  Columbia, 
foreign  aid,  military  construction,  and 
Transportation. 

I  have  had  prepared  in  my  office  a  table 
which  shows  the  progress  of  these  bills 
and  also  their  relation  to  the  adjusted 
budget  estimates,  the  amount  the  House 
passed,  the  amount  the  Senate  reported, 
and  so  forth. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
table  entitled  "Status  of  Appropriations." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
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Note:  Temporary  debt  ceilmg.  S358.000.000.000  National  debt,  $354.920.000,000 (as  of  lune  19. 


1968):  estimated  interest  on  debt,  114.400,000.000;  swial  security  trust  fund  eipendlture. 
S25. 100.000.000. 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  finally.  I 
say  that  it  would  behoove  all  Senators 
who  believe  they  are  genuinely  inter- 
ested in  sine  die  adjoiunment  on  August 
2  to  look  very  hard  at  these  bills,  because 
unless  we  get  them  moving  we  will  not 
be  out  of  here  by  that  date. 


FEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAY  ACT  OP 
1968 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3418"  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  1970  and 
1971  for  the  construction  of  certain  high- 
ways in  accordance  with  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code,  and  for  other 
piu-poses. 

Mr.  R-ANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  accommodate  those  Senators  who  de- 
sire to  address  themselves  to  a  subject 
which  is  important,  but  I  hope  we  can 
move  forward  with  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr   RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  ask  about  title  III  of  the  bill,  the  E>is- 
trlct  of  Columbia  parking  facility  pro- 
posal, which  as  I  recall,  was  passed  by 


the  Senate  in  this  form  some  months 
ago.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senate  on  two 
occasions  has  passed  essentially  the  leg- 
islation contained  in  this  measure. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  What  is  the  differ- 
ence between  what  is  here  contained  in 
title  III  and  what  we  have  already  turned 
over  to  the  House  of  Representative  with 
the  approval  of  the  Senate  in  other  bills? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  There  is  no  differ- 
ence. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Why  are  we  taking 
this  action  again  if  the  Senate  has  al- 
ready passed  a  similar  provision  and  has 
sent  it  to  the  House  of  Representatives? 
What  is  the  purpose  of  including  this 
provision  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator's  ques- 
tion is  a  proper  one.  We  believe  this  is 
the  vehicle  by  which  the  House  would 
be  afforded  the  opportunity  to  approve 
the  matter. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  In  a  few  moments  I 
may  ask  one  or  two  further  questions, 
because  I  serve  on  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Colimibia.  I  worked  very  hard 
on  this  particular  bill. 

We  will  have  in  conference  between 
the  House  and  the  Senate  a  number  of 


important  proposals.  Obviously,  the  pur- 
pose of  including  this  proposal  in  the 
bill  is  to  bypass  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  of  the  other  body. 
It  would  occur  to  me  that  if  we  go  for- 
ward in  this  maimer  we  are  going  to 
create  all  kinds  of  problems  for  ourselves 
in  other  conferences  on  other  bills,  with 
the  Committee  on  the  Interior  of  the 
other  body  being  frixstrated  by  not  being 
given  jurisdiction  of  a  problem  that  is 
fundamentally  within  their  area.  Has  this 
problem  been  brought  up  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  committee,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  I  Mr.  Bible!  ? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  wish  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings],  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  were  In  the  Chamber. 
I  understood  that  he  had  discussed  this 
matter  with  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bible].  I  believe  that  is  correct.  I 
thought  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
would  be  able  to  be  here  this  afternoon. 
Duilng  committee  action  on  the  bill,  he 
assured  us  that  the  matter  had  been 
cleared  with  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bible]  and  that  the  ranking  mi- 
nority  member  of  the  House  District 
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Committee  was  in  agreement  with  this 
procedure. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Inasmuch  as  this  is 
a  Senate  bill,  it  will  go  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  next.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. ^     , 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Is  it  the  Senators 
understanding  that  the  House  is  going 
to  retain  title  HI? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  that  is  probable. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  believe  we  have  a  real  problem,  and  we 
might  as  well  bring  it  up  publicly  rather 
than  to  have  it  hidden  under  the  hat. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  completely  agree 
with  the  Senator.  It  is  my  desire  to 
have  this  matter  discussed,  as  well  as 
other  provisions  in  the  bill.  I  beUeve  my 
responses  are  correct. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  THE  HON- 
ORABLE LANCE  HERBERT  BAR- 
NARD, MEMBER  OF  THE  HOUSE 
OP  REPRESENTATIVES  OF  AUS- 
TRALIA 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  Senators  to  a  dis- 
tinguished visitor  to  the  Senate  this  aft- 
ernoon, the  Honorable  Lance  Herbert 
Barnard,  a  Member  of  Parliament  of  our 
great  and  friendly  neighbor.  Australia. 

I  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  express  the 
pleasure  of  Senators  in  having  this  dis- 
tinguished parliamentarian  visit  us  on 
this  occasion. 

I  should  like  to  Introduce  to  the  Sen- 
ate the  Honorable  Lance  Herbert  Bar- 
nard. [Applause.  Senators  rising.! 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.   President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 


THE    CHIEF    JUSTICE    OF    THE 
UNITED    STATES 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  yielding  and  I  apologize  to 
him  and  to  the  Senate  for  taking  addi- 
tional time  on  this  matter.  However.  I 
would  very  much  like  to  make  a  few  com- 
ments about  matters  raised  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers!  who  is  still  in  the  Chamber. 
I  regret  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  did  not  feel  that  he  could 
yield  to  me  to  ask  these  questions.  There- 
fore. I  would  like  to  raise  a  point  or  two 
and  would  like  to  hear  the  further  re- 
sponses of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida. 

I  wish  to  say  in  the  beginning  that  in 
the  matter  of  the  confirmation  of  Justice 
Portas  as  a  nominee  for  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States.  I  have  no  desire 
to  be  legalistic  nor  to  play  with  techni- 
calities of  the  law. 

Having  listened  to  the  entire  speech  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida.  I  wonder 
whether  he  would  contend  that  a  va- 
cancy exists  and  whether  he  can  cite 
precedents  to  that  effect. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  res- 
ignation tendered  by  Chief  Justice  War- 
ren was  conditionally  accepted  by  the 
President.  The  resignation  was  accepted 


on  condition  that  the  President's  nomi- 
nation of  a  successor  be  confirmed. 

Can  the  Senator  from  Florida  en- 
lighten me  as  to  whether  there  is 
precedent  for  such  a  conditional  ac- 
ceptance and  whether,  in  fact,  contrary 
to  the  suggestion  made  by  some  Sen- 
ators, there  is  a  vacancy,  so  long  as  there 
is  a  condition  precedent  to  the  accept- 
ance of  the  resignation  tendered  by  the 
present  Chief  Justice? 

I  say  again  that  I  have  no  desire  to 
engage  in  a  smoke-shoveling  contest.  I 
have  no  desire  to  get  engaged  in  the 
matter  of  legalisms.  But  I  do  not  find  any 
precedent  for  a  conditional  acceptance 
of  a  resignation  of  a  Justice  or  a  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

Can  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  cite  any  such  precedents? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  shall  be  happy  to 
respond. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  As  to  every  prece- 
dent that  I  read  in  my  earlier  speech,  I 
stated  that  the  Justices  who  said  they 
intended  to  retire  continued  to  serve,  and 
gave  no  specific  date  as  to  when  they 
would  actually  stop  work.  The  Senate,  in 
the  meantime,  acted  on  the  nominations 
and  confirmed  them. 

I  cited  as  illustrations  the  instances  of 
Chief  Justice  Charles  Evans  Hughes  and 
other  Justices,  who  were  qualified,  and 
whose  nominations  were  confirmed  by 
the  Senate,  and  who  waited  while  the 
Justices  who  had  stated  their  intention 
to  retire  continued  to  serve.  It  has  not 
been  a  frequent  practice  to  have  an  ab- 
solute vacancy,  although  that  has  hap- 
pened when  a  Justice  died  or  when  a 
Justice  suddenly  announced  that  he 
planned  to  retire  "as  of  next  Saturday." 
It  has  not  been  the  usual  procedure  that 
a  vacancy  actually  existed  when  the 
Senate  considered  the  nomination  of  a 
successor . 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  asked  if 
I  could  cite  precedents.  I  have  a  few  illus- 
trations before  me. 

In  a  letter  dated  March  30.  1967,  Judge 
Frank  M.  Scarlett,  of  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  Georgia,  retired  subject  to  "AQ." 
which  means  that  he  retired  subject  to  a 
successor  being  appointed  and  being 
quahfied.  To  date,  no  one  has  been  ap- 
pointed, and  Judge  Scarlett  is  still  on 
the  bench,  although  he  says  he  wants  to 
retire. 

In  a  letter  to  the  President  dated  Feb- 
i-uary  24,  1968,  Judge  Wilson  Warlick.  of 
the  Western  District  of  North  Carolina, 
expressed  his  desire  to  retire  effective 
upon  the  qualification  of  a  successor. 

The  two  Senators  from  North  Caro- 
lina, in  a  letter  wTitten  to  the  President 
3  days  later,  proposed  the  appointment 
of  James  McMillan  to  fill  the  vacancy. 
The  Senate  considered  and  confirmed 
him  and  the  judge  who  had  applied  to 
retire  has  not  actually  re<tired.  But  we 
have  already  considered  and  approved 
his  successor. 

Judge  Frank  Scarlett  of  Georgia  re- 
tired, subject  to  the  appointment  and 
qualification  of  his  successor. 

Judge  Edward  Fanin  was  nominated 
on  May  24,  1967,  and  was  appointed  on 
June  12.  1967. 


Judge  Hughes  did  not  retire,  however, 
trntil   Jtme   29,   some   2   weeks   later.   I 
would    be    happy    to    put    this    in    the 
record.  There  are  seven  other  illustra- 
tions that  happened  within  the  past  18 
months.  So,  when  the  Senator  asks  me 
about  this,  I  am  happy  to  respond  and 
show  that  the  precedents  are  the  other 
way.  The  precedents  says  that  we  usual- 
ly do  retire,  subject  to  a  successor  t>eing 
appointed  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Florida.  I  say.  with  all  respect,  that  I  am 
afraid  we  are  comparing   apples  and 
oranges  in  these  illustiations.  The  point 
I  attempt  to  make  in  my  feeble  way  is 
that  while  I  might  retire  as  a  judge — if 
I  were  a  judge — on  condition  my  succes- 
sor be  confirmed,  I  know  of  no  precedent 
where  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  accepted  the  retirement  or  resigna- 
tion conditioned  on  the  President's  ap- 
pointment being  accepted  and  confii-med 
by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  yield  at  that  pwlnt? 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  think  the  reason 
why  the  President  does  not  accept  them 
is  that  he  does  not  want  a  vacancy.  That 
is  why  he  does  not  accept  them.  If  the 
man  says  he  wants  to  retire,  they  say. 
"Stay  in  your  po.sitlon  until  we  pet  .some- 
one qualified,  so  that  there  will  be  no 
vacancy."  It  would  be  a  difficult  position 
if  that  man  stopped  fiat  out  and  quit,  be- 
cause we  would  then  have  to  go  and  get 
the  two  Senators  to  agree  on  who  should 
take  the  place  of  the  suddenly  retired 
judge,  so  that  then  we  would  have  a  va- 
cancy for  a  long  p>eriod  of  time,  perhaps. 
So  that  ihe  precedent  has  grown  up  that 
a  judge  will  say,  "I  am  going  to  retire 
when  you  get  someone  to  replace  me,' 
and  the  President  says,  "On  the  appoint- 
ment and   confirmation   of  a   qualified 
man,  we  will  have  him  take  your  place." 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  my  colleague  from 
Florida  for  his  comments.  Once  again, 
however,  I  suggest  that  I  can  find  no 
precedent  where   the  President  of   the 
United   States  has  made  a  conditional 
acceptance  of  a  resignation  or  a  retire- 
ment as  distinguished  from  a  conditional 
resignation  or  a  retirement  by  a  member 
of  the  Court.  I  believe  it  does  in  fact 
lead  to  the  legal  question  of  whether  a 
vacancy   exists   or   not.   As   the   distin- 
guished    Senator     from     Florida     has 
pointed  out.  the  precedents  for  a  con- 
ditional resignation  ore  abundant.  The 
precedents  for  a  conditional  acceptance, 
I  submit,  are  not.  I  say  once  again,  in 
all  seriousness,  that  it  is  a  paradox  and 
passing    strange    in    dealing    with    the 
Supreme   Court   of   the   United   States, 
which  has  been  charged  from  time  to 
time    with    shattering    precedent.    -Aith 
ignoring  precedent,  with  having  virtu- 
ally abandoned  the  doctrine  of  "stare 
decisis",  that  the  aid.  the  assistance,  and 
the  efforts  of  the  doctrine  and  dogma  of 
precedent  are  now  being  u.sed  by  those 
who  would  seek  confirmation  of  Justice 
Abe  Fortas. 

L3t  me  add  this.  My  own  observations 
from  the  Executive  Journal  of  the  Senate 
of  the  77th  Congress.  1941-42.  pertain- 
ing to  the  first  example  cited  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida,  on  the 
appointment    of    Chief    Justice    Harlan 
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stone  to  toke  the  place  of  Chief  Justice 
Hughes,  indicates  very  clearly  a  com- 
munication from  the  White  House,  by  the 
President  to  the  Senate,  on  June  12,  1941, 
which  reads: 

I  submit  the  name  of  Harlan  Flake  Stone 
to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  In 
place  of  Charles  Evana  Hughes,  who  has  re- 
tired as  of  July  1.  IMl. 

It  is  my  imderstandlng  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  1968  has  ac- 
cepted the  request  of  Chief  Justice 
Warren  for  retirement,  after  the  confir- 
mation of  his  successor  by  the  Senate, 
which  makes  it  a  conditional  acceptance, 
a  conditional  nomination.  It  raises  the 
very  real  question,  and  not  the  insub- 
stantial one.  of  whether  legally  a  vacancy 
exists. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida also  points  out  that  he  is  in  sub- 
stantial disagreement  with  those  of  us 
who  doubt  the  propriety  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  §  new  Chief  Justice,  at  this  time 
and  place  in  history,  then  proceeds,  as  I 
have  read  his  manuscript  and  listened 
very  carefiUly  to  his  speech,  to  a  legal 
vindication  and  justification  of  the  right 
of  the  President  to  make  the  appoint- 
ment to  the  position  of  Chief  Justice. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
under  article  II  of  the  Constitution,  with 
the  inherent  powers  of  the  Presidency, 
and  by  the  precedents  of  the  Senate  in 
passing  on  and  confirming  the  various 
nominations  to  these  positions  in  the 
past,  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  can  make  this  appointment.  But. 
I  would  respectfully  point  out  that  there 
are  thousands  of  things  the  President  of 
the  United  States  can  lawfuly  do  between 
now  and  January  next  which  I  prayer- 
fully hope  the  President  of  the  United 
States  does  not  do  between  now  and  Jan- 
uary of  1969. 

Thus,  in  the  matter  of  deciding  the 
propriety  of  the  situation,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  fuzzy,  hazy,  and  legal- 
istic intricacies  of  whether  a  vacancy 
exists.  I  suggest  that  a  balance  in  the 
equity  falls  between  the  judgment  of  the 
executive  department  on  whether  it  is 
wise  and  prudent  to  make  this  appoint- 
ment at  this  time,  and  the  judgment  of 
the  Senate  on  whether  it  is  wise  and 
prudent  to  confirm  at  this  time. 

I  believe  that  while  the  President 
might  lawfully  escalate  the  war  to  enor- 
mous proportions  in  Vietnam.  I  would 
very  much  hope  that  he  does  not;  that 
whUe  the  President  might  lawfully  un- 
dertake unilaterally  to  disarm  the  United 
States.  I  would  very  much  hope  that  he 
does  not:  and  that  while  the  President 
may  appoint  a  new  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States.  I  would  very  much  hope 
that  he  is  not  permitted  to  do  so  by 
the  action  of  this  body  in  refusing  to 
confirm  that  nomination. 

I  feel  that  one  of  the  three  equal  and 
coordinate  branches  of  Government,  the 
judiciary,  has  fallen  into  some  disrepute 
in  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  this  Nation, 
that  it  is  the  subject  of  a  great  and 
raging  controversy  by  much  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  this  country,  and  that  it  is 
essential  to  the  continuation  of  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  this  Republic  that  we  have 
law  and  order,  and  justice  as  well,  and 
that  we  have  respect  for  the  institutions 
of  Government. 


We  have  here  a  brilliant  opportunity 
for  a  new  administration,  with  a  new 
mandate  from  the  people  gained  in  No- 
vember of  1988,  with  either  a  Republican 
or  a  Democratic  President,  to  name  and 
designate  the  head  of  one  of  the  other 
coordinate  branches  of  Government.  The 
new  Chief  Justice  would  start  at  the 
same  time  with  the  new  administration, 
sensitive  to  the  recently  expressed  de- 
sires of  the  people,  and,  thus,  go  about 
the  business  of  restoring  confidence  not 
just  in  the  men  who  are  appointed  but 
in  the  institution  itself,  which  is  so  vital 
to  the  preservation  of  the  future  poten- 
tial prospects  of  this  great  Nation. 

Therefore,  I  believe  under  the  Consti- 
tution that,  just  as  the  President  has  the 
unquestioned  right  to  appoint,  I.  as  one 
Member  of  the  Senate,  have  the  unques- 
tioned right  and  obligation  to  judge  Its 
propriety  and  advisability. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Randolph] 
has  the  floor. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  be  cooperative.  I  think  we  can 
move  forward  with  the  pending  bill.  I 
do  not  want  to  stop  the  discussion.  I  am 
not  lecturing  in  any  way. 
I  yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

I  verj-  much  appreciate  the  expres- 
sions to  this  body  just  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. I  am  not  trained  in  the  law,  but 
I  would  suggest  very  humbly  that  I  have 
some  appreciation  of  the  feelings  of  the 
people  of  this  countr>'. 

It  seems  to  me  there  is  yet  another 
reason  why  we  may  question  and  why 
we  may  exercise  the  right  as  Members 
of  this  body  to  seek  to  follow  our  own 
counsel.  I  agree  with  the  distinguished 
.Senator  from  Florida  fMr.  Smathers] 
when  he  subscribes  to  the  basic  integrity 
and  independence  of  the  judicial  sys- 
tem. I  would  say.  in  furtherance  of  that 
philosophy  of  thought,  that  I  support 
the  separation  of  powers  that  was 
spelled  out  by  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution. 

I  recall  that  back  in  the  early  1930's 
the  then  President  of  the  United  States 
was  luihappy,  as  undoubtedly  a  number 
of  people  were,  with  .'^ome  of  the  decisions 
handed  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  In  order  to  try  to 
change  the  composition  of  the  Court.  In 
hopes  that  it  might  reflect  more  the 
opinions  held  by  the  Presidency,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  proposed 
that  the  membership  of  the  Supreme 
Court  be  increased. 

One  of  the  opponents  of  that  plan  was 
the  then  distinguisiied  Senator  from 
Wyoming.  Mr.  O'Mahoney.  who,  with 
others  at  that  time,  succeeded  in  pre- 
venting legislation  from  being  passed  in 
the  Senate  which  would  have  Increased 
the  membership  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States. 

It  seems  to  me  equally  out  of  character 
and  of  equal  impropriety  for  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  to  say 
what  he  has  said  to  the  people  of  this 
country  if  we  are  to  believe  the  reports 
in  the  press.  Among  other  things,  having 


observed  the  outcome  of  the  primary 
election  in  California,  he  became  con- 
cerned that  Mr.  Nixon  might  become 
the  next  president.  I  do  not  claim  the 
onmisclence  of  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Warren 
I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Nixon  will 
become  President   or  not.  But  I  have 
greater  confidence  in  the  electorate  of 
the  United  States  than  to  attempt  to 
impugn  the  ability  and  wisdom  and  good 
judgment  of  the  President  who  they  duly 
elect,  whomever  he  might  be.  to  appoint 
less  than  a  competent  successor  to  a  re- 
tiring Chief  Justice.  Accordingly,  it  se€m.s 
to  me  to  be  improper  for  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States  to  say  not  only 
that  he  now  desires  to  retire,  but  to  say.  a-^ 
he  seemingly  has  said,  "  I  have  decided  to 
retire  now  in  order  that  I  may  personally 
see  to  it  that  a  successor  to  the  position 
I  now  hold  will  more  closely  reflect  the 
philosophy  and  views  which  I  have  than 
might  be  the  case  if  the  people  were  lo 
choose  a  new  President  in  November, 
who.  in  due  time,  after  his  becoming  in- 
vested with  the  office  of  the  Presidency 
of  the  United  States,  would  then  attempt 
to  exercise  his  good  judgment,  reflecting 
the  feelings  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
in  choosing  my  successor." 

It  seems  to  me  improper  that  the  Chie: 
Justice  of  the  United  States  in  effect  i< 
saying  to  the  people  of  this  country,  'I 
want  to  retire  now,  under  certain  condi- 
tions and  with  certain  stipulations  in 
mind,  so  that  when  a  successor  has  been 
chosen  by  the  President  at  this  particular 
time,  I  will  be  assured  that  another  Chief 
Justice  will  follow  whose  views  will  be  i 
conformity  with  those  views  and  philoso- 
phy I  now  hold." 

I  recognize  that  many  people  are  dis- 
turbed today  because  of  the  increase  in 
crime.   I   am   concerned   about   Justicr 
Fortas  becoming   Chief   Justice   of   tb. 
United  States  because  when  the  Prrsi. 
dent  of  the    United  States  signed  tlie 
omnibus  crime  control  bill,  he  did  not     ) 
through    the    formalities   that   I   think 
ordinarily  would  have  accompanied  tin" 
signing  of  so  important  a  piece  of  !en- 
islation.  He  did  not  call  the  Honorable 
John  McClellan  to  the  White  House.  I 
think  he  should  have,  because  Senate: 
McClellan  and  other  Members  of  thi.i 
body,  as  well  as  Members  of  the  House, 
were  deeply  concerned  about  crime  in 
this  countrj'.  If  this  important  landmari: 
piece  of  legislation,  setting  out  in  two  v: 
its  titles  a  rather  marked  depaiture  fror . 
rulings  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  recen: 
years  in  the  area  of  wiretapping  and  vol- 
imtary  confessions,  was  not  significant 
enough  to  have  been  heralded  with  all  o: 
the  pomp  and  ceremony  that  normally 
would  have  taken  place,  then  it  occurs  to 
me  that  there  are  some  people  in  thii 
coimtry  in  hi,q:h  authority  who  fail  to 
recognize  the  temper  of  the  people  today. 
Tliat  is  why  I  am  going  to  vote  in 
opposition  to  the  confirmation  of  the 
noi.iination   of   Mr.   Fortas   to   become 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  I  do  not  appreciate  the 
fact  that,  seemingly,  Mr.  Warren  has  so 
little  confidence  in  the  good  judgment  of 
the  people  of  America  that  he  wants  to 
choose  the  kind  of  philosophy  that  his 
successor  shall  hold,  rather  tham  leave 
that  to  the  good  judgment  and  wisdom 
of  the  next  President,  whoever  he  might 
be. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  have  some  re- 
marks on  what  I  assume  to  be  the  pend- 
ing business,  but  I  will  withhold  if  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Williams]  is  ready  to  offer  his 
amendment,  so  we  can  get  on. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the  bill 
(S.  2837)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  establish  the  Cradle  of 
Forestry  in  America  in  the  Pisgah  Na- 
tional Forest  in  North  Carolina,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


FEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAY  ACT  OF 
1968 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <S.  3418)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  years  1970  and 
1971  for  the  construction  of  certain 
highways  in  accordance  with  title  23  of 
the  United  States  Code,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  amendments  at  the 
desk  which  I  ask  the  clerk  to  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  amendments,  as 
follows : 

on  page  7.  line  8.  strike  out  ■$16,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof.  -SiaoOCOOO"  and 
on  line  9.  strike  out  "$16,000,000"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof,  "$12,000,000", 

On  p.ige  7  line  12,  strike  out  "$170,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof.  "$140,000,000"  and 
on  line  13,  strike  out  "$170,000,000"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof.  "$140,000,000". 

On  page  7.  line  19.  strike  out  $30,000,000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof.  "$25,000,000". 

On  page  7.  line  21,  strike  out  "$11,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof,  "$10,000,000". 

On    page    7,    line    23    and    24,    strike    out 

"$30,000,000"    and    insert    in    lieu    thereof. 

•,125,000,000"    and    on    line    25,    strike    out 

$30,000,000"    and    insert    in    Ueu    thereof, 

"$25,000,000". 

On  page  8,  line  14,  strike  out  "$30,000,000 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof,    •$20,000,000"  and 
on  line  16,  strike  o^it  "$40,000,000"  and  insert 
in  Ueu  thereof.  "$25,000,000". 

On  page  10.  line  6,  strike  out  "$70,000,000 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$30,000,000";  line 
7  strike  out  "$70,000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof.  "$30,000,000"  and  on  line  8,  strike  out 
"$70,000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof. 
"$30,000,000". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  wish  to  have  his 
amendments  considered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes;  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendments. 

The  veas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  the  pending 
Williams  amendments,  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  1  hour,  the  time  to  be  under 
the  control  of  and  equally  divided  be- 


tween the  distinguished  floor  manager  of 
the  bill,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
I  Mr.  Randolph]  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware  IMr.  Williams!. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr, 
President,  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate.  I  doubt  that  these  amendments 
will  require  even  that  much  time.  I  might 
say  that  this  is  the  same  amendment 
which  w£is  offered  in  the  committee  by 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  IMr.  Coop- 
er 1,  although  it  was  rejected  by  the 
cwnmittee.  I  read  from  his  individual 
views  in  the  committee  report  the  state- 
ment which  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
made  with  respect  to  this  particular 
series  of  amendments:  Senator  Cooper 
is  sick  today,  and  therefore  I  am  offer- 
ing the  same  amendment. 

In  the  committee,  I  proposed  amendments 
to  reduce  those  programs  authorized  by 
the  bill  which  must  be  financed  by  appropri- 
ations from  the  general  funds  of  the  Treas- 
ury. My  amendments  would  have  reduced 
the  total  of  general  fund  authorizations  in 
the  committee  bill  by  $89  million  for  fiscal 
1970,  and  by  $100  million  for  1971— nearly  25 
percent.  However,  in  no  case  did  they  re- 
quire a  reduction  below  the  amount  appro- 
priated in  fiscal  1968,  or  requested  in  the 
President's  budget  for  fiscal  1969.  I  con- 
sider that,  in  the  present  dlflBcult  fiscal  situa- 
tion which  has  required  a  tax  increa.se  and 
the  'reduction  of  Federal  expenditures,  we 
have  a  responsibility  to  reduce,  wherever 
possible,  authorizations  as  well  as  appropri- 
ations. 


I  point  out,  Mr.  President,  without 
going  into  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
each  one  of  these  items  separately,  that 
these  amendments  merely  roll  back  the 
total  authorization  close  to,  but  does  not 
quite  reach  the  amount  recommended 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  fiscal 

1969.  .    ,  .  V, 

For  example,  under  public  lands  high- 
ways, the  first  section  of  my  amendment 
would  reduce  the  amount  authorized 
from  S16  million  in  each  of  1970  and 
1971,  as  in  the  committee  bill,  to  S12 
million.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  only 
$9  million  was  appropriated  last  year, 
and  only  S9  million  was  asked  for  in  the 

1969  budget;  so  the  pending  amendment 
would  roll  the  figure  back  closer  to  the 
budget  figure.  ^  ^     ., 

On  forest  development  roads  and  trans 
for  fiscal  1969  there  was  authorized  S170 
million,  and  the  appropriation  request 
was  only  S92  million.  The  committee  bill 
proposes  to  authorize  SI 70  million  for 

1970  and  the  same  for  1971.  My  amend- 
ment would  roll  that  figure  back  to  $140 
milUon.  which  would  be  a  reduction  of 
$30  million  each  year:  but  that  still  rep- 
resents more  than  was  appropriated  for 
this  same  category  last  year. 

On  the  question  of  park  roads  and 
trails  the  committee  bill  for  fiscal  1969 
would  authorize  S30  million.  The  budget 
request  was  for  $30  million.  This  amend- 
ment would  roll  that  figure  back  to  825 
milUon  for  each  year  1970  and  1971,  or 
a  reduction  of  S5  million. 

For  highway  safety  research  last  year 
we  appropriated  S7.3  million.  The  com- 
mittee bill  raises  this  to  $30  million  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970.  and 
$40  million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971.  This  amendment  would 


reduce  those  figures  to  $20  million  and 
$25  million,  respectively. 

On  beautification  for  scenic  enhance- 
ment, last  year  the  committee  did  not 
authorize  anything.  For  fiscal  1969  there 
was  a  request  for  $70  million.  None  has 
been  appropriated  in  1968  or  1969.  This 
amendment  would  roll  that  $70  million 
asked  for  in  1970  and  1971  back  to  $30 
million  for  each  year.  While  there  may 
be  merit  in  this  particular  proposal,  cer- 
tainly at  this  time  when  we  do  not  have 
the  money,  we  must  hold  the  fine.  I  be- 
lieve the  proposed  reduction  is  the  very 
minimum  which  the  Senate  must  seek 
to  £icliicvc 

As  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  has 
pointed  out,  much  of  this  bill  provides 
for  expenditures  from  the  highway  trust 
fund.  Whether  they  are  curtailed  or  not 
is  a  decision  which  must  be  made  either 
by  Congress  or  by  the  executive  branch 
even  though  those  funds  are  spent  out 
of  trust  fund  money  which  has  accumu- 
lated in  the  highway  trust  fund.  The 
pending  amendments  deal  directly  with 
the  amount  to  be  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress out  of  general  revenue.  As  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  pointed  out,  their 
adoption  would  not  quite  roll  those  ex- 
penditures back  to  the  amount  requested 
by  the  budget. 

Certainly  the  very  least  the  Senate 
should  do  is  to  roll  the  authorization 
back  to  the  budget  figure,  and  when  the 
general  appropriation  bill  comes  up  for 
consideration  I  hope  we  can  go  even  fur- 
ther. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
will  accept  this  very  modest  amendment. 
Its  adoption  would  save  $229  miUion. 

At  some  point,  somewhere.  Congress 
has  got  to  face  up  to  this  problem  of  se- 
lecting the  place  for  these  cuts. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 

yields  time?  ,  ^    >  ,^ 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Idaho,  a  member  of  the  committee. 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President. 
I  regret  that  those  funds  which  have 
been  requested  in  this  authorization  bill 
for  road  construction  which  are  not  a 
part  of  the  highway  trust  fund  are  soueht 
to  be  reduced  by  this  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware.  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion  to   the    amendment    because.    Mr. 
President,    these    are    the    only    funds 
through  which  the  Federal  Government 
can  discharge  its  responsibilities  and  do 
its  housekeeping  chores  with  respect  to 
the  vast  areas  of  public  lands  under  its 
custody.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  steward- 
ship and  the  proper  maintenance  and 
protection  of  this  resource,  which  be- 
longs to  all  of  the  people. 

Mr  President,  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  to  serve, 
in  a  sense,  as  a  board  of  directors  for 
this  great  natural  resource,  the  public 
lands  of  the  United  States,  insofar  as 
seeking  authorizations  for  expenditures 
of  money  for  roads  and  trails  to  take 
care  of  the  maintenance  and  supervision 
of  the  resource  is  concerned. 

As  such,  we  members  of  the  committee 
are  interested  not  only  in  protecting  and 
making  available  through  wise  use  such 
resources,  but  in  evaluating  and  review- 
ing their  use  and  production  in  relation 
to  our  total  economy.  We  expect  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  operate  its  land  and 
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protect  Its  resources  as  prudent  private 
land  operators  and  the  State  govern- 
ments are  doing  with  similar  resources. 

An  adequate  transportation  system  Is 
the  key  to  full  multipurpose  and  bal- 
anced use  and  management  of  our  public 
lands,  as  it  Is  with  the  private  lands  or 
State-owned  lands,  whatever  the  owner- 
ship may  be. 

There  are  three  principal  types  of  for- 
est roads;  forest  highways,  public  land 
highways  on  Federal-aid  systems,  and 
forest  development  roads  and  trails.  The 
Importance  of  forest  highways  and  public 
land  highways  on  Federal-aid  systems 
cannot  be  too  hlsjhly  emphasized. 

The  construction  of  high  standard, 
federally  financed,  multipurpose,  conser- 
vation roads— and  that  is  what  they  are. 
Mr.  President,  conservation  roads — will 
provide  the  means  to  keep  pace  with  the 
increasing  demand  and  needs  for  new 
recreation  sites,  forest  products,  livestock 
hauling,  recovery  and  transportation  of 
ores  and  minerals,  and  Improved  man- 
agement of  soil,  watersheds,  and  timber 
stands. 

We  can  save  millions  of  board-feet  of 
timber  that  will  otherwise  go  to  waste 
and  in  so  doing  will  threaten  other  parts 
of  our  forests  with  bug  and  Insect  in- 
festations along  with  increased  fire  haz- 
ards, that  go  with  a  lack  of  proper  roads 
and  proper  supervision  of  resources. 

Our  forest  soils  and  watershed  man- 
agement programs  are  so  Important  to 
those  of  us  in  the  West  we  need  to  do 
everything  possible  to  protect  and  pre- 
serve them. 

The  minerals  that  now  lie  hidden  in 
om-  forest  lands  may  be  needed  badly 
for  our  defense,  space  and  Industrial  pro- 
grams. A  good  road  system  will  assist 
in  prospectin?.  exploration,  recovery  and 
transportation  of  minerals  and  ores  from 
processing. 

Hunters  and  fisherman  can  also  bet- 
ter utilize  and  enjoy  outdoor  activities 
when  there  are  good  forest  roads.  Many 
of  our  campsites  and  picnic  areas  as 
well  as  scenic  spots  on  forest  lands  are 
now  overused  because  other  potential 
recreation  sites  are  not  accessible  for  lack 
of  roads. 

Without  an  adequate  road  system  the 
result  is  that  close-in  blocks  of  timber 
are  harvested  first,  thus  rendering  the 
far  out  blocks  economically  infeasible. 
Proper  and  adequate  road  development 
would  make  possible  a  blending  of  long 
and  short  haul  harvestings  so  that  all 
areas  can  be  managed  with  a  uniform 
feasibility  that  would  increase  the  allow- 
able cut  with  the  economic  advantages 
incident  thereto. 

Moreover,  such  a  road  system  would 
permit  the  harvesting  of  diseased  and 
overmature  or  blow  down  timber  which 
could  be  replaced  by  young,  healthy 
growing  stands  which  would  further  in- 
crease our  allowable  cut.  The  Federal 
Government,  the  county,  and  the  State 
would  gain  if  a  sound  conservation  road 
system  were  constructed  and  it  would 
be  a  good  investment  for  all  concerned. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
an  additional  3  minutes  to  the  Senator 

from  Idaho.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 


ator from   Idaho  is  recognized  for  an 
additional  3  minutes. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
the  Federal  Goverrunent  owns  two- thirds 
of  the  area  of  my  State.  It  is  the  largest 
single  landlord. 

The  State  and  privately  owned  forest 
lands  have  met  or  are  meeting  the  re- 
sponsibility of  providing  adequate  access 
by  roads. 

The  Federal  Government  has  not  met 
Its  responsibility,  and  it  can  only  do  so 
by  authorizations  and  appropriations  of 
this  kind.  The  result  Is  waste  and  devas- 
tation of  resources  that  we  cannot  afford 
to  lose. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  reject  the  amend- 
ment because,  after  all.  the  preservation 
of  the  national  trust  that  was  implicit  in 
the  establishment  of  national  forests  now 
requires  that  the  United  States  be  will- 
ing to  spend  some  money  In  the  manage- 
ment of  that  trust  or  we  will  lose  it  sub- 
stantially If  we  fall  to  do  so. 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  Senator  for  the  comments 
that  he  has  just  made. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  has  very 
properly  indicated  that  the  thrust  of  the 
programs  involved  are  largely  carried  out 
in  the  Western  States,  the  Federal  do- 
main States.  Those  States  are  today  at- 
tempting to  conserve  their  natural  re- 
sources, they  need  to  be  encouraged.  Sen- 
ator Jordan  has  been  a  leader  in  the 
committee  in  efforts  to  secure  the  proper 
level  of  Federal  involvement  and  I  join 
with  him  in  this  effort. 

One  program  in  particular  deserves 
added  comment,  that  involves  our  roads 
and  bridges  in  the  Indian  reservations. 
We  increased  the  amount  over  the  fiscal 
year  1968  and  1969  by  $7  million  for 
1970  and  1971.  That  increase  is  justified 
and  necessary 

The  amendments  were  rejected  in  the 
committee  by  a  vote  of  10  to  4.  There 
was  a  thorough  discussion  in  the  com- 
mittee. I  believe  that  the  Senate  should 
act  as  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
acted  with  reference  to  the  amendments. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senr.tor  from  Wyoming. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all  I  pay  my  sincere  respects  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Delaware,  a 
man  who  I  find  that  I  have  supported 
more  than  I  have  supported  any  other 
Senator  according  to  my  voting  record 
here.  It  Is  indeed  unusual  for  me  to  find 
mj'self  opposed  to  him.  However,  on  this 
occasion,  having  served  as  Governor  of 
Wyoming  and.  prior  to  that,  as  county 
commissioner  of  one  of  the  smallest 
counties  in  terms  of  population — in  fact, 
the  smallest  county — a  county  that  is 
owned  97  percent  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I  think  I  have  some  reason  to  ap- 
preciate the  importance  of  the  commit- 
tees  work  in  this  connection. 

I  know  from  personal  observation  and 
experience  that  the  tax  base  in  some 
Western  States,  and  particularly  In  the 
State  of  Wyoming,  is  tied  closely  to  the 
full,  wise,  and  complete  use  of  our  public 
lands,  the  livestock  we  run  that  appear 
on  the  tax  rolls  loon  to  the  public  lands 
for  much  of  the  forage  they  consume  dur- 


ing the  year.  The  sawmills  that  we  have 
going  in  Wyoming  depend  upon  the  for- 
est lands  for  the  timber  that  must  keep 
their  saws  humming. 

There  are  a  great  many  different  mate- 
rials that  come  from  theiorest  lands. 

All  of  these  activities-  are  dependent 
over  the  years  upon  the  accessibility  of 
forest  areas  to  industry  in  order  that 
we  may  carry  on  the  complicated  econ- 
omy we  have  in  the  West.  And  unless  we 
can  keep  up  with  the  job  of  seeing  that 
forest  areas  are  accessible  for  the  dif- 
ferent purposes  that  must  be  served  by 
forest  roads,  we  cannot  hope  to  sustain 
the  sort  of  economy  that  is  so  important 
to  the  State  of  Wyoming. 

Because  of  this,  and  also  because  of 
the  fact  that  we  have  some  5.000  Indians 
in  the  State  of  Wyoming  today  who  are 
looking  to  forest  products  as  a  means  of 
upgrading  their  job  opportunities  in  Wy- 
oming. I  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks made  by  the  distinguished  St  nator 
from  Idaho. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  has  expressed 
the  concern  I  feel.  I  hope  in  this  instance 
that  the  economy  measure  proposed  by 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  will  be  rejected. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  chairman, 
the  senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia, 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  for 
his  remarks. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr 
President.  I  certainly  respect  very  highly 
my  colleagues,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  and 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming,  and  I  re- 
spect their  viewpoints. 

I  agree  with  them  completely  that  we 
should  preserve  our  public  lands  and 
protect  them.  However,  my  amendment 
would  still  protect  the  public  lands. 

I  would  like  to  cite  exactly  what  we 
would  do  here  For  public  lands  highway.s 
measure  in  1968  we  appropriated  $9  mil- 
lion. In  1969  the  budget  request  was  for 
only  $9  million.  The  committee  bill  for 
1969.  1970.  and  1971  would  provide  S16 
million  for  each  of  those  years,  nearly 
double. 

The  pending  amendment  first  spon- 
sored by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
rMr.  Cooper]  would  reduce  that  amount 
to  $12  million.  That  would  still  give  them 
25  percent  above  what  they  have  been 
getting.  That  is  more  than  we  can  af- 
ford now. 

On  the  question  of  forest  development 
of  roads  and  trails,  in  1968  we  appro- 
priated $110  million.  The  budget  request 
for  fiscal  year  1969.  is  $92  million.  The 
committee  bill  would  increase  this  au- 
thorization to  $170  million  for  both  1970 
and  1971.  The  pending  amendment 
would  roll  it  back  to  $140  million,  or  S48 
million  more  than  they  have  been  get- 
ting. 

Frankly,  I  think  we  should  go  even 

lower,  but  recognizing  the  situation  I  am 

settling  for  this  figure  as  a  compromise. 

It  i£  not  too  restrictive. 

On  Indian  roads  and  bridges,  in  1968 
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we  appropriated  $18  mUlion.  Budget  is 
asking  for  only  $20  million  in  1969.  In 
1970  and  1971  the  committee  bill  would 
increase  this  to  S30  million  each  year. 
The  pending  amendment  would  roll  it 
back  to  $25  million  for  each  of  those 
y^^rs. 

Personally.  I  see  nothing  wrong  with 
rolling  it  back  further.  When  the  appro- 
priation bill  comes  up  for  consideration  I 
will  make  a  further  effort  to  try  to  hold 
the  line.  We  will  have  to  hold  the  line  if 
we  expect  to  come  anywhere  near  re- 
ducing these  authorizations  in  accord- 
ance with  the  bill  that  Congress  passed 
earlier  this  year  which  authorized  a  sur- 
tax of  10  percent  and  proposed  to  reduce 
spending  for  the  fiscal  year  1969  by  $6 
billion. 

These  are  the  major  changes  in  the 
pending  amendment.  I  have  taken  the 
Cooper  amendment  as  it  was  offered  in 
the  committee. 

But  I  believe  that  this  is  the  very  mini- 
mum which  we  should  cut.  This  would 
result  in  a  saving  of  $189  million  in  the 
appropriation  for  1970-71  plus  an  addi- 
tional S40  million  saving  in  the  authori- 
zation for  1969.  which  would  make  a  total 
reduction  of  $229  million. 

I  quote  one  sentence  from  the  individ- 
ual views  of  Senator  Cooper,  who  spon- 
sored this  amendment  in  the  committee : 
However,  in  no  case  did  they  require  a 
reduction  below  ilie  amount  appropriated  In 
fiscal  1968.  or  requested  In  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  1969. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      <Mr. 
Clark  in  the  chair).  Who  yields  time? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator's  amend- 
ment deals  only  with  those  phases  of  the 
bill  that  take  money  out  of  the  General 
Treasury  in  the  financing  of  the  pur- 
poses mentioned  under  the  items  in  his 
amendment;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  It  does  not  deal  with  the 
trust  funds. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  is  not  at 
all  disturbing  the  trust  fimd.  He  is,  how- 
ever, taking  the  position  that  with  the 
passage  of  the  bill  providing  for  a  10- 
percent  surtax  and  the  $6  billion  reduc- 
tion in  spending,  we  have  to  assume 
that  responsibility  and  at  least  not  in- 
crease the  amounts  recommended  by  the 
President  for  spending  out  of  the  gen- 
eral fund. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delawaire.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  According  to  the  in- 
dividual views  filed  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  there  has  been 
authorized  in  this  bill  SI 89  million  of 
expenditure  from  the  general  fund  in 
excess  of  what  the  President  recom- 
mended. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from  Del- 
aware, on  the  basis  of  his  amendment, 
takes  the  position  that,  if  anything,  in 
order  to  make  up  this  $6  billion,  we 
should  not  increase  the  authorizations 
but,  rather,  should  decrease  them. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
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ator  is  correct.  And  this  $229  million 
today  will  go  toward  making  up  the  $6 
billion. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  These  areas  in  which 
the  improvements  contemplated  by  the 
$189  million,  plus  another  item  men- 
tioned by  the  Senator — what  is  the  item? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  $189 
million  in  fiscal  years  1970  and  1971  and 
an  additional  $40  million  in  fiscal  1969. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Approximately  $20 
million. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No.  It  is 
$40  million  above  the  amendment  as 
offered  in  the  committee.  It  would  reduce 
from  $70  million  to  $30  million  the 
amount  of  authorization  for  1969  for 
the  scenic  enhancement  imder  the  beau- 
tification  program. 

The  Cooper  amendment  provided  for 
reduction  for  the  years  1970  and  1971. 
but  this  amendment  adds  the  1969  year 
for  a  reduction  of  $40  million. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Assuming  that  it  is 
only  $189  million 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  A  $189 
million  reduction  for  the  years  1970  and 
1971.  and  it  represents  a  S40  million  re- 
duction in  the  authorization  for  1969.  or 
a  total  reduction  of  $229  million. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Are  these  reductions 
applicable  to  areas  of  work  that  the  Gov- 
ernment controls? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  So  that  if  we  delay 
now,  there  can  be  no  change  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  areas.  They  will  remain  as 
they  are  and  be  susceptible  to  improve- 
ment as  contemplated  in  the  present  bill. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
right.  In  addition,  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  even  with  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment,  in  all  three  of  these  cate- 
gories they  would  have  more  money  than 
they  had  last  year. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  How  much  more 
money  would  they  have  in  these  three 
categories  than  they  had  last  year,  if  the 
Senator's  amendment  is  adopted? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  For  pub- 
lic lands  in  1968  and  1969  they  got  S9 
million  for  each  year.  The  committee 
bill  would  approve  $16  million.  This 
amendment  would  cut  that  back  to  SI 2 
million  for  each  year. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  So  that  they  would 
get  $3  million  more  than  they  had. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

On  the  forest  development  for  roads 
and  trails,  $110  million  was  appropriated 
in  1968,  S92  million  is  requested  in  fiscal 
1969,  and  the  committee  bill  would  au- 
thorize $170  million  for  each  of  the  years 
1970  and  1971.  This  amendment  would 
roll  it  back  to  $140  million. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  How  much  more  would 
that  ije  than  was  given  in  1968? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  would 
be  $30  million  more  than  was  given  in 
1968,  and  it  would  be  $48  million  more 
than  was  requested  in  1969. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  So  in  each  instance 
the  amount  that  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware's amendment  would  provide  would 
be  more  than  was  available  under  the 
1968  allocation  but  less  than  the  com- 
mittee recommended? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Less 
than  the  committee  recommended. 


For  Indian  roads  and  bridges  $18  mil- 
lion was  appropriated  in  1968.  In  1969 
it  was  $20  million.  The  committee  bill 
would  authorize  $30  million  for  each  of 
the  years  1970  and  1971. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

This  amendment  would  roll  it  back  to 
S25  million  for  each  year. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  that  would  be  $7 
million  more? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  is  S7 
million  more  than  they  had  in  1968,  and 
$5  million  more  than  requested  in  the 
budget  for  1969. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  I,  personaUy,  would 
go  back  closer  to  what  we  had  last  year, 
but  this  is  the  very  minimum  we  should 

do. 

I  thought  that  as  a  compromise  I 
would  offer  the  amendment  as  it  was  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
I  Mr.  Cooper]  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Would  the  Senator 
yield  me  half  a  minute? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  consist- 
ency of  approach  to  the  problems  of  fi- 
nances confronting  the  country,  having 
in  mind  that  we  adopted  the  10-percent 
surtax  and  the  $6  billion  reduction  in 
expenditures,  requires  that,  if  anything, 
we  go  below  the  recommendations  in  the 
budget  and  not  extravagantly  above 
those  recommendations.  The  Senator 
from  Delaware  has  joined  the  thinking 
of  Senator  Cooper  and  still  goes  above  it. 
but  goes  above  it  only  in  a  moderate  way. 
and  I  will  support  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
vields  time? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  has  20  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  myself  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse  1  has  a 
deep  interest  in  the  forest  roads  and 
trails.  He  has  conferred  with  members  of 
our  committee.  He  has  testified  during 
the  hearings.  He  is  unable  to  be  present. 
He  hopes  for  a  live  pair. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  desires  that 
his  position  be  stated  in  the  categoiT  of 
forest  roads  and  trails.  He  has  made  a 
very  compelling  statement,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  statement 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


STATEMENT    BY    SENATOR    MORSE 

No  funds  the  Congress  authorizes  or  ap- 
propriates are  more  directly  revenue-pro- 
ducing than  are  those  provided  for  roads 
and  trails  on  national  forests  and  other 
public  lands. 

In  January  of  this  year,  my  Small  Business 
subcommittee  took  extensive  testimony  in 
six  full  days  of  hearings  on  the  problems  fac- 
ing the  timber  industry.  The  focal  point  of 
the  hearings  was  the  impact  of  log  exports 
upon  the  industrv.  The  hearings  developed 
the   facte  on   that   issue.   But   they  also   U- 
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lumlnated  the  Inescapable  fact  that  with 
or  without  log  exports,  timber  supplies  are 
limited  and  are  constricted  by  the  lack  of 
roads  giving  access  to  them. 

I  submit  that  contrary  to  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  budget  slashers,  a  cut  In  na- 
tional forest  roads  and  trails  will  lose  more 
money  for  the  Treasury  than  It  will  save. 
The  Forest  Service  sells  timber.  Without 
roads  to  give  buyers  the  chance  to  get  in 
and  take  the  logs  off,  there  will  be  less 
timber  sold.  Or  else,  the  Forest  Service  will 
have  to  tie  Into  the  sale  contracts  huge 
road  building  requirements  for  the  buyer 
to  meet  himself.  Large  companies  will  have 
to  tie  up  limited  capital  to  construct  the 
roads,  and  small  companies  will  not  be  able 
to  bid  at  all. 

To  those  who  would  vote  to  cvit  this  fund. 
I  also  refer  the  statement  of  the  Treasury 
Department  on  the  log  export  issue.  It  called 
the  timber  resource  'green  gold"  that  could 
be  realized  If  proper  management  and  access 
were  provided  by  the  Congress. 

National  Forest  revenues  for  1967  were 
S184.5  million,  a  new  high. 

Budget  forecasts  are  for  $300  million  in 
fiscal  year  1969  To  cut  funds  for  construc- 
tion of  roads  can  only  thwart  this  forecast. 
In  addition-.-  one-quarter  of  the  receipts 
which  are  paid  to  local  government  will  also 
be   adversely  affected. 

So  also  will  the  local  economies  dependent 
upon  timber  availability  be  adversely  affected. 
Their  economic  health  will  suffer  and  so  will 
tax  revenues  from  them. 

I  cannot  imagine  a  more  foolish  short- 
sighted action  than  the  reduction  of  this 
authorization. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
colloquy  that  has  been  engaged  in  to- 
day— in  particular,  the  colloquy  between 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio — appropriations  have  been  dis- 
cussed: and  we  are  talking  about  the 
authorization,  not  the  appropriation. 

I  believe  that  each  Senator,  whether 
he  voted  for  or  against  the  10-percent 
surtax  and  the  $6  billion  cut  in  Federal 
expenditures,  reserves  unto  himself  the 
right  to  be  selective  on  items;  and,  cer- 
tainly, each  Senator  will  exercise  that 
right. 

The  authorizations  contained  in  the 
bill  are  in  most  cases  identical  with  the 
authorizations  for  these  highway  pro- 
grams enacted  with  the  passage  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1966.  They 
are,  for  the  most  part  at  the  same  level 
as  those  set  for  fiscal  year  1969. 

For  forest  development  roads  and 
trails  the  amount  is  $170  million.  As  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  said,  and  as  reported 
by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming,  this  fig- 
ure is  the  same  as  the  figure  authorized 
in  1968  and  1969. 

I  counsel  with  Senators,  to  do  what  we 
did  in  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  bi  ing  about  a  decisive  defeat  of  the 
amendments  of  the  Senator,  just  as  the 
amendments  were  rejected  in  commit- 
tee by  a  convincing  vote  of  10  to  4. 1  hope 
the  work  of  the  committee  will  be  sus- 
tained now  as  we  oppose  the  en  bloc 
amendments  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. 

Before  yielding  back  the  balance  of 
my  time,  I  wisii  to  commend  Senator 
Williams,  of  Delaware,  for  raising  this 
issue.  It  is  one  which  deserves  our  time 
and  discussion.  As  always  he  has  acted  to 
protect  our  fiscal  integrity  and  as  is 
characteristic  been  thorough  and  com- 
plete in  his  presentation. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware.  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bible  1,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
fMr.  iNOUYBl.  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Macnuson),  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PellI,  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  I  Mr.  TydingsI 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  BartlettI,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  BayhI.  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  BurdickI,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  DoddI, 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  ( Mr.  East- 
land I ,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  ErvinI,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  FuLBRiGHTl,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  GoREl,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  I  Mr.  HartI.  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  ( Mr.  Kennedy  1 .  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long  I.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long  I,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Mc- 
CarthyI.  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  MoNTOYAl,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  IMr.  Morse  1,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  IMr.  RibicoffI,  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  IMr.  Russell  1.  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  IMr.  SmathersI 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mr. 
BartlettI,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  BayhI,  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[  Mr.  Brewster  I ,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  I  Mr.  Burdick  1 ,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  IMr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  IMr.  LongI,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  IMr.  Morse  1.  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  RibicoffI, 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida  IMr. 
Smathers).  would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  the 
Senators  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper 
and  Mr.  Morton],  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  IMr.  Cotton  J.  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  FongI.  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  IMr.  Hruska],  and  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hat- 
field] and  the  Senator  from  North 
E>akota  IMr.  YocncI  are  detained  on 
official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  22, 
nays  44,  as  follows : 

I  No.  203  Leg.] 
YEAS— 22 


NAYS— 44 
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Hlckenlooper 
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Brooke 
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Byrd.  Va. 

Lausche 

Thurmond 

Clark 

Miller 

Tower 

Curtis 

Pearson 
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Dlrkaen 

Percy 
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Proxmire 

Aiken 

Hayden 

Mundt 

AUott 

HUl 

Murphy 

Anderson 

Holland 

Muskie 

Bennett 

Jackson 

Nelson 
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Jordan,  N.C. 

Pastore 

Cannon 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Prouty 

Case 

Mansfleld 

Randolph 

Church 

McClellan 

Sparkman 

Dominlck 

McOee 

Spong 

Ellender 

McOovern 

Stennis 

Fannin 

Mclntyre 

Talmadge 

Gruenlng 

Metcalf 

Williams,  N.J. 

Hansen 

Mondale 

Yarbo  rough 

Harris 

Monroney 

Young,  Ohio 

Hartke 

Moss 
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Carlson 
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So  the  amendments  of  Mr.  Williams  of 
Delaware  were  rejected. 

THE    DISTRICT    HIGHWAY    PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  being  consid- 
ered by  the  House  today,  includes  a  pro- 
vision— section  22 — directing  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  government  to  construct 
certain  interstate  highways  in  the  Dis- 
trict "as  soon  as  possible  after  enact- 
ment." This  provision  also  directs  that 
the  highways  be  built  "notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  or  any  court 
decision  or  administrative  action  to  the 
contrar>'. '  One  of  the  highways  to  which 
th's  provision  relates  is  the  proposed 
Three  Sisters  Bridge. 

The  Three  Sisters  Bridge  would  span 
the  Potomac  from  Spout  Run  in  Arling- 
ton to  Glover-Archbold  Park.  Its  ap- 
proaches would  destroy  more  than  20 
acres  of  parkland  in  Arlington  and  11 
acres  of  parkland  in  the  District,  includ- 
ing the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Canal  and 
towpath,  the  Potomac  palisades,  and 
Glover-Archbold  Park.  The  bridge  alone 
would  cost  $15  million,  but  the  cost  of 
approaches  and  interchanges  to  reach  the 
bridge  would  be  several  times  that 
amount.  Tlie  Arlington  Coimty  Board  of 
Commissioners  and  the  private  citizen 
members  of  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission  unanimously  oppose 
construction  of  the  bridge,  and  I  do  not 
know  of  a  single  citizens'  organization  in 
Arlington  or  the  District  that  does  not 
also  oppose  it. 

Not  being  a  highway  engineer,  I  am 
not  fully  informed  as  to  all  of  the  tech- 
nical factors  that  pertain  to  the  selec- 
tion of  routes  for  highways  and  bridges. 
I  am  nevertheless  not  persuaded  that 
the  Three  Sisters  Bridge  is  the  only 
solution  to  traffic  problems  in  this  area. 
The  Secretary  of  Transportation  testi- 
fied before  the  Roads  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Public  Works  Committee  last 
December  that  construction  of  the  bridge 
would  be  "unwise  at  this  time"  because 
it  "siinply  would  transfer  a  growing 
traffic  jam  from  the  Virginia  side  of  the 
Potomac  to  the  interchange  at  26th  and 
K  Streets."  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should 
overrule  his  expert  opinion. 

Furthermore,  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge 
would  pose  a  permanent  threat  to 
Glover-Archbold  Park.  The  Secretary  of 


Transportation  also  testified  last  Decem- 
ber that  "the  major  justification  for  the 
Three  Sisters  Bridge  involved  its  tying 
into  two  major  corridors  of  traffic,  one 
an  intermediate  loop."  Plans  for  an  m- 
termediate  beltway  through  the  length 
of  Glover-Archbold  Park  are  not  now 
being  actively  promoted,  but  construc- 
tion of  the  bridge  would  revive  them. 
As  a  former  Director  of  the  National 
Park  Service  has  said,  the  Three  Sisters 
Bridge  would  be  "a  pistol  pointed  toward 
the  Glover-Archbold  Parkway."  We  must 
preserve    unspoiled    natural    woodland 
parks,  like  Glover-Archbold.  from  the 
pressures  generated  by  increasing  auto- 
mobile traffic.  If  we  do  not,  millions  of 
city  dwellers  will  be  deprived  of  the  re- 
freshing temporary  isolation  they  provide 
from  busy  day-to-day  existence. 

The  House  Public  Works  Committee's 
leport  on  the  District  highway  provision 
states  that  the  committee  will  "require" 
the  District  to  relinquish  its  highway 
right-of-way  through  Glover-Archbold 
Park  to  the  National  Park  Service  after 
the  Three  Sisters  Bridge  is  completed. 
In  the  meantime,  of  course,  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  bridge  would  cut  away 
the  lower  acres  in  Glover-Archbold  Park. 
And  the  threat  of  an  intei-mediate  belt- 
wav  through  the  length  of  the  park 
would  remain,  whether  or  not  title  is 
vested  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  the 
National  Park  Service. 

Finally,   the  piX)po.sal   to  direct   con- 
struction of  the     Three  Sisters  Bridge 
without    further    administrative    action 
would  be  conti-ary  to  the  intent  of  Con- 
uress  in  the  Historic  Preservation   Act 
of  1966.  That  act  authorized  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  maintain  a  na- 
tional register  of  districts,  sites,  build- 
ings, structures,  and  objects  significant 
in  American  history,  architecture,   ar- 
cheology, and  culture.  It  also  created  the 
Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preserva- 
tion composed  of  .seven  Cabinet  officers 
and  other  Federal  officials  and  10  private 
citizens.  Section  106  of  the  act  requires 
that  the  head  of  any  Federal  agency  hav- 
ing jurisdiction  over  a  proposed  project 
involving  the  use  of  Federal  funds  shall 
take  into  account  the  project's  effect  on 
anv  site  included  in  the  National  Register 
and  shall  afford  the  Advisory  Council  on 
Historic  Preservation  a  reasonable  op- 
portunity to  comment  with  regard  to  the 
project. 

The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  is 
listed  on  the  National  Register  and 
Glover-Archbold  Park  is  under  con- 
sideration for  listing  on  the  National 
Register.  Both  obviously  are  affected  by 
the  proposed  Three  Sisters  Bridge.  On 
February  8.  1968.  the  Advisory  Council 
on  Historic  Preservation  adopted  by  res- 
olution strongly  recommending  that — 

No  approvals  or  commitments  be  granted 
by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  or  other 
authorized  official  for  any  segment  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Highway  Plan  that  shall 
have  failed  to  provide  for  the  preservation  of 
such  historic  properties  or  for  the  study 
of  prudent  and  feasible  alternatives  that 
would  minimize  the  damage  to  or  relocation 
of  properties  on  the  National  Register  or 
meeting  Natlon.il  Register  sUndards 


The  Advisory  Council  also  requested 
that  the  District's  highway  plans,  in- 
cluding   the    proposed    Three    Sisters 


Bridge,  be  forwarded  to  it  for  review  and 
comment.  To  my  knowledge,  this  re- 
quest has  not  been  complied  with.  I  see 
no  reason  for  us  to  direct  the  District 
Government  and  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  construct  the  Three  Sisters 
Bridge  without  review  by  the  Advisory 
Council  to  assure  that  there  is  no  feasi- 
ble and  prudent  alternative  to  the  bridge 
that  would  minimize  harm  to  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio  Canal  and  Glover-Archbold 

Park.  ,    ., 

Mr  President,  a  provision  similar  to 
section  22  of  H.R.  17134  was  not  included 
in  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  as  reported  to  the 
Senate.  I  hope  that  any  such  provision 
can  be  taken  out  of  the  House  bill  in 
conference. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  have  the 
resolution  of  the  Advisory  Council  on 
Historic  Preservation  of  February  8. 
1968.  and  an  editorial  entitled  "Case  of 
Three  Sisters"  published  in  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  on  January  5,  1968. 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

RESOLUTION— ADVISORY    COUNCIL    OF    HISTORIC 

Preservation.  February  8.  1968 
Whereas,  the  Advisory  Council  nn  Historic 
Preservation  is  vitally  concerned  -vlth  the 
preservation  of  buildings,  neighborhoods,  and 
areas  of  outstanding  historic  and  architec- 
tural significance,  and 

Whereas  certain  elements  of  the  proposed 
highway  program  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
may  adversely  affect  notable  historic  areas 
and  buildings  of  national  signliicance.  in- 
cluding the  Che.sappake  and  Ohio  Canal,  the 
Georgetown  neighborhood  and  waterfront, 
the  Lincoln  Memorial,  the  Palisades  of  the 
Potomac,  and  numerous  other  buildings  and 
areas  meeting  National  Register  standards, 

'^'  Whereas,  the  Cont/re.'is  of  the  United  States 
h.-is  placed  a  new  requirement  on  highway 
planners  for  the  full  consideration  of  his- 
toric and  architectural  values  in  the  plan- 
ning and  execution  of  all  Federally  aided 
programs  and  projects,  and 

Whereas,  the  highway  program  may  not 
have  provided  for  the  preservation  of  such 
significance  historic  assets  or  for  the  con- 
sideration of  prudent  and  feasible  alterna- 
tives as  required  bv  section  4(f)  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  Act  of  1966.  or 
for  Council  review  as  required  by  section  106 
of  the  Historic  Preservation  Act  of  1966.  and 
Whereas,  the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic 
Preservation  is  charged  with  advising  the 
President  and  the  Congress, 

Resolved  that  the  Advisory  Council  on  His- 
toric Preservation  strongly  recommends  that 
no  approvals  or  commitments  be  granted  by 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  or  other  au- 
thorized official  for  any  segment  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Highway  Plan  that  shall 
have  failed  to  provide  for  the  preservation  of 
such  historic  properties  or  for  the  study  ot 
prudent  and  feasible  alternatives  that  would 
minimize  the  damage  to  or  relocation  of 
properties  on  the  National  Register  or  nieet- 
inc  National  Register  standards. 

Resolved  further  that  the  Council  requests 
that  any  proposed  highway  plan  or  program 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  which  would 
adversely  affect  properties  on  the  National 
Register  or  meeting  such  standards  be  sud- 
mltted  by  the  appropriate  agency  for  neces- 
sary review  and  comment  by  the  Council  at 
the  earliest  possible  time,  as  required  by  sec- 
tion 106  of  the  Historic  Preservation  Act  of 

1966.  and  ,     ,       .  „ 

Resolved  that  copies  of  this  resolution  be 

sent  to  the  District  of  Columbia  government. 


to  all  affected  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  to  the  appropriate  agencies  of  the 
united  States  Congress  as  an  expression  ol 
the«  deepest  concern  of  the  Council  for  the 
preservation  of  historic  and  architectural 
values  and  assets  of  high  national  signifi- 
cance. 


[From  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch, 
Jan.  5,  19681 
Case  op  Three  bisTtaS 
Alan  S.  Bovd,  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  TransporUtion,  has  struck  a  blow  for 
luiman  values  in  planning  highways,  and  in 
so  doing  has  precipitated  a  .struggle  that 
could  have  national  consequences.  Super- 
ficially what  Is  involved  Us  a  local  dispute 
over  the  proposed  Three  Sisters  Potomac 
River  bridge  at  Washington,  but  in  the  back- 
ground i.s  the  question  of  whetlier  highway 
engineers,  the  construction  industry  and  the 
automotive  and  allied  Industries  are  to  con- 
tinue to  dominate  the  planning  of  urban 
freeway  systems.  ,.^  .v,  * 

If  Mr.  Boyd's  side  wins,  it  is  thought  that 
a  share  in  highway  planning  may  go  to  socl- 
ologisus,  economists,  liou.slng  officials  and 
architect-s;  and  we  say  it  is  high  time.  The 
cities  have  been  tadly  damaged  by  commuter 
roads  designed  to  speed  motorists  in  from  the 
suburbs;  property  has  lieen  removed  from 
the  tax  rolls  and  the  former  residents  of  the 
land  forced  to  move.  The  qualities  of  urban 
life  have  been  virtually  destroyed  in  many 
instances. 

Mr  Boyd  is  not  standing  as  a  Horatius  at 
the  proposed  bridge.  He  has  merely  been  rais- 
ing questions  that  have  made  him  a  sort  of 
pariah  among  officials  of  the  freeway  indus- 
try He  has  questioned  the  industry's  conten- 
tion it  should  go  on  constructing  roads  for 
automobiles  that  may  have  less  and  l&ss 
downtown  mobility  and  parking  space;  what 
about  rail  mass  transit  as  an  alternative? 
Must  v.e  not  do  something  to  preserve  the 
integ.'ity  of  neighborhoods  and  to  prevent 
the  disruption  of  lives  in  the  paths  of  the 
highways? 

The  economic  forces  behind  the  freeway 
builders  are  formidable,  but  Mr.  Boyd  is  en- 
tirely right  in  raising  the  questions  that 
could  prompt  another  look  at  the  ancillary 
effects  of  freeway-building  in  the  cities  and 
hopefully  put  some  brakes  on  the  road 
btuldcrs"  while  alternatives  are  being  con- 
sidered. The  Tl-.ree  Sisters  bridge  could  be  the 
svmbol  r.f  human  re.<;istancc  to  the  jugger- 
naut Those  who  care  for  the  future  of  our 
citi&s  and  the  people  who  dwell  In  them  will 
be  applauding  Mr.  Boyd. 

Mr.    CASE.    Mr.    President,    will    the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CASE.  I  completely  agree  with 
the  majority  leader.  This  is  just 
another  effort  on  the  part  of  those  who 
would  destroy  the  parks  of  this  city  to 
u.se  them  for  pui-poses  other  than  parks. 
I  commend  the  Senator  and  express 
complete  agreement  with  his  hope  that 
when  the  bill  finally  becomes  law  it  will 
not  contain  that  provision. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. What  is  contemplated  goes  directly 
against  the  wishes  of  the  donors  of  this 
tract,  the  Glover-Archbold  Park.  I  sub- 
mitted a  letter  by  Ann  Archbold.  who 
died  2  or  3  months  ago,  in  which  she 
reiterated  that  when  the  tract  was 
originally  given  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia in  toto,  it  was  not  to  be  used  for 
the  purposes  contemplated  in  this  pro- 
posal today.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr   YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  S.  3418,  the  Federal-Aid 
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Highway  Act  of  1968  This  Is  a  compre- 
hensive bill  that  Is  the  product  of  ex- 
haustive hearings  relating  to  the  present 
and  future  highway  needs  of  America, 
The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Randolph  1.  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Public  Roads, 
has  demonstrated  his  great  capabilities 
during  the  19  days  of  hearings  on  the 
various  matters  contained  in  S.  3418.  In 
this  far-sighted  bill.  Chairman  R*ndolph 
has  shown  his  great  sensitivity  to  the 
needs  of  all  people  who  are  affected  by 
the  construction  of  highways. 

There  are  a  few  aspects  of  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968  that  are  of 
.special  concern  to  me  and  to  my  State, 
and  I  wish  to  comment  briefly  on  these. 

Not  only  is  this  S.  3418  important  for 
what  It  contains,  but  it  is  also  important 
for  what  It  leaves  out  Along  with  other 
Senators.  I  was  disappointed  to  learn 
that  the  House  version  of  this  bill  con- 
tained language  that  would  endanger  our 
vital  parlc  land,  historic  sites,  recrea- 
tion areas,  and  wildlife  refuges. 

During  my  years  in  the  Senate.  I  have 
fought  hard  to  protect  these  areas  from 
being  slashed  needlessly  by  highways.  In 
1958.  when  I  first  came  to  the  Senate. 
I  sponsored  an  amendment  to  prevent 
the  acquisition  of  lands  for  highway  con- 
struction when  such  acquisition  would 
affect  our  national  policy  of  preserving 
for  public  use  historic  sites  and  build- 
ings of  national  significance.  In  1966.  I 
added  section  15  to  Public  Law  89-574. 
the  Federal -Aid  Highway  Act  of  1966. 
This  section  prohibited  the  approval 
after  July  1.  1968.  of  any  highway  proj- 
ect that  would  cut  through  a  public  nark 
or  historic  site  unless  there  was  no  fea- 
sible alternative  to  the  use  of  such  lands. 
In  1966  I  also  supported  a  similar  pro- 
vision, added  to  the  Department  of 
Transportation  Act  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Washington 
I  Mr.  Jackson  1.  That  provision  is  now 
contained  in  section  i4)if>  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation   Act. 

Now  I  find  that  the  House  version  of 
the  bill  that  we  are  now  considering 
contains,  in  section  17.  a  provision  to 
eliminate  section  i4>if)  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  Act.  In  other 
words,  the  House  has  taken  from  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  his  author- 
ity to  protect  our  parklands  and  our  his- 
torical sites. 

In  a  t'mc  when  our  park  lands,  our 
natural  areas,  and  our  historic  sites  are 
under  constant  threat  of  depletion  or  de- 
struction from  many  quarters.  I  do  not 
think  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
should  sanction  a  Federal  assault  on 
these  areas.  In  this  instance.  I  think  the 
House  is  acting  unwisely,  and  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senate  Committee  has 
not  sought  to  delete  that  authority  of  the 
Secret.'irj-  of  Transportation.  Indeed,  at 
page  18  of  the  committee  report  to 
S.  3418.  there  is  the  following  reaffirma- 
tion of  our  national  policy  to  preserve 
these  areas: 

The  Committee  is  firmly  committed  to  the 
protection  of  vit  il  park  lands,  parks,  hls- 
toTf-  Sights,  and  the  like.  We  would  empba- 
.•=ize  that  everything  possible  should  be  done 
to  insure  their  being  kept  free  of  damage  or 
Uesir'-.ctlon  by  reason  of  highway  construc- 
tiun. 


I  appreciate  the  Senate  committee's 
concern  for  the  protection  of  these  ir- 
replaceable lands  and  sites,  and  the 
adaptation  of  Senator  Jackson's  amend- 
ment to  preserve  them.  I  want  it  recorded 
that  my  vote  for  this  bill  today  specifical- 
ly includes  my  Inslstance  that  the  Senate 
position  prevail  on  this  issue. 

Of  the  many  contributions  made  in 
this  bill,  the  finest  is  its  concern  with 
the  Impact  of  highways  on  our  urban 
areas.  The  Subcommittee  on  Roads  con- 
ducted 12  days  of  hearings  on  urban 
highway  planning,  location,  and  design. 
Prom  these  hearings  have  come  provi- 
sions in  S.  3418  that  should  alleviate  a 
great  many  problems  associated  with 
highways  in  our  major  urban  centers.  At 
long  last,  this  bill  begins  to  look  at  high- 
way planning  not  only  from  a  perspective 
of  traffic,  but  from  a  himian  perspective 
as  well.  It  begins  to  consider  the  high- 
way not  as  an  isolated  structure  rip- 
ping through  a  city  but  as  an  important 
urban  unit  relating  to  overall  community 
development. 

For  too  long  we  consulted  only  with 
the  engineer  when  we  considered  con- 
struction of  another  highway.  At  last  we 
are  adopting  a  more  human  approach 
that  brings  together  the  engineers,  the 
architects,  the  sociologists,  the  urban 
planners,  the  economists,  and  others,  into 
a  coordinated  team  to  consider  the  total 
impact  of  highway  construction. 

But  most  Important,  this  bill  assures 
that  there  will  be  more  consulting  with 
those  who  are  most  directly  affected  by 
highway  construction— the  community. 
S.  3418  recommends  additional  language 
relating  to  public  hearings  and  matters 
which  must  be  considered  in  the  deci- 
sionmaking process.  This  additional  lan- 
guage is  added  to  insure  greater  involve- 
ment not  only  by  local  officials  but  also 
by  private  individuals  and  groups. 

I  also  endorse  the  committee's  very 
proper  concern  with  the  relocation  needs 
of  people  forced  from  their  homes  and 
businesses  by  highway  construction.  Title 
II  of  S  3418  deals  with  this  important 
need  and  reflects  the  committee's  em- 
phasis on  the  human  aspects  of  legisla- 
tive development. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  noticed  two  other 
provisions  In  the  House  version  of  this 
bill  that  potentially  are  of  great  benefit 
to  certain  areas  of  my  State. 

Section  13  of  the  House  bill.  H  R. 
17134.  would  add  3,000  miles  to  the  pres- 
ent 41.000  miles  authorized  for  the  Inter- 
state Highway  System.  These  3.000  addi- 
tional miles  would  help  to  fill  gaps  in 
our  present  network  of  Interstate  high- 
ways— gaps  that  exist  primarily  in  our 
great  urban  areas.  One  example  is  Lub- 
bock. Tex.,  with  a  1966  population  esti- 
mated to  be  184.500.  These  people  and 
their  city  are  121  miles  from  the  nearest 
interstate  highway. 

Section  15  of  the  House  bill  provides 
still  another  opportunity  for  these  cities 
to  connect  to  the  Interstate  System.  Un- 
der its  provisions  a  State  highway  de- 
partment could  upgrade  an  existing 
highway  to  meet  the  standards  of  the 
Interstate  System.  If  those  standards 
were  met.  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion could  designate  that  highway  as  a 
part  of  the  Interstate  System. 
With  no  additional  cost  to  the  Federal 


Government,  these  provisions  would  al- 
low a  city  to  cormect  to  the  Interstate 
System.  Many  of  our  metropolitan  areas 
suffer  an  economic  disadvantage  because 
they  are  not  a  part  of  this  system,  and 
this  Is  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  alle- 
viate their  plight. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
number  of  Senators  left  because  I  had 
told  them  I  understood  there  would  be 
no  further  yeas  and  nays.  Now  I  under- 
stand there  will  be.  I  ask  attaches  to 
notify  Senators  of  that  fact,  so  they  can 
come  back  posthaste. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
number  of  questions  which  I  should  like 
to  address  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Randolph].  I  may  point  out 
that  I  am  not  the  Senator  who  suggested 
a  rollcall. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  un- 
less there  is  another  demand,  there  will 
not  be  a  rollcall.  I  wish  to  so  notify  at- 
taches so  they  may  pass  on  the  Infor- 
mation. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  Inas- 
much as  many  Senators  were  notified 
that  there  would  not  be  a  rollcall  and 
are  on  their  way  home,  I  shall  not  ask 
for  one. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  there  are  two  items  in 
this  bin  which  are  of  great  Importance 
and  need  clarification.  Both  refer  to  the 
urban  impact  of  this  particular  meas- 
ure. One  is  contained  in  section  114. 
which  appears  at  page  19  of  the  bill.  The 
other  is  contained  in  title  II  of  the  bill, 
which  appears  at  page  27.  and  deals  with 
relocation  and  relocation  assistance. 

It  will  be  noted  that  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  urban  impact  amendments  which 
considerably  expand  the  concept  of  road 
construction  and  deal  with  adjustments 
to  reduce  adverse  economic,  social,  en- 
vlroxunental.  and  other  impact  caused 
by  a  road-bulldlng  project.  There  Is  also 
added.  In  connection  with  the  economic 
effects  of  such  an  activity,  the  language 
"and  social  effects,  of  such  a  location,  its 
impact  on  the  environment,  and  Its  con- 
sistency with  the  goals  and  objectives  of 
the  community."  Finally,  there  Is  the 
substitution  of  the  operative  word  "ur- 
ban" for  the  operative  word  "transporta- 
tion" in  terms  of  the  consideration 
which  must  be  given  to  the  various  ef- 
fects and  relationships  of  an  urban  road 
project 

I  am  sure  the  committee  has  not  writ- 
ten in  these  amendments  without  a  very 
serious  purpose — a  purpose  which  was 
long  overdue,  I  may  say.  This  country  is 
now  70-percent  urbanized,  and  for  too 
long  the  construction  of  Interstate  high- 
ways has  proceeded  with  relatively  little 
regard  to  the  various  criteria  which  are 
now  going  to  be  set  up  In  the  law. 

I  am  sure  the  committee  acted  seri- 
ously. I  am  sure  It  Is  a  very  deliberate 
position  which  represents  a  very  serious 
reorientation  of  thinking  in  our  country. 
I  rise,  first,  to  emphasize  that  fact. 
I  feel  that  the  committee  has  come 
abreast  In  a  very  Important  way  with 
modem  times.  This  may  prove  to  be  one 
of  the  most  significant  things  which  It 
has  done  In  this  bill. 

Second,  I  rise  in  order  to  elucidate 
more    completely    the    import    of    the 
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amendment,  which  would  substitute  the 
word  "urban"  for  the  word  "transporta- 
tion." This  substitution  could  have  great 
significance  or  little  significance. 

Is  It  the  chairman's  understanding  that 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  will,  with  the  Department 
of  Transportation,  which  has  the  direct 
administration  of  this  bill,  develop  cri- 
teria which  will  insure  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  will  approve  only 
those  urban  highways,  under  this  system, 
which  are  commensurate  with  compre- 
hensive urban  planning  for  the  particular 

arAA? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
response  to  the  question  of  my  able  col- 
league from  New  York  Is  "Yes."  I  state 
further  that  the  committee  was  very 
much  In  earnest  when  It  included  these 
sections— so  much  so  that  I  want  the 
record  to  be  reinforced  by  the  state- 
ment that  I  made  earlier  today,  when  I 
beUeve  my  colleague  from  New  York  was 
not  present,  that  of  the  19  days  of  hear- 
ings before  bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor, 
12  days  of  those  hearings  were  concerned 
with  problems  of  the  planning,  the  de- 
sign, and  the  construction  of  lu-ban  high- 
ways. So  this  Is  proof  positive  of  the 
concern  of  the  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Roads. 

I  wish  to  add  that  in  connection  with 
those  hearings,  we  also  had  a  field  trip 
in  New  York. 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  My 
next  question  is  this:  Is  It  the  chairman's 
understanding  that  the  Department  of 
Transportation  will,  with  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  in- 
sure that  comprehensive  planning  exists 
In  a  particular  urban  area,  and  that  such 
planning  is  adequate,  prior  to  the  ap- 
proval of  a  Federal-aid  urban  highway? 

Mr.     RANDOLPH.  The     Senator     is 

Mr  JAVTTS.  Third,  does  the  chairman 
believe  that  under  this  bill,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  should  and  now 
must  consider  the  broad  social  and  en- 
vironmental issues  and  interests  which 
are  concerned  prior  to  the  approval  of  a 
Federal-aid  urban  highway? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes:  the  Senator 
makes  a  correct  observation.  I  stressed 
in  my  opening  statement  today  that  we 
consider  the  roads  within  the  urban 
community  as  a  part  of  the  whole  en- 
vironment. Certainly  I  agree  with  the 
Senator's  cogent  comment. 

Mr.  JAVITS,.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  about  the  committee's  attitude 
toward  the  affected  residents,  in  the 
planning  and  design  of  a  Federal-aid 
road  project  prior  to  the  Department  of 
Transportation's  approval.  Would  the 
Senator  say  that  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation could  withhold  approval  if  he 
believes  there  has  been  inadequate  con- 
sultation and  participation  with  affected 
residents,  to  the  maximum  extent  feas- 
ible with  respect  to  such  a  project? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  believe  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  could  withhold 
approval.  I  hope  we  will  not  come  to  that 
point,  because  we  feel  that  we  have 
stressed,  in  the  language  of  the  report 
and  in  the  bUl  itself,  the  need  for  par- 
ticipation at  the  local  level  and  very  corn- 
prehensive  planning  of  our  work  in 
urban  areas. 


So  we  feel  that  point  will  not  be  ar- 
rived at;  but  If  It  were  necessary,  I  sUte 
It  as  my  personal  opinion  that  he  could 
so  control  the  construction. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  committee.  In  its 
report,  has  recommended  making  avail- 
able Federal  participation  with  respect 
to  federally  aided  construction  of  fringe 
parking  facilities.  The  report  states: 

The  committee  believes  that  Federal  par- 
ticipation In  fringe  parking  facilities  with 
highway  funds  Is  fully  Justified. 


I  should  like  to  have  the  chairman's 
comment  about  this  matter.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this,  certainly,  is  a  real  enlarge- 
ment of  the  concept  of  the  Federal -aid 
road  program  insofar  as  it  affects  the 
tremendous  development  of  the  suburbs 
and  the  conception  of  the  need  for  down- 
town parking  at  shopping  areas.  An  ef- 
fort is  made  herein  to  preserve  shopping 
in  the  core  city. 

These  provisions  really  do  both;  they 
deal  with  the  parking  problems  in  sub- 
urban shopping  ccnt-ic  ar.d  curburban 
complexes  as  well  as  in  core  cities 
where  direct  road  access— as  in  the  city 
of  Rochester  in  my  own  State  of  New 
York — has  made  it  into  the  equivalent  of 
a  suburban  shopping  center,  through  a 
particularly  broad  arterial  highway 
which  delivers  the  client  or  cu.stomer 
right  to  a  parking  area  contiguous  to  the 
core  city. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  reassure  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York,  as  I  assured  the  Sen- 
ate in  my  opening  statement  today,  that 
we  are  thinking  In  terms  of  the  develop- 
ment of  this  type  of  fringe  parking. 

This  program  is  an  effort  to  be  creative 
and  innovative;  we  are  attempting  to  lay 
every  emphasis  on  such  matters. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  Fi- 
nally, on  the  subject  of  relocation  assist- 
ance: 

When  I  was  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency,  I  became 
convinced  that  there  were  few  things 
which  were  more  Injurious  than  the  way 
in  which  people  who  were  preempted 
from  their  own  homes  by  virtue  of  high- 
way or  other  types  of  construction  were 
treated.  Of  course,  our  committee  had 
jurisdiction  only  over  housing,  and  we 
did  our  best  to  improve  the  situation 
somewhat,  but  not  nearly  enough. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  see  the  enlight- 
ened provisions  for  relocation  which  are 
contained  in  this  bill,  and  also  the  man- 
date, again  at  the  penalty  of  losing  the 
benefit  of  Federal-aid  highway  funds, 
that  the  States  fairly  and  adequately 
carry  out  the  recommended  relocation 
practices. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
whether  this  Is  really  his  concept  of  what 
ought  to  be  a  uniform  Federal  relocation 
policy.  Of  course,  his  committee  has  ju- 
risdiction only  over  roads,  but  is  it  not  his 
concept  of  what  ought  to  be  a  uniform 
policy,  across  the  board?  If  a  person  loses 
his  home  by  virtue  of  road  construction, 
it  Is  the  same  thing  as  if  he  loses  it  for 
urbar  renewal  or  for  any  other  reason  in  • 
volvlng  eminent  domain.  I  would  appre- 
ciate the  Senator's  comment. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes;  I  think  It  is  im- 
portant to  have  it  uniform.  We  know  that 
there  are  many  areas  in  which  this 
should  be  done.  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  on  rivers  and  harbors  and  flood  con- 


trol projects,  such  practices  should  be 
carried  out  also. 

I  wish  to  express  again,  as  I  have 
earlier  today,  my  appreciation  to  the 
Senator  from  Maine  I  Mr.  MuskieI  and 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr. 
Baker  1 .  who.  on  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee,  have  given  close  study 
to  this  subject,  and  have  urged  us  In  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  to  speak 
affirmatively  in  this  regard;  and  I  am 
delighted  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  again  called  our  attention  to 
the  necessity  to  deal  fairly  with  those 
who  are  disrupted  in  their  businesses 
and  those  who  are  dislocated  from  their 
places  of  residence. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of 
the  answers  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, given  with  the  tact  and  states- 
manship to  which  I  have  become  accus- 
tomed in  working  with  him  so  frequently 
on  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.  I  do  not  see  any  necessity  for 
any  amendments.  I  think  the  chairman 
has  very  completely  elucidated  what  is 
contained  in  the  bill;  I  think  it  will  be 
most  helpful  in  administering  the  bill, 
and  I  am  very  grateful  to  him. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  New  York.  He 
has  made  a  vei"y  considerable  contribu- 
tion to  our  discussion  in  the.se  areas,  and 
we  appreciate  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  SPONG,  Mr.  President,  page  12  of 
the  report  deals  at  some  length  with  the 
design  concept  theme.  Before  we  vote  on 
final  passage.  I  express  the  hope  that  we 
.shall  see  to  it  that  assistance  is  rendered 
in  planning  and  locating  of  highways  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  in- 
dividual views  and  remarks  appearing 
on  page  47  of  the  committee  report  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  indi- 
vidual views  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Individual  Views  of  Senator  William  B. 
Sponc,  Jr. 
I  regret  the  committee  has  not  Included 
in  the  bill  a  provision  to  permit  construc- 
tion of  certain  highway  projects  which  would 
improve  the  flow  of  traffic  in  Metropolitan 
Wa^iliington. 

I  am  reluctant  to  interfere  in  local  high- 
way affairs,  but  the  freeway  situation  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  reached  a  stale- 
mate, and  congressional  action  is  a  necessity. 
The  Three  Sisters  Bridge  is  essential  to 
the  proper  development  of  Dulles  Interna- 
tional Airport.  The  bridge  was  planned  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  highway  svitem  linking 
Washington  with  Dulles  Airport,  and  until 
the  system  is  completed.  Dulles  will  remain 
relatively  idle  while  Washington  National 
Airport  will  become  even  more  congested. 
The  proposed  $40  million  expansion  of 
Washington  National  cannot  be  Justified. 
Its  capacity  has  been  exceeded,  and  any 
major  effort  to  Improve  air  transportation 
facilities  in  the  Washington  area  should 
be  directed  toward  Dulles.  Construction  of 
the  Three  Sisters  Bridge  and  completion  of 
Interstate  Route  66  would  facilitate  full 
utilization  of  the  air  transportation  poten- 
tial of  Dulles. 

The  relocation  assistance  program  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  would  insure  that  no 
families  and  businesses  displaced  by  highway 
construction  would   suffer   undue  hardship. 
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Enactment  of  thU  title  at  the  bill  would 
be  helpful  In  relieving  the  objectxon«  of  many 
resldentB  to  the  DUtrlct  highway  program. 
With  the  Intention  of  establishing  a  basU 
for  a  resolution  of  the  freeway  impasse  in 
Washington.  I  would  suggest  an  authoriza- 
tion to  permit  construction  of  the  Three 
Sisters  Bridge  and  Georgetown  waterfront 
highway,  the  George  Washington  Parkway 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  line  to  a  con- 
nection with  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge  and 
Potomac  Parkway;  completion  of  the  cen- 
ter leg  through  New  Tork  Avenue  to  Brent- 
wood Road,  and  the  east  leg  from  11th  Street 
to  a  point  Just  south  of  East  Capitol  Street. 
ThU  would  clear  up  the  clouded  authority 
of  DUtrlct  officials  responsible  for  the  man- 
agement of  highway  affairs.  Because  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee  has  Included 
language  in  Its  bill  requiring  construction 
of  the  Interstate  Highway  System  in  and 
through  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  U  ap- 
parent that  this  issue  must  be  r.iced  in 
conference. 

In  my  view,  the  suggestion  above  would 
be  helpful  to  all  concerned  with  orderly 
tran«port»tlon  plannmg  m  Metropolitan 
Waateingtoa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
having   been   read  the  third  time,   the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 
Thebill 'S.  3418>  was  passed. 
Mr    MANSFIELD.    Mr.   President.   I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr     RANDOLPH.    Mr.    President,    I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed   to.  .     .  ,    .  v. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mi".  President.  I  wish 
to  pay  a  well  deserved  tribute  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia  I  Mr. 
Randolph).  His  extraordinary  handling 
of  the  FWeral  highway  authorization 
was  in  large  measure  responsible  for  its 
overwhelming  success.  He  applied  to  this 
bill  the  same  strong  advocacy  and  dili- 
gence that  have  characterized  his  han- 
dling of  many  legislative  achievements  in 
the  past.  We  are  deeply  grateful. 

We  are  grateful  also  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  Cooper  1  who  sim- 
ilarly has  contnbuted  so  much  to  the 
passage  of  this  measure.  Though  neces- 
sarily absent  today,  his  work  in  commit- 
tee has  left  an  indelible  mark  on  this 
fine  achievement.  Other  Senators  also 
contributed.  Noteworthy  were  the  efforts 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower], 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  I  Mr.  SponcI 
and  others  whose  views  are  always  wel- 
come. Particular  praise  is  due  the  senior 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Williams]. 
He  offered  his  own  strong  sentiments  on 
the  measure  and  sought  to  make  adjust- 
ments wnere  he  sincerely  felt  they  were 
needed.  We  thank  him.  And  once  again 
to  Senator  Randolph  and  to  the  other 
members  of  the  committee,  we  are  grate- 
ful for  this  magnificent  success  achieved 
with  such  an  efficient  manner. 

Mr.  CLARK  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  desire  to  note  that  I  voted 
"yea"  on  passage  of  the  Federal  Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1968.  despite  the  fact 


that  I  supported  the  Williams  amend- 
ment. In  my  opinion,  it  would  have  been 
wiser  had  the  Williams  amendment 
reduced  the  Wll  to  the  amount  recom- 
mended in  the  budget  by  President  John- 
son. 

Nevertheless,  the  essential  require- 
ment of  our  highway  construction  pro- 
gram is  such  that  I  want  it  noted  that 
I  did  vote  'yea'"  on  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr  President,  I  can- 
not permit  the  record  of  the  Senates 
consideration  of  this  landmark  highway 
legislation  to  close  without  expressin.g  my 
appreciation  and  that  of  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  for 
the  efforts  of  all  of  the  committee  staff, 
both  majority  and  minority  for  this  fine 
contribution  to  our  work  in  developing 
this  important  measure.  In  addition  to 
these  fine  people,  the  personnel  staffs  of 
the  Members  have  assisted  us  greatly 
during  the  many  hours  spent  in  bring- 
ing this  bill  into  being. 

I  have  already  commented  on  the 
parts  played  by  Senator  Moskie,  Senator 
Cooper.  Senator  Jordan  of  Idaho  and 
Senator  Baker.  Tlieir  efforts  in  resolving 
the  complex  issue  which  faced  us  during 
our  deliberations  in  the  legislation  were 
matched  by  the  other  members  of  the 
committee.  Senator  Stephen  Younc  of 
Ohio,  although  he  was  otherwise  occu- 
pied by  other  legislation  pending  before 
the  committee,  which  I  understand  we 
will  consider  tomorrow  was  most  help- 
ful as  were  Senator  Ernest  Grueninc  and 
Senator  Daniel  Inouye. 

Senator  B.  Everett  Jordan  of  North 
Carolina,  assisted  sreatly  along  with 
Senator  Birch  Bayh  and  Senator  Hiram 
PoNC  in  helping  to  resolve  some  of  the 
questions  created  by  the  provisions  re- 
lating to  employment  practices  and 
wages.  Senator  Joseph  Tydings,  was  in- 
strumental in  bringing  the  District  of 
Columbia  parking  legislation  to  our  at- 
tention and  otherwise  participated  in  the 
deliberations.  Senator  William  Spong 
was  extremely  helpful  in  bringing  a 
number  of  issues  before  the  committee 
for  fmther  discussion  and  refinement. 

Senator  J.  Caleb  Boggs,  added  his  tal- 
ent for  smoothing  over  the  difficult  mat- 
ters before  us  and  lent  his  calm  reason 
to  the  discussions.  Senator  George  Mur- 
phy was  also  contributor  of  ideas  and 
solutions  which  .in-eatly  aided  our  en- 
deavors Senator  Joseph  Montoya.  has 
unfortunately  been  absent  for  reasons 
of  health,  but  his  views  were  made 
known  to  us  by  his  staff. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  ON  RIVERS  AND 
HARBORS  FOR  NAVIGATION  AND 
FLOOD    CONTROL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1322,  S.  3710.  I  do  this  so  that  the 
bill  will  become  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  read  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legisl.^tive  Clerk.  A 
bill  (S.  3710  >  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion, repair,  and  preservation  of  certain 
public  works  on  rivers  and  harbors  for 
navigation,  flood  control,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


SECONDARY     BOYCOTT     BY     NEW 
YORK  CITY  GOVERNMENT 

AGAINST     CALIFORNIA      GRAPES 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
appalled  to  learn  this  morning  from  ar- 
ticles in  the  New  York  Times  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  that  the  New  York  City 
government  has  entered  into  the  second- 
ary boycott  by  New  York  City  retail  gro- 
cery chainstores  against  the  use  of 
California  table  grapes. 

These  articles  stated  that  Deputy 
Mayor  Timothy  Costello  has  announced 
that  New  York  City  would  not  buy  its 
usual  tonnage  of  California  table  grapes 
this  year,  but  more  importantly  he 
urged  New  Yorkers  not  to  consume  them. 
I  have  been  advised  that  a  long  string 
of  New  York  court  decisions  have  been 
interpreted  as  holding  that  any  second- 
ary boycott  is  illegal  within  the  State. 
Furthermore,  California  growers  have 
filed  motions  with  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  alleging  the  boycott  by 
retail  grocery  stores  to  be  an  unfair 
labor  practice  under  section  8<b)(4)  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

It  would  seem  to  me.  Mr.  President, 
that  Mr.  Costello  and  the  New  York  City 
administration  have  no  business  at- 
tempting to  throw  their  weight  behind 
either  side  In  this  contest  between  the 
California  growers  and  the  AFL-CIO 
union  leaders  who  are  presently  trj-ing 
to  apply  economic  leverage  against  the 
growers  to  force  them  to  recognize  the 
United  Farm  Workers  Organizing  Com- 
mittee which  is  an  AFL-CIO  affiliate. 

Frankly.  I  would  think  that  should 
the  farmers  be  able  to  obtain  sufficient 
evidence  in  affidavit  form  to  demon- 
strate that  the  chainstores  had  been 
threatened,  there  would  be  little  ques- 
tion but  that  the  aforementioned  provi- 
sion of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
would  have  been  violated. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  articles  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  and  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  1.  1968] 
CiTT  Is  Supporting  Boycott  or  Grapes 

Grown  in  CALiroRNi* 
The   city   has   thrown   Its   weight   behind 
union  attempts  to  organize  a  national  boy- 
cott of  California- grown  grapes. 

Deputy  Mayor  Timothy  W.  Costello  an- 
nounced yesterday  that  the  city  would  not 
buy  any  California  grapes  until  a  labor  dis- 
pute between  California  grape  pickers  and 
the  Gulmarra  Vineyards  Corporation  and 
oihiT  growers  was  resolved. 

Dr.  Costello  said  he  hoped  that  "the  city  s 
decision  to  support  the  boycott  will  stimulate 
city   residents   to  do  the  same   thing." 

Alxjut  a  fifth  of  all  California  grapes  are 
sold  m  the  New  York  City  area.  The  city  buys 
about  15  tons  of  grapes  a  year  for  use  m 
prisons  and  hospitals,  an  amount  that  Dr. 
Costello  said  was  relatively  small. 

The     United    Farm    Workers    Organizing 
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Committee,  an  affiliate  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor-Congress  of  Industrial  Or- 
ganizations that  represenU  the  striking 
workers,  has  been  encouraging  unions  here  to 
promote  the  boycott. 

Officials  of  major  food  chains  and  union 
leaders  agreed  that  very  few  California  grapes 
were  being  sold  here  now,  the  peak  of  the 
grape  season. 

Gulmarra  Vineyards  and  other  growers 
filed  a  charge  last  week  with  the  New  York 
office  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
alleging  that  various  unions  here  had  acted 
in  concert  and  had  threatened  retaliation 
against  stores  that  continued  to  sell  grapes. 

The  board  Is  Investigating  the  charge. 

Tlie  grape  strike  has  been  a  long  and  bit- 
ter one.  It  began  last  August  when  950  of  the 
1.000  workers  at  Gulmarra  walked  off  their 
jobs  when  the  company  refused  to  recognize 
their  union. 

The  company  hired  replacements,  and  the 
unions  charged  th.it  Gulmarra  then  tried  to 
ship  Its  grapes  under  the  labels  of  other 
growers.  The  unions  then  called  for  a  boy- 
cott of  all  California  grapes  except  those  of 
the  DlGlorglo  Company,  which  has  signed 
a  contract  with  the  union. 

IProm  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  July  1.  1868) 
New  York  City  Won't  Buy  Grapes 
in   California 
New  York.— Dep.  Mayor  Timothy  W.  Cos- 
tello said  Sunday  New  York  City  would  not 
buv  its  normal   15  tons  of  California  teble 
grapes  this  vear  and  he  urged  city  residents 
not  to  buy  them  either  until  California  grow- 
ers agree  to  allow  their  farm  workers  union 
representation. 

The  cltv  boycott  of  the  grapes  supports  a 
nationwide  boycott  called  by  the  United 
Farm  Workers'  organizing  committee.  AFL- 
CIO.  which  represents  striking  field  hands. 
The  union  boycott  was  called  when  950  to 
1.000  workers  struck  Glumarra  Vineyards 
Corp.  last  August  over  the  issue  of  union 
representation. 

The  city  makes  direct  purchases  of  about 
15  tons  of  grapes  a  year  for  use  In  its  hos- 
pitals and  prisons. 

•Though  the  city's  purchases  of  grapes  are 
relatively  small,"  Costello  said,  he  hoped 
"The  city's  decision  to  support  the  boycott 
will  stimulate  city  residents  to  do  the  same 
thing." 

About  one-fifth  of  all  California  grapes 
are  sold  in  the  New  York  area. 

Purchase  Commissioner  Marvin  Gersten 
said  shoppers  should  urge  their  grocers  not 
to  carry  the  boycotted  grapes. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President  it  v.ill  be 
noted  there  is  a  statement  in  both  ar- 
ticles that  during  the  strike  at  one  of  the 
vineyards,  950  of  1,000  workers  went  out 
on  strike.  The  records  of  the  vineyard, 
however,  show  that  only  40  of  nearly 
3.000  workers  on  the  payroll  went  out  on 
.strike.  There  is  a  great  difference  be- 
tween 1  or  2  percent  of  the  workers  and 
95  percent,  as  the  articles  allege.  This 
discrepancy  can  only  serve  to  remind  me 
of  the  time  members  of  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  went  to  the 
State  of  California  and  my  friend.  Steve 
Allen,  appeared  as  an  expert  witness  with 
a  flier  that  announced  that  5,000  workers 
were  on  strike.  At  that  time  the  largest 
number  of  strikers  that  the  committee 
could  find  was  75.  I  pointed  out  to  Mr. 
Allen  that  there  was  a  large  disparity  be- 
tween the  figures  he  used  and  what  the 
Senators  actually  saw.  Strangely  enough, 
he  said  he  had  gotten  his  figure  from 
the  leaders  of  the  strike. 

This  is  the  reason  I  must  question  now 
the  statements  made  in  this  morning's 


newspapers.  I  am  afraid  that  there  may 
be  a  false  figure  contained  there. 

I  think  that  this  matter  concerning 
the  workers  on  the  California  farms  has 
grown  to  the  point  of  confusion  where  it 
is  necessary  to  explain  this  matter  once 
and  for  all  so  that  the  general  public  can 
understand  it  based  on  fact  and  not 
fantasy. 

While  I  might  speak  today  of  inac- 
curate reporting  due  to  inaccurate 
sources,  the  question  of  the  legality  of 
the  secondary  boycott,  while  disturbing 
to  me,  is  not  a  matter  to  be  resolved  on 
the  Senate  floor.  It  Is  for  the  NLRB  to 
determine  and  Deputy  Mayor  Costello 
should  not  give  weight  to  one  side  or  the 
other.  

NUCLEAR  NONPROLIFERATION 
TREATY 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
opposed  to  the  nuclear  nonproliferation 
treaty  because  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  exchange  pledges  of  tru.st 
through  its  approval.  Tliis  is  the  same 
Soviet  Union  that  is  daily  sending  the 
sinews  of  war  to  North  Vietnam;  it  is  the 
same  Soviet  Union  that  encourages  the 
North  Koreans  to  commit  acts  of  aggres- 
sion; and  it  is  the  same  Soviet  Union  that 
encourages  East  Germany  to  harass  our 
friends  and  allies  trying  to  enter  Berlin. 
Furthermore,  it  is  evident  from  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  that  the  allies  of  the 
United  States  are  prohibited  from  estab- 
lishing defensive  nuclear  armaments 
such  as  the  antiballistic  missile. 

With  regard  to  the  President's  an- 
nouncement that  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  will  soon  begin  discus- 
sions on  the  limitation  and  reduction  of 
nuclear  armaments.  I  view  this  with 
some  apprehension.  In  my  opinion  the 
Soviet  Union  is  using  disarmament  as  a 
weapon.  I  believe  that  they  have  come  to 
this  agreement  solely  because  of  the  ac- 
tion taken  last  week  by  the  Senate  on 
the  Sentinel  anti-ballistic-missile  system. 
On  this  vital  issue  I  urge  that  we  con- 
tinue deployment  of  the  Sentinel.  Any 
cessation  in  this  deployment  would  bar- 
gain away  our  position. 

It  is  well-known  that  the  Soviets  are 
years  ahead  of  us  in  mi.ssile  defense. 
Their  Galosh  system  around  Moscow  is 
alreadv  deployed,  and  we  have  not  yet 
started  construction  of  our  Sentinel  sites. 
In  proposing  new  discussions  on  stra- 
tegic delivery  systems  and  defenses,  the 
Soviet  Union  is  following  the  same  pat- 
tern of  the  1963  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty. 
I  advise  caution  in  these  forthcoming 
discussions,  and  urge  that  we  negotiate 
from  a  position  of  strength.  In  this  re- 
gard I  believe  it  essential  that  we  con- 
tinue our  Sentinel  deployment.  Continu- 
ation with  the  Sentinel  would  indicate  to 
the  world  that  we  intend  to  maintain  our 
strength  even  though  we  are  willing  to 
discuss  arms  limitations. 


consideration    of    Calendar    No.    1314, 
House  Joint  Resolution  1111. 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  joint  resolu- 
tion I  H.J.  Res.  mil  granting  the  con- 
sent of  Congress  to  certain  additional 
powers  conferred  upon  the  Kansas  City 
Area  Transportation  Authority  by  the 
States  of  Kansas  and  Mi.ssouri. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  iNo.  1333 »,  explaining  the 
purpo.ses  of  the  joint  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  House  Joint  Hesolutlon  1111 
is  to  grant  the  consent  of  Congress  to  cer- 
tain additional  powers  conferred  upon  the 
Kansas  City  Area  Transportation  Authority 
by  the  States  of  Kansas  and  Missouri. 


KANSAS  CITY  AREA  TRANSPORTA- 
TION AUTHORITY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
pending  business  be  temporarily  laid 
aside  and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 


statement 
The    House,    in    Its    favorable    action    on 
House  Joint  Resolution  1111,  relates  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"By  Public  Law  89-599.  80  Stat.  826,  ap- 
proved September  21,  1966,  Congress  con- 
sented to  a  compact  between  Missouri  and 
Kansas  creating  the  Kansas  City  Area  Trans- 
portation District  and  the  Kansas  City  Area 
Transportation  Authority.  Pursuant  to  the 
compact  the  authority  was  given  the  power 
tD  acquire  by  gift,  purchase,  or  lease,  and  to 
plan,  construct,  operate  and  maintain,  or  to 
ease  to  others  for  operation  and  maintenance, 
passenger  transportation  systems  and  facili- 
ties, either  upon,  above,  or  below  the  ground, 
and  to  charge  and  collect  fees  and  rents  for 
use  of  these  facilities. 

■Article  III.  part  11,  of  the  compact  au- 
thorizes the  authority  'to  perform  all  other 
necessary  and  incidental  functions:  and  to 
exercise  such  additional  powers  as  shall  be 
conferred  on  It  by  the  legislature  of  either 
State  concurred  in  by  the  legislature  of  the 
other  and  bv  act  of  Congress."  In  section  2(c) 
of  Public  Law  89-599.  consenting  to  the  com- 
pact. Congress  provided  that  no  additional 
powers  shall  be  exercised  by  the  authority 
under  part  11  of  article  III  of  the  compact 
unless  such  powers  are  conferred  by  the  legis- 
latures of  the  participating  States  and  con- 
sented to  by  Congress. 

"THE    additional    POWERS   FOR    WHICH 
CONSENT    IS    SOrCHT 

"The  States  of  Kansas  and  Missouri  have 
enacted  legislation  conferring  certain  addi- 
tional powers  on  the  Kansas  City  Area  Trans- 
portation Authority  by  Senate  bill  numbered 
399  of  the  Kansas  Legislature,  session  of 
1967,  and  Senate  bill  numbered  266  of  the 
Seventy-fourth  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Mlssovirl.  as  follows: 

"Section  1.  In  further  effectuation  of 
that  certain  compact  between  the  states  of 
Kansas  and  Missouri  heretofore  made  and 
entered  into  on  December  28,  1965.  the  Kan- 
sas Cltv  Area  Transportation  Authority  of 
the  Kansas  City  Area  Transportation  Dis- 
trict, created  by  and  under  the  aforesaid 
compact.  Is  authorized  to  exercise  the  fol- 
lowing powers  in  addition  to  those  hereto- 
fore expressly  authorized  by  the  aforesaid 
compact : 

"  ■  ( n  To  make  all  appointments  and  em- 
ploy  all   Its   officers,   agents   and  employees. 
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determlna  their  quallficatloiw  and  duties 
and  fix  their  compensation. 

•••{2)  To  deal  with  and  enter  Into  writ- 
ten contracu  with  the  employees  of  the 
Authority  through  accredited  representatives 
of  any  labor  organization  authorized  to  act 
for  such  employees  or  representatives  of  any 
labor  organlzaUon  authorized  to  act  for  such 
employees,  concerning  wages,  salaries,  hours, 
working  conditions,  pension  or  retirement 
provisions,  and   Insurance   benefits. 

••'(3)  To  provide  for  the  retirement  and 
pensioning  of  its  officers  and  employees  and 
the  widows  and  children  of  the  deceased 
officers  and  employees,  and  to  provide  for 
paying  benefits  upon  disability  or  death  of 
lu  officers  and  employees  and  to  make  pay. 
ments  from  Its  funds  to  provide  for  said 
retirements,  pensions  and  death  or  disabil- 
ity benefits ' 

■Certified  copies  of  the  State  legislation 
are  In  the  committee's  files. 

"NEXD    rOR    THE    LEGISLATION 

"Aa  appears  above,  the  additional  powers 
conferred  on  the  authority  by  concurrent 
legislation  of  the  two  Slates  involve  1 1 1  ap- 
pointment of  employees.  (2)  collective  bar- 
gaining wu*  employees,  and  i3)  provision 
for  retirement  and  pension  rights 

"The  following  memorandum,  submitted 
to  the  committee,  indicates  the  reasons  why 
these  additional  powers  were  sought : 

•  IN  RE  PROPOSED  JOINT  RESOLUTION  APPROVING 
CERTAIN  ADOrrlONAL  POWERS  CONFERRED  UPON 
THE  KANSAS  CITY  AREA  TRANSPORTATION  AU- 
THORTTT  BY  THE  STATES  OP  KANSAS  AND 
MISSOURI 

•  This  proposed  Joint  resolution  approves 
powers  granted  the  Kansas  City  Area  Trans- 
portation Authority  by  the  Kansas  and  Mis- 
souri Legislatures.  These  powers  relate  to  the 
power  of  the  authority  to  deal  with  repre- 
sentatives of  Its  employees  and  to  enter  into 
labor  contracts  with  representatives  of  its 
employees.  These  powers  were  sought  so  that 
there  would  be  no  legal  question  as  to  the 
right  and  pow-jr  of  the  authority  to  recog- 
nize unions  representing  Its  employees,  to 
deal  with  representatives  of  employees,  to 
enter  Into  labor  contracts  and  to  provide  for 
pensions  and  other  benefits  for  its  employees. 

•  As  in  many  other  States.  In  Kansas  and 
Missouri  there  exists  some  question  as  to  the 
powers  of  political  subdivisions  to  recognize 
unions,  deal  with  representatives  of  their  em- 
ployees and  to  enter  into  contracts  with  said 
employees  relating  to  wages,  hours,  working 
conditions,  etc.  These  matters  have  been  the 
subjects  of  litigation  in  the  courts  of  both 
States  ( State  v  Julian.  222  S.W.  2d.  720  i  Mis- 
souri Supreme  Court  i ;  Wichita  Public  Scliool 
Employees  Union.  Local  No.  513  v.  Smith. 
194  Kansas  2  (Kansas  Supreme  Court n.  It 
is  believed  that  subparagraphs  1  and  2  re- 
move any  question  as  to  the  power  of  the 
authority  to  recognize  unions,  deal  with  rep- 
resentatives of  its  employees  and  enter  into 
contracts  with  Its  employees. 

•  'Subparagraph  3  is  to  remove  any  ques- 
tion as  to  the  power  of  the  authority  to  pro- 
vide for  pensions  and  other  benefits  for  its 
employees.  Section  25.  article  6.  of  the  Mis- 
souri constitution  forbids  political  subdivi- 
sions from  granting  public  moneys  to  pri- 
vate individuals.  This  has  been  interpreted 
to  forbid  the  paying  of  pensions  ^  State  v. 
Zetghenhein.  45  S.W  1099).  Over  the  years. 
this  section  of  the  constitution  has  been 
amended  various  times  to  permit  the  paying 
of  pensions  to  policemen,  firemen,  and  other 
classes  of  public  employees.  Finally  in  Janu- 
ary 1966.  the  constitution  was  amended  to 
empower  the  general  assembly  to  authorize 
any  political  subdivision  to  provide  for  pen- 
sions for  its  employees.  Subparagraph  3  is 
this  authorization. 

•It  should  be  noted  that  section  13(c)  of 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964 
(49  U.S.A.  1609(c))  makes  it  a  condition  of 
any  assistance  under  that  act.  that  the  inter- 


esu  of  the  wnployeea  be  protected.  Specif- 
ically, it  is  required  that  provision  be  made 
for  preaervaUon  of  rights,  privileges,  and 
benefits  of  employees,  including  continua- 
tion of  pension  rights  and  benefits  and  con- 
tinuation of  collective  bargaining  rights.  The 
additional  powers  granted  the  Kansas  City 
Area  Transportation  Authority  by  this  Joint 
resolution  will  remove  any  question  of  Its 
right  and  power  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  section  13(c).' 

"RESERVATIONS 

"House  Joint  Resolution  1111  contains  the 
usual  reservations  of  the  right  of  Congress 
to  require  Information  and  to  alter,  amend, 
or  repeal  the  consent  granted. 

"The  committee  recommends  favorable 
consideration  of  the  measure." 

The  committee,  after  a  review  of  the  fore- 
going and  the  attachments  hereto,  concurs 
In  the  action  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  recommends  that  the  Joint  resolution  be 
considered  favorably 


Congress  has  passed  legislation  authorizing 
the  documentation  of  vessels  for  use  In  the 
domesUc  trades  although  the  vessel  was  built 
in  a  foreign  country  or  otherwise  lost  Its 
documentation  because  of  a  transfw  to  for- 
eign registry.  The  committee  considers  e«ch 
proposal  for  such  documentation  on  Its  own 
merits. 

The  vessel  Is  owned  by  Mr.  P.  Bronson  Con- 
lln  of  Avon,  Conn.,  who  Is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Conlln,  who  Is  also  the 
skipper  of  the  vessel.  Intends  to  charter  It  to 
a  summer  camp  In  Kent,  Conn.  It  will  be  used 
by  the  camp  simply  for  the  pleasure  of  the 
campers.  The  ketch  Is  under  20  tons. 

In  view  of  the  hardship  that  would  other- 
wise be  Imposed  and  because  of  the  limited 
size  and  employment  of  the  vessel,  the  com- 
mittee recommends  approval  of  the  bill.  The 
committee  believes  that  this  exception  Is  of 
such  a  limited  and  restricted  nature  that  it 
will  pose  no  threat  to  the  general  goals  of  our 
coastwise  restrictions  or  to  the  American 
shipbuilding  Industry. 


July  1,  1968 


COASTWISE  TRADE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  pending  business  be  temporarily  laid 
aside  and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1320. 
S.  3514. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  CLerk.  A  bill  »S.  3514) 
to  authorize  the  use  of  the  vessel  Mouette 
in  the  coastwise  trade. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

S. 3514 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  law  requiring 
that  vessels  used  In  the  coastwise  trade  be 
built  m  the  United  States,  the  vessel  Mouette. 
which  is  licensed  (No.  231440)  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  as  a  yacht  under 
twenty  tons  and  la  owned  by  P.  Bronson 
Conlln,  20  East  Main  Street,  Avon.  Connecti- 
cut, may  be  used  In  such  trade  If  other 
applicable  provisions  of  law  are  complied 
with. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report « No.  1339 » .  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 

PURPOSE    or    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  authorize  the 
use  of  the  vessel  Mouette  in  the  coastwise 
trade. 

REASON    FOR   THE    BILL 

The  vessel  Mouette  was  built  in  a  foreign 
country  and  is  therefore  Ineligible  to  be  docu- 
mented for  operaUon  In  the  coastwise  trade 
under  section  27  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 
1920.  and  under  section  4132  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (46  use.  11). 

The  purpose  of  restricting  documentation 
with  coastwise  privileges  to  vessels  built  In 
American  shipyards  Is  to  encourage  ship  con- 
suuctlon  In  the  United  States.  It  has  been 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  since  1789  to 
reserve  the  coastwise  trade  to  vessels  con- 
structed in  U.S.  shipyards.  However,  from 
time  to  time  and  under  special  circumstances. 


NEGOTIATIONS   FOR   ARMS 
CONTROL 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  commend 
the  President  of  the  United  States  for 
the  remarkably  able  diplomatic  achieve- 
ment he  announced  to  the  world  today 
at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  nuclear 
nonproliferation  agreement,  a  treaty 
which  I  strongly  support. 

The  President  announced  today  that 
we  were  going  to  begin  what  I  am  sure, 
as  he  said,  will  be  long  and  hard  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union,  looking  to 
the  first  significant  arms  control  limita- 
tion and  agreement  dealing  with  nuclear 
delivery  systems,  nuclear  weapons,  and 
the  anti-ballistic-missile  systems  which 
have  already  been  constructed  in  Russia 
and  which  it  is  proposed  now  to  deploy 
in  the  United  States. 

I  commend  the  President  for  his  strong 
move  toward  peace.  This  is  the  result  of 
quiet  diplomacy  at  its  best. 

I  note  with  some  apprehension  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  does  not 
concur  in  the  views  I  have  just  expressed, 
but  I  am  confident  that  an  overwhelminii 
majority  of  my  colleagues  will  support 
the  President  in  his  efforts  to  take  fur- 
ther steps  toward  peace. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  Npw  Jersey  in  the  chair  < .  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quomm  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
c-3me  before  the  Senate.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until  12 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  'at  6 
o'clock  and  11  minutes  p.m.'  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday. 
July  2.  1968.  at  12  noon. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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THE  193D  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  U.S. 
ARMY  CORPS  OF  ENGINEERS 


HON.  MICHAEL  J.  KIRWAN 


OP    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  1,  1968 
Mr     KIRWAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    last 
month  marked  the  193d  anniversary  of 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

On  June  16.  1775.  Gen.  George  Wash- 
ington appointed  Col.  Richard  Gridley 
as  the  first  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Army 
and  launched  a  military  and  construc- 
tion organization  that  has  performed  a 
significant  role  in  the  defense  of  the 
country   and  in   the   development  and 
management  of  the  Nation's  water  re- 
sources. ,    ,       ,     , 
Those  of  us  who  are  directly  involved 
in  the  water  resource  development  pro- 
grams are  most  concerned  over  the  tend- 
ency of  the  press  to  headline  any  efforts 
for  the  funding  of  projects  as    'pork 
barrel."  These  critics  fail  to  point  out 
the  value  and  urgency  of  these  projects 
which  are  authorized  by  Congress  for 
funding  only  after  a  most  extensive  re- 
view  process  to  assure  that  they  are 
economically  justified.  After  a  thorough 
study   by   the   responsible   agency   and 
clearance  with   all  other  agencies   in- 
volved, they  are  carefully  reviewed  by 
the  legislative  committees  of  Congress 
before  they  are  authorized  by  law.  Each 
uroject  must  meet  stringent  criteria  to 
assure  benefits  will  fully  justify  the  cost. 
A  large  percentage  of  the  projects  also 
require  assurance  of  local  cooperation, 
including  repayment  of  the  benefits  de- 
rived from  water  supply  and  irrigation, 
before  construction  is  initiated. 

The  basic  investigation  of  the  projects 
in  the  field  of  flood  control,  beach  ero- 
sion, navigation,  and  multiple  purpose 
development  are  the  responsibility  of  the 
U  S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  dedicated,  talented,  and 
admired  professional  organizations  in  the 

world.  ,,. 

The  corps  is  unique  among  the  world  s 
military  organizations  for  its  water  re- 
source and  conservation  mission.  Other 
nations  have  used  our  corps  as  a  model 
in  giving  civilian  missions  to  their  own 
iniUtary  engineers;  but  none  has  come 
anywhere  near  duplicating  its  range  of 
versatility,    responsibility,    and    compe- 

lencs. 

The  corps'  history  shows  how  an  ener- 
getic country  can  turn  a  liability  into  an 
asset.  When  our  Nation  was  formed,  it 
needed  roads  and  harbors  and  bridges 
and  waterways,  but  it  had  no  engineers. 
It  turned  to  the  Army  engineers  recruited 
by  George  Washington,  mostly  in 
France,  to  serve  our  Nation  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary War.  Thus  was  born  the  or- 
ganization and  traditions  which  today 
are  unrivaled  in  all  the  arts  and  sciences 
associated  with  the  conservation  and  use 
of  water  and  related  land  resources. 

Today  its  programs  provide  about  100 
man-years  of  employment  for  every  $1 
million  invested  in  construction.  Each 


$100  mllUon  of  its  program  represents 
about  10.000  jobs.  Viewed  from  another 
angle,  the  $110  mUlion  already  deducted 
from  the  corps'  program  this  year  by  our 
committee  because  of  the  serious  fiscal 
situation  represents  the  abolition  of 
11  000  jobs — equivalent  to  wiping  out  the 
economy  of  a  medium-sized  city.  This  is 
something  to  think  about  at  a  time  when 
we  are  investing  billions  of  dollars  to  re- 
lieve unemployment  and  poverty  and  why 
we  urged  the  House  last  week  to  make  no 
further  reductions  in  the  public  works 
bill  for  water  and  power  resources  devel- 
opment. 

Every  dollar  invested  in  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers' construction  for  fiood  control  so 
far  has  returned  about  $4  in  damage  pre- 
vented. Navigation  projects  return  up  to 
$12  per  year  in  transportation  savings 
for  every  dollar  invested.  Recreation  de- 
velopments yield  benefits  estimated  at  50 
cents  to  $1.50  per  visitor  day.  These  gains 
too  are  foregone  in  proportionate  meas- 
ure when  we  cut  back  our  water-resource 
investments. 

Meanwhile,  the  corps  has  participated 
in  all  our  country's  wars,  playing  an  in- 
creasingly important  role  as  warfare  has 
become  more  technological  and  more  in- 
volved with  large-scale  movements  of 
men  and  material  over  all  kinds  of  ter- 
rain. It  is  no  coincidence  that  today  there 
are  more  engineer  troops  serving  in  the 
swamps  and  jungles  of  Vietnam  than  of 
any  other  branch  except  the  infantry. 

For  almost  a  century  and  a  half,  the 
corps  has  carried  out  the  largest  public- 
works  construction  program  in  the  free 
world.  Yet  it  has  never   had   a   major 
scandal.  None  of  its  major  construction 
has  ever  failed.  None  of  its  projects  has 
proven  an  imworthy  investment.  On  the 
contrary     the    corps    has    victoriously 
undertaken   some   of   the   most   daring 
tasks  with  which  man  has  ever  chal- 
lenged nature,  and  the  undertakings  it 
has  planned  and  recommended  and  car- 
ried out  have  contributed  to  the  wealth 
and  welfare  of  our  people  to  a  degree 
that  dwarfs  the  investment  involved. 

They  spearheaded  the  expansion  drive 
that  opened  the  western  frontier.  They 
built  many  of  the  magnificent  public 
buildings  and  parks  of  the  Nation's 
Capital  city.  They  have  conquered  the 
Arctic  with  its  inconceivable  problems  of 
cold  and  ice  and  permafrost,  and  built 
there  military  establishments  and  scien- 
tific institutions  in  places  where  previ- 
ously it  had  been  considered  a  triumph 
just  to  stay  aUve.  As  the  construction 
agency  for  NASA,  they  are  helping  to 
conquer  space.  They  built  the  base  in- 
stallations from  which  our  missiles  can 
range  over  the  entire  planet. 

Our  country  could  not  exist  in  its  pres- 
ent level  of  power  and  prosperity  without 
the  contributions  of  the  Army's  Corps 
of  Engineers.  Our  foreign  commerce  is 
absolutely  dependent  upon  the  700-odd 
harbors  they  have  built  under  all  kinds 
of  conditions.  Our  domestic  commerce 
was  founded  on,  and  still  largely  de- 
pends on,  their  developments  in  the 
Great  Lakes  and  along  some  20,000  miles 


of  river  waterways  and  canals.  Virtually 
aU  our  major  cities,  and  scores  of  mil- 
lions of  our  people,  stand  in  our  river 
valleys  secure  from  fiood,  thanks  to  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  Their  hydroelectric 
power  generation  facilities  which  wiU 
pass  the  10,000,000-kilowatt  milestone 
this  year,  have  given  rise  to  major  indus- 
trial centers  in  the  Midwest,  the  North- 
west and  the  South.  The  recreation  pro- 
vided at  their  lakes,  pools,  and  beaches 
amounts  to  the  colossal  total  of  some 
half-billion  visitor  days  each  year— more 
than  double  the  attendance  of  all  forms 
of  organized  sport  combined. 

In  this  elite  corps  we  have  a  mighty 
organization  capable  of  mobilizing  the 
Nation's    entire    construction    industry 
within  a  matter  of  hours,  if  need  be.  to 
meet   any    form    of   physical   crisis    or 
disaster.   Its  officers  and  civilian  engi- 
neers have  used  their  river- development 
skills  to  blast  the  way  across  the  beaches 
of  Normandy  and  the  Pacific,  and  their 
organization   commands   skills   to   cope 
with  fires,  floods,  and  earthquakes.  In 
this   era   when    national   defense,   con- 
struction, and  industry  are  intimately 
related,   the   military   engineeer   is   the 
key  man.  Much  of  our  security  and  power 
are  due  to  the  fact  that  America's  Corps 
of  Engineers  are  the  best  military  engi- 
neers in  the  world. 

A  couple  of  years  ago  President 
Johnson  called  the  Corps  of  Engineeis 
•one  of  the  greatest  organizations  ever 
known  to  man,  one  of  the  finest  orga- 
nizations ever  conceived  and  developed 
by  the  U.S.  Government,  they  lepresent 
strength,  they  represent  resolution,  they 
represent  responsibility."  To  which  we 
may  add:  "They  represent  integrity." 
What  would  our  Nation  do,  what  would 
it  have  been,  what  would  it  be,  without 

them? 

So  I  am  proud  and  glad  today  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  congratulate  the 
corps  on  its  193d  anniversary,  and  to 
wish  them  continued  success  in  the  years 
ahead. 


THE  -PUEBLO  "  INCIDENT 


HON.  GORDON  ALLOTT 

OF    COLORADO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  1.  1968 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  23d  week  that  American  boys  have 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  North  Koreans 
because  of  the  capture  of  the  Pueblo. 

Over  the  weekend  we  heard  reports 
that  the  boys  may  soon  be  released  Of 
course  we  pray  to  God  that  this  will  be 
the  case,  but  we  also  pray  that  their 
mental  and  physical  health  still  remains 
strong  and  intact. 

Whether  or  not  the  Hanoi  press  re- 
ports about  the  pending  release  of  these 
boys  is  true,  the  fact  remains  that  they 
have  been  allowed  to  remain  in  enemy 
hands  for  an  intolerable  length  of  time. 

Whatever  has  been  done  to  free  them 
has  obviously  not  been  enough.  As  a  re- 
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minder  to  the  President  that  this  vital 
matter  still  remains  unsolved.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  excellent 
summary  of  the  Pueblo  situation,  pub- 
lished in  the  Boston  Globe  of  June  9. 
1968.  be  printed  in  the  E^xtensions  of  Re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Gloom  Covirs  Talks  fo«  •"Pueblo"  Relcasc 
(  By  Vera  Olawr ) 

Washington.  June  4  —The  Untied  States 
haa  receded  from  the  po«Ulon  of  Infuriated 
bluster  It  espoused  when  the  i;SS  Pueblo 
and  her  crew  were  seized  by  the  North  Ko- 
reans In  late  January. 

Now.  after  four  months  and  17  fruitless 
talks  at  Panmunjon.  the  official  line  Is 
gloomy,  whether  It  be  expressed  by  President 
Johnson,  ambassador  to  the  United  Nations 
Arthur  Goldberg,  or  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  - 

There  Is  no  hard  Information  on  the  where- 
abouts or  state  of  health  of  the  82  survivors, 
not  Is  tl)cxe  optimism  about  their  early  re- 
lease 

The  problem  has  moved  from  the  military 
arena,  where  Is  was  orlKlnally  categorized  as 
an  act  of  war"  by  Rusk,  to  diplomatic  ter- 
rain,   with    this  current   summing-up   by    a 
Stale  Department  spokesman: 

"We  can  only  hope  that  after  they  (the 
North  Koreans)  realize  they  have  milked  this 
for  all  possible  propaganda  value,  they  will 
begin  to  think  seriously  about  releasing  the 
men  Many  of  the  military  actions  suggested 
might  demonstrate  that  we  are  a  strong  na- 
tion, but  we  see  no  advantage  to  bringing  out 
a  charred  hull  and  82  corpses  " 

It  Is  not  that  the  administration  has  for- 
gotten the  ship  or  its  men  That  would  be 
dimcult  to  do.  with  reminders,  ranging  from 
anguish  to  an^er  and  scorn,  pelting  Washing- 
ton like  hall. 

Reporters  frequently  raise  the  question  at 
presidential  news  conferences  and  sessions 
with  presidential  candidates  Rep.  William  J 
Scherle  R-Icwa.  reminds  Congress  dally  of 
the  time  elapsed  since  the  ships  capture  Jan- 
uary 23.  as  .lo  several  metropolitan  news- 
papers. Mrs.  Lloyd  Bucher.  wife  of  the  Im- 
prisoned skipper,  is  working  with  her  Con- 
gressman. Rep.  Bob  Wilson.  R.-Callf  .  to  flood 
the  nation  with  bumper  strips  exhorting  "re- 
member the  Pueblo!  " 

It  appears  rather  that  offlclals  have  shot 
their  bolt  In  the  effort  to  peacefully  settle  the 
humiliating  chapter.  A  new  negotiator,  Brig 
Gen  Gilbert  H.  Woodward,  has  been  assigned 
to  sit  opposite  Major  Gen.  Pak  Chung-Kuk. 
representing  North  Korea.  Accompanied  by  a 
handful  of  technicians,  the  two  confer  pri- 
vately at  the  same  table  In  the  same  head- 
quarters used  by  the  military  .vmistlce  com- 
mission which  supervises  the  uneasy  truce  at 
the  38th  parallel.  Transcripts  of  their  highly 
classified  conversations,  ranging  In  length 
from  half  an  hour  to  about  one  and  one- 
half  hours,  are  forwarded  to  the  State  De- 
partment. 

The  Pueblo  h.»s  been  discussed  also  at  sev- 
eral meetings  of  the  Military  .Armistice  Com- 
mission with  South  Koreans  present  On 
April  18.  US.  Rear  Admiral  John  V  Smith, 
then  the  senior  US.  negotiating  official, 
categorized  the  ship's  seizure  as  war  provo- 
cation of   the   most  serious   magnitude." 

WANTS  CONCILIATION 

within  a  week  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Mlk»  Mansfield  suggested  It  might  be  well 
to  separate  the  often  acrimonious  commis- 
sion talks  from  what  should  be  a  conciliatory 
effort  building  toward  release  of  the  prison- 
ers He  proposed  dispatching  a  special  U.S. 
mission  to  North  Korea  to  attempt  to  see 
the  crewmen  and  talk  with  offlclals  there. 
The  administration  has  not  seen  fit  to  follow 
through. 
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According  to  the  Defense  Department,  the 
Pueblo,  an  electronic  Intelligence  ship  of  900 
tons,  was  manned  by  six  officers.  75  enlisted 
men  and  two  civilian  hydrographers.  One 
crewman  has  since  been  reported  dead,  leav- 
ing 82  in  the  hands  of  the  North  Koreans. 
The  United  States  Insists  the  ship  was  seized 
outside  the  12-mlle  territorial  limit  of  North 
Korea  and  Is  therefore  being  held  Il- 
legally 

According  to  the  military,  fighter  planes 
of  the  kind  necessary  to  defend  the  Pueblo 
were  not  Immediately  available  at  nearby  U.S. 
bases  The  carrier  US  S  Enterprise  was  sent, 
but  arrived  too  late  for  action  and  was  with- 
drawn In  February  Military  commentetor 
Hanson  Baldwin  has  written  that,  'The 
safetv  of  the  crew  of  the  Pueblo,  though 
Invoked  by  Washington  as  a  reason  for  tak- 
ing no  reprisal  action,  was  less  a  factor  In 
the  decision  to  do  nothing  than  was  the 
lack  of  capability." 

The  marked  shift  In  US.  attitude  toward 
the  seizure  Is  revealed  by  a  comparison  of 
official  statements  at  the  time  of  capture 
with  thone  now  being  made: 

On  January  25.  less  than  48  hours  after  the 
Pueblos    seizure,    the    President   called    It   a 

•  wanton  and  aggressive  act"  that  "cannot 
be  accepted  "  He  activated  15,000  air  and 
nival  ReservUte  and  called  for  an  urgent 
meeting   of   the   UN   Security   Council. 

NOW  WS  HOPE 

By  May  6,  however,  his  tone  had  softened. 

•  We  hope  that  ujxin  careful  reflection,  they 
(the  North  Koreans)  will  release  the  men," 
he  said. 

Ambassador  Goldberg,  who  forcefully  and 
indignantly  described  the  ship's  seizure  as 
Illegal  before  the  Council.  Is  now  saying.  'I 
will  not  take  bick  an  ounce  of  what  I  said, 
but  I  do  not  want  any  false  optimism  to  be 
derived." 

Secretary  of  SUte  Rusk  originally  advised 
North  Korea  to  "cool  It."  Now  his  spokes- 
men says,  "there  Is  little  forward  progress 
we  can  report." 

Ambassador  of  the  Republic  of  Korea 
(South  I  Dong- Jo  Kim  makes  no  secret  of 
his  feeling  that  the  US.  should  have  acted 
with  greater  firmness.  'You  Americans 
should  be  better  poker  players."  was  the 
way  he  put  It. 

Letters  purportedly  from  members  of  the 
Ptteblos  crew,  including  Cmdr.  Bucher.  have 
been  received  by  relatives,  friends,  newspa- 
pers and  Members  of  Congress.  They  state 
that  if  North  Korea's  terms  (admission  of 
violation  of  territorial  waters,  an  apology, 
and  promise  not  to  repeat  the  offense)  are 
not  met.  the  crewmen  will  be  executed. 

PHONY     CONFESSIONS 

The  State  Department  has  labeled  all  al- 
leged confessions  of  officers  and  men  and 
some  individual  letters  as  "produced  under 
circumstances  which  In  themselves  consti- 
tute a  form  of  diu-ess.  We  do  not  consider 
any  of  them  to  be  proof  of  the  North  Ko- 
rean allegations."' 

Efforts  to  arrange  admission  for  Interna- 
tional Red  Cross  representatives  to  check  on 
prisoners'  welfare  have  failed.  Film  clips  and 
photographs  give  the  Impression  the  men 
are  In  good  health,  but  State  says  there  Is 
no  way  to  confirm  It.  The  department  de- 
nies there  Is  complacency  about  their  treat- 
ment. 

Capt.  Carleton  W.  Voltz.  the  last  American 
to  return  from  North  Korea  captivity,  re- 
ports he  was  tortured  and  beaten. 

NoUng  on  May  29  that  128  days  passed 
since  the  Pueblo  and  her  crew  were  taken 
into  communist  captivity.  Rep.  Scherle  ac- 
cused the  administration  of  a  "hollow  re- 
sponse to  the  Incident  and  exposition  of  the 
Nation  as  a  "paper  tiger  "  The  California 
American  Legion  called  the  administration 
""evasive  and  apathetic'"  In  efforts  to  release 
the  crew,  but  offered  no  specific  suggestion 
except  '"Increased  pressure."' 

After  the  last  talk  at  Panmunjon  on  May 
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27,    a    State   Department   spokesman   again 
said,   'there  hBs  been  no  breakthrough." 

Meanwhile  Defense  Secretary  Clark  Clif- 
ford has  .-isked  Congress  for  $3  9  billion  m 
supplemental  funds  to  run  his  Department 
naming  seizure  of  the  Pueblo  as  a  factor  in 
his  rising  expenses. 


NATIONAL    FOUNDATION    FOR    THi: 
SOCIAL  SCIENCES  ACT  OF  1968 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  1.  1968 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Foundation  of  the  Social  Sciences.  In  thi 
Senate  a  subcommittee  of  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  has  held 
hearings  on  the  bill  and  action  by  tlu 
full  committee  is  scheduled  for  July  8. 

The  purpose  of  the  Foundation  would 
be  to  support  and  promote  research,  edu- 
cation, training,  and  scholarship  in  the 
social  sciences.  I  think  the  potential  con- 
tribution of  this  act  is  already  demon- 
strated by  the  success  of  the  National 
Foundation  of  the  Arts  and  Humanitie.s 
I  am  proud  to  have  cosponsored  the  leg- 
islation creating  it  in  1965. 

The  need  for  a  National  Social  Scienco 
Foundation  was  well  put  by  Senator  Fred 
R.  Harris,  author  of  the  Senate  bill  alon:- 
with  20  other  Senators. 

He  said : 

We  understand  the  button  and  the  ma- 
chine very  well,  but  we  are  woefully  weak  ii 
the  understanding  of  the  button  pusher. 

By  closing  the  gap  between  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  natural  sciences  and  ou: 
knowledge  of  the  social  sciences,  the 
enactment  of  this  bill  will  help  -as  to 
better  understand  the  man  who  operates 
the  machine. 

The  Foundation  would  consist  of  a 
Board  of  Trustees  of  24  prominent  cit- 
izens from  the  social  sciences  community, 
both  academic  and  practicing.  There 
would  as  well  be  a  Director  and  Deputy 
Director,  appointed  by  the  President  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Tlic 
bill  also  provides  for  a  staff  to  administer 
the  Foundation  funds. 

The  Federal  Government  could  then 
underwrite,  fund,  and  support  academic 
research  in  the  fields  of  political  science, 
economics,  psychology,  sociology,  an- 
thropology, history,  law,  social  statistics 
demography.  geography.  linguistics. 
communications,  international  relations, 
education,  and  other  social  sciences. 
The  social  sciences  would  have  the  legis- 
lative support  that  they  need  if  they  arc 
to  assist  in  devising  new  concepts  and 
suggesting  new  methods  for  enriching 
man's  life  and  alleviating  social  strife 
and  injustice. 

Social  science  research  would  be  in 
civilian  hands,  providing  an  urgently 
needed  addition  to  that  now  carried  on 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Department 
of  Defense.  Though  the  Poimdation 
would  be  available  for  contracting  by 
the  operating  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government,  it  would 
conduct  no  research  of  a  controlled  or 
classified  nature. 
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A  Social  Science  Foundation  would 
reverse  the  relative  lack  of  attention 
given  the  social  sciences  under  the  pres- 
ent system.  In  1966,  the  social  sciences 
received  only  2.4  percent  of  the  basic 
research  funds  appropriated  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  figure  was  similar 
in  1967  and  in  1968.  Moreover,  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  is  presently 
able  to  allot  only  one-twelfth  of  its 
budget  to  the  social  sciences.  Not  only 
does  inadequate  funding  diminish  the 
stature  of  the  social  sciences,  but,  with 
this  disparity  in  emphasis,  the  ability  of 
the  natural  and  social  sciences  to  inter- 
relate is  greatly  inhibited. 

The  Foundation's  most  distinct  advan- 
tages, though,  lie  in  the  answers  the  so- 
cial sciences  can  provide  for  the  most 
serious  problems  now  confronting  our 
country.  How  a  ghetto  can  be  dissolved: 
what  really  causes  the  breakdown  of  the 
family ;  what  leads  one  nation  to  seek  to 
dominate  the  world— or  to  withdraw 
from  it-  how  a  democratic  government 
survives  the  fury  of  its  birth— these  are 
questions  to  which  we  all  seek  answers 
and  no  one  can  answer  with  certainty. 
These  are  the  questions  studied  by  the 
.social  sciences. 

To  my  colleagues  who  would  object 
that  we  cannot  afford  the  money  to  es- 
tablish a  National  Social  Sciences  Foun- 
dation, I  reply,  we  cannot  afford  not  to. 
We  who  are  splitting  the  atom  and  study- 
ing the  far  corners  of  the  universe  must 
at  the  same  time  learn  why  our  cities 
burn  every  summer  and  why  our  chil- 
dren prefer  cap  guns  to  marbles. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  this  body 
gives  favorable  consideration  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  National  Social  Sci- 
ences Foundation. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

riots  threaten,  at  the  very  first  hour,  there 
must  be  an  appropriate  and  overwhelming 
show  of  force  and  determination  by  all  those 
m  authority  to  Insure  that  the  criminal  acts 
are  stopped  in  their  tracks.  It  Is  Important 
to  note  that  the  number  Involved  in  these 
riots  and  destruction  Is  very  small  and  does 
not  involve  the  majority  of  those  who  live 
in  the  ghetto  area. 


A  BUSINESSMAN  LOOKS  AT  RIOTS 
AND   CRIME 


HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

OF    WEST    VIHGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  July  1,  1968 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  President  of  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Mr.  Winton  M. 
Blount,  delivered  an  excellent  address  to 
the  National  Press  Club  on  Thursday, 
June  27, 1968.  ^    ^ 

Speaking  of  the  riots  which  have 
struck  our  major  cities,  Mr.  Blount  said: 

We  are  told  that  lives  were  saved  by  with- 
holding force  during  the  April  riots.  This  Is 
presented  to  us  as  a  wise  and  successful 
policy— not  Just  an  exception  that  was  made 
once  "and  that  future  rioters  had  better  not 
count  on,  but  rather  as  a  noble  experiment 
worthy  of  national  adoption. 

The  political  argument  Is  that  all  the 
property  destroyed  in  riots  is  not  worth  one 
human"  life,  and  while  that  may  be  true,  it 
is  not  the  relevant  point.  We  tend  to  forget 
that  riots  are  not  started  by  Innocent  by- 
standers or  children.  They  are  started  by 
lawless  hoodlums  and  the  disruptive  ele- 
ments of  our  society.  If  we  have  a  policy  of 
withholding  authority  and  letting  the  ar- 
sonist burn  and  the  looter  steal  then  you 
can  be  certain  that  seeing  this  example,  the 
surrounding  community  will  Join  in.  We 
must  have  a  policy  that  says  that  as  soon  as 


That  all  Senators  may  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  read  Mr.  Blount's  address,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Businessman  Looks  at  Riots  and  Crime 
(Address    by   Winton   M.   Blount,    president, 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States, 
before  the  National  Press  Club.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  June  27.  1968) 
It  Is  a  real  pleasure  to  be  the  guest  of  the 
National  Press  Club.  I  am  especially  grateful 
to  you,  Mr.  Chairman  for  your  introduction. 
I  would  like  to  discuss  with  you  tod.^y  a 
new  phenomenon  in  our  society — the  emer- 
gence of  mob  action  as  a  tolerated  instru- 
ment   for     political,     social    and    economic 
change.  ...     , 

It  is  tolerated  primarily  for  political  rea- 
sons, and  also  in  the  name  of  social  progress. 
Many  intellectuals  and  opinion  leaders,  inter- 
preting mob  action  as  an  expression  of  pro- 
gress, have  given  their  blessing  to  this 
phenomenon. 

We  need  only  to  look  about  us  to  determne 
that  it  is  not  progress  but  regression. 

It  is  regression  symbolized  by  the  .spectacle 
on  television  several  months  ago  of  some 
small  businessmen  from  the  national  capital 
going  before  a  Congressional  investigating 
committee  wearing  hoods  for  their  own  pro- 
tection. By  telling  publicly  how  organized 
bands  of  thieves  were  looting  their  stores 
almost  regularly,  these  businessmen  were 
putting  themselves  in  danger  of  violent  re- 
venge. Their  identities  had  to  be  hidden. 

It  is  regression  symbolized  by  reckless  op- 
ixjrtunists  and  extremists  who,  in  such  a 
lenient  atmosphere,  are  able  to  slip  freely  into 
leadership  roles  for  purposes  of  making 
trouble.  There  :ire  divisive  and  demagogic 
elements  of  leadership  in  our  society— both 
on  the  left  and  on  the  right,  botii  black  and 
white— and  thev  are  doing  irreparable  harm 
to  the  nation.  Tliey  arouse  vast  passions, 
both  of  support  and  opposition,  and  out  of 
this  conflict  comes  the  present  atmosphere  of 
violence  and  anarchy. 

It  is  regression  symbolized  by  an  exploding 
crime  rate.  The  Supreme  Court  is  making 
landmark  decisions  that  permit  confessed 
criminals  to  go  free,  sometimes  to  continue 
their  crimes,  and  we  are  supposed  to  believe 
that  this  Is  better  than  running  the  risk 
that  some  accused  person  might  suffer  un- 
justly for  lack  of  a  legal  technicality  in  his 
favor. 

And  It  is  regression  when  the  times  tempt 
politicians   to   carelessly   promi.se   the   world 
to    the    disadvantaged    and    uneducated- 
promises   which   they   know   cannot   be   ful- 
filled. This  is  a  callous  and  tragic  way  to  treat 
innocent   people   who   deserve   better.   Their 
expectations  are  being  raised,  not  only  behind 
any   possibilitv  of   attainment,   but   also,   in 
many  instances,  even  beyond  the  intentions 
of  those  making  the  wild  promises.  This  Is  a 
basic  cause  of  much  of  the  mob  action,  be- 
cause when  these  hopes  are  dashed  on  the 
rocks  of  reality,  frustration  sets  in  and  the 
extremist  takes  over.  When  this  happens,  the 
justifiable    needs    of    these    people    become 
latched   together   with    totally   unreasonable 
demands,   and   it  becomes  more   difficult   to 
do  what  we  should  do  to  help  the  poor. 

To  be  sure,  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  truly 
significant  social  revolution  and  we  can  ex- 
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pect  some  of  the  old  patterns  to  go  out  of 
style,  and  some  traditional  standards  to  slip 
off  balance  for  a  while. 

But  undisciplined  and  untutored  tolerance 
can  lead  to  anarchy.  It  has  already  led  us  to 
a  point  where  I  think  It  is  reasonable  to  fear 
for  the  Constitutional  rights  of  all  Ameri- 
cans, and  I  say  this  with  careful  deliberation. 
I  am  not  the  first  businessman  to  complain 
about  these  problems  and  there  may  be  a 
tendency  to  write  it  off  as  another  voice  at- 
tempting to  buttress  the  status  quo.  So  let 
me  at  this  point  try  to  get  you  a  little  better 
acquainted  with  the  business  community  or 

1968.  ^     . 

I  would  like  to  sketch  for  you  the  business- 
men's participation  in  the  social  reform 
movement,  and  I  hope  you  realize  that  we 
are  deeply  involved  and  are  not  Just  by- 
standers. If  we  in  the  business  community 
had  disassociated  ourselves  from  the  human 
concerns  of  society  generally,  it  would  be 
oisier  to  understand  why  buslne=ses  are  tar- 
gets for  so  much  of  the  protest  and  violence. 
But  free  enterprl.se  is  waging  aggressive  war 
against  the  root  causes  of  poverty  and  un- 

We  do  much  in  cooperation  with  govern- 
ment and  we  do  still  more  voluntarily,  work- 
ing mostly  with  all  kinds  of  local  groups.  The 
businessman  has  the  same  reasons  as  every- 
one else,  and  additional  ones  of  his  own  for 
being  genuinely  concerned  about  the  prob- 
lems of  the  unproductive  poor. 

Our  self-interest  in  disadvantaged  people 
becomes  more  enlightened  all  the  time. 

Seven  of  10  forum  sessions  at  the  National 
Chaml>er's  recent  annual  meellnv:  were  de- 
voted to  urban  nroblems.  Efforts  to  get  busi- 
nessmen more  involved  in  these  problem 
areas  have  top  priority  in  thr  National 
Chamber's  work  program.  Typical  of  these 
efTcirls  is  a  study  conducted  lor  the  Chamber 
by  bevmour  L."\Volfbeln.  of  the  School  of 
Business  Administration  at  Temple  Univer- 
sity, showing  the  economic  inip.ict  of  help- 
ing the  poor. 

This  studv  demonstrated  that  one  effect 
would  be  a  Lisnificant  decrease  m  the  man- 
power .short.HE?e  that  is  throwing  a  cloud  over 
the  cconomv.  It  has  been  estimated  that  by 
1975— seven  vears  hence- there  will  be  a 
need  for  14.000.000  more  workers  than  are 
likely  to  be  available,  unless,  in  the  inean- 
time,  large  numbors  of  the  hard-core  unem- 
ployed are  brour;ht  into  the  Job  Inrce. 

Another  economic  gain  v.ould  be  a  dra- 
matic in-'rease  in  consumer  spending  asso- 
ciated with  a  rising  standard  of  living.  Pro- 
fessor Wolfbeln  estimated  that  if  the  inci- 
dence of  poverty  could  be  reduced  by  one- 
third,  which  is  certainly  a  feasible  goal,  since 
onlv  five  per  cent  of  the  population  would 
be  "affected,  then  the  increase  in  consumer 
spending  would  be  21  per  cent.  This  is  a 
feasible  reduction  in  poverty  when  you  re- 
member that  between  the  years  1959  and  1965 
there  was  a  20  per  cent  decline  in  the  nnm- 
bpr  of  Americans  living  under  the  poverty 
level,  as  estimated  by  Dean  George  P.  Baker. 
of  Harvard  Business  School,  and  this  was 
done  without  the  massive  concentration  on 
the  problem  that  occupies  1968  America. 

We  hope  you  will  believe  that  the  business- 
man in  his  concern  for  the  ghettos,  has  the 
same  human  motives  as  everyone  el.se.  in 
addition  to  his  own  far-sighted  economic 
reasons  for  wantins  to  help.  And  if  you  will 
keep  in  mind  that  the  businessman  is  a 
realist  througii  economic  necessity,  you  can 
expect  him  to  be  more  inclined  than  some 
others— the  politician,  for  example— to  seek 
out  the  most  practical  remedies  and  goals. 
Man.agement  skills,  problem-solving  ability, 
creativity  and  innovation— these  are  what 
businessmen  have  to  contribute  to  the  war 
on   poverty. 

Getting  needy  people  into  jobs,  so  that 
they  can  lead  more  useful,  more  self-respect- 
ing and  more  enjoyable  lives,  is  where  the 
biTsiness  stress  is  being  applied.  'We  are  try- 
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lug  not  only  to  provide  more  Job  opportunl- 
Ues.  but  to  deliver  them  to  the  doontep  of 
the  hard-core  unemployed. 

In  Iwfe  city  ghettoea.  coordinated,  buil- 
neaa-sponaored  proframa  of  baalc  education 
and  training,  backed  up  by  Job  guarantees, 
are  now  commonplace  The  helping  handa  are 
often  stretched  a  long  way  out  to  relieve 
such  problems  as  transportation  to  the  Job. 
arreat  records,  and  poor  aoclal  hablU  of  those 
willing  to  work 

All  kinds  of  companies  are  lowering  their 
hiring  requirements  by  such  meana  as  break- 
ing down  more  difficult  Job*  so  that  part  of 
the  work  can  be  handled  by  the  lesser 
skilled  Through  Industry  generally  there  is 
a  search  for  better  ways  to  encourage,  and 
use.  and  improve  the  capabilities  of  persons 
who  heretofore  have  been  unable  to  find  a 
place  In  life 

Yes.  bxislneaamen  are  meeting  new  times 
with  new  measures.  Actually,  business  Is  In 
charge  of  a  technological  revolution  that  Is 
changing  men's  lives  faster  and  more  fully 
than  all  the  new  social  attitudes  are  doing. 
Our  problems  arise  because  this  technological 
change  has  come  so  fast— so  bllndlngly  fast — 
that  we  h^ve  not  been  able  to  develop  the 
new  kind  ot  human  relationships  that  our 
material  progress  calls  for. 

Nevertheless,  our  whole  way  of  life  U  Im- 
proving, and  technology  Is  bringing  vast 
social  as  well  as  material  gains  For  all  Its 
ugliness,  the  ghetto  problem  la  a  by-product 
of  the  progress  that  has  relieved  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  women,  children  and  men  from 
back-breaking  toll  and  drudgery  on  the 
farms  and  in  menial  tasks  In  the  factories. 
While  many  of  these  persons  may  not  seem 
to  have  gained  much  yet  in  the  exchange  of 
rural  poverty  for  urban  poverty,  they  are  no 
longer  forgotten  people,  and  that's  putting 
It  mildly 

In  sketching  out  for  you  the  business- 
man's relevance  to  the  times,  as  I  am  trying 
to  do.  we  come  now  to  the  argument  that 
while  free  enterprise  provides  a  better  living. 
It  still  has  a  backward  way  of  putting  ma- 
terial values  above  human  values.  We  hear 
It  said  that  no  matter  how  much  the  busi- 
nessman cares  (or  people,  he  cares  for  profits 
more  This  real  y  is  the  springboard  for  the 
notion  that  hu.Tian  rights  are  separate  and 
apart  from  and  superior  to  property  rlghU. 
Here  Is  the  thinking  that  breeds  street  and 
campus  riots,  and  U  needs  careful  attention. 

You  can  look  to  business,  and  nowhere 
else,  for  material  progress.  And  whether  you 
credit  the  businessman  for  It  or  not.  the  fact 
Is  there  will  not  be  much  social  progress  un- 
less there  Is  economic  progress  first.  This  is 
the  problem  of  the  underdeveloped  countries 
around  t^e  world.  And  in  stronger  countries 
the  problem  sUll  is  to  keep  social  gams  in 
balance  with  economic  growth.  A  sagging 
economy,  brought  about  in  part  by  an  un- 
realistic social  program,  recently  forced 
Great  Britain  to  cut  back  on  Its  national 
health  program— and  our  own  government's 
excessive  spending,  moetly  for  social  pur- 
poses, and  in  a  time  of  a  major  military  en- 
gagement— led  us  into  a  fiscal  mesa  with 
worldwide  consequences. 

The  American  free  enterprise  system  Is  the 
biggest  and  best  fighter  that  has  ever  gone 
to  war  against  poverty  anywhere  on  earth. 

Yes.  we  have  3  5  per  cent  of  our  labor  force 
unemployed,  but  don  t  forget  that  we  have 
96.6  per  cent  at  work. 

Yes.  we  have  a  relatively  small  per  cent  of 
our  population  living  In  squalor,  degreda- 
tlon.  hopelessness  and  despair  in  the  slums, 
and  we  can.  we  must,  we  will  do  something 
about  this.  But  don't  forget  that  the  vast 
majority  of  Americans  lead  satisfying  and 
rewarding  lives. 

We  are  dealing  with  problems  of  succeaa, 
and  not  of  defeat  Air  and  water  pollution, 
the  blight  of  our  cities,  mass  transportation 
needs,  traffic  and  highway  problems,  crowded 
achools  and  colleges,  all  are  problems  which 
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can  be  traced  to  our  tremendou*  growth  and 
aucceaa  aa  a  nation. 

Poverty,  slums,  under-educatlon  and  hard- 
core unemployment  are  not  new — they  have 
always  existed.  What  brings  them  into  such 
prominence  now  Is  that  we  have  achieved 
such  affluence  that  for  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory a  nation  la  almoat  within  range  of  elim- 
inating them. 

And  ao.  aa  we  watch  politicians  tinker  with 
the  rlghU  of  all  In  order  to  win  favor  with 
minoritlea.  we  ask:  la  this  building  a  better 
America? 

The  14th  Amendment  guarantees  us  the 
right  not  to  be  deprived  of  property  without 
due  process  of  law.  Yet  that  right  Is  so  far 
gone  It  Is  not  even  insurable  In  parts  of  many 
cities. 

It's  gone  because  government  will  not 
adequately  defend  it  against  pillage  masquer- 
ading as  protest,  or  even  against  the  day-to- 
day robbery,  arson  and  vandalism  going  on 
in  areas  of  racial  sensitivity. 

The  various  levels  of  government  have  all 
the  armed  force  necessary  to  protect  ghetto 
stores  and  housing  but  they  are  not  using  it. 
The  decision  to  hold  back  is  essentially  polit- 
ical Judgment  on  the  part  of  a  few  It  has 
not  been  submitted  to  any  test  of  public 
sentiment. 

What  Is  the  full  meaning  of  this?  If  It  takes 
the  permission  of  mobs  to  operate  a  business 
or  a  rental  housing  property  in  one  loca- 
tion, on  what  basis  is  property  safe  any- 
where else?  If  extortioners  can  prey  on  busi- 
nessmen In  riot-prone  areas,  on  the  pretense 
of  selling  them  protection,  what's  to  prevent 
a  threat  of  riots  and  attendant  extortion 
from  spreading  throughout  the  land? 

How  la  the  civil  rights  cause  served  by 
driving  businessmen  out  of  ghettoes  because 
they  are  white,  or  because  they  are  Jewish, 
or  because  they  are 'called  Uncle  Toms?  How 
many  wrongs  make  a  right? 

We  are  asked  to  take  It  for  granted  that 
human  rights  are  on  a  higher  plane  than 
property  rights,  but  when  we  look  around 
the  world  at  those  whose  property  rights  are 
restricted,  we  find  them  without  much  per- 
sonal freedom  of  any  kind.  Basic  rights  can't 
be  divided.  Indeed,  the  very  thing  the  Negro 
Is  reaching  for  Is  property  of  his  own.  If  he 
can't  be  secure  In  his  ownership,  what  has 
he  to  gain?  Human  rights  cannot  exist  In  a 
chaotic  society. 

Having  reached  the  point  where  a  Con- 
stitutional right  Is  abridged  for  political 
expediency,  what  do  any  of  us  have  left? 
This  time  It  happens  to  be  the  right  to  hold 
property  What  will  it  be  next? 

It  may  be  true  that  only  an  alarmist  would 
consider  our  rights  to  life  or  our  right  to 
liberty  to  be  In  any  present  danger,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  if  It  ever  became  politi- 
cally advantageous  to  take  those  protections 
away  from  us.  a  precedent  has  been  made 
available. 

Business  has  fallen  victim  to  political  ap- 
peasement of  riot  and  crime,  and  what  has 
been  gained  by  It?  Are  minority  rights  any 
more  secure?  Has  the  moral  tone  of  the 
country  been  Improved?  Is  there  more  broth- 
erly love  among  races  than  before?  Have  such 
cities  as  Washington.  Detroit  and  Newark 
been  purged  of  prejudice  by  all  the  blood 
and  flre?  They  certainly  don't  look  any  bet- 
ter for  their  experiences. 

We  are  told  that  lives  were  saved  by  with- 
holding force  during  the  April  riots.  This  Is 
presented  to  us  as  a  wise  and  successful 
policy — not  Just  an  exception  that  was  made 
once  and  that  future  rioters  had  better  not 
count  on.  but  rather  as  a  noble  experiment 
worthy  of  national  adoption 

The  political  argument  :s  that  all  the 
property  destroyed  In  riots  Is  not  worth  one 
human  life,  and  while  that  may  be  true,  it  is 
not  the  relevant  point.  We  tend  to  forget 
that  riots  are  not  starred  by  innocent  by- 
standers or  children  They  .ire  started  by 
lawless    hoodlums    and    the    disruptive    ele- 
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menta  of  our  society.  If  we  have  a  policy  ot 
withholding  authority  and  letting  the  arson- 
ist bum  and  the  looter  steal  then  you  can 
be  certain  that  seeing  this  example,  the  sur- 
rounding community  will  Join  In.  We  must 
have  a  policy  that  says  that  aa  soon  as  riots 
threaten,  at  the  very  first  hour,  there  must 
be  an  appropriate  and  overwhelming  show 
of  force  and  determination  by  all  those  in 
authority  to  insure  that  the  criminal  acts 
are  stopped  In  their  tracks.  It  Is  important 
to  note  that  the  number  involved  in  these 
riots  and  destruction  Is  very  small  and  does 
not  Involve  the  majority  of  those  who  live 
In  the  ghetto  area. 

But  the  main  point  to  remember  about 
rlou  Is  that  there  is  a  principle  to  be  de- 
fended In  property  rights.  A  man  who  would 
not  sell  his  life  for  a  million  dollars  will 
sometimes  risk  it — and  with  the  odds  heavily 
against  him — trying  to  protect  $20  in  his 
wallet  from  a  robber.  The  ownership  prin- 
ciple Is  what  Is  being  tossed  aside  for  the 
benefit  of  rioters,  and  this  Is  far  more  Im- 
portant than  the  value  ol  the  property. 

Are  they  really  trying  to  sell  us  that  we 
should  be  ready  to  surrender  anything  we 
own  without  a  fight?  The  politicians  preach 
this,  but  If  you  put  them  to  the  test,  you 
find  It  Is  not  what  they  really  mean 

Ask  them  whether  they  think  the  police 
should  also  stand  aside  for  a  gang  of  bank 
robbers,  ratlier  than  risk  human  lives  In  a 
gun  battle,  and  they  will  say  "No  "  If  you 
asked  what's  the  dlilerence  between  crimes 
by  bank  robbers  and  crimes  by  looters,  they 
would  say  that  the  looting  is  a  form  of  pro- 
test against  social  Injustice.  Of  course,  the 
bank  robber  might  also  have  a  grievance 
against  society  but  he's  Just  one  vote.  He's 
expendable. 

I  don't  know  what  kind  of  treatment  would 
be  recocnmended  for  looters  who  managed  to 
get  Inside  a  bank  during  working  hours.  I 
somehow  feel  that  this  would  be  looked  upon 
a  little  differently  than  raids  on  liquor  and 
television  and  grocery  stores,  but  I  don't 
know  why  It  should  be. 

The  reason  why  so  much  of  what  Is  going 
on  falls  to  make  sense  is  that  the  standard.' 
we  are  trying  to  live  by  have  been  thrown  or 
balance.  I  mentioned  earlier  that  we  are  told 
to  expect  temporary  Imbalances,  while  olC 
wrongs  are  being  remedies,  but  what  we  see 
now  Is  that  imbalances  in  the  people's  rights 
are  not  controllable. 

We  see  In  practice  that  over-emphasis  on 
minority  righU  means  neglect  of  majority 
rights.  Courts  began  extending  the  lega» 
rights  of  persons  accused  of  crimes,  and  the 
streets  became  unsafe  for  everybody.  College 
authorities  became  unreasonably  permissive 
with  small,  loud-mouthed  and  even  anil- 
Amerlcau  campus  elements,  and  the  educa- 
tion of  tens  of  thousands  of  young  persons 
has  been  violently  disrupted. 

Neither  In  the  courts  nor  in  the  college  ad- 
ministrative offices  have  the  rights  of  the  ma- 
jority been  controlling. 

We  really  don't  know  where  we  stand  until 
funher  tests  come.  If  it  Is  reasonably  safe 
to  riot  In  ghettoes  and  on  campuses,  then 
how  far  removed  are  we  in  America  from 
riots  on  Jobs,  or  at  political  meetings? 

It  shouldn't  take  much  more  nerve  to 
burn  tax  forms  than  It  does  to  burn  dralt 
cards. 

The  people  of  Germany  presumed  too  much 
on  their  state  of  civilization  when  they  began 
tolerating  the  excesses  of  the  Nazis.  Very 
soon  their  nation  was  wallowing  In  an  orgy 
of  genocide — and  worse. 

Evenvs  have  gone  much  too  far  in  our  own 
country  but  they  would  still  respond  to  a 
simple  remedy.  All  it  takes  to  re-establish 
order  Is  government's  will.  The  forces  of  vio- 
lence and  crime  can't  begin  to  match  us  in 
armed  strength.  We  need  only  to  deal  with 
them  as  we  of  the  majority  deal  with  each 
other. 

Impose  on  the  rioter  the  same  likelihood  of 
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punishment  that  you  or  I  would  /ace  for 

committing  the  mischief,  and  the  riot  fever 

would  be  hard  to  arouse 

Bend  the  law  back  to  where  the  victim  ol 

crime    has    a    rightful    advanUge    over    the 

criminal  and  we  wouldn't  have  to  be  afraid 

to  go  out-of-doors  at  night. 

Our  marble  statues  still  show  Justice  wear- 
ing a  blindfold,  but  the  smart  law-breaker 
knows  she  Is  peeking,  watching  for  political 

signals,  ready  to  press  her  thumb  down  on 
the  side  of  the  scales  opposite  majority  rights. 
SO  it  goes  with  our  symbols  and  so  it  goes 
with   our   Constitutional    guarantees. 

The  businessman  alone  cannot  win  the 
struggle  for  property  rights.  The  whole  law- 
abiding  majority  will  have  to  stir  Itself  be- 
fore the  trend  will  change,  and  this  will  have 
to  be  done  while  there  Is  still  a  majority 
abiding  by  the  law.  Politicians  know  how  to 
defeat  majority  rule  by  dividing  It  against 

It  should  not  be  too  difficult  at  this  point 
for  public  opinion  to  calm  down  the  cities 
by  demanding  that  the  various  levels  of  gov- 
ernment, as  needed,  put  up  an  overpowering 
show  of  force  of  determination  at  the  very 
first  sign  of  an  outbreak. 

I  believe  that  the  question  involved  is 
whether  America  Is  to  have  a  free  society  or 
not. 

FIFTY-EIGHTH  COMMENCEMENT 
EXERCISES  OF  SARAH  J.  HALE 
VOCATIONAL  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
BROOKLYN,  N.Y..  AT  BROOKLYN 
ACADEMY  OP  MUSIC.  JUNE  25,  1968 
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17   Valedictory:  Alba  Serrano. 

18.  Sarah  J.  Hale  Song,  Florence  Donaghy. 

19.  Recessional:    "The   Green   and   Gold." 
Emma  Inglee. 

Musical    program   under   the   direction   of 
Oland  Gaston. 

GRADUATION    AWARDS 
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HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF    NEW    VORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  1,  1968 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  last  Tuesday  morning.  June  25.  it 
was  my  high  honor  and  great  privilege 
to  address  the  graduates  of  Brooklyn's 
Sarah  J.  Hale  Vocational  High  School. 
The  following  is  the  program  of  this  oc- 
casion, including  the  names  of  the 
graduates: 

FiiTY-EiCHTH  Commencement  Exercises 
(Sarah    J.    Hale    Vocational    High    School. 
Brooklyn.     NY..     Brooklyn     Academy    of 
Music.  June  25,  1968) 

PROGRAM 

1.  Processional:  "Pomp  and  Circumstance." 
Sir  Edward  Elgar. 

2.  Salute  to  the  flfcg. 
3   Reading  of  the  Scriptures. 

4.  Epheblc  pledge:  Naomi  Brown  and  grad- 
uates. _  „  ,        , 

5.  Song,  graduates:  "Lift  Every  Voice  and 
Sing"  J.  Rosmond  Johnxon. 

6.  Greetings:  Horace  R.  Lapman.  principal. 

7  Salutatory:  Mllagros  Vazquez. 

8  Songs.  Choral  Club:  "I  Love  Ufe."  Mana- 
zucca:  "Lift  Thine  Eyes."  Albert  Logan;  "The 
Star."  James  Rogers. 

9  Address:  Hon.  John  J.  Rooney,  House  of 
Representatives. 

10.  Presentation  of  the  Scroll:  Naomi 
Brown.  Carmella  Davis.  ,, 

11.  Song,  graduates:  "Man  of  La  Mancha, 
Mitch  Leigh. 

12.  Presentation  of  Awards:  Horace  R.  Lap- 
man,  principal.  , 

13.  Song,  graduates:  "Listen  to  the  Lambs. 
R.  Nathaniel  Dett. 

14.  Presentation  of  graduating  class:  Rose 
L  Belluccl.  senior  advisor. 

15.  Presentation  of   Diplomas:    Horace  R. 

Lapman.  

16    Presentatloi^  of  class  gift:  Diane  Neu- 

rohr. 


General  Excellence  Medals:  Honor  Class, 
Mllagros  Vazquez:  Non-Regents  Class,  Alba 
Serrano.  _ 

Honor  Society  Medal,  Sylvia  Pazos. 

Auxiliary   Health   Assistant   Medal.   Sylvia 
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Business  Education  Medal.  Mllagros  Vaz- 
quez. 

Cosmetology  Teachers'  Guild  Medal,  Alba 

Serrano.  ,,      ^ 

Fashion  Arts  Medal,  Kathleen  Mandes. 
English  Medal,  Sylvia  Pazos. 
Health  Education  Medal,  Mllagros  Vazquez. 
Mathematics  Medal,  Barbara  Lopes. 
Music    Medals,    Eileen    Brown,    Pranclsca 
Gonzalez. 

Science  Medal,  Florence  Gomez. 
Social  Studies  Medal.  Nina  Jones. 
Cooperation  In  Government    (Prank  Rex- 
ford  Certificates),  Naomi  Brown.  Katherlne 
Harris.   Loretta,   James,    Silvia   Knight,   Ra- 
mona  Rodrlquez.  r,  ^  ,     »■ 

Governor's  Committee  on  Scholastic 
Achievement.  Naomi  Brown.  Florence  Go- 
mez. Miriam  Melendez,  Alba  Serrano,  Mlla- 
gros Vazquez. 

Grand  Street  Boys  Foundation  (  Award 
for  Excellence" ),  Lydla  Perez. 

Fashion  Crafts  Guild  Medal,  Beverly  Oak, 
Fashion  Arts— Certificate,  Lena  Marchese, 
Related   Science:    Textile  Key,  Nellda  Ri- 
vera. .,  ,   , 
'    Related   Science:    Ralph  Horton  Memorial 
Certificate,  Beverly  Oak. 

Cosmetology    Medal,    Alejandra    Jimenez; 

Certificates,  Joan  Perrara,  Madeline  Cilento, 

Related  Science:   Cosmetology  Key.  Diane 

Neurohr.  ,  ^  ,   „, 

Rebe  Sanlt  Memorial  Awards:  Medal,  Flor- 
ence Gomez;  United  States  Savings  Bond, 
Marta  Garcia. 

Business  Education  Key,  Carmen  Melendez 
Altholz  Award,  Rose  Chapman. 
Sales  Executive  Club  Medal,  Awllda  Crespo. 
Underwood  Corporation  Awards:  For  Out- 
standing  Business   Education   Student,   Zo- 
ralda  Glrau;    For   Best  Typist  of   the  Year, 
Pat  Scantlebury. 

0J:.A.  Beldlng  Medal  for  Excellence  In 
Stenography,  JiUia  Ramos. 

Administrative  Management  Society  Medal 
In  Bookkeeping,  Maria  Roldan. 

Business  Education  Award  Certificate  for 
Typing,  Julia  Ramos. 

Business  Education  Award  Certificate  for 
Stenography.  Mllagros  Vazquez. 

Related  Science:  A.H.A.  Science  Key.  Lydla 
Perez.  .         _ 

Association  of  Teachers  of  Nursing  Cer- 
tificate. PrlsclUa  Fleming. 

Chemistry  Teachers'  Club  of  New  York, 
Certificate.  Miriam  Melendez. 

New  York  City  Teachers  of  Biological  Sci- 
ence Certificate.  Olga  Domenech. 
English  Certificate.  Julia  Ramos. 
New  York  City  Association  of  Chairmen  of 
English  Certificate.  Miriam  Melendez. 
.Speech  Key,  Irma  Rodrlquez. 
Publications  Medal.  Naomi  Serrano;   Cer- 
tificate. Nina  Jones. 

Dramatics  Medal.  Alejandra  Jimenez;  Cer- 
tificate. Nina  Jones. 

Social  Studies  Certificate,  Marta  Garcia. 
Association  of  Teachers  of  Social  Studies 
Certificate,  Nellda  Rivera. 

Student   Government  Key,  Ramona  Rod- 
rlquez. .         . 
Richard  WeUlng  O.  O.  Conference  Award, 

Sllvlr.  Knight. 

Carthan    Memorial    Award    Medal.    Lydla 

Griffin.  ^    „    .„, 

Mae    M.    Jacobs    Memorial    Award    Medal, 

Annie  Holmes. 


Leadership  Award.  Underhlll  Certificate, 
Amelia  Satterthwalte. 

P.S.A.L.  Gold  Medal  Awards,  Lydla  Grlffln, 
Betty  Robinson.  Amelia  Satterthwalte. 

Driver  Education  Certificate.  Naomi  Braun- 

steln.  „       .        ,  ^  . 

New  York  Health  Education  Teachers  Cer- 
tificate. Avrilda  Crespo. 

Music  Chairmen's  Association  Award  Cer- 
tificate. Amelia  Satterthwalte. 

Lincoln  Center  Student  Awards,  Marta 
Garcia.  Sylvia  Pazos. 

Sachs— John  P.  Kennedy  Memorial  Award. 

Naomi  Brown.  .,.„^. 

Perfect  Attendance  Pins,  Ramona  Allcea, 
Naomi  Brown.  Marta  Garcia.  Florence  Go- 
mez Carmen  Jacob,  Silvia  Knight,  Betty 
Owen,  Jackalene  Resnlck.  Amelia  Satterth- 
walte. 

EPHEBIC    PLEDGE 


With  gratitude  to  my  school,  with  pride  in 
my  city  and  with  devotion  to  my  country.  I 

dIccIkc  '  — 

"As  a  graduate,  to  cherish  the  traditions 
of  Sarah  J.  Hale  Vocational  High  School: 

"As  a  citizen,  to  work  both  alone  and  with 
many  to  Improve  my  city;  and 

"As  an  American,  to  obey  my  country  s 
laws  and  to  support  and  defend  its  Constitu- 
tion." 

SERVICE    PINS 

Acknowledgment  is  hereby  given  to  all 
members  of  the  Class  of  1968  who  gave  of 
themselves  In  the  service  of  the  school  and 
community. 

In  recognition  of  outstanding  service,  the 
following  graduates  have  been  awared  Serv- 
ice   Pins:     Belinda    Blakey.    Eileen    Brown. 
Naomi    Brown,    Irish    Burgos,    Oulda    Bush, 
Rose  Chapman,  Christine  Ciabattarl,  Mada- 
laine    Cilento.    Awllda    Crespo,    Rosa    Diaz, 
Zoralda     Delgado,     Olga     Domenech,     Joan 
Ferraro,    Priscilla    Fleming,    Marta    Garcia, 
Florence  Gomez,  Francisca  Gonzalez,  Veron- 
ica Gurnell,  Louise  Harley,  Kathertne  Harris. 
Sarah  Hernandez,  Loretta  James,  Henrietta 
Kornegay.    Silvia    Knight,     Barbara    Lopes, 
Elena    LaPorte,    Marie    LePore,     Yongdoker 
Lucas,  Lena  Marchese,  Lucy  Marrero,  Beatrice 
Martin,    Louella    Massenberg,    Miriam     Me- 
lendez, Theresa  Mitchell,  Irma  Navedo,  Diane 
Neurohr,    Beverly   Oak,   Betty   Owen,   Sylvia 
Pazos,  Lydla  Perez,  Julia  Ramoe,  Jackalene 
Resnlck,  Betty  Robinson,  Ramona  Rodrlquez, 
Amelia  Satterthwalte,  Feliclta  Torres,  Mlla- 
gros Vazquez. 

MEMBERS    OF   THE    BOARD    OF    EDUCATION 

Rose  Shapiro,  president:  Joseph  Barkan, 
Aaron  Brown,  Thomas  C.  Burke.  Lloyd  K. 
Garrison,  Morris  lushewltz,  John  H.  Lotz. 
Clarence  Senior. 

Dr.  Bernard  E.  Donovan,  superintendent  oi 

Schools.  _        . 

Dr.     Nathan     Brown.     Executive     Deputy 

Superintendent. 

John  W.  McCarthy.  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent. „  . 

Local  School  Board:  George  Boberg, 
Prudence  Canglano.  Doris  Cohen.  Ann  Hau. 
H  Dean  Mlchener.  Beatrice  Monson.  Delia 
Rodriguez.  Matilda  Salpeter,  Clark  J. 
Simmons. 

Horace  R.  Lapman,  Principal. 

Robert  Erman,  Acting  Administrative  As- 
sistant. ,       .     ,  t 

Susan  A.  Campbell.  Administrative  Assist- 
ant— Annex. 

Helen  D.  Logan,  Guidance  Counselor. 

Bernard      Wolinez.      Chairman— Academic 

Subjects.  _,^  ,  .  . 

Elsa  C.  Hall.  Acting  Chairman— Art- 
Fashion  Arts. 

Mary  Slaughter.  Acting  Chairman— Busi- 
ness Education. 

Anne   McCarthy.   Chairman— Cosmetology. 

Helena         Kaweckl.         Chairman— Health 

^Roy^Gllck.  Chairman— Related  Technical. 
Rose  L.  Belluccl,  Advisor— Class  of  1968. 
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Business  education 

Aleman.  Yolanda  Harris.  Kathertne 

Allcea.  Ramona  Iris  Hernandez.  Daisy 

Anavltate.  Elizabeth  Hernandez.  Nllda 

Bayon.  Carmen  A.  Hernandez,  Roaarlo  S. 

Bellldo.  Marie  M.  Holmes.  Annie  J. 

Bordoy.  Sonla  P.  Knight,  Silvia  O. 

Bordoy.  Sonla  O.  Kornegay.  Henrietta  L. 

Burgos.  Iris  N.  Lamboy.  nilana 

Bush.  Oulda  LaPorte.  Elena 

Capella.  Gladys  Leverson.  Dorthlnla 

Chapman,  Rose  Lopez.  Adela  A. 

Crespo.  Awllda  Maldonado,  Domlnga 

Cruz.  Miriam  Marrero.  Lucy  S. 
Cunningham.  Betty  J.Massenburg.  Louella 

Custodlo.  Margarita  Medina.  Luz  M. 

Delgado.  Zoralda  Melendez.  Carmen  M. 

Diaz.  Rosa  I.  Mont.mez.  Blanca 

Durand.  Gladys  Nieves.  Esther  M 

Falcon.  Evelyn  Ortiz.  Olga  I. 

Faulk,  Renee  Owen,  Betty 

Peliclano,  Rosa  Payton,  Joann 

Flgueroa,  Carmen  J.  Ramirez.  Elizabeth 

Ponseca.  Emily  Ramoe.  Julia 

Pontanez.  Mlrta  M.  Rivers.  Gloria  J. 

Ford.  Antoinette  M.  Rodriguez,  Elolna 

Pournler,  Leonor  M.  Roldan.  Maria  V. 

Freeman.  Lorraine  C.  Sanderlln.  Jackie 

Punches.  Shurry  Santiago.  Carmen  M. 

Garcia.  MaVla  C.  Scantlebury,  Patricia 

Garcia.  Marta  Scurry,  Anne 

Garcia.  Norma  I.  Serrano.  Maria  A. 

Glrau.  Zoralda  Sierra.  Maria  A. 

Gomez.  Florence  Sosa.  Doris 

Goods.  Diane  Valentin,  Carmen  S. 

Gumell,  Veronica  Vazquez.  Mllagros 

Barley,  Louise  Vereen,  Maggie 
WlUlamjs.  Elmlra 
Coametolorn/ 

Avner,  Sandra  Lopes,  Barbara  A. 
Baclgalupo.  Adeline  Lopez,  Carmen  M. 
Blakey.  Belinda  Lucas,  Catherine  H. 

Bradv,  Dorothy  D.         Maestre.  Madga 
Braunsteln.  Naomi        Martin.  Francine  H. 
Brown.  Eileen  H.  Mauorah,  Paula 

Cacciola,  Angela  M.      Medina.  Tomasa 
Cardona.  Judith  Melendez.  Maritza 

Clabattari.  Christina    Meicado.  Lydla 
Claffone.  Donna  MarlaMicciche.  Joyce  P. 
Clalo.  Elaine.  Mojica.  Sylvia 

Cllento.  MadJilaine  P.  Nangano.  Lisa  R. 
Cordero,  Ever.essa  A.    Navedo.  Irma 
Correa,  Emma  R.  Neurohr.  Diane  S. 

Cuplto.  Virginia  R.        Olejarz.  Reglna 
Dallara.  Rose  Paccione.  Jenny 

Delgado.  Alda  Anne 

DeMauro.  Georglane     Parmegianl, 
M.  Amelia  A. 

DiLustro.  Geraldlne      Paryzer.  Marlene 
M.  Perez.  Carmen  L. 

Dolan,  Joyce  M.  Perrera.  Jeanette  J. 

Domenech,  Olga  Iris     Plro.  Angela 
Perraro.  Joan  Lillian    Piscltello,  Caterlna 
Frascona.  Janet  Puccio,  Theresa 

Frlcano.  JoAnne  Ramoe,  Aida 

Galnyard,  Diane  Rodriguez.  Irma  N. 

Gftfcia,  Gladys  M.         Romero.  Edie  E. 
Glustra.  Angela  San  Inocenclo, 

Gonz.ilez.  Frances 

Francisca  T.  Saroll.  Elena 

Gonzalez,  Irene  Savarese,  Tessa 

Granato.  Concelta         Serrano,  Alba  N. 
Jimenez.  Alejandra        Siegal.  Andrea 
Jones.  Nina  Solo.  Carmen 

Lepore.  Maria  Vega.  Sandra  Iris 

Fashion  arts 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


July  1,  1968 


July  1,  1968 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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Alaia.  Carol 
Bantan.  Mary 
Brown,  Naomi  Arlene 
Cagglano.  Rosemary 
Caldwell.  Maryllyn 
Camacho.  Dora 
Caro.  Judith 
DeJesus.  Helen 
Ellis.  Jerlean 
Kaplan.  Beverly 
Mandes.  Kathleen  M. 
Marcano.  Helen  E. 


Mnrchese.  Lena 
Marsh,  Lorraine 
Martin,  Beatrice 
Mercado,  Celia  B. 
Miranda,  Senaida 
Mitchell.  Theresa 
Neal,  Veronica 
Oak,  Beverly 
Ortiz.  Mllagros  M. 
Osuna.  Evelyn 
Parker.  Patricia 
Pereira.  Maria 


Perej;.  Naomi 
Powell.  Vergenla 
Ramos.  Sarah 
Resnlck. 

Jackalene  E. 
Rivera.  Nellda 
Sanchez.  Mlgdalla 
Satterthwalte. 

Amelia 

Health 

Alvarez.  Doris 
Andrews.  Roberta 
Aycock.  Deborah 
Belle.  Franclna 
Caban.  Edna 
Fair.  Patricia 
Fleming.  Prlscllla  M. 
Floyd.  Frances 
Gant.  Cynthia 
Garcia.  Martha 
Glover.  Lynette 
Graham,  Marian 
Gonzalez.  Brunllda 
Grlffln.  Lydla 
HInson.  Rosemary 
Howard,  Diane  M. 
Hugglns,  Patricia 
James,  Loretta 
Jett,  Sharlle  M. 
Jones,  Margie 
Lucas,  Yongdoker 


Shannon.  Gladys 
Tlrado,  Anna 
Torres,  Fellclta  L. 
Torres.  Maria  I. 
Torres.  Tllzan 
Tucker.  Linda 
Valezquez.  Luz  C. 
VlUanueva. 

Marcolina 
careers 

Mayes.  Martha 
Mcbuflie.  LeGladys 
Melendez.  Miriam 
Murdaugh,  Phyllis 
Myrick.  Renee 
PadlUa.  Irma 
Pazos.  Sylvia 
Perez.  Jenny 
Perez.  Lydla 
Pmckney.  Valorle 
Qulnones,  Norma 
Riley.  Jeannette 
Robinson.  Betty 
Rodriguez.  Ramona 
Simmons.  Felicia 
Tatum.  Sandra 

Louise 
Toro,  Maria 
Torres.  Maria  Elena 
Torres.  Mariana 
Vasquez.  Doris 
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Business  education 
Burgos,  Evelyn  Robinson,  Gloria 

Cosmetology 

Chirtco.  Blnda. 

Health  careers 


Sutton.  Jo  Ann. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  include 
the  message  to  the  1968  graduating  class 
addressed  to  all  its  members  by  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson: 

The  White  House. 

Wasliington.  DC. 
To   the   1968  Graduating   Class.  Hale   Voca- 
tional  High   School: 

Let  me  extend  to  each  of  you  the  warm 
congrauUailons  of  a  former  teacher  who.  in 
spirit,  shares  your  sense  of  achievement. 

You  have  laid  a  foundation  for  useful  and 
satisfying  lives.  Before  you  get  on  with  the 
work.  I  woiUd  like  to  ofler  a  few  thoughts 
that  you  may  find  useful. 

The  passion  to  succeed,  to  achieve  great 
things,  is  strongest  In  youth.  Heed  it.  Do  not 
squander  your  lives  In  petty  pursuits.  Com- 
mit yourselves  now  to  a  course  that  will 
strengthen  you  for  the  trials  and  opportu- 
niUes  of  life. 

Prize  your  individuality  always.  Whatever 
your  place  in  society,  whatever  your  work, 
do  not  surrender  your  self-reliance  or  com- 
promise your  Independence.  Lil)erty  Is  and 
always  will  be  your  most  precious  possession. 
Guard  it  well. 

Direct  vour  energies,  your  talents,  and 
your  desires  to  what  Is  best  for  yourselves 
and  best  for  your  country.  We  look  to  you 
to  redeem  what  is  wrong  in  our  national 
past  and  to  build  what  will  be  great  In  our 
national  futtire. 

Let  this  be  your  wish:  that  you  may  look 
back  upon  this  graduatlon^from  no  matter 
how  many  years  hence — with  the  conviction 
that  you  have  treated  all  men  with  honesty 
and  goodwill,  that  you  have  put  your  heart 
Into  your  work,  that  you  have  done  your  best. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

I  am  also  including  with  the  fore- 
going insertions,  the  text  of  my  address 
to  the  young  ladies  of  the  1968  gradu- 
ating class: 

Mr.  Lapman.  Mr.  Lotz,  Superlntendant 
McCarthy,  Mrs  Cohen,  distinguished  guests, 
members  of  the  faculty,  and  my  young 
friends,  I  was  happy  to  respond  to  the  in- 
vitation of  your  program  director,  Mr.  Mario 


Albl.  who  Is  a  constituent  of  my  good  friend 
and  colleague.  Congressman  Herbert  Tenzer 
of  Nassau  County,  Long  Island,  to  address 
you  today. 

Not  too  long  ago  the  completion  of  high 
school  meant  the  end  of  formal  education 
for  most  graduates.  Today  it  marks  the  be- 
ginning of  a  whole  new  area  of  continued 
study.  For  some  of  you  it  means  going  on 
to  college.  For  some  of  you  it  means  enroll- 
ing In  the  university  of  hard  knocks  which 
Is  another  way  of  saying  taking  on  a  full 
time  Job.  If  you  are  to  succeed  you  will 
have  to  take  advantage  of  the  added  learn- 
ing which  Is  available  to  you — learning 
which  you  can  get  both  on  and  off  the  Job. 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  rewards  coming 
to  me  as  a  Member  of  the  United  States 
Congress  has  been  to  initiate  and  support 
the  enaction  of  laws  which  give  the  youth 
of  our  country  increased  educational  op- 
portunities and  broadened  Job  training. 

I  hope  you  all  plan  to  pursue  these  studies, 
because  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  that 
you  will  need  them. 

But  whether  or  not  you  engage  in  any 
further  schooUng  you  will  be  faced  with  a 
continuing  learning  process.  Graduation  day 
is  frequently  and  aptly  called  commence- 
ment day.  It  means  the  end  of  some  things 
and  the  beginning  of  many  new  ones.  You  are 
proceeding  through  a  door  which  will  close 
upon  many  of  the  familiar  things  in  your 
lives;  things  that  are  so  familiar  that  you 
don't  realize  their  existence  until  you  begin 
to  miss  them. 

Today  marks  the  end  of  firm  and  Intimate 
control  over  the  daily  lives  of  many  of  you. 
Where  you  go.  with  whom  you  go,  when  you 
return,  what  you  will  wear,  how  much  you 
will  impend  air  will  soon  become  decisions  of 
your  own.  Making  your  own  decisions  hence- 
forth Is  one  of  the  most  gruelling  and  dlffi- 
ci;;t  lenrnlng  procetses  you  will  ever 
encoiuiter. 

As  you  emerge  from  your  teens  you  will 
not  be  admonished  or  forced  to  comply  with 
rules  and  regulations,  but  it  will  be  assumed 
you  i.re  mature  enough  to  conform  without 
external  pressures.  Are  you  ready  for  this 
responsibility? 

Tomorrow  you  will  become  increasingly  on 
your  own.  And  the  learning  process  will 
often  be  painful.  You  will  be  amazed  to  find 
out  how  much  things  cost  when  you  begin 
to  provide  them  for  yourselves.  You  will  be- 
gin to  realize  the  multitude  of  items  and 
services  which  mom  and  dad  have  provided 
for  you  and  which  you  have  taken  for 
granted  all  these  years. 

You  will  make  another  startling  discovery, 
too.  You  will  discover  that  your  father  Is  far 
wiser  than  you've  been  willing  to  credit  him 
and  that  your  mother  hasn't  been  so  old- 
fashioned  "after  all.  And  believe  it  or  not 
many  of  you  will  soon  be  seeking  the  par- 
ental guidance  which  you  have  tended  to 
spurn. 

You  will  discover  that  time  Is  a  very 
precious  thing — an  Item  of  which  you  will 
never  have  enough.  You  will  discover  the 
value  of  a  sense  of  timing  and  the  ability  to 
put  first  things  first. 

I  am  sure  that  many  of  you  these  past 
days  In  struggling  to  get  In  overdue  papers, 
in  cramming  for  examinations  or  in  trying  to 
meet  deadlines  of  one  kind  or  other  have 
vowed  to  yourselves  that  next  year  In  college 
or  on  the  job  you  will  do  better. 

You  vow  that  you  will  get  your  assign- 
ments in  on  time.  You  will  get  the  most  out 
of  whatever  you  are  expected  to  do.  But  my 
voung  friends  it  is  unfortunate  that  these 
noble  self-promises  are  not  likely  to  come 
to  p:\ss. 

For  most  of  you  the  die  has  been  cast. 
What  you  will  c'.o  in  life  vrill  largely  dupli- 
cate what  you  have  been  doing  for  the  past 
several  years. 

Yes,  It  Is  sad  to  contemplate.  But  you 
laggards  will  continue  to  lag;  you  loafers  will 
continue  to  loaf;  you  playglrls  will  continue 


to  Dlay-  you  butterfHes  will  continue  to  flit; 
md  you  procrastlnators  will  continue  to  put 
i.tf  essential  things  until  the  tomorrow  which 
never  comes. 

I  suppose  I  should  tell  you  what  most 
commencement  speakers  all  over  the  land  are 
telling  graduating  classes.  That  you  repre- 
sent tomorrow's  hope;  that  'unto  you  the 
torch  is  passed  ";  that  the  golden  streets  of 
opportunity  and  fame  are  open  to  you.  and 
<,o  on  and  so  on. 

I  would  be  less  than  honest  if  I  painted 
such  a  rosy  future  for  you.  It  Is  true  some 
of  vou  win  make  good.  A  few  of  you  will 
Lchleve  fame  and  fortune.  And  all  of  you 
la-ild  enjoy  a  fuller,  richer  life  If  you  follow 

few  suggestions  which  I  am  about  to  offer 

to  you.  .  ,     .„ 

Some  young  men  and  women  are  able  to 
tear  asunder  the  self-made  mold  which  en- 
liulfs  them.  This  rarely  is  the  result  of  their 
f.wn   energies   or   will.    Their   "breakout'    is 
•iiore  often  the  result  of  external  shock  such 
IS  the  death  of  the  family's  breadwinner  or 
exposure  to  some  family  tragedy.  SomeUmes 
Tie  shackles  of  habit  are  broken  If  they  are 
suddenly  confronted  with  the  facts  of  life. 
I  will  feel  my  time  well  spent  If  but  one  or 
two   of   vou    t.\ke    my    words    to    heart   and 
really  make  an  effort  to  reassess  the  priorities 
ui  your  lives  and   put  first  things   first  as 
vou  move  forward  from  this  fateful  day. 
■   I  suggest  we  turn  beck  the  time  machine 
for  almost  a  century  and  a  half  and  hear 
'he  promise  a  lanky  barefoot  boy  In  home- 
spuns made  to  himself  'I  will  study  and  pre- 
pare   and    mavbe    mv    chance    will    come. 
Young  Abe  Lincoln  did  study  and  he  did  pre- 
;>are  and  you  well  know  how  his  chance  did 

come.  ^  ,     _.,, 

I  suggest  that  you  take  Inventory  of  your 
■issets  and  vour  liabilities.  Such  an  Inventory 
"must  include  your  father  and  your  mother, 
vour  immediate  famUy.  your  church,  your 
'neighborhood,  your  schools  and  your  teach- 
ers What  have  each  of  these  invested  in 
voii'  What  did  it  cost  not  only  in  dollars  and 
cents  to  keep  vou  in  school,  but  what  sac- 
-tflces  and  personal  i>eeds  were  foregone  by 
our  family  to  see  t^iat  you  got  what  was 
esded?  .. 

'Vgalnst  these  precious  items  list  now  the 
.lanner  In  which  you  have  settled  your  debts 
and  have  met  your  obligations.  Have  you 
■nade  full  use  of  the  advantages  given  you? 
Have  you  shown  even  a  little  appreciation 
or  what  has  been  made  available  to  you? 
Is  it  still  possible  to  "^^Tlte  off  some  of  these 
.^ligations  with  belated  thanks  or  gracious 
.icts  of  kindness? 

I  suggest,  too.  that  you  compare  your  lot 
with  that  of  girls  your  own  ages  in  countries 
abroad.  Contrast  the  limits  of  education 
available  to  them:  compare  the  rigid  social 
code  of  behavior  with  your  freedom  and  fun- 
lilled  years.  Compare  the  advantages  of 
.\nierlcan  life  which  are  yours  to  enjoy  with 
■he  privations  which  face  other  youth  all 
over  the  world.  And  as  you  make  these  com- 
'larisons  remember  who  has  been  respon- 
'ible  for  the  good  things  of  life  which  you 

enjoy. 

Some  of  you  are  first  generation  Americans 
as  I  am  and  you  know  well  the  advantages 

ou  have  today  in  contrast  to  those  available 
•o  your  parents  in  the  "old  country." 
These   benefits    which    are    yours    for   the 

liking  have  been  made  possible  by  the  "es- 
•abllshment"  which  the  lunatic  fringe  today 
deplores  Your  parents  and  your  neighbors 
.ind  their  parents  before  them  have  made 
possible  this  glorious  American  heritage  for 
vou  to  possess  and  enjoy — or  you  can  follow 
the  slap-happy  crowd  who  find  fault  with  all 
thev  survey. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  have  trav- 
eled widely  throughout  the  world.  I  have  met 
with  young  people  of  many  races  and  nation- 
alities and  I  have  been  made  aware  of  the 
privations  which  face  them  and  the  limits  of 
education  and  advancement  open  to  them. 


Thus  It  Is  I  cannot  condone  the  acts  of 
some  youth  groups  who  fall  to  see  the  advan- 
tages their  own  country  offers  them.  Do  they 
not  realize  you  are  coming  of  age  in  a  period 
of  great  transition?  The  atomic  age  is  but  in 
Its  infancy  with  horizons  unlimited  for  those 
of  vou  with  scientific  minds.  We  have  not  yet 
approached  the  peak  of  mechanization,  and 
the  possibilities  in  the  fields  of  transporta- 
tion   manufacture,  distribution  and  utiliza- 
tion for  human  comfort  and  satisfaction  are 
likewise    without    limit.    The    strides    made 
within  the  last  decade  In  the  field  of  medi- 
cine  surgery  and  the  control  of  disease  and 
human  ailments  offer  to  those  of  you  inter- 
ested in  this  profession  a  boundless  opportu- 
nity to  achieve  a  satisfactory  career.  A  re- 
vival of  spiritual  interests  and  a  spectacular 
increase  in  awareness  of  church  activities  de- 
mand  more   clergymen,   priests   and   rabbis. 
The  world  has  become  so  much  more  com- 
plex, the  tempo  of  thejife  of  Its  people  .so 
accelerated,  and  with  the  Interdependence  of 
its  people  on  one  another  so  acute,  the  field 
of  the  social  sciences  has  scarcely  been  ex- 
plored   In  lact  our  social  progress,  whether 
in  terms  of  political  concepts,  foreign  policy, 
domestic  issues,  or  social  welfare  approaches 
has  failed   to  keep  pace  with  our  achieve- 
ments in  pure   science,   mechanization   and 
physical   developments.   There   is   a   graphic 
shortage  of  teachers,  economists,  social  scien- 
tists and  political  scientists. 

Prom  your  ranks  this  shortage  must  be 
met  You.  then,  will  enter  and  probably  leave 
college  or  pursue  a  vocation  with  the  most 
golden  of  opportunities  open  to  you.  I  can  as- 
sure you  this  Is  m  sharp  contrast  to  the  fu- 
ture   your    parents    of    the    last    generation 

faced.  ^,  , 

Much  of  what  I  have  said  to  you  this 
morning  may  sound  negative  but  I  assure 
vou  it  Is  not.  The  negative  elements  concern 
"tnose  things  you  take  for  granted  in  life  and 
those  things  which  you  have  left  undone. 

I  will  now  close  with  some  very  specific 
suggenlons  and  I'm  going  to  put  them  to 
you  in  lancuage  I  hope  you  will  understand.  I 
would  call'them  the  "ten  commandments  for 
high  school  graduates." 

1.  Don't  talk  too  viuch.  A  good  listener  is 
an  appreciated  conversationalist.  The  leaky 
faucet  Is  an  irritation— don't  be  a  drip. 

2.  ThiJik  be/ore  you  act.  The  excuse  you 
made  to  your  parents — "I  didn't  think"— 
won't  go  over  with  ycur  professors,  your  class- 
mates or  your  bosses. 

3  Study  and  evaluate  the  people  whom  you 
meet  but  don't  express  your  opinion.  Ob- 
serve the  value  of  "first  Impressions."  Look 
for  the  good  iu  people  first,  the  bad  will  come 
to  the  surface  soon  enough. 

4  Be  friendly  but  distinguish  between  true 
friends  and  acquaintances.  Do  your  utmost  to 
hold  onto  real  friends  even  to  the  point  of 
great  sacrifice. 

5  Don't  carry  a  chip  on  your  shoulder.  You 
are  liable  to  get  it  and  your  block  knocked 
off  It's  far  easier  to  get  into  a  quarrel  than 
it  is  to  get  out.  However,  if  you  are  forced 
into  one  make  It  good. 

6  Hang  on  to  your  own  belongings.  You  or 
vour  parents  will  have  Invested  heavily  in 
clothes,  bocks  and  equipment.  Have  your  own 
things  and  don't  be  dependent  on  others.  Be 
cautious  of  lending.  Nobody  loves  his  banker, 
and  you  can't  buy  prestige  or  popularity  by 
putting  others  under  obhgatlon  to  you. 

7  Don't  be  a  peacock  or  a  clothes  horse— 
clothes  make  a  man  or  woman  and  clothes 
also  make  a  man  or  woman  conspicuous. 
There's  ho  need  to  lead  the  pack  with  fash- 
ions or  contrariwise  to  remain  outmoded. 
Observe  reasonable  customs. 

8  Be  considerate  of  others.  Generosity  pays 
greatei-  dividends  than  stinginess.  Too  much 
use  of  the  capital  "I"  makes  people  "I-sore. ' 

9  Be  true  to  yourself.  You  can't  kid  your 
own  ego.  Anybody  who  tries  to  fool  himself 
or  herself  Is"  a  fool  Indeed.  If  you  can't  be 


honest  with  yourself,  you  can't  be  honest 
with  others. 

I  shall  pause  here  at  the  conclusion  of 
only  nine  of  the  ten  high  school  command- 
ments Perhaps  these  admonitions  have  a 
familiar  ring.  If  they  don't,  they  should  have, 
because  they  are  but  a  modernizing  of  good 
advice  given  several  centuries  ago.  The  Bard 
of  Avon,  one  Bill  Shakespeare,  put  them  In 
the  mouth  of  one  of  his  characters.  Remem- 
ber Polonlus'  advice  to  Laertes  which  begins, 
"Give  thy  thoughts  no  tongue  or  any  unpro- 
portloned  thought  his  act". 

The  tenth  commandment  Is  one  of  my  own. 
It  Is-  'Be  well-rounded  but  not  a  square." 
This  Is  a  day  of  specialization.  In  fact  there 
Is  a  danger  that  we  shall  become  overspeclal- 
ized  It's  wise  to  learn  as  much  as  you  can 
about  as  many  things  as  you  can.  Multiple 
Interests  preclude  warping.  If  you  know  only 
sports,  you  can't  enjoy  life's  full  benefits 
which  include  the  arts.  If  you  know  only  sci- 
ence you  will  fall  to  appreciate  the  humani- 
ties which  govern  the  output  of  science. 
More  could  be  said  In  this  respect:  It's  suffi- 
cient to  point  out  that  the  acquisition  of 
only  one  element  of  human  Interest  Is  of  less 
value  than  a  well-rounded  understanding  of 

All  ten  commandments  can  be  summed  up 
by  merely  suggesting  that  you  live  .  •  ■  ge"- 
erously  .  .  .  dangerously,  but  not  recklessly 
widely  and  wl.sely. 

Thank  you  and  Godspeed  to  each  of  you. 


LAW-ENFORCEMENT  CREDO 


HON.  FRANK  E.  MOSS 

OF   UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  July  1.  1068 
Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  Salt 
Lake  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce,  with 
iieadquarters  in  Salt  Lake  City,  recently 
adopted  a  law-enforcement  credo.  I  am 
pleased  to  see  the  chamber  take  the  ini- 
tiative and  leadership  in  .stating  its  i-osi- 
tion  on  law  enforcement,  and  I  con- 
gratulate its  leadership  and  membei-ship 
in  adopting  a  forceful  resolution. 

Especially  do  I  invite  attention  to  the 
paragraph  in  which  the  Salt  Lake  Area 
Chamber  of  Commerce  calls  on  all  lead- 
ers at  every  level  of  government— in  vil- 
lages towns,  cities,  counties.  SUtes,  and 
the  Nation— to  enforce  all  laws  to  pro- 
tect our  leaders  and  to  help  to  assure 
the  peace  and  tranquilUty  guaranteed  to 
all  citizens.  We  need  a  reaffirmation  of 
our  devotion  to  law,  and  certainly  we 
need  a  strengthening  and  thoughtful  ap- 
plication of  local  law  enforcement. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
credo  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks.  ^.  ,^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  cieoo 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd, 
as  follows: 

CHAMBER  ADOPTS  LaW-ENFOP.CEMENT  CREDO 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Salt  Lake  Area  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Board  members  approved  and 
adopted  a  resolution  to  encourage  the  full 
enforcement  of  laws.  In  making  the  proposal. 
Max  E  Rich,  Executive  Vice  President  of  the 
Chamber,  stated  that  "There  is  nothing  se- 
riously wrong  with  America  that  reaffirmation 
bv  our  citizenrv  of  their  faith  in  democracy 
and  concerted  action  to  abide  by  laws  will 
not  correct."  ^      ..      „_ 

"Those  individuals  responsible  for  the  as- 
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sasatnatton  of  national  leaders  are  out- 
rageous examples  of  the  complete  disregard 
for  laws  and  respect  of  the  rlghta  of  others/ 
Mr.  Rich  continued.  He  explained  that  crim- 
inals violate  many  laws  even  before  the 
punitive  crime  Is  committed. 

The  following  resolution  was  then  pre- 
sented for  Board  conslderaUon  and  was 
unanimously  adopted  It  Is  similar  to  reso- 
lutions being  adopted  by  other  chambers  of 
commerce  across  the  nation. 

RESOLUTlOlf 

"There  Is  Increased  violence,  crime  and 
lawlessness  in  the  cities  and  sUtes  of  thU 
country  which  has  been  shown  in  many 
ways: 

"The  assassination  of  three  of  our  most 
highly  respected  leaders. 

•The  increasing  crime  of  all  types  and  the 
lawless  flaunting  the  laws  and  courts. 

"The  use  of  the  right  to  demonstrate  has 
abrogated  the  long  cherished  right  of  owner- 
ship of  property. 

"StudenU  have  shown  a  lack  of  respect 
for  their  schools,  their  facilities,  their  leader- 
ship and  even  the  rights  of  fellow  students. 

"Many  of  America's  small  businesses,  the 
backbone  of  our  economic  system,  have  had 
tbslr  pcoperty  insurance  cancelled  because 
of  the  violations  of  their  property  rights  by 
other 

"The  .  idlvldual  rights  of  many  Americans 
have  been  violated  and  even  denied  because 
of  the  actions  of  others. 

"The  success  of  a  democracy  Is  based  upon 
Intelligent,  moderate  and  tolerant  thought 
of  all  Its  people  Disagreement  must  be  made 
with  respect  The  majority  cannot  appease  or 
acquiesce  to  a  militant  few.  Society  can  only 
exist  and  continue  with  law  and  order. 

•No  nation  can  prevent  all  violence,  but  11 
can  Insist  on  the  enforcement  of  laws  de- 
signed to  minimize  and  discourage  violence. 
In  recent  years,  there  have  been  numerous 
reductions  of  court  sentences,  overturning 
of  long  standing  principles  of  Jurisprudence, 
and  the  release  of  convicted  or  confessed 
crlminaU  for  seemingly  little  or  inconse- 
quential reasons.  In  addition,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  recently 
Issued  a  ruling  that  would  virtually  InvaU- 
date  capital  punishment  In  all  states. 

"It  is  the  position  of  the  Salt  Lake  Area 
Chamber  of  Commerce  that  It  Is  time  for 
the  American  public  to  organize  Itself  and 
Insist  on  law  enforcement  at  all  levels  of 
government.  It  Is  time  that  all  Americans 
call  on  the  co\irt*.  judges  and  all  those  In 
authority  to  help  safeguard  the  future  of  the 
states  and  cities  of  our  Nation  by  meting 
out  proper  punishment  to  those  who  violate 
the  rights  of  others. 

The  Salt  Lake  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce 
calls  on  all  leaders  at  every  level  of  govern- 
ment in  villages,  towns,  cities,  counties, 
states  and  the  Nation,  to  enforce  all  laws 
to  protect  our  leaders  and  to  help  assure  the 

peace   and    tranquillity'    guaranteed    to    all 
citizens. 

"The  Salt  Lake  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce 
calls  on  all  other  chambers — local,  state,  and 
national — and  their  members,  to  take  similar 
actions  m  their  own  areas  and  to  Join  In  a 
nation-wide  concerted  effort  to  secure  full 
law  enforcement  and  greater  respect  for  law 
enforcement  a. id  personnel." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

offer  my  congratulations  to  the  able  and 
distinguished  men  and  women  who  have 
contributed  to  Its  success. 

It  Is  no  small  achievement  to  establish 
a  national  political  organization  and  win 
general  recognition  and  respect  as  ACA 
has  done  In  10  years. 

Special  credit  and  recognition  should 
be  given  Adm.  Ben  Moreell  who  has 
served  as  chairman  of  ACA  and  Charles 
A.  McManus.  its  very  able  executive 
director. 


Mly  1,  1968 


each  club  president  for  presentation  to  the 
Mayor  and  Chief  of  Police  of  each  city  In 
the  State  of  Indiana. 


July  1,  1968 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


RHODESIA— SANCTIONS      TAKE      A 
BITE 


TENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  ACA 


INDIANA  BUSINESS  AND  PRO- 
FESSIONAL WOMEN  SUPPORT 
ANTICRIME   EFFORTS 


HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  I.  1968 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  Friday  marked 
the  10th  anniversary  of  the  Americans 
for  Constitutional  Action  and  I  wish  to 


HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  I.  1968 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  In- 
diana Federation  of  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Women's  Clubs,  Inc..  recently 
celebrated  its  golden  anniversary  at  its 
State  convention  in  Indianapolis  on  June 
7  through  June  9.  Comprised  of  working 
women  in  all  phases  of  business  and  pro- 
fessional life,  the  Indiana  federation  has 
consistently  stood  and  worked  for  those 
ideals  to  which  our  Nation  is  steadfastly 
committed.  At  its  State  convention  the 
Indiana  federation  approved  and  adopted 
a  resolution  of  timely  importance  urging 
support  for  the  President,  the  Governor 
of  Indiana.  Indiana  mayors  and  all  law- 
enforcement  ofBclals  In  their  efforts  to- 
ward prevention  and  control  of  civil  dis- 
turbances and  In  their  fight  against 
crime.  I  wish  to  commend  the  Indiana 
Federation  of  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Clubs.  Inc..  for  this  resolution 
and  to  congratulate  them  on  the  golden 
anniversary  of  their  Indiana  federation. 
I  ask  that  the  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RCSOLtmON 

Whereas,  the  National  Federation  of  Bual- 
neea  and  Professional  Women's  Clube.  Inc.. 
adopted  a  resolution  In  July.  1M7.  at  the 
National  Convention  In  New  York  City,  sup- 
porting the  President  of  the  United  States, 
governors,  mayors  and  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials In  using  full  strength  to  restore  and 
maintain  law  and  order  resulting  from  crime, 
riots,  and  demonstrations:  and 

Whereas,  the  All  Systems  Go  In  Civic  Par- 
ticipation has  urged  program  planning  to 
Include  a  study  of  crime  and  Its  prevention; 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved.  That  the  Indiana 
Federation  of  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Clubs.  Inc.,  assembled  In  Indian- 
apolis. Indiana.  June  8.  1968.  support  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  Governor  Branlgln.  and  all 
Indiana  mayors  and  aU  law  enforcement 
officials  In  their  efforu  toward  the  prevention 
and  control  of  civil  disturbances  and  In  their 
fight  against  crime. 

Be  It  rurther  resolved.  That  the  Indiana 
Federation  of  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Clubs.  Inc..  through  Its  program 
seek  to  Instill  In  lu  members  the  need  for 
respect  for  the  law  and  an  obligation  to 
develop  the  spiritual  and  moral  sensibility 
of  our  citizens. 

Be  It  further  resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  President  Johnson,  to 
Governor  Branlgin  and  copies  to  be  sent  to 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  1.  1968 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  era 
of  mass  communications  media  and  pub- 
lic relations  consciousness,  the  Ameri- 
can public  often  is  Inimdated  with  press 
reports  designed  to  influence  their  opin- 
ion on  controversial  issues.  Certainly 
this  is  true  regarding  southern  Africa, 
that  continent's  most  nearly  insoluble 
problem  area  where  five  of  the  political 
divisions  are  ruled  in  one  form  or  an- 
other by  white  minority   governments 

Concerning  Southern  Rhodesia  in  par- 
ticular, we  read  many  reports  from  one 
source  or  another  to  the  effect  that  eco- 
nomic sanctions  have  not  hurt  Rhodesia 
but  have  in  fact  increased  its  prosper- 
ity. Still  other  articles  announce  tri- 
umphantly that  new  constitutional  pro- 
posals being  studied  by  the  Rhodesian 
Government  show  that  the  Smith  regime 
is,  after  all,  willing  eventually  to  share 
governmental  powers  with  the  country'.s 
large  African  majority. 

Fortunately,  competent  experienced 
reporters  visit  Southern  Rhodesia  from 
time  to  time  and  present  us  with  some 
degree  of  evidence  to  counteract  the 
large  volume  of  public  output  from  what 
might  be  called  the  Rhodesia  lobby,  both 
in  this  country  and  abroad.  These  re- 
porters show  us  that  neither  is  economic 
prosperity  so  assured  nor  are  ix)lltlcal 
trends  so  rosy  in  Southern  Rhodesia  as 
some  would  have  us  believe. 

One  of  the  most  respected  economic 
journals  of  the  English-speaking  world, 
the  Economist  of  London,  covers  South - 
em  Rhodesia  regularly,  and  its  June  8 
issue  carries  a  report  from  its  Salisburj- 
correspondent  on  the  quite  serious  eco- 
nomic difiQcultles  now  prevailing  and  in 
prospect  in  Southern  Rhodesia.  The 
Economist  points  up  this  situation 
graphically  in  its  report : 

Rhodesia's  Industrialists  have  warned  Mr 
Ian  Smith  more  bluntly  than  ever  before 
that  economic  progress  requires  a  return  to 
normal  trading  with  the  outside  world. 

I  insert  Into  the  Record  this  article 
which  concludes  "Perhaps  sanctions  are 
at  long  last  beginning  to  work." 

The  article  follows: 

Sanctions  Take  a  Bnr 

Rhodesia's  Industrialists  have  warned  Mr 
Ian  Smith  more  bluntly  than  ever  before 
that  economic  progress  requires  a  return  to 
normal  trading  with  the  outside  world.  Any 
new  Rhodesian  constitution,  they  argue, 
must  be  acceptable  to  the  world's  major 
tra«.'lng  nations.  For  some  time  they  have 
been  pressing  their  points  In  heated  private 
exchanges  with  the  Smith  regime.  They  have 
been  accused  of  wanting  a  "sell-out."  Now 
they  have  brought  their  demands  Into  the 
open. 

On  May  22nd.  at  the  annual  congress  of  the 
Aaaoclatloa    of    Rhodesian    Industries,    the 


theme  was  announced  sharply  by  the  presi- 
dent Mr.  William  Perry  of  Lancashire  Steel. 
Delegate  after  delegate  played  variations  on 
the  theme,  accompanied  by  applause,  in  the 
nre«ence  of  visibly  unhappy  members  of  the 
smith  government  Some  200  manufacturers 
were  present,  representing  90  per  cent  of  sec- 
ondary industrial  production.  They  heard  Mr^ 
Perrv  warn  Rhodesia  that  It  could  not  afford 
to  iKnore  the  looming  threat  of  mandatory 
sanctions  on  all  Its  trade-a  threat  that  has 
become  a  reality  with  the  Security  Council  s 
unanimous  resolution  of  May  29th, 

Just  before  the  1965  declaration  of  Inde- 
nendence.  business  was  flourishing.  Exports 
of  manufactured  goods  to  Zambia  and  Malawi 
were  going  up.  Never  had  Rhodesia's  balance 
of  payments  been  so  healthy.  But  the  Indus- 
trialists' warnings  were  Ignored  by  the  Smith 
men,  the  farmers  and  many  top  civil  servants, 
and  the  plunge  was  taken.  ♦„  „„„ 

Came  the  clampdown  on  Imports  to  con- 
serve foreign  exchange,  and  the  shrinking  of 
Rhodesia's   export  markets  under  the  pres- 
sure   of    sanctions.    Hundreds    of    factories 
switched  to  the  home  market.  New  Industries 
opened  up.  Today  It  Is  fairly  hard  to  And 
imported  goods  In  the  shops.  Some  manufac- 
turers  have   made   a   lot  of   money   In   this 
hungry  market.  They  say  so  frankly.  Otiiers, 
especially  the  manufacturers  of  textiles,  foot- 
wear and  radios,  did  well  In  the  compara- 
tively new  South  African  market  until  the 
recent  restrictions  secured  by  alarmed  South 
African  manufacturers.  This  Is  the  bitterest 
blow  of  all,  especially  as  South   Africa  has 
meanwhile  captured  former  Rhodesian  mar- 
kets m  Zambia  and  Malawi. 

Now  the  home  market  Is  reaching  satura- 
tion point.  The  South  African  market  doesn't 
•ook  so  good.  Manufacturers  need  to  move 
Into  the  wider  export  field  again  If  growth 
rates  are  to  be  maintained,  factories  kept 
busy  and  labour  employed.  There  are  fears 
of  InflaUon  and  of  African  unrest. 

At  the  recent  annual  congress  loud  applause 
erected  Dr.  DenU  Berens,  a  pharmaceutical 
manufacturer,  who  said  that:  "Any  form  of 
worthwhile  sustained  economic  growth  can 
only  come  to  Rhodesia  through  a  settlement 
with  Britain  In  the  political  sphere."  As  J^. 
Coulthard  of  the  Metal  Box  Company  said: 
■  that  view  should  have  been  expressed  by 

us  long  ago."  »..„v,i« 

Delegates  knew  well  that  this  was  highly 
impopular  talk  among  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  ruling  Rhodesian  Front  party,  and  ex- 
tremely embarrassing  to  the  Smith  govern- 
ment Some  observers  see  this  congress  as  the 
beeinnlng  of  powerful  big  business  pressure 
to  force  an  end  to  the  deadlock.  True,  the 
regime  and  It  supporters  are  totally  unPff" 
•)nred  for  a  new  round  of  negotiations  with 
Britain,  even  if  they  want  one.  which  Is 
doubtful.  But  perhaps  sanctions  are  at  long 
!ast  beginning  to  work. 


SITUATION   OP   HUNGARIANS   IN 
TRANSYLVANIA  (RUMANIA) 

HON.  CLIFFORD  P.  CASE 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  July  1,  1968 


Mr  CASE.  Mr.  President,  in  Septem- 
ber 1965  I  joined  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  in  discussing  the  situation  of  the 
1  75  million  Hungarian  minority  in 
Rumania,  living  in  the  province  of  Tran- 
sylvania At  that  time  we  called  atten- 
tion to  the  practical  denial  of  the  human 
and  civU  rights  promised  to  them  by  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
and  the  1947  peace  treaty,  as  well  as  the 
Rumanian  Constitution. 


Today,  almost  3  years  later,  the  Ameri- 
can Hungarian  Federation  informs  me 
much  of  the  same  situation  prevails.  Ac- 
cording to  the  federation,  this  is  the  sit- 
uation today: 

Though  the  visa  requirements  lor 
travel  between  Himgary  and  Rumania 
were  abolished  and  Bishop  Aron  Marton 
of  Alba  Julia— Gyulafehervar— is  no 
longer  under  house  arrest,  in  other  fields 
little  or  no  improvement  can  be  dis- 
cerned. ^  . 

The  present  Rumanian  Economic 
Council,  appointed  on  Februai-y  7,  1968, 
by  a  decree  of  the  State  Council,  con- 
tains no  one  of  Hungarian  origin  though 
it  has  24  members,  all  of  them  leading 
ministry  ofBcials  and  managers,  'The 
Minister  of  Internal  Trade,  Mihai 
Levente,  the  only  Hungarian  in  the  cen- 
tral Government  except  for  the  half- 
Hungarian  Moghioros,  was  removed  on 
March  29,  1968,  and  was  not  given  an 
equivalent  job. 

Dispersal    of    college    and    university 
graduates  in  areas  outside  of  Transyl- 
vania continued  unabated  as  the  State 
determines  their  first  position.  In  addi- 
tion, the  number  of  Hungarian  sections 
in  the  various  primary  and  secondary 
grades  and  classes  continue  to  decrease; 
there   are   only    1,700   classes  in   all   of 
Transylvania    in    which    instruction    in 
Hungarian  is  given  in  the  majority  of 
subjects.  This  includes  both  grade  schools 
and  high  schools.  There  are  1.75  million 
Hungarians  and  there  must  be  at  least 
300  000  voung  men  and  women  of  Hun- 
garian origin  between  the  ages  of  6  and 
18  in  the  province.  Even  counting   30 
people  per  class.  1.700  classes  comprise 
only  51.000  students,  leaving  five-sixths 
of  the  Transylvanian  Hungarian  school- 
children   attending    Rumanian    schools 
where  they  do  not  receive  any  education 
in  Hungarian. 

The  situation  on  college  and  university 
level  is  no  better.  Michel  Tatu,  the  East 
European  reporter  of  Le  Monde,  in  a  se- 
ries of  articles  in  1967,  reported  that  the 
rector,  three  vice  rectors,  and  sever,  of 
the  eight  deans  and  61  percent  of  the  fac- 
ulty and  students  in  Babes-Bolyai  Uni- 
versity were  Rumanian.  Babes-Bolyai  is 
the  onl"  university  in  Rumania  designed 
to  instruct  students  of  Hungarian  origin 
in  Hungarian-language  courses.  The  uni- 
versity was  created  in  1959  out  of  the 
merger  of  the  Rumanian  language  Babes 
and  Hungarian  language  Bolyai  univer- 
sities  in    the   capital    of    Transylvania 
Cluj— Kolozsuar.  Tatu  also  reported  that, 
the    Polytechnic    Institute    of    Brasov^ 
which  is  located  in  an  area  in  which 
Hungarians  represent  22  percent  of  the 
population,  had  only  two  or  three  stu- 
dents who  were  graduates  of  Hungarian 
school  sections  of  secondary  schools   In 
the  Rumanian  schools,  Tatu  reported, 
Hungarian  is  not  required  as  a  second 
language  even  in  areas  where  there  are 
strong  Hungarian  minorities.  As  a  result, 
he  says,  all  Hungarians  know  Rumanian 
but  few   Rumanians  know   Hungarian, 
particularly  in  the  cities. 

The  1965  Constitution  weakened  the 
assurances  of  autonomy  which  had  been 
promised,  though  imperfectly  realized,  in 
the  1962  Constitution,  The  1965  Consti- 
tution reads: 
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The    free    use    of    the    mother    tongue    is 
guaranteed. 


The  1952  Constitution  read: 

The  Rumanian  People's  Republic  guaraii- 
tees  Its  Hungarian  population  in  the  Szekely 
region  where  it  lives  as  a  compact  bloc  Its 
administrative  and  territorial  autonomy. 

Cultural  autonomy  also  has  been  weak- 
ened. Tatu  reported : 

A  book  exhibition  in  Hungarian  language 
is  helQ  about  every  two  years  but  always  in 
Bucharest  and  never  in  CluJ  (Kolozsvar)  or 
TirKU  Mures  (Marosvasarhely)  where  the 
most  knowledgeable  public  lives.  The  Opera 
at  Clu]  (Kolozsvar)  may  receive  occasion- 
ally an  artist  from  Budapest  but  no  soloist 
perform  who  are  from  beyond  the  frontier. 
Two  years  ago  the  Transylvanian  capital  was 
host  to  the  Comedle  Francalse  but  never  to 
the  AttUa  Theater  of  Budapest  which  only  Is 
allowed  to  come  to  Bucharest  The  most  rep- 
utable Hungarian  Theater  group  of  Tlgu 
Mures  (Marosvasarhely)  has  never  performed 
in  Hungary  since  1958  and  the  last  time  a 
Hungarian  theater  group  visited  In  Transyl- 
vania was  1946. 

There  are  many  examples  of  economic 
discrimination  and  politicak  discrimina- 
tion The  new  county  of  Halrgita,  which 
was  created  of  the  core  area  of  the  for- 
mer Mures-Magyar  autonomous  region 
and  has  a  totally  Hungarian  population, 
has  a  Rumanian  Party  Secretary  and  a 
Rumanian  chairman  of  the  people's 
council.  In  addition,  the  percentage  ot 
Hungarians  in  state  administration  is 
steadily  decreasing  in  all  but  the  Szekely 
areas  and  even  there  Hungarians  are 
used  usually  in  low-  and  middle-echelon 
positions. 

In  this  20th  anniversary  year  of  tne 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
we  cannot  abandon  our  commitment  to 
personal  freedom.  Any  demonstration  by 
the  Rumanians  that  they  are  commit- 
ted to  the  same  principle,  it  seems  to  me. 
could  lead  to  improved  United  States- 
Rumanian  relations. 


TEN  YEARS  OF  MERITORIOUS 
SERVICE 


HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  1,  1968 
Mr  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Thurs- 
day marked  the  10th  anniversary  of  a 
highly  respected  political  action  organi- 
zation which  has  worked  tirelessly  and 
unrelentingly  for  responsible,  constitu- 
tional government.  Americans  For  Con- 
stitutional Action  has  served  a  high  set 
of  principles  unflinchingly  for  a  decade 
now.  and  I  feel  that  congratulations  are 
in  order. 

By  informing  the  pubUc  of  the  voting 
performances  of  the  Congress;  by  citmg 
those  whose  records  merit  it;  and  by 
aiding  worthy  candidates  in  the  public 
arena.  ACA  has  been  a  potent  force  for 
good  government. 

Such  an  organization  on  the  American 
political  scene  is  needed  more  now  than 
ever  before,  and  I  hope  that  the  fine  work 
of  ACA  will  continue  for  many  more 
decades. 
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COLUMNIST  WILUAM  RASPBERRY 
URGES  THAT  POOR  PEOPLES 
CAMPAIGNERS  GO  HOME 


HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

or  WEST  vnon«iA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  1.  196S 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, Columnist  William  Raspberry 
writes  in  the  Washinstton  Post  today  of 
the  plight  of  the  children  of  certain  Poor 
Peoples  Campaign  demonstrators  who 
were  sent  to  jail  for  violations  of  the  law. 

In  a  haphazard  manner  typical  of  the 
campaign,  leaders  at  Resurrection  City 
urged  many  of  the  women  demonstrators 
to  go  to  jail  last  week  and  assured  them 
that  their  children  would  be  taken  care 
of. 

Unfortunately,  in  spite  of  the  good  in- 
tentions of  a  number  of  people  who  have 
offered  their  help,  the  children  have,  in 
sjtne  instances,  been  neglected. 

Mr.  Raspberry  suggests  that — 

It  stlU  is  not  too  late  to  face  up  to  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  campaigners  have  ac- 
complished about  all  they  can  hope  to  and. 
in  the  light  of  the  closing  of  Resurrection 
City,  ought  to  be  sent  back  home. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Raspberry's  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Potomac  Watth:   Some  Linoertng  Poo« 

Hnrr  Campaign 

(  By  W'.lll.\m  Raspberry ) 

The  young  lady  h:is  been  opposed  u>  the 
Ptxjr  Peoples  Campaign  from  the  start  She's 
not  opposed  to  poor  people,  of  course:  she's 
juat  convinced  that  the  Campaign  isn't  like- 
ly to  accomplifh  anything  worthwhile. 

I:  is  ironlo.  therefore,  that  she  may  wind 
up  being  evicted  from  her  Northeast  ap.irt- 
ment  as  a  result  of  PPC  snafu 

The  woman,  a  civil  rights  activist  who  has 
been  Jailed  for  her  efforts,  got  involved  with 
the  Poor  People's  Campaign  last  Wednesday 
when  she  learned  that  some  30  children,  liv- 
ing at  Immaculate  Conception  Academy  since 
the  closing  of  Resurrection  City,  were  being 
"encouraged"  to  leave  the  Academy  as  well. 
"I'm  a  part  of  what  amounts  to  a  cleanup 
committee. '  she  said.  "Were  opposed  to  the 
Campaign,  but  the  leaders  know  they  can 
call  on  us  when  things  get  fouled  up:  there 
are  always  f>eople  like  me  who'll  do  what 
they  can  to  cover  up  other  people's  goofs." 

This  particular  goof  was  that  many  of  the 
women  here  tor  the  Campaign  had  been 
encouraged  to  go  to  Jail  after  last  week's 
closing  of  Resurrection  City.  Leaders  re- 
portedly had  assured  them  that  their  chil- 
dren would  be  cared  for 

In  fact.  Campaign  leaders  had  made  only 
haphazard  provisions  for  caring  for  the  chil- 
dren. 

Thus  It  was  that  the  young  lady  wound 
up  volunteering  to  take  four  boys,  aged  3  to 
8.  into  her  home.  There  wasn't  even  time  to 
clear  It  with  her  husband,  who  was  away 
in  the  service.  She  simply  brought  the 
youngsters  home  and.  short  on  cash,  raised 
iso  from  among  her  coworkers  to  purchase 
food,  shoes  and  underwear  lor  the  boys,  who 
were  hungry,  scantily  clad  and  barefoot. 

She  immediately  ran  aioul  of  her  land- 
lady's "no  children"  rule.  In  addition,  when 
she  went  to  buy  food  for  her  charges,  leaving 
them  in  the  care  of  a  15-year-old  former  resi- 
dent of  Resurrection  City,  the  youngsters 
went  outside  to  play  and  wound  up  damag- 
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ing  a  table,  a  drainpipe  and  8<jme  rose  bushes 
t>elonglng  to  the  landlady 

The  young  woman  apologized  profusely 
and  asked  for  a  statement  of  the  damages, 
which  she  guessed  to  total  about  $10.  In- 
stead, she  got  a  note  threatening  her  with 
eviction. 

If  she  does  have  to  leave.  It  won't  be  the 
flrst  time.  She  was  evicted  a  year  ago  from 
an  apartment  at  13th  and  Clifton  Streeu 
nw.  after  she  gave  a  party  for  neighborhood 
waifs,  earning  the  ire  of  her  landlord  there. 

She  took  that  one  in  stride  and  Isn't  ter- 
ribly upset  with  the  current  eviction  threat. 
What  does  have  her  steaming  Is  what  she 
vlewi*  as  the  Irresponsibility  of  Campaign 
leaders  in  not  making  adequate  provUlons 
for  the  partlclpanu  they  have  recruited. 

For  example,  she  said  that  when  she  took 
her  four  "guests"  by  the  Campaign  office  in 
the  old  Urban  League  building  on  3d  Street 
nw  to  find  out  what  facilities  were  available 
for  them,  she  was  told  that  there  was  some 
place  they  could  be  taken  but  the  person  In 
charge  couldn't  remember  either  Its  name  or 
address. 

Another  example:  A  friend  of  hers  heard  a 
broadcast  appeal  for  families  that  could  t*ke 
some  of  the  homeless  children  in.  She  called 
the  number  at  Pitts  Motel,  to  offer  her  home. 
No  one  ever  called  her  back,  although  officials 
say  they  sOll  need  emergency  quarters. 

The  young  lady  probably  Judges  the  Cam- 
paign's leaders  too  harshly,  mistaking  their 
disorganization,  the  result  of  an  almost  end- 
less series  of  crises,  for  callousness 

It  Is  understandable  that  leaders  of  the 
Poor  People's  Campaign,  having  committed 
them-selves  to  doing  something  about  hunger 
and  poverty,  are  unwilling  to  quit  now,  with 
their  goals  so  far  from  f ultlUment. 

But  It  still  Is  not  too  late  to  face  up  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  campaigners  have  ac- 
complished about  all  they  can  hope  to  and.  In 
light  of  the  closing  of  Resurrection  City, 
ought  to  be  sent  back  home.  This  Is  especially 
true  for  the  women  who  brought  their  young 
children  with  them 

Those  mothers  who  are  living  in  emergency 
quarters  around  town  ought  to  be  sent  back 
home;  those  who  arc  in  jail  ought  to  be 
balled  out  Immediately  and  reunited  with 
ihelr  children 

While  It  is  true  that  any  prolonged  demon- 
stration needs  "bodies. "  It  Is  also  true  that 
families  are  being  separated  and  sympathetic 
Waihlngtonlans  are  being  inconvenienced 
without  contributing  In  any  way  to  the  goals 
of  the  Campaign. 

If  these  sympathetic  Washlngtonlans  had 
been  mobilized  months  ago.  they  might  be 
prepared  now  to  move  In  massively  to  help 
out.  It's  almost  too  late  for  that  now,  and 
the  talents  of  too  many  leaders  who  could 
be  mapping  campaign  strategy  are  being 
wasted  on  nonproductive  housing  and  baby- 
sitting chores 
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AEROSPACE  MAN  OF  THE  YEAR 

HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWER 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  1,  1968 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  July 
edition  of  Air  Force-Space  Digest  con- 
tains an  article  about  one  of  our  most 
talented  and  effective  military  leaders. 
Gen.  William  Wallace  Momyer.  whom 
the  Air  Force  Association  has  named 
"Aerospace  Man  of  the  Year."  and  to 
whom  the  H.  H.  Arnold  Trophy  has  been 
awarded. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
this  much-deserved  award  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REcoRn. 
as  follows: 

MoMTEE  AND  TAG:  A  Perftct  Prr 
(By  Allan  R.  Scholln) 
(Note. — The  man  whom  APA  awarded  its 
H  H.  Arnold  Trophy  as  Aerospace  Man  of  the 
Year  has  been  called  by  General  McConnell 
the  Air  Force's  greatest  tactical  air  techni- 
cian. And  why  not?  He  saw  at  firsthand  ih-" 
successes  and  mistakes  In  tactical  air  oper.<- 
tlons  in  World  War  II.  he  wrote  the  book  on 
Joint  combat  doctrine,  and  as  Commander 
of  the  Seventh  Air  Force  he  brought  air- 
ground  tactics  to  a  new  peake  of  effecllvt- 
ness  in  South  Vietnam  while  concurrently 
directing  the  air  war  over  the  North.  Now  iio 
moves  on  to  a  new  assignment  Ideally  suited 
to  his  experience  and  interests  .  .  .) 

Returning  to  his  base  at  Thelepte,  Tunisia, 
in  his  Curtlss  P-40  after  a  bombing  mlsslo;! 
In  February  1943,  Lt.  Col.  W.  W.  Momyer  ani 
his  wlngman  sighted  a  force  of  eighteen  JU 
87   Stuka   dive   bomt>ers   and   three   ME-li  i 
escorts  about  to  attack  a  US  Army  colunii. 
Unhesitatingly,  they  turned   to  engage  tl.- 
German   planes.  The  wlngman's  plane  w;. 
damaged   in    the    first   assault,    but   Coloufi 
Momyer  wheeled  in  again  and  again,  destrov- 
Ing  four  planes  and  damaging  seven  other. 
Then,  with  his  fuel  almost  gone,  he  turned 
for  home.  When  he  landed  and  taxied  off  ih 
runway,  his  engine  quit.  His  fuel  tanks  wei. 
dry. 

This  action  tells  a  lot  about  the  character 
and  ability  of  Oen.  William  Wallace  Momyc: 
whom   AFA   in   April   named   its   "Aerospac 
Man  of  the  "year"  for  hU  superb  leadership 
as  Commander  of  the  Seventh  Air  Force  anc; 
MACV's  Deputy  for  Air  Operations  in  Viet- 
nam.  It  stamps  him  first  as  one  who  isn' 
awed  by  the  obstacles  when  a  vital  task  need- 
doing;   It  marks  him  as  a  fighter  pilot  wh 
knows   the  value  of   adrenalin   in  offsettln. 
enemy   odds  but  keeps   It   under  control   : 
zero  in  and  demolish  a  target:  and  it  demon- 
strates his   ability   to  wring   the   last  ounce 
of  jjerformance  from  his  equipment. 

General  Momyer  this  month  turns  over  1.: 
dual  Vietnam  posts  to  Gen.  George  S.  Browi. 
and  in  turn  becomes  Commander  of  the  T.ic 
tlcal  .Mr  Command  upon  the  retirement  <  : 
Gen.  Gabriel  P.  Disosway.  The  move  to  TAf 
headquarters  should  be  a  rewarding  one  for 
General  Momyer.  not  only  because  his  career 
seems  to  have  pointed  him  toward  the  jor 
ever  since  he  earned  his  wings  in  1939.  bir 
because   of   the   remarkable   results  he   has 
achieved  in   two  years  as  the  top  air  com- 
mander In  Southeast  Asia. 

Unforttinately,  In  the  public  eye  at  least 
the  successes  of  the  air  campaign  he  direct- 
ed In  Southeast  Asia  are  obscured  by  the  rash 
of  random,  almost  suicidal,  attacks  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  In  the  pas: 
three  months.  But  any  disappointment  Gen- 
eral Momyer  may  feel  is  more  likely  to  cen- 
ter on  having  to  leave  Vietnam  at  a  tlmp 
when,  despite  surface  appearances,  the  US 
strategy  he  did  so  much  to  formulate  anci 
carry  out  could  be  about  to  pay  off — not  In 
complete  victory,  but  In  achieving  the  lim- 
ited objectives  of  US  policy  In  Vietnam.  For 
It  is  apparent  In  Washington  as  well  as  In 
Saigon  that  the  step-up  in  Communist  at- 
tacks has  a  propaganda,  rather  than  military, 
objective  designed  to  strengthen  the  hand  of 
Vietnam's  representatives  In  Paris.  The  .it- 
tacks  are  costing  some  allied  lives,  but  they 
are  taking  a  much  heavier  toll  of  the  enemy. 
If  the  pressure  of  air  assaulU  on  enemy  lines 
of  tommunlcatlons  In  the  North  Is  main- 
tained, such  enemy  losses  must  Inevitably 
affect  the  length  and  outcome  of  the  war. 

To  characterize  General  Momyer  as  being 
"disappointed"  over  the  timing  of  his  de- 
parture may  attribute  to  him  a  sentiment 
he  would  not  acknowledge.  There  could  have 
been  a  number  of  disappointments  in  his 
two-year  tour.  He  was  not  permitted  to  at- 
tack a  number  of  targets  In  North  Vietnam 
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that,  from  a  purely  military  standpo  nt, 
would  have  greatly  Impaired  North  Viet- 
nam's ability  to  nght.  As  one  result,  he  saw 
treasured  pilots  and  planes  shot  down  In  at- 
tacks on  targets  of  secondary  significance. 
But  he  has  fully  understood,  and  painstak- 
ingly honored,  the  restraints  imposed  on  his 
operations.  And,  within  those  restraints,  he 
is  confident  that  alrpower  has  done  every- 
thing that  could  have  been  expected. 

He  recently  summarized  the  effects  of  that 
campaign  In  these  words: 

■We  are  preventing  Ithe  enemy)  from  de- 
ploying any  of  his  air  further  south  .  .  . 
Now  I  don't  think  It  takes  too  much  imagina- 
tion to  realize  what  the  consequence  would 
be  If  we  had  MIGs  operating,  let  us  say, 
forty  to  fifty  miles  to  the  north  of  the  DMZ, 
threatening  our  logistical  Installations  like 
Da  Nang,  Chu  Lai.  Cam  Ranh  Bay,  and  those 
places.  So  any  positive  assessment  would  say 
that  there  isn't  any  question  but  that,  from 
the  classical  point  oC  view,  we've  gained  air 
superiority,  we've  maintained  air  superior- 
ity, and  we've  denied  his  air  the  capability 
to  effectively  Interfere." 

The  fact  that  North  Vietnam  has  con- 
sented to  the  Paris  talks  Is  perhaps  the  best 
indicator  of  the  results  of  General  Momyer  s 
air  campaign.  Hanoi's  most  Insistent  plaint 
has  been  that  the  US  stop  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam.  And  Khe  Sanh,  as  this  maga- 
zine noted  last  month,  represented  not  only  a 
shattering  defeat  to  North  Vietnam  but  gave 
General  Glap  and  his  superiors  a  new,  and 
disquieting,  appreciation  of  alrpower  In  Its 
broader  ramifications. 

•I've  never  been  discouraged  about  the 
effect  that  we're  having,"  General  Momyer 
said  "This  Is  a  task  that  takes  perseverance, 
determination,  and  'keep  doing  what  you're 
doing.'  There's  no  easy  solution." 

GREATEST    TACTICAL    AIR    TECHNICIAN 

General  Momver  was  born  In  Muskogee, 
Okla  on  September  23,  1916.  His  f.ither  died 
while  he  was  voung,  and  his  mother  moved 
the  family  to  Seattle.  There  General  Momyer 
attended  Broadwav  High  School  and  the  Uni- 
versltv  of  Washington,  graduating  with  a 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  In  1937.  A  year  later 
he  was  accepted  for  pilot  training,  and  was 
commissioned  on  February  1.  1939.  On  .hat 
date  too.  he  married  M.irguerite  Chapman 
Wilson,  of  Salt  Lakt  City.  They  have  a  daugh- 
ter. Jean,  who  is  married  to  an  Air  Force 
fighter  pilot. 

His  credentials  t«  serve  as  TAC  Commander 
were  described  in  jx>sitive  terms  recently  by 
Gen  J  P.  McConnell.  USAF  Chief  of  Staff. 
"He  is  the  greatest  tactical  air  technician." 
said  the  Chief,  "and  knows  more  about  the 
operations  of  tactical  air  forces  than  anyone 
else  the  Air  Force  has  ever  produced." 

Much  of  that  experience  was  aquired  long 
before  General  Momver  went  to  Vietnam.  As 
a  second  lieutenant  in  1941,  assigned  to  the 
US  Military  AttaOhe  In  Cairo,  he  served  as 
technical  adviser  vo  the  RAFs  Western  Desert 
Air  Force  In  converting  to  the  Curtiss  P-40 
fighter-bomber.  Thirteen  months  later,  now  a 
lieutenant  colonel.  Momyer  led  the  P-40- 
equlpped  33d  Fighter  Group  in  a  catapult 
takeoff  from  the  USS  Chenango  to  land  at 
Port  Lyautsy.  neti-  Rabat,  in  the  Invasion  of 
North  Africa.         i 

At  that  time.  Air  Force  units  were  parceled 
out  under  control  of  Army  commanders  in 
the  field  Air  comnvuiders  found  this  too  re- 
strictive. Some  s«)uadrons  had  more  targets 
than  thev  could  handle,  while  others  In 
quieter  sectors  did  little.  Over  the  objections 
of  lesser  Armv  letders.  the  theater  air  forces 
in  March  1943  were  put  under  direct  control 
of  the  top  Armv  commander  In  the  theater 
(then  Lt.  Gen.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower),  en- 
abling him  to  concentrate  them  first  on  ut- 
ticklng  enemy  air.  and  then  on  interdiction 
and  close  support.  After  a  year  in  which 
Colonel  Momyer  led  his  group  on  the  North 
Africa  cleanup,  the  taking  of  Pantellerla,  and 
the  Sicily  and  Italy  invasions,  during  which 
he  shot  down  four  more  enemy  aircraft,  he 


was  sent  home  to  become  Chief  of  the  Army- 
Air  Force  Combined  Operations  Board  at 
Orlando  Fla..  to  work  out  new  Joint  doctrine 
for  t<»ctlcal  air  operations  with  the  Army. 
When  the  Tactical  Air  Command  was  formed 
m  March  1946.  Colonel  Momyer  was  appointed 
Assistant  Chief  of  Staff.  J-5,  Plans,  a  post  in 
which  he  served  until  1949.  ^  ^  ,„ 

General  Momver  missed  seeing  combat  in 
the   Korean   War.   Graduated   from   the   Air 
War  College  In  1950,  he  remained  for  three 
years  on  the  faculty  at  Maxwell  AFB,  Ala., 
then    attended    the    National    War    College. 
From  there,   he   finally  made  it  to  the  Far 
East    as    commander    of    the    8th    Fighter- 
Bomber  Wing  in  August  1954.  He  won  his 
first  star  in  December  1955  while  command- 
ing the  312th  Fighter-Bomber  Wing  at  Can- 
non  AFB    N.M.,   his   second   as   Deputy   for 
Plans    at   TAC    headquarters    In    September 
1959   In  October  1961  he  went  to  the  Penta- 
gon as  Director  of  Operational  Requirements, 
and   was  Assistant  DCS /Programs  and   Re- 
sources  when    he   was   picked    to   head    the 
Air    Training    Command,     with     three-star 
rank    In   August    1964.   Two   years   later   he 
went  to  Vietnam,  where  he  rose  to  general 
in  December  1967. 

FULL-SCALE   OPS,    WITH    CROWING    PAINS 

When  he  took  over  the  Seventh  Air  Force 
in  July  1966  from  Lt.  Gen.  Joseph  H.  Mot>re. 
General  Momyer  acquired  a  command  that 
was  engaged  in  full-scale  operations.  F-105s 
and  F-4s  were  bombing  North  Vietnam  from 
bases  m  Thailand.  F-lOOs  and  F-4s  were  sup- 
ixjrtmg  ground  forces  in  the  South,  backed 
up   by   B-52S   from   Guam    that   hit  enemy 
troop  and  supply  concentrations.  The  For- 
ward Air  Controller  (FAC)  system  was  oper- 
ating effectively,  and  an  excellent  network 
of  intratheater  air  transport  routes  was  in 
being.  Facilities,  however,  were  uniformly  in- 
adequate and  overcrowded.  Communications 
were  substandard.  Logistics  were  improving, 
but  supplv  pipelinps  were  often  clogged,  and 
this  in  turn  hampered  effective  maintenance. 
Bomb  stocks  were  adequate  but  distribution 

was  faulty.  .^  ^,  ♦>,„ 

Those  problems  were  unavoidable  in  tne 
fast  buildup  of  U.S.  forces  in  Southeast  Asia. 
General  Momver's  task  when  he  took  over 
was  to  unsnarl  the  bottlenecks,  push  new 
facilities  to  completion,  improve  living  con- 
ditions for  Air  Force  personnel,  and,  above 
all,  continue  ond  .=tep  up  air  operations 
against  the  enemy. 

He  waded  into  all  these  problems  with  a 
fierce  energy  that  belies  his  professional  ap- 
pearance  and    quiet    voice.    From    the    first, 
he  insisted  that  his  staff  travel  in  the  field, 
to  find  out  what  people   needed.  Wherever 
they   uncovered   problems,   he   dispatched   a 
team  to  find  out  what  was  wrong,  and  what 
it  would  take  to  set  it  right.  Armed  with  the 
facts    he  had  no  compunctions  about  going 
rSt   to   the   source-PACAF,   CINCPAa   or 
to  Washlngton-to  get  whatever  was  needed. 
Flving  safety  improved  dramatically  dur- 
ing hU  tour.  The  accident  rate  dropped  from 
214   per   100.000   flying   hours   when   he   as- 
sumed command  to  5.2  by  the  fall  of  1967. 
He  was  extremely  sensitive,  too.  to  the  com- 
bat loss  rate.  Whenever  losses  seemed  to  be 
approaching  an  unacceptable  level,  he  im- 
mediately called  for  a  change  i^  ta«ics^ 

•If  you  look  at  our  loss  rate  in  World  War 
11"  he  'Old  a  group  of  reporters,  "it  ran 
about  9.5  per  1,000  sorties.  In  Korea  it  ran 
about  3.5  per  1.000  .sorties.  I  In  attacks  over 
the  North!  we've  been  operating  under  3.  and 
in  some  months  it's  been  down  =^s  low  as 
15  .So  I  think  on  total  balance,  with  the 
number  of  sorties  that  we're  running,  and 
thp  effort  that  were  putting  out.  this  .  .  . 
is  much  more  favorable  than  any  war  that 
we've  previously  fought."  In  operations  in 
South  Vietnam,  he  r.dded.  the  loss  rat«  -a as 
less  than  one-half  of  one  percent. 

Meanwhile,  he  continually  hammered  on 
wing  and  base  commanders  to  get  the  sup- 
port personnel  out  of  the  mud  into  dry 
quarters,  to  improve  their  food  and  recrea- 


tional facilities— anything  that  would  better 
their  living  conditions  right  now.  With  one- 
year  turnovers,  not  many  airmen  would  be 
around  six  months  later  to  take  advantage 
of  long-range  projects.  He  didn't  neglect 
the  latter,  but  he  insisted  on  tangible  Im- 
provements day  by  day. 

It  was  General  Momyer's  practice  to  visit 
units  in  the  field  every  Ttiesday  and  Thurs- 
day He  didn't  limit  himself  to  Air  Force 
bases  but  dropped  in  on  Army  forces  as  well, 
questioning  men,  from  privates  to  generals, 
on  the  adequacy  or  shortcomings  of  air  sup- 
port From  each  tour  he  returned  with  a  full 
sheaf  of  notes,  ready  to  work  with  his  staff 
on  effecting  improvements. 

He  was  receptive,  too,  to  Ideas  from  others. 
When  Col  Fred  Blesse  arrived  at  the  366th 
Tactical  Fighter  Wing  at  Da  Nang  as  Director 
of  Operations,  he  recommended  that  a  20- 
mm  Gatling  gun  be  mounted  externally  on 
the  F-4  Phantom  II  to  discourage  enemy 
MIGs  from  moving  inside  the  F-4's  effective 
missile  range.  Colonel  Blesse  found  little 
support  for  his  Idea  until  It  came  to  Gen- 
eral Momyer's  attention.  The  first  time  F- 
4s  equipped  with  the  gun  encountered  MIGs, 
they  shot  down  two.  Pilots  of  the  366th  now 
call  themselves  the  Gunflghters. 

His  fact-finding  trips  to  units  in  the  field 
were  not  confined  to  discussions  on  the 
ground  He  frequently  climbed  Into  an  op- 
erational cockpit  to  ny  combat  missions. 
Whether  they  Included  strikes  against  tar- 
gets in  the  North  no  one  will  admit,  but  his 
staff  members  say  he  has  flown  Just  aboiat 
every  kind  of  aircraft  and  mission  his  pilots 

were  flying.  o    iobt 

The  famed  MIG-shoot  of  January  2.  1967, 
was  largelv  credited  to  General  Momyer. 
"Let's  send  in  a  formation  on  top  of  an  over- 
cast as  if  they  were  on  a  strike  mission,  but 
make  ihem  all  F-4s  and  all  clean  i  without 
external  bombs |."  he's  reported  to  have  said. 
•If  the  MIGs  come  up,  we'll  be  ready  to  pick 
them  off  as  thev  break  through  the  clouds," 
The  8th  Fighter  Wing,  led  by  then  Col. 
Robin  Olds,  shot  down  seven  MIGs  that  day. 

ICE    CREAM    I  OR    THE    TROOPS 

Every    morning    except    Sunday,    General 
Momver's    staff    briefed    him    on    the    com- 
mand's   operational    status— its    ability    to 
fight    The   briefing   included   the   status   of 
everv  aircraft  in  the  command,  down  to  the 
O  1   Bird  Dogs  and   U  3   Bine  Canoes.  Each 
afternoon  at  5:00  o'clock,  seven  days  a  week, 
he  met  with  his  staff  to  plan  operations  for 
the  next  forty-eight  hours,  including  a  re- 
view of   -frag"  orders  for  the  next  day's  mis- 
sions   This  was  followed  at  6:00  o'clock  by 
an  intelligence  briefing  on  the  ground  situ- 
ation   On  Wednesdays  at  9:30  a.m.  he  met 
with  his  full  staff,  each  allotted  ten  minutes 
to  brief  him  on  highlights  of  their  opera- 
tions and  to  field  his  numerous  questions. 
He  has  a  remarkable  capacity  for  seeing 
evervthing   on    a    base,    and    to    recall    even 
mlnbr  details,  keeping  his  staff  on    he  ball 
and  prodding  them  to  get  things  done.  At 
one   Wednesdav   meeting   his   civil    engineer 
reported  that  construction  of  a  hangar  was 
to  have   been   completed   earlier  that   week 
•Well  "  General  Momyer  interjected,    it  Isn  t 
I  flew  over  it  yesterday  and  the  roof  isn  t  on 

^^On  a  visit  to  Blen  Hoa.  during  a  bull  ses- 
sion with  a  trroup  of  rarmen.  General  Moniyer 
asked  if  thev  had  any  complaints.  One  com- 
mented that  the  dining  hall  served  ice  cream 
only  twice  a  week.  Next  day  at  his  bnehng. 
the  first  thing  General  Momyer  said,  turn- 
ng  to  his  DCS  Materiel,  was  "What  is  some- 
tmng  in  the  food  line  that's  in  the  greatest 
of  American  traditions?" 

The  DCS  M  thought  a  moment  and  re- 
nlied  "I  guess  it  would  be  ice  cream." 
^  ••!  want  the  men  at  Bien  Hoa  to  have  ice 
cream  everv  dav,  at  every  meal  if  they  want 
"•■  GenerVl  Momyer  shot  back.  And  they  do 
not  only  at  Blen  Hoa  but  throughout  the 

in  addition  to  his  own  schedule  of  meet- 
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Inga.  General  Momyer.  u  Deputy  to  the 
MACV  Commander,  attended  MACV  plan- 
ning, operations,  and  Intelligence  briefings, 
and  the  weekly  MACV  staff  meetings. 

With  all  the  other  duties  connected  with 
running  his  command,  he  moved  through 
the  days  and  well  Into  the  night  at  a  fast 
pace  Consequently,  his  messages  were  nor- 
mally brisk,  with  little  time  for  by-play. 

•The  one  time  he  really  relaxed."  a  staff 
aide  told  me.  "was  when  pilots  were  brought 
in  to  be  cited  for  some  outstanding  perform- 
ance. When  he  Ulks  with  them,  he  goes  back 
twenty  years  He  leans  back  in  his  chair,  puts 
his  hands  behind  his  head,  and  a  big  smile 
brightens  his  face. 

"The  pilots  are  Invariably  amazed  at  his 
detailed  knowledge  of  the  missions  they  flew. 
Lets  see.'  hed  say.  that  day  you  were  In 
White  flight  and  you  came  In  from  this  al- 
titude on  this  heading.  You  had  to  break 
left  .  .  .'  and  on  he'd  go.  right  through  the 
whole  mission.  He'll  talk  with  these  kids  for 
the  longest  lime,  discussing  bedrock  details, 
and  getting  their  Ideas  on  tacUcs  Whenever 
he  could  get  alone  for  a  few  minutes  with 
Just  a  line  pilot,  he  was  in  his  glory." 

IB  what  Mttle  spare  time  he  had  to  himself. 
General  Momyer  enjoyed  golf,  photography, 
and — like  nine-tenths  of  his  men  In  South- 
east Asia — taping  and  playing  stereo  music. 
He  had  a  big  hand  In  setting  up  tape  centers 
at  every  base,  so  popular  that  reserv-atlons 
must  be  made  days  In  advance  to  record  from 
a  large  library  of  tapes  and  discs.  General 
Momyer's  preference  Is  for  piano  music,  from 
Peter  Nero  to  Arthur  Rubensteln. 

When  he  assumes  command  at  TAC  head- 
quarters next  month,  there  should  be  no 
appreciable  change  In  his  procedures  and 
habits.  He  may  not  enjoy  the  same  top  pri- 
orities for  supplies  and  personnel  available 
to  him  In  Southeast  Asia,  but  he  has  a  genius 
for  improvising,  for  taking  whatever  is  avail- 
able and  turning  It  to  maximum  advantage. 
There  may  be  a  little  more  time  for  golf. 

But  best  of  all.  for  him  and  for  the  Air 
Force,  he  will  be  spending  much  of  his  time 
with  the  pilots  and  ground  crews  of  his  com- 
mand, getting  their  Ideas  and  Imparting 
some  of  his  cwn.  from  the  vast  store  of  ex- 
perience, skill,  and  dedication  that  have 
made  him  the  Air  Force's  "greatest  tactical 
air  technician  " 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  President  acknowledges  the  desire  of 
all  our  people  that  the  youth  of  our  Na- 
tion be  awarded  that  which  is  justly 
theirs. 

This  Nation  cannot  afford  to  Ignore 
this  importai^t  part  of  our  people.  They 
should  be  made  a  part  of  the  electorate  in 
order  that  their  ideas,  their  desires  and 
their  knowledge  may  become  a  part  of 
the  American  scene. 

For  several  years  we  have  recognized 
the  emergency  of  the  importance  of  this 
age  group  in  our  economy  and  our  so- 
ciety as  a  whole,  but  we  have  failed  to 
acknowledge  the  great  strides  that  have 
been  made  by  this  age  group  in  prepar- 
ing themselves  for  the  important  role  of 
full-fledged  citizen.  They  are  judged  to 
be  responsible  as  adults,  when  we  decide 
there  is  a  task  to  be  performed  or  laws 
to  be  obeyed.  They  are  an  important 
taxpaying  segment  in  many  cases:  they 
have  served  in  the  Armed  Forces  or 
Peace  Corps  in  telling  the  American  story 
of  democracy. 

We  must  now  recognize  this  service. 
We  must  now  realize  that  the  young  men 
and  women  of  today  are  no  longer  chil- 
dren, but  instead  men  and  women  vitally 
interested  in  the  future  of  this  country. 

I  believe  the  proposal  to  grant  them 
the  right  to  vote  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant due  our  consideration.  I  com- 
mend the  President  for  taking  the  lead 
in  this  matter,  and  I  know  that  my  many 
colleagues  who  have  already  introduced 
similar  legislation  will  welcome  his  sup- 
port. I  look  forward  to  voting  for  this 
proposal. 


INCREASED  MANPOWER  FOR  EX- 
PANDING COAL  INDUSTRY  URGED 
BY  JAMES  R.  MCCARTNEY.  AN  OF- 
FICIAL OF  CONSOLIDATION  COAL 
CO. 


July  1,  1968 


L.  B.  J.:  A  PRESIDENT  WHO  UNDER- 
STANDS YOUNG  PEOPLE 


HON.  FRANK  M.  CLARK 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  27.  1968 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  ac- 
complished many  things  in  fulfilling  our 
obligations  to  all  of  our  citizens.  We  have 
provided  the  world's  best  educational 
system  to  prepare  our  young  for  the  tasks 
of  citizenship;  we  have  provided  a  sort 
of  cradle-to-the-grave  protection  over  ill 
health  and  poverty,  but  we  have  failed 
to  provide  one  of  the  basic  and  funda- 
mental rights  and  privileges  to  a  group 
of  our  citizens  who  have  proved  their 
value  and  their  ability  In  our  society. 
These  are  the  same  10  million  young  men 
and  women  between  the  ages  of  18  and  21 
who  have  not  been  given  the  right  to  full 
participation  in  our  Government  because 
they  have  not  been  f  ranchised  to  vote. 

We  now  have  a  message  from  the 
White  House  asking  that  we  act  to  ap- 
prove such  a  proposal  in  order  that  the 
State  legislatures  may  act  to  ratify  such 
an  amendment.  I  believe  this  proposal  by 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 


or    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  1.  1968 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  James 
R.  McCartney,  director  of  personnel  and 
public  relations  for  Consolidation  Coal 
Co.,  stated  recently  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Coal  Association  in 
Chicago,  that  the  coal  industry  will  need 
nearly  50.000  additional  employees  dur- 
ing the  next  5  years. 

Coal  is  one  of  our  most  important  and 
abundant  natural  resources  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  learn  of  additional  job  being 
provided  in  this  vital  industry.  Consolida- 
tion Coal  has  long  been  a  leader  in  en- 
couraging young  men  to  accept  employ- 
ment and  to  work  while  continuing  their 
education. 

McCartney  rightly  feels  we  need  to 
prepare  our  youth  for  the  job  shortages 
which  are  becoming  increasingly  more 
numerous. 

The  vocational-technical  training  pro- 
grams are  Important  in  helping  us  to  fill 
these  voids. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  an  Informative  article  from 
the  June  26.  1968.  issue  of  the  Wheeling. 
W.  Va.,  Intelligencer  reprinted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

About  3.000  Will  Be  Needed  in  Valley  :  Man- 
power Needs  for  Coal  Expected  To  Reach 
50.000 

In  order  to  meet  the  labor  requirements  of 
the  greatest  expansion  In  Its  history,  the  coal 
lndustr>'  is  going  to  need  almost  50.000  new 
workers  In  the  next  Ave  years. 

That  estimate — Including  about  3.000  new 
men  In  the  mines  throughout  the  Ohio  Val- 
ley—was made  In  Chicago  Tuesday  by  James 
R.  McCartney,  an  official  of  Consolidation 
Goal  Co. 

McCartney,  director  of  personnel  and  pub- 
lic relations  for  Consol.  spoke  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Coal  Association  in 
Chicago. 

He  called  attention  to  the  recently  com- 
pleted survey  by  the  National  Coal  Policy 
Conference. 

It  shows  that  new  and  expanded  mines 
opened  since  1965  and  those  presently  under 
construction  will  have  an  annual  production 
capacity  of  130  million  tons."  he  said. 

These  will  be  new  mines.  McCartney  •said, 
and  alone  will  create  a  market  for  19.000  Jobs 
This  will  be  in  addition  to  the  new  men 
required  to  replace  retiring  miners. 

A  conservative  estimate."  he  remarked, 
"Is  that  the  coal  Industry  will  need  another 
30,000  or  so  on  top  of  the  19.000  needed  for 
new  mines," 

Consol  had  put  Its  manpower  needs  for 
the  next  five  years  at  10.000  and  almost  half 
of  these  will  be  needed  in  the  Ohio  Valley 
where  new  mines  are  opening  in  Benwood. 
Moundsville  and  near  Hopedale, 

McCartney  discussed  at  length  the  methods 
being  used  by  Consol  to  meet  the  future 
requirements  for  men.  He  mentioned  fl\e 
area*  where  his  firm  is  concentrating  its 
efforts. 
These  include: 

Employe  upgrading — such  as  mine  foreman 
certification  classes,  mine  maintenance 
courses,  welding  classes,  mine  mechanics  and 
mine  electrical  classes. 

High  school  graduates-  selling  young  men 
on  the  coal  Industry  as  a  place  for  a  secure 
and  growing  future. 

Former  miners— seeking  the  return  of 
former  employes  who  must  be  told  of  the 
expanding  and  revitalized  Industry. 

Two-year  technical  school  program — 
training  personnel  to  provide  highly  skilled 
men.  as  well  as  first  line  management  per- 
sonnel. 

College  recruiting — Seeking  qualified  col- 
lege men  by  emphasizing  the  opportunities 
for  engineers  as  well  as  pushing  the  employ- 
ment of  college  men  during  summer  vaca- 
tions and  offering  cooperative  "learn  while 
you  earn  "  programs. 

McCartney  said  the  employment  estimates 
"do  not  take  Into  account  additional  mining 
operations  which  might  start  in  the  future" 
And.   he  warned,  the  most  important  re- 
source In  the  country  is  being  bypassed. 

"Unfortunately,  our  country  continues  to 
waste  our  most  important  resource — its 
young  men. 

"Par  too  many  of  our  youth  are  receiving 
formal  education  which  ignores  training  in 
skills  that  would  prepare  them  for  many  of 
the  Job  shortages  in  our  country  today. 

"We  need  more  emphasis  and  upgrading  of 
vocational-technical  training  in  our  public 
school  system,"  he  claimed. 

He  said  the  country  is  waging  a  battle  to 
conserve  natural  resources — land,  water,  tim- 
ber and  coal — but  "still  wasting  our  youth 
at  a  time  when  it  is  most  harmful  to  them 
and  to  the  continued  industrial  growth  of 
our  country.'" 

McCartney  called  for  selective  recruitment 
and  efficient  use  of  available  manpower.  If 
the  needs  of  the  coal  Industry  are  to  be 
met. 
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REV    RALPH  ABERNATHYS  PRESS 
CONFERENCE  CRITICIZED 


HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

OP     WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  July  1,  1968 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  express  agreement  with  a  Wash- 
ington Post  editorial  today  which  criti- 
cized the  District  of  Columbia  Depart- 
ment of  Corrections  for  allowmg  Rev. 
Ralph  Abemathy  to  hold  an  extravagant 
press  conference  while  he  was  a  prisoner 
in  the  city  jail. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial and  two  Washington  Post  articles 
about  the  Poor  Peoples  Campaign  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Unwise  Decision 
Department  of  Corrections  Director  Ken- 
neth L.  Hardy  used  poor  Judgment  when  he 
permitted  Dr,  Abemathy  to  hold  an  extrava- 
gant press  conference  in  the  District  Jail. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Hardy  could  make  an  argument 
for  finding  a  way  to  let  the  public  know 
Mr  Abemathy  was  not  being  mistreated  and 
to  make  clear  the  purposes  of  his  fast.  But  to 
allow  reporters,  photographers  and  radio  and 
television  crews  in  D.C.  Jail  seems  unwise. 
The  leader  of  the  Poor  People's  Campaign 
may  qualify  as  a  unique  inmate  but  this 
does  not  mean  he  should  receive  special  priv- 
ileges. It  makes  a  mockery  of  being  in  Jail. 
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family  groups,  women  In  summer  shifts, 
teenage  boys  in  Jackets  and  ties,  and  a  few 
Campaigners  In  denim  work  clothes. 

They  moved  slowly.  In  separate  clusters, 
from  D  Street  SE.  to  First  Street  and  over 
to  Constitution  Avenue.  , 

Along  First  Street,  across  from  the  West 
Front  of  the  Capitol,  many  of  the  marchers 
paused  to  buy  sodas  and  Ice  cream  from  a 
line  of  vendors. 

At  6  p.m  .  after  the  second  trip  around 
the  Capitol  grounds,  the  group  made  an  or- 
derly  return   march   to   Ebenezer  Methodist 

Church.  ,    .  „       »  .v.„ 

About  100  marchers  stayed  briefly  at  the 
church  to  hear  Mr.  Young  Invite  them  for 
•another  leisurely  stroll  next  Sunday  at  3. 

He  stressed  that  the  Sunday  tactics  will 
not  necessarily  be  the  same  as  the  tacOcs 
used  during  weekday  demonstrations.  If 
others  of  us  go  to  Jail  tomorrow  and  the 
Judge  gives  us  30  days,  the  Judge  will  be  de- 
cldlne  how  long  the  Poor  People"s  Campaign 
will  go  on."  Mr.  Young  said.  We  cannot  leave 
Washington  and  leave  some  of  our  folk  in 
Jan." 
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More  Than  600  Join  Capitol  Hnx  Poor 
March 
(By  Irna  Moore  and  George  Davis) 
More  than  600  supporters  of  the  Poor  Peo- 
ple's Campaign  began  the  Campaign's  sec- 
ond  phase   yesterday   by   marching   quietly 
around  the  Capitol  In  what  leaders  termed  "a 
moving  praver  meeting." 

Walking  slowly,  two  abreast.  In  groups  of 
■30,  the  marchers  made  two  trips  around  the 
Capitol  on  sidewalks  across  the  street  from 
the  grounds.  There  were  no  Incidents  during 
the  demonstration. 

The  Rev.  Andrew  Young,  a  top  Campaign 
official,  told  the  group  before  it  started  that 
the  march  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
Campaign's  second  phase. 

"Phase  One  was  the  poor  people's  phase," 
Mr.  Young  said.  "In  Phase  Two  we  admit 
that  poverty  is  not  the  problem  of  the  poor 
but  the  problem  of  the  Nation."' 

"We  are  saying  today  that  the  Poor  Peo- 
ple"s  Campaign  is  not  over  .  .  .  that  there 
are  people  who  care  about  the  poor  and  care 
about  this  Nation."' 

Mr.  Young  urged  the  marchers  to  attend  a 
mass  meeting  tonight  at  Lincoln  Memorial 
Temple,  nth  and  R  Streets  nw..  and  to  come 
to  the  Campaign  "ftctlon  center"  at  Mt.  Car- 
mel  Baptist  Church.  3d  and  I  Streets  nw,. 
■if  you  want  to  join  us  by  going  to  Jail." 

Mr.  Young,  executive  vice  president  of  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference, 
also  suggested  that  similar  marches  around 
the  Capitol  be  made  every  Sunday,  "until. 
Jvist  like  Joshua,  •we  have  marched  around 
the  walls  seven  times." 

The  marchers  set  out  at  4  p.m.  yesterday, 
after  meeting  at  the  Ebenezer  Methodist 
Church.  4th  and  D  Streets  SE.  They  were 
led  by  the  Rev.  Walter  Pauntroy,  vice  chair- 
man of  the  DC,  City  Council  and  Washing- 
ton director  of  SCLC.  and  the  Rev.  Charles 
Warren  of  the  DC.  Council  of  Chtirches. 

Walking  almost  silently  in  the  96-degree 
afternoon  heat,  the  marchers  Included  girls 
in    sandals,    nuns    and    clergymen,    several 


Challenge  op  14th  Street  Confronts  SCLC 

Leaders 

(By  Robert  C.  Maynard) 

When  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership 

Conference  decided  to  have  a  Poor  Peoples 

campaign.   It  decided   the   Rev.   Andrew   J. 

Young  said  recently,  to  tell  the  poor  to  come 

"Not  Just  the  clean  poor,  not  Just  the  weii 

poor,  but  the  poor  poor." 

Mr  Young,  executive  vice  president  oi 
SCLC  and  now  the  pro  tem  leader  while  the 
Rev  Ralph  David  Abemathy  Is  in  Jail  for  un- 
lawful assembly  on  the  Capitol  grounds 
was  describing  some  of  the  problems  that 
afflicted  the  late  Resurrection  City. 

Those  problems,  he  said,  are  the  problems 
of  the  poor  all  over  America,  and  they  are 
problems  created  by  an  exploiting  and  uncar- 
ing society.  ,_      ,. 

The  place  in  Washington  that  typifies  the 
urban  variety  of  those  problems— hunger, 
stealing,  violence,  dope  addiction  and  prosti- 
tution—Is  the  intersection  of  14th  and  U 
streets  nw 

And  It  was  there,  months  ago.  that  SCLC 
placed  Its  headquarters  for  the  Poor  People's 
Campaign.  On  Monday,  when  the  Metropoli- 
tan Police  cleared  Resurrection  City,  the 
problems  for  the  police  and  SCLC  did  not 
disappear. 

The  refugees,  the  hangers  on,  the  curious 
and  the  committed  flocked  to  1401  U  st.  nw.. 
once  a  bank  with  high  ceilings  and  tile  floors 
and  now  the  collecting  place  for  what  Mr. 
Young  called  the  'poor  poor." 

Hosea  Williams.  SCLC's  goateed  and  peren- 
nlallv  hoarse  director  of  political  education, 
arrested  once  on  Monday  for  overstaying  his 
time  at  Resurrection  City  and  again  on  Fri- 
day for  overstavlng  his  time  at  the  Capitol. 
dropped  by  1401  U  st.  nw.  Saturday  shortly 
before  midnight. 

Fresh  from  Jail  and  haggard  from  meetings 
and  discussions.  Williams  was  stunned  bv 
what  he  found.  He  listened  while  aides  such 
as  Joseph  Phipps  from  Mississippi  described 
violent  types  who  had  come  to  the  building 
in  search  of  a  free  meal  and  stayed  on  to 
provoke  incidents  among  the  campaigners. 

Twice  within  the  week  there  were  reports 
of  guns  on  the  premises  and  several  times 
police  have  responded  to  calls  of  disorder 
on  the  corner. 

It  looked  as  though  the  problems  of  Resur- 
rection City  had  moved  Into  the  community 
to  Join  black  urbanlsm  at  its  most  patho- 
logical. 

Across  from  the  corner  on  which  Williams 
stood,  the  hookers  were  doing  a  flourishing 
business:  south  from  U  Street  on  the  east 
side,  the  girls  and  female  impersonators 
were  running  an  open  flesh  market.  South 
of  TJ  Street  on  the  west  side,  less  than  fifty 
yards  from  SCLC  headquarters,  the  addicts. 


spaced  out  and  nodding,  were  leaning  against 
riot-gutted  storefronts. 

Uniformed  and  plain-clothes  police  wan- 
dered In  and  out  of  the  scene  with  an  eye 
out  for  fugitives  wanted  for  more  violent 
crimes  than  prostitution  and  drug  holding. 
Phipps  and  another  aide,  incensed  over  the 
conditions  at  SCLC,  wanted  advice. 

'Close  It  down."  said  Williams  after  watch- 
ing and  listening  for  20  minutes,  "Don"t  mess 
with  it  anymore.  Just  close  it  down."" 

Williams  said  he  thought  the  answer  was 
to  scatter  the  administrative  functions  of 
SCLC  into  several  small  offices  in  various 
sections  of  the  city,  a  plan  that  would  be 
consistent  with  SCLC"s  Intention  of  organiz- 
ing the  Washington  community. 

He  said  he  thought  the  place  could  be 
reopened  after  a  week  or  so,  after  the  people 
with  nothing  better  to  do  had  found  some 
place  else  to  hang  out,  or  had  returned  to 
wherever  they  had  been  before  the  Poor  Peo- 
ple"s  Campaign  made  the  corner  attractive. 
But  such  a  decision  poses  a  dilemma  for 
SCLC.  a  religion-oriented  organization  with 
a  social  and  political  mission  to  bring  its 
resources  to  the  core  of  the  cities. 

For  SCLC's  mission  is  to  spread  the  gospel 
of  nonviolence  among  the  very  people  who 
congregate  at  14th  and  U  Streets,  and  to 
make  them  a  politically  potent  force,  capa- 
ble of  bringing  about  solutions  to  their  basic 
problems. 

To  close  the  headquarters  U  to  retreat 
from  that  challenge,  even  If  temporarily. 
To  stay  Is  to  drain  manpower  from  the 
battle  against  hunger  being  fought  at  the 
Federal  level  downtown. 

"It's  Just  too  tense  a  corner."  Mr.  Young 
said  yesterday.  "It  is  too  tense  a  neighbor- 
hood. Any  little  crowd  Is  a  potential  Inci- 
dent .  .  .  And  thi  police  are  so  Jumpy  up 
there," 

Nonetheless,  he  said,  a  firm  decision  to 
close  the  headquarters  has  not  been  made. 
Mr.  Young  has  said  SCLC  and  the  Poor 
People's  Campaign  are  facing  a  "dark  and 
trying  hour."  As  with  Resurrection  City 
until  a  week  ago,  the  office  at  14th  and  U 
Streets  Is  becoming  a  new  example  of  those 
trials. 


SENATOR  CHARLES  H.  PERCY  TO 
TESTIFY  BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  RE- 
PUBLICAN URBAN  AFFAIRS  TASK 
FORCE 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  COWGER 

OP    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  1,  1968 
Mr.  COWGER.  Mr.  Speakei',  Senator 
Charles  H.  Percy  will  testify  before  the 
House  Republican  urban  affairs  task 
force  tomorrow  at  12  noon  in  room  H- 
202,  the  Capitol. 

Senator  Percy  has  been  an  advocate 
of  involving  enterprise  in  solving  our  ur- 
ban problems.  He  first  developed  the  idea 
of  involving  the  private  sector  in  our  Na- 
tion"s  housing  problem  with  the  note- 
worthy Fercy-Widnall  plan.  He  has  since 
continued  to  express  the  need  for  in- 
volving the  private  sector  in  the  solution 
of  other  urban  problems. 

Senator  Percy  endor.sed  the  human 
renewal  fund  which  was  sponsored  by  70 
House  Republicans.  The  human  renewal 
fund,  of  course,  advocates  the  involve- 
ment of  the  private  sector  in  solving  ur- 
ban problems,  such  as  jobs  and  man- 
power, pollution  control,  and  housing. 

This  will  be  the  13th  hearing  con- 
ducted by  the  urban  affairs  task  force  on 
various  phases  of  urban  problems. 
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TIME  IS  RUNNING  OUT 


HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OF    PINNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  1.  1968 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  reading  the  brief  of  George 
Baldanzi.  international  president.  United 
Textile  Workers  of  America,  AFL-CIO. 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  This  statement  la  of  such 
importance  that  I  request  permission  to 
have  it  put  in  the  Congressional  Record 
where  all  the  Members  can  have  the  op- 
portunity to  read  it.  There  are  those 
amongst  us  that  believe  we  can  afford 
so-called  free  trade  without  doing  irre- 
parable damage  to  the  American  econ- 
omy. I  do  not  share  that  belief,  and  I  can 
say  that  the  United  Textile  Workers  of 
America  among  the  many  other  unions. 
do  not  share  that  belief.  I  would  like  to 
quote  theJ^st  paragraph  in  President 
Baldaiizi's  brief: 

Time  Is  running  out;  the  sltuaUon  la  far 
more  serious  today  than  It  was  In  1969.  and 
we  respectfuUv  urge  the  Congress  to  act 
now  In  support  of  the  workers  In  our  do- 
mestic Industries  deprived  of  their  livelihood 
by  unfair,  unjust  Import  regulations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with  George 
Baldanzi  and  I  would  add  that  this  Na- 
tion has  never  been  in  a  more  serious 
financial  crisis  caused  by  international 
trade  relations  at  any  time  in  Its  history; 
and  I  repeat  what  I  have  said  many 
times  before,  this  Nation  nor  any  other 
nation,  can  grow  and  prosper  in  a  world 
of  free  trade  when  each  nation  writes 
its  own  rules,  sets  its  own  standards, 
and  has  fluctuated  values  to  their  cur- 
rencies. 

I  join  President  Baldanzi  in  his  appeal 
to  the  rest  of  the  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress, particularly  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  review  our  position  on 
International  trade  immediately. 

Mr.  Baldanzis statement  follows: 

In  lieu  of  personal  appearance  by  the 
United  Textile  Workers  of  America.  AFL-CIO. 
I  am  herewith  submitting  a  statement  of  our 
position  on  International  Trade. 

First  of  all.  we  would  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Committee  that  the  AFL-CIO  has  sub- 
mitted the  position  and  the  action  of  the 
1967  Convention  on  the  entire  question  of 
International  Trade.  Tariffs,  etc..  and  our 
union  Is  in  agreement  with  the  basic 
principles. 

We  desire,  however,  to  emphasize  .sections 
of  the  statement  directly  applicable  to  the 
textile  workers  and  the  textile  industry. 
Quote:  The  AFL-CIO  cannot  ignore  the 
fact  that  rising  imports  have  disrupted  some 
domestic  markets  and  resulted  In  adverse 
impacts  on  some  industries.  These  develop- 
ments have  imposed  severe  hardships  on 
thousands  of  American  workers  Agreements 
with  other  countries,  like  the  International 
Cotton  Agreement,  should  be  concluded, 
covering  trade  in  textiles  and  apparel  of  wool 
and  man-made  fibers.  The  Cotton  Textile 
Arrangements  should  be  effectively  enforced 
and  no  erosion  permitted  in  Its  safeguards 
agaiivst  disruption." 

The  AFL-CIO  continues  "that  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  growing  concern  to  note  the  sharp  rise 
of  Imports  of  non-durable  goods  such  as 
textiles,  apparel,  shoes,  toys.  etc..  from  low- 
wage  countries  for  sale  at  U.S.  prices  In  this 
market.  This  relationship  may  be  controlled 
by  a  relatively  few  integrated  firms  with  In- 
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tematlonal  subsidiaries  or  other  Investment 
and  sales  arrangemeuu.  To  look  at  aggregate 
country  data  In  the  United  States  and  de- 
termine that  the  US.  Textile  Industry  Is 
thriving  because  some  large  Arms  are  making 
big  profits — or  to  determine  that  the  United 
States  shoe  industry  as  a  whole  is  doing 
virell — is  to  Ignore  the  specific  impact  on 
United  States  production  and  employment 
in  many  parts  of  the  country." 

The  United  Textile  Workers  of  America, 
AFL-CIO.  would  call  and  ask  for  the  particu- 
lar attention  of  the  Congress  to  the  following 
resolution  adopted  by  the  unanimous  vote  of 
the  delegates  at  our  Internatloruil  Conven- 
tion held  last  month.  This  resolution  em- 
bodies the  desires  and  struggles  of  men  and 
women  who  are  striving  to  hold  their  Jobs 
against  those — many  in  high  places  who  are 
willing  and  ready  to  sacrifice  the  workers  in 
the  textile  and  garment  induitries  They  at- 
tempt to  scare  the  American  people  and  In- 
timidate the  Congress  with  the  cry  of  higher 
prices  of  which  they  cannot  prove,  but  in 
their  own  willingness  to  expend  our  domestic 
Industry,  they  are  against  a  reasonable  con- 
trol of  excessive  harmful  and  Injurious 
Imports. 

This  resolution  Is  a  brief  summary  of  all 
of  the  things  we  have  been  saying  to  the 
Congress  for  several  years  in  appearing  before 
the  House  and  Senate  committees  in  com- 
plete detail,  and  in  this  year  we  have  wit- 
nessed our  position  justified  by  large  ma- 
jorities In  the  House  and  Senate.  And  still 
our  opponents  are  serving  up  the  same  old 
shibboleths.  They  attempt  to  pacify  the  Job- 
less with  promises  of  compensation  If  Im- 
ports terminate   their  employment. 

The  United  Textile  Workers  of  America 
finds  no  solace  or  solution  in  the  adjustment 
provisions  of  the  1962  Trade  Expansion  Act. 
whereby  American  firms  and  workers  ad- 
versely affected  by  Imports,  would  be  safe- 
guarded and  assisted.  I  believe  that  I  can 
.speak  for  all  import-affected  Industries, 
durable  and  non-durable,  and  the  list  is 
constantly  growing,  when  I  say  that  the  "so- 
called"  escape  clause  has  been  proven  ab- 
solutely useless.  In  support  of  this.  I  again 
quote  from  the  AFL-CIO  testimony  before 
the  Ways  .ind  Means  Committee  on  June  13, 
1968.  Quote:  "As  a  result  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission's Interpretation  of  that  law.  all  peti- 
tions for  trade  adjustment  and  assistance 
have  been  rejected.  The  record  of  these  14 
cases  m  six  years  Is  a  shameful  mockery,  a 
a  fraud  on  the  American  people  and  the 
American   workers." 

We  note  the  amendment  in  the  1968  Bill 
substituting  the  Executive  for  the  Tariff 
Commission,  and  this  brings  me  to  other 
Bills  before  the  Committee.  One  of  these, 
the  'so-called'  Omnibus  Bill,  covering  all  af- 
fected industries,  calling  for  ceilings  after 
investigation  by  the  Tariff  Commission.  We 
favor  legislation  for  any  and  all  industries 
Injured  by  excessive  imports,  and  we  would 
suggest  the  same  amendment  substituting 
the  Executive  or  the  Congress.  In  fact,  the 
Tariff  Commission  is  the  creature  of  the 
Congress,  and  there  should  be  a  measure  of 
supervision,  and.  if  necessary,  correction  of 
its  decisions. 

We  also  have  noted  that  under  certain 
conditions  the  .Administrations  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1968  does  allow  the  President 
to  order  quota  Import  curbs.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  President's  special  trade  message 
to  the  Congress  states  that  new  restrictions 
on  Imports  are  undesirable  and  the  Admin- 
istration favors  special  Federal  tax  aid  for 
the  employers,  and  adjustment  for  the 
workers.  We  cannot  speak  for  the  employers, 
but  the  workers  are  still  faced  with  Tariff 
Commission  fact-finding.  Our  unions  and 
membership  has  and  will  continue  to  peti- 
tion the  President  for  the  establishment  of 
quotas  In  the  textile  Industry,  and  we  urge 
our  supporters  In  the  Congress  to  continue 
this  objective,  and  for  favorable  action  at 
this  session  of  the  Congress. 
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The  opponents  of  "quotas"  have  raised  an- 
other scare  balloon,  this  one  has  to  do  with 
retaliation  by  Importing  countries,  or  what 
they  called  negative  reciprocity.  Of  course, 
they  know  that  reciprocity  Is  a  two-way 
street  Perhaps  they  don't  know  that  no  less 
than  70  Nations  restrict  Imports  from  the 
United  States.  If  they  do  know,  the  retaliation 
balloon  is  punctured  before  it  gets  off  the 
ground.  Would  our  opponents  say:  "This  is 
free  trade."  It  should  be  known  that  while 
textile  and  apparel  Imports  into  the  United 
States  are  rising,  exports  are  static  at  a  rela- 
tively low  level.  According  to  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  In  1967  textile  and 
apparel  Imports  were  valued  at  $1,461  billion 
compared  with  $695  mllllou  for  exports.  In 
the  rtrst  quarter  of  1968  imports  were  nt  a 
record  $387  0  million  while  exports  were  at 
9169.3  million.  And,  according  to  the  sam*- 
source.  Imports  of  the  three  major  textile 
Cotton.  Wool,  and  Man-made  totalled  "274.9 
million  equivalent  square  yards  In  April  of 
this  year — an  Increase  over  the  previous 
month  and  April  a  year  ago. 

The  January-April  cumulative  total  this 
year  was  582  millions  square  yards,  compared 
with  541  6  million  square  yards  a  year  ago.  In 
addition,  we  find  that  the  countries  of  the 
World  that  have  cried  the  loudest  and 
threaten  retaliation  if  the  US.  sets  up  con- 
trols over  wool  and  man-made  fiber,  and 
apparel  imports,  have  set  up  their  own  bar- 
riers in  a  secure  network  of  quotas,  tariffs  and 
licensing  procedures. 

We  hear  much  about  hard-core  unemploy- 
ment and  the  millions  of  poor  mainly  from 
the  South,  as  well  as  the  Appalachian  region. 
Our  program  Is  a  humane  measure.  We  are 
trying  to  save  any  appreciable  erosion  of  the 
textile  and  apparel  industries,  and  all  others 
victimized  by  excessive  and  uncontrolled 
imports. 

Finally,  we  know  that  the  Committee  ha.s 
all  necessary  information  on  low  and  cheap 
labor  m  Importing  countries. 

We  rest  our  case  on  the  report  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Special  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  back  in  1959.  'Since  the 
wages  of  textile  workers  in  foreign  countries 
range  down  to  as  much  as  one-tenth  of  the 
earnings  of  American  textile  workers,  foreign 
mills  have  a  pronounced  competitive  advan- 
tage over  domestic  mills  and  can  dispose  of 
their  products  In  our  markets  at  prices  sub- 
stantially below  which  American  mills  must 
receive.  Therefore,  we  recommend  that  quotas 
be  established  which  will  permit  foreign  pro- 
ducers of  textile  products  to  sell  in  our  mar- 
kets within  limits  which  will  not  further 
endanger  existing  textile  capacity.  We  also 
recommend  that  quotas  be  established  by 
specific  categories  of  textile  products." 

Time  Is  running  out;  the  situation  is  far 
more  serious  today  that  it  was  in  1959,  and 
we  respectfully  urge  the  Congress  to  act  now 
in  support  of  the  workers  in  our  domestic 
industries  deprived  of  their  livelihood  by 
unfair,  unjust  Import  regulations. 
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A  CALL  FOR  RETURN  TO  LAW  AND 
ORDER 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  ASHMORE 

OF    SOtrrH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  1.  1968 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
a  drive  was  iiiitiated  in  my  home  county 
of  Greenville,  S.C,  to  establish  a  point 
of  view  and  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  public  at  large  and  certainly  congres- 
sional leaders  and  members  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  the  necessity  for  a  return  to 
law  and  order.  This  resolution  has  been 


read  and  signed  by  several  thousands  of 
neople  at  this  point  and  I  am  very  happy 
to  submit  the  resolution  at  this  time  for 
inclusion  in  the  Record: 
A   Call   for   RETtjRN   TO   Law   and   Order- 
Greenville,   SC— June   1968 
A  democratic  society  can  exist  only  where 
law  and  order  prevail.  No  man  has  the  right 
,o  take  the  law  Into  his  own  hands,  to  ig- 
nore It.  violate  It,  or  give  It  private  inter- 
pretation.   To    do    so    IB    to    court    anarchy. 
There  is  a  thin  line  between  Jungle  and  civ- 
ilization. That  line  Is   the  law.  Those  who 
insist  that   they   have  the  right  to  disobey 
ihe  law   must  also  accept  society  s  penalty 
or  disobedience.  No  man  can   set   himself 
'iDove   the  law   if  civilization  Is  to  survive. 
Where  Injustice  and  Inequality  exist  In  the 
principle  or  application  of  the  law.  citizens 
'lave  the  constitutional  and  moral  right  to 
nrotest  through  lawful  "petition  for  redress 
and  peaceful  assembly.  The  fact  that  such 
iniustlce  and  inequality  do  exist  makes  the 
conscience  of  fair-minded  Americans  sensi- 
tive  to   the   need   for  righting  such  wrong. 
But  two  wrongs  do  not  make  one  right,  and 
ihe  use  of  violence  unfler  the  pretext  of  call- 
ing attention  to  Ineqitity  must  not  be  toler- 
iied     Looting,    arson,    rioting,    and    inciting 
'o  riot  have  nothing  to  do  with  justice.  There 
.s    no    legitimate    connection    between    the 
widespread     lawlessness    now    prevalent    in 
American  cities  and  the  cause  of  civil  rights 
and  equal  opportunity. 

Therefore,  we  the  citizens  of  this  land 
rally  to  the  cau.se  of  law  and  order.  We  call 
upon  the  elected  officials  of  the  nation  to 
fulfill  their  constitutional  responsibility  to 
nnhold  law  and  order  that  all  citizens  may 
likve  their  rights  to  personal  safety  and  per- 
gonal propertv  made  secure  again.  We  de- 
plore the  apathy  that  has  taken  violence  for 
u-ranted  and  looked  the  other  way  while 
I  itles  burned.  Wc  call  upon  all  elected  offi- 
.  lals  to  support  law  enforcement  agencies  In 
I  heir  difficult  and  dangerous  task  of  pre- 
venting lawlessness  and  restoring  order 
where  lawlessness  occtirs. 

We  as  American  citizens  demand  a  return 
to  law  and  order.  We  pledge  our  full  support 
lo  those  who  will  Insist  that  government 
can  exist  only  by  due  process  of  law  and 
vhile  we  Join  hand  and  heart  to  remedy  the 
vrongs  that  still  plBgue  our  American  de- 
mocracy, we  will  not  tolerate  its  destruction. 
P'tirther.  we  pledge  ourselves  to  do  what- 
.'ver  may  be  necessary  to  restore  and  preserve 
peaceful  society  under  constitutional  gov- 
rnment. 


H.R.  10218 
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What  are  the  "host  of  questions"  that 
are  raised  by  this  tax  incentive  program, 

Mr.  Speaker?  .„H»ro 

This  plan  has  been  successful  where 
it  has  been  tried.  When  Rexford  G.  Tug- 
well  left  Puerto  Rico  as  the  last  appoint- 
ed Governor  he  wrote  a  book,  calling  that 
island  "The  Stricken  Land."  Congress 
gave  Puerto  Rico  commonwealth  status 
and  with  it  the  authority  to  grant  a  10- 
year  tax  exemption  to  any  industry  that 
would  come  to  their  shores  and  provide 
jobs   income,  and  human  dignity. 

It'worked— just  as  it  will  work  on  every 
Indian  ieser\'ation  in  the  United  States. 
The  purpose  of  H.R.  10218  is  to  set  up  a 
pilot  plant  so  that  the  Department  can 
-et  satisfactory  answers  to  this  'host  oi 
questions"  they  want  to  raise. 

Let  them  look  at  Puerto  Rico.  Al- 
though almost  every  Indian  reservation 
is  located  in  a  remote  area,  it  is  not  as 
remote  as  the  island  of  Puerto  Rico 

Mr  Speaker,  let  them  set  out  what 
their  questions  are.  Let  them  indicate 
why  these  questions  cannot  be  satisfac- 
torily answered.  Let  them  look  across  the 
Caribbean  at  Puerto  Rico  and  then  re- 
write their  adverse  report. 
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the  Indiana  State  Police  has  continued  to 
maintain  its  high  reputation  ;is  one  of  the 
nation's  top  state  law-enforcement  ^'gencles^ 
He  said  in  announcing  his  retirement  that  he 
was  leaving  a  tine  and  outstanding  depart- 
ment and  an  excellent  group  of  employes^ 
O'Neal's  own  contribution  has  done  much  to 
enhance  that  record. 


ROBERT  A.  O'NEAL.  INDIANA  STATE 
POLICE  SUPERINTENDENT 


HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF    SOITTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  1,  1968 
Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Bureau 
of    Indian    Affairs    has    recommended 
against  passage   of   H.R.   10218   which 
would  provide  a  tax  incentive  to  an  in- 
dustiT  which  would  move  to  an  Indian 
;eservation  to  provide  jobs,  salaries,  in- 
dividual  respect,  and  self-reliance  for 
the  Indian  people. 
In  their  adverse  report  they  say: 
An   attempt   to   use   tax   preferences,   etc.. 
raises   a  host   of   questions   that   cannot   be 
s.itlsfactorlly   answered.   We.    therefore,   be- 
::cve    that   such    financial    assistance    as   Is 
r.eeded   in   attracting   Industries   should   be 
provided   directly  rather  than  through  the 
tax   system  device. 

Why  cannot  those  tax  proposals  be 
satisfactorily  answered,  Mr.  Speaker? 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  1,  1968 
Mr  BRAY.  Mr.  Siieaker,  few  men  have 
contributed  as  much  to  the  State  of  In- 
diana as  has  Robert  A.  O'Neal,  who  is 
now  retiring  from  his  job  as  State  police 
superintendent.  He  leaves  behind  him  a 
truly  outstanding  record  in  the  field  ol 
law  enforcement.  The  State  will  miss  his 
abilities  and  services.  Robert  O'Neal  was 
a  leader  in  that  group  of  capable  and 
dedicated  officers  and  men  who  together 
with  an  appreciative  and  loyal  citizenry 
have  given  Indiana  a  State  police  de- 
partment second  to  none.  The  following 
editorial  from  the  June  25,  1968,  Indian- 
apolis News  pays  fitting  tiibute  to  this 

man: 

O'Neal's  Retirement 

Robert  A  O'Neal  decided  to  retire  as  super- 
intendent of  the  Indiana  State  Police  bec^ause 
he  wanted  to  leave  the  law  enforcement  field. 

The  superintendent's  Job  is  one  that  re- 
quires much  time  and  attention  and  O  Neal 
cannot  be  blamed  for  wanting  to  spend  more 
lime  with  his  family.  Prom  the  standpoint  of 
the  public,  however,  we  wish  it  were  other- 

'  Bob  O'Neal  has  been  .m  excellent  state 
police  superintendent  in  his  two  separate 
tours  of  dutv.  He  was  Gov.  Roger  Branigm  s 
appointee  in  1965  and  previously  served  m 
the  same  position  in  the  administration  of 
the  late  Gov.  Henry  F.  Schricker.  He  also 
cerved  as  Marlon  County  sheriff,  being  elected 
in  1954  and  again  in  1958.  He  resigned  m  1962 
to  become  United  States  marshal. 

In  all  these  jobs,  O'Neal  has  demonstrated 
great  ability  as  an  administrator  He  was 
cited  for  outstanding  police  work  by  the 
Indiana  General  Assembly  in  1947,  named  as 
sheriff  of  the  year  by  the  Indiana  Sheriffs 
Association  in  1957  and  as  recipient  of  the 
Indianai>olis  Chamber  of  Commerce  good 
governm'ent  award  in  1962. 

During  O'Neal's  tenure  as  superintendent, 


IRS  RULING  ON  TAX-EXEMPT  STA- 
TUS FOR  LIFE  INCOME  TRUSTS 

HON.  EDITH  GREEN 

OF    ORFGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  1.  1968 
Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  the  information  of  the  Members.  I 
insert  in  the  Congressional  Record  an 
exchange  of  letters  between  the  Ti^easunr 
Department  and  the  president  of  the  As- 
sociation of  American  Colleges. 

This  correspondence  refers  to  a  ruling 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  on  tax- 
exempt  status  for  life  income  trusts 
which  are  a  significant  source  of  levenue 
to  American  colleges  and  univer.sities.  As 
I  have  said  many  times  in  different  con- 
texts, this  is  not  the  time  to  make  more 
difficult  the  operation  of  our  schools  of 
higher  learning.  And  I  would  mvite  my 
colleagues  to  con.sider  the  impact  of  this 
possible  ruling  in  the  light  of  the  serious 
financial  problems  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities are  experiencing. 
The  letters  follow: 

ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  C"^;^^''^^-... 

Washington,  DC  May  6. 1968. 
Mrs.  Edith  Green, 
House  of  Rpprcsrntatiies, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DEAR  MRS.  green:  Recently  I  have  ex- 
changed letters  with  the  Honorable  Stanley 
S  Surrey.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Trea-sury 
for  Tax  Policy.  Copies  of  our  correspondence 
are  enclosed.  Secretary  Surrey's  position  on 
this  matter  is  sufficiently  important  that  I 
feel  it  should  be  a  matter  of  public  record 
I  wonder  whether  you  might  be  willing  to 
have  this  exchange  entered  into  the  Con- 
caESSiONAL  record.  SO  that  the  reply  might 
take  on  additional  stature. 
Sincerely. 

RICHARD    H.    SITLLIVAN, 

President. 
Enclosures. 


Association  of  American  Colleges 

Washington.  DC  ,  April  8.  1968. 
Hon.  Stanley  S.  Sl-rrey.  n-„„w 

AssistaJit  secretary  for  Tax  PoUcy.  Depart- 
incut  ol  the  Treasury,  Washtvgton.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  am  writing  to  dis- 
cuss the  Association's  views  regarding  Reve- 
nue Ruling  60-370.  1960-2  C.B  203,  a  pos- 
sible expansion  of  which  we  have  neard  may 
be  under  serious  consideration. 

Colle(;c-s  and  universities,  as  you  know,  re- 
ceive :rom  students  only  fifty  to  seventy-five 
percent  of  the  cost  of  their  education.  Tlie 
difference  has  traditionally  been  drrlved  from 
various   forms  of   private   and.   Increasingly, 
public  financial  support.  Most  individuals  in 
the  private  sector  who  support  colleges  do  so 
for  the  straightforward  reason  that  particu- 
lar colleges  merit  .such  support.  But,  for  many 
donors,  an  important  secondary  .stimulus  for 
such  support  has  been  the  tax  benefits  which 
accrue  to  them.  Life  income  trust  arrange- 
ments have  become  an  increasingly  impor- 
tant form  of  such  support.  „,.,^„   .he 
As  I  understand  the  present  situation   the 
Treasury  Department  is  seriously  conslder- 
inTextendlng  Re-^enue  Ruling  60-370  to  Ux 
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the  donor  on  the  gain  realized  upon  the  sale 
by  the  trustee  of  appreciated  property  trans- 
ferred under  circumstances  referred  to  in  the 
revenue  ruling  where  there  is  an  "expressed 
or  implied"  obligation  on  the  part,  of  the 
trustee  to  sell  such  property  and  reinvest  the 
proceeds  In  any  other  kind  of  an  asset  The 
revenue  ruling  is.  of  course,  limited  to  re- 
investment in  tax  exempt  securities.  Such  an 
expansion  would,  in  my  Judgment,  limit  the 
attractiveness  of  life  income  plans,  and  thus 
the  ability  of  our  colleges  to  obtain  vital  sup- 
port from  the  private  sector  It  might  also 
tend  to  resuict  the  investment  decisions  of 
our  colleges,  at  a  Ume  when  slgn'.flcint  forces 
are  urging  on  college  trustees  a  more  imagi- 
native and  better  managed  investment  strat- 
egy for  the  long-run  welfare  of  their  Insti- 
tutions. 

I  should  appreciate  your  giving  serious 
consideration  to  the  effect  on  our  college* 
and  universities  of  an  expansion  of  Rev  Rul. 
60-  370 

Sincerely. 

RtCHAKO  H     3tTLl.IV*I«. 

Presidtnt. 

TMAStniT   DWARTMENT. 

Washington.  DC  .  April  16.1968 

Mr    RICJMKO  H.  SULUVAN. 

pre.iident.  Association  of  American  Colleges. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dkak  Mb.  SuLLrvAN :  This  Is  In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  April  8  In  which  you  discuss  the 
possible  expansion  of  the  scope  of  Revenue 
Ruling  60-370. 

A  ruling  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
Is  the  appUcatlon  of  the  tax  law  to  a  partic- 
ular set  of  facts,  and  from  time  to  time,  the 
Service  does  review  rulings  to  aseeruln 
whether  principles  expressed  In  them  are  ap- 
plicable to  other  situations  Where  such  ex- 
tension would  have  a  subsuntlal  impact  on 
a  particular  group.  I  assure  you  that  such 
groups  would  have  an  opportunity  to  present 
views  Certainly  no  action  would  he  taken 
without  full  conslderaUon  of  the  propriety 
of  It. 

Sincerely  yours. 

STANLXT  S.  StnuaT. 


WAR  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  1.  1968 

Mr  BOW  Mr  Speaker,  at  the  Naval 
Medical  Center  recently  Adm.  R.  O.  Can- 
ada shared  with  me  a  poem  written  in 
Vietnam  by  Enlc.  Bill  LeRoux  for  his 
mother  Mrs.  LeRoux  sent  the  poem  to 
the  President  with  a  moving  letter  about 
the  world  situation.  I  include  with  my 
remarks  Mrs.  LeRoux  s  letter  and  her 
son's  poem  as  follows: 

San  Dirco.  C.\Lir  . 

Apnl  3.   1968. 
The  President  or  the  UNrrED  States. 

D«A«  Mil.  Pmsident:  I  think  you  are  a 
great  and  good  man.  And  for  our  next  Presi- 
dent so  far  I  Just  dont  see  what  good  they 
can  do  for  our  countp.  Plrat  they  should  look 
at  Japan  and  see  what  has  been  accom- 
plished and  also  South  Korea  If  we  pull  out 
of  Vietnam  It  would  be  a  disaster  to  these 
countries.  The  US.  made  two  blundering  mis- 
takes, one  with  Russia  in  World  War  Two. 
the  other  not  letting  General  MacArthur  go 
the  limit  In  Korea  if  it  meant  China  when 
they  were  at  their  lowest  ebb.  There  was 
also  a  mistake  made  In  Cuba 

My  youngest  son  went  to  Korea  when  he 
was  17  years  old.  Was  In  Korea  2  years  and 
Japan  18  months.  My  son  has  a  lot  of  re- 
spect for  the  So.  Viet  He  is  with  the  Navy 
Advisory.  He  has  a  crew  of  nothing  but  So. 
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Vietnamese  boys.  He  has  made  friends  with  1.  What  should  we  do  about  Vietnam? 

these  people    The  officers  have  invited  him      continue  our  present  course..-- 6.3 

to  their  homes    He  has  met  their  famuiea.     ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  de-escalate  the  war 16  7 

My   son    thinks    what    they    are   doing   over  ^^^^  mlllUry  pressure... 45.2 

there   for   these   people   Is   a   great   thing,   i      withdraw  as  soon  as  possible.. 26.9 

send   him   boxes   of   clothes   often   as   I   can      undecided  -- 4  9 

to  give  them.  I  Just  want  you  to  know  there 

are  still  people  who  think  you  have  done  a  2.  Should  the  United  States  encourage  di- 

good  Job    And  If  we  don't  keep  faith  with  rect  talks  with  the  Viet  Cong  In  an  effort 

these  people  In  the  Par  East  it  could  be  us  to  end  the  war? 

next   I  hope  you  read  this   I  know  Ifs  poorly      ^^  ^^  3 

written  but  I  am  70  years  old  and  a  little      j^^  IIIIIIIII""".."... 19.4 

shaky  and  ner%ous  Undecided' "I III""" 6  J 

My  son  wrote  a  poem  I  am  sending  you 

and  a  letter,  3.  Do   you   believe   the   South   Vletname.se 

Sincerely.  army  is  doing  enough  In  fighting  the  Viet 

Mrs.  Blma  LeRovx  Cong  and  the  North  Vietnamese? 

PS— My  son  U  a  career  man.  He  has  20  g  ^ 

yjars  in  1971.  He  ha«  hU  gold  braid.  He  Is  ^'^     "Iimilllllllllllllllllllllllll  82.8 

still  single  Undecided  """"""1 8.8 

Was  In   Vietnam  4.  Do  you  believe  It  Is  vital  to  our  national 

Like  the  sea  that  meeU  her  shore.  security  to  flght  In  Vietnam? 

Vietnam  shows  a  quiet  face  y„       _ 46  1 

But  listen,  hear  the  batteries  roar  j^^ 50  4 

And  see  the  ever  speeding  pace.  Undecided 3  5 

The  earth  Is  red  with  blood  of  men,  5    qq  y^y  believe  the  bombing  of  North 

Who  were  yellow,  black  or  white;  Vietnam  has  been  effecUve? 
They  who  died  so  others  might  be  free  again 

Were  merely  souls  who  fought  for  right.      Yes 41.0 

No  47.3 

They  came  here  from  many  dUtant  lands     undecided 11  7 

To  fight  on  land  and  sea.  .    «    , 

And  here  for  freedom  they  made  their  stands  6    Do  you  believe  that  we  should  cut  off  aid 

So  others  might  be  free  with  any  country  that  trades  with  North  Vlet- 

_  nam? 
Keep  freedoms  torch  a  bright,  burning  flame. 

So  that  these  men  will  not  be  gone.  Yes 82.3 

So  that  these  men  will  not  have  died  In  vain.      No 14.  3 

But  live  in  the  memories  of  you  who  carry      Undecided 3.4 

00  «_,      T    ».  7    Do  you  believe  that  the  draft  law  has 

-Enlc.  LERotJX.  been  working  equlUbly? 

^~^^^~^^  Yes 35.8 

RESULTS   OP   QUESTIONNAIRE  ^ai^Ui^^^lllll^^lllVi^'^^^l^  ^t'l 

___,._„„  8.  What  should  we  do  about  our  economic 

ti^EMARKS  problems: 

. ..   „     „  ,v  .  nx  Enact  the  President's  proposal  for  a  10- 

HON.    JOSEPH    M.    McDADE  percent  surtax -     8  5 

or  PENNSTLVANiA  Reduce  Federal  spending '73  8 

,^^,^,~„  Raise  taxes  and  cut  spending 13.  o 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  undecided .V...... 4  2 

Monday.  July  1.  1968  ^    u  we  have  to  cut  Federal  spending,  show 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year  your  order  of  preference  by  listing  1  through 

it  has  been  my  privilege  to  send  a  ques-  8:                                               ^  ^,.    ,.,    , 

tlnnnalre  ta  each  family  in  my  congres-  Result:  Foreign  aid.  Space.  Public  Works. 

slrr'Sslrict'^Jn'S  aue"?ionnfires.  ^rat^o^n^arD^frs:'  "'''"'  ""'  "'"""^ 

I  have  tried  to  solicit  the  thinking  of  my  Education,  and  Defense 

constituents  on  the  most  serious  prob-  10.  Do  you  favor  the  President's  proposals 

lems    facing    this    Nation,    particularly  to— 

those  problems  which  most  directly  con-  umlt  new  capital  investments  abroad? 

cem  our  work  here  in  the  Congress  of  the  ^^^                                     gj  ^ 

United  States.  j^j,    " '/.'.'.'...".'.'.....'.  20.  a 

Each  year,  to  my  great  pleasure.  I  re-  undecided'""" --  is.  1 

ccivf  a  deluKe  of  these  questionnaires 

Sack  f?om  the  dJstrict.l  nnd.  in  study-  L'-'^J"«^r  "'  ''■^-  *='''""'  "*  ''*'"' 

ing  the  results  of  these  mailings,  that  my  a  r       . 

constituents  are  a  most  knowledgeable        Yes 35. 1 

group  of  people,  who  have  given  much  No              4o.^ 

study  to  the  problems  of  our  times.  Undecided  — -i4.t. 

In  a  special  poll  mailed  out  earlier  in  ^_^^^^_^^ 
the  year.  I  questioned  my  people  about 

three  of  the  most  pressing  problems  of  WHO  CAN  WIN' 

our  times:  the  war  in  Vietnam,  the  econ-  

omy  of  the  Nation,  and  the  manner  in 

which  the  draft  law  is  administered  ^q^    jqHN  J.  DUNCAN 

The    results   of   this   special   poll,   as 

usual    show  a  profound   undersUndlng  °'  t^^nessee 

of  the  problems  of  the  times.  They  show.  in  the  house  of  representatives 

also,  a  deep  and  disturbing  discontent,  Monday.  July  1,  1968 

which  all  of  us  should  consider  carefully  quncaN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear  a 

ZSnlZ.^sSot'iL'^'rreL^l  -at   deal   of   tal.   about   who   is  the 

Record  strongest   candidate   for   President   the 

The  full  tally  of  questions  and  an-  political  parties  can  nominate  for  the 

swers  is  as  follows:  November  election. 
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Mr  James  J.  Kilpatrick,  a  noted 
columnist  for  the  Washington  Evening 
Star,  had  a  most  interesting  column  on 
this  subject  on  June  27.  which  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 
New    FiGtmES    for    Rockefeller's    Numbers 
Qame 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 
Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  who  has  turned  Into 
jL  tiger  on  the  campaign  trail,  apparently  is 
picking  up  a  few  Brownie  points  in  his  be- 
laid Chase  after  Richard  Nixon.  Earty  in  the 
week,  pollsters  found  gains  for  the  New  York 
Governor    in    Ohio   and    Pennsylvania.   The 
Evans-Novak  team,  working  a  Cleveland  beat, 
turned  up  a  few  sparks  for  Rocky,  but  nothing 
to  caU  an  Inferno. 

The  governor's  favorite  pitch  is  the  old 
reliable  fast  ball,  hurled  In  tight:  Nixon  Is 
a  loser  Rockefeller  Is  a  winner.  No  Republican 
can  hope  for  the  White  House,  says  Mr.  R.. 
unless  he  can  carry  the  electoral  votes  of  the 
ijlg  Eastern  and  Midwestern  States,  plus 
California.  The  big  States  cannot  be  carried 
unless  the  big  cities  within  them  are  carried. 
Here  the  governor  sighs  a  lugubrious  sigh. 
Nixon  Just  can't  carry  these  cities. 

Thus  we  now  have  been  reminded  re- 
peatedly that  Nixon  in  1960  was  doing  fine  in 
New  York  State  unUl  the  returns  came  in 
:rom  New  York  City.  He  was  carrying  Penn- 
sylvania until  he  got  to  Philadelphia.  He  was 
leading  in  Michigan  until  he  hit  Detroit. 
Rockefeller  Just  happens  to  have  the  figures 
in  his  pocket.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  has 
them  In  his  head.  Ask  him. 

But  m  recalling  these  unpleasant  incidents, 
is  the  governor  being  divisive?  Is  he  violating 
his  party's  eleventh  commandment  which 
torblds  speaking  ill  of  another  Republican? 
The  governor  reacts  with  an  injured  who-mee, 
boss?  No.  indeed.  He  is  merely  citing  the 
record.  He  is  only  mentioning  a  few  ngures. 
He  thinks  It  better  for  the  convention  to  con- 
'iider  realities.  And  the  realities,  in  the  Rocke- 
feller view,  are  that  Nixon  Is  a  loser  and 
Rockv  Is  a  winner. 

V/ell  two  can  play  the  numbers  game.  It  Is 
doubtful,  to  begin  with,  that  anything  very 
useful  can  be  drawn  from  the  experience  of 
Nixon-Kennedy  eight  years  ago  In  terms  of 
Nixon-Humphrey  or  Nixon-McCarthy  come 
November.  Even  so.  it  Is  worth  recalling  that 
m  the  straight  Democrat-Republican  race 
in  New  York.  Nlxon  actually  ran  ahead  of 
John  Kennedy;  the  loss  came  with  the  Liberal 
Party's  vote  for  JFK.  Nlxon  lost  Pennsylvania 
in  1960  by  116,000  votes  in  five  million  cast; 
he  lost  Michigan  by  only  67,000  in  3.3  million 
cast  He  lost  Illinois  by  fewer  than  8,000,  and 
the  probabilities  are  that  5,000  of  these  were 
crookedly  counted.  This  Is  not  an  appalling 
record  as  background  for  a  Nixon-Humphrey 
contest. 

Meanwhile,  what  of  the  Rock?  M.  Stanton 
Evans,  editor  of  the  Indianapolis  News,  re- 
cently pulled  together  a  few  pertinent  figures 
of  his  own.  If  Rockefeller  Is  a  "winner."  he 
concluded,  you  can't  prove  It  by  Rockefeller's 
record. 

In  1958.  Rockefdler  polled  3,127,000  votes, 
or  53  percent  of  the  total,  to  win  election  in 
New  York.  Pour  vears  later,  he  dropped  to 
3.082.000  and  51  percent.  In  1966.  though  he 
spent  a  fortune  and  campaigned  frantically, 
the  figures  fell  to  2,691,000  and  44  percent. 
This  Is  the  pattern  of  a  winner? 

There  is  more.  A  Republican  convention, 
urged  to  consider  realities,  will  want  to  con- 
.-ider  the  reality  of  Rockefeller's  coattall 
effect.  A  real  winner  ought  to  be  able  to  carry 
others  of  his  party  Into  ofHce  with  him.  as 
Romnev  did  in  Michigan. 

Evans  looked  for  coatUlls  and  saw  nothing 
but  the  seat  of  Rooky's  pants.  In  1956,  before 
Rockefeller  gained  control  of  the  Republican 
party  In  New  York,  the  State  had  26  Republi- 
cans and  17  Democrats  In  the  House.  After 
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three  Rockefeller  terms  the  delegation  Is 
composed  of  26  Democrats  and  15  Republi- 
cans In  1966,  New  York  Republicans,  under 
Rockefeller's  leadership.  If  *  '=°»*7^„%,"I! 
State  Assembly  and  barely  held  the  State 
lenate.  A  study  of  57  leg^^lf "^«  '^^"fJ^ 
found  that  Rockefeller  actually  ran  behind 
the  legislative  candidates  In  41  of  them^ 

would  Rockefeller  pull  Republican  candi- 
dates for  congress  Into  office  with  him?  It 
seems  highly  unlikely.  It  is  Nixon  on  the 
contrary,  who  demonstrated  in  the  1966  con- 
gressional campaign  that  he  can  rally  GOP 
OTganlzatlons  to  the  OOP  cause.  The  records 
of  Nixon's  devoted  labors  just  two  years  ago 
also  count  among  the  "realities"  the  conven- 
tion will  want  to  consider  before  It  embarks 
upon  the  long  and  Rocky  road. 


THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  BILL  FOR  LAW- 
ABIDING  CITIZENS 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF   vntOINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  1,  1968 
Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  more  than  150  residents  of  my 
congressional  district  have  presented  to 
me  a  petition  urging  enactment  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of  legisla- 
tion to  be  known  as  the  civil  rights  bUl  for 
law-abiding  citizens,  to  restore  law  and 
order  to  our  land  and  protect  the  rights 
of  those  who  seek  to  live  in  peace. 

As  I  beUeve  all  of  our  colleagues  shoidd 
know,  the  concern  of  these  patriotic 
Americans  over  the  absence  of  law  and 
order,  I  insert  their  petition  in  full  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

Given  the  complexities  of  u  mixed  society 
and  the  human  problems  involved,  the  char- 
acterization by  many  P^bUc  figures  and 
groups  that  this  is  a  race  problem  between 
black  and  white  is  a  gross  oversimplification 
certainly,  one  of  the  obvious  problems  that 
exists  is  the  conflict  between  law-abiding 
people,  both  black  and  white,  and  lawless 
oeople,  both  black  and  white. 

TTae  thousands  of  victims  of  the  recent 
public  insurrections  have  been  innocent,  law- 
abiding  people,  both  black  and  white. 

In  any  event,  we  all  agree  that  whatever 
the  problems  are  and  whatever  the  ultimate 
soluuons  may  be,  the  absolutely  necessary 
social  condition  that  must  prevail  while  these 
solutions  are  emerging  is  the  maintenance 
of  law  and  order  by  our  government. 

V^e  therefore,  present  this  petition  to  you, 
as  our  elected  representative,  so  that  you  may 
know  and  act  upon  the  feelings  of  a  large 
number  of  vour  constituents: 

"Whereas,  the  function  of  a  constltutlon- 
allv  elected  government  is  to  govern  and, 
bv"definltlon  'to  govern'  means  to  rule  with 
authority  or  to  direct  and  control  the  -ac- 
tivities and  affairs  of  a  people,  and 

"Whereas,  all  citizens  are  entitled  to  and 
the  government  is  obligated  to  provide  equal 
protection  of  the  law  at  all  times  and  under 
all  conditions,  and 

"Whereas,  a  riot  is  a  violent  disturbance  of 
the  peace  by  an  assembly  or  body  of  persons. 

^''"V/hereas.  the  only  known  way  to  stop  a 

riot  is  to  apply  superior  f°f"  P-jO-Xiy -ers 
gardless  of  the  cause  for  wnich  lawbrea.wers 
are  rioting,  and 

"Whereas,  failure  to  so  deal  with  a  riot 
inevltabU  results  in  a  state  of  anarchy  which 
is  a  state  of  lawlessness  due  to  the  absence 
of  or  inefficiency  of  the  supreme  power  (gov- 
ernment).  and  ,      ._ 

"Whereas,  we  interpret  recent  events  in 
Washington.  D.C,  as  representing  a  national 
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disgrace  by  the  duly  elected  Federal  Govern- 
ment Such  disgrace  resulting  from  the  faU- 
ure  to  take  prompt  and  effective  counter- 
action  as  a   riot   was   beginning,   and 

"Whereas,  we  reject  the  premise  that  the 
rioting  was  based  upon  social  injustice  and 
personal  grief  over  Dr.  King's  death,  and 

"Whereas,  we  Interpret  the  rioting  as  an 
attack  by  lawless  and  infi'^med  elements  of 
our  society  against  the  decent,  l.iw-abldlng 
element  both  black  and  white,  and 

"Whereas,  as  a  result,  thousands  of  Inno- 
cent citizens  have  been  threatened  and  their 
persons  violated;  thousands  of  innocent  citi- 
zens have  been  made  unemployed,  thousands 
of  innocent  citizens  have  been  made  home- 
less and  hungry  and  hundreds  of  Innocent 
citizens  have  been  Injured  or  killed,  and 

"Whereas,  It  is  the  constitutional  right  01 
every  citizen  to  have  his  house,  his  family 
and  his  own  person  protected  from  harm  by 
the  government. 

"Therefore,  we  petition  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  Federal  legislation  to 
be  known  as  "The  Civil  Rights  Bill  For  Law- 
Abiding  Citizens."  This  legislation  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  following  points: 

"1  A  statute  designating  a  person  as  an 
habitual  criminal  who  has  been  convicted  of 
two  felonies  of  any  type.  Imprisonment  of  a 
minimum  of  10  years  shall  be  automatic. 

"2  A  statute  designating  acts  of  public 
arson,  looting  and  sniping  as  major  felonies 
with  a  minimum  penalty  of  20  years  impris- 
onment. ^  ^.       _„_ 

"3  Tlie  passage  of  a  "sense  of  the  con- 
gress" resolution  advising  all  executive 
branches  of  government: 

"(a)  The  existing  statutes  dealing  with 
incitement  to  riot  shall   be  vigorously  en- 

forced 

"(b)  As  a  matter  of  public  policy,  all  citi- 
zens shall  be  advised  that  public  Insurrection 
and  rioting  will  be  met  Immediately  with 
equal  force  by  the  duly  constituted  law  en- 
forcement agencies."  „„*,«„„ 

To  encourage  the  adoption  of  this  petition 
a  nation  wide  effort  will  be  made  to  bring 
about  the  will  of  the  law-abiding  citizens 
through  the  democratic  process  of  electing 
public  officials  who  will  translate  these  feel- 
ings into  law.  ^    _     ,  _,_ 

We  are  all  mindful  of  Edmund  Burkes 
admonition  that  all  that  is  required  for  the 
forces  of  evil  to  triumph  is  for  enough  good 

men  to  do  nothing.  v,.-»i«„  otti 

We  and  millions  of  other  law-abiding  citi- 
zens of  this  society  are  determined  that  this 
shall  not  be  the  fate  of  our  beloved  Republic. 


ABUSE  OF  FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  GURNEY 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  1.  1968 
Mr  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  the  food 
stamp  program,  for  which  we  are  about 
to  consider  an  authorization  increase,  is 
being  used  in  several  very  strange  ways 
throughout  the  Nation,  ways  which  I  am 
sure  the  Congress  did  not  have  in  mmd 
when  the  program  was  established. 

One  of  the  greatest  abuses  is  the  use 
of  Federal  food  stamps  by  persons  with 
regular  and  well-paying  jobs,  who  are 
temporarily  and  voluntarily  off  work- 
strikers  The  Federal  Government  is  sub- 
sidizing strikers,  supplementing  union 
strike  funds,  and  helping  to  prolong 
strikes  by  minimizing  a  major  incentive 
for  reasonable  settlement. 

A  few  brief  examples  wiU  illustrate 
how  widespread  this  misuse  of  the  pro- 
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gram  is.  In  Montana  during  the  lengthy 
copper  strike.  3.051  strikers  were  certified 
for  food  stamps.  Approximately  650 
union  construction  and  rubber  workers 
received  stamps  during  the  height  of 
their  strikes  in  Akron,  Ohio,  last  July; 
also,  876  Ford  strikers  in  Lorain,  Ohio, 
and  3.809  in  Detroit  last  October,  plus 
an  undetermined  number  of  lumbermen 
In  northern  California  during  their  strike 
a  few  years  ago.  These  are  only  a  few  in- 
stances. Multiply  these  figures  by  the 
number  of  strikes  throughout  the  Na- 
tion— by  the  number  of  unionists  in- 
volved in  labor  disputes  armually — by  the 
number  of  individuals  in  each  striker's 
household— and  the  $6.20  monthly  per 
person  cost  to  the  Federal  Government 
rapidly  mounts  up. 

And  strikers  are  not  the  only  group  of 
"volimtarily  unemployed "  seeking  and 
receiving  this  type  of  aid.  The  California 
State  Department  of  Social  Welfare  re- 
ports receiving  a  great  many  complaints 
because  of  the  large  number  of  "hippies  " 
in  the  San  Francisco  and  Monterey 
County  areas  who  are  using  food  stamps. 
Furthermore,  my  colleague  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Martin]  has  testified  that 
married  college  students  in  his  district 
are  being  granted  stamps,  regardless  of 
their  parental  resources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  was  a  program  de- 
signed. I  thought,  to  feed  those  who  are 
genuinely  disadvantaged:  to  assure  a 
balanced,  nutritious  diet  to  those  who 
might  otherwise  go  hungry  because  of 
circumstances  beyond  their  control.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  reports  that 
there  are  still  hundreds  of  thousands, 
perhaps  millions  of  hungry  Americans 
unable  to  get  Federal  food  relief.  He  told 
the  Agriculture  Committee  that  239 
additional  counties  were  approved  for 
this  fiscal  year  and  145  others  have  al- 
ready requested  programs  for  fiscal  1969. 
but  suiScient  funds  are  lacking  and  the 
programs  cannot  get  underway. 

Why  are  we  allowing  the  limited  funds 
available  to  be  used  to  help  the  volun- 
tarily unemployed  remain  so  indefinitely, 
when  .so  many  of  those  for  whom  the 
program  was  set  up  are  unable  to  get 
assistance? 

Does  not  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture have  an  obligation,  especially  during 
these  present  times  of  financial  crisis,  to 
expend  these  funds  carefully  and  wisely, 
in  order  to  get  the  most  benefit  from  the 
resources  available,  rather  than  passing 
out  aid  to  anyone,  deserving  or  not.  and 
then  coming  back  for  more? 


POZNAN:  A  PEOPLE'S  STRIKE  FOR 
FREEDOM 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

or    NEW    JERSCT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
.If onday.  July  1.  1968 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr,  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pride  that  I  rise  to  commemorate 
the  anniversary  of  the  Polish  workers' 
revolt  against  Communist  deprivation 
which  occurred  in  Poznan  12  years  ago. 

On  June  28.  1956.  in  the  gray  light  of 
early  morning.  16.000  Polish  workers 
from  Zlspo.  a  huge  locomotive  works  In 
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Poznan,  a  major  city  In  western  Poland, 
began  a  march  to  the  town  hall  to  pro- 
test the  miserable  conditions  of  their 
lives  under  the  Communist  regime.  Be- 
fore the  crowd  had  reached  its  destina- 
tion, it  had  swelled  to  300,000  strong  as 
men,  women,  and  children  from  fac- 
tories and  offices  along  the  way  Joined 
the  ranks  of  the  marchers.  Bearing  Pol- 
ish fiags,  the  crowd  began  singing  old 
songs  of  their  beloved  Poland,  songs 
which  had  long  been  forbidden  by  the 
Communist  regime  as  subversive  doc- 
trine. 

The  gigantic  crowd  that  gathered  in 
the  great  square  in  front  of  the  Munici- 
pal People's  Council  Building  had  come 
to  protest  conditions  to  which  they  had 
long  submitted  but  could  no  longer  en- 
dure. They  decried  broken  Communist 
promises  of  a  better  way  of  life;  they 
asked  for  a  stop  to  persecution  of  the 
church  and  for  an  end  to  domination 
by  the  Soviets:  they  demanded  better 
wages  and  a  higher  standard  of  living. 
Their  dictum  was  "bread  and  freedom. " 
an  oft-used  Leninist  expression  which 
was  now  being  employed  against  the 
very  system  that  had  popularized  it. 

On  that  morning,  intense  and  pas- 
sionate emotions  which  had  so  long  been 
restrained  suddenly  exploded  into  a  vio- 
lent eruption  of  defiance  as  the  citizens 
of  Poznan  demonstrated  their  resistance 
to  the  tyranny  which  had  been  infiicted 
upon  them  by  the  Communist  govern- 
ment in  power.  At  the  end  of  2  days  of 
terrible  rioting.  53  persons  had  been 
killed  and  300  more  were  wounded. 

The  electrifying  events  of  Poznan  re- 
verberated throughout  the  Communist 
world,  shaking  the  entire  Communist 
empire  to  the  roots  of  its  strength,  and 
for  the  first  time  evidencing  to  the  free 
world  the  deep  defiance  and  dissention 
which  had  been  churning  just  below  the 
surface  among  the  peoples  trapped  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain.  For.  in  Poznan. 
a  people  had  reasserted  its  spirit  and 
had  reafiQrmed  its  will  to  freedom. 

Proof  of  the  impact  of  the  Poznan  riots 
on  the  ruling  Communist  order  In  Po- 
land was  the  reaction  of  the  Polish  Gov- 
ernment to  the  events,  and  the  period 
of  reassessment  of  government  and  ad- 
ministration which  followed.  Polish 
Government  authorities  issued  state- 
ments to  the  effect  that  the  events  In 
Poznan  were  not  due  solely  to  machina- 
tions of  imperialistic  agents  planted  in 
the  city,  and  were  at  least  partly  due  to 
governmental  and  economic  shortcom- 
ings— an  admission  unprecedented  in 
Communist  history.  In  the  aftermath  of 
Poznan,  the  Polish  Qoverrunent 
launched  a  large-scale  investigation  of 
its  own  operations  and  announced  the 
inauguration  of  specific  measiu-es  re- 
lated to  political  and  economic  reforms 
aimed  at  ameliorating  conditions  of  the 
workers  and  the  Polish  cltlzenrj'  in  gen- 
eral. Thus,  for  the  first  time  In  the  Com- 
munist experience,  the  cries  of  a  peo- 
ple were  not  crushed  by  brutal  force  and 
answered  by  increased  subjugation:  in- 
stead, the  demands  of  a  people  were 
heard  and  responded  to. 

Poznan  was  the  beginning  of  a  libera- 
tion in  Communist  government  policy 
which  has  not  ended.  Compared  to  the 
life  that  Eastern  Europe  had  known  be- 
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fore,  the  12  years  since  the  Poznan  up- 
rising have  brought  significant  advances 
on  the  long  road  toward  the  achieve- 
ment of  human  freedom.  Twelve  years 
after,  there  is  hope  that  the  future  will 
be  brighter,  not  only  for  the  people  of 
Poland,  but  for  all  peoples  oppressed  by 
Soviet  Communist  dogma. 

Commemorating  the  12th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Poznan  uprising,  we  in  the 
United  States  salute  the  gallant  workers 
of  this  Polish  city.  and.  indeed,  all  peo- 
ples of  Eastern  Europe  who  are  today 
struggling  to  regain  their  human  dig- 
nity. To  us  in  the  free  world,  the  furlou.s 
eruption  of  the  people  of  Poznan  pro- 
vides sustained  proof  that  the  peoples 
of  all  Eastern  Elurope,  each  holding  fast 
a  long  and  proud  record  of  national  ex- 
istence, demand  the  right  to  choose  the 
form  of  government  under  which  they 
shall  live,  and  will  strive  ceaselessly  vm- 
tll  their  just  demands  for  self-determi- 
nation are  realized. 

We  In  the  United  States  reaffirm  our 
belief  that  the  sovereign  rights  and  In- 
dividual liberties  which  have  been  de- 
nied the  peoples  entrapped  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  should  be  restored  to  them 
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THE  STAKES  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  EDWIN  E.  WILLIS 

or    LOtriSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  1.  1968 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  state- 
ment on  Vietnam  which  I  present  for  the 
Record  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Franz 
Michael,  of  the  Institute  for  Sino-Sovlet 
Studies  of  the  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity. Along  with  his  view  on  Vietnam. 
I  am  also  including  a  biographical  sketch 
of  Professor  Michael.  As  an  author  and 
a  professor,  Dr.  Michael  has  a  wide  rep- 
utation for  presenting  a  clear  and 
factual  accounting  of  the  subject  to 
which  he  addresses  himself. 

This  paper,  "The  Stakes  in  Vietnam. " 
is  not  a  presentation  of  the  usual  ver- 
biage which  has  poured  forth  from  the 
towers  of  the  academic  community- 
condemning  every  effort  the  United 
States  has  made  in  Southeast  Asia,  but 
rather,  it  is  a  clear  and  concise  justifica- 
tion of  our  presence  there.  "The  Stakes 
In  Vietnam"  has  been  accepted  for  pub- 
lication in  the  next  issue  of  Orbis. 

I  recommend  it  for  reading  to  all  those 

who  are  concerned  about  the  security  of 

our  great  country  and  that  of  the  free 

world. 

The  Stakes  in  Vietnam 

(By  Pranz  MlchaeU 
One  of  the  most  common  assumptions 
about  the  war  In  Vietnam  Is  that  neither  side 
can  win  It.  Prom  this  assumption,  the  con- 
clusion Is  drawn  that  the  only  possible  way  to 
end  the  war  Is  a  compromise  which  can  only 
be  obtained  by  negotiations  with  our  oppo- 
nent, who  Is  believed  to  share  this  assump- 
tion. Negotiations  to  end  the  fighting  are. 
of  course,  possible  and  are  obviously  a  better 
way  of  concluding  the  war  than  a  fight  to 
the  bitter  end.  But.  with  or  without  such 
negotiations,  there  are  only  two  possible 
endings  to  the  war.  One  la  that  the  Com- 
munist attempt  to  take  over  South  Vietnam 
Is  defeated;  the  other,  that  it  succeeds.  One 


19  our  N-ictory— whether  gained  In  battle  or 
bv  negotiations;  the  other  is  thelrs-obtalned 
bv  our  military  defeat,  or  our  political  sur- 
render. No  negoUatlons,  no  talk  about  honor- 
able peace  can  aOect  this  alternative. 

The  reason  that  this  basic  Issue  Is  so  Ut- 
ile understood  is  the  confusion  on  two  fun- 
damental concepts  relating  to  the  war  /"^ 
Vietnam  We  have  been  confused  regarding 
,he  concept  of  "victory"  In  this  kind  of  mod- 
ern war  and  we  have  UtUe  understanding  of 
I  he  strategy  of  so-called  wars  of  national  lib- 
eration with  which  we  are  confronted  in  Viet- 
nam, but  which  affects  the  world  balance  be- 
tween communism  and  the  Free  World.  The 
two  misconceptions  are  Interrelated. 

As  to  "victory,"  let  us  remember  Korea. 
There  the  Communists  attempted  to  Invade 
,,nd  conquer  the  South  and  were  repulsed 
This  was  our  "rtctory,"  a  victory  not  only  of 
south  Korea  and  the  United  Nations,  but  of 
,,11  the  Free  World. 

The  Issue  In  Korea  became  confused  be- 
cause at  one  time,  we  went  beyond  our  origi- 
nal purpose  by  moving  on  to  the  Yalu  River 
in  an  attempt  to  unify  Korea  under  a  non- 
Communist  government.  In  this  effort,  we 
were  defeated  when  we  abandoned  the  idea 
of  unification  and  limited  our  aim  to  Uie 
original  goal  of  defending  the  South.  TliU 
goal   we   won.   The  Communist   propaganda 
which  claimed  that  Korea  was  a  Communist 
triumph   has   never   been   adequately  coun- 
tered even  In  our  own  thinking.  Whether  the 
larger  prize  of  Korean  reunification  could 
have  been  won  Is  another  quesUon.  As  It  was, 
the  defeat  of  the  Communist  attack  against 
south  Korea  was  a  clear  victory. 

Today  the  Communist  goal  In  Vietnam  is 
the  same  as  It  was  in  Korea.  The  defeat  of 
•he  Communist  attempt  to  take  over  the 
south  win  be  our  victory;  their  success  will 
be  our  defeat,  whatever  formula  Is  found  to 
negotiate  the  Issue.  There  Is  no  middle 
ground  between  Communist  takeover  and 
Communist  defeat,  since  communism,  by 
creed,  will  not  share  power  except  as  a  tem- 
porary device  for  subversion  and  conquest. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  no  true  negotla- 
Uons  for  a  lasting  compromise  are  feasible. 
We  should  know  by  now  that  "coalition 
government  Is  Impossible  with  a  dishonest 
partner. 

The  concept  behind  so-called  coalition  gov- 
ernments Is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
the  parties  brought  together  have  accepted 
the  system  and  the  rules  of  democratic  pro- 
cedure. Prom  all  practical  experience  and 
knowledge  of  communism,  we  must  know 
that  this  Is  not  the  Communist  purpose. 
Past  experiences  with  conununlsm  In  Eastern 
Europe  and  elsewhere  should  have  Uught 
that  lesson.  The  failure  of  a  "coalition"  gov- 
ernment In  China  alter  World  War  n  should 
not  be  forgotten.  For  Communists,  a  "coali- 
tion government"  Is  but  a  means  to  conquer 
the  decisive  positions  of  power  which  shortly 
enable  them  to  take  over.  If  It  were  neces- 
sary to  demonstrate  the  application  of  this 
Communist  tactic  In  Vietnam,  there  are  all 
of  those  Communist  documents  and  direc- 
tives which  have  fallen  Into  our  hands.  As 
a  captured  notebook  Uken  from  a  member 
of  a  Vletcong  unit  explained : 

"What  is  important  Is  that  we  must  have 
•leht  control  over  the  government,  the  work- 
era  and  the  peasants  ...  to  all  appearances 
•  win  be  a  coalition  government,  but  the 
real  power  will  be  in  our  hands  and  we  will 
follow  the  Front's  political  program,  the 
rerolutlonarv  line." 

This  Is  well  realized  by  our  South  Vietnam- 
ese allies.  If  we  attempt  to  force  them  into 
acceptance  of  a  solution  Imposed  by  us  and 
the  Communists,  we  v.-lU  only  destroy  the 
very  structure  v.-e  have  helped  to  establish, 
"ven  before  the  coalition  starts.  We  can  per- 
haps maintain  a  fiacade  of  compromise,  but 
will  cause  dlsa.oter  for  a  large  majority  of  the 
population  which  has  resisted  communism 
in  its  wav,  and  which  we  will  abandon  to  Its 
fate  For 'a  people  who  have  not  lived  under 


totalitarian  rule.  It  Is  hard  lo  grasp  the  full 
impact  of  terror  which  Is  a  major  weapon  of 
Communist  "wars  of  national  liberation.    At 
a  rate  which  proportionately  In  the  United 
States  would  amount  to  70.000  people  killed 
yearly  by  assassination,  the  toll  of  local  lead- 
ership of  teachers,  village  elders,  magistrates, 
monks    and    other   social    leaders    has    been 
stunning.   The   miracle   Is   that   there   have 
been  no  defections  of  units  or  leaders  to  the 
Communist  side  and  no  breakdown  of  gov- 
ernment under  years  of  terror  and  the  latest 
onslaught,  the  TET  offensive.  The  very  fact 
of  continued  fight  and  resistance  speaks  for 
the  Vietnamese  determination  to  resist  Com- 
munist   control.    The    suggestion    by    some 
American   politicians   that,   to  alleviate  our 
consciences,    we   should    help    a   few    South 
Vietnamese  leaders  to  escape  from  the  Com- 
munist takeover  shows  only  a  complete  lack 
of  understanding  of  the  attitude  of  most  of 
the  population  and  of  the  size  of  the  catas- 
trophe that  awaits  the  Vietnamese  In  case 
of  Communist  victory.  Our  very  talk  about 
coilitlon  vrtth  the  Vletcong  Is  bound  to  un- 
dermine  morale    and   weaken   our    position. 
Any  proposal  of  coalition  government  Is  at 
best  a  face-saving  formula  under  which  we 
deliver  our  allies  to  the  enemy. 

If  we  surrender  South  Vietnam,  we  must 
also  have  no  Illusions  about  the  effect  of  our 
weakness  on  the  whole  of  Asia  and  eventu- 
ally the  rest  of  the  world. 

A  Communist  victory  In  this  decisive  test 
will  not  remove  the  Communist  danger;  it 
will  greatiy  increase  It.  It  will  be  a  Com- 
munist victory— a  victory  for  the  strategy  of 
wars  of  national  liberation  whose  impact 
vrtll  reach  far  beyond  Vietnam.  It  is  this 
strategy  which  we  have  to  understand  and 
for  which  we  have  to  find  the  answer. 

The  strategy  of  national  liberation  move- 
ments Is  not  new.  Its  architects  were  Lenin 
and  Stalin.  Its  doctrinal  basis  was  Lenin  s 
theory  of  "Imperialism"  according  to  which 
the  fight  against  the  "Imperialist  powers"  in 
the  colonial  and  quasl-colonlal  agrarian 
countries  was  an  attack  against  the  "mo- 
nopoly capitalism"  which  the  "proletarian- 
revolutions  fought  from  within.  The  two 
strategies  of  "proletarian  revolutions"  and 
"wars  of  national  liberation"  had.  then,  the 
same  Urget,  monopoly  capitalism,  and  the 
Game  goal.  Communist  World  Revolution. 

It    was    after    Worid    War    I.    when    the 
"proletarian  revolution"  failed  to  come  off 
in  Central  Europe  as  Lenin  had  so  ardently 
hoped   that  he.  and  later  Stalin,  turned  East 
to  promote  and  organize  in  China  and  the 
Asian  world  this  second  Communist  strategy 
of  "wars  of  national  liberation."  The  phrase 
"the  way  to  Paris  leads  via  Peking"  which 
has  been  ascribed  to  Lenin,  popularized  this 
shift  to  a  strategy  under  which  the  conquest 
of  the  agrarian  countries  of  the  Afro-Asian 
world  would  force  the  fall  of  the  industrial 
countries  of  the  West.  The  strategy  of  "wars 
of  national  liberation"  has  ever  since  formed 
the  second  half  of  the  over-all  Communist 
campaign  for  world  revolution.  Its  primary 
role   has    onlv   recently   been    reasserted   by 
such  Communist  leaders  as  the  late  Aldlt  of 
Indonesia  and  Lin  Plao  in  China.  It  Is  this 
strategy  which  we  face  in  Vietnam. 

To  apply  this  strategy.  Lenin  and  Stalin 
and  their  "soviet  and  Asian  successors  were 
to  exploit  two  rei'olutlonary  elements  in  the 
countries  concerned.  Since  there  was  no 
"proletariat"  to  speak  of,  the  Communists 
were  to  use  peasant  discontent  and  national- 
ism doctrinallv  described  as  "anti-feudal" 
and  "antl-lmperiallst"  movements,  which 
were  pressed  Into  the  service  of  Communist 
world  revolution. 

To  the  West,  the  non-"proletarian"  aspects 
of  the  Communist  strategy  have  been  con- 
fusing. It  took  time  to  recognize  that  Mao 
Tse-tung  was  not  a  "peasant  leader."  Even 
today  It  Is  not  always  understood  that  the 
agrarian  strategy  In  China  came  from  Stalm 
and  was  not  Mao's  Invention;  and  for  many 
who   are   unlamUlar  with  the   history   and 
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recent  planning  and  actions  of  Moscow,  It 
Is  stUl  harder  to  understand  that  Ho  Chl- 
mlnh.  one  of  the  oldest  Bolsheviks,  a  past 
Comintern  figure  and  co-worker  vrith  Boro- 
din, Is  no  more  a  nationalist  than  Mao  was 
an  agrarian  reformer.  This  mlsjudgment  of 
the  war  In  Vietnam  by  well-meaning  West- 
ern writers  today  Is  as  serious  as  was  the 
mlsjudgment  of  communism  In  China  after 
World  War  U. 

It  has  been  a  myth  of  wide  credence  that 
"wars  of  national  liberation"  are  Peking's 
upecialite  de  la  maison.  Their  Soviet  origin 
Is  no  longer  remembered;  nor  Is  the  Im- 
portance of  this  part  of  Communist  strategy 
for  Moscow  today  fully  understood.  Yet  It 
is  for  good  reason  that  the  main  support 
of  the  war  In  Vietnam  comes  from  Moscow, 
not  from  Peking.  As  Lenin  once  turned 
East  when  the  revolution  in  Germany  did 
not  come  off,  so  today,  the  activation  of 
"wars  of  national  liberation"  is  a  logical 
counterpart  to  the  shift  of  Communist 
strategy  toward  "peaceful  coexistence"  In  the 
area  of  "proletarian  revolution." 

"Peaceful  coexistence"  as  a  Communist 
strategy  has,  of  course,  been  used  before. 
When  Stalin  was  threatened  by  Nazi  Germany 
and  the  German-Japanese-Iialian  Trl-par- 
tlte  Pact,  the  world  of  the  "imperUlist 
powers"  abruptly  became  the  world  of  the 
"Western  democracies";  and  Stalin's  "jieace- 
ful  coexistence"  and  united  front  policy  of 
the  30'6  created  in  some  Western  minds— 
the  Walter  Duranty's  of  that  time— the  same 
hope  that  conununlsm  had  disappeared  in 
the  Soviet  Union— as  Is  expressed  by  Western 
writers  and  columnists  of  today. 

Yet.  today's     peaceful  coexistence"  has  a 
broader  scope  than  Stalin's  had.  The  advent 
of  atomic  weapoiis.  which  forced  the  Com- 
munists   to    abandon    the    concept    of    the 
•fatalistic  inevitability"  of  world  wars  If  they 
were  to  retain  any  doctrinal  appeal,  has  given 
•peaceful  coexistence"  a  broader  role  In  the 
strategy   of   •proletarian   revolution  "   Today 
the  Communists  claim  to  be  the  "camp  of 
peace.-'  Not  only  have  they  abjured  the  dictim 
of  Marx   and  Lenin   that  wars  in  the  capi- 
talistic world  were  as  inevitable  as  advan- 
tageous to  communism,  but  they  have  now 
also  usurped  the  role  of  guardian  of  world 
peace  against  Imperialist  "war  mongers"  of 
the  industrial  West.  This  self-assumed  new 
role,  has,  however,  never  meant  the  abandon- 
ment of   world  revolution,   nor  the  use  of 
violence  In  obtaining  It.  Peaceful  coexistence 
is  strictly  reserved  to  the  problem  of  hydro- 
gen  war — but  does  not   mean  "peace."  Not 
only  does  political  warfare,  or  what  Khru- 
shchev called  "Ideological  warfare,"  continue; 
but  war,  other  than  hydrogen  war,  Is  not  at 
all  banned  as  a  means  of  Communist  strat- 
egy. Revolutionary  wars — that  Is,  civil  wars, 
and  most  of  all,  wars  of  national  liberation- 
remain   a   legitimate   means  of   Communist 
strategy.  They  are.  In  the  words  of  Khrush- 
chev and  his  successors,  "just"  wars,   wars 
that   deserve   all   possible   support.   On   this 
there  is  no  argument  between  Moscow  and 
Peking,  who  have  both  given  full  backing  to 
Hanoi. 

It  is  often  held  today  that  communism  is 
no  loneer  monolithic  and  therefore  no  real 
threat.  This  Is  an  obvious  non  sequltur.  A 
complex  and  multlfaceted  movement  can  be 
much  more  dangerous  than  a  simple  "mono- 
Uthlc-  one.  since  the  basic  system,  the  main 
tenets  of  the  doctrine,  the  final  goals  and 
the  strategies  remain  the  same. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  there  Is  no  fer- 
ment within  the  Communist  world;  the 
Hungary  rebellion,  today's  restlessness  In 
Eastern  Europe,  the  crisis  In  China,  are  signs 
of  the  Communist  dilemma  that  may  yet 
break  the  doctrine  and  Its  system.  But  the 
decentralization  of  present  strategy  has 
clearly  eased  the  strain.  Perhaps,  indeed 
communism  s'.as  never  as  "monolithic"  as 
was  often  assumed.  Even  In  Stalin's  time 
greater  or  lesser  centralization  depended  on 
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strategy.  Unified  direction  wm.  of  course, 
assured  by  the  very  fact  that  there  wa«  only 
one  "fatherland"  of  communism  and  that 
the  security  of  the  home  base  was  In  truth 
a  major  Communist  objective.  When  the 
growing  alignment  between  Nazi  Germany 
and  Japan  threatened  that  base,  the  policy 
of  united  fronts  and  "peaceful  coexistence" 
with  the  West  required  a  lessening  of  em- 
phasis on  the  Comintern  and  a  greater  au- 
tonomy for  what  were  claimed  to  be  national 
Communist  parties.  During  World  War  II. 
In  1943.  the  Comintern  was  rather  uncere- 
moniously dissolved  After  the  war  and  the 
emergence  of  eleven  fatherlands  of  com- 
munism, the  cold  war  brought  In  1947  a  new 
centralized  Communist  organization — albeit 
In  a  different  form — the  Comlnform.  to  be 
dlsaolved  In  turn  with  the  new  "peaceful 
coexistence"  policy  by  Khrushchev  In  196« 
The  Soviet  leadership  has  Insisted  that 
there  is  no  longer  a  need  for  a  center  of  the 
movement,  that  all  Communist  parties  are 
equal  and  Independent  while  "proletarian 
internationalism"  will  be  accomplished 
through  a  sort  of  oemoals — helped  along 
where  necessary  by  a  little  Soviet  preesure. 
The  Chinese  Communists,  who  are  dis- 
crediting jiiioecow's  alleged  revisionism  and 
are  stressing  almost  solely  revolutionary 
violence,  have  claimed  for  Pelting  and  for 
Mao  Tse-tung  the  roles  of  center  and  of  cen- 
tral leadership  of  the  movement. 

If  the  conflict  between  Moscow  and 
Peking  has  affected  Communist  policy.  It  has 
been  a  matter  of  the  interrelationship  of  the 
two  strategies  involved.  The  Maoist  group  In 
China  has  gone  all  out  for  national  wars  of 
liberation,  and  has  placed  no  stock  In  the 
success  of  the  strategy  of  peaceful  coexist- 
ence as  applied  to  the  area  of  "proletarian 
revolution."  In  the  words  of  Lin  Plao.  Mao's 
closest  "comrade-in-arms"  and  heir  appar- 
ent: "Since  World  War  II.  the  proletarian 
revolutionary  movement  has  for  various  rea- 
sons been  temporarily  held  back  In  the  North 
American  and  West  European  countries, 
while  the  peoples"  revolutionary  movement 
In  Asia.  Africa  and  Latin  America  has  been 
growing  vigorovisly."  All  support  was  there- 
fore to  be  given  to  a  relentless  pursuit  of  na- 
tional liberation  wars  that  alone  were  to 
bring  down  the  capitalist  world. 

The  Soviets  have  not  been  so  provincial  in 
outlook  as  thU  Maoist  group,  which,  blind 
in  Its  military  tradition,  has  forgotten  the 
grand  strategy  of  Lenin  and  the  present  So- 
viet leaders,  in  which  the  wars  of  naUonal 
liberation  remain  related  to  an  overall  plan. 
For  Moscow,  the  pressure  exerted  against  the 
United  States  to  abandon  resistance  against 
Communist  aggression  in  Vietnam  for  the 
sake  of  "peaceful  coexistence"  and  detente 
has  aimed  at  undermining  our  will  to  ooxin- 
ter  strategy  number  two  on  Its  own  terms. 
The  tle-ln  between  the  military-political 
warfare  of  naUonal  liberation,  as  In  Vietnam, 
and  of  the  peaceful  coexistence  strategy  of 
breaking  down  our  will  to  resist  has  not  been 
fully  appreciated  by  us.  Indeed  Vietnam 
threatens  rapidly  to  become  the  classic  ex- 
ample of  successful  Communist  psychological 
warfare — not  within  that  country  but  In  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

But.  If  our  public  opinion  and  many  of 
lU  Intellectual  leaders,  uneducated  In  the 
ways  of  communism,  have  not  grasp)ed  this 
relationship,  neither  has  the  Maoist  wing  of 
the  Chinese  Conamunlst  party.  It  has  proved 
to  be  impatient  and  possibly  unwilling  or 
unable  to  understand  the  Soviet  design.  It 
has  been  contemptuous  of  the  strategy  of 
"peaceful  coexistence,"  has  ridiculed  the  So- 
viet assertion  of  support  to  Vietnam,  and  has 
accused  the  Soviets  of  cooperation  with  im- 
perialist America  In  "selling  out"  national 
liberation  movements  and  world  revolution 
for  a  share  In  world  power. 

Not  all  Chinese  Communist  leaden  have 
seen  It  this  way.  In  196fi,  when  American 
military  Intervention  In  South  Vietnam  pre- 
vented Communist  victory  at  the  last  mo- 
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ment.  the  Soviets  found  It  necessary  to 
appeal  for  Communist  unity  to  revive  the 
Oommunlst  chance  In  Vietnam.  This  appeal 
found  an  echo  In  Conamunlst  China.  Some 
of  the  Chinese  party  leaders,  now  purged  or 
In  disgrace.  Inclined  toward  reconciliation 
with  Moscow.  Sympathy  for  cooperation  with 
Moscow  also  reappeared  In  the  Chinese  Red 
Army.  The  second  In  contunand.  Chief  of  Staff 
and  head  of  the  Chinese  Communist  secret 
police.  Lo  Jul-ch'lng  echoed  the  Soviet  call 
for  unity  on  several  occasions.  He  even  in- 
dicated that  he  had  a  broader  understanding 
of  the  Interrelationship  of  the  strategies  of 
Moscow  and  Peking  and  of  "peaceful  coexist- 
ence" and  "wars  of  national  liberation"  than 
had  been  demonstrated  by  the  Maoist  group. 
For  Lo.  the  Slno-Sovlet  conflict — which  he 
called  a  "debate" — had  served  its  purpose  In 
confusing  the  West  and  advancing  the  Com- 
munist purpose  of  the  broadest  front.  In 
Los  words:  "One  aspect  of  the  historic  sig- 
nificance of  the  debate  of  the  last  few  years 
between  the  two  lines  In  the  International 
Communist  movement  Is  that  It  has  enabled 
Marxism-Leninism  to  spread  on  an  unpre- 
cedented xale  and  has  promoted  the  inte- 
gration of  the  universal  truth  of  Marxism- 
Leninism  with  the  concrete  practice  of  the 
peoples'  revolution  in  every  country." 
(authors'  underlining) 

No  other  Conamunlst  has  so  clearly  pointed 
to  the  overall  advantage  of  directing  two  dif- 
ferent but  mutually  helpful  Communist 
strategies  from  two  different  headquarters. 
Mao,  of  course,  could  not  yield  to  the  Soviet 
temptation  without  losing  his  claim  of  being 
the  only  true  leader  on  the  road  to  the  Com- 
munist future,  a  road  which,  accordlnt;  to 
his  claim,  the  Soviets  had  abandoned  In 
their  revisionist  return  to  capitalism:  Lo 
did  not  long  survive  |}olltlcally  his  flirtation 
with  Moscow  Sometime  In  November  of  1965. 
two  months  after  he  made  this  last  public 
statement,  he  disappeared  and  was  not  heard 
of  again  until  he  was  publicly  attacked  and 
humiliated  by  Mao's  Red  Guards. 

Yet.  even  though  the  official  Slno-Sovlet 
acctisatlons  continued,  a  partial  understand- 
ing must  have  been  reached  between  Moscow 
and    Peking   around    March   of    1966.   Soviet 
arms  to  Vietnam  were  again   permitted  to 
roll  on  the  trains  through  China,  and  the 
Soviet  tanks  that  overran  the  outpost  near 
Khesanh  In  February,   1968,  had  been  seen 
on  their  transit  through  that  Maoist  country. 
What  we  face  In  Vietnam  Is  then,  not  Just 
a   local    fight    in    another   southeast   Asian 
country,  but  a  confrontation  with  a  world 
Communist    strategy    In    the    larger    battle 
between  Communist  revolution  and  our  con- 
cept of  a  free  world.  Every  Communist  state- 
ment, whether  It  Issues  from  Moscow.  Peking 
or  Budapest,  Is  directed  against  Imperialist 
.America  as  the  main  target:   and  In  Com- 
munist strategical  thinking,  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam Is  ultimately  an  important  part  of  the 
war  against  the  Industrial  world  of  "capital- 
Ism"  of  which  we  are.  In  Communist  eyes, 
the  leaders.  What  Is  at  stake  Is  not  only  oxii 
national  security,  but  that  of  the  free  world. 
It  Is  a  long  way  from  Saigon  to  Africa 
and  South  America,  but  nowadays  political 
movements  and  strategy  travel  fast.  Much 
more  will  depend   on   the  outcome  of   the 
struggle  In  Vietnam  than  Is  often  realized. 
The  very  fact  of  our  resistance  has  hampered 
the  Communist  world  and  strengthened  otir 
side.  The  defeat  of  the  Communist  attempt 
In  Indonesia,  the  collapse  of  Sukarno's  at- 
tack against  Malaysia,  the  strengthening  of 
a    free    .Asian    community    of    countries    in 
ASPAC  and  other  recent  Intercountry  agree- 
ments, the  greater  determination  of  Indian 
policy  and  the  outcome  of  the  recent  major 
battles  at  the  Tibetan  border.  Burma's  will- 
ingness   to    stand    up    against    Communist 
China,      the     Laotian      resistance.      Prince 
Sihanouk's  defiance  of  Peking,  even  the  de- 
feats of  the  Communist  attempts  in  Africa 
and  South  America,  cannot  be  understood 
without  their  connection  with  the  fact  that 
the  line  has  been  drawn  In  Vietnam. 
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It  has  been  said  that  our  forces  are  over- 
extended, but  It  should  be  clear  from  any 
look  at  the  map  that  a  Communist  break- 
through In  Vietnam  would  widely  extend 
the  frontier  of  defense  for  the  Free  World. 
Should  the  dike  there  give  way,  the  flood 
will  seek  not  only  the  neighboring  countries 
where  the  Communists  are  already  preparing 
the  ground,  as  in  Thailand,  Cambodia,  Ma- 
laya, or  for  that  matter.  In  the  Philippines, 
but  the  whole  Afro-Asian  world  will  be  af- 
fected. Most  of  all.  Indian  leaders,  who  have 
realized  by  now  how  much  Vietnam  has  been 
their  line  of  defense,  will  be  threatened  by 
a  Communist  breakthrough  in  Southeast 
Asia  that  could  easily  be  correlated  with  the 
Communist  advance  in  the  Islamic  world 
should  that  advance  be  successful. 

The  18th  parallel  is  still  the  most  narrow 
frontier  that  we  can  hope  to  defend  unleso 
we  want  to  withdraw  to  fortress  America,  or, 
as  Walter  Lippmann  has  It,  to  draw  the  line 
at  the  white  man's  world  of  Australia  and 
New  Zealand— a  singularly  antiquated  atti- 
tude m  the  world  of  today. 

That  there  is  Indeed  a  larger  design  in 
which  the  Vietnam  story  Is  seen  by  our  op- 
ponents could  easily  be  construed  once  Com- 
munist action  on  other  fronts  Is  related  to 
that  of  Vietnam.  It  can  scarcely  be  acciden- 
tal that  the  areas  of  Communist  Soviet  sup- 
ported advance  form  two  large  plncer  move- 
ments, each  with  Its  own  central  objective 
One  such  objective  will  be  India  and  the 
Middle  East:  the  other,  mainland  China.  The 
threat  to  India  Is  similar  to  the  one  under- 
taken by  the  Axis  powers  In  World  War  II. 
when  Hitler's  thrust  toward  the  Suez  ana 
the  Japanese  campaign  through  Southeast 
Asia  were  feared  to  lead  to  a  linkup  of  the 
Axis  powers  in  India.  The  threat  to  Burma 
and  the  tribal  frontier  area  of  India  and  the 
attack  at  the  Himalayan  frontier,  are,  in  ac- 
tuality If  not  In  design,  a  counterpoint  to  the 
new  Soviet  presence  in  the  Arabic  and  Islamic 
world. 

More  Immediate  Is  the  connection  between 
the  new  Communist  aggressiveness  In  Korea 
and  the  war  in  Vietnam.  There  has  been  ex- 
tensive speculation  as  to  the  timing  of  the 
new  attacks  against  South  Korea  (the 
Pueblo  crisis)  as  they  related  to  the  Intensi- 
fied effort  of  the  Vietnamese  Communist  ol- 
fenslve.  This  relationship  has  been  seen  as  .i 
move  to  aggravate  our  problem  of  dividing 
our  military  strength  between  such  widely 
separated  fronte  In  Asia. 

But  one  could  also  relate  this  move  to  the 
most  crucial  developments  In  Communist 
China  Itself.  The  Communist  crisis  In  China 
today,  which  has  been  provoked  by  Mao? 
attempt  to  reassert  his  leadership  in  China 
as  well  as  In  the  Communist  world,  has  been 
directly  affected  by  the  success  and  failure  o: 
Communist  strategy  abroad.  Our  very  stand 
In  Vietnam,  the  set-backs  of  the  revolution- 
ary Communist  attempts  in  Southeast  Asia. 
South  Asia  and  Africa,  have  aggravated  Mao's 
problems  in  China  and  may  have  been  con- 
tributing factors  m  triggering  the  Internal 
conflict  which  Is  at  the  heart  of  the  present 
crisis.  With  the  military  take-over  in  China, 
that  crisis  has  reached  Its  moment  of  truth. 
Whether  Maoism,  with  Its  Hltlerlan  FUhrer- 
kult  win  prevail  or  whether  Mao  will  fall  in 
his  attempt  to  rebuild  the  Communist  struc- 
ture m  his  Image,  will  be  decided  In  the  com- 
ing months.  The  real  decision  may  be  not  so 
much  the  question  of  a  Maoist  survival, 
which  In  the  long  run  appears  more  than 
doubtful,  but  the  course  to  be  taken  by  what- 
ever military-political  leadership  will  take 
ovei  A  Communist  victory  In  Vietnam, 
backed  by  the  Soviet  Union,  will  leave  little 
leeway  for  any  leadership  In  China  to  assert 
Its  independence  doctrlnally  or  institution- 
ally from  the  Moscow  club. 

The  problem  Is  compounded  for  the  Chi- 
nese military  by  the  new  Communist  ag- 
gressiveness In  Korea  about  which  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  have  been  surprisingly  un- 
enthuslastlc.  Looking  at  the  two  fronts  In 
the  Asian  war  In  purely  geographical  terms. 
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one  cannot  but  see  the  two  arms  of  another 
Dlncer  movement,  directed  not  only  against 
die  American  position  in  Eastern  Asia  from 
North  to  south,  but  also  encircling  wltti  a 
not-so-tender  bear  hug  the  group  of  Chi- 
nese Communist  brothers  quarreling  among 
themselves.  If  Communist  strategy  wins  m 
Vietnam,  there  is  no  way  to  go  for  those 
men  who  will  come  out  on  top  In  China 
except  back  to  the  fold. 

The  outcome  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  w  11 
thus  be  decisive  not  only  for  the  balance  In 
Asia  but  for  the  course  of  our  confronta- 
tion' with  the  Communist  world.  It  ^1  af- 
reet the  issues  of  unity  or  division  within 
Communist  ranks  and  of  constructive,  inde- 
pendent  buUd-up  or  disarray  In  the  Free 

It  is  unfortunate  that  our  emotional  cli- 
mate almost  precludes  a  rational  ««8CUsslon 
in  our  country  of  the  stakes  of  the  world.  The 
label  of  "immoral  vrar"  has  been  used  as- 
sertively   by    political    leaders,    columnists, 
newspaper  editors  and  civic  and  social  lead- 
ers without  challenge  and  with  no  attempt 
even  to  analyze  the  moral  issues  involved. 
As  If  war  Iteelf,  virlth  Its  killing  of  the  in- 
nocent.  could  ever  be  moral  I   And  yet  tne 
issue    properly  understood,  is  the  same  as 
hat 'of  the  flght  for  civil  rights  at  home. 
For  anyone  acquainted  with  totalitarianism 
It  should  be  clear  that  freedom  Is  still  indi- 
visible,   that   It   is   impossible   to   withdraw 
Irom  war  responsibility  into  a  neo- Isolation- 
ism and  maintain  the  principles  at  home  for 
which  we  are  flghtlng  both  here  and  ab«f «. 
What  Is  at  stake  Is  not  only  the  fate  of  Asia, 
but  our  own  freedom  and  that  of  the  Free 
World. 
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History  and  Documents.  3  volumes.  To  be 
published  In  1965.  .      .  ,„* 

Numerous  articles  and  chapters  in  joint 
publications. 

The  following  articles  are  relevant  to  the 
Slno-Sovlet  conflict:  .  „  ...       , 

"The  Role  of  Law  In  Traditional,  National- 
ist, and  Communist  China,"  China  Quarterly. 
Pp'.  124-128.  January-March,  1962. 

'•China  In  Afrlka,"  Studien  zur  Aktivitat 
dea  Oatblocks  in  den  Enttoick-lungsUindern. 
Frledrtch-Ebert-Stlftung.  Llteratur  und  Zelt- 
geschenen.  Hannover,  1963. 

"Khrushchev's  Disloyal  Opposition:  Struc- 
tural Change  and  Power  Struggle  in  the 
communist  Bloc."  V.  VIII.  No.  1,  in  Orbis. 
Serine    1963.  (Reprinted  and  translated) 

"The  Power  Struggle  In  the  Communist 
Bloc."  V.  XI,  4  m  Colorado  QtMrterly.  Spring, 

1963.  „  ,t 

"Communist  China  and  the  Non-Conamlt- 
ted  countries:  Motives  and  Purposes  of  Com- 
munist China's  Foreign  Policy."  Kurt  L.  Lon- 
don (ed  )  New  Nations  in  a  Divided  World, 
Frederick  A.  Praeger,  Inc..  New  York.  1963. 
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rangement  being  made  over  the  heads  of 
our  NATO  allies.  Arms  control  arrange- 
ments have  an  important  impact  on  the 
security  of  Western  Europe  and  our  abil- 
ity to  honor  our  NATO  commitments. 
Therefore,  it  is  logical  and  necessai-y 
that  our  European  allies  be  included  in 
all  negotiations. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  United  States  should  a.ssume 
that  the  Soviet  Union  does— or  should— 
speak  for  all  Eastern  European  countries. 
An  open,  multilateral  conference  would 
allow  Rumania  and  Czechoslovakia  room 
to  maneuver  and  assert  their  own  inde- 
pendence of  Moscow. 

Third  An  open,  international  confer- 
ence could  well  consider  besides  arms 
control  timely  and  crucial  questions  such 
as  German  reunification,  access  to  Ber- 
lin, and  European  security  arrangements. 
Such  questions  are  likely  to  come  up  in 
bilateral  conversations,  but  no  agreement 
between  them  relating  to  Europe  will  be 
worth  anything  unless  it  has  been  ar- 
rived at  and  agreed  upon  by  all  the  na- 
tions concerned,  not  just  the  two  super- 
powers. 

The  record  of  bilateral  confidential 
discussion  with  the  Soviets  is  not  a  prom- 
ising one.  Secret  discussions  with  the 
Soviet  Union  finally  extracted  all  sub- 
stance from  the  so-called  inspection  pro- 
visions of  tfie  nuclear  nonprolif ei  ation 
treaty. 
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Movement    In    Nineteenth-Century    China, 


Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  light  of 
President  Johnson's  announcement  that 
agreement  had  been  reached  by  the  So- 
viet Union  and  the  United  States  to  have 
discussions  on  halting  the  building  of 
offensive  and  defensive  missiles.  I  am 
constrained  to  question  the  wisdom  of 
secret  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
on  disarmament. 

Any  discussions  should  be  in  open 
foi-um,  with  other  nations— especially 
those  with  nuclear  arms,  including 
China— invited  to  participate.  Discus- 
sions with  the  Soviet  Union  should  be 
multilateral,  not  bilateral.  A  multilateral 
conference  in  which  members  of  NATO, 
the  Warsaw  Pact  countries,  and  the  non- 
alined  European  countries  would  partici- 
pate would  be  preferable  to  any  bilateral 
discussions  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States.  The  advantages 
for  open  international  conferences  are 

First  Secret  arms  control  conferences 
between    the    United    States    and    the 
USSR,  may  lead  to  an  ill-advised  at- 
tempt by  the  two  superpowers  to  gang 
up  on  China  as  has  been  suggested  in 
diplomatic  and  academic  circles.  Such  a 
move    would   only   confirm   the   power 
structure    in  Peking  in  their  suspicions, 
further  weaken  the  moderate  elements 
inside  China,  make  even  less  likely  the 
establishment  of  meaningful  communi- 
cations between  Washington  and  Peking, 
increase  the  likelihood  of  continuing  in- 
stabilitv  in  Asia  and  make  more  probable 
an  eventual  confrontation  with  China 
that  neither  side  wants.  China— as  a  nu- 
clear power— should  be  invited  to  par- 
ticipate in  any  arms  control  conference. 
Second.  An  open,  multilateral  confer- 
ence would  insure  that  the  nations  of 
Western  and  Eastern  Europe  would  be 
heard.  It  would  guard  against  an  ar- 
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HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or   NBW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  1,  1968 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  Friday  last.  I  received  the  follow- 
ing communication  from  the  Honorable 
John  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation.  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Justice: 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 

U.S.  Department  of  Justice. 
Washington,  DC,  June  27, 1968. 
Hon.  John  J.  Rooney, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  enclosing 
two  advance  copies  of  the  July  Issue  of  the 
FBI  Law  Enforcement  Bulletin  for  your  In- 
formation. Beginning  on  page  seven,  we  fea- 
ture an  article  by  Mr.  Lloyd  G.  Sealy.  Assist- 
ant Chief  Inspector,  Police  Department.  New 
York  New  York,  entitled  "A  Police-Com- 
munity Relations  Program."  Knowing  of  your 
continuing  interest  in  effective  law  enforce- 
ment and  programs  to  improve  the  profession. 
I  thought  you  might  like  to  see  Chief  Sealy  s 
excellent  presentation. 

As  you  may  know,  the  Bulletin,  a  monthly 
publication,  is  one  of  the  many  cooperative 
services  of  the  FBI.  It  is  distributed  to  law 
enforcement  members  without  charge  and  Is 
a  medium  through  which  police  officials  and 
other  executives  can.  !n  by-line  articles,  re- 
port on  successful  projects  and  investigative 
achievements. 

Sincerely  yours, 

EDOAa. 
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strategy.  Unified  direction  wm.  of  course, 
aaeured  by  the  very  fact  that  there  was  only 
one  "fatherland"  of  communUm  and  that 
the  security  of  the  home  base  was  In  truth 
a  major  Communist  objective.  When  the 
growing  alignment  between  Nazi  Germany 
and  Japan  threatened  that  base,  the  policy 
of  united  fronu  and  "peaceful  coexistence" 
with  the  West  required  a  lessening  of  em- 
phasis on  the  Comintern  and  a  greater  au- 
tonomy for  what  were  claimed  to  be  national 
Communist  parties.  During  World  War  n. 
In  1943.  the  Comintern  was  rather  uncere- 
moniously dlsaolved  After  the  war  and  the 
emergence  of  eleven  fatherlands  of  com- 
munism, the  cold  war  brought  in  1947  a  new 
centralized  Communist  organization — albeit 
In  a  different  form — the  Comlnform.  to  be 
dissolved  In  turn  with  the  new  "peaceful 
coexistence"  policy  by  Khrushchev  in  19M 
Tbe  Soviet  leadership  has  Insisted  that 
there  la  no  longer  a  need  for  a  center  of  the 
movement,  that  all  Communist  partlee  are 
equal  and  Independent  while  "proletarian 
Internationalism"  will  be  accomplished 
through  a  sort  of  osmoals — helped  along 
where  necessary  by  a  little  Soviet  preeaure. 
Tlie  CJUpese  Communist*,  who  are  dis- 
crediting Moscow's  alleged  revisionism  and 
are  stressing  almost  solely  revolutionary 
violence,  have  claimed  for  Peking  and  for 
Mao  Tse-tung  the  roles  of  center  and  of  cen- 
tral leadership  of  the  movement. 

If  the  conflict  between  Moscow  and 
Peking  haa  affected  Communist  policy.  It  haa 
been  a  matter  of  the  mterrelaUonahlp  of  the 
two  strategies  involved.  The  Maoist  group  In 
China  haa  gone  all  out  for  national  wars  of 
liberation,  and  has  placed  no  stock  In  the 
success  of  the  strategy  of  peaceful  coexist- 
ence as  applied  to  the  area  of  "proletarian 
revolution."  In  the  words  of  Lin  Plao,  Mao's 
closest  'comrade-in-arms"  and  heir  appar- 
ent: "Since  World  War  11.  the  proletarian 
revolutionary  movement  has  for  various  rea- 
sons been  temporarUy  held  back  In  the  North 
American  and  West  European  countries, 
while  the  peoples'  revolutionary  movement 
In  Asia.  Afrlcja  and  LaUn  America  has  been 
growing  vigorously."  All  support  was  there- 
fore to  be  given  to  a  relentless  pursuit  of  na- 
tional liberation  wars  that  alons  were  to 
bring  down  the  capitalist  world. 

The  Soviets  have  not  been  so  provincial  In 
outlook  as  thU  Maoist  group,  which,  blind 
In  Its  military  tradition,  has  forgotten  the 
grand  strateg>'  of  Lenin  and  the  present  So- 
viet leaders,  in  which  the  wars  of  naUonal 
liberation  remain  related  to  an  overall  plan. 
For  Moscow,  the  pressure  exerted  against  the 
United  States  to  abandon  resistance  against 
Communist  aggression  in  Vietnam  for  the 
sake  of  "pe«u:eful  coexistence"  and  detente 
has  aimed  at  undermining  our  will  to  coun- 
ter strategy  number  two  on  Its  own  terms. 
The  tle-m  between  the  mUltary-polltlcal 
warfare  of  naUonal  liberation,  as  In  Vietnam, 
and  of  the  peaceful  coexistence  strategy  of 
breaking  down  our  will  to  resist  has  not  been 
fully  appreciated  by  us.  Indeed  Vietnam 
threatens  rapidly  to  become  the  classic  ex- 
ample of  successful  Communist  psychological 
warfare — not  within  that  country  but  In  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

But.  If  our  public  opinion  and  many  of 
Ite  Intellectual  leaders,  uneducated  in  the 
ways  of  conimunlsm,  have  not  grasped  this 
relationship,  neither  has  the  Maoist  wing  of 
the  Chinese  Communist  party.  It  has  proved 
to  be  impatient  and  possibly  unwilling  or 
unable  to  understand  the  Soviet  design.  It 
has  been  contemptuous  of  the  strategy  of 
"peaceful  coexistence."  has  ridiculed  the  So- 
viet assertion  of  support  to  Vietnam,  and  has 
accused  the  Soviets  of  cooperation  with  im- 
perialist America  In  "selling  out"  national 
liberation  movements  and  world  revolution 
for  a  share  In  world  power. 

Not  all  Chinese  Communist  leaders  have 
seen  It  this  way.  In  1965,  when  American 
military  Intervention  In  South  Vietnam  pre- 
vented Communist  victory  at  the  last  mo- 
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ment.  the  SovieU  found  It  necessary  to 
appeal  for  Communist  unity  to  revive  the 
Oomrounlst  chance  In  Vietnam.  This  appeal 
found  an  echo  In  Communist  China.  Some 
of  the  Chinese  party  leaders,  now  purged  or 
In  disgrace.  Inclined  toward  reconciliation 
with  Moscow.  Sympathy  for  cooperation  with 
Moscow  also  reappeared  in  the  Chinese  Red 
Army  The  second  in  command.  Chief  of  Staff 
and  head  of  the  Chinese  Communist  secret 
police.  Lo  Jul-ch'lng  echped  the  Soviet  call 
for  unity  on  several  occasions.  He  even  In- 
dicated that  he  had  a  broader  understanding 
of  the  Interrelationship  of  the  strategies  of 
Moscow  and  Peking  and  of  'peaceful  coexist- 
ence" and  "wars  of  national  liberation"  than 
had  been  demonstrated  by  the  Maoist  group. 
For  Lo.  the  Slno-Soviet  conflict — which  he 
called  a  "debate"— had  served  Its  purpose  In 
confusing  the  West  and  advancing  the  Com- 
munist purpose  of  the  broadest  front.  In 
Los  words:  "One  aspect  of  the  historic  sig- 
nificance of  the  debate  of  the  last  few  years 
between  the  two  lines  in  the  International 
Communist  movement  Is  that  It  has  enabled 
Marxlsm-Lenlnlsm  to  spread  on  an  unpre- 
cedented scale  and  has  promoted  the  inte- 
gration of  the  universal  truth  of  Marxlsm- 
Lenlnism  with  the  concrete  practice  of  the 
peoples'  revolution  m  every  country." 
(authors'  underlining) 

No  other  Communist  has  so  clearly  pointed 
to  the  overall  advantage  of  dlrecUng  two  dif- 
ferent but  mutually  helpful  Communist 
strategies  from  two  different  headquarters. 
Mao,  of  course,  could  not  yield  to  the  Soviet 
temptation  without  losing  his  claim  of  being 
the  only  true  leader  on  the  road  to  the  Com- 
munist future,  a  road  which,  accordlnc;  to 
his  claim,  the  Soviets  had  abandoned  In 
their  revisionist  return  to  capitalism;  Lo 
did  not  long  survive  politically  his  flirtation 
with  Moscow.  Sometime  in  November  of  1965, 
two  months  after  he  made  this  last  public 
statement,  he  disappeared  and  was  not  heard 
of  again  until  he  was  publicly  attacked  and 
humiliated  by  Mao's  Red  Ouards. 

Tet.  even  though  the  official  Slno-Sovlet 
accusations  continued,  a  partial  understand- 
ing must  have  been  reached  between  Moscow 
and   Peking  around   March  of    1966.  Soviet 
arms   to   Vietnam   were   again   permitted   to 
rpu  on  the  trains  through  China,  and  the 
Soviet  tanks  that  overran  the  outpost  near 
Kbesanh  In  February,   1968,  had  been  seen 
on  their  transit  through  that  Maoist  country. 
What  we  face  In  Vietnam  Is  then,  not  Just 
a   local    fight    In   another   southeast    Asian 
country,  but  a  confrontation  wltb  a  world 
Communist    strategy    In    the    larger    battle 
between  Communist  revolution  and  our  con- 
cept of  a  free  world.  Every  Communist  state- 
ment, whether  It  Issues  from  Moscow.  Peking 
or  Budapest.  Is  directed  against  imperialist 
America  as  the  main  target:   and  In  Com- 
munist strategical  thinking,  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam Is  ultimately  an  Important  part  of  the 
war  against  the  Industrial  world  of  'capital- 
ism" of  which  we  are.  In  Communist  eyes, 
the  leaders.  What  Is  at  stake  Is  not  only  our 
national  security,  but  that  of  the  free  world. 
It  Is  a  long  way  from  Saigon  to  Africa 
and  South  America,  but  nowadays  political 
movements  and  strategy  travel  fast.  Much 
more  will  depend  on   the  outcome  of  the 
struggle  In  Vietnam  than  Is  often  realized. 
The  very  fact  of  our  resistance  has  hampered 
the  Communist  world  and  strengthened  our 
side.  The  defeat  of  the  Communist  attempt 
In  Indonesia,  the  collapse  of  Sukarno's  at- 
tack against  Malasrsla.  the  strengthening  of 
a    free    .^slan    community    of    countries    in 
ASPAC  and  other  recent  Intercountry  agree- 
ments, the  greater  determination  of  Indian 
pK>licy  and  the  outcome  of  the  recent  major 
battles  at  the  Tibetan  border.  Burma's  will- 
ingness   to    stand    up    against    Communist 
China,      the      Laotian      resistance.      Prince 
Sihanouk's  defiance  of  Peking,  even  the  de- 
feats of  the  Communist  attempts  In  Africa 
and  South  America,  cannot  be  understood 
without  their  connection  with  the  fact  that 
the  line  has  been  drawn  In  Vietnam. 
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It  has  been  said  that  our  forces  are  over- 
extended, but  it  should  be  clear  from  any 
look  at  the  map  that  a  Conununlst  break- 
through In  Vietnam  would  widely  extend 
the  frontier  of  defense  for  the  Free  World. 
Should  the  dike  there  give  way.  the  flood 
win  seek  not  only  the  neighboring  countries 
where  the  Communists  are  already  preparing 
the  ground,  as  In  Thailand,  Cambodia.  Ma- 
laya, or  for  that  matter.  In  the  Philippines, 
but  the  whole  Afro-Asian  world  will  be  af- 
fected. Most  of  all,  Indian  leaders,  who  have 
realized  by  now  how  mvjch  Vietnam  has  been 
their  line  of  defense,  will  be  threatened  by 
a  Communist  breakthrough  In  Southeast 
Asia  that  could  easily  be  correlated  with  the 
Communist  advance  in  the  Islamic  world 
should  that  advance  be  successful. 

The  18th  parallel  Is  still  the  most  narrow 
frontier  that  we  can  hope  to  defend  unles.-, 
we  want  to  withdraw  to  fortress  America,  or. 
as  Walter  Lippmann  has  It,  to  draw  the  line 
at  the  white  man's  world  of  Australia  and 
New  Zealand — a  singularly  antiquated  atti- 
tude In  the  world  of  today. 

That  there  is  Indeed  a  larger  design  in 
which  the  Vietnam  story  Is  seen  by  our  op- 
ponents could  easily  be  construed  once  Com- 
munist action  on  other  fronts  is  related  to 
that  of  Vietnam.  It  can  scarcely  be  acciden- 
tal that  the  areas  of  Communist  Soviet  sup- 
ported advance  form  two  large  plncer  move- 
ments, each  with  Its  own  central  objective 
One  such  objective  will  be  India  and  the 
Middle  East:  the  other,  mainland  China  The 
threat  to  India  Is  similar  to  the  one  under- 
taken by  the  Axis  powers  In  World  War  II 
when  Hitler's  thrust  toward  the  Suez  and 
the  Japanese  campaign  through  Southeast 
Asia  were  feared  to  lead  to  a  linkup  of  the 
Axis  powers  in  India.  The  threat  to  Burma 
and  the  tribal  frontier  area  of  India  and  the 
attack  at  the  Himalayan  frontier,  are.  in  ac- 
tuality If  not  In  design,  a  counterpoint  to  the 
new  Soviet  presence  In  the  Arabic  and  Islamic 
world. 

More  immediate  Is  the  connection  between 
the  new  Communist  aggressiveness  In  Korea 
and  the  war  In  Vietnam.  There  has  been  ex- 
tensive speculation  as  to  the  timing  of  the 
new  attacks  against  South  Korea  (the 
Pueblo  crisis)  as  they  related  to  the  Intensi- 
fled  effort  of  the  Vietnamese  Communist  ol- 
fenslve.  This  relationship  has  been  seen  as  ;i 
move  to  aggravate  our  problem  of  dividing 
our  military  strength  between  such  widely 
separated  fronts  in  Asia. 

But  one  could  also  relate  this  move  to  the 
most  crucial  developments  In  Communist 
China  Itself.  The  Communist  crisis  in  China 
today,  which  has  been  provoked  by  Mao's 
attempt  to  reassert  his  leadership  In  China 
as  well  as  In  the  Communist  world,  hEis  been 
directly  affected  by  the  success  and  failure  o: 
Communist  strategy  abroad.  Our  very  stand 
In  Vietnam,  the  set-backs  of  the  revolution- 
ary Communist  attempts  in  Southeast  Asia. 
South  Asia  and  Africa,  have  aggravated  Mao's 
problems  In  China  and  may  have  been  con- 
tributing factors  In  triggering  the  Internal 
conflict  which  is  at  the  heart  of  the  present 
crisis.  With  the  military  take-over  in  China, 
that  crisis  has  reached  Its  moment  of  truth. 
Whether  Maoism,  with  Its  Hltlerlan  Fiihrer- 
kult  will  prevail  or  whether  Mao  will  fall  m 
his  attempt  to  rebuild  the  Communist  struc- 
ture In  his  Image,  will  be  decided  In  the  com- 
ing months.  The  real  decision  may  be  not  so 
much  the  question  of  a  Maoist  survival, 
which  in  the  long  run  appears  more  than 
doubtful,  but  the  course  to  be  taken  by  what- 
ever military-political  leadership  will  take 
over.  A  Communist  victory  In  Vietnam, 
backed  by  the  Soviet  Union,  will  leave  little 
leeway  for  any  leadership  In  China  to  assert 
Its  Independence  doctrlnally  or  Institution- 
ally from  the  Moscow  club. 

The  problem  Is  compounded  for  the  Chi- 
nese military  by  the  new  Communist  ag- 
gressiveness in  Korea  about  which  the  Chi- 
nes© Communists  have  been  surprisingly  un- 
enthuslastlc.  Looking  at  the  two  fronts  in 
the  Asian  war  In  purely  geographical  terms, 
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one  cannot  but  see  the  two  arms  of  another 
nincer  movement,  directed  not  only  against 
the  Amertcan  position  In  Eastern  Asia  from 
North  to  South,  but  also  encircling  with  a 
not-so-tender  bear  hug  the  group  of  Chi- 
nese Communist  brothers  quarreling  among 
themselves.  If  Communist  strategy  wins  in 
Vietnam,  there  is  no  way  to  go  for  those 
men  who  will  come  out  on  top  in  China 
except  back  to  the  fold. 

The  outcome  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  will 
thus  be  decisive  not  only  for  the  balance  In 
Asia  but  for  the  course  of  our  confronta- 
tion with  the  Communist  world.  It  «^1  af- 
fect the  issues  of  unity  or  division  within 
Communist  ranks  and  of  constructive,  inde- 
pendent  build-up  or  disarray  in   the  Free 

It  is  unfortunate  that  our  emotional  cli- 
mate almost  precludes  a  rational  discussion 
m  our  country  of  the  stakes  of  the  world.  The 
label  of  "immoral  wnr"  has  been  used  as- 
sertively   by    political    leaders     columnists, 
newspaper  editors  and  civic  and  social  lead- 
ers without  challenge  and  with  no  attempt 
even  to  analyze  the  moral  issues  Involved. 
As  If  virar  Itself,  vsrith  Its  killing  of  the  in- 
nocent,  could  ever  be  moral!   And  yet  the 
issue    properly  understood.  Is  the  same  as 
hat  of  the  fight  tot  civil  rights  at  hcwne. 
For  anyone  acquainted  with  totallterlanlsm 
It  should  be  clear  that  freedom  is  still  Indi- 
visible,   that   it   is   impossible  to  withdraw 
from  war  responsibility  Into  a  neo-lsolatlon- 
ism  and  maintain  the  principles  at  home  for 
which  we  are  fighting  both  here  and  ab««aa. 
What  Is  at  stake  Is  not  only  the  fate  of  Asia, 
but  our  own  freedom  and  that  of  the  Free 
World.  j 
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tember 1931.  Leipzig.  1933. 

The  Origin  of  Manchu  Rule  in  China. 
Frontier  and  Bureaucracy  as  Interacting 
Forces  In  the  Chinese  Empire.  Baltimore. 
19*2. 

The  Far  East  i*  the  Modern  Wo'^ld  (with 
George  E.  Taylor) .  Holt.  Rlnehart  and  Win- 
ston   New  York.  1959.  second  edition,   1964. 
The    Taiping    Bebellion:    A    Totalitarian 
Movement    in    Nineteenth-Century    China, 


History  and  Documents,  3  volumes.  To  be 

published  in  1966.  ,      .  ,„♦ 

Numerous  articles  and  chapters  in  Joint 

publications. 

The  following  articles  are  relevant  to  the 
Slno-Sovlet  conflict:  ,  „  ^.       , 

"The  Role  of  Law  In  Traditional,  National- 
ist, and  Communist  China."  China  Quarterly. 
Pp'.  124-128.  January-March,  1962. 

•'China  in  Afrlka."  Studien  zur  Aktivit&t 
des  Ostblocks  in  den  Entwick-lungsUtndern. 
Friedrich-Ebert-Stlftung,  Llteratur  und  Zelt- 
eeschenen.  Hannover.  1963. 

"Khrushchev's  Disloyal  Opposition:  Struc- 
tural Change  and  Power  Struggle  in  the 
communist  Bloc."  V.  VIII,  No.  1,  in  Orbis. 
Soring    1963.  (Reprinted  and  translated) 

"The  Power  Struggle  In  the  Communist 
Bloc."  V.  XI,  4  in  Colorado  Quarterly.  Spring, 

1963.  „  .» 

"Communist  China  and  the  Non-Conunlt- 
ted  Countries:  Motives  and  Purposes  of  Com- 
munist China's  Foreign  Policy."  Kurt  L- Lon- 
don (ed.)  New  Nations  in  a  Divided  world. 
Frederick  A.  Praeger,  Inc..  New  York.  1963. 
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rangement  being  made  over  the  heads  of 
our  NATO  allies.  Arms  control  arrange- 
ments have  an  important  impact  on  the 
security  of  Western  Europe  and  our  abil- 
ity to  honor  our  NATO  commitments. 
Therefore,  it  is  logical  and  necessai-y 
that  our  European  allies  be  included  in 
all  negotiations. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  United  States  should  assume 
that  the  Soviet  Union  does— or  should— 
speak  for  all  Eastern  European  countries. 
An  open,  multilateral  conference  would 
allow  Rumania  and  Czechoslovakia  room 
to  maneuver  and  assert  their  own  inde- 
pendence of  Moscow. 

Tliird.  An  open,  international  confer- 
ence could  well  consider  besides  arms 
control  timely  and  crucial  questions  such 
as  German  reunification,  access  to  Ber- 
lin, and  European  security  arrangements. 
Such  questions  are  likely  to  come  up  in 
bilateral  conversations,  but  no  agreement 
between  them  relating  to  Europe  will  be 
worth  anything  unless  it  has  been  ar- 
rived at  and  agreed  upon  by  all  the  na- 
tions concerned,  not  just  the  two  super- 
powers. 

The  record  of  bilateral  confidential 
discussion  with  the  Soviets  is  not  a  prom- 
ising one.  Secret  discussions  with  the 
Soviet  Union  finally  extracted  all  sub- 
stance from  the  so-called  inspection  pro- 
visions of  the  nuclear  nonproliferation 
treaty. 


Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  light  of 
President  Johnson's  amiouncement  that 
agreement  had  been  reached  by  the  So- 
viet Union  and  the  United  States  to  have 
discussions  on  halting  the  building  of 
offensive  and  defensive  missiles,  I  am 
constrained  to  question  the  wisdom  of 
secret  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
on  disarmament. 

Any  discussions  should  be  in  open 
foi-um,  with  other  nations— especially 
those  with  nuclear  arms,  including 
China— invited  to  participate.  Discus- 
sions vrtth  the  Soviet  Union  should  be 
multUateral.  not  bilateral.  A  multilateral 
conference  in  which  members  of  NATO, 
the  Warsaw  Pact  countries,  and  the  non- 
alined  European  countries  would  partici- 
pate would  be  preferable  to  any  bilateral 
discussions  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States.  The  advantages 
for  open  international  conferences  are 

these : 

First  Secret  arms  control  conferences 
between    the    United    States    and    the 
U  S  S.R.  may  lead  to  an  ill-advised  at- 
tempt by  the  two  superpowers  to  gang 
up  on  China  as  has  been  suggested  in 
diplomatic  and  academic  circles.  Such  a 
move   would   only   confirm   the   power 
structure    in  Peking  in  their  suspicions, 
further  weaken  the  moderate  elements 
inside  China,  make  even  less  likely  the 
establishment  of  meaningful  communi- 
cations between  Washington  and  Peking, 
increase  the  likelihood  of  continuing  in- 
stability in  Asia  and  make  more  probable 
an  eventual  confrontation  with  China 
that  neither  side  wants.  China— as  a  nu- 
clear power— should  be  invited  to  par- 
ticipate in  any  arms  control  conference. 
Second.  An  open,  multilatepal  confer- 
ence would  insure  that  the  nations  of 
Western  and  Eastern  Europe  would  be 
heard.  It  would  guard  against  an  ar- 
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Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  Friday  last,  I  received  the  follow- 
ing communication  from  the  Honorable 
John  Edgar  Hoover.  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Justice : 

Federal  Bijreatj  of  Investigation, 

U.S.  Department  of  Justice. 
Washington,  DC,  June  27,  1968. 
Hon.  John  J.  Rodney. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

MY  Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  enclosing 
two  advance  copies  of  the  July  Issue  of  the 
FBI  Law  Enforcement  Bulletin  for  your  in- 
formation. Beginning  on  page  seven,  we  fea- 
ture an  article  by  Mr  Lloyd  G.  Sealy,  Assist- 
ant Chief  Inspector,  Police  Department.  New 
York.  New  York,  entitled  "A  Police-Com- 
munity Relations  Program."  Knowing  of  your 
continuing  interest  in  effective  law  enforce- 
ment and  programs  to  improve  the  profession, 
I  thought  you  might  like  to  see  Chief  Sealy  s 
excellent  presentation. 

As  you  may  know,  the  Bulletin,  a  monthly 
Dubllcatlon,  is  one  of  the  many  cooperative 
services  of  the  FBI.  It  Is  distributed  to  law 
enforcement  members  without  charge  and  is 
a  medium  through  which  police  officials  and 
other  executives  can,  in  by-line  articles,  re- 
port on  successful  projects  and  investigative 
achievements. 

Sincerely  yours, 

EOOAk. 
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I  am  pleased  to  Include  herewith  un- 
der the  permission  heretofore  granted 
me  the  highly  interesting  article  en- 
titled. "A  Police-Community  Relations 
Program,"  by  Assistant  Inspector  Sealy: 
A  PoucB-CoMMUNrrr  Rixations  Phoceaic 

The  civil  disorders  »nd  disturbances  that 
have  cxcurred  throughout  the  country — In 
urban,  suburban,  and  rural  areas  alike — 
have  focused  the  attention  of  all  law  en- 
forcement officers  on  the  urgent  necessity 
of  improving  the  relationship  between  the 
police  and  the  communltlee  they  serve. 

KlTectlve  law  enforcement  Is  dependent 
upon  public  support.  This  truism  recognizes 
the  role  of  the  individual  as  a  key  factor 
In  the  control  of  crime  and  the  maintenance 
of  law  and  order.  It  points  up  the  absolute 
neceulty  for  law  enforcement  agencies  to 
develop  and  maintain  good  police-com- 
munity relations  as  one  prerequisite  for 
achieving  maximum  efficiency. 

Professor  Lou  Radelet.  Michigan  State 
Unlvwslty  School  of  Police  Administration, 
defines  poUce-comm unity  relations  as  "the 
sum  total  of  the  many  amd  varied  ways  in 
which  It  may  be  emphasized  that  the  police 
are  a  part  of  and  not  apart  from  the  com- 
munltlea  they  serve  " 

All  law-enforcement  agencies  have  a  need 
for  Improved  police-community  relations. 
Basic  to  the  success  of  any  community  rela- 
tions plan  m  a  department  is  the  top  ad- 
ministrator's wholehearted  commitment  to 
the  effort.  If  the  top  man  does  not  support 
It.  the  plan  Is  a  waste  of  time.  Everybody  Is 
knowledgeable  enough  to  know  when  we  are 
giving  Upeervlce  to  a  policy  The  head  of 
the  agency  must  unequivocally  support  the 
Idea  and  indicate  that  It  has  value  and  Is 
practical  for  his  department.  The  commit- 
ment by  the  top  echelon  must  permeate  the 
ranks  of  middle  management  as  well,  so  that 
policy  may  be  properly  interpreted. 

One  practical  way  of  stimulating  super- 
visory concern  about  poUce-communlty  rela- 
tions Is  to  give  this  aspect  of  police  work 
greater  emphasis  in  evaluation  for  promo- 
tion 

Every  law  enforcement  officer  makes  good 
or  bad  police-community  relations  In  day-to- 
day contacts  with  the  public.  Therefore,  even 
though  an  agency  may  create  a  specialized 
conununlty  relations  unit,  police  officials 
must  stress  that  community  relations  are 
the  concern  of  all  police  personnel'  and  that 
professional  performance  of  duties  com- 
mands public  respect. 

FUNCTIONS   OF    A    CR    UNrT 

A  police  department  should  have  a  com- 
mimity  relations  unit,  the  functions  of  which 
would  be: 

1.  Advise  and  assist  the  police  commis- 
sioner or  chief  in  all  matters  relating  to  com- 
munity relations  and  the  police  department. 

2.  Establish  personal  contact  with  associa- 
tions and  individuals  active  in  promoting 
religious,  racial,  cultural,  philanthropic,  com- 
mercial, and  civil  welfare;  develop  a  coopera 
tlve.  working  relationship  with  such  groups. 

3.  EfTect  close  liaison  with  offices  engaged 
In  related  community  and  public  relations 
efforts  in  other  city  departments  and  agen- 
cies; establish  and  maintain  liaison  with  gov- 
ernment organizations  In  other  Jurisdictions 
that  are  active  or  Interested  in  community 
relations. 

4.  Conduct  studies,  as  directed  by  the  police 
commissioner  or  chief,  in  police-public  at- 
titudes which  may  affect  the  department. 

5.  Formulate  publicity  and  conwnunlty  ac- 
tion programs  which  express  the  vital  con- 
structive role  of  the  police  officer  In  the  com- 
munity. 

6.  Cooperate  with  recognized,  accredited 
pubUc  and  private  organizations  In  commu- 
nity-sponsored projects  which  ser\°e  to  en- 
hance a  positive  police  image. 

7.  Coordinate  with  and  advise  the  officer 
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in  charge  of  police  training  regarding  cur- 
riculum preparation  in  human  relations  and 
the  development  and  dissemination  of  train- 
ing material  and  Informational  publications 
on  community  relations  for  use  within  the 
department  and  by  the  public. 

8.  Provide  representation  for  the  depart- 
ment at  conferences,  seminars,  and  other 
scheduled  meetings  concerned  with  police 
and  community  relations. 

9  Encourage  and  facilitate  affiliation  with 
professional  institutions  and  agencies  promi- 
nent in  the  human  relations  and  community 
relations  fleld:  obtain  and  utilize  approved 
public  and  private  assistance  In  the  form  of 
scholarships  and  incentive  awards,  created 
to  aid  In  developing  Interest,  offering  ad- 
vanced training,  and  producing  special  skills 
in  this  fleld. 

10.  Collect  and  catalog  material  on  human 
relations  and  community  relations  from  all 
available  sources;  establish  and  maintain  a 
reference  file  of  such  material  for  research, 
analysis,  and  informational  purposes. 

11.  Assist  fleld  commanders  and  detective 
commanders  by  providing  operational  guide- 
lines, offering  specialized  services,  and  pro- 
viding source  material  where  required. 

12.  Supervise  community  relations  activi- 
ties; coordinate  with  fleld  commanders  and 
present  recommendations  concerning  the  se- 
lection of  quallfled  fleld  personnel  for  com- 
munity relations  work,  their  functions, 
recommended  employment  in  the  commu- 
nity, and  preferred  oi>eratlonal  devices  where 
unusual  local  conditions  prevail. 

College  training  for  personnel  assigned  to 
community  relations  Is  desirable,  since  It 
provides  a  broad  background  for  under- 
standing today's  social  changes.  However.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  role  of  a  com- 
munity relatione  officer  Is  to  relate  meaning- 
fully to  the  public  as  well  as  to  members  of 
his  own  department.  Academic  credentials 
without  the  facility  for  dealing  with  people 
will  yield  poor  results  In  improving  police- 
community  relations.  Personnel  must  be  well 
grounded  In  all  phases  of  police  work  and 
should  ha\-e  "beat"  experience. 

PERSONNCI.   RELATIONS 

Although  we  are  considering  the  subject 
of  police-community  relations  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  police  and  the  public,  we 
should  remember  that  good  personnel  rela- 
tions are  equally  Important.  Law  enforce- 
ment personnel  are  constantly  reminded 
that  the  rights  of  the  Individual  must  be 
respected.  It  is,  therefore,  appropriate  that 
|x>llce  agencies  examine  their  own  personnel 
practices  to  determine  whether  similar  rights 
are  extended  to  their  employees.  Such  con- 
sideration for  police  officers  does  not  impede 
department  functioning  nor  reduce  ad- 
ministrative control.  It  enhances  the  Indi- 
vidual officer's  sense  of  personal  dignity  and 
self-respect,  which  in  turn  aids  in  Improv- 
ing Interpersonal  public  relationships.  The 
New  York  City  Police  Department  has  Insti- 
tuted such  a  pwllcy. 

A  good  law  enforcement  agency  without 
public  support  win  faU  short  of  Its  goal  to 
render  the  best  possible  public  service.  More 
effective  communication  will  help  the  public 
to  understand  the  varied  complexities  of  po- 
lice work  and  to  view  police  operations  more 
Intelligently. 

In  recent  years  court  decisions  In  search 
and  seizure  and  confession  cases  have  ex- 
tended the  exclusionary  rules  of  admissi- 
bility of  evidence.  Law  enforcement  needs  to 
create  and  encourage  more  dialog  with  the 
public  In  these  areas  of  mutual  concern. 
Again,  the  objective  should  be  a  better 
understanding  of  police  problems  and  re- 
spect through  enabling  the  community  to 
share  in  effecting  necessary  changes. 

People  must  realize  that  the  problems  of 
crime  control  Involve  the  total  criminal  Jus- 
tice process,  not  Just  the  police  alone.  The 
police,  the  prosecutor,  the  courts,  the  cor- 
rectional   agencies,    probation,    and    parole 
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must  be  viewed  as  parts  of  the  whole.  Any 
hope  for  real  substantial  Impact  on  the  crime 
situation  will  Involve,  at  the  very  least,  criti- 
cal examination  and  evaluation  of  all  the  ele- 
ments of  the  system  of  criminal  Justice. 

Criticism,  almost  continuous  adverse  criti- 
cism of  law  enforcement  In  recent  years,  has 
made  the  police  conscious  of  their  status  as 
a  minority  group,  and  as  such  they  have 
reacted  defensively  in  many  Instances.  The 
public  must  cease  blaming  law  enforcement 
for  the  frustrations  and  dislocations  of  our 
times  and  recognize  the  tremendous  contri- 
bution that  police  departments  all  over  the 
country  are  making  to  the  continual  growth 
and  development  of  our  great  democratic  so- 
ciety. 

One  of  the  values  of  Improved  police-com- 
munity relations,  from  the  law  enforcement 
point  of  view,  is  that  the  police  have  an  op- 
portunity to  more  clearly  define  their  role  to 
the  public.  It  Is  Indeed  surprising  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  do  not  understand  the 
role  of  the  police  and  their  limitations  under 
the  law. 

A    SELF-ANALYSIS 

Before  we  approach  the  public  to  discuss 
mutual  problems  and  ways  of  better  coopera- 
tion, It  might  be  advantageous  to  survey  our 
operations.  This  will  enable  us  to  see  how 
we  are  doing,  make  necessary  adjustments, 
and  anticipate  criticisms.  Always  remember 
a  basic  Ing^redlent  In  good  police-community 
relations  Is  good  police  service.  There  Is  no 
substitute  for  effective  performance  of  law 
enforcement  duties.  We  could  begin  by  look- 
ing at  our  first  contacts  with  the  public: 

1.  How  do  we  handle  telephone  Inquiries 
personal  requests  for  Information,  and  traf- 
fic citations? 

2.  What  about  the  appearance  of  the  offi- 
cer—his attitude  toward  himself  and  hi.- 
Job? 

3.  Do  we  as  police  respect  and  observe  the 
law  ourselves?  (Nothing  destroys  respect  for 
law  enforcement  more  than  public  aware- 
ness that  a  policeman  disregards  the  la«- 
hlmself.) 

4.  How  do  we  utilize  necessary  tools,  such 
as  stop  and  frisk  and  fleld  interrogations? 
(The  Negro  community  believes  In  many  in- 
stances, that  such  laws  are  used  as  a  license 
to  harass  and  embarrass  Negroes  Instead  of 
for  their  protection.)  Police  officers  must  be 
certain  that  they  use  such  aids  to  enforce- 
ment in  a  fair  and  impartial  manner. 

5.  What  about  crime  complaints  and  the 
clearance  rates? 

6.  What  are  our  procedures  for  handling 
Juveniles? 

7.  What  are  the  procedures  for  handling 
citizen  complaints  against  police? 

8.  What  type  of  liaison  exists  to  establish 
cooperation  with  other  agencies? 

9.  What  are  the  recruitment  policies? 

The  foregoing  Is  not  Intended  as  an  ex- 
haustive list  for  department  self-analysis  but 
to  stimulate  a  trend  of  thought.  A  cooper .i- 
tlve.  supportive  public  enables  a  competent 
police  organization  to  function  with  opti- 
mum efficiency. 

We  in  law  enforcement  have  evaluated  our 
efforts  to  fulflll  our  responsibilities  accord- 
ing to  our  criteria  of  number  of  citations, 
arrests,  convictions,  crimes  reported,  prop- 
erty resovered.  Juvenile  cases,  persons  aided, 
and  accident  cases.  We  must  add  another 
criterion  for  consideration;  namely,  how  the 
public  perceives  our  operations.  To  develop 
mutual  respect,  we  must  have  mutual  con- 
cern and  consideration.  Law  enforcement 
must  recognize  that  the  public  we  serve  has 
the  right  to  expect  us  at  least  to  be  aware  of 
community  concerns  and  give  consideration 
to  community  wishes  in  the  carrying  out  of 
our  duties. 

JOINT  PROGRAMS 

The  New  York  City  Police  Department  has 
engaged  In  a  variety  of  programs  designed 
primarily  to  Improve  communication  between 
police  and  public  and  to  project  the  many- 
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faceted  role  of  the  prtlce  officer.  The  precinct 
community  council  program  functions  in  all 
76  patrol  precincts  covering  every  section  of 
the  city.  It  Is  intended  to  provide  opportu- 
nities for  police  and  community  to  meet  on 
a  regular  basis  and  discuss  problems  of 
mutual  concern.  Every  effort  Is  made  to  In- 
clude in  Its  membership  the  broadest  cross- 
section  of  people  in  the  precinct,  so  that  it 
will  truly  reflect  community  opinion. 

This  program  is  supplemented  by  the  ef- 
foru  of  the  community  relations  officers  to 
seek  out  and  establish  communication  with 
those  persons  who  are  not  council  members 
and  generally  not  participants  in  structured 
programs.  Other  programs  Include: 

1  "Operation  Friend"— Police  officers  take 
Youngsters  from  the  area  in  which  they  work 
home  with  them  to  spend  a  weekend. 

2  Art  Shows— Residents  display  their  art 
work  at  the  local  precinct,  where  it  may  be 
viewed  by  the  public,  and  the  vrtnners  re- 
ceive a  prize. 

3  Recreational  Programs— Police  In  coop- 
eration with  the  public  organized  baseball 
teams  for  youngsters  who  would  not  ordi- 
narily get  a  chance  to  participate  In  orga- 
nized sports.  ^     ,  . 

4.  Employment  Assistance— Police,  busi- 
ness and  the  c<Hnmunlty  team  up  to  offer 
employment  to  youngsters  In  need  of  a  Job. 

5  Use  of  Civilian  Volunteers  as  Station 
House  Information  Aides  and  Spanish  Lan- 
guage Interpreters— Members  of  the  com- 
munity are  recruited  to  aid  the  police  dur- 
ing incidents  and  also  to  serve  as  volunteer 
interpreters  at  street  Incidents  and  at  the 
station  house  in  precincts  with  large  Span- 
ish-speaking   populations. 

6  PoUce  Cadet  Program— Young  men.  ages 
17  to  27  "i  years,  who  have  dropped  out  of 
school  or  fear  that  they  are  not  equipped  to 
pass  the  police  entrance  examination  are 
enrolled  In  special  training  programs. 

7  Police  and  the  Schools— Teachers  are 
offered  a  college-level  course  on  police  oper- 
ations so  that  they  will  be  better  prepared 
to  discuss  them  In  their  classrooms. 

8  Know  Your  Police  Department— School 
classes  visit  department  facilities,  and  po- 
lice visit  the  schools  In  an  effort  to  acquaint 
children    with    the   wide    variety   of    police 

services.  „     ^._    , 

9  "Operation  Partnership."— Youth  have 
;i  voice  In  the  community  through  a  forum 
m  which  the  teenagers  may  suggest  pro- 
srams  they  would  like  to  see  in  their  nelgh- 
ijorhood.  „^,  ,. 

10  MobUe  Narcotics  Exhibit— This  unit 
goes  to  street  corners  In  heavily  stricken 
narcotics  areas  and  to  schools  and  public 

meetings. 

1 1  Police-Community  Centers — store 
fronts  are  opened  In  certain  areas  so  the 
community  can  learn  of  police  service.^  and 

functions.  ,      .. 

12  Roll-Call  Training— Policemen  in  the 
station  house  hear  talks  on  ethnic  group 
culture  and  public  welfare  problems. 

13  Law  Enforcement  Explorer  Posts  of  The 
Boy  Scouts  of  America— Boys  receive  prevo- 
c.nional  training  in  the  philosophy  and  tech- 
niques of  police  work. 

14.  Police-Clergy  Conferences — Police  and 
riergy  cooperate  in  resolving  community  ten- 
dons and  preventing  outbreaks. 

15.  Civilian  Lecturers  at  the  Police  Acad- 

Pmy Lectures  on  the  humanities  are  given 

by  "civilians    in    order    to    present    different 
points  of  view. 


YOtTTH    AND    POLICB 

From  the  law  enforcement  viewpoint,  per- 
haps the  most  Important  phenomenon  of  our 
time  is  the  activist  role  which  the  youth 
of  our  country  have  assumed  In  crime,  drug 
usage,  peace  demonstrations,  and  civil  rights. 

Dialog  between  the  police  and  this  ex- 
tremely Important  segment  of  the  public  Is 
decidedlv  limited.  The  prognosis  Is  positive 
for  continued  confrontation  between  the 
police  and  vouth.  We  must  devise  ways  and 
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means.  Informal  as  well  as  formal,  to  bring 
police  and  young  people  together  In  meaning- 
ful communication.  Opportunities  should  be 
provided  for  law  enforcement  officers  and 
youths  representing  all  shades  of  opinion  to 
talk  with  one  another.  Initially,  the  police 
role  In  such  contacts  should  be  to  listen  hard 
in  order  to  become  sensitized  to  another 
point  of  view,  which  can  serve  as  a  valuable 
frame  of  reference  for  building  mutual  re- 
spect and  understanding. 

One  of  the  problems  confronting  an  officer 
In  the  field  during  demonstrations,  periods  of 
tension,  and  disorders  Is  the  words,  actions, 
and  abuses,  directed  at  the  officer,  which  im- 
pugn his  manhood  and  appear  to  be  wanton 
disrespect  for  the  law.  These  Incidents  call 
forth  in  the  policeman  the  urge  to  avenge 
the  indignity  and  remove  the  stains  of  dis- 
honor from  the  shield  of  the  law.  This  per- 
sonalizing of  insults  and  the  emotional  reac- 
tion to  contempt  for  law  enforcement  precip- 
itate actions  which  further  heighten  ten- 
sions or  aggravate  disorders. 

The  professional  law  enforcement  officer  is 
-ecure  In  the  knowledge  that  the  law  cannot 
be  defamed  or  threatened  by  the  mouthlngs 
of  the  mob.  The  dignity  and  majesty  of  the 
law  are  raised  to  greater  heights  and  com- 
mand even  more  respect  when  people  at  the 
scene  observe  law  enforcement  officers  who 
cannot  be  baited  or  deterred  from  their  basic 
objectives,  i.e.,  to  preserve  the  peace  and  pro- 
tect life  and  property.  Through  self-dlsclpllne 
we  retain  control  of  the  situation.  If  law 
enforcement  officers  lose  their  heads  all  is 
lost. 

MINORtTY   CROUPS 

We  must  constantlv  keep  in  mind  that 
strong  effective  law  enforcement  depends 
upon  strong  public  support.  This  is  as  true 
in  a  minority  community  as  In  any  other 
type  The  law  enforcement  officer  must  work 
with  the  community  to  overcome  hostility 
and  apathy  where  they  exist. 

Reasons  for  the  cleavage  between  police 
and  community  members  may  vary  from  place 
to  place  but  there  are  some  basics  common 
to  all  Some  citizens  charge  that  equal  Jus- 
tice under  the  law  does  not  apply  to  Negroes 
and  some  other  minority  groups,  that  there 
are  dual  standards  of  enforcement  for  these 
groups  and  whites,  that  police  are  prejudiced, 
that  civilian  complaints  against  police  are 
not  processed  impartially,  and  that  the  role 
of  police  Is  to  maintain  the  sUtus  quo.  Police 
in  turn  charge  hostility,  apathy,  lack  of  co- 
operation, propensity  for  violence,  and  dif" 
respect  for  the  law.  There  is  truth  on  both 
sides  But  because  law  enforcement  is  man- 
dated to  preserve  the  peace  and  protect  life 
and  property,  we  must  Uke  the  initiative  in 
resolving  the  impasse  between  police  and 
some  ethnic   communities. 

Prejudice  in  a  police  officer  is  regarded  as 
a  dirty  word.  Yet  when  we  consider  that  we 
are  the  products  of  our  environment,  who 
could  be  without  some  bias?  However,  law 
enforcement  need  not  be  defensive.  What  is 
necessary  is  that  we  examine  our  attitudes 
toward  people— particularly  minorities— and 
that  we  recognize  that  standards  of  fairness 
and  impartiality  with  true  Justice  for  all  are 
inherent  In  professional  police  service.  Pollce- 
communltv  relations  programs  are  not  In- 
tended to  make  the  police  officer  Uke  or  love 
anybody.  Thev  are  designed  to  help  develop 
better  cooperation  between  police  and  public 
and  to  assist  the  law  enforcement  officer  to 
understand  his  professional  responsibility  for 
safeguarding  the  life,  property,  and  rights 
of  all  people. 

BASIC    PROBLEMS 


The  police  must  be  aware  of  basic  com- 
munity problems  and  how  they  affect  the 
live"  of  the  people  they  serve.  The  impact  of 
the  problems  of  unemployment,  insufflcletit 
housing,  inadequate  schools,  and  discri- 
mination confronting  law  enforcement 
should  be  clearlv  understood.  The  police 
have  an  obligation  to  point  up  those  com- 
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munlty  conditions  of  life  which  are  con- 
ducive to  crime  and  social  disorder.  Although 
they  cannot  solve  these  problems,  their  ex- 
pressed awareness  and  concern  serve  to 
bridge  the  gap  of  misunderstanding  be- 
tween the  police  and  the  Negro.  Puerto  Rl- 
can,  Mexican,  and  other  minority  commu- 
nities and  to  make  possible  meaningful 
communication. 

No  communities  need  or  want  good  police 
protection  more  than  do  those  \#here  Negroes 
live  The  hoodlum  element,  conscious  of  the 
gap  between  police  and  community,  utilizes 
this  weakness  to  its  advantage  against  both 
police  and  community. 

We  mvist  focus  primarily  not  on  these 
individuals,  in  whose  eyes  law  enforcement 
officers  can  never  do  anything  right,  but 
rather  on  the  vast  majority  whose  concern 
with  law  enforcement  Is  that  It  be  efficient, 
fair  impartial,  and  respectful  to  all  peo- 
ple' It  is  here  that  good  community  relations 
programs  which  provide  the  opportunltl^ 
for  meaningful  communication  teamed  with 
good  police  service  can  make  great  strides 
toward  securing  the  community  coopera- 
tion so  necessary  for  dealing  effectively  with 
our  serious  crime  problems. 

Establishment  of  civilian  complaint  pro- 
cedures which  instill  confidence  and  respect 
for  the  system  goes  far  toward  alleviating 
some  of  the  resentment  directed  at  the  po- 
lice officer. 

POLICE    RECRITTMENT 

One  possible  method  of  improving  under- 
standing between  police  and  minority 
groups  is  to  demonstrate  the  sincere  inten- 
tion of  providing  opportunities  for  such 
croups  to  become  law  enforcement  officers. 
The  seriousness  of  purpose  Is  measured  not 
onlv  at  the  entrance  level  but  through  the 
promotion  chart  as  well.  The  growing  philos- 
ophy of  group  Identification  and  pride  helps 
to  facilitate  communication  through  use  of 
personnel  selected  from  minority  groups. 

Standards  for  recruitment  should  remain 
high  as  methods  are  devised  to  evaluate 
equivalents  in  regard  to  entrance  require- 
ments Experience  In  certain  social  situa- 
tions may  outweigh  formal  training  and  pro- 
vide both  a  background  and  temperament 
well  suited  for  the  diversified  responsibilities 
of  police  service. 

Police  cadet  programs  designed  to  assist 
voune  men  to  prepare  themselves  for  a  law 
enforcement   career    should    be    encouraged. 
Awareness  by  police  administrators— partic- 
ularly m  urban  communities— of  the  urgency 
of    making    their    departments    more    ade- 
quately reflect  the  communities   they  serve 
is  of  prime  Importance.  Increased  minority 
group    personnel    can   only   be    achieved   by 
carefully    conceived    and    implemented    pro- 
grams designed  specifically  for  this  purpose. 
Career  potential  Is  Judged  by  achievement  In 
any   profession.   Therefore,   a    police   agency 
seeking    to    attract    able    police    candidates 
among  minority   groups   must  demonstrate 
opportunities  for  advancement  at  all  levels 
In  Its  organization. 

CONCLUSION 

From  a  realistic  point  of  view,  the  police 
have  few  alternatives.  Based  upon  the  theory 
that  sufficient  manpower  and  equipment  can 
contain  and  control,  primary  emphasis  can 
be  given  to  devising  and  implementing  plans 
for  dealing  with  civil  disturbances.  This  ap- 
proach concedes  the  inevitability  of  disorders 
and  that  nothing  can  be  done  to  prevent 
them  It  implies  failure  in  our  basic  duty  to 
preserve  the  peace.  Recognition  of  the  need 
for  thorough  planning  for  disorder  control  Is 
unquestioned. 

I  suggest  that  plans  which  place  greater 
emphasis  on  disorder  prevention  are  more 
likelv  to  succeed  with  a  minimum  of  coin- 
munltv  dislocation  when  disturbances  do 
occur,  "because  effective  law  enforcement  can 
onlv  prevail  where  the  police  have  a  good 
relationship  In  the  community.  Military  rule 
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c&n  be  MtablUhed  In  a  hostile  community, 
but  not  good  law  enforcement 

The  American  way  of  life  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  all  who  will  help  themaelvee  la  on 
the  threshold  of  realization.  Law  enforce- 
ment stands  in  the  vanguard  as  a  bulwark, 
preserving  the  peace,  protecting  life  and 
property  and  the  right  of  dissent,  and  mak- 
ing poeslble  social  change  within  our  demo- 
cratic framework. 


A  VOICE  TO  MATCH  THE  VISION 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

OP   CALIVORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  26.  1968 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  includ- 
ing this  article  about  my  distinguished 
colleague,  Jm  Pulton,  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, not  only  because  of  his  success  in 
Congress,  but  also  because  of  his  sub- 
stantial knowledge  of  the  space  pro- 
gram: 

X'Voice  TO  Match  th«  Vision 

He  didn't  figure  to  get  to  Congress  In  the 
first  place.  ThU  Republican  running  In  solidly 
Democratic  Pittsburgh.  It  was  like  David  try- 
ing to  Indian-wrestle  OoUath.  Or  Swarthmore 
taking  on  Notre  Dame  on  Saturday.  Jim 
Fulton's  best  chance  of  seeing  Washington 
seemed  to  be  on  one  of  those  two  dollar  bus 
tours. 

And  It's  an  especially  difficult  political 
task  If  the  year  Is  1944  and  youre  trying 
to  run  your  campaign  from  the  deck  of  an 
aircraft  carrier  In  the  South  Pacific. 

But  Jim  Fulton  did  It.  and  he's  gone  on 
to  amaze  a  lot  of  people  with  his  political 
success,  with  vision  as  to  America's  position 
m  the  world.  More  recently,  he's  amazed 
them  with  his  far-reaching  knowledge  of  the 
nation's  space  program,  which  he  feels  can 
spark  the  country  to  unprecedented  heights. 

Now  after  being  returned  to  Congress  for 
12  straight  terms  from  a  district  where  he 
"couldn't  possibly  win,"  his  voices  continues 
to  grow  stronger,  and  his  listeners  more 
numerous.  He  has  become  a  dedicated  career 
congressman,  a  thoroughly  Independent 
public  servant  and  one  of  the  nation's  most 
visionary  voices  in  charting  Americas  future. 

A  politician  thinks  about  the  next  election. 
A  statesman  thinks  about  the  next  genera- 
tion. Congressman  Fulton  says.  "I'm  really 
optlmlsUc  about  our  present  yoiing  people. 
Actually,  they're  much  smarter  than  the 
rest  of  us.  I  believe  that  the  new  generation 
will  guide  the  nation  well  when  lu  turn 
comes,  but  It's  our  job  right  now  to  provide 
the  kind  of  Intelligent  government  to  help 
maintain  America's  leadership  In  the  world." 
Maintaining  the  strongest  kind  of  posture  In 
space  research  Is  part  of  the  Fulton  program 
for  the  future. 

"The  US.  space  program  has  provided  un- 
paralleled gains  in  scientific  knowledge,  com- 
'  munlcatlons.   weather   observation   and  pre- 
diction,   navigation    and    national    security. 
These  gains  must  not  be  lost. 

"The  future  of  the  space  program  and  the 
very  existence  of  our  people  as  a  nation  de- 
pend upon  long  range  programs  constantly 
developing,  with  more  efficient  space 
vehicles,  with  higher  capabilities  and  ef- 
ficiency. The  ability  to  perform  research  and 
to  apply  this  research  to  our  future  needs 
In  the  strategic  area  of  space  Is  the  key  to 
United  States  survival  In  future  decades. 

"Our  Job  In  Congress  Is  to  safeguard  the 
interests  of  the  taxpayers  and  the  public,  and 
to  assure  them  that  the  nation's  resources 
are  being  used  wisely  In  program  areas  having 
the  best  possible  payoff." 

Jim  Fulton  wouldn't  trade  committee  as- 
signments with  the  Miss  America  Judges.  He's 
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a  member  of  both  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee,  where  he  Is  ranking  minority 
member,  a  position  from  which  he  can  prac- 
tice his  successful  "art  of  slight  IrrlUtlon," 
based  on  plain  speaking. 

"Let's  look  at  the  period  beyond  Apollo. 
We  must  and  should  honor  our  commitment 
to  land  and  safely  return  men  from  the  moon 
In  this  decade  I  have  always  supported  a  vig- 
orous manned  space  program  The  Apollo 
lunar  landing  Is  the  largest  and  most  com- 
plex peaceful  space  task  facing  this  country. 
However,  the  Apollo  Applications  Program  Is 
still  m  the  planning  stage  and  the  missions 
to  be  undertaken  are  far  from  being  deter- 
mined, and  the  hardware  that  will  be  needed 
Is  still  far  from  final  selection. 

"My  basic  criticism  Is  that  there  are  seri- 
ous Imbalances  In  this  nation's  planning  for 
planetar>'  exploration  starting  In  fiscal  year 
1969  NASA's  present  plan  Is  strictly  short- 
term.  Mars-oriented,  consisting  of  two  fly-by 
missions  to  the  planet  In  1969.  two  orbiting 
missions  In  1971,  and  two  orblters  plus  two 
small  lander  capsules  In  1973  There  Is  only 
limited  study  money  In  the  nasa  budget  for 
the  future  exploration  of  other  planets 

"The  Congress  must  forcefully  Insist  on  a 
more  diversified  program  We  must  point  to- 
ward broader  objectives  We  must  insist  upon 
the  development  of  carefully  conceived  plans, 
not  only  for  the  exploration  of  Mars,  but  for 
Venus,  Mercury,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus, 
Neptune  and  Pluto,  as  well  as  the  Asteroid 
Belt. 

"This  nation  Is  rapidly  approaching  the 
post-Apollo  period  and  my  evaluation  Is  that 
NASA  plans  are  not  well  set.  We  appear  to  be 
living  from  budget  year  to  budget  year  with 
little  regard  for  long-range  planning  and 
with  little  regard  for  the  future  exploitation 
of  proven  technology  to  gain  scientific  knowl- 
edge and  prestige. " 

Pultons  "art  of  slight  Irritation"  is  inde- 
pendently applied  He  urges  fellow  congress- 
men to  provide  more  support  lor  space  re- 
search; nudges  nasa  about  long-range  plan- 
ning, criticizes  the  aerospace  industry  for 
some  of  Its  management  approach;  and  even 
needles  himself  for  not  being  able  to  "do 
more  '  to  aid  the  country's  technological  mo- 
mentum. 

"Consider  the  Implications  of  our  decisions 
on  future  national  secixrity,"  he  says.  "It  Is 
evident  that  we  will  remain  under  techno- 
logical competition  In  all  areas  with  USSR 
now  and  China  In  the  near  future.  We  read 
reports  of  USSR  fractional  orbital  bombard- 
ment systems,  of  planned  reconnaissance  and 
manned  surveillance  stations — a  real  siurprls- 
Ing  variety  of  new  Soviet  space  imdertaklngs. 
"Red  China  Is  placing  much  emphasis  on 
space  development.  China  has  established  a 
large  space  center  In  western  China,  has 
formed  a  nuclear  Institute  and  a  space  insti- 
tute In  Peking,  and  Is  greatly  expanding 
training,  engineering  and  technical  personnel 
for  space  development  and  rocket  capability. 
"National  security  and  national  defense 
require  that  the  U.S.  not  become  complacent 
in  forward  thinking  and  research — or  other 
nations  by  foresight  will  obtain  a  strategic 
advantage  In  space  and  rocketry  that  the 
American  people  by  Urdy  action  might  not 
be  able  to  offset." 

The  professionals  In  the  space  Industry 
measure  each  other  by  how  well  they're  pre- 
pared to  discuss  technical  matters.  It's  an 
area  where  they  usually  have  an  edge  on  con- 
gressmen. With  Jim  PxUton.  they  lose  that 
edge.  Fulton  makes  a  habit  out  of  home- 
work. He  startles  some  space  people  with  his 
knowledge.  Is  years  ahead  of  most  and  sends 
others  scurrying  to  check  their  notes.  He  Is 
not  timid  about  making  his  observations. 
Fulton  used  to  cross-examine  for  the  defense 
as  a  junior  member  of  a  large  Pittsburgh 
banking  firm. 

PBOPtTLSION    STSTSMS 

"In  my  firm  opinion,  the  key  to  success  in 
the  exploration  of  bpace  and  space  defense 
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are  propulsion  and  space  power  systems  tai- 
lored to  future  needs.  It  Is  as  simple  as  that. 
The  United  States  Is  now  at  the  point  In 
planning  for  future  missions  where  the  pres- 
ent outstanding  chemical  propulsion  systems 
cannot  produce  the  performance  that  the 
United  SUtes  needs  to  accomplish  U.S.  re- 
quired future  objectives.  We  need  big  booster 
power,  and  big  power  for  space  operations. 

"Congress  must  seriously  reconsider  the 
impact  of  the  Science  Committee's  divided 
decision  to  cancel  and  close  down  completely 
the  U.S.  development  of  the  NERVA  I  nuclear 
rocket  engines.  Congress  is  now  deciding  Ir- 
revocably whether  the  American  people  are 
going  to  be  shocked  and  embarrassed  before 
the  world  again  just  six  years  from  now,  by 
canceling  research  and  development  programs 
that  wise  counsel  and  serious  judgment  re- 
quire. Congress  is  deciding  now  whether  the 
United  States  is  going  to  concede  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Red  China  a  tremendoiK 
advantage  In  space,  the  strategic  and 
pioneering  area  of  the  future. 

"NERVA  can  double  the  payload  and  mis- 
sion capabilities  of  the  Saturn  V  launch  vehi- 
cle for  maneuvering  heavy  payloads  In  earth 
orbit,  for  landing  heavy  payloads  at  any 
point  on  the  moon's  surface,  and  for  sending 
unmanned  probes  into  deep  space.  For  suclj 
missions,  it  Is  clear  that  the  payload  capabil- 
ity of  the  Saturn  V  will  Increase  by  as  mucli 
as  100  percent. 

"The  NERVA  system  Is  the  only  rocket  un- 
der development  that  can  supply  the  needed 
thrust  to  p)erform  rendezvous  and  Inspection 
In  orbit  of  a  foreign  payload  and  permit 
neutralization  or  deflection  In  orbit.  These 
performance  again  for  U.S.  missions,  lunar 
and  planetary,  manned  and  unmanned,  also 
simplify  operations  and  are  translatable  Into 
cost  benefits  which  can  pay  off  the  develop- 
ment cost  in  a  relatively  few  missions.  The 
Voyager  program  of  manned  space  fllgh'^ 
deep-planetary  exploration  becomes  feasible 
and  within  realistic  cost  limitations  with 
NERVA  development. 

"The  United  States  cannot  succeed  In 
space  nor  hope  to  compete  with  the  ussr 
further  In  space  without  aggressive  research 
and  development  programs  of  this  type,  to 
Insure  adequate  power. 

"I  have  always  been  a  strong  proponent  of 
research  in  these  new  fields.  If  our  country 
does  not  step  out  vigorously  In  these  high- 
potential  payoff  areas,  our  program  will  suf- 
fer from  outdated  methods.  Our  tech- 
nological capability  will  not  be  utilized  and 
our  program  costs  In  the  long  run  will  be 
excessive." 

planetart  explobation 
"The  UnlUd  States  should  plan  to  be  the 
first  nation  to  Impact  Mars.  The  hard  land- 
ing attempt  on  Mars  under  NASA's  present 
plan  will  not  be  made  until  1973.  Scientists 
speculated  while  testifying  during  the  recent 
hearings  that  the  Soviet  Union  may  attempt 
unmanned  Mars  landing  as  early  as  1969. 
Again,  the  United  States  will  be  too  late  with 
too  little  as  was  the  case  in  the  recent  Soviet 
impact  flight  and  United  States  fly-by  flights 
to  Venus. 

"I  would  also  place  almost  sis  high  a 
priority  on  new  pioneering  missions  to 
Mercury  and  Jupiter.  Technically,  such  flights 
are  feasible  as  early  as  1970,  and  could  lead 
to  results  of  even  greater  sclentlflc  and  na- 
tional prestige  value  that  did  Mariner  iv. 
because  existing  ground-based  Information 
is  even  less  definitive  for  the  more  distant 
planets. 

"Opportunities  for  Jupiter  occur  almost 
yearly  and  a  presently  available  excess  Saturn 
V  launch  vehicle  from  the  Apollo  program 
could  be  used  for  such  a  mission.  A  Venus 
swingby  to  Mercury  is  possible  in  1970  and 
1973.  but  not  again  until  the  1980's.  The 
existing  Atlas-Centaur  launch  vehicle  would 
be  adequate  for  such  a  mission.  NASA  has 
these  launch  vehicles  already  In  the  stable 
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awaiting  a  mission  and  the  spacecraft  to  do 

the  Job. 

•The  Lunar  Orblter  project  has  been  un- 
usuallv  successful.  In  the  short  lifespan  of 
the  Lunar  Orblter,  scientists  have  learned 
more  about  the  surface  of  the  moon  than 
their  predecessors  learned  since  the  begln- 
ninK  of  time.  This  most  versatile  spacecraft 
could  be  uprated  for  photographic  coverage  of 
Mars  and  Venus  at  comparatively  little  ex- 
pense and  in  much  less  time  than  developing 
i%w  pavloads  from  scratch.  With  the  addi- 
tion of"  radar  sensing  equipment,  it  could 
prove  to  be  of  Inestimable  value  In  the  topo- 
u-raphlc  exploration  of  Venus,  Mars  and  other 
[Janets. " 

EARTH    dESOURCES 

"The  natural  resources  of  the  world  become 
more  critical  as  the  world  population  ex- 
pands The  efficient  use  and  conservation  of 
these  resources  are  most  Important.  Space 
technologv  developments  over  the  past 
decade  now  make  it  possible  to  move  forward 
toward  improving  controls  over  food,  water 
and  mineral  resources  The  basic  objectives 
;ire  to  discover  new  resources,  exploit,  manage 
;ind  conserve  known  resources,  and  apply 
them  for  the  pvtbllc  good. 

"In  agriculture  alone,  the  economic  bene- 
fits would  be  tremendous.  Farm  productivity 
Is  essential  to  all  of  us.  Tremendous  benefits 
would  accrue  to  the  mining  and  petroleum 
industries.  These  groups  spend  millions  of 
dollars  in  their  search  for  oil.  metallic  ores 
or  other  valuable  mineral  deposits.  Pictures 
from  space  can  greatty  help  In  focusing  these 
ground  search  efforts  on  likely  areas. 

"We  need  to  de-emphasize  the  accumula- 
tion of  earth  resources  data  from  aircraft 
surveillance  and  place  further  emphasis  on 
the  development  of  an  operational  earth 
resources  satellite  system.  Aerial  photog- 
raphv  will  never  be  totally  supplanted. 
There  are  some  jobs  It  can  do.  some  levels  or 
detail  it  can  attain  that  surveillance  from 
space  cannot  equal.  However,  for  covering 
large  areas,  it  Is  a  slow,  expensive  system, 
always  at  the  mercy  of  the  weather  and 
severely  limited  In  capacity. 

•It  is  clear  that  the  development  of  our 
spacecraft  technol(«y  Is  far  enough  along 
to  handle  most  requirements  for  earth  re- 
sovirces  satellites." 


SArECUARDS 

"For  many  vears.  I  have  strongly  recom- 
mended that  an  Office  of  Inspector  General, 
with  necessary  staff  and  facilities,  be  estab- 
lished in  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration.  NASA  is  short  on  safety  on 
some  ordinary  inspections.  An  example  was 
the  Apollo  6  unmanned  test  flight  In  April, 
where  better  attention  to  some  of  the  wiring 
requirements  might  well  have  saved  nearly 
S200  million— enough  to  finance  NERVA  2 
and  Voyager  programs  for  some  time. 

"It  is  of  urgent  importance  that  NASA 
establish  and  maintain  an  Inspector  general 
to  insure  that  the  space  program  and  ob- 
jectives of  this  nation  are  carried  out  and 
met  with  both  economy  and  efficiency." 

Fulton  continues  to  make  these  and  other 
points  m  his  frequent  appearances  before 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee.  All  of 
his  remarks  reflect  his  concern  for  the  coun- 
try's future,  and  his  recognition  of  his  re- 
sponsibilities as  a  congressman  who  wants 
to  be  just  that  and  not  a  seeker  of  higher 
office.  ("Thomas  Jefferson  outlined  the  Im- 
portance of  a  congressman  and  formed  an 
excellent  pattern  for  us  to  follow.)  I  like 
being  a  congressman." 

A  man  of  multiple  action,  he  believes  that 
vou  cannot  bulW  a  reputation  on  what 
you're  going  to  do.  Instead,  you  have  to  begin 
somewhere. 

His  somewhere  was  Pittsburgh,  where  his 
relatives  had  two  centuries  of  civic  service. 
A  high  honor  graduate  at  Penn  State,  he  was 
chosen  Fellow  in  the  Economics  and  Mathe- 
matics departments  his  senior  year.  The  law 
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degree  came  from  Harvard  Law  School,  and 
he  joined  a  Pittsburgh  banking  law  firm 
during  the  thlrUes,  served  In  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Senate  Just  before  World  War  II 
and  went  on  active  duty  as  a  Navy  lieutenant 
In  1942 

It  was  while  he  was  In  the  Pacific  In  1944 
that  he  ran  for  Congress,  seeking  a  seat  held 
by  the  Democrats  for  30  years.  He  was  an  un- 
likely prospect.  A  banker's  son  in  a  labor 
district,  no  campaigning  and  8,000  miles 
from  home.  But  he  made  it  (he  says  by  ac- 
cident), and  has  been  elected  ever  since  by 
a  majority  of  50.000.  „,,m„oi 

So  sure  that  he  had  stepped  on  a  political 
banana  peel,  his  law  associates  didn't  even 
take  his  name  off  the  office  door,  figuring 
he'd    be    back    in    two    years.   They're   still 

His  iinpact  m  Congress  was  felt  early,  "rhe 
U  S  Congress  passed  Fulton's  resolution  just 
after  World  War  II  placing  the  Japanese 
Leaeue  of  Nations-mandated  islands  be- 
tween Hawaii  and  the  Philippines  under 
United  States  sole  trusteeship.  This  Is  the 
onlv  United  Nations  Security  Council  au- 
thorized trusteeship  with  the  right  of  the 
trustee  to  fortify.  ThU  has  prevented  any 
dispute  blocking  or  any  takeover  by  cold  war 
foes.  ("That  has  been  the  strategic  US.  fron- 
tier since  the  late  forties;  now  the  U.S^ 
strategic    frontier     is    'space'— clearly    and 

Fulton  has  served  under  five  presidents 
and  has  distinguished  himself  in  foreign  af- 
fairs. Latin  America  relations,  serving  as  U.S. 
delegate  to  the  United  Nations  In  1959  and 
since  as  an  advisor  to  the  U.S.  mission  at  the 
UN— working  on  early  development  for  space 
law  and  treaties  and  many  other  areas.  Con- 
gressman Pulton  finds  himself  unhampered 
bv  political  debts  or  patronage,  permitting 
the  time  and  judgment  to  do  the  Job  the  way 
he  sees  It  He's  a  Republican  endorsed  by 
labor  unions,  backed  by  political  groups 
from  both  the  liberal  and  conservative  fronts, 
mostly  because,  he  says.  "I  work." 

His  office  Is  in  the  Rayburn  Building  (  I 
admired  Sam  Rayburn  a  great  deal."),  but 
most  of  his  office  correspondence  is  han- 
dled through  his  Pittsburgh  office  in  the  new 
Federal  Building.  Most  of  his  mall  Is  about 
Vietnam  ("It  reflects  the  nation's  concern.  ) 
He's  a  longtime  advocate  of  "opening  up  the 
world  "  cooperating  with  Russia  In  as  many 
areas  as  possible,  but  keeping  a  strong  U.S. 

defense.  .  .  ,„  .v,_ 

Asked  how  Washington  has  changed  In  the 
24  years  he's  been  there,  Congressman  Fulton 
said  "There  are  fewer  politicians  here  now, 
and  more  competent  congressmen,  working 
in  many  technical  and  research  fields;  and 
that's  a  healthy  situation."  „„„„,„ 

Fulton  in  the  new  dimension  of  Congress, 
Is  m  a  group  of  competent  "technocrats"  in 
the  government,  rather  than  the  Republican 
or  Democratic  parties.  The  politicians  and 
office  holders  have  to  depend  on  the  tech- 
nocrats" In  the  government  for  the  facts, 
and  also  their  ability  to  judge  among  large 
engineering  and  industrial  proposals  involv- 
ing vast  sums  of  money  over  long  periods  of 
time  in  research  and  development.  This  proc- 
ess Is  neither  bookkeeping  nor  accounting, 
but  Involves  sound  judgment. 

They  won't  have  to  run  any  benefits  for 
Jim  Fulton  when  he  retires.  He  owns  and 
operates  a  chain  of  seven  Pittsburgh/sub- 
urban weekly  newspapers  and  several  south- 
western Peiinsylvanla  ranches— where  he 
raises  Angus  cattle  and  sheep.  Hes  built  a 
library  and  Is  living  testimony  to  why  attics 
were  created.  Fulton  is  a  collector.  Not  just 
stamps  or  coins.  He  collects  antique  palnt- 
inKS  and  portraits  (his  office  Is  a  mlnl-mu- 
seum  of  art),  Upestry.  pieces  of  "Jf «''';«  ^"^ 
sections  of  trees.  He  has  a  barn  ^"11  of  ^oors 
and  even  has  collected  a  number  of  historical 
western  Pennsylvania  housefronts  and  foun- 
tains, which  were  about  to  be  demo  ished. 
He  Is  the  only  collector  of  old  bridge  piers  In 
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the  nation,  owning  two  15-story-hlgh  sus- 
pension piers  right  in  the  Monongahela  River 
in  downtown  Pittsburgh.  Each  could  hold  a 
50-story  building. 

But  his  number  one  Interest  Is  the  na- 
tion He  has  enthusiasm.  He  has  visionary 
ideas.  Some  say  his  Ideas  are  impractical,  but 
a  man  with  an  idea  is  usually  called  im- 
practical until  the  idea  works. 

He  shares  his  concern  and  his  courage  wltn 
others:  "There  is  the  imminent  possibility 
of  another  space  shock  such  as  October  19B7 
when,  because  of  our  too  little  and  too  late 
booster  capability,  the  Russians  were  first  W 
put  heavy  payloads  in  orbit  and  all  the  U.S. 
could  do  was  belatedly  launch  a  grapefruit. 

"The  United  Stetes  must  do  more  research, 
not  less.  We  must  direct  our  work  to  give  us 
the  capability  that  is  within  our  grasp.  We 
In  Congress  must  help,  not  hinder,  our  na- 
tion's progress." 


TO  PROTECT  THE  SECURITY  OP 
THE  INDIVIDUAL  AND  HIS  PROP- 
ERTY 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  1,  1968 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
1960  up  until  Febiniary  of  this  year  335 
law  enforcement  officers  had  been  killed 
by    criminals    throughout    our    Nation. 
Consequently,  it  is  understandable  that 
law-enforcement  officers  look  with  alarm 
on  court  decisions  which  release  crimi- 
nals on  technicalities  and  legal  evasions. 
The  danger  is  a  very  real  one  when  one 
considers  statistics  compiled  by  the  FBI 
in  its  continuing  study  entitled  "Careers 
in  Crime  Program."  This  program,  began 
in  1963,  follows  the  criminal  and  prose- 
cutive  histories  of  a   group  of  known 
offenders  in  their  lives  of  crime.  An  anal- 
ysis of  41,733  such  offenders  arrested  in 
1966  shows  that  over  one-half  of  these 
repeaters  had  been  the  recipients  of  len- 
iency in  the  form  of  parole,  probation, 
suspended  sentence,  or  conditional  re- 
lease on  one  or  more  occasions  in  their 
criminal   careers.   Although   the  courts 
were  not  responsible  for  all  the  releases 
mentioned  above,  one  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision, for  instance,  can  have  far-reach- 
ing effects. 

In  the  case  of  Danny  Escobedo.  who 
was  sentenced  to  20  years  for  helping  to 
murder  his  sister's  husband,  he  was  freed 
because  he  had  not  been  permitted  to 
see  a  lawyer  before  talking.  Because  of 
this  decision  the  district  attorney  m  Dal- 
las   Tex.,  dropped  charges  agamst  100 
persons  who  had  confessed  to  burglary 
and  narcotics  charges.  He  maintained 
that  the  Escobedo  decision  made  prose- 
cution futile.  Justice  Byron  White,  in  his 
dissent  from  the  majority  Escobedo  de- 
cision,  stated  the   case  in   terms  that 
American  citizens  have  long  assumed  to 
be  a  basis  for  court  decisions: 

The  most  basic  function  of  any  govern- 
ment is  to  provide  for  the  security  of  the 
individual  and  his  property  .  .  .  Without  the 
reasonably  effective  performance  of  the  task 
...  it  Is  idle  to  talk  about  human  dignity 
and  civilized  values. 

A  national  effort  is  now  underway  to 
secure  a  fighting  chance  for  the  rights 
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of  law -abiding  citizens  in  future  Su- 
preme Court  dedsloas.  As  reported  by 
Donald  McOonough  In  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  of  June  23,  the  National  Frater- 
nal Order  of  Police  will  begin  circulating 
throughout  the  50  States  petitions  for  a 
"redress  of  grievances"  against  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Reiterating  the  theme  of 
Justice  White  cited  above.  John  J.  Har- 
rington, president  of  the  organization, 
states  that  "the  Supreme  Court  has  been 
crying  for  the  criminal  and  not  weeping 
for  the  victim.  ■  Momentum  for  the  drive 
was  initiated  by  a  speech  by  Judge  Leo 
Weinrott  of  the  Philadelphia  Common 
Pleas  Court  whose  call  for  the  petition- 
ing of  Congress  was  Implemented  under 
the  auspices  of  the  police  fraternal  or- 
ganization. 

It  seems  to  me  that  here  is  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  concerned  citizens  to  tell 
the  Supreme  Court.  Congress,  amd  the 
executive  branch  that  members  of  these 
three  branches  are  still  truly  the  servants 
of  the  American  people,  employed  by  the 
American  people,  and  answerable  to  the 
American- people,  and  that  changes  had 
better  be  made  to  protect  the  security  of 
the  Individual  and  his  property— or 
changes  will  be  made  to  restrict  or  re- 
move responsible  officials. 

I  insert  the  article,  "Court  Restric- 
tions Spur  Protests."  by  Donald  A.  Mc- 
Donough.  appearing  In  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  of  June  23.  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

Coc«T  Restwctions  Spr«  Pkotxsts 
(By  Donald  A.  McOonougb) 

A  local  effort  to  gather  signatures  protest- 
ing recent  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decisions  on 
criminal  cases  Is  blossoming  Into  a  national 
drive. 

John  J.  Harrlng^n.  a  Philadelphia  police- 
man and  president  of  the  National  Fraternal 
Order  of  Police,  said  Saturday  petitions  will 
begin  circulating  next  week  throughout  the 
50  States  for  a  "redress  of  grievances"  against 
the  Supreme  Court.  He's  hoping  for  30  mil- 
lion signatures. 

"The  Supreme  Court  has  been  crying  for 
the  criminal  and  not  weeping  for  the  victim." 
Harrington  said.  "Now  it's  time  for  the  people 
to  be  heard." 

SPARKKO    BT    WKINROTT 

The  Idea  for  the  petition  was  sparked  two 
weeks  ago  by  Common  Pleas  Judge  Leo  Wein- 
rott In  a  speech  to  300  wives  and  daughters 
of  policemen.  In  his  address.  Weinrott  said 
people  should  petition  Congress  to  nullify 
recent  "hampering"  decisions  by  the  nine- 
member  court.  If  necessary,  the  Constitution 
should  be  amended.  Weinrott  added. 

Since  his  speech.  Weinrott  said,  he  has  been 
flooded  with  enthusiastic  letters  from  civic 
and  community  leaders  across  the  Nation. 
Because  of  the  response,  he  and  Harrington 
discussed  the  possibility  of  a  massive  cam- 
paign against  the  court. 

WOMXN    TO    HEI^ 

Behind  the  grass-roots  drive  wlU  be  137.000 
active  policemen  In  Federal.  State  and  local 
levels,  plus  120.000  associate  FOP  members. 
Harrington  said. 

Wives  and  daughters  of  FOP  members  In 
963  lodges  in  the  country  also  will  be  called 
on  to  circulate  the  petitions. 

Decisions  by  the  court  extending  the  rights 
of  accused  persons,  the  petitions  will  say. 
"are  looking  solely  to  the  protection  of  the 
criminals  in  disregard  to  the  safety  and 
property  of  law-abiding  citizens." 

CKIMX    Bnx   SIGNED 

They  also  will  ask  the  Government  to  take 
"prompt  and  Immediate"  steps  to  reverse  the 
(tocislons. 
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Last  week  President  Johnson  reluctantly 
signed  into  law  the  omnibus  crime  bill,  a  few 
sections  of  Which  attempt  to  counteract  some 
Supreme  Court  rulings. 

If  Harrington  has  his  way,  the  Federal 
Government  will  find  out  how  many  Ameri- 
cans object  to  the  trends  in  Jurisprudence. 

"Our  petitions  will  show  that  the  people 
are  not  satisfied  with  the  recent  Supreme 
Court  decisions."  Harrington  said. 
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ALASKA'S  APPROACH  TO  RESPONSI- 
BLE GUN  LEGISLATION  AND  THE 
CRIME  STATISTICS 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  POLLOCK 

OP    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITVKS 

Monday,  July  1,  1968 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  several  weeks  there  has  been 
an  ever- increasing  clamor  for  Federal 
legislation  to  prohibit  or  restrict  accessi- 
bility of  all  firearms  and  ammunition. 
The  proponents  of  this  new.  and  in  my 
opinion,  unconstitutional  Federal  anti- 
gun  legislation,  claim  that  such  action 
is  necessary  to  protect  our  citizens  and 
this  Is  "responsible"  legislation  which 
would  control  the  criminal  element  of 
our  society.  The  need  for  this  Federal 
antlgun  legislation  Is  premised  upon 
first,  the  shocking  national  rate  of  in- 
crease in  crimes  and  particularly  the 
number  of  crimes  involving  the  use  of 
firearms;  and  second,  the  inability  of 
the  several  States  to  control  the  use  of 
firearms  within  their  separate  jurisdic- 
tions The  proponents  of  this  new  Fed- 
eral antigun  legislation  make  it  abun- 
dantly clear  that  there  is  only  one  reson- 
sible  course  Congress  can  take — and  that 
we  must  act  immediately. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  consistently  main- 
tained, and  I  still  do.  that  Federal  antl- 
gun legislation  of  the  type  now  before 
the  Congress  Is  unconstitutional  and 
that  these  measures  do  not  attack  the 
basic  problem.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  State 
of  Alaska,  the  per  capita  gun  ownership 
by  law-abiding  persons  is  probably  the 
highest  of  any  State  in  the  Nation. 
Alaska  is  truly  pioneer  country,  not  only 
in  the  physical  sense  of  the  challenging 
and  stimulating  natural  environment, 
but  also  in  the  way  in  which  it  attacks 
the  root  cause  of  the  gim-crime  problem 
at  its  very  foundation.  The  Alaskan  ap- 
proach is  to  place  responsibility  where  it 
belongs — at  the  State  level  with  enact- 
ment of  appropriate  legislation  to  punish 
the  criminal  harshly  and  to  protect  the 
law-abiding  citizen  without  undue 
abridgment  of  his  individual  rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  last  Alaska  State 
Legislature  passed,  and  the  Governor 
signed  into  law.  an  amendment  to 
Alaska's  criminal  statutes  which  pro- 
vides that  a  person  who  uses  or  carries  a 
firearm  during  commission  of  a  robbery, 
assault,  murder,  rape,  burglary,  or  kid- 
napping and  is  convicted  of  such  an  of- 
fense for  the  first  time  is  to  be  impris- 
oned for  a  minimum  of  10  years.  For  a 
second  offense  the  term  of  Imprisonment 
is  to  be  not  less  than  25  years.  This  ap- 
proach places  maximum  responsibility 
upon  the  owner  or  user  of  a  firearm.  I  am 
today  introducing  .similar  Federal  legis- 
lation. Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  a  copy  of 
the  Alaska  statute  in  the  Record  at  this 


point.  I  commend  this  Alaska  statute  tu 
the  attention  of  all  Members  as  a  re- 
sponsible approach  to  the  unlawful  use 
of  firearms. 
The  statute  follows: 

Laws  of  Alaska.   1968:   KB  333. 

CHAPrm  No.  144 

An  act  relating  to  the  commission  of  certain 

crimes  with  firearms 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska: 

Section  1.  AS  11.15  is  amended  by  adding 
a  new  section  to  read: 

"Sec.  11.16.295.  Use  of  Firearms  During 
the  Commission  of  Certain  Crimes.  A  person 
who  uses  or  carries  a  firearm  during  the  com- 
mission of  a  robbery,  assault,  murder,  rape. 
burglary,  or  kidnapping  is  guilty  of  a  felony 
and  upon  conviction  for  a  first  offense  is  pun- 
ishable by  Imprisonment  for  not  less  than  10 
years.  Upon  conviction  for  a  second  or  sub- 
sequent offense  In  violation  of  this  section, 
the  offender  shall  be  Imprisoned  for  not  le.s.s 
than  25  years." 

As  a  citizen  and  as  a  Member  of  thi.« 
august  body,  I  too  am  shocked  and  con- 
cerned about  the  increase  in  crime.  How- 
ever. I  aun  equally  amazed  at  the  stati.";- 
tlcal  evidence  on  crime  that  is  consist- 
ently misrepresented  to  "prove"  the  need 
for  new  Federal  antigun  legislation.  I 
shall  pursue  the  matter  of  crime  sta- 
tistics a  bit  further  in  just  a  moment 
But  first.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
remind  the  Members  of  this  body  of  some 
of  the  pertinent  provisions  included  in 
the  Safe  Streets  Act  which  was  signed 
into  law  less  than  2  weeks  ago. 

Title  IV  of  the  Safe  Streets  Act  is  what 
the  President  termed  the  "half-way" 
measure  which,  among  other  things,  pro- 
hibits interstate  sale  of  handguns.  Let 
us  examine  a  provision  of  this  title  which 
goes  to  the  heart  of  the  matter.  Section 
922iaM3)iB>  prohibits  anyone  from 
transporting  or  receiving  any  firearm 
purchased  or  otherwise  obtained  outside 
his  State  of  residence  which  would  be 
unlawful  to  purchase  or  possess  In  the 
State  or  local  subdivision  where  he  re- 
sides. For  some  strange  reason  we  are 
hearing  very  little  about  this  aspect  of 
the  "half-way"  measure. 

Title  vn  of  the  Safe  Streets  Act  is  an- 
other provision  which  has  also  been 
quietly  Ignored  by  those  antigun  pro- 
ponents who  are  concerned  about  private 
ownership  of  firearms  and  crime.  Title 
vn  provides  that  it  is  a  Federal  crime 
punishable  by  not  more  than  2  years 
imprisonment  and/or  a  $10,000  fine  for 
certain  persons  to  receive,  possess,  or 
transport  any  firearm  in  commerce  or 
in  a  manner  which  affects  commerce. 
This  provision  makes  It  unlawful  for 
such  action  by:  first,  anyone  convicted 
for  a  crime  by  a  Federal.  State,  or  local 
court  which  Is  punishable  by  Imprison- 
ment for  a  term  exceeding  1  year;  sec- 
ond, anyone  discharged  from  the  armed 
services  for  reasons  other  than  honor- 
able; third,  anyone  lawfully  declared  as 
mentally  Incompetent  by  a  Federal. 
State,  or  local  court;  fourth,  anyone  who 
has  renounced  his  U.S.  citizenship; 
fifth,  aliens  who  may  be  illegally  in  the 
United  States;  and,  sixth,  any  individual 
employed  by  a  person  in  any  of  the 
catagories  above  with  knowledge  of  same. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  wholeheartedly 
support  efforts  to  further  strengthen 
either  the  penalty  provisions  or  the  defi- 
nition of  persons  who  are  adjudged  as 
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unqualified  for  ownership  of  lawful  fire 
arms,  as  long  as  this  latter  is  not  in- 
clusive of  all  citizens.  To  me,  this  is  the 
only  reasonable  and  sensible  way  to  at- 
tack the  criminal  use  of  firearms. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
briefly  discuss  the  matter  of  crime  statis- 
tics and  the  way  these  data  are  being 
used  to  "prove"  firearms  per  se  are  the 
culprit.  Comparisons  are  presented  to 
show  that  the  rate  in  which  firearms  are 
used  in  this  Nation  to  commit  crimes  Is 
considerably  higher  than  the  rate  in 
which  firearms  are  used  in  other  coun- 
tries. Mr.  Speaker,  I  most  certainly  do 
not  contend  that  the  use  of  firearms  in 
the  commission  of  crimes  is  not  a  serious 
problem  which  needs  our  collective 
attention.  But  at  the  same  time  I  must 
express  my  absolute  amazement  at  the 
manipulation  of  crime  data  to  "prove" 
the  urgent  need  for  new  Federal  antigun 
legislation. 

In  recent  days  1  have  taken  time  to 
review  the  most  recent  remarks  of  the 
President  concerning  the  need  for  tighter 
siun  controls  throughout  the  United 
States.  My  criticisms  voiced  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  the  day  the  President 
called  for  the  registration  of  every  gun 
and  every  gun  owner  were  not  only  for 
the  very  serious  and  unconstitutional 
thing  that  the  President  was  trying  to  do 
to  the  law-abiding  citizens  of  America, 
but  also  I  was  taking  umbrage  at  the 
manner  in  which  he  carefully  phrased 
his  remarks  to  further  inflame  an  al- 
ready hysterical  populace.  I  feel  as 
strongly  today  as  I  did  at  that  moment. 
Now.  however,  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  more  in-depth  review 
of  the  statistics  he  quoted,  and  must  re- 
port to  the  Congress  and  to  the  people  of 
these  United  States  that  the  President 
did  not  tell  the  whole  story,  nor  did  he 
tell  it  fairly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  a  copy  of  my 
letter  of  this  date  to  the  President  on  the 
point,  in  order  that  some  of  the  mis- 
information or  one-sided  information 
might  be  corrected: 

Congress  of  the  UNnrn  States, 

House  op  Representattves, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  28, 1968. 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 

Dear  Mr.  Presidbnt:  As  a  citizen  and  a 
member  of  Congress,  I  too  am  deeply  dis- 
turbed about  our  shocking  national  rate  of 
crime.  However,  I  am  somewhat  amazed  at 
the  apparent  misrepresentation  of  statistical 
Information  to  "prove"  that  the  culprit  is  the 
lack  of  federal  gun  laws. 

In  your  special  message  to  Congress  "The 
Peoples  Right  to  Protection"  (H.  Doc.  332) 
dated  June  24,  1968  you  state: 

■We  can  see  the  difference  In  the  last  re- 
ported comparison  of  homicides  by  gunfire, 
Out  of  the  15  countries  reporting,  the  United 
States  (ranked  worst  .  .  ." 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  question  this  state- 
ment; however,  you  are  not  telling  the  whole 
story  and  in  fact  you  are  statistically  com- 
paring peanuts  to  coconuts.  Accordingly,  I 
feel  compelled  to  respectfully  invite  your  at- 
tention to  the  total  story.  A  check  with  the 
latest  available  statistics  in  the  Library  of 
Congress  shows  the  following  ranking  of  all 
homicides  and  suicides  regardless  of  cause:  ' 
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ToUl 

rate  per 

100,000 

Suicide 

Homicide 

Year 

Country 

rate 

rate 

popula- 

tion 

1964 

Denmark 

21.4 

0.4 

21.0 

1%4 

German  Federal 

Republic 

20.4 

19.2 

1,2 

1964 

Sweden 

19.6 

18.9 

.7 

1964 

Switzerland 

17.5 

16.7 

.8 

1964 

Japan 

16.7 

15.2 

1,5 

1965 

United  States 

16.6 

11.1 

5.5 

1965 

Australia 

16,3 

14.8 

1.5 

1%5 

France 

15.8 

15.0 

.8 

1964 

Belgium.. 

England  and  Wales.. 

14.6 

14.0 

,6 

1%5 

11.5 

10.8 

.7 

1965 

New  Zealand 

10.4 

9.2 

1.2 

1965 

Canada 

10.0 

8.7 

1.3 

1%5 

Scotland  

9.1 

8.0 

1.1 

1965 

Netherlands 

7.3 

6.9 

.4 

1965 

Italy 

6.4 

5,5 

.9 

1965 

Ireland 

2.1 

1.8 

.3 

'Demographic  Yearbook:  1966,  United  Na- 
tions. 
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To  claim  that  the  cause  of  the  high  rate  of 
homicides  is  a  reflection  of  the  vast  numbers 
of  firearms  in  private  ownership  In  this  coun- 
try Is  a  misstatement  of  fact.  For  11  this  were 
The  case,  then  liberal  access  to  firearms  would 
also  "cause"  a  disproportionate  Increase  In 
the  rate  of  suicides.  Since  the  rate  of  suicides 
in  the  United  States  is  comparable  to  the 
suicide  rate  In  other  countries,  it  strongly 
suggests  that  guns  per  se  are  not  the  CAUSE. 

To  illustrate  the  role  of  guns  in  crime  even 
further.  I  also  respectfully  invite  you  to  re- 
view the  FBI  Law  Enforcement  Bulletin  of 
December  1966  Crime  is  a  Worldwide  Pioblem. 
Information  in  that  publication  shows  among 
other  things  that  the  percent  change  In  the 
crime  rate  between  1960  and  1965  for  the 
United  States,  Sweden  and  England-Wales 
were: 


Change 


Aggravated    Forcible  All 

Murder       assault         rape        Robbery     Burglary      larceny 


Auto 
thelt 


United  States..     - +*? 

England  and  Wales +» 

Sweden +" 


+9  +40 

+  10  +64 

1+38 


-36 

r7 

-^33 


+  29 
'86 
-92 


+41 
4^67 
+39 


+39 

54 

-i-37 


•^3 


I  Statistics  lor  Sweden  combined  murder  and  aggravated  assault 
38  also. 

Since  England  and  Wales  have  gun  laws  of 
the  general  nature  which  you  now  propose. 
I  should  expect  the  overall  percent  increase 
of  crime  to  be  less.  Conversely.  I  could  make 
the  argument  that  statistically  the  United 
States  serious  crimes  have  Increased  at  a  rate 
which  was  IS  percent  less  because  the  perpe- 
trator of  a  serious  crime  in  the  U.S.  was 
aware  that  many  homes  were  armed  for  self- 
defense.  In  any  event,  the  rate  of  increase  in 
murders  in  the  U.S.  was  1  percent  less  than 
that  of  England  and  Wales  and  aggravated 
assault  were  24  percent  less. 

Further.  Mr.  President,  you  state  in  your 
June  24  call  for  new,  and  in  my  opinion  un- 
constitutional, anti-gun  legislation  that  in 
the  United  States:  ".  .  .  in  1967  there  were 
7,700  murders  with  guns  .  .  ,  55,000  aggra- 
vated assaults  with  guns  .  .  ,  over  71.000 
robljeries  with  guns,"  Again  only  part  of  the 
story.  What  were  the  actual  totals  for:  (1) 
all  murders  by  type  of  weapon?  (2)  all  ag- 
gravated assaults  by  type  of  weapon?  and 
(3)  all  robl>erleB?  I  would  also  appreciate 
having  the  statistics  for  the  above  on  the 
basis  of  each  state,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  territories  or  possessions  which  were 
used  to  derive  the  totals  used  in  your  June 
24  message.  Of  the  133,700  criminal  uses  of 
firearms  In  1967  you  cited,  how  many  will 
now  be  covered  by  the  "Safe  Streets  Act": 
(1)  Title  IV;  and  (2)  Title  VII?  How  many 
of  these  were  in  violation  to  existing  state  or 
local  gun  laws?  How  many  were  in  violation 
of  the  1934  National  Firearms  Act?  How 
many  were  in  violation  of  the  1938  Federal 
Firearms  Control  Act? 

Mr.  President,  you  also  state:  "Last  year 
more  than  3  million  guns  were  added  to  pri- 
vate stocks,  building  a  massive  arsenal  which 
arms  the  murder  and  robber."  This  state- 
ment implies  that  a  vast  number  of  these 
3  million  guns,  or  for  that  matter  the  50  mil- 
lion to  100  million  guns  already  in  private 
ownership,  are — or  will  be — used  in  criminal 
acts  against  society.  I  would  appreciate 
knowing  your  basis  for  this  blanket  indict- 
ment against  all  gun  owners,  I  pI.so  respect- 
fully request  Information  as  to  how  many 
of  those  3  million  guns— which  probably  all 
involved  movement  in  interstate  commerce 
as  defined  in  Titles  IV  and  VII  of  the  "Safe 
Streets  Act" — would  now  be  illegal,  I  wovild 
appreciate  this  Information  on  the  basis  of: 
1 1 )  the  numbsr  of  handguns  covered  under 
Title  rv  of  the  "Safe  Streets  Act":  (2)  pos- 
session or  ownership  by  undesirable  persons 
as    defined    under    Title    VII    of    the    "Safe 
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Streets  Act";  (3)  firearms  covered  by  the 
1934  National  Firearms  Act;  (4)  the  1938 
Federal  Firearms  Control  Act;  and  (51  what 
impact  the  Postmaster  Generals  recent 
miraculous  discovery  of  previously  existing 
authority  to  control  the  flow  of  Interstate 
transfers  of  firearms  and  ammunition. 

I  would  also  appreciate  knowing  how  your 
new  proposal  would  have  prevented,  or  other- 
wise reduced  the  total  U.S.  (1)  homicide  (2) 
suicide  (3)  aggravated  assault  or  (4)  bur- 
glaries? 

Mr.  President,  we  do  not  disagree  that  a 
serious  crime  problem  ealsts  in  the  U.S.. 
but  we  most  certainly  disagree  on  the  cause 
of  the  crime.  Your  argument  that  guns  per 
se  are  responsible  has  no  basis  in  fact.  To 
me,  the  fundamental  problem  is  the  crim- 
inal and  a  society  which  fosters  an  en- 
vironment of  violence,  not  the  Inanimate 
gun,  knife  or  blunt  instrument  used  by  the 
criminal.  To  restrict— and  in  the  State  of 
Alaska  the  restrictions  would  be  very  real 
indeed— lawful  use  of  a  firearm  under  the 
guise  of  crime  prevention  makes  as  little 
sense  as  saying  automobile  registration  re- 
duces automobile  theft  or  the  numbers  of 
persons  annually  killed  by  misuse  of  auto- 
mobiles. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  criminal  use  of  guns 
is  truly  the  objective  of  your  new  anti-gun 
proposal,  why  not  endorse  pending  legisla- 
tion which  would  provide  swift,  certain, 
decisive,  and  predictable  Justice  for  acts 
of  violence  against  society?  Why  not  hold  In- 
dividuals responsible  for  their  conduct 
rather  than  legislating  against  an  inanimate 
object?  Parole  policies  have  been  extremely 
liberal  for  those  criminals  who  have  been 
convicted  and  sentenced  for  such  crimes 
against  society.  Why  not  enforce  stiff  max- 
imum sentence,  as  mandatory,  and  without 
authority  for  commuting  sentences  when- 
ever a  p>erson  Is  convicted  of  possessing  a 
firearm  while  committing  a  felony,  or  when- 
ever a  criminal  Is  convicted  the  second  time 
of  any  crime  of  violence.  It  is  my  firm  con- 
viction thst  this  type  of  action,  combined 
with  a  massive  public  education  effort  com- 
parable to  that  launched  to  reduce  deaths 
from  automobile  accidents  would  show 
positive  results;  whereas,  your  anti-gun  pro- 
posals win  iiave  no  appreciable  impact 
whatsoever  on  the  criminal. 
Cordial!  V, 

Howard  W.  Pollock, 
Congressman  for  Alaska 
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A  RESPONSIBLE  APPROACH 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or  icAsaACHUsrrrs 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  1,  1968 

Mr  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  deep  concern,  wisdom,  firm 
convictions,  and  responsible  actions 
shown  by  Silvio  O.  Conte,  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  In  the  Massachu- 
setts delegation  'is  not"  the  stuff  of 
which  election-year  political  speeches 
are  usually  made."  as  the  North  Adams 
Transcript  recently  stated. 

Dedicated  to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation 
as  a  whole  and  the  citizens  of  Massachu- 
setts in  particular,  Sil  Conti  presents 
the  issues,  difficult  and  controversial 
though  they  may  be  at  the  moment, 
clearly,  forcefully,  and  with  specifics.  He 
tells  it  the  way  it  is.  and  the  North  Adams 
Transcript  has  expressed  the  gratitude 
which  I  ain  sure  all  his  constituents  feel 
for  the  outstanding  work  of  their  Rep- 
resentative. It  is  a  privilege  to  be  able  to 
bring  this  editorial  comment  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  here  In  the 
House: 

I  Prom  the  North  Adams  (Mm«  )  Transcript. 

June  18.  19681 

A  Responsiblc  Approach 

Congressman  Silvio  O.  Conte's  formula  for 
fiscal  sanity — higher  taxes  and  reduced  fed- 
eral spending — Is  not  the  stuff  of  which  elec- 
tion-year political  speeches  are  usually  made. 

But  then,  our  representative  in  Congress 
has  always  made  It  a  practice  to  call  his  shots 
as  he  sees  them  and  treat  his  constituents 
like  intelligent  adults  who  are  entitled  to 
the  truth,  whether  It  be  bitter  or  sweet. 

This  charactsrlsttc  of  openness  and  frank- 
ness, without  question,  explains  why  Mr. 
Conte  Is  so  highly  respected  by  his  constitu- 
ents— and  th.it  Includes  Democrats  as  well  as 
Republicans. 

In  his  talk  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Greater  North 
Adams  Saturday  night.  Congressman  Conte 
made  It  clear  that  right  now  the  United 
States  Is  in  precarious  financial  shape,  and 
that  drastic  steps  must  be  taken  If  we  are  to 
avoid  drastic  consequences  in  the  form  of 
continuing  inflation.  los«  of  confidence  In  the 
dollar  and  continuing  attacks  on  our  dimin- 
ished gold  reserves. 

We  face  these  threats  because  our  govern- 
ment— and  that  Includes  both  the  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Congress — has  refused  to  face 
up  to  the  fact  that  we  cannot  have  both  guns 
and  butter.  We  have  been  spending  billions 
on  the  war  in  Vietnam  without  making  ad- 
justments In  our  domestic  spending  to  meet 
this  increased  burden. 

The  result  has  been  a  series  of  large  fed- 
eral deficits — a  tremendous  expansion  In  the 
national  debt.  And  this  has  led  to  sharp  and 
growing  Increases  In  the  cost  of  living,  a 
deteriorating  balance  of  payments  situation 
due  to  the  fact  that  we  are  pricing  ourselves 
out  of  world  markets,  a  weakening  in  the 
strength  of  the  dollar,  and  sky-high  Interest 
costs. 

All  of  these  things  could  have  been  avoided 
If  the  government  had  followed  the  advice 
of  economists  as  long  as  two  years  ago  and 
brought  our  deficit  under  control  by  Increas- 
ing taxes  and  redxicing  spending  But  such 
steps  were  politically  unpalatable,  and  re- 
ceived Uttle  more  than  lip  service  In  Wash- 
ington. 

We  know  from  experience  that  taxation  Is 
a  potent  weafton  for  keeping  the  economy  In 
balance.  We  have  seen  tax  cuts  stimulate  a 
lagging  economy,  and  tax  Increases  slow  down 
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an  overheated  economy.  We  know  that  there 
U  a  direct  connection  between  the  govern- 
ment's fiscal  policies  and  the  financial  well- 
being  of  the  nation. 

But  because  the  prescription  for  the  situa- 
tion we  now  face  was  higher  rather  than 
lower  taxes,  and  because  the  Imposition  of 
taxes  Is  never  as  politically  palatable  as 
cutting  them.  Congress  has  put  off  taking  the 
indicated  steps  In  spite  of  the  pleadings  of 
such  responsible  members  as  Rep.  Conte. 

The  Plttsfleld  congressman  did  not  stop 
Saturday  night  with  a  general  and  meaning- 
less call  for  reduced  federal  spending.  He 
cited  chapter  and  verse  of  where  Congress 
could  find  plenty  of  fat  and  impose  spending 
reductions  without  undue  damage  to  the  na- 
tion, either  militarily  or  domestically. 

And  he  was  right  In  demanding  that  Con- 
gress stop  treating  the  defense  budget  like 
a  sacred  cow.  Spending  reductions  should  be 
minimized,  as  he  said.  In  the  important,  on- 
going social  programs  designed  to  relieve  pov- 
erty. Improve  education  and  revitalize  and 
save  our  cities. 

But  when  we  find  ourselves  spending  tSO 
billion  out  of  a  total  budget  of  S195  billion 
for  defense.  It  becomes  obvious  that  substan- 
tial amounts  can  certainly  be  saved  In  the 
military  area  Other  areas  cited  by  Mr.  Conte 
as  possible  fields  for  economy  Included  gov- 
ernment research,  development  of  a  super- 
sonic transport  plane,  outmoded  and  unsuc- 
cessful but  costly  farm  subsidies,  and  foreign 
aid. 

It  Is  absurd  to  think  that  we  cannot  stand 
a  10  per  cent  surtax  and  at  least  a  $6  bllUon 
reduction  In  spending,  unpalatable  as  each 
may  temporarily  be. 

The  alternative  is  fiscal  disaster,  and  It 
Is  good  to  know  that  this  districts  repre- 
sentative In  Congress  is  taking  a  responsible 
and  realistic  approach  to  the  nation's  eco- 
nomic Ills. 
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THE  lOTH  OBSERVANCE  OP  CAPTIVE 
NATIONS  WEEK— JULY  14-20,   1968 


HON.  WILUAM  G.  BRAY 

or   INDIAN.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  1.  1968 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  one 
very  great  truth  in  these  times,  and  that 
is  the  fact  that  the  captive  nations  are 
very  much  captive  under  communism. 
The  purpose  of  Captive  Nations  Week  is 
to  remind  Americans  that  almost  a  bil- 
lion humans  are  under  this  yoke.  The 
following  documents  are  pertinent  to  the 
subject  and  are  worthy  of  consideration: 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  9.  1968] 
ExcEKPTs   From   Doccmbnts   on   Ukkainun 

TXIALS  IN    1908 

Washington.  February  8. — Following  are 
excerpts  from  Soviet  manuscripts  that  were 
written  by  Vyacheslav  Chornovll,  a  con- 
victed Ukrainian  newsman,  and  that  reached 
the  West  through  a  variety  of  channels.  The 
first  Is  from  an  account  of  Investigations 
and  trials  that  took  place  In  the  Ukraine  In 
1965-66.  The  second  is  from  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Pyotr  T.  Shelest.  the  Ukrainian 
party  leader. 

ACCOUNT   or   TIUAI^ 

It  seemed  that  nothing  was  happening 
during  August  and  September  of  1965  to  af- 
fect the  usual  rhythm  of  life  In  the  Ukraine. 
Newspapers  wrote  of  new  victories  on  the 
labor  front.  The  editorial  of  Moscow's  Pravda 
iirged  a  strengthening  of  friendship  between 
nationalities  and  warned  that  the  party 
would  not  allow  anyone  to  obstruct  the 
progressive  processes  of  the  drawing  together 
of  natlonalltlea. 


The  Ivan  Franko  Theater  In  Kiev  was 
staging  the  premiere  of  Stelmakh's  drama 
"Truth  and  Falsehood,"  at  which  the  audi- 
ence applauded  the  fearless  'hero  who  over- 
came the  dishonest  police  agents  with  merely 
one  word  of  truth. 

Meanwhile,  for  some  reason.  Ivan  Svet- 
llohny.  a  literary  critic;  Mlkhallo  Horyn.  a 
psychologist:  Mlkhallo  Ozerny,  a  teacher, 
and  Waroslav  Hevrych,  a  student,  did  not 
return  from  their  summer  vacations. 

ABSENCES    FROM    WORK 

Giving  no  reason,  Bohdan  Horyn,  a  re- 
search worked  at  the  Lvov  Museum  of 
Ukrainian  Art;  two  lecturers  of  Lvov  Univer- 
sity, Mlkhallo  Osadchy  and  Mlkhallo  Koslv; 
two  Kiev  engineers,  Oleskandr  Martynenko 
and  Ivan  Rusyn.  did  not  show  up  for  work. 

Slowly  the  rumor  spread  that  nearly  30 
university  lecturers,  artists  and  scholars 
suddenly  disappeared  from  their  depart- 
ments, their  desks  and  laboratories  and 
moved  Into  rooms  with  double  bars  on  the 
windows. 

Men  with  stern  faces  appeared  In  various 
Ukrainian  homee  and  turned  apartments  up- 
side down,  confiscating  old  editions  of  books, 
letters  and  manuscripts.  Messengers  deliv- 
ered gray  bits  of  paper  bearing  the  peremp- 
tory command;  "You  must  appear  before 
Investigator  N  as  a  witness." 

After  five  to  eight  months  of  "investiga- 
tion." 20  persons  stood  trial,  charged  with 
antl-Sovlet  nationalistic  propaganda  and 
agitation  and  some  also  with  "organizational 
activity."  However,  even  those  from  whom 
repentance  had  been  forced  after  long 
months  refused  to  admit  at  the  trials  that 
they  had  read  forbidden"  books  or  articles 
to  "undermine  or  weaken  the  Soviet  order." 

To  charge  a  person  with  reading  a  book 
or  article  without  taking  an  interest  in  hU 
convictions  and  Intent  Is  a  fact  unheard  of 
In  the  Juridical  practice  of  the  greater  ma- 
jority of  the  countries  of  the  world  and  com- 
pletely incompatible  with  the  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  which  the  Soviet  Union  rati- 
fied. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  matter  more  soberly. 
Was  it  for  those  few  foreign  editions  that 
Mlkhallo  Horyn  read  himself  and  gave  to 
several  of  his  closest  friends,  scholars  like 
himself,  that  he  was  condemned  to  six 
years — not  months,  years — In  hard  labor 
camps?  Or  was  this  merely  a  pretext,  used 
to  take  revenge  on  a  man  for  convictions  that 
he  did  not  conceal  from  anyone? 

And  was  It  not  because  of  this  that,  after 
legality  had  been  mocked,  15  out  of  the  19 
persons  were  tried  In  secret,  away  from 
the  public  eye,  and  the  20th  was  deported 
without  an  Investigation  or  trial? 

Accustomed  to  periodical  pogroms  during 
the  last  decades,  the  Ukralnlan-lntelllgen- 
tela  reacted  to  thU  new  bloodletting  quite 
mildly.  The  schooling  of  the  nineteen- thirties 
did  not  go  unheeded.  But  Inquiries,  signed 
by  authoritative  persons,  were  sent  to  high 
offices.  The  younger  generation  used  all  pos- 
sible means  to  demonstrate  their  solidarity 
with  those  who  were  arrested.  During  the 
trials  In  Kiev  and  Lvoy.  spontaneous  demon- 
strations and   protests  broke  out. 

As  a  result,  neutralizing  measures  were 
taken  A  small  group  of  intellectuals  were 
read  a  document  In  which  phrases  arbitrarily 
chosen  out  of  context  from  the  court  records 
were  supposed  to  prove  that  all  those  who 
had  been  sentenced  accepted  their  sentence 
as  a  Just  retribution  for  their  acts. 

A  statement  as  made  from  a  high  tribune 
that  there  had  been  no  organized  action 
ag&lnst  the  Ukrainian  Intelligentsia,  that 
only  a  few  criminals  who  had  no  connection 
with  Intellectual  societies  had  been  arrested. 

It  la  true  that  the  names  of  the  majority 
of  those  who  were  sentenced  are  not  at  all, 
or  only  slightly,  known  to  wide  circles  of 
Ukrainian  society. 

If  one  were  to  oompUe  a  typical  biography 
of  those  sentenced  In  1966  for  "antl-Sovlet 
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nationalistic  propaganda  and  agitation.  It 
would  read  as  follows:  On  the  day  of  arrest, 
the  condemned  N  was  was  28-30  years  old. 
He  came  from  a  peasant  or  worker  family. 
He  graduated  from  high  school  and  entered 
an  institution  of  higher  learning.  In  some 
cases  after  army  service,  where  he  became  an 
active  member  of  academic  clubs. 

As  one  of  the  top  students,  he  received  a 
good  appointment,  was  writing  a  disserta- 
tion or  had  already  completed  It,  was 
publishing  articles  In  periodicals  or  had 
published  a  book  Even  if  he  had  only  tech- 
nical training,  he  was  Interested  in  literature 
and  art  and  was  concerned  about  the  state 
of  his  native  language  and  culture.  He  Is 
unmarried  or  was  married  shortly  after  the 
arrest  and  has  a  small  child. 


LETTER   TO   SHEI.EST 

It  Is  not  as  an  ordinary  Journalist  that  I 
am  addressing  myself  to  you.  I  am  address- 
ing myself  to  you  as  one  Soviet  citizen  to 
another  Soviet  citizen,  as  a  Ukrainian  to 
another  Ukrainian.  I  am  writing  concerning 
the  problem  that  pains  everyone  who  has 
not  yet  fallen  Into  the  swamp  of  bourgeois 
callousness. 

The  arrests  and  secret  trials  that  have 
swept  acroes  the  Ukraine  during  the  last 
nine  months  were  not  on  a  massive  scale 
and.  therefore,  to  the  not  very  farslghted 
may  seem  to  be  too  petty  an  episode  in  the 
life"  of  the  republic  to  provoke  serious  at- 
tention. However,  the  lawlessness  and  arbi- 
trariness permitted  today  as  a  kind  of  ex- 
eriment  may  tomorrow  becme  a  terrible  and 
all-pervading  epidemic. 

Communism  represents  the  highest  devel- 
opment of  the  spiritual  world  of  every  in- 
dividual. Man  is  not  a  robot  without  soul, 
who  lives  by  an  established  program.  Man 
examines  each  program  with  his  brain  and 
with  his  heart.  The  community  of  thoughts, 
the  contest  of  opinions,  the  crisscross  of 
Ideas— these  are  a  powerful  lever  that  al- 
ways has  moved  and  always  will  move  hu- 
manity forward. 

The  highest  saturation  of  material  goods, 
without  free  thought  and  will.  Is  not  Com- 
munism. It  is  a  great  prison  In  which  the  food 
rations  of  prisoners  are  Increased. 

Even  under  Communism  people  will  suffer, 
the  suffering  of  an  ever  searching  Intellect. 
Even  under  Communism  there  will  be  con- 
flicts, even  tragic  conflicts.  There  will  be  con- 
tradictions of  spirit  and  deed;  they  will  not  be 
resolved  by  compulsion  and  force,  but  by  the 
healthy  sense  of  a  free  personality.  About 
such  a  society  the  great  minds  of  mankind 
have  alwavs  dreamed. 

It  has  been  proclaimed  that  "the  genera- 
ilon  of  Soviet  people  will  live  under  Com- 
munism." Perhaps  our  generation  will  live 
m  a  declared  Communism,  Just  as  we  now 
live  in  a  declared  sovereign  republic,  have  de- 
clared freedoms  and  a  declared  Socialist 
legality. 

History  has  more  than  once  refuted  the 
Jesuit  principle  that  "the  end  Justifies  the 
means."  The  most  equitable  society  cannot 
be  built  by  means  of  terror  and  the  stifling 
of  social  impulses  In  the  people.  The  dia- 
lectics of  history  are  inexorable,  and  un- 
worthy means  disgrace  the  end. 

PRECEDENT    IS    FEARED 

Todays  officers  of  the  KGB.  |The  state 
security  police!  do  not  like  to  be  compared 
with  their  predecessors  of  the  nineteen- 
thlrties.  But  a  look  into  the  past  shows  that 
once  lawlessness  and  lack  of  principle  In  the 
activities  of  the  court  and  the  Investigative 
organs  are  permitted,  there  are  no  llnalts  to 
where  it  will  end. 

Today  someone  may  be  subjected  to  a 
search  without  a  warrant,  may  have  the  pre- 
revolutlonary  editions  of  books  confiscated  as 
anti-Soviet,  may  have  his  complaint  ignored. 
Tomorrow,  authorahip  of  an  article  may  be 
attributed  to  a  person  after  he  sees  that  arti- 
cle for  the  first  time.  The  day  after  tomor- 
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row  a  "movement"  will  be  fabricated  and 
completely  Innocent  people  vrtll  be  punished. 

One  would  like  to  believe  that  the  series 
of  arrests  and  secret  trials  In  the  Ukraine 
was  an  ominous  "blind  spot"  In  history, 
caused  by  the  uncertainty  of  the  party  line 
during  the  period  between  the  October  plen- 
urn  (of  1964,  when  Niklta  S.  Khrushchev  was 
deposed!  and  the  23d  congress  of  the  party 
jln  March,  19661  and  not  a  new,  even  more 
drastic  courte  in  policy  toward  natlonalltlea. 

Who  are  the  people  being  thrown  behind 
bars  m  the  Ukraine  today?  They  are  young 
people  who  grew  up  under  Soviet  power 
who  were  educated  In  Soviet  schools,  Soviet 
universities  and  In  the  Komsomol,  the  Young 
Communist  League. 

Those  put  on  trial  for  bourgeois  national- 
ism are  people  who  do  not  remember  the 
bourgeois  order  under  which  their  parents 
or  grandparents  suffered  such  privation  on 
their  own  rich  land. 


LOOKING    FOB    CAP6ES 

No  one  has  ever  thought  of  looking  for 
a  reason  for  this  anymore  deeply  than  the 
tiresome  nonsense  about  the  effects  of  bour- 
geois Ideology  and  bourgeois  nationalism. 

Brainwashing  by  the  police  will  serve  no 
purpose  If  we  close  our  eyes  to  unBolved 
problems,  particularly  the  nationality  prob- 
lem Again  and  again  It  will  be  necessary 
to  throw  behind  bars  those  who  persistently 
refuse  to  call  white  that  which  is  blacky 

And  later  it  will  be  necessary  to  rehabili- 
tate people  again,  and  accept  that  truth  for 
which  they  sacrificed  their  youth.  For  his- 
tory always  runs  Into  clear  waters.  ^ 
Now  when  the  condemnation  of  Stalin  b 
despotism  and  methods  of  violence  Is  final 
and  Irrevocable  (no  matter  what  some  un- 
clever  and  helplessly  cruel  people  would  like) 
experiments  Involving  the  cutting  out  or 
roots  and  silencing  and  terrorizing  are  in- 
famous and  historically  irresponsible.  They 
are— and  I  say  this  with  full  conviction— 
antl-Sovlet  to  their  essence.  This  Is  why  I 
write  about  it. 

I  Prom  the  Newark  (N.J.)  Sunday  Star- 
Ledger.  Mar.  10,  1968] 
Enslaved   Ukraine  Smuggled  Documents 
Bare  Soviet  Suppression 

(Note.— Rarely  does  news  of  Soviet  crimes 
outside  of  Moscow  or  Leningrad  reach  the 
West.  Russia  takes  special  pains  to  conceal 
the  ferment  in  Its  satellite  republics.  This 
article  documents  the  suppression  of  free- 
dom and  Justice  In  the  largest  non-Russian 
Soviet  Republic,  the  Ukraine.  It  Is  based  on 
letters  from  Ukrainian  intellectuals  that 
were  smuggled  to  the  West,  and  on  sources 
inside  and  out  of  the  Ukraine.) 
(By  Sid  Goldberg) 

Event:  The  secret  trial  of  a  noted  Soviet 
Journalist. 

Time:  November  15.  1967. 

Scene:  A  grim,  bare.  Improvised  courtroom 
m  a  KOB   (secret  police)    prison   "Isolator." 

Protagonists:  The  defendant.  KGB  men, 
the  Judge,  and  a  squad  of  bayonet-bearing 

soldiers.  . 

The  defendant  protests  his  innocence,  ana 
cites  the  law  to  prove  the  trial  is  Illegal. 

The  Judge  sentences  him  to  three  years  in 
a  prison  camp. 

It's  a  familiar  story  by  now,  repeated  with 
numbing  frequency  throughout  Soviet  his- 
tory In  dreary,  make-shift  courts. 

What's  different  about  this  one,  however. 
Is  that  it  is  fullv  documented,  and  rips  the 
curtain  from  the  ferment  taking  place  In  the 
Soviet  Union. 

This  trial  was  in  Kiev,  capital  of  the 
Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  (UK- 
SSR).  The  Journalist  was  30-year-old  Vya- 
cheslav Chornovll,  arrested  for  protesting  the 
arrests  of  other  Ukrainian  intellectuals. 

Though  the  Chornovll  trial  and  others  like 
it  have  received  scant  and  belated  attention 
in  the  Western  press,  experts  rank  them  in 
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importance  with  the  highly  publicized  Sln- 
yavsky-Danlel  trial  In  Moscow. 

Their  significance  lies  In  the  flood  of  light 
they  shed  on  Soviet  abuse  of  its  own  laws, 
and  on  the  Ukrainians'  persisting  struggle  to 
maintain  their  national  identity. 

The  Ukrainian  trials  are  documented  by 
letters  smuggled  to  the  West,  all  of  them 
desperate  appeals  by  condemned  Ukrainian 
Intellectuals,  including  a  remarkable  d- 
page  document  written  by  Chornovll  him- 
self before  his  arrest. 

Dr  Zblgnlew  Brzezlnskl,  director  of  Co- 
lumbia University's  Research  Instltut*  on 
Communist  Affairs,  calls  these  documents 
"remarkable"  and  "of  monumental  impor- 
tance." ,  .  ,„ 
One  of  the  encouraging  developments  in 
the  recent  trials  Is  that  Soviet  Intellectuals— 
not  only  In  Russia  and  the  Ukraine,  but  In 
many  other  Soviet  republics— are  talking 
back  to  the  prosecutors  and  to  the  Judges. 
Soviet  youth  is  no  longer  cowed,  as  it  was 
under  the  Stalin  terror. 

Ironically,  the  greatest  defense  for  the  de- 
fendants on  trial  turns  out  to  be  the  Soviet 
Constitution  Itself,  which  resounds  vrtth 
lofty  Ideals  but  Is  seldom  enforced.  Ukraln- 
l.in  intellectuals,  for  example,  have  frequent- 
ly cited  the  Soviet  Constitution's  Paragraph 
126  which  guarantees  freedom  of  the  press, 
the  right  to  hold  public  demonstrations,  and 
the  right  to  organize  The  intellectuals  Insist 
that  these  laws  be  obeyed  by  the  Soviet  law- 
enforcers:  the  KGB  officials  Insist  equally 
strongly  that  they  won't  be  Intimidated  In 
their  police  work  by  "legalists." 

Tlie  new  ferment  does  not  exist  in  a  vac- 
uum There  has  been  great  unrest  in  the  So- 
viet Union  since  the  lid  was  taken  off  when 
Stalin  died.  In  1953  and  1954  several  large 
.slave  labor  camps,  among  them  the  noto- 
rious Vorkuta,  rose  up  In  abortive  rebellions. 
In  1956  there  was  widespread  rioting  In 
Georgia  birthplace  of  Stalin.  In  1962,  rises 
in  the  food  prices  triggered  riots  in  Moscow 
Itself  while  In  Novocherkassk  on  the  Don 
River,  KGB  troops  battled  rioters  for  several 
days,  killing  hundreds. 

on  June  10  last  year  at  Chlmkent,  an  in- 
dustrial center  in  Soviet  Asia,  riots  were 
sparked  when  police  beat  to  denth  a  taxi 
driver.  The  disorders  ended  only  when  tanks 
and  armored  cars  opened   fire   against  the 

mobs.  . 

In  the  Ukraine,  rioting  fiared  In  1963  and 
1964  fanned  by  crop  failures  and  Intoler- 
able labor  conditions  In  Industry.  Since  the 
Ukraine  Is  the  agricultural  and  industrial 
heart  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Kremlin  felt 
a  special  urgency  in  crushing  the  rebellious- 
ness there. 

In  the  forefront  of  the  Ukrainian  ferment 
are  the  Intellectuals,  who  seek  not  only  In- 
dividual freedom  but  also  a  more  authen- 
tic nationhood  for  their  people.  They  cite 
laws  guaranteeing  not  only  freedom  of  speech 
and  press,  but  also  laws  purported  to  safe- 
guard the  Ukrainian  language  and  culture. 
Despite  this,  there  has  been  for  years  a 
relentless  Russlficatlon  of  the   Ukraine. 

Since  1965,  the  KGB  has  arrested  several 
hundreds  of  these  Ukrainian  intellectuals. 
The  sentences  have  ranged  from  three  years 
In  prison  to  death  by  firing  squad.  There 
have  been  at  least  two  executions. 

Journalist  Chornovll  became  embroiled  In 
the  KGB's  struggle  with  restive  intellectuals 
In  1966.  when  as  correepondent  for  the  Kiev 
Radio  and  TV  Station,  he  was  admitted  to 
trials  of  young  Ukranlan  intellectuals  in 
Kiev  and  Lvlv  (called  Lvov  by  Russians). 
What  he  saw  there  shocked  him  deeply.  "The 
lawlessness  and  arbitrariness  that  are  per- 
mitted today  as  a  kind  of  experiment."  he 
wrote  in  his  letter,  "may  tomorrow  become 
a   terrible    and    all-pervading    epidemic. 

On  April  16,  1966.  he  found  himself  per- 
sonallv  involved.  The  Lvlv  authorities  called 
him  to  testify  as  a  witness  in  the  secret  trial 
of  four  people  Chornovll  refused  to  app«ar. 
on  the  ground  that  secret  trials  were  a  viola- 
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Hon  of  Soviet  Ukimlne's  legal  code,  which 
speclfie*  that  all  trtala  muat  be  pubUc. 

Conaequently.  on  April  19.  Judge  Rudyk 
and  proeecutor  Antonko  of  the  Lviv  regional 
court  filed  charge*  against  Chomovtl,  ac- 
cusing him,  under  Article  63  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian Criminal  Code,  of  'dlseemlnaUng  antl- 
Sovlet  propaganda  with  the  purpose  of  weak- 
ening the  Soviet  regime."  In  hie  letter,  Chor- 
novu  wrote,  'The  court  did  not  have  any  evi- 
dence of  such  propaganda  and  agitation.  Thl» 
was  their  revenge  for  my  refusal  to  testify." 
(This  was  the  same  accusation  made  against 
Slnyavsky  and  Daniel  In  Moacow. ) 

Chronovil.  who  had  taken  a  master's  exam- 
ination In  Marxlsm-Lenlnlsm  and  knew  his 
law.  appealed.  On  May  17  the  Ukrainian  SSR's 
Supreme  Court  overruled  the  charges  agalnet 
him  as  groundleaa.  But  the  all-powerful 
KGB,  which  Is  a  law  unto  Itself,  kept  working 
diligently  to  catch  ChomovU. 

On  May  22.  Chornovll  boldly  wrote  the  71- 
page  letter  to  the  First  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  Ukraine.  Petro  Sheleet.  The 
letter,  flashing  with  sarcasm  and  with  the 
human  drama  of  the  trials  Chornovll  had 
witnessed,  arrayed  powerful  argximenta 
against  KGBM  proceduree.  It  appealed  to 
Shelest  to  protect  all  the  arreated  intellec- 
tuals. 

Sheleet  ignored  It.  and  allowed  the  KGB 
to  move  In.  Not  long  after,  Chornovll  was 
arreated.  Last  November  after  months  In 
prison  (during  which  the  KGB  conducted 
Its  Investigation  of  the  case),  he  was 
brought  to  trial  and  sentenced.  As  he  had 
written  In  his  letter.  "Again  and  again  It 
win  be  necessary  to  throw  behind  bars  those 
who  stubbornly  refuse  to  call  white  that 
which  la  black.** 

Clandestine  copies  of  his  letter  were  made 
and  circulated  broadly  In  Ukraine,  at  great 
personal  risk  for  those  who  did  It.  It  finally 
penetrated  the  Iron  Curtain  and  came  Into 
Western  hands. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  16.  1968) 

SoviTT    Wins    DEi-rnoN    or    Movr    or    U.S. 

Charge  Fkom  U.N.  Rkport 

(3y  Drew  Mlddleton) 

UNmo  Nations.  N.Y  .  March  14. — The  So- 
viet Union  has  succeeded  in  expunging  from 
the  record  of  the  Commission  on  H\unan 
Rights  most  of  Ambassador  Arthur  J.  Gold- 
berg's charge  that  Soviet  leaders  are  repreas- 
lni{  free  speech. 

The  United  Stetes  Mission  was  described 
today  as  being  angry  about  the  Soviet  move. 
This  anger  was  shared  by  other  diplomats  on 
the  commission,  who  considered  that  Its  re- 
port to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
had  been  'falsified"  by  the  deletion  of  ma- 
terial that  offended  the  Soviet  Union. 

American  and  other  diplomats  regarded 
the  Soviet  action,  on  Tuesday,  as  an  ex- 
ample of  what  one  of  the  former  described 
as  the  'cynical  double  standard"  prevailing 
In  the   United  Nations. 

Under  It.  one  source  said,  the  Soviet  Union. 
Its  allies  and  friends  are  free  to  criticize 
United  States  policies,  foreign  and  Internal. 
But  any  criticism  of  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
considered  out  of  order. 

SOME  EVENTS  lUNOREO 

The  double  standard  also  extends,  these 
sources  said,  to  a  process  of  brushing  aside 
or  Ignoring  events  and  policies  In  nations  of 
the  African  and  Asian  bloc,  whose  explora- 
tion here  might  embarrass  the  governments 
ci>ncerne'l. 

The  afTalr  began  on  March  6.  when  Mr. 
Goldberg  appeared  before  the  commission  to 
deliver  a  formal  protest  against  the  sup- 
pression of  free  speech  In  the  Soviet  Union 
through  the  Imprisonment  of  dissenting 
writers. 

The  speech  touched  off  a  brisk  debate  be- 
tween Ambassador  Goldberg  and  Ambassa- 
dor Platen  D.  Morosov  of  the  Soviet  dele- 
gation. Mr.  Morozov  Included  In  his  rebuttal 
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assertions    of    vloUtlons   of    human    rlgtata 
in  the  United  States. 

Late  on  Tuesday,  the  commlaalon  met  to 
complete  its  report  to  the  Economic  and  So- 
cial Council.  In  the  midst  of  the  discussion, 
the  Soviet  representative.  'Vevgeny  N.  Nasl- 
novsky.  proposed  the  deletion  of  three  para- 
graphs and  the  commission  approved  his 
proposal  by  a  vote  of  10  to  8.  with  4  absten- 
tions 

The  paragraphs  Included  one  that  sum- 
marized the  Goldberg  charges  in  these 
words:  "Certain  writers  had  been  accused, 
tried  and  sentenced  as  criminals  for  expres- 
sing themselves  In  writing  In  ways  which 
did  not  please  the  authorities  of  their  coun- 
try, and  because  these  writings  had  been 
sent  abroad  without  official  permission." 

The  proposal  to  delete  the  paragraphs  won 
the  support  of  Iran.  India.  Madagascar.  Ni- 
geria, the  United  Arab  Republic.  Yugoslavia, 
Poland,  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Ukraine  and 
Tanzania.  Voting  against  It  were  the  United 
States.  Britain.  Greece.  Italy.  New  Zealand. 
Israel,  the  Philippines  and  Argentina 

A  previous  attempt  by  the  Ukraine  to  win 
deletion  of  another  paragraph  has  been  re- 
jected by  the  commission. 

This  paragraph  In  the  report  said  that 
in  the  course  of  the  debate  "It  was  also  al- 
leged that,  recently,  in  Poland,  the  USSR, 
and  the  Ukrainian  S  S.R.  certain  writers  and 
other  persons  had  been  tried  in  camera  and 
sentenced  for  having  expressed  or  published 
views  contrary  to  those  held  by  those  gov- 
ernments " 

Western  diplomats  took  issue  with  the 
word  "alleged"  to  describe  events  that  are  a 
matter  of  record. 

Morris  B.  Abram.  the  American  representa- 
tive on  the  commission,  told  it  that  the  dele- 
tion of  most  of  Mr.  Goldberg's  speech  and 
Mr.  Morozov's  reply  was  clearly  out  of  keep- 
ing with  the  vote  on  the  Ukrainian  proposal. 
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Violation 


AND     DBsraccTioN     or 

RIGHTS    IN    UKXAINC 


Human 


(Memorandum  to  the  International  Confer- 
ence on  Human  Rights.  April  22  to  May  13. 
1968,  Teheran.  Iran.  Submitted  by  Ukrain- 
ian Congress  Committee  of  America,  Inc.) 


iNTmooucnoN 
The  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of 
America  Is  an  organization  of  American  citi- 
zens of  Ukrainian  descent  and  background 
which  is  vitally  Interested  In  the  movement 
of  human  rights  in  the  United  States. 
Ukraine,  the  country  of  origin  of  many  of  its 
members,  and  In  the  world  at  large. 

The  International  Conference  on  Human 
Rights  Is  an  important  world  gathering  called 
for  the  purpose  of  surveying  and  assessing 
the  status  of  human  rights  everywhere.  In 
step  with  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights,  adopted  and  proclaimed  by  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly  on  December  10,  1948. 
it  will  seek  to  promote  and  extend  the  ap- 
plication of  the  principles  of  human  rights 
whenever  they  are  obstructed,  obscured  or 
denied  In  everyday  life. 

The  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of 
America,  as  an  organization  of  free  American 
citizens  operating  in  the  free  country  of  the 
United  States,  has  always  supported  those 
lofty  principles  which  provide  the  basic 
foundation  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Riglits.  the  20th  anniversary  of 
which  is  oeing  commemorated  throughout 
the  entire  civilized  world  as  "International 
Human  Rights  Year— 1968."  Consequently,  it 
has  stood  behind  all  the  international  move- 
ments combatting  racial  discrimination,  so- 
cial and  economic  injustice,  national  and  cul- 
tural oppression  and  the  practice  of  geno- 
cide. The  grossest  violators  have  been  certain 
totalitarian  powers  with  regard  to  both  their 
own  citizens  and  the  ethnically  foreign  popu- 
lations which  have  fallen  under  their  domi- 
nation. 
Of  specinc  interest  to  the  Ukrainian  Oon- 


gress  Committee  Is  Ukraine,  the  ancestral 
country  of  some  two  million  American  citi- 
zens. 

Although  the  United  Nations  numbers 
among  Its  members  the  Ukrainian  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republic  as  an  "equal"  charter  mem- 
ber of  this  illustrious  International  body,  in 
reality  this  equality  is  non-existent.  The 
Ukrainian  S8R  Is  not  a  free  and  Independent 
state  of  the  Ukrainian  people.  It  la  an  arti- 
ficial creation  of  Moscow  designed  to  meet 
two  purposes:  to  provide  for  the  benefit  or 
the  world  at  large  the  semblance  of  a  free 
and  sovereign  Ukrainian  nation  and  to  offer 
the  Ukrainian  people  a  sop.  in  the  hope  that 
this  paper  state  would  allay  their  desire  for 
genuine  independence  and  thus  keep  them 
in  subservience. 

Therefore,  It  is  incumbent  upon  Americans 
of  Ukrainian  descent  to  present  a  true  pic- 
ture of  Ukraine,  where  violation  and  de- 
struction of  human  rights  have  been  and  art 
being  committed  by  the  Soviet  government 
on  a  breadth  and  depth  of  awesome  dlmen- 
slona. 

I.     THE    SOVIET     UNION     AND    THE    CONCEPT    OF 
HUMAN   RIGHTS 

The  Soviet  government  is  a  signatory  to 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 
and  it  makes  much  of  this  fact  in  Its  massive 
propaganda  drives  outside  the  Soviet  Union 

Recently  an  article  marking  "Interna- 
tional Human  Rights  Year"  appeared  in 
Uvestia,  official  organ  of  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment. It  stated  that  the  U.N.  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  had  become  the  generally 
accepted  basis  for  man's  political,  social  and 
economic  rights.  It  further  stated: 

"But  in  the  conditions  of  capitalism  the 
Declaration's  basic  tenets  remain  unfulfilled 
to  this  day.  The  bourgeois  democracies, 
which  serve  the  Interests  of  Imperialist 
monopolies,  have  turned  the  rights  and 
freedoms  assured  by  their  constitutions  into 
a  farce.  Thanks  to  the  unstinted  efforts  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  .  .  the  U.N.  has  taken  a 
series  of  measures  aimed  at  restoring  the 
independence  of  colonial  people,  the  ending 
of  all  forms  of  racial  discrimination,  and 
(has)  signed  conventions  condemning  ra- 
cialism and  genocide.  However,  much  re- 
mains to  be  done."  ("The  (3hornovll  Papers." 
by  Gabriel  Lorlnce,  New  Statesman,  Feb.  23. 
1968.  London). 

This  self-serving  boast  of  the  official  Soviet 
organ  can  in  no  way  be  substantiated  by 
evidence.  On  the  contrary,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  been  and  continues  to  be  a  crass  violator 
and  destroyer  of  human  rights  on  a  scale  un- 
precedented in  mankind's  history. 

Its  Marxism,  grafted  onto  Russian  Mes- 
slanlsm,  has  led  to  this  lamentable  result: 
every  single  article  of  all  30  articles  con- 
tained In  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  has  been  transgressed, 
violated,  or  deliberately  broken  by  the  Soviet 
government. 

n.    VIOLATION    or    HUMAN    RIGHTS    IN    UKRAINE 

Article  18  of  the  Declaration  reads: 

"Everyone  has  the  right  to  freedom  of 
thought,  conscience  and  religion;  this  right 
Includes  freedom  to  change  his  religion  or 
belief,  and  freedom,  either  alone  or  In  com- 
munity with  others  and  In  public  or  private, 
to  manifest  his  religion  or  belief  In  teach- 
ing, pratlce.  worship  and  observance." 

But  how  does  the  Soviet  government  ob- 
serve this  right  In  practice? 

In  such  fashion: 

(a)  The  Soviet  government  destroyed  the 
Ukrainian  Autocephallc  Orthodox  Church  In 
the  ?930's  by  murdering  over  30  archbishops 
and  bishops,  and  over  20.000  clergy  and 
monks; 

(b)  In  1945-46  It  ruthlessly  destroyed  the 
Ukrninlan  Catholic  Church  In  Western 
Ukraine  by  arresting  11  bishops  and  over 
2.000  priests,  monks  and  nuns;  it  forced  the 
Ukrainian   Catholics    Into    the   fold    of   tlie 
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Communist-controlled     Russian      Orthodox 
Church,  against  their  will  and  conviction; 

(c)  The  Soviet  gofvernment  persistently 
harasses  and  persecutes  other  Christian  ad- 
herents in  Ukraine— the  Baptists.  Evangellcs, 
seventh  Day  Adventlsts.  Jehovah's  Wit- 
nesses, and  others,  by  imposing  heavy  taxa- 
tion, arresting  pastors  and  preachers  for 
alleged  "crimes"  against  the  state,  and  other 
repressive  means; 

(d)  The  Soviet  government  Is  relentlessly 
persecuting  over  1,000.000  Ukrainian  Jews  by 
closing  down  synagogues,  molesting  religious 
leaders  and  terrorizing  worshippers; 

(e)  The  same  policy  of  Intolerance  and 
open  persecution  Is  being  applied  by  the 
soviet  government  to  the  Moslems  in  Ukraine, 
who  are  hounded  by  the  secret  police  and 
effectively  prevented  from  practicing  their 
traditional  religion. 

Article  19  of  the  Declaration  reads : 
•Everyone  has  the  right  to  freedom  of 
opinion  and  expression;  this  right  Includes 
ireedom  to  hold  opinions  without  Inter- 
ference and  to  seek,  receive  and  impart  In- 
formation and  Ideas,  through  any  media  and 
regardless  of  frontiers." 

This  vital  aspect  of  the  Human  Rights 
Declaration  has  been  cynically  and  ruth- 
lessly violated  by  the  Soviet  government, 
especially  in  Ukraine,  up  to  the  present.  Be- 
ginning in  August,  1966.  a  wave  of  arrests 
swept  through  VTkralne.  ensnaring  over  200 
Ukrainian  intellectuaU  In  such  cities  as  Kiev, 
Lvlv.  Odessa.  Ivano-Franklvsk.  Lutsk,  Zhy- 
tcmyr  and  Ternopll.  This  veritable  Intellec- 
tual pogrom  In  scope  and  Intensity  far  sur- 
passed the  arrest  and  trial  of  Slnyavsky  and 
Daniel.  Most  of  these  victims  were  young 
men  reared  under  the  Soviet  system  In 
Ukraine.  They  were  charged  with  "antl-So- 
vlet"  nationalist  writings,  glorification  of 
the  Ukrainian  paat.  and  disseminating 
speeches  by  Western  leaders,  such  as  an  en- 
•vcllcal  of  Pope  John  XXIII  and  the  address 
h"y  former  President  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower 
which  was  delivered  on  June  27,  1964,  at  the 
unveiling  of  the  Taras  Shevchenko  statue  In 
Washington.  DC. 

Most  of  these  men  were  tried  tn  camera 
and  sentenced  to  long  terms  at  hard  labor 
under  Article  62  of  the  Penal  Code  of  the 
Ukrainian  SSR.  which  Is  In  direct  contradic- 
tion to  Art.  19  of  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights.  Article  62  of  the  Penal  Code 
of  the  Ukrainian  SSR  reads: 

"Any  agitation  or  propaganda  with  the 
intent  to  undermine  or  subvert  the  Soviet 
regime,  the  participation  In  certain  specific 
and  particularly  dangerous  crimes  against 
the  state,  the  dissemination  with  the  same 
intent  of  slanderous  inventions  against  the 
Soviet  state  and  its  social  system,  as  well  as 
distribution,  preparation  or  possession  to  the 
above  end  of  literature  with  such  content, 
are  punishable  by  loss  of  freedom  for  terms 
from  six  months  to  seven  years  or  banishment 
for  terms  from  two  to  five  years.  The  above 
actions,  If  committed  by  persons  previously 
convicted  for  serious  crimes  against  the  sUte 
or  of  crimes  committed  in  time  of  war.  are 
punishable  by  Imprisonment  for  terms  of 
three  to  ten  years  " 

This  Soviet  criminal  code  which  Is  over- 
worked as  the  legal  Justification  for  extreme 
repression,  is  contradicted  by  the  Soviet 
constitution  itself.  Which  specifies  as  follows: 
"In  accordance  with  the  worker's  interest 
:ind  with  the  aim  of  strengthening  the  Social- 
ist system,  the  citizens  of  the  USSR  are 
uuaranteed  bv  Law:  a)  Freedom  of  speech:  b) 
Freedom  of  the  press;  c)  Freedom  of  gather- 
ings and  meetings:  d)  Freedom  of  procession 
;.r.d  demonstrations  on  the  street."  (Soviet 
Constitution.   Chapter  X.   Article   125) 

It  was  these  trials  to  which  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor Arthvu"  J.  Goldberg  referred  in  his  debate 
in  the  U.N.  Human  Rights  (Commission  on 
March  6.  1968.  when  he  .said: 

"What  has  been  completely  overlooked 
is  the  particular  concern  of  this  Ctommlsslon 
In  light  of  the  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
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with  the  aspects  of  the  trials  to  which  I  re- 
ferred m  the  Soviet  Union  .  .  .  And  the  pros- 
ecutions which  have  occurred  In  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  convictions  are  specifically  in 
violation  of  that  provision  of  the  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights,  and  the  convenants  which 
have  been  drafted  to  implement  it." 

The  breakthrough  as  to  Information  on 
the  Ukrainian  triaU  and  convictions  was 
provided  by  a  Ukrainian  Journalist.  Vyache- 
Slav  M.  Chomovil.  As  a  TV  newsman  and  a 
member  of  the  Comsomol  organization,  Mr. 
Chornovll  attended  the  trials  of  several 
Ukrainian  Intellectuals.  He  found  Intolerable 
the  flagrant  violation  of  "Soviet  Justice"  and 
the  coercion  and  terror  of  the  KGB.  His 
protests  to  the  Soviet  authorities  and  party 
leaders  In  Ukraine  came  to  no  avail.  He  was 
finally  arrested,  tried  and  sentenced  on  No- 
vember 15,  1967  to  3  years  at  hard  labor. 
His  manuscript,  Portraits  of  20  'Crimmals'. 
was  smuggled  out  of  Ukraine  In  1967  and 
published  In  Ukrainian  by  Ukrainske  Slovo 
In  Paris. 

On  the  basis  of  his  white  book  the  inter- 
national press  carried  a  series  of  articles  on 
the  suppression  of  freedom  and  hvunan  rights 
In  Ukraine:  The  Times  of  London,  February 
7,  1968;  The  Neio  York  Times  on  Feb.  8,  9  and 
10.  1968;  The  Observer  of  London,  Feb.  11, 
1968;  New  Statesman,  Feb.  23,  1968,  also  of 
London;  The  Toronto  Telegram,  January  11, 
1968.  and  The  New  Leader.  January  15,  1968. 
Articles  on  the  persecution  of  Ukrainian 
intellectuals  also  appeared  in  Die  Welt  of 
Hamburg,  Die  Sued-Deutsche  Zeitung  of 
Munich;  Le  Monde  of  Paris,  and  L'Osserva- 
tore  Romano  of  Rome. 


Examples   of    inhuman    persecution 
Some  of  the  Ukrainian  cases  merit  special 
mention : 

(1)  Svyatoslav  Y.  Karavansky,  poet  and 
Journalist.  In  1944  he  was  tried  and  sen- 
tenced to  25  years  at  hard  labor.  He  was 
amnestied  In  1960  after  17  years  in  an  Arctic 
slave  labor  camp;  the  maximum  prison  sen- 
tence in  the  USSR  was  then  reduced  from  25 
to  15  years.  He  retiuned  to  Odessa,  enrolling 
at  the  university  there  and  working  on 
translations  of  Shakeepeare  and  Byron.  He 
also  wrote  well -documented  petitions  to  the 
government  of  the  Ukrainian  SSR  protesting 
practices  by  the  Russians  conducted  against 
the  Ukrainians  and  Jews.  In  1965  he  was 
arrested  on  an  Odessa  street  and  sentenced, 
without  benefit  of  Jury,  to  8  years  and  7 
months.  In  imprisonment  he  has  gone  on  a 
hunger  strike  5  times.  At  present  he  is  incar- 
cerated m  Camp  11.  Yavas,  Mordovia. 

(2)  Yuriy  Shukhevych,  son  of  General 
Roman  Shukhevych  (Taras  Chuprynka), 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Ukrainian  In- 
surgent Army  (UPAl .  Arrested  in  1948  at  the 
age  of  15.  he  was  sentenced  to  10  years  at 
hard  labor.  In  1958  he  was  released,  only 
shortly  to  be  rearrested;  on  December  1,  1958 
he  was  sentenced  again  to  10  years  at  hard 
labor.  In  1963  he  was  brought  from  Mordovia 
to  Kiev,  where  KGB  Major  Kalash  and  KGB 
Captains  Lytvyn  and  Markatanenko  proposed 
that  he  denounce  Ukrainian  nationalism  and 
the  activities  of  his  father.  General  Shuk- 
hevych, in  return  for  prompt  release.  He  re- 
fused, stating  that  he  had  been  sentenced 
t^iice  without  having  committed  any  crime 
against  the  Soviet  state.  His  second  sentence 
is  up  this  vear. 

(3)  Mykhailo  Soroka,  Ukrainian  patriot 
Arrested  in  1940.  he  was  sentenced  to  8  years 
at  hard  labor:  released  in  1948,  he  retiirned 
to  Lvlv  (Western  Ukraine),  but  again  was 
arrested  and  sent  to  Krasnoyarsk  for  the  same 
""crime."  Upon  his  return  to  L\iv  in  1951  he 
was  vindicated,  only  again  to  be  arrested  In 
1952  and  sentenced  to  25  years  at  hard  labor. 
He  is  now  in  Yavas.  in  the  Mordovian  ASSR 
Altogether,  he  has  spent  31  years  In  Polish 
and  Soviet  jails.  As  late  as  1966  he  was  re- 
ported suffering  from  coronary  thrombosis. 
He  was  refused  medical  treatment  in  a  camp, 
where  the  so-called  camp  hospital  contained 
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only  7  beds  to  accommodate  225  invalid  and 
sick  prisoners.  It  was  reported  that  YuUy 
Daniel  protested  to  the  camp  authorities 
against  the  "shocking  and  Inhuman  treat- 
ment" of  this  prisoner. 

(4)  Three  Ukrainian  women-martyrs. 
Katherine  Zarytska,  Odarka  Husiak  and 
Halyna  Didyk,  members  of  the  Ukrainian  Red 
Cross  organization.  Each  was  sentenced  to 
25  years  at  hard  labor,  although  none  com- 
mitted any  crime  against  the  Soviet  state.  All 
three  are  at  Vladimir  Prison,  northeast  of 
Moscow. 

On  these  mass  trials  of  Ukrainian  intel- 
lectuals, Edward  Crankshaw,  a  leading  Brit- 
ish authority  on  Soviet  affairs,  [The  Observer 
of  London,  Feb.  11,  1968)  : 

"What  had  these  men  done?  They  had  dis- 
cussed  among  themselves  and  among  their 
friends,  ways  and  means  of  legally  resisting 
the  forcible  Russlficatlon  of  Ukraine  and  the 
continued  destruction  of  Its  culture.  They 
possessed  books  dealing  with  thU  problem, 
some  of  them  written  In  Czarist  times.  They 
possessed  notebooks  with  quotation  from 
the  great  Ukrainian  patriots. 

"No  evidence  whatsoever  was  produced  to 
show  that  they  agreed  vrith  these  opinions 
or  were  contemplating  subversive  action.  Un- 
like some  who  had  gone  before  (and  others 
still  active)  they  were  not  advocating  seces- 
sion m  any  form  and  even  had  they  done  so. 
there  would  have  been  no  violation  of  the 
constitution.  They  were  deeply  concerned  be- 
cause the  Moscow  government  was  still  per- 
sisting in  its  efforts  to  blot  out  Ukrainian 
consciousness,  which  even  Stalin  with  his 
massive  deportations  and  brutal  killings  had 
failed  to  do." 

m.  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  NON-RUSSIAN  NATIONS 
IN    THE    USSR 

Article  2  of  the  Declaration  reads : 
"•Everyone  Is  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and 
freedoms  set  forth  In  this  Declaration,  vrtth- 
out  distinction  of  any  kind,  such  as  race, 
color,  sex,  language,  religion,  political  or  other 
opinion,  national  or  social  origin,  property, 
birth  or  other  status." 

Article  15  of  the  Declaration  reads: 
"(1)   Everyone  has  the  right  to  a  nation- 
ality. .      .    - 
"'(2)  No  one  shall  be  arbitrarily  deprived  of 
his  nationality  nor  denied  the  right  to  change 
his  nationality." 

1.  Genocide  of  entire  ethnic  entities 
Despite  these  provisions  of  the  Declaration, 
the  Soviet  government  has  been  engaged  in 
a  systematic  destruction  of  the  non-Russian 
nations  and  ethnic  entitles. 

After  World  War  II.  Stalin  ordered  the 
wholesale  deportations  and  destruction  of 
such  non-Russian  peoples  as  the  Crimean 
Tartars  Volga  Germans,  Chcchen-lngushes. 
Kalmyks  and  Karachais.  All  were  uprooted 
from  their  ancestral  homes  and  dispersed 
throughout  the  Soviet  Union  on  thinly  sub- 
stantiated charges  of  having  been  "pro-Ger- 
man" during  Worid  War  11.  These  people 
were  collectively  found  guilty— many  men 
and  women  were  executed  without  trial  or 
even  a  hearing,  to  which  they  were  entitled 
under  the  Soviet  constitution.  In  1958  the 
Soviet  government  restored  statehood  to  some 
of  these  peoples,  and  some  survivors  were  al- 
lowed to  return,  only  to  find  their  homes 
occupied  by  Russian  settlers  Bent  in  by  Mos- 
cow. For  instance,  when  a  number  of  Che- 
chens and  Ingushes  returned  to  their  city  of 
Grozny  in  the  Caucasus,  they  were  greeted 
bv  hostile  Russians  brandishing  posters, 
which  read:  "Long  Live  Stalin's  Nationality 
Policy."  and  ""Chechens  and  Ingushes.  Get 
Out  of  the  Caucasus!" 

The  Genocldal  treatment  of  the  non-Rus- 
.<=ian  ethnic  entities  by  the  Soviet  government 
is  a  crime  of  the  first  magnitude  under  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 
2.  Persecution  of  the  Jewish  viinority 
There  are  stl'.l  about  3  million  Jews  In  the 
USSR,  of  which  at  least  a  million  are  living 
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In  Ukraine.  Their  treatment  by  the  Soviet 
government  was  deplored  by  Svyatoelav  Kar- 
avanaky.  one  of  the  meet  outstanding  Ukran- 
lan  Intellectuals  persecuted  by  the  Soviet 
Russian  regime,  In  his  Petition  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  Nationalities  of  the  USSR."  In  It  he 
stated: 

"I  call  your  attention  to  the  discrimina- 
tion against  the  Jewish  population.  I  state 
this  problem  first  because  the  attitude  of  a 
society  towards  Its  JewUh  population  Is  the 
litmus  paper  indicating  that  society's  level 
of  International  consciousness.  The  closing 
down  of  Jewish  cultural  Institutions  (news- 
papers, schools,  theaters,  publishing  houses  i ; 
the  execution  of  Jewish  cultural  workers; 
discrimination  In  admitting  Jews  to  Institu- 
tions of  higher  and  secondary  learning — 
these  are  all  practices  that  flourished  In  the 
era  of  the  personality  cult.  ...  To  appease 
public  opinion  abroad.  Nlklta  Khriishchev 
(who  paid  little  attention  to  public  opinion 
m  the  Soviet  Union  Itself)  was  forced  to 
•'rehabilitate'"  the  innocent  Jewish  cultural 
leaders  executed  under  Stalin.  But  he  went 
no  further." 

3.  Deportations  of  Estonians.  Latvians,  and 
Lithtianians 

Tbe  br'ujal  uprooting  of  the  Baltic  peoples 
by  the  Soviet  government  in  1940  U  a  matter 
of  historical  record  Karavansky  underscores 
these  large-scale  deportations  of  the  Baltic 
nations  m  his  cited  petition.  Thousands 
upon  thousands  of  the  hapless  Baltic  na- 
tionals were  deported  for  the  usual  offenses : 
they  happened  to  live  near  the  western  So- 
viet frontiers,  they  opposed  Russian  Com- 
munism and  Its  totalitarian  system  and, 
above  all.  they  wanted  to  be  free  and  inde- 
pendent of  Soviet  Russian  control.  Entire 
towns  and  villages — for  example,  the  town 
of  Sllamaye  In  Estonia — were  deported  to 
Siberia.  The  societal  fabrics  of  the  Estonians. 
Latvians,  and  Lithuanians  vanished  under 
the  genocldal  onslaught.  In  his  petition  Ka- 
ravansky asks  a  penetrating  question: 

•Today  In  Komi  ASSR  (Vorkuto.  Inta, 
Pechora  I.  In  Siberia  (Irkutsk  Oblast,  Ke- 
merovo Obla.-Jt,  Krasnovarsky  Krai),  in  Ka- 
zakhstan, and  m  Kolyma,  are  large  numbers 
of  Ukrainians.  Litfiuantans,  lAitvians,  Es- 
tonians who  were  deported  on  the  suspicion 
of  opposing  t.ie  personality  cult  in  the  years 
1943-49.  One  can  only  presume  that  It  U 
precisely  because  It  intends  to  prevent  the 
release  of  these  persons  that  the  USSR  con- 
tinues to  maintain  Its  barbaric  25-year  pris- 
on term.  For  at  this  time  28-year  sentences 
are  being  served  primarily  by  Ukrainians. 
Littiuanian^.  Latvians.  Estonians.  Byelorus- 
sians and  Moldavians.  Why  Is  there  no  par- 
don for  them?  We  have  generously  pardoned 
thoee  who  contributed  to  the  mass  extermi- 
nation of  Soviet  citizens  in  1937-39.  excusing 
them  on  the  ground  that  they  were  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  conditions  of  those  times 
and  were  only  obeying  orders." 
4.  Restriction  upon  mot^ement  of  citizens 

Article  13  of  the  Declaration  reads: 

"(1)  Everyone  has  the  right  to  freedom 
of  movement  and  residence  within  the  bor- 
ders of  each  state. 

■■(2»  Everyone  has  the  right  to  leave  the 
country.  Including  his  own.  and  to  return 
to  his  country" 

This  provisions  of  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rig/its  Is  violated  dally  by 
the  Soviet  government  by  Its  practice  of  the 
so-called  system  of  passport  registration. 
According  to  this  practice,  articulated  Into 
law.  a  person  may  live  only  where  the  militia 
allows  him  to  live.  One  does  not  have  the 
right  to  move  about  freely  In  the  country, 
more  precisely,  he  has  the  right  otily  to  go 
East:  to  Siberia,  to  the  Urals,  to  Kazakhstan: 
he  does  uot  have  the  right  to  live  In  the  so- 
called  "regime"  cities.  Thus,  an  Inhabitant  of 
Ukraine  may  not  settle  In  Kiev,  Odessa  or 
Lvlv;  an  Inhabitant  of  Lithuania,  In  Vilnius 
of  Kaunas:  or  an  Inhabitant  of  Latvia,  In 
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Riga.  And  why.  we  may  ask.  Is  he  not?  Why 
should  not  Ukrainians  be  allowed  to  live  In 
their  own  capital  city  of  Kiev? 

Because  It  U  the  Intent  to  Russify  Kiev  and 
all  other  important  urban  centers  The  dis- 
criminatory system  of  passport  registration 
presently  In  force  In  the  USSR  allows  only 
Russians  to  settle  In  these  cities.  Here  Is  the 
other  side  of  the  genocldal  coin:  a  slow  ex- 
tirpation as  compared  with  swift  Stalinist 
deportations  and  mass  killings.  In  a  tech- 
nological era,  wherein  the  city  has  become 
all-important,  this  Insidious  form  of  geno- 
cide is  perhaps  most  heinous  of  all.  Inevita- 
bly, such  a  practice  provokes  deep  resentment 
and  bristling  antagonism  between  the  non- 
Russian  and  Russian  populations  not  only  in 
Ukraine,  the  Baltic  sUtea,  Byelorussia,  and 
Moldavia,  but  also  in  Georgia.  Azerbaijan, 
Armenia  and  in  the  Moslem  countries  of  Cen- 
tral Asia. 

IV.  BUSSnnCATION  and  CVl.rV%AL  OPPRESSION  IN 
UKRAINK 

The  Soviet  government's  linguistic  and 
cultural  policies  are  In  direct  violation  of 
two  articles  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  namely.  Art.  2  (freedom  of 
language,  and  so  forth)  and  Art.  15  (the  right 
to  a  natioruiUty). 

In  theory  the  Ukrainian  SSR  Is  an  Inde- 
pendent and  sovereign  state,  and  a  charter 
member  of  the  United  Nations.  In  practice, 
however.  It  Is  a  puppet  creation  of  Commu- 
nist Russia. 

The  Soviet  Union,  following  hard  on  the 
footsteps  of  the  Russian  Czars,  relentlessly 
pursues  a  policy  of  cutural  and  linguistic 
Russiflcation  aimed  at  the  creation  of  a  "So- 
viet man,"  who  is  essence  and  Ideally  would 
be  a  Russian. 

In  his  petition  Svyatoslav  Karavansky  fixes 
the  crux  of  the  matter : 

"The  Russiflcation  of  Ukrainian  Institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  introduced  after  1937 
has  been  condemned  and  partially  corrected 
In  Western  Ukraine,  but  In  Eastern  Ukraine 
these  Institutions  remain  completely  Russi- 
fied. This  discriminatory  policy  Is  explained 
by  the  supposed  difference  between  the  two 
regions:  but  If  this  Is  the  case,  why  did  the 
Ukrainian  nation  unite  into  one  Ukrainian 
Soviet  Stat*  In  the  first  place?" 

The  ongoing  Russiflcation  of  Ukraine  by 
Moscow  was  described  recently  by  a  Canadian 
Marxist  who  had  spent  two  years  In  Ukraine 
(19«3-65)  attending  the  "Higher  Party 
School  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Conununlst  Party  of  Ukraine"  In  Kiev.  In 
his  book.  Education  in  Soviet  Ukraine  rpub- 
Ushed  by  Peter  Martin  Associates  in  Toronto) , 
John   Kolasky  says: 

The  aim  of  Russian  policy  is  to  maintain 
a  tight  control  over  education  In  Ukraine 
and  other  national  republics  to  restrict 
Ukrainians  and  other  nationals  from  pro- 
gressing beyond  the  elementary  and  general 
secondary  level  ...  to  denationalize 
them  ...  to  Increase  .  .  .  the  continuous  In- 
flux of  Russians  to  occupy  posts  In  govern- 
ment, education,  science  and  other  fields  .  .  . 

"Everywhere  In  Kiev  there  was  evidence  of 
pressure  to  Impose  the  Russian  language  .  . 
Many  Russians  with  whom  I  came  in  con- 
tact displayed  open  contempt  because  I  spoke 
Ukrainian  .  .  .  Russians  were  everywhere 
with  their  arrogant,  overbearing  attitude; 
their  contempt  sometimes  veiled,  but  often 
overt,  for  the  Ukrainian  language;  their  open 
display  of  a  feeling  of  Russian  superiority." 

Anyone  who  Insists  on  the  right  to  speak 
a  language  other  than  the  Russian  "runs  a 
risk  of  being  denounced  as  a  bourgeois  na- 
tionalist," he  contends.  There  Is  no  Instruc- 
tion In  the  Ukrainian  language  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Odessa,  Kharklv  and  Onlepro- 
petrovsk,  all  In  Ukraine.  Only  20  to  25  per- 
cent of  the  Instruction  at  the  University  of 
Kiev  is  given  In  Ukrainian. 

In  every  Union  Republic  the  percentage 
of  students  studying  in  the  Russian  Ian- 
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guage  is  litgher  than  the  percentage  of  Rus- 
sians living   in   the  Republic. 

In  Ukrainian  School  No.  178  In  Kiev,  there 
are  1,400  pupils  with  a  library  of  3.323  books— 
of  which  a  scant  14  are  In  Ukrainian.  There 
are  no  non-Russian  schools  In  the  Russian 
Republic,  despite  Its  millions  of  non-Russians. 
Including  some  8  million  Ukrainians,  who  are 
forced  to  send  their  children  to  Russian 
schools. 

In  Ukraine,  for  Instance,  about  17  percent 
of  the  population  Is  Russian;  students  study- 
ing only  m  Russian  constitute  nearly  30 
percent. 

Among  certain  ethnic  groups  Russiflcation 
has  progressed  to  the  point  where  the  na- 
tional language  has  all  but  been  throttled 
This  fate  has  befallen  such  languages  as  the 
Yiddish.  Tartar,  Ossetlan,  Kalmyk.  Checnen, 
Ingush  and  Karellan-Flnnlsh.  In  Armenia, 
Russian  Is  the  language  of  Instruction  be 
ginning  with  the  first  grade  of  primary 
school. 

PRISON  CAMPS — STILL  A  PERENNIAL  FEATURE  OF 
SOVIET    RUSSIAN    LANDSCAPE 

The  persistent  claims  of  the  Soviet  Rus- 
sian leaders,  from  Khrushchev  to  Brezhnev 
and  Kosygln,  that  the  slave  labor  and  prison 
camps  are  things  of  the  past  In  the  USSR. 
are  but  hollow  propaganda  pronouncements 
for   foreign  consumption: 

"There  are  some  36  prison  camps  In  the 
Potma  area  of  the  Mordovian  ASSR  (east 
of  Moscow)  alone.  Each  holds  2  to  3  thou- 
sand prisoners.  Some  have  more,  as,  for  In- 
stance, the  Tavas  Camp,  which  holds  6  thou- 
sand prisoners  .  .  .  Altogether  there  are  up 
to  100,000  prisoners  In  the  Potma  area  alone 

"The  great  majority  of  prisoners  are  on 
seml-starvatlon  rations.  Theoretically  they 
receive  2.300  to  2.400  calories  dally,  but  they 
are  lucky  If  they  get  1.500  because  the  prod- 
ucts are  of  low  quality,  especially  In  spring 
and  summer,  before  the  new  crop.  The  her- 
ring Is  rotten  and  smelly:  the  dried  potatoes, 
macaroni,  barley  and  meat  are  infested  with 
worms. 

"There  is  no  medicine,  nor  do  the  prls. 
oners  have  the  right  to  receive  any  from 
their  relatives — even  vitamins  Prisoners  who 
work  on  construction  have  no  warn  cloth- 
ing. (From  reports  by  Ukrainian  political 
prisoners  in  Mordovia.) 

The  Soviet  government  does  not  observe 
the  canons  of  elementary  decency,  much 
less  the  dignity  and  liberty  of  man  envi- 
sioned by  the  U.N.  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human   Rights. 

APPEAL  TO  THE  INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON 
HUMAN    RIGHTS 

In  view  of  the  flagrant  and  systematic 
violations  by  the  Soviet  government  on  Ar- 
ticles 2.  13.  15.  18  and  19.  as  substantiated 
by  mounting  irrefutable  evidence: 

In  view  of  the  open  violations  of  other 
Articles  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights,  spteclflcally  Arts.  3.  4.  5.  6.  7. 
and  especially  Arts.  9  and  10.  which  protect 
all  persons  from  arbitrary  arrest  and  as- 
sure all  of  Impartial  tribunal:  Art.  14.  guar- 
anteeing the  right  of  political  asylum;  Art. 
26.  assuring  that  each  person  Is  entitled  to 
free  education,  as  well  as  Arts.  27  and  29. 
assuring  everj'one  the  right  of  protection 
of  moral  and  material  Interests,  as  well  as 
a  social  and  International  order  In  which 
all  the  freedoms  set  forth  In  this  Declara- 
tion can  be  fully  realized.  We  entreat  the 
International  Conference  on  Human  Rights : 

(1)  To  establish  a  Special  U.N.  Committee 
to  Investigate  the  Violations  of  the  Vif. 
'Unl\er8al  Declaration  of  Human  Rights'  in 
Ukraine  and  In  other  Union  Republics  of  the 
USSR:  especially,  to  investigate  the  religious 
p>er8ecutlon  Involving  Orthodoxy.  Catholi- 
cism, Protestantism.  Judaism  and  Islamlsm: 
the  unbridled  Russiflcation  of  the  non-Rus- 
sian nations,  now  ruled  by  Moscow;  the  re- 
lentless persecution  of  the  Intellectual  elite 
m  Ukraine  and  In  Russia  proper,  and  the 
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willful  destruction  of  ethnic  minorities  in 
the  USSR,  such  as  the  Jews,  the  Crimean 
Tartars,  Volga  Qermans,  Chechens,  Ingushes, 
Kalmyka  and  Karachal  peoples. 

(2)  To  prevail  upon  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment to  release  some  200  Ukrainian  Intellec- 
tuals arrested  in  1965-67,  and  all  Ukrainian 
political  prisoners  who  are  languishing  for 
long  years  In  Soviet  Russian  prison  camps 
without  benefit  of  amnesty  and  leniency  on 
the  part  of  the  Soviet  government;  to  release 
also  those  Russian  writers  who  have  been 
convicted  for  not  conforming  to  the  official 
policy  of  the  regime  by  advocating  more  free- 
dom for  Intellectual  life  In  the  USSR. 

(3)  To  prevail  upon  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment to  return  all  deportees  to  their  native 
countries,  such  as  Ukraine,  Byelorussia, 
Uthuanla,  Latvia,  Bstonla,  Moldavia,  Georgia, 
Azerbaijan  and  Armenia,  and  to  repatriate 
Russian  nationals  brought  as  settlers  to  be- 
come the  dominant  element  In  the  non- 
Russian  Republics  of  the  USSR. 

(4)  To  prevail  upon  the  government  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  adhere  to  the  basic  princi- 
ples espoused  In  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights. 

We  recall  that  the  United  Nations,  In  a 
resolution  adopted  In  1962  on  "The  Right  of 
Peoples  and  Nations  to  self -Determination," 
called  for  the  Implementation  of  this  fun- 
damental right  of  all  peoples— freedom  and 
national  independence.  Although  a  number 
of  African  and  Asian  nations,  once  subject 
to  the  rule  of  colonial  empires,  have  been 
granted  the  right  to  rule  themselves,  no  such 
implementation  has  occurred  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  a  great  empire  based  on  conquest  and 
domination  of  captive  nations. 

The  full  and  unqualified  liberation  of 
these  captive  nations  languishing  In  the 
USSR  Is  a  prerequisite  to  the  enjoyment  of 
all  human  rights  and  to  the  attainment  of 
a  lasting  peace  In  the  world.— Ukrainian 
Congress  Committee  of  America, 
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Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
his  testimony  before  the  House  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee,  FBI  Director  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  mentioned  the  nearly  in- 
credible drop  in  the  crime  rate  in  Miami, 
Fla.,  after  get-tough  measures  were 
taken  by  the  city's  police  chief. 

Director  Hoover  submitted  statistics 
indicating  that  since  the  new  policy  got 
underway,  robberies  in  high-crime  areas 
dropped  62  percent  and  dropped  45  per- 
cent throughout  the  city.  These  figures 
indicated,  he  said,  "proof  of  the  fact  that 
a  strict  policy  in  the  enforcement  of  laws 
works,  whereas  some  of  the  theoretical 
sociological  policies  that  are  advanced 
and  urged  Just  do  not  work." 

An  article  from  today's  National  Ob- 
sen'er  discusses  the  success  of  the  Miami 
action  and  the  chief  of  police  who  im- 
plemented it.  Walter  Headley. 

It  points  out  that  you  do  not  talk  crime 
away;  you  do  not  meditate,  or  wish,  or 
hope  it  away.  You  stand  up  to  it  with 
the  force  necessary  and  you  do  not  pull 
your  punches. 

Effective  law  enforcement  is  a  neces- 
sary part  of  government  activity,  and  it 
should  be  allowed  to  function  and  not 


made  the  plaything  of  the  sociologists. 
Where  it  is  allowed  to  work,  as  in  Miami, 
it  does  work.  Moreover,  the  people  ap- 
preciate the  results. 

It  is  especially  timely  to  note  that  while 
many  were  seeking  passage  of  firearm 
legislation.  Chief  Headley  was  disarming 
125  persons  weekly  merely  through  stop- 
and-frisk  laws.  This  is  effective  firearms 

control.  ,     „     , 

I  submit  the  article,  by  Wesley  Pruden. 
Jr..  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
A  Touch   Cop   Cuts  Crime  in   Miami  Cru- 
sade— Patrol  Dogs  Enrage  Some  Negroes, 
Others  Cheer — "Lions  Would  Be  OK" 

(By  Wesley  Pruden.  Jr.) 
MUMI— Walter  Headley.  a  tough  cop,  set 
out  to  start  "an  epidemic  of  law  and  order'- 
m  the  sweltering  and  violent  Negro  neigh- 
borhoods of  Miami.  He  armed  patrolmen 
with  shotguns  and  dogs,  told  them  to  use 
the  city's  new  "stop  and  frisk"  law  lavishly, 
and  warned  hoodlums  to  beware. 

"When  the  looting  starts,"  the  chief  of 
Miami  police  said,  "the  shooting  starts." 

That  was  six  months  ago.  Most  of  the  re- 
sults so  far  were  easily  predicted.  Violent 
crimes  In  the  three  large  Negro  neighbor- 
hoods have  dropped  sharply.  In  the  first 
month,  strong-arm  robberies  diminished  by 
62  per  cent  In  the  Negro  neighborhoods,  45 
per  cent  Mlaml-wlde.  So  far  this  year,  not 
one  merchant  has  been  killed  In  a  robbery 
attempt. 

an  objection  OF  attention 
Miami's  crackdown  Is,  In  a  way,  an  experi- 
ment with  hard-nosed  law  enforcement  In 
a  day  when  hard-noeed  law  enforcement  Is 
out  of  style  If  not  beyond  the  letter  of  the 
law  The  chief  himself  has  become  the  ob- 
ject of  attention.  If  not  always  adulation, 
of  police  chiefs,  clvU-rlghts  groups,  and 
citizen  law-enforcement  groups  across  the 
nation.  ,  ^^ 

He  has  received  more  than  12,000  letters 
since  his  campaign  began  last  Christmas  Eve 
In  the  first  few  days,  in  fact,  he  received, 
in  addition  to  the  sacks  of  mall  and  bundles 
of  telegrams,  a  dozen  roses,  a  potted  poln- 
settla,  and  a  dollar  from  a  man  In  Ohio  with 
instructions  "to  buy  some  slugs  with  this. 

This  reflects  a  growing  national  concern 
that  at  times  and  In  certain  places  ap- 
proaches fear  If  not  panic.  Nearly  everyone 
kgrees  that  "crime  In  the  streets"  will  be- 
come a  pivotal  issue  of  the  1968  Presidential 
campaign;  polls  show  most  Americans  worry 
more  about  crime  than  any  other  single 
problem. 

Nowhere  is  this  concern  and  fear  more  per- 
vasive than  m  the  cities.  The  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  last  week  reported  that 
"serious  crime"  In  the  cities  rose  17  per  cent 
m  the  first  three  months  of  this  year  over 
last  Crimes  of  violence— murder,  rape,  and 
robbery— increased  even  more  markedly. 

Miami's  Chief  Headley  is  an  old-time  cop 
who  thinks  tough  enforcement  is  the  only 
way  to  fight  crime.  "There  has  been  a  policy 
of  appeasement  all  over  the  country,  he 
says,  and  It  Isn't  going  to  accomplish  any- 
thing. The  job  of  the  police  Is  to  protect  life 
and  property,  preserve  the  peace  and  enforce 
the  law  "  He  Ukes  harsh  solutions  for  harsh 
problems.  Says  he:  "You  can't  bond  a  felon 
out  of  the  morgue." 

Civil  rights  groups  were,  predictably, 
aghast  at  the  chief's  language,  if  not  his  in- 
tentions; some  civil  libertarians  accused  Mr. 
Headley  of  racist  demagoguery.  One  NAACP 
official  said  the  62-year-old  chief  was  simply 
asking  for  trouble. 

negro  reaction 

What  was  not  so  easily  predicted  was  the 

reaction  of  many  Negroes  in  the  three  hlgh- 

crlme-rate    neighborhoods.    Many   of    them. 

either  victims  of  hoodlums  or  neighbors  of 


those  who  have  suffered  from  the  violence  of 
black  criminals,  have  urged  Chief  Headley 
to  keep  the  pressure  on. 

"Some  people  criticize  Headley  for  using 
shotgvms  and  dogs."  says  one  Negro  minister, 
"but  with  a  lot  of  my  people  It  would  be  okay 
to  use  tanks  and  lions." 

Another  Negro  man,  the  owner  of  a  small 
appliance  shop  In  the  Liberty  City  area  of 
northwest  Miami,  agrees.  "What  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple don't  realize  Is  Uiat  black  people  are  the 
biggest  law-and-order  fans  In  town.  When 
there  Is  no  law  and  order,  It  is  black  people 
who  suffer  the  most." 

Even  Chief  Headleys  critics  usually  temper 
their  criticism  with  faint  praise.  When  the 
Miami  "nmes,  a  weekly  aimed  at  Dade  Coun- 
ty's 170,000  Negroes,  demanded  that  he  resign 
it  carefully  commended  Mr.  Headley's  goal  of 
cutting  the  crime  rate  In  Miami's  Negro 
neighborhoods. 

Pan  and  critic  alike  agree  that  there  was,  in 
fact,  a  frightening  surge  In  violent  crimes 
late  last  year  and  that  Chief  Headley's  tactic 
of  putting  patrolmen  Into  the  "hot"  neigh- 
borhoods has,  m  fact,  cut  out  a  lot  of  the 
trouble.  , 

In  the  week  end  that  snapped  the  cltys 
patience,  58  stores  were  hit  by  robbers;  three 
merchants  were  killed.  One  was  Chinese,  the 
others  were  white.  One  merchant,  who  was 
not  physically  hurt,  was  robbed  for  the  25th 
time. 

"Some  of  them  said  I  wouldn't  have  done 
iinvthing  If  the  merchants  who  were  killed 
had  been  Negroes,"  Chief  Headley  recalled 
last  week.  "Well,  how  do  they  know  I 
wouldn't  have  done  anything?  " 

Chief  Headley  confesses  he  doesn't  know 
why  all  this  violence  arrived  with  Christmas. 
•We  noticed  that  the  really  bad  crimes,  the 
crimes  against  the  person,  started  escalating 
last  Julv.  I  can't  explain  it,  unless  it  had 
something  to  do  with  all  the  riots." 

The  chief  sprinkle.s  his  conversation  with 
military  terms,  discussing  the  "escalation" 
of  crime  and  how  he  "deploys"  his  "troops" 
against  the  "enemy."  He  scorns  such  things 
as  civilian  review  boards  and  conununlty- 
pollce  relation  boards  as  "fraternizing  with 
the  enemv."  He  plainly  has  no  use  for  subtle, 
indirect,  "criminal-coddling"  crime-fighting. 

"the  potential  was  there" 

"We  had  been  averaging  picking  up  125 
gun.s  a  week  with  our  stop-and-frisk  law. 
That's  why  I  am  so  happy  about  the  Su- 
preme Court  ruling  upholding  our  law.  We 
weren't  surprised  when  the  crime  wave 
started.  We  knew  the  potential  was  there." 

Miami  has  become  a  large  city,  with  a 
population  of  almost  400.000.  It  has  spread 
across  the  swampy  lowlands,  instead  of 
growing  vertically  as  many  older  cities  did, 
and  this  often  gives  even  the  slums  a  sunny 
character. 

Negroes  live  In  three  principal  neighbor- 
hoods: the  Central  City,  though  this  has 
been  almost  altogether  taken  over  by  Cuban 
refugees,  and  In  two  outlying  communities 
called  Liberty  City  and  Coconut  Grove. 

The  worst-looking  Is  Central  City,  a  run- 
down collection  of  dilapidated  stucco  build- 
ings left  over  from  the  land-boom  days  of 
the  1920s.  Whites  began  giving  up  these 
neighborhoods  during  World  War  II,  and  this 
is  the  area  where  assault,  robbery,  mugging, 
and  rane  are  most  common. 

Liberty  Citv  Is  in  the  northwest  part  of 
town,  beyond'  the  airport,  and  Included  In 
Liberty  Cltv  are  streets  with  the  neat  pink 
or  white  concrete-block  houses  that  most  of 
Miami  lives  in.  Some  of  the  Negro  homes  In 
Coconut  Grove,  near  Coral  Gables,  are  quite 
plush. 


"their  fault  and  not  mine" 
In  these  three  areas  live  the  Negroes  who 
make  up  15  per  cent  of  Miami's  population, 
and  who  conunlt  85  per  cent  of  the  crime. 
"If  they  commit  85  per  cent  of  the  crime," 
says    Chief    Headley   with    a   matter-of-fact 
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•Jmpllctty  that  Infuriate  many  NegTO««. 
••that  la  their  fault  and  not  mine.  But  ilnca 
that  la  where  the  crime  la.  that  la  where  the 
enforcement  haa  to  be." 

He  aet  up  a  apeclal  dlvlalon.  which  waa 
Inevitably  called  a  taak  force,  and  armed 
them  with  shotguna  and  aaelgned  Mlaml'a 
20  police  doga  to  thla  apeclal  ahlft.  Three 
of  the  20  dog  handlers  are  Negroea. 

•We  put  the  doga  on  leaahee."  the  chief 
says  "because  that  Is  the  way  they  are  moet 
effective."  To  set  up  thla  ahlft.  he  raided  other 
departmenta.  Several  officers  were  taken  off 
the  vice  squad— not.  the  chief  explained,  be- 
cause he  thlnka  proaUtutlon  Is  unimportant, 
••but  crimes  against  people  are  the  moet  Im- 
portant and  after  all.  It  takes  two  to  tango." 

Word  got  out  quickly  "For  two  or  three 
days"  says  the  manager  of  a  dimly  lighted 
pool  hall  on  Northwest  Mth  Street,  'you 
couldnt  even  find  anybody  to  shoot  a  game 
with.  Some  of  them  I  never  have  seen  again." 

Oarth  Reevee.  editor  of  the  Miami  Tlmea. 
agrees. 

"The  word  got  around,  and  the  hoodluma 
got  out  of  town.  There  la  a  general  feeling 
of  relief  in  the  Negro  community  about  thla. 
But  wherr  the  danger  Ues  Is  that  some  of  the 
mllttanta  who  are  looking  for  a  little  action 
will  read  these  tough  things  Headley  la  saying 
and  decide  to  come  in  here  and  see  for  them- 
selves how  tough  he  really  Is.- 

'W*    ALL    MAKE    MISTAKX3 " 

Critics  of  the  crackdown  tand  not  all 
critics  are  black)  charge  that  Chief  Head- 
leys  men  often  take  the  order  to  stop  and 
frisk  with  too  much  enthualasm.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  campaign,  several  officers  went 
into  a  Negro-owned  bar  and  frisked  every 
customer  m  the  house.  When  thla  provoked 
a  loud  outcry  among  Negroes,  the  chief 
apologized,  more  or  leaa.  "We  all  make  mis- 
takes." he  said. 

A  few  weeks  later,  uneasiness  quickly 
turned  to  rage  when  a  l7-year-old  Negro  boy 
accused  two  white  patrolmen  of  stripping 
him  to  hla  underahorta  and  dangling  him. 
held  only  by  his  heels,  from  the  expreaaway- 
overpass. 

The  two  officers  said  the  boy  abused  them 
with  sarcasm  when  they  found  a  knife  con- 
cealed m  his  shirt  in  a  rouUne  shakedown' 
of  suspects  in  a  pool  hall,  but  the  chief  flred 
them  when  they  couldnt  explain  why  they 
dangled  the  youth  from  the  overpass. 

Many  Negroea  criticized  Mr  Headley  for 
firing  them  rather  than  placing  charges 
against  them.  By  a  bureaucraUc  irony,  the 
officers  were  charged  only  with  placing  the 
boy  under  arrest  without  reason  and.  fiirther 
provoking  black  rage,  for  "falling  to  complete 
the  arrest  procedure  • 

"I  know  there  was  some  criticism."  Chief 
Headley  says,  "but  I  turned  over  all  my  In- 
lormAtlon  to  the  FBI.  and  both  men  have 
been  Indicted  for  violating  that  suspects 
civil  rights." 

One  Negro  businessman  here  insists,  in  fact. 
that  moet  of  the  black  resenunent  of  Mr. 
He.idley's  cr:ickdown  is  a  misunderstanding 
of  the  chief  s  public  statements  rather  than 
disapproval  of  what  he  is  doing.  The  chief's 
bark  U  often  worse  than  the  bite  of  .iny  of 
his  20  dogs. 

Even  when  he  attempts  to  mollify  his 
critics,  the  assurance  Is  less  than  overwhelm- 
ing. 'We  haven't  flred  a  shot  or  made  a  wrong 
bite  yet.  ■  he  replies,  dismissing  complaints 
that  the  dogs  are  meant  to  terrorize  Negro 
neighborhoods  into  tranquility. 

Mr.  Headley  is  not  one  of  the  "new  cops." 
He  goes  back  to  the  sterner  era  of  law  en- 
forcement. He  Is  a  policeman  to  his  toes,  and 
when  he  married  (for  the  third  time)  a  few 
weeiis  ago.  he  selected  his  bride  from  his  own 
department.  She  was  a  policewoman  whom  he 
had  courted  for  11  years.  He  flred  her  and 
sent  her  home  the  day  after  they  were  mar- 
ried. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CUMINALS.     PIXASC     NOTE 

He  paru  hla  hair  In  the  middle,  wears  dark 
suiu  decorated  only  by  a  Masonic  lapel  pin. 
and  sits  behind  a  polished  mahogany  desk 
decorated  with  plaques,  citations,  photo- 
graphs, and  other  souvenirs  of  a  long  career. 
A  comer  of  the  desk  is  decorated  by  a  small 
framed  poeter.  which  features  a  policeman 
and  a  smoking  revolver  with  the  measage: 
"Notice  to  Criminals:  Your  police  are  armed 
and  dangerous. " 

He  waa  a  US.  cavalryman  at  15,  a  shrewd 
and  aavvy  lad  who  quickly  learned  to  play 
polo,  ingratiating  hlmaelf  with  hla  superlora 
to  win  advancement  In  the  ranka.  He  worked 
aa  a  riding  maater  on  a  Bernarr  McPadden 
health  spa  In  New  York  state  before  coming 
to  Miami.  He  Joined  the  police  department 
here  In  1937.  hired  to  organize  a  horse  patrol. 
He  was  assigned  to  walking  a  beat  instead. 

"He  waa  a  new  kind  of  policeman  then." 
an  observer  of  the  police  of  those  days  re- 
called not  long  ago.  "He  was  even  the  depart- 
ment Intellectual,  because  In  those  days  the 
police  were  recruited  from  the  corn  fields  of 
south  Oeorgla  and  north  Florida."" 

Miami  waa  wide  open  then,  a  super-swing- 
ing kind  of  place  that  looked  on  prostitution 
as  a  source  of  tax  revenue  and  tolerated  side- 
walk bookies  and  "nimibers"  agents  openly. 
Miami  is  quiet,  if  not  altogether  dull  today, 
though  there  are  occasional  charges  that  Mr. 
Headley's  department  Is  not  100  per  cent  pure. 
The  chief  likes  to  boast  that  he  la  a  police- 
man and  not  a  politician,  but  the  survival 
inatlncta  of  a  political  profeaslonal  have 
helped  weather  several  attempta  to  replace 
him.  He  tuma  crltlclam  aalde  vrlth  a  politi- 
cian's aplomb.  When  a  cltlsena'  committee 
charged  that  "numbers"  rackets  were  pull- 
ing in  95.000.000  a  year,  the  chief  replied: 
"Aw.  that's  fantastic."  On  another  occasion, 
when  a  reporter  produced  a  "numbers"  ticket 
he  had  purchased  on  the  street,  the  chief 
whistled  and  said.   "I'm  amazed." 

He  cruises  arotmd  Miami  In  either  a  new 
Lincoln  Continental  convertible,  hla  own,  or 
a  city-owned,  nine-year-old  Bulck.  "The  city 
offered  me  a  new  Ford  or  a  Plymouth,"  he 
said,  "and  I  told  them,  'nothing  doing.' "  He 
keepa  a  listed  telephone  number  and  a  po- 
liceman's whistle  by  the  telephone.  Crank 
callers,  and  he  la  bothered  by  them  occa- 
sionally, get  an  eardrum-abatterlng  blaat. 

Negro  leaders  here,  on  the  other  band, 
concede  that  Mr.  Headley  haa  been  some- 
thing of  a  pioneer  In  civil  rights — he  hired 
Negro  policemen  as  early  aa  1944.  when  to  do 
BO  elsewhere  In  the  South  would  have  been 
career  suicide. 

TWO    CATEOORIZS   Or   OTTICWKB 

To  get  them,  be  says.  Miami  watered  down 
an  entrance  examination  for  the  police  acad- 
emy, a  part  of  the  University  of  Miami,  and 
established  two  categories  of  officers:  Whites 
would  be  called  {xillcemen.  Negroes  would  be 
patrolmen. 

The  "patrolmen"  were  assigned  to  a  special 
precinct  station  In  the  Central  City  district, 
and  this  station  was  abolished  only  a  few 
years  ago.  Five  years  ago,  at  the  urging  of 
Negroes,  the  special  exam  was  eliminated  and 
only  Ave  Negroes  have  been  recruited  since 
then. 

About  50  of  tbe  590-man  police  depart- 
ment are  Negroes,  Including  the  three  In  tbe 
dog  corps,  one  lieutenant,  four  sergeants,  two 
motorcycle  patrolmen,  and  10  plainclothes 
detectives.  "We're  50  men  short  right  now," 
Chief  Headley  says,  "and  I'd  like  to  fill  every 
vacancy  with  a  Negro  man  IX  I  could  And 
them." 

Many  of  them  would  probably  be  assigned 
to  the  three  Negro  neighborhoods.  "That," 
says  the  chief.  "Is  where  the  crime  is."  This 
would  please  the  Negro  community. 

"We  don't  need  shotguns  and  dogs,"  says 
one  Negro  critic  of  tbe  chief's,  and  a  resident 
of  crlme-pIagued  Liberty  City.  "We  Just  need 
more  men  up  here." 
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SOKOL  MILWAUKEE  NOTES 
lOOTH  YEAR 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  1.  1968 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sokol 
Milwaukee  Gymnastic  Association,  which 
Is  dedicated  to  physical  fitness  and  good 
citizenship,  this  year  is  celebrating  Its 
100th  year  of  distinguished  service  to  the 
Czech  community  of  Milwaukee.  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  attending  Sokol  Milwau- 
kee's centennial  banquet  last  weekend, 
and  I  include  the  message  of  the  orga- 
nization's president,  Mr.  August  A.  Shab- 
art.  and  the  banquet  program : 
President's  Message 

It  is  a  distinct  pleasure  to  welcome  you.  as 
president  of  the  Sokol  Gymnastic  Ass'n,  to 
this,  our  100th  Anniversary.  I  would  like  to 
emphasize,  that  this  is  the  happiest  moment 
of  my  Sokol  life,  having  participated  in  the 
activities  of  the  Sokol  movement  for  approxi- 
mately 59  years.  Most  of  you  undoubtedly 
understand  that  the  philosophy  of  the  Sokols 
is  to  teach  physical  fitness,  especially  for  our 
youth  so  that  they  may  develop  healthy 
bodies,  with  a  soimd  mind  and  a  good  moral 
standard,  thereby  becoming  better  citizens. 
I  would  be  amiss  If  I  didn't  acknowledge  the 
important  part  our  Sister  Organization.  The 
T.  J.  SokoUc.  played  in  the  succesa  of  our 
Sokol  during  these  many  years.  Many 
courtesies  and  help  have  been  extended.  I  do 
desire  to  express  my  sincere  appreciation  for 
all  their  kindness  One  of  our  moet  Important 
and  progressive  Units  Is  the  Physical  Direc- 
tors Board  headed  by  Fred  Stankovsky.  Di- 
rector of  Men,  and  Emily  Falarsh.  Director  of 
Women.  Not  only  do  they  plan  and  supervise 
our  Gymnastic  program  and  Czech  Dancers, 
but  they  assist  in  formulating  our  Sokol 
functions.  Also  the  Physical  Board  is  serving 
on  the  100th  Anniversary  Committee.  As 
President  I  want  to  say  that  I  can  find  no 
adequate  words  which  would  be  appropriate 
to  convey  to  you  my  personal  feeling  for  the 
energy  and  efforts  jlven  In  fulfilling  this 
tremendous  task.  At  present  we  have  nine 
Honorary  members  as  follows :  Arthur  Novak, 
72  yrs.  Allen  Shabart.  63  yrs.  August  Shabart, 
59  years.  George  Relslmer.  59  yrs.  Stanley 
Pinter,  55  yrs.  Henry  Zelenka.  52  yrs.  Edward 
Brikner.  52  yrs.  and  Prank  Novotny,  51  yrs. 
We  salute  these  pioneers  for  their  faithful- 
ness and  may  they  be  blessed  with  good 
health.  I  also  wish  to  recognize  our  Past 
Presidents  for  their  loyal  service  In  guiding 
the  destinies  of  Sokol  in  past  years.  In  cloe- 
Ing  I  wish  to  thank  all  who  have  In  some  way 
contributed  to  the  success  of  this  Anni- 
versary. With  love  in  our  hearts,  and  the  de- 
sire to  overcome  todays  obtacles,  let  us  ever 
keep  in  mind  the  Important  teachings  of  tbe 
Sokol. 

Na  Zdar. 

August  A.  Shabart,  President. 
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i>rogram   for   centennial   banquet,   sokol 
Milwaukee,  Saturday,  June  29,  1968 

1.  Pledge  Of  Allegiance. 

2.  National  Anthems:  Bro.  Anthony  Ko- 
pecky:  accompanied  by  Audrey  Shabart 
Braatz. 

3.  Welcome:  Bro.  Fred  Stankovsky,  Chair- 
man. Centennial  Committee. 

4.  Address:  Bro.  August  Sbabtwt,  Presi- 
dent. Sokol  Milwaukee 

5.  Greetings:  Hon.  Henry  Maler,  Mayor, 
City  of  Milwaukee. 

6.  Vocal  Selections:  Bro.  Anthony  Kopecky. 

7.  Greetings:  Bro.  Stanley  Barcal,  Presi- 
dent, AS  O. 

8.  Greetings:  Bro.  Joseph  Drnec,  Presi- 
dent, Central  District  A.S.O. 


9.  Address:   Hon.  Henry  Reuss,  Congress- 
man, 5th  District,  Wisconsin. 

10.  Vocal  Selections:  Bro.  Anthony 
Kopecky. 

11.  Greetings:  Bro.  Rudolph  Mudroch. 

12.  Address:  Hon.  Roman  Hruska,  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

13.  Vocal  Selections:  Bro.  Anthony 
Kopecky.  ^  ^,  , 

14  Closing  Address  and  Presentation  of 
Guests:  Bro  Fred  Stankovsky,  Chairman, 
Centennial  Committee. 

gymnastic    program    rOLLOWINC    IMMEDIATELY 

1    Old  Guard:  Sokol  Mladocech,  Racine. 

2.  Tribute:      Men      and      Women,     Sokol 

SlAVSkV 

3.  Dance  from  Bartered  Bride:  Sokol 
Milwaukee. 

Dancing  to  the  MUslc  of  Carl  Ratzer. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

hlclea  be  classified  aa  carrying  such  weapons 
concealed. 

It  la  further  resolved  that  this  Association 
Is  opposed  to  the  registration  of  shotguns  and 

rifles. 

Parsed  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  mem- 
bers this  20th  day  of  June  1968. 
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AN  ADDRESS  BY  PORTER  HARDY. 
JR  BEFORE  THE  NATIONAL  CON- 
VENTION OF  THE  RESERVE  OF- 
FICERS ASSOCIATION,  MIAMI 
BEACH.  FLA..  JtJNE  21.  1968 

HON.  DAVID  E.  SATTERFIELD  HI 

OF  vntaiNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  1,  196S 


WASHINGTON  ASSOCIATION  OF 
SHERIFFS  AND  POLICE  CHIEFS 
SPEAKS  OUT  ON  GUN  REGISTRA- 
TION 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  1.  1968 


Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  June  20, 
1968.  the  Washington  State  Association 
of  Sheriffs  and  Police  Chiefs  passed  a 
resolution  which  raises  numerous  points 
on  the  question  of  gun  controls.  The  po- 
sition adopted  by  this  organization  of 
Washington  State  police  executives  is 
certaloly  of  interest  to  all  of  us  who  are 
studying  the  many  proposals  on  gun  re- 
strictions. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues. 

I  insert  this  resolution  to  be  printed  in 

the  Record: 

Resolution 

Crimes  at  violence  committed  with  fire- 
arms is  indeed  a  facet  of  our  troubled  times 
that  deserves  legislative  attention.  Ill  con- 
sidered or  hastily  formulated  restrictions 
however  can  easily  create  situations  that 
wlU  unreasonably  effect  responsible  citizens 
and  be  \-trtually  valueless  In  combating 
crime.  The  Washington  Association  of  Sher- 
iffs &  Police  Chiefs  therefore  generally  urge 
the  legislative  bodies  to  carefully  consider 
legislative  proposals  in  this  area  and  specifi- 
cally resolves: 

Whereas  unrestricted  sale  and  deUvery  of 
short  firearms  bv  mall  order  permits  irre- 
sponsible persons  to  obtain  small  weapons 
and  presents  a  danger  to  the  pubUc.  The 
Association  supports  restrictions  on  such 
sales  and  deliveries. 

Whereas  crimes  of  passion  are  implemented 
by  immediate  deUvery  of  short  firearms  and 
present  a  danger  to  the  public.  The  Associa- 
tion urges  and  recommends  enactment  of  a 
waiting  period  of  72  hours  between  the  sale 
and  the  delivery  ot  such  weapons. 

Whereas  preseht  statutory  requirements 
for  obtaining  a  permit  to  carry  concealed 
firearms  are  inadequate  to  prevent  Issuance 
to  certain  classes  of  Irresponsible  persons  ot 
such  permits  and  presents  a  danger  to  the 
public. 

The  Association  urges  and  recommends  en- 
actment of  stricter  requirements  for  the  is- 
suance of  a  concealed  weapon  permit. 

Whereas  present  statutory  limitations  on 
carrying  short  firearms  in  motor  vehicles  Is 
inadequate  and  presents  a  danger  to  the 
pubUc  and  partloulariy  the  law  enforcement 
officer. 

The  Association  urges  and  recommends 
that  carrying  short   firearms  In  motor  ve- 


Mr  SATTERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  21  in  Miami,  the  Honorable  Porter 
Hardy.  Jr.,  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
delivered  an  address  to  the  national  con- 
vention of  the  Reserve  Officers  Associa- 
tion. This  address  fully  reflects  the  ob- 
jective, yet  penetrating  analysis  of  our 
Defense  Establishment  which  has  become 
his  hallmark.  His  message  should  be  the 
immediate  concern  and  the  object  of 
sober  reflection  by  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  address  follows: 

AN     ADDRESS     BY     PORTER     HARDY,     JR..     BEFORE 

THE    National    Convention    of    Reserve 

Officers  Association,  Miami  Beach,  Fla., 

June  21,  1968 

There  is  a  kind  of  convention  which  dic- 
tates the  form  of  address  on  occasslons  such 
as  this.  One  talks  first  about  the  importance 
of  the  Reserve,  passes  tribute  to  your  organ- 
izatlons  effort  to  keep  the  Reserve  strong, 
lauds  the  dedication  of  individual  Reservists 
and  closes  stirringly  with  a  promise  of  Con- 
gress  determination   to   keep    the   Reserves 

SXXOTiSL 

I  thought  this  morning  that  I  would  de- 
part from  convention.  All  of  us  here  know 
the  importance  of  the  Reserve  and  you  all 
know— or  should  by  now— that  Congress  Is 
not  going  to  let  the  Reserves  fall  apart.  We 
all  know  the  true  importance  of  your  or- 
canizatlon.  And  we  all  know  the  proportions 
of  personal  ambition  and  the  desire  to  do 
Kood  that  go  into  any  form  of  public  serv- 
ice And,  being  a  Reservist  is  a  form  of 
public  service— one  of  the  highest  forms. 

So  I  thought  today  I  would  omit  the 
praise  which  you  might  normally  anticipate. 
Instead.  I'd  like  to  review  a  little  history 
which  you  and  I  have  observed  while  It  was 
being  made. 

I  am  coming  to  the  close  of  twenty-two 
years  In  Congress.  Despite  many  frustra- 
tions, it  has  been  for  me  a  rich  and  full  and 
rewarding  experience.  In  the  nature  of 
things  most  of  those  twenty-two  years  have 
been  given  to  concern  for  national  defense 
and  our  military  establishment. 

I  represent  the  district  In  the  United 
States  that  has  the  finest  natural  harbor 
in  the  world,  and  Inevitably,  from  the  very 
beRlnnlns  of  our  nation  it  has  played  an 
Important  part  in  our  national  defense. 
Were  It  not  for  the  military  importance  of 
mv  district.  I  might  have  spent  my  twenty- 
two  vears  primarily  concerned  i^lth  the  Na- 
tion's agriculture.  In  fact.  I  am  sure  I  knew 
more  about  farming  than  about  national  de- 
fense when  I  started.  But  it  has  been  my  lot 
and  mv  privileee  to  handle  responsibility  In 
the  area  of  our  defense  esUbllshment  and 
our  foreign  operations. 
I'd  Uke  to  spend  my  brief  time  today  sum- 


ming up  some  of  the  things  with  which  I 
have  been  most  concerned  over  these  years. 
I  take  them  in  no  particular  order  but  have 
put  them  down  as  the  thoughts  occurred  to 

me.  . 

Tlie  very  fact  of  having  to  be  concerned 
always  with  national  defense,  vrtth  massive 
weapons  of  destruction,  colors  a  man's  way  of 
looking  at  things.  How  often  In  voting  and 
working  for  huge  authorizations  for  weapons 
systems  I  have  thought  of  the  fine  schools 
and  other  public  improvements  that  could 
be  constructed  with  the  money  If  It  were  not 
needed  to  Insure  our  national  survival.  It 
has  made  me  particularly  conscious  of  what 
I  call  Hardy's  first  law  of  government:  that  Is, 
problems  that  are  not  solved  do  not  go  away 
even  though  people  get  tired  of  thinking 
abovit  them. 

The  requirement  to  maintain  an  awesome 
military  machine,  the  most  awesome  the 
world  has  ever  conceived,  has  been  with  us 
for  all  of  my  twenty-two  years  In  Congress. 
This  power  Is  maintained  to  answer  primarily 
the  threat  of  global  war,  to  prevent  not  only 
the  destruction  of  our  own  democracy  but 
the  loss  of  freedom  throughout  the  world. 
The  threat  has  not  gone  away;  It  has  only 
been  held  In  abeyance. 

The  problem  has  not  been  solved.  But  our 
people  have  grown  tired  of  thinking  about  It, 
and  some  of  our  reputedly  best  minds  have 
grown  tired  of  thinking  about  It.  We  hear 
a  lot  today  about  the  breakup  of  monolithic 
communism,  about  the  revival  of  nationalism 
and  the  working  of  new  forces  In  the  world, 
about  the  Independent  aspirations  of  the 
emerging  nations  and  about  the  danger  of 
meeting  new  challenges  with  old  Ideologies. 
In  all  of  this  there  Is  some  truth.  But  the 
stale  old  truism  remains— and  make  no  mis- 
take about  it— the  forces  of  communism 
which,  like  us,  have  the  power  to  destroy  the 
world  will  take  over  control  of  It  If  we  do  not 
retain  the  power  to  stop  them. 

There  will  always  be  arguments  about  the 
level  of  power  we  should  maintain,  there 
will  always  be  disagreements  about  the  speed 
with  which  we  should  modernize  our  weap- 
ons systems,  but  that  the  process  must  go 
on  cannot  be  doubted. 

I  am  convinced  that  much  of  the  unrest  in 
our  country  today  grows  out  of  the  despair 
of  having  to  live  so  long  with  this  number 
one  problem  that  just  won't  go  away. 

There  are  many  other  problems  that  are 
on  a  somewhat  less  universal  level  where 
people  put  off  a  decision,  teke  a  hedge  posi- 
tion or  order  a  new  study,  hoping  the  prob- 
lem win  resolve  itself.  It  never  does  and  tax 
dollars  are  often  wasted  during  the  waiting 

period-  .       _.....     , 

I  would  not  wish  to  dwell  on,  or  be  critical 
of  individuals  for,  mistakes  of  the  past.  The 
men  who  have  managed  the  Pentagon  have 
had  to  make  some  frightenlngly  grave  deci- 
sions. What  I  am  interested  in  is  our  capac- 
ity to  learn  from  the  mistakes  of  the  past 
and  our  capacity  to  avoid  making  the  same 
ml-stakes  over  and  over. 

It  has  been  pointed  out.  to  use  one  ex- 
ample, that  the  Navy  was  shockingly  slow  In 
realizing  the  value  of  nuclear  submarines 
and  that  without  the  action  of  the  Congress 
the  nuclear  submarine  would  not  have  be- 
come a  reality  neariy  as  early  as  it  did. 

What  is  far  more  disturbing  to  me  is  that 
the  defense  establishment  is  in  danger  of 
making  the  same  mistake  in  regard  to  nu- 
clear powered  surface  vessels.  Notice  that  the 
authority  to  make  the  decision— one  might 
more  properlv  sav  the  authority  to  delay  the 
decision— has  moved  up  from  the  Navy  De- 
partment, which  fioundered  on  the  nuclear 
sub  in  the  eariy  50's.  to  the  Defense  De- 
partment, which  is  dragging  its  feet  on  nu- 
clear surface  ships  In  the  late  60'8. 

Mr  McNamara  used  to  talk  about  the  pyra- 
miding of  bad  decisions.  But  of  much  greater 
concern  to  me  is  the  danger  inherent  In  the 
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organlzaUonal  structure  and  a  centralized 
system  which  Includes  the  pyramiding  of  bad 
decislomnalclng  procesaes. 

Political  sclenilsta  like  to  point  out  that 
democracy  Is  an  inherently  inemclent  form 
of  government.  ThU  would  be  true  I  suppose 
because  of  the  diffusion  of  power  in  a  democ- 
racy- J        .  # 

But.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  advantage  or 

a  democratic  form  of  government  U  that  It 
has  a  greater  capacity  to  survive  lt«  own  mis- 
takes. This  too  IS  related  to  the  diffusion  of 
power.  An  over-concentration  of  power  in  one 
person  or  one  group  or  one  unit  of  an  orga- 
nlzaUon,  however  well  Intentloned  at  the  out- 
set, reduces  the  questioning  of  decision,  the 
capacity  for  objectivity  and  the  ability  to  re- 
verse mistakes. 

There  are  several  courses  by  which  such 
concentrations  of  power  can  be  countered  as 
regards  our  military  establUhment.  One  is 
a  more  active  role  by  the  Congress  In  mili- 
tary decisionmaking. 

Edmund  Burke  said,  "he  that  wrestles  with 
us  strengthens  our  nerves  and  sharpens  our 
skill.  Our  antagonist  Is  our  helper."  I  have 
learned  that  one  of  the  things  our  military 
decisionmakers  require  Is  a  touch  of  Inquiry 
Into  thebfcsls  for  and  the  reasonableness  of 
their  deefStons.  I  hope  It  can  be  said  of  me 
that  my  service  has  been  a  whetstone  for 
their  skills. 

Sometimes  I  get  accused  of  asking  embar- 
rassing questions.  Of  course.  I  wouldn't  In- 
tentionally embarrass  anyone,  but  I  take  very 
seriously  the  responsibility  of  Congress  for 
legislative  oversight.  That  responsibility  Is.  in 
my  mind,  a  most  important  congressional 
function:  and  in  seeking  to  protect  that  con- 
gressional prerogative  I  hope  that  my  ques- 
tioning and  searching  for  facta  has  always 
been  constrxictlve. 

One  of  the  things  with  which  I  have  been 
concerned  Is  what  seems  to  be  an  ever  In- 
creasing tendency  for  the  executive  depart- 
ments, m  the  instant  case  the  Pentagon,  to 
Initiate  through  directives  actions  which 
ought  to  be  done  by  legislation. 

A  most  Important  function  of  the  Congress 
Is  -o  question  such  actions.  Sometimes  we 
slow  them  down  and  get  criticized  by  the 
press  for  so  lolng.  The  headline  word  is  al- 
ways •obstrtctlng".  especially  with  respect 
to  those  actions  or  contemplated  actions 
which  the  Pentagon  has  elaborately  prop- 
agandized through  Ita  high-powered  public 
Information  ofllce.  Thus,  the  Congress  may 
often  be  doing  the  most  good  when  it  Is  be- 
ing most  criticized.  You  members  of  the  Re- 
serves will  not  have  too  much  difficulty  in 
thinking  of  an  example. 

An  Important  lesson  of  the  last  twenty- 
two  years  Is  that  we  ought  to  allow  the  little 
man  to  make  the  little  mistakes  so  the  big 
fellow  wont  make  as  many  big  ones.  And.  I 
wouH  also  suggest  that  the  way  we  have 
learned  this  lesson  was  inevitable.  To  put  It 
another  way.  one  might  say  that  the  need 
for  proper  decentralization  has  become 
clearer  through  observing  the  defects  of  over- 
central  Izatlon. 

There  has  always  been  tremendous  dupli- 
cation and  waste  In  the  Defense  Department, 
and  I  am  sure  you  will  recall  that  during  the 
50's  the  Congress,  in  an  effort  to  correct  some 
of  this,  enacted  legislation  which  brought 
about  the  very  centralization  that  Is  now  dis- 
turbing to  so  many  people.  And  I  share  the 
feeling  of  many  Members  of  Congress  that 
It  has  gone  much  too  far. 

I  recall  so  well  the  atmosphere  which  ex- 
isted when  the  National  Security  Act  was 
revised  to  Include  the  words  which  gave  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  "direction,  authority, 
and  control"  over  the  military  departments. 

But  I  suspect  we  have  moved  along  what 
is.  If  a  somewhat  tortuous,  a  nevertheless 
Inevitable  course.  There  was  duplication  that 
had  to  be  eliminated.  There  was  a  change  in 
the  nature  of  world  military  realities  which 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

required  greater  interaction  of  defense  ele- 
ments and.  therefore,  cloaer  policy  control 
from  the  top. 

If  we  had  allowed  the  military  depart- 
ments to  continue  as  they  had  been  going 
we  might  have  had  more  decentralization 
today,  but  we  would  have  also  multiplied 
many  of  the  old  problems.  We  might  still 
be  considering  each  service  separately  and 
slicing  the  budget  pie  without  adequate  co- 
ordination. I  do  not  think  we  could  live 
with  Independent  military  departments  to- 
day in  the  same  sense  that  we  had  them  22 
years  ago. 

But  I  also  think  that  It  is  time  now  to 
question  whether  we  have  not  over-corrected 
our  course.  I  doubt  that  we  can  now  change 
those  words  "direction,  authority,  and  con- 
trol", but  it  Is  something  we  ought  to  con- 
sider. 

Again,  let  me  say  I  am  more  concerned 
with  the  process  of  decision  making  than 
with  the  individual  decisions  themselves. 
Stefjs  In  the  process  which  tend  to  separata 
the  decision  making  from  those  who  must 
live  by  the  decisions  tend  to  separate  author- 
ity from  responsibility. 

This  is  why  I  have  been  critical  of  deci- 
sions which  are  sometimes  made  by,  or 
affected  by.  whiz  kids  in  the  Department  of 
Defense.  Although  the  techniques  employed 
may  be  praiseworthy,  because  of  the  cen- 
tralization of  authority  they  often  Ignore 
many  important  factors  which  could  be  pro- 
vided only  by  the  experienced  military  man 
who  will  be  required  to  carry  out  or  imple- 
ment the  decision. 

You  all  know  of  areas  where  the  institu- 
tion of  such  new  steps  has  made  it  extremely 
difficult,  not  only  to  get  the  right  decision, 
but  even  to  get  all  sides  of  the  questions 
considered.  You  know.  too.  that  of  tan  exist- 
ing procedures  bring  about  delays  in  getting 
any  decision  made. 

The  test  of  our  -lefense  establishment  now 
is  whether  we  can  remove  some  layers  of 
authority  and  whether  we  can  reduce  the 
number  of  people  who  can  stop  action, 
whether  we  can  make  certain  that  authority 
and  responsibility  go  together,  certain  that 
all  pertinent  factors,  particularly  military 
factors,  are  considered  when  important  deci- 
sions are  made. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  that  the  original 
concept  of  the  National  Security  Act  was 
more  desirable  than  the  present — that  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  should  be 
reaponstble  for  policy  with  the  service  sec- 
retaries fully  responsible  for  operations.  Per- 
haps we  ought  to  be  considering  whether 
some  modifications  of  the  existing  structure 
along  these  lines  is  now  in  order. 

In  closing,  let  me  thank  you  for  this  gen- 
erous award  that  you  have  given  me  today. 
Your  organization  has  always  been  very  kind 
to  me.  I  started  my  service  in  Congress  22 
years  ago  with  great  faith  In  my  country.  I 
have  as  much  faith  in  it  today  as  I  ever  did. 
One  of  the  things  that  sustains  my  faith  is 
people  like  you  who  are  ever  prepared,  ready, 
willing  and  eager  to  defend  our  country. 

Again.  I  thank  you  I'or  your  dedication  to 
your  country  and  for  the  honor  which  you 
have  bestowed  upon  me. 


J2ily  1,  1968 


AN  OPEN  LETTER 


HON.  BOB  CASEY 


THE     PUEBLO":    HOW   LONG   MR. 
PRESIDENT? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  1,  1968 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is 
the  161st  day  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  her 
crew  have  been  in  North  Korean  hands. 


OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  1.  1968 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  John  R. 
Immer.  first  vice  president  of  the  Federa- 
tion of  Citizens  Association  of  Districi 
of  Columbia,  has  furnished  me  with  a 
copy  of  the  Federation's  open  letter  to 
the  Honorable  John  W.  Hechinger. 
chairman  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
City  Council.  The  Federation  strongly 
endorses  swift  and  strong  punishment  of 
the  criminal  and  particularly,  those  who 
use  a  firearm  in  the  commission  of  a 
crime  as  proposed  in  my  bill.  H.R.  4212. 
calling  for  mandatory  sentence  for  such 
use  of  firearms  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Since  I  feel  that  this  open  letter  should 
be  called  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  request  permission  to  insert 
the  full  text  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
An  Open  Letter 
Federation  op  CmzENS  Associa- 
tions OF  THE  District  or  Co- 
lumbia, 

July  1.1968. 
Ret:    Pres.   Johnsons   March    13    "DC.   Gun 

Control   Message   to  Congress"  should   be 

acted  on  immediately  by  D.C.  City  Council. 
Hon.  John  W.  Hechinger. 
Chairman,  District  of  Columbia  City  Coun- 
cil. Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Hechinger:  We  are  sending  you 
herewith  a  copy  of  President  Johnson's 
March  13.  1968  Message  to  the  Congress  call- 
ing for  D.C.  Gun  Control  legislation.  In  that 
message  he  recommended  "that  the  Congresi? 
promptly  enact  a  strict  gun  control  law  for 
the  Nation's  Capital  city."  We  believe  the 
DC.  City  Council  has  failed  In  its  responsi- 
bility to  support  President  Johnson  in  this 
vital  issue  involving  the  lives  and  welfare 
of  thousands  of  District  citizens.  President 
Johnson  said  in  his  great  Message  to  the 
Congress  that: 

"Each  time  a  storekeeper  is  threatened  at 
gunpoint — each  time  a  woman  Is  terrorized 
on  her  way  home  from  work — each  time  a 
burglar  breaks  into  a  home  at  night — the 
liberty  of  every  citizen  Is  diminished.  Crime 
today  Is  the  first  problem  in  the  nation's 
first  city.  It  is  on  the  rise.  ...  If  the  Dis- 
trict is  to  wage  a  successful  battle  against 
crime,  it  must  have  a  strong  gun  control  law. 
Last  year,  almost  2.500  major  crimes  were 
committed  in  the  Nation's  Capital  at  gun- 
point— murders,  assaults  and  robberies.  Lax- 
ity m  gun  control  legislation  is  an  open  invi- 
tation to  tragedy.  A  pistol  In  dangerous 
hands  Is  like  a  ticking  time  bomb.  And  today. 
In  the  District  of  Columbia,  alcoholics.  Ju- 
veniles and  mental  Incompetents  are  free  to 
own  deadly  weapons.  The  proposal  I  have 
recommended — the  DC.  Gun  Control  Act — 
would  help  bring  safety  to  the  District's 
streeta,  homes  and  stores.  It  would:  Require 
individuals  to  obtain  a  permit  to  possess  or 
carry  a  pistol  and  limit  the  sale  of  pistols  to 
those  with  valid  permits.  Prohibit  possession 
of  pistols  by  persons  under  21.  drug  users, 
alcoholics,  or  mental  incompetants,  as  well 
as  drug  addicts,  felons,  and  other  criminals. 
Add  ten  years'  Imprisonment  to  the  regular 
penalty  when  a  firearm  is  used  in  a  robbery 
or  an  attempted  robbery.  Require  all  rifles 
or  shotguns  to  be  unloaded  and  encased 
while  being  carried.  Require  stricter  licensing 
of  persons  who  manufacture,  sell  or  repair 
firearms,  and  require  records  and  reports  to 
be  made  concerning  sales  and  repairs.  This 
legislation  is  designed  to  safeguard  the  pub- 
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lie  order  and  to  stop  tragedy.  It  would  not. 
however  prevent  any  law-abiding  citizen 
from  owning  firearms  if  he  can  show  the 
need  for  such  weapons  to  protect  himself  or 
his  property.  I  again  recommend  that  the 
Congress  promptly  enact  a  strict  gun  control 
law  for  the  Nation's  Capital  city." 

The  D  C   City  Council  has  made  no  effort 
to  press  for  enactment   of  these  D.C.   Gun 
Control  recommendations  by  the  Congrew. 
instead,    the   D.    C.    City    Council    has    at- 
tempted to  bypass  the  President's  Message 
caiung  on  Congress  for  new  legislation  by 
developing    a   mumclpal    regulation   which, 
bv  Its  very  nature,  cannot  provide  the  pen- 
alties   which    President    Johnson    thought 
necessary.  Industry,  sportsman,  citizen  and 
civic    leaders,    including    Simon    Atlas    and 
John   M.   Thornton,   met  on   June   27   with 
Councilman  John  A.  Nevlus  and  your  asslst- 
.nt    Isaiah  T.  Creswell,  Jr.,  and  presented 
a  b   C    Oun  Control  program  developed  by 
the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  for  a  Sane  Gun  Con- 
trol Law  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  which, 
nolnt  by  point,  does  back  up  President  John- 
son    Councilman    Nevlus    expressed    Inter- 
est In  the  plan,  but  he  said  he  doubted  the 
Council  would  seek  legislation.  His  main  ob- 
lectlon  to  seeking  enactment  by  the  Con- 
gress was  that  the  Congress  would  not  adopt 
lealslatlon  which  would  carry  out  President 
Johnson's  recommendation  to  "add  ten  years 
imprisonment  to  the  regular  penalty  when  a 
firearm  is  used  In  a  robbery  or  an  attempted 
robbery"  This  Is  an   amazing  position  for 
the  D  C  City  Council  to  take.  Actually,  the 
congress  has  enacted  an  amazing  number 
of  the  recommendations  made  by  President 
Johnson.   He   has   one   of   the   highest   box 
scores   ever  when  It  comes  to  Presidential 
recommendaUons   enacted   Into   law,   as   he 
has  repeatedly  said.  For  the  D.  C.  City  Coun- 
cil not  even  to  try  to  get  the  Congress  to 
adopt  President  Johnson's  March   13.   ISOH 
D    C    Gun  Control  plan  to  eliminate  a  re- 
currence  of   the   2.500   major   crimes   com- 
mitted  here  last  year  Involving  guns  Is  a 
faUure  to  measure  up  to  the  requlrementa 
of  the  high  Office  of  City  Council. 

Earlier  this  vear  Congressman  Bob  Casey 
of  Texas  Introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  4212,  to  carry 
out  President  Johnson's  ten-year  mandatory 
sentence  recommendation.  Yet,  when  we 
visited  Congressman  Casey's  office  on  June 
28  his  staff  people  told  us  that  Congressman 
Casev  hasn't  heard  one  word  from  any  mem- 
ber of  the  D.  C.  City  Council  In  support  of 
his  bill  to  carry  out  the  Presidents  March 
13    recommendation    regarding    a    ten-year 

'"pjfr^her   proof    that   the   Congress   would 
undoubtedly  respond  to   any  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  DC.  City  Council  to  seek  the 
adoption   of   President   Johnson's   March    13 
D  C  Gun  Control  recommendations  Is  shown 
bv  the  many  Acts  Congress  has  adopted  al- 
ready lor  gun  control  here  and  nation-wide^ 
The   Act   of   Congress   of   1932    (see   Section 
3202    of   Title   22   of   the   D.C.   Code)    says: 
"If  any  person  shall  commit  a  crime  of  vio- 
lence in  the  District  of  Columbia  when  armed 
with  or  having  readily  available  any  pUtol 
or  other  firearm,  he  may.  In  addition  to  the 
punUhment  provided  for  the  crime,  he  pun- 
ished  by   imprisonment  for  a  term  of  not 
more  than  five  years;  upon  a  second  convic- 
tion for  a  crime  of  violence  so  committed  he 
may    in   addition  to   the   punishment  pro- 
vided for  the  crime,  be  punished  by  Imprison- 
ment for  a  term  of  not  more  than  ten  years, 
upon  a  third  conviction  for  a  crime  of  vio- 
lence so  committed  he  may,  In  addition  to 
the  punishment  provided  for  the  crime,  be 
punished  by  Imprisonment  for  a  term  of  not 
more  than  fifteen  years:   upon  a  fourth  or 
subsequent  conviction  for  a  crime   of  vio- 
lence so  committed  he  may,  In  addition  to 
the  punishment  provided  for  the  crime    be 
punUhed  by  imprisonment  for  an  additional 
period  of  not  more  than  thirty  years. 

In  the  Act  of  December  27,  1967  the  Con- 
gress   further    amended    this   legislation   so 


that  Title   22'6   section   3202   "o^,  "ads    as 
follows:  "If  any  person  shall  commit  a  crime 
of  violence  in  the  District  of  Colunibla  when 
armed  with  or  having  readily  available  any 
pistol  or  other  firearm,  or  other  dangerous  or 
deadly  weapon,  including  but  not  limited  to, 
sawed-off    shotgun,    shotgun,    machlnegun. 
rifle,  dirk,  bowle  knife,  butcher  knife,  switch- 
blade knife,  razor,  blackjack,  billy.  metaUlc 
or  other  false  knuckles,  he  may  in  addition 
to  the  punishment  provided  for  the  crime 
be  punished  by  imprisonment  for  an  inde- 
terminate number  of  years  up  to  life  as  de- 
termined by  the  court.  If  a  person  is  con- 
victed more  than  once  of  having  committed 
a  crime  of  violence  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia when  armed  with  or  having  readily 
available    any    pistol    or    other    ^'-earms.    °' 
other  dangerous  or  deadly  weapon,  Including 
but  not  limited  to,  sawed-off  shotgun,  shot- 
gun,   machlnegun,    rifle,    dirk,    bowle    knife, 
buteher    knife,     switchblade    knife,    razor, 
blackjack,    billy,    metallic    or    other    false 
knuckles,  then,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision   of   law.   the   court   shall   not  sus- 
pend his  sentence  or  give  him  a  Prohatlon- 
^  sentence."  (July  2.  1932.  4'7  Stat.  650^  ch. 
465   sec.  2;  Dec.  27,  1967.  Public  Law  90-226. 
sec'  605.  title  VI.  81  Stat.  737.)   This  section 
recognizes  the  simple  fact  that  guns  are  not 
the  only  weapons  which  are  murderous,  and 
the  use  of  which  should  be  outlawed  by  pris- 
on sentences  Imposed  by  an  alert  and  re- 
sponsible law-abiding  people.  Mandatory  ten- 
vear  sentences  should  be  Imposed  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  penalty  when  a  firearm 
Is  used  m  a  robbery  or  an  attempted  robbery, 
and    in  addition,  this  mandatory   ten-year 
sentence  should  be  imposed  when -the  other 
weapons  listed  in  this  Act  of  Congress  are 
used  In  a  robbery  or  an  attempted  robbery. 
The  view  of  Councilman  John  A.  Nevlus 
that  the  Congress  would  not  act  to  write  a 
mandatory  ten-year  sentence  for  the  use  of 
firearms   In  robberies,   and   attempted  rob- 
beries Is  Ill-founded  and  damaging.  Proofthat 
ten-year  mandatory  sentences,  such  as  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  called  for.  are  badly  needed 
is  shown  by  some  of  the  recent  sentences  im- 
posed by  the  courts.  Congressman  Paul  G. 
Rogers  denounced  some  of  these  sentences  In 
a  speech  on  the  House  floor  June  26,  1968. 
The    Washington   Post    (June   27)    reported 
that:   "Rep.   Paul  G.  Rogers    (D-Fla.)    took 
issue  yesterday   with   court   sentences  here 
which  he  said  do  not  match  the  seriousness 
of  the  crimes  for  which  they  are  imposed. 

In  a  statement  on  this  subject  on  page 
18971  of  the  Congressional  Record  of  June  26, 
Congressman  Rogers  Is  critical  of  sentences 
Elven  out  by  Judges  John  L.  Sirica,  George  L. 
Hart,    Luther    W.    Youngdahl,    John    Lewis 
Smith  Jr.,  Gerhard  Gesell,  William  B.  Bryant, 
and  Aubrey  E.  Robinson.  He  explained:  "    .  . 
there  were  17  cases  up  for  sentencing  In  dis- 
trict court  last  week  which  involved  guns 
Six  cases,  or  one-third  of  the  total,  resulted 
m  suspended  sentences.  Four  cases  resulted 
nl  sentences  under  the  Youth  Corrections 
Act    although  they  involved  serious  crimes 
and  the  IndlvlduaU  were  18,  19,  20,  and  21 
years  old,  all  old  enough  to  have  been  tried 
M  adults— for  having  committed  adult  crimes 
with  weapons.  Perhaps  even  more  shocking 
were  the  sentences  given  out  for  murder.  One 
individual  guilty  of  first-degree  murder  and 
robbery  received  a  2-year  minimum  sentence. 
Another  convicted  of  second-degree  murder 
received  an  8-month  minimum  sentence.  And 
there  was  one  suspended  sentence  for  assault 
with  intent  to  kill.  In  each  of  these  cases 
guns  were  used.  In  each  case,  guilty  yerdlcte 
were  entered.  Do  the  sentences  mateh  the 
seriousness  of  the  crimes?  I  think  not.  Do  the 
sentences  indicate  a  need  for  additional  gun 
laws?  Are  the  Judges  of  this  city  helping  to 
fight  crime  by  punishing  criminals.  Congress 
will  soon  consider  new  gun  laws.  I  am  hope- 
full  consideration  vrlW  also  be  given  to  in- 
creasing the  penalty  for  those  who  use  weap- 
ons In  crime.  The  Judges  of  Washington  and 
other  cities  must  come  to  realize  the  im- 


portant role  they  must  play  In  removing  the 
?rlmmal,  especially  the  repeat  customer,  from 

'^'pe'rhaps   the   permissive    attitude   of   the 
courta  has  had  as  much  as  any  other  single 
factor  to  do  with  the  growth  and  increase  In 
c^e  The  permissive  attitude  of  the  courts 
^  have  been  on  the  President's  mind  when 
he  drafted  his  March  13  recommendations 
for  a  stiff  D.C.  Gun  Control  Law.  We  believe 
congressman  Paul  G.  Rogers  !«  to  be  highly 
commended  for  pointing  to  one  of  the  major 
weaknesses  In  the  law-enforcement  system, 
we  believe  the  DC  City  Council  should 
puYas^e  Ita  proposed  regulation  to  contro^ 
th«    traffic    in    firearms    and    ammunition 
wlthln"5e  District  of  Columbia  In  Jayo'^f 
an    all-out    effort    to    get    the    Presidenis 
March  13  Gun  Control  Bill  advanced  as  far 
S  possible  in  this  Congress.  An  aU-out  effort 
would    we  believe,  make  It  possible  to  get 
^e  President's  plan  adopted  In  this  Con- 
J?ess^n  time  for  President  Johnson  to  sign 

It  Into  law.  _,  f, 

w*.  believe    In  conclusion,  that  the  D.C. 
ClS  council's  proposed  regulation  Is  llleg<^- 
SI  reason  for  ou?  view  that  It  Is  Illegal  la 
that  the  congress  has  several  times  written 
into  law  effective  gun  control  proposals.  In 
idop  ing  thfopen  housing  regulation  some 
vears  aeo  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the 
Klct  of  Columbia  Justified  Its  act^n  on 
the  grounds  that  the  Congress  had  laUed  to 
leelslate  on  that  subject.  The  fact  that  the 
Conere^  has  legislate  Into  law  gun  control 
p^pS  certainly  would  have  t^  be  taken 
into  account  by  the  Ctongress    ?*  v,  °  n  c" 
orw?  thP  D  C    City  Council.  What  the  D.C. 
City  S>uncSsSSs  to  be  doing  In  puahlng 
for  Its  proposed  gun  control  legislation  Is 
(l\    falling  to  take  Into  account   the  gun 
iontrol    laws    both    locally    and    nationally 
adopted  by  the  Congress;  falling  to  recom- 
mend gun  control  legislation  Presented  to 
fhe  congress  by  President  Johnson  on  March 
13    1968  on  the  specious  grounds  that  Con 
ireM  won't  adopt  the  President's  Plan,  and 
?2rprin«ng  to  the  failure  of  the  Congress 
lo  date   to   adopt  the  President's   Plan   of 
March  13  La  justification  lor  the  adoption 
S    ta  own^unsiund  proposal  whlchjalls  to 
cairy  out  a  single  one  of  the  5  Polnts  In  the 
Sdenfs  March  13  D.C.  Gun  Co"tf  P^a^ 
We  uree  the  D.C.  City  Council  to  immc- 
dJely  clll  on  the  D.C.  City  Government 
Mayor  waiter  E.  Washington  and  the  Con- 
eress  to  adopt  in  this  Session  of  the  Con- 
Iress  the  Ma?ch  13,  1968  Gun  ConUol  JUn 
Recommended  to  the  Congress  by  President 
Johnson. 

Sincerely  yours.  ,„„„ 

John  R.  Immbr, 
First  Vice  President.  Federation  of  Cif 
Uens  Associations  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 


K/TT?      FARL    S     REYNOLDS    OF    THE 
^^ISER  STEEL  CORP.  TO  RETIRE 

HON.  JERRY  L.  PETTIS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  1,  1S68 

Mr  PETTIS.  Mv.  Speaker,  on  July  31. 
1968.  Earl  S.  Reynolds,  director  °J  pub- 
lic relations  for  Kaiser  Steel  Corp.,  m 
Foiiana.  Calif.,  will  retire  after  nearly  26 
yeTrs  of  participation  in  Kaiser  Steel  and 
other  Kaiser  companies. 

A  few  years  after  the  late  Henry  J. 
Kaiser  told  his  engineers  to  "fo  o"*/^'^^'* 
build  a  steel  plant"  Earl  came  to  t  e  Fon- 
tana  area  in  San  Bernardino  County.  It 
became  Earl's  job  to  "sell"  this  rural. 
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citrus- growing  community  on  the  fact 
that  Kaiser  Steel  could  be  a  good  and 
valuable  neighbor.  Earl  was  successful, 
and  throughout  the  following  years  he 
expanded  his  activities  to  include  ac- 
cepting several  city  and  county  commis- 
sion posts.  He  further  participated  in 
numerous  vouth  organizations.  State  and 
National  groups,  and  was  generally  active 
in  civic  affairs. 

I  have  enjoyed  a  long,  warm  friend- 
ship with  Earl,  and  have  often  consid- 
ered him  my  counselor.  I  know  that  my 
predecessor  of  14  terms,  the  Honorable 
Harry  Sheppard,  worked  successfully 
with  him  on  community  and  national 
problems  and  that  Congressman  Shep- 
pard has  the  highest  regard  for  Earl 
Reynolds. 

The  current  issue  Involving  corporate 
social  responsibility  is  a  reminder  to  us 
that  Kaiser  Steel  early  recognized,  im- 
plemented, and  continues  to  perpetuate 
such  a  program.  Earl  was  effective  in  the 
initial  support  and  launching  of  this 
endeavor,. 

Mr.  Reynolds  has  been  recognized  by 
the  senate  of  the  State  of  California, 
during  its  most  recent  legislative  session, 
for  his  outstanding  work. 

I  commend  Earl  S.  Reynolds  for  his 
community  and  corporate  service. 


SHANE'S     PROPOSALS      FOR     CON- 
GRESSIONAL ACTION 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or  acAssACHUsrrrs 

IN  THE  HOU.«":  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Afon-aj/.  July  1.  1968 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  the  Smaller  Business 
Association  Df  New  England — SBANE — 
met  with  Members  of  Congress  to  dis- 
cuss the  problems  of  the  small  business- 
man. As  usual,  the  presentation  of 
SHANE'S  proposals  to  the  Congress  was 
imaginative,  thoughtful,  and  informa- 
tive. SBANE,  founded  In  1938,  is  a  pri- 
vate, nonprofit,  nonpartisan  association 
of  small  companies  throughout  New  Eng- 
land. Part  of  the  purpose  of  this  asso- 
ciation Is  the  promotion  and  support  of 
legislation  and  Government  activities 
beneficial  to  small  business.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  first  of  two  parts  of  the  SBANE 
"Proposals  for  Congressional  Action," 
dealing  with  economy  in  Government, 
participation  In  Government  procure- 
ment, pension  plans,  and  jjatents.  The 
introduction  to  the  proposals  is  by  Mr. 
M.  Michael  Cantor,  president  of  SBANE. 
I  heartily  recommend  these  proposals  to 
my  colleagues  for  their  careful  reading 
and  under  unanimous  consent  I  submit 
them  for  inclusion  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  as  follows: 
The  1968  Smallek  Business  Association  of 

New   England.   Inc..   Proposals  ro«  Con- 

GBESSIONAL   ACTION 

(Introduction  preMnted  by  M.  Michael  Can- 
tor, E.  Van  Noorden  Co.,  Boston,  Maaa., 
president  of  SBANE) 

Gentlemen,  the  Smaller  Business  Asaocla- 
tlon  of  New  England.  Inc..  as  the  only  region- 
al organization  of  Its  kind  in  the  United 
States,  fills  a  very  unique  role  In  represent- 
ing   smaller    businesses    In    New    England. 
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Founded  in  1938  to  gain  a  greater  recogni- 
tion and  understanding  of  small  business  by 
the  general  public  and  the  Congress,  our 
Association  has  tailored  lU  legislative  pro- 
posals through  this  annual  Washington 
Presentation  not  (or  the  exclusive  benefit 
of  New  EIngland  but  also  for  small  business 
everywhere. 

This  nationwide  Interest  has  been  wel- 
comed by  the  Congress  over  the  years  as  wit- 
nessed by  the  contacts  and  ftartlcliMtlon  we 
receive  yearly  from  Congressmen  outside  of 
New  England. 

We  firmly  believe  our  purposes  in  promot- 
ing and  protecting  the  interest  of  small  busi- 
ness Is  most  vital.  Our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem Is  over  95 '«  small  business  and  its  vital- 
ity and  growth  are  essential  to  the  economic 
growth  of  the  whole  country. 

For  30  years  SBANE  has  actively  worked 
with  the  Congress  to  support  and  bring  to 
yoiu-  attention  specific  measures  that  we  be- 
lieve should  be  undertaken  to  render  assist- 
ance to  small  business.  Through  the  years 
the  concern  and  attention  of  the  Congress 
to  small  business  has  increased  measurably. 
When  our  Association  was  founded,  for  In- 
stance, there  were  no  Senate  and  House  Com- 
mittees for  Small  Business  nor  a  federal 
agency  like  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. 

Of  all  the  segments  of  our  society  that  now 
have  some  type  of  an  association,  few  are  as 
easily  Justified  as  an  organization  for  small 
business.  Big  businesses  can  hire  specialized 
talent  to  run  the  various  departments  of 
their  companies.  The  unique  characteristics 
of  the  small  businessman  as  the  fellow  who 
must  play  many  solo  roles  and  wear  many 
hats  and  who  must  rely  on  his  own  knowl- 
edge and  experience  rather  than  a  staff  of 
experts  has  prompted  him  to  seek  guidance 
along  many  channels.  Membership  In  SBANE 
brings  the  young  entrepreneur  in  contact 
with  experienced  businessmen  where  he  can 
obtain  advice  and  counsel  on  the  weighty 
problems  and  decisions  that  he  must  cope 
with  dally. 

SBANE  also  offers  a  focus  for  expression 
In  many  areas.  Of  great  Importance  is  the 
long-established  liaison  with  our  friends  in 
Washington  through  this  Presentation,  ap- 
l^earances  before  various  committee  hearings 
and  frequent  contact  with  the  Congress  and 
various  departments  and  agencies  on  matters 
that  affect  small  business. 

One  of  the  gratifying  results  of  our  As- 
sociation's activities  in  Washington  has  been 
your  support  of  our  proposals  and  the  re- 
quests we  have  received  to  start  slmular  or- 
ganizations in  other  regions  of  the  country. 
Within  the  past  year,  two  members  of  the 
Senate  have  sought  the  assistance  of  SBANE 
in  establishing  a  small  business  association 
In  their  states.  Extensive  materials  and 
background  Information  on  how  our  Asso- 
ciation operates  have  been  fvirnished  and 
SBANE  is  gratified  by  this  Interest. 

Today,  we  offer  your  proposals  and  recom- 
mendations on  legislative  Issues  we  believe 
are  In  the  best  Interests  of  small  business 
and  the  general  public  through  the  strength- 
ening of  the  American  free  and  competitive 
enterprise.  We  ask  that  you  weigh  the  pro- 
posals by  SBANE  as  you  vote  on  the  issues 
we  have  included  because  of  the  importance 
they  carry  to  the  small  business  community. 

The  threat  of  uncontrolled  inflation,  the 
need  for  greater  economy  in  government  and 
a  serious  deficit  in  the  balance  of  payments 
are  all  topics  the  Congress  has  heard  much 
about  recently. 

These  conditions  are  in  many  ways  inter- 
related. They  all  affect  the  strength  of  our 
dollar.  As  small  business  owners,  we  are  the 
most  vulnerable  to  the  fluctuations  In  an 
unstable  economic  system. 

We  have  given  all  three  of  these  vast  and 
complex  areas  serious  study  from  the  view- 
point of  our  experience  in  running  our  own 
business  and  we  convey  to  you.  the  Congress, 
some  of  our  observations.  We  hope  that  our 
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grassroots  approach  to  this  vastly  compli- 
cated problem  may  be  a  help  In  your  search 
for  solutions. 

Inflation — During  the  period  between  1960 
and  1968  the  U.S.  Government  spent  nearly 
t57  billion  more  than  it  collected  In  taxes 
Abroad  we  spent  $16  billion  more  than  we 
received. 

The  federal  debt  has  gone  up  by  $60  billion 
In  10  years. 

The  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  has  de- 
clined every  year  for  the  past  decade. 

Non-defense  federal  spending  bats  almost 
doubled  since  1960. 

This  continuous  and  large-scale  trend  of 
excessive  spending  over  income  has  led  to  a 
dangerous  inflationary  climb  that  has  eroded 
the  value  of  the  dollar  to  a  serious  degree.  On 
the  other  hand  the  small  business  executive 
must  operate  within  the  discipline  of  a 
budget  which  is  geared  to  keep  his  Income 
and  expenses  In  balance.  This  fiscal  discipline 
requires  a  weighing  of  desirable  programs  to 
keep  them  in  balance  with  what  the  com- 
pany can  afford. 

To  restore  international  trust  In  our  dollar, 
maintain  our  capacity  for  world  leadership 
and  relieve  the  pressures  of  an  unstable 
economy  that  affects  everyone.  SBANE  recom- 
mends the  following : 

1.  Reduction  In  government  spending 

2.  Passage  of  10%  surcharge  tax 

3.  Reduction  In  rate  of  growth  of  the 
money  supply 

We  t>elieve  the  reduction  In  government 
spending  should  begin  with  a  long,  hard  look 
at  the  need  for  the  present  temjK)  of  the 
space  program  Tills  is  Just  one  example,  we 
believe,  where  huge  appropriations  are  spent 
on  a  program  that  is  very  desirable  but  not  a 
necessity  at  the  present  level. 

THE    CASE    FOR    ECONOMY    IN    GOVERNMENT 

Economy  in  Government — Senator  William 
Proxmlre  and  Congressman  Wllbvir  Mills  have 
filed  bills  which  we  strongly  endorse  as  con- 
structive and  fundamental  approaches  to  ex- 
penditure control  S  2032  and  H.R.  10520  will 
create  a  twelve-member  bi-partisan  Govern- 
ment Program  Evaluation  Commission  tt 
examine  all  old  and  new  Federal  programs 
and  activities  to  determine  their  continued 
need  and  effectiveness.  At  a  time  when  our 
national  needs  must  be  weighed  within  a 
reasonable  tax  structure,  it  is  vital  that  the 
Congress  give  high  priority  to  every  avenue 
of  Improvement  in  the  functioning  of  our 
government. 

This  would  be  the  fifth  major  reorganiza- 
tion during  this  century.  All  previous  studies 
resulted  In  Improvement  of  government 
management  at  less  cost.  Some  of  the  past 
studies  have  been  more  effective  than  others 
and  we  suggest  guidelines  to  Insure  the  most 
productive  commission  p>osElble : 

1 .  Size  of  the  Commission  be  limited 

2.  The  members  of  the  Commission  be  out- 
standing private  citizens  without  recent 
affiliation  with  any  governmental  agency 

3.  The  Commission  be  appointed  by  the 
President  after  consultation  with  leaders  of 
both  parties  in  both  houses 

4.  The  Commission  be  authorized  and 
funded  to  perform  the  study  In  a  thorough 
and  professional  manner 

Mr.  Luther  Gulick,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees.  Institute  of  Public  Administra- 
tion. New  York  City,  has  participated  in  the 
past  four  major  studies.  His  reputation  in  the 
field  of  Public  Administration  Is  world-wide. 
The  following  quotation  from  Mr.  Gulick 
summarizes  our  beliefs  on  this  vital  subject. 

"It  Is  even  more  important  for  government 
to  be  modernized  than  It  Is  for  private  bus- 
iness to  be.  because  government  does  not 
have  the  curative  Influence  of  competition  to 
!;et  rid  of  the  deadwood  and  substitute  more 
effective  approaches." 

Balance  of  payments — We  believe  there  are 
better  approaches  to  meeting  the  balance 
of  payments  problem  than  taxing  money 
spent  abroad.  While  the  U.S.  Treasury  estl- 
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mates  this  would  bring  a  savings  of  between 
3M  and  600  million  dollars  a  year,  this  savings 
could  be  largely  negated  should  the  tourUt 
provoke  retaliation. 

Several  Incentive  proposals  have  been  of- 
fered to  encourage  foreign  tourism  In  this 
country  and  greater  export  by  U.S.  firms, 
especially  small  businesses,  which  seem  a 
better  and  more  effective  way  of  combating 
ihe  balance  of  payments  crisis. 

PROCOREMENT 

During  last  year's  Washington  Presenta- 
tion we  expressed  the  serious  concern  of  our 
association  over  the  number  of  highly  quail- 
fled  smaller  businesses  that  had  made  the 
decision  to  either  cease  or  greatly  reduce 
their  participation  In  government  Procure- 
ment Because  of  the  Inherent  capabilities 
of  small  business  such  as  inventiveness,  in- 
genuity and  flexibility,  we  believe  this  exodus 
from  procurement  Is  not  In  the  best  Interests 
of  the  government. 

The  seriousness  at  the  problem  also  has 
been  expressed  by  Congressman  James  C. 
Corman,  Chairman,  Sub-Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Procurement  of  the  House  Small 
Business  Committee,  m  hearings  that  re- 
viewed the  procurement  policies  and  prac- 
tices of  Federal  agencies  to  determine  their 
effect  upon  small  business. 

On  March  13th  when  SBANE  testified  be- 
fore this  Sub-Committee.  Congressman  Cor- 
man stated  that  the  small  business  share  of 
military  procurement  has  declined  from 
21  8<".  in  fiscal  vear  1966  to  18';;  for  the  first 
six  months  of  fiscal  1968.  Yet  the  net  value 
of  milltery  procurement  from  1965  to  1967. 
alone,  Increased  by  «15  billion. 

Several  of  our  members  also  appeared  at 
these  hearlntfs  to  cite  specific  examples  of 
problems  that  they  had  encountered.  Many 
constructive  suggestions  were  offered  to  cor- 
rect inequities  and  deficiencies  in  Federal 
Bovernment  procurement. 

For  example.  Ted  Valpey  of  Valpey  Corpo- 
ration. Holllston.  Massachusetts,  suggested 
the  establishment  of  a  program  similar  to 
the  Service  Corp  of  Retired  Executives 
(SCORE)  to  deal  with  procurement  specifi- 
cally. Organized  in  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. It  would  be  composed  of  re- 
tired business  executives  familiar  with  the 
complex  procurement  procedures  who  could 
visit  smaller  businesses  and  offer  counseling 
in  procurement  matters. 

We  hope  that  all  of  you  will  study  the 
records  of  these  hearings  to  get  a  more  de- 
tailed, up-to-date  insight  into  the  procure- 
ment field. 


COMMISSION     ON     GOVERNMENT     PROCtTREMENT 

The  Smaller  Business  Association  of  New 
England,  Inc.  supports  the  establishment  of 
a  Commission  on  Government  Procurement 
provided  small  business  is  represented. 

The  Federal  government  Is  a  $70  billion  a 
year  business  In  purchasing  goods  and  serv- 
ices and  more  than  half  is  spent  by  the  vari- 
ous procurement  agencies.  The  practices  and 
procedures  used  in  procurement  are  numer- 
ous and  varied. 

The  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  and  the  Armed  Services  Procure- 
ment Act  are  the  basic  statutes  for  procure- 
ment. They  were  enacted  almost  20  years  ago 
when  the  budget  was  a  fraction  of  Its  present 
size.  Since  then  government  responslbllUes 
have  grown  and  scores  of  new  departments 
have  been  added. 

The  proposed  Commission  on  Government 
Procurement  would  create  a  sweeping  study 
cf  present  policies  and  procedures,  statutes 
and  regulations.  It  would  ferret  out  loopholes, 
inconsistencies,  conflicts  and  variations  In 
present  practices. 

This  legUlatlon  will  benefit  both  govern- 
ment and  business.  Most  important  will  be  to 
provide  greater  economy  In  government.  Also, 
as  members  of  the  Congress  you  have  un- 
doubtedly been  called  upon  to  help  a  con- 
stituent, particularly  a  smaller  businessman. 
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who  encounters  a  serious  problem  while  doing 
business  with  the  government.  Eliminating 
the  confusion  will  save  small  business  the 
waste  of  time,  effort  and  money  now  devoted 
to  procurement  difficulties. 

Legislation   to  create   this  Commission   Is 
H  R  12510  and  S.  1145  which  provide  that  the 
Commission  will  be   composed  of   members 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.    President    of    the    Senate    and    ttie 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
Comptroller  General  or  his  designated  rep- 
resentative is  to  serve  as  an  ex-offlclo  member. 
Seven  members,  according  to  H.R.  12510  are 
to  be  appointments  made  outside  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  _^      .     ._ 
We  are  in  accord  with  the  minority  views 
of  members  of  the  House  Comi^ttee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  who  have  stated,  '  Unless 
the  appointment  of  non-Congressional  mem- 
bers  of   the   proposed   Commission   Is  to   be 
made  with  the  greatest  degree  of  care  and 
circumspection,  a  bias  could  well  develop  in 
favor  of  contractors,  or  In  favor  of  Govern- 
ment Procurement  Agencies,  or  in  favor  of 
laree     businesses    over    smaller    businesses, 
(SBANEs  emphasis)  or  In  favor  of  the  status 
quo    or   in   lavor   of   Government   In   house 
capability  over  private  enterprise,  or  In  favor 
of  almost  any  special  interest  over  the  tax- 
payer's interests." 

We  understand  that  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee has  voted  to  defer  Congressman  Holi- 
field's  request  to  send  the  Government  Oper- 
ations Committee  bill  to  the  House  floor.  We 
will  continue  to  urge  the  adoption  of  a  Com- 
mission on  Government  Procurement  how- 
ever we  would  like  to  point  out  that  we 
strongly  feel  the  need  of  having  small  busi- 
ness represented. 

SET-ASn)E  PROGRAM   AND   PCR'S 

The  Smaller  Business  Association  of  New 
England.  Inc..  notes  with  pleasure  that  the 
Procurement  Center  Representatives  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  will  be  re- 
established. <„,~„ 
SBANE  wishes  to  emphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  the  joint  set-aside  program  as  It  was 
estebllshed.  It  was  of  benefit  in  increasing 
the  amount  of  business  to  the  small  btisl- 
nessman  and  of  equal  beneficial  importance 
to  the  Government  In  cost  savings. 

In  fiscal  vear  1965.  Department  of  Defense 
set  aside  6.3 <->  of  the  total  :«'"«  "J,,"^'"';^!^ 
procurements  for  small  business.  This  fell  to 
5  0^r  in  fiscal  year  1966,  thence  to  4  7-^,  in 
fl«;al  year  1967'and  is  down  to  3.7^;  for  the 
first  half  of  fiscal  year  1968.  This  Is  a  reduc- 
tion of  42.7  <■;  in  the  value  of  set-asldes. 

This  indicates  to  us  the  great  need  for  the 
prompt  return  of  the  PCR's  and  joint  set- 
allde  program  and  we  trust  that  DOD  and 
SBA  Will  move  with  dispatch  In  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  this  program. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  CONTRACTS  DISPUTES  CLAUSE 

We  Strongly  believe  that  contracts  and  pur- 
chase orders  Issued  by  a  Government  prime 
contractor  to  a  subcontractor  should  contain 
a  "Disputes"  clause  to  give  subcontractors 
access  to  the  appropriate  Gov^ernment  con- 
tracting officer  and  the  Armed  Services  Board 
of  Contract  Appeals  when  a  dispute  cannot 
be  settled  between  a  sub  and  the  prime. 

Such  a  clause  Is  standard  In  all  Govern- 
ment prime  contracts  but  the  prime  contrac- 
tor Is  prohibited  from  including  such  a  clause 
in  subcontracts. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Intent  of  Araied 
Services  Procurement  R«BUlatlons  23-203 
18  to  insure  the  Government  against  direct 
claims  by  a  subcontractor  and  to  suggest 
that  unresolved  disputes  between  •prime 
ind  "sub"  bv  resolved  by  arbitration,  by 
suit  in  the  covui«,  or  by  a  "prime"  Instituting 
an  appeal  to  the  Government  on  behalf  of  a 
"sub"  The  ASPR  does  not  instilate  the  Gov- 
ernment but  provides  no  positive  safeguard 
to  a  subcontractor  because : 

A    A    "prime"    does    not    have    to    assert 
a    claim    on    behalf    of    a    "sub"    and    is 
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not  aot  to  do  SO  If  the  dispute  Is  the  restUt 
of  aSn  by  the  "prime"  which  affects  the 

"^B^'when  suits  have  been  made  In  CXnu-t*  of 

Competent  Jurisdiction  by  a  "^^^.^^l^^^ 

a    "pTime"    such    Courts    have    ruled    with 

reasonable     consistency     that     the     written 

Z^s  of  the  contract  are  the  '^bo^e  wrms 

and  that  in  the  absence  of  a  "Dispute    clause 

thfre   is   no   ground   for  suit.  Such   adverse 

de^LloiL  can' be  expected  P-^lcul"  y  ^.ith 

reeard    to    terms    imposed    on    the    sub    oy 

dSon  of  the  Government    For  example^ 

ASPR  7-104.29  states  the  context  of  clauses 

^  be  included  in  various  type  government 

contracts   and   subcontracts   ^   provide   for 

price  reduction  If  defective  cost  or  pricing 

data  has  been  furnished . 

■nie  clause  as  written  In  a  Government 
comract  with  a  prime,  specifically  provides 
the  prime  access  to  the  standard  Government 
-msputes"  clause.  However,  the  clause  that 
t^  prime  is  required  by  the  Government  to 
insert  in  subcontracts  (and  that  the  subcon- 
Imctor  must  Insert  in  lower  tier  contract, 
when  appropriate)  does  not  make  reference 
to  a  "disputes"  clause.  In  fact,  t^e  clause 
applicable  to  subcontracts  gives  a  prime  urd- 
literal  DOwer,  as  representative  of  the  Gov- 
ernmen?  To  determine  by  Itself  that  a  sub- 
contractor  has  provided  defective  cost  or 
nriclne  data  Also,  the  Government  has  the 
^fme  unilateral  power  In  many  subcontracts 
thronffh  Its  right  to  audit  provided  for  in 
ASPR  7-104  41  and  as  sometimes  otherwise 
provided. 

It  is  therefore  recommended  that  provi- 
sions be  made  in  ASPR  as  follows : 

•■That  contracts  and  purchase  orders  Issued 
by  a  Government  prime  contractor  ")  a  sub- 
contractor contain  a  "disputes"  clause  ^vlng 
the  subcontractor  access  to  the  appropriate 

Government  contracting  o^"""  !^"4-^^"^^|ct 
sary  the  Armed  Services  Board  of  Contract 
Anneals  in  the  event  of  dispute  related  to  the 
te^rC  anS  conditions  of  the  ^ntract  v;hen 
such  dispute  cannot  be  settled  by  the  sun 
contractor  with  the  prime." 

This  right  should  accrue  to  a,«uf  °°f'^^^»^' 
Whether  the  dispute  Is  the  result  of  actions  by 
the  Government  or  the  prime  contractor  m 
connection  with  the  contract.  If  the  prime 
contractor,  acting  as  an  agent  for  the  Gov^^n 
ment  imposes  terms  as  directed  by  the  uov 
^nmenTor  as  approved  by  the  Government^ 
then  a  subcontractor  should  have  access  to 
relief  in  the  event  of  dispute  to  the  real  pur- 
chaser—the Government. 

MAXIMUM    MONTHLY    SUPPLY    POTENTtAl. 

When  bidding  on  government  contracts  a 
small  business  must  rightfully  he  expected 
to  comply  with  many  requirements.  However 
we  bellev4  one  of  these,  '■Maximum  Monthly 
Supply  Potential"  places  a  costly  and  unfair 
bu^en  on  small  business  and  often  dls- 
ZTlZs  worthy  and  otherwise  competent 
Companies  from  competing  on  contracts  Un- 
der this  requirement,  the  firm  must  be  able 
?^  supply  a  set  number  of  items  per  month 
Sus  hav'e  the  capacity  to  Produce  a  maxi- 
mum amount-usually  a  years  supply  in 
ninety  days-if  the  government  demands  for 
this  Item   should   Increase   at   a  substantial 

"^^  We  believe  this  maximum  monthly  supply 
potential  factor,  most  frequently  Impos^  by 
the  General  Services  Administration,  Is  often 
e^^Stshed  arbitrarily  and  could  be  used  to 
eliminate  small  business  ^'°'"^f,"'P^"'^;| 
hlddine  Small  businesses  sometimes  are 
fo?ced  to  purchase  extra  equipment  to  meet 
this  maximum  monthly  potential  only  to 
find  later  they  do  not  need  the  machinery. 
For  example,  a  small  New  England  company 
had  to  buy  two  more  screw  machines  for 
faoo^  in  order  to  meet  ^f^'^^^_ 
monthly  supply  potential  for  a  certain  prod- 
Tt  Se  coSfpLTcould  casny  have  met  th^ 
normal  requirements  without  the  new 
machines. 
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To  this  day.  the  machines  have  not  been 
used  because  the  maximum  potential  baa 
never  been  needed  by  the  government 
agency.  This  small  company  la  faced  with 
large  monthly  payment*  for  two  machines 
which  It  waa  required  to  buy  In  order  to 
qualify  for  the  contract. 

Several  small  Hrma  have  been  denied  con- 
tracts containing  the  maximum  monthly 
supply  potential  requirement  and  have  de- 
clined to  apply  for  a  Certificate  of  Compe- 
tency knowing  that  they  can  meet  estimated 
requirements,  but  not  the  maximum  month- 
ly supply  potential  provisions. 

SBANE  believes  this  system  of  maximum 
monthly  supply  potential  should  receive 
careful  study  by  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration and  the  Procurement  Regulation* 
Committees  and  changes  be  made  to  prevent 
well-qualified  small  businesses  from  Indis- 
criminate elimination  on  government  bid- 
ding solely  because  of  thu  maximum  re- 
quirement. 

PKtVATE    PKNSION    PLANS 

Everj'one  here  today  realizes  that  the  ob- 
jectives of  Oovemment  and  Industry  are 
not  dissimilar.  We  are  both  interested  in  the 
economic  prosperity  of  the  country  and  It* 
ciUrens.  Retirement  security  is  an  Important 
corollary  *>  this  broad  objecUve.  To  thU 
end,  certain  programs  have  been  developed 
during  this  country's  economic  history.  A 
significant  one.  familiar  to  all.  Is  social  se- 
curity. This  is.  and  should  remain,  a  broad 
basic  retirement  system.  Another  area  of  in- 
creasing importance,  which  complements  so- 
cial security,  Is  the  role  of  private  industry- 
sponsored  p)ension  plans. 

Private  pension  plans  are  not  new  but 
their  burgeoning  growth  since  1940  ha* 
attracted  increased  attention.  This  growth, 
which  gives  rise  to  private  pension  fund  as- 
sets now  m  excess  of  $100  billion,  has  come 
about  not  only  in  terms  of  numbers  of  peo- 
ple covered,  which  Is  currently  over  30  mil- 
lion employees,  but  even  more  significantly 
in  terms  of  the  percentage  of  the  total  work 
force  covered  As  a  representative  of  indus- 
try and  small  business,  this  association  Is 
keenly  desirous  of  having  this  growth  con- 
tinue and  even  accelerate. 

There  is  no  need  for  us  to  debate  whether 
government  has  a  role  in  private  pension 
plans,  for  we  .ire  not  apart.  Certainly,  when 
a  system  affecting  the  financial  well-being 
of  our  citizenry  reaches  such  magnitude.  It 
warrants  examination  by  many  responsible 
bodies.  Our  concern  today  Is  to  alert  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  the  danger 
of  tempering  with  an  already  proven  success- 
ful program.  We  think  there  Is  a  tendency  to 
note  a  desirable  provision  in  one  plan  and, 
therefore,  deduce  that  It  would  be  even 
more  desirable  to  make  this  provision  man- 
datory for  all  plans.  This  is  not  the  case 
since  the  success  of  the  private  pension  plan 
system  has  been  In  a  good  measure  the  re- 
sult of  the  flexibility  accorded  it.  The  pen- 
sion costs,  which  can  be  borne  by  each  com- 
pany, vary  widely.  Size,  profitability,  Income 
stability,  and  labor  mobility  are  some  of  the 
re  .1  sons. 

Current  legislation  before  you,  which  re- 
lates to  mandatory  vesting,  portability.  In- 
creased minimum  contributions,  and  Federal 
Reinsurance,  we  believe  is  not.  In  the  long 
run.  In  the  best  Interest  of  the  employer  or 
the  employee  Our  belief  is  this  stems  from 
the  fact  that  legislation  of  this  sort  will  In- 
crease the  cost  of  private  pension  plans  to  the 
employer.  Paced  with  this  Increased  cost,  he 
must  of  necessity  give  consideration  to  re- 
ducing the  ultimate  retirement  benefits.  In 
addition,  increasing  the  cost  must  certainly 
hinder  the  adoption  of  new  plans  which  nei- 
ther you.  gentlemen,  or  this  association. 
deems  desirable.  The  small  business  execu- 
tive must  be  allowed  more  latitude  In  the 
design  and  funding  of  his  plan. 

In  summation,  further  restrictive  legisla- 
tion to  control  private  pension  plans  volun- 
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Urlly  Instituted  may  very  well  damage  the 
small  business  segment  of  our  society  and, 
therefore,  lu  employees  We  urge  you  to  al- 
low this  healthy  growth  to  continue  in  an 
orderly  manner. 

PATENTS 

SBANE  opposes  legislation  that  would 
change  the  present  system  under  which  pat- 
ents are  issued  the  first  Inventor  to  the  first 
to  file  system  that  has  been  proposed  to  the 
Congress 

Despite  the  enormous'  Investment  that 
large  companies  spend  each  year  on  research 
and  development,  studies  reveal  that  small 
businesses  are  still  the  birthplace  of  most  of 
the  new  Ideas  and  products  that  are  mar- 
keted. For  this  reason,  the  Association  has 
given  careful  study  to  the  recommendations 
of  the  President's  Commission  on  Patent  Re- 
form and  legislation  that  has  been  filed  in 
the  Congress  as  a  result  of  this  study 

Of  particular  Interest  to  small  business  Is 
the  proposal  to  change  the  system  of  priority 
from  "first  to  Invent"  to  "first  to  file"  or  var- 
ious modified  first  to  file  rvUes  that  have  been 
submitted  to  the  Congress 

The  cost  of  a  patent  application  to  an  in- 
ventor Is  from  $500  to  $1,000  and  higher  in 
complex  cases.  These  changes  In  the  patent 
laws  would  Impose  a  serious  financial  burden 
on  small  business  and  the  private  inventor 
who  often  lacks  the  funds  to  file  patent  ap- 
plications that  have  not  demonstrated  com- 
mercial utility.  These  Inventors  must  con- 
serve their  funds  to  develop  inventions  for 
which  there  Is  substantial  expectation  of 
commercial  use  and  value.  Large  businesses, 
however,  can  afford  to  file  and  prosecute  pat- 
ent applications  on  all  likely  Inventions 
without  knowing  their  commercial  value. 

The  present  cost  to  the  Patent  Office  in 
conducting  first  Invention  contests  and  Inter- 
ferences Is  less  than  $250,000  with  a  staff  of 
30  employees  This  low  expenditure  of  man- 
power and  money  to  insure  the  patent  goes 
to  the  first  Inventor  Is  a  good  Indication  of 
the  efficiency,  economy  and  reasonableness  of 
the  present  system.  The  proposed  changes 
would  encourage  half-baked  applications  that 
would  lead  to  more  expensive  contests  and  a 
greatly  increased  workload  on  the  Patent 
Office. 

These  proposed  changes  would  preclude  an 
Inventor  from  contesting  the  priority  of  an 
invention  merely  because  he  failed  to  file  a 
patent  application  within  a  prescribed  pe- 
riod before  another  who  claims  the  same  In- 
vention. 

We  ask  that  you  resist  any  changes  In  the 
patent  laws  from  the  present  first  to  Invent 
system  that  has  succesfully  protected  and 
encouraged  American  Inventiveness  for  so 
many  years. 
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the  burgeoning  bureaucracy  might  be 
made  more  efficient,  tlius  reducing  the 
cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

I  wholeheartedly  commend  Congress- 
man Roth  for  his  presentation  of  this 
enonnous  and  difficult  work,  which  re- 
quired endless  hours  of  detailed  research 
We  need  more  men  like  him  in  the  Con- 
gress. 


TODAY'S  HORATIO  ALGER  HEROES 


HON.  JAMES  V.  SMITH 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  1.  1968 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  last  Tuesday.  June  25.  my  esteemed 
colleague  Congressman  Bill  Roth,  of 
Delaware,  delivered  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives the  results  of  an  outstanding 
study,  which  will  benefit  every  Member  of 
this  body  and  the  organization  of  gov- 
ernment as  a  whole.  The  general  public 
will  also  be  assisted  greatly  by  being  able 
to  better  understand  the  services  offered 
by  the  various  branches  of  the  broad  es- 
tablishment of  government.  I  am  pleased 
to  cosponsor  the  Program  Information 
Act  with  the  hope  that  it  will  find  its 
full  usefulness  in  the  disseminating  of 
information  and  also  with  the  desire  that 


HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  1,  1968 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed 
heartening  to  know  that  tlie  spirit  of 
Horatio  Alger  is  still  with  us  today,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  his  first  pub- 
lished book  "Ragged  Dick"  appeared  over 
100  years  ago.  We  remember  him  well 
as  the  author  of  over  100  books,  whose 
heroes,  by  leading  exemplary  lives  strug- 
gling valiantly  against  poverty  and  other 
odds,  won  wealth  and  honor. 

The  May  1968  issue  of  Nation's  Busi- 
ness published  an  article  entitled  "To- 
day's Horatio  Alger  Heroes."  It  is  of 
special  interest,  not  only  because  it  is 
true,  but  as  evidence  that  the  spirit  of 
free  enterprise  still  animates  our  youths, 
many  of  whom  are  tomorrow's  business- 
men. 

As  one  of  the  Representatives  to  Con- 
gress from  Greater  Baltimore.  Md.,  I  was 
particularly  pleased  that  two  fine  and  up- 
standing young  men  of  the  area.  Patrick 
M.  Fahey  and  Fred  Cuomo  are  cited  in 
the  article  which  merits  reprinting  in 
the  pages  of  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Today's  Horatio  Alger  Heroes 
(By  Wilbur  Martin) 

Horatio  Alger's  heroes  were  young  men  with 
burning  ambition  to  "strive  and  succeed." 
poor  boys  who  overcame  poverty  and  dis- 
advantaged backgrounds  In  the  best  Ameri- 
can tradition. 

Those  countless  thousands  who  thrilled  to 
Ned  the  Newsboy  and  Alger's  other  young 
knights  have  all  grown  up,  many  to  become 
today's  business  and  industrial  leaders.  And. 
In  nostalgia,  they  may  ponder:  Where  are 
the  candy  butchers  of  old  No.  9.  the  shoe- 
shine  boy  and  the  waif  on  the  corner  with  his 
nnanclai  extra? 

Alger's  fictional  characters  have  their  real- 
life  counterparts.  Just  as  they  always  have. 
You  can  find  them  In  the  garment  district 
of  New  York  City,  pushing  dress  racks  along 
Seventh  Avenue  and  dreaming  of  one  day 
owning  a  manufacturing  house  of  their  own. 
Or  ushering  at  NBC.  ABC  or  CBS.  striving  to 
break  Into  television,  just  as  did  hundreds  of 
youngsters  who  clerked  in  the  drugstores 
near  Hollywood  and  Vine  In  Hollywood's  hey- 
day. 

You  can  find  them  on  college  campuses. 
There  are  more  of  this  type  among  the  Ivy 
than  the  mop-haired,  bearded,  beaded,  sock- 
less  vocal  searchers  who  lilt  from  cause  to 
cause. 

Evt'y  businessman  can  look  back  on  his 
own  school  days  and  remember  "Working 
Willie."  the  boy  who  had  a  dozen  odd-Jobs 
to  pay  his  way  through  school  and  finance 
Saturday  night's  date. 

Today's  counterpart  to  Alger's  Ned  the 
Newsboy  Is  far  more  sophisticated,  but  his 
aim  Is  the  same:  to  succeed.  A  good  example 
of  the  type  of  enterprise  you  can  find  on 
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almost  any  campus  is  Patrick  M.  Pahey.  24, 
of  Baltimore,  president  of  Paladin  AdvertU- 
ing  Co.  His  vice  president  is  Fred  Cuomo.  21. 
Pahey  tells  It  like  this: 
"I  was  21.  going  to  the  University  of  Balti- 
more and  I  wanted  to  pay  my  own  way.  I  also 
knew  that  when  you  go  to  get  a  Job.  busi- 
nessmen ask  you.  'What  have  you  done,'  even 
If  you've  Just  graduated." 

Paladin  Advertising  Co.  (from  a  character 
out  of  the  time  of  Charlemagne  but  best  re- 
membered as  a  TV  western  Robin  Hood  type) 
was  born  with  $76  and  a  printer  willing  to 
carry  It  on  the  cuff. 

Its  stock  in  trade  Is  a  sports  directory  that 
also  lists  every  graduating  student  each  year 
from  the  Unlversltv  of  Baltimore  (and  grew 
to  editions  for  12  other  Maryland  colleges). 
It  also  handles  place  mats  for  fraternity 
functions  (courtesy  of  participating  mer- 
chants), ads  on  the  back  of  dance  and  raffle 
tickets. 

Fahey  tells  his  scote  of  full-time  campus 
employees  that  companies  are  looking  for 
people  who  realize  they  must  have  something 
else  beside  a  college  diploma— some  solid 
work  experiences  and  a  background  of  ac- 
complishment. 

To  add  a  little  more  incentive  than  the 
40  per  oent  commission,  he  had  a  contest 
and  the  top  salesmen  ended  up  with  com- 
pany titles:  vice  president,  secretary,  treas- 
urer. Other  good  producers  got  a  (3  gas 
allowance. 

Along  the  four-year  road,  Pahey  t)ecame 
the  youngest  member  ever  taken  Into  the 
Baltimore  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
Advertising  Club. 

He  also  moved  his  company  offices  from 
his  basement  to  an  office  of  Its  own,  a  $10-a- 
month  garage  (no  heat,  but  a  rug  on  the 
concrete  floor).  And  his  mother,  a*  Cuomo's, 
stUl  Is  the  telephone  answering  service. 

"The  company's  been  fun."  says  Fahey, 
graduated  now  and  1-A  in  the  draft. 

"It  has  paid  my  way  through  college  and 
given  me  something  that  I  think  I  can  either 
biUld  on  or  give  me  terrific  experience  If 
I  go  to  work  for  somebody  else.  It  has  also 
given  me  the  down  payment  on  some 
property."  ,      .  , 

Cuomo,  who  won  an  athletic  scholarship 
to  Baltimore  as  a  soccer  player,  will  be  able 
to  keep  Paladin  operating  If  Pahey  goes  Into 
service— for  a  whUe.  He's  a  senior  himself. 
Pahey  unabashedly  believes  "opportuni- 
ties are  unlimited  If  you're  willing  to  work" 
and  "you  can  stlU  make  something  out  of 
nothing." 

"Maybe  it's  corny  to  think  like  this.  But 
you  look  at  the  people  who  made  this  cotm- 
try  great.  They  thought  like  this  and  they 
did  a  pretty  good  Job  of  it. 

"Wbat's  wrong  If  you  think  you  can  stUl 
become  a  millionaire?"  he  grins. 
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articles  on  Chicago  street  gangs  living  off 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  funds. 
More  than  2  weeks  before  the  Senate  Per- 
manent Investigating  Subcommittee  be- 
gan open  hearings  on  the  GEO  blunder. 
Mr.  MoUenhofT  had  reported  in  the  Reg- 
ister that  OEO  would  come  under  fire  in 
the  committee  hearings. 

Mr.  Mollenhofl's  stories  make  it  clear 
that  Rev.  John  E.  Pry.  the  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Chicago, 
where  the  gangs  headquartered,  was  im- 
plicated—if not  directly,  at  least  through 
knowledge — with  the  unlawful  activities 
of  the  gangs. 

While  he  may  have  been  naive  at  the 
start,  Reverend  Fry  apparently  learned 
as  the  program  progressed  the  ways  in 
which  the  outlaw  gangs  misused  Govern- 
ment funds. 

Congratulations  also  are  due  to  Sena- 
tors John  L.  McClellan.  of  Arkansas, 
Karl  E.  Mundt.  of  South  Dakota,  and 
Carl  T.  Curtis,  of  Nebraska  for  thor- 
oughly exploring  this  OEO  program  and 
acting  on  behalf  of  the  taxpayers  to  block 
the  wasteful  expenditure  of  Federal 
fimds. 

I  commend  Mr.  Mollenhoff's  articles  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
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CLARK  MOLLENHOFF.  A  FINE 
REPORTER 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  1.  1968 
Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Clark 
MoUenhofT,  an  author  and  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  winning  reporter  for  the  Des 
Moines  Register,  has  been  a  key  figure  in 
keeping  the  people  of  Iowa  and  the  Na- 
tion informed  of  activities  in  Washing- 
ton. Through  his  clear  and  concise  prose, 
he  frequently  has  taken  the  American 
people  behind  the  scenes  of  Government 
to  find  the  real  news. 

An  example  of  Mr.  Mollenhoff's  in- 
depth  reporting  is  his  current  series  of 


Chicago  Gang  Testimony  Problem  for 

Presbyterians 

(By  Clark  MoUenhoff) 

Washington,  DC— Testimony  of  the 
criminality  of  the  Blackstone  Rangers  street 
gang  in  Chicago  has  stirred  a  multitude  of 
problems  for  the  United  Presbyterian  Church. 

At  least  for  the  moment,  the  highest  offi- 
cials of  the  church  have  given  their  full  sup- 
port to  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  E.  Pry,  the  con- 
troversial 44-year-old  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  In  Chicago. 

But  the  views  of  the  hierarchy  of  the 
church  are  not  given  such  enthusiastic  en- 
dorsement by  those  who  feel  that  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Pry  Is  at  least,  "misguided"  In  his  stout 
defense  of  such  characters  as  Eugene  (Bull) 
Halrston,  president  of  the  Rangers,  and  Jeff 
(Black  Prince)  Fort,  the  gang's  vice- 
president. 

DENOUNCED    PROBE 

With  no  knowledge  of  the  evidence,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  John  Coventry  Smith,  moderator  of 
the  church's  General  Assembly  and  titular 
head  of  the  church,  rushed  to  Washington 
last  week  to  denounce  the  McClellan  Per- 
manent Investigating  Subcommittee  and 
praise  Pastor  Pry  for  "the  brilliance  of  his 
insights  and  the  creative  Imagination  of  his 
approach  to  the  problems  of  church  and 
society." 

"He  (Fry)  has  done  things  that  the  rest  of 
us  would  not  have  been  able  to  do,"  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Smith  said.  "He  has  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing communications  with  street  gangs  in 
Chicago,  making  his  church  a  base  for  rela- 
tionship with  representatives  of  under- 
privileged groups." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Smith  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ken- 
neth G.  Neigh,  general  secretary  of  the  Board 
of  National  Missions  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church,  shoved  aside  what  they  called 
"undocumented"  testimony  against  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Fry  as  having  been  made  "by  a  former 
gang  leader  and  one  other  disaffected  person." 
The  Rev.  Drs.  Smith  and  Neigh  said  they 
were  relying  upon  Donald  E.  Zimmerman, 
executive  of  the  Presbytery  of  Chicago,  who 
they  said  had  made  a  "rather  thorough"  in- 
vestigation of  the  whole  matter. 

However,  under  questioning,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Smith  said  he  really  didn't  know  how  thor- 
ough an  Investigation  Zimmerman  had  con- 
ducted and  that  he  was  rather  certain  that 
Zimmerman  had  not  questioned  the  police, 
school  authorities,  or  the  witnesses  who  have 


been  appearing  before  the  McClellan  sub- 
committee. 

Senator  Carl  Curtis  (Rep..  Neb),  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  declared 
that  he  believed  that  Zimmerman  and  other 
church  people  "are  a  little  premature"  In 
making  such  a  broad  defense  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Pry. 

KINDEST    THING 

Senator  Karl  Mundt  (Rep.,  8.D.)  declared 
that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pry  might  have  been  "a 
well-motivated  kind  of  a  fellow  when  he  got 
into  this  Blackstone  Ranger  business,  but  I 
think  the  kindest  thing  I  could  say  about 
him  Is  that  he  has  been  unaware  of  what 
was  happening  around  him. 

Mundt  and  McClellan  have  called  the  Rev. 
Dr  Pry  "naive"  in  his  dealings  with  the 
leaders  of  a  criminal  gang  who  have  been 
convicted  of  rape.  Illegal  possession  of  nar- 
cotics, assault  and  battery,  robbery,  bur- 
glary, conspiracy  to  murder,  and  murder. 

The  Senate  Permanent  Investigating  Sub- 
committee headed  by  McClellan  started  the 
investigation  because  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  (OEO)  had  made  a  grant  of 
$927,000  to  a  Chicago  organization  for  an 
educational  program  that  had  been  ad- 
ministered by  the  leaders  of  two  Chicago 
criminal  gangs— the  Blackstone  Rangers  and 
the  East  Side  Disciples. 

The  program  was  admittedly  a  "high  risk 
program,  and  Chicago  police.  Mayor  Richard 
Daley  and  social  organizations  have  been 
appalled  at  the  lack  of  supervision  the  pro- 
gram was  receiving.  It  was  an  educational 
program  where  dropouts  from  the  ninth  and 
tenth  grade  were  teaching  dropouts  from 
the  third  and  fourth  grade. 

But  the  testimony  has  established  that 
very  little  actual  teaching  was  being  done, 
and  there  has  been  little  evidence  that  the 
program  has  reformed  the  Blackstone 
Rangers  or  the  Disciples. 

CONDITIONS    WORSE 

A  dozen  witnesses  from  the  Chicago  Police 
Department  and  from  the  office  of  the  Cook 
County  state's  attorney  have  testified  that 
crime  conditions  have  become  worse  under 
the  federal  grant. 

The  number  of  shootings  In  the  area  of 
the  Blackstone  Rangers  and  Disciples  has 
more  than  doubled  since  the  program  was 
started.  There  have  been  30  gang  killings 
in  the  area  Ju.st  since  Jan.  1. 

As  far  as  Mayor  Daley  and  police  are  con- 
cerned, the  high  risk"  experiment  in  letting 
the  criminal  gangs  dole  out  federal  funds 
has  gone  far  enough.  They  want  it  stopped. 
Police  and  prosecutors  have  testified  that 
conditions  are  generally  worse,  that  the 
Blackstone  Rangers  have  continued  a  pat- 
tern of  extortion,  Intimidation,  narcotics 
peddling,  robbery  and  murder. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Pry  says  Mayor  Daley  and 
the  Chicago  police  are  engaged  In  a  major 
effort  to  frame  him  because  they  do  not  ap- 
prove of  his  unorthodox  approach  to  dealing 
vrith  social  problems. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Fry  and  his  lawyer.  William 
Brackett,  continually  emphasize  that  the 
most  serious  testimony  about  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Pry  comes  from  two  persons  of  questionable 
rellabilitv— George  (Mad  Dog)  Rose,  a  former 
Blackstone  Ranger  war  lord,  and  Annabelle 
Martin,  a  poorlv  educated  mother  of  10  chil- 
dren who  admits  that  eight  of  her  boys  were 
In  the  Blackstone  Rangers  and  that  she 
bought  $90  worth  of  bullets  for  Ranger  boss 
Halrston. 

Committee  Chairman  McClellan  and  as- 
sociate counsel  La  Vern  Duffy  were  aware 
that  witnesses  such  as  Rose  and  Mrs.  Martin 
would  be  subject  to  serious  attack  If  they 
were  not  corroborated  on  major  points  by 
testimony  of  other  witnesses. 

CORROBORATE    FACT 

Police  and  others  corroborated  the  fact  that 
there  were  guns  and  narcotics  in  the  church, 
and  that  the  Rangers  were  engaged  In  ex- 
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tortlon  requiring  buainessm«n  to  pay  480  to 
•150  a  month  for  protection.  However,  there 
Is  nothing  yet  in  the  record  to  substantiate 
the  Rose  charge  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pry  knew 
about  It. 

Mrs.  Martin  testified  that  sex  parties  took 
place  m  the  church  at  night,  that  girls  came 
out  smoking  marijuana  cigarettes  and  that 
she  delivered  bullets  to  Hairston  at  the 
church  when  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pry  was  present. 

Through  the  affldaviu  of  a  half-dozen  wit- 
nesses, the  subcommittee  established  that 
Rose  was  correct  In  testifying  that  the  Ne- 
gro gang  leaders  had  purchased  five  guns 
while  on  a  church-flnanced  vacation  trip  to 
Circle  Pines  Camp  In  Michigan  with  Charles 
LaPagUa.  a  church  counselor  who  assisted 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Pry. 

Even  If  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pry  and  LaPaglla 
were  testifying  honestly  in  denying  that  they 
knew  of  the  extortion,  gun  buying,  drinking, 
and  narcotics,  the  record  very  clearly  estab- 
lished that  such  activities  were  taking  place 
m  the  Plrst  Presbyterian  Church. 

As  the  committee  puts  more  corroboration 
Into  the  record  during  the  next  week  the 
problems  will  continue  to  pile  up  for  the  Rev. 
Dr    Pry  and  for  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Even  before  the  current  Senate  hearings, 
there  had  been  some  opposition  to  the  Rev. 
Dr  Pry. 

In  a  speeeti  in  Minneapolis.  Minn.,  on  Blay 
15  before  the  Presbyterian  Conference  on 
Evangelism,  the  Rev  Dr  Pry  lashed  out  at 
the  "monstrous  crimes"  against  the  black 
people.  He  accused  the  church  and  the  nation 
of  condoning  "murders,  beatings,  rape,  ex- 
ploitation, savagery,  and  incalculable  bru- 
talltlea." 

WHAT'S   HAPPCNTNC? 

In  an  editorial  In  the  June  issue  of  the 
Presbyterian  Layman,  lay  leaders  sharply 
criticized  the  Rev.  Dr,  Pry  for  the  lack  of  a 
balanced  presentation.  The  editorial  stated 
there  was  no  message  of  hope  or  love,  "noth- 
ing but  a  harsh  sweeping  Indictment  of  white 
Christians  for  all  the  monstrous  crimes 
against  black  people,  for  which  we  would  be 
Judged,  not  by  God.  but  by  such  as  Rap 
Brown  and  Stokely  Carmlcbael." 

"What  In  the  world  is  happening  to  our 
church  anyway?"  the  editorial  asked.  "If  this 
Is  the  way  our  church  is  heading,  then  we  had 
better  fold  our  tents  and  dissolve." 

The  picture  of  the  actual  operation  of  the 
Blackstone  Rangers  In  and  round  the  Plrst 
Presbyterian  Church  In  Chicago  Is  likely  to 
evoke  an  even  greater  reaction  than  the  Rev. 
Dr  Pry's  speech. 

Sbx.   Dkdgs  at  Chukch  in  Chicago  Told — 

MoTHBB   Ties   Pasto«   to   Vicious   Gang 
(By  Clark  MoUenhoffi 

Washington.  DC— The  mother  of  eight 
members  of  the  Blackstone  Rangers  gang 
testified  Wednesday  that  the  Plrst  Presby- 
terian Church  In  Chicago  Is  used  for  sex. 
narcotics,  guns,  and  as  a  haven  for  criminals. 

Mrs.  Annabelle  Martin  was  one  of  several 
witnesses  to  relate  the  criminal  activities  of 
the  Blackstone  Rangers  and  to  assert  that  the 
Rev  John  Fry.  pastor  of  the  church,  "had  to 
know  about  It." 

The  Negro  mother  of  10  children  told  the 
Senate  Permanent  Investigating  Subcommit- 
tee that  physical  violence  directed  by  Ranger 
leaders  forced  her  to  let  eight  of  her  10  chil- 
dren Join  the  Negro  gang. 

After  the  children  came  home  with  bloody 
noses  and  torn  clothing,  she  said,  she  decided 
that  It  was  necessary  for  them  to  Join  the 
criminal  gang  She  said  the  small  children 
paid  25  cenu  a  week  to  avoid  being  beaten 
and  the  older  children  paid  25  cents  a  day  or 
$1  25  a  week 

POVHn-Y   P«OC«AM 

Subcommittee  Chairman  John  L.  McClel- 
lan,  (Dem..  Ark  )  heard  the  tesUmony  in  ex- 
ploring an  anti-poverty  program  called  The 
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Woodlawn  Organisation  (TWO)  that  was 
financed  by  a  9937,000  grant  from  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  (OEO> . 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Pry  is  a  key  figure  In  the 
Woodlawn  Organization,  and  la  the  major 
promoter  of  more  federal  funds  to  finance 
the  gang-run  educational  program  for 
another  year. 

Mrs  Martin  testified  that  she  recognized 
the  gang  leaders-Eugene  (Bull)  Hairston 
and  Jeff  (Black  Prince)  Port — as  vicious 
criminals  but  that  there  seemed  no  alterna- 
tive to  letting  her  children  Join  the  gang  and 
to  try  to  work  with  It. 

On  one  occasion.  Mrs.  Martin  testified, 
Hairston.  the  president  of  the  Blackstone 
Rangers,  hired  her  to  buy  bullets  for  the 
gang.  She  said  he  gave  her  a  list  and  $50  and 
she  went  to  a  pawn  shop  that  sold  am- 
munition. 

The  ammunition  listed  cost  990.  Mrs.  Mar- 
tin testified,  so  she  went  back,  got  another 
$50  from  Hairston  and  then  delivered  the 
ammunition  at  the  Plrst  Presbyterian 
Church. 

An  employe  of  the  pawn  shop  filed  an  af- 
fidavit with  the  subcommittee  relating  that 
Mrs.  Martin  had  made  such  a  purchase  under 
the  circumstances  she  related. 

Mrs  Martin  testified  that  she  put  the  large 
package  of  bulleta  on  a  table  in  the  church 
and  that  the  Rev  Mr  Pry  came  Into  the  room 
and  saw  them. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Pry  denied  he  had  ever  seen 
any  bullets  in  the  church.  He  also  denied 
that  the  Blackstone  Rangers  had  sex  parties 
In  his  church,  smoked  marijuana  cigarettes 
there,  and  kept  guns  and  other  weapons 
there. 

With  Pastor  Pry  present  at  the  same  wit- 
ness table,  Mrs.  Martin  declared  that  he  had 
seen  the  bullets  and  had  been  more  In- 
terested in  saving  Hairston  than  In  doing 
something  for  two  of  her  boys  who  were  In- 
volved as  co-defendants  in  a  conspiracy- 
to-murder  case. 

Mrs.  Martin  testified  that  her  two  sons — 
Mar\ln.  15.  and  Sanders.  Jr.,  14 — were  ar- 
rested with  Dennis  Jackson.  15.  in  the  slay- 
ing of  a  narcotic  peddler  and  the  wounding 
of  two  of  his  companions. 

The  Martin  boys  were  present  at  the  time 
of  the  slaying,  but  It  was  Jackson  who  shot 
the  three  men.  Mrs.  Martin  related. 
MUSCLING  in 
She  said  Marvin  and  Sanders,  both  mem- 
bers of  the  Rangers,  told  her  they  were  pres- 
ent with  Jackson  when  Hairston  asked  him 
to  kill  the  narcotics  jjeddlers,  who  were  re- 
ported to  be  muscling  In  on  Blackstone  Ran- 
ger narcotics  operations. 

Mrs.  Martin  said  she  saw  the  boys  run  Into 
her  house  a  few  minutes  after  the  slaying, 
and  that  she  saw  Hairston  enter  the  house 
and  go  upstairs  a  few  minutes  later.  She  later 
was  told  that  Hairston  gave  the  young  boys 
96  for  the  shooting,  she  said. 

After  her  two  boys  were  arrested  in  connec- 
tion with  the  shooting,  Mrs.  Martin  testified, 
she  went  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pry  for  a  lawyer. 
Sbe  said  he  did  not  hire  the  lawyer  she 
wanted,  but  hired  one  from  the  Chicago 
Legal  Aid  Society  who  told  her  that  her  boys 
should  not  talk  about  Halrston's  role  or  they 
would  be  killed  by  Port,  vice-president  of  the 
Rangers. 

Mrs.  Martin  said  she  and  her  two  sons  did 
testify  In  the  trial  that  restated  In  the  con- 
viction of  Hairston  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy 
to  murder.  She  said  the  Chicago  police  and 
the  Cook  County  state's  attorney's  office  have 
moved  her  from  her  home  In  the  Blackstone 
Ranger  area  and  have  her  and  her  family 
under  24-hour  guard  because  of  the  fear  they 
will  be  killed. 

coaaoaOKA'TES  aroar 

Robert   Plerson,    an    Investigator   for   the 

state's    attorney's    office,    corroborated    her 

story  about  the  vicious  nature  of  the  leaders 

of  the  Blackstone  Rangers.  He  also  testified 
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that  local  Investigators  have  evidence  of  ex- 
tortion of  businessmen  by  the  Rangers. 

Signs  signed  by  JefT  Port  were  "sold"  to 
various  business  establishments  for  950  to 
9160  a  month  as  "protection"  against  the 
Blackstone  Rangers,  Plerson  said.  Evidence  (<i 
this  has  been  obtained  from  businessmen 
who  were  reluctant  to  talk  because  of  fear 
Plerson  said,  and  the  case  Is  being  constdereci 
by  a  local  grand  Jury. 

Mrs.  Martin  said  her  children  went  to 
the  regular  public  schools  In  Chicago  because 
she  would  not  permit  them  to  attend  the 
anti-poverty  school  being  run  by  the  Black- 
stone Rangers  In  the  Plrst  Presbyterian 
Church. 

"What  could  they  teach  but  murder  anri 
narcotics  peddling  and  extortion."  Mrs.  Mar- 
tin said  when  Chairman  McClellan  asked  her 
about  the  anti-poverty  school. 

The  school  Is  taught  by  fourth-  to  tenth- 
grade  dropouts,  and  Hairston  and  Fort  re- 
ceived salaries  of  96.500  and  96.000  a  year  re- 
spectively as  supervisors  of  the  program. 

QUESTION    SCHOOL 

McClellan  and  Senator  Carl  Curtis  (Rep  . 
Neb.)  questioned  how  these  dropouts  with 
criminal  records  could  be  expected  to  do  a 
satisfactory  Job  of  teacliing  students  mathe- 
matics and  literacy  skills. 

Mrs.  Martin  and  a  half-dozen  police  officers 
said  the  gang-run  school  is  a  menace  to  the 
community. 

However,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fry  continued  to 
assert  that  Hairston  and  Port  were  "leaders 
In  the  community"  and  were  providing  "in- 
spiration" to  the  young  people  In  the  Wood- 
lawn area. 

Pastor  Pry  said  all  of  his  accusers  are  in- 
volved m  "a  frame-up,"  Including  Mrs.  Mar- 
tin, who  he  said  has  a  bad  reputation,  the 
police  officers  of  the  gang  Intelligence  unit, 
and  George  (Watusl)  Rose,  a  former  warlord 
of  the  Blackstone  Rangers  who  has  said  that 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Pry  even  passed  on  an  order  to 
kill  one  of  the  gang's  enemies. 

Rose  returned  to  the  witness  chair  late 
Wednesday  to  confront  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pry  with 
testimony  that  Pastor  Pry  knew  of  narcotics 
and  guns  In  the  church  and  of  extortion. 

Rose  said  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pry  gave  the  gang 
the  Idea  of  extorting  money  from  neighbor- 
hood businessmen.  He  said  there  were  storle,'; 
In  the  newspap>ers  indicating  Blackstone  ex- 
tortion In  1966.  but  that  It  was  not  true  at 
the  time. 

Pastor  Pry  suggested  that  the  gang  might 
seek  "contributions"  from  white  btislnessmen 
in  the  area  because  these  btulneesmen  bad 
been  exploiting  the  Negro  community,  Rose 
testified.  A  clever  means  was  worked  out  to 
"compliment"  a  businessman  en  his  fine 
place,  and  to  suggest  that  he  might  need 
some  protection  to  keep  It  from  being  bumea 
or  destroyed.  Rose  said. 

He  also  testified  that  he  had  taken  part  in 
the  extortion,  and  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pry  knew 
of  these  Instances.  He  said  he  had  given  the 
name  of  the  places  and  details  in  a  closed 
session  of  the  hearing. 

Police  said  they  had  corroborated  much  of 
the  story  told  by  Mrs.  Martin  and  Rose,  but 
that  much  of  the  corroboration  could  be 
given  only  in  a  closed  session  of  the  commit- 
tee because  of  fear  for  the  safety  of  some  of 
the  witnesses. 

Pastor  Pry  testified  that  despite  the  testi- 
mony against  him.  he  has  the  full  backing 
of  his  Presbyterian  Church  membership.  He 
also  declared  that  he  has  not  lost  his  confi- 
dence In  either  Hairston  or  Port,  and  would 
retain  them  as  supervisors  In  the  program 
if  It  is  refunded  by  the  OEO. 

The  fa^nate  hearing  Is  for  the  purpose  of 
demonstrating  the  use  or  misuse  of  govern- 
ment funds  and  programs,  and  Chairman 
McClellan,  Senator  Curtis,  and  Senator  Karl 
Mundt  (Rep.,  SX>.)  have  indicated  forcefully 
that  they  do  not  believe  the  Woodlawn  pro- 
gram should  be  funded  for  another  year. 
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How  Two  Gangs  Ran  9927,000  OEO  Pao- 
caAM — Officials  Ignored  Polici;  Warn- 
ings 

(By  Clark  MollenhofT) 

Washington,  D.C— The  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  (OEO)  permitted  a  program  In 
Chicago.  111.,  to  be  amended  to  give  leaders 
of  a  criminal  Negro  gang  almost  total  control 
over  the  handling  of  a  9927.000  anti-poverty 
program,  a  Senate  subcommittee  was  told 
Thursday. 

The  Permanent  Investigating  Subcommit- 
tee headed  by  Senator  John  L.  McClellan 
(Dem..  Ark.)  heard  testimony  that  the  pro- 
gram was  approved  over  the  objections  of 
Chicago  Mayor  Richard  Daley  and  Dr.  Deton 
Brooks,  executive  director  for  Urban  Oppor- 
tunity. 

The  approval  came  from  the  OEO  at  a 
time  when  R.  Sargent  Shriver  was  director, 
and  after  he  had  been  apprised  of  the  objec- 
tions by  Mayor  Daley,  Dr.  Brooks  and  Chicago 
police. 

Committee  Investigator  John  Walsh,  a  for- 
mer Des  Moines  man.  testified  on  the  broad 
scope  of  the  investigation  into  what  waa 
admittedly  to  a  "high  risk"  program  to  try 
to  rehabilitate  the  members  of  two  crimi- 
nal gangs — the  Blackstone  Rangers  and  the 
East  Side  Disciples. 


an  alternative 
Chairman  McClellan  said  that  this  kind 
of  program  "might  be  sound,  worthy  and 
laudable  particularly  when  Its  alleged  objec- 
tives are  to  give  members  of  a  gang  of  youths 
an  opportunity  to  choose  an  alternative  to 
the  lawlessness  and  violence  which  usually 
characterize  the  activities  of  city  street 
gangs." 

Before  the  day  of  testimony  was  over,  Mc- 
Clellan and  other  committee  members  had 
concluded  that  appropriation  of  nearly  a 
million  dollars  to  the  Woodlawn  organiza- 
tion for  use  by  the  gang  leaders  had  resulted 
In  so  many  Improprieties  and  bad  practices 
that  It  was  doubtful  If  any  real  good  came 
from  the  program. 

Despite  the  continued  lawlessness.  Includ- 
ing 28  murders  since  Jan.  1,  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  under  the  control  of 
Director  Bertrand  Harding,  considering  a 
renewal  of  the  program  for  another  year. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  Walsh  and 
Winston  Moore,  superintendent  of  the  Cook 
County  Jail  In  Chicago,  if  the  program  had 
any  chance  when  It  started  it  lost  that 
chance  when  OEO  officials  In  Washington 
bent  to  the  demands  of  gang  leaders  and 
removed  all  safeguards  and  effective  super- 
vision. 

PLANS   DESIRED 

Walsh  testified  that  Shriver  gave  erroneous 
information  to  Mayor  Daley  relative  to  wheth- 
er such  a  program  to  finance  the  criminal 
gangs  was  even  under  consideration.  Shriver 
told  Daley  and  Dr.  Brooks  that  no  such  pro- 
gram was  being  considered.  Walsh  testified. 

At  the  time  there  had  been  several  meet- 
ings between  Jerome  Bernstein,  then  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Washington  OEO  office,  and 
the  gang  leaders.  Even  on  the  day  that  Shriver 
told  Mayor  Daley  that  there  was  no  such 
program  contemplated.  Bernstein  was  meet- 
ing in  Philadelphia  with  the  gang  leaders  and 
putting  the  final  touches  on  the  program. 

Although  Shriver  never  actually  signed  the 
approval  for  the  $927,000  grant  to  the  Chi- 
cago gangs,  he  was  aware  of  the  objections 
by  Dalev  and  others,  and  was  aware  that 
one  of  liis  assistants  did  the  actual  signing, 
testimony  showed. 

Walsh  testified  that  he  and  assistant  com- 
mittee counsel  Lavern  Duffy,  formerly  of 
Indepence,  la.,  have  tried  to  obtain  reports 
on  Bernstein's  activity  at  OEO  and  have  been 
barred  from  these  reports  by  officials  of  the 
OEO. 

Walsh  testified  that  it  was  Bernstein  who 
set  up  the  program  initially  with  provisions 
that  professional  teachers  would  be  employed 
to  take  part  In  a  basic  education  program. 
Gang  leaders  were  to  be  assistant  teachers. 


DEMANDED  CONTROL 

However,  the  gang  leaders  did  not  want 
to  be  assistant  teachers,  and  although  many 
of  them  had  dropped  out  of  school  In  the 
sixth  to  tenth  grades  they  demanded  that 
they  be  given  full  control  of  the  teaching 
assignment*. 

Walsh  testified  that  Bernstein  and  the 
Washington  office  of  OEO  "acceded  to  these 
demands."  It  was  rationalized  that  the  only 
way  that  the  gang  members  and  the  gang 
leaders  could  "obtain  power  and  status"  was 
to  permit  them  to  run  the  program. 

The  result  was  a  program  In  which  drop- 
out students  were  teaching  other  dropouts. 
Walsh  testified. 

Crime  did  not  drop,  he  said,  and  in  fact 
the  major  gang  leaders  were  Involved  in 
nearly  as  many  crimes  of  violence — rape, 
burglary,  robbery  and  murder — after  they 
came  under  the  federally-financed  program 
as  they  had  been  involved  in  prior  to  the 
program. 

Walsh  related  that  gang  leaders  were  given 
a  bonus  of  $6  for  each  student  they  re- 
cruited for  the  school,  and  with  this  Incen- 
tive used  intimidation  and  bribery  to  get 
students  to  leave  legitimate  schools  taught 
by  qualified  teachers  to  Join  the  dropout 
school. 

STUDENTS    PAID 

There  were  monetary  Incentives  to  going 
to  the  dropout  school.  Those  who  went  to 
the  legitimate  schools  received  no  pay.  but 
in  the  federally-financed  schools  run  by  the 
criminal  gangs  the  students  received  from 
$45  to  $58  a  week,  Walsh  testified. 

It  also  was  testified  that  the  gang  leaders 
worked  another  "racket"  off  of  this  system 
by  demanding,  and  receiving,  $10  a  week 
or  more  as  a  "kickback"  from  the  students 
they  had  recruited  for  the  dropout  school. 

When  the  program  was  being  established 
there  was  a  provision  for  "stringent  selection 
criteria"  in  the  screening  of  "the  .selection 
of  Indigenous  individuals  to  fill  staff  posi- 
tions in  the  program."  Walsh  testified. 

In  fact,  there  were  no  "stringent  selection 
criteria."  and  the  best  paying  Jobs  of  up  to 
$6,500  a  year  went  to  the  gang  leaders  with 
the  worst  criminal  records. 

Police  found  that  the  four  gang  head- 
quarters used  by  the  Blackstone  Rangers  and 
the  East  Side  Disciples  for  the  anU-poverty 
program  actually  were  havens  for  criminal 
activity.  Police  found  guns  and  narcotics  in 
the  headquarters,  and  there  were  brutal  as- 
saults and  even  one  slaying  in  one  of  the 
local   OEO-flnanced   headquarters. 

EVALUATION    JOB 

Six  months  after  the  program  started,  the 
OEO  did  contract  with  a  University  of  Chi- 
cago professor  to  do  an  evaluation  of  the 
program.  The  reports  on  these  evaluations 
were  to  be  due  every  four  months,  and  the 
price  for  the  Job  was  $80,000. 

Walsh  testified  that  the  contract  started 
m  January,  and  that  the  government  has 
not  received  the  first  evaluation  report.  In 
fact  Walsh  said  that  although  the  bulk  of 
the  money  has  been  paid  out,  the  only 
known  work  has  been  the  interviewing  of  a 
few  members  of  the  criminal  gangs  by  Dr. 
Irving  Spergel.  the  University  of  Chicago 
professor. 


Rangers.  Open  hearings  are  expected  to  start 

June  11. 
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Nine  Hundred  Thousand  Dollars  Aid  Prom 
United  States  to  Street  Gangs— Investi- 
gating Use  of  Poverty  Funds 
(By  Clark  Mollenhoff) 
Washington,  D.C— The  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  (OEO)  will  come  under  fire  for 
giving  more  than  $900,000  to  a  Chicago  anti- 
poverty   program   that   is   perpetuating    the 
racket-ridden    leadership    of    two    gangs   of 
Negro  criminals. 

The  permanent  investigating  subcommit- 
tee,  headed   by  Senator  John  L.   McClellan 
(Dem    Ark.) ,  last  week  heard  testimony  in  a 
closed  session  from  a  defecting  former  leader 
of  one  Negro  gang  known  as  the  Blackstone 


The  testimony  of  the  former  leader  of  the 
Blackstone  Bangers  will  provide  the  Inside 
story  on  tlie  operations  of  the  Negro  street 
gangs  in  much  the  same  manner  that  the 
testimony  of  Joe  Valachl  revealed  the  Inner 
workings  of  tlie  Cosa  Nostra. 

Lavern  Duffy,  assistant  committee  counsel, 
has  been  in  charge  of  the  questioning  and 
the  custody  of  the  carefully  guarded  Chicago 
Negro  gang  leader  who  will  tell  his  story  of 
the  manner  in  which  federal  funds  and  gov- 
ernment-financed headquarters  were  used  by 
the  street  gangs. 

Duffy,  formerly  of  Independence.  la.,  waa 
also  in  charge  of  the  Valachl  case. 

It  was  only  a  year  ago  that  the  Washington 
office  of  the  OEO.  then  under  Poverty  War 
Director  R.  Sargent  Shriver,  announced  a 
federal  grant  of  $927,341  to  The  Woodlawn 
Organization.  Inc.,  also  known  as  TWO.  of 
Chicago. 

The  action  of  the  Washington  office  of  OEO 
was  taken  on  the  recommendations  of  Jerome 
Bernstein,  $18.764-a-year  manpower  special- 
ist over  the  objections  of  Chicago  Mayor 
Richard  Daley,  local  social  agencies  and  local 
police. 

STREET    GANGS 

The  money  was  given  to  the  TWO  organ- 
ization with  the  full  knowledge  at  OEO  in 
Washington  that  It  was  to  be  used  to  estab- 
lish four  headquarters'  organizations  for  two 
Negro  street  gangs— the  Blackstone  Bangers 
and  the  Enst  Side  Disciples. 

Bernstein,  the  roly  poly  bearded  prophet 
In  tennis  shoes,  pushed  the  program  through 
the  Washington  office  by-passing  Daley  and 
the  local  agencies.  Bernstein's  theory  was 
that  the  local  agencies  had  been  unsuccess- 
ful "in  reaching  the  gangs"  and  that  an 
"unusually  high-risk  program"  was  called  for 
to  deal  with  the  Negro  gangs  on  Chicago's 
south  side. 

OEO  in  Washington  was  aware  that  the 
money  was  to  be  channeled  through  gang 
leaders  with  criminal  backgrounds,  but  It 
was  reasoned  that  "the  gang  structure" 
should  be  used  because  the  gang  hold  on 
thousands  of  voung  Negroes  would  have  made 
It  more  difficult  to  operate  against  the  will 
of  the  criminal  gang.  __ 

At  the  time  the  TWO  organization  re- 
ceived the  first  funds  there  were  agreements 
worked  out  with  the  gang  leaders.  The  lead- 
ers of  the  Blackstone  Bangers  were  to  control 
two  anti-poverty  centers  and  leaders  of  the 
East  Side  Disciples  would  control  two  centers. 
There  was  to  be  an  end  to  the  warring 
between  the  two  organizations  that  had  re- 
sulted in  more  than  a  dozen  murders  in  less 
than  two  years.  No  Illegal  activity  was  to  be 
permitted  inside  the  government-financed 
centers,  which  was  Intended  to  mean  that 
the  leaders  would  give  up  narcotics  traffic, 
prostitution,  thievery,  and  carrying  guns 
and  knives. 

POLICE    RECORDS 

The  prohibition  against  illegal  activity 
was  based  on  the  record  showing  that  most 
of  the  gang  leaders  had  been  arrested  and 
convicted  of  serious  crimes,  and  that  a  vast 
majority  of  the  gang  members  had  serious 
police  records. 

OEO  called  it  "a  demonstration  manpower 
program"  and  stated  that  "the  target  popu- 
lation for  this  job  training  program  will  be 
800  unemployed  poverty  youths  and  young 
adults  .  .  .  Primary  goal  ...  to  obtain  gainful 
employment." 

Although  the  program  initially  was  to  pro- 
vide close  supervision  by  leaders  from  local 
church  groups  and  business  organizations, 
the  close  supervision  promised  by  the  Rev. 
Arthur  M.  Brazier,  president  of  TWO,  and  by 
Bernstein,  never  materialized. 


JOB    PATRONAGE 

There  was  gfing  leader  resentment  of  bring- 
ing part-time  community  workers  Into  the 
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program  and  Interfering  with  thetr  handling 
of  the  education  and  recreation  centers.  The 
gMi(  leaders  wanted  the  pay  that  went  with 
tiM  best  jobs,  and  they  wanted  the  control 
over  the  job  patronage. 

Over  th»  period  of  the  last  year,  the  TWO 
program  Instructors  and  trainees  have  been 
Involved  In  one  problem  after  another — 
three  of  the  leaders  have  been  charged  with 
murder,  and  three  have  been  charged  with 
rape. 

The  Uutructors,  all  of  them  high  school  or 
grade  school  dropouts,  have  been  "teaching" 
the  traJneee  who  are  the  lowest  level  drop- 
outs. 

The  TWO  program  pays  the  gang  members 
from  (5,000  to  $6.500-a-year  to  serve  as  In- 
struotors,  and  the  trainees  who  they  recruit 
as  students  receive  M5  a  week  plus  travel  ex- 
penses If  they  are  beyond  walking  distance 
from  the  anti-poverty  centers. 

Under  the  best  circumstances,  this  system 
of  having  dropouts  teach  dropouts  had  Its 
disadvantages.  To  add  to  that  problem  were 
the  complaints  that  local  police  and  city  offi- 
cials received  that  at  least  some  of  the  in- 
structors were  not  present  to  handle  claaaes 
on  a  regular  basis. 

There  have  been  serious  questions  raised 
by  police  about  the  Instruction  Inside  of  the 
anti-poverty  schools  when  the  convicted  bur- 
glars and  extortionists  have  showed  up  to 
tzplaln  to  the  younger  Negroes  how  to  get 
along  In  the  world. 

NABConca  sEizxo 

Police  have  seized  guns,  knives  and  nar- 
cotics on  the  premises  of  some  of  the  TWO 
schools.  Although  there  may  have  been  some 
improvement  in  the  conduct  of  some  of  the 
gang  members  It  has  been  dlfllcult  for  the 
Chicago  police  to  see  much  progress 

Mayor  Daley  and  the  Chicago  police  have 
been  at  odds  with  the  TWO  offlclils  and  :he 
Washington  offlce  of  OEO  over  the  practice 
of  continuing  to  pay  leaders  of  the  Black- 
stone  Rangers  and  East  Side  Disciples  after 
they  have  become  involved  in  serious  crimes, 
and  even  provided  them  with  lawyers 

Last  week,  Eugene  Hairston.  a  Z4-year-old 
leader  in  the  Blackstone  Rantiers.  was  found 
guilty  of  pa\'1n(;  three  juveniles  to  kill  three 
men.  According  to  the  testimony,  Hairston 
gave  the  young  Negro  boys  one  dollar  each 
and  three  bologna  sandwiches  to  make  the 
attempt  to  kill  three  gang  rivals. 

The  Indictment  charged  that  the  three 
Juveniles — one  only  14 — tried  to  shoot  Lee 
McClure.  33.  Durocher  Berrien.  36.  and  Theo- 
dore Newsom,  36,  last  September.  McClure 
was  killed,  and  Berrler  and  Newsom  were 
seriously  wounded. 

MtmOCB  CASKS 

The  murder  of  McClure  Is  only  one  of  a 
series  of  murder  cases  tied  to  leaders  of  the 
Blackstone  Rangers  or  the  East  Side  Disciples 
since  the  OEO  program  has  been  operating. 
In  February,  a  14-year-old  girl  was  killed 
when  she  was  caught  In  a  crossfire  between 
the  Rangers  and  the  Disciples. 

In  another  instance,  a  13-year-old  boy,  a 
trainee,  was  shot  while  attending  a  class  In 
headquarters.  The  Instructor  holding  the 
gun  insisted  that  the  weapon  went  off  by 
accident. 

The  R«T.  Mr.  Braxler  has  defended  the 
TWO  program  on  grounds  that  things  would 
have  been  worse  If  the  federal  funds  had 
not  been  poured  into  Chicago  and  bought  a 
temporary  truce  between  the  Rangers  and 
the  Disciples  for  keeping  peace  on  Chicago's 
south  side  after  the  assassination  of  the  Rev. 
Dr    Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 

The  R«T.  Mr.  Brazier,  and  the  heads  of  two 
merchants  organization  In  the  area  claimed 
by  the  Rangers  and  the  Disciples  say  that 
It  was  the  work  of  these  Negro  gang  leaders 
that  kept  the  south  Chicago  area  from 
erupting  violence. 

The  Rangers  and  Disciples  printed  signs 
In  the  TWO  headquarters  that  were  placed 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  the  windows  of  merchants  and  others 
stating:  "Don't  touch  nowhere."  The  signs 
were  signed  either  Blackstone  or  Disciples 
and  by  ofllcers  of  these  gangs. 

Police  have  been  lees  enthusiastic  about 
the  performance  of  the  Negro  gangs.  They 
have  had  some  reports  that  the  lack  of  vio- 
lence was  a  result  of  a  widespread  protection 
racket  worked  by  some  of  the  Rangers  and 
some  of  the  Disciples. 

While  there  have  been  Individual  Incidents 
of  extortion  pinned  down,  the  McClellan 
subcommittee  will  seek  to  get  Into  the  over- 
all operations  and  determine  whether  the 
shakedown  of  businesses  was  a  protection 
racket  for  a  few  or  whether  It  was  gang 
policy. 

liCcClellan  and  his  subcommittee  members 
are  also  expected  to  examine  the  pattern  of 
"recruiting"  used  by  the  gang  leaders. 
There  have  been  some  reports  that  Negro 
youths  are  intimidated  to  drop  out  of  regu- 
lar schools  to  attend  the  TWO  school  at 
$45  a  week,  and  the  subcommittee  is  Inter- 
ested m  determining  how  widespread  this 
practice  Is. 

crrx    BACKGROUND 

The  defenders  of  the  TWO  demonstration 
project  contend  that  the  Incidents  of  mur- 
der, rape  and  robbery  are  not  large  when 
they  take  Into  consideration  the  previous 
criminal  background  of  those  Involved.  They 
see  progress  in  motivating  the  criminal  ele- 
ment to  deal  with  the  church  men  and  the 
businessmen  In  the  area. 

Mayor  Daley  and  police  officials  regard 
the  OEO  operation  as  "a  tribute"  to  the 
Negro  gangs  that  has  perpetuated  the  crim- 
inal leadership  of  these  gtuigs  In  power  by 
giving  them  federal  salaries  and  patronage. 

The  McClellan  subcommittee  has  received 
full  co-operation  from  Mayor  Daley,  Chicago 
police  and  the  Chicago  educational  institu- 
tions in  the  Investigation  of  TWO. 

Privately,  they  have  expressed  the  hope 
that  a  full  expobure  of  the  activities  of  TWO 
might  result  In  an  end  of  the  federal 
financing. 

Representative  Roman  Puclnskl  (Oem. 
111.)  has  already  declared  that  he  sees  no 
reason  "why  we  should  permit  these  orga- 
nizations to  receive  funds  when  there  are 
effective  programs  being  administered  on 
the  local  level." 

The  Washington  office  of  OEO  has  trans- 
ferred Jerry  Bernstein  out  of  his  headquar- 
ters manpower  job  to  a  field  offlce.  He  regards 
the  transfer  as  "firing"  and  has  appealed  to 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  for  return  to 
his  Washington  job.  That  cass  Is  still 
pending. 

While  the  Washington  offlce  of  OEO  de- 
fends the  Initiation  of  the  TWO  Project  as 
"experimental"  and  "a  demonstration''  to 
try  to  get  to  the  criminal  element,  there  Is 
little  Indication  of  enthusiasm  to  allocate 
more  money  to  TWO  at  this  time. 
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HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  TMS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  1.  1968 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr  Speaker, 
a  lotigtlfne  and  knowledgeable  worker  for 
the  advancement  of  American  agricul- 
ture has  written  me  regarding  the  great 
needs  for  increased  funds  for  moderni- 
zation of  the  National  Fertilizer  Devel- 
opment Center  at  Muscle  Shoals,  Ala. 

Many  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
agricultural    field    during    the    past    30 


years  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
improvement  can  be  attributed  to  the 
new  fertilizers  and  techniques  pioneered 
throughout  the  Nation  by  the  Fertilizer 
Development  Center  at  Muscle  Shoals. 

The  pace  of  continued  improvement  of 
American  agriculture  is  directly  i-elated 
to  the  work  of  the  center.  The  fertilizer 
center's  capacity  for  maximum  benefit  is 
clouded  by  the  lack  of  funds  for  essen- 
tial modernization. 

The  importance  of  the  center  was  rec- 
ognized by  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  which,  in  the  report  for  the 
public  works  appropriation  bill,  urged 
budget  approval  for  funds  for  the  fa- 
cility. 

The  significance  of  the  National  Fer- 
tilizer Development  Center  to  the  farm- 
ei-s  of  this  country  was  cited  in  a  letter 
to  me  from  Fred  R.  Robertson,  vice  pres- 
ident for  extension  at  Auburn  University 
in  Alabama. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  study  Mr.  Rob- 
ertson's well-written  letter  and  support 
the  necessary  funds  for  this  vital  na- 
tional asset.  I  include  the  letter  at  this 
point  in  my  lemarks: 

AlBURN    UNIVEBSrrY, 

Auburn.  Ala..  June  24.  19S8. 
Hon.  RoBCBT  E.  Jones. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deab  Mb.  Jones:  In  a  recent  newspaper 
article,  I  noticed  that  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  recommendations  had  omit- 
ted funds  from  the  T\'A  appropriations  for 
continued  modernization  of  TVA  fertilizer 
facilities  at  Muscle  Shoals.  Alabama. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  urge  the 
restoration  of  funds  which  will  fully  support 
TVA's  activities  in  manufacturing,  testing. 
and  demonstrating  new  and  improved  fer- 
tUlzers  and  the  operation  of  the  National 
Fertilizer  Development  Center  at  Muscle 
Shoals,  Alabama.  It  is  extremely  Important 
that  TVA  be  supported  by  appropriations 
which  will  permit  the  building  of  new  pilot 
scale  plants  as  well  as  the  modernization  ot 
existing  plants  to  provide  demonstrations  ut 
Improved  fertilizer  production  under  the 
most  economical  conditions.  This  Is  a  very 
significant  point  because  economical  produc- 
tion costs  must  be  maintained  by  the  fer- 
tilizer Industry,  If  farmers  are  to  be  provided 
adequate  amounts  of  fertilizer  at  prices  whlcb 
they  can  afford. 

I  am  motivated  to  write  to  you  because  oi 
my  long  association  with  both  TVA  and  the 
farmers  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  States.  Near- 
ly 29  years  ago.  I  began  working  as  an  as- 
sistant county  agent.  My  major  responsibility 
was  with  test-demonstration  farms  using 
TVA  demonstration  fertilizers.  We  were,  at 
that  time,  using  whole  farm  demonstrations 
to  determine  "the  value  effect  and  best 
method  of  use"  of  TVA  produced  fertilizers. 
In  my  opinion,  since  that  time,  the  TVA- 
Land  Grant  Colleges  cooperative  programs  in 
fertilizer  research  and  education  have  been 
a  major  factor  behind  both  the  revolution  in 
fertilizer  production  and  the  revolution  in 
agricultural  production  in  this  country. 

In  my  opinion.  It  has  been — and  is  now — 
In  the  public  Interest  for  TVA  to  provide  the 
thrust  necessary  to  overcome  periodic  and 
severe  lags  In  the  development  and  applica- 
tion of  production  technology  In  the  fer- 
tilizer Industry  Improved  production  tech- 
nology has  resulted  In  American  farmers 
having  the  most  efficient  and  lowest  cost  fer- 
tilizers available  anywhere  In  the  world. 
These  savings  have  been  passed  on  by  farm- 
ers to  consumers  and  the  American  public, 
in  general,  has  been  the  ultimate  gainer. 

You  are  aware  that  the  farmers  of  Alabama 
and  the  nation  are  In  the  middle  of  an  Input- 
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output  cost-price  squeeze.  Interestingly 
enough,  during  the  past  two  decades,  the 
coet  of  most  major  Inputs  used  In  agricultural 
producUon  has  risen  sharply.  However,  In  the 
case  of  plant  nutrients,  the  reduction  In  cost 
has  been  about  one-third  during  this  period. 
This  reduction  has  be«n  brought  about  by 
upgrading  the  average  plant  nutrient  con- 
tent of  fertilizers  to  about  double  what  It 
was  when  TVA  began  Its  cooperative  pro- 
grams in  fertilizer  research  and  education 
with  the  nation's  land-grant  universities.  It 
win  be  a  serious  financial  blow  to  the  farmers 
of  Alabama,  as  well  as  the  nation.  If  we  do 
not  continue  our  forward  progress  In  de- 
veloping and  applying  new  technology  In  the 
production  and  use  of  more  efficient  and 
lower  cost  fertilizers. 

During  the  29  years  that  I  have  worked  in 
agriculture  here  In  the  Valley  and  elsewhere, 
I  have  maintained  a  close  association  with 
TVA-CoUege  cooperative  programs  in  fer- 
tilizer and  education.  At  the  present.  I  am 
serving  as  Chairman  of  the  Agricultural 
Deans  and  Extension  Directors  from  the  seven 
Tennessee  Valley  States.  Currently,  we  are 
engaged  In  WTltlng  a  Land-Grant  College- 
TVA  Cooperative  Program  In  Fertilizer  Re- 
search and  Education  which  will  guide  our 
joint  activities  over  the  next  five  years. 
Similar  programs  in  the  past  years  have  been 
successful,  to  a  large  extent,  because  of  the 
leadership  TVA  has  provided  In  the  develop- 
ment and  application  of  new  technology  In 
production  and  use  of  more  efficient  and 
lower  cost  fertilizers. 

It  is  our  sincere  hope  that  funds  can  be 
provided  for  TVA  to  continue  this  leadership 
in  fertilizer  research  and  education  which  Is 
so  important  to  farmers  In  Alabama,  the 
nation,  and  the  world. 

With  kindest  regards.  I  ;;m 
Sincerely  yours, 

Fred  R   Robertson, 
Vice  President  for  Extension. 


the  Department  of  Defense  reported  yester- 
day. 

They  were: 

Marine  Pfc.  John  J.  Shorter,  21.  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Nessle  P.  Shorter,  of  113  Wells  ave- 
nue. Glen  Burnle. 

Army  Staff  Sgt.  Tate  T.  Hackney  3D.  25 
husband  of  Mrs.  Yahnlna  D.  Hackney,  of 
1605  Keokee  street,  Adelphl. 

Marine  Sgt.  Raymond  H.  Hitchcock,  Jr  •  27. 
husband  of  Mrs.  Jacqueline  Hitchcock.  427 
St.  John  street,  Havre  de  Grace. 

Private  Shorter,  a  member  of  the  1st  Marine 
Division,  died  June  23  of  third-degree  burns 
over  his  entire  body,  received  when  his  truck 
detonated  a  mine  on  return  from  patrol.  He 
had  been  in  Vietnam  two  months  to  the  day. 
Bom  in  Whltesburg,  Tenn  ,  he  moved  with 
his  family  to  Maryland  In  1955.  He  graduated 
from  Andover  High  School  and  worked  in 
the  maintenance  department  of  the  Anne 
Arundel  County  Board  of  Education  before 
enlisting  In  the  Marine  Corps  on  October  30, 
1967. 

Private  Shorter  planned  to  open  a  serv- 
ice station  with  one  of  his  brothers  after  he 
got  out  of  the  service,  his  father  said. 
a  beautifcl  place 
Mr  Shorter  said  his  son  wrote  that  Viet- 
nam would  "have  been  a  beautiful  place  If 
it  wasn't  for  the  war." 

In  addition  to  his  parents,  Private  Shorter 
Is  survived  by  three  brothers,  Navy  Seaman 
George  P.  Shorter  In  Hawaii,  and  Jerry  and 
Nessle  P.  Shorter,  Jr.,  at  home,  and  five 
sisters,  Mary  L..  Iva  J.,  Rosa,  Patricia  and 
Karen  Shorter,  at  home. 

Sergeant  Hackney,  who  was  killed  June 
2  m  Khe  Sahn.  has  a  4-monlh-old  daughter 
who  was  born  two  weeks  after  he  was  sent 
to  Vietnam. 


Lynn,  6,  and  a  son,  Robert,  13  months;  his 
mother,  Mrs.  Fahey  Hitchcock,  of  Havre  de 
Grace  and  a  brother,  Marine  Sgt.  Thomas 
Hitchcock  in  Baltimore. 


HENRY  LEVITT:  A  MAN  OF  MANY 
VIRTUES 


THREE  MARYLANDERS  DIE  IN 
VIETNAM 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OP    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  1.  1968 
Mr,  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Pfc.  John  J,  Shorter,  Army  S.  Sgt.  Tate 
T  Hackney  III,  and  Sgt.  Raymond  H. 
Hitchcock,  Jr..  three  fine  young  men 
from  Maryland,  were  killed  recently  In 
Vietnam,  i  wish  to  commend  their  cour- 
age and  honor  their  memory  by  includ- 
ing the  following  article  In  the  Record: 
Three  Martlanders  Die  in  Vietnam — One 

SOLDIER,      Two      MABmES     KILLED      IN      AC- 
TION 

Two  marines  and  an  Army  staff  sergeant 
from  Maryland  have  been  killed  In  Vietnam, 


SUITLAND   HIGH   GRADUATE 

Born  in  Washington,  he  graduated  from 
Sultland  High  School  in  Sultland,  Md.  He 
enlisted  In  the  Army  at  the  age  of  17  and 
served  two  tours  In  Berlin  before  going  to 
Vietnam. 

Sergeant  Hackney  Is  survived  by  his  wife; 
his  daughter,  Georglanna:  his  mother,  Mrs. 
Catherine  Cloman,  of  Hillside,  Md.;  his  fa- 
ther, Tate  T.  Hackney.  Jr.,  of  Landover  HUls, 
Md.;  two  Bisters,  Mrs.  Peggy  Sherman,  of 
Marlboro,  Md.,  and  Mrs.  Patricia  Tlbbltt.  ol 
Porestville.  Md.,  and  his  paternal  grand- 
father. Tate  T.  Hackney,  Sr.,  of  Gainesville, 
Ga, 

IN  VIETNAM  2  MONTHS 

Sergeant  Hitchcock,  a  member  of  the  3d 
Marine  Division,  was  killed  June  24  by  mortar 
fragments  In  Con  Thien.  He  had  been  in 
Vietnam  since  April  24. 

Born  in  Havre  de  Grace,  he  graduated 
from  the  schools  there.  He  enlisted  In  the 
Marine  Corps  seven  years  ago  and  planned 
to  make  It  his  career.  He  was  stationed  in 
Japan  before  going  to  Vietnam. 

In  addition  to  his  wife.  Sergeant  Hitch- 
cock   is    survived    by    a    daughter,    Taressa 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT A'HVES 

Thursday,  June  27.  1968 
Mr.  SHRIVER,  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Henrj'  Levitt,  a  widely  known  business- 
man, humanitarian,  and  civic  leader  of 
Wichita,  Kans.,  passed  away  recently.  He 
was  a  good  friend  of  mine,  as  he  was  to 
all  who  knew  him.  Every  community  in 
America  should  have  a  Henry  Levitt. 

Founder  and  president  of  three  cloth- 
ing stores  called  Henry's,  Inc.  he 
achieved  national  recognition  in  his 
business  field. 

However,  he  did  not  confine  his  activi- 
ties to  his  business.  He  worked  to  enrich 
his  community,  his  State,  and  Nation.  He 
was  dedicated  to  justice  and  equality  for 
all  of  his  fellow  men. 

Henry  Levitt  was  closely  identified 
with  education  and  with  sports.  He  had 
served  on  the  board  of  regents  of  the 
University  of  Wichita,  and  was  a  charter 
member  on  the  board  of  governors  of  the 
Wichita  State  University  Endowment 
A  ^^ocifltioTi 

He  sponsored  a  Wichita  High  School 
ba.sketball  team  which  won  a  national 
title  about  40  years  ago.  He  also  spon- 
sored  the  Wichita  Heni-y's  which  won 
three  consecutive  National  Amateur 
Athletic  Union  basketball  tournament 
championships.  In  1966  he  was  named  to 
the  Helms  Basketball  Hall  of  Fame. 

Mr.  Levitt  was  instrumental  in  estab- 
lishment of  Greater  Downtown  Wichita 
Inc.  and  he  was  organizer  of  Civic  Prog- 
ress, Inc.,  a  citizens  association.  He  also 
was  active  in  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews.  Red  Cross,  Com- 
munity Chest,  and  United  Fund,  and  the 
Institute  of  Logopedics. 

His  loss  will  be  keenly  felt  in  Wichita 
and  in  Kansas;  but  we  shall  always  re- 
member what  Henry  Levitt  stood  for  and 
accomplished  during  his  lifetime. 

Mrs.  Shriver  and  I  extend  our  heart- 
felt sympathy  to  Mrs.  Levitt,  his  brothers 
and  his  sister. 


SENATE— rwesrfai/,  July  2,  19S8 


The  Senate  mei  at  12  noon,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following  pray- 
er: 

Our  Father,  God,  who  art  the  hope  of 
all  the  ends  of  the  earth  and  the  light  of 
all  our  seeing,  help  us  who  grope  in  the 
darkness  of  earth's  dim  ways  to  remem- 


ber that  even  the  shadows  themselves 
are  born  of  light. 

Dowered  with  privileges  and  with  pow- 
er as  no  other  nation,  may  our  high 
estate  be  to  us  Thy  call  to  protect  the 
weak  and  exploited,  that  all  who  seek 
to  promote  good  will  and  understand- 
ing in  the  world  may  be  renewed  in 
strength  and  courage:  that  men  may 
realize  more  clearly,  not  the  barriers  that 


divide  them,  but  the  bands  which  unite 

them. 

May  we  conquer,  not  as  nation  over 
nation,  but  as  man  over  himself  and  his 
own  weakness,  that  the  true  spirit  of  the 
Master  with  all  its  joy,  its  hope,  and 
above  all,  its  abiding  faith,  may  dwell 

among  us.  ,  .,.  ,.^ 

Inspire  and  guide  with  Thy  spirit  these 
servants  of  the  people  to  the  end  that 
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they  may  be  found  faithful  stewards  of 
the  Nation's  trust. 

In  the  dear  Redeemer's  name.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day. July  1.  1968.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanunous  consent  that  the  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
9  A.M..  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
In  adjournment  until  9  o  clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomina- 
tions were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  Coounittee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

I  For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.  > 


MESSAGE    FROM   THE   HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  102.  An  act  to  authorize  tbe  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  consider  a  petition  re  re- 
instatement of  an  oU  and  gas  lease  (Wyoming 
0310090); 


S.  303.  An  act  to  amend  section*  13(b)  of 
the  acu  of  October  3.  19fl3  (7«  Slat  698,  704) , 
and  for  other  purposes: 

S.  443.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  consider  a  petition  for  reln- 
sutement  of  an  oil  and  gas  lease  (Wyoming 
0280132): 

3.  823.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  reinstate  oil  and  gas  lease 
iLas  Cruces  063610); 

S  1069.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  relating 
to  the  leasing  of  lands  in  Alaska  for  grazing 
In  order  to  make  certain  improvements  in 
such  act; 

S.  3047.  An  act  to  exempt  certain  vessels 
engaged  in  the  fishing  Industry  from  the  re- 
quirements of  certain  laws;  and 

S.  2887.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  establish  the  Cradle  of 
Forestry  In  America  In  the  Plsgab  National 
Forest  In  North  Carolina,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  Indicated: 

Financing  or  Certain  OENEaATioN  and 
Tkansmission    Facilities 

Pour  letters  from  the  Administrator.  Rural 
Electiiflcatlon  Administration,  US.  Depart- 
ment of  AiH'lculture,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  Senate  Report  No.  497.  Information  of  the 
approval  of  loans  for  the  financing  of  certain 
transmission  facilities  to  the  Central  Electric 
Power  Cooperative.  Inc..  of  Cayce,  B.C. 
dated  June  23,  1968.  the  KAMO  Elec- 
tric Cooperative.  Inc.  of  Vlnlta.  Okla..  dated 
June  25,  1968.  the  Brazoe  Electric  Power  Co- 
operative. Inc  .  of  Waco.  Tex  .  dated  June  25. 
1968.  and  the  Northereast  Missouri  EHectrlc 
Power  Cooperative  of  Palmyra,  Mo.,  dated 
June  26.  1968  (with  accompanying  papers): 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Repo«t  on  Cigarettes  by  Federal  Trade 
Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law 
a  report  concerning  (A)  the  effectiveness  of 
cigarette  labeling,  iBi  current  practices  and 
methods  of  cigarette  advertising  and  promo- 
tion, and  (C)  recommendations  for  legisla- 
tion which  are  deemed  appropriate  iwlth  an 
accompanying  report):  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Report  on  Saixtt  rot  Motor  VEHiCLza 
in  Usx 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
on  the  Safety  for  Motor  Vehicles  In  Use. 
dated  June  1968  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Report  or  Examination  or  Accounts.  Na- 
tional CocNCiL  on  Radiation  Protection 
.\No  Measurements 

.A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel  for  the 
National  Council  on  Radiation  Protection 
uid  Measurements,  transmitting,  pursuant 
Tu  law,  a  report  on  examination  of  accounts 
of  the  Council  as  of  December  31.  1967  (with 
an  accompanying  report ) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Disposition  or  Executive  Papers 

A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  list 
o(  papers  and  documents  on  the  files  of  sev- 
eral departments  and  agencies  of  the  Oov- 
ernment  which  are  not  needed  In  the  conduct 
of  business  and  have  no  permanent  value 
or  historical  Interest  and  requesting  action 
lL>oking  to  their  disposition  (with  accom- 
panying papers) ;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 


the  Disposition  of  Papers  in  the  Executive 
Departments. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  ap- 
pointed Mr.  MoNRONEY  and  Mr.  Carlson 
members  of  the  committee  on  the  part 
the  Senate. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  a.s 
indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Michigan;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance: 

•S.  Con.  Res.  203 
"A  concurrent  resolution   memoralizlng  the 

Congress  relative  to  Federal  participation 

In  welfare  payments  to  nonresidents 

"Whereas,  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act 
since  its  enactment  in  1935  has  permitted 
the  various  states  to  Impose  reasonable  resi- 
dence requirements  for  eligibility  to  the 
various  public  assistance  programs  whose 
costs  are  partly  paid  by  federal  funds;  and 

"Whereas.  The  Federal  Social  Security  Act 
so  provides  at  the  present  time,  with  Mich- 
igan having  consistently  required  a  reason- 
able continued  residence  as  an  eligibility 
factor  for  permanent  public  assistance  pay- 
ments: and 

"Whereas.  Several  federal  court*  have  de- 
clared the  unconstitutionality  of  such  resi- 
dence requirements  alleging  that  they  con- 
travene the  "equal  protection  of  the  law" 
guarantee  of  the  Federal  Constitution  and 
that  they  unduly  restrict  the  freedom  of 
Americans  to  travel  at  will  within  the  coun- 
try: and 

"Whereas.  If  this  new  judicial  theory  is 
upheld  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
state  and  county  costs  of  public  assistance  in 
Michigan  will  be  tremendously  and  perma- 
nently increased;  now  therefore  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  ui 
Representatives  concurring).  That  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Michigan  respectfuUy 
memorlallzes  the  President  and  the  Congres.s 
of  the  United  States  to  amend  the  Federal 
Social  Security  Act  at  once  so  as  to  provide 
full  federal  financing  of  public  assistance 
payments  made  to  recipients  who  do  not 
meet  the  length  of  residence  requirements 
presently  permitted  by  federal  statute  and 
contained  in  the  Michigan  laws  and  ap- 
plicable statutes  in  other  states,  such  federal 
financing  to  continue  Ln  each  case  only  until 
the  existing  length  of  residence  requirements 
have  been  met  by  each  recipient:  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  and  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
to  each  member  of  the  Michigan  delegation 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

"Adopted  by  the  Senate,  June  4.  1968. 

"Adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Jime  6,  1968. 

"Bkbtl  I.  Kenton, 

"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
"T.    THOS.   Thatcher. 
"Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  city  council  of 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  praying  for  the  enactment 
of  legislation  to  designate  June  14  as  a  na- 
tional legal  holiday;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Petitions  signed  by  Janet  Krauss.  and 
sundry  other  citizens,  remonstrating  against 
attacks  upon  the  Mississippi  Freedom  Demo- 
cratic Party,  the  National  Conference  for  New 
Politics,  and  associated  organizations;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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REPORT  ENTITLED  'STANDARDS 
FOR  GUIDING  MONETARY  AC- 
TION"—REPORT  OP  THE  JOINT 
ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE  <S.  REPT. 
NO.  1361) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  entitled  "Standards  for 
Guiding  Monetary  Action."  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  report  be  printed, 
together  with  the  supplementary  views  of 
Representative  Patman. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  re- 
port will  be  received;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  report  will  be  printed,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MOSS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  3227.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dlsposl- 
rlon  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Southern  Palute  Nation 
of  Indians  in  Indian  Claims  Commission 
dockets  numbered  88,  330.  and  330-A,  and  for 
jther  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1356). 

By  Mr.  DOMINICK  (for  Mr.  Bible),  from 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
without  amendment: 

H.R.  13402.  An  act  authorizing  the  use  of 
certain  buildings  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
;or  chancery  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1357). 

By  Mr.  MILLER,  from  the  Committee  on 
.\rmed  Services,  with  amendments: 

S  3495.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  release  certain  use  restric- 
tions on  a  tract  of  land  in  the  State  of 
Iowa  in  order  that  such  land  may  be  used 
,is  a  site  for  the  construction  of  buildings 
T  other  Improvements  for  the  Iowa  Law 
Enforcement   Academy    (Rept.   No.    1358). 

By  Mr.  SPONG  (for  Mr.  Bible),  from  the 
'J'ommlttee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
without    amendment: 

S.  3456.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  prose- 
cution of  the  offenses  of  disorderly  conduct 
rind  lewd.  Indecent,  or  obscene  acts  shall 
be  conducted  in  the  name  of  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  District  of  Columbia  (Rept. 
N'o.  1360). 

By  Mr.  McINTTRE.  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  without  amend- 
ment : 

S.  3671.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  striking 
i  t  medals  in  commemoration  of  the  200th 
nnlversary  of  the  founding  of  Dartmouth 
College  (Rept.  No.  1359). 


Rear  Adm.  Ralph  W.  Cousins,  US  Navy,  for 
commands  and  other  duties  determined  by 
the  President,  for  appointment  to  the  grade 
of  vice  admiral  while  so  serving: 

Lt.  Gen.  Ferdinand  Joseph  Chesarek,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (major  general,  U.S. 
Army),  for  appointment  as  senior  U.S.  Army 
member  of  the  Military  Staff  Committee  of 
the  United  Nations: 

John  H.  Cheffey.  Ralph  E.  Faucett,  Douglas 
H.  Lyness,  Wallace  R.  Dowd,  Jr.,  Henry  J. 
Johnson,  John  O.  Dillon,  and  Myron  G. 
Turner.  U.S.  Navy,  for  temporary  promotion 
to  the  grade  of  rear  admiral; 

Maj.  Gen.  Bertram  C.  Harrison,  Regular  Air 
Force,  to  be  assigned  to  positions  of  import- 
ance and  responsibility  designated  by  the 
President,  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general; 

Lt.  Gen.  Ben  Harrell.  Army  of  the  United 
States  (major  general.  U.S.  Army),  to  be  as- 
signed to  a  position  of  Importance  and  re- 
sponsibility designated  by  the  President,  In 
the  grade  of  general; 

Gen.  John  P.  McConnell  (major  general. 
Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force,  to  be 
reappointed  as  Chief  of  Staff.  U.S.  Air  Force; 
and 

Maj.  Gen.  Robert  H.  Warren,  Regular  Air 
Force,  to  be  assigned  to  positions  of  import- 
ance and  responsibility  designated  by  the 
President.  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general. 


S.  3730.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Erlina  R. 
Manzano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CASE : 
S.  3731.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of  certain 
park  and  recreational  lands  lor  public  work 
projects  unless  such  lands  so  utilized  are 
replaced  by  lands  of  a  like  kind;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BOGGS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett,   Mr.    Case,    Mr.    Cotton,    Mr. 
Javits,  Mr.  Montoya,  Mr.  Scott,  and 
Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware) : 
S.  3732.  A  bill  to  create  a  Catalog  of  Fed- 
eral Assistance  Programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hoggs  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 


PRINTING  OF  REVIEW  OF  REPORT 
ON  DELAWARE  COAST.  BEACH 
EROSION  CONTROL  AND  HURRI- 
CANE PROTECTION  (S.  DOC.  NO. 
90) 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  pre- 
sent a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  report  dated  May 
13,  1968.  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
Department  of  the  Army,  together  with 
accompanying  papers  and  an  illustra- 
tion, on  a  review  of  the  report  on  Dela- 
ware coast,  beach  erosion  control  and 
hurricane  protection,  requested  by  a 
resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  adopted  Janu- 
ary 7,  1963.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  report  be  printed  as  a  Senate 
document,  with  illustrations,  and  refer- 
red to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
The  PRE:SIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTWE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  reixirts  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works : 

Brig.  Gen.  William  M.  Glasgow,  Jr..  U.S. 
Army,  to  be  a  member  of  the  California  Debris 
Commission. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  I  re- 
13ort  the  nominatlMis  of  13  flag  and  gen- 
eral officers  in  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force. 

I  ask  that  these  nominations  be  placed 
on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  placed  on 
the  Executive  Calendar,  are  as  follows: 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By    Mr.    BROOKE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Anderson,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Burdick, 
Mr.  Carlson,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Clark, 
Mr.    DiRKSEN,    Mr.    Dominick,    Mr. 
Gruening.  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr. 
Hartke,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Inottte, 
Mr.  jAvrrs,  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
MclNTYRE,   Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.   Sma- 
thers,  and  Mr.  Tower)  : 
S.  3727.  A  bill  to  establish  a  commission 
to  be  known  as  the  Commission  on  Air  Traf- 
fic Control;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Brooke  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HARRIS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

MONRONEY )  : 

S.  3728.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  use  of  funds 
arising  from  a  Judgment  in  favor  of  the 
Kiowa.  Comanche,  and  Apache  Tribes  of  In- 
dians of  Oklahoma,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Bv  Mr.  BREWSTER: 

S.  3729.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carlota  de 
Vevra;  and 


S.  3727— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 
TO  ESTABLISH  A  COMMISSION 
TO  BE  KNOWN  AS  THE  COM- 
MISSION ON  AIR  TRAFFIC  CON- 
TROL 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  every 
time  we  take  off  or  land  in  an  airplane, 
our  lives  are  literally  in  the  hands  of  two 
human  beings:  the, pilot  in  the  cockpit 
and  the  controller-4n  the  tower.  We  are 
aware  of  the  care  With  which  pilots  are 
selected  and  trained:  each  airline  is  re- 
sponsible for  its  own  personnel,  and  its 
safety  record  is  a  matter  of  frequent  pub- 
lic pronouncement.  But  air  traffic  con- 
trollers, as  Government  employees,  come 
under  different  standards  of  recruitment 
and  training. 

While  the  pilot  may  be  at  the  manual 
controls  of  the  plane,  .some  of  the  most 
vital  decisions  are  made  by  the  man  in 
the  control  tower.  The  controller  tells 
the  pilot  when  to  take  off  and  to  land, 
how  much  distance  to  keep  between 
planes,  where  to  circle  the  airport  and 
for  how  long,  the  approach  to  take  for 
a  landing,  and  the  pattern  to  follow  after 
takeoff.  The  control  of  the  flow  of  traffic 
at  all  of  our  airports  is  largely  in  the 
hands  of  the  controllers,  and  they  must 
be  well  trained. 

But  air  traffic  in  the  United  States  is 
rapidly  aproachina;  a  critical  stage:   in 
some  areas  of  high-density  traffic,  crises 
already  exist.  In  many  areas  the  sys- 
tem is  handicapped  by  a  lack  of  suf- 
ficient competent  personnel  to  operate 
essential   positions   and    direct   aircraft 
movement.  Many  controllers  are  work- 
ing mandatoiT  overtime  hours,  and  their 
resources  are  being  so  overtaxed   that 
their  efficiency  necessarily  suffers.  It  is 
becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  attract 
new  men  of  high  caliber  who  possess  the 
skill  and  stamina  necessary  to  function 
in  this  delicate  and  essential  occupation. 
Besides  the  drain  on  human  resources, 
physical  facilities  are  often  not  adequate 
to  the  job  at  hand.  Because  of  insuf- 
ficient runways  and  electronic  landine 
systems,   some   airports   now   operating 
are  actually  unable  to  handle  the  pres- 
ent traffic  and  still  maintain  minimum 
safety  standards.  In  many  facilities  the 
radar  necessary  for  positive  control  is 
obsolete  and  inadequate;  in  many  other 
facilities  there  is  no  radar  at  all.  Amonp 
its  other  deficiencies,  our  air  traffic  con- 
trol .■system  has  no  mpans  of  limitin;?  or 
even  forecastin?  the  number  of  airplanes 
which  schedule  arrivals  and  departures 
at  any  single  airport  at  a  given  time.  At 
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major  airports,  delays  are  commonplace. 
As  these  occur,  spacing  between  aircraft 
Is  often  shortened  to  the  point  where 
safety  is  undermined. 

Our  annual  increase  in  air  traffic  has 
been  very  substantial  during  the  past  5 
years.  It  promises  to  continue  without 
abatement  for  the  foreseeable  future.  If 
the  American  people  are  to  have  air 
transportation  that  is  reasonably  de- 
pendable and  at  the  same  time  meets 
proper  safety  standards  the  country 
must,  without  further  delay,  develop  the 
facilities  and  the  manpower  which  will 
malce  it  possible  to  manage  safely  and 
efficiently  our  rapidly  accelerating  air 
traffic  flow. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  bill  to  establish  a  commission 
to  be  known  as  the  Commission  on  Air 
Traffic  Control.  The  Commission  shall 
be  responsible  for  making  a  full  and 
comprehensive  study  of  air  traffic  con- 
trol and  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  air  traf&c  controllers.  It  will  serve  in 
an  advisory  capacity  to  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  and  will  submit  a  com- 
prehensive report  of  its  findings  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  within  1 
year. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  as  cosponsors  of 
this  measure:  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Bible. 
Mr.  BuRDicK.  Mr.  Carlson.  Mr.  Case.  Mr. 
Clark.  Mr.  Dirksen,  Mr.  Dominick.  Mr. 
Grueninc,  Mr.  Hansen.  Mr.  Hart.  Mr. 
Hartxe.  Mr.  Hattikld.  Mr.  Inouye.  Mr. 
lAViTS,  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre.  Mr.  MoNDALE,  Mr.  Smathers.  and 
Mr.  Tower. 

Mr.  President.  I  introduce  this  bill  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3727)  to  establish  a  com- 
mission to  be  known  as  the  Commission 
on  Air  Traffic  Control.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Brooke  ifor  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors), was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

3.  3727 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  in 
recognition  of  ( 1)  the  ever  Increasing  work- 
load and  stress  on  ?jlr  trafflc  controllers,  par- 
tlcxilarly  at  certain  airports  in  the  Nation, 
and  (2)  the  fact  that,  with  very  large  air- 
craft carrying  many  more  passengers  soon 
to  become  operational,  the  performance  of 
such  controllers  will  become  even  more  Im- 
portant, there  Is  hereby  established  a  com- 
mission to  be  known  as  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Air  Trafflc  Control  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Commission"). 

Stc.2.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  make  a 
full  and  comprehensive  study  of  air  trafflc 
control  and  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  air  trafflc  controllers  in  order  to  deter- 
mine what  policies  are  necessary  to  assure 
that  such  controllers  are  of  the  highest  cali- 
ber attainable  and  work  under  such  rules  as 
will  best  insure  the  safety  of  the  public.  Such 
study  shall  Include — 

( U  an  examination  and  determination  of 
the  best  methods  for  defining  the  "work 
loads"  of  air  trafflc  controllers  and  "high 
density"  airport  facilities,  taking  due  ac- 
count of  other  relevant  surveys  and  studies: 

(2)  a  thorough  review  and  recommenda- 
tlona  concerning  air  trafflc  control  personnel 


standards  and  practices,  including  problems 
of  recruitment,  education  and  training,  per- 
sonel  qualification,  licensing  and  classltlca- 
tlon.  periodic  proficiency  and  medical  ex- 
aminations, compensation,  retirement,  and 
leave  policies; 

(3)  a  consideration  of  the  desirability  and 
feaslbUity  of  establishing  an  academy  to 
conduct  specialized  education  and  training 
for  air  trafflc  control  personnel; 

(4)  any  other  matter  which  the  Commis- 
sion deems  necessary  to  carry  out  Its  re- 
sponsibilities under  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  submit  a  com- 
prehensive report  of  Its  study.  Including 
such  recommendations  for  legislation  as  it 
deems  appropriate,  to  the  President  and  the 
CongTMS  within  one  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  The  Commission 
shall  cease  to  exist  ninety  days  after  the 
submission  of  such  report. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  be  com- 
posed of  fifteen  members  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation.  The  composi- 
tion of  the  Commission  shall  be  as  follows: 

(1)  four  members  appointed  from  private 
life; 

(2)  four  members  who  are  active  air  traf- 
flc controllers  appointed  from  recommenda- 
tions by  the  Professional  Air  Traffic  Control- 
lers Organization,  the  Air  Trafflc  Control  As- 
sociation and  the  National  Association  of 
Government  Employees; 

(3)  one  member  appointed  from  recom- 
mendations submitted  by  the  Air  Transport 
Association  of  America; 

(4)  one  member  appointed  from  recom- 
mendations submitted  by  the  Airline  Pilots 
Association  and  the  Allied  Pilots  Associa- 
tion; 

(5)  one  member  appointed  from  recom- 
mendations submitted  by  the  Aircraft  Own- 
ers and  Pilots  Association; 

(6)  one  member  appointed  from  recom- 
mendations submitted  by  the  National  Bus- 
iness Aircraft  Association; 

(7)  one  member  appointed  from  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  or  Its  employees; 

(8)  one  member  apf>olnted  from  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency: 

(9)  one  member  who  Is  an  expert  In  the 
field  of  air  trafflc  control,  and  who  shall 
serve  as  chairman. 

(b)  Vacancies  shall  be  filled  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  the  original  appointments 
were  made.  Any  vacancy  in  the  Commission 
shall  not  affect  its  powers,  and  six  members 
of  the  Commission  shall  constitute  a 
quorum. 

(c)  Each  member  of  the  Commission  who 
Is  appointed  from  private  life  shall  receive 
$100  per  diem  for  each  day  (including  travel 
time)  during  which  he  is  engaged  in  the 
actual  performance  of  his  duties  as  a  member 
of  the  Commission.  A  member  of  the  Com- 
mission who  is  in  the  legislative,  executive,  or 
Judicial  branch  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment shall  serve  without  additional  compen- 
sation. All  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  them 
in  the  performance  of  such  duties. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Commission  Is  authorized 
to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
p>ersonnel  as  may  t>e  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Such  appoint- 
ments shall  be  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  6.  United  States  Code,  gov- 
erning appointments  in  the  competitive 
service,  and  such  compensation  shall  be  paid 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title  relating  to  classification  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates,  but  no  Individual  so  ap- 
pointed shall  receive  compensation  In  excess 
of  the  rate  prescribed  for  GS-18  In  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule  under  section  5332  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code. 

(b)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  ob- 
tain services  of  experts  and  consultants  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
3109  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  at  rates 
for  individuals  not  to  exceed  $100  per  diem. 


(c)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  ac- 
cept and  utilize  the  services  of  voluntary  un- 
compensated personnel  and  reimburse  them 
for  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem,  as 
authorized  by  section  5703  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code. 

Sec,  5.  (a)  The  Commission,  or,  on  the 
authorization  of  the  Comnalsslon.  any  sub- 
committee or  member  thereof,  may,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  hold  such  hearings  and  sit  and  act 
at  such  tlmee  and  places,  administer  such 
oaths,  and  require,  by  subpoena  or  otherwise, 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  such  books, 
records,  correspondence,  memorandimis.  pa- 
pers, and  documents  as  the  Commission  or 
such  subcommittee  or  member  may  deem 
advisable.  Subpoenas  may  be  issued  under 
the  signature  of  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission, of  such  subcommittees,  or  any  duly 
designated  member,  and  may  be  served  by 
any  person  designated  by  such  chairman  or 
member.  The  provisions  of  section  102  to  104, 
inclusive,  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (2  U.S.C. 
sees.  193-194) ,  shall  apply  in  the  case  of  fail- 
ure of  any  witness  to  comply  with  a  subpoena 
or  to  testify  when  summoned  under  author- 
ity of  this  section. 

(b)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  se- 
cure directly  from  any  department,  agency, 
or  instnimentallty  of  the  United  State*  In- 
formation, studies,  surveys,  and  reports  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Each 
such  department,  agency,  or  Instrumental- 
ity Is  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish 
such  information,  studies,  surveys,  and  re- 
ports directly  to  the  Commission,  upon  re- 
quest made  by  the  chairman,  unless  the 
President  determines  that  It  Is  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  security  of  the  United  States 
that  such  Information,  studies,  surveys,  and 
reports  not  be  furnished. 

Sec.  6.  To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  the  Commission  shall  have  the  author- 
ity— 

( 1)  to  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  it  deems  necessary  governing  the  manner 
of  Its  operations  and  its  organization  and 
personnel; 

(2)  to  obtain,  upon  a  reimbursable  basis, 
from  any  department,  agency  or  Instrumen- 
tality of  the  United  States,  with  the  consent 
of  the  head  thereof  such  facilities,  services, 
and  supplies  as  the  Commission  deems  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  its  duties; 

(3)  to  enter  into  contracts  or  other  ar- 
rangements, or  modifications  thereof,  with 
State  and  local  governments,  and  institutions 
and  Individuals  in  the  United  States,  to  con- 
duct studies  the  Commission  deems  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
and  such  contracte  or  other  arrangements,  or 
modifications  thereof,  may  be  entered  into 
without  legal  consideration,  without  per- 
formance or  other  bonds,  and  without  re- 
gard to  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended  (41  U  S.C.  5) ; 

(4)  to  make  advance,  progress,  and  other 
payments  which  the  Commission  deems  nec- 
essary under  this  Act  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  section  3648  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  529);  and 

(5)  to  make  any  other  expenditures  neces- 
sary to  carry  Into  effect  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 
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S.  3732— INTRODUCTION  OP  PRO- 
GRAM INFORMATION  ACT 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  and  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Bennett, 
Case.  Cotton.  Montoya,  Scott,  Javits. 
and  Williams  of  Delaware,  a  bill  to 
create  a  catalog  of  Federal  assistance 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  prolifera- 
tion of  Federal  programs  in  recent  years. 
The  tangle  of  programs  frustrates  efforts 
to  ferret  out  all  of  those  which  apply  to 


certain  individuals  or  to  a  particular 
agency  of  State  or  local  government. 
No  one  will  ever  know  how  many  man- 
hours  this  searching  has  wasted. 

The  absence  of  a  reliable  cross-refer- 
enced source  of  information  for  all  Fed- 
eral programs  has  also  undoubtedly 
contributed  to  an  overlapping  of  Fed- 
eral programs,  adding  needless  cost  to 
the  considei-able  confusion. 

As  a  new  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  my  colleague  from  Del- 
aware, the  Honorable  William  V.  Roth, 
Jr.,  was  con.stantly  being  asked  about 
various  programs.  He  determined  that 
he  needed  more  answers  than  were  im- 
mediately available.  Being  resourceful  as 
well  as  energetic,  he  and  his  staff  pro- 
ceeded to  make  an  intensive  survey  of 
existing  Federal  programs;  and  from 
that  study  has  emerged  not  only  a  com- 
pilation of  nearly  1,300  programs,  but  a 
proposal  to  create  an  up-to-date  com- 
pendium of  existing  programs.  'See 
Record  pp.  18604-18754,  June  25,  1968.) 


I  might  say,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
intent  of  the  bill  I  introduce  today  to 
make  the  operation  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment more  efficient  is  also  in  line  with 
the  basic  intent  of  S.  355,  the  proposed 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1968, 
which  has  been  passed  by  the  Senate 
(March  7,  1967 >.  but  not  by  the  other 
body. 

My  introduction  of  the  proposed  Pro- 
gram Information  Act  follows  widespread 
interest  shown  in  the  proposal  after  Mr. 
ROTH  introduced  it  in  the  House.  Be- 
cause much  of  that  interest  came  from 
Members  of  the  Senate,  he  encouraged 
me  to  introduce  it  here;  and  I  am  very 
happy  to  do  so. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  three  of 
the  comments  on  the  proposal,  one  by 
Roscoe  Drummond  and  the  others  edi- 
torials in  the  Wilmington,  Del.,  Evening 
Journal  and  the  Washington  Daily  News, 
be  in.serted  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 
along  with  a  copy  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
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him  a  wide  favorable  response;  and  I 
join  many  of  his  House  colleagues  and 
others  in  congratulating  him  for  the  very 
valuable  contribution  he  has  made. 

The  bill  which  Mr.  Roth  introduced  in 
the  House,  and  which  I  am  introducing 
today  in  the  Senate,  provides  that  the 
President  shall  send  to  the  Congress  at 
the  beginning  of  each  regular  session  a 
catalog  of  Federal  assistance  programs. 

The  catalog  is  to  outline  all  the  essen- 
tial information  a  potential  applicant  for 
a  Federal  program  would  need.  This 
catalog  is  to  be  revised  at  no  less  than 
monthly  intervals. 

This  catalog  is  also  to  be  the  only 
compendium  of  program  information 
published  by  any  Federal  agency  or  de- 
partment. 

Most  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  cata- 
log developed  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  In  his  study  of  this  catalog, 
Mr.  Roth  found  that  it  was  incomplete 
and  the  information  contained  was  in 
many  cases  far  too  little  to  be  of  much 
help  to  a  potential  program  beneficiary. 
But  at  least  it  was  an  effort.  It  was  a 
start.  My  colleague's  study  made  it  plain, 
however,  that  much  more  information  is 
needed  if  the  many  agencies  and  levels  of 
State  and  local  government — along  with 
private  citizens— are  to  be  able  to  make 
the  best  use  of  the  programs  available  to 
them. 

It  is  evident  that  the  publication  of  a 
compendium  such  as  this  bill  provides 
would  be  useful  in  focusing  attention  on 
overlapping  fimctions  of  various  agen- 
cies. It  would  certainly  also  suggest  ways 
for  judicious  trimming  of  the  budget. 

This  bill  is  in  keeping  with  the  spirit 
of  a  bill  I  cosponsored  in  January  of  1967 
which  called  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Hoover-type  commission  to  study  the  or- 
ganization and  operation  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government. 

Introduction  of  a  clean  bill  'S.  3640) 
followed  hearings  on  this  proposal  to 
eliminate  duplication  and  overlapping  of 
Federal  services,  activities,  and  functions 
and  to  consolidate  them  where  possible. 
Hopefully  the  Senate  will  get  an  oppor- 
tunity to  act  on  it  before  the  current  ses- 
sion is  over. 

CXrV 1235— Part  15 


referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  editorials  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  iS.  3732)  to  cieate  a  Catalog 
of  Federal  Assistance  Programs,  and  for 


other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Boggs     signed  to  attain 


EXCLUSION 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  does  not  apply  to  any  ac- 
tivities related  to  the  collection  or  evalua- 
tion of  national  security  information. 

CATAI.O0   OP   FEDERAL   ASSISTANCE   PROGRAMS 

SEC  4  The  President  shaU  transmit  to  Con- 
gress during  the  first  days  of  each  regular 
session  a  catalog  of  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams referred  to  in  this  Act  as  the  Catalog, 
in  accordance  with  this  Act.  The  Catalog  shall 
set  forth  the  required  program  information 
for  each  Federal  assistance  program,  sum- 
mary data  and  text,  supporting  additional 
detail  required  reports,  recommendations, 
and  other  matter  as  the  President  may 
determine. 

PURPOSE    OF   CATALOG 

Sec  5  The  Catalog  shall  be  designed  to 
assist  the  potential  beneficiary  identify  all 
existing  Federal  assistance  programs  where- 
ever  administered,  and  shall  supply  informa- 
tion for  each  program  so  that  the  potential 
beneficiary  can  determine  whether  particu- 
lar assistance  or  support  sought  might  be 
available  to  him  to  use  for  the  purposes  he 
wishes. 

required    PROGRAM    INFORMATION 

Sec.  6.  For  each  Federal  assistance  program, 
the  Catalog  shall— 

(1)  Identlfv  the  program.  The  identifica- 
tion may  inciude  the  name  of  the  program, 
the  authorizing  statute,  the  specific  adminis- 
tering office,  and  a  brief  description  of  the 
program   including   the  objectives   it   is  de- 


<for  himself  and  other  Senators),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3732 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
SHORT  title 
Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Program  Information  Act." 

DEFINrrlONS 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

I  a)  The  term  "Federal  assistance  pro- 
gram" means  any  program  providing  Fed- 
eral benefits,  regardless  of  whether  it  Is  Iden- 
tified as  a  separate  program  by  law  or  by 
any  administering  agency,  which  can  be 
differentiated  from  any  other  such  program 
on  the  basis  of  its  legal  authority,  its  admin- 
istering office,  its  specific  purpose,  the  spe- 
cific benefits  it  provides,  or  the  specific  qual- 
ifications of  its  beneficiaries. 

(b)  Federal  assistance  program  "benefits" 
include  but  are  not  limited  to  grants,  loans, 
mortgage  loans,  mortgage  and  other  insur- 
ance, scholarships,  other  financial  assistance, 
property  of  any  kind,  services,  technical  as- 
sistance, and  expert  information. 

(CI  A  Federal  assistance  program  "bene- 
ficiary" includes  but  is  not  limited  to  a 
State,  or  grouping  or  subdivision  thereof, 
county,  city,  other  political  body,  profit  or 
nonprofit  corporation  or  institution,  any 
individual,  or  pnv  other  potential  beneficiary, 
domestic  or  foreign,  other  than  an  agency 
of  the  United  States. 

(d)  An  "administering  office"  is  the  lowest 
subdivision  of  any  Federal  agency  or  depart- 
ment that  has  direct,  operational  responsi- 
bility for  a  Federal  assistance  program. 

(e)  "Federal  agency  or  department"  means 
any  executive  department;  independent 
commission;  wholly  owned  Government  cor- 
poration; board,  bureau,  office,  agency,  or 
other  establishment  of  the  Government,  In- 
cluding any  Independent  regulatory  commis- 
sion or  board:  and  the  municipal  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 


(2)  describe  the  program  structure.  The 
description  mav  include  a  statement  of  the 
eligibility  restrictions,  the  available  benefits, 
and  the  restrtctions  on  the  use  of  such 
benefits. 

(3)  state  the  level  of  funding.  This  state- 
ment mav  include  a  tabulation  of  the  appro- 
priations" sought,  past  appropriations,  ob- 
ligations incurred,  average  assistance  given, 
or  other  pertinent  financial  Information  de- 
signed to  indicate  the  size  of  the  program 
and  any  funding  remaining  available. 

(4)  state  the  costs  to  the  recipient  of  re- 
ceiving assistance  or  support.  This  state- 
ment may  include  a  statement  of  prere- 
quisites to  receiving  benefits,  and  of  duties 
required  after  receiving  benefits. 

(5)  identify  the  appropriate  officials  to 
contact.  The  list  may  include  contacts  in 
both  Washington.  D.C.,  and  locally.  Includ- 
ing addresses  and  telephone  numbers. 

(6)  describe  the  mechanics  of  application. 
The  description  may  Include  applicaUon 
deadlines,  and  the  time  taken  to  process  or 
approve  an  application. 

(7)  identify  related  programs. 

FORM    or   CATALOG 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Detailed  budgetary  informa- 
tion shall  be  given  for  each  Federal  assist- 
ance program.  Except  for  budgetary  infor- 
mation, similar  information  for  each  Federal 
assistance  program   may   be  consolidated. 

(b)  The  program  information  may  be  set 
forth  in  such  form  as  the  President  may  de- 
termine, and  the  Catelog  may  include  such 
other  program  information  and  data  as  in 
his  opinion  are  necessary  or  desirable  in  order 
to  assist  the  potential  program  beneficiary 
lo  understand  and  take  advantage  of  each 
Federal  assistance  program. 

(c)  The  Catalog  shall  contain  a  detailed 
index  designed  to  assist  the  potential  bene- 
ficiary to  identify  all  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams related  to  a  particular  need. 

(d)  The  Catalog  shall  be  In  all  respects 
concise,  clear,  understandable,  and  such  that 
it  can  be  easily  understood  by  the  potential 
beneficiary. 

SIMPLIFICATION   OF  APPLICATION    PROCEDURE 

Sec.  8.  The  President  shaU  transmit  with 
the  CaUlog  s  report  setting  forth  the  specific 
measures  taken  In  the  past  year  to  slmpUfy 
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and  conaolldate  the  Tarlous  appUcaUon 
forma  and  program  guideline  a  potential 
beneficiary  would  u«e  to  benefit  Xrom  each 
Federal  aasiatance  program,  and  to  coordi- 
nate. slmpUfy.  and  consolidate  application 
forma  and  program  guidelines  of  one  Federal 
aaslstance  program  with  appUcatlon  forms 
and  program  guidelines  of  other  related 
Federal  asalatance  programs,  administered 
either  by  the  same  or  especially  by  differ- 
ent Federal  agencies  or  departments. 

MONTHLT    KKVISION 

SEC.  9.  The  President  shall  revise  the  CaU- 
log  at  no  less  than  monthly  Intervals.  Each 
revision — 

( 1 )  shall  reflect  for  each  Federal  assistance 
program  any  changes  In  the  program  infor- 
mation  listed   In   section   6. 

(2)  shall  further  reflect  addition,  consoli- 
dation, reorganization,  or  cessation  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  programs,  and  shall  provide 
for  such  Federal  assisUnce  programs  the 
program  information  listed  in  section  6. 

(3)  shall  Include  such  other  program  In- 
formation as  will  provide  the  most  current 
Information  on  changes  In  current  funding 
status,  on  changes  In  organizations  admin- 
istering th«Federal  assUtance  programs,  and 
on  ether  changes  of  direct,  immediate  rele- 
vance to  potential  program  beneficiaries  as 
will  most  accurately  reflect  the  full  scope  of 
Federal  assistance  programs,  and  the  current 
organizational  structure  of  the  Federal 
agencies  and  departments  that  administer 
such  programs. 

1 4)  may  include  such  other  program  In- 
formation and  data  as  in  the  President's 
opinion  are  necessary  or  desirable  In  order 
to  assist  the  potential  program  beneficiary 
to  understand  and  take  advantage  of  each 
Federal  assistance  program. 

PUBLICATION     BT   SCPXalNTXNDENT    OF 
OOCVMCNTS 

S«c.  10.  The  Superintendent  of  DocumenU 
shall  make  the  Catalog  and  ail  revisions 
thereof  available  to  the  public  at  cost  in 
quantities  adequate  to  meet  public  demand, 
providing  sutscrlptlons  to  the  Catalog  and 
revisions  thereof  In  such  manner  as  he  may 
determine. 

The  Catalog  shall  be  the  only  compendium 
of  program  i-iformat:on  published  by  any 
Feder.ii  agency  or  department.  For  its  own 
use.  any  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  may  reprint  such  parts  of  the  Catalog, 
together  with  such  other  program  Informa- 
tion, as  It  may  deem  appropriate,  and  may 
change  the  form  of  the  Catalog  In  any  such 
reprint,  but  all  the  program  Information 
listed  In  section  8  aa  Is  given  in  the  meet 
recent  revision  of  the  Catalog  shall  be  re- 
tained in  any  such  reprint.  All  other  com- 
pendtums  of  prognun  Information  are  pro- 
hibited in  order  to  make  the  Catalog  the 
exclusive  source  of  such  program  Information 
both  for  the  public  and  for  the  program 
officer. 

DELEGATION     Or     rVNCTlONS 

See.  11  The  President  may  delegate  any 
fimction  conferred  upon  him  by  this  Act  to 
the  Director  or  other  personnel  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  with  authority  for  redelegatlon 
within  that  Bureau,  but  no  functions  under 
this  Act  may  be  delegated  to  any  other  de- 
p<irtnient,  agency,  or  cdlcer  of  the  United 
States. 

AMENDMENT    TO    BUOCCT    AND    ACCOUNTING 
.ACT.      1921 

Sec.  12.  Section  207  of  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
coimtlng  Act.  1921  (31  US.C.  16)  Is  amended 
(1)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  Immediately  after 
•Sec  207".  and  i2)  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subeectlon: 

"(b)  The  Bureau,  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  the  President  may  prescribe, 
shall  prepare  the  Catalog  of  Federal  assist- 
ance progr.uns  in  accordance  with  the  Pro- 
gram Information  Act.  shall  prepare  pro- 
posals on  Improvements  In  the  Catalog  so  as 
further  to  aaslst  the  potential  program  bene- 
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flclary  to  understand  and  take  advantage  of 
each  Federal  assistance  program,  and  shall 
make  every  effort  to  simplify  and  consolidate 
the  various  application  forms  and  program 
guidelines  that  a  potential  beneficiary  would 
use  to  benefit  fr<«n  each  Federal  assistance 
program,  and  to  coordinate,  simplify,  and 
consolidate  application  forms  and  program 
guidelines  of  other  related  Federal  aaalst- 
ance  programs,  administered  either  by  the 
same  or  especially  by  different  Federal  agen. 
cles  or  departments.  In  order  to  facilitate  Its 
performance  of  any  function  specified  In  this 
title,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  may — 

"(1)  prepare  information  for  machine 
processing: 

"(2)  process  Information  by  machine  by 
performing  mathemaucal  or  logical  opera- 
tions thereon,  selective  retrieval.  integraUon, 
or  other  machine  operations;  and 

"(3)  prepare  for  present,itlon  or  other  use 
information  processed  by  machine. 
The  Bufeau  may  acquire  automatic  data 
processing  equipment  and  reUln  personnel 
needed  for  any  activity  authorized  by  the 
Program  Information  Act." 

TRANSFEB  OF  FUNCTIONS 

Sec.  13.  (a)  The  functions  of  operating  the 
Federal  InformaUon  Exchange  Sj-stem  and 
of  preparing  the  Catalog  of  Federal  assist- 
ance programs  administered  prior  to  the  en- 
.ictment  of  this  Act  by  the  Information  Cen- 
ter of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  are 
removed  fram  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity and  shall  be  administered  instead  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  not  to  be  dele- 
gated therefrom  to  any  Federal  agency  or  de- 
partment. Such  personnel,  records,  property, 
and  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations 
related  to  functions  under  this  Act  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  between  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  may  be 
transferred  from  that  Office  to  the  Bureau. 

(b)  SecUons  613  and  635  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  are  amended  by  in- 
sei^lng  "of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget"  im- 
mediately alter  "Director"  each  place  It  ap- 
pears therein. 

The  editorials,  presented  by  Mr.  Boccs. 
are  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  26,  1968) 

Domestic  Aid  Caught  in  Sprawling  Chaos 

(By  Roacoe  Drtimmond) 

W.ASHINGTON. — Federal  Administration  of 
billions  of  dollars  In  aid  to  millions  of  Amer- 
icans is  so  tangled  today  nobody  knows  how 
bad  things  are. 

The  need  is  urgent  to  rescue  from  Itself  the 
sprawling,  chaotic.  Inefficient,  overburdened, 
overcostly  maze  of  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

Democratic  liberals  like  the  late  Robert 
Kennedy.  JFK.  aides  Daniel  Moynlhan  and 
Richard  Goodwin  and  Republican  conserva- 
tives like  Congressmen  Melvln  Laird.  Gerald 
Ford  and  Charles  Goodell  have  for  some  time 
been  suggesUng  that  the  Federal  complex  has 
become  so  big.  so  cumbersome,  so  overlapping 
that  It  simply  cant  any  longer  do  Its  Job. 

The  need  is  to  decentralize,  not  Just  a  little 
bit  but  radically,  functions,  funds  and  au- 
thority so  that  State  and  local  Government — 
near  to  the  people — can  begin  to  do  the  Job 
on  a  scale  which  Is  manage'ible 

New  facts  which  reveal  how  bad  the  situa- 
tion is  come  :rom  .i  heroic  effort  of  a  lone 
first-term  Congressman,  William  V  Roth,  Jr. 
(R..  Del.),  who  set  out  four  months  ago  to 
survey  the  entire  Federal  establishment  to 
And  out  just  how  many  programs  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  there  are.  what  they  do.  how 
and  where  they  are  administered. 

His  findings  justify  virtually  everything 
that  has  been  said  about  the  labyrinth  of 
overgrown  national  Government.  He  found: 

That  nobody  knows  how  many  Federal  pro- 
grams there  are  and  that  there  Is  no  place  to 
go  In  the  whole  Federal  system  to  And  out. 


That  Congress  simply  does  not  have  the 
information  to  Judge  which  programs  should 
be  kept  and  which  should  be  stopped. 

That  the  executive  branch  does  not  have 
the  Information  to  find  overlapping  and  dup- 
lication and  thereby  to  unify  and  streamline 
the  operation. 

That  at  tlie  very  least  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment la  attempting  to  administer  1050  assist- 
ance programs  designed  to  dispense  more 
than  $20  billion  a  year. 

That  as  many  as  10  Cabinet-level  depart- 
ments and  15  or  more  agencies  operate  pro- 
grams devoted  essentially  to  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

No  wonder  Democrats  and  Republicans 
alike,  conservatives  and  liberals  alike  and 
many  who  used  to  think  let- Washington-do- 
lt was  the  answer  to  every  social  111  are  be- 
ginning to  see  and  say  that  functions,  funds 
and  Initiative  need  to  be  turned  back  to 
state  and  local  government. 

This  Is  why  Moynlhan,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Labor  under  President  Kennedy  and  now 
head  of  the  Harvard-M.I.T.  Urban  Affairs 
Center,  bluntly  asserts  that  while  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  proved  Itself  massively 
efficient  at  collecting  taxes.  It  has  shown  It- 
self massively  Inefficient  at  dispensing  Fed- 
eral services. 

Representative  Roth's  titanic  study  of  ad- 
ministrative dishevelment  ought  to  stir 
Congress  and  the  White  House  to  action 
His  Immediate  proposal  Is  modest — that  the 
Government  be  directed  to  put  Into  a  single 
catalogue  a  lucid  report  on  all  Federal  as- 
sistance programs  and  what  the  citizen 
needs  to  know  to  use  them. 

It  would  be  a  beginning  to  get  at  the 
facts.  But  far  more  need  to  be  done — and 
soon.  A  special  Congressional-Presidential 
commission,  like  the  Hoover  Commission 
ought  to  be  put  to  work  at  once  to  study  how- 
best  to  decentralize  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams and  to  report  to  the  new  Congress 
early  enough  so  that  action  could  be  forth- 
coming next  year. 

There  Is  little  doubt  that  decentraliza- 
tion of  the  unwieldy  Federal  sprawl  Is  com- 
ing. It  ought  to  be  brought  about  In  an  or- 
derly, well  planned  manner.  This  Is  wh\ 
Congress  ought  to  put  It  In  motion  now. 

(From   the   Wilmington    (Del.)    Evening 
Journal.   June   26,    1968) 
Clearing   Some   Cobwebs 

Former  Congressman  Harris  B.  McDowell 
Jr.  Is  paid  815.000  a  year  by  the  state  to 
thread  his  way  through  the  bureaucratic 
maze  of  federal  aid  programs  to  ensure  that 
Delaware  gets  its  share  of  them.  Now,  his 
successor,  U.S.  Rep.  William  V.  Roth  Jr..  has 
come  up  with  an  Idea  that  might  make  Mr. 
McDowell's  Job  obsolete. 

Mr.  Roth's  measure  to  require  the  federal 
government  to  maintain  a  complete,  up-to- 
date  catalog  of  Its  aid  programs  Is  needed 
and  long  overdue. 

There  Is  no  quarrel  with  Mr.  McDowell's 
work — federal  aid.  which  rose  an  estimated 
t5  million  to  about  $50  million  In  Delaware 
this  year,  is  an  important  source  of  revenue 
And  as  things  now  stand,  without  the  serv- 
ices of  someone  to  bridge  the  Information 
!;ap  between  eligible  recipient  and  the  gov- 
ernment Delaware  could  easily  lose  sizable 
sums  fjt  federal  support  for  Its  programs. 

Individuals  and  small  local  governments, 
however,  cannot  afford  the  services  of  an 
"aid  detective"  and  may  often  miss  out  on 
.aid  for  which  they  qualify  simply  because 
of  Ignorance. 

Tht  government  provides  about  820  billion. 
a  year  for  aid  programs,  yet  there  Is  no  cen- 
tral office  where  a  citizen  Interested  In  schol- 
arship money  or  a  state  agency  Interested  In 
help  for  Its  mental  health  program  can  re- 
ceive answers  to  such  basic  questions  as: 
How  many  programs  exist?  Who  Is  eligible? 
What  aid  Is  provided?  How  do  I  apply? 

If  Mr.  Roth's  bill  passes,  as  It  should,  ob- 
taining answers  to  these  questions  will  be- 
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come  a  more  simple  matter  and  another 
layer  of  the  administrative  bureaucracy  that 
separates  the  people  from  the  government 
will  be  reduced.  If  not  removed. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News, 
July  1.19681 
Ponderous  Government 
William  V.  Roth  Is  a  flr^t  term  Congress- 
man   from   Delaware    and    one   of    the    flrst 
things    a    freshman    Congressman    learns   Is 
that   his   constituents   expect   him   to   be   a 
fountain    of    information— especially    about 
such  things  as  where  in  the  Government  do 
we  go  to  get  some  of  the  assistance  the  Gov- 
ernment has  promised  us? 

Mr  Roth  soon  found  that  he  dldnt  have 
much  of  this  Information  and  Just  finding 
somebody  in  the  Government  who  did  have 
it  was  a  frustrating  Job. 

\s  a  result,  he  and  his  staff  spent  eight 
months  in  a  "massive"  effort  Just  to  Identify 
the  complex,  overlapping  assortment  of  Gov- 
ernment programs  purporting  to  offer  "as- 
sistance to  the  American  public."       .  ^  .    .   . 
He  finally  compiled  such  a  list  with  brier 
descriptions  of  these  i>rograms  and  where  to 
find  them,  and  had  It  printed  in  agate  type 
•n   the  Congressional  Record.  The  list  cov- 
ered   148   pages.   He   says  he   has    1050   pro- 
i?rams  identified:    he  knows  there  are  many 
more  but  he  can't  get  the  responsible  depart- 
ments to  answer  his  questions. 
Some  of  his  other  findings: 
These    programs  spend    about   $20   billion 
of    taxpayer   money   a   year;    "no   one.   any- 
where, knows  exactly  how  many  Federal  pro- 
'rams  there  are."  there  Is  not  even  a  "com- 
mon denominator"  of  what  a  program  is.  as 
many  as  25  agencies  of  the  Government  have 
iirograms  In  the  same  areas. 

Mr  Roth's  chief  complaint  was  that  a  state 
or  municipality  or  university  or  Individual 
wanting  to  take  advantage  of  any  of  these 
programs  couldn't  find  out  where  to  go.  or 
even  if  there  was  a  program  to  meet  their 
needs,  without  a  8ta|fl  of  blrddogs  to  run 
them  down.  ' 

So  he  introduced  a  bill  to  require  the 
President  to  publish  yearly,  and  update 
monthly  a  compendium  of  Federal  asslst- 
.ince  programs. 

But  there  s  another  much  more  awesome 
point  to  aU  this. 

Think  of  the  staggering  cost  of  all  this 
duplication,  all  this  red  tape,  all  the  bu- 
reaucracy which  defies  even  the  expert 
searchers  of  a  Congressman's  office ! 

And  LBJ  says  he  has  a  tight  budget! 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred:  and.  under  the  rule, 
the  resolution  wiU  be  printed  in  the 
Record 


The  plan  to  be  studied  by  the  commit- 
tee as  provided  in  the  resolution,  was 
devised  by  Dr.  James  R.  Omps.  professor 
of  accounting  in  the  College  of  Business 
-Administration.   University  of   Hawaii. 


The    resolution    (S.    Res. 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  311 

Resolved.  That.  In  accordance  with  section 
312, b)    of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act. 
1921    (42    Stat.    26;    31    U.S.C.    53(b)).    the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States  is 
directed  to  make  a  complete  study  with  re- 
spect to  overpayments  of  compen.satlon  and 
allowances  to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
and  employees  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  as  the  result  of  administrative 
error  and  through  no  fault  of  the  member  or 
employee.  The  studv  will  cover  such  overpay- 
ments made  during  fiscal  years  1966.  1967.  and 
1968  and  shall  Include  a  review  of  the  par- 
ticular   re:isons    for    the   overp.iyments    and 
measures   that   may   be   taken   to  eliminate 
overpaynient.s. 

Sec  2  The  Comptroller  General  shall  make 
a  report  on  such  study,  together  with  any 
recommendations  for  legislation,  to  the  Sen- 
ate on  or  before  June  30.  1969. 


311)     was   -and  professor  Charles  P.  Heye.  director. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  311— RESOLU- 
TION TO  MAKE  A  STUDY  OF  MILI- 
TARY OVERPAYMENTS 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  submit 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  measure  that 
instructs  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  to  make  a  complete  study 
of  overpayments  of  compensation  and 
allowances  to  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  employees  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  as  a  result  of 
administrative  error.  The  number  of 
these  overpayments  which  are  not  the 
fault  of  the  receiving  person,  has  ap- 
parently been  steadily  increasing  lately 
and  has  been  causing  much  havoc  for 
those  who  receive  the  money. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  measure,  the 
Comptroller  General  shall  find  out  why 
these  overpayments  are  increasing  and 
shall  devise  ways  to  both  decrease  their 
occurrence  and  prevent  them  from  recur- 
ring. In  many  instances,  today,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  services  and  other  gov- 
ernmental employees  are  underpaid.  We 
must  take  steps  to  insure  such  burdens 
are  ended. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  312— STUDY 
RELATING  TO  THE  ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF  AN  INTERNATIONAL 
SMALL  BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
has  acted  on  an  Export-Import  Bank  bill 
designed  particularly  to  increase  exports 
from  this  counti-y  to  less  developed  na- 
tions in  the  world. 

The  act  will  expand  American  exports 
to  such  nations  by  liberalizing  the  con- 
ditions of  Bank  loans,  insurance,  and 
guarantees  covering  exports  needed  in 
those  cotmtries  for  development  pur- 
poses: and.  to  improve  our  international 
trade  balance-of -payments  position. 

I  am  submitting  a  resolution  which  I 
believe  belongs  in  our  less  developed  na- 
tions package  and  which  can  do  much 
toward  enlarging  the  overall  benefits 
which  we  expect  will  be  derived  in  those 
countries  from  the  provisions  of  the  Ex- 
imbank  bill. 

I  am  sure  we  will  find  that  most  of  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  Bank  program  will  be 
the  larger  businesses  and  industries  in 
the  less  developed  nations  largely  because 
there  are  very  few  so-called  small  busi- 
nesses in  those  countries  with  credit  rec- 
ords that  would  be  acceptable  for  Bank 
assistance  even  under  the  Bank's  newly 
liberalized  program. 

The  lack  of  small  businesses  in  these 
countries,  to  a  large  extent,  is  due  to  the 
failure  of  business  management  training. 
We  have  found  that  in  our  own  highly 
advanced  country,  many  small  business 
failures  have  been  due  to  lack  of  .such 
proper  business  management  training. 

It  has  been  only  in  the  past  few  years 
that  an  adequate  training  program  has 
been  established  by  the  Small  Business 
Administration  in  the  hope  of  helping  to 
overc-'me  manv  of  the  management  fail- 
ures in  the  United  States.  The  resolu- 
tion I  am  introducing  today  would  be  a 
first  step  toward  the  same  goal  in  the 
less  developed  countries,  but  would  be 
accomplished  without  imposing  an  ad- 
ditional tax  burden  on  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 


Small  Business  Management  Program. 
College  of  Business  Administration.  Uni- 
ve:.sity  of  Hawaii. 

There  is  no  que.stion  that  our  foreign 
.iss*stanco  program  has  .sufTered  from 
this  •-lap  in  all  the  years  of  our  foicign  as- 
sistance effort.  It  is  recalled  that  former 
President  Harry  Truman's  Point  Four 
recommendation  in  his  ^.949  inaugura- 
tion speech  was  designed  largely  to  give 
knowhow  treatment  to  big  bu.siness  in 
foreign  countries. 

We  have  noted  for  many  years  that  the 
less  developed  countries  particularly,  are 
lacking  in  middle-class  segment.  A  small 
business  program  in  those  countries 
would  go  far  to  develop  a  middle-class 
population,  thus  expanding  the  domestic 
economy  of  the  country. 

The  plan  that  has  been  drafted  for 
study  under  the  terms  of  this  resolution 
ha.s  many  purposes  and  -^oals.  including 
the  stemming  of  communism  in  the  less- 
developed  countries  and  new.  less  costly, 
more  productive  forms  of  foreign  aid. 

It  is  designed  to  provide  foundations 
for  sound  economies  at  the  grassroots: 
create  employment  and  raise  standards 
of  living.  It  has  the  potential  of  saving 
great  amounts  of  money  in  our  foreign- 
aid  expense  and  still  win  friends  abroad. 
Basically,  the  plan  rests  on  a  training 
foundation  with  institutes  for  interna- 
tional small  business  management  pro- 
grams at  the  Universities  of  Hawaii  and 
Puerto  Rico  playing  important  parts 
along  with  extension  branches  estab- 
lished in  the  developing  nations. 

Funds  for  the  total  operation  would  be 
derived  from  several  sources,  including 
existing  foreign-aid  procrams.  private 
foundations,  private  business  interested 
in  outlets  and  sources  abroad,  and  from 
the  developing  nations  themselves. 

Other  details  of  the  plan  appear  on  the 
surface  to  warrant  the  study  I  ask  for 
in  the  resolution.  ' 

In  the  light  of  the  fact  that  our  well- 
developed  small  business  system  in  this 
country  was  found  wanting  of  manage- 
ment ability  in  recent  years,  we  certain- 
ly have  reason  to  believe  that  such  man- 
agement assistance  can  be  of  major  im- 
portance in  our  aid-to-developing-na- 
tions  program. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred:  and.  under  the  rule, 
the   resolution   will   be   printed   in    the 

The  resolution  'S.  Res.  312)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  312 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized  under 
sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  and 
in  accordance  with  Its  jurisdiction  specified 
in  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  make  a  complete  and  comprehen- 
sive study  and  investigation  with  respect 
to  the  feaslbiiltv  of  establishing  In  the  Unit- 
ed States  an  international  small  business 
management  program  designed  to  increase 
the  role  of  American  small  business  concerns 
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In  the  deTelopment  of  the  private  enterprtae 
sector  of  the  less  developed  countries  and 
propoeed  to  be  Initiated  by  the  cr«atlon.  at 
the  University  of  Hawaii  and  the  University 
of  Puerto  Rico,  or  at  other  suitable  Ameri- 
can colleges  or  universities,  of  research  and 
tralnln?  Institutes  which  shall  undertake 
basic  research  and  stirveys  relating  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  small  business  environment  In 
each  of  the  less  developed  countries  and 
make  the  results  of  such  research  and  sur- 
veys widely  available  to  American  small  busi- 
ness concerns,  serve  as  clearing  houses  of  In- 
formation and  advice  to  familiarize  American 
small  business  concerns  with  Investment  and 
trade  opportunities  In  the  less  developed 
countries,  including  opportunities  for  Joint 
ventures  between  American  and  foreign  small 
business  concerns  and  Investors,  and  offer 
training  programs  for  small  business  edu- 
cators recruited  from  less  developed  coun- 
tries who  intend  to  return  to  their  respec- 
tive countries  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in 
the  creation  or  operation  therein  of  national 
and  local  Institutes  concerned  with  training 
and  assisting  local  businessmen.  Such  study 
and  Investigation  shall  include  an  analysis 
and  consideration  of— 

(1 J  the  extent  to  which  funding  for  such 
program  should  and  could  he  provided  by. 
and  allotted  among.  American  private  busi- 
nesses interested  in  investment  and  trade 
opportunities  abroad,  private  foundations 
and  organizations  concerned  with  the  devel- 
opment and  (growth  of  private  enterprise  in 
the  less  developed  countries,  private  and 
governmental  sources  from  within  the  less 
developed  countries,  and  the  United  States 
Government  pursuant  to  laws  relating  to 
investment  and  sales  opportunities  for  Amer- 
ican small  business  concerns  in.  and  the 
econoRUc  development  of.  the  less  developed 
countries: 

(2)  the  ways  and  means  by  which  such 
program  might  be  Improved  or  supplemented 
so  as  to  provide  for  the  most  economical  and 
effective  administration  and  operation  of 
such  program  and  the  widest  possible  role  for 
participation  in  such  program  by  American 
small  business  concerns  and  persons  experi- 
enced in  such  btislnesses.  whether  active  or 
retired; 

(3)  the  rela-.lonshlp  which  departments, 
agencies,  and  instrumentalities  of  the  United 
States  should  have  to  the  admin Is^rttl'^n  anri 
operation  of  such  program,  with  a  view  to 
establishing  and  maintaining  such  program 
as  an  independent  operation  free  of  political 
and  governmental  control:  and 

(4)  the  extent  to  which  such  program 
might  replace  or  complement  United  States 
government-to-government  assistance  de- 
signed to  develop  and  expand  private  Invest- 
ment m.  and  the  growth  of  private  enterprise 
in.  the  less  developed  countries. 

Sec.  2.  The  Committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings upon  the  study  and  Investigation  au- 
thorized by  this  resolution,  together  wit  a 
such  recommendations  as  It  deems  advlsablj, 
to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 
but  not  later  than  September  30.  1969. 


EXTENSION  OP  TAX  ON  THE 
TRANSPORTATION  OF  PERSONS 
BY    AIR— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT   NO.   872 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
the  bill  ^H.R.  16241  >  to  extend  the  tax  on 
the  transportation  of  persons  by  air  and 
to  reduce  the  personal  exemption  from 
duty  in  the  case  of  returning  residents, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance  auid  ordered  to  be  printed. 


JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY  PREVEN- 
TION AND  CONTROL  ACT  OP  1968— 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    ST3 

Mr.  MURPHY  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  12120)  to  assist  courts,  correc- 
tional systems,  and  community  agencies 
to  prevent,  treat,  and  control  juvenile 
delinquency;  to  support  research  and 
tralnine;  efTorts  in  the  prevention,  treat- 
ment, and  control  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency; and  for  other  purposes,  which 
were  ordered  to  He  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed. 


EXTENSION  OP  CERTAIN  EXPIRING 
PROVISIONS  UNDER  THE  MAN- 
POWER DEVELOPMENT  AND 
TRAINING  ACT  OF  1962— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.   874 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
an  amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  me  to  S.  2938  and  ask  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  and  appropriately 
referred. 

This  amendment  to  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962 
creates  a  Federal  Construction  Advisory 
Council  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
study  of  seasonality  of  employment  In 
the  construction  Industry.  The  Council 
will  be  required  to  submit  a  report  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  next 
year  containing  its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations concerning  means  to  stabil- 
ize employment  and  to  diminish  season- 
ality of  employment  in  the  construction 
Industry. 

The  Council  shall  consist  of  the  Secre- 
Urles  of  Labor.  Commerce.  HEW,  HUD, 
and  Interior,  the  Administrator  of  GSA. 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  representatives  of  labor  and  man- 
agement in  the  construction  Industry 
and  of  the  architectural  and  engineering 
professions  and  any  other  members  that 
the  President  may  designate.  The  Secre- 
tar>'  of  Lalx)r  will  act  as  chairman  of 
the  Council. 

I  have  been  informed  by  representa- 
tives of  both  labor  and  management  in 
the  building  and  construction  industry 
that  this  type  of  a  study  would  be  wel- 
comed and  that  its  results  could  prove 
highly  beneficial  to  the  economy  of  our 
countrj*. 

I  know  that  the  Department  of  Labor 
is  studying  this  problem,  but  the  data 
available  on  this  subject  Is  quite  frag- 
mentary at  the  present  time.  I  believe 
this  study  can  show  labor  and  manage- 
ment ways  of  solving  this  problem,  as 
well  as  establishing  a  framework  for  pos- 
sible future  needed  legislation. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  874)  was  refer- 
red to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  as  follows : 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bUl,  add  the 
following  title: 


•TTTLE  .  Stcdt  or  SiEABONALrrY  OF  Em- 
ployment IN  THE  Construction  Industry 
'•statement  of  purpose 

"Sec.  —  {a>  The  Congress  finds  that  sea- 
sonal unemploj-ment  represents  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  unemployment  In  the  con- 
struction Industry:  that  unemployment  in 
the  construction  Industry  represents  20  per- 
cent of  all  unemployment  In  this  country 
with  resulting  economic  hardship  for  con- 
struction employees,  needless  extra  costs  to 
the  construction  Industry,  and  unnecessary 
waste  of  the  Nation's  manpower  resources; 
that  stabilization  of  construction  operations 
may  be  expected  to  have  a  leveling  effect  on 
construction  employment  and  costs;  and  that 
it  Is  highly  desirable  from  the  standpoint  of 
our  national  economy  that  positive  and  ex- 
peditious action  be  taken  by  public  authori- 
ties and  private  groups  to  regularize  con- 
struction employment  through  such  means 
as  the  adoption  and  promotion  of  Improved 
technology  and  the  advance  planning  of 
construction  on  a  sequential  basis. 

"(b)  It  Is.  therefore,  the  purpose  of  this 
title  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Federal  Construction  Advisory  Council  to 
study  seasonality  In  the  construction  Indus- 
try, with  special  attention  to  Its  Implications 
for  national  manpower  pwUcy.  and  to  submit 
a  report  containing  Its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress. 

"FEDERAL    CONSTRUCTION    ADVISORY    COUNCIL 

"Sec.  —  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
a  Federal  Construction  Advisory  Council 
composed  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  (who 
.shall  be  Chairman  of  the  Council):  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce:  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare:  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development:  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior:  the  Administrator 
of  the  General  Services  Administration:  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget:  and 
representatives  of  labor  and  management  In 
the  construction  Industry  and  representatives 
of  the  architectural  and  engineering  profes- 
sions to  be  .appointed  by  the  President:  and 
such  other  members  as  the  President  may 
designate. 

"(b)  The  Council  shall  study.  Investigate, 
conduct  research,  and  prepare  a  report  con- 
taining Its  findings  and  recommendations 
concerning  means  to  achieve  stabilization  of 
employment  In  the  construction  Industry  and 
the  dlmlnlshment  of  seasonality  of  employ- 
ment In  the  construction  Industy,  with 
special  attention  to  Its  Implications  for  na- 
tional manpower  policy,  and  shall  transmit 
such  report  to  the  President  no  later  than 
August  1.  1969  and  to  the  Congress  no  later 
than  October  1.  1969. 

"Sec.  —  Matters  which  the  Council  shall 
consider  shall  Include,  but  not  necessarily  be 
limited  to: 

"(a)  The  extent  to  which  seasonal  unem- 
fployment  In  the  construction  Industry  can 
be  reduced  without  substantial  Increases  In 
construction  costs  by  means  such  as — 

"  ( 1 )  the  application  of  modern  techniques 
to  reduce  the  Influence  of  weather  on  con- 
struction activity: 

"(2)  the  resolution  of  technical  problems 
which  have  not  been  solved  by  existing  re- 
search and  development  activities: 

"(3)  possible  changes  In  contract  pro- 
cedures and  allocation  cycles:   and 

"(4)  Improved  planning  and  scheduling 
of   construction   projects. 

(b)  "Means  by  which  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  responsible  for  the  expenditure 
of  construction  funds,  directly  or  Indirectly. 
can  assist  in — 

"(1)  reducing  seasonal  vinemployment  In 
the  construction  Industry  by  insuring  that 
planning  and  programing  activity  Involving 
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construction  explicitly  take  seasonal  effects 
into  consideration:  ^     o»  *- 

"(2)  stimulating  similar  action  by  State 
and  local  bodies;  and 

"(3)  coordinating  plans  for  reducing  sea- 
sonal unemployment  in  construction  on  the 
local  political  subdivision  level. 

"(c)  Procedures  which  may  be  InsUtuted 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  would  take 
seasonality  Into  account  In  making  quarterly 
allocations  of  funds  to  agencies  for  construc- 
tion purposes; 

"(d)  Means  by  which  the  Department  of 
Commerce  can,  within  the  framework  of  ex- 
isting authorizations.  (1)  increase  Its  dissem- 
ination of  Information  concerning  technology 
which  can  reduce  seasonaUty  In  the  con- 
struction industry:  and  (2)  Institute  further 
research  and  development  projects  on  this 

subject; 

"(e)  Methods  to  facilitate  winter  construc- 
tion operations  and  to  encourage  year-round 
construction  planning;  and 

"(f)  Any  other  methods  or  developments 
which  might  contribute  to  year-round  actlv- 
ity  in  the  construction  Industry  and  to  the 
reduction  of  seasonal   unemployment. 


FRANCE  AND  AMERICA 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  HEARING 
LOSS  AND  OLDER  AMERICANS 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Consumer 
Interests.  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Aging,  I  wish  to  announce  that  the  sub- 
committee will  conduct  hearings  on 
"Hearing  Loss.  Hearing  Aids,  and  the 
Older  Americans"  at  10  a.m.  on  July  18 
and  19  in  room  4232.  New  Senate  Office 
Building. 

The  subcommittee  inquiry  will  be  con- 
cerned primarily  with  three  major  areas; 
First.  Extent  of  hearing  loss  among 
older  Americans  and  the  possibility  of 
even  wider  hearing  loss  within  the  next 

decade.  ^  ,  ^..^ 

Second.  Availability   of  hearing  aids 

and  needed  services  by  those  who  have 

hearing  loss. 
Third.    Suggestions    for    changes    in 

Government    policy   or   programs   that 

may  be  helpful  to  older  Americans  with 

hearing  loss. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA  REVENUE  LEGISLA- 
TION 


Mr  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  on  Mon- 
day July  1.  the  House  District  of  Colum- 
bia Committee  ordered  reported  a  bill  to 
provide  additional  revenues  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  House  is  expected 
to  act  on  this  bill  on  July  3. 

Immediate  consideration  of  a  District 
of  Columbia  revenue  bill  is  essential,  so 
that  the  Appropriations  Committees 
may  complete  their  work  on  the  District 
budget  for  the  new  fiscal  year. 

As  chairman  of  the  Fiscal  Affairs  Sub- 
committee of  the  District  Committee.  I 
am  f^cheduling  a  hearing  on  this  vital 
leeislation  for  Monday.  July  8.  at  2  p.m. 
The  subcomm'ttee  will  consider  the  legis- 
lation as  approved  by  the  House,  the 
revenue  measures  originally  proposed  by 
the  District  government,  and  such  other 
revenue  proposals  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia as  may  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  subcommittee. 

I  expect  to  conclude  the  hearing  in  1 
day.  and  will  continue  to  listen  to  testi- 
mony as  long  as  necessary  in  order  to 
complete  the  hearing  on  Monday. 


Mr    MANSFIELD.   Mr.   President,   in 
today's  issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
under  "Review  and  Outlook,"  the  lead 
editorial  is  entitled  "France  and  Amer- 
ica "  It  contains  some  pertinent  state- 
ments with  respect  to  the  recent  triumph 
of   General   de   Gaulle   in  the   election 
which  was  held  in  France  over  the  past 
weekend.  It  refers  to  the  anti-Frencn 
sentiment  which  has  been  prevalent— all 
too  prevalent,  in  my  opinion— m  certain 
parts  of  this  country.  The  editorial  brings 
about  a  greater  recognition  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  man  in  the  France  ot 
today  and  the  possible  alternative  which 
would  take  place  were  he  to  be  displaced. 
I  hope.  Mr.  President,  that  the  editorial 
will  be  read  with  much  interest  by  the 
Members  of   the  Senate,  because  it  is 
worthwhile  and  to  the  point. 

I  also  hope  that,  so  far  as  this  country 
is  concerned,  we  would  get  over  our  emo- 
tionalism vis-a-vis  our  relations  with 
France,  and  recognize  that  this  last  re- 
maining great  figure  of  the  Second 
World  War  has  done  much  for  his 
country  and  has  achieved  for  it  prestige 
and  a  certain  degree  of  stability,  despite 
the  recent  disturbances  there. 

He  is  one  of  the  few  great  men  left  m 
the  world  today,  and  he  has  left  his  mark 
unon  his  country,  upon  Europe,  and,  to 
some  extent,  upon  the  world.  I  wish  him 
well  I  hope  that  under  the  mandate  he 
has  now  received  from  the  French 
iDCople  France  will  once  again  resume  its 
place  in  the  affairs  of  the  worid.  under 
the  outstanding  leadership  which  Pres- 
ident de  Gaulle  has  furnished  it  over  the 
past  several  years. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  ^.         ,, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

France  and  America 
General  de  Gaulle's  election  triumph 
provides  all  the  more  reason  for  Ameri- 
cans to  stop  and  reassess  their  attitudes 
toward  France.  For  much  of  the  anti-French 
feeling  so  widespread  here  is  based  on  emo- 
tion rather  than  a  clear-eyed  view  of 
American   Interests. 

The  surprising  election  sweep  gave  the 
GaulUst  party  an  absolute  majority  in  the 
French  parliament,  and  a  resounding  ma- 
jority If  Its  long-time  allies  are  Included. 
The  strikes  and  rebellion  that  forced  the 
election  expressed  the  French  citizen's  re- 
sentment of  the  regime's  authoritarianism 
and  overemphasis  on  foreign  policy.  But 
when  the  voters  saw  that  the  alternatives 
to  de  Gaulle  were  chaos  or  Communism, 
they  decided  the  general  was  not  so  bad. 

Precisely  the  same  observation  ought  to 
applv  to  American  attitudes  toward  the 
current  French  government.  General  de 
Gaulle  unquestionably  has  been  prickly  in 
his  anti-Americanism,  but  the  American  re- 
loinder  ought  to  be  something  more  sub- 
stantial than  "you're  another."  This  attitude 
has  been  too  prominently  expressed  in  pub- 
licitv  stunts  like  pouring  French  wine  and 
perfume  into  the  gutter.  It  seems  President 
Johnson  has  widely  kept  the  Ud  on  similar 
feelings  within  the  Government,  but  they 
have  been  expressed  by  officials  in  the  past 
and    could    be    again    once    he    leaves    the 

Actual  American  Interests  are  obviously 
far  less  threatened  by  de  Gaulle  than  by  a 
France  dissolved  in  anarchy  or  dominated 
by   an   organized  Communist  minority.  De 


Gaulle  may  be  irritating,  but  at  least  France 
stands  on  its  own  feet.  Indeed,  in  a  sense 
de  Gaulle's  antl-Amerlc<ujlsm  is  a  testi- 
mony to  the  success  of  the  American  policy 
of  helping  to  strengthen  and  stabilize  Eu- 
rope. A  weaker  France  could  afford  no  such 
foreign  policy. 

We  doubt  that  GaulUst  foreign  poUcy  has 
in  fact  done  America  any  grievous  direct 
harm  Prance's  condemnations  of  the  Viet- 
namese war  have  added  little  to  the  din  al- 
ready emanating  from  the  rest  of  Europe. 
Its  penchant  for  collecting  gold  could  do  us 
no  damage  if  we  put  our  own  house  In 
order  De  Gaulle  kicked  out  the  GIs.  but  It 
was  past  time  for  them  to  leave  France 
and  perhaps  Germany  too. 

The  most  harm  de  Gaulle  has  done  prob- 
ably Is  in  blocking  further  moves  toward 
the  unification  of  Europe.  A  unified  Europe 
including  Great  Britain  would  have  the  size 
iind  impact  to  relieve  America  of  -some  of  Ita 
international  burdens.  It  would  also  bene- 
fit the  citizens  of  the  nations  Involved,  but 
de  Gaulle  has  subordinated  this  vision  to 
his  narrow  nationalism. 

The  rebellion  and  elections  In  Prance  raise 
the  prospect  of  ii  reduction  In  some  of  the 
IrriUints  in  American-French  relations.  The 
condemnation    of    our   Vietnamese    Involve- 
ment already  somewhat  muted  by  the  choice 
of  Paris  as  a  site  for  negotiation,  was  fur- 
ther undermined  by  the  political   necessity 
for  the  Gaulllstfi  to  take  a  harsh  antl-Com- 
niunlst  line  in  the  election  campaign.  With 
the  sharp  wage  increases  resulting  from  the 
strikes.  It  may  be  a  long  time  before  France 
again  becomes  a  drain  on  U.S.  gold  supplies. 
It  is  being  viTldely  though  perhaps  rashly 
predicted,    finally,    that    the    rebellion    and 
elections  will  mean  the  Gaullists  will  turn 
inward  to  emphasize  domestic  rather  than 
foreign  concerns.   If  this  comes   to  pass,   it 
should  mean  at  the  least  no  further  anti- 
American    inltatlves.    Beyond    that,    a    gov- 
ernment trulv  dedicated  to  raising  the  liv- 
ing standards  of  its  citizens  will  be  strongly 
drawn  toward   voider  and  deeper  European 
tmlty. 

This  Is  the  point  America  ought  to  stress  in 
its  policy  toward  Prance.  To  do  so,  it  must 
recognize  that  the  most  Important  meaning  of 
Sunday's  election  is  that  Gaullism  will  after 
all  survive  de  Gaulle.  It  currently  seems  the 
rest  of  his  party  Is  as  committed  as  the  gen- 
eral to  an  ultra-nationalistic  foreign  policy, 
but  appearances  can  deceive  and  economics 
can  speak  compellingly.  At  this  Juncture, 
America  ought  to  quietly  do  what  It  can  to 
explore  the  possibility  that  other  Gaullists 
can  be  persuaded  in  their  Interest  and  ours 
to  tone  down  their  resistance  to  a  unified 
Europe. 

It  is  not  an  especially  hopeful  venture  to 
begin  with,  but  It  certainly  Is  not  advanced 
by  outbursts  of  emotional  antl-GauUlsm  here 
in  America.  American  interests  would  be  far 
better  served  if  both  its  Government  and  its 
people  saw  GaulUst  France  In  perspective:  A 
nuisance  perhaps,  but  one  better  to  tolerate 
than  to  disturb. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  recog- 
nized for  6  instead  of  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Harris  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


URGENT  NEED  FOR  MIDEAST  ARMS 
LIMITATION  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  whole 
world  will  welcome  the  agreement  of  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  to  initiate 
discussions  vith  respect  to  limitation  and 
control  of  offensive  and  defensive  nuclear 
ra'ssiles,  including  the  ICBM  and  the 
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ABM;  but  It  would  be  misleading  to  aa- 
sume,  desirable  aa  ia  the  beginning  of 
this  effort,  that  it  is  meeting  the  highest 
immediate  priority  in  respect  of  peace. 
For,  these  priorities  continue  to  be  peace 
in  Vietnam,  which,  so  long  as  it  lasts, 
presents  the  danger  of  international  war. 
and  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  which  con- 
tinues to  be  an  even  more  likely  place  of 
face-to-face  confrontation  between  the 
two  superpowers. 

I  therefore  urge  the  President  to  seize 
the  opening  presented  by  Premier  Kosy- 
gln'8  speech  to  propose  to  the  Soviet 
Union  concrete  steps  for  a  Joint  effort  to 
bring  about  peace  negotiations  in  the 
Middle  East  and  the  deescalation  of  the 
arms  race  there. 

The  United  States  has  shown  extraor- 
dinary restraint  in  respect  of  the  Mid- 
east arms  race  in  its  refusal  to  supply  to 
Israel  what  Israel  considers  indispensable 
to  its  security— the  50  Phantom  F-4  air- 
craft to  replace  the  50  French  Mirages 
which  President  de  Gaulle  refuses  to 
allow  to  b«  shipped  to  Israel  though  they 
have  been  fully  paid  for.  The  United 
States  cannot  maintain  this  position  in- 
definitely, considering  the  enormous  re- 
supply  of  the  United  Arab  Republic  and 
Syria  with  the  most  modem  and  sophisti- 
cated weapons  by  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
destructive  power  of  these  advanced  new 
weapons  was  demonstrated  by  the  sink- 
ing of  an  Israel  destroyer  at  long  range 
by  a  Soviet-supplied  Styx  missile.  In  the 
circumstances,  and  considering  the 
threats  of  the  Arab  States,  it  is  very  un- 
likely that  the  United  States  can  re- 
frain very  long  from  matching,  with  the 
Phantom  F-4s.  the  sophisticated  weap- 
onry supplied  to  the  Arabs  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  United 
States  had  to  supply  arms  to  Jordan  in 
pursuit  of  its  policy  to  maintain  self- 
defense  arms  balance  in  the  area. 

In  addition,  press  reports  indicate  a 
closeup  involvement  of  Soviet  military 
persormel.  reachinjj  down  to  the  battalion 
level,  of  some  United  Arab  Repujlic 
frontline  units  and  advisers  and  instruc- 
tors. 

Indeed,  the  Middle  East  could  even  be- 
come the  Soviet  Unions  Vietnam.  Let  us 
remember  that  U.S.  combat  involvement 
in  Vietnam  began  with  a  heavy  commit- 
ment at  the  military  adviser  level — and 
that  ^  exactly  where  the  Soviet  Unions 
militsfpy  personnel  is  today  in  Egypt  and 
Syri 
Wnen  to  these  facts  Is  added  the  flve- 
'  increase  of  the  Soviet  fleet  in  the 
literranean,  where  it  directly  con- 
6nts  the  U.S.  Sixth  Fleet  and  enjoys 
tike  use  of  the  major  Egyptian  port  of 
Alexandria,  and  the  possibility  of  the  de- 
ployment of  a  composite  NATO  force  in 
the  Mediterranean  in  response  to  the 
Soviet  naval  deployment,  the  grave  po- 
tentiality of  the  situation  there  becomes 
even  clearer. 

The  real  key  to  lasting  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  is  agreement  by  the  United 
States  and  the  U.SjS.R.  to  seek  to  bring 
it  about  through  negotiations  among 
the  parties  concerned;  and  such  negotia- 
tions will  be  made  far  more  likely  by  a 
deescalation  of  the  arms  race  in  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

I  do  not  exclude  the  United  Nations. 
On   the  contrary,   the   United  Nations 


should  be  the  principal  fonnn.  or  algls, 
under  which  peace  is  negotiated.  How- 
ever. I  believe  the  likelihood  of  nego- 
tiations starting  depends  In  the  first 
instance  upon  agreement  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States.  We 
have  a  tremendous  stake  in  this  mat- 
ter inasmuch  as  Israel,  and  peace  In 
that  area,  represents  one  of  the  major 
bastions  of  peace  in  the  world,  as  far 
as  the  United  States  is  concerned. 

Time  is  of  the  essence;  hence,  the  ur- 
gent need  for  utilizing  the  present  open- 
ing between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  to  endeavor  to  bring  about 
the  beginning  of  negotiations  for  peace 
in  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  from  that  point  of 
view  that  I  lu^e  the  President  to  seize 
the  opening  presented  by  Premier  Kosy- 
gin's  speech,  to  see  if  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  can  agree  on  de- 
escalation  of  the  Mideast  arms  race  and 
the  beginning  of  peace  negotiations  be- 
tween the  Arab  States  and  Israel. 


want  this  city  to  typify  the  best  not  the 
worst  of  our  national  characteristics. 

Words  will  not  save  the  Capital  of  the 
United  States.  Making  money  available 
for  essential  services  may  help.  A  decent 
tax  structure  may  help.  However,  the  ac- 
tion to  which  I  have  referred,  I  regret 
to  say,  moves  In  precisely  the  opposite 
direction.  It  Increases  the  tax  biu-den  in 
just  the  areas  where  the  impoverished 
inhabitants,  who  have  no  direct  repre- 
sentation in  the  Congress  will  feel  it 
most — on  retail  food  purchases.  It  places 
taxes  on  medicines  and  drugs  for  the  first 
time.  It  provides  funds  which  fall  far 
short  of  what  is  needed  by  the  hard- 
pressed  police  force  of  this  city  and  other 
essential  services. 

There  are  grave  troubles  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Mr.  President.  The  ac- 
tion which  I  have  referred  to  could  not 
have  been  better  calculated  to  assure 
that  these  troubles  will  not  be  alleviated. 
I  would  hope  that  the  Senate  District 
Committee  would  move  without  delay  to 
neutralize  this  situation. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  an 
action  was  taken  on  yesterday  accord- 
ing to  the  Washington  Post  which  has 
disturbed  me  deeply.  It  has  disturbed 
me.  as  an  American  and  as  one  who  lives 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  while  the 
Senate  is  in  session. 

The  Nation's  Capital  is  in  bad  shape. 
Anyone  with  eyes  to  see.  who  walks  its 
streets  or  looks  up.  for  a  moment,  while 
driving  to  and  from  the  .suburbs  can  see 
the  progressive  decay.  In  recent  months, 
a  succession  of  blows  has  been  dealt  to 
its  stability,  its  commerce  and  its  enter- 
prise. As  business  dries  up.  the  impov- 
c-rislied  people  who  live  here — and  there 
are  many— will  be  driven  further  into 
the  liopelessness  wherein  chums  more 
violence  and  hostility.  And  so  the  vicious 
spiral  goes  round.  All  the  while  the  se- 
curity and  serenity  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Ertstrict  and  its  visitors  rest  even 
more  heavily  on  the  uneasy  base  of  an 
inadequate  and  overworked  police  force. 
Right  now.  it  is  oovions  in  the  deserted 
streets  that  neither  inhabitants  nor  visi- 
tors are  vei-y  secure  or  very  serene. 

I  should  think.  Mr.  President,  that 
ever>'  Member  ot  Congress  would  want 
to  face  up  to  the  sitJ.ition  in  the  Dis- 
trict. It  degrades  us.  It  degrades  the  Na- 
tion. This  city  belongs  not  only  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  District:  it  belongs  to 
every  American.  It  has  little  reason  for 
existence  except  as  an  expression  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  If  it  is  allowed  to 
wither  and  die.  the  Nation  in  a  symbolic 
sense  is  also  being  allowed  to  wither  and 
die. 

I  should  think  we  would  want  the 
services  of  tnis  city  to  be  a  little  more 
adequate,  not  less,  since  they  are  avail- 
able to  so  many  who  do  not  live  here. 
I  should  think  we  would  want  to  make 
the  plight  of  the  impoverished  here  a  lit- 
tle less  miserable — not  more.  I  should 
think  we  would  want  to  see  the  police 
force  here  have  the  men  and  resources 
which  will  enable  them  to  give  the  best 
possible  protection  to  visitors  from  every- 
where in  the  country,  as  well  as  to  those 
who  live  here.  I  should  think  we  would 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  a 
speech  I  made  before  the  Middletowii 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Middle- 
town,  N.y..  on  June  24,  1968,  entitled 
'Guns,  Crime,  and  Civil  Disorder."  In 
the  speech  I  sought  to  answer  arguments 
made  against  gun  control,  including  reg- 
istration and  licensing. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
speech  I  made  before  the  Middletown 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record , 
as  follows: 

GiTNS.    Crime,   and   Civtl    Order 
(Remarks  of  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits,  to  the 
Middletown  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Middletown,  N.Y..  June  24.  1968.) 
In   response   to   an   overwhelming   tide   oi 
public    opinion,   the   House   Judiciary   Com- 
mittee last  weelt  sent  to  the  House  a  bill 
that  would  regulate  the  mall  order  sale  o: 
rifles    and    shotguns    and    prohibit    private 
ownership  of  such  lethal  devices  .is  machine 
guns  and  anti-tank  guns.  Senate  Committee 
action  Is  expected  next  week. 

While  such  regulation  has  seemed  eminent- 
ly sensible  to  me  for  years.  It  h.is  been  un- 
popular in  many  parts  of  the  country.  In- 
deed. It  appears  to  have  become  a  particularly 
rontroversL-il  cause  In  areas  where  there  are 
many  sportsmen.  All  too  often,  these  sports- 
men have  been  urged  to  conclude  that  hunt- 
ing and  Federal  gun  control  are  incomp.it- 
Ible. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  misconcep- 
tion and  some  outright  distortion  of  wh.u 
gun- regulation  laws  would  and  would  not  do. 
In  recent  weeks,  I  have  received  some  25,000 
letters  on  this  Issue.  This  is  why  I  believe  a 
frank  discussion  of  the  situation  Is  In  order 
We  would  be  deluding  ourselves  If  we  did 
not  relate  the  violence  In  our  society  and  the 
terrible  toll  that  violence  has  extracted  this 
year  with  the  easy  availability  of  guns  In  our 
country. 

There  were  more  than  6,000  gun  murders 
In  the  United  States  last  year  compared  with 
12  In  Britain.  20  In  Prance  and  6  In  Belgium. 
Each  of  these  European  countries  have 
strong  gun  control  laws. 

In  most  states  In  this  coimtry.  a  menUl 
patient,  a  child,  a  felon  or  an  alcoholic  can 
order   a    lethal    weapon   by   simply   writing 


away  for  It.  To  demonstrate  how  foolUh  this 
ab«nce  of  regulation  Is,  a  reporter,  shortly 
after  the  aasasslnatlon  of  President  Ken- 
xiedy  ordered  a  rifle  by  mall  In  the  name 
of  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  and  It  was  dehvered. 
Furthermore,  the  patchwork  of  laws  across 
the  nation  virtually  negates  effective  state 
legislation  where  It  does  exist.  The  City  of 
Washington,  for  example,  requires  a  three- 
day  waiting  period— during  which  a  police 
check  Is  made— before  purchase  of  a  hand- 
gun But  a  gun  store  In  nearby  Chlllum, 
Maryland,  reports  that  58  per  cent  of  Its 
sales  are  to  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  residents, 
and  40  per  cent  of  the  buyers  had  crlnUnal 

records!  .     ^    ,       j 

The  Federal  law  on  handguns  just  signed 
by  the  President  and  the  proposed  extension 
of  It  to  rifles  and  shotguns  are  not  Intended 
to  disarm  the  sportsmen  or  the  leglUmate 
hunter.  But  they  do  hope  to  provide  some 
order,  some  reasonable  amount  of  discre- 
tion over  the  vise  of  deadly  weapons. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  proceed  Is  to  an- 
swer some  of  the  most  common  objections  to 
this  kind  of  law. 

Argument  Number  One.  This  one  offends 
me  the  most.  It  goes  something  like  this: 
■New  York  has  a  strong  gun  control  law— 
the  SuUlvan  Law— but  It  still  has  the  high- 
est crime  rate  In  the  world."  This  statement 
IS  slmplv  and  patently  untrue,  for  New 
York's  crime  rate  Is  not  at  all  the  highest 
In  the  land. 

In  New  York  City,  for  example,  only  25 
per  cent  of  all  murders  In  a  recent  year  were 
committed  with  guns.  In  Dallas  and  Phoe- 
nix—where there  are  no  gun  control  laws — 
the  figures  were  72  per  cent  and  65.9  per 
cent  respectively  for  the  same  year.  Nation- 
ally, about  80  per  cent  of  all  murders  are 
committed  with  guns.  Of  the  ten  largest 
cities  m  the  nation,  New  York,  which  has 
the  largest  population  and  the  strictest  gun 
control  legislation,  has  the  fifth  lowest  as- 
sault rate,  the  third  lowest  murder  rate,  and 
the  lowest  robbery  rate. 

Argument  Number  Two.  Many  opponents 
of  gun  legislation  maintain  that  those  who 
are  determined  to  kill  or  malm  their  fellow 
man  will  do  so  by  other  means — that  they 
win  somehow  obtain  guns  by  stealing  them 
or  In  some  other  fashion.  It  Is  claimed  that 
would-be  criminals  will  possess  guns  under 
the  new  proposed  law.  that  only  the  poor 
law-abiding  citizen  will  remain  defenseless 
against  the  armed  criminal. 

But  once  more,  the  facts  fall  to  bear  out 
this  argument.  A  recent  study  conducted  by 
the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public 
Safety  revealed  that  over  a  one-year  period, 
4.506  Euus  were  taken  away  from  criminals. 
Of  these  4.506  guns  on}y  six  were  stolen 
weapons.  Furthermore,  87  per  cent  of  these 
guns  were  bought  not  in  Massachusetts, 
which  has  a  strong  gun-control  law.  but  In 
neighboring  states  with  no  such  laws.  In  a 
similar  study  conducted  In  New  Jersey,  four- 
iifths  of  the  guns  taken  from  criminals  were 
previously  purchased  In  nearby  unregulated 
states. 

Argument  Number  Three.  Some  gun- 
control  opponents  will  maintain  from  a  legal 
point  of  view  that  such  legislation  Is  uncon- 
stitutional because  of  a  Second  Amendment 
provision  that  "the  right  of  the  people  to 
bear  arms  shall  not  be  infringed."  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  they  cite  this  phrase  out 
of  context. 

Actually,  the  Second  Amendment  reads  as 
follows:  "A  well  regulated  militia  being  ne- 
cessary to  the  security  of  a  free  State,  the 
right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms 
shall  not  be  infringed."  The  Supreme  Court, 
in  a  series  of  decisions  reaching  back  to  the 
1870's,  has  clearly  interpreted  the  amend- 
ment as  protecting  the  right  of  a  State  to 
raise  a  miUUa  but  not  the  right  of  an  Indi- 
vidual to  possess  a  gtm.  Any  other  Interpre- 
tation runs  counter  to  long-standing  legal 
precedent.  Until  all  these  decisions  are  over- 
nUed  and  the  Amendment  Interpreted  anew, 
the  argument  must  be  rejected. 


Argument  Number  Four.  Some  argue, 
rather  IrraUonally  I  think,  that  automobUes 
kill  more  people  each  year  than  guns,  and 
yet  no  one  suggests  that  they  be  confiscated. 
Indeed  the  most  stringent  proposal  yet  to  be 
offered  simply  calls  for  guns  to  be  treated 
In  the  same  manner  as  automobiles— that  Is, 
that  they  be  registered  and  theh-  owners  hold 
licenses.  If  we  require  licensing  and  registra- 
tion for  automobiles— whose  primary  purpose 
Is  not  to  kill  but  to  transport— how  much 
more  sensible  it  would  be  to  have  the  same 
kind  of  control  over  guns,  whose  sole  func- 
tion Is  to  kUl  or  to  malm. 

While  the  above  objections  to  gun  control 
leglslaUon  are  unreasonable  in  my  Judg- 
ment, they  are  made  mainly  because  their 
proponents  do  not  have  the  correct  facts. 
Another  frequently  heard  argument  how- 
ever. Is  totally  Implausible. 

Argument  Number  Five  is  usually  made 
by  the  same  people  who  for  twenty  years 
have  looked  for  communists  under  the  bed 
at  night  and  approach  paranoia  whenever 
they  discuss  the  state  of  the  nation's  secur- 
ity These  people — and  they  have  nothing  in 
common  with  legitimate  sportsmen— are  the 
Minutemen.  the  members  of  the  John  Birch 
Society  and  their  ilk  who  protest  that  each 
citizen  should  be  armed  and  ready  to  protect 
the  Repubhc  against  an  Invasion  by  the 
communists.  One  man  actually  wrote  me: 
"When  the  Reds  come  marching  down  Broad- 
way and  I  don't  have  my  gun,  you'll  be  to 
blame".  These  latter  day  Daniel  Boones  are 
simply  Incongruous  in  the  nuclear  age,  and 
if  they  weren't  so  dangerous  they  would  be 
amusingly  quaint. 

What  disturbs  me  much  more  however,  is 
the   real   threat   to  our  security  which   lies 
within  our  own  borders.  The  real  danger  from 
within  Is  that  militant  groups  from  both  ends 
of  the  political  spectrum  could  arm  them- 
selves to  wage  a  campaign  of  violent  terrorism 
m  our  cities  that  would  destroy  us  from  with- 
in   I  wonder  how  many  John  Birch  Society 
members  realize  that  the  free  traffic  in  guns 
that  they  cherish  also  made  It-possible  for  a 
black  militant  group  In  Jamaica.  Queens,  to 
got  a  National  Rifle  Association  charter  and 
to  arm  themselves  with  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion supplied  by  the  Federal  government  to 
NRA  members.  Thpse  guns  were  to  be  used 
in  a  plot  to  kin  Roy  Wllklns  and  other  moder- 
ate civil   rights  leaders  In   a  conspiracy  for 
which  they  have  been  tried  and  convicted, 
-^nd  I  v.-onder  how  manv  NRA  members  would 
support  a  system  that  allows  persons  con- 
victed of  sniplns  in  last  years'  riots  to  pur- 
chase guns  for  the  summer  ot  1968. 

So  I  ask  you  to  reflect  for  a  moment:  would 
President  Kennedy  or  the  Reverend  Dr.  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  Jr.  or  Senator  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  have  been  as  likely  to  have  been 
killed  by  an  assassin  armed  with  only  a  knue? 
Could  these  vigorous  national  leaders  be  alive 
today  If  the  nation  had  effective  gun-control 
regulation? 

Would  a  street  hoodlum  have  the  courage 
to  rob  a  bank  armed  only  with  a  knife? 

Would  law  enforcement  officers  have  a 
better  chance  to  arrest  murderers  and  assas- 
sins; would  we  stand  a  better  chance  to  stem 
the  bloodv  tide  of  violence  in  our  land  it 
owners  ox  guns  were  compelled  to  hold  per- 
mits for  their  weapons?  »  .„„„„H« 
I  believe  that  violence  must  stringently 
be  checked  in  our  nation  and  that  gun  legis- 
lation is  the  quickest,  most  effective  way  of 
making  the  necessary  start. 

Much  more  must  be  done  to  render  eco- 
nomic and  social  Justice  to  long  oppressed 
groups,  to  re-dlrect  the  anger  in  our  society 
and  thereby  to  curb  the  expression  of  long- 
standing frustrations  through  the  exercise  of 

Let  us  have  social  Justice  In  America.  But 
let  us  not  kUl  each  other  on  the  road  to  that 
goal  The  people  of  the  United  States  are 
overwhelmingly  In  favor  of  gun  registration. 
A  recent  poll  shows  that  nearly  three-fourths 
of  our  citizens  believe  that  gun  registration 
is  necessary,  desirable  and  even  imperative. 


I  hope  with  all  my  heart  that  this  la  the 
year  when  Congress  wlU  listen  vrtth  an  open 
ear  to  the  hitherto  unspoken  demand  of  the 
people  and  that  the  lawmakers,  once  and  for 
all,  will  act. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorimi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  caU  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  rou. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OVERLAPPING  GOVERNMENT 
BUREAUCRACY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  Representative  Roth,  of 
Delaware,  has  just  completed  an  exten- 
sive research  project,  the  purpose  of 
which  was  to  determine  the  extent  of 
overlapping  Government  bureaucracy. 

During  his  study  Representative  Roth 
found  as  many  as  25  agencies  of  the 
Government  operating  programs  in  the 
same  area,  and  he  has  compiled  a  list 
identifying  1,050  programs,  stating  that 
there  are  many  more  but  that  thus  far 
he  has  been  imable  to  identify  them  diie 
to  failure  to  persuade  the  responsible 
departments  to  answer  his  questionnaire. 
Representative  Roth  has  introduced  a 
bill,  H.R.  18115,  in  the  House,  the  purpose 
of  which  is  to  require  the  President  to 
publish  annually  and  to  update  monthly 
a  compendium  of  Federal  as.sistance  pro- 
grams. Once  these  programs  are  iden- 
tified much  of  this  overlappins  and  bu- 
reaucratic redtape  can  be  eliminated  at 
a  substantial  savings  to  the  American 
taxpayers. 

Today  Senator  Bocgs  and  I  are  intro- 
ducing a  companion  bill  in  the  Senate, 
and  we  join  Representative  Uoth  in  ex- 
pressing the  hope  that  this  constructive 
proposal  can  receive  early  consideration. 
Representative  Roth  is  to  be  coin- 
mended  for  the  dUigence  with  which  he 
has  pursued  this  subject. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  two 
editorials— one  as  appearing  in  the 
Washington  Daily  News  of  July  1  and  the 
second  as  appearing  in  the  Wilmington. 
Del.,  Evening  Journal  of  June  '26— be 
printed  in  the  Record.  ^.^     ■  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

iFrom  the  Washington   (D.C.)    Daily  News. 
July  1.1968] 
Ponderous  Government 
William  V.  Roth  Is  a  first-term  Congress- 
man  from   Delaware    and    one    of    the   first 
things    a    freshman   Congressman    learns    is 
that  his  constituents  expect   him  to  be  a 
fountain    of    information— especially    about 
such  things  as  where  In  the  Government  do 
we   go   to   get  some   of   the   assistance   the 
Government  has  promised  us?  ^    ,^  . 

Mr  Roth  soon  found  that  he  dldn  t  have 
mucli  of  this  information  and  Just  findmg 
somebody  in  the  Government  who  did  have 
It  was  a  frustrating  Job. 

As  a  result,  he  and  his  staff  spent  eight 
months  in  a  "massive"  effort  Just  to  Identify 
the  complex,  overlapping  assortment  of  Gov- 
ernment programs  purporting  to  offer  as- 
slsunce  to  the  American  public." 

He  finally  compiled  such  a  list,  with  brier 
descriptions  of  these  programs  and  where  to 
find  them,  and  had  It  printed  in  agate  type 
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In  the  Congressional  Record.  The  list  cov- 
ered 148  pages.  He  says  he  has  lOSO  programs 
Identified;  he  knows  there  are  many  more 
but  he  cant  get  the  responsible  departments 
to  answer  his  questions. 

Some  of  his  other  findings: 

These  programs  spend  about  $20  billion 
of  taxpayer  money  a  year:  "no  one,  anywhere, 
knows  exactly  how  many  Federal  programs 
there  are,"  there  Is  not  even  a  "common 
denominator"  of  what  a  program  Is.  as  many 
aa  25  agencies  of  the  Government  have  pro- 
grams in  the  same  areas. 

Mr.  Roth's  chief  complaint  was  that  a 
state  or  municipality  or  university  or  In- 
dividual wanting  to  take  advantage  of  any 
of  these  programs  couldn't  And  out  where 
to  go,  or  even  IX  there  was  a  program  to  meet 
their  needs,  without  a  strtfl  of  blrddogs  to 
run  them  down. 

So  he  Introduced  a  bill  to  require  the 
President  to  publish  yearly,  and  update 
monthly  a  compendium  of  Federal  assist- 
ance programs. 

But  there  is  another  much  more  awesome 
point  to  all  this. 

Think  of  the  staggering  cost  of  all  this 
duplication,  all  this  red  tape,  all  the  bu- 
reaucracy which  defies  even  the  expert 
searchers  of  a  Congressman's  ofllce! 

And  LBJ  says  he  has  a  tight  budget  I 

[From  the  Wilmington  (Del  >  Evening  Jour- 
nal, June  2«.  19681 
Ci.E.\KiNc  Some  Cobwebs 

VormeT  Congressman  Harris  B.  McDowell 
Jr.  Is  paid  »15.000  a  year  by  the  state  to 
thread  his  way  through  the  bureaucratic 
maze  of  federal  aid  programs  to  unsure  that 
Delaware  gets  Its  share  of  them.  Now.  hU 
successor.  US  Rep  William  V.  Roth  Jr..  has 
come  up  with  an  Idea  that  might  make  Mr. 
McDowell's  Job  obsolete. 

Mr.  Roth's  measure  to  require  the  federal 
government  to  maintain  a  complete,  up-to- 
date  catalog  of  Its  aid  programs  Is  needed  and 
long  overdue. 

There  Is  no  quarrel  with  Mr.  McDowell's 
work — federal  aid,  which  rose  an  estimated 
$5  mllUon  to  about  $50  million  In  DeUware 
this  year.  Is  an  Important  source  of  revenue. 
And,  as  things  now  stand,  without  the  serv- 
ices of  someone  to  bridge  the  Information 
gap  between  eligible  recipient  and  the  gov- 
ernment Delaware  could  easily  lose  sizeable 
sums  of  federal  support  for  its  programs 

Individuals  and  small  local  governments, 
however,  cannot  afford  the  services  of  an  "aid 
detective"  and  may  often  miss  out  on  aid  for 
which  they  qualify  simply  because  of 
ignorance. 

The  government  provides  about  $20  billion 
a  year  for  aid  programs,  yet  there  is  no  cen- 
tral office  where  a  citizen  interested  la  schol- 
arship money  or  a  state  agency  interested  In 
help  for  Its  mental  health  program  can  re- 
ceive answers  to  such  basic  questions  as: 
How  many  programs  exist?  Who  Is  eligible? 
What  aid  Is  provided?  How  do  I  apply? 

If  Mr.  Roth's  bin  passes,  as  It  should,  ob- 
taining answers  to  these  questions  will  be- 
come a  more  simple  matter  :»nd  another  layer 
of  the  administrative  bureaucracy  that  sepa- 
rates the  people  from  the  government  will 
be  reduced.  If  not  removed. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSONS  PEACE  INI- 
TIATIVES MAY  BE  MOST  MEMO- 
RABLE ACHIEVEMENT  OF  HIS 
PRESIDENTIAL    CAREER 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  past  2  or  3  years,  it  has  been  most 
fashionable  to  picture  President  John- 
son as  a  great  domestic  President  whose 
failure  to  come  to  grips  with  the  Viet- 
nam war  has  cast  a  pall  over  his  second 
term.  This  facile  analysis,  in  my  estima- 
tion, overlooks  the  immense  complexities 
which  confront  this  Nation's  attempts  to 
put  together  a  viable  and  practical 
Asian  policy — complexities  that  have 
stymied  us  for  well  over  20  years. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  yesterday's  an- 
noimcement  by  the  President  that  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  had 
ajrreed  to  open  talks  aimed  at  deescalat- 
ing  the  arms  race  is  a  development  of 
such  potential  significance  that  its  out- 
come may  completely  eclipse  the  Viet- 
nam impa.sse.  As  things  presently  stand 
the  two  greatest  nations  in  the  world 
are  rushing  headlong  toward  nuclear  in- 
cineration. A  mere  halt  in  this  destruc- 
tive arms  race,  let  alone  a  reversal  of 
the  current  pattern,  would  be  a  triumph 
of  such  magnitude  that  it  would  dwarf 
the  foreign  policy  developments,  particu- 
larly in  Vietnam,  that  have  formed  the 
basis  for  the  voices  of  protest  and  dis- 
sent in  this  country. 

We  would  be  wrong  to  jeopardize  the 
chances  for  the  success  of  this  new 
initiative  by  burdening  the  discussions 
with  premature  and  unrealistic  liopes. 
At  the  same  time,  let  us  at  the  very 
least  salute  President  Johnson,  whose 
wisdom  and  courage  has  enabled  us  to 
take  that  all-important  first  step  toward 
nuclear  deceleration.  And  let  us  recog- 
nize that  the  world  will  owe  a  lasting 
debt  to  our  President  if  these  discussions, 
wiiich  he  first  suggested  back  in  January 
of  1967.  truly  carry  us  forward  into  an 
era  of  peace  and  good  will. 


SENATORS  CLARK  AND  JAVITS  WIN 
MODEST  VICTORY  FOR  POOR 
AGAINST  ENORMOUS  ODDS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  10,  this  body  disagreed  with  a  con- 
ference report  on  an  "urgent"  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  because  the 
conference  committee  had  deleted  funds 
from  the  bill  for  Headstart  and  summer 
job  programs.  This  bill  has  languished 
in  conference  ever  since  that  date,  de- 
spite its  "urgent"  nature. 

The  sponsors  of  the  amendments  pro- 
viding $25  million  for  Headstart  and 
$75  million  for  simimer  jobs  might  be 
expected  to  give  up  the  fight.  For  not 
only  were  the  amounts  rejected  by  the 
conference  committee,  but  they  had 
earlier  passed  the  Senate  by  the  narrow- 
est of  votes  and  did  not  receive  ad- 
ministration support.  But  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  fMr.  Clark],  who 
initiated  the  Headstart  proposal,  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI. 
who  authored  the  summer  jobs  amend- 
ment, are  not.  as  my  colleagues  know, 
prone  to  compromise  causes  in  which 
they  strongly  believe. 


Both  have  shown  deep  concern  over 
the  problems  of  the  poor — especially  the 
urban  poor.  Senator  Clark,  as  chairman 
of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee's Subcommittee  on  Employment, 
Manpower,  and  Poverty  Is  acutely  aware 
of  ghetto  needs.  Senator  Javits  as  rank- 
ing member  of  the  full  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  also  knows  only  too 
well  that  our  national  strength  is  Ijeing 
sapped  by  the  tensions  arising  from  the 
increasingly  apparent  gap  between  afflu- 
ent and  imderprivileged. 

So  these  two  hard  fighters  did  what  we 
all  expected  them  to  do.  They  success- 
fully worked  to  gain  Senate  acceptance 
for  Headstart  and  summer  jobs  appro- 
priations in  the  second  supplemental 
appropriations  bill,  which  passed  this 
body  last  week. 

I  know  that  both  Senators  were  sorely 
disappointed  by  the  action  of  the  con- 
ference committee  on  the  second  sup- 
plemental bill  In  cutting  back  the  Head- 
start  and  summer  job  funds  by  80  per- 
cent to  $5  million  and  $13  million,  respec- 
tively. But  I  hope  that  they  will  take 
some  solace  in  the  fact  that  were  it 
not  for  their  perseverance  in  a  just 
cause,  not  even  this  mcdest  $18  million 
would  have  been  forthcoming. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  very  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  his  refer- 
ence to  me.  He  is  very  kind.  He  .should 
couple  anything  he  says  about  me  with 
the  unbelievably  devoted  labors  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas- 
tore].  This  thing  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
Senate.  The  Senate  his  stood  up  to  its 
responsibility  with  that  of  the  other 
Isody.  But  we  will  be  debating  this  issue 
when  it  comes  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
and  I  hope  that  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin will  be  in  the  Chamber. 

I  express  to  him  my  pleasure  and  my 
thanks.  I  know  that  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  feels  the  same 
way,  for  the  fine  way  in  which  this  issue 
has  been  sustained  and  all  points  pressed 
in  the  Appropriations  Committee  and  for 
the  deep  interest  he  has  shown  himself. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York  for  his  comments.  I 
knew  that  this  matter  would  be  debated 
later.  But  I  speak  out  now  to  cite  the 
extraordinary  perseverance  against  the 
greatest  kind  of  odds  of  two  outstand- 
ing Senators. 

There  was  strong  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
to  begin  with,  much  opposition  in  the 
Senate,  and  by  the  administration.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  however,  persevered. 
While  they  would  have  wanted  more— 
and  all  of  us  would  like  to  have  had 
more — they  achieved  remarkable  suc- 
cess, considering  all  the  circumstances 


A   QUES'nON   OF  PRIORITIES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
country  has  made  vast  strides  in  sci- 
ence, in  industry,  and  in  technology.  We 
have  split  the  atom  and  pioneered  its 
use  for  peaceful  purposes.  The  computer 
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has  been  spawned,  and  we  have  discov- 
ered the  manifold  and  diverse  ways  in 
which  It  can  work  for  us.  We  have  begun 
the  conquest  of  space,  a  possibility  that 
not  so  long  ago  was  beyond  our  wildest 

dreams.  .     .    v,     i 

Despite  this  vast  progre.ss  m  technol- 
ogy and  science.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
lagged  far  far  behind  in  an  area  that  is 
much  more  vital.  We  have  conquered 
worlds  that  were  thought  unconquerable, 
but  we  have  failed  to  come  to  grips  with 
a  basic  -problem  right  in  our  vei-y  midst. 
I  am  rcferrine  to  fundamental  human 
rights.  I  am  referring  to  the  fact  that  the 
Senate  J  till  has  not  seen  fit  to  ratify  the 
Human  Rights  Conventions. 

Mr  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  our 
prioritier.  are  misplaced.  There  is  noth- 
ing wrong  with  making  vast  strides  in 
scfence  and  technology.  I  applaud  the 
pro.gress  we  have  made,  and  expect  to  see 
us  maintain  our  lead  in  thi.s  area.  But  we 
have  to  put  this  in  its  proper  perspective. 
If  we  cannot  solve  the  fundamental  prob- 
lems of  this  planet/— easing  human  ten- 
sions enabling  man  to  live  alongside  his 
fellow  man,  and  guaranteeing  to  every 
citizen  the  rights  possessed  and  exercised 
by  his  neighbor— our  progress  in  other 
areas  will  be  of  little  value  to  us. 

If  I  can  draw  a  simple  analogy,  it  is 
akin  to  a  basic  tenet  in  military  Iokis- 
tic-  the  troops  must  not  be  permitted 
to  outstrip  supply  lines.  Mr.  President, 
thio  is  exactly  what  we  face  as  long  as 
we  refuse  to  ratify  the  human  rights  con- 
ventions. If  we  continue  to  ignore  the 
problems  here  on  the  "home  front"  if  the 
individual  is  not  permitted  to  exercise 
his  fundamental  human  rights,  then  our 
society  must  eventually  crack  under  the 


strain.  If  society  crumbles,  of  what  value 
is  scientific  and  technological  progress? 

Mr.  President,  it  is  simply  a  question 
of  priorities. 


TEMPORARY  UPSWING  IN  DEFENSE 
ACTIVITY 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
selected  economic  indicators  recently 
released  by  the  Defense  Department  give 
evidence  of  an  expansion  of  defense 
spending  activity,  but  it  is  an  expansion 
most  likely  to  be  of  temporary  duration. 

The  April  level  of  military  prime  con- 
tract awards,  a  leading  indicator  of  the 
impact  of  defense  spending  on  the  econ- 
omy, rose  to  $3.5  billion,  some  $300  mil- 
lion or  9.5  percent,  above  that  of  March. 
May  witnessed  a  considerably  larger  in- 
crease in  these  contract  awards,  an  in- 
crement of  $715  million,  or  more  than 
20  percent  over  the  April  figure,  to  a 
level  of  $4.2  billion. 

Another  leading  indicator,  gross  obli- 
gations incurred,  also  siiowed  a  signifi- 
cant jump  in  April,  rising  S737  million^ 
or  more  than  12  percent  above  the  March 

level 

Net  expenditures,  a  lagging  indicator, 
were  also  on  the  increase  in  April,  climb- 
ing $785  million,  or  almost  13  percent 
above  the  figure  for  March. 

Various  factors  were  operatins  during 
this  period,  however,  which  indicate  that 
this  expansionary  trend  in  defense 
spending  will  probably  be  short  lived.  To 
some  extent,  the  growth  in  the  indicators 
reflected  seasonal  influences,  particularly 
the  approaching  end  of  the  1968  fiscal 

year.  ...      „ 

Probably   even   more   responsible    tor 
this  increase  in  defense  activity,  how- 


ever was  anticipation  of  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  defense  pur- 
poses. Although  the  funds  had  not  yet 
been  made  available,  increased  obliga- 
tions could  be  incurred  and  expenditures 
made,  by  borrowing  from  other  defense 
programs  whose  resources  had  not  at 
that  time  been  exhausted. 

With  the  start  of  the  new  fiscal  year, 
and  the  restrictions  on  Government  ex- 
penditures contained  in  the  recently 
passed  tax  conference  report,  the  ex- 
pansionary trend  in  defense  activity,  in 
my  opinion,  is  likely  to  be  limited,  if  not 
reversed.  However,  those  of  us  who  are 
concerned  with  the  performance  of  tlie 
tconomy  will  have  to  watch  it  closely 
i,ince  we  know  from  previous  experience 
how  important  a  factor  defense  spending 
can  be  in  stimulating  the  economy. 

Mr    President,  at  this  point  I  should 
like  to  acquaint  those  of  my  colleagues 
not  already  familiar  with  it,  with  the 
new  Department  of  Commerce  publica- 
tion, originated  at  the  urging  of   the 
Joint     Economic     Committee,     entitled 
•Defense  Indicators."  As  of  this  month. 
this  report  will  replace  the  Defense  De- 
partment publication.  Selected  Economic 
Indicators,  and  wiil  pnsent  all  of  the 
series  contained  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment bulletin,  as  well  as  many  related 
.series   compiled  by   other   departments. 
The  new  report,  unlike  its  predecessor, 
will  be  available  to  the  public. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
ilie  latest  and  final  report  of  the  De- 
fense DeiJartment  Selected  Economic 
Indicators. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


SELECTED  DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT  ECONOMIC  INDICATORS 
IDollars  In  millions;  manpower  in  thousands:  quarters  by  calendar  year| 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1st 


2d 


3d 


ut  2d  3d  4lh 

quarter       quarter       quarter       quarter       quarter       quarter       quarter 


4th 

quarter 


January     February      March 


1st 
quarter 


April 


May 


I.  Military  prune  contractja.vards: ' 

Aircraft -       -   -  - 

Missile  and  space  systems. . . 

Ships -  --- 

Weapons  and  ammunition  — 
Electronics  and  communica- 
tions equipment.. 

ComDat  vehicles 

Other  hard  goods.- 

Sott  goods. 
Co.nstruction. 

Services , 

Educational  and  n»n-prolit 

I'lstitutions-      .       • 
Awards  under  $11000. 


al  and  n»n-p 


Total..  .        i  --  v:. 
Total,  seasonal^  adjusted. 

Work  outside  United  States.. 

Gross  obligations  incurred: 

Operations..     .. -- 

Procurement.. 
Other... 


III. 


Total. 

Gross  unpaid  obligations  out- 
standing: 
Operations.. 
Procurement. 

Other 


Total. 


IV. 


Net  expenditures 
Operations... 
Procurement. 
Other - 


Total. 


$1.9M 
997 
354 
545 

861 
114 
721 
7M 
207 
392 

193 
936 

~7.978 

8.814 

521 


8.326 
4.374 
2.429 


$2,985 

957 

491 

1.482 

1.543 
221 

1.615 
921 
392 
584 

214 
1.241 

12.646 

10, 132 

1.195 


9.604 
8.539 
3.470 


$2,696 

1,244 

871 

692 

605 
139 
520 

1.077 
197 

1.449 

197 
849 


$2. 261 
843 
239 
931 

907 
195 
831 
989 
149 
506 

119 
1.054 


$2, 101 

1.162 

679 

815 

S22 

57 
856 
637 
232 
481 


$3. 049 

1.140 

406 

1.768 


1.813 
225 

1.337 
651 
624 
555 


235 

013 


205 
1.295 


$2,512 

1.525 

4:6 

1.103 

719 
173 
610 

1.C54 
231 

1.483 

233 

779 


$2,632 

1.045 

409 

1.335 

811 
99 
554 
4S1 
212 
734 

149 
821 


$442 
345 
108 
225 

308 
25 

214 

437 
61 

163 

95 
261 


$529 

419 

77 

416 

259 

79 
269 
139 

53 
141 

84 
305 


S'j74 
3R7 
236 
322 

240 
30 

276 

202 
67 

184 

40 
325 


$1,545 

1.151 

421 

1.023 

807 
135 
759 
778 
1*1 
488 

219 
891 


$834 

317 

79 

423 

328 
62 

252 

218 
39 

162 

52 
324 


$1,129 
449 
224 
431 

407 
35 

235 
211 
195 
116 

30 
346 


10.536 

10,646 

856 


10.426 
5.368 
3.453 


9.024 

10,220 

672 


9.702 
5.276 
2.230 


9.190 

10, 328 

453 


10.229 
5.113 
2.519 


13.068 

10.632 

834 


11.435 
3,948 
3.510 


10.838 

10.955 

891 


9.292 

10.413 
455 


2.685 

2.887 

288 


11.224 
6.154 
3.420 


10.812 
6.292 
2,194 


3.798 

1.784 

863 


2.770 

3.445 

139 


3.435 

1.865 

792 


2.943 

3.185 

134 


3.487 

2.003 
553 


8.398 

9.517 

561 


10.721 
5.652 

2.206 


3.090 

3.488 

157 


3.858 

4,203 

135 


15,1?9   21,613 


-[^y        ITy^^i   i7:861_ J3^3  ^^^yj^l^J^±^_JJ^L^  , 


6.445    6.092    6.C43   18.579 


3.828 

18.023 

5.625 


3.777 

22. 119 

5.942 


4.792 

22.736 

8.026 


5.024 

23. 173 

7.253 


4.644 

22,780 

6.996 


4.513 

25.248 

7.506 


5.267 

24. 925 

7.971 


5.150 

24. 856 

7.360 


6.127 

24. 197 

7.329 


5.127 

24. 024 

7.303 


4.975    4.975 

24.127    24. 1?7 

7. 038    7.  Oi8 


27,476   31,838 


35,554   35,450   34,420   37.267 38,j63_ 


37^366   36.653   36.454 36.140   36  140   35.733^ 


7.689 
3.651 
2.757 


9.076 
3.886 
2.647 


8.968 

4.392 
2.484 


9,087 

4.264 
3.092 


10. 002 
5.074 
3.160 


10,731 
5.282 
2,001 


10.001 

6.060 
3.047 


10.494 
5.598 
2.353 


3,550 
2,274 
1.153 


3.273 
1.913 
1.032 


3,416  10.239 
1  680  5.867 
1.025    3.210 


14,097   15.609   15.844   16,443 


18.236   18,014   19.108   18,455    6.977 


6.218    6.121   19.316 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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tit  2d  3d  ««•  l»t  M  3d  ««; 

4Mrttr      qwrttf      qMrtt*      Q«»rt«      qwrtw      qwrtw      QMrttf     QMrtw 


January     Fabruary      March 


1st 
quarter 


April  May 


V.  OOD  p«»Mnalcompafl«lio«:  „    _. 

MiUan                      •3,181 

oSSm'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. '.M? 

Total >."« 

VI.'Qulstandini  paymanli: 

Advance  paymentj !• 

Progtesj  pdvments 4,HB 

ToUl «.<•• 

VII,  Slr«ii|tji(n>»ni>ow«»): 

'*^ I'.M 


»,249 
2.01S 


2.l(b 


S3, SOS 
2.135 


S3. 624 
2.170 


S3. 646 
2.24«- 


S3.B42 
2.271 


S3. 972 
2.332 


SI.  338 
828 


SI.  399 

7/4 


SI. 338 
773 


S.2S4 


S.tS«        5.741         5.794         5.W4        6.U3 


6.304 


2,166 


2.113 


2,111 


79 
4.341 


90 
4.750 


S3 

5.461 


92 

5.911 


90 
6.765 


110 
7.179 


4.425 

3.094 
1.13S 


4.840 

3.229 
1.184 


S.544         6.073         6.845 


3.334 
1.230 


3.371 
1.268 


3.377 
1.303 


7.289 

3.412 
1.274 


134  

7.491  

7,625  

3.398         3.427         3.440         3.467 
1.271  1.267         1.265         1.266 


$4,014       $1,343  ..   

2.375  803          -S844 

6.399         2.146 

12S 

7,681 

7,809 

3,467  3,494 

1.266  1.267         -1,271 


>  PrcHminary. 


Note  Optn  jpacei  loi  indicatotj  other  than  No  VI  indicate  information  not  ">''"''•'''";'*?' 
pubheatiorinditJtor  No.  VI  mtortnation  avaiUble  only  on  a  quarterly  basis  Totals  may  not  add 
due  to  foundmt. 


ROSS  ASKS  FOR  BIGGER  INVEST- 
MENT IN  STATISTICS  AND  WISER 
USE  OF.  THEM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
the  Senates  attention  to  a  splendid  arti- 
cle by  Arthur  Ross,  former  Commission- 
er of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  on 
the  need  for  more  statistics  and  the  even 
more  urgent  need  for  using  those  statis- 
tics with  wisdom  and  judgment. 

Mr.  Ross  served  relatively  briefly  In 
Washington,  but  with  considerable  dis- 
tinction. 

He  says  that  for  price  of  several  miles 
of  an  interstate  highway  we  could  de- 
velop sutistics  that  could  save  us  liter- 
ally billions  of  dollars  in  policy  decisions. 
After  all.  statistics  must  be  the  basis 
of  our  Intelligence  and  our  information. 
It  has  beer,  said  that  an  army  is  no 
better  than  .ts  intelllsence  system.  It 
could  be  said  with  even  more  assurance 
that  government  economic  policy  is  no 
better  than  the  stotistlcs  on  which  it  is 

This  Government's  statistics  are  im- 
proving, but  they  should  be  better.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Talb*adge]  heads  the  Statistics 
Subcommittee  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  which  has  conducted  studies 
of  our  statistics  over  the  years,  and  has 
demonstrated  that  It  is  hard  to  Imagine 
a  better  Investment  the  Government  can 
make  than  securing  the  most  accurate 
and  relevant  statistics  possible. 

At  the  same  time,  the  abuse  of  sta- 
tistics is  a  besetting  sin  In  which  all  of 
us  are  likely  to  indulge,  and  in  doing 
so  renders  a  serious  disservice  to  policy. 

On  this,  former  Commissioner  Ross 
Is  eloquent.  His  examples  should  remind 
us  of  some  of  the  most  flagrant  examples 
of  self-deception. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  article  by  Mr.  Ross  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
OvnBLOWN    Arnnnr    foii    Numbexs:     Ross 

Hrrs    Statistics    Misuse,    Sats    Otticiai.s 

Pool  Themselves 
(By  Arthur  M  Ross,  former  Commissioner  of 
Labor  Statistics) 

(Note. — Having  left  the  Government  Fri- 
day to  become  a  vice  president  of  the  tJnlver- 
slty   of   Michigan,    Ross    responded    to    the 


Washington  PosfJ  Invitation  to  set  down  his 
Impressions  after  2  years  in  office.) 

The  position  of  statistics  In  Washington  Is 
curiously  ambivalent.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
statistical  agencies  are  starved  for  money 
and  personnel.  For  the  cost  of  few  mUes  of 
interstate  highway  they  could  provide  Infor- 
mation potentially  worth  billions  In  terms 
of  more  intelligent  policy  choices.  Unfor- 
tunately, as  veteran  budget  officers  like  to 
say    statistics  don't  vote." 

On  the  other  hand,  statistics  have  extraor- 
dinary prestige  among  men  of  affairs. 

Unlike  the  British,  who  appoint  another 
Royal  Commission  when  they  wish  lo  evade  a 
problem,  Americans  launch  another  statis- 
tical survey. 

Public  men  became  known  by  the  statistics 
they  keep.  Before  he  decided  not  to  seek  an- 
other term,  the  President  was  wont  to  regale 
.us  visitors  with  the  latest  opinion  polls.  His 
predecessor's  attack  on  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration was  centered  on  statistical  com- 
larisons  of  economic  growth  and  missile 
stockpiles.  Many  moons  will  pass  before 
Robert  McNamar.i  lives  down  the  image  of 
a  human  computer.  Sargent  Shrlver.  while 
head  of  the  OEO.  would  unfailingly  report  on 
the  number  of  families  'rescued  from 
IHjveriy." 

value  or  statistics 

The  distinguished  secretary  of  HEW  has 
gone  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  chief 
statlsUclan  of  the  department  and  his  staff 
"do  more  to  determine  future  HEW  programs 
than  all  the  other  officials  in  the  department." 
(Up  to  now.  however,  WUbur  has  stopped 
short  of  promoting  himself  to  chief 
statistician.) 

I.  myself,  coming  from  the  obscurity  of 
academic  life,  was  startled  to  discover  that  I 
was  "good  copy  "  because  I  had  Jurisdiction 
over  the  figures  on  Inflation,  unemployment, 
etc.  I  obUlned  more  mileage  from  stale  and 
mediocre  ideas,  presumably  backed  with 
statistics,  than  I  ever  had  derived  from  fresh 
and  brilliant  Ideas  when  I  was  younger.  To 
the  amusement  of  my  colleagues  and  the 
gratification  of  my  wife.  I  was  often  de- 
scribed as  "the  nation's  leading  expert"  on 
subjects  where.  In  fact,  I  had  little  expertise. 
Because  of  a  strong  passion  for  anonymity, 
known  best  to  my  Immediate  superior,  I 
strove  manfully  to  keep  my  name  out  of  the 
public  print.  It  was.  I  confess,  a  losing 
struggle. 

If  this  overblown  affinity  for  statistics  were 
only  amusing,  it  would  not  deserve  much 
comment  in  a  city  replete  with  absurdities. 
But  the  phenomenon  has  a  more  sober  as- 
pect. Government  officials  are  prone  to  take 
statistics  too  literally,  to  Ignore  their  limita- 
tions, and  to  confuse  partial  truths  with  the 
whole  truth  about  complex  realities.  This  pro- 
pensity can  lead  to  serious,  even  tragic,  con- 
sequences. 


DISTRICT   OF   COLUMBIA   ISSUES   VAST 

I  think  I  can  explain  the  peculiar  function 
of  statistics  in  the  Washington  milieu.  The 
Issues  which  come  here  are  vast.  Intricate, 
ambiguous.  Intractable.  Statistics  enable  us 
to  grasp  and  describe  these  many-sided  prob- 
lems at  the  cost  of  heroic  over-slmpllflcatlon. 
One  or  two  dimensions,  which  happen  to  be 
measurable,  serve  as  a  shadow  representation 
of  something  vrtth  numerous,  perhaps  In- 
numerable, dimensions. 

No  harm  is  done  if  a  quantlUtlve  measure 
Is  seen  for  what  it  really  Is.  But  trouble  sets 
in  when  the  statistical  abstraction  is  con- 
fused with  the  more  complex  underlying 
reality.  There  are  two  principal  dangers  in 
this  process.  First,  immeasurable  aspects  of 
the  problem  may  be  \a8tly  more  important 
than  the  measurable.  Second,  the  validity  of 
a  particular  measure  may  have  been  under- 
mined by  economic  and  social  changes. 

Me.inw.iile.  bemused  by  the  appearance  of 
objectivity  nnd  precision,  the  policy  maker 
keeps  hii  eye  fixed  on  charts  and  t.ibles  which 
aie  sadly  incomplete.  Increasing  obsolescent. 
or  both.  Eventually  he  comes  to  believe  that 
poverty  really  is  a  condition  of  having  less 
thrm  $3300  income;  that  war  in  Vietnam 
realiy  is  a  matter  of  body  counts  and  kill 
ratios:  and  that  full  employment  really  is  a 
situation  where  the  naUonal  unemployment 
rate  Is  4  per  cent  or  less. 

omciALS  rooL  themselves 
This  shadow  replaces  substance.  The  ulti- 
mate hazard  Is  not  that  the  officials  fool  the 
public,  but  that  they  fool  themselves.  After 
all.  they  are  more  Inclined  to  swallow  their 
own  rhetoric  than  the  public  Is. 

I  should  like  to  dwell  briefly  on  the  three 
examples  Just  noted. 

Poverty. — Statistics  tell  us  there  is  less 
poverty  in  America  than  ever  before.  The 
number  of  poor  families  has  fallen  from  8.3 
million  in  1960  to  5.2  mllUon  In  1967.  OEO 
has  said  that  we  can  look  forward  to  the 
complete  abolition  of  poverty  by  the  year 
1976.  Imagine  that — a  country  with  no  pov- 
erty. TriUy  a  historic  "first"  In  the  history 
of  social  statistics. 

With  the  poverty  problem  well  on  its  way 
toward  solution,  no  wonder  Secretary  Free- 
man was  so  Irritated  by  the  CBS  docu- 
mentary on  "Hunger  In  America."  No  wonder 
the  government  has  been  taken  aback  and 
caught  unprepared  by  the  Increasing  mili- 
tancy of  the  poor.  The  shock  becomes  greater 
when  it  Is  realized  that  only  one  group 
among  the  poor,  the  urban  Negroes,  has  yet 
become  radicalized  to  any  significant  extent. 
Rural  whites  and  Negroes.  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans. Puerto  Rlcans.  and  Indians  are  still 
relatively  apathetic. 

The  trouble  Is  that  the  government  claims 
to  measure  poverty  by  the  number  of  families 
with  Incomes  of  less  tbain  $3300  In  current 
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purchasing  power,  adjusted  for  differences  In 
family  slae  and  urban  or  rural  location.  An 
Income  cutoff  Is  a  useful  statistic  for  many 
purposes,  but  a  terribly  simple-minded  defi- 
nition of  poverty.  Poverty  Is  shame,  guilt  and 
despair;  lack  of  access  to  good  schools  or 
decent  housing:  being  preyed  on  by  criminals; 
and  many  other  conditions  not  necessarily 
cured  by  family  incomes  over  $3300.  Remem- 
ber that  the  bulk  of  families  In  Hariem  are 
"non-poor." 

VIETNAM 

R>r  many  months  we  were  winning  the 
v^rar  In  Vietnam— not  as  quickly  as  originally 
hoped,  but  steadily  and  inexorably.  All  the 
statistics  told  us  so— the  body  counts,  kill 
ratios,  infiltration  estimates,  bombing  data, 
captured  weapons,  content  analysis  of  cap- 
tured documents,  and  so  on.  Then  It  ap- 
peared we  were  not  winning. 

Is  It  a  coincidence  that  the  most  elabo- 
rately measured  war  In  American  history  Is 
also  the  least  successful? 

I  do  not  think  so.  On  the  contrary,  the 
eereglous  abuse  of  statistics  contributed  di- 
rectly and  substantially  to  the  outconae. 
Some  of  the  statistics  were  pulled  out  of  the 
air  It  Is  true,  and  some  of  the  Interpreta- 
tions were  palpably  absurd,  e.g.,  the  claim 
that  2.000,000  refugees  had  "voted  for  free- 
dom with  their  feet."  But  the  major  vice 
was  the  assumption  that  the  basic  elements 
in  the  war  were  those  incidents  of  military 
might  which  could  be  counted,  calculated, 
and  computerized.  .  ,.,  ^      „^ 

Had  this  calculus  of  force  not  yielded  such 
ample  and  comforting  food  for  thcught, 
would  It  have  been  possible  to  disregard  so 
nagrantly  all  the  crucial  factors  which  could 
not  be  computerized?  Science  has  worked 
many  wonders,  but  has  not  yet  put  history 
on  the  computer,  nor  ideology,  religion,  color, 
colonialism,  natlonsllsm  sectionalism,  cyni- 
cism Since  these  could  not  be  quantified, 
they  never  found  their  way  Into  the  ac- 
counts. 

FULL    EMPLOYMENT 

We  have  been  enjovlng  full  employment 
for  two  and  a  half  years.  We  knew  this  be- 
cause a  national  unemployment  rate  of  4  per 
cent  Is  the  official  definition  of  full  employ- 
ment The  rate  has  been  running  below  4  per 
cent  except  for  a  brief  period  In  1967.  and 
currentlv  stands  at  3.5  per  cent. 

And  yet  It  appears  that  the  most  Impor- 
tant social  problem  Is  that  of  Jobs.  If  we  have 
full  employment,  how  come  we  need  more 

Jobs? 

The  short  answer  Is  that  rising  expecta- 
tions    have     rendered     the     old     measures 

obsolete.  ,   »  j  * 

The  full  emplovment  concept  Is  related  to 
the  scope  of  the  "government's  responsibility 
under  the  Employment  Act.  Until  recently, 
full  employment  of  primary  breadwinners, 
especially  married  men.  was  viewed  as  the 
principal  obligation.  At  an  overall  rate  of 
4  per  cent,  most  married  men  do  have  Jobs. 
Today  the  bulk  of  unemployment  is  con- 
centrated among  women,  teenagers,  and 
unmarried  men.  and  the  responsibility  is 
broadening  to  include  them.  Surely  there  Is 
no  need  to  belabor  the  importance  of  Negro 
unemployment,  though  It  has  only  a  mar- 
ginal effect  on  the  national  rate. 

TMs  misuse  of  statistics  leads  to  results 
ranging  from  the  comical  to  the  tragic.  What 
practical  lessons  are  to  be  learned? 

First  of  course,  we  need  more  and  better 
.statUtlcs  in  order  to  Illuminate  the  problems 
i.iore  adequately. 

Second,  statistics  must  be  Interpreted  with 
greater  skill  and  discretion.  Administrators 
should  not  be  permitted  to  confuse  them 
with  complex,  elusive  realities  or  regard  them 
as  significant  entitles  In  their  own  right. 

Third  extreme  care  must  be  taken  lest  pro- 
gram budgeting  became  a  Procrustean  bed 
and  cost-benefit  analysis  a  crown  of  thorns. 
Specious  quantification  of  the  unquantlfiable 
can  be  as  mischievous  as  Ignoring  It.  The 
peculiar  genius  of  the  human  brain  Is  that. 


unlike  the  present  generation  of  computers. 
It  can  deal  with  qualitative  issues  in  their 
own  right.  ^      ^.      . 

Finally,  there  Is  no  substitute  for  the  In- 
tuitive feel  of  a  problem  resulting  from  first- 
hand exposure  to  It.  This  Is  particularly  true 
for  people  In  Washington,  a  governmental 
company  town  Insulated  from  much  that 
goes  on  In  the  world. 

Statistics  are  Indispensable,  but  they  can- 
not remedy  the  Isolation  from  reality  which 
has  beset  rulers  in  all  times  and  places. 


EMPLOYEE  RIGHTS  AND  INVASIONS 
OP  PRIVACY— S.  1035 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  text  of  a  statement  which 
I  presented  today  before  the  House  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Subcommittee 
on  Manpower  and  Civil  Service,  which  is 
presently  considering  S.  1035,  the  em- 
ployee privacy  bill  passed  by  the  Senate 
last  September.  Since,  due  to  the  pres- 
sure of  House  business,  the  subcommit- 
tee   was    unable    to    hear    the    entire 
statement,  I  have  submitted  it  for  the 
hearing  record  and  am  including  it  here 
for  the  benefit  of  those  Members  who 
may   wish  to  study  it  before  the  next 
session  of  the  subcommittee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
CoNSTrruTiONAL    Rights    of    Employees    of 

THE    EXECUTIVE    BRANCH    AND    UNWARRANTEH 

Invasion  op  Priv.^cy 
(Statement  by  U.S.  Senator  Sam  J.  Ebvin  Jr., 
Democrat  of  North  Carolina,  on  S.  10J5 
and  related  legislation  before  the  House 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  subcommittee 
on  Manpower  and  Civil  Service,  July  2. 
1968) 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  opportu- 
nity to  appear  before  this  Subcommittee  and 
discuss  the  need  for  your  favorable  consid- 
eration of  S.  1035. 

This  measure  is  designed  to  protect  the 
civilian  employees  of  the  Executive  branch 
in  the  enjoyment  of  their  constitutional 
rights  and  to  prevent  unwarranted  govern- 
mental  invasion   of   their   privacy. 

I  introduced  this  bill  because  I  was  con- 
vinced that  some  of  the  practices  and  atti- 
tudes displayed  by  the  Federal  Government 
are  threatening  constitutional  guarantees 
which  are  essential  to  free  men. 

As  this  Subcommittee  well  knows,  com- 
plaints have  been  received  by  Congress  for 
years  that  employees  do  not  enjoy  due  proc- 
ess and  other  rights  equally  ^Ith  all  other 
citizens.  ^  .  „^ 

Recently,  as  the  Federal  Government  has 
seized  larger  and  larger  chunks  of  the  eco- 
nomic sector,  citizens  who  work  for  it  :n  an\ 
degree  have  been  subjected  to  economic  co- 
ercion to  surrender  their  liberties   for  pur- 
poses which  have  no  reasonable  relatlonsliip 
\o  the  needs  of  government.  These  liberties 
do  however,  have  a  significant  relationship  to 
the  he-ilth  of  our  free  society.  If  three  mil- 
lion Federal  employees  and  their  families  can 
be  forced  to  surrender  them  without  any  re- 
course   to    the    courts,    then    they    can    oe 
surrendered  by  millions  of  State  and  local 
employees.  Since  the  attitudes  and  practices 
of  the"  Federal  Government  are  emulated  by 
private  industries  and  organizations,  the  in- 
lustlces  and  tyrannies  against  employees  ig- 
nored bv  Congress  today  will  spell  the  de- 
struction of  basic  liberties  tomorrow. 

S  1035  does  not  begin  to  cure  all  of  the 
injustices  and  petty  tyrannies  to  which  em- 
ployees are  subject.  Rather,  it  deals  with 
specific  instances  of  violations  of  First 
Amendment  rights  of  the  citizen  who  may 
apply  for  Federal  employment  or  who  may 
work  for  government. 


It  specifically  protects  that  Individual  In 
the  enjoyment  of  his  freedom  of  conscience, 
of  his  right  to  speak  or  not  to  speak  about 
personal   matters;    to   participate   or   not  to 
pratlclpate  In  the  political,  economic  and  so- 
cial life  of  his  community,  free  of  pressure 
from  the  Civil  Service  Commission  or  from 
his  supervisor. 

It  assures  that  they  can  keep  to  them- 
selves what  they  believe  or  feel  about  re- 
ligion, sex,  or  family  relationships  or  what 
they  do  or  do  not  do  In  their  private  lives. 
It  assures  also  that  they  will  never  be  forced 
as   free   citizens   to   become   the    unwilling 
instruments  for  ImposUig  unauthorized  po- 
litical  social  or  economic  goals  of  some  ad- 
ministration which  happens  to  be  In  power 
at  the  time  In  Washington. 

In  an  era  dominated  not  only  by  scien- 
tific technology  but  by  the  need  for  rapid 
and    efficient    decision-making    on    a    grand 
scale    S    1035  Is  a  means  of  reconciling  the 
needs  of  government  with  the   individual's 
right  to  retain  certain  areas  of  his  thoughts, 
beliefs,  words  and  actions,  free  of  unwar- 
ranted interference. 

It  Is  needed  now.  If  the  present  trends  in 
the  Federal  Government  are  any  indication. 
it  win  be  more  vitally  needed  in  the  future. 
This   measure  does  not   affect   the   power 
of  the  Executive  branch  to  deal  with  em- 
ployees within  the  proper  confines  of  the 
employment   relations.    Nor.    unfortunately, 
does   it  limit  the  harassments   and   mule- 
headed  thinking  displayed  in  the  course  of 
dally  work  life.  .     ^. 

It  leaves  untouched  the  vast  Investigative 
apparatus  of  the  Federal  Government  except 
that   they   can't   harass   employees   directly 
with    questions    about    their   religion,    per- 
gonal family  relations,  personal  finances,  sex- 
ual attitudes  and  conduct.  In  the  case  of  the 
latter    if  they  have  specific  information  of 
misconduct  they  can  present  it  to  the  ern- 
ployee  and  give  him  a  chance  to  rebut  it. 
They  have  extensive  power  to  dismiss  pro- 
bationary employees  with  no  notice,  no  con- 
frontation, no  stipulated  reason,  and  no  ap- 
peal rights.  .....        ♦ 

■fEere  are  numerous  conflict  of  interest 
statutes.  There  are  broadly-worded  laws  for 
safeguarding  security  information,  for  with- 
holding information,  and  for  apprehending 
ncrsons  suspected  of  violating  these  laws. 
This  bill  does  not  affect  the  administration 
of  these  laws  nor  the  authority  of  Federal 
managers  to  manage  the  operations  of  gov- 
ernment. „ 

The  arrogance  displayed  by  the  Executive 
branch  toward  its  employees  is  Illustrated 
bv  this  form  I  received  recently  from  a  civil 
servant.  It  says  an  employee  can't  even  buy 
a  loaf  of  bread  In  a  Post  Exchange  without 
slening  a  statement  in  advance  that  'I  agree 
to  a  search  of  my  person,  vehicle  or  any 
conveyance  under  my  control  at  any  time, 
anywhere  within  the  confines  of  Clark  Air 

About  tills  form,  one  employee  writes:  "I 
object  strongly  to  this  arbitrary  abridgement 
of  mv  civil  rights.  While  the  measure  is  in- 
tended as  a  means  of  black  market  control, 
I  believe  there  are  legal  means  of  reaching 
t-^e  -^ame  end.  I  hope  you  will  express  my 
objections  to  the  proper  authorities." 

Then  tiicre  ir.  the  authority  which  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  claims  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act.  It  claims  the 
power  to  deny  a  personnel  specialist  in  a 
laree  non-Defense  Department  a  security 
clearance,  even  though  he  served  in  the 
Armed  Forces  and  had  worked  at  a  military 
installation  with  a  clearance.  It  tells  him  that 
investigators  were  informed  by  unnamed 
persons  that  he  has  two  friends  vrtth  ques- 
tionable mannerisms." 

Then  they  say  he  had  no  right  to  appeal 
because  they  merely  moved  him  to  a  non- 
classified position.  When  I  asked  the  Com- 
nussion  to  investigate  their  complaint  and 
review  procedures  in  this  area,  they  repn»^ 
with  a  classic  statement  of  their  view  of  their 
power  to  deny  due  process  and  withhold  in- 
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formation.  They  claimed  that  Congreu  haa 
endorsed  this  attitude  by  paaalng  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  containing  exemp- 
ttona  for  revealing  information  given  to  tlie 
government  In  confidence,  or  covering  law 
enforcement,  or  relating  to  "national  defense 
or  foreign  policy."  Yet,  nowhere  had  the 
Commission  accused  the  Individual  of  such 
charges  or  related  their  findings  to  theae 
specific  matters. 

.Asserting  the  pwwer  to  withhold  all  In- 
formation of  this  character,  the  General 
Counsel  Informed  the  Constitutional  Rights 
Subcommittee: 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  conndentlallty 
we  think  projjer  denies  persons  the  ability 
to  confront  wltneeses  who  gave  unfavorable 
testimony,  and  we  are  aware  that  this  lack 
of  either  confrontation  or  full  disclosure  Is 
often  discussed  In  "due  process'  terms.  How- 
ever, we  see  no  way  that  effective  Investiga- 
tions are  possible  without  the  pledge  and 
practice  of  conftdence.  and  we  believe  any 
•due  process"  question  in  this  situation  Is 
muted  by  the  fact  that  no  court  decision  has 
ever  recognized  an  employee's  entitlement 
to  full  disclosure  In  the  precise  situation  pre- 
sented here 

The  new  General  Counsel  claims  that  no 
question  of -"due  process"  arises  In  these  cases 
because  nn  coi;rT  decision  hns  recognized  :;n 
employee's  rl<»hfi  In  svich  cases 

This  Is  the  response  Congress  receives  time 
and  time  again  when  members  bring  viola- 
tions of  basic  rights  to  the  attention  of  the 
departments  or  agencies. 

It  has  always  been  my  understanding  of 
our  constitutional  system  that  "due  process 
Is  synonymous  with  fair  play." 

But  this  attitude  of  the  Executive  branch 
on  routine  employment  matters  is  precisely 
why  S.  1035  Is  urgently  needed  to  protect 
civil  servants  In  certain  basic  liberties  they 
possess  as  citizens. 

Why  the  Executive  department  ofBclals 
lire  so  reluctant  to  see  this  limited  protec- 
tion extended  to  every  civil  servant  is  be- 
yond  my  understanding. 

Yet,  In  the  face  of  a  79  to  4  vote  of  np- 
nroval  for  this  bill  in  the  Senate,  in  the 
light  of  -widespreid  public  support  from  Fed- 
eral employees  and  citizens  throughout  the 
countri-.  these  officials  feel  they  shotild  con- 
tinue their  battle  in  the  halls  of  the  House 
of    Representat  ves. 

The  order  has  gone  out  to  kill  3.  1035. 
and  we  can  only  marvel  .it  the  equanimity 
with  which  the  .Administration's  troops  have 
cnrried  out  their  orders.  For  several  weeks 
during  these  hcaring.s.  they  have  obediently 
marched  up  Capitol  Hill  and  back  down, 
leaving.  I  fear,  a  wake  of  half-truths,  mis- 
conceptions .--.nd  innuendos  about  this  em- 
ployee rights  legislation.  They  have  con- 
jured up  bizarre  hypothetical  cases.  They 
have  raised  spectres  they  are  afraid  to  pie- 
sent  In  public  hearings,  and.  In  effect,  they 
have  tried  everything  from  guerrilla  warfare 
to  nuclear  attacks  on  S.  1035. 

Their  strategy  Is  all  too  clear:  They  have 
declared  all-out  war  on  any  effective  meas- 
ures to  protect  employee  rights.  They  are 
obviously  determined  to  beat  back  any  Con- 
gressional oHi?nslve  against  the  tyrannies  of 
the  Executive  br;inch.  I  submit  that  Congress 
must  not  yield.  Contrary  to  what  representa- 
tives of  the  Executive  branch  would  hnve  us 
believe,  we  are  dealing  here  with  matters 
much  broader  than  the  narrow  issue  of  per- 
.?onnel  practices.  These  are  Issues  of  consti- 
tutional rights  and  fair  play  which  touch 
the  heart  of  our  system  of  government.  How 
they  are  decided  will  affect  our  concepts  of 
American  citizenship  and  the  very  fabric  of 
our  free  democratic  society. 

It  Is  not  the  business  of  the  politicians  In 
the  Executive  branch  to  determine  what 
shall  be  the  public  rights  of  all  American 
citizens.  These  men  are  merely  charged  tem- 
porarily—for the  length  of  their  particular 
tenure  in  office — with  the  administration  of 
the  laws. 


Why  should  the  fate  of  measures  protect- 
ing basic  rights  of  all  citizens  be  dictated  by 
the  personal  whims  and  the  skillful  lobby- 
ing of  a  Deputy  Director  of  Defense  for  Ci- 
vilian Personnel  Policy,  or  an  Assistant  Gen- 
eral Counsel  for  Manpower,  or  a  deputy 
director  of  the  National  Security  Agency,  or 
a  chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission? 
It  is  clear  that  the  bureaucrau  will  use 
any  means  to  achieve  their  goals  In  Congress. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, for  Instance,  has  made  a  blatant 
appeal  to  public  concern  over  civil  disorder 
and  law  enforcement  problems.  He  had  the 
audacity  to  equate  the  desire  of  Executive 
Branch  employees  for  additional  protections 
In  their  enjoyment  of  their  constitutional 
rlghu  and  their  personal  privacy  with  disre- 
spect for  law  and  authority  displayed  by 
certain  individuals  In  our  society. 

Mr.  Macy  performed  an  amazing  feat  of 
obliterating  the  real  Issues  and  focusing  on 
Imaginary  problems.  His  aim  obviously  is  to 
detract  from  the  essential  justice  accorded 
by  S.  1035.  Using  the  old  legal  tactic  of 
"confess  and  avoid,"  he  makes  the  startling 
and  frank  admission  that  there  are  other 
rights  which  need  protecting  and  that  S. 
1035  should  not  be  passed  because  It  does 
not  go  far  enough. 

That  there  are  many  other  violations  of 
basic  rights  which  need  correcting  goes 
without  saying,  of  cotjrse.  Any  member  of 
Congress  can  testify  to  the  fashions  In  bu- 
reaucratic follies  he  must  contend  with  In 
trying  to  help  his  constituents. 

We  can  heartily  encourage  the  Commis- 
sion's attempt  to  Identify  these  problems 
and  to  seek  administrative  and  legislative 
remedies  for  them.  I  for  one  will  be  happy  to 
support  additional  measures,  and  I  am  sure 
there  are  several  million  civil  servants  who 
will  be  only  too  happy  to  assist  in  the  task  of 
describing  the  problems. 

Meanwhile,  it  Is  Important  to  make  a  start. 
Mr.  Macy  and  his  Federal  battalions  think 
that  If  legislation  is  to  be  enacted  It  would 
be  enough  to  state  that  an  employee  pos- 
sesses general  rights  and  that  officials  should 
recognize  and  protect  these  "to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  consistent  with  law  and  with 
the  reeponsibillties  of  employment  In  the 
public  .service."  He  therefore  endorses  H.R. 
17760.  tnuoduced  by  the  Chairman  of  this 
Subcommittee. 

This  bill  not  only  would  retain  the  status 
quo  and  reinforce  the  present  evils  perpe- 
trated under  existing  law:  Its  language  can 
be  used  to  Justify  further  restrictions  on  the 
freedom  of  employees  as  private  citizens. 

H.R.  17760  Is  distinguished  by  Its  lack 
of  recognition  of  the  realities  of  life  In  the 
Federal  Service.  It  appears  to  be  premised 
on  the  Idea  that  a  citizen's  rights  cannot  be 
spelled  out  without  Jeopardizing  the  govern- 
ment. It  presupposes  a  goveriiment  of  men, 
not  of  laws. 

There  are  significant  differences  between 
these  two  proposals.  S.  1035  and  H.R.  17760. 

That  difference  is  actton.  And  It  is  an  In- 
tellectual commitment  to  the  Idea  that  con- 
stitutional principles  can  be  applied  to  em- 
plovees 

It  is  illustrated  by  the  titles.  S  1035  would 
protect  specific  constitutional  rights  and 
prevent  specir'.c  unwurraiited  invasions  of  pri- 
vacy It  providss  remedies  for  specific  vlola- 
tlon.i.  It  calls  for  enforcement  of  rights 
through  court  action  or  through  a  Board  on 
Employees'  Rights. 

H  R.  17760  protects  no  rights;  it  provides 
no  remedies.  It  provides  no  Board  on  Em- 
ployees' Rights.  It  affords  no  access  to  the 
courts.  Without  specific  remedlee,  and  with- 
out specific  rights,  that  bill  Is,  as  one  expert 
In  Civil  Service  matters  termed  It.  "a  feeble 
litany  of  pious  hopes." 

For  Instance,  this  measure  states  that  em- 
ployees have  "the  right  to  be  protected 
against  any  unwarranted  Invasion  of  per- 
sonal privacy."  It  doea  not  specify  what  type 
of  privacy. 


It  further  states  that  employees  have  "the 
right  of  free  speech,  association  and  assem- 
bly compatible  with  his  Goverrunent  em- 
ployment "  Well,  the  Constitution  already 
provides  lor  those  protections  and  there  Is 
no  caveat  concerning  government  employ- 
ment. Our  purpose  is  to  protect  guaranteed 
rights — not  codify   limitations  on   them. 

Certainly  these  are  vague  standards  for 
protecting   constitutional   rights. 

The  bin  then  lists  a  number  of  obligations 
of  employees,  including  "the  obligation  to 
conduct  his  personal  affairs  so  as  not  to 
reflect  adversely  on  the  Government  as  his 
employer." 

An  employee's  efforts  to  obtain  recourse 
might  be  fruitless  under  the  Henderson  bill. 
It  provides,  for  instance,  that  an  employee 
may  file  a  grievance  with  his  agency  and 
may  appeal  the  decision  to  the  Commission. 
Furthermore,  If  an  official  has  "cause  to 
believe  that  an  employee  has  not  honored 
one  of  the  obligations  he  owes  either  to  the 
government  as  his  employer  or  to  an  official 
charged  with  administrative  or  supervisory 
responsibility,  he  shall  take  corrective  ac- 
tion." 

In  keeping  with  Its  orientation,  the  bill 
Is  open-ended,  leaving  the  Commission  power 
to  issue  regulations  defining  "bUch  additional 
rights  and  obligations  as  It  determines 
are  necessary  to  Implement  fully  the  policy 
In  the  bill."  An  employee  under  this  bill 
would  never  be  sure  what  rights  or  remedies 
he  possessed. 

As  one  commentator  on  the  Civil  Service 
anal>-zed  it: 

It's  Interesting  that  the  Henderson  Wll 
stresses  as  strongly  the  obligations  employes 
owe  their  bosses  as  the  obligations  managers 
owe  employes.  No  one  argues  that  federal 
employes  don't  have  obligations  to  the  gov- 
ernment and  their  employers,  but  these  obli- 
gations are  already  spelled  out  in  various 
laws.  Including  the  possible  penalty  of  dis- 
missal if  these  obligations  aren't  adhered  to. 

Many  of  the  violations  covered  In  S.  1035 
are  caused  by  the  action  or  Inaction  of  the 
Commission  Itself,  or  are  based  on  Executive 
orders,  or  more  Important,  are  simply  beyond 
the  political  Influence  or  the  administrative 
capacities  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
How  can  the  Commission  be  expected  to 
Judge  Its  own  policy  decisions?  As  the  agent 
of  the  President,  it  Is  bound  to  defend  its 
own  actions  and  the  legality  of  Presidential 
orders. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  blows  hot 
and  cold.  They  don't  know  what  they  want. 

First,  they  say  there  Is  no  need  for  S.  1035 
and  that  they  can  take  care  of  any  com- 
plaints. 

Then.  Mr.  Macy  says  he  is  reluctant  to  see 
S.  1035  enacted  because  it  Is  too  specific  and 
does  not  go  far  enough.  At  the  same  time. 
he  decries  the  expense  of  a  Board  whose 
members  would  be  paid  on  a  per  diem  basis 
and  only  when  they  are  working. 

Apparently,  he  anticipates  an  extraor- 
dinary case  load  from  people  who  feel  they 
can  obtain  no  satisfaction  from  the  Com- 
mission. Likewise,  he  looks  for  a  heavy  Judi- 
cial burden  on  the  courts  If  S.  lOS.'i  is  enacted. 
The  courts  would  be  "flooded,"  according  to 
the  Commission. 

We  can  only  draw  the  conclusion  that 
things  are  much  worse  than  we  thought  they 
were. 

If  the  Commission  .ind  agencies  obey  this 
law.  the  Board  on  EUnployees"  Rights  and  the 
courts  will  never  get  a  case. 

The  Commission  says  the  Board  will 
"usurp  "  Its  power. 

S.  1035  In  no  way  limits  the  Commission's 
power  to  perform  its  assignment  In  the  area 
of  personnel  management,  and  to  Investigate 
and  resolve  complaints  from  employees.  I 
sometimes  have  grave  doubts  about  their 
ability  to  deal  with  routine  employee  prob- 
lems, much  less  the  Important  ones  in  S.  1035. 
But  there  is  nothing  In  the  bill  to  prevent  an 
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employee  from  going  through  the  complaint 
machinery  of  the  agency  or  the  Commtoion 
^instance,  the  National  Association  of 
Government  Employees  reported  that  at  the 
Navy  Submarine  Base  at  New  Ujndon.  em- 
ployees received  a  notice  of  the  arrival  of 
Civil  Service  Inspector*.  They  were  told: 

The  inspectors  shall  be  avaUable  to  receive 
any  information  employees  beUeve  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Commission. 
However  they  will  not  be  In  a  jiosltlon  to 
take  acUon  with  regard  to  Individual  griev- 
ances or  other  problems  of  an  individual 
nature  Inspectors  will,  however,  use  the  in- 
formation in  conducting  the  inspectloiv  in 
evaluating  the  personnel  program  and  In 
deciding  on  corrective  actions  required.  Em- 
ployees are  Invited,  if  Ihey  so  desire,  to  talk 
with  the  inspectors  during  their  visit. 

Despite  this  rather  limited  concern  of  the 
inspector,  one  employee  availed  herself  of  the 
invitation  to  discuss  personnel  problems 
vrtth  the  inspectors.  Her  union  officer  wrote: 
After  much  debate  and  roadblocks  throwii 
m  her  way  by  IRO,  she  managed  to  meet 
with  the  Commission  representative.  On  her 
return  from  this  meeting,  she  was  imme- 
diately grabbed  by  her  supervisor,  who  de- 
manded to  know  why  she  went  there  ana 

what  she  told  them.  ^„,„v,„rt 

After  the  "third  degree"  she  was  marched 
into  the  office  of  the  Commanding  Officer  s 
;.sslstant.  and  again  was  Interrogated  as  to 
why  she  went  to  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion and  what  she  said  to  them.  This  is  an 
invasion  of  privacy  and  a  serious  violation  of 
regulations 

In  this  case,  the  regional  Commission 
office  after  an  official  complaint  from  the 
union,  only  reiterated  its  policy  that  em- 
ployees are  free  to  communicate  with  Clvu 
Service  Commission  representatives. 

ARMY     MAP    SERVICE    CASE 

If  the  Commission  had  sufficient  resources 
and   initlaUve  or  inclination  to   review  de- 
nials  of   due   process   and   lair   play,   there 
would   not  be   the   public   indignation  over 
cases  like  that  of  the  new  college  graduate 
who  was  employed  In  the  competitive  service 
by  the  Army  Map  Service  and  given  a  secret 
clearance    Then  to  obtain  higher  clearance 
she  was  subjected  to  an  extensive  personal 
lnter\'iew  preliminary  to  undergoing  a  lie- 
detector  test.  She  had  to  sign  a  form  saying 
she  was  doing  this  voluntarily.  She  was  told 
she  would  have  to  answer  the  same  questions 
when   strapped  to   the  polygraph  machine. 
The  inquiry   ranged  from   religious   beliefs, 
her  politics,  to  whether  she  took  birth  con- 
trol pills.  Then  she  was  called  In  and  told  by 
the  security  officer,  with  the  personnel  officer 
acquiescing,   that  investigation  showed  she 
was     "immoral"    and    could    not   retain    her 
clearance.  She  was  pressured  to  resign  and 
told  the  information  would  be  In  her  file  for 
a   hundred   years.  They  cited  reports   from 
some    unnamed    people    In    her    apartment 
building    about   visits   from    her   boyfriend. 
the  fact  that  he  had  a  key  to  her  apartment 
and  that  they  were  heard  arguing.  When  she 
took  the  matter  to  the  complaint  section  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  she  waa  told  it 
was  outside  their  Jurisdiction  and  that  she 
should  see  the  personnel  office  at  Army  Map 
Service.  Needless  to  say.  she  received  no  in- 
formation or  assistance  from  that  office. 

Only  after  she  gave  her  story  to  the  press 
and  it  appeared  on  front  pages  of  newspapers 
throughout  the  country,  only  after  the  Civil 
Liberties  Union  Intervened,  and  the  Consti- 
tutional Rights  Subcommittee  asked  for  an 
investigation  of  the  methods  used,  only  then 
was  action  taken  at  the  highest  level. 

Recently,  the  Department  of  Defense  in- 
formed me  that  It  had  reviewed  her  case  and 
found  that  revocation  of  her  security  clear- 
ance and  her  resignation  "were  unwarranted 
by  the  circumstances."  She  was  also  informed 
by  the  Army  General  Counsel  that  the  action 
vacating  her  clearance  revocation  leaves  her 
In  the  position  of  never  having  had  her  se- 
curity clearance  revoked,  and  that  she  should 


respond  in  the  negative  if  ever  asked  whether 
she  has  been  fired  or  forced  to  resign  from 

*  uS*der  Secretary  of  the  Army  David  Mc- 
Giffert  has  also  reported  that  the  Army  is 
currently  "undertaking  a  review  of  proce- 
dures  and  Investigative  techniques  presently 
used  in  connection  with  the  denial,  suspen- 
sion or  revocation  of  security  clearances  with 
Respect  to  all   personnel,  both   civilian   and 

"^Tms' was  only  one  case.  It  is  repeated  time 
and  time  again,  and  employees  a"d  appli- 
cants are  Intimidated  by  signed  forms  sup- 
Dosedly  waiving  their  rlghfei,  or  by  the  conse- 
5Ses  of  thi  widespread  publicity  neces- 
sary  to  win  their  case. 

SPECIFIC    GUARANTEES    IN    S.     103,5 

I  think  It  is  high  time  we  focused  on  just 
what  S.  1035  will  do  for  constitutional  rights 
and  employee  privacy. 

In  contrast  to  the  platitudes  in  H.R.  17760, 
S  1035  specifically  prohibits  requirements  or 
requests  to  disclose  race,  religion  or  na- 
tional origin,  or  that  of  any  of  his  forebears. 

Employees  were  harassed  for  months  with 
orders  to  fill  out  IBM  cards  with  such  Inior- 
matlon.  This  was  only  halted  after  S.  1035 
was  introduced  and  they  saw  Congress  meant 
business.  At  least  they  said  early  last  year 
that  thev  stopped  this  nonsense  and  would 
use    visual   surveys    Instead    to   acquire    the 

data. 

Meanwhile,  of  course,  the  information  was 
put  into  federal  computers  to  accompany  or 
precede  every  personnel  action.  Apparently, 
these  questionnaires  are  still  in  use.  I  re- 
ceived this  card  last  month  from  an  employee 
who  was  up  for  promotion  and  has  refused 
To  comSete'^the  first  card  in  1966.  EvldenUy 
the  data  on  his  tape  wa*  not  complete^  He 
was  required  to  reveal  information  about  his 
race  and  national  origin. 

One  employee   -^as   told  that  a  survey   of 
religion  would  be  next. 

What   the    federal    government   gets   away 
with    on    federal    employees,    they    will    try 
on  orivate  citizens.  Private  businesses  for  in- 
sSince.  have  been  told  by  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment to  produce  information  about  the  re 
Uglon  of  employees  and  to  look  for  KU^ance 
toShe  experience  of  the  ^f^\^\^°2'^^l'^^, 
in  tabulating  civil  servants.  I  think  it  will 
be  very  difficult  for  them  to  tell  a  Presby- 
terian by  the  way  he  P^'^'''Lll^'\l'Zl 
are   truly   operating  a  merit  system  in   the 
Cmi  Se^ce  these  things  have  nothing  to  do 
with  a  person's  qualification  for  a  job.  No 
individual  should  be  compelled  to  reveal  this 
information  about  himself . 

The  second  section  of  S.  1035  makes  it  il- 
legal to  state  or  intimate  to  any  civil  em- 
ployee "that  any  notice  will  be  taken  of  his 
attendance  or  lack  of  attendance  at  any  aa- 
semblage.  discussion,  or  lecture  held  or  called 
by  any  officer  of  the  executive  branch  or  by 
anv  outside  parties  or  organizations  to  ad- 
vise, instruct,  or  indoctrinate  any  civilian 
emolovee  in  respect  to  any  matter  or  sub- 
let? olher  than^he  performance  of  official 
duties  to  which  he  Is  or  may  be  assigned 
Tn  the  department  or  agency,  or  the  develop- 
ment of  skills,  knowledge,  or  abilities  which 
quaUfy  him  for  the  performance  of  such 
duties.""  ,         „„„ 

This  language  is  directed  at  employee  com- 
Dlalnts  of  brainwashing  sessions  by  con- 
sultants and  guest  lecturers  on  such  matters 
as  the  cold  war,  the  United  Nations,  sociologi- 
cal and  economic  Issues.  In  some  instance, 
attendance  was  required:  In  others,  attend- 
ance was  voluntary,  but  a  list  of  those  at- 
tending was  maintained. 

No  man  in  a  free  society  should  be  sub- 
jected to  such  governmental  control  over  his 

An  example  of  Improper  on-the-job  indoc- 
trination of  employees  about  sociological  and 
political  matters  was  cited  in  his  testimony 
by  John  Grlner.  president  of  the  ATL-CIO 
affiliated  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees: 


one  instance  of  disregard  of  Individual 
rights  of  employees  iis  well  as  responsibility 
to  the  taxpayers,  which  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention, seems  to  illustrate  the  objectives  ol 
subsections  (bi ,  <c) ,  and  (d) .  of  section  1 
of  the  Ervln  bill.  It  happened  at  a  large 
field  installation  under  the  Department  of 

Defense.  .  ,  „-„.„„♦ 

The  office  chief  called  meetings  of  different 
groups  of  employees  throughout  the  day 
•  •  *  A  recording  was  played  while  em- 
ployees listened  about  30  minutes.  It  waa 
supposedly  a  speech  made  at  a  university, 
which  went  deeply  Into  the  importance  of 
integration  of  the  races  In  this  country. 
There  was  discussion  of  the  United  Nations— 
what  a  great  thing  it  was— and  how  there 
never  could  be  another  world  war.  The  per- 
son who  reported  this  Incident  made  this 
comment:  . 

•Think  of  the  taxpayers"  money  used  that 
day  to  hear  that  record."  I  think  that  speaks 
for  Itself. 


With  one  complaint  of  attempted  indoc- 
trination of  employees  at  a  Federal  Installa- 
tion a  civil  servant  enclosed  a  memorandum 
taken  from  a  bulletin  board  stating  the  time, 
Dlace  and  date  of  a  lecture  by  a  sociology 
professor  on  the  subject  of  the  Importance 
of  racial  Integration.  Attendance  was  to  be 
voluntary  but  the  notice  stated  that  a  rec- 
ord would  be  made  of  those  attending  or 
not    attending. 

A  third  section  makes  it  illegal  to  require 
or  request  any  employee  "to  Participate  In 
,ny  way  In  any  activities  or  undertakings 
unless  such  activities  or  undertakings  are  re- 
lated to  the  performance  of  cfflclal  duties  to 
which  he  is  or  may  be  assigned  In  the  de- 
partment or  agency,  or  to  the  development 
of  skills,  knowledge,  or  abilities  which  quali- 
fy him  for  the  performance  of  such  duties. 

Section  (C)  protects  a  basic  constitutional 
right  of  the  individual  employee  to  be  free 
of  official  pressure  on  him  to  engage  in  any 
civic  or  political  activity  or  undertaking 
which  might  involve  him  as  a  private  citi- 
zen but  which  has  no  relation  to  his  Fed- 
eral employment.  It  preserves  his  freedom 
of  thought  and  expression.  Including  his 
light  to  keep  silent,  or  to  remain  inactive. 

senate  Report  No.  534  and  the  hearings 
on  the  bill  provide  examples  of  this  form  oi 

coercion.  i„»t-,. 

One  of  these  Is  contained  in  this  letter. 

•DEAR  SENATOR  -:  On  7'/^,^?'  '* 

erouo  of  Treasury  Department  administra- 
tors were  called  to  Miami  for  a  conference 

lod  by .  Treasury  Personel  Officer,  with 

regard  to  new  revisions  In  Chapter  713  of  the 
Treasury  Personnel  Manual." 

Over  the  years  the  Treasury  Department 
has  placed  special  emphasis  on  the  hiring  of 
Negroes  under  the  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity program,  and  considerable  progress 
n  that  regard  has  been  made.  However,  the 
emphasis  of  the  present  conference  was  that 
our'^efforts  in  the  field  of  equal  employment 
opportunity  have  not  been  sufficient.  Under 
the  leadership  of  President  Johnson  and 
based  on  his  strong  statement  with  regard  to 
the  need  for  direct  action  to  cure  the  basic 
causes  leading  to  discrimination,  the  Treas- 
ury Department  has  now  Issued  specific  in- 
structions requiring  all  supervisors  and  line 
managers  to  become  actively  and  aggressively 
involved  in  the  total  civil  rights  problem. 

•nie  requirements  laid  down  by  chapter 
713  and  its  appendix  Include  participation 
in  such  groups  as  the  Urban  League.  NAACP. 
etc  (these  are  named  specifically)  and  in- 
volvement in  the  total  community  action 
program,  including  open  housing.  Integra- 
lion  of  schools,  eto. 

The  policies  laid  down  In  this  regulation, 
as  verbally  explained  by  the  Treasury  rep- 
resentatives at  the  conference,  go  far  be- 
yond any  concept  of  employee  personnel 
responalblllty  previously  expressed.  In  es- 
sence, this  regulation  requires  every  Treas- 
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ury  manager  or  8upervl«or  to  become  a  social 
worker,  both  during  hla  offlclal  hours  and  on 
hl8  own  time.  This  was  only  tangenUally 
referred  to  In  the  regulation  and  Its  ap- 
pendages,   but   was    brought   out    lorcefully 

m    verbal    statemenU    by    Mr,    and 

Frankly,   this  Is  tremendously  dis- 


turbing to  me  and  to  many  of  the  other 
persons  with  whom  I  have  discussed  the 
matter.  We  do  not  deny  the  need  for  strong 
acUon  In  the  field  of  civil  righto,  but  we 
do  sincerely  question  the  authority  of  otir 
Government  to  lay  out  requirements  to  be 
met  on  our  own  time  which  are  repugnant 
to  our  personal  beliefs  and  desires. 

The  question  was  asked  as  to  what  dis- 
ciplinary measures  would  be  taken  against 
individuals  declltung  to  participate  In  these 
community  action  programs.  The  reply  was 
given  by  the  equal  employment  officer,  that 
such  refusal  would  constitute  an  undesirable 
work  attitude  bordering  on  insubordination 
and  should  at  the  very  least  be  reflected 
on  the  annual  efficiency  raUng  of  the  em- 
ployee. 

The  principles  expressed  In  these  regula- 
tions and  In  this  conference  strike  me  as 
being  of  highly  dangerous  potential.  If  we. 
who  hav»  no  connection  with  welfare  or 
social  progrsms.  can  be  required  to  take 
Ume  from  our  full-time  responsibilities  in 
our  particular  agencies  and  from  the  hours 
normally  reserved  for  our  own  refreshment 
and  recreation  to  work  toward  Integration  of 
white  neighborhoods.  Integration  of  sc.jools 
by  artinclal  means,  and  to  train  Negroes  who 
have  not  availed  themselves  of  the  public 
schooling  available,  then  It  would  seem  quite 
possible  that  under  other  leadership,  we 
could  be  required  to  perform  other  actions 
which  would  actually  be  detrimental  to  the 
Interests  of  our  Nation. 

Section  ( d  p  is  closely  allied  to  the  previous 
section.  It  prohibits  requiremenU  or  requesu 
by  an  agencv  offlclal  that  an  employee  of  the 
agency  make  any  report  concerning  any  of 
his  activities  or  undertakings  unless  they 
"are  related  to  the  performance  of  offlclal 
duties  to  which  he  Is  or  may  be  assigned  in 
the  department  or  agency,  or  to  the  develop- 
ment of  skills,  knowledge,  or  ablUtles  which 
qualify  him  for  the  performance  of  such 
duties,  or  unless  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  civilian  employee  is  engaged  in  out- 
side activities  or  employment  In  conflict  with 
his  offlclal  duties." 

•  •  • 

Testifying  on  the  issue  of  reporting  out- 
side activities,  the  American  Civil  Ubertles 
Union  representative  commented: 

To  the  extent  that  individuals  are  appre- 
hensive they  are  going  to  have  to.  at  some 
future  time  tell  the  Government  about  what 
ocfanlzatlons  they  have  belonged  to  or  been 
aMOClated  with,  that  is  going  to  Inhibit  them 
in  their  willingness  to  explore  all  kinds  of 
Ideas  their  willingness  to  hear  speakers,  their 
willingness  to  do  all  kinds  of  things.  That  has 
almost  as  deadening  an  effect  on  free  speech 
In  a  democracy  as  U  the  opportunities  were 
actually  cut  off 

The  feeling  of  Inhibition  which  these  kinds 
of  questions  cause  is  as  dangerous,  it  seems 
to  me.  as  If  the  Government  were  making 
actual  edicts. 

Witnesses  gave  other  examples  of  Invasion 
of  employees'  private  lives  which  would  be 
halted  by  passage  of  the  bill. 

In  the  southwest  a  division  chief  dis- 
patched a  buck  slip  to  his  group  supervisors 
demanding:  "the  names  •  •  •  of  employees 
•  •  •  who  are  participating  In  any  activities 
including  such  things  as:  PTA  in  Integrated 
schools,  sports  activities  which  are  inter- 
social,  and  such  things  as  Great  Books  dis. 
cusslon  groups  which  have  Integrated  mem- 
berships." 

.  •  •  •  • 

In  A  Washington  office  of  the  Department 

of   Defense,    a   branch    chief   by   telephone 

asked  supervisors  to  obtain  from  employees 

tha  oames  of  any   org»nla»tlon*   they  be- 


longed to.  The  purpose  apparently  was  to 
obtain  InvlUtlons  for  Federal  Government 
officials  to  speak  before  such  organizations. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Reports  have  come  to  the  subcommittee 

that  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission,  pur- 
suant to  civil  senlce  regulations,  requested 
employees  to  participate  In  community  ac- 
tivities to  Improve  the  employablllty  of  mi- 
nority groups,  and  to  report  to  the  ctaalnnan 
any  outolde  activities. 

•  «  •  •  • 
In  addition  to  such  dlrectlvee,  many  other 

Instances  Involving  this  type  of  reetrlctlon 
have  come  to  the  attention  of  the  subcom- 
mittee over  a  period  of  years.  For  example, 
some  agencies  have  either  prohibited  flatly, 
or  required  employees  to  report,  all  contacU, 
social  or  otherwise,  with  Members  of  Con- 
gress or  congressional  staff  members.  In  many 
cases  reported  to  the  subcommittee,  officials 
have  taken  reprisals  against  employees  who 
communicated  with  their  Congressmen  and 
have  Issued  directives  threatening  such 
action. 

•  •  •  •  • 
The  Civil  Service  Commission  on  lt«  Form 

85  for  non-sensltlve  positions  requires  an 
Individual  to  lUt:  "Organizations  with  which 
affiliated  (past  and  present)  other  than  re- 
ligious or  political  organizations  or  those 
with  religious  or  political  affiliations  (If  none, 
so  state) ." 


You  will  see  that  page  18  of  the  Senate 
report  contains  examples  of  this  type  of 
pressure  on  emplovees  to  report  to  super- 
visors what  they  are  doing  In  their  local 
communities  to  further  integration,  help 
poor  people,  beautify  the  city  and  promote 
other  goals  of  the  Administration  In  Wash- 
ington, or  report  any  contacts  with  members 
of  Congress. 

INTEKVIEWS    AND    TESTS 

Section  1(e)  Is  meant  to  preserve  an  In- 
violate area  of  personiU  privacy  for  the  In- 
dividual working  for  goveriunent  or  the  ap- 
plicant who  Is  thinking  of  working  for  It. 
This  is  an  essential  guarantee  In  an  era 
when  our  lives  are  beginning  to  be  dominated 
by  hungry  computers,  when  the  experto  In 
science  and  technology  dally  are  making  un- 
revlewed  decisions  about  people's  Uvea.  This 
section  prohlblU  an  official  of  a  department 
or  agency  from  requiring  or  requesting  or  at- 
tempting to  require  or  request  any  civilian 
employee  or  any  person  applying  for  employ- 
ment "to  submit  to  any  interrogation  or  ex- 
amination or  to  take  any  psychological  test 
which  Is  designed  to  elicit  from  him  informa- 
tion concerning  his  personal  relationship 
with  any  person  connected  with  him  by 
blood  or  marriage,  or  concerning  his  religious 
beliefs  or  practices,  or  concerning  his  atti- 
tude or  conduct  with  respect  to  sexual  mat- 
ters." 

There  is  a  proviso  "That  nothing  contained 
In  this  subsection  shall  be  coi«trued  to  pre- 
vent a  physician  from  eliciting  such  Informa- 
tion or  authorizing  such  teats  In  the  diag- 
nosis or  treatment  of  any  civilian  employee 
or  applicant  where  he  deems  such  Informa- 
tion necessary  to  enable  him  to  determine 
whether  or  not  such  individual  Is  suffering 
from  mental  Illness." 

Another  proviso  as8ure»  that  this  section 
shall  not  be  oonstriied  to  prevent  an  offlclal 
fr/m  advising  the  employee  or  applicant  of 
a  rpeclflc  charge  of  sexual  misconduct  made 
against  that  person  and  affording  him  an 
opportunity  to  refute  the  charge. 

This  should  limit  some  of  the  broad  fish- 
ing expeditions  conducted  by  offlclals  in 
some  agencies. 

The  Americin  Federation  of  Government 
Employees  has  provided  an  example  of  some 
of  the  nonsense  the  Marine  Corps  Inflicts  on 
clerk-stenographers  who  apply  for  Jobs  with 
them  which  require  a  security  clearance. 
A  young  lady  went  for  an  Interview  for  a 


position  and  after  discussing  the  Job  descrip- 
tion with  her,  the  supervisor  asked  her  to 
Uke  the  "Frederick  Test  for  Emotional  Ma- 
turity." That  test  Included  such  questions 
ae: 

1.  Do  you  Uke  and  enjoy  soUtude? 

2.  Do  you  enjoy  a  sweet  and  peaceful 
family  relationship? 

3.  Have  you  ever  wanted  to  murder  any- 
one or  commit  suicide? 

4.  Do  you  live  beyond  your  means? 

5.  Do  you  get  depressed  easily  and  often; 
have  moods  or  spells  of  depression? 

6.  Are  you  capable  of  intense  hate  for  any 
one  person? 

7.  Do  you  get  angry  easily  and  often, 
temper  tantrums? 

8.  Do  you  take  offense  easily  at  things 
people  say? 

The  supervisor  told  her  this  was  given  to 
all  of  the  applicants  and  asked  her  not  to 
reveal  that  she  took  the  test. 

President  Grlner  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Government  Employees  urged  the 
Army  to  stop  using  the  test.  I  think  his 
comment  was  appropriate.  He  said: 

This  is  one  of  the  most  absurd,  ridiculous 
and  unbelievable  misuses  of  a  test  that  has 
ever  come  to  our  attention.  It  Is  an  out- 
right invasion  of  privacy  and  has  no  possible 
connection  with  the  position  for  which  the 
employee  applied,  nor  for  that  matter  any 
other  position. 

This  bin  will  stop  the  Stete  Department 
from  subjecting  college  applicants  for  sum- 
mer Jobs  to  such  Interviews  as  that  experi- 
enced by  an  18-year-old  girl  who  told  her 
Congressman  that  In  the  course  of  an  Inter- 
view with  a  department  investigator,  she 
was  asked  wide-ranging  personal  questions. 
For  instance,  regarding  a  boy  whom  she  was 
dating,  she  was  svsked  questions  which  de- 
noted assumptions  made  by  the  investigator, 
such  as: 

"Did  he  abuse  you? 

"Did  he  do  anything  unnatural  with  you? 
You  dldnt  get  pregnant,  did  you? 

"There's  kissing,  petting,  and  Intercourse, 
and  after  that,  did  he  force  you  to  do  any- 
thing to  him.  or  did  he  do  anything  to  you?" 
The  State  Department  informed  me  they 
have  the  authority  under  Executive  Order 
10450  to  do  this  to  all  applicants,  since  all  of 
its  positions  are  sensitive. 

Something  similar  occurred  to  a  prominent 
attorney  who  was  asked  to  serve  as  a  legal 
consultant  to  an  intergovernmental  com- 
mittee. He  reporte: 

"1  was  asked  whether  I'd  ever  had  any 
homosexual  experiences. 

"I  was  asked  whether  I'd  ever  smoked 
marihuana,  or  any  of  my  friends  or  associates 
had. 

•I  was  asked  whether  I'd  ever  seen  a  psy- 
chiatrist or  psychologUt  and  the  reasons  why 
I  had. 

"I  was  finally  asked  to  tell  about  anything 
I  or  my  family  had  ever  done  which  I  was 
ashamed  of. 

"The  Interviewer  made  me  feel  sick.  That 
is,  I  felt  he  was  mentally  sick  and  that  he 
was  trying  to  Infect  me  with  this  sick- 
ness. 

"At  no  time  had  I  been  told  I  would  be 
asked  such  questions:  at  no  time  was  I  ad- 
vised I  need  not  answer  them:  at  all  times 
I  was  made  to  feel  answers  were  required  at 
the  risk  otherwise  of  not  being  given  the  Job 
and  of  being  labeled  a  security  risk." 

NASA  has  engaged  In  similar  shenanigans. 
Some  time  ago.  newly-hired  research  profes- 
sion? is  were  told  to  complete  a  long  "bio- 
graphical Information  Inventory"  at  their 
convenience  and  to  return  It  to  the  personnel 
office  within  10  days.  They  were  told  the 
answers  would  have  no  effect  on  their  work 
status  although  the  scores  will  be  related  to 
their  "future  work  performance" — (small 
comfort.  Indeed). 

They  were  asked  to  select  answers  to  such 
questions  as  the  following : 
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TO  what  extent  did  you  have  feelings  of 
doubt  about  your  intellectual  abilities  dur- 
lOK  your  childhood  and  adolescence? 

(A)  To  a  great  extent;  (B)  To  some  ex- 
tent- (C)  To  a  smaU  extent;  (D)  Not  at  all; 
,E)  Was  not  particularly  aware  of  my  intel- 
lectual abilities.  ^      „ 

At  what  age  did  you  start  dating  the  oppo- 
site sex  as  a  fairly  regular  part  of  your  social 

^11)  under  14;  (B)  14  to  16;  (C)  17  to  20; 
(D)  21  or  over;  (E)  Never. 
^  To  what  extent  did  you  "play  the  field 
rather  than  going  out  with  only  one  girl  at  a 

"TaI  "Played  the  field"  to  a  great  extent; 
(B)  To  some  extent;  (C)  To  a  smaU  extent: 
iD)  Not  at  all.  , „„, 

Approximately  how  old  were  you  when  you 
first  fell  in  love?  ,„    ,_,   ,„ 

,A)  Under  7  years  old;  (B)  8  to  12;  (C)  13 
to  17;  (D)  18  or  over;  (E)  Never  did,  or  don  t 

"ourin^your  childhood  did  you  make  tree 
houses  and/ or  build  caves? 

(A)  Yes;  (B)  No. 

During  your  childhood  and  early  youth, 
how  often  did  you  attend  church? 

I^)  Weekly;  (B)  Frequently;  (C)  Occa- 
slonaUy;   (D)   Barely;   (E)  Never. 

Which  statement  best  describes  the  fam- 
ily seating  arrangement  for  meals  In  your 

childhood?  .^^. 

(A)  Fixed  arrangement  that  never  varied. 
(B)  Varied  rarely;  (C)  Varied  occaslonaUy; 
(D)  There  was  no  arrangement.  Just  sat 
where  we  liked.  , 

How  would  you  describe  the  marital  happi- 
ness of  your  parents  while  you  were  growing 

"^,'a)    Very  happy:    (B)    Happy;    (O    Mod- 
erately happy;  (D)  Rather  unhappy:  (E)  Un- 

^*To^<rhat  extent  were  your  parents  affec- 
tionate toward  each  other? 

(A)  To  a  very  great  extent;  (B)  To  a  great 
extent;  (C)  To  some  extent;  (D)  To  a  small 
extent;  (E)  Not  at  all. 

How  much  disagreement,  discord,  or  fric- 
tion have  you  had  with  your  another? 

(A)  Very  little;  (B)  Little;  (C)  Some;  (D) 
Quite  a  bit;  (E)  A  great  deal.  ,^,„t^ 

To  what  extent  was  your  mother  irritaiea 
when  she  found  your  toys  or  clothing  lying 

"?A°** Usually  very  irritated;  (B)  Usually 
rather  irritated;  (C)  Rarely  Irritated  to  any 
extent:  (D)  Does  not  apply:  (E)  Fluctuated. 
Which  statement  best  describes  your  mari- 
tal status?  (Select  one  choice  from  the  10 
choices  in  this  and  the  following  question^ 
(A)  Neither  going  steady  nor  engaged;  B) 
Going  steady  or  engaged;  (C)  Married  ms 
than  2  years:  (D)  Married  2  to  10  years;  (E) 
Married  10  or  more  years. 

(A)  Remarried  (Widowed);  (B)  Remarried 

(Divorced):    (C)    Separated;    (D)    Divorced: 

(E)  Widowed.  . 

How  often  do  you  polish  your  own  shoes? 

(A)  Dally:  (B)  Once  a  week;  (C)  Twice  a 

month;    (D)    Once  a  month;    (E)    Someone 

else  does  It.  .  ,         .,,, 

To  what  extent  do  you  enjoy  viewing  stlU 

Ufe  paintings?  _ 

(A)  TO  a  great  extent;  (B)  To  some  ex- 
tent: (C)  To  a  smaU  extent:  (D)  To  a  very 
small  extent:   (E)  Not  at  all. 

How  often  do  you  wonder  what  life  In  gen- 
eral Is  about? 

(A)  I  never  think  about  these  things,  it  is 
sufficiently  clear  to  me  what  life  Is  all  about; 

(B)  I  very  rarely  think  about  these  things, 
mature  people  are  more  concerned  with  do- 
ing their  jobs  weU;  (O  Now  and  then  I 
wonder  about  "life,"  but  usuaUy  dismiss  it 
rather  readily  because  it  Is  an  unproductive 
area  of  thought:  (D)  Sometimes  I  ponder 
about  these  things,  but  I  am  not  deeply  con- 
cerned; (E)  Sometimes  I  wonder  what  Ufe 
Is  all  about— where  we  are  headed— what  can 
It  all  mean— what  Is  man  doing  here? 


How  accurately  and  honestly  have  you 
given  your  answers  in  completing  this  ques- 
tionnaire? ^     , ^,„ 

(A)  I  have  been  as  accurate  and  sincere 
as  possible;  (B)  I  have  been  quite  accurate 
and  sincere— I  have  answered  most  questions 
honestly;  (C)  I  have  not  cooperated  very 
much  on  this  project-I  have  answered  a 
number  of  questions  Inaccurately:  (D)  I  con- 
centrated more  on  speed  of  getting  through 
than  on  accuracy  and  sincerity  In  my  an- 

swcrs 

How  did  you  feel  about  filling  In  a  ques- 
tionnaire such  as  this  one? 

(A)  I  enjoyed  it;  (B)  It  was  interesting; 
I  would  enjoy  a  discussion  vrtth  those  who 
constructed  It;  (C)  I  found  It  somewhat  in- 
teresting; (D)  I  found  It  neither  interesting 
nor  too  distasteful;  (E)  It  was  a  nuisance, 
and  I  resented  It. 

Fortunately,  NASA  reported  that  this  proj- 
ect expired.  It  seems  the  Director  of  Per- 
sonnel conducted  a  review  of  the  research 
reports  and  determined  that  "the  results 
were  not  conclusive  enough  to  warrant  op- 
erational use." 

I  am  not  surprised. 

It  Is  amazing  to  me  that  any  federal  agency 
feels  it  necessary  to  ask  an  applicant: 

Whether  he  had  diarrhea  once  a  month  or 

more; 

Whether  he  believes  In  God: 

Whether  he  has  to  urinate  more  often  than 

others;  ,   ..^  j  ._  i^,.„. 

Whether  he  has  been  disappointed  in  love. 

°  Whether  he  dreams  about  sex  matters. 

Certainly,  they  can  decide  whether  a  per- 
son is  a  good  secretary  or  clerk  or  writer 
without  prying  Into  such  Intimate  matters. 

"LIE   detectors" 

I  have  found  nothing  In  the  Constitution 
which  permits  federal  offlclals  to  stirap  an  In- 
dividual to  a  Ue-detector  machine  and  ask 

^When  was  the  first  time  you  had   sexual 
relations  with  a  woman? 
How   many    times    have    you   had    sexual 

^'^Have^'you    ever    engaged    in    homosexual 

'^'^nlve^you  ever  engaged  In  sexual  activities 
with  an  animal? 

When  was  the  first  time  you  had  inter- 
course with  your  wife? 

Did  you  have  Intercourse  with  her  before 
you  were  married?  How  many  times? 

Yet  It  Is  done  for  the  purpose  of  screening 
all  applicants  In  two  agencies,  and  for  secu- 
rity clearance  and  ethical  conduct  cases  In 
other  agencies.  In  addition  to  my  own  In- 
vestigation and  experiences,  I  have  found 
persuasive  evidence  about  the  use  of  ma- 
chines from  the  hearings  and  reports  of  the 
House  Government  Operations  Subcommit- 
tee chaired  by  Congressman  John  Moss,  ^ne 
^ck  of  reliability  and  validity  of  lie-detectors 
is  amply  documented  there.  The  lack  of  con- 
stitutionality is  obvious.  I  should  Uke  to  sub- 
mit for  the  record  additional  comments  on 
this  subject. 

(Speech,  "Twentieth  Century  Wltchcraft-- 
The  Lle-Detector,"  appears  at  completion  of 

statement.)  „onnn  ua 

I  think  the  finding  that  some  28.000  Ue- 
detector  tests  were  given  by  21  Federal  agen- 
cies in  one  year  is  a  dreadful  commentary  on 
the  brand  of  administrative  Justice  accorded 
applicants  and  employees. 

I  would  heartilv  commend  to  you  the  con- 
clusion of  the  House  Committee  that: 

There  Is  no  "lie  detector"  neither  machine 
nor  human.  People  have  been  deceived  by  a 
myth  that  a  metal  box  can  detect  truth  or 

falsehood.  ..i.^,^ 

However,  while  I  personally  believe  there 
is  no  excuse  at  aU  for  subjecting  an  Innocent 
cmzen  to  such  an  ordeal.  S.  1035  prevents 
such  inquiry  only  with  respect  to  a  person  s 
reUglous  beliefs  or  practices,  his  personal  re- 


lationship with  members  of  his  family,  or  his 
attitude  or  conduct  with  respect  to  sexual 
matters.  ,. 

There  Is  an  exemption  In  section  6  for  the 
CIA  N3A  and  FBI  if  a  personal  finding  Is 
made  with  regard  to  each  individual  that  the 
lest  or  information  Is  required  to  protect  the 
national  security. 

Although  these  prohibitions  will  not  halt 
all  of  the  misuses  of  the  lie-detector.  It  wUl 
limit  the  mass  screening  programs  and  re- 
quire some  gesture  toward  due  process  and  a 
specific  need  for  the  Information. 

COERCION  TO  BUY  BONDS  AND  MAKE  DONATIONS 

The  right  to  spend  or  invest  one's  money  as 
one  sees  fit  Is  a  basic  freedom  of  any  citizen 
and  one  which  has  been  repeatedly  denied 
Federal  employees  of  the  Executive  branch. 

They  have  been  pressured  and  coerced  un- 
merclfuUy  to  invest  in  savings  bonds  and  to 
donate  to  charities  and  causes  of  all  kinds. 
Blacklisting,  reprisals,  denials  of  promotion, 
threats  of  loss  of  security  clearances  are  only 
some  of  the  tactics  used.  The  Senate  hearing 
record,  report,  and  debates  are  full  of  such 
irist-inces.  It  is  not  a  passing  problem,  but 
one  which  gets  worse  with  the  years. 

Regulations  condemning  such  practices  are 
useless  when  a  supervisor  is  trying  to  please 
the  Department  head,  and  he  in  turn  is  trying 

to  please  the  President.  

We  had  a  complaint,  for  example,  from  a 
Postal  employee  who  said  he  Just  did  iiot 
have  the  money,  on  his  salary,  to  buy  bonds. 
He  was  told  that  his  office  had  a  standing 
rule  that  no  employee  wlU  be  promoted  or 
given  an  Incentive  award  unless  his  record 
shows  bond  purchases.  He  wrote: 

I  had  been  pressured  to  the  breaking  point. 
I  signed  up  for  bonds.  My  morale  is  at  Its  low- 
est ebb.  Since  I  have  a  few  years  to  go  before 
retirement,  I  prefer  my  name  not  be  given 
to  the  Postmaster  because  of  possible  reper- 
cussion. 

That  was  two  weeks  ago. 
Another  employee  writes  of  extensive  pres- 
>;ures  from  administrators  in  the  savings  bond 
campaigns  in  the  Veterans  Administration. 
Employees  were  told  of  a  quota  system  un- 
der which  a  bureau  might  not  receive  fund- 
ing from  the  VA  Central  Office  unless  Its 
participation  In  the  bond  drive  was  adequate. 
His  letter  report-  the  typical  attitude  of  Fed- 
eral officials  about  S.  1035.  and  I  have  heard 
it  In  so  many  cases.  He  writes: 

People  are  afraid  to  speak  up  about  this. 
As  do  others.  I  fear  retaliation— It  was  only 
an  abrupt  remark:  'When  the  Ervln  bUl  be- 
comes law.  then  we'll  follow  It!'  by  our  office 
that  galvanized  me  Into  writing  this  letter 
to  encourage  you  In  your  efforts.  Many  who 
up  to  this  time  have  been  either  afraid  or 
too  brainwashed  to  stand  up  for  their  rights 
are  very  Interested  In  the  discussions  in  the 
press  on  your  efforts  for  federal  employees 
rights  and  passage  of  this  legislation  will  en- 
courage them  to  seek  their  own  Justice.  I 
would  appreciate  anything  you  could  send 
me  on  this  that  I  could  pass  around  to  my 
co-workers. 

Trusting  your  discretion  (I  wouldnt  care 
to  be  Identified),  I  remain— 

PERSONAL    FINANCIAL    INQUIRIES 

Another  unwarranted  invasion  of  privacy 
which  S.  1035  specifically  prohibits  is  the 
broad  periodic  Inquiry  into  the  details  of  an 
individual's  personal  finances  and  of  mem- 
bers of  his  family.  What  civil  servants  do 
with  their  money,  what  debts  they  have,  how 
much  life  insurance  they  own,  where  their 
property  Is  located,  what  outside  interests 
they  have— these  are  none  of  the  business  of 
government. 

Yet  the  government  launched  a  program 
for  wholesale  disclosure  requirement  In  an 
effort  to  prevent  the  appearance  of  conflict 
of  interest  and  corruption  In  government^ 
The  questionnaires  and  the  forms  went  far 
beyond  the  concerns  of  the  conflict  of  Inter- 
est laws. 
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This  waa  a  typical  aumlpulatlon  of  the  Civil 
Service  tot  political  ends. 

Thl»  new  program  Is  designed  to  prevent 
conflict  of  Interest  and  corruption  In  Gov- 
ernment. To  my  mind,  the  36  laws  already 
on  the  books  and  tlie  many  regulations  al- 
ready governing  ethical  behavior,  are  suX- 
flclent.  with  the  proper  policing,  to  prevent 
any  conflict  of  interest  which  such  an  In- 
vasion of  privacy  as  this  would  disclose  In 
the  first  place 

Aside  from  the  Invasion  of  privacy,  and 
the  fact  that  the  Federal  Government  looks 
foolish,  the  expense  of  these  programs  to  the 
taxpayers  Is  just  so  much  money  poured 
down  the  drain. 

Dean  Bayless  Manning,  of  the  Stanford 
University  Law  School,  writing  about  con- 
flict of  Interest  Issues  for  the  Federal  Bar 
Journal  In  1964.  expressed  well  the  princi- 
ple Involved  in  many  of  the  practices  which 
this  bill  would  limit.  He  conmiented; 

In  an  orgy  of  virtue,  we  seem  to  lose  our 
grip  on  decency.  Confidence  gives  way  to 
suspicion.  .  .  .  One  may  wonder  whether 
the  cause  of  Morality  In  government  is  fur- 
thered by  a  national  psychology  that  would 
have  demanded  of  President  Washington 
that  he  dlapoee  of  Mount  Vernon  on  the 
ground  that.l3sues  Involving  slavery  and  to- 
bacco might  come  up  during  his  administra- 
tion. The  best  way  to  mike  a  man  trust- 
worthy Is  to  tr\ist  him  And  the  best  way  to 
attract  men  of  dignity  to  public  oltlce  is  to 
treat  them  as  men  of  dignity. 

Needless  to  say.  the  cost  of  civil  service 
morale  Is  already  reflected  In  frustration 
and  indignation.  I  agree  with  the  employee 
who  writes: 

I  am  In  complete  agreement  with  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  Standards  of  Conduct  Direc- 
tive and  the  Executive  Order  It  purports  to 
Implement  I  will  continue  to  fully  comply 
with  these  standards  of  conduct. 

I  strongly  object,  however,  to  the  unwar- 
ranted Invasion  of  my  privacy  resulting 
from  the  forced  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirement to  submit  a  'Confidential  State- 
ment of  ESnployment  and  Financial  In- 
terest." 

This  type  of  disclosure  by  Presidential 
Appointees  and  other  high  officials,  when 
this  Is  known  to  be  a  requirement  of  the  Job, 
Is  not  an  unreasonable  requirement.  How- 
ever, wholesale  application  of  this  require- 
ment to  multitudes  of  lower  level  positions 
Is  either  an  act  of  no  faith  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  Government  as  an  employer,  or 
overzealousness  on  the  part  of  an  imper- 
sonal insensitive  bureaucracy 

As  many  other  employees  are  doing.  I  am 
completing  the  statement  to  avoid  disobey- 
ing direct  order  This  In  no  way  will  change 
either  my  standards  or  my  conduct. 

Such  a  lack  of  faith  In  the  integrity  of 
eniployees  opens  to  question  the  good  faith 
and  judgment  of  the  employer. 

The  management  philosophy  underlying 
such  policies  will  cause  me  and  many  others 
to  re-examine  the  desirability  of  Defense  De- 
partment and  Federal  employment. 

Mr.  Macy  seems  to  have  mistaken  the  en- 
tire point  of  the  concern  over  the  disclosure 
requirement  He  has  dictated  some  cut-back 
In  the  number  cf  people  who  must  reveal  this 
data,  and  accorded  them  a  right  to  appeal 
the  decision  that  they  must  disclose.  As  em- 
ployees have  found,  in  order  to  appeal,  they 
must  prove  they  have  no  responsibilities. 
The  threat  of  demotion  hangs  over  their 
heads. 

The  Commission  maintains  there  is  no  em- 
ployee concern  over  the  policy  of  subjecting 
civil  servants,  already  stringently  controlled. 
to  such  personal  Inquiries.  I  submit  that  If 
Mr  Macy  would  read  some  of  the  complaints 
from  professional  employees  in  high  level 
positions,  he  would  have  a  better  feel  for 
the  people  he  Is  supposed  to  help  manage. 

No  oae  in  the  Executive  branch  has 
listened.  That  Is  why  Congress  must. 


That  Is  why  section  1(1)  of  S.  1035  pro- 
hlbiu  requirements  or  requesU  of  employees 
to  disclose  any  Items  of  his  property,  income, 
or  other  assets,  source  of  Income,  or  liabili- 
ties, or  his  personal  or  domestic  expenditures 
or  those  of  any  member  of  his  family  or 
household.  There  is  an  exception  for  those 
employees  who  have  authority  to  make  any 
final  determination  with  respect  to  tax  or 
other  liability  to  the  Govenin;ent.  or  claims 
which  require  expenditure  of  federal  moneys. 

The  Information  required  of  these  people 
Is  limited  to  possible  confilct  of  interest  situ- 
ations. 

Thus,  the  Inquiry  is  given  some  semblance 
of  due  process  overtones  Important  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government  have  survived 
throughout  our  history  by  obfiervlng  these 
principles  in  confilct  of  Interest  matters.  I  see 
no  reason  to  depart  from  the  Constitution  at 
this  Juncture  because  a  couple  of  political 
appointees  might  have  had  conflict  of  Inter- 
est which  embarrassed  the  Administration. 

POLmCAL    CONTRIBUTTONS 

Another  invasion  of  First  Amendment 
freedoms  of  employees  Is  illustrated  in  com- 
plaints of  pressure  from  supervisors  to  buy 
tickets  to  political  affairs,  to  work  for  local 
legislation  In  their  communities,  or  attend 
meetings  on  political  or  economic  programs 
of  a  poUtlcal  party.  That  Is  why  S.  1035  spe- 
cifically prohibits  requests  or  requirements 
of  an  employee  to  support  the  nomination 
or  election  of  anyone  to  public  office  through 
personal  endeavor,  financial  contribution  or 
any  other  thing  of  value.  An  employee  may 
not  be  required  or  requested  to  attend  any 
meeting  held  to  promote  or  support  the  ac- 
tivities or  undertakings  of  any  political  party 
m  the  United  States. 

The  purpose  of  this  section  Is  to  assure 
that  the  employee  Is  free  from  any  Job-re- 
lated pressures  to  conform  his  thoughts  and 
attitudes  and  actions  In  political  matters  un- 
related to  his  job  to  those  of  his  supervisors. 
With  respect  to  his  superiors,  it  protects  him 
In  the  privacy  of  his  contribution  or  lack  of 
contribution  to  the  civic  affairs  and  political 
life  of  his  community,  State  and  Nation.  In 
particular.  It  protects  him  from  commands 
or  requests  of  his  employer  to  buy  tickets  to 
fundralslng  functions  or  to  attend  such 
functions,  to  compile  position  papers  or  re- 
search material  for  political  purposes,  or 
make  any  other  contribution  which  consti- 
tutes a  political  act  or  which  places  him  in 
the  position  of  publicly  expressing  his  sup- 
port or  nonsupport  of  a  party  or  candidate. 

Contrary  to  the  allegation  of  some  of  the 
representatives  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion and  the  Justice  Department,  who  are 
seizing  any  straw  to  slow  the  passage  of  S. 
1035,  this  language  is  quite  consistent  with 
the  recently  proposed  revisions  in  the  Hatch 
Act.  Since  It  deals  with  unique  situations.  It 
should  supplement  and  dovetail  with  that 
proposal,  when  it  Is  eventually  enacted.  At 
any  rate.  I  see  no  reason  to  avoid  enactment 
of  section  Kg)  In  the  Interest  of  further 
studying  the  Hatch  Act.  which  has  not  pre- 
vented the  complaints  on  which  8.  1035  are 
based. 

PRESENCE    or    COUNSEL    OR    OTHER    PERSON 

Section  l(k)  bans  requirements  or  re- 
quests of  employees  under  investigation  for 
misconduct  of  any  sort,  to  submit  to  inter- 
rogation which  could  lead  to  disciplinary 
action  without  the  presence  of  counsel  or 
other  person  of  his  choice.  If  he  so  requests. 

If  criminal  sxispects  are  accorded  a  right 
to  counsel  In  the  early  stages  of  an  investi- 
gation and  Indeed,  must  even  be  notified  of 
that  right,  then  surely  a  law-abiding  em- 
ployee can  be  accorded  the  right  to  have  a 
counsel  or  other  person  present  if  he  wishes. 

Without  this  guarantee,  other  rights  will 
be  meaningless.  On  this  point  I  would  refer 
you  to  the  hearing  record  and  the  Senate 
report. 

The  merits  of  this  clause  are  manifold; 


not  least  of  which  Is  that  uniformity  and 
order  It  will  bring  to  the  present  crazy  quilt 
practices  of  the  various  agencies  concerning 
the  right  to  counsel  for  employees  facing 
disciplinary  investigations  or  possible  loss 
of  security  clearances  tantamount  to  loss 
of  employment.  The  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion regulations  are  silent  on  tills  critical 
Issue.  In  the  absence  of  any  Commission  ini- 
tiative or  standard,  therefore,  the  employ- 
ing agencies  are  pursuing  widely  dlsparte 
practices.  To  Judge  from  the  questionnaires 
and  other  evidence  before  the  subcommittee, 
a  few  agencies  appear  to  afford  a  legitimate 
right  to  counsel,  probably  many  more  do 
not,  and  still  others  prescribe  a  "right"  on 
paper  but  hedge  It  In  such  a  fashion  as  to 
discourage  lis  exercise.  Some  apparently  do 
not  set  any  regulatory  standard,  but  handle 
the  problem  on  an  ad  hoc  basis. 

On  a  matter  as  critical  as  this,  such  a 
pointless  diversity  of  practice  is  poor  policy. 
So  far  as  Job- protection  rights  are  concerned, 
all  Federal  employees  should  be  equal. 

While  the  courts  have  as  yet  had  no  oc- 
casion to  articulate  a  specific  right  to  coun- 
sel in  the  employment  relationship,  there 
can  obvloxisly  be  no  doubt  that  the  right  to 
counsel  Is  of  such  a  fundamental  character 
that  It  is  among  the  essential  Ingredients  of 
due  process.  What  Is  at  stake  for  an  employee 
In  a  discharge  proceeding — often  Including 
personal  humiliation,  obloquy  and  penury- 
Is  Just  as  serious  as  that  Involved  In  a  crim- 
inal trial.  This  Is  not  to  suggest  that  all  the 
Incidents  of  our  civilized  standard  of  a  fair 
trial  can  or  should  be  Imported  Into  Federal 
discharge  proceedings.  But  If  we  are  to  have 
fair  play  for  Federal  employees,  the  right 
of  counsel  is  a  sine  qua  non. 

The  need  for  such  protection  was  con- 
firmed at  the  hearings  by  all  representatives 
of  Government  employee  organizations  and 
unions. 

Employees  charged  with  no  crime  have  been 
subjected  to  Intensive  Interrogations  by  De- 
fense Department  Investigators  who  ask  In- 
timate questions,  make  sweeping  allegations, 
and  threaten  dire  consequences  unless  con- 
sent is  given  to  polygraph  tests.  They  have 
been  ordered  to  confess  orally  or  to  write 
and  sign  statements.  Such  Interviews  have 
been  conducted  after  denial  of  the  employee's 
request  for  presence  of  super\-isor.  counsel, 
or  friend,  and  in  several  Intsances  the  Inter- 
rogations have  resulted  In  revocation  of  a 
security  clearance,  or  denial  of  access  to 
classified  information  by  transfer  or  reassign- 
ment, with  the  resulting  loss  of  promotion 
opportunities. 

Witnesses  testified  that  employees  have 
no  recourse  against  the  consequences  of  for- 
mal charges  based  on  information  and  state- 
ments acquired  during  a  preliminary  Investi- 
gation. This  renders  meaningless  the  dis- 
tinction urged  by  the  Civil  Service  Conunls- 
slon  between  formal  and  Informal  proceed- 
ings. 

I  am  Informed  that  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  which  has  a  similar  regulation  has 
granted  this  right  In  100 'li  of  the  cases  in 
which  It  was  made. 

Similarly.  I  am  told,  this  has  been  included 
In  union  contracts  through  negotiations. 
Contrary  to  the  testimony  of  the  federal  offi- 
cials who  have  appeared  here.  I  Just  do  not 
believe  this  guarantee  will  disrupt  any  agen- 
cy's work. 

The  protection  for  such  a  right  Is  a  policy 
Judgment  to  be  made  by  Congress,  and  there 
Is  no  valid  reason  for  denying  It. 

To  those  who  claim  S.  1035  should  not  be 
enacted  because  the  remedies  It  provides 
are  ""sttange""  and  "unusual.'"  I  say  that  these 
particular  violations  of  Individual  rights  are 
strange  and  unusual  In  a  free  society.  In  this 
day  when  courts  so  often  engage  In  law-mak- 
ing and  the  exercise  of  powers  they  don't 
have.  It  is  strange  Indeed  that  Congress  must 
pass  a  law  telling  them  to  enforce  Individual 
rights  and  exercise  powers  they  do  have. 
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I  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  approve  8. 
1035  favorably  and  urge  its  prompt  enact- 
ment, j 

Twentieth   Century   Witchcraft — The 

Lie   DErECTOR 
(Address  by  U.S.  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr. 

before    the    Greensboro    Bar    Association, 

Greensboro,  N.C,  on  November  16.  1967) 

I  want  to  discuss  with  you  tonight  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's use  of  the  polygraph  on  American 
citizens. 

Throughout  human  history,  from  the  dawn 
of  civilization,  men  have  sought  to  dls- 
Unguish  the  real  from  the  unreal,  fact  from 
Action,  truth  from  lies.  As  Cicero  wrote  "Our 
minds  possess  by  nature  an  insatiable  desire 
to  Know  the  truth." 

It  Is  to  this  end  that  men  and  societies 
have  applied  vast  resources  of  Intellect  and 
strength  to  developing  Institutions  and  de- 
vices for  divining  the  truth. 

As  lawyers,  we  are  well  aware  of  the  an- 
cient function  of  the  Jury  to  find  the  facts, 
to  distlnguslh  truth  from  untruth.  And  we 
know  the  dangers  to  a  client's  liberty  of  false 
evidence.  We  have  seen  the  dally  Invention 
of  new  ingenious  scientific  and  laboratory 
methods  of  judicial  proof.  So  we  are  familiar 
with  the  laws  of  probability. 

As  citizens  and  as  members  of  a  profession 
which  has  a  duty  and  obligation  to  pursue 
the  truth  and  to  facilitate  other  men's 
search  for  it.  we  have  a  special  interest  in 
some  of  the  ways  Federal  officials  seek  truth. 
The  poet  Keats  said: 

Beauty  Is  truth,  trutb  beauty. 
That  is  all — 
Ye  know  on  earth,  and  all  ye  need  to  know. 


But  man's  search  for  truth  is  not  always 
ieautlful.  In  some  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  elsewhere,  mans  desire  to 
know  all  the  truth  from  employees  and  ap- 
plicants can  be  downright  ugly. 

I   want   to   read   >-du   some   typical   com- 
plaints   from    law-abiding    Americans    who 
have  encountered  this  device. 
received  from  an  applicant  at  the  national 
sECtmiTY   agency 

'When  I  graduated  from  college  In  1965, 
I  applied  at  National  Security  Agency.  I 
went  to  2  days  of  testing,  which  apparently  1 
passed  because  the  Interviewer  seemed 
pleased  and  he  told  me  that  they  could  al- 
ways find  a  place  for  someone  with  my  tv'pe 

of  degree.  _^  ^  , 

"About  one  month  later,  I  reported  for  a 
polygraph  test  at  an  office  on  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue In  the  District  or  Just  over  the  District 
line  in  Maryland.  I  talked  with  the  polygraph 
operator,  a  young  man  around  25  years  of 
age  He  explained  how  the  machine  worked, 
etc  He  ran  through  some  of  the  questions 
before  he  attached  the  vrires  to  me.  Some  of 
the  questions  I  can  remember  are — 

•When  was  the  first  time  you  had  sexual 
relations  with  a  woman? 

•How  many  times  have  you  had  sexual  In- 
tercourse? 

"Have  you  ever  engaged  In  homosexual  ac- 
tivities? ^,  ,^. 

'Have  you  ever  engaged  in  sexual  actlvlUes 

with  an  animal? 

"When  was  the  first  time  you  had  Inter- 
course with  your  wife? 

'Did  you  have  intercourse  with  her  before 
vou  were  married?  How  many  times? 

""He  also  asked  questions  about  my  par- 
ents. Communist  activities,  etc.  I  remember 
that  I  thought  this  thing  was  pretty  out- 
rageous, but  the  operator  assured  me  that  he 
asked  everybody  the  same  questions  and  he 
has  heard  all  the  answers  before,  it  Just  didn't 
mean  a  thing  to  him.  I  wondered  how  he 
could  ever  get  away  with  asking  a  girl  those 
kind  of  questions. 

'"When  I  was  finished,  I  felt  as  though  I 
had  been  in  a  15  round  championship  boxing 


match.  I  felt  exhausted.  I  made  up  my  mind 
then  and  there  that  I  wouldn't  take  the  Job 
even  If  they  wanted  me  to  take  it.  Also,  I 
concluded  that  I  would  never  again  apply  for 
a  Job  with  the  Government,  especially  where 
they  make  you  take  one  of  these  tests." 
received  from  a  foreign  service  officer 
"I  am  now  a  Foreign  Service  Officer  with 
the  State  Department  and  have  been  most 
favorably  Impressed  with  the  Departments 
security  measures. 

"However,  some  years  ago  I  was  conslderea 
for  employment  by  the  CIA  and  in  this  con- 
nection had  to  take  a  polygraph  test.  I  have 
never  experienced  a  more  humiliating  situa- 
tion nor  one  which  so  totally  violated  both 
the  legal  and  moral  rights  of  the  Individual. 
In  particular,  I  objected  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  person  administering  the  test 
posed  questions,  drew  subjective  Inferences 
and  put  my  own  moral  beliefs  up  lor  justifi- 
cation. Suffice  it  to  say  that  after  a  short 
time  I  was  not  a  cooperative'  subject,  ana 
the  administrator  said  he  couldn't  make  any 
sense  from  the  polygraph  and  called  In  his 
superior,  the  "deputy  chief.' 

•■The  deputy  chief  began  In  patronizing, 
reassuring  tones  to  convince  me  that  all  he 
wanted  was  that  I  tell  the  truth.  I  then  made 
a  statement  to  the  effect  that  I  had  gone  to 
a  Quaker  school  In  Philadelphia,  that  I  had 
been  brought  up  at  home  and  In  school  with 
certain  moral  beliefs  and  principles,  that  I 
had  come  to  Washington  from  my  University 
at  the  invitation  of  the  CIA  to  apply  for  a 
position,  not  to  have  my  statements  of  a  per- 
sonal   and    service    nature    questioned    not 
only  as  to  their  truth  but  by  implication  as 
to  their  correctness,  and  that  I  strongly  ob- 
jected  to  the  way  this  test  was   being  ad- 
ministered. „^,|o 
"The  deputy  chief  gave  me  a  wise  smiie 
and  leaning  forward  said.  "Would  you  prefer 
that  we  used   the  thumb  screws?"(!)    I  was 
shocked  at  this  type  of  reasoning,  and  re- 
sponded that  I  hardly  thought  it  was  a  ques- 
tion of  either  polygraph  or  the  thumb  screws. 
■This  incident  almost  ended  the  deep  de- 
sire I  had  for  service  in  the  American  govern- 
ment   but  fortunately  I  turned  to  the  For- 
eign Service.  But  If  it  happened  to  me  It  must 
have  happened   and  be  happening  to  hun- 
dreds of  other  applicants  for  various  Federal 
positions." 

RECEU'ED   FROM    THE   Wl-E   OF    AN    APPLICANT    AT 
GENERAL   SERVICES   ADMINISTRATION 

Her  husband  applied  to  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  for  a  position  as  Operat- 
ing Engineer.  General  Services  Administra- 
tion advised  him  that  there  was  such  a  posi- 
tion open  in  the  P'.iblic  Building  Services 
of  the  National  Security  Agency  at  Port 
Meade,  Maryland.  During  an  Interview  at  the 
National  Security  Agency  he  was  ad- 
vised that  the  position  required  security 
clearance  and  was  called  upon  to  furnish 
normal  security  type  information  about  him- 
self. He  provided  all  papers  and  information 
required.  .  ^  . 

Her  husband  was  then  directed  to  report 
to  the  National  Security  Agency  for  a  poly- 
graph test. 

Many  questions  were  asked  of  him  before 
the  polygraph  vras  applied.  The  questions 
were  of  such  a  nature  that  he  became  angry, 
incised  and  emotionally  upset.  He  was  in 
this  state  when  the  polygraph  was  actually 

aopUed.  ^  _,„ 

'  None  of  the  qviestlons  asked  were  con- 
cerned with  his  loyalty  to  the  United  States, 
his  religious  beliefs  or  political  affiliation.  A 
number  of  questions  asked  pertained  to  his 
sex  habits.  Mr. told  his  wife  following 


The  polygraph  operator  told  him  at  the  Ume 
of  testing  that  he.  the  operator,  would  deter- 
mine the  outcome  of  the  test. 

In  an  attempt  to  be  100".  sure  that  an 
applicant  or  employee  Is  not  lying,  officials 
of  some  agencies  strap  him  to  a  lie-detector 
machine— a  polvgraph.  They  hook  up  wires 
and  tubes  to  him  which  are  supposed  to 
register  his  respiration,  blood  pressure  and 
pulse  rate.  Electrodes  are  attached  to  his 
hand  to  measure  the  "galvanic  skin  re- 
sponse's—the flow  of  electric  current  across 
his  skin  us  sweating  increases.  When  the 
subject  Is  asked  a  series  of  questions,  his 
physiological  responses  are  recorded  on  a 
moving  sheet  of  graph  paper  by  three  pens. 
This  explains  the  name  of  this  instrument, 
since  "polygraph"  was  the  Greek  word  for 
"many  writings." 

USE  OF  POLYGRAPHS  INCREASING 

This  is  no  minor  problem,  for  the  use  of 
the  polygraph  is  increasing.  From  an  Investi- 
gative tool  in  law  enforcement  work,  its  use 
has  been  extended  for  other  purposes  into 
private  and  public  employment.  Although  It 
was  developed  In  1921,  only  In  the  last  16 
years  have  employers  come  to  rely  on  the 
polygraph  to  test  the  honesty  of  employees 
already  on  the  payroll.  When  labor  unions 
began  complaining  that  a  man's  failure  to 
pass  a  polvgraph  was  not  a  Just  cause  for 
dismissal,  many  employers  began  using  poly- 
graphs to  screen  applicants  Instead,  on  the 
ground  that  these  people  had  no  way  of  chal- 
lenging the  instrument  or  the  findings. 

According  to  a  recent  estimate,  approxi- 
mately 3,000  polygraph  operators  are  ^•- 
ing  between  two  hundred  thousand  (200.- 
000 1  and  three  hundred  thousand  (300.000) 
tests   yearly   in   the   United   States. 

In  the  Federal  Government  alone,  a  House 
Subcommittee  found  that  21  agencies  gave 
19  000  lie-detector  tests  In  1963.  These  figures 
did  not  include  around  9.000  tests  admin- 
istered by  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
and  the  National  Security  Agency. 

Proponents  of  polygraphs  Justify  their 
use  because  of  some  findings  and  assump- 
tions  that: 

Lying  leads  to  conflict;  conflict  causes  fear 
and  anxiety:  this  emotional  and  mental  state 
cruses  physical  changes  that  can  be  accu- 
rately recorded  and  measured  by  the  poly- 
graph; and  the  operator  by  studying  these 
reactions,  can  tell  whether  the  subject  is 
being  deceptive  or  truthful. 

Tlie  truth  of  the  matter  Is.  as  the  House 
Government  Operations  Committee  recently 
reported : 

"There  Is  no  lie  detector."  neither  ma- 
chine nor  human.  People  have  been  deceived 
by  a  myth  that  a  metal  box  can  detect  truth 
or  falsehood." 


the  test  that  he  felt  too  humiliated  and  so 
degraued  bv  the  questions  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  placed  by  the  operator 
that  he  didn't  care  whether  or  not  he  secured 
the  position.  He  told  his  wife  that  If  truth 
In  answering  the  questions  was  the  criteria 
he  was  fully  confident  he  did  pass  the  test. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  RtTLING 

The  Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina  in 
State  V  Foye,  254  N.  C.  704  (1961)  listed  a 
number  of  reasons  for  failure  of  the  courts 
in  this  country  to  accept  lie-detector  evi- 
dence as  a  reliable  and  accurate  means  of 
ascertaining  truth  or  deception.  It  found 
these  overwhelming  obstacles  to  acceptance 
of  the  polvgraph,  the  court  said,  "notwith- 
standing Its  recognized  utility  in  the  field 
of  discovery  and  investigation  for  uncover- 
ing clues  and  obtaining  confessions."" 

In  an  article  in  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation Journal  several  years  ago.  Professors 
Inbau  and  Reld  defended  the  use  of  the 
polygraph.  Thev  frankly  admitted,  however, 
that  onlv  about  20  percent  of  the  Individ- 
uals who  hold  themselves  out  as  exam- 
iners possess  the  training  and  skill  required 
for  competency  in  this  field. 

The  attempt  to  transfer  this  Investiga- 
tive aid  of  law  enforcement  to  the  field  of 
job  suitability  screening  raises  serious  due 
process  questions. 

In  standard  criminal  Investigation,  the 
polygraph  examiner  sets  up  a  control  ques- 
tion,  m   which   he   measures   the   subjects 
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"guilt"  response  to  a  peccadillo,  usually  from 
childhood.  This  establUhes  a  level  of  suscep- 
tibility against  which  can  be  measured  the 
subjects  response  to  the  question  at  issue, 
which  Is  the  commission  of  a  specific  crime. 
In  Job  suitability  screening,  there  U  no  ques- 
tion at  Issue.  All  the  questions  are  control 
quesUons  and.  thus,  the  examiner  Is  meas- 
uring general  sensitivity  rather  than  specific 
guilt. 

This  Is  one  reason  the  polygraph  U  an  In- 
appropriate tool  for  general  suitability  ap- 
praisal. Job  applicants  who  fall  the  polygraph 
test  may  not  be  more  ■guilty"  than  those 
who  pass,  but  only  more  sensitive.  "Nervous" 
responses  are  more  likely  to  be  given  by  sen- 
sitive, introspective,  vigorously  honest  per- 
sons. There  is  no  correlation  between  these 
personality  traits  and  the  probability  that 
the  applicant  might  be  corruptible  Some  un- 
reliable applicants  might  also  give  a  "nerv- 
ous" response,  others  not. 

The  whole  process  smacks  of  twentieth  cen- 
tury witchcraft.  Does  the  flesh  of  the  appli- 
cant bum  when  a  hot  Iron  is  applied  to  It? 
When  tightly  bound  and  thrown  Into  a  pond, 
does  the  applicant  sink  or  float?  When 
-Strapped  in  a  chair  with  electrodes  and  other 
gadgets  attached,  does  the  rate  of  respiration 
and  bloo<(^ressure  of  the  applicant  rise?  Does 
the  salt  of  his  pores  Induce  increased  electri- 
cal conductivity?  Are  we  reduced  to  alchemy 
as  a  technique  of  screening  applicants  for 
highly  sensitive  positions  in  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy? 

The  burden  of  proof  should  be  on  those 
who  assert  the  efllcacy  of  polygraph  In  pre- 
dicting the  behavior  of  prospective  govern- 
ment employees. 

There  have  been  practically  no  efforts  to 
compile  this  proof.  Congressional  hearings 
and  reports  as  well  as  the  professional  liter- 
ature on  the  subject  show  that  there  are  nei- 
ther statistics  nor  facts  to  prove  the  value  of 
the  polygraph  in  personnel  work. 

Nevertheless,  even  more  sophisticated  de- 
vices are  being  planned.  For  instance,  we  re- 
cently discovered  that  under  government  re- 
search contract,  primarily  through  the  De- 
fense Department  funds,  private  companies 
have  developed  a  lie  detector  in  the  form  of 
an  innocent  looking  office  chair — "a  wiggle 
seat."  This,  of  course.  Is  to  get  around  all  of 
those  opponents  who  say  an  applicant's  body 
and  mind  react  when  all  those  electrodes  are 
attached  to  him. 

An  article  In  the  Science  News  Letter  de- 
scribes this  device:  "When  an  individual  is 
seated  in  the  chair,  the  forces  exerted  by  the 
pumping  action  of  his  heart  are  sensed, 
changed  from  mechanical  to  electrical  energy, 
then  broadcast  to  remote  recording  instru- 
ments. An  Individual  weighing  less  than  140 
pounds  will  not  generate  a  satisfactory  sig- 
nal. Since  the  chair  so  closely  resembles  an 
ordinary  chair,  the  heart  data  can  be  ob- 
tained without  the  conscious  knowledge  of 
the  subject." 

A  commercial  brochure  on  the  chair  pro- 
claims: "Nothing  Intrudes  on  the  serenity 
of  the  setting  The  patient  does  not  see. 
much  iraa  'wear'  an  electrode — straps  a.nd 
wires  are  prominent  only  by  their  absence. 
He  or  she  remains  fully  clothed  throughout 
the  brief  examination.  .  .  .  Mere  hand  contact 
with  the  arm  electrodes  is  sufficient  to  ob- 
tain a  good  record  .  .  A  microphone  in  the 
dorsal  position  senses  vibro-  and  phono- 
cardiographic  information." 

While  the  medical  uses  of  such  instru- 
ments can  be  of  great  value,  their  potential 
for  denial  of  basic  rights  to  unsuspecting 
applicants  and  employees  cannot  be  over- 
estimated 

Legislatures  In  six  states  and  several  city 
councils  have  already  outlawed  He  detectors 
In  the  employment  relations;  In  some  In- 
st.4nces.  unions  have  forced  their  elimina- 
tion through  collective  bargaining. 


FBI  Director  Hoover,  fortunately  for  our 
security,  does  not  use  them  for  personnel 
work. 

The  Warren  Commission  report  stated : 

".  .  .  In  evaluating  the  polygraph,  due  con- 
sideration must  be  given  to  the  fact  that  a 
physiological  response  may  be  caused  by  fac- 
tors other  than  deception,  such  as  fe.ir,  anx- 
iety, neurosis,  dislike  and  other  emotions. 
There  are  no  valid  statistics  as  to  the  reliabil- 
ity of  the  polygraph  .  .  ." 

Why  then,  do  administrators  have  such 
blind  faith  In  these  devices?  In  my  opinion. 
It  is  directly  related  to  the  role  of  science  and 
technology  In  our  society — to  the  cult  of  "the 
expert  "  There  is  an  Increasing  belief  that 
anything  scientific  must  be  more  reliable  and 
rational  than  the  judgment  of  men.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  is  true  not  only  of  officials  who 
favor  the  lie-detector  machine;  It  is  also  true 
of  the  average  person  who  Is  subjected  to  It. 
Officials  have  admitted  that  its  greatest  use 
Is  in  scaring  the  individual  into  admitting 
his  transgressions 

There  Is  a  growing  belief  that  the  machine 
can  bridge  that  credibility  gap  which  must 
exist  wherever  fallible  men  choose  between 
truth  and  untruth. 

But  I  submit  that  this  gap  is  a  risk  which 
must  be  taken  In  a  free  society.  We  cannot 
afford  to  disml.is  the  human  element  In  de- 
cision-making where  basic  liberties  are  at 
stake. 

There  are  workable  alternatives  to  He  de- 
tectors. At  the  disposal  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  a  great  Investigative  apparatus 
for  checking  references,  background  and 
qualification  of  applicants.  Vast  sums  are 
spent  tr.iinlng  personnel  specialists  how  to 
evaluate  an  individual's  understanding  of 
his  role  In  an  organization  or  agency. 

Which  brings  me  to  the  second  point  I 
w.int  to  make  about  the  polygraphs. 

Even  If  they  could  be  proved  100'";  reliable 
and  valid,  there  Is  no  necessity  for  these  In- 
fringements of  freedom  and  Invasions  of 
privacy:  but  even  If  there  were  a  necessity 
for  them.  I  believe  every  citizen  should 
answer  with  William  Pitt: 

"Necessity  is  the  plea  for  every  Infringe- 
ment of  human  liberty.  It  Is  the  argxunent 
of  tyrants:   it  is  the  creed  of  slaves.' 

Why  should  an  applicant  or  employee  have 
to  describe  his  religious  beliefs  and  practices? 
As  long  as  his  record  shows  that  his  conduct 
Is  socially  and  legally  acceptable,  why  should 
he  have  to  tell  a  prospective  Federal  em- 
ployer about  bis  sexual  attitudes  and  con- 
duct; or  whether  he  loved  his  mother;  or 
whether  he  fights  with  his  wife? 

Is  there  not  a  part  of  bis  personality,  of 
his  private  life,  which  can  and  should  be 
Immune  from  govermental  trespass? 

By  questionable  means,  we  are  perhaps 
seeking  truthful  answers  to  questions  which 
should  not  be  asked.  I  think  we  should  ask 
ourselves  whether,  by  sanctioning  these 
privacy  Invasions,  we  are  not  trifling  with 
the  great  constitutional  truths  which  but- 
tress our  society.  I  believe  we  are. 

Regrettably,  It  would  appear  that  we  have 
come  far  from  the  nature  of  the  truths  which 
we  once  thought  Important;  but  In  the  case 
of  the  polygraph,  we  have  come  not  very  far 
at  all  from  the  ancient  methods  of  seeking 
the  truth.  It  Is  not  too  far  from  the  ancient 
trial  of  ordeal  by  fire  or  water  to  the  concept 
of  the  "wiggle  seat."  Nor  Is  there  much  dif- 
ference between  the  polygraph  and  the  old 
deception  test  used  by  the  Indians.  They 
thought  that  fear  Inhibited  the  secretion 
of  saliva.  To  test  his  credibility,  an  accused 
was  given  rice  to  chew.  If  he  could  spit  It  out 
he  was  considered  Innocent:  but  if  it  stuclc 
to  his  gums  he  was  Judged  guilty. 

What  do  polygraph  techniques  do  to  the 
concepts  underlying  the  Fourth  and  Fifth 
Amendments?  To  the  principles  that  there 
shall  be  no  search  and  seizure  without  war- 
rant, and  that  no  man  should  be  compelled 


to  Incriminate  tUmself?  Is  there  anything 
more  destructive  to  our  system  of  government 
than  attempting  to  seize  a  man's  Innermost 
thoughts;  compelling  him  to  confess  his  be- 
liefs, his  religious  practices,  his  every  sin; 
requiring  him  to  bare  his  soul  to  a  machine 
in  order  to  hold  a  Job? 

Hardened  criminals  are  safeguarded  In  this 
area  of  the  law,  yet  an  applicant  for  Federal 
employment  Is  not. 

In  the  employment  process,  however.  It  Is 
to  the  First  Amendment  that  this  twentieth 
century  witchcraft  does  the  most  violence 
That  Amendment  guarantees  a  citizen  free- 
dom from  Interference  with  his  freedom  of 
expression  in  his  thoughts  and  beliefs.  Anri 
it  Includes  not  only  his  right  to  express  them 
but  his  right  to  keep  silent  about  them.  This 
is  a  crucial  issue  in  a  free  society. 

To  condition  a  citizen's  emplojrment  and 
his  future  Job  prospects  on  his  submission  to 
the  pumping  of  his  mind,  his  thoughts,  and 
beliefs  about  personal  matters  unrelated  tn 
his  duties,  is  to  exercise  a  form  of  tyranny 
and  control  over  his  mind  which  Is  alien  to  a 
society  of  free  men.  It  is  to  force  conformity 
of  his  thought,  speech  and  action  to  whatever 
subjective  standards  for  conduct  and  thought 
might  be  held  by  a  polygraph  operator,  or 
his  company,  or  an  agency  official.  It  Is  to 
weaken  the  fabric  of  our  entire  society. 

I  submit  that  the  Constitution  can  and 
does  protect  us  from  such  incursions  on  our 
liberties. 

EMPLOYMENT    AS    A    PRIVILEGE 

To  say  that  emplojinent  is  a  privilege  i.^ 
to  avoid  the  Issue.  For.  as  the  Supreme  Court 
has  said.  It  does  not  matter  whether  or  not 
there  is  a  constitutional  right  to  employ- 
ment. The  means  and  procedures  employed 
by  government  should  not  be  arbitrary. 

CONSENT 

Nor  does  it  help  to  reply  that  a  person 
"consents"  to  such  an  invasion  of  his  liberty. 
Where  the  full  force  of  government  is  behind 
the  request,  where  he  knows  that  great  com- 
puter and  data  systems  of  government  will 
retain  forever  his  refusal  to  reply,  or  his  an- 
swers to  the  queries,  there  is  no  free  consent. 

CONFIDENTIALITY    Or    RECORDS 

Proponents  argue  that  the  records  are  con- 
fidential. It  is  no  secret  that  his  employment 
records,  with  all  of  the  medical  and  security 
data,  follow  a  man  throughout  his  career. 
They  are  officially  transmitted  through  the 
subterranean  passages  of  our  complex  bu- 
reaucracy. 

It  was  to  prevent  the  practice  of  such  tyr- 
annies on  Federal  employees  that  I  intro- 
duced my  bill,  S.  1035. 

This  bin  is  premised  on  the  belief  that  Just 
because  he  goes  to  work  for  government,  the 
Individual  does  not  surrender  his  basic  rights 
and  liberties  as  a  citizen.  Nor  does  he  sur- 
render his  right  to  a  proper  respect  by  his 
government  for  his  privacy  and  other  rights. 
S.  1035  Is  designed  to  prohibit  unwarranted 
governmental  invasions  of  employee  privacy 
and  is  sponsored  by  55  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  am  happy  to  report  that  it  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  on  September  13  by  a 
vote  of  79  to  4. 

Section  (f)  of  S.  1035  makes  It  unlawful 
for  any  officer  of  any  Executive  department 
or  agency  to  require  or  request,  or  attempt 
to  require  or  request,  any  clTllian  employee 
serving  in  the  department  or  agency,  or  any 
person  applying  for  employment  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment "to  take  any  polygraph  test  designed 
to  elicit  from  him  Information  concerning  his 
persoiEd  relationship  with  any  person  con- 
nected with  him  by  blood  or  marriage,  or 
concerning  his  religious  beliefs  or  practices, 
or  concerning  his  attitude  or  conduct  with 
respect  to  sexual  matters." 

This  measure  is  now  pending  In  a  Sub- 
committee of  the  Hotise  Post  Office  and  Civil 
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cuTVice  committee  under  the  Chairmanship 
^Sngr^^n  David  Henderson.  I  am  hope- 
^ul^at  the  congress  will  enact  H  prompUy^ 
It  is  time  we  put  a  rein  on  the  Ffderai 
Government's  use  of  ty^^ntleth  century 
witchcraft  to  find  the  truth.  It  is  ^«  ***" 
Federal  Government  was  told  what  truths  It 
should  be  seeking.    

MEMORANDA  CONCERNING  THE  EFFECT  OF 

S.   1035  ON  THE  Security  Agencies 

THE  LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS. 

Washington,  DC.  JaniMTy  29.1968. 
To:  senate  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 

Rights. 
Prom:  American  Law  Division, 
subject:  Effect  of  S.  1035  on  C.I.A.  Secrecy^ 
-^is  is  in  response  to  your  request  for  a 
consideration  of  the  possible  effects  of  S 
1M5  to  protect  the  privacy  of  governmental 
empio7e«  uPon  the  secrecy  of  an  organiza- 
tion like  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

A  number  of  statutory  provisions  are  de- 
signJ^  t^  allow  the  CJ.A.  to  maintain  almost 
h^^lnti.    secrecv    about    Its    operations   and 
^SSnnel    In  50  V3JC.  1403(d)(3).  the  Di- 
rector of  C.I.A.  is  authorized,  inter  aUato 
protect    intelligence    sources    and    methods 
from   unauthorized   disclosure.    The    Agency 
ilTxempted   by  50  U.S.C.   §  403g  froni   the 
provu'ns  or  any  law  requiring  t^e  pubUca- 
tion  or  disclosure  of  the  organization,  func- 
ons   names,  official  "ties    salaries    or  num- 

bers  of  personnel  er«Pl°y^d  ^V*' ^^3,°  m 
tor  is  authorized,  by  50  U.S.C.  «  ^^f  *=''^'" 
^is  discretion,  to  terminate  the  employment 
of  anv  officer  or  employee  of  the  Agency 
wheneVr  he  deems  It  necessary  or  advisable 

♦h.  interests  of  the  United  States, 
'^dmt  onX  aleiles  of  crlrn»nal  sUtutes 
prohibit  unlawful  disclosure  of^^^^^'l^"^^' 
information  respecting  the  national  defense. 
18  use    «l  793.  794,  798.  1905.  And    finally, 
t  a^Srs    hat  ihe  C.I.A.  requires  of  rnos t  If 
not  fuof  their  employees  the  execution  of 
a  secrecy  agreement  under  which  the  em- 
nlo^e  swears  to  maintain  in  confidence  in- 
fStloTgalned  because  of  his  employment 
a^Tunder  Which  It  Is  specifically  recognized 
^at  an  intentional  or  negligent  %iolatlon  of 
the  a^eement  might  -bject  the  employee 
to  prosecution  under  at  least  18  ^S.a  §5  793 
a^d  794.  See.  Heine  v.  Bans,  261  P.  Supp.  570, 
^71-572  (DC.D.Md.  1966). 

it  T  of  course,  a  rule  of  statutory^n- 
structlon  that  when  two  statutes  conflict, 
the  one  later  in  date  will  govern.  Therefore, 
f  any  provision  of  S.  1035,  upon  enactnient^ 
coXts  with  any  provision  of  the  statut^ 
lUted  above.  S.  1035  would  prevail.  Would 

^To^i^eTL'^pS  the  privacy  of  govern- 
ment employed,  S.   1035  P^-^^^.^'^Zl,^^. 
authority  from  engaging  In  cemm  actm 
ties  m  regard  to  government  employees,  ine 
pr^hlbltH   actlvmes   are    (/)  ^''^'l^^l'^^fj^'^'i^ 
disclosure  of  one's  ^^ce.  religion   or  nationa 
orlBln    or   that    of    his    forebears.    (2)    inoi 
eating  that  the  failure  of  one  to  attend  any 
a^mblaee  for  the  purpose  of  advising.  In- 
st mSnlorTndoctrtnating  m  the  perfonn- 
olo»  nf  or  m  reEfcrd  to  anything  other  than 
"offlctaf  dutl'^  Xhe  noticed  or  acted  upon 
(3^    reoulring  one  to  participate  in  a"iy 
«es  o^  undertaking  not  relating  to  officii 
duties    (4)    requiring  one  to  report  on  his 
Svitles  or  undertakings  not  related  to  h^ 
official  duties    (5)   requiring  one  to  submit 
T^l  int^rr'ogaaon  o?  examination  deslgn«l 
to  elicit  information  concerning  such  per 
sonal  matters  as  relationships  to  other  peo- 
Dle    religious   beliefs  or  practices  In  sexuai 
Satt^rs.  (6)  requiring  the  takUig  Of  a  po^y^ 
graph  test  designed  to  elicit  such  personaJ 
f^ormation.  (7)  requiring  "^e  ^,^^'^^P^*? 
in  any  way  in  the  support  of  any  r^rson  for 
political  office  on  any  political  P^Jy-  '^^^g 
oulrine  one  to  Invest  one's  money  in  bonds 
Toth'er   Obligations.    (9)    requiring   one^ 
disclose  personal  finances  except  In  certain 
cSt  oTmterest  situations.  (10)  requiring 


nr  reouestliig  one  to  participate  in  any  m 
vestSn  Which  could  have  disciplinary 
crnsSuences  without  the  presence  of  ooun- 
^1  or  other  persons  of  his  choice,  (11)  and 
^schargUig  or  otherwise  discriminating 
iai^t^on^e  because  of  a  refusal  to  ^mply 
^th  a  request  or  demand  made  illegal  by 

^^Ce^rSin  provisions  of  the  bill  recognize  the 
ex^tlnce  of  security  Interests  necessitating 
deviation  from  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 
For  example,  a  proviso  permits  Inquiry  into 
^e  natS  origin  of  an  employee  when 
deemed  nSssary' or  advisable  ^^^^^^^ 
fiultablllty  for  alignment  to  activities  or 
undertakings  related  to  the  national  secu- 
rltv  of  the  United  States  or  to  actlyltles  or 
undertakings    of    any    nature    outside    the 

"'^iiS  section  6  of  the  bill  Perrr^ts  the 
requiring  of  polygraphing,  Peff^^^^^y  ^^^ 
mg  or  financial  inquiry  to  elicit  otherwise 
moermlssible  personal  information  of  any 
impermissioic   H  National  Secu- 

Z^A^ncy  or  the  F  BX'  if  the  Director  of  the 
appropriate  "Vcr.cy,  or  his  designee,  makes  a 
personal    finding    with    regard    to    each    In 
dividual  to  be  tested  that  such  test    s  rt- 
aulred  to  protect  the  national  security. 

Enforcement  of  the  act  would  be  placed 
in  r  Boar^  of  Employee  Rights  and  hence 
to  federal  district  court. 

It   appears   then   that   the   issue   In   any 
matter  taken  to  the  Board  and  to  court  sub- 
^utntiy  would  be  whether  .ome  prohibi- 
tion of  the  :.ct  had  heen  vlolat^.  Tl^aOs 
the  only   relevant   issue   to   be   adjudlcatea 
would  be  whether,  for  example,  someone  had 
S  requested  or  forced  to  take  a  po  ygraph 
feT  in  regard   to  his   sexual   activities  and 
had  ^rhlps,    been    discriminated    against 
bvlDelne  fired,  demoted,  or  somehow  been 
retauS  al^^t.  Thus,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  an  is^e  involving  government  secrets 
could  be  relevant  to  any  determination  the 
Boart  or  court  might  be  failed  tip  to  ma^e 
one  possibility  might  arise  should  the  as 
slgmient  of  an  operative  be  "^^/e  to  attend 
some  assemblage  or  to  take  part  in  some  ac 
tivlty  be  made  and  refused,  for  which  re- 
iLaf  disciplinary  a<:tlon  might  follo^ 

Tt  could  be  claimed   by  the  affectea  em 
nlSeTthat  the  requirement  violated  one  or 
Another  provision  of  the  act.  But  it  w^ll  be 
noted  that  such  assignments  would  violate 
the^t  only   if  not   part   of   an   employees 
'offi<.^f  dulL."  Should  determination  Of  ^ 
possible  violation  depend  upon  vrtiether  or 
^t  the  assignment  Involved  "oflaclaldutlee. 
the  orec«dents  seem  clear  that  to  avoid  dls- 
cf^ure  5^  confidential  or  secret  information 
a  court  win  accept  the  certification  by  tiie 
Igency  S^  to  fhat  e«ect.  H«ne  v^  Ra«.. 
supra    577-78;     and,    see    United    States    v. 

^^Cf  ^t't^SS  s'eem  Sat  issues  Involving 
go^r^ental  secrecy  would  not  be  re  evant 
^  issues  before  the  Board  and  to  a  subse- 
quent court.  The  issues  ^'o^/^^^  *"!?  "^^^35 
Spon  whether  specific  provisions  of  S.  1035 

had  been  violated.  „«.-.♦ 

in  re-ard  to  the  question  of  any  conflict 
between  present  statutes  and  the  proposed 
^t    it  appears  that  in  all  but  one  Instance 
no  conflict  would  occur.  That  instance  arises 
^th  regard  to  50  U.S.C.  §  403(c),  permitting 
^f  or/ector  to  terminate  the  employment 
of  \nv  employee  or  officer  m  his  discretion 
Under  S    1035.  it  would  seem  that  the  Direc 
"or  could  not  terminate  employment  for  a 
«fu^al  to  carry  out  P.nv  request  to  do  any- 
^InE  proh^^tL  bv  the  bill.  He  could  not, 
for  example   fire  anyone  for  refusing  to  buy 
US    samgs  bonds.  But.  as  has  been  noted, 
the  i^ue  lould  be  simply  whether  this  vio- 
lation was  the  cause  of  dismissal  or  not:  no 
llcrets  or  confidences,  no  disclosure  of  any 
"other  reason,  would  have  to  be  made  known. 
And  ^  a  ready  noted,  there  are  exemp- 
tloMThe  Director  may  make  inquiry  of  all 
sor^  oTpersonal  information  if  he  makes  a 


finding  that  security  requires  it.  No  disclos- 
ure would  be  required  of  the  reason  for  such 
a  finding,  if  It  became  an  Issue  before  the 
Board,  only  disclosure  that  the  finding  had 
in  fact  been  made. 

In  short.  It  a-ppears  that  enactment  or 
S  1035  would  create  no  conflict  with  present 
statutes  nor  change  any  of  Uiem,  with  the 
limited  exception  noted  above 

Johnny  H.  Killian, 

Legislative  Attorney. 


COMMENTS  by   SENATOR  ERVTN:    WIIY   THE  CIA 

and  NSA  SHOtJiD  Not  Be  Excluded  From 

THE  Provisions  of  S.   1035.  the  Bill  To 

Protect  Employee  Rights 

The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  the 

National   Security   Agency   have   asked   that 

the  guarantees  in  S.   1035  not  be  extended 

to  their  employees  or  to  citizens  who  apply 

for  employment  with  those  agencies. 

I  ^ee  no  pnctlcal  or  policy  reasons  for 
irranling  this  request,  and  find  no  constitu- 
tional grounds  for  it.  It  is  neither  necessary 
nor  reasonable. 

The    men    who    drafted    the    Constitution 
envisioned  a  government  of  laws,  not  of  men 
Tliev    meant    that    wherever    our    national 
boundaries  should  reach,  there  the  controls 
established  in  the  Constitution  should  apply 
to  the  actions  of  government.  The  guarantees 
of   the   amendments   hammered   out   in   the 
Htate  constitutional  conventions  and  m  the 
meetings  of  the  First  Congress  had  no  limi- 
tations.  They    were    meant    to    .^pply    to   all 
Americans;    not   to   all   Americans   with   the 
exception  of  those  employed  by  the  Central 
Intelligence    Agency    and    the    National    be- 
curity  Agency. 

Mv  research  has  revealed  no  language  in 
our  "constitution  which  envisions  enclav-^es 
in  Washington.  Langley,  or  Port  Meade, 
where  no  law  governs  the  rights  of  citi- 
zens except  that  of  the  Director  of  an 
apencv.  Nor  have  I  found  any  decision  of 
the  highest  court  in  the  land  to  support 
such  a  proposition. 

Whv.  then,  do  these  agencies  want  to  be 
exempt  from  this  bill? 

Is  it  that,  unbeknown  to  Congress  their 
mis.=ion  is  su"h  that  they  must  be  a^e  to 
order  their  employees  to  go  out  and  lotabv 
in  their  communltie'^  for  open-hcuslng  leg- 
islation or  take  part  in  Great  Society  poverty 
programs? 

Must  thev  order  them  to  go  out  and  sup- 
port organizations,  paint  fences,  and  hand 
^t  grals  seeds,  and  then  to  come  back  and 
tell  their  supervisors  what  they  did  in  their 
spare  time  and  with  their  weekends? 

Do  they  have  occasion  to  require  their 
employees  to  go  out  and  work  for  the  nom  - 
nXn  or  election  of  candidates  for  pubic 
office?  Must  they  order  them  to  a"^"^  meet- 
ings and  fund-raising  dinners  for  political 
parties  m  the  United  States  ? 

DO  they  not  know  how  to  evaluate  a  secre- 
tarv  for  employment  without  asking  her 
how  her  bowelsTre.  if  she  has  diarrhea,  if 
she  loved  her  mother.  If  she  goes  to  church 
everv  week,  if  she  believes  in  GocL  If  she 
Sves  in  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  if 
Ter  sex  life  Is  satisfactory.  If  she  has  to 
Urinate^  more  often  than  °ther  people  what 
she  dreams  about,  and  many  other  extrane- 

ous  matters?  

Why  do  these  two  agencies  want  the  license 
to  coerce  their  employees  to  contribute  to 
charity  and  to  buy  bonds?  The  Subcomm  tt^ 
has  received  fearful  telephone  calls  from 
employees  stating  that  they  were  told  the^ 
I^urlty  clearances  would  be  In  Jeopardy  If 
they  were  not  buying  bonds  because  it  was 
an  indication  of  their  lack  of  P=^triotlsm^ 

Why  should  congress  grant  these  agencies 
the^right  to  spend  thousands  of  dollars  to  go 
around  the  country  recnilting  on  college 
campuses,  and  the  right  to  strap  young  ap- 
ptiSs  t^  machines  and  ask  them  questions 
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about  their  family,  and  personal  lives  such 
as: 

"When  was  the  first  time  you  had  sexual 
relations  with   a  woman? 

"How  many  times  have  you  had  sexual 
Intercourse? 

"Have  you  ever  engaged  In  homosexual 
actlvlUea? 

"Have  you  ever  engaged  In  sexual  activities 
with  an  animal? 

"When  was  the  first  time  you  bad  Inter- 
course with  your  wife? 

"Did  you  have  Intercourse  with  her  before 
you  were  married? 

"How  many  times?" 

What  an  introduction  to  American  govern- 
ment for  these  young  people ! 

The  Subcommittee  has  also  received  com- 
ments from  a  number  of  professors  Indi- 
cating the  concern  on  their  faculties  that 
their  students  were  being  subjected  to  such 
practices. 

That  we  are  losing  the  talent  of  many 
qualified  people  who  would  otherwise  choose 
to  serve  their  government  Is  Illustrated  by 
the  following  letter  which  was  received  by 
Representative  Cornelius  Oallagher,  Chair- 
man of  the  Special  House  Government  Op- 
erations Committee  Investigation  of  Inva- 
sions of  pr1v8w:y: 

"I  am  now  a  Foreign  Service  Officer  with 
the  State  Department  and  have  been  most 
favorably  Impressed  with  the  Department's 
security  measures. 

"However,  some  years  ago  I  was  considered 
for  employment  by  the  CIA  and  In  this  con- 
nection had  to  take  a  polygraph  test  I  have 
never  experienced  a  more  humiliating  situa- 
tion, nor  one  which  so  totally  violated  both 
the  legal  and  moral  rights  of  the  Individual. 
In  particular.  I  objected  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  person  administering  the  test 
posed  questions,  drew  subjective  Inferences 
and  put  my  own  moral  beliefs  up  for  justi- 
fication. Suffice  It  to  say  that  after  a  short 
time  I  was  not  a  'cooperative'  subject,  and 
the  administrator  said  he  couldn't  make  any 
sense  from  the  polygraph  and  called  In  his 
superior,  the  "deputy  chief.' 

"The  deputy  chief  began  in  patronizing, 
reassuring  tones  to  convince  me  that  all  be 
wanted  was  that  I  tell  the  truth  I  then  made 
a  statement  to  the  effect  that  I  had  gone  to 
a  Quaker  school  In  Philadelphia,  that  I  had 
been  brought  up  at  home  and  In  school  with 
certain  moral  beliefs  and  principles,  that  I 
had  come  to  Washington  from  my  University 
at  the  Invitation  of  the  CIA  to  apply  for  a 
position,  not  to  have  my  statements  of  a 
personal  and  serious  nature  questioned  not 
only  as  to  their  truth  but  by  implication  as 
to  their  correctness,  and  that  I  strongly  ob- 
jected to  the  way  this  test  was  being  admin- 
istered. 

"The  deputy  chief  gave  me  a  wise  smile 
and  leaning  forward  said,  'Would  you  prefer 
that  we  used  the  thumb  screws?'  (!)  I  was 
shocked  at  this  type  of  reasoning,  and  re- 
sponded that  I  hardly  thought  it  was  a  ques- 
tion of  either  polygraph  or  the  tbiunb 
screws. 

"This  Incident  almost  ended  the  deep  de- 
sire I  had  for  service  In  the  American  gov- 
ernment, but  fortunately  I  turned  to  the 
Foreign  Service.  But  If  it  happened  to  me 
it  must  have  happened  and  be  happening  to 
hundreds  of  other  applicants  for  various  Fed- 
eral positions." 

On  the  subject  of  polygraphs,  the  AFL- 
CIO  in  19«5  suted : 

"The  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  deplores 
the  use  of  so-called  'Ue  detectors'  in  public 
and  private  employment.  We  object  to  the 
use  of  these  devices,  not  only  because  their 
claims  to  reliability  are  dubious  but  because 
they  infringe  on  the  fundamental  rights  of 
American  citizens  to  personal  privacy  Nei- 
ther the  government  nor  private  employers 
should  b«  permitted  to  engage  in  this  sort  of 
police  state  surveillance  of  the  lives  of  in- 
dividual citizens." 


Legislatures  In  5  States  and  several  cities 
have  already  outlawed  these  devices,  and 
many  unions  have  forced  their  elimination 
through  collective  bargaining.  The  Director 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  has 
said  they  are  unreliable  for  personnel  pur- 
poses. 

Why  should  Congress  take  a  step  backward 
by  specifically  authorizing  their  continued 
use  on  American  citizens  in  these  two  agen- 
cies to  ask  about  their  sex  lives,  their  religion, 
and  their  family  relationships? 

Bear  in  mind  that,  reprehensible  as  these 
lie  detectors  are,  the  bill  only  limits  their 
use  In  certain  areas,  and  the  Director  may 
still  authorize  their  use  if  he  thinks  it  nec- 
essary to  protect  the  national  security.  Per- 
sonally. I  fear  for  the  national  security  if  Its 
protection  depends  on  the  use  of  such  de- 
vices. 

Similarly,  the  question  may  be  asked,  why 
should  these  agencies  force  their  employees 
to  disclose  all  of  their  and  their  families'  as- 
sets, creditors,  personal  and  real  property, 
unless  they  are  responsible  for  handling 
money?  Nevertheless,  under  the  bill,  the  CIA 
and  NSA  have  been  granted  the  exemption 
they  wished,  to  require  their  employees  to 
disclose  such  information,  if  the  Director  says 
It  Is  necessary  to  protect  the  national  se- 
curity. What  more  do  they  want? 

Apparently,  what  they  want  is  to  stand 
above  the  law. 

Taken  all  together,  their  arguments  for 
complete  exemption  suggest  only  one  conclu- 
sion— that  they  want  the  unmitigated  right 
to  kick  Federal  employees  around,  deny  them 
respect  for  individual  privacy  and  the  basic 
rights  which  belong  to  every  American  re- 
gardless of  the  mission  of  his  agency. 

The  idea  that  any  government  agency  Is 
entitled  to  the  'total  man"  and  to  knowledge 
and  control  of  all  the  details  of  his  personal 
and  community  life  unrelated  to  his  employ- 
ment or  to  law  enforcement  is  more  appro- 
priate for  totalitarian  countries  than  for  a 
society  of  free  men.  The  basic  premise  of 
S.  1035  is  that  a  man  who  works  for  the  Fed- 
eral government  sells  his  services,  not  bis  soul 

Replies  to  Centkal  Intelligence  Agency 
Objections  to  S  1035.  a  Bill  To  Pkotect 
THE  Rights  or  Federal  Employees 
The  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  in  a  re- 
port which  was  stiimped  "secret."  stated  a 
number  of  objections  to  this  bill.  At  the 
request  of  CIA  representatives  these  were 
also  explained  to  me  at  length  In  personal 
discussions.  Their  suggestions  were  care- 
fully considered  in  Committee  and  the  bill 
was  carefully  redrafted  and  amended  to  meet 
them.  I  believe  the  agency  now  has  no  legit- 
imate complaint  other  than  their  natural 
lack  of  enthusiasm  about  being  subject  to 
any  law.  Following  Is  a  summary  of  their 
objections  and  the  provisions  in  S.  1035 
which  meet  them.  I  believe  tiie  same  argu- 
ments Will  apply  to  other  set-iirlty  positions 
in  the  Defense  Department.  Where  those 
positions  are  not  covered,  the  Subcommittee 
must  make  a  policy  decision  that,  subject  as 
they  are  to  Civil  Service  regulations,  they 
should  not  be  accorded  any  exemptions.  The 
extent,  of  their  wrongs  is  so  amply  docu- 
mented that  I  believe  they  deserve  no 
exemption. 

Tfiey  state  they  have  no  interest  in  the 
race  or  religion  of  an  appticant.  but  must 
inquire  into  hUi  national  origin  and  that  of 
his  forebears  for  purposes  -/  hit  suitability 
for  foreign  assignment. 

Section  1  ,a)  provides  that  nothing  there- 
in shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  inquiry 
concerning  the  natlo.v.!  origin  of  the  em- 
ployee when  this  Is  deemed  necessary  or  de- 
slriible  to  determine  suitability  for  assign- 
ment to  activities  or  uiiciertakinga  related 
to  the  national  security  within  the  United 
States  or  to  activities  or  undert;\lungB  of 
any  nature  outside  the  United  States. 
There  la  nothing  lu  section   1(a)    which 


would  prevent  the  agency  from  asking  .i  per- 
son if  he  has  relatives  in  a  foreign  country 

They  state  that  they  could  not  take  notice 
of  the  actiiitiea  of  tiieir  cmploi/ees  in  "no- 
torious and  controversial  assemblages  which 
will  bring  them  fo  the  general  public  atten- 
tion and  thus  deitroy  their  usefuli-.e":!!  to 
the  degree  that  it  will  destroy  their  ano- 
nymity." They  also  believe  they  could  not 
take  notice  of  participation  in  communist 
meetings. 

Section  1(b)  does  not  apply  If  the  activity 
Is  related  to  official  duties  of  the  employee; 
this  Includes  those  to  which  he  Is  or  may 
be  assigned.  Since  the  entire  mission  of  the 
CIA  Is  directed  to  preservation  of  the  na- 
tional security,  certainly,  nothing  In  Section 
Kb)  would  preclude  taking  notice  of  par- 
ticipation In  activities,  communist  and 
otherwise.  In  conflict  with  official  duties  or  in 
violation  of  the  law.  and  thus  Inconsistent 
with  the  security  functions  of  the  agency. 

They  say  that  section  t(c)  would  prohibit 
them  from  telling  employees  overseas  to  par- 
ticipate in  activities  whose  relation  to  the 
/of)  may  not  be  apparent  to  the  employee; 
and  that  they  might  not  wish  to  tell  the  em- 
ployee of  the  relationship  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  naturalness  of  his  participation. 

This  argument  Is  so  patently  specious  as 
to  require  no  reply.  The  section  does  not 
apply  to  activities  and  undertakings  related 
to  the  performance  of  official  duties  to  which 
the  employee  is  or  may  be  assigned. 

I  find  It  difficult  to  believe  that  em- 
ployees of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
are  so  disaffected,  so  poorly  trained,  so  un- 
responsive to  official  commands  on  the  Job 
as  to  bring  a  law  suit  every  time  they  are 
given  an  official  assignment. 

They  fear  that  section  1(d)  will  prevent 
requirements  that  employees  keep  the  Agency 
informed  concerning  their  speaking  engage- 
ments and  proposed  publications,  as  well 
as  concerning  their  personal  relationships 
with  foreign  diplomats  or  "any  other  un- 
usual associations  which  may  have  security 
implications."  or  any  brushes  with  the  law. 

Again,  It  Is  clear  that  the  exceptions  In 
Section  1(d)  would  meet  these  objections 
since,  generally,  these  are  matters  relating  to 
the  mission  of  the  agency  and  to  the  ability 
and  capacity  of  the  employee  to  discharge 
his  security  mission.  Section  1(d)  does  not 
apply  to  the  reports  concerning  activities  or 
undertakings  related  to  official  duties  or 
when  there  is  reason  to  believe  the  employee 
Is  engaged  In  outside  activities  or  employ- 
ment In  conflict  with  his  official  duties.  I 
believe  this  revision  In  the  bill  Is  more  than 
adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  agency 

The  Agency  objected  to  Section  lie)  of  the 
original  bill  prohibiting  orders  to  employees 
not  to  patronize  business  establishments  of- 
fering goodi  and  services  to  f.'ie  general 
public. 

This  section  was  deleted  to  meet  their  ob- 
jection, even  though  there  was  a  need  for  it 
to  protect  all  ether  employees  from  paternal- 
istic or  officious  direction  of  their  outside 
activities. 

They  objected  to  Section  1(f)  on  the 
ground  that  it  uould  prohibit  their  psycho- 
logical testing  of  applicants  and  employees. 
(This  Is  now  Section  1(e) ) 

Although  it  probably  should  do  this,  the 
bin  did  nothing  of  the  sort.  There  are  many, 
many  varieties  of  psychological  tests,  and  I 
am  sure  the  expert  psychologists  employed 
by  the  Agency  are  aware  of  them.  This  sec- 
aon  originally  limited  their  use  of  one  type 
of  test  to  ask  questions  about  tliree  areas — 
religion,  sex,  and  personal  family  relation- 
ships. 

Now.  by  the  Committee  amendment,  they 
can  even  ask  about  those  matters  If  the  Di- 
rector thinks  it  is  necessary  for  national 
security  purposes.  A  floor  amendment  allows 
his  designee  to  make  this  finding. 

They  can  ask  about  anything  else  under 
the  sun. 
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They  object  to  the  Section  ivhich  would 
limit  the  use  of  polygraphs  in  three  re- 
spects—sex.  religion,  and  personal  family  re- 
lationships. 

Thev  are  limited  in  only  these  three  areas 
and  thev  can  ask  about  anything  else.  Under 
the  Cntnmlttee  amendment,  they  may  even 
ask  questions  In  these  three  areas  when  the 
Director  believes  it  Is  necessary  for  national 
security  purposes.  By  the  floor  amendment, 
the  Director's  deslgnae  may  make  this  flnd- 

inp. 

They  have  no  objection  to  the  ban  on  re- 
quirrvK-nti  to  make  political  contributions. 

They  have  no  objection  to  the  ban  on  co- 
ercion of  employees  to  buy  bonds  and  con- 
tribute to  charity. 

They  object  to  the  limited  ban  on  require- 
ments to  disclose  personal  assets,  creditors, 
and  liabilities  of  employees  and  members  of 
their  families. 

This  does  not  apply  to  an  employee  who  has 
authority  to  make  finnl  determinations  con- 
cerning expenditures  of  money.  By  a  Com- 
mittee amendment  they  may  even  do  this 
where  it  is  necessary  for  national  security 
purposes.  A  floor  amendment  allows  the  find- 
ing to  be  made  by  the  Director's  designee. 

They  object  to  th«  Section  giving  an  em- 
ployee' the  right,  if  He  requests  it,  to  have  a 
counsel  or  other  person  present  during  an  in- 
terrogation which  could  lead  to  disciplinary 
action. 

This  is  obviously  a  specious  objection  since 
I  doubt  that  their  employees  are  going  to  re- 
(luest  u  lawver  for  every  interview  with  their 
supervisor  concerning  their  work.  There  are 
•tmple  summar\-  dismissal  powers  already  ac- 
corded the  agency  by  Congiess  and  these  are 
sufficient  to  meet  any  security  needs  of  the 
agency.  In  addition,  there  are  numerous 
statutes  governing  protection  of  government 
information. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll.  _     . 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Justice  Fortas'  credentials  are  of  the  first 
order  Before  Joining  the  Court  in  1965,  he 
fashioned  an  outstanding  career  as  a  lawyer. 
handling  several  controversial  and  unpopular 
cases  and  building  a  reputation  as  a  cham- 
pion of  Individual  liberties  and  equal  protec- 
tion under  the  law  for  all.  His  service  on  the 
Court  has  not  diminished  that  reputation. 
Other  lawyers  regard  him  as  brilliant,  articu- 
late a  perfectionist 

Considered  generally  part  of  the  liberal  ele- 
ment within  the  Supreme  Court.  Justice 
Portas  obviously  would  not  be  the  first  choice 
as  Chief  Justice  of  those  who  have  been 
critical  of  the  Court  under  Earl  Warren.  But 
their  criticism  of  Justice  Portas  has  been 
tempered  by  his  obvious  devotion  to  the  law 
and  his  condemnation  of  those  who  would 
go  beyond  It. 

In  an  address  in  Bo.<;ton  In  1965.  Justice 
Portas  said:  "We  must  establish,  without  ex- 
ception, the  rule  of  law.  We  cannot  tolerate 
l?wlessness  or  the  conditions  which  bring  it 
aijout  "  Recently  lie  spfjke  out  acainst  cer- 
tain of  the  student  actions  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. On  another  occasion  he  said:  "The 
advocacy  of  civil  rights  does  not  require  or 
Justify  the  abandonment  of  all  decency."  He 
has  advocated  adequate  education,  training, 
emolovment.  recrpatiim  and  discipline  to 
prevent  the  yoting  from  growing  Into 
lawbreakers. 

Justice  Portas  does  not  see  the  Supreme 
Court  as  an  albof  entity  handing  down  arbl- 
tary  decisions,  but  as  a  force  very  much  In- 
volved m  the  mainstream  of  American  de- 
velopment. "Law  is  a  profession  dealing  with 
human  beings,  not  an  automated  business," 
he  has  srad.  His  respect  for  the  law  blends 
with  a  respect  for  human  dignity. 

If  President  Johnson's  nomination.?  are 
confirmed,  the  essential  character  of  the 
Warren  Court  Is  likely  to  be  preserved,  for 
Judge  Thornberry.  too.  Is  regarded  as  a  lib- 
eral. But  as  a  Southerner,  he  should  be  more 
acceptable  at  least  to  those  critics  of  the 
Court  who  are  from  the  South.  Tliornberry 
is.  of  course,  less  well  known  than  Justice 
Portas,  but  he  would  come  to  his  new  post 
with  five  years  of  Judicial  experience  and  15 
years  of  legislative  experience  in  the  U.S. 
House.  It  was  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
who  appointed  him  a  federal  district  judge 
m  1963,  from  which  position  he  was  elevated 
to  the  appeals  cottrt  in  1965. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  merit,  then,  the 
Senate  would  have  difficulty  finding  cause  to 
relect  Mr.   Johnson's   nominees.   And.   while 


CERTAIN    RECLAMATION    PROJECT 

EXPENSES  NONREIMBURSABLE 

Mr  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 

rhair  to  lav  before  the  Srnate  a  message 

from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 

S  1251 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill 
,S  I'i.sii  to  make  certain  reclamation 
project  expen.ses  nnnreimbui-sable  v;hich 
was.  strike  out  all  aft«r  the  enacting 
clause,  and  insert: 

That,  notv,lthsiandlnB  any  provision  of  the 

^cdera     reclamation  laws,   as   amended   and 

sMpplfmcniecl.  .a)  severance  P^ments  herc- 

t  fore  made  to  employees  of  the  Department 

o    the  Interior  resulting  from  the  trausfer  to 

Uie  A  and  B  Irrigation  District  of  opcn.t  on 

and    maintenance    responsibilities     for    Uie 

North  Side  pumping  division  of  the  Minidoka 

Pedcrai  rec  amatlon  project.  Id  .l.o.  and   «b) 

evr-r  nee  pnvments  which  h.-reafter  ma>-  be 

made  to  emplnyees  of  the  Department  of  the 

Tiucrlor   ■^s  a  rcstilt  of  the  transfer  to  the 

Q   mcv-columbla    Basin    Irrigation   D  s  r  ct, 

the  Ea^^t  Columbia  Basin  liTlRatlon  District. 

Indne  south  Columba  Basin  Irrigation  Dls- 

?r  ct  of  operation  and  maintenance  rcsponsl- 

hi  Itles  lor  the  irrigation  farlUtes  of  the  Co- 

UmWa    Basin    Federal    reclamation    project 

Washington,   shall  be  nonreimbursable  and 

nonref.irnablo. 

Ivir  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  S.  1251. 
a  bill  to  make  certain  reclamation  proj- 
ect expenses  nonveimbur.sable,  would  re- 
lieve certain  water  user.V  organizations 
fiom  the  responsibility  for  the  repay- 
ment to  the  Federal  Government  oi  sev  - 
-  auce  pav  to  Bmcau  of  Reclamation 
employees \vho.se  Federal  employment  is 
SJm'nated  as  a  result  of  the  ti-ansfer  o^ 
the  responsibility  lor  project  operation 
from    the   Bureau    to    the    water    user 

'^^n  ^is  a  longstanding  policy  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  when  recla- 
mation project  construction  •^^completed 
and  operation  well  established  to  tians- 
fer  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
project  works  to  the  contractmg  water 
U  agency,  if  the  agency  is  ,winm^,and 


reject  Mr.   Johnson's   nominees.   Ana.   wnue      user  agciii;.v .  .^  >."-  -'="-~-^  vo^nnn-ibilitv 
some  discontent  is  still  being  voiced  In  the     competent  to  assume  the  le.spono.Dimy 

„ ....  -i.„,,*  »v,„  r^.■o/^4'lr«>  .^f  VinvintT  cniclal      mi-:_    \,r,^   KoAvi    fniinfl    to   De   a    uesiidU" 


THE    PRESIDENT'S    APPOINTMENTS 
TO  THE  SUPREME  COURT 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thmsdav.  June  27.  the  Boston  Herald 
traveler  commented  editorially  upon 
the  President's  recent  decision  to  appoint 
Abe  Fortas  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  Homer  Thornberry  as 
Associate  Justice.  I  believe  the  editorial 
is  a  worthy  contribution  to  the  dialog 
which  has  taken  place  regarding  these 
appointments,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows:  j 

Fortas  i^No  Thohnbetiry 

In  nominating  la  new  Chief  Justice  and 
Associate  Justice  tio  the  US.  Supreme  Court 
President  Johnson  has  served  history  as  well 
as  friendship.  While  both  Abe  Portas  and 
Homer  Thornberry  have  enjoyed  long  and 
close  associations  with  the  President,  both 
also— Portas  especially— bring  more  than 
friendship  to  their  new  appointments.  More- 
over Portas  would  become  the  first  Jevrtsh 
Chief  Justice  and  only  the  third  to  be  pro- 
moted from  wlthm  the  Court. 


Senate  about  the  practice  of  having  crucial 
vacancies  In  the  Judiciary  filled  by  a  lame- 
duck  President,  It  Is  doubtful  that  any  or- 
ganized move  to  block  the  appointments  on 
these  grounds  will  be  mounted. 

Herbert  Hoover  and  every  President  since 
him  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  has 
named  a  Chief  Justice.  Mr.  Johnson,  up  to 
yesterday,  had  made  only  two  appointments 
of  Associate  Justices,  a  number  equal  to 
President  Kennedy's  in  his  abbreviated  ten- 
ure In  the  White  House.  Dwight  Elsenhower 
appointed  four  Associate  Justices,  Harry 
Truman  three.  Franklin  Roosevelt  eight. 

Today  the  average  age  of  the  Justices  Is 
65.  and  rumors  of  additional  retirements 
soon  are  common.  Mr.  Johnson's  successor 
almost  certainly  will  have  opportunity  to 
leave  hU  own  imprint  on  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  nuovum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Nel- 
son in  the  chair) .  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 
The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Thvs  has  been  found  to  be  a  desiiable 
and  sastisfactoo'  procedure. 

Under  the  provisions  of  section  9  ol 
the  Federal  Employee's  Salary  Act  of 
1965  however,  the  Bureau  operating  per- 
sonnel who  are  involuntarily  separated 
S  Federal  service  as  a  result  of  such 
transfers  are  entitled  to  severance  pay. 
The  severance  pay  becomes  an  operating 
cost  to  be  repaid  to  the  Treasury  by  the 
water  users.  ^^,         ,. 

As  passed  by  the  Senate.  S.  1251  wouM 
have  declared  such  severance  payments 
to  be  nonreimb-arsable  in  the  transfer  of 
anv  reclamation  project.  The  House  has 
amended  the  bill  to  make  it  applicable 
oSvS  certain  specific  transfers  which 
are  imminent  on  the  Minidoka  project 
in  IdPho  and  the  Columbia  Basin  project 
in  Washington. 

These  are  the  only  water  user  orga- 
nizations which  are  faced  with  substan- 
tial charges  of  this  kind  in  the  immedi- 
ate future.  Because  of  the  urgency  of  the 
situation  confronting  these  agencies.  Mr. 
President  I  move  that  the  Senate  concur 
in  the  amendment  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 
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Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President. 
I  fully  endorse  the  motion  made  by  my 
distinguished  colleague.  Senator  Church. 
regarding  S.  1251.  I  urge  the  approval 
by  the  Senate  of  this  amended  version 
of  this  bill,  which  passed  the  Senate  in 
August  1967.  The  Senate  bill  as  amended 
passed  the  House  on  June  17.  1968. 

The  bill  applies  particularly  to  the  A 
and  B  Irrigation  District  on  the  north- 
side  pumping  division  of  the  Minidoka 
Federal  reclamation  project  in  Idaho.  A 
clarification  is  necessary  because  on 
March  1.  1936.  this  district  took  over  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  that  par- 
ticular p  ojfct.  Tiiis  is  the  first  district 
to  assume  such  responsibility  after  en- 
actment of  the  Federal  Employees  Pay 
Act  of  1965.  Under  the  interpretation  of 
this  act.  Public  Law  89-301.  it  would  be 
necessary  to  charge  accumulated  leave 
payments  of  about  $20,000  and  an  esti- 
mated $40,000  for  severance  pay  to  the 
districts.  These  benefits,  if  any.  were 
earned  by  the  employees  over  the  years 
as  Federal  employees  and  even  the  De- 
partment'of  the  Interior  agrees  that  it  is 
inequitable  to  charge  these  to  the  dis- 
trict. The  Senate  agreed  when  it  passed 
the  bill. 

The  transfer  of  responsibility  is  bene- 
ficial to  both  local  water  users  and  the 
Federal  Government.  Some  of  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
wished  to  remain  in  Idaho  and  were 
transferred  immediately  to  the  district 
when  they  were  separated  from  Federal 
service. 

After  the  Senate  passed  the  bill,  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  changed  its 
regulations  to  provide  that  severance  pay 
would  go  only  to  such  Federal  employees 
whose  jobs  terminated  on  reclamation 
projects  if:  first  they  are  not  offered 
comparable  employment  by  the  irriga- 
tion district,  and  second  if  they  do  not 
accept  any  alternative  employment  with- 
in the  district  within  90  days  of  date  of 
transfer. 

The  amendment  made  by  the  House 
now  brings  the  bill  into  compliance 
with  the  regulations  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission.  Inasmuch  as  the  sev- 
erance payments  which  were  to  be 
charged  to  the  district  will  be  due  on 
June  30.  1968.  there  is  an  urgency  in  ac- 
cepting the  amended  bill  so  the  charges 
to  the  A  and  B  Irrigation  D  strict  will 
be  nonreimbursable  I  hope  it  will  be 
possible  to  accept  the  House  version  with- 
out delay  so  the  bill  may  become  law. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  there 
further  mornir.s  business? 


ARMS  CONTROL  COMES  OF  AGE 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  as  I  noted 
In  the  Record  at  the  close  of  business 
yesterday,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  at  the  White  House  yesterday  an- 
nounced a  most  significant  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  signing  of  the  treaty  prohibiting 
the  further  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

I  again  honor  the  Piesidert  for  his 
Initiative  in  the  search  for  peace,  and 
pledge  my  strong  support  for  efforts  to 
control  the  arms  race.  Such  efforts  will, 


of  course,  require  long,  tedious,  and 
sometimes  irritating  negotiations  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  but  I  believe,  with  the 
Washington  Post  in  its  lead  editorial  this 
morning,  that  arma  control  has  now 
come  of  age. 

There  is  a  place  for  political  Inven- 
tiveness in  trying  to  dispel  the  balance 
of  nuclear  terror  which  hangs  over  us. 
and  has  hung  over  us.  ever  since  Hiro- 
shima. I  congratulate  the  President  and 
his  diplomats  for  the  quiet  skill  with 
which  they  have  finally  brought  to  pass 
the  promise  of  Glassboro.  more  than  a 
year  ago.  This  political  inventiveness  has 
not  always  been  a  hallmark  of  the  State 
Department,  but  one  must  give  credit 
where  credit  is  due.  and  I  give  unstint- 
ing credit  to  Dean  Rusk,  Llewellyn 
Thompson,  and  the  other  American  dip- 
lomats who  have  succeeded  in  bringing 
to  pass  this  beginning  of  the  long,  hard 
negotiations. 

One  can  hope  that  after  the  Test  Ban 
Treaty,  the  Outer  Space  Treaty,  and  now 
the  Nonproliferation  Treaty,  we  can 
sp>eedlly  move  forward  toward  a  signifi- 
cant decrease  in  nuclear  delivery  vessels 
and  in  nuclear  missiles.  We  can  also  look 
forward  to  the  elimination  of  the  utterly 
useless  anti-ballistlc-misslle  system 
which.  I  believe  with  great  lack  of  wis- 
dom, the  Senate  gave  the  green  light  to 
move  ahead  on  just  a  few  days  ago. 

Strategic  weapons  talks,  of  course,  will 
confront  the  problem  of  the  balance  of 
nuclear  forces  between  Russia  and  Amer- 
ica. Are  we  satisfied  with  parity  in  over- 
kill? Are  we  going  to  require  superiority 
in  overkill?  Nor  will  it  be  possible  much 
longer  to  sidestep  the  issue  of  onsite 
inspection. 

But  even  having  raised  all  these  diffl- 
culties.  and  hanng  also  noted  that  at 
least  one  Senator,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  yesterday,  to  my  sur- 
prise and  disappointment,  indicated  that 
he  did  not  even  want  to  talk  with  the 
Russians.  I  nevertheless  feel  that  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  my  colleagues 
will  support  a  sane  and  sensible  arms 
control  agreement,  to  deal  with  the  vex- 
ing problem  of  decreasing  the  balance  of 
nuclear  terror  which  hangs  over  us. 

This  can  best  be  done,  I  believe,  by 
an  agreement  dealing  with  nuclear  de- 
livery vessels.  It  must  also  eventually 
move  into  the  field  of  conventional  dis- 
armament, as  well  as  reduction  and 
finally  elimination  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Again,  as  the  Washington  Post  this 
morning  says: 

Arms  control  has  come  of  age.  The  non- 
proliferation  treaty  emerges  as  the  last  stage 
of  diplomatic  adolescence.  The  missile  talks 
represent  maturity.  The  great  tests  begin. 

Let  us  hope  that  Congress  will  also 
move  out  of  adolescence  and  into  matu- 
rity in  considering  these  negotiations 
and  the  treaty  which,  hopefully,  will 
spring  from  it. 

I  am  confident,  as  I  have  been  for  a 
long  time,  that  the  country  is  way  ahead 
of  Congress  in  the  country's  desire  for 
peace,  arms  control,  and  disarmament. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  entitled  "Arms 
Control  Comes  of  Age."  to  which  I  have 
referred,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Akms  CoNTaoL  CoifES  or  Acs 

The  ends  and  means  of  the  nuclear  arms 
race  have  long  conspired  against  controlling; 
It.  The  ends — to  serve  security  and  a  globallst 
foreign  policy — contain  no  Inherent  limits 
Any  weapons  development  can  be  justified  in 
the  name  of  one  of  them.  The  means  Involve 
the  science,  wealth  and  ambition  of  the  two 
great  powers,  and  In  practice  these  have 
proven  virtually  limitless  as  well.  This  is 
why  It  has  been  so  difficult  to  halt  what 
Robert  McNamara  called  the  "mad  momen- 
tum" of  arms. 

Por  what  success  has  been  achieved,  tirst 
credit  must  go  to  fear.  Political  inventiveness 
is  a  slender  reed  next  to  the  mutual  Instinct 
for  survival.  There  has  Ijeen,  nonetheless,  a 
large  and  necessary  place  for  political  in- 
ventiveness. Its  first  great  application — great 
because  It  was  first  and  thereby  showed  that 
controls  could  be  Imposed — came  In  the  par- 
tial test-ban  treaty.  This  agreement  setting  . 
pattern,  limited  the  environment  wherr 
bombs  could  be  tested.  The  next,  the  outer 
space  agreement,  limited  the  environment 
where  bombs  could  be  stationed.  The  newest 
the  nonproliferation  treaty  signed  yesterday, 
limits  the  environment  where  they  can  be 
acquired  at  all  and  offers  compensation  In 
the  form  of  protection  and  peaceful  ex- 
plosions for  those  forfeiting  the  right  to 
their  own  nuclear  arms. 

But  even  the  men  who  value  these  accords 
most  understand  that  they  leave  Intact,  and 
on  a  hair  trigger,  the  enormous  arsenals  o! 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States.  To 
many  foreigners,  this  stance  Is  an  act  o! 
Irresponsibility,  if  not  arrogance  Washing- 
ton and  Moscow  themselves  have  long  recoe- 
nized  it  as  an  act  of  great  mutual  peri: 
Finally,  now,  they  have  brought  themselves 
to  the  brink  of  Imposln;;  substantive  controls 
on  their  own  arms.  This  is  what  gives  his- 
toric significance  to  the  announcement  fit 
Soviet-American  strateglc-mlssll'5  talks.  For 
they  otter  far  more  than  the  widely  trurr.- 
I>eted  prospect  of  heading  off  the  next 
weapon,  antimissile  missiles,  however,  worthy 
that  prospect  alone  may  be. 

The  difficulty  of  the  task  will  match  1:.- 
dimensions.  As  an  Indication,  there  Is  ap- 
parently to  be  more  than  a  little  back  aiKi 
forth  just  on  selecting  a  time  and  place  i' 
start  meeting.  The  catchall  dlsarmamer.- 
memo  Issued  yesterday  in  Moscow  suggest 
how  the  effort  at  arms  control  Is  likely  to  be 
entangled  with  the  search  for  more  routine 
forms  of  political  advantage.  Strategic- 
weapons  talks  must  perforce  confront  the 
deviUsh  issue,  sidestepped  In  previous  agree- 
ments, of  the  balance  of  nuclear  forces  be- 
tween Russia  and  America:  superiority  or 
parity  or  something  else  again.  Nor  will  it 
be  possible  much  longer  to  sidestep  the  issue 
of  on-site  inspection.  And  will  the  allies  anc 
clients  and  enemies  and  rivals  of  the  two 
great  powers  stand  still  and  let  their  talks 
freely  go  on? 

Arms  control  has  come  of  age.  The  non- 
proliferation  treaty  emerges  as  the  last  stage 
of  diplomatic  adolescence.  The  missile  talks 
represent  maturity.  The  great  tests  begin. 
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GUN   LAWS:    ARE   WE   NOT   LEGIS- 
LATING IN  PANIC? 

AMENDMENT    NO.    871 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
foul,  senseless  shooting  of  the  late  Sen- 
ator from  New  York,  Robert  F.  Kennedy, 
following  so  closely  as  it  did  on  the  heels 
of  the  equally  cruel  and  senseless  shoot- 
ing of  the  late  Reverend  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  has  resulted  in  a  widespread 
hue    and    cry    throughout    the    United 


States  for  the  speedy  enactment  of  Fed- 
eral gun  control  legislation. 

in  the  past  few  weeks  that  hue  and  cry 
has  at  times  approached  panic. 

impelled  not  only  by  this  public  out- 
cry but  by  the  obvious  need  of  actmg 
against  the  mounting  incidence  of  crime, 
the  congress  passed  and  the  President 
signed  the  so-caUed  Crime  Control  and 
safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  During  the  con- 
.sideration  of  that  bill  by  the  Senate.  I 
voted  four  times  against  restrictive  gun 
amendments  for  reasons  I  shaU  make 
clear  The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
now  has  before  it  a  bill  to  extend  fur- 
ther the  gun  control  provisions  of  title 
IV  of  the  Crime  Control  Act. 

I  shall  continue  to  vote  against  re- 
.strictive  gun  control  provisions  which 
bear  no  relationship  to  the  problems  in- 
volved, which  deprive  individuals  of  sub- 
sistence, which  deprive  an  individual  of 
the  right  to  defend  himself  against  at- 
tack either  by  man  or  beast,  or  fiy  in  the 
lace  of  the  relationships  between  our 
Federal,  State,  and  local  system  of  gov- 
ernment which  must  be  preserved. 

It  must  be  recognized  at  the  outset  that 
there  is  absolutely  no  way  in  which  a 
law— Federal,  State,  or  local— can  be  de- 
vised so  as  to  prevent  with  certainty 
luns— or.  for  that  matter,  any  other  po- 
tentially lethal  weapon— from  falling  in- 
to the  hands  of  individuals  determined  to 
use  them  to  kill  or  maim  themselves  or 
others  or  to  use  them  for  the  commission 
of  crimes.  ^        ,,    . 

It  is  illusory  to  hold  out  the  hope  that 
■,'un  homicides  can  be  eliminated  entirely 
by  the  simple  passage  of  a  Federal  act— 
md  even  the  most  ardent  advocates  of 
the  strongest  possible  Federal  gun  con- 
trol measure  do  not  put  forth  such  a 

It  is  likewise  illusory  to  hold  out  the 
hope  that  it  is  possible  to  devise  a  Fed- 
.  i-al  gun  control  law  which  could  in  one 
•ell  swoop  take  care  of  the  myriad  prob- 
:jms  of  a  land  and  a  people  as  diverse  as 
hp  50  States  of  this  land. 

The  problems  and  the  circumstances 
f  onfrontlng  a  family  living  in  downtown 
lanhattan — minutes  away  from  a  sep- 
..rate  State — cannot  be  compared  to  the 
problems  and  circumstances  of  a  family 
;a  a  small,  remote,  isolated  Alaska  vil- 
lage not  cormected  by  road  with  any 
other  village. 

Looking  at  the  problem  of  gun  control 
in  perspective,  it  is  obvious  that  regula- 
tion should  in  the  first  instance  be  the 
csponsibility  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. Ours  is  not  a  Federal  system  of 
overnment— it  is  a  Federal-State  sys- 
tem of  government. 

Unless  there  are  urgent  and  compelling 
leasons  for  doing  so — and  none  have 
been  shown  to  me— the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  not  preempt  the  field  of 
un  regulation. 
There  are  of  course  instances  where 
the  Federal  Government,  because  of  its 
;-ower  to  regulate  interstate  commerce, 
must  take  action  to  prevent  regulatory 
State  legislation  from  being  subverted. 
This  the  Federal  Government  has  done 
in  many  instances,  such  as  transporting 
stolen  automobiles  in  interstate  com- 
merce. 

In  some  Instances  a  stolen  motor  vehi- 
cle in  the  hands  of  an  inexperienced 
driver— or  a  driver  seeking  to  make  good 


his  escape— can  be  just  as  lethal  as  a 
rifle  Yet  there  is  no  massive  movement 
for  providing  Federal  registration  of 
automobile  drivers,  limiting  such  regis- 
tration to  individuals  who  meet  rigid 
Federal  standards  as  interpreted  by  some 
official  in  Washington.  Instead,  the  Fed- 
eral power  ill  this  field  has  been  cir- 
cumscribed and  limited  to  just  that  area 
where  it  is  needed— to  those  instances 
where  the  antisocial  action  continues 
beyond  a  State's  borders.  ,    , ,  „ 

But  the  proponents  of  gun  control  leg- 
islation seek  to  go  much  further.  And 
they  have.  ^      .. 

In  Public  Law  90-351— the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1958— in  title  IV.  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment uses  two  approaches. 

One  approach  is  to  seek  to  prevent  the 
undermining  of  State  laws  through  the 
utilization  of  interstate  commerce.  Thus 
it  prohibits  the  transfer  by  a  resident  of 
one  State  to  a  resident  of  another  State 
of  "any  firearm  which  the  transferee 
could  not  lawfully  purchase  or  possess  in 
accord  with  applicable  laws,  regulations 
or  ordinances  of  the  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof  in  which  the  trans- 
feree resides."  ,  „  J  , 
This  is  a  valid  exercise  of  Federal 
power  to  buttress  the  laws  of  the  State. 

But  the  crime  bill  goes  further  than 
that  It  seeks  to  impose  a  Federal  stand- 
ard on  the  residents  of  all  50  States  with 
respect  to  certain  matters.  For  example, 
it  is  forbidden  for  any  "licensed  importer, 
licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed  dealer 
to  sell  or  deliver  any  firearm  to  any  in- 
dividual who  the  licensee  knows  or  has 
leasonable  cause  to  believe  is  less  than 
twentv-one  years  of  age,  if  the  Hrearm  is 
other  than  a  shotsun  or  rifle." 

The  pressure  is  now  on  to  delete  the 
exemption  for  shotguns  and  rifles  with 
respect  to  those  between  18  and  21. 

In  the  circumstances  prevailing  in 
many  parts  of  Alaska,  the  strict  enforce- 
ment of  this  provision  would  cause  an 
unbearable  hardship  which  I  am  certain 
its  f  ramers  never  intended. 

Thus  in  many  of  the  remote  native 
villages  of  Alaska— Indian,  Eskimo,  and 
Aleut— the  villagers  must  perforce  de- 
pend for  their  subsistence  on  fish  and 
game.  Theirs  is  not  a  money  economy. 
When  game  are  running,  the  family  must 
all  participate  in  "gathering"  food  for  the 
table.  All  those  able  to  hunt  must  and  do 
help.  This  is  and  has  been  their  way  of 
life  since  time  immemorial.  It  is  an  op- 
eration akin  to  that  carried  out  on  a 
family  farm  when  the  crop  is  ripe.  To  say 
that  only  those  21  years  of  age  or  over 
can  participate  in  hunting  would  be  to 
deny  many  a  native  family  of  its  very 
sustenance. 

Even  the  younger  members  of  the 
family,  if  able,  must  participate  to  fill 
the  family  larder.  Thus,  during  World 
War  n  while,  as  Governor  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Alaska.  I  was  organizing  the 
Alaska  Territorial  Guard.  I  was  m  a 
village  where  I  saw  one  boy  oi  about  11, 
out  hunting  alone,  shoot  down  several 
ptarmigans  on  the  wing  with  a  .22 
caliber  rifle,  rather  than  buckshot,  which 
is  good  shooting  at  any  age.  Several 
Eskimo  boys,  14  or  under,  enrolled  m 
this    wartime    organization    and    they 

served  well.  ^  j  i.v,  *.  +v,« 

Perhaps  it  may  be  contended  that  the 


solution  to  this  problem  is  easy.  Have  the 
father  buy  the  gun  and  give  it  to  his  son. 

There  are  two  objections  to  this  seem- 
ingly simple  solution.  ......... 

In  the  first  place,  why  the  prohibition 
if  it  can  be  circumvented  so  easily?  Dm-- 
ing  prohibition  this  country  had  its  fill 
of  scofflaws.  Let  us  not  see  a  repetition. 

In  the  second  place,  some  of  the  young 
men  -{oing  on  these  hunts  in  the  lemote 
villages,  are  heads  of  families— either 
through  the  deaths  of  their  fathers  or  be- 
cause they  are  starting  their  own  fami- 
lies How  are  they  to  obtain  the  guns 
they  need  to  procure  food  for  themselves 
and  their  dependents  without  breaking 

the  laW 

Another  example  of  how  a  blunder- 
buss approach  to  gun  control  legislation 
can  wreak  chaos  because  it  cannot  ade- 
quately cover  the  many  specific  situa- 
tions in  every  part  of  the  country : 

Alaska  is  the  "flyingest"  State  in  the 
Union.  Its  residents  have  to  fly  because 
Alaska  lacks  roads,  having  been  excluded 
from  the  Federal  highway  aid  program 
for  so  many  years.  Under  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency  regulations  a  private  pilot  s 
license  can  be  obtained  at  the  age  of  16. 
However,  because  of  the  danger  inherent 
in  a  forced  landing  on  some  of  the  rough 
terrain  in  Alaska  inhabited  by  predatory 
wildlife,  Alaska  law  provides— Alaska 
statutes,  section  02.35.12 : 

No  airman  may  make  a  flight  inside  the 
State  unless  emergency  equipment  Is  car- 
ried as  foUows  ...  (D)  one  pistol,  revolver, 
shotgun  or  rifle,  and  ammunition  for 
same 


The  16-vear-old  airman  intending  to 
take  a  flight  in  the  State  of  Alaska  thiis 
faces  a  choice:  he  can  dusobey  the  State 
law  and  lake  a  chance  of  being  mauled 
or  killed  by  a  bear,  or  of  .starving,  if  he  is 
forced  down,  or  he  can  disobey  the  Fed- 
eral law  and  follow  the  State  statute  en- 
acted ior  his  own  safety.  Why  should  the 
Federal  Government  force  this  choice 
upon  him  and  to  what  end? 

Another  oversight  in  passing  hasty, 
ill-conceived  gun  control  legislation  is 
that  it  affects  the  very  safety  of  many  of 
the  residents  of  Alaska. 

The  forests  just  outside  many  Alaska 
cities  have  wild  animals  in  them,  such  as 
bears  and  wolves.  It  is  advisable  in  going 
into  these  woods  for  a  stroll  or  a  picnic 
to  take  along  a  gun.  Indeed  it  is  inad- 
visable not  to  do  so.  What  is  the  15- 
year-old  boy  to  do  when  he  wants  to  pic- 
nic in  the  woods— ask  his  father  to  go 
along  with  him  or,  if  he  has  one.  liis 

older  brother  or  sister  who  is  over  18  or 

21? 

The  omnibus  bill  is  absolute  in  its  pro- 
hibition of  the  sale  of  a  handgun— and 
long  fruns  if  so  extended— to  a  person 
who  has  been  convicted  of  a  felony. 
There  are  no  ands.  ifs.  or  but.';  about  this 
prohibition.  No  exceptions  are  made.  No 
period  is  specified  after  which  an  in- 
dividual can  be  considered  rehabilitated. 
No  attempt  is  made  to  differentiate  the 
types  of  felonies  except  those  felonies 
relating  to  business  crimes. 

What  is  the  head  of  a  native  family  to 
do  who  must  shoot  to  provide  the  only 
food  he  and  his  family  will  have,  but  is 
denied  a  gun  because  15  or  20  years  be- 
fore as  a  young  man.  he  had  been  con- 
victed of  stealing  $101.  which  under 
Alaska  law  is  a  felony? 
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Suppose  the  same  man  wants  to  take 
a  stroll  in  the  woods  outside  Juneau  on 
a  Sunday  afternoon.  The  Omnibus  Act 
would  send  him  on  that  stroll  without 
giving  him  a  gxm  to  protect  himself  and 
his  family  if  charged  by  a  grizzly,  brown, 
or  black  bear. 

What  purpose  is  served  by  making  him 
take  such  risks?  Are  the  people  walking 
the  streets  of  Manhattan  made  any  safer 
becau.se  a  thoughtless  Federal  legal  pro- 
vision has  endangered  the  life  of  a  man 
in  Juneau.  Anchorage,  or  Fairbanks,  or 
has  made  a  native  in  a  remote  village  of 
Alaska  unable  to  feed  himself  and  his 
family? 

It  is  indeed  ironic  that  much  of  recent 
furor  for  strong  Federal  gun  control 
legi-slatlon  erupted  after  the  tragic  kill- 
ing of  Senator  Robert  P.  Kennedy.  I  say 
ironic  because  the  gun  used  by  the  slayer 
of  Senator  Kennedy  was  purchased  from 
a  dealer  in  California  and  never  left  the 
State  of  California.  California  has  one  of 
the  strongest  gim  control  laws  in  the 
Nation.   ., 

Thus,  as  reported  by  the  Washington 
Post  on  June  6.  1968: 

The  gun  used  to  wound  Sen.  Robert  P. 
Kennedy  and  five  other  persons  was  orlg- 
InaUv  purchased  for  home  protection  during 
the  Watts  riot  In  August,  1963.  It  was  dis- 
closed today. 

The  history  of  the  22-caUber.  8-shot  pistol 
manufactured  by  Iver  Johnson's  Arms  and 
Cycle  Works  In  Pltchburg,  Miss.,  |sicl  In- 
eludes  at  least  four  persons. 

It  was  bought  at  a  sporting  goods  store 
during  the  riot  by  Albert  L.  Hertz.  72,  of 
Alhambra,  a  Los  Angeles  suburb.  He  gave  It 
to  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Westlake  of 
Woodacre,  in  Marin  County  in  northern 
California. 

Mrs.  Westlake  told  investigators  she  gave 
It  to  a  fami'.y  friend,  George  C.  Erhard.  18, 
of  Pasadena,  last  November  or  December. 

Erhard  sole  the  gun  to  Joe.  "a  bushy-haired 
Pasadena  man."  who  police  Identified  as  one 
of  the  brotrers  of  Slrhan  B.  Slrhan,  sus- 
pected of  wounding  Sen.  Kennedy  and  the 
others. 

Obviously,  the  most  stringent  legisla- 
tion proposed  could  not,  had  it  been 
enacted,  prevented  the  murder  of  Robert 
Kennedy. 

As  I  have  said,  in  my  opinion,  the  ini- 
tial responsibility  for  the  enactment  of 
effective  gun  control  legislation  should 
rest  on  State  and  local  governments  in 
the  first  instance,  buttressed  by  the 
power  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
assure  that  State  laws  are  not  subverted 
because  the  writ  of  a  State  does  not  run 
beyond  its  borders. 

In  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  90- 
351  that  was  not  done,  so  some  of  the 
provisions  of  that  Federal  law  work  a 
hardship  on  many  of  the  residents  living 
in  the  State  of  Alaska  because  of  the 
unique  condition  of  the  last  frontier.  To 
i-emedy  this  situation,  I  send  to  the  desk 
an  amendment  to  S.  3633 — now  under 
consideration  by  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee — and  ask  that  it  be  appro- 
priately referred. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment,  the  provisions  of  title  IV 
and  VII  of  Public  Law  90-351,  the  pro- 
visions of  S.  3633  as  reported  by  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency and  a  perceptive  editorial  from 
the  Anchorage  Daily  Times  of  June  20. 


1968,  entitled  "Guns  in  Alaska,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
will  be  appropriately  referred;  and,  with- 
out objection,  the  amendment  and  ma- 
terial referred  to  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  <No.  87D  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, as  follows: 

.Add  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

■Sec  9  The  Oovcrnor  of  .i  State  may  cer- 
tify to  the  Secret-irv  that  application  of  this 
Act  or  of  Title  IV  and  VII  of  Ptibllc  Law  90- 
351.  approved  June  19.  1968,  or  both,  or  of  cer- 
tain portions  of  such  Acts,  to  residents  of  that 
St.»te.  or  some  part  thereof,  is  not  practic- 
able or  would  cause  undue  hardships  for  cer- 
tain classes  of  residents  thereof  Upon  re- 
ceipt of  such  certification,  the  Secretary 
shall  grant  to  such  residents  exemption  from 
the  application  of  the  provisions  of  such  Act 
or  .Acts." 

Tlvere  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(Ptibllc  Law  90-351.  90th  Congress,  HR.  5037. 
Juna  19.  1968) 

TTTLE    IV ST.\TE    PlMARMS   CONTROL 

Assistance 

riNDINCS    AND    0ECL^RATION 

Sec.  901.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
and  declares — 

(1)  that  there  Is  a  widespread  traffic  In 
firearms  moving  in  or  otherwise  affecting  In- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce,  and  that  the 
existing  Federal  controls  over  such  traffic  do 
not  adequately  enable  the  States  to  control 
this  traffic  within  their  own  borders  through 
the  exercise  of  their  police  power; 

1 2)  that  the  ease  with  which  any  person 
can  acquire  firearms  other  than  a  rifle  or 
shotgun  (Including  criminals.  Juveniles  with- 
out the  knowledge  or  consent  of  their  parents 
or  guardians,  narcotics  addicts,  mental  defec- 
tives, armed  groups  who  would  supplant  the 
functions  of  duly  constituted  public  au- 
thorities and  others  whose  possession  of  such 
weapons  Is  similarly  contrary  to  the  public 
interest )  is  a  significant  factor  in  the  prev- 
alence of  lawlessness  and  violent  crime  In  the 
United  States: 

i3i  that  only  through  adequate  Federal 
control  over  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
In  these  weapons,  and  over  all  persons  engag- 
ing in  the  businesses  of  importing,  manufac- 
turing, or  dealing  in  them,  can  this  grave 
problem  be  properly  dealt  with,  and  effective 
State  and  local  regulation  of  this  traffic  be 
made  possible: 

(4)  that  the  acquisition  on  a  mall-order 
basis  of  firearms  other  than  a  rlfie  or  shot- 
gun by  nonllcensed  individuals,  from  a  place 
other  than  their  State  of  residence,  has 
materially  tended  to  thwart  the  effectiveness 
of  State  laws  and  regulations,  and  local 
ordinances: 

(5i  that  the  sale  or  other  disposition  of 
concealable  weapons  by  Importers,  manufac- 
turers, and  dealers  holding  Federal  licenses, 
to  nonresidents  of  the  State  in  which  the 
licensees'  places  of  business  are  located,  has 
tended  to  make  InefTective  the  laws,  regula- 
tions, and  ordinances  in  the  several  States 
and  local  Jurisdictions  regarding  such  fire- 
arms: 

( 6 )  that  there  Is  a  causal  relationship  be- 
tween the  easy  availability  of  firearms  other 
than  a  rifle  or  shotgun  and  Juvenile  and 
youthful  criminal  behavior,  and  that  such 
firearms  have  been  widely  sold  by  federally 
licensed  Importers  and  dealers  to  emotionally 
immature,  or  thrlU-bent  juvenllee  and  mi- 
nors prone  to  criminal  behavior; 


(7)  that  the  United  States  has  become 
the  dumping  ground  of  the  castoff  surplus 
military  weapons  of  other  nations,  and  that 
such  weapons,  and  the  large  volume  of  rela- 
tively inexpensive  pistols  and  revolvers 
(largely  worthless  for  sporting  purposes).  Im- 
ported into  the  United  States  In  recent  year.« 
h.13  contributed  greatly  to  lawlessness  and  to 
the  Nation's  law  enforcement  problems: 

(8)  that  the  lack  of  adequate  Federal  con- 
trol over  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce  la 
highly  destructive  weapons  (such  as  ba- 
zookas, mortars.  antlUink  guns,  and  so  forth. 
and  destructive  devices  such  as  explosive  or 
incendiary  grenades,  bombs,  missiles,  and  so 
forth)  has  allowed  such  weapons  and  devices 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  lawless  persons,  in- 
cluding armed  groups  who  would  supplant 
lawful  authority,  thus  creating  a  problem 
of  national  concern; 

(9)  that  the  existing  licensing  system 
under  the  Federal  Fire.irms  Act  does  not 
provide  adequate  license  fees  or  proper 
standards  for  the  granting  or  denial  of  li- 
censes, and  that  this  has  led  to  licenses 
being  issued  to  persons  not  reasonably  en- 
titled thereto,  thus  distorting  the  purposes 
of  the  licensing  system. 

(b)  The  Congress  further  hereby  declares 
that  the  purpose  of  this  title  Is  to  cope  with 
the  conditions  referred  to  in  the  foregoing 
subsection,  and  that  it  Is  not  the  purpose 
of  this  title  to  place  any  undue  or  unneces- 
sary Federal  restrictions  or  burdens  on  law- 
abiding  citizens  with  respect  to  the  acquisi- 
tion, possession.  or  use  of  firearms 
appropriate  to  the  purpose  of  hunting,  trap 
shooting,  target  shooting,  personal  protec- 
tion, or  any  other  lawful  activity,  and  that 
this  title  IS  not  intended  to  discourage  or 
eliminate  the  private  ownership  or  use  of 
firearms  by  law-abiding  citizens  for  lawful 
purposes,  or  provide  for  the  imposition  In- 
Federal  regulations  of  any  procedures  or  re- 
quirements other  than  those  reasonably 
necessary  to  implement  and  effectuate  the 
prortsions  of  this  title. 

Sec.  902.  Title  18.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  917 
tnereof  ths  following  new  chapter: 

■  CHAPTER    44. FIREARMS 

"Sec. 

"921    Definitions. 

•'922    Unlawful  acts. 

"923.  Licensing. 

"924.  Penalties. 

"925.  Exceptions:  ReUef  from  disabilities. 

"926.  Rules  and  regulations. 

•  927.  Effect  on  State  law. 

"928.  Separability  clause. 

'•5  921.  Definitions 

"(a)  As  used  in  this  chapter — 

"(1)  The  term  'person'  and  the  term 
'whoever'  includes  any  Individual,  corpora- 
tion, company,  association,  firm,  partnership, 
society,  or  Joint  stock  company. 

"(2)  The  term  'interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce' includes  commerce  between  any 
State  or  possession  (not  including  the  Canal 
Zone)  and  any  place  outside  thereof;  or  be- 
tween points  within  the  same  SUte  or  pos- 
session (not  Including  the  Canal  Zone),  but 
through  any  place  outside  thereof;  or  within 
any  possession  or  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  term  'State'  shall  Include  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"(3)  The  term  'firearm'  means  any  weapon 
(Including  a  starter  gun)  which  will  or  Is 
designed  to  or  may  readily  be  converted  to 
expel  a  projectile  by  the  action  of  an  ex- 
plosive; the  frame  or  receiver  of  any  such 
weapon;  or  any  firearm  muffler  or  firearm 
silencer;  or  any  destructive  device. 

"(4)  The  term  'destructive  device'  means 
any  explosive.  Incendiary,  or  poison  gas 
bomb,  grenade,  mine,  rocket,  missile,  or  sim- 
ilar device;  and  includes  any  type  of  weapon 
which  will  or  Is  designed  to  or  may  readily 
be  converted  to  expel   a  projectile  by  the 
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acUon  of  any  explosive  and  having  any  bar- 
rel with  a  bore  of  one-half  Inch  or  more  in 

*(5)  "liie  term  'shotgun'  means  a  weapon 
designed  or  redesigned,  made  or  remade,  and 
intended  to  be  fired  from  the  shoulder  and 
designed  or  redesigned  and  made  or  remade 
to  use  the  energy  of  the  explosive  In  a  fixed 
«:hotgun  shell  to  fire  through  a  smooth  bore 
either   a  number   of   ball   shot  or  a  single 
orojectlle  for  each  single  pull  of  the  trigger. 
"(6)    The    term    'short-barreled   shotgun 
means  a  shotgun  having  one  or  more  barrels 
less  than  eighteen  inches  In  length  and  any 
weapon  made  from  a  shotgun  (whether  by 
alteration,    modification,    or    oOierwlse)     If 
such    weapon    as   modified    has    an    overall 
length  of  less  than  twenty-six  Inches. 

"(7)  The  term  'rifle'  means  a  weapon  de- 
signed or  redesigned,  made  or  remade,  and 
intended  to  be  fired  from  the  shoulder  and 
designed  or  redesigned  and  made  or  remade 
to  t^  the  energy  of  the  explosive  In  a  fixed 
metallic  cartridge  to  fire  only  a  single  projec- 
tile through  a  rifled  bore  for  each  single  pun 

°"(8)  The  term  'short-barreled  rifle'  means 
a  rifle  having  one  or  more  barrels  less  than 
sixteen  Inches  in  length  and  any  weapon 
made  from  a  rifle  (whether  by  alteration, 
modiflcatlon.  or  otherwise)  if  such  weapon 
as  modifled  has  an  overall  length  of  lees  than 
twenty-six  inches. 

••(9)  The  term  'importer'  means  any  person 
engaged  in  the  business  of  Importmg  or 
bringing  firearms  or  ammunition  into  the 
United  States  for  purposes  of  sale  or  dis- 
tribution; and  the  term  'licensed  importer 
means  any  such  person  licensed  under  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter. 

(10)  The  term  'manufacturer*  means  any 
person  engaged  In  the  manufacture  of  lire- 
arms  or  ammunition  for  purposes  of  sile  or 
distribution;  and  the  term  licensed  manu- 
facturer' means  anv  such  person  licensed 
under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

••(11)  Tne  term  'dealer'  means  (A)  any 
person  engaged  in  the  business  of  selling 
firearms  or  ammunition  at  wholesale  or  re- 
iill  (B)  any  person  engaged  in  the  busmess 
oir  repairing  such  firearms  or  of  making  or 
fitting  special  barrels,  stocks,  or  trigger 
mechanisms  to  firearms  or  (C)  any  person 
who  is  a  pawnbroker.  The  term  licensed 
dealer'  means  any  dealer  who  is  licensed 
under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

■(12)  The  term  pawnbroker'  means  any 
person  whose  business  or  occupation  includes 
the  taking  or  receiving,  by  way  of  pledge  or 
pawn  of  any  firearm  or  anmiunitlon  as  se- 
curity for  the  payment  or  repayment  ol 
money.  ,    . 

"(13)  The  term  'indictment'  includes  an 
indictment  or  an  Information  In  any  court 
under  which  a  crime  punishable  by  impris- 
onment for  a  term  exceeding  one  year  may 
be  prosecuted.        j  ,...,, 

••(14)  The  terra  'fugitive  from  Jtistlce 
means  any  person  who  has  fied  from  any 
State  or  possession  to  avoid  prosecution  for 
a  crime  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  a 
term  exceeding  one  year  or  to  avoid  giving 
testimony  in  any  criminal  proceeding. 

••(15)  The  term  'antique  firearm'  means 
anv  fire^irm  manufactured  In  or  before  1898 
(including  any  matchlock,  filntlock.  percus- 
sion cap.  or  similar  early  type  of  ignition 
system)  or  repllc.-*  thereof,  whether  actually 
manufactured  before  or  after  the  year  1898. 
and  also  any  firearm  using  fixed  ammunition 
manufactured  in  or  before  1898,  for  which 
ammunition  is  no  longer  manufactured  in 
the  United  States;  and  Is  not  readily  avau- 
able  in  the  ordinary  channels  of  commercial 
trade. 

•■(16)  The  terra  'anmiunitlon'  means  am- 
munition for  a  destructive  device;  It  shall 
not  Include  shotgun  shells  or  any  other 
ammunition  designed  for  use  in  a  firearm 
other  than  a  destructive  device. 


"(17)  The  term  Secretary'  or  'Secretary 
of  the  Treasury'  means  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate. 

■•(18)  The  term  'published  ordinance 
means  a  published  law  of  any  political  sub- 
division of  a  State  which  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  determines  to  be  relevant  to  the 
enforcement  of  this  chapter  and  which  Is 
conUlned  on  a  list  compiled  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  which  list  shall  be  pubhshed 
in  the  Federal  Register,  revised  annually,  and 
furnished  to  each  licensee  under  this  chapter. 
••  ( b)  As  used  In  this  chapter— 
"(1)  The  term  'firearm'  shall  not  Include 
an  antique  firearm.  .     .     ,.  „ 

•■(2)  The  term  'destructive  device'  shall 
not  Include — 

"(A)  a  device  which  Is  not  designed  or 
redesigned  or  used  or  Intended  for  use  as  a 
weapon;  or 

"(Bl  any  device,  although  originally  de- 
signed as  a  weapon,  which  is  redesigned  so 
that  it  mav  be  used  solely  as  a  signaling,  line- 
throwing,  safety  or  similar  device;  or 

■■(C)  any  shotgun  other  than  a  short-bar- 
reled shotgun;  or  ^  ,  ..».  ♦^,„„  „ 
•■(D)  any  nonautomatlc  rifle  (other  than  a 
short-barreled  rifle)  generally  recognized  or 
particularly  suitable  for  use  for  the  hunting 
of  big  game:  or 

"(E)  surplus  obsolete  ordnance  soia. 
loaned,  or  given  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sections 
4684(2).  4685,  or  4686  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code:  or 

••(F)  any  other  device  which  the  Secretary 
finds  Is  not  likely  to  be  used  as  a  weapon. 

••(3)  The  term  crime  punishable  by  im- 
prisonment for  a  term  exceeding  one  year 
shall  not  include  any  Federal  or  State  of- 
fenses pertaining  to  antitrust  violations,  un- 
fair trade  practices,  restraints  of  trade,  or 
other  similar  offenses  relatinti  to  the  regula- 
tion of  business  practices  as  the  Secretary 
may  by  regulation  designate. 
••§922.  Unlawful  acts 

••(a)  It  shall  be  unlawful— 
"(1)  for  any  person,  except  a  licensed  Im- 
porter, licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed 
dealer,  to  engage  In  the  business  of  import- 
ing manufacturing,  or  dealing  In  firearms, 
or  ammunition,  or  in  the  course  of  such  busi- 
ness to  ship,  transport,  or  receive  any  firearm 
or  ammunition  In  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce. ,     . 

"(2)  for  any  importer,  manufacturer,  or 
dealer  licensed  under  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter  to  ship  or  transport  In  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce,  any  firearm  other  than  a 
rlfie  or  shotgun,  or  ammunition  to  any  person 
other  than  a  licensed  Importer,  licensed  man- 
ufacturer, or  licensed  dealer,  except  that— 

"(A)  this  paragraph  shall  not  be  held  to 
preclude  a  licensed  importer,  licensed  manu- 
facturer, or  licensed  dealer  from  returning  a 
firearm  or  replacement  firearm  of  the  same 
kind  and  type  to  a  person  from  whom  It  was 

received:  ,    ,j  »„ 

"(B)  this  paragraph  shall  not  be  held  to 
preclude  a  licensed  importer,  licensed  manu- 
facturer, or  licensed  dealer  from  depositing  a 
firearm  for  conveyance  in  the  mails  to  any 
officer,  employee,  agent,  or  watchman  who. 
pursuant  to  the  pro\'lEions  of  section  1715  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  is  eligible 
to  receive  through  the  mails  pistols,  revolvers, 
and  other  firearms  capable  of  being  concealed 
on  the  person,  for  use  in  connection  v,-lth  his 
official  duty: 

"(C)  nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  be 
construed  as  applving  In  any  manner  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  o. 
Puerto  Rico,  or  any  possession  of  the  United 
States  differently  than  It  would  apply  If  the 
DUtrict  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  or  the  possession  were  In  fact  a 
State  of  the  United  States. 

"(3)  for  anv  person  other  than  a  licensed 
importe-.  licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed 


dealer  to  transport  into  or  receive  in  the 
State  where  he  resides  (or  If  the  person  Is  a 
corporation  or  other  business  entity.  In 
which  he  maintains  a  place  of  business)  — 
••(A)  any  firearm,  other  than  a  shotgun 
or  rifle,  purchased  or  otherwise  obtained 
by  him  outelde  that  State; 

"(B)  any  firearm,  purchased  or  otherwise 
obtained  bv  him  outside  that  State,  which 
it  would  be  unlawful  for  him  to  purchase 
or  possess  in  the  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof  wherein  he  resides  (or  If  the 
person  Is  a  corporation  or  other  business 
entity  in  which  he  maintains  a  place  of 
business) .  ..  j 

"(4)  for  anv  person,  other  than  a  licensed 
importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed 
dealer,  to  transport  In  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  any  destructive  device,  machine- 
gun  (as  defined  in  section  5848  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954) .  short-barrelled 
shotgun,  or  short-barreled  rlfie,  except  as 
specifically  authorized  by  the  Secretary. 

•■(5)  for  anv  person  to  transfer,  sell,  trade, 
give  transport,  or  deliver  to  any  person 
(Other  than  a  licensed  importer,  licensed 
manufacturer,  or  licensed  dealer)  who  re- 
sides in  any  State  other  than  that  in  which 
'he  transferor  resides  (or  In  which  hU  place 
of  business  Is  located  if  the  uansferor  Is  a 
corporation  or  other  business  entity)  — 
••(A)    any  firearm,  other  than   a  shotgun 

or  rifie; 

••(B)  any  firearm  which  the  transferee 
could  not  "lawfully  purchase  or  possess  In 
accord  with  applicable  laws,  regulations  or 
ordinances  of  the  State  or  political  subdi- 
vision thereof  in  which  the  iransleree  re- 
sides (or  in  which  his  place  of  business  Is 
located  if  the  transferee  Is  a  corporation  or 
other   business    entity). 

•This  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  trans- 
..ctlons  between  licensed  importers,  licen- 
sed   manufacturers,    and    licensed    dealers. 

■■(6)  for  any  person  in  connection  with 
the  acquisition  or  attempted  acquisition  of 
any  firearm  from  a  licensed  Importer,  licensed 
manufacturer,  or  licensed  dealer,  knowingly 
to  make  anv  false  or  fictitious  oral  or  writ- 
ten statement  or  to  furnish  or  exhibit  any 
false  or  fictitious  or  misrepresented  Identi- 
fication, intended  or  likely  to  deceive  such 
importer,  manufacturer,  or  dealer  with  res- 
pect to  anv  fact  material  to  the  lawlessness 
of  the  sale  or  other  disposition  of  such 
firearm  under  the  provisions  of  this  chap- 
ter. . 
"(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  licensed 
importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed 
dealer  to  sell  or  deliver — 

"  ( 1 1  any  firearm  to  any  Individual  who  the 
licensee  knows  or  has  reasonable  cause  to  be- 
lieve is  less  than  twenty-one  years  of  age.  If 
the  firearm  is  other  than  a  shotgun  or  rifle. 
"(2)  any  firearm  to  any  person  In  any  State 
where  the  purchase  or  pos.session  by  such  per- 
son of  such  firearm  would  be  in  violation  of 
any  State  law  or  any  published  ordinance 
applicable  at  the  place  of  sale,  delivery  or 
other  disposition,  or  in  the  locality  in  which 
such  person  resides  unless  the  licensee  knows 
or  has  reasonable  cause  to  beUeve  that  the 
purchase  or  possession  would  not  be  In  viola- 
tion of  such  State  law  or  such  ordinance. 

"(3t  any  firearm  to  any  person  who  the 
licensee  knows  or  has  reasonable  cause  to  be- 
lieve does  not  reside  in  (or  if  the  person  is 
a  corporation  or  other  business  entity,  does 
not  maintain  a  place  of  business  In  i  the  State 
in  which  the  licensee's  place  of  business  Is 
located;  except  that  this  paragraph  shall  not 
apply  in  the  case  of  a  shotgun  or  rifle 

"(41  to  anv  r>erson  any  destructive  device 
machine  gun  ("as  defined  In  section  5848  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954).  short- 
barreled  shotgun,  or  short-barreled  rifle,  un- 
less he  has  in  his  possession  a  sworn  state- 
ment executed  by  the  principal  law  enforce- 
ment officer  of  the  locality  wherein  the  pur- 
chaser or  person  to  whom  It  Is  otherwise  dls- 
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po««<l  of  rcatdM.  attMtlng  that  there  U  no 
provlaton  of  law.  regulation,  or  ordinance 
which  would  be  violated  by  such  person'*  re- 
ceipt or  possession  thereof,  and  that  he  U 
satisfied  that  It  Is  intended  by  such  person 
for  lawful  purpoeee:  and  such  sworn  state- 
ment shall  be  retained  by  the  Ucenaee  as  a 
part  of  the  records  required  to  be  kept  under 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

•'(8)  any  firearm  to  any  person  unless  the 
licensee  notes  in  his  records  required  to  be 
kept  pursuant  to  section  923  of  this  chapter, 
the  name.  age.  and  place  of  residence  of  such 
person  if  the  person  is  an  Individual,  or  the 
Identity  and  principal  and  local  places  of 
business  of  such  person  If  the  person  Is  a 
corporation  or  other  business  entity. 
Paragraphs  (1).  (2).  (3)  and  (4)  of  this  sub- 
section shall  not  apply  to  transactions  be- 
tween licensed  importers,  licensed  manufac- 
turers, and  licensed  dealers. 

■■(CI  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  licensed 
Importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed 
dealer  to  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  any  fire- 
arm or  ammunition  to  any  person,  knowing 
or  having  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that 
such  p>er90n  Is  a  fugitive  from  Justice  or  Is 
under  indictment  or  has  been  convicted  In 
any  court  o#«  crime  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment for  a  term  exceeding  one  year  This  sub- 
section shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  sale 
or  disposition  of  a  firearm  to  a  licensed  Im- 
porter, licensed  m.inufacturer.  or  licensed 
dealer  who  pursuant  to  subsection  i  bt  of  sec- 
tion 925  of  this  chapter  Is  not  precluded  rrom 
dealing  in  firearms,  or  to  a  person  who  has 
been  granted  relief  from  disabilities  pursuant 
to  subsection  (C)  of  section  926  of  this  chap- 
ter. 

•'(d)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  common 
or  contract  carrier  to  transport  or  deliver 
In  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  any  fire- 
arm with  knowledge  or  reasonable  cause  to 
believe  that  the  shipment,  transportation,  or 
receipt  thereof  would  be  in  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter. 

••,ei  It  sh.Tll  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
who  Is  under  Indictment  or  who  has  been 
convicted  m  :iny  court  of  a  crime  punish- 
able by  imprl.onmeni  for  a  term  exceeding 
one  year,  or  who  Is  a  fugitive  from  justice. 
to  ship  or  irar.sport  .iny  tlre.Trm  or  .immunl- 
tlon  In  interstate  or  foreign  .'ommerce. 

•if^  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
who  Is  under  indictment  or  who  has  been 
convicted  in  .iny  court  of  a  crime  punish- 
able by  imprisonment  for  a  term  exceeding 
one  year,  or  Is  a  fugitive  from  Justice,  to  re- 
ceive any  tlrearam  or  ammunition  which  has 
been  shipped  or  transported  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce. 

"(g)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  transport  or  ship  in  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce,  any  ?tolen  firearm  or  stolen  am- 
munition, knowing  or  having  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  the  same  to  have  been  stolen. 
■'(h)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  receive,  conceal,  store,  barter,  sell,  or  dU- 
poee  of  any  stolen  firearm  or  stolen  ammuni- 
tion, or  pledge  or  accept  as  security  for  a  loan 
any  stolen  firearm  or  stolen  anununltlon. 
moving  ns  or  which  Is  a  part  of  or  which  con- 
stitute* interstate  or  foreign  commerce, 
knowing  or  having  reasonable  cause  to  be- 
lieve the  same  to  have  been  stolen. 

"(I)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
knowingly  to  transport,  ship,  or  receive.  In 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  any  firearm 
the  Importer's  or  manufacturers"  serial  num- 
ber of  which  ha«  been  removed,  obliterated, 
(»  altered. 

"(J)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
knowingly  to  Import  or  bring  Into  the  United 
States  or  any  possession  thereof  any  firearm 
or  ammunition,  except  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (d)  of  section  925  of  this  chapter: 
Euid  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
knowingly  to  receive  any  firearm  or  am- 
munition which  has  been  imported  or 
brought  Into  the  United  States  or  any  po«- 
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lion  thereof  In  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter. 

"(k)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  licensed 
Importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed 
dealer  knowingly  to  make  any  false  entry  in. 
or  to  fall  to  make  appropriate  entry  In  or  to 
fall  to  properly  maintain,  any  record  which 
he  Is  required  to  keep  pursuant  to  section 
923  of  thU  chapter  or  regulaUona  promul- 
gated thereunder. 
•j  923.  Licensing 

••(a)  No  person  shall  engage  in  business  as 
a  firearms  or  ammunition  importer,  manu- 
facturer, or  dealer  until  he  has  filed  an  ap- 
plication with,  and  received  a  license  to  do  so 
from,  the  Secretary.  The  application  shall  be 
In  such  form  and  contain  such  Information 
as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe. Each  applicant  shall  be  required  to 
pay  a  fee  for  obtaining  such  a  license,  a 
separate  fee  being  required  for  each  place  In 
which  the  applicant  Is  to  do  business,  as  fol- 
lows; 

"(1)    If  a  manufacturer — 
"(A)   of   destrtjctlve   devices   and/or   am- 
munition a  fee  of  $1,000  per  year: 

••(B)  of   firearms  other   than   destructive 
devices  a  fee  of  $500  per  year. 
■•(2)    If  an  Importer — 

■■(A)  of  destructive  devices  and/or  am- 
munition a  fee  of  $1,000  per  year: 

■(B)   of   firearms   other   than   destructive 
devices  a  fee  of  $500  per  year. 
■•(3)   If  a  dealer — 

■•(A)  In  destructive  devices  and/or  am- 
munition a  fee  of  $1,000  per  year: 

■•(B)  who  Is  a  pawnbroker  dealing  In  fire- 
arms other  than  destructive  devices  a  fee  of 
$250  per  year: 

•(C)  who  Is  not  a  dealer  In  destructive 
devices  or  a  pawnbroker,  a  fee  of  #10  per 
year. 

••(b)  Upon  the  filing  of  a  proper  applica- 
tion and  payment  of  the  prescribed  fee.  the 
Secretary  may  issue  to  the  applicant  the  ap- 
propriate license  which,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter  and  other  applicable 
provisions  of  law.  shall  entitle  the  licensee  to 
transport,  ship,  and  receive  firearms  and  am- 
munition covered  hy  such  license  in  Inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  during  the  period 
stated  in  the  license. 

■•(c)  Any  Application  tubmltted  under  sub- 
sections lai  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall  be 
disapproved  and  the  license  denied  and  the 
fee  returned  to  the  applicant  If  the  Secre- 
tary, after  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing, finds  that — 

••(1)  the  applicant  Is  under  twenty-one 
vers  of  age;  or 

••(2)  the  applicant  (Including  In  the  case 
of  a  corporation,  partnership,  or  association, 
any  Individual  possessing  directly  or  in- 
directly, the  power  to  direct  or  cause  the 
direction  of  the  management  and  policies 
of  the  corporation,  partnership,  or  associa- 
tion) Is  prohibited  from  transporting,  ship- 
ping, or  receiving  firearms  or  ammunition 
In  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  under  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter;  or  Is.  by  reason 
of  his  business  experience,  financial  stand- 
ing, or  trade  connections,  not  likely  to  com- 
mence business  operations  during  the  term 
of  the  annual  license  applied  for  or  to  main- 
tain operations  in  compliance  with  this 
chapter:  or 

••(3 1  the  applicant  has  willfully  violated 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  or  reg- 
ulatloiu  Issued  thereunder:  or 

•'(4)  the  applicant  has  willfully  failed  to 
disclose  any  material  information  required, 
or  has  made  any  false  statement  as  to  any 
material  fact.  In  connection  with  his  ap- 
plication: or 

••(5)  the  applicant  does  not  have,  or  does 
not  Intend  to  have  or  to  maintain,  In  a  State 
or  possession,  business  premises  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  business. 

"(d)  Each  licensed  Importer,  licensed  man- 
ufacturer, and  licensed  dealer  shall  malnt«ln 


such    records    of    Importation,    production, 
shipment,  receipt,  and  sale  or  other  disposi- 
tion,  of   firearms  and   ammunition  at  such 
place,  for  such  period  and  In  such  form  as 
the  Secretary  may  by  regulations  prescribe 
Such  Importers,  manufacturers,  and  dealers 
shall  make  such  records  available  for  Inspec- 
tion at  all  reasonable  times,  and  shall  submit 
to  the  Secretary  such  reports  and  Informa- 
tion  with   reapect   to  such   records  and   the 
contents  thereof  as  he  shall  by  regulations 
prescribe.  The  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may 
enter  during  business, hours  the  premises  (In- 
cluding places  of  storage)  of  any  firearms  or 
ammunition     Importer,     manufacturer,     or 
dealer  for  the  purpoee  of  inspecting  or  ex- 
amining any  records  or  documents  required 
to  be  kept  by  such  importer  or  manufacturer 
or  dealer  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter 
or  regulations  Issued  pursuant  thereto,  and 
any  firearms  or  ammunition  kept  or  stored  by 
such    Importer,    manufacturer,   or   dealer   at 
such  premises.  Upon  the  request  of  any  State 
or    posseflBlon,    or    any    political   subdivision 
thereof,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
make  available  to  such  Stata,  or  possession, 
or  any  political  subdivision  thereof,  any  In- 
fMinatlon  which   he  may  obtain   by  reason 
of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  with  respect 
to  the  Identification  of  persons  within  such 
State,  or  possession,  or  political  subdivision 
thereof,  who  have  purchased  or  received  fire- 
lirms   or  ammunition,   together  with  a  de- 
scription  of  such   firearms  or  ammunition. 
••(e»  Licenses  issued  under  the  provisions  of 
subsection   (b)   of  this  section  shall  be  kept 
posted  and  kept  available  for  Inspection  on 
the  business  premises  covered  by  the  license 
••(f)  Licensed  importers  and  licensed  man- 
ufacturers shall  idenUfy.  In  such  manner  a.s 
the  Secretary  shall  by  regulaUons  prescribe, 
each  firearm  Imported   or  manufactured   by 
such  importer  or  manufacturer, 
'•f  924.  Penalties 

••(a)  Whoever  vloHtes  any  provision  of 
this  chapter  or  knowingly  makes  any  false 
statement  or  representation  with  respect  to 
the  inftrnxatlon  required  by  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter  to  he  kept  In  the  records  of  n 
person  licensed  under  this  chapter,  or  in 
applying  for  any  license  or  exemption  or  rellei 
from  disability  under  the  provisions  of  thi.s 
chapter,  .shallbe  fined  not  more  than  $5,000 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or 
both. 

"(b)  Whoever,  with  Intent  to  commit 
therewith  an  offense  punishable  by  Imprison- 
ment for  a  term  exceeding  one  year,  or  with 
knowledge  or  reasonable  cause  to  believe  ll^at 
an  offense  punlbhable  by  imprisonment  for 
a  term  exceeding  one  year  Is  to  be  committed 
therewith,  ships,  transports,  or  receives  a 
firearm  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
shall  bo  fined  not  more  than  810.000  or  ;:ti- 
prlsoned  not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both. 

•■(C)  .Any  firearm  or  ammunition  involved 
In.  or  used  or  intended  to  be  used  In.  any 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter, 
or  a  rule  or  regulation  promulgated  there- 
under, or  violation  of  any  other  criminal  law 
of  the  United  States,  shall  be  subject  to 
seizure  and  forfeiture  and  all  provisions  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  relating 
to  the  seizure,  forfeiture,  and  disposition  of 
firearms,  as  defined  In  section  5848 ( 1 )  of  said 
Code,  shall,  so  far  as  applicable,  extend  to 
seizures  and  forfeitures  under  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter. 
!  925.  Exceptions :  relief  from  disabilities 

•■(a)  The  provisions  of  this  chapter  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  the  transportation, 
shipment,  receipt,  or  Importation  of  any  fire- 
arm or  ammunition  Imported  for.  or  sold  or 
shipped  to.  or  Issued  for  the  use  of  the 
United  States  or  any  department,  or  agency 
thereof:  or  any  State  or  possession,  or  any 
department,  agency,  or  political  subdivision 
thereof. 

•'(b)  A  licensed  Importer,  licensed  manu- 
facturer, or  licensed  dealer  who  is  indicted 
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for  a  crime  punishable  by  Imprisonment  for 
a  term  exceeding  one  year.  «»/.  «'>t'[|^- 
standlng  any  other  provisions  of  this  chap- 
ter continue  operations  pursuant  to  his 
exlsUng  license  (provided  that  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  the  term  of  the  exlsUng  Ucense 
timely  application  Is  made  for  a  new  IKsense) 
dS  the  term  of  such  indlctmeiit  and 
until  any  conviction  pursuant  to  the  Indict- 
ment becomes  final. 

"(c)   A  person  who  has  been  convicted  of 
a  crime  punishable  by   Imprisonment  for  a 
'term  exceeding  one  year  (other  than  a  crime 
involving    the    use    of    a    firearm    or    other 
weapon  or  a  violation  of  this  chapter  or  of 
the  National  Firearms  Act)   may  take  appli- 
cation to  the  Secretary  for  relief  from  the 
dlsabilltiee   under   this  chapter   Incurred   by 
reason  of  such  conviction,  and  the  Secretary 
may  grant  such  relief  if  It  Is  established  to 
his  satisfaction  that  the  circumstances  re- 
eardlng  the  conviction,  and  the  applicants 
record    and    reputation,    are   such    that   the 
applicant  will  not  be  likely  to  conduct  his 
operations  In  an  unlawful  manner,  and  that 
the  granting  of  the  relief  would  not  be  con- 
trary to  the  public  interest.  A  licensee  con- 
ducting operations  under  this  chapter,  v|ho 
makes   application   for   relief   from  the  dis- 
abilities   incurred    under    this    chapter    by 
reason   of   such    a   conviction,    shall   not   be 
barred    by    such    conviction    from    further 
operations  under   his  license  pending  final 
action  on  an  application  for  relief  filed  pur- 
suant to  this  section.  Whenever  the  Secre- 
tary grants  relief  to  any  person  pursuant  to 
this  section  he  shall  promptly  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  notice  of  such  acUon,  to- 
gether with  the  reasons  therefor. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  may  authorize  a  fire- 
arm to  be  imported  or  brought  into  the 
United  States  or  any  possession  thereof  If 
the  person  Importing  or  bringing  In  the  fire- 
arm establishes  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary  that  the  firearm — 

"(1)  is  being  lmp(5rted  or  brought  In  for 
scientific  or  research  purposes,  or  is  for  use 
in  connection  with  competition  or  training 
pursuant  to  chapter  401  of  tlUe  10  of  the 
United  States  Code:  ©r 

••'2)  is  an  unserviceable  firearm,  other 
than  a  machlnegun  »s  defined  by  5848  (2)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (not 
readilv  restorable  t»  firing  condition),  im- 
ported or  brought  ip  as  a  curio  or  museum 

^   -(a)   Is  of  a  tvpe  jhan  does  not  faU  within 
the  definition  of  a  drearm  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 5848(1)    of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of   1954  and  Is  generally  recognized  as  par- 
tcularlv  suitable  faff  or  readily  adaptable  to 
sporting  purposes,   and   in   the  case  of   sur- 
plus military  firearms  is  a  rifle  or  shotgun:  or 
•■(4)    was    previoaslv    taken    out    of    the 
United  States  or  a  possession  by  the  person 
who  is  bringing  in  t-ie  firearm: 
Provided.  That  the  Secretary  may  permit  the 
conditional  importation  or  bringing  in  of  a 
firearm  for  examlnntion  and  testing  In  con- 
nection with  the  malting  of  a  determining  as 
to  whether  the  importation  or  bringing  In  oi 
such  firearm  will  be  allowed  under  this  sub- 
section. 
"5  926.  Rules  and  rfcgulations 

'••The  Secretary  fnay  -prescribe  sucn  rules 
and  regulations  as  he  d.-ems  leasonably  nsc- 
e-s-^ry  to  carrv  o-Jit  the  provi.-.ions  of  this 
ch.ipter  Tiie  Secrat.iry  shall  give  reasonable 
public  notice,  and  tfford  to  Interested  parties 
opportunity  for  hearing,  prior  to  prescribing 
such  rules  and  regulations. 
'•§  927.  Effect  on  State  law 

••No  provision  of  this  ch.^pter  shall  be  con- 
strued as  indicating  an  intent  on  the  part  of 
the  congress  to  <Jccupy  the  field  n  which 
such  provision  operates  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  law  of  any  State  or  possession  on  the 
same  subject  matter,  unless  there  is  a  direct 
and  positive  conflict  between  such  Provision 
and  the  law  of  the  State  or  possession  so  that 
the  two  cannot  be  reconciled  or  consUtently 
Stand  together. 


•§928.  Separability 

•If  any  provision  of  this  chapter  or  the  ap- 
pUcation  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stance is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of  the 
chapter  and  the  application  of  such  provUlon 
to  other  persons  not  similarly  situated  or  to 
other    circumstances    shall    not    be    affected 

'^^SEC  903.  The  administration  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  amendment  made  by  this  title 
shall    be    vested    In    the    Secretary    of    the 

^lEC^gM.  Nothing  in  this  title  or  amend- 
ment made  thereby  shall  be  construed  as 
modifying  or  affecting  any  Provision  of- 

(a)  the  Natlon.^1  Firearms  Act  (chapter  53 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954) ;  or 

(b)  section  414  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954  (22  U.S.C.  1934),  as  amended,  re- 
iitine  to  munitions  control:  or 

(c)^cUon  1715  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code  relating  to  nonmailable  firearms. 

SEC  905.  The  table  of  contents  to  •Part  i.— 
CRIMES"  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after 

••43.  False   personation ^^^ 

a  new  chapter  reference  as  follows: 

Q21" 

•44.  Firearms   - 

Sec  906  The  Federal  Fire.\rms  Act  ( 52  Stat. 
1250:     15    U.S.C.    901-910),    as    amended,    is 

Sec  907  Tlie  amendments  made  by  this 
title  shall  become  effective  one  hundred  and 
elehtv  days  afcer  the  date  of  Its  enactment: 
except  that  repeal  of  the  Federal  Firearms 
Act  shall  not  in  Itself  termln.ite  ^"V ^l^}^ 
license  Issued  pursuant  to  that  Act  and  any 
such  licen.=e  shall  be  deemed  valid  until  t 
shall  expire  according  to  its  terms  unless  it 
be  sooner  revoked  or  terminated  pursuant  to 
applicable  provisions  of  law. 
TrrLE    VII— Unlawful    Possession    or    Re- 

CF.IIT    OF    FIREARMS 

SEC  1201.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that  the  roceipt.  possession,  or  trans- 
portation of  a  r.rearm  by  felons,  veterans  who 
are  other  than  honorably  discharged  mental 
incompetents.  alien.<;  who  are  Illegally  in  the 
country,  and  former  citizens  who  have  re- 
nounced their  citizenship,  constitutes— 

( 1 1  a  burden  on  commerce  or  threat  aifect- 
ine  the  frw  now  of  commerce. 

,2)  a  threat  to  the  safety  cf  the  President 
of  the  united  States  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States. 

(3)  an  impediment  or  a  threat  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  irce  speech  and  the  free  exercise 
of  a  religion  guaranteed  by  the  first  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and 

(4)  a  threat  to  the  continued  and  eirectl%e 
operation  of  the  Government  of  the  Un  ted 
States  and  of  the  government  of  each  State 
guaranteed  by  article  IV  of  the  Constitution. 

Sec  1202   (a)  Any  person  who — 

( 1 )  has  been  convicted  by  a  court  of  the 
United  St.itcs  or  of  a  State  or  any  political 
subdivision  thereof  of  a  felony,  or 

(2)  has  been  discharged  from  the  Armed 
Forces  under  other  than  honorable  condi- 
tions, or 

(3)  has  been  adjudged  by  a  court  of  the 
United  States  or  of  a  State  or  any  pohtlwl 
subdivision  thereof  of  being  mentally  incom- 

^^firha'-lng  been  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  has  renounced  his  citizenship,  or 

(5)  being  an  alien  is  Illegally  or  unlawfully 
m  the  United  States, 

and  who  receives,  possesses,  or  transports  In 
commerce  or  affecting  commerce,  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  any  firearm 
shatl  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  Im- 
prisoned for  not  more  than  two  years,  or 

^°Si  Any  individual  who  to  his  knowledge 
and  while   being  employed  by   any   person 

"^^ItThas  been  convicted  by  a  court  of  the 
united  States  or  of  a  State  or  any  political 
subdivision  thereof  of  a  felony,  or 


(2)  has  been  discharged  from  the  Armed 
Forces  under  other  than  honorable  condi- 
tions, or  ,  ..  ^ 

(3)  has  been  adjudged  by  a  court  of  the 
United  States  or  of  a  State  or  any  political 
subdivision  thereof  of  being  mentally  In- 
competent, or 

(4)  having  been  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  has  renounced  his  citizenship,  or 

(5)  being  an  alien  is  Illegally  or  unlaw- 
fully in  the  United  States, 
and  who,  In  the  course  of  such  employment, 
receives,  possesses,  or  transports  In  comnaerce 
or  affecting  commerce,  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  any  firearni  Bhall  be 
fined  not.  more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  two  years,  or  both. 

(c)  As  used  In  this  title — 
(1)  "commerce"  means  travel,  trade,  traffic, 
commerce,  transportation,  or  communlcaMon 
among  the  several  States,  or  between  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  any  State,  or  between 
any  foreign  country  or  any  territory  or  pos- 
session and  any  State  or  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia, or  between  points  in  t^^/ame  State 
but  through  any  other  State  or  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  a  foreign  country: 

(2)  'felony  means  any  offense  punishable 
by  imprisonment  for  a  term  exceeding  one 

^""Ts)  "firearm"  means  any  weapon  (includ- 
ing a  Starter  gun)  which  will  or  Is  d^^l^^d 
to  or  may  readily  be  converted  to  expe  a 
Droiectlle  by  the  action  of  an  explosive:  the 
Ce  or  receiver  of  any  such  weapon:  or  any 
firearm  muffler  or  lirearm  silencer:  or  any 
desm?ctlve  device.  Such  term  shall  include 
anv  handgun,  rifle,  or  shotgun; 

i4)  •destructive  device"  means  any  explo- 
she.  incendiary,  or  poison  gas  bomb,  grenade 
rime,  rocket,  missile,  or  •"''""-^^h  wllf  or 
includes  any  type  of  ^'^^P""  ^'^'^^.  j'"  °o 
is  desi<;ned  to  or  may  readily  he  comer.ed  to 
exnel  a  projectile  by  the  action  of  any  ex- 
plosive and  having  any  barrel  uith  a  bore  of 
one-half  Inch  or  more  in  diameter: 

,  5 ,  ••handgun"  means  any  pistol  or  r^'volver 
.rl^inally  designed  to  be  f.rcd  by  the  f.se  of  a 
single  hand  and  which  is  designed  to  fire 
r  Lpable  of  i.rlng  li:-:ed  cartridge  ammuni- 
tion or  anv  other  firearm  originally  designed 
to  he  frcd  "bv  the  use  of  a  single  hand; 

,  G 1  -shotgun"  means  a  weapon  deigned  or 
reiosigned,  i«ade  or  remade,  and  Intended  to 
be  fired  from  the  shoulder  and  deslijned  or  re- 
lesirned  and  made  or  remade  to  "^e  the 
ner^  of  the  explosive  In  a  fixed  shotgun 
leU  to  fire  throtigh  a  smooth  bore  either  a 
m.rnber  of  ball  shot  or  a  sin-lc  projectile  for 
c-\ch  single  pull  of  the  trigger: 

(7)  •rifle"  means  a  weapon  designed  or  re- 
designed,  made  or  remade,  and  intended  to  be 
S  from  the  sho^.lder  and  <\eslgned  or  re- 
designed  and  made  or  remade  to  "se  the 
eiiergv  of  the  explosive  in  a  fixed  >netal  c 
cartridge  to  fire  only  a  .^ingle  project  le 
through  a  rifle  bore  for  each  single  pull  of  the 

SEC  'l''03   This  title  shall  not  apply  to- 
(l)'any  prisoner  ^vho  by  reason  of  duties 
connected  v^lth  law  enforcement  has  expressly 
been  entrusted  with  a  firearm  by  competent 
authority  of  the  prison;  and 

,2)  anv  person  who  has  been  pardoned  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  or  the 
chief  executive  of  a  State  and  has  expressly 
been  authorized  by  the  President  or  such 
chief  executive,  as  the  case  ^"^y^^^^'ZI  ' 
celve.  possess,  or  transport  in  commerce  a 

firearm. 


S.  3633 
A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United  States  Code. 
to  provide  for  better  control  of  the  Inter- 
state traffic  in  firearms 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
l^t  may  he  citk  as  the  "State  Firearms 
Control  Assistance  Act  of  1988. ' 
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FINDINGS    AND    DCCLABATION 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Conp-ess  hereby  flnds  and 
declares — 

(1)  that  there  Is  a  widespread  traffic  in 
flrettrms  moving  In  or  otherwise  affecting 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  and  that  the 
existing  Federal  controls  over  such  traffic 
do  not  adequately  enable  the  States  to  con- 
trol this  traffic  within  their  own  borders 
through  the  exercise  of  their  police  power: 

1 2)  that  the  ease  with  which  any  person 
can  acquire  flrearms  (Including  criminals. 
Juveniles  without  the  knowledge  or  consent 
of  their  parents  or  guardians,  narcotics  ad- 
dicts, mental  defectives,  armed  groups  who 
would  supplant  the  functions  of  duly  con- 
stituted public  authorities,  and  others  whose 
possession  of  5uch  weapons  Is  similarly  con- 
trary to  the  public  Interest)  Is  a  sl<;nl(lcant 
factor  In  the  prevalence  of  lawlessness  and 
violent  crime  in  the  United  States: 

(3)  that  only  through  adequate  Federal 
control  over  Interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce In  these  weapons,  and  over  all  persons 
engaging  in  the  businesses  of  importing,  man- 
ufacturing, or  dealing  In  them,  can  this  grave 
problem  be  properly  dealt  with,  and  effective 
Stat*  an<t  local  regulation  of  this  traffic  b« 
mada  powible: 

(4)  that  the  acquisition  on  a  mall-order 
basis  of  firearm  by  nonllcensed  Individuals, 
from  a  place  other  than  their  State  of 
residence,  has  materially  tended  to  thwart 
the  effectiveness  of  State  laws  and  regula- 
tions, and  local  ordinances: 

(5)  that  the  sale  or  other  disposition  of 
flrearms  by  Importers,  manufacturers,  and 
dealers  holding  Federal  licenses,  to  non- 
residents of  the  State  In  which  the  licensees' 
places  of  business  are  located,  has  tended  to 
make  Ineffective  the  laws,  regulations,  and 
ordinances  in  the  several  States  and  local 
Jurisdictions  regarding  such  firearms: 

(6)  that  there  Is  a  causal  relationship  be- 
tween the  easy  availability  of  firearms  and 
Juvenile  and  youthful  criminal  behavior,  and 
that  firearms  have  been  widely  sold  by  fed- 
erally licensed  Importers  and  dealers  to  emo- 
tionally Imm&ture,  or  thrlll-bent  juveniles 
and  minors  prone  to  criminal  behavior: 

(7)  that  the  United  States  has  become  the 
dumping  ground  of  the  castoff  surplus  mili- 
tary weapons  cf  other  nations,  and  that  such 
weapons,  and  the  large  volume  of  relatively 
Inexpensive  firearms  ( largely  worthless  for 
•porting  purposes).  Imported  Into  the  United 
States  In  recent  years,  has  contributed 
greatly  to  lawlessness  and  to  the  Nation's 
law  enforcement  problems: 

(8)  that  the  lack  of  adequate  Federal  con- 
trol over  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce  In 
highly  destructive  weapons  .such  as  bazoo- 
kas, mortars,  antitank  guns,  and  so  forth, 
and  destructive  devices  such  as  explosive  or 
Incendiary  grenades,  bombs,  missiles,  and  so 
forth)  has  alltjwed  such  weapons  and  devices 
to  fall  Into  the  hands  of  lawless  persons,  in- 
cluding armed  groups  who  would  supplant 
lawful  authority,  thus  creating  a  problem  of 
national  concern: 

(9)  that  the  existing  licensing  system  un- 
der the  Federal  Firearms  Act  does  not  provide 
adequate  license  fees  or  proper  standards  for 
the  granting  or  denial  of  licenses,  and  that 
this  has  led  to  licenses  being  Issued  to  per- 
sons not  reasonably  entitled  thereto,  thus 
distorting  the  purposes  of  the  licensing 
system. 

(b)  The  Congress  further  hereby  declares 
that  the  purpose  of  this  title  Is  to  cope  with 
the  conditions  referred  to  in  the  foregoing 
subsection,  and  that  it  is  not  the  purpose 
of  this  title  to  place  any  undue  or  unneces- 
sary Federal  restrictions  or  burdens  on  law- 
abiding  citizens  with  respect  to  the  acquisi- 
tion, possession,  or  use  of  firearms  appropri- 
ate to  the  purpose  of  hunting,  trap  shooting, 
target  shooting  personal  protection,  or  any 
other  lawful  activity,  and  that  this  title  Is 
not  intended  to  discourage  or  eliminate  t^e 
private  ownership  or  use  of  flrearms  by  law- 


abiding  citizens  for  lawful  purposes,  or  pro- 
vide for  the  Imposition  by  Federal  regula- 
tions of  any  procedures  or  requirements 
other  than  those  reasonably  necessary  to 
Implement  and  effectuate  the  provisions  of 
this  title. 

Sec.  3.  "Htle  18.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  917  there- 
of chapter  44  to  read  as  follows : 

"CHAPTKB  44.— F»BA«»«8 

"Sec 

"931.  Deflnltlons. 
"922.  Unlawful  acts. 
"923.  Licensing. 
"924.  Penalties. 

"925.  Exceptions:  Relief  from  disabilities. 
"926.  Rules  and  regulations. 
"927.  Effect  on  State  law. 
'928.  Separability  clause. 

"$931.  Deflnltlons 

"(a)  As  used  In  this  chapter — 

"(1)  The  term  'person'  and  the  term  'who- 
ever' Includes  any  Individual,  corporation, 
company,  association,  flrm,  partnership,  so- 
ciety, or  Joint  stock  company, 

"(2)  The  term  'Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce' Includes  commerce  between  any  State 
oi  possession  (not  including  the  Canal  Zone) 
and  any  place  outside  thereof;  or  between 
points  within  the  same  State  or  possession 
(not  including  the  Canal  Zone),  but  through 
any  place  outside  thereof:  or  within  any  pos- 
session or  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  term 
State"  shall  Include  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

"(3)  The  term  'flrearm'  means  any  weap- 
on (including  a  starter  gun)  which  will  or  la 
designed  to  or  may  readily  be  converted  to 
expel  a  projectile  by  the  action  of  an  ex- 
plosive: the  frame  or  receiver  of  any  such 
weapon:  or  any  firearm  muffler  or  flrearm 
Silencer:  or  any  destructive  device. 

"(4)  The  term  'destructive  device'  means 
any  explosive,  incendiary,  or  poison  gas 
bomb,  gretiade.  mine,  rocket,  missile,  or  sim- 
ilar device:  and  Includes  any  type  of  weapon 
which  will  or  Is  designed  to  or  may  readily 
b«  converted  to  expel  a  projectile  by  the 
action  of  any  explosive  and  having  any  bar- 
rel with  a  bore  of  one- half  Inch  or  more 
In  diameter. 

••i5)  The  term  'shotgun'  means  a  weapon 
designed  nr  redesigned,  made  or  remade,  and 
intended  to  be  fired  from  the  shoulder  and 
designed  or  redesigned  and  made  or  remade 
to  use  the  energy  of  the  explosive  In  a  fixed 
shotgun  shell  to  fire  through  a  smooth  bore 
either  a  number  of  ball  ."shot  or  a  slns^le 
projectile  for  each  single  pull  of  the  trigger. 

"(6)  The  term  'short-barreled  shotgun' 
means  a  shotgun  having  one  or  more  barrels 
less  than  eighteen  inches  In  length  and  any 
weapon  made  from  a  shotgun  (whether  by 
alteration,  modification,  or  otherwise)  If  such 
weapon  as  modified  has  an  overall  length  of 
less  than  twenty-six  Inches. 

"(7)  The  term  'rifle'  means  a  weapon  de- 
signed or  redesigned,  made  or  remade,  and 
Intended  to  be  fired  from  the  shoulder  and 
designed  or  redesigned  and  made  or  remade 
to  use  the  energy  of  the  explosive  In  a  fixed 
metallic  cartridge  to  fire  only  a  single  pro- 
jectile through  a  rifled  bore  for  each  single 
pull  of  the  trigger. 

"(8)  The  term  'short-birreled  rifle'  means 
a  rifle  having  one  or  more  barrels  less  than 
sixteen  Inches  In  length  ;\nd  any  weapon 
made  from  a  rifle  (whether  by  alteration, 
modlflcition.  or  otherwise)  if  such  weapon, 
.IS  modified,  has  an  overall  length  of  less  than 
twenty-six  inches. 

"(9)  The  term  'Importer'  means  any  per- 
son engaged  in  the  business  of  Importing  or 
bringing  flrearms  or  ammunition  Into  the 
United  States  for  purposes  of  sale  or  dis- 
tribution: and  the  term  'licensed  importer' 
means  any  such  person  licensed  under  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter. 

"1 10 1   The  term  manufacturer'  means  any 


person  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  fire- 
arms or  ammunition  for  purposes  of  sale  or 
distribution:  and  the  term  'licensed  manu- 
facturer' means  any  such  person  llcen.sed 
under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

"(11)  The  term 'dealer' means  (A)  any  per- 
son engaged  In  the  business  of  selling  flre- 
arms or  ammunition  at  wholesale  or  retail. 
I  Bl  any  person  engaged  In  the  bu:.lness  of  re- 
pairing iu:h  flrearms  or  of  making  or  fittlnif 
special  barrels,  stocks,  or  trigger  mechanisms 
to  firearms,  or  (C)  any  person  who  is  ■\  pawn- 
broker. The  term  licensed  dealer'  means  any 
dealer  who  Is  licensed  under  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter. 

■•(12>  The  term  'pawnbroker'  means  any 
person  whose  business  or  occupation  in- 
cludes the  taking  or  receiving,  by  way  of 
pledge  or  pawn,  of  any  flre.irm  or  ammuni- 
tion as  security  for  the  payment  or  repny- 
ment  of  money. 

"(13)  The  term  'Indictment'  Includes  an 
Indictment  or  an  Information  In  any  couri 
under  which  a  crime  punishable  by  impris- 
onment tor  .1  term  exceeding  one  year  may 
be  prosecuted. 

"(14)  The  term  'fugitive  from  justice' 
means  any  person  who  h.is  fied  from  any 
State  or  possession  to  avoid  prosecution  for 
a  crime  or  to  avoid  giving  testimony  in  mv 
criminal  proceeding. 

"(15)  The  term  'antique  firearm'  means 
any  firearm  not  designed  or  redesigned  for 
using  rim  fire  or  conventional  center  tire 
ignition  with  fixed  ammunition  and  manu- 
factured in  or  before  1898  (Including  any 
matchlock,  fiintlock,  percussion  cap,  or  sim- 
ilar early  type  of  ignition  ."system  or  replica 
thereof,  whether  .tctually  manufactured  be- 
fore or  after  the  year  1898)  and  also  any 
firearm  using  Kxed  ammunition  manufac- 
tured in  or  before  1898.  for  which  anununi- 
tlon  is  no  longer  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  and  is  not  readily  available  m 
the  ordinary  channels  of  commercial  trade. 

"(16)  The  term  •.ammunition'  means  am- 
munition or  cirtridge  cases,  primers,  bul- 
lets, or  propelliint  powder  designed  for  use 
In  any  firearm 

"(H)  The  term  Secretary'  or  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury'  means  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate. 

"(b)  As  used  in  this  chapter — 

"(1)  The  term  flrearm'  shall  not  Include 
an  antique  flrearm. 

"(2)  The  term  destrxictlve  device'  shall  not 
Include — 

"(A)  a  device  which  is  neither  designed 
nor  redesigned  nor  used  nor  Intended  for  use 
aa  a  weapon:  or 

"(B)  any  device,  although  originally  de- 
signed as  a  weapon,  which  is  redesigned  so 
that  It  may  be  used  solely  as  a  signaling,  line- 
throwing,  safety,  or  simll.ar  device;  or 

"(C)  any  shotgun  other  than  a  short- 
barreled  shotgun:  or 

"(D)  any  nonautomatic  rifle  (other  than 
a  short-barreled  rifle)  generally  recognized 
or  particularly  suitable  for  use  for  the  hunt- 
ing of  big  game:  or 

"(E)  surplus  obsolete  ordnance  sold,  loan- 
ed, or  given  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sections  4684 
(2).  4685,  or  4686  of  Utle  10.  UrUted  States 
Code:  or 

■■(P)  any  other  device  which  the  Secretary 
flnds  Is  not  likely  to  be  used  as  a  weapon. 

'"(3)  The  term  crime  punishable  by  im- 
prisonment for  a  term  exceeding  one  year' 
shall  not  Include  any  Federal  or  State  offen- 
ses pertaining  to  antitrust  violations,  unfair 
trade  practices,  restraints  of  trade,  or  other 
slmila.'  offenses  relating  to  the  regulation  of 
business  practices  as  the  Secetary  may  by 
regulation  designate. 

"5  922.  Unlawful  acts 

■"(a)   It  shall  be  unlawful — 

"(1)  for  any  person,  except  a  licensed  Im- 
porter, licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed 
dealer,  to  engage  In  the  business  of  Import- 
ing, manufacturing,  or  dealing  la  flrearms. 
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or  ammunition,  or  In  the  course  of  such  busi- 
neM  to  ship,  transport,  or  receive  any  flre- 
l^  or  ammunition  in  interstate  or  foreign 

'^^)^toT  any  Importer,  manufacturer  or 
deader  licensed  under  the  provisions  of  this 
copter  to  ship  or  trauBport  in  'nterstote  o"" 
foreign  commerce,  any  flrearms  or  aminuiiN 
tJon  to  any  person  other  than  a  licensed 
importer.  Heeded  manufacturer,  or  licensed 

'*'"!  a1  '^Ts'pa-g«ph  Shall  not  be  held  to 
preclude  a  licensed  importer,  licensed  man- 
Xturer,  or  licensed  dealer  from  return- 
m^a  firearm  or  replacement  firearm  of  the 
same  kind  and  type  to  a  person  from  whom 
it  was  received:  i.  ,j  ♦„ 

"(B)   this  paragraph  shall  not  be  held  to 
preclude  a  licensed  importer,  licensed  man- 
^"tlcturer.  or  licensed   dealer   f^o"^^  '1/P°^^\\; 
ing  a  flrearm  for  conveyance  In  the  malls 
to  any  officer,  employee,  agent,  or  watchman 
who.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
1715  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code.  Is 
eligible  to  receive  through  the  malls  pistols, 
revolvers,  and  other  flrearms  capable  of  be- 
ing concealed  on  the  person,  for  use  In  con- 
nection with  his  official  duty;  ».  „  v.» 
•(C)    nothing  In  this  paragraph  shall  be 
construed  as  applying  in  any  manner  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  or  any  possession  of  the  United 
States  differently  than  it  would  apply  if  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  or  the  possession  were  in  fact  a 
State  of  the  United  States. 

••(3>  for  anv  person,  other  than  a  licensed 
importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed 


deaier  to  transport  Into  or  receive  In  the 
State  Where  he  resides  (or  if  the  person  Is  a 
corporation  or  other  business  entity,  in  which 
he  maintains  a  place  of  business)  any  fire- 
arm purchased  or  otherwise  obtained  by 
him  outside  that  State. 

(4)  for  anv  person,  other  than  a  licensed 
importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed 
dealer,  to  transport  In  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  any  destructive  device,  machine- 
Eun  las  defined  in  section  5848  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954)  •  \^,^°«;^"; 
reled  shotgun,  or  short-barreled  rifle,  except 
.,8  speciflcallv   authorized   by   the   Secretary 
consistent  with  public  safety  and  necessity. 
••(5)   for  anv  person  other  than  a  licensed 
importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed 
dealer,  to  transfer,  seal,  trade,  give,  traixsport, 
or  deliver  anv  flrearm  to  any  person  (other 
than  a  licensed  importer,  licensed  manufac- 
turer or  licensed  dealer)  who  the  transferor 
knows  or  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  re- 
sides in  any  State  other  than  that  In  which 
the  transferor  resides  (or  in  which  his  place 
of  business  Is  located  If  the  transferor  Is  a 
corporation  or  other  business  entity ) . 

•This  paragraph  shall  not  apply  t<D  trans- 
actions  between  licensed  importers,  licensed 
manufacturers,  and  licensed  dealers. 

••(6)  for  anv  person  in  connection  with  the 
acquisition  or  attempted  acquisition  of  any 
firearm  or  ammunition  from  a  licensed  Im- 
porter, licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed 
dealer,  knowingly  to  make  any  falf  o'  «ct\; 
tious  oral  or  written  statement  or  to  furnish 
or  exhibit  any  false  or  fictitious  or  misrepre- 
.sented  identification.  Intended  or  likely  to  de- 
ceive such  importer  manufacturer  or  deal- 
er with  respect  to  any  fact  material  to  the 
lawfulness  of  the  sale  or  other  disposition  of 
such  flrearm  or  ammunition  tmder  the  proM- 
Flons  of  this  chapter. 

"(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  licensed 
importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed 
dealer  to  sell  or  deliver — 

"(1)  any  firearm  or  ammunition  to  any 
individual  who  the  licensee  knows  or  has  rea- 
sonable cause  to  believe  is  less  than  eighteen 
vears  of  age  and.  It  the  flrearm  or  ammuni- 
tion is  other  than  a  shotgun  or  rifle,  or  am- 
munition for  a  shotgun  or  rifle,  to  any  in- 
dividual who  the  licensee  knows  or  has  rea- 


sonable cause  to  believe  is  less  than  twenty- 

°'*'V2rMiy  flrearm  or  ammunition  to  any 
person  in  any  State  where  the  purchase  or 
possession  by  such  person  of  such  firearm  or 
ammunition  would  be  In  violation  of  any 
State  or  local  law  applicable  at  the  place  of 
sale,  delivery,  or  other  disposition  unless 
the  licensee  knows  or  has  reasonable  cause 
to  believe  that  the  purchase  or  possession 
would  not  be  in  violation  of  such  State  or 

"(3)  any  flrearm  to  any  person  who  the 
licensee  knows  or  has  reasonable  cause  to 
believe  does  not  reside  in  (or  If  the  person  Is 
a  corporation  or  other  business  entity,  does 
not  maintain  a  place  of  business  in)  the 
State  in  which  the  licensee's  place  of  busi- 
ness is  located. 

"(4)  to  any  person  any  destructive  device, 
machine  gun  (as  deflned  in  section  5848  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954)  short- 
barreled  shotgun,  or  short-barreled  rifle, 
except  as  specifically  authorized  by  the  Sec- 
retary consistent  with  public  safety  and 
necessity.  .^.         .      _„„ 

••(5)  any  firearm  or  ammunition  to  any 
person  unless  the  licensee  notes  in  his  rec- 
ords required  to  be  kept  pursuant  to  section 
923  of  this  chapter,  the  name,  age,  and  place 
of  residence  of  .such  person  If  the  person  Is 
an  Individual,  or  the  identity  and  principal 
and  local  places  of  business  of  such  person 
if  the  person  is  a  corporation  or  other  busi- 
ness entltv.  ,  ... 
Paragraphs  (1).  (2),  (3),  and  (4)  of  this 
subsection  shall  not  apply  to  transactions 
between  licensed  importers,  licensed  manu- 
facturers, and  licensed  dealers. 

"(ci    It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  licensed 
importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed 
dealer   to   sell   or   otherwise   dispose   of   any 
firearm  or  ammunition  to  any  person,  know- 
ing or  having   reasonable  cause   to   believe 
that  such  person  is  a  fugitive  from  justice  or 
is  under  indictment  or  has  been  convicted 
in  any  court  of  a  crime  punishable  by  impris- 
onment for  a  term  exceeding  one  year.  This 
subsection  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
sale  or  disposition  of  a  firearm  or  ammuni- 
tion to  a  licensed  importer,  licensed  manu- 
facturer, or  licensed  dealer  who  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)   of  section  925  of  this  chapter 
is  not  precluded  from  dealing   In  firearms 
or  ammunition,  or  to  a  person  who  has  been 
eranted  relief  from  disabilities  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c)  of  section  925  of  this  chapter, 
"(d)   It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
knowingly  to  deliver  or  cause  to  be  delivered 
to  any  common  or  contract  carrier  for  trans- 
portation or  shipment  in  Interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce,   to  persons  other   than   li- 
censed importers,  licensed  manufacturers,  or 
licensed  dealers,  any  package  or  other  con- 
tainer   in    which    there    is    any    flrearm   or 
^.mmunition  without  written  notice  to  the 
carrier    that    such    flrearm    or    ammunition 
is  being  transported  or   shipped. 

"(e)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  common 
or  contract  carrier  to  transport  or  deliver  in 
interstate  cr  foreign  commerce  any  firearm 
or  ammunition  with  knowledge  or  reason- 
..ble  cause  to  believe  that  the  shipnient, 
transportation,  or  receipt  thereof  would  be 
in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 
■■(f)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
v^ho  is  under  indictment  or  who  has  been 
convicted  in  any  court  of  a  crime  punish- 
able by  imprisonment  for  a  term  f^'ceeding 
one  vear.  or  who  Is  a  fugitive  from  Justice  to 
ship" or  transport  any  firearm  or  ammunition 
in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce. 

"(g)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
who  is  under  Indictment  or  who  has  been 
convicted  iu  any  court  of  crime  P^'jjshable 
by  imprisonment  for  a  term  exceeding  one 
year,  or  is  a  fugitive  from  justice  to  receive 
any  flrearm  or  ammunition  which  has  been 
shipped  or  transported  in  interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce. 


(h)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  transport  or  ship  In  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce,  any  :.tolen  flrearm  or  stolen  am- 
munition, knowing  or  having  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  the  same  to  have  been  stolen. 
"(l)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  receive,  conceal,  store,  barter,  sell,  or  dis- 
pose of  any  stolen  firearm  or  stolen  ammu- 
nition, or  pledge  or  accept  as  security  for  a 
loan  any  stolen  flrearm  or  stolen  ammunition, 
moving  as  or  which  Is  a  part  of  or  which 
constitutes  interstate  or  foreign  commerce, 
knowing  or  having  reasonable  cause  to  be- 
lieve the  same  to  have  been  stolen. 

"(J)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
knowlnglv  to  transport,  ship,  or  receive,  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  any  flrearm 
the  importer's  or  manufacturer's  serial  num- 
ber of  which  has  been  removed,  obliterated, 
or  altered. 

"(k)    It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
knowlnglv  to  Import  or  bring  Into  the  United 
States  or"  any  possession  thereof  any  flrearm 
or  ammunition,  except  as  provided  In  sub- 
section  (d)    of  section  925  of  this  chapter; 
and    It   shall    be    unlawful    for    any    person 
knowingly  to  receive  any  firearm  or  ammuni- 
tion which  has  been  imported  or  brought  into 
the  United  States  or  any  possession  thereof 
in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 
"(1)    It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  licensed 
importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed 
dealer  knowingly  to  make  any  false  entry  in, 
or  to  fall  to  make  appropriate  entry  In  or  to 
fall  to  properly  maintain,  any  record  which 
he  Is  required  to  keep  pursuant  to  section 
923  of  this  chapter  or  regulations  promul- 
gated thereunder. 
"5  923.  Licensing 

""(a)  No  person  shall  engage  in  business  as 
a  flrearms  or  ammunition  importer,  manu- 
facturer, or  dealer  until  he  has  filed  an  ap- 
plication with,  and  received  a  license  to  do 
«o  from,  the  Secretary.  The  application  shall 
be  in  such  form  and  contain  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe. Each  applicant  shall  be  required  to 
pay  a  fee  for  obtaining  such  a  license,  a  sepa- 
rate fee  being  required  for  each  place  in 
which  the  applicant  is  to  do  business,  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  ( 1)  If  a  manufacturer — 
"(A)  of  destructive  devices  and/or  ammu- 
nition for  destructive  devices  a  fee  of  $1,000 
per  vear;  ,       ._ 

"(B)  of  firearms  other  than  destructive  de- 
vices a  fee  of  $500  per  year; 

"(C)    of    ammunition    for    firearms    other 

than  destructive  devices  a  fee  of  SIO  per  year. 

"(2)  If  an  Importer — 

"(A)  of  destructive  devices  and/or  amnru- 

nltlon  for  destructive  devices  a  fee  of  $1,000 

per  vear;  . 

"(B)  of  flrearms  other  than  destructive  de- 
vices and, 'or  ammunition  for  firearms  other 
than  destructive  devices  a  fee  of  $500  per 
year. 

"(3)  If  a  dealer — 

"(A)  in  destructive  devices  and'or  ammu- 
nition for  destructive  devices  a  fee  of  Sl.OOO 

"(B)  who  is  a  pawnbroker  dealing  in  fire- 
arms ofner  than  destructive  devices  or  am- 
munition for  firearms  other  than  destructive 
devices  a  fee  of  S250  per  year; 

"(C)  who  is  not  a  dealer  in  destructive  de- 
vices or  a  pawnbroker  a  fee  of  $10  per  year. 

"(b)  Upon  the  filing  of  a  proper  applica- 
tion and  payment  of  the  prescribed  fee.  the 
Secretary  mav  Issue  to  the  applicant  the 
appropriate  license  which,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter  and  other  appli- 
cable provisions  of  law.  shall  entitle  the 
licensee  to  transport,  ship,  and  receive  fire- 
arms and  ammunition  covered  by  such  li- 
cense in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  dur- 
ing the  period  stated  In  the  license. 

"(c)  Any  application  submitted  under  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall  be 
disapproved  and  the  license  denied  and  the 
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fee  returned  to  the  applicant  If  the  Secre- 
tary, after  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing. Onda  that — 

"(1)  the  applicant  U  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age:  or 

"(3)  the  applicant  (including  In  the  case 
of  a  corporation,  partnership,  or  association, 
any  Individual  possessing,  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly, the  power  to  direct  or  cause  the  direc- 
tion of  the  management  and  policies  of  the 
corporation.  i>artnershlp.  or  association)  Is 
prohlbltet*  from  transporting,  shipping,  or 
receiving  firearms  or  ammunition  In  Inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  chapter;  or  Is,  by  reason  of  his 
business  experience,  financial  standing,  or 
trade  connections,  not  likely  to  commence 
business  operations  during  the  term  of  the 
annual  license  applied  for  or  to  maintain 
operations  in  compliance  with  this  chapter; 
or 

"(3)  the  applicant  has  willfully  violated 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  or  reg- 
ulations Issued  thereunder;  or 

"(4)  the  .'ippllcant  has  willfully  failed  to 
disclose  any  material  Information  required, 
or  has  made  any  false  statement  as  to  any 
material  fact.  In  connection  with  bis  appli- 
cation; oi*   ■ 

"(5)  thte'appUcant  does  not  have,  or  doe« 
not  Intend  to  have  or  to  maintain,  in  a  State 
or  possession,  business  premises  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  business. 

•■(d)  Each  licensed  importer,  licensed 
manvifacturer.  and  licensed  dealer  shall 
maintain  such  records  of  importation,  pro- 
duction, shipment,  receipt,  and  sale  or  other 
disposition,  of  firearms  .ind  ammunition  at 
such  pliice.  for  such  period  and  in  such  form 
as  the  Secretan,-  may  by  regulations  prescribe. 
Such  importers,  manufacturers,  and  dealer* 
shall  make  such  records  available  for  inspec- 
tion r.t  .ill  reasonable  times,  and  shall  submit 
to  the  Secretary  such  reports  and  informa- 
tion With  respect  to  such  records  and  the 
contents  thereof  as  he  shall  by  regulations 
prescribe.  The  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may 
enter  during  business  hours  the  premises 
(including  places  of  storage)  of  any  firearms 
or  ammunition  importer,  manufacturer,  or 
dealer  for  the  purpose  of  Inspecting  or  ex- 
amining any  records  or  documents  required 
to  be  kept  by  such  importer  or  manufac- 
turer or  dealer  under  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter  or  regulations  issued  pursuant  there- 
to, and  any  firearms  or  ammunition  kept  or 
stored  by  such  importer,  manufacturer,  or 
dealer  at  such  premises.  Upon  the  request  of 
any  State  or  possession,  or  any  political  sub- 
division thereof,  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury may  make  available  to  such  State  or 
possession,  or  any  political  subdivision  there- 
of, any  Information  which  he  may  obtain  by 
reason  of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  with 
resepct  to  the  identiflcatlon  of  persons  within 
such  State  or  possession,  or  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof,  who  have  purchased  or  received 
firearms  or  ammunition,  together  with  a  de- 
scription of  such  firearms  or  ammunition. 

"(e)  Licenses  Issued  under  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall  be  kept 
posted  and  kept  available  for  inspection  on 
the  business  premises  covered  by  the  license. 

"(f)  Licensed  Importers  and  licensed  man- 
ufacturers shall  identify.  In  such  manner  as 
the  Secretary  shall  by  regulations  prescribe, 
each  firearm  imported  or  manufactured  by 
such  Importer  or  manufacturer. 

"§  924.  Penalties 

"(a)  Whoever  violates  any  provision  of  this 
chapter  or  knowingly  makes  any  false  state- 
ment i-r  representation  with  respect  to  the 
information  required  by  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter  to  be  kept  in  the  records  of  a  person 
licensed  under  this  chapter,  or  In  applying 
for  any  license  or  exemption  or  relief  from 
disability  under  the  provisions  of  this  chap- 
ter, shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

"(b)  Whoever,  with  Intent  to  commit 
therewith  an  offense  punishable  by  Imprison- 
ment for  a  term  exceeding  one  year,  or  with 


knowledge  or  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that 
an  offense  punishable  by  imprisonment  for 
a  term  exceeding  one  year  Is  to  be  committed 
therewith,  ships,  transports,  or  receives  a  fire- 
arm or  any  ammunition  In  Interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  ten 
years,  or  both. 

'•(c>  Any  firearm  or  ammunition  Involved 
in.  or  used  or  Intended  to  be  used  In.  any  vio- 
lation of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  or  a 
rule  or  regulation  promulgated  thereunder, 
or  violation  of  any  other  criminal  law  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  subject  to  seizure  and 
forfeiture  and  all  provisions  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  relating  to  the  seizure, 
forfeiture,  and  disposition  of  firearms,  as  de- 
fined In  section  5848(1)  of  said  Code,  shall, 
so  far  as  applicable,  extend  to  seizures  and 
forfeitures  under  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter. 
"§925.  Exceptions:  Relief  from  disabilities 

"(a)  The  provisions  of  this  chapter  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  the  transportation, 
shipment,  receipt,  or  Importation  of  any  fire- 
arm or  ammunition  imported  for,  or  sold  or 
shipped  to,  or  Issued  for  the  use  of  the  United 
States  or  any  department  or  agency  thereof; 
or  any  State  or  possession,  or  any  department, 
agency,  or  political  subdivision  thereof. 

"(b)  A  licensed  Importer,  licensed  manu- 
facturer, or  licensed  dealer  who  is  indicted 
for  a  crime  punishable  by  imprisonment  for 
a  term  exceeding  one  year,  may,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provisions  of  this  chap- 
ter, continue  operations  pursuant  to  his 
existing  license  (provided  that  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  the  term  of  the  existing  license 
timely  application  is  made  for  a  new  license) 
during  the  term  of  such  indictment  and 
until  any  conviction  pursuant  to  the  indict- 
ment becomes  final. 

"(c)  A  person  who  has  been  convicted  of  a 
crime  punishable  by  Imprisonment  for  a 
term  exceeding  one  year  (other  than  a  crime 
involving  the  use  of  a  firearm  or  other 
weapon  or  a  violation  of  this  chapter  or  of 
the  National  Firearms  Act )  may  make  appli- 
cation to  the  Secretary  for  relief  from  the 
disabilities  under  this  chapter  incurred  by 
reason  of  such  conviction,  and  the  Secretary 
may  grant  such  relief  If  it  is  established  to 
his  satisfaction  that  the  circumstances  re- 
garding the  conviction,  and  the  applicant's 
record  and  reputation,  are  such  that  the 
applicant  will  not  be  likely  to  conduct  his 
operations  in  an  unlawful  manner,  and  that 
the  granting  of  the  relief  would  not  be  con- 
trary to  the  public  interest.  A  licensee  con- 
ducting operations  imder  this  chapter,  who 
makes  application  for  relief  from  the  dis- 
abilities Incurred  under  this  chapter  by  rea- 
son of  such  a  conviction,  shall  not  be  barred 
by  such  conviction  from  further  operations 
under  his  license  pending  final  action  on  an 
application  for  relief  filed  pursuant  to  this 
section.  Whenever  the  Secretary  grants  relief 
to  any  person  pursuant  to  this  section  he 
shall  promptly  publish  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister notice  of  such  action  together  with  the 
reasons  therefor. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  may  authorize  a  fire- 
arm or  animuultion  to  be  Imported  or 
brought  into  the  United  States  or  any  pos- 
session thereof  if  the  person  importing  or 
bringing  in  the  firearm  or  ammunition  es- 
tablishes to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary 
that  the  firearm  or  ammunition — 

"(1)  is  being  imported  or  brought  in  for 
scientific  or  research  purposes,  or  is  for  use 
in  connection  with  competition  or  training 
pursuant  to  chapter  401  of  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code;   or 

"(2)  is  an  unserviceable  firearm,  other 
than  a  macblnegun  as  defined  in  section 
3848(2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (not  readily  restorable  to  firing  condi- 
tion). Imported  or  brought  in  as  a  curio  or 
museum  piece;   or 

"(3)  Is  of  a  type  that  does  not  fall  within 
the  definition  of  a  firearm  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 5846(1)    of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 


of  1954  and  Is  generally  recognized  as  par- 
ticularly suitable  for  or  readily  adaptable 
to  sporting  purposes,  and  In  the  case  of 
surplus  military  firearms  Is  a  rifle  or  shot- 
gun; or 

"(4)  was  previously  taken  out  of  the 
United  States  or  a  possession  by  the  person 
who  Is  bringing  In  the  firearm  or  ammuni- 
tion: 

Provided,  That  the  Secretary  may  permit  the 
conditional  importation  or  bringing  In  of  a 
firearm  or  ammunition  for  examination  and 
testing  in  connection  with  the  making  of  .i 
determination  as  to  whether  the  importa- 
tion or  bringing  in  of  such  firearm  or  am- 
munition will  be  allowed  under  this  subsec- 
tion. 
"§  926.  Rules  and  regulations 

"The  Secretary  may  prescribe  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  he  deems  reasonably 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter.  The  Secretary  shall  give  reasonable 
public  notice,  and  afford  to  Interested  par- 
ties opportunity  for  hearing,  prior  to  pre- 
scribing such  rules  and  regulations.  Viola- 
tion of  any  provision  of  this  chapter,  or  rule 
or  regulation  promulgated  hereunder,  shall 
be  grounds  for  revocation  by  the  Secretary, 
upon  due  notice  and  hearing,  of  any  li- 
cense Issued  hereunder. 
"I  927.  Effect  on  State  law 

"No  provision  of  this  chapter  shall  be 
construed  as  indicating  an  intent  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress  to  occupy  the  field  in 
which  such  provision  operates  to  the  e.t- 
clusion  of  the  law  of  any  State  or  possession 
on  the  same  subject  matter,  unless  there  is 
a  direct  and  positive  conflict  between  such 
provision  and  the  law  of  the  State  or  pos- 
session so  that  the  two  cannot  be  reconciled 
or  consistently  stand  together, 

"§  928.  Separability 

"If  any  provision  of  this  chapter  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstance is  held  Invalid,  the  remainder  of 
the  chapter  and  the  application  of  such 
provision  to  other  persons  not  similarly  sit- 
uated or  to  other  circumstances  shall  not  be 
affected  thereby." 

Sec.  4.  The  administration  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  amendment  made  by  this  title 
shall  be  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  In  this  title  or  amendment 
made  thereby  shall  be  construed  as  modify- 
ing or  affecting  any  provision  of — 

(a)  the  National  Firearms  Act  (chapter  53 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954);  or 

(b)  section  414  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954  (22  use.  1934).  as  amended,  re- 
lating to  munitions  control;  or 

(c)  section  1715  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  nonmailable  firearms. 

Sec.  6.  The  table  of  contents  to  "PART 
I. — CRIMES"  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  inserting  after 

"43.  False   personation 911" 

a   chapter  reference  as  follows: 

"44.  Firearms    - -  921" 

Sec.  7.  The  Federal  Firearms  Act  (52  Stat. 
1250;  15  US.C.  901-910),  as  amended.  Is  re- 
pealed. 

Sec.  8.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
become  effective  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  after  the  date  of  its  enactment;  except 
that  repeal  of  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  shall 
not  in  Itself  terminate  any  valid  license  is- 
sued pursuant  to  that  Act  and  any  such  li- 
cense shall  be  deemed  valid  until  It  shall  ex- 
pire according  to  Its  terms  unless  It  be  sooner 
revoked  or  terminated  pursuant  to  applicable 
provisions  of  law. 

(From  the  Anchorage  (Alaska)  Dally  Times, 
June  20,  1968] 
GT7NS  IN  Alaska 
Let's  talk  about  gun  control. 
Everyone   Is.   It's   the  national   emotional 
issue   at   this   moment.   And   there  is   good 
reason  for  it  to  be. 


The  nation  has  been  stunned  by  events 
which  strike  at  our  conscience  as  citizens  of 
the  United  States  and  as  human,  decent  in- 

'^'ourPresident  was  slain  in  Dallas  by  a 
mail  order  rifle.  The  most  respected  of  the 
^"l  rights  leaders.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King 
jr  wr^  killed  In  Memphis  by  an  assassin 
am^  With  a  rifle.  The  late  President's 
brother  was  assassinated  in  Los  Angeles  by  a 
man  who  apparently  bought  a  hand  gun  in 
Uie  last  of  a  series  of  uncontrolled  sales— 
from  second  hand,  to  third  hand. 

Across  the  land,  in  our  great  metropolitan 
.reas.  men  and  women  of  otherwise  good 
will   are   arming  themselves  in  fear  of  riot 

'"rhe^^ale  of  weapons  and  ammunition- 
not  for  use  by  sportsmen  or  collectors— has 
reached  something  of  a  frenzy.  ,,^^^^ 

And  no  matter  how  the  situation  is  viewed. 
it  is  real.  There  is  ooncem.  And  there  is 
r<>ason  for  concern. 

And  somewhere,  in  all  the  furor,  lies  a 
solution.  There  must  be,  amid  the  emotions 
;  way  to  be  found  that  will  meet  a  real  need 
m  the  areas  where  gun  control  is  a  cnsis 
of  high  order-while  still  serving  those  areas 
where  the  situation  is  not  Inflamed. 

The  easy  way  for  us  would  be  to  Join  those 
who  clamor  for  rigid  control  on  the  sale  and 
shipment  of  fire  arms  and  ammunition  But 
that  would  not  serve  the  interests  of  Alaska 
or  the  needs  of  Alaskans. 

We're  different  here.  The  problems  we  have 
m  Alaska  are  not  the  problems  of  Dall^  or 
Memphis  or  Los  Angeles-or  Detroit  or  New- 
.irk  or  Washington.  D.C..  lor  that  matter. 

Because  of  that  difierence.  we  have  been 
.xcluded  before  in  national  legislation^ 

We  are  excluded  from  the  Interstate  Hlgh- 
■.vav  program,  although  we  pay  all  the  fed- 
eral gasoline  taxes  any  other  state  pays. 

We  are  penalized  by  the  Jones  Act  in  a 
..vay  no  other  state  among  the  contiguous 
48  states  is  penalized. 

We  are  a  land  apart  in  a  dozen  other  pieces 
of  federal  regulations  and  controls— some  to 
,ur  benefit,  others  vo  our  detriment. 

But  the  precedent  is  there.  And  It  could 
well  apply  to  gun  controls,  too. 

If  the  rest  of  the  sUtes  have  problems. 
t>iey  should  be  solved.  If  It  requires  federal 
cgislaUon,  the  laws  should  be  enacted. 

But   there   need   be   no   blanket  law  that 

...ould  penalize  Alaskans  for  the  troubles  in 

ther  states.  ,  „i„„ 

We  don't  have  political  assassins  roaming 

cur   streets    and    hotel    kitchens.   We    don  t 

i.ave  riots  and  civil  turmoil. 

But  we  do  have  wilderness.  And  we  do 
itve  hunting— for  subsistence  and  for  sport. 
We  have  the  frontier— and  the  frontier  re- 
quires firearms  and  men  who  know  how  to 
ice  them.  _ 

It's  easy  to  demand  passage  of  a  law.  But 
.    law  construed  to   solve  an  emotional   or 
ractical  need  In  one  area  of  the  country,  in 
his  case,  may  not  serve  another. 

Let  congress  wTlte  its  gun  control  laws  ir 

::  must.  .       . 

But  include  Alaska  out.  It  can  be  done. 

nd  It  should  be  done.  If  anything  of  this 

•lature  Is   to   come   about   in  this  land   of 

f.urs. 


POSSIBLE  VACANCY  IN  POSITION 
OF  CHIEF  JUSTICE 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
WEDNESDAY,  JULY  3.  UNTIL  12 
NOON  ON  MONDAY.  JULY  8.   1968 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  tomor- 
row—and  the  appropriate  concurrent 
resolution  will  come  from  the  House— 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
vacancy  in  the  position  of  Chief  Justice 
imposes  a  heavy  burden  on  Federal 
justice.  _        __ 

The  burden  of  the  present  Supreme 
Court  is  a  heavy  one  whether  measured 
in  the  number  of  cases  coming  before  it 
or  in  the  importance  of  the  cases.  A 
vacancy  of  months'  duration,  either  in 
the  post  of  the  Chief  or  an  Associate 
Justice,  would  inevitably  have  a  slowing 
effect,  simply  because  of  the  impact  of 
the  loss  of  one  of  nine  members.  EquaUy 
disturbing  is  the  risk  of  indecisive  4-to-4 
decisions  produced  by  the  absence  of  a 
ninth  vote. 

The  absence  of  a  Chief  Justice  would 
compound  the  problem.  He  is  the  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  Court  and  responsible 
lor  the  efficient  conduct  of  its  busmess. 
Moreover,  his  administrative  responsi- 
bilities extend  to  the  whole  of  the  Fed- 
eral judicial  system.  A  hiatus  of  leader- 
ship and  supervision  by  the  Chief  Justice 
at  this  time  of  increasing  difficulties  for 
the  courts  would  be  particularly  harm- 
ful He  is  Chairman  of  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference. The  need  to  oversee  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Federal  Judicial  Center 
authorized  by  Congress  last  December 
in  itself,  is  a  compelling  reason  to  avoid 
the  hiatus. 

Examples  of  recognition  of  the  need 
for  continuity  in  the  office  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice may  be  found  both  in  our  early  his- 
tory and  recent  times.  To  succeed  Oliver 
Ellsworth,  the  third  Chief  Justice.  Presi- 
dent John  Adams  nominated  John  Jay 
in  December  1800,  only  to  have  him  de- 
cline   on    January    2,    1891.    President 
Adams  quickly  named  his  Secretary  of 
State,  John  Marshall,  whose  renomma- 
tion  was  confirmed  on  January  27,  1801. 
Marshall  carried  on  the  duties  of  Chiet 
Justice  from  January  31,  the  date  ot 
his  commission,  although  finding  it  "t^" 
essary  to  continue  as  Secretary  of  State 
until  the  end  of  Adams'  term  on  March  4. 
President  Eisenhower's  use  of  recess 
appointments  on  two  occasions  also  em- 
phasizes the  importance  of  maintaining 
a  full  complement  on  the  Supreme  Court. 
He  appointed  Chief  Justice  Warren  on 
October  2,  1953,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
term  of  Court  rather  than  await  the  re- 
turn of  Congress  the  next  January.  He 
gave  a  recess  appointment  to  Associate 
Justice  Brennan   on   October   16,   1956, 
also  at  the  commencement  of  a  new  term 
and.  it  should  be  noted,  just  before  the 
1965  presidential  election. 

I  am  aware  of  nothing  in  cur  history 
suggesting  that  a  President  should  re- 
frain from  filling  a  Court  vacancy  that 
will  otherwise  last  an  appreciable  time— 
particularlv  when  it  '.vill  extend  well  be- 
yond the  opening  of  a  term.  For  the  rea- 
sons I  have  mentioned,  it  seems  to  me 
desirable  to  move  quickly  to  fill  a  vacancy 
in  that  circumstance. 

The  President  is  empowered  by  the 
Constitution  to  appoint  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  Presidents  powers 
are  the  same  throughout  his  term. 

Nonpolitical  appointments  to  the  ju- 
diciary are  the  ideal.  Politics  should  not 
enter  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Senate 


in  exercising  its  power  of  confirmation. 
Only  the  qualifications  of  the  appomtee 
are  appropriate  for  consideration. 


THE  ENEMY  IN  LAOS 
Mr  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  at  a  news 
conference  in  Paris  the  other  day.  Prince 
Souvanna  Phouma,  of  Laos,  who  is  natu- 
rally vexed  by  North  Vietnam's  contin- 
ued invasion  of  his  counti-y  despite  the 
terms  of  the  1962  Geneva  accords,  argued 
sensibly  against  a  total  cessation  of 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  by  the  United 
States. 

If  vou  stopped  the  bombardment  .  .  . 
without  removal  of  North  Vietnamese  troops 
from  Laos,  how  could  the  Americans  accept 
the  situation?  It  would  leave  their  western 
flank  exposed — 

Said  the  Laotian  Premier. 
The  !X)int  is  well  taken,  as  was  ob- 
served in  an  editorial  published  in  yester- 
day's Washington  Evening  Star.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  m 
the  Recokd.  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Enemy  in  Laos 
At  his  news  conference  in  Paris  the  other 
day  Premier  Prince  Souvanna  Phouma  of 
Laos  offered  a  bit  of  advice  worth  listening 
to  As  long  as  Hanoi  maintains  a  big  army 
on  Laotian  soil,  he  said,  the  United  States 
should  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  demands  for  a  total 
halt  to  Its  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 

It  is  difficult  to  fault  this  view  on  cither 
military  or  political  grounds.  As  Souvanna 
told  the  reporters,  "If  you  stopped  the 
bombardment  .  .  .  without  removal  of  North 
Vietnamese  troops  from  Laos,  how  could  the 
Americans  accept  the  situation?  It  would 
leave  their  western  flank  exposed"  in  South 
Vietnam  As  for  his  own  country,  It  would 
then  become  more  vulnerable  than  ever  to  a 
complete  Communist  takeover. 

The  1962  Geneva  accords,  of  course,  are 
supposed  to  guarantee  the  Laotian  people's 
national  Independence  and  neutrality.  But 
Hanoi,  though  a  signatory,  has  never  hon- 
ored the  agreements.  On  the  contrary,  it  has 
flagrantly  violated  them  by  Invading  Laos 
and  using  it  as  a  transit  route  for  North 
Vietnamese  forces  committed  to  the  war  in 
South  Vietnam.  Needless  to  say,  this  massive 
act  of  a!?gression  is  not  admitted  by  the  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  regime,  but  it  Is  a  grim  reality 
nonetheless. 

In  Souvanna's  words,  backed  up  by  a  mass 
of  tangible  evidence.  North  Vietnam  now 
has  40  000  troops  stationed  "permanently 
in  Laos,  wholly  apart  from  the  thousands 
"passing  through."  The  Laotians  have  rea- 
son to  feel  Rreatly  abused  and  menaced.  As 
Souvanna  has  put  It,  "The  presence  of  these 
troops  has  obliged  us  to  maintain  an  army 
of  100,000,  which  Is  an  enormous  quantity 
for  a  country  which  has  barely  3  million 
inhabitants."  ^  ,, 

Small  wonder  that  the  prince  believes  a 
full  American  bombing  stoppage  should  be 
conditioned  on  an  agreement  by  Hanoi  to 
withdraw  from  Laos.  The  point  is  germane 
to  the  current  Paris  talks.  Some  such  quid 
pro  quo  will  have  to  be  negotiated  if  there 
is  ever  to  be  a  genuine  peace  settlement. 


GARY,  IND.,  A  CITY  OF  HOPE 
Mr  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  on  May  24 
I  responded  in  some  detail  to  a  series  of 
articles  written  by  John  J.  Synon  which 
were  highly  critical  of  the  city  of  Gary 
Ind  The  artlclf^s.  which  had  been  pnntea 
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in  the  Congressional  Record  on  May  9 
and  May  21.  seemed  to  suggest  that  Gary 
was  a  'city  without  hope"  because  its 
people  had  elected  a  Negro  to  the  ofBce 
of  mayor. 

Recently  there  came  to  my  attention 
a  moving  and  thoughtful  reply  to  those 
who  charge  that  Gary  Is  beyond  redemp- 
tion. It  was  written  by  Prof.  Mark  C. 
Roser.  of  the  social  work  department, 
Valparaiso  University,  Valparaiso,  Ind. 
Professor  Roser  is  well  acquainted  with 
Gary — its  problems,  its  strengths.  Its 
needs,  its  diverse  ethnic  groups,  and  Its 
many  accomplishments.  As  he  so  elo- 
quently states,  Gary  Is  a  young  city,  only 
61  years  of  age,  and  for  the  multitude  of 
workers  who  flocked  there  in  past  decades 
it  was  truly  a  city  of  hope,  of  opportu- 
nity, and  of  freedom. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
tribute  by  Professor  Roser  to  the  city  of 
Gary  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Rebvttai.  to  •■Ga«t.  a  CiTT  Wn-HOUT  Horz" 
I  By  Prof.  Mark  Roeer.  Valparaiso  tJnlverslty) 

Tnie  there  is  no  hope  tn  Gary  for  thoae 
who  are  racl*U.  prejudiced,  and  who  live 
with  ideas  unchanged  since  the  medieval 
times.  No  hop>e  for  thoae  who  react  with 
hostility  to  people  who  differ  from  their 
own  rigid,  narrow  and  unchanging  social 
ivttltude*.  There  Is  no  hope  for  those  who 
cannot  see  the  "good"  In  other  people  re- 
gardless of  religious  or  ethnic  background. 
No  hope  for  those  who  automatically  reject 
with  hostility  people  who  look"  different, 
who  go  to  different  churches,  who  speak 
with  an  accent  or  who  have  a  rich  but  dif- 
ferent social  background  than  their  own 
narrow   world. 

Gary  Is  a  new  world.  Because  of  Its  geo- 
graphical Ix»tlon.  Its  newness,  being 
founded  in  1907.  Its  lack  of  traditions,  the 
city  has  be<koned  to  those  who  want  to 
grow,  to  be  creative  and  to  form  a  new 
culture  in  our  democratic  land  It  beckoned 
to  those  In  the  early  years  who  wanted  to 
live  with  more  freedom,  more  economic  op- 
portunity and  a  more  democratic  govern- 
ment than  m  the  foreign  lands  from  which 
they  came. 

In  the  middle  j-ears  of  Its  development, 
the  spirit  of  the  city  offered  new  hope,  new 
opportunities  to  be  a  decent  and  produc- 
tive citizen  to  minority  groups  in  our  Coun- 
try and  who  felt  the  oppressive  stricture  of 
rectal  prejudice;  who  dreamed  of  a  new  life 
for  themselves  and  their  children.  It  was 
all  of  these  who  came  to  Gary  to  work,  to 
educate  their  children,  build  their  churches — 
and  help  tn  their  way  to  create  the  largest 
giant  of  Industrial  complex  in  the  world. 

In  their  hearts  .ind  minds  they  had  a 
dream.  This  was  a  dream  to  create  a  new 
town,  to  achieve  the  benefits  of  the  coun- 
try's heritage   of   democratic   living. 

Many  achieved  their  dream  It  Is  repre- 
sented In  their  schools,  the  achievements  of 
Its  graduates  In  the  arts,  medicine,  educa- 
tion and  science.  They  built  their  churches 
and  felt  a  freedom  to  seek  truth  In  their 
own  way.  Due  to  the  conditions  of  the 
town,  such  as  living  and  working  together 
they  also  discovered  that  social  and  ethnic 
background  differences  did  not  need  to 
arouse  hate. 

Gary  citizens  are  proud  of  their  achieve- 
ments, both  In  the  world  of  work,  their 
schools,  their  churches  and  social  systems. 

A»  In  every  community  of  the  land  there 
Is  a  degree  of  social  disorganization  and 
need.  Gary  leaders  are  aware  of  these  and 
they  are  losing  no  opportunity  to  bring  re- 
sources, both  In  the  community  and  from 


the  stat«  and  federal  resources  to  help. 
Many  of  these  social  needs  ^re  not  created 
within  Gary  but  are  due  to  outmoded  gov- 
ernment patterns  which  have  long  since 
been  inadequate  to  meet  present  needs.  No 
community  exists  by  itself  Gary  carries 
heavy  burdens  because  Its  urban  needs  have 
long  surpassed  the  characteristic  rural  out- 
look of  its  state  legislators. 

Gary  Is  demonstrating  that  the  real  need 
now  Is  for  a  revolution  In  the  attitudes  In 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  white  Americans. 
To  a  degree  they  have  demonstrated  this 
and  to  a  degree  this  achievement  Is  re- 
flected m  the  goodwill  and  respect  given  to 
Its  present  mayor  leadership. 

Gary  U  a  city  of  hope  for  all  those  who 
are  feeling  In  their  hearts  a  new  sense  of 
the  dignity  of  each  man.  To  those  who  are 
as  yet  closed  to  the  demands  of  the  times, 
who  cling  stubbornly  to  their  hates — for 
them  Gary  has  no  hope,  for  they  have  not 
yet  learned  to  love  "others  us  themselves ". 


SOUD  EDITORIAL  SUPPORT  FOR 
THE  PRESIDENT'S  SUPREME 
COURT    NOMINATIONS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  President 
Johnson's  nominations  for  the  Supreme 
Court  have  received  the  overw'helmlng 
endorsement  of  editorial  writers  in  our 
Nation's  press.  I  am  delighted  to  report 
this  fact  to  my  colleagues,  for  it  indi- 
cates, beyond  question,  the  true  senti- 
ments of  the  majority  of  the  American 
people  in  this  matter. 

The  press  supports  the  President  for 
two  basic  reasons.  First,  because  he  has 
nominated  two  outstanding  jurists  In 
Justice  Abe  Fortas  and  Judge  Homer 
Thomberrj-.  As  the  Denver  Post  noted: 

Abe  Portas.  we  believe.  Is  likely  to  make 
another  great  Chief  Justice.  To  reject  him 
for  partisan  purposes  would  be  a  tragic 
mistake. 

As  for  the  President's  nomination  of 

Judge  Thomberry.  the  Post  concludes: 

We  believe  the  selection  to  be  a  good  one. 

As  for  the  charge  that  the  President 
has  appointed  "two  cronies"  to  the 
Court,  the  Wichita  Eagle  has  this  to  say : 

One  thing  about  Lyndon  Balnes  John- 
son— he  has  Impressive  cronies. 

The  paper  goes  on  to  point  out  that 
neither  man  can  truthfully  be  called  a 
political  appointee,  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  well  within  his  rights  to  make 
Court  nominations  or  fill  any  existing 
vacancy  in  the  Federal  Establishment. 

In  my  view,  the  Minneapolis  Star  de- 
molishes, once  and  for  all.  the  argument 
that  the  President  is  a  lameduck  who 
has  no  moral  right  to  make  these  nomi- 
nations. The  paper  notes  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  not  a  defeated  politician  serving 
out  an  expired  term,  and  declares : 

L.B  J.  was  not  defeated.  He  has  the  duty 
and  moral  right  to  exercise  all  powers  of 
ofUce. 

I  think  the  vast  majority  of  my  col- 
leagues will  agree  that  the  judgment  of 
the  Nation's  editorial  writers  that  the  at- 
tack on  President  Johnson's  nominees  is 
politically  motivated  and  part  of  the 
narrow  partisanship  that  often  accom- 
panies a  presidential  election  year. 

I  doubt  very  much  whether  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  will  pay  heed  to 
those  who  are  desperately  seeking  a 
campaign  Issue  by  trying  to  involve  the 
Supreme  Court  in  partisan  politics. 


In  my  view.  President  Johnson  is  dis- 
chargliig  the  duties  of  his  oflQce  in  sub- 
mitting these  nominations.  I  believe  he 
has  acted  wisely  and  well  to  serve  the 
highest  Interests  of  the  Court  and  of  the 
American  people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  Into 
the  Record  a  sample  of  editorial  opinion 
concerning  the  President's  nominees  to 
the  Court  and  his  right  to  hold  the  pow- 
ers of  his  Office  until  next  January. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  Newsday.  June  28.  1968] 
A  New  Chief  Jitstice 

Amid  rumblings  of  opposition  from  Re- 
publican senators.  President  Johnson  has 
designated  Justice  Abe  Fortas  as  the  new 
chief  Juitlce  of  the  US.  Supreme  Court  to 
succeed  E.irl  Warren.  He  has  also  named  an 
old  Texas  friend,  Homer  Thomberry  of  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  to  succeed  Port.is 
as  a  justice.  Both  men  conform  with  the 
present   "liberal"  orientation  of  the  court 

As  to  the  qualifications  of  Justice  Fortas 
there  can  be  no  argument.  He  Is  a  thought- 
ful and  compassionate  scholar  of  long  tenure 
in  government.  He  came  to  Washington  a.s 
one  of  the  energetic  young  lawyers  recruited 
by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  to  bolster  the  New 
Dieal.  In  later  years  he  has  been  a  highly- 
esteemed  corporation  lawyer,  who  believes 
that  big  business! — when  conducted  respon- 
sibly— can  coexist  with  big  government 
Thomberry,  In  common  with  Justice  Fortas. 
has  the  approval  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. 

Some  threats  of  flllbuster  over  the  con- 
flrmatlon  of  these  two  men  have  come  from 
certain  Republican  members  of  the  Senate 
The  threats  should  be  reconsidered.  The  Pres- 
ident has  the  right  to  name  his  own  appoin- 
tees to  vacant  positions.  He  Is  President  until 
the  end  of  his  term,  and  cries  of  "lame  duck" 
are  In  reality  cries  of  sour  grapes.  Former 
Vice  President  Nixon,  unfortunately,  has 
leaped  Into  the  argument.  F^rst  he  Insisted 
that  a  new  President  should  select  a  new 
chief  Justice  When  he  learned  the  appoint- 
ment had  been  made,  he  again  repeated  nis 
views.  He  should  have  kept  his  silence. 

The  consternation  among  some  Republi- 
cans seems  to  be  based  upon  the  fear  that 
the  court  will  continue  to  be  "liberal"  In- 
stead of  conservative  as  a  result  of  the  ap- 
pointments the  President  has  made  Those 
who  cry  loudest  downgrade  the  dispasslon- 
ateneso  of  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Felix  Frankfurter,  in  his  time  with  the  New 
Deal,  was  vilified  for  his  so-called  left-wing 
views;  after  he  became  a  Justice,  he  w.-.s  crit- 
icized for  his  conservatism.  The  appoint- 
ments are  within  the  right  of  the  President 
to  make.  The  merits  of  those  appointed  van 
be  best  Judged  after  enough  opinions  are 
given  to  establish  their  contributions  to  the 
trends  of  thought. 

(Prom  the  Denver  Post,  June  27,  19681 
Fortas'  Nomination  Should  Be  Approved 
The  constitutional  authority  of  President 
Johnson  to  nominate  Abe  Fortas  to  be  chief 
Justice  of  the  US  Supreme  Court  Is  unques- 
tioned and  talk  that  Senate  Republicans  may 
try  to  block  confirmation  of  the  appointment 
carries  a  revolting  flavor  of  bitter  partisan 

{KtUtlCS. 

If  there  were  reasons — other  than  political 
reasons — for  rejecting  Fortas,  the  case  might 
be  different.  Actually,  there  are  no  such  rea- 
sons. 

When   Fortas    was    named    an   associate 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  1965  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  usual  examination  of  his  quali- 
fications by  the  Senate  judiciary  committee, 
which  unanimously  approved  his  nomination. 

He  was  officially  confirmed  for  that  ap- 
pointment by  the  Senate  by  a  voice  vote, 
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which  means  no  one  in  the  Senate.  Repub- 
lican or  Democrat.  wan|ted  to  go  on  record 
lis  opposing  him.  ,  . 

Since  then  Fortas  hat  served  on  the  court 
with  distinction. 

Anv  ctiort  to  prevent  ills  elevation  to  chief 
tustire  would,  admittedly,  he  a  scheme  to 
deprive  President  Johnson  of  his  authority 
to  r^me  a  successaor  to  Chief  Justice  Warren 
in  the  hope  that  a  Republican  may  be  elected 
president  In  November  and  would  then  name 
a  member  of  his  own  party  to  head  the  court. 
For  the  Republicans  this  might  amount  to 
reckless  nnugllng  with  appointive  processes 
because  Dtmocrats  may  still  control  the  ben- 
ate  next  vear  and  might  look  on  the  rejection 
of  Fortas  us  an  open  invitation  to  them  to 
reject  the  Republican  nominee  of  the  new 
1  resident. 

The  lederal  government  would  present  a 
-orrv  picture  if  excessive  partisan  zeal  were 
to  be  introduced  Into  the  matter  of  confirm- 
ing appointments  made  under  presidential 
.and  constitutional  authority. 

The  propriety  of  making  "lame  duck 
appointments  to  the  courts  was  pretty  well 
settled  back  in  1801  when  President  John 
\dams,  who  had  been  defeated  lor  re-elec- 
tion nominated  16  new  circuit  court  judges 
and  a  new  chief  Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  Just  before  leaving  office. 

Political  rivals  stormed  against  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  "midnight  judges"  and  even 
repealed  the  law  under  which  the  circuit 
ludges  had  teen  named. 

But  the  appointment  of  the  nev;  chief 
justice  was  generally  recognized  as  proper 
and  legal.  It  was  not  disturbed. 

That  chief  Justice,  by  the  way,  was  the 
great  John  Marshall  who  guided  the  Ameri- 
can legal  svstem  through  its  formative  years 
and   left   an   iudellble   imprint  on   Judicial 

^'Abe^  Fortas.  we  believe.  Is  likely  to  make 
another  great  chief  Justice.  To  reject  him  for 
partisan  purposes  would  be  a  tragic  mistake 
As  for  President  Johnson's  nomination  of 
U  S  Appeals  Judge  Homer  Thomberry  to  be 
an  associate  Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  we  believe  the  selection  to  be  a  good 

""Fortunatelv,  poUttcal  conslderaUons  are 
not  l.ltely  to  "raise  tny  objections  to  his  con- 
i-.rmation  and  his  nomination  may  be  ex- 
pected to  be  weighed  by  the  Senate  on  its 
n^erits— Just  as  the  nomination  of  Fortas 
should  be  weighed,  and  approved. 


strong  if  quiet  repudiation  of  a  fellow  Rc- 

''"Abe'^Fortas  was  examined  by  the  Senate 
when  he  was  nominated  to  the  high  court. 
His  qualifications  were  well  established  then 

Anv  opposition  to  his  Deing  Chief  Justice 
now  pretty  patently  would  be  based  on  po- 
Itlcar  objections  to  his  rulings,  "o^  ''o"*'*^ 
about  his  qualifications.  There  ""g^t  be  a 
trace  of  anti-Semitism  in  the  opposition,  too 

Chief  Justice  Warren  had  a  right  to  decide 
when  to  resign.  President  Johnson  has  a 
right  and  duly  to  lill  the  vacancy.  He  has 

'"senatoTr  Who  oppose  the  ..omlnation  out 
of  partisan  political  reasons  do  so  at  their 
peril. 


I  From   the   Atlanta   Constitution,   June   28, 

1968 1 

No  PLAcn  FOR  Poi-rrics 

U  S  senators  should  think  a  long  time  be- 
fore making  a  political  issue  of  President 
Johnsons  right  to  name  a  new  ciUcf  jitstice. 

Mlc-ilgan  Sen.  Robert  Griffin  in  particular 
would  be  ill  advised  to  carry  out  his  threat 
of  an  organized  filibuster  against  the  eleva- 
tion of  Justice  Abe  Fortas  and  the  nomina- 
tion of  Circuit  Judge  Homer  Thomberry  to 
Fortas' old  position, 

Tlie  public  will  ste  opposition  for  what  it 
Is:  petty  politics,  not  a  question  of  Fortas 
and  Thornberrys  qualifications. 

The  basis  of  the  Cppositlon  is  the  tenuous 
one  that  Richard  Nixon  might  be  the  next 
president  and  that  it  is  therefore  dirty  pool 
for  a  Democratic  president  to  name  a  succes- 
sor to  Chief  Justice  Warren  now. 

Even  Mr.  Nixon  has  injected  himself  ob- 
llquelv  into  the  controversy  by  predicting 
that  the  nomination  fight  could  result  in  a 
••donnybrook '  damftglng  the  court's  reputa- 

°Mr  Nixon's  politics  would  be  better  served 
if  he  kept  his  mouth  shut  on  this  one  For 
anything  he  says  only  serves  to  remind  the 
public  that  the  Chief  Justice  probably  picked 
this  lime  to  resign  because  he  feared  Mr. 
Nixon  might  win.  Mr.  Warren's  decision  U  a 
CXIV 1287— Part  15 


IFrom  the  Wichita  E.igle,  June  28,  1968) 

The  Pbesice.n'T's  "Cp.onies"  Are  Both 

Outstanding  Men 

One  thing  about  Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson- 
he  has  impressive  cronies. 

cronyism  and  lame-duckism  arc  going  to 
be   the  two  main  arguments  used  by  those 
'^^o  oppose  Pre.=idcnt  -Johnson's  two  Supreme 
Court  nominations,  Abe  Fort.as  for  chief  jus 
lice    and    Homer   Thomberry    for    associate 

^"Th^President  fairly  v.sll  cuts  the  ground 
out  foni  under  the  critics  in-  his  astute 
coices  Nether  Fortas  iior  Thomberry  are 
socond-raters.  Viciously  "tt.ic'.ced  as  merely  a 
-cronv"  when  Johnson  appointed  him  iii 
1965  Fort.is  has  proved  an  able  associate 
ust^ce  who.se  periounance  in  the  court  has 
won  the  respect  of  most  observers.  It  con- 
firmed Fortes  would  become  the  first  Jew 
ever  to  be  chief  Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 

'^Tt"  hard    to    leve!    a    charge   of   Provincial 
cronvism  at  a  Prcriident  who  '»PPO'n«^.^"^^ 
first  Negro  to  the  court,  and  who  now  wants 
to  see  a  Jew  presiding. 
Thomberry.   another  close   friend  of   the 

President,  is  also  a  man  «',  f'^nt''. ' Texan 
While  his  appointment  would  put  a  lexan 
upon  the  beach  again,  presumably  pleasing 
both  Texas  and  the  South,  he  is  no  bouther 
conservative,  but  a  man  "who  has  shown 
liberal  views  in  his  federal  court  decisions  on 
such  questions  as  civil  rights,  desegregation 
and  freedom  of  speech.  „  t„„H 

Neither  Fortas  nor  Thomberry  can  truth- 
fully be  called  a  "political"  appointee. 

If  these  f.vo  men  are  confirmed.  President 
Johnson  Will  have  left  a  mark  "pon  the 
supreme  Court  that  vUl  List  for  ye.ars.  Fortas 
is  58  Thornberrv  Is  59.  and  the  other  John- 
son appointee.  Thurgood  Marshall,  is  60.  In  a 
body  where  longevity  and  long  service  are 
the  rule  (Justice  Hugo  Black,  is  82  and  has 
served  31  vears).  these  men  are  like  y  to  be 
around  a  iong  while.  And  they  would  com- 
prise one-third  of  the  court. 

-nils  is  what  is  infuriating  some  conpress- 
men— that  LBJ  would  have  the  eifrontery^  in 
the  declining  months  of  his  last  year  m  office. 
lo  make  such  important  appointments^ 
ElBhtcen  senators  are  reported  ready  to  block 
them  That  includes  Kansas  Senator  Frank 
Carlson,  who  also  happens  to  be  in  the  lame 
duck  category.  However,  "majority  and  minor- 
it  v  leaders  are  reported  to  be  p  eased  n  ith 
the  nominations.  So  the  na-aon  shouldn  t  be 
surprised  If  both  men  .>re  approved. 


sen  LBJ  countered  carping  about  -lame 
duck-  appointments.  He's  not  really  a  ame 
duck."  which  means  a  defeated  politician 
serving  out  an  expiring  term. 

LBJ  was  not  defeated.  He  has  the  d»ty  and 
moral  right  to  exercise  all  powers  ot  office, 
^at  both  Fortas  and  Thomberry  are  o  d 
personal  friends,  that  the  first  lb  Jewish  and 
l^oth  are  Southerners.  Is  less  important  than 
that  both  are  a  credit  to  the  bench  intellect- 
uany  and  put  the  highest  priority  on  In- 
tilvidual  rights  and  dignity. 

Fortas  is  a  lough-mlnded  legal  scholar 
who  can  be  e.-^pected  to  "marshal  the  court 
•,.?  .lid  Warren.  For  all  his  toughness  he  Is 
sensitive  ?o  the  civil  rights  and  civil  liber- 
ies "sues  that  make  half  the  court's  bus - 
ness  Thornberrv.  who  served  LBJ's  old  con- 
JrcsslonaT"tistri.it.  was  the  only  southern 
liberal  on  the  House  Rules  Committee.  As  a 
subsequent  federal  judge  he  has  been  strong 
on  desegregation  and  civil  riRhts. 

one  of  warren's  accomplishments  as  chief 
justice  was  to  minimize  internal  dispute  that 
<•  in  result  In  5-io-4  declslcns  which  In  tt.rn 
can  subtly  undermine  the  Supreme  Court  s 
DrestiRC  -The  Fortas  and  Thomberry  appoint- 
ents  are  double  assurance  that  "the  Fortas 
ourt"  will  continue  on  the  humane  course 
ihat  produced  for  that  august  body,  the  mo.st 
powerful  court  in  the  world,  some  of  its 
linest  hours. 


[From  the  Minneapolis  Star.  June  28,  1968) 
A  Pair  or  Good  Appointments 

President  Johnson's  appointment  of  Abe 
Fortas  to  succeed  Earl  Warren  as  chief  jus- 
tice and  Judge  Homer  Thomberry  of  a  U.S 
court  of  Appeals  In  Texas  to  the  vacant  seat 
was  an  astute  political  move,  a  typical  John- 
sonl?n  exhibit  of  personal  loyalty,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  guarantee  of  the  continuity 
of  the  progressive  Warren  traditions. 

By  obtaining  in  advance  the  enthusiastic 
approval  of  Senate  GOP  leader  Everett  DUk- 


IFrom    the    Anderson    <S.C..     ludep-^ndciU. 
'  June  28,  19G8| 

PRESIDENT  Makes   an   Excellent  Choice  in 
Naming  Fortas  as  chief  Justice 
President  Johnson's  nomination  of  Ju.stice 
Abe  Fortas  to  l>e  Chief  Justice  of  the  U.S. 
supreme  Court  will   meet   with   widespread 

"'^An  Individual  of  unquestionable  inteurity. 
Justice  Fortas  has  long  been  recc-,jnlzed  by 
the  legal  fraternity  as  one  of  tne  most  able 
minds  in  the  profession.  .  ,„  im 

A  native  of  Tennessee,  the  son  of  an  im- 
migrant English  cabinet  maker,  .-.be  Fortas 
has  won  his  wav  in  this  uorld  by  hard  work 
and  e,irnest  application  of  Ins  talents. 

For  more  th.-in  30  years  President  Johnson 

and  Justice  Fortas  Jiave  known  each  other, 

ind    the    President's    nomination    bespeaks 

the  admiration  he  holds  for  a  truly  dedicated 

'Republic.in  voices  already  have  been  raised 
and  they  promise  to  fight  confirmation  in 
the  senate  on  the  very  shaky  and  unsound 
.round  that  a  "lame  duck"  President  should 
not  be  allowed  to  fill  an  important  vacancy 
on  the  Supreme  Court. 

i:  anv  be  needed— and  there  is  no  need— 
Ihc-e  is  ample  precedent.  Former  President 
Eisenho%%er  named  Justices  durin-  his  second 
or  "lame  duck"  term  of  office  without  the 
Republicans  i.using  opposition. 

And  one  of  the  f^rcat  Chief  Justices  oi  .all. 
John  Marshall  of  Virginia,  v. .as  .-ppointcd  by 
Pr-sident  John  Adams  when  t.ie  l:ticr  had 
only  a  month  Iclt  in  his  term  of  office. 

Republican  opposition  to  Abe  Fortr;s  as 
Chief  Justice  1^  so  obviously  political  as  to 
be  self-defeating  and  -^ve  trust  that  will  be 

its  IfltG 

Justice  Fortas  deserves  s-.vift  confirmation 
as  Chief  Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

IFrom   the   Hartford    (Conn.)    Courant, 
June  -.^8.  19681 

THE    STJFBEME    COURT    APrOHlTMENTS 

When  Earl  Warren  was  appointed  Chief 
Tusiice  in  1953,  it  was  v.ldely  predicted  that 
bev  ould  follow  a  middle-of-the-road  course 
on  the  supreme  Court.  The  15  v^are  nnce 
provide  vivid  testimony  of  how  wTong  that 
nrediction  was.  And  so  it  has  proved  m 
nan  c.ses  that  a  man's  record  before  his 
appointment  does  not  offer  a  ^^rm  ba^is  for 
judgement  on  how  he  will  conduct  himself 
once  he  is  on  the  bench. 
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Further,  as  the  record  of  the  Chief  Justice 
himself  demonstrates,  a  man  may  change 
and  grow  during  his  service  on  the  Supreme 
Court  The  Chief  Justice  who  wrote  hU  laat 
opinion  as  the  Court  recessed  last  week  waa  a 
wiser  and  more  m.iture  man  than  the  one 
who  wrote  his  first  opinion  In  1953.  So  it  Is 
dangerous  to  speculate  on  what  effect  the 
elevation  of  Justice  Abe  Porta*  to  be  Chief 
Justice  and  the  appointment  of  Judge  Homer 
Thornberry  to  the  Court  will  be. 

In  this  case,  however,  the  prophet  has  an 
advantage  that  he  did  not  have  when  Chief 
Justice  Warren  was  appointed  Both  ap- 
pointees have  distinguished  Judicial  records 
behind  them,  although  Justice  Portas  has 
only  served  three  years  During  that  period 
he  has  In  general  followed  the  -Warren  line." 
although  he  has  ^ot  hesitated  to  dissent, 
most  recently  in  the  5-to-4  opinion  that 
denied  that  a  common  drunk  Is  a  sick  man 
who  should  be  hcspitalized  rather  than 
Jailed. 

Those  close  to  the  Court  report  that  Jus- 
tice Aortas'  personality  Is  more  abrasive  than 
Is  that  of  the  present  Chief  Justice,  and 
that  he  lacks  the  qualities  of  leadership  and 
persuasiveness  which  enabled  Mr.  Warren  to 
come  up  with  unanimous  opinions  on  so 
many  of  the  critical  issues  It  decided.  But  a 
man  leans  and  grows  as  Chief  Justice  as  well 
as  when  he  is  only  an  Associr.te  Justice,  and 
Mr.  Portas  Is  a  wise  and  knowing  man. 

Judge  Thornberry's  independent  leanings 
were  clear  when,  as  a  Texas  Congressman,  he 
was  one  of  the  few  Southerners  who  worked 
and  voted  with  the  liberal  wing  of  his  party. 
As  District  Judge,  and  later  as  Judge  of  the 
Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  he  has  in- 
dicated a  concern  for  the  rights  of  minorities 
that  In  at  least  one  case  went  farther  than 
the  Warren  Court  was  willing  to  go.  That 
both  men  are  close  personal  and  political 
friends  of  the  President  does  not  affect  their 
qualiflcatluns.  although  those  who  are  try- 
ing to  block  their  confirmation  by  the  Senate 
will  doubtless  not  hesitate  to  try  to  use  It 
against  them 

The  nominations  are  also  being  assailed  as 
"lame-duck  "  appointments,  as  If  the  Presi- 
dent should  have  left  the  posts  vacant  for 
six  months  so  that  his  successor  could  make 
them.  So  was  President  John  Adams  a  "lame 
duck"  when  he  named  the  greatest  Chief 
Justice  of  them  all,  John  Marshall,  who  did 
more  to  make  the  Constitution  what  It  is 
toaay  than  any  other  man  beiore  or  after 
blm. 


EASEMENT  OP  NUCLEAR 
CONFRONTATION 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  recent 
events  have  given  us  hope  that  the  nu- 
clear confrontation  which  besets  our 
world  may  be  eased.  Certainly  much  of 
the  credit  for  this  situation  must  go  to 
Piesident  Johnson  who.  as  Richard  Wil- 
son observed  in  a  column  published  in 
the  Evening  Star  of  July  1.  has  created 
the  atmosphere  for  such  progress  as  we 
have  recently  witnessed.  The  Star  en- 
titled the  column  'Opportimiy  for  World 
Progress  Appears."  and  nearby  pub- 
lished another  by  David  Lawrence,  which 
tells  of  yet  another  opportunity. 

"There  is  an  acute  need  today  not 
merely  for  dedicated  conciliators  but  for 
the  mobilization  of  the  moral  forces  of 
mankind."  wrote  Lawrence,  suggesting 
that  the  spiritual  leaders  of  the  world's 
religions  should  bring  their  weight  to 
bear  in  order  to  utilize  more  effectively 
the  great  power  they  are  not  using  to 
further  the  concept  of  brotherhood  to- 
day. 


One  might  observe  that  Mr.  Wilson  is 
extremely  hopeful  and  Mr.  Lawrence 
vei-y  idealistic  in  their  presentation  of 
tnese  ideas,  but  hopefulness  and  ideal- 
ism are  needed  if  we  are  to  succeed  in 
establishing  world  peace  and  a  relaxa- 
tion of  tensions  between  nations.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  articles  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as   follows: 

(From  the  Evening  Star,  July  1.  19681 

OPPOtTUNITY    FOR   WOBl.D   PKOCRESS  APPEARS 

(By  Richard  Wilson) 

An  opportunity  has  presented  Itself  In  the 
closing  months  of  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion for  solid,  and  even  spectacular,  progress 
toward  the  settlement  of  major  world  prob- 
lems. For  this  President  Johnsons  severest 
crlilcs  should  give  him  full  credit.  He  has 
created  the  atmosphere  for  such  progress,  is 
attempting  to  exploit  every  opportunity,  and 
in  this  field  continual  references  to  him  as 
a  lame  duck  President  hiive  no  meaning  ex- 
cept to  reflect  the  political  animus  of  those 
who  use  the  term. 

There  are  three  major  problems  which  can- 
not, in  all  reality,  be  related  to  the  term  of 
office  of  the  presidency  These  problems  are 
national  and  Internationul  in  character,  not 
political,  and  the  solution  of  them  will  be 
Just  as  difficult  whoever  Is  President.  Solu- 
tions in  Vietnam,  the  Mideast,  and  relaxation 
of  the  nuclear  confrontation  need  not  and 
should  not  -iwalt  the  presidential  election  or 
the  inauguration  of  the  next  President. 

Whatever  the  Republicans  and  Democrats 
may  wish  to  do  about  the  Presidents  Su- 
preme Court  nominations  Is  another  matter: 
the  court  will  go  on  In  much  the  same  way 
as  before.  But  there  Is  no  excuse  to  throw 
away  precious  months  in  failing  to  walk 
through  the  doors  the  President  has  opened 
for  progress  on  major  world  problMns. 

It  should  be  borne  In  mind  that  none  of 
the  alternatives  to  Johnson — Humphrey. 
Nixon,  McCarthy  or  Rockefeller — has  any 
magic  formula  for  solution  of  these  prob- 
lems, and  it  Is  one  man's  opinion  that  their 
approach  to  a  solution,  once  they  held  the 
highest  office,  would  be  little  different  than 
the  approach  to  be  taken  now  in  the  Johnson 
administration. 

The  President  therefore  needs  and  de- 
serves support  in  his  flnal  efforts  to  move 
toward  solutions.  It  should  be  recognized 
t^at  he  has  made  his  withdrawal  from  the 
presidential  race  a  creative  matter,  and  that 
results  have.  In  fact,  flowed  from  this 
creativity. 

The  Russian  agreement  to  talk  about  the 
limitation  of  nuclear  armament.  In  response 
to  the  President's  personal  diplomacy,  is  a 
major  breakthrough.  It  represents  also  a  new 
condition  of  affairs  related  to  Russia's  atU- 
tude  toward  a  settlement  in  Vietnam,  and 
related  also  to  the  break-up  which  appears 
to  be  going  on  in  China  at  an  accelerated 
pace. 

Not  all  these  events,  nor  their  relationship. 
Is  clearly  understood  at  the  highest  levels 
here,  but  there  is  a  definite  premonition  of 
change  This  premonition  Is  marked  with 
respect  to  China,  where  renewed  and  ex- 
t^'nslve  violence  and  demonstrations  against 
uhe  Paris  peace  talks  are  thought  to  be 
symptoms  of  Intense  ferment. 

Whether  or  not  these  premonitions  prove 
to  be  Justified,  the  time  to  pursue  any  possi- 
bility of  constructive  change  is  now.  and  not 
after  next  January  20  when  a  new  President 
will  barely  have  had  time  to  pull  himself 
and  his  advisers  together  to  deal  with  the 
problems  before  him. 

The  Russians  have  waited  since  the  Glass- 
boro   conference   a   year   ago    to   respond   to 


the  President's  initiative  on  nuclear  llniita- 
tloa  and  they  could  have  waited  a  few 
months  longer  to  deal  with  the  new  admin- 
istration. So  It  must  be  concluded  that  the 
leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  serious,  that 
they  now  have  their  own  reasons  for  moving 
promptly,  and  that  they  do  not  believe  the 
problem  will  be  any  different  after  next 
January  20  than  it  Is  now.  So  they  have 
t  iken  a  step  toward  avoidance  of  burdening 
their  own  economy  with  the  $20  to  $40  bil- 
lion cost  of  a  total  missile  defense  system 
They  have  assessed  the  situation  correctly 
The  limited  nUssUe  defense  the  United  States 
is  now  to  undertake  would  unavoidably  have 
been  expanded  Into  a  total  missile  defense, 
and  Russia  would  have  no  alternative  to 
expanding  Its  own  limited  missile  defense 
s)-stem.  Then  we  would  be  back  where  we 
started,  each  searching  for  some  new  multl- 
bllllon  dollar  technological  stage  to  gain  the 
advantage,  and  wasting  vast  resources  in  a 
race  neither  can  win. 

It  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  hope  that 
some  rationality  Is  penetrating  the  nauseou.-; 
fog,  that  this  rationality  may  eventually  e.x- 
tend  to  Vietnam  and  to  the  gravely  dangerou.s 
crisis  In  the  Mideast. 

If  so.  the  leading  nations  of  the  world  can 
then  address  themselves  to  the  problem.'^ 
which  beset  them  at  home.  The  process  will 
be  slow  and  the  way  hard,  but  an  agreement 
between  the  two  great  superpowers  on  the 
limitation  and  control  of  nuclear  armament 
would  have  an  electrifying  effect  in  the 
world. 

I  Prom  the  Evening  Star,  July   1,   1968 1 

Chitrch   Leaders    Have    Opportunity 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Twice  In  this  century  peoples  have  wish- 
fully p>er8uaded  themselves  that  big  wars 
were  far  distant  and  that  they  would  some- 
how be  prevented.  But  World  War  I  anci 
World  War  II  came  anyway,  and  their  tragic 
consequences  have  never  been  erased.  Fric- 
tion and  conflicts  again  are  emerging  in  Cen- 
tral Europe,  as  well  as  In  Southeast  Ast.i 
and  the  Middle  Elast  The  peoples  of  the  world 
however,  once  more  are  not  fully  aware  of 
the  dangers  that  confront  them. 

It  Is  apparent  that  the  negotiations  in  Pari."; 
on  the  Vietnam  war  are  not  succeeding.  Di- 
plomacy requires  much  versatility,  but  this 
does  not  necessarily  assure  a  successful  re- 
sult. Just  seven  years  before  World  War  II 
broke  out.  a  keen  observer  of  world  affairs 
wrote  a  salient  truth  as  he  said: 

"The  successful  Issue  of  diplomatic  nego- 
tiations and  the  peace  and  welfare  of  vast 
nations  often  hang  upon  the  finding  of  Jus' 
the  right  formula.  In  words  which  will 
smooth  down  the  ruffled  feathers  and  bris- 
tling hair,  and  draw  back  Into  their  sheaths 
the  outflung  claws,  talons,  beaks,  fangs,  of 
all  the  'human'  eagles,  bears  and  lions  con- 
cerned." 

There  is  an  acute  need  today  not  merely 
for  dedicated  conciliators  but  for  the  mo- 
bilization of  the  moral  forces  of  mankind. 
Never  before  have  the  heads  of  governments, 
large  and  small,  possessed  such  an  opportu- 
nity to  appeal  to  humanity.  President  John- 
son could,  for  example,  urge  the  leaders  of 
the  principal  religions  of  the  world  to  mee* 
in  Paris  and  there  unite  In  a  prayerful  search 
for  peace  in  Vietnam.  This  would  make  .i 
profound  Impression  everywhere. 

Internal  peace  is  directly  related  to  eco- 
nomic conditions.  As  they  grow  worse,  a  feel- 
ing is  created  that  military  force  is  the  only 
way  to  acquire  benefits  for  the  Indlvlduai. 
What  could  be  offered,  therefore,  which  would 
promise  a  brighter  future  than  a  united  Viet- 
nam rehabilitated  on  a  strong  economic 
foundation?  The  whole  world  would  stand 
ready  to  furnish  the  material  means  of  pro- 
viding a  better  life  for  the  16  million  South 
Vietnamese  and  the  19  million  North  Viet- 
namese. 


SDlrltual  leaders  of  Europe.  Asia,  ■'"'''«. 
and  the  Americas,  dedicated  to  the  concept 
a  brotherhood  as  revealed  In  the  teachings 
of  all  religions,  could  open  up  the  way  to  a 
worldwide  demand  for  a  fair  and  honorable 
Zee  Bhagavan  Das.  the  noted  Hindu  schol- 
^in  his  took  entitled  "The  Essential  UnUy 
of  All  Religions."  made  this  significant  com- 
ment nearly  four  decades  ago: 

••It    Is    common    knowledge    that    Asiatic 
thought  is  eminently  c(^oured  by  religion:  a^s 
m^ern  European  thought  Is  by  science.  AH 
the  Seat  living  religions  are  of  Asiatic  orlg- 
m    also  almost  all  the  historical  great  dead 
reilelons   The  personal,  domestic,  and  social 
iff  of  the  Hindu  Is  largely  governed  by  the 
rules  of  what  he  regards  as  '^l^Jf' 'f  °».  ,_ 
So  18  that  of  the  Musalman.  So  of  the  Jew. 
so  of  the  Confucian.  So  was,  and  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  still  Is,  that  of  the  Christian 
belonging   to   the  Roman   Catholic   form   of 
Chrlsflanlty.  Such  also  is  the  case  wth  the 
followers  of    the   other    forms   and   reforms 
„f  the  Vedlc  religion,  known  as  the  Zoroas 
trlan     the    Buddhist,    the    Jalna.    the    Sikh, 
hough  perhaps  the  element  of  ritual  is  less 
prominent,  and  that  of  ethics  >^ore.  and  the 
latter  of  these,  In  accordance  with  the  very 

■^'S  mith  ifthMndivldual  religions  of  the 
world  are  not  utilizing  effectively  today  their 
*r°at  power  to  Inspire  an  honorable  means 
of  achieving  and  malnUlnlng  peace  In  the 

*  Tlfe  "Golden  Rule"  and  the  basic  laws  of  a 
well-ordered  society  had  their  origins  in 
.scriptures  written  some  10,000  years  ago- 
indeed.  more  than  8«  centuries  before  the 
Wrth  of  Christ.  The  Intervening  centuries 
have  contributed  a  most  remarkable  influx 
of  religious  thought  .uid  aspirations  in  many 
countries  far  distant  from  each  other.  Yet, 
through  all  these  years,  the  basic  precepts^ 
derived  in  the  Western  world  from  the  Ten 
commandments  and  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  have  too  often  been  ignored. 

If  only  the  rellglotis  leaders  of  the  various 
nations  of  the  earth  would  petition  their 
governments  to  enter  negotiations  for  word 
peace  and  solemnly  proclaim  obedience  to 
the  universal  mandate-'Thou  shalt  not 
kill"  -there  truly  would  be  less  iind  less  fear 
that  the  frictions  and  quarrels  of  today 
would  evolve  into  another  world  war. 


ASIA'S  NEXT  WAR? 
Mr  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
insist  upon  fighting  wars  on  the  Asian 
mainland,  then  we  ought  to  know  more 
about  the  peoples  and  politics  of  the 
Asian  mainland.  Accordingly.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
RECORD  a  thought-provoktng  artide  en- 
titled "Asia's  Next  War?"  published  in 
the  London  Obsen-er  of  June  23.  1968. 
The  author  is  Robert  Dickson  Crane,  a 
member  of  the  Hudson  Institute  of  New 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

■IS  follows: 

Asia  s  Next  War? 

While  the  world's  attention  has  been 
:oc^sed  on  Vietnam,  another  crisis  has  been 
culetlv  building  up  on  the  o^her  side  of  the 
South-East  Asian  peninsula.  J^f  l**"/*  ^^  ^f^^ 
),etween  the  Indian  Army  ^^^^^^aga  guerillas 
equipped  with  Chinese  arms,  and  DelW  s  pro 
test  to  Peking  last  week,  are  only  symptoms 
of  a  wider  problem.  ^^^t, 

Guerrilla  warfare  has  been  v^aged  f  or  m^y 
vears  In  pockets  throughout  this  area^  ex- 
tending almost  one  thousand  ^^^^^^^J^. 
Himalayan  frontier  of  Assam  '-[^^North-East 
India,  across  Burma,  down  to  the  Thailand 
and  Laos  borders.  But  in  the  las*  y««/'„^°^- 
ever.  the  nature  of  the  challenge  to  the  rul- 
irg  Burmese  and  Indian  Oo^"'^*'^^!,^" /„^/ 
region  has  changed  substantially.  The  for- 


merly uncoordinated  groups,  whose  resist 
rnce  was  primarily  motivated  by  grievances, 
a^e  now  developing  Into  a  political  y  con- 
scious reelon-wlde  movement  of  peoples  that 
sterns  a^ut  to  reach  the  take-off  stage  on 
the  way  to  nation-Statehood. 

Chinese  political  antennas  have  been  quick 
to  pick  up  this  shift,  and  agents  «"f,„™ 
from  China  now  threaten   to   grow   from   a 
trickle   to    a   substantial    flow.   The   United 
States   on  the  other  hand,  without  seriously 
considering  the  real  dynamics  of  recent  de- 
veSmentl.  has  reacted  by  abandoning     te 
de  facto  policy  of  neuUallty  towards  Burma 
M  the  end  of  last  year,  US  nitlltary  aircraft 
began  alrilftlng  arms  and  ammunition  into 
Soon  to  help  General  Ne  Win  crush  the 
groXg  and  allegedly  Communist-dominated 
fndependence  movements  In  his  country.  Al- 
most simultaneously   the  soviet  Unloiiwa^ 
reported  to  have  adopted  a  parallel  policy  to 
help  Ne  Win  by  diverting  a  shipment  of  arms 
to  him  from  North  Vietnam. 

The  implications  are  complex  and  far- 
reachmg  The  US  could  become  gradually 
int^lved'  ill  a  hopeless  attempt  to  oppose 
l^^mcnl  social  and  military  movements 
Se  ierful  than  anything  It  has  faced  in 
Vietnam    China  and    the  Soviet  Union  may 

irif=>=:-i=irE 
^tLTtl;?o^rg^^b\^^^^^^^^^ 

^xt^d  f^om  South-East  Asia  all  the  way  to 
Kashmir. 

CHINESE    AID 

The  two  most  striking  developments  in  the 
arJa  arrthe  rapid  growth  of  cultural  and 
noimcll  consciousness  among  the  major  eth- 
£  SoupTand  the  gathering  momentum  of 
co-o?eratton  and  co-ordination  among  them. 
Thes^developments  have  resulted  in  two  ini- 
Jom'nfdeclsUs  by  the  lead't^| '^^^J^^f/^^^f 
nie  indeoendence  movements.  These  leaaers, 
the  Naga^in  Assam  and  the  Shans  m  Burma^ 
l^ve  now  decided  that  negotiations  to 
acWeve  their  political  goals  are  useless  and 
that  lo   fight  for  their  independence  Is  not 

only   wortfi   While    but   In-^^^^^^ /cCeJe 
the'y  have  decided  to  -cept  offers  of  Chmese 

military    equipment    to    aeienu    " 

against  the  expected  renewal  of  attacks  by 

the  Indians  and  Burmese  respectively. 

I  recently  visited  the  Assam-Burmese  an^ 
Burmese-Thailand  border  areas  to  'ntem^'' 
fndependence  leaders  before  the  Possible  out- 

rl?  sresteTS-AS^n  '^ 
E^oUnFoVro^r^^c^veTmlS 
SmenWromThe  Chinese  and  who  has 

3^^^^i^Sif=^s'^ei9; 

iS^-Xt^emo^ 
are  still  strongly  independent  and  strongly 
nationalist.  And  assertions  of  Communist 
SoSuon  among  the  Shans  <  who  are  in  f  ac 
Traditionally  monarchist)  or  the  other  Bur- 
mese minorities  of  Chins.  Mons  and  Ara 
kancse  are.  according  to  all  the  evidence, 
slmpty  tmsupportable.  Despite  their  decision 
lift  vear  to  accept  Chinese  arms,  the  Nagas  in 
Assam  are  probably  the  most  deeply  religious 
andTlso  the  most -non-communist  people  In 

"""My'observatlons  produced  the  overriding 
impression  that  American  policy  towards  this 
Dart  of  South-East  Asia  (and  perhaps  to- 
wards the  other  areas  of  ethnic  revolutionary 
Tonfllct  m  the  worid,  should  go J^'  "P^^'^^^ 
mere  calculations  of  military  strength.  The 
Te"  lopment  of  policy  should  be  based  above 
^iTon  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Intangible 
motives  of  the  new-type  nationalists  m  the 

'*'TOese  motives,  especially  the  Weas  and 
visions  of  the  future  held  by  the  Pfl  "cally- 
co^cious   people    in   South-East    Asia,   may 


prove   more   decisive   In   the   end   than   any 
military  aid  which  the  Chinese  may  gWe  the 
na    onJllsts  In  order  to  gain  Influence  over 
"hem   Simllariy.  these  Ideas  may  prove  more 
powerful  than  any  military  aid  the  U  b^can 
provide  to  oppose  their  being  put  into  effect 
The   new   Asian   nationalists   believe   that 
their  major  task  during  the  next  generation 
,  to  modernise  their  emerging  nation-States 
without    destroying    the    tradltlona     values 
customary  law.  and  social  fabric  which  make 
possible  the  necessary  discipline  and  honesty 
of  their  peoples  They  are  convinced  that  they 
can    succeed    in    their    undertaking    only    If 
they  can  themselves  determine  In  what  way 
and  at  what  speed  their  nations  will  mod- 
ernise They  also  believe  that  regional  co-op- 
eration can  be  made  really  effective  over  the 
lone   run   only   If   this   co-operation   Is   free 
rather   than   coerced  either  from   within  or 

^'■The" major   ethnic   groups  of   Burma,   the 
Shans   in    the   east    (neariy    two   million    of 
them),  the  Kachlns  in  the  north  (half  a  mil- 
lion),  the  Karens   and   Mons   In   the  south, 
and  the  Chln.s  :md  Arakanese  ,1,002.000.   in 
the  west,  are  at  present  seeking  to  establish 
a  federation  of  roughly  equal  States  within 
the  existing  borders  of  Burma.  But  more  and 
more  their  long-range  goals  are  coming  to   n- 
clude  the  complete  elimination  of  the  artifi- 
cial boundaries  established  by  the  British.  In 
October,   the   Burmese   and   Indian   Govern- 
ments incensed  the  proud  and  poweriul  Na- 
ras    by    form.illy    drawing    an    intern.itlonal 
boundary  right  through  the  middle  of  Naga 

^In^thV  place  of  such  artificial  boundaries 
some  of  the  new  A-slan  nationalist.,,  most  of 
"them  now  in  their  twenties  and  thirties,  fore- 
see a  loose  confederation  of  freely  co-.iiv-rat- 
ing  medium-size.  nation-States.  >^t^etching 
from  Assam,  through  Burma  to  Thailand 
which  some  of  them  regard  as  their  natural 

""Each  State  would  have  its  own  con.stlui- 
tlon,  its  own  internal  military  force  -'^nd  the 
right,  cleariy  recognised  in  international  l.iw^ 
to  secede  from  the  larger  regional  grotiping 
(verv  few  existing  federations  recognise  a 
constitutional  right  of  secession:  and  even 
where  the  right  is  recognised,  its  exerci.se 
is   prevented   in   practice). 

GREAT    EMPIRE 

Some  legal  scholars  among  the  new  gen- 
eration of  nationalists  foresee  a  new.  inter- 
mediate form  of  State,  which  could  better 
Terve  both  the  goals  of  national  inclependenco 
and  regional  co-operation.  It  would  neither 
be  an  Absolutely  sovereign  State  like  thc^e 
in  Europe,  nor  would  it  be  the  kind  of  ;iuton- 
omous  State  within  another  sovereign  na- 
tion as  developed  by  colonial  empires. 

Recently,  the  Ahoms  of  Assam  have  sent 
some  of  their  best  young  men  to  train  with 
th^Naga  independence  army.  Here  they  have 
studied  the  history  of  their  country  and  ac- 
quired greater  awareness  of  the  fact  that  the 
Ahoms  were  once  the  northern  part  of  a 
^e^Thal  empire  extending  throughout 
most  of  South-East  Asia.  They  boast  that 
^r  seven  centurles-untU  their  conquest  by 

the  British  100  years  «go-th«y  "^^'"^ 'i"*^f. 
an  independent  and  highly  cultured  Th.U 
kingdom  throughout  most  of  Assam  between 
the  Himalayas  and  the  Naga  Hills. 

The  Nagas,  who  now  have  3,000  gr.iduates 
and  are  one  of  the  most  literate  nations  in 
\siB.  have  begun  to  conduct  original  research 
m  o  the  r  0°^  obscure  history.  They  are  con- 
Lclous  of  the  fact  that  of  all  the  peoples  of 
^uth-East  Asia  they  alone  havxne^■er  once 
succumbed   during   the   past   two   millennia 
to    anv    of    the    waves    of    Immigrants    that 
periodically  swept  down  Into  the  area  from 
the  north.  The  Shans  of  Burma  have  always 
cauJi   themselves  Thais   and   are   becoming 
increasingly   aware  of  their  long  history    of 
indep^ndlnce  as  a  confederated  Thai  nation 
Thev  claim  that  before  the  British  conqtiest 
their  compulsoiT  Buddhist  schools  had  given 
them  the  highest  literacy  level  in  Asia. 
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As  modern  communications  and  lech- 
nologly  bring  the  peoples  of  the  world  closer 
together,  they  not  only  become  more  con- 
scious of  their  cultural  uniqueness;  the  proc- 
ess also  provides  a  better  basis  for  Judging 
their  ueighljors.  The  peoples  I  have  men- 
tioned are  all  very  aware  that  India  has  a 
stagnant  economy  and  that  Burma  is  a  eco- 
nomic failure  of  desperate  proportions.  They 
are  equally  conscious  that,  by  comparison, 
Thailand  Is  an  economically  vigorous  nation- 
State. 

The  Government  of  Thailand  has  quite 
properly  not  encouraged  Lho«e  new  nation- 
alists who  would  like  to  loolt  to  Thailand, 
rauher  than  to  Indla-Buima  or  China,  as  a 
window  to  the  outside  world  and  as  an  al- 
tern.uive  political  anchor  lor  the  South-East 
Aiiian  subcontinent.  Those  nationalists  be- 
Ueve,  however,  that  the  logic  and  pressure 
of  events  in  the  area  may  produce  what  Tlial- 
lond  Itself  may  not  even  desire. 

How  realistic  these  hopes  and  aspirations 
may  be  will  depend  in  part  on  .\merlcan 
policy  towards  the  region.  Automatic  Ameri- 
can support  of  existing  Governments  without 
consideration  of  tlie  long-range  implications 
of  their  policies  might  encourage  the  Indians 
to  try  to. crush  rebellions  in  Assam  by  the 
massive  use  of  force  Tins  would  probably 
compel  the  independence  movements  there 
to  rely  heavily  on  China  for  military  support 
and  might  provide  the  opportunity  and  pre- 
text for  Chinese  expansion  through  Assam 
to  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Again.  sut)8tantial  American  support  of 
General  Ne  Win  against  the  emerging  na- 
tions in  Burma  could  have  a  similar  effect 
there.  It  would  almost  certainly  force  these 
peoples  into  a  fatal  reliance  on  Chinese 
support.  Indeed,  strongly  pro-Western  Shan 
leaders  asked  me  to  convey  a  warning  that 
such  American  military  participation  in  Bur- 
mese affairs  would  probably  have  just  that 
effect. 

Given  freedom  to  conduct  their  revolu- 
tion without  outside  intervention,  the  Shans 
are  confident  that  the  present  Ne  Win  re- 
gime, which  now  has  more  than  30,000  poli- 
tical prisoners,  will  he  replaced  in  Burma 
by  a  reconstituted  union,  willing  and  able 
to  defend  it,self  .igalnst  any  outside  pressure 
other  than  a  massive  Chinese  invasion. 
None  of  the  leaders  with  whom  I  spoke  ex- 
pressed any  fear  of  such  an  invasion,  pro- 
vided that  they  could  complete  their  inde- 
pendence struggle  before  China  recovered 
from  Its  present  Internal  turmoil. 

A    WAHNINC 

The  more  perceptive  young  nationalists  of 
the  area  warned  that  China  is  trying  to  as- 
sociate the  US  with  regimes  that  have  in- 
herited the  European  colotiial  empires  and 
to  align  the  US  against  genuine  independ- 
ence movFments.  They  also  warned  that  a 
decisive  Western  victory  agiinst  the  emerg- 
ing nation-States  of  the  western  flank  of 
South-East  Asia  v^ould  be  impossible.  The 
only  result  of  such  Western  opposition  would 
be  a  protracted  conflict,  from  which  the  sole 
beneticUiry  would  be  China. 

The  vision  and  responsibility  of  those  who 
lead  the  emerging  nation-Slates  of  South- 
East  .Asi.i  may  offer  the  only  hope  for  genuine 
freedom  and  Independence  In  this  part  of 
the  world.  In  adopting  i  policy  towards  these 
emerging  peoples.  US  policymakers  should 
aim  at  a  longer-range  goal  than  the  illusory 
attempt  to  maintain  the  political  status  quo. 

The  US  should  at  least  refuse  to  participate 
even  indirectly  in  the  suppression  of  these 
ijeoples.  Better  still.  It  should  publicly  re- 
iissert  Its  traditional  support  of  the  principle 
of  self-determination  of  peoples  and  thus 
give  moral  encouragement  to  responsible  lo- 
cal nationalism  In  South-East  Asia. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Crane  discusses  the  political  tensions  of 
a  vast  area  of  Southeast  Asia  extending 


a  thousand  miles  from  the  Indian 
Himalayas  on  the  northwest  to  the 
borders  of  Laos  and  Thailand  on  the 
southeast.  The  recognized  national 
boundaries  of  this  area,  a  legacy  of 
colonial  siuveyors,  are  artificial  in  the 
extreme.  Both  Burma  and  India  include 
within  Iheir  borders  ethnic  minorities 
with  tciTitorial  homelands  and  with  na- 
tionalistic aspirations.  One  gets  the  im- 
pression that  the  Nagas,  the  Shans,  the 
Kachins,  and  other  peoples  Americans 
have  hardly  heard  of,  are  capable  of 
being  every  bit  as  fierce  and  assertive 
as  the  Biafrans  today  or  the  Irish  in  the 
19th  century.  Througliout  the  area  there 
IS  apparently  a  growing  resentment 
against  rule  from  New  Delhi  and 
Rangoon. 

We  have  had  experience  with  these 
ethnic  tangles  in  the  past.  In  Burma  and 
eastern  India,  another  situation  is  made 
to  order  for  American  intei-vention.  That 
is  to  say.  the  American  Army  could  dive 
into  it  aiid  disappear  without  a  trace. 
I  am  quite  alarmed,  therefore,  at  what 
Mr.  Crane  .says  about  our  recent  activ- 
ities in  Burma: 

At  the  end  of  last  year.  U.S.  military  air- 
craft began  .ilrllftlng  arms  and  ammunition 
into  Rangoon  to  help  General  Ne  Win  crush 
the  growing  and  allegedly  Communist- 
dominated  independence  movements  in  his 
country. 

Mr.  President,  does  America  have  a  na- 
tional commitment  to  defend  the  military 
government  of  Burma  against  its  internal 
enemies?  I  am  not  an  expert  in  these 
matters,  but  I  have  looked  through  the 
list  of  countries  to  which  we  have  treaty 
commitments,  and  nowhere  could  I  find 
any  mention  of  Burma.  I  would  like  to 
know  what  we  are  doing  over  there  and 
why  we  are  doing  it. 

Mr.  Crane's  words  on  the  likely  con- 
.sequences  of  American  intervention  in 
India  and  Burma  are  worth  quoting  in 
full: 

Automatic  American  support  of  existing 
Governments  without  consideration  of  the 
!',>ng- range  implications  of  their  policies 
might  encourage  the  Indians  to  try  to  crush 
rebellions  in  Assam  by  the  massive  use  of 
force.  This  would  probably  compel  the  In- 
flependence  movements  there  to  rely  heavily 
on  China  for  military  support  and  might 
provide  the  opportunity  and  pretext  for 
v."hinese  expansion  through  Assam  to  the 
Indian  Ocean.  Again,  substantial  American 
support  of  General  Ne  Win  against  the  emerg- 
in;;  nations  in  Burma  could  have  a  similar 
eilect  there.  It  would  almost  certainly  force 
those  peoples  into  a  fatal  reliance  on  Chinese 
support.  Indeed,  strongly  pro-Western  Shan 
leaders  asked  me  to  con\ey  a  warning  thnt 
.luch  American  military  participation  in 
Burmese  affairs  would  probably  have  Just 
that  effect. 


SUPREME    COURT    STRENGTHENED 
BY  L.  B.  J.  S  NOMINATIONS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  in  Asso- 
ciate Justice  Abe  Fortas  and  Judge 
Homer  Thornberry  the  President  has 
found  two  very  capable  men  who  are  par- 
ticularly well  qualified  for  positions  on 
the  Supreme  Court.  Justice  Fortas,  in 
his  3  years  on  the  Court,  has  had  ample 
opportunity  to  study  its  operation  and 
to  imderstand  the  proper  functions  of 
the  role  of  Chief  Justice,  and  he  is  a  man 


who  can  be  expected  to  devote  his  con- 
siderable energy  to  the  job.  His  former 
experiences  in  private  practice  give  evi- 
dence to  Justice  Fortas'  broad  interests 
in  the  law;  and  surely  he  is  well 
•icquainted  with  the  problems  of  those 
who  appear  before  the  Court,  having 
done  so  many  times  himself.  Judge 
Thornberry  would  come  to  the  Court 
with  more  judicial  experience  than  any 
of  its  present  members,  save  one,  had  at 
the  times  of  their  appointments.  And  il 
is  experience  marked  by  intelligent  and 
forthright  decisions. 

It  would  be  wrong,  I  think,  to  pas.s 
judgment  on  these  men  in  terms  other 
than  of  their  evident  qualifications.  To 
do  so  in  terms  of  what  we  expect  of  them, 
once  in  office,  is  to  engage  in  a  kind  o; 
guessing  game  at  which  failure  tends  lu 
be  the  rule  as  often  as  the  exception.  The 
case  of  the  present  Chief  Justice  is  ii 
cardinal  example,  as  discussed  in  a  recent 
comment  by  Tliomas  O'Neill  in  the  Balti- 
more Sun,  which  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the  REcoRn. 
as  follows: 

Politics  and  People:  Guessino  Game 
(By  Thomas  O'Neill) 

Washington. — President  Elsenhower's  most 
slgnlhcant  appointment  to  a  public  position 
during  his  White  House  years,  that  of  Chief 
Justice  Warren,  was  also  to  become  the  ap- 
pointment he  most  grievously  lamented 
Such  are  the  hazards,  plentifully  encoun- 
tered by  Presidents  over  the  years,  of  trying 
to  peg  the  philosophical  stance  of  any  choice 
once  the  lifelong  freedom  from  political  pres- 
sures of  the  high  court  is  attained. 

The  congressional  conservatives  balking  ;it 
the  elevation  of  Justice  Fortas  .is  successor 
to  the  Chief  Justice  are  nevertheless  betting 
that  a  new  Administration  will  offer  an  ap- 
pointment closer  to  their  anti-court  way  of 
thinking. 

A  Joker  in  the  deck  is  that  by  blockin? 
Justice  Portas  they  may  end  up  with  the  bit- 
terly assailed  Chief  Justice  Warren  still  ou 
the  court. 

There  is  a  tentative  .-vspect  to  the  resigna- 
tion sent  President  Johnson  by  Justice  War- 
ren. It  specified  no  date  for  retirement,  leav- 
ing that  to  the  pleasure  of  the  President. 
The  wily  Mr.  Johnson  acted  on  cue  and  put 
off  acceptance  until  a  successor  has  been 
confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

Having  thus  neatly  cornered  the  obstruc- 
tionists, the  President  can  look  forward  with 
considerable  confidence  to  a  favorable  vote 
before  Congress  quits  at  the  end  of  July. 

Little  question  clouds  confirmation  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  especially  since  the  Re- 
publicans are  raising  a  partisan  issue.  Re- 
jections of  Supreme  Court  nominations  on 
a  partisan  basis  were  once  fairly  common  in 
the  Senate,  but  there  has  been  only  one  de- 
nial in  the  present  century.  In  1930  con- 
firmation was  denied  John  J.  Parker,  of  North 
Carolina,  an  act  the  Senate  later  came  to 
own  was  mistaken.  It  made  partial  amends 
by  approving  a  subsequent  selection  of  Judge 
Parker  for  the  next  Judicial  level,  the  Court 
of  Appeals. 

Any  blockade  of  Justice  Portas  would  be 
more  likely  in  the  Senate  Judiciary  Comimt- 
tee.  where  the  nomination  could  be  left  im- 
actcd  upon. 

The  defense  for  inaction,  that  as  a  lame 
duck  President  Mr.  Johnson  should  defer  the 
nomination  to  his  successor  elected  in  No- 
vember, Is  ludicrously  feeble.  Nearly  seven 
months  remain  of  the  Johnion  term,  he 
holds  office  into  January,  and  the  Supreme 
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Court  wUl  be  back  In  session  in  October.  It 
needs  a  full  complement  of  Justices. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  ample  precedent  for  act- 
ing as  his  term  draws  to  a  close.  It  was  set 
m  Uie  Republic's  early  days.  John  Adams, 
the  second  President,  uppointed  a  Chief  Ju.s- 
tice  with  onlv  a  month  to  t;o  in  a  lame  duck 
term.  His  choice  wnt  John  Marshall,  who 
made  the  court  into  a  reixl  full  partner  In 
Government  and  is  uaiversally  recognized  as 
the  greatest  Chief  Justice.  (Mr.  Warren  may 
well  come  to  be  accepted  as  No.  2  In  that 
ranking.) 

All  Presidents  are  now,  in  effect,  lame 
ducks  upon  the  day  of  inauguration.  The 
two-term  iunendment  sees  to  that,  forbid- 
ding a  new  candidacy. 

President  Eisenhower's  unhapplness  with 
Justice  Warren  on  the  bench  is  fresh  and 
remembered,  but  he  was  only  the  most  recent 
10  miscalculate  a  mockup  of  how  a  new  jus- 
tice will  perform. 

He  thought  he  saw  a  fellow  don't-rock- 
the-boat  snlrlt  in  the  ■unpartl<;an  Governor  of 
California.  Earl  Warfen,  who  specialized  in 
pleasing  all  hand.s.  He  was  astonished  when 
the  court  within  a  year  set  out  on  an  activist 
course  of  social  change,  beginning  with 
school  desegregation  and  still  in  progress. 
The  Warren  Court  rediscovered  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  which  had  become  a  quaint  museum 
piece  to  be  praised  and  forgotten,  and  it  rec- 
ognized that  the  post-Civil  War  amend- 
ments notably  the  Fourteenth,  were  meant 
for  people. 

President  Elsenhower's  amazement  was 
shared  widely,  most  pointedly  by  Sacramento 
Journalists  who  had  been  chronicling  the 
Warren  acts  and  thoughts  for  a  dozen  years. 

Wide  of  the  mark  though  Mr.  Elsenhower 
was,  he  was  a  sharpshooter  when  compared 
with  an  Abraham  Lincoln  mlsjudgment 
about  a  court  appointee. 

Lincoln  wanted  a  Chief  Justice  who  could 
be  relied  upon  to  defend  the  questionable 
paper  monev  Issued  during  the  Civil  War, 
which  was  under  legal  attack.  No  safer  choice 
could  be  imagined  than  the  man  who  had 
issued  that  money,  Salmon  P.  Cha.se.  Lin- 
coln's Treasury  Secretary.  On  the  bench. 
Chief  Justice  Chase  voted  the  money  he  Is- 
sued was  invalid.  Lincoln  by  then  was  dead 
and  so  was  spared  the  shock. 


Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren,  in  the  still  vigor- 
ous fullness  of  his  77  years,  has  tendered  his 
resignation. 

The  remarkable  thing  about  Earl  Warren 
was  that  nobody,  certainly  not  President 
Eisenhower,  foresaw  the  direction  in  which 
the  California  Republican  would  move  when 
he  became  a  free  man  with  his  appointment 
to  the  Court.  Once,  long  ngo.  iis  Attorney 
General  of  California  during  World  War  II. 
soon  to  become  Governor,  Warren  had  backed 
the  disgraceful  expul.sion  and  interment  of 
his  state's  Japanese-American  citizens.  Yet 
It  was  this  same  Earl  Warren  under  whose 
tenure  the.'^e  past  15  ye.-.rs  the  Supreme 
Court  forced  tremendous  breakthroughs  In 
everything  from  school  desegregation  (1954) 
to  open  housing  (Just  last  week). 

In  those  15  years  there  was  indeed  only 
one  blur,  and  that  had  nothing  ^o  do  with 
Warren's  service  on  the  Court.  It  was  when 
he  was  induced  against  his  wishes  to  head 
the  commission  to  Investigate  the  death  of 
President  Kennedy.  Put  together  as  it  was 
under  great  pressure,  the  Warren  Commis- 
sion report  left  many  gaps  not  conclusively 
explored. 

It  was,  however,  for  other  reasons  that  the 
Chief  Justice  was  endlessly  villified  by  the 
howlers  and  the  haters;  it  was  for  all  the 
things  "the  Warren  Court"  was  doing  to 
change  the  face  of  America  for  the  better. 
The  battalions  opposed  to  any  such  change 
will  now  try  in  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee to  prevent  the  naming  of  a  new  Chief 
Justice  until,  as  they  hope,  Richard  Nixon 
is  President.  There  Is  ample  precedent  for 
the  appointment  of  a  Chief  Justice  by  a 
"lame  duck"  President— the  great  John 
Marshall,  chosen  by  President  John  Adams 
just  before  the  end  of  his  term,  being  the 
celebrated  case  in  point.  We  need  to  keep  the 
Supreme  Court  looking  forward  for  the  next 
15  years,  and  the  nasty  little  ploy  in  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  must  not  be 
allowed  to  succeed. 


in  our  society.  They  are  logal'y  liable  for 
payment  of  taxes,  for  military  scivice, 
and  for  the  con.sequences  of  their  i>pi- 
sonal  actions.  In  simple  jUFtice.  they 
should  be  given  the  light  to  particiiiatc 
as  adults  in  the  demociatio  proce.ss. 

The  Pi  csident  has  accurately  gaged  the 
needs  of  the  times  in  his  proposal  for  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  lower  the 
voting  age.  He  is  lespondinrj  to  the 
changing  condition.s  of  Ameiica.  Durini.; 
the  8  years  of  my  .service  in  the  Indiana 
General  Assembly,  I  introduced  measures 
which  would  have  extended  the  privilege 
of  voting  to  younger  citizens,  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments has  recently  held  hearings  on  pro- 
lK)sed  changes  in  the  Constitution  de- 
signed to  achieve  this  purpcse.  I  am 
plea.sed  to  join  the  President  in  this  en- 
deavor. I  urge  Senators  to  support  this 
imijortant  move  to  broaden  and 
strengthen  the  machinery  of  democracy. 


SUPREME  COURT  NOMINATIONS 
SHOULD  BE  APPROVED— NEW 
YORK  POST  APPROVES  SELEC- 
TIONS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  has  made  good  selections  to 
fill  the  vacancies  on  the  Supreme  Court, 
as  I  said  in  the  Senate  on  Friday.  June  28. 
There  should  be  swift  confirmation  in  the 
Senate.  One  essential  consideration  is 
paramount — are  tire  nominees  qualified 
to  serve  in  those  positions? 

It  is  the  President's  duty  to  fill  va- 
cancies in  the  iudical  branch  when  they 
occur.  He  has  performed  this  function 
and  performed  it  well.  The  next  step  is 
for  the  Senate  to  act.  and  it  is  my  hope 
that  confirmation  will  be  an  eafly  action 
on  the  part  of  this  body. 

The  N?w  York  Post  approved  the  selec- 
tion the  President  has  made  in  an  edito- 
rial of  June  24,  1968.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  it  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  th\s  point. 

There  beins?  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Earl  Wahhen  and  After 

And  so  another  chapter  has  ended,  and  a 

stirring   chapter   13   wss,    deplored    onlv    by 

those  who  hate  and  fear  any  advancement  of 

human  liberty  or  insurance  of  human  rights. 


L.  B.  J.  AND  THE  RIGHT  TO  VOTE 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  President 
Lyndon  B.  John.son  may  be  recorded  in 
history  as  the  Chief  Executive  who  did 
the  most  to  help  extend  voting  rights  to 
all  Americans.  In  the  recent  past,  this 
movement  has  generally  benefited  mi- 
nority groups  and  poor  people,  and  the 
legislative  struggle  in  these  areas  has 
virtually  been  won. 

But  there  is  one  large  segment  of 
Americans  that  is  still  denied  the  ballot-  - 
the  group  of  men  and  women  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  21.  Only  four  States 
up  to  now  have  acted  to  lower  the  votinc: 
age  below  21.  In  all  the  other  States,  the 
ballot  is  closed  to  these  young  Ameri- 
cans. 

In  his  message  to  Congress,  President 
Johnson  advocated  remedying  this 
wi'ong.  And  it  is  a  wrong.  Make  no  mis- 
take about  it.  There  is  no  constitutional 
reouirement  for,  or  bar  to,  voting  on  the 
ba.<iis  of  age.  The  reasons  for  the  21- 
year-old  standard  can  be  traced  back  in 
Enslish  history  hundreds  of  years.  These 
leasons  have  little  if  anything  to  do  with 
modern.  20th  century  America. 

President  Johnson  seeks  to  bring  the 
Constitution  into  line  with  the  realities 
of  modern  times  by  enfranchising  mil- 
lions of  young  people.  These  young 
Americans  are  more  educated,  more  ex- 
perienced, and  probably  better  motivated, 
than  any  other  generation  of  young  peo- 
ple in  our  histoi-y. 

We  require  our  18-  to  21-year-olds  to 
accept  the  adult  responsibilities  of  living 


PROPOSED  CANCELLATION  OF  NAVY 
DEEP-DIVING  SUBMARINE  PROJECT 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  this     • 
morning's  Washington  Po.st  contains  an 
alarminf?  article  written  by  Ted  Sell,  re- 
vealing Pentagon  plans  to  kill  n  Navy 
deep-diving  submarine  project. 

I  have  felt  for  a  long  time  that  .some- 
one at  the  Pentagon  was  effectively  lob- 
bying against  our  submarine  program, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  cancellation    , 
of  this  project  hits  a  new  low. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
article  outlining  plans  to  cancel  this 
project  be  printed  at  this  ixiint  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pentagon    Ts   Set   To   Kill    Project    for    a 
Deep-Diving   Quiet   Sub 

(By   Ted   Sell) 

The  Defen.se  Department,  over  strenuous 
Navy  objections,  is  about  to  kill  n  pruject  to 
build  a  deep-diving  quiet  submarine  which 
Navy  officers  say  is  necessary  to  guard  ngainst 
Soviet  missile-launching  submarines. 

The  cancellation  is  expected  Wednesday,  it 
was  learned.  It  will  come  after  $50  million  of 
SI 25  million  authorized  by  Congress  last  year 
for  the  project  already  had  been  obligated. 

The  Navy  feels  the  upcoming  cancellation 
shows  duplicity  on  the  jjart  of  John  S.  Poster, 
director  of  defen.sc  research  and  engin.^ering. 
As  recently  as  March,  Foster  was  claiming 
p.irtlcal  credit  for  helping  persuade  the  De- 
fense Department  to  push  ahead  with  de- 
velopment of  the  vessel. 

Now,  Poster  reportedly  Is  spearlieading  ef- 
forts to  slash  the  remaining  $75-mlllion  ex- 
penditure as  part  of  Pentagon  ciTorts  to  cut 
S3  billion  in  the  overall  defense  budget.  That 
is  reportedly  the  Defense  Department's  ..hare 
of  a  $6-binion  budget  reduction  forced  on 
President  Johnson  by  Congress  .as  the  price 
for  his  10  per  cent  Income  tax  surcharfje. 

Navv  officers  feel  so  strongly  about  the 
need  to  push  development  of  the  quiet  sub- 
marine that  they  are  willing  to  divert  money 
allocated  for  surface  ship  construction  and 
conversion  in  order  to  stay  ahead  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  submarine  technology. 

Tlie  submarine,  srecifically  designed  for 
operation  on  surveillance  missions,  would 
have  joined  the  fleet  in  early  1973,  after  con- 
struction by  the  Electric  Boat  Co.  in  Grcton. 
Conn. 

Russia  Is  known  to  be  pushing  develop- 
ment of  similar  quiet  vessels. 
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As  modern  communications  and  tech- 
nologly  bring  the  peoples  or  the  world  closer 
together,  they  not  only  become  more  con- 
scious of  their  cultural  unlrjueness;  the  proc- 
ess also  provides  a  better  ba-!is  for  judging 
their  ueighbors.  The  peoples  I  have  men- 
tioned are  all  very  aware  that  India  has  a 
stagnant  economy  and  that  Burna  is  a  eco- 
nomic failure  of  desperate  proportions.  They 
are  equally  conscious  that,  by  comparison, 
Thailand  is  an  economically  vigorous  nation- 
State. 

The  Government  of  Thailand  has  quite 
properly  not  encouraged  ihose  new  nation- 
alists who  would  like  to  look  to  Thailand, 
rather  than  to  India-Burma  or  China,  as  a 
window  to  the  outside  world  and  as  an  al- 
ternative political  anchor  for  the  South-East 
A.sian  subcontinent.  Those  nationalists  be- 
lieve, however,  that  the  logic  and  pressure 
of  events  in  the  area  may  produce  what  Thai- 
land itself  may  not  even  desire. 

How  realistic  these  hopes  and  aspirations 
may  be  will  depend  In  pan  on  American 
policy  towards  the  region.  Automatic  Ameri- 
can support  of  existing  Governments  without 
consideration  of  the  long-range  implications 
of  their  policies  might  encounige  the  Indians 
to  try  to.crxish  rebellions  in  Assam  by  the 
massive  lise  of  force  Tins  would  probably 
compel  the  independence  movements  there 
to  rely  heavily  on  China  for  military  support 
and  might  provide  the  opportunity  and  pre- 
text for  Chinese  expansion  through  Assam 
to  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Again,  substantial  American  support  of 
General  Ne  Win  against  the  emerging  na- 
tions in  Burma  couid  have  a  similar  effect 
there.  It  would  almost  certainly  force  th«;se 
peoples  into  a  fatal  reliance  on  Chinese 
support.  Indeed,  strongly  pro-Western  Shan 
leaders  asked  me  to  convey  a  warning  that 
such  American  military  participation  in  Bur- 
mese affairs  would  probably  have  just  that 
effect. 

Given  freedom  to  conduct  tlieir  revolu- 
tion wlt.'iout  outside  intervention,  the  Shans 
are  confident  that  the  present  Ne  Win  re- 
gime, which  now  has  more  than  30.000  poli- 
tical prisoners,  will  be  replaced  in  Burma 
by  a  reconstituted  union,  willing  and  able 
to  defend  itself  against  any  outside  pressure 
other  than  a  massive  Chinese  invasion. 
None  of  the  leaders  with  whom  I  spoke  ex- 
pressed any  i\ar  of  such  an  invasion,  pro- 
vid»?d  that  they  could  complete  their  inde- 
pondence  struggle  before  China  recovered 
from  its  present  internal  turmoil. 

.\    WARNING 

The  more  perceptive  young  nationalists  of 
the  area  warned  that  China  is  trying  to  as- 
sociate the  US  with  regimes  that  have  in- 
herited the  European  colo'ilal  empires  and 
to  align  the  US  against  genuine  independ- 
ence movments.  They  also  warned  that  a 
decisive  Western  victory  agtlnst  the  emerg- 
ing nation-States  of  the  western  flank  of 
South-E.ist  Asia  would  be  Impossible.  The 
-^)nly  result  of  such  Western  opposition  would 
be  a  protracted  conflict,  from  which  the  sole 
benetlcUiry   would   be  China. 

The  vision  and  responsibility  of  those  who 
lead  the  emerging  nation-States  of  South- 
East  Asia  may  ofier  the  only  hope  for  genuine 
ireedom  and  Independence  In  this  part  of 
the  world  In  adopting  a  policy  towards  these 
emerging  peoples,  US  policymakers  should 
Jim  at  a  longer-range  goal  than  the  Illusory 
attempt  to  maintain  the  political  status  quo. 

The  US  should  at  lea^it  refuse  to  participate 
even  indirectly  In  the  suppression  of  these 
peoples.  Better  still,  it  should  publicly  re- 
uaert  its  traditional  support  of  the  principle 
of  self-determination  of  peoples  and  thus 
give  moral  encouragement  to  responsible  lo- 
cal nationalism  In  South-East  Asia. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Crane  discusses  the  political  tensions  of 
a  vast  area  of  Southeast  Asia  extending 


a  thousand  miles  from  the  Indian 
Himalayas  on  the  northwest  to  the 
borders  of  Laos  and  Thailand  on  the 
southeast.  The  recognized  national 
boundaries  of  this  area,  a  legacy  of 
colonial  siirveyors,  are  artificial  in  the 
extreme.  Both  Burma  and  India  include 
within  iheir  borders  ethnic  minorities 
with  tcn-itorial  homelands  and  with  na- 
tionalistic aspirations.  One  gets  the  im- 
pression that  the  Nagas,  the  Shans,  the 
Kachins.  and  other  peoples  Americans 
have  hardly  heard  of,  are  capable  of 
being  every  bit  as  fierce  and  assertive 
as  the  Biaf  rans  today  or  the  Irish  in  the 
19th  century.  Throughout  the  area  there 
IS  apparently  a  growing  resentment 
against  rule  from  New  Delhi  and 
Rangoon. 

We  have  had  experience  with  these 
ethnic  tangles  in  the  past.  In  Burma  and 
eastern  India,  another  situation  is  made 
to  order  for  American  intervention.  That 
is  to  say,  the  American  Army  could  dive 
into  it  anjd  disappear  without  a  trace. 
I  am  quite  alarmed,  therefore,  at  what 
Mr.  Crane  .says  about  our  recent  activ- 
ities in  Bui-ma: 

At  the  end  of  last  year,  U.S.  military  air- 
craft began  .ilrlUtlng  arms  and  ammunition 
into  Rangoon  to  help  General  Ne  Win  crush 
the  growing  and  allegedly  Communist- 
dominated  independence  movements  In  his 
countrj'. 

Mr.  President,  does  America  have  a  na- 
tional commitment  to  defend  the  militai-y 
government  of  Burma  against  its  internal 
enemies.'  I  am  not  an  expert  in  these 
matters,  but  I  have  looked  through  the 
list  of  countries  to  which  we  have  treaty 
commitments,  and  nowhere  could  I  find 
any  mention  of  Burma.  I  would  like  to 
know  what  we  are  doing  over  there  and 
why  we  are  doing  it. 

Mr.  Crane's  words  on  the  likely  con- 
sequences of  American  intervention  in 
India  and  Burma  are  worth  quoting  in 
full: 

Automatic  .'\merican  support  of  existing 
Governments  without  consideration  of  the 
!>ng-range  implications  of  their  policies 
might  encourage  the  Indians  to  try  to  crush 
rebellions  In  Assam  by  the  massive  use  of 
lorce.  This  would  probably  compel  the  In- 
dependence movements  there  to  rely  heavily 
on  China  for  military  support  and  might 
provide  the  opportunity  and  pretext  for 
Chinese  expaiulon  through  Assam  to  the 
Indian  Ocean,  .^gain.  substantial  American 
support  of  General  Ne  Win  against  the  emerg- 
ing nations  in  Burma  could  have  a  similar 
eifect  there.  It  would  almost  certainly  force 
those  peoples  into  a  fatal  reliance  on  Chinese 
support.  Indeed,  strongly  pro-Western  Shan 
leaders  asked  me  to  convey  a  warning  thnt 
.v,ich  American  military  participation  In 
Burmese  aifairs  would  probably  have  Just 
'hat  effect. 


SUPREME    COURT    STRENGTHENED 
BY  L.  B.  J.  S  NOMINATIONS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  in  Asso- 
ciate Justice  Abe  Fortas  and  Judge 
Homer  Thornberry  the  President  has 
found  two  very  capable  men  who  are  par- 
ticularly well  qualified  for  positions  on 
the  Supreme  Court.  Justice  Fortas,  in 
his  3  years  on  the  Court,  has  had  ample 
opportunity  to  study  its  operation  and 
to  imderstand  the  proper  f mictions  of 
the  lole  of  Chief  Justice,  and  he  is  a  man 


who  can  be  expected  to  devote  his  con- 
siderable energy  to  the  job.  His  former 
experiences  in  private  practice  give  evi- 
dence to  Justice  Fortas'  broad  interests 
in  the  law;  and  surely  he  is  well 
.icquainted  with  the  problems  of  those 
who  appear  before  the  Court,  having 
done  so  many  times  himself.  Judge 
Thorn  berrj'  would  come  to  the  Court 
with  more  judicial  experience  than  any 
of  its  present  members,  save  one,  had  at 
the  times  of  their  appointments.  And  it 
is  experience  marked  by  intelligent  and 
forthright  decisions. 

It  would  be  wrong,  I  think,  to  pass 
judgment  on  these  men  in  terms  other 
than  of  their  evident  qualifications.  To 
do  so  in  terms  of  what  we  expect  of  them, 
once  in  oKice,  is  to  engage  in  a  kind  ui 
guessing  game  at  which  failure  tends  lu 
be  the  rule  as  often  as  the  exception.  ThL' 
case  of  the  present  Chief  Justice  is  a 
cardinal  example,  as  discussed  in  a  recem 
comment  by  Tliomas  O'Neill  in  the  Balti- 
more Sun,  which  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the  Recoru. 
as  follows: 

Politics  and  People:  Guessing  Game 
(By  Thomas  O'Neill) 

Washington. — President  Elsenhower's  most 
significant  appointment  to  a  public  position 
during  his  White  House  years,  that  of  Chlel 
Justice  Warren,  was  also  to  become  the  ap- 
pointment he  most  grievously  lamented 
Such  are  the  hazards,  plentifully  encoun- 
tered by  Presidents  over  the  years,  of  tryhif,' 
to  peg  the  philosophical  stance  of  any  choice 
once  the  lifelong  freedom  from  political  pres- 
sures of  the  high  court  Is  attained. 

The  congressional  conservatives  balking  at 
the  elevation  of  Justice  Fortas  as  successor 
to  the  Chief  Justice  are  nevertheless  betting 
that  a  new  Administration  will  offer  an  ap- 
pointment closer  to  their  anti-court  way  ol 
thinking. 

A  Joker  in  the  deck  is  that  by  blockink- 
Justice  Fortas  they  may  end  up  with  the  bit- 
terly assailed  Chief  Justice  Warren  still  ou 
the  court. 

There  is  a  tentative  Mpect  to  the  resigna- 
tion sent  President  Johnson  by  Justice  War- 
ren. It  specified  no  date  for  retirement,  leav- 
ing that  to  the  pleasure  of  the  President. 
The  wily  Mr.  Johnson  acted  on  cue  and  put 
off  acceptance  until  a  successor  has  been 
confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

Having  thus  neatly  cornered  the  obstruc- 
tionists, the  President  can  look  forward  with 
considerable  confidence  to  a  favorable  vote 
before  Congress  quits  at  the  end  of  July. 

Little  question  clouds  confirmation  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  especially  since  the  Re- 
publicans are  raising  a  partisan  issue.  Re- 
jections of  Supreme  Court  nominations  on 
a  partisan  basis  were  once  fairly  common  in 
the  Senate,  but  there  has  been  only  one  de- 
nial m  the  present  century.  In  1930  con- 
firmation was  denied  John  J.  Parker,  of  North 
Carolina,  an  act  the  Senate  later  came  to 
own  was  mistaken.  It  made  partial  amends 
by  approving  a  subsequent  selection  of  Judge 
Parker  for  the  next  Judicial  level,  the  Court 
of  Appeals. 

Any  blockade  of  Justice  Fortas  would  be 
more  likely  in  the  Senate  Judiciary  Comnut- 
tee.  where  the  nomination  could  be  left  un- 
acted upon. 

The  defense  for  inaction,  that  as  a  lame 
duck  President  Mr.  Johnson  should  defer  the 
nomination  lo  his  successor  elected  in  No- 
vember, is  ludicrously  feeble.  Nearly  seven 
months  remain  of  the  Johnion  term,  he 
holds  office  into  January,  and  the  Supreme 
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Court  wUl  be  back  in  session  In  October.  It 
needs  a  full  compleunent  of  Justices. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  ample  precedent  for  act- 
ing as  his  term  dravi*  to  a  close.  It  was  set 
in  the  Republic's  early  days.  John  Adams, 
the  second  President,  appointed  a  Chief  Jus- 
tice with  only  a  month  to  go  in  a  lajne  duck 
term.  His  choice  was  John  Marshall,  who 
made  the  court  into  a  real  full  partner  in 
Government  and  is  uliiverEally  recognized  as 
the  greatest  Chief  Justice.  (Mr.  Warren  may 
well  come  to  be  accepted  as  No.  2  In  that 
ranking.) 

All  Presidents  aro  now,  In  effect,  lame 
ducks  upon  the  day  of  inauguration.  The 
two-term  amendment  sees  to  that,  forbid- 
ding a  new  candidacy. 

President  Elsenhower's  unhapplness  with 
Justice  Warren  on  the  bench  Is  fresh  and 
remembered,  but  he  Was  only  the  most  recent 
10  miscalculate  a  mockup  of  how  a  new  jus- 
tice will  perform. 

He  thought  he  saw  a  fellow  don't-rock- 
t he-boat  snlrlt  In  the  unpart'.san  Governor  of 
California.  Earl  Warren,  who  speclnllzed  In 
pleasing  all  hands.  He  was  astonished  when 
the  court  within  a  yenr  set  out  on  an  activist 
course  of  social  change,  beginning  with 
school  desegregation  and  still  In  progress. 
The  Warren  Court  rediscovered  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  which  had  become  a  quaint  museum 
piece  to  be  praised  and  forgotten,  and  it  rec- 
ognized that  the  post-Civil  War  amend- 
ments notably  the  Fourteenth,  were  meant 
for  people. 

President  Elsenhower's  amazement  was 
shared  widely,  most  pointedly  by  Sacramento 
journalists  who  had  been  chronicling  the 
Warren  acts  and  thoughts  for  a  dozen  years. 
Wide  of  the  mark  though  Mr.  Elsenhower 
was,  he  was  a  sharpshooter  when  compared 
with  an  Abraham  Lincoln  mlsjudgment 
about  a  court  appointee. 

Lincoln  wanted  a  Chief  Justice  who  could 
be  relied  upon  to  defend  the  questionable 
paper  monev  Issued  during  the  Civil  War, 
which  was  under  legnl  attack.  No  safer  choice 
could  be  Imagined  than  the  man  who  had 
issued  that  money.  Salmon  P.  Chase.  Lin- 
coln's Treasury  Secretary.  On  the  bench, 
Chltf  Justice  Chase  voted  the  money  he  is- 
sued was  invalid.  Lincoln  by  then  was  dead 
and  so  was  spared  the  shock. 


Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren,  in  the  still  vigor- 
ovis  fullness  of  his  77  years,  has  tendered  his 
resignation. 

The  remarkable  thing  about  Earl  Warren 
was  that  nobody,  certainly  not  President 
Eisenhower,  foresaw  the  direction  in  which 
the  California  Hepublic.\n  would  move  when 
he  became  a  free  man  with  his  appointment 
to  the  Court.  Once,  long  ago.  as  Attorney 
General  of  C^ilifornla  during  World  War  II. 
soon  to  become  Governor,  Warren  had  backed 
the  disgraceful  expulsion  and  interment  of 
his  state's  Japanese-American  citizens.  Yet 
It  was  this  same  Earl  Warren  under  whose 
tenure  thefc  past  15  years  the  Supreme 
Court  forced  tremendous  breakthroughs  in 
evervthlng  from  school  desegregation  (1954) 
to  open  housing  (Just  Last  week). 

In  those  15  years  there  was  indeed  only 
one  blur,  and  that  had  nothing  vO  do  with 
Warren's  service  on  the  Court.  It  was  when 
he  was  induced  against  his  wl.shcs  to  head 
the  commission  to  Investigate  the  death  of 
President  Kennedy.  Put  together  as  it  was 
under  great  pressure,  the  Wnrrcn  Commis- 
sion report  left  many  gaps  not  conclusively 
explored. 

It  was,  however,  for  other  reasons  that  the 
Chief  Justice  was  endlessly  villlfied  by  the 
howlers  and  the  haters;  it  was  for  all  the 
things  "the  Warren  Court"  was  doing  to 
change  the  face  of  America  for  the  better. 
The  battalions  opposed  to  any  such  change 
will  now  trv  in  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee to  prevent  the  naming  of  a  nsvf  Chief 
Justice  until,  as  they  hope,  Richard  Nixon 
is  President.  There  Is  ample  precedent  for 
the  appointment  of  a  Chief  Justice  by  a 
"lame  duck"  President— the  great  John 
Marshall,  chosen  by  President  John  Adams 
Just  before  the  end  of  his  term,  being  the 
celebrated  case  in  point.  We  need  to  keep  the 
Supreme  Court  looking  forward  for  the  next 
15  ye.ars.  and  the  nasty  little  ploy  in  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  must  not  be 
allowed  to  succeed. 


in  our  society.  They  are  legally  liable  lor 
payment  of  taxes,  lor  militaiy  seivice. 
and  for  the  consequences  of  their  per- 
sonal actions.  In  simple  ju.'tice,  they 
should  be  given  the  right  to  participate 
as  adults  in  the  dcmociatic  process. 

The  President  has  accurately  gaged  the 
needs  ol"  the  time.3  in  his  proposal  for  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  lowei'  the 
voting  age.  He  is  responding  to  the 
changing  conditions  of  .\merica.  Durinu 
the  8  years  of  my  sei  vice  in  the  Indiana 
General  Assembly,  I  introduced  mcasuies 
which  would  have  extended  the  piivilcge 
of  voting  to  younger  citizens,  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments has  recently  held  hearings  on  pro- 
Ijosed  changes  in  the  Constitution  de- 
signed lo  achieve  this  imrpose.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  President  in  this  en- 
deavor. I  urge  Senators  to  suppoit  this 
imiwrtant  move  to  broaden  and 
strengthen  the  machinery  of  democracy. 


SUPREME  COURT  NOMINATIONS 
SHOULD  BE  APPROVED— NEW 
YORK  POST  APPROVES  SELEC- 
TIONS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  has  made  good  selections  to 
fill  the  vacancies  on  the  Supreme  Court, 
as  I  said  in  the  Senate  on  Friday.  June  28. 
There  should  be  swift  confirmation  in  the 
Senate.  One  essential  consideration  is 
paramount— are  the  nominees  qualified 
to  serve  in  those  positions? 

It  is  the  President's  duty  to  fill  va- 
cancies in  the  judical  branch  when  they 
occur.  He  has  perfonned  this  fimction 
and  performed  it  well.  The  next  step  is 
for  the  Senate  to  act.  and  it  Is  my  hope 
that  confirmation  will  be  an  early  action 
on  the  part  of  this  body. 

The  N?w  York  Post  approved  the  selec- 
lion  the  President  has  made  in  an  edito- 
rial of  June  24,  1968.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  it  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  th's  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  he  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Earl  Warhen  and  After 

And  so  another  chapter  has  ended,  and  a 

stirring   chapter   it   w.s,   deplored   only   by 

those  who  hute  an*  fear  any  advancement  of 

human  liberty  or  insurance  of  human  rights. 


L.  B.  J.  AND  THE  RIGHT  TO  VOTE 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  may  be  recorded  in 
history  as  the  Chief  Executive  who  did 
the  most  to  help  extend  voting  rights  to 
all  Americans.  In  the  recent  past,  this 
movement  has  generally  benefited  mi- 
nority groups  and  poor  people,  and  the 
legislative  struggle  in  these  areas  has 
virtually  been  won. 

But  there  is  one  large  segment  of 
Americans  that  is  still  denied  the  ballot— 
the  group  of  men  and  women  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  21.  Only  four  States 
up  to  now  have  acted  to  lower  the  votinu 
age  below  21.  In  all  the  other  States,  the 
ballot  is  closed  to  these  young  Ameri- 
csins 

In  his  message  to  Congress.  President 
Johnson  advocated  remedying  this 
wrong.  And  it  is  a  wrong.  Make  no  mis- 
take about  it.  There  is  no  constitutional 
requirement  for,  or  bar  to.  voting  on  the 
basis  of  age.  The  reasons  for  the  21- 
year-old  standard  can  be  traced  back  in 
English  history  hundreds  of  years.  These 
reasons  have  little  if  anything  to  do  with 
modem.  20th  century  America. 

President  Johnson  seeks  to  bring  the 
Constitution  into  line  with  the  realities 
of  modern  times  by  enfranchising  mil- 
lions of  young  people.  These  young 
Americans  are  more  educated,  more  ex- 
perienced, and  probably  better  motivated, 
than  any  other  generation  of  young  peo- 
ple in  our  histoiy- 

We  require  our  18-'  to  21-year-olds  to 
accept  the  adult  responsibilities  of  living 


PROPOSED  CANCELLATION  OF  NAVY 
DEEP-DIVING  SUBMARINE  PROJECT 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  contains  an 
alarming  article  written  by  Ted  Sell,  re- 
vealing Pentagon  plans  to  kill  a  Navy 
deep-diving  submarine  project. 

I  have  felt  lor  a  long  time  that  .some- 
one at  the  Pentagon  was  eilectively  lob- 
bying against  our  submarine  program, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  cancellation 
of  this  project  hits  a  new  low. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  outlining  plans  to  cancel  this 
project  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pf.ntagon   Is   Set   To   Kill    PnojEcr    for    a 
Deep-Divinc   Quiet  St'B 

(By  Ted  Sell) 
The  Defense  Department,  over  .<;trcnuous 
Navy  objections,  is  about  to  kill  a  pri.ject  to 
biUl'd  a  deep-diving  quiet  submarine  which 
Navy  officers  say  is  necessary  to  guard  against 
Soviet  missile-launching  submarines. 

The  cancellation  is  expected  Wednesday,  it 
was  learned.  It  will  come  after  .$50  million  of 
S125  million  authorized  by  Congress  last  year 
for  the  project  already  had  been  obligated. 
The  Navy  feels  the  upcoming  cancellation 
shows  duplicity  on  the  part  of  John  S.  Poster, 
director  of  defen.sc  research  and  engineering. 
As  recently  as  March.  Foster  was  claiming 
partlcal  credit  for  helping  persuade  the  De- 
fense Department  to  push  ahead  with  de- 
velopment of  the  vessel. 

Now.  Foster  reportedly  is  .'pearlieading  ef- 
forts to  slash  the  remaining  $75-nilllion  ex- 
penditure as  part  of  Pentagon  ctforts  to  cut 
S3  billion  in  the  overall  defense  budget.  That 
is  reportedly  the  Defense  Department's  ihare 
of  a  .$6-binion  budget  reduction  forced  on 
President  Johnson  by  Congress  as  the  price 
for  ills  10  per  cent  income  tax  surcharge. 

Navv  officers  feel  so  strongly  about  the 
need  to  push  development  of  the  quiet  sub- 
marine that  they  are  willing  to  divert  money 
allocated  for  surface  ship  construction  and 
conversion  in  order  to  stay  ahead  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  submarine  technology. 

The  submarine,  specifically  designed  for 
operation  on  surveillance  missions,  would 
have  Joined  the  fleet  in  early  1973.  after  con- 
struction by  the  Electric  Boat  Co.  in  Grcton. 
Conn. 

Russia  Is  known  to  be  pushing  develop- 
ment of  similar  quiet  vessels. 
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A  major  xise  of  such  nuclear  submarine 
would  be  to  shadow  nuclear- mlssUe  carry- 
ing submartnea  and,  undetected,  destroy 
them  If  they  showed  signs  of  preparing  to 
fire  missiles. 

Preparations  to  proceed  with  US.  develop- 
ment of  the  quiet  submarine,  while  reported 
to  Congressional  committees,  have  been  kept 
secret  from  the  public. 

As  an  indication  of  the  importance  at- 
tached to  the  -scheme,  however,  complete 
control  of  the  project  was  assigned  to  Vice 
Adm.  Hyman  G.  Rlckover.  a  Navy  gadfly 
called  the  father  of  the  nuclear  submarine 
program. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  liave 
always  been  told  that  the  nuclear  sub- 
marine IS  probably  the  best  strategic 
weapon  in  our  Nation  s  military-  arsenal. 

I  do  not  need  to  tell  Senators  the  vital 
role  which  is  played  by  our  Polaris  and 
nuclear  attack  submarines. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Defense 
Department  is  doing  everything  it  can 
to  cripple  this  program. 

No  rww  Polaris  .submarines  are  on  the 
drawmirboards:  we  have  decided  to  dis- 
continue our  nuclear  attack  submarine 
program;  no  new  strategic  submarines 
are  being  planned:  and  now  we  read 
that  the  Pentagon  believes  it  is  unnccrs- 
saiT  to  construct  this  new  surveillance 
submarine. 

I,  ior  one.  intend  to  find  out  just  who 
it  is  at  Che  Pentagon  that  is  tr^■inB  to 
curtail  our  Nation's  submarine  program. 

Disarmament  is  the  prerogative  of  the 
State  Department  and  our  negotiators 
in  Geneva,  not  of  some  functionai-y  at 
the  Pentagon. 


THE  ENLISTED  PERSONNEL  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
people  of  tne  United  States  and  the  free 
world  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to 
our  senicemen  who  are  fighting  in  Viet- 
nam to  defend  the  cause  of  freedom. 
The  war  in  Vietnam  is  a  most  frustrating 
conflict,  one  that  is  often  bewildering 
and  hard  to  understand  by  the  people  at 
home.  But  we  must  stop  to  consider  the 
serviceman  as  an  individual,  as  a  yoimg 
man  just  starting  out  in  life. 

I  have  recently  read  an  outstanding 
article  written  by  1st  Lt.  William  L.  Eb- 
erhardt.  Jr.,  a  marine  who  lias  b?en  serv- 
ing in  Vietnam,  in  which  he  pays  special 
tribute  to  the  enlisted  personnel  in  Viet- 
nam. Lieutenant  Elberhardt  is  the  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bill  Eberhardt.  Sr..  a  highly 
respected  family  in  Millen,  Ga.  The  arti- 
cle— although  not  originally  intended  for 
publication— was  printed  in  the  March 
1968  edition  of  Georgia  Bell  Notes,  along 
with  the  following  background  informa- 
tion on  Lieutenant  Eberhardt  from  his 
hometown  newspaper,  the  Millen  News: 
Liet-'tenant  Ebwhakdt  in  Khesanh  Action 

First  Lt.  William  Landrum  Eberhardt,  Jr  . 
USMC.  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bill  Eberhardt 
of  MUlen.  was  actively  engaged  in  the  defense 
of  the  Khe  Sanh  area  of  Vietnam  during  the 
last  two  weelta.  During  his  entire  tour  of  duty 
with  the  Marines  in  Vietnam,  Lt.  Eberhardt 
has  been  with  the  •Charlie"  Battery,  1st  Bat- 
talion. 13th  Marines  as  a  forward  artillery 
officer.  During  the  jwwerful  North  Vietna- 
mese attempts  week  before  last  to  penetrate 
the  defense  surrounding  Khe  Sanh.  Lt.  Eber- 
hardt's  Battery,  among  others,  played  an 
important    part   m   holding   their  protective 


positions  around  the  vital  Khe  Sanh  airfield 
and  supply  facilities. 

On  relief  from  a  particularly  hazardous 
assignment  daring  this  period  of  action,  Lt. 
Eberhardt  paid  tribute  to  the  enlisted  per- 
sonnel also  ser^'lng  In  Vietnam  and  partic- 
ularly those  in  the  Marine  Corps  who  serve 
close  with  him.  Lt.  Eberhardt  wrote  his  ar- 
ticle not  for  publication,  but  for  those  men 
and  their  families.  A  copy  was  sent  to  MUlen 
for  an  opinion  of  Its  contents.  The  article 
was  shown  to  Lt.  Eberhardfs  parents  and 
they  have  given  permission  lor  it  to  be  pub- 
lished in  The  News. 

No  changes  have  been  made  in  the  original 
tribute  as  written  by  Lt  Eberhardt.  It  Is  In 
Itself,  also  a  tribute  to  the  many  young  otfl- 
cers  who  lead  In  Vietnam. 

Lieutenant  Eberhardt  writes  specifi- 
cally about  marines  because  they  are  the 
ones  that  he  knows  the  best.  I  wish  to 
bring  this  fine  article  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  t>eing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

QcoRcu  Bell  Notes 

(EDiro«s  Note.— The  article  rejM-oduced 
here  was  written  not  for  publication,  as  Is 
noted  In  the  accompanying  paragraphs  en- 
titled -The  Author."  But  it  was  published, 
with  Lieutenant  Eberhardfs  parents'  permis- 
sion, in  The  Millen  News  early  in  February. 
And  it  seemed  too  good  not  to  share  with  as 
many  readers  as  possible.  As  'The  Author" 
notes,  the  article  attempts  to  describe  "the 
enlisted  personnel  .  .  .  serving  in  Vietnam." 
It  is  written  specifically  about  the  Marine 
enlisted  men.  because  those  are  the  ones  the 
author  knows  best.  The  Uexitcnant's  father  Is 
W    L.  Eberhardt.  line  foreman  In  MUlen.) 

The  feeling  In  Vietnam  Is  that  most  back- 
homers.  Including  lawmakers,  do  not  fuUy 
understand  or  accept  the  truth  that  the  con- 
flict in  Vietnam  is  war.  The  bulk  of  America 
considers  Southeast  Asia  with  confusion  and 
mild  contempt. 

A  Marine  returning  home  from  Vietnam 
win  find  that  people  can't  yet  point  the  coun- 
try out  on  a  map,  can't  guess  the  number  of 
weekly  casualUes  there,  can't  figure  out  who 
the  enemy  Is.  and  cant  understand  what  it's 
all  about  except  they  guess  that  freedom  Is 
Involved. 

"You  think  Vietnam  Is  bad?"  a  stateslder 
will  grin.  "Brother,  you  should  have  been 
In  New  York  during  the  blackout." 

"Too  bad  you're  home,"  another  adds 
grimly.  "Trafflc's  terrible." 

"Khe  Sanh.  HIU  881?"  a  third  wlU  say. 
•  Nothing.  You  should'a  seen  the  Battle  of 
the  Bulge  Now  that  was  real  war  " 

Vietnam  Is  FtlU  a  pop  art  oddity  12.000 
miles  away.  The  public  worries  more  about 
living  with  a  possible  txx  Increase.  Officials 
worry  abotit  living  with  world  opinion.  I 
still  haven't  decided  what  the  Hippies  i>nd 
the  Draft  Dodgers  and  the  War  Protestors 
are  living  for,  but  that's  all  right,  because 
they  don't  know  either.  The  Marine  worries 
only  about  living. 

His  world  in  Vietnam  is  continuous  black- 
out and  traffic— nightly  blackout  and  mortar 
traffic.  Its  alive  with  booby  traps  that  can 
blow  his  legs  or  his  life  to  shreds.  It's  oc- 
cupied with  an  enemy  and  an  ally  that  look 
exactly  alike. 

He  would  give  a  month's  pay  for  a  sound 
night's  sleep. 
And  10  yeitrs  of  his  life  for  a  night  at  home. 
He  Is  not  a  bit  player  in  a  comic  opera 
conflict,  not  the  trump  In  an  International 
card  game  and  not  12.000  miles  away,  but 
as  near  as  the  muddy  and  bloody  pictures 
in  the  newspapers  and  on  TV. 

Moreover,  he  Is  usually  a  very  young  Amer- 
ican citizen  in  a  hell  of  a  fix.  The  average 
age  of  a  combat  Marine  Is  18  Va  • 


But  what  a  man  this  young  Marine  Is! 
A  pink-cheeked,  tousled-haired,  tight- 
muscled  fellow  who.  under  normal  circum- 
stances, would  be  considered  by  society  a.s 
half-man.  half-boy,  not  yet  dry  behind  the 
ears,  a  pain  In  the  employment  chart. 

But  right  now.  he  is  the  beardless  hope  ol 
free  men. 

He  is  for  the  most  part  unmarried  arid 
without  material  possessions  except  for  pos- 
sibly an  old  car  at  home  and  a  transistor 
radio  here. 

He  lUtens  to  rock  n'  roll  and  the  constant 
firing  of  his  section's  105mm  howitzer.  He 
dreams  of  the  day  that  he  will  be  back  home 
with  his  family,  wife  and  loved  ones.  But 
right  now,  he  has  a  Job  to  do,  and  he  does  ii 
outstandingly. 

He  has  Just  gotten  out  of  high  school 
within  the  past  year,  received  so-so  grades, 
played  a  little  football,  and  had  a  girl  who 
either  broke  up  with  him  when  he  came 
overseas  or  who  swears  that  she  Is  stUl  faith- 
ful although  he  is  half  a  world  away. 

He  has  learned  to  like  beer  by  now  be- 
cause It  is  cold  and  because  it  is  "the  thlnt; 
to  do."  He  smokes  because  he  gets  free  cig- 
arettes In  his  C-Ratlons  and  It  is  also  the 
thing  to  do. 

He  never  cared  much  for  work,  preferred 
waxing  his  own  car  to  washing  his  father's, 
but  he  is  now  10  to  20  pounds  lighter  than 
before  because  he  is  working  or  fighting 
from  dawn  to  dusk,  often  longer. 

He  still  has  his  trouble  spelling,  and  writ- 
ing letters  home  is  a  painful  process.  But  ho 
can  break  down  and  clean  a  105mm  how1tz».<:- 
and  put  it  back  together  again  in  under  four 
minutes.  He  can  take  his  weapon  apart  and 
put  It  together  again  in  less  than  a  minute' 
He  can  describe  the  nomenclature  of  a  irae- 
mentation  grenade,  explain  how  a  machinr 
gun  operate*  and.  of  course,  utilize  either  :: 
the  need  arises. 

He  obeys  without  hesitation,  but  he  Is  not 
broken. 

He  has  seen  more  suffering  than  he  should 
have  in  his  short  life.  He  has  stood  amont; 
hills  of  bc<lles  and  he  has  helped  to  con- 
struct those  hills. 

He  has  wept  in  public  and  private,  and  he 
is  not  .ishamed  in  either  place,  because  l;w 
pals  have  fallen  In  battle  and  he  lias  come 
close  to  joining  them. 

And  he  has  become  self-sufficient;  he  has 
two  pairs  of  utilities,  washes  one  and  wear.? 
the  other.  He  sometimes  forgets  to  brush  h: 
teeth,  but  not  to  clean  his  rifle  or  howitzer 
He  keeps  his  socks  dry  and  his  canteer.."; 
full.  He  can  cook  his  own  meals,  fix  his  own 
hurts  and  mend  his  own  rips — material  >  r 
mental. 

He  win  share  his  watsr  with  you  If  you 
thirst,  break  his  rations  in  half  if  you  are 
hungry,  split  his  ammunition  if  you  are 
iightmg  for  your  life. 

He  does  the  work  of  two  civilians,  draw.- 
half  the  pay  of  one  and  finds  Ironic  humor 
in  it  all.  He  has  learned  to  use  his  hands  a.s 
a  weapon  and  his  weapon  as  his  hands.  He 
can  save  a  life  or.  most  assuredly,  take  one 
Eighteen-and-a-half  years  old.  But  what 
a  man  he  is  .  .  .  already! 
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SUPREME  COURT  NOMINATIONS 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  in 
today's  Washington  Star,  the  distin- 
giL'shed  columnist.  Mr.  David  Lawrence, 
wrote  concerning  President  Johnsons 
nominations  to  the  Supreme  Court.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Lawrence'.^ 
column  be  printed  at  this  ix)int  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


•Vacancy"  on  Supbeme  Court  Isn't 
(By  David  Lawrence) 
surprising  as  it  may  seem  to  many  people, 
there  is  actually  no  "vacancy"  today  In  the 
office  of  chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  Nor  Is  there  any  "va- 
cancy" in  the  office  of  associate  Justice,  for 
which  Judge  Homer  Thornberry  of  Texas  has 
l>een  slated. 

These  strange  paradoxes  reveal  the  need 
lor  a  clarification  of  the  present  law.  When 
Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  recenUy  wrote  to 
President  Johnson,  he  did  not  actually  re- 
slen  from  the  Supreme  Court.  What  he  did 
write  was  this  statement:  "I  hereby  advise 
vou  of  my  intention  to  retire  as  chief  jus- 
tice of  the  United  States  effective  at  your 
pleasure."  ,  . 

President  Johnson.  In  his  reply,  used 
similar  language  which  also  makes  clear  that 
there  is  no  "vacancy"  today  In  the  office 
of  chief  justice.  Johnson  wrote  to  Warren 
as  follows: 

•In  deference  to  your  wishes,  I  will  seek 
a  replacement  to  fill  the  vacancy  In  the  office 
of  chief  Justice  that  will  be  occasioned  when 
vou  depart.  With  your  agreement,  I  will  ac- 
cept vour  decision  to  retire  effective  at  such 
time  as  a  successor  Is  qualified." 

The  Supreme  Court  cannot,  by  statute, 
consist  of  anv  mort  than  nine  JusUces.  If 
one  Justice  announces  that  he  "Intends"  to 
retire  this  is  not  a  termination  of  his  serv- 
ice He  actually  must  specify  a  date  for  his 
retirement  so  that  H  successor  will  then  be 
;ible  to  take  office. 

What  has  happened  thus  far  Is  that  Chief 
Justice  Warren  has  merely  announced  his 
•intention  "  to  retire.  President  Johnson,  In 
stating  that  Warrett  will  'retire"  at  a  time 
when  -a  successor  1b  qualified."  Is,  in  effect, 
.ifflrmlng  that  there  Is  today  no  vacancy  In 
the  office  of  chief  Justice. 

The  position  which  Abe  Portas  now  oc- 
cupies as  associate  Justice  is  also  not  vacant. 
The  Senate  cannot  act.  therefore,  on  the 
nomination  of  Judge  Thornberry  as  his  suc- 
cessor until  an  actual  vacancy  has  been  cre- 
ated throuch  the  vrtthdrawal  of  Fortas  from 
his  present  post. 

The  present  retirement  law  for  Judges  Is 
•uU  of  weaknesses.  It  gives  the  President  of 
the  United  States  a  tremendous  power.  For 
the  device  of  retirement  can  be  utilized  "at 
the  pleasure  of  the  President, "  and  It  per- 
mits him  to  dangle  nominations  before  Con- 
I'ress.  If  the  Senate,  for  Instance,  doesn  t 
current!',-  confirm  the  nominees  for  the  pros- 
pective vacancies,  the  President  can  acquiesce 
in  Warren's  stay  In  office  Indefinitely  and 
'hus  can  assure  a  continuance  of  a  particular 
kind  of  judicial  philosophy.  Chief  Justice 
Warren  will  not  be  relieved  of  his  duties 
until  the  Senate  has  actually  confirmed  a 
successor. 

Another  prevalent  misconception  Is  that 
I  chief  Justice  or  tin  associate  Justice  really 
-evers  all  connection  with  the  Judicial  sys- 
tem upon  retirement.  An  existing  statute, 
however  provides  that  the  chief  Justice,  after 
stepping  down  from  the  Supreme  Court. 
:nay  be  asked  at  any  time  to  serve  as  a  Judge 
111  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  or  In  the  Court 
'if  Claims.  He  cannot,  however,  be  called 
upon  to  sit  on  the  Supreme  Court. 

Even  though  a  new  chief  Justice  takes 
■ffice  Warren  continues  to  be  paid  the  same 
.-salary  he  received  while  serving  on  the  Su- 
preme Court.  This  compensation  continues 
during  the  remainder  of  a  Justice's  lifetime. 
The  procedures  prescribed  by  present  law 
ran  have  a  far-reaching  significance.  Thus, 
there  are  manv  members  of  the  Senate  who 
<lo  not  wish  to  confirm  Associate  Justice 
Fortas  for  the  post  of  chief  Justice,  and  they 
may  delay  action  bv  filibustering.  -Mso,  it  Is 
tliflicult  to  see  how  there  can  be  actual  "va- 
cancies" while  both  Chief  Justice  Warren 
and  Associate  Justice  Fortas  continue  to  serve 
in  their  prerent  posts. 

The  spirit  of  protest  among  senators  or 
both  parties  is  Rowing.  An  example  Is  the 
statement  bv  Sen.  Robert  P.  Griffin,  Republi- 


can of  Michigan,  who  summed  up  the  atti- 
tude of  the  opposition  as  follows: 

"Positions  on  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  cannot  be  regarded  as  ordinary 
political  plums.  Such  deviations  as  may  have 
been  condoned  in  the  past  cannot  serve  as  a 
guide   for   the   present  or  the  future.   .   .   . 

•At  the  present  time,  the  American  peo- 
ple are  In  the  process  of  choosing  a  new 
government.  By  their  votes  In  November  the 
people  will  designate  new  leadership  and 
new  direction  for  our  nation.  .  .  . 

•The  maneuvering  to  deny  the  people 
and  the  next  President  their  choice  in  this 
instance  Is  wrong  in  principle— and  every- 
body knows  It."  ^ 


NOMINATIONS  TO  THE  SUPREME 
COURT 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  AFL- 
CIO    President    George    Meany    today 
strongly  supported  President  Jolinson's 
nominations  to  the  Supreme  Court  and 
urged  every  Member  of  the  Senate  to 
vote  for  their  confirmation: 
President  Meany  said : 
The   President    has    nominated    two    emi- 
nently qualified  Americans  as  Chief  Justice 
and  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  The  AH.,-CIO  strongly 
.supports  the  nominations  of  Justice  Fortas 
and  Judge  Thornberry  and  we  hope  the  Sen- 
ate will  speedllv  confirm  both  non.lnallons. 
We  commend  the  President   lor  the  cali- 
ber of  his  appointments. 

As  a  lawyer  and  on  the  Court.  Justice  For- 
tas has  demonstrated  beyond  question  his 
qualifications  for  the  highest  position  in  the 
American  judicial  system. 

In  singling  him  out  for  this  honor,  the 
President  has  wisely  chosen  a  man  who  Is 
equipped  to  take  his  place  with  other  great 
Americans  who  have  headed  the  Supreme 
Court.  He  would,  of  course,  be  the  first  Jew- 
ish Chief  Justice— a  matter  worthy  of  note. 
It  is  an  appointment  that  ranks  with  the 
President's  earlier  nominations  to  other  ma- 
jor posts  in  the  government— appointments 
characterized  by  the  President's  decision  to 
choose  men  of  merit,  ability  and  character, 
regardless  of  any  false  barrier  of  race,  creed 
or  color.  _, 

The  President's  choice  of  Judge  Thornberry 
Is  equally  praiseworthy.  The  Judge  has  es- 
tabhshed  a  fine  record  on  the  bench,  as  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
on  the  House  Rules  Committee. 

We  are  dismayed  and  disappointed  by  the 
political  maneuvering  aniong  a  few  Sena- 
tors and  a  leading  Presidential  candidate  that 
has  followed  the  President's  announcement. 
The  threat  of  a  filibuster,  and  the  overtones 
of  prejudice  that  accompany  it.  cannot  be 
justified  by  any  political  or  moral  standard. 
An  attack  on  these  appointees,  or  an  attack 
on  the  right  of  the  President  to  fulfill  his 
constitutional  duties,  can  only  reflect  dis- 
credit upon  those  engaging  in  it. 

We  certainly  cannot  understand  objec- 
tions in  the  Senate  now  for  both  Justice  For- 
tas and  Judge  Thornberry  were  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  without  opposition  when  they 
were  nominated  to  their  present  posts. 

We  trust  cooler  heads  and  more  mature 
legislators  will  recognize  these  dangers  and 
that  the  Senate  will  speedily  consent  to  these 
appointments. 

We  cannot  allow  this  opportunity  to  pass 
without  stating  our  deep  regret  at  the  resig- 
nation of  Chief  Justice  Warren  and  our  ac- 
knowledgement of  the  real  debt  that  we  and 
all  Americans  owe  to  him— a  truly  outstand- 
ing Jtirist  and  great  American. 


SETTING   THE   POVERTY  RECORD 
STRAIGHT 


Mr  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  desire  to 
right  a  wrong,  to  set  the  record  straight. 


Tlie  record  belongs  to  no  less  a  body  than 
Congress;  the  wrong  done  to  Congress 
and  to  the  Government  is  no  less  than 
the  complete  distortion  of  the  record. 

"The  Government  doesn't  care  about 
the  poor.  Congress  is  cold  and  indiffer- 
ent to  the  needs  of  our  cities;  it  nevei 
does  anythin'^  to  help  the  underprivi- 
leged "  These  are  the  charges  that  are 
continually  made,  no  matter  what  con- 
trary evidence  is  presented.  This  is  the 
fiction  we  laear  repeated  in  the  cultured 
quiet  tones  of  many  eminent  liberals  as 
well  as  in  the  raucous  shouts  of  those 
who  are  less  fortunate.  We  Ijavejven 
heard  similar  irresponsible  statements 
made  by  others  who  should  know  a  sreat 
deal  better.  ,  ,„„o 

It  is  of  course,  easy  to  put  the  blame 
for    perplexing    phenomena    like    wide- 
spread defiance  of  authority  and  an  un- 
stable economy  on  Congress;  easier  foi 
mayors  who.se  cities  are  en!,'ulfed  in  i  ots 
to  blame  Congress;  easier  for  tho.se  who 
do^JorLve  fobs  to  Place  the  blame  on 
the  Government;  easier  for  maiiy  ^up- 
posedly  educated  people  to  blame  Con- 
gress than  to  look  scarchiiigly  at  the 
Sies  they  have  blindly  followed  for  so 
lonsi  It  is  (  asier,  but  it  i.«  also  a  dis.sei\- 
c".  not  only  to  the  men  who  serve  so  well 
as  the  people's  repre.sentatives  but  to  the 
whoYe  system  of  representative  j.overn- 
ment  itself.  .  , 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  facts  instead 
of  meaningless  slogans;  let  us  no*  ex- 
amine the  record,  something  a  number 
of  critics  of  Congress  have  failed  lately 

to  do.  , 

Bv  every  measure.  Congress  has  con- 
tinually striven  to  aid  the  poor  in  our 
Ss  and  rural  areas  both  by  adopting 
and  funding  new  programs  and  by  fund- 
ing older  programs  as  generously  as  pos- 

sible 

If  we  look  at  the  overall  funding  sit- 
uation as  presented  in  an  analysis  of  the 
1968  budget,  we  see  that  an  estimated 
total  of  $25.6  billion  is  going  to  Prosiams 
assisting  the  poor:  I  repeat,  S25.6  bil- 
hon.  If  %ve  accept  the  Depa^'tment  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare's  1966 
figures,  there  are  29.7  million  People  in 
this  country  cla.ssified  as  poor.  The  ston 
told  by  the  combination  of  these  two  fig- 
ures is  that  the  Government-through 
Congress-is  annually  .spendmg  close  to 
$1,000  for  every  such  person  through  a 
variety  of  programs. 

Among  this  variety  of  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity is  the  much-discusscd  war  on 
poverty.  By  an  act  of  Congress,  v.n  in- 
dependent executive  office  was  created 
S?  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  iK)or. 
Certainly,  a  body  of  legislators  responsi- 
ble for  such  an  expansion  of  Fedeial 
help    for    the    disadvantaged     cannot 
ri-htlv  be  called  unresponsive.  A".a  Con- 
gress has  not  stopped  merely  with  the 
creation  of  the  GEO,  but  has  continued 
to  write  new  programs  for  the  poor  into 
the  economic  opportunity  law.  Thus,  last 
fall    Congress  legislated   new   daycare, 
.senior  citizens.  Upward  Bound.  Follow 
Through,  and  emei-gency  food  and  niedl- 
cal  programs.  There  is  indeed  an  abun- 
dance of  Federal  program.s  to  aid  the  dis- 
advantaged, and  the  entire  collection  was 
initiated  by  Congress.  As  far  ^  money 
goes,  this  year  no  less  than  $1,773  bill  on 
was  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the 
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programs  of  the  OEO.  This  is  not  the 
action  of  a  government  that  does  not 
care. 

In  the  area  of  housing,  one  has  only  to 
look  at  the  new  housing  bill  which  the 
Senate  passed  just  a  few  weeks  ago,  and 
which  I  strongly  supported.  In  it  the 
Senate  reaffirms  the  goal  of  "a  decent 
home  and  a  suitable  living  envlrorunent 
for  every  American  family.'"  and  to  at- 
tain that  goal  we  adopted  a  new  program 
to  assist  low-income  families  to  purchase 
their  own  liomes  For  fiscal  1969.  the 
House  extended  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram and  appropriated  S25  million  for  it 
and  $500  millio.i  for  the  model  cities 
program.  Public  hcusins.  on  which  we 
have  spent  $2.8  billion  since  the  pro- 
gram began,  was  granted  $350  million  for 
fiscal  1969.  S75  million  more  than  last 
year.  The  House  recommended  total 
fiscal  1969  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment of  $12  billion.  Thus.  Congress  has 
approved-  new  housing  programs,  ex- 
tended Um  life  of  old  programs,  and  ap- 
propriated as  much  money  as  possible  for 
them.  These  are  not  the  actions  of  a  Con- 
gress that  does  not  care. 

Under  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  there  are  nu- 
merous programs  for  the  poor,  most 
notably  the  public  assistance  p'-ogram 
which  alone  is  estimated  to  cost  $3 
billion  in  fiscal  1968.  HEW  also  ad- 
ministers title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  providmg 
Federal  funds  to  schools  with  high  num- 
bers of  low -income  pupils.  The  1968  esti- 
mated expenditure  in  that  area  is  $1.3 
billion.  Public  assistance  medical  care. 
also  under  HEW.  will  cost  $1.2  billion, 
while  job  training  programs  such  as  Job 
Corps.  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  and 
others,  will  cost  $1.3  billion. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  its  Manpower  Development 
Trainincr  Act:  SO  3  billion  is  estimated 
for  that  program  in  fiscal  1968.  $0.5 
billion  is  estimated  for  Department  of 
Asriculture  food  programs,  and  S0.2 
bil'ion  for  the  Department  of  Com- 
merces Economic  Development  Act  and 
aid  to  Appalachia. 

I  have  not  mentioned  a  number  of  ad- 
ditional programs  administered  by  a 
number  oi  Cove  nment  ag»n:ies.  It  is 
enough  to  say.  as  does  Michael  3.  March, 
the  Budget  exptrt  from  whose  analysis  I 
have  drawn  the  1968  estimate.-,  that  in 
fiscal  1968.  $25.6  biHion  will  be  spent  on 
programs  to  aid  tlie  poor,  and  that  in  the 
last  6  years  total  Federal  aid  for  the 
poor  lias  nearly  doubled. 

Now.  I  have  not  dealt  wfth  the  com- 
plex issues  of  just  how  much  this  pro- 
liferation of  aid  programs  does,  in  fact, 
he'p  the  poo/,  nor  will  I  go  into  the 
m:itter  of  whether  or  not  the  Nation 
would  benefit  more  from  the  stable 
economy  that  would  result  from  judi- 
cious Federal  spending  than  from  the 
continued  existence  and  expansion  of 
these  myriad  programs,  so  many  of  which 
seem  to  be  duplications  of  one  another. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  utterly  poverty- 
stricken  numbers  in  this  country  are 
steadily  decreasing.  The  nuiv.oer  Of 
middle-clas«  .Americans  are  steadily  in- 
creasing like  a  widening:  river,  while  the 
nimaber  of  Americans  living  in  standards 
of  malnutrition,  hunger,  and  abject  pov- 


erty is  decreasing.  This  trend  has  tieen 
aided  by  the  enormous  growth  and  pro- 
ductivity of  American  industry:  eco- 
nomic innovation  and  industrial  mech- 
anization has  led  to  increased  employ- 
ment and  to  larger  incomes  for  all 
Americans— including  the  unskilled.  The 
Laboi-  Department  has  announced  that 
imemployment  is  at  an  all-time  low.  even 
for  the  chronically  un<^mployable.  Busi- 
ness and  mdustry.  the  private  sector,  has 
done  much;  the  Federal  Government  has 
also  done  a  great  deal  through  legisla- 
tion and  financial  appropriations.  It  is 
not  important  at  this  time  to  debate  the 
merits  of  what  has  been  done — but  it  is 
important  to  acknowledge  that  much  has 
bepn  done  by  the  legislative  bodies  on 
both  the  State  and  National  levels  to 
alleviate  poverty. 

Poverty  is  decreasing,  according  to 
statistics:  however,  the  plight  of  the  poor 
is  now  more  visible  and  urgent  than  ever 
before.  The  poor  are  concerned,  and 
there  is  much  unrest  over  their  plight. 
Congress  has  not  only  voiced  its  concern; 
it  has  put  its  concern  into  action  through 
legislation  and  the  appropriation  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 
The  concern  and  action  on  the  part  of 
the  U.S.  Congress  will  hopefully  result 
in  a  further  reduction  in  the  amount  and 
extent  of  poverty  in  the  Uniteu  States. 
Surely.  Members  of  Congress  will  not  be 
overlooked  by  the  active  masses  demon- 
strating for  an  end  to  poverty.  We.  the 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress,  members 
of  both  parties,  have  also  been  demon- 
strating against  the  economic  inequities 
in  our  Nation.  Our  demonstrations  have 
been  in  the  form  of  productive  proposals 
and  far-reacliing  programs  designed  to 
help  all  Americans  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
our  rich  and  productive  Nation. 


OPPOSITION  TO  CUT  IN  FUNDS  FOR 
POVERTY  CHILDREN  IN  NATION'S 
SCHOOLS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  invite  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  critical 
situation  posed  by  the  drastically  re- 
duced appropriation  bill  passed  last  week 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  for  the 
Departments  of  Labor  and  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  The  bill,  which  car- 
ries funds  for  the  fiscal  year  1969  for 
most  of  our  federally  aided  education 
programs,  contains  serious  cuts  in 
amounts  needed  to  provide  for  poverty 
children  in  our  Nation's  schools.  The 
most  serious  of  the  cuts  is  a  reduction 
of  S127  million  in  the  amount  requested 
by  the  President  to  fund  title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act.  This  cut,  coming  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  when  the  schools  are  preparing  to 
open  their  doors  for  the  fall  term,  will 
affect  every  State,  every  county,  and 
every  school  district  in  this  land. 

This  bill  is  now  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  I  urge  our 
Committee  on  Appropriations  to  restore 
these  funds  so  that  the  children  of  pov- 
erty are  not  saddled  with  the  fiscal  fail- 
ures of  om"  federal  system  and  the  bur- 
dens of  Vietnam. 

Senators  wi)l  I  am  .'•ure.  want  to  look 
at  the  effect  of  this  House  action  on  the 
Nation  as  a  whole,  on  his  own  State,  and 
on  the  various  cities  of  his  State.  These 


cuts  are  real,  and  they  are  drastic.  What 
are  their  implications  for  the  schools? 
The  two  alternatives  are  these:  First, 
1  million  children  would  have  to  be 
dropped  nationally  from  the  program  by 
the  schools.  The  second  cruel  alternative 
facing  the  local  schools  is  to  reduce  the 
quality  of  services  to  the  9  million  chil- 
dren who  arc  now  in  the  program.  Thus. 
a  serious  dilution  of  the  program  would 
occur  and  the  chances  diminished  for 
helping  these  unfortunate  children  seek- 
ing to  find  their  way  out  of  the  cycle  of 
poverty. 

Let  me  describe  liow  this  action  affects 
Michigan,  which  has  had  its  consider- 
able share  of  troubles  with  poverty  and 
civil  unrest.  Our  .schools  are  using  title  I 
funds  with  great  effectiveness  to  help  oui 
poverty  children  succeed  in  scliool  and 
provide  escape  from  the  fate  of  their 
parents.  But  if  Michigan's  allocation 
were  reduced  by  the  $3,147,000  proposed 
by  the  House,  there  would  immediately 
be  statewide  cuts  in  programs  affecting 
about  20.000  poor  children.  There  would 
have  to  be  a  $2.5  million  cut  in  teacher's 
salaries,  involving  the  release  of  about 
3.300  teachers.  Auxiliary  health  services 
would  be  reduced  by  50  percent.  One 
thousand  teacher  aides  hired  in  the  poor 
neighborhoods  would  be  dropped  from 
the  program,  and  1.500  teachers  who 
were  due  for  in-service  training  will  not 
be  able  to  participate. 

In  the  city  of  Detroit,  which  would 
lose  $1,175,457.  25  target  schools  woula 
be  dropped.  This  means  10,000  poor  chil- 
dren would  not  be  included  in  Detroit's 
title  I  program.  All  part-time  teachers 
would  be  released  and  all  enrichment  ac- 
tivities would  be  stopped. 

In  Flint.  20  percent  of  full-time  title  "i 
teachers  would  be  released  and  the  com- 
plete summer  program  scheduled  for 
next  summer  would  be  eliminated.  Grand 
Rapids  would  automatically  drop  next 
summer's  program  and  would  eliminate 
33  teacher  aides  for  the  entire  year.  And 
in  Benton  Harbor  all  services  for  120  pre- 
schoolers would  be  terminated. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  it  is  not  only 
areas  such  as  Detroit  that  we  must  worry 
about.  At  this  late  hour.  17.000  school 
districts  in  the  Nation  look  to  us  to  help 
them  provide  an  educational  opportunity 
for  their  poverty  children  which  is  equal 
to  the  education  received  by  their  more 
fortunate  contemporaries.  Witli  ade- 
quate funding,  title  I  can  go  a  long  way 
toward  helping  local  educational  agen- 
cies reach  this  goal.  I  therefore  urge  Sen- 
ators to  restore  the  $127  million  taken 
from  title  I  children  by  the  House. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
two  tables.  One  shows  the  actual  reduc- 
tions that  will  occur  in  each  State  if  the 
House  action  prevails.  The  second  table 
Illustrates  the  cuts  in  the  amounts  that 
will  result  in  93  of  our  larger  cities  across 
the  Nation.  I  have  mentioned  the  loss  to 
Detroit  and  other  Michigan  cities.  Let  me 
just  mention  a  few  others.  Chicago  would 
suffer  a  cut  of  $3,298,696.  Buffalo  would 
lose  $1,560,745— a  third  of  its  1968  alloca- 
tion. Los  Angeles  would  be  reduced  by  Sl,- 
440,879.  Philadelphia  loses  $1,863,410. 
San  Antonio  is  cut  by  $418,817.  And  so  it 
goes.  All  across  the  land,  the  schools  of 
our  cities  and  rural  areas  would  either 


iiave  to  cut  out  a  certain  number  of  chil- 
dren, or  they  would  have  to  cut  services 
to  children,  release  teachers,  teacher 
aides,  cancel  health  services,  eliminate 
summer  programs,  deprive  children  of 
needed  materials  and  supplies,  and  so  on. 
^he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

.See exhibit  l.>  „    ^  », 

Mr  HART.  Mr.  President,  all  of  these 
drastic  cuts  would  come  after  school 
plans  and  budgets  have  already  been 
made  for  the  coming  year.  There  is  no 
easy  way  to  take  these  cuts.  They  cannot 
be  waved  aside  as  a  mere  postponement 
of  services— the  child  passes  tliis  way  but 
once,  and  we  should  not  fail  hun. 
Although  the  House  report  says  that 


the  cut  affects  only  equipment,  it  cuts  all 
services,  and  each  school  system  must 
make  its  Hobson's  choice  of  whether  to 
eliminate  schools  and  children  from  the 
program  or  to  dilute  the  ser\icps  drasti- 
cally to  all  children.  Let  no  one  be  de- 
ceived—these  cuts  mean  fewer  teachers, 
fewer  aides,  fewer  nurses  and  nutrition- 
ists    fewer    counselors    and    librarians, 
fewer  lunches  and  breakfasts,  fewer  eye- 
c^lasses  and  hearing  aids,  and,  of  course, 
much  less  hope  to  the  9  million  children 
who  are  now  participating  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

Mr  President,  many  of  our  constitu- 
ents are  disappointed  by  the  fact  tliat 
since  title  I  was  initiated  3  years  ago,  the 
administration  has  failed  to  request  the 


full  amounts  authorized  by  the  law.  For 
the  fiscal  year  1969.  only  43  percent  of 
the  funds  which  Congress  authorized  was 
requested.  Congress  owes  it  to  the  chil- 
dren of  tlie  Nation  to  be  at  least  as  gener- 
ous as  our  President  was  in  his  budget.  -To 
do  less  at  this  hour  would  be  to  fail  the 
.scliools,  to  fail  the  teachers,  and  to  faiil 
tlie  children.  And  in  failing,  we  jeopard- 
ize not  only  this  generation  but  those  to 
come,  as  well.  . 

I  await  the  report  of  our  committee  m 
the  hope  that  the  Senate  will  repair  the 
damage  inflicted  by  the  House.  I  intend 
to  vote  for  the  full  amount  requested  by 
the  President,  and  if  needed  I  will  offer 
amendments  to  that  end  when  the  appro- 
priation bill  reaches  the  Senate  floor. 
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1968  allotments 


1969  estimate 

under  House 

allowance 


$1,100,287,599  $971,404,184 


36.9!>8.984 
1,805.503 
8.42?.  776 
22.673.547 
78. 008, 208 
7.798.580 
7. 907. 261 
2. 084. 729 
26. 445. 029 
36.829.728 
2.226.608 
2.475.984 
46.230.999 
14. 580. 136 
15.153.804 
9.608.706 
32.483.284 
31.530.268 
3.403.277 
14.590.115 
16.422.153 
30.670.217 
18. 867.;- 65 
38. 7i!8.  r95 
23.086.  lr;8 
2.993.356 
5.666.795 
879.759 
1.296.376 
22.E65.209 
9.629.504 
115,776.356 


33.677.096 
1.534.678 
7.159.360 
20.644.660 
71.045.552 
6.997.585 
7.092.821) 
1.953,476 
22.478.275 
33.532.359 
2. 1)82. 657 
2.219.859 
39./ 18. 745 
12.650,396 
12,880.773 
8, 167,';00 
29,573,721 
28, 708. 880 
3.148.346 
13.285.556 
14.956.030 
27.523,182 
16,412,169 
35,315,387 
19,933,618 
2,560,475 
5.215,476 
790,084 
1,235.782 
20,744,021 
8,185.078 
105,420.611 


Deciea<;e 


$125,883,415 

3,311.888  ' 
^7U.£^5   ' 
1.263.416 
■'  n28.887 
6.962.656 
8li0.995 
814.441 
131.253 
3.966.7>1 
3.297.369 
153.951 
256. 125 
6.512.254 
1.329.740 
2. 273. '■31 
1.441.306 
2.909.563 
2,881.388 
255.  ('31 
1  3;4,J59 
l,4hS, 123 
3,147,035 
2.455,156 
3  473.208 
3, 147,  MO 
432, £81 
450,319 
S9.075 
fiO,  594 
2,121,188 
1.444,426 
10.355,745 


North  Carolina 

r4.-Tlci  Dakota 
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Oklahoma 
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Rhooe  IslaiiM 

South  Carolina 
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Tennessee 

Texas  - 
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Wa-.iiniglnn 

Wesi  Virginn 

Wi3Con'..hi   . 

Wyoming 

Uislnct  ot  Columbia 

Outlym);  areas 

R;ir.>au  ol  l:ulian  Atf.->ir'; 


Lcc'l  educ^tionnl  .igeiicies 
H:indicap|ied  ciil'lien      .. 
Juvenile  ilelinqueiils 
Dspendent  and  iieBiected. 
Micr'lory  children 
Aduiinislrdtion  


1968  ;.ilotmenls 


$51,096,076 
4.042.272 
34. 197. S?? 
17.214.771 
6. 982.  iV 
46. 699. 583 
3.481.096 
31.540.454 
5  649.685 
33.  763. 326 
G5, 260. 21.1 
2.  ??4.  300 
1.484,141 
28, 13'.).  475 
S  S40. 169 
17.193.348 
U  357,585 
1.235.793 
5.397.367 
22. 8J6. 653 
9. 000, 000 


1%9  estimate 

under  House 

.'llowante 


$16  524.544 
3,73:1,605 
30,100.991 
lb. 675,  342 
6,091,999 
39  fi94.645 
3,133.958 
28.717.151 
5. 198.%9 
30.704.029 
55  687.803 
2.  •143, 7 '9 
1,275,206 
25.613.290 
8  542.455 
15.653,561 
12,251.1195 
1.050.424 
4,587.762 
20.774,928 


Deciense 


$4,571,532 
J06. 667 
4.007.006 
1.539.  129 
890. 938 
7,004,937 
J41,138 
2,823.303 
450,716 
3. 059. 297 
9. 572, 398 
280, 581 
2(;8,935 
2.517,186 
1,297,714 
1,539,787 
2, 1*,4C0 
185.369 
809. COS 
2,031.725 
9.  i;:iU.  000 


SUMMARY 


$1,100,287,599 

24,746.993 

9. 168.'/?0 

1.113.455 

41,692,425 

13,990,308 


$974  404, 184 

24. 746. 993 

9, 158, 720 

1.113.455 

41,692.425 

13.001.223 


Tot^l 


1.191^000.000         1.054.127.000 


1968  initial 
allocation 


1969  estimated 
allocation  under 
House  allowance 


Decrease 


$1,042,187 
800, 860 
1.645,403 
1E8.001 
2S8. 438 
276. 144 
2.758.767 
836. 408 
7. 574. 551 
1,040.972 
371.611 
422.743 
1.9%.  831 
4.613,141 
5. 384. 734 
462. 085 
1.234,536 
335, 065 
1,299,834 
923, 550 
23,396,381 
3,156,114 
5,53i,Se2 
797,121 
2,343.946 
l,f:'76,559 
2,466,750 
1,404,186 
125,675 
2,234,345 
763,843 
11.455,586 
418.913 
462,832 


$920, 070 
044,306 
1,399,592 
159.771 
245,084 
251,430 
2.511,741 
713.695 
6.897.328 
947,824 
317.086 
384,995 
1,818.024 
4,201.283 
3, 823. 989 
420.818 
1,119,990 
295,781 
1,183,538 
844, 392 
20,097,685 
2,786,296 
4,533,785 
725,741 
2,t69,291 
918,626 
2  104, £f 5 
1.239,642 
112,762 
2, 004, 850 
649, ^68 
10,280.129 
364. 400 
419.880 


$122,117 

156.554 
246.811 
23,230 
42.354 
24.714 
247, 025 
122,713 
677,  :23 
93,148 
54, 525 
37,743 
178,807 
411,858 
1,560,745 
41,257 
114,545 
39, 234 
116,296 
84, 158 
3,293.696 
359,818 
648. 197 
71.5bO 
274.655 
157.933 
361,862 
164,544 
U,913 
229. 495 
114.575 
1,175.457 
54.513 
42,952 


Cily 


f|  Paso,  lex 
frie.  Pa.- 
[vansvdle.  Ind 
Flint.  Mich       .   - 

Fori  Wayne.  Ind 

Fort  V/orth.  Tex 

Gary,  Ind 

Grand  Raoids.  Mich 

Hammond.  Ind   

Honolulu,  Ha.vaii... 

Houston,  Tex 

{'■dian^iinlr...  In  1.-- 

J.icksan,  Miss    

Jacksonville,  Fla... 
Jor-.ey  Cit',  M,J...- 
Kaiis;is  C'ty,  Mo.  . 

Knox,!. Up.  T3nn 

Little  Wnc:^.  Ark  ... 
Long  Heizt.  CjIiI-  - 
Los  Ar.jelts.  Calii-- 

louisvillP.  Kv 

Lubbock,  Tex. 

Memphis.  Tenn 

Miami.  FU- 

Milwaukee,  Wis... 
Mi-ineapolis,  Minn 
Mobile.  Ala.   . 
iVIo  itgomery,  Ala 
Lashville,  Tenn... 
!Jew  Cileans,  La.. 
Mew  York.  f;.Y.... 
ticwark,  N  ) 
ijia^ira  falls.  M,Y. 
Uortoik,  Va 


1968  initial 
allocation 


5946. 056 
566. S08 
624.544 
773.243 
485.685 
1.453.499 
887, 736 
748, 342 
275,642 
2.226,608 
3  448.670 
1  591,285 
1,135,492 
2.392,309 
1,485,388 
1,813,831 
1.015,153 
514. 500 
1.353.355 
16.143.138 
1.932.193 
418.285 
3.149.017 
3,419.439 
2.843.756 
2  594.562 
2.U09.  j97 
1.362.914 
1.577.915 
3.742,865 
71,513,145 
4,965.193 
711,825 
2.433.32S 


1%9  estimated 
ailncation  under 
House  allowance 

$807,250 
481. f 53 
541.880 
698.373 
421,397 
1,240,279 
770,232 
671,538 
239.155 
2.082,657 
2,942,766 
1,33'I.S64 
1,034,705 
2, 033. 879 
1.347.573 
1,566.517 
923. 147 
559, 512 
1,241.563 
14.702,309 
1,759,104 
356,903 
2,863,673 
2,906,508 
2, 426, 525 
2,169,934 
1,829,475 
1,240,866 
1,434,922 
3,-'i07,945 
69,892  210 
4  505,  550 
^.':i.  198 

2,:;i5.375 


5125, 883.  ■■■15 

<j89.585 
"  125,873,000 

Decrease 


$138,816 
85. 055 
82.664 
79.870 
64.288 
213.220 
117.504 
76.804 
36.487 
143.9SI 
505.904 
210,622 
101.787 
358.930 
137.815 
247,314 
92.006 
54.988 
121.693 
1.440.879 
173. G89 
61,382 
285, 344 
512,931 
417,231 
324,628 
179,922 
122,048 
142,993 
334,920 
1,520,835 
460. 733 
97.627 
217. 7il 
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Ciiv 


1968  initial 
allocation 


1969  ntimatid 
allocation  under 
HouM  allowanc* 


0«CIMM 


03klan<1.  C'llil 
Philadelgtiia.  P?. 

Pitt';burj'>  Pa 

RochOTtff   N.y 

St  Loui^.  Mo 
San  Antonin.  Tei 
San  Dieri-  Calit 
San  Francisco.  Calil 
Seattle.  Wath 
Syracuse  N  Y 
Toleilo,  Ohio 
Trenton.  N  J 
Tuscon.  Ariz     .. 


■-•4- 


K.37S.  101 

12.420.814 

3.214.9W 

1.302.110 

4.381.175 

2.85S.  1S8 

2. 144. 79S 

3.27S.608 

1.4«.841 

1.621.382 

1.501.588 

873. 003 

792. 042 


S2. 618. 455 

10.557.744 

2. '32.  738 

1.841.973 

3.783.831 

2.416.341 

1.953.326 

2. 983, 203 

1.289.885 

1.443.953 

1.325,626 

792.006 

673.230 


S256. 646 

I.  «3. 140 

482. 250 

60.137 
597.344 
4IR.817 
191.469 
292.405 
195.956 
177.429 
175.962 

80,997 
113.812 


CNr 


1968  inlliil 
allocation 


1969  estimated 
allocation  under 
House  allowaflc* 


Decrease 


Tulsa.  Okla $1,396,716 

Utica.  N.Y 706.983 

WashiPKton,  O.C 5,397.367 

Wichita.  Kans     1.345,222 

WinstonSalem,  N  C 985,246 

Yonkerr  N  Y                          745. U69 

Youngslown.  Ohio           586.509 

Oklahoma  City,  Okia      1.757.979 

Paterson.  NJ                     1,104.514 

Portland  Oreg.    .            1,674.678 

Richmond  Va 1.574.932 

St  Paul.  Minn 1.276.745 

Savannah  Ga 1.088.264 


$1,271,803 

$124. 9n 

565.616 

141.367 

4. 587. 762 

809. 6("i 

1.144.2S5 

201,937 

897,086 

88, 16(1 

621.572 

123,497 

517.775 

68. 734 

1.600.766 

157.2U 

1.002,040 

: 02. 474 

1.461.008 

213.670 

1.433.985 

140,947 

1.110.595 

166,150 

990.814 

97.450 

PRESIDENTS  PERSISTENCE  ON  DIS- 
ARMAMENT PAYS   OFF 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
over  the  past  4  years.  President  John- 
son has  on  several  occasions  indicated 
strong  interest  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  in  talks  with  the  Soviet  Union 
leading  toward  progress  on  nuclear  dis- 
armameiU.  Just  last  year,  the  Piesident 
offered  to  begin  talks  with  Russia  on 
possible  mutual  restraint  in  building 
new  missile  and  antimissile  systems. 

There  have  been  many  occasions  dur- 
ing recent  years  when  any  cooperation 
between  America  and  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  field  of  disarmament  seemed  com- 
pletely out  of  the  question.  But  the 
President  persisted  in  his  search  for 
p>eace.  either  by  small  steps  or  giant 
steps. 

Finally,  some  forward  movement  seems 
to  have  come  from  the  other  side.  Soviet 
PorelKn  Minister  Andrei  Gromyko  in  a 
speech  Thursday  declared  that  his  Gov- 
ernment is  ready  to  enter  into  talks  with 
the  United  States  concernins  limitations 
on   missiles. 

We  all  hesitate  to  be  too  optimistic 
about  this  initial  response,  but  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  President  Johnson's 
persistent  eTorts  on  behalf  of  peace 
through  limitation  of  arms  have  at  least 
brought  forth  a  positive  response  from 
the  Soviet  Union.  We  must  all  hope  and 
pray  that  this  first  step  will  lead  to  sub- 
stantive actions  to  make  the  world  safer 
and  more  secure  for  all  mankind. 


THE  PANAMA  CANAL 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
recent  statement  to  the  Senate.  I  quoted 
an  interesting  discussi.in  in  the  U.S. 
Naval  Institute  Proceedings  of  January 
1968.  by  Representative  Dxniel  J.  FtooD, 
of  Pennsylvania,  who  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ing authorities  in  Congress  on  inter- 
oceanic  canal  problems,  concerning  the 
overall  canal  subject. 

Another  able  discussion  of  canal  prob- 
lems by  Richard  B.  O'Kpcffe.  a  careful 
and  objective  student  of  canal  problems, 
was  published  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
same  publication. 

Because  of  its  relevance  to  current 
canal  consideration  by  Congress  as  a 
flttinc  sequel  to  the  earlier  discussion  by 
Representative  Flood.  I  ask  unanimous 
co.i.sent  that  Mr.  OKeeffes  article  be 
printed  in  the  RECORn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


To  BviLD  A  BiGGn  Ditch 
(By  Richard  B.  OKeefTe) 

iSfC  August  C  Miller.  Jr.  pp.  26  34.  Sep- 
tember 1967  und  W  R  Mathews,  p.  102.  Jan- 
uary 1968  Pioci'cdtnrfs.\ 

TTiere  Is  no  question  (nnd  your  editor's 
note  points  this  outi  that  Dr.  Miller's  ad- 
vocacy and  analysis  have  been  overtaken  by 
the  event  of  the  treaty  announcement  of  27 
June  1967.  issued  Jointly  by  the  Presidents 
of  the  United  States  and  of  Panama. 

It  is  not  unfair  to  assert  that  Dr.  Miller's 
article  requires  more  than  mere  updating, 
more  then  reference  to  the  peculiar  protocol- 
ary delay  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  State 
Until  recently,  inquiries  about  the  three 
tre.itles  were  answered  by  the  Department's 
assertion  that  these  documents  were  being 
tr.xnslaied  into  Spanish. 

First,  m  regard  to  the  need  for  a  sea-level 
canal.  Dr.  Miller  has  not  pointed  out  that 
these  same  large  freighters  and  tankers  which 
cannot  transit  the  P.Tnama  Canal,  cannot 
I  while  fully  laden  i  transit  the  Suez  sea-level 
canal:  nor  can  these  ships  enter  many  of  the 
world's  important  harbors.  The  owners  of 
these  ships  obviously  have  concluded  that 
their  operation  is  practical  and  economical 
despite  these  restrictions.  It  Is  scarcely  any 
objective  of  our  Republic  to  run  "greyhounds 
alter  the  mechanical  hare"  In  the  matter  of 
accommodating  Japanese  and  other  sblp- 
bullders. 

In  any  case,  the  article  falls  to  note  the 
impressively  endorsed  alternative  solution  to 
our  Isthmian  canal  problems,  the  Terminal 
Lakes  projects.  It  Is  unfortunate  that  Dr. 
Miller  should  prepare  what  purports  to  be  an 
article  on  Isthmian  canal  possibilities  with- 
out properly  referring  to  this  impwrtant  al- 
ternative to  the  old  sea-level  idea.  This 
omission  is  more  grievous  since  a  major  ad- 
vantage of  Terminal  Lakes  over  a  sea-level 
canal  is  political.  I  e.,  there  is  no  necessity 
for  the  United  States  to  negotiate  new  trea- 
ties in  order  to  Improve  its  existing  canal.  As 
a  political  iCientl£t.  he  is  surely  aw.-'.re  of  this 
contrast. 

The  Panama  Canal  Zone  and  the  Panama 
C.-\nal.  territorial  possession  and  property  of 
the  United  States,  has  now  cost  this  nation 
almost  $2  billion  In  acquisition,  construction, 
.md  mLiintemnce  thus  fur.  plus  more  than 
that  sum  in  the  inescapable  costs  of  defend- 
ing our  possession 

Professor  Miller's  reference  to  the  Colom- 
bian hydroelectric-seaway  plan  is.  I  assume, 
to  the  Choc6  Project.  |see  pages  135-137. 
July  Issue],  prepared  for  the  Republic  of 
Colomblri  by  the  Hudson  Institute  In  the  fall 
of  1966.  Two  observations  should  be  made 
here;  The  Choc6  Project  is  a  Terminal  Lakes 
design  canal,  suggesting  that  the  idea  of  the 
operational  or  economic  inferiority  of  a  lake- 
lock  canal  is  "not  neces.sarlly  so"  Vannevar 
Bush.  Oeneral  Thomas  P.  F.^rrell.  and  many 
other  experts  have  argued  cogently  that 
against  atomic  weaponry,  neither  a  sea-level 
nor  a  terminal  lake  canal  Is  secure.  The 
Choco  canil.  as  outlined  by  Robert  Panero 
in  the  official  report,  would  be  totally  inade- 
quate for  pref>ent-day  interoceanlc  commerce 


(cf  Dr.  Miller's  suggestion  that  the  Choco 
canal  be  used  while  the  Panama  Canal  is 
brought  down  to  lea  level).  Tlie  authors  of 
the  Chocd  Project  go  to  considerable  pains  to 
deny  any  Intention  of  competing  with  or  of 
replacing  the  existing  Panama  Canal. 

What  was  the  result  of  the  1955  yielding 
to  Panamanian  importunlngs?  Within  nine 
years,  as  Professor  Miller  pointed  out.  the 
United  States  had  denounced  (in  effect)  the 
1955  Treaty,  and  American  Isthmian  policy 
seemed  to  be  set  firmly  on  a  course  of  ap- 
peasing the  insatiable.  Dr.  Donald  Dozer  and 
Vice  Admiral  T.  Q.  W.  Settle  sum  up  the 
grave  situation  In  Panama  with:  "We  now 
have  a  fine  canal.  We  know  it  will  work.  We 
know  how  to  operate  It.  We  know  how  to  en- 
large It  from  time  to  time  as  necessity  re- 
quires. We  have  a  treaty  with  Panama  which 
enables  us  to  operate  It  and  control  it.  though 
this  treaty  is  now  being  abrogated  by  exec- 
utive flat  We  are  losing  control  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  through  a  policy  of  retreat  and 
through  our  obsession  with  the  construction 
of  a  canal  of  sea-level  design,  which  weakens 
our  bargaining  position.  If  we  cannot  con- 
trol the  Canal  which  we  now  own.  we  may  be 
forced  entirely  out  of  the  canal  business  in 
Central  America.  If  this  happens,  who  will 
control  this  priceless  interoceanlc  utility? 
Who  will  operate  it  to  serve  the  needs  of 
world  commerce?" 
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REFORM  OF  THE  DECENNIAL 
CENSUS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
discuss  with  Senators  a  matter  which  is 
receiving  growing  attention  from  the 
membership  of  Congress  and  the  Nation 
generally,  and  justifiably  so,  namely,  the 
current  plans  for  the  forthcoming  decen- 
nial census  of  population,  housing,  and 
employment  to  be  conducted  during  April 
of  1970. 

In  reviewing  the  histoiT  of  the  decen- 
nial census,  everyone  must  be  impressed 
by  the  marked  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  character  and  makeup  of  the 
census  since  its  inception  in  1790.  The 
first  census  of  population  involved  essen- 
tially a  simple  coimt  of  population.  How- 
ever, with  the  rapid  and  significant 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  framework  of  the  Na- 
tion over  the  years,  and  particularly  since 
the  turn  of  the  century,  the  national  cen- 
sus with  every  passing  decade  has  grown 
increasingly  more  comprehensive  in  both 
its  scop?  and  conte;it  Consequently  the 
decernial  census  today  not  only  calls  for 
a  detailed  survey  of  population,  but  a 
far  ranging  survey  of  housin.?  and  em- 
ployment characteristics  as  well. 

Basfd  on  current  plans,  the  question- 
naires to  be  used  in  the  1970  census  will 
be   considerably    more    extensive    than 


those  used  in  the  1960  census.  The  num- 
ber of  subject  items  covered  in  the  ques- 
tionnaire to  be  answered  by  all  American 
households  will  be  increased  from  17 
subjects  in  1960  to  21  subjects  in  1970. 
Moreover,  the  20-percent  sample  ques- 
tionnaire to  be  answered  by  16  million 
American  households  will  cover  67  sub- 
ject categories  compared  to  56  subjects 
covered  by  the  1960  survey.  Thus,  the 
question  to  be  legitimately  raised  is:  Has 
the  decennial  census  become  too  com- 
prehensive, too  searching,  or  even  pry- 
ing, into  our  private  lives,  both  in  terms 
of  scope  and  content? 

Over  the  past  year,  like  many  other 
Members  of  Congress.  I  have  received 
a  considerable  number  of  complaints 
from  Americans  of  all  walks  of  life  con- 
cerning the  current  plans  for  the  forth- 
coming 1970  census.  In  addition  to  their 
strongly  voiced  objections  over  the  num- 
ber of  questions  that  they  will  be  re- 
quired to  answer  in  the  census,  these 
concerned  Americans  contend  that  many 
of  the  questions  slated  to  be  asked  in 
the  census  are  far  too  personal  in  nature 
and  constitute  a  serious  violation  of  per- 
sonal privacy.  Furthermore,  they  con- 
tend that  many  of  the  questions  are  not 
really  essential  to  the  basic  purpose  of 
the  census— namely,  the  enumeration  of 
the  population  of  the  Nation  every  10 
years,  as  provided  in  the  Constitution, 
for  purposes  of  apportioning  representa- 
tion in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Given  the  marked  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  character  of  our  Na- 
tion over  the  years.  I  am  certain  that 
none  of  those  critical  of  the  Census  Bu- 
reau's plans  for  the  1970  census  would 
advocate  that  the  Census  Bureau  be  re- 
quired by  law  to  confine  the  scope  of  the 
decennial  census  to  a  simple  population 
count.  Nevertheless,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
does  appear  that  we  have  reached  a  point 
where  some  restraint  must  be  exercised 
concerning  the  scope  and  content  of  the 
decennial  census. 

Under  existing  statutory  authority,  the 
Census  Bureau  has  unlimited  authority 
concerning  the  number  and  types  of 
questions  to  be  contained  in  the  decen- 
nial census.  The  Bureau  in  the  planning 
stages  of  such  a  census  does  invite  the 
advice  of  all  interested  i>arties  before 
drafting  the  final  questionnaires  to  be 
used  in  this  census.  However,  in  the  final 
analysis,  the  Bureau  has  the  last  word 
as  to  what  will  and  will  not  be  contained 
in  the  various  official  census  question- 
naires. Moreover,  present  law  requires 
that  every  American  to  the  best  of  his 
ability  must  answer  all  questions  con- 
tained in  the  official  census  or  be  subject 
to  a  60-day  jail  sentence,  or  $100  fine,  or 
both. 

During  the  90th  Congress,  legislation 
has  been  introduced  in  both  the  House 
and  Senate  which  would  limit  the  scope 
and  content  of  the  1970  census  to  certain 
essential  and  basic  areas  of  inquiry.  The 
leeislation  introduced  to  date  in  general 
takes  two  forms.  One  approach  would 
limit  the  scope  of  the  census  to  seven 
categories:  name  and  address:  relation- 
ship to  head  of  household:  sex:  date  of 
birth:  race  or  color;  marital  status:  and 
visitors  in  home  at  the  time  of  the  cen- 
sus. These  would  be  the  only  categories 


which  every  individual  household  would 
be  required  by  law  to  answer.  Any  other 
information  which  the  Census  Bureau 
should  wish  to  obtain  during  the  course 
of  the  decennial  census,  on  matters  relat- 
ing to  population,  housing  and  employ- 
ment, would  have  to  be  obtained  on  a 
voluntary  basis  from  the  respondent. 

A  second  proposal  under  consideration 
would  limit  the  scope  and  the  mandatory 
requirement  of  the  census  to  10  instead 
of  seven  subject  areas:   namely,  name 
and   address;    relationship   to   head  of 
household;  sex;  date  and  place  of  birth; 
race;  marital  status;  educational  attain- 
ment; numijer  of  rooms  in  house  or  other 
living  quarters;  number  of  family  units 
in  house  or  other  living  quarters:  and 
employment  status  and  type  of  employ- 
ment. Moreover,  unlike  the  first  proposal 
just  cited,  this  proposal  would  allow  the 
Census  Bureau  to  obtain  permission  from 
the  respective  Committees  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  of  the  Senate  and  House 
to  ask  additional  questions  in  connec- 
tion with  any  national  census  of  popula- 
tion, housing,  and  employment.  If  both 
committees  should  concur  in  granting 
such  a  request,  the  additional  questions 
would  likewise  be  subject  to  the  manda- 
tory requirement  of  the  census 

Though  I  agree  with  the  spirit  of  these 
proposals.  I  think  that  it  would  be  a  bit 
premature  at  this  .stage  of  the  game  to 
place  any  direct  limitation  upon  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau  as  far  as  the  decennial  cen- 
sus is  concerned.  In  my  view.  Congress— 
and  in  particular  the  respective  legisla- 
tive committees  having  jurisdiction  of 
Census  Bureau  activities— must  first  do 
everything   in   their   power   to   impress 
upon  the  Census  Bureau  the  fact  that 
every  care  must  be  taken  to  confine  the 
scope    and    content    of    the    decennial 
census  only  to  those  matters  which  are 
clearly  in  the  public  interest.  Accord- 
ingly, I  would  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity   to    offer   an    alternative    proposal 
which  would  direct  the  Census  Bureau 
to  use  gi-eater  restraint  in  its  conduct  of 
the  national  census  of  ix)pulation.  hou.s- 
ing  and  employment.  No  such  intent  is 
stated  in  the  language  of  the  present  law 
governing  the  conduct  of  the  census.  Spe- 
cifically my  bill  provides — 

That  subsection  (a)  of  section  141  of  title 
13.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  add- 
ing immediately  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "The  Secretary  |of 
Commerce]  shall  limit  the  categories  of  ques- 
tions to  he  asked  in  such  census  to  those 
categories  essential  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
poses of  such  census". 


and  Senate  review  carefully  all  question- 
naires prepared  by  the  Bureau  in  connec- 
tion with  the  decennial  census  to  insure 
that  they  at  all  times  conform  to  the 
spirit  and  intent  of  section  141  of  title  13 
of  the  United  States  Code,  as  amended 

by  my  bill.  .,  .    ,       ^ 

Finally,  if  at  a  later  date  it  is  found 
that  the  Census  Bureau  itself  is  unable  to 
place  a  realistic  anc*  proper  limitation  on 
the  scope  of  the  decennial  census.  Con- 
gress will  have  no  alternative  but  to 
take  it  upon  itself  to  legislate  certain 
specific  guidelines  concerning  the  make- 
up of  the  decennial  census.  It  is  my  hope, 
of  course,  that  Congress  will  never  have 
to  lesort  to  such  an  alternative. 

I  wish  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  it 
is  not  my  intention  to  cast  aspersions 
on  the  activities  and  practices  of  the 
Census  Bureau.  In  general,  the  Census 
Bureau  has  served  our  Nation  in  a  most 
conscientious  and  effective  manner  over 
the  years.  As  far  as  the  decennial  census 
is  concerned,  it  is  cleady  operating 
within  the  intent  and  scope  of  the  law 
as  presently  cited  on  the  statute  books. 
However,  times  have  changed  markedly 
over  the  years  and  it  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly clear  that  we  have  reached  a 
stage  where  the  law  governing  the  con- 
duct of  the  decennial  census  must  be 
changed  to  reflect  more  nearly  the  needs 
of  the  times. 

Therefore,  I  urge  again  that  Congress, 
at  the  earliest  possible  date,  take  legisla- 
tive action  which  would  inst<uct  the 
Census  Bureau  to  exert  every  effort  to 
confine  the  scope  and  content  of  the  de- 
cennial census  only  to  those  categories 
deemed  absolutely  essential  to  the  pur- 
pose of  the  census.  In  the  years  ahead, 
the  continued  development  of  our  .society 
will  imdoubtedly  bring  forth  the  need 
for  more  information  on  the  character- 
istics of  our  Nation's  population.  How- 
ever, such  information  should  never  be 
obtained  in  a  manner  which  would  place 
an  undue  burden  ujx)n  the  citizen  or. 
more  importantly,  impinge  upon  the 
privacy  of  the  individual. 


As  noted  earlier,  the  present  law  places 
no  restrictions  on  the  scope  and  content 
of  the  decennial  census.  My  bill  calls  for 
no  explicit  limitation  on  the  scope  and 
content  of  the  cens-is.  However,  my  pro- 
posal would  place  Congress  officially  on 
record  as  supporting  the  view  that  ques- 
tions to  be  asked  on  such  a  census  should 
be  held  to  a  minimum,  and  that  the  inter- 
est of  the  private  citizen— and  in  par- 
ticular individual  privacy— should  always 
remain  the  principal  governing  factor  in 
the  Census  Bureau's  final  selection  of 
questions  to  be  used  in  any  decennial 
census.  Moreover,  it  is  clearly  the  intent 
of  my  proposal  that  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committees  of  the  House 


UTILITIES    PLAN    TO    USE    SURTAX 
TO  INCREASE  PROFITS 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  wlien 
Americans    were    more    vigorous,    they 
turned  unfair  taxation  into  a  tea  party. 
Nowadays  tax  increases  are  usee  to  in- 
crease profits  of  utilities,  whose  custom- 
ers will  be  kept  docile  by  a  stream  of  ad- 
vertisements and   press  releases  issued 
bv  the  utilities,  at  the  customt  r.^'  expense. 
"The  June  19  issue  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  tells  how  many  utilities  plan  to 
increase  rates  to  offset  the  10-percent 
tax  surcharge.  The  Journal  reports  that 
the  utilities  "are  already  struggling  to 
cope  with  the  highest  interest  rates  ever 
recorded  on  utility  securities."  Here  I 
would  point  out.  as  I  did  previously  in  a 
letter    which    the    Journal    declined    to 
print,  that  the  average  intere«=t  rate  on 
utility  debt  is  only  3.9  percent,  a  rate 
which  any  homeowner  would  welcome. 
During  the  past  quarter  of  a  centui'y 
the  "struggling"  electric  utilities  have 
increased  their  average  earnings  on  com- 
mon stock  equity  from  7  percent  to  al- 
most 13  percent. 
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The  Journal  article,  by  a  Mr.  Benedict, 
reports  that  "taxes  account  for  about  27 
percent  of  all  operatinR  costs  of  investor- 
owned  elfctric  utilities  and  their  tax  bill 
has  frown  to  nearly  S3. 2  billion  annu- 
ally." Mr.  Benedict  is  no  doubt  also 
alarmed  by  children  who  eat  more  food 
as  thty  grow  larger.  Federal  taxes  on 
electric  utilities  amounted  to  10.6  percent 
of  revenue  in  1966.  down  from  13.6  per- 
cent in  1955.  All  electric  utility  taxes 
combined — Federal.  State,  and  local — 
decreased  from  24  percent  in  1959  and 
1960  to  21.1  percent  in  1966. 

Theoretically,  we  would  all  be  better 
off  if  utilities  paid  no  taxes  at  all.  Ever 
since  the  matter  of  utility  taxation  was 
settled  by  the  Supreme  Court — in  Gal- 
veston Electric  Co..  against  Galveston,  a 
decision  handed  down  in  1922 — all  taxes 
have  been  included  in  operating  expenses, 
collected  from  customers.  So  utilities  are 
not  taxpayers.  They  are  tax  collectors. 
V/hen  utility  taxes  are  decreased,  as  they 
have  been  frequently,  many  utilities  do 
not  automatically  reduce  rates.  They  thus 
become  tax  keepers. 

However,  now  that  Congress  has  ap- 
proved a  temporary  surcharge  which 
they  could  absorb  in  their  overcharge, 
the  utility  barkers  are  clearing  their 
throats  and  readying  the  gullible  public 
with  impassioned  appeals  to  a  pliable 
press.  The  publicists  for  those  "strug- 
gling '  utilities,  whose  phrases  were  col- 
lected by  Mr.  Benedict,  tell  of  "the  rav- 
ages of  inflation."  "the  straw  that  breaks 
the  camels  back."  how  "the  bloom  is  off 
the  rose."  and  how  "the  surtax  would 
put  the  head  on  the  beer,  making  it  nec- 
essary to  get  an  offsetting  rate  increase." 
That  last  remark,  incidentally,  was  from 
Earl  Ewald.  president  of  Northern  States 
Power,  in  Minnesota,  where  there  is  no 
agency  of  government.  State,  or  Federal, 
to  regulate  utility  retail  rates.  What 
these  chchts  add  up  to.  I  suppose,  is 
"keep  the  wolf  away  from  our  door  to  the 
vault." 

Dr.  Horace  M.  Gray,  professor  of  eco- 
nomics emeritus  at  the  University  of  Il- 
linois, summed  up  the  utility  surcharge 
gambit  in  two  paragraphs,  as  follows: 

The  surch.irge  will  amount  to  about  S400.- 
000.000.  Therefore,  they  (the  electric  utlU- 
tles)  propose  to  raise  charges  to  consumers 
by  $800,000,000.  They  will  collect  an  extra 
$800,000,000  from  consumers,  pay  8400.000.- 
000  or  this  to  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  to  meet 
their  surcharge  tax.  and  keep  the  balance  of 
$400,000,000  fo-  their  common  stockholders. 

At  .'.  capitalization  rate  of  15  times  net 
earnings,  this  tMnanza  of  $400,000,000  Is 
worth  $6,000,000,000  in  terms  of  appreciation 
of  the  market  value  of  common  stocks.  If 
anyone  disbelieves  this  let  him  consult  his 
broker  or  check  the  market  course  of  public 
utility  common  ."-tocks  over  the  pjist  two 
weeks. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  how  difficult  it 
must  be  for  the  Wall  Street  Journal  to 
obtain  accurate  and  significant  data  on 
electric  utilities.  There  are  all  those 
utility  press  releases  to  go  through,  and 
the  momentous  announcement  from  Edi- 
son Electric  Institute,  every  Thursday, 
that  the  production  of  electricity  has 
again  increased.  There  are  all  the  utility 
ads  to  look  at.  and  the  Journal's  stern 
editorials  about  those  REA  co-op  mon- 
sters now  gobbling  up  about  1  percent  of 
the  power  production   in   the  country. 


Columbia  University,  close  at  hand,  can- 
not be  of  much  help,  even  when  classes 
can  be  held  there.  That  Institution, 
whose  president  .sits  on  the  board  of  Con- 
solidated Edison,  dropped  Its  utility 
courses.  In  keeping  with  the  prevalent 
practice  among  educators,  who  have  left 
the  field  of  utility  education  to  the  utili- 
ties. 

But  somewhere,  surely — even  If  it  re- 
quired sending  over  to  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  for  "Statistics  of  Electric 
Utilities  in  the  United  States"— Mr. 
Benedict  or  someone  on  the  Journal 
.staff,  which  Includes  many  competent 
leporters.  could  have  uncovered  the  basic 
and  iiertlnent  information  about  de- 
creasing utility  taxation,  low  utility  In- 
terest rates  and  increasing  utility  pro- 
fits. 

He  might  have  learned  that  reason- 
ableness of  rates  Is  determined  by  an  ex- 
amination of  rates  of  return  rather  than 
an  enumeration  of  rate  reductions,  which 
most  utilities  should  be  making  regularly 
because  of  declining  unit  cost  of  produc- 
tion. 

Had  he  been  an  especially  energetic 
reporter,  he  might  even  have  read  Sen- 
ate Document  56  and  observed  that  21  of 
the  States  which  supposedly  regulate 
hundreds  of  utilities  worth  billions  of 
dollars  have  only  one  or  two  account- 
ants— or  none  at  all :  that  29  of  the  States 
have  only  one  or  two  rate  analysts — or 
none  at  all:  and  that  30  of  the  States 
have  only  one  or  two  attorney.s — or  none 
at  all.  Of  couise,  had  he  written  such  a 
story,  he  would  no  doubt  have  been  pro- 
moted to  education  editor,  as  occurred 
In  two  lecent  instances  when  bright 
young  reporters  with  inquiring  minds 
dug  into  utility  affairs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  the  Wall  Street  Journal  article 
and  my  unpublished  letter  to  that  news- 
paper in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
I  Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  June  19. 1968) 
SvftPRisE   roR   Consumers:    Many   Utiuties 

PUAN    RATt    RLsES    To    OlTSET    PROFIT    DRAIN 

Tax  Surcharge  Wovld  Bring 

(By  Roger  W.  Benedict) 

New  York — The  10',;  surcharge  Congress 
is  expected  to  iinpoee  on  Federal  Income 
taxes  could  raise  more  than  your  annual 
p>ayments  to  Uncle  Sam.  For  many  consum- 
ers. It  IS  also  likely  to  lead  to  higher  monthly 
bills  for  electricity.  ga«,  telephone  and  water 
services. 

The  surtax  would  boost  annual  Federal 
income-tax  payments  by  the  nation's  in- 
vestor-owned utilities  by  more  than  $400 
rallUaB  at  a  time  when  they  are  already 
strugglmg  to  cope  with  the  lUghcst  interest 
rates  ever  recorded  on  utility  securities, 
sharply  siepped-up  capital  spending  pro- 
grams and  .<iteady  incre.ifes  In  state  and  lo- 
cal t.ixes  and  In  labor  and  material  coets. 

Utilities  chooAlng  to  fully  absorb  the  sur- 
tax, in  most  cases,  would  lose  a  full  year's 
earnings  gain.  To  fully  offset  the  Impact 
of  the  surtax  would  require  rate  boosts  to- 
taling more  than  «800  million  annually. 

A  nationwide  survey  Indicates  many  utili- 
ties win  attempt  at  least  initially  to  absorb 
the  tax  boost,  but  the  survey  turns  up  at 
least  25  major  utUitles  that  have  eltlier  filed 
for  rate  Increases  at  least  partly  tied  to  the 
surtax,  plan  to  do  so.  or  are  studying  the 
poAslbUity  of  such  filings. 


Any  such  rate  changes,  however,  are  sub- 
ject to  approval  of  regulatory  authorities, 
which  can  choose  to  reject  them. 

The  surtax.  In  combination  with  other 
rising  costs,  already  appears  to  have  set  In 
motion  enough  rate-boost  plans  to  threaten 
to  raise,  rather  than  lower,  the  average  re- 
tall  co6t  of  electricity  for  the  first  time  in 
more  than  50  years;  to  end  seven  years  of 
stability  in  retail  gas  prices;  and  to  ac- 
celerate already  rising  Intrastate  telephone 
tolls  and  retail  water  charges. 

CrrES    INFLATION    EFFECT 

"The  ravages  of  Inflation  have  outrun  the 
ingenuity  of  efficiency"  to  offset  the  sharp 
lxK»t  the  proposed  surtax  would  add  to 
rising  costs,  asserts  Shearon  Harris,  presi- 
dent of  Carolina  Power  &  Light  Co..  Raleigh, 
N  C.  Should  the  surtax  pass,  he  says,  Caro- 
lina Power  plans  to  iisk  North  Carolina  and 
South  Carolina  authorities  for  approval  of 
the  first  Increase  In  residential  electric  rates 
in  the  company's  history. 

"Sooner  or  later,  those  dollars  paid  for 
the  surtax  have  to  come  from  the  custom- 
ers." says  P.  J.  Lucler,  president  of  Contin- 
ental Telephone  Corp.,  St,  Louis.  While  not- 
ing that  the  exact  post-surtax  move  by 
each  of  his  company's  about  100  telephone 
operating  subsidiaries  would  vary,  he  says: 
"There  isn't  a  telephone  operating  com- 
pany In  the  Industry  that  Isn't  at  least  look- 
ing at  the  possible  need  for  a  rate  increase" 

Among  those  who  have  already  acted  or 
say  they  will  act  on  rate  boosts  that  would 
include  recovery  of  the  surtax  are  Alabama 
Power  Co.;  Central  Louisiana  Electric  Co.: 
Cincinnati  Gas  &  Electric  Co  ;  Consolidated 
Natural  Oas  Co,,  New  York;  Consumers  Power 
Co.,  Jackson.  Mich.;  Cities  Service  Gas  Co.. 
Tulsa;  Eqult.ible  Gas  Co..  Pittsburgh;  Florida 
Power  Corp.;  Florida  Power  &  Light  Co: 
Michigan  Consolidated  Oas  Co.;  Michigan- 
Wisconsin  Pipe  Line  Co.;  Mississippi  Power 
Co.;  Mississippi  Power  &  Light  Co.;  Mississippi 
Valley  Gas  Co.;  Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Co.  ot 
America;  Northern  States  Power  Co.,  Minne- 
apolis; Panhandle  Eastern  Pipe  Line  Co.;  and 
Tampa  Electric  Co. 

Those  pondering  possible  rate  boosts  In- 
clude Boston  Edison  Co.;  Detroit  Edison  Co  ; 
General  Public  Utilities  Corp..  New  York: 
Southern  California  Edison  Co.;  and  Vlrgini.i 
Electric  &  Power  Co. 

By  contrast,  consider  these  statistics,  gath- 
ered by  Ebasco  Services,  utility  consultant 
division  of  Ebasco  Industries  Inc..  New  York: 
Over  the  past  five  years,  there  have  been  275 
reductions  of  electric  rates  by  utilities  total- 
ing $380.6  million,  compared  with  Ju&t  19 
rate  increases  totaling  $75.7  million.  (And 
one  company,  Consolidated  Edison  Co..  faced 
with  sharply  higher  New  York  state  and  city 
taxes,  accounted  for  more  than  two-thirds  oi 
ihat  total.)  In  1965.  there  '.vasn't  a  single 
electric-rate  boost,  and  last  year  only  two 
iitlliiies  boosted  electric  rates  e.  total  of  Just 
$701,000,  while  26  companies  cut  rates  a  total 
of  $37,7  million. 

Ebasco's  figures  on  the  gas  Industry  show 
a  similar  picture:  Rate  cuts  by  gas-dlstribu- 
tlon  utilities  over  the  last  seven  years  totaled 
$213.7  million,  compared  with  rate  ijoosts 
totaling  $98.8  million.  Last  yeir.  seven  utili- 
ties cut  gas  rates  $11  million,  while  five  raised 
rates  $2.8  million. 

As  of  May  31,  Ebasco  noted,  there  wasn't  a 
single  electric  or  gas  rate  reduction  c.^se 
pending,  but  three  electrlc-r.ite  boosts  and 
seven  gas-rate  increases  were  pending  that 
totaled  $54.3  million. 

Asd  this  may  be  only  a  slight  Indication  of 
what  Is  likely  to  come  In  the  next  few 
months.  The  surtax  "Just  may  be  the  straw 
that  breaks  the  camel's  back,  especially,  lor 
the  smaller  companies,"  asserts  William  R. 
Clark,  chairman  of  the  Missouri  Public  Serv- 
ice Commission.  He  says  one  Missouri  utility 
has  laid  off  more  than  100  workers  in  the 
last  60  days  and  that  many  others  are 
"tightening    their    belts    to    cut    down    ex- 
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penses."  He  says  he  expects  some  smaller 
utilities  may  file  for  rate  boosts  soon  after 
a  surtax  is  passed,  but  that  some  bigger  com- 
panies might  hold  off  filings  until  after  next 
fall's  election. 


"HEAD    ON  I  THE    BEER" 

"Taxes,  of  course,  are  only  one  of  several 
rising-cost  factors,"  notes  Earl  Ewnld.  presi- 
dent of  Northern  States  Power,  'but  the  sur- 
tax would  put  the  he»d  on  the  beer,  making 
It  necessary  to  get  an  offsetting  rate  Increase. 
It  appears"  l.kely  we'll  have  to  raise  electric 
rates  In  all  four  states  we  serve  (Minnesota, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota  and  Wisconsin) 
If  the  surtix  is  pa.ssed.  We've  already  asked 
for  gas  rate  Increa-ses.  and  the  possibility  of 
the  surtax  was  o,  factor  In  our  decision  to  do 

so." 

And  John  J.  Enrr.  president  of  American 
Water  Works  Co  ,  Wilmington,  Del.,  parent 
lor  more  than  100  water  utilities  around  the 
nation,  says:  By  itself,  the  lOTJ  surtax 
probably  wouldn't  be  sufficient  to  force 
hicher  rates,  but  It  becomes  one  more  major 
rising  cost  that  water  utilities  are  unlikely 
to  offset  except  through  increased  rates." 
Partlcularlv  vulnerable  to  inflationary  cost 
rises,  water  rates  are  already  moving  steadily 
upward,  he  adds. 

Electric  utilities  up  to  now  have  generally 
been  able  to  offset  steadily  rising  costs 
through  increased  emclency  resulting  from 
ihe  "economies  of  scsle '  from  ever-bigger 
power  plants  and  steady  Increases  in  capac- 
ity of  power  lines,  plus  a  sharp  rise  In  aver- 
age consumption  of  electricity, 

•But  the  bloom  IB  off  the  rose,"  glumly 
concedes  John  Thornborrow,  assistant  man- 
aging director  of  Edison  Electric  Institute. 
New  York,  a  trade  group  lor  Investor-owned 
electric  utilities.  "Soime  electric  utilities  will 
have  to  raise  rates  to  offset  the  surtax,  and 
for  others,  it  will  niean  a  slowing  down  of 
the  past  rate  of  redtKlng  rates.  Taxes  are  the 
largest  single  cost  factor  of  utilities,  and 
utilities  pay  the  lailgest  tax  bill  of  any  in- 
dustrv."  1 

Taxes  account  fo^  about  27';;  of  all  op- 
rratlng  costs  of  Investor-owned  electric  utili- 
ties, and  their  tax  bill  has  grown  to  nearly 
s3  2  billion  annually,  even  before  the  surtax, 
irom  81  9  billion  10  years  ago.  But  the  aver- 
:.2e  price  of  electricity  they  sold  to  residen- 
tial customers  last  year  was  only  2.31  cents 
per  kilowatt  hour,  having  been  reduced  each 
year  since  the  7  cents  per  kilowatt  hour  of 

1926.  _     . 

A  tax  boost  is  harder  for  utilities  to  offset 
than  rises  in  other  costs,  says  William  G. 
Kuhns  president  of  General  Public  Utilities 
Corp  which  Is  studying  whether  It  will  need 
'o  ask  for  rate  boosts  by  Its  electric  operat- 
ing subsidiaries  In  New  Jersey  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. "A  rise  in  operating  costs  other  than 
Federal  Income  taxes  is  offset  by  the  per 
cent  of  operating  income  taxed  (48'^  now. 
.52,8^  after  a  surtax),  but  there's  no  such 
offset  for  a  surtax."  he  notes. 

Gas  companies,  too,  have  had  recent  suc- 
cess in  offsetting  rising  costs,  cutting  the 
iverage  retail  price  to  residential  customers 
to  10  02  cents  per  therm  (100,000  British 
lliermal  Units  of  Heat)  last  year  from  10.19 
ents  in  1962,  But  there,  too,  the  picture  Is 
rhanging,  ,,     , 

Reporting  on  fllitps  by  two  subsidiaries  to 
ijoost  gas  rates  in  West  Virginia  and  Pcnnsyl- 
•  inla  bv  S8,3  million  annually,  H.  C,  John- 
on  president  of  Oonsolidated  Natural  Gas, 
notes  that  even  before  the  surtax  issue  arose. 
it  was  becoming  iitcreasingly  difficult  to  off- 
,;et,  thrcu(;h  IncreaBea  efficiency,  cost-reduc- 
tion programs  and  increased  gas  sales,  the 
impact  of  increases  in  wages,  state  and  city 
taves  intprest  and  depreciation.  "And  we 
know  that  we  cannot  offset  the  cost  of  an  In- 
crease in  Federal  income  taxes,"  he  adds. 

PREVIOUS   RATE  CUTS 

Regulatorv   authorities  generally  required 
utilities  to  pass  oil  to  customers  in  rate  re- 


diK-tlons  thi-  cut  in  Federal  in^^cme-tax  rates 
on  corporations  to  48' ,  iroin  52  in  1904  and 
1965.  Bell  S\-stem  telephone  operating  sub- 
.';:diaries  of  American  Telephone  &  Tele.^raph 
Co.,  for  ex.imple,  passed  along  more  th.iii  s50 
million  In  r.ite  cuts, 

"We  think  it  is  only  fair  that  we  he  per- 
mitted to  recover  in  rate  Incre.ises  the  ris3  in 
our  effecUve  tax  rate  to  about  53'.  from  48' 
the  surtax  would  produce,"  s.iys  Scott  O. 
Brame,  vice  president,  finance,  of  Central 
Louisiana  Electric,  Plneville.  La.  The  com- 
pany plans  to  .ask  approval  of  higher  electric 
gas  and  water  rates  to  offset  the  tax  boost, 
and  also  Intends  to  ask  the  Louisiana  Public 
Service  Commission  to  consider  instituting 
an  automatic  tax-adjustment  clause  that 
would  reflect  changes  in  tax  rates,  up  or 
down,  in  rates  to  customers. 

Some  regulatory  bodies  have  already  in- 
stalled this  policy.  "We  feel  that  an  auto- 
matic tax-adjustment  policy  make.s  as  much 
sense  as  the  automatic  fuel  cost-adjustment 
clauses  now  in  wide  use  by  many  commis- 
sions •'  assert.s  Norman  A.  Johnson  Jr  .  chair- 
man 'of  the  Mississippi  Public  Service  Com- 
mission. That  comml.ssion  has  approved  sur- 
tax rate  boosts  for  Mississippi  Power,  a  unit 
of  Southern  Co.;  Mississippi  Power  &  Light 
a  unit  of  Middle  South  Utilities  Inc.;  and 
Mississippi  Valley  Gas. 

The  City  of  Cincinnati  lias  given  similar 
approval  to  Cincinnati  Gas  *c  Electric,  which 
gets  about  60'-  of  its  gas  reven-ies  and  about 
30';  of  its  electric  revenues  in  that  city.  The 
company  plans  to  seek  .similar  t.ix-adjust- 
ment  clauses  In  other  municipalities  U  -serves. 
And  Alabama  Power,  another  Southern  Co. 
unit,  has  asked  for  .such  a  clause  in  Alabama. 
Most  commissions,  however,  indicate  it  will 
be  up  to  each  utility  to  prove  that  a  surtax 
makes  a  rate  boost  necessary.  "As  far  as  I'm 
concerned,  income  tax  is  Just  .-mother  item 
of  expense."  savs  James  Karber.  chairman  of 
the  Illinois  Commerce  Commission.  He  notes 
that  when  t.ix  rates  were  cut,  Illinois  re- 
quired rate  cuts  only  when  benefits  of  the 
tax  reduction  boosted  a  utility's  rate  of  re- 
turn on  invested  capital  above  the  permitted 
ceiling. 

Tight  past  regulation  to  force  rate  cuts, 
however,  may  result  in  many  surt.ix-related 
rate-increase  filings,  some  regulators  note.  "If 
a  commission  has  been  doing  its  watchdog 
job  right,  the  sudden  imposition  of  a  sizable 
expenditure  (the  surtax)  is  likely  to  result  in 
rate-increase  applicitjons  from  well-regu- 
Ki,t.ed  utilities,"  savs  Peter  Spivak,  chairman 
of  the  Michigan  Public  Service  Commission, 
There  well  could  be  some  amendments  of 
pending  rate  cases,  too.  General  Telephone  fc 
Electronics  Corp,,  New  York,  says  It  plans  to 
amend  pending  rate-incre.ise  applications  by 
its  subsidiaries  in  California,  Florida  and 
North  Carolina  to  reflect  effect  of  higher 
taxes  If  the  surtax  Is  passed.  The  company, 
which  has  the  nation's  largest  independent 
telephone  system,  adds,  "In  a  number  of 
other  operating  companies  a  tax  increase 
would  undoubtedly  accelerate  the  filing  oi 
rate-increase  applications,  which  are  cur- 
rently in  preparation,  but  not  yet  filed," 

Some  surtax-related  rate  Increases  already 
pending  could  bring  automatic  rate  boosts  by 
scores  of  other  companies.  Four  major  nat- 
ural gas  pipelines  have  asked  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  for  approval  of  rate  boosts 
that  include  provision  for  a  10':  surtax.  Each 
supplies  gas  to  a  large  number  of  distribution 
utilities.  Many  states  permit  any  rise  in  the 
cost  of  such  gas  to  be  reflected  automatically 
in  rates  to  customers. 


major  factor  in  its  decision  to  forgo  a  rate 
boost  is  "competition  from  electric  utilities." 
Many  utility  executives  also  have  mixed 
feelings  over  likelihood  of  a  surtax.  American 
Water  Works'  Mr.  Barr.  for  ex:!ni;)lo.  notes, 
"I'm  grcatlv  Impressed  with  the  logic  of  those 
urging  a  tax  increase  to  fi'.;ht  infliuion,"  Adds 
Continental  Telephone's  Mr.  Lucier,  "If  a  tax 
boost,  can  stabilize  or  knock  down  the  cost  of 
money  and  ihp  impact  ot  inflation  .'U  our 
costs.  It  could  save  customers  money  over  the 
long  run." 


May  13,  1968. 

LrrTFR.'^  TO  THK  EDITOR. 

T)ii'  Wall  street  Journal. 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Dear  Sir:  A  contributor  to  your  lett<>rs 
column,  commenting  on  the  Journals 
11  March  article,  "Rate  Wrangle."  asks  how 
I  expect  investors  "to  provide  capital  lor  elec- 
tric utilities  If  the  return  is  to  be  limited 
to  a  figure  slightly  lower  than  currently  avail- 
able on  Government  agency  bonds  • 

He  has  fallen  Into  the  common  error  of 
confusing  "Rate  of  return."  a  regulatory 
term  with  the  return  on  common  stock 
cquitv  whlcli  is  a  better  guide  to  utility 
earnings.  Despite  relatively  high  cost  of  debt 
imancing  now,  aver:ige  Interest  costs  on  long- 
term  utility  debt  is  only  3  9':.  More  than 
half  (52  3'.)  of  utility  caplt.alUation  is 
through  long-term  debt.  Thus,  with  a  rate 
of  retvirn  of  C  a  utility  can  pay  Its  Interest 
costs  and  have  enough  earnings  remaining  to 
earn  9  5'.  on  Its  common  stock  equity.  That 
is  not  a  ijad  return  lor  a  risk-lree  public 
service  corporation  endowed  by  government 
witli  special  privileges  net  accorded  risk 
enterprises 

However,  rates  of  return  of  i-iost  utility 
corporations  now  exceed  C  ,  de.'.pilc  theoret- 
ical limitations  set  by  impotent  regulatory 
commissions.  The  median  rate  of  return  was 
7.44':  in  1966— for  63  of  the  major  utilities 
the  rate  of  return  exceeded  8'  .  Conse- 
quent! v  the  average  return  on  cmiinon  stock 
equity "hns  risen  from  about  7' .  during  World 
War  II  to  ic:  in  the  Fifties.  11 '•  in  the  e.arly 
Sixties  and  a  record  of  128':  in  1966.  In- 
dividual common  stock  equity  returns  run 
as  high  as  20'.  In  the  case  of  Ohio  Power. 
I  do  believe  the  utility  industry  will  con- 
tinue to  prosper.  I  am  less  optimistic  about 
the  Industry's  customers. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Lee  Metcai.f. 


anothfr  porstbii.ity 

Net  effect  of  the  surtax  could  be  to  post- 
pone or  cancel  rate  cuts.  One  New  England 
utUlty  reports  It  has  been  ccn.slderlng  a  rate 
reduction,  but  "we  might  forget  it"  If  the 
surtax  is  passed. 

And  decisions  to  absorb  impact  of  the  tax 
mav  be  related  to  factors  other  than  ability 
to  offset  costs    A  Midwest  gas  utility  says  a 


THE  MIDDLE  EAST 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Pre.sidcni.  la.st 
Friday  in  mv  remarks  here  in  this  Cham- 
ber,  I  called'  attention  to  the  very  explo- 
sive situation  which  has  been  building  up 
in  the  Middle  Ea.st.  Condition.?  prevailing 
in  that  part  of  the  world  today  po.se  an 
ominous  threat  to  world  peace  and  ur- 
gently demand  immediate  effort.s  be 
employed  to  resolve  the  bitter  differences 
that  exi.st. 

I  wa.s  very  pleased  to  read  in  last  oun- 
dav's  Denver  Post  a  very  iJeiccptive 
analvsis  of  the  festering  .situation  in  the 
Middle  East  written  by  the  noted  Wash- 
ington journalist,  Mr.  Alfred  Friendly, 
vice  president  and  associate  editor  of  the 
V/a.shintton  Post.  Mr.  Friendly  describes 
t'ne  Soviet  goal  in  the  Middle  East  as 
•  controlled  chaos."  He  points  out  that 
Ru.ssian  diplomacy  is  pursuing  a  '  boihng 
point"  policy  that  led  to  the  Arab-Israel 
war  ill  June  of  last  year.  I  commend  Mr. 
Friendlv  for  his  excellent  report  on  the 
ten.-jon-fiUed  conditions  in  the  Middle 
East  which  even  now  threaten  to  erupt 
into  blooav  conflict.  I  a.sk  unanimous 
consent  that  Mr.  Friendly's  excellent  re- 
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port  be  printed  as  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  beini;  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Soviet  Middle  East  Ooal  Seen  as  Controlled 

Chaos:  Russian  I>iPLO»iACy  Pvrsues  Boil- 

iNC  Point  Policy   With   Caution   but   It 

Led  to  Historic  War  in  1967 
(By  Alfred  Piiendly) 

Jeri'salem.  Israel —-The  Russians  want  to 
keep  the  situation  in  the  Middle  Ea*t  just 
below  the  boiling  point  Its  a  dumn  danger- 
ous game." 

The  Judgment  is  that  of  an  American 
diplomat  in  the  area  but  It  precisely  sum- 
marizes a  remarkably  uniform  consensus  of 
informed  American  diplomats  in  Lebanon, 
the  United  Arab  Republic  and  Jordan  as 
well,  and  that  of  Israeli  government  officials 
concerned  with  foreign  affairs. 

The  almost  unanimous  opinion  is  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  Infinite  gains  to  make  in 
conditions  of  'controlled  chaos"  the  Arab 
world,  and  infinite  risks  U  the  chaos  gets  out 
of  control. 

These  observers  are  less  certain  about 
whether  the  U  S  S.R  has  yet  reached  a  final 
policy.  Mbet  think  the  Soviets  are  still  stew- 
ing over  IT.  trying  to  reach  a  fixed  decision 
and  meantime  playing  for  time  by  coun.<ieiing 
Egypt,  which  is  the  key  nation  In  the  amal- 
gam, a  paradoxical  but  not  contradictory 
course  of  action : 

Do  not  provoke  another  military  confron- 
tation, another  war.  but  do  not  enter  into 
negotiations  for  a  political  settlement 

This  Russian  policy  envisions  the  manipu- 
laUon  of  the  Middle  East  to  provide  the  way 
to  reach  its  basic  goal,  a  powerful  presence, 
and  ultimately  control,  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
One  of  the  instruments  to  promote  it  Is 
Its  own:  the  Russian  Navy.  The  rest  are  its 
proxies,  the  "progressive"  or  "revolutionary" 
Arab  states. 

ARABS    unpredictable 

One  key  Israeli  ofBclal  speculates:  "Por  the 
present,  the  Russians  are  in  a  crisis  with  their 
proxies,  because  they  have  no  confidence  in 
them.  While  they  are  assets  to  the  Soviet 
Union  they  are  also  liabilities,  because  they 
.ire  unpredlct-ible. 

"The  Russians  would  like  to  pursue  their 
policy  with  ca  itlon. 

•Thus,  they  are  telling  the  Arabs,  as  near 
as  we  can  see.  Look,  were  helping  you  with 
free  weapons  and  training,  we  are  insistently 
demanding  Israeli  withdrawal  from  the  occu- 
pied territories,  and  we  are  supporting  you 
in  every  way.  But  your  problem  must  be 
solved  bv  political  means." 

"The  "trouble  with  this  policy  is  that  it 
is  the  same  one  ttiat  they  took  in  1967.  which 
led  to  war  You  cannot  keep  giving  military 
aid  and  be  certain  that  your  proxies  will  get 
the  desired  message.  They  might  get  a  differ- 
ent one.  They  might  ttilnk  they  can  force  the 
Russian  hand. 

"Yet  the  Soviet*  cannot  admit  a  linal  set- 
tlement once  there  is  an  accommodation  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  Arab  states— once  the 
problem  of  Palestine  disappears  and  there  is 
no  issue  between  xis  and  the  Arabs — there 
will  be  no  place  for  Iran  in  the  Middle  East. 

"The  U.S.S.R.  looks  to  be  stalling,  perhaps 
waiting  for  an  opportunity,  for  Israel  to  play 
Into  ita  hands,  or  for  a  chance  to  win  a  big 
diplomatic  victory,  or  for  a  caving  in  of  the 
United  States'  position  of  support. 

"The  Russians  must  itnow  that,  despite 
the  rebuilding  of  Egypt's  military  forces  with 
new  equipment.  It  cannot  fight  again  for  two 
or  three  years.  And  even  then,  the  Russians 
still  have  a  dilemma.  They  know  that  the 
Arabs  are  no  good  militarily  and  that  in  the 
case  of  war  they  could  save  their  proxies 
from  defeat  only  by  fighting  themselves,  and 
on  a  large  scale,  by  sending  in  several  divi- 
sions. Yet  thev  realize  that  that  would  risk 
starting  World' War  lU.' 


DOORS   LEFT   OPEN 

Another  Israeli  diplomat,  who  agre«8  in 
general  with  his  colleague's  thesis,  dissents 
on  the  matter  of  Russian  military  involve- 
ment. The  Soviets,  lie  points  out,  always 
leave  themselves  open  doors  and  the  way  to 
pull  back. 

He  cites  the  example  of  'Vemen  when,  after 
the  U.A.R.  pulled  out,  the  Republicans'  capi- 
tal was  threatened  with  capture  by  the  Roy- 
alists. The  Soviets  sent  In  their  own  planes 
and  pilots.  But  when  the  first  one  was  shot 
down  and  the  dead  flyer  was  Identified  as 
Russian,  the  entire  contingent  was  pulled 
out. 

"The  Russians  are  pushing  as  hard  as 
possible."  this  official  concludes,  "but  are 
always  willing  to  withdraw  when  the  stakes 
get  too  high." 

He  Is  convinced  that  the  Arabs  appreciate 
this  fact  M  well,  and  are  chiding  their  great 
ally  with  the  charge  that  'You  are  our  friend 
only  as  long  as  it  suits  you." 

Israelis,  as  well  as  foreign  diplomatic  ob- 
servers, see  the  danger  point  in  two  or  three 
years,  when  the  Arabs  may  come  to  believe 
they  can  fight  again,  and  may  involve  them- 
selves m  another  war,  however  the  Soviet 
Union  may  feel  alx)ut  it. 

Gen.  Moshe  Dayan.  Israel's  minister  of  de- 
fense, IS  known  to  leel  certain  that  another 
war  will  come.  Other  Israelis,  less  positive. 
nevertheless  agree  that  because  prospects  for 
a  peaceful  settlement  appear  so  dismal,  its 
problem  is  to  make  certain  that  it  will  win 
.such  a  war  and  its  hope  is  to  make  sure  that 
the  Arabs  know  it  too— and  therefore  will 
not  put  the  matter  to  a  test. 

MAY    BUILD    planes 

Denied  the  Mirage  planes  It  expected  from 
Fr;ince.  and  facing  the  prospect  of  another 
war  in  .i  few  years  with  the  Arab  states. 
Israel  is  now  debating  whether  to  build  its 
own  fighter  aircraft. 

The  project  appears  ;o  be  technologically 
and  industrially  feasible,  but  hideously  ex- 
pensive. 

The  issue  Is  a  vital  one.  For  the  moment, 
Israel  can  administer  Egypt  and  the  other 
.\rab  nations  another  beating  like  that  of 
last  year.  Although  the  Soviet  Union  has  re- 
supplied  the  United  Arab  Republic  with  mili- 
tary hardware  to  the  point  where  Israeli 
analysts  think  it  is  as  strong  as  it  was  in 
June  1967,  that  level  of  strength  was  to  con- 
quer Israel  then,  and  remains  so  now. 

But  the  question  is  what  the  situation 
may  become  in  the  future,  on  the  probable 
lissumptlon  that  the  weapons  fiew  from  the 
Soviet  Union  continues,  with  newer  and 
superior  models. 

The  issue  Is  at  its  most  crucial  in  the 
realm  of  fighter  aircraft.  Until  recently, 
Israel  had  counted  on  Prance  supplying  the 
Mirage  fighters  it  had  contracted  and  paid 
for.  But  President  de  Gaulle's  veto  is  now 
accepted  as  final  and  unchangeable. 

The  United  States.  It  appears  here,  has 
refused  for  the  moment  to  plug  the  gap. 
arguing  that  as  of  now  Israel  Is  militarily 
secure  and  that  if  circumstances  change  it 
will  take  another  look  at  what  has  to  be 
done. 

But  circumstances  could  change  in  the 
United  States,  too.  A  nonspecific,  nonpublic 
promise  from  a  laxne-duck  President  may  be 
insufficient  for  a  nation  that  sees  its  sur- 
vival at  stake.  Thus  the  current  debate,  still 
under  wraps,  continues  over  whether  to 
build  planes  here. 

Israel  believes  it  has  the  skills  at  all  levels 
to  do  It,  and  can  get  the  materials  and  ma- 
chinery. Its  government-owned  Israel  Air- 
craft Industries  already  makes  small  non- 
military  Jets.  Another  company.  Turbo- 
Mecca,  is  starting  to  make  larger  Jet  engines. 
It  should  not  be  beyond  their  ability  to  rep- 
licate the  Mirage  and  keep  modifying  it  to 
stay  abreast  of  modernization  requirements. 


The  expense,  in  starting  such  a  project  from 
scratch.  Is  huge. 

But  so  are  the  stakes. 

Israel  is  known  to  be  ready  to  produce  its 
own  tanks.  Its  prowess  in  electronic  equip- 
ment manufacture  Is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  It  not  only  produced  Its  own  for  the 
Patton  tanks  it  bought  from  the  United 
States,  but  recently  sold  $7  million  worth 
of  the  same  equipment  for  Argentina's  Pat- 
tons. 

In  its  20th  anniversary  parade  on  May  2. 
Israel  displayed  120-mm  and  160-mm  mor- 
tars of  Its  own  manufacture. 

All  In  all.  it  can  make  much  of  the  weap- 
onry it  thinks  It  needs — if  it  is  willing  to  pay 
the  price. 

If  it  must,  it  doubtless  will.  lor  there  can 
Ije  no  question  of  Its  resolve.  Despite  three 
wars  in  20  years,  there  are  no  signs  of  a 
weakening  or  unwillingness  to  bear  the  bur- 
den or  to  search  for  an  easy  out,  even  though 
the  burden  makes  for  a  grim  life. 
NO  deferments 

At  the  age  of  18.  every  Israeli  (except  for 
a  few  superorthodox  religious  objectors )  goes 
Into  the  army  for  almost  three  years.  There 
are  no  deferments.  Thereafter,  until  middle- 
age,  the  men  continue  active  military 
duty  for  periods  of  from  30  to  80  days  each 
year. 

The  economic  cost  Is  proportionately 
heavy:  one- third  of  the  government's  budg- 
et, or  almost  one-fourth  of  the  nation's 
gross  national  product,  goes  for  defense. 

Remarkably,  these  burdens  are  scarcely 
discussed,  much  less  complained  of.  bvit 
rather  taken  for  granted,  as  beyond  argu- 
ment. 

Por  the  next  year,  it  is  known,  military 
deployments  are  programmed  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  present  nonpeace  conditions 
will  continue.  Por  such  comfort  as  it  may  be 
to  Israel,  its  present  military  frontiers  are 
vastly   more   secure    now   than   ever   before. 

Some  talk  is  to  be  heard  that  Gen.  Moshe 
Dayan  wants  to  make  them  even  more  .se- 
cure—or at  least  to  relieve  the  harass- 
ment from  Arab  Fedayln  commandoes — by 
occupying  the  ridges  on  the  East  Bank  of 
the  Jordan,  the  terrain  equivalent  to  that 
now  occupied  on  the  Golan  Heights  In  Syria. 

Those  reports,  however,  are  much  to  be 
doubted.  In  the  first  place,  and  despite  his 
reputation.  Dayan  rates  as  a  dove  in  the 
Israeli  version  of  the  dove-hawk  division. 
Second,  the  Jordan  River,  not  the  heights 
east  of  it,  makes  the  sensible  natural  mili- 
tary defense  line.  Third,  an  advance  into 
Jordan  would  certainly  inflame  an  already 
suspicious  world  opinion,  could  well  topple 
the  regime  of  King  Hussein — something  that 
Israel  recognizes  would  be  greatly  to  its  dis- 
advantage— and  would  be  an  admission  that 
Dayan's  "light  hand"  occupation  policy  of 
the  West  Bank  has  been  a  failure. 
peace  key 

That  last,  however,  is  not  the  case.  In 
fact,  the  success  of  Israel's  occupation  of 
what  was  Jordanian  Palestine  may  be  the 
only  key  of  hope  for  the  ultimate  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict. 

Despairing  of  a  peace  by  direct  negotia- 
tions with  its  adversaries  of  last  summer. 
Israel  is  thinking  long  thoughts  about  a 
future  settlement  with  the  people  whom 
the  Middle  East  conflict  Is  all  about:  the 
Palestinians. 

The  theme,  a  relatively  new  one  in  its  pres- 
ent form,  enjoys  a  substantial  vogue  among 
the  state's  policy  makers. 

The  premise,  which  may  be  flimsy,  is  that 
the  Palestinians  of  the  Israeli-occupied  West 
Bank  have  a  vested  interest  In  peace,  and 
one  that  wUl  become  stronger  the  longer  the 
present  relatively  stable  and  prosperous  con- 
ditions persist.  If  they  do.  and  begin  to  affect 
the  East  Bank  Palestinians — those  who  fled 
to  Jordan  during  the  wars  of  1948  and  1967 — 
a  solid  modus  vlvendi  might  be  obtained. 
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And  once  It  is.  then  almost  the  whole  basis 
of  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  would  disappear, 
or  at  least  be  diminisbed  to  a  small  fraction 
of  its  present  intensity. 

How  wild  is  the  dream?  A  three-week  sur- 
vey of  part  of  the  scene  of  conflict  provides 
varying  answers. 

FANTASY    to    &OME 

To  the  dedicated  Palestinian  nationalists 
from  the  intellectual  at  the  American  Uni- 
versity of  Beirut  to  the  Fedayln  commando 
in  the  Jordanian  hills— it  Is  fantasy  born  of 
an  opium  pipe.  Illegally  and  by  force,  the 
Zionist  state  raped  Palestinians  of  their  land 
ind  property,  they  declare,  and  there  can  be 
no  peace  no  reconciliation,  no  respite  until 
that  injustice  is  rectified  by  restoration. 

in  Amman,  there  are  two  different  answers. 
The  royal  palace  and  the  Jordanian  Estab- 
lishment pant  for  a  final  settlement,  an  "hon- 
>,rable"one,  tobesure. 

The  trouble  is,  they  are  not  in  a  posiUon  oi 
decision.  The  majority  of  Jordan's  people  are 
Palestinian  and  it  is  they,  plus  the  govern- 
ments of  other  Arab  countries,  who  call  the 

The  "moderates"  in  Jordan  nevertheless  in- 
sist that  even  the  majority  of  Palestinians 
want  a  negotiated  settlement.  But  the  fact 
that  King  Hussein  dares  not  enter  into  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Israelis  by  himself  casts 
doubt  on  the  proposition. 

The  difficulty  is  that  there  is  no  public 
opinion  poll  in  Jordan  or  any  useful  substi- 
tute No  one  knows  where  the  majority  stands, 
but  it  is  all  too  obvious  that  no  voice  dares 
speak  in  Jordan  publicly  and  unequlvocably 
in  favor  of  such  a  settlement. 

The  Israelis,  to  whom  the  wish  may  be  the 
mother  of  the  thought,  cite  the  evidence  of 
ihe  West  Bank. 

Its  occupation  by  Israel  is  accomplished 
with  the  minimum  of  presence  of  the  occu- 
Dlers  Local  administration  remains  almost 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Palestinian  mu- 
nicipal authorities. 

CONDITtONS    "good" 

The  population  has  refused,  with  the  most 

minor  exceptions,  to  aid  the  Fedayln  infil- 

•rators.    There    have    been    incredibly    lew 

incidents"  and  almost  no  violence. 

Economic   conditions    have   been   as   good 

IS    if  not  better  than,  before  the  war.  The 

normal  trade  between  the  West  Bank  and 

Jordan  has  been  resumed  in  almpst  its  tun 

previous   volume.   When   Israel   crossed   the 

river  to  destroy  the  Fedayin  base  of  Karamen 

in  March,  the  cross-rlver  commerce  was  back 

in  full  swing  the  next  day. 

A  significant  factor  in  the  situation  is 
'.hat  for  the  first  time  in  20  years  there  is 
m  open  border  becween  Israel  and  the  Pal- 
estinians. And  also  for  the  first  time,  those 
Palestinians  have  the  possibility  of  some  in- 
dependence from  the  political  thralldom  in 
which  they  were  held  by  the  Arab  stat^. 
They  may  come  to  see  a  chance  to  make 
their  own  decisions  about  their  fate. 

Will  they  make  decisions  that  a  Western 
mind  would  find  "reasonable "?  Or.  as  Arabs 
who  live  in  a  world  with  a  different,  non- 
Western,  logic,  will  they  come  to  other  con- 
clusions? As  patriots,  as  nationalists,  or 
slmpiv  as  people  who  have  lived  for  two 
decades  on  a  diet  of  hate  and  resentmeiit 
will  thev  choose  not  peace  but  the  sword? 
Israel'hopes  that  the  present  atmosphere 
is  a  portent  of  the  future.  That,  plus  Jordan  s 
need  for  peace,  infinitely  more  urgent  than 
Egvpt's  may  produce  a  situation  in  the 
future  in  which  the  Palestinians  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  will  take  matters  into  their 
own  hands,  resist  the  roars  of  Intransigence 
from  the  rest  of  the  Arab  world,  and  opt 
for  coexistence. 

The  premise  may  be  fUmsy,  as  noted  above, 
but  it  is  the  only  hopeful  one  Israel  can 
put  Its  hands  on  at  the  moment. 


SOME        TRIBUTES        TO        HOMER 
THORNBERRY     FROM     HIS     COL- 
LEAGUES    IN     THE     HOUSE     OP 
REPRESENTATIVES 
Mr     YARBOROUGH.    Mr.    President, 
on  this  occasion,  I  think  it  would  be  ap- 
propriate   for    us    to    recall    what    was 
said  about  Homer  Thomberry  when  he 
left  the  House  to  become  a  district  court 

judge  in  1963.  ,    ^     i.v. 

His  colleagues,  who  had  worked  with 
him  for  15  years,  expressed  firm  confi- 
dence in  him  as  a  wise  and  conscientious 

jurist.  ,  , 

Representative  Patman.  for  example, 
dean  of  the  Texas  delegation,  cited  Mr. 
Thornberry's  dedication  to  "the  progress 
of  fieedom  and  the  recognition  of  the 
dignity  of  the  individual." 

Representative  Carl  Albert,  majority 
leader  of  the  House,  called  him  "one  of 
the  finest,  ablest  men  I  have  ever  known. 
I  do  not  know  of  anyone  who  has  more 
outstanding    traits    of    character    and 

mind."  ^  . 

Representative  George  Mahon,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Appropriations 
Comminee.  i-eminded  us  all  that  Mr. 
Thornben-y  "believes  in  representative 
government  li^'.icves  in  our  country,  and 
believes  jr.  his  colleagues." 

Representative  Mendel  Rivers,  of 
South  Carolina,  called  him  a  "deep  and 
indefatigable  student  of  legislation  and 
of  the  law.  He  impresses  one  with  his 
capacity    to   sift   the   wheat   from   the 

chaff."  ,    . 

Representative  Omar  Burleson,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee, said  he  had  "never  observed  a 
more  dedicated  public  servant  than 
Homer  Thornberry.  I  have  always  be- 
lieved that  if  a  man  in  public  sought  the 
truth,  exercised  commonsense  judg- 
ment and  wholly  dedicated  himself  to 
serving  the  Nation  and  his  people,  in 
the  final  analysis  he  was  usually  right  in 
his  actions.  I  believe  this  description  to 
be  wholly  and  unreservedly  applicable 

to  him."  .  ^  . 

Representative  John  Young  praised 
Mr  Thornberry's  "devotion  to  duty,  ex- 
ceptionally high  standard  of  morality, 
character,  and  sense  of  justice." 

Homer  Thornberry's  ardent  support- 
ers came  not  just  from  his  home  State 
and  not  just  from  the  Democratic  Party, 
to  which  he  belongs.  Representative  Bo- 
LAND,  of  Massachusetts,  had  words  to  say 
about  his  "magnificent  personality,  nne 
judicial  demeanor,  and  very  keen  intel- 
lect " 

Representative  Arends,  of  lUinoiS; 
called  him  a  "great  American  and  a  truly 
outstanding  individual." 

Representative  Halleck,  of  Indiana, 
then  the  House  minority  leader,  said: 
I  know  he  will  do  the  same  magnificent  Job 
for  the  people  who  come  before  him  there 
that  he  did  m  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  the  people  who  sent  him  here,  as  well  as 
for  his  State  and  our  beloved  country 


him  then,  as  I  did,  feel  today,  as  I  do, 
that  Homer  Thornberry  on  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Couit  and  on  the  U.S.  Circuit  Court, 
has  lived  up  to  our  predictions. 

Representative  Albert  said  in  1963: 
If  I  ever  met  a  man  In  my  life  who  lias 
judgment,  it  is  Homer  Thornberry. 
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The  list  goes  on,  with  high  praise  for 
Homer  Thornberry's  judicial,  personal, 
and  legislative  qualities— for  his  wsdom 
his  fairness,  and  his  devotion  to  the 
dignity  of  the  individual. 

I  am  sure  that  those  men  who  praised 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  at  a  time 
when  the  focus  of  national  attention  is 
on  the  passage  of  laws  to  secure  addi- 
tional protection  to  society  from  the  cur- 
rent wave  of  lawlessness  that  plagues  our 
society,  we  will  do  well  to  note  and 
promote  other  nonlegislative  efforts  be- 
ing made  to  achieve  the  same  ends. 

A  critical  need  is  to  improve  the  pub- 
lic attitude  toward   the  police,   and   to 
stimulate   our   citizens   to   assist   crime 
victims  as  well  as  to  reinforce  ijolice  ef- 
foi-ts  in  law  enforcement  work  whenever 
they  can.  Stories  of  apathetic  citizens 
sUnding  by  or  turning  away  as  a  crime 
is  committed  in  their  presence  have  ap- 
peai-ed  too  frequently  in  the  press  and 
the  other  public  media  in  recent  months. 
The  Communications  Division  of  Mo- 
torola Communication  and  Electronics 
of  Chicago  has  for  the  past  year  actively 
sponsored  a  community  radio  w^atch  pro- 
gram.  Under   the   program,   drivers   of 
radio-equipped  vehicles  are  encouraged 
to  act  under  specific  instructions  as  "the 
eyes  and  ears"  of  public  safety  agencies 
as  they  go  about  their  daily  rounds.  In 
addition  to  being  a  deterrent  to  crime, 
and  an  aid  to  rapid  law  enforcement  re- 
action to  crime  I  believe  that  this  pro- 
gram effectively  promotes  constructive 
community-pohce  relationships,  and  un- 
derscores the  responsibility  of  each  in- 
dividual  to  aid   in  promoting   greater 
public  safety.  The  Motorola  Co.  and  the 
participants  in  this  program  are  to  be 
commended  for  this  public  spiritual  un- 
dertaking. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
two  press  releases  outlining  the  achieve- 
ments of  vehicle  drivers  who  have  re- 
ceived the  Community  Radio  Watch  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Award  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  releases 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

CHICAGO,  III..  May  16.  1968.— Nine  vehicle 
drivers  have  received  the  Community  Radio 
Watch  Distinguished  Service  Award  for  using 
two-way  radio  to  cooperate  with  public 
safety  agencies  during  the  last  three  weeks. 

Seven  have  just  been  given  during  this 
Police  Week  and  two  awards  were  given  on 
the  week  of  Mav  6.  These  events,  plus  the 
growth  of  the  Community  Radio  Watch  pro- 
gram has  proved  that  many  citizens  are 
concerned  with  the  rapid  growth  of  crime, 
that  they  will  help  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies  prevent  crime 

Six  of  these  award  winners  helped  capture 
criminals.  Two  came  to  the  aid  of  victims  of 
serious  automobile  accidents:  and  one  helped 
save  a  baby  from  suffocation.  Here  are  the 

On  February  26.  1968,  shortly  before  11:30 
PM  Gene  Hunt>— a  serviceman  for  the 
Niagara  Mohawk  Power  Company— noticed  a 
man  loitering  in  front  of  Jim's  Soda  Spot  in 
Fulton,  New  York. 
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He  ctrcled  the  block;  and  as  he  approached 
the  reitaurant  again,  he  saw  that  the  tront 
door  had  been  smashed. 

Ii'.unedlately.  he  contacted  hla  dispatcher 
bv  ladto.  advtsmg  him  of  the  situation,  and 
requested  ihat  the  police  be  notltled 

ihe  police  arrived  within  minutes.  Hunt 
notif.eit  them  to  proceed  with  caution  a«  the 
Intr-irler  was  very  probably  still  in  the  bulld- 
ln<;.  Hunt  proved  to  be  correct.  The  police 
apprehended  the  man  as  he  was  In  the  proc- 
ess or  burglarizing  the  restaurant 
Hunt  wxs  cited  on  May  13. 
On  November  15.  1967.  Ronald  Cole — a 
service  truck  driver  for  the  Independent  Oil 
Company  in  Rochester.  NY.,  was  driving  in  a 
remote  area  along  Lakeshore  Boulevard 
through  the  Durand  Eastman  Park. 

Suddenly  he  saw  a  vehicle  go  out  of  control 
and  plunge  into  a  pond.  Mr.  Cole  radioed  his 
dlspat:her.  requesting  that  the  police  and 
nre  department  iJOth  be  notlfled  of  the 
Incident. 

The  victim's  car  vom  towed  from  the  pond 
within  minutes. 

Cole  was  cited  on  May  14. 
On  February  12.  1968.  Carl  LaPountaln.  a 
truck  driver  for  the  Cataract  Truck  and  Car 
Rpiit  il  Corporation  in  Niagara  Falls.  NY.. 
saw  a  wonTitns  car  skid  out  of  control.  Jump 
the  curb  .ind  hit  a  tree. 

LiiFountaln  radioed  his  dispatcher.  His 
dispatcher  called  the  police,  requesting  an 
ambulance. 

Both  vehicles  arrived  within  minutes,  and 
the  woman  was  taken  to  the  hospital  where 
she  was  treated  for  Injuries 

LaFouiitaln  was  cited  on  May  15. 
On  November  2.  1967.  Richard  A.  Mlsnlk 
and  Earl  K.  Hodgson,  troublemen  for  the 
Niagara  Mohawk  Power  Company  In  the  Buf- 
falo. NY.  area,  helped  capture  a  gunman 
who  threatened  a  city  councilman's  daugh- 
ter iis  she  was  walking  home  from  night 
classes  at  the  University  of  Buffalo. 

The  girl  was  walking  along  a  downtown 
street  when  the  man  whirled  around  holding 
a  revolver.  He  pulled  the  trigger,  but  the  flr- 
Inii;  pm  merely  clicked  on  the  shell. 

The  girl  ran  screaming  onto  Main  Street, 
stopped  Mlsnlk  and  Hodgson,  and  poured  out 
her  storv  in  gi-sps. 

"Earlier,  he  offered  me  a  ride.  I  refused. 
Then  he  tried  to  kill  me!  " 

A  quick  radio  message  to  the  Niagara  Mo- 
hawk dispatcher,  relayed  by  telephone  to  the 
police    brought  further  iUd  immediately. 

The  police  caught  the  man  ;4S  he  ran  into 
a  downtown  parking  lot  The  gun  in  las  pos- 
session still  had  Uve  bullets  In  Its  chambers. 
Hodgson  ,iiJd  Mlsnlk  received  the  Commu- 
nity Radio  W.itch  Award  on  May  16. 

In  Si;i  Francisco,  Edgar  J  Pierce  .saw  a 
man  snatc'i  .i  purse  from  a  woman.  He  notl- 
fled his  dispatcher,  who — In  turn— notified 
the  police. 

Just  two  minutes  later,  the  two  suspects 
Involved  In  the  inadent  were  captured. 

In  Saut.'.  Monica.  California.  Carl  Hood  re- 
cclv»d  the  award  for  using  radio  to  summon 
help  to  an  off-duty  policeman  who  was  hold- 
ing a  hit  ^nd-rtin  driver  at  gunpoint.  Hood 
requested  that  ot  her  officers  be  dispatched  to 
the  po;icejnan'"i  aid. 

The-;e  men  received  awards  on  May  15  i.nd 
16. 

In  the  week  of  Muy  6th.  William  P  Fritz- 
ley,  a  taxi  driver,  was  presented  the  Distin- 
guished Service  .-\ward  In  Detroit  for  using 
radio  lo  report  his  movements.  He  W!»s  rarry- 
In?  a  bank  robber  who  had  hailed  his  cab  as 
a  get-away  vehicle. 

Ill  the  siime  week.  Clarence  R.  Hlgglns  re- 
ceived the  Community  Radio  Watch  Award 
in  Bay  City,  Michigan,  for  using  radio  to 
report  the  plight  of  a  bf^by  which  was  suf- 
focating. 

The  Community  Radio  Watch  program, 
which  asks  drivers  of  radio-equipped  vehicles 
to  act  .^s  the  "eyes  and  ears"  of  the  police 
and  other  public  safety  agencies  and  to  ob- 


serve and  report.  Is  thriving  from  coast  to 
coast. 

Currently  some  650  communities  are  pro- 
tected by  this  program  Seventeen  awards 
have  been  given  nationally.  Nine  have  been 
given  already  this  year,  one  more  than  the 
total  for  last  year,  .^t  the  current  rate,  the 
.iward  wlnnerj  will  multiply  three  to  four 
told  over  last  year.  Community  Radio  Watch 
IS  sponsored  nationally  by  the  ConunurUca- 
tlons  Division  of  Motorola,  Chicago. 

GRfXNSBORo.  N.C,  May  29.  1968. — Jimmy 
Douglas  Solomon.  Sr..  former  taxlcab  driver 
for  the  Sun  Cab  Company,  has  Just  received 
the  second  Community  Radio  Watch  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Award  to  be  given  In  the 
State  of  North  Carolina. 

The  award—  a  plaque  and  two  hundred 
dollars  in  US.  Government  Savings  Bonds — 
was  given  to  Solomon  by  Mayor  Carson  Bain 

Solomon  used  his  two-way  radio  to  assist 
In  the  capture  of  a  murderer.  Without  his 
identification  and  police  notification  the 
crime  might  possibly  have  gone  unsolved 

On  Saturday.  September  16.  1967.  at  ap- 
proximately 11:58  AM.  Solomon  was  driv- 
ing his  occupied  cab  on  Washington  Street 
toward  the  intersection  with  Edgeworth 
Street. 

Aa  he  crossed  the  Intersection,  he  heard 
a  noise  that  sounded  like  a  gunshot  He 
looked  to  his  left  and  saw  a  man  with  a 
pistol  in  his  hand,  crouched  behind  a  1960 
blue  Che verolet. 

He  saw  the  man  fire  the  pistol  a  second 
time.  Then  Solomon  saw  another  man  run- 
ning from  the  assailant  The  man  stumbled, 
kept  running  briefly  and  finally  fell. 

As  Solomon  stopped  his  cab.  he  saw  the 
assailant  walk  up  to  his  victim  and  shoot 
the  man  three  more  times  as  the  man  lay  on 
the  ground. 

Solomon  already  had  his  "mike"  In  his 
hand.  The  assailant,  however,  apparently 
."aw  Solomon  attempting  to  communicate 
over  his  two-way  radio.  He  pointed  the  pistol 
at  Solomon. 

Solomon  dropped  the  "mike"  and  drove 
away.  He  stopped  when  he  was  out  of  range, 
radioed  his  dispatcher  again  and  requested 
help.  The  dispatcher  notlfled  the  Greensboro 
communications  center  and  police  were  dis- 
patched to  the  scene. 

After  making  the  call,  he  saw  the  assail- 
ant drive  away  in  the  blue  Chevrolet  and 
noted  the  license  plate  number. 

Mr.  Solomon  left  the  cab  and  ran  back  to 
the  victim,  but  the  man  was  already  dead. 

Remaining  at  the  scene  until  the  officers 
arrived.  Solomon  gave  them  a  vivid  descrip- 
tion of  the  man.  the  vehicle  and  Its  license 
number. 

.\n  all  points  bulletin  was  sent  out  by  the 
Greensboro  Police  Department:  and  <.t  ap- 
proximately 3:00  p.m.,  the  Durham  Police 
notified  the  Greensboro  Police  that  the  sus- 
pect has  t>een  apprehended  in  Durham. 

Solomon  accompanied  the  officers  to  Dur- 
ham, voluntarily  where  he  Identified  the  si;s- 
pect.  Litter  he  testlhed  as  a  witness  for  the 
State  in  both  the  Municipal  and  the  Superior 
Court. 

.\t  the  av.'ard  ceremony.  Mayor  Bain  had 
nothing  but  the  highest  praise  for  Solo.Tion. 

"As  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Greensboro.  I 
heartily  commend,  you  Jimmy  Dougl'As  Solo- 
mon. Sr..  for  your  participation  In  Commu- 
nity Radio  Watch  and  in  particular  for  the 
service  you  have  rendered  the  Greensboro 
Police  Department  and  your  community. 

"You  have  given  your  time  generously. 
You  stepped  forward  Immediately  without 
being  asked.  Your  outstanding  action  leading 
to  the  apprehension  and  conviction  of  the 
assailant  is  an  Indication  of  your  desire  to 
contribute  to  the  welfare  of  your  commu- 
nity and  your  fellow  man." 

Solomon  Is  25.  married,  the  father  of  four 
children.  He  lives  at  741  GllUes  Court. 
Greensboro. 


This  award  was  delayed  at  the  request  o( 
the  authorities  so  as  not  be  detrlment.»l  to 
the  trial  of  the  assailant. 

Community  Radio  Watch  Is  sponsored  by 
the  Communications  Division  of  Motorol.i 
Inc.,  headquartered  In  Chicago.  The  program 
has  been  in  operation  in  Greensboro  since 
March  1967  and  there  are  more  than  900  driv- 
ers participating  In  the  Conununlty  Hadici 
Watch  program  In  Greensboro.  Mayor  Bain 
iisks  drivers  of  radio  equipped  vehicles  to  act 
as  the  "eyes  and  ears"  of  the  police  and  othrr 
public  safety  agencies,  thus  helping  mankliul 
through  the  use  of  two-way  radio. 


INTERNATIONAL  WHEAT  TRADE 
CONVENTION 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  on  Thurs- 
day. June  13.1  was  one  of  the  23  Senators 
who  opposed  the  International  Grains 
Arrangement  of  1967. 

This  was  not  a  liberal-conservative 
issue,  as  is  the  case  with  so  many  ol 
the  issues  that  have  come  before  Con- 
gress. The  fact  is  that  there  were  liberals 
and  conservatives  on  both  sides  of  this 
question.  Essentially,  it  boiled  down  lo 
economic  commonsense. 

The  committee  report  defended  the 
arrangement  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
benefit  American  wheat  growers  by  es- 
tablishing a  higher  minimum  price  and 
that  it  would,  in  consequence,  have  ii 
beneficial  effect  on  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  position. 

Commenting  on  this  argument,  I  said 
in  my  statement  of  June  13: 

The  arrangement  will  be  bad  for  the  vvhe.i: 
grower  because  it  will  Increase  the  mlnimun. 
world  price  of  wheat  by  about  23  cents 
bushel  above  the  minimum  established  bv 
the  International  Wheat  Agreement,  thu 
forcing  the  efficient  U.S.  grower  to  hold 
protective  umbrella  over  higher  cost  pro- 
ducers in  foreign  countries  ...  It  stands  t 
reason  that  higher  wheat  prices  will  tend  t' 
increase  production  in  countries  that  are  :. 
party  to  the  agreement  and  countries  thn; 
are  not  a  party  to  the  agreement  .  .  .  Iv 
stands  to  reason  that  some  of  this  Increased 
production  is  twund  to  find  its  way  Into 
the  world  market,  so  that  our  share  of  this 
market  will  inevitably  contract  ...  If  our 
conmierclal  wheat  exports  decline,  this  will, 
as  the  minority  views  point  out.  mean  more 
wheat  thrown  on  our  domestic  market  which, 
m  turn,  would  depress  the  price  paid  to  US 
farmers  ...  A  growing  surplus  In  this  coun- 
try would  Inevitably  result  In  further  re- 
strictions on  acreage,  while  the  nations  that 
compete  with  us  In  the  international  wheat 
market  would  be  expanding  their  own 
acreage. 

I  Invite  attention  to  a  letter  I  received 
yesterday  from  the  Connecticut  Farm 
Bureau  Association.  Inc.  The  letter  states, 
just  as  the  critics  of  the  treaty  had 
warned,  that  the  treaty  Is  having  con- 
sequences which  aie  anything  but  good 
for  the  American  farmer.  In  fact,  al- 
most immediately  after  the  treaty  was 
ratified,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
acted  to  impose  an  export  tax  on  wheat 
and  to  reduce  wheat  allotments  for  1969 
by  13  percent. 

When  a  government  makes  an  error 
in  .iudgment  in  a  situation  like  this,  the 
chickens  invariably  come  home  to  roost. 
But  the  chickens  are  coming  home  to 
roost  much  faster  in  this  case  than  even 
the  most  ardent  critics  of  the  treaty 
could  have  contemplated. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  text  of  the 
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letter  I  received  from  the  Connecticut 
Farm  Bureau  Association,  Inc. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CoNNECTictrr  Farm  Bureao 

ASSOCIATION.  Inc.. 
Hartford.  Conn..  June  27. 1968. 
Hon.  Thomas  Dodd,      1 
senate  Office  Buildingl 
Wasliington,    D.C.  ^     j  4„ 

DEAR  SENATOR  DODD  i  WC  WlSh  tO  CXtend   tO 

vou  our  sincere  appreciation  lor  your  opposi- 
"Uon  to  ratifying  the  International  Wheat 
Trade    Convention. 

1  have  read  your  statement,  given  during 
the  debate  on  June  18.  Your  analysis  stated 
our  concern   precisely.  ,    »    .u» 

You  probably  are  well  aware  that  the 
Secretary,  who  has  continually  praised  the 
IWTC  as  good  for  farmers,  acted  immediately 
lo  impose  an  export  tax  on  wheat  and  a 
reduction  In  the  national  wheat  allotment 
tor   1969  of   13';    exactly  as  we  had   feared 

We  again  commend  you  for  your  position 
on  this  matter. 

With  my  best  wishes.  1  am 
Sincerely    youns. 

George  W.  Simpson.  Jr., 

Executive    Secretary. 


sounding  theory  as  the  marketplace  says 
plainly  the  time  for  corrective  action  has 
passed.  France's  difficulty  demands  im- 
mediate seU -examination.  Actions  rather 
than  inactions  and  the  self-adnussion 
that  not  only  can  it  happen  here  but 
that  it  is  now  happening  here  each  day 
as  the  dollar  fails  the  market  test  when 
it  sells  below  parity  in  foreign  exchange. 
Furthermore,  the  specter  of  ix)und  ster- 
ling looms  ominously  above  at  2.826  ver- 
sus the  U.S.  dollar. 


THE  POUND  STERLING  VERSUS  THE 
U.S.  DOLLAR 


Mr  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  on  Juns 
28  sterling  opened  in  Zurich  at  10.238o 
Swiss  fiancs  bid.  a  new  low.  The  U.S^ 
dollar  was  4.2975  with  its  parity  at  4.373 
Swiss  francs.  The  U.S.  dollar  on  the 
same  day  on  Frankfurt's  foreign  ex- 
change market  was  3.99  with  parity  at  4. 
The  U.S.  dollar  is  now  caught  in  a 
pincer  between  continued  weakness  of 
the  pound  sterling  and  the  deterioration 
of  the  French  franc.  No  one  can  take  any 
solace  from  Fiances  problems.  The 
French  situation  only  adds  to  the  pref- 
erence for  the  standard  gold  and  a  gen- 
eral distrust  of  institutionalized  paper, 
the  fiat  moneys  of  the  world. 

Not  only  is  this  a  critical  period  for  the 
US   dollar  and  pound  sterling,  but  the 
Common  Market  and  the  French  franc 
have  also  met  difficulty.  Should  the  re- 
quest of  France  for  cooperation  with  pro- 
tectionist measures  be  denied  at  the  up- 
coming meeting  of  the  Common  Market, 
a  French  devaluaUon  is  probable.  It  must 
be  noted  that  even  during  the  height  of 
the  French  political  crisis  the  French 
gold  reserve  was  not  fully  utilized.  France 
requested    the   Bank    for   International 
Settlement  to  withdraw  all  support  of  the 
French  franc.  The  French  then  imposed 
currency  exchange  controls.  They  chose 
controls  over  full  utilization  of  their  re- 
serves   It   is   illogical   to  consider   that 
France  will  now  allow  their  losses  of  both 
gold  and  currency  reserves  to  continue 
at  the  present  rate  totaling  $1  billion 
equivalent  so  far.  It  is  most  probable 
that  France  will  shortly  devalue,  sup- 
porting at  a  more  realistic  parity.  They 
will  by  this  action  maintain  the  solvent 
nature  of  their  national  current  assets 
versus  liabilities  as  they  attempt  to  cor- 
rect their  ix>litical  difficulties. 

\  French  devaluation  will  increase  the 
strains  on  the  international  monetary 
.systems.  A  protectionist  movement  in 
Europe  is  negative  to  the  U.S.  balance  of 
payments. 
We  no  longer  can  entertain  pleasant 


CRISIS    IN    EDUCATION    FINANCE: 
BILINGUAL    EDUCATION     APPRO- 
PRIATION DESTROYED  BY  HOUSE 
Mr    YARBOROUGH.   Mr.   President, 
yesterday  morning  I  appeared  before  the 
Subcommittee   on   Labor-HEW   Appro- 
priations to  testify  on  H.R.  18037,  the 
1969  appropriations  bill  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

In  general,  my  remarks  point  out  the 
inadequate  funding  for  education  as  the 
bill  was  reported  by  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House.  In  particular,  I 
point  out  the  need  for  funding  of  the 
Bilingual  Education  Act,  which  I  au- 
thored last  year. 

This  act  would  affect  over  3  million 
children  from  non-English-speaking 
families.  The  bill  authorized  $15  million 
during  fiscal  vear  1968— none  was  appro- 
priated. This  year  there  is  an  author- 
ization for  S30  million,  yet  the  budget 
recommended  a  sparse  S5  million.  Despite 
this  severe  cut.  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives omitted  funding  for  the  entire  pro- 
gram. ,     , 

Because  of  the  importance  of  educa- 
tion to  the  Nation,  in  particular  bilingual 
education,  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that 
my  statement  before  the  Labor-HEW 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  July  1. 
1968,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  tne 
RECORD,  as  follows: 

STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  RALPH  W.  YAREOROUCH 
BEFORE  THE  LABOR-HEW  SUBCOMMITTEE  OM 
APPROPRIATIONS  ON  H.R.   18037.  U.S.  SENATE. 

July  1,  1968 

Mr  Chairman.  Members  of  the  Subcom- 
mltte.  thank  vou  for  this  opportunity  to 
testify  on  HR  18037.  the  1969  Appropnations 
Bill  for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  an  i 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  and  Related 
Agencies.  .  .„ 

I  come  before  vou  to  urge  that  you  provide 
full  funding  for  all  ot  our  education  pro- 
grams in  general,  and  for  the  Bilingual  Edu- 
c,ition  Act  in  particular. 

We  live  in  a  difficult  time.  We  are  fighting 
a  difficult  and  expensive  war  In  Southeast 
Asia  while  at  home  we  are  fighting  otucr 
b.ataes.  all  of  them  complex  and  none  of  theni 
inexpensive.  I  am  reminded  in  this  time  of 
trouble  of  the  opening  lines  of  "The  Second 
coming."  a  poem  written  in  1913  by  Willinm 
Butler  Yeats: 


••Turning  and  turning  in  the  widening  gyre 
Tl->e  falcon  c.mnot  hear  the  falconer: 
Things  fall  apart;   Uie  centre  cannot  hold: 
ATere  anarchy  is  loosed  upon  the  world. 
The  blood-dimmed  tide  is  loosed,  and  every- 


were 


The  ceremony  of  innocence  is  drowned; 
The  best  lack  of  all  conviction,  while  the 

worst  „ 

Are  lull  of  passionate  Intensity. 


It  Is  our  lesponsibility  as  Senators  of  the 
United  Stiites  to  see  to  it  that  the  centre  does 
hold  to  see  to  it  that  things  do  not  f;Ul 
apart.  I  suggest  that  in  our  c.-mplex  society 
there  is  no  single  facuir  which  can  be  isolated 
as  a  -centre."  Rather,  there  are  .soer.il  ele- 
ments which  go  to  comprise  the  center  of 
society.  One  of  these  Is  education.  And  with- 
out the  balance  wheel  of  education  at  the 
center  of  our  society,  things  will  begin  to  f.iH 

apart. 

We  know  that  a  democratic  society  pre- 
supposes an  informed,  intelligent,  and  edu- 
cated populace.  To  the  degree  that  we  fail 
to  educate  our   youngsters,   democracy   will 
fail,  and  with  it  society.  Thus,  a  declEion, 
such  as  the  one  made  by  the  House  Appro- 
priations  committee,    to   spend    .some    $186 
million  less  in  education  this  year  than  last 
goes  to  the  very  core  of  our  society  and  must 
be  viewed  in  a  context  larger  than  the  one 
apparently  chosen  by  the  House  Committee. 
We  live  In  difficult  t.mes  and  because  the 
limes  are  difficult  it  was  necessary  to  pass 
the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of 
1968 — the  bill  encompassing  the  surtax  and 
tlie  SG  billion  budgetary  cutback  in  Federal 
programs.    I    voted — albeit    reluctantly— for 
that  measure  because  to  do  otherwise  would 
be   to  abdicate  all   responsibility.  That  law 
now  provides  that  Federal  expenses  must  be 
cut  back  bv  $6  billion.  And  the  question,  of 
course,  is  where  those  cuts  shall  come. 

Education  must  be  viewed  as  an  invest- 
ment; an  investment  not  only  in  a  person 
but  an  investment  in  society  ;ts  a  whole. 
The  House  Committee  action,  which  I  urge 
my  colleagues  on  this  Committee  to  cast 
aside,  would  slash  15  to  18  per  cent  off  the 
money  spent  last  year  to  teach  children 
under  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act.  These  are  the  chil- 
dren of  America  who  need  that  assistance — 
tills  money — the  most. 

At  the  least,  we  must  maintain  our  pre- 
vious level  of  commitment  to  our  children. 
We  should  fund  the  education  programs  au- 
thorized by  Congress  at  the  full  level  pro- 
vided   in    the    authori:^ing    legislation.    You 
gentlemen  know  that  the  need  is  great.  In- 
deed far  greater  than  our  laws  now  recognize. 
By   honoring   the   House   Commitiee    pro- 
posal this  Committee  will  be  dishonoring  the 
promise  we   have   made   to   the   children   ol 
America,  and  will  be  acting  in  a  way  which  in 
the  long  run  will  make  -things  tail  apart"  in 
our  society.  Therefore  I  urge  the  Committee 
most  strongly  to  follow  the  request  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  spare  our  education  pro- 
grants. 

The  impact  of  an  inadequate  education  re- 
ceived in  the  early  years  of  a  child's  life  is 
carried  with  him  lor  Ufe;  it  i.s  an  indelible, 
intellectual  mark  of  Cain. 

Cutting  dollars  from  the  education  budget 
cannot  be  rationalized  as  a  short-run.  eco- 
homlc  measure:  it  has  long-range  effects  and 
implications. 

Thus  far  my  remarks  have  been  general. 
More  specifically,  I  v.ish  to  enter  a  plea  on 
behalf  ot  two  education  programs  which  have 
jun  become  law  and  v.hich  have  not  yet  had 
a  chance  to  make  their  contribution  lo  our 
youngsters.  I  speak  of  the  Drop-out  Program, 
Sponsored  bv  Senator  Murphy  oi  Calilornia, 
and  the  Bilingual  Education  Act.  which  I 
authored.  The  reniar:-:s  I  have  addressed  to 
education  in  general  are  equally  applicable 
to  these  two  programs. 

^«  a  result  of  testimony  taken  during  hear- 
ings it  became  evident  during  the  last  session 
of  Congress  that  these  two  programs  were 
essential  11  we  were  to  combat  the  problems- 
individual  and  societal— caused  by  our  in- 
attention to  youngsters  who  drop  out  of 
school  or  who  are  doomed  to  failure  in  school 
because  they  come  from  non-English  speak- 
ing families. 

The  report  of  the  Ilou-^e  Committee,  in 
r-t'on.-llzlrg  the  refusal  to  fund  any  new 
pro-rams,    states    that   the   Committee   has 
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"learned  from  long  experience  that  once  a 
new  grant  program  Is  started  It  Is  most  diffi- 
cult to  discontinue  It  or  even  to  keep  It  from 
growing  larger  each  year."  This  is  nothing  but 
a  brilliant  example  of  avoiding  the  real  Issue 
presented  by  new  legislation:  that  a  real 
need  exists  and  that  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent have  recognized  that  need  by  passing  a 
Iaw 

The  need  Is  manifest.  As  of  i960,  for  in- 
.stance.  the  educational  achievement  of  the 
Mexican-American  population  in  Colorado. 
California,  and  Texas  was  lower  than  that  of 
any  other  group — minority  or  otherwise — In 
7950.  In  other  words,  the  Mexican-American 
population  In  these  three  states  Is  more  than 
a  decade  behind  the  educational  achieve- 
ments of  any  other  group  In  this  nation.  Our 
hearings  on  Bilingual  Education  made  It 
clear  that  it  was  the  language  barrier  that 
these  children  encounter  on  enrolling  In 
school  that  was  the  prime  factor  in  their 
poor  scholastic  performance. 

Taking  the  problem  one  step  further.  I 
point  out  that  as  of  1960.  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
Mexicaii-.Amerlcan  population  In  these  same 
three  .sUtes — Colorado.  California,  and 
Texas — had  less  than  an  eighth  grade 
educatioi\.  . 

Aud  in  Tfxas.  forty  percent  of  the  Spanish- 
speaking  population  were  found  to  be  func- 
tionally Illiterate 

To  Ignore  these  needs,  to  Ignore  these  citi- 
zens by  refusing  to  fund  the  Bilingual  Edu- 
cation Act.  would  be  a  most  callous  act.  As  It 
Is.  the  authorization  we  provided  for  pro- 
grams under  the  new  law  Is  highly  modest — 
only  530  million  dollars  for  the  coming  fiscal 
vear.  We  requested  only  $30  million  because 
we  realized  that  the  budget  was  going  to 
be  tight 

There  are  more  than  three  million  children 
m  this  Nation  who  need  the  assistance  of 
the  Bilingual  Education  Act — the  Mexican- 
Americans  In  our  .southwestern  states,  the 
Cajun  population  in  Louisiana.  French- 
Canadians  In  Maine.  Portugese  in  Rhode  Is- 
land and  Massachusetts.  Puerto  Rlcans  in 
New  York  City.  Cubans  In  Florida,  and  the 
Polish  Americans  In  Chicago,  to  name  Just 
a  few.  If  the  Bilingual  Education  Act  were 
fully  funded  at  $30  million,  it  would  help 
only  215.000  )f  these  children  during  the 
first  year  of  op.^ratlon. 

We  are  talking  about  215.000  children  who 
go  to  classrooms  every  morning  where  they 
are  destined  to  be  confused.  They  go  to 
school  speaking  only  Spanish  or  only  Ger- 
man or  cnly  French  and  because  the  teacher 
Is  not  bilingual  and  because  she  has  no 
training  and  because  there  is  no  money  for 
special  text  books,  these  non-English  speak- 
ing children  are  cut  oH  from  the  educational 
process 

The  more  than  three  million  children  In 
.\merlca  who  come  from  non-EngUsh  speak- 
ing homes  need  the  assistance  that  the  Bi- 
lingual Education  Act  would  provide;  and  it 
will  be  small  solace  to  them  to  know  that 
they  have  been  sacrificed  in  the  name  of 
economy. 

Instead  of  saying  "we  cannot  afford  to 
educate  them,"  the  Senate  should  say  "we 
cannot  afford  not  to  educate  them." 

Therefore.  I  suggest,  most  urgently,  that 
the  Senators  on  this  Conunittee  examine  the 
priorities  of  the  Federal  budget  not  solely  in 
terms  of  dollars  and  cents,  but  in  terms  of 
people  and  children.  If.  in  your  deliberations 
you  decide  that  the  Drop-out  Program  and 
the  Bilingual  Education  Act  cannot  be 
funded  at  their  level  of  $30  million,  then 
reduce  their  appropriations  to  the  same  level 
as  you  reduce  other  education  programs — If 
Indeed,  you  reduce  the  education  budget  at 
all. 

The  times  are  dlfBcult.  but  difficulty  should 
not  dictate  negativism;  rather  we  should  be 
positive  in  our  convictions  that  now,  this 
year,  we  are  the  last  best  hope  of  the  chil- 
dren of  America  and  that  we  will  not  "lack 


all  conviction"  aa  Yeats  put  It  .  but  will  rise 
to  the  challenge,  the  responsibility,  and  the 
obligation. 

FINANCIAL  NEEDS  IN  HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
time  in  which  the  Nation  is  placing  in- 
creasing demands  on  its  institutions  of 
higher  education,  colleges  and  univer- 
sities are  finding  themselves  under  severe 
financial  pressures.  Public  institutions 
are  confronting  increasingly  constrained 
budgets  due  to  the  inability  of  State  rev- 
enue systems  to  generate  sufficient  in- 
come to  meet  the  full  range  of  social 
needs  for  which  State  governments  have 
responsibilities.  Private  institutions,  con- 
fronted with  gift  and  grant  sources  which 
are  failing  to  grow  as  rapidly  as  costs, 
have  raised  tuition  levels  to  heights 
which  effectively  exclude  students  from 
families  of  modest  means  and  prejudice 
the  student  heterogeneity  so  necessary 
for  a  successful  education  institution. 

While  current  annual  expenditures  for 
higher  education  are  $15  billion  or  2  per- 
cent of  gross  national  product,  both 
economists  and  professional  educators 
inform  us  that  the  share  of  the  Nation's 
final  output  devoted  to  higher  education 
must  increase  to  at  least  3  percent  of 
gross  national  product  if  the  quality  and 
diversity  of  American  higher  education 
is  to  be  preserved.  As  a  leading  educator, 
Howard  R.  Bowen,  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa,  has  stated: 

It  is  unthinkable  that  this  country,  as  com- 
mitted iis  It  is  to  higher  learning,  would  al- 
low the  system  of  coUesies  and  universities, 
private  or  public,  to  deteriorate — especially 
so  since  the  nation  can.  despite  the  war  and 
other  claims  on  our  resources,  easily  afford 
an  excellent  system  of  higher  education. 

Having  a  commitment  to  study  and 
report  on  matters  relating  to  the  train- 
ing and  utilization  of  the  Nation's  man- 
power, the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
intends  to  imdertake  an  analysis  of  this 
important  subject.  Surely  the  issues  in- 
volving the  maintenance  of  autonomy 
and  diversity  in  higher  education,  and 
growing  conflict  between  private  and 
public  institutions,  the  need  to  expand 
higher  education  opportimities  to  all 
citizens,  irrespective  of  income  level  and 
the  need  to  encourage  increased  effi- 
ciency in  the  use  of  higher  education 
facilities  need  to  be  clarified  if  the  Con- 
gress is  to  adopt  appropriate  policy 
measures  in  this  area. 

An  article  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  June  30.  1968.  points  up  the 
significance  of  this  financial  crisis.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  30,  1968] 

Education:   Urgent  Plea  for  More  Federal 

Aid 

While  students  are  demanding  university 
reforms,  university  presidents  worry  about 
footing  the  bill.  Last  week,  in  an  unusual 
move,  the  heads  of  the  nation's  42  leading 
universities  Issued  a  Joint  appeal  to  the 
Federal  Government  to  assume  a  greater 
share  of  the  biirden.  Their  appeal  was  un- 
usual for  several  reasons: 


( 1 )  Public  and  private  Institutions  Joined 
in  an  appeal  for  uU. 

(2)  The  universities,  whoi^  major  concern 
Is  graduate  scholarship,  stressed  that  they 
wanted  the  Federal  dollars  for  all  levels  of 
higher  education,  from  the  Junior  colleges 
on  up. 

(3)  All  agreed  that,  while  the  present  Fed- 
eral contributions  for  such  specific  purposes 
as  research,  construction  and  student  aid 
are  essential  and  must  be  Increased,  there 
is  now  a  desperate  need  for  general  subsidy 
uf  current  operations  on  a  regular,  continu- 
ing basis. 

(4)  Since  such  general  aid,  never  pro- 
vided before,  will  require  some  formula  based 
on  a  combination  of  an  Institution's  enroll- 
ment and  the  equality  of  the  education 
dispensed,  the  academic  leaders  conceded 
that  some  national  yardsticks  will  probably 
have  to  be  accepted. 

But  the  appeal  was  unusual  In  another 
way.  It  took  cognizance  of  political  realities 
and  left  no  doubt  that  the  timing  alms  at 
the  political  conventions,  in  the  hope  that  a 
new  higher  education  deal,  already  urged  by 
President  Johnson,  will  be  part  of  the  next 
President's  program.  The  university  leaders, 
in  effect,  were  saying  that  now  is  the  time  for 
all  good  parties  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
campus. 

A     MAJOR     EXPANSION 

At  an  executive  committee  meeting  of  the 
Association  of  American  Universities  which 
drafted  the  statement.  Nathan  M.  Pusey. 
president  of  Harvard  University,  told  this 
reporter:  "We  wouldn't  be  unhappy  If  some 
of  this  document  showed  up  in  the  party 
platforms." 

Why  is  the  situation  so  critical? 

Partly,  it  is  a  matter  of  the  huge  expan- 
sion of  higher  education.  Enrollments  are 
up  from  2.6  million  in  1955  to  7  million  now. 
with  a  continuing  build-up  that  is  expected 
to  reach  8  million  by  1975  and  perhaps  13 
million  by  the  end  of  the  century. 

This,  plus  Inflation,  is  reflected  In  operat- 
ing expenditures,  which  have  grown  from 
(3.4-blllion  to  $15-bllllon  annually  in  the 
past  decade.  For  construction  alone,  it  is 
estimated,  between  $1.5-billlon  and  $2.2-bll- 
lion  will  be  needed  annually  for  the  foresee- 
able future.  And  by  1975.  the  total  annual 
operating  costs  may  be  $6-bllllon  higher  than 
they  are  today.  Neither  tuition,  nor  state 
subsidy,  nor  private  donations  nor  all  three 
combined  can  pick  up  so  huge  an  additional 
tab. 

A  major  reason  why  costs  are  rising  so 
phenomenally,  apart  from  higher  faculty  sal- 
aries and  library  and  equipment  costs.  Is 
that  gn'aduate  study,  not  long  ago  a  minimal 
part  of  the  enterprise.  Is  becoming  a  mass- 
education  sector,  too. 

Graduate  enrollments  have  grown  from 
Just  above  300,000  in  1960  to  almost  700,000 
now,  and  the  million  mark  is  expected  to 
be  reached  by  1975.  The  cost  of  educating  a 
graduate  student  may  be  as  much  as  six 
limes  that  of  an  undergraduate.  The  average 
cost  to  the  university  of  maintaining  a  gradu- 
ate student  for  one  year  is  $4,500,  but  many 
fellowships  provide  no  more  than  $2,500,  and 
so  the  subsidy  by  the  university  Is  consid- 
erable. 

State  universities  feel  the  pinch  most 
severely.  State  legislatures  are  under  strong 
pressure  to  provide  money  for  college  stu- 
dents, especially  for  those  who  live  within 
the  state.  No  such  pressures  are  exerted  on 
behalf  of  graduate  students  who  are  chosen 
on  a  national  basis  for  nationwide  service. 

Another  reason  for  the  crisis  Is  that,  at  the 
moment  when  the  war  in  Vietnam  has  led  to 
a  serious  retrenchment  of  Federal  funds  al- 
ready, the  universities  are  asked  to  do  more. 
They  not  only  must  tool  up  for  such  new 
areas  as  computer  science,  molecular  biology 
and  oceanography,  but  they  are  being  chal- 
lenged to  respond  to  the  urban  crisis  and  to 
the  pollution  of  our  environment. 
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There  can  be  legitimate  debate,  as  there 
Uus  been  at  Columbia,  whether  the  univer- 
sities are  sufficiently  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  the  slums  that  surround  many  of  them. 
But  it  Is  absurd  to  pretend  that  the  universi- 
ties with  their  own  resources  or  even  with 
such  additions  as  the  Ford  Foundation's 
•jlO-mlllion  urban  grant  to  Columbia,  can 
c'lo  more  than  administer  first  aid.  Anything 
more  substantial  will  require  a  massive  in- 
fusion of  government  dollars. 

CONTROVERSy    EXPECTED 

Clearly,  the  call  for  substantial  Federal 
.subsidy  will  be  accompanied  by  controversy 
md  if  and  when  the  dollars  flow,  will  bring 
!,bout  far-reaching  changes  on  the  academic 

Among  the  controversies  will  be  the  extent 
to  which  public  fund*  may  be  used  to  sup- 
port church-afflllated  institutions  without 
violating  the  Constitution.  Some  church- 
related  universities  may  try  to  meet  this 
issue  by  phasing  out  the  control  their 
churches  have  exercised  over  them,  and  this 
IS  already  beginning. 

There  is  every  likelihood  that  following 
the  recent  Supreme  Court  decision  which 
has  opened  the  wav  1»  citizens'  suits  to  test 
thU  issue,  there  will  be  specific  cotut  actions 
lo  determine  the  future  course. 

More  fundamental  Is  the  question  whether 
extensive  Federal  subsidy  will  wipe  out  the 
difference  between  public  and  private  instl- 
t  utlons. 

G  Alexander  Heard,  president  of  Vander- 
bllt  University  and  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee which  drafted  the  statement,  saUl 
last  week:  "The  Federal  money  is  the  freest 
money  we  get." 

Both  Pusev  and  Grayson  Kirk,  president 
at  Columbia,"  pointed  out  that  most  private 
vmlversitles  now  get  a  substantial  part  of 
iieir  budget  from  Washington— in  Colum- 
lila's  case  exactly  half  of  the  total,  at  Har- 
vard not  very  much  less.  Most  of  such  money 
is  for  specific  research. 

Already,  the  remaining  difference  between 
private  and  public  institutions  is  on  the  un- 
dergraduate level  where  the  public  universi- 
ties must  meet  the  demand  for  expansion 
md  where  admission,  though  often  quite  se- 
lective, cannot  be  a«  academically  exclusive 
as  that  at  the  top-quality  private  schools. 

Moreover,  for  a  public  university  to  in- 
dulge in  the  luxury  of  smallness  is  increas- 
ingly difficult,  and  this  creates  a  difference  in 
tone  and  type. 

But  on  the  graduate  level,  as  Pusey  pointed 
out  these  differences  have  largely  disap- 
peared The  professors,  students  and  work 
;ire  interchangeable  in  public  and  private 
universities. 

A  larger  Federal  role  will  diminish  collegiate 
differences,  without  necessarily  wiping  them 
t)ut.  The  extent  to  which  private  universities 
determine  their  ovm  course  will  depend  on 
the  convictions  and  strength  of  the  trustees 
and  presidents. 

Any  judgment  as  to  whether  the  greater 
coming  Federal  subsidy  is  boon  or  threat 
depends  on  the  observer's  political  philos- 
ophy as  much  as  on  facts.  Indeed,  the  only 
lact  that  cannot  be  argued  is  that  the  ques- 
tion is  no  longer  whether,  but  only  when  and 
how  increased  Federal  aid  will  come.  The 
dternative  would  be  either  to  go  the  way  of 
t^e  Sorbonne  and  let  more  and  more  stu- 
dents be  taught  by  fewer  and  fewer  profes- 
sors, or  to  raise  tuitions  to  a  point  where 
only  the  few  would  be  able  to  afford  what 
the"  many  want  and  need.  Either  course  is 
the  path  to  revolution. 

Fred  M.  Hechinger. 


TAIWAN:  ISLAND  OF  PROGRESS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  amidst 
the  barrage  of  commentary  and  news 
about  the  turbulence  in  mainland  China 


over  the  past  year,  little  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  exciting  stoi-y  of  the 
progress,  prosperity,  and  stability  of 
Taiwan.  In  contrast  to  the  economic  set- 
backs and  disintegrating  social  order 
which  Communist  China  is  expei-iencing 
uiider  the  cultural  revolution,  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  advancement  of  Na- 
tionalist China  stands  as  a  powerful  ex- 
ample of  the  ability  of  a  non-Commu- 
nist free  enterprise  system  to  build  a 
better  life  for  the  people  of  an  Asian 
nation.  Taiwan  is  making  steady  ad- 
vances in  the  movement  toward  a  rep- 
resentative, republican  system  protect- 
ing the  rights  of  Taiwanese  and  Chinese 
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As  an  island  of  progress.  Taiwan  has 
quickly  become  an  Asian  model  for  an 
alternative  to  Communist  rule.  The  18 
million  overseas  Chinese  spread  through- 
out Asia  now  look  to  Taiwan  for  a  pat- 
tern for  a  new  social  order.  To  the 
struggling  nations  of  Asia  which  are 
often  seemingly  confronted  with  the 
painful  choice  between  communism  and 
despair,  the  successful  example  of  Tai- 
wan offers  a  bright  alternative. 

The  people  of  Nationalist  China,  next 
to  Japan,  enjoy  the  highest  standard  of 
living  in  the  Far  East.  Unlike  the  main- 
land Chinese,  who  are  expected  tc  num- 
ber   1   billion   by    1980,   the   people   of 
Taiwan  will  not  be  confronted  by  the 
horrible    threat    of    famine.    Through 
skillful  planning  and  diligent  effort,  the 
Taiwanese  have  escaped  the  squeeze  of 
the     food     population     spiral     which 
threatens  to  strangle  so  much  of  the 
Asian  world.  Since  1952,  Taiwan  has  en- 
joyed a  progressive  and  dramatic  in- 
crease in  agricultural  productivity.  The 
rice  crop  for  1967  set  a  new  national 
record  of  1.1  million  metric  tons.  At  the 
same  time.  Taiwan  has  brought  its  birth 
rate  down  to  a  demographically  manage- 
able level,  unlike  the  mainland,  where 
the  population  is  currently  growing  at  a 
rate   of   approximately    17   million   per 
year,  Taiwan  appears  to  have  the  prob- 
lem of  population  under  control.  With 
one  of  the  highest  population  densities  in 
the  world,  Taiwan  during  the  mid-1950's 
had  a  population  growth  rate  of  approx- 
imately 3.8  percent,  a  level  well  above 
the  demographic  danger  point  of  3  per- 
cent In  1965,  as  the  result  of  a  limited 
birth  control  program,  the  annual  birth 
rate  had  declined  to  2.7  percent. 

Yet  Taiwan's  high  standard  of  living 
is  the  result  of  far  more  than  merely 
defying  the  threat  of  a  population 
squeeze.  The  island's  economy  is  pres- 
ently considered  to  be  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  in  the  world.  Since  1960,  the 
national  income  has  increased  at  a  rate 
of  more  than  9  percent  per  year  while 
industrial  production  has  enjoyed  an 
annual  growth  rate  of  approximately  15 
percent.  Exports  for  the  first  three  quar- 
ters of  1967  were  already  20  percent 
ahead  of  1966. 

Furthermore,  economic  advancement 
has  been  accompanied  by  social  prog- 
ress A  social  welfare  program  currently 
covers  approximately  680.000  people. 
Taiwan's  land  reform  program,  begun 
in  the  early  1950's.  is  generally  consid- 
ered to  be  the  only  successful  land  re- 
form program  in  Asia  outside  of  Japan. 


The  compulsory  education  program  has 
been  expanded,  and  new  school  construc- 
tion has  been  a  source  of  pride. 

To  have  accomplished  all  this  in  a  little 
less  than  20  years  surely  proves  the  un- 
equaled  source  of  energy  found  in  the 
hearts,  minds,  and  bodies  of  free  men. 
The  history  of  this  success  story  is  cer- 
tainly deserving  of  our  attention.  The  Re- 
public of  China  assumed  administrative 
authority  over  Taiwan  and  the  Pesca- 
dores  immediately   after   the   Japanese 
surrender  in   1945,   for  they  had  been 
promised  control  over  the  islands  by  the 
Allies  in  the  Cairo  and  Potsdam  Decla- 
rations. Under  the  Nationalist  Govern- 
ment, the  islands  in  1947  became  one  of 
the  35  provinces  of  China.  As  the  situa- 
tion on  the  mainland  progressively  de- 
teriorated for  the  Nationalists,  Taiwan 
became  a  haven  for  the  Nationalist  refu- 
gees from  Communist  oppression,  with 
the   greatest   influx   between   1948   and 
1950.  After  suffering  military  defeat,  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  China  re- 
established itself  on  the  island  of  Taiwan 
in  December  1949.  The  stalwart  group  of 
approximately  I'u  million  Chinese  who 
retreated  with  tlie  Nationalist  Govern- 
ment and  Chiang  Kai-shek  were  faced 
with  the   formidable   task   not  only   of 
settling  in  a  new  homeland  but  also  re- 
building' an  island  devastated  by  war. 

As  the  Nationalist  Government  reorga- 
nized   and    reeistablished    itself    under 
President    Chiant,'  •  Kai-shek,    the    still 
dominant  Kuomintang   Party   began  a 
study  of  the  factors  contributing  to  its 
defeat  on  the  mainland.  One  conclusion 
of  this  survey  was  that  the  Nationalist 
Government   had   not   been  sufficiently 
concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the  people 
and  had  not  made  adequate  efforts  to 
curb   inflation   and   corruption.   Conse- 
quently, the  Government  coupled  its  pro- 
gram   of    economic    development    with 
effective  plans  for  land  reform  and  edu- 
ration  while  at  the  same  time  assuming 
ih^  burden  of  maintaining  one  of  the 
laree-st  standing  armies  in  the  world  in 
proportion  to  population. 

Land  reform  was  the  object  of  con- 
centration in  the  economic  development 
program   between   1949   and   1953.  The 
Nationali-st  Government,  with  the  as.sist- 
ance  of  the  Sino-American  Joint  Com- 
mission on  Rural  Recontruction,  launch- 
ed a  three-stage  plan.  The  first  phase, 
begun  in  1949,  was  a  sUtutory  reduction 
of  rents  to  a  maximum  of  37.5  percent  of 
the  main  crop.  In  1951,  the  second  phase 
was  inaugurated  with  the  sale  of  public 
lands.  The  final  phase  of  the  program 
was   begun   in    1953   under   the   .slogan 
"land  to  the  tiller."  Large  landholdings 
were  purchased  by  the  Government  and 
then  sold  on  easy  terms  to  the  tenants. 
The  landowners  were  reimbursed  with 
shares  in  the  large  public  enterpnses 
and  Government  bonds.  Thus,  by  com- 
pensating the  landowners,  Taiwan  wisely 
avoided  the  social  turmoil  and  blood- 
shed which  often  accompanies  land  re- 
form and  negates  its  salutory  effects. 

Not  only  did  Taiwan  break  up  the 
stagnant  subsistence  cycle  of  her  agri- 
cultural society,  but  industry  also  bene- 
fitted from  the  new  availability  of  capi- 
tal posses.sed  by  former  landowners  seek- 
ing new  investments.  As  a  result  of  the 
land  reform  program,  which  was  also 
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accompanied  by  market  credit  and  agri- 
culture extension  services,  agricultural 
production  ha^i  doubled  and  the  average 
family  income  multiplied  threefold. 

The  comparison,  the  success  of  Na- 
tionalist China's  land  reform  program 
impressively  outdistances  the  results  of 
land  distribution  efforts  in  Communist 
China  as  well  as  programs  in  several 
other  Asian  countries.  In  terms  of 
productivity,  the  Communist  program  of 
agricultural  collectivization  appears  to 
have  failed.  While  the  level  of  agricul- 
tural production  did  increase,  it  failed 
to  maintain  a  balance  with  the  needs  of 
the  population,  and,  in  1961.  Commu- 
nist China  did  not  enjoy  even  the  1958 
level  of  consumption. 

The  Nationalist  Government's  con- 
cern with  the  social  advancement  and 
welfare  of  its  people  was  additionally 
manifested  in  the  emphasis  it  placed 
up^n  education.  While  much  of  the  de- 
veloping world  is  waging  a  battle  against 
illiteracy,  Taiwan  has  oneJof  the  highest 
literacy  rates  in  the  Far  East.  In  1955, 
it  was  esttmated  that  85  2  percent  of  the 
total  population  was  literate;  at  approxi- 
mately the  same  time,  it  was  believed 
that  on  the  mainland  only  about  20  per- 
cent of  the  papulation  had  achieved 
literacy.  At  present,  around  22  percent 
of  the  island's  population  is  in  school. 
Attempting  to  meet  the  increasing  de- 
mands of  a  newly  industrialized  society, 
the  government  recently  instituted  a 
9-year  compulsory  education  program; 
within  the  next  6  years,  the  Government 
intends  to  invest  $1.9  billion  in  education. 
In  the  year  1964-65  alone.  81  new  schools 
were  constructed. 

Taiwan  is  not  only  providing  educa- 
tion for  its  own  people,  but  it  has  quickly 
become  a  center  of  higher  education  for 
the  vast  number  of  overseas  Chinese 
spread  throughout  Asia. .  Taiwan  pres- 
ently has  10  universities.  11  colleges,  and 
48  junior  colie>.?es.  and  important  efforts 
are  being  made  to  improve  facilities  for 
postgraduate  study.  Taiwan's  steady 
progress  and  pursuit  of  excellence  in  the 
field  of  education  provides  a  thoughtful 
contrast  to  the  social  system  on  the 
mainland  where,  as  the  result  of  the 
•cultural  revolution,"  some  100  million 
children  have  not  been  in  school  since 
1966. 

Once  Taiwan's  dramatic  agricultural 
growth  was  sufBcient  to  provide  a  base 
for  her  economic  boom,  the  government 
turned  its  attention  toward  industrial 
development  and  launched  the  first 
4-year  economic  plan  in  1953.  This  rela- 
tively late  start  in  full-scale  industrial- 
ization worked  to  Taiwan's  advantage, 
for  she  was  able  to  begin  with  modern 
plants  rather  than  being  slowed  down  by 
a  technolo'jical  lag  resulting  from  ob- 
solete equipment.  Under  the  Japanese. 
Taiwan's  economy  was  based  largely  on 
agriculture.  When  the  Nationalist  Chi- 
nese assumed  control  of  Taiwan  in  1945, 
the  island  was  almost  totally  lacking  in 
an  industrial  base.  At  that  time,  there 
were  only  two  cotton  mills,  two  jute 
mills,  and  one  woolen  mill;  hardly  an 
auspicious  base  for  Taiwan's  now  boom- 
ing textile  industry.  Thus.  Nationalist 
China's  startling  economic  progress  in 
the  last  20  years  is  the  result  of  a  skill- 


ful harnessing  of  resources  and  a  steady 
application  of  determination  rather 
than  the  result  of  the  inheritance  of  an 
already-developed  economy. 

One  might  pause  at  this  point  to  note 
that  an  important  resource  in  terms  of 
capital  and  technical  assistance  for 
Taiwan  has  been  the  approximately  $1.4 
billion  ill  American  aid  given  to  Na- 
tionalist China  between  1948  and  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1966.  Taiwan's  progress 
surely  is  an  indication  that  successful  aid 
efforts  are  possible,  and  the  fact  that  she 
has  now  developed  her  own  foreign  as- 
sistance program  is  a  gratifying  epilog  to 
the  history  of  the  American  foreign  aid 
program. 

Industrial  production  growth  since 
1958  has  been  at  a  spectacular  rate  with 
no  sign  of  a  slowdown  in  1967.  During  the 
past  2  years,  the  construction  industry 
has  served  as  the  pacesetter  for  the  eco- 
nomy, while  another  booming  field  has 
been  electronics.  Taiwan  is  now  truly  on 
its  way  to  becoming  an  industrialized 
nation.  In  1966.  textiles  for  the  first  time 
replaced  sugar  as  the  leading  export. 
Taiwan's  GNP  per  capita  growth  rate  has 
been  the  highest  in  East  Asia  outside 
Japan. 

"Taiwan  does  have  a  few  economic 
problems,  but  the  manner  in  which  she 
is  grappling  with  her  difficulties  gives 
positive  cause  to  believe  that  she  will 
effectively  meet  these  challenges.  With  a 
proportionally  very  young  population — 
44  percent  of  the  13.5  million  popula- 
tion ai-e  under  15 — Taiwan  is  faced  with 
the  problem  of  underemployment.  There 
is  also  a  need  to  further  develop  the  na- 
tion's infrastructure.  In  a  very  effective 
effort  to  meet  the  problem  of  underem- 
ployment, Taiwan  has  launched  a  pro- 
gram to  attract  Increased  foreign  in- 
vestment in  order  to  create  more  em- 
ployment opportimities.  Foreign  invest- 
ment levels  are  already  very  high  and 
have  been  credited  with  accelerating  and 
sustaining  Taiwan's  economic  boom.  Al- 
ready several  American  companies  such 
as  General  Instnmient  Corp..  IBM  World 
Trade  Corp.,  Philco-Ford,  and  TRW, 
Inc..  play  leading  roles  in  Taiwan's  flour- 
ishing electronics  industry. 

Taiwan  has  attracted  this  high  level  of 
foreign  investment  through  favorable 
investment  laws,  such  as  a  5-year  tax 
holiday  for  qualifying  companies,  the 
creation  of  special  industrial  districts, 
and  attractive  wage  levels.  The  Nation- 
alists hope  to  build  Taiwan  into  a  large 
processing'  center  into  which  unfinished 
uoods  are  imported  and  processed  prod- 
ucts exported.  The  new  industrial  park 
at  Kaosiung  is  already  operating  as  a 
customs  free  zone  for  foreign  industry. 
Twenty-six  firms  have  invested  approxi- 
mately $3.8  million  in  their  plants  in  the 
Kaosiung  free  trade  area. 

A  growing  volume  of  foreign  trade  has 
also  made  a  significant  contribution  to 
Taiwan's  economic  boom.  The  trade  fig- 
ures for  1965  and  1966  list  a  total  of  im- 
ports and  exports  of  more  than  SI  bil- 
lion. Last  year  exports  jumped  more  than 
14  percent,  with  leading  gains  in  tex- 
tiles, ores,  lumbers,  chemicals,  and 
cement.  Next  to  textiles,  top  foreign  ex- 
change earners  are  bananas  and  sugar. 
Such  progress  stands  in  marked  contrast 


to  the  foreign  trade  setbacks  resulting 
from  the  xenophobic  outbursts  and  poli- 
cies of  the  Communist  Chinese  "cultural 
revolution."  Communist  China's  foreign 
trade  dropped  in  1967,  and  unofficial  re- 
ports indicate  that  industrial  output  on 
the  mainland  also  dropped. 

Taiwan's  economic  miracle  is  an  ex- 
ample of  a  successful  gims  and  butter 
policy  as  she  has  balanced  the  economic 
demands  of  development  with  the  main- 
tenance of  a  constantly  modernizing 
military  force.  Though  U.S.  military  as- 
sistance to  the  Republic  of  China  has 
been  considerable,  Taiwan  has  shoul- 
dered the  majority  of  the  financial  bur- 
den. Buying  approximately  $8  million 
worth  of  military  equipment  from  the 
United  States  every  year,  the  Nationalist 
Government  puts  $3  into  its  Military  Es- 
tablishment for  every  $1  of  U.S.  assist- 
ance. 

The  militarily  strategic  role  of  Taiwan 
in  the  free  world's  defense  system  against 
Communist  aggression  is  considerable. 
Commimist  occupation  of  Taiwan  would 
be  a  blow  to  the  free  world  as  it  would  not 
only  lessen  the  effectiveness  of  U.S.  base.s 
on  Okinawa  but  would  also  create  a 
threat  against  the  Philippines  and  other 
Pacific  nations.  Moreover,  Taiwan  pres- 
ently has  a  strategic  significance  as  a 
base  for  the  U.S.  7th  Fleet  and  as  a 
service  base  for  American  aircraft  used 
In  'Vietnam.  Furthermore,  American  mili- 
tary leaders  consider  the  strong  armed 
forces  of  Taiwan  as  an  important  deter- 
rent against  a  massive  Chinese  Com- 
munist thrust  into  Southeast  Asia.  A 
significant  portion  of  Red  China's  mili- 
tar>'  is  presently  tied  down  in  its  coastal 
areas. 

Taiwan's  Armed  Forces  currently  num- 
ber around  600,000  troops,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  the  Government  spends 
about  $325  million  per  year  on  defense. 
The  reserve  training  program,  which  was 
Initiated  in  1956,  now  has  more  than  a 
million  men  ready  to  come  to  the  nation'.-: 
aid.  A  steady  recruitment  program  has 
kept  the  soldier's  average  age  In  the  ear'y 
20's. 

The  Republic  of  China  has  demon- 
strated that  it  is  a  nation  willing  to  grab 
on  to  Its  boot  straps  to  defend  and  de- 
velop Its  new  homeland.  Taiwan's  prog- 
ress, prosperity,  and  stability  present  an 
impressive  comparison  with  the  economic 
setbacks  and  unrest  which  have  racked 
Communist  China  in  the  last  20  years. 
The  economic  and  social  advancement 
which  Taiwan  has  made  while  also  shoul- 
dering the  weight  of  a  gigantic  military 
commitment  should  serve  as  proof  to  the 
many  struggling  nations  of  Asia  and  the 
world  that  a  system  of  free  enterprise  and 
individual  justice  offers  a  viable  and  de- 
sirable alternative  to  the  empty  promise.s 
and  oppression  of  the  Commimist  system. 
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URGENT   PROBLEMS    IN   PROPER 
PERSPECTIVE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  vio- 
lence and  the  tragedy  which  we  have  al! 
witnessed  in  recent  months  has  served 
to  intensify  the  demands  of  those  who 
call  for  a  rapid  return  to  "law  and  or- 
der." Characterized  by  a  sense  of  ur- 
gency, these  demands  have  spawned  an 


overabundance  of  easy  answers,  and 
those  of  us  who  seek  enduring  solutions 
to  the  problems  of  crime  and  disorder 
have  experienced  a  growing  concern. 

This  concern  ha3  been  well  expressed 
by  the  editors  of  the  Saturday  Review  in 
a  recent  statement  entitled  'The  Crusade 
for  Law  and  Order."  Reminding  us  that 
America  is  a  nation  born  cut  of  protest, 
the  editors  Insist  that  important  distinc- 
tions must  be  drawn  between  political 
unrest  and  organized  crime.  Tney  are 
disturbed  by  the  tendency  to  offer  simple 
repressive  solutions  to  disorders  which 
grow  out  of  legitirtiate  needs,  and  they 
are  critical  of  those  w'lo  disguise  their 
objectijns  to  those  needs  with  false  argu- 
ments about  political  or  economic  prior- 

iti6s 

The  editors  of  the  Saturday  Review 
have  set  the  present  debate  over  crime 
and  disorder  in  its  proper  perspective. 
I  ask  unanimouiJ  consent  that  their 
thoughtful  statement  be  printed  in  the 

Record.  ,        .    . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


The   Crusade   fob   L.nw   Miv   Order 
According  to  newspaper  reports.  Governor 
Ron.Td  "leagnn  of  OaUfornia  has  blamed  the 
••spirit  of  rermlsslveness"   for  the  death  of 
Senator  Robert  P.  Kennedy   and   for  much 
of  the  Molence  In  the  land.  He  has  ca   ed 
special   attention   to  the  role  of  -so-called 
leaders"  and  the  courts  in  fostering  attitudes 
of  irresponsibility  and  lawlessness.  Governor 
Reagan  has  declared  that  he  win  not  tolerate 
this    kind    of    permissiveness   In    California. 
Since  the  .issassiaatlon  look  place  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  since  Mr.  Reagan  has  blamed  per- 
missiveness  for   It.   and   since   he   has  said 
that  governors  should  not  tolerate  permis- 
siveness, what  does  this  say  about  the  Gov- 
ernor  of    Calif ornlti?    This   question    is   not 
more  absurd  than  the  progression  of  absurdi- 
ties embedded  In  Mr.  Reagan's  remarks. 

Nor    is    it    absurd    to    ask    whether    Gov- 
ernor Reagan  Is  aware  of  the  contribution 
to   the   atmosphere   of    casual   violence   and 
crime  made  bv   television  and  the  film  in- 
dustry the  production  headquarters  of  which 
is  Holiywood.  California.   Brutality,  sadism, 
murder,  and  cheap  sex  are  mass  produced  in 
California  and  constitute  one  of  the  states 
leading  sources  of  revenue.  Mr.  Reagan  him- 
self Is  a  product  Of  this  particular  Industry 
and   was    featured    In   many   Westerns,    the 
trademark  of  which  is  the  quick  draw  and 
the    lightnlng-fa.st    trigger    fineer,    depicted 
as  being  among  the  highest  of  the  manly  vir- 
tues Mr.  Reagan  didn't  produce  or  distribute 
the>=e  films  nor  did  he  personally  sit  millions 
of  children  down  In  front  of  TV  screens,  de- 
sensitizing the  youngsters  to  the  fragility  ot 
life  and  the  need  for  respect  for  law.  but  it 
is  Mr    Reagan  who  has  said  that  governors 
should  not  tolerate  those  things  that  make 
violence.  ,,,      , 

Obviously,  the  Governor  of  Camorma  can- 
rot  tell  Hoil ywood  whac  to  do.  It  is  ludicrous 
to  suppose  that  the  problem  of  violence  on 
TV  or  films,  or  the  problem  of  violence  In 
general,  can  be  done  away  with  by  simple 
ukase  issued  from  any  state  capltol.  There  Is 
a  multiplicity  of  causes.  Just  as  there  is  a 
multiplicity  of  effects,  and  basic  approaches 
!ire  necessary.  The  atmosphere  of  violence 
fostered  by  Hollywood  is  not  a  state  problem 
but  a  national  one. 

Our  purpose  in  calling  attention  to  Gov- 
ernor Reagan's  remarks  is  not  to  engage  in 
petard-hoisting  but  to  illustrate  the  kind 
of  nonsense  now  being  retailed  across  the 
nation  on  the  subject  of  violence.  Ea.sy  an- 
swers are  filling  the  air.  What  most  of  them 
have  In  common  is  the  call  for  a  crackdown. 


It  Is  made  to  appear  that  if  only  we  beef  up 
the  police  and  encourage  them  to  act  toucher 
the  nation  can  be  restored  to  its  .serene  ways. 
More  energies  are  being  mobilized  to  combat 
etfects   than   are   being   summoned   tor   con- 
fronting the  iinclcrlyinB  causes.  Repression 
seems  to  be  primary;  prevention  is  secondary. 
And  nothing   is  more  cliaracteristic  of   the 
kind  of  advice  that  is  ko  freely  oflered  these 
days  on  the  subject  of  law  and  order  than 
the  emphasis  being  put  tn  the  need  to  crack 
skulls   rather   than  on   the   need    to  comb::t 
despair  and  humiliation  which  make  protest 
inevitable.     It     is     ironic     that     a     nation 
born  out  of  prote.a  should  be  putting  such 
high  priority  on  subduing  protest  rather  than 
scrutinizing  it  and  seeking  to  meet  it  in  Uie 
only  Ijasic  way  it  can  be  met,  I.aw  in  a  free 
society  Is  much  more  than  an  army  of  heav- 
ily armed  policemen  wading  into  a  crowd: 
law  Is  first  of  all  a  svstem  of  justice,  political 
and  social,  designed  primarily  to  keep  peo- 
ple from  being  pushed  around  by  other  peo- 
ple or  by  the  state  itself,  and  to  enable  peo- 
ple to  live  fuller  and  freer  lives. 

The  best  wav  to  make  law  work  is  to  make 
justice  operational.  Some  of  the  same  law- 
makers who  said  the  nation  couldn't  possibly 
ullord  an  adequate  antlpoverty  program  have 
no  dlfflcultv   m  finding  as  much  money  as 
may  be  necessary  to  expand  police  forces  or 
to  equip  the  police  with  weapons  of  enlarged 
desiructiveness.  Similarly,  billions  of  dollars 
are  instantly  available  for  Vietnam,   where 
our  announced   objective   is   to  give  people 
the  right  to  chtwse  their  own  government. 
Americans    who    live    in    the    ghettos    have 
clearly  chosen  to  improve  their  own  station 
in  life,  vet  some  of  the  men  who  make  tiie 
laws  do  not  seem  to  comprehend  this  kind 
of   self-determination   and    their  own   clear 
responsibility  to  help  make  it  work. 

Another  unhappy  characteristic  of  many 
of  the  easy  answers  now  being  offered   for 
eradicating  violence   is  the  collapse  of  dis- 
tinctions.   An    important    distinction    must 
be  made  between  people  who  are  caught  up 
in  political  and  social  unheaval  and  people 
involved  in  organized  crime.  Respect  for  law 
and  order  is  not  advanced  v.hen  police  deal 
with  both  groups  as  though  they  are  deal- 
ing with  the  same  thing.  The  same  is  true 
ol    student    demoivstrations.    A    Ui3tiact:on 
must  be  made  between  the  many  students 
who   are   demonstrating   for   increased   par- 
ticipation in  the  decisions  tnat  affect  their 
lives,  and  the  few  students  who  are  exploit- 
ing this  underlying  situation  for  their  own 
avowed  destructive  ends.  (It  is  unfortunate 
that   Columbia   University,   where   relations 
broke  down,  should  dominate  the  headlines, 
while  almost  no  attention  is  being  paid  to 
compuses  such   as   American   University,   in 
Washington,  D.C.,  where  ttudent  protest  has 
been  imaginatively  and  responsibly  met  and 
where  a  pattern  of  strong  student-faculty  ad- 
ministration   cooperation    is    being    worked 
out.) 

The  easiest  way  of  creating  a  nation  of  law 
and  order  is  to  establish  a  police  state.  The 
business  of  carrying  out  the  laws  in  a  free 
society,  however,  is  somewhat  more  com- 
plicated. Here  we  face  the  undoubted  fact 
that  free  societies  have  not  been  able  to  meet 
all  their  problems  without  a  certain  degree 
of  clamor  and  chaos.  But  v.-e  will  at  least  serve 
ourselves  and  advance  our  purposes  if  we 
understand  our  own  historical  background 
and  if  we  learn  to  resist  easy  answers.  Tlie 
iittack  on  violence  requires  not  just  superior 
counter-violence  but  a  spirited  and  morally 
imaginative  upgrading  of  our  entire  way  of 

life. 

— N.  C. 


ADVICE     FROM     ILLINOIS     SMALL 
BUSINESSMEN 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  some  weeks 
ago  I  asked  the  small  businessmen  in 


Illinois  to  advise  me  on  matters  of  con- 
cern to  them.  I  asked  them  to  explain 
their   problems  with   Government   pro- 
grams, and  what  the  Government  might 
do  to  help  alleviate  .some  of  the.se  prob- 
lems, rhe  re.spon.se  of  over  1,000  of  tliem 
was  of  great  assistance  to  me  in  my  role 
as    ianl'Jn;v    minority    member    on    the 
Small  Business  Subcommittee.  Because 
the  replies  were  so  informative  and  help- 
ful to  my  own  understanding.  I  would 
like  to  share  their  comments  and  sugges- 
tions with  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate. 
The  questionnaire  which  I  circulated 
asked  specifically  what  the  businessmen 
consider  to  be  their  major  problems  v.ith 
the  Federal  Government.  Their  replies 
follow,  in  order  of  importance: 
Finst.  High  taxes. 

Second.  Paperwork  and  red  tape  in  re- 
quired Federal  forms. 

Third.  Government  interference   and 
regulation. 

Fourth.  Minimum  wage  laws. 
Fifth.  Growing  union  power  and  con- 
trol. 
Sixth.  Difficulty  in  obtaining  business 

financing. 

Seventh.  Government  spending  and  in- 
flation. 
Eighth.  Fair  trade  practices. 
Ninth.   Shortage   of   qualified   .skilled 
labor. 

Tenth.  Government  bureaucracy  and 
inefficiency. 

We  in  Congress  are  aware  that  one  oi 
the  first  sectors  of  our  economy  to  re- 
flect difficulties  and  one  of  the  last  to 
share  in  the  pood  times  is  the  small  busi- 
ness community.  The  fact  Uiat  the  econ- 
omy is  currently  in  an  inflationary  .spiral 
is  quite  evident  to  Illinois  small  busi- 
nessmen. They  see  themselves  caught  in 
a  squeeze  play  and  the  pinch  is  begin- 
ning to  make  them  %ery  uncomfortable. 
They  see  the  tax  structure  as  awesome 
in  size,  variety,  and  complexity.  Small 
businesses  tend  to  maintain  a  very  nar- 
row   margin    of    operating    capital.    Of 
course,  increasing  costs,  including  taxes, 
eat  into  this  -small  margin,  particularly, 
when  prices  cannot  go  up  sufficiently  to 
cover  their  additional  costs. 

Wages   have    Eone    up.    Businessmen 
hear  Government  people  and  politicians 
give  speeches  on  the  dangers  of  inflation, 
but  the  rising  minimum  wage  they  spon- 
sor is  to  many  small  businessmen  a  sym- 
bol of  Government  complicity  in  the  in- 
flationary .spiral.  Rising  labor  costs  are 
inevitabiv   altering    the   small   business 
owner's  perspective  on  hiring.  Too  many 
are  deciding  they  just  cannot  afford  new 
help  for  either  expansion  or  for  fill'.ng 
present    iob    vacancies.    And    too    fre- 
quently, the  minimum  v.-age  has  caused 
unemployment    among    those    unskilled 
groups  who  are  in  greatest  need  of  em- 
ployment opportunities. 

Other  operating  costs  have  gone  up 
with  wages.  Inventories,  raw  materials. 
ser\'ices,  and  even  the  equipment  re- 
quired to  fUl  out  the  seemingly  endless 
stream  of  Government  forms  are  ever 
more  expensive.  Wage  rates,  operating 
costs,  rising  interest  rates  and  taxes 
constitute  a  set  of  financial  pressures 
that  are  ?  serious  problem  to  the  sta- 
bility of  the  :imall  business  sector. 
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The  small  businessmen  of  niinols  have 
as  many  different  complaints  and  sug- 
gestions as  any  group  of  concerned 
American  citizens.  But  there  was  a  com- 
mon thread  through  all  of  their  com- 
ments. They  resent  the  pressures  placed 
on  them  by  the  financial  crisis  this 
Nation  faces.  To  the  extent  that  this 
crisis  is  due  to  decisions  made  here  in 
Washington,  they  resent  the  price  they 
must  pay  for  mistakes  and  poor  judg- 
ments made  by  their  elected  officials. 
Their  concern  is  sincere  and  I  certainly 
agree  with  their  legitimate  right  to  ex- 
pect Congress  and  the  administration  to 
demonstrate  both  fiscal  responsibility 
and  a  greater  sensitivity  to  the  problems 
facing  small  businessmen. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROPOSAL:  REVENUE 
SHARING  WITH  TOWNS  AND  CI- 
TIES 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
soon  introduce  legislation  to  streniithen 
city  and  t.own  government  by  means  of 
a  Federal  revenue-sharing  plan. 

Too  often  today  our  cities  lack  the  fi- 
nancial wherewithal  to  effectively  grap- 
ple with  the  rising  costs  of  established 
governmental  programs  and  to  mount 
new  efforts  to  meet  growing  social  needs. 
Cities  and  towns  have  long  been  forced 
to  rely  on  State  Governments  and.  more 
significantly,  on  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  assistance — assistance  that 
comes  through  a  myriad  of  programs 
which  are  directed  at  specific  needs  and 
which  carry  with  them  specific  require- 
ments and  controls. 

I  do  not  speak  against  the  develop- 
ment of  Federal  grants-in-aid  programs: 
indeed,  I  have  supported  them  and  shall 
continue  to  do  so.  But  they  are  neither 
sufficient  nor  appropriate  for  meeting  a 
host  of  urban  needs  which  vary  in  com- 
plexity and  character  from  city  to  city. 

In  order  to  maintain  a  healthy  democ- 
racy and  in  order  to  effectively  master 
many  of  the  Nation's  social  challenges, 
we  will  do  well  to  leave  the  broadest  pos- 
sible spectrum  of  decisionmaking  and 
decision  implementation  in  the  hands  of 
our  local  governments.  But  this  is  a  ster- 
ile recommendation  if  we  do  not  provide 
local  governments  with  the  means  of 
generating  income.  Too  often,  the  de- 
termination as  to  who  will  make  deci- 
sions depends  decisively  upon  who  pos- 
sesses the  financial  resources  for  imple- 
menting those  decisions.  Increasingly, 
that  has  come  to  be  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  in  general  has  the  most  ef- 
ficient and  equitable  means  for  collect- 
ing taxes. 

Under  my  proposals — ^the  details  of 
which  I  am  now  working  out — a  percent- 
age of  Federal  revenues  would  be  ear- 
marked for  distribution  directly  to  town 
and  city  governments  for  use  in  covering 
general  operating  expenses.  Federal  re- 
quirements and  controls  would  be  kept 
to  a  minimum. 

I  shall  introduce  specific  legislative 
proposals  to  this  effect  in  the  immediate 
future. 

CONCLUSION   OF   MORNING 
BUSLNESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  APPROPRIATIONS. 
1968.  RIVERS  AND  HARBORS- 
FLOOD  CONTROL  AND  MULTIPLE 
PURPOSE  PROJECTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  unfin- 
ished business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  <S.  37101  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion, repair,  and  preservation  of  certain 
public  works  on  rivers  and  harbors  for 
navigation,  flood  control,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
any  objection  to  the  present  considera- 
tion of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield,  without  losing  his 
right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  cooperate  with  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Ellender  1 .  who  has  discussed  with  me  an 
amendment  he  wishes  to  present  to  the 
pending  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
hearings  held  by  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, commencing  at  page  864,  appears 
testimony  by  Hon.  F.  Edward  Hebert. 
myself,  and  others  in  respect  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi River-Gulf  Outlet  at  Michoud. 

At  the  time  the  testimony  was  given, 
the  project  had  not  cleared  the  budget. 
Since  that  time,  this  project  has  cleared 
the  budget. 

I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment 
reading  as  follows: 

On  Page  3  after  line  20  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Mississippi    River-Gulf   Outlet,    Michoud 

C.inal.  La:  Senate  Document  numbered . 

90th  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$1,300,000;". 

I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  agreed 
to  at  this  time.  The  amendment  is 
offered  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the 
junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  fMr. 
Long  1 . 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senators  from  Louisiana,  ( Mr.  Ellender 
and  Mr.  Long],  have  discussed  this 
matter  with  me,  and  I  have  discussed  it 
with  members  of  the  committee. 

The  statement  made  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  presents  the 
facts  in  connection  with  this  project,  al- 
though it  is  not  actually  contained  in 
the  proposed  legislation.  It  has  had  the 
clearance  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
as  has  been  indicated. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  wish  to 
make  mention  of  the  fact  that  there  will 


be  certain  projects  that  have  been  cleared 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  since  the 
committee  reported  S.  3410,  and  which 
are  not  therefore  included  in  the  bill; 
and  from  time  to  time  during  the  day  we 
are  going  to  give  attention  to  those  clear- 
ances which  have  been  presented  to  the 
committee. 

The  amendment  presented  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  does  not  have  a 
document  number,  as  is  the  case  with 
several  projects  reported  In  the  bill. 
However,  as  the  documents  are  printed 
the  numbers  will  be  assigned  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  or  at  the  latest 
In  conference. 

I  am  agreeable  to  accepting  the 
amendment  which  has  been  presented. 

I  wish  to  say  on  behalf  of  my.self  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Flood  Control — Rivers  and  Harbors,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Young  1.  that 
this  project  has  had  the  attention  of  the 
subcommittee  and  the  full  committee 
and  we  are  happy  at  this  time  to  support 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  "Mr.  Har- 
ris In  the  chair).  The  question  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender  I. 
I  Putting  the  question.  1 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding. 

I  recall  there  were  two  or  three  projects 
for  Florida  which  had  been  approved  by 
the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Board  and  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  but  were  awaiting 
budget  approval,  end  the  committee  was 
gracious  enough  to  hold  hearings  on 
them.  Since  that  time  one  of  those  proj- 
ects has  come  to  the  committee  with 
budget  approval  and  that  is  the  project 
for  deepening  Miami  harbor,  which  I  un- 
derstand is  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$6,476,000. 

If  it  is  appropriate  at  this  time.  I  would 
like  to  offer  an  amendment  for  the  In- 
clusion of  that  project,  already  covered 
by  the  hearings  and,  as  I  say.  now  not 
only  approved  by  the  District  Engineer, 
the  Division  Engineer,  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Board,  but  also  bearing  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,  other  interested 
agencies  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida  Is  in  order. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  our  data  sheet  on  the  Miami 
Harbor.  This  material  does  not  appear  in 
the  bill  as  reported. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Miami  Harbor.  Pla. 

Location:  Miami  Harbor  is  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  r>f  southern  Florida. 

Authority:  Senate  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee  Resolution   adopted    18   August    1944. 

Existing  Project:  The  authorized  Federal 
project  consists  of  a  30-foot  deep  and  500- 
foot  wide  channel  Inland  to  the  outer  end 
of  the  north  jetty;  thence  400  feet  wide 
across  Blscayne  Bay  to  a  1,700-foot  diameter 
turning  basin;  a  30-foot  deep  turning  basin 
at  Fisher  Island,  about  900  x  1,900  feet;  two 
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entrance    Jetties;    and    connecUng    Interior 

channels.  ^  j    j 

Navigation  Problem:  Fully  loaded  deep- 
draft  cargo  vessels  and  some  cruise  ships 
cannot  use  harbor  due  to  insufnclent  depth. 
In  the  future,  new  and  larger  vessels  will 
■ilso  find  the  channel  inadequate. 

Recommended  Plan  of  Improvement: 
Deepening  the  existing  30-feet  channels  to 
38  feet  by  500  feet  In  the  bar  channel,  widen- 
ing the  north  side  of  the  channel  between 
jetties  by  100  feet  at  38  feet  depth  to  beach 
line  hence  36  feet  by  400  feet  across  Blscayne 
Bay  to  and  Including  existing  turning  basin 
at  Blscayne  Boulevard  terminal;  deepening 
Plsher  Island  turning  basin  to  36  feet. 
Estimated  cost:   (June  1966  price  level) 

pedcral  $6,476,000 

N?n-^der'aT': ^ _^89^ 

7.265.000 


Total 


PROJECT  El  ONOMICS 


Annual  charges: 

Interest  and  amortiza- 
tion     . 

Maintenance  and  opera- 
tion..  


Federal        Non- 
Federal 


ToUI- 


$265,400 
3.000 


^1.200 


Total 


$306. 600 
3.000 


State  of  Florida:  Favorable. 

Comments  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget: 
No  objection. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  happy  to  have  the  data  sheet 
printed  In  the  Record.  I  thank  the  Sen- 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
know  that  the  Senator  from  Florida  has 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  need  for 
this  project.  I  am  very  happy  to  have 
it  included.  I  will  be  glad  to  hear  any 
further  comment  the  Senator  wishes  to 
make  for  the  Record. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment to  which  I  have  referred  be  stated 
at  this  time.  ^. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

on  page  3,  after  line  9.  Insert  the  follow- 

InE  * 

"Miami  Harbor,  Florida:  Senate  Docu- 
ment Numbered .  Ninetieth  Congress,  at 

an  estimated  cost  of  $6,476,000;" 


268.400   41.200   309,600 


(1)     Includes    $9,loO    economic    costs    of 

lands. 

Annual  benefits: 

Transportation    savings $391,^00 

Reduction  of  accidents ^' onn 

Land  Enhancement 77.800 

Total    4—- 475.000 

Benefit-Cost  Ratio:  1.5. 
Location     Cooperation:     Provide     without 
■ost   to   the   United   States   all   lands,   ease- 
■nents.  and  rights-of-way  required  for  con- 
'itructlon    and   subsequent   maintenance   of 
the    project,    including    suitable    areas    for 
initial  and  subsequent  disposal  of  spoil  and 
necessary  retaining  dikes,  bulkheads  and  em- 
bankments therefor,   or   the   costs   of   such 
retaining   works;    provide   and   maintain   at 
local  expense  adequate  public  terminal  and 
transfer  facilities  including  an  oil  terminal, 
open  to  all  on  equal  terms,  and  depths  in 
birthing    areas    and    local    access    channels 
serving  the  terminals  commensurate  with  the 
depth  provided  in  the  related  project  areas; 
hold  and  save  the  United  States  free  from 
damages  due  to  construction  and   mainte- 
nance  of   the   project;    accomplish   without 
cost  to  the  United  States  tuch  utility  and 
.ther  relocations  or  alterations  as  necessary 
lor   project   purposes;    establish   regulations 
prohibiting  discharge   of   untreated   sewage, 
garbage,  and  other  pollutants  in  the  waters 
of  the  channel  and  harbor  by  users  thereof, 
which    regulations    shall    be    In    accordance 
with  applicable  laws  or  regulations  of  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  authorities  responsible 
■or  pollution  prevention  and  control;   con- 
ribute  in  cash  8.2  percent  of  the  construc- 
tion cost,  including  engineering  and  design 
nd  supervision  and  administration  thereof. 
■1"  all  work  to  be  provided  by  the  Corps  of 
engineers,  a  contrtbutlon  now  estimated  at 
-579.000.  to  be  palid  in  a  lump  sum  prior  to 
.-tart  of  construction,  or  In  Installments  prior 
to  start  of  pertinent  work  Items  In  accord- 
ance with  construction  schedules  as  required 
by  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  the  final  allocation 
if  cost   to  be   made  after  the   actual  costs 
have  been  determined.  Local  interests  have 
■.ndicated    their    willingness    to    furnish    all 
items  of  local  cooperation  required. 

Comments    of     the     State    and     Federal 
AgenciC!': 
Department  of  the  Interior:  Favorable. 
Dep-Ttment    of    Health,    Education,    and 
Welfare:  Favorable. 
Department  of  Transportation:  Favorable. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr.  Holland!  . 
1  Puttini?  the  question.! 
The  amendment  was  pqirced  to. 
Mr   HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
wish  to  thank  the  distinguished  chair- 
man and  the  committee.  I  think  they 
were  most  considerate  and  yet  reasonable 
in  their  iiosition  that  they  would  iJcrmit 
us  to  testify  on  this  project  that  pa.ssed 
the  scrutiny  of  the  engineers  but  on 
which  action  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et was  being  awaited. 

This  one  project  is  the  only  one  I  am  in 
a  position  to  offer  at  this  time.  I  wi.sh  to 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman,  par- 
ticularly, and  the  committee  for  includ- 
ing in  the  bill  five  projects  which  are  of 
importance  in  our  State. 

On  page  5  there  are  two  projects,  one 
for  Brevard  County,  Fla..  and  one  for 
Fort  Pierce,  Fla.,  for  beach  erosion.  On 
page  20  of  the  bill  there  appears  the  proj- 
ect for  beach  erosion  control  and  hurri- 
cane flood  protection  for  Dade  County, 
Fla  •  and  hurricane-flood  control  pro- 
tection on  Hillsborough  Bay,  Fla.  On 
page  36  there  is  included  an  additional 
money  authorization  for  the  Central  and 
Southern  Florida  control  prograni. 
which  is  considered  one  of  the  basic  flood 
control  projects,  and  which,  I  under- 
stand, is  being  authorized  for  1  addi- 
tional year,  as  far  as  money  needs  are 
concerned. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, as  far  as  funding  is  concerned. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  courtesy.  The  Senator  has  been 
most  cooperative  both  during  the  hear- 
ings and  at  this  time.  I  shall  not  take 
further  time. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Florida. 
Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 

a  quorum..  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

The  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  ''all  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  once  more? 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 
Mr  HOLLAND.  I  note  In  the  report 
of  the  committee,  at  the  bottom  of  page 
5,  there  is  a  discussion  with  reference  to 
the  eradication  of  water  hyacinths, 
which  states : 

The  committee  Is  in  complete  .accord  with 
the  position  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  on  this 
matter  and  can  find  no  justification  for 
modifying  the  authorized  water-hyacinth 
control  program  at  this  time. 

The  testimony  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, which  is  also  quoted  on  page  5 
of  the  report  states  in  part : 

Accordingly,  we  endeavor  to  proceed  with 
control  operations  on  a  basin -by-taasln  ap- 
proach beginning  insofar  as  practicable  at 
the  headwaters  and  working  downstream  to 
establish  :is  fuUv  controlled  a  condition  as 
possible  m  order  to  obtain  the  greatest  pos- 
sible benefits  over  the  longest  period  of  time 
at  the  least  cost. 

If  Florida  Interests  desire  that  we  proceed 
in  a  different  manner  such  as  leaving  shore- 
line vegetation  in  place,  it  should  be  recog- 
nized that  the  costs  of  maintaining  that  de- 
cree of  control  would  be  exorbitant  and  re- 
sult m  making  the  program  as  a  whole  im- 
practicable. 

I  understand  that  the  committee  has 
acreed  v.ith  the  position  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers.  My  question  is:  I  ask  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee if.  in  Ught  of  the  comments  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  whether  there  would 
be  any  objection  to  the  "control"  rather 
than  the  "eradication"  of  water  hy- 
acinths If  the  State  is  willing  to  pay  the 
difference  in  cost  involved  and  what 
would  be  the  difference  in  cost  as  the 
Ensineers  state. 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Yes.  I  shall  respond 
to  the  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida  by  indicating  that  this  problem 
is  not  new.  It  is  a  continuing  one  in 
Florida  and  certain  other  States.  There 
has  been  a  difference  of  opinion.  It  is 
said  that  we  cannot  control  water  hy- 
acinths, so  that  therefore  we  can  either 
let  them  urow  or  eradicate  them.  If.  m 
the  thinkinji  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida  r.s  substantiated  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  there  can  be  some  measure 
of  control,  and  that  control  would  be  a 
matter  of  funding  from  other  than  the 
Federal  .sector,  then  it  is  understand- 
able that  we  shall  make  an  effort  to  do 

I  do  not  know  what  the  funds  will 
amount  to.  I  am  sure  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  has  no  figure.  It  is  restric- 
tive but  I  am  wlllinc  to  go  foi-ward  with 
that  sort  of  approach.  It  is  innovative. 
That  may  be  the  answer.  I  shall  be  happy 
to  accept  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator.  The  people  of  my  State 
feel  that  it  is  wiser  not  to  cut  down  all 
the  vegetation  along  the  shorelines  but 
to  leave  .-ome  of  it  which  is  ornamental 
and  affords  a  measure  of  protection  from 
erosion  and  is  desirable.  They  are  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  added  cost  which  wouia 
be  involved  in  adopting  that  practice 
rather  than  wiping  out  all  vegetation 
along  the  marKin.  I  understand  now  that 
the  Senator  feels  that  if  Florida  is  willing 
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to  pay  for  the  added  cost,  the  committee 
is  willing  to  go  along. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH   The  Senator  is  cor- 

Mr  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  appreciate  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  subject  in  the  Senate.  It 
was  given  attention  in  the  subcommit- 
tee and  the  commlltee. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  at  the  desk  and  ask  that 
its  readint?  be  dispcnsod  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered:  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  ixiint. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Nelson 
is  as  follows: 

On  page  24.  after  ime  6.  Insert  the  foUow- 
tng: 

•The  project  for  flood  protection  of  State 
Road  and  Ebner  Coules.  city  of  La  Crosse  and 
Shelby  Township.  Wisconsin,  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized subsuintlally  In  .iccordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers in -House  Document  Numbered 

Ninetieth   Congress  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$«.84».0O0;" 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  this  is  an 
amendment  for  a  project  for  flood  pro- 
tection of  State  Road  and  Ebner  Coulees, 
city  of  La  Crosse  and  Shelby  Township, 
Wis.  The  amendment  would  authorize 
substantially  in  accordance  with  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
in  House  document  numbered — and  we 
do  not  have  the  number  at  this  mo- 
ment— 9nth  Congress,  an  estimated  cost 
of  $6,849,000. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  approved  the 
project  at  the  time  the  bill  came  before 
the  Senate  but  we  did  not  have  budget 
approval.  We  now  have  that  budget  ap- 
proval. 

The  amendment  Is  discussed  on  page 
542  of  the  public  works  hcarin^s  held  on 
May  14.  15.  16.  21.  22.  and  23.  1968.  I  un- 
dersund  that  there  is  no  objection  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  road  and  Ebner  Coulees  project 
has  fallen  in  the  category  already  ex- 
plained— where  approval  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  had  not  been  received 
while  the  projects  were  still  before  the 
committee  and  it  was  our  decision  to 
move  the  projects  to  the  floor,  if  budget 
approval  came  to  us  in  time,  and  have 
them  considered  in  this  Chamt>er. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
data  sheet  on  this  project. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  data 
sheet  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

St.\te  Ro^d  and  Ebner  Coulem,  Wis. 

Location:  In  the  City  of  La  Crosse  and 
adjolninm  Shelby  Township,  west  central 
Wisconsin,  with  drainage  into  the  Mississippi 
River. 

Authority:  Resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee  on  10  May 
1962. 

Existing  Project:  There  are  no  existing 
projects  m  either  basin. 

Flood  Problem:  Potentially  serious  flood 
problems  have  existed  only  during  the  last 
several  years  as  a  result  of  the  recent  sub- 
urban development.  It  Is  estimated  that  a 
25-year  discharge  frequency  flood  would 
cause   SI. 452.000   damages   In    1970. 

Recommended  Plan  of  Improvement:  The 
project  consists  of  about  three  miles  of  chan- 


nel Improvement  and  diversion  works  with 
associated  structures,  plus  eight  new  street 
bridges,  one  new  railroad  bridge  and  modl- 
flcatlons  to  another  railroad  bridge. 
Kuttmated  coat:   iAprtl  ;s»6'6  price  let^el) 

Federal    •6.849.000 

Non-Federal    — -         510.000 

ToUl   7.389,000 

PROKCT  ICONpMICS 


F«d«r3l         Non- 
ftdtul 


Total 


AnnujI  ch*r(n: 

Interett  and  amorlua-  _.  ,__      ,,_  ,„ 

ltt„                                  K87.900  «1.M0      1309.400 
Malntenanct  ami  afMf»- 

ln»  _  S-OOO  5.  OOP 

IMil l^KfOa  H,MI       314,400 


Annual  benefits: 

Flood    control $442,900 

Advanced  bridge  replac 2.600 

Total    445.500 

Benefit-Cost  Ratio:  14. 

Local  Cooperation:  Provide  all  lands,  ease- 
ments, .-^nd  rights-of-way:  hold  and  save  the 
tJnited  States  free  from  damages  due  to  con- 
strtictlon:  maintain  and  operatJ  all  works: 
accomplish  all  necessary  relocations  and  al- 
terations, prevent  encroachment  on  the  Im- 
proved channels  and  diversion  works:  and  in 
the  event  of  future  developments  In  the 
marsh  beyond  the  downstream  terminus  of 
the  Ebner  Coulee  diversion  works,  maintain 
a  sufficient  outlet  through  that  area:  provide 
giudance  in  use  of  flood  plain  management 
techniques:  and  inform  affected  Interests 
that  complete  flood  protection  will  not  be 
provided.  Local  Interests  are  willing  to  pro- 
vide the  Items  of  local  cooperation. 

Comments  of  the  State  and  Federal 
Agencies: 

Department  of  the  Interior:  Favorable. 

Department  of  Agriculture:  Favorable. 

Department  of  Transportation:  Favorable. 

Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare: Favorable. 

State  of  Wisconsin:  Favorable. 

Comments  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget: 
No  objection. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  discussed  this  matter  in  committee 
and  we  arc.  of  course,  ready,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  decision  made  earlier  in 
the  committee,  to  accept  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  .stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read,  as 
follows : 

On  page  4.  after  line  2.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 'Hamlin  Beach  SUte  Park,  New  York: 
House  Document  Numbered  — .  Ninetieth 
Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $500,000;". 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  would  add  authorization  for 
a  navigation  and  beach  erosion  project  at 
Hamlin  Beach  State  Park  in  New  York 
State.  It  is  my  understanding  that  this 
amendment  is  not  oi^ixibcd  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  will  be 
accepted. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  justification  of  the  project,  as  pro- 
vided by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  together 
with  a  statement  by  Colonel  Anderson, 


of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hamlin  Beach  State  Park,  N.Y. 

I,ocatJon.— On  the  south  shore  of  Lake 
Ontario.  al>out  20  miles  northwest  of  Roches- 
ter, New  York. 

Xu</ioritj/.— House  Pxibllc  Works  Commit- 
tee Resolution  approved  25  September  1945. 

Existing  project— There  is  no  existing 
navigation  project  In  the  area.  A  beach  ero- 
sion project  west  of  the  area,  has  not  been 
started. 

Problem.— The  fast  increasing  niunber  of 
small  recreational  boats  In  the  area  make  a 
small-boat  harbor  and  harbor  of  refuge  nec- 
essary. The  nearest  existing  facilities  are 
Rochester  Harbor.  20  miles  easterly  and  Oak 
Orchard  Harbor.  14  miles  westerly.  Braddock 
Bay  Harbor,  12  miles  east,  is  not  suitable  as 
a  harbor  of  refuge. 

Recommended  plan  of  improvement. — An 
8-foot  protected  entrance  channel;  a  6-loot 
dock  channel  and  maneuvering  area;  a  revet- 
ment along  the  lake  to  prevent  scouring 
around  the  Inshore  ends  of  the  breakwaters; 
and  breakwater  recreational  Ashing  facilities. 
Estimated  cost  [July  1967  price  leveU 

Federal    - $500,000 

Non-Federal - 500.000 


Total 


1,000,000 

PROJECT  ECONOMICS 


Federal 


Non- 
Fedetal 


Total 


Annual  charges:  „  ,._  ,,, 

interest  and  amortaalion  J21.400  J21.000  J42.4Jij 

Maintenance.. 4.500  500  J.bOO 

Total 25.900  21.500  47..JW 


Annual  bene/Itj; 

Recreational    boating --  $63,900 

Harbor  of  refutje 5.000 

Breakwater    fishing 43,000 

Total - - —   lll.yOO 

Benefit-Cost  Ratio:  2.4. 

Local  Cooperation:  Contribution  In  cash 
50  percent  of  the  construction  coets  of  navi- 
gation and  flshlng  facilities  excluding  navi- 
gation aids;  provide  all  lands,  easements  and 
rights-of-way  and  provide  areas  for  any  spoil 
containment  works;  hold  and  save  the 
United  States  free  from  damage  due  to  con- 
struction, operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
project;  regul.ue  the  use  and  growth  of  the 
harbor;  provide  and  maintain  adequate 
ijerthing  area,  mooring  facilities,  and  service 
iireas;  establish  and  enforce  regulations  pro- 
hibiting pollution  of  the  harbor;  :ind  bear 
all  costs  of  maintenance,  operation,  and  re- 
placement oi  facilities,  parking  areas,  and 
sanitary  facilities  for  recreational  fishing. 
Local  interests  are  willing  to  provide  the 
items  of  local  cooperation. 

Colonel  Anderson.  Mr.  Chairman  ajvl 
members  of  the  committee,  this  report  con- 
cerns construction  of  a  small-boat  harbor  at 
Hamlin  Beach  State  Park  on  the  south  shore 
of  Lake  Ontario,  about  20  miles  northwest  oi 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  In  the  Interest  of  recre- 
ational navigation.  It  Is  in  response  to  a  res- 
olution by  the  House  Public  Works 
Comi.iittee  adopted  September  25,  1945. 

A  tmall-boat  harbor  Is  needed  to  accom- 
modate the  Increase  in  small-boat  traffic. 
There  are  no  navigation  projects  at  the  loca- 
tion. A  beach  erosion  control  project,  west 
of  the  area,  has  not  l>een  started.  The  recom- 
mended project  consists  of  an  8-foot  pro- 
tected entrance  channel;  a  6-foot  deck  chan- 
nel and  maneuvering  area,  a  revetment  along 
Lake  Ontario,   and  breakwater  recreaUonal 
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fishing  facilities.  Total  estimated  cost  of  the 
project  is  $1,010,000  of  which  $510,000  Is 
Federal,  Including  $10,000  for  aids  to  navl- 
iratlon.  The  benefit-cost  ratio  is  2.4.  Local 
interests  are  willing  to  provide  the  Items  of 
cooperation. 

The  report  h.-.s  been  submitted  to  the 
State  of  New  York  and  the  Interested  Fed- 
eral agencies.  Upon  receipt  of  the  comments, 
the  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  v/lU  be 
sent  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  through  the 
secretary  of  the  Army  prior  to  Its  submission 
to  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this  proj- 
ect is  favored  by  the  State  of  New  York. 
It  deals  with  full  development  of  recrea- 
tional facilities  at  this  particular  park. 
Tlie  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  Riven  its 
approval,  and  I  hope  very  much  that  the 
,Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill  will  feel 
it  proper  to  accord  it  the  same  treatment 
which  has  been  declared  as  the  policy 
of  the  committee. 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Tlie  Senator  from 
N<^w  York  is  correct.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  data  sheet  on  this  proj- 
ect be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  beinc  no  objection,  the  data 
.sheet  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Hamlin  Beach  State  Park,  N.Y. 
Location:    On    the    .south    shore    of    Lake 
Ontario,  about  20  miles  northwest  of  Roch- 
ester, New  York. 

Authority:  House  Public  Works  Committee 
Resolution  approved  25  September  1945. 

Existing  Project:  There  Is  no  existing  nav- 
igation project  m  the  area.  A  beach  erosion 
project  west  of  the  area  has  not  been  started 
Problem:  The  fast  increasing  number  of 
small  recreational  boats  in  the  area  make  a 
small-boat  harbor  and  harbor  of  refuge  nec- 
essary The  nearest  existing  facilities  are 
Rochester  Harbor.  20  miles  easterly  and  Oak 
Orchard  Harbor.  14  miles  westerly.  Braddock 
Bay  Harbor.  12  miles  east.  Is  not  suitable  as 
.1  harbor  of  refuse. 

Recommended  Plan  of  Improvement:  An 
8-foot  orotected  entrance  channel;  a  6-foot 
dock  channel  and  maneuvering  area;  a  re- 
vetment along  the  lake  to  prevent  scouring 
around  the  Inshore  ends  of  the  breakwaters; 
and  breakwater  recreational  fishing  facilities. 

Estimated  co^t  (fuly  1967  price  level) 
p.ri_ral  - —     $500,000 

N'on-FedeVar::::-4 5°°»°° 

Total    1,000,000 

PROJECr  ECONOMICS 


mooring  facilities,  and  service  areas;  estab- 
lish and  enforce  regulations  prohibiting  pol- 
lution of  the  harbor;  and  bear  all  costs  of 
maintenance,  operation,  and  replacement  of 
facilities,  parking  areas,  and  sanitary  facili- 
ties lor  recreational  lishlng.  Local  interests 
are  willing  to  provide  the  Items  of  local  co- 

"^^^omments  of  the  State  and  Federal  Agen- 

^'' Department  of  the  Interior:  Favorable. 

Dcpartvwnt  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wcl- 
larc:  Favorable. 

lU'partvient  of  Trail sportatton:  Favorable. 

.S7aaT'/A'c7(' Vor^;  Favorable. 

Comments  of  the  Dureau  of  the  Budget: 
No  objection. 


Annual  charges:  ^ 

Interest   and  amortiza 

lion 

Maintenance 


Total. 


Federal        Non- 
Federal 


Total 


$21,400     J21.000 
4. 500  500 


$42. 400 
5.  COO 


25.900   21.500    47.400 


Annual  benefits:     , 

Recreational  boating 563.  900 

Harbor  of  refuge. ■'■^'^ 

Breakwater    fishlpg '*^""" 

Total [ "1-900 

Benefit-Cost  Ratio:  2.4 

Local  Cooperation:  Contribute  in  cash  50 
percnt  of  the  construction  costs  of  navi-^a- 
tion  and  fishinc  facilities  excluding  naviga- 
tion aids;  provide  all  lands,  easement!!  and 
rights-of-wav  and  provide  nreas  for  any  spoil 
containment  works;  hold  and  save  the  United 
States  free  from  damage  due  to  construction, 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  project; 
regulate  the  use  and  growth  of  the  harbor; 
provide  and  maintain  adequate  berthing  area, 


Mr  RANDOLPH.  The  committee  has 
several  such  projects.  We  felt  that  they 
were  meritorious,  but.  as  is  our  practice 
we  waited  for  approval  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budact.  as  the  Senator  from  New 
York  said. 

I  am.  of  course,  delisihted  to  accept  the 

amendment.  ^     r  ^r^ 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator  fiom 

Wf^st  Virfiinia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  aprecinji  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  my  colleapue  IMr. 
Magnuson  I  I  send  an  amendment  to  the 
desk  and  ask  that  it  be  stited. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  xhe 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  rs 
follows: 

on  page  4.  line  11.  insert  the  following: 
••Snohomish  River  (Everett  Harbor)  Wash- 
ington: House  Document  Numbered  — . 
Ninetieth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$1, 108.000;  ■•. 

Mr  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  pending  at  the  desk  involves 
a  project,  the  study  of  which  was  au- 
thorized by  Committee  Resolution  64. 
Hearings  were  held  last  month  on  the 
Corps  of  Ensineers'  proposal.  My  col- 
league. Mr.  Magnuson.  and  I  requested 
that  no  further  action  be  taken  until 
a  minor  inconsistency  with  the  State's 
recommendation  could  be  ironed  oiat. 
That  has  now  been  done  and  local.  State, 
and  Federal  recommendations  are  uni- 
form and  favorable  to  the  project  as 
planned  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

It  has  Bureau  of  the  Budget  clear- 
ance, in  addition. 

Mr.  President.  I  compliment  the  able 
and  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, for  lais  very  fine  presentation  of 
S  3710,  rivers  and  harbors  food  control 
bill  Legislation  of  this  kind  is  essential 
if  our  water  resources  are  to  be  developed 

properly.  . 

The  plan  of  improvement  provides  lor 
the  raising  and  extension  of  the  existing 
training  dike,  and  con.struction  of  a 
planked  timber-pile  breakwater  on  the 
western  and  southern  sides  of  the  small- 
boat  basin.  A  very  high  benefit-cost  ratio 
of  4.8  is  forecast  for  the  project  on  an 
average  annual  basis. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  able 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  no  ob- 
jection to  accepting  this  amendment. 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  is  correct.  The 
project,  of  cour.-e,  meets  the  criteria.  It 


had  previously  not  been  cleared  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  We  arranged,  as 
with  other  projects,  as  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  IMr.  YouNGl.  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Rivers  and  Haiijois, 
knows,  to  take  these  projects  when  they 
receive  the  approval  of  the  Buieau  of 

the  Budget. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  ir.  the  Recoro  the 
data  sheet  on  this  project. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  data 
sheet  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rf.cgkd,  as  follows: 

SNOHOMISH    RIV.R    (EVERETT    HARBOR),    WASH. 

Locrtion:  Everett  Harbor  is  located  In 
western  Washington,  about  30  miles  north 
of  Seattle,  where  the  Snohomish  River  dls- 
charees  into  Pat;et  Sound. 

Zfthoritv:  Resolution,  of  the  Commit- 
tees on  Public  works  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  senate,  adopted  14  and  28 
Anril    1964,    respectively. 

^^  H,;ng  Vrojrrt:  The  exUstlne  Federal  proj- 
ect provides  for  a  training  dike  '-  chaiuiel 
•iver  llov.-::  Ihroueh  the  harbor,  spuis  dikes, 
eltlih'  basMs  lor  controlling  sediment  dep- 
o'l  o;?^  a-  d  connecting  channels  of  vary- 
h^;-  depths  from  deep  water  in  Port  C.ardncr 
BiW  to  the  nepd  of  Steamboat  blough. 

Na^.nation  ProMevi:  Storm  generated 
wues  S^s  over  the  deteriorated  Ualnlng 
dike  causing  turbulence  which  disrupts 
n  u'^ation,  menaces  log  raft  storage  areas  in 
the  harbor  and  damages  moored  vessels^ 

Vlommcnoca  Plan  of  Improvement:  The 
plan  of  improvement  provides  for  the  ra  sing 
n   d  oxtsn'ion  of  the  existing  training  dike 

"Id  construction  of  a  Pl»n'^«^J""„^^^S 
breakwater  on  the  western  and  southern 
sides  of  the  small-boat  basin. 

FsVmatcd  cost    (April  1967  price   base) 
'       ,  ..  $1,108,000 

Federal    — 332,000 

Non-Federal 


^  ^  ,                                          -     1,440.000 
Total   

PROltCT  ECOMOMICS 


Federal 


Hon- 
Federal 


Annual  ch-'rfes:  ..      ,,,  ,nn 

Interest  an.lan.ortization  $44,  W      51  J.  .-W 

r.'.rintennncfi,  OLerntion, 

?nd  rehJ'iIii.itiDn  20.400                 u 
Maintenance  navigation 

aids      .  "" 


Total 

$51,700 

20.400 

700 


To'al 


65.500        13.300  78.800 


Annualhcncfit!^: 

General   navigation. -- 
Recreational    boatlnjj- 


!?195,900 
184,900 


Tot.1    380,800 

Bcnrfit-Cost  Ratio:  4.8. 

local   cooperation:   Provide   uU   necessary 
latids     casement...    and    right.s-of-w:.v;    hold 
Ind    a-'e  the  United  States  free  from  dam- 
oces  due  to  the  recommended  improvements 
'Jovide  and  maintain  all  necessary  terminal 
'^d  lUled  facilities;  acccmpli-.h  wlthottt  rost 
•o  Uie  united  States  all  necessary  "tility  or 
^ther   reocations  and  alterations:    establish 
re^u-ations  prohibiting  pollution  of  the  har- 
bor bv  u..ers  thereof;  contribute  m  cash  prior 
to  the  st-.rt  of  construction,  9.6  percent  of 
t°c  rost  of  the  proposed  work  on  the  training 
dike,    an    amount    presently    estimated    at 
^85  000    and  44.5  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
boat  baMn  bre.kv.ater.  an  amount  presently 
eciimated   at  S246.000.  Local   interests  have 
indicated  v.iUingness  to  comply  with  require- 
ments of  local  cooperation.  ,   .„„„ 
comments  c/  the  State  and  Federal  Agen- 

Dcpartmcnt  of  T.Uerior:  Favorable. 
Department  of  Transportation:  Favorable. 
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Department    of    Health.    Ediication.    and 
Welfare:  Favorable. 

State  of  Wanhintgon:  Favorable. 
Comments  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget: 
No  objection. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  prepared  to  accept  the  amendment. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  we 
had  17  days  of  hearings  on  the  bill  which 
Is  presented  today  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works.  This  measure.  S.  3710. 
was  the  subject  of  detailed  and  extensive 
hearings.  Our  colleague  who  chairs  the 
Subcommittee  on  Flood  Control— Rivers 
and  Harbors,  and  who  conducted  those 
hearings  was  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young].  I  am  going  to 
ask  him  at  this  time  to  make  whatever 
statement  he  wishes  to  make  in  con- 
nection with  the  hearings  which  he 
conducted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
I  Mr.  Randolph  I,  in  bringing  to  the  floor 
for  consideration  the  omnibus  rivers  and 
harbors  bill  of  1968. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Flood  Control — 
Rivers  and  Harbors,  of  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  be  chairman,  held  Ions  and 
searching  heainngs  on  various  matters 
relating  to  water  resources  development. 
We  took  the  public  hearings  last  fall. 
Those  hearings  continued  until  May  of 
this  year.  Eich  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  of  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee has  developed  the  voluminous  record 
compiled  by  the  subcommittee  on  this 
subject. 

We  heard  testimony  on  more  than  120 
projects  and  other  items  that  had  been 
favorably  recommended  by  the  Chief  of 
the  Ensrineere  Corps  and  upon  which 
committee  consideration  was  requested 
by  Senators  or  by  constituents  of  various 
Senators. 

Approximately  250  witnesses  appeared 
before  the  subcommittee  and  presented 
details  on  various  projects  for  consid- 
eration by  the  subcommittee. 

At  this  time  I  desire  to  thank  all  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee,  who.  even 
though  they  had  very  busy  schedules, 
devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  to  the  con- 
sideration of  these  important  matters. 
Their  attendance  at.  and  participation 
in,  the  many  sessions  of  the  subcommit- 
tee enabled  us  to  bring  this  legislation 
before  the  Senate  for  consideration. 

I  concur  in  the  recommendation  of 
the  chaiiman  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  [Mr.  Randolph],  that  the  Sen- 
ate adopt  this  measure.  However.  I 
should  like  to  stress  the  importance  of 
this  legislative  prt^wsal  to  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  Nation.  In  that  respect 
I  want  to  assure  my  colleagues  that  this 
bill  does  not  appropriate  1  cent  of  tax- 
payers' money  at  this  time.  Therefore, 
passage  of  this  bill  today  will  not  affect 
the  present  fiscal  situation  of  the  United 
States.  However,  those  projects  which  are 
needed  for  prevention  of  floods,  develop- 


ment of  navigation,  water  supplies  for 
our  cities  and  towns,  and  for  many, 
many  other  beneficial  water  resources 
purposes,  including  recreation,  will, 
when  the  Congress  approves  this  legis- 
lation, be  placed  in  a  ready  position  to  be 
developed  as  rapidly  as  the  economic  and 
fiscal  situation  of  the  Nation  allows. 

I  would  like  to  invite  the  attention  of 
Senators  to  the  report  that  has  been  filed 
on  this  proposed  legislation.  It  contains 
a  full  explanation  of  each  and  every 
project  and  item  that  is  in  the  bill. 

As  can  be  seen,  all  the  projects  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  were  favorably  recom- 
mended by  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
cleared  by  the  Federal  and  State  agen- 
cies, includinp  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  carefully  considered  by  the  members 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Flood  Control — 
Rivers  and  Harbors,  of  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  be  chairman.  This  report  com- 
pletely supports  the  recommendation  of 
the  committee  that  the  bill.  S.  3710.  be 
passed  by  the  Senate.  I  wholeheartedly 
recommend  that  that  action  be  taken. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  heard  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  state  that  this  bill  does  not 
appropriate  any  moneys  of  any  charac- 
ter whatsoever  for  the  financing  of  the 
projects  mentioned  in  the  bill.  That  is.  it 
is  an  authorization  bill.  The  moneys  to 
finance  the  projects  will  have  to  be  ap- 
propriated under  a  separate  bill. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  After  full  con- 
sideration; yes.  I  am  '4lad  the  senior 
Senator  from  Ohio  brought  that  matter 
up.  He  is  absolutely  correct  in  his  as- 
sumption. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  when  the  appro- 
priation bill  comes  before  the  Senate.  I 
assume  the  report  will  contain  the  proj- 
ects recommended  and  approved  by  the 
Budget. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  We  hope  and  be- 
lieve that  that  will  be  the  case. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  the  report  accom- 
panj'ing  this  authorization  bill,  there  is 
no  indication  of  what  the  administra- 
tion has  recommended  for  authorization. 
Am  I  correct  in  that? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  The  Senator  is 
correct  in  his  assumption :  but  the  fact  is. 
that  the  administration  has  approved 
each  of  the  projects  set  forth  in  the  bill. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  For  authorization? 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Then  the  administra- 
tion, through  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
will  indicate  what  projects  it  wants  fi- 
nanced  now.    in   this   period   of   fiscal 
stringency? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Yes:  if  any,  at 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  observe  that  there  is 
Included  in  the  authorizations  the  proj- 
ect known  as  the  Licking  River  Basin 
project  of  Ohio.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  Licking  River 
Basin  is  the  one  in  which  the  Dillon  Dam 
is  located,  which  was  completed  but  has 
been  found  to  be  Inadequate  to  control 
floods. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Yf  s.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  is  correct  in  that  statement.  It 
Is  completed  at  present,  but  it  is  inade- 
quate. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  de- 
sire at  this  point  in  the  debate  to  com- 
mend, as  I  have  on  an  earlier  occasion 
during  our  discussion,  the  work  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  YouncI,  and, 
of  course,  to  include  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  and  the  members  of  our 
parent  committee  in  connection  with  the 
very  careful  consideration  of  the  pend- 
ing legislation. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  has  stated  that 
this  is  important  legislation.  It  is  very 
important  legislation.  Sometimes  what 
we  consider  to  be  very  important  legis- 
lation is  perhaps  not  always  given  the 
attention  which  we  think  it  should  have 
by  those  who  report  to  the  American 
people  through  our  media  of  commu- 
nications, but  that  is  a  matter,  of  course, 
of  disagreement. 

The  Members  of  this  oody  well  know 
my  jiosltion  ar.d  fce'ings  concerning  wa- 
ter resource  developments. 

I  have  often  heard  it  said,  by  persons 
who  are  not  informed  on  the  subject, 
or  speak  strictly  for  the  benefit  of  seek- 
ing headlines,  that  the  projects  we  are 
discussing  today  are  "pork  barrel."  Thar 
they  represent  a  so-called  raid  on  the 
public  Treasury. 

I  resist  these  statements  and  accu.sa- 
tlons.  I  feel  it  is  my  duty  and  obliga- 
tion to  the  Members  of  this  body,  the 
Congress,  and  the  people  of  the  Nation 
who  send  us  here,  to  set  the  record 
straight. 

I  like  to  think  of  these  improvement.-- 
p.s  an  investment  in  America;  as  money 
well  spent  for  the  protection  of  the  lives 
and  property  of  citizens  located  in  flood- 
ravaged  areas;  as  a  savings  to  the  con- 
sumer of  goods  due  to  the  lowering  of 
shipping  costs  because  Congress  has  the 
wisdom  to  authorize  the  deepening  and 
widening  of  these  important  waterways; 
as  an  adjunct  to  the  water  supply  pro- 
gram, to  assist  the  various  cities  and 
towns  in  obtaining  additional  supplies 
of  fresh  water  for  domestic  and  indus- 
trial use.  The  supply  of  water  for  this 
purpose  is  needed  to  meet  the  demand.'^ 
of  our  growing  cities.  Yes.  it  could  be 
said  that  this  water  is  needed  for  sur- 
vival,  to   protect  and   Insure   our   very 
existence  on  this  earth.  For  without  this 
precious  God-given  element,  which  we 
will  need  in  ever-increasing  abundance 
in  the  future,  man  stands  little  chance 
of  developing  and  improving  the  other 
necessities  of  life. 

It  has  been  said,  in  a  derogatory  man- 
ner, that  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the 
Federal  agency  which  Congress  has  des- 
ignated as  the  "architect."  and  "con- 
tractor"' to  carry  out  these  public  pro- 
grams. Is  an  agency  rife  with  "opportu- 
nists" seeking  to  perpetuate  their  own 
empire. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  my  colleagues 
here  today  that  I  know  of  no  organiza- 
tion in  the  Federal  Establishment  for 
whom  I  have  a  higher  regard  than  the 
Corps  of  Engineers. 

"Opportunists,"  yes.  If  designing  proj- 
ects in  the  most  efficient  manner  pos- 
sible; finding  new  ways  to  develop  and 
improve  engineering  concepts,  and  main- 
taining and  operating  the  many  civil  and 
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military  projects  throughout  the  Nation; 
if  performing  these  many  useful  and 
needed  tasks  makes  them  opportunists, 
then  I  wholeheartedly  condone  the  use 
of  such  a  reference. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  would 
like  to  publicly  commend  the  civilian  and 
military  employees  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. They  are  dedicated  public  .servants 
and  deserving  of  our  thanks  and  praise 
for  their  many  accomplishments  in  the 
science  of  engineering. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  may,  I  would  like 
to  dwell  for  a  nio»nent  on  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  civil  works  program  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

The  program  which  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers conducts  ion-  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  aimed  at  satisfaction  of  the  im- 
mediate and  long-range  water  resources 
development  needs  of  the  Nation.  These 
needs  include  navigation,  beach  erosion 
control,  flood  control,  hydroelectric  pow- 
er, water  supply,  water  quality,  recrea- 
tion, and  conservation  of  fish  and  wild- 
life The  current  total  estimated  cost  of 
the  proeram  is  about  S30  billion,  of  which 
about  S16  billion  lias  been  expended.  The 
present  level  of  the  program  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $12  billion  a  year. 

Some  22.000  miles  of  waterways  have 
been  constructed  and  carry  approxi- 
mately one-sixth  of  the  ton-mileage  of 
the  Nation  s  intercity  freight.  In  addition 
to  500  commercial  harbors.  250  smallboat 
harbors  have  been  provided  primarily  for 
recreational  use. 

More  than  300  reservoirs  provide  about 
112  million  acre-feet  of  storage  for  im- 
poundment of  fiood  waters.  Some  600 
local  protection  projects  include  approx- 
imately 10.000  miles  of  levees  and  flood- 
walls  and  8.000  miles  of  improved  chan- 
nel A  recent  study  showed  that  an  actual 
investment  of  $4.5  billion  had  already 
saved  $14.6  billion  in  flood  losses. 

Controlled  releases  of  impounded 
floodflows  meet  conservation  needs.  A  de- 
pendable flow  of  more  than  3  billion  pal- 
Ions  a  day  from  88  corps  reservoirs  .sup- 
plements water  supplies  for  more  than 
2  million  people  in  some  88  cities,  towns, 
and  rural  areas.  Much  more  water  sup- 
l)ly  storage  as  well  as  storage  for  water 
quality  control  will  be  available  in  reser- 
voirs now  under  construction. 

Some  45  multiple-purpose  projects 
have  a  total  installed  hydropower  gen- 
erating capacity  of  about  9.5  miUion  kilo- 
watts. ToUl  ultimate  capacity  of  the  71 
projects  completed  or  under  construc- 
tion will  be  nearly  21  million  kilowatts. 

The  4  million  acres  of  water  surface 
and  38,000  miles  of  shoreline  at  corps 
reservoirs  attracted  an  attendance  in 
excess  of  190  miUion  visitor-days  in  1966. 
At  least  a  similar  number  made  recrea- 
tional use  of  waterways  and  harbors. 
The  latest  addition  to  the  list  of  corps 
projects  is  the  J.  Percy  Priest  Dam  and 
Reservoir  near  Nashville.  Tenn.,  which 
was  dedicated  by  the  President  a  few 
days  ago.  Because  of  it,  thousands  of 
acres  along  the  Cumberland  River  will 
now  be  free  from  floods,  the  power  re- 
sources of  the  area  wfll  be  enhanced,  and 
recreational  facilities  will  attract  mil- 
lions of  visitors  each  year. 

The  canalization  of  the  Ohio  River  of- 
fers a  dramatic  illustration  of  the  con- 


tribution of  waterway  development  to 
economic  and  Industrial  growth.  When 
the  original  system  was  completed  m 
1922  the  river  was  carrying  6  million 
tons  of  cargo  annually.  By  1929  traffic 
had  increased  to  24  million  tons.  Al- 
though the  system  was  expected  to  meet 
foreseeable  requirements,  the  impetus 
given  to  commercial  and  industrial  ex- 
pansion in  the  Ohio  Valley  was  so  yreat 
that  in  less  than  20  years  it  became  ap- 
parent that  a  modernization  program 
would  be  necessary.  At  that  time  traffic 
was  in  excess  of  34  million  tons,  and 
modern  tows  had  to  be  broken  up  in  order 
to  pass  through  each  of  the  46  locks. 

By  1955,  when  construction  was  started 
on  the  first  of  the  new  and  larger  re- 
placement structures,  traffic  had  ilscn  to 
71  million  tons.  And  by  1963,  with  only 
three  of  the  17  proposed  new  locks  in 
operation,  annual  tonnage  had  increased 
to  more  than  88  million.  Of  even  great- 
er significance,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
since  World  War  II,  more  than  $21  billion 
v,-orth  of  new  industrial  development  has 
taken  place  in  the  counties  along  the 
Ohio  River  and  its  navigable  tributaries. 
A  success  story  of  similar  proportions 
has  emerged  in  the  Pacific  Northwest— 
the  great  region  which  Daniel  Webster 
once  referred  to  as  "this  vast  worthless 
area — this  region   of   savages  and  wild 
ne^sts,  of  deserts  of  shifting  sands  and 
whirlwinds  of  dust,  of  cactus  and  prai- 
rie dogs."  The  multipurpose  development 
of  the  Columbia  River  providing  abmid- 
ant  cheap  electric  power  has,  within  the 
past  25  years,  transformed  much  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  from  a  region  largely 
dependent  on  fanning,  mining,  lumber, 
and  fishing  into  a  major  center  for  the 
production  of   aluminum   and   aircraft. 
Thus  we  see  the  reciprocal  interaction 
between  new  technologies,  new  .social  and 
economic  needs,  and  new  uses  lor  stream 
development.  In  the  past,  our  national 
interest  in  water  resources  was  concen- 
trated  on   navigation,   irrigation,   whi- 
ning the  V/est.  and  les.sening  the  impact 
of  natural  disasters.  Today,  our  concern 
is  widening  to  include  the  effort  to  pro- 
vide  a   greater   share   of   the   national 
prowth  for  the  lesser  developed  regions, 
to  assure  the  protection  and  enhance- 
ment of  the  quality  of  our  physical  en- 
vironment, and  to  provide  opportunity 
for  our  citizens  to  enjoy  the  physical  and 
spiritual  enjoyment  of  the  natural  en- 
vironment. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  impressive 
accomplishments  and  I  am  proud  to  be 
chairman  of  a  committee  that  has  been 
instrumental  in  reconunending  to  Con- 
gress authorization  of  the  projects  and 
plans  that  have  made  this  outstanding 
record  possible. 

Mr.  President,  turning  to  the  legisla- 
tion before  us.  I  will  briefiy  describe  its 
various  provLsions: 

Section  101  of  title  I  deals  with  the 
approval  of  19  navigation  projects  and 
one  beach  erosion  control  project  at  a 
total  estimated  Federal  cost  of  $570  mil- 
licn. 

Section  203  of  title  II  authorizes  the 
construction  of  38  flood  control,  hurri- 
cane, and  multiple-purpo.se  projects  at  a 
total  estimated  cost  of  about  $1.1  bil- 
lion. 

Title  in  of  this  bill  authorizes  the  sum 


of  $469  million  to  be  appropriated  for 
ihe  continuation  of  work  on  projects 
previously  approved  by  the  Congress. 
This  I  believe  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate know  as  the  "river  basin  authoriza- 
tion account."  These  are  not  new  proj- 
ects, but  projiH:ts  that  have  been  ap- 
proved in  prior  Congresses  for  vvhich 
full  authorization  was  not  provided  at 
the  time  of  authorization. 

The  total  authorization  contained  in 
these  titles  amounts  to  $2.1  billion. 

Other  items  contained  in  this  meas- 
ure which  I  will  briefly  describe  since 
all  are  fully  explained  in  the  report  ac- 
conii>anying  the  bill,  include  the  fol- 
lowing :  „        „. 

Section  102  modifies  the  Fori  Pierce. 
Fla  ,  beach  erosion  project  lo  permit  the 
Corps  of  Enctineers  to  construct  the  proj- 
ect in  lieu  of  local  interests.  This  pro- 
cedure results  in  no  increased  costs  to 
the  Federal  Government  and  is  asree- 
able  to  the  committee. 

Section  103  permits  the  town  of  Mar- 
n^et  W  Va..  to  use  certain  land  previ- 
ousl'v  conveyed  to  that  city  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  with  consideration,  for 
construction  of  a  firehouse.  The  language 
in  the  original  bill  allowed  the  land  to 
be  used  for  "park  and  municipal  pur- 
poses"  Since  the  town  was  not  .sure 
whether  "municipal  use"  could  be  inter- 
preted as  permitting  construction  of  a 
firehouse.  it  has  requested  classification 
of  the  original  act. 

Section  104  authorizes  the  conveyance 
of  certain  land  at  locks  and  dams  Nos. 
16  19  20.  and  21  on  the  West  Virginia 
side  of  the  Ohio  River  to  be  conveyed 
to  the  State  of  West  Virginia  for  park 
purposes  at  50  percent  of  the  fair  market 
value  at  such  time  as  the  land  becomes 
excess  to  the  needs  of  the  Department  of 

the  Army.  ^ .  , 

Sect  on  105  is  a  similar  .section  and 
convevs  .surplus  land  to  the  city  of  Buf- 
falo NY  However,  the  United  States 
retains  the  privilege  of  using  these 
underwater  lands  for  spoil  disposal  areas 
in  connection  with  authorized  dredging 
operations  in  the  area. 

Section  106  authorizes  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  to  make  a  comprehensive  in- 
vestigation of  the  United  States  and 
Great  Lakes  shorelines  in  the  interest  of 
beach  erosion  control.  This  is  a  most 
urgent  matter  since  our  coa.stal  shores 
and  beaches  are  receding  at  an  alarming 
rate.  ^.        , 

Section  107  relates  to  the  alteration  of 
obstruction  highway  bridges  along  the 
Illinois  V/aterway.  These  bridges  must 
be  modified  before  the  waterway  can  be 
widened  to  its  authorized  dimensions. 

Section  108  deauthorizes  the  Steele 
Bayou  navigation  project  and  declares 
the  stream  to  be  nonnavigable  to  permit 
local  interests  to  develop  the  water  re- 
sources of  this  stream. 

Section  109  grants  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers additional  time  in  which  to  submit 
to  Congress  a  codification  of  all  existing 
river  and  harbor  laws. 

Section  110  authorizes  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  review  the  cost-sharing 
provisions  with  regard  to  the  Ouachita 
River  navigation  project  and  reports  his 
findings  to  Congress.  The  committee 
has  received  a  request  by  certain  inter- 
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ests  In  Arkansas  to  modify  the  conditions 
of  local  cooperation  for  this  project  in 
view  of  their  financial  inability  to  meet 
the  authorized  requirements.  The  com- 
mittee will  study  this  matter  more  fully 
at  such  time  as  it  receives  the  report  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers. 

Section  111  adopts  a  general  policy  re- 
lating to  the  collection  and  removal  of 
drift  and  debris  for  the  Nations  fed- 
erally authorized  harbors.  This  item  pro- 
vides for  a  diversion  of  responsibility 
between  local  interests  and  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  committee  feels 
that  such  a  proKram  will  result  in  safer, 
cleaner,  and  more  attractive  harbors. 

Title  II  of  this  measure  concerns  it- 
self with  flood  control  and  multiple- 
purpose  projects.  Section  203  authorizes 
38  projects  In  this  category  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $1.1  billion. 

These  projects,  together  with  those 
approved  in  title  I.  are  located  In  33 
States  throughout  the  Nation. 

Section  -204  authorizes  the  Chief  of 
En^Ineersrin  cooperation  with  the  US. 
Office  of  Education,  to  provide  school  fa- 
cilities for  the  education  of  dependents 
engaged  in  the  construction  of  the  Dwor- 
shak  Dam  in  Idaho.  The  school  facilities 
in  the  Orofino.  Idaho.  Joint  School  Dis- 
trict have  become  greatly  overtaxed  due 
to  the  influx  of  workers  connected  with 
this  project.  The  Office  of  Education  is 
without  funds  to  cope  with  the  situation: 
therefore,  the  committee  feels  that  the 
action  proposed  in  the  bill  is  more 
urgently  needed  and  justified. 

Section  205  and  206  provide  for  reau- 
thorization and  the  Weber  River.  Utah 
and  Pecos  River.  Carlsbad.  N.  Mex..  flood 
control  projects.  These  projects  were  au- 
tomatically deauthoi-ized  when  local  in- 
terests failed  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  local  cooperation.  These  communities 
are  In  need  of  flood  protection  and  feel 
they  can  now  meet  the  necessary  local 
cooperation  requirements. 

Section  207  amends  the  Gila  River 
flood  control  project,  downstream  from 
Painted  Rock  Dam.  Ariz.  This  project  has 
been  inactive  due  to  the  Inability  of  local 
Interests  to  provide  the  necessary  lands 
for  the  channel  improvement.  However, 
good  quality  water  is  needed  for  trans- 
portation to  Mexico  in  accordance  with 
our  1965  agreement  with  Mexico,  which 
guarantees  a  specified  amount  of  water  to 
be  made  available  to  our  good  neighbor 
nation,  south  of  the  border.  The  item  in 
the  bill  reduces  the  amount  of  local  coop- 
ei-ation  required  of  interests  in  the  Gila 
River  Basin  by  the  amount  of  the  benefit 
received  from  the  transportation  of  water 
to  Mexico  to  meet  our  obligations  under 
the  terms  of  the  1965  international 
agreement. 

Section  208  will  permit  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  acquire  land  for  resettle- 
ment purposes  In  connection  with  Fed- 
eral flood  control  and  multiple-purpose 
protects  wh?n  the  affected  State  is  un- 
able to  obtain  such  land  on  its  own  ini- 
tiative. The  Federal  Government  will  act 
only  as  an  asent  to  the  State  and  only  at 
its  request  and  entirely  at  State  expense, 
with  no  cost  to  the  Federal  Government. 
Section  209  exempts  the  power  pro- 
gram of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
which  is  funded  entirely  out  of  non- 


appropriated revenues,  from  the  provi- 
sions of  the  recently  enacted  Revenue 
and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of  1968. 
Since  TVA  finances  Its  own  power  pro- 
gram out  of  the  sale  of  revenue  bonds 
and  notes,  the  committee  feels  it  is  in- 
appropriate to  subject  that  agency  to  the 
restrictions  of  that  act. 

Title  III  provides  for  an  increase  in 
monetary  authorization  to  provide  for 
the  appropriation  of  fur.ds  to  prosecute 
various  flood  control  and  multiple-pur- 
pose projects  previously  approved  by  the 
Congress.  The  committee  has  limited  the 
amount  of  authorization  to  be  made 
available  by  this  title  to  $469  million  to 
cover  projects  which  are  currently 
scheduled  to  be  prosecuted  during  calen- 
dar year  1969.  Inasmuch  as  only  1  year's 
authorization  is  being  made  available 
at  this  time,  consideration  will  be  given 
during  the  first  session  of  the  91st  Con- 
gress to  further  increa.ses  for  the  ap- 
proved comprehensive  river  basin  plans. 

That.  Mr.  President.  Is  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  bill.  Complete  details  are  of 
course  available  in  the  committee  report. 

Mr.  President.  In  closing  I  would  like 
to  extend  my  thanks  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Flood 
Control — Rivers  and  Harljors.  Senator 
Young  of  Ohio,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  from  Kentucky, 
Senator  Cooper,  as  well  as  all  the  other 
members  of  our  fine  committee  and  the 
stafT  who  have  worked  long  and  diligently 
to  bring  this  legislation  to  the  fioor. 

I  also  want  to  thank  Gen.  Charles 
Noble,  the  Director  of  Civil  Works  and 
his  assistants,  both  military  and  civilian, 
for  the  long  hours  they  spent  in  prepar- 
ing and  presenting  the  details  on  the 
various  projects  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee. In  particular,  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion that  Mr.  John  Anderson  and  Mr. 
Marine  Garrison  of  the  Office.  Chief  of 
Engineers  were  of  invaluable  assistance 
to  the  committee  during  the  considera- 
tion and  preparation  of  the  omnibus 
rivers  and  harbors  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  Join  my  colleagues  on 
the  committee  in  recommending  the  pas- 
sage of  this  important  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  pointed  out  in  the 
Senate  yesterday,  during  my  presenta- 
tion to  the  Senate  of  the  Federal  High- 
way Act  of  1968.  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  Cooper  1  is 
unavoidably  absent  from  the  Senate  at 
this  time.  Senator  Cooper  is  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Flood  Control — Rivers  and  Harbors, 
and  of  the  full  Senate  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  He  is  attentive  to  all  the 
matters  that  come  before  the  committee, 
and  his  experience  and  insight  is  always 
helpful.  His  knowledge  of  both  the  high- 
way and  the  civil  works  programs  Is  deep 
and  broad,  and  we  miss  him. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  a  statement  by  Senator 
Cooper  be  included  at  this  point  in  the 
Recor?. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Statement  bt  Sen.^tor  Cooper  on  S.  3710 — 
Public  Works  Authorizations.  1968 

The  bill  before  the  Senate,  known  gen- 
enilly  as  the  Omnibus  Rivers  and  Harbors- 


Flood  Control  or  biennial  public  works 
.authorization  bill,  authorizes  a  number  of 
rivers  .ind  harbors  navigation  and  flood 
control  projects,  and  would  also  extend  the 
auihorlzaUon  for  the  river  basin  plans.  In 
eflect.  It  makes  eligible  for  appropriations 
for  planning,  .and  later  for  the  initiation  of 
construction,  these  projects  which  have  been 
developed  by  the  U.S  Corps  of  Engineers  of 
the  Department  of  the  Army  and  which, 
after  local  hearings,  have  been  approved  by 
the  States,  by  the  Board  of  Engineers  for 
Rivers  and  Hart>crs.  by  all  affected  Fetleral 
agencies,  and  by  the  Cliief  of  Engineers  and 
the  Secretiiry  of  the  .Army. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Flood  Control — 
Rivers  and  Harbors,  on  which  I  servo,  held 
more  than  twelve  days  of  hearings  on  these 
projects  While  I  could  not  hear  all  the  testi- 
mony, tiecause  of  meetings  of  tlie  Foreign 
Relations  and  other  Committees  on  which  I 
also  serve,  I  did  review  the  facts  on  all  the 
projects  included  in  the  Committee  bill  i)e- 
fore  it  w.is  approved  by  our  Committees.  I 
determined,  also,  that  all  the  projects  had 
been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
and  that  submL^^slon  to  the  Congress  of  the 
reports  on  these  projects  had  been  approved 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Two  of  the  projects  which  would  be  au- 
thorized by  the  bill  are  located  in  Kentucky. 
The  first  is  the  local  flood  protection  project 
for  Sovithwestern  Jefferson  County,  which 
appears  on  page  24  of  the  Senate  bill  and  is 
described  on  piige  103  of  the  Committee  re- 
port. The  LoulsvUle  and  Jefferson  County 
River  Port  Authority  has  given  testimony  be- 
fore the  Appropriations  subcommittees  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House,  as  well  as  the 
Public  Works  Committees,  and  I  know  that 
the  project  is  needed  and  would  be  helpful 
Second.  I  support  and  strongly  urge  the 
authorization  of  Devils  Jump  Dam  and  Res- 
ervoir on  the  South  Fork  of  the  Cumberland 
River.  Tl»e  project  is  on  page  25  of  the  bills 
and  is  described  on  oage  57  of  the  Committee 
report.  The  site  of  Devils  Jump  Dam  is  in 
McCreary  County,  Kentucky  about  48  miles 
above  tlie  confluence  of  the  Big  South  Fork 
and  the  Cumberland  Rivers  at  Burnslde, 
Kentucky.  The  main  area  of  the  reservoir 
would  be  situated  in  Tennessee,  but  part  is 
in  Kentucky.  I  will  not  present  at  this  time 
details  of  the  project,  for  which  I  have 
worked  for  years,  and  which  is  strongly 
supported  by  officials,  organizations,  and 
hundreds  of  citizens  In  the  area. 

I  do  point  out.  however,  that  the  Devils 
Jump  project  was  approved  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  by  every  Interested  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government  after  thorough 
study.  It  has  been  approved  by  three  -Admin- 
istrations— those  of  Pre.'^ident  Eisenhower. 
President  Kennedy  and  President  Johnson. 
It  has  the  approval  of  the  States  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee.  And,  it  has  been  ap- 
proved on  four  previous  occasions  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  the 
Senate  itself— in  the  Public  Works  authori- 
zation bills  of  1962,  1963.  1965  and  1966. 

I  have  lived  in  this  area  all  my  life,  as  has 
my  family  for  170  years.  I  know  the  people. 
I  am  Interested  in  them — and  I  Icnow  that 
this  project  would  be  of  great  help. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Public  Works  has  again  approved  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Devils  Jump  Dam  and  Reservoir 
project,  and  I  hope  very  much  that  this  year 
it  will  be  approved  also  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr,  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
tho  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  th.at  it 
be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Tho  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  pro- 
poses an  amendment,  as  follows: 
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Strilce  .11  alter  thi  colon  on  line  21.  p:'ge 
25  down  through  lint  8  on  page  26  .mU  insert 
in'  lieu    thereof    tha    following:    ■Provided, 
That    with   respect  to   that   portion   ol    the 
uroie'ct  above  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  appioved  m 
Accordance  with  House  Document  Numbirecl 
199     Eighty-eighth   Congress,    in    the    Flood 
control    Act   of    106$    (Public    Law   89-298), 
there   shall    be   mutual    agreement   between 
the  States  of  Iowa  tmd  South  Dakota  on  a 
iUx)d  control  plan  aftd  a  plan  lor  mitigation 
of  tlt.il  and  wildltfa  losses  with  respect  to 
said  portion  within  three  months  following 
complciiuu   of    the  reservoir   study   for   the 
upper  baLln  of  the  Big  Sioux  River  and  the 
Rock   River   now   underway   and   receipt  at 
copies  of  said  report  by  the  Governors  of  the 
.States  of  Iowa  and  South  Dakota;  and  Pro- 
tided  further.  That  U  said  mutual  agreement 
18  not  reached  within  said  time,  approval  of 
.said  lloocl  control  plan  unrt  plan  for  mitiga- 
tion of  rish  and  wildlife  lo.sses  shall  be  made 
ijy  a  committee  consisting  of  one  representa- 
tive each  appointed  by  Hie  Chief  of  EnKt- 
neers,  the  Secretary  of  Interior,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agricultune." 


Mr,  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
viso in  the  bill  which  would  be  replaced 
by  the  language  in  my  amendment  would, 
in  effect,  require  the  State  of  Iowa  U 
agree  to  a  flood  control  plan  from  Sioux 
City  to  Akron.  Iowa— a  stretch  of  some 
35  miles — within  1  year,  or  my  home- 
town of  Sioux  City  will  suffer  the  loss  of 
the  5.5-mile  fiood  control  project  relating 
to  the  stretch  of  the  Big  Sioux  River  from 
its  mouth  to  the  northern  limits  of  Sioux 

City. 

This  5.5-mile  flood  control  project  is 
urgently  needed  to  prevent  flood  damages 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars, 
suffered  as  recently  as  1959,  1964.  and 
1965,  and  to  the  extent  of  S2.3  million 
in  1960. 

I  might  point  out  that  in  1965,  one  of 
the  interstate  bridges  between  Sioux  City 
and  South  Dakota  was  destroyed  by  a 
flood.  Tlie  project  now  In  the  bill  would 
prevent  a  repetition  of  that  catastrophe. 
I  point  out,  furthermore,  that  this 
project  is  approved  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, and  is  in  the  budget. 

Under  the  1965  act,  the  35-mile  project 
will  not  move  forward  imtil  there  has 
been  mutual  agreement  by  the  States  of 
Iowa  and  South  Dakota  with  respect  to 
the  flood  control  plan  for  this  area  and 
•I  plan  for  mitigation  of  damage  to  fish 
and  wildlife.  The  position  of  the  Gover- 
nor of  my  State  is  that  a  flood  control 
olan  which  the  State  of  South  Dakota 
favors  is  not  acceptable;  further,  that  it 
would  be  premature  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment until  after  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
completes  its  ongoing  study  of  the  feasi- 
bllltv  of  a  system  of  resei-voirs  on  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  Bix  Sioux  River 
and  the  Rock  River— a  major  tributai-y  in 
my  State— which  study  was  requested  bv 
a  "l963  lesolution  of  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee.  The  target  date  for 
completion  of  the  study  is  May  1969,  ac- 
cordln;4   to   the   division   engineer.   The 
Governor  of  Iowa  believes  that  the  reser- 
voir approach  could  reduce  the  cost  of 
channelization  for  flood  control  on  the 
Sioux  City  to  Akron  stretch  of  the  river 
and,  by  holding  back  much  of  the  water, 
would  pei-mit  flood  control  to  be  attained 
without  undue  damage  to  fish  and  wild- 
life in  this  stretch  of  the  river. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  Governor 
of  Iowa  has  sent  a  telegram  to  the  dis- 


tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  advising  that  the  Iowa 
Consei-vation  Comnii.ssion  continues  to 
be  willing  to  meet  with  South  Dakota 
and  the  Coips  ot  Engineers  at  any  time 
and  anv  place,  to  consider  any  new  pro- 
posals devised  to  solve  this  problem.  I 
aslc  unanimous  consent  thai  his  telegram 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd, 
as  follows: 

Senator  Jennings  Randolph, 
C/iatrj;ian,  Senate  Public  Works  Committee, 
New  Senate  Office  Building.  Washington, 

DC: 
Regarding;   the  Big  Sioux  River  Iowa  and 
South  Dakota  Project  recommended  for  in- 
clusion in  the  Omnibus  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Bill  of  1968  now  being  drafted  by  the  Senate 
Public  Works  Committee,  I  want  to  reiterate 
my  support  for  funding  of  the  5.5-niile  seg- 
ment  running    through    the   City   of   Sioux 
City,  Iowa,  and  my  opposition  to  any  further 
channelization  of  the  upper  readies  of  the 
Big  Sioux  River  from  Sioux  City  to  Akron 
until  mutual  agreement  can  be  reached  be- 
tween South  Dakota.  Iowa  and  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  on  cnntalning  the  flood  problem 
m  that  area.  The  Iowa  Conservation  Com- 
mission continues  to  be  willing  to  meet  with 
South  Dakota  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  at 
any  time  in  anv  pl.^ce  to  consider  any  new 
proposals  devised  to  solve  this  problem. 
Harold  E.  Hughes. 

Gorer7!or  of  Iowa. 


Brandt,  have  been  extensively  developed  for 
recreation  and  have  important  flsh  and  wild- 
life values.  The  South  Dakota  Department  of 
Game.  P'ish  and  Parks  has  c-onslnictcd  small 
iiDpounainent..  on  the  lower  reaches  of  Split 
Rock  and  Nine  Mile  Creeks  lor  recreation  and 
fish  and  wildlile  purposes.  It  also  has  con- 
structed facilities  for  diverting  Bis  Sioux 
River  water  into  Lakes  Kampeska,  Pelican, 
and  Poinsett,  in  an  effort  to  maintain  high 
water  surface  levels  jn  these  lakes. 

3.  Relatively  small  portions  of  Waterlown, 
Flandrcau,  Trent.  Dell  Rapids,  Renner, 
Sioux  Falls.  North  Sioux  City,  all  in  South 
Dakota,  and  Sioux  City,  lov/a,  are  subject  to 
occasional  shallow  Hooding  from  the  Big 
Sioux  River.  Nuisance  Hooding  has  occurred 
in  Madison,  South  Dakota,  on  two  occasions 
from  occurrence  of  extreme  Hoods  on  North 
Creek.  Tiie  park  area  at  Luverne,  Minnesota, 
and  a  small  residential  area  on  the  edge  of 
Rock  Valley.  Iowa,  are  subject  to  flooding 
:rom  lari^e  "floods  in  the  Rock  River. 

4.  Practically  all  of  the  bottom  lands  ad- 
jacent to  the  Big  Sioux  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries are  subject  to  frequent  Hooding.  Areas 
inundated  und  total  damages  sustained 
throughout  the  b.;sm  as  a  result  of  occur- 
rences of  recent  iloods  are  approximately 
as  follows: 


Mr.  MILLER,  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Record  designated  portions  of  a 
plan  of  survey  of  the  Coi-ps  of  Engineers, 
dated  August  1965,  covering  the  program 
for  the  resei-voir  study  now  underway. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  plan  of  survey  was  oi^ered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Plan  or  Survey  ;  Upper  Big  Sioux  River  and 

Tributaries.    South    Dakota,    Iowa,    and 

Minnesota 
(By  the  U.S.  Army  Engineer  District,  Omaha, 

Corps      of      Engineers.      Omaha,      Nebr., 

August   1965) 

1.  Authority:  Authority  for  the  report  and 
investigation  is  contained  in  resolutions 
adopted  1  August  1963  and  8  May  1964,  by 
the  Committees  on  Public  Worl:s  of  the 
United  States  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
-entatlves,  respectively.  The  Senate  Resolu- 
tion was  adopted  at  the  requests  of  South 
Dakota  Senators  Karl  Mundt  and  George  Mc- 
Govcrn:  the  House  Resolution  at  the  request 
of  Representatives  Ben  Reifel,  South  Dakota, 
and  Charles  B.  Hoeven,  Iowa. 

2.  Existing  Conditions:  No  coordinated  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  develop  the  land  und 
water  resources  oi  the  upper  Big  Sioux  River 
Basin.  There  are  no  Federal  irrigation,  navi- 
gation,   or    recreational    developments.    The 
Corps  of  Engineers  has  completed  local  flood 
protection  projects  on  the  Big  Sioux  River  at 
Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota,  and  on  Dry  Creek 
at  Hawarden,  low?..  It  has  developed  a  po- 
tential Section  205  local  protection  project 
for  Trent,   South   Dakota,   and   has   recom- 
mended improvement  of  the  existing  channel 
of  the  Big  Sioux  River  from  the  mouth  to  two 
miles  above  Akron  for  flood  control.  Tlie  Soil 
Conservation    Service    has    installed    several 
small  flood-detention  basins  throughotit  the 
uplands  of  the  basin  downstream  from  Sioux 
Falls  as  a  part  of  its  w.atershed  treatment 
program.  It  has  plans  for  similar  installa- 
tions in  several  other  subwatersheds  of  the 
basin.  A  number  of  the  larger  lakes  in  the 
upper  basin,  notably  Lakes  Kampeska,  Peli- 
can,  Poinsett.   Hendricks.   Preston,   Norden. 
Thompson,  Campbell.  Herman,  Madison  and 


Flood 


Match  April  19S1 
March  A|jiiI  1952 
JunelS&3 
June  1954 
June  1957 
June  195J 
March  April  1%0 
April  1964 


Total  flood 
area  (acres) 


73, 100 
99,  llOO 
29, 200 
34,  700 
62. 000 
5.600 
85.700 
38.800 


Tiital  flood 
damages 


$?,  226,  flO.T 
4  5UU,  oOO 

967.iK)0 
1.193,000 
4.  L'OO.  000 

228.000 
2. 307, 1)00 

553, 1'UO 


5.  Stream  bank  erosion  Is  not  ..e\ere  and, 
genenally,  is  active  only  during  flood  periods. 
There  is  little  evidence  of  gully  erosion  ex- 
cept in  the  loess-covered  :irea  in  the  lower 
extremities  of  the  basin,  and  sheet  erosion 
generally  dops  not  appear  to  be  severe.  An- 
nual rainfall  throughout  the  basin  is  gen- 
erally sufficient  for  successful  agriculture, 
hence  irrigation  is  not  practiced  Uj  any  large 
extent  and  there  is  no  apparent  demand  for 
it.  However,  pump  irrigation  from  wells  is 
resorted  to  in  some  areas  ta  supply  supple- 
mental water  to  croplands  during  prolonged 
dry  spells. 

6.  Tlie  city  of  Watcrtown  uses  Lake  Kam- 
peska water  to  supplement  v/ell  sources  of 
water  supply.  The  Pathflnder  Atomic  Power 
Plant  uses  Big  Sioux  water  for  a  portion  of 
its  supply.  All  other  urban  water  supplies  are 
obtained  from  im  underground  aquifer  which 
eKirt.-,  tliroughout  ma«!t  of  the  b.asin.  This 
aquiier  !.■;  capable  of  .supplying  adequate 
airtniiits  of  s.itiKiactory  wati r  to  smaller 
communities  for  I'.ie  present  and  foreseeable 
future.  However,  the  cities  of  Sioux  Falls, 
Canton,  Bereslord,  Dell  Rapids,  and  Lake 
Preston  have,  or  may  .soon  have,  water  quan- 
tity problems.  The  water  supplies  oi  22  'l'•^..^n 
areas  ;  ontain  exce.=sive  amounts  of  mineral 
salts,  and  are  in  need  of  supplemental  water 
for  dilution. 

7.  State  Health  Dep.artments  have,  for  a 
number  of  years,  actively  prosecuted  a  pro- 
!^iam  for  treatment  of  sew;.gc  and  most 
urban  areas  are  presently  served  by  waste- 
water treatment  plants.  Only  one  town  pres- 
ently discharges  raw,  untreated  sewage  to  the 
Big  Sioux  River.  Discharge  of  .sewage  effluent 
from  the  treatment  plants  creates  pollution 
problems  on  the  Big  Sioux  River  and  its 
tributaries  during  critical  low  flow  periods, 
during  which  additional  water  for  dilution 
would  be  desirable.  The  pollution  problem  is 
most  severe  on  the  Big  Sioux  River  down- 
stream from  Sioux  Falls. 

8.  Sedimentation  is  not  generally  severe 
throughout  the  b.-isin.  However,  it  appears 
that  diversion  of  Big  Sioux  River  floodwater 
into  several  lakfs  in  the  upper  basin  has 
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created  problems  of  this  nature,  especially 
In  Lakes  Kempeska  and  Pelican,  near  Water- 
lown  W.iter  shortages  plague  most  of  the 
lakes  throughout  the  baeln  during  late  sum- 
mer months  of  dry  years. 

9.  Desires  of  LxbI  Interests:  Local  In- 
terests desire  development  of  multiple-pur- 
pose storage  reservoirs  on  the  Big  Sioux 
River  and  the  trlbuiarles  for  control  of  Hoods, 
with  conservation  storage  for  recreation,  flsh. 
wildlife,  urban  wat?r  supply.  Irrigation,  re- 
plenishment of  underground  water,  regula- 
tion of  stream  flow.  p:;llutlon  and  water 
quality  control,  erosion  and  sed.mcnt  control, 
and  other  purposes  They  particularly  desire 
development  of  projects  of  this  type  in  the 
Klondike  to  Hudson  reach  of  the  Big  Sioux 
River.  In  the  lower  Rock  River  Basin,  and 
on  Skunk  Creek  west  of  Sioux  Falls.  Local 
Interests  also  desire  studies  of  the  sedimen- 
tation, water  supply,  recreation,  flsh  and 
wildlife  and  water  quality  problems  of  the 
lakes  In  the  basin,  and  development  of  prac- 
ticable and  feasible  measxires  for  control. 
Local  Interests  ore  strongly  opposed  to  any 
extensive  channel  straightening  or  clearance 
of  wooded  areas  which  would  result  In  loss 
to  local  flsh  and  wildlife  habitat  and  rec- 
reation values. 

10.  ObJectTves  of  the  Investigation:  The 
immediate  needs  of  the  basin  are  control 
of  the  flood  problems,  provision  of  supple- 
mental water  supply  for  Sioux  Palls,  control 
of  water  supply  and  sediment  problems  of 
the  lakes  In  the  basin,  and  preservation  and 
enhancement  of  local  flsh  and  wildlife  and 
water-centered  recreational  facilities.  Long 
range  needs  Include  surface  runoff  and 
erosion  control  and  land  treatment  In  the 
upland  areas,  replenishment  of  underground 
water,  and  storage  of  excess  surface  waters 
for  possible  irrigation,  urban.  Industrial  and 
other  uses.  The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and 
the  South  Dakota  State  University  are  mak- 
ing a  cooperative  investigation  of  irrigation 
and  related  water  development  potentials  in 
the  basin.  The  Soil  Conservation  Service  is 
investigating  the  needs  for  soil  erosion  pre- 
vention, and  runoff  and  water-flow  retarda- 
tion In  uplanc  areas.  Pish  and  Wildlife  and 
National  Park  Services,  Outdoor  Recreation, 
and  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  Depart- 
ments are  studying  the  recreational,  flsh  and 
wildlife,  water  supply,  and  pollution  control 
measures  needed. 

11.  The  Corps  of  Engineers'  Investigation 
of  the  upper  Big  Sioux  River  Basin  will  be 
directed  primarily  toward  evaluating  flood 
problems  and  development  of  measures  for 
control,  preferably  by  means  of  multiple- 
purpose  reservoirs  with  conservation  storage 
for  recreation,  flsh  and  wildlife,  and  other 
purposes  as  listed  above.  Consideration  will 
also  be  given  to  development  of  feasible 
measures  for  control  of  water  supply  and 
sediment  problems  of  the  ba&in  lakes. 

12.  Dat.k  Available:  The  following  data 
are  available  for  use  in  making  this  study 

a.  Maps  and  Survey  Data:  Army  Map 
Service  maps,  with  50-foot  contours,  cover- 
ing the  entire  Big  Sioux  River  Ba*ln;  United 
States  Geological  Survey  topography  maps 
covering  d.im  site  and  reservoir  areas  In  the 
lower  part  of  the  Skunk  Creek  ba&ln.  the  Big 
Slou-x  River  from  Sioux  Palls  to  below  Can- 
ton, and  portions  of  the  Big  Sioux  River  up- 
stream of  Flandreau  to  near  Brookings: 
aerial  photomaps  covering  the  Big  Sioux 
River  from  the  mouth  to  above  Watertown. 
and  the  Rock  River  from  the  mouth  to  above 
Luverne:  and  numerous  Big  Sioux  River 
valley  and  channel  cross  sections,  bridge 
profiles,  and  bank-line  profiles  surveyed  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  South  Dakota 
State  Engineer  for  preparation  of  prior 
reports. 

b.  Hydrology:  Basic  hydrologic  meteor- 
ologic.  and  stream  flow  data  compiled  by  the 
Corps  and  other  agencies  for  preparation  of 
recent  comprehensive  survey  reports  on  flood 
control  for  the  Big  Sioux  River  Basin,  and 
related  analysis  based  thereon. 


c.  Geology:  The  following  reports  per- 
tinent to  the  geology  and  ground-water  con- 
ditions throughout  the  upper  basin. 

( 1 1  Published  ground-water  studies  in 
Big  Sioux  River  Basin  In  South  Daokta: 

Lee.  K.  Y.,  1957,  Geology  and  shallow 
ground-water  resources  of  the  Brookings 
area.  Brookings  County.  South  DakoU: 
South  Dakota  State  Geological  Survey  Rept. 
Inv.  84. 

Lee.  K.  Y  .  and  Powell.  J.  E..  Geology  and 
ground  water  resources  of  glacial  deposits  In 
the  Plandreau  area;  South  Dakota  State 
CeoU>glcal  Survey  Rept.  Inv   87. 

R.,throck.  B.  P.  and  Otton,  E.  G..  1947. 
Ground-water  resources  of  the  Sioux  Falls 
area:  South  Dakota  State  Geological  Survey 
Rept.  Inv.  56. 

Steece.  F.  V.,  1958.  Geology  and  shallow 
ground-water  resources  of  the  Watertown- 
EastalUne  area.  South  Dakota:  South  Dakota 
State  Geological  Survey  Rept.  Inv.  85. 

(2t  Reports  submitted  for  final  review:  El- 
lis. M  J  .  and  Adolphson.  D  G  .  The  Skunk 
Creek-Lake  Madison  Drainage  Basin.  South 
Dakota,  a  hydrogeologlc  Investigation  of  the 
glacial  drift:  U.S.  Geological  Survey  Hydro- 
logic  Atlas. 

Adolphson,  D  G  .  and  Ellis.  M.  J  .  Basic  hy- 
drogeologlc data.  Skunk  Creek- Lake  Madison 
Drainage  Basin.  South  Dakota:  South  Dakota 
State  Geological  Survey  and  South  Dakota 
State  Water  Resources  Commission.  Water 
Resources  Report  3. 

(31  Project  In  progress  (first  of  three 
years) :  Big  Sioux  River  Drainage  Basin  from 
near  Brookings  (gaging  station  at  NW-'«  NE- 
>4.  sec  8.  T  108N  ,  R.  49N  )  to  the  falls  of  the 
Big  Sioux  at  Sioux  Palls,  South  Dakota. 

(4)  Recent  Study:  Loren  R.  Rukstad  and 
Lvn  S.  Hedges,  Ground-Water  Supply  for  the 
city  of  Watertown.  Special  Report  28,  1964. 

(5)  -A  hydrographlc  map  of  Lake  Kam- 
peska.  dated  1952. 

d.  Flood  damages:  A  history  of  past  flood 
occurrences  In  the  b«sln  together  with  per- 
tinent flood  and  damage  data  and  inundated 
area  maps,  prepared  for  prior  Corps  of  En- 
gineers reports  on  the  basin.  Similar  data  for 
subsequent  floods  are  available  In  various 
poet-fiood  reports. 

13.  Economic  Studies:  An  economic  base 
study  will  be  made  to  determine  the  poten- 
tial growth  pattern  of  the  upper  Big  Sioux 
River  Basin.  The  Basin  is  predominantly  an 
agricultural  area.  Crop  production  and  stock 
raising  are  the  principal  occupations  of  the 
basin,  with  the  towns  serving  primarily  as 
marketing  and  distribution  centers.  In  the 
absence  of  any  known  deposits  of  coal,  oil. 
or  metallic  minerals  of  commercial  impor- 
tance for  support  of  other  Industries.  It  ap- 
pears the  upper  Big  Sioux  Ri%er  Basin  will 
fellow  the  general  growth  and  economic  pat- 
tern forecast  for  the  Middle  West  Plains  Area: 
that  is,  tarms  will  become  larger  and  rural 
population  will  decrease  with  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  the  urban  population.  Studies 
will  be  required  to  appraise  potential  modi- 
fication m  current  farm  practices  and  the 
effects  technology  may  have  on  potential 
future  land  returns. 

14  Provision  of  flood  control  could  have 
.1  marked  effect  on  the  economy  of  both 
rural  and  urban  flood  areas — In  the  former 
by  sublllzlng  and.  In  some  cases.  Increasing 
the  net  returns  for  crop  and  pasture  lands 
subject  to  frequent  flooding,  and  In  the  lat- 
ter by  permitting  further  improvement  and 
beautlfication  of  these  areas,  even  though 
these  are  generally  of  small  areal  extent  and 
not  well  developed. 

15.  .A  small  privately  owned  hydroelectric 
plant  located  at  Sioux  Falls  Is  operated  In 
conjunction  with  large  thermal  electric  gen- 
erating plants.  Conditions  are  not  favorable 
for  development  of  any  large  amounts  of 
firm  hydroelectric  power  In  the  basin.  This 
condition  Is  not  considered  detrimental  to 
future  economic  development  of  the  basin 
because   the   current   power   supply   Is   con- 


sld  red   adequate   for  the   foreseeable  power 
needs  of  the  basin. 

16.  On  the  basis  of  available  data  .ind 
information  it  appears  the  distribution  and 
quantity  of  ground  water  available  c.tn  meet 
the  future  water  needs  of  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  basin,  providing  irrigation  Is 
not  unduly  expanded.  In  the  event  Irriga- 
tion becomes  a  widespread  practice,  addi- 
tional water  for  this  purpose  would  have 
to  be  obtained  from  surface  supplies  or  bv 
recharging  the  underground  supplies.  The 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  Is  currently  Investi- 
gating these  potential  sources  of  water  sup- 
ply. 

17.  Most  urban  areas  throughout  the 
basin  are  presently  served  by  waste  water 
treatment  plants.  However,  effluent  dis- 
charge from  these  planu  during  periods  i>t 
low  flow  In  the  late  summer  has  created 
pollution  problems  in  certain  areas.  The 
South  Dakota  Health  and  Pish  and  Wild- 
life Departments  desire  that  potential  mul- 
tiple-purpose reservoir  projects  provide  for 
adequate  base  flows  to  correct  these  condi- 
tions and  to  conserve  and  Improve  local  fish 
and  wildlife  values  along  the  basin  streams 

18  The  lakes  In  the  basin  attract  numer- 
ous tourists.  Considerable  suburban  devel- 
opmenU  exist  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Kam- 
peska  and  several  of  the  other  larger  lakes. 
Lake  Kampeska  Is  also  an  Important  source 
of  water  supply  to  Watertown.  Local  In- 
terests are  anxious  to  maintain  the  lake  w,i- 
ter  surfaces  at  the  highest  practicable  level 
.and  to  eliminate  the  sediment  and  pollution 
problems.  In  the  hope  of  attracting  addi- 
tional tourist  trade  and  to  conserve  and 
enhance  recreation  and  fish  .%nd  wlldliff 
facilities  m  other  parts  of  the  basin,  local 
interests  desire  that  all  potential  reservoir 
projects  Include  permanent  pools  for  these 
purposes.  Studies  will  be  made  to  evaluate 
powible  benefits  that  could  be  provided 
from  developmentt  which  would  satisfy  their 
desires. 

19.  Engineering  Studies:  Consideration  will 
be  given  to  the  possibility  of  providing  con- 
trol of  basin  flood  and  related  problems  oi 
water  and  land  resource  development  by  the 
following  methods:  mulUple- purpose  and 
single-purpose  storage  reservoirs — both  with 
and  without  downstream  channel  Improve- 
ments and  levees:  channel  Improvements 
with  and  without  levees:  and  bank  stabiliza- 
tion measures.  In  accordance  with  the  de- 
sires of  local  Interests,  channel  straightening; 
and  clearance  of  wooded  areas  will  be 
avoided.  Insofar  as  practicable,  in  order  to 
minintiize  damage  to  existing  fish  and  wild- 
life habitat. 

20.  Field  and  office  studies  will  be  made  to 
determine  the  nature  and  extent  of  local 
problems  and  of  problems  affecting  the  en- 
tire basin,  and  to  develop  feasible  Improve- 
menw  for  providing  control.  Preliminary 
project  designs  and  estimates  of  costs  and 
benefits  will  then  be  prepared  from  readily 
available  data  for  each  project.  Projects  ob- 
viously lacking  economic  feasibility  will  be 
eliminated  from  further  study.  Those  having 
a  more  favorable  benefit-cost  ratio  will  be 
discussed  with  local  Interests  to  determine  If 
thev  would  be  willing  and  able  to  furnish  the 
required  cooperation.  Projects  lacking  local 
support  will  be  eliminated  from  further  con- 
sideration. The  remaining  projects  will  be 
studied  m  further  detail  In  accordance  with 
established  survey  standards  and  procedures. 

21.  If  feasible,  all  urban  local  protection 
works  will  be  designed  to  provide  SPF  pro- 
tection. Reservoir  projects  located  closely  up- 
streair  of  urban  areas  will  be  designed  to 
control  the  standard  project  flood.  In  more 
remote  rural  areas,  lesser  design  fioods  would 
be  adopted. 

22.  Cost  analyses  will  be  based  upon  re- 
cent bid  prices  received  by  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers for  comparable  work  in  nearby  areas. 

23.  Field  studies  will  be  required  to  obtain 
data  and  information  on  developments  in  the 
urban  .and  rural  arew.  Field  studies  will  also 
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be  required  to  obtain  H>a8lc  stream  data  for 
nvdraullc  computations,  and  to  obtain  data 
on  soils  and  subsurfiKC  foundation  condi- 
tions Because  of  the  limited  topographic 
maps  available,  topographic  and  other  sur- 
vevs  virtll  be  required  for  most  of  the  project 
sites.  Economic  and  design  studies  will  also 

be  required  .  „  „, 

24  Constraints  and  Controls:  In  view  of 
the  great  areal  extent  of  the  control  that 
would  be  effected  on  stream  fiow  conditions 
throughout  the  basin  by  development  of  a 
svstem  of  large-scale  storage  reservoirs,  all 
problems  and  potential  benefits  will  be  an- 
alyzed on  a  cumulative  as  well  as  on  an 
individual  basis. 

25  The  scale  of  potential  reservoir  devel- 
opment is  sharply  limited  In  all  Instances  by 
the  height  of  dam-site  abutments,  presence 
of  economic  improvements  within  the  reser- 
voir areas,  and  the  amounts  of  water  avail- 
ible  The  presence  of  porous  material  of  con- 
siderable depth  in  dam-site  abutments  and 
foundations  may  be  a  further  limiting  fac- 
lor  Economic  considerations  will  probably 
be  the  principal  limiting  factor  in  the  scale 
of  development  of  most  local  protection 
projects. 

26   The  investigation  will  be  conducted  in 
three   phases.   During  phase   1.  engineering, 
hvdrologlc,    and    economic    studies    will    be 
accomplished  together.  These  studies  will  be 
prosecuted   In  sufficient  detail   to  eliminate 
obviously    infeasible    projects    and    projects 
which  would  not  be  supported  by  local  In- 
terest and  responsible  State  officials.  At  such 
•ime   as   an    apparently   feasible    and   prac- 
ticable plan  of  improvement  has  been  de- 
veloped for  control  of  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  major  problems  of  the  basin,  a  field 
review  will   be   arranged   with   the  Division 
Engineer  to  determine  the  scope  of  further 
aetalled    studies    which    should    be    under- 
taken. During  phase  2,  detailed  studies  will 
be  made  in  potential  protected  areas  to  eval- 
uate project  benefits.  These  studies  virlll  be 
accompanied  by   detailed   study   and   eval- 
uation of  potential  projects  and  alternate 
projects.  All  reservoir  projects  will  be  given 
multiple-purpose  consideration.  A  practicable 
plan  of  Improvement,  comprised  of  the  most 
economic  and  practicable  elements,  will  be 
developed  for  control  of  all  critical  problems 
in  the  basin,  and  wUl  be  presented  In  survey 
detail  in  the  final  report.  Only  the  feasible 
elements  will  be  recommended  for  construc- 
tion   Infeasible   units   will   not  be  so  rec- 
ommended, but  the  preliminary  designs  and 
cost  estimates  presented  will  facilitate  re- 
view thereof  in  the  event  changed  field  con- 
ditions or  revised  legislation  should  warrant 
a  restudy.  Phase  3   vrtll  involve  the  actual 
'.vrltlng.   drafting,   editing,   review,   and  re- 
production of  the  report  and  its  supporting 
appendixes.    The    proposed    phasing    of    the 
work  is  shown  in  the  appended  bar  graph 
work  schedule. 

27.  Coordination  and  Cooperation:  The 
East  Dakota  Conservancy  Sub-dlstrlct.  a  po- 
litical subdivision  of  State  government.  Is 
authorized  under  State  law  to  coordinate 
the  efforts  of  agencies  Interested  In  the  con- 
•;ervatlon  storage  in  and  ultimate  use  of  the 
basin  water  resources,  and  to  help  sponsor 
a  Federal  project.  All  agencies  have  advisors 
•0  the  Sub-dlstrlct.  and  an  engineer-manager 
has  been  hired,  with  an  office  In  Brookings, 
•0  handle  the  Subdlstrlct  affairs.  The  Sub- 
district  officials  and  their  advisors  will  hold 
meetings  periodically  to  coordinate  the 
studies. 


Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  with  a 
view  to  providing  a  reasonable  mecha- 
nism to  protect  the  interests  of  both  the 
State  of  Iowa  and  the  State  of  South 
Dakota,  as  well  as  the  taxpayers  in  gen- 
eral I  have  submitted  the  pending 
amendment  to  supersede  the  proviso 
added  by  the  committee.  I  believe  that 
it  is  a  reasonable  approach,  and  I  sug- 


gest to  the  chairman  that  if  there  is  any 
particular  difficulty  over  the  mechani.sm 
structured  bv  this  amendment,  I  am  sure 
it  could  be  worked  out  in  conference.  I 
hope  he  will  be  willing  to  take  the  amend- 
ment to  conference. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
discussed  this  matter  with  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Miller].  It  has  also 
been  the  subject  of  discussion  with  the 
able  Senator  from  South  Dakota  I  Mr. 
McGovERNl,  There  was  some  conference 
yesterday— though  not  a  long  confer- 
ence— between  the  two  Senators. 

Senator  McGovern,  because  of  an  of- 
ficial assignment  repre.senting  the  Senate 
at  a  conference  outside  the  United  States, 
is  not  able  to  be  present  today.  The  com- 
mittee attempted,  early  in  its  considera- 
tion to  deal  with  the  viewpoints  of  the 
two  Senators.  There  are  others  inter- 
ested, of  course,  but  Senator  Miller  and 
Senator  McGovern  are  the  principal 
ones.  They  appeared  before  our  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

The  solution  we  have  presented  in  tne 
legislation,  about  which  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  is  fully  informed,  as  am  I,  repre- 
sents an  attempt  by  the  committee  to 
accommodate,  if  we  could,  the  positions 
of  both  Senators.  While  I  am  willing  to 
take  the  matter  to  conference,  I  am  not 
going  to  indicate  my  enthusiasm  lor 
what  is  proposed.  The  Record  that  the 
Senator  is  making  here,  together  with 
the  correspondence  and  other  matter 
being  inserted,  will  include,  as  I  under- 
stand, all  of  the  material  pertinent  to  the 
proposed  legislation.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Iowa,  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  think  that  the  most  important  thing  is 
the  telegram  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  from  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Iowa  pointing  out  the  w^lhng- 
ness  of  the  Governor  and  the  Iowa  State 
Conservation  Commission  to  try  to  work 
ihis  matter  out  with  the  State  of  South 
Dakota.  .^        .  „„ 

That  is  a  good  faith  commitment  on 
the  part  of  the  Governor  of  my  great 
State.  And  I  am  sure  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  will  find  that  the 
Governor  of  Iowa  will  live  up  to  his 
commitment.  ,^   ,      ^„, 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  sure  that  great 
Democratic  Governor  will  do  so. 

Mr  MILLER.  It  may  seem  a  little 
anomalous  for  a  Republican  Senator  to 
try  to  uphold  the  position  of  his  Demo- 
cratic Governor.  However,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  well  knows  that  the 
pending  bill  is  replete  with  these  by-and- 
large  nonpartisan  matters  involving 
these  fundamental  matters. 

I  have  been  saying  for  a  long  time  that 
what  is  good  for  the  State  of  Iowa  and 
what  is  good  for  the  United  States  is  not 
a  matter  of  partisanship. 

I  assure  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia that  this  is  certainly  the  policy  be- 
hind the  amendment  I  have  offered. 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  That  is  the  way  we 
considered  it  in  the  committee,  of  course. 
Mr  MILLER.  I  have  found  in  my  com- 
mittee work— and  at  one  time  I  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  under  the  very  ab.e 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Pub- 
lic Roads,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, who  is  now  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee— that  this  was  the  policy 


that  was  followed  whenever  I  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia.  I  want  to  empha.size  that  for 
the  record.  ^, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr    MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  two  very  simple  amendments 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  California?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendments  will  be  stated. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows 


On  page  4,  after  line  14  insert  the  follow- 

inc* 

•Port  Hueneme,  California,  House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  — ,  at  an  estimated  Federal 
cost  of  $1,000,000: 

•Ventura  Marina,  California,  House  Docu- 
ment (Numbered  — .  at  an  estimated  Federal 
cost  of  $1. 540.000:  ••. 

Mr  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  the  rea- 
son the  amendments  are  being  offered 
at  this  late  hour  is  that  since  our  meet- 
ing this  morning  I  was  informed  that 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  had  given  final 
approval    to    two    California    projects 
which  were  still  under  consideration  at 
the  time  that  the  omnibus  bill  now  be- 
fore us  was  reported  by  the  Senate  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee.  These  items  are 
of  great  importance  to  my  State  and  I 
would  like  to  mention  at  this  point  that 
I  appreciate  the  efforts  and  cooperation 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  acting  on 
these  projects  in  time  for  them  to  be 
con-sidered  with  the  public  works  pre- 
viously approved  and  included   in   the 

bill. 

Tlie  proiects  approved  this  morning 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  have  ob- 
tained all  of  the  necessary  Federal  and 
State  clearances.  They  are  well  consid- 
ered, thoroughly  studied,  worthy,  neces- 
sarv'  undertakings. 

Mr  President,  the  first  amendment 
would  provide  for  the  addition  of  the 
Port  Hueneme  Harbor  project  to  the  bill. 
Tills  item  calls  for  the  improvement  of 
the  harbor  by  deepening  the  central 
basin  and  by  widening,  deepening,  and 
extending  the  southernmost  interior 
channel,  all  to  a  depth  of  35  feet. 

The  estimated  cost  is  SI. 200,000  of 
which  $1,000,000  would  be  the  Federal 
cost  for  construction,  and  $210,000  would 
be  the  non-Federal  cost  for  lands,  ease- 
ments, and  rights-of-way. 

The  annual  charges  are  estimated  at 
S90.000  including  $40,000  for  Federal  an- 
nual maintenance,  and  the  average  an- 
nual benefits  at  $1,868,000,  resulting  in 
a  benefit-cost  ratio  of  20.8. 

The  improvements  would  meet  a  need 
for  a  deep-draft  harbor  for  commercial 
vessels  at  Port  Hueneme  to  meet  the  im- 
mediate and  future  needs  of  commerce 
Mr.  President,  the  second  amendment 
would  inc'ude  the  Ventura  Marina  proj- 

GCt- 

This  would  provide  that  the  general 
navigation  features  of  the  existing  har- 
bor, excluding  interior  basins,  be  adopted 
as  a  Federal  project,  along  with  further 
improvements  to  provide  for  a   1.500- 
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foot-long  detached  breakwater,  a  sand 
trap  in  the  lee  of  the  breakwater,  repair 
of  the  existing  north  and  middle  jetties, 
and  provision  of  recreational  facilities 
for  sport  fishing  on  the  jetty  crests.  The 
total  first  cost  is  estimated  at  $3,084,000 
of  which  $1,540,000  would  be  Federal  for 
coastruction.  exclusive  of  $4,000  for  aids 
to  navigation.  »  ^  „. 

The  annual  charges  are  estimated  ai 
$319  000  including  Federal  maintenance 
costs  of  $191. COO  and  non-Federal  main- 
tenance costs  of  $2,000.  The  estimated 
annual  benefits  are  $1,341,000  and  the 
benefit-cost  ratio  is  4.2. 

The  improvement  is  needed  to  provide 
safe  navigation  facilities  for  an  ultimate 
2.500  boats  presently  berthed  in  Ventura 
Marina- Ventura  Keys.  ^    ,u^ 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendments  offered  by  the  able  and  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  the  Senator  from  Cahfor- 
nia  [Mr  Murphy  I,  fall  in  that  cateRory 
of  projects  that  have  been  approved  ex- 
cept for- clearance  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has 
now  cleared  the  two  projects  even  though 
the  clearance  had  not  come  to  us  at  the 
time  we  reported  the  legislation  to  the 

floor.  ,         _  ... 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  CaUfor- 
nia  for  his  discussion  of  the  importance 
of  these  projects  at  Port  Hueneme  Har- 
bor and  Ventura  Marina.  Calif. 

I  emphasize  the  beneflt-cost  ratio  of 
20  8  on  the  first  project  and  4.2  on  the 
second.  These  are  projects  that  are  not 
really  going  to  cost  anything  because 
they  will  return  more  than  the  invest- 
ment. And  it  is  an  investment.  It  is  not 
an  expenditure.  It  is  an  investment  which 
is  placed  in  this  type  of  project  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr  Piesident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  -.he  data  sheets  on  these  two 
projects  be  printed  in  full  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  data 
sheets  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Port  Hueneme  H.\bror.  C.\Lir. 

Location:  Port  Hueneme  Harbor  l8  located 
on  the  coast  of  California,  about  65  miles 
northwest  of  Los  Angeles  Harbor. 

Authority:  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Works  resolution  adopted  18  April  1963. 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works  resolu- 
tion adopted  19  June  1963. 

Exiting  project:  The  existing  project  was 
origlnallv  constructed  by  the  Oxnard  Har- 
bor District  and  acquired  by  the  US.  Navy 
In  1942.  In  1961.  the  Oxnard  Harbor  District 
acquired  from  the  U.S.  Navy  the  original 
wharf  and  contiguous  land  area.  The  har- 
bor U  a  man-made,  landlocked  harbor  con- 
nected to  the  ocean  by  a  jetty-protected  en- 
trance channel,  with  Interior  channel  and 
central  basin. 

Navigation  Problem:  Depths  In  the  Interior 
channel  and  central  basin  are  InsufBcient  to 
accommodate  modern  general  cargo  vessels 
at  all  tides. 

Revommendi'd  Plan  of  Improvement:  Pro- 
vides for  the  deepening  of  the  central  basin; 
widening,  extension  and  deepening  of  the 
interior  commercial  channel,  all  to  a  depth 
of  35  feet.  In  addition,  the  general  naviga- 
tion features  cf  the  existing  harbor,  com- 
prising entrance  jetties,  channels  and  basin, 
would  be  adopted  as  a  Federal  project  for 
maintenance. 


Estimated  cost  {price  level  of  January  1968) 

Federal    — $1,000,000 

Non-Federal  ..- —         210,000 


Total   .- -  — 1.210,000 

PROJECT  ECONOMICS 


Annual  charges: 

Inleftst  and  Amoftua- 

lion .     

Maintenance  and  Opefa- 

tion       


Tot»l. 


Non- 
Fedtfal      Federal        Total 


S4I.000       $9,000       S50.0CO 
40.000  0        40.000 

"n.m      %m      so.ooo 


Annual  benefits: 

Transportation  savings $1 .  868,  000 

Benefit-Cost  Ratio:  20.8. 
Local  Cooperation:  Local  interests  will  be 
required  to  provide  lands.  eai;ementa.  rights- 
of-way  and  disposal  works  required  for  con- 
struction and  maintenance:  provide  terminal 
and  transfer  facilities  including  depths  in 
berthing  areas  commensurate  with  depths  in 
related  project  channels  and  basins:  accom- 
plish utility  relocations:  clear  and  remove  all 
improvements  from  the  lands,  easements  and 
rights-of-way  provided  for  construction  and 
subsequent  maintenance  Local  Interests  have 
Indicated  willingness  to  provide  require- 
ments of  local  cooperation. 

Comments  of  the  State  and  Federal 
Agencies: 

Department  of   the   Interior:  Favorable. 
Department  of  Transportation:  Favorable. 
State  of  California:  Favorable. 
Comments  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget: 
No  objection. 

Ventora  Marina.  Calif. 
Location:  Ventura  Marina  Is  a  light-draft 
harbor  for  recreational  craft  located  on  the 
coast  of  California  within  the  City  of  San 
Buenaventura,  about  65  miles  northwest  of 
Los  .Angeles. 

Authority:  Section  6.  Public  Law  14.  79th 
Congress,  approved  2  March  1945. 

Existing  Project:  Local  interests  have  con- 
structed a  small-craft  recreational  harbor 
having  a  usable  water  area  of  116  acres:  en- 
trance channel  with  protective  Jetties,  mid- 
dle Jetty  and  turning  basin. 

Navigation  Problem:  .Shoaling  of  the  en- 
trance channel  not  only  prevents  full  use 
and  development  of  the  harbor,  but  causes 
severe  breaking  waves  therein  which  are 
hazardous   to  recreational  craft. 

Recommended  Plan  of  Improvement:  The 
proposed  Improvement  would  provide  for  con- 
struction of  an  offshore  breakwater  to  pro- 
tect the  entrance  and  to  form  a  sand  trap; 
adoption  as  a  Federal  project  for  mainte- 
nance of  the  existing  general  navigation 
ieatures  and  provision  of  recreational  facili- 
ties for  Jetty  tishlng. 

Estimated  cost 
(Price  level  of  January  1968) 

Federal    $1,540,000 

Non-Federal 1.540.000 


Total    - $3,080,000 

PROJECT  ECONOMICS 


Federal       Non- 
F«ier«l 


Total 


Annual  charKPs: 

Interest  and  amortr/a-  .,„  „„„ 

t,on.   56J.00O      $63,000      $126,000 

Maintenance  and  opera-  ...  ,w,. 

tion  191.000         2.000       193.000 


Total 254.000       65.000       319.000 


Annual  benefits: 

Recreational  boating $1,273,000 

Sport  lishlng 68.000 

Total    1.341.000 

Benefit-Cost  Ratio:  4.2. 

Local  Cooperation:  The  requirements  of 
local  cooper.itlon  conform  to  general  policy 
for  small-boat  harbor  projects.  Local  Interest.s 
are  required  to  hold  and  .save  the  United 
States  free  from  damage:  provide  and  main- 
tain mooring  facilities,  service  ureas,  a  pub- 
lic landing  and  appurtenant  facilities  open 
to  all  on  equal  terms:  maintain  recreational 
fishing  facilities:  provide  and  maintain  such 
;iddltlonal  works  as  may  be  required  for  pro- 
tection of  downcoast  beach  areas  and  not 
procured  through  disposal  of  material 
dredged  from  the  sand  trap  and  entrance 
channel:  provide  all  lands,  easements  and 
rights-of-way  required  for  construction  of 
the  project  including  disposal  areas  and  re- 
tention works;  and  contribute  In  cash  50 
percent  of  the  cost  of  construction,  exclusivt- 
of  aids  to  navigation,  a  contribution  present- 
ly estimated  at  $1,540,000.  Local  interest 
have  indicated  willingness  to  comply  with 
requirements  of  loc.\l  cooperation. 

Comments  of  the  State  and  Federal 
Agencies: 

Department  of  Interior:  Favorable. 

Department  of  Transportation:  Favorable. 

State  of  California:  Favorable. 

Comments  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget: 
No  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  que.s- 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senator  from  California  en  bloc. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  my  senior  colleague.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  is  as  follows: 

On  page  22,  line  9.  Insert  the  following: 
"Arkansas  River  Basin 

"The  project  for  the  Arcadia  Dam  and 
Reservoir.  Deep  Pork  River.  Oklahoma,  is 
hereby  authonzed  substantially  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the  Board 
of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors  in  its 
report  dated  June  6.  1968.  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  si24.900.000." 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Ar- 
cadia Reservoir  project  was  first  brought 
foi-ward  in  connection  with  the  proposed 
central  Oklahoma  project,  approval  of 
v.hich  has  been  deferred  for  further 
study.  During  the  consideration  of  the 
larger  project,  the  Arcadia  Reservoir  was 
found  to  be  justified  on  its  own  merits. 
independent  of  the  larser  project.  Thus, 
the  Rivers  and  Hartwrs  Board  has  nov,- 
recommended  authorization  of  the  Ar- 
cadia project  independent  of  the  other 
aspects  of  the  central  Oklahoma  project. 
We  are  hopeful  it  can  be  authorized  this 
year,  as  this  amendment  would  do. 

At  the  present  time,  about  67.000  acres 
along  the  Deep  Fork  River  are  subject 
to  flooding,  and  the  average  annual  flood 
losses  are  estimated  at  8790,000.  This 
potential  damage  from  flooding  on  the 
Deep  Fork  will  increase  substantially  as 
Oklahoma  City  and  Edmond,  Okla.,  con- 
tinue to  grow  into  the  valley.  Flood  con- 
trol on  the  Deep  Fork  is  a  pressing  need, 
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but  of  equal  importance  is  the  need  for 
additional     municipal     and     industrial 
water  supply,  water  quality  control,  and 
recreational  benefits  for  an  ever  increas- 
ing population  in  the  metropolitan  Okla- 
homa City  area.  Edmond's  water  supply 
is  already  inadequate,  and  the  city  has 
asked  for  enough  storage  in  the  Arcadia 
Reservoir  to  assure  11  million  gallons  of 
flow  iJer  day  for  long-term   municipal 
use.  Furthei-more.  the  Deep  Fork  River 
has   a   water  quality   problem,   for   the 
natural  flow  often  drops  to  zero  during 
summer  months  and  the  only  water  in  it 
comes   from    treated   waste   discharged 
from  Oklahoma  City.  The  U.S.   Public 
Health    Service    estimates    a    need    for 
water  storage  sufficient  to  assure  a  flow 
of  20  million  gallons  per  day  to  maintain 
water  quality. 

Local  interests  have  agreed  to  pay 
some  82,835,000  in  consideration  of  water 
.supply  and  recreational  benefits  which 
will  become  available  with  the  construc- 
tion of  the  reservoir.  The  State  of  Okla- 
homa, the  cities  of  Oklahoma  City  and 
Edmond  and  other, local  interests  have 
indicated  their  full  support  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  project. 

Mr.  President,  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Board,  in  reporting  favorably  for  author- 
ization of  the  Arcadia  project,  establish- 
ed the  benefit-cost  ratio  at  SI. 6  to  $1, 
with  an  estimated  cost  of  $24,900,000. 
However,  if  authorization  and  construc- 
tion are  delayed  for  any  length  of  time, 
the  cost  of  the  project  will  increase  sub- 
.stantially  because  of  steadily  rising  land 
costs  in  the  reservoir  area.  These  in- 
creased costs  result  from  the  fact  that 
Oklahoma  City  Is  growing  toward  the 
Northeast  and  into  the  proposed  location 
of  the  reservoir.  Thus,  considerable  sav- 
ings will  be  realized  if  the  project  is  au- 
thorized this  year. 

A  great  deal  of  time,  effort,  and  ex- 
pense has  gone  into  the  development  of 
the  Deep  Fork  River  Valley  in  the  past 
years,  and  the  construction  of  the  Ar- 
cadia Reservoir  is  vital  to  the  continued 
orderly  development  of  the  vsist  re- 
sources of  this  area  of  Oklahoma.  Water, 
in  my  State,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Na- 
tion is  an  increasingly  important  com- 
modity. The  Arcadia  Reservoir  is  de- 
signed to  help  us  more  fully  realize  the 
benefits  of  this  precious  resource  in  cen- 
tral Oklahoma.  I,  therefore,  urge  the 
Senate  to  adopt  my  amendment  to  au- 
thorize the  construction  of  this  needed 
ijroject. 

Mr.  President,  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Board,  as  I  indicated,  has  reported  fa- 
vorably on  this  project.  There  has  not 


costs  would  have  gone  up  and  needs 
would  have  become  much  greater. 

So  we  are  hopeful  that  this  amend- 
ment can  be  adopted,  despite  what  would 
be  irregular  procedure  for  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works,  presided  over  by 
my  distinguished  former  chairman, 
when  I  served  on  that  great  committee 
under  his  leadership,  the  senior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
now  to  my  senior  colleague  from  Okla- 
iioma  I  Mr.  Monroney],  who  has  been 
a  very  active  advocate  of  this  project  and 
v.ho  joins  me  fully  in  this  amendment 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
deeply  appreciate  my  junior  colleague 
vielding  to  me. 

I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  his  re- 
marks and  with  the  urgent  need  for 
putting  this  project  on  the  track  for  the 
bec;inning  of  the  design  of  this  very  im- 
portant dam. 

As  we  all  know,  water  for  human  con- 
sumption is  becoming  more  and  more 
.scarce  throughout  almost  every  State  in 
the  Union.  In  our  own  State,  which  is 
plagued  sometimes  by  cycles  of  drought 
and  then  cycles  of  heavy  'ainfall,  it  is 
highly   important   for   us   not   to   wait 
longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
start  the  wheels  in  motion  for  the  design 
of  a  dam  that  will  furnish  a  water  supply 
to  a  rapidly  growing  city,  a  city  that  has 
more  than  quadrupled  in  size,  the  home 
of  Oklahoma  State  College,  at  Edmond, 
Okla.  It  has  multiplied  five  or  six  times 
in  size  and  now  has  some  20,000  students 
in  residence,  taking  their  college  degrees 
at  this  important  place. 

Farther  north  is  the  growing  city  of 
Guthrie,  which  has  absolutely  no  de- 
pendable water  supply  at  this  time.  The 
large  river  north  of  it  is  the  Cimarron, 
which  is  plagued  not  only  with  salt  in- 
festation but  also  water  from  the  gyp- 
sum hills  which  make  it  unpotable  for 
human  consumption. 

There  is  no  available  water  supply  for 
this  growing  area,  or  for  the  city  of 
Oklahoma  City,  because  our  water  re- 
sources are  fully  committed  to  that  area. 
Furthermore,  we  have  the  problem  of 
periodic  floods  downstream,  which  we  all 
see  as  we  drive  over  during  a  heavy  rain. 
Vast  amounts  of  flood  water  cover  the 
fertile  valley  through  which  the  Deep 
Pork  River  flows,  from  the  central  part 
of  the  State  clear  on  through  imtil  it 
reaches  the  confluence  with  the  South 
Canadian,  near  Muskogee,  Okla. 

Therefore,  I  wish  it  were  possible— I 
hope  it  is  found  to  be  possible  by  the 


vorably  on  tnis  project,   mere  ims  iiut     nui^c  n-  »°  ^„m,.—  —  —  Vn^io  r.r^rr,mM 
been  sufficient  time.,  however.  _  prior_  to     distinguished  chairrnanc^  this  commit 


the  reporting  of  the  bill  now  under  con- 
sideration for  us  to  have  a  report  from 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Therefore,  if 
we  were  to  wait  until  the  report  could 
come,  which  I  fully  expect,  we  would  be 


tee  who  has  pioneered  so  many  great 
water  projects  during  his  service  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works— to  permit  us  to  move  forward 
with  the  design  features  of  this  project. 


they  find  it  possible,  through  the  rules  of 
the  Senate,  to  enable  us  to  authorize  it 
for  design  at  this  time;  and  then,  hope- 
fully, after  a  year  or  two  have  gone  by 
and  the  design  has  been  completed,  to 
actually  start  moving  earth. 

Tills  would  indeed  be  a  vital  step  that  l 
believe  would  help  not  only  in  adverting 
a  threatened  water  shortage  but  also  in 
^'iving  us  the  flood  protection  so  neces- 
sary, plus  the  pollution  control  which  my 
distinguished  junior  colleague  has  so 
adequately  pointed  out. 

This  is  a  city  of  almost  400,000  i)eople 
putting  sewage  into  Deep  Fork  today. 
Although  the  sewage  is  treated,  it  is  not 
a  happy  situation,  without  an  available 
water  source  in  which  to  keep  the  stream 
alive  and  active. 

So  I  am  most  happy  to  join  with  my 
colleague  in  urging  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  to  take  to  conference  the 
amendment  we  offer,  with  the  hope  that 
we  can  at  least  move  forward  to  author- 
izing the  design  of  this  project  and  there- 
fore save  1  or  2  years  or  more  in  having 
the  project  finalized  into  a  working  sit- 
uation, at  a  cost  that  will  be  5  percent 
or  10  percent  more  for  each  year  it  is 
delayed.  .  ,^.       ^ 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  yielding  to 

1X16 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
integrity  of  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee is  not  involved  in  the  consideration 
of  this  matter  at  this  time.  But  certainly 
the  continuing  consideration  we  have 
given  to  projects— all  meritorious  to 
some  degree,  with  the  requirement  for 
committee  approval  that  they  be  cleared 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget— is  in  a 
sense  an  obligation  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  which  I  would  not  desire 
to  see  broken.  Nor  do  I  feel  free  to  speak 
for   the   committee   in   abrogating   this 

policy.  ,       . 

I  have  In  mind  now  that  we  are  faced 
today  with  projects  that  fall  somewhat 
in  the  same  category  as  the  project 
whose  value  has  been  so  well  documented 
by  the  Senators  from  Oklahoma. 

This  project  has  previously  been  part 
of  a  more  comprehensive  program  en- 
visaged for  a  number  of  years.  The  proj- 
ect referred  to  by  the  Senators  from 
Oklahoma  is  a  noncontroversial  project, 
perhaps,  of  a  program  that  had  some 
elements  of  disagreement  in  it. 

The  testimony  that  has  been  received 
on  these  projects  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Flood  Control,  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors, chaired  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Yoirac],  has  been  considered.  But 
we  have  had  to  follow  our  established 
policy  on  these  matters,  because  we  could 
open— to  use  a  term  that  might  be  appro- 
priate in  this  connection— the  flood  gates 
on  one  project;  I  tell  the  Senator  there  is 
another  Senator  who  has  another  project 
this  afternoon,  and  there  are  others  with 


come,  which  I  fuUy  expect,  we  would  be    with  the  ^.^^f  ^^^^"i^^^^^^^  worthwhile  projects  in  various  stages  of 

at  least  1  year  further  away  from  ac-    "  w'>ulLtakej^enr  Mtle  mor^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^_    Therefore,  _  we    must  ^  have 


within  the  capabiUty  of  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers at  Tulsa,  Okla.,  to  design  it,  and 
in  this  way,  for  the  expenditure  of  a  few 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  shortcut  the 
time  in  which  construction  can  actually 

no'o^ibus  rivers  and  harbors  biU  next    start.  A  ^^"S-^/^lfy;^,^ jL'l  °^ed^^^^^  of^he^S^natorrin  this  worthy  project. 

^  'S^^o^.T^Tlr^i^Zl    S^Jn%rSis-.tarc^-ir^^    ™s  must  go  back  to  the  State;  and 
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tual  construction  of  this  much  needed 
project  unless  we  could  have  hearings 
and  consideration  of  an  omnibus  rivers 
and  harbors  bill  or  particular  considera- 
tion of  this  project  next  year.  If  there  is 
no  omnibus  rivers  and  hartiors  bill  next 


approval.  Therefore,  we  must  have 
Budget  approval  on  these  projects,  in- 
cluding this  project,  although  the  Board 
of  Engineers  has  approved  it,  as  the 
Senators  well  know. 
I  can  understand  the  intense  interest 
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other  Federal  agencies  must  comment 
on  It. 

For  that  reason  it  would  be  impossible 
to  accept  the  amendment. 
I  refer  to  the  language  of  our  report: 
ThOM  favorable  report*  on  proposed  proj- 
ecu.  on  which  testimony  was  received,  but 
were  not  before  Congress  at  the  time  the 
committee  marked  up  the  bill,  will  be  con- 
sidered for  authorization  at  some  future 
date. 

That  is  what  we  should  say  and  that  is 
what  we  have  said.  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment might  be  withdrawn.  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting I  am  ready  to  have  a  vote  on  it. 
but  I  do  know  the  Senators  know  of  the 
attitude  of  the  members  of  our  com- 
mittee. I  know  they  do  not  want  delay.  I 
know  they  feel  the  need  is  urgent.  All  of 
these  considerations  we  understand,  but 
still  it  is  necessary  to  keep  within  a 
pattern  of  propriety  and  the  proper  con- 
sideration of  projects. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
say  that  I  understand  and,  by  and  large, 
I  agree  with  the  orderly  procedure  for 
these  kinds  of  projects  which  have  been 
established  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  under  the  leadership  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia.  I  think  there 
is  an  orderly  way  to  go  about  things  and 
a  regular  way  to  go  about  things. 

We  are  concerned,  however,  about  the 
time  lag  that  might  be  involved,  and  I 
know  the  Senator  understands  that.  I 
appreciate  the  Senator  having  called  to 
our  attention  the  language  at  the  bot- 
tom of  page  4  of  the  committee  report 
about  future  considerations  of  projects. 

As  soon  a.s  we  have  the  report  of  the 
Governor  of  Oklahoma  and  the  report  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  as  is  required 
by  the  regular  procedure  of  the  commit- 
tee, we  would  hope,  if  the  amendment 
were  withdrawn — and  I  believe  it  will 
probably  have  to  be  withdrawn  in  light 
of  the  statement  of  the  distinguished 
Senator — that  we  could  be  assured  not 
that  we  would  be  taken  out  of  order  or 
given  undue  consideration,  but  that  con- 
sideration would  be  ^ven  to  this  project 
at  the  proper  time  before  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  can  assure  both  Senators  from 
Oklahoma  that  this  would  be  the  pro- 
cedure to  be  followed  by  the  committee; 
that  is.  careful  and  orderly  considera- 
tion, which  is  what  the  Senators  want 
and  which  I  think  is  what  we  have  an 
obligation  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  coun- 
try to  fulfill. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  appreciate  that  com- 
ment from  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  President,  in  light  of  the  state- 
ment of  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
and  his  explanation  of  the  procedures 
usually  followed,  in  spite  of  the  feeling 
my  colleague  and  I  have  about  the  criti- 
cal importance  of  getting  underway  with 
this  multipurpose  project,  we  do  not 
see  that  anything  would  be  gained  by 
pressing  for  a  vote  at  this  time. 

Therefore,  I  ask  that  the  amendment 
may  be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  addressed  the  Chair. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Spong  In  the  chair).  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Senators  from  Oklahoma 
for  withdrawing  their  amendment  and 
not  requiring  this  item  to  go  to  a  vote. 

Undoubtedly,  there  has  been  brought 
to  the  attention  of  their  constituents  the 
authorizations  already  contained  in  the 
bill  and  prior  'ijills  dealing  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Arkansas  River  Basin. 
The  Arkansas  River  Basin  was  first  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress  as  far  back  as 
1938.  Since  1960  undue  attention  has 
been  given  to  it. 

There  has  thus  far  been  spent  $1,055 
million  in  the  improvement  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Arkansas  River  Basin.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  total  cost  of  develop- 
ing the  basin  for  flood  control  and  water 
supply  and  other  purposes,  as  of  this 
time,  is  $1,367  million.  There  is  now  a 
deficiency  of  $108  million  in  the  authori- 
zation and  it  is  to  be  taken  care  of  by 
the  bill  that  is  before  us. 

The  Arcadia  Dam  project  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  $108  million.  However,  un- 
doubtedly the  citizens  of  this  area  know 
that  in  this  bill  there  is  $3,729,000  for  the 
Oologah  Reservoir  in  Oklahoma.  $10,- 
035.000  for  the  Robert  S.  Kerr  lock  and 
dam  in  Oklahoma.  $15,900,000  for  the 
Webbers  Falls  lock  and  dam  in  Okla- 
homa. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  to 
give  support  to  the  position  taken  by  the 
two  Senators  m  not  pressing  this  meas- 
ure. This  basin  has  been  treated  as  liber- 
ally as  any  basin  in  the  United  States. 
The  figures  indicate  that  the  antic- 
ipated cost  is  $1,367  million,  of  which 
$1,055  million  has  already  been  spent  in 
the  development  of  that  basin. 

I  thank  the  Senators  from  Oklahoma 
for  withdrawing  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  that  reference  by  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  to  the  work  being 
done  in  the  Arkansas  Basin.  I  wish  to 
add  only  this  addendum  because  many 
people  feel  the  basin  to  be  a  local  matter. 
The  Arkansas  rises  in  the  heights  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  flows  through 
most  of  Colorado,  flows  through  two- 
thirds  of  Kansas,  flows  through  more 
than  one-half  of  Oklahoma,  and  all  of 
Arkansas,  in  going  into  the  Mississippi 
River.  It  is  one  of  the  four  great  river 
basins  of  the  Nation,  akin  to  the  Ohio 
River  in  importance  to  the  land  as  a 
drainage  and  navigation  facility. 

We  do  not  want  to  appear  greedy.  We 
are  merely  trying  to  develop  our  part 
of  the  United  States  and  develop  the  re- 
sources which  in  this  dry  land  are  the 
difference  between  survival  as  an  agri- 
cultural community,  or  destruction. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator's  cordial  at- 
titude and  helpful  interest  in  this  de- 
velopment. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 
The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 
Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.    Mr. 
President,   I  wish   to  ask   the  Senator 
about  section  209  of  the  bill. 


When  the  Senate  adopted  the  so- 
called  10-percent  surcharge  along  with 
the  reduction  in  expenditures  of  $6  bil- 
lion we  also  provided  for  an  automatic 
rollback  in  the  number  of  civilian  em- 
ployees to  the  July  1,  1966.  level.  The 
rollback  provided  that  every  agency  of 
Government  would  be  afBected  except  as 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  might  make  his  own  exceptions. 
We  provided  that  the  rollback  would  take 
place  in  a  manner  which  would  not  cause 
anyone  to  lose  his  job  but  would  allow 
ihem  to  hire  three  out  of  ever>-  foui 
needed  to  take  the  place  of  normal  resig- 
nations or  retirements. 

As  the  bill  passed  the  Senate  there 
were  certain  exemptions,  such  as  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity, the  FBI,  and  the  CIA.  In  conference, 
however,  it  was  worked  out  with  the 
executive  branch  downtown  that  it 
would  be  better  not  to  have  any  exemp- 
tions whatever,  because  once  we  ex- 
empted one  agency  every  other  agency 
would  be  coming  in  for  exemptions.  So 
we  conferred  u{>on  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  the  power  to  make 
the  exceptions  as  he  thought  wise  or  to 
make  the  cuts  where  he  thought  they 
should  be  made  until  we  go  back  to  the 
level  of  July  1966. 

I  notice  in  section  209  that  it  writes 
back  into  the  bill  a  mandatory  excep- 
tion, which  exempts  the  TVA  not  only 
from  a  rollback  in  employment  but  also 
from  any  effect  so  far  as  the  $6  billion 
expenditures  reduction  celling  is  con- 
cerned. 

I  am  wondering  whether  the  Senator 
would  go  along  with  an  emendment  to 
delete  this  section.  I  understand  that 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  is  inter- 
ested in  this  and  I  shall  shortly  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  before 
we  vote. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  In  response  to  the 
able  Senator  from  Delaware,  he  is  cor- 
rect in  saying  that  in  section  209  the  de- 
cision of  the  committee  is  to  exempt  the 
TVA  power-producing,  nonfederally 
funded  program  from  the  provisions  of 
the  Williams-Smathers  amendment, 
which  has  already  been  adopted. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  As  stated 
earlier,  there  was  an  exemption  in  the 
bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate  originally, 
exceptions  for  the  TVA,  the  Department 
of  Defense,  the  Post  OCQce  Department, 
the  FBI,  and  the  CIA,  but  the  conferees 
struck  them  all  out.  We  struck  them  out 
with  the  understanding  that  we  would 
eliminate  them  all.  If  we  start  writing 
them  back  in,  then  where  do  we  stop? 
HEW,  Treasury,  and  every  other  agency 
downtown  will  be  asking  that  they  be 
specifically  exempted. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  of  course,  recognizes  that  if  in 
the  judgment  of  the  committee  there  is  a 
jurisdictional  matter  that  comes  within 
the  purview  of  the  committee,  it  can 
bring  in  such  an  exemption  to  have  it 
considered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  appre- 
ciate that.  I  do  not  question  the  pro- 
priety of  what  the  conunittee  is  trying 
to  do. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  In  reference  to  the 
TVA,  there  are  many  Senators  who  have 
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an  interest  in  this  subject.  The  Senator 
from  Termessee  vrill  list  the  names  of 
the  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
who  are  in  the  TVA  area.  The  Senator 
from  Tennessee  presented  this  matter  to 
lis  in  a  persuasive  and  effective  manner 
which  set  forth  a  well  justified  rationale 
for  considering  the  TVA  as  an  instance 
calling  for  exemption  from  the  Williams- 
Smathers  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  will  go 
into  these  matters  thoroughly.  I  should 
like  to  have  him  give  the  background 
of  the  proposal,  which  we  did  consider 
\ery  carefully  in  the  committee  before 
including  the  exception  as  a  part  of  the 
legislation  reported  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  appre- 
ciate that  and  shall  yield  in  a  moment 
to  the  Senator  from  Termessee  to  ex- 
press his  views.  . 

I  state  at  this  time  that  the  elimination 
of  all  exceptions  was  done  by  the  con- 
ferees on  the  basis  that  if  we  start,  where 
do  we  stop? 

As  I  stated  earlier  every  other  agency— 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  HEW,  and 
.so  forth— wanted  to  be  exempted.  The 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  pointed 
out  that  it  had  a  unique  situation  in  that 
it  was  a  Government  corporation,  the 
.-ame  as  TVA.  The  Export-Import  Bank, 
the  FDIC.  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  But  the  CCC  does 
not  make  money,  let  me  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware.  . 
Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
true  They  do  not  make  money.  Taxpay- 
ers are  having  trouble  even  making 
enough  money  to  keep  some  of  the  agen- 
cies going.  But  stUl,  these  are  Govern- 
ment employees,  and  if  we  are  gomg  to 
write  in  the  exceptions  for  one  agency 
the  next  question  is.  What  will  be  the 
position  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
when  the  next  exception  is  raised? 

That  is  the  reason  that  I,  as  one  Sena- 
tor, certainly  would  regret  very  much 
.seeking  the  begirming  of  the  writing  in  of 
exceptions.  It  would  be  unwise— not  as 
to  the  amount  of  employees  Involved,  but 
once  we  start  to  write  in  these  exceptions 
we  shall  be  in  trouble. 

It  was  suggested  by  some  that  these 
reductions  would  wreck  the  Government. 
Ml  we  did  was  to  write  into  the  law  the 
provisions  of  the  President's  Executive 
order  as  issued  on  July  20,  1966,  wherein 
he  stated  that  he  was  going  to  roll  back 
civilian  employment  to  the  July  1.  1966, 
level     That    Executive    order    did    not 
exempt  the  TVA.  We  took  that  Executive 
order  and  wrote  it  into  the  law  as  part  of 
the  package.  In  line  with  the  agreement 
with  the  administration  the  conferees 
eliminated  all  exceptions  but  conferred 
the  authority  upon  the  Budget  Director 
to  select  where  to  make  the  reductions 
in  civUian  employment.  The  conference 
report  provided  that  no  individual  would 
lose  this  job  as  a  result  of  this  reduction 
but  that  the  vacancies  would  be  filled 
only  by  the  administration  having  the 
right  to  hire  three  out  of  every  four  nor- 
mal resignations  or  retirements.  Through 
gradual  attrition  we  would  reach  the  July 
1966  level.  At  the  same  time,  in  the  bill 
we  conferred  upon  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  the  authority  that 
if  he  felt  some  particular  agency  should 
be  excepted  from  the  provisions  of  the 


rollback  he  could  exempt  that  agency 
and  apply  the  rollback  in  other  areas,  or 
conceivably,  if  he  felt  that  this  particular 
agency  or  a  particular  agency  should 
have  additional  employees  they  would 
even  expand  employment  above  the  exist- 
ing level  and  make  the  cuts  in  some  more 
appropriate  place. 

We  tried  to  leave  some  leeway  there. 
We  did  not  pass  the  buck  to  the  adminls- 
li-ation.  But  this  was  one  area  where  both 
the  executive  department  and  the  con- 
ferees felt  that  the  executive  department 
could  do  better  on  its  own  initiative  than 
if  we  were  to  spell  out  where  the  cuts 
should  be  made.  Certainly,  if  we  are  not 
going  to  spell  out  where  the  reductions 
should   be   made   we   should   not   start 
exempting  our  pet  agencies   from  the 
effects  of  that  reduction.  Once  we  do  that 
we  are  automatically  telling  the  Director 
of  the  Budget  to  do  all  the  dirty  work  of 
cutting  the  agencies  and  we  make  the 
exceptions.  Congress  have  no  choice  ex- 
cept to  stand  by  our  decisions— that  is, 
if  we  really  want  to  cut  expenditures. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  jield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Am  I  correct  in  my 
understanding  that  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  is  expressing  the  judgment 
that  in  face  of  the  fact  we  have  written 
into  the  law  a  requirement  that  in  the 
replacement  of  employees  who  quit, 
there  shall  be  an  objective  of  reducing 
the  number  of  employees  on  the  Federal 
payroll? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  We  shall  be  faced 
with  certain  proposals  to  create  exemp- 
tions in  certain  departments.  Is  it  not  a 
fact  that  we  have  to  determine  now 
whether  we  will  begin  to  exempt  certain 
departments  and,  if  we  do,  will  we  not 
find  ourselves  in  an  indefensible  posi- 
tion, for  when  we  exempt  one.  we  can- 
not with  justification  exempt  another 
unless  there  is  a  difference  in  the  facts 
surrounding  the  two  classes? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct.  If  we  are  going  to  start  here  in 
the  Congress  spelling  out  the  exemptions, 
the  agencies  which  will  not  be  affected, 
let  us  start  acting  affirmatively  and  spell 
out   where   we   want    these    reductions 

made. 

It  was  felt  both  by  the  conferees  and 
the  Director  of  the  Budget  that  Congress 
should  not  write  in  any  exceptions.  At 
that  time  he  could  not  tell  us  just  where 
these  cuts  could  best  be  made.  It  was 
much  easier  to  allow  him  discretionary 
authority  to  make  reductions  where  they 
would  be  at  least  disruptive  from  the 
standpoint  of  Government  and  public 
service.  We  gave  him  the  right  to  hire 
back  three  out  of  every  four  employees 
who  left  the  service  as  a  result  either  of 
normal  resignations  or  retirement.  This 
flexibility  was  necessary.  For  example,  if 
a  specialist  were  retiring  it  might  be  nec- 
essary to  hire  another  specialist.  For  this 
reason  the  Senate  gave  him  various  lee- 
ways and  discretionary  authority  so  he 
would  not  be  handicapped.  At  the  same 
t'me  we  delegated  to  him  the  authority 
whereby,  conceivably,  if  he  felt  that  TVA 
should  not  bear  a  part  of  this  burden  he 


could  exempt  that  agency  and  leave  It  as 
it  is.  He  even  has  the  authority  and  dis- 
cretion to  add  to  the  niunber  of  em- 
ployees if  he  felt  it  necessary.  But  to  the 
extent  that  this  agency  is  exempted  or 
allowed  to  add  to  its  employees  it  means 
a  greater  reduction  in  another  area. 

I  think  we  would  be  making  a  terrible 
mistake  in  starting  these  exceptions.  I 
say  that  without  prejudice  in  any  way  to 
the  good  case  that  may  be  made  by  the 
agency,  but  let  the  agency  make  its  case 
with  the  Director  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  was  just  told  by  the 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  I  Mr.  Dom- 
inickI  that  in  his  committee  an  exemp- 
tion also  has  been  made.  He  fought  the 
exemption  as  a  mistake,  because  he  felt 
that  if  one  department  or  function  were 
exempted,  of  necessity  other  agencies 
would  have  to  be  exempted.  Can  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  tell  us  where  it  is 
now  contemplated  creating;  exemptions? 
He  mentioned  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity  

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Several 

applications  for  exemptions  have  been 
made,  but  none  have  gone  through 
either  the  House  or  the  Senate.  I  do  not 
know  of  a  single  agency  that  would  not 


want  to  be  exempted.  That  is  just  nat- 
ural, and  if  we  take  this  step,  each 
agency  will  be  down  here  wanting  to  be 
exempted.  If  we  are  going  to  exempt 
agencies  let  us  stop  talking  about  the 
fact  that  we  are  going  to  reduce  employ- 
ment. We  are  not  going  to  roll  back  the 
number  of  employees  to  the  July  1,  1966. 
level  unless  we  reduce  employment  in 
some  agencies. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  make  these 
reductions  in  some  areas.  I  think  we  have 
just  got  to  face  up  to  it  and  start  making 
them.  That  is  the  only  way  we  are  going 
to  achieve  any  reduction  in  expenditures. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  is  argued  that  the 
Tennessee   Valley   Authority   i.s   a   self- 
sustaining  operation,  whereby  power  is 
sold  and  the  proceeds  of  the  power  sold 
are  adequate  to  sustain  its  expenses,  and 
therefore  this  function  ought  to  be  ex- 
empted. May  I  hear  what  the  Senator 
has  to  say  about  that?  I  may  go  along 
with  this  proposal  if  there  i.s  justification 
for  differentiating  between  the  two. 

Mr   WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  We  iiad 
the   same   argument   advanced   for   the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  for  example.  We 
had  the  same  argument  advanced  for  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Board.  We  had  the 
same  argument  advanced  for  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  although,  as 
the  Senator  pointed  out,  that  is  losing 
money  rather  than  making  it.  We  have 
had  the  same  argument  advanced  for 
various   trust   funds,   such   as   the   civil 
service  retirement  trust  fund,  the  Civil 
Service    Commission,    the    railroad  re- 
tirement board.  Several  agencies  came 
down  and  gave  an  excellent  argument  as 
to  why  that  particular  agency  should  not 
fall  into  the  realm  of  these  reductions. 
Maybe  some  of  them  should  be  consid- 
ered The  point  is:  Are  we  going  to  start 
passing  on  the  ones  that  should  be  ex- 
empted? If  we  are  we  are  automatically 
passing  the  heavier  burden  over  to  tho-e 
that   are   not  exempted.   The  Treasury 
Department  made  an  excellent  case  that 
it  needed  extra  employees.  They  claim 
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that  the  more  agents  they  send  out  the 
more  money  Is  collected,  and  they  argued 
It  would  be  disruptive  to  their  service  for 
them  to  take  a  cut.  We  get  the  same  Jclnd 
of  arguments  from  all  the  agencies.  The 
point  is:  Where  do  we  start  and  where  do 
we  stop?  I  think  it  is  easier  to  stop  it  be- 
fore we  get  started. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  be- 
fore we  adjourn  in  the  next  30  days  we 
are  going  to  have  requests  from  practi- 
cally every  agency  of  the  Government  to 
exempt  It  from  the  rollback  in  employ- 
ment or  reduction  in  expenditures.  That 
is  what  is  involved  here,  because  section 
(a)  would  exempt  the  agency  from  the 
employment  reduction  and  section  (b> 
from  any  decrease  in  expenditures. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Is  It  not  a  fact  that 
the  more  agencies  are  exempt,  the 
greater  the  reduction  will  have  to  come 
from  the  nonexempt  agencies;  and  in 
some  Instances.  In  order  to  comply  with 
th«  law.  the  reductions  in  the  nonexempt 
asmcies  will  have  to  be  so  great  as  to 
destroy  the  ability  of  some  agencies  to 
act? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  was 
the  argument  made  by  the  Director.  That 
Is  the  reason  we  felt  discretionary  au- 
thority should  be  given  to  him  in  order 
to  carry  out  this  mandate.  I  do  not  see 
how  we  can  do  otherwise.  I  do  not  think 
It  would  work  If  we  tried  to  do  otherwise 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  regret 
that  the  Senator  from  Delaware  appar- 
ently finds  himself  opposed  to  this  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  as  reported  from  the  com- 
mittee. I  would  start,  if  I  may.  in  speak- 
ing of  the  bin  as  reported,  and  of  this 
section  In  particular,  by  responding  to 
the  very  fundamental  question  posed  by 
the  Senator  from  Ohio,  and,  that  is 
whether  or  not.  if  any  agency  Is  ex- 
empted, such  an  exemption  may  not  thus 
automatically  create  a  greater  burden 
for  some  other  agency  by  way  of  an  added 
expenditure  reduction  for  it  in  order  to 
make  up  for  that  which  was  not  reduced 
from  the  exempted  agency.  May  I  say, 
responding  to  the  very  fine  point  raised 
by  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  that  the  an- 
swer Is  "No,"  not  in  this  case,  and  this 
strikes  at  the  very  heart  of  the  justifi- 
cation for  this  provision. 

This  is  the  way  in  which  I  view  that 
Justification.  The  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority has  two  functions.  One  is  the 
power  function,  the  production  of  elec- 
tricity, which  TVA  generates  and  then 
sells  to  customers.  Customers  pay  their 
monthly  bills,  and  this  money  Is  used  by 
TVA  to  operate  and  expand  Its  power 
program.  The  other  program  of  TVA  Is 
essentially  a  conservation  program.  The 
funds  for  that  function  are  appropriated 
fimds. 

In  this  case,  if  the  committee  proposal 
is  adopted.  It  will  simply  mean  that  TVA 
can  keep  and  use  the  money  It  collects 
from  selling  electricity  and  Its  own  reve- 
nue bonds.  No  Treasury  funds  are  in- 
volved. If  this  provision  does  not  pass,  the 
net  effect  will  be  that  the  money  collected 
by  TVA  from  the  sale  of  electricity  would 


not  go  to  the  Treasury,  but.  under  the 
TVA  law.  the  money  collected  from  the 
sale  of  electricity  would  simply  accrue  as 
surplus  In  the  treasury  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority. 

Mr.  President,  the  point  I  hope  to  make 
is  this;  The  bill  itself  and  the  report  it- 
self make  it  abundantly  clear  that  we  are 
not  trying  to  create  an  exception  to  or 
exemption  from  the  expenditure  control 
proposal  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  fMr.  Williams] 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
SmathersI.  On  the  contrary,  the  pending 
bill  and  the  committee  report  are  written 
to  make  It  quite  clear  that  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  will  stand  in  the  same 
position  as  all  other  Federal  agencies 
when  It  comes  to  the  expenditure  of 
Treasury  funds,  appropriated  moneys,  or 
tax  moneys:  this  provision  of  the  act 
deals  only  with  the  nontax  revenues  for 
the  nonappropriated  funds,  the  non- 
Treasury  funds,  which  are  derived  from 
the  sale  of  electricity  to  the  citizens  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  area,  which  covers 
some  several  States,  and  the  sale  of  TVA 
bonds,  which  are  not  U.S.  Government 
securities  and  which  do  not  bear  the 
faith  and  credit  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment but  which  are  secured  entirely  by 
power  sales. 

Mr.  President,  on  March  29.  1968,  this 
matter  was  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate,  at  the  time  that  the  Wil- 
liams-Smathers  proposal  was  first  pend- 
ing. I  offered  at  that  time,  and  the  Sen- 
ate agreed  to.  an  amendment  to  the  Wil- 
liams-Smathers  proposal  that  made  it 
abundantly  clear  that  the  expenditure 
limitations  did  not  apply  to  activities  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  paid  for 
out  of  nonappropriated  funds,  but  would 
apply  to  any  funds  received  by  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  which  were  ap- 
propriated by  the  Treasury. 

That  amendment,  unfortunately,  was 
stricken  in  conference:  at  that  time  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Williams)  agreed  that  it  should  be 
done,  and  as  I  understand  his  argument 
now — and  I  respect  his  point  of  view — he 
says  that  while  the  TVA  situation  may 
have  merit  In  separate  Justification,  en- 
actment of  this  provision  might  create  a 
precedent:  that  is.  It  creates  an  excep- 
tion or  an  exemption  for  one  agency, 
which,  in  his  view,  would  lead  to  excep- 
tions or  exemptions  for  other  agencies. 
Mr.  President.  I  most  respectfully  dis- 
agree with  my  colleague  from  Delaware. 
because  I  think  there  is  a  imique  dis- 
tinction between  thla  and  all  other  situ- 
ations. 

First,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
is  a  corporation.  It  is  chartered  by  Con- 
gress, but  It  is  a  corporation.  The  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  has  the  dual 
functions  of  power  production  and  con- 
servation. The  power  production  is  a  self- 
sustaining  operation  whereby  the  agency 
generates  power,  sells  it  to  the  public, 
collects  the  proceeds  thereof,  operates 
and  expands  the  system,  and  then  remits 
to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
each  year  a  dividend  representing  a  re- 
turn on  the  original  capital  investment 
made  by  the  U.S.  Government  in  that 
corporation. 

I  reiterate,  for  the  sake  of  emphasis, 
that  the  provisions  of  this  bill  as  re- 


ported by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  in  no  way  exempt  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  from  the  operation  of 
the  Wllllams-Smathers  amendment,  in- 
sofar as  the  moneys  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment are  concerned.  Insofar  as  appropri- 
ated moneys  are  concerned,  TVA  will 
take  its  lumps,  as  it  were,  along  with 
every  other  Federal  agency. 

But  bear  in  mind,  Mr.  President,  that 
Congress  has  mandated  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  as  the  sole  and  only 
supplier  of  electricity  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley  area.  There  is  no  other  source  of 
supply.  And  bear  in  mind  further  that, 
if  the  unintended  effect  of  the  Williams- 
Smathers  amendment — and  I  think  it 
would  be  unintended — were  to  constitute 
a  raid  on  the  nontax  revenues  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  derived  from 
power  operations,  it  would  amount  to 
imposing  a  double  tax  on  the  residents 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  area,  because  not 
only  would  they  pay  the  10-percent  sur- 
tax; they  would  aLso  indirectly  pay  an 
additional  tax,  due  to  the  effort  of  the 
Treasui-y  to  appropriate  unto  Itself  power 
revenues  which  never  belonged  to  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  but  which 
were  the  earned  revenues  of  the  TVA 
from  the  operation  of  its  electric  system. 
So,  Mr.  President.  I  respectfully  sug- 
gest that  unless  the  bill  as  reported  by 
the  full  Committee  on  Public  Works  i.s 
accepted,  an  unintended  and  unfortunate 
result  would  ensue. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Do  I  understand  the 
Senator  to  say  that  actually,  for  prac- 
tical purposes,  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  is  really  two  operations,  one 
operation  which  has  supplanted  what 
would  ordinarily  be  a  privately  owned 
power  company,  to  supply  the  power  in 
the  valley — which  was  done  when  the 
Authority  was  set  up  at  the  outset — and 
in  the  second  instance,  it  works  in 
conservation? 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  With  regard  to  the 
matter  that  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Delaware  worries  about,  all  the 
necessities  of  our  times  would  apply  to 
the  conservation  part? 

Mr.  BAKER.  They  would,  indeed. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  The  Senator  says  that 
it  would  not  and  should  not  apply  to  the 
part  which  is.  in  effect,  substituting  for 
and  operating  as  almost  a  private  power 
company,  being  the  only  power  supplier 
in  the  valley. 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia is  entirely  correct. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  One  further  question. 
Can  the  Senator  furnish  a  breakdown  as 
to  the  number  of  employees  in  each  cate- 
gory? Does'  he  have  that  information? 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
have  the  total  niunber  of  TVA  employees. 
However,  I  would  point  out  that  this  bill 
is  most  carefully  designed  to  apply  only 
to  employees  paid  from  power  revenues — 
that  is,  from  nonappropriated  revenues. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  And  other  employees, 
those  paid  from  tax  revenues  8md  ap- 
propriated funds,  would  be  subject  to  the 
reduction. 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield  at  that 
point?  ^      ,  _ 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  so  that  we  may  hear  the 
debate?  _     „ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That 
point  was  raised  during  the  conference, 
and  it  was  pointed  out  that  there  was 
no  separation,  as  far  as  the  budget  is 
concerned,  between  whether  a  given  em- 
ployee is  working  under  the  power  sys- 
tem of  TVA  or  whether  he  is  working 
under  the  soU  conservation.  There  is  no 
way  these  can  be  distinguished.  The  em- 
ployees are  not  separated.  Perhaps  It 
should  have  been  done,  but  it  operates 
as  one  corporation. 

I  point  out  to  the  Senator  that  there 
is  nothing  in  this  amendment  intended 
to  disrupt  the  operations  of  the  TVA; 
not  at  all.  I  respect  that  agency.  The 
amendment  merely  states  that  we  do  not 
single  this  agency  out  for  any  more  of  an 
exception  than  we  are  going  to  make 
as   to   any   other   Government   agency, 
whether  it  be  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion,  the   TVA,    HEW,    or   any    of    the 
others.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  and 
all  the  various  boards  came  before  the 
committee,  and  practically  every  agency, 
before  it  was  through,  felt  it  had  a  par- 
ticular excuse  as  to  why  it  .should  not 
be  covered.  We  gave  to  the  Director  of 
the  Budget  the  discretionary  authority 
10  make  the  cuts  where  he  thought  they 
could  best  be  made  without  disrupting 
the  regular  course  of  the  Government. 
This  is  but  one  of  several  proposals  to 
write  in  exceptions.  Once  we  write  in  one 
exception,  how  can  we  stop  writing  in 
the  next  one?  Tliat  is  the  problem  we 
are  confronted  with. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  appre- 
ciate the  remarks  of  my  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware.  However,  I 
would  respectfully  take  exception  to  this 
extent:  The  manpower  or  personnel 
requirements  of  the  Williams-Smathers 
amendment  are  mandatory,  with  the 
exception  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
can  substitute  positions  from  one  agency 
to  another. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  Is 
correct.  The  rollback  is  mandatory. 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  matter  that  is  so 
ritally  important  to  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority  is  that  a  year  ago  they  had 
planned  but  did  not  have  underway  a 
construction  program  for  the  expansion 
of  their  electric  system.  Now  they  do. 
If  they  have  to  roll  back  to  the  number 
of  men  and  women  employees  at  a  corre- 
sponding time  in  1967— with  many  of 
these  particular  employees  employed  as 
temporary  construction  employees  to 
build  additions  to  the  power  system- 
then  it  will  have  the  effect  of  impingmg 
directly  on  that  part  of  the  system  which 
does  not  have  a  thing  to  do  with  appro- 
priated funds. 

The  heart  of  the  matter,  simply  put, 
is  that  it  is  not  an  exception  to  the 
Williams-Smathers  proposal,  and,  as  I 
believe  the  Senator  from  Delaware  will 
agree,  It  was  never  Intended  that  the 


Williams-Smathers  amendment  would 
constitute  a  raid  on  the  self-supporting 
portion  of  the  TVA  electrical  operation. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  was 
not  so  intended,  nor  will  it  be  so  now. 
Even  under  this  proposal  there  is  no 
reason  for  that  to  occur,  imless  we  as- 
sume that  we  will  have  sitting  in  the 
office  of  the  Director  of  the  Budget  a  man 
who  would  deliberately  single  this  agency 
out  and  make  a  raid  upon  it.  That  can 
conceivably  happen  to  any  agency  of  the 
Government,  regardless  of  what  it  is. 

But  if  that  should  happen  let  us  get 
a  new  Director  of  the  Budget,  because 
the  argument  that  it  is  going  to  disrupt 
the  services  of  this  particular  depart- 
ment because  the  Director  of  the  Budget 
can,  if  he  so  elects,  put  more  of  the  cuts 
under  this  agency  than  some  other 
agency,  can  be  made  with  equal  validity 
as  to  any  agency  of  the  Government.  If 
that  is  the  argument,  then  go  ahead  and 
repeal  the  whole  proposal  contained  In 
the  Williams-Smathers  amendment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Tennessee  for 
making  a  very  clear  and  concise  state- 
ment and  presentation  on  this  relatively 
small  problem  in  the  entire  picture  of  the 
operations.  However,  It  is  highly  impor- 
tant in  this  particular  field. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee  for  a  good 
number  of  years.  Back  in  the  old.  days, 
all  funds  for  the  Tenne.ssee  Valley  Au- 
thority were  appropriated  funds.  How- 
ever, very  properly,  I  think  5  or  10  years 
ago,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  was 
told,  in  effect,  that  they  would  have  to 
stand  on  their  own  feet,  produce  their 
own  revenue,  issue  their  own  bonds,  and 
pay  interest  on  those  bonds  as  well  as 
the  return.  That  was  for  the  power 
program. 
Mr.  BAKER.  The  Senator  is  entirely 

correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator's proposal  here  applies  only,  as  I 
understand  it,  to  those  employees  in- 
volved in  the  power  program  in  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority. 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

On  page  118,  section  209  of  the  com- 
mittee report,  we  took,  I  think,  great 
case  to  point  out  that  this  provision  of 
the  bill  is  to  clarify  the  fact  that  the 
recently  enacted  Revenue  and  Expendi- 
ture Control  Act  of  1968,  which  is  the 
Williams-Smathers  amendment,  was  in- 
tended to  make  a  distinction  between  the 
ix»wer  program  and  the  parts  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  operations 
which  are  funded  from  general  appro- 
priations. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  is  clear  that  the  pend- 
ing proposal  would  not  apply  to  ap- 
propriated funds. 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr  STENNIS.  As  one  of  the  original 
backers  of  the  Williams-Smathers 
amendment  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
I  thought  the  matter  was  made  clear  at 
that  time.  I  thought  it  was  clear  that 
we    were    talking    about    appropriated 


money  and  were  trying  to  reduce  the 
appropriated  funds  and  trying  to  get 
nearer  a  balanced  budget.  The  measure 
had  the  tax  feature  included,  too. 

I  would  think  it  is  contrary  to  the 
spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  the  Williams- 
Smathers  amendment  to  reach  out  now 
in  a  i-evenue-producing  area  and  try  to 
talk  about  reducing  appropriations.  It 
just  does  not  fit  the  situation. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi.  He  has  made  a  very  clear 
and  entirely  accurate  statement  of  the 
.situation. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  presentation  and  for 
his  fine  knowledge  of  this  problem. 

I  trust  that  under  the  guise  of  dealing 
with  appropriations  and  concerning  our- 
selves with  the  Williams-Smathers 
amendment^which  I  certainly  want  to 
•see  carried  out,  and  we  will  all  have  to 
take  our  part  of  cuts  wherever  they  hit — 
the  Senate  will  not  see  fit  to  transgress 
into  these  other  matters  that  were  not 
intended  to  be  reached. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  is  it  not  true 
that  the  day  the  act  was  passed  in  1959, 
the  TVA  owned  and  financed  its  own 
power  program  and  turned  money  into 
the  Tieasury  of  the  United  States  and 
amortized  the  investment  which  the 
Government  had  made  In  the  past? 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama is  entirely  correct. 

Tlie  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has 
always  made  a  very  substantial  payment, 
indeed,  into  the  Federal  Treasury  for 
general  use. 

Tlie  distinction  is  very  important.  We 
are  not  dealing  here  with  a  cut  in  appro- 
priated funds  to  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority.  We  are  dealing  with  money 
that  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
earns  and  part  of  which  it  then  pays  to 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  as  a 
dividend. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  is  exactly  cor- 
rect. It  has  nothing  whatsoever  to  do 
with  the  appropriation  of  any  money  or 
funds  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States.  It  only  has  to  do  with  funds  that 
the  Termessee  Valley  Authority  collects 
from  the  sale  of  the  power.  The  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  uses  the  money 
collected  from  the  sale  of  this  power  for 
the  operation  of  the  power  program  and 
uses  it  also  to  pay  the  Federal  Ti-easury 
and  amortize  the  past  investments  made 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  Senator  is  entirely 
correct.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  President,  I  never  intended — and 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  ever  intended — that  the  Reve- 
nue and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of  1968 
should  apply  to  funds  which  are  not  ap- 
propriated fimds. 

Unless  the  pending  bill  is  passed  as 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  there  is  a  substantial  danger  that 
it  will  apply  to  nonappropriated  funds 
and  that  it  will,  in  effect,  require  a  re- 
duction in  the  level  of  expenditures  of 
internal  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
funds.  It  would  not  Improve  the  budg- 
etary situation  of  the  U.S.  Government 
one  bit.  It  would  not  make  any  differ- 
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ence  one  way  or  the  other,  because  even 
If  we  were  to  roll  back  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  power  expenditures,  the 
money  would  not  go  into  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States.  It  would  simply 
accrue  as  a  surplus  m  the  treasury  of  the 
Tenne.ssee  Valley  Authority  resulting 
from  the  sale  of  electricity  to  the  general 
public. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion of  the  pending  bill  as  reported  by  the 
committee  is  not  to  create  an  exception, 
but  rather  to  make  it  clear,  so  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  Expenditure 
Control  Act  of  1968  does  not  apply  to 
nonappropriated  funds  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  nor  to  the  personnel 
paid  from  those  funds  which  were  earned 
from  the  sale  of  electricity  and  not  from 
funds  appropriated  from  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  nie^fige  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Hou.«e  had  passed  the  following  bill  and 
joint  resolution  of  the  Senate,  each  with 
an  amendment,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

S.  2701.  An  .ict  to  provide  for  sale  or  ex- 
ch.inge  of  i.^ioi  tied  tracts  of  tribal  lands  on 
the  Flathead  Reservation.  Mont.;  and 

S  J  Res  157  Joint  resolution  to  supple- 
ment Public  Law  87-734  and  Public  Law 
87-733  which  took  title  to  certain  lands  in 
the  Lower  Brule  and  Crow  Creek  Indian 
Reservations. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  17734 >  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriation-s  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1968.  and  for  other  purposes: 
that  the  House  receded  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  3.  19.  and  26  to  the  bill,  and 
concurred  therein,  and  that  the  House 
receded  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered  1, 
6.  14.  20.  21.  22,  and  25  to  the  bill,  and 
concurred  therein,  severally  with  an 
amendment,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent 
resolution  'H.  Con.  Res.  792)  providing 
for  the  adjournment  of  the  two  Houses 
from  Wednesday.  July  3.  1968  to  July  8. 
1968.  in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate : 

H.R  13344  An  act  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  additional  leave  of 
absence  for  Federal  employees  In  connec- 
tion with  the  funerals  of  their  Immediate 
relatives  who  died  while  on  duty  with  the 
Armed  Forces  and  in  connection  with  cer- 
tain duty  performed  by  such  employees  as 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  Reserve  com- 
ponents or  the  National  Ouard,  and  for 
other  purposes: 

H  R.  14005.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dlspo- 
•Itlon  by  the  city  of  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  of 


certain  property  heretofore  conveyed  to  the 
city  by  the  United  SUtes.  'Md  lot  other 
purposes: 

H  R.  14205.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a 
Judgment  In  favor  of  the  Creek  Nation  of 
Indians  in  Indian  Claims  Commission  docket 
No.  21.  and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R.  16'211  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dispo- 
sition of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Creek  Nation  of  In- 
dians in  Indian  Claims  Commission  docket 
No.  276.  and  for  other  purposes: 

H  R.  16402.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment in  lavor  of  the  Creek  Nation  of  In- 
dians in  Indian  Claims  Commission  docket 
No.  337,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HR  17524.  An  act  to  amend  section  502 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  relating 
to    construction-differential    subsidies;    and 

H  R.  17873  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  to  clarify  responsibilities 
relating  to  providing  free  and  reduced-price 
lunches  and  preventing  discrimination 
against  children,  to  revise  the  program 
matching  requirements,  to  strengthen  the 
nutrition  training  and  education  benefits 
of  the  program,  and  otherwise  to  strengthen 
school    food  service  programs    for  children. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  ftx»m  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  it.«: 
leading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  tS. 
1401)  to  amend  title  I  of  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  ot 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  <H.R.  3639)  to  pro- 
tect the  public  health  by  amending  the 
Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to 
consolidate  certain  provisions  assuring 
the  safety  and  effectiveness  of  new  ani- 
mal drugs,  and  for  other  purposes. 
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ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  joint  resolutions: 

H.J.  Res.  nil.  Joint  resolution  granting 
the  consent  of  Congress  to  certain  addi- 
tional powers  conferred  upon  the  Kansas 
City  Area  Transportation  Authority  by  the 
States  of  Kitnsas  and  Missouri:  and 

H  J.  Res.  1302.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  week  of  October  13,  1968,  aa 
•'Salute  to  Elsenhower  Week." 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated : 

H  R.  13844.  An  act  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  additional  leave  of 
absence  lor  Federal  employees  in  connection 
With  the  funerals  of  their  immediate  rela- 
tives who  died  while  on  duty  with  the  Armed 
Forces  and  in  connection  with  certain  duty 
performed  by  such  employees  as  memt>€rs  of 
the  Armed  Forces  Reserve  components  or  the 
National  Guard,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H  R.  14005  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
position by  the  city  of  Hot  Springs.  Ark.,  of 
certain  property  heretofore  conveyed  to  the 
city  by  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

H  R.  14205  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Creek  Nation  of  Indians 
in  Indian  Claims  Commission  docket  No.  21, 
and  (or  other  purposes: 

H  R.  16211  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Creek  Nation  of  Indians 
in  Indian  Claims  Commission  docket  No.  276. 
and  for  other  purposes:  and 

H  R.  16402.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Delaware  Nation  of  In- 
dians in  Indian  Claims  Commission  docket 
No.  337.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  17524.  An  act  to  amend  section  502  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  relating  to 
construction-differential  subsidies;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 


RESTRICTION  ON  DISPOSITION  OF 
LANDS  UNDER  NATIONAL  WILD- 
LIFE REFUGE  SYSTEM 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
3  322. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong  in  the  chair)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  amendment  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  the  bill  (S.  322)  to  restrict 
the  disposition  of  lands  acquired  as  part 
of  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System, 
which  was,  on  page  1.  line  5,  strike  out 
all  after  "sentences:"  over  through  and 
including  "fund."  on  page  2,  line  10.  and 
insert : 

No  acquired  lands  which  are  or  become  .i 
part  of  the  System  may  be  transferred  or 
otherwise  disposed  of  under  any  provision  of 
law  (except  by  exchange  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b)(3)  of  this  section)  unless  (1) 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  determines  after 
consultation  with  the  Migratory  Bird  Con- 
servation Commission  that  such  lands  are  no 
longer  needed  for  the  purposes  for  which  the 
System  was  established,  and  (2)  such  land.s 
are  transferred  or  otherwise  disposed  of  for 
an  amount  not  less  than  (A)  the  acquisition 
costs  of  such  lands  In  the  case  of  lands  of 
the  System  which  were  purchased  by  the 
Unlted  States  with  funds  from  the  migratory 
bird  conservation  fund,  or  (B)  the  fair  mar- 
ket value  of  such  lands  (as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  as  of  the  date  of  the  transfer 
or  disposal) .  in  the  case  of  lands  of  the  Sys- 
tem which  were  donated  to  the  System.  The 
Secretary  shall  pay  into  the  migratory  bird 
conservation  fund  the  aggregate  amount  of 
the  proceeds  of  any  transfer  or  disposal  re- 
ferred to  In  the  preceding  sentence. 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  only  with 
respect  to  transfers  and  disposals  of  land 
initiated  and  completed  after  the  date  of 
their  enactment. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  In  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


SECOND  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1968— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  17734)  making 
supplemental    appropriations    for    the 


fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968.  and  for 
other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  the  present  consideration  of  the 
repoit. 

Tlae     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 

Spong  in  the  chair ) .  The  report  will  be 

read  for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 

report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  today. ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  ihe  present  consideration  of 
the  leport? 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  repoit. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  so  that 
Senators  will  know  that  a  new  matter  is 
before  the  Senate  for  consideration.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  will  state  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  is  the  pending 
business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  the  consideration  of 
the  conference  report  on  H.R.  17734. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the  new 
obUgational  authority  requested  by  the 
administration  in  this  bill  was  $6,738,- 
000.000.  and  the  final  conference  figure 
on  new  obligational  authority  is  $6,295,- 
000.000.  In  addition,  transfers  and  re- 
leases requested  in  this  bill  totaled 
$2,979,000,000.  and  the  final  authority 
granted  in  this  respect  is  $2,723,000,000. 
By  far  the  largest  items  in  the  bill 
were  in  chapter  II  for  Department  of 
Defense  military  activities. 

For  manpower  development  and 
training  activities  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  an  appropriation  of  $13 
million  has  been  agreed  to  in  conference. 
This  is  one  of  the  items  which  contrib- 
uted to  the  delay  in  the  urgent  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill,  which  passed 
the  Senate  on  March  11  and  which,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  is  now  extinct, 
since  the  items  in  that  bill  have  been  dis- 
posed of  in  other  bills. 

Another  item  which  contributed  to  the 
delay  on  the  urgent  supplemental  bill 
was  the  Headstart  program.  The  con- 
ference agreement  on  the  present  bill 
allows  $5  million  additional  to  be  avail- 
able for  the  Headstart  program  this  sum- 
mer during  the  months  of  July  and 
August. 

Inasmuch  as  the  bill  provided  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1968  and  it  is  now  fiscal 
year  1969.  a  validating  clause  was  in- 
serted in  the  bill  in  conference  extending 
the  availability  therein  for  5  days  after 
the  date  of  approval  of  this  act  by  the 
President  unless  a  longer  period  is  spe- 
cifically provided  in  the  bill. 


There  are  many  items  in  the  bill,  and 
I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions 
which  any  Senator  may  have  with  re- 
spect to  them. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  honored  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  realize,  at  least  as  well 
as  any  other  Member  of  this  body,  the 
valiant  work  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  has  done  in  attempting  to  come 
out  with  an  acceptable  compromise  of 
the  many  difficult  items  contained  in  this 
supplemental  appropriation  bill. 

I  realize,  ttw,  that  the  bill  is  loaded 
down  with  appropriations  for  the  mili- 
tary and  that  cuts  have  been  made  in 
essential  programs  for  the  poor,  for  the 
young,  and  for  the  disadvantaged  men 
and  women  of  America  In  the  rural  and 
urban   slums. 

Prom  the  very  brief  explanation  the 
Senator  has  made.  I  deplore  the  cut  in 
the  Headstart  program.  I  wonder  what 
happened  to  the  money  for  the  special 
summer  programs  under  the  poverty 
setup. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  the  Senator  mean 
food  for  the  imdernourished  children  in 
day  camps? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  On  that  item,  the 
amoimt  allowed  was  $10  million. 

Mr.  CLARK.  What  was  the  amount  re- 
quested by  the  Senator? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  amoimt  in  the  bill 
as  E>assed  by  the  Senate  was  the  full 
amount  of  the  authorization  of  $32  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Could  the  Senator  give 
me  any  overall  idea  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  House  conferees  insisted — I 
understand  they  were  completely  ada- 
mant— on  cutting  back  these  various  and 
differing  programs  for  the  underprivi- 
leged children  and  adults  of  America? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  was  not 
only  disappointed  but  also  chagrined  at 
the  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  House 
conferees.  They  took  a  very  stiff  and 
strong  position  that  there  were  no  budget 
estimates  on  these  three  items,  which,  to 
me.  was  merely  a  play  upon  words  and 
was  merely  a  fiction;  because,  after  all, 
the  reality  of  the  problem  is  here,  and 
whether  or  not  we  have  a  budget  request 
is  of  no  consequence  at  all. 

Mr.  CLARK.  For  the  record,  will  the 
Senator  state  the  three  items? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  three  items  are 
these:  $10  million  for  the  expansion  of 
the  school  lunch  program,  principally  to 
provide  food  during  the  summer  season 
for  children  who  are  in  day  camps. 

Of  course,  this  is  a  1969  item,  and  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  tMr.  Hart]  asking  me  to  con- 
sider the  matter  before  our  subcommit- 
tee, and  we  included  the  entire  matter. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Which  was  how  much? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  $32  million.  We  put  it 
in  at  $32  million.  Of  course,  this  is  not 
the  hnal  amount  for  fiscal  year  1969.  We 
have  other  bills  coming  forward,  and  the 
remaining  $22  million  of  the  authoriza- 
tion can  be  picked  up  in  one  bill  or  an- 
other. I  hope  it  will  be. 


But.  in  order  to  get  this  matter  off  the 
ground  and  to  do  what  we  need  to  do 
during  the  summer  months  for  the  un- 
dernourished children  in  day  camps.  I 
believe  we  can  get  started  with  the  $10 
million.  I  would  have  preferred  to  see 
the  entire  $32  million. 

I  suggested,  when  the  debate  became 
rather  heated,  that  we  would  take  half 
and  they  could  consider  the  other  half 
later.  But  the  best  figure  I  could  get  was 
$10  million.  That  is  on  the  school  lunch 
program. 

With  reference  to  the  neighborhood 
youth  program,  which  is  summer  jobs, 
the  amount  we  inserted  in  the  bill  was 
$75  million.  That  was  the  original 
amount  that  went  into  the  urgent  .sup- 
plemental bill,  which  languished  in  con- 
ference and  is  now  extinct.  Of  course, 
our  committee  felt  that  could  we  at  least 
achieve  approximately  $52  million,  we 
would  have  brought  it  more  or  less  up  to 
the  level  of  last  year.  But  the  House 
could  not  see  it  that  way.  and  we  dick- 
ered back  and  forth.  They  would  not 
even  take  it  back  in  disagreement.  I 
wanted  them  to  take  it  back  in  disagree- 
ment and  give  it  a  test  before  the  full 
membership  of  the  House,  and  that  be- 
came an  impossibility. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  end  result  was  that 
none  of  the  $52  million  was  included? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No.  we  got  $13  million, 
which  to  me  was  a  virtual  victory.  At 
least,  we  got  something. 

With  respect  to  the  Headstait  pro- 
gram, the  amount  sought  was  $25  mil- 
lion, which  was  the  amount  in  the  urgent 
supplemental  bill,  the  bill  that  lan- 
guished in  conference.  On  that,  we  fi- 
nally could  reach  a  figure  of  only  $5 
million. 

I  wish  to  make  it  abundantly  clear 
that  we  did  the  best  we  could.  We  hit  a 
.stone  wall.  If  anybody  ever  hit  a  stone 
wall,  we  did.  There  is  no  question  about 
that. 

But  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  Is 
not  completely  pleased  with  this  result. 
He  feels  refreshed  and  encouraged  be- 
cause we  did  get  .something,  but  It  was 
my  hope  that  we  could  have  secured 
more. 

Mr.  CLARK.  How  much  Is  there  in  this 
bill  for  Vietnam  and  other  military  af- 
fairs? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Almost  $4  billion  for 
Southeast  Asia.  Our  committee  decided 
to  cut  out  $80.3  miUion  for  military  con- 
struction in  Vietnam,  because  we  felt 
that  a  complete  planning  had  not  been 
instituted.  We  felt  that  there  were  some 
projects  they  could  not  even  name,  and 
there  was  a  tremendous  carryover  of 
$225  million. 

There,  again,  the  House  was  adamant 
in  restoring  the  full  amount.  We  hassled 
over  that  for  a  number  of  hours  and 
finally  reched  a  compromise  in  cutting  it 
in  half. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  it  the  opinion  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  that  if  the 
Senate  were  to  reject  the  conference  re- 
port, we  would  go  back  to  a  stone  wall  In 
the  House  again  and  there  would  be  no 
practical  possibility  of  increasing  these 
sums  for  the  underprivileged  and  the  dis- 
advantaged children  and  adults  of 
America? 
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Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes,  I  believe  that  sin- 
cerely. 

Mr.  CLARK.  May  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  that  this  is  a  bitter 
pill  for  me  jiersonally  to  take. 

I  wish  to  remain  within  the  Senate 
rules.  To  me,  the  action  of  the  House 
conferees  reveals  an  attitude  toward  ap- 
propriate priorities  for  the  United  States 
of  America,  in  the  summer  of  1968. 
which  shocks  me. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  I  had  a  cham- 
pion I  wanted  to  go  to  conference  with 
the  House  in  order  to  restore  the 
amounts  which  have  been  cut  with  such 
an  utter  lack  of  compassion  for  Ameri- 
cans. I  would  choose  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island.  If  he  cannot  do  It.  I  am 
sure  nobody  can.  Therefore.  I  shall  not 
oppose  the  conference  report. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  appreciate  the  ver>' 
generous  tribute  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  we  come 
today  to  the  end  of  a  long  and  very  hard 
road. 

I  have  heard  with  the  greatest  inter- 
est, the  deepest  affection,  and  the  great- 
est sympathy  the  trials  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
has  gone  through,  and  the  deep  aggrava- 
tion of  spirit  endured  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [  Mr. 
Clarx  1 . 

The  Senate  should  know  that  what  is 
here  brought  in  question  is  the  same  set 
of  items  which  resulted  in  the  rejection 
of  the  conference  report — that  has  not 
been  mentioned,  and  it  is  very  impor- 
tant— on  the  urgent  supplemental  on 
April  10.  1968.  and  the  return  to  confer- 
ence of  that  bill  with  the  Senate's  disap- 
proval of  that  conference  report. 

Since  that  time  that  conference  re- 
port has  remained  completely  hung  up 
and  we  have  been  unable  to  agree.  I  was 
one  of  the  conferees,  thanks  to  the  gra- 
ciousness  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  I  Mr.  Young),  who 
waived  seniority  in  respect  to  the  con- 
ference on  the  bill. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  I  made  a  fight 
also  upon  pieces  of  the  urgent  supple- 
mental which  were  brought  up  here  as 
separate  bills,  notably,  the  one  related  to 
claims  against  cities,  and  one  for  aid  to 
highways.  I  moved  the  same  amendments 
on  that  bill  and  they  were  tabled.  I  un- 
derstood the  reason,  although  I  felt  it  my 
duty  to  press  the  amendments. 

When  the  second  supplemental  came 
along  I  again  pressed  the  amendments  in 
committee  and  they  were  adopted  in  the 
committee  and  then  agreed  to  in  the 
Senate.  This  action  was  very  much  due 
to  the  leadership  and  deep  conviction 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  who  felt  so  deeply,  as  I  have,  that 
all  the  priorities  in  terms  of  expenditures 
are  completely  topsy-turvy,  considering 
the  exigencies  of  order  and  tranquility 
In  the  United  States. 

We  have  come  to  the  end  of  a  long  and 
frustrating  road  which  started  on  Feb- 
ruary 21  of  this  year  when  the  struggle 
began  in  an  amendment  to  the  second 
supplemental  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  which  was  successful,  to  add  S75 
million  for  summer  jobs. 


The  other  body  on  the  conference  re- 
port now  before  us  has  voted  287  to  81  to 
sustain  the  compromise  agreed  upon  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  Rhode  Islands 
conferees  and  those  of  Chairman 
Mahon  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  265  to  105  on  the  Headstart  items. 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ate win  be  in  order. 

Mr  JAVITS.  It  is  time  to  sum  up  what 
all  of  this  means  a.s  we  do  stand  at  the 
end  of  the  road  and  I  wish  nothing  to 
depreciate  from  this  statement. 

However.  I  first  wish  to  express  my 
deep  appreciation  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  within  the 
context  of  the  problems  he  had  to  face, 
and  I  know  because  I  was  a  conferee  with 
precisely  the  same  conferees  on  the 
House  side.  He  performed  a  miracle  due 
to  his  personal  leadership  and  convic- 
tion. If  he  could  not  bring  anything  back 
in  these  areas  it  was  not  because  his 
heart  would  not  let  him,  although  the 
entire  Vietnam  war  was  involved.  This 
is  a  tremendous  tribute  to  him  as  a  man 
and  a  Senator.  I  feel  very  deeply  about 
this  matter. 

Mr.  MILX.ER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  for  the  purpose 
of  asking  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  reduc- 
tion from  $75  million  to  $13  million  in 
the  appropriation  for  summer  jobs — 
funds  to  be  spent  primarily  to  em- 
ploy disadvantaged  teenagers — provides 
shocking  evidence  of  the  failure  to  com- 
prehend essential  expenditure  priorities. 

Again.  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  there 
was  involved  not  only  the  tremendously 
gifted  leadership  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  but  also  the  Senate  con- 
ferees. Even  though  they  voted  against 
me.  they  stayed  with  me.  and  I  refer  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr.  Holland] 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  1  Mr. 
YooNc].  I  feel  Senators  behaved  very 
well  in  this  matter,  but  it  reflects  a  situa- 
tion in  Congress  which  I  feel  must  be 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  country. 

No  niunber  of  tricks  with  figures — en- 
gaged in  even  by  the  administration,  and 
there  was  a  flurry  of  that  under  the  sig- 
nature of  one  of  the  aides  at  the  White 
House — can  belie  the  fact  that  this  sum- 
mer's job  program  will  be  at  least  20 
percent  less  effective  than  in  1967.  It  is 
alleged  that  the  number  of  summer  jobs 
available  this  year  is  the  same  as  last 
year.  But  the  fact  .s  that — in  the  hours" 
worked,  in  the  duration  of  the  program, 
in  the  level  of  pay  and  in  the  diversion 
of  fimds  from  other  important  antipov- 
erty  programs — this  appropriation  has 
depreciated  the  1968  job  program  by  at 
least  20  percent.  I  base  this  conclusion  on 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor's 
own  testimony. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  at  so  critical 
a  time — a  time  when  our  domestic  tran- 
quillity may  well  once  more  imdergo  a 
grave  challenge — the  message  has  still 
not  clearly  come  through  that  simimer 
jobs  constitute  a  major  part  of  the  an- 
swer to  tranquillity  in  the  cities. 


In  that  regard.  I  repeat  what  I  said 
before:  $200  million,  wisely  appropriated 
in  a  rearrangement  of  priorities,  would 
have  given  a  thundering  answer  to  those 
who  would  do  rioting  and  violence  in  the 
cities,  such  as  Headstart  and  summer 
jobs,  $100  million;  the  starvation  pro- 
gram begun  by  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  StennisI,  $25  million;  rat 
control,  for  which  we  thank  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  for  getting  some  S13 
million. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No.  We  had  to  drop 
that. 

Mr,  JA'VITS.  It  has  to  go  in  a  future 
bill. 

Mr,  PASTORE.  We  were  confronted 
with  the  argument  that  there  is  some- 
thing In  the  other  bill,  and.  again.  I 
was  disappointed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Of  course.  The  $13  mil- 
lion would  have  done  what  this  $10  mil- 
lion would  do  for  school  lunches.  This 
fiscal  year  starts  July  1  and,  therefore,  it 
would  do  something  for  this  summer. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  were  told  in  the 
committee  meeting  that  there  were  ap- 
plications in  under  the  rat  control  pro- 
gram to  the  extent  of  $26  million.  All  we 
were  asking  for  was  a  transfer  of  author- 
ity, money  already  available,  and  called 
attention  to  that.  We  presented  that  re- 
quest and  it  was  rejected.  We  put  in  $13 
million  in  transfer  authority,  making  it 
one-half  of  the  available  application,  to 
get  the  program  off  the  ground  before  the 
other  money  could  be  used.  Again,  we  hit 
a  stone  wall.  Nothing  could  be  done  about 
it. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  wish  to  give  credit  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  for  prevailing  in 
this  matter.  They  did  not  get  all  of  the 
money  they  wanted.  They  put  in  a  3- 
month  battle.  They  were  in  the  minority 
in  the  conference  between  the  House  and 
the  Senate.  I  think  it  is  remarkable  that 
they  were  able  to  get  any  money  at  all. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I  am 
deeply  grateful  to  him  for  having  made 
me  a  conferee,  notwithstanding  his  se- 
niority, because  he  wanted  to  be  fair  and 
to  give  me  a  chance  to  fight  for  what  I 
believe  in  in  conference. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  The 
Senator  certainly  believed  in  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  reason  I  worked  so 
hard  on  the  question  of  jobs  is  that  we 
have  to  do  everj-thing  we  humanly  can. 

Congress  is  making  a  serious  mistake 
because  the  jobless  rate  for  Negro  teen- 
agers in  the  ghetto  varies  between  25  and 
40  percent.  This  rate  is  at  least  2 '  2  times 
that  of  white  teenagers.  This  is  the  area 
where  tension  and  friction  arises. 

As  the  Secretary  of  Labor  testified,  at 
least  150.000  jobs  more  than  the  294.000 
jobs  provided  in  1967  are  needed  in  1968. 

Th«;  fact  is  that  the  reduced  appro- 
priation leaves  82,700  young  men  and 
women  who  would  otherwise  be  able  to 
work  in  the  summer  of  1968  unable  to 
do  so. 

The  17,300  jobs  that  the  $13  mUlion 
will  add,  while  helpful,  falls  far  short  of 
the  critical  need. 
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Mr,  President,  in  addition,  the  fact  is, 
the  level  of  hours  worked,  the  compensa- 
tion, and  the  number  of  weeks  of  the 
summer  job  program  will  not  be  main- 
tained at  the  1967  level.  It  is  too  late  for 
that  now,  even  with  $13  million.  The  $13 
million  will,  therefore,  probably  be  used 
for  new  jobs,  which  is  all  right.  As  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr.  Pas- 
tore]  just  stated,  it  is  something,  but  it 
is  a  terrible  disappointment,  considering 
what  we  are  up  against  in  this  very  long, 
hot  summer. 

We  voted  $250  million  the  other  day 
for  a  hotly  challenged  anti-ballistic-mis- 
slle  system  which  promises  eventually  to 
cost  the  Nation  between  $4  and  $5  bil- 
lion and  which  easily  could  have  been  de- 
ferred for  a  year.  The  things  I  am 
arguing  about  are  the  priorities  which  we 
have  in  mind.  I  contend  that  the  funding 
of  the  summer  job  program  at  an  ade- 
quate and  responsible  level,  which  was 
S75  million,  set  by  the  Senate,  can  be  de- 
ferred only  at  the  gravest  peril  to  our 
domestic  tranquillity  and  internal  se- 
curity. 

I  deeply  feel  that  we  should  worry 
about  how  many  young  men  will  turn 
to  a  summer  of  crime  and  violence  be- 
cause they  were  unable  to  find  work. 
How  many  potentially  productive  lives 
will  be  ruined  in  the  heat  and  the  idle- 
ness of  the  ghetto  because  of  these  dis- 
torted priorities? 

How  long  before  the  Congress  faces 
the  fact  that  the  festering  situation 
within  our  urban  ghettos  must  be  met 
with  jobs  and  with  hope  if  we  are  to 
avoid  the  kind  of  disturbances  that 
shook  our  country  last  summer  and  the 
summer  before  and  the  summer  before 

that?  _     . 

I  point  out  in  that  regard,  Mr.  Piesi- 
dent.  that  the  National  Alliance  of 
Businessmen,  the  Urban  Coalition,  and 
many  individual  governmental  leaders 
are  doing  enormously  fine  work,  but  we 
are  racing  the  clock  with  this  tremen- 
dous dissatisfaction  going  on  In  the 
country  and  the  hunger  for  dignity 
which  comes  from  work. 

I  can  onlv  conclude  that  this  unfor- 
tunate result— the  seeming  inability  as 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
PASTORE]  says— as  If  it  were  a  brick  wall. 
In  trying  to  arrive  at  the  legislative 
priorities  in  expenditures— reflects,  in 
my  judgment  the  Inherent  difficulty  and 
delay  in  transforming  the  legislative 
process  from  essentially  a  rural  to  an 
urban  outlook  so  that  Congress  truly  re- 
flects the  fact  that  70  percent  of  all 
Americans  now  live  in  the  cities.  This  is 
a  monumental  struggle  which  is  in  the 
people's  hands  to  correct.  I  hope  they 
will  not  wait  until  the  march  of  time 
under  the  one-man,  one-vote  concept  will 
correct  the  situation.  I  do  not  believe 
we  have  that  much  time  to  spare.  I  have 
already  given  the  tragic  history  of  this 
situation, 

I  began  the  effort  to  appropriate  $75 
million  for  summer  jobs  on  February  21, 
1968  and  the  struggle  has  continued  ever 
since  that  date.  On  AprU  10.  the  Senate 
sent  the  urgent  supplemental  bill  to  con- 
ference with  the  $75  million  for  summer 
jobs  included.  But  we  met  the  most  stub- 
born resistance  among  the  conferees  ap- 


pointed by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Furthermore,  we  had  no  help  from  the 
Executive  Department,  which  failed  in 
1968  to  do  what  it  had  done  in  1967— 
namely,  to  request  that  S75  million  be 
made  available  for  special  summer  job 
funds. 

Today's  result,  although  pitifully  m- 
adequate,  is  still  $13  million  more  than 
the  House  conferees  would  have  pro- 
vided. I  attribute  this  result— and  I 
know  Senators  love  to  claim  credit,  and 
I  am  the  party  in  interest  to  this  one — 
to  the  talents  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  I  Mr.  Pastore],  a  gifted  negotia- 
tor who  managed  to  produce  this  com- 
promise. But  the  resulting  rearrange- 
ment of  expenditure  priorities  reflects 
little  generosity  and  less  sense. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  his 
indulgence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 

have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 

the  roll.  „  ^ 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 

the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bible],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Induye],  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington I  Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell],  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  I  Mr.  Tydincs] 
are  absent  on  official  business, 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  I  Mr.  Burdick],  the 
Senator    from    Nevada    I  Mr.    Cannon], 
the    Senator    from    Connecticut     [Mr, 
Dodd],    the    Senator    from    Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin],  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright],  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  GoreI.  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Kennedy],  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche],  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota   [Mr,  McCar- 
thy], the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long],  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  McGovERN],  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico    [Mr.    MontoyaI.    the    Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut   [Mr.  Rieicoff],  the 
Senator  from  Georgia    [Mr.  Russell], 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smath- 
ERSl,   and   the   Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Sparkman]  are  necessarily  absent. 
I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and   voting,   the   Senator   from   Alaska 
[Mr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut    [Mr.   Dodd],   the   Senator 
from  North  Carolina   [Mr.  Ervin] .  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche],  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN],  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse],  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut  [Mr.  Ribicoff],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI,  and  the  Sen- 
ator   from    Maryland     [Mr.    Tydings] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson], 
the  Senators  from  Kentucky  FMr.  Coop- 


er and  Mr.  Morton  1,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  IMr.  Fannin],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong],  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  IMr.  HruskaI.  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  IMr.  Kuchel]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  IMr.  Percy] 
is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  IMr.  Fannin],  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  IMr.  Fong],  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  IMr.  HruskaI, 
the  Senator  from  California  IMr.  Ku- 
chel], and  the  Senator  from  lUinois 
IMr.  Percy!  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  64, 
nays  1,  as  follows: 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Bop;e;s 

Brooke 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Domlnlck 

EUender 

Grlflln 

Gruenlng 

Hansen 

Harris 


Bartlett 

Bible 

Brewster 

Butdlck 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Cooper 

Dodd 

Eastland 

Ervin 

Fannin 

Fong 
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YEAS— 64 

Hart 

HartKP 

Hatfield 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

HolUngs 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

McOee 

Mclntvre 

Metcaif 

Miller 

Mondale 

Monroney     , 

Moss 

Mundt 

NAYS— 1 


Nelson 
NOT  VOTING— 34 


Murphy 

Muskle 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Scott 

Smith 

SponR 

Stennls 

Symlni^ton 

TalmadKe 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Williams,  N.J. 

Williams,  Del 

Yarborough 

Young,  N  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


FulDrlKht 

Gore 

Hru'ka 

Inouye 

Kennedy 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Long,  Mo. 

Long,  La. 

Magnuson 

McCarthy 

McGovern 


Montoya 

Morse 

Morton 

Pell 

Percy 

Rlbicoll 

Russell 

Smathers 

Sparkman 

Tydings 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendments  in  disagree- 
ment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  1,  and  concur  therein  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum 
named  In  said  amendment,  insert  "$10,000.- 
000". 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  6,  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  In  said 
amendment.  Insert  "$1,000,000". 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  14,  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  In  said 
amendment.  Insert  "$3.000,000". 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  20,  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  In  said 
amendment.  Insert  "$150,000". 
Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
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disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen-  a  longer  period  U  specifically  provided:  Pro-  ments  of  the  HoUse  to  the  amendments 

at«    numbered    21.    to    the    aforesaid    bill,  tided  further.  That  all  obligations  Incurred  of  tj^g  Senate  numbered  1.  6.  14,  20,  21. 

and  concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  ••  In  anticipation  of  such  appropriations  and  22.  and  25. 

follows:   In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  In  said  authority  for  the  fiacal  year  1968  as  well  as  _-      motion  was  agreed  to 

amendment,  insert  •$13,000,000"  thoM  for  longer  periods  as  set  forth  herein  pasTORE    Mr    President    I  ask 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  It.  are  hereby  ratified  and  confirmed  If  in  ac  Mr    P^STORE^  Mr    Hresmeni    1   asK 

disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen-  cordance  with  the  terms  hereof."  "'?"iT"f  .^°"*f^'  l^^^  \      .  iolT  fi 

ate  numbered  M.  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and          Resolved.  Thut  the  House  recede  from  Its  this  bill  giving  the  budget  estimate  Hg- 

concur  therein  with  an  amendment.  a«  fol-  dl.<uigreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen-  ures,  the  House  and  Senate  versions  of 

lows:   In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  b«  ate  numbered  2S.  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and  the  bill,  and  the  final  action  in  confer- 

Inserted.  insert  the  following      '.  to  remain  concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol-  g,jgg  ^^  Included  In  the  RECORD  at  this 

available  until  July  31.  1968    Provided.  That  lows:    In    lieu    of    the    sum    named    In    said  point. 

funds  appropriated,  or  otherwise  made  avail-  amendment.  Insert  "tS.OOO.OOO.".  There  being  no  objection    the  tabula- 

?emaln^^'il.are'?or*o;.St^^forTery"         Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

after  the  date  of  approval  of  this  Act  unieaa  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend-  Record,  as  follows: 

id  mtpplemenial  appropriation  biU,  1968  (H.R.  17734) 

"  ,V"*"  l>«.piirtm»ntorartlvltv  nii'llft  Houw  vwslon       Sfnatf  v..pk,n  Conf.-r.i.c- 

^    1^^  i-fliiiiMe  of  bill  of  bill  action 

'   NO.   ' 

(  IIAI'TKR  I 
HKIVVRT.MKNT  OF  .VfiRHrLTTRK 

^*  '*''i::'rs\n:iT;::n^;"^^^^  («.;5*.o«»     iu.ooo.om     <«,«».«»)     (w,^.^) 

51   ^^r«^,'LV'^;^'"'^u.M,s:o..«.^^  trs.ooo)  irs.ow.  .rit.uuo)  <ri.uiM» 

HHhuws  tnii  rw^itur*   Iraiufrr  aM4  or  rrlranf) (J7«.«W)  (57«,«W)  (T/O.WW)  i.j..j.wow( 

.T*     Sl»tl!<tic»l  K^p<«rliiiu  .<<TVUT      ,         _,  ,        ,  ,m«  twnt  (HM  «W>  ISOtt  0001  (tOU  000) 

-*  ^"ron;:r;^;V;."';nv:.^n::r\H^^  <«.<^*.«»)     (^*».«»)     '.;-,^-«j'     i;;,;'«r 

'?:^[l^:u^,^Z'::::^ira„.^ran,«rrrun^)  ::;:::;::"": ye.m (»;«»)       -  «^««)        •  >«>- 

374     FoTfigii  .\grirultiir.il  .•Vrviof  ,«»-  /,nn\  <•«-  «*i\  i  M7  nm^  Iter  000) 

274    Commoility  Kiihiing.- .\uthority  lai  nn\  isa  rmi  iil9  oom  <S9  000) 

SalafiM«n,leip»n*-s    (raiuferanrfof  re<*M«) {9i,000)  (6».0tW)  lOS.WW)  ^9W.uw) 

""*    ^^"'^^'T^ni'ultZrsJ.bn^^^^^^^  (».'«.«»)  (M«.«»)  itit8.0m  it.m.0O0) 

^*  '"^L':::i:i^i::'nl::z':L,rr,n,.rrru..)... («.'oag)      i^^^      <mm      ^mm^ 

274     Packers  Slid  stock var.lf<  Act  (jroiM/rranrf  or  rf/*o»«) iTt.OOO)  (.Tt.OOO)  {Tl.iMM)  U'.w") 

^*    '''^''^fj:::^T/.^n:^rrLfer.n,.>rreU^) («».«»)  U6t.00a>  Uet.OOO)  Uei.OOO) 

■^*    '"^Zt^!ZtTA^7:n,^<^,i.orre,e^) (5/.0«»  <»'•«»)  («•«»)  («•«»> 

274     Ofllce  of  Maimnpnu-m  S»r\K-M:  ,c,  nnn\  (Hi  «Mi  ist  MMt\  (it  OOOS 

Saiarws  iir.l  .'xpenw  (/roju/ff  ati<f  Of  r<fcM») iil.deO)  (Sl.OOO)  (81.000)  iVl.WU) 

S»lari«-»  i.n.1  .  xp^n*?  <fron»/ff  and  Of  rei^ojf) (US.OOO)  (IIS.OOO)  OIS.OOO)  (IIS.WU) 

274     Fanners  IloiiiP  .\ammL«tralion:  ._  i^^.  ,.  .„  ~^>  /,  „y  nno\ 

Sataries  lind  expenses  ((rai«f«f  oiU/or  r«fc«««) (/.i,7.000)  (l.tTT.OOO)  U.Sn.WO)  (l.ni.wu) 

""*    *''^lif:^^Z^1!^Zl'oS^"^f>''^^tr'^f^'n^lorr'U^> («««■«»)  («85,0«»  jm.OOO)  (^,000) 

'^'^?^r;;!^'«L^yi;^^''°"'^.'"''^^^  mibidodi ui:7i>k:m     at.TA     w^ggg. 

CHAPTER  II 

DEP.VRTMENT  OF  DEFENSE-MILITARY 

MlUT.kHT  Pemossel  ,,  «wi«« 

317    MUitarv  personnel,  Amiy i'Snonnft 

317    MUltarv  persoiuiel.  Navy   .,  im'mm  

317    Military  penouneU  Marine  Corp*. a-mmm 

317    Military  perronnel    .\ir  For« oooolSo 2  066,606 2,666,o66 2;666,o66" 

317    Reserve,  personnel.  Navy  -,ww,ww                i,uuu,««u                i,uu«.»~« 

OrCBATION  .\M>  Maixten.^nck 

274    Oper«ionandmaintena..ce.Army M.;5j-J»»  'SiZZ  'i'^lZ  'i'mZ 

274    O^ralion  and  maintenance.  Navy ^  Si-^S  ^Sd'ooo  ^"ySo'oOO  195o'o00 

•274    O^ration  and  maintenance,  .Marin*  Cotpa ..V2?-SS  jJi^'SS  3«'ooo'ooo  36  00o'o00 

274    otJration  and  maintenance.  Air  Force «.<«.0«)  »-ggg;ggg)  TAZ)  TZlZ) 

<TratuttT  avdor  rtUau) — ^'k^'iJJi'  i»  nro  nm  'VnTq  noi  23  07'J  tXM 

274    Operation  aiMlmaiiitenanc*,  Defense f^wetas ^SSnM  23,079.000  .3,O.J,000  ^,U.J.uuu 

""*  ^'''"^7>iiiAT^:.::;;::;::;;;:::;;::::;:  ::::::""""""""""i""""  ..z?!z.. i8;oab:ddo'> laimm (8;ddb:m) 

Bmbgexct  Fvnd,  Southeast  Asu 

31.  ^"^^^f;:;^^;^^^.^:::::::::::::^  n&.^.Z^   il?^\'^.Z^   S.Z:'^^   ^iir^:Z) 

'"^S^^yi^^r'-^'^--::-:::::::"^  cill^^gS)  M^^^gS)  '&:t^:Z)  .(^:^:^:ggg, 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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II.  Uoc. 

or 
[J.  I>oc. 

No. 


lleiMirtnii'iit  or  activity 


ClIAPTEH  III 
DISTRICT  OK  COLl'MBIA 

KEDER.M.  FUNli.'* 

■74     Ki'dtTHl  liavini'itt  tilt  he  Dislrici  lift  ""liiinWa    .         - 

iw>i~h4     Loans  to  tl'ic  District  of  ('olninliia  for  ciiiiital  oiitUiy        -.----,--.-:•-;-,-,-.-, 

an    Tbe  cZn.ission  on  Kovision  of  t  li-  (  rin.inal  Laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia... 

Total,  chapter  111,  Kid.Mal  funds,  n.-w  Liidpct  (oblipational)  authority 

DlSTKIlT  <iy  ColtMBIA   Fr.Nt>s 


al,  chspter 
!  cxpetisfts: 


274 

J74    and 

.s.  Doc. 

.'74  and 
S.  Doc. 

84 
?.  Uoc. 

84 
S.  Doc. 

84 
S.  Doc. 

M 
374 


Operatini!  cxpeti 

(iencral  operatinp  expenses, 
rublic  safety  - 


Kducatio  I 


1 1. -alt  h  and  welfare 

Hlghwaye  and  traffic - 

Sanlt«r>-  lengineeriiig  -    ... 
Settlement  of  claims  and  suits. 
Total,  ftperating  exiienses 


S.  Doc.    Capital  outlay- - 

Total,  clwpter  III,  District  of  Columbia  funds. 


CHAPTER  IV 
KORF-IGN  OPERATIONS 

FVSDS  .\PPROPBIATED  TO  THE  PEESIDENT 


274    Military  assistSnce 

Department  or  Defense— Crvn. 

KYIKYV  islands,  ARMY 

317    .Administration 

Total,  clapter  IV:  New  budget  (obligational)  authority. 

CHAPTER V 

INDEPENDENT  OFFICES 

Civa  SERVICE  Commission 


274    .Annuities  un(f>r  special  acts 

UENERAL  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION 

317    Construction,  public  buildings  project 


SELEmVE^SERVICE  SYSTEM 


274    Salaries  and  expenses. 


Veterans'  .vuministration 


274    Compensation  and  pensions. 

274    General  operating  expenses 

Total,  Veterans'  Administration 

DEPARTMENT  OF  UOUSING  -AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

RENEWAL  AND  HOUSING  .ASSIST.iNCE 

274    Low-rent  public  housing  annual  contributions: 

Fiscal  year  1967 - 

Fiscal  year  1968 --- 

Total,  Department  of  Housing  and  Vrbau  Development 

Total,  chapter  V,  new  budget  (oblipational)  authority 

CHAPTER  VI 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

BCREAU  OF  Land  Management 

274    Managementlof  lands  and  resources - 

BUBEAV  OF  Indian  Affairs 


274  and    Education  and  welfare  services. 
317 
274    Resources  management 


Total,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 

Office  of  Territories 


.«.  Doc.    Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 
84 


Budget 
t^tiniate 


House  version 
of  bill 


Senate  version 
of  bill 


Conference 
iiction 


$i;.  (ai.  MM) 

7.(KKI,(P()0  .. 
l.'id.UOO  .- 

13,  I7n,80n 


{■1.(l*i*,0(lll) 


{'i.nr-i.ijno) 

tJ.iff.lJtIO) 

(iii,mt) 
a  0,000) 

(X,  tlfJO) 

(/9.N0/,«») 

(S9S,0O0) 

(10,699,  SOO) 


$ti.U20.8nu 


6,020,800 


{SSS,  5«(i) 
(1,(111,076) 


(790,000) 

{l.iH,iM»i) 


(S6,800) 

(.'•,IK7,m) 

(8i7,U00) 

(6,0Si.m) 


$  li,  020.  WK) 
7,(10(1,  (KX) 


13,020,800 


jfi,  0211,  mt 
a.ww.tmo 


9. 708,  HKI 


(t.U9t,SS8) 

t!t,ir.0T6) 


(6,V'M,I0IO) 

,»..!'??.««) 

(tH.OOO) 

(75,000). 

tS6,U0fJ) 

'  1898,000) 
(t0.l79,iSi) 


(ti.i66.i)76) 


( .5,  «;!*",  IK") 

(».  i/4.00") 


100,  wm.  0(10 


5,500,000 


100.000,000 


](¥!,  IKIO,  000 


5,500,000 


(lo,9it,iU) 
(Si7.000) 

ar<.7s9.i.n) 


lOO.IKKi.OOO 


105,600,000 


100, 000, 000 


105,500,000 


100,000.000 


78,000 

3,100,000 
0,720,000 


78,000 


78,000 


3,100,000 

6,720,000  6.720,000 


78,000 

3.000,000 
6.720,000 


47,500,000 
0.725,000 


47,500.000 
6,000,000 


47.  .VJO.  000 
6, 000. 000 


47.50(i,000 
6,000,000 


54,225,000 


53,500,000 


6, 042,  000 
24,000,000 


6,042,000 
20,000,000 


53.500,000 


6, 042, 000 
20,000,000 


53.500.000 


6, 042, 000 
20,000,000 


30,042,000 


26,042,000 


26, 042, 000 


94,165,000 


10,033,000 


86,340,000 


9,733,000 


89,440,000 


9,733,000 


26,042,000 
89,340,000 


9,733,000 


7, 152, 000 
2, 172, 000 
9,324,000 

6,900,000 


3,107,000 
2, 172, 000 


6,099,000 
1,972,000 


5,279,000 


8,071,000 
6,900,000 


5,732,000 
1,972,000 
7, 704, 000 

6.  Jin^OOO 


19678 


II.  IVh-. 


S    IHK. 
No. 
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D^imrtmf  nl  or  artlrlty 


.■■lim:it" 


llMIM-  V.TSi<lll         S<'ll:lli-  VtMS'oll 
i.lhill  ofWill 


(iiillrri'lic. 
uclioii 


CHAPTER  VI— Contlnuea 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR — Continued 
National  Vau*  Sr.Kvire 
274aii(l    .Management  oii'l  rTotoctUm 


HJ'SJ.nTO 


$4.i^<>i)U 


S.  l>oc. 

M     Construct  Uhi. 


omrE  <tv  Saline  Watbb 


74    Prototype  dmlOrig  plant. 


2.l»il0» 


i,iiin,nm 


*4,  ivi, c»Hi 

i,ano,iioo 


Total.  DepartriK-ht  (rf  the  Interior 

{Tr^Hsftr) — - --■ 

t  I>RHART.\IENT  OF  AORirriiTI' RE 

FoRE.HT  SERTlrC 

m    VMWt  pr«t<^lioii  and  iitiliz:>tion 

(Tranffrr  and  nr  rtlrnt^ • 

•JT4    Forest  ravW  :iii'l  Iriils  iira»»kr  and'nr  rrh»»f) 

.  •-    Total,  ri>r.-st  s.TVKf,  I  ><>|iiirtnient  of  Acrlniltiliv 

.,_  Tramitrt  anit  or  rtlmMi 

DKPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH.  EOITATION.  AND  WELFARE 

rCRLIC'    KexITH   SKHVHC 

274    Indian  litultli  atlivitles  ilrtntfrr  anil  nr  relrnf) 

lll.-iTORirAI.  AND  MEMORI.VL  CO.\IMI.-<SlON.S 

318    Amerjcait  bicentennial  (■oniiui.-'Moii  

Total.  ch;i|'t.T  VI- 


32.4iSkam 


-.11.068,000 


-i9,8tw,nn(i 

(.wo,  IPPli 


$4, 1'«2,0(K> 

1,000,  (Kill 
'.*)<,  819,  (MX  I 


'.'4.  m<.  iM) 

24.34K.iinO 


(S.ltK.'M) 


?£(,OMI 


J4,  .ia.  (100 


•.'4, 323.  (100 
(t.SSt.uOO) 


.'4. 3:23. 000 

('•..i';;.r«'o 


(f.HST.mO) 


•.•4.3£i.ono 
(it.sn.nm) 


a.xsr.t/io) 


•J4. 323.  ("I" 
■.'4.3'23.l»»i 


ItHiT.""'' 


•-'25.000 


150.(1)11) 


New  Imiliirt    n)>liKutioiuU)  authority 

(Tnntltf  unrf.or  rrlt(Ut$) 

niAITER  VM 

I)EI'ART.\IENT  oF  LABOR 

MANr«>weK   .VU>liNI»Tm.»TK)M 

.Manpower  ilevelupiiirnl  ami  trainiiiK  acliTitiw 

BeaEAf  or  Emfloyme.vt  SEimrrr 


.W.  01  J.  («o 
(.M..f7\'«J) 


44. 3X1.000 

(«..1«i*.'«'>) 


r4.  434.  (100 

(is.ytn.tM) 


53.  •292.(1(10 

(!».»iS.<JOii) 


.000.(100 


13,(.i00.00ii 


•274    /.imtfirtioiu  ini  grauU  to  iHatti    or  uitrmploitnmt  coinptittattoa  and  KinfrioyMtiit  Seniet 
Aim mitlrnlKm  • —  • 

274    !«alarl^aud  ftp«>iises  'ttaniftr  andlnr  rrUntt') 

DEIARTMENT  OF  HEALTH.  EDlTATIoN,  AND  WELFARE 

orncE  or  Ei>i-(  athjs 

tllllO»l  Mrt'liinn  In  Meraily  allecte<l  area* 

V.M  ATioNAL  Rehabilitation  .Vdministe.vtihs 

2.V4    t'lranl.i  for  rehalnlilalion  :«rvices  and  favilities. 

iTriuM/rr  and  or  rtlta$t) - 

PiBLK  Health  Skbttb 

274    .\ir  |H>llutlon  itnin'ltr  uud  or  rtUatr\ .  • 

274    I'oniMiuiiilv  liiMllh  *<rvKv<  iJroiM/rr  (ini/ i<f  r»/M»<).  .      .  .    

•274    I'omprelien.Hivi'  hf.illli  planning  and  ■^rviiTS   irmuftT  amli'ir  rthiH) 

SOCIAL  SBtrmTY   Al»HM9T«ATION 

274    I.imitQiiouOM  ixUaritf  and  ecp€HM$ •• • 

I'aynuMi!  i'.  irnM  fun. Is  lor  h.'altli  tH.-mriuH-r  iur  llieagMl 

WELfARE  Al>MiNerr*.\TIO.<( 

274    Work  iiuvutlv«acti»ilie»..   .. 

(Trantftraiiil  ttr  rtliaMi . .     

254    Grants  to  Stales  for  puiilio  awistaiH'e 


(.'ftj.OOO). 


<<.(0.i(«5.aao 


<iO.  '.<6!>.  000 


'.(0.  '.XS.  000 


'1.24a  000  . 


(8.Si5.(J00) 
(i.SH.000) 

(so.iit.mj) 


(i>i.»ig,000) 
3r3,0-2S.OOO 


V li'.m.doo) "'  (■  'i .m.m') ""  tu.m.oooi 


(Sot.  000) 

(Sti,0OO) 

(iSO.'MO) 


373,  »M.  000 


(3SS.000) 

(SH.O00I 

(iS.O/iO.OOO) 


(gS.9tS.0O0j 
3T3,0'29.000 


(Soo.OOO) 

(SH.0OOI 

(W.OOO) 


(SS.KtS.OOO) 
srs,  0-28, 000 


i^'vn'.^ooo) (toVoooVooin Vid'.bbb.boo) <'<'-???-^* 

>  1,135.  («1,(JU0        »  1,135,000,000       »  1, 135, 000.1  KIO        >  1, 13.VOOO.000 


N.\TIONAL  MKI>l.\TIoN  BOARD 

274    Salaries  and  cxpeu.'<e»  "r««ji/€r  a«<<,of  rr/r«w  I 

RAILR(»AD  RETIREMENT  BOARD 

374    UmUotiiiitun  falatioaiiitxiMHMt..     ...  •• 

EXECITIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 
OrnrE  or  KtosoMic  OMvmt.MTT 
Econoniif  opportunity  |>r>»:rani  


(7/,  000) 


(96.000) 
(1. 900.000) 


Total.  iha|.ltr  \  II: 

New  huikrt  ol>li»aii<Muil)  aulluirity ^V  .^US. 

(Traiu/trt  nuj  '^  rtU<ue$) (••i.m.W) 


L.'ilH.  993.000 

(;#.«r5,ooo) 


(sa.ooo) 

a.  300,000) 

25.000.000 

l,(!a6.9l»,0(IO 
(««.K7«.  000) 


(39.000) 
(t.  900.000) 

•V  000, 000 


l.f.lH,  91*3,000 

(iturs.oooi 
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Drpaitiiii'iit  or  ;iiiivifv 


Hudpet 
I'Stiinate 


lloiisr  virsiou 
oflall 


I'uatr  viTSion 
of  hill 


Coiifi'i't'iii'i' 
act  ion 


CIlAl'TKK   Vlll 
LKOISLATIVE  UHANCII 

.*tNA1K 

ow  of  <U'i-i'as<'il  SiMialor 

('ontiS';ent  exi'e.ssks  (jf  the  senate 


S.   1)<X'.    liifiuiric-;  and  iitvestigtttions 


84 


$30.S00O 


$30,  IIOO  30, 000 

:»a,ooo  $3t'>.';,ooo 


IIOrsK  OK    UKI'HKSKNTXTIVKS 


274  Oirn(>  of  t lie  Sotpvant  at  Anns 

274  Coniniitli't'iinployt'es - 

274  .MeniluTs' ilcrt  hire..  

274  Colli  iiii;<iit  cxiK'iiscs,  iiiist'ollaiu'ous  ilciiis • 

Joint  Items 
274    Cipitol  I'oliiv.ncneral  ixiM'nses  

■rolal,il»l|)t.r  Vlll 

CllAl'I'KK  l.\ 
DKl'AKT.MKNT  oK  .-^TATK 
iNTKHNATIOSAI.  CoMMl.SSIONS 
274    International  1  oundary  and  Wal.T  Commission,  liiicd  Stat.saiid  Mexico:  Const  ru.'lioii. 

DKrAKT.MKNT  OF  JC-^TICK 
l.KilAL  .VlTIVITIKS  ANU   CiENKKAl.  ADMINISTRATION: 

divitirs,  liniitatiijii  on  CHiioial  adiriiiiistiative  iaimmisi-s 

iMMIiiKATIOS    AM>    N  ATI   H  U  IZATION    ."^KHVh  K 

274     Salaries  and  I'ljix'nses... -    

Feuekal  I'HisoN  System 
'.S.  prisoners 

Total,  liHiiailmeiit  of  Justior  --  

DKrAKT.MI'.N  T  oK  ( ■<  l.M.MKKCK 

KcoNoMir  Dkvki.opmknt  .Vssistamk 
facilitii's.  .  -       -         

iNTKliSATIONAI,  .VITIVITIES 

274    Salaries  and  i*lK'nsos...  

rxiTEu  States  Thavei.  Service 
'274     .'lalarii'S  and  iSKiises 

Total,  p-'partment  of  ('<niinii<rce 

.  TIIK  JIDK  lAKY 

Covlis  or  Appeals.  Distrkt  Coikts.  am>  Otiiki:  .Iri.uiAL  Sekvue.s 

274     Sal.uiis  of  jmlces -  ' 

274    Fees  of  jurors  and  commissioners 

Total,  fouits  ot  appeals,  di.stricl  courts,  an.l  oli.er  judicial  services 

Federal  Jiduiai.  Cextek 
274    Salaries  and  txpenses 

Total,  the  Judiciary 

UEL.VTF.D  A(iKNCIES 

U.nited  States  Information  .Vgencv 


.■.0.1,  2i'ill 
12.'i,  (KKI 

limi,  iioo 

T.VI.OIK) 

JlJ.VddO 
««,  (XIO 

t;.'iO,ooo 

12.S000 
tiOO.OOO 
050,000 

li.l.ddO 

I'llNLIlOO 
is'iO,  0(K) 

44.000  . 

•2,390.H« 

1,37."),  000 

1,770,000 

1,770,000 

274    Alien  proit<'it.\ 


274     Supiwrt  of  C 


274    Development 


(ion,<m) 


{scium) 


If.ll.<ill0) 


(Sij.OOO) 


n,238,(KK) 

.^,  73K,  (KKI 

.'.  7:<S.  IKKI 

.1.  73X.(I(HI 

l.:tiKi.  noil 

i.:«i(i.(Kio 

l.aon.lKin 

l.;iilil,n<i(l 

7. 43S.  IHKI 

7.(138,11(10 

7,(i3h,(i(KI 

7.i.:iK.(Ki(l 

l,anL'iiai.M' 

LaliRUatfC 

I.anfuaL'C 

1,  niuuape 

2,  42r..iH"l 

l.nno.iKiO 

l,|in<l.(Ki() 

1.111111,111)0 

1.  Tno.nod  . . 

4,  I2t..(KKI 

l.mNI.IMKI 

I.IKNI.IKIII 

I.IKKI.IMIO 

Jl\l<.i*r(\ 

IMi.iino 
350.  (KKI 

ISO.IKKI 
3.111.  (KKI 

IVI.lKMI 
350,  000 

If..  (KK) 

>:4,  (KKI 

.'.:in.(KKi 

40.  (KKI 

.'.:j(i.(ioo 

40,  UOO 

•.:to,  i»» 
40,000 

(,'..3.  >KK) 

.',7II,IKKJ 

.".711, 0(K) 

,'i70,000 

274    Siiecial  inter  lational  exiiitiilions. . 
I  TTttDJtfe  i  andor  relfanei) 


14.  r.i'.i.  iiiKi 

K'.kl.OiH) 


7.  h7(;.  IKK) 
(usi.i//)) 


Il.s7C'.0(IO 

a.J,ii.0iiO) 


7,  *7ti.  (lOO 

(;,;.Ji,o»«) 


Total.  Icliapter  IX:  . 

N«w  liiidget  loliligational)  authority 

(VVoH-v/fM  and, or  reUatti) 

CIIAl'TEU  X 
TREASCKY  DEPAKTMENT 

Bt-REAU  OF  ACCOINTS 


274    Salaries  and 


27. 570. 000 

(OHI.WJ) 


k-xpenscs 


Tranaltr  andor  releate).. 


Bureau  of  Customs 


274    Salaries  and  expenses 

\Trantja  andjor  releaie). 


Bureau  of  NAKfOTics 


274    Salaries  and  expenses 

iTraimfdr  nndor  release) 


274    AdministertiiB  the  iniblic  debt. 
(TraunlV  aiid^ur  releate) 


Bureau  of  the  1'ublic  Debt 


.1.  i:K(kki 
<li.'/jO) 


f>37.  KiO 
(l.lOH.iJi/J) 


XH. (KKI 
Ii0',.'/l'l) 


4.'>.i.  IKKI 
( SCO.  l/lfl) 


16, 4S4, 000 
(/,.^/,000) 


5, 138,U(K) 

iltiM) 


S37, 000 

li.lOS.OO'j) 


f»8.000 
ttOS.OCfJ) 


4.15. 000 
('60.000) 


•20.  iM.  000 
ll.iil.OOO) 


16,  484-fl0() 
U.J.V.OO'i) 


5,1.38,000 
Ui.OVJ) 


837.000 
Ki.iei.OOO) 


S8.000 
('09.000) 


455,000 

iteo.'M) 


5, 13K.IKKI 
(ti.OOO) 


837.000 

(«,  m. '//» 


88,000 

(tos.  vm 


4.15. 000 
(•SO.WW) 
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or 
S.  Uur. 

No. 


r><-pHi1n)rnt  or  activity 


HU'llft 

pstiiiiLitf 


IIouw  vorjioii 
of  l>ili 


Sriiatr  Vfi>ii>ii 
of  Inll 


r'onfrn'iirt' 
lift  ion 


774 
?74 
274 


.>74uid 
).l)OC.M 


•274 


2741 


274 


317 


CHAPTER  X — Continued 

TREASURY  DEPARTMENT— Continued 

Internal  Revival  Sbbtke 
Sabu-lrs  »i»l  npn\ses (iis'otW) 

(Tramfer  anif'ur  releatt) .,  ji^lnno 

Revenue  arrountinn  and  proM«sin( - - (i'7iS  noft) 

(TfHtItt  anil  or  releajf) • - IWOOtlU 

Complittiiw-   .-.--•- ■  ui,l>SS'.0i4)) 

(jran»ltt  anHiit  ttUoM) 

i:SIT«l>  STATB8  SBCBBT  SlBVICt  ^^  ^^ 

Salaries  and  eip«-nses tsie  OnO) 

iTraJultr  andlar  reltoM) ^"°'       ' 

Total,  Treasury  ncpartment:  11  I72.0tin 

New  budget  rotilipitional)  authority nflMS  aw» 

(Tniufrtt  Qndlor  trUafI ''*"^'      ' 

POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMKNT 

(Out  i»f  Postal  Fund) 

Supplies  and  services 

(Traiufer  and!ot  reteai*) 

Total.  I'ost  omce  Department: 

New  buditet  lohligutionai)  authority 

iTramfer  arutior  rileate) • 

EXErilTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIOENT 

CorNcn.  or  F.conomic  Adtoubs 

Salaries  and  expeiMM 

(Tnn$f€T»  andlv  teltata) 

Total   Executive  OlBce  of  the  President: 

New  budget  (obliiiational)  autliority 

{Tratuftri  aniioi  reUattt) 

INDEPENDENT  AGENCY 

ADMI>n»TRATIVE  COXr«BESC«  Of  THE    UWrtED  STATES 

Salaries  and  expenses... 

Total.  Independent  agencies:  New  budget  (obU«»Uonal)  authority 88, «» 

Total,  chapter  X :                          _,     ._  ix  S04  000 

tiew  budget  (obligational)  autliority nBTtiOOOl 

(TrantfeTi  and'or  r,U(Ut$) wi<.^f/,owi 

CHAPTER  XI 
CLAIMS  AND  JUDGMENTS 
Claims  and  judgraenU:  Ne*  budget  (obligational)  authority $19,087,040 

Total,  title  I:  •VMA.HMSOOn 

New  budget  (obligational)  autliority f «  rw  Sm' 000> 

{TT<nuftT$  anU.or  reUiutt) vj,  .»i>.«r», 

TITLE  II-INCREA3ED  PAY  COSTS 

Total,  title  11:  •  r-ni   i,-<a  -lal 

New  budget  (obligational*  authority »'?'•  ^rf^Ji 

(Trant/tri  andior  rtU<it€» (flf.Mt.luu) 

GRAND  TOTAL-TITLES  I  AND  II 


{S5»,  000) 

3. 314,  oon 

(tjii.ono) 
i.ygo,ooo 

Ut.VU.OOO) 

200,000 

(519,000) 


(569.000) 
2,314,001) 

i,ugo,uon 

(tt.  1135,000) 
380,000 

(sie.oco) 


(SSH.imi' 
2, 314.  mil) 

(tJiX,!"'- 

I.WO.dm 
(li.M5.i-  < 


3.y),niiii 

(■5/9,l»»i) 


11,022.1100 

(i»,s»a,ooo) 


11.172.000 
(IB,S9S,0(J0) 


n.i72,i«*i 

itS.SSS."") 


4.20«.0l« 

3.  (Ol.  000 
(t.SOO.OOO) 

3,000.000 

3,l«KI,ililo 

(t,soo,^^^') 

4.208.000 

3.000,000 

)i.mo,ooo) 

3.000.000 

{i.liOO.OOU) 

3,ooa(>Ni 

(t.aoo.w'i 

38,000  ... 
if»,00O) 

(«g.'do6)"" 

'(S8',bdd)" 

(M,'yi-'. 

38.000  ... 

(18.000) 

(t8.000) 

(tS.dOO) 

(i's.iMkn 

88,000 

67,000 

87,000 

67,  ttm 

67,000 
14. 089. 000 

(tt,ai,ooo) 


67,000 

14, 230, 000 
(M.  ttl.  000) 


67,000 
14,239.101 


$16,  l»7, 046 


$16. 687, 049 


5,  il30. 196, 840 
(«,  liO,  081. 000) 


5, 012,  004. 840 
(t,i5S.im,000) 


$16, 687.  (H  • 


5, 834. 190.  M' 

(«,  iiO,  64/,  (»" 


$,M6.  W7.  U75 
*  (Vi.  193.598) 


$461. 640,  M» 
Hi89. 103.598) 


.<461.640.r.4'< 


Grand  total,  titles  I  and  U: 

New  budget  i obligational)  autliurity.. 
( Trniufert  ani'.or  rtleaMt) 


J6.  738.  an.  393 

(t,»7y.39i,nm 


$6,346,283,924 
(t,7H,t7i,5»8) 


$6,373,735,198 

(«,  75S.  S3i.  598) 


.$6.2«5,S31.4;'- 

(i.7;s.m.  ■''■'■ 


1  Language  proposed  providing  relea.»e  of  in.leflnite  amounts  reserved   under  title 
II.  PublicL.avv  ao^'ls,  ;o  olfse!  .special  Vietnam  .osts  (ourrenlly  estimat.d  at  12.829 

■^^dudes  transfer  of  iS.OOO.OOO  from  contingencies  for  PO"'ent  of  clmins.  Also  in- 
cludes rele**s  of  «2.35I  .HOO.OUO  from  reserves  create,!  P"""""'''',^"  l"^kiS.  thlu 
JThe^e  items  were  iruluded  m  the  unjent  supplemental  bill  (H.R.  lo3W)  whuli 
na.<»e.l  the  House  on  f'.-h.  JO.  I*i8  .ui.l  the  Seii.ite  on  Mar  11,  19e». 
'deludes  <2^U«»  not  considere.1  by  the  House  m  .-.  IXx-.  »4,  11.  Doc.  .117,  and 
H.  lUv    ilS. 


» Includes  $1,295,714  for  Senate  items  not  considered  by  House. 

•  Includes  transfer  of  $25,000.(X»  for  Post  otlice  operations  and  miscellaneous  trans- 
fers of  $l,ti71.7fl8  in  oilier  accounts.  Also  includes  releases  of  $247,521,800  from  reserve 
treatwl  pursuant  to  Public  Law  90-218.  .  ,  _    , «,  ..,i  -oa 

;  Includes  transfer  of  <t4.noi).(iori  for  I'ost  Oincc,  miscellaneous  transfers  of  $l,t>71,. OS 
iUid  Pul'lic  Law  90-218  release  of  $247,521,800. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
exceedingly  glad  that  this  bill  has  been 
passed,  and  I  congratulate  and  commend 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  CMr.  Pastore]  for  his 
diligence  and  succesful  efforts  in  the 
handling  of  the  bill. 

DISCHARGE    Or    CONFEBECS 

Mr.  Piesident,  I  have  an  announce- 
ment to  make,  if  I  may  have  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Presiding  Officer.  The  second 
cjnference  on  the  so-called  urgent  sup- 


plemental bill  has  been  underway  since 
April  23.  I  have  had  the  dubious  distinc- 
tion of  being  chairman  of  that  confer- 
ence. 

I  am  happy  to  report  to  the  Senate 
that  all  items  which  were  in  conierence 
have  now  been  agreed  to:  One  of  them 
in  the  supplemental  bill  called  the  Labor 
supplemental  bill.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1229,  passed  some  time  ago;  another 
in  the  so-called  highway  supplemental  of 
1968,  which  also  included  an  amount  for 
claims  and  judgments,  known  as  House 


Joint  Resolution  1268;  and  others  now 
in  this  bill,  the  second  supplemental  of 
1968,  known  as  H.R.  17734.  I  am  glad  to 
report  that  all  items  that  were  in  dis- 
agreement have  now  been  compromised 
or  passed  in  one  form  or  another,  and 
that  there  is  nothing  left  for  the  urgent 
supplemental  conferees  to  do.  There  is 
one  exception  to  that  statement,  and 
that  is  the  $25  million  that  was  in  that 
bill  for  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion production  loans.  The  Senate  has 
taken  care  of  that  item  by  adding  that 
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amount  to  the  annual  appropriation  bill 
which  is  now  in  conference. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  relieve  the  con- 
ferees, who  are  Senators  Ellender,  Mag- 
NUSON,  Bible,  McGee,  Yarborouch, 
MuNDT,  jAviTS,  Hruska,  and  myself,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  con- 
ferees on  the  urgent  supplemental  bill  be 
discharged  from  further  service. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  in  ad- 
dition to  that,  I  shall  ask  the  House  con- 
ferees to  indefinitely  postpone  consid- 
eration of  the  bill.  Of  course,  I  cannot 
control  their  action;  but  the  action 
which  I  have  taken,  and  which  the  Sen- 
ate has  approved,  completely  disposes 
of  the  matter  insofar  as  the  Senate  can 
di.spose  of  it.  In  other  words,  the  second 
group  of  conferees  on  the  urgent  sup- 
plemental bill  have  now  been  unani- 
mously relieved  from  further  service, 
and  discharged  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTOREl.  The  Senator  used  the 
expression  that  all  the  items  contained 
in  the  urgent  supplemental  bill  "have 
been  agreed  to."  That  is  not  true.  They 
have  been  disposed  of. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  has  used 
a  better  word.  Some  of  those  items  have 
been  greatly  reduced,  and  I  think  I  used 
the  subsequent  language,  in  my  state- 
ment, to  make  it  very  clear,  that  there 
had  been  some  compromising  in  connec- 
tion with  the  disposition  of  the  various 
matters. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes;  that  is  correct. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  They  have  been  dis- 
posed of,  with  one  exception,  and  that 
item,  which  is  an  item  relating  to  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  annual  appropriation 
bill  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
That  bill  is  in  conference.  I  think  there 
is  no  justification  at  all  for  further  con- 
tinuation of  this  conference,  which  is 
the  reason  why  I  have  made  the  request, 
to  which  the  Senate  has  xmanimously 
agreed,    that    the    conferees    be    dis- 
charged. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  merely  wish  to  say 
to  my  colleague  from  Florida  that  this 
was  a  responsibility  that  belonged  to  me, 
and  I  was  ill  at  the  time,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  was  gracious  enough 
to  imdertake  It.  I  am  extremely  in- 
debted to  him,  and  thank  him  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  entirely  welcome.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill]  was  the 
chaii-man  of  the  first  conference  on  this 
bill,  and  when  the  second  set  of  con- 
ferees were  appointed,  without  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  in  any  sense  requesting 
the  responsibility,  the  responsibility  was 
placed  upon  him  by  the  action  of  the 
Presiding  Officer. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  give  my  heart  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  also. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I,  too,  was  one  of  the  con- 
ferees now  relieved  from  responsibility.  I 
wish  to  say  that  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida, though  he  did  not  necessarily  agree 
with  me  on  all  matters,  did  his  best,  in 
conference,  to  uphold  the  position  of  the 
Senate  first;  and,  indeed,  he  was  even 
willing  to  author  with  me,  at  my  request, 
a  compromise  which  I  was  willing  to  ac- 
cept at  the  time,  all  to  no  avail,  in  view 
of  the  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  House 
conf  6i*G6S 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
As  a  conferee,  I  always  attempt  to  main- 
tain the  position  of  the  Senate,  whether 
I  agree  with  it  or  not. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Florida  for  his 
diligent  work  for  the  funds  put  in  this 
supplemental  bill.  I  was  the  author  of  an 
amendment  to  provide  $25  million  for 
the  Headstart  program.  That  was  cut 
back  by  the  conferees  to  $5  million.  In 
my  opinion,  that  was  a  devastating  cut. 
It  is  all  the  more  devastating  to  deny 
Headstart  children  $25  million  while  vot- 
ing $12  billion  for  highway  constiniction, 
$2  billion  for  public  works,  and  untold 
billions  for  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Florida 
had  great  difficulty  in  saving  even  that 
$5  million,  because  I  was  a  conferee  on 
the  first  .supplemental,  and  the  House 
conferees  would  not  put  one  red  cent  in 
the  bill  for  the  Job  Corps,  for  summer 
job  work,  or  for  Headstart  money.  What 
was  saved  here  was  saved  by  the  Senate 
confcr6cs. 

So  even  with  the  drastic  reduction  in 
funds  for  summer  jobs,  and  the  80-per- 
cent reduction  for  Headstart,  I  compli- 
ment   the    Senator    from    Florida    for 
saving  anything.  The  House  conferees 
deadlocked  that  first  conference  week 
after  week  because  they  would  not  vote 
anything  for  summer  jobs  or  for  Head- 
start.  So  whatever  is  in  here,  however 
small  the  amount,  is  a  tribute  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida.  At  least  the  Sena- 
tor has  saved  $5  million  to  help  some 
children  in  Headstart.  and  $13  million  to 
help  some  young  people  with  summer 
jobs.  Having  served  on  the  first  confer- 
ence, I  know  how  the  House  conferees 
would  pick  up  their  papers  and  say,  "We 
are  through  indefinitely;  no  use  meeting 
again  if  you  are  going  to  insist  on  put- 
ting any  Headstart  or  Job  Corps  money 
in  this." 

It  is  hard  to  get  anything  for  chil- 
dren. It  is  easy  to  get  concrete  and  weap- 
ons, but  to  get  a  few  measly  dollars  for 
little  children  is  almost  impossible  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  The  House 
of  Representatives  cuts  out  every  cent 
for  the  bilingual  education  program  that 
would  have  helped  3  million  children 
from  non-English-speaking  homes.  Now 
they  have  cut  the  $25  for  Headstart  to  S5 
million.  But  think  of  the  $12  billion  we 
voted  for  highways  yesterday,  with  more 
billions  coming  for  public  works,  and 
billions  for  weapons  to  destroy  other 
countries. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  the  state  of  this 
Nation,  when  Congress  will  vote  nothing 
for  children,  but  billions  on  billions  for 


big  fat  contracts  to  cari-y  on   an   un- 
necessary war  overseas? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  accept  those  gracious  thanks  from 
the  Senator  from  Texas,  but  I  cannot 
properly  do  it.  If  I  was  entitled  to  any 
credit  at  all,  it  was  simply  becau.se  I 
would  not  agree  to  the  House  position 
throughout  that  long  and  difficult  con- 
ference. We  are  ending,  now,  on  a  pleas- 
ant note  on  a  .subsequent  conference  on 
a  different  bill.  That  is  the  second  sup- 
plemental for  1968,  which  has  been 
handled  in  conference  by  our  able  friend, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
and  I  hope  that  the  Senator  from  Texas 
will  realize  that  his  full  mete  of  ap- 
preciation and  gratitude  should  go  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
transfer  it  over.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 
Mr.    PASTORE.    The    Senator    from 
Florida  and  myself. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  Senator 
from  Florida  saw  the  other  conference 
die  rather  than  yield  to  the  House  posi- 
tion against  these  children.  It  was  only 
by  his  unwillingne.ss  to  yield  then  that 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has 
saved  anything  here. 

I  divide  my  accolade  between  the  two 
Senators. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  AUTHORIZATIONS, 
1968,  RIVERS  AND  HARBORS- 
FLOOD  CONTROL  AND  MULTIPLE- 
PURPOSE  PROJECTS 

Tht  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iS.  3710)  authorizing  the  con- 
struction, repair,  and  preservation  of  cer- 
tain public  works  on  rivers  and  harbors 
for  navigation,  flood  control,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  33,  beginning  with  line  21,  strike 
out  all  down  to  and  Including  line  13  on  page 
34. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  rejection  of  the  pending 
amendment  would  mean  that  we  would 
be  eliminating  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, by  legislation  from  any  effect  it 
may  have  on  the  Federal  budget  or  its 
ability  to  expand  its  employment. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  several  corporations  in  a  similar  ca- 
pacity  that  are  operating  on  the  same 
basis. 

I  refer  to  the  Export-Import  Baim. 
The  PDIC  has  no  Government  money  in- 
volved. That  is  also  included  in  the  re- 
ductions There  is  the  Farm  Home  Loan 
Board,  and  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board  with  its  1,730  Government  em- 
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ployees.  That  Board  Is  not  functioning 
with  Government  money.  It  is  run  with 
revenues  derived  from  the  employee  and 
employer. 

We  have  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Board  and  many  of  these  trust  funds. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.     WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.    Mr. 
President,  one  provision  in  this  bill  at- 
tempts to  undo  much  of  what  the  Con- 
gress recently  did  in  the  Revenue  and 
Expenditure  Control  Act  of  1968.  This 
particular  amendment  is  merely  a  foot 
in  the  door  for  what  will  come  later  if  we 
allow  this  provision  to  stay  in  this  pub- 
lic works  authorization  bill. 

I  am  referring  to  the  provision  which 
removes  TVA  employees  paid  out  of  pow- 
er revenues  from  the  employee  ceiling 
provision  recently  provided  in  the 
Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control  Act. 
and  also  to  the  succeeding  language 
which  removes  expenditures  made  by  the 
TVA  out  of  power  revenue  from  the  $6 
billion  expenditure  limitation  and  also 
the  $10  billion  obligational  reduction 
which  also  were  included  in  the  act  that 
I  have  just  referred  to. 

The  procedure  to  be  followed  in  de- 
stroying the  effectiveness  of  these  provi- 
sions is  all  too  clear.  First.  TVA  employ- 
ees or  TVA  expenditures  or  obligational 
authority  are  removed  from  the  applica- 
tion of  these  provisions  and  then  some 
similar  exception  Is  made  for  another 
group  of  employees  or  expenditures  or 
obligations,  until  the  provisions  are  so 
riddled  with  exceptions  that  they  no 
longer  assure  us  the  employee  reductions 
or  the  expenditure  or  obligational  cuts 
Congress  provided  in  connection  with 
the  tax  increase  so  recently  provided. 

I  realize  that  the  TVA  employees  or 
appropriations  are  described  as  being 
just  a  minor  exception  to  the  major  pro- 
visions, but  they  most  clearly  and  cer- 
tainly represent  the  first  attempt  to 
break  through  these  employee  and  ex- 
penditure reductions.  If  we  allow  the  line 
to  t>e  broken  at  this  point,  you  can  be 
sure  that  others  will  take  advantage  of 
it  to  break  the  line  in  the  case  of  other 
agencies.  It  Is  for  that  reason  that  I  be- 
lieve that  this  amendment  Is  of  major 
importance  and  should  be  defeated  by 
those  who  previously  voted  for  the  ex- 
penditure limitation  and  employee  ceil- 
ing. To  permit  an  exception  here  will 
almost  certainly  lead  to  other  exceptions 
later  on. 

Some  will  say  that  this  is  nothing  more 
than  restoring  the  Senate  amendments 
which  were  included  in  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure 
Control  Act.  In  the  case  of  the  employee 
limitation,  this  is,  of  course,  true:  but 
this  is  not  true  in  the  case  of  the  pro- 
vision relating  to  expenditure  or  obli- 
gational cuts. 

Let  me  deal  first  with  the  matter  of 
the  employee  ceiling.  The  Senate  version 
contained  a  series  of  exceptions  to  the 
employee  ceiling,  one  for  Defense  De- 
partment employees,  another  for  Post 


Office  employees,  another  for  FBI  em- 
ployees, another  for  CIA  employees,  and 
the  one  for  TVA  employees  paid  out  of 
power  revenues.  When  this  was  consid- 
ered in  conference,  both  the  conferees 
and  the  Budget  Director  concluded  that 
to  make  an  employee  ceiling  work  effec- 
tively it  should  apply  across  the  board 
without  exceptions.  It  was  for  this  rea- 
son that  all  of  the  exceptions  in  this 
provision  were  deleted.  It  is  also  impor- 
tant to  realize  that  the  agreement 
reached  by  the  conferees  permitted  the 
filling  of  three  out  of  four  instead  of  two 
out  of  four  vacancies,  and  that  this  was 
a  direct  concession  for  the  removing  of 
these  exemptions.  Now  this  provision  we 
have  before  us  would  start  restoring 
these  exceptions  witliout  restoring  the 
provision  requiring  that  only  two  out  of 
four  vacancies  be  filled. 

How  can  we  justify  picking  out  TVA 
employees  and  making  an  exception  for 
them  when  all  other  Federal  employees, 
including  those  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, the  FBI.  the  CIA,  and  the  Post 
Office,  are  under  the  limitation?  It  can- 
not be  done. 

One  arsument  that  Is  sometimes  made 
is  that  since  these  employees  are  not  paid 
out  of  appropriated  funds  it  makes  no 
difference  in  the  budget  whether  addi- 
tional revenues  are  spent  for  this  pur- 
pose or  not.  This,  of  course,  is  not  true, 
because  revenues  of  the  TVA  in  excess 
of  those  spent  are.  in  effect,  the  debt  of 
the  United  States  since  borrowings  by 
the  TVA  are  reduced  by  any  excess  of 
power  revenues  they  may  have. 

Still  another  factor  that  needs  to  be 
realized  is  that  the  act  which  Congress 
passed   sjives   the   Budget    Director   the 
authority  to  permit  higher  rates  of  em- 
ployment in  the  TVA  if  he  thinks  this 
is  in  the  interests  of  efficient  Govern- 
ment operation  and  if  he  will  hold  down 
employment  in  some  other  agency  by  a 
like  amount.  As  a  result,  let  me  point 
out  that  the  result  desired  here  will  be 
obtained  imder  present  law  if  this  leads 
to  more  efficient  Government  operation. 
In  the  case  of  the  expenditure  and 
obligational  exceptions  provided  for  the 
TVA  here,  let  me  point  out  that  the  pro- 
posal before  us  goes  beyond  the  original 
Senate  amendments  with  respect  to  TVA 
employees.  Under  the  earlier  Senate  pro- 
vision, increases  in  TVA  expenditures  or 
obligations  above  the  expenditure  ceiling 
or  above  the  obligational  ceiling  were 
excepted  from  the  S6  billion  expenditure 
cut  and  the  $10  billion  obligational  cut. 
This  amendment,  however,  goes  further 
than  this  and  even  removes  from  the 
application  of  the  expenditure  provision 
and  obligational  provision  amounts  pres- 
ently included  in  the  budget  for  TVA  to 
the  extent  paid  for  from  power  revenues. 
In  other  words,  this  not  only  excepts 
future  increases  from  these  limitations 
but  also  the  present  budgetary  proposals 
from  the  limitations.  There  is  no  justi- 
fication for  making  exceptions  in  these 
cases,  and  I  can  only  say  that  a  vote  for 
this  provision  or  against  my  amendment 
striking  out  this  provision  is  a  vote  to 
begin  overturning  the  expenditure  limi- 
tation and  obligational  cut  Congress  so 
recently  imposed. 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  my  amendment. 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  no  desire  to  continue  the  discussion 
upon  this  matter.  It  has  been  tlioroughly 
documented  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  and  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee, speaking  not  only  for  himself,  but 
also  for  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
has  presented  his  argument,  and  the 
matter  has  been  thoroughly  considered. 
Tlie  debate  has  been  helpful.  The  Sen- 
ators who  have  been  present  to  listen  to 
the  debate  are  more  knowledgeable  on 
the  matter.  I  have  no  de.slre  to  do  any- 
thing other  than  to  bring  the  matter 
to  a  vote. 

I  am  grateful  again,  as  I  said  yesterday, 
for  the  continuing  attention  to  these 
matters  by  Senators  who  are  not  mem- 
bers of  our  committee.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  is  not  a  member  of  our  com- 
mittee, but  he  checks  on  what  we  are 
doing  in  these  legislative  matters  and 
gives  us  an  opportunity  for  debate  and  a 
vote  on  rollcall.  such  as  we  will  now  have. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  thank  the  Senator.  It  has 
been  argued  that  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  does  its  own  financing.  How- 
ever, even  though  it  has  its  own  bonds 
those  funds  are  included  and  counted  as 
a  part  of  the  obligation  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  property  owned  by  the 
U.S.  Government  backs  up  the  payment 
of  those  bonds  so  that  they  are  included 
as  a  part  of  the  debt  and  are  guaranteed 
by  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  President,  I  said  that  I  was  ready 
for  a  vote.  However,  I  have  had  a  request 
to  the  effect  that  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee wants  a  short  quorimi  call  so  that 
he  may  have  the  opportunity  to  make  a 
few  brief  remarks. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  did  not  want  to 
hurry  the  Senator. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,   I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 

quonun.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inqulrj'.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Do  I  correctly  understand 
that  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
on  the  Williams  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's understanding  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  And  the  amendment  is  to 
the  bill  as  reported,  and  it  would  strike 

the  TVA  language  ?      

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Moss 

In  the  chair) .  The  question  is  on  agreeing 

to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 

Delaware.  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
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nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  I  Mr. 
Bible],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
iNOUYEl,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
IMr.  Magnuson],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  IMr.  PellI,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings]  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  BartleitI,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  IMr.  Brewster],  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  BurdickI,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon],  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark], 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
land], the  Senator  from  North  Carolma 
IMr.  Ervin],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr  FuLBRiGHT],  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee  [Mr.   Gore],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Sen- 
ator   from   Louisiana    [Mr.   LongI,   the 
Senator     from     Minnesota     IMr.     Mc- 
Carthy], the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  McGovern],  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  IMr.  Morse  1.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff], 
the  Senator  from   Georgia    [Mr.  Rus- 
sell],  the  Senator  from  Florida   [Mr. 
Smathers],  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama   IMr.    SparkmanI    are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
I  Mr.  Brewster]  ,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin],  the  Sermtor  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  MontoyaI.  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff],  and 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Tydings  1  would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  LauscheI  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  [Mr.  SparkmanI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson], 
the  Senators  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper 
and  Mr.  Morton],  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Fannin],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong],  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska],  and  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin],  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong],  and 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Kuchel]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  7, 
nays  59,  as  follows: 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bayh 

Bogps 

Brooke 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Case 

Church 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Domlnick 

EUender 

Grlffln 

Oruening 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 


Bartlett 

Bible 

Brewster 

Burdick 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Clark 

Cooper 

Eastland 

Ervin 

Fannin 


NAYS— 59 

Hattleld 

Hayden 

Hickenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

HolUngs 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Mansfield 

MrClellan 

McOee 

Mrlntyre 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Mondale 

Monroney 

Mo.iS 

Mundt 

NOT  VOTING— 33 


Murphy 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Pearson 

Percy 

Prouty 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Scoit 

Smith 

Sponc 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Tower 

Williams.  N.J 

Yarborough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


Houses  adjourn  on  Wednesday.  July  3,  1968, 
they  stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock 
meridian,  Monday,  July  8.  1968. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  792)  was 
considered  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  resolution 
was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to. 


For.g 

Pulbrlght 

Gore 

Hruska 

Inouye 

Kennedy 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Long,  Mo. 

Long,  La. 

Magnuson 


McCarthy 

McGovern 

Montoya 

Morse 

Morton 

Pell 

Ribicoff 

R\lSECll 

Smathers 

Sparkman 

T^'dlngs 


So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Williams  of 
Delaware  was  rejected. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  i  would 
like  to  ask  the  majority  leader  about  the 
session  tomorrow  and  the  business  that 
will  be  considered. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  question  raised  by  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  when  we 
complete  our  business  this  afternoon  the 
Senate  will  adjourn  untU  9  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning.  It  is  anticipated  that 
Calendar  No.  1312,  H.R.  12120,  the  so- 
called  juvenile  delinquency  control  bin 
will  be  laid  before  the  Senate  this  eve- 
ning and  discussed,  and  I  hope  disposed 
of  tomorrow.  ,  . 

It  is  anticipated  that  when  the  pend- 
ing business  today  is  disposed  of,  the 
land  and  water  conservation  conference 
report  will  be  Uken  up.  In  addition,  there 
will  be  a  number  of  other  bills  taken  up 
during  the  course  of  tomorrow.  Provid- 
ing the  juvenile  delinquency  control  bill 
is  disposed  of  tomorrow,  the  pending 
business  for  Monday  next  will  be  the  leg- 
islative appropriation  bill. 

Let  me  say  that  there  is  the  senous 
expectation  that  rollcall  votes  will  occur 
tomorrow,  that  amendments  will  be  of- 
fered that  could  very  well  precipitate 
that  end  result.  I  make  this  statement 
just  to  put  the  Senate  on  notice. 


PUBLIC  WORKS   AUTHORIZATIONS. 
1968,     RIVERS     AND     HARBORS- 
FLOOD  CONTROL  AND  MULTIPLE- 
PURPOSE  PROJECTS 
The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (S.  3710)  authorizing  the 
construction,  repair,  and  preservation  of 
certain  public  works  on  rivers  and  har- 
bors for  navigation,  flood  control,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  one  more  amendment 
which  I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fur- 
ther reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered:  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  Insert  a  new  sec- 
tion, as  follows: 


Bennett 
Byrd,  Va. 
Cotton 


(No.  205  Leg.l 

YEAS— 7 

Curtis 
Pastore 


Thurmond 
wmiams,  Del. 


ADJOURNMENT  OF  THE  TWO 
HOUSES  FROM  WEDNESDAY,  JULY 
3.  1968,  UNTIL  12  NOON  MONDAY, 
JULY  8, 1968 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  House  Concurrent  Resolution  792. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
792,  which  was  read  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives . 
the  Senate  concurring.  That  when  the  two 


•Sec.  — .  Moratorium  on  public  works  proj- 
ects. , 
"(a)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  no  Federal  department  or  agency 
shall,  during  the  period  in  which  this  sec- 
tion is  in  effect — 

"(A)  initiate  the  planning  or  construc- 
tion of  any  public  works  project  (including 
projects  for  recreational  facilities  but  ex- 
cluding projects  for  highways),  or 

"(B)  make  any  grant  to  any  State  or 
local  government  agency  for  initiating  the 
planning  or  construction  of  any  such  pub- 
lic works  project. 

"(2)  Upon  request  of  the  head  of  the  Fed- 
eral  department  or   agency  concerned,   the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning 
shall  investigate  a  public  works  project  with 
respect  to  which  paragraph   (1)    applies  for 
the    purpose    of    determining    whether    the 
delay  in  planning  or  construction  of  such 
pubUc  works  project  required  by  paragraph 
(1)    will    cause   irreparable   damage    to   the 
public  health  or  welfare.  If  with  respect  to 
any  planning  or  construction  of  any  such 
public    works    project,    the    Director    deter- 
mines that  such  delay  will  cause  such   ir- 
reparable damage,  paragraph  (1)   shall  cease 
to  apply  with  respect  to  such  planning  or 
construction  effective  on  the  date  on  which 
the  Director  publishes  such  determination. 
••(31   The  Director  shall  report,  from  time 
to  time,  the  results  of  his  Investigations  and 
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determlnatlona  under  paragraph  (2)   to  the 
President  and  the  Congreea. 

"(b)  (1)  The  Director  of  the  Office  or 
Emergency  Planning  shall  make  an  Inveetlga- 
tlon  of  all  public  worlca  projects  (Including 
projects  ror  recreational  facUltlee  but  exclud- 
ing highway  projects),  the  planning  or  con- 
struction of  which  has  been  initiated  on  or 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  is  being  carried  out  by  a  Federal  depart- 
ment or  agency  or  by  a  SUte  or  local  govern- 
ment agency  with  Federal  assistance,  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  what  planning  and 
construction  on  such  public  worXs  projects 
can  be  temporarily  halted  without  cnuslng 
irreparable  damage  to  the  public  health  or 
welfare 

"(2 1  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  no  Federal  department  or  agency 
shall— 

"(A)  continue  any  planning  or  construc- 
tion, or 

"(Bi  make  any  grant  (or  p>ymcnt  of  a 
grant  previously  madei  to  any  State  or  local 
government  agency  for  continuing  any 
planning  or  construction, 
which  the  Director  determines  under  para- 
graph 1 1 )  can  be  so  temporarily  halted,  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  period  in  which  this 
section  is  m  effect  beginn.ng  with  the  day 
after  the  date  on  which  the  Director  pub- 
lishes such  determination 

••(31  The  Director  shall,  aa  soon  as  prac- 
ticable, report  the  results  of  his  Investigation 
and  determinations  under  paragraph  (2)  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress. 

"(c)  This  section  shall  apply  during  the 
period  beginning  on  the  day  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and  ending  on 
the  last  day  on  which  the  tax  required  to  be 
deducted  and  withheld  on  wages  under  sec- 
tion 3402  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  Includea  any  amount  attributable  to 
the  tax  surcharge  Imposed  by  section  51  of 
such  Code." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  shall  be  very  brief.  I  am  going 
to  ask  for  a  division  on  the  amendment 
because,  based  on  the  result  of  the  last 
vote.  I  recognize  the  mood  of  the  Sen- 
ate so  far  as  this  particular  bill  is 
concerned. 

I  point  out  that  under  the  bill  the 
Senate  is  authorizing  new  projects  with 
a  total  cost  of  nearly  $2  billion.  We  have 
a  total  of  $570  million  approved  for 
navigation  projects,  $1,088  million  for 
other  new  public  works  projects,  which 
is  a  total  of  about  $1,658  million,  plus, 
about  $200  million  added  on  the  floor  by 
additional  amendments.  These  are  new 
projects. 

It  is  impossible  to  analyze  these  one 
by  one.  I  do  not  question  that  there  is 
merit  in  each  of  them,  but  I  do  have 
this  question:  How  can  we  continue  to 
expand  projects  and  initiate  new  proj- 
ects at  a  time  when  we  are  in  the  midst 
of  a  full-scale  war  which  we  have  to 
finance  at  a  time  when  the  Senate  and 
House  are  on  record  that  they  want  to 
cut  back  $10  billion  in  obligational  au- 
thority for  1969.  and  at  a  time  when  we 
are  on  record  that  we  will  require  the 
President  to  cut  $6  billion  in  spending 
if  we  in  Congress  do  not  do  it? 

By  our  vote  we  have  already  excluded 
one  segment  of  this  bill  from  any  effect. 
so  far  as  the  TVA  area  is  concerned,  on 
any  reduction  in  expenditures  or  any 
reduction  in  civilian  payrolls. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  would 
not  be  to  cancel  one  single  project  but 
to  leave  them  authorized  as  they  are 
imder  the  bill.  It  would  merely  provide 


that  they  would  not  proceed  to  the  ini- 
tiation or  the  con.structton  of  any  project 
until  after  it  had  been  certified  as  essen- 
tial to  the  national  security  or  until  the 
war  in  Vietnam  is  over,  or  when  our 
budget  would  be  more  nearly  in  balance. 

This  Is  the  identical  amendment  which 
the  Senate  voted  on  during  debate  on  the 
Williams-Smathers  package  and  which 
I  regret  to  say  was  defeated  at  that  time. 

In  World  War  n  and  again  during  the 
Korean  war,  similar  action  was  taken, 
but  unfortunately  this  administration 
in.sists  upon  both  guns  and  butter. 

Why  not  have  z  moratorium  on  new 
public  works  projects  until  this  war  is 
over? 

This  is  the  appropriate  bill.  I  think 
this  is  the  time  for  us  to  decide  whether 
we  want  to  make  some  of  the  cuts  in 
this  area  of  new  public  works  projects 
or  whether  we  shall  insist  on  expanding 
and  continuing  every  program  that 
comes  before  the  Senate  and  delegate  to 
the  President  the  responsibility  for  mak- 
ing the  cuts.  I  think  that  this  is  the 
place  to  do  it.  In  view  of  the  results  of 
the  last  vote  I  will  not  ask  for  a  record 
vote. 

Mr.  President.  I  call  for  a  division. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  divi- 
sion is  called  for. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  was  re- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendments  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  shall  vote  against  the  bill. 
I  think  there  are  many  worthwhile  proj- 
ects in  it.  but  it  is  wrong  for  Congress  to 
insist  upon  expanding  and  authorizing 
nearly  $2  billion  worth  of  new  projects 
at  a  time  when  we  are  talking  about 
economy.  The  Senate  must  make  up  its 
mind  which  way  it  is  going. 

How  can  the  Senate  possibly  justify  its 
approval  of  $2  billion  for  new  public 
works  projects  in  the  face  of  a  $25  billion 
deficit  for  fiscal  year  1968  and  at  a  time 
when  we  are  placing  a  10-percent  tax 
increase  on  all  taxpayers? 

This  is  not  the  time  for  expansion  of 
pork  barrel  projects. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  the  Record  to  show  that  had  there 
been  a  record  vote.  I  would  have  voted 
•yea"  for  the  Williams  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Rec- 
ord will  so  state. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
also  would  like  the  Record  to  show  that 
had  there  been  a  yea-and-nay  vote.  I 
would  have  voted  "yea"  for  the  Williams 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Record  will  so  state. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  join  my 
distinguished  colleague.  Mr.  Aiken,  in 
pointing  out  that  I.  too.  would  have 
voted  "yea"  for  the  Williams  amend- 
ment, had  there  been  a  record  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Record  will  so  state. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
1968  omnibus  rivers  and  harbors  bill. 


S.  3710,  in  my  opinion  represents  impor- 
tant constructive  and  needed  legislation 
for  the  people  of  America. 

The  bill  will  authorize  71  projects 
which  when  funded  completely  will  cost 
less  than  $2.2  billion.  The  projects  have 
been  studied  and  reviewed  by  the  State 
governments  and  Federal  agencies  con- 
cerned. They  have  been  discussed  in  the 
hearings  held  by  the  Public  Works  Sub- 
committee on  Flood  Control.  Rivers  and 
Harbors,  chaired  by  the  able  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  [Mr.  YouncI.  The  full 
committee  has  reviewed  them. 

The  1968  public  works  authorization 
bill  comes  from  the  people  and  it  repre- 
sents worthy  projects  which  will  repa\ 
many  times  the  Federal  and  local  invest- 
ments which  are  to  be  appropriated. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee  [Mr.  Ran- 
dolph 1  has  devoted  many  long  hours  to 
the  bill,  as  have  the  other  members  o; 
the  committee  of  which  I  am  proud  to 
be  a  member. 

Some  critics  of  public  works  comment 
unfairly  about  them.  Sometimes  they  at- 
tach to  them  the  utterly  unjustified  dep- 
recatory designation  of  "pork  barrel' 
projects.  They  will  again.  Someday  I 
hope  they  will  take  the  time  to  ascertain 
what  a  modest  investment  in  a  public 
works  project  can  mean  to  the  com- 
munity affected. 

Consider  the  benefits:  Power  for  elec- 
tiicity:  power  for  irrigation;  reservoirs  tn 
hold  back  floodwaters,  rivers  and  stream  < 
cleaned  of  debris  to  make  navigation  pos- 
sible and  profitable,  small  boat  harbor, 
to  protect  fishing  vessels,  breakwater.^ 
to  protect  towns  and  cities,  recreation  fa- 
cilities, pollution  abatement,  beach  and 
river  erosion  control,  and  many  other. -^^ 

Flood  control  and  the  multipurpose  oi 
comprehensive  river  development  ai< 
difficult  to  value  in  dollars  and  centr 
perhaps  impossible,  but  I  can  testify  ai 
this  time  as  to  what  the  proposed  Fail  - 
banks  flood  control  project  means  to  the 
men.  women,  and  children  who  live  in  the 
area  affected.  Similiarly,  I  believe  the 
residents  of  southeastern  New  Hamp- 
shire will  benefit  when  the  proposed 
Beaver  Brook  Dam  and  Reservoir  aie 
constructed.  Similarly,  I  believe  the  pro- 
posed plan  of  improvement  for  beach 
erosion  control  and  hurricane  protection 
in  Dade  County,  Fla.,  will  be  an  invest- 
ment repaid  many  times.  Similarly,  the 
proposed  flood  control  improvements  on 
the  Little  Blue  River  in  the  vicinity  oi 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  will  provide  protection 
for  the  rapidly  growing  residential  and 
commercial  developments  in  the  expand- 
ing Kansas  City  metropolitan  area,  in- 
cluding measures  to  prevent  a  growin'-; 
pollution  problem. 

The  Senate  report  on  S.  3710  describes 
in  detail  the  many  positive  effects  of  the 
omnibus  rivers  and  harbors  bill  whicii 
we  are  considering. 

As  a  member  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, I  know  much  work  has  gone  into 
this  bill  by  the  committee  and  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  staff.  I  would  like 
to  express  appreciation  on  behalf  of  my 
friend  and  colleague  from  Alaska,  Bof 
Bartlett,  and  myself  for  the  assistance 
other  members  of  the  committee  and 
members  of  the  staff  have  given  when- 
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ever  we  have  had  questions  concerning 
problems  in  Alaska. 

One  such  instance   comes  vividly   to 
mind  today.  Last  August  the  Fairbanks 
area  was  badly  hurt  by  the  flooding  wa- 
ters of  the  Chena  and  Tanana  Rivers. 
Thousands  of  residents  were  forced  to 
leave  their  homes  and  bu.sinesses.  The 
chaii-man  of  the  Public  Works  Committee 
wanted  to  have  the  facts  and  immediate- 
ly authorized  a  special  onsite  investiga- 
tion and  requested  a  complete  written 
report.  I  can  tell  you  today  that  that 
investigation  was  one  of  a  type  none  of 
us  would  want  to  make  because  to  see 
what  terrible  damage  can  be  caused  by 
unchecked    floodwaters   is   a    grim   ex- 
perience. I  reported  in  detail  to  the  com- 
mittee and  was  ably  assisted  by  staff 
members  Joseph  P.  Van  Vladricken  and 
Harold  Symes.  With  the  help  of  the  lo- 
cal   State,   and   Federal   agencies   con- 
cerned  it   was   possible   to   include   the 
authorization  of  the  Tanana  River  area 
flood  control  project  in  the  Fairbanks 
area  in  the  bill  we  consider  today.  The 
Fairbanks  project  has  a  benefit-cost  ratio 
of  2.7.  Its  estimated  cost  is  $113  million. 
I  quote  the  remarks  from  the  commit- 
tee's   report    concerning    the    proposed 
Fail-bank's  flood  control  project: 

Remarks. — The  committee  notes  that  the 
proposed    improvements    would    protect    the 
Fairbanks  area  and  nearby  Fort  Walnwrlght 
which  suffered  damage  estimated  to  be  $95 
million  m  August  1B67  by  the  largest  recorded 
flood  in  the  history  of  central  Alaska.  Nlne- 
ty-flve  percent  of  the  city  of  Fairbanks  was 
flooded;    the  alrbase  was  covered  by  water, 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  base's  structures 
made  inoperable.  At  the  time  this  disaster 
struck,  the  committee  immediately  author- 
ized a  special  on-site  investigation  and  re- 
quested a  written  report  and  specific  recom- 
mendations to  prevent  similar  disasters.  In- 
vestigation showed  that  prompt  flood   con- 
trol measures  were  needed.  The  committee 
commends  authorities  of  the  State  of  Alaska 
and  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  moving  expeditiously  to  review 
the   revised    proposed   Tanana   River   Basin 
flood  control  project  study.  Residents  of  the 
Fairbanks  area  have  evidenced  their  desire  to 
cooperate  to  the  fullest.  Fairbanks  future  in- 
corporates its  being  the  industrial  gateway 
to  resource  development  in  the  Brooks  Range 
and  western  Alaska.  The  committee  considers 
this  project   to  be  needed  and  to  be  eco- 
nomically  well   justified   and   believes   that 
early  initiation  of  the  project  U  desirable. 
Accordingly,  language  has  been  included  in 
the  bill  authorizing  its  construction. 


Peril  Strait  through  Sergius  Narrows 
will  be  deepened  to  24  feet  and  widened 
to  450  feet,  and  Neva  Strait  through 
Whitestone  Narrows  will  also  be  deep- 
ened to  24  feet  and  widened  to  350  feet. 
The  beneflt-to-cost  ratio  is  3.3. 

These  four  Alaska  projects  when 
funded  completely  will  represent  a  total 
investment  of  $117,012,000.  The  benefits 
which  will  be  accrued  from  them  will  be 
many  times  that  amount  in  dollars  and 
cents  and  cannot  be  a.ssessed  as  to  the 
value  they  will  afford  individuals. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  on  the 
pending  bill  by  my  friend  and  colleague 
from  Alaska  IMr.  Bartlett]  who  cannot 
be  with  us  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Tanana  River  Flood  Contkol  Project 
Authorized 


The  1968  omnibus  rivers  and  harbors 
bill  also  includes  the  authorization  of 
harbor  improvements  at  Kake,  a  town 
located  in  southeastern  Alaska.  39  miles 
west  of  Petersburg.  The  proposed  im- 
provements will  cost  $1,766,000  and  will 
provide  protection  to  the  local  fishing 
fleet.  The  benefit-to-cost  ratio  is  1.8. 

Harbor  improvements  are  also  pro- 
posed at  King  Cove  in  the  Aleutian  chain 
about  650  miles  southwesterly  of  Anchor- 
age. The  improvements  include  a  15- 
foot-deep  anchorage  basin  about  llacres 
in  area,  an  entrance  channel  125  feet 
wide  and  15  feet  deep,  an  earthfiU  train- 
ing dike,  and  a  rockfiU  groin  for  a  total 
cost  of  S527.000.  The  beneflt-to-cost  ratio 
is  4.5. 

For  the  i-emtrtal  of  navigation  hazards 
at  Sergius  and  Whitestone  Narrows, 
which  connect  Sitka  with  the  rest  of 
southeastern  Alaska,  the  committee  ap- 
proved the  authorization  of  $3,030,000. 


(Statement  by  Senator  Bartlett) 
I  regret  that  I  cannot  be  present  today  to 
cc.nvev  my  congratulations  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee I  Mr.  Randolph)  and  to  his  colleagues 
lor  the  concern,  the  interest,  and  the  ex- 
pedition which  they  have  demonstrated  in 
authorizing  the  Tanana  River  flood  control 
project  at  Fairbanks. 

From  the  onset  of  the  great  flood  in  Au- 
gust of  1967  the  committee  has  been  active. 
It  autliorlzed  an  on-site  Inspection.  The 
Corps  of  Engineers  worked  quickly  to  update 
Its  flood  control  study  of  the  Tanana  River 
basin.  All  the  federal  agencies  Involved  and 
the  State  of  Alaska  and  the  community  of 
Fairbanks  have  worked  together.  The  result 
is  the  authorization  today  of  the  $113  mil- 
lion Tanana  River  flood  control  project.  Its 
benefit  cost  ratio  is  a  very  high  2.7.  The 
project  Is  needed.  It  is  needed  now.  It  is 
needed  if  the  City  of  Fairbanks  is  to  survive 
and  prosper.  Fairbanks  is  determined  that 
it  vrtll  The  action  of  the  Congress  author- 
izing this  project  backs  up  the  City  in  its 
determination. 

I  congratulate  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee [Mr.  RANDOLPH),  the  committee,  and 
of  course  the  junior  Senator  from  Alaska, 
[Mr  GRrENiNO],  who  as  a  member  of  the 
com'mltteee  has  worked  so  hard  and  done  so 
much  on  this  project. 

little  dell  project  needed  now 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port tlie  omnibus  rivers  and  haibors- 
flood  control  bill  and  wish  to  invite  the 
attention  of  Senators  specifically  to  the 
Little  Dell  project  near  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  which  is  included  in  the  proposed 
legislation.  ^     ^     ^ 

The  construction  of  this  dam  for  flood 
control,  water  development,  and  recrea- 
tional purposes  is  an  inevitable  step  in 
the  development  of  Salt  Lake  Valley.  For 
this  reason,  I  introduced  S.  1549,  a  bill 
to  reauthorize  the  Little  Dell  project 
after  the  final  report  of  the  Army  Engi- 
neers was  received. 

Having  worked  for  the  approval  of  this 
project  since  1955, 1  am  eager  to  see  con- 
struction begin  as  soon  as  ix>ssible.  I  was 
the  author  of  a  bill  in  the  85th  Congress 
authorizing  the  dam.  but  action  on  the 
bill  was  delayed  pending  completion  ol 
the  reixjit  to  the  district  engineer. 

At  the  request  of  the  Salt  Lake  City 
Commission,  I  worked  with  the  Corps  of 
Er^ineers  to  get  this  portion  of  the  Jor- 
dan River  Basin  report  completed  ahead 
of  schedule,  so  that  Little  Dell  could  get 
the  priority  it  deserves. 


Some  43  percent  of  Utah's  population 
resides  in  Salt  Lake  County,  and  indus- 
trial and  municipal  water  needs  are  ex- 
pected to  double  by  1985. 

Since  1847.  when  the  pioneers  first  set- 
tled in  Salt  Lake  Valley,  providing  an 
adequate  municipal  water  supply  has 
been  a  continuing  problem.  Small  reser- 
voirs on  mountain  streams  in  and  adja- 
cent to  the  city  have  been  constructed, 
together  with  an  extensive  water  distri- 
bution system.  A  supplemental  water 
supply  has  also  been  obtained  in  recent 
years  from  the  Provo  River  project  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation:  but  the  city 
is  outgrowing  these  sources  and  it  is  im- 
perative that  additional  water  be  pro- 
vided. Fortunately,  the  problem  is  not  in 
finding  the  water,  but  merely  of  devel- 
oping a  way  to  store  it  for  future  use. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  13,000  acre- 
feet  of  water  is  lost  each  year  in  Parleys 
Canyon.  The  Little  Dell  Reservoir  would 
drastically  reduce  this  waste. 

The  flood  control  value  of  the  dam  is 
also  important.  In  most  years,  a  flood- 
control  dam  is  not  needed;  but  in  un- 
usual years,  such  as  1952,  the  awesome 
spectacle  of  millions  of  gallons  of  un- 
controlled water  coming  from  the  melt- 
ing snows  in  the  mountains  east  of  Salt 
Lake  City  points  up  the  fact  that  ade- 
quate flood  control  facilities  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  if  the  city  is  to  be  pro- 
tected. 

The  recreational  value  of  the  project 
will  be  tremendous,  particularly  in  view 
of  the  close  proximity  of  the  reservoir  to 
the  city  and  to  Interstate  80.  The  exist- 
ing recreational  facilities  in  the  area  are 
limited,  and  with  the  ever-increasing 
population  there  is  an  urgent  need  for 
recreation  facilities  in  conjunction  with 
water  development. 

The  rapid  increase  in  population  and 
industrial  development  along  the  Wa- 
satch Front  and  the  apparent  need  for 
more  water  to  serve  Salt  Lake  City 
within  the  next  few  years  iwlnts  up  the 
project's  value.  I  cannot  overemphasize 
the  importance  of  speeding  congressional 
aporoval  of  the  Little  Dell  project  which 
will  be  such  a  boon  to  the  people  of  the 
Salt  Lake  metropolitan  area. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  Little 
Dell,  I  should  like  to  call  the  Senate's 
attention  to  another  worthwhile  project 
in  this  bill,  the  extension  of  the  authori- 
zation of  the  Weber  River  Channel 
improvement. 

The  $1  million  project  would  provide 
flood  protection  on  the  Weber  River  and 
its  tributaries.  This  badly  needed  flood 
control  project  was  authorized  in  the 
85th  Congress,  but  one  of  the  difficulties 
in  implementing  construction  was  the  re- 
quirement that  local  interests  provide 
rights-of-way  for  construction,  move 
utilities,  and  give  the  usual  assurances  to 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  bulk  of  the  costs  of  this  work  falls 
upon  Morgan  County,  which  is  one  of  the 
smaUer  counties  in  Utah.  The  county  has 
been  miable  to  raise  the  necessary  funds 
from  its  meager  annual  budgets  and.  as 
a  result,  preconstruction  planning  was 
suspended  In  1962  and  the  project  au- 
thorization expired  on  April  16.  1967. 

Because  of  the  potential  flood  damage 
dov;nstreii:n,  this  project  is  vitally 
needed.  Tlierefore.  as  I  did  last  year  In 
a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Public 
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Works  Committee.  I  agam  urge  that  the 
authorization  be  extended. 

The  Utah  Board  of  Water  Resources 
has  pledged  Its  full  support  to  the  proj- 
ect and  wlU  assist  the  local  interests  in 
meeting  their  commitments  in  order  to 
overcome  the  real  potential  flood  threats 
on  the  Weber  River. 

SENATOR      TA«BOROUCH      COMMENDS     CHAMMA.V 
RANDOLPH     AND     THE     RIVERS     AND     HARBORS 
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Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  support  the  rivers  and 
harbors  bill  as  it  Is  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works.  Earlier  this 
year  I  testified  before  the  committee  in 
support  of  a  number  of  Texas  projects 
now  included  in  the  bill. 

Among  the  numerous  projects  which 
particularly  concern  Texans  is  the  Red 
River  Waterway  project.  The  bill  calls 
for  bar\k  stabilization  and  improved  nav- 
igation along  the  Red  River  below  Lake 
Texoma.  Included  in  this  project  will  be 
improved  water  quality,  flood  damage 
reduction,  recreational  facilities,  and 
area  redevelopment.  This  project  will 
Involve  almost  $15  million  in  Federal 
funds. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  $23  million  in 
Federal  funds  for  the  Aquilla  Dam  and 
Reservoir  in  the  Brazos  River  Basin 
north  of  Waco  at  Aquilla  Creek.  This 
project  should  reduce  flood  damages 
originating  in  the  Aquilla  Creek  water- 
shed. 

In  the  Navasota  River  Basin  a  two- 
step  project,  beginning  with  the  Millican 
Dam.  has  been  authorized  which  involves 
$119  millloa  This  project  will  provide 
for  flood  control  and  should  also  enhance 
recreational,  flsh.  and  wUdlife  acUvities 
In  the  area. 

A  similar  project  which  is  badly  needed 
for  flood  protection  is  that  authorized  on 
Pecan  Bayou,  utilizing  $24  million  in 
Federal  funis.  The  plans  call  for  chan- 
nel Improvements,  protective  measures 
for  Lake  Brown  wood,  and  a  Pecan  Bayou 
Reservoir. 

Another  flood  control  project  author- 
ized is  that  for  Clear  Creek,  a  rapidly 
growing  residential  area  south  of  Hous- 
ton. Existing  flood  control  arrangements 
are  clearly  Inadequate.  This  bill  au- 
thorizes $12,000,000  In  Federal  fxinds  for 
channel  Improvements. 

Nearby  in  the  Texas  City-La  Marque- 
Hitchcock  area,  nearly  $11,000,000  in 
Federal  funds  is  authorized  by  this  bill 
for  hurricane  flood  protection.  An  earth- 
en levee  authorized  would  provide  pro- 
tection for  &n  area  badly  damaged  by 
Hurricane  Carla  in  1961. 

An  additional  $2,000,000  has  been 
authorized  for  the  Brazos  River  Basin 
flood  control  plan,  which  has  already 
received  $109,000,000  over  the  14-year 
period  since  1954. 

Lastly,  the  bill  provides  for  surveys 
for  flood  control  In  the  Baytown.  Bur- 
nett. Crystal,  and  Scotts  Bays  vicinity. 

All  these  public  works  projects  will 
help  Texas  better  Improve  and  utilize 
its  water  development  potential.  In  a 
State  so  diverse  that  it  suffers  from  both 
severe  droughts  and  severe  floods,  these 
public  works  projects  are  extremely  im- 
portant. I  am  very  pleased  to  support 
the  rivers  and  harbors  bill  before  us 
today. 


I  would  like  to  express  my  deep  ap- 
preciation and  commendation  to  Sen- 
ator Jennings  Randolph,  chairman  of 
the  Public  Works  Committee  for  his 
careful  weighing  of  all  the  public  works 
proposals  throughout  the  Nation  and 
his  knowledgeable  evaluation  of  the 
priorities  of  projects.  The  knowledge  and 
experience  which  he  brings  to  bear  in 
this  field  is  outstanding  and  his  judg- 
ment is  admirable. 

SANDBAGS  rOR  CREENCASTLE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  dis- 
appointed that  the  Big  Walnut  Reservoir 
is  not  included  In  the  omnibus  rivers  and 
harbors  bill.  S.  3170. 

Although  Big  Blue  Reservoir.  Downey- 
ville  Reservoir,  and  Marion  Ploodwall 
were  recommended.  Big  Walnut  Reser- 
voir was  not. 

The  lack  of  favorable  action  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  hinges  on  a  con- 
troversy between  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  on 
the  designation  of  a  part  of  the  Big 
Walnut  Valley  as  a  national  landmark. 
In  other  words,  if  a  compromise — flood 
control  and  natural  area  preservation — 
Is  not  brought  about,  the  people  of 
Greencastle  and  down  river  will  have  to 
give  up  any  hope  for  flood  control  and 
prepare  a  lot  of  sandbags  for  flood  pro- 
tection In  the  future. 

Another  serious  consideration  is  the 
hope  for  the  future  of  the  natural  area 
itself.  If  Congress  adjourns  without  au- 
thorizing the  Big  Walnut  Reservoir, 
then  the  land  so  admired  for  Its  stand  of 
walnut  trees.  Canadian  ewe  trees,  hem- 
lock, and  heron  rookeries  will  remain  In 
private  ownership.  It  will  remain  closed 
to  all  but  a  select  few. 

It  seems  to  me  that  flood  control  and 
conservation  are  compatible.  All  the 
other  projects  in  Indiana  have  success- 
fully combined  flood  control,  wildlife 
preservation,  recreation,  and  land  con- 
ser\atlon.  The  Big  Walnut  project  Is  no 
exception. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  Big  Walnut 
Valley  and  land  and  water  for  the 
future.  If  we  adjourn  without  authoriz- 
ing Big  Walnut,  then  I  will  have  to  re- 
turn to  the  people  of  the  Wabash  Valley 
area  and  say  to  them  that  they  can 
expect  many  more  years  of  flood  dam- 
age, that  water  resources  will  be 
shortened  in  the  future,  and  that  the 
land  in  the  Big  Walnut  Creek  area  re- 
mains in  private  ownership. 

There  appears  to  be  no  one  force  inter- 
ested in  mediating  the  controversy. 
Therefore.  Greencastle  citizens  will  need 
a  lot  of  sandbags,  and  they  will  be 
forced  to  make  up  their  own  flood  pro- 
tection. The  Federal  Government  Is  not 
Interested. 

Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  omrUbus 
rivers  and  harbors  bill  (3.  3710)  before 
the  Senate  today  contains  two  projects 
of  considerable  significance  to  my  State 
of  Utah.  Both  are  in  a  sense  reauthoriza- 
tion of  projects  which  the  Congress  con- 
sidered In  the  past  In  one  form  or 
another,  and  both  were  presented  to  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee  In  the 
form  of  Individual  bills  which  I  intro- 
duced. 

The  first  project  Is  Uttle  Dell.  Salt 
Lake  City  streams.  This  is  an  important 
flood  control  and  municipal  and  Indus- 


trial water  project  which  has  been  de- 
layed for  almost  10  years  by  a  series  of 
decisions  and  events. 

Little  Dell  was  first  proposed  in  1955. 
3  years  after  a  disastrous  flood  had  en- 
gulfed some  of  the  city's  main  streets. 
In  Its  original  form,  it  was  a  flood  control 
project  only,  and  it  was  authorized  in 
1960. 

However,  the  original  plans  were  re- 
jected by  the  Salt  Lake  City  Commission, 
and  a  comprehensive  study  was  Initiated 
of  both  flood  control  and  municipal  and 
industrial  water  needs  for  the  entire 
metropolitan  area,  with  emphasis  placed 
on  long-range  planning.  The  new  project 
grew  out  of  that  study  and  will  be  far 
more  beneflcial  to  the  city  than  the  orig- 
inal project  could  possibly  have  been. 

Pending  is  a  bill  which  I  introduced 
to  authorize  Little  Dell.  However,  Little 
Dell  has  been  included  In  this  omnibus 
bill.  The  project  will  divert  water  from 
a  number  of  creeks  on  the  Salt  Lake  City 
watershed  Into  a  multiple-purpose  res- 
ervoir at  the  Little  Dell  site  on  a  tribu- 
tary of  Parley's  Creek.  The  reservoir  ca- 
pacity will  be  about  50.000  acre-feet,  and 
aside  from  flood  control  and  municipal 
and  industrial  water.  It  will  also  provide 
recreation  and  flsh  and  wildlife  bene- 
fits. The  toUl  cost  of  the  project  Is  esti- 
mated at  $23,250,000  and  It  has  a 
benefit-to-cost  ratio  of  1.8. 

Uttle  Dell  is  the  type  of  project  needed 
by  a  growing,  expanding  area  like  Metro- 
politan Salt  Lake.  We  now  have  450.000 
people  In  the  area — over  40  percent  of 
the  population  of  Utah.  Our  municipal 
needs  will  double  by  1975.  The  water 
from  Little  Dell  is  ample  to  sustain  a 
growth  of  100.000  persons  in  the  metro- 
politan area— without  it  we  will  face  a 
shortage  of  a  firm  supply  in  less  than  10 
years. 

The  second  Utah  project  in  the  bill  is 
the  reauthorization  of  the  Weber  River 
flood  control  project  which  was  previ- 
ously authorized  In  1958.  Unfortunately. 
Morgan  County,  where  the  project  Is  lo- 
cated, was  unable  to  raise  the  necessary 
funds  to  acquire  the  rights-of-way  and 
to  relocate  utilities  near  Morgan  City, 
both  of  which  were  necessary  before  the 
project  could  proceed.  Therefore,  the 
original  authorization  expired. 

Now,  however,  the  Utah  Water  and 
Power  Board  has  undertaken  to  promote 
flood  control  development  In  Utah,  and 
feels  that  the  Weber  River  flood  control 
project  Is  vitally  needed.  The  board  is 
convinced  that  with  more  time  the  dlfiB- 
culties  which  prevented  Morgan  County 
from  taking  advantage  of  the  Federal  as- 
sistance in  the  past  can  be  worked  out. 
I  feel  that  the  county  should  have  this 
additional  time. 

The  bill  before  us  today  reauthorizes 
Weber  River  with  an  expiration  date  of 
April  16.  1972.  The  authorization  will  run 
out  on  that  date  unless  local  interests  can 
furnish  assurances  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  that  the  required 
local  flnancial  cooperation  will  be  fur- 
nished. Total  cost  of  the  project  Is  $960.- 
000. 

Mr.  President,  both  of  the  Utah  proj- 
ects in  this  bill  are  noncontroverslal,  and 
have  wide  support.  I  hope  the  bill  will 
pass. 


July  2,  1968 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

The  bill  »S.  3710)  was  passed. 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  blU  was 
passed  be  reconsidered.  .^     ^     t 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.    ^^^^^^^____ 

JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY  PREVEN- 
TION AND  CONTROL  ACT  OF  1968 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No  1312,  H.R.  12120.  I  do  this  so  that 
the  bin  wUl  become  the  pending  busi- 

"^^e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  H.R.  121-JO. 
to  assist  courts,  correctional  systems,  and 
community  agencies  to  prevent,  treat, 
and  control  JuvenUe  delinquency:  to  sup- 
port research  and  training  efforts  in  pre- 
vention, treatment  and  control  of  Juve- 
nUe deUnquency  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  biU? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  an 
amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  Insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Juve- 
nile Delinquency  Prevention  and  Control  Act 
of  1968". 

FINDINGS    AND    PTJRPOSB 


Sec.    2.    The    Congress    finds    that    delin- 
quency among  vouths  constitutes  a  national 
problem  which  "can  be  met  by  assisting  and 
coordinating  the  efforts  of  public  and  pri- 
vate   agencies    engaged    In    combating    the 
problem,  bv  affording  youths  an  opportunity 
to  participate  and  be  involved  in  efforts  de- 
signed to  assist  them,  and  by  Increasing  the 
number  and  extent  of  the  services  available 
for  preventing  and  combating  Juvenile  delin- 
quency. It  Is.  therefore,  the  purpose  of  this 
Act   to   help   State   and   local   communities 
strengthen  their  Juvenile  justice  and  Juve- 
nile  aid   systems,   including   cotirts.   correc- 
tional  systems,    and   law   enforcement   and 
other  agencies  which  deal  with  Juveniles,  and 
to  assist  communities  In  providing  diagnosis, 
treatment,     rehabilitative,     and     preventive 
serilces  to  youths  who  are  delinquent  or  in 
danger  of  becoming  delinquent,  to  encourage 
the  development  of  community-based  reha- 
bilitation and  prevention  programs  In  which 
youths  are  provided  an  opportunity  for  di- 
rect involvement,  to  provide  assistance  in  the 
training  of  personnel  employed  or  preparing 
for  employment  in  occupations  involving  the 
provision  of  such  services,  to  provide  support 
for  comprehensive  planning,  research  activi- 
ties, and  information  services  In  the  field  of 
Juvenile  delinquency  and  youth  Involvement, 
and  to  provide  technical  assistance  In  such 
field. 

TITLE     I— PLANNING     AND     PREVENTIVE 

AND   REHABILITATIVE   SERVICES 

Part  A — State  and  Local  Planning  and 

State  Assistance  to  Localities 

STATE  and  local  PLANNING 

Sec.  101.  (a)  In  order  to  encourage  States 
and  localities  to  prepare  and  adopt  compre- 
hensive plans  covering  their  respective  Juris- 
dictions, based  on  a  thorough  evaluation  of 


problems  of  Juvenile  delinquency  and  youths 
in  danger  of  becoming  delinquent  In  the 
State,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
gr.int8  to  any  State  or  local  public  agency  to 
Lslst  in  preparing  or  revising  such  a  plan. 
No  such  grant  may  exceed  90  per  centum 
of  the  cost  of  the  planning  with  respect  to 
which  such  grant  Is  made. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  impose  as  a  condi- 
tion to  any  grants  under  this  title  within  any 
State  or  locality  that  such  planning  be  un- 
dertaken and  that,  where  he  deems  it  appro- 
prlate.  a  comprehensive  plan  or  plans  be  pre- 
pared within  a  reasonale  period. 

GRANTS  FOR  PLANNING  PROJECTS  OR  PROGRAMS 

SEC  102  Tlie  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  any  State,  county,  municipal, 
or  other  public  or  nonprofit  private  agency 
or  organization  to  assist  it  in  meeting  the 
cost  of  planning  any  project  or  program  for 
which  a  grant  may  be  made  under  the  other 
provisions  of  this  title.  No  such  grant  may 
exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  plan- 
ning with  respect  to  which  such  grant  is 
made. 

Part  B — Rehabilitative  Services 

STATEMENT    OF    PURPOSE 

Sec   120.  The  purpose  of  this  part  Is  to  as- 
sist courts,  correctional  Institutions,  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  and  other  agencies  hav- 
ing responsibilities  with  respect  to  delinquent 
vouths.  including  youths  who  are  on  parole 
br  probation,  to  develop,  improve,  and  make 
full  use  of  State  and  community  rehabilita- 
tion services  for  the  diagnosis,  treatment,  and 
rehabilitation  of  such  youths;  to  assist  and 
encourage  States  to  devote  resources  under 
other  programs.  In  the  fields  of  general  and 
vocational  education.  Job  training,  preven- 
tion and  detection  of  crime,  health,  and  wel- 
fare, to  support  programs  for  the  diagnosis 
treatment,  and  rehabilitation  of  delinquent 
vouths  including  support  through  the  pro- 
vision of  assistance  to  establish  linkage  be- 
tween the  planning,  conduct,  and  delivery  ol 
services  under  such  other  programs  and  pro- 
grams for  delinquent  youths  under  this  Act; 
and  to  encourage  the  development  in  com- 
munities of  new  designs  and  new  methods  ot 
care  and  treatment,  including  the  operation 
of  full-time  or  part-time  community-based 
residential  facilities  for  youths  requiring  resi- 
dential care,  diagnosis,   treatment,  and  re- 
habilitation. 


AXITHORIZATION    OF    GRANTS 

Sec  121  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Attorney  General,  to 
make  grants  to  any  public  agency  to  meet  not 
to  exceed  60  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  projects 
or  programs  designed  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part.  In  case  such  grants  are 
made  bv  a  State  agency  pursuant  to  a  State 
plan  approved  under  section  123.  concurrence 
by  the  Attorney  General  shall  not  be  required. 

APPLICATIONS 

Sec  122  (a)  Grants  under  this  part  may 
be  made  only  upon  application  by  a  State, 
county,  municipal,  or  other  public  agency  or 
combination  thereof  which  contains  or  Is 
accompanied  by  assurances  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary  or  (In  the  case  of  a  grant  pur- 
suant to  a  State  plan  approved  under  section 
123)  to  the  State  agency  that — 

(1)  such  applicant  agency  will  provide  to 
the  extent  feasible  for  coordinating,  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis.  Its  operations  with  the  opera- 
tions of  public  agencies  and  private  nonprofit 
organizations  furnishing  welfare,  education, 
health,  mental  health,  recreation.  Job  train- 
ing job  placement,  correction,  and  other 
bMlc  services  in  the  community  for  youths; 

(2)  such  applicant  agency  will  make  rea- 
sonable efforts  to  secure  or  provide  any  of 
such  services  which  are  necessary  for  diag- 
nosing, treating,  and  rehabilitating  youths 
referred  to  in  section  120  and  which  are  not 
otherwise  being  provided  In  the  community, 
or  If  being  provided  are  not  adequate  to  meet 
Its  needs; 


(3)  maximum  use  will  be  made  under  the 
program  or  project  of  other  Federal.  State,  or 
local  resources  available  for  provision  of  such 

services:  and 

(4)  public  and  private  agencies  and  orga- 
nizations (including  courts,  law  enforcement 
and  other  agencies  involved  in  the  youth  cor- 
rection process)  providing  the  services  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (1.  will  be  consulted 
in  the  formulation  by  the  applicant  of  the 
project  or  program,  taking  into  account  the 
services  and  expertise  of  such  agencies  and 
organizations,  and  with  a  view  to  adapting 
such  services  to  the  better  fulfillment  of  the 
purposes  of  this  part. 

(b)  Such  application  shall  contain  such 
information  as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  Act.  in- 

^^  *(l)"a  description  of  the  services  for  youths 
described  In  section  120  which  are  available 
in  the  State  or  community; 

(2)  a  statement  of  the  method  or  meth- 
ods of  linking  the  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions, public  and  private,  providing  these 
and  other  services;  and 

(3)  a  showing  that  the  project  or  pro- 
gram is  consistent  with  any  comprehensive 
plan  developed  under  any  other  Act  which  Is 
related  to  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

STATE   PLANS    AND    STATE    AGENCY    APPLICATIONS 

SEC.  123.   (a)   If  a  State  desires  to  receive 
grants  for  a  fiscal  year  in  order  to  provide 
irants  under  section  121  to  a  county  munic- 
ipal, or  other  public  agency  or  combination 
thereof,  the  State  shall  submit  to  the  Secre- 
tary.  through  its  State  agency,  a  State  plan 
and  a  State  agency  application  at  such  tlnw 
and  m  such  detail  as  the  Secretary  may  deem 
necessary.  Any  State  plan  and  State  agency 
application  submitted  under  section  143  shall 
be  combined  with  any  plan  ^nd  appllca  Ion 
submitted  under  this  section.  The  Secretary 
may.  by  regulation,  set  a  date  or  dates  for 
the    submission    of    State    plans    and    State 
agency    applications.    The    requirements    of 
?Ws  section  shall  In  no  way  apply  to  appli- 
cations by  the  State  for  grants  ""der  sec- 
tion 121  for  projects  or  programs  operated 
dlrectlv  by  agencies  of  the  State.  Notwlth- 
strndlng  t'he'provlslons  of  this  section,  the 
secretary  may  make  grants  under  this  part 
directly  to  public  agencies   In   a  State  for 
which  he  has  approved   a  State  plan   and 
State  agency  application. 

(b)   The  Secretary   shall   approve   a  State     . 
plan  or  modification  thereof  lor  /ny  fiscal 
vear  for  purposes  of  this  section  If  he  deter- 
mines that  the  plan  for  that  fiscal  >^ar- 

(1)  provides  that  funds  paid  to  the  State 
pursuant  to  this  section  will  be  used  solely 
(A)  for  projects  and  programs  which  are 
submi?ted^J  the  State  agency  by  a  county 
municipal,  or  other  public  agency  or  com- 
mnauon  ihereof.  which  meet  the  require- 
ments of  section  122.  and  which  are  approved 
Sr  such  State  agency,  and  (B)  for  Paying  «P 
to  60  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  administering 
the  plan  approved  under  this  section; 

(2)  (A)  sets  forth,  on  the  basis  of  an  anal- 
ysis and  survey  of  the  needs  ^  the  State 
for  assistance  under  this  part    a  '"ff  °d  of 
distribution  of   funds  under  the  plan    In- 
cluding establishment  of  priorities  for  loca- 
t  ons  and  types  of  projects  and  Programs 
w^h  gives  emphasis  to  jominun   y  ba^d 
alternatives  to  programs  of  l^"*""°"f/^. 
Hon  and  which  conforms  to  criteria  of  the 
Secremy   and  (B)  provides  for  distribution 
of  such  funds,  insofar  as  «n-"'='-L.7^°"/«^ 
make    possible,    in    accordance    with    such 

'"?3l°Jrovldes  for  (A)  effective  coordination 
of  pans  and  programs  developed  and  con- 
ducted  by  the  State  In  fields  related  to  me- 
nUe  delinquency.  Including  P^°f -"l^^^^^'^J^^^ 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965.  the  Social  Security  Act  the 
Mannower  Development  and  Training  Act  of 
^962^^  and  programs  for  the  prevention  and 
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detection  of  crime,  with  plans  and  program* 
developed  and  conducted  by  the  State  under 
this  title,  and  (B)  appropriate  application 
of  resources  under  such  other  plana  and 
programs  to  support  and  reinforce  plans  and 
programs  under  this  title; 

(4)  provides  for  the  efTectlve  participation 
of  persons  representative  of  local  and  area- 
wide  public  and  private  groups  and  organi- 
zations familiar  with  the  field  of  Juvenile 
delinquency  and  with  associated  fields  in 
the  development  and  Implementation  of  the 
State  plan.  Including  persons  representative 
of  disadvantaged  youth  and  of  youth  groups 
working  In  these  fields: 

(5)  provides,  where  there  Is  also  a  State 
plan  submitted  under  section  143.  for  an  ap- 
propriate balance  of  rehabilitation  and  pre- 
ventive progracns: 

(6)  demonstrates  the  capability  of  the 
State  agency  In  the  areas  of  planning,  proj- 
ect, and  program  development,  technical  as- 
sistance, and  evaluation,  and  sets  forth  the 
administrative  organization  and  procedures 
In  such  detail  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe 
by  regulation: 

(7)  provides  for  the  maximum  use  of  other 
Federal,  Stale,  and  local  resources,  including 
resources  available  through  the  programs  re- 
ferred to  IB  paragraph  (3).  In  carrying  out 
the  State  plan  and  projects  and  programs 
under  It; 

(8)  sets  tortti  policies  and  procedures 
which  give  assurance  that  Federal  funds 
made  available  under  this  part  for  any  fiscal 
year  will  be  used  to  supplement  and,  to  the 
extent  practical.  Increase  the  fiscal  effort 
(determined  In  accordance  with  criteria  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  by  regulation)  that 
would.  In  the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds. 
b«  made  by  the  State,  and  subdivisions 
thereof,  in  the  field  of  Juvenile  delinquency: 

(9)  provides  for  adoption  of  effective  pro- 
cedures (A)  for  the  evaluation  at  least  an- 
nually of  the  effectiveness  of  the  programs 
and  projects  supported  under  the  State  plan 
and  (B)  for  dissemination  of  Information 
secured  thereby  and  other  useful  Information 
to  pubUc  agencies  In  the  State  operating  In 
the  field  of  Juvenile  delinquency  or  a  re- 
lated field: 

(10)  provides  for  adoption  of  procedures 
to  assure  that  funds  paid  to  public  agencies 
with  respect  to  projects  and  programs  under 
the  plan  will  be  used  In  accordance  with  ap- 
plications therefor  approved  under  the  plan: 

(  U )  provides  for  making  an  annual  report 
and  such  other  reports.  In  such  form  and  con- 
taining such  Information  and  evaluations, 
as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  require: 

( 12)  provides  that  final  action  by  the  State 
agency  denying  (In  whole  or  In  part),  or 
withholding  funds  with  respect  to.  any  ap- 
plication (or  amendment  thereof)  made  to 
it  for  a  grant  under  this  part  shall  not  be 
tn!cen  without  first  affording  the  applicant 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 
hearing: 

(13)  provides  that  final  approval  by  the 
State  agency  of  any  application  (or  amend- 
ment thereof)  made  to  It  for  a  grant  under 
this  part  shall  not  be  given  unless  the  ap- 
plication (or  amendment)  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  together  with  a  brief 
statement  describing  how  the  proposed  proj- 
ect or  program  Implements  the  State  plan, 
and  the  Secretary  has  not  determined,  within 
thirty  days  after  such  submission,  that  the 
application  falls  to  comply  substantially  with 
the  State  plan:  and 

(14)  provides  assurance  that  the  State  will 
furnish  at  least  one- half  of  the  non-Federal 
share  of  funds  required  under  this  part  to 
meet  the  cost  of  projects  and  programs  aided 
under  the  State  plan. 

(c)  Depending  upon  the  availability  of 
funds  and  the  other  applications  from  States 
and  public  agencies  under  this  part,  the 
Secretary  may  approve  all  or  part  of  the  as- 
sistance requested  In  a  State  agency  applica- 
tion pursuant  to  an  approved  State  plan,  but 
all   assistance   requested   by   an   application 


pursuant  to  an  approved  State  plan  may  be 
disapproved  only  If  he  determines  that  the 
provision  of  such  assistance  would  so  dis- 
perse available  funds  that  the  effectiveness 
of  other  projects  or  programs  under  this  part, 
including  projects  or  programs  submitted 
pursuant  to  other  State  plans  and  other  as- 
sistance requested  under  such  plans,  which 
would  more  effectively  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  part,  would  be  Impaired. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may,  if  he  finds  that  a 
State  plan  for  a  fiscal  year  Is  In  substan- 
tial (but  not  complete)  compliance  with  the 
requirements  set  forth  In  subsection  (b) ,  ap- 
prove that  part  of  the  plan  which  Is  In  com- 
pliance with  such  requirements  and  make 
available  to  that  Stote  only  those  funds  which 
he  determines  to  be  necessary  to  carrv-  out 
that  part  of  the  plan  so  approved. 

(e)  (1)  The  Secretory  shall  not  finally  dis- 
approve any  plan  submitted  under  subsec- 
tion (a),  or  any  modification  thereof,  with- 
out first  affording  the  Stote  agency  submit- 
ting the  plan  reasonable  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing. 

(2)  Whenever  the  Secretory,  after  reason- 
able notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  to 
any  Stote  agency,  finds  that  there  has  been 
a  failure  to  comply  substontlally  with  any 
requirement  set  forth  In  the  plan  of  that 
Stote  approved  under  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  notify  the  agency  that  further 
paymento  will  not  be  made  to  the  Stote  un- 
der this  part  (or.  In  his  discretion,  that  the 
Stote  agency  shall  not  make  further  pay- 
ments under  this  part  to  specified  public 
agencies  affected  by  the  failure)  until  he  is 
satisfied  that  there  U  no  longer  any  such 
failure  to  comply.  Until  he  is  so  satisfied,  no 
further  payments  shall  be  made  to  the  Stote 
under  this  part,  or  payments  by  the  Stote 
agency  under  this  part  shall  be  limited  to 
public  agencies  not  affected  by  the  failure,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

CONSmniATIONS   FOR  APPaOVAL  OF 
APPIJCATIONS 

Sec.  124.  In  determining  whether  or  not  to 
approve  applications  for  grants  under  section 
121.  the  Secretary  or  the  Stote  agency  shall 
consider,  among  other  relevant  factors  In  the 
Stote  or  community  of  the  applicant — 

(1)  the  relative  costs  and  effectiveness  of 
the  project  or  program  In  effectuating  the 
purposes  of  this  part; 

(2)  the  incidence  of  and  rate  of  Increase 
In  youth  offenses  and  Juvenile  delinquency; 

(3)  school  dropout  rates: 

(4)  the  adequacy  of  existing  facilities  and 
services  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
part; 

(5)  the  extent  of  comprehensive  planning 
In  the  community  for  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part: 

(6)  youth  unemployment  rates; 

(7)  the  extent  to  which  proposed  programs 
or  projecto  Incorporate  new  or  Innovative 
techniques  within  the  Stote  or  community 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part;  and 

(8)  the  extent  to  which  the  proposed  pro- 
grams or  projecto  Incorporate  programs  for 
the  parents  of  youths  who  are  delinquent  or 
in  danger  of  becoming  delinquent,  as  well  as 
programs  for  other  adulto  who  offer  guidance 
or  supervision  to  such  youths. 

Pa«t  C — P«rv«NTiv«  Sxaviczs 

STATEMENT    OF    PXTEPOSE 

Sec.  140.  The  purpose  of  this  port  Is  to 
promote  the  use  of  community-based  services 
for  the  prevention  of  delinquency  of  youths; 
and  to  assist  Stotes  and  cooununltles  to 
estoblUh  special  preventive  services  for 
youths  In  danger  of  becoming  delinquent 
Including  youths  who  are  on  parole  or  pro- 
bation. 

AlTTHOtlEATION    OF    CEAMTS 

Sec.  141.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  granto  to  any  State,  community,  mu- 
nicipal, or  other  local  public  or  nonprofit 
private  agency  or  organlsatloo  to  meet  not 
to  exceed  75  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  proj- 


ecto or  programs  designed  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  part. 

APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  142.  Oranto  under  this  part  nu»y  be 
made  only  upon  application  by  a  Stote  or 
local  public  or  nonprofit  private  agency  or 
organization  which  contolns  or  Is  accompa- 
nied by  assurances  satisfactory  to  the  Secre- 
tary or  (In  the  case  of  a  grant  pursuant  to  a 
Stote  plan  approved  under  section  143)  to 
the  Stote  agency  that — 

( 1 )  steps  have  been  or  will  be  taken  toward 
provision,  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 
of  a  program  of  services  In  the  area  served 
which  are  necessary  for  the  prevention  of 
delinquency  of  youths.  Including  diagnosis, 
treatment,  and  rehabilitation  of  youths  In 
danger  of  becoming  delinquent; 

(2)  such  applicant  agency  or  organization 
wUl— 

(A)  provide  for  appropriate  i>artlclpatlon 
by  youths  in  the  formulation  and  operation 
of  the  project  of  program; 

(B)  make  special  efforts  to  assure  that  the 
services  provided  by  the  program  or  project 
will  be  available  for  youths  with  serious  be- 
havioral problems: 

(C)  provide  for  the  coordination  referred 
to  In  section  122(a)(1); 

(D)  make  the  efforto  referred  to  In  section 
122(a)(2); 

(E)  provide  for  the  utilisation  referred 
to  in  section  122(a)(3); 

(P)  provide  for  the  consultation  referred 
to  in  section  122(a)(4);  and 

(G)  provide  the  Information  referred  to  In 
section  122(b). 

STATE    PLANS    AND    STATE    AGENCY    APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  143.  (a)  If  a  Stote  desires  to  receive 
grants  for  a  fiscal  year  In  order  to  provide 
grants  under  section  141  to  a  community, 
municipal,  or  other  local  public  or  nonprofit 
private  agency  or  organization  or  combina- 
tion thereof,  the  Stote  shall  submit  to  the 
Secretary  through  Its  Stote  agency,  a  State 
plan  and  a  State  agency  application  at  such 
time  and  In  such  detail  as  the  Secretary 
may  deem  necessary.  Any  State  plan  and 
State  agency  application  submitted  under 
section  123  shsUl  be  combined  with  any  plan 
and  application  submitted  under  this  sec- 
tion. The  Secretory  may,  by  regulation,  set 
a  date  or  dates  for  the  submission  of  Stote 
plans  and  Stote  agency  applications.  The 
requirements  of  this  section  shall  In  no  way 
apply  to  applications  by  the  State  for  grants 
under  section  141  for  projects  or  programs 
operated  directly  by  agencies  of  the  Stote. 
Nothwlthstondlng  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  may  make  granto  under 
this  part  directly  to  public  or  nonprofit 
private  agencies  and  organizations  In  a  State 
for  which  he  has  approved  a  Stote  plan  and 
Stote  agency  application. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  a  State 
plan  or  modification  thereof  for  any  fiscal 
year  for  purposes  of  this  section  If  he  deter- 
mines that  the  plan  for  that  fiscal  year — 

(1)  provides  that  funds  paid  to  the  State 
pursuant  to  this  section  will  be  used  solely 
(A)  for  projects  and  programs  which  are 
submitted  to  the  Stote  agency  by  a  commu- 
nity, municipal,  or  other  local  public  or  non- 
profit prlvato  agency  or  organization  or  com- 
bination thereof,  which  meet  the  requlre- 
mento  of  section  122,  and  which  are  approved 
by  such  Stote  agency,  and  (B)  for  paying 
up  to  75  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  adminis- 
tering the  plan  approved  under  this  section: 

(2)  (A)  seto  forth,  on  the  basis  of  an  anal- 
ysis and  survey  of  the  needs  in  the  Stote  for 
assistance  under  this  part,  a  method  of  dis- 
tribution of  funds  tinder  the  plan,  including 
establishment  of  priorities  for  locations  and 
types  of  projecto  and  programs,  which  gives 
emphasis  to  community  based  alternatives 
to  programs  of  institutionalization  and 
which  conforms  to  criteria  of  the  Secretary, 
and  (B)  provides  for  distribution  of  such 
funds.  Insofar  as  financial  resources  make 
possible,  In  accordance  with  such  method; 
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(3)  provides  for  (A)  effective  coordina- 
tion of  plans  and  programs  developed  and 
conducted  by  the  Stote  In  fields  related  to 
juvenile  delinquency,  including  programs  un- 
der the  Elementory  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1065.  the  Social  Security  Act.  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962.  and  programs  for  the  prevention  and 
detection  of  crime,  with  plans  and  programs 
developed  and  conducted  by  the  State  under 
this  title,  and  (B)  appropriate  application  of 
resources  under  such  other  plans  and  pro- 
grams to  support  and  reinforce  plans  and 
programs  under  this  title; 

(4)  provides  for  the  effective  participation 
of  persons  representative  of  local  and  area- 
wide  public  and  private  groups  and  organiza- 
tions familiar  with  the  field  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quency and  with  associated  fields  in  the  de- 
velopment and  implementotlon  of  the  Stote 
plan,  Including  persons  representotlve  of  dis- 
advantaged youth  and  of  youth  groups  work- 
ing In  these  fields; 

(5)  provides,  where  there  Is  also  a  State 
plan  submitted  under  section  123,  for  an  ap- 
propriate balance  of  rehabllltotlon  and  pre- 
ventive programs; 

(6)  demonstrates  the  capability  of  the 
Stote  aegncy  in  the  areas  of  planning,  project 
and  program  developwnent,  technical  asslst- 
.ince,  and  evaluation,  and  seto  forth  the  ad- 
ministrative organization  and  procedures  in 
such  detoll  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe 
by  regulation; 

(7)  provides  for  the  maxlmimi  use  of  other 
Federal,  Stote,  and  local  resources,  including 
resources  available  through  the  programs  re- 
:  erred  to  in  paragraph  (3),  In  carrying  out 
the  Stote  plan  and  projecto  and  programs 
under  it; 

(8)  seto  forth  policies  and  procedures  which 
\:\\t  assurance  that  Federal  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  part  for  any  fiscal  year  will 
be  \ised  to  supplement  and,  to  the  extent 
practical.  Increase  the  fiscal  effort  (deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  criteria  prescribed 
by  the  Secretory  by  regulation)  that  would, 
in  the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds,  be  made 
by  the  Stote,  and  subdivisions  thereof.  In 
the  field  of  juvenile  delinquency; 

(9)  provides  for  adoption  of  effective  pro- 
cedures (A)  for  the  evaluation  at  least  an- 
nually of  the  effectiveness  of  the  programs 
•ind  projecto  supported  under  the  State  plan, 
and  (B)  for  dissemination  of  Information 
secured  thereby  and  other  useful  Information 
to  local  public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies 
and  organizations  In  the  State  operating  In 

he  field   of  Juvenile  delinquency  or  a  re- 
lated field: 

(10)  provides  for  adoption  of  procedures 
to  assure  that  funds  paid  to  local  public  or 
nonprofit  private  agencies  and  organizations 
with  respect  to  projecto  and  programs  under 
the  plan  will  be  used  In  accordance  with  ap- 
plications therefor  approved  under  the  plan; 

(11)  provides  for  making  an  annual  report 
and  such  other  reports.  In  such  form  and 
rontalnlng  such  Information  and  evaluations, 
as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  require; 

(12)  provides  that  final  action  by  the  Stote 
agency  denying  ( In  whole  or  In  part) ,  or  wlth- 
lioldlng  funds  with  respect  to,  any  appllca- 
Uon  (or  amendment  thereof)  made  to  it  for 
a  grant  under  this  part  shall  not  be  token 
without  first  affording  the  applicant  reason- 
able notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing; 

(13)  provides  that  final  approval  by  the 
Stote  agency  of  any  application  (or  amend- 
ment thereof)  made  to  it  for  a  grant  under 
this  part  shall  not  be  given  unless  the  appli- 
cation (or  amendment)  has  been  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  together  with  a  brief  stote- 
ment  describing  how  the  proposed  project 
implemente  the  Stote  plan,  and  the  Secre- 
tary has  not  determined,  within  thirty  days 
after  such  submission,  that  the  application 
falls  to  comply  substantially  with  the  Stote 
plan;  and 

( 14)  provides  assurance  that  the  Stote  will 
furnish  at  least  ono-half  of  the  non-Federal 
share  of  funds  required  under  thU  part  to 


meet  the  cost  of  projecto  and  programs  aided 
under  the  Stote  plan. 

(c)  Depending  upon  the  availability  of 
funds,  and  the  other  applications  from  States 
and  local  public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies 
and  organizations  under  this  part,  the  Secre- 
tary may  approve  all  or  part  of  the  asslstence 
requested  In  a  State  agency  application  pur- 
suant to  an  approved  Stote  plan,  but  all  as- 
slstonce  requested  by  an  application,  pursu- 
ant to  an  approved  State  plan,  may  be  dis- 
approved only  If  he  determines  that  the  pro- 
vision of  such  assistance  would  so  disperse 
available  funds  that  the  effectiveness  of  other 
projects  or  programs  under  this  part,  includ- 
ing projects  or  programs  submitted  pxirsuant 
to  other  State  plans  and  other  assistance  re- 
quested under  such  plans,  which  would  more 
effectively  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part, 
would  be  Impaired. 

(d)  The  Secretory  may.  If  he  finds  that  a 
State  plan  for  a  fiscal  year  Is  In  substantial 
(but  not  complete)  compliance  with  the  re- 
qulremente  set  forth  In  subsection  (b),  ap- 
prove that  part  of  the  plan  which  is  in  com- 
pliance with  such  requlremento  and  make 
available  to  that  Stote  only  those  funds 
which  he  determines  to  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  that  part  of  the  plan  bo  approved. 

(e)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  not  finally  dis- 
approve any  plan  submitted  under  subsection 
( a ) ,  or  any  modification  thereof,  without  first 
affording  the  State  agency  submitting  the 
plan  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
a  hearing. 

(2)  Whenever  the  Secretory,  after  reason- 
able notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  to 
any  Stote  agency,  finds  that  there  has  been 
a  failure  to  comply  substantially  with  any 
requirement  set  forth  In  the  plan  of  that 
State  approved  under  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retory shall  notify  the  agency  that  further 
payments  will  not  be  made  to  the  State 
under  this  part  (or.  In  his  discretion,  that  the 
State  agency  shall  not  make  further  pay- 
mento under  this  part  to  specified  public  or 
nonprofit  private  agencies  or  organizations 
affected  by  the  failure)  until  he  Is  satisfied 
that  there  is  no  longer  any  such  failure  to 
comply.  Until  he  Is  so  satisfied,  no  further 
payments  shall  be  made  to  the  State  under 
this  part,  or  paymento  by  the  State  agency 
under  this  part  shall  be  limited  to  public  or 
nonprofit  private  agencies  and  organizations 
not  affected  by  the  failure,  as  the  case  may  be. 

CONSIDERATIONS  FOR  APPROVAL  OF  APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  144.  In  determining  whether  or  not  to 
approve  applications  for  granto  under  this 
part,  the  factors  referred  to  in  section  124 
shall,  among  other  relevant  factors,  be  con- 
sidered. 

Part  D — Miscellaneous 
notification 

SEC.  151.  The  Secretory  shall  not  approve 
an  application  for  a  grant  under  part  A,  B, 
or  C  until  a  copy  of  the  application  has  been 
submitted — 

(1)  to  the  Governor  of  the  Stote,  or  an 
officer  designated  by  him  or  by  State  law,  and 
a  reasonable  opportunity  has  been  afforded 
the  Governor  or  such  officer  to  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Secretary  his  evaluation  of 
the  program  or  project,  which  shall  Include 
commento  on  the  relationship  of  the  appli- 
cation to  other  applications  then  pending 
and  to  existing  or  proposed  plans  In  the 
Stote  for  the  development  of  new  or  addi- 
tional programs  for  the  diagnosis,  treatment, 
or  rehabilitation  of  youths  who  are  delin- 
quent and  preventive  services  for  those  in 
danger  of  becoming  delinquent:  and 

(2)  to  the  governing  bodies  of  the  political 
unite  principally  affected,  and  a  reasonable 
opportunity  afforded  such  governing  bodies, 
acting  through  such  officers  as  they  may 
designate,  to  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Sec- 
retary an  evaluation  of  the  program  or 
project. 

USE   OP   FUNDS 

Sec.  152.  Funds  paid  to  any  agency  or  orga- 
nization (whether  directly  or  through  a  Stote 


agency  pursuant  to  section  123  or  143)  under 
part  B  or  C  of  this  title  may  be  used  for— 

(1)  meeting  the  cost  of  securing  or  pro- 
viding services  designated  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  such  part,  but  only  to  the  extent 
and  for  the  period  reasonably  necessary  for 
the  community  to  provide  such  services:  and 

(2)  meeting  not  to  exceed  50  per  centum 
of  the  cost  of  construction,  expansion,  re- 
modeling, alteration,  or  acquisition  of  com- 
munity-based, unusual,  and  special  purpose 
or  Innovative  types  of  facilities,  including 
equipment,  which,  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
Secretary,  are  necessary  for  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  part  B  or  C  of  this  tlOe.  as  the 
case  may  be:  Provided,  however.  That  not  to 
exceed  15  per  centum  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated for  any  fiscal  year  under  this  Act  may 
be  used  to  meet  such  coste. 
It  shall  be  a  condition  of  any  grant  under 
this  part  which  Is  wholly  or  partially  for  con- 
struction  that   all   laborers   and   mechanics 
employed  by  contractors  or  subcontractors 
on  such  construction  shall  be  paid  wages  at 
rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing  on  simi- 
lar construction  In  the  locality  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  accordance  with 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
276a— 276a-5).  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
have  with  respect  to  these  labor  stondards 
the  authority  and  functions  set  forth  In  Re- 
organization Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950   (15 
P.R.  36,  64  Stot.  1267)   and  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  June  13,  1934,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
276c). 


AMOUNTS    AVAILABLE    FOR    EACH    STATE 

Sec  153.  (a)  The  totol  of  the  grante  made 
under  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  with  re- 
spect to  activities  in  any  one  Stote  may  not 
exceed  15  per  centum  of  the  totol  of  the 
funds  available  for  such  grante  under  this 
title  for  such  fiscal  year. 

(b)  Of  the  funds  available  for  granto  under 
this  title  for  any  fiscal  year— 

(1)  $25,000  each  shall  be  reserved  for  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands; 
and 

(2)  $100,000  shall  be  reserved  for  each 
other  State; 

except  that.  If  the  Secretary  determines,  on 
the  basis  of  the  information  available  to  him 
on  the  last  day  of  the  ninth  month  of  any 
fiscal  year,  that  any  portion  of  such  $25,000 
or  $100,000  for  any  State  will  not  be  required 
for  such  grante  under  this  title  for  such  year, 
such  portion  shall  be  available  for  grante 
under  this  title  for  such  year  with  respect 
to  activities  in  any  other  State  (In  the  case 
of  which  such  a  determination  has  not  been 

made). 

TITLE  n— TRAINING 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec  201.  The  Secretory  Is  authorized,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
to  make  grante  or  contracts  for  projecto  for 
the  training  of  personnel  employed  In  or 
preparing  for  employment  In  fields  related 
to  the  diagnosis,  treatment,  or  rehabilitation 
of  youths  who  are  dellnquente  or  in  danger 
of  becoming  delinquent.  Such  projecto  shall 
include  special  programs  which  provide 
youths  and  adulto  with  training  for  career 
opportunities.  Including  new  types  of  careers, 
in  such  fields.  Such  projecto  may  Include, 
among  other  things,  development  of  courses 
of  study  and  of  Interrelated  curricula  In 
schools,  colleges,  and  tmlversltles,  estabUsh- 
ment  of  short-term  institutes  for  training 
at  such  schools,  colleges,  and  universities, 
Inservlce  training,  and  tralneeshlps  with 
such  stipends.  Including  allowances  for  travel 
and  subsistence  expenses,  as  the  Secretary 
may  determine  to  be  necessary. 

RECIPIENTS     AND    CONDTTIONS     OF    GRANTS     AND 
CONTRACTS 

SEC.  202.  Such  grante  may  be  made  to  and 
such  contracte  may  be  made  with  any  Fed- 
eral,   State,    or    local    public    or    nonprofit 
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private  agency  or  organization:  and  to  the 
extent  he  de«nu  It  appropriate,  the  Secretary 
shall  require  the  recipient  of  any  such  grant 
or  contract  to  contribute  money,  facilities,  or 
services  for  carrying  out  the  proJecU  for 
which  the  grant  or  contract  la  made. 
TITLE  III— RESEARCH  AND  TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE 

RCSCARCH   PROJECTS 

Sec.  301.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
conduct  research  Into  and  develop  and  dem- 
onstrate Improved  techniques  and  practices 
which.  In  his  Judgment,  hold  promise  of 
making  a  substantl.il  contribution  toward 
prevention  of  delinquency  and  treatment  of 
youth.i  who  are  delinquent  or  in  danger  of 
becoming  delinquent  or  toward  improvement 
m  the  rehabilitative  services  for  delinquent 
youths,  including  techniques  and  practices 
for  the  tmlnlng  of  personnel. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  also  make  grants 
for  such  purposes  to  any  State,  local,  or  other 
public  or  nonprofit  private  agency  or  organi- 
zation; and.  to  the  extent  he  deems  It  ap- 
propriate, the  Secret.iry  shall  require  the 
recipient  of  any  such  grant  to  contribute 
money,  facilities,  or  services  for  carrying  out 
the  project  for  which  such  grant  was  made 

(«i  Tk» ^Secretary  Is  further  authorized  to 
enter  into  contracts  for  any  such  purposes 
with  public  or  private  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions and  with  Individuals. 

Id)  Not  more  than  10  per  centum  of  the 
funds  appropriated  for  .^ny  fiscal  year  under 
this  Act.  or  «2.000.000.  whichever  Is  the  lesser, 
may  be  used  to  carry  out  this  section. 

TECHNICAL   ASSISTANCS 

Sec.  302.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  co- 
operate with  and.  either  directly  or  through 
grants  to  or  contracts  with  any  public  or 
nonprofit  private  agency  or  organization,  ren- 
der technical  assistance  to  State,  local,  or 
other  public  or  private  agencies  or  organiza- 
tions in  matters  relating  to  prevention  of 
delinquency  or  treatment  of  delinquent 
youths  or  to  rehabilitative  services  for  such 
youths,  and  to  provide  short-term  training 
and  Instruction  of  a  technical  nature  with 
respect  to  such  matters. 

STATE  \SSISTANCE  TO  LOCAL  UNfTS 

Sec  303.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  any  State  agency  which  Is 
able  and  willing  to  provide  technical  assist- 
ance to  local  public  and  nonprofit  private 
agencies  or  organizations  engaged  In  or  pre- 
paring to  engage  In  activities  for  which  aid 
may  be  provided  vinder  this  Act.  No  such 
grant  may  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  cost 
of  the  activities  of  the  State  agency  with 
respect  to  which  such  grant  is  made. 

INFOkMATION    SEBVICES 

Sec  304.  The  Secretary  Is  directed  to  col- 
lect, evaluate,  publish,  and  disseminate  in- 
formation and  materials  relating  to  research 
and  programs  and  projects  conducted  under 
this  Act.  and  other  matters  relating  to  pre- 
vention or  treatment  of  delinquency  or  pro- 
vision of  rehabilitative  services  for  delin- 
quent youths,  such  information  and  materi- 
als to  be  for  the  general  public  and  for  agen- 
cies, organizations,  and  personnel  engaged  In 
programs  concerning  youths  who  are  delin- 
quent or  in  danger  of  t>ecomlng  delinquent. 

TITLE  IV— GENERAL 

PAYMENT    PSOCEDVIIE 

Sec  401.  Payments  of  any  grant  (whether 
by  the  Secretary  or  by  a  State  agency  pur- 
suant to  section  123  or  143)  or  under  any 
contract  under  this  .\ct  may  be  made  (after 
necessary  adjustment  on  account  of  previ- 
ously made  overpayments  or  underpay- 
ments) In  Installments,  and  In  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  as  may  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  and  shall  be  made  on  such 
conditions  as  he  finds  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  for  which  the  grant  or 
contract  is  made. 


COOaOINATION     AND    CONStTLTATION     WTTH     THE 
HEADS    or     OTHER     FEOEKAL     AGENCIES 

Sec.  402.  Tlie  Secretary  shall  coordinate 
his  activities  under  this  Act  with  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Attorney  General,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  and  the  heads  of 
other  Federal  agencies  concerned  with  Juve- 
nile crime  and  delinquency  and  youth  de- 
velopment. The  heads  of. such  Federal  agen- 
cies shall  cooperate  with  the  Secretary  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

JOINT    rUNOINO 

Sec  403.  Piirsuant  to  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  President,  where  funds  are 
advanced  for  a  single  project  by  more  than 
one  Federal  agency  to  an  agency  or  organiza- 
tion assisted  under  this  Act.  any  one  Federal 
agency  ir.av  be  designated  to  act  for  all  In  ad- 
ministering the  funds  advanced.  In  such 
cases,  a  single  non-Federal  share  requirement 
may  be  esubllshed  according  to  the  propor- 
tion of  funds  advanced  by  each  agency,  and 
any  such  agency  may  waive  any  technical 
grant  or  contract  requirement  (as  defined  by 
such  regulations)  which  is  inconsistent  with 
the  similar  requirements  of  the  administer- 
ing .igency  or  which  the  administering  agen- 
cy does  not  Impose. 

ANNUAL    REPORT 

Sec.  404.  Not  later  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year, 
the  Secreury.  with  the  appropriate  assist- 
ance and  concurrence  of  the  heads  of  other 
Federal  agencies  who  are  consulted  and 
whose  activities  are  coordinated  under  sec- 
tion 402.  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
President  for  transmittal  to  the  Congress  a 
full  and  complete  report  on  all  Federal  ac- 
tivities in  the  fields  of  Juvenile  delinquency, 
youth  development,  and  related  fields.  Such 
report  shall  include,  but  not  l>e  limited  to — 

(1)  planning,  program,  and  project  activi- 
ties conducted  under  this  Act: 

(2)  the  nature  and  results  of  research  and 
demonstration  projects  conducted  under 
title  III  of  this  Act: 

(3)  the  number  and  types  of  training 
projects,  number  of  persons  trained  and  in 
training,  and  Job  placement  and  other  fol- 
low-up information  on  trainees  and  former 
trainees  assisted  under  title  II  of  this  Act: 

(4)  the  nature,  extent,  and  effectiveness  of 
youth  participation  in  the  formulation  and 
operation  of  projects  or  programs  under  this 
Act:    and 

(5)  steps  taken  and  mechanisms  and 
methods  used  to  coordinate  and  avoid  dupli- 
cation of  Federal  activities  In  the  fields  of 
Juvenile  delinquency,  youth  development, 
and  related  fields  and  the  effectiveness  of 
such  steps,  mechanisms,  and  methods. 

AOVXSOKT    COMMITTEES 

Sec  405.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  app>olnt  an  advisory  committee  to  advise 
him  with  respect  to  matters  of  general  iJoUcy 
Involved  In  the  administration  of  this  Act. 
and  particularly  with  respect  to  the  coordina- 
tion of  activities  under  this  Act  and  related 
activities  under  other  Federal.  State,  or  local 
laws  and  on  such  other  matters  relating  to 
this  Act  as  the  Secretary  may  request. 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  is  also  authorized 
to  appoint  such  other  technical  or  advisory 
committees  to  advise  him  In  connection  with 
activities  under  this  Act  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary. 

(2)  Members  of  any  committee  appointed 
under  this  section  who  are  not  otherwise  In 
the  regular  full-time  employ  of  the  United 
States,  while  attending  meetings  of  their 
respective  committees,  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  compensation  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by 
the  Secretary,  but  not  exceeding  $100  per 
diem  (or.  If  higher,  the  rate  specified  at  the 
time  of  such  service  for  grade  OS-18  In  title  6, 


United  States  Code,  section  5332),  Including 
travel  time,  and  while  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business  they  may  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  law  (5 
use.  5703)  for  persons  In  the  Oovernment 
service  employed  Intermittently, 

EVALUATION 

Sec.  406.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  provide 
for  the  continuing  evaluation  of  the  pro- 
grams, projects,  and  other  activities  under 
this  Act.  including  their  effectiveness  in 
achieving  stated  goals,  and  their  relationship 
to  and  Impact  on  related  Federal.  State,  and 
local  activities,  and  he  shall  arrange  for  ob- 
taining the  opinions  of  youth  participants 
about  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the 
programs.  This  evaluation  6hall  Include  com- 
parisons with  proper  control  groups  com- 
posed of  persons  who  have  not  participated 
in  programs  under  this  Act.  The  results  of 
such  evaluations  shall  be  included  In  the 
report  required  by  section  404. 

(b)  In  addition  to  funds  otherwise  avail- 
able for  evaluation,  such  portion  of  any 
appropriation  under  section  408  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  determine,  but  not  exceeding  1 
per  centum  thereof,  shall  be  available  for 
evaluation  by  the  Secretary  (directly  or  by 
grants  or  contracts)  of  the  programs  for 
which  such  appropriation  Is  made. 

DETINTTIONS 

Sec  407.  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "SUte"  includes  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam.  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands: 

(2)  The  terms  "public  agency",  "nonprofit 
private  agency",  "public  organization",  and 

■nonprofit  private  organization"  Include  an 
Indian  tribe.  If  the  Secretary  is  satisfied  that 
an  Indian  tribe  does  not  have  sufficient  funds 
available  to  meet  the  non-Federal  share  of 
the  cost  of  any  project  or  program,  he  may 
increase  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
such  project  or  program  payable  under  this 
Act  to  the  extent  necessary,  notwithstanding 
the  maximum  otherwise  Imposed  by  this  Act 
on  the  portion  of  such  cost  which  may  be 
so  payable; 

(3)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  a  nd  Welfare; 
and 

(4)  The  term  "State  agency"  means  the 
State  agency  or  officer  designated  by  the 
Government  of  the  State  or  by  State  law  to 
develop  and  Implement  the  State  plan  for  the 
purposes  of  title  I  of  this  Act. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  408.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  grants  and  contracts  under 
this  Act.  to  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1909.  $50,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970.  $75.- 
CK)0.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
1971.  and  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1973. 
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PANAMA  CANAL:    SPECIAL  REPORT 
ON  PLOWSHARE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  In 
current  literature  about  the  interoceanlc 
canal  problem,  surprisingly  little  has 
been  published  by  nuclear  physicists  and 
scientists.  It  was,  therefore,  gratifying  to 
read  In  the  December  1967  Issue  of  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Atomic  Scientists  an  il- 
luminating article  by  Dr.  David  R.  Inglis 
and  Dr.  Carl  L.  Sandler  on  the  nonmill- 
tary  uses  of  nuclear  explosives,  particu- 
larly its  incisive  section  on  the  Panama 
Canal.  In  their  canal  discussions  these 
authors  puncture  some  of  the  specious 


pi-opaganda  that  has  featured  so  much 
recent  publicity  and  even  official  reports 
on  the  vital  interoceanlc  canal  subject: 
and  it  reveals  angles  seldom  mentioned 
in  the  mass  news  media.  Because  of  the 
importance  of  having  a  clear  under- 
standing. I  shall  elaborate  on  some  of  the 
facts  sUted  In  the  article. 

The  Panama  Canal  is  the  end  product 
of  two  important  decisions  by  our  Gov- 
ernment as  to  site  and  type  of  an  isth- 
mian canal.  The  location  was  decided  iii 
1902  in  a  notable  struggle  in  the  Con- 
gress between  advocates  for  the  Nica- 
i-aguan  and  Panama  sites  known  as  the 
"battle  of  the  routes."  This  historic  con- 
test, after  full  debate  in  the  Congress, 
ended  in  victory  for  the  Panama  site  as 
the  most  feasible,  least  costly,  shorter 
and  operationally  superior.  The  recom- 
mendation for  the  existing  high-level 
lake  and  lock  canal,  fervently  urged  by 
Chief  Engineer  John  F.  Stevens,  was 
made  on  February  19,  1906.  in  a  message 
to  Congress  by  President  Theodore  Roo- 
sevelt. After  careful  consideration  and 
full  debate,  described  by  General  Goe- 
ihals  as  the  "battle  of  the  levels,"  the 
Congress  adopted  the  high-level  lake  and 

lock  plan.  .  ,   .*w  •„ 

The  facts  and  arguments  set  forth  m 
1906  message,  with  minor  modification, 
are  just  as  applicable  today  as  when 
made.  In  order  that  all  Members  of  the 
Congress  may  be  precisely  informed  on 
what  President  Rcwsevelt  stated  on  that 
occasion,  I  shall  later  quote  the  indicated 
message  to  the  Congress. 

Authors  Inglis  and  Sandler  make  these 
points  in  their  1967  article  which  are 
fundamental: 

First.  That  both  the  high-level-lake 
and  lock  and  sea  level  types  of  canal 
would  be  vulnerable  to  nuclear  attack. 

Second.  That  the  Terminal  Lake-third 
locks  plan  for  improving  the  existing 
canal  is  the  most  economical  proposal  for 
meeting  the  needs  of  traffic  in  the  fore- 
seeable future. 

Third  That  the  Terminal  Lake  pro- 
posal will  enable  the  maximum  utiliza- 
tion of  the  existing  faciUties  on  which 
billions  of  taxpayers'  money  has  been 
spent — $889  million  from  1904  to  1966, 
including  defense. 

Foui-th.  That  the  stability  of  the  bank 
slopes  for  a  nuclear  excavated  canal  at 
sea  level  is  a  matter  of  grave  concern 
involving  unknown  costs. 

Fifth.  That  a  canal  at  sea  level  runs 
the  risk  of  harming  fish  life  through  the 
mixing  of  ecologies,  and  thus  becoming 
destructive  of  important  local  industries. 
As  to  the  supertankers  and  angle-deck 
aircraft  carriers,  mentioned  by  authors 
Inglis  and  Sandler  as  being  too  large  to 
pass  through  locks,  there  are  two  factors 
that  should  not  be  overlooked.  The  first 
is  that  the  supertankers  were  designed 
for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  passage 
through  either  the  Panama  or  Suez 
Canals  because  it  is  more  economical  to 
route  such  vessels  around  Cape  Horn 
or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  than  to  pay 
transit  tolls.  The  other  factor  is  that  our 
Navy  long  ago  eliminated  passage 
through  the  Panama  Canal  as  a  military 
characteristic  in  the  design  of  its  largest 
vessels  for  the  reason  that  any  type  of 
canal  is  vulnerable,  making  it  necessary 
to  plan  on  the  basis  that  canal  transit 


may  be  interrupted  during  a  national 
emeregency.  „  ^  „       , 

In  connection  with  the  Cape  Cod  Canal 
mentioned  by  the  authors,  we  must  not 
forget  that  the  problems  of  a  "Strait  of 
Panama"  would  be  far  greater  in  mag- 
nitude because  it  would  be  three  times  or 
more  longer  than  the  short  Cape  Cod 
waterway.  At  the  latter,  there  is  both 
scouring  and  depositing  of  sand  and  silt 
by  the  strong  tidal  current.  In  the  sec- 
tion scoured,  some  depths  are  about  60 
feet,  where  the  original  project  depth  was 
36  feet.  In  the  channel  near  the  southern 
end  of  the  Cape  Cod  Canal,  vessels  have 
run  aground  on  deposits  in  the  middle 
of  the  channel.  Also  one  vessel  grounded 
in  the  midsection  of  the  canal,  swung 
across  the  channel  and  sank.  Graver 
problems  would  be  expected  in  a  longer 
Panama  Canal  excavated  in  one  of  the 
most  treacherous  terrains  with  which 
engineers  ever  had  to  deal. 

In  addition  to  the  above  points,  I  would 
stress  that  a  canal  at  sea  level,  whether 
in  the  Canal  Zone  territory  or  in  the 
Republic  of  Panama,   would  require   a 
new  treaty  with  Panama  with  a  huge  in- 
demnitv  from  the  United  States,  greatly 
increased  annuity,  and,  after  a  brief  pe- 
riod, the  ultimate  gift  of  such  canal  to 
Panama     without     any     compensation 
whatsoever.  In  contrast,  the  Terminal 
Lake-Third  Locks  plan  for  the  existing 
canal  is  covered  by  existing  treaty  with 
Panama  and  does  not  require  a  new  one. 
Mr.  President,  the  treaty  angle  is  a 
paramount  consideration  that  should  be 
controlling;  and,  for  the  reasons  indi- 
cated above,  should  serve  to  bring  about 
the  adoption  of  the  Terminal  Lake-Third 
Locks  plan.  Moreover,  a  total  of  $76,357,- 
405  was  expended  on  the  suspended  Third 
Lakes  project  and  an  estimated  $81,257,- 
097  will  be  expended  on  the  enlargement 
of  Gaillard  Cut  due  for  completion  in 
1970.  These  expenditures  totalling  $157.- 
614,502  represent  a  substantial  commit- 
ment for  the  major  improvement  of  the 
existing  canal. 

In  these  connections.  I  would  empha- 
size that  under  the  Terminal  Lake-Third 
Locks  plan  the  existing  canal  and  Canal 
Zone  will  remain  the  property  and  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States,  a  fact  that 
would  not  be  permissible  under  provi- 
sions of  the  proposed  three  new  Panama 
Canal  treaties  that  were  quoted  by  me 
in  addresses  to  the  Senate  on  July  17,  21. 
and  27.  1967.  .   ^     ^       ^    _ 

On  March  6.  1968.  I  introduced  S. 
3108  which  is  identical  with  bills  intro- 
duced in  the  House  by  Representatives 
Daniel  J.  Flood,  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
John  R.  Rarick,  of  Louisiana,  and  would 
be  designated  as  the  "Panama  Canal 
Modernization  Act."  In  an  address  to 
the  Senate  that  day,  I  commented  at 
length  on  the  nature  of  the  Canal 
questions. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  may  have  the 
Panama  section  of  the  identical  wntmg 
by  Dr  Inglis  and  Dr.  Sandler,  the  1906 
message  of  President  Theodore  Roose- 
velt and  the  text  of  S.  3108, 1  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  three  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


A  Special  Report  on  Plowshare 

PROSPECTS    and    problems:     THE    NON  MILITARY 

USES  or  nuclear  explosives 
(By  David  R.  Inglis  and  Carl  L.  Sandler) 
(Note.— In  undertaking  this  assessment  of 
the  prospective  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  ex- 
plosives, the  authors  have  been  motivated  by 
interest  in  Its  technical  and  economic  aspects 
and  in  Its  close  relationship  with  the  vital 
problems  of  nuclear  arms  control.  Dr.  Inglis 
is  senior  physicist  at  Argonne  National 
Laboratory;  Dr.  Sandler  Is  affiliated  with  the 
Academy  of  Intersclence  Methodology.) 

"Project  Plowshare"  represents  a  beautiful 
concept.  Civilization  Is  threatened  as  never 
before  by  a  nuclear  Sword  of  Damocles.  The 
name  suggests  that  we  can  beat  the  sword 
into  a  nuclear  plowshare  with  which  to  dig 
usefully  into  the  earth.  Indeed,  this  digging 
can  be  done  with  the  same  kind  of  nuclear 
material  used  lor  the  sword.  But  the  biblical 
phrase  Implies  that  In  "beating  swords  Into 
plowshnres"  the  swords  are  destroyed  and. 
alas,  this  Is  not  true  of  the  nuclear  sword. 
Pursue  "Plowshare"  as  we  may.  the  threat  of 
nuclear  devastation  is  still  with  us  There 
Is  some  hope  that  by  promoting  prosperity 
these  efforts  may  increase  contentment  and 
decrease  the  likelihood  of  war.  biit  the  ques- 
tion mav  even  be  raised  whether  It  might  not 
work  the  other  way,  whether  insistence  on 
the  right  to  pursue  "Plowshare"  might  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  efforts  to  reduce  the 
threat  of  the  nuclear  sword. 

It  is  Important  to  assess  Just  what  the 
promise  of  "Project  Plowshare"  may  he  worth. 
But  despite  some  10  years  of  effort,  it  Is  still 
in  the  developmental  stage,  and  It  is  patently 
difficult  to  assess  the  future  scope  of  bold 
new  developments.  Its  backers  have  some- 
times painted  its  future  In  glowing  terms, 
yet  a  realistic  approach  Is  Important  In  Judg- 
ing the  probable  extent  to  which  the  use  of 
nuclear  explosives,  when  the  techniques  are 
luUy  developed,  may  provide  important  as- 
sets for  mankind  that  could  not  be  obtained 
m  more  conventional  ways.  It  Is  also  of  In- 
terest to  try  to  guess  whether  money  and 
effort  could  be  saved  by  simply  substituting 
the  nuclear  methods  for  more  conventional 
means  where  there  Is  a  choice.  The  advan- 
tages in  money  or  effort,  if  any.  must  then 
he  weighed  against  the  possible  hazards  and 
politico-diplomatic  disadvantages  Inherent 
in  the  use  of  nuclear  methods. 

There  are  three  general  categoric.?  of  pro- 
posed peaceful  applications  of  nuclear  ex- 
plosives in  the  earth:  (1)  excavation  and 
earth-moving,  (2)  unearthing  natural  re- 
sources, and  (3)  experiments  In  pure  science. 
The  Panama  Canal 


Preliminary  testing  for  large-scale  excava- 
tion represents  the  most  advanced  research 
and  development  so  far  carried  out  by  Proj- 
ect Plowshare.  There  has  been  a  variety  of 
craterlng  experiments,  the  results  of  which 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  It  may  be  quite 
feasible  to  dig  new  canals,  harbors,  or  rail- 
road routes  by  nuclear  means  if  the  radio- 
activity Induced  is  not  too  severe. 

In  a  search  over  the  world  for  sufficiently 
uninhabited  regions,  a  number  of  sites  have 
been  proposed  where  nuclear  excavation 
might  be  feasible  and  useful.  In  the  conti- 
nental united  States,  for  example,  it  may  be 
appropriate  to  test  making  a  new  harbor  in 
northern  Alaska  and  a  railroad  cut  In  south- 
em  California.  Western  Australia  might  ac- 
quire by  nuclear  means  a  harbor  convenient 
to  her  ore  deposits  and  Libya  a  canal  where 
hvdroelectrlc  power  can  be  produced  by  let- 
ting the  sea  flow  Into  a  depressed  desert. 

But  the  most  spectacular  project  consid- 
ered Is  the  construction  of  a  second  Panama 
Canal  The  present  canal  now  50  years  old. 
has  of  course,  been  a  great  success  in  fa- 
cilitating world  commerce,  but  commerce  is 
increasing  so  heavily  that  in  the  1970s  It  will 
tax  the  canal's  capacity.  Already  there  are  a 
number  of  ships,  including  aircraft  carriers 
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and  the  new  super  tankers,  which  are  too 
large  to  use  the  canal.  What  sort  of  Improve- 
ment or  replacement  is  needed,  and  what 
contribution  can  be  made  by  nuclear  meth- 
ods are  difficult  questions  to  decide,  but  an 
examination  of  the  possibilities  will  show  the 
definite  potential  and  limitations  of  Plow- 
share. 

Discussion  of  a  new  canal  Is  complicated  by 
an  old  debate  on  the  merlt«  of  a  sea-level 
canal  as  against  a  canal  with  locks.  Plow- 
share can  make  an  Important  contribution 
only  In  the  case  of  a  sea-level  canal.  Moet  of 
the  channel  of  the  present  canal  uses  lakes 
which  were  made  by  damming  rivers,  and  It 
has  locks  which  lift  the  ships  to  85  feet  above 
sea-level  In  1906  a  commission  of  consulting 
engineers  had  recommended  a  sea-level 
canal  at  an  estimated  cost  of  5250  million.  In- 
stead the  canal  commlFslon  In  Washington 
adopted,  and  Congress  that  year  authorized. 
a  lock  canal  at  an  estimated  cost  about  half 
as  great  (The  final  cost  Including  Incidental 
Installations  was  nearer  S400  million.)  It  was 
Judged  that  the  lock  canal  would  provide  bet- 
ter service,  would  be  less  expensive  to  main- 
tain and  operate,  and  could  easily  be  modified 
to  meet  future  needs,  although  similar  claims 
were  mad.e  for  the  sea-level  proposal  by  its 
proponents. 

Prom  the  point  of  view  of  commerce,  little 
has  changed  since  1806  In  the  argument  be- 
tween ;i  .sea-level  and  a  lock  canal  at  the  pres- 
ent site.  The  largest  ships  are  larger  now  and 
machine  technology,  such  as  is  used  In  build- 
ing locks,  further  advanced,  but  It  was 
a  toes-up  then  and  Is  a  toss-up  now.  The 
sea-level  canal,  with  little  or  no  hold-uf 
at  tidal  control  lock3,  can  handle  more  trafHc. 
and  there  Is  more  traffic  In  prospect  now:  but 
the  same  traffic  could  also  be  handled  by 
a  greater  number  of  locks  beside  each  other 
m  an  enlarged  version  of  the  present  lock 
canal.  It  would  be  cheaper  to  enlarge  the 
lock  canal  at  the  present  site  than  to  build 
a  sea-level  canal  there,  but  a  lock  canal  re- 
quires maintenance  and  operation  of  locks; 
alternatively,  a  sea-level  canal,  having  deep- 
er cuts,  may  have  more  trouble  with  caving  of 
slopes,  which  Is  another  factor  in  main- 
tenance costs. 

After  an  eirller  plan  to  enlarge  the  present 
locks  was  abandoned  because  of  the  de- 
mands of  World  War  II,  Interest  in  a  sea-level 
canal  revived  in  the  United  3tate*  during  the 
atomic  age  because  of  the  vulnerability  of 
the  present  canal  to  nuclear  attack.  However, 
both  types  of  canal  are  vulnerable  to  both 
nuclear  and  conventional  attack:  a  nuclear 
attack  could  cause  enormous  landslides,  and 
an  attack  by  conventional  weapons  could 
block  a  canal  by  sinking  ships,  as  has  been 
done  in  the  ca«e  of  the  Suez,  a  sea-level 
canal.  The  principal  dllTerence  is  that  the 
lock  canal  Is  more  vulnerable  to  guerrilla 
operations  which  might  be  capable  of  des- 
troying locks  and  dams,  thus  putting  the 
canal  out  of  use  for  several  months  or  more. 

There  Is  support  in  Congress  and  in  Pana- 
ma for  remodelling  the  present  canal  In  ac- 
cordance with  a  plan  known  as  the  Termi- 
nal Lake- Third  Locks  plan.  Because  the  canal 
at  present  flows  through  two  lakes  of  slightly 
different  levels.  It  has  needed  three  sets  of 
locks  which  slow  down  the  passage  of  ships. 
By  the  Terminal  Lake-Third  Lock*  plan  the 
smaller  lake  would  be  raised  to  the  level  of 
the  larger,  eliminating  the  middle  set  of 
locks  and  providing  a  summit-level  transit 
and  also  a  sununit-level  anchorage  at  the 
Pacific  end  of  the  canal  to  match  that  at  the 
Atlantic  end.  Large,  new  locks  alongside  the 
present  ones  would  accommodate  big.  mod- 
ern ships  and  Increase  the  canal's  traffic 
capacity.  The  plan  involves  well-known  con- 
struction methods  and  the  cost  is  estimated 
to  be  approximately  a  billion  dollars. 

Building  a  s«a-level  canal  raises  special 
difficulties.  In  particular  the  engineering 
problem  of  controlling  the  tidal  current  for 
navigation  and  the  biological  problem  of 
mixing  two    ecologies.   First,   in   relation   to 


the  navigation  problem,  there  Is  a  strong 
tide,  about  20  feet  from  ebb  to  flood  at  some 
sites,  on  the  Paciflc.  and  a  very  weak  one 
of  about  two  feet  on  the  Atlantic  side.  The 
tidal  current  Is  thus  driven  almost  entirely 
by  the  Paciflc  tide,  and  It  reverses  its  direc- 
tion four  times  a  day.  Model  studies  suggest 
that  the  maximum  current  would  be  about 
six  knou  and  that  for  only  one  hour  out  of 
each  six-hour  period  would  it  be  above  the 
tolerable  rate  of  four  and  a  half  knots.  These 
are  not  excessive  rates  for  a  canal — the 
Cape  Cod  canal  current  is  faster — but  they 
may  Impose  limitations  on  scheduling  pass- 
age. They  may  still  be  ways  to  ensure  con- 
tinuous traffic  along  the  entire  canal:  for 
example,  a  gate  could  be  set  up  with  a  lock 
around  It.  the  gate  to  be  closed  during  the 
hours  of  peak  tide  to  stop  the  maximum  cur- 
rents. In  any  case,  tidal  currents  present 
no  Insurmountable  problem  for  a  sea-level 
project 

Second,  biologists  have  raised  the  objec- 
tion that  a  sea-level  canal,  by  mixing  the 
species  of  two  oceans,  could  impair  marine 
life.  Tlie  mixing  of  two  ecologies  did  cause 
real  trouble  In  the  Great  Lakes:  when  the 
St.  Lawrence  canal  opened  a  passage  Into 
the  Lakes  from  the  ocean,  the  sea  lamprey 
swam  in:  becoming  acclimated  in  fresh 
water,  it  multiplied  rapidly  after  escaping  its 
natural  enemies  and  began  to  prey  upon  flsh 
which  had  belonged  to  a  balanced  ecology. 
For  commercial  lake  Ashing  which  was  an 
important  Industry  four  decades  ago,  the 
arrival  of  the  lamprey  spelled  disaster.  Much 
has  yet  to  be  learned  about  the  Interactions 
of  the  separate  microscope  and  macroscopic 
organisms  m  the  Atlantic  and  P-aciflc,  but  in 
the  meantime  the  present  Panama  Canal  has 
served  the  ecology  well  by  Isolating  one  ocean 
from  another  with  a  stretch  of  fresh  water; 
and  It  has  no  long  estuaries  like  the  St. 
Lawrence  where  saltwater  species  can  be- 
come acclimated.  The  ocean  fisheries  are  so 
far  unimpaired,  and,  therefore,  pK>lltical  em- 
barrassment has  been  spared  us  on  that 
score. 

Overriding  the  debate  on  the  merits  of  the 
two  kinds  of  canals.  President  Johnson  has 
this  year  proclaimed  the  building  of  a  .^.ea- 
level  Panama  Canal  to  be  a  national  goal.  In 
somewhat  the  same  way  that  It  was  pre- 
viously announced  that  we  have  It  as  a 
national  goal  to  put  a  man  on  the  moon  in 
this  decade  Although  It  Is  not  clear  that 
Congress  will  go  along  with  this,  the  Impor- 
tant contention  may  thus  now  be  the  debate 
between  conventional  and  nuclear  means  of 
digging  a  sea-level  canal  The  President  also 
announced  preliminary  agreement  on  a  new 
treaty,  which  will  be  more  advantageous  to 
Panama  than  the  old  treaty,  but  which  will 
give  the  United  States  the  option  to  under- 
take negotiations  for  a  sea-level  canal  by 
various  routes. 

Several  routes  have  been  proposed,  ranging 
from  Colombia  to  Mexico,  but  most  of  them 
In  the  Republic  of  Panama.  The  best  route 
for  conventional  digging  lies  alongside  the 
present  canal,  a  route  which  was  selected 
long  ago  as  the  lowest,  taking  advantage  cf 
what  amounts  to  a  gap  In  the  mountain 
ridge.  The  estimated  cost  of  a  sea-level  canal 
dug  there  with  conventional  earth-moving 
equipment— the  digging  carefully  constrained 
by  the  requirement  of  keeping  the  present 
canal  in  operation— is  (2  billion:  that  is, 
twice  as  much  as  the  Terminal  Lake-Third 
Locks  plan.  Both  plans,  however,  have  the 
advantage  of  leaving  undisturbed  the  func- 
tioning of  the  cities  at  the  two  ends  of  the 
canal.  It  Is  to  be  noted  that  nuclear  digging 
Is  not  even  proposed  for  this  easy  route. 
The  hazard  of  air-blast  and  earth-shock 
damage  In  the  cities  limits  the  use  of  these 
explosives  to  remote  and  almost  uninhabited 
regions,  and  therefore  to  a  site  at  least  100 
miles  from  the  present  canal. 

The  favored  site  for  a  canal  dug  by  nuclear 
means  lies  100  miles  east  of  the  Panama  Canal 
where  the  route  cuts  through  higher  ground. 


a  couple  of  miles  of  It  through  a  mountain 
ridge  1.000  feet  above  sea-level.  It  would  be 
100  miles  long,  while  the  present  canal  is  fiO 
Current  estimates  set  the  cost  of  a  canal  by 
this  route  at  $1  billion  dollars  with  nuclear 
digging,  and  95  billion  with  conventional 
digging:  the  great  dlfTerence  here  arises  from 
the  fact  that  this  route  Is  selected  as  the  best 
for  nuclear  digging.  The  sea-level  nuclear- 
dug  canal  Is.  then,  competitive  In  dollar  cosr 
with  the  Terminal  Lake-Locks  plan 

But  there  are  disadvantages  that  accrue 
from  the  production  of  radioactive  mate- 
rials. Preliminary  suggestions  call  for  the  use 
of  some  300  nuclear  explosives  totaling  20u 
megatons,  much  more  explosive  power  than 
in  all  of  our  tests  carried  out  in  the  remote- 
ness of  the  Paciflc.  Though  only  a  fraction 
of  the  radioactivity  escapes,  this  would  still 
be  a  formidable  amount  if  similar  bombs 
were  to  be  used.  However,  most  of  the  radio- 
activity from  past  tests  came  from  bombs 
that  were  ptirposely  made  more  dirty  than 
necessary,  for  the  sake  of  economy.  These 
extra-dirty  explosives  ( flssion-f uslon-flsslon ) 
would  not  be  used  for  excavation.  Less  dlrty 
exploslves  have  been  developed  for  both  mili- 
tary and  engineering  uses;  still  "cleaner"  ex- 
plosives are  being  sought,  and  may  become 
available  in  a  few  years,  to  reduce  the  radio- 
active hazards  of  nuclear  excavation. 

On  the  site  of  the  new  canal  a  few  ex- 
plosives at  a  time  would  be  detonated  period- 
ically over  several  months.  Normal  wind  pat- 
terns would  confine  the  radioactivity  to  a 
land  area  of  about  10.000  square  miles 
mostly  Jungle,  before  It  Is  blown  out  to  sea. 
and  an  estimated  25.000  Inhabitants  of  this 
area  would  have  to  be  relocated  for  some 
years,  whether  they  liked  it  or  not.  We  have 
become  accustomed  to  relocating  people  ar- 
bitrarily for  mlUtory  purposes,  as  In  Viet- 
nam, but  this  time  we  would  be  faced  with 
a  peaceful  situation  where  restraint  Is  de- 
sirable. Tlie  political  cost  of  removing  so 
many  Latin  Americans  from  their  homes 
may  be  more  than  we  want  to  pay. 

In  the  event  that  the  plan  for  a  canal  dug 
by  nuclear  means  Is  adopted,  we  would  be 
relying  on  technology  developed  by  Plow- 
share In  a  variety  of  craterlng  experiments 
in  which  the  explosive  is  detonated  under- 
ground, but  not  deep  underground,  so  that 
the  explosion  breaks  out  from  the  surface, 
throwing  out  debris  and  leaving  a  rather 
large  crater  which  constitutes  the  excavation. 

Since  1963.  the  experiments  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  been 
limited  by  the  partial  test  ban  treaty  which, 
while  forbidding  tests  In  the  atmosphere, 
permits  tests  underground  so  long  as  they 
do  not  release  enough  radioactivity  to  be 
detectable  across  national  borders.  This 
means  that  we  can  use  only  "small"  nuclear 
explosives  for  the  purpose.  Craterlng  ex- 
plosions release  some  radioactivity,  but  little 
in  comparison  with  atmospheric  nuclear  ex- 
plosions— typically  about  10  per  cent.  This 
is  because  the  tremendous  heat  of  the  ex- 
plosion Instantly  forms  a  bubble  of  vapor 
and  melts  a  layer  of  the  rock  around  the  lin- 
ing of  the  cavity;  most  of  the  radioactivity 
fission  products  become  embedded  In  the 
molten  rock.  The  rock  or  earth  above  the 
explosion  is  thrown  violently  upward,  and 
the  upper  parts  are  thrown  outward  to  fall 
back  and  form  a  raised  Up  around  the  out- 
side of  the  crater  as  it  settles.  The  lower 
part  of  the  rock  falls  back  Into  the  crater. 
Including  the  molten  part  that  becomes  a 
radioactive  glassy  substance  collected  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cavity  under  a  pile  of  rubble. 
Son>e  radioactive  dust  settles  In  the  neigh- 
borhood as  local  fallout.  The  gaseous  fission 
products  escape  Into  the  atmosphere,  but  in 
an  A-bomb  explosion  these  carry  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  radioactivity.  With  an  H- 
bomb  explosion  the  tritium  that  escapes 
amounts  to  a  higher  percentage  of  the  total. 

Important  craterlng  experimentation  was 
carried  out  In  two  nuclear  explosions,  and 
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most  available  ideas  about  crater  formation 
derive  from  them  and  from  the  smaller  sup- 
plementary    chemical-explosive     tests.    The 
smaller   of    the    two    nuclear    shots   was    In 
hard   rock  and   had  an   explosive   power   of 
one-half  kiloton  at  a  burst  depth  of  about 
100  feet:    it   formed   a   crater   of   alKiut  200 
feet  in  diameter  and  CO  feet  deep.  The  larger 
one  was  In  loose  rock  and  had  an  explosive 
power  of  100  kllotons  at  600  feet  deep,  form- 
ing a  crater  1,200  feet  In  diameter  and  300 
feet  deep.   These  teste  released  much  more 
radioactivity  than  allowed  by  the  test  ban. 
but  they   were   carried   out  before   it  came 
into  cSent    Bv  wav  of  comparison,  the   100 
kiloton  burst  was  about  five  times  as  power- 
ful as  the  original  1945  atom  bombs,  such  as 
the  one  tested  at  Alomogordo.  The  craterlng 
experiments  vrtth   chemical   explosives  have 
completed  the  series  down   to  smaller  sizes 
and  have  helped  determine  the  relationship 
between  explosive  power  and  crater  dimen- 
sions,   as   well    as    the    combined    effects    of 
several    simultaneous    bursts    near   one    an- 
other  It  has  been  found  that  several  chemi- 
cal explosives  properly  spaced  in  a  straight 
line    make    a    neat    ditch    somewhat    wider 
across  than  the  crater  formed  by  one  of  the 
explosives    singly.    Such     experiments     are 
the  .source   of   the  conclusion   that  a   canal 
can  probably  be  dug  by  nuclear  means. 

Two  possible  engineering  designs  are  being 
considered  for  the  nuclearly  dug  canal:   the 
single-row    ditch    and    the    multiple-array 
ditch  The  first  Is  made  by  detonating  simul- 
taneously   a    single   row    of   explosives    that 
make  a  long  crater  With  sloping  sides  similar 
to  the  round  single-explosive  craters.  Experi- 
ments to  produce  single  conical  craters  have 
been    successfully    performed    with    conven- 
tional explosives  In  desert  alluvium,  which 
is  a   rather  loose   compaction   of  sand   and 
gravel.  More  tests  will  be  needed  to  deter- 
mine  whether   the   peculiar   rock   structure 
of  the  ridge  in  Panama  will  behave  the  same 
way,  and  also  whether  the  slope  of  a  ditch 
will  be  less  satisfactory  than  that  of  a  conical 
crater.  It  appears  that  the  angle  of  the  slope 
from  this  kind  of  explosion  is  close  to.  but 
fortunately  somewhat  short  of  the  critical 
angle  of  repose  for  short- time  stability.  The 
slope  is  deternUned  by  a  double  process  of 
formation.  The  violent  shock  wave  that  ejects 
the  material  from  the  crater  sends  it  almost 
vertically  upward,  much  of  it  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  feet,  and  most  of  it  falls  back 
into  the  crater,  but  after  a  considerable  delay. 
While    this    material    is    In    the    air,    the 
shaken-up  and  partly  pulverized  sides  of  the 
temporary  crater  slide  down  to  form  a  slope 
at  the  short-time  angle  of  repose.  When  the 
ejected  material  returns.  It  forms  over  this 
a  layer  that  Is  somewhat  thicker  In  the  mid- 
dle, so  that  its  surface  is  not  as  steep  as  the 
original  slope. 

The  other  possibility  is  the  multiple-array 
ditch.  One  might,  for  example,  plant  a 
series  of  large  charges  along  a  central  row 
and  smaller  charges  in  a  row  on  either  side, 
the  whole  array  to  be  detonated  at  once. 
Though  not  yet  proved  by  experiment,  it  is 
expected  that  the  result  would  be  a  ditch 
vrtth  flatter  sides.  This  method  does,  of 
course,  require  a  bigger  total  charge  to 
achieve  a  given  depth,  and  since  the  amount 
of  charge  that  can  be  detonated  at  once 
will  be  limited  by  considerations  of  blast 
damage  in  Panama  City,  the  multiple-array 
may  be  less  acceptable  than  the  single-row 
method. 

The  stability  of  the  slopes  Is  a  matter  of 
concern  in  the  digging  of  any  canal.  The 
slopes  of  the  present  canal  are  not  entirely 
stable;  the  channel  must  be  dredged  to  keep 
ahead  of  minor  slumping  and  there  have 
been  landslides,  though  none  serious  enough 
to  block  the  canal  since  It  was  opened  to 
full-time  traffic.  It  is  impossible  to  say  with 
certainty  that  a  nuclearly-dug  canal,  with 
Its  much  deeper  cut  through  the  ridge,  will 
not  have  worse  trouble  of  this  sort,  but  the 


hope  Is  that  any  trouble  will  be  absorbed  by 
the  more  generous  proportions.  In  making 
proper  provision  for  sliding  and  slumping, 
it  may  be  better  to  over-dig  with  the  single- 
row  method.  To  get  a  couple  of  hundred  feet 
deeper  with  a  single  row  (thus  producing  a 
wider  channel)  and  then  to  cope  with  some 
sliding  or  slumping  of  the  slopes,  which 
would  only  partially  fill  in  the  extra  depth 
and  width,  may  be  cheaper  than  digging  a 
slldeproof  canal  to  the  required  depth  with 
a  multiple  array. 

In  summary,  then,  nuclear  digging  seems 
to  be  a  practical  way  of  building  a  canal, 
although  further  testing  Is  needed  before  the 
design  can  be  established.  The  problems  of 
blast-damage  and  radioactivity  are  incon- 
venient, and  they  limit  the  choice  of  a  route 
to  remote  areas,  but  these  are  manageable 
problems. 

The  chief  argument  for  the  nuclear  method 
Is  its  economy;  the  government  would  not 
need  to  spend  as  much  of  the  taxpayers- 
money  to  get  a  sea-level  canal  dug  this  way 
as  by  conventional  means.  The  relative  econ- 
omy of  the  nuclear  method  refiects  the  fact 
that  the  cost  of  developing  nuclear  explo- 
sives has  been  charged  off  over  the  years  to 
military  development,  and  the  explosives  for 
blasting  are  considered  a  spin-off.  There  Is 
irony  In  the  use  of  Isaiah's  term  "Plowshare": 
we  can  afford  the  plowshares  only  because  we 
have  already  paid  for  the  forge  to  fashion  the 
swords. 

The  cost  of  the  explosive  Increases  sur- 
prisingly little  with  the  power  of  the  explo- 
sive so  that  an  enormous  blast  of  a  megaton 
or  more  is  the  big  economy  size.  This  Is  be- 
cause an  H-bomb  uses  for  the  most  part 
cheaper  material  than  an  A-bomb.  A  10- 
klloton  burst  costs  $350,000.  but  one  that 
Is  200  times  as  powerful  costs  less  than  twice 
as  much. 

The  economics  of  the  canal  must  be 
judged  in  a  broad  view.  To  enlarge  the  pres- 
ent canal,  as  proposed  in  the  Terminal  Lake- 
Third  Locks  plan,  is  as  cheap  a  way  as  any 
to  handle  the  prospective  traffic  of  the  fore- 
seeable future.  It  has  the  added  advantage 
of  a  minimal  disruption  of  what  we  already 
have,  using  the  facilities  of  the  present  canal 
and  leaving  undisturbed  the  cities,  water 
reservoirs,  and  ocean  fisheries.  Such  a  course 
offers  political  stability,  which  Is  in  itself 
desirable.  Either  kind  of  sea-level  canal 
would  have  the  capacity  to  carry  still  more 
traffic,  without  the  necessity  of  operating 
locks  (except  part  of  the  time  in  tide  con- 
trol), but  the  sea-level  canal  runs  the  risk 
of  harming  aquatic  life  through  the  mixing 
of  ecologies. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  sea  level  canal,  there 
is  no  clear-cut  case  for  nuclear  as  against 
conventional  digging.  Even  the  argument  of 
the  relative  cheapness  of  the  nuclear  method 
Is  not  compelling,  since  there  is  more  po- 
tential for  unpredictable  cost  fluctuation; 
If  for  example,  problems  in  nuclear  blasting 
arise,  there  is  the  possibility  that  costs  would 
Increase  enormously.  The  costs  of  earth-mov- 
ing by  conventional  means  are  much  better 
defined,  and  in  addition,  government  ex- 
penditures on  heavy  earth-moving  machinery 
for  canal  construction  would  have  greater 
benefit  in  stimulating  industry. 

It  Is  impressive  In  retrospect  to  think  that 
the  present  lock-canal  was  constructed  in 
the  era  of  1906-14,  when  the  model-T  Ford 
vas  a  new  concept,  when  awkward  shovels 
were  run  by  steam,  and  when  most  exca- 
vaUng  in  the  United  States  was  done  with 
a  horse-drawn  shovel.  At  that  time  a  sea- 
level  canal  could  have  been  built  for  about 
twice  the  cost  of  the  lock  canal.  Some  of  the 
cost  and  an  important  part  of  the  success  was 
due  to  the  conquest  of  malaria,  no  longer  a 
problem.  Clearly,  the  sea-level  canal  could 
be  built  by  conventional  methods  much  more 
eislly  now.  with  modern  earth-moving  ma- 
chinery, possibly  further  Improved  for  the 
speciilc  purpose.  Clearly,  It  is  not  necessary 


to    use    nuclear    explosives    to    construct    a 
sea-level  canal. 

Against  the  short-term  economy  of  the 
nuclear  method  must  be  balanced  our  lack 
of  full  information  on  Its  use  and  the  conse- 
quences, the  Increased  radioactivity,  the 
need  to  clear  the  adjacent  area  and  to  re- 
locate the  population  centers  of  Panama,  and 
a  less  convenient  shipping  route.  None  of 
these  reservations  is  to  be  taken  lightly  in 
admitting  the  possibility  of  using  Plowshare 
to  build  the  r.ew  Panama  Canal. 


Report  of  the  Board  of  Consulting  Engi- 
neers FOR  THE  Panama  Canal 
To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 
I  submit  herewith  the  letter  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  transmitting  the  report  of  the 
Board  of  Consulting  Engineers  on  the  Pana- 
ma  Canal   and   the  report  of  the  Isthmian 
Canal  Commission  thereon,  together  with  a 
letter  written  to  the  chairman  of  the  Isth- 
mian Canal  Commission  by  Chief  Engineer 
Stevens    Both  the  Board  of  Consulting  En- 
gineers and  the  Canal  Commission  divide  in 
their  report.  The  majority  of  the  Board  of 
Consulting  Engineers,  eight  in  number,  in- 
cluding the  five  foreign  engineers,  favor  a  sea- 
level   canal,   and   one  member  of  the  Canal 
Commission.    Admiral    Endicott.    takes    the 
same  view.  Five  of  the  eight  American  mem- 
bers of   the  Board  of  Consulting  Engineers 
and  five  members  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Com- 
mission  favor   the  lock   canal,   and  so  does 
Chief    Engineer    Stevens.    The    Secretary    af 
Wir  recommends  a  lock  canal  pursuant  to 
the  recommendation  of  the  minority  of  the 
Board   of  Consulting  Engineers  and  of   the 
majority    of    the    Canal    Commission.    After 
careful  study  of  the  papers  submitted  and 
full    and    exhaustive    consideration    of    the 
whole  subject  I  concur  in  this  recommenda- 

'n'will  be  noticed  that  the  American  en- 
L'ineers  on  the  Consulting  Board  and  on  the 
Commission  by  a  more  than  two  to  one  ma- 
jority favor  the  lock  canal,  whereas  the  for- 
eign engineers  are  a  unit  against  it.  I  think 
this  is  Dart'.y  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  great  traffic  canal  of  the  Old  World  is  the 
Suez  Canal,   a   sea-level   canal,  whereas   the 
great  traffic  canal  of  the  New  World  is  the 
Sault   Ste.   Marie   Canal,    a   lock   canal.   Al- 
though the  latter,  the  Soo.  Is  closed  to  navi- 
gation during  the  winter  months    It  carries 
annually  three  times  the  traffic  of  the  Suez 
Canal.  In  my  Judgment  the  very  "We  <irgu- 
ment  of  the  majority  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
sulting Engineers  is  vitiated  by  their  failure 
to  pay  proper  heed  to  the  lessons  taught  by 
the  construction  and  operation  of  the  Soo 
canal    It  must  be  borne  in  mind,   as  the 
Commission   points    out.    that   there    Is    no 
question  of  building  what  has  been  P  ctur- 
esquely  termed  "the  Straits  of  Panama;    that 
is  a  waterway  through  which  the  largest  ves- 
sels could  go  with  safety  at  uninterrupted 
high  speed.  Both  the  sea-level  canal  and  the 
proposed  lock  canal  would  be  too  narrow  and 
shallow  to  be  called  with  any  ti^thfulne^  a 
strait,  or  to  have  any  of  the  properties  of  a 
^de   deep  water  strip.  Both  of  them  would 
be  cknals    pure  and  simple.  Each  type  has 
certain    disadvantages    and    certain    advan- 
tages. But.  m  my  judgment,  the  dlsadvan- 
tales  are  fewer  and  the  advantages  very  much 
griater    in    the   case    of    a   lock    canal    sub- 
stantially as  proposed  in  the  papers  forwarded 
herewith;  and  I  call  especial  attention  to  the 
fact   that   the   chief   engineer,   who   will   be 
mainly  responsible  for  the  success  of   this 
mighty  engineering  feat,  and  who  has  there- 
Sre  a  peculiar  personal  interest  in  judging 
aright,  is  emphatically  and  earnestly  in  favor 
of  the  lock-canal   project  and  against  the 
sea-level  project.  .„ 

A  careful  study  of  the  reports  seems  to 
establish  a  strong  probability  that  the  fol- 
lovrtng  are  the  facts:  The  sea-level  canal 
would  be  Slightly  less  exposed  to  damage  in 
The  event  of  war.  the  running  expenses,  apart 
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from  the  heavy  co«t  of  Interest  on  th« 
•mount  employed  to  build  it.  would  be  lew. 
and  for  small  shlpB  the  Ume  of  transit 
would  probably  be  less.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  lock  canal  at  a  level  of  80  feet  or  there- 
abouts would  not  cost  much  more  than  half 
as  much  to  build  and  could  be  built  in  about 
half  the  time,  while  there  would  be  very 
much  less  risk  connected  with  building  it. 
and  for  large  ships  the  transit  would  be 
quicker,  while,  taking  Into  account  the  in- 
terest on  the  amount  saved  In  building,  tlie 
actual  cost  of  maintenance  would  be  less. 
After  being  built  it  would  be  easier  to  en- 
large the  lock  canal  than  the  sea-level  canal. 
Moreover,  what  has  been  actually  demon- 
strated m  making  and  operating  the  great 
lock  canal,  the  Soo.  a  more  important  artery 
of  traffic  than  the  great  sea-level  canal,  the 
Suez,  goes  to  support  the  opinion  of  the 
minority  of  the  Consulting  Board  of  Engi- 
neers and  of  the  majority  of  the  Isthmian 
Canal  Commission  as  to  the  superior  safety. 
feasibility,  and  desirability  of  building  a 
lock  canal  at  Panama 

The  law  now  on  our  statute  books  lieema  to 
contemplate  a  lock  canal.  In  my  Judgment  a 
lock  c.tnal.  .IS  herein  recommended,  is  advis- 
able If  the  Congress  directs  that  a  sea-level 
canal  be  constructed  Its  direction  will,  of 
course,  be  carried  out.  Otherwise  the  canal 
will  be  built  on  substantially  the  plan  lor 
a  lock  canal  outlined  by  the  accompanying 
papers,  such  changes  being  made,  of  course, 
as  may  be  found  actually  necessarv.  includ- 
ing possibly  the  change  recommended  by 
the  Secretary  of  War  as  to  the  «Ke  of  the 
dam  on  the  Paclflc  side. 

THCODOaK    RoosrvELT. 

Th«   White   House.   February   19.   1906 

3.  3106 

A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Increase  of  capacity 
and  the  Improvement  of  operations  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentattves    of    the    United    States    of 
America    in    Congress   assembled.  That    this 
Act  mav  be  cited  as  the  Panama  Canal  Mod- 
ernization Act  of   1968". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Governor  of  the  Canal 
Zone,  under  tne  supervision  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
prosecute  the  work  necessary  to  increase  the 
capacity  and  improve  the  operations  of  the 
Panama  Canal  through  the  adaptation  of 
the  third  locks  project  set  forth  In  the  report 
of  the  Governor  of  the  Panama  Canal,  dated 
February  24,  1939  (House  Document  Num- 
bered 210.  Seventy-sUth  Congress!,  and 
authorized  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Act  of 
August  11,  1939  (53  Stat.  1409;  Public  Num- 
bered 391.  Seventy-sixth  Congress),  with 
usable  lock  dimensions  of  one  hundred  and 
forty  feet  by  one  thousand  two  hundred  feet 
by  forty-five  feet,  and  Including  the  follow- 
ing: elimination  of  the  Pedro  Miguel  locks, 
and  consolidation  of  all  Paclflc  locks  near 
Mlraflores  In  new  lock  structures  to  corre- 
spond with  the  locks  arrangements  at  Gatun. 
raise  the  summit  water  level  to  approxi- 
mately ninety-two  feet,  and  provide  a  sum- 
mit-level lake  anchorage  at  the  Paclflc  end 
of  the  canal,  together  with  such  appurtenant 
structures,  works,  and  facilities,  and  enlarge- 
ments or  Improvements  of  existing  channels, 
structures,  works,  and  facilities,  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary,  at  a  total  cost  not  to 
exceed  $850,000,000. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  the  second  sentence 
and  the  second  paragraph  of  the  Act  of 
Augtist  11.  1939  (53  Stat.  1409;  Public  Num- 
bered 391.  Seventy-sixth  Congress),  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  the  work  authorized 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  As  used  In 
such  Act.  the  terms  •Governor  of  the  Panama 
Canal"'.  "Secretary  of  War",  and  "Panama 
Railroad  Company"  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  refer  to  the  "Governor  of  the 
Canal  Zone".  "Secretary  of  the  Army",  and 
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"Panam*  Canal  Company",  respectively,  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  is  hereby  esUbllshed  a 
board,  to  be  known  as  the  "Panama  Canal 
Advisory  and  Inspection  Board"  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Board") . 

(b)  The  Boord  shall  be  composed  of  Ave 
members  who  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  America  Members  of  the  Board 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
as  follows: 

( 1 )  one  member  from  private  life,  experi- 
enced and  skilled  In  private  business  ( includ- 
ing engineering): 

t2>  two  members  from  private  life,  ex- 
perienced and  skilled  in  the  science  of 
engineering: 

(3)  one  member  who  is  a  commissioned 
officer  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  United 
States  Army  (retired):  and 

(4)  one  member  who  Is  a  commissioned 
officer  of  the  line.  United  States  Navy 
(retired). 

(c)  The  President  shall  designate  as 
Chairman  of  the  Board  one  of  the  members 
experienced  and  skilled  In  the  science  of 
engineering. 

Id)  The  President  shall  All  each  vacancy 
on  the  Board  In  the  same  manner  as  the 
original  appointment. 

le)  The  Board  shall  cease  to  exist  on  that 
date  designated  by  the  President  as  the  date 
on  which  Its  work  under  this  Act  Is 
completed. 

(f)  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  shall  be 
paid  basic  pay  at  the  rate  provided  for  level  II 
of  the  Executive  Schedule  in  section  5313  of 
title  5.  United  State*  Code.  The  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  appointed  from  private  life 
shall  be  paid  basic  pay  at  a  per  annum  rate 
which  Is  •500  ISM  than  the  rate  of  l>aalc  pay 
of  the  Chairman.  The  members  of  the  Board 
who  are  retired  officers  of  the  United  States 
Army  and  the  United  SUtes  Navy  each  shall 
be  paid  at  a  rate  of  basic  pay  which,  when 
added  to  his  pay  and  allowances  as  a  re- 
tired officer,  will  esUbllsh  his  total  rate  of 
pay  from  the  United  SUtes  at  a  per  anniun 
rate  which  is  1500  less  than  the  rate  of  basic 
pay  of  the  Chairman. 

(g)  The  Board  shall  appoint,  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  In  the 
competitive  service,  a  secretary  and  such 
other  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  Its  functions  and  activities  and  shall 
flx  their  rates  of  haalc  pay  in  accordance 
with  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of  chap- 
ter 53  of  such  title,  relating  to  classification 
and  General  Schedule  pay  rates.  The  secre- 
tary and  other  personnel  of  the  Board  shall 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Board. 

Sec  4  (a)  The  Board  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  study  and  review  all  plans  and 
designs  for  the  third  locks  project  referred 
to  in  section  2(a)  of  this  Act,  to  make  on- 
the-slte  studlea  and  inspections  of  the  third 
locks  project,  and  to  obtain  current  Informa- 
tion on  all  phases  of  planning  and  construc- 
tion with  respect  to  such  project.  The  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Canal  Zone  shall  furnish  and 
make  available  to  the  Board  at  all  times  cur- 
rent Information  with  respect  to  such  plans, 
designs,  and  construction.  No  construction 
work  shall  be  commenced  at  any  stage  of 
the  third  locks  project  unless  the  plans  and 
designs  for  such  work,  and  all  changes  and 
modifications  of  such  plans  and  designs,  have 
been  submitted  by  the  Governor  of  the  Canal 
Zone  to,  and  have  had  the  prior  approval  of, 
the  Board.  The  Board  shall  report  promptly 
to  the  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone  the  results 
of  Its  studies  and  reviews  of  all  plans  and 
designs,  including  changes  and  modifications 
thereof,  which  have  been  submitted  to  the 
Board  by  the  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone, 
together  with  Its  approval  or  disapproval 
thereof,  or  Its  recommendations  for  changes 
or  modifications  thereof,  and  lu  reasons 
therefor. 


(b)  The  Board  shall  submit  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Congress  an  annual  report 
covering  Its  activities  and  functions  under 
t^ils  Act  and  the  progress  of  the  work  on  the 
third  locks  project  and  may  submit.  In  Its 
discretion,  interim  reports  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congress  with  respect  to  these 
matters. 

Sec.  5.  For  the  purpose  of  conducting  all 
studies,  reviews.  Inquiries,  and  Investigations 
deemed  neceasary  by  the  Board  In  carrying 
out  its  functions  and  activities  under  this 
Act.  the  Board  Is  authorized  to  utilize  any 
official  reports,  documents,  data,  and  papers 
In  the  possession  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment and  Its  officials;  and  the  Board  Is 
given  power  to  designate  and  authorize  any 
member,  or  other  personnel,  of  the  Board,  to 
administer  oaths  and  affirmations,  subpena 
witnesses,  take  evidence,  procure  Information 
and  date,  and  require  the  production  of  any 
books,  papers,  or  other  documents  and  rec- 
ords which  the  Board  may  deem  relevant  or 
material  to  the  performance  of  the  functions 
and  activities  of  the  Board.  Such  attendance 
of  witnesses,  and  the  production  of  docu- 
mentary evidence,  may  be  required  from  any 
place  In  the  Unite-:  States,  or  any  territory, 
or  any  other  area  under  the  control  or  Juris- 
diction of  the  United  States.  Including  the 
Canal  Zone. 

Sec.  6.  In  carrying  out  Its  functions  and 
actlvlUes  under  this  Act.  the  Board  Is  au- 
thorized to  obUln  the  services  of  experts  and 
consultants  or  organizations  thereof  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  3109  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  at  rates  not  In  excess  of  $200  per 
diem. 

Sec.  7.  Upon  request  of  the  Board,  the  head 
of  any  department,  agency,  or  establishment 
In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  authorized  to  detail,  on  a  reim- 
bursable or  nonreimbursable  basis,  for  such 
period  or  periods  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by 
the  Board  and  the  head  of  the  department, 
agency,  or  establishment  concerned,  any  of 
the  personnel  of  such  department,  agency,  or 
establishment  to  assist  the  Board  In  carrying 
out  Its  functions  and  activities  under  this 
Act. 

Sec.  8.  The  Board  may  use  the  United  States 
malls  In  the  same  manner  and  upon  the  same 
conditions  as  other  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

Sec.  9.  The  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices shall  provide,  on  a  relmbvirsable  basis, 
such  administrative  support  services  for  the 
Board  as  the  Board  may  request 

Sec.  10.  The  Board  may  make  expenditures 
for  travel  and  subsistence  expenses  of  mem- 
bers and  personnel  of  the  Bocud  In  accord- 
ance with  chapter  57  of  title  6.  United  SUtes 
Code,  for  rent  of  quarters  at  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment and  In  the  Canal  Zone,  and  for  such 
printing  and  binding  as  the  Board  deems  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  effectively  lU  functions 
and  activities  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  1 1 .  All  expenses  of  the  Board  shall  be 
allowed  and  paid  upon  the  presenUtlon  of 
itemized  vouchers  therefor  approved  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  or  by  such  other 
member  or  employee  of  the  Board  as  the 
Chairman  may  designate. 

Sec.  12.  Any  provision  or  provisions  of  the 
indicated  Act  of  August  11,  1939  (53  SUt. 
1409)  or  of  any  other  Act  inconsistent  with, 
or  opposed  to.  any  provision  or  provisions  of 
this  Act.  are  hereby  repealed  and  shall  be  of 
no  effect. 

Sec.  13.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Board  each  fiscal  year 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  functions  and  activities  under  this  Act. 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 


AMENDMENT  OF  LAND  AND  WATER 
CONSERVATION  FUND  ACT  OF 
1965— CONFERENCE  REPORT 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
iwo  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  <S.  1401)  to  amend  title 
I  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act  of  1965.  and  for  other  purposes. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 
The  bill  clerk  read  the  report. 
( For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  June  2S.  1968,  p.  19345,  Con- 
gressional Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  position  taken 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee  on  the  conference  report  on 
S.  1401,  the  bill  to  supplement  revenues  to 
the  land  and  water  conservation  fund. 
This  is  a  measure  which  is  badly  needed. 
It  will,  if  approved,  increase  the  revenues 
flowing  to  the  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion fund.  The  bill  also  provides  some 
new  tools  for  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior which  he  can  use  to  attack  the 
pi-oblem  of  rising  recreation  land  prices. 
In   recent  years,  particularly  during 
this  decade.  Congress  has  recognized  its 
responsibilities    to    preserve    our    most 
precious  and  unique  natural  landscapes 
before  they  are  used  for  purposes  other 
than  recreation  or  conservation.  It  has 
also  recognized  the  need  for  Federal  as- 
.'.istance  to  States  and  local  governments 
in  their  efforts  to  provide  increased  recre- 
ation opportunities  for  the  growing  popu- 
lations. .     , 
In  particular.  Congress  has  authorized 
the  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore,   the 
Fire  Island  National  Seashore,  and  the 
Delaware  Water  Gap  National  Recrea- 
tion Area.  Even  though  these  facilities 
have  been  authorized,  there  still  have 
not  been  sufBcient  appropriations  ap- 
proved   by    Congress   to    complete    the 
acquisition  of  lands  within  the  bounda- 
ries of  these  national  areas.  In  addition. 
Congress  is  presently  considering  bills 
which  would  create  a  Redwoods  national 
park,  a  national  system  of  trails,  a  na- 
tional system  of  scenic  and  wild  rivers, 
and  other  recreation  areas  which  will 
need  a  considerable  amount  of  money 
once  they  are  authorized. 

The  source  of  money  for  all  these  pro- 
grams. Federal  and  State,  is  the  land 
and  water  conservation  fimd. 

In  addition  to  the  problem  of  a  land 
and  water  conservation  fund  which  is 
inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
States  and  the  Federal  agencies,  we  are 


facing  an  escalation  of  recreation  land 
prices  which  ranges  between  15-  and  20- 
percent  each  year. 

S.  1401,  as  agreed  to  in  conference, 
would  add  to  the  land  and  water  con- 
;,eivation  fund  for  the  next  5  years,  S200 
million  for  each  of  those  years. 

If  Congress  is  going  to  continue  to 
provide  the  Nation  with  park  and  rec- 
reation areas,  it  must  provide  this  addi- 
tional authorization.  While  I  have  briefly 
mentioned  the  Federal  part  of  the  over- 
all land  and  water  consei-vation  fund,  it 
is  important  to  not  lose  sight  of  the  im- 
pact this  single  program  lias  within  each 
State. 

To  date,  more  than  $161  million  has 
been  allocated  to  the  States  and  their 
political  subdivisions  in  the  form  of  50- 
pcrcent  matching  grants.  This  money 
has  been  used  to  acquire  and  develop 
facilities  ranging  from  major  State 
parks  to  vest  pocket  parks  and  recrea- 
tion areas  within  the  inner  city  of  some 
of  our  major  communities. 

In  New  Hampshire  we  have  received 
over  $P4  million  under  this  program.  We 
know  it  works,  and  we  also  know  that 
our  needs  far  exceed  our  ability  to  raise 
local  revenue  to  provide  outdoor  recrea- 
tion areas  and  facilities  for  the  residents 
of  New  Hampshire  and  for  the  visitors 
to  our  State. 

Mr.  President,  I  congratulate  the  fine 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  and  the  members  of 
his  committee  for  their  outstanding  work 
on  this  measure. 

I  urge  the  approval  of  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
ference report  on  S.  1401  represents  a 
true  compromise  between  the  differing 
versions  of  the  House  and  Senate  with 
respect  to  the  most  controversial  point 
that  developed  during  the  long  debate 
here  in  the  Senate;  namely,  the  use  of 
a  portion  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
receipts  as  an  added  source  of  revenue 
for  the  land  and  water  conservation 
fund.  I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  con- 
ferees adopted  much  of  the  substance  of 
the  Senate's  position. 

That  Is,  direct  appropriations  are  the 
primary  source  for  the  desperately 
needed  new  revenues  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund  must  have  if  outdoor 
recreation  programs  of  the  States  and 
the  Federal  agencies  are  to  be  main- 
tained. This  was  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  El- 
lender].  However,  in  view  of  the  critical 
situation  with  respect  to  land  price  es- 
calation, the  conferees  provided  that,  for 
a  limited  5-year  period,  if  funds  from 
the  sources  provided  in  the  1964  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  plus 
the  direct  appropriations  authorized  in 
the  current  bill  do  not  total  $200  million 
a  year,  then  and  in  that  event  enough  of 
the  receipts  from  oil  and  gas  leasing  on 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  shall  be 
covered  into  the  fund  to  bring  its  income 
up  to  the  authorized  amount  of  $200 
million. 

DIRECT   APPROPRIATIONS   PRIMART   SOURCE 

But  the  direct  appropriations  for  which 
provision  was  made  by  the  floor  amend- 
ment sponsored  by  the  able  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Lousiana  I  Mr.  Ellender]  are 


the  primary  source  of  the  new  revenues 
for  tne  fund. 

As  I  stated  during  the  floor  discussion 
on  appointment  of  conferees  on  S.  1401, 
there  were  other  major  differences  be- 
tween the  House  and  Senate  bills.  Satis- 
factory agreement  has  been  reached,  I 
believe,  on  all  of  the  points  of  disagree- 
ment. It  will  be  recalled  that  the  House 
amendment  provided  for  the  repeal,  ef- 
fective March  31,  1969.  of  the  provisions 
in  the  basic  act  which  established  a  uni- 
foi-m  system  of  admission  and  user  fees 
for  all  Federal  recreation  areas.  This  Is 
the  so-called  Golden  Eagle  program  con- 
cerning which  there  has  been  no  little 
controversy. 

The  House  specifically  provided  that 
its  action  in  repealing  the  Golden  Eagle 
would  in  no  way  affect  the  operations  of 
tlie  1951  law  which  authorized  individ- 
ual agencies  to  collect  fees  where  facili- 
ties and  services  are  provided  at  public 
expense.  The  Senate  bill  retained  the 
Golden  Eagle,  and  our  report  on  S.  1401 
committed  the  committee  to  a  thorough 
study  of  the  admission  and  user  fee 
program. 


GOLDEN    EACI.E    RETAINED    I  NTIL     1970 

The  conference  committee  recom- 
mends adoption  of  the  House  language 
with  an  amendment  changing  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  repeal  to  March  31, 
1970,  and  with  an  additional  clarifying 
amendment  to  insure  that,  in  the  mean- 
time, collections  under  the  fee  system 
will  continue  to  be  covered  into  the  gen- 
eral land  and  water  conservation  fund. 
Thus,  there  will  be  ample  opportunity 
for  further  study  of  the  benefits  and 
drawbacks  of  the  controversial  Golden 
Eagle  program  under  which  persons  who 
use  and  enjoy  Federal  outdoor  recrea- 
tion facilities  for  which  taxpayers  funds 
have  been  expended  pay  a  small  fee  for 
the  privilege. 

Another  point  of  difference  between 
the  two  Houses  was  the  authority  for 
advance  appropriations.  The  basic  law 
provides  for  advance  appropriations  for 
a  period  of  8  years  in  amounts  up  to  S60 
million  a  year.  S.  1401  as  reported  by 
committee  terminated  this  advance  ap- 
propriation authority,  but  when  the 
proposed  new  sources  of  revenue  were 
stricken  from  the  bill,  it  was  desirable 
that  this  authority  be  retained,  so  the 
termination  provision  was  stricken  by 
floor  amendment.  The  House  did  not 
delete  the  provision  from  its  bill.  Adop- 
tion of  the  conferees  recommendation 
for  additional  revenues  will  make  ad- 
vance appropriations  unnecessary,  and 
accordingly  the  Senate  recedes  on  dele- 
tion of  the  termination  section  in  the 

bill. 

The  Senate  version  of  the  bill  included 
a  provision  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  enter  into  option  con- 
tracts for  the  acquisition  of  lands  within 
national  park  system  areas.  Expenditures 
under  this  authority  were  limited  to 
$500,000  a  year.  The  House  version  of  the 
bill  contained  no  provision  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  conference  committee  amend- 
ment Incorporates  the  Senate  provision. 

EXCHANGE  PROVISIONS  BROADENED 

S  1401,  as  it  passed  the  Senate,  au- 
thorized the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
convey  freeiiold  or  leasehold  Interests  in 
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land  within  the  national  park  system  and 
"miscellaneous  areas"  icf.  16  U.S.C.  sec 
Ic)  In  cerUin  insUnces  but  excepted 
therefrom  property  within  national  parks 
proper  or  within  national  monuments  of 
scientific  significance.  The  House  version 
of  the  bill  did  not  contain  this  exception. 
The  conference  committee  recommends 
the  Senate  language  with  a  clarifying 
amendment.  ^     „ 

In  its  version  of  S.  1401.  the  Senate 
included  a  subsection  providing  for  ex- 
change of  properties  in  the  same  State 
or  Stotes  as  a  means  of  acquiring  land 
within  authorized  units  of  the  national 
park  system  and  miscellaneous  areas. 
The  House  version  limited  this  authority 
to  cases  in  which  such  exchanges  are 
otherwise  authorized  by  law  and  required 
that  the  land  conveyed  in  exchange  be 
within  the  same  unit  as  that  in  which 
the  land  acquired  is  located.  The  Senate 
version  also  exempted  from  exchange 
Federal  timberlands  managed  under  a 
sustained-yield  program,  and  required 
that  public  hearings  be  held  before  any 
exchange  took  place.  The  House  version 
did  not  include  these  provisions. 

The  conference  committee  recom- 
mends language  that  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  accept  title  to 
non-Federal  lands  within  a  unit  of  the 
national  park  system  or  miscellaneous 
area  and  in  exchange  therefor  to  convey 
land  under  his  judisdiction  that  is  lo- 
cated in  the  same  State  as  is  the  prop- 
erty to  be  acquired.  Public  hearings 
would  be  held  if  requested  by  a  SUte  or 
a  poUtlcal  subdivision,  or  by  a  party  in 
interest  under  the  conference  commit- 
tee's recommendation,  and  the  Senate's 
exemption  from  exchanges  of  Federal 
timberland  managed  under  a  sustaloed- 
yield  program  is  retained. 

REPORT   SIGNED   BT    AIA  COHrOtKXS 

Mr.  President,  the  report  was  signed 
by  all  of  the  conferees.  I  believe  it  is  a 
fair  and  equitable  adjustment  of  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  action  taken  by  the 
Senate  and  that  taken  by  the  House  of 
Representatives.  There  was  considerable 
controversy  on  the  appointment  of  con- 
ferees: we  had  a  rollcall  vote,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Interior  Committee  at 
that  time  made  it  very  clear  that  an 
honest  effort  would  be  made  to  reach  a 
compromise. 

I  believe  we  have  reached  a  good  com- 
promise and  we  retained  the  basic  ob- 
jectives that  both  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  had  in  mind. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator   yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  able  senior  Senator  from  Colorado, 
who  was  very  helpful  in  the  conference. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  words  the  Senator  has  just  spoken 
are  very  true.  There  are  various  facets  of 
this  bill,  as  recognized  by  the  various 
amendments  which  the  Senator  has  dis- 
cussed, which  have  been,  at  one  time 
or  another,  highly  controversial — some- 
times. I  might  add.  without  respect  to 
parties. 

For  that  reason,  I  consider  that  the 
conference  which  we  held  on  this  bill 
last  week— last  Tuesday  afternoon,  as  I 
recall — was  a  very  productive  one.  We 
sat  there  and  tried  to.  and  actually  did 
in  some  Instances,  rewrite  amendments 
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so  that  they  met  the  best  interests  of 
the  Senate  and  the  best  interests  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Frankly.  I  believe  this  is  the  best  bill 
that  it  would  be  possible  for  this  Con- 
gress to  produce. 

Mr.  President.  I  sincerely  hope  that, 
as  passed,  the  measure  will  represent  a 
step  forward  in  this  important  area  of 
providing  lands  for  public  and  recrea- 
tional use  in  our  country-. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  able  Senator  from  Colorado  for  his 
very  kind  remarks.  The  Senator  was  ex- 
tremely helpful  in  connection  with  the 
decisions  that  were  made  in  the  con- 
ference. 

I  believe  it  is  the  best  possible  compro- 
mise that  could  have  been  achieved  un- 
der the  clrcumsUnces.  The  best  proof  of 
that  is  that  the  report  was  unanimous. 
The  able  Senator  from  Colorado  had 
a  different  point  of  view  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  funds,  as  he  stated 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  at  the  time 
of  the  appointment  of  the  conferees. 

I  think  the  words  of  the  Senator  in- 
dicating his  feelings  and  impression  as 
to  the  nature  and  result  of  the  confer- 
ence and  the  overall  judgment  of  that 
conference  should  carry  great  weight. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
finally  agreed  on  in  conference  repre- 
sents now  the  composite  opinions  of  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives  and  the  Sen- 
ate. And  after  all,  I  think  this  was  our 
duty  under  the  conference. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. We  achieved  the  basic  objectives 
that  the  Senate  and  House  had  in 
mind.  We  modified  the  means  as  to  how 
we  would  achieve  that  objective.  I  think 
this  is  a  good  resolution  of  a  very  trou- 
blesome problem  that  we  have  had  this 
year  in  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  committee  report  on  S. 

1401. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeirig  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


cessfully  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  Department  of  Transportation  Act 
which  would  have  established  within 
that  new  Department  an  OCQce  of  Air- 
craft Noise  Abatement.  I  believed  then. 
as  I  do  now.  that  what  is  required  is  a 
unified  attack  on  this  problem  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Under  its  provi- 
sions the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  in  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  would 
prescribe  and  amend  standards  for  the 
measurement,  control  and  abatement  of 
aircraft  noise  and  sonic  boom.  This  is 
done  through  the  certifying  procedure 
and  power  already  vested  in  FAA.  includ- 
ing, among  other  things,  air-worthiness 
certificates,  air  carrier  operating  cer- 
tificates and  airman  certificates. 

Although  not  a  perfect  procedure,  it 
does  seem  to  me  that  this  is  a  most 
worthwhile  beginning.  I  remain  con- 
vinced that  there  must  be  a  more  inten- 
sive and  coordinated  research  effort 
aimed  at  the  reduction  and  eventual 
elimination  of  the  most  serious  effects  ot 
aircraft  noise.  Naturally,  such  a  solution 
rests  on  a  comprehensive  attack  on  all 
the  environmental  problems  of  our  cit- 
ies. Noise  pollution,  as  other  environ- 
mental problems,  can  not  be  solved  in 
isolation.  However,  we  can  and  must 
act  now  to  reduce  aircraft  noise.  I  sup- 
port this  bill  and  urge  its  passage. 


July  2,  1968 
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ADJOURNMENT  TO  9  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, that  the  Senate  stand  in  ad- 
jourrmient  until  9  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
4  o'clock  and  52  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Wednes- 
day. July  3.  1968,  at  9  a.m. 


AIRCRAPT  NOISE  ABATEMENT  ^H.R. 
3400) 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  for 
some  time  been  deeply  concerned  about 
the  problem  of  noise  pollution,  and.  in 
particular,  aircraft  noise.  This  problem 
is  a  particularly  serious  one  in  many 
parts  of  New  York  State.  The  Metropoli- 
tan New  York  City  area  is  one  of  the 
busiest  air  centers  in  the  world.  Present- 
ly, there  is  need  to  develop  a  new  Jet  port 
and  many  smaller  satellite  airports  in 
this  region.  All  of  this  will  add  to  the  al- 
ready serious  problem  which  aircraft 
noise  causes  to  those  who  live  close  to 
airports — an  ever  increasing  number. 

For  this  reason.  I  have  repeatedly 
sought  to  stimulate  Federal  action  to 
meet  this  growing  crisis.  I  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1965.  which  was  ac- 
cepted, which  required  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Administrator  to  under- 
take a  study  of  ways  in  which  the  hard- 
ship and  economic  depreciation  suffered 
by  homeowners  in  the  vicinity  of  air- 
ports might  be  reduced.  In  1966. 1  unsuc- 


NOMINATIONS 

EScecutive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate.  July  2, 1968: 

POSTMASTEES 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  po6t- 
masters: 

CALITORNIA 

William  J.  McGovem,  Mlllbrae,  Calif.,  in 
place  of  H.  E.  Purpus.  retired. 

CONNECnCTJT 

Robert  L.  Parent,  Haddam,  Conn..  In  place 
of  M.  E.  Thayer,  retired. 

FLOBIOA 

CUrence  W.  Martin,  Jr..  Bartow.  Fla.,  In 
place  Of  G.  C.  Coker,  transferred. 

Gloria  D.  Pearce,  Klllarney.  Fla..  In  place 
of  L.  J.  Jonea.  retired. 

GEORGIA 

J.  Ray  Grant,  Forsyth.  Oa.,  In  place  of 
T.  M.  Smith,  retired. 

HAWAn 

Arthiir  C.  Kong,  Ewa  Beach.  HawaU.  In 
place  of  H.  K.  Chlng,  retired. 

ILLINOIS 

Catherine  R.  Martin,  Donovan.  111..  In  place 
Of  G.  A.  Doyle,  retired. 

Fred  E.  Schoonover.  Herrln.  ni..  In  place 
of  L.  L.  Herrin,  retired. 

IOWA 

Robert  B.  Seemuth.  Hills.  Iowa.  In  place 
of  W.  E.  Dletsch.  retired. 


KANSAS 

Kenneth  S.  Flncham,  Blue  Rapids,  Kans., 
In  place  of  R.  D.  Gallup,  deceased. 

MICHIGAN 

Joseph  E.  Uska,  Jr.,  Ashley,  Mich..  In  place 
of  R.  E.  Slevert,  transferred. 

MINNESOTA 

Mario  A.  CoUettl.  Aurora,  Minn..  In  place 
(.if  J.  L.  Zimmerman,  retired. 

Francis  J.  OKeefe.  Prior  Lake,  Minn.,  In 
place  of  M.  E.  Lannon,  retired. 

MISSOURI 

Hosea  Rhoades.  Thayer,  Mo..  In  place  of 
J.  W.  Mitchell,  retired. 

NEBRASKA 

Donald  L.  Shlmerka,  Pierce,  Nebr.,  In  place 
,jf  A.  E.  Brodhagen,  removed. 


NEW    JERSEY 

Alice  L.  Ordllle.  Clarksboro,  N.J.,  In  place 
of  Reva  Hllborn,  retired. 

Albert  L.  Schenone,  Union  City,  N.J.,  In 
place  of  Prank  Ella,  retired. 

OHIO 

Paul  E.  Rowse.  Harpster.  Ohio,  In  place  of 
E.  I.  Karr,  retired. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

John  R.  Macey,  Latrobe,  Pa.,  In  place  of 
J.  A.  Barkley,  retired. 

Robert  W.  Anderson,  Monaca,  Pa  ,  in  place 
of  F.  H.  Zlnke.  Jr.,  retired. 

TENNESSEE 

Colleen  C.  Meeks.  Coalmont,  Tenn.,  in 
place  of  C.  R.  Winton,  resigned. 


William  F.   Massey.  HartsvUle,   Tenn.,   in 
l)lace  of  E.  D.  Freedle,  retired. 

TEXAS 

Robert  G.  Brown,  Crawford,  Tex  ,  in  place 
of  O.  R.  Hawkins,  transferred. 

VIRGINIA 

Joseph  J.  Resteln  II,  Cape  Charles.  Va..  In 
place  of  S.  C.  Churn,  retired. 

WEST    VIRGINIA 

Nerval  J.  Tutwller,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  in 
place  of  P.  F.  Sheets,  deceased. 

WISCONSIN 

Patrick  J.  McGinley.  Gays  Mills,  Wis  ,  in 
place  of  W.  C.  Carroll,  retired. 

S.  Jane  Abbott,  Oconomowoc,  Wis.,  in  place 
of  J.  P.  Snyder,  resigned. 
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The  House  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch. 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

God  is  with  you  in  all  that  you  do. — 
Genesis  21 :  22. 

O  Thou  who  art  the  companion  of 
our  way  and  the  creative  spirit  ever  en- 
deavoring to  lead  us  to  ne^'  frontiers  of 
thought  and  action,  at  the  beginning  of 
a  new  day  we  bow  before  Thee  invoking 
Thy  blessing  up>on  us  and  praying  that 
Thy  wisdom  may  guide  us.  Thy 
strength  support  us.  and  Thy  love  hold 
us  true  all  the  day  long. 

In  the  midst  of  hectic  hours  and 
Imrassing  happenings  may  Thy  healing 
presence  restore  our  souls  and  lead  us 
in  the  paths  of  righteousness  for  Thy 
name's  sake. 

Forgive.  O  Lord,  our  impatient  im- 
pulses, our  petty  prejudices,  our  discour- 
iiged  dispositions.  Strengthen  us  to  make 
a  striking  contribution  to  the  life  of  our 
clay,  to  think  clearly,  to  speak  coura- 
peously,  to  act  confidently,  to  keep  our 
faith  in  Thee  and  our  coimtry  and  may 
this  faith  keep  up  steady  in  this  time  of 
trouble. 

In  the  Master's  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


for  the  fiscal  years  1970  and  1971  for  the 
construction  of  certain  highways  in  accord- 
ance with  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  3514.  An  act  to  authorize  the  use  of  the 
vessel  Mouette  in  the  coastwise  trade;   and 

SJ.Res.  181.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  the  week  of  August 
4  through  August  10,  1968,  as  "Professional 
Photography  Week." 


Lloyd 

Passman 

Stephens 

Long,  La. 

Patman 

Taft 

Long,  Md. 

Rees 

Thompson,  N.J 

McCloskey 

Reinecke 

UdaU 

McPall 

Resnlck 

UUman 

Mathias,  Calif. 

Rosenthal 

Van  Deerllu 

Mathias,  Md. 

Roush 

Walker 

Miller,  Calif. 

RuDpa 

Willis 

.Mlnlsh 

Schweiker 

WolH 

Nichols 

Slkes 

PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
EDUCATION  AND  LABOR  TO  SIT 
DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE  TODAY 
AND  TOMORROW 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  be  permitted  to 
sit  during  general  debate  today  and  to- 
morrow. This  has  been  cleared  with  the 
minority  members. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  367 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  imanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispen.sed 
with. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
f^mendment  joint  resolutions  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.J.  Res.  nil.  Joint  resolution  granting 
•he  consent  of  Congress  to  certain  addl- 
•-lonal  powers  conferred  upon  the  Kansas 
City  Area  Transportation  Authority  by  the 
.states  of  Kansas  and  Missouri;  and 

H  J.  Res.  1302.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  week  of  October  13.  1968,  as 
•  Salute  to  Elsenhower  Week." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  following  titles,  in  which  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  827.  An  act  to  establUh  a  nationwide 
system  of  trails,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  3418.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Calen- 
dar day. 

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
ordinarily  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  before  the  Pri- 
vate Calendar  is  called.  However,  in  the 
absence  of  any  Members,  I  must  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quoriun  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Roll  No.  221] 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  FISH- 
ERIES TO  FILE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
13940,  NEW  MARITIME  PROGRAM 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  have 
lintil  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report 
on  H.R.  13940,  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936.  and  other  statutes  to 
pi-ovide  a  new  maritime  program. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Barlns 
Bell 
Berry 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Bow 


Brown.  Calif. 
Burke.  Fla. 
Clawson,  Del 
Colmer 
Conyers 
Gorman 
Culver 
Davis.  Ga. 
Dlggs 
Donohue 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Evlns,  Tenn. 


Gettys 

Goodell 

Griffiths 

Hagan 

Halleck 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Herlong 

Holifield 

Holland 

Ichord 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Leggett 


V^TE     MUST     END     MOST-FA  VORED- 
NATION  PRIVILEGE  TO  POLAND 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.  * 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  1930's,  America  stood  by  wringing 
its  hands  while  conditions  in  Nazi  Ger- 
many moved  closer  and  closer  to  inevi- 
table tragedy.  We  did  nothing,  and  6  mil- 
lion Jews  died.  In  retrospect,  we  recog- 
nize that,  as  a  nation,  we  were  culpable 
in  our  indifference.  We  have  learned 
from  the  holocaust  that  we  cannot  con- 
front inhumanity  with  inaction. 

I  propose  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
take  a  first  step  to  confront  the  inhu- 
manity of  anti-Semitism  in  Poland. 
There,  a  government  is  using  persecu- 
tion of  Jews  as  a  political  instrument, 
though  less   than   30,000   Jews  remain 
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of  the  prewar  community  of  some  3 
million.  ^        ^,         , 

That  first  step  must  be  the  ending  of 
the  most-favored-nation  privileges 
which  Poland  receives  in  its  trade  with 
the  United  States.  These  privileges  have 
enabled  Poland  to  worsen  our  balance- 
of-payments  problem,  to  iU  own  advan- 
tage. The  continuation  of  these  privi- 
leges, by  a  country  that  moves  closer  and 
closer  to  the  Stalinism  of  another  era. 
is  intolerable. 

I  intend  to  offer  at  the  proper  time, 
an  amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  bill  to 
effectuate  the  aforementioned  denial  of 
most-favored-nation  treatment  to  Po- 
land if  possible. 


•GOOD     RIDDANCE     FLIGHTS"     TO 
CUBA 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
another  U.S.  airliner  has  been  skyjacked 
and  forced  down  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  Speakers,  there  is  absolutely  no 
reason  why  such  incident*  should  take 
place. 

Unlike  Cuba  or  any  other  Communist 
country,  people  who  are  not  content  with 
living  in  the  United  States  are  free  to 
leave  the  country  and  go  elsewhere.  They 
do  not  have  to  skyjack  a  plane  and 
threaten  the  passengers  and  pilots  to 
leave  the  United  States. 

I  have  proposed  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment adopt  a  "good  riddance  flight"  to 
Cuba  for  those  who  wish  to  return  to 
Cuba. 

We  send  planes  to  Cuba  every  day  to 
pick  up  Cuban  nationals  who  wish  to 
leave  and  come  to  the  United  States. 
They  are  called  freedom  flights.  When 
they  fly  to  Cuba,  they  are  empty. 

The  State  Department  could,  and 
should  as  soon  as  possible,  adopt  the 
good  riddance  Idea  and  allow  anyone  who 
wishes  to  get  on  one  of  those  empty 
planes  and  fly  to  Cuba.  The  only  condi- 
tion which  would  be  placed  on  such  an 
individual  would  be  that  he  could  not  re- 
turn to  the  United  States. 

The  State  Department  should  publi- 
cize the  plan,  especially  in  Latin-popu- 
lated areas  of  the  United  States.  It 
should  be  made  abundantly  clear  that 
we  have  no  reservations  about  shipping 
disgrxmtled  individuals  to  Cuba  and  that 
there  is  no  necessity  for  skyjacking 
planes  to  get  to  Cuba. 

I  ask  that  you  join  me  in  pressing  for 
the  adoption  of  this  plan. 


remarks,    and    to    include    extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  than 
77  percent  of  all  U.S.  households  own 
one  or  more  automobiles.  Americans, 
who  today  operate  some  80  million  cars, 
are  dependent  upon  the  automobile — and 
trucks — for  their  livelfhood,  transporta- 
tion and  recreation.  The  immediate 
availability  of  parts  and  repair  facilities 
are  essential  elements  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  these  automobiles. 

Fortunately,  the  franchise  automobile 
dealers  and  the  automobile  repair  shop 
operators,  many  of  whom  are  members 
of  the  Independent  Garage  Owners  Asso- 
ciation—IGOA— together  provide  a  na- 
tional network  of  facilities  for  the  major 
repairs  of  automobiles.  It  is  in  the  public 
interest  that  they  continue  to  perform 
their  important  function  m  an  expcdl- 
tiou.s  and  efficient  manner. 

With  this  as  a  background.  Chairman 
EviNs,  Representatives  Kluczynski. 
CoRMA.v.  CoNTE,  and  our  other  colleagues 
on  the  House  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  are  particularly  pleased  to 
learn  that  General  Motors  Corp.  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  have  worked 
out  a  plan  under  which,  when  adopted, 
the  GM  franchise  dealers  will  be  able  to 
serve  as  the  wholesale  distribution  sys- 
tem, nationwide  in  scope,  to  supply  sheet 
metal  body  parts — sometimes  called 
crash  parts — to  the  garagemen  and  body 
shop  operators  for  the  repair  of  GM  made 
automobiles  damaged  in  accidents.  GM 
will  pay  the  franchise  dealer  wholesale 
compensation  for  performing  this  dis- 
tribution function.  Thus,  independent 
garagemen  can  be  fully  competitive  with 
franchised  dealers. 

We  are  further  pleased  that  this  plan 
of  distribution  has  been  arranged  with- 
out time-consuming  and  expensive  liti- 
gation, and  GM  is  to  be  commended  for 
this  progressive  action.  This  sets  an  ex- 
cellent pattern  which  I  hope  the  rest  of 
the  industry  will  see  fit  to  follow  In  the 
immediate  future. 

We  heartily  believe  that  GM's  pro- 
posed plan  will  be  beneficial  to  the  con- 
sumer as  well  as  to  the  automobile  re- 
pair industry,  including  both  franchised 
dealers  and  the  operators  of  garages  and 
body  repair  shops. 


rights  President,  who  has  led  the  way 
toward  the  elimination  of  uny .  barrier.s 
to  keep  people  from  exercising  their  full 
rights  of  citizenship,  should  now  urge 
Congress  to  adopt  a  constitutional 
amendment  that  will  enable  18-year-old.s 
to  vote. 

President  Johnson  knows — as  we  our- 
selves must  know — that  right  and  justice 
are  on  the  side  of  this  Important  pro- 
posal. We  cannot  exclude  so  many 
Americans  from  the  right  to  vote  with- 
out diminishing  the  vitality  of  American 
society. 

These  young  people  are  fully  qualified 
by  virtue  of  their  education,  interests, 
and  dedication  to  fully  participate  in  our 
electoral  processes. 

We  now  have  the  opportunity  to  ful- 
fill the  promise  of  full  citizenship  foi 
more  than  10  million  young  Amerlcan.s.  I 
consider  this  to  be  a  rare  privilege  and  I 
am  delighted  to  lend  my  full  support  i o 
President  Johnson's  proposal. 

I  commend  the  President  for  his  wi.s- 
dom  and  leadership  in  focusing  the  Na- 
tion's attention  upon  the  need  for  up- 
dating restrictive  and  outmoded  laws. 

This  Congress  must  act — and  quickly-- 
to  do  Its  duty  in  this  regard. 
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GM  FRANCHISE  DEALERS  TO 
WHOLESALE  CRASH  PARTS  TO 
GARAGEMEN  AND  BODY  SHOP 
OPERATORS 

■Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 


SUPPORT  FOR  LOWERING  THE 
VOTING  AGE  REQUIREMENTS 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Permsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  President  Johnson  has  spoken 
out  in  behalf  of  a  considerable  niunber  of 
Americans  who  are  excluded  from  the 
political  processes  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  appropriate  that  a  great  civil 


RAMSEY  CLARK  IS  ALL  MIXED  UP 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Attorney  General.  Ramsey  Clark,  seem;^ 
to  be  all  mixed  up  about  the  duties  oi 
his  office. 

He  has  publicly  refused  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  the  anticrime  bill  approved 
by  Congress  to  make  It  possible  under 
court  order  to  use  wiretapping  against 
hardened  criminals  and  members  of  the 
crime  syndicate.  He  fears  this  may  be  an 
invasion  of  the  privacy  of  those  who 
prey  upon  law-abiding  citizens. 

Yet,  he  now  comes  out  for  invadine 
the  privacy  of  25  million  law-abiding 
Americans  who  lawfully  possess  rifle? 
and  shotguns  for  huntlrig.  The  Attorney 
General  would  support  a  law  which 
would  seize  these  weapons  unless  regis- 
tered and  their  owners  licensed. 

Would  it  not  be  wonderful  if  the  At- 
torney General  showed  the  same  zeal 
for  protecting  the  Americans  who  obey 
the  law  as  he  does  for  those  who  flaunt 
it?  ^^^^_^^_ 

SUBVERSIVE  ACTIVmES  CONTROL 
ACT  TO   CONTROL  CAMP-INS 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday. 
June  28,  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
carried  an  article  detailing  the  costs  by 
\arious  governmental  agencies  to  clean 
up  the  site  of  Resurrection  City.  The  to- 
tal came  to  some  $85,000  in  expenditures 
by  the  Federal  and  District  Governments 
for  cleanup  and  restoration  costs  alone. 
Everv  American  should  pause  to  reflect 
on  tiie  expense  of  this  endeavor,  espe- 
cially since  the  campers  guaranteed  only 
85,000  in  bond  money.  In  other  words,  it 
cost  17  times  over  what  the  campaign 
proposed  to  back  up. 

But  the  cleanup  costs  do  not  by  any 
means  describe  the  entire  picture.  The 
Star  reveals  that  the  total  cost  of  the 
Poor  People's  Campaign  to  the  Federal 
and  District  Governments  amounts  to  al- 
most half  a  million  dollars  when  extra 
police  costs  and  other  expenses  are  tal- 
lied. Where  does  this  half  million  dollars 
come  from?  From  the  pockets  of  the  tax- 
payers of  America.  I  for  one  do  not  believe 
the  American  people  should  be  forced  to 
finance  such  foolishness:  patronizing  and 
placating  a  group  which  demands  to 
camp  right  in  the  heart  of  the  Nation's 
Capital  City. 

It  is  expenditmes  of  this  nature,  I 
might  add  that  led  me  to  vote  against 
the  tax  bill.  In  all  good  conscience,  I 
could  not  support  increased  taxation, 
when  our  Govei-nment  is  squandering 
money  to  pacify  those  who  will  not  get 
out  and  work  for  their  living. 

I  call  on  the  Members  of  this  body 
to  pass  my  bill.  H.R.  17127.  which  woiUd 
amend  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Act  and  prevent  other  such  dangerous 
camp-ins  in  our  hallowed  Capital  City. 


REFERRAL   OP   H.R.    14109    TO    THE 

CHIEF  COMMISSIONER,  COURT  OP 

CLAIMS 

The  Clerk  called  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  991)  to  refer  the  bill  (H.R.  14109) 
entitled  "A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
W.  Harris."  to  the  chief  commissioner  of 
ihe  Court  of  Claims  pursuant  to  sections 
1492  and  2509  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  as  amended. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  resolution  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 
There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  RUTH  BRUNNER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  12894) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ruth  Brunner. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  mian- 
imous  consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  an  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LAURENCE  BLOOM 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  1608) 
for  the  relief  of  Laurence  Bloom. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Calen- 
dar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first  bill 
on  the  Private  Calendar. 


VISITACION  ENRIQUEZ  MAYPA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  4386) 
for  the  relief  of  Visltaclon  Enriquez 
Maypa. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HORACE  H.  EASTEKDAY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  2758) 
for  the  relief  of  Horace  H.  Easterday. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  2758 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congresss  assembled.  That  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2041(b)  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  barring  tort  claims 
against  the  United  States  tinder  the  Federal 
tort  cluims  provisions  of  title  28.  United 
Suites  Code,  unless  action  is  begun  within 
two  years  after  such  claim  accrues  is  here- 
bv  waived  in  favor  of  any  claim  of  Horace  H. 
Easterdav.  of  San  Diego,  California,  against 
the  United  States  arising  out  of  disabling 
tuberculosis  ;aiegedly  resulting  from  the 
failure  of  a  Department  of  the  Navy  physi- 
cian to  detect  minimal  tuberculosis  in  ills 
ex.iminatlon  of  the  said  Horace  H.  Easterday 
in  1951. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1.  line  3.  strilce  "2041(b)"  and  in- 
.■^ert  ■•2401(b)". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ROBERT  J.  BEAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  15633) 
for  the  relief  of  Robert  J.  Beas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  15633 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Robert 
J.  Beas,  of  6441  Grosse  Drive.  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
hereby  is  relieved  of  all  liability  to  repay  to 
the  United  States  the  sum  of  $800.  Such  sum 
represents  the  amount  which  he  was  re- 
quired to  pay  for  the  loss  of  a  package  of 
registered  mall  while  he  was  employed  at  the 
United  States  post  office  at  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Trciisury  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay  to  the 
said  Robert  J.  Beas,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  any 
amounts  paid  by  him  in  reduction  of  the 
indebtedness  referred  to  in  section  1  of  this 
Act  or  withheld  from  amounts  otherwise  due 
him  because  of  that  Indebtedness.  No  part 
of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  shall 
be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services  ren- 
dered in  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the 
same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person  vio- 
lating the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  thix'd 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ARTHUR  JEROME  OLINGER.  A 
MINOR 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  155)  for 
the  relief  of  Arthur  Jerome  Olinger.  a 
minor,  by  his  next  friend,  his  father, 
George  Henry  Olinger.  and  George  Henry 
Olinger,  individually. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 
CXIV 1241— Part  15 


TO  CONFER  JURISDICTION  ON 
COURT  OF  CLAIMS— WASSON 
COAL     MINING     CORP. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  12539) 
to  confer  jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Claims  to  hear,  determine,  and  ren- 
der Judgment  on  the  claim  of  the  Wasson 
Coal  Mining  Corp.  against  the  United 

gfofpc 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


RACHEL  STIMPSON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  1527) 
for  the  relief  of  Rachel  Stimpson. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  pas.sed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HUBERT  ASHE 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  4404) 
for  the  relief  of  Hubert  Ashe. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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CHARLES    BERNSTEIN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  «S.  321)  for 
the  re'.iof  of  Ch  irKs  Bei  •    lein 

Mr.  HALi.  f  !.  cii-ealcer.  I  ask  urani- 
moub  coi's.  It  .^'l  th  s  b'M  Oe  p.'sed 
over  wjlhowi  pr^  lu.i 

The  SPEAKKK.  i.  there  obietlion  to 
the  rrquest  of  the  ;  entieman  irom  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CUBAN  TRUCK  &  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R  6321' 
for  the  relief  of  the  Cuban  Tmck  & 
Equipment  Co.  its  heiis  and  assiens 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Srealrjr.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  th.s  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  ol  tlit  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


REMCO  INDUSTRIES.  INC. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R  10417' 
for  the  r»Uef  of  Remco  Industries.  Inc. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Sneaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMAUA  P    MONTERO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  5959) 
for  the  relief  of  .'Vm.ilia  P    Monteio 

There  beini,'   no  objection,   the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
HJt.  5959 

Be  it  enacted  ^t;  thf-  Smate  and  House 
of  Reprexentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemhlrd.  That  Amalla 
P  Montero.  Joint  United  States  Military 
Group — MlUtarv  Assistance  Advisory  Group. 
Spain.  Is  relieved  of  liability  to  the  United 
St-^tes  in  the  amount  of  *1. 395.84,  represent- 
Inc  the  totiil  amount  of  living  uuarters  al- 
lowance paid  to  her  by  the  Department  of 
tlie  Army  durln<  the  [)eiiod  of  October  13. 
1963.  through  April  9  19«5.  .ts  .1  result  of 
ern)nf<)us  payment  without  lault  on  her  part. 
In  the  audit  and  ettlement  of  the  .iccounts 
of  any  certifying  or  dlsoursing  officer  of  the 
United  States,  credit  shall  be  >nven  for 
amounts  tor  which  liability  is  relieved  by 
this  section. 

ate.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Tre-.isurv  is 
hereby  authorized  and  diret^'ted  to  pav.  out 
of  .iny  money  In  the  Ire.u^uiy  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  the  sold  Amalla  P  Montero. 
an  amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  the 
amounts  paid  bv  her.  or  withheld  fiom  .*ums 
otherwise  due  her.  on  account  or  the  llabllltv 
to  the  United  States  lei erred  to  in  the  first 
section  of  this  Act.  No  part  of  the  amount 
appropriated  in  this  section  shall  be  paid  or 
delivered  to  or  received  hv  .miv  .igert  or  at- 
torney on  account  of  services  rendered  In 
connection  with  this  claim,  .md  the  .  ame 
shall  be  unlaw: ill.  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding  Anv  ueisou  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  A'  t  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  mi.' demeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  foUcwipg  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1.  line  7.  strike  "Army"  and  Insert 
■Air  Force". 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordeied  to  be  enjriossed 
and  lead  a  thiid  lime  was  lead  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PRANK  KLEINERMAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  2654) 
for  the  lelief  of  Fi ank  Kleinerman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  p.ejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reqtiest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  SECRETARY  OF  IN- 
TERIOR TO  ISSUE  APPROPRIATE 
PATENTS  TO  HEIRS  OF  DOLLY 
McCOVEY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  11782) 
to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  accept  allotment  relin- 
quishments, approve  a  lieu  allotment  se- 
lection, and  issue  appropriate  patents 
therefor  to  the  heirs  of  Dolly  McCovey. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJl.  11782 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  upon 
receipt  from  those  Indian  heirs  of  Dolly  Mc- 
Covey, deceased  Hoopa  extension  allottee 
numbered  197-H.  representing  more  than 
one-half  of  the  undivided  Indian  Interests, 
of  a  relinquishment  of  all  of  their  right,  title, 
and  interest  in  her  Hoopa  extension  allot- 
ment.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  can- 
cel the  patents  to  said  allotment  described  as 
commencing  at  southeast  corner  of  lot  4  In 
section  32,  township  11  north,  range  3  east, 
thence  north  16  chains,  west  16  chains,  south 
15  chains,  east  16  chains,  to  place  of  begin- 
ning and  southwest  quarter  of  .southeast 
quarter  of  section  32.  township  11  north, 
range  3  east.  Humboldt  meridian.  California, 
containing  64  acres,  more  or  less,  and  ap- 
prove a  lieu  allotment  selection  described  as 
the  northeast  quarter  of  northeast  quarter, 
section  13,  township  11  north,  range  2  east. 
Htunboldt  meridian.  CallforiUa.  comprising 
40  acres,  more  or  less,  and  Issue  a  trust 
patent  to  all  of  the  Indian  heirs  as  their 
respective  interest  may  appear. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1.  line  3,  after  "those"  strike  out 
"Indian". 

On  page  1,  line  4.  strike  out  "extension" 
and  insert  "Extension". 

On  page  1.  line  5.  after  "undivided"  strike 
out  "Indian". 

On  page  1.  line  7,  strike  out  "extension" 
and  insert  "Extension".  After  "allotment." 
insert  "free  and  clear  of  all  Hens  and  en- 
cumbrances.". 

On  page  2.  line  10.  alter  "heirs"  insert 
•  and  a  fee  patent  to  all  of  the  non-Indian 
heirs". 

On  page  2.  after  line  10.  add  the  following 
paragraph: 

"If  .after  reasonable  search  a  non-Indian 
patentee  cannot  be  located,  the  Secretary 
shall  publish  In  a  newspapter  which  Is  sold 
in  the  area  where  the  lands  are  located  a 
notice  that  the  patent  has  been  Issued,  and 
no  claim  against  the  United  States  with  re- 
spect to  the  issuance  of  such  patent  or  the 
cancellation  of  the  trust  patent  to  Dolly  Mc- 


Covey shall  be  entertained  by  any  court 
unless  tcmnitnct;'  within  one  >car  from 
the  date  the  notice  is  published." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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DR.  OLGA  CONCEPCION  PEREZ  DE 
LANIO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  14654) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Olga  Concepcicn 
Perez  de  Lanio. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

H.R.  14654 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica m  Congress  assembled.  That,  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  chapter  II  of  title 
III  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Doctor  Olga  Concepcion  Perez  de  Lanio  shall 
be  admitted  to  United  States  citizenship 
upon  taking  the  oath  prescribed  by  section 
337  of  such  Act  before  any  court  referred  to 
in  subsection  (a)  of  section  310  of  such  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  Doctor  Olga  Concepcion 
Perez  de  Lanio  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  on  April  21. 
1962." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  14654,  a  private  bill 
which  provides  that,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  Dr. 
Olga  Concepcion  Perez  de  Lanio  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  law- 
fully admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  on  April  21.  1962. 
The  beneficiary  would  therefore  be  eli- 
gible for  immediate  naturalization  if  she 
meets  the  requirements  other  than  that 
relating  to  the  period  of  permanent  resi- 
dence in  the  United  Stales. 

Dr.  Lanio,  a  Cuban  by  birth,  first  en- 
tered the  United  States  at  Miami.  Fla..  on 
April  21.  1962.  She  reentered  as  a  perma- 
nent resident  on  November  23.  1964,  and 
now  resides  at  8810  Lanier  Drive.  Silver 
Spring.  Md..  with  her  husband,  Jose 
Antonio  Lanio,  and  their  two  children 
Jose  Antonio  Lanio.  Jr..  age  15.  and 
Maria  Isabel  Lanio,  age  12.  Both  children 
were  born  in  Cuba. 

A  dentist  by  profession.  Dr.  Lanio  re- 
ceived her  diploma  from  the  University 
of  Havana  and  gained  several  years  of 
professional  experience  in  her  native 
country  before  coming  to  the  United 
States.  She  is  presently  employed  as  a 
supervisor  in  a  clinic  of  orthodontists 
located  at  5010  Wisconsin  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  She  is  not  licensed  to  prac- 


tice her  profession  in  any  State  or  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  beneficiary  believes  that  American 
citizenship,  with  all  of  its  attendant 
rights  and  privileges  as  well  as  duties, 
would  enhance  her  opportunities  to  study 
and  work  at  the  same  time.  In  order  to 
pmctice  her  profession  in  the  Umted 
States  she  has  determined  that  she  has  to 
enter  a  university  and  take  certam  addi- 
tional couises  to  satisfy  curricular  re- 
quirements. 

As  an  American  citizen  and  with  a 
license  to  practice  dentistrj'  in  the  United 
States  Dr  Lanio  would  be  able  to  help 
relieve  the  shortage  of  dentists  in  this 
country.  She  is  aware  of  the  many  social 
action  programs  sponsored  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  which  could  utilize  her 
sei-vices  and  her  interest  at  present  leans 
heavily  toward  eventual  employment  in 
this  field.  She  is  convinced  that  she  would 
be  able  to  render  better  service  to  the 
community  as  an  active  professional,  and 
American  citizenship  would  help  im- 
measurably to  her  early  attainment  of 
this  objective. 

Favorable  action  on  H.R.  14654  would 
accordingly  be  beneficial  not  only  to 
Dr.  Lanio,  but  also  to  the  country  of 
which  she  desires  bo  much  to  become  a 
citizen.  I  strongly  urge  a  unanimous 
vote  for  this  private  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  the  following  in  lieu  Uiereof: 

"There  is  hereby  conveyed  to  the  heirs  or 
assigns  of  Uo-pah-cubby,  a  Chickasaw  Indian 
of  Mississippi,  and  to  persons  claiming 
through  them,  as  their  rights  and  interests 
may  appear,  all  right,  title,  and  interests  of 
the  United  Stites  to  section  22,  township  5 
south,  range  6  west,  Chickasaw  meridian. 
Tate  County.  Mississippi." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table . 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the  call 
of  the  Private  Calendar. 


CERTAIN  PROPERTY  OWNERS  IN 
TATE  COUNTY.  MISS. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  11352) 
for  the  relief  of  certain  property  owners 
in  Tate  County,  Miss. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  11552 

Be  It  enacted  bjr  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  and 
directed"  to  Issue  to  each  of  the  individuals 
ii.imed  below,  respectively,  a  patent  in  fee, 
.subject  to  existing  rlshts-of-way,  to  the  real 
property,  located  within  section  22,  town- 
ship 5  south,  range  6  west.  Tate  County.  Mis- 
sissippi, which  is  described  opposite  his  or 
her  name: 


Name 
Walter  L.  Hyde- 


Mrs.     Mary     Lockett 
Cocke  Taylor. 

Henderson  House. 


Cathey  S.  Dandridge. 


Mrs.  Mary  W.  Hyde- 


Property 

East  half  of  the 
northeast  quarter 
of  such  section. 

West  half  of  the 
southeast  quarter 
of  such  section. 

East  half  of  the 
southeast  quarter 
of  such  section. 

West  half  of  the 
northeast  quarter, 
the  northwest 

quarter,  the  north 
half  of  the  south- 
west quarter  and 
the  southeast  quar- 
ter of  the  south- 
west quarter  of 
such  section. 
Southwest  quarter  of 
the  southwest 

quarter  of  such  sec- 
tion. 


SECOND  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1968 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
17734)  making  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1968  and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows : 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  1608) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
.amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  .H.H. 
17734)  "making  supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968.  imd 
for  other  purposes."  having  met.  after  lull 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows; 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ments numbered  9.  10,  11.  12,  13.  23.  and  28 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  8.  16.  18.  24.  27,  29,  30.  31,  32,  33. 
34.  35.  36,  37.  38,  and  39:   and  agree  to  the 

same. 

Amendment  numbered  2:  That  the  Hou.s? 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  2.  and  ;.gree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  "$3,750,950,000":  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  4:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  4,  and  agree 
U3  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  In  said  amend- 
ment insert:  "$3,688,000":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  5:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  5.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$1,535,558":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  7:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  7,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$6,466,076":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 


Amendment  numbered  15:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  15,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  bald  amend- 
ment insert  "$5,732,000":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  17:  That  t  lie  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  senate  numbered  17.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  uinendnutit,  as  lollows: 
la  lieu  of  thf  ;  uni  named  In  said  amend- 
ment insert:  "$6,200,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  in 
di.sagreement  amendments  luimbercd  1.  -i. 
6,  14,  19,  20,  21,  22,  25  and  26. 

(lEORGE    MAHON, 

Jamie  L.  WHiTn;N. 

ROBERT     L.     F.     SIKES. 

Wn-LIAM    H     Watcher. 
Daniel  J    Flood. 
Juil\    Bi'tler   Hansen. 
Charles  R.  Jonas, 
Melvin  R.  Laird, 
Glenarp    P.    Lipscomb. 
Robert  H.  Michel, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  House. 
John  O.  Pastore. 
Spessard   L    Holland, 
Allen  J.  Ellender. 
Lister  Hill, 
Warren    G     Macnvson. 
Karl    E.    Munut. 
Milton  R    Younu. 
Maroaret  Chasl  Smith. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  17734)  making  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1968.  and  for  other  purposes, 
submit  the  following  statement  in  explana- 
tion of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon 
and  recommended  In  the  accompanying  con- 
ference report  :is  to  each  i.f  such  amend- 
ments, namely: 

TnxE  I 


chapter    I DEPARTMENT    OF    AORICILIURE 

Amendment  No.  1:  Reported  m  technical 
disagreement  The  Managers  on  the  part  ol 
tiie  House  will  oiler  a  motion  to  concur  in 
the  amendment  with  an  amendment  to  ap- 
oropriatc  $10  000.000  lor  the  .-'cho.ol  lunch 
program  authorized  by  P.L.  90  302.  instead 
of  i32,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 

CHAPTER    II DEPARTMENT    OF    DEFENSE 

MILir/.BY 

Amendment  No.  2:  Appropriates  $3,750,- 
950  000  for  "Emergency  Fund,  Southeast 
.Vsia".  instead  of  S-3.791. 100.000  :us  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $3,710,800,000  as  ijroposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  3:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  Managers  on  the  i);.rt  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  concur  in 
the  amendment. 

Financial  management  improvement 

The  Committee  of  Conference  is  in  agree- 
ment that  the  Department  of  Defense  fhould 
proceed  with  the  implementation  of  budget- 
ing and  accounting  procedural  improvements 
in  accord  with  all  of  the  restrictions  imposed 
in  H  Report  1531.  further  restricted  to  the 
application  of  reduciblllty"  not  below  such 
major  command  levels  as  TAC.  CONARC,  etc. 
A  slow  and  deliberate  approach  is  encouraged, 
and  in  collaboration  with  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  perfecting  actions  should 
take  precedence  over  expansion  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

CHAPTER    III DISTRICT    OF    COLOMBIA 

Amendment  No.  4:  Appropriates  $3,688,000 
from  federal  funds  for  loan  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  Instead  of  $7,000,000  as  proposed 
ijy  The  Senate. 
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D'trirt  o/  Columbia  /iicdi 

Amcinlmtnt  No.  3:  Approprlutes  9I.S35.ft58 
for  •  Oeiier.il  cperaung  expenses",  instead  or 
«5.35.338  as  pr-jpfsed  by  the  House  and 
$a.a92  558  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 

Amendment  Nm  6  Reported  in  technical 
dUagreement.  The  Managers  on  the  part  of 
the  Hou^e  wia  o.:er  a  motion  to  concur  In 
the  ajnendment  wiih  an  amendment  lo  pro- 
vide Jl  OOO.OIK)  tor  a  summer  proiiram  for 
children  and  youth  instead  of  $2,457,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No  7:  Appropriates  *6. 466  076 
for  Public  snirty"  Instead  of  $1,611,076  as 
prop«pe<l  bv  the  House  and  «8.237,076  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  The  Increase  over  the 
House  amotuit  provides  »4.4260<)0  for  in- 
creased pay  costs,  police  and  firemen  as  au- 
thorized by  PL  90-320;  and  »429,000  for 
police  over-time  pay  resulting  from  addition- 
al street  pati\  '.? 

Amemlmen:  No.  8:  Appropriates  $5.690  000 
for  ■  Euuca::on"  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
instead  of  «79O000  as  proposed  by  the  House 

Amendment  No  9:  Appropriates  $2,214,000 
for  -Health  and  Welfare"  as  proposed  by  the 
House  instead  of  92.222.000  aa  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

AjaendBiaa:  No  10:  Deletes  the  Senate 
proposal  t«  appropriate  $28,000  for  "High- 
ways and  Tr-.trtic  ■. 

Amendment  No  11:  Deletes  the  Senate 
propoeal  to  appropriate  $75,000  for  •Sani- 
tary Engineering'  . 

A'ne:idme:-.t  No  12:  Appropriates  W47.000 
for  C.iplUl  Outlay"  as  proposed  iJV  the 
Hoii.se  inste.id  of  «898.000  its  proposed  by  the 
Senate 

Appropn.itlons  for  the  estimated  expenses 
resulting  from  the  civil  disorders  h.ive  >een 
deferred  at  this  time. 

CH.\i>TER  :v — roaciuN  opehatio.vs 
Amendment    No     13:    Deletes    the   Senate 
proposal   to   ..pproprlate  $5,500,000  for  ".Xd- 
mlnist ration.  Ryukyu  Islands". 

CHAPTTR  V — INDEPENDENT  l>FrlCES 

Amendmen-  No.  14:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  Managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  concur  in 
the  amendment  with  an  amendment  to  ap- 
propriate $3,050,000.  instead  of  $3,100,000  aa 
propoeed  by  the  Senate,  for  "Construction, 
Public  Buildlrgs  Projects". 

CH.VPrtR  VI DEP.MirMENT  OF  THS  INTERIOR 

Amendment  No.  15:  Appropriates  $5,732,000 
for  "Education  and  Welfare".  Bureau  of  In- 
dian All.ilrs,  instead  of  $3,107,000  .is  proposed 
bv  the  House  and  $6,099,000  as  pnpo.-ed  by 
the  senate.  The  additional  amount  .iliowed 
over  the  House  -imount  U  $2,625,000  for  bliz- 
zard costs  in  New  Me.xico  last  winter 

Amendment  No.  16:  Appropriates  $1,972,000 
for  "Resources  Ma:i.igement".  Bureau  of  In- 
dian .^iTrirs.  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  in- 
stead of  $2,172,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 

.Amendment  No  17:  .Appropriates  $6  200.000 
tor  "Trust  Territory  of  the  PaciUc  Islands" 
instead  of  $6  900.000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  18:  Appropriates  $4,182,000 
for  "M.iuagement  and  Protection"  National 
Paris  Service  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  In- 
stead of  $4,046,000  .13  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  19:  Reported  .n  technical 
disagn"eement.  The  Managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  concur  In 
the  amendment  to  make  available  $560,000 
for  construction  of  a  transcanyon  water  line 
and  trail  at  Grand  Canyon  National  Park. 

Amendment  No.  20:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  Managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  concur  in  the 
amendment  with  an  amendment  to  appro- 
priate $150,000  for  salaries  and  expenses  of 
the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission Instead  of  $225,000  as  propoeed  by 
the  Senate. 


CHAPTER   VII 

Departnifit  u/  Labor 

Amendment  No.  21  Riporled  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  Managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendment  with  an  amendment 
appropriating  $13,000.00  for  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Activities  Instead  of 
$75,000,000  aa  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
Department  o/  Health,  Kditcalion.  and 
Welfare 

Amendment  No.  22:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  Managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  otter  a  motion  to  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendment  with  additional  lan- 
guage for  the  purpose  of  validating  obliga- 
tions made  between  June  30,  1968  and  Ave 
days  following  approval  of  this  Act. 

Amendment  No.  23:  Provide*  $60,000  for 
•Comprehensive  health  planning  and  serv- 
ices" as  propo.sed  by  the  House  In.stead  of 
$13,060,000  lis  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

.Amendment  No.  24:  Makes  available  $83.- 
828.000  for  "Limitation  on  salaries  and  ex- 
penses'. Social  Security  AdminlstraUon  as 
proponed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $84,928,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 

Amendment  No.  25:  Reported  In  technical 
dlaagreement.  The  Managers  on  the  part  of 
the  HouM  will  offer  a  motion  to  concur  in 
the  amendment  with  an  amendment  to  pro- 
vide $6,000,000  (or  the  headstart  program  in- 
stead of  $25,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

CHAPTXa   Vni tXCISLATIVK  BmXNCH 

Amendment  No.  26:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  Managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  concur  in 
the  amendment  to  provide  payment  to  wid- 
ow of  deceased  Senator. 

Amendment  No.  27:  Appropriates  $385,000 
for  •Inquirlee  and  Investigations",  Senate. 

CHAPTER    IX U.S.    INFORMATION    AOENCT 

Amendment  No.  28:  Appropriates  $9,307,000 
for  Special  International  Exhibitions"  as 
proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of  $13,307,000 
.as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

CHAPTER    X— IREASURY    DEPARTMENT 

Amendment  No.  29:  Appropriates  $350,000 
for    "Salaries   and   expenses  '   United   States 
Secret  Service  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  in- 
stead of  $200,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
Tttle  II — Increased  Pay   Costs 

.Amendments  No.  30  &  31:  Appropriate 
$558,574  for  various  Senate  Items. 

Amendment  No.  32:  Appropriates  $65,000,- 
000  for  '•Military  Personnel.  Army"  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $90,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House. 

.Amendment  No.  33:  Appropriates  $105,- 
000.000  for  "Military  Personnel,  Navy"  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $110,000.- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  34:  Appropriates  $65,000,- 
000  lor  "Military  Personnel.  Air  Force  "  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $70,000.- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  35:  Appropriates  $2,000- 
000  for  •Administration  and  Regional  Op- 
eration". Post  Office  Department  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  instead  of  $3,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  36:  Appropriates  $89,000,- 
000  for  "Operations '.  Post  Office  Department 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $110.- 
000.000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  37:  Provides  transfer  of 
$34,000,000  from  "Transportation  "  to  "Opera- 
tions", Post  Office  Department  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  Instead  of  $25,000,000  as  proposed 
'oy  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  38:  Appropriates  $12,000,- 
000  for  ""Operations",  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration as  proposed  by  the  Senate  in- 
stead of  $10,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  39:  Deletes  the  House  pro- 
poeal to  appropriate  $5,000  for   "Salaries  and 


expenses"  National  Foundatiuii  on  the  .iXrts 
..lid  the  Humanities. 

Geokce  Maii.'W. 

Jamie  L.  Whitten. 

RoBt."iT  L.  F.  Slitts. 

William  H.  NatchjlR, 

Daniel  J.  Flood, 

Julia  Butier  Hanscn, 

Charles  H    Jonas. 

Melvin  R.  Laiad. 

OLENARO   p.   LlPSCOMb, 

Robert  H.  Michel. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  MAHON  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  statement  of 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  tlie 
second  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
for  the  fiscal  year  1968,  which  just  con- 
cluded 2  days  ago.  This  is  one  of  the 
major  appropriation  bills  of  the  session. 
It  provides  about  $6.3  billion  in  new 
liinds. 

Actually,  the  total  in  the  bill  is  ap- 
proximately $9  billion  because  some  of 
the  funds  which  had  been  frozen  as  a 
re  jult  of  the  action  of  Congress  last  year 
have  been  released,  and  so  the  total  in 
the  conference  bill,  in  terms  of  authority 
to  spend  money,  approaches  $9  billion — 
$8,970  billion,  to  be  more  precise. 

The  major  portions  of  the  bill  relate  to 
pay  increases  which  Congress  approved 
last  year  and  to  the  continuation  of  the 
war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

There  are  many  items  in  the  bill.  The 
bill  is  about  $50  million  below  what  It  was 
when  it  passed  the  House.  It  is  about  $77 
million  below  what  it  was  when  it  passed 
the  Senate,  so  that  the  final  version  of 
the  bill  is  below  the  original  versions  in 
either  House. 

There  will  be  some  interest  in  the  fact 
that  we  finally  compromised  longstand- 
ing disagreements  with  the  other  body 
in  regard  to  funds  for  summer  jobs. 

We  provide  $13  million  more  for  sum- 
mer jobs. 

We  provide  $10  million  more  for  the 
school  lunch  program,  which  has  just 
recently  been  authorized  by  Congress  by 
Public  Law  90-302. 

We  provide  $5  million  additional  for 
the  Headstart  program. 

These  three  programs,  a  combined 
total  of  $28  million,  are  above  the  budget. 
This  was  the  most  acceptable  compromise 
that  we  were  able  to  achieve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted.  I 
am  inserting,  in  connection  with  the 
matter  of  funds  for  summer  jobs,  a  re- 
cent letter  from  the  Director  of  the 
Budget,  in  which  he  points  out  the 
greatly  increased  effort  this  year,  as  com- 
pared to  last  summer,  in  providing  sum- 
mer jobs  for  disadvantaged  youths,  and 
Federal  funds  available  for  summer 
programs. 

The  number  of  jobs  under  direct  Fed- 
eral programs,  according  to  Mr.  Zwick. 
is  up  15  percent  over  last  summer.  The 
total,  including  the  private  efforts,  is 
estimated  to  be  up  50  percent. 
The  letter  and  attachments  follow: 
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ExECirrivE   Office   of   the   Presi- 
dent.   Bureau    of    the    Budget, 

Washington,  DC,  June  21.  1968. 
Hon.  GEonr.E  H  Maho«. 

Chairman.    Committee    on    Appropriations, 
House  of   Jicpreientatives,   Washington, 

D.C. 

Dear  George:  Per  our  conversation  this 
morning.  I  am  enclosing  our  current  esti- 
mates of  summer  jobs  for  disadvantaged 
vouths  and  Federal  funds  available  for  .sum- 
mer programs.  As  I  said  this  morning,  no 
matter  how  you  looK  at  it— in  terms  of  jobs 
or  in  terms  of  money— we  are  doing  better 
this  tummer  than  last. 

•nie  total  estimated  jobs  are  up  by  285.000, 
or  50':.  The  major  component  of  this  In- 
crease is  the  National  Alliance  lor  Bushipss- 
v.v:Vs  pledge  of  200.000  summer  jobs.  In  addi- 
tion, the  number  of  Jobs  under  direct  Fed- 
eral programs  will  be  656.000.  up  15';  over 
l.u'it  summer. 

The  unemploymeint  statistics  that  we 
talked  about  are  as  fellows: 
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Charles  J.  Zwick. 

Director. 
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Mr.  LANDRUIvl.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
Eentlemaii  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  vj  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  Li\NDItl'M.  I  note  ia  the  report 
that  there  aie  considerable  sums  ot 
moiiey  included  lor  the  government  of 
the  District  ol  Columbia. 

I  want  to  ask  the  chairman  if  there  is 
included  in  this  conference  report  or  in 
this  supplemental  appropi  iation  bill  any 
money  to  reimburse  ihe  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Rovcrnmeni  for  ihe  cost  of  tlie 
April  disorders  and  riots. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jield'? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  pentleman 
from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  NatcherI.  who  is 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  nan- 
dUng  appropriations  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
time  the  supplemental  requests  were  pre- 
.sented  to  the  Subcommittee  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Budget,  no  requests 
were  presented  for  any  items  pertaining 
to  the  civil  disorders  which  took  place 
during  the  month  of  April. 

Under  Senate  Document  No.  84  which 
was  presented  to  the  other  body,  certain 
items  pertaining  to  the  civil  disorders 
were  presented  and  approved  in  their 
bill.  These  amounts.  I  would  say  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Georgia, 
total  $1,925,000;  $1,771,000  was  listed  un- 
der public  safety.  There  were  three  other 
items  making  a  total  of  $1,925,000. 


No  one  of  these  items  v.ere  pio.sented 
to  the  House  committee. 

Tliere  were  uo  hearings  hold  or.  any  of 
these  items  by  tlie  Committee  on  Appro- 
1  iialion-s  in  the  House. 

In  coiiftreiicc,  as  tlie  chaiiiv.aii  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  the  distln- 
uuishcd  ;entleraan  from  TiXfiS.  v,ill 
It'll  you,  when  this  item  v. as  brouLiht  up. 
your  conferees  refused  to  accept  it. 
We  said  to  the  conferees  on  the 
other  side  that  we  could  not  accept  this 
amount.  We  will  not  take  it  back  to  the 
House.  The  conferees  on  the  other  side 
receded,  and  all  oi  these  amounts.  I  will 
say  to  the  distin.fui.shed  gentleman  from 
Georgia,  are  out  ot  the  .suiv^eiiiental  bill. 
Thev  are  not  included  in  tlii.s  bill. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  is  it  there- 
fore correct  to  say  that  this  conference 
report  includes  no  money  for  reimburs- 
ing the  District  of  Columbia  government 
to  pay  any  of  the  costs  of  these  civil 
disorders? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  and  commend  the 
House  conferees  for  declining  to  include 
any  sum  to  be  used  for  paying  the  costs 
of  the  April  riots  and  the  damages  result- 
ing from  these  disorders. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  cost  of  the  riots,  I  had  a 
statement  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense .showing  that  the  total  cost  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  riots  in  Chi- 
cago, Baltimore,  and  Washington  during 
the  April  disturbances  amounted  to  some 
$6,215,000  in  all  the  branches  of  the 
military  services. 

There  are  no  funds  in  this  bill  specif- 
ically for  that  purpose.  But  the  funds 
used  were  used  in  operation,  mainte- 
nance and  deployment  of  various  forces. 
Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted,  I 
include  a  summary  of  the  totals  of  the 
conference  report  in  relation  to  the 
budget  requests  and  to  the  liou.se  and 
Senate  versions  of  the  bill : 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
I  Mr.  JoMASt. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  said,  this  is  one 
of  the  largest  appropriation  bills  we 
have  had  for  consideration  this  year. 
This  bill  actually  appUes  to  the  1968 
fiscal  year  instead  of  1969  although  we 
are  already  in  fiscal  year  1969. 

This  bill,  as  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee has  said,  makes  $9  bilUon  avail- 
able for  oblit;ation.  S6.3  billion  of  which 
Is  new  obl:gational  authority  and  $2.7 
billion  of  wnich  constitutes  fluids  re- 
leased from  Lhe  reserves  imposed  by 
Public  Law  9i)-218  enacted  in  the  closing 
days  of  last  year. 

I  would  like  co  say  to  the  House  that 
the  bill,  as  it  comes  from  conference,  is 
actually  SoO  million  under  the  bill  when 
It  passed  the  House. 

It  is  $90  million  under  the  Senate  bill. 
So  the  conference  report  is  below  the 
bills  as  they  were  adopted  in  both 
Houses. 

But  the  most  significant  thing  about 
the  bill— and  I  do  not  think  this  has 
been  mentioned  so  far — is  that  this  bill 
we  bnni?  to  vou  today  as  a  result  of  the 
conference  action  is  $743,628,000  below 
the  budget  requests.  So  while  there  may 
be  some  question  as  to  how  much  credit 
we  are  due  for  bringing  back  a  bill  from 
conference  which  is  only  $50  million 
under  the  House  bill,  I  think  we  are  en- 
titled to  considerable  credit  for  achiev- 
ing a  reduction  under  the  budget  of 
$743  million. 

I  thiiik  the  House  also  should  know 
that  much  of  the  money  in  this  bill  is 
composed  of  items  commonly  referred  to 
as  mandatory.  For  example,  of  the  $9  bil- 
lion in  this  bill,  nearly  $1  biUion— $954.6 
million  to  be  exact— is  for  increased  pay 
costs  voted  by  Congress.  There  is  about 
$6  billion  in  the  bill  for  increased  costs 
in  Vietnam,  usually  referred  to  as  man- 
datory 

In  addition,  there  is  $1,135,000,000  in 
this  bill  for  medicaid  and  other  public 


assistance  programs.  For  medicare  and 
related  costs  there  is  $373  million 
brought  about  by  reason  of  the  unex- 
pectedly large  number  of  people  who  are 
now  qualifying  for  benefits  under  this 
protjram. 

For  military  assistance  in  South  Korea 
there  is  $100  million.  For  veterans'  pen- 
sions and  compensation,  also  mandated 
by  law.  there  is  $47.5  million;  and  there 
is  $16.7  million  In  the  bill  to  pay  claims 
that  have  accrued  against  the  Govern- 
ment, and  which  are  beyond  our  con- 
trol. 

Actually,  if  you  add  up  these  items  to 
which  I  have  referred,  you  will  find  that 
about  $8.7  billion  in  this  bill  represent 
either  mandatory  items  that  are  beyond 
our  control  or  additional  costs  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  war  in  which  the  country 
is  now  engaged,  leavinjj  only  $300  million 
that  is  actually  more  or  less  controllable. 

Having  achieved  a  cut  of  $743  million 
imder  the  budget  requests,  with  all  of 
these  mandatory  items.  I  submit  that  the 
conference  report  represents  the  best 
that  your  House  managers  could  ac- 
complish in  the  conference,  and  I  sup- 
port it  for  that  reason. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  When  this  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  originally  came  be- 
fore the  House.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  will  recall  that  at  that  time 
I  asked  the  question,  in  view  of  reports 
that  were  then  circulating,  whether 
there  would  be  a  request  made  upon  the 
Congiess  for  some  $2  million  to  pay 
certain  costs  Incidental  to  the  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  riot  of  last  April.  I  was  pleased 
to  hear  the  question  was  raised  by  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  and  the  answer 
,^iven  by  the  committee  that  although 
a  request  was  made  in  conference  by  the 
Senate  for  $1,925,000.  no  money  was  put 
into  this  bill  for  that  purpose. 

I  would  say  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations   Committee   that  I   am 


sure  I  am  one  of  several  In  the  House 
who  will  be  very  much  interested  in  all 
future  authorization  and  appropriation 
bills  dealing  with  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and 
any  other  agencies  that  had  anythin;-' 
to  do  with  the  so-called  Poor  People's 
March  on  Washington  for  I  know  that 
efforts  will  be  made  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  by  certain  agencies  to  se- 
cure funds  from  the  Federal  Treasury  to 
indemnify  them  for  moneys  expended  in 
connection  with  that  late  and  unla- 
mented  fiasco. 

I  notice  in  the  papers  that  the  so- 
called  poor  people's  marchers  somehow 
were  able  to  buy  several  automobiles 
while  they  were  here.  There  is  also  a 
story  in  one  of  the  newspapers,  as  of 
yesterday  or  today,  that  they  are  goinu 
to  seek  funds  for  the  repair  of  auto- 
mobiles for  the  so-called  poor  people. 
and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  I  simply  want  to 
say  to  the  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  that  I  am  going  to  be- 
as  I  am  sure  other  Members  will  be— 
very  much  interested  in  how  much 
money  is  now  doled  out  of  the  Federal 
Treasury  to  take  care  of  the  defacement 
of  war  memorials:  such  as  the  one  lo- 
cated in  the  area  that  was  occupied,  as 
well  as  restoration  of  that  area.  I  insist 
that  Congress  should  refuse  to  pay  one 
thin  dime  of  the  damages  and  other 
costs  as  a  result  of  the  so-called  march 
on  Washington. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations has  been  making  a  careful 
check  for  some  time  of  the  costs  to 
which  the  gentleman  has  referred.  Oi 
course,  if  the  costs  were  paid  out  of  funds 
on  hand  and  no  reimbursement  is  re- 
quested, they  would  not  appear  in  fu- 
tiu-e  bills.  But  if  this  arises  in  an  appro- 
priation bill,  I  would  say  it  would  prob- 
ably arise  in  the  final  supplemental,  and 
the  gentleman  will,  of  course,  be  alerted 
to  that  fact,  and  I  am  sure  the  commit- 
tee will  be  able  to  respond  to  his  ques- 
tions. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further  and  briefly,  I  would  hope 
that  if  the  Appropriations  Committee 
discovers  where  funds  appropriated  lor 
other  purposes  have  been  taken  or  trans- 
ferred for  use  in  any  way  to  pay  the 
costs  or  damages  of  the  so-called  march, 
that  appropriate  cuts  be  made  in  their 
forthcoming  appropriations.  Some  kind 
of  penalty  must  be  applied  to  those 
agencies  that  use  funds  for  such  unau- 
thorized purposes.  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  that  the  present  occupant  of 
the  White  House  approved  the  issuance 
of  the  permit  that  started  all  this  sorry 
business.  Now  let  him  bail  them  out.  if 
he  can  and  will.  Let  him  present  an  item- 
ized bill  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly 
appreciate  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
t'le  Appropriations  Committee  yielding 
to  me.  I  have  a  question  or  two.  No.  1, 
is  there  anything  in  amendment  No.  6. 
or  anything  in  this  conference  report 
which  reestablishes  the  summer  program 
for  youth,  which  would  be  reestablishing 
the  so-called  legislative  congressional 
internship? 

Mr.  MAHON.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
bill  that  relates  directly  or  indirectly  to 
the  congressional  internship  program. 

Mr.  HALL.  In  other  words,  the  Con- 
gress continues  to  penalize  itself  in  the 
interest  of  economy,  while  we  do  appro- 
priate ftmds  for  executive  or  judicial 
branch  internships  or  other  types  of  em- 
ployment. Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  not  sure  whether 
we  would  agree  that  we  would  be  penal- 
ized. We  are  restraining  ourselves  in 
that  we  are  not  allowing  ourselves  to  get 
additional  employees  through  the  intern- 
ship program,  but  we  can.  of  course,  if 
we  wish,  use  our  regular  clerk-hire  al- 
lowance to  hire  additional  employees  if 
we  are  not  up  to  the  number  the  law  al- 
lows. There  has  been  .some  reduction,  as 
the  gentleman  knows,  in  internships,  so- 
called,  in  the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
the  answer.  I  take  it  that  it  is  affirmative. 
May  I  ask  another  question  in  con- 
nection with  the  S2.97  billion  of  rescis- 
sions that  I  recall  we  referred  to  when 
we  first  considered  the  second  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill:  as  I  under- 
stand it.  these  were  releases  of  funds 
placed  in  escrow,  so  to  speak,  under  the 
Economy  Act  of  1967.  which  became 
Public  Law  90-218. 

Did  we  release  any  more  of  those  fimds 
under  the  Economy  Act  or  did  v.e  reduce 
the  number  of  releases  in  the  conference 
between  the  two  bodies? 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  In  response  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  the 
bill  does,  as  the  gentleman  says,  release 
S2  7  billion  of  the  funds  that  had  been 
placed  in  reserve.  The  $2.7  billion  is  S300 
million  less  than  the  budget  requests 
and  leaves  still  in  reserve  $3.4  billion  of 


the  $6.1  billion  reserved  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  90-218. 

Mr.  HALL.  In  other  words,  this  was  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  leases  we 
made,  and  it  applies  particularly  to 
Southeast  Asia;  therefore,  it  is  an  addi- 
tional .saving  to  the  taxpayer.  That  is  my 
only  interest. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  must  say  that  on  page 
10  of  the  bill  the  language  is,  "For  an 
additional  amount  for  emergency  funds. 
Southeast  Asia."  The  fund  agreed  to  in 
conference  was  $3,750,950,000  i)lus  re- 
lease of  $2,345,000,000  from  the  leserve. 
The  figure  from  the  reserve  was  not 
changed.  Tliere  was  a  reduction  in  the 
new  appropriation  but  not  a  reduction 
in  the  amoimt  that  was  released  from 
the  reserve. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  undei  .stood  the  gentle- 
man to  say  that  the  final  release  figure 
for  the  conference  report  under  Public 
Law  90-218  was  $2.7  billion,  wnereas  it 
had  been  $2.97  billion  requested,  when 
we  considered  the  second  supplemental 
appropriation  in  the  House.  I  naturally 
concluded  we  had  in  conference  reduced 
that  amount  of  relinquishments.  There- 
fore, it  is  still  remaining  in  escrow  under 
the  Economy  Act. 

Is  that  a  fair  statement  of  the  situa- 
tion? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Well,  it  may  be  that  the 
record  needs  some  clarification  on  the 
point.  ,  . 

The  bill  as  it  passed  the  House  would 
have  released  from  reserve  some  $2,675 
billion.  The  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate 
would  have  released  from  reserve  some 
S2  688  billion,  a  difference  of  S13  million. 
That  figure  includes  $2,345,000,000  for 
Southeast  Asia. 

Now.  the  total  amoimt  put  in  reserve 
under  Public  Law  90-218  was  about  $6.1 
billion,  so  that  some  $3.4  billion  of  the 
reserve  funds  are  not  released  by  this 

bill. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
If  the  gentleman  will  yield  for  one 
further  question.  I  notice  we  iiave  re- 
duced, under  chapter  IV.  "Foreign  Op- 
erations," the  appropriation  for  admin- 
istration of  the  Ryukyu  Islands  by  ."55.5 
million.  Could  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man tell  us  what  that  leaves  for  admin- 
istration by  the  High  Commissioner  of 
the  Ryukyus  during  the  balance  of  fiscal 
year  1968?  ^^.^.        , 

Mr.  MAHON.  This  was  an  additional 
amount  which  was  placed  in  the  bill  in 
the  other  body. 

They  had  about  $15  million  last  year. 
This  is  for  fiscal  1968. 

Mr.  HALL.  Actually  that  was  in- 
creased. I  believe  the  gentleman  will  re- 
call, or  the  Record  will  show.  There  is  no 
indication,  as  result  of  this  cutback,  that 
we  are  planning  to  do  the  same  th'.nsi 
with  the  Ryukyus  that  we  did  with  Iwo 
Jima,  even  on  the  urging  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  or  any  other  "one- 
worlder."  or  "international  idealistic  de- 
partment or  organization" — or  anything 
of  that  nature— so  long  as  this  is  our  bas- 
tion of  defense  in  the  South  Pacific,  is 
there' 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  have  had  no  indica- 
tion to  that  effect. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  would  urge  that  we  re- 
main vigilant  and  alert  to  such  an  un- 
dercover maneuver,  because  we  need  the 


Pearl  of  the  Orient  and  the  Ryukj-us  and 
Okinawa  m  partitai;!)  ;iL>  wit  winch  tliere 
IS  no  quc-^t.on  on  captUK'.  iiwi'fisnip, 
sovereignty  or  protective  custody.  We 
should  all  resist  iny  ell  it  lo  return  this 
as  a  iratter  of  polite  diplomacy  or  lor 
other  reason.'  o  ioi"{  as  we  .ue  trMUg 
to  defend  fieta.;in  ai.  .  ud  the  world. 
I  thank  the  gerileiivui. 
Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ear- 
nestly hope  the  great  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  will  accept  this 
conference  report  on  the  second  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  of  1968. 

There  are  of  course  many  most  worthy 
amendment  recommenoaiiona  n-  'his  re- 
port that  I  know  the  H<  i-.se  will  very 
carefully  examine  .  ri  expiess  their 
judgment. 

However.  I  think  there  are  three  recom- 
mended amendmmts  that  are  of  .special 
concern  to  many  of  us  here  and  I  most 
p.irnestly  hope  that  when  they  are 
brought  to  the  que.stion  the  House  will 
register   resntindinu  a|.  -roval. 

TiKse  lh;io  iiinendmeni'--  provide 
compiomi.si-  :ii;;.i-nu!  r,  :  i>i0  million 
for  tlie  special  .stii.:l  iuncli  proniam 
rie'.-;ucl  to  properly  teed  the  poor  chil- 
dren in  day-care  centers:  SI 3  million  to 
provide  summer  employment  opportu- 
nities for  di.sadvantaucd  youth:  and  s.5 
million  lur  the  Headstart  program. 

Mr  Speaker,  certainly  no  one  tiuestions 
the  incenty  of  any  who  may  di.sagree 
about  these  arrmcirfius  for  whatever 
rea.suii^  but  I  must  .s:'v  a  ■ticai  many  tf 
us  oeeply  be:-eve  tne  o  je.tives  imclved 
appear  to  be  r.oviU'siy  diref.od  icwi.'d 
an  essential  need  in  oi.>  .< -iety  todiy 
affecting,  as  th  v  do.  the  basij  health 
and  whole.sorT''  ct-ve  Dpin-^a  of  d'  d- 
vfintaged  children  and  youth,  and  in  any 
listing  of  i-rudei  t  and  imoritv  exuen -i- 
lures  in  tho  -ition?'  inlcri.t  I  submit 
such  objectives  .-l.  and  be  .•  .ud  in  the 
ver/  high',  .-i  brac«-.»  t. 

Finallv.  alth  ii'crh  many  'f  us  mfly 
further  believe  'h.-»  'he  ircommenoed 
amounts  shoud  oe  rj.staniial'v  gi^-ter 
there  is  no  oth  i  n  '  tic  alternative  to 
the  accepiaicf  <-.i  what  is  beir:i  offered 
in  f-omrromi.<^e  today. 

Therefore  I  :  >  he  TIcii.se  will  re- 
sounoin  Iv  accept  this  repoit  >nclddmer 
the.se  particular  amendments  of  special 
merit. 

Mr.  CCHELAN.  Mr  S«>-akti.  I  wpnt 
to  take  this  o^iportuuity  I'j  .state  fcr  the 
Record  mv  ixisition  ;Mid  views  on  two 
aspects  of  the  confeien-e  recommenda- 
tion on  the  .second  suoplemental  r.ppro- 
priation. 

I  have  on  .several  occasions  <.  ^pressed 
to  this  body  my  view  that  we  must  ad- 
dress promptly  and  with  adequate  re- 
sources the  m-gent  problems  which  face 
those  of  our  people  who  are  Mving  in 
poverty.  To  this  end  1  have  wurksd  for 
and  supported  efforts  to  appropriate  ad- 
ditional funds  ic  SI  implement  the  year 
round  and  summer  Headstart  programs, 
to  provide  more  money  for  manpower 
training  and  for  school  lunch  .^rvices. 

The  conference  report  which  is  now 
before  us  provides  for  the  appropriation 
of  only  $13  million  of  the  $75  million 
Senate  passed  increase  in  manpower 
training  funds.  The  S75  million  would 
not  be  enough  of  a  srpplemert,  the  $13 
million  is  too  g'-eat  a  shortfall.  Accord- 
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ingly  I  will  vote  to  reject  the  compro- 
mise on  this  item  and  to  instruct  the 
conferees  to  seek  a  higher  figure. 

Similarly  I  have  supported  a  full  sup- 
plemental fundinK  of  HeadsUrt  at  a  level 
of  $25  million.  The  conference  suggests 
an  appropriation  of  only  $5  million.  Tliis 
Is  simply  not  enough.  Therefore  I  will 
vote  to  return  this  item  to  conference  to 
Increase  the  funding  to  the  full  $25  mil- 
lion. 

I  fully  recognize  the  demands  of  fiscal 
restraint.  However.  I  do  not  believe  that 
these  demands  require  that  we  be  penny- 
wise  and  pound  foolish. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  Yorlc.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  Introduced  legislation  calling  for 
a  $200  million  supplemental  approp'ia- 
tion  for  OEO  summer  programs  and  I 
feel  strongly  that  the  food.  job.  and 
Headstart  programs  referred  to  in 
amendments  1.  21.  and  25  should  be  fully 
funded. 

I  strongly  supported  the  $75  million 
for  summer  jobs  and  $25  million  for 
HeadsUrt  approved  by  the  Senate  and  I 
believe  that  even  those  amounts  repre- 
sent minimal  levels.  At  a  time  when  the 
Nation  is  facing  a  crisis  as  serious  as  the 
Civil  War.  there  should  be  major  job  pro- 
grams and  not  merely  token  efforts,  and 
an  increase  in  education  funding  at  all 
levels,  including  HeadsUrt. 

Nonetheless,  the  record  should  show- 
that  the  conferees — notably  Mr.  Jonas. 
Mr.  Lairo.  Chairman  Mahon.  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  other  body  including  Sena- 
tor Javits — did  include  in  the  second  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  $28  million 
which  was  not  requested  by  the  adminis- 
tration and  which  is  over  the  budget. 

I  think  it  should  be  clear  that  an  ef- 
foit  was  made  to  provide  some  funds  In 
spite  of  the  administration's  inaction. 
While  I  intend  to  vote  "no"  on  the  sepa- 
rate votes  on  these  amendments  to  indi- 
cate my  belief  that  the  amo'ints  are  far 
too  low.  fairness  requires  that  it  be  noted 
that  the  conferees  did  provide  $28  mil- 
lion not  requested  by  OEO.  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENTS    IN    DISACMZEMCNT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  1:  Page  4.  line  S. 
Insert : 

"SCHOOL     lUNCH      PHOCIIAM 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  "School 
Umch  program",  fiscal  year  1969,  for  the  spe- 
cial food  service  programs  for  children.  In- 
cluding State  and  Federal  administrative 
expenses  therefor,  pursuant  to  the  Act  of 
May  8.  1968  (Public  Law  90-302).  $32,000.- 
000." 

MOTION  orfxaxn  by  mr    mahon 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Mahon  moves  'hat  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  1  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  named  In  said  amendment.  Insert 
"•10,000.000". 


The  motion  w  as  agi'eed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No  3:  Page  10.  line  16, 
insert:  ":  Provided.  Tliat  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  head  muy  also  be  us^d  in 
connection  with  miUlary  activities  In  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  ■ 

MOTION    OrPEKEJ    EV    MR.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  t«.)  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  3  and  concur  therein 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report, 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amcndmen:  No,  6:  Page  11.  line  2.1 
Insert;  ':  Provided.  That  •2.457.000  of  this 
appropriation  shall  remain  av.iilable  until 
September  30.  19C8,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting a  summer  program  for  children  and 
youth." 

MOTION  orrrRZD  by   mr.  mahon 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr,  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  6  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  named  in  said  amendment.  Insert 
•  1.000,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  In  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  14:  Page  15.  line  1. 
insert- 
GENERAL   SERVICES   ADMINISTRATION 

Real  Property  Activities 
■•conwroction.  public  bxtiloings  projects 
For  an  additional  amount  fcr  Construc- 
tion, public  buildings  projects'  for  construc- 
tion of  Federal  Office  Building  Numbered  5. 
District  of  Columbia.  •3.100.000.  to  remain 
available  until  expended:  Provided.  That,  in 
.iddltlon.  savings  effected  In  other  projects 
under  the  appropriation  for  Construction, 
public  building  projects'  shall  be  available  for 
the  foregoing  project  but  in  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated herein." 

MOTION    OrrERED    BT    MR.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  14  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  named  In  said  amendment.  Insert 
•W.OOO.OOO", 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  19:  Page  17.  line  5, 
Insert: 

"CONSTRUCTION 

•For  an  additional  amount  for  'Construc- 
tion', to  remain  available  until  expended, 
•560.000,  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from  bal- 
ances remaining  unobligated  on  June  30, 
1968.  m  annual  appropriations  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior." 


MOTION    OrFERED    BY    MR.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  It.s  disagreement  lo  the  amendment  oi 
the  Senate  numljered  19  and  concur  therein 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  ne:vt  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  20:  Page  19.  line  17 
insert: 

"HISTORICAL    AND   MEMORIAL    COMMIS- 
SIONS 
"American  RrvonrnoN  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission 
"salaries  and  expenses 

"For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  July  4.  1966  (Public 
Law  89-491).  as  amended,  establishing  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Conim.s- 
slon.  $225,000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended." 

MOTION    offered    BY    MR.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  20  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  Ueu  of 
the  sum  named  in  said  amendment.  Insert 
■$150.000''. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Senate  amendment  No.  21:  Page  20.  line  2. 
Insert: 

"DEPARTMENT  OP  LABOR 
"Manpower  Administration 

"MANPOWER      development      AND      TRAINING 
ACTIVITIES 

"For  an  additional  amount  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  section  102  of  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962. 
its  amended.  $75,000,000.  to  remain  available 
until  August  31.  1968." 

MOTION   OFFERED  BY  MR.  MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  21  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  Ueu  of 
the  sum  named  In  said  amendment.  Insert 
•S13.000.000". 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  thank  the  chairman  fcr 
yielding. 

I  believe  what  the  distinguished  chair- 
man is  asking — and  I  would  appreciate 
being  corrected  if  I  am  mistaken— is 
tliat,  instead  of  $75  million  for  the  man- 
power development  and  training  pro- 
gram, the  House  accept  $13  million.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  RYAN.  My  recollection  is  that  the 
Senate  included  in  the  urgent  supple- 
menUl  appropriation  bill  $75  million  lor 
manpower  training  and  $25  million  for 
HeadsUrt.  These  items  have  not  been 
voted  upon  before  by  the  House,  but  now 
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in  this  bill  amendment  21  and  amend- 
ment 25  put  the  issue  before  us. 

So  that  what  is  proposed  by  this 
amendment  No.  21  is  to  substitute  $13 
million  for  $75  million  for  the  manpower 
development  and  training  program,  and 
amendment  No.  25  is  to  substitute  S5  mil- 
lion instead  of  S25  million  for  the  Head- 
start  program? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Texas  yield 
tomeatthisix)lnt? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  just 
like  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  that  the  $75  million  and  the  $25 
million  to  which  he  refers  has  never  been 
before  the  House  of  Representatives. 

In  the  urgent  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill  these  items  were  added  by  the 
US  Senate.  No  move  was  made  in  the 
House  to  add  them  to  this  bill,  the  second 
supplemental  appropriation  bill.  1968,  but 
again  they  were  added  in  the  Senate. 

We  have  patiently  waited  for  an  es- 
timate on  these  two  programs  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  the  Director  of  OEO  but  they  ap- 
parently think  they  do  not  need  these 
funds.  It  was  my  position  that,  unless  we 
could  get  an  affirmative  indication  from 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  or  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity, the  House  should  not  proceed  with 
action  on  these  two  items. 

We  have  arrived  at  this  compromise, 
however.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  this 
has  been  tied  up  for  a  period  of  3  or 
4  months,  we  felt  a  compromise  was 
necessary. 

I  regret  to  inform  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  that  there  has  been  no  request 
from  the  Secretai-y  of  the  Department 
of  Labor,  there  has  been  no  request  from 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  there  has  been  no  request 
from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  there 
has  been  no  request  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  chair- 
man will  yield  further,  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  clarifying  the  parliamentary 
situation,  but  today  will  be  the  first  time 
the  House  of  Representatives  can  vote  on 
these  two  propositions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  imporUnt 
llaat  we  do  face  this  problem  squarely. 
In  my  judgment  the  Senate  was  correct 
in  providing  $100  million  fcr  these  two 
programs  and  in  my  judgment  the  ad- 
ministration had  a  responsibility  to  sup- 
port them.  However,  it  was  so  involved  in 
getting  the  surtax  passed  and  the  $6  bil- 
lion cut  in  spending,  which  will  have  a 
disastrous  effect  on  critical  domestic  pro- 
grams such  as  these,  that  it  did  not  come 
fonvard  and  support  these  programs. 
These  are  very  important  programs,  and 
I  believe  that  we  should  fund  them  at 
least  to  the  extent  that  the  other  body 
funded  them. 

I  would  ask,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  have 
a  vote  on  amendment  No.  21  when  that 
time  comes.  If  the  House  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  amendment  appropriating  $13 
million  instead  of  $75  million  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate,  then  I  will  offer  an 
amendment  to  i-ecede  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  support  the  $75  million. 
CXIV 1242— Part  15 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Mahon  ]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Sf>eaker  announced  that  the  "ayes"  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to  the 
vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present  and  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  287,  nays  82,  not  voting  64. 
as  follows: 

IRollNo.  222] 
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Abbltt 
Abernethy 
Adair 
Albert 

Anderson,  HI, 
Andrews.  Ala, 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Asplnall 
Ayres 
Bates 
Battm 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Betts 
Bevlll 
Blester 
Boggs 
Bolton 
Bow 
Bray 
Brinkley 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Brovhlll,  N.C. 
BroyhlU,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burleson 
Burton.  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Conable 
Conte 
Corbett 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtis 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Dellenback 
Derney 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dlngell 
Dole 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Edmondson 
Erlenborn 
Bsch 

Eshlemar. 
Evans,  Colo. 
Everett 
Fallon 
Fascell 
Felghan 
Flndley 


Flno 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flynt 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 
Fountain 
Praser 
Frledel 

Fulton.  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Galifianakls 
Gardner 
Gathlngs 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gonzalez 
Goodltng 
Green,  Oreg. 
Griffin 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gtirney 
Haley 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hays 
Hebert 
Heckler,  Mass. 

Henderson 

Herlor.g 

Holifleld 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones.  N,C. 

Karth 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

King,  N.Y. 

Klrwan 

Kleppe 

Kornesay 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Laird 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Ler.r.on 

Lipscomb 

Lukens 

McCiory 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 


McFall 

McMillan 

Macdonald, 

Mass 
MacGregor 
Machen 
Mahon 
MallUard 
Marsh 
Martin 
May 
Mavne 
MesklU 
Michel 
Milltr,  Ohio 
Mills 
Mlnshall 
Mlze 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Morgan 
Morris,  N,  Mex. 
Morse.  Mass. 
Morton 
Mosher 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
,   Nelsen 
Nix 

O'Konskl 
Olsen 

O'Neal,  Ga. 
Felly 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Philbin 
Pickle 
Pike 
Plrnle 
Poage 
Polt 
Pollock 
Pool 

Price,  Tex. 
Pryor 
Purcell 
Qule 
QuiUen 
Railsback 
Randall 
Rarlck 
Reid.  111. 
Reifel 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 
Rhodes,  Pa. 
Ries'.e 
Roberts 
Roblson 
Roaers.  Colo. 
Rogers,  Fla. 
Rooney.  N.Y. 
Roth 

Roudebush 
Roybal 
Rumsfeld 
Sandman 
Satterfleld 
Schadeberg 
Scherle 
Schneebeli 
Schwelker 
Schwengel 
Scott 
Selden 
Shipley 
Shrlver 
Slsk 


Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Smith.  Okla 

Snyder 

Sprli.ger 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Steigcr,  Ariz. 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Stratton 

Stubblefield 

Stuckey 

Talcott 

Taylor 


Adams 

Addabbo 

Annunzio 

Barrett 

Blatnik 

Boiling 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Burke,  Mass, 

Burton,  Calif. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Carev 

Celler 

Clark 

Cohelan 

Daddarto 

Daniels 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Dow 

Dulski 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Calif 

Eilberg 

Farbstein 

Foley 

Ford, 

William  D. 


Teague.  Calif. 

Tcague.  Tex, 

Thompsoi!.  C..\ 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Utt 

Vaiider  Jagt 

Vlgorlto 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Wotts 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whitener 

Whitten 

NAYS— 82 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Gilbert 

Green,  Pa. 

Gude 

Halpern 

Hanley 

Hathaway 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

HelEtoskl 

Hicks 

Howard 

Ii  win 

.Jacobs 

Joel.'on 

Kastenmeler 

King,  Calif. 

1-Cluczyjiski 

Kupterman 

McCaithy 

Madden 

Matsunaya 

Meeds 

Mirk 

Moorhead 

Moss 

Murphy,  111. 

NOT  VOTING— 64 


VVidr.all 
Wiggins 
Williams.  Pa 
Willis 

Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wright 
Wvatt 
Wvdler 
Wylle 
VVyman 
Young 
Zablockl 
Zion 
ZwRch 


Nedzl 

OHara,  ni. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

O'Neill,  Masa. 

Ottinger 

Patten 

Pepper 

Podell 

Price,  111. 

Puclnski 

Uees 

Held.  NY. 

Rouas 

llodino 

Ronan 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rostenkowski 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

S.iylor 

Scheuer 

Sullivan 

Tenzer 

Tiernan 

Vanik 

Yates 


Arderson, 

Tenn. 
Aidrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Ashlev 
Ashmore 
Baring 
Bell 
Berry 

Bingham 

Blackburn 

Blanton 

Boland 

Brown,  Calif. 

Burke,  Pla. 

Cahill 

ClawEon,  Del 

Colmer 

Conyers 

Corman 

Culver 

Diggs 


Dor.ohue 

Edwards,  Ala. 

liilwards.  La. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Frclinghuysen 

Gettys 

Goodell 

Gray 

Griffiths 

Hagan 

Halleck 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hawkins 

Holland 

Ichord 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Lloyd 

Long.  La. 

Long.  Md 

Mathlas.  Calif 


Mathias.  Md. 

Miller.  Calif. 

Minlsh 

Nichols 

Passman 

Patman 

Reinecke 

Re.srick 

liners 

Rosenthal 

Housh 

Ruppe 

Slkes 

Stephens 

Taft 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Udall 

tJllman 

Van  Deerlln 

Waggonner 

Walker 

Wo!R 


So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The   Clerk   announced  the   following 

pair."^ ; 

On  this  vote : 

Mr  Waggonner  for.  with  Mr.  Wolff  against. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  for,  with  Mr.  Brown 
of  California  against. 

Mr.  Donohue  for,  with  Mr.  Dlggs  against. 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr.  Min- 
lsh against.  ,  ,  ,      . 

Mr  Passman  for,  with  Mr.  Resnlck  against. 

Mr  Ashmore  for,  with  Mr.  Hawkins  against. 

Mr  Colmer  for.  with  Mr.  Rosenthal  against. 

Mr.     Stephens     for,     with     Mr.     Bingham 
against. 

Mr.   Andrews   of   North   Dakota   for.   with 
Mr.    Convers    against. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida  for.  with  Mrs.  Grif- 
fiths against. 

Mr,  Reinecke  for.  with  Mr.  Thompson  of 
New  Jersey  against. 

Mr.  Cahill  for.  with  Mr.  Corman  against. 

Mr.  Prelinghuysen  for.  with  Mr.  Miller  of 
California   against. 

Mr.  Blackburn  for.  with  Mr.  Van  Deerlin 
against. 
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Mr    R.vers  for.  with  Mr.  Holland  nttalnst. 
Mr     Edwar.ls   "l    toulhlinn    tor     with    Mr 
MiUni.18  of  Marvlird  ftiinst 

Mr.  sues  for.  with  Mr.  K.    iten  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr    Anderson  of  TenneMoe  with  Mr    Bell. 

Mr    Bolanc!  with   M-     Edw:>rtls  of  Alabama. 

Mr  Culver  wl".  V-   B«.-  ^ 

M     NichoLs  with  .-.Ir  rvi  Cl.-w^on. 

Mr  P.»tnian  with  Mr  h   'ict  k 

Mr  Gettys  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

.Ml-  Gray  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr    Hai^n  with  Mr   Mathlaa  of  CallfomlR. 

Mr  R  )ush  with  Mr.  Goodell. 

Mr.  Bl  mton  with  Mr.  Lloyd. 

Mr  Ash  (  v  with  Mr.  Taft. 

Mr  Bariut;  with  Mr.  Udall. 

Mr   Walker  with  Mr.  tTllman. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr  Ichord. 

Messrs  MOSS.  KING  rf  California. 
RODINO.  CLARK.  ECKHARDT.  MAD- 
DEN. HECHLER  of  Wf.st  Vii  ,inia  NED- 
ZI  SAYLOR  .:nd  PATTEN  chanRod 
tlieir  votes  ir  m  "ycp  '  tv>   'nay." 

The  result  ot  me  vote  was  arncunced 
as  above  recorded. 

Iho  doors  werr  opened. 

Tbe  SI^BAKER  Th^-  CVrk  will  report 
the  next  amenumLUt  .n  aisaxreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

~^n.itp  •fTTclmrnt  No.  22-  Pr\Ke  20.  line 
17    litter   t'.«'   rcmir        i.  -r:    tlie   l<>Uowinj?: 

•  I)  remain    uv'n.  ble   unili    July   31.    196«. 

MOTION  om.R'-''  BY   MR     MAHON 

Mr    MAHON.  Mr    Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 

from  n«  <li?.u;  fni'-nt  t.»  lUe  inienunu-nt  ol 
I  le  ."^enaK-  mimov  ed  J2  ..tid  <\)iirnr  therein 
with  an  .miej-.d;rin«.  .ts  ■■  1Ic»wr:  In  lieu  o: 
t  .0  maire'  nr.'V  ea  t  >  1j«  uiterted.  iiisert 
ta-  lollowitiL'  ".  ?►  '«•"•  un  ttvailaole  unt:. 
Juiv  <l.  ltf«)K  Pr-,:  itrn.  Tiial  ;unil'.  luprvi- 
pri;iicd.  or  oihcrv.i>'»  m . Jf  .ir-.iil.ii)ie.  :jy  this 
.\ct  fiT  t;>e  V  ■.  :  n-.ir  iy«8.  shnU  remain 
a  iilablc  lor  oblii..t'oti  tor  tive  aav.*  alter 
the  date  f>t  i  ;)iw\.il  of  tnis  .*.rt  itnie^a  :i 
Uii'srer  iierjrd  -Dociac.iUv  nnmaed:  Pro- 
iMtd  fiiitnr'  i;».  I,  .)11  ooiiK'tiio.is  incurred 
In  :inticipit:oM  ii  ■•••■ii  .ipprupriat^ons  I'-.a 
ii'ithorttv  lor  !...•  '-«.  n  >far  1W>«  :i*  well  ^i* 
t.iose  lor  longer  |>enou  -  'f-t  :«rth  lierein 
are  herebv  riil.iU-i  .li  d  ■  •)nlirmeu  if  .n  .it- 
corcliince  with  the  terms  hereoi." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amenument  in  aisagieement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  .imeiidment  No.  25:  Page  24.  line 
3.  iiueii  t;ie  l...   w.i.^; 

•  EXECUnVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

"Ofhit.  Of  Economic  OPi-oRTUNnv 

"ECONOMIC  OPIHJRTlINrTY   PKOGKAM 

•For  un  ;iddlti  xiFl  amount  for  expense^ 
neces.siiry  to  cnrrv  out  Heudslart  programs 
provided  for  by  law  purMiiiit  t  >  f-ecti'ii 
222iaMl)  of  the  Leon  .m!"  Ouportimitv  '.ct 
of  19- ■;  ;is  ami»  "d  -2=  tXK  'jOo  to  rem  In 
avail.ible  until  Aiiguft  31.   1968." 

M  irioN  oFFEaro  bv  mk.  mahon 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  M\HoN  move*  that  the  House  recede 
from  't'  <ii.>i  .»:.'if  ri'>'ni  'o  '.lie  irr  "rrunt-rt  '■: 
the  Senate  nu!iib»r«d  2.'>  "'■a  cor'  ur  t.ierein 
with  an  .liiiencmitfi ! .  a-  loUowt :  In  U'^u  <.■ 
tne  =um   n>meei   iit  .-.u.d  umerd.TX    i.  -  .lWi 

•  *5.000 'X>0' 

Mr  MAKON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  relates 
to  the  Headstart  prottram.  Funds  are 
provided  in  the  conierence  report  to  the 


extent  of  $5  million  above  the  budget. 
We  liad  no  budget  estimate.  The  $25 
million  in.scrted  in  the  bill  by  the  other 
b.>.iv  v,as  settled  at  $5  million. 

We  are  now.  of  course,  into  fiscal  year 
196y.  For  fiscal  year  1969  the  House  in- 
creased the  appropriations  for  the  pov- 
erty program,  whilch  includes  the  Head- 
.staic  t)roKrnm  by  $100  million.  This  is 
mcluaed  m  the  Labor-HEW  appropria- 
tion bill  that  we  acted  on  last  week. 

So  the  Headstart  program  should  pro- 
ceed under  that  bill  at  a  level  at  least 
equivalent  to  the  level  of  last  year. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
dl.stinRulshed  chairman  for  yielding. 

Again.  Mr.  Speaker,  amendment  No. 
25.  as  did  amendment  No.  21.  relates  to 
the  $100  million  which  was  added  to  the 
urgent  supplemental  by  the  other  body. 
For  the  first  time  the  House  has  the  op- 
pot  timity  to  vote  upon  it. 

The  amendment  provides  $5  million 
for  the  Headstart  program  in.stead  of  the 
$25  million  recommended  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  the  Headstart 
program  is  a  crucial  program  for  the  fu- 
ture development  of  our  Nation  and  for 
the  educational  needs  of  our  children  It 
seems  to  me  that  $25  million  i.s  little 
enough  to  appropriate  in  this  supple- 
mental nppropriation.  The  Poor  Peoples 
Campaign  presented  many  requests  to 
the  Congress  and  to  the  Nation.  One  of 
the  least  of  these  requests  was  that  Con- 
gress simply  fund  the  Headstart  program 
at  an  adequate  level.  Certainly  the  Head- 
start  program  should  not  be  crippled  be- 
cause of  ihe  tax  package. 

If  amendment  No.  25  is  voted  down, 
then  I  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
r-oncur  in  the  Senate  amount  of  $2.5  mil- 
lion, as  I  intended  to  do  if  amendment 
No.  21  had  been  voted  down.  Then  S25 
million  would  be  available  to  be  obligated 
imtil  August  31  under  title  I.  chapter 
VTI  of  H.R.  17734. 

This  is  an  important  investment  in 
the  future  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  E>OW  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  con- 
cur in  the  remarks  just  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ryan). 
All  through  my  term  of  office  in  the  Con- 
cress  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest in  my  district  concerning  the 
Head.stavt  program,  and  constantly  I 
hear  those  in  charge  of  it  deploring  the 
fact  that  it  Is  not  achieving  what  it 
should  be  achieving,  and  it  seems  to  be 
an  intermittent  program  with  fits  and 
starts,  that  the  program  goes  a  distance, 
and  then  it  lapses,  and  that  it  does  not 
have  the  continuity  of  a  regular  educa- 
tional program,  and  yet  despite  all  of 
this,  it  has  been  of  wonderful  help  to 
our  yoimgsters  in  the  deprived  areas. 

I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  corre- 
spondence on  this  subject  from  people 
who  favor  the  Headstart  program. 

Again  I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  for  yielding  me  this  time  to 
express  my  views. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we 
all  believe  that  the  Headstart  program 


is  fulfilling  a  need,  and  many  of  us.  in- 
deed, the  majority  of  us.  have  supported 
the  Headstart  program  by  providing  $100 
million  more  for  fiscal  year  1969  for 
the  OEO,  which  includes  the  Headstart 
program,  than  we  did  for  1968.  All  of  the 
$25  million  in  the  Senate  amendment  is 
over  and  above  the  budget  request,  and 
it  would  be  my  judgment  that  if  such 
additional  funds  were  to  be  provided  they 
would  not  be  expended. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gr :'- 
rletnan  yield? 

Mr  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentler..^ n 
Iiom  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  '^iire 
that  the  majority  of  the  Members  of  tlv- 
House  realize  full  well  that  the  Headstait 
program  is  one  of  the  mo.st  popular  pro- 
mams  administered  by  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity.  I  l)elieve  it  is  im- 
portant, however,  to  remind  th?  Ho',j.«' 
that  when  the  House  acted  on  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  appropriation 
bill  last  year  we  gave  every  penny  re- 
quested by  the  Office  of  Economic  Oi> 
portunity  for  the  Headstart  program. 

I  would  like  to  insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  the  testimony  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  administratoi  .'^ 
in  regard  to  additional  funds  for  this 
and  other  summer  programs.  They  were 
questioned  at  some  length  as  to  whether 
they  could  make  use  of  these  funds.  And 
in  examining  them  I  gave  them  every 
opportunity  to  indicate  on  the  record 
that  they  could  use  additional  funds,  and 
as  of  today  the  Director  of  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  the  present  Director, 
the  former  Director.  Sargent  Shriver.  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  have  not  requested 
a  single  dollar  for  this — not  one  dollar. 
The  most  pertinent  and  concluding  testi- 
mony of  Office  of  Economic  Opportuni- 
ty, and  this  was  almost  3  months  ago. 
on  April  5,  is  as  follows: 

Mr  Lahd.  Then  you  have  got  to  make  ■■■ 
request  of  the  Congress,  and  there  is  no 
-such  request.  I  have  Just  found  out  for  the 
first  time  here  that  there  Is  no  request 
anticipated  to  be  sent  to  the  Congress:  i; 
that  correct? 

Mr.  Harding.  That  Is  correct.  Mr.  Berry,  the 
director  of  the  community  action  programs 
wants  to  add  something. 

Mr.  Flood.  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Berry.  My  name  is  Theodore  M.  Berrv. 
director  of  the  community  action  programs. 
:ind  I  have  been  since  March  of  1985. 

NECESSITY     OP     ADVANCE    PLANNING 

I  think  we  should  approach  this  matter 
Of  summer  programs  realistically,  that  what 
we  are  doing  in  terms  of  summer  programs 
for  the  summer  of  1968  has  to  be  planned  for 
well  In  advance  and  this  is  what  we  at- 
tempted to  do  last  fall.  We  did  make  funds 
available  to  some  50  cities  to  plan  for  the 

■Glimmer  of  1968. 

It  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  to  receive  a 
supplementary  appropriation  in  June  to  be 
able  to  launch  a  well-coordinated,  well- 
planned  program  for  the  same  summer.  So 
that  while  we  may  hold  ourselves  in  readiness 
to  fight  fires,  so  to  speak,  with  any  addi- 
tional money  that  might  be  made  available 
under  an  emergency,  from  a  program  stand- 
point *e  have  done  all  that  we  could  do 
with  the  foreseeable  funds  that  we  have  in 
hand,  namely,  835  million,  over  and  above 
what  we  have  made  available  for  planning 
for  the  summer  of  1968.  Last  year,  if  there 
Is  any  criticism  growing  out  of  the  Trans 
Century  report  that  the  chairman  alluded  to. 
It  can  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  we  did 
not  get  a  supplementary  appropriation  for 
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a  summer  program  until  May  of  1967,  and 
the  communities,  at  the  last  moment,  were 
alerted  that  there  would  be  additional  funds. 
They  had  to.  on  a  crash  basis,  formulate  pro- 
grams. Tills  Is  not  the  way  to  do  business. 

Mr.  liAiBD.  We  In  the  Congress  acted  rather 
rapidly  on  that  1967  supplemenUl  request. 
I  would  like  to  point  something  out  on  that 
5i75  million  in  the  1967  supplemental.  The 
reason  that  you  didn't  get  it  until  May  was 
because  of  the  timing  of  the  transmission 
from  the  executive  branch.  I  really  think 
that  If  you  will  check  the  record,  you  will  lind 
that  the  $75  million  was  made  available 
rather  rapidly  rs  fat  us  the  Congress  was 
concerned. 

It  is  just  like  this  rat  control  program.  Tho 
Congress  passed  the  authorization  last  fall, 
and  we  didn't  get  the  supplemental  request 
for  it  until  about  10  days  ago.  This  idea  of 
putting  it  on  the  Congress,  I  am  really  not 
very  sympathetic  with. 

Mr.  "berry.  I  am  not  attributing  any  blame 
or  responsibility.  I  am  supporting  the  Acting 
Director  in  his  position  that  we  are  not 
requesting  at  this  late  stage  in  a  program 
year  a  supplementary  request. 

We  kept  continuing  the  conference. 
hoping  that  the  administration,  the 
executive  branch,  might  give  considera- 
tion to  a  supplemental  request  for  the 
Headstart  program,  but  it  was  not  done. 
The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  did 
not  even  make  such  a  request  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget.  But  regardless  of  this 
fact,  the  committee  of  conference  de- 
cided that  it  was  the  better  part  of  wis- 
aom  to  include  an  additional  S5  million 
over  and  above  that  requested  by  OEO, 
and  the  request  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  by  the  President. 

I  believe  this  compromise  that  was 
worked  out  by  the  conferees,  which  I  had 
.something  to  do  with,  should  be  sup- 
ported by  the  House  today. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  am  going  to  support  the 
amendment  that  was  placed  in  the  con- 
lei-ence  report  for  Headstart  today. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  is  my  understanding  correct  that 
this  money  can  be  obligated  up  through 
August  and  that  it  will  then  be  made 
available  for  programs  beginning  in  Sep- 
tember for  Headstart,  meaning  a  full- 
vear  Headstart  program;  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  MAHON.  Tlie  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. I  appreciate  the  fact  that  he  is  sup- 
porting the  compromise  which  was 
worked  out  in  the  conference  with  the 
other  body.  These  funds  will  be  available 
for  obligation  until  August  31,  1968. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Therefore,  they  will  be 
available  for  a  full-year  program.  I  think 
it  is  important  the  we  recognize  that 
the  excellent  programs  of  Headstart  are 
the  full-year  programs.  Pull-year  Head- 
start  gives  us  value  for  the  money  that 
we  have  expended. 

I  know  that  when  you  play  the  num- 
bers game,  the  summer  Headstart  pro- 
aams  give  the  appearance  of  helping 
great  number  of  children,  but  the  ones 
that  have  the  best  and  most  lasting  effect 
on  the  children  and  enable  them  to  as- 
similate their  later  education  better  are 
the  full  year  programs. 

Is  It  not  also  true  that  under  the  ap- 
propriation bin  that  was  passed  the  other 
day  in  the  House  providing  for  $100  mil- 
lion more  than  last  year  for  the  OEO. 


that  OEO  can  allocate  the  full  amount  of 
mr.ney  desired  for  Headstart  when  it 
funds  next  year's  program  for  fiscal  year 
1969:  is  that  not  correct,  since  OEO 
money  for  fiscal  1969  is  not  earmarked? 
Mr.  MAHON.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
is  correct. 

Mr  QUIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.    CARr:Y.    Mr.    Siieaker.   will    the 
•gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY.  I  tnke  this  time  to  com- 
mend the  conferees  for  reaching  any- 
thing at  all  in  the  way  of  a  compromise 
because  this  is  one  ca.se  <vheie  the  House 
is  not  at  fault  and  the  conferees  are  not 
at  fault  and  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations of  the  Hou.se  is  not  at  fault  for 
not  rendering  full  gratification  of  this 
request  because  much  of  the  difficulty  in 
terms  of  getting  an  additional  sum  of 
funds  rests  with  those  who  manage  the 
Headstart  programs,  which  are  in  major 
cities.  They  came  in  very  late  with  the 
request  to  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. As  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
stated,  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity is  not  able  therefore  to  document 
properly  for  the  Congress  the  absolute 
need  for  these  funds. 

I  think  if  cities,  including  the  major 
city  of  New  York,  prepared  better,  and 
made  a  better  case  for  the  expenditure 
of  Headstart  funds  this  summer,  there 
might  have  been  a  better  opportunity 
for  the  Congress  to  review  the  necessity 
of  this  request.  But  they  came  in  late. 
They  did  get  the  full  fund  of  moneys 
that  they  were  asking  for,  for  the  year- 
round  programs  which  were  ably  docu- 
mented. 

I  think  some  of  the  major  blame  here 
belong  to  those  administering  the  pro- 
gram locally  in  that  they  did  not  come 
in  at  the  proper  time  and  make  the  re- 
quest for  the  summer  moneys. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  helpful  comment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  mot' on. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Mahon]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to  the 
vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present  and  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant-at-Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were— yeas  265.  nays  106,  not  voting  62, 
as  follows : 

(Roll  No  2231 
YEAS— 265 


Carter 
(^iiFey 
Ccderberg 
Ccller 

Chamberlain 
riausen, 
Uou  H. 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Con  able 
Cor.tc 
Corbett 
Cowuer 
Cramer 
CiiiiiilnKham 
Curtis 
Davis.  Oa. 
Davis.  Wis. 
lie  l;i  Gar/a 
Dflar.«>y 
Deller.baok 
Der.r.ey 
Dei  t 

Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dirkiiison 
Dmiicll 
Dole 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
DowrliiR 
Duncan 
Eokhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards.  La. 
Erlenborr. 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Everett 
Fascell 
Flndley 
Fino 
I'lRlicr 
Flood 
Flynt 

I-'oid.  Gerald  R 
Fountain 
Ffarer 

Prelini5huysen 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Galifianakis 
Gardner 
Oathings 
Oiaimo 
Gibbons 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Green,  Oreg. 
Griffin 
Gross 
Grover 
Gutaser 
Gurney 
Kaley 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
tchmldt 
Han  ley 
Hansen,  Wash. 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hebert 

Hechler,  W.  Va 


Henderson 

HerlonK 

Hoiton 

Hosmer 

Hull 

Hunt;ate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Joel  son 

Johnson.  Calif 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Joi-.es,  N.C. 

Karth 

Ka/en 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

King,  N.Y. 

Klrwari 

Kleppe 

Koni'say 

Kiivkendall 

Laird 

Land  rum 

I  an  f;en 

Latta 

Lcnnon 

Lip."- comb 

Lukens 

McClory 

McCUire 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich 
McEwen 
MrFall 
McMillan 
MacGregor 
Mahon 
MalUiard 
Marsh 
Martin 
May 
Maync 
Meeds 
Mesklll 
Michel 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mills 
Mize 
Monagan 
Moutgomen- 
Moore 

Morris.  N.  Mcx 
Morse.  Mass. 
Murphy,  N  Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nelsen 
O'Neal,  Ga. 
Pelly 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Pike 
Pirnle 
Poage 
Poff 
Pollock 
Price,  Tex. 
Purcell 
Quie 


Quillen 
Rallsback 
Randall 
Rarlck 
Reld,  111. 
Reifel 

Hliodos.  Ariz. 
Rlegle 


!?iver.s 

Robert.s 

I^obisoii 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Roo'iev,  N.Y. 

Roudt'bush 

Rumsfeld 

Sandman 

Salterfifld 

Si'  lor 

Sc-hadeberi' 

Srh.>rle 

Si'hi:eebeli 

Sell  wet;  gel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 

Sh  river 

Si-k 

Skubit/ 

.Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Smith.  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stel^;er,  Ariz. 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Sttitablefleld 

Stuckey 

TaU-ott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Tin.  rev 

Utt 

Vlgorito 

Waggonner 

W  ampler 

Waiklns 

\\'[\\  son 

W-.tt? 

Whilen 

Whalley 

White 

Whitercr 

Whitten 
Widnall 

Wiggins 
Williams.  Pa. 

Willis 

Wilson.  Rob 

Winn 

Wrisiht 

Wvatt 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Young 

Zablocki 

Zlon 

Zwach 


Abernethy 

Adair 

Albert 

Anderson,  111. 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Arends 

Asplnall 

Ayres 

Bates 

Battin 

Belcher 

Bennett 


Betts 

Abbitt 

Bevlll 

Blester 

Blackburn 

Boegs 

Bolton 

Bray 

Brinkley 

Brock 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 


Brotzman 
Brown.  Mich 
Brown .  Ohio 
Brovhill.  N.C 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burleson 
Burton,  Utah 
Bvrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
Cahlll 
Carey 


Adams 

Addabbo 

Annunzlo 

Barrett 

Blatnlk 

Boiling 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burton,  Calif. 

Button 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Clark 

Cohelan 

Daddario 

Daniels 

Dawson 

Dow 

Dulskl 

Dwyer 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Ellberg 

Evans,  Colo. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 


NAYS— 106 

Felghan 

Foley 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Fricdel 
Fulton.  Pa. 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gilbert 
Green,  Pa 
Gude 
Halpern 
Hanna 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Heckler,  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Hicks 
Hollfleld 
Howard 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Kastenmeier 
King,  Calif. 


Kluczynskl 

Kupferman 

Kyi 

K\:os 

McCarthy 

MrC'ioskey 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Machen 
Madden 
Matsunaga 
Mink 
Minshall 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morton 
Mosher 
Mofs 

M'lrphv,  ni. 
Nix 

OHara,  111. 
OUara.  Mich. 
O'Konski 
Oisen 
O'Neill.  Mns.s. 
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Juhj 


IV  a  6 


Ottii!ger 

Ronan 

Sullivan 

Patten 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Tenzer 

Phllbin 

Hostenkowskl 

Tiernan 

k'odell 

Roth 

Vander  Jagt 

Price,  m. 

iJovbal 

Van  Ik 

Pryor 

Ryan 

Waldle 

Puclnskl 

St  Oermain 

Wilson, 

Reea 

St  Oi!Ke 

Charles  H. 

Reld.  NT. 

Scheuer 

Wydler 

Iteuss 

Schwelker 

Yates 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Staggers 

Rodlno 

Stratton 

NOT  VOTINO— 82 

Anderson, 

Culver 

Mtntsb 

Tenn. 

DlRgS 

Nichols 

Andrews, 

Donohue 

Passman 

N.D«k. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Patman 

Aahbrook 

Gettys 

Pool 

Ashley 

GoodeU 

Relnecke 

Asbmore 

Gray 

Resnick 

Baring 

Oriffltbs 

Rosenthal 

Bell 

Hagan 

ROU6h 

Berry 

Halleck 

Ruppe 

Biniiham 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Slkes 

Blanton 

Holland 

Smith,  Calif. 

Boland 

Ichord 

Ste|>hen5 

Bow 

Jones,  Mo. 

Taft 

Brown,  Calif. 

Karsten 

Thompson,  N.J 

Burke,  Fla. 

U-Kgett 

Udall 

Bush 

Uoyd 

UUman 

Clancy 

Lor.^;.  L;i 

Van  Deerllu 

ClawBon,  Del 

LonK.  Md 

Walker 

Colmer 

Mathlas,  Calif 

Wolff 

Conyers 

Mathias,  Md, 

Gorman 

Miller,  Calif. 

Senate  amendment  No.  26:  On  page  26,  line 
13  Insert : 

"Sfnate 

•For  payment  to  Ethel  Kenne<ly,  widow  of 
Robert  F.  Kennedy,  late  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  New  York,  »30,000." 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  26  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  confer- 
ence report  and  the  several  motions  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  for.  with  Mr.  WolfT 
against. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  for.  with  Mr.  Brown 
of  California  against. 

Mr.  Passman  ror.  with  Mr.  Diggs  against. 

Mr.  Ashmore  lor.  with  Mr.  Mlnish  .igalnst 

Mr.  Colmer  for.  with  Mr.  Resnick  against. 

Mr.  Stephens  for.  with  Mr.  Rosenthal 
against. 

Mr.  Slkes  for.  with  Mr   Bingham  against 

Mr.  Berry  for.  with  Mr.  Conyers  against. 

Mr.  Smith  of  California  for,  with  Mrs.  Grlf- 
flths  against 

Mr.  Bow  for.  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  New 
Jersey  against. 

Mr.  Lloyd  for.  with  Mr.  Gorman  against. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida  for.  with  Mr.  Miller  of 
Cailfomla  against. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota  for.  with  Mr. 
\'an  Deerlln  against. 

Mr.  Mathias  ot  California  for,  with  Mr. 
Holland  against. 

Mr.  Del  Clawson  lor,  with  Mr.  Kanten 
against 

Mr.  Bush  for,  with  Mr.  Mathias  of  Mary- 
land against. 

Mr.  Relnecke  for,  with  Mr.  Taft  against. 

Mr.  Clancj-  for,  with  Mr.  Bell  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  .\iulerso::  oi  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Oood- 

:i. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  IJdaill  with  Mr   H»nsen  of  Idaho 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Donohue. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Donohue. 

Mr.  Geitys  with  Mr.  Hagan. 

Mr  Leggett  with  Mr.  Ichord. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Patman 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  with  Mr.  Roush 

Mr.  UUman  with  Mr.  Walker. 

Messrs.  HOLIFIELD,  TIERNAN,  and 
EVANS  of  Colorado  changed  their  votes 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  dnors  wore  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disatjreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter  and  tables  on  the  con- 
ference report  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  FOURTH  OP  JULY 
ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
concurrent  resolution  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  its  present  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution as  follows: 

H.  CoN.  Res.  792 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concur r tng ) ,  That  when  the  two 
Houses  adjourn  on  Wednesday,  July  3,  1968, 
they  stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock  merid- 
ian, Monday,  July  8,  1968. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Albert  I? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reco:isider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  CLERK  TO  RECEIVE 
MESSAGES  FROM  THE  SENATE 
AND  THE  SPEAKER  TO  SIGN  EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTIONS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  not  withstand- 
ing the  adjournment  of  the  House  until 
Monday,  July  8.  1968,  the  Clerk  be  au- 
thorized to  receive  messages  from  the 
Senate  and  that  the  Speaker  be  author- 
ized to  sign  any  enrolled  bills  and  joint 
resolutions  duly  passed  by  the  two 
Houses  p.nd  found  truly  enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


LAND  AND  WATER  CONSERVATION 
FUND  ACT  OF   1965 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (S. 
1401)  to  amend  title  I  of  the  Land  and 


Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  statement  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  be 
read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows : 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  1598) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
1401)  to  amend  title  I  of  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965.  and 
for  other  purposes,  having  met.  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  Inserted  by 
the  House  amendment  Insert  the  following: 
•That  (al  section  2,  subsection  (at,  of  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of 
1965  (78  Stat.  897;  16  U.S.C.  460  1-5),  ex- 
cept the  fourth  paragraph  thereof.  Is  re- 
pealed; said  fourth  paragraph  Is  redesig- 
nated section  10  of  said  Act:  and  subsections 
(b)  and  (c)  of  said  section  2  are  redesig- 
nated (a)  and  (b),  respectively. 

"(b)  It  is  not  the  Intent  of  the  Congress 
by  this  repealer  to  indicate  that  Federal 
agencies  which  have  under  their  administra- 
tive Jurisdiction  areas  or  facilities  used  or 
useful  for  outdoor  recreation  or  which  fur- 
nish services  related  to  outdoor  recreation 
shall  not  exercise  any  authority  they  may 
have.  Including  authority  under  section  501 
of  the  Act  of  August  31,  1951  (65  Stat.  290: 
31  use.  483a).  or  any  authority  they  may 
hereafter  be  given,  to  make  reasonable 
charges  for  admission  to  such  areas,  for  the 
use  of  such  facilities,  or  for  the  furnishing 
of  such  services.  Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  law  or  as  may  be  required  by  law- 
ful contracts  entered  into  prior  to  Septem- 
ber 3,  1964,  providing  that  revenues  collected 
at  particular  Federal  areas  shall  be  credited 
to  speclfis  purposes,  all  fees  so  charged  shall 
be  covered  into  a  special  account  under  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  and 
shall  be  available  for  appropriation,  without 
prejudice  to  appropriations  from  other 
sources  for  the  same  purposes,  for  any  au- 
thorized outdoor  recreation  function  of  the 
agency  by  which  the  fees  were  collected 

'•(C)  Section  6.  subsection  (a),  of  said 
Act  l.s  amended  by  striking  out  the  words 
'in  substantially  the  same  proportion  as  the 
number  of  visitor-days  in  areas  and  projects 
hereinafter  described  for  which  admission 
fees  are  charged  under  section  2  of  this 
Acf. 

"(d)  Tlie  provisions  of  subsections  (a) 
and  (c)  of  this  section  shall  be  effective 
March  31.  1970.  Until  that  date,  revenues 
derived  from  the  subsection  (a)  that  Is  re- 
pealed by  this  section  shall  continue  to  be 
covered  Into  the  fund. 

•Sec.  2.  The  aforesaid  section  2  of  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of 
1965  Is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

••'(c)(1)  Other  Reventtes. — In  addition 
to  the  sum  of  the  revenues  and  collections 
estimated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  be  covered  Into  the  fund  pursuant  to  this 
section,  as  amended,  there  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  annually  to  the  fund  out 
of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated  such  amounts  as  are  neces- 
sary to  make  the  Income  of  the  fund  not 
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less  than  $200,000,000  for  each  of  the  five 
fiscal  years  beginning  July  1,  1968  and  end- 
ing June  30,  1973. 

•••i2)  To  the  extent  that  any  such  sums 
so  appropriated  are  not  sufDcient  to  make 
the  total  annual  income  of  the  fund  amount 
to  8200,000.000  for  each  of  such  flscal  years, 
an  amount  sufUclent  lo  cover  the  remainder 
thereof  shall  be  credited  to  the  fund  from 
revenues  due  and  payable  to  the  United 
States  for  deposit  in  the  Treasury  as  mis- 
cellaneous receipts  under  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  Lands  Act,  as  amended  (43 
use  1331  et  seq  )  :  Provided.  That  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section  3  of 
this  Act,  moneys  covered  Into  the  fund  under 
this  paragraph  shall  remain  In  the  fund 
until  appropriated  by  the  Congress  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.' 

■Sec.  3.  The  first  sentence  of  section  4, 
subsection  (b) ,  of  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
terratlon  Fund  Act  of  1965  is  amended 
by  deleting  'for  a  total  of  eight  years'  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'until  the  end  of 
liscal  year  1969". 

Sec.  4.  The  Land  and  Water  Conser- 
vation Fund  Act  of  1965  is  further  amended 
by  adding  thereto  the  following  new  sections: 

•  'Sec.  8.  Not  to  exceed  $30,000,000  of  the 
money  authorized  to  he  appropriated  from 
tho  fund  by  section  3  of  this  Act  may  be 
obligated  by  contract  during  each  of  flscal 
years  1969  and  1970  for  the  acquisition  of 
lands,  waters,  or  interests  therein  within 
iireas  specified  In  section  6(a)(1)  of  this 
.^Vct.  Any  such  contract  may  be  executed  by 
the  head  of  the  department  concerned,  with- 
in limitations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  Any  such  contract  so  en- 
tered Into  shall  be  deemed  a  contractual 
obligation  of  the  United  States  and  shall  be 
liquidated  with  money  appropriated  from 
the  fund  specifically  for  liquidation  of  such 
contract  obligation.  No  contract  may  be  en- 
tered into  for  the  acquisition  of  property 
pursuant  to  this  section  unless  such  ac- 
quisition Is  otherwise  authorized  by  Federal 
law. 

•  'Sec.  9.  The  Secretary  of  the  Intcror  may 
enter  into  coutractt  for  options  to  acquire 
lands,  waters,  or  interests  therein  within  the 
exterior  boundaries  of  any  area  the  acquisi- 
tion of  which  is  iiuihoriied  by  law  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  naUonal  park  system.  The  mini- 
mum period  of  any  such  option  shall  be  two 
yeais.  ;.nd  any  sums  expended  for  the  pur- 
chase thereof  shall  be  credited  to  the  pur- 
chase price  of  said  area.  Not  to  exceed  $500.- 
000  of  the  sum  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
from  the  fund  by  section  3  of  this  Act  may  be 
expended  by  the  Secretary  in  any  one  fiscal 
year  for  such  options. ' 

•■Sec.  5.  (a)  With  respect  to  any  property 
acquired  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
within  a  unit  of  the  national  park  system  or 
mlEceilaiieous  area,  except  property  within 
national  parks,  or  within  jiational  monu- 
ments of  scientific  significance,  the  Secretary 
may  convey  a  freehold  or  leasehold  interest 
therein,  fubject  to  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  will  rssure  the  use  of  the  property  in  a 
manner  which  is.  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
Secretary,  consistent  with  the  purpose  for 
which  the  area  was  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gre.ss.  In  any  case  in  which  the  Secretary 
exercises  his  discretion  to  convey  such  In- 
terest, he  -shall  do  Bo  to  the  highest  bidder, 
in  accordance  with  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe,  but  such  conveyance 
shall  be  at  not  less  than  the  fair  market  valus 
of  the  interest,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary; except  that  if  any  such  conveyance  is 
proposed  wlthlxa  two  years  after  the  property 
to  be  conveved  Is  iwiqulred  by  the  Secretary, 
he  shall  allow  the  last  owner  or  owners  of 
record  of  such  property  thirty  days  following 
the  date  on  which  they  are  notified  by  the 
Secretary  in  writing  that  such  property  Is  to 
be  conveyed  within  which  to  notify  the  Sec- 
retary that  such  owfners  wish  to  acquire  such 
interest.  Upon  receiving  such  timely  request, 
the  Secretary  shall  convey  such  Interest  to 


such  person  or  persons.  In  accordance  with 
such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe, upon  payment  or  agreement  to  pay 
an  amount  equal  to  the  highest  bid  price. 

'•(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized to  accept  title  to  any  non-Federal 
property  or  interest  therein  withlr.  a  unit  ol 
the  National  Park  System  or  miscellaneous 
area  under  his  administration,  and  in  ex- 
change therefor  he  may  convey  to  the  grantor 
of  such  property  or  interest  any  Federally- 
owned  property  or  interest  therein  under  his 
Jurisdiction  which  he  determines  is  suiUibie 
lor  exchange  or  other  disposal  and  which  U 
located  in  the  same  State  as  the  non-Fotieral 
property  to  be  acquired:  Proiidfd.  hotievcr, 
That  timber  lands'  subject  to  har-.est  under 
a  sustained  yield  program  shall  not  be  so 
exchanged  Upon  request  of  u  at  »te  or  a  po- 
litical subdivi.^^ion  theieof,  or  of  a  party  in 
interest,  prior  to  such  exchange  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  designee  shall  hold  u  public  hc-.if- 
ing"  in  the  area  where  the  lands  to  lie  ex- 
changed are  located.  T!ie  values  of  the  prop- 
erties so  exchanged  either  bhall  be  approxi- 
mately equal,  or  U  iliey  are  not  approxi- 
mately equal,  the  values  shall  be  equalized 
by  the  payment  of  cash  to  the  grantor  from 
iiinds  appropriated  lor  the  acquisition  of 
land  for  the  area,  or  to  the  Secretary  as  the 
circumstance.s  require. 

"(c)  The  proceeds  received  from  any  con- 
veyance under  this  section  shall  be  crediU'd 
to  the  land  and  water  conservation  fund  in 
the  Treasury  of  tiie  United  States." 
And  the  HouF^^e  agree  to  the  same. 

Wayne  N.  Ashinalj,, 

Roy    A.    Taylor. 

Harold  T.  Johnson, 

John  P.  Saylor, 

Jof;  Skubitz, 
Managers  on   the  Part  of  the  Hotise. 

Henry  M.  Jackson, 

Clinton  P.  Anderson, 

Alan  Bible. 

Thomas  H.  Kuchel, 

Gordon  .Allott. 
Ufanagers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  tlie  bill  iS.  1401)  to  amend  title  I 
of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fvind 
Act  of  1965,  and  for  other  purposes,  sabmil 
this  rt  itement  In  explanation  of  ti-e  etTect 
of  the  language  agreed  upon  and  recom- 
mended in  the  accompanying  conference 
report. 

There  were  five  piincipa!  differences  be- 
tween S.  1401  as  It  passed  the  Senate  and 
i!ie  amendment  to  the  bill  adopted  by  the 
House.  Tnese  differences  and  the  disposition 
of  them  which  the  conference  commlttt-e  rec- 
ommends are  as  follows : 

(Ii  The  House  amendment  provided  f-jr 
the  repeal,  effective  March  31.  1969,  of  the 
provisions  of  the  basic  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  Act  relating  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  system  of  admission  and  user  fees 
for  all  Federal  recreation  area.s.  It  thus  re- 
turned to  the  Individual  agencies  the  power 
to  fix  such  fees  and  provided  that  such  fees 
as  were  collected  by  the  individual  agencies 
should  be  covered  into  the  fund,  credited  to 
the  collecting  agency,  and  be  available  for 
appropriation  for  the  use  of  the  collecting 
agency.  The  Senate  version  of  the  bill  had 
none  of  these  provisions.  The  conference 
committee  recommends  adoption  of  the 
House  language  with  an  amendment  chang- 
ing the  eftectlve  date  of  the  repeal  to  March 
31,  1970,  and  with  an  additional  clarifying 
amendment  to  ensure  that  collections  under 
the  fee  system  In  the  meantime  will  con- 
tinue to  be  covered  into  the  general  land 
and  water  conservation  fund. 

(2)  The  House  version  of  the  bill  provided 
for  covering  into  the  land  and  water  conser- 
vation fund  $200  million  per  year  for  5  years. 
The  sources  for  this  amount  were  to  be  what 


they  are   under  existing  law — viz.,  entrance 
and   user   fees   until   the   repeal   mentioned 
under   (1)    above  becomes  eltective,  receipts 
from   the   sale   of   surplus   Government   real 
property,  and  receipts  from  the  motor  boat 
fuel    tax— and,    to    the    extent    that    these 
sources  do  not  yield  $200  million  ;  nnually, 
receipts  from  activities  under  the  Otiter  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Land  Act  of  1953    The  Senate 
\ersion  omitted  any  reference  to  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Land  Act  of  1953  The  Sen- 
ate   version    omltt«d    any    reference    to    the 
Outer  CoiUinental  Shelf  Act  receipts  but  au- 
thorized   appropriations    from    the    general 
fund  of  the  Treasury  of  amounts  sullicient 
to  bring  the  total  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion fund  receipts  up  lo  $200  million  a  year 
lor     3     years.     The     cont'erence     eomniiltee 
recommends  an  amendnient  aulhori/.ing  ap- 
propriations from   the   general   funci   of   the 
Treasury  sutllelent  to  bring  the  total  receipts 
of  the  fund  up  to  $200  million  a  year  lor  5 
years  and  providin;;  that  receipts  from  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  actlvilies  shall  be  lovered 
:nto  the  lunci  to  the  extent  that  approjjria- 
lions  from  the  general  fund  fail  to  ,ichleve 
this  objective.  The  amendment  also  jirovides 
that   moneys    covered    into    the    fund    from 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  sources  shall  remain 
there    until    approprlat^'d    by    the   Ci'iipress. 
rhe  committee  notes  that  the  funds  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  annually  to  the  land 
and  water  conservation  lund  by  this  sectiim 
of  the  bill   are  in  addition   to  any  advance 
appropriations  which   may   Ije  iiiade   to   the 
fund   under  .section  4(b)    of   the  Fund   Act. 
This    legislation,    however,    lerniinales    such 
advance  appropriation  authority  at  the  end 
»,f  liscal  year  1969. 

(3)  The  Senate  version  of  the  bill  included 
a  provision  authorizing  tlie  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  enter  into  option  contracts  for 
the  acquisition  of  lands  within  national  park 
system  areas.  Expenditures  under  this  au- 
thority were  limited  to  $500,000  a  year.  The 
House  version  of  the  bill  contained  no  provi- 
sion on  this  subject.  The  conference  corn- 
mlttoe  amendment  Incorporates  the  Sennte 
provision. 

i4)  S.  1401.  :.s  it  pa.ssed  the  Senate,  nu- 
ihorlzed  the  Secretary  of  Interior  tn  convey 
Iroehold  or  leasehold  interests  in  I.tnd  within 
I'.-.e  national  parlc  system  and  ■m^s.-ell  ..leotis 
:,reas"  (cf  16  U  S.C.  pee.  Icl  in  c?rt  lin  in- 
.,';.ncps  but  excepted  therefrom  property 
•,\,ithin  i.ational  p..rks  proper  or  wi'hin  :ia- 
tional  mf.nunients  of  scientiflc  significance. 
The  House  \ers;on  of  the  bill  did  i:ot  contain 
this"  exception.  The  onferenco  cimmittce 
rccr.mmends  -Jie  Senate  languajte  v.ith  a 
olaDlyiiig  [;mendment. 

i5)'ln  Its  version  of  S.  140).  the  'senate 
included  a  subsection  providing  for  exchange 
of  properties  as  a  means  of  ac'iuirin>j  land 
within  authorized  units  of  the  iir.t;onal  park 
: yj-cem  and  miscellaneous  areiis.  The  House 
viTsion  limited  this  authority  to  ca.ses  in 
ivnirh  such  exchanges  are  otherwise  aiMhor- 
1.  e.1  by  law  and  required  that  the  land  piven 
in  exchange 'be  within  the  unit  as  that  in 
which  the  land  acquired  is  looted.  The  -Sen- 
.  te  version  also  forbade  the  vse  of  Federal 
lands  managed  under  a  susta.ned-yicld  pro- 
gram for  exchange  purposes  and  required 
that  public  hearings  be  held  before  any  ex- 
change is  consummated.  The  House  version 
did  not  include  these  restrictions.  The  con- 
ference committee  recommends  language 
which  omits  the  House  provision  that  the 
Federal  lands  used  for  exchange  be  in  the 
same  unit  as  the  acquired  lands,  adopts  a 
prohibition  against  using  Federal  6ust;'ined- 
yield  forest  lands  for  exchange  purposes,  .md 
requires  a  public  hearing  If  request  therefor 
is  made  by  a  State,  a  political  subdivision 
there-jf,  or  a  party  in  interest. 

Wayne  N.  Aspinall, 
Roy  a.  Taylor, 
Harold  T.  Johnson, 
John  P.  Saylor, 
Joe  Skubitz. 
^^anag€rc  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
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Mr.  ASPINALL  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  be  considered  as 
read. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection.  It 

is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Colorado  [Mr  AspinallI  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge 
adoption  of  the  conference  report  on  S. 
1401.  Members  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee, I  believe,  have  reached  a  quite 
satlsfactor>'  .solution  for  the  Issues  on 
which  the  House  and  Senate  versions  of 
this  bill  varied.  I  also  believe  that,  with 
enactment  of  this  bill,  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund  program  can  look  for- 
ward to  the  next  5  years  with  a  rea.son- 
able  decree  of  confidence 

One  poirit  on  which  the  two  versions  of 
the  bill  difTercd  was  the  inclasion  by  the 
House  of  a  .section  repealing  the  basic 
law's  provision  for  a  Government-wide 
system  of  mlmission  and  user  fees  at  its 
outdoor  recreation  installations.  This  re- 
pealer wa.s  to  become  effective  April  I. 
1969  The  Senate  bill  did  not  Include  a 
section  like  this.  The  conferees  recom- 
mend adoption  of  the  House  language 
with  one  or  two  clarifying  amendments 
but  with  the  effective  date  set  as  April  1, 
1970.  instead  of  April  1,  1969.  This  will 
give  the  administration  an  extra  year  in 
which  to  satisfy  its  critics,  if  it  can  do  so. 
that  the  Government-wide  system  of  user 
and  admission  fees  can  be  made  to  work. 

Another  point  with  respect  to  which 
the  two  versions  of  the  bill  differed  was 
that  having  to  do  with  the  Increase  in 
land  and  water  conservation  fimd  re- 
ceipts to  $200  million  a  year  instead  of 
the  present  $100  million,  more  or  less. 
The  two  versions  differed  with  respect  to 
the  source  of  the  additional  money  and 
with  respect  to  how  long  the  annual  in- 
crease should  continue.  The  Senate 
wanted  the  increase  to  come  by  direct 
appropriations  into  the  fiind  from  the 
Treasury;  the  House,  you  will  recall, 
voted  overwhelmingly  to  earmark  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  receipts  from  Outer 
Contmental  Shelf  oil  leases  for  this  pur- 
pose. Tlie  Senate  version  increased  re- 
ceipts to  the  fund  for  a  period  of  3  years: 
the  House  made  it  a  5-year  program. 

Members  of  the  conference  committee 
unanimously  agreed  that  it  shotild  be  a 
5-year  program  and  that  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  oil  receipts  should  be  ear- 
marked for  the  fund  to  the  extent,  and 
only  to  the  extent,  that  the  fimd's  pres- 
ent sources  of  revenue  plus  additional 
appropriations  to  it  from  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury  do  not  generate 
$200  million.  In  other  words,  present 
sources  of  revenue — admission  and  user 
fees,  receipts  from  the  sale  of  surplus 
real  property,  and  the  motorboat  fuel 
tax — will  continue  to  be  earmarked.  Then 
there  will  be  an  opportunity  for  appro- 
priating into  the  land  and  water  con- 
servation fund  enough  to  bring  it  up  to 
$200  million  a  year  for  5  years.  Finally, 
if  it  has  not  been  brought  up  to  this 
figure  by  these  means.  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  receipts  will  be  tapped,  and  the 
moneys  from  this  last  source  will  con- 


tinue to  be  carried  on  the  books  of  the 
fund  until  they  are  appropriated  out  of 
It. 

A  third  difference  between  the  House 
and  Senate  versions  of  the  bill  was  with 
respect  to  Federal  agency  use  of  options 
In  their  real  property  acquisitions  pro- 
grams for  outdoors.  The  Senate  bill  in- 
cluded a  section  authorizing  the  use  of 
appropriated  funds  for  this  purpose  to 
a  limited  extent.  The  House  version  did 
not  Include  such  a  provision.  The  con- 
ference committee  recommends  that  the 
Senate  language  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  were  other  minor 
differences  in  the  two  bills  that  were 
satisfactorily  ironed  out.  They  are  ex- 
plained in  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House,  so  I 
will  not  go  into  them  here.  SufBce  it  to 
say  that  I  believe  we  have  a  workable 
bill  and  that  the  differences  between  the 
two  Houses  have  been  harmoniously  re- 
solved. I  recommend  that  the  House 
adopt  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  yielding, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
the  work  of,  and  the  unanimous  report 
of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  in  connection  with  S.  1401  to 
amend  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act  of  1965  and  amendments 
thereto. 

One  thing  that  bothers  me  is  that 
when  we  considered  this  bill,  there  was 
considerable  discussion  and  there  has 
been  considerable  planning  that  after 
this  bill  went  into  effect  and  sources  of 
revenue  for  the  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion fund— as  controlled  by  the  Bureau 
of  Outdoor  Recreation — made  available 
from  other  sources:  that  there  would  be 
a  relinquishing  on  the  Executive  order 
calling  for  those  who  operate  impound- 
ments to  charge  user  fees  and  other 
fees  ordinarily  referred  to  as  mooring  or 
boating  and  docking  fees. 

It  has  often  been  testified  and  docu- 
mented as  double  taxation  on  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  lakes  or  others. 

I  notice  in  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  that  the 
time  of  effectiveness  of  this  relief  has 
been  changed  from  the  original  House 
language  to  March  31.  1970.  with  an  ad- 
ditional clarifying  amendment  to  insure 
collections  under  the  fee  system — that 
Is  the  duplicate  fees — In  the  meantime 
will  continue  to  be  covered  Into  the  gen- 
eral land  and  water  conservation  fund. 
Mr.  Speaker,  several  Members  have 
Introduced  Individual  bills  and  Indeed 
hearings  have  been  held  by  the  commit- 
tees and  subcommittees  on  public 
works  of  this  House,  making  these  fees 
imposed  by  Executive  order  not  in  order, 
predicated  upon  the  fact  that  the  people 
have  paid  for  the  original  land  acquisi- 
tion, for  the  impoundment  Itself,  and 


have  rights  to  the  use  of  their  rivers,  as 
far  back  as  the  Northwest  Land  Act  of 
1789 — or  somewhere  thereabouts. 

I  would  like  to  inquire  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman,  Mr.  Speaker,  why  it 
was  necessary  to  delay  this,  if  there  Is 
stUl  any  Intent  to  forego  this  relief  of 
double  jeopardy  to  the  taxpayers,  and 
wliy  it  was  necessary  to  include  this  in 
the  report  of  the  conference? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall 
reply  to  my  friend  from  Missouri  and 
simply  state  that  we  did  fight  for  the 
cutoff  date  of  March  31,  1969  on  this  part 
of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act.  The  other  body  had  no  such 
provision  whatsoever.  I  am  just  as  dis- 
appointed in  the  operation  of  the  collec- 
tion of  these  fees  as  is  any  Member  of 
the  House.  It  has  not  worked  out  as  it 
was  supposed  to.  It  has  not  worked  out 
in  accordance  with  the  justification  that 
I  made  before  my  colleagues  when  we 
passed  the  original  bill.  My  justification. 
of  course,  was  founded  upon  the  justifi- 
cation made  by  the  Department,  es- 
pecially the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion. 

In  order  to  come  into  agreement,  the 
conferees  of  the  other  body  said  that 
they  did  not  have  any  provision.  They 
were  not  ready  yet  for  a  cutoff  date.  They 
contended  that  they  should  not  put  a 
stop  date  placed  in  this  program  whatso- 
ever. They  held  out  for  another  year  or 
two  to  study  it. 

We  pointed  out  that  the  House  was 
determined  to  bring  an  end  to  enhance 
fee  operation  as  provided  in  the  parent 
legislation. 

That  is  what  it  means  at  the  present 
time.  In  order  to  bring  about  an  agree- 
ment, a  compromise — and  my  friend 
knows  that  compromise  is  necessary  in 
conference  committees — we  accepted 
that  proposal  and  we  agreed  on  the  extra 
year  extension.  We  are  shutting  It  off 
just  as  definitely  on  March  31.  1970.  as 
we  would  have  in  1969  except  for  the 
additional  year. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  statement,  and  I  gather 
from  his  Inference,  as  well  as  his  spoken 
words,  if  I  have  heard  him  correctly;  he 
believes  that  a  definite  cutoff  date,  even 
though  it  is  postponed  for  1  year,  is 
better  than  no  cutoff  date  at  all? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. I  think  this  comes  as  near  to  satis- 
fying certain  Members  of  the  House  as 
we  could  get. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman state  further  that  he  does  not 
think  this  would  have  any  untoward  ef- 
fect on  the  bills  of  Members  pending  be- 
fore the  other  committee  as  to  the  in- 
fluence on  this  legislation  one  way  or  the 
other? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Of  course.  I  cannot 
speak  to  that  question,  but  I  just  do  not 
believe  it  would  have. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say 
again  how  much  I  appreciate  the  chair- 
man's explanation.  I  still  disagree  with 
the  delay.  I  am  sorry  it  had  to  be  brought 
about  as  the  result  of  a  compromise. 
Only  this  past  week  all  Members  have 
received  on  their  desks  the  new  fee 
schedules,  user  fee  schedules,  mooring. 
docking,  and  other  boat  rental  schedules 
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for  fi.scal  year  1969,  some  of  which  may 
be  perfectly  justified  as  user  fees  if  they 
were  allowed  to  revert  back  to  improved 
operations,  as  I  think  the  gentleman 
originally  intended,  rather  than  for  fur- 
ther land  acquisition. 

Mr.  ASPINALL,  May  I  reply  to  my 
friend  from  Missouri  that  once  we  make 
a  definite  date,  then  the  handling  of  the 
operation  has  to  be  in  accordance  with 
the  legislative  histoi-y- 1  think  in  this  in- 
stance it  is  going  tio  be  very  constioictive 
and  very  effective. 
Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  frc«n  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
■4lad  to  see  a  conference  report  on  this 
bill,  and  appreciate  the  assurance  of 
funding  that  is  provided  in  the  bill  as 
agreed  to  in  conference. 

I  regret,  howevei-,  that  the  termination 
date  for  entrance  fees  in  the  bill  has 
been  changed  from  March  31.  1969 — as 
passed  by  the  House— to  March  31,  1970. 
The  earlier  date  was  favored  by  both 
the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  and  by  the  Members  of 
this  body. 

Entrance  fees  have  proved  to  be  a  great 
disappointment  as  a  revenue  source  and 
a  continuing  source  of  irritation  to  the 
public.  The  sooner  we  completely  elimi- 
nate them,  the  better. 

Let  us  hope  the  departments  who  col- 
lect these  fees  will  read  the  hand- 
writing on  the  wall  with  regard  to  en- 
trance fees  and  proceed  to  eliminate 
them,  without  waiting  for  the  1970  date 
set  forth  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  if.  in  the  conference,  amend- 
ments were  made  to  the  bill,  and  if  so, 
whether  all  such  amendments  are  ger- 
mane to  the  bill? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  am  glad  to  advise  my 
friend  that  eveiTthing  we  agreed  to  is 
germane  and  in  accordance  with  the 
original  legislation. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  report  on  S. 
1401.  to  amend  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  had  hoped  for  a 
stronger  bill  to  come  out  of  conference.  I 
nevertheless  urge  the  adoption  of  this 
conference  report.  I  do  so  because  this 
legislation  represents,  in  my  opinion,  one 
of  the  most  important  conservation 
measures  to  come  before  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

I  say  this  because  Congress  in  response 
to  the  nationwide  demands  for  more  out- 
door recreation  facilities  has  authorized 
the  acquisition  of  Federal  and  federally 
a.ssisted  park  and  recreation  areas 
throughout  the  Nation  to  bs  financed 
from  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fond  Act  of  1965.  The  promise  of  the 
Congress  to  acquire  these  lands  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  American  people  has 
not  been  kept.  And,  the  reason  is.  the 
failure  of  the  Congress  to  appropriate 
sufBcient    fund^    to    provide    for    the 


acquisition  and  development  of  tlie  iiavk 
and  recreation  areas  demanded  by  I'lf 
American  people.  At  the  present  time 
there  exists  a  backlog  ot  authorizations 
for  Federal  park  and  recreation  facili- 
ties in  the  neighborhood  of  $450  to  5500 
million. 

The  legislation  wliich  is  the  .subKct  oi 
this  conference  leport  will  peiniit  us  to 
begin  to  fulfill  our  promise  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  If  a  stronger  measure  had 
been  reported  out  of  the  conference  c;im- 
mittee  a  major  portion  of  the  backlog 
in  unfunded  but  authorized   paik  and 
recreation  facilities  could  be  eliminated. 
Two  important  features  of  mis  legis- 
lation deserve  further  comment  at  this 
time.  The  first   of  these  concerns   the 
amendment  adopted  in  conference  pio- 
viding  a  1-year  extension  before  tlie  re- 
Ijeal  of  the  admission  and  user  fee  jmo- 
visions  of  the  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion fund.  The  failure  of  the  -Golden 
Eagle   passport    program"    to    generate 
revenues  into  the  fund  in  the  past  is 
one  of  the  reasons  calling  for  its  repeal. 
However,    the   amendment    adapted   by 
the  conference  committee   to   continue 
the  admission  and  user  fee  program  un- 
til April  1,  1970.  does  not  eliminate  the 
causes   for  the   failure  of  the  "Golden 
Eagle  pa.ssport  program." 

The  failure  of  the  golden  eagle  pass- 
port program  can  be  stated  to  have  two 
aspects,  the  first  of  which  concerns 
the  major  conservation  organzations 
throughout  the  Nation.  These  consei'va- 
tion  organizations  should  be  on  notice 
that  their  goals  and  objectives  can  only 
be  best  served  by  a  major  promotional 
effort  in  support  of  the  "Golden  Eagle 
passport  program"  to  increase  revenues 
into  the  land  and  water  conservation 
fund.  Without  this  major  promotional 
effort,  the  future  of  conservation  legisla- 
tion appeal's  in  jeopardy. 

The  other  aspect  of  the  problem  con- 
cerning the  lack  of  revenues  into  the 
fund  from  admission  and  user  fees  in- 
volves the  abuses  of  the   "Golden  Eagle 
passport  program. "  The  practice  of  af- 
fixing golden  eagle  passports  by  auto- 
rental  proprietors  in  the  vicinity  of  park 
and  i-ecreation  facilities  should  be  elim- 
inated and  those  caught  prosecuted.  The 
National  Park  Service  and  the  Bureau  of 
Outdoor  Recreation  should  exercise  evei-y 
precaution  to  prevent  abuses  of  this  type. 
The  other  feature  of  this  legislation 
which  deserves  comment  at  this  time 
concerns  the  amendment  adopted  by  the 
conference  committee   authorizing   ap- 
propriations from  the  general  fund  of 
the  TreasuiT  sufficient  to  bring  the  total 
receipts  of  the  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion fund  to  $200  million  a  year  for  5 
years  and  the  use  of  moneys  covered  into 
the  Ti-easury  under  the  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  Land  Act  of  1953. 

This  amendment,  in  my  opinion,  se- 
riously hampers  the  overall  objectives  in 
amending  the  Land  and  Water  Conser- 
vation Fund  Act.  The  primary  objective 
is  to  Increase  the  sources  of  revenue  into 
the  fund  in  order  to  eliminate  the  con- 
tinually building  backlog  of  authoriza- 
tions. This  goal  could  have  been  almost 
completely  attained  by  the  language  of 
the  House  bill  which  provided  that  re- 
ceipts under  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 


Act  be  covered  into  the  fund  for  a  iieriod 
of  5  years,  but  not  more  than  the  amount 
necessai-y  to  equal  the  difference  between 
the  other  .sources  of  revenues  into  the 
fund  and  S200  million. 

rne  amendment  meiely  adds  another 
steo  to  an  already  serious  problem  and 
does  not.  in  my  opinion,  help  in  the  so- 
lution of  the  overall  program  objectives. 

Mr.  Si>eaker.  other  provisions  adopted 
by  the  conference  committee  will  go  a 
long  wav  in  helinng  to  achieve  the  objec- 
tives of  this  legislation.  For  this  reason. 
I  support  and  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
tonlerence  reix>r»,. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 

re!M)rt. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered 
The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 


AMENDING  THE  FEDERAL  FOOD. 
DRUG.  AND  COSMETIC  ACT  TO 
CONSOLIDATE  CERTAIN  PROVI- 
SIONS ASSURING  SAFETY  AND 
EFFECTIVENESS  OF  NEW  ANIMAL 
DRUGS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  'H.R.  3639  •  to 
protect  the  public  health  by  amending 
the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  to  consolidate  certain  provisions  as- 
suring the  safety  and  effectiveness  of 
new  animal  drugs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendments. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  1.  line  4.  strike  out  "1967."'  and  in- 
.■-ert  '1968.'  " 

Page  28,  after  line  8.  Insert: 

"ANIMAL   DRUGS  FOR  EXPORT 

■Sec  106.  Section  801(d)  of  the  Federal 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  as  amended, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  'Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall 
authorize  the  exportation  of  any  new  animal 
drug,  or  an  animal  feed  bearing  or  containing 
a  new  animal  drug,  which  Is  unsafe  within 
the  meaning  of  section  512  of  this  Act."  " 

Page  28.  line  11,  strike  out  "106. "  and  insert 
•107." 

Page  28,  line  21,  strike  out  "107."  and  Insert 
■108." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object— and  I  shall  not 
object— I  think  there  ought  to  be  some 
brief  explanation. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
motion  to  concur  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment has  been  cleared  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  LMr.  SpraNCER]  and 
with  the  ranking  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Health  and  Welfare. 
The  amendment  of  the  Senate  merely 
restores  the  bill  to  the  same  status  it  had 
when  originally  introduced  in  the  House. 
During  the  consideration  of  the  bill  by 
our  Subcommittee  on  Public  Health  and 
Welfare,  an  amendment  was  suggested 
providing  some  loosening  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  Food  and  Drug  Act  with 
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respect  to  exports  of  animal  feeds.  When 
the  bill  was  considered  m  the  Senate, 
this  was  the  only  controversial  feature 
of  it.  so  the  Senate  agreed  to  an  amend- 
ment which  leaves  existing  law  with  re- 
spect to  exports  exactly  the  way  It  is 
today 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
is  primarily  a  consolidation  of  existing 
law  relating  to  animal  druKS  and  ai.imal 
feeds  bearing  or  containing  new  animal 
dnigs  The  Senate  amendment  leaves  ex- 
isting law  as  it  currently  stands. 

Section  106  which  amends  section  801 
id)  of  the  act  will  in  no  way  preclude 
the  export  of  animal  feed  containing  a 
new  animal  drug  which  has  been  pro- 
duced by  a  feed  manufacturer  in  accord- 
ance with  section  512im)  of  the  act. 
since  its  safety  will  have  already  been 
determined.  The  Senate  report  makes  it 
clear— page  3 — that  animal  feed  which 
contains  a  new  animal  drug  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  a  new  animal  drug  and 
is  to  be  regulated  under  the  provisions 
of  section  512tm».  The  second  sentence 
of  section -5121  a>  U)  which  makes  refer- 
ence to  a  consignee  having  an  approved 
application  applies  only  to  new  animal 
drugs  and  has  no  applicability  to  animal 
feed  contauiing  a  new  animal  drug  which 
has  been  incorporated  into  the  feed  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
512(m). 

Mr  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
wh3  worked  so  hard  and  long  on  this 
proposal  to  facilitate  the  handling  of 
animal  drug  applications  by  the  PDS  are 
indeed  very  happy  to  see  this  bill  finally 
pa.ssed  by  the  Congies.s. 

I  might  comment  on  some  clarifying 
language  which  appears  in  the  Senate  re- 
port. Section  106  which  amends  section 
solid'  of  the  act  will  in  no  way  preclude 
the  export  of  animal  feed  containing  a 
new  animal  drug  which  has  been  pro- 
duced by  a  feed  manufacturer  in  accord- 
ance with  section  512im'  of  the  act,  since 
its  safety  will  have  already  been  deter- 
mined. The  Senate  report  makes  it 
clear — page  3 — that  animal  feed  which 
contains  a  new  animal  drug  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  a  new  animal  drug  and 
is  to  be  regulated  under  the  provisions 
of  section  512im).  The  second  sentence 
of  section  512ia>  tl>  which  makes  refer- 
ence to  a  consignee  having  an  approved 
apphcation  applies  only  to  new  animal 
drugs  and  has  no  applicability  to  animal 
feed  containing  a  new  animal  drug  which 
has  been  incorporated  into  the  feed  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
512<m). 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Ml-.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a£k 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
mav  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NATURAL  GAS  PIPELINE  SAFETY 
ACT  OF  1968 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  rp.-.olve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  iS.  1166)  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
prescribe  safety  standards  for  the  trans- 
portation of  natural  and  other  gas  by 
pipeline,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IK   THE   COMMim*   or   THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  S.  1166.  with 
Mr.  Gallagher  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  of  Thursday, 
June  27,  1968,  further  general  debate  on 
the  bill  will  continue  for  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Staggers]  and  the  gentleman 
from  niinols  (Mr.  Springer]. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Kornegay],  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  my  good  friend,  the 
chairman  of  our  full  committee,  yielding 
tills  time  to  me,  in  order  that  I  might 
as  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Communications  and  Power  speak  in 
support  of  S.  1166.  This  bill  came  to  us 
from  the  Senate  and  was  assigned  to  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, and  subsequently  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Communications  and  Power. 

Your  Subcommittee  on  Communica- 
tions and  Power,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts IMr.  Macdonald],  held  long  and 
diligent  hearings  on  this  bill.  I  believe 
I  can  .«:ay  this  from  my  7  years  of 
servintT  on  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  and  on  the  Sub- 
committee on  Commimications  and 
Power.  I  can  recall  no  bill  that  our  sub- 
committee worked  any  harder  on,  or 
listened  to  any  more  witnesses  with  any 
more  interest  than  we  did  in  this  partic- 
ular instance.  We  listened  to  and  heard 
every  witness  who  wanted  to  come  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  and  testify.  We 
listened  to  all  the  points  of  view  that 
were  presented  In  connection  with  this 
matter  of  gas  piipeline  safety. 

Thereafter,  of  course,  we  held  our  ex- 
ecutive sessions.  We  worked  on  the  bill. 
We  drafted  it.  We  reported  it  to  the  full 


committee.  It  came  out  of  the  full  com- 
mittee on  a  split  vote.  I  do  not  recall 
what  it  was,  but  it  was  approved  by  a 
substantial  majority. 

This  bill  comes  about  as  a  result  of 
the  fact  tliat  it  involves  one  area  in  which 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  has  no 
jurisdiction  insofar  as  safety  connected 
with  the  transportation  of  gas  is  con- 
cerned. 

Also  it  comes  about  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  natural  gas  and  the  transporta- 
tion tliereof  has  become  big  business  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  very  important 
to  the  people  of  this  country,  because  one 
out  of  every  three  depends  upon  it  for 
heat  and  for  the  means  of  cooking  food 
and  heating  water.  I  am  sure  that  it 
brings  other  comforts  and  conveniences 
to  our  people. 

There  has  been  a  rapid,  dramatic,  and 
tremendous  increase  in  the  use  and  con- 
sumption of  natural  gas  since  World  War 
II.  or  1945.  There  are  presently  more 
than  800.000  miles  of  gas  pipelines  In  the 
country.  These  800,000  miles  are  gener- 
ally divided  into  three  categories  or 
groups. 

I  believe  it  is  Important,  as  we  go  along 
in  this  debate  and  as  we  approach  the 
stage  when  amendments  will  be  offered 
to  this  bill,  for  the  Mem.bers  of  the  House 
to  keep  in  mind  and  under  consideration 
the  fact  that  there  are  three  general 
groups  or  types  of  pipelines  that  carry 
natural  gas  in  this  country. 

First,  there  are  what  arc  called  the 
gathering  lines.  They  are  the  lines  which 
are  somewhat  temporary  in  nature, 
which  run  from  the  gas  well  or  the  hole 
in  the  ground,  as  I  understand  it.  to  the 
point  where  the  gas  is  put  into  a  trans- 
mission line,  a  high  pressure  line  of  large 
diameter,  and  is  carried  throughout  the 
United  States  or  to  distant  points  from 
the  point  it  originates.  It  is  carried,  of 
course,  into  the  distribution  points  in  the 
cities  and  towns  of  the  country,  where  it 
is  turned  over  to  and  transmitted  to  dis- 
tribution companies,  and  it  then  pro- 
ceeds to  go  out  throughout  the  communi- 
ties, the  cities  and  towns,  and  into  the 
homes,  where  it  Is  ultimately  used. 

So  there  are  three  different  sets  or 
three  different  classifications  of  gaslines 
we  are  going  to  be  talking  about  in  con- 
nection with  this  bill.  There  are  those 
that  gather  gas  In  the  fields,  which  are 
found  mostly  in  the  rural  and  remote 
areas  of  the  countr>-.  There  are  the  trans- 
mission lines,  which  carry  the  gas  under 
high  pressure  over  great  distances.  Third 
and  last,  there  are  the  distribution  lines 
within  the  cities  and  towns  of  the 
country. 

This  bill  generally  would  confer  upon 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  author- 
ity— and  within  24  months  he  must  ex- 
ercise the  authority  imder  the  terms  of 
this  bill— to  set  up  minimum  safety 
standards  and  regulations  for  the  trans- 
portation of  gas  and  for  gas  facilities 
This  means  he  will  have  the  authority 
to  determine  what  those  minimiun  stand- 
ards should  be. 

This  bin  further  would  bring  into  the 
picture  and  seek  the  help  and  assistance 
of  State  agencies,  many  of  which  are  now 
in  the  business  of  pipeline  safety  and 
regulation  in  the  particular  States. 

The  Secretary  will  be  setting  the 
standards  and  the  States  will  be  assist- 
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ing  the  Federal  Government  in  carrying 
lliem  out  and  seeing  that  these  standards 
are  imposed  and  carried  out  by  the  gas 
companies.  The  States  will  come  Into 
the  picture  in  one  of  two  ways.  Under 
section  5(a)  of  the  bill  a  State  can  cer- 
tify a  long  list  of  things:  First,  that  it 
adopted  each  and  every  standard  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Secretary  and  that  they 
have  the  authority  to  enforce  these 
standards  and  that  they  are  in  fact  en- 
forcing these  standards  and  will  keep 
records  and  call  upon  those  that  they 
regulate  to  furnish  records.  Tills  is  found 
in  section  5(a)  of  the  bill.  Upon  that 
certification  and  upon  its  acceptance  by 
the  Secretary,  the  State  goes  into  the 
business  of  assisting  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Secretary  in  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

Another  system  whereby  the  State  can 
play  a  role  or  have  a  hand  in  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  the  act  comes  up 
imder  section  5(b)  which  permits  the 
Secretary  to  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  a  State  agency  in  which  the  State 
agency  agrees  to  enforce  and  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  act. 

The  third  method  for  enforcing  the 
act  falls  strictly  and  solely  on  the  Sec- 
retary himself  and  upon  the  Federal 
Government.  If  the  States  does  not 
choose  to  certify,  if  the  Secretary  or  the 
State  do  not  choose  to  enter  into  an 
agreement,  then  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment through  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation comes  into  the  State  and  local 
community  and  enforces  the  safety 
standards  which  have  been  set  up. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  provides  for 
the  exemption  of  certain  of  the  gather- 
ing lines.  I  understand  this  Is  one  of 
the  controversial  features  of  the  bill  or 
at  least  a  point  which  will  be  raised  later 
in  the  amendment  stage. 

Under  all  of  the  facts  and  testimony 
nresentcd  to  the  subcommittee,  there  are 
63.000  miles  of  gathering  lines  through- 
out the  United  States.  98  percent  of 
which  fall  into  rural,  remote,  and  des- 
olate areas  of  the  country  where  safety 
t:  humpn  beines  .shou'd  certainly  be  of 
no  great  import  for  the  simple  reason 
that  human  beings  arc  just  not  there. 
The  subcommittee  wrote  into  the  bill  a 
provision  which  would  provide  coverage 
of  gathering  linos  in  any  areas  where 
there  are  people  living  in  the  sense  of 
any  ir.corporated  or  un'ncorroratcd  city. 
town,  or  village  or  any  legal  residential  or 
commercial  area  such  as  a  subdivision, 
a  business  cer.ter  or  shop;  \\w  center,  or 
any  community  development.  Also,  any 
centrally  populated  area  which  the  Sec- 
retary may  define  as  a  nonrural  area. 
There,  of  course,  the  Secretary  has  the 
authority  imder  our  committee  bill  or  the 
Senate  bill  as  amended  by  the  commit- 
tee to  say  where  gathering  lines  do  come 
under  the  law  and  to  which  the  regu- 
lations he  might  promulgate  and  the 
safety  standards  he  might  promulgate 
would  apply. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  has  some  de- 
gree of  controversy  about  it.  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  and  certain  amendments  will 
probably  be  offered  to  it.  As  I  look  over 
it  and  analyze  the  controversy  in  con- 
nection with  it  and  the  sections  that  are 
subject  to  controversy,  I  think  it  is  rather 


not  a  matter  of  safety  or  of  one  side 
saying  that  we  ought  to  be  safe  and  the 
other  side  saying  that  we  ought  not  to 
t>e  safe  or  that  sort  of  thing. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.     SPRINGER.  Mr.     Chairman.    I 

yield  the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.    KORNEGAY.  Mr.    Chairman.    I 

thank    the    gentleman    very    much    for 

yielding  me  the  additional  time. 

I  think  this  is  basically  really  a  matter 
of  philosophy.  Those  who,  si^eaking  for 
myself,  support  the  committee  and  the 
amendments  which  tb.e  committee  placea 
in  the  bill  feel  that  there  is  a  place  and 
a  role  for  the  States  tD  participate  with 
liie  Federal  Government  in  this  type  of 
legislation  and  in  this  type  of  program, 
feeling  that  the  two  working  together 
c^ii  do  a  far  more  effective  job.  more  eco- 
nomically, than  it  can  be  done  or  would 
b.->  done  with  the  Federal  Government 
taking  the  entire  role  and  sending  agents 
and  inspectors  and  engineers  out  from 
Wasliington  all  over  the  country. 

Now,  there  probably  are  some  States. 
no  doubt,  who  have  little  or  no  interest 
in  this  legislation  dealing  with  this  pipe- 
line question.  But  there  are,  I  think, 
irany  States  that  have  a  deep  interest 
in  the  problem  and  which  are  doing  a 
30Od  job  from  the  standpoint  of  regula- 
tion and  .safety. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  assure  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  that  the  bill  is  not 
i;?rfect.  However,  it  is  a  good  bill  and 
the  product  of  a  lots  of  hard  work. 

Mr.  Chaii-man.  it  is  my  firm  belief  that 
this  bill  is  in  the  interest  of  the  safety 
of  pipeline  operations,  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  safety  of  the  public  and  is  one 
iliat  can  be  administered  satisfactorily 
und  I.  therefore,  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
frentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
t  J  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
Yo"k. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  like  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  upon 
a  very  fiiie  statement  of  the  facts  con- 
tained in  this  piece  of  legislation.  I  want 
to  join  my  colleague  from  North  Caro- 
lina in  supporting  his  views  on  this  very 
complex  issue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carohna  has  made  a  great  con- 
tribution toward  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee. He  has  been  a  most  valuable  and 
capable  member  of  the  committee.  His 
contributions,  his  advice,  his  experience, 
have  assisted  many  members  in  their 
deliberations  and  final  work  toward 
major  issues  that  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  has 
faced  in  the  past  8  years.  I  personally 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  serve  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  Communications  and 
Power  as  v.-ell  as  the  full  committee  for 
4  years.  He  is  truly  a  leader  in  evei-y 
respect.  We  shall  miss  him  upon  his 
retirement. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  I  am  very  grateful 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  for  his 
remarks. 

Mr.    MURPHY    of    New    York.    Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the  Nat- 
ural Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968. 
The  need  for  this  legislation  is  well 


documented:  the  gas  explosion  in 
Natchitoches.  La.,  in  1965,  is  one  of  the 
most  well-known  tragedies  of  this  decade, 
and  there  are  many  other  examples  of 
the  destructive  force  of  gas  explosions. 
The  problem  with  the  transportation 
of  ras  and  other  inflammable  fuels  is 
their  potential  for  destruction.  A  single 
pipeline  failure,  under  certain  clrcum- 
.stanccs,  can  be  a  major  disaster.  The 
problem  is  especially  serious  in  urban 
areas,  where  rapid  increases  in  popula- 
tion have  been  accompanied  by  a  rapid 
increase  in  the  amount  of  gas  supplied 
in  tlie  area.  Also,  because  of  the  i)opu- 
lation  density  in  urban  areas,  the  con- 
sequences of  a  gas  leak  may  be  much 
more  serious. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  is  a  national 
problem  of  considerable  importance. 
There  are  now  over  800,000  miles  of  gas 
pipelines  in  the  United  States,  ranging 
in  diameter  from  le.ss  than  one  inch  to 
42  inches,  and  containing  pressure  as 
high  as  1,300  pounds  per  square  inch. 

At  present  there  is  no  Federal  safety 
regulation  of  these  natural  gas  pipelines, 
and  State  and  local  regulation  has  proved 
in  many  cases  to  be  inadequate.  The  bill 
now  before  the  House  would  provide  the 
vitally  needed  Federal  regulation.  Basi- 
cally the  bill  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  establish  minimum 
Federal  safety  standards  for  the  trans- 
portation of  gas  and  for  pipeline  facili- 
ties. These  standards  will  apply  lo  the 
three  basic  types  of  gas  pipelines,  the 
gathering  lines,  transmission  lines,  and 
distribution  lines. 

Gathering  lines,  which  constitute  ap- 
proximately 63,000  miles  of  total  pipe- 
line mileage,  are  those  lines  which  trans- 
port gas  from  the  well  to  the  transmission 
system.  These  lines  are  generally  in  rural 
areas,  and  pose  little  threat  of  explo- 
sion; some,  however,  run  through  urban 
areas.  The  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  excluded  rural  lines 
from  coverage,  which  I  think  is  realistic, 
and  included  only  those  gathering  lines 
in  urban  areas.  We  must  also  remember 
at  this  time  that  the  ultimate  cost  of  all 
transmission,  collection,  or  distribution 
will  be  borne  by  the  user.  It  may  be  difli- 
cut  to  differentiate  between  what  is  rural 
and  nonrural,  particularly  as  rural  areas 
become  inhabited,  and  we  may  find  that 
all  such  lines  must  eventually  be  subject 
to  regulation.  But  for  the  present,  this 
section  of  the  bill  is  adequate. 

Distribution  lines  are  the  most  impor- 
tant, because  these  are  the  lines  that 
criss-cross  our  urban  areas,  delivering 
the  gas  to  our  front  door.  Distribution 
lines  account  for  536,000  miles  of  the 
total  pipeline  mileage.  When  these  lines 
fail  and  an  explosion  results,  the  loss  to 
human  life  and  property  can  be  immense. 
These  lines  are  included  under  the  cover- 
age of  this  bill,  as  they  should  be. 

Transmission  lines  are  generally  inter- 
state lines  which  carry  gas  from  the  field 
to  the  distributor.  These  lines  are  the 
largest  of  any  lines,  and  carry  gas  at  the 
highest  pressure.  Regulation  of  these 
lines  is  essential. 

Few  will  argue  against  regulation  of 
some  kind,  but  the  question  of  which 
level  of  government  should  be  responsible 
for  the  regulation  is  the  subject  of  con- 
siderable debate. 
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Generally,  I  feel  that  the  State  should 
have  the  primary  responsibility  for  regu- 
lation of  gas  pipelines,  but  if  they  fail 
to  do  an  adequate  job,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  have  the  authority  to  en- 
force minimum  standards. 

This  is  the  arrangement  contemplated 
by  the  bill,  whereby  if  States  can  show 
they  are  doing  an  adequate  job  of  regu- 
lation, the  Federal  Government  will  ex- 
empt them  from  the  coverage  of  the  bill. 
There  will  be  Federal  monitoring  of  the 
State  compliance  procedures  to  make 
sure  that  the  States  are  doing  the  job. 
This  provision  will  allow  those  States  who 
sincerely  desire  to  regulate  their  own 
pipelines  to  do  so  with  a  minimum  of 
Federal  oversight,  while  the  States  who 
either  do  not  want  to  regulate  the  pipe- 
lines or  who  are  not  able  to  do  so  will  be 
required  to  meet  the  minimum  standards. 
Another  important  aspect  of  the  bill 
is  that  part  relating  to  the  800.000  miles 
of  pipeline  already  in  the  ground.  Much 
of  th's  pipe  is  very  old:  in  New  York 
City  foi'  instance  from  75  to  80  percent 
of  the  ga'slines  are  more  than  25  years 
old.  and  almost  half  were  put  into  the 
ground  before  1920.  Age  alone  does  not 
mean  that  a  pipe  is  unsafe,  but  there 
must  be  some  means  of  protecting 
against  those  pipes  which,  because  of 
age.  are  no  longer  safe.  The  bill  deals 
with  this  problem  by  allowing  the  Secre- 
tar>-  to  exempt  existing  pipelines  except 
where  he  finds  "a  particular  facility  to  be 
hazardous  to  life  or  property."  Thus  those 
existing  pipelines  which  are  found  to  be 
unsafe  will  be  subject  to  regulation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  this  bill  is  an 
important  step  in  protecting  our  citizens 
and  our  property  against  the  potential 
danger  of  gas  explosions.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  give  it  their  support. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  add  my  commendation 
to  that  of  previous  speakers.  In  clarity 
and  in  giving  understanding  and  sim- 
plicity to  a  subject  that  otherwise  might 
to  me  have  been  complex  and  confusing 
the  presentation  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
KoRNEGAYl.  was  one  of  the  best  speeches 
on  a  piece  of  pending  legislation  that  I 
have  had  the  privilege  to  hear  on  this 
floor  in  my  18  years  in  Congress. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  KORNEGAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendments  which  I 
feel  would  significantly  strengthen  the 
gas  pipeline  safety  bill.  The  bill  reported 
out  by  the  House  Commerce  Committee 
last  month  is  weaker  than  the  Senate 
bill  in  such  very  important  areas  that  I 
believe  it  to  be  deficient  in  its  present 
state. 

The  original  bill  which  I  helped  co- 
sponsor  authorized  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Transportation  to  create  national 
safety  standards  for  natural  gas  plpe- 
Unes.  In  effect,  the  bill  before  the  House 
today  gives  the  States  exclusive  author- 
ity in  this  area.  This  is  an  invitation  for 
the  States  to  exempt  themselves  from 


any  kind  of  regulation  at  all  and  would 
be  a  serious  mistake. 

There  is  a  42-inch  pipeline  now  being 
installed  in  my  district.  Certainly,  my 
constituents  as  well  as  those  of  every 
other  district  in  the  country  have  a  right 
to  be  protected  against  the  po.ssibility  of 
explosions.  There  are  more  than  800.000 
miles  of  lines  in  the  Nation;  industrial 
and  residential  growth  make  it  impera- 
tive to  establish  strong  and  reliable  na- 
tional safety  standards. 

We  cannot  limit  protection  to  gather- 
ing lines  in  urban  and  suburban  areas; 
lines  in  rural  areas  should  also  be  cov- 
ered. Although  these  areas  do  not  now 
have  the  heavy  concentration  of  popula- 
tion which  you  find  in  the  cities,  they 
should  also  be  protected,  especially  as 
our  city  population  expands  into  what 
is  rural  today  but  which  may  be  ur- 
banized tomorrow. 

Pipes  already  in  the  ground  will,  in  the 
large  part,  be  exempted  from  meeting 
construction  standards  for  new  pipelines, 
unless  the  Senate  provisions  are  restored. 
Can  we  ignore  this  and,  in  effect,  leave 
safety  to  pure  chance  in  the  future?  I 
think  not. 

The  Members  of  Congress  have  a  real 
and  distinct  responsibility  to  the  people 
of  America  to  take  meaningful  action  in 
this  area.  We  were  sent  to  Congress  to 
protect  our  citizens  from  exploitation 
and  injustice — not  to  surrender  to  lob- 
bies. 

A  group  of  my  colleagues,  spearheaded 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Adams  1  and  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  California 
TMr.  Mossl,  have  submitted  a  series  of 
amendments  designed  to  revitalize  and 
restrengthen  the  bill  so  that  it  is  similar 
to  the  legislation  which  passed  the  Sen- 
ate. 

I  ask  for  the  approval  of  amendments 
to  help  protect  the  people  of  the  country 
from  possible  disaster. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  the  very 
excellent  statement  which  he  has  just 
made.  And  we  who  serve  on  the  commit- 
tee shall  miss  him  upon  his  retirement. 
The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
has  presented  to  us  in  a  most  succinct 
and  able  manner  the  many  provisions 
contained  in  this  bill  and  it  has  been 
especially  enlightening  to  those  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  who  do  not  sit  on  the 
subcommittee  or  the  full  committee  on 
which  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina serves.  He  is  able,  fair,  and  rea- 
sonable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  has  distin- 
guished himself  today  based  upon  the 
statement  which  he  has  made  and  I 
commend  him  for  it. 

We  need  to  pass  the  pipeline  bill.  I 
think  it  is  a  good  bill  and  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  pro- 
visions which  have  been  written  into  the 
bill. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  ^ 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  for  his 


usual  contribution  to  the  work  of  the 
conmiittee.  Even  though  on  this  particu- 
lar issue  I  may  disagree  with  him  on 
certain  provisions  as  contained  in  the 
bill,  I  warmly  respect  him. 

I  come  from  a  State  where  we  have 
had  a  number  of  very  serious  explosion.-;, 
where  State  regulation  is  quite  inade- 
quate, and  therefore  I  am  not  a.s 
sanguine  as  the  gentleman  is  about  the 
committee  action  on  this  bill.  But  I  hold 
the  gentleman  in  the  very  highest  regard. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  would 
add  that  I  do  believe  Mr.  Kornegay's 
presentation  of  the  gas  pipeline  situation 
has  been  a  vei-y  good  one.  I  also  wish 
to  state  that  it  has  been  my  privilege 
indeed  to  serve  with  the  gentleman  on 
both  the  subcommittee  and  on  the  full 
committee. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  would  like  to  say 
that  I  very  much  regret  that  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
will  not  be  able  to  be  with  us  on  the  com- 
mittee in  the  following  session. 

The  gentleman  has  voluntarily,  may  I 
say,  given  up  his  seat  in  the  House.  He 
has  not  been  defeated,  and  therefore  re- 
tains all  the  respect  that  an  undefeated 
Member  of  Congress  should  receive,  not 
only  in  his  own  district,  but  from  all 
Members  of  the  Congress. 

The  gentleman  has  been  a  valued 
member  of  the  committee.  I  know  of  no 
one  who  has  been  listened  to  more  care- 
fully than  the  gentleman  has  with  re- 
spect to  the  many  problems  considered 
by  our  committee,  and  especially  the 
piece  of  legislation  that  we  now  have 
before  the  House. 

The  gentleman's  career  has  been  one  of 
years  of  distinguished  service,  not  only 
in  this  Congress,  but  to  the  people  of 
North  Carolina.  I  am  sure  that  not  only 
I,  but  all  of  my  colleagues,  commend  the 
gentleman,  and  when  the  gentleman 
leaves  this  Congress  we  hope  that  we  will 
see  him  here  many  times  in  the  futiu-e. 
We  hope  he  will  enjoy  all  of  his  future 
years  just  as  well  as  we  know  he  has  en- 
joyed his  years  in  this  House. 

Mr  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for 
his  most  kind  and  gracious  remarks. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  friend  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Macdonald],  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding,  and  I  would  just  like  to  add 
to  what  has  been  said  by  the  other  Mem- 
bers: that,  since  I  have  been  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  very  distin- 
guished gentleman  in  the  well  has  made 
great  contributions  to  our  subcommittee. 
His  diligence  and  his  attendance  at  all  of 
the  subcommittee  meetings  have  been 
outstanding.  Although  this  may  sound 
like  a  valedictory  for  the  gentleman  in 
the    well,    the    gentleman    from    North 
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Carolina  I  Mr.  Kornbgay],  it  is  not  to  be 
.so  construed,  since  the  gentleman  will  be 
working  with  us  for  the  rest  of  this  Con- 
^ness,  but  we  will  all  miss  the  gentleman 
in  the  next  Congress. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
Ueman  from  North  Carolina  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
I  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.   BROYHILL   of   North   Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  join  in 
what  my  colleagues  have  said  in  regard 
(o  the  s^reat  ability  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  I  Mr.  KornegayI. 
As  the  ranking  majority  member  on  the 
.subcommittee,  I  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity and  privilege  to  work  with  the  gen- 
tleman 6  years,  and  I  know  that  we  will 
miss  him.  We  will  miss  his  advice,  good 
counsel,  and  his  knowledge.  He  has  been 
energetic  and  dilipent  as  he  has  con- 
ducted himself  as  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  He  has  been  faithful 
to  his  duties  and  responsive  to  the  peo- 
ple he  represents. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  my  good  friend  from  North  Caro- 
lina very  much. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KORNEGAY,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  of  my  col- 
leagues that  have  been  expressed  reveal- 
ing t:heir  great  admiration  for  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina,  and  for  the 
way  that  the  gentleman  has  performed 
his  service  in  the  Congress:  and  more 
particularly  for  the  diligent  and  atten- 
tive way  that  the  gentleman  has  worked 
on  this  particular  subcommittee  as  its 
ranking  member. 

We  congratulate  the  gentleman,  and 
we  will  miss  him. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Brown). 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chainnan, 
I  would  like  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  their  remarks  about  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  I  Mr.  Kornecay] 
who  has  just  left  the  well  of  the  House. 
I  want  to  congratulate  the  gentleman 
on  his  service  in  the  Congress,  and  to 
wish  him  well  in  his  future  services  to 
his  community,  or  wherever  that  service 
may  take  him.  One  of  my  great  pleasures 
and  prides  in  my  service  in  this  body  has 
been  my  association  with  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina.  Though  he  sits  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  in  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee, 
his  clear  thinking,  sound  logic,  and 
strong  mind  have  contributed  to  the 
committee,  this  body  and  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 


Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  i  equests  lor  time. 
I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  add  to  what  has  been  said 
about  our  colleague  from  North  Carolina 
I  Mr.  KornegayI,  and  I  will  make  my  re- 
marks very  brief. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Chairman,  Horace 
KORNEGAY  i.s  a  gentleman  in  every  mean- 
ing of  the  word.  He  is  one  of  tho.se  fine 
and  capable  men  who  comprise  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. Not  only  in  the  Congress,  but  in 
the  United  States,  one  could  find  no  one 
more  dedicated  to  their  duties. 

I  would  further  say  of  Horace  Korne- 
GAY  that  he  beheves  in  gentlemanliness. 
honesty,  chivalry,  and  that  he  is  a  clean- 
cut  and  God-fearing  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  the  remainder 
of  my  lime  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington I  Mr.  AdamsI.  a  member  of  the 
committee,  to  finish  the  debate. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  first  pay  my  respect  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  I  Mr.  Korne- 
gayI and  I  echo  the  comments  of  my 
colleagues. 

I  am  hopeful  that  during  the  course  of 
the  afternoon  today,  and  I  think  it  is  very 
possible,  that  we  will  work  our  will  on 
this  bill  and  particularly  on  section  5(a) 
through  the  subcommittee  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
KornegayI,  and  through  the  minority 
Members,  and  perhaps  ccwrect  this  bill 
and  bring  forth  a  bill  that  will  be  worthy 
of  this  House  and  the  committee. 

I  am  not  critical  of  any  member  of  the 
committee.  I  simply  want  to  point  out 
at  this  time  that  we  will  be  going  into 
individual  amendments  so  I  will  not  go 
into  details.  But  I  want  to  talk  about  the 
package  and  what  the  problem  is  that  we 
are  trying  to  correct.  I  am  going  to  plead 
with  the  Members  that  we  work  our  will 
and  change  this  bill  and  I  think  we  can. 
Tlie  key  ix)int  is  the  one  that  ha.s  been 
mentioned  by  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man and  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts LMr.  Macdonald  1,  in  section  5<a>, 
because  what  we  have  done  with   this 
bill,  and  all  the  other  amendments  fill  in 
and  fall  around  it.  This  bill  was  changed 
in  committee  from  a  Federal  regulatoiT 
bill  to  a  bill  that  will  simply  continue 
the  present  State  regulatory  system,  with 
a  type  of  Federal  monitoring,  and  every- 
one agrees  that  the  present  system  is 
completely  inadequate— and  not  just  in- 
adequate but  desperately  dangerous  be- 
cause we  are  now  moving  into  the  major 
cities  of  America  with  huge  quantities  of 
natural  gas.  In  the  past  we  have  had  a 
limited  amount  of  manufactured  gas  in 
our  cities.  Many  of  these  systems  have 
been  shut  down  for  years  and  years  and. 
in  turning  this  new  natural  gas  back  into 
these    systems,   you    have    a    desperate 
economic  problem  and  safety  problem. 

Do  you  have  to  dig  up  these  city  lines? 
But  before  you  ask  that,  the  question 
occurs  what  is  going  to  happen  when 
you  turn  the  gas  into  those  old  lines? 
If  you  have  a  leak  in  them,  you  can  see 
what  the  problem  is.  Any  type  of  leakage 
buildup  in  these  old  pipes  can  cause 
a  violent  explosion. 

Let  me  point  out  what  the  problem  is 
specifically  with  this  bill.  We  have  said 


first  in  tills  bill  tliat  the  States  will  have 
the  right  to  say.  'We  are  out."  We  are 
going  to  certify,  as  the  gentleman  has 
said,  with  a  .secretary  that  a  few  things 
have  been  done.  That  is  only  the  begin- 
ning of  the  problems  in  this  bill. 

We  can  take  care  of  that.  Then  let  us 
deal  with  other  .sections. 

Section  3  refers  to  "any  lines  In  the 
ground."  Those  are  the  dangerous 
lines — those  are  the  old  lines  that  are 
going  to  leak  gas.  then  explode,  if  there 
is  going  to  be  an  explosion  in  the  cities 
of  the  United  States. 

With  those  existing  lines  we  say. 
"Standards  affecting  the  design,  in- 
stallation, construction,  initial  Inspec- 
tion." 

In  this  bill  it  says  that,  unless  the  Sec- 
retary goes  out  and  examines  800,000 
miles  of  lines  and  finds  a  particular  po- 
tentially hazardous  situation  exists  on  a 
particular  line,  he  cannot  stop  a  danger- 
ous overall  situation. 

Now  that,  when  it  is  coupled  with  the 
State  certification  system,  it  means  that 
everybody  freezes,  and  nobody  will  have 
to  improve  their  system  to  meet  the 
necessary  standards. 

When  we  tie  in  a  penalty  section  the 
whole  problem  begins  to  build  up  be- 
cau.se,  under  the  penalty  .section,  it  says: 

No  one  can  have  a.  civil  penHlty  established 
against  them  unless  somebody  has  gone  out 
and  given  them  notice  and  told  them  to  com- 
ply lir.st 


Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  contrary  to 
every  regulatory  system  in  the  entire 
Federal  area.  Nobody  need  do  anything 
until  they  are  caught. 

This  is  not  a  regulatory  bill  when  you 
look  at  it.  The  reason  this  bill  will  cause 
trouble  is  that  the  whole  purpose  of  reg- 
ulation is  not  to  catch  somebody — the 
whole  purpose  of  the  regulation  is  to 
say,  "These  are  the  standards;  now  go 
out  and  meet  those  standards."  Instead 
we  want  to  say,  'These  are  the  things  we 
expect  you  to  do,  Mr.  Industry."  And  we 
■say  to  the  States.  "We  want  you  to  help. 
Let  us  come  in  and  have  agreements 
with  you." 

Both  bills  provide  that  there  can  be 
agreements. 

But  if  you  do  not  bring  up  your  stand- 
ards, then  you  are  subject  to  a  penalty. 
Under  the  bill  as  it  reads  now,  no- 
body moves  at  all  until  somebody  catches 
them  and,  when  W3  look  at  the  appro- 
priation section,  we  find  the  commit- 
tee has  taken  all  the  money  out  of  the 
bill  so  the  Secretary  cannot  hire  Inspec- 
tors to  go  around  and  look. 

So  I  ask  this  simple  question :  What  is 
going  to  happen  under  the  unusual  sys- 
tem that  is  set  up  in  this  bill?  The  an- 
swer is:  Nothing. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  House  Republican  policy  oom- 
mlttee  supports  the  Natural  Gas  Pipeline 
Safety  Act  of  1968,  S.  1166,  as  it  has  been 
reported  by  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee. 

This  bill  provides  adequate  Federal 
safety  standards  for  the  interstate  trans- 
portation of  gas  by  pipeline  and  for  pipe- 
line facilities.  It  would  close  the  safety 
gap  that  now  exists  with  respect  to  this 
important  mode  of  transportation. 

As  reported  by  the  committee,  S.  1166 
contains  the  following  major  provisions: 
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First.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
is  directed  to  establish  within  24  months 
minimum  safety  standards  for  the  gath- 
ering, transmission,  and  distribution  of 
gas  by  pipeline  for  its  storage  and  for 
pipelme  facilities  used  in  the  transporU- 
tion  or  treatment  of  gas. 

Second.  Each  person  engaged  In  the 
transportation  of  gas  or  who  owns  or 
operates  pipeline  facilities  has  the  duty 
to  comply  with  the  safety  standards,  file 
and  comply  with  a  plan  of  Inspection  and 
maintenance,  and  permit  access  to  rec- 
ords, make  reports,  and  permit  entry  or 
Inspection. 

Third.  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion will  enforce  the  standards  with  re- 
spect to  pipeline  facilities  and  the  trans- 
portation of  gas  subject  to  the  Federal 
Power  Commission.  Standards  for  all 
other  pipeline  facilities  and  transporta- 
tion of  gas  will  be  enforced  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  by  a  State  agency,  including  a 
municipality,  that  is  certified  for  that 
purpose. 

Fourth.  A  pipeline  safety  standards 
committee  is  established  and  a  judicial 
review  of  orders  issued  by  the  Secretary 
is  provided. 

Today,  there  are  more  than  800.000 
miles  of  gas  pipeline  in  the  United  States. 
These  lines  range  in  diameter  from  less 
than  1  inch  to  42  inches  with  48-inch 
lines  under  construction.  Many  of  the 
transmission  lines  now  traverse  densely 
populated  areas  and  the  distribution  of 
much  of  the  gas  is  handled  by  mains 
originally  constructed  for  manufactured 
gas.  This  means  that  these  distribution 
systems  have  been  in  existence  for  many 
years  and  that  some  of  the  pipe  presently 
In  use  is  from  30  to  40  years  old  and 
perhaps  much  older. 

Although  67  people  have  been  killed 
In  gas  transmission  accidents  from  1950 
to  November  1967.  the  overall  safety 
record  of  the  transmission  industry  has 
been  a  relatively  good  one.  Many  of  the 
recorded  deatli^i  were  attributable  to  ac- 
cidents involvmg  trucks  or  other  instru- 
mentalities beyond  the  control  of  the 
pipeline  operators.  Moreover,  since  1935 
there  has  been  in  existence  and  operat- 
ing an  industry  safety  code  created  and 
developed  by  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers  and  the  U.S.A. 
Standards  Institute.  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation Boyd  has  testified : 

Few  Indxistries  have  devoted  the  time  and 
attention  to  iuiety  procedures  as  haa  this 
one. 

The  safety  record  for  the  distribution 
systems  stands  in  sharp  contrast.  Al- 
though the  information  regarding  past 
accidents  is  sketchy  at  best,  there  have 
been  major  accidents  in  recent  months 
that  have  given  ample  warning  of  the 
danger  that  is  present  and  the  need  for 
a  step-up  in  gas  distribution  safety  pro- 
cedures. On  January  13.  1968.  there  was 
a  fire  that  engulfed  in  Queens,  Long 
Island,  an  area  equivalent  to  an  entire 
block.  In  this  fire.  7  people  were  injured 
and  19  families  were  left  homeless.  On 
February  19.  1968.  there  was  an  explosion 
in  a  rehearsal  hall  in  South  Milwaukee. 
Wis.,  where  250  people  had  been  located 
just  20  minutes  prior  to  the  explosion. 
Explosions  in  Hastings.  N.Y.,  Logansport. 
Ind..  Fort  Worth.  Tex.,  and  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  have  killed  and  injured  a  number 


of  people  and  caused  a  great  deal  of  prop- 
erty damage. 

The  63,000  miles  of  gathering  lines 
located  almost  entirely  in  unpopulated 
areas  have  presented  no  safety  problems. 
This  bill  exempts  these  lines  from  cover, 
age  until  such  time  as  the  area  through 
which  a  line  runs  becomes  nonrural  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation. Then,  for  the  protection  of  the 
population  which  is  affected  by  the 
presence  of  such  a  line,  the  Federal  safety 
standards  will  apply. 

Due  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  indus- 
try and  the  population  which  it  serves, 
there  is  a  need  for  a  coordinated  safety 
effort  in  the  field  of  gas  traiismission 
and  distribution.  This  bill  provides  a 
sound  basis  for  the  introduction  and  im- 
plementation of  reasonable  safety  stand- 
ards that  will  protect  the  public  and  help 
to  insure  the  uninterrupted  transmission 
and  distribution  of  a  vital  commodity 
that  is.  if  improperly  handled,  inherent- 
ly dangerous  to  both  life  and  property. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
add  my  voice  to  the  just  and  proper  ci-y 
for  amendments  to  bring  the  Natural  Gas 
Pipeline  Safety  Act  up  to  the  standards 
in  the  Senate-passed  version  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

The  other  body  provided  for  basic  mini- 
mum standards  to  protect  the  safety  of 
millions  of  Americans.  The  House  Com- 
merce Committee  has  offered  a  greatly 
weakened  and  unacceptable  bill. 

The  need  for  uniform  Federal  standards 
of  pipeline  safety  is  urgent.  The  great 
growth  in  the  natural  gas  industry  has 
led  to  a  proliferation  in  pipelines  and  mil- 
lions of  Americans  are  at  every  moment 
of  every  day  near  a  gas  pipeline. 

The  history  of  explosions  from  gas  pipe- 
lines point  vividly  to  the  problem,  and  the 
challenge  now  before  the  House  is 
whether  or  not  we  will  capitulate  to  the 
interests  of  a  single  industry  or  act  with 
dispatch  and  responsibility  for  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

We  must  provide  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  with  the  power,  person- 
nel, and  funds  to  insure  the  adequacy  of 
safety  standards  in  the  natural  gas  in- 
dusti-y-  Not  to  do  so  would  be  a  regretful 
and  inexcusable  dereliction  of  our  re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  the  early  morning  hours  of 
last  May  8.  the  residents  of  a  32- block 
area  of  San  Jose,  Calif.,  v.-ere  awak- 
ened by  a  deafening  and  window-shat- 
tering explosion.  The  damage  was  ex- 
tensive— four  homes  completely  de- 
stroyed, 20  more  wrecked.  $1  million  in 
damages,  seven  persons  injured,  20  fam- 
ilies left  homeless.  The  cause  was  a  gas 
leak — a  leak  suspected  and  reported  by 
residents  for  over  18  months  prior  to  a 
fire  and  explosion;  a  leak  gas  company 
ofQcials  had  been  unable,  prior  to  the 
disaster,  to  locate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  unfortunately,  this  is 
not  unusual.  The  kind  of  Ignition  of 
just  the  right  mixture  of  gas  and  air 
which  can  cause  such  devastation  has 
occurred  enough  to  say  that  action  is 
needed — and  now — to  protect  the  lives 
and  property  of  the  American  people 
from  future  accidents. 

Since  the  Second  World  War,  the  nat- 
ural  gas  industry  has  grown  tremen- 


dously to  the  point  where  it  now  supplies 
one-third  of  the  Nation's  fuel  and 
energy  resources.  Gas  pipelines  reach  a 
total  of  over  800.000  miles  in  an  exten- 
sive network  including  63,000  miles  ot 
gathering  lines.  224,000  of  traiismissioii 
lines,  and  536.000  miles  of  distribution 
lines.  By  1980.  it  is  expected  that  trans- 
mission lines  will  increase  to  301,000  and 
distribution  lines  to  857.400  miles. 

There  are  inherent  dangers  in  any 
natural  gas  pipeline.  With  pressures 
ranging  from  one-quaiier  pound  to  as 
much  as  1.300  pounds  per  square  inch 
any  small  leak  could  cause  an  explosion 
such  as  that  which  leveled  so  much  oi 
the  city  of  San  Jose.  Indeed,  it  is  a  won- 
der that  more  serious  accidents  have  not 
resulted  from  the  failures  which  have- 
occurred  in  the  overall  system.  Accord- 
ing to  a  report  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  in  transmission  lines  alone, 
the  failure  rate  has  averaged  about  once 
ever>-  5  days.  Luckily,  most  did  not  ig- 
nite. 

There  ai-e  greater  problems,  too.  Man\ 
of  these  pipes  are  old,  not  well  designed, 
not  well  protected  from  the  effects  of  cor- 
rosion. Many  are  simply  not  equipped 
to  handle  the  volume  of  gas  now  re- 
quired in  our  urban  areas.  Urban  de- 
velopment In  previously  rural  areas  has 
increased  population  density  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  pipelines  and  pipelines  have 
been  subject  to  damage  from  earth- 
moving  equipment  and  other  construc- 
tion activity. 

Admitting  the  potential  and  growin- 
hazard  of  the  broad-ranging  network  ui 
natural  sas  pipelines,  it  might  be  argued 
either  that  there  is  no  need  for  Federal 
legislation  or  that  the  bill  befor?  u.^. 
S.  1666.  fills  the  bill.  I  disagree  with  both 
these  contentions. 

The  only  Federal  law  now  on  the  book.s 
Is  the  1938  Natural  Gas  Act  authorizliu 
the  FPC  to  gather  statistics  and  to  in- 
vestigate accidents — but  only  those  con- 
nected with  transmission  pipelines,  no'. 
the  Important  distribution  lines  used  in 
house-to-house  service. 

It  is  urged  upon  us  to  let  the  States  d.' 
the  job.  But  it  Is  abundantly  clear  tha'. 
the  States  have  had  the  opportunity  anci 
responsibility  for  years  but  have  showi; 
neither  the  desire  nor  the  vigor  to  regu- 
late for  the  public  .safety.  There  are  28 
States  that  have  established  standards 
25  of  these  having  adopted  the  industiy  - 
1963  safety  code.  Many  of  the  States  ap- 
Dly  their  standards  only  to  Intrastate 
facilities.  The  code,  and  therefore,  most 
State  law,  is  not  applicable  to  pipeline 
already  in  the  ground.  An  overwhelmln 
portion  therefore  of  pipelines  across  the 
country  are  subject  to  either  empty 
safety  standards  or  none  at  all.  Amaz- 
ingly enough,  the  transmission  oi 
natural  gas.  a  highly  dangerous  anci 
flammable  material,  remains  the  only 
significant  kind  of  transportation  be- 
yond the  effective  comprehensive  safety 
regulation  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  I  urge  the  passage  of  good 
legislation  to  bring  this  national  industry 
under  regulatory  action  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

I  hesitote  to  label  this  bill  pending  be- 
fore us  today,  however,  good  legislation. 
The  provisions  herein  are  substantially 
weaker  than  that  which  many  of  us  feel 
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is  necessary  to  have  any  kind  of  mean- 
ingful safety  program.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  provisions  to  which  I  specifically 

object.  ..    .     , 

I  urge,  first  of  all.  the  automatic  inclu- 
sion of  'gathering"  lines.  It  Is  not  justi- 
fied to  exempt  these  lines  on  the  grounds 
that  they  are  only  in  rural  areas  and 
that  they  are  only  subject  to  low  pres- 
sures. The  potential  danger  of  these  lines 
IS  just  as  great  as  larger  lines.  Forty-one 
percent  of  them  operate  at  pressures  of 
more  than  200  pounds  per  square  inch 
and  they  are  not  limited  to  rural  areas — 
in   the   metropolitan   Los   Angeles   area 
alone  there  are  243  miles  of  these  lines. 
All  of  them  ought  to  come  under  the  bill 
without  requhing  the  Secretary  to  dis- 
tinguish their  rural  or  nonrural  nature. 
I  was  disappointed,  too.  with  the  re- 
duction of  civil  penaUles  from  $1,000  to 
$500  per  day  with  a  maximum  of  SIOO.- 
000  Instead  of  $400,000.  This  is  but  a  pit- 
tance for  the  large  utilities  which  op- 
erate these  pipelines  and  at  the  very- 
minimum  the  larger  penalty  ought  to  be 
restored.  There  is  good  reason  further 
for  the  consideration  and  adoption  of 
criminal  penalties  for  willful  violation 
of  safety  standards.  When  the  bill  was 
before  the  Senate,  the  Washington  Post 
editorialized  as  follows: 

There  is  no  reasonable  defense  for  the 
omLsslon  of  criminal  penalties  from  this  leg- 
islation. They  were  written  Into  the  petro- 
leum pipelines  safety  bill  that  was  passed 
last  year,  and  there  are  more  urgent  reasons 
for  following  that  precedent,  where  a  more 
combvistlble  substance  is  Involved.  Those 
who  knowingly  subject  gas  pipelines  to 
.msafe  pressures  should  be  punished  as  in- 
dividuals and  not  merely  discommoded  by 
fines  that  are  levied  against  their  corpora- 
tions. 


Third.  No  progmm  can  operate  at  an 
adeouate  level  on  the  budget  authorized 
by  this  bill.  It  Is  futile  and  misleading  to 
pass  legislation  without  providing  the 
funds  to  fulfill  the  directive.  The  fiscal 
year  1969  authorization  ought  to  be  re- 
instated to  its  original  level  of  S13  mil- 
lion from  the  pitiful  amount  of  S2  mil- 
lion authorized  by  S.  1666.  and  fiscal 
1970  to  S15  million  from  S3  million. 

A  further  drastic  defect  in  this  bill  Is 
the  exemption,  in  effect,  of  existing 
pipe — despite  the  acknowledged  fact 
that  this  is  where  the  greatest  danger 
lies.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
must  be  allowed  to  require  compliance 
with  established  safety  standards,  to  set 
up  generalized  orders  to  cover  potential 
dangers  without  having  to  determine  an 
"actual"  hazard  In  a  "particular"  fa- 
cility. As  the  minority  report  points  out. 
this  would  place  an  "impossible  burden" 
on  the  Secretary  to  inspect  every  line  in 
the  country  before  issuing  an  order  to 
correct  the  situation,  a  burden  the  ap- 
propriations level  could  not  possibly 
.support. 

I  shall  support  all  amendments  offered 
tcday  by  committee  members  to 
strengthen  the  bill  along  these  lines. 
Also.  I  lend  my  support  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  in  making  the  fimda- 
mental  effort  to  insure  that  this  bill  is 
what  it  is  supposed  to  be:  a  Federal  regu- 
latory bill.  The  issue  is  clear— are  we  to 
have  Federal  staiidards  truly  applicable 
in  all  States  or  aie  we  to  allow  the  con- 


tinuation of  an  inadequate,  patchwork 
system  of  State  regulation  and  lack  of 
regulation  with  the  only  change,  really, 
being  that  the  Federal  Government  is 
watching  over  the  system,  subsidizing  it 
to  some  extent,  yet  iiowerlcss  to  touch  It? 
Under  section  5  of  S.  1666  as  It  now 
.sfand;;.  the  3tBte  may  certify  that  it  Is  In 
compliance  with  Federal  standards  and 
It  would  be  up  to  the  Secretary  to  show 
that  this  was  not  the  case.  This  is  a  task 
for  which  a  massive  Investigatory  force 
with  sufficient  financial  backing  woiUd 
be  required— again,  something  for  which 
this  bill  does  not  provide. 

It  is  therefore  highly  essential  to  give 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  the  authority  to  make 
sure  that  the  standards  which  are  de- 
veloped are  followed  and  maintained. 
The  original  provisions  of  this  legisla- 
tion would  achieve  this  goal  without  a 
trtal  absorption  of  State  authority. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  gratified  to  know 
that  there  Is  at  least  one  commissioner 
on  the  California  Public  Utilities  Com- 
mission who  is  deeply  concerned  about 
the  lack  of  protection  being  provided  the 
pf-npi,-^  u!  his  Stt^te.  Commissioner  Wil- 
liam Bennett  telegramed  me  just  a  few 
days  ago  to  verify  the  problcn.s  and  defi- 
ciencies, in  both  general  and  specific 
terms,  of  California's  program  of  regula- 
tion of  pipeline  safety.  His  comments 
are  so  pertinent  and  so  cogent.  I  would 
like  at  this  time  to  quote  the  telegram 
in  its  entirety: 

Let  me  urge  that  the  Natural  G.is  Pipeline 
Safety  Bill  Si  166  as  originally  written  be 
enacted.  This  legislation,  sorely  needed  by 
an  unprotected  public,  should  not  be 
emasculated  by  the  proposed  amendments. 
The  people  of  the  State  of  California  and 
the  consumers  for  whom  I  speak  are  not 
now  properly  protected  by  any  meaningful 
provisions  of  law  In  terms  of  the  safety  of 
gas  pipelines. 

I  disagree  emphatically  with  the  position 
of  my  colleagues  on  this  commission  who 
speak  to  you  now  from  a  business  oriented 
administration  and  seemingly  from  an  ig- 
norance of  the  present  lack  of  effective  state 
regulation  in  this  field.  California  today 
merely  adopts  the  standards  of  the  g-^s  in- 
dustry and  has  a  hands  off  policy  with  refer- 
ence to  safety.  Tlie  standards  of  the  gas  in- 
dustry are  self  created  and  primarily  de- 
signed for  industry  benefit  and  not  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public. 

In  California  the.-e  is  no  system  of  pipeline 
inspection  under  existing  state  law  and  one 
can  speculate  as  to  the  present  condition  of 
repair  or  disrepair  of  the  enormous  network 
of  gas  pipelines  Interlacing  California.  The 
danger  to  life  and  property  from  want  of  a 
rigid  strictly-enforced  program  with  stand- 
ards and  watchful  Inspection  cannot  be  over- 

The  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company  on 
May  8.  1£>68  at  2:20  a.m.  suffered  a  major 
explosion  in  its  system  within  the  city  of 
San  Jose,  a  community  of  408.000.  Tlii.s  sys- 
tem was  installed  In  1925  and  over  the  life 
of  the  pipeline  suffered  at  least  five  eas  leak.s. 
Despite  the  history  of  leaks  in  this  p.irticu- 
lar  portion  of  the  system,  a  major  gas  ex- 
plosion occurred  either  from  material  fail- 
ure or  human  failure  causing  widespread 
property  damage.  The  .^bsence  of  people  from 
the  vicinity  alone  resulted  merely  in  prop- 
erty damage  rather  than  loss  of  life. 

The  PG&E  (Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Com- 
pany) In  opposing  S.  1166  as  originally  pro- 
posed and  In  effectively  lobbying  weakening 
amendments  Into  such  legislation  speaks 
only  for  its  corporate  officers  and  Its  share- 


holders— it  does  not  speak  for  the  California 
Public.  Indeed.  In  my  opinion  Its  position  Is 
contrary  to  the  public  Interest.  The  balancing 
of  the  interest  of  the  public  utility  as  against 
the  rights  of  the  California  public  to  pro- 
tection obviously  should  be  resolved  in  favor 
of  the  public  interest.  It  should  be  noted  as 
well  that  the  successful  lobbying  activities  of 
PG*E  are  financed  by  the  same  public  the 
original  legislation  is  intended  lo  protect. 

State  protection  is  largely  a  myth  and 
PG&E  knows  this.  State  protection  under  a 
regulatory  agency  which  Is  now  dominated 
by  a  utility  bias  is  not  only  a  myth,  it  Is 
dangerous.  And  the  position  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Commission  in  support  of  the  PG&E 
lobby  tells  it  all. 

Tlie  transmission  and  gas  distribution  sys- 
tem of  the  U.S.  and  of  California  are  now 
acquiring  an  ancient  vint;i(?e.  Gas  pipeline 
presently  in  service  in  California  dates  back 
to  1920,  1925,  the  1930's,  the  1940's,  the 
1950's  and  the  present.  In  San  Jose,  Cali- 
fornia, for  example,  approximately  99.000  feet 
of  gas  main  installed  In  1945  through  1949 
in  San  Jose  Is  still  in  service.  Almost  2  mil- 
lion feet  of  gas  main  Installed  In  1950  and 
1954  in  San  Jose  is  still  in  service.  Gas  pipe- 
line explosions  will  Increase  simply  because 
of  the  vintage  of  the  pipe  unless  there  are 
strict  penalties  for  dereliction  and  a  com- 
plete and  adequate  program  of  inspections. 
The  fact  of  the  San  Jose  explosion  demon- 
strates quite  clearly  that  PG&E  even  when 
upon  notice  of  a  system  subject  lo  leakage 
was  still  unable  to  prevent  what  might  have 
been  a  human  catastrophe.  This  Is  an  exam- 
l)le  of  self  regulation  at  its  worst  but  it  is  all 
too  typical.  The  proposed  amendments  would 
merely  permit  this  situation  to  endure. 

Let  me  point  out  that  as  a  public  utility 
the  first  responsibility  of  PG&E  is  to  the 
public  and  not  to  its  shareholders,  particu- 
larly In  matters  of  safety.  Further,  any  addi- 
tional expenses  attendant  upon  compliance 
with  S.  1166  is  an  expense  paid  for  by  the 
customers  of  PG&E — not  by  its  shareholders. 
I  have  obtained  from  PG&E  a  report  about 
the  San  Jose  accident  which  offers  no  satis- 
factory explanation  for  the  failure  to  prevent 
a  gas  explosion  and  offers  nothing  meaning- 
ful by  way  of  a  program  in  the  future  to 
prevent  further  recurrence.  Let  me  point  out 
that  the  California  P.U.C.  with  such  Juris- 
diction as  we  have  over  gas  pipelines  has  no 
program  over  inspection  of  existing  systems. 
Neither  does  any  other  division  or  agency  of 
state     government. 

As  a  member  of  the  P.tJ.C.  of  the  State  of 
California,  an  associate  therewith  for  over  a 
decade  and  as  a  Callfornlan  concerned  with 
public  safety,  let  me  urge  that  S.  1166  as 
originally  presented  and  without  the  crip- 
pling amendments  proposed  by  the  utility 
lobby  be  passed.  Failure  to  support  such 
legislation  would  be  a  grave  di.sservice  and 
a  deeply  hazardous  action  to  the  safety  of 
Callfornlans  for  whom  I  speak. 


Mr.  Chairman,  to  pass  the  bill  as  it 
came  from  committee  Is  an  empty  ges- 
ture, a  mere  acknowledgment  of  the 
hazards  and  national  character  of  the 
gas  pipeline  Industry.  The  people  of  our 
country,  the  people  who  have  been  In- 
jured or  killed,  who  have  had  their  homes 
destroyed  by  gas-leak  explosions,  deserve 
far  better.  I  hope  that  we.  as  representa- 
tives of  these  people,  will  achieve  a 
strong,  meaningful  bill  which  really  does 
guarantee  safety  standards  and.  hope- 
fully, the  prevention  of  future  disasters. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Natural 
Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968  must  be 
:,trengthened  so  that  it  at  least  corre- 
"conds  to  the  bill  v.-hich  came  to  this 
body  from  the  Senate.  To  pass  a  measure 
as  weak  as  the  one  reported  by  the  Com- 
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mlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce would  be  to  deceive  the  American 
people  and  to  lead  them  into  a  false  sense 
of  security.  I  find  the  minority  views  to  be 
very  persuasive. 

The  Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act 
of  1968  as  it  came  to  this  body  from  the 
Senate  was  not  as  strong  a  measure  as  I 
would  have  liked  to  have  seen.  It  was 
not  as  strong  as  the  pipeline  safety  bill  I 
cosponsored  on  November  9.  1967.  H.R. 
13936.  which  would  have  pro\'lded  for 
criminal  penalties  for  willful  violations 
of  the  act.  Nevertheless,  the  Senate  bill 
represents  a  constructive  step  in  the  di- 
rection of  natural  gas  pipeline  safety. 
The  bill  reported  to  this  body  by  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  contains  only  an  illusion  of 
progress  in  this  area. 

Perhaps  the  mo.st  dangerous  change  in 
the  Senate  bill  made  by  the  committee 
would  have  the  effect  of  virtually  insuring 
that  none  of  the  pipeline  laid  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  bill  wotild  ever 
have  to  measure  up  to  safety  standards 
set  by  the  Secretary.  Section  3  of  the 
Senate  verV'on  of  this  bill  empowers  the 
Secretary  to  set  minimum  safety  stand- 
ards for  pipelines  now  in  the  earth.  The 
House  committee  diluted  this  provision 
to  require  that  the  Secretaiy  find  a  par- 
ticular facility  dangerous  and  then  in- 
form the  company  involved  of  the  hazard. 
If  the  Secretarj-  were  to  attempt  to  pre- 
vent the  type  of  tragedy  which  destroyed 
a  block  of  the  Borough  of  Queens  in  New- 
York  City  last  year,  it  would  be  necessary 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation  to 
track  down  every  dangerous  condition  in 
the  entire  Nation.  With  800.000  miles  of 
pipeline  now  underground  in  the  United 
States,  clearly  this  is  an  impossibility. 

Some  of  the  pipeline  below  our  cities  is 
30.  40.  and  even  100  years  old.  Congress- 
men present  at  the  House  committee 
hearings  reported  that — 

(S>ome  pie:e3  of  pipe  taken  recently 
from  under  city  streets  and  buildings  and 
shown  at  the  hearings  were  so  corroded  that 
they  could  crumble  at  the  slightest  touch. 

Must  the  Secretary  wait  for  each  ex- 
plosion to  tell  him  where  pipeline  has 
decayed?    The    thought    is    ludicrous. 

Crumbling  gas  lines  cannot  be  allowed 
to  exist  simply  because  rigid  standards 
were  not  enacted  earlier. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  replace- 
ment of  a  large  quantity  of  old  pipe 
would  impose  a  severe  cost  on  the  com- 
panies involved.  If  the  companies  have 
laid  that  much  substandard  piping,  I 
can  think  of  no  more  persuasive  argu- 
ment for  forcing  them  to  rectify  the  sit- 
uation immediately. 

The  Congress  has  been  slow  in  setting 
stringent  safety  standards.  Exf>eri- 
ence  shows  that  the  industry  could  not 
be  expected  adequately  to  regulate  itself. 
In  a  nation  where  every  major  city  is 
riddled  with  gas  mains,  too  many  lives 
are  at  stake  to  bail  out  those  members 
of  the  industry  who  have  failed  to  set 
high  enough  safety  standards. 

The  weakening  of  section  5  of  this  bill 
must  also  be  viewed  with  alarm.  As  the 
bill  passed  the  Senate,  each  State  could 
take  responsibility  for  enforcing  the  Sec- 
retary's regulations,  provided  that  the 
State  could  convince  him  that  it  was  ca- 
pable and  determined  to  enforce  his  reg- 


ulations stringently.  Under  the  bill  as  re- 
ported by  the  House  committee,  the 
burden  of  proof  is  shifted  to  the  Secre- 
tary to  demonstrate  that  a  particular 
State  has  been  unable  to  perform  en- 
forcement procedures  satisfactorily.  Con- 
sidering the  cut  the  committee  has  made 
in  the  amount  authoilzed  to  be  appro- 
priated in  this  bill,  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  the  committee  really  intends  for  the 
Secretary  to  hire  the  staff  which  would 
be  needed  to  check  into  the  work  of  the 
enforcement  agency  of  each  State.  Let  us 
bear  in  mind  that  the  purpose  of  this  bill 
is  to  prevent  the  type  of  tragedy  which 
took  the  lives  of  nine  persons  in  Hape- 
villc  even  as  the  Congress  has  been  con- 
sidering this  bill.  Past  history  shows  that 
State  agencies  cannot,  or  will  not,  do  the 
job.  Otherwise,  we  would  not  be  debating 
this  bill  today.  If  then,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  be  called  upon  to  do  the 
job.  let  us  give  the  Secretarv*  of  Trans- 
portation the  necessary  tools.  The  Sec- 
retary must  be  more  than  truant  officer 
who  must  go  and  hunt  to  find  the  delin- 
quent State.  This  is  literally  a  matter 
of  life  and  death  and  should  be  treated 
as  such. 

In  the  .same  vain.  I  do  not  understand 
why  the  committee  made  the  chances  it 
did  In  section  9.  Instead  of  imposing 
heavy  penalties  on  eras  companies  who 
fail  to  meet  safety  standards,  the  Secre- 
tar>'  would  now  be  required  to  first  warn 
the  company  in  question  and  then  give 
it  time  to  correct  the  violation.  This  is  a 
sham.  Is  this  whole  matter  a  game  of 
hide  and  go  seek?  There  is  no  incentive 
for  gas  companies  to  raise  their  safety 
.standards  one  iota  over  what  they  are 
now.  They  have  nothing  to  lose  by  per- 
mitting existing  violations  to  continue 
until  they  are  discovered. 

It  may  be  argued  that  gas  companies 
are  not  infallible,  that  they  cannot  rea- 
sonably l)e  expected  to  locate  every  single 
hazardous  condition  existing  along  800.- 
000  miles  of  pipeline.  Considering  the 
magnitude  of  the  danger  involved,  laxity 
in  gas  pipeline  safety  programs  cannot 
be  tolerated.  But  if  indeed  there  are  some 
hazards  which  are  unforeseeable,  some 
problems  which  are  unavoidable,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  Senate 
version  of  this  bill  states  quite  clearly 
that  the  Secretary  need  not  impose  the 
maximum  penalty,  or  indeed  any  penal- 
ty at  all.  if  he  finds  that  there  are  miti- 
gating circumstances.  Subsection  b  of 
section  9  of  the  Senate  bill  reads  in  part, 
"In  determining  the  amount  of  such  pen- 
alty, or  the  amount  agreed  upon  In  com- 
promise, the  appropriateness  of  such 
penalty  to  the  size  of  the  business  or  the 
person  charged,  the  gravity  of  the  viola- 
tion, and  the  good  faith  of  the  person 
charged  in  attempting  to  achieve  com- 
pliance after  notification  of  a  violation 
.shall  be  considered."  Surely  the  Secre- 
tary would  use  his  powers  judiciously. 

I  also  disagree  with  the  House  com- 
mittee's action  in  changing  the  wording 
of  section  two  in  order  to  make  this 
legislation  inapplicable  to  pipelines  used 
for  gathering  gas  unless  the  Secretary 
finds  a  specific  pipeline  to  be  located  in 
a  "nonrural  area."  Does  the  committer 
really  expect  the  Secretary  to  locate  all 
65.000  miles  of  gathering  line  to  find 
which  ones  are  located  In  rural  areas 


and  which  in  urban  areas?  If  it  does, 
why  did  it  cut  the  funding  level  of  thi.s 
bill  650  percent  from  the  Senate  figure' 
The  only  practicle  course,  the  only  alter- 
native feasible  without  huge  cost  is  tu 
spare  the  Secretary  the  impossible  task 
of  locating  nonrural  gathering  lines  by 
subiecting  all  gathering  lines  to  the  same 
rigid  safety  standards  as  all  other  ea.s 
pipeline. 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that 
much  of  what  is  now  rural  may  well 
become  urban  in  a  few  yearc.  Tliere  are 
already  crumbling  gas  lines  beneath  to- 
day'.s  cities.  At  least  let  us  avoid  havinu 
them  under  the  cities  of  tomorrow. 

Finally,  the  funding  for  this  bill  should 
be  restored  to  the  level  originally  set 
by  the  Senate.  This  amounted  to  S13 
million,  compared  to  the  $2  million  rec- 
ommended by  the  committee — an  amount 
which  the  minority  views  note,  "won't 
even  provide  for  any  mearxlngful  Fed- 
eral inspection  to  say  nothing  of  the  50 
percent  grants  to  the  States  required 
under  section  5c."  A  strict,  meaningful 
code  is  necessary,  but  it  will  be  v.'orthless 
unless  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
has  the  funds  with  which  to  enforce  it. 
If  we  are  serious  about  ending  the  grow- 
ing number  of  tragedies  caused  by  ex- 
ploding gas  pipelines,  if  we  are  sincere 
about  controlling  a  situation  which  i.-; 
regularly  resulting  in  death  and  destruc- 
tion, then  the  Secretary  must  have  the 
funds  with  which  to  institute  an  effective 
program  for  gas  pipeline  safety. 

Mr.  Chairman.  th3  Senate  passed  ;^ 
strong  bill.  The  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  has  reported 
a  weak  bill.  In  several  respects  it  is  a 
dangerous  bill.  I  shall  support  amend- 
ments xvhich  will  be  otTei  ed  to  restore  the 
bill  to  the  form  in  v;hich  it  came  to  the 
House  from  the  Senate.  Anything  less 
would  be  a  travesty. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  enact- 
ment of  the  present  legislation,  the 
Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act.  will  help 
to  close  one  of  the  few  remaining  gaps  in 
the  pattern  of  regulation  designed  to 
protect  the  safety  of  the  American  ijeo- 
ple  in  the  transportation  of  products  oi 
potential  danger. 

The  only  significant  type  of  transpor- 
tation which  is  presently  beyond  the 
reach  of  effective  and  comprehensive 
safety  regulation  is  the  transportation  of 
gases  by  pipeline.  As  the  committee  re- 
port points  out.  the  Department  oi 
Transportation,  which  now  is  responsible 
for  transportation  safety  regulation  in 
other  areas,  also  exercises  regulation  over 
transportation  of  gases  by  means  other 
than  pipeline  and  over  transportation  by 
pipelines  of  commodities  other  than 
natural  gas. 

Given  the  vast  increase  in  the  mileage 
of  interstate  transmission,  gathering. 
and  distribution  lines  in  recent  years, 
especially  the  proportion  of  such  lines  in 
heavily  populated  areas,  the  time  for 
remedying  this  regulatory  gap  has  Ion;.; 
since  arrived. 

Pipeline  transportation  of  natural  ira.s 
is  inherently  dangerous,  as  the  examples 
ot  disastrous  explosions  presented  to  the 
committee  make  abundantly  clear.  The 
rapid  introduction  of  natural  gas  into 
urban  areas  and  the  frequent  use  of  older 
city  mains,  intended  originally  to  carry 
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manufactured  pas,  for  distributing  natu- 
ral gas  has  greatly  increased  the  po- 
tential danger  and  the  potential  scope  of 
danger  resulting  from  pipeline  accidents. 
For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
strongly  support  the  present  bill,  both  as 
a  means  of  rationalizing  Federal  regula- 
tion of  transportation  safety  in  the  pub- 
lic interest  and  of  improving  the  quahty 
and  consistency  of  State  regulation  of 
natural  gas  pipelines. 

In  view  of  the  controversy  which  has 
existed  about  the  adequacy  of  certain 
provisions  in  the  committee  bill,  I  would 
urge  our  colleagues  on  the  Committee  on 
Intel-state  and  Foreign  Commerce  to 
monitor  with  special  attention  the  im- 
plementation of  whatever  legislation  is 
ilnally  enacted.  The  American  people 
n'^ed  and  want  and  deserve  every  reason- 
able protection. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  propaganda  and  horror  stories  of 
-asline  explosions  and  fires  that  have 
been  so  irresponsibly  circulated  and  pub- 
licized over  the  alleged  weaknesses  of 
this  bill  are  entirely  misleading. 

This  bill,   as  it  was  approved  by  the 
House    Committee    on    Interstate    and 
Foreign  Commerce,  is  a  strong  bill  and 
an  adequate  bill.  Most  of  the  horrible 
examples  portrayed  by  the  proponents  of 
stricter  regulations  and   standards  are 
accidents  resulting  from  ruptured  city 
distribution  lines  usually  during  excava- 
tion for  construction,  street  repairs  and 
I  he  like  and  have  nothing   to  do  with 
interstate  transmission  lines  or  gather- 
ing lines,  most    of  which  do  not  cross 
State  lines  and  which,  generally  are  regu- 
lated by  State  laws,  as  they  are  in  Texas. 
As  a  rancher  in  an  oil  and  gas  produc- 
ing area  of  the  Texas  Panhandle.  I  have 
ridden  horseback  and  driven  over  many 
of  the  hundreds  of  smaller  pipelines  that 
cariT   gas  from  wells  to  larger  lines, 
booster  stations  or  gasoline  plants.  Un- 
tortunately  none  of  these  lines  are  on  my 
land. 

Most  of  the  oil  and  gas  production  in 
the  Panhandle  of  Texas  is  old  produc- 
tion, that  is.  from  discoveries  back  in 
the  early  and  middle  twenties  when  the 
big  Panhandle  and  Hugoton  gas  fields 
-.vere  discovered  and  later  oil  at  Borger, 
Pampa  and  other  fields.  Many  of  these 
wells,  especially  the  oil  wells,  are  now 
considered  marginal  and  produce  only  a 
few  barrels  of  oil  daily  and  not  much 
pas.  They  are  owned  by  hundreds  of 
different  independent  and  major  oil 
companies  and  individuals. 

And  while  many  of  these  are  old  lines, 
they  are  also  mostly  low  pressure  lines 
and  in  very  remote  areas.  I  believe  the 
.statistics  show  that  of  the  total  of 
all  gathering  lines  in  oil  and  gas  produc- 
ing areas,  some  98.2  percent  are  in  rural 
areas  and  not  near  or  within  residential 
areas.  In  my  country  this  would  probably 
be  closer  to  99.9  percent.  Most  of  the 
towns  these  lines  come  close  to  are 
prairie  dog  towns. 

I  have  never  known  personally  of  an 
injury  to  anyone  caused  by  one  of  these 
lines.  In  fact,  the  oil  and  gas  operators 
have  successfully  depended  on  their  own 
safety  standards  for  many  years  for  their 
very  existence.  They  must  get  their  gas 
to  market  at  a  reasonable  cost  and  this 
factor  leaves  no  room  for  costly  personal 


or  property  damage  resulting  Irom  in- 
ferior or  improperly  installed  or  main- 
tained gas  gathering  lines. 

The  two  main  gas  fields  in  that  area 
extend  trom  the  Texas  Panhandle  into 
Oklahoma  and  Kansas  for  162  miles  and 
varv  in  width  from  13  to  47  miles.  In  this 
strip  are  almost  5.000  gas  wells  from 
which  11  interstate  gas  lines  arc  supplied. 
The  actual  mileage  of  the  gathering  lines 
needed  to  funnel  gas  into  these  inter- 
state lines  can  only  be  guessed.  But  the 
cost  of  a  new  Federal  safety  standard 
when  applied  to  these  hundreds  of  miles 
of  gathering  lines  would  be  tremendous 
and.  in  view  of  past  safety  records,  en- 
tirely unnecessary. 

The  petroleum  industry  generally  was 
a  pioneer  in  safety  because  of  the  very 
nature  of  the  product  it  produces  and 
handles.  Strict  safety  standards  were  a 
necessity  for  its  own  well-being  and  that 
of  its  employees. 

Companies  in  my  area,  independents 
and  majors  alike,  are  proud  of  their 
safety  records.  And  these  records  didn't 
come  accidentally.  They  are  the  results 
of  long  years  of  engineering,  education, 
training,  and  experience. 

Inclusion  of  gathering  lines  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate  committee  but  they 
were  not  included  in  the  bill  as  it  was 
reported  but  were  added  on  the  Senate 
floor  bv  a  close  vote. 

In  fact,  I  cannot  see  how  any  inspec- 
tion procedure  or  Federal  standards  for 
the  many  thousands  of  miles  of  small 
lines  in  rough  and  remote  areas  would  be 
possible  or  feasible  and  the  cost  would 
certainly  be  prohibitive  both  to  the  op- 
erators and  the  enforcing  agency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  any  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  as  it  was  approved  by 
the  full  committee  which  v.-ould  include 
further  regulation  of  pas  gathering  lines. 
Mr.  'VIGORITO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
American  citizen  has  the  right  to  be 
protected  from  unsafe  and  unsanitary 
food  products.  For  that  reason  we  have 
passed  the  meat  and  poultry  inspection 
bills.  The  American  citizen  deserves  to 
be  protected  from  loan  sharks.  For  that 
reason  we  have  passed  the  truth-in-lend- 
ing bill. 

Equally  important,  the  American  pub- 
lic has  the  right  to  be  protected  from 
other  risks  to  life,  and  it  has  the  right  to 
turn  to  Congress  for  this  protection.  To- 
day we  are  taking  up  the  natural  gas 
pipeline  bill  which  would  set  nationwide 
safety  standards  for  the  natural  gas 
industry. 

Story  after  story  in  the  newspapers  re- 
count the  loss  of  life  or  the  damage  to 
property  from  natural  gas  pipeline  ex- 
plosions or  leaks.  The  industry  is  not  able 
to  assure  the  country  its  miles  of  under- 
ground pipe  are  safe.  State  regulatory 
agencies  have  not  been  able  to  keep  up 
with  the  inspection  necessary  to  assure 
this  safety. 

We  need  nationwide.  Federal  standards 
to  bring  about  a  uniformity  across  the 
land  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  strong 
Federal  agency.  A  few  months  ago  the 
Senate,  after  due  deliberation  and  ex- 
tensive hearings,  passed  a  strong,  force- 
ful pipehne  safety  bill. 

Unfortunately,  shortly  thereafter  the 
natural  gas  industry  turned  out  its  lobby- 
ing forces  in  full  strength.  They  said  that 


becau.se  they  kill  only  44  persons  per  year, 
theirs  was  a  safe  industry  and  did  not 
ne'd  Federal  regul-ation. 

i  take  e.\ception  to  that  view.  The  con- 
tinuin.;  loss  of  life  lequires  the  House 
take  imnifdiate  action.  I  hoi)p  that  ray 
colleapues  will  heed  those  who  urge  the 
strengthening  of  the  present  House  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  so  that  it  be  .similar  to 
the  Senate  measure  pa.ssed  earlier. 

The  Nation  is  crying  lor  con.sumer  and 
citizen  protection.  We  cannot  afford  to 
wait  anv  longer. 

Air.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope 
the  House  will  speedily  approve  this  Nat- 
ural Gas  Pipeline  Safety  .\cl  of  1968,  with 
strengthening  amendments,  becau.se  it  is 
so  clearly  essential  to  the  public  safety 
and  interest. 

The  purpo.se  of  the  bill  as  leported  is  to 
provide  for  the  prescription  and  enforce- 
ment of  minimum  Federal  safety  stand- 
ards for  the  tran.sportation  of  natural 
and  other  gas  by  pipeline  and  for  pipe- 
line facilities. 

The  term  "transportation  of  uas"  is  de- 
fined as  the  gathering,  transmission  or 
distribution  of  gas  by  pipeline  or  its  stor- 
age in  or  affecting  niter. =t  ate  or  foreign 
commerce.  With  exception  as  lo  .gather- 
ing in  certain  circumstances,  this  means 
all  aspects  of  the  transportation  of  gas 
from  the  wellhead  to  the  consumer. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  and 
pleased  that  "storage  of  gas  in  or  affect- 
ing interstate  commerce'  is  included  in 
the  coverage  as  I  know  this  factor  is  of 
very  special  interest  to  the  many  resi- 
dents in  the  areas  where  these  storage 
facilities  are  located.  I  have  previously 
urged  and  I  am  gratified  that  this  bill 
will  rightfully  provide  measures  and  re- 
quire strict  standards  in  protection  of 
their  lives  and  safety  and  property. 

Authority  to  improve  the  pubhc  safe- 
ty as  it  is  affected  by  transportation  by 
private  auto,  bus,  truck,  railroad  train, 
airplane,  ship,  and  pipelines  which  carry 
products  other  than  gas  and  water,  now 
exists  in  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion The  only  significant  mode  of  trans- 
portation which  is  presently  beyond  the 
reach  of  effective  comprehensive  safety 
regulation  is  the  tran.sportation  of  gases 
by  pipehne.  The  anomaly  of  this  excep- 
tion is  that  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation  now  exercises  safety  regulation 
over    flammable    and    other    hazardous 
gases  moving  other  than  by  pipeline,  and 
safety   regulation   over   pipeline   move- 
ments of  many  other  commodities  in- 
cluding petroleum  but  not  of  natural  gas. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  times  and  the  cir- 
cumstances practically  dictate  the  esseri- 
tial  need  to  federally  regulate  in  this 
natural  gas  area  in  the  public  interest; 
the  safety  standards  are  reasonable  and 
do  not  impose  any  excessive  hardships 
upon  the  industry;   the  appropriations 
recommended  must  be  judged  prudent  in 
relation  to  the  lives  and  safety  of  the 
general  public  and  by  any  other  stand- 
ard  this  legislation  would  have  to  be 
termed  "good  for  all  Americans."  Let  us 
then  adopt  it  without  prolonged  delay 
and  get  on  with  other  matters  of  equally 
urgent  concern  to  the  Nation. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  express  by  strong  support  for  the  pro- 
posed amendment  offered  by  my  col- 
league  from   Massachusetts,   Congress- 
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man  Torbert  H.  Macdonalo.  to  strength- 
en the  natural  gas  pipeline  safety  bill. 
As  originally  pressed  by  the  Senate, 
this  bill  sought  the  establishment  and 
enforcement  of  meaningful  safety  stand- 
ards for  the  800.000-mile  labyrinth  of 
gas  pipelines  now  sprawling  throughout 
the  United  States.  The  bill  we  have  be- 
fore us  today,  however,  is  much  weaker 
than  the  Senate  version.  Its  most  signifi- 
cant provisions  diluted,  its  tough  inspec- 
tion and  enforcement  procedures  made 
tame.  S.  1166  falls  far  short  of  the  goals 
envisioned  by  its  initial  sponsors.  A  high 
administration  official  termed  the  pres- 
ent bin  "worse  than  an  empty  gesture." 
The  need  for  a  strong  bill — a  bill  with 
teeth — is    obvious.    Gas    explosions   are 
frequent  in   the  United   States,  killing 
people  and  destroying  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  in  property  year  after 
year.  A  recent  explosion  in  Atlanta.  Ga.. 
rocked  a  day  nursery  off  its  foundations 
and  kindled  a  fire  that  took  several  lives. 
An   earlier   blast — this   one   in   Boston. 
Mass. — reduced  an  entire  city  block  to 
.smoking  nibble.  The  death  and  injury 
toll  ran  into  the  .<;cores.  A  1965  holocaust 
in  Natchitoches.  La.,   leveled    13   acres, 
killing   17   people,  burning  five  houses, 
and  —  astonishingly  —  literally    melting 
cars  parked  in  the  vicinity.  Other  exam- 
ples culled  from  the  headlines  of  news- 
papers are  just  as  alarming.  And  what 
are  termed  minor  explosions — the  ones 
that  shake  private  dwellings  and  cause 
superficial  injuries  to  their  inhabitants — 
are  an  equal  cause  for  alarm.  Natural 
gas.  after  all.  is  as  potent  and  lethal  an 
explosive  as  some  of  the  most  powerful 
explosives  in  this  country's  wartime  ar- 
senal. The  pipelines  channeling  this  gas 
to  Industries,  businesses,  and  homes  lie 
under  virtually  every  community  in  the 
United    States.    Supplying    about    one- 
eighth  the  Nation's  total  fuel  consump- 
tion in  1945.  natural  gas  now  supplies 
mare   than  one-third.   The   per   capita 
consumption,  for  example,  has  jumped 
from  30  to  88  British  thermal  units  in 
the  past  20  years.  It  Is  clear,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  Congress  must  enact  a 
law  that  establishes  mearilngful  safety 
standards  and  meaningful  penalties  for 
flouting  those  standards. 

Secretary  of  Transportation  Boyd  has 
testified  cogently  to  the  need  for  such 
standards  in  sas  distribution  lines  as 
follows : 

DUtrtbution  systems  have  been  In  exist- 
ence for  many  years  and  much  of  the  orig- 
inal pipe  Is  still  In  use  even  though  It  is  now 
30  or  40  years  old.  In  some  Instances.  It  m.ny 
be  twice  as  old  as  that.  There  Is  no  readily 
available  Information  concerning  past  acci- 
dents in  distribution  systems  as  there  Is  with 
transmission  pipelines.  However,  In  the  first 
few  months  of  this  year,  there  were  several 
major  accidents  In  distribution  systems  On 
January  13,  there  was  a  Are  which  engulfed 
an  area  equivalent  to  an  entire  block  in 
Queens.  Long  Island.  In  which  seven  people 
were  Injured  and  19  families  left  homeless. 
On  February  19.  there  was  an  explosion  in 
a  rehearsal  haU  In  South  Milwaukee.  Wis., 
where  250  people  had  been  located  Just  20 
minutes  prior  to  the  explosion.  14  people  were 
Injured.  Simple  chance  and  the  heroic  action 
of  the  police  prevented  loss  of  life  In  both 
these  Incidents. 

On  February  27.  in  Hastings.  N.Y..  one  per- 
son was  killed  and  15  Injured  and  35  families 
left  homeless.  On  March  14,  a  crack  in  a  main 


located  in  Logansport,  Ind  .  caused  a  blowup 
leaving  eight  injured.  Another  recent  acci- 
dent occurred  In  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  where  a 
gas  main  failed  during  a  test,  resulting  In 
a  blowup  in  which  12  were  Injured.  The  most 
recent  incident  of  which  we  are  aware  oc- 
curred less  than  a  month  ago,  on  November 
U.  in  St.  Louis.  Fortunately,  the  office  build- 
ing, which  reportedly  was  leveled,  was  un- 
occupied since  the  blast  occurred  at  night. 
However,  records  and  documents  were  de- 
stroyed and  two  passersby  were  slightly  In- 
jured. 

How  many  major  accidents  have  occurred 
in  past  years  and  how  many  minor  ones  this 
year  Is  pure  conjecture,  but  this  emphasizes 
the  need  for  safety  jurisdiction  over  distribu- 
tion lines  to  help  prevent  accidents  of  the 
type  I  have  related. 

The  safety  jurisdiction  Secretary  Boyd 
has  called  for.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  be 
made  significantly  more  effective  by  Con- 
gressman Macdonald's  proposed  amend- 
ment. 

I  strongly  urge  Its  adoption. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  substitute 
committee  amendment  printed  in  the  re- 
ported bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  b«  cited  as  the  "Natural  Gas  Pipe- 
line Safety  Act  of  1968". 

DEFINmONS 

Skc.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

( 1 )  "Person"  means  any  Individual,  firm. 
joint  venture,  partnership,  corporation,  as- 
sociation. State,  municipality,  cooperative 
association,  or  Joint  stock  association,  and  in- 
cludes any  trustee,  receiver,  assignee,  or  per- 
sonal representative  thereof; 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  substitute 
committee  amendment  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  first  part  of  the  re- 
quest, but  I  believe  the  bill  ought  to  be 
read.  The  substitute  is  all  right,  but  I  ob- 
ject to  the  fact  that  it  would  be  open  to 
amendment  without  reading  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 
The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

(2)  'Cis"  means  natural  gas,  flammable 
gas,  or  gas  which  is  toxic  or  corrosive: 

1 3)  'Transportation  of  gas"  means  the 
gathering,  transmission,  or  distribution  of 
gas  by  pipeline  or  Its  storage  In  or  ailectlng 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce:  except  that 
U  shall  not  include  the  gathering  of  gas  In 
those  rural  locations  which  He  outelde  the 
limits  of  any  incorporated  or  unincorporated 
city.  town,  village,  or  any  other  designated 
residential  or  commercial  area  such  as  a  sub- 
division, a  business  or  shopping  center,  a 
community  development,  or  any  similar  pop- 
ul.nted  area  which  the  Secretary  may  define 
as  a  nonrural  area: 

(4)  "Pipeline  facilities"  Includes,  without 
llmlUtlons,  new  and  existing  pipe,  rights-of- 
way,  and  any  equipment,  facility,  or  building 
used  In  the  t.-ansportatlon  of  gas  or  the 
treatment  of  gas  during  the  course  of  trans- 
portation, but  "rights-of-way"  as  used  in  this 
Act  does  not  authorize  the  Secretary  to  pre- 
scribe the  location  or  routing  of  any  pipeline 
facility; 


(5)  "State"  Includes  each  of  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico; 

(6)  "Municipality"'  means  a  city,  county, 
or  any  other  political  subdivision  of  a  State. 

(7)  "'National  organization  of  State  com- 
missions"" means  the  national  organization  of 
the  State  commissions  referred  to  in  part  11 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act: 

(8)  '"Interstate  transmission  faclUtle.s" 
means  pipeline  facilities  used  In  the  trans- 
portatlon  of  gas  which  are  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion under  the  Natural  Oas  Act;  and 

(9)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation. 

AMENDMENT   OrrEREB   BT   MR.   OTTINOER 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ottincer:  On 
page  23.  Une  14  to  line  21.  strike  "'except  that 
It  shall  not  Include  the  gathering  of  gas  in 
those  rural  locations  which  lie  outside  the 
limits  of  any  Incorporated  or  unincorporated 
city,  town,  village,  or  any  other  designated 
residential  or  commercl.il  area  such  as  a  sub- 
division, a  business  or  shopping  center,  p. 
community  development,  or  any  similar  pop- 
ulated area  which  the  Secretary  may  deflnt' 
as  a  nonrural  area;"". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  remove 
the  exemption  for  rural  gathering  line.s 
from  coverage  under  the  Gas  Pipeline 
Safety  Act.  Tlie  Senate-passed  bill  con- 
tains no  such  exemption,  and  I  see  r.o 
justification  for  It  here. 

Gathering  lines,  as  so  well  spelled  out 
by  my  friend  and  colleague  from  Norti 
Carolina,  are  lines  which  bring  natural 
Kas  from  the  wellhead  to  the  point  at 
which  the  gas  is  either  processed  or  put 
into  large  interstate  transmission  lines. 
Some  63.000  miles  of  these  gas-gather- 
ing lines  exist  today,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  estimates  that 
there  will  be  some  86,000  miles  of  tho.^c 
gathering  lines  by  1980.  This  is  about 
one  out  of  every  12—3  percent  of  the  en- 
tire 800,000  miles  of  gas  pipelines  in  the 
coimtry  today. 

The  testimony  before  the  committee 
shows  that  gathering  lines  exist  in  States 
all  over  the  country,  and  do  not  just  in 
the  major  producing  States. 

The  following  Is  a  list  of  the  States 
and  their  mileage  of  gathering  lines: 

1.  Texas 10.280 

2.  New  Mexico... 7.030 

3.  Pennsylvania 6.830 

4.  Kansas    —  6.494 

5.  Oklahoma    6,450 

6.  Ohio 4,330 

7.  Kentucky ---  3,450 

8.  Louisiana 2,440 

9.  West  Virginia 2,020 

10.  Colorado 1.160 

11.  Monuna - - --  1. 140 

12.  New  York 820 

13.  Wyoming   "70 

14.  California    710 

15.  Michigan .-  620 

16.  Arkansas    580 

17.  Utah 470 

18.  Indiana .-  320 

19.  Mississippi 140 

20.  Illinois    80 

21.  Iowa    "'J 

22.  Maryland 6o 

23.  Nevada 40 

24.  North  Dakou 20 

25.  Virginia    1° 
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II  is  thus  seen  that  tnany  highly  popu- 
lated industrial  States  have  more  gather- 
ing lines  tnan  the  producing  States.  The 
State  of  Pennsylvania  has  three  times 
the  mileage  of  gathering  lines  that  the 
State  of  Louisiana  has.  the  second  pro- 
ducing State. 

Nor,  of  course,  does  the  fact  that  many 
of  these  gathering  lines  do  exist  in  rural 
.ireas  mean  they  are  not  lia/ardou.s  to 
life.  One  of  the  largest  and  worst  recent 
explosions  In  Natchitoches,  La.,  killed 
approximately  17  people  on  March  25. 
and  those  people  are  just  as  dead,  and 
it  is  just  as  much  a  tragedy  for  their 
friends  and  family,  as  it  would  be  if  such 
an  explosion  took  place  in  an  urban  area. 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question 
on  that  particular  incident? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  i.s 
not  the  incident  to  which  the  gentleman 
referred  an  incident  that  occurred  in  a 
ijopulated  area  that  would  be  covered  by 
this  bill?  Natchitoches  is  a  fairly  well 
populated  town. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  The  town  was  classi- 
fied by  the  pipeline  company  and  by  the 
State  regulatory  agency  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  safe  operating  pressuie 
as  a  "Class  1"  rural  location. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  What  I  am  saying 
is  that  under  the  terms  of  this  bill,  it 
would  not  be  an  exempted  area,  as  I  read 
the  language  of  paragraph  3  of  section  2. 
Mr.  OTTINGER.  It  might  or  might  not 
be.  depending  on  whether  it  was  a  popu- 
lated part. 

The  rural  areas  of  this  country  are 
also  being  very  rapidly  developed.  It  is 
a  fact  of  life  that  the  farm  is  attractive 
to  the  developer-entrepreneur,  and  to- 
daVs  cow  pasture  may  well  become  to- 
morrow's Levittown,  as  indeed  hap- 
pened in  Long  Island.  There  is  no  way 
to  predict  where  the  next  development 
will  occur.  This  bill  requires  the  Secre- 
tary to  know  where  the  next  develop- 
ments will  be  in  our  rural  areas  and  sub- 
ject them  to  ret^ulation.  It  puts  him  in  a 
position  of  having  to  be  aware  of  every 
land  development  proiect  in  the  country. 
If  the  Secretary  fails  to  foresee  a  fu- 
ture subdivision  the  result  might  well 
be  that  the  residents  of  that  area  could 
nnd  themselves  sitting  on  an  unsuper- 
vised powder  keg.  This  is  an  unreason- 
able burden  to  place  on  the  Secretary  and 
will  result  in  inadequate  protection  for 
people  in  developing  areas  of  the 
country. 

Gathering  lines  are  no  safer  than  any 
other  lines.  While  some  are  of  smaller 
diameter  and  lower  pressure,  testimony 
before  the  committee  and  the  other  body 
shows  that  approximately  41  percent  of 
the  gathering  lines  operate  at  pressures 
of  200  pounds  per  square  inch  or  greater. 
These  lines  may  go  as  high  as  20  inches 
in  diameter  and  run  to  1,200  pounds  per 
square  inch  of  pressure. 
,  Opponents  of  the  amendment  point 
out  there  has  been  a  commendable 
safety  record  in  the  industrj'  for  gather- 
ing lines,  suid  I  certainly  agree  with  that 
but  statements  were  made  in  the  general 
debate,  and  several  times  repeated,  that 
there  have  been  no  accidents  at  all  on 
the  gathering  lines. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  ecn- 
tleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

I  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ottinger 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.  > 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  sentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman trom  Tennessee. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  eentlcman  for  yielding.  Mr. 
Chaimian,  is  it  not  true — by  the  way,  I 
am  sorry  there  is  not  someone  from 
Louisiana  who  could  talk  about  this  and 
clear  up  the  discusrsion  about  the  village 
of  Natchitoclici,  La. — that  the  accident 
occurred  on  a  traasmission  line  and  not 
on  a  gathering  line. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  It  appears  in  the 
Senate  hearings.  I  do  not  know  if  I  can 
give  the  gentleman  the  exact  page.  I 
believe  it  is  p.age  346  of  the  hearings 
before  the  Committee  on  Commerce  of 
the  Senate,  which  describes  that  as  a 
gathering  line. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  The  evidence  we 
liave  is  that  there  have  been  no  deaths 
on  gathering  lines  at  all  in  the  last  6 
years. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  The  testimony  in  the 
Senate  indicates  there  have  been  three 
accidents  within  the  past  6  years,  that 
two  involved  only  minor  injuries  and 
that  one  particular  incident  involved 
four  deaths. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sori-y,  I  believe  the 
gentleman  is  quite  correct.  The  accident 
in  Natchitoches  did  not  involve  a  gather- 
ing line:  it  was  an  accident  in  Bartles- 
ville,  Okla.,  that  involved  gathering  lines 
to  which  the  testimony  refers. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  on  page  14  of 
the  testimony.  The  gentleman  is  quite 
correct.  There  have  been  three  gather- 
ing-line accidents,  but  the  Natchitoches 
accident  was  not  one  of  them.  The 
Natchitoches  accident  was  merely  cited 
as  an  example  of  a  rural  gas  pipeline 
explosion. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  It  was  not  on  a 
gathering  line. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  It  was  not  on  a  gath- 
ering line,  the  gentleman  is  quite  correct. 
Mr.   KUYKENDALL.   So   it   does   not 
apply  in  this  case  at  all. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  It  applies  in  this  case, 
because  an  argument  is  made  that  be- 
cau.se  many  gathering  lines  are  in  rural 
ares  there  is  no  real  danger. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Was  that  not  In 
the  city  of  Natchitoches,  La.? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  was  in  the  city  proper.  It  was 
classified  as  a  rural  area. 
Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  By  whom? 
Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  do  not  know  the 
size  of  the  town.  It  was  classified  by  the 
pipeline  company  itself  and  by  the  regu- 
latoiY  commission. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  The  Secretary  of 
Transportation  does  not  say  this  was  a 
rural  area. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  The  Secretaiy  of 
Transportation  had  no  jurisdiction  at  the 
time.  The  bill  before  the  House  today 
could  provide  him  with  the  necessary 
jurisdiction. 


Ml".  KUYKENDALL.  Under  this  bill  he 
w  >uld  iirve  jurisdiclion. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Under  this  bill  he 
v\0ulu  or  would  not,  dependinij  on  wheth- 
er it  V.  as  classified  as  a  rural  art  a. 

There  have  been  llivce  Katlurins-hne 
accidents.  One  of  them  .as  in  Bartlcs- 
ville,  Okla.,  lo  which  I  rolcired.  It  killed 
four  people.  This  accident  lock  place 
when  a  Phillips  Petroleum  Co.  gathering- 
line  froze,  and  Iv.o  .salt ty  rt..-viccs  failed 
to  operate  to  relieve  the  pressure.  All 
those  killed  were  company  employees 
living  near  the  station  wiicre  the  acci- 
dent took  place.  It  is  thai  accidral  which 
is  related  in  the  testimony  in  the  Senate 
)iearini;sat  i;ae:c346. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  W!ien  did  this 
accident  take  place? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  do  noo  have  the 
date  this  accident  took  plate.  I  would 
have  lo  look  it  up. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Where  did  the  accident 
take  place? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  The  accident  took 
place  in  Oklahoma,  at  the  Phillips  Pe- 
troleum Co.  compressor  .station.  The 
hearings  are  not  clear  about  the  name 
of  the  community  but  seem  to  refer  to 
Bartlesville.  They  do  .specify  ii  was  a 
gathering  line. 

The  point  of  all  this  is  that  ftaihering- 
line  accidents  can  and  do  happen.  Peo- 
ple can  and  do  tiet  killed  by  them. 

I  do  not  feel  there  is  any  need  t.o  gam- 
ble for  these  stakes.  An  adequate  and 
cnforcible  pipeline  safety  bill  cannot 
guarantee  a  perfect  record  in  the  indus- 
ti-y.  but  it  can  measurably  improve  the 
odds. 

Gathering  lines  at  the  present  time 
are  totally  exempt  from  regulation.  Un- 
der this  bill  the  rural  gathering  lines 
would  be  totally  exempt  from  rerjulation. 
I  do  not  see  that  any  of  tlie  people 
v.ho  oppose  this  amendment  have  spell- 
ed out  any  real  objection  to  placing  them 
under  regulation.  They  say  perhaps  it  is 
not  fully  necessary,  and  perhaps  these 
lines  in  the  rural  areas  will  not  jeopar- 
dize as  many  lives  as  tho^e  in  urban 
areas,  but  there  is  no  real  reason  put 
forward  that  shows  any  harm  that  would 
be  done  by  bringing  these  gatliering  lines 
under  regulation. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to   the   centleman   from   Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  have  checked 
the  population  of  Natchitoches,  La.  It 
is  an  incorporated  community  and  has 
13.924  people.  It  is  inconceivable  to  me 
it  would  be  defined  as  a  rural  area,  ex- 
cluded by  the  terms  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  whether  the  explosion  took  place 
in  the  town  or  in  the  rural  environs  of 
the  town?  The  area  where  the  explosion 
occurred  was  classified  as  a  rural  area 
by  both  the  gas  company  and  the  regula- 
tory commission. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  say  that  the  bill 
would  cover  that  community  as  a  town, 
and  that  would  not  be  a  rural  area. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  "The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 
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Mr.  MACEKDNALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  req- 
uisite number  of  words. 

I  dislilce  very  much  to  oppose  my  very 
good  friend  who  is  also  a  hard-working 
member  of  our  subcommittee,  but  m  the 
testimony  which  was  given  to  our  sub- 
committee it  was  sUted  repeatedly,  and 
nobody  contradicted  it.  that  the  safety 
record  of  the  gathering  lines  was  100 
percent.  I  call  the  gentleman's  attention 
to  our  committee  report,  on  page  19. 
Testimony  was  offered  as  to  the  safety 
record  of  these  gathering  lines,  and  it 
is  stated  that  no  man  days  had  been 
lost  as  a  result  of  accidents  on  gather- 
ing lines  during  the  pest  6  years. 

That  means  not  only  were  there  no 
fatalities  but.  according  to  the  records 
that  have  been  kept,  there  was  not  a  per- 
son who  lost  a  days  work  on  the  trather- 
ing  lines  during  the  last  6  years  by  reason 
of  gathering-line  accident. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts.  I 
win  in  just  a  minute. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Because  that  is 
inaccurate. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts.  I 
have  not  yielded  yet.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  when  I  finish. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  re- 
fuses to  yield. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 

For  the  moment. 

In  the  second  place,  the  point  is  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  that 
this  is  a  fast -growing  nation  and  some 
area  that  might  be  a  rural  area  in  1969 
could  be  urbanized  by  1970.  That  is  the 
reason  why  we  gave  to  the  Secretary  the 
right  to  reclassify  these  lines  and  to  say 
that  while  at  one  time  as  gathering 
lines  they  offered  no  problem  as  far  as 
danger  is  concerned,  conditions  have 
changed  and  now  they  should  come  un- 
der the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary. 

Third.  I  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
that  with  the  amount  of  money  we  have 
given  to  the  Secretary  in  this  bill  and  the 
number  of  hundreds,  literally  thousands. 
of  lines  that  are  used  by  the  gathering 
companies,  it  would  be  virtually  impos- 
sible for  the  Secretary  to  have  agents  In 
sufficient  quantity  to  carry  out  any 
inspection. 

Now  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  would  question  the 
statistics  of  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts. I  note  the  Senate  hearings 
wherein  it  was  stoted  by  Stanley 
Learned,  vice  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  Phillips  Petroleiun  Co..  on 
July  10.  1967.  that  5' 2  years  previous 
a  very  serious  explosion  occurred  in 
Bartlesville.  Okla..  which  killed  four  peo- 
ple on  a  gathering  line.  The  gentleman 
may  be  technically  right  on  the  6  years 
by  a  few  days,  but  here  is  a  very  serious 
accident  that  took  place  on  a  gathering 
line  about  6  years  ago. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts.  I 
would  point  out  to  the  gentleman  that 
we  are  working  on  a  bill  that  came  out  of 
our  subcommittee  and  our  committee.  If 
the  gentleman  wants  to  go  to  the  Senate 
for  his  information,  maybe  he  should 
have  done  so  before  the  witnesses  testi- 
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Red  before  us  and  then  asked  questions 
about  this  matter.  Perhaps  U  would  have 
been  cleared  up  then.  As  the  record 
stands  and  as  I  repeat,  there  have  been 
no  accidents  or  a  gathering  line  that 
would  cause  even,  not  just  a  fatality,  but 
a  loss  of  1  v'orklng  day. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that 
the  amendment  be  defeated. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  You  come  very  close 
in  your  technicality  as  to  whether  It  is 
within  6  years  and  mayt)e  1  or  2 
weeks  or  months  but  the  danger  exists. 
It  seems  to  me  it  vould  be  worthwhile 
protecting  against.  I  fail  to  see  what 
would  be  the  harm  of  subjecting  these 
lines  to  regulation.  I  also  wish  to  point 
out  that  a  witness  before  our  own  com- 
mittee described  the  same  accident,  al- 
though not  In  as  much  detail,  at  page 
115  of  the  record. 

Mr.  KXJYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  vhe  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  join  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  In  opposi- 
tion to  this  amendment.  Of  all  the 
amendments  I  have  heard  which  are  pro- 
posed to  be  offered  to  this  legislation  I 
think  this  is  probably  the  most  imcalled 
for  amendment.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  says  repeatedly.  "Why  not?" 
Well,  my  independent  survey  has  found 
out  that  the  largest  hazard  with  respect 
to  gathering  lines  in  this  country  is  from 
rattlesnake  bites.  Why  not  regulate 
them?  Why  start  saying  "Why  not?"  on 
the  regulation  of  something  where  there 
has  been  a  safety  record  which  shows 
this  has  been  completely  safe  In  the  past 
6  years?  Whether  or  not  this  accident 
occurred  In  the  city  of  Bartlesville.  Okla.. 
If  It  did.  the  bill  as  It  was  passed  out 
from  oui  committee  would  clearly  have 
regulated  the  area  of  that  a^-cident.  This 
is  under  the  bill  as  it  came  out  of  the 
committee. 

I  think  it  Is  time  that  we  realized  when 
we  take  a  blanket  arbitrary'  regulation 
of  an  area  that  requires  no  regulation 
there  is  no  such  uiing  as  a  free  ride.  This 
is  just  another  of  the  many,  many  ways 
in  which  we  can  add  to  the  terrific  burden 
of  both  business  and  Government  costs  in 
this  Nation.  When  we  do  this  It  ends  up 
being  paid  lor  right  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  taxpayers.  When  we  are  talking 
about  something  where  the  safety  of  citi- 
zens is  involved,  then  we  simply  do  not 
object  to  additional  cost,  but  we  do  ob- 
ject to  it  when  there  is  no  hazard  whatso- 
ever. 

There  are  many,  many  cases  where 
people  can  be  and  may  be  hurt  In  the 
various  hazardous  things  that  exist 
across  this  country.  Why  not  have  Fed- 
eral regulation  of  all  privately  owned 
sporting  lakes?  There  are  10  times  as 
many  p>eople  who  are  drowned  there  as 
there  are  people  killed  by  gas  explosions. 
We  simply  know  that  this  is  an  imprac- 
tical thing. 

I  think  the  gentleman  underestimates 
the  ability  of  the  Secretary  in  regard  to 
his  ability  to  keep  up  with  subdivisions 
as  they  are  l)eing  constructed.  The  con- 
tractor or  any  resident  of  this  subdivision 


can  report  Its  existence  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  It  will  immediately  come  under 
regulation. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  point  out  the  fact  that  ga.s 
transportation  is  handled  in  three  broad 
phases.  No.  1  is  the  gathering  lines  which 
take  gas  from  wells  to  No.  2,  the  trans- 
mission lines  which  take  gas  to  the  areas 
of  consumption,  and  No.  3.  the  distribu- 
tion lines  that  deliver  gas  to  consimiers 
The  distribution  lines  are  small  In  diam- 
eter, low  pressiue  lines  but  are  located  in 
populated  areas  while  the  transmission 
lines  are  located  In  less  populated  areas 
but  are  normally  large  In  diameter  with 
high  pressure.  The  gathering  lines  which 
take  the  gas  from  the  wells  are  small  in 
d'ameter.  low  pressure,  with  98  percent  of 
mileage  in  rural  or  unpopulated  areas. 

This  bill  covers  natural  gas  distribution 
lines,  transmission  lines,  and  gatherinL- 
lines  in  populated  areas.  It  does  not  cover 
field  gathering  lines  In  rural  areas  whero 
some  98  percent  of  the  total  gatherinu 
line  mileage  Is  located. 

These  are  the  lines  which  gather  gas 
from  several  himdred  thousand  scattereci 
producing  wells  located  in  prairies,  hills 
mountains,  marshes,  swamps,  and  off- 
shore with  no  exposure  to  the  public. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  In  the  debate 
so  far,  the  record  shows  that  the  indus- 
trj-s  safety  experience  In  the  operation 
of  these  gathering  lines  has  been  excel- 
lent. The  record  also  shows  that  there 
win  be  a  tremendous  administrative  bur- 
den on  the  Goverrunent  and  Industry  ir 
Federal  regulation  Is  imnecessarlly  ex- 
tended to  the  thousands  of  producer - 
gatherers.  This  woiUd  only  result  In  the 
completely  vmjustlfied  expenditures  01 
tax  dollars  at  the  very  time  when  there 
are  unparalleled  priorities  for  Federal 
fimds,  and  when  every  possible  economy 
Is  being  sought. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  should 
be  emphasized  that  the  bill  does  apply  to 
the  gathering  lines  which  are  In  popu- 
lated aresis,  or  areas  which  becomes  pop- 
ulated. I  sincerely  believe,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  committee  language  does  pro- 
\ide  an  entirely  sensible  solution. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman 
win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  want  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  on 
his  excellent  argument,  and  join  him  in 
his  position.  I  also  wish  to  point  out  to 
my  good  friend  from  New  York  that 
rather  than  having  a  contradictory  in- 
dustry' statement  with  regard  to  Okla- 
homa explosion  that  was  referred  to. 
testified  about  by  Mr.  Learned  in  1967 
that  the  record  was  very  clear  both  in 
the  House  and  Senate  that  this  explosion 
had  happened  at  a  company  camp,  and 
not  in  the  city  of  Bartlesvnie.  as  our 
colleague  apparently  thought  it  had 
Also  the  record  is  clear  that  it  happened 
back  in  January  1962.  which  is  clearly 
more  than  6  years  ago,  and  in  complete 
conformity  with  the  record  cited  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  with  re- 
gard to  the  6  year  safety  record  of 
gathering  lines. 
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Furthermore,  the  language  In  the 
committee  bill  very  clearly  makes  it  in 
order  to  have  regulation  In  a  community 
like  Natchitoches  in  Louisiana,  or  in  a 
company  camp.  If  a  company  camp 
should  be  defined  by  the  Secretary  as 
a  nonrural  area,  it  also  could  be  a  regu- 
lated area.  And  in  a  truly  rural  area  you 
would  not  have  the  problem. 

So,  Mr.  Ciiairman,  I  belive  that  the 
language  Is  good  language,  and  It  should 
be  retained,  and  that  the  amendment 
should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  would  be  happy  to 
Yield  to  my  colleague  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  who  offered 
the  amendment  stated  the  Secretary  had 
to  look  at  all  of  these  lines  to  see  where 
there  were  dangerous  spots  that  he  would 
declare  as  nonrural.  but  that  would  be  a 
tremendous  task.  Well.  If  he  takes  the 
whole  63,000  miles  imder  his  supervision 
the  Secretary  Is  going  to  have  to  patrol 
the  whole  63,000  mnes  when,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  98  percent  of  that  mileage  is 
absolutely  In  a  spot  that  could  not  cause 
any  danger. 

Nine  times  out  of  10  he  wUl  find  that 
uas  explosions  occur  because  of  gas  leak- 
ing under  a  bunding,  where  it  becomes 
confined  in  some  one  particular  spot,  and 
then  somebody  touches  a  match  or 
creates  a  spark,  and  it  blows  up. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Belcher,  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Jarman  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  win  the 
i^entleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
further  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gathering  lines  that  go  out  through  the 
country,  if  there  should  happen  to  be  a 
leak  in  one  of  them  it  wUl  not  cause  an 
explosion  because  the  gas  passes  off  into 
the  air.  So.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  cause  the 
Secretary  to  patrol  63,000  mnes  just  be- 
cause 1  or  2  percent  of  that  particular 
area  mijht  be  dangerous  Is  certainly  a 
sreat  waste  of  time  and  money. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  beUeve  an  of  us  want 
safety  Insofar  as  gas  transmission  Is  con- 
cerned, but  let  us  put  the  inspection  and 
the  standards  on  the  places  where  the 
danger  actuaUy  Is,  and  not  on  the  63,000 
mnes  where  there  is  no  danger. 
Mr  JARMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr!  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Louisiana  to  help  straighten  out 
the  record. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chalnnan. 
the  gentleman  spoke  about  the  explosion 
in  Matchitoches,  La.  First  of  an,  it  is 
Natchitoches.  La.  It  was  not  in  a  gather- 
ing system  line,  it  was  in  a  transmission 
line. 

But  we  ought  to  ask  just  one  question 
about  this  entire  matter. 

The  author  of  this  amendment  says, 
"Why  not  extend  this  regulation  to  the 
gathering  lines?" 


The  Government  cannot  enter  into 
regulation  on  that  basis.  The  Govern- 
ment must  justify  the  necessity  to  extend 
regulation  to  any  area  of  your  line.  So  we 
are  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse 
when  we  approach  it  in  that  manner. 
You  must  be  able  to  justify  that  inclu- 
sion with  some  reason  and  when  the  rea- 
sons are  not  evident  for  extending  regu- 
lation to  the  gathering  system  lines  as  is 
the  case  the  amendment  should  be  de- 
feated 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  completing  the  record. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

My  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Belcher  1  has  just  made 
a  very  persuasive  argument  in  lavor  of 
a  later  amendment  that  will  be  offered  to 
this  bill  to  get  the  Government  out  of 
the  business  of  patroning  lines  by  assur- 
ing sufficient  advance  control  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  assure  that  step-by-step  inspec- 
tion of  the  lines  is  not  necessary. 

My  other  colleagues  who  have  spoken 
have  also  pointed  out  the  evils  of  trying 
to  regulate  natural  gas  pipelines  safety 
in  this  fashion. 

I  would  point  out.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  that 
If  this  amendment  is  adopted  and  the 
next  amendment  dealing  with  the  fashion 
in  which  the  Secretary  will  regulate 
these  pipelines  is  adopted,  we  will  have 
evolved  a  fair,  safe,  and  efficient  pattern 
of  regulating  with  safety  the  pipelines 
from  the  wenhead  to  the  burner  tip. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  a  good  record  in 
terms  of  safety  in  the  gathering  lines. 

The  bill  that  was  sent  to  us  from  the 
Senate  regulated  gathering  lines. 

The  bni  that  was  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee and  which  i.'-.  right  now  presented 
to  the  floor  does  not  regulate  these  gath- 
ering lines  where  they  are  in  rural  areas. 
I  believe  fundamental  fairness  to  every 
person  in  this  Nation  and  also  to  the 
pipeline  companies  requires  that  we 
should  regulate  these  gathering  Imes  in 
both  rural  and  urban  areas.  It  does  not 
mean  gathering  lines  are  going  to  be  reg- 
ulated in  precLsely  the  same  way  that  the 
large  high-pressure  line  is  regulated.  As 
a  m-lter  of  f:>^t  it  is  neither  necessary 
nor  desirable  that  this  should  be  done. 

But  I  believe  it  is  necessary  if  they 
should  be  regulated  because,  with  the  tre- 
mendous increase  in  urban  growth,  an 
area  which  was  rural  in  character  today 
may  tomorrow  become  an  area  which  is 
highly  urban  and  could  be,  as  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
State  I  Mr.  OttingerI.  pointed  out.  be- 
come a  Levittown  oi  tomorrow. 

Obviously,  It  Is  unfair  to  the  popula- 
tion to  leave  such  lines  unregulated  and 
to  have  a  town  built  upon  or  about  them; 
it  is  equany  unfair  to  the  pipeline  and  gas 
companies  to  have  the  regulation  then 
changed  so  that  they  are  under  an  en- 
tirely new  and  different  set  of  standards 
than  they  were  before.  Such  a  situation 
might  then  require  that  the  gas  company 
take  up  the  pioe,  or  change  the  pumping 
stations,  or  change  the  kind  of  pipe  or 
fittings,  and  change  the  pipe  material  or 
pressure  levels.  It  could  require  the 
doing  of  many  expensive  things  that 
might  be  necessary  to  restore  that  pipe- 
line to  a  condition  which  is  safe  for  those 
many  hundreds  and  many  thousands  of 


people  who  might  at  this  time  surround 
it. 

It  has  been  pwlnted  out  that  the  prob- 
lem is  not  one  of  explosions  always — and 
that  is  true.  It  is  always  anywhere  where 
there  is  a  possibUity  of  an  extremely  dan- 
gerous flare  that  comes  out  of  these 
lines — it  is  the  problem  of  both. 

The  leakage  of  these  things  going  into 
a  sewer  or  going  into  a  home  or  a  church 
or  a  bunding  is  extremely  destructive 
whether  it  comes  from  low-pressure  lines 
or  high- pressure  lines. 

What  we  are  saying  is — this  amend- 
ment establishes  a  pattern  of  fairness. 
Coupled  with  the  other  amendments 
which  will  be  offered  at  a  later  time,  it 
says  that  we  will  afford  the  pipehne  in- 
dustry a  fair  regulation.  And,  if  the  sec- 
ond amendment  be  taken,  to  absolve  the 
Sicretary  of  the  burden  of  patrolling 
many  thousands  of  miles  of  pipelines.  It 
.says  rather  that  he  wni  lay  down  fair 
standards  before  these  gathering  lines 
are  bunt,  so  that  evei-ybody  who  puts 
down  a  gathering  line  will  know  the  rules 
of  the  game  and  so  that  he  will  under- 
stand that,  if  a  Levittown  is  put  on  his 
fathering  line,  what  standards  he  is  com- 
pelled to  meet. 

In  areas  like  the  Sacramento  River 
Delta  there  is,  I  think,  a  very  good  exam- 
ple of  the  reason  for  this  amendment,  be- 
cause there  is  a  tremendous  amount  of 
homebmldmg  going  on  there  right  in  the 
middle  of  a  major  gas-gathering  area. 

What  we  say  is  simply  this.  The  gather- 
ing lines  and  those  who  operate  these 
gathering  lines  should  be  subject  to  rea- 
sonable regulation  so  that  there  win  not 
be  a  change  in  the  rules  in  the  middle 
of  the  game.  They  also  should  know  what 
they  are  faced  with  as  they  go  forward 
and  as  they  gather  the  gas. 

After  the  pipeline  has  been  laid  down, 
for  some  period  of  time,  the  operator  of 
that  pipeline  ought  not  to  be  compelled  to 
face  an  altogether  different  and  new  set 
of  regulations,  and  possibly  the  prospect 
of  tearing  up  the  lines,  tearing  up  the 
valves,  the  fittings,  and  the  pumps.  » 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Chairman,  win  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Just  to  keep  the  record  straight.  I  woiUd 
call  the  gentleman's  attention  to  the  fact 
that,  after  having  heard  the  testimony 
that  our  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  OttingerI.  read  Into  the 
Record,  the  committee  in  the  other  body 
exempted  gathering  lines,  and  It  was  only 
put  back  by  one  fairly  Influential  Mem- 
ber of  the  other  body  in  a  very  arduous 
debate  on  the  floor  of  that  body. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  want  to  thank  my 
good  friend  for  that  Item  of  history  but 
it  does  not  move  me  very  much. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strUce  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
hesitate  to  rise   at  this  time 


Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Chali-man,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield  for  £  unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland. 
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Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  would  like  to  inquire 
whether  we  can  limit  time  on  this 
amendment  to  10  minutes. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  That  is  satisfactory. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  coixsent  that  debate  on  this 
amendment  be  limited  to  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  would  the  time 
limitation  be"in  after  the  completion 
of  the  time  allotted  the  gentleman  In 
the  welP 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  would  be- 
gin after  the  time  of  the  sentleman  from 
Texas  expires. 

Is  there  ob.*ection  to  the  request  of 
the  sentleman  from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man,  a  parliamentary'   inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  fitentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  QERALD  R.  FORD.  Do  I  under- 
stand that,  the  10  minutes  will  be  equally 
divided  among  the  Members  standing 
at  the  time  the  request  was  made? 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  to  the  House 
that  the  amendment  must  be  stricken 
if  this  bill  is  to  be  effective  in  view  of  the 
provision  of  section  3'b>.  Under  section 
3ib>  on  page  25  it  is  provided  that  stand- 
ards affecting  the  design,  installation, 
construction,  initial  inspection,  and  ini- 
tial testing  shall  not  be  applicable  to 
pipeline  facilities  in  existence  on  the  date 
such  standards  are  adopted.  Therefore. 
if  an  area  is  rural  at  the  time  of  con- 
struction of  the  pipeline,  it  is  excluded. 

I  live  in  a  rural  area  approximately  21 
miles  away  from  Houston.  A  little  while 
ago,  within  about  a  half  mile  of  my 
house,  there  was  drilling  for  gas.  There 
could  be  no  regulation  under  the  provi- 
sions of  3i  b •  because  such  gas- gathering 
lines  as  might  have  been  laid  would  be 
altogether  outside  of  the  regulation  of 
the  act.  as  long  as  they  were  in  a  rural 
area. 

But  the  property  I  live  on  presently  is 
within  a  short  distance  of  a  quickly  de- 
veloping airport,  to  the  point  where  the 
values  of  properties  have  gone  up  from 
$1,100  an  acre  to  approximately  $4,000  an 
acre  in  about  5  years. 

Now.  that  means,  of  course,  that  as 
long  as  the  regulation  providing  a  grand- 
father clause  for  rural  areas  exists,  the 
opportunity  to  regulate  these  gathering 
lines,  even  after  the  development  of  this 
area,  will  be  effectively  prevented. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  am  familiar  with  the 
lovely  area  in  which  my  distinguished 
colleague  lives.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Secretary  would  designate  this 
area  as  an  area  which  would  come  under 
this.  I  think  what  the  proponents  fear 
is  that  the  vast  areas  of  Texas  with  which 
my  colleague  is  familiar 


Mr.  ECKHARDT  I  can  answer  your 
question  right  now.  and  I  would  prefer 
to  do  that.  The  area  in  which  I  live  is 
presently  a  rural  area  or  an  area  outside 
the  limits  of  an  incorporated  city,  nor  is 
it  a  designated  residential  or  commercial 
area. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  that  part 
of  Harris  County  is  not.  The  point  is 
simply  this,  that  -since  it  is  not  at  Uie 
present  time,  the  Secretary  will  not  have 
the  authority  in  the  future  to  go  in  and 
so  designate  it,  because  of  the  change  in 
the  provisions  of  the  old  Senate  language 
to  3'b'.  In  3<')»  it  was  provided  that  the 
SecretaiT  could  go  in  and  subsequently 
change  the  designation  with  respect  to 
th?  dangers  to  such  arras,  but  this  was 
stricken  out  also  in  the  changes  by  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee of  the  House. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  further 
question? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
even  though  the  gentleman  does  not  live 
in  an  incorporated  or  in  an  unincorpor- 
ated town  area,  would  the  gentleman  not 
feel  he  does  live  in  a  community  develop- 
ment or  a  similarly  populated  area  which 
the  Secretary  may  define  as  a  nonrural 
area,  if  it  Is  being  developed  heavily  as 
the  gentleman  says? 

Mr  ECKHARDT  My  land  Is  not  pres- 
ently being  developed  heavily,  but  prop- 
erty values  are  going  up  in  anticipation 
of  development.  The  land  I  live  on  and 
that  many  of  my  neighbors  live  on.  who 
are  farmers,  is  wholly  rural  and  is  held 
in  acreages.  The  Secretary  under  pres- 
ent provisions  of  the  act  is  limited  to 
those  areas  which  are  presently  urban 
and  presently  developed,  not  those  which 
are  potentially  developable. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chainnan, 
will  the  Ejentleman  yield  for  a  correction? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  In  just  one  moment 
I  shah. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Senate  bill, 
in  section  3ib>,  it  was  provided,  in  a 
provi.so  that  was  added  to  the  bill,  that 
standards  affecting  design,  installation, 
and  construction  shall  be  exempt.  It  said 
that  "unless  the  Secretary  finds  that  a 
potentially  hazardous  situation  exists,  in 
which  case  he  may  by  order  require  com- 
pliance with  any  such  standards."  That 
is  found  in  the  stricken  language  on  page 
4.  Had  that  not  been  stricken  out.  it 
would  have  taken  care  of  the  situation. 

In  the  new  language  on  page  26  the 
Secretary  is  required  to  find  "a  particu- 
lar facility  to  be  hazardous"  and  then 
he  may  require  only  the  "person  operat- 
ing such  facility"  to  remove  the  hazard. 
This  does  not  seem  to  permit  general  or- 
ders to  enforce  generally  applicable 
standards.  Thus  areas  which  become 
populated  after  the  passage  of  the  bill 
cannot  be  protected  by  general  standards 
unless  this  amendment  passes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr 
Ottinger  1 . 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
summary  I  would  just  say  about  gather- 
ing lines  that  there  are  a  tremendous 
number  of  them  throughout  the  coun- 


try— 63.000  miles.  Many  of  the  areas  in 
which  they  are  located  are  fast  develop- 
ing areas.  There  have  been  fatal  explo- 
sions in  gathering  lines.  The  danger 
from  gathering  lines  is  vei-y  ;>ubstantial 
Sjme  of  them  are  just  temporary  instal- 
lations, and  the  same  pipe  is  used  over 
and  over  again  at  different  locations 
Some  of  the  lines  carry  sour  gas  which  is 
particularly  corrosive. 

As  long  as  there  is  substantial  danger 
to  human  life,  and  as  long  as  we  are 
pill  poi  ting  to  protect  the  public  from 
explosions  in  gas  pipelines.  I  think  these 
lines  ought  to  be  included. 

I  think  the  burden  on  the  Secret  i:y  to 
keep  track  of  all  land  that  Is  developing 
throughout  the  coimtry,  so  he  will  be 
able  to  place  them  uudei  regulation  m 
the  newly  developing  areas,  is  an  un- 
reasonable one.  The  Secretaiy  ought  to 
be  able  to  establish  regulations  that  will 
apply  to  all  potential  areas.  As  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
I  Mr.  DiNGELLl,  so  ably  pointed  out.  when 
the  area  does  develop,  the  people  there 
will  be  secure,  and  the  land  over  which 
they  are  building  will  be  safe. 
I  ask  support  of  the  amendment. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina I  Mr.  Watson  1. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  my 
time  to  my  colleague  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.     TALCOTT.     Mr.     Chairman,     I 
object. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard 
The  Chair  reco^'ni;:es  the  'jentleman 
fr.om  S.mth  Carolina    I  Mr.  WatsonI. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  trust 
we  can  wrap  this  up  in  1 V2  minutes  or  so 
and  will  not  have  to  take  advantage  of 
the  generosity  of  my  colleague. 

First  of  all.  I  think  this  amendment 
should  be  defeated  because,  in  the  words 
of  the  author  himself,  we  are  imposing 
a  tremendous  burden  on  the  Secretaiy 
of  Transportation.  There  are  over  700,000 
miles  of  transmission  and  distribution 
lines:  yet  the  author  of  the  amendment 
would  add  to  that  burden  the  control 
and  supervision,  and  so  forth,  of  63,000 
miles  of  gathering  lines. 

So,  if  we  really  want  to  help  the  author 
of  the  amendment  and  lighten  the  bur- 
den on  the  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
we  will  vote  down  his  amendment. 

Second,  even  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment said  the  companies  have  an  Im- 
peccable record  so  far  as  safety  is  con- 
cerned on  the  gathering  lines.  If  it  Is  not 
impeccable,  certainly  it  is  worthy  of  emu- 
lation so  far  as  safety  is  concerned. 

If  the  Members  are  still  concerned,  if 
there  is  any  future  problem  in  this  area, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  the  author- 
ity to  come  in  and  to  label  any  area  with 
gathering  lines  as  a  nonrural  area,  and 
they  will  come  under  the  purview  of  this 
bill.  There  is  no  question  about  any 
hearings  or  other  action  prior  to  such  a 
determination.  It  is  exclusively  under  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary. 

Let  us  go  along  with  the  author  of 
the  amendment  and  not  impose  an 
additional  burden  on  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  by  voting  down  his 
amendment. 
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Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will 
tlie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WATSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  'Hie  gentleman  inad- 
vertently relerrcd.  I  believe,  to  the  Sic- 
rctaiy  of  Transportation  as  the  "Secre- 
laiy  of  Defense." 

Mr.  WATSON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  correction.  Certainly  that  is  cor- 
;ect.  I  am  sure  the  Members  are  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  administration  of  this 
bill  will  vest  in  the  Secretai-y  of  Trans- 
.wrtation  and  nut  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognises 
the    gentleman    from    Louisiana    IMr. 

\\'.\GCONNEK  1 . 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
author  of  the  amendment,  in  an  effort 
to  justify  the  amendment,  has  said  that 
as  long  as  sub.stantial  danger  to  human 
life  exists  there  should  be  regulation  of 
these  gathering  lines.  But.it  appears  to 
me  that  he  has,  in  offering  the  amend- 
ment, done  no  more  than  allege  that 
there  is  danger,  because  he  has  failed 
miserably  to  demonstrate  that  in  fact 
there  is  substantial  danger  to  human  life 
in  the  use  of  these  gathering  lines.  There- 
tore,  he  has  not  in  any  way  justified  the 
need  for  regulation  of  these  gathering 
,>ystem  lines. 

There  is  one  thing  nobody  has  called 
attention  to  here.  The  inference  has  been 
ir.dde  that  these  companies  who  own 
these  iine.s  and  the  contractors  who  in- 
stall these  lines  pmposely  go  out  and 
construct  slipshod  and  unsafe  lines  just 
because  they  do  not  have  Federal  regu- 
lation and  can  get  by  with  it.  It  ought  to 
be  abundantly  clear  that  the  companies 
who  own  these  lines  and  the  gentlemen 
vho  work  for  the  contractors  who  actu- 
ally do  the  construction  and  installation 
work  themselves  are  just  as  much  con- 
cerned about  safety  as  anybody  else,  be- 
cause whose  lives  are  at  stake  if  some- 
thing does  happen?  It  is  the  lives  of  the 
employees  of  the  company  which  owns 
the  lines  and  the  employees  of  the  con- 
t  ractors  who  construct  the  lines. 

Let  us  put  first  things  first.  That  is 
what  those  people  do.  They  try  to  do  a 
s,-ood  job.  They  try  to  see  to  it  that  the 
lines  that  are  built  and  constructed  are 
•safe  to  begin  with,  because  they  have 
more  at  stake  than  anybody  else.  The 
liability  which  is  theirs  makes  this  not 
only  desirable  but  mandatory  on  their 
part. 

This  Congress  should  write  this  legis- 
lation not  Betty  Fumess. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  IMr. 
Springer  1 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  fMr. 
BusHl. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
vielding. 

I  should  like  to  point  out.  in  a  continu- 
ation of  the  colloquy  I  had  with  my  col- 
league from  Texas  IMr.  EckhardtI.  that 
.several  members  of  the  committee  have 
now  advised  me  that  the  area  he  refers 
to,  which  is  where  he  lives,  and  is  In  a 
county  I  represent  as  well,  would  be  cov- 
ered under  the  language  on  page  23,  line 
20.  I  am  familiar  with  that  area,  and  I 
am  confident  that  is  so.  I  wanted  the 


record  to  reflect  that  the  Secretary  could 
take  in  this  type  of  area,  where  there 
are  ."several  houses  along  the  street  the 
man  lives  in.  I  believe  the  record  should 
reflect  that. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  i^entleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  My  colleague  from 
Texas  mentions  my  area.  I  know  posi- 
tively that  a  great  portion  of  the  area 
across  the  creek  is  acreage.  If  anyone 
here  will  state  that  mere  acreage  in 
vv'liich  there  is  a  potential  of  residential 
development  is  covered  by  the  definition 
I  should  like  to  hear  it,  because  I  believe 
it  would  be  important  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  bill  with  respect  to  legislative 
intent.  As  I  read  the  bill  there  must  be 
present  development,  not  mere  undevel- 
oped acreage  which  may  have  that 
potential. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 

I  Mr.  KORNEGAY  1. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  should  like  to  answer  that  point  by 
stating  that  in  my  opinion,  and  I  believe 
the  opinion  of  the  subcommittee  and  of 
the  full  committee,  because  this  matter 
was  discussed  in  both  those  bodies,  once 
a  subdivision  is  placed  on  record  in  the 
county  courthouse  it  would  come  under 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Maryland  IMr. 
FRIEDEL  ]  to  close  debate  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ottinger]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opp>ositlon  to  the  amend- 
ment. The  safety  records  of  the  com- 
panies mentioned,  like  any  other  in- 
dustry, are  subject  to  improvement;  how- 
ever, the  management  has  been  most 
diligent  in  pursuing  this  objective  and 
I  believe  their  record  will  speak  for 
itself. 

Essentially,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the 
several  States  are  generally  capable  of 
implementing  safety  standards  that  are 
in  keeping  with  the  best  interests  of  all 
concerned  and  there  is  no  worthy,  prac- 
tical objective  to  be  served  by  the  pass- 
age of  this  amendment,  and  I  urge  its 
defeat. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

STANDARDS    ESTABLISHED 

Sec.  ?.  (a)  As  soon  as  practicable  but  not 
later  than  three  months  after  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall,  by  order, 
adopt  as  interim  minimum  Federal  safety 
standards  for  pipeline  facilities  and  the 
transportation  of  gas  In  each  State  the  State 
standards  regulating  pipeline  facilities  and 


the  transportation  of  gas  within  such  State 
on  the  dale  of  enactment  of  the  Act.  In  any 
State  in  which  no  such  standards  are  in 
effect,  the  Secretary  shall,  by  order,  estab- 
lish interim  Ppderal  safety  standards  for 
pipeline  facilities  and  the  transportation  of 
gas  in  such  State  \whlch  shall  be  such  stand- 
ards as  are  common  to  a  majority  of  States 
having  safety  standards  for  the  transporta- 
Llon  of  g.'s  and  pipeline  facilities  on  such 
date.  Interim  st  indards  shall  remain  in  effect 
until  amended  or  revoked  pursuant  to  this 
section.  Any  .State  agency  may  adopt  such 
additional  or  more  stringent  standards  for 
pipeline  facilities  and  the  transpcHtatlon  of 
sas  not  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commissioner  under  the  Na- 
tural Gas  Act  as  are  not  Incompatible  with 
the  Federal  minimum  standards,  but  may 
not  adopt  or  continue  in  force  after  the  in- 
terim standards  provided  for  above  become 
etfectlve  any  such  standards  applicable  to 
interstate  transmission  facilities. 

lb)  Not  later  than  twenty-four  months 
after  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  and  irom 
time  to  time  there.-'.fter,  the  Secretary  shall, 
by  order,  establish  minimum  Federal  safety 
standards  for  the  transportation  of  gas  and 
pipeline  facilities.  Such  .standards  may  apply 
to  the  design,  installation,  inspection,  test- 
ing, construction,  extension,  operation,  re- 
placement, and  maintenance  of  pipeline  fa- 
cilities. Standards  affecting  the  design,  in- 
stallation, construction,  inltl.il  inspection, 
and  Initial  testing  shall  not  be  applicable  to 
pipeline  facilities  in  existence  on  the  date 
such  standards  are  adopted.  Whenever  the 
Secretary  shall  find  a  particular  facility  to 
Ije  hazardous  to  life  or  property,  he  shall  be 
empowered  by  order  to  require  the  person 
operating  such  facility  to  take  such  steps 
necessary  to  remove  such  hazards.  Such  Fed- 
eral safety  standards  shall  be  practicable 
and  designed  to  meet  the  need  for  pipeline 
safety.  In  prescribing  such  standards,  the 
Secretary  shall  con.slder — 

( 1 )  relevant  available  pipeline  safety  data; 

(2)  whether  .such  standards  are  appropri- 
ate for  the  particular  type  of  pipeline  trans- 
portation; 

i3i  the  reasonableness  of  any  propo.sed 
standards;  and 

(4)  the  extent  to  which  such  standards 
will  contribute  to  public  safety. 
Any  State  agency  may  adopt  such  additional 
or  more  stringent  standards  for  pipeline  fa- 
cilities and  the  transportation  of  gas  not 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  under  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  as  are  not  incompatible  with  the  Federal 
minimum  standards,  but  may  not  adopt  or 
continue  in  force  after  the  minimum  Fed- 
eral safety  standards  referred  to  in  this  sub- 
section become  effective  any  such  standards 
applicable  to  interstate  transmission  facili- 
ties. 

(c)  Any  standards  prescribed  under  this 
section,  and  amendments  thereto,  .shall  be- 
come effective  thirty  days  after  the  date  of 
issuance  of  such  standards  unless  the  Sec- 
retary, for  good  cause  recited,  determines  an 
earlier  or  later  eJfective  date  is  required  as  a 
result  of  the  period  reasonably  necessary  for 
compliance. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  subchapter  II  of 
chapter  5  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code  shall  apply  to  all  orders  establishing, 
amending,  revoking,  or  waiving  compliance 
with,  any  standard  established  under  this 
Act.  The  Secretary  shall  afford  interested 
persons  an  opportunity  to  participate  fully 
in  the  establishment  of  such  safety  stand- 
ards through  submission  of  written  data, 
views,  or  arguments  with  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent oral  testimony  and  argument. 

(e)  Upon  application  by  any  person  en- 
gaged In  the  transportation  of  gas  or  the  op- 
eration of  pipeline  facilities,  the  Secretary 
may.  after  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing and  under  such  terms  and  conditions  and 
to  such  extent  as  he  deems  appropriate, 
waive  m  whole  or  in  part  compliance  with 
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any  standard  e»tabll«hed  under  thta  Act,  If 
he  determlncB  that  a  waiver  of  compliance 
with  such  standard  Is  not  inconaUtent  with 
gas  pipeline  siifety.  The  Secretary  shall  state 
his  reasons  for  any  such  waiver.  A  State 
agency,  with  respect  to  which  there  U  in 
effect  a  certlflcaUon  pursuant  to  section  5(a) 
or  an  agreement  pursuant  to  section  5(b). 
may  waive  compliance  with  a  safety  stand- 
ard In  the  same  manner  as  the  Secreury. 
provided  such  State  agency  gives  the  Secre- 
tary written  notice  at  least  sixty  days  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  the  waiver.  If.  before 
the  effecUve  date  of  a  waiver  to  be  granted 
by  a  State  agency,  the  Secretary  objects  In 
writing  to  the  granting  of  the  waiver,  any 
State  agency  acUon  granting  the  waiver  wlU 
be  stayed.  After  noOfylng  such  State  agency 
of  his  objection,  the  Secretary  shall  afford 
such  agency  a  prompt  opportunity  to  present 
Its  request  for  waiver,  with  opportunity  for 
hearing,  and  the  Secretary  shall  determine 
nnally  whether  the  requeeted  waiver  may  be 
granted. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts 
(during  the  reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  section 
be  considered  as  read  and  open  to  amend- 
ment at  *iny  point. 

The  CliAlRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMSNDMENT     OITKKXD     BY     MK.     MOSS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Moss:  On  page 
as.  line  34.  strike  out  "adopted.  Whenever 
the  Secretary  shall  And  a  particular  facility 
to  be  hazardous  to  life  or  property,  he  shall 
b«  empowered  to  require  the  person  operat- 
ing such  facility  to  take  such  steps  neces- 
■ary  to  remove  such  hazards."  and  insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "adopted,  unless 
the  Secretary  llnds  that  a  potentially  haz- 
ardous situation  exists.  In  which  case  he  may 
by  order  require  compliance  with  any  such 
standards." 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman  and  my  col- 
leagues of  the  committee,  this  amend- 
ment, unlike  the  previous  amendment, 
does  not  rest  upon  a  theory  that  there 
are  no  accidents  of  record  where  serious 
property  loss  or  damage  has  occurred. 
The  facts  of  serious  explosions,  numer- 
ous ones,  nmning  into  millions  of  dollars 
of  property  loss  and  the  loss  of  many 
lives,  are  incontrovertible.  I  have,  for  ex- 
ample, the  headline  here  of  the  San  Jose, 
Calif.,  morning  paper  for  Thursday,  May 
9,  1968.  This  reports  damage  in  excess 
of  SI  million.  It  reports  the  complete  de- 
struction of  four  homes  and  the  wreck- 
age of  20  others,  with  the  knocking  out 
of  windows  in  an  area  of  more  than  32 
square  blocks. 

Now  we  all  know  of  the  tragedies  in 
Indiana  and  New  York.  There  have  been 
recent  ones  here  In  this  area.  We  are 
talking  about  800,000  miles  of  line.  Under 
the  legislation  as  It  reached  this  body, 
the  Secretary  was  empowered  to  Impose 
standards  when  he  found  a  potential 
hazard  existed.  In  other  words,  he  could 
order  the  correction  of  a  type  of  valve  if 
he  found  that  that  type  of  valve  had 
failed  and  had  set  itself  in  operation. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  am  also  concerned 
with  the  replacement  of  a  type  of  item 
needed  improvement  In  other  commu- 
nities, and  the  lack  of  performance  of  the 
equipment.  This  would  be  very  similar  to 


the  type  of  operations  which  deal  with 
automobiles  in  replacing  those  types  of 
mechanisms  under  certain  circum- 
stances. In  other  words,  it  would  be  com- 
parable to  the  authority  which  we  have 
given  for  the  manufacturers  of  automo- 
biles to  recall  certain  of  those  automo- 
biles under  certain  circumstances.  We 
do  not  require  a  finding  of  defect  in  every 
instance.  If  there  is  a  defect  in  the  auto- 
mobile, the  owner  is  notified  before  the 
defect  has  been  discovered  by  him.  The 
manufacturer  is  required  to  give  full  no- 
tice that  a  type  of  replacement  would  be 
required  for  safe  performance. 

In  other  words,  the  legislation  would 
require  procedures  that  would  wipe  out 
that  approach  of  finding  the  defect  in 
800,000  miles  of  gas  lines.  It  would  be  an 
Impossible  situation  and  would  impose  an 
impossible  burden  on  the  Secretary  and 
he  could  not  make  the  correction  im- 
mediately and  precise.  It  would  clearly 
be  a  most  difficult  task  to  locate. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  You  have 
many  photographs  and  pictures  of  gas 
lines — gas  pipelines— in  the  Speaker's 
lobby,  some  of  which  particularly  tear 
at  the  hearts  of  all  of  us.  There  is  one 
picture  of  a  father  reaching  for  his  child 
at  one  city  in  Georgia  in  which  I  am 
particularly  interested,  and  that  is 
Hapesville.  Ga. 

I  am  sure  that  situations  of  this  kind 
are  not  prevalent  and  have  not  occurred 
throughout  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  I 
just  wondered  if  the  gentleman  from 
California  was  undertaking  to  play  on 
the  heartstrings  of  the  Members  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  decline  to 
yield  further. 

I  do  not  want  this  presentation  to  ap- 
pear as  a  misrepresentation  such  as 
bringing  in  a  bulldozer  and  breaking  a 
gas  main  and  thereby  endangering  the 
lives  of  many  people.  That  is  not  my 
reputation  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  am  talking  about  instances  of 
failure  of  gas  lines  and  gas  facilities. 
That  is  what  I  am  concerned  with.  I  am 
not  trying  to  create  a  chamber  of  horrors 
which  would  misrepresent  the  facts. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  evidence  is 
abundant  and  imcontroverted  that  fail- 
ures in  operation  have  repeatedly  oc- 
curred all  over  this  coimtry.  It  will 
undoubtedly  be  alleged  during  the  course 
of  this  debate  that  the  gas  industry  is 
just  as  Interested  as  each  one  of  us  in 
seeing  safety  prevail.  I  would  not  chal- 
lenge that,  but  I  point  out  that  the  fail- 
ure to  achieve  safety  has  caused  the  leg- 
islation of  regulatory  provisions  from 
the  beginning  of  this  Congress  as  an  in- 
stitution of  lawmakers,  and  each  time 
a  further  step  toward  regulation  has  been 
taken,  a  plea  of  the  concern  of  those  to 
be  regulated  has  been  interposed. 

We  were  urged  not  to  approve  the  auto- 
mobile safety  legislation  because  after 
all,  the  manufacturers  of  autos  were 
just  as  interested  as  the  buyers  In  biiild- 
ing  a  safe  machine,  but  we  did  regulate 
the  manufacturers,  and  we  have  had  to 
regulate  many  other  areas  of  our  daily 
activity  to  achieve  order  and  safety. 


I  predict  that  whenever  an  effoit  is 
made  to  regulate,  the  same  arguments 
will  be  offered. 

So  let  us  not  deal  with  that.  Lei  u.s 
look  squarely  in  the  record — and  it  is 
a  very  extensive  one — of  the  actual  fail- 
ure in  operation  of  these  facilities.  We 
are  grandfathering  dynamite  under  the 
streets  of  America — make  no  mistake- 
that  is  the  result  unless  the  amendment 
is  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  oi 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  understand  tlif 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California,  he  proposes  to  get  rid 
of  what  is  known  as  the  grandfathei 
clause  now  written  into  the  legislation 
presented  to  us  by  the  committee. 

Tlie  best  argument  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment  was  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  TMr.  DingellI  on 
the  previous  amendment  where  he  said 
that  it  would  be  unfair  and  wrong  to  let 
anybody  construct  a  gathering  line  which 
might  at  some  future  time  come  under 
the  regulation  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment wherein  standards  might  be 
changed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply  submit  to  tht 
Members  that  it  would  be  terribly  unfaii 
and  terribly  wrong  to  submit  these  800.- 
000  miles  of  gas  transmission  lines  whicli 
have  been  in  the  ground  for  maybe  -i 
day,  but  for  maybe  a  good  bit  longer,  and 
bring  them  back  now  without  having  had 
any  indication  that  they  be  subject  to 
Federal  regulation  and  say  to  those  peo- 
ple now  that  at  the  whim  of  some  Fed- 
eral bureaucrat  you  are  going  to  have 
to  go  and  dig  these  lines  up,  and  build 
them  or  repair  them  like  I  say  you  ought 
to,  where  there  might  not  be  anythin.: 
wrong. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  jield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  thank  the  gentlemai. 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  gentleman 
perhaps  is  missing  the  ix)int  of  what  wt 
are  trying  to  do  in  this  section.  It  is  not 
advocating  the  digging  up  of  800.000 
miles  of  line.  The  difference  between  the 
amendment  and  the  present  bill  is  thai 
we  want  the  Secretary  empowered  to  say 
that  a  particular  situation  in  America 
may  be  dangerous.  Let  us  take  cast  iron 
pipe.  It  happens  that  in  certain  types  ot 
ground  it  will  corrode,  such  as  the  ones 
the  Members  have  seen  out  in  the  Speak- 
er's lobby.  We  want  the  Secretary  to  be 
able  to  say  to  the  company  that  if  you 
have  that  in  the  ground  in  this  type  oi 
soil,  then  It  should  be  replaced. 

The  present  bill  says  that  you  must  go 
around  the  country  and  find  each  one. 
and  say  "Sir.  you  shall  replace  that  par- 
ticular one." 

Now,  this  is  not  left  wide  open  to  the 
Secretary,  either,  because  there  Is  the 
right  of  appeal,  and,  of  course,  there  Is 
judicial  review  of  the  order.  And  we  are 
hopeful.  I  might  say  to  the  gentleman, 
that  we  will  have  agreement  with  the 
States  so  that  the  States  can  better 
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assess  the  situation  and  that  the  State 
uoveriiiiients  can  better  deal  with  It. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Let  me  say  to  the 
uentleman  from  Washington  simply 
this:  Anytime  that  any  responsible  pipe- 
line operator  locates  anything  such  as 
the  gentleman  has  just  described,  the 
Federal  Government  is  not  going  to  have 
to  tell  him  to  go  fix  it,  because  he  Is 
Ljoing  to  go  fix  it  himself,  as  a  matter  of 
necessity. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Cftiio.  Mr.  Chairman. 
one  of  the  things  we  have  found  out  in 
Uie  subcommittee  hearings  on  this  legis- 
lation is  lliat  the  qjality  of  the  pipe 
really  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the 
soil  in  which  it  is  laid  as  to  whether  or 
not  it  can  be  serviceable. 

Now,  maybe  cast  iron  pipe  will  be 
found  to  be  unsafe  in  certain  areas,  but 
in  other  areas  It  may  be  perfectly 
adequate. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  there  is  rather 
considerable  misapprehension  about 
what  this  amendment  does.  The  amend- 
ment Is  very  fair.  It  says  we  are  going  to 
treat  all  pipeline  alike,  new  and  old.  It 
says  that  the  operator  of  a  pipeline  sys- 
tem is  not  going  tj  have  to  meet  one  set 
of  standards  on  old  pipelines,  and  an- 
other set  of  standards  of  new  pipelines. 
It  says  something  else. 

We  have  heard  considerable  here  to- 
day about  the  Inefficiency  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  reducing  the  cost  of  Govern- 
ment. If  the  Members  want  low-cost  Gov- 
ernment, and  if  they  want  efficient  ad- 
ministration of  this  pipeline  safety  bill, 
then  by  all  means  they  must  support  this 
amendment,  because  this  amendment  as- 
sures that  the  many  thousands  of  trans- 
mission and  distribution  lines  In  this 
country  that  are  now  under  ground  will 
not  have  to  be  in.spected  foot  by  foot  and 
mile  by  mile.  The  Secretary  Is  going  to 
be  able  to  lay  down  standards  that  will 
cure  the  existing  defects  In  these  many 
thousands  of  miles  of  pipelines.  The  peo- 
ple who  administer  this  program  will  be 
able  to  set  out,  subject  to  appropriate 
rule-making  procedures  and  subject  to 
judicial  review,  standards  which  will  as- 
.«Mre  that  pipelines,  new  and  old.  will  be 
safe. 

This  amendment  simply  provides,  first, 
that  the  Secretary  must  find  there  is  a 
hazardous  condition.  Then  when  he  finds 
a  hazardous  condition  exists  with  regard 
to  a  pipeline,  he  can  make  that  pipeline 
or  all  pipelines  be  subject  to  regulations 
which  he  promulgates  with  regard  to 
.safety. 

But  If  he  makes  no  such  findings  that 
a  hazardous  condition  exists,  the  pipeline 
is  free  and  it  does  not  have  any  require- 
ments to  meet. 

The  difference  between  that  is  the  bill 
says  he  has  to  make  a  hazardous  condi- 
tion finding  with  regard  to  each  and 
every  sort  of  circumstances  that  might 
.leopardize  or  hazard  human  life  or 
iiroperty. 
I  agree  there  Is  an  Important  differ- 


ence here  and  one  which  makes  clear 
that  the  amendment  Is  desirable. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  We  had  quite  a 
bit  of  discussion  in  the  subcommittee  on 
the  question  of  the  difference  between 
"hazardous"  and  "potentially  hazard- 
ous". We  decided  that  the  words  "poten- 
tially hazardous"  was  a  redundant  phrase 
and  that  In  fact  "hazardous"  means  a 
potential  danger. 

I  just  went  to  the  dictionary  In  the 
Chamber  here  to  check  the  dictionary's 
definition  of  "hazardous".  The  first 
choice  of  definitions  is  this:  "Depending 
on  hazard,  chance — fortuitous." 

Tlie  second  choice  is:  "Exposed  to  haz- 
ard, or  dangerous,  risky. " 

The  synonyms  are  "perilous."  "un- 
safe," "precarious,"  and  "uncertain." 

The  antonym  Is  "safe,"  "secure," 
"sheltered." 

It  seems  to  me  "hazardous"  or  "pwten- 
tlally  hazardous"  is  potentially  the  same 
thing. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman may  be  right.  I  prefer  to  think 
that  there  is  a  hazard  potential  here  for 
the  American  people  if  we  do  not  adopt 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  In  reply  to  the  gentle- 
man, that  Is  not  the  argument  on  this 
section. 

The  argument  Is  that  at  the  top  of 
page  26  the  committee  bill  as  written 
says: 

Whenever  the  Secretary  shall  And  a  partic- 
ular facility  to  be  hazardous  to  life  or  prop- 
erty, he  shall  be  empowered  by  order  to 
require  the  p)erson  operating  such  facility  to 
take  such  steps  necessary  to  remove  such 
hazards. 

The  Senate  language  says  that  when 
he  finds  a  potential  hazard  situation  In 
America,  he  can  put  a  rule  out  on  which 
those  companies  and  the  States  have  an 
agreement. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Yes,  and  he  may  do 
this  on  a  broad-brush  basis.  He  may 
make  a  regulation  which  will  affect  all 
the  pipelines  In  the  country  that  are 
similarly  situated  insofar  as  population 
and  the  kind  of  soil  and  the  kind  of  pipe 
and  the  kind  of  fitting  and  things  of  this 
kind  are  concerned.  This  Is  the  Impor- 
tant difference. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr,  BROWN  of  Ohio.  The  point  I  am 
making  Is  as  to  the  distinction  between 
hazardous  and  potentially  hazardous. 

There  are  other  points  I  will  make  and 
which  I  Intend  to  discuss  In  my  5  min- 
utes. I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
concur  in  the  gentleman's  statement. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  favor  the  Moss 
amendment  which  would  permit  the  Sec- 


retary to  Issue  an  order  taking  care  of 
potentially  hazardous  situations  which 
may  raise  concerning  pipeline  facilities 
in  existence  on  the  date  on  which  stand- 
ards were  adopted  lor  the  ica.sons  stated 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr. 
Moss  I  and  also  because  of  Its  application 
with  respect  to  gas  gathering  lines.  Since 
the  Oltlnger  amendment  failed,  the  def- 
inition of  "transportation  of  gas  '  does 
not  Include  the  gathering  Imes  in  those 
rural  locations  which  lie  outside  the  lim- 
its of  populated  areas  which  the  Secre- 
taiy  defines  as  nonrural  areas.  As  I  pre- 
viously pointed  out,  such  gas  gathering 
lines,  built  without  compliance  with  the 
standards   provided    in    this    act,    may 
eventually  underlie  populated  areas,  and 
the    only    possibility   of    later   bringing 
them  under  coverage  of  the  safety  regu- 
lations of  this  act  is  by  use  of  this  section. 
Therefore,  it  is  extremely  Important 
that  the  Secretary  be  permitted  to  find 
that  such  areas  have  become  potentially 
hazardous   and   then   order   compliance 
with  rea.sonable  safety  standards  by  a 
general  order.  If  the  Moss  amendment  is 
not  adopted,  the  meaning  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  would  spontaneously 
yield  is  that  the  Secretary  may  only  "take 
such  steps  necessary  to  remove"  hazards 
which  may  develop  and  "require  the  per- 
son operating  such  facility"  to  comply. 
Practically  speaking,  this  would  place  a 
heavy  burden  on  the  Secretary  and  would 
doubtless  leave  many  heavily  populated 
areas   unprotected    from   pas-fathering 
pipeline  hazards.  The  original  bill  rec- 
ognizes that  these  hazards  exists  in  con- 
nection with  gas-gathering  pipelines  to 
be  built  in  populated  communities.  Ex- 
actly the  same  hazard  exists  If  the  lines 
are  first  laid  and  then  a  community  de- 
velops over  them. 

When  I  voted  for  the  Ottlnger  amend- 
ment. I  thought  that  safety  standards 
,should  be  applicable  at  least  v;ith  re- 
spect to  gas  gathering  lines  to  be  built 
In  the  future,  wherever  they  were  to  be 
built,  because  with  the  rapid  mushroom- 
ing of  population  that  exists  in  my  area, 
it  Is  not  safe  to  build  .sub-standard  gas 
pipelines  anywhere.  But  since  this  power 
was  not  given  to  the  Secretary— by  vir- 
tue of  the  defeat  of  the  Ottlnger  amend- 
ment— It  Is  now  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  Secretary  be  permitted  to  apply  gen- 
eral safety  orders  to  gas  gathering  pipe- 
line areas  where  population  centers  have 
developed  since  the  lines  were  laid. 

I  say  tha;  the  present  language  of  the 
act.  here  sought  to  be  amended,  would 
spontaneously  yield  a  meaning  which 
would  not  authorize  the  Secretary  ade- 
quately to  take  care  of  the  changed  pop- 
ulation situation  In  the  area  of  gas  gath- 
ering pipelines.  Of  course.  If  the  propon- 
ents of  the  committee  language  believe 
that  orders  requiring  compliance  may,  in 
fact,  be  issued  where  a  potentially  haz- 
ardous situation  exists,  then  such 
changed  conditions  could  be  protected. 
That  Is  what  the  Moss  amendment  spells 
out  specifically. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  read  Into  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  addressed  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  written  on 
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June  20.  1963.  m  which  this  subject  of 
retroactivity  is  discussed. 

That  portion  of  the  Secretary's  letter 
dealing  with  retroactivity  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

Retroactivity:  The  language  relating  to 
regulation  of  existing  facilities  In  the  bill  re- 
ported by  your  Committee  differs  substan- 
tially from  the  language  on  this  matter  in 
the  Senate  bill.  Normally,  a  variance  in  the 
language  would  Indicate  a  stmilpr  variance 
In  legislative  intent,  and  this  gave  rise  to 
the  concern  I  voiced  publicly.  However,  the 
House  Report  subsequently  contained  sub- 
stantially Identical  statements  to  those  in 
the  Senate  Report.  Indicating  that  'any  Fed- 
eral standard  leading  to  Inspection  and  test- 
ing (Other  than  Initial  inspecting  and  test- 
ing), extension,  operation,  replacement  and 
maintenance  may  be  applied  to  existing  pipe 
as  well  as  new  pipe.  (House  Report,  page  21: 
Senate  Report  pages  7-8).  Moreover,  the 
House  Report  sets  forth  on  page  23  two  spe- 
clflc  examples  of  situations  m  which  the  Sec- 
retary would  have  authority  to  require  re- 
placement of  types  of  potential  nazarrts 
wherever  they  may  exist. 

Prom  this  we  draw  the  conclusion  that  It  is 
the  intent  of  both  the  Senate  and  your  Com- 
mittee that  the  Secretary-  have  authority  to 
require,  in  the  Interest  of  safety,  replacement 
of  any  kind  of  r.aclllty.  wherever  located, 
which,  on  the  b.isls  of  experience,  he  flnds  to 
be  potentially  h.-uardous  -is  well  as  to  require 
replacement  of  individual  facilities  which  ac- 
tual Inspection  indicates  are  potentially  haz- 
ardous. Furthermore,  we  understand  that  It 
Is  the  Committees  belief  that  the  language 
In  the  Committee  bill  confers  this  authority. 

Nevertheless,  the  actual  wording  of  any 
statute  is  more  important  to  its  Interpreta- 
tion than  the  leglslalve  history.  We.  there- 
fore, would  hope  there  could  be  a  clear  recon- 
ciliation of  this  language  through  an  amend- 
ment on  the  House  floor. 

If  that  Is  not  an  acceptable  procedure,  then 
we  would  welcome  further  clarification  of 
Congressional  Intent  during  the  Houas  floor 
debate.  If  a  conference  committee  Is  neces- 
sary, we  would  also  hope  that  additional 
clarltlcatlor.  could  be  undertaken  m  the  Re- 
port of  the  Conference  Committee  The  man- 
ner of  application  of  the  new  law  to  existing 
facilities  is  of  the  utmost  Importance.  To 
permit  prompt  and  effective  Implementation 
without  unnecessary  litigation  or  enforce- 
ment activity,  no  room  should  be  left  to 
doubt  Congress'  Intention. 

The  point  that  we  have  at  issue  in  this 
particular  amendment  is  very  simple.  It 
is  whether  or  not  we  would  take  the  Sen- 
ate's language,  and  use  the  Senate  report 
to  establish  the  Interpretation  that  the 
Secretary  would  not  require  the  removal 
of  the  pipe  all  over  the  country  out  of 
hand,  or  whether  we  would  take  the 
House  language,  which  would  in  fact 
make  that  interpretation  part  of  the  law. 
and  then  use  the  report  to  interpret  that 
language  to  permit  the  Secretary  to  have 
the  authority  when  a  serious  hazard  ex- 
ists to  deal  with  that  hazard. 

Frankly,  the  complaint  to  the  language 
the  amendment  proposes  here  was  ex- 
pressed by  industry,  and  It  should  be  the 
concern  of  every  Member  of  this  House 
who  has  constituents  who  pay  gas  bills, 
and  I  am  sure  that  many  of  us  have  con- 
stituents who  are  worried  about  the  size 
of  their  gas  bills.  We  should  guard  that 
the  Secretary  could  not  arbitrarily  re- 
quire the  removal  and  replacement  of  all 
pipe  in  a  distribution  system,  which 
would  shut  down  that  system,  end  Indus- 
trial jobs,  and  make  it  impossible  to  heat 
a  house.  We  should  not  be  able  to  arbi- 


trarily require  pipe  to  be  put  in.  the  cost 
of  which  would  ultimately  result  in  a 
much  higher  gas  bill  for  the  consumer. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washmgton. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Perhaps  we  can  work  this 
out  by  legislative  historj-.  I  am  mojt 
pleased  with  the  remarks  the  gentleman 
has  made,  and  would  say  that  if  we  can 
establish — I  do  not  want  to  quarrel  about 
particular  words — that  the  Secretary  has 
the  authority  to  make  the  jeneral  regula- 
tion to  correct  a  potentially  hazardous 
situation,  then  I  want  to  do  that  I  am 
not  stuck  on  the  words  of  the  Senate  or 
the  words  of  the  House,  and  I  would  hope 
that  among  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
myself,  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
and  the  ranking  minority  member,  we 
can  get  such  an  interpretation  into  this 
bill  and  in  this  situation,  then,  just  as 
the  Secretar>''s  letter  says,  we  will  either 
do  it  by  legislative  history  or  by  amend- 
ment. We  have  proposed  the  amendment 
because  that  is  the  better  way  lo  ap- 
proach it. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  am  under  the 
impression  that  the  gentleman  will  yield 
my  time  back  to  me. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  will. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  It  is  done  in  the 
language  of  the  report  by  the  House  and 
the  language  of  the  report  by  the  Senate. 
In  the  language  written  into  this  legis- 
lation by  the  subcommittee,  we  are 
merely  establishing  the  basic  principle. 
The  language  of  the  report  then  estab- 
lishes the  modification.  What  I  would 
suggest  is  that  we  defeat  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  nom  California 
and  leave  the  language  in  the  bill  as  it 
was  written  by  the  subcommittee  with 
the  interpretation  put  on  it  by  the  reports 
of  both  the  Senate  and  the  House — the 
language  was  very  similar  in  their  re- 
ports— and  by  this  letter  of  the  Secretary 
and  this  legislative  history. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Washington  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  would  ask  that  the  gen- 
tleman who  has  just  addressed  the 
House  to  kindly  follow  the  inquiry  I  am 
about  to  make.  I  address  this  Inquiry  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  because 
I  would  like  to  make  this  vei-y  certain.  I 
am  referring  to  the  committee  report, 
and  in  particular  to  the  language  ap- 
pearing on  page  23. 

It  says  on  page  23 : 

When  the  Secretary  finds  that  a  particular 
type  of  pipeline  valve  Is  hazardous,  the  Sec- 
retary should  have  and  the  bill  does  give  to 
him.  the  authority  to  require  the  removal  of 
this  hazard  .  .  . 

Is  it  the  position  of  the  committee  and 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  that  the 
language  on  pages  25  and  26  of  the  bill, 
wherein  it  says: 

Whenever  the  Secretary  shall  find  a  par- 
ticular facility  to  be  hazardous  to  life  or 
property,  he  shall  be  empowered  by  order  to 
require  the  person  operating  such  facility  to 
take  such  steps  necessary  to  remove  such 
hazards — 

Is  it  intended  that  this  gives  the  Sec- 
retary the  power  to  make  a  general  regu- 
lation on  safety  of  existing  lines  so  he 


could  by  promulgation  of  a  general  rule 
establish  throughout  the  comitry  a 
safety  improvement  that  must  be  fol- 
lowed by  all  of  the  people  covered  in  this 
bill? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my 
interpretation  of  the  bill,  as  reported, 
this  is  correct.  It  is  p>atterncd  after  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act.  in  which,  when 
they  find  a  defect  in  a  plane,  they  can 
ground  all  planes  that  have  this  similar 
kind  of  valve,  or  whatever  it  might  be. 
and  giound  all  the  planes  for  this  defect 
I  would  say  in  the  bill — and  in  the  words 
of  the  report — that  it  was  the  intention 
that  if  it  is  so  found,  and  the  Secretary 
so  says  in  his  letter  to  me  that  he  inter- 
prets it  that  way— that  was  my  interpre- 
tation and  that  is  the  way  the  report  is 
written. 

Mr.  DROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
speaking  for  the  minority  members  of 
the  subcommittee,  it  was  our  interpreta- 
tion of  the  language  in  the  bill  that  it 
means  similar  types  of  specific  hazard.s. 
■Very  clearly  we  are  not  giving  the  Secre- 
tary carte  blanche  to  pick  up  a  specific 
valve  problem  and  then  say  all  kinds  of 
valves  everywhere  in  the  country  mu  t 
be  replaced  regardless  of  the  type  of  valve 
it  is  or  whether  there  is  or  is  not  a  hazard 
existing  in  the  other  types  of  valves.  We 
had  in  mind  his  finding  a  specific  hazard 
and  giving  him  the  authority  to  order  the 
correction  of  that  specific  hazard  in  that 
particiUar  valve  where  it  is  hazardous. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
now  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
I  Mr.  Moss  1 . 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  jast 
like  to  make  it  verj'  clear  that  the  lan- 
guage which  I  now  propose  reading,  on 
page  23.  where  it  say.s: 

Just  so.  when  the  Secretary  finds  that  a 
particular  type  of  pipeline  valve  is  hazardoii.s. 
the  Secretary  should  have  and  the  bill  does 
give  to  him.  the  authority  to  require  U.e 
removal  of  this  hazard  by  removing  or  re- 
placing this  tvpe  of  valve  wherever  it  exists— 

Is  that  the  intent? 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  has  the 
floor:  but  that  is  what  I  just  got  throush 
saying. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  to  clarify  spe- 
cifically, is  that  the  intent  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  and  the  ranking  minor- 
ity Member  understand  it? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  the  gentleman  from  California  has 
read  means,  as  I  Interpret  it,  exactly  the 
same  as  the  language  on  page  25,  line  24. 
of  the  bill,  which  reads: 

Whenever  the  Secretary  shall  find  a  par- 
ticular facility  to  be  hazardous  to  life  or 
property,  he  shall  be  empowered  by  order  to 
require  the  person  operating  such  facility  to 
talre  such  steps  necessary  to  remove  such 
hazards. 

Now  this  does  apply,  in  the  under- 
standing of  the  subcommittee  when  it 
wrote  the  language,  to  similar  specific 
types  of  particular  hazards. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 
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Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Mossl. 
S.  1166.  as  amended  and  reported  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  is  inadequate  and 
unsatisfactoiy.  The  Gas  Pipeline  Safety 
Act  has  been  weakened  and  watered 
down  to  the  point  where  too  little  pro- 
tection is  offered  to  our  unprotected 
public. 

Under  the  present  version  of  the  bill, 
existing  pipelines  are  exempt  from  cov- 
erage unless  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation flnds  "a  particular  facility  to  be 
hazardous  to  life  or  property." 

Under  the  version  of  the  gas  pipeline 
bill  pa.ssed  by  the  Senate  unanimously, 
the  Secretarj-  is  authorized  to  issue 
standards  and  orders  to  correct  dan- 
gerous situations  in  existing  pipelines  if 
he  finds  a  •potentially  hazardous  situ- 
ation." 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  cannot  find  justifica- 
tion for  the  change  made  by  the  House 
Commerce  Committee  and  I  support  Mr. 
Moss'  attempt  to  put  some  teeth  back 
into  the  bill.  There  aie  more  than  800.000 
miles  of  pipeline  imder  the  streets  of  this 
Nation.  Much  of  this  pipeline  is  50  to  75 
vears  old.  It  is  illogical  to  require  the 
Secretai-y  to  find  a  particular  pipeline 
hazardous,  which  implies  an  inspection 
of  all  800.000  miles  of  pipeline  before 
.standards  can  be  issued. 

The  hearing  record — and  the  press — is 
filled  with  examples  of  accidents,  gas 
main  breaks,  explosions,  and  the  loss  of 
human  life. 

There  are  many  other  loopholes  in  this 
bill  and  I  will  support  every  effort  to 
.strengthen  the  legislation,  but  the  Moss 
amendment  is  the  most  important.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  lend  their  support  to 
this  effort  to  protect  the  American 
jiublic. 

On  Long  Island,  the  Long  Island 
Lighting  Co.  recently  installed  a  gas  pipe- 
line from  Long  Beach  through  about 
eight  communities  all  the  way  to  Garden 
City.  The  public  protested,  took  the  mat- 
ter to  the  couits,  appealed  to  the  State 
public  senice  commission  and  to  elected 
officials,  but  to  little  avail.  The  route  of 
the  pipeline  was  altered  slightly  and  we 
have  been  told  the  pipeline  meets  the 
highest  safety  standards — but  who  will 
i\.ssure  us  that  the  pipeline  will  be  safe 
10.  20,  50.  or  100  years  from  now? 

The  people  of  Long  Island  and  the 
people  in  evei-j-  community  where  a  pipe- 
line has  been' or  will  be  coiistructcd  are 
entitled  to  every  reasonable  assurance 
that  the  pipeline  will  be  inspected  and 
will  continue  to  meet  the  highest  safety 
standards.  There  is  no  reason  to  dis- 
tinguish existing  pipelines  from  future 
pipelines — in  fact  it  is  more  urgent  that 
we  protect  the  public  from  explosions  in 
existing   pipelines. 

The  language  at  the  top  of  page  23  of 
the  committee  report  may  offer  some 
hope  for  citizens  with  respect  to  safety 
of  pipelines  already  in  existence,  in  order 
to  be  certain  of  the  rights  of  the  Secre- 
tary to  exercise  authority  over  existing 
pipelines.  Further  legislative  history  may 
be  desirable  and  necessary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  ask  permission 
to  place  in  the  Record  at  this  p>oint  the 
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text  of  the  following  telegrams  which  I 
received  from  Mr.  Fianklin  Bear,  chair- 
man of  the  Nassau  County  Planning 
Commission,  and  Nassau  County  execu- 
tive Eugene  H.  Nickerson,  on  this  sub- 
ject: ^,^ 

MlNEOLA,     N.Y. 

Herbert    Tenzlr, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.C.: 

In  executive  session,  the  Nassau  County 
Planning  Commission  voted  unanimously  to 
ask  that  you  vote  for  the  minority  amend- 
ments to  the  natural  gas  pipe  lines  safety 
bin  (S.  11661.  We  have  studied  the  amend- 
ments to  S.  1166  as  proposed  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  and  Interstate  Com- 
merce and  find  that  they  make  the  pipe  line 
safety  bill  totally  meaningless.  This  Is  es- 
pecially true  in  its  application  to  Long  Is- 
land. We  urge  you  to  vote  to  the  minority 
amendment  which  would  be  presented  by 
various  Congressmen  from  the  House  Com- 
mittee. These  amendments  will  restore  the 
bill  to  its  original  version. 

Franklin    Bear. 
Chairman.     Nassau     County     Planning 
Commission . 

MiNEOLA.  NY.. 

Jimp  28.  1968. 
Herbert    Tenzer. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Have  studied  amendments  proposed  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  and  Interstate 
Commerce  to  the  Natural  Gas  Pipeline 
Safety  bill  (S.  1166)  find  that  they  make  the 
bills  meaningless  especially  in  its  applica- 
tion to  Long  Island.  Urge  you  to  vote  for 
the  amendment  which  will  restore  the  bill 
to  the  original  Senate  version. 

Eugene  H.  Nickerson. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  the 
understanding  in  the  colloquy  that  just 
concluded.  I  would  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  GeorrJa.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  because 
in  the  lobby  I  noticed  some  pictures 
about  which  I  would  like  an  explanation. 
A  few  minutes  ago,  I  asked  for  an  ex- 
planation from  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, who  was  explaining  some  of  the 
pictures  displayed,  but  I  did  not  receive 
it. 

The  reason  I  take  this  time  is  that 
one  group  of  pictures  in  the  lobby  were 
taken  in  my  district.  These.  I  think  par- 
ticularly tear  at  the  heart  of  an  indi- 
vidual and  shows  mothers  and  fathers 
of  small  children  who  have  died  in  a 
nursery,  they  are  crying  and  weeping 
and  wailing.  Certainly  this  is  injectins 
emotionalism  into  this  matter. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  is  the  rele- 
vance of  the  pictures  shown  about  the 
explosion  in  Hapeville.  Ga..  to  this  par- 
ticular bill,  and  is  there  anything  in 
this  bill  that  would  prevent  such  an  oc- 
currence as  happened  at  this  nursery  in 
Hapeville.  Ga.? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  just  want  to  reiterate 
what  I  stated  in  my  own  remarks,  that 
I  did  not  place  those  pictures  in  the 


lobby  and  I  would  not  feel  that  the  inci- 
dent in  Georgia,  where  the  bulldozer 
struck  a  pipe  and  caused  an  explosion, 
would  be  the  type  of  problem  with  which 
I  am  primarily  concerned.  If  anyone 
else  can  give  a  more  specific  an.swer.  I 
do  not  know. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr..Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
I  will  try  to  answer  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  do  not  know  the  details  of  the 
accident  in  Georgia  and  I  did  not  have 
anything  to  do  with  putting  those  pic- 
tures out  there  in  the  lobby. 

I  do  not  know  how  deep  the  pipe  was, 
or  what  size  pipe  it  was,  or  whether  had 
there  been  inspection  of  this  particular 
pipe  before  it  was  stnack.  perhaps 
the  accident  you  refer  to  could  have 
been  prevented. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
The  gentleman  asked  a  question,  and 
now  he  does  not  want  to  hear  the  an- 
.swer. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  I  believe 
I  have  heard  enough  of  the  answer  to 
see  that  no  one  knows  .specifically  as  to 
whether  the  bill  would  cover  that  point. 
Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  I  do  not 
yield  to  the  gentleman  at  the  moment, 
because  I  want  to  make  a  point. 

This  is,  to  all  intents  and  purpo.ses,  a 
good  bill.  I  believe  most  people  recognize 
the  desirable  features  of  this  particular 
bill.  But  the  explosion  which  occurred  at 
Hapeville,  Ga.,  was  in  my  district.  A 
bulldozer  was  grading  in  a  yard  outside  a 
house.  It  struck  a  pipe.  The  pipe  was  not 
severed,  but  the  pipe  was  pulled  loose  a 
number  of  feet  from  where  the  bulldozer 
was  working,  at  a  connection  inside  the 
house.  This  allowed  gas  to  escape  in  the 
basement  of  the  hou.se.  apparently 
reaching  the  flame  of  a  hot  water  heater, 
and  it  exploded. 

Tlie  thing  which  I  object  to  in  this 
instance  is  that  this  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  bill.  It  is  injecting  emotionalism 
into  the  debate  for  no  apparent  purpose. 
The  bill  should  be  sold  on  its  merits. 

I  happen  to  believe  it  is  a  good  bill, 
but  this  being  in  my  congres-sional  dis- 
trict. I  re.sent  whoever  did  place  those 
pictures  placing  them  there,  and.  frank- 
ly. I  question  the  motive. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
v>rill  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  should  like  to 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  that  there 
is  nothing  in  this  bill  which  would  pro- 
hibit a  bulldozer  from  digging  up  a  gas 
pipeline,  or  an  earth  shift  or  an  earth- 
quake from  i-upturing  a  gas  pipeline,  or 
bad  workmanship  by  anybody  resulting 
in  a  leak  in  a  pipeline,  nor  is  there 
anything  to  prevent  anyone  from  leaving 
a  gas  jet  open,  which  could  create  an 
explosion. 

I  might  say.  with  reference  to  the 
Speaker's  Lobby  pictures,  the  source  of 
which  seems  to  be  such  a  mystery,  that 
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they  are  certainly  In  the  wonderful  tra- 
dition of  the  questionable  pictures  and 
the  information  which  we  were  provided 
at  the  time  of  the  Meat  Inspection  Act. 

I  should  like  to  heartily  concur  in  the 
gentleman's  concern  that  the  Members 
get  mysteriously  propagandized  right 
here  within  a  few  feet  of  this  chamber 
by  material  which  is  not  always  perti- 
nent and  p)erhaps  not  always  accurate  or 
even  creditable 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  would  point  out  that  on 
page  16  of  the  report  there  is  an  appen- 
dix to  the  statement  by  Alan  Boyd,  In- 
dicating why  the  present  code  in  vol- 
untary use.  Code  31.8,  is  not  suflttdent. 

It  so  happens,  if  the  gentleman  will 
look,  he  will  find  Georgia  does  not  have 
safety  jurisdiction  over  gas  pipelines. 
He  will  find  also,  on  4,  it  says  the  code 
does  not  require  uniform  marking  of  the 
exact  locations  of  lines;  and  6,  the  code 
does  not  require  imiform  construction 
specificatrons  for  new  pipelines. 

No.  it  will  not  stop  every  bulldozer.  It 
will  not  stop  accidents.  But  it  can  show 
the  bulldozer  operator  where  the  lines 
are  and  help  improve  the  present 
situation. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
and  I  are  not  in  disagreement,  except 
on  the  pictures. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  want  to  point  out 
to  my  good  friend  from  Georgia  that  I 
have  not  placed  pictures  in  the  lobby  to 
which  he  refers.  I  want  to  point  out  to 
him,  however,  that  those  pictures  show 
what  can  happen  if  there  is  a  gas  pipe- 
line fire  or  explosion.  I  recognize  very 
clearly  that  we  cannot  assure  in  every- 
one's district  no  bulldozer  is  going  to 
drive  througn 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  will  yield  when  I  get 
done. 

We  cannot  assuie  that  it  is  not  going 
to  go  through  every  pipeline  in  every- 
one's district,  but  the  function  of  those 
pictures  and  this  legislation  Is  to  try  to 
assure  that  we  pass  a  good  piece  of  pipe- 
line legislation  today.  Those  pictures 
show  what  happens  when  there  is  a  gas 
pipeline  explosion  and  they  give  an  un- 
derstanding of  how  big  a  crater  we  have 
when  we  have  an  explosion  such  as  that. 
Some  of  these  craters  are  the  size  of  a 
football  field.  There  is  need  for  more  ef- 
fort by  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
States  both  in  terms  of  the  consequences 
and  the  need.  I  want  to  point  out  to  my 
friend  one  thing  is  very  plain  from  those 
pictures,  namely,  that  a  great  deal  of 
misfortune  accompanied  one  of  these 
blasts.  Perhaps  this  pipeline  was  not 
buried  deep  enough  or  was  not  placed 
well  enough  in  the  ground.  Possibly  it 
was  not  well  marked  as  to  the  place 
where  it  was.  That  information  is  not 
available  to  me.  However,  these  are  the 
kinds  of  things  that  we  are  going  to  need 
to  understand  if  we  are  going  to  protect 
the  gentleman's  district  and  the  other 


districts  around  the  country  from  the 
kinds  of  hazards  that  we  saw  there. 

Now  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  J  Georgia.  Let  me 
say  those  pictures  are  emotional,  pure 
and  simple. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  You  can  call  them  emo- 
tional if  you  want  to. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  If  you 
want  to  show  what  the  force  of  gas  is. 
you  can  just  take  a  napalm  bomb  and 
show  the  pictures  of  burned  children.  It 
is  Just  exactly  the  same  kind  of  thing. 
But  there  is  nothing  in  this  bill  which 
would  have  prevented  an  occurrence 
such  as  this,  when  a  bulldozer  is  grading 
an  area  and  digging  and  hits  a  pipeline. 
The  objection  I  have  and  most  of  us  have 
is  to  the  manner  in  which  this  is  done.  It 
is  a  mystery  as  to  how  those  pictures 
occurred. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  For  the  benefit  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia,  there  is  no 
emotionalism  here.  This  is  a  calm  and 
commonsense  presentation.  If  the  gentle- 
man chooses  to  find  emotionalism,  it  is 
inside  him  and  not  inside  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  hope  you  will 
save  those  pictures  so  when  we  have  the 
bulldozer  operator  inspection  bill  you 
can  use  those  pictiires  over  again  to 
show  us  all  of  the  dangers  that  are  in- 
volved in  improper  bulldozer  operation. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  will  not  be  instructed 
by  the  gentleman  as  to  what  pictures  I 
will  use  or  when  I  will  use  them.  As  I 
indicated  to  the  gentleman,  I  was  not 
the  one  who  placed  them  there,  but  for 
his  benefit — and  this  is  said  in  a  spirit  of 
friendship — it  might  be  well  for  the 
gentleman  to  go  out  and  take  a  look  at 
those  pictures.  Then  he  might  have  a 
little  different  attitude  toward  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  which  has  been  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  affects 
one  of  the  most  vital  parts  of  this  bill. 
It  determines  the  effectiveness  of  this 
statute  to  correct  dangerous  conditions 
with  respect  to  existing  lines  in  the 
ground  under  every  major  city  of  our 
country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  full  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  a  question 
if  I  could  have  his  attention. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
not  refer  to 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  have  not  yielded  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  but  I  want 
to  make  it  quite  clear 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  will  state  his  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chainnan.  is  this 
the  regular  order  of  business? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlemsm  from 
New  York  (Mr.  OttingerI  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Again.  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  this  in  regular  order? 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  that  it  is 
in  regular  order. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
interpretation  placed  on  section  3(b)  in 
the  colloquy  which  took  place  earlier  in 
which  the  majority  and  minority  agreed 
that  the  Secretary  could  issue  general 
requirements  for  correction  of  hazardous 
conditions  as  they  may  appear  through- 
out the  counti-y,  does  some  violence  to  the 
actual  words  used  in  the  section.  I  would 
ask  if  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  I  Mr 
Staggers],  would  press  for  clarification 
of  this  language  to  reflect  the  views  ex- 
pressed on  the  Floor  today,  in  the  con- 
ference between  the  House  and  the  other 
body. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  will  certainly  assure 
the   gentleman   from    New    York    (Mi 
OTTINGER]  that  we  shall  do  evei-ything  in 
conference   to  maintain  the   provision.s 
and  the  position  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  the  CleiK 
read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TECHNICAL    PIPELINE  SAFETY   STANDARDS 
COMMITTEE 

SBC.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  . 
Technical  Pipeline  Safety  Standards  Com- 
mittee. The  Committee  shall  be  appointed  \r 
the  Secretary,  alter  consultation  with  public 
and  private  agencies  concerned  with  th( 
technical  aspect  of  the  transportation  of  g.-i.^ 
or  the  operation  of  pipeline  facilities,  uiik 
shall  be  composed  of  fifteen  members  each 
of  whom  shall  be  exi>erlenced  in  the  safet;. 
regulation  of  the  transportation  of  gas  and 
of  pipeline  facilities  or  technically  qualiflett 
by  training  and  experience  in  one  or  mori' 
fields  of  engineering  applied  In  the  transpor- 
tation of  gas  or  the  operation  of  pipeline  fa- 
cilities to  evaluate  gas  pipeline  safety  stand- 
ards, as  follows: 

( 1 )  Five  members  shall  be  selected  from 
governmental  agencies,  including  State  anc! 
Federal  Governments,  two  of  whom,  .iftc-r 
consultation  with  representatives  of  the  ni:- 
tlonal  organization  of  State  commissions, 
shall  be  State  commissioners; 

(2)  Four  members  shall  be  selected  froii. 
the  natural  g^as  industry  after  cons\iltatio:i 
with  industry  representatives,  not  less  thai; 
three  of  whom  shall  be  currently  engaged  ;n 
the  active  operation  of  natural  gas  pipeline. ; 
and 

(3)  Six  members  shall  be  selected  from 
the  general  public. 

(b;  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  tlu- 
Committee  all  proposed  standards  and 
amendments  to  such  standards  and  affo:a 
such  Committee  a  reasonable  opportunity, 
not  to  exceed  ninety  days,  unless  extencita 
by  the  Secretary,  to  prepare  a  report  on  th' 
technical  feasibility,  reasonableness,  anti 
practicability  of  each  such  proposal.  Each 
report  by  the  Committee,  including  any  nr.- 
nority  views,  shall  be  published  by  the  Sec- 
retary .and  form  a  part  of  the  proceedings  fcr 
the  promulgation  of  standards.  In  the  evem 
that  the  Secretary  rejects  the  conclusions  ■■: 
the  majority  of  the  Committee,  he  shall  no- 
be  bound  by  such  conclusions  but  shall  pun- 
llsh  his  reasons  for  rejection  thereof.  The 
Committee  may  propose  safety  standards  U>'- 
pipellne  facilities  and  the  transportation  •■. 
gas  to  the  Secretary  for  his  consideration.  .\i: 
proceedings  of  the  Committee  shall  be  re- 
corded and  the  record  of  each  such  proceed- 
ing shall  be  available  for  public  inspection. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Committee  other  than 
Federal  employees  may  be  compensated  at  ^ 
rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  not  to  ex- 
ceed $100  per  diem  (including  travel  tUne» 
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when  engaged  In  the  actual  duties  of  the 
Committee.  All  members,  while  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business, 
may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including 
per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence  as  authorized 
by  section  5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
for  persons  In  the  Government  service  em- 
ployed Intermittently.  Paymente  under  this 
section  shall  not  render  members  of  the 
Committee  employee*  or  officials  of  the 
United  States  for  any  purpose. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  colloquy  appear 
before  the  reading  of  section  4,  since  it 
pertains  to  section  3. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    DINGELL 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  icad  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dingell:  On 
page  28,  beginning  in  line  16,  strike  out 
each  of  whom  shall  be  experienced  In  the 
afety  regulation  of  the  transportation  of  gas 
.ind  of  pipeline  facilities  or  technically 
qualified  by  training  and  experience  In  one 
(T  more  fields  of  engineering  applied  in  the 
transportation  of  gas  or  the  operation  of 
pipeline  facilities  to  evaluate  gas  pipeline 
safety  standards". 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mi:  Chairman,  this  bill 
establishes  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
technical  committees  that  has  been 
established  by  Congress.  Over  the  years 
we  have  established  in  abundance  ad- 
visory committees.  But  first  let  us  look 
at  the  language  this  amendment  would 
.strike.  You  will  find  that  the  language 
ihat  would  be  stricken  requires  that  each 
and  evei-y  member  of  this  advisory  com- 
mittee shall  oome  from,  at  one  point  or 
another  in  his  career,  the  natural  gas 
industry. 

Now,  the  language  of  this  section 
caused  much  trouble  to  the  committee. 
As  a  result  of  the  trouble  this  amend- 
ment caused  the  committee,  a  change 
was  made  which  appears  on  page  29  of 
the  bill  where  the  number  of  members 
•vvho  would  be  selected  from  the  general 
public  was  raised  to  six,  and  the  number 
of  members  of  this  advisory  committee 
who  would  be  selected  from  the  natural 
fcas  industry,  after  consultation  with  in- 
dustry representatives,  was  reduced  from 
five  to  four,  one  being  taken  from  the 
iudustiy  and  in  turn  being  given  to  the 

niblic  at  large. 

Now.  it  is  not  my  purpose  in  this 
,!mendment  to  deny  the  representatives 

1  the  natural  gas  pipeline  industry  fair 
;  (^presentation  upon  this  advisory  com- 
mittee. It  is  my  purpose  only  to  see  that 
: his  advisory  committee  is  broadly  lepre- 

'r'ntative.  I  would  point  out  in  the  lan- 

uage  of   the   report,   in   the  minority 

lews,  points  out  that  the  language  of 
;lie  bill  limits  the  membership  of  this 

:>mmittee  for  all  intents  and  purposes  to 
.ndividuals  who  are  now  in  or  in  the 
past  have  been  members  of  the  gas  pipe- 

ine  industry.  This  would  exclude 
members  of  the  regulatory  agencies  who 
:iad  not  worked  in  the  industry,  or  aca- 
demic personnel  who  had  not  worked 
specifically  in  engineering  applied  in  the 


transportation  of  gas,  or  in  the  operation 
of  pipeline  facilities. 

Remember,  there  is  a  large  body  of 
knowledge  that  is  available  in  this  coun- 
try for  tills  kind  of  a  technical  commit- 
tee. There  are  the  schools  of  engineering. 
There  are  the  people  who  are  in  city  gov- 
erment  who  might  be  from  the  munici- 
pal department  of  public  safety,  or  the 
department  of  engineering  of  a  large 
city.  These  would  be  excluded  by  the 
language  of  the  bill  unless  this  amend- 
ment is  adopted.  No  one  may  serve  as  a 
member  of  this  committee  under  the  bill 
imless  they  have  been  in  and  experienced 
by  training  or  experience  in  one  or  more 
fields  of  engineering  applied  to  the  trans- 
portation of  gas,  or  the  operation  of  pipe- 
line facilities. 

■niere  may  be  large  numbei-s  of  peo- 
ple available  in  the  countiT  who  at  one 
time  or  another  had  been  membei-s  of  a 
State  regulatory  agency.  Conceivably 
those  persons  would  be  barred  from 
membersliip  on  this  technical  committee. 
In  addition  to  this,  it  must  be  noted 
that  there  are  large  numbers  of  mem- 
bers of  the  bar  who  would  be  excluded 
who  have  valuable  contributions  to  make 
to  an  organism  of  this  kind. 

In  addition  to  this,  persons  who  might 
have  come  from  the  labor  movement,  or 
who  might  have  come  from  the  cham- 
bers of  commerce,  or  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufactui-ers,  or  retired 
judges,  would  be  excluded.  Also  rep- 
resentatives of  consumer  groups  conceiv- 
ably would  be  barred  because  they  would 
fail  to  meet  this  requirement. 

If  this  amendment  is  adopted,  the  bill 
will  provide  for  a  technical  safety  stand- 
ards committee  which  will  have  five  rep- 
presentatives  from  governmental  agen- 
cies. State  and  Federal,  including  repre- 
sentatives of  State  commissions,  and 
State  commissioners;  four  members  will 
come  right  straight  from  the  gas  indus- 
trj'.  so  that  the  voice  of  the  gas  industry 
may  be  heard  clearly  and  without  any 
conflict  or  denial.  Six  members  will  come 
from  the  general  public,  sometlring  al- 
ways clearly  recognized  as  being  highly 
desirable. 

Why  is  it  important  that  this  com- 
mittee be  fairly  constituted?  It  is  obvious 
that  this  committee,  from  a  reading  of 
the  legislation,  has  responsibility  and 
powers  far  more  broad  than  we  have  ever 
seen  in  the  instances  of  other  technical 
committees  before.  Why?  They  may 
originate  standards  themselves,  and  may 
present  them  to  the  SecretaiT  who  must 
adopt  them,  or  else  publish  his  reasons 
why  he  does  not  do  so. 

Second,  they  have  almost  a  veto 
power  over  the  safety  standards  that  the 
Secretai-y  will  promulgate.  This  is  a  far 
more  sweeping  power  than  we  have  af- 
forded in  the  case  of  auto  safety.  This 
is  a  far  more  sweeping  power  than  we 
have  afforded  in  tenns  of  advisory  com- 
mittees set  up  with  regard  to  food  and 
drugs,  or  advisory  committees  set  up  with 
regard  to  water  pollution. 

This  is  why  the  amendment  should 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  the  House  that  this  particular 


committee,  which  is  authorized  in  this 
bill,  is  in  and  of  itself  a  Technical  Pipe- 
line Safety  Standaids  Committee.  This 
is  not  a  policy  committee,  but  a  com- 
mittee that  will  be  dealing  with  the  com- 
plex and  intricate  problems  involved  in 
gas  transportation  and  gas  pipelines. 

As  a  further  argument  against  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  good  friend 
from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Dingell  J ,  this  com- 
mittee will  be  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary himself,  and  I  am  confident  that  tlie 
present  SecretaiT  of  Ti-ansportation,  or 
any  future  Secretary,  would  not  load 
down  a  committee  with  numbers  whose 
point  of  view  would  be  adverse  to  the 
public  interest.  He  would  ti-y  in  every 
way  possible  to  bring  the  greatest  ex- 
pertise possible  in  the  safety  field  to  the 
committee. 

Your  committee  wrote  into  this  bill 
that  five  members  would  come  from  the 
State  and  Federal  Governments,  four 
members  from  the  natural  gas  industry 
and  six  members  are  to  be  selected  from 
the  public. 

It  is  vei-y  easy,  in  my  opinion,  to  go 
to  the  general  public  or  to  go  into  areas 
other  than  the  natural  gas  industry  and 
into  the  State  and  Federal  Governments 
to  find  people  who  do  possess  the  ex- 
pertise that  would  enable  them  to  make 
a  contribution  to  the  mission  of  this 
Technical  Pipeline  Service  Standards 
Committee. 

We  have  nimierous  engineers  and  col- 
lege professors  and  others  who  are 
knowledgeable  along  this  line. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Let  us  say  that  the 
President  or  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation has  an  engineer  or  a  college  pro- 
fessor or  a  law  school  dean  or  an  out- 
standing safety  expert  from,  let  us  say, 
a  major  city  like  the  city  of  New  York— 
what  qualifications  is  that  man  going  to 
have  to  meet  in  terms  of  experience  and 
background? 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  He  is  going  to  have 
to  be  experienced  in  safety  regulations  in 
the  transportation  of  gas. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  All  right,  where  is  he 
going  to  get  that? 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  As  to  pipelines,  for 
instance — that  is  one  area — or  to  be  tech- 
nically qualified  by  training  and  experi- 
ence in  one  or  more  fields  of  engineering 
applying  to  the  transportation  of  gas  or 
the  operation  of  a  pipeline. 

The  reason  we  put  that  first  phrase  In 
there,  and  the  gentleman  was  not  on  the 
subcommittee,  we  saw  where  there  could 
be  practical  trained  mechanics  and  peo- 
ple who  for  example,  and  two  of  them 
appeared  before  our  committee  and  they 
were  not  engineers,  and  had  never  been 
to  a  college  a  day  in  their  lives,  I  do  not 
think — but  they  had  good  practical 
knowledge  of  pipelines  and  pipeline 
safety  and  we  wanted  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  them  and  others  similarly  situ- 
ated to  serve.  Therefore,  we  put  in  the 
additional  proviso  that  says  "experience 
in  safety  regulations  of  the  transporta- 
tion of  gas." 

Mr.  DINGELL.  What  this  amendment 
really  says  is>  that  these  people  have  to 
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come  from  the  natural  gas  Industry  or 
they  have  to  be  engineers  with  experi- 
ence In  natural  gas — which  means  that 
they  either  come  from  the  gas  Industry 
or  they  cannot  get  on  the  Technical 
Pipeline  Safety  Standards  Committee 
that  this  legislation  would  establish. 

Mr.  KORNEOAY.  No:  they  have  to 
know  something  about  gas  because  that 
Is  their  mission.  They  do  not  have  to 
come  from  the  industry. 

Mr.  DINGELX,.  Where  else  are  they  go- 
ing to  get  that  kind  of  experience  if  they 
do  not  come  from  the  Industry — are  we 
going  to  use  everybody  from  the 
Industry? 

Mr.  KORNEOAY.  There  are  schools  in 
this  country,  I  assume,  that  are  staffed 
and  equipped  and  filled  with  people  who 
know  about  gas. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Let  us  say  the  Presi- 
dent has  an  outstanding  Federal  judge 
who  he  wants  to  appoint.  Could  he  ap- 
point him? 

Mr.  KORNEOAY.  Not  unless  he  knows 
about  ^as.  This  is  not  a  policy  com- 
mittee— ^it  is  a  technical  committee. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  want  to  treat  with 
that  point  with  the  gentleman  in  a  min- 
ute. Let  us  say  the  President  has  an  out- 
standing dean  of  law  school  or  an  engi- 
neering school  whom  he  wishes  to  ap- 
point. Could  he  appoint  him? 

Mr.  KORNEOAY.  That  would  depend 
upon  whether  he  knew  anything  about 
natural  gas  and  the  transportation  of 
gas. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Let  us  say  the  Presi- 
dent has  the  head  of  the  safety  engineer- 
ing department  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
Pittsburgh.  Detroit,  or  Cleveland  as  the 
man  whom  he  wishes  to  appoint.  Could 
he  appoint  him? 

Mr.  KORNEOAY.  Yes:  he  could  ap- 
point him. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Not  unless  he  comes 
from  the  gas  Industry:  not  unless  he  Is 
experienced  In  safety  regulation  and  the 
transportation  of  gas:  not  unless  he  has 
an  engineering  degree  in  the  handling  of 
natural  gas.  That  is  precisely  why  the 
amendment  is  offered. 

Mr  KORNEOAY  Yes:  he  could. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has  ex- 
pired. 

I  On  request  of  Mr.  Dincell.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Kornegay  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  4  additional  min- 
utes. > 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  KORNEOAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  That  is  precisely  why 
the  amendment  is  offered,  because  a  per- 
son who  Is  lacking  either  in  practical 
working  experience  in  the  gas  Industry, 
which  means  associations,  connections, 
and  everything  else  in  the  industry,  or 
unless  he  has  a  degree  in  engineering, 
specializing  in  natural  gas  transmission, 
he  cannot  be  appointed  to  the  committee. 
You  are  denying  safety  engineers  the 
opportunity  of  participating  in  this  field. 
You  are  denying  retired  Federal  judges 
the  opiportimlty  of  participating  In  this 
field.  You  are  denying  attorneys,  you  are 
denying  accountants,  you  are  denying 
educators,  you  are  denying  people  who 
might  be  concerned  with  the  expansion 


of  our  cities  the  opportunity  of  partici- 
pating. You  would  exclude  demogra- 
phers, who  are  capable  of  making  popu- 
lation expansion  projections  and  that 
kind  of  thing.  If  you  are  going  to  have 
a  committee  of  this  kind,  the  committee 
ought  to  be  broad  enough  to  Include 
everyone  in  the  society  who  has  some 
useful  information  to  bring  to  It. 

Mr.  KORNEOAY.  Let  me  Just  com- 
ment on  that  and  say  that  if  this  were 
a  policy  committee  I  would  agree  with 
the  gentleman.  But  this  Is  a  technical 
committee  which  is  called  together  to 
bring  the  best  brains  in  the  gas  pipeline 
field  In  the  country  together  to  deter- 
mine what  is  the  best  and  safest  type  of 
pipe  and  what  is  the  best  and  safest  way 
to  transport  gas. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Let  us  talk  about  that. 
The  gentleman  has  said  that  the  Com- 
mission will  not  make  policy.  I  refer  to 
page  29.  hne  9,  subsection  ib).  Under 
that  language,  before  the  Secretary  can 
promulgate  any  kind  of  standard — 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
Committee  all  proposed  standards  and 
amendments  to  such  standards  and  afford 
such  Committee  a  reasonable  opportunity, 
not  to  exceed  ninety  days,  unless  extended 
by  the  Secretary,  to  prepare  a  report  on  the 
technical  feasibility,  reasonableness,  and 
practicability  of  each  such  proposal. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  What  this  says  Is  that 
he  cannot  do  anything  without  first  hav- 
ing his  actions  cleared  by  the  committee. 
I  say  to  my  good  friend  that  that  is  mak- 
ing policy. 

Let  us  go  a  little  further.  If  he  rejects 
the  conclusion,  he  does  not  have  to  be 
boimd.  but  he  must  publish  his  reasons 
for  rejecting  it.  Then  let  us  go  a  little 
further.  I  am  now  referring  to  line  20  of 
page  29  of  the  bill : 

The  Committee  may  propose  safety  stand- 
ards for  pipeline  facilities  and  the  transpor- 
tation of  gas  to  the  Secretary  for  his  con- 
sideration. 

So  not  only  do  they  get  the  veto,  or 
almost  a  veto,  but  in  like  manner  they 
have  the  power  of  insisting  that  he  take 
certain  actions.  That  again  is  policy. 

I  say  when  they  have  powers  as  broad 
as  this  they  are  a  policy  committee. 
There  is  no  way  of  denying  they  do  have 
the  power  to  make  policy.  Not  only  is 
there  no  way  of  denying  they  have  the 
power  to  make  policy,  but  In  the  same 
fashion  other  persons,  c'tizens-at-large 
who  might  be  living  on  these  pipelines, 
municipal  officials  who  have  a  high  re- 
sponsibility for  public  safety,  all  the 
deans  of  the  law  schools,  attorneys, 
people  who  are  experienced  In  the  mak- 
ing of  regulations,  conservationists,  the 
whole  of  our  society  is  excluded  by  the 
language  of  the  bill,  except  for  persons 
who  come  from  the  pipeline  industry. 
That  is  why  this  amendment  is  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  That  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  am  impressed  with  the  nature  of  the 
oratory,  but  not  with  the  facts  as  they 
relate  to  this  piece  of  legislation.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  bill  states  clearly 


that  anyone  who  Is  qualified  by  train- 
ing and  experience  in  fields  that  are  ap- 
plicable to  the  transportation  of  gas 
would  be  eligible  to  be  on  this  Commis- 
sion. 

We  could  have  the  steam  engineer,  we 
could  have  the  stationary  engineer,  we 
could  have  the  mechanical  engineer,  we 
could  have  the  petroleum  engineer — we 
could  have  any  number  of  people  who 
have  knowledge  and  expertise  related 
to  this  field  who  could  be  eligible  for  this 
Commission. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  find  that  I  share  the 
concern  expressed  by  my  friend  and  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
because  the  language  clearly  limit.s 
When  we  take  this  language  of  qualifi- 
cation in  context  with  the  very  careful 
consultation  the  Secretary  must  hold 
with  this  technical  committee,  if  he  dis- 
agrees with  it,  he  has  to  express  his  dis- 
agreement in  writing.  It  may  originate. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  really  an  advisor\- 
body,  I  think.  In  a  broad  sense.  It  Is  not 
always  necessary  to  look  only  to  the  in- 
dustry, and  I  submit  that  this  does  con- 
fine the  selection  very  closely  to  the  in- 
dustry  or  industry -oriented   persons. 

That  is  not  necessarily  a  disqualifica- 
tion but  it  should  not  be  the  exclusive 
qualification.  I  grant  there  are  member.s 
of  State  public  utilities  commissions  and 
perhaps  of  some  local  city  regulator>- 
bodies  who  could  qualify,  but  I  can  thinic 
of  others  who  might  be  able  to  make 
contributions  and  yet  not  have  been  en- 
gaged in  a  field  of  engineering  or  of  ex- 
perience applied  In  the  transportation  of 
gas.  I  can  think  of  a  hydraulic  engineer 
who  might  have  a  contribution  to  make. 

Generally,  a  person  trained  in  almo.si 
any  of  the  engineering  disciplines,  imre- 
lated  to  this,  would  have  some  contribu- 
tion he  could  make.  An  expert  in  soils 
might  have  a  contribution  that  could  be 
made. 

We  are  not  limiting  this  only  to  the 
members  who  come  from  the  Industry 
Itself.  In  the  language  we  require  that  at 
least  four  members  shall  be  selected  from 
the  natural  gas  industry,  and  even  the 
six  members  from  the  general  public 
shall  have  this  specific  type  of  experi- 
ence. 

I  think  it  would  be"  far  more  in  the 
public  interest  to  broaden  this.  If  we 
want  to  apply  it  to  the  four  who  come 
from  the  Industry,  or  even  to  the  five 
additional  ones  coming  from  govern- 
ment, that  is  acceptable,  but  we  should 
not  apply  it  to  every  public  member 
and  say  that  there  shall  be  no  lay 
opinion,  that  a  good  economist  might  not 
be  able  to  participate. 

All  of  these  are  not  just  purely  techni- 
cal considerations  in  the  very  narrow 
confining  sense  of  relating  to  the  trans- 
portation of  gas.  These  are  matters  of 
broad  public  concern.  I  would  urge  verj' 
strongly  that  this  committee  consider 
the  wisdom  of  broadening  the  commit- 
tee. It  is  not  achieved  merely  by  saying 
six  shall  come  from  the  public,  because 
the  six  have  this  burden  of  qualification 
placed  on  their  backs. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 
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Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  very  brlefiy  to  point  out.  for  ex- 
ample, under  this  It  would  be  most 
doubtful  If  one  who  could  give  a  good 
economic  analysis  on  what  pipeline 
safety  would  cost,  such  as  an  economist, 
could  be  Included  in  the  committee.  It 
Is  also  quite  probable  that  a  former 
Member  of  Congress  who  had  served  on 
the  subcommittee  which  wrote  this  bill 
might  be  precluded,  and  he  might  well 
have  a  most  valuable  contribution  to 
make.  Perhaps  others  in  metallurgy,  or 
hydraulic  engineering  or  in  electronic 
engineering  could  be  of  great  use,  but 
would  be  denied  participation.  The  gen- 
eral public  would  be  denied  the  advan- 
tage of  their  knowledge  and  experience 
because  of  their  exclusion  by  this  lan- 
t-uage.  which  this  amendment  seeks  to 
strike.  _^  ^ 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  The  way  the 
language  is  written  that  does  not  happen 
to  be  the  case  if  it  Is  Interpreted  in  any 
way  reasonably,  because  anybody  who 
has  any  expertise  in  the  field  of  engi- 
neering who  has  any  relationship  to  the 
transportation  of  gas  or  the  operation  of 
pipeline  facilities  Is  covered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  suggest  the  gentleman 
is  using  the  term  "relationship"  inter- 
changeably with  "applied  in  the  trans- 
poi-tation."  and  there  is  a  difference. 
Tliere  is  a  difference.  We  discussed  this 
quite  extensively  in  committee,  and  I 
expressed  the  same  reservation  there. 

This  clearly  carries  the  connotation 
tiiat  the  person  shall  have  gained  the 
experience  In  the  field  of  .!,'as  transporta- 
tion, and  that  Is  what  I  object  to. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  appreciate  the 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  to  see  that  this  Technical 
Pipeline  Safety  Standards  Committee  is 
highly  representative  of  the  public  and 
in  the  public  interest.  But  this  15-mem- 
ber  committee  must  be  technical  for  a 
very  special  reason.  It  is  I  believe  rep- 
resentative of  the  public.  That  reason 
is.  if  they  do  not  know  something  about 
pipelines  and  the  transmission  of  gas 
there  is  very,  very,  very  little  chance 
they  can  contribute  anything  to  pipeline 
safety. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that 
we  should,  for  example,  make  eligible 
the  inclusion  of  economists  on  this  tech- 
nical committee.  I  submit  that  person- 
nel of  that  type  should  compose  the 
.■;taff  of  this  Technical  Plpelme  Safety 
Standards  Committee. 

This  language  says  "15  members  each 
of  whom  shall  be  experienced  in  the 
safety  regulation  of  the  transportation 
of  gas  and  of  pipeline  facilities  or  tech- 
nically qualified  by  training  and  experi- 
ence In  one  or  more  fields  of  engineer- 
ing applied  In  the  transportation  of  gas 
or  the  operation  of  pipeline  facilities  to 
evaluate  gas  pipeline  safety  standards." 
That  language  is  broad  enough  to  in- 
clude any  man  of  any  engineering  dis- 
cipline, for  example,  who  knows  some- 
thing about  this  business  and  who  can 
make  some  contribution. 


Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  friend  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  this  would  open  the  door  to  any  per- 
son who  had  tmining  and  experience  as 
a  civil  engineer,  because  that  is  one  of 
the  sciences  which  is  applied  in  connec- 
tion with  the  transpoitation  of  gas  or 
the  operation  of  pipeline  facilities. 

It  would  apply,  I  would  think,  to  any- 
body with  training  and  experience  in 
chemical  engineering,  because  this  is  one 
of  the  engineering  sciences  which  is 
applied. 

One  would  have  to  go  pretty  far  afield 
in  the  engineering  sciences  to  get  away 
from  an  engineering  science  that  was 
not  in  some  way  applied  in  connection 
with  the  transportation  of  gas  or  the 
operation  of  pipeline  facilities. 

If  the  committee  had  Intended  that 
these  people  had  to  be  people  actually 
engaged  In  or  employed  In  the  pipeline 
industry,  it  seems  to  me  the  committee 
would  have  written  in  that  language. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  The  gentleman  is 
exactly  right.  I  am  not  on  the  commit- 
tee, but  I  am  sure,  from  reading  the 
language,  it  was  not  the  intention  of 
the  committee  that  these  people  would 
all  come  from  Industry,  because  there 
are  three  categories  mentioned.  A  divi- 
sion is  made.  Five  members  must  be 
representative  of  the  Federal  and  State 
public  agencies.  Four  must  come  from 
the  natmal  eas  Industry.  The  remain- 
ing six  must  come  from  the  general 
public. 

It  is  intended  that  these  people  not  all 
be  industry  people,  but  that  they  just 
simply  be,  no  matter  from  where  they 
come,  people  who  have  some  knowledge 
and  can  contribute  in  a  technical  way 
to  pipeline  safety. 
I  totally  agree  with  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  The  gentleman 
from  California  mentioned  one  specialty 
which  I  listened  to  and  was  interested  In. 
He  mentioned  an  expert  in  soils.  Does 
the  gentleman  have  any  doubt  about 
that? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  would  say  a 
corrosion  engineer  is  a  must  to  anybody 
who  has  any  knowledge  or  part  of  the 
pipeline  business. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  my  friend. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentleman  said. 
"All  right.  We  are  going  to  get  six  mem- 
bers of  the  general  public."  I  want  you 
to  listen  to  what  kind  of  member  of  the 
general  public  he  refers  to.  If  this  kind 
of  a  person  Is  representative  of  the  gen- 
eral public,  then  both  my  good  friend 
from  Louisiana  and  I  are  qualified  to  be 
Queen  of  the  May.  I  read  from  the  bill: 
"each  of  whom  shall  be  experienced  in 
the  safety  regulation  of  the  transporta- 
tion of  gas  and  of  pipeline  facilities  or 
technically  qualified  by  training  and  ex- 
perience In  one  or  more  fields  of  engi- 
neering applied  in  the  transportation  of 
gas  or  the  operation  of  pipeline  facilities 


to  evaluate  gas  pipeline  safety  stand- 
ards." 

These  are  the  kinds  of  people  you  will 
get  from  the  general  public.  Tlie  only 
place  you  will  find  a  man  like  that  is  a 
retired  engineer  who  worked  for  the  gas 
industry  or  a  retired  executive  of  the 
gas  industry.  All  I  want  here  is  fairplay. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Would  the  gen- 
tleman want  representatives  of  the  gen- 
eral public  with  those  abilities  as  set 
forth  In  the  legislation  or  does  he  think 
some  of  these  know-lt-alls,  like  Mr. 
Nadar,  who  really  knows  notliing  about 
anything  but  professes  to  know  evei-y- 
thing  about  everything,  would  better 
serve  the  Interests  of  the  public? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  coiisent  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.   Will   the  gentleman 

yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGEXL.  I  am  not  comment- 
ing on  that,  but  the  only  thing  I  say  is  if 
you  will  call  them  from  the  general  pub- 
lic, then  I  say  let  us  really  have  thc-m 
from  the  geneial  public.  Furthermore,  I 
point  out  that  the  five  members  will  come 
from   Government    agencies,   and   they 
hp.vc  to  meet  the  same  unfair  and  unreal- 
istic test.  I  have  no  objection  to  saying 
that  we  have  to  have  representation— and 
I  am  not  trying  to  stack  this  body  against 
the  industry— those  four  representatives 
have  to  come  from  industiy  and  a  num- 
ber from  Federal  agencies  and  a  num- 
ber from  State  agencies.  I  am  satisfied 
that  with  the  language  of  the  amend- 
ment the  natural  gas  industry  will  get 
ver>'  fair  consideration.  But  without  the 
language  of  the  amendment  I  have  grave 
doubt  that  you  will  have  a  representa- 
tive body  both  approving  the  standards 
of  the  Secretaiy  and  submitting  stand- 
ards to  him  that  for  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses he  almost  must  accept. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  as  long  as  the  Secretary 
has  the  authority  to  appoint  this  com- 
mittee, he  will  try  to  look  after  his  kind. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man may  be  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ob- 
ject. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chaiitnan, 
I  rise  In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  overwhelmed  at 
the  extent  to  which  the  opponents  of  this 
legislation  want  to  go  in  trying  to  ob- 
fuscate what  was  the  intent  of  the  sub- 
committee in  writing  this  language. 
There  was  no  intention  on  the  part  of 
the  subcommittee — and  I  say  it  as  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee  and  I  would 
be  happy  to  have  the  concurrence  of 
other  members  of  the  subcommittee  or 
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of  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee — to 
limit  the  membership  of  the  Technical 
Pipeline  Safety  Standards  Committee 
only  to  those  people  who  had  been  em- 
ployed in  the  pipeline  industry  either 
directly  or  indirectly. 

Now,  I  would  suggest  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  that  one  could  And  suf- 
ficiently qualified  personnel  in  any  of  a 
niunber  of  universities  in  his  own  State 
who  have  no  connection  with  the  pipe- 
line industry  directly  or  indirectly  and 
who  would  qualify  as  public  members  of 
this  commission.  I  woiild  suggest  just 
out  of  hand  six  different  categories  that 
might  be  appropriate:  a  soil  scientist,  a 
stationary  engineer,  a  mechanical  engi- 
neer, even  an  architect,  a  civil  engineer, 
or  perhaps  someone  who  was  attending 
that  urUverslty  and  who  has  been  a 
laborer  for  a  pipeline  company  and  who 
knows  something  about  pipelines  in  the 
ground  or  above  the  ground. 

Eliminated.  I  am  sure,  would  be  a 
farmer  if  he  knew  nothing  about  soils  as 
they  relate  to  pipelines  but  only  about 
soils  as  khey  relate  to  com  growing.  I 
am  sure  we  could  exclude,  on  the  basis 
of  the  language  we  have  written  here, 
newspapermen  or  ex-televlslon  commer- 
cial amnouncers  who  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  pipes  or  the  question  of  the 
pressures  within  pipes  or  the  soil  in  which 
pipes  are  laid  or  valves  or  the  various 
technical  aspects  of  this  problem. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  not  to 
handle    the    subject    of    the    supposed 
meaning  of  this  language  by  making  so 
many  presumptive  interpretations.  We 
do  not  make  for  good  legislative  history 
in  this  fashion.  When  we  took  this  sub- 
ject up  for  consideration  in  the  subcom- 
mittee there  was  little  question  about 
the  meanini?  of  the  language.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  clearly  does  not 
serve  to  Improve  the  language  of  the 
legislation.  The  report  as  it  relates  to 
this  particular  matter  would  have  the 
Technical  Advisory  Committee  composed 
of  trained  and  experienced  people  in  one 
or  more  fields  of  engineering  which  have 
application    to    pipeline    safety.    Those 
from  industry  would  have  a  direct  in- 
dustry connection  in  their  background. 
Those  from  Government  might  or  might 
not  have   come   from  industry   this  Is 
frankly  the  situation.  It  could  apply  to 
people  with  these  qualifications  from  re- 
lated   industries    or    disciplines — some 
being  trained  engineers  or  people  with 
related  experience  in  other  fields.  The 
public  members  of  the  Technical  Com- 
mittee would  be  subject  to  these  qualifi- 
cations, and  this  provision  as  spelled  out 
in  the  bill. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
just  asked  the  subcommittee  chairman 
of  the  Conunittee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  if  it  was  the  intent,  that 
there  would  be  civil  engineers,  there 
would  be  mechanical  engineers  or  chem- 
ical engineers  or  others  representing 
various  engineering  fields  having  appli- 
cation in  the  pipeline  business,  that 
would  be  qualified  in  this  category  to 
serve,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  they 
had  been  employed  in  the  pipeline  in- 


dustry, and  he  said  they  would  be  quali- 
fied, without  regard  to  industry  employ- 
ment. 

If  It  is  going  to  be  a  teclmical  ad- 
visory conunittee,  let  us  have  technically 
qualified  people  on  It.  They  can  be  quali- 
fied {IS  engineers,  regardless  of  whether 
they  have  been  employed  by  the  pipeline 
industry  Itself  or  have  been  public  em- 
ployees or  private  consultants  or  other- 
wise. It  seems  to  me  that  we  defeat  the 
purpose  of  the  particular  provision  of 
this  bill  with  reference  to  the  advisory 
committee  if  we  eliminate  the  commit- 
tee requirement  for  technical  qualifica- 
tion and  open  the  door  to  ballet  danc- 
ers, buglers  balloon  blowers,  or  what 
have  you. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
This  is  designed  to  be  a  technical  com- 
mittee: is  it  not? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  It  is  stated  In 
the  bill  as  a  technical  committee. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  CaroUna.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  the  President  may  also  reject 

them.      

Mr.  OTTINOER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTTNGEIl.  It  seems  to  me  and  I 
am  very  happy  to  see  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Browk],  concede  and 
adopt  a  sensible  construction  of  the 
language  of  these  particular  provisions. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  The  time  Is 
mine  and  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  is  not  conceding  anything.  The 
fact  is  that  the  interpretation  I  am  put- 
ting on  the  language  is  what  was  done. 
The  presumptive  criticism  of  the  lan- 
i,'uage  is  the  gentleman's  Interpretation 
of  what  the  language  says  but  Is  not  the 
interpretation  when  the  legislation  was 
under  consideration. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  point  that 
the  gentleman  is  trying  to  suggest  has 
been  conceded  was  never  in  question.  I 
think  he  is  trying  to  stretch  the  lan- 
(?uage  of  the  statute  beyond  the  wording 
which  it  contains. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan   [Mr.   DiNGCLLl. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

STATE  CnmnCATIONS   AND   AGREEMENTS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Except  aa  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  this  section,  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  not  apply  to  pipeline  facilities  and 
the  transportation  of  gas  (not  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Power  Conunls- 
sion  under  the  Natural  Oas  Act)  within  a 
State  when  the  safety  standards  and  prac- 
tices applicable  to  same  are  regulated  by  a 
State  agency  (including  a  municipality) 
which  submits  to  the  Secretary  an  annual 
certification  that  such  State  agency  (1)  has 
regulatory  Jurisdiction  over  the  safety  stand- 
ards and  practices  of  such  pipeline  faclUtlea 
and  transportation  of  gas:  (3)  ha«  adopted 
each  Federal  safety  standard  applicable  to 
such  pipeline  facilities  and  transportation  of 
gas  established  unde^  this  Act  as  of  the  date 


of  the  certification;    (3)    Is  enforcing  each 
such  standard;  and  (4)  has  the  authority  to 
require   record  maintenance,  reporting,  and 
Inspection  substantially  the  same  as  are  pro- 
vided under  section   12  and   the   filing  for 
approval  of  plans  of  Inspection  and  mainte- 
nance described  in  section  11;  and  that  the 
law  of  the  State  makes  provision  for  the  en- 
forcement of   the  safety  standards  of  sucli 
State  agency  by  way  of  Injunctive  and  mone- 
tary   sanctions.    Each    annual    certification 
shall  Include  a  report,  In  such  form  as  the 
Secretary  may  by  regulation  provide,  show- 
ing (1)  name  and  address  of  each  person  sub- 
ject to  the  safety  jurisdiction  of  the  State 
agency;    (11)    all  accidents  or  incidents  re- 
ported during  the  preceding  twelve  months 
by  each  such  person  Involving  personal  In- 
jury  requiring    hospitalization,    fatality,   or 
property  damage  exceeding  $1,000,  together 
with  a  summary  of  the  State  agency's  in- 
vestigation   as    to    the    cause    and    circum- 
stances surrounding  such  accident  or  inci- 
dent;   (ill)    the  record  maintenance,  report- 
ing, and  Inspection  practiced  by  the  State 
agency  to  enforce  compliance  with  such  Fed- 
eral safety  standards,  including  a  detail  of 
the  number  of  inspections  made  of  pipeline 
facilities  by  the  State  agency  during  the  pre- 
ceding twelve  months;  and  (iv)   such  other 
information  as  the  Secretary  may  require 
The  report   included  with   the  first  annu.^1 
certification  need  not  show  information  un- 
available at  that  time.   If  after  receipt  of 
annual    certification,    the    Secretary    deter- 
mines that  the  State  agency  la  not  satisfac- 
torily   enforcing    compliance    with    F^dernl 
safety  standards,  he  may,  on  reasonable  no- 
tice and  after  opportunity  for  hearing,  reject 
the  certification  or  take  such  other  action  as 
he  deems  appropriate  to  achieve  adequate  en- 
forcement including  the  assertion  of  Federal  I 
jurisdiction. 

(b)  With  respect  to  any  pipeline  facilities 
and  transportation  of  gas  (not  subject  to  tt.e 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Power  Commlssic; 
under  the  Natural  Gas  Act)  for  which  the 
Secretary  does  not  receive  an  annual  certi- 
fication under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sectlo:;, 
the  Secretary  Is  authorized  by  agreeme:',: 
with  a  State  agency  (Including  a  munlc- 
pallty)  to  authorize  such  agency  to  assurr.e 
responsibility  for,  and  carry  out  on  behi:f 
of  the  Secretary  as  It  relates  to  pipeline  :.  - 
cllltiea  and  the  transportation  of  gas  not  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  under  the  Natural  Gas  Act  tht- 
necessary  actions  to — 

(1)  establish  an  adequate  program  frr 
record  maintenance,  reporting,  and  inspec- 
tion designed  to  assist  compliance  with  Fed- 
eral safety  standards: 

(2)  establish  procedures  for  approval  f 
plans  of  Inspection  and  maintenance  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  are  required  under 
section  11; 

(3)  Implement  a  compliance  program  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Secretary  Including  provi- 
sion for  inspection  of  pipeline  facilities  used 
in  such  transportation  of  gas;  and 

(4)  cooperate  fully  in  a  system  of  Feder. : 
monitoring  of  such  compliance  program  a:.^ 
reporting  under  regulations  prescribed  b-. 
the  Secretary. 

Any  agreement  executed  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  require  the  State  agen:"' 
promptly  to  notify  the  Secretary  of  any  vio- 
lation or  probable  violation  of  a  Federn: 
safety  standard  which  it  discovers  as  a  re- 
sult of  its  program. 

(c)(1)  Upon  an  application  submitted  n  : 
later  than  September  30  in  any  calendar  ye-.iT. 
the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pay  out  tf 
func<4  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  15  up 
to  50  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  p?r- 
sonnel,  equipment,  and  activities  of  a  St.ite 
agency  reasonably  required  to  carry  out  i 
safety  program  under  a  certification  under 
subsection  (a)  or  an  agreement  under  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section  during  the  follow- 
ing calendar  year.  No  such  payment  may  be 
made  unless  the  State  agency  making  appH- 
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cation  under  this  subsection  gives  assur- 
ances satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that  the 
State  agency  will  provide  the  remaining  cost 
of  such  a  safety  program  and  that  the  aggre- 
gate expenditures  of  funds  of  the  State,  ex- 
clusive of  Federal  grants,  for  gas  safety  pro- 
grams will  be  maintained  at  a  level  which 
does  not  fall  below  the  average  level  of  such 
expenditures  for  the  last  two  fiscal  years  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section. 

(2)  Payments  under  this  section  may  be 
made  in  installments.  In  advance  or  by  way 
of  reimbursement,  with  necessary  adjust- 
menu  on  account  of  overpayments  and  un- 
derpayments. 

(3)  The  Secretary  may.  by  regulation,  pro- 
vide for  the  form  and  manner  of  filing  of  ap- 
plications under  this  section,  and  for  such 
reporting  and  fiscal  procedures  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  assure  the  proper  accounting  for 
Federal  funds. 

(d)   A  certification  which  is  In  effect  under 
.subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  any  new  or  amended  Federal 
safety  standard  for  pipeline  facilities  or  the 
'ransportatlon   of   gas.   not   subject   to   the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion under  the  Natural  Gas  Act,  established 
pursuant  to  this  Act  after  the  date  of  such 
rertiflcatlon.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
ipply  to  any  such  new  or  amended  Federal 
-afety  standard  until  the  State  agency  has 
idopted   such  standard   and  has  submitted 
an    appropriate    certification    In    accordance 
A'lth  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
ection. 

le)  Any  agreement  under  this  section  may 
be  terminated  by  the  Secretary  if,  after  notice 
ind  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  he  finds  that 
■he  State  agency  has  failed  to  comply  with 
any  provision  of  such  agreement.  Such  find- 
ing and  termination  shall  be  published  in  the 
Federal  Register,  and  shall  become  effective 
no  sooner  than  fifteen  days  after  the  date  of 
publication. 


"(8)  agrees  to  cooperate  fully  in  a  system 
of  Federal  monitoring  of  such  compliance 
program  and  reporting  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 
No  such  agreement  may  be  concluded  wltn 
any  State  agency  which  does  not  have  the 
authority  (i)  to  impose  sanctions  substan- 
tially the  same  as  are  provided  under  sec- 
tions 9  and  10,  (11)  to  require  record  main- 
tenance, reporting,  and  inspection  responsi- 
bilities subetanUally  the  same  as  are  provided 
under  section  12,  and  (lU)  to  require  the 
filing  for  approval  of  plans  of  inspection  and 
maintenance  described  In  section  11. 

"(b)  With  respect  to  any  State  agency 
with  which  the  Secretary  determines  that 
he  cannot  enter  into  an  agreement  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
U  authorized  by  agreement  to  authorize  such 
agency  to  assume  responslbUity  for.  and 
carry  out  on  behalf  of  the  Secretary  as  it 
relates  to  pipeline  facilities  and  the  trans- 
portation of  gas  not  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  under 
the  Natural  Gas  Act  the  necessary  actlona 


Mr.  STAGGERS  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  section  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Ricord,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  have  no 
objection  if  it  is  only  this  section. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Springer]  that  it  is  orUy  this  section. 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BY     MB.     MACDONALD     OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  a£  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Macdonald  of 
Massachusetts:  On  page  30,  strike  out  line  11 
and  all  that  follows  down  through  page  32. 
line  16.  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing : 

■'AGREEMENTS  wrrH   STATE   AGENCIES 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  ttils 
section,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  by  writ- 
ten agreement  with  an  appropriate  State 
agency  to  exempt  from  the  Federal  safety 
standards  pipeline  facilities  and  the  trans- 
portation of  gas  not  subject  Ko  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  under 
the  Nattiral  Gas  Act,  under  which  agreement 
such  State  agency — 

"(1)  adopts  each  Federal  safety  standard 
applicable  to  such  transportation  of  gas  and 
pipeline  faculties  and  any  amendment  to 
each  such  standard,  established  under  this 
Act; 

"(2)  undertakes  a  program  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary,  designed  to  achieve  adequate 
compliance  with  such  standards  and  with 
the  plans  of  Inspection  and  maintenance 
required  by  section  11;  and 


On  page  33,  beginning  in  line  12,  strike  out 
"safety  program  under  a  certification  under 
subsection  (a)  or  an  agreement  under  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "such  agreement". 

On  page  33,  line  18.  strike  out  "safety  pro- 
gram" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "an  agreement". 

On  page  34,  strike  out  lines  7  through  17, 
inclusive,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereot  the  fol- 
lowing: , 
"(d)  Where   an   exemption   from   Federal 
standards  for  pipeline  facilities  or  the  trans- 
portation of  gas  is  in  effect  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  the  provisions  of  sections 
8(a)(1),  8(a)(2),  9,  and  10  of  this  Act.  shall 
not  apply.  Any  such  exemption  shall  remain 
m   effect  until   a   new   or  amended   Federal 
safety  standard  for  pipeline  facilities  or  the 
transportation    of    gas    not    subject    to    the 
lurlsdictlon  of  the  Federal  Power  Commlssiori 
under   the   Natural    Gas    Act   is   established 
pursuant   to  this  Act.  and  such  exemption 
shall  not  apply  to  any  such  new  standard 
or  amendment  until  the  State  agency  has 
adopted  such  new  standard  or  amendment 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  la) 
of  this  section.  The  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  such  standard  until  such  adop- 
tion has  h>ecome  effective." 


Mr  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present 

The    CHAIRMAN.    The    Chair    will 

count. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-five  Mem- 
bers are  present,  a  quorum. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  MACDONALD]  is  recognized  in  sup- 
port of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr  (Chairman,  I  am  very  glad  if  a  quor- 
mn  is  here  because  I  think  that  many 
Members  of  the  subcommittee  who  have 
followed  this  bill  closely  will  agree  that 
this  amendment  goes  to  the  very  heart 
of  our  bill.  ,  ,. 

Although  to  those  of  you  who  were  lis- 
tening to  the  reading  of  the  amendment, 
it  seemed  like  a  long  amendment:  it  ac- 
tually is  not. 

What  this  amendment  does  in  essence 
is  to  restore  the  language  that  the  other 
body  had  in  its  biU  for  entering  into 
agreements  with  State  agencies.  The  bill 
that  was  sent  over  to  us  provided  that  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  could  enter 
into  written  agreements  vrith  State  agen- 
cies to  carry  out  the  enforcement  of  the 
natural  gas  pip)elines  safety,  provided 
that  that  State  agency  first  adopted  the 


standards  that  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation would  promulgate  and  then 
would  undertake  a  program  which  would 
be  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary;  and 
third,  would  agree  to  cooperate  in  a  sys- 
tem of  Federal  monitoring  of  the  compU- 
ance  program. 

But  there  was  Qne  more  provision  that 
was  a  condition  precedent,  before  the 
Secretary  could  enter  into  any  such 
agreement.  This  was  to  the  effect  that  no 
agreement  could  be  concluded  with  any 
State  agency  which  does  not  come  up  to 
Federal  standards  and  to  impose  sanc- 
tions as  to  penalties  and  to  get  injunctive 
relief  for  the  enforcement  of  its  orders 
which  are  set  forth  in  this  bill. 

But  more  importantly,  sind  I  hope  the 
Members  wUl  note  this— most  important- 
ly the  whole  reason  given  for  having  the 
ixiwers  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  set,  promulgate,  and  enforce 
Federal  regulations  was  to  induce  the 
various  States  to  enter  into  agreements 
with  him.  „ .  _^ 

Now  the  language  that  our  committee 
saw  fit  to  write  said  that  while  some 
agreements  could  be  entered  into,  that 
also,  if  a  State  merely  would  certify- 
merely  write  out  a  certification  and  for- 
ward it  to  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion—that thev  then  would  be  in  compli- 
ance and  would  be  eligible  for  the  match- 
ing funds  the  Federal  Government  was  to 

Under  both  the  Senate  version  and  the 
House  version,  the  Secretary  is  bound  to 
give  matching  funds,  that  is  50-percent 
matching  funds,  to  the  various  States. 

It  seems  pecuUar  to  me  if  we  are  going 
to  have  Federal  regulation  to  have  it  set 
forth  in  such  a  way  that  any  State  can 
merely  make  out  a  certification  and  in- 
dicate that  they  are  in  compliance  and 
that  when  they  do  this  and  they  send  it 
down  to  the  Secretary  that  they  are  au- 
tomatically eligible  for  the  matching 
grants,  without  having  improved  by  one 
iota  any  safety  regulation  as  to  the 
transportation  of  natural  gas  within  the 
confines  of  that  particular  State. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  proponents  of 
the  language  contained  in  the  House 
bill  say  that  the  Secretary  still  has  the 
power  to  say  that  this  certification  shaU 
no  longer  be  in  effect  if  he  feels  a  State 
is  not  living  up  to  it,  the  whole  point 
being  that  the  burden  of  proof  shifts 
from  the  State  to  the  Secretair  of 
Transportation  to  prove  when  the  State 
is  in  compliance.  .,.    i.    ^  ^ 

Under  the  Senate  language  the  burden 
of  proof  was  on  the  State  to  show  to  the 
Secretary  that,  indeed,  they  were  m 
compliance  with  the  regulations  and 
that  they  intended  to  continue  to  en- 
force and  have  the  means  of  enforcmg. 
these  regulations.  So  in  my  judgment  the 
adoption  of  this  present  section  would 
merely  turn  around  the  entire  thrust  ol 
this  legislation  180  degrees. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Macdon- 
ALD  of  Massachusetts  was  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed for  3  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
The  amoimt  of  money  that  we  gave  to 
the  Secretary  under  this  bUl  Is  very 
minimal  indeed.  The  reason  I  voted  for 
the  very  small  amount  which  we  gave 
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him  was  that  certainly  under  the  com- 
mittee language  he  would  have  abso- 
lutely no  ability,  with  the  number  of 
agents  that  he  would  have  at  his  com- 
mand, to  see  whether  or  not  the  States 
were  in  compliance,  and  therefore  the 
State  that  was  entitled  to  50-percent 
moneys  would,  by  the  very  fact  of  setting 
forth  merely  a  certified  copy  that  they 
are  in  compliance  with  the  safety  stand- 
ards, seems  to  me  to  be  very  weak  Fed- 
eral regulation  indeed.  Perhaps  there 
should  be  no  Federal  regulation.  That  is 
for  each  Member  of  this  House  to  de- 
cide for  himself. 

But  if  there  is  to  be  Federal  regula- 
tion, it  seems  to  me  that  It  should  be 
meaningful  regulation,  and  in  my  judg- 
ment it  will  not  be  meaningful  regula- 
tion unless  this  amendment  is  adopted. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  ChaClrtnan.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  and  I  have  sat  side  by 
side  for  many  months  and  have  had 
agreement  on  many  issues,  but  on  this 
one  I  find  myself  in  disagreement  with 
him — the  interpretation  of  the  language 
that  the  committee  adopted  in  section 
5<a).  This  is  a  strong  provision. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  entire  legislation 
would  give  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion the  authority  to  make  the  rules,  to 
set  the  standards,  to  write  the  regula- 
tions as  they  apply  to  gas  pipeline  safety. 
This  section  1 5a  •  sets  up  a  Federal-State 
relationship  for  the  enforcement  of  these 
safety  standards  which  are  laid  down 
by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

In  this  section,  we  recognize  that  the 
State  agencies  have  a  role  to  play  in  this 
enforcement  area.  But  at  all  times  they 
are  operating'  under  the  Federal  safety 
standards  that  are  laid  down.  If  a  State 
chooses  to  operate  under  this  section 
of  the  act.  I  would  point  out  that  at  all 
times,  that  State  will  be  operating  under 
Federal  safety  standards. 

Just  look  at  what  the  States  are  re- 
quired to  do  under  section  5«ai.  The 
States  are  required  to  make  sure,  and 
they  have  to  specify,  that  they  have  law- 
ful regulatory  jurisdiction  over  these 
safety  standards  within  the  borders  of 
their  States.  They  must  show  conclu- 
sively that  they  have  adopted  these  Fed- 
eral standards  that  have  been  laid  down 
by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation. 
TTiey  have  to  prove  conclusively  that 
they  are  enforcing  each  of  these  stand- 
ards. They  have  to  show  that  they  have 
the  authority  to  require  the  various  rec- 
ordkeeping, maintenance,  and  various 
reporting  systems  that  the  Secretary 
may  require. 

Many  other  requirements  are  spelled 
out  in  the  act.  The  States  have  to  show 
that  they  have  the  authority  for  the  en- 
forcement of  these  safety  standards  by 
way  of  injunctive  or  monetary  sanctions. 
Section  5(a)  goes  on  and  on  with  these 
various  protections.  Also  the  Secretary. 
If  he  determines  that  the  State  agencies 
are  not  living  up  to  what  the  States  say 
they  will  do.  has  the  right  to  reject  these 
certifications.  He  has  the  right  even  to 


impose  Federal  jurisdiction,  if  he  feels 
this  is  so  required. 

I  feel  this  is  a  strong  section.  There  Is 
no  unusual  burden  on  the  Secretary.  In 
fact,  as  I  see  It.  the  burden  is  on  the 
State  to  come  up  to  the  Federal  stand- 
ards and  to  show  they  are  living  up  to 
the  terms  of  the  act.  But.  more  than 
anything  else,  this  bill  does  give  the 
States  a  role  in  enforcement,  and  I  think 
this  is  Important.  It  wijl  be  2  .vears  be- 
fore the  Secretary  specifies  new  stand- 
ards and  regulations.  In  that  time,  the 
States  will  have  opportunity  to  review 
their  regulatory  responsibilities.  It  is 
clear  that  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion has  no  staff  ready  to  enforce  this 
law.  Let  us  move  ahead  with  the  exper- 
tise that  has  been  built  up  in  certain 
States — and  build  and  expand  on  this 
base  of  past  experience. 

Mr  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  say,  as  I  did 
earlier  in  the  day.  that  this  is  the  single 
most  important  section  of  this  bill,  and 
all  of  the  other  things  we  have  been  talk- 
ing about  in  amendments  tie  to  It.  I 
compliment  and  join  with  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  the  chairman  of  the 
.subcommittee,  in  trying  to  change  this 
.section  by  restoring  to  this  bill  the 
language  that  came  over  originally  from 
the  other  body,  and  which  could  make 
this  a  truly  Federal  repulatoi-y  bill. 

I  know  of  no  other  bill  in  Federal 
regulation  allowlnp'  the  screwball  system 
this  one  has  proposed.  Ordinarily,  when 
the  Federal  Government  says  it  is  going 
to  take  jurisdiction  over  safety  stand- 
ards. It  takes  jurisdiction.  Then  if  the 
States  want  to  come  In  and  say,  "We 
will  have  an  agreement  on  enforcement 
or  we  will  help  in  some  other  fashion." 
then  the  Federal  Government,  through 
the  Secretary  says — and  this  is  what  was 
proposed  in  the  original  bill — 'come  in 
and  we  will  make  an  agreement,  and  you 
take  over  that  job  under  a  delegated 
authority." 

What  we  have  done  in  this  bill  is  to 
go  180  degrees,  completely  in  the  other 
direction,  and  say  that  the  State  will 
decide  whether  or  not  there  will  be  Fed- 
eral or  State  jurisdiction. 

Why  is  that  bad?  At  the  present  time, 
the  State  regulatory  agencies  are  woe- 
fully understaffed.  Many  of  them  have 
had  jurisdiction  over  natural  gas  only 
during  the  last  2  years.  The  report  indi- 
cates in  a  survey  taken — and  this  is  on 
pages  42  and  43 — that  answers  to  ques- 
tions go  like  this:  when  they  ask  the 
States  if  the  commission  has  a  program 
of  inspection  and  does  it  have  a  staff  of 
Its  ov.  n  to  do  this  work,  the  ansv/er  shows 
21  said  "yes,"  and  14  said  "no."  and  five 
said  it  was  not  applicable,  and  the  rest 
did  not  have  any  jurisdiction  at  all. 

The  question  was  asked  about  how 
many  Inspectors  they  employed.  Twenty 
States  have  inspectars  and  they  average 
from  one  to  four,  seven  do  not  have  any 
inspectors,  and  13  did  not  even  bother  to 
reply  to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

When  we  look  at  the  whole  present 
system,  and  we  are  not  saying  it  is  all 
wrong,  and  we  are  not  saying  the  States 
are  going  to  do  everything  bad.  What  we 
are  saying  is  that  we  have  a  brand  new 
industry  now  beginning  to  move  natural 


gas  into  all  the  major  cities  of  Amer- 
ica— and  it  is  the  cities  we  are  presently 
worried  about,  because  they  have  the  old 
manufactured  gas  systems  under  their 
streets.  These  are  dangerous;  the  old  sys- 
tems have  outdated  pipes,  or  old  valves 
which  are  inadequate,  and  now  the  nat- 
ural gas  people  when  they  come  in  and 
buy  out  a  gas  system — and  it  is  an  eco- 
nomic problem — wonder  how  much  of  the 
system  they  can  take  a  chance  on  and 
how  much  they  have  to  replace.  They 
have  to  go  to  their  stockholders  and 
justify  replacing  the  whole  system,  so 
they  try  to  use  part  of  it.  The  danger 
starts. 

If  we  turn  ta  pages  41  and  42  and  43. 
again  we  find  most  States  do  not  have 
any  authority  to  regulate  the  publicly 
owned  utilities  within  their  areas,  which 
gives  them  no  safety  in  that  area  at  all 
Take  the  Maryland  explosion.  One  of 
the  problems  is  whether  we  have  any- 
body who  has  jurisdiction  to  determine 
what  happened.  There  is  nobody.  Take 
the  Indiana  explosion.  One  of  the  prob- 
lems with  the  Richmond.  Ind.,  explosion 
is  that  they  had  to  set  up  a  board  of 
inquii-y  under  the  public  prosecutor  to 
determine  even  what  happened.  A  gas 
explosion  is  like  an  airplane  accident 
After  the  accident  occurs,  nobody  knows 
what  happened,  because  there  is  not  any- 
thing left.  The  people  who  were  there  are 
dead,  the  materials  are  blown  apart,  and 
someone  must  reconstruct  it.  Tliis  takes 
real  inspection  capability  and  ability  to 
go  in  and  do  the  job  to  try  to  prevent  this 
from  happeninpf  again. 

The  States  do  not  have  that  ability  now. 
That  is  the  purpose  of  this  bill,  to  give 
them  some  ability  and  to  .see  that  they 
come  up  to  the  standards  that  can  be 
created  in  a  Federal  system. 

I  close  by  saying  that  in  any  regula- 
tory system  the  whole  puniose  is  to  .set 
forth  what  should  be  done.  You  say.  for 
example.  "Put  this  kind  of  pipe  in.  Do 
it  this  way.  There  is  this  penalty  if  you 
do  not."  Then  you  rely  on  the  industry  to 
come  up  to  that  level.  In  this  bill  we 
simply  have  created  that  system. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  see  if  we  can  come  to  some  agreement 
on  a  limitation  of  time  on  this  amend- 
ment. There  are  several  more  amend- 
ments, and  I  am  certain  every  Member 
who  wants  to  have  time  to  talk  will  have 
time  to  talk. 

Could  we  have  a  limitation  of  15  min- 
utes? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  see 
about  eight  Members  standing.  I  wonder 
if  the  gentleman  would  make  the  request 
for  25  minutes. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  on  this 
amendment  be  limited  to  20  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Chairman,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  inquiry. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
If  a  Member  has  spoken  on  an  amend- 
ment, is  he  entitled  to  further  time  un- 
der a  limitation  of  time? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Those  Members  who 
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were  on  their  feet  at  the  time  the  limi- 
tation was  set  will  be  recognized. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Even  if  they  have  spoken  on  the  amend- 
ment before? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Even  if  they  have 
spoken  on  the  amendment  before. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Rodney]. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Springer 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Rodney  of  Penn- 
sylvania.) 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

It  Is  not  very  often  I  disagree  with 
the  very  distinguished  chairman  of  my 
subcommittee,  but  in  this  particular  case 
I  must  rise  in  opposition. 

Whatever  is  held  out  as  being  un- 
certain or  weak  in  the  State  certifica- 
tion method,  in  my  opinion,  would  be 
just  as  true  in  the  prior  agreement 
method  unless  under  the  prior  agreement 
method  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation  would  send  In  teams 
of  Inspectors,  hold  hearings,  and  inspect 
the  faciUties  of  every  distribution  com- 
pany throughout  the  country. 

Would  the  Secretary  actually  be  able 
to  go  in.  with  the  staff  he  has,  to  all  the 
50  States  of  this  Nation,  to  sign  an  agree- 
ment with  them  exempting  them  from 
Federal  enforcement?  The  answer  I 
suspect  is  "No."  Probably  the  Secretary 
might  not  do  much  more.  In  checking 
out  State  enforcement  facilities,  than  he 
would  in  the  certification  method,  which 
we  have  asked  for,  which  passed  in  our 
subcommittee. 

If  the  Secretary  does  do  a  thorough 
job  of  inspecting  before  signing  an  agree- 
ment under  the  Senate  version,  then  he 
is  assuming  the  burden  from  the  start. 
If  so.  I  ask  the  Members  of  this  commit- 
tee whether  or  not  he  has  the  facilities 
to  do  this  In  every  State  In  this  Nation? 
I  believe  the  States  could  certify  them- 
selves. I  believe  it  is  up  to  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  then  to  decide  whether 
or  not  he  feels  they  are  doing  a  good  job. 
If  not.  he  can  revoke  their  certification, 
and  I  am  sure  that  the  States  will  not 
want  this  to  happen. 

The  gentleman  from  Washington 
talked  about  gas  explosions  and  after 
the  explosions  nothing  being  understood 
and  that  it  takes  weeks  and  weeks  and 
perhaps  months  and  still  no  conclusions 
are  reached.  This  is  not  true,  because  In 
any  case  of  a  gas  explosion  that  we  have 
had  in  this  country  the  cause  has  been 
determined  and  on  many  occasions  were 
not  the  fault  of  the  gas  company  but 
were  brought  about  by  other  reasons: 
for  example,  municipal  companies  going 
in  and  digging  a  trench  and  perhaps 
hitting  a  gas  line,  which  causes  an  ex- 
plosion. It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
legislation  we  are  discussing  today.  Many 
of  the  gas  explosion  causes  have  been 
determined.  In  my  opinion,  this  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  should  be  voted  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Watson 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Rooney  of  Penn- 
sylvania.) 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
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to    the    gentleman    from    Texas    I  Mr. 
Pickle  1 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  gen- 
eral debate  the  very  distinguished  and 
able  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
pointed  out  that  the  certification  route 
might  not  be  a  desirable  approach  in 
the  enforcement  of  these  standards.  He 
preferred  the  agreement  route  as  writ- 
ten in  the  Senate  language.  He  thought 
this  was  the  best  and  more  desirable 
approach.  In  the  report  on  page  26  it 
clearly  outlines  that  if  a  State  does  cer- 
tify they  are  complying  with  these  stand- 
ards, they  will  therefore  be  expected  to 
enforce  and  to  carry  out  these  par- 
ticular certifications  or.  if  the  State  is 
not  certified  and  they  enter  into  an 
agreement,  the  State  will  likewise  en- 
force the  standards. 

The  inference  was  left  the  other  day, 
and  the  language  was  used,  that  all  a 
State  has  to  do  Is  have  a  clerk  In  some 
agency  of  the  State  fill  out  the  papers 
and  they  will  say  to  the  Secretary  that 
they  are  complying  and  that  is  all  that 
would  be  required.  That  is  not  the  case. 
When  you  read  the  report,  they  have  to 
list  several  things  that  they  must  agree 
to.  I  say  to  you  there  is  not  a  great  deal 
of  difference  between  certification  and 
agreement.  In  either  event,  as  is  shown 
in  the  report  on  page  27,  whether  you  go 
into  certification  or  agreement,  the  Sec- 
retary  can    reject   the   certification   or 
terminate  the  agreement.  If  that  hap- 
pens, then  the  Secretary  must  give  notice 
and  a  hearing  will  be  started.  There  is 
not  much  weight  to  the  burden  of  proof 
argument,  and  I  intend  to  express  my- 
self further  on  that  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  I  Mr.  Pickle!  . 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  thank  the  chairman. 
The    gentleman    from    Massachusetts 
said  that  they  w^anted  the  agreement  ap- 
proach used  because  if  that  was  the  lan- 
guage which  we  kept  from  the  Senate 
bill   then  the  burden  of  proof  would  be 
put  on  the  State  as  contrasted  to  the 
certification  method,  which  would  just  bs 
the  opposite.  In  my  opinion,  it  make  no 
big  difference  whether  you  go  to  certifi- 
cation or  agreement.  We  are  really  mak- 
ing a  great  deal  of  argument  here  over 
something  that  is  basically  philosophic. 
The     gentleman     from     Massachusetts 
wants  to  make  the  Federal  Government 
the  all-powerful  agency  in  enforcement. 
I  sav  we  ought  to  relegate  these  duties  to 
the  States.  It  is  not  correct,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  has  said,  that 
we  have  not  used  this  approach  before, 
because,  in  the  report  on  page  29  it  states 
at  least  three  instances  where  we  used 
this    One   was   in   the   Hinshaw   agree- 
ment—Natural Gas  Act— the  Securities 
and  Exchange  case,  and  in  the  field  of 
motor  carriers. 

The  important  thing  is  that  we  estab- 
lish these  standards,  and  say  to  the 
States,  whether  by  certification  or  agree- 
ment, that  the.se  standards  are  to  be  en- 
forced. The  public  interest  demands  this 
be  done. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  I  Mr. 

BROYHILL]. 


Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina. ^  , 
Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  for 
yielding  him  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  clarify 
two  points,  if  I  may. 

The  first  question  is  directed  to  the 
adequacy  of  the  State  regulatoi-y  agen- 
cies. Mr.  Chaii-man.  the  State  regulatory 
agencies  may  not  have  done  a  perfect 
job  but  they  have  been  doing  a  good  job 
in  this  field.  Let  us  bear  in  mind,  though, 
that  they  are  the  only  ones  who  have 
been  active  in  this  field.  Yet.  all  of  a 
sudden,  the  Federal  Government  is  the 
only  one  ot  do  this,  according  to  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Federal  author- 
ities know  nothing  about  this  problem. 
If  there  is  any  expertise  which  exists  in 
this  field,  and  there  is.  it  is  in  the  States. 
This  is  an  ideal  arrangement  to  save 
money  and  an  ideal  arrangement  with 
which  to  get  the  most  effective  safety 
regulations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  insofar  as  I  am  con- 
cerned I  think  this  approach  would  fol- 
low the  procedures  that  we  have  fol- 
lowed in  the  past  with  reference,  for 
instance,  to  water  and  air  pollution  and 
other  joint  State-Federal  programs. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  down  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  would  simply  state  to 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  I  Mr. 
Watson]  that  this  is  the  whole  puiTJOse 
for  establishing  this  Federal  legislation— 
because  the  State  system  has  been  in- 
adequate and  we  want  to  correct  it. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Yes:  but  you  want  the 
Federal  Government  not  only  to  correct 
it  but  take  it  over  also. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Or- 
tincer 1 . 

Mr  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  the  crux  of  the  bill,  and  I  congratulate 
my  subcommittee  chairman  for  offering 
this  amendment.  We  simply  cannot  leave 
iras  pipelines  safety  regulation  to  mere 
certification  by  the  States. 

In  New  York  State  we  had  a  ninjor 
explosion  wherein  one  person  was  killed 
and  35  families  left  homeless.  This  oc- 
curred in  Hastings.  N.Y..  in  my  district. 
The  State  authorities  did  nothing  about 
it.  Other  explosions  occurred  recently  in 
Queens  and  Jamaica,  N.Y. 

A  similar  lack  of  effective  State  regula- 
tion exists  in  Missouri.  I  would  like  to 
show  the  committee  this  pipe  that  was 
presented  to  our  committee  during  the 
course  of  our  hearings  by  the  people  who 
actually  install  and  inspect  £;as  pipeline 
in  the  field.  This  pipe  was  taken  out  from 
under  a  school  building  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  just  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  workmen 
testified  that  it  is  the  type  of  pipe  that 
exists  throughout  the  city  of  St.  Louis- 
full  of  corrosion  and  leaks. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  read  to 
the  Members  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  a 
telegram  that  I  received  from  the  com- 
missioner of  California  Public  Utilities. 
Mr.  William  M.  Bermett.  Commission 
State  Building.  San  Francisco.  Calif.,  that 
shows  the  some  kind  of  weak  State  regu- 
lation in  that  State: 

San  Fkamcisco,  Calif., 

June  29. 1968. 

RICHARD  OTTINCn. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Let  me  urge  thmt  the  natural  gas  pipeline 
safety  bill  S  1186  as  originally  written  be 
enacted  This  legislation,  sorely  needed  by  an 
unprotected  public,  should  not  be  emascu- 
lated by  the  propoeed  amendments.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  State  of  California  and  the  con- 
sumers for  whom  I  speak  are  not  now  proper- 
ly protected  by  any  meaningful  provisions  of 
law  m  terms  of  the  safety  of  gas  pipelines. 

I  disagree  emphatically  with  the  position  of 
my  ccUeagues  on  this  commission  who  speak 
to  you  now  from  a  business  oriented  adminis- 
tration and  seemingly  from  an  Ignorance  of 
the  present  lack  of  effective  State  regulation 
In  this  field.  California  today  merely  adopts 
the  standards  of  the  gas  Industry  and  has  a 
hands  off  policy  with  reference  to  safety. 

The  standards  of  the  gas  Industry  are  self- 
created  and  primarily  designed  for  Industry 
benefit  and  not  the  protection  of  the  public 
In  California  there  Is  no  system  of  pipeline 
Inspection  under  existing  state  law  and  one 
can  speculate  as  to  the  present  condition  of 
repair  or  disrepair  of  the  enormous  network 
of  gas  pipelines  interlacing  California.  The 
danger  to  life  and  property  from  want  of  a 
rigid  strictly  enforced  program  with  stand- 
ards and  watchful  Inspection  cannot  be  over- 
stated The  Pacific  Oas  *  Electric  Company 
on  May  8.  1968  at  2:20  am.  suffered  a  major 
explosion  In  Its  system  within  the  city  of  San 
Jose,  a  community  of  408.000.  This  system 
was  Installed  m  1925  and  over  the  life  of  the 
pipeline  suffered  at  least  5  gas  leaks. 

Despite  the  nlstory  of  leaks  In  this  particu- 
lar portion  of  the  system  a  majcr  gas  ex- 
plosion occurred  either  from  material  failure 
or  human  failure  c;iusing  widespread  prop- 
erty damage  The  absence  of  people  from  the 
vicinity  alone  resulted  merely  In  property 
damage  rather  than  loss  of  life. 

The  PG&E  In  opposing  S.  1166  as  originally 
proposed  and  In  effectively  lobbying  weaken- 
ing amendments  Into  such  legislation  speaks 
only  for  Its  corporate  officers  and  its  share- 
holders—it does  not  speak  lor  the  California 
public.  Indeed  in  my  opinion.  Its  position  Is 
contrary  to  the  public  interest.  The  balanc- 
ing of  the  Interest  of  the  public  utility  as 
against  the  rights  of  the  California  public 
to  protection  obviously  should  be  resolved  in 
favor  of  the  public  interest.  It  should  be 
noted  as  well  that  the  successful  lobbying  ac- 
tivities of  PG4E  are  financed  by  the  same 
public  the  original  legislation  Is  Intended  to 
protect 

State  protection  is  largely  a  myth,  and 
PG&E  knows  this.  State  protection  under  a 
regulatory  agency  which  Is  now  dominated  by 
a  utility  bias  is  not  only  a  myth,  it  Is  danger- 
ous. And  the  position  of  the  California  com- 
mission in  support  of  the  PG&E  lobby  tells 
It  all. 

The  transmission  and  gas  distribution  sys- 
tems of  the  United  States  and  of  California 
are  now  acquiring  an  ancient  vintage.  Gas 
pipeline  presently  In  service  In  California 
dates  back  to  1920,  1925,  the  1930's.  the  1940's, 
the  1950'8  and  the  present.  In  San  Jose,  Cali- 
fornia, for  example,  approximately  99.000  feet 
of  gas  main  installed  prior  to  1920  Is  still  in 
service.  Approximately  1.500,000  feet  of  gas 
main  Installed  In  1945  through  1949  in  San 
Joee  Is  still  in  service.  Almost  2  million  feet 
of  gaa  main  Installed  in  1950  and  1964  In  San 
JOM  U  still  In  service.  Gas  pipeline  explosions 


will  Increase  simply  because  of  the  vintage  of 
the  pipe  unless  there  are  strict  penalties  for 
dereliction  and  a  complete  and  adequate  pro- 
gram of  Inspections.  The  fact  of  the  San 
Joa«  explosion  demonstrates  quite  clearly 
that  PG&E  even  when  upon  notice  of  a  sys- 
tem subject  to  leakage  was  still  unable  to 
prevent  what  might  have  been  a  human 
cataatrophe.  This  U  an  example  of  self  regu- 
lation at  lu  worst  but  It  Is  all  too  typical. 
The  proposed  amendments  would  merely  per- 
mit this  situation  to  endure. 

Let  me  point  out  that  as  a  public  utility 
the  first  responsibility  of  PG&E  U  to  the  pub- 
lic and  not  to  Its  shareholders  particularly 
in  matters  of  safety.  Further  any  additional 
expenses  attendant  upon  compliance  with 
3  1166  Is  an  expense  paid  for  by  the  cus- 
tomers of  PG&E — not  by  its  shareholders.  I 
have  obtained  from  PG&E  a  report  about  the 
San  Jose  accident  which  offers  no  satis- 
factory explanation  for  the  failure  to  pre- 
vent a  gas  explosion  and  offers  nothing 
meaningful  by  way  of  a  program  In  the  fu- 
ture to  prevent  further  recurrence.  Let  me 
point  out  that  the  California  PUC  with  such 
Jurisdiction  as  we  have  over  gas  pipelines 
has  no  program  over  Inspection  of  existing 
systems.  Neither  does  any  other  division  or 
agency  of  State  government. 

As  a  member  of  the  PUC  of  the  State  of 
California,  an  associate  therewith  for  over 
a  decade  and  as  a  Callfornlan  concerned  with 
public  safety,  let  me  urge  that  S  1166  as 
originally  presented  and  without  the  crip- 
pling amendments  proposed  by  the  utility 
lobbv  be  passed.  Failure  to  support  such  leg- 
islation would  be  a  grave  disservice  and  a 
deeply  hazardous  action  to  the  safety  of 
Callfomians  for  whom  I  speak. 

Commissioner  William  M.  Bennftt, 

Cali/ornia   Public   Utilities  Commission. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  Ren- 
tleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 

One  hundred  thirty  Members  are  pres- 
ent, a  quorum. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  !  Mr.  Brown  1 . 

Mr,  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
always  hesitate  to  confuse  the  eloquence 
of  debate  with  the  facts  of  the  language 
of  the  legislation,  but  I  should  like  to 
read  to  the  Members  Just  one  phrase 
from  the  legislation  on  page  31,  line  23, 
and  following,  where  it  says: 

If  after  receipt  of  annual  certification,  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  State  agency 
Is  not  satisfactorily  enforcing  compliance 
with  Federal  safety  standards,  he  may,  on 
reasonable  notice  and  after  opportunity  for 
hearing,  reject  the  certification  or  take  such 
other  action  as  he  deems  appropriate  to 
achieve  adequate  enforcement  including  the 
assertion  of  Federal  Jurisdiction. 

It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
this  very  clearly  spells  out  the  objective 
of  this  legislation,  or  the  presumed  ob- 
jective, and  that  is  to  bring  about  pipe- 
line safety. 

The  legislation  is  designed,  however,  to 
do  the  job  economically  through  the  ex- 
isting State  agencies  where  the  expertise 
now  exists,  and  to  do  It  with  as  great  as 
possible  a  degree  of  security  and  as  little 
additional  cost  as  possible  so  that  we  can 
have  the  job  done  and  done  well  by  those 
people  who  know  how  to  do  it. 

The  Secretary  can  assert  his  authority 
when  the  States  fail.  It  seems  to  me  that 
should  provide  suCBcient  protection  for 
failure  within  the  State  regulatory  agen- 
cies or  those  agencies  at  the  State  level 


which   have   jurisdiction   over   pipeline 
safety. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Moss]. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
make  a  very  brief  comment  on  the  fact 
that  there  Is  a  great  deal  of  difference 
between  certification  and  agreement.  The 
procedure  that  Is  outlined  here.  If  it  were 
applied  to  the  practice  of  law,  I  could  go 
out  and  certify  that  I  was  a  lawyer  and 
engage  in  the  practice  of  law,  and  some- 
one would  then  have  to  establish  the  bur- 
den of  proof  to  the  contrary. 

Where  you  enter  into  an  agreement 
certainly  envisions  a  setting  down  and 
a  working  out  of  an  accommodation  be- 
tween two  parties,  and  In  this  case  two 
relatively  equal  parties,  and  that  is  the 
intention  here,  and  that  Is  why  we  have 
Federal  regulations. 

I  say  to  my  colleague  on  the  committee 
who  contended  that  we  are  just  trying  to 
turn  this  over  to  the  Central  Ctovern- 
ment,  the  act  says  that  it  is  an  "act  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  prescribe  safety  standards  for  the 
transportation  of  natural  and  other  gas 
by  pipeline,"  suid  If  we  do  not  adopt  this 
amendment  we  are  perpetrating  a  fraud 
upon  the  American  people.  We  are  telling 
them  there  is  regulation  when  in  fact 
there  is  no  regulation.  The  only  way  you 
can  possibly  impose  the  Federal  stand- 
ards on  a  State  and  insure  their  enforce- 
ment Is  to  have  the  State  fail  dramati- 
cally to  regulate,  and  that  failure  would 
usually  be  in  some  very  explosive  form. 

The'  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 

DINCELL ] . 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
reason  the  Federal  Government  is  forced 
into  the  business  of  regulating  transpor- 
tation of  gas  in  interstate  commerce  is 
because  the  States  have  not  done  an  ade- 
quate job.  Millions  of  dollars  in  property 
damage,  many  human  lives  have  been 
lost,  and  extensive  damage  done  to  indus- 
tries and  to  homes.  Injury  to  persons,  and 
a  long  series  of  disasters  have  placed  us 
In  the  position  where  today  we  are  try- 
ing to  work  out  a  bill  that  Is  really  going 
to  protect  the  people. 

The  amendment  here  is  very  simple. 
All  It  says  Is  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  going  to  be  able  to  enter  into 
agreements  on  these  matters  of  pipeline 
safety  as  an  equal  in  dealing  with  the  sit- 
uation. 

The  bill  as  presented  says  that  when 
the  States  may  present  certificate  by 
some  clerk  saying,  "Well,  we  are  doing 
just  precisely  what  you  state  we  ought 
to  do."  until  the  Federal  Government  has 
proven  otherwise,  it  may  do  nothing  to 
force  the  States  to  adequate  regulation  in 
the  public  interest. 

There  Is  a  sleeper  In  this  bill.  When 
considering  this  amendment,  remember 
that  there  Is  no  requirement  that  the 
State  law  have  an  adequate  penalty  pro- 
visior.  to  assure  compliance.  That  is  of 
great  importance.  There  can  be  no  real 
enforcement  without  adequate  penalties. 
One  of  the  things  which  Is  of  the  most 
considerable  importance  here  is  that  the 
Federal  Government  under  the  amend- 
ment may  require  negotiation  and  agree- 
ment adequate  in  form  to  protect  the 
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public  Interest  before  It  relinquishes  its 
authority  to  the  State  agencies. 

This  is  the  way  the  matter  has  been 
done  In  water  pollution  and  in  air  pollu- 
tion. This  bill  provides  a  new  and  effec- 
tive way  of  doing  nothing  that  has  never 
been  found  In  regulatory  language  be- 
fore. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes   the    gentleman    from    Tennessee 

[Mr.  KiryKENBALL ] . 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  LMr. 

KORNEGAYl. 

( By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Kornegay 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Wacgonner.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the    gentleman    from    Louisiana    [Mr. 

Wacgonner].         

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  DingellI 
who  preceded  me  in  the  well  made  the 
assertion  that  it  was  necessary  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  involve  itself  In 
pipeline  regulation  in  the  instance  of 
natural  gas  because  the  States  have  not 
done  a  good  job. 

I  cannot  let  that  statement  go  unchal- 
lenged because  I  personally  do  not  feel  a 
case  hEis  even  been  made  to  require  or 
to  make  necessary  Federal  regulation  of 
the  natural  gas  pipeline  industry. 

But  there  seems  to  be  an  inconsistency 
liere  on  the  part  of  some  who  advocate 
.support  of  this  legislation  on  the  one 
hand  and  support  of  this  amendment  to 
the  legislation  on  the  other  as  proposed 
by  the  committee  because  section  3  of 
the  bill  says : 

As  soon  as  practicable  but  not  later  than 
three  months  after  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  shall,  by  order,  adopt  as 
interim  minimum  Federal  safety  standards 
for  pipeline  facilities  and  the  transporta- 
tion of  gas  in  each  State  the  State  standards 
regulating  pipeline  facilities  and  the  trans- 
portation of  gas  within  such  State  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Act. 


And  where  the  States  have  no  regula- 
tions now,  they  ought  to  use  that  regula- 
tion which  is  common  to  the  States  that 
do  have  legislation  involving  regulation. 

So  I  submit,  if  It  Is  good  on  the  one 
hand,  it  is  good  on  the  other.  The  States 
cannot  be  so  bad  after  all. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Staggers]  to  close  debate  on  this 
section. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  because 
this  is  a  Federal  bill  for  the  safety  of 
transportation  of  natural  and  other 
gases  by  pipeline  and  for  other  purposes. 

In  the  amendment,  as  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  propos- 
ing language  as  is  contained  in  the  Sen- 
ate bill,  the  Secretary  and  representa- 
tives of  the  States  would  be  able  to  sit 
down  and  come  to  a  common  agreement, 
a  bilateral  agreement.  Otherwise,  it 
would  be  a  unilateral  matter  and  the 
Federal  Grovernment  would  have  to  show 
that  the  State  was  not  keeping  the  reg- 
ulation. This  would  also  change  the  pen- 
alties and  make  them  very  unequal 
across  America  because  the  States  have 
different  penalties. 

One  State  has  no  laws  whatsoever.  At 


least  half  of  the  States  have  what  we  call 
and  which  are  Inadequate  laws  at  the 
present  time.  This  would  make  them  the 
standard  and  would  make  them  minimal 
and  would  establish  throughout  the 
United  States  what  we  would  expect 
them  to  come  up  to. 

Mr.   BURKE   of   Massachusetts.   Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  distinguished 
and  esteemed  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Macdonald]. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  is  a 
sound  one.  In  essence  what  it  does  is  to 
restore  the  language  that  the  other  body 
had  In  Its  bill  for  entering  Into  agree- 
ments with  State  agencies.  The  measure 
that  was  sent  over  to  this  body  provided 
that  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
could  enter  into  written  agreements  with 
the  State  agencies  to  carry  out  the  en- 
forcement of  the  natural  gas  pipelines 
safety  provided  that  the  State  agency 
first  adopted  the  standards  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Tiansportation  would  promul- 
gate and  then  would  undertake  a  pro- 
gram which  would  be  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  and  would  agree  to  cooperate 
In  a  system  of  Federal  monitoring  of  the 
compliance  program. 

This  amendment  would  result  in  mean- 
ingful language  in  the  bill  and  result  In 
the  kind  of  safety  regulations  that  the 
public  has  a  right  to  expect. 

I  want  to  commend  my  able  and  hard- 
working colleague  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Macdonald]  for  his  excellent  pres- 
entation of  the  facts.  He  has  been  in 
the  vanguard  leading  the  fight  for  safety 
regulations  and  I  wish  to  associate  my- 
self with  him  in  his  sincere  efforts  to 
WTlte  into  law  provisions  that  are  long 
overdue. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Macdon- 
ald!. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision ^demanded  by  Mr.  Macdonald), 
there  were — ayes  36,  noes  83. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Macdonald 
of  Massachusetts  and  Mr.  Springer. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were— ayes 
59,  noes  112. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 


AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BY      MR.     STAGGERS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Staggers:  On 
page  30.  beginning  in  line  12.  strike  out  ■'Ex- 
cept as  provided  in  subsection  (d)  of  this 
section"  .ind  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "Except  for  the  fourth  sentence  of 
section  3(b).  section  12(b),  and  except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  this  section". 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
Is  simply  a  clarifying  amendment.  On 
both  sides  I  believe  we  have  agreed  this 
language  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 


Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  give 
a  little  more  explanation?  I  want  to  be 
sure  I  understand  this  amendment. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
Is  the  same  amendment  that  counsel,  Dr, 
Stevenson,  had  gone  over  with  and  dis- 
cussed with  the  minority  leader,  and  this 
is  clarifying  the  Intention  of  the  lan- 
guage. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  ac- 
cept the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  tMr.  Staggers]. 

The  amendment  was  tigreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

JUDICIAL   REVIEW    OF  ORDERS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Any  person  who  is  or  will  be 
adversely  aflected  or  aggrieved  by  any  order 
issued  under  this  Act  may  at  any  time  prior 
to  the  sixtieth  day  after  such  order  is  Issued 
file  a  petition  for  a  Judicial  review  with  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  or  for  the  circuit  wherein 
such  petitioner  is  located  or  has  his  prin- 
cipal place  of  business.  A  copy  of  the  petition 
shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk 
of  the  court  to  the  Secretary  or  other  officer 
designated  by  him  for  that  purpose. 

(b)  Upon  the  filing  of  the  petition  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a),  the  court  shall  have 
jurisdiction  to  review  the  order  In  accordance 
with  chapter  7  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code  and  to  grant  appropriate  relief  as  pro- 
vided in  such  chapter. 

(c)  The  judgment  of  the  court  afRrmlng 
or  setting  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any 
such  order  of  the  Secretnry  shall  be  final, 
subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or  certifica- 
tion as  provided  in  section  1254  of  title  28  of 
the  United  States  Code. 

(d)  Any  action  Instituted  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  survive,  nctwithstanding  any 
change  in  the  person  occupying  the  omce  of 
Secretary  or  any  vac.incy  In  sucli  office. 

(C)  The  remedies  provided  lor  in  this  sec- 
tion .shall  be  in  addition  to  and  not  in  sub- 
stitution for  any  other  remedies  provided  by 
law. 

Mr.  STAGGERS  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  section  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  is  no 
amendment  to  be  proposal  to  section  6. 
the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

COOPERATION  WrTH  FEDERAL  POWER  COMMISSION 
AND    STATE    COMMISSIONS 

Sec.  7.  Whatever  the  establishment  of  a 
standard  or  action  upon  application  for 
waiver  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
would  affect  continuity  of  any  gas  services, 
the  Secretary  shall  consult  with  and  ad- 
vise the  Federal  Power  Commission  or  State 
commission  having  jurisdiction  over  the  af- 
fected pipeline  facility  before  establishing 
the  standard  or  acting  on  the  waiver  applica- 
tion and  shall  defer  the  effective  date  until 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  or  any  such 
commission  has  had  reasonable  opportunity 
to  grant  the  authorizations  It  deems  nec- 
essary In  any  proceedings  under  section  7 
of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  (15  U.S.C.  717f)  for 
authority  to  establish,  construct,  operate,  or 
extend  a  gas  pipeline  which  Is  or  will  be 
subject  to  Federal  or  other  applicable  safety 
standards,  any  applicant  shall  certify  that 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  read  to 
the  Members  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  a 
telegram  that  I  received  from  the  c(Mn- 
missloner  of  California  Public  Utilities. 
Mr.  William  M.  Bennett,  Commission 
State  Building.  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  that 
shows  the  some  kind  of  weak  State  regu- 
lation in  that  State: 

San  Francisco,  Caliv., 

June  29. 199$. 
RicHAxo  OmNon. 
House  of  Repreaentativet. 
Washington.  DC. 

Let  me  urge  thftt  the  natunJ  gaa  pipeline 
safety  blU  S  llM  a«  originally  written  be 
enacted  This  legislation,  sorely  needed  by  an 
unprotected  public,  should  not  be  emascu- 
lated by  the  propwaed  amendments.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  State  of  California  and  the  con- 
sumers for  whom  I  speak  are  not  now  proper- 
ly protected  by  any  meaningful  provisions  of 
law  in  terms  of  the  safety  of  gas  pipelines. 

I  disagree  emphatically  with  the  position  of 
my  colleagues  on  this  commission  who  speak 
to  you  now  from  a  business  oriented  adminis- 
tration and  seemingly  from  an  ignorance  of 
the  present  lack  of  effective  State  regulation 
in  this  field.  California  today  merely  adopts 
the  standards  of  the  gas  industry  and  has  a 
hands  off  policy  with  reference  to  safety. 

The  standards  of  the  gas  industry  are  self- 
created  and  primarily  designed  for  Industry 
benefit  and  not  the  protection  of  the  public. 
In  CUlfomla  there  Is  no  system  of  pipeline 
Inspection  under  existing  state  law  and  one 
can  speculate  as  to  the  present  condition  of 
repair  or  disrepair  of  the  enormous  network 
of  gas  pipelines  interlacing  California.  The 
danger  to  life  and  property  from  want  of  a 
rigid  strictly  enforced  program  with  stand- 
ards and  watchfiU  inspection  cannot  be  over- 
sUted  The  Pacific  Ons  Sc  Electric  Company 
on  May  8.  1968  at  2:20  am.  suffered  a  major 
explosion  In  Its  system  within  the  city  of  San 
Jose,  a  community  of  408.000.  This  system 
was  installed  n  1925  and  over  the  life  of  the 
pipeline  suffered  at  least  5  gas  leaks. 

Despite  the  rilstory  of  leaks  In  this  particu- 
lar portion  of  the  system  a  major  gas  ex- 
plosion occurr'Kl  either  from  material  failure 
or  human  failure  causing  widespread  prop- 
erty damage  The  absence  of  people  from  the 
vicinity  alone  resulted  merely  In  property 
damage  rather  than  loos  of  life 

The  PG&E  In  opposing  S  1 166  as  originally 
proposed  and  In  effectively  lobbying  weaken- 
ing amendments  into  such  legislation  speaks 
only  for  Its  corporate  officers  and  its  share- 
holders—It does  not  speak  for  the  California 
public  Indeed  in  my  opinion,  its  position  Is 
contrary  to  the  public  Interest.  The  balanc- 
ing of  the  Interest  of  the  public  utility  as 
against  the  rights  of  the  California  public 
to  protection  obviously  should  be  resolved  in 
favor  of  the  public  interest.  It  should  be 
noted  as  well  that  the  successful  lobbying  ac- 
tivities of  PO&E  are  financed  by  the  same 
public  the  original  legislation  Is  Intended  to 
protect 

State  protection  Is  largely  a  myth,  and 
PO&E  knows  this  State  protection  under  a 
regutatorv  agency  which  Is  now  dominated  by 
a  utility  bias  is  not  only  a  myth.  It  Is  danger- 
ous. And  the  position  of  the  California  com- 
mission In  support  of  the  PG&E  lobby  tells 
It  all. 

The  transmission  and  gas  distribution  sys- 
tems of  the  United  States  and  of  California 
are  now  acquiring  an  ancient  vintage.  Gas 
pipeline  presently  In  service  In  California 
dates  back  to  1920,  1925,  the  1930's.  the  1940's, 
the  1950'B  and  the  present.  In  San  Jose.  Cali- 
fornia, for  example,  approximately  99,000  feet 
of  gas  main  Installed  prior  to  1920  Is  still  In 
service.  Approximately  l.SOO.CWO  feet  of  gas 
main  Installed  In  1946  through  1949  In  San 
Jose  Is  still  In  service.  Almost  2  million  feet 
of  gas  main  installed  in  1950  and  1964  in  San 
Jose  Is  still  in  service.  Gas  pipeline  explosions 


will  increase  simply  because  of  the  vintage  of 
the  pipe  unless  there  are  strict  penalties  for 
dereliction  and  a  complete  and  adequate  pro- 
gram of  Inspections  The  fact  of  the  San 
JoM  explosion  demonstrates  quite  clearly 
that  PG&E  even  when  upon  notice  of  a  sys- 
tem subject  to  leakage  was  still  unable  to 
prevent  what  might  have  been  a  human 
catastrophe  This  Is  an  example  of  self  regu- 
lation at  lU  worst  but  It  U  all  too  typical. 
The  proposed  amendments  would  merely  per- 
mit thU  situation  to  endure. 

Let  me  point  out  that  as  a  public  utility 
the  first  responsibility  of  PG&E  is  to  the  pub- 
lic and  not  to  Its  shareholders  particularly 
m  matters  of  safety.  Further  any  additional 
expense*  attendant  upon  compliance  with 
S  lie«  Is  an  expense  paid  for  by  the  cmb- 
tomers  of  PG&E — not  by  Its  shareholders.  I 
have  obtained  from  PG&E  a  report  about  the 
San  Jose  accident  which  offers  no  satis- 
factory explanation  for  the  failure  to  pre- 
vent a  gas  explosion  and  offers  nothing 
meaningful  by  way  of  a  program  In  the  fu- 
ture to  prevent  further  recurrence.  Let  me 
point  out  that  the  California  PUC  with  such 
Jurisdiction  as  we  have  over  gas  pipelines 
has  no  program  over  inspection  of  existing 
systems.  Neither  does  any  other  division  or 
agency  of  State  government. 

As  a  member  of  the  PUC  of  the  State  of 
California,  an  associate  therewith  for  over 
a  decade  and  as  a  Callfornian  concerned  with 
public  safety,  let  me  urge  that  S  1166  as 
originally  presented  and  without  the  crip- 
pling amendments  proposed  by  the  utility 
lobby  be  passed.  Failure  to  support  such  leg- 
islation would  be  a  grave  disservice  and  a 
deeply  hazardous  action  to  the  safety  of 
Callfomlans  for  whom  I  speak. 

Commissioner  Wii-lmm  M.  Bennxtt, 

California   Public   Utilities  Commission. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  Ken- 
tlenian  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  ix)lnt  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 

One  hiuidred  thirty  Members  are  pres- 
ent, a  quorum. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Brown  I . 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
always  hesitate  to  confuse  the  eloquence 
of  debate  with  the  facts  of  the  language 
of  the  leKlslatlon.  but  I  should  like  to 
read  to  the  Members  just  one  phr««e 
from  the  lesislation  on  page  31.  line  23. 
and  following,  where  it  says: 

If  after  receipt  of  annual  certification,  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  State  agency 
Is  not  satisfactorily  enforcing  compliance 
with  Federal  safety  standards,  he  may,  on 
reasonable  notice  and  after  opportunity  for 
hearing,  reject  the  certification  or  take  such 
other  action  as  he  deems  appropriate  to 
achieve  adequate  enforcement  Including  the 
assertion  of  Federal  jurisdiction. 

It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
this  very  clearly  spells  out  the  objective 
of  this  legislation,  or  the  presumed  ob- 
jective, and  that  is  to  bring  about  pipe- 
line safety. 

The  legislation  is  designed,  however,  to 
do  the  job  economically  through  the  ex- 
isting State  agencies  where  the  expertise 
now  exists,  and  to  do  it  with  as  great  as 
possible  a  degree  of  security  and  as  little 
additional  cost  as  possible  so  that  we  can 
have  the  job  done  and  done  well  by  those 
people  who  know  how  to  do  it. 

The  Secretary  can  assert  his  authority 
when  the  States  fall.  It  seems  to  me  that 
should  provide  suflBcient  protection  for 
failure  within  the  State  regulatory  agen- 
cies or  those  agencies  at  the  State  level 


which   have  Jurisdiction   over   pipeline 
sftff  ty. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Mossl. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
make  a  very  brief  comment  on  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference 
between  certification  and  agreement.  The 
procedure  that  is  outlined  here,  If  it  were 
applied  to  the  practice  of  law,  I  could  go 
out  and  certify  that  I  was  a  lawyer  and 
engage  in  the  practice  of  law,  and  some- 
one would  then  have  to  establish  the  bur- 
den of  proof  to  the  contrary. 

Where  you  enter  into  an  agreement 
certainly  envisions  a  setting  down  and 
a  working  out  of  an  accommodation  be- 
tween two  parties,  and  in  this  case  two 
relatively  equal  parties,  and  that  is  the 
intention  here,  and  that  is  why  we  have 
Federal  regulations. 

I  say  to  my  colleague  on  the  committee 
who  contended  that  we  are  just  trying  to 
turn  this  over  to  the  Central  Crovern- 
ment,  the  act  says  that  It  is  an  "act  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  prescribe  safety  standards  for  the 
transportation  of  natural  and  other  gas 
by  pipeline."  and  if  we  do  not  adopt  this 
amendment  we  are  perpetrating  a  fraud 
upon  the  American  people.  We  are  telling 
them  there  is  regulation  when  in  fact 
there  is  no  regulation.  Tlie  only  way  you 
can  possibly  impose  the  Federal  stand- 
ards on  a  State  and  insure  their  enforce- 
ment is  to  have  the  State  fail  dramati- 
cally to  regulate,  and  that  failure  would 
usually  be  in  some  very  explosive  form. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 

DiNCELLl. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
reason  the  Federal  Government  is  forced 
into  the  business  of  regulating  transpor- 
tation of  gas  in  interstate  commerce  is 
because  the  States  have  not  done  an  ade- 
quate job.  Millions  of  dollars  in  property 
damage,  many  human  lives  have  been 
lost,  and  extensive  damage  done  to  indus- 
tries and  to  homes,  injury  to  persons,  and 
a  long  series  of  disasters  have  placed  us 
In  the  position  where  today  we  are  try- 
ing to  work  out  a  bill  that  Is  really  going 
to  protect  the  people. 

The  amendment  here  is  very  simple. 
All  it  says  is  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  going  to  be  able  to  enter  into 
agreements  on  these  matters  of  pipeline 
safety  as  an  equal  in  dealing  with  the  sit- 
uation. 

The  bill  as  presented  says  that  when 
the  States  may  present  certificate  by 
some  clerk  saying.  "Well,  we  are  doing 
just  precisely  what  you  state  we  ought 
to  do."  imtll  the  Federal  Oovemment  has 
proven  otherwise,  it  may  do  nothing  to 
force  the  States  to  adequate  regulation  In 
the  public  interest. 

There  Is  a  sleeper  in  this  bill.  When 
considering  this  amendment,  remember 
that  there  is  no  requirement  that  the 
State  law  have  an  adequate  penalty  pro- 
vision to  assure  compliance.  That  is  of 
great  importance.  There  can  be  no  real 
enforcement  without  adequate  penalties. 
One  of  the  things  which  Is  of  the  most 
considerable  importance  here  is  that  the 
Federal  Government  under  the  amend- 
ment may  require  negotiation  and  agree- 
ment adequate  in  form  to  protect  the 
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public  Interest  before  It  relinquishes  its 
authority  to  the  State  agencies. 

This  Is  the  way  the  matter  has  been 
done  in  water  pollution  and  in  air  pollu- 
tion. This  bill  provides  a  new  and  effec- 
tive way  of  doing  nothing  that  has  never 
been  found  in  regulatory  language  be- 
fore. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chau-  recog- 
nizes  the    gentleman   from   Tennessee 

[Mr.  KUYKENB ALL  1 . 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  LMr. 

KORNEGAYl. 

(By  imanlmous  consent.  Mr.  Kornegay 
\ielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Wagconner.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Waggonner]. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  DingellI 
who  preceded  me  in  the  well  made  the 
assertion  tbat  it  was  necessary  for  the 
Federal  Gtovemment  to  involve  itself  in 
pipeline  regulation  in  the  instance  of 
natural  gas  because  the  States  have  not 
done  a  good  job. 

I  carmot  let  that  statement  go  unchal- 
lenged because  I  personally  do  not  feel  a 
case  has  even  been  made  to  require  or 
to  make  necessary  Federal  regulation  of 
the  natural  gas  pipeline  industry. 

But  there  seems  to  be  an  inconsistency 
here  on  the  part  of  some  who  advocate 
.support  of  this  legislation  on  the  one 
hand  and  support  of  this  amendment  to 
the  legislation  on  the  other  as  proposed 
by  the  committee  because  section  3  of 
the  bill  says: 

As  Eoon  as  practicable  but  not  later  than 
three  months  after  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  shall,  by  order,  adopt  as 
interim  minimum  Inderal  safety  standards 
for  pipeline  facilities  and  the  transporta- 
tion of  gas  m  each  State  the  State  standards 
regulating  pipeline  facilities  and  the  trans- 
portation of  gas  within  such  State  on  the 
date  of  enactment  Of  the  Act. 


And  where  the  States  have  no  regula- 
tions now,  they  ought  to  use  that  regula- 
tion which  is  common  to  the  States  that 
do  have  legislation  involving  regulation. 

So  I  submit,  if  it  is  good  on  the  one 
hand,  it  is  good  on  the  other.  The  States 
cannot  be  so  bad  after  all. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
IMr.  Staggers]  to  close  debate  on  this 
section. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  because 
this  is  a  Federal  bill  for  the  safety  of 
transportation  of  natural  and  other 
gases  by  pipeline  and  for  other  purposes. 

In  the  amendment,  as  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  propos- 
ing language  as  is  contained  in  the  Sen- 
ate bill,  the  Secretary  and  representa- 
tives of  the  States  would  be  able  to  sit 
down  and  come  to  a  common  agreement, 
a  bilateral  agreement.  Otherwise,  it 
would  be  a  unilateral  matter  and  the 
Federal  Government  would  have  to  show 
that  the  State  was  not  keeping  the  reg- 
ulation. This  would  also  change  the  pen- 
alties and  make  them  very  unequal 
across  America  because  the  States  have 
different  penalties. 

One  State  has  no  laws  whatsoever.  At 


least  half  of  the  States  have  what  we  call 
and  which  are  inadequate  laws  at  the 
present  time.  This  would  make  them  the 
standard  and  would  make  them  minimal 
and  would  establish  throughout  the 
United  States  what  we  would  expect 
them  to  come  up  to. 

Mr.    BURKE   of   Massachusetts.   Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.   BURKE  of  Massachusetts.   Mr. 
Chairman,    I    rise    in    support   of    the 
amendment  offered  by  my  distinguished 
and  esteemed  colleague,  the  gentleman 
frt«n  Massachusetts   [Mr.  MacdonaldI. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  is  a 
soimd  one.  In  essence  what  it  does  is  to 
restore  the  language  that  the  other  body 
had  in  its  bill  for  entering  into  agree- 
ments with  State  agencies.  The  measure 
that  was  sent  over  to  this  body  provided 
that  the   Secretary   of   Transportation 
could  enter  into  written  agreements  with 
the  State  agencies  to  carry  out  the  en- 
forcement of  the  natural  gas  pipelines 
safety  provided  that  the  State  agency 
first  adopted  the  standards  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Tiansportation  would  promul- 
gate and  then  would  undertake  a  pro- 
gram which  would  be  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  and  would  agree  to  cooperate 
in  a  system  of  Federal  monitoring  of  the 
compliance  program. 

This  amendment  would  result  in  mean- 
ingful language  in  the  bill  and  result  in 
the  kind  of  safety  regulations  that  the 
public  has  a  right  to  expect. 

I  want  to  commend  my  able  and  hard- 
working colleague  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Macdonald]  for  his  excellent  pres- 
entation of  the  facts.  He  has  been  in 
the  vanguard  leading  the  fight  for  safety 
regulations  and  I  wish  to  associate  my- 
self with  him  in  his  sincere  efforts  to 
WTite  into  law  provisions  that  are  long 
overdue. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Macdon- 
aldI. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vLsion  ^demanded  by  Mr.  Macdonald), 
there  were — ayes  36,  noes  83. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Macdonald 
of  Massachusetts  and  Mr.  Springer. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were— ayes 
59,  noes  112. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 


AMENDMENT     OFFERED     I!Y      MR.      STAGGERS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.iVmendment  offered  by  Mr.  Staggers:  On 
page  30.  beginning  in  line  12,  strike  out  "Ex- 
cept as  provided  In  subsection  (d)  of  this 
section"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "Except  for  the  fourth  sentence  of 
section  3(b),  section  12 (bi.  and  except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  this  section". 


Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  simply  a  clarifying  amendment.  On 
both  sides  I  believe  we  have  agreed  this 
language  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 


Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  give 
a  little  more  explanation?  I  want  to  be 
sure  I  understand  this  amendment. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  the  same  amendment  that  counsel.  Dr. 
Stevenson,  had  gone  over  with  and  dis- 
cussed with  the  minority  leader,  and  this 
is  clarifying  the  Intention  of  the  lan- 
guage. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  ac- 
cept the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers!. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

JUDICIAL   REVIEW    OF  ORDERS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Any  person  who  is  or  will  be 
adversely  affected  or  aggrieved  by  any  order 
issued  under  this  Act  may  at  any  time  prior 
to  the  sixtieth  day  after  such  order  Is  Issued 
file  a  petition  for  a  judicial  review  with  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  or  for  the  circuit  wherein 
such  petitioner  is  located  or  has  his  prin- 
cipal place  of  business.  A  copy 'of  the  petition 
shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk 
of  the  court  to  the  Secretary  or  other  officer 
designated  by  him  for  that  purpose. 

(b)  Upon  the  filing  of  the  petition  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a),  the  court  shall  have 
jurisdiction  to  review  the  order  In  accordance 
with  chapter  7  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code  and  to  grant  appropriate  relief  as  pro- 
vided in  such  chapter. 

(c)  The  judgment  of  the  court  affirming 
or  setting  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any 
such  order  of  ine  Secret.iry  .shall  be  final, 
subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or  certifica- 
tion as  provided  l:i  section  1254  of  title  28  of 
the  United  States  Code. 

(d)  Any  action  instituted  under  this  sec- 
tion shah  survive,  notwithstanding  any 
change  in  the  person  occupyine;  the  office  of 
Secretary  or  any  vac.incy  In  such  office. 

(6)  The  remedies  provided  lor  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  in  addition  to  and  not  in  sub- 
stitution for  any  other  remedies  provided  by 
law. 

Mr.  STAGGERS  f during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  section  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  is  no 
amendment  to  be  proposal  to  section  6, 
the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

COOPERATION  WITH  FEDERAL  POWER  COMMISSION 
AND    STATE    COMMISSIONS 

Sec.  7.  Whatever  the  establishment  of  a 
standard  or  action  upon  application  for 
waiver  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
would  affect  continuity  of  any  gas  services, 
the  Secretary  shall  consult  with  and  ad- 
vise the  Federal  Power  Commission  or  State 
commission  having  jurisdiction  over  the  af- 
fected pipeline  facility  before  establishing 
the  standard  or  acting  on  the  waiver  applica- 
tion and  shall  defer  the  effective  date  until 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  or  any  such 
commission  has  had  reasonable  opportunity 
to  grant  the  authorizations  it  deems  nec- 
essary In  any  proceedings  under  section  7 
of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  (15  U.S.C.  717f)  for 
authority  to  establish,  construct,  operate,  or 
extend  a  gas  pipeline  which  Is  or  will  be 
subject  to  Federal  or  other  applicable  safety 
standards,  any   applicant  shall   certify  that 
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It  wm  design.  Install,  inspect,  teat,  con- 
struct, operate,  replace,  and  maintain  the 
pipeline  facilities  In  accordance  with  Fed- 
eral and  other  applicable  safety  standards 
and  plans  for  maintenance  and  Inspection. 
Such  certification  shall  be  binding  and  con- 
clusive upon  the  Commission  unless  the  rel- 
evant enforcement  agency  has  timely  ad- 
vised the  Commission  in  writing  that  the 
applicant  has  violated  safety  standards  e«- 
tabllshed  pursuant  to  this  Act 

Mr  STAGGERS  'during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  asic  unanimous  consent 
that  section  7  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  RECORn.  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  be  propased  to  section 
T> 

If  not.  the  Cleric  will  read. 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows: 

COMPLIANCC 

See  8.  (a)  Each  person  who  engages  in 
the  transportation  of  gas  or  who  owns  or 
operares   pipeline    facilities   shall — 

111  at  all  times  after  the  date  any  ap- 
plicable safety  standard  esiibllshed  under 
this  Act  takes  eftect  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements  of   such    standard;    and 

i2i  file  and  comply  with  a  plan  of  Inspec- 
tion and  maintenance  required  by  section  11: 
and 

(3»  permit  access  to  or  copying  of  records, 
and  make  reports  or  provide  Information, 
and  permit  entry  or  in.spectlon.  as  required 
under   .section    12. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  .^ct  shall  alTect  the 
common  law  or  .statutory  tort  liability  of 
any  person 

Mr  STAGGERS  ■  durtns  the  reading  > 
Mr  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that   section   8   b<«   considered   as   read, 
printed    in    -he    Record,    and    open    to 
amendment  ?t  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

Ther-  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  any  amend- 
ment to  be  proposed  to  this  section?  If 
not.  the  Cleric  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

CrVlL    PtNALTY 

SEC  9  lai  Whenever  the  S?crctarv  lias  rea- 
son to  believe  anv  person  Is  violating  any 
pjrtion  of  section  8(ai  or  any  regulation  is- 
sued under  this  Act.  he  shall  give  notice  to 
such  person  and  permit  such  person  reason- 
able opportunity  to  achieve  compliance  prior 
to  imp>lni<  the  penalt:es  hereinafter  pro- 
vided If  compliance  has  not  been  achieved 
In  a  reasonable  time  the  Secretary  may  Im- 
pose a  civil  pena'.tv  not  to  exceed  *500  for 
each  d?iy  that  such  violation  persists,  except 
that  the  maximum  civil  penalty  shall  not 
exceed  SIOOCOO  for  any  related  series  of  vio- 
lations In  .iddltion.  the  Secretary  may  seek 
injunctive  relief  under  the  provisions  set 
f;)rth  in  section  10. 

ibi  Any  such  civil  penalty  may  be  com- 
promised by  the  Secretarv.  In  determining 
the  amox;nt  of  such  jjenalty.  or  the  amount 
agreed  upon  in  compromise,  the  appiroprl- 
ateiiess  of  such  penalty  t;>  the  size  of  the 
business  of  the  person  charged,  the  gravity 
of  the  violation,  and  the  good  faith  of  the 
per.«on  chirged  in  attempting  to  achieve  com- 
pliance, after  notification  of  a  violation,  shall 
b?  considered.  The  amount  of  such  penalty, 
when  finally  determined,  or  the  amount 
agreed  upon  In  compromise,  may  be  deducted 


from  any  sums  owing  by  the  IJnlted  States 
to  the  person  charged  or  may  be  recovered  In 
a  civil  action  In  the  United  States  dUtrlct 
courts. 

Mr.  STAGGERS  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimoua  consent 
that  section  9  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  We»* 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMCNDMKNT  OrTERXD  BT   M>.  ADAMS 

Mr  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Adams:  On  page 
37  strike  out  line  15  and  all  that  follows 
down  through  and  Including  line  2  on  page 
38.  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"3mc.  9.  (a)  Any  person  who  violates  any 
provision  of  section  8(8).  or  any  regulation 
Issued  under  this  Act.  shall  be  subject  to  a 
civil  penalty  of  not  to  exceed  $1,000  for  each 
such  violation  for  each  day  that  such  viola- 
tion persists,  except  that  the  ma.xlmum  civil 
penalty  shall  not  exceed  $400,000  for  any  re- 
lated series  of  violations." 

Mr  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we 
pointed  out  earlier  this  afternoon,  the 
key  amendment  was  the  one  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  McDonald  1  of- 
fered to  section  5ta',  but  I  might  as 
well,  because  of  what  has  happened  to 
this  bill,  follow  this  through,  so  we  all 
know  what  we  have  done  before  we  get 
to  the  final  vote. 

Section  9  completes  our  efforts  to 
strengthen  the  bill.  This  section,  in  my 
opinion,  epitomizes  the  ineffectiveness  of 
this  bill.  The  civil  penalty  section  pro- 
posed here  is  another  example  of  one  of 
those  sections  that  does  not  exist  any- 
place else  in  the  federal  system. 

It  might  be  called  a  "mad  dog"  type 
of  statute,  because  what  it  says  is  that 
everybody  is  entitled  to  one  bite  before 
you  can  do  anything  about  it.  Tlie  pres- 
ent se  tion  in  the  bill  says  that  the  Sec- 
retai-y  cannot  enforce  a  civil  penalty  until 
he  has  ^one  to  somelwdy  and  said  they 
should  comply,  and  then  they  have  a 
chance  to  comply  before  the  penalty  will 
apply.  As  anyone  and  everyone  knows, 
in  a  rc2ulator>'  system  one  sets  up  a  sys- 
tem of  penalties.  It  is  not  necessarj'  to 
apply  them  every  time  because  certain 
equities  may  apply  but  the  policing  au- 
thority lets  the  man  know  if  he  does  not 
meet  the  standards  he  is  subject  to  the 
penalty,  so  he  brings  himself  up  to  the 
standards. 

Let  me  give  an  example.  Suppose  that 
we  said,  in  regulating  automobile  traffic 
by  providing  speed  regulations,  for  a 
man  drivin':4  down  the  road,  there  was  a 
50-mile-an-hour  statute.  What  gener- 
ally happens  under  this  type  statute?  If 
he  were  5oing  down  the  road  and  there 
was  a  .50-mile-an-hour  prohibition,  if  he 
happened  to  be  driving  60  miles  an  hour, 
and  there  were  a  penalty  that  said  any- 
one who  violated  the  speed  limit  would 
pay  a  $25  fine  he  would  pay  a  fine.  Under 
this  act  we  would  say.  "No.  the  offi- 
cer has  to  stop  him  and  say,  You  know, 
you  were  going  beyond  the  .speed  limit; 
but  I  haven't  asked  you  not  to  do  it  until 
now  so  do  not  do  it  anymore  or  else  I 
will  have  to  apply  the  fine.'  " 


What  does  everybody  do  then?  Every- 
body drives  beyond  the  speed  limit  until 
he  is  caught  the  first  time. 

That  is  precisely  what  this  act  will 
mean. 

When  we  consider  all  the  three  sec- 
tions— the  one  the  gentleman  brought 
out.  on  section  5ta);  and  this  section, 
which  says  there  will  not  be  any  penalty 
until  after  something  has  happened:  and 
then  take  all  the  money  out  of  section 
15— then.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  will  be 
established  in  this  bill  is  a  charade  for 
the  American  public.  They  think  they 
are  going  to  be  protected  by  a  Federal 
regulation.  There  is  not  any  Federal 
regulation.  They  l)elieve  there  will  be  a 
penalty  if  somebody  does  not  comply,  but 
there  is  not  going  to  be  a  penalty.  Then 
they  say  that  the  Secretary  shall  go  out 
to  inspect  these  areas,  but  we  are  not 
going  to  give  him  any  money  to  inspect 
them. 

We  are  not  going  to  offer  the  amend- 
ment to  restore  the  money  in  section  15. 
We  will  leave  it  right  where  it  is.  because 
there  is  no  point  in  putting  any  more 
money  in  this  bill. 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  amendment 
will  succeed.  I  doubt  it.  after  the  last  vote, 
but  I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  to  the 
Members  of  the  Hou.se  what  they  have 
done. 

I  will  be  very  happy  if  some  other 
member  of  the  committee  can  cite  to  me 
an  instance  in  safety  regulation  any 
place  in  Federal  regulation  where  this 
type  of  .system  has  been  used. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  believe  the  Committee  should  be 
aware  of  the  fact  that  this  amendment 
would  do  two  things. 

First,  it  would  increase  the  penalties 
which  are  now  provided  in  the  bill,  which 
were  threshed  out  in  the  committee,  from 
$500  for  each  day  of  violation  up  to 
$1,000  and  from  $100,000  for  a  series  of 
\1olations  up  to  $400,000.  It  would  double 
the  amount  in  one  instance  and  quad- 
ruple it  in  the  other  instance. 

Second,  it  does  not  allow  the  Secretarj- 
of  Ti-ansportation  to  work  out  compli- 
ance with  an  industry  on  an  amicable 
basis.  Read  this  section  9.  on  page  37.  It 
says: 

Whenever  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  be- 
lieve any  person  is  violating  any  portion  of 
section  8(a).  or  any  regulation  issued  under 
this  Act.  he  shr«ll  give  notice  to  such  person 
and  permit  such  person  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity to  nchleve  compliance. 

Is  that  not  a  fair  proposition?  If  we 
are  interested  in  getting  this  bill  to  work. 
if  we  are  interested  in  compliance,  this 
is  the  way  to  do  it. 

If  Members  merely  want  to  try  to  col- 
lect a  lot  of  fines,  then  they  will  adopt 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Incidentally,  a  gentleman  from  his  side 
gives  a  very  eloquent  and  succinct  argu- 
ment against  the  amendment  now  pro- 
posed. I  refer  to  the  committee  report, 
on  page  57.  where  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Van  DeerlinI  states: 

I  am  baffled  by  colleagues  who  find  it 
•"amazing"  that  a  violator  should  be  warned 
before  he  Is  penalized.  Let  us  hope  the  day 
of  the  friendly  cop  has  not  ended  altogether. 
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This  is  the  way,  under  the  language  as 
worked  out  in  the  committee,  to  get  com- 
pliance of  companies,  not  badger  them 
into  compliance  by  excessive  penalties. 
If  you  just  want  to  go  out  and  have  a 
series  of  penalties  on  this  matter,  then 
adopt  this  amendment.  I  believe  the  will 
of  this  committee  is  to  go  ahead  and  let 
this  be  a  workable  bill  and  serve  notice 
on  them  and  give  them  an  opportunity  to 
clean  up  their  house  before  we  run  out 
arbitrarily  assessing  penalties  of  this 
amount  against  them. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  conclude  in  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Moss  1 . 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sur- 
prised at  the  plea  for  tolerance  for  law 
violation  that  I  have  just  heard  from 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  South 
Carolina,   [Mr.  Watson).  I  have  heard 
so  much  about  softness  on  law  violations 
around  Washington  that  it  shocks  me 
to  find  a  plea  here  that  knowledgeable 
and  intelligent  and  supposedly  respon- 
sible corporate  persons  should  be  given 
that  first  bite — should  be  permitted  to 
violate  the  law  with  impunity  on  one 
occasion  before  we  do  anything  to  them. 
This  is  a  new  and  novel  doctrine  to  me. 
I  come  from  a  part  of  the  country  where 
we  still   try.  despite   the  words  of  my 
colleague— we  still  try  to  be  tioth  friendly 
and  firm,  and  when  people  knowingly 
violate,  the  penalty  should  then  start. 
It  is  the  intolerance  for  proper  law  en- 
forcement which  has  done  great  damage 
to  this  Nation,  and  I  am  shocked  at  the 
source  of  the  plea  that  we  be  tolerant 
yet  again  and  condone  further  law  viola- 
tions. That  is  all  in  the  world  you  can 
possibly  say  you  mean  under  this  lan- 
guage. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  IMr. 
DevineI. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  argu- 
ment that  penalties  are  not  high  enough 
can  be  discussed  indefinitely  without 
agreement.  Each  individual  has  his  own 
ideas  as  to  the  proper  level  of  penalties 
taking  all  things  into  account.  The 
amounts  put  in  the  bill  originally  were 
just  lifted  bodily  out  of  the  Traffic 
Safety  Act  and  have  no  basis  in  logic  or 
experience.  If  they  are  the  correct 
figures,  it  is  an  accident. 

The  mad-dog  argument  is  specious. 
There  need  be  no  explosion  before  the 
Secretary  steps  in.  And  an  explosion  can 
happen  even  though  the  operator  is 
obeying  all  standards.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  notice  provision  is  more  apt  to 
prevent  an  explosion  than  the  hard- 
nosed  approach  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of 
the  minority  group.  If  the  only  alterna- 
tive open  to  the  Secretary  when  he  dis- 
covers a  violation  is  to  start  formal  pro- 
ceedings against  the  culprit,  he  is  apt  to 
be  dragged  along  for  many  a  moon  be- 
fore he  can  get  results.  And  then  the  re- 
sult is  a  penalty.  Is  the  Government 
more  interested  in  collecting  penalties 


or  using  its  authority  to  get  correction  of 
dangerous  situations? 

Further,  the  mine  nm  violation  is  not 
going  to  be  a  patently  hazardous  situa- 
tion so  vividly  described  by  the  minor- 
ity as  "dynamite  under  the  streets,"  but 
failure  to  file  some  paper  or  make  infor- 
mation available.  If  it's  penalties  we  are 
interested  in,  then  the  minority  may  be 
right,  but  if  it  is  compliance  that  is  de- 
sired, the  committee  version  makes  total 
sense. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  IMr. 
Pickle  1 . 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  only 
fair  and  reasonable  that  we  give  such 
persons  or  firms  notice  and  an  oppor- 
tunity to  comply  with  these  Federal 
standards  that  would  be  established.  This 
is  not  a  new  approach.  This  is  something 
that  is  done  in  various  fields  throughout 
the  Government.  It  is  certainly  fair  and 
right  that  we  extend  this  to  the  pipeline 
companies. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  with  re- 
spect to  the  penalty  that  the  committee 
voted  2  to  1  in  the  full  committee  that 
they  would  not  adopt  the  amendment 
that  has  been  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

There  was  an  additional  amendment 
that  was  a  sort  of  an  in-between  amend- 
ment which  I  supported,  but  that  lost  by 
a  close  vote.  However,  this  other  amend- 
ment lost  by  a  vote  of  2  to  1. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  con- 
tains what  could  be  severe  penalties.  It 
might  be  argued  that  the  sum  of  $500  is 
a  little  small,  but  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  some  of  these  companies  are  small 
companies  while  others  are  large.  To  the 
small  company  a  fine  of  $500  a  day  in- 
stead of  $1,000  a  day  would  be  very  ma- 
terial, if  not  disastrous.  The  penalty  or 
amount  constitutes  a  matter  of  judg- 
ment. This  is  what  the  chairman  pointed 
out. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  fMr.  Brown  1. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  fMr. 
Springer]. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  IMr. 

^TAGGERS 1 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Adams]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

INJUNCTION    AND    JURISDICTION 


Sec.  10.  (a)  The  United  States  district 
courts  shall  have  jurisdiction,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  rule  65(a)  and  (b)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Civil  Procedure,  to  restrain  vio- 
lations of  this  Act  (including  the  restraint 
of  transportation  of  gas  or  the  operation  of 
a  pipeline  facility)  or  to  enforce  standards 
established  hereunder  upon  petition  by  the 
appropriate  United  States  attorney  or  the  At- 
torney General  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States.  Whenever  practicable,  the  Secretary 
shall    give    notice    to    any    person    against 


whom  an  action  for  Injunctive  relief  Is  con- 
templated and  afford  him  an  opportunity 
to  present  his  views,  and.  except  In  the  case 
of  a  knowing  and  willful  violation,  shall 
afford  him  reasonable  opportunity  to  achieve 
compliance.  However,  the  failure  to  give  such 
notice  and  afford  such  opportunity  shall  not 
preclude  the  granting  of  appropriate  relief. 

(b)  In  any  proceeding  for  criminal  con- 
tempt for  violation  of  an  Injunction  or  re- 
straining order  Issued  under  this  section, 
which  violation  also  constitutes  a  violation 
of  this  Act.  trial  shall  be  by  the  court  or. 
upon  demand  of  the  accused,  by  a  jury. 
Such  trial  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance 
with  the  practice  and  procedure  applicable 
In  the  case  of  proceedings  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  rule  42(b)  of  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Criminal  Procedure. 

(c)  Actions  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  and  section  9  may  be  brought  In  the 
district  wherein  any  act  or  transaction  con- 
stituting the  violation  occurred,  or  In  the 
district  wherein  the  defendant  Is  found  or 
Is  an  Inhabitant  or  transacts  business,  and 
process  In  such  cases  may  be  served  in  any 
other  district  of  which  the  defendant  Is  an 
Inhabitant  or  transacts  business  or  wherever 
the  defendant  may  be  found. 

(d)  In  any  action  brought  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  and  section  9, 
subpenas  for  witnesses  who  are  required  to 
attend  a  United  States  district  court  may 
run  Into  any  other  district. 

INSPECTION      AND      MAINTENANCE      PLANS 

Sec.   11.  Each  person  who  engages  In  the 
transportation   of   gas  or  who   owns  or  op- 
erates pipeline  facilities  not  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion  under   the   Natural    Gas   Act   shall   file 
with  the  Secretary  or.  where  a  certification 
or  an  agreement  pursuant  to  section  5  is  in 
effect,  with  the  State  agency,  a  plan  for  in- 
spection and  maintenance  of  each  such  pipe- 
line facility  owned  or  operated  by  such  per- 
son, and  any  changes  in  such  plan.  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  appropriate  State  agency.  The 
Secretary    may,    by   regulation,   also   require 
persons  who  engage  In  the  transportation  of 
gas  or  who  own  or  operate  pipeline  facilities 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  to  file 
such  plans  for  approval.  If  at  any  time  the 
agency  with   responsibility  for  enforcement 
of  compliance  with  the  standards  established 
under  this  Act  finds  that  such  plan  is  inade- 
quate    to     achieve     safe     operation,     such 
agency  shall,  after   notice   and   opportunity 
for  a  hearing,  require  such   plan   to  be  re- 
vised. The  plan  required  by  the  agency  shall 
be    practicable    and    designed    to    meet    the 
need  for  pipeline  safety.  In  determining  the 
adequacy    of    any    such    plan,    such    agency 
shall  consider — 

( 1 )  relevant  available  pipeline  safety  data; 

(2)  whether  the  plan  is  appropriate  for  the 
particular  type  of  pipeline  transportation; 

(3)  the  reasonableness  of  the  plan:  and 

(4)  the  extent  to  which  such  plan  will  con- 
tribute to  public  safety. 

RECORDS.    REPORTS.    AND    INSPECTION    FOR 
COMPLIANCE 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Each  person  who  engages  In 
the  transportation  of  gas  or  who  owns  or 
operates  pipeline  facilities  shall  esubllsh  and 
maintain  such  records,  make  such  reports, 
and  provide  such  Information  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  reasonably  require  to  enable  him 
to  determine  whether  such  person  ha£  acted 
or  Is  acting  In  compliance  with  this  Act  and 
the  standards  established  under  this  Act. 
Each  such  person  shall,  upon  request  of  an 
officer,  employee,  or  agent  authorized  by  the 
Secretary,  permit  such  officer,  employee,  or 
agent  to  Inspect  books,  papers,  records,  and 
documents  relevant  to  determining  whether 
such  person  has  acted  or  Is  acting  in  com- 
pliance with  this  Act  and  the  standards 
established  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  conduct 
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such  monitoring  of  3t»te  enforcement  prac- 
tices and  aucb  other  Inspection  and  Investiga- 
tion as  may  be  necessary  to  aid  In  the  en- 
forcement of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
the  standards  established  pursuant  to  this 
Act.  He  shall  furnish  the  Attorney  General 
any  information  obtained  Indicating  non- 
compliance with  such  standards  for  appro- 
priate action.  For  purposes  of  enforcement 
of  this  Act,  officers,  employees,  or  agenu  au- 
thorized by  the  Secretary,  upon  presenting 
appropriate  credenttaU.  to  the  Individual  in 
charge,  are  authorised  iD  to  enter  upon,  at 
reasonable  times,  pipeline  facilities,  and  (2) 
to  Inspect,  at  reasonable  times  and  within 
reasonable  limits  and  In  a  reasonable  man- 
ner, such  facilities.  Each  such  inspection 
shall  be  commenced  and  completed  with 
reasonable  promptness 

(c)  Accident  reports  made  by  any  officer, 
employee,  or  agent  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  shall  be  available  for  use  In 
any  clvU,  criminal,  or  other  judicial  proceed- 
ing arising  out  of  such  accident.  Any  such 
officer,  employee,  or  agent  may  be  required 
to  t««tlfy  In  such  proceedings  as  to  the  facts 
developed  In  such  investigations.  Any  such 
report  shall  be  made  available  to  the  public 
in  a  manner  which  need  not  identify  indi- 
viduals. All  reports  on  research  projects, 
demonstration  projects,  and  other  related 
activities  shall  be  public  information. 

(d»  All  information  reported  to  or  other- 
wise obtained  by  the  Secretary  or  his  repre- 
senUtlve  pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  (b).  or 
(c)  which  information  contains  or  relates  to 
a  trade  secret  referred  to  in  section  1905  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  shall  be 
considered  conndentlaJ  for  the  purpose  of 
that  section,  except  that  such  information 
may  be  disclosed  to  other  officers  or  employ- 
ees concerned  with  carrying  out  this  Act  or 
when  relevant  In  any  proceeding  under  this 
Act.  Nothing  m  this  section  shall  authortae 
the  withholding  of  information  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  any  officer,  employee,  or  agent  un- 
der his  control,  from  the  duly  authorized 
committees  of  the  Congress. 

AOMIKISTKATION 

Sec.  13.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU  conduct 
research,  tesUng,  development,  and  training 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  thU  section  by  contract,  or 
by  grants  to  individuals.  States,  and  non- 
profit Institutions. 

(b)  Upon  request,  the  Secretary  shall  fur- 
nish to  the  Federal  Power  Commission  any 
information  he  has  concerning  the  safety  of 
any  materials,  operations,  devices,  or  proc- 
esses relating  to  the  transportation  of  gas  at 
the  operation  of  pipeline  facilities. 

(c)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  advise, 
assist,  and  cooperate  with  other  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  and  State  and 
other  interested  public  and  private  agencies 
and  persons,  U\  the  planning  and  develop- 
ment of  (1)  Federal  safety  standards,  and 
(3)  methods  for  Inspecting  and  testing  to 
determine  compliance  with  Federal  safety 
standards. 

ANNUAI.    REPOtT 

Sec.  14.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  President  for  tranismlttal 
to  the  Congretis  on  March  17  of  each  year  a 
comprehensive  report  on  the  administration 
of  this  Act  for  the  preceding  calendar  year. 
Such  report  shall  include — 

( 1 )  a  thorough  compilation  of  the  acci- 
dents and  casualties  occurring  in  such  year 
with  a  statement  of  cause  whenever  Investi- 
gated and  determined  by  the  National  Trans- 
portation Safety  Board: 

(2)  a  list  of  Federal  gas  pipeline  safety 
standards  establlahed  or  in  effect  In  such 
year  with  Identification  of  standards  newly 
established  during  such  year: 

(3)  a  summary  of  the  reasons  for  each 
waiver  granted  under  section  3(e)  during 
such  year; 


(4)  an  evaluation  of  the  degree  of  observ- 
ance of  applicable  safety  standards  for  the 
transportation  of  gas  and  pipeline  facilities 
Including  a  list  of  enforcement  actions,  and 
compromises  of  alleged  violations  by  location 
and  company  name; 

(5)  a  summary  of  outstanding  problems 
confronting  the  administration  of  this  Act 
In  order  of  priority; 

(6)  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of  research 
activities.  Including  the  policy  Implications 
thereof,  completed  as  a  result  of  Government 
and  private  sponsorship' and  technological 
progress  for  safety  .achieved  during  such 
year: 

(7)  a  list,  with  ,a  brief  statement  of  the 
issues,  of  completed  or  pending  judicial  ac- 
tions under  the  Act: 

(8)  the  extent  to  which  technical  Infor- 
mation was  disseminated  to  the  scientific 
community  and  consumer — oriented  Infor- 
mation  was  made   available   to  the   public; 

(9)  a  compilation  of — 

(A)  certifications  filed  by  State  agencies 
(Including  municipalities)  under  section 
5(a)  which  were  In  effect  during  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year,  and 

(B)  certifications  filed  under  section  5(a) 
which  were  rejected  by  the  Secretary  during 
the  preceding  calendar  year,  together  with 
a  sununary  of  the  reasons  for  each  such 
rejection:  and 

(10)  a  compilation  of — 

(A)  agreements  entered  into  with  State 
agencies  (Including  municipalities)  under 
section  5(b)  which  were  In  effect  during 
the    preceding    calendar    year,    and 

(Bt  agreements  entered  Into  under  sec- 
tion 5(b)  which  were  terminated  by  the 
Secretary  during  the  preceding  calendar 
year,  together  with  a  summary  of  the  rea- 
sons for  each  such  termination. 

lb)  The  report  required  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  contain  suoh  recommendations  for 
additional  legUlatlon  as  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary  to  promote  coof>erailon  among  the 
several  States  In  the  Improvement  of  gas 
pipeline  safety  and  to  strengthen  the  na- 
tional gas  pipeline  safety  program. 

APPROPKIATIONS    AUTHOEIZED 

Sec.  15.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  over  a  period  of 
three  fiscal  years,  beginning  with  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1969,  there  Is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed  $500,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jiine  30,  1969; 
not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  ye«ur 
ending  June  30.  1970;  and  not  to  exceed 
$3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1971. 

Mr.  STAGGERS  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  this  takes  in  all 
of  our  amendments.  Therefore.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remainder 
of  the  substitute  committee  amendment 
be  considered  as  read,  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  and  open  for 
amendment  at  any  point. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
unanimous-consent  request  begins  on 
page  38  at  line  15? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  .state 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  that  the 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  fur- 
ther parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  further  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  And  it  applies  to  the 
remainder  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 


Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
AScrmMXMT  ovrotsD  bt  m.  adoabbo 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Addabbo:  On 
page  39,  after  line  26,  insert  the  following 
new  section : 

"CUmNAI,    PENALTT 

"Sec.  11.  Any  person  who  knowingly  and 
willfully  violates  any  provision  of  section 
8(a)  or  any  regulation  Issued  tmder  this  Act 
and.  In  the  case  of  a  violation  by  a  corpora- 
tion of  any  provision  of  section  8(a)  or  any 
regulation  Issued  under  this  Act,  any  direc- 
tor, officer,  employee,  or  agent  of  such  cor- 
poration who  knowingly  and  willfully  au- 
thorized, ordered,  or  performed  any  of  the 
acts  constituting  In  whole  or  In  part  such 
violation,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$50,000.  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both." 

Redesignate  the  succeeding  sections  and 
all  references  to  such  sections  accordingly. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
stated  previoiisly  during  general  debate 
that  I  saw  the  holocaust  and  inferno  of  a 
gasoline  explosion  in  my  district  in  Janu- 
ary 1967  and  the  actual  Associated  Press 
photographs  in  the  Lobby  attest  to  the 
destruction.  We  have  heard  of  man\ 
other  such  gasoline  explosions  and  the 
loss  of  life  and  property  incident  thereto. 
Who  has  paid  for  these  losses?  First. 
those  who  have  suffered  loss  of  life  anci 
property:  second,  those  who  have  suf- 
fered loss  of  life  and  property  and  all 
other  users  of  natural  gas.  Yes,  the  suf- 
ferers have  paid  twice. 

Has  it  cost  the  corporations  anything':' 
No,  for  legal  fees  or  damages  expended 
are  computed  into  utility  rates  and 
passed  on  to  the  consumers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  so  would  any  civil  pen- 
alties under  the  present  legislation  be 
simply  passed  on  to  the  users.  To  be  sure 
there  is  compliance,  Mr.  Chsdrman.  I 
believe,  in  a  matter  such  as  this  which 
so  directly  affects  lives,  where  there  s 
willful  violation  there  must  be  criminal 
penalty.  I,  therefore,  ask  this  Committee 
to  support  this  needed  amendment.  I  be- 
lieve this  amendment  will  put  the  needed 
teeth  in  this  bill  to  make  it  truly  effec- 
tive. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  for  his  excel- 
lent amendment  and  on  his  presenta- 
tion. We  certainly  need  this  kind  of  teeth 
in  this  bill,  and  I  wholeheartedly  suppoi  t 
the  amendment  offered  by  my  good 
friend  and  esteemed  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Addab- 
bo 1. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  associate  myself  with  the  gentleman's 
amendment  and  to  express  enthusiastic 
support  of  its  objectives. 

The  amendment  restores  the  original 
intent  of  HH.  13936,  which  I  had  the 
privilege  of  joining  the  gentleman  in  in- 
troducing. I  want  to  add,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  our  able  and  distinguished  colleague 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Addabbo],  has  done  outstanding  work 
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toward  perfecting  this  legislation  and  I 
strongly  commend  his  amendment  to 
provide  criminal  penalties  and  enforce- 
ment provisions. 

This  amendment  puts  guts  into  the 
bill  and  I  trust  it  will  be  the  wisdom  of 
this  Committee  to  accept  it,  as  well  as 
the  other  amendments  that  would  restore 
the  civil  penalties  as  contained  in  the 
Senate  version  of  this  bill. 

The  Senate  bill,  in  my  opinion,  was  far 
superior  and  it  is  regrettable  that  it  was 
not  accepted,  together  with  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  enforcement  provisions  as 
contained  in  the  bill  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  AddabboI  and  many  of  us 
here  in  the  House  introduced. 

Amendments  offered  here  today  would 
restore  to  the  bill  effective  civil  penalties 
contained  in  the  Senate's  imanimously 
passed  bill,  and  the  amendment  ad- 
vanced by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
iMr.  ADDABBO]  would  restore  the  crim- 
inal penalties  as  originally  provided  in 

his  bill. 

These  amendments  effectively  place 
with  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  the 
authority  he  clearly  must  have,  and 
which  the  public  welfare  and  safety  de- 
mand, to  eliminate  potentially  dangerous 
situations  by  requiring  compliance  with 
safety  standards  already  established. 
The  amendments  will  allow  the  Secre- 
tary to  promulgate  orders  in  general 
form  that  would  correct  some  of  the 
more  dangerous  situations  that  exist 
throughout  the  NaUon.  The  Secretary 
must  have  this  authority,  and  these 
amen(iments  give  it  to  him. 

I  urge  approval  of  the  amendments 
and  trust  that  the  bill  would  then  have 
the  oven^'helming  acceptance  by  this 
House  in  order  to  provide  the  mechan- 
ism necessary  to  prevent  further  catas- 
trophes of  the  type  suffered  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Jamaica.  Queens,  in  Mr.  Addabbo's 
district  adjacent  to  mine  in  January  of 
1967.  Let  that  tragic,  inexcusable  experi- 
ence serve  as  an  example  of  what  could 
happen  in  any  community  in  this  coun- 
try without  effective  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York 
Tlie  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment,  as  amended. 
The      committee      amendment,      as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  Gallagher,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
SUte  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consider- 
ation the  bill  'S.  1166>  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  TransF>ortation  to  prescribe 
safety  standards  for  the  transportation 
of  natural  and  other  gas  by  pipeline,  and 
for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  1215,  he  reported  the  bill 
back  to  the  House  with  an  amendment 
adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 
The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 
The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Dingell) 
there  were — ayes  115,  noes  38. 


Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant-at-Arms  will  notify  absent 
members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  247,  nays  125.  answered 
"present"  1.  not  voting  60.  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  224] 
YEAS— 247 


Abbltt 
Abernethy 
Adair 
Albert 

Anderson,  m. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Arends 
Asbbiook 
Aspinall 
Ayres 
Bates 
Battln 
Belcher 
Betts 
BevlU 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Boggs 
Bolton 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burleson 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 

Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
CahiU 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
(71  ark 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Conable 
Corbett 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Curtis 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Oarza 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Derwinski 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dole 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Duncan 
Edmondson 
EdwBirds,  Ala. 
Edwards,  La. 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evans,  Ck>lo. 
Everett 
Fallon 
Flndley 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flynt 

Ford,  Gerald  R 
Fountain 
Frellnghuysen 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fuqua 
Gallflanakls 
Gardner 


Oathings 

Glatmo 

Goodllng 

Griffin 

Gross 

Drover 

Gubser 

Gude 

Gurney 

Hagan 

Haley 

Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Hays 
Hubert  . 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Horton 
Hosmer 
HuU 
Hungata 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  N.C. 
Kazen 
Keith 
King,  N.Y, 
Kleppe 
Kornegay 
Kuykendall 
Kyi 
Laird 
Landrum 
Langen 
Latta 
Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Lukens 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McCuUoch 

McDade 

McDonald, 
Mich. 

McEwen 

McMillan 

MacGregor 

Mahon 

Mailllard 

Marsh 

Martin 

May 

Mayne 

MeskUl 

Michel 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mills 

Mlnehall 

Mlze 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Morris,  N.  Mex 

Morse,  Mass. 

Morton 

Mosher 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

O'Konskl 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 


Pickle 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Poff 

Pollock 

Pool 

Price,  Tex, 

Pryor 

Purcell 

Qule 

QulUen 

Railsback 

Rarick 

Reld,  111. 

Re  if  el 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Robiscn 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Rumsfeld 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif, 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Steed 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

St€!L'er,  Wis. 

Stratton 

Stubblefield 

Stuckey 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Utt 

Vander  Jagt 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Warts 

Whalen 

Wh  alley 

White 

Whltener 

Whitten 

Wldnall 

Williams,  Pa. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Young 

Zlon 

Zwach 


Adams 

Addabbo 

Annunzlo 

Ashley 

Barrett 

Bennett 

Blatnlk 

Boland 

Boiling 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burton,  Calif. 

Button 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Carey 

Celler 

Cohelan 

Conta 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Dent 

Dingell 

Dow 

Dulskl 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Calif 

EUberg 

Farbsteln 

Faecell 

Felgban 

Fine 

Foley 

Ford, 
William  D. 

Fraser 

Frledel 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Gibbons 


NAYS— 126 

Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Hal  pern 

Hamilton 

Han  ley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hathawas 

Hawkins 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

HoUfleld 

Howard 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Joelson 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Kelly 

Kluczynskl 

Kupferman 

KyroB 
.  Leggett 

McCarthy 

McFall 

Macdonald, 
Mass. 

Machen 

Madden 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Mink 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Moss 

Murphy,  HI. 

Nedzl 


Nix 

O'Hara,  ni. 
OHara,  Mich. 
Olsen 

O'NeiU,  Mass. 
Ottlnger 
Patten 
Phllbln 
Podell 
Price,  ni. 
Puclnskl 
Randall 
,  Rees 
Reld,  N.Y. 
Reuss 
Rhodes,  Pa. 
Rodlno 
Ronan 
Rooney,  N.Y. 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowskl 
Roybal 
Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.Onge 

Scheuer 

Slsk 

Smith,  Iowa 

Staggers 

Sullivan 

Tenzer 

Tlernan 

Tunney 

Udall 

Vanlk 

Vtgorlto 

Waldle 

Wilson, 
Charles  H. 

Wydler 

Yates 

Zablockl 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 


PeUy 
NOT  VOTING— 60 


Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Ashmore 
Baring 
Bell 
Berry 
Bingham 
Blanton 
Bow 

Brown,  Calif. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Clawson,  Del 
Colmer 
Conyers 
Corman 
Culver 
Cunningham 
Dlggs 
Donohue 


Dwyer 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Gettys 
Goodell 
Griffiths 
Hall 
Halleck 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Harvey 
Holland 
Ichord 
Jones,  Mo. 
Karsten 
King,  Calif. 
Klrwan 
Lloyd 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
Mathlas,  Calif. 
Matblas,  Md. 
Miller,  Calif. 


Mlnlsh 

Nichols 

Passman 

Patman 

Pike 

Retnecke 

Resnlck 

Roush 

Ruppe 

Schwelker 

Sikes 

Stephens 

Taft 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Walker 

Wiggins 

Willis 

Wolff 


So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  armoimced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr.  Wolff 
against. 

Mr.  Walker  for,  with  Mrs.  Griffiths  against. 

Mr.  Passman  for,  with  Mr.  Thompson  of 
of  New  Jersey,  against. 

Mr.   Slkes  for,  with  Mr.   Mlnlsh   against. 

Mr.  Ashmore  for,  with  Mr.  Besnlck  against. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  for,  with  Mr.  Brown 
of  California  against. 

Mr.  WlUls  for,  vrtth  Mr.  Miller  of  Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mr.  Blanton  for,  with  Mr.  Dlggs  against. 

Mr.  Colmer  for,  with  Mr.  Conyers  against. 

Mr.  Gettys  for,  with  Mr.  Donohue  against. 

Mr.  Patman  for.  vrtth  Mr.  Bingham  against. 

Mr.  Nichols  for,  with  Mr.  Holland  against. 

Mr.  Stephens  for,  with  Mr.  King  of  Call- 
f  ornia  against. 

Mr.  Baring  for,  with  Mr.  Van  Deerlln 
against. 

Mr.  Bow  for,  with  Mr.  Corman  against. 

Mr.  Berry  for,  with  Mr.  Karsten  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
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Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Del  ClawBon. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tenneeaee  with  Mn. 
Dwyer. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Roush  with  Mr.  Mathla*  of  Maryland. 

Mr  Pike  with  Mr  Harvey. 

Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr  Hall. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  with  Mr  Uoyd. 

Mr  Andrews  of  North  Dakota  with  Mr. 
Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Relnecke  with  Mr.  Schwelker. 

Mr.  Ooodell  with  Mr  Bell. 

Mr.  Mathlas  of  California  with  Mr.  Hal- 
leck. 

Mr.  Wiggins  with  Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  PODELL,  Mr.  GALLAGHER,  Mr. 
HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  BURKE 
of  Massachusetts  and  Mr.  FULTON  of 
Tennessee  changed  their  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time  and'  was  read  the  third  time. 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMrr 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN  moves  to  recommit  the 
bin.  S.  1166.  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  tlie 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
v^ere — yeas  351.  nays  14,  answered 
•present"  1.  not  voting  67,  as  follows: 

IRoU  No.  225 1 
YEAS— 351 


Abbltt 

Ab«rn«thy 

Adair 

Addabbo 

Albert 

.■\r.derson.  Ill 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Annunzlo 

Arends 

Ashbrook 

Ashley 

Asplnall 

Ay  res 

Barrett 

Bates 

Battln 

Belcher 

Bennett 

Betts 

Bevill 

Blester 

Blackburn 

Blatnik 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bolton 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Bray 

Brlnklcy 


Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broybill,  NO. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burlecon 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
Cabin 
Carey 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
Don  H 
Cleveland 
Cobelan 


Collier 

Conable 

Conte 

Corbett 

Cowger 

Cramer 

Curtis 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Davis,  Oa. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Dawson 

de  la  Oarza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Denney 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dole 

Dorn 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Duisk! 

Duncan 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 


Edwards,  Calif 

Edwards,  La. 

Ellberg 

Erlenborn 

Escb 

Bsbleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Farbsteln 

PaKell 

Felgban 

Plndley 

Pino 

Plsher 

Flood 

Plynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Ford. 

wnilam  D. 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Prellnghuysen 
Frtedel 
Fulton.  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Oaltflanakls 
Qallagher 
Gardner 
Garmatz 
Oatblngs 
Olalmo 
Gibbons 
Onbert 
Gonzalez 
Ooodllng 
Gray 

Green,  Greg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Grlffln 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Gurney 
Hagan 
Haley 

Hal  pern 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
schmidt 

Han  ley 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Harsha 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

H*bert 

Hechler,  W  Va 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Herlor.g 

Hicks 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Kartb 

Kazen 

Kee 

Kelly 

King.  N.Y. 

Kleppe 

Kluczynskl 


Adams 
BolUng 
Burton,  Calif. 
Dlngell 
Hoimeld 


Kornegay 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Laird 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McCuUoch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McFall 

McMillan 

Macdorald. 
Mass. 

MacGregor 

Machen 

Madden 

Mahon 

MallUard 

Marsh 

Martin 

Matsunaga 

May 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Mesklll 

Michel 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mins 

Mink 
Ml  n  shall 
Mlze 

Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morris.  N.  Mex. 
Morse.  Mass. 
Morton 
Mosber 
Murphy.  Dl. 
Murphy,  NY. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nelsen 
Nlz 

O'Hara.  ni. 
O'Hara.  Mich. 
O'Konskl 
.  Olsen 
O'Neal.  Ga. 
O'Neill,  Mass. 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Philbln 
Pickle 
Pike 
PiriUe 
Poage 
Podell 
Poff 
Pollock 
Price,  Ul. 
Price,  Tex. 
Puclnskl 
Purcell 
Quie 
QulUen 
Railsback 
Randall 
Rarlck 
Rces 
Reld.  ni. 
Reifel 
Reuss 

NAYS— 14 

Kastecmeler 
Kupferman 
Moss 
Ottlnger 
Reid,  NY. 


Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Riegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

RoblBon 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  NY. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Rumsleld 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schreebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Slsk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  NY. 
SnUth,  Okla. 
Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Steiger.  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Tlernan 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Udall 

Utt 

Vanlk 

Vifeorlto 

Waggon  ner 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whltener 

Whltten 

WIdnall 

Williams.  Pa. 

WlUon,  Bob 

Wilson, 
Cbarlea  H. 

Winn 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylie 

Wyman 

Yates 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zlon 

Zwach 


Roybai 
Ryan 
Scheuer 
Waldle 


ANSWERED  'PRESENT"—! 
PeUy 
NOT  VOTING— 67 


Bell 

Berry 

Bingham 

Blanton 

Bow 

Brown,  Calif. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Clawson,  Del 

Colmer 

Coryers 

Corman 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Dlggs 

Donobue 

Dwyer 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Gettys 

Ooodell 

Griffiths 


Ran 

Halleck 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harvey 

Holland 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Keith 

King.  Calif. 

Klrwan 

Lloyd 

Long,  La. 

Lori;.  Md. 

McEwen 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Mathlas,  Md. 

Miller.  Calif. 

Minlsh 


Nichols 

Passman 

Patman 

Pool 

Pryor 

Relnecke 

Resnlck 

Roush 

Ruppe 

Schwelker 

Sikes 

Stephens 

Taft 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Walker 

Wiggins 

Willis 

Wolff 
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So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk   announced   the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr   Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr   Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  King  of  California  with  Mr.  Clawson 
of  California. 

Mr.  Ashmore  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mrs. 
Dwyer. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Andrews 
of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Hall. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Pryor  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Minlsh  with  Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Walker  with  Mr  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  Mary- 
land. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Ooodell. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Vander 
Jagt. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Relnecke. 

Mr.  Irwin  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Schwelker. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Taft. 

Mt.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Ml.  Patman  with  Mr.  Ullman. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Roush. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  with  Mr. 

Mr.     Anderson    of     Tennessee 
Baring. 

Mr.  Karsten  with  Mr.  Pool. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Holland. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Bingham. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Resnlck. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California  changed 
his  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


Dlggs. 
with    Mr. 


Ardeison, 
Tenn. 


Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 


Aihmore 
Baring 


FURTHER   MESSAGE   FROM   THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  <H.R.  17734)  entitled  "An 
act  making  supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968. 
and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  1.  6.  14,  20.  21,  22.  and  25  to 
the  foregoing  bill. 


PERMISSION  TO  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  PILE  CERTAIN  PRIV- 
ILEGED REPORTS 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  may  have  xmtll  midnight  tonight 
to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAY  ACT 
OF   1968 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  17134)  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
years  1970  and  1971  for  the  construction 
of  certain  highways  in  accordance  with 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  Kluczynski]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  coMMrrrkE  of  the  whole 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  17134, 
with  Mr.  RosTENKOWSKi  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday,  the  Clerk  had  read 
through  section  1  ending  on  page  19,  line 
3.  of  the  committee  substitute  amend- 
ment. If  there  are  no  amendments  to 
this  section,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

REVISION    OP    AUTHORffiATION     OF    APPROPRI.\- 
TIONS    FOR    INTERSTATE    SYSTEM 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  108  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956,  as  amended, 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)     AUTHORIZATIOM    OF    APPROPRIATIONS. — 

For  the  purpose  of  expediting  the  construc- 
tion, reconstruction,  or  Improvement  Inclu- 
sive of  necessary  bridges  and  tunnels,  of  the 
Interstate      System,      Including     extensions 
thereof  through  urban  areas,  designated  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
idi  of  section  103  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated the  additional  sum  of  $1,000,000,000 
for  the  nscal  year  endmg  June  30.  1957.  which 
sum  Shan  be  In  addition  to  the  authorization 
heretofore  made  for  that  year,  the  additional 
sum  of  $1,700,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing  June   30,    1958,   the    additional    sum   of 
$2,200,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1959,  the  additional  sum  of  $2,500,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1960.  the 
additional  sum  of  $1,800,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1961,  the  additional  sum 
of  $2,200,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1962,  the  additional  sum  of  $2,400.- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1963,  the  additional  sum  of  $2,600,000,000  for 
the   fiscal   year  ending  June   30,    1964,   the 
additional  sum  of  $2,700,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1965,  the  additional  sum 
of  $2,800,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1959,  the  additional  sum  of  $2,500.- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1967.  the  additional  sum  of  $3,400,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968,  the  addi- 
tional sum  of  $3,800,000,000  for  the  year  end- 
ing  June   30,    1969,   the    additional   sum   of 
$4,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 


3,  1970,  the  additional  s\mi  of  $4,000,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  the 
additional  sum  of  $4,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1972,  the  additional 
sum  of  $4,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1973,  and  the  additional  sum  of 
$2,225,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1974.  Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
any  sums  to  carry  out  sections  131,  136,  or 
319(b)  of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  or 
any  provision  of  law  relating  to  highway 
safety  enacted  after  May  1,  1966." 

AUTHORIZATIONS     OF     USE      OP     CXJST     ESTIMATE 
FOR    APPORTIONMENT    OP    INTERSTATE    FUNDS 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  Is 
authorized  to  make  the  apportionment  for 
the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1970,  and 
1971.  of  the  sums  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  such  years  for  expenditures  on  the 
National  System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways,  using  the  apportionment  factors 
contained  In  table  5A,  a  revision  of  table  5 
of  House  Document  Numbered  199,  Ninetieth 
Congress,  submitted  to  Congress  on  June 
14,  1968. 


EXTENSION    OP    TIME    FOR    COMPLETION    OF 
SYSTEM 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  second  paragraph  of  section 
101(b)  of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "sixteen  years'  "  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "eighteen  years' " 
and  by  striking  out  "June  30,  1972",  and  in- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1974". 

(b)  The  Introductory  phrase  and  the  sec- 
ond and  third  sentences  of  section  104(b)  (5) 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  are  amended 
by  striking  "1972"  where  It  appears  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1974",  and  such 
section  104(b)(5)  Is  further  amended  by 
striking  the  three  sentences  preceding  the 
last  sentence  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "Upon  the  approval  by  the 
Congress,  the  Secretary  shall  use  the  Federal 
share  of  such  approved  estimate  in  making 
apportionments  for  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30,  1970,  and  June  30,  1971.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  make  a  final  revised  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  completing  the  then  designated 
Interstate  System  after  taking  Into  account 
all  previous  apportionments  made  under  this 
section.  In  the  same  manner  as  stated  above, 
and  transmit  the  same  to  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  within  ten  days 
subsequent  to  January  2,  1970.  Upon  the  ap- 
proval by  the  Congress,  the  Secretary  shall 
use  the  Federal  share  of  such  approved  esti- 
mate In  making  apportionments  for  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30.  1972,  June  30,  1973,  and 
June  30,  1974.' 

AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec.  5.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  cut  the 
provisions  of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  the 
following  sums  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated : 

(1)  For  the  Federal-aid  primary  system 
and  the  Pederal-ald  secondary  system  and  for 
their  extension  within  urban  areas,  out  of 
the  Highway  Trust  pnind,  $1,000,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970.  and 
$1,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1971.  Nothing  In  this  paragraph  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
any  sums  to  carry  out  section  131,  136,  319(b) 
or  chapter  4  of  title  23,  United  States  Code. 
The  sums  authorized  In  this  paragraph  for 
each  fiscal  year  shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture as  follows : 

(A)  45  per  centum  for  projects  on  the  Fed- 
eral-aid primary  highway  system; 

I B)  30  per  centum  for  projects  on  the  Ped- 
eral-ald secondary  highway  system;  and 

(C)  25  per  centimi  for  projects  on  exten- 
sions of  the  Federal-aid  primary  and  Federal- 
aid  secondary  highway  systems  in  urban 
areas. 

(2)  For  traffic  operation  projects  In  urban 
areas  as  authorized  In  section  135  of  title  23. 
United   States   Code,   out   of   the    Highway 


Trust  Fund,  $126,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1970.  and  $125,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971. 

(3)  For  forest  highways,  $33,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and 
$33,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971. 

(4)  For  public  lands  highways,  $16,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970.  and 
$16,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1971. 

(5)  For  forest  development  roads  and 
trails.  $170,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970.  and  $170,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971. 

(6)  For  public  lands  development  roads 
and  trails,  $3,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1970,  and  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971. 

(7)  For  park  roads  and  trails,  $30,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971. 

(8)  For  parkways,  $11,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971. 

(9)  For  Indian  reservation  roads  and 
bridges,  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970,  and  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971. 

(10)  For  carrying  out  section  402  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code  (relating  to  highway 
safety  programs),  $75,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  $100,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971.  Sums 
for  carrying  out  section  402  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  authorized  by  this  paragraph 
shall  not  be  apportioned  until  Congress,  by 
law  enacted  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  shall  provide  for  such  apportion- 
ment. 

(11)  FHDr  carrying  out  sections  307(a)  and 
403  of  title  23.  United  States  Code  (relating 
to  highway  safety  research  and  development) . 
the  additional  sum  of  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1970.  and  the  additional 
sum  of  $35,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971. 

(12)  For  the  Federal-aid  primary  system 
and  the  Federal-aid  secondary  system,  exclu- 
sive of  their  extensions  in  urban  areas,  out 
of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund.  $125,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970  and 
$125,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1971,  such  sums  to  be  in  addition  to  the 
sums  authorized  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this 
subsection.  The  sums  authorized  in  this 
paragraph  for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  avail- 
able for  expenditure  as  follows: 

(A)  60  per  centum  for  projects  on  the  Fed- 
eral-aid primary  highway  system:  and 

(B)  40  per  centum  for  projects  on  the 
Pederal-ald  secondary  system. 

HIGHWAY    BEAUTIFICATION 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  131(b|  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(b)  No  State  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines has  not  made  provision  for  effective 
control  of  the  erection  and  maintenance 
along  the  Interstate  System  and  the  primary 
system  of  outdoor  advertising  signs,  displays, 
and  devices  which  are  within  six  hundred 
and  sixty  feet  of  the  nearest  edge  of  the 
right-of-way  and  visible  from  the  main  trav- 
eled way  of  the  system,  shall  receive  any 
allocation  made  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968  un- 
der section  319(b)  of  this  title,  until  such 
time  as  such  State  shall  provide  for  such 
effective  control.  Whenever  he  deems  it  to  be 
In  the  public  Interest,  the  Secretary  may  sus- 
pend for  such  periods  as  he  deems  necessary, 
the  application  of  this  subsection  to  a  State." 
(b)  Section  131(d)  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  the  following 
sentence  between  the  second  and  third  sen- 
tences of  the  subsection:  "Whenever  the 
State  authority  or  a  bona  fide  local  zoning 
authority  has  made  a  determination  of  cus- 
tomary use,  such  determination  will  be  ac- 
cepted In  lieu  of  controls  by  agreement  In  the 
zoned  and  unzoced  commercial  and  Indus- 
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trial  areM  within  the  K«ographlcal  JurUdlc- 
Uon  ot  such  authority." 

(c)  The  tint  sentence  of  secUon  131  (J)  ot 
title  23.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  ■.  but  no  such  State"  down 
through  and  Including  "etrlcter  '. 

(d)  SecUon  131  im)  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code.  U  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(m)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  thU 
section,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  not  to  exceed 
$30  000  000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1966.  not  to  exceed  $20,000,000  for  the 
nscal  year  ending  June  30.  1967.  not  to  ex- 
ceed $500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1969.  not  to  exceed  $600,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1970.  and  not  to  exceed 
$500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971.  The  provisions  of  this  chapter  relaOng 
to  the  obligation,  period  of  availability,  and 
expenditure  of  Federal-aid  primary  highway 
funds  shall  apply  to  the  funds  authorized  to 
oe  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  section 
after  June  30.  1967." 

(ei  SecUon  131  of  Utle  33.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsecUon: 

•■(n)  No  sign,  display,  or  device  shall  be 
require*/  to  be  removed  under  this  section  If 
the  Federal  share  of  the  Just  compensation 
to  be  paid  upon  removal  of  such  sign,  dis- 
play, or  device  Is  not  available  to  make  such 
payment." 

(f)  SecUon  136(b)  of  Utle  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••(b)  No  State  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines has  not  made  provision  for  effective 
control  of  the  establUhment  and  mainte- 
nance along  the  Interstate  System  and  the 
primary  system  of  outdoor  Junkyards,  which 
are  within  one  thousand  feet  of  the  nearest 
edge  of  the  right-of-way  and  visible  from 
the  main  traveled  way  of  the  sysUm,  shall 
receive  any  allocation  made  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Federal  Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1968  under  section  319(b)  of  this  tlUe. 
until  such  time  as  such  Stata  shall  provide 
for  such  effective  control.  Whenever  he  de- 
termines It  to  be  In  the  public  Interest,  the 
secretary  may  suspend,  for  such  periods  as 
he  deems  necessary,  the  appllcaUon  of  this 
subsection  tc  a  State." 

(g)  Sectlo.i  136(m)  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(m)  There  U  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  section,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, not  to  exceed  $20,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1967.  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  vear  ending  June  30.  1969.  not  to 
exceed  $1,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1970.  and  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971,  The 
provisions  of  chapter  1  of  this  Utle  relating 
to  the  obligation,  period  of  availability,  and 
expenditure  of  Federal-aid  primary  highway 
funds  shall  apply  to  the  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  secUon  after 
June  30.  1967." 

(h)  Section  319(b)  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  ( 1 )  by  striking  out 
In  the  first  sentence  thereof  "An  amount" 
and  insert; r.g  in  lieu  thereof  "Except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  sections  131  and  136. 
an  amount",  and  (2)  by  striking  out  the  last 
two  sentences  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  •'There  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  subsection, 
out  of  anv  money  In  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  not  to  exceed  $120,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966,  not 
to  exceed  $120,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1967.  not  to  exceed  $7  000.000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  not 
to  exceed  $7,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1970.  and  not  to  exceed  $7,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971.  The 
provisions  of  chapter  1  of  this  title  relating 


to  the  obligation,  period  of  availability,  and 
expenditure  of  Federal-aid  primary  highway 
funds  shall  apply  to  the  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  subsection 
after  June  30.  1967,  " 

(1)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated, 
out  of  any  money  in  the  Treastiry  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  for  necessary  adminis- 
trative expenses  In  carrying  out  sections  131. 
136.  and  319(b)  of  tlUe  23.  United  States 
Code,  not  to  exceed  $1,250,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1969.  $1,250,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970.  and  $1,250.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971. 

(J)  The  Secretary  of  TransportaUon  shall 
submit  to  Congress  on  or  before  January  1. 
1969.  a  full  and  complete  report  of  past  ad- 
ministration of  sections  131.  136.  and  319  of 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code,  together 
with  a  report  of  expected  future  administra- 
tion of  such  secUons,  and  hla  recommenda- 
tions with  reai>ect  thereto. 

ADVANCK  ACQCTSmON   OF  «I0HTS-OF-WAT 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Subsectii  n  (b)  of  section  108 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  'this  section"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  •'subsection  (ai  of  this  sec- 
tion". 

(b)  Section  108  of  title  23.  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sutieectlon: 

•■(c)(1)  There  is  hereby  establlahed  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  revolving 
fund  to  be  known  as  the  right-of-way  revolv- 
ing fund  which  shall  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection.  Sums  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  right-of-way  revolving  fund 
sltall  be  available  for  expenditure  without 
resiard  to  the  fiscal  year  for  which  such 
sums  are  authorized. 

••(2)  For  the  purpose  of  acquiring  rights- 
of-way  for  future  construction  of  highways 
on  any  Federal -aid  system  and  for  making 
payments  for  the  moving  or  relocation  of  per- 
sons, buslnessea.  farms,  and  other  existing 
uses  of  real  property  caused  by  the  acqtilsl- 
tion  of  such  rights-of-way.  In  addlUon  to  the 
authority  contained  In  subsecUon  (a)  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary,  upon  request  of  a 
State  highway  department.  Is  authorized 
to  advance  funds,  without  Interest,  to  the 
State  from  amounts  available  In  the  right- 
of-way  revolving  fund.  In  accordance  with 
rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary. Funds  so  advanced  may  be  used  to  pay 
the  entire  costs  of  projecta  for  the  acqulslUon 
of  rlghte-of-way.  including  the  net  coat  to 
the  State  of  property  management.  If  any, 
and  related  moving  and  relocaUon  payments 
made  pursuant  to  section  133  or  Oiaptet  5 
of  this  title. 

"(3)  Actual  construction  of  a  highway  on 
rlghta-of-way.  with  reapect  to  which  funds 
are  advanced  under  this  subsection,  shall 
be  commenced  within  a  period  of  not  less 
than  two  years  nor  more  than  seven  years 
following  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
the  Secretary  approves  such  advance  of  funds, 
unless  the  Secretary,  in  his  discretion,  shall 
provide  for  an  earlier  termination  date.  Im- 
mediately upon  the  termination  of  the  period 
of  time  within  which  actual  construcUon 
must  be  commenced.  In  the  case  of  any  proj- 
ect where  such  construction  la  not  com- 
menced before  such  termlnaUon,  or  upon 
approval  by  the  Secretary  of  the  plans,  speci- 
fications, and  estimates  for  such  project  for 
the  actual  construction  of  a  highway  on 
rights-of-way  with  respect  to  which  funds 
are  advanced  under  this  subsection,  which- 
ever shall  occur  first,  the  right-of-way  re- 
volving fund  shall  be  credited  with  an 
amount  equal  to  the  Federal  share  of  the 
funds  advanced,  as  provided  In  section  120 
of  this  tlUe,  out  of  any  Federal-aid  high- 
way funds  apportioned  to  the  State  in  which 
such  project  Is  located  and  available  for  obli- 
gation for  projects  on  the  Federal-aid  system 
of  which  such  project  Is  to  be  a  part,  and 
the  State  shall  reimburse  the  Secretary  In 


an  amount  equal  to  the  non-Federal  share 
of  the  funds  advanced  for  deposit  In.  and 
credit  to.  the  rlght-or-way  revolving  fund  • 

(c)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated, 
out  of  the  highway  trust  fund,  to  the  right- 
of-way  revolving  fund  established  by  sut>6ec- 
tlon  (c)  of  section  108  of  Utle  23,  UnlUxl 
State*  Code,  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1970,  $100,000,000  for  t)ie 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and  $100.- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1972. 

(d)  On  or  before  January  1  next  preceding 
the  commencement  of  each  fiscal  year  for 
which  funds  are  authorized  to  be  appro. 
prtated  to  the  right-of-way  revolving  fund 
by  subsection  (c)  of  thla  secUon.  the  Secre- 
tary shall  apportion  the  funds  so  authorlz<-ft 
for  such  fiscal  year  to  the  States.  Each  Stiite 
shall  be  apportioned  for  such  fiscal  year  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  percentage  re. 
latlonshlp  to  the  total  amount  being  appor- 
tioned under  this  subsection  as  the  total  of 
all  apportlonmente  made  to  such  State  iot 
such  fiscal  year  under  paragraphs  (1),  (2i. 
(3).  and  (5).  of  subsection  (b)  of  section  104 
of  Utle  23,  United  States  Code,  bears  to  the 
total  of  all  amounts  apportioned  under  such 
paragraphs  to  all  States  for  such  fiscal  year 
Amounts  apportioned  under  this  subeection 
shall  not  lie  construed  to  be  authortaatioiis 
of  appropriations  for  the  construction,  recon- 
struction, or  Improvement  of  the  Interstate 
System  for  the  purposes  of  subsection  (g)  if 
section  209  of  the  Highway  Revenue  Act  f 
1956. 

(e)  Funds  apportioned  to  a  Stata  under 
this  subsection  (d)  of  this  section  shall  re- 
main available  for  obligation  for  advances  to 
such  State  until  October  1  of  the  fiscal  ye.u 
for  which  such  apportionment  Is  made.  Ail 
amounta  not  advanced  or  obligated  for  ad- 
vancement before  such  date  shall  revert  to 
the  right-of-way  revolving  fund  and  together 
with  all  other  amounta  credited  and  reiiii- 
btu-sed  to  such  fund  shall  be  available  kt 
advances  to  the  States  to  carry  out  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  section  108  of  title  23,  Unlit  a 
States  Code,  in  an  equitable  manner,  teklnq 
Into  consideration  each  State's  need  for,  and 
ability  to  use,  such  advances.  In  accordance 
with  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secro- 
tary  of  Transportation  shall  estebllsh. 

DEFINITIONS     OF     FOBEST     ROAD     OR     TRAIL     AND 
FOREST    DEVELOPMENT     ROADS     AND     TRAILS 

Sec.  8,  The  fourth  and  fifth  paragraphs  n 
section  101  (a)  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  term  forest  road  or  txail'  means  .i 
road  or  trail  wholly  or  partly  within  or  adja- 
cent to  and  serving  the  national  forests  and 
other  areas  administered  by  the  Forest 
Service. 

"The  term  'forest  development  roads  and 
trails'  means  those  forest  roads  or  trails  of 
primary  Importance  for  the  protection,  ad- 
ministration, and  utilization  of  the  national 
forest  and  other  areas  administered  by  the 
Forest  Service  or,  where  necessary,  for  the  use 
and  development  of  the  resources  upon 
which  communities  within  or  adjacent  to 
the  national  foreat  and  other  areaa  ad- 
ministered by  the  Forest  Service  are  de- 
pendent." 

FOREST    DEVELOPMZNT    ROADS   AND    TRAILS 

Sec.  9.  SubsecUon  (c)  of  section  205  of  title 
23.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(c)  CJonstruction  estimated  to  cost  $15.- 
000  or  more  per  mile  or  $15,000  or  more  per 
project  for  projects  with  a  length  of  less  than 
one  mile,  exclusive  of  bridges  and  engineer- 
ing, shall  be  advertised  and  let  to  contract. 
If  such  estimated  cost  Is  less  than  $15,000 
per  mile  or  $15,000  per  project  for  projects 
with  a  length  of  less  than  one  mile  or  if. 
after  proper  advertising,  no  acceptable  bid  is 
received  or  the  bids  are  deemed  excessive,  the 
work  may  be  done  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture on  bis  own  account." 
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URBAN   AREA   TRAFFIC   OPKRA'riONS  IMPROVEMENT 
PROGRAMS 

SEC.  10.  (a)  Chapter  1  of  UUe  23,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  Im- 
mediately after  section  134  the  following  new 
section  135: 

"§  136.  Urban  area  traffic  operations  Improve- 
ment programs 
••(a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares It  to  be  In  the  national  interest  that 
each  State  should  have  a  continuing  pro- 
.;ram  within  the  designated  boundaries  of 
urban  areas  of  the  State  designed  to  reduce 
traffic  congestion  and  to  facilitate  the  flow  of 
traffic  in  the  urban  areas. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  approve  under  this 
section  any  project  on  an  extension  of  the 
Federal-aid  primary  or  secondary  system  In 
urban  areas  for  capital  Improvementa  which 
directly  facilitate  and  control  traffic  flow, 
such  as  grade  separation  of  Intersections, 
widening  of  lanes,  channelization  of  traffic, 
traffic  control  systems,  and  loading  and  un- 
loading ramps,  if  such  project  is  based  on  a 
continuing  comprehensive  transportation 
planning  process  carried  on  in  accordance 
with  section  134  of  this  title. 

"(C)  The  sums  authorized  to  carry  out 
this  section  shall  be  apportioned  in  accord- 
ance with  section  104(b)(3)   of  this  title. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  report  annually 
on  projects  approved  under  this  section  with 
any  recommendations  he  may  have  for  fur- 
ther improvement  of  traffic  operations  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  section." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  is  hereby  amended  by 
adding  thereto,  immediately  after  the  catch- 
line  for  section  134,  the  following: 
"135.  Urban  area  traffic  operations  improve- 
ment programs." 

FRINGE  PARKING  FACILITIES 

Sec.  11.  (a)  The  Secretary  may,  until  June 
30,  1971,  approve  as  a  project  under  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  for  demonstration  pur- 
poses, the  acquisition  of  land  adjacent  to 
the  right-of-way  on  any  Federal-aid  highway 
.system  outside  a  central  business  district, 
iis  deflned  by  the  Secretary,  and  the  con- 
struction of  publicly  owned  parking  facilities 
thereon  or  within  such  right-of-way,  includ- 
ing the  use  of  the  air  space  above  and  below 
the  established  grade  line  of  the  highway 
pavement,  to  serve  on  urban  area  of  more 
than  fifty  thousand  population.  Such  park- 
ing facility  shall  be  located  and  designed  to 
permit  its  use  In  conjunction  with  existing 
or  planned  public  transportation  facilities.  In 
the  event  fees  are  charged  for  the  use  of  any 
such  facility,  the  rate  thereof  shall  not  be 
m  excess  of  that  required  for  maintenance 
and  operation  (Including  compensation  to 
any  person  for  operating  such  facility) . 

(b)  The  Federal  share  payable  on  account 
of  any  project  authorized  by  this  section 
shall  be  75  per  centum.  Not  to  exceed  5  per 
centum  of  the  sums  apportioned  In  accord- 
ance with  section  104(b)  (1),  (2),  and  (3) 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  shall  be  avail- 
able to  finance  the  Federal  share  payable  un- 
der this  section. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  any 
project  under  this  section  until — 

(1)  he  has  determined  that  the  State,  or 
the  political  subdivision  thereof,  where  such 
project  is  to  be  located,  or  an  agency  or  in 
strumentallty  of  such  State  or  political  sub- 
division, has  the  authority  and  capability 
of  constructing,  maintaining,  and  operating 
the  facility; 

(2)  he  has  entered  Into  an  agreement  gov- 
erning the  financing,  maintenance,  and  op- 
eration of  the  parking  facility  with  such 
State,  political  subdivision,  agency,  or  in- 
strumentality. Including  necessary  require- 
ments to  Insure  that  adequate  public  trans- 
portation services  will  be  available  to  per- 
sons using  such  facility;  and 

(3)  he  has  approved  design  standards  for 
constructing  such  facility  developed  in  co- 
operation with  the  State  highway  depart- 
ment. 


(d)  The  term  "parking  facilities,"  for  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  shall  Include  access 
roads,  buildings,  structures,  equipment,  im- 
provementa,  and   Interesta  in  lands. 

(e)  Nothing  In  this  section,  or  In  any  rule 
or  regulation  Issued  under  this  section,  or  in 
any  agreement  required  by  this  section,  shall 
prohibit  (1)  any  State,  political  subdivision, 
or  agency  or  instrumentality  thereof,  from 
contracting  with  any  person  to  operate  any 
parking  facility  constructed  under  this  sec- 
tion, or  (2)  any  such  person  from  so  operat- 
ing such  facility, 

(f)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  any 
project  under  this  section  unless  he  de- 
termines that  it  is  based  on  a  continuing 
comprehensive  transportation  planning  proc- 
ess carried  on  In  accordance  with  section 
134  of  title  23,  United  States  Code. 

(g)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  Congress 
annually  a  report  of  the  demonstration 
projecta  approved  under  this  section  to- 
gether with  his  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  the  future  operation  of  these  proj- 
ecta including,  taut  not  limited  to,  the  pos- 
sible sale  of  such  projects  to  private  enter- 
prise and  the  possibility  of  future  construc- 
tion of  projecta  of  this  type  by  prlvata 
enterprise. 


HIGHWAY   SAFETY   PROGRAM 

Sec.  12.  Section  402(c)  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
last  three  sentences  thereof. 

INTERSTATE  SYSfEM   ADJUSTMENTS 

SEC.  13.  The  first  sentence  of  s'lbsection 
(d)  of  section  103  of  title  23.  Unlteti  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  ••forty-one 
thousand  miles"  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "forty-four  thousand  miles". 

PROHIBITION   OF   IMPOUNDMENT  OF   APPORTION- 
MENTS   AND    DIVERSION    OF    FUNDS 

SEC  14.  Section  104  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsections : 

"(f)  No  part  of  any  sums  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  expenditure  upon  any  Fed- 
eral-aid system  which  has  been  apportioned 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  be  impoimded  or  withheld  from  obliga- 
tion, for  purposes  and  projects  .-xs  provided  in 
this  title,  by  any  officer  or  employee  of  any 
department,  agency,  or  Instrumentality  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, except  such  specific  sums  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  are  necessary  to  be  withheld 
from  obligation  for  specific  periods  of  time 
to  assure  that  sufficient  amounta  will  be 
available  in  the  highway  trust  fund  to  defray 
the  expenditures  which  will  be  required  to 
be  made  from  such  fund. 

"(g)  No  fimds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  shall 
be  used  to  pay  the  administrative  expenses 
of  anv  Federal  department,  agency,  or  in- 
strumentality other  than  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads,  or  any  other  department, 
agency,  or  instrimientallty  established  by 
law.  Executive  Order,  or  otherwise,  either  by 
transfer  of  funds,  reassignment  of  personnel 
or  activities,  contract,  or  otherwise,  unless 
funds  for  such  expenditure  are  identified 
and  included  as  a  line  item  in  an  appropria- 
tion Act  and  are  to  meet  obligations  of  the 
United  States  heretofore  or  hereafter  In- 
curred under  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code  which  are  attributable  to  the  construc- 
tion of  Federal-aid  highways  or  planning, 
research,  or  development  in  connection 
therewith." 

ADDTTIONS  TO  THE  INTERSTATE  SYSTEM 

Srjc.  15.   (a)   Chapter  1  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section : 
"5  140.  Additions  to  Interstate  System 

"Whenever  the  Secretary  determines  that  a 
hlghvray  on  the  Federal-aid  primary  system 
meete  all  of  the  standards  of  a  highway  on 
the  Interstate  System  and  that  such  high- 


way Is  a  logical  addition  or  connection  to 
the  Interstate  System,  he  may,  upon  the  af- 
firmative recommendation  of  the  State  or 
States  involved,  designate  such  highway  aa 
a  part  of  the  Interstate  System.  The  mileage 
of  any  highway  designated  as  part  of  the  In- 
terstate System  under  this  section  shall  not 
be  charged  against  the  limitation  established 
by  the  first  sentence  of  section  103(d)  of  this 
title.  The  designation  of  a  highway  as  part 
of  the  Interstate  System  under  this  section 
shall  create  no  Federal  flnauclal  responsi- 
bility with  respect  to  such  highway." 

(b)   The  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  UUe  23, 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"140.  Additions  to  Interstate  System." 

FUNCTIONAL  HIGHWAY  CLASSITICATION  STUDY 

Sec.  16.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall.  In  the  report  to  Congress  required  to 
be  submitted  by  January  1970  by  section  3 
of  the  Act  of  August  28.  1965  (79  Stat.  578; 
Public  Law  89-139),  Include  the  results  of  a 
systematic  nationwide  functional  highway 
classification  study  to  be  made  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  State  highway  departments 
and  local  governmente  with  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  establishment  of  highway  system 
categories,  rural  and  urban,  according  to  the 
functional  Importance  of  routes,  desirable 
as  one  of  the  bases  for  realigning  Federal 
highway  programs  to  better  meet  future 
needs  and  priorities. 


PRESERVATION   OF   PAKK   LANDS 

Sec.  17.  Section  4(f)  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  Act  (80  Stat.  931;  Public  Law 
89-670)  is  amended  by  striking  out  •(1)"  In 
the  last  sentence  of  such  subsection  and  all 
that  follows  down  through  and  including 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "such  program 
or  project  Includes  all  possible  planning.  In- 
cluding consideration  of  alternatives  to  the 
use  of  such  land,  to  minimize  any  harm  to 
such  park,  recreational  area,  wildlife  and 
waterfowl  refuge,  or  historic  site  resulting 
from  such  use." 

FORT  WASHINGTON  PARKWAY 

Sec.  18.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Is  authorized  to  acquire  by  (1)  donation,  (2) 
purchase  with  donated  funds,  (3)  purchase 
with  funds  appropriated  to  him  under  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section.  (4)  transfer  from 
any  other  Federal  department,  agency,  or 
Instrumentality  (Including  the  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia) ,  or  (5)  exchange, 
lands  and  interesta  in  lands  in  Prince  Georges 
County,  Maryland,  within  the  boundary  de- 
pleted on  drawing  NCR  117.4 — 186  which  Is  on 
file  and  available  for  public  inspection  in  the 
offices  of  the  National  Park  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  any  property  of  the 
United  States  within  the  boundary  depicted 
on  such  drawing  may,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  head  of  the  department,  agency,  or  instru- 
mentality having  Jurisdiction  thereof,  be 
transferred  without  reimbursement  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  carry  out  this 
section. 

(b)  (1)  With  respect  to  those  lands  which 
are  Identified  on  the  map  by  the  legend  "Pee 
simple  acquisition  to  be  acquired"',  striped 
green,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized to  acquire  the  fee  simple  absolute 
title  to  such  property. 

(2)  With  respect  to  lands  which  are  iden- 
tified on  the  map  by  the  legend  "Private  de- 
velopment areas"  striped  blue,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  acquire  only 
such  easemente  and  other  interests  in  lands 
less  than  fee  simple  title  as  may  be  necessary 
to  protect  the  natural  scenery  and  shoreline 
of  such  property,  and  to  prohibit  the  vise  of 
such  property  for  industrial  or  commercial 
purposes  or  for  residential  purposes,  other 
than  low  density  single  family  detached 
dwellings,  except  that  any  such  property 
which  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section  Is  lawfully  used  for  any  purposes 
thereafter  prohibited  by  this  paragraph  may 
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trial  are»»  within  the  geographical  JurUdlc- 
tlon  of  such  authority." 

(c)  The  flrst  sentence  of  section  131  (J)  of 
title  33.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ",  but  no  such  State"  down 
through  and  including  "stricter". 

(d)  SecUon  131  (m)  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  U  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(m)  There  la  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  thU 
section,  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  not  to  exceed 
$20  000.000  for  the  flflcal  year  ending  June 
30.  1966.  not  to  exceed  $20,000,000  for  the 
flscal  year  ending  June  30.  1967,  not  to  ex- 
ceed »500.000  for  the  flscal  yew  ending  June 
30,  1969,  not  to  exceed  $600,000  for  the  flscal 


to  the  obligation,  period  of  availability,  and 
expenditure  of  Federal-aid  primary  highway 
funds  shall  apply  to  the  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  subsection 
after  June  30.  1967.  ' 

(li  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated, 
out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  for  necessary  adminis- 
trative expenses  In  carrying  out  sections  131, 
136,  and  319(b)  of  title  33,  United  SUtes 
Code,  not  to  exceed  $1,250,000  for  the  flscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1969.  $1,250,000  for  the 
flscal  year  ending  June  ?0,  1970.  and  $1,250.- 
000  for  the  flscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971. 

(J>  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
submit  to  Congress  on  or  before  January  1, 


an  amount  equal  to  the  non-Federal  share 
of  the  funds  advanced  for  defxjslt  In,  and 
credit  to,  the  right-or-way  revolving  fund  " 

(c)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated, 
out  of  the  highway  trust  fund,  to  the  right- 
of-way  revolving  fund  established  by  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  section  108  of  title  23,  United 
Statee  Code,  $100,000,000  for  the  flscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1970,  $100,000,000  for  the 
flacal  year  ending  June  30,  1071,  and  $100- 
000.000  for  the  flscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1072. 

(d)  On  or  before  January  1  next  preceding 
the  commencement  of  each  flscal  year  for 
which  funds  are  authorized  to  be  appro, 
prlated  to  the  right-of-way  revolving  fund 
by  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  the  Secre- 
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shall  be  apportioned  for  such  flscal  year  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  percentage  re. 
latlonship  to  the  total  amount  being  appor- 
tioned under  this  subsection  as  the  total  r  f 
all  apportionmenta  made  to  such  State  lor 
such  fiscal  year  under  paragraphs  (1),  (2), 
(3),  and  (6),  of  subsection  (b)  of  section  104 


...    ,>««    „„,.  .^.  „.u™^  -.«~«/,~  w 1989-  »  f«"  »"<*  complete  report  of  past  ad 

vearTndlnK  June  SO^grTand  not  to  exceed      ministration  of  sections  131,  13«,  and  310  of      tary  shall  apportion  the  funds  so  authorlz.>d 
*l^  ^  for  the  f^cal  year  ending  June  30,      title  23  of  the  United  States  Code,  together      for  such  flscal  year  to  the  States.  Each  State 
197 1'  The  Drovisions  of  this  chapter  relating      with  a  report  of  expected  future  administra- 
te the  obligation,  period  of  ..vailabllity.  and      tlon  of  such  secUons.  and  his  recommenda- 
expenditure  of  Federal-aid  primary  highway      tlons  with  respect  thereto, 
funds  shall  apply  to  the  funds  authorized  to  advancs  acquisttton  or  biohts-of-way 

o«   appropriated    to   carry   out   this   section  ^^^    7.   la)   Subsectii  n   (b)    of  section   108 

after  June  30. 1067."  ^  a»  ,         o'  title  23.  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  ^^  ^^     „i  oi.v^^...^^  ,-,  v-.  ^ . 

^e)  SecUon  131  of  title  33.  United  Statw  ^y  striking  out  "this  section"  and  inserting  ^j  y^^^^  ^3  United  States  Code,  bears  to  the 
Code,  is  amended  by  bidding  at  the  ena  ^^  jj^^  thereof  "subsection  (at  of  this  sec-  t^tal  of  all  amount*  apportioned  under  sxich 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection:  ^^^^.,  paragrapha  to  all  States  for  such  fiscal  year, 

•in,    No  sign,  display,  or  device  shall  be  ,^1   .Section  108  of  title  23.  United  Statee      Amounts  apportioned  under  this  subeectlon 

requlretf  to  be  removed  under  thU  section  ii      ^^^     jg    amended    by    adding    at    the    end      ^j^^^j,  ^^^  j^  construed  to  be  authorizations 
the  Federal  share  of  the  Just  compensation      thereof  the  following  new  subeectlon:  of  appropriations  for  the  construction,  recon- 

to  be  paid  upon  removal  of  such  sign,  dls-  -(cxi)  There  is  hereby  established  In  the      stru^tlon    or  Improvement  of  the  Interstate 

play,  or  device  is  not  available  to  make  such      Treasury   of   the   United   Stotes   a   revolving      system  for  the  purposes  of  subsection  (g)  >.f 
payment."  »     „   ,.  ^      fund  to  be  known  as  the  right-of-way  revolv-      section  209  of  the  Highway  Revenue  Act     : 

(f)    Section    136(b)    of    title    23.    United     mg  fund  which  shall  be  administered  by  the 

Secretary  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection.  Sums  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  right-of-way  revolving  fund 
shall  be  available  for  expenditure  without 
re«;ard    to   the   flscal    year   for   which   such 


Statee  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
•(b)  No  State  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines hiis  not  made  provision  for  effective 
control  of  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance along  the  Interstate  System  and  the 


1956. 

(e)  Fiinds  apportioned  to  a  State  under 
this  subeectlon  (d)  of  this  section  shall  re- 
main available  for  obligation  for  advances  to 
such  State  until  October  1  of  the  flscal  year 
few  which  such  apportionment  Is  made.  All 
amounts  not  advanced  or  obligated  for  ua- 
vancement  before  such  date  shall  revert  to 


primary  svstera  of  outdoor  Junkyards,  which      sums  are  authorized. 

are  within  one  thousand  feet  of  the  nearest  "(2)   For  the  purpose  of  acquiring  rights- 

edge  of   the  right-of-way  and  visible  from     of-way  for  future  construction  of  highways     ;;;^;7 "^'t^^-'^y'revomni'fund'^dTog^ther 
the  main  traveled  way  of  the  system,  shall      on  any  Federal-aid  system  and  for  making     ^^  ^^  ^^^  amountscredlted  and  reln.- 

bursed  to  such  fund  shall  be  available  1»  r 
advances  to  the  Statee  to  carry  out  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  section  108  of  Utle  23.  United 
States  Code.  In  an  equitable  manner,  taklni; 
Into  consideration  each  SUte's  need  for,  and 
ability  to  use,  such  advances.  In  accordance 
with  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  shall  establish. 

DETlNrnONS     OF     FOREST     ROAD     OR     TSAn,     AND 
FOREST    DEVELOPMENT     ROADS    AND     TRAttS 

Sec.  8.  The  fourth  and  fifth  paragraphs  i". 
section  101  (a)  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  are  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"The  term  forest  road  or  trail'  means  .; 
road  or  trail  wholly  or  partly  within  or  adja- 
cent to  and  serving  the  national  forests  and 
other  areas  administered  by  the  Forest 
Service. 

"The  term  'forest  development  roads  and 
trails'  means  those  forest  roads  or  trails  of 
primary  Importance  for  the  protection,  ad- 
ministration, and  utilization  of  the  national 
forest  and  other  areas  administered  by  the 
Forest  Service  or,  where  necessary,  for  the  use 
and  development  of  the  resources  upon 
which  communities  within  or  adjacent  to 
the  national  forest  and  other  areas  ad- 
ministered by  the  Forest  Service  are  de- 
pendent." 

FOREST    DKVCLOPMXNT    R0A08   AND   TSAILS 

SEC.  9.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  205  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(c)  Construction  estimated  to  cost  $15- 
000  or  more  per  mile  or  $15,000  or  more  per 
project  for  projects  with  a  length  of  less  than 
one  mile,  exclusive  of  bridges  and  engineer- 
ing, shall  l)e  advertised  and  let  to  contract. 
If  such  estimated  cost  Is  less  than  $15,000 
per  mile  or  $15,000  per  project  for  projects 
with  a  length  of  less  than  one  mile  or  if. 
after  proper  advertising,  no  acceptable  bid  is 
received  or  the  bids  are  deemed  excessive,  the 
work  may  be  done  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture on  his  own  account." 


receive  anv  allocation  made  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Federal  Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1968  under  section  319(b)  of  this  title, 
until  such  time  as  such  State  shall  provide 
for  such  effective  control.  Whenever  he  de- 
termines It  to  be  In  the  public  Interest,  the 
secretary  may  suspend,  for  such  periods  as 
he  deems  necessary,  the  application  of  this 
subsection  tc  a  State." 

(g)  Sectio.i  136(m)  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(m)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  section,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, not  to  exceed  $20,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966.  not  to  ex- 
ceed $20,000,000  for  the  flscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1967,  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000  for 
the  flscal  vear  ending  Jime  30.  1969.  not  to 
exceed  $1,000,000  for  the  flscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1970.  and  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000 
for  the  flscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971.  The 
provisions  of  chapter  1  of  this  title  relating 
to  the  obligation,  period  of  availability,  and 
expenditure  of  Federal-aid  primary  highway 
funds  shall  apply  to  the  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  section  after 
June  30.  1967.' 

(h)  Section  319(b)  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out 
in  the  first  sentence  thereof  "An  amount" 
and  ineert.ng  in  lieu  thereof  "Except  as 
otherwise  provided  In  sections  131  and  136. 
an  amount",  and  (2)  by  striking  out  the  last 
two  sentences  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "There  Is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  subsection, 
out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  not  to  exceed  $120,000,000 
for  the  flscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966.  not 
to  exceed  $120,000,000  for  the  flscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1967,  not  to  exceed  $7,000,000 
for  the  flscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  not 
to  exceed  $7,000,000  for  the  flscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1970,  and  not  to  exceed  $7,000,000 
for  the  flscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971.  The 
provisions  of  chapter  1  of  this  title  relating 


payments  for  the  moving  or  relocation  of  per- 
sons, businesses,  farms,  and  other  existing 
uses  of  real  property  caused  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  such  rights-of-way.  In  addition  to  the 
authority  contained  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary,  upon  request  of  a 
State  highway  department.  Is  authorized 
to  advance  funds,  without  Interest,  to  the 
State  from  amounts  available  In  the  right- 
of-way  revolving  fluid.  In  accordance  with 
rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary. Funds  so  advanced  may  be  used  to  pay 
the  entire  costs  of  projects  for  the  acquisition 
of  rights-of-way.  including  the  net  cost  to 
the  State  of  property  management.  If  any, 
and  related  moving  and  relocation  payments 
made  pursuant  to  section  133  or  chapter  6 
of  this  title. 

■•(3)  Actual  construction  of  a  highway  on 
rights-of-way,  with  respect  to  which  funds 
are  advanced  under  this  subsection,  shall 
be  commenced  within  a  period  of  not  less 
than  two  years  nor  more  than  seven  years 
following  the  end  of  the  flscal  ye«ir  in  which 
the  Secretary  approves  such  advance  of  funds, 
unless  the  Secretary,  In  his  discretion,  shall 
provide  for  an  earlier  termination  date.  Im- 
mediately upon  the  termination  of  the  period 
of  time  within  which  actual  construction 
must  be  commenced.  In  the  case  of  any  proj- 
ect where  such  construction  Is  not  com- 
menced before  such  termination,  or  upon 
approval  by  the  Secretary  of  the  plans,  specl- 
flcations,  and  estimates  for  such  project  for 
the  actual  construction  of  a  highway  on 
rights-of-way  with  respect  to  which  funds 
are  advanced  under  this  subsection,  which- 
ever shall  occur  flrst,  the  right-of-way  re- 
volving fund  shall  be  credited  with  an 
amount  equal  to  the  Federal  share  of  the 
funds  advanced,  as  provided  In  section  120 
of  this  title,  out  of  any  Federal-aid  high- 
way funds  apportioned  to  the  State  In  which 
such  project  is  located  and  available  for  obli- 
gation for  projects  on  the  Federal-aid  system 
of  which  such  project  Is  to  be  a  part,  and 
the  State  shall  reimburse  the  Secretary  In 


IJRBAN  AREA  TRAFFIC   OPERATIONS  IMPROVEMENT 
PROGRAMS 

SEC.  10.  (a)  Chapter  1  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  Im- 
mediately after  section  134  the  following  new 
section  135: 

"5  135.  Urban  area  traffic  operations  Improve- 
ment programs 
■•(a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares It  to  be  In  the  national  Interest  that 
each  State  should  have  a  continuing  pro- 
'ram  within  the  designated  boundaries  of 
urban  areas  of  the  State  designed  to  reduce 
traffic  congestion  and  to  facilitate  the  flow  of 
traffic  In  the  urban  areas. 

••(b)  The  Secretary  may  approve  under  this 
section  any  project  on  an  extension  of  the 
Federal-aid  primary  or  secondary  system  in 
urban  areas  lor  capital  Improvements  which 
directly  facilitate  and  control  traffic  flow, 
such  as  grade  separation  of  Intersections, 
widening  of  lanes,  channelization  of  traffic, 
traffic  control  systems,  and  loading  and  un- 
loading ramps,  if  such  project  Is  based  on  a 
continuing  comprehensive  transportation 
planning  process  carried  on  In  accordance 
with  section  134  of  this  title. 

"(c)  The  sums  authorized  to  carry  out 
this  section  shall  be  apportioned  in  accord- 
ance with  section  104(b)(3)   of  this  title. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  report  annually 
on  projects  approved  under  this  section  with 
.iny  recommendations  he  may  have  for  fur- 
ther improvement  of  traffic  operations  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  section." 

(b)  The  analysis  Of  chapter  1  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  is  hereby  amended  by 
adding  thereto.  Immediately  after  the  catch- 
hne  for  section  134,  the  following: 
•135.  Urban  area  traffic  operations  Improve- 
ment programs." 

FRINGE  PARKING  FACILITIES 

Sec.  11.  (a)  The  Secretary  may,  until  June 
30,  1971,  approve  as  a  project  under  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  for  demonstration  pur- 
poses, the  acquisition  of  land  adjacent  to 
the  right-of-way  on  any  Federal-aid  highway 
system  outside  a  central  business  district, 
;is  defined  by  the  Secretary,  and  the  con- 
struction of  publicly  owned  parking  facilities 
thereon  or  within  such  right-of-way,  includ- 
ing the  use  of  the  air  space  above  and  below 
the  established  grade  line  of  the  lilghway 
pavement,  to  serve  on  urban  area  of  more 
than  fifty  thousand  population.  Such  park- 
ing facility  shall  be  located  and  designed  to 
permit  Its  use  in  conjunction  with  existing 
or  planned  public  transportation  facilities.  In 
the  event  fees  are  charged  for  the  use  of  any 
such  facility,  the  rate  thereof  shall  not  be 
m  excess  of  that  required  for  maintenance 
and  operation  (including  compensation  to 
.any  person  for  operating  such  facility). 

(b)  The  Federal  share  payable  on  account 
of  any  project  authorized  by  this  section 
shall  be  75  per  centum.  Not  to  exceed  5  per 
centum  of  the  sums  apportioned  In  accord- 
ance with  section  104(b)  (1),  (2),  and  (3) 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  shall  be  avail- 
able to  finance  the  Federal  share  payable  un- 
der this  section. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  any 
project  under  this  section  until — 

(1)  he  has  determined  that  the  State,  or 
the  political  subdivision  thereof,  where  such 
project  is  to  be  located,  or  an  agency  or  in 
strumentallty  of  such  State  or  political  sub- 
division, has  the  authority  and  capability 
of  constructing,  maintaining,  and  operating 
the  facility, 

(2)  he  has  entered  into  an  agreement  gov- 
erning the  financing,  maintenance,  and  op- 
eration of  the  parking  facility  with  such 
State,  political  subdivision,  agency,  or  in- 
strumentality. Including  necessary  require- 
ments to  Insure  that  adequate  public  trans- 
portation services  will  be  available  to  per- 
sons using  such  facility;  and 

(3)  he  has  approved  design  standards  for 
constructing  such  facility  developed  In  co- 
operation with  the  State  highway  depart- 
ment. 


(d)  The  term  "parking  facilities,"  for  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  shall  Include  access 
roads,  buildings,  structures,  equipment.  Im- 
provements,  and  Interests  In  lands. 

(e)  Nothing  in  this  section,  or  In  any  rule 
or  regulation  Issued  under  this  section,  or  in 
any  agreement  required  by  this  section,  shall 
prohibit  (1)  any  State,  political  subdivision, 
or  agency  or  Instrumentality  thereof,  from 
contracting  with  any  person  to  operate  any 
parking  facility  constructed  under  this  sec- 
tion, or  (2)  any  such  person  from  so  operat- 
ing such  facility. 

(f)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  any 
project  under  this  section  unless  he  de- 
termines that  it  is  based  on  a  continuing 
comprehensive  transportation  planning  proc- 
ess carried  on  In  accordance  with  section 
134  of  title  23.  United  States  Code. 

(g)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  Congress 
annually  a  report  of  the  demonstration 
projects  approved  under  this  section  to- 
gether with  his  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  the  future  operation  of  these  proj- 
ects including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  pos- 
sible sale  of  such  projects  to  private  enter- 
prise and  the  possibility  of  future  construc- 
tion of  projects  of  this  type  by  private 
enterprise. 


HIGHWAY    SAFETY  PROGRAM 

Sec.  12.  Section  402(c)  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
last  three  .sentences  thereof. 

INTERSTATE  SYSTEM   ADJUSTMENTS 

Sec.  13.  The  first  sentence  of  snbsectlon 
(d)  of  section  103  of  title  23.  Unltet;  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "forty-one 
thousand  miles"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "forty-four  thousand  miles"'. 


PROHIBITION   OF  IMPOUNDMENT  OF   APPORTION- 
MENTS   AND    DIVERSION    OF    FUNDS 

SEC.  14.  Section  104  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(f)  No  part  of  any  sums  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  expenditure  upon  any  Fed- 
eral-aid system  which  has  been  apportioned 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shaU  be  impounded  or  withheld  from  obliga- 
tion, for  purposes  and  projects  as  provided  in 
this  title,  by  any  officer  or  employee  of  any 
department,  agency,  or  instrumentality  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, except  such  specific  sums  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  are  necessary  to  be  withheld 
from  obligation  for  specific  periods  of  time 
to  assure  that  sufficient  amounts  will  be 
available  In  the  highway  trust  fund  to  defray 
the  expenditures  which  will  be  required  to 
be  made  from  such  fund. 

"(g)  No  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  shall 
be  used  to  pay  the  administrative  expenses 
of  any  Federal  department,  agency,  or  in- 
strumentality other  than  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads,  or  any  other  department, 
agency,  or  instrumentality  established  by 
law.  Executive  Order,  or  otherwise,  either  by 
transfer  of  funds,  reassignment  of  personnel 
or  activities,  contract,  or  otherwise,  unless 
funds  for  such  expenditure  are  identified 
and  Included  as  a  line  item  in  an  appropria- 
tion Act  and  are  to  meet  obligations  of  the 
United  States  heretofore  or  hereafter  in- 
curred under  t.tle  23  of  the  United  States 
Code  which  are  attributable  to  the  construc- 
tion of  Federal-aid  highways  or  planning, 
research,  or  development  in  connection 
therewith." 

ADDITIONS  TO  THE  INTERSTATE  SYSTEM 

Skc.  15.  (a)   Chapter  1  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section : 
"5  140.  Additions  to  Interstate  System 

"Whenever  the  Secretary  determines  that  a 
highway  on  the  Federal-aid  primary  system 
meets  all  of  the  standards  of  a  highway  on 
the  Interstate  System  and  that  such  high- 


way Is  a  logical  addition  or  connection  to 
the  Interstate  System,  he  may,  upon  the  af- 
firmative recommendation  of  the  State  or 
States  Involved,  designate  such  highway  as 
a  part  of  the  Interstate  System.  The  mileage 
of  any  highway  designated  as  part  of  the  In- 
terstate System  under  this  section  shall  not 
be  charged  against  the  limitation  established 
by  the  flrst  sentence  of  section  103(d)  of  this 
title.  The  designation  of  a  highway  as  part 
of  the  Interstate  System  under  this  section 
shall  create  no  Federal  financial  responsi- 
bility with  respect  to  such  highway." 

(b)   The  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  tlUe  28, 
United  States  C3ode,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following : 
"140.  Additions  to  Interstate  System." 

FUNCTIONAL  HIGHWAY  CLASSIFICATION  S'rtTDY 

Sec.  16.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall.  In  the  report  to  Congress  required  to 
be  submitted  by  January  1970  by  section  3 
of  the  Act  of  August  28,  1965  (79  Stat.  578; 
Public  Law  89-139),  Include  the  results  of  a 
systematic  nationwide  functional  highway 
classification  study  to  be  made  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  State  highway  departments 
and  local  governments  with  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  establishment  of  highway  system 
categories,  rural  and  urban,  according  to  the 
functional  importance  of  routes,  desirable 
as  one  of  the  bases  for  realigning  Federal 
highway  programs  to  better  meet  future 
needs  and  priorities. 

PRESERVATION   OF   PARK   LANDS 

Sec  17.  Section  4(f)  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  Act  (80  Stat.  931;  Public  Law 
89-670)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "(1)"  in 
the  last  sentence  of  such  subsection  and  all 
that  follows  dowm  through  and  Including 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "such  program 
or  project  includes  all  possible  planning.  In- 
cluding consideration  of  alternatives  to  the 
use  of  such  land,  to  minimize  any  harm  to 
such  park,  recreational  area,  wildlife  and 
waterfowl  refuge,  or  historic  site  resulting 
from  such  use." 


FORT  WASHINGTON  PARKWAY 

Sec.  18.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Is  authorized  to  acquire  by  (1)  donation.  (2) 
purchase  with  donated  funds.  (3)  purchase 
with  funds  appropriated  to  him  under  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section,  (4)  transfer  from 
any  other  Federal  department,  agency,  or 
Instrumentality  (Including  the  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia) ,  or  (5)  exchange, 
lands  and  interests  In  lands  In  Prince  Georges 
County,  Maryland,  within  the  boundary  de- 
pleted on  drawing  NCR  117  4— 186  which  Is  on 
file  and  available  for  public  inspection  In  the 
offices  of  the  National  Park  Service.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  any  property  of  the 
United  States  within  the  boundary  depicted 
on  such  drawing  may,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  head  of  the  department,  agency,  or  Instru- 
mentality having  jurisdiction  thereof,  be 
transferred  without  reimbursement  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  carry  out  this 
section. 

(b)  (1)  With  respect  to  those  lands  which 
are  Identified  on  the  map  by  the  legend  "Fee 
simple  acquisition  to  be  acquired",  striped 
green,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized to  acquire  the  fee  simple  absolute 
title  to  such  property. 

(2)   With  respect  to  lands  which  are  iden- 
tified on  the  map  by  the  legend  "Private  de- 
velopment areas"  striped  blue,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  to  acquire  only 
such  easements  and  other  interests  In  lands 
less  than  fee  simple  title  as  may  be  necessary 
to  protect  the  natural  scenery  and  shoreline 
of  such  property,  and  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
such  property  for  Industrial  or  commercial 
purposes   or   for  residential   purposes,   other 
than    low    density    single    family    detached 
dwellings,    except   that   any   such    property 
which   on   the   date   of   enactment   of   this 
section   is   lawfully  used   for   any   purposes 
thereafter  prohibited  by  this  paragraph  may 
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continue  to  be  used  for  such  purpose  until 
sucb  lime  as  It  ceases  to  be  so  used. 

(C)  No  money  shall  be  expended  by  the 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  thU  sec- 
tion unUl  he  shaJl  have  received  definite 
commitment*  from  the  SUte  of  Maryland  or 
from  poUUcal  subdivisions  thereof,  for  one- 
half  of  the  cost  of  acquiring  land  easements 
or  interests  In  lands  under  subsection  ( b )  of 
this  section,  other  than  lands  belongng  to 
the  United  States  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  thU  section  or  donated  to  the  United 
States  to  carry  out  this  section.  In  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary  he  may  advance  the 
State  of  Maryland,  or  any  pollUcal  subdi- 
vision thereof,  the  full  amount  of  the  funds 
necessary  for  the  acquisition  of  lands  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  on  the  condi- 
tion that  that  State  or  political  subdivision 
reimburse  the  United  States  one-half  the 
cost  of  such  acquisition,  without  lnter<'8t. 
within  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  8  years  irom 
the  date  such  funds  are  so  advanced. 

(d)  There  U  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  carry  out 
this  section  an  amount  equal  to  the  unap- 
propriated balance  of  the  amount  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  in  subsection  (a)  of  the 
first  section  of  the  Act  of  May  29.  1930  t46 
Stat  4821 .  as  amended,  for  acquiring  and  de- 
veloping £he  George  Washington  Memorial 
Parkway,  and  the  authorization  contained 
in  such  first  section  of  such  Act  of  May  29. 
1930.  Is  reduced  by  such  amount. 

(C)  Upon  the  completion  of  the  acqiUsl- 
tlon  of  all  of  the  real  property  and  interests 
In  real  property  authorized  by  this  section, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  report  to 
Congress  his  recommendations  (including 
any  necessary  leglslaUon)  on  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Fort  Washington  Parkway 
through  the  portion  of  Prince  Georges 
County,  Maryland,  authorized  to  be  acquired 
under  this  section.  Such  report  shall  In- 
clude cost  estimates  and  other  information 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  authorization  of 
construcuon  of  such  parkway  by  Congress. 

OAKOBN    STATK     PAIUCWAT 

Skc.  19.  (a)  The  amount  of  all  Pederal-ald 
highway  funds  paid  on  account  of  those 
secUons  of  the  Garden  State  Parkway  In  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  referred  to  In  subsec- 
tion ici  of  this  section  shall,  prior  to  the 
collection  of  any  tolls  thereon,  be  repaid  to 
the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States.  The 
amount  so  repaid  shall  be  deposited  to  the 
credit  of  the  appropriation  for  Pederal-Ald 
Highways  (Trust  Fund)".  At  the  time  of 
such  repayment  the  Federal-aid  projects 
with  respect  to  which  such  funds  have 
been  repaid  and  any  other  Federal-aid  proj- 
ect located  on  said  sections  of  such  parkway 
and  programed  for  exi>endlture  on  any  such 
project,  shall  be  credited  to  the  unprogramed 
balance  of  Federal-aid  highways  funds  of 
the  same  class  last  apportioned  to  the  State 
of  New  Jersey.  The  amount  so  credited  shall 
be  in  addition  to  all  other  funds  then  appor- 
Uoned  to  said  State  and  shall  be  available 
for  expenditure  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  as 
amended  or  supplemented. 

(b)  When  the  New  Jersey  Highway  Au- 
thority shall  have  constructed  toll-free  high- 
way facllitiee  in  the  vicinity  of  said  sections 
of  the  Garden  State  Parkway  In  accordance 
with  a  general  plan  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  as  adequate  to  serv- 
ice local  traffic,  and  pursuant  to  an  agree- 
ment between  the  Authority  and  the  State 
of  New  Jersey,  acting  by  and  through  its 
State  House  Commission  concerning  the  fi- 
nancing and  construction  of  such  facilities, 
then  upon  the  repayment  of  Federal-aid 
highway  funds  and  the  cancellation  and 
withdrawal  from  the  Federal-aid  highway 
program  of  all  projects  on  such  sections  of 
the  Garden  State  Parkway,  as  provided  In 
subsection  (a)  of  thtB  section,  such  sections 
shall  become  and  be  free  of  any  and  all  re- 
strictions contained  In  title  23,  United  States 


Code,  as  amended  or  supplemented,  or  in  any 
regulation  thereunder,  with  respect  to  the 
imposition  and  collection  of  tolls  or  other 
charges  thereon  or  for  the  use  thereof. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  ap- 
ply to  the  following  sections  of  the  Garden 
State  Parkway: 

( 1 )  That  section  of  the  parkway  near  Cape 
IiCay  Court  House  from  interchange  num- 
bered 8  to  Interchange  numbered  12  at  route 
United  States  9 — a  distance  of  approximately 
four  and  twenty  one-hundredths  centerllne 
miles. 

1 2)  That  section  of  the  parkway  from  a 
point  near  Its  connection  with  route  United 
States  9  north  of  Toms  River  to  Dover  Poad 
in  South  Toms  River — a  distance  of  approxi- 
mately two  and  fifty  one-hundredths  center- 
llne miles. 

(3)  That  section  of  the  parkway  from 
route  United  States  9  in  Woodbrldge  to  the 
Middlesex-Union  County  line — a  distance  of 
approximately  six  and  thirty-seven  one- 
hundredths  centerllne  miles 

(4)  That  section  of  the  parkway  from  a 
point  near  Ita  connection  with  the  Middle- 
sex-Union County  line  to  a  point  near  Its 
connection  with  route  United  States  22  in 
Union  Township — a  distance  of  approxi- 
mately seven  and  ninety  two  one-hun- 
dredths centerllne  miles. 

SECTION     103,    TITLX    23,    UNnTO    STATES    CODE 

Sec.  20.  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (d)  of 
section  103  of  title  23,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  •1966  Intarstate 
System  cost  estimate  set  forth  In  House 
Document  Numbered  42.  Blghty-nlnth  Con- 
gress" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1968 
Interstate  System  cost  estimate  set  forth  in 
House  Document  Numbered  199,  Ninetieth 
Congress,  as  revised". 

CONSTEUCTION    CONTRACTS 

Sec.  21.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  112  of 
title  23.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
'Contracts  for  the  construction  of  each  proj- 
ect shall  be  awarded  only  on  the  basis  of  the 
low  responsive  bid  submitted  by  a  bidder 
meeting  established  criteria  of  responsibility. 
No  requirement  or  obligation  shall  be  Im- 
posed as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  Sec- 
retary's concurrence  In  the  award  of  a  con- 
tract to  such  bidder,  unless  such  requirement 
or  obligation  Is  specifically  set  forth  In  the 
advertised   specifications." 

DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 

Sec.  22.  (a)  Chapter  3  of  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing Immediately  following  section  312  the 
following  new  section: 

"i  313.  Interstate   routes   In    the   District   of 
Columbia 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  or  any  court  decision  or  administrative 
action  to  the  contrary,  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  and  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  shall,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  the  enactment  of  this  section, 
construct  all  routes  on  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem within  the  District  of  Columbia  as  set 
forth  In  the  document  entitled  1968  Esti- 
mate of  the  Cost  of  Completion  of  the  Na- 
tional System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways  In  the  District  of  Columbia'  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  with,  and  as  a  part  of.  The 
1968  Interstate  System  Cost  Estimate'  printed 
as  House  Document  Numbered  199,  Nine- 
tieth Congress.  Such  construction  shall  be 
carried  out  In  accordance  with  all  other  ap- 
plicable provisions  of  this  title." 

lb)  The  analysis  of  chapter  3  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code.  Is  hereby  amended  by 
inserting  Immediately  following: 

•312.  Detail   of  Army,   Navy,  and   Air  Force 
officers." 

the  following: 

•313.  Interstate    routes    In    the    District    of 
Columbia." 


■■LOCATION    ASSISTANCE 


Sec.  23.  Title  23,  United  States  Code,  Is 
hereby  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of a  new  chapter: 

"Chapter  5.— HIGHWAT  RELOCATION 
ASSISTANCE 
"Sec. 

••501.  Declaration  of  policy. 
"502.  Assurances     of     adequate      relocation 

assistance  program. 
"503.  Administration    of    relocation    assist- 
ance program. 
••504.  Federal  reimbursement. 
•'505.  Relocation  payments. 
"506.  Replacement  housing. 
••507.  Expenses    Incidental    to    transfer    of 

property. 
••508.  Relocation  services. 
••509.  Relocation     assistance     programs     on 

Federal  highway  projects. 
•"510.  Authority  of  Secretary. 
•511.  Definitions, 
•'i  501.  Declaration  of  policy 

-'Congress  hereby  declares  that  the  prompt 
and  equitable  relocation  and  reestabllsh- 
ment  of  persons,  businesses,  and  farmers  dis- 
placed as  a  result  of  the  Federal  highway 
programs  and  the  construction  of  Federal- 
aid  highways  Is  necessary  to  Insure  that  a 
few  Individuals  do  not  suffer  disproportion- 
ate injuries  as  a  result  of  programs  designed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public  as  a  whole. 
Therefore,  Congress  determines  that  re- 
location payments  and  advisory  assistance 
should  be  provided  to  all  persons  so  displaced 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  title 
"S  502.  Assurances  of  adequate  relocation 
assistance  program 
"The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  any  proj- 
ect under  section  106  or  section  117  of  this 
title  which  win  cause  the  displacement  ol 
any  person,  business,  or  farm  operation  un- 
less he  receives  satisfactory  assurances  from 
the  State  highway  department  that — 

'•(1)  fair  and  reasonable  relocation  and 
other  payments  shall  be  afforded  to  dis- 
placed persons  In  accordance  with  sections 
505.  506.  and  507  of  this  title: 

■(2)  relocation  assistance  programs  offer- 
ing the  services  described  in  section  508  of 
this  title  shall  be  afforded  to  displaced  per- 
sons: and 

••(3)  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
prior  to  displacement  there  will  be  available, 
to  the  extent  that  can  reasonably  be  accom- 
plished. In  areas  not  generally  less  desirable 
In  regard  to  public  utilities  and  public  and 
commercial  facilities  and  at  rents  or  prices 
within  the  financial  means  of  the  families 
and  Individuals  displaced,  decent,  safe,  and 
sanitary  dwellings,  as  defined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, equal  In  ni\mber  to  the  number  of  and 
available  to  such  displaced  families  and  indi- 
viduals and  reasonably  accessible  to  their 
places  of  employment. 

"S  503.  Administration   of   relocation   assist- 
ance program 

•'In  order  to  prevent  unnecessary  expenses 
and  duplication  of  functions,  a  State  high- 
way may  make  relocation  payments  or  pro- 
vide relocation  assistance  or  otherwise  carry 
out  the  functions  required  under  this  chap- 
ter by  utilizing  the  facilities,  personnel,  and 
services  of  any  other  Federal,  State,  or  local 
governmental  agency  having  an  established 
organization  for  conducting  relocation  assist- 
ance programs. 
"S  504.  Federal  reimbursement 

"The  Secretary  shall  approve,  as  a  part  of 
the  cost  of  construction  of  a  project  under 
any  Federal-aid  highway  program  which  he 
admli>l&ters.  the  cost  of  providing  the  pay- 
ments and  services  described  In  section  502. 
•'5  505.  Relocation  payments 

"(a)  Payments  for  Actdal  Expenses. — 
Upon  application  approved  by  the  State 
agency,  a  person  displaced  by  any  highway 
project  approved  under  section  106  or  sec- 
tion 117  of  this  title  may  elect  to  receive 
actual  reasonable  expenses  In  moving  him- 
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self,   his  family,  his  business,  or   his  farm 
operation.  Including  personal  property. 

•'(b)  Optional  Payments — Dwelunos. — 
Any  displaced  person  who  moves  from  a 
dwelling  who  elects  to  accept  the  paymente 
authorized  by  this  subsection  In  lieu  of  the 
payments  authorized  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  may  receive — 

"(1)    a  moving  expense  allowance,  deter- 
mined according  to  a  schedule  established  by 
the  Secretary,  not  to  exceed  $200:  and 
"(2)    a  dislocation  allowance  of  $100. 
"(c)  Optional  Payments — Businesses  and 
Farm  Operations.— Any  displaced  person  who 
moves  or  discontinues  his  business  or  farm 
operation  who  elects  to  accept  the  payment 
authorized  by  this  section  In  lieu  of  the  pay- 
ment authorized   by  subsection    (a)    of  this 
section,  may  receive  a  fixed  relocation  pay- 
ment in  an  amount  equal  to  the  average  an- 
nual net  earnings  of  the  business  or  farm 
operation,  or  $5,000.  whichever  Is  the  leeser 
In  the  case  of  a  business,  no  payment  shall 
be  made  under  this  subsection  unless   the 
State  agency  Is  satisfied   that  the  business 
(1)  cannot  be  relocated  without  a  substantial 
loss  of  its  existing  patronage,  and  (2)  Is  not 
part   of   a   commercial   enterprise   having   at 
least  one  other  establishment,  not  being  ac- 
quired by  the  State  or  by  the  United  States, 
which  is  engaged  in  the  same  or  similar  busi- 
ness.   For    purposes   of    this   subsection,   the 
term    •average   annual    net   earnings'   means 
one-half  of  any  net  eernlngs  of  the  business 
or  farm  operation,  before  Federal.  State,  and 
local   income  taxes,   during   the  two  taxable 
years  immediately  preceding  the  taxable  year 
in   which   such   business   or   farm   operation 
moves   from   the   real   property   acquired   for 
such  project,   and   includes  any   compensa- 
tion paid  by  the  business  or  farm  operation 
to  the  owner,  his  spouse,  or  his  dependents 
(luring  such  two-year  period. 
••§  506.  Replacement  housing 

'•(a)      In   addition    to   amounts   otherwise 
authorized    by    this   title,   the    State    agency 
shall  make  a  pa>Tnent  to  the  owner  of  real 
property  acquired  for  a  project  which  is  im- 
proved  by  a  single-,   two-,  or   three-family 
dwelling  actually  owned  and  occupied  by  the 
owner  for  not  less  than  one  year  prior  to  the 
Initiation  of  negotlatloris  for  the  acquisition 
of  such  property.  Stich  payment,  not  to  ex- 
ceed  $5,000,    shall    be   the   amount,    if   any, 
which,  when  added  to  the  acquisition  pay- 
ment, equals  the  average  price  required  for 
a  comparable  dwelling  determined,  in  accord- 
ance with  standards  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary,   to   be    a    decent,    safe,    and    sanitary- 
dwelling  adequate  to  accommodate  the  dis- 
placed owner,  reasonably  accessible  to  pub- 
lic  services   and   places   of   emplo>-ment   and 
available  on  the  private  market.  Such  pay- 
ment shall  be  made  only  to  a  displaced  owner 
who  purchases  and  occupies  a  dwelling  within 
one  year  subsequent  to  the  date  on  which  he 
Is  required  to  move  from  the  dwelling  ac- 
quired for  the  project.  No  such  payment  shall 
be  required  or  included  as  a  protect  cost  un- 
der section   504   of   this   title   if   the   owner- 
occupant  receives  a  pav-ment  required  by  the 
.State  law  of  eminent  domain  which  is  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  to  have  substan- 
tially  the   same   purpose   and   effect   as   this 
section   and   to   be   part  of   the   cost   of  the 
project  for  which  Federal  financial  .issUtance 
is  available. 

•'(b)  In  addition  to  amounts  otherwise 
authorized  by  this  title,  the  State  agency 
shall  make  a  payment  to  any  individual  or 
family  displaced  from  any  dwelling  not 
eligible  to  receive  a  payment  under  sub- 
section I  a)  of  this  section  which  dwelling 
was  actually  and  lawfully  occupied  by  such 
individual  or  family  for  not  less  than  90 
davs  prior  to  the  initiation  of  negotiations 
for  acquisition  of  such  property.  Such  pay- 
ment, net  to  exceed  81.500.  shall  be  the 
amount  which  Is  necessary  to  enable  such 
person  to  lease  or  rent  for  a  period  not  to 


exceed  2  years,  or  to  make  the  down  payment 
on  the  purchase  of,  a  decent,  safe,  and  sani- 
tary dwelling  of  standards  adequate  to  ac- 
commodate such  individual  or  family  In  areas 
not  generally  less  desirable  In  regard  to  pub- 
lic utilities  and  public  and  commercial  facili- 
ties. 


••§  507.  Expenses  Incidental  to  transfer  of 
property 
'•(a)  In  addition  to  amotmta  otherwise 
authorized  by  this  Utle,  the  State  shaU  re- 
imburse the  owner  of  real  property  acquired 
for  a  project  for  reasonable  and  necessary 
expenses  Incurred  for  (1)  recording  fees, 
transfer  taxes,  and  similar  expenses  Inci- 
dental to  conveying  such  property;  (2) 
penalty  coste  for  prepayment  of  any  mort- 
gage entered  Into  In  good  faith  encumbering 
such  real  property  if  such  mortgage  Is  on 
record  or  has  been  filed  for  record  under 
applicable  State  law  on  the  date  of  final 
approval  by  the  State  of  the  location  of  such 
project;  and  (3)  the  pro  rata  portion  of  real 
property  taxes  paid  which  are  allocable  to  a 
period  subsequent  to  the  date  of  vesting 
of  title  In  the  State,  or  the  effective  date  of 
the  possession  of  such  real  property  by  the 
State,  whichever  Is  earlier. 

'•(b)  No  payment  received  under  this 
chapter  shall  be  considered  as  Income  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  or  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
eligibility  or  the  extent  of  eligibility  of  any 
person  for  assistance  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  or  any  other  Federal  law. 
••§  508.  Relocation  services 

(a)  Each  State  shall  provide  a  relocation 
advisory  assistance  program  which  shall  In- 
clude such  measures,  facilities,  or  services  as 
may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  In  order — 
••(1)  to  determine  the  needs.  If  any,  of 
displaced  families,  Individuals,  business  con- 
cerns, and  farm  operators  for  relocation  as- 
sistance; 

'•(2)  to  assure  that,  within  a  rea-sonable 
period  of  time,  prior  to  displacement  there 
vrtll  be  available,  to  the  extent  that  can 
reasonably  be  accomplished.  In  areas  not 
generally  less  desirable  In  regard  to  public 
utilities  and  public  and  commercial  facilities 
and  at  rents  or  prices  within  the  financial 
means  of  the  families  and  Individuals  dis- 
placed, hotislng  meeting  the  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  for  decent,  safe,  and 
sanitary  dwellings,  equal  in  number  to  the 
number  of,  and  available  to.  such  displaced 
families  and  individuals  and  reasonably  ac- 
cessible to  their  places  of  employment; 

••(3)  to  assist  owners  of  displaced  busi- 
nesses and  displaced  farm  operators  in  ob- 
taining and  becoming  established  In  suitable 
locations:  and 

•'(4)  to  supply  Information  concerning  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  home  ac- 
quisition program  under  section  221(d)(2) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act,  the  small  busi- 
ness disaster  loan  program  under  section 
7(b)(3)  of  the  Small  Business  Act.  and  other 
State  or  Federal  programs  offering  assistance 
to  displaced  persons. 

••(b)  Nothing  in  this  chapter  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  any  person  from  exercising 
any  right  or  remedy  available  to  him  under 
State  law  with  respect  to  any  action  of  a 
State  agency  in  carrying  out  this  chapter. 
•■§  509.  Relocation  assistance  programs  on 
Federal  highway  projects 
••Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  on  and  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
any  Federal  agency  which  acquires  real  prop- 
erty for  use  in  connection  with  a  highway 
project  authorized  by  section  107  and  chap- 
ter 2  of  this  title  or  any  other  Federal  law 
shall,  in  accordance  with  regulations  Issued 
by  the  Secretary,  provide  the  payments  and 
services  described  In  sections  502,  505.  506, 
507,  and  508  of  this  Act.  When  real  property 
is  acquired  by  a  State  or  local  governmental 
agency  for  such  a  Federal  project  for  purposes 


of    this    chapter    the    acqusltlon    shall    be 
deemed  an  acquisition  by  the  Federal  agency 
having   authority   over   such   project. 
••5  510.  Authority  of  the  Secretary 

••(a)  To  carry  Into  effect  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may 
determine  to  be  necessary  to  assure — 

••(1)  that  the  payments  authorized  by  this 
chapter  shall  be  fair  and  reasonable  and  as 
uniform  as  practicable; 

•(2)  that  a  displaced  person  who  makes 
proper  application  for  a  payment  authorized 
for  such  person  by  this  chapter  shall  be  paid 
promptly  after  a  move  or.  In  hardship  cases, 
be  paid  In  advance;  and 

"(3)  that  any  person  aggrieved  by  a  deter- 
mination as  to  eligibility  for  a  payment  au- 
thorized by  this  chapter,  or  the  amount  of  a 
payment,  may  have  his  application  reviewed 
by  the  head  of  the  State  agency  making  such 
determination. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  make  such  other 
rules  and  regulations  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  carry  out  this  chapter. 
"§  511.  Definitions 

"As  used  In  this  chapter — 
"(1)   The  term  •person'  means — 
'•(A)    any  Individual,  partnership,  corpora- 
tion, or  association  which  Is  the  owner  of  a 
business; 

•■(B)  any  owner,  part  owner,  tenant,  or 
sharecropper  who  operates  a  farm; 

••(C)  an  individual  who  is  the  head  of  a 
family;  or 

•'(D)  an  individual  not  a  member  of  a 
family. 

"(2)  The  term  'family'  means  two  or  more 
individuals  living  together  in  the  same  dwell- 
ing unit  who  are  related  to  each  other  by 
blood,  marriage,  adoption,  or  legal  guardian- 
ship. 

••(3)  The  term  "displaced  person'  means 
any  person  who  moves  from  real  property  on 
or  after  the  effective  date  of  this  chapter  as 
a  result  of  the  acquisition  or  reasonable  ex- 
pectation of  acquisition  of  such  real  prop- 
erty, which  Is  subsequently  acquired,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  for  a  Federal-aid  highway, 
or  as  the  result  of  the  acquisition  for  a 
Federal -aid  highway  of  other  real  property 
on  which  such  person  conducts  a  business 
or  farm  operation. 

■•(4)  The  term  •btisiness"  means  any  law- 
ful activity  conducted  primarily — 

"(A)    for  the  purchase  and  resale,  manu- 
facture, processing,  or  marketing  of  products, 
commodities,  or  any  other  personal  property; 
••(B)   for  the  sale  of  services  to  the  public; 

or 

•'(C)   by  a  nonprofit  organization. 

••(5)  The  term 'farm  operation' means  any 
activity  conducted  solely  or  primarily  for  the 
production  of  one  or  more  agricultural 
products  or  commodities  for  sale  and  home 
use.  and  customarily  producing  such  prod- 
ucts or  commodities  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  be  capable  of  contributing  materially  to 
the  operator's  support. 

'•(6)  The  term  Tederal  agency'  means  any 
department,  agency,  or  instrumentality  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  and 
any  corporation  wholly  owned  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

"(7)  The  term  •State  agency'  means  a 
State  highway  department  or  any  agency 
designated  by  a  State  highway  department 
to  administer  the  relocation  assistance  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  chapter." 

SMALL    BUSINESS    ACT 

Sec.  24.  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  7(b)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act  (15U.S.C.  636(b)(3)) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••(3)  to  make  such  loans  (either  directly 
or  In  cooperation  with  banks  or  other  lend- 
ing Institutions  through  agreements  to  par- 
ticipate on  an  Immediate  or  deferred  basis) 
as  the  Administration  may  determine  to  be 
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necMMtry  or  mpproprlata  to  assist  any  small 
business  concern  In  continuing  In  business 
at  its  existing  location.  In  reestablishing  Its 
btislness.  In  purchasing  a  business,  or  In 
establishing  a  new  business,  If  the  Adminis- 
tration determines  that  such  concern  has  suf- 
fered substantial  economic  Injury  as  the  re- 
sult of  lU  displacement  by.  or  location  In, 
adjacent  to,  or  near,  a  federally  aided  urban 
renewal  program  or  a  highway  project  or  any 
other  construction  constructed  by  or  with 
funds  provided  In  whole  or  in  part  by  the 
Federal  Oovernment:  and  the  purpose  of  a 
loan  made  pursuant  to  such  project  or  pro- 
gram may.  In  the  discretion  of  the  Admin- 
istration, Include  the  purchase  or  construc- 
tion of  other  premises  whether  or  not  the 
borrower  owned  the  premises  occupied  by  the 
business;  and". 

CMINZNT    DOMAIN 

Sec.  35.  Nothing  contained  In  chapter  5  of 
title  23.  United  States  Code,  shall  be  con- 
strued as  creating  In  any  condemnation  pro- 
ceedings brought  under  the  power  of  eminent 
domain,  any  element  of  damages  not  In 
existence  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  such 
chapter  5. 

ANNtTAL    REPOBT 

Sec.  29.  "The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shadl  report  annually  to  Congress,  but  no 
later  than  January  15  of  each  year,  concern- 
ing his  administration  of  chapter  5  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code,  together  with  his  recom- 
mendations. Including  any  necessary  legis- 
lation with  respect  to  such  chapter. 

rZDUAL    SHAKZ 

Sec.  27.  Section  120(a)  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code.  Is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  this  section,  the  Federal  share 
payable  on  account  of  any  project  financed 
with  primary,  secondary,  or  urban  funds,  on 
the  Federal-aid  primary  system  and  the  Fed- 
eral-aid secondary  system,  shall  not  exceed 
50  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  construction, 
except  that  in  the  case  of  any  State  contain- 
ing nontaxable  Indian  lands.  Individual  and 
tribal,  public:  domain  lands  (both  reserved 
and  unreserved),  and  national  forests  and 
national  parks  and  monuments,  the  Federal 
share  shall  be  Increased  by  a  percentage  of 
the  remaining  cost  equal  to  the  percentage 
that  the  area  of  all  such  lands  In  such  State 
Is  of  Its  total  area,  except  that  the  Federal 
share  payable  on  any  project  In  any  State 
shall  not  exceed  95  per  centum  of  the  total 
cost  of  any  such  project." 

EFFECnVX    DATX 

Sec.  28.  This  Act  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  Its  enactment,  except  that  for  the 
first  three  years  after  such  date  of  enactment 
sections  502,  505.  506.  507.  and  508  uf  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  as  added  by  this  Act. 
shall  be  applicable  to  a  State  only  to  the 
extent  that  such  State  Is  able  under  Is  laws 
to  comply  with  such  sections.  After  such 
three-year  period  such  sections  shall  be  com- 
pletely applicable  to  all  States.  Section  133 
of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  shall  not 
apply  to  any  State  If  sections  502.  505,  506. 
507.  and  508  of  tlOe  23.  United  States  Code, 
are  applicable  in  that  State. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  committee  substitute 
amendment  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  want  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  whether  or  not  it 


is  his  Intention  to  try  to  limit  debate  on 
the  bill  if  this  consent  is  granted? 

Mr.  KLUCZNSKI.  Not  right  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  am  not 
concerned  with  whether  the  gentleman 
has  plans  to  undertake  to  limit  debate  at 
this  time  on  this  bill,  but  I  want  to  know 
whether  the  gentleman  plans  to  limit 
debate  on  this  bill,  and  then  I  would  be 
compelled  to  object. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  knows  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  will  always  protect 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  as  well 
a"  the  gentleman  from  Olinois  knows  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  would  pro- 
tect his  rights. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  that 
understanding,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
niinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMEXOMXNT    omSED    BY    MB.    HOWARD 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Howard:  On 
Page  38,  after  line  9,  insert  the  following: 

"PRKVAILINa   rate   OV   WAGE 

"Sec.  12.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section 
113  of  tiUe  23,  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  by  strllclng  out  "the  Initial"  down 
through  and  Including  "1956"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "the  construc- 
tion work  performed  on  highway  projects  on 
the  Federal  aid  systems". 

"(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  113 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  'on  the  Inter- 
state System". 

•'(c)  The  section  heading  of  section  113 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  ' — Interstate 
System',  and  the  table  of  contents  of  chap- 
ter 1  of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  ' — Interstate  Sys- 
tem' In  the  reference  to  section  113." 

And  renumber  the  succeeding  sections  and 
references  thereto  accordingly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Howard). 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to  extend 
the  provisions  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  of 
1956.  At  the  present  time  there  iu  a  glar- 
ing gap  In  the  existing  law.  The  prevail- 
ing wage  provisions  of  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act  now  apply  only  to  the  Interstate 
Highway  System  but  do  not  apply  to  the 
construction  of  ABC  highways  to  which 
the  Federal  Government  contributes  50 
percent  of  the  cost  on  a  matching  basis. 
The  omission  of  such  a  provision  from 
this  program  is  completely  inconsistent 
wit*i  the  longstanding  practice  and  in- 
tent of  Congress:  in  fact,  practically 
every  federally  assisted  construction  pro- 
gram— with  the  notable  exception  of  the 
ABC  highway  program  under  this  act — 
requires  the  payment  of  the  prevailing 
wage  rates  In  the  locality  as  predeter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

This  inconsistency  is  further  empha- 
sized by  the  fact  that  ABC  highways  con- 
structed under  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  of  1965  are  covered 
by  the  provisions  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 
This  program  involves  roughly  2.700 
miles  of  ABC  highways  in  12  or  13  States. 


For  37  years  the  Da\is-Bacon  Act  has 
protected  both  local  contractors  and  con- 
struction workers  engaged  on  federally 
assisted  projects  from  unfair  competition 
by  outside  contractors  who  fall  to  observe 
the  labor  standards  maintained  generally 
in  the  area. 

When  this  happens,  responsible  con- 
tractors, employees,  and  the  community 
in  general,  suffer  from  this  unfair  com- 
petition to  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  a  party.  The  low  wages  of  these 
workers  from  outside  the  local  area 
undercut  the  wage  rates  and  undercut 
the  living  standards  of  building  and 
construction  workers  and  their  families 
in  the  local  community. 

Today  there  are  more  than  40  Federal 
construction  programs  where  contrac- 
tors are  required  to  pay  the  prevailing 
wage  rate.  These  construction  programs 
cover  the  broad  spectrum  of  Federal  ac- 
tivity. In  the  field  of  education,  construc- 
tion programs  are  authorized  by  the 
School  Survey  and  Construction  Act  of 
1950.  the  Higher  Education  Facility 
Act  of  1963,  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tional Act  of  1953.  and  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 

Projects  that  provide  housing  for  the 
Armed  Forces  under  the  Defense  Hous- 
ing and  Community  Facilities  and  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1951  provide  Davis-Bacon 
coverage. 

Housing  projects  imder  the  various 
housing  acts,  such  as  the  National 
Housing  Act,  the  Housing  Act  of  1949. 
and  the  Housing  Act  of  1964,  all  main- 
tain the  standard  of  a  minimum  prevail- 
ing hourly  wage  rate. 

Those  programs  by  which  the  Federal 
Government  assists  in  providing  health 
services  for  the  Nation,  such  as  the  Hos- 
pital Survey  and  Construction  Act,  the 
Health  Professions  Educational  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1963.  the  Mental  Retardation 
Facilities  Construction  Act,  the  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Act  of 
1963,  the  Public  Health  Service  Act, 
the  National  Technical  Institute  for  the 
Deaf  Act,  and  the  Allied  Health  Pro- 
fessions Personnel  Training  Act  of  1966, 
also  incorporate  the  provisions  of  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act. 

Airports  built  under  the  Federal  Air- 
port Act  provide  this  coverage. 

Libraries  built  under  the  LibraiT 
Services  and  Construction  Act,  com- 
mercial fisheries  built  under  the  Com- 
mercial Fisheries  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1964,  and  cultural  centers 
constructed  under  the  National  Foun- 
dation on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
Act  of  1965,  all  protect  the  workers  on 
these  projects  with  a  predetermined  pre- 
vailing wage  rate. 

In  the  area  of  mass  transportation, 
projects  of  the  "Urban  Mass  Transpor- 
tation Act  of  1964."  and  the  "Research 
and  Development  in  High-Speed  Ground 
Transportation  Act  of  1965."  also  provide 
this  coverage. 

Construction  under  the  various  eco- 
nomic acts  as  the  "Area  Redevelopment 
Act, "  the  "Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964'  and  the  "Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  of  1965"  all  maintain 
these  standards  for  the  workers  employed 
on  these  projects. 
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Demonstration  cities  constructed  un- 
der the  "Demonstration  Cities  and  Met- 
ropolitan Development  Act  of  1966"  pro- 
scribe a  prevailing  wage  rate. 

All  the  various  public  works  projects 
built  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  General 
Services  Administration  have  maintained 
this  standard  for  over  three  decades. 
Federally  financed  highway  construction 
projects  under  the  "Federal  Aid  Act  of 
1956. '  the  "Federal  Aid  Act  of  1966,"  and 
the  "Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  of  1965"  all  contain  Davis-Bacon 
provisions. 

The  one  major  Federal  highway  con- 
struction program  without  this  provision 
is  the  so-called  ABC  highway  system 
that  is  the  primary  and  secondary  roads 
and  their  urban  extensions.  Congress  has 
authorized  the  annual  expenditure  of  $1 
billion  for  this  program.  Since  the  States 
share  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
pram.  $2  billion  is  expended  annually  on 
the  ABC  highway  system.  This  program 
affects  almost  100,000  highway  construc- 
tion workers. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that 
the  inclusion  of  prevailing  wage  provi- 
sions, as  provided  for,  in  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  of  federally  assisted  projects 
does  not  increase  wage  rates  in  a  com- 
munity. The  Davis-Bacon  provisions  are 
designed  purely  to  protect  local  contrac- 
tors and  local  building  tradesmen  in  the 
area  from  the  incursions  and  underbid- 
ding of  the  outside  contractors.  Thus  the 
wage  and  living  standards  in  the  com- 
munity are  protected  and  contractors  are 
placed  on  equal  competitive  terms. 

I  feel  that  local  contractors  and  work- 
ers on  these  projects  are  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  As  I 
have  stated,  virtually  all  Federal  con- 
struction projects  require  the  payment  of 
t!;e  prevailing  wage  rate  with  this  one 
major  exception.  The  time  is  now  for 
Congress  to  remedy  this  situation  in  the 
1968  Highway  Act. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  commend  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  for  his  statement  on  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act. 

It  certainly  seems  to  me  that  the  com- 
mittee was  negligent  or  has  been  negU- 
cent  at  least  in  oversight  in  seeing  to  it 
that  the  Davis-Baoon  application  does 
not  apply  to  the  ABC  highways. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  will  be  adopted 
and  that  the  Davis-Bacon  provisions  will 
apply  to  the  ABC  highways. 
Mr.  HOWARD.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Howard] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  may  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes  because  I  would  like  to 
ask  him  a  couple  of  questions. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentl«nan  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Howard]  1b  recognized. 


Mr.  CRAMER.  Does  the  gentleman 
have  a  copy  of  the  amendment  that  we 
could  take  a  look  at? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Yes,  I  have  been  In- 
formed that  a  copy  of  the  amendment 
has  been  provided  at  the  minority  table. 
Mr.  CRAMER.  I  am  sorry  I  do  not 
have  it. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  What  is  intended,  as 
the  gentleman  knows  from  my  conver- 
sation with  him  yesterday,  would  be  to 
extend  the  general  Davis-Bacon  pre- 
vailing wage  coverage  to  the  ABC  high- 
way program. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  understand  that,  but 
as  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  knows,  when 
we  wrote  the  Davis-Bacon  provision  for 
the  Interstate  System  only  we  had  some 
sp>eciflc  amendments  to  the  general 
Davis-Bacon  approach,  principally  the 
words  "immediate  locality"  which  the 
gentleman  is  familiar  with. 

I  ask  the  gentleman.  Is  that  in  his 
amendment? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  That  Is  not,  to  my 
knowledge,  in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  That  is  what  I  thought. 
Second,  as  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man's amendment,  it  applies  to  Federal 
as  well  as  Federal-aid  highways;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Yes,  the  ABC  primary 
and  secondary. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Well,  there  is  a  differ- 
ence. 

There  is  a  difference  and  the  reason  I 
am  asking  the  gentleman  the  question  is 
because  the  gentleman's  amendment  ap- 
parently applies  to  forest  highways,  In- 
dian reserv'ation  roads  and  bridges,  pub- 
lic lands  highways,  forest  development 
roads  and  trails,  public  lands  develop- 
ment roads  and  trails,  park  roads  and 
trails,  and  parkways. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  would  intend  this — 
it  applies  to  all  the  things  the  gentle- 
man mentioned.  It  applies  to  library  con- 
struction and  school  construction  and  if 
it  is  in  an  Interstate  System  and  if  it  is 
in  any  major  program  other  than  that, 
I  think  it  ought  to  be  in  the  law. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Howard] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  would  the  gentleman 
answer  a  couple  of  additional  questions? 
Could  the  gentleman  tell  me  why  he 
changed  the  wording  of  the  present 
Davis-Bacon  provision  in  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  which  now  applies  only  to 
the  Interstate  System,  which  reads  in 
part  as  follows: 

To  Insure  that  all  laborers  and  mechanics 
•  •  •  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less 
than  those  prevailing  on  the  same  type  of 
work  and  similar  construction  In  the  Immedi- 
ate locality. 


Let  me  emphasize  the  phrase  "in  the 
immediate  locahty." 

Now  I  am  familiar  with  that  because 
that  was  my  amendment  in  the  com- 
mittee years  ago,  to  make  certain  that  it 
would  be  tied  down  to  wages  paid  in  the 
"immediate  locality." 

Now  the  gentleman's  amendment  does 
not  include  this  restriction,  as  I  under- 
stand it — or  does  it? 


Mr.  HOWARD.  I  am  informed  it  does 

not.  

Mr.  CRAMER.  Does  the  gentleman 
feel  it  is  justified  to  include  those  seven 
categories  of  roads  and  highways  that  I 
mentioned  in  addition  to  ABC  and  In- 
terstate highways  in  his  amendment? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  If  Federal  funds  are 
included,  I  answer  the  gentleman  in  the 
affirmative. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  In  the  form  that  the 
gentleman  has  offered  the  amendment, 
I  would  have  to  oppose  it  because  I  do 
not  think  it  is  justified  to  have  Davls- 
Baoon  applicable  to  those  areas,  in  par- 
ticular the  seven  areas  I  just  mentioned. 
I  do  not  think,  frankly,  that  you  want 
Davis-Bacon  applying  to  Indian  reser- 
vation roads  and  bridges,  forest  high- 
ways, public  lands  highways,  forest  de- 
velopment roads  and  trails,  public  lands 
development  roads  and  trails  and  so 
forth. 

I  do  not  tliink  that  the  gentleman 
would  really  want  to  do  that  because  it 
would  very  substantially  increase  the 
costs  of  those  roads.  They  are  in  the  rural 
areas  and  often  built  to  much  lower 
standards.  In  fact  some  are  only  pioneer 
type  trails.  There  is  no  reason  to  apply  an 
urban  wage  rate  to  the  construction  of 
these  roads  and  trails. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  CRAMER.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  HOWARD.  I  feel  that  whether 
these  roads  are  built  in  a  rural  or  semi- 
rural  area,  the  people  who  are  in  the 
construction  business  in  those  rural  or 
semirural  areas  ought  to  have  the  pro- 
tection that  we  are  asking  for  the  other 
people,  so  that  they  will  not  be  underbid 
or  undercut  or  have  an  outside  group 
come  in  and  do  the  work  and  take  the 
economy  out  of  that  area.  I  feel  that  the 
people  in  rural  areas  have  every  right  to 
expect  that  federally  aided  constmction 
should  be  aided  by  having  the  money 
and  the  increase  in  the  economy  stay  in 
that  rural  area  and  not  have  it  taken  to 
the  cities.  I  believe  the  cities  have  enough 
programs  with  Federal  buildings,  such 
as  the  hospitals. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman's position.  I  just  do  not  happen 
to  agree  with  him  in  regard  to  these  types 
of  roads  and  trails.  Why  did  the  gentle- 
man strike  out  the  words  'initial  con- 
struction work"?  Why  did  the  gentleman 
strike  out  the  "initial,"  which  has  the 
effect,  as  I  understand  it,  of  including 
all  types  of  construction  work  that  is  per- 
formed after  the  highway  is  built,  such 
as  minor  reconstruction,  major  repairs. 
possibly  some  rraintenance  functions, 
and  other  small  improvement  or  better- 
ment projects.  This  will  create  many 
problems  and  increase  the  costs  of  keep- 
ing constructed  highways  in  service,  par- 
ticularly in  regard  to  the  Federal-aid 
secondary  .systems,  which  includes  coun- 
ty roads  and  city  streets. 

"Initial"  was  specifically  written  into 
the  basic  law  for  a  purpose,  and  that  was 
to  limit  it  to  the  actual  first  construction 
of  a  highway,  not  its  upkeep.  Why  does 
the  gentleman  strike  that  out? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  The  gentleman  will  re- 
ply by  stating  that  he  has  requested  the 
staff  to  write  an  amendment  which  would 
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put  the  general  OavLs-Bacon  application 
into  the  ABC  highway  program.  The 
gentleman  understands  that  this  is  gen- 
erally the  case,  and  that  Is  why  the 
amendment  reads  as  it  does. 

I  believe  it  there  are  any  small  points 
that  the  gentleman  may  wish  to  have 
cleared  up,  this  could  be  done  subse- 
quently by  an  amendment  after  we  once 
get  the  general  idea  that  we  are  going  to 
have  fairness  and  Justice  in  the  ABC 
highway  program. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
me  why  he  did  not  offer  the  amendment 
in  the  committee?  It  is  being  offered  on 
the  floor  of  the  House.  It  was  not  offered 
In  the  committee.  I  understood  there  was 
a  gentlemen's  agreement  it  would  not  be 
offered. 

Mr.  HOWARD  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  has  heard  no  agreement  that 
this  might  not  be  offered.  Certainly  this 
provision  is  not  new  to  anyone. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
me  why  he  did  not  offer  it  in  the  com- 
mittee,, when  we  would  have  had  an  op- 
portunity, to  thoroughly  consider  it.  dis- 
cuss it.  get  the  proper  language,  and 
write  an  amendment  which  would  do  the 
job  without  doing  a  lot  of  harm? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  do  not  believe  this 
will  do  a  great  deal  of  harm.  The  gen- 
tleman knows  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  was  involved  in  a  great  many 
separate  items  in  this  huge  omnibus  bill. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  gentleman  has  not 
answered  the  question  as  to  why  he  did 
not  offer  it  in  the  committee 

Mr.  HOWARD.  The  gentleman  has 
just  responded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  has  expired. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  take  this  time  merely  to  clarify  one 
point.  Like  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 
I  had  not  anticipated  the  introduction  of 
this  amendment  at  this  point  in  the  de- 
bate, and  had  not  previously  had  the 
privilege  of  examining  the  amendment  in 
detail.  However,  in  applying  the  amend- 
ment to  section  113  of  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code,  I  find  it  clear  that 
the  language  which  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  was  interested  in  retaining, 
specifically  that  language  which  states 
"shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than 
those  prevailing  on  the  same  type  of 
work  on  similar  construction  in  the  im- 
mediate locality"  is  retained  in  the  law, 
and  no  violence  would  be  done  to  that 
language  by  this  amendment.  The 
amendment  simply  strikes  out  the  lan- 
guage in  subsection  <  a  > .  which  makes  the 
Davis-Bacon  applicable  on  the  initial 
construction  work  performed  on  highway 
projects  in  the  Interstate  System,  and 
substitutes  in  lieu  of  that  an  applica- 
tion of  Davis-Bacon  to  the  construction 
work  performed  on  highway  projects  in 
the  Federal  aid  systems. 

Additionally,  it  makes  the  same  change 
in  subsection  •  b) ,  so  that  the  only  change 
that  is  made  in  the  application  of  the 
Davis- Bacon  formula  is  that  it  is  made 
to  apply  not  only  to  the  Interstate  System 
but  to  the  entire  Federal  aid  system. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 


Mr.  EDMONDSON  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
merely  want  to  take  this  time  to  respond 
to  one  point  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida,  and  that  is  the  point  of  what  was 
supposed  to  be  an  agreement  on  the  sub- 
ject of  this  particular  amendment. 

I  would  like,  as  one  member  of  both 
the  subcommittee  and  the  full  commit- 
tee, to  state  I  participated  in  most  of 
the  discussions  and  the  markup  in  con- 
nection with  this  bill.- and  I  am  person- 
ally unaware  of  any  agreement  not  to 
have  this  amendment  taken  up. 

There  were  several  of  us  who  explored 
the  possibility  of  getting  this  amend- 
ment adopted  in  the  committee,  and  we 
reached  the  conclusion  that,  at  the  time 
we  looked  into  it,  we  did  not  have  the 
votes  present  in  the  committee  to  get 
the  amendment  adopted,  so  for  that  rea- 
son the  decision  was  made,  insofar  as 
this  gentleman  is  concerned,  not  to  offer 
the  amendment  in  the  committee.  But 
there  was  no  agreement  I  know  about 
with  regard  to  the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  has  the 
gentleman  indicated  then,  and  does  the 
gentleman  know  why  this  was  not  of- 
fered in  the  committee  so  we  could  prop- 
erly consider  it? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
just  indicated  my  own  conclusion,  when 
we  were  in  the  committee  and  in  markup 
sessions,  that  we  concluded  we  did  not 
have  the  votes  to  get  it  adopted. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciate the  response. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  order  to  clarify  some  of  the  comments 
that  were  made  in  colloquy  between  the 
(gentleman  from  New  Jersey  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  with  respect  to  what 
has  been  requested  for  consideration,  I 
have  before  me  a  copy  of  a  letter  written 
to  me — and  I  am  assuming  it  was  written 
to  other  Members  of  Congress — from  the 
National  Joint  Heavy  and  Highway  Con- 
struction Committee,  made  up  of  heads 
of  union  organizations  .<;tarting  with  the 
International  Union  of  Operating  Engi- 
neers: Laborers'  International  Union  of 
North  America,  AFL-CIO:  Bricklayers, 
Masons,  and  Plasterers'  International 
Union  of  America;  United  Brotherhood 
of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America: 
and  OF>erative  Plasterers  and  Cement 
Masons  International  Association. 

In  this  letter  they  clearly  define  what 
their  basic  objectives  are.  I  will  read  just 
that  portion : 

virtually  every  federally  financed  or  as- 
sisted construction  project  carries  a  guaran- 
tee that  the  workers  on  these  projects  will 
be  paid  the  prevailing  hourly  wage  rate. 

They  also  say : 

There  is  one  major  exception,  that  Is  the 
.system  of  primary  and  secondary  raads  and 
their  urban  extensions  known  as  the  ABC 
highway  system. 

Then  they  say : 

We  feel  that  the  workers  on  these  projects 
are  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  Davis- 


Bacon  Act  and  urge  Congress  to  remedy  this 
situation  in  the  1968  Highway  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I  can  indicate 
what  their  point  of  view  is.  and  I  in- 
clude herewith  in  the  Record  the  copy  of 
their  letter  that  clearly  spells  out  the 
request  of  the  orgsmizations  referred  to, 
as  well  as  a  letter  from  the  Building  and 
Construction  Trades  Department  of  the 
AFL-CIO. 

National  Joint  Heavy  and 
Highway  Construction  Com- 
mittee. 

Washington.  D.C..  June  27.  1968. 
Hon.  Don  H.  Clausen. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman :  We  are  wilting  to  you 
concerning  the  1968  Highway  Bill  on  behalf 
of  the  local  union  members  of  the  five  Inter- 
national Unions  sponsoring  this  National 
Committee. 

Virtually  every  Federally  financed  or  as- 
sisted construction  project  carries  a  guar- 
antee that  the  workers  on  these  projects  will 
be  paid  the  prevailing  hourly  wage  rate.  Tlip 
more  than  thirty-five  Federal  construction 
programs  covering  the  bro.id  sp)ectrum  of 
Federal  activity  in  the  field.-:  of  health,  edu- 
cation, housing,  mass  transportation,  eco- 
nomic development,  flood  control,  land  rec- 
lamation and  highway  construction  nil  in- 
corporate the  provisions  of  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act. 

There  Is  one  major  exception,  that  Is  the 
system  of  primary  .ind  secondary  roads  anfl 
their  urban  extensions  known  as  the  ABC 
Highway  System. 

We  feel  that  the  workers  on  these  projects 
are  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  Davis- 
Bacon    Act    and    urge    Congress    to    remedy 
this  situation  In  the  1968  Highway  Act. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Hunter  P.  Wh.\rton, 
General  President,  International  Union 
of  Operating  Engineers. 

J.  V.  Moreschi, 
General  President,  LaXmrers'  Interna- 
tional    Union    of    North    America, 
AFL-CIO. 

Thomas  P.  Murphy. 
General  President,  Bricklayers,  Masons 
and  Plasterers'  International  Union 
of  America. 

M.  A.  HUTCHESON, 

General  President.  United  Brotherhood 
of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America. 
E.  J.  Leonard. 

General  President.  Operative  Plasterers 
and  Cement  Masons  International 
Association. 

Building  and  Construction  Trades 
Department.  AFL-CIO. 

Washington,  D.C,  June  28, 1968. 
Hon.  Don  H.  Clausen. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman:  I  am  writing  on  be- 
half of  the  Building  and  Construction  Trades 
Department.  AFL-CIO.  In  regard  to  H.R. 
17134.  "The  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1968'.  This  bill  authorizes  funds  for  the 
various  Federal  highway  programs  for  fiscal 
years  1970  and  1971.  This  Department  is  com- 
posed of  17  National  and  International 
Unions  representing  approximately  four 
million  building  and  construction  tradesman. 

The  Department  Is  deeply  concerned  and 
wishes  to  call  to  your  attention  that  the  Sec- 
tion of  the  Act  dealing  with  ABC  highways 
doec  not  contain  a  provision  requiring  the 
payment  of  the  prevailing  wage  rates  as  re- 
quired by  the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  At  present 
this  provision  applies  to  the  Interstate  High- 
way system  under  this  Act.  However,  all 
highway  construction  Including  ABC  high- 
ways In  the  copntles  Included  under  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Development  Act  of  1965 
require  the  pwyment  of  the  prevailing  wage. 
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In  fact,  practically  every  Federally-assisted 
construction  program,  with  the  notable  ex- 
ception of  the  ABC  Highway  program,  under 
this  Act.  requires  the  payment  of  the  pre- 
vailing wage  rates  In  the  locality,  as  predeter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  This  Is  the 
philosophy  on   which   the   Davis-Bacon   Act 
was  based  and  has  been  the  policy  of  Con- 
gress over  the   years  in  extending  the  pre- 
vailing wage  requirements  to  all  Federally- 
assisted     construction     projects,     including 
loans   and   guaranteed   loans.   The   omission 
of   such    a   provision   In    the   ABC    Highway 
Program  under  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act 
is   completely    Inconsistent    with    the    long- 
standing practice  and  Intent  of  the  Congress. 
(List  attached) 

The  Davis-Bacon  Act  Is  designed  to  correct 
conditions    which    arise    when    contractors 
bring   low-paid    construction   workers   from 
ouuide   the   area    into   a   local    community 
to  build  federal  projects.  The  low  wages  of 
these   workers   from   outside   the   local   area 
undercut  wage  rates  and  living  standards  for 
building  and  construction  workers  and  their 
families  in  the  local  community. 

In  this  way.  unfair  contractors,  many  of 
whom  are  located  outside  the  local  area,  are 
given  a  competitive  advantage  by  falling  to 
observe  the  labor  standards  maintained  gen- 
erally in  the  community.  When  this  happens, 
responsible  contractors,  employees  and   the 
community  in  general  suffer  from  this  unfair 
competition   to   which  the  Federal   Govern- 
ment Is  a  party.  .,   ^..   ..  ..,. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the 
inclusion  of  prevailing  wage  provisions,  as 
provided  for,  in  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  on  Fed- 
erally-assisted projects  does  not  increase  wage 
'■ates  in  a  community.  The  Davis-Bacon  pro- 
visions are  designed  purely  to  protect  local 
contractors  and  local  building  tradesmen  in 
the  area  from  the  incursions  and  underbid- 
ding of  the  outside  contractors.  Thus  the 
uage  and  living  standards  in  the  community 
are  protected  and  contractors  are  placed  on 
rqual  com.petitive  terms. 

Coneress  has  authorized  $1  billion  annually 
through  fiscal  year  1969  for  the  ABC  Highway 
Program.  Since  this  program  Is  funded  on  a 
50-50-;  Federal-State  matching  basis,  this 
represents  a  total  annual  expenditure  of  *2 
billion.  This  Involves  close  to  100,000  workers 
who  are  not  now  covered  by  the  prevalhng 
wage  provisions  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  This 
situation  should  not  be  allowed  to  exist. 

As  you  know,  the  Davis- Bacon  Act  requires 
payment  of  the  prevailing  wage  rates  In  the 
area  on  all  Federally-assisted  projects  In  ex- 
<  ess  of  $2000.  Time  and  time  again  Congress 
has  recognized  the  validity  and  the  desira- 
bility of  this  principle  by  extending  Its  appli- 
cation to  virtually  every  form  of  Federally- 
assisted  construction.  The  ABC  Highway  con- 
struction Program  Is  a  glaring  and  unjustifi- 
able exception  especially  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  construction  Involved  totals  some 
s2  billion  per  year 

We  strongly  urge,  therefore,  that  the  bill. 
H.R.  17134.  be  amended  by  Incorporating  the 
prevailing  wage  provisions  of  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act  in  the  ABC  Highway  section  of  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  of  1968. 
With  best  wishes.  I  am 
Sincerely. 

C.  J.  Hacoerty. 

President 


Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  1  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  that  has  been  offered, 
though  it  may  come  as  a  shock  to  some 
Members  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

The  Davis-Bacon  Act,  which  has  been 
referred  to  in  the  amendment,  was  the 
first  piece  of  major  labor  legislation  ever 
considered  by  the  House  and  the  Senate 
and  enacted  into  law.  What  comes  as  a 
distinct  shock  to  me  is  that  some  Mem- 


bers on  my  side  of  the  aisle  are  trying 
to  limit  its  application. 

The  .senior  Senator  at  that  time  from 
Pennsvlvania,  the  late  Senator  Davis, 
who  was  the  author  of  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act,  has  as  the  primary  thought  in  sup- 
port of  this  legislation  while  it  was  con- 
sidered, that  it  ill-behooved  the  Federal 
Government  to  isk  other  people,  private 
and  public,  to  abide  by  a  minimum  wage 
while  the  Federal  Government  itself 
would  not  provide  protection  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  Federal  funds  for  the  people 
who  worked  under  Federal  contracts.  So 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act  was  adopted.  If  we 
go  back  and  look  at  it.  it  was  almost  by 
unanimous  vote  adopted  in  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate. 

It  has  been  made  to  apply  to  every 
proposition  so  far  as  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  concerned,  with  the  exception 
of  the  ABC  highways. 

The  amendment  we  are  now  con.sider- 
ing  is  to  extend  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  and 
its  protection  to  those  who  work  on  the 
ABC  highways. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  remember  well 
when  the  Bacon-Davis  Act  was  up.  be- 
cause I  was  a  Member  of  this  body.  As 
the  gentleman  says,  it  was  supported 
pretty  unanimously  by  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

The  name  "Bacon"  is  a  very  familiar 
one.  He  was  one  of  the  finest  Members 
who  ever  served  in  this  body,  one  of  the 
most  able  and  most  distinguished  Mem- 
bers. He  was  elected  as  a  Republican,  but 
he  served  well.  He  was  a  great  man  in 
this  body,  and  he  was  one  of  its  out- 
standing men. 

When  the  gentleman  talks  about  thi'; 
law,  it  brings  back  fond  memories  to  me 
of  my  participation  in  Its  passage,  and 
brings  back  pleasant  memories  of  one  of 
my  dear  friends,  the  late  Congressman 
Bacon  from  New  York,  who  played  such 
a  very  important  part  in  the  passage  of 
the  original  bill,  and  who  served  with 
great  distinction  in  this  body. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Speaker  for  thoFc  fine  comments 
with  regard  to  Mr.  Bacon. 

I  am  a  little  surprised  by  the  question 
raised  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida  as 
to  why  this  amendment  was  not  offered 
In  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

I  do  not  happen  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  but  I  am  a 
Member  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  and 
that  Committee  supersedes  any  other 
standing  committee  of  the  Congress.  Any 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  privileged  at  any  time  to  get  up  and 
offer  an  amendment. 

I  want  to  tell  the  Members  that  it 
comes  to  me  with  poor  grace  for  one  to 
try  to  say  that  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  are  precluded  from  offering 
amendments  merely  because  the  amend- 
ment was  not  discussed  In  one  of  the  20 
select   or   standing   committees   of   the 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  The  gentleman  did  not 
say  that  other  Members  of  Congress 
should  be  precluded  from  offering 
amendments.  He  was  directing  his  re- 
marks to  another  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  also  a  member 
of  the  Public  Roads  Subcommittee,  who 
did  not  offer  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  That  Is  perfectly  all 
right.  There  Is  no  reason  why  a  Member 
who  happens  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  should  be 
precluded  from  offering  an  amendment 
now  In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  because 
this  Committee  supersedes  any  othei 
committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  do  not  ever  kid  yourselves 
about  it. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  adopted 
Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the  How- 
ard amendment  which  will  extend  the 
provisions  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  I  feel 
that  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  makes  a  great  deal  of 
sense  and  deserves  wide  support. 

I  could  not  resist  the  opportunity  to 
follow  up  and  endorse  the  remarks  made 
bv  our  distinguished  Speaker  concern- 
ing one  of  the  coauthors  of  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act,  the  late  Representative  Rob- 
ert Low  Bacon,  of  New  York.  I  was  born 
a  few  miles  from  the  home  of  Congress- 
man Bacon  on  Long  Island,  and  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  vote  for  him  once 
before  his  untimely  passing  In  1938.  He 
represented  the  old  First  District  in 
Nassau  County,  home  of  Teddy  Roose- 
velt's Ovster  Bay.  and  served  in  this  body 
with  intelligence  and  distinction.  My 
mother  and  father  owed  a  great  deal  to 
him  and  to  Mrs.  Bacon  for  their  many 
kindnesses.  ,   ^    ,.  • 

But  to  return  to  the  main  point  at  is- 
sue I  am  happy  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  has  taken  the  bull  by  the 
horns  and  introduced  this  amendment. 
I  do  not  see  why  any  Member  has  to  push 
an  amendment  in  his  own  standing  com- 
mittee prior  to  introducing  It  on  the  floor 
in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  I  hope 
that  the  Howard  amendment  is  adopted. 
suBSTrruTE  amendment  offered  by 

MR.    CRAMER 

Mr  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  How- 
ard!. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cramer  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Howard:  On  page  38.  after  line  9,  Insert  the 
following  new  section: 

"PREVAILING    RATE    OF    WAGE 

"SEC  12  Section  113  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  (1)  striking  sub- 
section (al  and  (b)  thereof  and  inserting,  in 
lieu  thereof,  the  following: 

"■(a)  The  Secretary  shall  take  such  ac- 
tion as  mav  be  necessary  to  Insure  that  all 
laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by  con- 
tractors or  subcontractors  on  the  initial  con- 
struction work  performed  on  highway  proj- 
ects on  the  Federal-aid  systems,  the  primary 
and  secondary,  as  well  as  their  extensions  In 
urban  areas,  and  the  Interstate  System,  au- 
thorized under  the  highway  laws  providing 
for  the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds  upon 
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the  FMeral-ald  syatems.  sbaU  be  p«ld  wages 
at  rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing  on  the 
Mune  type  of  work  on  similar  construction  In 
the  immediate  locality  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  In  accordance  with  the 
Act  of  August  30,  1935.  known  as  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  (40  D.S.C.  2e7a). 

•"(b)  In  carrying  out  the  duties  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
consult  with  the  highway  department  of  the 
State  In  which  a  project  on  any  of  the  Ped- 
eral-ald  systems  Is  to  be  performed.  After 
giving  due  regard  to  the  Information  thus 
obtained,  he  shall  make  a  predetermination 
of  the  minimum  wages  to  be  paid  laborers 
and  mechanics  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  which 
shall  be  set  out  In  each  project  advertise- 
ment for  bids  and  in  each  bid  proposal  form 
and  shall  be  made  a  part  of  the  contract 
covering  the  project. 

••'(c)  The  provisions  of  the  section  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  employment  pursuant  to 
apprenticeship  and  skill  training  programs 
which  have  been  certified  by  the  SecreUry 
of  Transportation  as  promoting  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  in  connection  with 
federal-aid  highway  construction  programs.' 

•'(2)  The  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title  33. 
United  States  Code.  Is  hereby  amended  by 
striking  out — 

•■  "113.  Prevailing    rate    of    wage — Interstate 
System" 

•'And  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof: 
"'113.  Prevailing  rate  of  wage.'" 

And  renumber  succeeding  sections  and  ref- 
erences thereto  accordingly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  la  recognized  for  5  minutes  in 
support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  substitute  amendment — and 
I  am  trying  to  be  able  to  take  advantage 
of  the  prerogatives  that  I,  along  with 
others,  have  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  in  offering  this  substitute — 
the  purpose  of  this  substitute  amend- 
ment is  to  attempt  to  do  something  about 
the  problems  that  I  asked  about  in  my 
colloquy  wiUi  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey.  I  hope  he  will  accept  this  lan- 
guage. Let  me  say  this  is  the  same  lan- 
guage that  is  in  the  Senate  bill  which 
already  passed  the  other  body.  It  con- 
tains an  exemption  for  employment  pur- 
suant to  apprenticeship  and  skill  train- 
ing programs.  I  call  your  attention  to 
this,  because  it  is  extremely  important,  I 
think.  I  wanted  to  see  these  people  who 
are  being  trained  under  the  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  program — who  are 
being  trained  by  the  highway  contrac- 
tors— to  be  properly  trained.  I  want  to 
see  these  people  have  the  chance  to  get 
these  jobs.  They  cannot  do  it  if  the  con- 
tractors do  not  employ  them,  and  they 
will  not  employ  them  if  they  have  to  pay 
the  prevailing  wage  rates.  Obviously,  you 
cannot  employ  an  apprentice  and  pay 
him  the  same  amount  of  money  you 
would  pay  someone  who  is  trained  to 
do  the  job  and  who  can  do  the  job.  That 
Is  what  this  substitute  does  principaUy. 
It  says: 

The  provisions  of  the  section  shall  not  be 
applicable  to  employment  pursuant  to  ap- 
prentlceehlp  and  skill  training  programs 
which  have  been  certified  by  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  as  promoting  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  In  connection  with 
Federal-aid  highway  construction  programs. 

I  think  everybody  would  be  for  that. 
Mr.    KLUCZYNSKL    Mr.    Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  CRAMER.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  want  to  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  for  yielding 
to  me. 

As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  I 
would  say  that  the  committee  accepts 
the  substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mt.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  want  to  satisfy 
myself  with  regard  to  the  provisions 
contained  in  the  letter  I  referred  to  that 
they  will  be  covered  in  the  gentleman's 
amendment  as  requested  by  the  Joint 
Heavy  and  Highway  Construction  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  have  read  the  letter 
that  the  gentleman  received  from  the 
National  Joint  Heavy  and  Highway  Con- 
struction Committee,  which  asked  to  be 
able  to  apply  this  coverage  to  the  ABC 
program.  This  amendment  accomplishes 
that. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  want  to  join  the 
gentleman  in  supporting  his  amendment, 
then. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  conmiend  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  who  was  very  surprised  that  this 
matter  of  Davis-Bacon  was  brought  up 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
but  has  very  quickly  produced  a  very 
fine  substitute  for  it.  This  is  despite  the 
fact  that  it  was  not  introduced  in  the 
committee.  I  am  very  happy  that  the 
gentleman  has  introduced  this,  and  I 
think  him  for  it.  I  am  srateful  to  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  for  ac- 
cepting it. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  appreciate  that.  I  was 
delighted  to  hand  the  gentleman  a  copy 
in  advance. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer] 
for  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 
The  substitute  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  now  is 
on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey,  as  tunended  by 
the  substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OTTStLXB    BT    ME.    M'CABTHT 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mt.  chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  McCaetbt: 
On  page  41,  strike  out  lines  9  through  18, 
Inclusive. 

Renuniber  succeeding  sections  and  refer- 
ences thereto  accordingly. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mt.  chairman,  this 
Is  a  very  simple  amendment. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 


Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  with- 
draw my  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  IMr.  McCarthy],  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  a  very  simple  amendment.  It  would 
strike  out  section  17  of  the  bill  before  us. 
The  reason  I  offer  it  is  that  by  cutting 
out  of  the  bill  the  provision  contained 
In  section  17  we  will  discard  a  meaning- 
ful and  effective  conservation  policy  and 
substitute  a  meaningless  and  vague 
admonition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  law  now  stands 
section  4(f>  of  the  Transportation  Act 
of  1966  forbids  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation from  approving  any  highway 
rail,  rapid  transit,  or  other  transporta- 
tion project  which  requires  the  use  of 
any  public  park,  recreation  area,  wild- 
life or  waterfowl  refuge,  or  historical  site 
from  the  law  as  it  stands  now  and  reads 
as  follows:  "or  no  safe  or  prudent  alter- 
native." 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  wipe  that 
away  and  substitute  this  language  In  the 
act.  It  simply  prescribes  that  the  high- 
way engineer  or  other  transportation  en- 
gineer take  another  alternative.  It  could 
mean  that  a  highway  engineer  located 
about  5  miles  away  could  take  the  short- 
est route  and  then  he  decided  probably 
he  would  go  into  the  park  because  It  is 
the  shortest  distance  between  two  points 
It  has  the  endorsement  of  many  or- 
ganizations. It  Is  endorsed  and  supported 
by  the  President's  Council  on  Conserva- 
tion and  Natural  Resources  and  It  has 
the  unique  and  unusual  support  of  the 
combination  of  Humphrey  and  Rocke- 
feller. 

It  also  has  the  support  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Architects  and  other 
groups. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  other  body,  yes- 
terday the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson],  felt  so 
strongly  about  this  that  he  succeeded  in 
having  added  to  the  companion  bill  in 
the  other  body  the  exact  wording  which 
is  sought  to  be  accomplished  by  thi.-; 
amendment.  In  the  bill  that  passed  the 
other  body  is  the  exact  wording  of  the 
Transportation  Act  of  1966  which  I  cited 
earlier. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  compliment  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy J  for  proposing  this  amendment. 
It  does  exactly  that  which  he  says  it  pro- 
poses to  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Congress  passed  on 
this  language  that  was  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations 
handled  that  bill,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  and  I  was  the  author  of  It. 

In  that  section  we  provide  protection 
against  a  violation  of  these  national 
parks  and  other  historic  monuments  by 
putting  the  words  "prudent  and  feas- 
ible." Those  words  have  been  stricken 
by  the  committee's  bUl,  and  I  am  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
McCarthy  1. 
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If  I  receive  the  time,  I  intend  to  speak 
at  length  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California, 
and  I  certainly  agree  with  the  gentleman 
that  it  would  give  the  highway  engineers 
and  others  virtual  carte  blanche  if  they 
chose  to  go  through  any  park,  national 
park,  recreational  area,  wildlife  area,  or 
whatever,  and  that  we  would  be  taking  a 
step  backward. 

I  do  not  know  why  this  body  should 
be  the  antlconservatlon  body,  when  the 
other  body  yesterday  felt  so  strongly  that 
they  actually  were  redundant. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  is  it  not 
true  that  It  also  encroaches  upon  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  number  of  committees 
of  the  House  that  have  to  do  with  air- 
ports and  other  areas  that  go  beyond 
the  highway  jurisdiction? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  "Hiat  is  correct.  The 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  which 
deals  with  rapid  transit,  is  in  that  cate- 
gory.   

Mr  HOLIFIELD.  Tliat  is  correct. 
Mr.  McCarthy.  The  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and 
the  gentleman's  committee,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  that  deals 
with  airlines  and  railroads,  also. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  ask  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
if  his  amendment  has  the  same  virtue  of 
that  possessed  by  the  Howard  amend- 
ment of  not  being  offered  in  committee? 
Mr.  McCarthy,  no:  this  was  offered 
in  the  committee. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  So  the  gentleman 
is  not  claiming  that  virtue? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  cannot  claim  that 
virtue  of  initially  offering  it  in  this  dis- 
tinguished Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Was  the  amend- 
ment defeated  by  a  vote  in  the  commit- 
tee? 
Mr.  McCarthy.  I  believe  it  failed. 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  bill  and  all  amendments  thereto 
close  in  1  hour. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to 
know  how  many  Members  were  standing 
and  how  much  time  they  would  be  per- 
mitted to  have,  because  from  the  number 
of  Members  I  now  see  standing  they 
would  be  quite  curtailed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  that  it 
cannot  answer  that  question  at  this  par- 
ticular point. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
believe  that  1  hour  will  be  enough.  It 
might  be,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  an  hour 
and  a  half  would  be  sufficient,  but  I  note 
just  by  a  quick  count  that  probably  30 


or  35  Members  are  standing,  and  will 
want  to  be  heard  on  this  bill. 

We  have  observed  the  situation  where 
many  times  Members  who  have  offered 
an  amendment  do  not  have  a  chance  to 
speak  on  their  amendment,  and  I  do  not 
believe  in  this  situation  that  would  be  a 
good  procedure  in  view  of  the  importance 
of  a  matter  of  this  kind. 

Perhaps  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
would  be  willing  to  ask  for  more  time. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  How  about  an 
hour  and  15  minutes? 

Mr.  DrNGEHjL.  Why  not  make  It  an 
hour  and  a  half? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  would  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  make  it  an  hour  and 
a  half?  I  believe  most  of  the  Members 
would  be  in  agreement  If  it  were  an  hour 
and  a  half. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  The  gentleman 
will  state  that  he  cannot  refuse  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Florida, 
and  will  make  the  unanimous-consent 
request  that  all  debate  on  this  bill  and 
all  amendments  thereto  close  in  one  hour 
and  a  half. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  section  14,  pages  38  and  39, 
of  this  bill,  H.R.  17134.  This  language 
would  specifically  prohibit  the  diversion 
of  funds  from  the  highway  trust  fund 
for  purposes  not  connected  with  the 
building  of  highways. 

By  acts  of  a  previous,  responsible.  Con- 
gress, a  trust  was  made  to  the  highway 
users  that  in  agreeing  to  pay  a  tax  for 
the  use  of  highways,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment gave  an  irrevocable  promise  to 
them  that  such  funds  would  only  be  used 
for  highway  purposes. 

Now  we  have  evidence  that  not  only 
are  some  funds  diverted,  they  are  also 
withheld  by  the  whim  of  an  administra- 
tion which  found  itself  caught  in  the 
backlash  of  the  veiT  inflationary  fire  they 
have  been  feeding  by  overextension  of 
Federal  funds  in  other  projects.  Just  last 
year,  the  covenant  made  with  various 
States  was  broken  by  the  Presidential 
decree  that  highway  trust  funds  were  to 
be  withheld  or  delayed.  This  unconscion- 
able delay  undoubtedly  has  already 
added  to  the  cost  of  building  highways, 
and  more  importantly,  such  "freezes" 
have  and  will  add  to  the  death  toll  of 
highway  users  who  are  forced  to  use  old, 
unsafe  highways. 

Any  such  delay  causes  innumerable 
problems  at  the  State  and  county  levels 
in  planning,  keeping,  and  making  sound 
local  contracts,  or  of  honoring  vouchers 
and  bills  for  work  already  completed. 

If  we  are  to  restore  faith  in  our  citi- 
zens' minds  regarding  their  Government, 
those  needed  steps  must  be  taken  to  re- 
gain that  respect.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
one  of  those  small,  necessary  steps. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  happy  to  rise  in  support  of 
section  13  of  H.R.  17134,  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1968,  which  authorizes 
an  increase  in  Interstate  System  adjust- 
ments from  41,000  mUes  to  44,000  miles. 

This  additional  mileage  authorization 
will  permit  many  gaps  and  missing  links 
in  the  Interstate  System  to  be  completed. 


Among  these  is  a  300-mile  segment  in 
1-75  from  Tampa,  Fla.,  to  Miami,  Fla., 
along  Florida's  west  coast. 

May  I  say  that  the  commimitles  of 
Tampa,  St.  Petersburg,  Bradenton,  Sara- 
sota, Ft.  Myers,  Naples,  and  Punta  Gorda, 
among  others,  have  for  many  years  now 
been  working  diligently  and  earnestly  to 
bring  about  the  authorization  which  is 
before  the  House  today. 

Citizens  groups,  chambers  of  com- 
merce, and  business  groups  In  all  these 
communities  have  contributed  to  getting 
the  message  across  that  this  additional 
link  in  the  1-75  highway  Is  vital  to  the 
growth  of  Florida's  west  coast. 

In  March  of  last  year,  I  introduced 
H.R.  7694  which  would  authorize  the 
necessary  increase  in  the  Interstate  mile- 
age to  permit  the  1-75  link  from  Tampa 
to  Miami. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  committee,  in  its 
deliberation  on  this  bill  before  us  has 
seen  fit  to  provide  for  this  needed  exten- 
sion. 

Mr.  HECKLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  position  taken  in  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  McCarthy]  is  eminently 
sound.  We  tend  to  overlook  too  quickly 
the  need  for  preserving  and  enhancing 
the  natural  beauty  of  our  land  in  our 
rush  to  develop  transportation  facilities. 
We  are  in  danger  of  having  our  globe 
choked  by  ribbons  of  concrete  imless  we 
take  steps  to  keep  those  precious  green 
spots  which  otherwise  would  be  defaced 
and  destroyed 

Section  4ff)  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  Act  of  1966  specifically 
rules  out  interference  by  highways  and 
other  transportation  facilities  with  pub- 
lic parks,  recreation  areas,  wildlife  and 
waterfowl  refuges  or  historic  sites  with 
certain  specific  exceptions.  I  hope  that 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  will  prevail,  and  that  Members 
will  also  look  carefully  at  the  letter  dated 
July  1, 1968,  from  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation Alan  S.  Boyd  to  Speaker  McCoR- 
MACK,  which  was  printed  at  page  19394 
of  the  July  1  Record. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  extend  their  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has  noted 
the  names  of  48  Members  who  were 
standing  when  the  limitation  of  time  for 
debate  was  agreed  to,  which  entitles 
each  Member  to  2  minutes  approxi- 
mately. ^  ^  , 
The  question  is  on  the  amendment  oi- 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  McCarthy]. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr  Rostenkowski,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  liaving  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  (H.R.  17134)  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  years  1970 
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and  1971  for  the  construction  of  certain 
highways  in  accordance  with  title  23  of 
the  United  States  Code,  and  for  other 
purposes,  had  come  to  no  resolution 
thereon.        

CONGRESSMAN  ANNUNZIO  SUP- 
PORTS PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S 
CALX.  FOR  CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENT  TO  CHANGE  VOT- 
ING AGE  TO  18 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Spealier.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarlts. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
opinion,  one  of  the  finest  statements 
ever  made  by  President  Johnson  was  Is- 
sued by  the  White  House  on  June  27, 
1968.  It  was  aptly  titled,  "To  Vote  at  18 — 
Democracy  Fulfilled  and  Enriched." 

As  the  Washington  Post  stated  later 
in  an  editorial  supporting  the  President's 
call  for  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
reduce  the  votmg  age  to  18,  the  state- 
ment "effectively  marshaled  the  argu- 
ments." 

The  strongest  argument,  it  seems  to 
me.  is  this: 

Reason  does  not  permit  us  to  Ignore  ajiy 
longer  the  reality  that  18-year-old  young 
Amencana  are  prepared — by  education,  by 
experience,  by  expoeure  to  public  affairs  of 
their  own  land  and  all  the  world--to  assume 
ami  excerclse  the  privilege  or  voting. 

The  President  pointed  out  that  Geor- 
gia, since  1954.  and  Kentucky,  since  1955. 
have  permitted  18-year-old  residents  to 
vote.  The  two  newest  States.  Alaska  and 
Hawaii,  permit  residents  to  vote  at  19 
and  20.  respectively. 

Maryland  recently  proposed  lowering 
the  voting  age  to  19.  There  are  move- 
ments afoot  in  other  States  to  lower  the 
voting  age  to  various  levels. 

As  the  Washington  Post  pointed  out: 

The  choice  Is  between  a  national  policy  of 
voting  at  age  18  and  a  wide  range  of  state 
policies  under  which  voting  may  be  per- 
mitted from,  say  15  to  21.  The  argument  for 
returning  to  uniformity.  In  line  with  cur- 
rent realities,  is  a  powerful  one. 

Well  sUted. 

The  thought  that  States  are  destined 
to  have  a  wide  variety  of  voting  ages 
must  seem  comic  to  some,  tragic  to 
others 

Surely  in  the  greatest  Nation  on  the 
face  of  the  globe,  citizens,  m  matter 
where  they  live,  should  be  treated  alike 
at  the  ballot  box.  as  well  as  on  the  bus  or 
in  a  real  estate  office.  This  truth  should 
apply  to  citizens  of  the  same  age.  as  well 
as  to  both  sexes  and  all  races  and  re- 
ligions. 

The  cause  of  civil  rights  will  again  be 
served. 

TOUGHER  LAWS  PROPOSED  BY  ICC 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 


There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
published  a  comprehensive  and  authori- 
tative plan  on  solving  the  problem  of 
railroad  passenger  service. 

It  IS  no  secret  over  the  past  10  or  15 
years  that  pas.^cnger  service  on  the  rail- 
roads has  I'eclined  both  in  quantity  and 
quality.  I  do  not  think  it  is  best  merely 
to  let  the  issue  slide  until  the  passenger 
train  has  vanished.  We  should  study  the 
problem — its  causes  and  solutions.  We 
should  take  immediate  steps  to  make  sure 
the  point  of  no  return  is  not  passed.  And 
we  should  look  for  new  ways  to  vitalize 
the  railroads. 

I  feel  the  proposal  of  the  ICC  makes 
good  progress  in  these  directions.  I  com- 
mend it  to  every  Member  and  would  like 
to  give  my  own  thanks  to  the  ICC  for 
stepping  in  on  this  question  with  such 
ambition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point.  I  include  an 
article  on  the  ICC  proposal  which  ap- 
peared in  'he  June  27.  1968,  issue  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal: 

ICC  Repout  Calls  roR  Conoressional  Study 
or  Rail  Passenccr  Servict.  Tougher  Laws 
Washington.— The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  made  a  broad  appeal  for  Con- 
gress to  make  some  changes  In  the  nation's 
rail  passenger  service  system. 

In  lU  official  report  and  recommendations, 
the  ICC  asked  Congress  to: 

Authorize  a  massive  Oovemment  study  on 
the  need  and  means  for  preserving  a  "na- 
tional rail  passenger  system." 

Enact  stopgap  legislation  that  would  make 
It  tougher  for  the  nation's  railroads  to  dis- 
continue their  rail  passenger  service. 

The  agency  also  recommended  that  "as  a 
tempiorary  measure  .  .  .  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment consider  curtailing  any  additional 
reductions  in  mall  contracts  involving  pas- 
senger trains  for  two  years." 

The  report  was  presented  by  ICC  chairman 
Paul  J  Tterney  to  Sen.  Magnuson  (D.. 
Wash.!,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee,  and  Rep.  Staggers  (D..  W.  Va.). 
chairman  of  the  House  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. 

The  report  generally  called  for  a  new  In- 
depth  look  at  the  present  and  future  needs 
m  Intercity  rail  service  and  for  consideration 
of  changes  In  Federal  policy  and  Federal  law 
governing  passenger  train  discontinuances. 
The  ICC  has  come  under  Increasing  criti- 
cism In  recent  months  because  of  what  Its 
critics  feel  Is  a  failure  to  do  something  to 
stop  the  rising  number  of  passenger  trains 
l)elng  dropped  by  the  nation's  roads.  Re- 
cently, the  commission  asked  for  Congres- 
sional hearings  on  the  adequacy  of  the 
nation's  rail  passenger  system. 

In  calling  for  a  study  of  the  rail  passenger 
system,  the  ICC  said  It  doesn't  believe  that 
•significant  segments"  of  the  remaining  long- 
and  medium-distance  service  will  survive 
without  "a  major  change  In  Federal  and 
carrier  policies." 

The  ICC  concluded  that  current  Federal 
policy  Is  Inadequate  to  deal  with  the  current 
passenger-train  problem  for  several  reasons: 
The  railroads  themselves  are  convinced  there 
Isn't  any  future  In  such  service;  railroads 
face  increasing  competition  In  their  freight 
business,  which  makes  passenger  deficits 
more  burdensome:  and  a  public  belief  that 
passenger  trains  are  needed  makes  it  dif- 
ficult to  satisfy  anyone  regardless  of  how 
cases  are  decided. 

Moreover,  current  Federal  law  isn't  de- 
signed to  promote  passenger  service,  but  to 
allow  the  carriers  to  reduce  It.  The  ICC 
argues  that  currently  It  can't  require  roads 
to  continue  a  passenger  service  unless  it  can 
find  there's  a  "public  need  for  the  service  and 


that  the  continuation  will  not  Impose  an 
undue  burden  on  interstate  commerce." 

"It  Is  imperative  that  a  comprehensive 
review  be  initiated  of  the  future  contribu- 
tion which  a  modernized  rail  passenger  sys- 
tem could  make  before  some  vital  services 
are  abandoned."  the  agency  said.  The  ICC 
recommended  that  Congress  initiate  the 
study,  or.  alternatively,  that  the  Transpor- 
tation Department  and  the  ICC  make  It. 

It  said  the  study  should  determine  such 
things  as  existing  capacity  and  anticipated 
expansion  of  all  transportation  modes,  ex- 
pected passenger  transportation  needs,  and 
the  costs  and  ability  of  an  improved  rail 
passenger  service  to  meet  those  needs. 
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TREATS     ON     NONPROLIFERATION 
OF   NUCLEAR   WEAPONS 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, yesterday  in  Washington.  London, 
and  Moscow,  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
more  than  50  other  countries  signed  the 
Treaty  on  the  Nonproliferation  of  Nu- 
clear Weapons.  It  was  my  personal  pleas- 
ure to  be  present  during  the  signing  cere- 
mony in  the  East  Room  of  the  White 
House.  During  the  White  House  signins: 
ceremony,  the  President  announced  that 
an  arrangement  had  been  reached  with 
the  Soviet  Union  to  begin  talks  to  limit 
and  reduce  offensive  and  defensive  mis- 
siles—ICBM's  and  ABM's.  Thus,  on  the 
same  day.  two  events  of  the  utmost  sig- 
nificance to  the  future  of  our  countr>- 
and  our  planet  have  come  to  pass. 

The  Nonproliferation  Treaty  which 
was  signed  yesterday  will  not  only  reduce 
the  threat  to  peace  which  is  inherent  in 
a  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  capabilities, 
but  will  also  enhance  the  prospects  for 
maximum  utilization  of  the  peaceful  uses 
of  nuclear  energy. 

Both  as  a  member  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  and  as  a  con- 
gressional adviser  to  the  18-nation  Dis- 
armament Conference.  I  know  how  hard 
the  U.S.  representatives  have  worked  to 
make  this  a  durable  and  lasting  treaty. 
Their  efforts  to  design  a  treaty  that  will 
promote  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear 
energy  deserve  special  commendation. 

The  goal  of  promoting  the  peaceful 
atom  is  reflected  in  our  domestic  legis- 
lation but  it  was  a  Republican  adminis- 
tration that  first  set  the  machinery  to 
implement  this  goal  in  motion.  The  In- 
ternational Atomic  Energy  Agency  re- 
sulted froni  President  Eisenhower's 
"atoms-for-peace  plan." 

President  Eisenhower  also  made  the 
first  U.S.  test  ban  proposal,  noting  that 
it  would  help  keep  additional  fingers  off 
the  ruclear  trigger. 

In  the  signing  of  the  Nonproliferation 
Treaty  we  have  learned  that  another 
major  breakthrough  in  arms  control  may 
be  possible.  Placing  limitations  on  the 
spiralling  arms  race  in  the  field  of  of- 
fensive and  defensive  nuclear  delivery 
vehicles  is  of  critical  urgency. 
The  human  and  natural  resources  of 


this  globe  are  simpb  insufficient  to  per- 
mit the  apparently  never-ending  cycle 
of  building  delivery  system  upon  delivery 
system  to  continue.  The  security  of  this 
United  States  and  of  all  nations  will  be 
greatly  increased  if  some  degree  of  cer- 
tainty and  rationality  can  be  brought  to 
the  missile  race. 

Negotiating  an  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  missile  field  will 
surely  not  be  a  simple  task.  However,  it 
is  a  task  which  we  can  and  must 
undertake. 

Today  there  is  hope  that  negotiations 
will  soon  begin.  They  will  be  long,  they 
will  be  arduous.  But  let  all  Americans 
and  all  the  world  pray  to  God  that  they 
will  be  successful. 


THE  FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 


Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,    and    to    include    extraneous 

matter.  ,  .    ^, 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
seems  incredible  that  in  these  affluent 
United  States  we  should  allow  some  of 
our  citizens  to  be  faced  with  starvation 
and  yet  it  does  occur  in  some  counties 
across  our  land.  In  fact,  there  are  some 
10  million  Americans  who  daily  hear  the 
ugly  knock  of  hunger  at  their  door. 

Though  the  surplus  commodity  and 
food  stamp  programs  were  introduced  to 
overcome  this,  we  have,  for  the  most  part 
failed  to  arrest  the  problem  in  accord- 
ance with  our  capabilities.  While  the 
former  program  involves  local  storage 
and  distribution  costs,  the  latter  entails 
recertificatlon  and  administrative  costs. 
But  regardless  of  the  cost  of  operating 
these  programs  in  an  efficient  and  effec- 
tual manner,  they  are  necessary  for  those 
people  who  need  our  help  most  and, 
therefore,  should  be  continued. 

Though  the  merits  of  both  of  these 
programs  are  worthy  of  much  note,  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  would  like  to  dwell  upon 
the  food  stamp  program. 

There  are  many  things  that  one  in 
need  can  do  without  for  awhile  but  food 
is  not  one  of  them.  Therefore,  when  we 
consider  the  needs  of  the  poor,  food 
should  be  the  prlmarj'  consideration  be- 
fore all  else. 

The  food  stamp  program  is  an  attempt 
to  meet  the  primary  need  of  the  poor.  It 
was  designed  to  supplement  the  diets  of 
low-income  families.  The  people  pay  a 
certain  amount  of  money  for  which  they 
receive  a  like  amount  of  food  stamps  plus 
bonus  stamps  which  increase  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  participants. 

For  the  approximately  19.000  people 
who  participated  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  during 
the  month  of  April,  food  stamps  meant 
Improved  diets  and  a  chance  to 
share  in  America  s  abundance  of  food. 
In  the  month  of  April,  food  .stamp  par- 
ticipants in  Rhode  Island  were  provided 
with  about  $124,000  In  bonus  stamps. 
For  these  low-Income  families.  It  has 
meant  more  meat,  more  milk,  more 
poultry,  and  more  fruits  and  vegetables. 


These  are  the  foods  that  make  for  better 
diets  and  improved  health. 

The  food  stamp  program  is  supported 
in  Rhode  Island  because  it  has  proved  its 
worth  and  I  believe  It  has  proven  Its 
worth  across  our  Nation.  However,  it  has 
not  realized  the  fulfillment  of  its  poten- 
tlalitv  in  meeting  the  basic  needs  of  our 
poor  because  it  hasn't  received  the  sup- 
port it  needs  in  terms  of  adequate  au- 
thorization from  the  Congress. 

Soon  the  House  will  be  asked  to  vote 
upon  authorizing  legislation  pertaining 
to  this  program  and  it  is  to  this  that  I 
wish  to  address  myself. 

I  do  not  look  upon  a  mere  extension  of 
this  program  for  1  year,  as  recommended 
by  the  House  Agriculture  Committee,  to 
be  either  adequate  or  wise.  I  opposed  a 
1-year  authorization  when  we  considered 
this  matter  last  June  and  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  a  mere  1-year  authorization 
again  this  time  around. 

What   is   needed   is   a   firm   commit- 
ment by  the  Federal  Government  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  States  in  building  a 
strong  food  stamp  program  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  Nation's  poor,  not  only  today 
and  not  only  next  year  but  for  the  next 
decade  at  least.  I  do  not  look  upon  a  mere 
1-year  authorization   as  being  a    "firm 
commitment."  We  must  assure  the  States 
that  adequate  funds  will  be  made  avail- 
able in  the  future  to  support  their  efforts 
to  provide  the  poor  with  food.  We  should 
authorize  adequate  appropriations  for  a 
long  enough  period  so  that  the  States 
may  plan  and  implement  their  programs 
in   accordance   with   the  overall   needs 
across  the  Nation.  Sufficient  support  must 
be  given  to  generate  a  program  that  will 
embrace  all  the  needy  people  of  our  land. 
We  must  not  settle  for  anything  less. 
Let  us  join  hands  in  assuring  our  Na- 
tion that  this  body  has  given  not  only  its 
Imprimatur  but  Its  greatest  possible  sup- 
port toward  the  attainment  of  a  food 
stamp  program  that  will  reach  all  the 
needy  people  of  our  Nation. 


into  the  Record  at  this  point  a  recent 
news  clipping  from  the  Providence  Eve- 
ning Bulletin  which  tells  of  the  heroism 
of  Specialist  Murphy. 

PROviDENCB  Soldier  Is  Decorated  For 
Heroism 
Army  Sp-4  Vincent  P.  Murphy,  22.  son  of 
Mrs.  Mary  C.  Murphy  of  106  Sumter  St.  and 
the  late  Edmund  M.  Murphy,  has  been  given 
the  Army  commendation  medal  for  heroism 
in  action  while  engaged  in  ground  operations 
In  Vietnam. 

Specialist  Murphy,  a  1964  graduate  of 
LaSalle  Academy,  Is  a  radio  operator  with 
Troop  B.  1st  Squadron  of  the  4th  Infantry 
Division's  10th  Cavalry.  He  went  to  Viet- 
nam In  June,  1967. 

The  commendation  credited  Specialist 
Murphy  with  making  repeated  trips  Into  an 
area  under  enemy  mortar  fire  to  aid  wounded 
comrades.  The  action  occurred  on  March  4 
at  the  Ban  Me  Thuot  Airfield. 


SP4C.  VINCENT  P.  MURPHY 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks,   and    to    include    a    newspaper 

clipping.  .... 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 

Island? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
a  young  man  from  my  congressional  dis- 
trict was  awarded  the  Department  of 
Army  Commendation  Medal  for  heroism 
in  action  while  serving  In  Vietnam.  He 
is  Sp4c.  Vincent  P.  Murphy,  son  of  Mrs. 
Mary  C.  Murphy  of  106  Sumter  Street. 
Providence,  and  the  brother  of  my  sec- 
retarv.  Miss  Anne  G.  Murphy. 

Specialist  Murphy  was  given  the  Army 
Commendation  Medal  for  making  re- 
peated trips  Into  an  area  under  enemy 
mortar  fire  to  aid  his  wounded  com- 
rades. The  courage  which  these  actions 
took  Is  hard  to  Imagine  for  those  of  us 
who  sit  safely  at  home.  It  is  a  quality 
which  too  few  of  us  have.  To  save  the 
lives  of  others  while  risking  one's  own 
life  Is  the  greatest  service  which  any 
man  can  render  to  his  fellow  man. 

It  is  with  great  admiration  that  I  place 


FIREARMS  CONTROL 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pres- 
ent controversy  raging  over  the  sale  of 
guns  by  private  manufacturers  has  had 
the  effect  of  exposing  the  easy  accessi- 
bility of  acquiring  firearms.  One  exam- 
ple of  this  is  the  recent  revelation  that 
the  U.S.  Army  has  been  selling  thou- 
sands of  gims  at  discount  rates,  and  sup- 
plying huge  quantities  of  free  ammuni- 
tion. 

The  distribution  of  these  firearms  is 
administered  by  the  National  Board  for 
the  Promotion  of  Rifle  Practice,  a  group 
dominated  by  the  National  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation. Distribution  Is  only  to  mem- 
bers of  the  NRA  and  clubs  which  are 
NRA  affiliates.  However,  no  security 
check  is  run  on  members  and  only  a  loy- 
alty oath  and  two  recommendations  are 
required  for  membership  in  the  NRA. 
Officials  of  the  club  have  cited  costs  of 
security  checks  as  being  prohibitive. 

The  Department  of  Justice  may  ap- 
point a  law  enforcement  officer  to  this 
controlling  board.  It  has  not  done  so. 
Tlie  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  may  appoint  a  member  to 
the  board.  For  agencies  so  vitally  in- 
volved with  gun  control  and  public  safe- 
ty this  seems  to  be  an  extreme  over- 
sight, and  one  that  should  soon  be  rec- 
tified. 

I  believe  that  the  presence  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Justice  Department  on  the 
board  would  have  a  salutory  effect  and 
would  serve  the  public  interest.  Such  a 
law  enforcement  appointee  would  be 
\erv  beneficial  in  tightening  up  pro- 
cedures regarding  security  problems, 
such  as.  access  to  firearms  and  .security 
checks  on  the  asers  thereof.  I  under- 
stand that  under  a  new  security  system 
a  few  leaders  of  rifie  clubs  will  be  given 
security  checks.  Should  not  checks  be 
made  on  all  club  members? 

The  revelation  of  these  and  many  other 
facts  can  be  attributed  to  the  alert  re- 
porting of  Mr.  Sanford  Watzman.  of  the 
Washington  Bureau  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer.  For  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues.  I  include  the  articles  written 
by  Mr.  Watzman,  which  appeared  in  the 
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Plain  Dealer,  as  well  as  the  editorial  to 
which  I  have  referred. 

[From  the  Plain  Dealer.  June  22.  19681 
Army  Sold  676.934  OuNa 
(By  Sanford  Watzman) 

Washington — Agaln«t  a  backgrotind  of 
rloU.  asaasstnatlons  and  crime  In  the  street* — 
and  government  attempt*  to  stop  It — a 
Plain  Dealer  lnve«tlt?atlon  haa  disclosed  that: 

The  U.S.  Defense  Department  Is  one  of  the 
top  purveyors  of  Hrearms  to  civilians,  having 
sold  more  than  a  half-miUlon  rifles,  pistole 
and  shotguns  In  a  decade. 

This  operation  has  featured  discount 
prices— plus  a  giveaway  program  Involving 
free  ammunition  and  "loans"  of  weapons. 

These  firearms  have  reached  the  hands  of 
many  whom  the  authorities  know  nothing 
about.  Including  possibly  persons  with  police 
records. 

Despite,  a  sharp  cutback  In  this  govern- 
ment activity,  announced  only  yesterday,  a 
substantial  quantity  of  weapons  and  bullets 
remain  outstanding — and  more  will  continue 
to  be  supplied — without  the  assurance  of 
adequate  security  checks. 

Agent  for  the  government  gun  business  Is 
the  U.S.  Army  acting  through  the  National 
Board  foV  the  Promotion  of  Rifle  Practice, 
establUhea  In  1903. 

The  board,  composed  of  both  military  and 
civilians.  Is  dominated  by  members  of  the 
National  Rifle  Association  (NRA).  a  civilian 
organization  that  has  long  been  one  of  the 
most  powerful  lobbies  In  Washington  and  the 
chief  barrier  to  effective  gun  control  legisla- 
tion. 

There  are  two  vacant  seats  on  the  25-man 
board,  reserved  for  representatives  of  the 
Departments  of  Justice  and  Health.  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare.  The  vacancies  have  not 
been  filled. 

NRA  members — and  only  NRA  members — 
qualuy  to  buy  the  OI  firearms  The  ammu- 
nition and  other  weapons  are  delivered  into 
the  custody  of  local  rltle  clubs  that  are  NRA 
affiliates. 

The  public  benefits.  In  theory,  because  the 
clubs  train  boys  and  men.  starting  at  age  12. 
to  become  marksmen.  The  rationale  Is  that 
they  will  be  better  soldiers  and  will  also  be 
available  as  firearms  Instructors  If  and  when 
the  Army  needs  them 

One  such  cub  was  the  Jamaica  Rifle  and 
Pistol  Club  In  New  York.  Two  men  associated 
with  It  were  found  guilty  last  weekend  of 
plotting  the  murder  of  Roy  Wllkins  and 
Whitney  Young,  Negro  leaders  of  moderate 
civil  rights  organizations. 

On  another  occasion,  members  of  the 
Mlnutemen.  an  armed  extreme  rightist  or- 
ganization, were  found  to  be  rehearsing  with 
weapons  provided  with  the  army's  compli- 
ments. 

While  It  Is  true  that  these  were  isolated 
examples  among  5.700  gun  clubs,  totaling 
450.000  members,  board  officials  concede  the 
possible  existence  of  more  cannot  be  ruled 
out. 

An  Independent  study  published  In  Jan- 
uar>-.  1966.  the  Arthur  D  Little  research 
organization  concluded  the  rifle  clubs  con- 
sisted mostly  oJ  responsible,  reputable  per- 
sons making  a  slgnlflcant  contribution  to 
national  security. 

Br.t  the  study  also  called  for  fingerprinting 
of  members  and  police  record  searches. 

Today.  2'2  years  later,  these  recommenda- 
tions have  yet  to  be  Implemented — although 
a  partial  start  Is  about  to  be  made. 

The  Federal  budget  lor  the  board  will  be 
drastically  reduced  starting  July  1  Only 
•84.000.  for  instance,  will  be  allocated  to  the 
ammunition  giveaway,  against  il.5  million  In 
the  previous  12-month  period. 

Yet.  at  a  penny  a  bullet,  the  984,000  would 
supply  8  4  million  .22-callber  bullets  to  the 
rlfie  clubs,  free  of  charge.  It  was  a  .22  that 
killed  Sen.  Robert  P.  Kennedy. 

Retail  price  of  these  bullets — for  someone 
who  does  not  share  In  the  Army-NRA  lar- 
gresse — Is  about  •l.TO  a  hundred. 


The  Army's  bargain  basement  has  also  fea- 
tured .38-callber  revolvers  at  •22.85  and 
.a2-callber  training  pistols  at  ^19  10.  Com- 
parable retail  prices  are  989  and  (80. 

In  the  10  years  ending  £>ec.  31.  1967.  the 
government  board  has  supervised  the  sale  of 
676.934  firearms  to  civilians. 

This  flgure  Includes  5.267  Ml  rifles.  152,377 
handguns  of  38  and  .46  caliber,  5,186  pistols 
of  .22  caliber,  6.780  a2-callber  rifles,  207,312 
carbines,  290,849  30-callber  rifles  ( 1903  mod- 
els), 8.674  12-gauge  shotguns  and  489  spe- 
cial rifles. 

Ajs  of  the  same  date.  39,301  weapons  were 
out  on  loan  to  the  local  clubs.  The  break- 
down is  20,573  .22-callber  rifles.  13,162  M-ls 
and  5.576  .45-callber  pistols. 

Under  the  new  rules  announced  yesterday, 
only  M-ls  will  continue  to  be  sold.  Only  the 
.22-caliber  bullets  will  be  furnished  free — 
and  these  only  to  Junior  clubs  ( members  aged 
12  through  18)  or  to  Junior  divisions  of  senior 
clube. 

The  reasoning  is  that  this  government  re- 
source should  be  conserved  in  tight-budget 
times  for  boys  who  are  young  enough  to  be 
called  Into  the  service. 

Clubs  win  still  be  able  to  buy  .22-callber 
bullets  at  discount,  and  new  clubs  will  con- 
tinue to  be  Issued  the  .23  rifle. 

But  all  handguns  on  loan  to  the  clubs  are 
being  recalled  Immediately.  No  one  knows 
how  long  It  will  take  to  collect  the  5,576  side- 
arms,  or  If  all  will  be  accounted. 

By  the  end  of  this  year,  senior  clubs  will 
have  to  return  the  rifles  Issued  to  them  un- 
less the  older  men  are  sponsoring  a  Junior 
club.  Officials  say  they  hope  this  edict  will 
prove  an  Incentive  for  organizing  new  Junior 
rifle  clubs. 

On  the  sale  of  arms  to  NRA  members,  board 
policy  has  been  to  hold  off  delivery  for  45 
days  until  enforcement  people  check  out  the 
purchaser. 

On  the  issue  of  firearms  to  the  clubs,  no 
check  Is  made.  A  new  system  Is  about  to  be 
adopted  under  which  a  few  leaders  of  each 
club  win  be  given  security  clearance — but  not 
the  rest  of  the  members. 

A  program  of  flngerprlntlng  the  club  lead- 
ers got  under  way  in  the  spring  of  1967.  The 
prints  have  been  collected  on  cards,  and  the 
cards  have  been  stacked  up. 

So  far,  no  use  has  been  made  of  them.  This 
will  await  Inauguration  of  the  limited  se- 
curity program. 

(Prom  the  Plain  Dealer.  June  23,  1968) 

Armt   Claims   "Accomplishments"   in   NRA 

GCTN   Stjbsioy 

(By  Sanford  Watzman) 

Washington. — The  Army's  director  of  civil- 
ian marksmanship  yesterday  sought  to  an- 
swer criiiclsm  of  the  government's  policy  of 
subsidizing  private  civilian  rifle  clubs. 

One  criticism  has  been  that  there  Is  no 
security  check  made  by  these  clubs,  notably 
the  National  Rifle  Association,  of  prospective 
members. 

The  Army  official.  Col.  LeRoy  Strong,  a  pro- 
fessional soldier  for  25  years,  said  the  cost  of 
checking  police  and  FBI  records  .igalnst  club 
membership  lists  would  be  prohibitive.  The 
colonel  heads  the  National  Board  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Rifle  Practice,  which  provides  fire- 
arms and  ammunition  to  the  civilian  orga- 
nizations. 

He  Is  leaving  his  post  soon  to  Join  the 
faculty  of  the  Army  War  College.  Earlier,  he 
was  an  intelligence  officer.  He  said  in  a  Plain 
Dealer  Interview  yesterday : 

"I  know  you'll  write  some  negative  things 
about  our  program.  I  have  no  objection,  but 
I'm  concerned  that  you  might  omit  our  posi- 
tive accomplishments.  I  think  you  ought  to 
point  out  that  the  clubs  have  helped  defend 
the  nation,  and  only  a  couple  of  them — out 
of  thousands — have  been  known  to  be  bad 
ones.'" 

Replying  directly  to  all  questions.  Strong 
said  he  personally  favored  legislation  to  regu- 
late mailorder  sales  of  weapons.  He  added  he 


might  yet  advocate  gun  registration  as  well, 
but  he  was  not  certain  about  this  point. 

He  said  yes  when  .asked  if  a  security  clear- 
ance program  would  be  worth  the  effort  in 
the  Interests  of  the  nation,  but  he  was  doubt- 
ful  taxpayers  would   want   to  foot  the  bill. 

A  spokesman  for  the  NRA.  which  has  close 
ties  with  Strong's  board,  also  contended  that 
police  record  searches  are  costly. 

"We  don't  have  any  machinery  for  that 
sort  of  thing."  the  spokesman  said.  "But  we 
do  have  a  procedure  that  we  follow  when 
someone  wants  to  Join  NRA. 

"We  ask  him  for  a  loyalty  oath  and  we  re- 
quire that  his  application  be  sponsored  by 
two  other  persons  who  are  either  NRA  mem- 
bers, military  officers  or  government  officials." 

Of  the  23  members  on  Strong's  board,  13 
belong  also  to  NRA.  The  13  Include  the  presi- 
dent, past  president  and  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  NRA.  as  well  as  Strong  himself. 
Thirteen  of  the  23  members  are  military  men. 
the  rest  civilians. 

"I  .>;ee  a  conflict  of  interest  In  that  situa- 
tion." asserted  J.  Elliott  Corbett.  secretary  of 
the  National  Council  for  a  Responslbl?  Fire- 
arms Policy — NRA's  lobbying  opponent. 

Corbett  explained  that  "the  NRA  members 
sitting  on  the  national  board  are  bound  to 
swing  their  weight  toward  the  development 
of  programs  that  strengthen  the  NRA  as  an 
organization  .  .  . 

"It's  really  kind  of  silly.  You  have  one 
government  agency — the  bo.ird — subsidizing 
an  organization — the  NRA — whose  pollcle.'i 
are  opposed  to  what  is  being  recommended 
(gun  control  bills)  by  another  government 
agency — the  Justice  Department. 

"In  my  opinion,  the  marksmanship  pro- 
gram should  be  mustered  out.  But  if  the 
country  does  need  it.  then  the  Army  should 
take  it  over  completely  and  run  it  for  it,*; 
own  benefit  .\nd  the  nation's  benefit,  rather 
than  to  enhance  the  prestige  of  the  NRA." 
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Attorney  General  Clark  Ignores  Gun 

Program 

(By  Sanford  Watzman) 

Washington. — For  more  than  a  year,  U.S. 
Atty.  Gen.  Ramsey  Clark  has  ignored  an 
Army  letter  asking  him  to  send  a  representa- 
tive to  the  government  guns-to-people 
program. 

Nor  has  the  Army  ever  received  a  reply 
from  John  W.  Gardner,  former  U.S.  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  (HEW), 
or  from  Gardner's  successor,  Wllbtir  J.  Cohen. 

This  was  established  yesterday  as  The 
Plain  Dealer  pressed  on  with  inquiries  about 
the  National  Board  for  the  Promotion  of  Rifle 
Practice. 

This  military-civilian  agency,  an  adjtmct 
of  the  Army,  supervises  the  sale  of  GI  fire- 
arms to  civilians  and  the  issue  of  weapons 
to  civilian  marksmanship  clubs. 

Plain  Dealer  articles  last  weekend  dis- 
closed : 

There  is  no  requirement  for  a  police  record 
search  on  persons  given  access  to  firearms 
at  the  clubs.  A  program  to  check  out  club 
leaders  is  Just  getting  started. 

There  are  two  vacant  seats  on  the  25- 
mcmber  rifle  practice  board,  reserved  for 
representatives  of  HEW  and  the  U.S.  Justice 
Department,  which  Is  headed  by  Atty.  Gen. 
Clark. 

The  two  slots  were  created  In  any  Army 
reorganization  of  the  txDard  March  29.  1967. 

Col.  Thomas  H.  Tackaberry,  military  aide 
to  Army  Undersecretary  David  E.  McOlffert. 
who  presides  over  the  board,  said  yesterday: 

"We  asked  the  Justice  Department  to  have 
someone  sit  In  on  our  meetings  because  we 
thought  there  should  be  some  law  enforce- 
ment representation  on  the  board.  We  also 
invited  HEW  because  some  rifle  clubs  are 
connected  with  schools  and  colleges." 

A  spokesman  for  Clark  said  the  attorney 
general  would  not  be  available  for  an  Inter- 
view. 

"Ye«.  the  Army  letter  was  brought  to  his 
attention  personally,"  the  aide  said.  "But  we 


Just  decided  not  to  take  any  action  on  the 
request." 

He  added:  "We've  never  given  any  reason 
for  this  and  we  have  none  to  announce  now. 
I  don't  know  whether  we  intend  to  recon- 
sider." „  ^  , . 
A  spokesman  for  Secretary  Cohen  said. 
•We're  already  on  so  many  interdepartmen- 
tal boards  and  committees  that,  when  this 
request  came  from  the  Army,  we  Just  de- 
cided that  the  subject  was  too  peripheral  to 
our  field  of  interest  for  us  to  send  a  repre- 
sentative." 

J  Elliott  Corbett.  secretary  of  the  National 
Council  for  a  Responsible  Firearms  Policy. 
called  on  Clark  and  Cohen  to  act  quickly 
10  claim  the  seats  on  the  rifle  board. 

"It  would  be  in  the  public  Interest  to  have 
•;ome  outsiders  participate,"  Corbett  said. 
■  But  the  board  should  be  broadened  even 
more.  It  should  also  have  members  repre- 
senting local  law  enforcement  agencies,  safety 
groups  and  the  public." 

Of  the  23  members,  13  are  military  per- 
sonnel. A  majority  of  the  board  members 
belong  to  the  National  Rifle  Association 
I  NRA).  which  has  successfuly  opposed  gun 
control  legislation  over  the  years. 

Col.  Tackaberry  said  the  Army  would  soon 
renew  Its  Invitation  to  HEW  and  the  Justice 
Department. 


(From  the  Plain  Dealer,  June  23,  1968] 

Tighten  Control  of  Army  GtTNS 
Tightened  control  aver  use  of  surplus  Army 
huns   by  civilians   are   in   effect,   but   it   Is 
.ipparent  more  remains  to  be  done  In  that 

.irea.  „,  ,_ 

To  the  point  Is  the  report  by  The  Plain 
Dealer's  Sanford  Watzman  on  sales  and  loans 
of  government  weapons  and  ammunition  to 
National  Rifle  Association  (NRA)   members. 
Watzman,   of   this   newspaper's   Washlng- 
on   Bureau,   noted   that   while    the   Army, 
through  the  National  Board  for  the  Promo- 
ilon  of  Rifle  Practice,  has  lor  the  past  year 
required  a  police  check  and  a  45-day  waiting 
period  of  NRA  members  who  seek  to  buy 
•overnment  firearms,  there  Is  no  such  close 
."heck  on  individuals  who  might  use  guns 
loaned  to  NRA-afflllated  gun  clubs. 
Several  thousand  handguns  out  on  loan 
re  being  recalled  by  the  government.  But 
•he  scheduled  recall  of   many  more  thou- 
ands  of  rifles  will  apply  only  to  gun  clubs 
which  do  not  sponsor  clubs  for  Junior  marks- 
men. 

It  U  conceivable  that  under  this  arrange- 
iient  a  person  denied  ownership  of  a  gov- 
ernment gun  might  stlU  find  it  possible  to 
ise  one.  It  is  therefore  reasonable  to  suggest 
;hat  the  government  should  request  fitness 
i,e  shown  for  potential  borrowers  as  well  as 
potential  buyers  of  its  guns. 

That  persons  considered  unfit  to  possess 
(juns  exist  even  in  the  NRA  membership  is 
acknowledged  by  the  Defense  Department's 
ciirector  of  civilian  marksmanship.  On  the 
iiasis  of  police  checks,  he  reported  last  faU, 
■.veapons  were  withheld  from  80  of  13,400 
••ersons  who  applied  for  purchase  of  govern- 
ment guns  over  a  six-month  period. 

There  is  no  quarrel  here  with  the  civilian 
•narksmanship  program  which  alms  to  serve 
.  worthwhile  national  defense  purpose.  There 
is  a  question,  however,  of  better  control  over 
weapons  used  In  that  program. 

To  make  the  control  as  tight  as  possible 
ihould  be  as  much  In  the  national  Interest 
as  the  marksmanship  program  Itself. 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  having 
long  been  interested  in  providing  in- 
creased job  opportunities  to  all  who  are 
willing  to  work,  I  am  impressed  by  the 
efforts  of  a  group  known  as  Opportimi- 
ties  Industrialization  Center. 

The  members  of  tliis  group  are  largely 
leaders  of  business  and  industry  and  they 
recognize  the  role  which  private  indus- 
try can  play.  They  are  not  content  to  sit 
back  and  watch  the  Giovernment  carry 
the  ball. 

In  the  area  which  I  represent,  we  are 
particularly  fortunate  in  the  leadership 
provided  the  OpEwrtunities  Industriali- 
zation Center  by  T.  Roland  Bemer, 
chairman  and  president  of  Curtiss- 
■yvright  Corp.  and  Norman  Brassier, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  New  Jersey 
Bank  &  Trust  Co.  They  both  deserve  the 
gratitude  of  all  persons  of  good  will  who 
want  to  help  people  to  help  themselves. 
These  are  realistic  and  practical  men 
and  it  is  encouraging  to  know  that  they 
believe  that  disadvantaged  people  can 
be  assisted  in  obtaining  the  employment 
which  is  essential  for  them  to  better 
their  conditions. 

I  think  that  the  old  saying  "If  you 
want  something  done,  give  the  task  to 
a  busy  man"  is  proven  true  by  the  way 
that  these  extremely  busy  gentlemen 
are  now  tackling  the  problem.  I  am  ad- 
vised that  "Ted"  Bemer  not  only  is 
working  on  the  problem  himself,  but  has 
committed  key  personnel  of  Curtiss- 
■Wright  to  it. 

I  quote  with  strong  approval  the  fol- 
lowing excerpt  from  an  editorial  of  the 
Paterson  Evening  News,  of  June  17,  1968 


Commerce  Committee  to  which  the  bill 
has  been  referred  since  January  of  1967, 
has  failed  to  even  set  it  down  for  hearing 
despite  the  fact  that  had  this  bill  been 
enacted  into  law  most  of  these  plane  hi- 
jackings could  not  have  occurred.  As  re- 
cently as  March  25  of  this  year,  the  House 
Republican  Task  Force  on  Crime  unani- 
mously called  for  hearings  on  H.R.  1469 
"as  soon  as  possible"  in  the  interest  of 
public  protection. 

I  urge  that  this  legislation  be  acted  on 
at  this  session  of  Congress  Ijefore  ad- 
journment. The  traveling  public  is  en- 
titled to  such  a  law. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  door  be- 
tween the  pilots  compartment  and  the 
passenger  deck  shall  be  bulletproof;  that 
the  lock  shall  be  capable  of  being  oper- 
ated only  from  the  flight  deck;  that 
continuous  observation  of  the  passenger 
compartnient  from  the  flight  deck  shall 
be  possible;  that  a  built-in  warning  sys- 
tem shall  warn  the  crew  of  any  attempt 
to  force  the  passenger  side  of  the  flight 
deck  door;  and  that  no  person  other 
than  a  member  of  the  flight  crew  shall  l>e 
permitted  on  the  flight  deck  while  any 
engine  of  the  aircraft  is  in  operation. 
The  bill  also  pi-ovides  that  it  shall  be  a 
felony  to  carry  firearms  aboard  a  com- 
mercial aircraft  without  first  obtaining 
the  permission  of  the  carrier  and  gives 
the  carrier  or  any  member  of  its  crew  the 
right  to  search  both  the  person  and  bag- 
gage as  required. 


If  the  freedom  to  starve  and  live  In  sub- 
human dwellings  Is  to  be  forever  discarded  . . . 
people  will  rally  around  men  like  Bemer 
and  back  OIC  programs  to  the  limit. 


THE  OUTSTANDING  -WORK  OF  THE 
OPPORTUNnTES  INDUSTRIALIZA- 
TION CENTER 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

remarks.  ^.    ^,       * 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


AIR  SAFETY 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  last 
2  days  two  more  commercial  aircraft 
have  been  hijacked  out  of  the  skies.  The 
latest,  2  minutes  out  of  Miami,  had  more 
than  80  persons  onboard.  Both  were  sky- 
jacked -with  the  use  of  firearms,  and  both 
again  involved  invasions  of  the  pilots' 
operating  compartment. 

More  than  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  on  the 
first  day  of  the  90th  Congress,  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  1469,  a  biU  to  provide  opera- 
tional security  for  the  flightcrew  and  to 
protect  against  concealed  firearms  on- 
board commercial  aircraft.  Since  then  I 
have  repeatedly  spoken  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  in  behalf  of  this  bUl,  requesting 
publicly  that  the  Commerce  Committee 
set  th2  bill  down  for  hearing.  I  have  also 
written  Secretary  of  Transportation 
Alan  Boyd  seeking  the  support  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  for  this 
measure. 

Despite  a  series  of  skyjackings  of 
American  aircraft  the  chairman  of  the 


FEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAY  BILL 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  intend 
to  vote  for  certain  amendments  to  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968,  H.R. 
17134. 

I  very  much  agree  •with  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  McCarthy)  and  I 
believe  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  the 
people  of  this  country  that  we  conserve 
and  maintain  our  natural  resources  and 
historical  sites. 

We  are  in  the  process  of  losing  the 
last  bit  of  our  natural  woodlands  unless 
this  amendment  is  adopted. 

Unless  amendments  are  enacted  to 
strike  sections  17  and  22  of  H.R.  17134, 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  will  be 
given  increased  authority  to  approve  con- 
struction of  freeways  through  parks,  rec- 
reational and  historical  areas. 

By  eUminating  this  threat,  the  pro- 
posed amendments  would  maintain  for 
citizens  at  the  local  level  a  needed  meas- 
ure of  control  over  construction  of  free- 
ways affecting  their  community. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  TOMORROW, 
JULY  3,  1968,  AT  11  O'CLOCK  A.M. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today  that  it  adjourn  to  meet  at 
11  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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A  HARD  LOOK  AT  GXJN-CONTROL 
LAWS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  SaylorJ  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr  SAYLOR.  Mr  Speaker,  the  time 
has  come  for  Congress  to  clear  away  the 
smokescreen  of  emotion  surroundmg 
firearms-control  legislation.  Concern 
over  recent  violence  has  given  way  to  un- 
controlled trembling.  Hysteria  has- re- 
placed rationality  in  our  approach  to- 
ward the  growing  crime  rate.  Wise  men 
who  should  know  better  have  leaped 
aboard  a  naive  bandwagon  campaign  to 
restrict  Americans'  constitutional  right 
to  keep  and  bear  arms.  Where  will  it  all 
stop?  How  can  we  clear  the  air  of  pas- 
sion and  view  our  problems  with  per- 
spective? ,  „„ 

Mr.  Speaker,  crime  is  one  of  our  Na- 
tions  great  domestic  dilemmas,  and  we 
must  act  with  all  deliberate  speed  to 
protect  every  law-abiding  American  citi- 
zen frdffl  the  prevalence  of  violence  in 
this  land  today.  But  let  us  clearly  under- 
stand our  mandate.  In  our  haste  to  curb 
crime  we  must  not  overlook  veiled,  in- 
sidious threats  to  the  rights  guaranteed 
to  every  citizen  by  the  U.S.  Constitution. 
I  see  in  the  firearms  legislation  pending 
before  us  now  Just  such  a  threat.  The 
perspective  of  two  centuries  of  world 
history  shows  us  why. 

Pour  decades  after  the  ratification  of 
the  US.  Bill  of  Rights.  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Story  made  the  following  obser- 
vation : 

The  right  of  the  citizen  to  keep  and  bear 
arms  has  Justly  been  considered  as  the  pal- 
ladium of  the  liberties  of  a  republic,  since 
It  offers  a  strong  moral  check  against  the 
usurpation  and  arbitrary  power  of  rulers: 
and  will  generally,  even  If  these  are  success- 
ful in  the  flrst  instance,  enable  the  people 
to  resist  and  triumph  over  them. 

To  Justice  Story,  the  second  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  appeared  as  an 
essential  safeguard  to  our  other  precious 
liberties.  He  decried  the  growing  apathy 
with  which  Americans  regarded  the 
amendment,  and  he  knew  their  indiffer- 
ence could  lead  to  oversight  "and  thus 
gradually  undermine  all  the  protection 
intended  by  this  clause  of  our  national 
bill  of  rights." 

God  forbid  that  such  a  situation 
should  come  to  pass  in  this  free  land  of 
ours.  Yet  with  tiie  spotlight  on  recent 
outrageous  acts  of  violence  across  the 
country,  the  eyes  of  many  leaders  and 
citizens  have  been  blinded  to  the  threats 
lacing  oui-  constitutional  rights.  As  Jus- 
tice Douglas  aptly  noted  after  the  death 
of  Pi  esident  Kennedy 

Pear  of  assassination  often  produces  re- 
straints compatible  with  dictatorship,  not 
democracy. 

Contemporary  history  verifies  the  wis- 
dom of  that  remark.  The  international 
chronicle  of  firearms  control  laws  Is 
laden  with  accounts  of  tyranny  and  dic- 
tatorship. Germany's  first  gun  restric- 
tion law  was  brought  Into  effect  early  in 
1938.  Just  a  few  short  months  before 
Hitler  initiated  his  attacks  on  the  mi- 
nority groups  of  neighboring  countries. 
One  of  the  first  and  most  strictly  en- 
forced of  the  Bolshevik  laws  was  the 
decree  of   December    12.   1924.   sharply 


limiting  the  possession  of  firearms  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Moreover,  every  Eastern 
European  country  taken  over  by  the 
Communists  during  and  after  World 
War  II  saw  immediate  enactment  of  rig- 
idly restrictive  firearms  laws.  Such 
legislation  Inevitably  led  to  confiscation 
of  guns  from  virtually  every  citizen. 

The  examples  I  have  cited  involve  na- 
tions not  protected  as  we  are  by  a  power- 
ful bill  of  rights.  The  Constitution  and  Its 
amendments  have  ser\'ed  us  well  for 
nearly  2  centuries,  but  we  must  not 
shrug  off  the  threats  that  noble  docu- 
ment has  faced  before  and  will  face 
again.  It  can  happen  here.  The  Com- 
munists know  only  too  well  the  conse- 
quences of  complete  governmental  con- 
trol over  the  tools  of  potential  resistance. 
There  Is  nothing  they  would  like  better 
to  see  In  the  United  States  than  the 
abuse  of  constitutional  rights,  for  Amer- 
ican resistance  to  the  Communist  plan 
of  International  domination  rests  en- 
tirely on  firm,  constitutionally  guaran- 
teed freedoms. 

As  Members  of  Congress  we  must  con- 
stantly seek  to  curb  all  threats  to  public 
safety  by  zealously  safeguarding  our 
constitutional  rights.  Rather  than  the 
firearm.  It  Is  the  lawless  Individual — the 
unrepenitant  criminal  freed  from  jail, 
the  draft  dodger,  the  Communist  rabble- 
rouser — who  provides  that  threat.  These 
are  the  people  who  would  truly  benefit 
from  restrictions  on  the  Constitution. 
But  the  laws  exist  to  protect  the  law- 
abiders  from  such  lawless  encroachment 
on  their  rights. 

In  his  award-winning  essay  on  the 
right  to  bear  arms,  Robert  A.  Sprecher 
concludes : 

The  Second  Amendment  differs  from  the 
flrst  eight  amendments  In  that  It  is  not  a 
right  which  people  enjoy  per  se — that  is.  the 
average  person  does  not  derive  any  inherent 
satisfaction  from  the  mere  keeping  of  a  fire- 
arm and  perhaps  most  people  would  rather 
not  keep  one— but  It  Is  a  right  which  tends 
to  Insure,  protect  and  guarantee  the  other 
and  fundamental  rights  to  life,  liberty  and 
property  If  we  can  always  be  certain  that  the 
law  will  enforce  the  fundamental  rights,  the 
Second  Amendment  becomes  superfluous. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  long  as  there  are 
those  who  would  act  to  deprive  us  of 
our  constitutional  rights  and  who  would 
threaten  our  safety  as  we  walk  the  streets 
of  our  cities  and  towns,  as  long  as  the 
Communists  vow  to  bury  us  and  pom- 
pous dictators  try  to  embarrass  us.  as 
long  as  the  American  citizen  sees  his 
freedoms  in  jeopardy,  we.  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  must  uphold  the 
second  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
It  Is  with  the  best  Interests  of  every 
American  at  heart  that  I  reject  the 
principle  of  ^un-control  legislation 
in  this  country.  I  will  not  support  what 
are  plainly  the  wrong  measures  to  deal 
with  the  wrong  problem  at  the  wrong 
time. 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clear 
that  the  most  cherished  goal  of  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  is  to  leave  the  office 
of  the  Presidency  with  the  world  a  little 
safer  from  global  war  than  It  was  when 
he  came  Into  office. 

On  Monday  I  was  privileged  to  witness 
two  important  steps  taken  toward  this 
goal— the  signing  by  the  President  of  the 
Nuclear  Nonprollferation  Treaty,  and  hi.s 
announcement  that  Russia  and  the 
United  States  have  agreed  to  open  talks 
on  the  limitation  and  reduction  of  nu- 
clear missile  and  antimissile  sytems. 

Ever>'one  knows  that  vast  simis  are 
spent  by  the  nations  of  the  world  on 
arms,  but  overlooked  in  our  appraisal  of 
costs  is  the  incalculable  value  of  our 
brainpower.  If  ever  we  could  turn  the 
brainpower  involved  to  works  of  peace 
rather  than  works  of  war,  great,  peaceful, 
man-helping  things  could  be  accom- 
plished. 

A  thin"  ABM  system  would  cost  the 
United  States  at  least  $5  billion.  A 
"thick"  ABM  defense  would  cost  up  to 
$50  billion.  The  protection  offered  would 
be  temporary  at  best.  Since  a  "balance  of 
terror"  has  already  been  achieved,  this 
is  the  moment  of  history  when  statesmen 
might  well  agree  at  last  to  scale  down  the 
arms  race. 

If  the  war  in  Vietnam  can  be  ended,  if 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
can  agree  on  significant  control  of  arma- 
ments, then  history  will  reserve  an  even 
higher  place  for  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSONS  MOVE 
TOWARD  PEACE 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 


NEW  CAUSE  FOR  HOPE  ON  NUCLEAR 
DISARMAMENT 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday,  at  the  White  House, 
the  United  States  joined  with  scores  of 
other  countries  In  signing  the  Nuclear 
Nonprollferation  Treaty. 

President  Johnson  used  this  occasion 
to  announce  that  the  United  States  wi'.I 
soon  be  meeting  with  representatives  of 
the  Soviet  Union  to  discuss  possibilities 
of  future  deescalation  of  missile  sys- 
tems, both  offensive  and  defensive. 

This  is  welcome  news.  For  with  proper 
safeguards  and  Inspection,  a  new  agree- 
ment limiting  these  costly  and  dangerous 
systems  will  offer  all  mankind  a  less  dan- 
gerous existence.  It  will  also  allow  both 
sides  to  spend  money  more  creatively  for 
peaceful  purposes  and  fulfill  the  need^ 
of  their  own  people  more  effectively. 

I  think  the  Record  should  show  that 
the  SJohnson  administration  has  worked 
hard  and  long  in  the  field  of  disarma- 
ment and  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Pi-esident  has  pledged  Itself  to  achieving 
practical  and  meaningful  alternatives  to 
the  present  costly.  Irrational  and  danger- 
ous escalation  of  deadly  weapons. 

I  commend  the  President  for  these  ef- 
forts. And  I  completely  support  his  ef- 
forts to  bring  a  new  era  of  peace  and  sta- 
bility to  this  troubled  and  dangerous 
world. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE'S  SANDERS 
ASSOCIATES 

Mr.  ■WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  the 
best  advice  this  country  ever  received 
was  to  keep  our  powder  dry. 
And  todav  it  is  more  timely  than  ever. 
That  phrase  means  that  in  a  world  of 
envious  nations,  our  phUosophy  Is.  "with 
malice   toward   none."   but  that   when 
threatened  we  must  be  ready  and  willing 
to  defend  ourselves. 

Today  the  cry  for  peace  echoes  from 
every  corner  of  the  Nation. 

We  await  each  peace-negotiating  ses- 
sion in  Paris  with  prayers  that  it  will  pro- 
duce agreements  that  will  silence  the 
guns  in  Vietnam. 

But  we  must  not  forget  that  peace 
means  one  thing  to  us.  and  something 
different  to  Communist  nations. 

To  us,  peace  means  living  together  to 
promote  the  general  welfare. 

They  have  proven  that  peace  to  them 
often  means  that  they  have  decided  not 
to  fight  any  longer  at  a  particular  place 
or  time,  often  because  we  have  made  it 
unprofitable  for  them. 

So.  keeping  our  powder  dry  will  con- 
tinue to  be  good  advice  in  the  future. 

There  was  a  day  when  you  could  de- 
termine a  nation's  security  by  totaling 
up  the  number  of  guns  or  tanks  or  battle- 
ships it  had. 
That  Is  not  so  any  more. 
The  defense  capability  of  this  Nation 
today  means  guns,  tanks  and  planes, 
plus  the  Ingenuity  of  industry. 

That  vital  plus  is  what  keeps  us  free — 
because  the  forces  in  the  world  that  are 
constantly  probing  our  defenses  and  test- 
ing our  national  wUl  to  survive,  use 
every  ounce  of  ingenuity  at  their  com- 
mand to  marshall  the  resources  of  sci- 
ence and  technology  to  give  them  an 
edge  over  us. 

Fortunately  for  us,  they  do  not  have 
the  edge. 

The  same  materials  and  basic  knowl- 
edge are  available  to  us  and  to  our  po- 
tential enemies. 

How  is  it  then,  that  we  are  able  to 
keep  the  edge? 

Basically,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  reason  goes 
right  back  to  the  explanation  for  many 
of  our  strengths— the  free-enterpnse 
system  which  gives  dedicated  rnen  the 
room  to  follow  their  inspiration  and  curi- 
osity in  looking  for  new  and  better  ways 
of  achieving  the  goals  of  a  democratic 
socictiv 

This  spirit,  and  its  results  In  terms  of 
technological  programs  are  clearly  Illus- 
trated by  the  lai-gest  employer  In  my 
State  of  New  Hampshire — Sanders  Asso- 
ciates. Inc. 

In  the  Queen  City  of  the  Granite 
State.  Manchester.  N.H..  Sanders  Asso- 
ciates has  two  of  its  major  divisions— 
the  Flexprint  and  Instrument  Divisions. 
The  names  do  not  begin  to  describe  the 
intriguing  products  these  divisions  pro- 
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duce  for  our  Nation's  defense,  and  for 
commercial  use. 

I  think  the  best  way  that  one  can  de- 
scribe Flexprint  to  one  who  like  myself  is 
not  trained  in  technology,  is  to  draw  this 
contrast— If  you  remember  looking  at  the 
bottom  of  a  radio  or  televlesion  set,  you 
recall  a  maze  of  wires  and  cables  which 
seemed  to  criss-cross  with  bewildering 
confusion.  Now.  imagine  that  the  wires 
were  replaced  with  neat,  orderly,  wafer- 
thin  strips  of  copper  and  sandwiched 
Into  th'n  flexible  plastic  that  can  be 
rolled  up.  bent,  and  twisted  to  fit  odd 
shapes.  That  Is  Flexprint— a  big  manu- 
facturing convenience.  And  it  Is  a  de- 
velopment of  Sanders  Associates. 

It  means  lower  installation  costs, 
greater  design  freedom,  and  reduced  size 
and  weight  problems. 

Using  it  in  complex  circuits,  space  can 
be  reduced  up  to  70  percent  weight  re- 
duced 75  percent  with  100  percent  reli- 
ability. ^ .     ^ 

Flexprint  has  a  direct  relationship  to 
national  defense:  In  this  electronic  age. 
increasing  the  reliability  of  vital  equip- 
ment, while  saving  on  weight,  space  and 
complexity,  are  ways  of  keeping  our 
powder  dry. 

In  the  same  manufacturing  complex 
at  Manchester,  Sanders  Associates'  In- 
strument Division  carries  on  the  tradi- 
tion of  being  among  the  leading  design- 
ers and  producers  of  advanced  gyros, 
accelerometers,  servo  valves,  and  elec- 
trical components. 

As  an  example  of  Sanders  Associates 
pacesettlng  tradition  in  this  field,  the 
company  designed  and  produced  the 
first  submlnlature  rate  gyro  3  years  be- 
fore any  other  manufacturer,  and  this 
led  to  many  further  advances  in  the  gyro 

field. 

Rather  than  attempting  an  engineer- 
ing description  of  this  fascinating  divi- 
sion, let  me  describe  some  of  the  uses  of 
its  many  products: 

Control  components  for  helicopter 
autopilot  systems;  aircraft  carrier  steam 
catapults;  research  wind  tunnels;  servo 
valves  for  nuclear  submarine  steering, 
diving,  and  control  systems;  speed  con- 
trol of  the  B-52  turbo  alternator  drive; 
and  fuel  Jet  nozzle  control  of  the  J 93 
engine  on  B-70  aircraft. 

Valves  have  also  been  designed  for  de- 
manding application  in  steel  mills  and 
fast  response  valves  for  operation  in  nu- 
clear reactor  environments. 

Sanders  Instrument  Division  has  sup- 
plied products  used  in  over  14  missile  and 
space  vehicle  programs,  more  than  10 
military  and  commercial  aircraft,  seven 
helicopter  configurations,  four  surface 
ship  types,  and  over  34  nuclear  sub- 
marines. .,.^.  ,  ,, 
Sanders'  Manchester  facihties  employ 
about  1.150  men  and  women  and  occupy 
about  a  quarter  of  a  million  square  feet 
of  plant  space. 

Those  facilities  complement  the  many 
varied  activities  of  this  forward-looking 

company.  ,      r,     j      . 

Systems  is  the  key  word  for  Sanders 
approach  to  new  challenges.  The  com- 
pany designs  and  manufactures  elec- 
tronic countermeasures  systems,  anti- 
submarine warfare  systems  and  systems 
which  detect  low-flying  aircraft  in  for- 


ward battlefield  areas,   radar   training 
systems  to  evaluate  the  effective  of  mis- 
sile systems,  and  has  designed  a  com- 
pletely new  system  for  air  traffic  control. 
For  the  swiftly  growing  commercial 
electronics  markets.  Sanders  has  devel- 
oped   efficient    work,    and    time-saving 
computer  display  systems  for  use  by  hos- 
pitals, banks,  police  departments,  air- 
lines, and  other  parts  of  the  economy 
which  need  to  handle  vast  amounts  of 
Information  quickly.  Sanders  Integrated 
data  management  systems,  tailored  to 
the  varying  administrative  needs  of  gov- 
ernment and  industry  have  the  added 
capability  of  updating  or  correcting  in- 
formation easily  and  positively. 

An  example  of  a  government  use  of 
Sanders  display  systems  came  during  the 
computerized  prelaunch  checkout  of  Sat- 
urn V  launch  vehicles,  and  during  the 
April  4  Saturn  V  test  launch  at  NASA 
Space  Center  in  Florida. 

The  Sanders  systems  displayed  on  tele- 
vision-like screens  information  from  the 
ground  support  computer  system  so  i^er- 
sonnel  could  view  the  complex,  compu- 
terized countdown  procedures.  Type- 
writer-like keyboards  attached  to  the 
displays  enabled  operators  to  add,  delete, 
edit  and  update  computer-stored  infor- 
mation whUe  viewing  It  on  the  screen. 

Mr  Speaker,  as  I  have  said,  we  Amer- 
icans have  an  edge  over  other  countries 
in  keeping  our  powder  dry  because  of  the 
free  enterprise  system. 

Our  advantage  is  that  companies  like 
Sanders  stress  the  basic  Ingredient  of 
respect  for  Individuality  and  creativity, 
and  provide  an  environment  which  en- 
courages men  to  set  new  goals  and  attain 

them.  ,„    ^    ^ 

Further.  Sanders  Associates  illustrates 
the  conmiunity  spirit  of  American  in- 
dustry The  communities  In  five  States  in 
which  Sanders  has  faculties  are  enriched 
by  the  many  contributions  of  time  and 
effort  made  by  Sanders  employees. 

The  company's  devotion  to  the  phi- 
losophy that  almost  everyone  has  skills 
which  can  be  utilized,  and  should  have 
a  chance  to  use  them,  Is  shown  by  the 
case  of  Bernle  Morrlsette,  a  machinist 
at  Sanders  Manchester  facility. 

Mr  Morrlsette  Is  blind.  But  he  is  a 
skilled  machinist,  and  by  using  braille 
tapes  he  performs  the  delicate  work  re- 
quired in  Sanders  Associates'  highly  so- 
phisticated machine  shop.  He  is  a  valued 
member  of  the  team  with  a  production 
record  any  skilled  machinist  would  be 
proud  of. 

This  same  attitude  of  helping  people 
realize  their  potential  is  behind  Sanders' 
extensive  education  and  training  pro- 
gram—providing  the  opportunity  for  In- 
dividuals to  develop  and  then  use  their 
skills. 

People  make  the  difference  in  keeping 
tl^e  edge  over  alien  societies  whose  dem- 
onstrated envy  of  our  system  makes  it 
necessary  to  guard  the  Nation's  security. 
In  the  years  ahead  whether  they  act 
against  us  or  not  will  depend  In  large 
part  upon  whether  we  maintain  defense 
systems  which  will  discourage  them. 

So  long  as  creative  companies  such  as 
Sanders  Associates  continue  to  encour- 
age men  to  work  toward  the  potentials 
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of   tomorrow  those  forces  will  be  dis- 
couraged. 

That  Is  the  way  to  keep  our  powder  dry 
In  the  electronic  age. 


BILL  TO  INCREASE  PENALTIES  FOR 

USE  OP    A  GUN  IN  ATTEMPT  OR 

COMMISSION    OP   CERTAIN    FED- 
ERAL CRIMES 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  today  introducing  legislation  which 
would  impose  a  mandatory  5-year  prison 
sentence  on  a  criminal  who  is  convicted 
of  certain  Federal  crimes,  or  attempting 
to  commit  ceruln  crimes,  wherein  a  gim 
was  used  by  the  convicted  person. 

This  bill  would  not  permit  any  court 
discretion  in  the  application  of  the  sen- 
tence. The  5-year  sentence  would  be 
added  to  that  which  the  court  imposes 
for  the  commission  of  a  Federal  crime, 
or  the  attempted  commission. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  are  aware  that  other  countries 
have  similar  laws.  For  instance.  Great 
Britain  imposes  a  mandatory  imprison- 
ment of  up  to  7  years  for  the  use  of  a 
gun  in  the  commission  or  attempt  of 
certain  crimes. 

FBI  statistics  on  the  use  of  guns  In 
the  commission  of  crimes  are  appalling. 
Of  the  10,920  murders  committed  in  1966, 
60  percent,  or  about  6,500  were  com- 
mitted with  the  use  of  firearms:  44  per- 
cent with  handguns;  7  percent  with 
rifles,  and  9   percent  with  shotguns. 

Another  100.000  were  victims  of  other 
crimes,  ranging  from  rape  and  assault 
to  robbery,  all  committed  with  persons 
aimed  with  gims. 

Of  the  57  police  officers  in  the  United 
States  killed  in  1966,  55  of  them  were 
killed  with  guns:  44  with  handguns, 
eight  with  shotguns,  and  six  with  rifles. 

Since  1960,  96  percent  of  all  police 
officers  killed  were  killed  with  guns. 

Committees  in  the  Congress  are  cur- 
rently considering  legislation  to  regulate 
the  sale  and  transportation  of  flrearms. 

Many  citizens  are  concerned  that  ad- 
ditional Federal  legislation  will  not  pre- 
vent a  criminal  from  obtaining  a  gun.  I 
share  that  concern. 

But,  this  legislation  that  I  am  Intro- 
ducing today  tells  the  criminal  that  if 
he  uses  a  gun.  regardless  of  how  he  got 
it.  he  will  serve  5  years  in  prison.  There 
will  be  no  parole.  There  will  be  no  sus- 
pended sentence.  He  will  not  serve  less 
than  5  years,  regardless  of  the  time  he 
may  serve  for  the  crime  committed. 


THE  ALARMING  INCREASE  OF 
VIOLENCE   IN   OUR  SOCIETY 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  lequest  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  experiencing  an  alarm- 
ing Increase  of  violence  in  our  society; 
it  may  be  seen  in  the  Increase  in  our 
crime  rate,  particularly  the  Increase  In 
crimes  of  violence,  and  it  may  be  seen 
in  the  violence  in  our  streets — the  riot- 
ing and  looting  which  has  hit  many  of 
our  cities. 

Some  .seek  to  dismiss  such  violence  as 
something  that  has  been  part  of  our 
culture  since  the  days  of  the  Old  West, 
when  violence  and  survival  often  went 
hand  in  hand.  But  we  do  not  live  in  the 
Old  West  any  more.  While  violence  may 
have  been  necessary  to  those  pioneers 
who  crossed  the  Plains  in  covered  wagons 
or  to  those  who  settled  new  and  un- 
known areas  of  our  Nation,  it  can  no 
longer  be  justified  in  our  modem  society. 
The  day  of  the  gimflght  has  passed, 
although  many  seem  to  yearn  for  its  sim- 
ple solution  aiid  final  judgment. 

The  increase  in  acts  of  violence  in  our 
society  is  not  the  only  problem,  however, 
even  more  alarming  is  the  correspwnd- 
Ing  increase  in  the  acceptance  of  violence 
by  the  American  people — not  acceptance 
in  the  sense  of  approval,  but  in  the  sense 
of  being  blunted  or  immune  to  its  often 
tragic  consequences. 

This  attitude  may  be  .seen  in  the  faces 
of  a  crowd  watching  an  assault  in  broad 
daylight  without  offering  assistance  to 
the  victim  or  even  calling  the  police:  it 
may  be  heard  In  the  voices  of  those  who 
shout  "jump,  you  coward,  jump"  to  the 
sick  person  on  a  bridge  who  has  been 
driven  to  suicide  by  some  unknown  im- 
pulse. 

As  a  society  we  are  justifiably  con- 
cerned with  preventing  and  punishing 
the  physical  acts  of  violence;  we  seek  to 
understand  and  alleviate  the  causes  of 
such  violence,  we  seek  to  protect  our 
people  and  our  property  from  violence, 
and  we  punish  those  who  are  guilty  of 
violent  acts. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  we  have 
followed  too  narrow  a  path  In  our  con- 
cern for  preventing  violence.  At  the  same 
time  we  condemn  violence,  we  buy  our 
children  toy  tanks  and  machineguns  and 
grenades,  we  support — by  buying  tick- 
ets— movies  which  portray  the  most  vio- 
lent stories  conceivable,  and  we  allow 
ourselves  to  be  bombarded  by  television 
programs  saturated  with  every  possible 
violent  act,  all  in  living  color.  Are  we 
to  believe  that  such  constant  exposure 
to  violence  In  our  personal  lives  is  having 
no  effect  on  our  thinking,  attitudes,  and 
behavior,  particularly  that  of  our  chil- 
dren? I  think  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  a 
dl.rtinct  and  growing  relationship  be- 
tween the  increase  in  cruelty  and  vio- 
lence which  we  are  exposed  to  every  day 
and  the  alarming  rise  in  acts  and  philos- 
ophies of  violence  throughout  our  society. 
Television,  as  our  most  powerful  com- 
munications medium,  is  particularly  in- 
fluential in  this  respect.  During  the  prime 
viewing  hours  millions  are  watching  their 
television  sets,  and  a  high  p>ercentage  of 
them  are  under  18  years  of  age. 

Television's  ability  to  influence  the 
viewer  can  hardly  be  disputed;  the  firms 
paying  the  extremely  high  costs  of  tele- 
vision advertising  would  not  do  so  unless 
they  believed  they  could  influence  the 
public  to  buy  their  product.  Are  we  to 
think  that  hours  and  hours  of  violence 


and  crime,  shown  every  night  of  the 
week,  is  not  having  a  similar  impact? 

One  argument,  of  course,  is  that  tele- 
vision does  not  cause  people  to  be  violent, 
that  violence  is  the  product  of  many  fac- 
tors. This  sounds  like  a  similar  argument 
advanced  by  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion in  opposition  to  strong  flrearms  leg- 
islation, that  guns  do  not  kill  people, 
people  kill  people. 

Televised  violence  may  not  cause  peo- 
ple to  commit  a  violent  act.  but  it  can 
arouse  a  lust  for  violence,  it  can  rein- 
force it  when  it  is  present,  it  can  show  ;i 
way  to  carry  it  out,  it  can  teach  the  best 
method  to  get  away  with  it,  or  it  can 
blunt  the  viewer's  awareness  of  its 
wrongness.  It  can  have  a  particularly 
strong  influence  on  young  people,  who 
do  not  always  make  a  clear  distinction 
between  fantasy  and  reality. 

The  Senate  Juvenile  Delinquency  Sub- 
committee, chaired  by  Senator  Thomas 
DoDD,  has  conducted  a  number  of  studit .-; 
on  this  project  and  has  held  many  dava 
of  hearings  over  a  period  of  years.  Tht  v 
monitored  television  programs  in  1954 
and  1961.  and  found  In  that  7-year 
period  that  televised  crime  and  violence 
had  increased  signiflcantly.  A  third  sui  - 
vey.  made  in  1964,  found  no  decrease  i:i 
the  level  of  televised  violence  and  crimi . 

The  subcommittee  recessed  its  hearin  a 
in  1965  subject  to  recall  by  the  chainnan. 
and  released  an  interim  report  which 
drew  the  following  general  conclusion: 

A  relationship  has  been  conclusively  (f- 
tabllshed  between  televised  crime  and  vio- 
lence and  antisocial  attitudes  and  behavicr 
among  Juvenile  viewers.  Television  programs 
which  feature  excessive  violence  can  ana 
do  adversely  Influence  children.  Further, 
such  adverse  effects  may  be  experienced  by 
normal  as  well  as  by  the  emotionally  dis- 
turbed viewers. 

The  subcommittee  went  on  to  make 
five  recommendations:  flrst,  networks 
should  work  together  to  provide  more 
prime  viewing  time  for  good  children's 
programs  of  a  cultural  and  educational 
nattire;  second,  the  FCC  and  the  broaa- 
castlng  industry  should  work  on  a  re- 
vision of  the  FCC  licensing  application 
and  renewal  form  to  include  realistic 
standards  for  programing  in  the  public 
interest;  third,  the  National  Association 
of  Broadcaster's  television  code  should 
be  made  more  effective,  specifically  in 
the  area  of  providing  sanctions  for  use 
against  violators;  fourth,  a  system  should 
be  worked  out  to  enable  commimity  lead- 
ers and  groups  to  express  their  views  0:1 
the  contents  of  television  programs 
shown  in  their  communities;  fifth,  a  co- 
ordinated, large-scale  research  attack 
should  be  laimched  to  develop  more  pre- 
cise information  as  to  the  impact  of  tele- 
vision on  juvenile  attitudes  and  behavior 
and  as  to  the  Interaction  of  television 
and  other  forces  affecting  such  behavior. 

The  first  three  recommendations  re- 
late to  voluntary  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  broadcasting  Industry.  It  has  been 
3  years  since  those  lecommendation^ 
were  made,  however,  and  that  should 
have  been  ample  time  for  the  industry 
to  make  whatever  reforms  it  so  desired 
to  make. 

Therefore,  last  week  I  wrote  to  Sen- 
ator DoDD  urging  him  to  reconvene  his 
hearings  with  the  expressed  purpose  of 
determining  whether  the  Industry  has 
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done  an  adequate  job  of  self-regulation. 
If  adequate  self-regulation  has  not  been 
accomplished  by  the  industry  after  3 
years,  it  is  up  to  the  Congress  to  do  the 
job  through  legislation. 

I  am  aware  of  the  sensitive  nature  of 
this  issue,  which   Involves   the   funda- 
mental question  of  freedom  of  speech. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  it  must  be 
recognized  that  the  channels  used  by  the 
television  industry  are  owned  by  the  pub- 
lic, and  they  must  be  utilized  In  the  public 
interest.  Certainly  the  nature  and  qual- 
ity of  television  programs  are  relevant 
criteria  of  how  well  the  broadcaster  is 
serving  the  public  interest.  The  courts 
have  recognized  the  authority  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  to  con- 
sider the  program  policies  and  perform- 
ance of  broadcast  licensees  in  connection 
with  the  renewal  of  their  licenses.  There- 
fore, I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
be  able  to  find  a  course  of  action  which 
will  safeguard  both  the  rights  of  the  pub- 
lic and  our  constitutional  right  of  free- 
dom of  speech.  The  censorship  of  in- 
dividual programs  is  not  at  issue  here; 
we  are  concerned  with  the  overall  pro- 
graming policy  of  the  television  broad- 
cast Industry. 

In  addition  to  calling  on  Senator  Dodd 
to  reconvene  his  hearings,  I  am  today  in- 
troducing a  joint  resolution  to  direct  the 
Federal  Communications  Conrimission 
•'to  conduct  a  comprehensive  study  and 
investigation  of  the  effects  of  the  dis- 
play of  violence  in  television  on  the  view- 
ing audience." 

As  the  1965  interim  report  pointed  out, 
reseaurch  has  already  demonstrated  con- 
clusively that  televised  violence  can  in- 
culcate antisocial  attitudes  and  motivate 
delinquent  behavior  in  young  viewers. 
But  much  remains  to  be  learned  about 
the  relationship  between  television  and 
human  behavior. 

We  need  to  know  more  about  the  proc- 
ess by  which  televised  \iolence  Interacts 
with  other  environmental  forces  in  pro- 
ducing antisocial  attitudes  and  behavior. 
We  need  to  know  more  about  the  specific 
process  through  which  televised  violence 
adversly  affects  our  children.  We  need  to 
define  better  standards  for  the  develop- 
ment of  children's  programs. 

These  and  other  gaps  in  our  research 
knowledge  require  further  study.  Much 
is  being  done  today  by  private  founda- 
tions, universities,  and  the  industi-y  itself, 
but  much  more  needs  to  be  done.  The 
study  authorized  by  ray  joint  resolution 
would  meet  this  need.  It  would  provide 
a  means  of  coordinating  the  existing  re- 
search efforts  and  it  would  define  new 
areas  for  research  to  be  initiated.  Most 
important  of  all,  it  would  make  the  sum 
of  all  of  our  research  knowledge  open  to 
the  scrutiny  of  the  general  public  and  to 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  Is  so  often  the  case, 
our  technology  develops  before  we  are 
able  to  give  It  proper  direction,  and  be- 
fore we  fully  understand  the  conse- 
quences of  its  contribution  to  our  way 
of  life.  Certainly  few  inventions 
have  had  the  impact  on  our  lives 
that  television  has  had.  Generations  of 
Americans  are  literally  raised  in  front  of 
a  television  set.  Television  can  be  either 
an  educational  force  or  a  destructive  one, 
and  today  it  Is  certainly  both.  Given  this 
fact,  and  the  fact  that  television  Is  so  in- 


fluential, I  think  it  Is  of  critical  national 
importance  that  we  take  positive  steps  to 
deflne  public  policy  In  this  area. 

I  am  greatly  encouraged  to  announce 
that  44  of  my  colleagues  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  have  joined  me  In  sponsoring 
this  legislation,  and  I  hope  more  will  see 
fit  to  add  their  support. 


JACK  WILLIAMS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  greatly 
regret  to  learn  of  the  death  of  my  friend, 
John  "Jack"  Williams,  veteran  Wash- 
ington correspondent  for  the  Kansas 
City  Star. 

Jack  was  of  the  old  school  of  newsmen 
who  believed  in  the  public's  right  to 
know  and  to  that  end  he  worked  hai-d  to 
obtain  the  news  and  to  reveal  manipula- 
tion and  corruption  wherever  it  could  be 
found. 

Only  recently  did  he  retire  and  it  was 
the  hope  of  his  friends  that  he  would 
live  long  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labors. 
Unfortimately,  this  was  not  to  be. 

To  his  widow  and  members  of  his 
family,  I  extend  my  heartfelt  sympathy. 


REAFFIRMATION     OF     FRIENDSHIP 

BETWEEN    THE    UNITED    STATES 

AND  MEXICO 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCormack] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
material. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
clude in  the  Record  a  letter  addressed  to 
me  by  the  President  under  today's  date : 


The  White  HorsE. 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  2. 1968. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack. 
Speaker  of  the  House  0/  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

De.\r  Mr.  Speaker:  Congress  now  has  an 
opportunity  to  reallirm  the  abiding  friend- 
ship that  is  maintained  between  the  United 
States  imd  her  neighboring  sister  republic. 
Mexico. 

Prompt  action  will  also  encourage  and 
stimulate  the  efforts  of  the  two  nations  to 
improve  the  opoortunities  of  the  people  !lv- 
Ing  on  both  sides  of  the  2,000-mile  long 
border. 

The  bill  would  establish  the  United  States 
Section  of  the  United  States-Mexico  Com- 
mission for  Border  Development  and  Friend- 
ship. 

This  bill  would  give  Congressional  recog- 
nition and  endorsement  to  the  April  1966 
decision  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  President  of  Mexico  to  set  up  the 
Joint  Commission  and  would  also  provide  a 
sUtutory  foundation  for  the  activities  of  the 
United  States  Section  of  that  Commission. 
The  United  States  Section  now  includes  rep- 
resentatives at  the  Assistant  Secretary  level 
or  above  of  nine  Federal  Agencies  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Interagency  Committee  on 
Mexican-American  Affairs. 


I  met  with  President  Gustavo  Diaz  Ordaz 
In  Mexico  City  in  April  1966  to  review  the 
problems  along  our  border.  We  decided  tlien 
to  establish  a  Commission  to  study  ways 
and  means  of  improving  relations  between 
border  communities  and  of  elevating  the 
economic,  social  and  cultural  life  of  the 
people  in  the  entire  border  area.  Our  deci- 
sion was  formalized  through  an  exchange  of 
notes  on  November  30  and  December  3,  1966. 

Tlie  first  session  of  the  Commission  was 
held  in  Mexico  City  In  October  1967.  Fourteen 
working  gro.ips  were  established  to  explore 
and  find  solutions  for  the  primary  problems 
facing  both  countries  In  the  border  area. 
Another  meeting  of  the  Commission  was 
held  in  Washington,  D.C,  in  May  of  this 
year  to  review  progress  of  the  working  groups 
and  give  them  further  directions. 

Already  there  have  been  concrete  result.- 
from  this  effort.  Some  of  these  are  as  follows: 

1.  A  formal  mechanism  for  cooperative  ac- 
tion has  been  created  to  deal  with  future 
emergencies  or  natural  disasters  In  the  border 
area. 

2.  Pilot  Joint  community  ser%lce  centers 
are  being  established  on  both  sides  oi  the 
border  to  provide  basic  community  tervlces. 
including  mobile  out-reach  services,  to  the 
lower  income  groups  of  both  countries. 

3.  Agreement  was  reached  to  establish  a 
Joint  demonstration  skill  training  center  to 
assist  the  unemployed  and  imderemployed  on 
both  sides  of  the  border  and  improve  their 
capability  to  obtain  employment. 

4.  An  Industrialization  study  Is  now  under- 
way to  determine  the  possibility  of  creating 
new  Industries  and  Jobs  on  the  U.S.  side  of 
the  border  in  order  to  relieve  unemployment 
and  to  help  expand  the  tax  base  of  border 
communities. 

5.  The  already  excellent  working  relation- 
ships in  the  field  of  health  are  being  further 
strengthened,  especially  In  the  fields  of 
mother  and  child  nutrition  and  of  training 
auxiliary  health  personnel. 

6.  A  Joint  workshop  was  held  in  Laredo- 
Nuevo  Laredo  to  discuss  mutual  turban  prob- 
lems and  to  seek  mutual  solutions.  Similar 
workshops  are  planned  for  other  twin  cities 
on  the  California.  Arizona.  New  Mexico,  and 
Texas  border  with  Mexico. 

These  are  a  few  examples  of  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  Commission,  which  has 
provided  a  focal  point  for  the  Interested 
agencies  of  both  governments  in  coordinat- 
ing their  efforts  to  solve  the  problems  of  the 
border  area. 

When  the  Commission  was  first  formed. 
the  United  States  suggested  it  carry  the 
name  "Border  DevelopHnent  Coiimilsslon." 
Mexico  accepted  this,  but  suggested  that 
the  word  "Friendship"  be  included  in  the 
title.  Indeed,  the  strengthening  of  friendly 
ties  not  only  between  the  officials  and  tech- 
nicians of  the  two  governments,  but  also 
between  the  people  of  our  two  countries,  has 
been  a  primary  aim  and  achievement  of  the 
Commissions'  activities  to  date. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  will  be  a  concrete 
indication  to  the  Mexican  Government  of 
the  full  backing  for  this  endeavor  by  the 
United  States  Government.  I  urge  prompt 
action  by  the  Congress  on  this  legislation. 
Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 


FEDERAL-AID   HIGHWAY   BILL 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
.support  the  Pederal-aid  highway  bill  as 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  I  commend  the  able  committee 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Marjiand 
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[Mr.  Fallon  1  and  his  distlnsrulshed  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  niinols  I  Mr. 
KluczynsxiI.  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Roads,  for  the  excellent 
job  they  have  performed  here  in  provid- 
ing for  our  Nation's  road  needs. 

The  bill  before  us  will  increase  the  au- 
thorized mileage  in  the  Interstate  High- 
way System  from  41,000  miles  to  44.000 
miles.  This  additional  mileage  will  allow 
us  to  fill  in  the  missing  links  in  the  In- 
terstate System — to  connect  the  loose 
ends  that  now  exist  in  the  authorized 
system. 

In  recommending  the  increased  mile- 
age, the  committee  recognized  the  gaps 
that  do  exist  and  gave  specific  examples 
of  some  of  the  missing  links.  It  recog- 
nized also  that  some  of  our  major  metro- 
politan areas  of  today  were  not  con- 
sidered to  be  such  when  the  original  act 
was  p>assed  in  1947;  there  is  no  doubt 
that  they  are  major  metropolitan  areas 
today  and  some  were  so  in  1956  when  the 
present  program  was  established. 

A  vivid  example  of  the  type  of  missing 
links  the  committee  seeks  to  remedy  ex- 
ists in  my  own  part  of  Florida.  Our  sec- 
ond largest  area,  Tampa-St.  Petersburg, 
has  no  interstate  link  with  our  largest 
metropolitan  area,  Miami-Dade  Coimty. 
Since  1957  I  have  introduced  legislation 
to  close  this  missing  link. 

This  gap  in  the  system  could  be  and 
should  be  remedied  from  the  3,000  mile 
addition  contained  in  the  present  bill. 
Interstate  75.  which  now  ends  at  Tampa, 
could  be  extended  to  Miami,  and  even 
south  to  Homestead,  Fla.  Not  only  would 
this  provide  easier  access  for  motorists 
to  Tampa-St.  Petersburg.  Miami,  and  the 
intermediate  points,  but  also  it  would 
provide  a  safer  road  for  the  tremendous 
volume  of  traffic  moving  between  these 
areas. 

These  urban  sections  of  Florida  are 
now  connect*  d  only  by  U.S.  41,  a  noto- 
riously danJierous  road — antiquated, 
mainly  two-laned,  narrow,  with  many 
bridge  abutments,  narrow  shoulders,  and 
lined  in  many  sections  by  deep  canals  on 
either  side. 

This  is  only  one  example  of  the  missing 
links  in  the  present  highway  system. 
Other  States  have  similar  problems. 
Some  have  different  problems. 

I  believe  that  this  addition  of  mileage 
to  the  Interstate  Highway  System  is  vital 
to  our  Nation.  I  hope  it  will  have  the 
support  of  every  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Again,  I  commend  the  committee  for 
its  efforts  to  solve  these  serious  road 
problems.  I  know  that  the  people  of  Flor- 
ida, and  particularly  those  residing  in 
the  areas  extending  from  south  and 
southeast  of  Tampa-St.  Petersburg  to 
Miami  and  all  of  Dade  and  Monroe  Coun- 
ties are  grateful  for  the  recognition  the 
committee  has  given  to  our  highway 
problems. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  absence 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  HosMER,  for  July  3  and  July  8, 
on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Mathias  of  Maryland  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Geraj-d  R.  Ford^  ,  for  to- 
day, on  account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unarumous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Saylor,  for  15  minutes,  today; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Fountain  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Marsh  > ,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter,  for  60 
minutes,  on  July  16. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Marsh  > ,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  to  Include  extrane- 
ous matter,  for  60  minutes,  on  July  17. 


EXTENSIONS  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Tenzer  during  general  debate  on 
the  bill  H.R  17134  during  the  time  of  the 
consideration  of  the  Moss  amendment. 

Mr.  Halpern  to  extend  his  remarks 
during  the  debate  on  Mr.  Addabbo's 
amendment  to  S.  1166  and  to  have  his 
remarks  appear  immediately  before  the 
vote  on  that  amendment. 

Mr.  KuPFERMAN  to  Include  extrane- 
ous material  tomorrow  during  debate  on 
H.R. 17134. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen  to  revise  and 
extend  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter  immediately  following  his  re- 
marks during  debate  on  H.R.  17134  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia  to 
extend  remarks  made  during  debate  on 
the  bill  (H.R.  17134)  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole. 

Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia  to 
extend  his  remarks  immediately  follow- 
ing the  Speaker's  remarks  on  Hon.  Rob- 
ert L.  Bacon  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  Lipscomb. 

Mr.  Curtis  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  ScHEnLE. 

Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Wyman. 

Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Bray  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Morse  of  Massachusetts  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Ay  RES. 

Mr.  FiNO. 

Mr.  Cunningham  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Glrney. 

Mr.  Kleppe. 

Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  MiZE. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Shriver. 

Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  LuKENs  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  MooRX. 

Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  O'KoNSXX. 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Marsh  )  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Hanna  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Rees. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Henderson  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  eight  Instances. 

Mr.  Adams. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rivers  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Leccett  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Vanik. 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  DoRN. 

Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Eilberg  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Vigorito. 

Mr.  AspiNALL  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Friedel. 

Mr.  Willis  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  KoRNEGAY  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisisma. 

Mr.  Whitener  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Gettys  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Matsunaga. 

Mr.  Hungate. 
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SENATE  BIT  J  a  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 

Bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  827.  An  act  to  establish  a  nationwide 
system  of  trails,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

S.  3514.  An  act  to  authorize  the  use  of  the 
vessel  Mouette  In  the  coastwise  trade;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

S.J.  Res.  181.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  the  week  of  Au- 
gust 4  through  August  10,  1M8,  as  "Pro- 
fessional Photography  Week";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  foimd 
truly  enrolled  joint  resolutions  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles,  which  were 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.J.  Res.  1111.  Joint  resolution  granting 
the  consent  of  Congress  to  certain  additional 
powers  conferred  upon  the  Kansas  City  Area 
Transportation  Authority  by  the  States  of 
Kansas  and  Missouri;  and 

H.J.  Res.  1302.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation 
designating  the  week  of  October  13,  1968.  as 
"Salute  to  Elsenhower  Week." 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles : 

S.  102.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  consider  a  petition  re  rein- 
statement of  an  oil  and  gas  lease  (Wyoming 
0310090): 

S.  203.  An  act  to  amend  sections  13(b)  of 
the  acts  of  October  3.  1962  (76  Stat.  698.  704). 
and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  443.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  consider  a  petition  for  re- 


instatement of  an  oil  and  gas  lease  (Wyo- 
ming 0280122); 

S.  823.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  relnsUte  oil  and  gas  lease 
Las  Cruces  063610; 

S.  1059.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  relating 
to  the  leasing  of  lands  In  Alaska  for  grazing 
in  order  to  make  certain  improvements  In 
such  act; 

S.  2047.  An  act  to  exempt  certain  vessels 
engaged  In  the  fishing  Indxistry  from  the  re- 
quirements of  certain  laws;  and 

S.  2837.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  establish  the  Cradle  of 
Forestry  In  America  In  the  Plsgah  National 
Forest  in  North  Carolina,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.   

BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  July  1.  1968  pre- 
sent to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a 
bill  of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

HB  17268.  An  act  to  amend  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.   

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  according- 
ly (at  7  o'clock  and  35  minutes  p.m.), 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow.  Wednesday, 
July  3,  1968,  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


Cigarette  Labeling  and  Advertising  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

2006.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  re- 
ports concerning  visa  petitions  approved  ac- 
cording the  beneficiaries  third  and  sixth  pref- 
erence classification,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  204(d)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2006.  A  letter  from  the  executive  director, 
the  Military  Chaplains  Association  of  the 
U.S.A.,  transmitting  an  Interim  report  on 
progress  of  the  audit  of  the  association  for 
the  year  1967,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
law;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2007.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  annual  report  on 
the  relative  cost  of  shipbuilding  in  the  var- 
ious coastal  districts  of  the  United  States, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  213(c) 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  FUherles. 

2008.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  modify  the  provisions  re- 
lating to  taxes  on  wagering  to  Insure  the 
consUtutlonal  rights  of  taxpayers,  to  facili- 
tate the  collection  of  such  taxes,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
Uie  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1999    A  communication   from  the  Presi- 
dent   of    the    United    States,    transmitting 
proposed    legislation    establishing    the    U.S. 
section  of   the  United  States-Mexico  Com- 
mission for  Border  Development  and  Friend- 
ship  (H.  Doc.  No.  344);   to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
2000.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of   Transportation,   transmitting   a   copy   of 
the  revised  apportionment  factor  table  for 
Interstate    Highway    System    funds    among 
the   States,   pursuant  to  23   U.S.C.    104(b) 5 
(H.   Doc.   No.   345);    to   the   Committee   on 
Public   Works   and    ordered   to   be    printed. 
2001     A    letter    from    the    Secretary,    Ex- 
port-Import   Bank    of    the    United    States, 
transmitting  a  list:  of  the  amount  of  Export- 
Import  Bank  insurance  and  guarantees  is- 
sued   in    April    and    May    1968    for    certain 
countries,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title 
III  of  the  Foreign  Assistance   and   Related 
Agencies  Appropriation  Act  of  1968  and  the 
Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945.  as  amend- 
ed; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2002.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  need  for  Improvements  in 
mternal  audiUng,  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration, Department  of  Transportation;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2003.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a 
report  on  smoking  and  health,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  5(d)(1)  of  Public 
Law  89-92;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2004.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  transmitting  a  re- 
port concerning  cigarette  labeling,  advertis- 
ing, and  promotion,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
vUlona   of  secUon   5(d)  (2)    of   the  Federal 


Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California:  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  5117.  A 
bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  stage  1 
of  the  Palmetto  Bend  reclamation  project. 
Texas,  and  for  other  pvirposes:  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1610).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 

the  Union. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  California:  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  9362.  A  bill 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the  Moun- 
tain Park  reclamation  project,  Oklahoma, 
r.nd  for  other  purposes:  -Altli  ■.mendment 
(Rcpt.  No.  16111.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California:  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  S.  6.  An  rxt  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the  initial 
stage  of  the  Oahe  unit.  James  division,  Mis- 
souri River  Basin  project.  South  Dakota,  and 
for  other  purposes:  with  amendment  iRept. 
No.  1612).  Referred  to  the  Conunlttee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  172,  Joint 
resolution  extending  the  duration  of  copy- 
right protection  in  certain  cases  (Rept.  No. 
1613).  Referred  to  the  Cymmlttee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  on  .\griculture. 
H.R.  17752.  A  bill  to  provide  indemnity  pay- 
ments to  dairy  farmers  iRept.  No.  1614).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
H  R  18065.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Buildings  Act.  1926.  to  authorize  addi- 
tion?! appropriations  (Rept.  No.  1615).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Wiiole  House 
on  the  State  ot  f  he  Union. 

Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1240.  Resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  15263.  a  bill  to 
-mend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes 


(Rept.  No.  1616).  Referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  1241.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  17682.  a  bill  to 
amend  subchapter  III  of  chapter  83  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  civil  service 
retirement,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  1617).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 
Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts:  Committee 
on  Rules.  House  Resolution  1242.  Resolution 
providing  for  the  consideration  of  S.  2269,  an 
act  to  amend  the  act  of  August  27.  1954,  rela- 
tive to  the  unlawful  seizure  of  fishing  vessels 
of  the  United  States  by  foreign  countries 
(Rept.  No.  1618).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  18249.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964.  as  amended  (Rept.  No.  1619). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
S.  2511.  An  act  to  maintain  and  Improve  the 
income  of  producers  of  crude  pine  gtim.  to 
stabilize  prcxluctlon  of  crude  pine  gum.  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1620) .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
S.  3143.  An  act  to  amend  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act,  as  amended,  to  make  frozen  con- 
centrated orange  Juice  subject  to  the  i)rovl- 
sions  of  such  .act  (Rept.  No  1621).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  GARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  13940.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  and 
other  statutes  to  provide  a  new  maritime  pro- 
gram; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1622). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.se  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
BvMr.  BATTIN: 
H.R.  18282.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  authorize  reduced 
rate  transportation  for  certain  .additional 
persons  on  a  space-available  basis;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvani.x: 
H.R.  18283.  A  bill  to  amend  subchapter  III 
of  chapter  83  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  nivil  service  retirement,  and  for 
other  purposes:    to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
HR  18284.  A   bill   to  amend  the  Interr.al 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
from  gross  mcome   for  social   agency,   legal, 
and  related  expenses  incurred  in  connection 
with  the  adoption  of  a  child  by  the  taxpayer: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KEE: 
H.R.  18285.  A  bill  to  amend  section  13(a) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  to  author- 
ize a  study  of  essential  railroad  passenger 
service  by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PODELL: 
HJl  18286.  A  bill   to  amend   the  Federal 
Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  of    1959   to 
provide  that  the  entire  cost  of  health  bene- 
fits under  such   act  shall   be  paid   by   the 
Government;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 
H  R  18287.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  227  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
any  person  convicted  of  the  possession  of  a 
firearm  during  the  commission  or  attempted 
commission  of  certain  crimes  shall  be  sen- 
tenced to  an  additional  5  years'  imprison- 
ment-  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  ST.  ONOE: 
HJi.  18288.  A  bill   to  permit  State  agree- 
ments for  coverage  under  the  hospital  Insur- 
ance program  for  the  aged:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr    SCHEUER    (for   himself.    Mr. 
Lcc<:rrr,  Mr.  Schaokbexo.  Mr.  Miluoi 
of     California,     Mi.     Wright,     Mr. 
Vandex    Jact,     Mr.     Holland,     Mrs. 
Heckle*     of      Massachusetts,      Mr. 
Peppee,  Mr.  TiEKNAN.  Mr    St.  Once, 
Mr.  MATST7MAGA,  Mr.  Helstoski.  Mrs. 
Mink,   Mr.  Long  of   Maryland,   Mr. 
DiTLSKi,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California, 
Mr.   William  D.  Ford.  Mr.   Reio  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Pooeu.,  Mr.  Bingham, 
Mr.  Hunoate.  Mr.  McClort,  and  Mr. 
O'Neill  of  Massachusetts) : 
H.R.  18289.  A   bill    to   amend    the   Federal 
Aviation  Act  of   1968  to  authorize  reduced 
rat«    transportation    for    certain    additional 
persons  on   a  space-available   basis;    to   the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr  TUNNEY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Gallagheii,  and  Mr.  Dickinson)  : 
H.R.  18290.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  authorize  reduced 
rate  transportation  for  certain  additional 
persons  on.  a  space-available  basis;  to  the 
Commltte*  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  SCHNEEBELI: 
H.R.  18291.  A  bin  to  amend  the  definition 
of  "metal  bearing  ores"  In  the  tariff  sched- 
ules of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SCHWENOEL: 
HJi.  18292.  A  bill   to   create   a  catalog  of 
Federal  assistance  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr    AYRES   (for  himself,  Mr.  Em- 
LENBORN,  Mr.  Deixenback.  Mr.  ESCH, 
Mr    Eshleman,  and   Mr.  Steicer  of 
Wisconsin)  : 
H.R.  18293.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of   1963,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  BIESTER: 
H.R.  18294.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  assistance  to 
certain    non-Federal    Institutions,    agencies, 
and  organizations  for  the  establishment  and 
operation   of  regional   :ind   community   pro- 
Hframs  for    patients  with  kidney  disease  and 
for  the  conduct  of  training  related  to  such 
programs,    and    for   other    purposes:    to    the 
Committee  on  Wa>-8  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CORMAN: 
H.R.  18295.  A  bill  to  .^mend  Utle  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  enterprises  of 
gambling;      to      the     Committee     on     the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  PINDLEY: 
H.R.  18296    .\  bill  to  amend   the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  HAGAN: 
H  R.  18297.  A  bill  to  provide  continuing 
authority  for  maintaining  farm  Income,  sta- 
bilization of  prices,  and  assuring  adequate 
supplies  of  peanuts;  to  the  Committee  on 
.\grlculture. 

By  Mr.  LATTA: 
H.R.  18298.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  use  In  commis- 
sion of  certain  crimes  of  firearms  transported 
In  Interstate  commerce:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MILLS: 
H.R.  18299  A  bill  to  carry  out  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  under  the  Inter- 
national Coffee  Agreement.  1068.  signed  at 
New  York  on  March  21.  1968.  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr  VANIK: 
H.R.  18300    A  bin   to  amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend  the  head  of 
household    bene&ts   to   unremarried   widows 
and  widowers  and  single  persons  who  have 


attained  age  30  and  maintain  their  own 
households;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By   Mr.   MURPHY  of  New   York    (for 
himself.   Mr.   Huncate,   Mr.   Rhodes 
of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Bob  Wilso.v,  Mr. 
Hechler  of  West  Virginia.  Mr    Bie- 
STER.    Mr.    RtECLE.    Mr    Pickle.    Mr 
Byrne   of    Pennsylvania,    Mr.    Gar- 
MATZ,  Mr.  ZwACH,  Mr.  Ashlet,  Mr 
DiGcs,  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Corman,  Mr. 
Wyman.  Mr.  Brasco,  Mr.  Ottincer, 
Mr.    Helstoski.  -Mr.    Addabbo,    Mr. 
SiSK,    Mr.   Kyros.    Mr    Podell,    Mr. 
Adams,  and  Mr   Halpern)  : 
H.J.  Res.  1379  Joint    resolution    to    direct 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
conduct  a  comprehensive  study  and  investi- 
gation   of    the    effects    of    the    display    of 
violence  In  television  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to  the   Committee   on   Interstate 
and  Poregn  Commerce. 

By   Mr.    MURPHY  of  New   York    (for 
himself.  Mr.  Leccett.  Mr  Orover.  Mr. 
Derwinski.  Mr  Tierman.  Mr.  Slack, 
Mr.    Daniels,    Mr.    Gallagher.    Mr. 
Rexs,  Mr.  MaLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Fallon.  .Mr   Hathaway.  Mr.  Korne- 
CAY.   Mr    Nedzi.    Mr    Parbstein.   Mr. 
Winn,   Mrs.   Mink,   Mr,   Matscnaga, 
Mr.  EiLBERC,  Mr  Hanlet,  Mr  Brown 
of  Callfronla.   Mr    Dellenback.  Mr. 
Railsback.    Mr.    Vicorito,    and    Mr. 
Kastenmeier)  : 
H  J  Res  1380    Joint    resolution    to    direct 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
conduct  a  comprehensive  study  and  investi- 
gation of  the  effects  of  the  display  of  -lo- 
lence  In  television  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to   the   Committee   on   Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York  (for 
himself,  Mr.  BtrrrON,  and  Mr.  Dow) : 
H  J.  Res.  1381.  Joint  resolution  to  direct 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
conduct  a  comprehensive  study  and  Investi- 
gation of  the  effects  of  the  display  of  vio- 
lence In  television  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STRATTON: 
H.J.  Res.  1382.  Joint    resolution    proposing 
an   amendment   to   the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  right  to  vote 
of   citizens   who   have   attained   the   age   of 
18  years;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv. 
By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 
H.J.  Res.  1383.  Joint    resolution    to    direct 
the  Federal  Communlcitlons  Commission  to 
conduct  a  comprehensive  study  and  Investi- 
gation of  the  effects  of  the  display  of  vio- 
lence In  television  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to   the   Committee   on   Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD: 
H.  Res.  1243.  Resolution  that  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the 
United  States  enter  Into  nn  agreement  with 
the  Ooremment  of  Israel  for  the  sale  of  mili- 
tary planes,  commonly  known  as  Phantom 
Jet  fighters,  necessary  lor  Israel's  defense  to 
an  amount  which  shall  be  adequate  to  pro- 
vide Israel  with  a  deterrent  force  capable  of 
preventing  future  Arab  aggression  by  off- 
setting sophisticated  weapons  received  by 
the  Arab  States,  and  on  order  for  future  de- 
livery, and  to  replace  losses  suffered  by  Israel 
In  the  1967  conflict;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADAMS  ( by  request  I : 
H  R  18301    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Julian 
M    Castillo:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr   ADDABBO: 
H.R.  18302.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rosarlo 
Corrao;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


H.R  18303.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Maida:    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois: 
H  R.  18304.  A  bin   for  the  relief  of  Marl;\ 
Llkourlnou;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CORBETT: 
H.R.  18305    A   bill  for  the  relief  of  Morris 
and  Lenke  Gelb;   to  the  Committee  on  Uv 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  CRAMER: 
H  R   18306    A    bin    for    the    relief    of    Mer- 
cedes  Arcangell:    to  the  Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DELANEY: 
H.R  18307.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Feltx 
Angells  Kempadoo,  Virginia  Kempadoo,  and 
Sharon  Virginia  and  Randolph  Raymond 
Kempadoo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, 

By  Mr  EDWARDS  of  California: 
H  R  18308.  A    bill    for    the   relief   of   Car- 
men Maria  Pena-Garcano;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PINO: 
H  R  18309.  A   bin   for   the   relief  of  Carlo 
Basslnl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv. 
H.R.  18310.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  NIcoin 
Clancl;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  GUDE: 
H.R.  18311.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Luciano 
Dl  Salvo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.  18312.  A    bill    for    the    relief   of    Alfio 
Lagnlla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv 
By  Mr.  MAILLIARD: 
HR  18313    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Andrew 
Comel  dl  Socebran;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   MESKILL: 
H  R  18314.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ivo  Lopes 
Mendes  Brandao  and  Jose  Mendes  Brandao 
Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.  MINSHALL: 
HR  18315.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jerry  (i 
Perko;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr  MOORE: 
H  R.  18316.  A  bill  fcr  the  relief  of  Dr.  E.stp- 
ban    G.    Frlera;    to   the   Committee   on   thi- 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
H  R.  18317.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Eliyalni 
Dolms:   tD  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv 
By  Mr.  NIX: 
H  R  18318.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Marl  < 
La  Valle  Arrlgo;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  18319  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Osrar 
P.  DeCastro,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HH.  18320.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Gaetano 
Nazzareno  Pelllcclotta  and  his  wife,  Tere«a 
PelUcclotta;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York: 
HR.  18321.   A   blU   for   the   reUef   of  VJto 
Vavallo;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania: 
HR.  18322.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Andonio< 
Merkourls;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H  R.  18323.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marina 
Merkourls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHWENOEL: 
H.R.  18324.  A   bill    for   the   reUef  of  Fred 
Fawzi  Kahale;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
H.R.  18325.  A  bill  for  the  reHef  of  Dr.  Chao 
Hung  Chan:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


July  2,  1968 


PETITIONS,  ETC, 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 
365.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  c: 
Henry  Stoner.  Portland.  Greg.,  relative  to 
providing  health  care  to  Americans  with  low 
Income,  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Wavs  and  Means. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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ABOUT  TREES:  AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO 
CERTAIN  UTILITIES 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  1.  1968 
Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Steuben 
Society  of  America  has  long  had  a  deep 
interest  in  the  conservation  of  our  nat- 
ural resources.  In  the  July-August  Issue 
of  the  Steuben  News  appears  a  timely  and 
interesting    article    by    Mrs.    Ernestine 
Arnold  Meyer  on  the  destruction  of  trees 
by  utility  companies, 
The  article  follows: 
ABOUT  Treks:   An  Open  Letter  to  Certain 
Utilities 
(By  Ernestine  Arnold  Meyer) 
For  the  past  four  years,  since  I  have  made 
lav  home  in  a  modest  and  attractive  borough 
in"  New  Jersey,  I  have  been  increasingly  dis- 
mayed to  see  the  havoc  wrought  by  crews  of 
your  workmen,  among  the  shade  trees  lining 
(mr  streets. 

TREES   SACRIFICED 

In  some  Instances  these  trees  sound  and 
beautiful,  may  easily  have  been  30,  40,  even 
50  or  more  years  old.  Each  was  the  result  of 
;,  .slow  bulldlng-up  process,  cell  by  cell,  year 
after  year,  of  marvelously  complex  yet  effi- 
cient tissue  structures,  to  create  an  Imposing 
inasterwork  of  nature.  A  miraculous  achieve- 
ment, which  man  may  emulate,  but  never 
recreate;  grown  through  long  years  from  a 
tiny  acorn  or  winged  maple  seed  only  to  be 
ilcstroyed  In  a  day. 

This  letter  was  triggered  by  two  Instances 
of  such  imperceptlve  operation,  wTilch  I 
have  recently  witnessed.  One  Is  near  the  new 
power  substation,  where  a  great  swathe  was 
cut  through  an  adjacent  wooded  area,  next 
to  Beaver  Dam  Brook  to  make  way  for  poles 
,ind  wires.  The  second  occurred  near  one  of 
our  sewage  disposal  plants:  four  fine  trees 
were  cut  down,  as  the>-  seemed  to  pose  a  pos- 
sible threat  to  the  new  lines.  They  were  ac- 
tually at  some  distance  from  them  and  when 
I  Inspected  their  sorry  stumps,  I  found  them 
to  be  sound,  healthy  wood.  What  an  uncalled 
.'or  sacrifice! 

TREES   COHDmON    AIR 

A  tree  is  a  living  thing,  which,  from  the 
Iniman  point  of  view,  we  might  say,  returns 
cood  for  evil :  for,  note  well,  with  the  help  of 
the  sun  and  the  chlorophyll  In  its  leaves,  it 
not  only  transforms  elements  obtained  from 
The   son    Into    food    for    Itself,    but    in    the 
process  takes  carbon-dloxlde  out  of  the  at- 
mosphere and  changes  it  into  oxygen.  Wlth- 
1  ut  this  element,  our  life  on  earth  would  be 
i:iipossible. 
As  we  all  learned  In  school,  combustion 
nsumes  oxygen  and  one  of  Its  end-products 
: .  carbon-dloxlde.  The  fuel  consumption  of 
he  ever  growing  numbers  of  automobiles, 
';t  planes.  Industrial  facilities  and   homes, 
I',  Increasing,  at  a  tremendous  and  shocking 
-  ite,  the  amount  of  carbon-dloxlde  released 
Into  the  atmosphere  each  day.  Yet.  daily,  In 
his  country  alone,  man  destroys  (by  paving 
r.ver)   thousands  of  acres  of  trees  and  other 
tTeen  plants  on  land  (as  well  as,  by  pollu- 
tion,   oxygen-producing    micro-organism    in 
•he   sea), — the   very    means    by    which    the 
balance  of  gases  In  the  air.  his  "life  insur- 
ance" so  to  speak.  Is  maintained. 

I  have  the  privilege  of  serving  on  the  Flood 
rontrol  and  Water  Pollution  Commission  of 
r***p***  No  doubt,  my  appointment 


was  partly  due  to  cognizance  of  my  profound 
interest  in  the  conservation  of  our  natural 
resources.  In  this  connection,  one  of  the  first 
things  to  be  emphasized  Is  the  value  of  trees 
in  our  ecology.  I  shall  limit  myself,  here,  to 
the  non-commercial  aspects  of  their  useful- 

ncss. 

A  living  tree  is,  for  instance,  one  of  the 
best  air  conditioners  we  know:  from  deep 
in  the  earth  it  raUes  a  column  of  water 
many  feet  high,  up  into  Its  leaves,  whence 
a  portion  thereof  Is  transpired  Into  the  sur- 
rounding air.  On  a  hot  summer's  day.  a 
good-sized,  leafy  tree  wni  dissipate  several 
hundred  gallons  of  water  into  the  atmos- 
phere about  it.  Part  of  this  vapor,  as  it 
descends  to  earth  under  the  trees,  refreshes 
us,  who  seek  its  shade,  with  greater  cool- 
ness than  shade  alone  could  produce. 

Another  part,  together  with  water  vapor 
from  manifold  other  sources,  rises  upward  to 
form  clouds.  These  eventually  discharge  their 
condensed  moisture  as  rain,  to  fall  on  and 
be  received  once  more,  into  earth  and  sea, 

FtJRTHER    USES    OP    LEAVES 

A  further  role  Is  played  by  the  leaves. 
While  on  the  tree,  they  serve  to  break  up 
large  raindrops  into  droplets,  which  then  fall 
more  gently  on  the  earth  below.  A  pelting 
rain,  falling  unhindered  onto  bare  land, 
pounds  it  into  almost  the  hardness  of  ce- 
ment! From  such  a  surface,  rain  runs  off, 
instead  of  being  absorbed,  thus  becoming 
one  of  the  factors  responsible  for  floods  and 
soil  erosion. 

Leaves  that  have  fallen  and  accumulated 
on  the  ground,  likewise  break  the  impact  of 
a  heavy  rain  and,  in  addition,  act  as  a  sponge 
which  "absorbs  and  holds  water,  releasing  it 
gradually  Into  the  soil  underneath  By  this 
process  erosion  is  prevented  and  all-impor- 
tant ground  water  replenished.  (N.B.  to  gar- 
deners: mulch  performs  a  similar  salutary 
function).  Moreover,  when  left  undisturbed, 
the  bottom  layer  of  leaves  is  continuously 
being  transformed  Into  leaf-mold  and  humus. 
This  organic  substance  contains  much  of  the 
nourishment  which  all  green,  rooted  plants 
need  for  their  existence  and  growth.  Once 
again,  a  cycle  has  been  completed,  by  which 
matter,  having  first  been  raised  high  above 
earth,  descends  to  return  to  its  origins. 


TREES    BEAUTIFY    LANDSCAPE 

I  Will  admit,  that  along  paved  streets,  some 
of  these  tree  functions  may  be  curtailed  or 
lost.  But  thev  can  still  provide  us  with  oxy- 
gen, while  tlie  green  and  the  shade  of  their 
foliage  m  summer  and  the  tracery  of  bare 
branches  against  the  sky  in  winter,  delights 
the  eve  and  refreshes  the  spirit. 

Some  members  of  the  lumbering  industry— 
with  Weyerhaeuser  at  the  head — have  gradu- 
ally come  around  to  the  viewpoint,  that  to 
cut  over  a  forest  and  abandon  it.  leaving  a 
scene  of  mutilation  and  destruction,  barren- 
ness, ugllnefes  and  desolation  is.  indeed,  a 
shortsighted' and  indescribably  wasteful  pol- 

We  deplore  the  sins  committed  In  the 
name  of  charity,  but  what  of  those  com- 
mlted  against  nature  for  the  sake  of  money 
or  expediency? 

UNDERGROUND    WIRING    FOR   TOWNS 

In  this  day  and  age,  when  tools  and  equip- 
ment, materials  and  "know-how"  are  so  read- 
ily available,  there  appears  to  be  no  cogent 
reason  for  stringing  utility  wires  overhead— 
at  least  not  within  urban  and  suburban 
boundaries.  Perhaps  the  Initial  costs  are 
somewhat  higher  when  deploying  them  un- 
derground, but  If  the  compensation  money 
paid  out  for  many  fine  trees,  which  are  then 
fened  without  regard  to  their  ecological  and 
aesthetic  value-^were  totaled;  plus  the  wages 


and  equipment  of  crews,  who  go  about  "prun- 
ing" (more  often  ••mutilating")  trees,  for  the 
sake  of  overhead  wires.  It  would  already  come 
to  a  tidy  sum.  Add  to  this  the  cost  of  the 
present  svstem  of  removing  tree  trunks  and 
limbs  that  have  damaged  wires  in  a  storin, 
plus  the  repair  or  replacement  of  wires  and 
poles,  and  Im  willing  to  wager  that  the  com- 
bined amounts  would  closely  approximate 
the  present  cost  of  overhead  wiring.  It  cer- 
tainly seems  to  me  to  be  a  subject  worthy  of 
further  "In  depth"  study. 

It  goes  without  saying,  that  we  value 
highly,  the  many  excellences  of  modern  util- 
ities, such  as  electricity,  telephone,  gas.  anc^ 
so  on  We  would.  Indeed,  be  fools,  if  we  did 
not  appreciate  the  benefits  we  derive  from 
them  in  time,  comfort,  convenience  and  re- 
lease from  laborlo\is  and  tedious  work.  But, 
I  believe,  a  stage  has  been  reached,  when 
one  may  expect  utility  companies  to  raise 
their  sights  a  little  above  the  dollar  level  for 
the  sake  of  less  material,  but  even  more  vital, 
long-range  benefits. 

After  all  producer  and  consumer  live  in 
a  reciprocal  relationship:  one  cannot  exist 
without  the  other.  Since  being  an  integral 
part  of  of  an  organized  community  entails 
a  regard  for  the  common  weal,  the  utilities 
in  this  instance  might  happily  go  beyond  the 
exchange  of  services  for  money. 

What  price  the  efforts  of  tree-planting 
commissions.  Green  Acre  advocates  land- 
scape architects,  or  city  planners.  If  their 
efforts  to  create  verdant,  living  beauty  In  our 
surroundings  are  heedlessly  and  needlessly 
nullified? 

We  need  not  go  so  far  out  as  the  universe 
to  search  for  wonders  nor  to  the  Bible  to  look 
for  miracles:  we  behold  such  a  one  each  time 
we  look  upon  a  tree,  whether  It  be  the  modest 
sapling  on  someone's  front  lawn,  or  a  high- 
crowned  monarch  of  the  forest. 

Through  aeons  of  time,  earth's  green 
vegetation,  in  fantastic  variety  has  per- 
formed its  inherent  chemical  function  ol 
produchig  oxygen.  Ultimately,  natural 
forces  have  established  a  certain  stabnity  in 
the  proportion  of  gases  composing  our 
atmosphere.  Will  Man's  lack  of  foresight  Im- 
peril this  balance?  Win  we  continue  to  per- 
meate the  air  more  and  more  with  COs, 
while  the  number  of  trees,  our  "counter 
agents",  grows  less  day  by  day?  At  this  rate, 
how  long  wUl  it  be  before  we  reach  the  point 
of  no  return? 

TREES   NOT  EXPENDABLE 

As  I  conclude  this  appeal  on  behalf  of  our 
trees,  another  one  of  our  resources,  gravely 
threatened  bv  Ignorance  or  indifference 
comes  to  mind,  namely:  water.  Lulled  by  the 
siren  song  of  "Superabundance"  and  "End- 
less Supplv",  we  have  unconcernedly  pol- 
luted It  and  wasted  it.  Yet.  here  is  the 
amazing  fact  about  water,  that  while — up 
to  a  polnt^it  mav  be  used  and  re-used  time 
and  again,  its  total  quantity  on  earth  has  not 
diminished  in  minions  of  years. 

In  the  case  of  our  trees,  however,  we  are 
dealing  with  quite  a  different  situation,  for 
to  cut  down  a  tree  is  to  annlhnate  a  living 
entity  which  "all  the  king's  horses  and  all 
the  king's  men"  can  never  put  together 
again  Its  unique  contributions  as  a  live  or- 
ganism, beneficial  and  essential  to  most  of 
life  as  we  know  it  on  earth,  will  be  lost  to 
us,  forever.  From  times  immemorial,  great 
individual  trees— real  and  imagined— or 
sacred  groves  have  played  symbolical  roles 
in  man's  reUgious  belief.  The  ancient  Greeks. 
the  Celtic  Druids,  the  Norse  peoples,  the 
Persians,  and  many  other.<!  used  such  sym- 
bolism. Our  Bible,  too,  speaks  of  the  "Tree 
of  Life"  and  the  poet  calls  our  planet  "God's 
green  footstool."  It  appears  to  me,  that  as 
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belnga  endowed  with  IntetUgence.  reaaon 
and  sensibility.  It  behooves  us  to  be  vigilant 
guardians,  not  wanton  destroyers  ot  trees, 
which  form  so  wonderful  a  part  of  our 
natural  heritage. 


THE  NEW  TEWKSBURY  STATE 
HOSPITAL 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  1,  1968 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  articles  I  am  presenting 
below,  the  Lowell  Sun  has  described  the 
dedication  ceremonies  for  the  new 
Tewksbury  State  Hospital,  in  which  I  had 
the  honor  to  participate.  It  points  out 
that  the  new  facilities  make  the  hospital 
one  of  the  most  modem  chronic  disease 
hospitals  in  the  country  today,  and 
stresses  the  future  that  the  new  struc- 
ture represents. 

The  Boston  Herald-Traveler  has  de- 
scribed the  past  and  the  traditions  of 
self-sufBciency.  low  rates,  and  dedica- 
tion to  dlfBcult  and  "unwanted"  cases 
which  are  consciously  being  maintained 
despite  the  vast  modernization  that  has 
taken  place. 

No  small  part  of  this  progress  Is  due 
to  the  18  years  of  dedicated  service  by 
Thomas  J.  Saunders,  superintendent  of 
the  Tewksbury  Hospital.  The  hospital 
was  accredited  for  the  first  time  In  the 
I950's  and  has  remained  accredited  ever 
since. 

It  Is  an  honor  and  privilege  to  bring 
this  example  of  progress  and  develop- 
ment in  the  hospital  field  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues: 

I  From  the  Boston  Herald-Traveler.  June  17. 
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Tewksbvky  State  Hospital  ••Cmr"  of  Many 

Surprises 

Tewksbury  State  Hospital,  'a  city  In  It- 
self. Is  an  Institution  of  contrast  and  sur- 
prises. 

Its  sprnwlln!?  960  acres  Include  a  modern, 
$10.4  million  hospital,  almost  ready  for  oc- 
cupancy Is  just  a  short  walk  from  medical 
taclUtles  built  In  the  last  century. 

Not  the  leaft  of  the  surprises  Is  the  cost 
to  patients.  In  this  day  of  slcyroclcetlng  room 
rates,  Tewksbury  charges  $7  28  a  day  \a.\- 
though  90  per  cent  of  the  patients  are  cov- 
ered by  Medicaid  and  Medicare). 

The  token  cost  and  the  old  buildings  re- 
mind visitors  that  this  state  hospital  t\nt 
opened  its  doors  as  an  almshouse  on  May  1. 
1854. 

A  historian  noted  that  the  Institution  "In 
the  first  19  days  admitted  800  persons.  In- 
cluding Infants  and  children,  maternity 
cases,  tubercular  and  other  infectious  per- 
sons, the  mentally  sick,  the  acutely  and 
chronically  til  and  the  Indigent  poor." 

Then,  as  It  does  today,  the  facility  took 
the  dlfflcult  cases,  in  many  cases  "the  un- 
wanted." 

For  many  decades  the  hospital  struggled  to 
provide  livable  facilities  for  its  patients,  and 
it  now  appears  the  struggle  has  paid  off.  Over 
the  past  25  years,  officials  note,  the  hospital 
has  t>een  moving  steadily  uphill. 

Tewksbury  was  accredited  for  the  first 
time  In  the  1950s  by  the  Joint  Commission 
on  Accreditation  and  has  remained  accredited 
ever  since. 

Supt.  Thomas  J.  Saunders,  who  has  head- 
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•d  the  Institution  for  the  past  18  years.  Is 
looking  forward  to  better  things. 

He  noted  that  the  •10.4  -.nlllion  hospital, 
scheduled  for  occupancy  this  fall,  will  take 
in  400  of  the  total  patient  population  of 
about  IISO.  The  building  program  calls  for 
two  more  hospitals  to  serve  300  patients. 

The  construction  will  allow  the  demolition 
of  long-outdated  buildings  on  the  grounds. 

Asked  why  Tewksbury  charged  such  a  low 
dally  rate.  Saunders  listed  sevrrnl  reasons. 

"This  Is  a  city  in  itself — completely  selt- 
sufflclent."  said  Saunde^. 

He  explained  that  one  in  12  patlenU  are 
capable  of  work  and  maintain  the  grounds. 
The  hoapltars  farm  provides  mtlk  (1700 
quarU  a  day)  for  all  the  patients  and  em- 
ployes. The  farm  also  produces  90  dozen  eggs 
a  day  from  6000  chickens  as  well  as  some  of 
the  meat  and  vegetables. 

High  on  Saunder's  list  of  reasons  for  the 
low  cost  of  running  the  Institution  was  "a 
stable  work  force."  For  example.  146  nurses 
at  Tewksbury  have  been  on  the  Job  there  for 
more  than  10  years,  with  two  40-year  vet- 
erans and  10  others  with  more  than  30  years. 

Saunders  said  that  generations  of  Tewks- 
bury area  families  have  worked  at  the  hos- 
pital and  have  "taken  pride"  In  their  work. 

Ob\luusly.  the  fact  that  the  hospital  Is 
state-run  and  the  capital  costa  of  new  con- 
struction are  not  reflected  In  the  patlenu 
costs  have  much  to  do  with  the  low  rate. 

OPEBATB   IN    RED 

While  Tewksbury  operates  at  a  far  lower 
cost  than  any  of  Massachusetts  six  other 
state  hospitals,  it  runs  at  a  deficit,  as  an  in- 
stitution of  this  typ>e  naturally  would. 

Saunders  figiu'es  that  the  actual  coat-per- 
patient-per-day  Is  about  $16,  which  is  still 
only  a  fraction  of  the  costs  l>orne  by  most 
private  hospitals. 

Heartening  us  it  Is  to  see  a  hospital  with 
low  cost  In  this  day  of  high  prices,  apparently 
the  state  is  losing  federal  funds  by  keeping 
rates  low.  A  move  is  underway  at  the  State 
House  now  to  put  rates  more  in  line  with 
costs. 

A  rate  hike  would  be  made  on  the  theory 
that  In  modern  America,  anyone  who  needs 
hospital  care  will  t>e  tended  through  use  of 
government  funds  if  they  cannot  afford  it 
themselves. 

And  Tewksbury,  as  it  has  in  the  past, 
stands  ready  to  care  for  those  In  need — and 
with  ever-improving  facilities. 

I  From  the  Lowell  (Mass.)   Sun. 

June    16,    1968] 

High  Praise  roR  New  Tewksbury  Hospital 

(By  Patricia  M.  Wagner) 

Tewksbxtry. — The  new  Tewlcsbury  Hospital 
was  dedicated  Friday  afternoon  in  cere- 
monies in  which  many  state  and  local  digni- 
taries participated. 

The  massive  $14  million  structure  which 
was  started  two  years  ago  was  dedicated  in 
a  program  which  began  with  the  national 
anthem  and  ended  with  a  light  buffet. 

Thomas  J.  Saunders,  superintendent  of 
Tewksbtury  Hospital,  opened  the  program 
with  a  speech  welcoming  speakers,  govern- 
ment officials,  clergy,  dignitaries,  employees, 
friends,  and  all  who  attended.  He  then 
asked  all  to  rise  while  the  ISth  Army  Band 
from  Fort  Devens  played  the  Star  Bangled 
Banner. 

Mr.  Saunders  then  Introduced  Ernest  C. 
SxUilvan,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
and  master  of  ceremonies,  who  In  turn  intro- 
duced Rabbi  Abraham  Halbflnger.  secretary 
of  the  Rabbinical  Council,  who  led  in  prayer. 

The  guest  speaker  of  the  program,  John  H. 
Knowles.  MJ3.,  general  director  of  the  Massa- 
chusetto  General  Hospital,  highlighted  the 
event  with  his  speech  commending  the  work 
of  all  Involved  with  the  building  of  the  new 
hospital.  He  stressed  the  Importance  of  the 
magnificent  structure  for  not  only  ita  need 
but  also  as  a  symt>ol  of  society's  concern  for 
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ths  aged  and  sick.  Dr.  Knowlea  also  talked 
In  defense  of  the  nation's  youth,  citing  that 
they  are  more  honest  and  noteworthy  than 
any  other  generation. 

The  ceremony  also  had  remarks  by  Alfred 
L.  Frechette.  M.D.,  Mass.  Commissioner  of 
Public  Health,  who  explained  how  the  public 
health  department  has  grown  in  recent  years 
and  how  this  particular  hospital  has  ad- 
vanced with  the  culmination  of  the  present 
structure.  He  also  stated  that  perhaps  this 
will  pave  the  way  for  the  building  of  similar 
hospitals  throughout  the  country. 

Rep.  Bradford  P.  Morse,  member  of  the 
Congress,  in  a  short  speech  welcomed  and 
thanked  all  who  attended. 

Lieutenant  Governor  Francis  W.  Sargent 
delivered  a  message  from  Gov.  John  Volpc. 
who  was  unable  to  attend.  The  mess.iee 
traced  the  birth  of  the  complex  under  the 
administration  of  Gov.  Foster  Purcolo,  it.9 
planning  stages,  to  the  reality  of  dedication 
today. 

Following  the  addresses,  benediction  wn.s 
given  by  Rev.  Howard  T.  Joslyn,  followed  by 
a  tour  of  the  new  hospital,  and  a  light 
buffet. 

Chief  Steward  Leonard  McElroy  told  th.- 
Sunday  Sun  that  the  new  complex  will  hou^e 
400  patienta.  He  also  stated  that  within  tl.e 
next  few  years  two  wings  will  be  added,  each 
wing  comprising  300  beds.  The  cost  of  both 
these  wings  is  estimated  at  $8,260,000. 

The  new  Tewksbury  hospital  is  the  most 
modem  chronic  disease  hospital  in  the  coun- 
try today  and  has  all  the  latest  hospital 
mechanizations:  It  houses  all  the  adminis- 
trative offices,  is  the  center  point  for  all  hos- 
pital services  including  medical,  ancillary. 
nursing  school,  auditorium,  as  well  as  the 
Northeastern  Regional  Health  Office.  AKso 
contained  are  three  chapels  which  will  pro- 
vide places  of  worship  for  Catholic,  Protes- 
tant and  Jewish  denominations. 

The  new  structure  Is  not  as  yet  occupied 
since  more  intarnal  work  has  to  be  done,  bur 
It  will  not  be  long  before  it  will  be  staffed  and 
in  complete  operation. 

Steward  McElroy  said  the  move  would  l<e 
made  slowly  and  the  patienta  would  be  trans- 
ferred in  groups  until  the  present  400  beds 
are  filled.  Later  when  the  two  proposed  new 
wings  are  completed  the  remainder  of  tho 
patienta  will  move,  and  old  buildings  pre- 
sumably will  be  demolished.  The  old  hos- 
pital now  holds  approximately  1000  patients 

The  present  staff  now  contains  12  doctors 
and  250  nurses.  McElroy  says  and  the  new 
hospital  will  require  an  extension  of  person- 
nel. There  are  wards  containing  as  many  ^s 
30  beds,  wards  with  eight  beds,  some  wlt.-i 
two  and  still  others  with  only  one. 

Among  those  attending  yesterday's  festivi- 
ties were:  Steward  Leonard  McElroy  and  his 
wife.  Charles  Stacy,  chief  engineer  of  the  new 
Tewksbury  Hospital  power  plant:  Rep.  Cor- 
nelius Kiernan,  Rep.  Raymond  Rourke.  John 
Padden  of  the  Department  of  Personal  Ad- 
ministration and  Finance  at  the  State  House. 
Elliot  T.  Jordan,  chief  architect  of  the 
W.  Chester  Brown  firm  which  planned  the 
building.  W.  Chester  Brown.  John  Sullivan. 
Tewksbury  police  chief.  Kevin  Sullivan  and 
Prank  Cristalello.  both  Tewksbury  selectmen 
George  Cook,  assistant  supt.  of  Lemuel  Shat- 
tuck  Hofepltai  in  Boston,  Eleanor  Oaffney. 
superintendent  of  nurses  at  Lemuel  Shat- 
tuck.  State  Senator  James  DeNormandie  and 
Rep.  Fell.x  Perrault. 

Also  present  were  Rev.  Allan  McCarti:i. 
OMI,  chaplain  of  Tewksbury  Hospital:  Rev 
Garrett  Barry.  OMI.  pastor  of  St.  William  s 
Church,  in  Tewksburj-,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Oscar 
Phillips,  the  former  Protestant  minister  ot 
Tewlisbury  Hospital.  Rabbi  Abraham  Halb- 
finger,  secretary.  Rabbinical  Council  and  Jew- 
ish pastor  of  the  hospital.  Rev.  Thomas 
Scanlon,  OMI,  pastor  of  the  Sacred  Hear: 
Church  in  Lowell,  present  and  retired  em- 
ployees, alumni,  department  heads,  social 
workers,  and  various  town  organizations. 

The  future  is  expected  to  bring  further  ex- 
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tension  of  the  existing  structure  and  pro- 
posed wings,  and  hospital  officials  are  certain 
Tewksbury  hospital  will  be  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  modernized  Of  the  chronic  disease 
hospitals  in  the  country. 


VOCATIONAL    EDUCATION 

HON.  PHIL  M.  LANDRUM 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday,  July  1,  1968 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
us  feel  that  vocational-technical  educa- 
tion may  be  the  key  that  will  solve  many 
of  our  economic  and  social  problems.  A 
good  vocational  education  program  can 
offer  opportunity  to  boys  and  girls  who 
find  that  traditional  academic  educa- 
tion is  irrelevant  to  their  abilities  and 

needs.  i  ,     , 

Vocational  education  curriculums  are 
not  the  same  as  they  were  15,  10,  or  5 
years  ago.  The  emphasis  today  is  on 
teaching  skills  that  will  provide  a  range 
of  occupational  opportimities,  and  on 
preparing  young  men  and  women  to  be 
better  citizens  in  our  rapidly  changing 

society.  ,  ^,       , 

Through  its  support  of  vocational 
education.  Congress  has  played  an  im- 
portant role  in  upgrading  programs  and 
in  providing  for  modern  teaching  facili- 
ties. ^  . 

I  believe  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  the  public  know  what  is 
now  available.  A  series  of  seven  articles 
recently  appeared  in  the  Atlanta,  Oa., 
Constitution,  which  I  think  cover  the 
subject  unusually  well. 

I  include  these  articles  by  Mary  Kay 
Murphy  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
I  From     the     Atlanta     (Ga.)     Journal     and 

Constitution,  Mar.  31,  19681 
Finding  a  Life's  Work  Number  One:   Job 
REVOLUTION — School  Challenge 
(By  Mary  Kay  Murphy) 
"Help  Wanted:    1968,"  reads  the  want  ad. 
"E.P.D.  Key  Man." 
"Systems  Test  Manager." 
••Electromagnetic   Progragationlst." 
"Unique    Opportunity    for    Diffractlonlst." 
How  will  the  "Help  Wanted"  ads  read  in 
igeQ'  In  1985?  In  1997?  Who  knows? 

What  kind  of  Jobs  will  students  now  being 
educated  in  Georgia's  public  schools  be  able 
to  fill  as  they  leave  the  classrooms  of  the 
state's  schools  today  and  try  to  find  their 
niches  in  the  world  of  work? 

What  kinds  of  Jobs  will  they  be  able  to 
fill  five  years  from  now  or  even  25  years  from 
now? 

And  what  about  the  adult  citizens  now 
employed  in  Georgia?  What  kinds  of  Jobs 
\<.ill  they  be  able  to  fill  this  year,  next  year, 
in  all  the  years  during  the  last  33  years  of 
the  20th  century  and  into  the  2l8t  century? 
What  kinds  of  re-education  will  they  need  to 
help  them  find  their  way  to  work? 

"Ten  years  ago,"  reporte  Virgil  M.  Rogers, 
director  of  the  Project  on  the  Educational 
Implications  of  Automation,  "many  of  the 
Job  titles  on  this  page  did  not  exist." 

"Ten  years  from  now,  these  and  other 
titles  may  themselves  be  superseded  by  new 
occupational  patterns  and  new  words  to  de- 
scribe them." 

The  trend  toward  automated,  technological 
fluid,  mobile  and  urban  life  and  work  is 
complex,  involving  much  more  than  trying 
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to  imagalne  the  titles  of  Jobs  In  the  want 
ads  of  the  future. 

This  trend  demands  bridging  the  gap  be- 
tween under-educatlon  for  under-employ- 
ment  and  visionary  planning  of  education 
opportunities  for  today's  and  tomorrow's 
Jobs. 

It  calls  for  a  realistic  look  at  where 
Georgia  Is  In  terms  of  education  related  to 
existing  and  emerging  Jobs. 

It  calls  for  a  careful  education-manpower- 
economic  appraisal  by  those  Involved  In  any 
way  in  man's  work  and  his  preparation  for 
that  work;  labor  department  specialists;  oc- 
cupational forecasters:  economists;  socl- 
ollglsts;  statisticians;  phychologlsts;  urban 
planners;  vocational  educators;  business  ex- 
ecutives; elected  representatives;  labor  union 
representatives;  public  school  administrators 
and  curriculum  developers;  high  school 
counselors. 

And  this  trend  calls  for  careful  planning 
to  insure  that  the  education,  manpower  and 
economic  development  of  Georgia — of  the 
.southeast— ;s  related,  one  part  to  the  other, 
as  much  in  projection  as  these  parts  are  in 

fact. 

"Technological  change  will  continue  as  a 
master  of  all  or  :-.s  a  servant  of  all."  reports 
Dr  Grant  Venn,  associate  comml.ssioner  for 
Adult  and  Vocational  Education,  U.S.  Office 
of  Education. 

"Education,  although  not  the  sole  means, 
is  the  best  means  by  which  the  individual 
and  society  can  adjust  to  technological 
change. 

"The  real  task  Is  to  make  education  the 
driving  force  in  the  equipping  of  all  youth 
and  adulta  to  meet  the  technological  explo- 
sion already  so  far  advanced." 

According  to  Dr.  Martin  Essex,  adviser  to 
President  Johnson  on  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1963,  'The  unskilled  and  the  un- 
schooled have  become  a  prime  concern 
throughout  our  nation." 

As  do  many  in  Georgia.  Dr.  Essex  recog- 
nizes that,  in  this  age  of  technology,  unless  a 
man  or  a  youth  is  skilled,  he  is  not  employ- 
able. And  his  unemployment  is  a  cause  of 
concern  to  many,  to  those  Interested  In  de- 
veloping both  economic  and  human  resources. 
'Education  Is  a  bridge  between  what  we 
are  and  what  we  may  become — as  individuals, 
as  a  nation,  as  a  world." 

Education  has  done  much  to  shape  the 
current  social,  political  and  economic  face  of 
Georgia — and  of  America. 

According  to  Dr.  Essex.  America  has  had 
three  education  revolutions.  And  he  senses 
that  the  country  is  on  the  verge  of  a  fourth. 
In  Horace  Mann's  day.  the  first  of  these 
great  revolutions  In  American  education  took 
place  with  the  Idea  of  making  a  free  pvibllc 
school— the  common  school— available  to 
every  man's  child. 

The  second  revolution  In  American  educa- 
tion came  with  the  Kalamazoo  Decision, 
opening   the   American   high  school   to   the 

masses.  ,       .      .         i 

Then  came  the  third  revolution  in  Ameri- 
can education— the  G.I.  Bill— made  higher 
education  available  to  unprecedented  new 
numbers  of  people,  more  than  had  ever  been 
offered  such  education  before. 

And,  predicts  Dr.  Essex.  America  Is  now  on 
the  threshold  of  a  fourth  revolution  In  edu- 
cation, resulting  In  part  from  passage  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963. 

That  revolution?  To  provide  for  all  stu- 
dente  In  America's  public  schools— and  to  all 
aduite  not  enrolled  In  public  school  but  de- 
siring such  education— a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  Job  education  ranging  from  occupa- 
tional to  vocational  to  technical  training, 
thus  closing  the  ranks  of  the  "unskilled"  and 
of  the  "unschooled,"  and  developing  to  the 
fullest  America's  economic  and  human 
resoiu-ces.  ^  , 

Before  this  fourth  revolution  can  take 
place,  optimum  conditions  for  crossing  over 
the  bridge  from  the  present  to  the  future, 
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from  study  for  employment  to  entry  into  em- 
ployment in  modern  Industry,  must  be 
created. 

In  developing  these  optimum  conditions, 
the  need  for  making  the  best  decision  about 
work  and  education  related  to  that  work  will 
become  even  more  crucial. 

Prom  1965  to  1970,  the  number  of  persons 
20  to  24  years  old  In  the  Georgia  labor  mar- 
ket will  be  Increasing  by  close  to  120,000 
annvially  in  Georgia. 

By  1970,  there  will  be  close  to  395,000  of 
these  young  adult  workers  in  Georgia,  repre- 
senting about  10  per  cent  of  the  total  labor 
force,  compared  with  7  per  cent  in  1960. 

Over-all  In  Georgia,  the  number  of  teenage 
and  young  adult  workers  aged  14  to  24  is  ex- 
pected to  increase  by  almost  218,000. 

Of  the  93,224  students  enrolled  in  fifth 
grade  in  Georgia  in  1958,  45  per  cent  dropped 
out  of  school  before  graduating  in  June  of 
1966.  Of  the  51,842  who  did  graduate.  40  per 
cent  went  on  to  post-high  school  education. 
Nationally,  it  is  estimated  that  approxl- 
mately  80  per  cent  of  those  who  enter  col- 
lege drop  out  before  graduation. 

A  large  number  of  these  students  will  not 
receive  the  education  or  training  which  will 
prepare  them  to  adapt  to  the  jobs  available 
ten  to  20  years  from  now. 

None  of  these  figures  represents  the  num- 
ber of  adults  who  will  require  training  In 
job  skills,  nor  do  these  figures  represent  the 
number  of  existing  Jobs  which  will  become 
obsolete  and  the  number  of  new  Jobs  which 
will  emerge  in  the  last  33  years  of  the  20th 
Century. 

"Education  is  a  bridge  between  man  and 
his  work,"  reports  Dr.  Venn. 

One  form  of  education— vocational  educa- 
tion— is  ideally  suited  to  help  man— and 
woman— cross  the  bridge  from  school  to 
work,  from  preparation  for  work  to  entry 
into  work. 

As  Georgians  move  from  casual  prepara- 
tion for  "any  Job  that  comes  along"  to  Inten- 
sive matehlng  of  preparation  of  vocational 
and  technical  specialties  of  today— and  who 
can  imagine  what  kinds  of  Jobs  for  tomor- 
row— vocational  education,  too.  Is  changing 
its  trust,  developing  secondary  post-second- 
ary, and  adult  level  programs  to  match 
people  and  jobs,  education  and  employment, 
needs  and  opportunities. 

What  types  of  vocational  and  occupational 
education  will  be  needed  for  the  jobs  which 
will  fill  the  newspaper  want  ads  of  1968?  Of 
1985?  Of  1997? 

"No  one  knows  for  sure."  reports  Virgil 
Rogers. 

•But  we  do  know  that  If  we  are  to  serve 
our  students,  we  must  educate  them  for 
receptivity  to  change  and  constantly  re- 
educate ourselves  to  the  revolutionary 
changes  around  us." 


(From  the  Atlanta  (Ga  )   Constitution,  Apr. 
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Finding  a  Life's  Work:   Varied  Voc.^TIONAL 

Courses  Appeal  Over  Wide  Range 

(By  Mary  Kay  Murphy) 

Stephen  Varner.  a   1961   graduate  of  New 

Mexico  Military  Institute,  Roswell.  N.M..  Is 

enrolled  as  tn  electronics  technology  student 

at  North  Georgia  Technical  and  Vocational 

School  m  Clarkesvllle.  one  of  the  two  Georgia 

technical  boarding  schools. 

"This  course  will  place  me  among  those 
people  industry  needs,"  Varner  said.  "It  ^ill 
serve  as  a  foundation  upon  which  to  build  a 
secure  future." 

Vlcki  Graves  is  married,  recently  located 
m  Georgia  from  Arizona,  and  a  student  In 
an  1 1-month  drafting  class  at  Marietta-Cobb 
Area  Vocational-Technical  School. 

"My  husband  is  an  engineer."  Mrs.  Graves 
said  "I  wanted  to  develop  a  skill  so  that  I 
could  work  in  the  same  field  he  is  In.  This 
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course  Is  •  beginning  for  me  It's  like  being 
reborn.  I'm  spending  11  months  learning  the 
drafting  craft.  Look  at  the  new  life  I'm 
giving  myself." 

JacqulUa  Anderson  Is  a  Junior  at  Howard 
High  School  In  Atlanta,  enrolled  In  the  oc- 
cupational home  economics  program  with 
emphasis  on  child  development.  I  plan  to 
further  my  study  In  child  care  so  I  can  work 
m  a  nursery  school  or  in  some  other  Job 
where  I  wUi  be  with  children."  JacquUIa  said 

"Plrst  I  plan  to  work  In  a  day  care  center 
and  later  I  plan  to  attend  college  and  med- 
ical school." 

These  Georgia  studenu  represent  the  many 
faces  of  vocational  education  in  the  state's 
varied  vocational  education  network. 

They  also  represent  the  214,493  Georgians 
who  In  1966-67  participated  In  voca- 
tional education  and  occupational  training 
courses—  ranging  from  the  part-time  ex- 
tension courses  of  one  week  to  the  full-time 
In-resldence  courses  of  two  years — offered  In 
public  high  schools,  comprehensive  high 
schools,  area  vocational-technical  schools  and 
wlde-reichlng  adult  programs 

Their  motivations  are  many.  Their  Inter- 
ests are  broad  Their  ambitions  are  a  mixture 
of  short-range  practicality  and  long-range 
projectleir. 

"Vocational  education  offers  a  means  for 
developing  a  bridge  between  school  and 
work."  says  George  Mulling,  state  director 
of  vocational  education  In  Georgia 

•Students  in  Georgia's  many  vocational 
courses  seem  to  be  seizing  this  opportunity 
to  get  the  kinds  of  education  they  need  to 
qualify  them  for  the  Jobs  they  want 

"Our  goal  Is  to  make  more  students  aware 
of  the  occupational  education  opp)ortunltles 
available  to  them  and.  as  time  goes  on.  to 
make  more  and  different  vocational  educa- 
tion opportunities  available." 

What  are  these  students  like?  What  will 
they  be  like  as  a  result  of  their  vocational 
education  experience  In  Georgia's  vocational 
education  programs?  What  difference  will 
this  training  make  In  their  occupational  fu- 
tures'' 

They  are  planning  ahead  for  a  promising 
future. 

"I'm  aiming  at  qualifying  for  three  Jobs 
in  my  field."  reports  Sciplo  Jackson,  mechan- 
ical drawing  student  at  DeKalb  Technical 
Manpower  T.-alning  Center.  "Draftsman.  De- 
signer  Supervisor." 

SKY    IS    LiMrr 

The  sky  is  the  limit  after  this  training." 
says  Gene  Callaway,  sheet  metal  student  at 
North  Georgia.  "I  aim  for  the  top.  I  have  one 
year  down  and  three  to  go  (plus  experience) 
to  become  a  mechanic,  a  foreman,  or  to  go  as 
high  as  I  c^n  eo  " 

They  are  re.illstlc. 

"I  expect  to  change  Jobs  In  my  adult  life 
as  manv  times  as  Is  necessary  to  reach  my 
goal —probably  10  times."  says  Industrial 
arts  student  Jimmy  Rylea  of  Tucker  High 
School.  DeKalb  Couut>. 

They  are  using  vocational  education  as 
a  m?ar.s  to  achieve  both  short  and  long-range 
education  and  career  goels. 

"In  high  school  I  was  enrolled  In  DOT 
and  worked  part-time  at  Anderson  Motors." 
reports  Garv  Gentry.  19.  a  graduate  of 
Marietta  High  School.  "Now  I'm  enrolled  in 
auto  mechanics  at  Marletta-Cobb  Area 
school.  It's  a  perfect  way  to  tre  the  educa- 
tion I  need  for  the  Job  I  want." 

They  are.  above  all.  students  aware  of  their 
own  worth.  They  are  secure. 

"It  feels  so  great  to  have  found  myself  and 
to  find  something  I  can  do  well."  says  Mar- 
letta-Cobb Gary  Gentry 

AC  the  post-secondary  level,  vocational- 
technical  students  in  Georgia's  23  area 
schools  have  the  following  characteristics: 
the  student  body  In  day  classes  Is  90  per  cent 
under  21;  67  per  cent  male:  33  per  cent  fe- 
male: 15  per  cent  formerly  enrolled  In  college. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  nationwide  survey  undertaken  by  the 
American  Institute  for  Research  develops  a 
striking  profile  of  vocational  education 
graduates. 

The  study  checked  the  poet-high  school 
occupational  and  educational  experiences  of 
10.000  vocational  and  30.000  academic  grad- 
uates from  100  high  schools  In  38  states. 

1.  Vocational  graduates  get  their  first  full- 
time  Job  after  graduation  much  quicker  than 
academic  graduates.  Fifty  per  cent  get  their 
first  Job  within  two  weeks  after  graduation. 
(In  Georgia,  91  7  per  ceht  of  the  graduates 
of  the  state's  area  schools  in  1965  were  em- 
ployed full-time  five  weeks  after  graduation.) 

2.  Vocational  graduates  enjoy  substantially 
greater  employment  security  than  do  aca- 
demic course  graduates  without  college  edu- 
cation. 

3  Vocational  graduates  have  greater  ac- 
cumulated earnings  over  the  11 -year  period 
covered  by  the  survey  than  do  academic 
course  graduates  with  no  college  education. 

4.  About  50  per  cent  of  the  vocational  grad- 
uates enter  Into  the  fields  for  which  trained 
or  highly  related  occupations.  (In  Georgia 
m  1965.  70.8  per  cent  of  the  graduates  en- 
tered fields  for  which  they  trained,  or  related 
fields.)  In  the  national  survey,  another  15 
per  cent  enter  occupations  that  are  some- 
what related  to  a  trade  studied  In  high 
school. 

5.  There  is  very  little  mobility  among  vo- 
cational course  graduates.  Less  than  three 
per  cent  obtained  their  first  full-time  Job 
by  moving  to  another  city.  Eleven  years  after 
graduation.  87  per  cent  still  reside  and  work 
In  the  city  In  which  they  went  to  school. 
( In  Georgia  In  1966.  71  per  cent  of  the  gradu- 
ates of  area  schools  accepted  Jobs  within  25 
miles  of  their  homes. ) 

6.  A  comparison  of  vocational  and  aca- 
demic graduates  without  a  college  education 
reveals  no  difference  In  conversational  In- 
tereata.  leisure  time  activities,  and  affilia- 
tion with  community  organizations. 

"The  findings  of  this  AIR  study  contra- 
dict the  contention  that  vocational  graduates 
are  more  poorly  educated  than  are  academic 
graduates,  from  the  standpoint  of  education 
of  the  whole  person."  a  report  abstract  con- 
cludes. 

What  about  the  Income  of  vocational  grad- 
uates once  they  are  out  on  the  Job?  Can  they 
ever  hope  to  compete  with  college-trained 
employes  In  earning  and  accumulating 
money? 

Because  they  complete  their  formal  post- 
secondarv  education  two  to  three  years 
earlier  than  most  college  graduates  do.  they 
are  able  to  start  earning  years  ahead  of  the 
college  student  who  Is  stlU  In  school,  still 
not  employed  full-time,  and  still  paying  tui- 
tion and  room  and  board  costs. 

"There  Is  good  pay  In  non-college  occupa- 
tions." reports  Changing  Times  magazine. 
You  read  a  great  deal  about  the  higher  In- 
comes that  go  to  college  graduates.  As  a 
matter  of  statistics,  that's  true.  But  the 
picture  Is  often  quite  different  when  you 
compare  average  pay  In  specific  occup;ttions: 

Bachelor's  degree: 

Meteorologist .36,650 

Oceanographer    6,650 

Schoolteacher    5.800 

.Astronomer 6,  650 

Geologist 6.500 

Anthropologist    5,600 

S3cl.il  worker -  5.000 

Librarian    -— 5.000 

Economist    6.000 

No  degree: 

Asbestos  worker 8.650 

Plumber    8.950 

Programer 6.  500 

Photographer 5.900 

Operating  engineer 8.450 

Secretary  --. 4.200 

Truckdriver    8.300 

Office  machine  operator 4.500 

Electrician  7.700 
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"Here  are  some  other  fields,  not  requir- 
ing a  bachelor's  degree.  In  which  Job  and  p.iy 
prospects  are  good."  the  magazine  continues 
"Draftsman,  tool  and  die  maker,  mechanic 
offset  pressman,  auto  body  repairman,  ap- 
pliance and  equipment  repairman,  electron- 
ics trainee,  engineering  aide,  stenographer, 
typist,  beauty  operator,  hospital  attendant, 
salesman,  sewing  machine  operator,  X-r;r,- 
technician,  nurse,  carpenter,  pipefitter,  brick- 
layer, sheet  metal  worker,  purchasing  agen- 
bookkeeper,  cashier." 

Georgia  offers  training  In  all  of  those  occu- 
pations In  Its  network  of  vocational  au'l 
technical  progr.ims.  plus  mnny  others  for 
emerging  occupations  and  Industry  needs. 

[Prom  the  AUanU  (Ga.)   Constitution,  Apr. 

2,  1968] 
Finding  a  Lwk's  Work:   Many  Parents  Use 
Their  Children  as  Pawns  in  Status-Seek- 
ing Game 

(By  Mary  Kay  Murphy) 
"Thousands  of  American  parents  today 
are  condemning  their  children  to  a  lifetime 
of  menial  Jobs  Interrupted  by  long  stretch- 
es of  unemployment,"  say  Judge  Mary  Con- 
way of  New  York  and  her  colleague,  Andre 
Fontaine. 

"Does  this  sound  like  too  harsh  a  cljart;o. 
m  view  of  the  fact  that  almost  every  parent 
wants  his  child  to  have  a  better  chance  than 
be  did? 

"It's  true  aJl  the  same. 
"Why?  Partly  because  many  well-inten- 
tioned parente  use  their  children  as  pawi.s 
In  the  adult  game  of  status-seeking.  And 
partly  because  they  don't  understand  that 
the  world  has  changed  since  they  themselvps 
were  grovrtng  up  and  that  children  todav 
don't  automatically  acquire,  as  they  did.  tl.e 
basic  skills  needed  to  hold  down  any  Job  ' 
More  than  anything  else.  America  Is  a  Aula. 
mobile,  changing  industrallzed  society  where 
a  man  Is  known  by  the  work  he  does. 

"In  some  countries  and  at  different  perloti- 
In  history."  says  C.  Gilbert  Wrenn  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  "this  Identification 
was  achieved  by  asking  'Who  Is  he?"  (meanln- 
his   family)." 

"In  America,"  he  says.  "These  Inquiries 
do  not  help  because  we  are  a  geographlcallv 
mobile  people  and  because  the  object  of  in- 
quiry may  be  In  a  quite  different  occupation..! 
and  social  category  from  that  of  his  p;ir- 
entfi." 

"Whiting  Williams  is  cited  as  having  salt 
that  In  England  the  Inquiry  'Who  is  that 
man?'  might  be  answered.  'He's  a  Percy  from 
Northumberland."  whereas  in  America  the 
reply  would  more  probably  be,  "He's  an  ei;- 
glneer  with  the  Standard  Oil  Co.'  " 

Parents  of  children  In  America — and  in 
Georgia — children  faced  with  making  vo- 
cational choices  generally  do  not  overlook 
what  D.  E.  Super  says  about  identity  in 
America. 

"In  a  fluid.  Industrial  society,  occupation 
is  the  principal  determinant  of  social 
status." 

Whether  parents  verbalize  It  or  not.  their 
educational  and  occupational  goals  for  their 
children  often  Involve  goals  associated  witii 
"status."  "prestige."  "getting  the  best."  "at- 
taining the  highest  possible  level." 

Especially  Is  this  true  of  parents  whose 
aspirations  for  their  children  could  be 
termed  "upward-bound."  And  this  "upward 
boundedness"  could  include  aspirations  for 
the  Intellectual  and  social  aura  associated 
with  Harvard  undergraduate  and  RadclilT. 
or  it  could  be  for  the  status  associated  with 
schools  which  train  for  the  traditional  "pro- 
fessions," at  the  expense  of  other  types  oi 
post-secondary  education  which  train  for 
occupational  competence  and  Job-earning 
power. 

"The  goal  of  elementary,  secondary  and 
post-high-school  education  has  always  been 
to  develop  the  talent  of  the  student  to  the 
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highest  possible  level,"  reports  Jack  P.  Nix. 
superintendent  of  Georgia's  public  schools. 

"Too  often  the  concept  of  the  'highest  pos- 
sible level'  Is  Interpreted  as  highest  possible 
level  of  academic  and  formal  education.  Too 
often,  B  studenu  at  the  high  school  level 
are  guided  into  engineering  rather  than  a 
technical-education  program,"  said  Mr.  Nix. 
The  problem  comes,  of  course,  when  par- 
ents' aspirations  are  too  high,  too  anxiety- 
ridden,  or  too  unrealistic  for  their  children. 
Such  aspirations.  If  thwarted,  may  keep  a 
graduating  student  from  seeking  meaningful 
post  -  secondary  \ocatlonal  education  —  in 
which  he  might  meet  with  a  series  of  suc- 
cess experiences— and  being  forced  Instead 
into  education  for  "prestige"  occupations  at 
the  college  level  where  he  might  meet  with 
only  frustration,  anxiety,  failure. 

"Parents  often  keep  their  children  from 
getting  meaningful  post-secondary  occupa- 
tional education."  reports  a  Georgia  educa- 
tion researcher,  "because  they  aspire  to  edu- 
cational experiences  linked  with  associated 
status  either  from  the  school  preparing  the 
student  or  from  the  field  In  which  the  stu- 
dent Is  m  training. 

"And  this  is  as  it  should  be,  so  long  as  par- 
ents, in  their  search  for  the  best  for  their 
children,  don't  put  on  blinders  and  keep 
their  children  from  quality  educational  op- 
portunity—such as  those  offered  In  Georgia's 
23  area  vocational-technical  schools;  so  long 
as  they  don't  undereducate  them  for  under- 
employment; so  long  as  they  don't  deny  them 
entry  Into  meaningful  and  challenging  voca- 
tional and  technical  occupations." 

Such  undereducatlon  for  underemployment 
is  a  concern  of  Mr.  Nix.  who  says.  "While 
there  Is  a  great  concern  for  the  unemployed, 
perhaps  there  should  be  a  gre.iter  concern 
lor  the  underemployed.  Often  college  drop- 
outs (possibly  directed  Into  the  wrong  post- 
secondary  education  experiences  by  well-in- 
tentioned but  mlsmotlvated  parents)  fit  Into 
this  category." 

Another  kind  of  parent — a  parent  with  neg- 
ative attitudes  toward  work  and  preparation 
for  work— can  also,  possibly  unwittingly,  con- 
<lemn  his  children  to  a  lifetime  of  also  hold- 
ing negative  attitudes  toward  work,  with  the 
result  that  they  may  be  Ineffective  and  un- 
der-educated employes. 

"Childhood  experiences  strongly  affect  the 
tjaslc  attitudes,  Interests  and  capacities  which 
an  Individual  develops  and  which  are  ex- 
pressed later  In  broad  vocational  choices,  "  re- 
ports Cecil  H.  Patterson  of  the  University  of 
Illinois. 

In  a  family  where  parents  haven't  achieved 
success  m  work  and  felt  pleasure  associated 
with  their  work— especially  where  the  absent 
father  of  a  male  child  Is  concerned — negative 
attitudes  and  thus  limited  motivation  are 
likely  to  result  on  the  part  of  the  children. 

Such  children  won't  want  to  work  and 
won't  be  able.  \jy  themselves  and  In  their 
family  circle,  to  plan  meaningful  education 
experiences  to  help  them  quyllfy  for  the  Jobs 
they  might  want. 

In  addition,  according  to  Lauren  Wlspe.  re- 
search psychologist.  Office  of  Manpower,  Auto- 
mation and  Tr.-Unlng,  'In  many  cases  (In 
such  families)  there  is  no  real  awareness  of 
what  is  required  to  attain  vocatlonQl  goals, 
nor  is  there  anv  preparation  In  the  home  for 
the  sacrifices  and  frustrations  which  children 
may  encounter  in  their  struggle  to  achieve 
vocational  goals— If ,  In  fact,  they  can  verbal- 
ize these  goals." 

What  can  educators  and  parents  In  Georgia 
do  to  insure  that  the  vocational  choices  of 
students  In  Georgia's  schools  are  far-reach- 
ing yet  realistic,  optimistic  yet  practical, 
challenging  yet  closely  related  to  the  voca- 
tional education  opportunities  available  to 
them— free— m  Georgia? 

First,  educators  and  parents  will  want  to 
remember,  as  Dr.  Patterson  points  out.  that 
the  vocational  choice  process  is  a  continu- 
ous, developmental  process. 


"Therfe  Is  no  one  point  at  which  the  voca- 
tional choice  U  made.  Various  choices  are 
made  at  different  points  in  the  process. 

"Also,  the  process  begins  very  early  in  life. 
The  child  forms  the  basis  for  his  occujia- 
tlonal  choice  from  birth,  shaping  his  voca- 
tional life  by  the  many  choices  he  makes  in 
expending  his  energies,  developing  his  abili- 
ties, expressing  his  Interests. 

"Tlie  specific  choice  of  a  key  Job  or  occu- 
pation is  only  one  choice,  although  it  may 
be  Uie  most  imporUnt  one.  There  is  no  spe- 
cific age  or  particular  time  this  choice  is  to 
be  made,  nor  should  it  be  forced  on  a  stu- 
dent at  a  particular  time." 

Second,  educators  and  parents  will  want 
to  remember  Uiat.  as  Dr.  Robert  E.  Garren, 
head  of  the  sociology  department  at  Georgia 
State  OUege.  points  out.  "Whenever  educa- 
tors touch  parents,  involve  them  in  the  vo- 
cational choice  process,  they  strengthen  their 
programs." 

Parents,  In  turn,  should  remember  that 
their  attitudes  toward  work  are  easily  trans- 
mitted to  their  children.  If  parenu  have 
never  had  pleasxirable  experiences  related 
with  work,  they  should  do  what  they  can — 
and  the  schools  and  other  institutions  and 
agencies  should  be  willing  to  help  them  in 
this  endeavor— to  introduce  their  children 
to  people  who  do  like  their  Jobs,  to  people 
who  do  find  pleasure  In  work,  to  people  who 
can  tell  students  what  steps  they  can  take 
In  getting  the  education  they  need  for  the 
Jobs  they  want. 

Third,  educators  and  parents  in  Georgia 
should  objectively  identify  and  veigh  the 
contribution  of  vocational  education  to  the 
total  development  of  Georgia's  students  and 
Inform  them  carefully  and  well  of  the  avail- 
ability of  these  vocational  educition  oppor- 
tunities at  the  high  school  level,  at  the  post- 
high  school  level  and.  for  many  parents 
themselves,  at  the  adult  level. 

"The  great  rush  into  four-year  colleges  has 
obscured  the  value  of  the  kind  of  education 
that  points  toward  a  Job. "  reports  Changing 
Times  magazine. 

"Educators  and  parents  must  be  certain 
youngsters  are  familiar  with  the  many  dif- 
ferent wa\s  in  which  the\  might  pursue  their 
education.  Students  should  be  led  to  realize 
that,  no  matter  what  their  field,  they'll  have 
to  spend  the  equivalent  of  at  least  one  full 
year  out  of  10  learning  new  Job  skills. 

"It  is  important  that  a  young  person  have 
a  particular,  .saleable  competence  that  will 
help  get  him  started  in  the  economic  world. 
Getting  this  first  job  may  turn  out  to  be  the 
most  important  single  event  in  his  working 

life"  ^   , 

\n&  getting  the  education  they  need  for 

the  jobs  thev  want  may  be  the  single  most 
important  step  Georgia  students  take  in  find- 
ing their  way  to  work,  work  which  is  pleas- 
urable, meaningful,  important  to  them— and 

to  society.  ^,       _ 

m  lielping  students  fii  d  the  education  thev 
need  for  the  Jobs  they  want,  parents  take  on 
their  most  important  role  In  their  partner- 
ship in  the  eduoation-emplo>Tneiit  matrix. 


(From  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)   Constitution, 

Apr.  3,   1968] 

PiNDiNo  Life's  Work:  Knowledge  of  FtrruRE 

JOBS  May  Make  Better  Students 

(By  Mary  Kay  Murphy) 

"How  young  people  apply  their  effort  in 
'chool  may  depend  largely  upon  what  they 
know  about  employment  needs,"  reports  Dr. 
Robert  E  Garren,  head  of  the  sociology  de- 
partment at  Georgia  State  College,  Atlanta. 

""How  well  employment  needs  are  learned 
by  young  potential  employes  depends  to  a 
considerable  extent  upon  guidance  counselors 
in  high  schools." 

And  from  the  University  of  California 
comes  Professor  of  Education  Dr.  J.  Chester 
Swalnson's  statement  that  "American  high 
'Chools  ought  to  do  as  much  for  students  who 
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are  preparing  to  go  to  work  as  they  do  for 
the  ones  who  are  getting  ready  for  college." 
Since  advising  and  counseUng  are  part  of 
the  high  school  guidance  counselor's  role  In 
the  public  school  seUlng.  he  U  in  an  ideal 
position  to  intensify  his  role  as  liaison  be- 
tween high  school  students  planning  educa- 
tion experiences  to  prepare  them  for  even- 
tual employment  and  employers  seeking  em- 
ployes for  existing  and  emerging  Jobs. 

In  this  role  of  liaison  between  Industry  and 
students,  the  counselor  Is  asked  to  familiarize 
students  with  the  world  of  work  and  with 
their  preparation  for  that  work,  interpreting 
industry's  needs  to  studente,  reporting  on 
occupational  trends,  economic  climate,  avail- 
ability of  present  and  emerging  Jobs. 

"nie  counselor  is  the  most  Important  nexus 
between  the  world  of  work,  the  schools  and 
students,  "  says  Dr.  Garren.  "If  the  counselor 
doesn't  know  industry's  needs,  students  gen- 
erally won't." 

A  brand  new  day  In  the  history  of  educa- 
tion in  Georgia  came  in  1961  with  the  emer- 
gence of  the  first  of  the  stale's  23  vocational- 
technical  schools. 

And  with  this  emergence,  the  counselor — 
at  both  the  high  schools  and  post-high  school 
level — became  the  single  most  Important  key 
to  the  education-employment  matrix  which 
helps  a  student  get  the  education  he  needs 
for  the  Job  he  wants  and  for  tlie  Job  which 
is — or  will  be — available  to  him. 

What  are  some  of  the  ImporUnt  steps 
which  Georgia  has  taken  to  help  counselors 
develop  in  their  new  and  emerging  role 
as  liaison  between  Industry's  communication 
of  its  employment  needs  and  students'  edu- 
cation preparation  for  those  needs? 

Two  Innovative  programs  In  the  area  of 
vocational  counseling  have  developed  In  At- 
lanta since  1965.  The  first  is  a  series  of  semi- 
nars held  at  Georgia  State  College  to  acquaint 
high  school  counselors  first  hand  with  In- 
dustry's employment  needs.  The  second  is  a 
series  of  seminars  sponsored  by  the  .State 
Department  of  Education  to  Identify  ways 
in  which  the  high  school  guidance  counselor 
and  the  area  school  guidance  counselor  can— 
and  do — work  together. 

Sponsored  by  nine  industries  in  Atlanta's 
metropolitan  area,  the  Georgia  State  seminar 
in  1965  and  again  In  1966,  gave  approxi- 
mately 35  guidance  counselors  and  some 
principals  and  cla.ssroom  teachers  in  the 
Atlanta  area  a  two-  or  three-week  period  to 
hear  industry's  representatives  tell  them  of 
emploj-ment  needs. 

PARTNERS  with   INDUSTRY 

"This  seminar  approach  has  helped  coun- 
selors create  lasting  friendships  in  industry, 
to  feel  partners  with  Industry.  "  Dr.  Garren, 
director  of  the  Georgia  Stale  seminars,  re- 
ported "More  specifically.  It  has  given  coun- 
selors a  contact  with  someone  in  industry  to 
call  if  they  want  a  speaker  for  an  assembly 
or  if  they  want  students  in  their  school  to 
tour  an  industry." 

Tiie  1967  Georgia  State  seminar  was  spon- 
sored bv  a  newlv  formed,  75-member  Merit 
Emplovment  As.'^orlatlon  and  was  taro.adened 
to  include  counselors  in  Fulton.  DeKalb, 
Coba.  Clayton.  Gwinnett  counties  and  the 
Decatur  Citv  system. 

"Once  we  cftablish  this  semln.-.r  on  a  per- 
manent basis  in  the  MetropoUtrn  Atlnnta 
area  "  reports  Dr.  Garren.  'wr  would  like  to 
operate  it  for  co-.msslors  across  the  state." 

In  this  femlnar.  counsr'ors  r.re  a-qu.ilntccl 
with  job  openings  in  Atlanta,  with  the  qual- 
iflcnions  nneSed  to  fill  them  and  with  the 
tvpe  of  -jcople  v/ho  could  logically  move  I'.ito 
them.  It  also  includes  a  tour  of  metropo'.lian 
Atlanta  job  sites. 

"With  my  new  inslglit  from  the  seminar. 
savs  Claude  George,  an  Atlanta  .school  system 
counselor.  "I  feel  I  can  help  parents,  teac-h- 
ers  and  students  sec  the  students  can  mukc 
a  wonderful  contribution  to  themselves  and 
to  their  communities  if  they  prepare  In  high 
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course  Is  •  beginning  for  me  It's  like  being 
reborn.  I'm  spending  11  months  learning  the 
drafting  craft.  Look  at  the  new  life  I'm 
giving  myself." 

JacqulUa  Anderson  Is  a  Junior  at  Howard 
High  School  In  Atlanta,  enrolled  In  the  oc- 
cupational home  economics  program  with 
emphasis  on  child  development  'I  plan  to 
further  my  study  In  child  care  so  I  can  work 
In  a  nursery  school  or  in  some  other  Job 
where  I  will  be  with  children. "  Jacqullla  said 
"Ptrst  I  plan  to  work  In  a  day  care  center 
and  later  I  plan  to  attend  college  and  med- 
ical school." 

These  Georgia  students  represent  the  many 
faces  of  vocational  education  in  the  state's 
varied  vocational  education  network. 

They  also  represent  the  214,495  Georgians 
who  In  1966-67  participated  in  voca- 
tional education  and  occupational  training 
courses  ranging  from  the  part-time  ex- 
tension courses  of  one  week  to  the  full-time 
la-resldence  courses  of  two  years — offered  in 
public  high  schools,  comprehensive  high 
schools,  area  vocational-technical  schools  and 
wlde-renchlng  adult  program?. 

Their  motivations  are  many  Their  Inter- 
ests are  broad  Their  ambitions  are  a  mixture 
of  short-range  practicality  and  long-range 
projection'. 

*^ocatttmal  education  offers  a  means  for 
developing  a  bridge  between  school  and 
work."  says  George  Mulling,  state  director 
of  vocational  education  In  Georgia. 

"Students  In  Georgia's  many  vocational 
courses  seem  to  be  seizing  this  opportunity 
to  get  the  kinds  of  education  they  need  to 
qualify  them  for  the  Jobs  they  want 

"Our  goal  is  to  make  more  students  aware 
of  the  occupational  education  opportunities 
available  to  them  and.  as  time  goes  on.  to 
make  more  and  different  vocational  educa- 
tion opportunities  available." 

What  are  these  students  like''  What  will 
they  be  like  as  a  result  of  their  vocational 
education  experience  In  Georgia's  vocational 
education  programs?  What  difference  will 
this  training  make  In  their  occupational  fu- 
ture*? 

They  are  planning  ahead  for  a  promising 
future. 

"I'm  aiming  at  qualifying  for  three  Joba 
In  my  field. '  reports  Sciplo  Jackson,  mechan- 
ical drawing  student  at  DeKalb  Technical 
Manpower  T.-alning  Center  "Draftsman.  De- 
signer  Supervisor." 

SKT    IS    LiMrr 

"The  sky  is  the  limit  after  this  training." 
says  Gene  Callaway,  sheet  metal  student  at 
North  Georgia.  "I  aim  for  the  top.  I  have  one 
year  down  and  three  to  go  (plus  experience) 
to  become  a  mechanic,  a  foreman,  or  to  go  as 
high  as  I  cm  eo " 

They  are  re.illstlc. 

"I  expect  to  change  Job?  In  my  adult  life 
as  manv  times  as  is  necessary  to  reach  my 
goal —probably  10  times,"  says  Industrial 
arts  student  Jimmy  Ryies  of  Tucker  High 
School.  DeKalb  County. 

They  are  using  vocational  education  as 
a  m;ans  to  achieve  both  short  and  long-range 
education  and  career  goels. 

"In  high  .school  I  was  enrolled  In  DOT 
and  worked  pwrt-time  at  Anderson  Motors." 
reports  Gary  Gentry.  19.  a  graduate  of 
Marietta  High  School.  "Now  I'm  enrolled  in 
auto  mechanics  at  Marletta-Cobb  Area 
school.  It's  a  perfect  way  to  se  the  educa- 
tion I  need  for  the  Job  I  want." 

They  are.  above  all.  students  aware  of  their 
own  worth.  They  are  secure. 

"It  feels  so  great  to  have  found  myself  and 
to  find  something  I  can  do  well."  says  Mar- 
ietta-Cobb  Gary  Gentry 

At  the  post-secondary  level,  vocational- 
technical  students  in  Georgia's  23  area 
schools  have  the  following  characteristics: 
the  student  body  in  day  classes  Is  90  per  cent 
under  21:  67  per  cent  male:  33  per  cent  fe- 
male: 15  per  cent  formerly  enrolled  In  college. 
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A   nationwide  survey  undertaken   by   the  "Here  are  some  other  fields,   not  requlr- 

Amerlcan  Institute  for  Research  develops  a  ing  a  bachelor's  degree.  In  which  Job  and  p.iy 

striking     profile     of     vocational     education  prospects  are  good,"  the  magazine  continues, 

graduates.  "Draftsman,  tool  and  die  maker,  mechanic. 

The   study   checked   the   poet-high  school  offset   pressman,   auto   body   repairman,   .tp- 

occupatlonal  and  educational  experiences  of  pllance  and  equipment  repairman,  electron- 

lO.OOO  vocational  and  30,000  academic  grad-  ics   trainee,   engineering   aide,   stenographer, 

uates  from  100  high  schools  in  38  states.  typist,  beauty  operator,   hospital   attendRiit. 

1.  Vocational  graduates  get  their  first  full-  salesman,  sewing  machine  operator.  X-ray 
time  Job  after  graduation  much  quicker  than  technician,  nurse,  carpenter,  pipefitter,  brlck- 
academlc  graduates.  Fifty  per  cent  get  their  layer,  sheet  metal  worker,  purchasing  agen' 
first  Job  within  two  weeks  after  graduation,  bookkeeper,  cashier." 

(In  Georgia,  91  7  per  cent  of  the  graduates  Georgia  offers  training  In  all  of  these  occu- 

of  the  state's  area  schools  In  1965  were  em-  patlona    In    Its    network    of    vocational    aii'l 

ployed  full-time  five  weeks  after  graduation.)  technical    programs,    plus    many   others    for 

2.  Vocational  graduates  enjoy  substantially  emerging  occupations  and  Industry  needs, 
greater  employment  security  than  do  ac*-                                         

demic  course  graduates  without  college  edu-  (Prom  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution.  Apr. 

cation.  2,  19681 

3    VocaOonal   graduates   have  greater  ac-  pi^m^o  a  Ufe's  Work:  Many  Parents  Use 

cumulated  earnings  over  the  11-year  period  Tana  children  as  Pawns  in  Status-Seek - 

covered    by    the   stirvey    than   do   academic  ^^^  game 

course  ajaduates  with  no  college  education.  ».,,_„v,„\ 

4.  About  50  per  cent  of  the  vocational  grad-  (By  "">'  ^^V  Murphy) 

uates  enter  Into  the  fields  for  which  trained  "Thousands  of  American  parents  today 
or  highly  related  occupations.  (In  Georgia  are  condemning  their  children  to  a  lifetime 
in  1965.  70  8  per  cent  of  the  graduates  en-  of  menial  Jobs  Interrupted  by  long  stretch- 
tered  fields  for  which  they  trained,  or  related  ee  of  unemployment,"  say  Judge  Mary  Con- 
fields  )  In  the  national  siu-vey.  another  15  way  of  New  York  and  her  colleague.  Andre 
per  cent  enter  occupations  that  are  some-  Fontaine. 

what    related    to    a    trade    studied    In    high  "Does  this  sound  like  too  harsh  a  charge 

school.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  almost  every  parent 

5.  There  Is  very  little  mobility  among  vo-  wants  his  child  to  have  a  better  chance  than 
catlonal  course  graduates.  Less  than   three  he  did? 

per  cent  obuined   their  first  full-time  Job  "It's  true  all  the  same, 

by  moving  to  another  city.  Eleven  years  after  "Why?   Partly   because   many   well-lnten- 

graduatlon,  87  per  cent  still  reside  and  work  tloned  parents  use  their  children  as  pawns 

in  the  city  In  which  they  went  to  school,  in   the  adult   game  of  status-seeking.  Ana 

(In  Georgia  In  1965,  71  per  cent  of  the  gradu-  partly  because  they  don't  understand  that 

ates  of  area  schooU  accepted  Jobs  within  25  the  world  has  changed  since  they  themselves 

miles  of  their  homes. )  were  growing   up   and    that  children   today 

6.  A  comparison  of  vocational  and  aca-  don't  automatically  acquire,  as  they  did,  the 
deralc  graduates  without  a  college  education  basic  skills  needed  to  hold  down  any  Job  ' 
reveals  no  difference  In  conversational  In-  More  than  anything  else,  America  Is  a  fiulu 
terests,  leisure  time  activities,  and  affllla-  mobile,  changing  industrallzed  society  where 
tlon  with  community  organizations.  a  man  Is  known  by  the  work  he  does. 

"The  findings  of  this  AIR  study  contra-  "In  some  countries  and  at  different  perlod- 

dlct  the  contention  that  vocational  graduates  In  history,"  says  C.  Gilbert  Wrenn  of  the 

are  more  poorly  educated  than  are  academic  University  of  Minnesota,  "this  Identification 

graduates,  from  the  standpoint  of  education  was  achieved  by  asking  'Who  is  he?'  (meanin:; 

of  the  whole  person,"  a  report  abstract  con-  his  family)." 

eludes.  "In   America."   he  says.   "These   Inquiries 

What  about  the  income  of  vocational  grad-  do  not  help  because  we  are  a  geographlcallv 

uates  once  they  are  out  on  the  Job?  Can  they  mobile  people  and  because  the  object  of  lii- 

ever  hope   to  compete  with  college-trained  qulry  may  be  in  a  quite  different  occupational 

employes     In     earning     and     accumulating  and  social  category  from  that  of  his  par- 

monev?  ents." 

Because  they  complete  their  formal  post-  "Whiting  Williams  Is  cited  as  having  said 

secondary    education     two     to    three    years  that   In  England   the  Inquiry   'Who   Is  that 

earlier  than  most  college  graduates  do.  they  man?"  might  be  answered.  'He's  a  Percy  from 

are  able  to  start  earning  years  ahead  of  the  Northumberland,"  whereas  In  America  the 

college  student  who  Is  still  in  school,  still  reply  would  more  probably  he,  'He's  an  en- 

not  employed  full-time,  and  still  paying  tul-  gineer  with  the  Standard  Oil  Co.'  " 

tlon  and  room  and  board  costs.  Parents   of  children   in   America — and  In 

"There  Is  good  pay  In  non-college  occupa-  Georgia — children    faced    with    making    vo- 

tlons."    reports    Changing    Times    magazine,  catlonal   choices   generally   do   not   overlook 

You  read  a  great  deal  about  the  higher  In-  what   D.    E.    Super   says    about    identity   In 

comes   that   go   to  college   graduates.   As   a  America. 

matter   of   statistics,    that's    true.    But    the  -in  a  fiuld.  Industrial  society,  occupation 

picture    Is   often    quite   different    when    you  is     the     principal     determinant     of     social 

compare  average  pay  in  specific  occupations:  status." 

Bachelor's  degree:  Whether  parents  verbalize  It  or  not.  their 

Meteorologist-     -     96,650  educational  and  occupational  goals  for  their 

Oc-anographer                 ....            6,  650  children  often  Involve  goals  associated  with 

Schoolteacher   - —     5.800  "status."  "prestige,"  "getting  the  best,"  "at- 

\stronomer          — -     6.650  talnlng  the  highest  possible  level." 

Geologist 6,600  Especially  Is   this   true   of   parents  whose 

Anthropologist   5.600  aspirations    for    their    children    could    be 

SDclal  worker --- 5,000  termed  "upward-bound."  And  this  "upward 

Librarian    I l..!......     5!  000  boundedness"  could  Include  aspirations  for 

Economist 6.000  the  Intellectual  and  social  aura  associated 

No  degree:  with    Harvard    undergraduate    and    Radclifl. 

Asbestos  worker 8.650  or  it  could  be  for  the  status  associated  with 

Plumber    s!  950  schcols  which  train  for  the  traditional  "pro- 

Programer 6.500  fesslons,"  at  the  expense  of  other  types  01 

Photographer 5, 900  post-secondary   education    which    train    for 

Operating  engineer 8.450  occupational    competence    and    Job-earning 

"      Secretary - 4,200  power. 

Truckdrlver   8.300  "The   goal   of   elementary,  secondary   and 

Office  machine  operator 4,500  post-high-school  education  has  always  been 

Electrician  7.700     to  develop  the  talent  of  the  student  to  the 
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highest  possible  level,"  reports  Jack  P.  Nix, 
superintendent  of  Georgia's  public  schools. 

"Too  often  the  concept  of  the  'highest  pos- 
sible level'  Is  interpreted  as  highest  possible 
level  of  academic  and  formal  education.  Too 
often  B  studente  at  the  high  school  level 
are  guided  Into  engineering  rather  than  a 
technical-education  program."  said  Mr.  Nix. 
Tlie  problem  comes,  of  course,  when  par- 
ents' aspirations  are  too  high,  too  anxiety- 
ridden,  or  too  unrealistic  for  their  children. 
Such  aspirations,  If  thwarted,  may  keep  a 
graduating  student  from  seeking  meaningful 
post  -  secondary  vocational  education  —  in 
which  he  might  meet  with  a  series  of  suc- 
cess experiences— and  being  forced  Instead 
into  education  for  "prestige"  occupations  at 
the  college  level  where  he  might  meet  with 
only  frustration,  anxiety,  failure. 

"Parents  often  keep  their  children  from 
getting  meaningful  post-secondary  occupa- 
tional education,"  reports  a  Georgia  educa- 
tion researcher,  "because  they  aspire  to  edu- 
cational experiences  linked  with  associated 
status  either  from  the  school  preparing  the 
student  or  from  the  field  In  which  the  stu- 
dent is  In  training. 

"And  this  is  as  it  should  be,  so  long  as  par- 
ents, in  their  search  for  the  best  for  their 
children,  don't  put  on  blinders  and  keep 
their  children  from  quality  educational  op- 
portunity—such as  those  offered  in  Georgia's 
23  area  vocational-technical  schools;  so  long 
as  they  don't  undereducate  them  for  under- 
employment; so  long  as  they  don't  deny  them 
entry  Into  meaningful  and  challenging  voca- 
tional and  technical  occupations." 

Such  undereducation  for  underemployment 
Is  a  concern  of  Mr.  Nix,  who  says,  "While 
there  Is  a  great  concern  for  the  unemployed, 
perhaps  there  should  be  a  greater  concern 
for  the  underemployed.  Often  college  drop- 
outs ( possibly  directed  Into  the  wrong  post- 
secondary  education  experiences  by  well-in- 
tentioned but  mlsmotivated  parents)  fit  into 
this  category." 

Another  kind  of  parent — a  parent  with  neg- 
ative attitudes  toward  work  and  preparation 
for  work— can  also,  possibly  unwittingly,  con- 
demn his  children  to  a  lifetime  of  also  hold- 
ing negative  attitudes  toward  work,  with  the 
result  that  they  may  be  ineffective  and  un- 
der-educated employes. 

"Childhood  experiences  strongly  affect  the 
basic  attitudes.  Interests  and  capacities  which 
an  Individual  develops  and  which  are  ex- 
pressed later  In  broad  vocational  choices."  re- 
ports Cecil  H.  Patterson  of  the  University  of 
Illinois. 

In  a  family  where  parents  haven't  achieved 
success  in  work  and  felt  pleasure  associated 
with  their  work— especially  where  the  absent 
father  of  a  male  child  Is  concerned— negative 
attitudes  and  thus  lln-.lted  motivation  are 
likely  to  result  on  the  part  of  the  chiUlren. 

Such  children  won't  want  to  work  and 
won't  be  able,  by  themselves  and  In  their 
family  circle,  to  plan  meaningful  education 
experiences  to  hplp  them  qualify  for  the  Jobs 
they  might  want. 

In  addition,  according  to  Lauren  Wispe.  re- 
search psychologist.  Office  of  Manpower,  Auto- 
mation and  Training,  "in  many  cases  (in 
such  families)  there  is  no  real  awareness  of 
what  is  required  to  attain  vocational  goals, 
nor  is  there  any  preparation  In  the  home  for 
the  sacrifices  and  frustrations  which  children 
may  encounter  in  their  struggle  to  achieve 
vocational  goals— if.  In  fact,  they  can  verbal- 
ize these  goals." 

What  can  educators  and  parents  In  Georgia 
do  to  Insure  that  the  vocational  choices  of 
students  In  Georgia's  schools  are  far-reach- 
ing yet  realistic,  optimistic  yet  practical, 
challenging  yet  closely  related  to  the  voca- 
tional education  opportunities  available  to 
them— free — in  Georgia? 

First,  educators  and  parents  will  want  to 
remember,  as  Dr.  Patterson  points  out,  that 
the  vocational  choice  process  is  a  continu- 
ous, developmental  process. 


"There  U  no  one  point  at  which  the  voca- 
tional choice  Is  made.  Various  choices  are 
made  at  different  points  In  the  process. 

■Also,  the  process  begUis  very  early  In  life. 
The  child  forms  the  basis  for  his  occui>a- 
tional  choice  from  birth,  shaping  his  voca- 
tional life  by  the  many  choices  he  makes  in 
expending  his  energies,  developing  his  abili- 
ties, expressing  his  interests. 

"The  specific  choice  of  a  key  Job  or  occu- 
pation Is  only  one  choice,  although  it  may 
be  Uie  most  important  one.  There  Is  no  spe- 
cific age  or  particular  time  this  choice  Is  to 
be  made,  nor  should  It  be  forced  on  a  stu- 
dent at  a  particular  time." 

Second,  educators  and  parents  will  want 
to  remember  that,  as  Dr.  Robert  E.  Garren, 
head  of  the  sociology  department  at  Georgia 
State  College,  points  out.  'Whenever  educa- 
tors touch  parents,  involve  them  in  the  vo- 
cational choice  process,  they  strengthen  their 
programs." 

Parents.  In  turn,  should  remember  that 
their  attitudes  toward  work  are  easily  trans- 
mitted to  their  children.  If  parents  have 
never  had  pleasxu-able  experiences  related 
with  vrork.  they  should  do  what  they  can — 
and  the  schools  and  other  InstltuOons  and 
agencies  should  be  willing  to  help  them  in 
this  endeavor— to  introduce  their  children 
to  people  who  do  like  their  Jobs,  to  people 
who  do  find  pleasure  in  work,  to  people  who 
can  tell  students  what  steps  they  can  take 
In  getting  the  education  they  need  for  the 
Jobs  they  want. 

Third,  educators  and  parents  In  Georgia 
should  objectively  Identify  and  veigh  the 
contribution  of  vocational  education  to  the 
total  development  of  Georgia's  students  and 
inform  them  carefully  and  well  of  the  avail- 
ability of  these  vocational  education  oppor- 
tunities at  the  high  school  level,  at  the  post- 
high  school  level  and.  for  many  parents 
themselves,  at  the  adult  level. 

"The  great  rush  into  four-year  colleges  has 
obscured  the  value  of  the  kind  of  education 
that  points  toward  a  Job."  reports  Changing 
Times  magazine. 

■Educators  and  parents  must  be  certain 
youngsters  are  familiar  with  the  many  dif- 
ferent ways  in  which  they  might  pursue  their 
education.  Students  should  be  led  to  realize 
that,  no  matter  what  their  field,  they'll  have 
to  spend  the  equivalent  of  at  least  one  full 
year  out  of  10  learning  new  job  skills, 

"It  is  important  that  a  young  person  have 
a  particular,  .saleable  competence  that  will 
help  get  him  started  in  the  economic  world. 
Getting  this  first  job  may  turn  out  to  be  the 
most  important  single  event  in  his  working 

lile."  ^   ^ 

\nd  getting  the  education  they  need  for 
the  jobs  thev  want  may  be  the  single  most 
important  step  Georgia  students  take  m  find- 
ing their  way  to  work,  work  which  is  pleas- 
urable, meaningful,  important  to  them— and 

to  society. 

In  helping  students  lir.d  the  education  they 
need  for  the  Jobs  they  want,  parents  take  on 
their  most  important  role  in  their  partner- 
ship in  the  education-employment  matrix. 


iProm  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)   Constitution, 
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Finding  Lux's  Work:  Knowledge  of  Future 

Jobs  May  Make  Better  Students 

(By  Mary  Kay  Murphy) 

"How  young  people  apply  their  effort  in 
-chool  may  depend  largely  upon  what  they 
know  about  employment  needs,"  reports  Dr. 
Robert  E.  Garren,  head  of  the  sociology  de- 
partment at  Georgia  State  College,  Atlanta. 

••How  well  employment  needs  are  learned 
by  young  potential  employes  depends  to  a 
considerable  extent  upon  guidance  counselors 
in  high  schools."  ,    „  „, 

And  from  the  University  of  California 
comes  Professor  of  Education  Dr.  J.  Chester 
Swainson's  statement  that  •American  high 
schools  ought  to  do  as  much  for  students  who 
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are  preparing  to  go  to  work  as  they  do  for 
the  ones  who  are  getting  ready  for  college." 
Since  advising  and  counseUng  are  part  of 
the  high  school  guidance  counselor's  role  In 
the  public  school  setting,  he  Is  In  an  ideal 
position  to  intensify  his  role  as  liaison  be- 
tween high  school  students  planning  educa- 
tion experiences  to  prepare  them  for  even- 
tual employment  and  employers  seeking  em- 
ployes for  existing  and  emerging  jobs. 

In  this  role  of  liaison  between  industry  and 
students,  the  counselor  is  asked  to  familiarize 
students  with  the  world  of  work  and  with 
their  preparation  for  that  work.  Interpreting 
industry's  needs  to  students,  reporting  on 
occupational  trends,  economic  climate,  avall- 
.xblllty  of  present  and  emerging  Jobs. 

"Tlie  counselor  is  the  most  Important  nexus 
ijetween  the  world  of  work,  the  schools  and 
students,"  says  Dr.  Garren.  "If  the  counselor 
doesn't  know  industry's  needs,  students  gen- 
erally won't." 

A  brand  new  day  In  the  history  of  educa- 
tion in  Georgia  came  in  1961  with  the  emer- 
gence of  the  first  of  the  state's  23  vocational- 
technical  schools. 

And  with  this  emergence,  the  counselor— 
at  both  the  high  schools  and  post-high  school 
level — became  the  single  most  important  key 
to  the  education-employment  matrix  which 
helps  a  student  get  the  education  he  needs 
for  the  Job  he  wants  and  for  the  job  which 
is — or  win  be — available  to  him. 

What  are  some  of  the  ImporUnt  steps 
which  Georgia  has  taken  to  help  counselors 
develop  In  their  new  and  emerging  role 
as  liaison  between  Industry's  communication 
of  its  employment  needs  and  students'  edu- 
cation preparation  for  those  needs? 

Two  innovative  programs  in  the  area  of 
vocational  counseling  have  developed  In  At- 
lanta since  1965.  The  first  is  a  series  of  semi- 
nars held  at  Georgia  State  College  to  acquaint 
high  school  counselors  first  hand  with  In- 
dustry's employment  needs.  The  second  Is  a 
series  of  seminars  sponsored  by  the  State 
Department  of  Education  to  identify  ways 
in  which  the  high  school  guidance  counselor 
and  the  a.rea  school  guidance  counselor  can— 
and  do-  work  together. 

Sponsored  by  nine  industries  in  Atlanta's 
metropolitan  area,  the  Georgia  State  seminar 
m  1965  and  again  In  1966,  gave  approxi- 
mately 35  guidance  counselors  and  some 
principals  and  classroom  teachers  In  the 
Atlanta  area  a  two-  or  three-week  period  to 
hear  industry's  representatives  tell  them  of 
employment  needs. 

partners  with  industry 
"This  seminar  approach  has  helped  coun- 
selors create  lasting  friendships  in  industry, 
to  feel  partners  with  Industry."  Dr.  Garren. 
director  of  the  Georgia  State  seminars,  re- 
ported. "More  specifically.  It  has  given  coun- 
selors a  contact  with  someone  In  Industry  10 
call  if  they  want  a  speaker  for  an  assembly 
or  if  they  want  students  in  their  school  to 
tour  an  Industry." 

rhe  1967  Georgia  State  seminar  was  spon- 
sored bv  a  newlv  formed,  75-member  Merit 
Emplovment  As.<.oclatlon  and  was  broadened 
to  include  counselors  in  Fulton.  DeKalb, 
Cob'o.  Clayton.  Gwinnett  counties  and  the 
Decatur  City  system. 

•Once  we  establish  this  semlr..ir  on  n  per- 
manent basis  in  the  Metropollt.-n  Atlnnta 
•I'rca  "  report?.  Dr.  Garren.  "wc  would  like  to 
operate  it  for  coiinsfil.ors  across  the  .?tate.' 

In  this  -seminar.  cor.nse'cr<;  rre  a-q.!.nl"tPd 
with  job  openings  in  Atlanta,  with  the  quai- 
Iflcrtlons  needed  to  fill  them  and  with  the 
tvpe  of  -seople  -.vho  rottld  logically  move  r.-ito 
them.  It  also  IncU-.des  a  totir  of  meTropo'.iian 
Atlanta  job  sites. 

"With  mv  new  insight  from  the  seminar, 
savs  Claude  George,  an  Atlanta  school  sy.^.eni 
counselor,  "I  feel  I  can  help  parents.  tea:-h- 
ers  and  student-  see  the  students  ran  iv...ke 
a  wonderful  contribution  to  themselves  ana 
to  their  coi-nmunitles  If  they  prepare  In  high 
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school  and  after  high  school  for  meaningful 
work  which  carries  with  It  the  dignity  every 
man  seeka  from  work." 

MORE  SEMINARS 

The  second  of  these  innovative  programs 
In  vocational  counseling  Is  another  series  of 
seminars,  one  held  In  196«  and  another  held 
In  June  1967.  and  sponsored  by  the  Slate 
Department  of  Education.  The  1966  seminar 
looked  at  ways  the  high  school  counselor  and 
the  area  school  counselor  can  work  together. 
The  1967  seminar  involved  50  high  school 
counselors  In  Georgia  State  Department  of 
Education,  the  seminar  reviewed  and  dis- 
cussed the  -Practical  Approaches  to  the  Ca- 
reer Development  of  Youth." 

Sponsored  Jointly  by  the  Guidance.  Coun- 
seling and  Testing  Unit  and  the  Vocational 
Guidance  Unit  of  the  Georgia  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  the  seminar  reviewed 
ways  the  high  school  counselor  can  use  occu- 
pational information  and  community  re- 
sources, develop  a  Job  placement  program, 
and  use  test  results  In  student  career  devel- 
opment. 

What  are  some  of  the  Identified  ways  in 
which  counselors  at  the  high  school  level 
and  counselors  at  the  post  high  school  level 
can  work  together  to  help  students  In  Geor- 
gia's public  schools  most  affectively  use  these 
schools  to  prepare  for  Georgia's  Jobs? 

"In  our  seminar,  we  found  that  counselors 
acro«s  the  state  are  already  doing  a  splendid 
Job  In  helping  students  secure  the  education 
they  need  for  the  Jobs  they  want,"  reports  Dr. 
James  E  Bottoms,  associate  stale  director  of 
vocational  guidance. 

"They  are  bringing  students  in  from  local 
high  schools  to  tour  the  area  schools  and  to 
become  familiar  with  the  offerings  of  the 
area  schools  They  are  sponsoring  meetings 
for  counselors  to  learn  more  about  vocational 
education  and  their  role  in  Interpreting  in- 
dustry's needs  to  their  students. 

"Many  school  systems  such  as  the  DeKalb 
County  system  have  brought  their  high 
school  counselors  to  the  area  schools  to  work 
with  area  school  personnel  workers,  thus 
familiarizing  counselors  with  curriculum, 
entrance  requirements,  career  possibilities." 

BETTEm  OPW)tTl'NrrT 

What  are  scire  of  the  other  ways  In  which 
contact  between  area  school  administrators 
and  public  schx)l  counselors  can  Improve 
the  counselors'  oppwrtunlty  to  best  direct 
Georgia's  students  to  preparation  for 
Georgia's  Jot)8? 

L.  L  Leverelte.  director  of  the  Marletta- 
Cobb  Area  Vocational-Technical  School  be- 
lieves "It  Is  vital  for  an  area  school  director 
to  attend  every  one  of  the  public  school  coun- 
selors' staff  meetings  to  Inform  them  effec- 
tively of  class  opening,  currlcular  offerings." 

"In  the  summer  of  1965  we  had  22  openings 
In  an  electronic  technology  class.  Not  one 
student  had  signed  up  for  the  course  For  one 
reason  or  another,  students  didn't  know  the 
class  was  being  offered. 

"I  contacted  the  local  high  schol  counselor. 
Mrs.  Edna  Lee  of  Marietta  High  School  She 
Identified  an  enUre  class  of  22  for  me  in  three 
days. 

What  are  some  of  the  steps  which  high 
school  counselors  take  In  defining  their  role 
as  liaison  between  industry  and  students? 
ErrEcxrvE  cocnselinc 

According  to  Miss  Vivian  Arnold,  counselor 
at  Therrell  High  School  in  Altante— she  also 
holds  an  undergraduate  degree  In  industrial 
arts — there  are  many  step*  which  the  effec- 
tive counselor  takes  to  make  himself  aware 
of  industry's  and  students'  needs. 

"The  high  school  counselor,  acting  as  a 
liaison  between  Industry  and  studenu,  looks 
at  the  want  ads  and  In  the  yellow  pages  of  the 
local  phone  book  to  see  what  kinds  of  Job* 
are  presently  available  In  the  community." 
Miss  Arnold  reported. 

"He  also  calls  the  Labor  department  and 
state  and  private  employment  agencies  to  see 
what  kinds  of  Jobs  are  now  available. 
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'And.  most  Important  of  all.  In  the  coun- 
seling session  he  sifts  through  all  this  In- 
formation, reporting  on  It  objectively  and 
fairly  to  the  student  he  counsels,  looking  at 
the  student's  test  scores,  asking  him  what  he 
wants  to  do  with  his  life,  leading  him  In- 
directly to  alternate  goals  and  trying  to 
understand  his  attitudes — and  hU  family's 
attitudes — toward  work  and  his  preparation 
for  that  work." 

(Prom  the  Atlanta  (Ga.r  Constitution, 
Apr.  4.  19681 
Finding  Lite's  Work:  Thet  Cant  Keep  'Em 
Down  on  the  Farm  Now 

(By   Mary   Kay   Murphy) 

One  hundred  years  ago  nine  Americans  out 
of  10  were  chained  to  the  soil,  working  to 
feed  one  person  in  the  city. 

Today,  one  American  of  10  tills  the  soil, 
feeding  nine  In  the  city. 

Perhaps  no  other  feature  of  life  in  Ameri- 
ca so  dramatically  Illustrates  the  need  for 
public  education  to  shift  gears,  to  change  lU 
thrust  as  do  the  changes  resulting  from 
America's  moving  from  an  agrarian  economy 
to  an  urban  economy,  from  a  farm-centered 
nation   to  a  city-structured  nation. 

"America  's  the  only  country  to  conceive 
a  new  plan  of  education  for  the  world,  a 
plan  using  education  to  serve  the  needs  of 
people."  reports  Dr.  Martin  Essex,  commit- 
tee member  of  a  panel  to  determine  the  ef- 
fects of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963. 

"Americans  developed  this  type  of  edu- 
cation to  improve  the  lot  of  mankind.  Start- 
ing 100  years  ago  with  the  land-grant  col- 
leges, education  was  designed  to  train  Amer- 
icans for  improvement  of  an  agricultural 
economy  ravaged  by  war. 

"But  this  education  process  didn't  end 
there.  These  colleges  established  depart- 
ments of  education  where  feed  and  seed  re- 
search could  be  done. 

"Still  the  process  didn't  end.  It  was  ex- 
tended outside  the  colleges  to  experimental 
farms  where  seed  and  feed  researchers  tested 
their  theories. 

"Women  were  then  brought  Into  the  edu- 
cation process  and  taught  to  preserve  food, 
to  utilize  resulta  of  experimental  farm  re- 
search. 

"And  finally,  a  county  agent  brought  the 
fruits  of  these  education  methods  and  tech- 
niques Into  all  county  homes,  thus  bringing 
full  circle  the  process  of  education  benefit- 
ing the  people  It  was  designed  to  serve." 

But  the  needs  of  America's  people  have 
changed  In  100  years.  The  thrust  and  the 
scope  of  this  educational  process — the 
vocational  educational  process — have  also 
changed  America  and  Georgia  are  now  largely 
Industrial,  a  complex  blend  of  the  rural,  sub- 
urban, urban.  They  are  being  challenged  to 
redevelop,  to  remold  to  restructure  the  edu- 
cation process  once  so  well-suited  to  meet 
the  people's  needs. 

CHANCING    NEEDS 

They  are  being  asked  to  relate  education 
to  the  complex,  changing  industrial  and 
technological  needs  of  their  people,  to  build 
education  bridges  between  people  and  the 
work  experiences  they  will  have  during  the 
last  33  years  of  the  20th  century.  They  are 
being  asked  to  build  education  bridges  re- 
lated to  work  skills  which  will  carry  over 
far  Into  the  21st  century. 

"Vocational  education  must  change  with 
the  times, "  reporta  Loyal  F.  Harris,  director  of 
the  Cobb  Vocational  High  School  In  Marietta. 
"The  needs  of  the  people  today  are  not  the 
same  as  the  needs  of  people  of  another  day. 
In  1917.  it  was  the  1917  Essex  and  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Vocational  Act  But  the  cars  and  the 
roads  of  today  are  different.  So  must  voca- 
tional education  be  different." 

What  has  sparked  the  change  In  emphasis 
scope,  and  thrust  of  vocational  education 
opportunlUes  now  available  In  Georgia? 
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"One  thing,  mainly,"  reporta  George  Mul- 
ling. Georgia  director  of  vocational  educa- 
tion, "the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963. 
It  challenged  us  to  reldentlfy  the  purposes  of 
vocational  education,  the  audiences  we  were 
trying  to  serve,  the  programs  we  were  trying 
to  develop  for  them.  Before  this  act.  we 
weren't  financially  able  to  offer  the  programs 
and  the  research  and  guidance  services  we 
wanted  to  offer." 

EVOLU"noN  or  procr.ams 
How  have  vocational  education  programs 
at  the  high  school  level  changed  to  reflect  the 
movement  of  Georgians  away  from  the  farm 
and  into  the  service  occupations  of  small  and 
large  cities  across  the  state? 

"Because  of  Uie  history  of  our  state,  be- 
cause of  the  occupational  structure  and  em- 
ployment pattern."  reports  J.  G.  Bryant,  as- 
sociate state  director  of  local  vocational  pro- 
grams, "our  schools  have  traditionally  offered 
two  vocational  courses  at  the  high  school 
level:  Agriculture  and  home  economics. " 

Two  concepts  in  program  development  are 
responsible  for  this  change  of  educational 
emphasis:  The  comprehensive  high  school 
and  the  cooperative  work-study  program. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  status  as  a  com- 
prehensive high  school.  '  Bry."\nt  reported, 
"the  student  enrollment  must  be  over  1,000 
and  school  administrators  must  design  six 
vocational  courses  for  studenta,  no  particular 
standard  six.  but  at  least  six. 

•"A  comprehensive  high  school  offers  a  wide 
array  of  vocational  courses  which  will  pre- 
pare students  for  existing  and  emerging  Jobs 
m  their  home  communities  or  in  other  places 
where  they  want  to  work,"  reporta  Cobb  Vo- 
cational High  School's  Loyal  Harris. 

"During  the  two  years,  students  earn  four 
of  their  18  credits  for  high  school  graduation 
and  receive,  on  program  completion,  a  regu- 
lar high  school  diploma.  Here  at  Cobb,  we 
offer  drafting,  printing,  vocational  office 
training,  electrical  maintenance  and  con- 
struction, sheet  metal  operations  and  radio 
and  television  repair." 

Why  do  students  enroll  in  the  compre- 
hensive  high   school   program? 

""I  plan  to  start  my  own  printing  shop  after 
I  graduate  from  lilgh  school."  says  Jerry 
Barnes,  a  senior  at  Cobb.  "My  brother  is 
specializing  In  the  photography  part  of  this 
course  and  he  and  I  will  be  going  into  the 
printing  business  together  when  we  grad- 
uate." 

"We  enrolled  353  students  in  our  six 
schools  in  operation  in  1966-67.'  Bryant  re- 
ports. "But  we  expect  an  additional  1.020  stu- 
denta with  expansion  of  these  programs  and 
with  completion  of  three  more  by  September 
1967." 

COOPERATIVE    PROGRAMS 

Also  at  the  high  school  level,  vocational 
education  studente  can  enroll  in  cooperative 
programs  to  meet  the  changing  needs  of 
Georgia's  industries  and  of  Georgia's  occupa- 
tional employment  patterns. 

"A  cooperative  program  offers  Georgia  s 
Juniors  and  seniors  who  are  16  years  old  an 
opportunity  to  enroll  in  work-study  programs 
during  their  last  two  years  of  high  school. 
Bryant  reports.  "These  programs  can  be  de- 
signed In  the  areas  of  agriculture,  home  eco- 
nomics, distributive  education,  diversified  co- 
operative training  and  vocational  office  train- 
ing. VOT,  of  course.  Is  the  only  exception,  for 
only  seniors  can  enroll  In  that  program." 

In  cooperative  programs,  the  student  at- 
tends school  half  a  day  in  his  Junior  and 
senior  years,  and  works  in  a  business  related 
to  his  "ocatlonal  education  training  half  a 
day.  His  teacher  vlslta  him  on  the  Job.  meets 
his  employer  and  the  three — student,  coordi- 
nator and  employer — plan  and  evaluate  the 
student's  Job  training. 

"The  most  Important  part  of  our  work  as 
coordinators. "  reports  Tommy  Proctor.  DCT 
coordinator  at  Therrell  High  School  In  At- 
lanta, "Is  to  match  the  student  to  the  Job 
and  the  Job  to  the  student. 
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VERT    SATISFYING 

"There  Is  something  very  satisfying  about 
working  with  studente  in  these  cooperative 
Droerams, "  Proctor  continued,  "for  we  have 
more  opportunity  to  help  studente  learn 
what  they  can  do  and  to  find  a  way  to  help 
them  do  It.'' 

Bryant  reports  that  Innovative  programs  on 
a  cooperative  baste  are  offering  wage-earning 
programs  in  home  economics.  "Programs  Uke 
the  one  at  Howard  High  School  where  we  are 
teaching  Junior  and  senior  glrU  how  to  be  day 
care  center  workers  while  also  offering  chil- 
dren m  the  neighborhood  an  opportunity  to 
attend  a  nursery  school  where  the  girls  leani 
in  laboratory  setting  are  very  exciting.  As 
Is  the  program  in  ornamental  horticulture  at 
DouglasvlUe." 


(From  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution, 

Apr.  5,  19681 

LIFE'S  Work:  Strong  Backs  Cannot  Find 

Jobs 

(By  Mary  Kay  Murphy) 

"A  strong  baclt  was  once  marketable."  Dr. 
Martin  Essex,  superintendent  of  Ohio's  pub- 
lic schools,  recently  told  members  of  the 
Georgia  Vocational  Association.  "From  the 
sixth  century  to  the  twentieth,  a  strong  back 
was  the  means  a  man  used  to  earn  his  liv- 
ing But  suddenly  a  new  world  of  automa- 
tion and  technology  has  wiped  out  the  use 
of  a  strong  back. 

••Ours  is  now  an  age  when  muscle  power 
has  become  obsolete.  "Hie  solution  to  finding 
substitute  methods  of  work— work  freed 
from  muscle  power— has  been  put  to  educa- 

What  are  Georgia  educators,  program  de- 
signers and  program  administrators  doing  to 
keep  pace  with  this  change  in  strucmre  from 
Jobs  which  once  required  muscle  power  but 
which  now  require  highly  complex  tech- 
nological skills?  „        , 

At  the  post-secondary  level  In  Georgia, 
many  emerging  vocational  and  occupational 
oaporttuiities  are  available.  .  .,     .„ 

••There  isn't  a  better  place  in  the  state  to 
go  for  technical  education  after  high  school 
than  Georgia's  area  vocational-technical 
schools."  reports  Ed  Bodenhamer.  associate 
state  director  for  vocational  area  programs. 

VALUABLE   COURSES 

"We're  adding  courses  that  Industry  wante 
and  that  our  graduates  will  profit  from  tak- 
ing courses  like  pulpwood  harvesting,  opti- 
cal'technology,  dietetics,  food  service,  dis- 
tributive education.  Such  courses  are  a  key 
in  the  state's  plan  to  train  Georgia's  people 
for  Georgia's  present  and  emerging  Jobs.' 

How  do  employers  In  the  state  feel  about 
graduates  of  the  state's  area  schools?  Are 
they  pleased  with  them  as  employes? 

•We  at  Georgia  Power  Co.  have  been  de- 
llehted  with  the  producte  of  Georgia's  voca- 
tional programs."  reporte  W.  H.  Joiner^  man- 
ager of  industrial  relations  for  Georgia 
Power  "We  have  employed  graduates  of  area 
school's  m  service  skills,  four  this  year  and 
we  have  employed  over  100  graduates  of  the 
two-year  technology  program,  as  well  as 
many  graduates  of  the  stenography  pro- 
grams. We  are  delighted  with  these  graduates 
Ind  we  look  to  them  to  perform  the  tremen- 
dous Job  of  fliung  very  important  places  in 
ovir  indtistry." 

SCHOOLS  DEFINED 

What       are       area       vocational-technical 

schools? 

They  are  tuition-free,  post-secondary 
schools  open  to  high  school  graduates  and 
selected  others— who  want  to  get  the  educa- 
tion they  need  for  the  Jobs  they  want.  Since 
1961  when  the  first  area  school  was  built  in 
Augusta,  the  program  has  had  rapid  growth. 

By  1966.  17  percent  of  the  graduates  of 
Georgia's  high  schools  were  entering  area 
schools  for  their  post-secondary  education. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

And  by  1970,  vocational  education  officials 
expect  the  area  school  enrollment  to  include 
33  per  cent  of  the  state's  high  school 
graduates. 

"In  our  23  area  schools  In  1965-66,"  Boden- 
hamer reported,  "we  enrolled  12,386.  full- 
time  studenta  and  17,240  part-time  studente 
to  prepare  them  with  the  educational  experi- 
ences they  needed  for  the  Jobs  they  wanted. 

"An  additional  69,059  Georgians  were  en- 
rolled in  adult  level  vocational  education 
programs  that  year, "  he  added. 

GROWTH    FORESEEN 

He  also  reported  that  officials  of  the  voca- 
tional education  division  anticipate  an  en- 
rollment of  45.000  in  the  state's  area  schools 
by  1969-70,  with  a  total  investment  In  build- 
ings of  $28,173,492  and  a  total  equipment  in- 
vestment of  over  $20  million  by  1970. 

"WeTe  offering  Georgia's  young  people  an- 
other place  to  go  after  high  school,"  reporte 
Dr.  James  E.  Bottoms,  associate  state  director 
for  vocational  leadership  services. 

"We're  designing  programs  which  fit  the 
needs  of  Georgia's  economic  and  industrial 
growth  and  expansion.  With  the  aid  of  occu- 
pational research,  were  designing  programs 
which  industry  needs  and  which  students 
want." 

What  happens  to  graduates  of  Georgia's 
area  schools? 

According  to  a  recent  survey  of  1965  area 
school  gr.iduates.  a  report  on  the  status  of 
1.522  graduates,  70.8  per  cent  were  employed 
In  the  field  for  which  they  trained  or  In  a 
related  field;  11.6  went  into  the  jrmed  forces; 
6.4  were  employed  in  a  field  for  which  they 
had  not  trained;  5.2  were  enrolled  in  school 
full-time;  3.1  were  not  in  the  labor  force  by 
their  own  choosing;  1.7  were  employed  but 
seeking  other  employment;  and  1.2  were 
employed  part-time. 


REPAY  THEIR  COST 

During  their  first  year  of  employment  after 
graduation  graduates  of  these  tuition- free 
area  schools  return  the  investment  Georgia 
has  made  in  them  in  the  form  of  state  and 
federal  taxes,  according  to  one  area  school 
assistant  program  director. 

"North  Georgia's  graduates  in  1966  aver- 
aged $4,500  annually  on  their  first  Jobs  after 
graduation,"  reported  Jim  Hlgdon,  assistant 
director  at  one  of  Georgia's  two  vocational 
boarding  schools. 

Ultimately,  vocational  education  at  the 
post-secondary  level  in  Georgia  is  a  combina- 
tion of  three  types  of  cooperative  ventures. 

First,  it  Is  a  cooperative  venture  between 
local  programs,  the  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation and  industries  In  Georgia  to  design 
programs  which  Jointly  meet  Industry's  and 
education's  needs. 

•'We  at  Georgia  Power  have  worked  actively 
with  area  schools  In  sponsoring  courses  in 
appliance  repair,"  W.  J.  Joiner  points  out. 
•"When  industry  helps  educators  plan  train- 
ing courses  as  we  have  done.  It  can  then  have 
a  chance  to  be  as  delighted  with  the  resulta 
obtained  In  the  young  men  trained  in  these 
courses  as  we  are." 

COOPERATION 

Second,  vocational  education  at  the  post- 
secondary  level  is  a  cooperative  venture  at 
state  and  federal  levels,  as  in  the  manpower 
training  programs. 

"In  our  manpower  programs,  resulting 
from  passage  of  the  Manpower  Development 
Training  Act  of  1962."  reporte  Linus  Nichols. 
State  Supervisor  of  Manpower  Development 
and  Training,  "the  federal  government,  pro- 
viding 90  per  cent  of  the  financial  support, 
and  the  state  government,  providing  10  per 
cent,  to  train  both  younger  and  older  Geor- 
gians for  jobs  identified  by  the  Labor  de- 
partment as  being  needed  and  important.'" 

Thus,  vocational  education  programs  at 
the  post-secondary  level  such  as  the  man- 
power programs  are  a  third  type  of  coopera- 
tive venture.  The  state  agencies  of  education 
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and  labor  pool  efforts  to  Identify  Job  areas 
and  develop  training  programs  to  best  maxi- 
mize time,  money  and  manpower  invested. 

"We  are  reaching  people  who  haven't  been 
touched  by  other  forms  of  education,"  re- 
ports L.  E.Nichols. 

"We  are  training  those  who  couldn't  be.  or 
weren't,  trained  before.  We  are  taking  people 
with  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grade  educations 
and  after  one  year's  training  finding  them 
able  bo  pass  Uie  GED  equivalency  test  for  high 
school  diploma  certification.  We're  also  tak- 
ing people  with  more  education  but  with 
obsolete  Job  skills  and  through  our  program 
nuiklng  them  employable." 

Certainly,  becavise  of  his  age.  he's  not  a 
typical  MDTA  program  graduate.  But 
Thomas  J.  Mathews  brings  to  the  program 
the  optimistic  spirit  and  insight  character- 
istic of  the  10,000  MDTA  studente  trained  in 
Georgia  since  1964. 

SCHOOLED   AT   AGE   73 

"All  Mr.  Mathews  knew  how  to  do  before 
training  in  radio  according  to  Nichols,  "was 
work  wlUi  his  back.  He  had  spent  a  lifetime 
as  a  railroad  laborer  and  as  he  grew  older. 
he  could  not  keep  that  Job.  Yet,  he  had  not 
trained   for  other  types  of  employment." 

After  two  years  of  steady  unemployment, 
Thomas  J.  Mathews  of  Marietta  enrolled  In 
an  MDTA  training  program.  In  1965,  he  com- 
pleted his  radio  and  TV  appliance  repair 
course  at  DeKalb  Technical  Manpower  Cen- 
ter and  on  his  73rd  birthday,  in  1965,  passed 
the  GED  test. 

In  January  1966,  he  was  employed  in  At- 
lanta in  an  appliance  repair  shop  and  Is.  of 
course,  still  employed  there. 

"Before  this  course,  I  was  a  nobody," 
Mathews  reported. 

"Now  I  am  Mister  Mathews,  technician. 
"I  find  that  I  have  gained  something  at 
school  that  I  could  never  afford  in  my  youth. " 
he  said.  "This  education  has  become  a  boon  In 
my  later  days.  It  has  caused  me  to  want  to  go 
on  trying,  surmounting  the  obstacles  of 
growing  old  and  of  changing  vocations." 


(Prom  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution,  Apr. 

G.  1968] 
Finding   a   Life's   Work:    Voc.\tional    Edu- 
cation Linked  to  Economic  Progress  of 
All 

(By  Mary  Kay  Murphy) 
"The  greater  the  pace  of  change  In  the 
world,  the  more  urgent  It  becomes  for  us  to 
develop  efficiency  In  the  way  our  young  people 
learn,"  reporte  Commissioner  of  Education 
Harold  Howe  II. 

""This  Is  true  because  education  is  a  bridge 
between  man  and  his  work;  it  is  a  bridge  be- 
tween the  present  and  the  future;  it  is  a 
bridge  between  what  we  are  and  what  we  may 
become — as  individuals,  us  a  nation,  as  a 
world. 

"In  reality,  the  way  young  people  learn  to 
learn  determines  to  a  large  extent  the  ad- 
vances we  can  make  from  such  elements  as 
capital,  natural  resources  and  trade." 

Thus,  education  In  Georgia  Is  much  more 
than  an  experience  to  keep  boys  and  girls  off 
the  streets  or  to  keep  them  busy— at  public 
expense — between  their  sixth  and  their  21st 
years. 

Education— general  education  vocatlonal- 
Ized  and  vocational  education  generalized — 
is  directly  linked  to  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  one  man — and  of  all  men;  of  Geor- 
gia— and  of  the  world. 

"Entirely  too  many  youngsters  of  fine  po- 
tentiality m  the  Southeast  are  being  flushed 
down  society's  sewers  to  oblivion  each  years  " 
reporte  Dr.  Felix  Robb.  director  of  the  South- 
ern Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools. 

"They  are  being  aided  and  abetted  by 
schools  and  colleges  that  In  the  past  hundred 
years  have  not  learned  how  to  follow  a  grad- 
uate or  a  drop-out  until  he  Is  meaningfully 
connected  with  the  world  of  %york  and  satU- 
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factorlly  <»  hU  way  aa  a  lifetime  contributing 
member  of  society." 

ABSOCIATZD    G«Ot7PS 

In  bringing  efficiency  to  the  way  young  peo- 
ple learn  and  in  educating  students  and  fol- 
lowing them  until  they  are  meaningfully  em- 
ployed, many  groups  must  work  together  for 
efficient  change,  for  developing  fully  the  eco- 
nomic, education,  and  manpower  resources  of 
Oeorgla. 

First,  vocational  education  program  ad- 
ministrators must  continue  working  to  de- 
velop programs  to  meet  industry's  changing 
and  coming  needs. 

Leaders  of  business  and  industry  have  long 
recognized  the  value  of  locating  their  sites  in 
areas  where  there  Is  access  to  a  network  of 
potential  trained  employes. 

Much  of  the  future  economic  and  man- 
power development  of  Oeorgla  rests  on  the 
ability  of  vocational  education  program  de- 
signers to  meet  Industry's  needs,  and,  in  turn, 
to  meet  students'  needs  In  finding  their  way 
to  work  in  industry's  Jobs. 

In  1965,  according  to  the  Georgia  Board 
of  Industry  and  Trade.  134  new  manufac- 
turing firms  were  developed  in  Georgia,  em- 
ploying 7.649  people,  while  178  firms  ex- 
panded manufacturing  operations,  creating 
6.899  new  jobs. 

JOBS   INCaXASEO 

Between  1964  and  1965.  according  to  the 
Georgia  State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  service 
trades  in  Georgia  added  8,900  Jobs:  retail 
employment  Jumped  17.900;  transportation 
and  uUllties  workers  gained  9,000  Jobs;  gov- 
ernment employes  grew  36,800  In  number. 

Many  Georgia  employers  look  to  Georgia's 
network  of  23  area  vocational-technical 
schools  to  provide  the  technical  and  skilled 
training  potential  which  employes  will  need 
in  addition  to  their  high  school  diplomas. 

"Just  as  there  are  many  kinds  of  employ- 
ment."  reports  Edward  D.  Smith,  president 
of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Atlanu.  "there 
are  many  different  kinds  of  education. 
Technical  education  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant routes  to  greater  opportunity,  to  the 
better  life.  I  cannot  reconunend  too  strongly 
this  route  to  success." 

"Aerospace  »xwk  offers  many  opportunities 
to  young  men  and  women."  reports  W.  A. 
Pulver.  former  president  of  Lockheed- 
Georgia.  "But  to  take  advantage  of  these 
opportunities,  high  school  graduates  must 
be  prepared.  So  I  cannot  stress  too  strongly 
the  absolute  necessity  of  continuing  techni- 
cal and  vocational  training  beyond  the  high 
school  level  for  a  rewarding  career  in 
aerospace." 

roso  omciAL 

■Vocational  training  upon  completion  of 
high  school  Is  an  excellent  start  towards  a 
bright  future."  reports  S.  K.  Cannon,  plant 
manager,  automotive  assembly  division,  Ford 
Motor  Co. 

Because  the  armed  forces  are  often  the 
first  employers  of  vocational  education  grad- 
uates, their  representatives  can  speak  with 
some  authority  for  the  contribution  a  tech- 
nically trained  young  man  can  make  during 
his  tour  of  duty. 

"Vocational-technical  schools  are  of  great 
value  to  the  armed  forces.'"  reports  Atlanta 
area  Army  recruiter  Sgt.  Harold  Taylor.  '"For 
they  help  their  graduates  advance  in  service 
programs  by  giving  them  a  specialty  which 
gives  us  a  chance  to  match  that  specialty  to 
our  offerings." 

Thus.  Georgia's  vocational  education  pro- 
gram administrators  have  a  great  responsi- 
bility m  designing  programs  to  meet  Industry 
and  student  needs. 

Dr.  David  S.  Bushnell  of  the  Bureau  of  Re- 
search. U.S.  Office  of  Educ.xtion.  has  outlined 
the  Office  of  Education's  curriculimi  devel- 
opment effort  viewpoint  which,  he  pointed 
out.  represents  the  views  of  Individuals,  not 
of  a  government  agency 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  designing  vocational  education  cur- 
ricula, Dr.  Bushnell  outlined  the  following 
as  possible  guUlellnea: 

1.  We  cannot  expect  youngsters  to  respond 
adequately  if  they  are  trained  narrowly. 

2.  Youngsters  need  cognitive  skills  such 
as  communication  study  as  well  as  manipu- 
lative skills. 

3.  Yoimgsters  need  more  than  entry  level 
skills. 

4.  Administrators  must  not  separate  voca- 
tional education  from  general  education. 

"We  need  vocationally  trained  students 
with  an  academic  orientation."  Dr.  Bushnell 
said.  For  curriculum  revision.  Dr.  Bushnell 
suggested : 

1.  Integration  of  acadenUc  and  vocational 
education. 

2.  Exposure  of  students  to  the  real  world, 
(possibly  with  work  experiences  for  every 
student  and  with  orientation  to  the  World  of 
work  for  every  student  In  elementary  school 
as  Dr.  Grant  Venn.  USOE,  has  suggested). 

3.  Letting  students  train  for  a  core  of 
skills,  as  well  as  for  entry  level  skills. 

4.  Orienting  student*  to  the  ingredients 
for  getting  along  on  their  Jobs. 

5.  Providing  information  to  students  con- 
cerning their  place  in  politics  and  society. 

In  addition,  vocational  education  program 
administrators  will  want  to  consider  edu- 
cating students  for  increased  use  of  leisure 
time  as  businesses  and  Industries  move  to- 
ward giving  longer  vacations  and  sabbaticals 
every  three  or  four  years. 

"Sociologists  are  pressing  for  a  change  in 
the  education  system  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  leisure,"  a  UPI  report  of  Oct.  9.  1968. 
stated. 

INCREASED   LEISTTRE 

'  'Unless  we  teach  our  children  how  to  cope 
with  increased  leisure,'  their  argument  goes 
on,  the  next  generation  will  turn  out  to  be 
an  army  of  loafers  and  delinquents." "' 

In  working  to  develop  the  programs 
Georgia  needs  for  vocational  education  op- 
portunities related  to  Geortga's  present  and 
emerging  Job  opportunities,  program  ad- 
ministrators are  taking  many  steps. 

"In  June  1966  Georgia  received  a  federal 
grant  to  establish  an  occupational  research 
coordinating  unit."  reports  George  Mulling, 
director  of  vocational  education  In  the  state. 

"This  unit,  one  of  44  in  the  nation,  is 
doing  much  to  bring  the  tools  of  research 
to  development  of  vocational  education 
programs  based  on  need  and  change.  One  of 
the  projects  of  the  unit.  'The  Development 
of  a  Master  Plan  for  Vocational  Education 
in  Georgia  for  the  Next  5  to  10  Years." 
win  do  much  to  focus  the  alms  of  our  pro- 
gram on  the  needs  of  our  people,"  Mulling 
stated. 

In  addition  to  vocational  education  pro- 
gram administrators,  many  others  are  In- 
volved in  planning  for  occupational  program 
needs. 

GROUP  or  AGENCIES 

A  complex  of  agencies,  such  as  the  Census 
Bureau  and  the  Labor  Department,  have  re- 
lated Information  which  is  of  much  use  to 
program  planneers.  The  Board  of  Industry 
and  Trade  is  a  sensitive  barometer  concern- 
ing type«  of  Industry  considering  Georgia  as 
a  location.  The  Georgia  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce is  also  involved  In  such  evaluating 
and  predicting. 

In  addition,  a  wide  array  of  observers  of 
the  scene  are  involved  in  vocational  pro- 
gram planning.  The  skills  of  educators,  both 
academic  and  vocational,  are  involved  In 
bringing  about  program  changes  to  help 
Georgia's  students  find  their  way  to  work. 
Community  members  are  also  Involved.  And 
the  abilities  of  a  professional  corps  of  soci- 
ologists, statisticians,  psychologists,  econo- 
mists and  researchers  can  contribute  much 
to  the  accurate  and  forward  focus  of 
methods  and  means  for  helping  Georlga's 
people — her    young    people    and    her    older 
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people — find  their  way  to  meaningful  work 
In  this  state. 

HUMAN   RESOURCES 

Thus,  with  assistance  from  many  diversely 
related  sources,  vocational  education  program 
administrators  in  Oeorgla  have  the  responsi- 
bility of  cutting  out  a  new  kind  of  education 
for  Georgians  who  will  need  new  and  emerg- 
ing occupational  training  for  the  jobs  they 
hope  to  hold  In  the  last  33  years  of  the  20th 
century  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  21st 
century. 

Much  Is  being  done  to  reshape,  restructure, 
remold  vocational  education  to  meet  the 
changing  needs  of  Georgla"s  people  as  they 
seek  ways  to  find  their  way  to  work  in  a 
highly  Industrialized  and  technological  age. 

The  strongest  nations  In  the  world  look  to 
their  human  resources  as  the  well-spring 
from  which  to  tap  cultural,  economic,  educa- 
tional and  social  contributions. 

America— and  Georgia — can  be  no  different 

"Human  resources  are  more  Important 
than  natural  resources,"  Dr.  Martin  Essex, 
superintendent  of  public  schools  In  Ohio  re- 
ported. "We  must  take  a  lesson  from  Japan. 
We  must  not  follow  the  lead  of  some  of  the 
European  countries  which  have  denied  higher 
education,  technical  education,  to  90  per 
cent  of  their  people,  thus  crippling  their  eco- 
nomic development.'" 

With  her  network  of  vocational  education 
program  opportunities,  Georgia  is  doing 
much  to  build  an  education  bridge  between 
the  present  and  the  future,  between  Geor- 
gians and  their  work. 

This  bridge  Is  the  key.  the  link,  to  the 
economic  development  of  Georgia. 

More  importantly,  it  is  the  key.  the  link, 
to  the  human  resource  development  of  Geor- 
gia, now  and  far  into  the  21st  century. 


BETTER  HEALTH  CARE  FOR  THE 
NATION 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  1.  1968 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  3 
short  years  ago,  we  In  Congress  helped 
to  launch  a  major  assault  on  the  Na- 
tion's three  major  killing  diseases:  heart 
disease,  cancer,  and  stroke. 

We  did  this  by  establishing  regional 
programs  of  cooperation  in  research, 
training,  education,  and  demonstration 
activities  in  patient  care  among  medical 
schools,  clinical  research  institutions, 
and  hospitals. 

In  so  doing,  we  helped  set  in  motion 
the  means  to  achieve  significant  ad- 
vances in  the  prevention,  diagnosis,  and 
treatment  of  these  three  disease  groups 
which  exact  such  a  staggering  toll  on 
human  life  and  suffering. 

I  rise  today  to  support  a  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing as  an  endorsement  to  an  iden- 
tical bill  which  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  recently  re- 
ported out.  Extending  for  another  2  years 
the  regional  and  migrant  medical  pro- 
Eirams  and  allowing  community  mental 
health  centers  to  treat  alcoholics  and 
narcotics  addicts  is  the  essence  of  this 
legislation. 

There  Is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
regional  medical  programs  offer  the  most 
promising  approach  to  federally  assisted 
health  care  ill  the  Nation  today.  That  is 
one  reason  I  am  so  enthusiastic  about 


this  bill  and  the  promise  it  offers  to  bet- 
ter the  health  and  well-being  of  count- 
less thousands  of  Americans. 

Extending  the  program  another  2 
years  by  supporting  this  legislation  Is  a 
vote  to  improve  further  the  health,  med- 
ical education,  and  distribution  of  medi- 
cal care  that  is  presently  being  given  to 
our  citizens. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  pressing 
health  care  needs  met  by  this  legislation 
is  the  extension  of  the  regional  medical 
programs  to  migrant  workers.  I  can  say, 
without  hesitation,  that  without  the 
clinics  provided  under  this  program, 
migrant  workers  would  be  without  any 
health  care  at  all. 

Yet.  their  health  care  needs  are  proven 
to  be  greater  than  that  of  the  general 
populace. 

I  do  not  see  how  we  can  deny  this 
often  neglected  segment  of  our  laboring 
population  the  medical  attention  they 
deserve.  That  is  why  we  cannot,  and 
must  not,  fail  to  support  the  2-year  ex- 
tension of  grants  providing  clinical  care 
for  migrant  laborers  that  this  bill 
extends. 

Another  important  section  found  in 
the  legislation  is  innovative  and  long 
overdue. 

To  me  it  makes  a  lot  of  sense  to  extend 
the  facilities  and  services  of  the  commu- 
nity mental  health  center  to  alcoholics 
and  narcotics  addicts,  as  this  bill  does. 
At  a  time  when  institutions  are  over- 
crowded, and  doctors  overtaxed,  the  ex- 
tension of  personalized  and  more  indi- 
vidual treatment  in  a  friendly,  not  a 
foreign  environment,  may  mean  the  dif- 
ference between  a  recovered  individual 
who  can  rejoin  society  as  a  balanced 
human  being  or  a  sick  person  who  can- 
not find  help. 

Enactment  of  my  bill  would  also  mean 
a  systematized  attack  on  the  treatment 
and  cure  of  alcoholism  and  drug  addic- 
tion throughout  the  United  States.  I  can 
think  of  no  better  way  to  bring  this 
serious  problem  to  the  attention  of  our 
ritizens  than  by  enlisting  their  support 
in  helping  these  people  rejoin  society.  By 
discovering  the  cure,  we  may  also  dis- 
cover and  wipe  out  the  root  causes,  in 
lime,  of  alcoholism  and  drug  addiction 
by  extending  the  facilities  and  services 
of  community  mental  health  centers  to 
those  who  suffer  from  alcoholism  and 
drug  addiction. 

The  provisions  of  this  legislation  that 
I  am  introducing  today  is  clearly  im- 
portant to  the  health  and  well-being  of 
American  citizens  from  all  walks  of  life. 
If  the  regional  medical  programs  have 
established  any  accomplishment  besides 
providing  the  added  health  care  they 
were  designed  to  accomplish,  I  would 
add  only  one  element  that  makes  these 
programs  so  important  to  all  of  us.  That 
ingredient  is  cooperation. 

Dr.  Dwight  L.  Wilbur,  recently  in- 
stalled as  president  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  summed  It  up  well 
at  his  Inauguration  ceremony  when  he 
said: 

Clearly,  RMP  has  stimulated  a  healthy 
.  ;niosphere  of  voluntary  cooperative  review 
(.:  current  health  programs  and  a  refreshing 
.'.iilingness  to  express  self  criticism  of  a 
constructive  type. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

He  further  emphasized: 

Tlie  medical  profession,  at  the  beginning 
of  1968,  is  probably  more  deeply  involved  in 
the  planning  process  to  determine  the  nature 
of  the  Regional  Medical  programs  than  It 
has  been  In  the  planning  of  any  previous 
Federal  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  the  Ingredients  to  pro- 
vide our  citizens  valuable  health  care  are 
offered  in  the  legislation  I  am  introduc- 
ing today. 

Together,  the  Ingredients  make  this 
legislation  an  Important  answer  to  the 
health  care  needs  of  our  Nation,  and  I 
urge  your  support  for  its  immediate 
passage. 
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BUILDING    FRIENDSHIPS    IN    THE 
AMERICAS 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 


OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  1,  1968 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
26,  the  World  Affairs  Council  of  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa.,  sponsored  a  daylong  forum 
on  Latin  America,  at  which  Ambassador 
Sol  M.  Linowltz,  U.S.  representative  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States,  was 
the  principal  speaker. 

In  his  address,  Ambassador  Linowitz 
outlined  the  principal  objectives  of  our 
policies  in  Latin  America,  and  gave  a 
progress  report  on  the  programs  and  ef- 
forts to  promote  rapid  economic  growth 
in  the  area  and  a  better  life  for  its  people. 
I  feel  that  this  excellent  .statement, 
delivered  before  this  very  important  con- 
ference of  business,  Industrial,  and  civic 
leaders,  deserves  our  attention : 

Building  Friendships  in  the  Americas 
(Address  by  Ambassador  Sol  M.  Lino- 
witz, U.S.  representative,  Organization  of 
.American  States,  before  14th  World  Af- 
fairs Forum,  sponsored  by  the  World 
Affairs  Council  of  PitUburgh,  June  26. 
1968) 

I  am  grateful  for  your  Invitation,  and 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  report 
to  you  about  the  United  States  policy  In 
Latin  America.  I  do  so  at  a  time  when  the 
foreign  affairs  spotlight  Is  focxised  not  on 
this  hemisphere,  but  on  events  in  Southeast 
Asia  and,  of  course,  on  the  talks  relating  to 
them  that  are  underway  in  Paris.  But  I  speak 
to  you  out  of  a  deep  conviction  that  our 
stake  in  Latin  America  is  vital  to  our  future, 
and  that  what  happens  there  is  directly  re- 
lated to  the  overriding  challenge  of  our  day — 
the  attainment  of  a  lasting  peace  with  justice 
everywhere. 

There  was  a  period  not  too  long  ago  when 
Latin  American  policy  was  a  makeshift  af- 
fair, when  our  chief  foreign  policy  Interests 
focused  on  vlrtuallv  every  area  of  the  world 
except  the  one  closest  to  us  geographically, 
historically  and  traditionally.  Today,  under 
President  Johnson,  we  are  facing  up  to  the 
harsh  reality  that  Latin  America  literally 
stands  at  the  crossroads.  Either  it  will  jield 
Its  poverty  and  underdevelopment  to  the 
constructive  forces  of  peaceful  revolution  and 
change  or  thev  will  Ignite  the  violent  revolu- 
tion and  chaos  that  are  their  inevitable  suc- 
cessors. 

The  Johnson  Policy  in  Latin  America  is 
no  stop-gap  action,  no  hurried  response  to 
an  explosive  situation,  but  one  that  has  taken 
its  place  among  this  nation's  most  vital  com- 
mitments. For  we  know  that  by  helping  Latin 
America    to    modernize    and    become    eco- 


nomically stable  and  viable,  we  help  our- 
selves, too,  and  the  entire  cause  of  ireedom 
and  democracy.  Latin  America  is  our  test- 
ing ground  not  for  tomorrow  but  today,  and 
it  iff  my  conviction  that  we  are  now  in  the 
right  place,  at  the  right  time,  and  with  the 
right    program. 

But  precisely  what  Is  our  policy  In  Latin 
America?  I  can  think  of  no  better  answer 
to  that  question  than  to  read  to  you  the 
Charter  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States.  Its  goals,  its  hopes  for  the  present. 
Its  aspirations  lor  the  future  express  fully 
all  we  strive  for  today  In  the  Americas— a 
hemisphere  in  which  all  people  respect  their 
neighbors  and  share  in  the  blessing  of  plenty 
that  Is  the  heritage  of  the  New  World. 

This  is  the  aim,  too.  of  the  Alliance  lor 
Progress,  and  OAS  Charter  Amendments  to 
which  the  United  States  recently  subscribed 
make  It  possible  for  the  OAS  to  work  more 
effectively  for  the  attainment  of  Us  goals 
and  aspirations.  In  so  doing  the  OAS  will 
advance  the  entire  cause  of  international 
cooperation — peaceful  cooperation  and 
change — and  a  better  life  for  all  men  and  na- 
tions no  matter  what  their  hemisphere. 

It  is  here  that  I  believe  the  OAS  has  its 
greatest  role  to  play  in  the  building  of 
friendships  among  all  nations  in  the  inter- 
American  system.  And  as  President  John- 
son has  pointed  out.  the  inter-American  sys- 
tem "has  always  been  a  trail  blazer  in  the 
quest  for  a  better  world." 

It  has  pioneered  procedures  for  the  peace- 
ful settlement  of  disputes:  and  there  have 
been  no  armed  conflicts  between  members 
of  the  American  community  for  more  than 
30  years. 

It  has  developed  the  modern  concept  of 
collective  security. 

It  is  purstiing  the  goal  of  representative 
democracy. 

It  has  Inspired  the  countries  of  Latin 
America  to  present  to  the  world  a  model  for 
preventing  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

It  Is  demonstrating  that  nations  can  put 
aside  historic  fears  and  sectional  rivalries  to 
work  together  for  their  common  good. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  has  its  root*  in 
this  work  and  In  the  yearnings  of  the  Latin 
American  people  for  economic  and  social 
Justice.  And  in  the  final  analysis,  as  the 
President  has  said,  our  policy  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica will  be  Judged  by  how  closely  and  suc- 
cessfully we  identify  ourselves  with  tliese 
yearnings  of  a  people  seeking  to  live  In  free- 
dom and  with  dignity. 

This  is  what  we  seek,  too,  and  In  pursuit  of 
it  the  Johnson  Policy  has  developed  certain 
fundamental  guide  lines: 

It  places  us  at  the  side  of  the  people  of 
Latin  America  as  they  take  the  leadership 
in  building  a  new  society. 

It  recognizes  that  the  problems  faced  by 
the  people  of  New  York,  Chicago  and  Los 
Angeles  differ  only  in  degree  from  those  con- 
fronting the  people  of  the  large  clUes  of 
Latin  America:  and  that  the  Alliance  must, 
therefore,  be  part  of  a  continent-wide  effort 
in  which  the  people  of  all  the  countries — 
North  and  South  alike— learn  from  each 
other  even  as  they  help  each  other. 

It  emphasizes  multilateral  cooperation, 
such  as  reflected  in  our  work  with  the  OAS" 
Inter-American  Committee  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  or  CIAP  (as  it  is  known  from 
its  initials  in  Spanish)  in  laying  down  crite- 
ria for  the  allocation  of  Alliance  funds,  in- 
cluding our  own. 

It  seeks  to  resolve  disputes  by  peaceful 
means,  and  to  find  a  way  that  will  avoid  un- 
necessary mlliUry  expenditures  which  divert 
resources  from  urgent  social  and  economic 
purposes. 

In  the  words  of  President  Johnson,  we  are 
now  following  a  policy  which  "calls  tor  rev- 
olutionary change — within  a  democratic 
framework — of  economic,  social  and  poUUcal 
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tnatltuUons  to  permit  the  full  participation 
of  the  people  in  all  aspects  of  naUonal  life." 
Fourteen  months  ago  he  met  with  the 
PrealdenU  of  the  other  American  Republics 
at  Punta  del  Bste  to  chart  new  directions 
for  the  Alliance.  It  Is  eesenUal.  I  believe,  to 
look  at  these  14  months  to  gain  the  proper 
perapecUve  of  what  the  Alliance  is  accom- 
plUblng.  I  would  not  wish  to  overwhelm 
you  with  facts  and  flgures.  but  there  are  a 
few  that.  I  believe,  contribute  to  thU  per- 
spective. 

P'ood  production  in  Latin  America  diulng 
1967  showed  an  overall  mcrease  of  8  percent 
over  1966.  with  farms  producing  food  at 
twice  the  rate  of  new  mouths  to  feed. 

The  Inter-Amerlcan  Cultural  Council  has 
approved  a  program  and  Special  Fund  to 
modernize  teaching  methods  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, and  to  forge  regional  cooperation  in  sci- 
ence and  technology  for  development;  over- 
all since  the  Alliance,  central  and  federal 
government  outlays  for  education  in  Latin 
America  have  increased  by  more  than  50 
percent. 

.\ddltlonal  resources  for  the  Inter-Amerl- 
can Development  Bank  and  the  Central 
American  Bank  for  Economic  Integration 
have  enabled  these  institutions  to  finance 
more  roadft.  power  projects  and  telecommu- 
nications to  draw  the  people  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica closer  together.  And  Just  recently  five 
nations  agreed  to  work  together  to  develop 
the  vast  area  drained  by  the  Rio  de  la  Plata, 
an  agreement  of  vast  importance  and  impli- 
cations for  the  future. 

With  the  organization  of  the  Andean  De- 
velopment Corporation,  the  Guvemments  of 
Bolivia,  Chile,  Colombia.  Ecuador.  Peru  and 
Venezuela  have  taken  an  important  step 
toward  a  Common  Market  for  all  of  Latin 
America. 

The  Central  American  Common  Market 
and  the  Latin  American  Free  Trade  Area 
have  established  a  consultaUve  mechanism 
looking  toward  gradual  combination  of  the 
two  trading  areas  into  the  Latin  .•Vmerlcan 
Common  Market. 

The  International  Coffee  Agreement,  fur- 
ther strengthened  by  the  creation  of  a  Cof- 
fee Diversification  Fund,  holds  the  promise 
of  protection  against  disastrous  price  fluc- 
tuations. 

The  Inter-Amerlcan  Export  Promotion 
Center,  by  stimulating  the  sale  of  Latin 
American  manufactured  products,  will  in- 
crease foreign- trade  earnings  and  thus  pro- 
vide more  Jobs  and  higher  income  for  more 
people. 
In  addition: 

Since  1961  the  United  States  has  put  $7 
billion.  700  minion  at  the  service  of  the  Alli- 
ance or  6.7  percent  of  the  total  Alliance  In- 
vestment of  $115  bllUon.  Of  this  amount.  88 
percent  has  been  invested  by  the  Latin 
Americans  themselves,  with  the  rest  being 
divided  between  the  United  States  and  other 
sources,  a  statistic  that  points  up  the  least 
known  fact  about  the  Alliance — that  its  self- 
help  feature  la  stronger  than  any  program 
of  assistance  anywhere  In  the  world. 

In  the  past  lour  years  also,  the  average 
per  capita  growth  rate  In  Latin  America  has 
more  than  doubled,  from  nine-tenths  of  one 
percent  to  two  and  two-tenths  percent. 

Eiirollment  In  primary  schools  has  in- 
creased by  almost  12  million  students,  a  50 
percent  Increase  over  pre-AlUance  days;  in 
secondary  school  enrollment  It  Is  up  by  100 
percent,  or  close  to  2  million  students. 

Nearly  half  a  million  land  titles  have  been 
distributed  and  about  700.000  families  have 
been  settled  or  resettled  since  1961  in  col- 
onization or  land   tltUng  programs. 

Tax  collections,  which  rose  $489  million  In 
the  1961  through  1963  period,  increased  from 
$489  mllUon  to  nearly  $3  bilUon  during  the 
1964  to  1967  period. 

There  Is  no  question,  of  course,  that  the 
Alliance  has  a  long  way  to  go  before  It  ac- 
complishes Its  goals  of  providing  a  better  life 
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for  Latin  America's  growing  population— 
that  much  more  must  be  done  to  meet  the 
needs  of  education  of  the  young  and  to 
eliminate  adult  Illiteracy— that  progress  in 
agrarian  reform  has  been  mixed  and  that 
there  must  be  greater  acoompllshmento  in 
agricultural  production  to  keep  up  with  the 
population  increase — that  there  Is  a  dire 
need  for  more  housing  units  to  cope  with 
urban  blight.  Here  and  in  so  many  more 
areas,  needs  keep  growing  and  the  people  of 
LftUn  America,  as  they  know,  must  intensUy 
their  efforts  to  meet  them 

But  our  studies  show  that  Alliance  member 
governments  are  spending  much  more  today 
on  such  Items  as  education,  housing  and  so- 
cial services.  And  the  facts  here-  us  some  of 
the  figures  I  have  cited— are  Impressive. 
There  have  been  more  tax  reforms,  more  land 
reforms,  more  schools  built  more  studenM 
trained,  more  roads  built,  more  new  Institu- 
tions created  In  Latin  America  In  the  past 
7  years  under  the  Alliance  for  Progress  than 
during  aaiy  previous  decade.  In  land  tenure. 
lax  reform,  and  administrative  reform  there 
has  i>een  greater  progress  during  the  past  six 
and  a  half  years  than  in  the  previous  twenty- 
five. 

While  such  investments  In  the  human  sec- 
tor do  not.  of  course,  produce  the  spectacular 
results  Infrastructure  investmente  do.  and 
while  thev  are  not  reflected  in  present  gross 
national  product  growth  flgures.  they  are,  I 
believe,  the  .surest  guarantee  of  continued  de- 
velopment in  the  years  to  come.  And  they  do 
reinforce  the  deeply  significant  fact  that  the 
development  of  Latin  America  Is  greater  than 
Its  growth. 

This.  then.  Is  the  perspective  with  which 
the  Alliance  must  be  viewed— one  which 
bluntly  recognizes  that  potential  tor  violent 
revolution  still  exists  in  the  sordid  slums  and 
In  the  barkward  villages  of  Latin  America 
where  neglect  remains  greater  than  the  ef- 
fort to  overcome  it.  It  is  a  perspective  that 
understands  the  Alliance  Is  no  miracle 
worker  but  rather  one  of  history's  great  so- 
cial experiments  designed  to  telescope  years 
of  development  and  create  worthwhile  Uvea 
for  people  whose  hopes  and  aspirations  merit 
every  assistance  we  are  capable  of  rendering. 
And  it  Is  a  perspective  that  takes  the  long 
view  and  will  not  be  discouraged  by  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  task. 

Its  magnitude  is  best  exemplified,  perhaps, 
by  the  distance  yet  to  be  traversed  from  the 
neighborhood  of  the  average  citizen — the  man 
who  win  ultimately  decide  the  future  of  the 
Alliance  and  of  the  continent — to  the  Com- 
mon Market  that  the  Latin  American  Presi- 
dents agreed  to  establish  when  they  met  at 
Punta  del  Elste.  I  believe  It  Is  the  shortest 
way  to  the  better  life  he  seeks.  I  believe 
therefore,  that  the  agreement  to  press  for- 
ward with  the  economic  Integration  of  the 
continent,  the  LaUn  American  Common 
Market,  was  not  only  historic  In  every  sense 
of  the  word,  but  that  It  will  yet  be  remem- 
bered as  one  of  the  most  Important  Interna- 
tional developments  In  the  decade  of  the 
sixties. 

Before  a  Latin  American  Common  Market 
becomes  reality,  however,  there  are  roads 
that  must  be  built,  rivers  tamed,  transport 
unified,  basic  industries  constructed.  All  this 
and  so  much  more  remains  to  be  done  before 
the  physical  and  economic  integration  ol 
the  continent  Is  an  accomplished  fact.  In- 
deed, as  the  President  pointed  out  recently, 
high  In  the  Andes  and  deep  In  the  forest  and 
Jungles  and  deserts  of  the  continent,  vast 
resources  remain  to  be  tapped  and  more  to 
be  discovered. 

Accordingly,  he  has  proposed  that  "the 
time  is  here  and  the  time  Is  now  for  us  to 
prepare  a  plan,  a  specific  blue  print  for  carry- 
ing forward  this  gigantic  enterprise— an  en- 
terprise that  Is  capable  of  uniting  the  con- 
tinent with  roads  and  river  systems,  with 
power  grids  and  pipelines,  and  with  trans- 
port and  telephone  communications." 
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And  he  has  suggested  to  the  other  Pres- 
idents of  the  Latin  American  Republics  that 
they  establish  a  high  level  task  force  "the 
finest  collection  of  planners  that  we  can 
bring  together,  under  the  leadership  of  a  dis- 
tinguished Latin  American,  to  prepare  a  five- 
year  plan  for  speeding  up  the  physical  inte- 
gration of  our  own  hemisphere." 

This  suggestion  of  the  President  Is  now  in 
the  process  of  being  Implemented  and  when 
It  Is.  it  win  add  another  dimension  to  our 
policy  of  friendship  for  Latin  America— a 
policy  for  multilateral  action  unequalled.  I 
believe,  since  the  establishment  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations. 

A  Common  Market  .  .  .  road  and  harbor 
and  telecommunications  projects  .  .  .  region- 
al programs  in  education,  science  and  tech- 
nology ...  a  Latin  American  educational 
television  network  .  .  .  new  approaches  to 
old  population  problems  .  .  .  plloneerlng 
agricultural  programs  .  .  all  these  and 
more  are  now  the  manifestation  not  only 
of  our  multilateral  approach,  but  perhaps 
even  more  important,  of  the  multilateral  ap- 
proach of  our  bister  republics  In  the  hemi- 
sphere. It  has  strengthened  old  friendships, 
lessened  old  grievances,  and  It  la  the  prom- 
ise of  new  progress  to  come. 

In  this  connection  I  would  stress  that  the 
Charter  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  states 
it  is  established  "on  the  basic  principle  that 
free  men  working  through  the  Institution  of 
representative  democracy  can  best  satlsly 
man's  aspiration."  It  Is  not  going  too  far  to 
say  that  the  future  of  the  Alliance  will,  to  a 
large  extent,  therefore,  depend  on  the  effort 
of  progressive  democratic  governments  and 
their  leaders  to  realize  the  full  potential  ol 
this  historic  development  In  multilateral  co- 
operation. 

It  is  an  effort  that  demands  searching 
social  and  economic  changes — changes  that 
may  create  temporary  dislocations.  We  must 
learn  not  only  to  live  with  this  kind  of 
change — peaceful  change — but  to  encourage 
It  to  Its  fullest  expression.  Only  as  Its  tempo 
increases  will  the  potential  for  violence 
decrease. 

But  when  all  Is  said  and  done,  the  future  of 
the  AUlance  will  depend  not  on  the  poUtl 
clans  or  government  oflBcials  from  North  or 
South  America.  It  will  depend  on  the  little 
man.  particularly  the  young  man  and  the 
young  woman.  Three-fifths  of  the  people  ci 
the  Latin  America  are  under  24  years  of  age. 
and  their  numbers  keep  growing.  They  are 
Intensely  proud  of  their  countries  and  thev 
do  not  need  to  be  told  how  important  it  i.s 
for  them  to  build  democratic  societies  that 
Insure  their  people  the  greatest  degree  ol 
freedom.  Individual  dignity  and  opportunity. 
They  are  determined  to  do  so — with  or  with- 
out us — for  these  are  the  people  who  are 
searching  to  express  themselves  in  a  revolu- 
tion for  social  Justice.  The  Alliance  must  take 
root  in  their  hearts  and  in  their  minds.  It 
must  become  their  personal  revolution. 

We  owe  It  to  them  and  to  ourselves  there- 
fore to  strengthen  the  cultural  ties  between 
us — ties  leading  to  the  better  undersunding 
that  is  so  essential,  in  my  Judgment,  to  the 
ultimate  success  of  the  AUlance.  And  this 
understanding.  Incidentally,  must  Include 
recognition  that  If  the  Alliance  is,  Anally,  to 
succeed.  It  must  be  not  the  symbol  of  any 
hand-out  from  a  rich  neighbor  to  a  poor  one 
but  the  symbol  of  friendship  between  equals. 
the  unfurled  banner  of  our  mutual  aspira- 
tion for  human  worth. 

I  think  we  have  learned  in  our  country  in 
such  fields  as  race  relations  and  tolerance 
among  religious  groups  that  sympathy  and 
understanding — and  friendship — are  the  re- 
sult of  personal  contact,  of  people  rubbing 
shoulders,  learning  about  each  other  In  the 
heat  of  contact  and  discussion. 

What  we  must  learn  then,  about  Latin 
America  is  that  Its  people  are  dedicated  to 
dignity  and  purpose.  They  in  turn  must  learn 


that  we  stand  with  the  men  of  vision  In  their 
hemisphere,  with  those  who  beUeve  hunger, 
disease  and  illiteracy  can  be  ended,  wltti 
those  who  are  certain  the  entrenchment  of 
the  oligarchies  and  the  privileged  few  can  be 
ended  peacefully,  with  those  who  are  striving 
for  a  unified  continent  in  which  the  govern- 
ments are  committed  to  democracy,  reform 
and  progress.  They  must  learn  that  their 
aims  are  our  alms,  their  future  our  future. 
ThU  I  beUeve,  Is  the  only  way  to  win  the 
friendship  of  the  Latin  American  university 
students,  and  Indeed  all  the  young  people 
who  have  been  and  are  such  vital  features  of 
Latin  American  cultural,  social  and  political 

development.  t«^o.«h 

Time  however,  is  not  on  otir  side.  Indeed, 
we  see  in  our  own  cities  of  the  United  States 
how  desperate  citizens  have  by-passed  the 
democratic  process  as  they  have  sought  other 
avenues  to  bring  their  plight  to  public  atten- 
tion and  action.  But  there  Is  hope,  too.  In  the 
restlessness  In  America— North  and  South. 
There  is  the  hope  of  people  on  the  move  to 
;i  better  tomorrow,  of  people  not  satisfied 
with  mere  tolerance  of  one  another  but 
searching  out  new  strength,  new  unity,  new 
creativity  and  new  friendships  in  their 
diversity.  _,       .  .    ,„, 

And  we  do  not  sense  here  a  good  giude  for 
the  wider  world  we  seek— a  world  not  less  but 
more  diverse,  a  world  In  which  the  peace 
must  be  secured  by  Justice  and  ruled  by  law? 
Nations  may  work  separately  to  send  a 
man  to  the  moon,  but  they  must  work  col- 
lectively to  attain  peace,  to  send  Individual 
dignity  into  the  lives  of  every  person  who 
shares  the  fragile  crust  of  our  world.  And  a 
world  society  that  learns,  finally,  to  conquer 
the  inner  space  of  its  conflict  and  poverty 
will  soar  to  the  stars  and  beyond. 

We  are  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  peril- 
ous Journey.  If  we  would  complete  It,  our 
effort— the  effort  of  all  mankind— must  not 
be  one  that  intensifies  in  crisis  and  subsides 
m  calm.  It  must  be  one  that  will  press  for- 
ward patiently  and  compassionately  until 
the  promise  of  individual  freedom  and  equal 
dignity  Is  fulfilled  in  a  world  of  peace.  It  Is  to 
this  end  that  the  Johnson  Policy  In  Latin 
America  is  dedicated.  Success  there  will  give 
freedom  a  new  ring  everywhere.  We  have  the 
means  and  the  resources.  We  must  also  have 
the  will  and  the  perspective  to  see  it  through. 
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and  helping  to  make  known  to  the  gen- 
eral public  those  who  have  socialistic 
tendencies  and  who  are  lacking  in  dedi- 
cation toward  those  ideals  that  have 
made  our  Nation  great.  ^    .     ^^  ^ 

I  wish  to  express  my  sincere  desire  that 
this  organization  wiU  have  many  more 
years  of  useful  service  as  we  labor  to- 
gether to  return  commonsense  to  our 
land  and  restore  America  to  a  position 
of  respect  in  the  remaining  part  of  this 
third  quarter  of  the  20th  century. 


TENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  ACA 

HON.  JAMES  V.  SMITH 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  1.  1968 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, there  is  strong  evidence  of  a  con- 
certed movement  toward  liberalism  and 
the  rejection  of  tried  and  proven  princi- 
ples throughout  society  today.  This  path 
is  a  dangerous  one:  it  is  necessary  that 
we  maintain  a  watchful  eye  on  this  sit- 
uation, especially  as  it  affects  the  issues 
confronting  the  Congress  and  our  Nation. 
The  Amei  icans  for  Constitutional  Ac- 
tion, or  ACA,  as  it  is  commonly  referred 
to,  has  performed  an  outstanding  service 
in  keeping  Americans  informed  of  the 
leading  issues  and  evaluating  the  records 
of  those  who  serve  in  the  Congress.  The 
10-year  service  record  of  ACA  is  esteemed 
by  those  who  revere  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  as  the  second  most 
precious  document  penned  by  the  hand 
of  man.  I  believe  the  contribution  ACA 
has  made  has  assisted  greatly  toward 
maintaining  a  more  stable  Government 


SELECTIVE  COLONIALISM 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  1,  196S 
Mr  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Soviet  Union  makes  another  question- 
able diplomatic  overture  to  the  United 
States,  let  us  keep  in  mind  the  complete 
autocratic  dictatorial  nature  of  that 
regime,  and  especially  the  fact  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  the  world's  only  major 
colonial  power. 

Therefore,  I  feel  that  the  interview 
conducted  in  Chicago  by  Dean  Manion, 
over  the  facilities  of  the  Manion  Forum, 
with  Dr.  Petras  P.  Dauzvardis,  counsel 
general  of  Lithuania,  and  the  Captive 
Nations  Resolution,  are  of  special  sig- 
nificance at  this  time. 
SELECTIVE    Colonialism:    U.N.    Colonialism 
Commission  Ignores  Plight  of  Baltic  States 
Dean  Manion.  There  Is  a  large  body  of 
American  opinion  which   Is  calling   for  our 
withdrawal    from    Viet    Nam    on    whatever 
terms  are  possible.  The  consequences  of  such 
a  withdrawal  to  us.  we  are  told,  would  be 
very  beneficial   from   many  standpoints.  All 
of  these  alleged  benefits  that  would  flow  to 
us  from  puUlng  out  are  debatable,  of  course_ 
Without  passing  Judgment  on  any  one  ol 
them,    however,    another    question    arises: 
What  would  be  the  effect  of  our  withdrawal 
on  the  people  of  South  Viet  Nam?  It  goes 
without  the  saying.  I  think,  that  if  American 
forces  were  withdrawn  now.  South  Viet  Nam 
would  very  soon  become  a  captive  nation  and 
be   added   to   the  23   formerly   independent 
nations    of    the    world    now    occupied    and 
centrally  controlled  by  world  Communism. 

What  is  it  like  to  be  one  of  these  captive 
nations?  What  happens  to  the  population 
when  a  formerly  free  and  formerly  independ- 
ent nation  is  taken  over  by  the  Com- 
munists? What  kind  of  life  could  the  people 
of  South  Viet  Nam  expect  if  we  deserted 
them  now? 

With  me  here  at  the  microphone  is  Dr. 
Petras  P.  Dauzvardis,  the  Counsel  General 
of  Lithuania,  whose  offices  are  in  Chicago, 
Illinois.  Lithuania,  formerly  independent,  is 
now  a  Communist  captive  nation.  I  want  Dr. 
Dauzvardis  to  tell  us  what  changes  this  cap- 
tivity has  made  in  Lithuanian  life. 

Dr.   Dauzvardis.   welcome   to   the   Manion 

Forum.  .     T 

Dr  Dauzvardis.  Thank  you  very  much.  I 
am  very  happy  to  be  on  the  Manion  Forum 
program.  ^  ,, 

Dean  Manion.  First  of  all.  Doctor,  tell  us 
a  little  bit  about  Lithuania.  You  are  celebrat- 
ing now  the  50th  anniversary  of  your  inde- 
pendence as  a  nation,  is  that  It? 

Dr.  Dauzvardis.  Yes,  we  are  celebrating  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  restoration  of  Lith- 
uania's independence.  Lithuania  Is  much 
older  than  50  years.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
first  King  of  Lithuania  was  crowned  in  1253. 
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Lithuania  existed  as  an  Independent  coun- 
try for  500  years.  The  first  time  that  Uth- 
uania  was  occupied  by  the  Russians,  or 
Czarist  Russia,  was  In  1795,  and  It  was  under 
Russian  occupation  lor  120  years.  But,  as  a 
result  of  the  First  World  War  Lithuania  be- 
came an  independent  Republic  and  flour- 
ished during  the  brief  period  of  time  be- 
tween the  two  world  wars. 

Dean  Manion.  When  did  we  recognize  the 
restored  Independence  of  your  government? 
Dr.  Dauzvardis.  Uthuanla  was  recognized 
by  the  United  States  in  1922  and  it  also  be- 
came a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations 
and  other  international  organizations.  Lith- 
uania's 20  years  of  increasingly  prosperous. 
Independent  life  was  cut  short  abruptly 
when,  as  a  direct  result  of  secret  Soviet-Nazi 
agreements  of  August  23  and  September  28, 
1939,  Lithuania  was  invaded  and  occupied 
by  the  Red  army  in  June,  1940.  It  was  then 
strictly  and  forcibly  incorporated  into  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Dean  Manion.  And  the  Soviet  Union  has 
continued  to  occupy  and  subjugate  Lith- 
uania ever  since? 

Dr.  Dauzvardis.  With  three  years  interrup- 
tion. In  1941  Nazi  Germany  occupied  Lith- 
uania at  the  outbreak  of  their  hostility  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  held  it  until  1944.  In 
1944  Russia  came  back  with  .all  severity  and 
nationalization  and  collectivization  of  farms. 
Lithuanians  were  very,  very  much  opposed. 
They  even  took  to  arms  to  fight  Russian  sup- 
pression  and  oppression,   and   at   that  time 
there  were  additional  mass  deportations,  par- 
ticularly of  farmers:  the  number  varies  from 
three  to  four  hundred  thousand  Lithuani- 
ans—young  i)eople,  old  people  and  children- 
deported  to  Siberia  and  other  parts  of  Rus- 
sia. The  major  part  of  them  perished  there. 
Dean   Manion.  What  effect  did  the  Rus- 
sian occupation  have  upon  the  personal  lives 
and     property     rights     of     the     people     of 
Lithuania? 


LITHUANIA  BECOMES  SLAVE  STATE 

Dr  Dauzvardis.  All  their  rights  pertaining 
10  propertv  were  abolished.  The  land  was  na- 
tionalized.' made  property  of  the  state.  Busi- 
nesses also  were  nationalized  and  taken 
away  from  the  people  so  that  nothing  was 
left  to  the  people  as  far  as  property  is  con- 
cerned. Even  human  rights  and  freedoms 
were  taken  away.  People  were  made  virtual 
slaves  of  the  state. 

Dean  Manion.  Dr.  Dauzvardis,  what  about 
interference  with  religion  and  religious  prac- 
tice In  Lithuania?  I  understand  that  Lithu- 
ania Is  largely  a  Catholic  country  whereas 
the  other  Baltic  States.  Estonia  and  Latvia, 
are  largely  Protestant.  Was  there  general  In- 
terference with  the  practice  of  religion  in 
all  of  the  Baltic  countries — CathoUc  and 
Protestant? 

Dr  Dauzvardis.  Yes,  very  much  so,  and 
they  did  not  differentiate  Catholic  from 
Protestant  or  other  religions.  They  treat  every 
religion  in  the  same  way  and  they  inter- 
fered very  much  with  religion.  Church  prop- 
erties were  taken  away  and  those  properties 
were  leased  to  the  people  and  exorbitant  ren- 
tals were  assessed  upon  properties  and  on 
priests  etc.  Now,  many  churches  have  been 
taken  'away  or  closed  and  converted  Into 
warehouses,  movie  houses,  art  gaUeries  and 
even  museums  of  atheism.  So,  religion  is 
very,  very  much  oppressed  and  considered  as 
a  crime  against  the  state. 

Dean  Manion.  The  Russians  maintain, 
whenever  they  are  charged  with  this,  that 
everybody  is  free  to  be  religious  if  they  want 
to   What's  your  answer  to  that? 

Dr  Dauzvardis.  They  have  a  double  talk 
with'  respect  to  everything.  They  say  one 
thing  but  do  an  entirely  different  thing. 
There  Is  a  provision  in  the  Constitution  that 
religion  is  free,  but  actually  it  Is  not  free.  It 
is  severely  prosecuted  and  a  young  man  work- 
ing lor  the  government,  if  it  is  ;iscertalned 
that  he  goes  to  church,  would  be  either  dis- 
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charged  from  hJ«  position  or  reduced  to 
lower  rank. 

Dean  Manion.  What  U  the  difference  In 
the  status  of  the  Baltic  Nations  which  are 
captive  nations  and  the  so-called  satellite 
states  like  Hungary  and  Poland  and  Ru- 
mania, etc  ? 

Dr  Dauzvardis.  Well.  Lithuania.  Latvia  and 
Estonia  are  Incorporated  into  the  Soviet 
Union  and  made  part  and  parcel  of  the 
Soviet  Union  They  are  actual  colonies  of 
Russia.  They  are  controlled  entirely  by  Mos- 
cow, and  as  far  as  Moscow  or  the  Kremlin  Is 
concerned  they  are  their  territories.  Lithu- 
ania and  Latvia  have  no  independent  gov- 
ernment, whereas  satellites,  at  least  nomi- 
nally, are  Independent.  They  have  their  gov- 
ernments, they  have  their  representation 
abroad — everything  Is  Communist  In  reality, 
of  course.  The  Baltic  States  and  satellite 
states  are  ruled  by  Communist  dictatorships 
and  the  Soviet  Union  but  factually  there  Is 
a  difference. 

Now  Lithuania.  Latvia  and  Estonia  are  In 
a  weaker  position  because  those  Communist 
regimes  have  no  representation  abroad. 
Those  states  are  represented  by  prewar  rep- 
resentatives of  Independent  countries.  non- 
Communist.  Whereas  satellites  are  repre- 
sented by  the  Communists.  Furthermore 
satellites  Rave  representation  In  the  UN. 
but  Lithuania  and  Latvia  do  not  have.  So 
as  far  as  the  present  situation  Is  concerned. 
I  would  say  that  the  satellite  states  are 
going  through  the  period  similar  to  that 
through  which  Baltic  State*  went  from  the 
date  of  occupation  to  the  date  of  Incorpora- 
tion. 

Dcan  Manion.  Now  Doctor,  you  have  ex- 
plained very  clearly  that  the  Baltic  States, 
including  Lithuania,  have  been  made  col- 
onies of  the  Soviet  Union.  You  have  no  rep- 
resentation, for  Instance,  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. You  have  been  wiped  off  the  map  for 
all  practical  purposes.  What  about  the 
United  Nations  Colonialism  Commission  that 
Investigates  colonialism  all  over  the  world? 
Haven't  they  paid  any  attention  to  the 
Baltic  States? 

A    PARADOX 

Dr.  Dauzvardis.  Regardless  of  the  fact  that 
we.  the  Baits  have  appealed  to  the  United 
Nations,  and  ree  Lithuanians.  Latvians  and 
Estonians  ha\e  appealed  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, asking  It  to  Investigate  the  situation 
of  the  Baltic  States,  they  did  not  do  any- 
thing. It  Is  rather  paradoxical  that  It  Is 
being  talked  so  much  about  liberation  of 
colonial  peoples,  restoring  or  making  them 
Independent  stales,  when  at  the  same  time 
the  independent  states  of  Lithuania.  Latvia 
and  Estonia  are  l)elng  converted  into  Soviet 
colonies  by  the  same  people  who  are  so  loudly 
speaking  about  liberation  of  people. 

Dean  Manion.  Yes.  Doctor,  it  Is  even  more 
paradoxical  when  you  realize  that  our  United 
States  Government  recognizes  the  indepen- 
dence of  Lithuania.  Estonia  and  Latvia,  and 
therefore  denies  that  they  are  colonies  of 
Russia,  and  therefore  maintains  for  the 
record  that  this  colonialism  Is  wrong.  But  ap- 
parently our  Government  has  done  nothing 
to  implement  that  recognition.  Has  it,  to 
your  knowledge? 

Dr.  Dauzvardis.  No.  .is  far  ;ifi  I  know  sev- 
eral statements  have  been  made  at  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  NaUons.  Quite 
many  letters  have  been  written  to  our  Am- 
bassador in  Washington,  staUng  and  re- 
peating that  the  Soviet  forcible  Incorporation 
of  Lithuania  into  the  Soviet  Union  has  not 
been  recognized  and  that  they  hope  that 
Uthuanla  will  eventually  become  an  Inde- 
pendent state  again. 

We  are  trying  to  arouse  the  public  opinion 
that  the  support  would  be  ag;unst  the  oc- 
cup.itlon  and  for  liberation,  not  only  of  Vict 
Nam  but  also  the  Baltic  States,  which  are 
both  countries  with  old  and  profound  tra- 
ditions and  culture,  etc.  And,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  our  activity,  our  action,  our  work,  has 
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the  support  of  the  Department  of  State.  They 
always  encourage  us  to  do  whatever  we  can 
for  that  cause. 

May  I  at  thla  point  read  one  sentence  from 
Secreury  Dean  Rusk's  letter  addressed  to  our 
Ambassador  In  Washington?  "We  fully  sup- 
port your  continuing  efforts  to  marshal  world 
public  opinion  and  to  bring  It  to  bear  on  the 
Issue  of  self-determlnaUon  for  the  people  of 
Lithuania." 

Dean  BIanion.  Thank  you  very  much.  Dr. 
Dauzvardis.  for  this  explanation  of  the  plight 
of  Lithuania,  one  of  23  nations  now  held  in 
captivity  by  Soviet  Russia  and  Communist 
China. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  let  me  remind  you 
that  the  third  week  of  July  Is,  by  official  dec- 
laraUon  of  the  United  States  Congress,  a 
resolution  passed  unanimously,  Captive 
Nations  Week.  This  Is  the  time  when  we  are 
all  urged  to  think  hard  and  to  pray  hard  for 
the  liberation  of  all  of  these  countries.  In- 
cluding Lithuania. 

Captive  Nation3  Resolvtion 

Whereas,  the  greatness  of  the  United  States 
is  in  large  part  attributable  to  Its  having 
been  able,  through  the  democraUc  process. 
to  achieve  a  harmonlovis  national  unity  of 
its  people,  even  though  they  stem  from  the 
most  diverse  of  racial,  religious  and  ethnic 
backgrounds:  and 

Whereas,  this  harmonious  unification  of 
the  diverse  elements  of  our  free  society  has 
led  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  pos- 
sess a  warm  understanding  and  sympathy  for 
the  aspirations  of  peoples  everywhere  and  to 
recognize  the  natural  Interdependency  of  the 
peoples  and  nations  of  the  world:  and 

Whereas,  the  enslavement  of  a  substantial 
part  of  the  world's  population  by  Communist 
Imperialism  makes  a  mockery  of  the  Idea  ot 
peaceful  coexistence  between  nations  and 
constitutes  a  detriment  to  the  natural  bonds 
of  understanding  between  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  other  peoples:  and 

Whereas,  since  1918,  the  imperialistic  and 
aggressive  policies  of  Russian  Communism 
have  resulted  in  the  creation  of  a  vast  em- 
pire which  poses  a  dire  threat  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States  and  of  all  the  free  peo- 
ples of  the  world:  and 

Whereas,  the  Imperialistic  policies  of  Com- 
munist Russia  have  led  through  direct  and 
indirect  aggression  to  the  subjugation  of  the 
national  independence  of  Poland.  Hungary. 
Lithuania.  Ukraine.  Czechoslovakia.  Latvia. 
Estonia.  White  Ruthenla.  Rumania.  East 
Germany.  Bulgaria.  Mainland  China.  Arme- 
nia. Azerbaijan.  Georgia,  North  Korea.  Al- 
bania. Idel-Ural.  Tibet.  Cossackla.  Turklstan. 
North  Viet  Nam  and  others:  and 

Whereas,  these  submerged  nations  look  to 
the  United  States  as  the  citadel  of  human 
freedom  for  leadership  In  bringing  about 
their  liberation  and  independence,  and  in 
restoring  to  them  the  enjoyment  of  their 
Christian.  Jewish.  Moslem.  Buddhist  or  other 
religious  freedoms  and  of  their  Individual 
liberties:  and 

Whereas,  it  Is  vital  to  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States  that  the  desire  for  lib- 
erty and  independence  on  the  part  of  the 
peoples  of  the  conquered  nations  should  be 
steadfastly  kept  alive:  and 

Whereas,  the  desire  for  liberty  and  Inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  people  of  these  submerged  nations  con- 
stitutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  war  and  one 
of  the  best  hopes  for  a  Just  and  lasting  peace: 
and 

Whereas,  It  is  fitting  that  we  clearly  mani- 
fest to  such  peoples,  through  an  appropriate 
and  official  means,  the  historic  fact  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  share  with  them 
their  aspirations  for  the  recovery  of  their 
freedom  and  Independence. 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  In  Congress  assem- 
bled, that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
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Is  authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a  pro- 
clamation designating  the  third  week  In 
July.  1959.  as  "Captive  Nations  Week'  and 
Inviting  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  such  week  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities. 

The  President  Is  further  authorized  and 
requested  to  Issue  a  similar  proclamation 
each  year  until  such  time  as  freedom  and 
independence  shall  have  been  achieved  for 
all  the  captive  nations  of  the  world. 
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AN  APPEAL  FOR  RESPONSIBLE  DE- 
BATES ON  THE  FIREARMS  ISSUE 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  1.  1968 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  current 
debate  over  firearms  control  is  one  of 
the  most  divisive  of  all  the  debates  1 
have  observed  in  my  years  in  Congress. 
On  the  one  hand  is  a  large  body  of  citi- 
zens demanding  passage  of  new  legisla- 
tion and  seeing  all  opponents  of  particu- 
lar proposals  as  mortal  enemies  totally 
without  redeeming  virtues.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  observe  another  large  body  of 
citizens  who  imagine  that  the  passage 
of  any  new  firearms  bill  will  rob  them 
of  their  constitutional  fi-eedoms  and 
who  see  the  advocates  of  such  legislation 
as  soft-headed,  emotion-ridden,  would- 
be  traitors. 

Some  days  ago  an  outdoor  columnist 
for  the  Phoenix  Gazette  in  Phoenix. 
Ariz.,  wrote  a  column  appealing  for  more 
restraint  In  the  firearms  debate.  Speak- 
ing to  the  many  outdoorsmen  who  read 
his  column  regularly  writer  DeWayne 
Smith  says: 

Gun  advertising  with  the  theme.  "Protect 
Your  Right  to  Keep  and  Bear  Arms"  is 
nothing  more  than  a  cheap,  emotional  ap- 
peal. To  the  uninformed  It  sounds  like  the 
government  Is  coming  around  tomorrow  to 
pick  up  all  firearms. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Smith  notes 
that  emotional  appeals  on  both  sides  of 
the  gun  control  are  getting  out  of  hand. 
He  says : 

It's  time  for  both  factions  to  sit  down  and 
hash  the  problem  over  and  come  up  with  a 
workable  solution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  heartily  agree  with  this 
advice,  ijecause  Mr.  Smith  has  made  a 
good  case  for  responsible  debate  on  the 
firearms  issue  I  want  to  bring  his  column 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  With- 
out objection,  I  will  Insert  his  column  of 
June  21, 1968.  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

Enforcement    Key    to    Firearms    Laws 
(By  DeWayne  Smith) 

If  past  performance  means  anything.  Con- 
gress might  Just  as  well  forget  r.baut  the  new 
firearms  legislation  It  has  passed  and  Is  ex- 
pected to  pass. 

The  Federal  law  enforcement  agencies  have 
treated  existing  firearms  controls  as  step 
children  and  have  admitted,  under  question- 
ing by  Congressmen  at  a  1965  hearing,  that 
they  are  unable  to  enforce  firearms  laws  due 
to  a  lack  of  manpower. 

And  all  the  time  they  lire  crying  for  more 
controls,  obviously  to  make  their  Jobs  e.isler. 

The  lack  of  enforcement  c.inie  to  light  last 
January  when  a  United  Stales  attorney  suc- 
cessfully obtained  a  federal  grand  Jury  indict- 
ment against  a  New  York  state  firearms  deal- 


er for  shipping  guns  to  Individuals  in  other 
swtes  who  had  not  produced  the  reqvilred 
state  or  local  licenses  or  permits. 

The  Federal  Firearms  Act  of  1938  spells  out 
this  mall  order  abuse  In  its  provisions,  and 
It  took  the  Justice  department  30  years  to 
enforce  the  law  hard  enovigh  to  get  an  Indict- 
ment. 

It  appears  that  there  could  be  a  lot  more 
done  on  the  part  of  our  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment groups  to  enforce  the  existing  laws. 

NEW     BILL     SIGNED 

The  bill  that  President  Johnson  signed  on 
Wednesday  prohibiting  interstate  mail-order 
sales  of  handguns  and  iilso  their  over-the- 
counter  sale  to  nonreslclents  of  a  state  and  to 
ppople  under  21  certainly  doesn't  prohibit 
firearms  from  the  law  abiding  public. 

And  frankly  I'm  getting  a  little  tired  of 
ro.iding  letters  to  the  editor  written  by  people 
who  emotionally  denoimce  Congress  and 
others  for  wanting  to  take  their  guns  away 
from  them. 

To  take  guns  away  Ik  not  the  question.  It 
may  be  the  point  of  debate  Eomeday,  but  at 
this  point  It  Is  not. 

BAD   GUN   ADVERTISING 

Ciun  advertising  with  the  tlieme.  'Protect 
Your  Right  to  Keep  and  Bear  Arms"  is  noth- 
ing more  than  a  cheap,  emotional  appeal. 
To  the  uninformed  It  sotmds  like  the  govern- 
ment Is  coming  around  tomorrow  to  pick  up 
all  firearms. 

The  ban  on  mall-order  sales  of  handgxms 
is  now  the  law  of  the  land  and  should  be 
obeyed  no  matter  how  much  one  disagrees 
with  It.  Frankly  I  don't  feel  this  will  hamper 
the  law  abiding  public  very  much  If  they 
wint  to  purchase  a  handgun  for  either  home 
protection  or  sporting  purposes. 

EMOTIONAl.   APPEALS 

The  emotional  appeals  on  both  sides  of  the 
gun  question  are  getting  a  little  tough  to 
swallow.  It's  time  for  both  factions  to  sit 
down  and  hash  the  problem  over  and  come 
up  with  a  workable  solution. 

The  murder  of  three  of  our  country's  lead- 
ers during  the  last  five  years  points  even 
more  to  the  fact  that  the  lawless  element 
in  our  society  has  grown  and  become  more 
brazen. 

Haphazard  gun  control  laws  are  not  going 
to  solve  the  problem  and  gun  owners  should 
realize  that  firearms  ar«  too  easily  obtained 
by  undesirables. 

COWBOYS,  INDIANS 

Firearms  and  sheer  determination  founded 
tills  country  and  guns  have  been  an  Integral 
pirt  of  America  ever  since.  Most  children 
have  tov  guns  and  worship  gun-toting  heros 
on  television  and  in  the  movies. 

As  long  as  we  have  what  we  call  a  free  and 
open  society,  firearms  "will  be  In  evidence. 
And  as  long  as  they  are  In  the  hands  of  hu- 
man beings,  they  will  from  time  to  time  be 
u.sed  for  something  other  than  what  they  are 
intended. 

Naturally  I'm  not  condoning  misuse  of  fire- 
arms. But  as  long  as  we  have  the  free  society 
of  which  we  are  so  proud,  we'll  have  such 
problems. 

GUN  LAWS  WE  CAN  ENDORSE 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  1.  1968 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  Include  what  I  consider  to  be  a 
splendid  editorial  which  appeared  In  the 
New  Braunsfels,  Tex.,  Herald  on  June  27, 
1968. 

The  editorial  f  oUom  s : 
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OuN  IjAWS  We  Can  Endorse 
We  have  finally  been  convinced  that  there 
are  some  reasonable  Federal  gun  law  provl- 
alons  which  we  could  honestly  endorse. 
They  Include : 

Federal  licensing  of  all  manufacturing. 
Importers,  and  dealers  In  firearms,  handgun 
ammunition,   and  components. 

Keeping  of  complete  records  of  shipments 
and  sale  of  all  firearms  by  all  licensed  man- 
ufacturers, importers,  and  dealers. 

Prohibition  of  buying.  seUlng,  pawning, 
or  transporting  Interstate  any  stolen  fire- 
arm or  handgun  ammunition. 

Prohibition  of  transporting  any  firearm  or 
haiidgun  ammunition  or  receiving  sucli  fire- 
fu-m  or  amniunitlon  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  by  any  person  who  is  under  In- 
dictment or  who  has  been  convicted  of  a 
crime  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  a 
term  exceeding  one  year  in  any  court  in  the 
United  Slates. 

Prohibition  of  transporting  any  firearm  or 
handgun  ammunition,  or  shipping  cr  re- 
ceiving such  firearm  or  ammunition  in  in- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce  by  any  fugitive 
from  Justice,  including  persons  who  have 
fled  to  avoid  prosecution  lor  a  crime  punish- 
able by  imprisonment  for  a  term  exceeding 
one  year  or  to  avoid  giving  testimony  in  any 
criminal  proceeding. 

Prohibition  of  receiving,  possessing,  or  dis- 
posing of  a.y  firearm  or  ammunition  stolen 
while  moving  In  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce. 

Making  It  Illegal  to  receive,  possess,  or  dis- 
pose of  any  firearm  from  which  the  serial 
number  has  been  removed,  altered,  or  oblli- 
eraied. 

Making  It  Illegal  for  any  dealer.  Including 
mail  order  dealers,  to  ship  any  firearm  into 
any  state  which  requires  a  permit  to  purchase 
.such  a  firearm  without  receiving  evidence  of 
the  possession  of  such  permit  by  the  prospec- 
tive purchaser. 

Registration  and  payment  of  a  $200  tax  on 
anv  fully  automatic  firearm,  all  rifies  with 
barrels  less  than  16  Inches  long,  all  shotguns 
with  barrels  less  than  18  Inches  long,  all  fire- 
arms made  from  a  rifie  or  shotgun  and  having 
an  overall  length  of  less  than  26  Inches,  all 
pistols  with  shoulder  stocks  and  having  bar- 
rels less  than  16  inches  in  length,  all  firearms 
with  combination  rifle  and  shotgun  barrels 
less  than  12  Inches  In  length,  all  mufflers  and 
silencers. 

Payment  of  a  $5  tax  on  the  transfer  of  any 
shot  pistols  or  rifles,  all  firearms  with  combi- 
nation rifie  and  shotgun  barrels  at  least  12 
but  Ices  than  18  Inches  In  length,  and  all 
weapons  or  devices  (except  conventional  pis- 
tols cr  revolvers!  capable  of  firing  a  shot  If 
such  weapons  cr  devices  can  be  concealed  on 
the  person  (Examples:  all  "handy  guns,"  tip- 
ups.  burglar  guns,  cane  guns,  pen  guns,  etc.) . 
Each  of  these  federal  laws  should  carry  a 
maximum  fine  of  $2,000  or  imprisonment  up 
to  five  years,  or  both  for  conviction  of  viola- 
tion of  any  of  their  provisions.  ;_ 

We  also  endorse  postal  laws  which  would 
prohibit  shipment  of  concealable  firearms, 
such  as  pistols  and  revolvers,  through  the 
malls  except  to  certain  classes  of  persons, 
such  as  military,  enforcement  officers,  and 
postal  officers,  with  a  $1,000  fine  and  two 
years  In  prison  as  the  penalty  for  conviction 
of  violation. 

Carr.-ing  of  a  deadly  or  dangerous  weapon 
aboard  a  commercial  air  carrier  should  be 
outlawed  with  a  $1,000  fine  and  a  year  in 
prison  as  penalties  for  conviction. 

Now  that  seems  to  Just  about  cover  every 
eventuality,  doesn't  it. 

Well,  all  those  laws  are  now  on  the  books 
In  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  of  1938  as 
amended  and  the  National  Firearms  Act  of 
1934,  and  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958, 
as  amended. 

Should  we  pass  some  more  laws  or  should 
we  Just  get  around  to  enforcing  the  laws  we 
have? 
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MUST  THINK  OF  WATER  FOR 
FUTURE 


HON.  LAURENCE  J.  BURTON 

OF    UIAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  1.  1968 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  I  have  a 
particularly  great  interest  in  the  efficient 
utilization  of  the  Nation's  water  , 
resources. 

In  the  semiarid  West,  we  have  known 
for  some  time  that  while  water  is  a 
limited  resource,  a  great  deal  more  bene- 
fit can  be  derived  from  a  given  water 
supply  through  good  management  of 
storage  and  distribution  systems. 

Members  of  Congress  from  the  South- 
western States  have  long  since  set  aside 
partisan  and  parochial  differences  in 
the  crusade  to  obtain  maximum  benefits 
from  our  water. 

The  spadework  which  resulted  in  pas- 
sage of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  Proj- 
ects Act  of  1968  by  the  90th  Congress 
was  an  excellent  example  of  this  spirit. 
Another  example  involving  two  of  our 
colleagues  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aspinall 
and  Mr.  BrotzmanI.  occurred  just  last 
week.     The     Longmont,     Colo.,     Daily 
Times-Call  of  June  20  carried  an  excel- 
lent summary  of  the  actions  by  our  dis- 
tinguished colleagues,  and  so  that  all  of 
the  Members  may  be  informed,  I  am  re- 
printing the  article  in  the  Record: 
Akea  must  Think  of  Water  for  FtrruRE 
Two  Colorado  Congressmen  who  sit  on  op- 
posite sides  of  political  fence  as  well  as  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  topographical  division 
of   the    nation   have   Joined   together   in  an 
effort  to  provide  water  resources  for  this  sec- 
tion of  the  state. 

Congressmen  Don  Brotzman.  a  Boulder  Re- 
publican representing  the  Second  Congres- 
sional District,  and  Wayne  Aspinall.  a  West 
Slope  Democrat,  have  Introduced  legislation 
to  authorize  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to 
conduct  a  feasibility  study  of  new  water  re- 
sources for  Northern  Coloraco. 

The  study  would  seek  to  augment  the 
water  resources  of  Boulder.  Longmont.  Fort 
Collins.  Estes  Park.  Loveland.  Broomfield, 
Lafavette  and  Louisville. 

The  success  or  failure  of  this  legislation 
could  drastically  affect  the  success  or  failure 
of  the  future  development  of  this  area. 

While  many  of  the  cities  affected  are 
spending  large  sums  of  money  for  the  devel- 
opment of  water  resources  available  on  the 
East  Slope,  the  water  demands  of  this  area 
will  someday  outgrow  the  availability  of  the 
water. 

Longmont  is  probably  in  the  best  shape  of 
any  of  the  ciUes  as  far  as  water  development 
is  "concerned  with  the  construction  of  the 
Button  Rock  Dam  and  related  projects  at  a 
cost  of  more  than  $6  million. 

Brotzman  stated  about  the  bill  he  and 
Aspinall  introduced,  ""Despite  the  fact  that 
most  of  these  cities  h.ive  invested  heavily  in 
water  supply  and  distribution  systems,  the 
area's  growth  is  so  rapid  that  future  needs 
can  only  be  accommodated  for  an  average  of 
10  to  15  years.  Thus,  the  problem  Is  critical. 
A  feasibility  study,  hopefully  followed  by 
several  Bureau  of  Reclamation  dams  and  dis- 
tribution projects— is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance." 

We  see  more  and  more  emphasis  on  green 
spaces,  beautiful  landscaping  and  the  basic 
clean  appearance  that  makes  this  section  of 
the  country  stand  out  from  other  areas. 
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charged    from    his   position    or    reduced    to 
lower  rank. 

DiAN  Manion.  What  Is  the  difference  in 
the  status  of  the  Baltic  Nations  which  are 
captive  nations  and  the  so-called  satellite 
states  like  Hungary  and  Poland  and  Ru- 
mania, etc  ? 

Dr  DAtrzvARDis.  Well.  Lithuania.  Latvia  and 
Estonia  are  Incorporated  Into  the  Soviet 
Union  and  made  part  and  parcel  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  They  are  actual  colonies  of 
Russia.  They  are  controlled  entirely  by  Mos- 
cow, and  as  far  as  Moscow  or  the  Kremlin  Is 
concerned  they  are  their  territories.  Lithu- 
ania and  Latvia  have  no  Independent  gov- 
ernment, whereas  satellites,  at  least  nomi- 
nally, are  Independent.  They  have  their  gov- 
ernments.  they  have  their  representation 
abroad — everything  Is  Communist  In  reality, 
of  course  The  Baltic  States  and  satellite 
states  are  ruled  by  Communist  dictatorships 
and  the  Soviet  Union  but  factually  there  l« 
a  difference. 

Now  Lithuania.  Latvia  and  Estonia  are  In 
a  weaker  position  because  those  Communist 
regimes  have  no  representation  abroad. 
Those  states  are  represented  by  prewar  rep- 
resentatives of  Independent  covintrles.  non- 
Communist.  Whereas  satellites  are  repre- 
sented bV  the  Communists.  Furthermore 
satellites  Rave  representation  In  the  U.N. 
but  Lithuania  and  Latvia  do  not  have.  So 
as  far  as  the  present  situation  Is  concerned. 
I  would  say  that  the  satellite  states  are 
going  through  the  period  similar  to  that 
through  which  Baltic  States  went  from  the 
date  of  occupation  to  the  date  of  incorpora- 
tion. 

Dean  Manion.  Now  Doctor,  you  have  ex- 
plained very  clearly  that  the  Baltic  States, 
including  Lithuania,  have  been  made  col- 
onies of  the  Soviet  Union.  You  have  no  rep- 
resentation, for  instance.  In  the  United  Na- 
tions. You  have  been  wiped  off  the  map  for 
all  practical  purposes.  What  about  the 
United  Nations  Colonialism  Commission  that 
Investigates  colonialism  all  over  the  world? 
Haven't  they  paid  any  attention  to  the 
Balt'c  States? 

A    PARADOX 

Dr  DAtrawARDis.  Regardless  of  the  fact  that 
we.  the  Baits  have  appealed  to  the  United 
Nations,  and  ree  Lithuanians.  Latvians  and 
Estonians  have  appealed  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, asking  It  to  Investigate  the  situation 
of  the  Baltic  States,  they  did  not  do  any- 
thing. It  is  rather  paradoxical  that  It  Is 
being  talked  so  much  about  liberation  of 
colonial  peoples,  restoring  or  making  them 
Independent  states,  when  at  the  same  time 
the  Independent  states  of  Lithuania.  Latvia 
and  Estonia  are  being  converted  Into  Soviet 
colonies  by  the  same  people  who  are  so  loudly 
speaking  about  liberation  of  people. 

Dean  Manion.  Yes.  Doctor,  it  Is  even  more 
paradoxical  when  you  realize  that  our  United 
States  Government  recognizes  the  indepen- 
dence of  Lithuania,  Estonia  and  Latvia,  and 
therefore  denies  that  they  are  colonies  of 
Russia,  and  therefore  maintains  for  the 
record  that  this  colonialism  is  wrong.  But  ap- 
parently our  Government  has  done  nothing 
to  Implement  that  recognition.  Has  It.  to 
your  knowledge? 

Dr.  Dal'Zvardis.  No.  ;is  far  as  I  know  sev- 
eral statements  have  been  made  at  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  NaUons.  Quite 
many  letters  have  been  written  to  our  Am- 
bassador in  Washington,  stating  and  re- 
peating that  the  Soviet  forcible  incorporation 
of  Lithuania  into  the  Soviet  Union  has  not 
been  recognized  and  that  they  hope  that 
Lithuania  will  eventually  become  an  Inde- 
pendent state  again. 

We  are  trying  to  arouse  the  public  opinion 
that  the  support  would  be  ag.-unst  the  oc- 
cupation and  for  Ul)eratlon,  not  only  of  Viet 
Nam  but  also  the  Baltic  States,  which  are 
both  countries  with  old  and  profound  tra- 
ditions and  culture,  etc.  And.  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  our  activity,  our  action,  our  work,  has 
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the  support  of  the  Department  of  State.  They 
always  encourage  us  to  do  whatever  we  can 
for  that  cause. 

May  I  at  this  point  read  one  sentence  from 
SecreUry  Dean  Rusks  letter  addressed  to  our 
Ambassador  In  Washington?  "We  fully  sup- 
port your  continuing  efforts  to  marshal  world 
public  opinion  and  to  bring  It  to  bear  on  the 
Issue  of  self-determination  for  the  people  of 
Lithuania." 

Dean  Manion.  Thank  you  very  much.  Dr. 
Dauzvardls,  for  this  explai)atlon  of  the  plight 
of  Lithuania,  one  of  23  nations  now  held  in 
captivity  by  Soviet  Russia  and  Communist 
China. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  let  me  remind  you 
that  the  third  week  of  July  Is,  by  official  dec- 
laration of  the  United  States  Congress,  a 
resolution  passed  unanimously.  Captive 
Nations  Week.  This  Is  the  Ume  when  we  are 
all  urged  to  think  hard  and  to  pray  hard  for 
the  m>emtion  of  all  of  these  countries.  In- 
cluding Lithuania. 

Caftivc  Nations  Resolution 

Whereas,  the  greatness  of  the  United  States 
is  in  large  part  attributable  to  Its  having 
been  able,  through  the  denuxiratlc  process. 
to  achieve  a  harmonious  national  unity  of 
Its  people,  even  though  they  stem  from  the 
most  diverse  of  racial,  religious  and  ethnic 
backgrounds:  and 

Whereas,  this  harmonious  unification  of 
the  diverse  elements  of  our  free  society  has 
led  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  pos- 
sess a  warm  understanding  and  sympathy  for 
the  aspirations  of  peoples  everywhere  and  to 
recognize  the  natural  Interdependency  of  the 
peoples  and  nations  of  the  world:  and 

Whereas,  the  enslavement  of  a  substantial 
part  of  the  world's  population  by  Communist 
Imperialism  makes  a  mockery  of  the  Idea  of 
fjeacelul  coexistence  between  nations  and 
constitutes  a  detriment  to  the  natural  bonds 
of  understanding  between  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  other  peoples;  and 

Whereas,  since  1918.  the  imperialistic  and 
aggressive  policies  of  Russian  Communism 
have  resulted  In  the  creation  of  a  vast  em- 
pire which  poses  a  dire  threat  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States  and  cf  all  the  free  peo- 
ples of  the  world:  and 

Whereas,  the  imperialistic  policies  of  Com- 
munist Russia  have  led  through  direct  and 
indirect  aggression  to  the  subjugation  of  the 
national  independence  of  Poland.  Hungary, 
Lithuania.  Ukraine,  Czechoslovakia.  Latvia. 
Estonia,  White  Ruthenla,  Rumania,  East 
Germany.  Bulgaria.  Mainland  China.  Arme- 
nia. Azerbaijan.  Georgia,  North  Korea.  Al- 
bania. Idel-Ural.  Tibet.  Cossackla.  Turklstan. 
North  Viet  Nam  and  others:  and 

Whereas,  these  submerged  nations  look  to 
the  United  States  as  the  citadel  of  human 
freedom  for  leadership  In  bringing  about 
their  liberation  and  independence,  and  in 
restoring  to  them  the  enjoyment  of  their 
Christian,  Jewish,  Moslem.  Buddhist  or  other 
religious  freedoms  and  of  their  Individual 
liberties:  and 

Whereas,  it  is  vital  to  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States  that  the  desire  for  lib- 
erty and  independence  on  the  part  of  the 
peoples  of  the  conquered  nations  should  be 
steadfastly  kept  alive:  and 

Whereas,  the  desire  for  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  people  of  these  submerged  nations  con- 
stitutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  war  and  one 
of  the  best  hopes  for  a  just  and  lasting  peace: 
and 

Whereas,  It  Is  fitting  that  we  clearly  mani- 
fest to  such  peoples,  through  an  appropriate 
and  official  means,  the  historic  fact  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  share  with  them 
their  aspirations  for  the  recovery  of  their 
freedom  and  Independence. 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  In  Congress  assem- 
bled, that  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
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Is  authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a  pro- 
clamation designating  the  third  week  In 
July.  1959,  as  Captive  Nations  Week"  and 
Inviting  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
olMcrve  such  week  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities. 

The  President  Is  further  authorized  and 
requested  to  Issue  a  similar  proclamation 
each  year  until  such  time  as  freedom  and 
independence  shall  have  been  achieved  for 
al!  the  captive  nations  of  the  world. 
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AN  APPEAL  FOR  RESPONSIBLE  DE- 
BATES  ON  THE  FIREARMS  ISSUE 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or    AklZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI'VES 
Monday.  July  1.  1968 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  current 
debate  over  firearms  control  is  one  of 
the  most  divisive  of  all  the  debates  I 
have  observed  in  my  years  in  Congress. 
On  the  one  hand  is  a  large  body  of  citi- 
zens demanding  passage  of  new  legisla- 
tion and  seeing  all  opponents  of  particu- 
lar proposals  as  mortal  enemies  totally 
without  redeeming  virtues.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  observe  another  large  body  of 
citizens  who  imagine  that  the  passage 
of  any  new  firearms  bill  will  rob  them 
of  their  constitutional  freedoms  and 
who  see  the  advocates  of  such  legislation 
as  soft-headed,  emotion-ridden,  would- 
be  traitors. 

Some  days  ago  an  outdoor  columnist 
for  the  Phoenix  Gazette  in  Phoenix, 
Ariz,,  wrote  a  column  appealing  for  more 
restraint  in  the  firearms  debate.  Speak- 
ing to  the  many  outdoorsmen  who  read 
his  column  regularly  writer  DeWayne 
Smith  says: 

Gun  advertising  with  the  theme.  "Protect 
Your  Right  to  Keep  and  Bear  Arms"  is 
nothing  more  than  a  cheap,  emotional  ap- 
peal. To  the  uninformed  It  sounds  like  the 
government  is  coming  around  tomorrow  to 
pick  up  all  firearms. 

At  the  same  time.  Mr.  Smith  notes 
that  emotional  appeals  on  both  sides  of 
the  gun  control  are  getting  out  of  hand. 
He  says : 

It's  time  for  both  factions  to  sit  down  and 
hash  the  problem  over  and  come  up  with  a 
workable  solution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  heartily  agree  with  this 
advice,  because  Mr.  Smith  has  made  a 
good  case  for  responsible  debate  on  the 
firearms  issue  I  want  to  bring  his  column 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  With- 
out objection,  I  will  insert  his  column  of 
June  21. 1968.  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

Enforcement    Ket    to    Firearms    Laws 
(By  DeWayne  Smith) 

If  past  performance  means  anything.  Con- 
gress might  just  as  well  forget  r.bjut  the  new 
firearms  legislation  It  has  passed  and  Is  ex- 
p>ected  to  pass. 

The  Federal  law  enforcement  agencies  have 
treated  existing  firearms  controls  as  step 
children  and  have  admitted,  under  question- 
ing by  Congressmen  at  a  1965  hearing,  that 
they  are  unable  to  enforce  firearms  laws  due 
to  a  lack  of  manpower. 

And  all  the  time  they  ore  crying  for  more 
controls,  obviously  to  make  their  jobs  easier. 

The  lack  of  enforcement  came  to  light  last 
January  when  a  United  Stites  attorney  suc- 
cessfully obtained  a  federal  grand  jury  Indict- 
ment against  a  New  York  ?tate  firearms  deal- 


er for  shipping  guns  to  individuals  in  other 
states  who  had  not  produced  the  required 
state  or  local  licenses  or  permits. 

The  Federal  Firearms  Act  of  1938  spells  out 
this  mall  order  abuse  In  Its  provisions,  and 
11  took  the  justice  department  30  years  to 
enforce  the  law  hard  enough  to  gel  an  Indict- 
ment. ,  ^ 

It  appears  that  there  could  be  a  lot  more 
done  on  the  part  of  our  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment groups  to  enforce  the  existing  laws. 

NEW     BILL     SIGNED 

The  bill  that  President  Johnson  signed  on 
Wednesday  prohibiting  interstate  mall-order 
scales  of  handguns  and  6lso  their  over-the- 
counter  sale  to  nonresidents  of  a  state  and  to 
people  under  21  certainly  doesn't  prohibit 
firearms  from  the  law  abiding  public. 

And  frankly  I'm  getting  a  little  tired  of 
re.idlng  letters  to  the  editor  written  by  people 
who  emotionally  denounce  Congress  and 
others  for  wanting  to  Uke  their  guns  away 
from  them. 

To  take  guns  away  Is  not  the  question.  It 
ni;iy  be  the  point  of  debate  someday,  but  at 
this  point  It  Is  not. 

BAD   GUN   ADVERTISING 

f.un  advertising  with  the  tlieme,  "Protect 
Your  Right  to  Keep  find  Bear  Arms'"  Is  noth- 
ing more  than  a  cheap,  emotional  appeal. 
To  the  uninformed  it  sounds  Uke  the  govern- 
ment Is  coming  around  tomorrow  to  pick  up 
all  firearms. 

The  ban  on  mall-order  sales  of  handguns 
Is  now  the  law  of  the  land  and  should  be 
obeyed  no  matter  how  much  one  disagrees 
with  It.  Frankly  I  don't  feel  this  will  hamper 
the  law  abiding  public  very  much  If  they 
want  to  purchase  a  handgun  lor  either  home 
protection  or  sporting  purposes. 

EMOTIONAL  APPEALS 

The  emotional  appeals  on  both  sides  of  the 
gun  question  are  getting  a  little  tough  to 
swallow.  It's  time  for  both  factions  to  sit 
down  and  hash  the  problem  over  and  come 
up  with  a  workable  solution. 

The  murder  of  three  of  our  country's  lead- 
ers during  the  last  five  years  points  even 
more  to  the  fact  that  the  lawless  element 
in  our  society  has  grown  and  become  more 
brazen. 

Haphazard  gun  control  laws  are  not  going 
to  solve  the  problem  and  gun  owners  should 
realize  that  firearms  are  too  easily  obtained 
by  undesirables. 

COWBOYS,  INDIANS 

Firearms  and  sheer  determination  founded 
this  country  and  guns  have  been  an  Integral 
p;rt  of  America  ever  since.  Most  children 
have  toy  guns  and  worship  gun-toting  heros 
on  television  and  In  the  movies. 

As  long  as  we  have  what  we  call  a  free  and 
open  society,  firearms  will  be  In  evidence. 
And  as  long  as  they  are  In  the  hands  of  hu- 
man beings,  they  will  from  time  to  time  be 
used  for  something  other  than  what  they  are 
intended. 

Naturally  I'm  not  condoning  misuse  of  fire- 
arms. But  as  long  as  we  have  the  free  society 
of  which  we  are  so  proud,  we'll  have  such 
problems. 

GUN  LAWS  WE  CAN  ENDORSE 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  1.  1968 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  what  I  consider  to  be  a 
splendid  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
New  Braunsfels,  Tex.,  Herald  on  June  27. 
1968. 

The  editorial  follows: 
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OuN  lAws  We  Can  Endorse 
We  have  flnaily  been  convinced  that  there 
are  some  reasonable  Federal  gun  law  provi- 
sions which  we  could  honestly  endorse. 
They  Include : 

Federal  licensing  of  all  manufacturing. 
Importers,  and  dealers  In  firearms,  handgun 
ammunition,   and  components. 

Keeping  of  complete  records  of  shipments 
and  sale  of  all  firearms  by  all  licensed  man- 
ufacturers, importers,  and  dealers. 

Prohibition  of  buying.  selUng,  pawning, 
or  transporting  Interstate  any  stolen  fire- 
arm or  handgun  ammunition. 

Prohibition  of  transporting  any  firearm  or 
haiidguu  ammunition  or  receiving  such  fire- 
arm or  ammunition  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  by  any  person  who  is  under  in- 
dictment or  who  has  been  convicted  of  a 
crime  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  a 
term  exceeding  one  year  in  any  court  in  the 
United  States. 

Prohibition  of  transporting  any  firearm  or 
handgun  ammunition,  or  shipping  or  re- 
ceiving such  firearm  or  anununition  in  in- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce  by  any  fugitive 
from  justice,  including  persons  who  have 
fled  to  avoid  prosecution  lor  a  crime  punish- 
able by  imprisonment  for  a  term  exceeding 
one  year  or  to  avoid  giving  testimony  in  any 
criminal  proceeding. 

Prohibition  of  receiving,  possessing,  or  dis- 
posing of  any  firearm  or  ammunition  stolen 
while  moving  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce. 

Making  It  Illegal  to  receive,  possess,  or  dis- 
pose of  any  firearm  from  which  the  serial 
number  has  been  removed,  altered,  or  oblit- 
erated. 

Making  It  Illegal  for  any  dealer.  Including 
mail  order  dealers,  to  ship  any  firearm  into 
any  state  which  requires  a  permit  to  purchase 
such  a  firearm  without  receiving  evidence  of 
the  possession  of  such  permit  by  the  prospec- 
tive purchaser. 

Registration  and  payment  of  a  $200  Ux  on 
any  fully  automatic  firearm,  all  rifles  with 
barrels  less  than  16  Inches  long,  all  shotguns 
with  barrels  less  than  18  Inches  long,  all  fire- 
arms made  from  a  rlfie  or  shotgun  and  having 
an  overall  length  of  less  than  26  Inches,  all 
pistols  with  shoulder  stocks  and  having  bar- 
rels less  than  16  Inches  in  length,  all  firearms 
with  combination  rifle  and  shotgun  barrels 
less  than  12  Inches  In  length,  all  mufflers  and 
silencers. 

Payment  of  a  S5  tax  on  the  transfer  of  any 
shot  pistols  or  rifles,  all  firearms  vrtth  combi- 
nation rifle  and  shotgun  barrels  at  least  12 
but  less  than  18  Inches  in  length,  and  all 
weapons  or  devices  (except  conventional  pis- 
tols cr  revolvers*  capable  of  firing  a  shot  If 
such  weapons  cr  devices  can  be  concealed  on 
the  person  (Examples:  all  "handy  guns."  tip- 
ups.  burglar  guns,  cane  guns,  pen  guns,  etc.) . 
Each  of  these  federal  laws  should  carry  a 
maximum  fine  of  $2,000  or  Imprisonment  up 
to  five  years,  or  both  for  conviction  of  viola- 
tion of  any  of  their  provisions. 

We  also  endorse  postal  laws  which  would 
prohibit  shipment  of  concealable  firearms, 
such  as  pistols  and  revolvers,  through  the 
malls  except  to  certain  classes  of  persons, 
such  as  military,  enforcement  officers,  and 
postal  officers,  with  a  $1,000  fine  and  two 
years  In  prison  as  the  penalty  for  conviction 
of  violation. 

Carrying  of  a  deadly  or  dangerous  weapon 
aboard  n  commercial  air  carrier  r.hould  be 
outlawed  with  a  $1,000  fine  and  a  year  in 
prison  as  penalties  for  conviction. 

Now  that  seems  to  just  about  cover  every 
eventuality,  doesn't  it. 

Well,  all  those  laws  are  now  on  the  books 
In  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  of  1938  as 
amended  and  the  National  Firearms  Act  of 
1934.  and  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958. 
as  amended. 

Should  we  pass  some  more  laws  or  should 
we  just  get  around  to  enforcing  the  laws  we 
have? 
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MUST  THINK  OF  WATER  FOR 
FUTURE 


HON.  LAURENCE  J.  BURTON 

OF    UIAB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  1,  1968 
Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  I  have  a 
particularly  great  interest  in  the  efficient 
utilization  of  the  Nation's  water 
resources. 

In  the  semiarid  West,  we  have  known 
for  some  time  that  while  water  is  a 
limited  resource,  a  great  deal  more  bene- 
fit can  be  derived  from  a  given  water 
supply  through  good  management  of 
storage  and  distribution  systems. 

Members  of  Congress  from  the  South- 
western States  have  long  since  set  aside 
partisan  and  parochial  differences  in 
the  crusade  to  obtain  maximum  benefits 
from  our  water. 

The  spadework  which  resulted  in  pas- 
sage of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  Proj- 
ects Act  of  1968  by  the  90th  Congress 
was  an  excellent  example  of  this  spirit. 
Another  example  involving  two  of  our 
colleagues  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aspinall 
and  Mr.  BrotzmanI.  occurred  just  last 
week.     The     Longmont,     Colo,.     Daily 
Times-Call  of  June  20  carried  an  excel- 
lent summary  of  the  actions  by  our  dis- 
tinguished colleagues,  and  so  that  all  of 
the  Members  may  be  informed.  I  am  re- 
printing the  article  in  the  Record: 
Area  Must  Think  of  Water  for  FurtJRE 
Two  Colorado  Congressmen  who  sit  on  op- 
posite sides  of  political  fence  as  well  as  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  topographical  division 
of   the    nation   have   joined   together   in   an 
effort  to  provide  water  resources  for  this  sec- 
tion of  the  state. 

Congressmen  Don  Brotzman,  a  Boulder  Re- 
publican representing  the  Second  Congres- 
sional District,  and  Wayne  Aspinall.  a  West 
Slope  Democrat,  have  introduced  legislation 
to  authorize  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to 
conduct  a  feasibility  study  of  new  water  re- 
sources for  Northern  Colorado. 

The  study  would  seek  to  augment  the 
water  resources  of  Boulder,  Longmont,  Fort 
Collins,  Estes  Park.  Loveland,  Broomfield. 
Lafayette  and  Louisville. 

The  success  or  failure  of  this  legislation 
could  drastically  affect  the  success  or  failure 
of  the  future  development  of  this  area. 

While  many  of  the  cities  affected  are 
spending  large  sums  of  money  for  the  devel- 
opment of  water  resources  available  on  the 
East  Slope,  the  water  demands  of  this  area 
vrtll  someday  outgrow  the  availability  of  the  - 
water. 

Longmont  is  probably  In  the  best  shape  of 
any  of  the  ciUes  as  far  as  water  development 
is  'concerned  with  the  construction  of  the 
Button  Rock  Dam  and  related  projects  at  a 
cost  of  more  than  $6  million. 

Brotzman  stated  about  the  bill  he  and 
Aspinall  introduced,  "Despite  the  fact  that 
most  of  these  cities  have  invested  heavily  In 
water  supply  and  distribution  systems,  the 
area's  growth  is  so  rapid  that  future  needs 
can  only  be  accommodated  for  an  aver.ige  of 
10  to  15  vears.  Thus,  the  problem  is  critical. 
A  feasibility  study,  hopefully  followed  by 
several  Bureau  of  Reclamation  dams  and  dis- 
tribution projects— is  of  the  utmost  impor- 

We  see  more  and  more  emphasis  on  green 
.spaces,  beautiful  Inndscaping  and  the  basic 
clean  appearance  that  makes  this  section  of 
the  country  stand  out  from  other  areas. 
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In  order  to  maintain  thl«  "oaaU,"  we  murt 
have  water  Just  last  week  Longmont  uaed  14 
million  gallons  of  water  In  one  day.  Obvi- 
ously, all  this  water  wasn't  used  for  drlnlclng 
and  bathing.  Nor  does  industry  increase  Its 
water  consumption  greatly  during  the  sum- 
mer. In  fact,  in  the  St.  Vraln  Valley  Indus- 
trial water  useage  probably  drops  in  siunmer 
months. 

ThU  means  the  water  was  used  for  water- 
ing lawns,  shrubs  and  trees  to  keep  Long- 
mont beautiful. 

Also  each  year  we  And  the  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  water  rUlng  as  we  use  more 
dishwashers,  automatic  washers  and  other 
water  using  appliances.  Water  is  a  necessity 
today. 

Coupled  with  this  Is  the  creeping  movement 
of  the  government  In  any  project.  Even  If 
the  study  Is  authorized.  It  will  Uke  years  for 
It  to  be  made  and  any  projects  implemented 

The  water  will  probably  come  from  the 
Colorado  River  Basin,  which  means  the  fed- 
eral government  Is  automatically  Involved. 
The  wide  scope  of  the  study  would- prohibit 
the  individual  cities  doing  the  work. 

While  water  Is  not  a  pressing  problem  In 
the  St.  Vraln  Valley  today,  especially  with 
the  Button  Rock  Dam  nearlng  completion, 
there  •will  come  a  time  when  the  entire  area 
must  seek  additional  water  resources.  By 
that  time  the  water  available  on  the  East 
Slope  win  have  been  utilized  completely. 

This  means  we  must  begin  to  think  in 
terms  of  ijolng  many  miles  for  our  water — a 
slow  tedious  process.  Brotzman  and  Asplnall 
have  started  the  ball  rolling  with  the  intro- 
duction of  the  legislation  to  authorize  the 
feasibility  study. 

The  study — and  the  implementations  of  its 
findings— may  be  the  determining  factor  in 
the  future  of  this  section  of  the  country. 


THREE  MARYLANDERS  DIE  IN 
VIETNAM 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  1.  1968 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Sp4c.  Ronald  Saunders.  1st  Lt.  Charles 
A.  Bedsole.  and  Sp4c.  David  L.  Stock- 
man, three  fine  young  men  from  Mary- 
land, were  killed  recently  in  Vietnam. 

I  wish   to  honor  their  memory   and 
commend  their  bravery  by  including  the 
following  article  in  the  Record: 
Three  Viet  Dead  Include  Yoitth  Planning 
To  Be  Minister 

A  Baltimore  boy  who  did  not  want  to  kill 
because  he  planned  to  be  a  Methodist  min- 
ister but  went  to  Vietnam  feeling  that  It 
was  his  duty  was  among  three  Marylanders 
killed  In  action  recently,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment announced  yesterday. 

Spec.  4  David  L.  Stockman.  20,  who  grad- 
uated from  Baltimore  Junior  College  In 
June.  1967.  and  was  drafted  the  next  month 
while  hoping  to  get  into  theological  school, 
was  listed  as  missing  in  action  last  Thursday. 
."^everna  park  man 

Another  Maryland  soldier.  1st  Lt.  Charles 
A.  Bedsole,  20.  of  Severna  Park,  had  been 
listed  as  missing  in  action  since  June  17, 
exactly  three  years  after  he  enlisted  In  the 
Army. 

Army  Spec.  4  Ronald  Saunders,  a  graduate 
of  City  College,  was  killed  while  serving  with 
the  medics  of  1st  Cavalry  Division. 

Pranklin  K.  Stockman.  Sr..  of  the  6200 
block  McClean  boulevard,  said  his  son  "didn't 
believe  In  the  war  because  he  didn't  want  to 
kill  and  wanted  to  be  a  Methodist  minister. 
But  he  thought  it  was  bis  duty,  so  be  went." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Toung  Stockman  was  a  radio  operator  and 
cannoneer  on  a  half-track  vehicle  In  the  26th 
Infantry  Division,  Mr.  Stockman  said. 

A  graduate  of  Poly,  Specialist  Stockman 
was  engaged  to  Miss  Karen  Pontler,  22,  of 
Baltimore,  bis  father  said. 

Besides  his  parents,  he  Is  survived  by  two 
brothers.  Earl  E.  Stockman,  of  Chicago  and 
Franklin  K.  Stockman,  Jr.,  of  Baltimore;  a 
sister,  Miss  Rachael  Stockman,  a  foster  sis- 
ter. Miss  Jean  Evans  and  a  grandmother, 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Bowers,  all  of  Baltimore. 

Lieutenant  Bedsole  was  active  in  sports  at 
Severna  Park  High  School  and  graduated  In 
June,  1865,  said  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Mae  Kroh. 
He  wanted  to  go  to  West  Point  but  an  ear 
Injury  prevented  that,  she  said. 

He  volunteered  for  oJBcer  candidate  school 
and  then  received  Special  Forces  training  at 
Fort  Bragg.  N.C..  she  said. 

His  letters  home  indicated  he  was  killed 
while  serving  as  an  artillery  forward  observer 
In  the  Central  Highlands  of  South  Vietnam, 
she  said. 

Besides  his  parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charlee 
R.  Bedsole,  of  Severna  Park,  and  his  aunt, 
he  Is  survived  by  a  brother.  Daniel  Bedsole 
3d.  of  Severna  Park;  sisters.  Mrs.  Crystal  Hall, 
of  Massachusetts,  and  Miss  Charlotte  Ann 
Bedsole,  of  Severna  Park;  a  grandfather, 
Daniel  J.  Bedsole  of  Baltimore,  and  a  grand- 
mother, Mrs.  Daniel  P.  Bedsole,  of  Relsters- 
town. 

ATTENDED   MORGAN  STATE 

The  third  Marylander  killed.  Specialist 
Saunders.  21,  saw  action  from  Hue  in  the 
North  to  the  Mekong  Delta  In  the  South. 
According  to  his  father.  Oliver  Saunders,  of 
the  4900  block  Ivanhoe  road.  He  apparently 
was  killed  In  the  Quang  Trl-Hue  area,  Mr. 
Saunders  said. 

Specialist  Saunders  graduated  from  City 
College  In  1965  and  then  attended  Morgan 
State  College.  He  dropped  out  a  short  time 
before  he  was  drafted  Into  the  Army  last 
August,  his  father  said. 

Besides  his  parenu,  he  Is  survived  by  a 
brother.  Mark  S  ;  a  sister.  Miss  Sharon  P. 
Saunders;  a  grandfather,  William  Saiuiders, 
and  a  grandmother,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Cannon,  all 
of  Baltimore. 
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nonproliperation  treaty 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  1.  1968 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  last 
day  of  his  great  life — April  12,  1945— 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  wrote  a  warning 
to  America  and  to  the  world. 

President  Roosevelt  never  delivered 
the  speech  containing  the  admonition, 
because  death  intervened.  But  that  warn- 
ing—that challenge — made  over  23  years 
ago.  is  even  more  significant  today  than 
it  was  when  he  wrote: 

Today  we  are  faced  with  the  preeminent 
fact  that  if  civilization  Is  to  survive,  we  must 
cultivate  the  science  of  human  relation- 
ships— the  ability  of  all  peoples,  of  all  kinds, 
to  live  together  and  work  together  in  the 
same  world  at  peace. 

Less  than  4  months  later — August  6. 
1945 — an  atomic  bomb  exploded  over  the 
city  of  Hiroshima.  Japan,  killing  over 
70,000  persons  and  a  new  and  terrifying 
era  dawned  on  the  world. 

Since  then,  man  has  developed  and 
expanded  his  diabolical  talents  to 
destroy. 

A  large  megaton  bomb,  for  instance. 


could  kill  many  millions  of  persons  and 
also  virtually  demolish  a  major  city.  The 
Pentagon  also  estimates  that  a  nuclear 
war  between  Russia  and  the  United 
States  would  probably  result  in  at  least 
220  million  deaths.  And  both  the  Soviet 
Union  and  America  are  in  the  proce.ss  of 
building  an  anti-ballistic-missile  system 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  nu- 
clear arms  race  is  a  grave  threat  to 
world  peace — a  race  that  can  lead  lo 
disaster  for  all  nations. 

So  when  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
signed  the  United  Nations  treaty  today 
to  ban  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  I 
was  extremely  pleased,  because  I  believe 
the  treaty  is  one  of  the  most  notable  vic- 
tories for  peace  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II. 

I  was  also  deeply  gratified  by  todays 
announcement  by  President  Johnson 
that  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  agreed  to  enter  into  discu.^- 
sions  on  limiting  and  reducing  both  of- 
fensive nuclear  weapons  delivery  .sys- 
tems and  defensive  anti-balUstlc-ml&sile 
systems. 

I  hope  that  these  signs  of  peace  v.ili 
start  a  new  era — a  period  in  which  lea.'^on 
will  replace  ix)wer  and  that  the  wovli 
will  finally  enjoy  real  security  instead  of 
suffering  fear. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  share  the  dream  and 
hope  of  "'the  ability  of  all  peoples,  of  all 
kinds,  to  live  together  and  work  together 
in  the  same  world  at  peace,"  but  we  must 
also  make  certain  that  despite  these  en- 
couraging signs,  the  United  States  re- 
mains strong  and  alert,  for  unrealistic 
trust  could  lead  to  America's  destruc- 
tion. 


LEGISLATION  ESTABLISHING  .AN 
ADVISORY  COMMISSION  TO 
STUDY  FREIGHT  FOR  FARM 
PRODUCTS 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  1.  1968 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  today  directed  at  a  ter- 
rible problem  which  plagues  the  farmers 
of  this  Nation.  For  years  excessive  and 
sometimes  discriminatory  freight  rates 
for  farm  products  have  resulted  in  paper- 
thin  profits  and  unfair  competition  for 
thousands  of  American  farmers  and 
ranchers.  The  freight  rate  inequities  for 
transportation  of  bulk  grains  are  espe- 
cially severe.  As  just  one  example  of 
what  has  been  allowed  to  develop,  a 
broiler  grower  can  buy  grain  in  St.  Louis 
and  have  it  delivered  to  his  plant  in  Hat- 
tiesburg.  Miss.— a  distance  of  967  rail- 
road miles— at  a  freight  cost  of  $4.23  iJer 
ton.  Another  farmer  in  Bronson.  Tex.. 
can  order  grain  from  the  same  St.  Louis 
elevator  and  have  it  delivered — a  dis- 
t?nce  of  652  railroad  miles — for  SI 091 
per  ton.  When  one  man  must  pay  over 
twice  as  much  as  his  competitor  for  less 
service,  his  plight  is  disasterous. 

I  have  attended  dozens  of  meetings  on 
this  problem,  and  in  1966  joined  with  25 
other  members  of  the  Texas  and  Louisi- 
ana congressional  delegations  in  appeal- 
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ing  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
take  action  under  authority  granted  by 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938 
to  correct  this  vicious  rate  system.  I  ask 
that  the  letter  sent  to  the  Secretary  be 
printed  in  its  entirety  pt  this  point  in 

the  Record  :  i.  „  „ 

US.  Senate. 

May  23.  1966. 


Hon.  OKvn.i.E  Freeman, 
Secretory  of  Agriculture, 
Xfashington,  D.C. 

DEAR  Mr.  Secrctary  :  We.  the  undersigned 
members  of  the  Texas  and  Louisiana  Cou- 
eresslonal  delegations  appeal  to  you  to  sup- 
nort  the  petition  of  the  representatives  of 
■Ctie  poultry  and  llvestocK  Industries  of  our 
respective  states  In  their  formal  application 
requesting  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
file  an  ofBclal  complaint  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  as  authorized  by  the 
\ericultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938. 

This  petition,  under  date  of  May  23.  1966, 
seeks  relief  from  discriminatory  rates, 
charges  tariffs,  and  practices  relating  to 
transportation  of  coarse  grains  which  place 
this  industry  In  dire  circumstances. 

We  feel  that  the  high  rates  on  the  ship- 
ment of  coarse  grains  from  the  midwest  to 
Texas  and  Louisiana  are  discriminatory  and 
burdensome,  that  they  have  no  valid  eco- 
nomic justification,  that  they  are  depressing 
the  agricultural  economy  of  the  South- 
western area,  and  that  relief  of  the  type  re- 
quested would  strenghten  competition  and 
contribute  to  the  long-run  strength  of 
American  agriculture. 

Congress  has  given  th«  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture the  authority  to  file  complaints  in 
cases  Just  like  this  one,  where  a  small  agri- 
culture industry,  which  does  not  have  suf- 
ficient economic  resources  to  engage  in  a 
long  and  expensive  law  suit.  Is  the  victim  of 
unfair  freight  rates.  We  feel  that  this  Con- 
gresslonally  granted  authority  should  be 
used  as  it  was  Intended  to  be. 
Sincerely  yours. 
Ralph  W.  Yarborodgh,  Russell  B.  Long. 

ALLEN    J.     ELLENDER.    JOHN    G.    TOWEB. 

Jack  Brooks.  Eaele  Cabell,  Wright 
Patman.  W.  R.  Poage,  Graham  Pur- 
cell.  Richard  WHrrE.  J.  J.  Pickle. 
Rat  Roberts. 
John  Young.  George  Mahon.  Jim 
Wright.  Bob  Caset,  Lera  Thomas, 
Walter  Rogers.  Omar  Burleson, 
Henry  B.  Gonzalez,  John  Dowdy. 
Speedy  O.  Long,  Otto  E.  Passman, 
E.  "KiKA"  DE  LA  Garza,  Joe  D.  Wag- 
GONNER,  Jr.,  Jimmy  Morrison. 

Despite  this  and  other  urgent  appeals, 
no  administrative  remedy  has  been  ac- 
complished. Only  last  week  I  received 
word  from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture that  proceedings  of  the  railroads  in 
ex  parte  259  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  threaten  to  further 
worsen  the  already  oppressive  inequities 
which  exist. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  a 
ver>'  simple  and.  I  think,  very  fair  meas- 
ure. In  summary,  it  provides  for  the  for- 
mation of  a  nine-member  Presidential 
Commission  to  investigate  the  freight 
rate  situation  for  farm  products.  The 
Commission  would  be  required  to  report 
its  findings  within  2  years  and  would 
then  be  dissolved.  The  bill  also  provides 
for  a  moratorium  on  all  proposed 
freight-rate  increases  until  1  year  after 
the  Commission  report  is  filed. 

I  urge  all  Members  of  the  House  to 
give  this  matter  careful  consideration  as 
it  affects  many  areas  besides  the  South- 
west. It  is  my  understanding  that  States 
such  as  Montana,  Idaho,  and  North  Da- 
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kota  suffer  more  from  inequitable  rates 
than  Texas  or  Louisiana.  Excess  freight 
rates    are    also    burdensome    to    erain- 
pi-oducing    States    where    faiTOers    find 
that   costs   for   transportation   are   de- 
ducted from  what  the  producer  gets  for 
his  product.  In  addition,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment stands  to  benefit,  since  it  is  in- 
volved  in   shipping    large   -amounts   of 
grain  to  ports  along  our  coasts  It  is  con- 
servatively estimated  that  the  Federal 
Government  may  be  paying  as  much  as 
$10  tD  $20  million  each  year  in  excess 
freight  rates  on  bulk  grain  shipments. 
Even  seemingly  minor  excesses  or  in- 
equities in  freight  rates  on  feed  firains 
can    cause    tremendous    hardships    for 
poultry  and  livestock  producers  who  are 
so  directly  affected  by  feed  costs.  Poultry 
growers  for  example,  know  that  60  to  70 
percent  of  the  cost  of  raising  a  broiler 
goes  for  feeds,  and  transportation  of  feed 
ingredients  makes  up  an  average  of  25 
percent  of  the  total  cost  of  poultiT  and 
livestock  feed  production. 

This  situation  has  been  allowed  to 
continue  for  much  too  long.  We  simply 
must  take  a  long  and  hard  look  at  freight 
rates  on  all  farai  products.  I  hope  that 
this  Congress  will  give  prompt  and  fa- 
vorable consideration  to  this  measure. 
Delay  will  only  aggravate  the  pi-oblem. 
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TIME  TO  GO  HOME— PART  II 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  1,  1968 
Mr  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  June  24, 1968, 
I  commended  the  Department  of  the 
Interiors  decision  not  to  renew  the  per- 
mit for  Resurrection  City  and  pointed  up 
the  difference  between  the  aims  and  ob- 
jectives of  the  Poor  People's  Campaign  as 
compared  to  the  lawlessness  and  violence 
which  followed  Solidarity  Day. 

Todav,  there  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  a  news  analysis  which  em- 
phasized my  position  that  a  militant  and 
criminal  element  is  undermining  the  ex- 
pressed purpose  of  the  campaign.  This 
apparent,  fresh  realization  by  the  leaders 
of  the  Poor  Peoples  Campaign  of  trou- 
ble in  their  ranks  reinforces  my  belief 
that,  with  their  story  told  and  their  ob- 
jectives made  known,  it  is  time  for  the 
Poor  People's  Campaign  to  close  shop 
and  go  home. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  include  todays  news- 
paper analysis  of  'Challenge  of  14th 
Street  Confronts  SCLC  Leaders"  in  the 
Record: 

Ch\llenoe  of  14th  Street  Confronts 

SCLC  Leaders 

(By  Robert  C.  Maynard) 

When  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership 

Conference  decided  to  have  a  Poor  People's 

Campaign,   it  decided   the   Rev.   Andrew   J. 

Young  said  recently,  to  tell  the  poor  to  come 

■■Not  Just  the  clean  poor,  not  Just  the  weU 

poor,  but  the  poor  poor." 

Mr  Young,  executive  vice  president  of 
SCLC  and  now  the  pro  tem  leader  while  the 
Rev  Ralph  David  Abernathy  Is  in  Jail  for 
unlawful  assembly  on  the  Capitol  grounds 
was  describing  some  of  the  problems  that 
atnicted  the  late  Resurrection  City. 


Those  problems,  he  said,  are  the  problems 
of  the  poor  all  over  America,  and  they  are 
problems  created  by  an  exploiting  and  un- 
caring society. 

The  place  in  Washington  that  typifies  the 
urban  variety  of  those  problems— hunger, 
stealing,  violence,  dope  addiction  and  pros- 
titution—Is  the  intersection  of  14th  and  U 
Streets  nw. 

And  it  was  there,  months  ago.  that  SCLC 
placed  Its  headquarters  for  the  Poor  People's 
Campaign.  On  Monday,  when  the  Metropoli- 
tan Police  cleared  Resurrection  City,  the 
problems  for  the  police  and  SCLC  did  not 
disappear. 

The  refugees,  the  hangers  on,  the  curious 
and  the  committed  flocked  to  1401  U  st.  nw., 
once  a  bank  with  high  ceilings  and  tile  floors 
.ind  now  the  collecting  place  for  what  Mr. 
Young  called  the  "poor  poor." 

Hosea  Williams.  SCLC's  goatced  and  pe- 
renniallv  hoarse  director  of  political  educa- 
tion, arrested  once  on  Monday  for  overstay- 
ing his  time  at  Resurrection  City  and  again 
on  Prldav  for  overstaying  his  time  at  the 
Capitol,  dropped  by  1401  U  st.  nw.  Saturday 
shortly  before  midnight. 

Fresh  from  Jail  and  haggard  from  meetings 
and  discussions,  Williams  was  stunned  by 
what  he  found.  He  listened  while  aides  such 
as  Joseph  Phlpps  from  Mississippi  described 
violent  types  who  had  come  to  the  building 
in  search  of  a  free  meal  and  stayed  on  to 
provoke  incidents  among  the  campaigners. 
Twice  within  the  week  there  were  reports 
of  guns  on  the  premises  and  several  times 
police  have  responded  to  calls  of  disorder  on 
the  corner. 

It  looked  as  though  the  problems  of  Resur- 
rection City  had  moved  Into  the  com- 
munity to  Join  black  urbanlsm  at  Its 
most  pathological. 

Across  from  the  corner  on  which  Williams 
stood  the  hookers  were  doing  a  flourishing 
business;  south  from  U  Street  on  the  e.ast 
side  the  girls  and  female  impersonators  were 
running  an  open  flesh  market.  South  of  U 
Street  on  the  west  side,  less  than  fifty  yards 
from  SCLC  headquarters,  the  addicts,  spaced 
out  and  nodding,  were  leaning  against  riot- 
gutted  storefronts. 

Uniformed  and  plainclothes  police  wan- 
dered in  and  out  of  the  scene  with  an  eye 
out  for  fugitives  wanted  for  more  violent 
crimes  than  prostitution  and  drug  holding. 
Phlpps  and  another  aide.  Incensed  over 
the  conditions  at  SCLC,  wanted  advice. 

-Close  It  down,"  said  Williams  after  watch- 
ing and  listening  for  20  minutes.  "Don't  mess 
with  It  anvTnore,  Just  close  it  down." 

WiUianis  said  he  thought  the  answer  was 
tD  scatter  the  administrative  functions  of 
SCLC  into  several  small  offices  in  various 
sections  of  the  city,  a  plan  that  would  be 
consistent  with  SCLC's  Intention  of  organiz- 
ing the  Washington  community. 

He  said  he  thought  the  place  could  be  re 
opened  after  a  week  or  so.  after  the  people 
viith  nothing  better  to  do  had  found  some 
place  else  to  hang  out,  or  had  returned  to 
wherever  thev  had  been  before  the  Poor 
People's  Campaign  made  the  corner 
attractive. 

But  such  a  decision  poses  a  dilemma  Tor 
SCLC  a  religion-oriented  organization  with 
.1  social  and  political  mission  to  bring  its 
resources  to  the  core  of  the  cities. 

For  SCLC's  mission  is  to  spread  the  gospel 
of  nonviolence  among  the  very  people  who 
congregate  at  14th  and  U  Streets,  and  to 
make  them  a  politicallv  potent  force,  capab  e 
of  bringing  about  solutions  to  their  basic 
problems. 

To  close  the  headquarters  is  to  retreat 
from  that  challenge,  even  if  te^Por.^'^J}'- J° 
stay  is  to  drain  manpower  from  the  battle 
against  hunger  being  fought  at  the  Federal 
level  downtown. 

"It's  Just  too  tense  a  corner."  W.  Young 
said  yesterday.  'It  Is  too  tense  a  neighbor- 
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hood.  Any  little  crowd  Is  a  potential  Inci- 
dent .  .  .  And  the  police  are  so  jumpy  up 
there." 

Nonetheless,  he  said,  a  Arm  decision  to 
close  the  headquarters  has  not  been  made. 

Mr.  Young  has  said  SCLC  and  the  Poor 
People's  Campaign  are  facing  a  "dark  and 
trying  hours."  As  with  Resurrection  City 
until  a  week  ago.  the  office  at  14tb  and  V 
Streets  is  becoming  a  new  example  ot  those 
trials. 


MORNING   LINE:    IF   THEY   DON'T 
CALL.  POLICE  DO 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OP   FLOUDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  1.  1968 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  sense  of 
.security  and  .safety  are  vital  iriKredients 
in  the  making  of  a  full  and  happy  life  for 
our  senior  citizens.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment, through  its  social  .-.ecurity  pro- 
gramtr  and  medicare,  has  done  much  to 
contrltJtrte  to  a  sense  of  financial  security. 

Local  and  State  governments  and 
many  private  organizations  have  con- 
tributed much  also  to  an  even  wider  con- 
cept of  security,  often  in  imaginative  and 
creative  ways.  The  city  of  North  Miami 
Beach.  Fla..  has  initiated  just  such  a 
fresh  approach  to  insure  the  well-being 
of  our  senior  citizens. 

The  new  program  was  originated  by 
the  North  Miami  Beach  police  depart- 
ment and  the  city's  senior  citizens  direc- 
tor. It  is  designed  to  look  after  the  health 
of  Miami's  older  residents  as  well  as  to 
reassure  each  senior  citizen  that  some- 
one close  by  is  interested  in,  and  alert 
to.  his  or  her  welfare. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  enjoy  and 
benefit  from  the  article  about  North 
Miami  Beach's  program  which  appeared 
in  the  Miami  Herald  on  June  12: 
Mo«NiNC  Line:  It  They  Don't  Call.  Police 
Do 
(By  Susan  Miller) 

"Good  morning.  I'm  alive.  I  Just  put  out 
the  flag  and  I'm  going  back  to  bed. "  a  cheer- 
ful woman's  voice  informed  a  North  Miami 
Beach   Police  di.spatcher. 

"Have  a  good  day."  answered  the  police- 
man. 

The  woman  Is  one  of  thirteen  North  Mi- 
ami Beach  resldeius  who  starts  each  day  by 
calling  the  pwllce. 

And  if  they  don't  call  us.  we  call  them." 
explains  North  Miami  Beach  Police  Chief 
Albert  E.  DuBois. 

The  morning  "party  line",  as  one  sub- 
scriber dubbed  It.  has  been  working  for  a 
month.  Police  refer  to  the  service  as  the 
North  Miami  Beach  Reassurance  Program 
Its  members  call  It  a  "blessing." 

Members  of  the  reassurance  program  all 
live  alone.  They  are  all  over  65  years  old. 
They  all  have  families  who  live  many  miles 
away. 

"The  aim  of  the  program  Is  to  give  reas- 
surance to  elderly  citizens  who  live  alone, 
should  they  become  disabled  in  their  home 
or  need  assistance  which  could  properly  be 
provided  by  the  police  department."  Du- 
Bois says. 

The  program  centers  on  the  daily  tele- 
phone calls. 

If  one  of  the  senior  citizens  hasn't  phoned 
the  police  department  by  9  a.m..  police  call 
the  person's  home.  If  no  one  answers,  a  city 
rescue  vehicle  Is  sent  immediately  to  the 
bouse  or  apartment. 
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"It's  a  wonderful  thing  for  anyone  who 
Uvea  alone  and  hasn't  a  family  down  here," 
says  one  program  member,  a  widow  of  10 
months  whose  nearest  relatives  live  In  New 
Jersey. 

I  live  In  a  bouse  by  myself  and  I  have 
wonderful  peace  of  mind  knowing  I  have 
someone  to  call  in  case  something  happens 
to  me.  or  that  I  won't  be  lying  here  sick  or 
Injured  without  anyone  to  check  on  me," 
she  adds. 

In  addition  to  the  telephone  contact,  North 
Miami  Beach  police  also  keep  files  of 
each  reassurance  participant's  health  rec- 
ords and  vital  statistics  to  aid  them  In  giving 
emergency  treatment  If  needed. 

"I  had  a  stroke  and  a  couple  of  blackouts 
before  this  program  began.  I  was  alone  and 
It  was  a  terrible  experience,"  recalls  the  71- 
year-old  flag-raiser,  a  widow  who  still  main- 
tains a  seven-room  home.  "The  police  bend 
over  backwards  to  be  cheerful,  which  gives 
you  a  lift  for  the  day.  I  think  this  program 
Is  a  terrific  Idea." 

So  do  DuBols  and  David  Harris,  the  city's 
Senior  Citizen  Program  director.  Harris  was 
the  originator  of  the  program  and  recruited 
its  first  members. 

"I'd  like  to  see  other  cities  pick  this  up 
and  establish  their  own  programs."  Harris 
says.  He  expects  the  number  of  North  Miami 
Beach  participants  to  "expand  quite  a  bit" 
with  the  arrival  of  the  city's  winter  resi- 
dents. Police  say  they  can  handle  as  many 
as  60  persons  on  the  present  system. 
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LORD    MAYOR    OP   ASMARA    VISITS 
WASHINGTON 


HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  1,  1968 

Mr.  O  HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Ethiopia  Is  the  oldest  independent  na- 
tion in  Africa,  and  Its  Emperor  is  one 
of  the  great  world  figures  of  our  times. 

Asmara  is  the  second  largest  city  in 
the  Empire  of  Ethiopia  and  Is  the  site  of 
the  large  American  base  known  as  the 
Kagnew  Station,  a  vital  point  of  o'ar 
communications  system. 

The  Honorable  Haregot  Abbai.  lord 
mayor  of  Asmara,  is  now  on  a  visit  to 
the  United  States  and  on  Thursday  last 
met  at  an  executive  session  with  the 
Subcommittee  on  Africa  and  later  con- 
ferred with  Speaker  McCormack  and 
Chairman  Morgan  of  the  full  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs.  The  lord  mayor  is 
accompanied  on  his  travels  in  the  United 
States  by  one  of  his  daughters,  the 
chai-ming  Miss  Ethiopia,  named  after  her 
country,  who  is  now  a  student  in  an 
American  college. 

The  friendship  of  the  United  States 
and  Ethiopia.  alwa>'s  a  waim  friendship, 
has  been  augmented  by  the  lord  mayor's 
visit. 

Asmara  is  the  capital  city  of  the 
Eritrea  Province  located  on  the  upper 
North  of  Ethiopia  along  the  Red  Sea. 

It  is  a  neat  and  nice  city  of  200,000  in- 
habitants, of  which  185.000  are  Ethiopian 
nationals  and  15,000  foreigners. 

Asmara  by  the  local  language  means 
"they  talked  and  reached  an  agreement,  ' 
and  like  many  other  ancient  cities  has  its 
own  legend  which  goes  on  like  this: 

In  the  pl.^ce  where  the  City  of  Asmara 
now  stands  there  were  (our  villages.  These 
villages,  which  were  placed  separately,  were 


often  subject  to  the  attacks  of  wild  lieasts 
and  outlaws.  All  the  women  of  the  said  four 
villages.  In  order  to  put  an  end  to  this  un- 
safe state  of  affairs,  met  In  a  conXerenL-e 
when  their  men  were  out  for  their  dally  wor'ic 
They  talked  and  decided  to  force  their  men 
to  build  a  new  large  village  so  that  they 
could  get  better  protection  against  thPir 
enemies. 

The  city  of  Asmara  stands  on  the  edt^e 
of  a  plateau  at  an  altitude  of  2,400  mett-i  s 
above  sea  level.  The  nearest  seaport  — 
Massawa — linked  by  a  highway  and  by 
railway. 

The  sewer  system  develops  for  a  total 
length  of  76  kilometers. 

The  water  supply  is  potable  and  in 
reasonable  supply — 80  liters  per  head 
dally.  A  new  dam  now  under  constnic- 
tlon  will  Increase  the  availability  of  fresh 
water  by  five  times. 

Industries  are  a  large  cotton  mill,  three 
textile  factories,  brewery,  two  plastic 
works,  two  tarmeries,  jute  bag  factorv. 
four  canned  meat  plants,  three  canned 
vegetable  factories,  three  shoe  f acton  s 
aluminium  housewares  factory,  and 
many  others. 

Cost  of  living  is  really  on  the  choai) 
side.  Meat,  poultries,  eggs,  and  cheeses 
are  cheap  priced.  Fruits  and  vegetables 
available  all  the  year  round  because  of 
the  favorable  climatic  conditions.  Lai^e 
quantities  of  fruits  and  vegetables  are 
exported  to  Europe  particularly  In  win- 
tertime. 

There  is  a  large  availability  of  hotel 
accommodations  in  any  class;  from  the 
luxury  Imperial  Hotel.  Nyala  Hotel.  a:.d 
CIAAO  Hotel,  new  and  modern,  down  to 
popular  hotels  and  boardlnghouses. 

Tourlsim  in  Asmara  may  offer  larse 
opportunities  in  many  fields:  historical, 
unique  panoramas,  mild  climate  and  13 
months  of  blue  sky  and  shining  sun— 
the  Ethiopian  calendar  comprises  13 
months. 

The  municipality  of  Asmara  was  i  ?- 
tablished  in  April  1932,  though  municipal 
services  existed  since  many  years  befc: " 

The  lord  mayor  of  Asmara  is  appointed 
to  ofBce  by  His  Majesty  the  Emperor. 

The  lord  mayor  is  the  chief  executive 
of  the  municipality  and  enjoys  exten- 
sive powers. 

On  special  and  urgent  occasions,  par- 
ticularly when  the  public  safety  is  in- 
volved, the  lord  mayor  may  pass  an  "or- 
der" which  shall  be  immediately  ex- 
ecuted. 

All  municipal  .services  are  entirely  fi- 
nanced through  the  municipality  budpct. 
which  provides  a  flow  in  each  direc- 
tion— income  and  expenditure — of  about 
Ethiopian  $3,500,000  yearly — Ethiopian 
$1  is  equal  to  U.S.  $0.40. 
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CANADA'S  lOlST  BIRTHDAY 


HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  1,  1968 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Canada 
falls  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Europe.  When  I  became 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Eur- 
ope in  1955, 1  became  increasingly  aware 
both  of  the  importance  and  the  neglect 
of  our  northern  neighbor — Canada. 


In  Janaury  1959  I  was  one  of  the  eight 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress  who  met 
with  nine  members  of  the  Canadian 
Parliament,  including  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  Senate.  We  discussed  the  establish- 
ment of  an  interparliamentary  group  and 
the  procedure  it  should  follow.  As  a  result 
of  that  meeting,  I  introduced  a  joint  res- 
olution in  February  1959  that  ultimately 
became  Public  Law  42  of  the  86th  Con- 
gress. The  Canadian  Parliament  passed 
a  similar  authorization. 

From  that  modest  beginning  have 
grown  the  annual  meetings  between  the 
legislators  of  our  two  countries.  I  be- 
came the  first  chairman  of  the  House 
delegation  In  1959  and  served  In  that 
capacity  again  in  1960.  after  which  I 
resigned  the  chairmanship.  But  I  have 
continued  my  membership  in  the  delega- 
tion and  I  know  that  many  among  the 
Members  of  this  House  have  shared  with 
me  the  rich  experiences  and  greater  un- 
derstanding that  characterize  these 
meetings. 

As  Canada  celebrates  this  year  the 
lOlst  anniversary  of  its  Dominion  Day, 
July  1,  the  United  States  is  proud  to  share 
in  the  tribute  to  the  past,  present,  and 
future  of  our  great  neighbor  and  close 
friend.  The  United  States  and  Canada 
are  hereditary  partners  in  geography.  In 
language,  in  early  history.  Today  our 
two  countries  are  partners  officially  In 
defense  and  consultation,  financially  in 
investment  and  development,  culturally 
in  interests,  tastes,  and  concrete  evidence 
of  the  arts  and  social  media  in  its  various 
forms. 

Canada  and  the  United  States  share, 
in  a  friendly  and  congenial  way.  an  ines- 
capable interdependence.  Representative 
of  this  mutual  dependence  is  the  actual, 
cooperative  use  in  multiple  ways  of  the 
extensive  and  valuable  water  resources 
that  stretch  from  sea  to  sea  along  the 
more  than  4.000-mile  common  boundary. 
Control  of  this  use  through  the  oldest 
of  our  joint  bodies— the  Internatianal 
Joint   Commission— United   States   and 
Canada  has  been  eminently  satisfactory. 
Tlie  enormity  of  Canada  and  the  mar- 
velous accomplishment  of  the  Canadian 
people  in  bringing  its  wealth  of  resources 
imder  human  control,  making  its  vast 
potential  useful  to  mankind  in  past  fact 
and  in  the  promise  of  the  future,  is  typi- 
fied in  time  and  extent  from  the  first 
fishing  boats  off  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia 
to  the  gigantic  Kitimat  undertaking  v.'est 
of  the  Rockies.  That  enormous  hydro- 
electric complex,  where  even  the  course 
of  a  river  has  been  reversed  across  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  is  a  monument  to  en- 
gineering and  ingenuity.  It  evidences  the 
determination,  resourcefulness,  industry, 
.skill,  and  perseverence  of  the  Canadian 
people,  who  have  conquered  water,  land, 
mountains,  and  prairies,  to  put  them  to 
good  use,  for  themselves  and  to  the  bene- 
fit of  people  around  the  globe. 

Since  its  Dominion  Day  last  year,  Can- 
ada has  taken  on  new  dimensions.  The 
summer-long  gala,  centennial  celebration 
at  "Expo  '67".  which  was  opened  on  that 
occasion,  brought  to  the  world,  more 
than  even  before— and  particularly  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States— an  ap- 
preciation of  what  Canada  Is.  what  it  has 


achieved,  of  Its  great  promise,  and  of  its 
important  place  in  the  world  today,  and 
in  the  world  of  the  future.  The  contin- 
uation of  much  of  "Expo  '67".  on  the 
same  site,  as  a  permanent  annual  ex- 
hibition, under  the  name  of  "Man  and 
His  World",  will  be  welcomed  by  many 
of  Canada's  people  and  her  friends. 

Canada's  very  vastness  bespeaks 
achievement  and  promise.  On  a  national 
.scale,  fabulous  progress  has  been  made, 
despite  the  small  population,  stretching 
across  Canada's  nearly  6,000  miles  from 
east  to  west,  and  recently  to  the  north, 
some  3.000  miles  beyond  the  southern 
U.S.  border.  Boundless  opportunity 
awaits  the  further  development  of  this 
gigantic  land  with  Its  untold  wealth  of 
natural  resources. 

Internationally.  Canada  shares  her 
great  wealth.  Both  materially  and  ideal- 
istically  she  has  contributed,  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  nation,  to  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  in  the  world.  May  the 
century  which  this  birthday  ushers  in 
be  a  match  for  her  first  100  years.  In 
which  Canada  has  proved  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent neighbor  and  a  friend  to  all  the 
world. 
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present  large  extent.  Consequently,  it 
did  not  allow  for  such  a  number  when 
deciding  on  the  quota  for  all  nations 
which  would  be  allowed.  I  might  add  that 
we  were  assured  piior  to  passage  of  the 
bill  that  Cubans  would  not  be  counted. 

Certainly  we  do  not  wish  to  deny  the 
privilege  of  freedom  to  those  who  desire 
it  strongly  enough  to  leave  their  native 
country  foi'  our  own  Nation.  Neither  do 
we  wish  to  restrict  immigration  from 
other  Western  Hemisplieie  nations  by 
fully  one-third  of  the  quota. 

Accordingly.  I  am  introducing  today 
legislation  which  would  provide  that 
Cuban  immigrants  be  admitted  without 
being  charged  to  the  quota.  This  bill  is 
recommended  by  the  Select  Commission 
on  Western  Hemisphere  Immigration, 
and  I  believe  it  deserves  .serious  consid- 
eration by  the  Congress. 


MEDICARE 


CONGRESSMAN  CLAUDE  PEPPER 
INTRODUCES  LEGISLATION  TO 
ALLOW  THAT  CUBAN  IMMI- 
GRANTS WILL  NOT  BE  CHARGED 
TO  THE  WESTERN  HEMISPHERE 
IMMIGRATION  QUOTA 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF    FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  1,  1968 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
July  1,  for  the  first  time,  our  Nation 
will  impose  a  numerical  limit  on  immi- 
gration to  this  country  from  other  na- 
tions in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  As  a 
lon'Ttime  supporter  of  iree  immigration 
from  these  friendly  nations.  I  opposed  the 
change  in  our  historic  ixilicy  of  putting 
no  barriers  on  immigration.  We  have 
had  a  special  relationship  with  the  na- 
tions of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and 
imposing  on  them  such  a  quota  is.  in  my 
opinion,  a  sad  mistake. 

Nonetheless.  Mr.  Speaker.  Congress 
did  choose  tc  say  that  as  of  Jui.v  1.  only 
120  000  immigrants  from  the  Western 
Hemisphere  will  be  admitted  each  year. 
This  prevision  wf;s  included  in  the  Im- 
niigration  Reform  Act  of  1265  Like  it 
or  not  I  must  accept  this  policy. 

On  the  other  hand.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
do  not  have  lo  accept  the  policy  that  im- 
migrants from  Cuba— wlio  are  essen- 
tially political  refugees— will  be  counted 
in  the  overall  quota.  The  Select  Com- 
mission on  Western  Hemisphere  Immi- 
gration recently  pointed  out  that  Cubans 
are  currently  being  admitted  at  the  rate 
01  about  40.000  a  year. 

Thus,  counting  the  Cubans  seeking 
freedom  will  reduce  the  quota  of  other 
Western  Hemisphere  immigration  by 
one-third.  We  cannot  allow  this  to 
happen.  , 

When  Congress  was  considering  the 
immigration  act  it  did  not  know  that  the 
flow  of  Cuban  refugees  would  reach  Its 


HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  1.  1968 
Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker  just  2  years  ago,  medicare  was 
only  a  promise  and  a  dream.  Today  it  is 
a  promise  fulfilled  through  the  coopera- 
tive efforts  of  the  Federal  Government, 
State  governments  and  literally  scores  of 
private  organizations  that  under  the  la\v 
participate  in  the  administration  of 
medicare. 

In  the  beginning,  effective  working 
relationsliips  were  established  among 
Federal  and  State  agencies,  medical 
institutions,  insurance  companies.  Blue 
Cross  and  Blue  Shield  plans,  doctors, 
and  more  than  19  miUion  elderly  Amer- 
icans. The  various  and  sundry  imrtici- 
pants  in  this  vast  program  with  its 
complex  relationships  have  performed 
their  parts  In  an  unparalleled  spirit  of 
cooperation  and  understanding.  Each 
has  been  directly  involved  in  making 
medicare  a  success. 

And  one  of  those  successes  has  been 
an   accomplishment   which   affects  not 
only  the  elderly  but  patients  of  all  ages— 
the   upgrading   of   health  care   that  is 
taking  place  as  the  result  of  the  quality 
standards  that  institutions  must  meet  in 
order  to  participate  in  the  medicare  pro- 
gram   The  participation  in  medicare  of 
all  but  2  or  3  percent  of  the  acute-care 
■nosnitals  in  the  country,  the  participa- 
tion of  over  4.700  extended  care  facilities 
representing  more  than  half  of  all  the 
skilled  nursing  home  beds  in  the  country, 
and  the  participation  of  some  2.100  home 
bealth  agencies  is  conditioned  upon  the 
institution's  meeting  quality-care  capa- 
bilities in  respect  to  physical  facilities, 
oersonnel,  and  patient-care  policy. 
'   A  substantial  upgrading  has  already 
taken  place  in  many  institutions  while 
others  are  upgrading  further  as  a  con- 
dition of  continuance  in  the  program. 
Another  important  way  in  which  medi- 
care has  improved  the  quality  of  health 
care  in  that  conformity  with  title  VI  oi 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  by  participatmg  in- 
stitutions has   meant  that   services  in 
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these  hospitals  and  related  health  facili- 
ties are  available  to  all  patients,  on  a 
basis  of  equality,  regardless  of  race,  col- 
or, or  national  origm.  In  many  commu- 
nities, because  of  this  program,  minor- 
ity group  members  often  barred  in  the 
past  have  access  for  the  first  time  to 
the  best  care  available. 

In  addition,  care  in  participating  in- 
stitutions is  being  upgraded  by  the  utili- 
zation review  requirement  of  the  medi- 
care law  under  which  a  committee  looks 
into  the  various  elements  of  utilization — 
admissions,  services  provided,  and  length 
of  stay — from  the  standpoint  of  their 
medical  necessity  and  for  the  purposes 
of  promoting  the  most  efficient  use  of 
services  and  equipment.  The  concept  of 
utilization  review  did  not  come  into  be- 
ing with  the  advent  of  medicare — many 
institutions  had  already  Inaugurated, 
either  formally  or  informally,  similar 
programs  for  appraising  the  medical  as- 
pects of  patient  care  in  institutional  set- 
tings. What  medicare  is  doing,  however, 
is  extending  this  practice  to  all  partici- 
pating institutions.  Studies  have  shown 
that  utilization  review  leads  to  shorter 
hospital  stays,  less  use  of  unnecessary 
services  and  treatment  procedures,  and 
more  use  of  the  less  costly  alternatives  to 
hospitalization.  This  means,  in  essence. 
h*gh-quality  care  appropriate  to  the  In- 
dividual patients  needs  but  at  lower 
costs. 

And.  all  of  this  has  been  accomplished 
within  the  letter,  spirit,  and  framework 
of  the  medicare  law.  which  makes  it  plain 
that  it  authorizes  no  Federal  officer  or 
employee  to  exercise  "any  supervision  or 
control  over  the  practice  of  medicine  or 
the  manner  in  which  medical  services 
are  provided." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased,  not  only 
with  the  medicare  law.  but  also  of  the 
way  In  which  it  is  being  administered. 


SMALL  FIRM  WIELDS   BIG 
CONSCIENCE 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  1.  1968 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  2. 
1968,  I  stated  in  the  Congressional 
Record  that  the  need  for  corporate  in- 
volvement in  the  problems  of  housing 
and  urban  renewal  was  crucial.  I  dis- 
cussed an  outstanding  example  of  this 
involvement,  the  Warner  Si  Swasey  Co.. 
of  Cleveland.  Ohio.  This  company  bought, 
renovated,  and  sold  an  apartment  build- 
ing in  the  inner-city  slum  area  of  Cleve- 
land. The  project  was  organized  by  and 
later  turned  over  to  the  members  of  the 
inner-city  community. 

This  approach — helping  others  to  help 
themselves — has  been  executed  success- 
fully and  Inexpensively  again  by  the 
Smith.  Kline  &  French  Laboratories  of 
Philadelphia.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  will  be 
interested  in  and  benefit  by  an  article 
from  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
which  outlines  the  Smith.  Kline  & 
French  program  and  its  overwhelming 
success: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  article  follows: 

(Prom  the  Chrtstlan  Science  Monitor.  June 

21,   1968) 

Small  Pikm  Wields  Bio  Conscbnce 

(By  Kenneth  G.  Gehret) 

PHiLAoeLPHiA. — What  can  the  smaller 
company  do  to  help  solve  current  Inner-clty 
problems? 

Most  news  of  corporate  involvement  In 
urban  housing  or  related  social  problems 
focuses  on  the  role  of  Industrial  giants.  It 
takes  large-scale  financing  to  underwrite 
mammoth  projects. 

But  the  experiences  of  Smith.  Kline  & 
French  Laboratories  Illustrates  the  kinds  of 
things  a  company  of  more  modest  means 
can  undertake. 

SK&P's  most  dramatic  program  ha«  cost 
so  little  that  management  Is  almost  em- 
barrassed to  quote  the  figure.  To  date  42 
large  houses  have  been  rehabilitated  and 
converted  Into  116  apartments  (nine  more 
are  in  process)  at  a  cost  of  about  $4,000  to 
the  company. 

The  method  Is  surprisingly  simple. 

SK&F  Is  concerned  about  the  deterioration 
of  Its  immediate  neighborhood  In  North 
Philadelphia,  several  blocks  above  the  busi- 
ness district  and  City  Hall.  The  substantially 
built  Victorian  houses  of  the  area  are  show- 
ing their  near-lOO  years  of  wear,  compounded 
by  recent  neglect. 

DEVELOPER    ENLISTED 

The  company  approached  a  local  devel- 
oper and  proposed  a  rehabilitation  program. 
The  developer  would  buy  certain  houses,  re- 
model them  according  to  a  predetermined 
plan  and  price,  then  sell  the  made-over 
houses  to  the  Philadelphia  Housing  Authority 
for  use  as  low-cost-rentals. 

SK&P  offered  to  cover  40  percent  of  the 
interest  charges  sustained  by  the  developer, 
thereby  increasing  his  profits  and  making 
the  proposition  more  attractive  to  him. 

The  company  also  provided  night  watch- 
men on  the  building  site  during  the  first 
weeks  of  the  project.  These  were  soon  with- 
drawn without  incident,  except  for  the  pil- 
fering of  three  cans  of  paint — ^promptly  used 
to  redecorate  a  house  across  the  street.  The 
loss  was  charged  off  to  community  pride. 

In  the  Interest  of  community  stability, 
SK&P  insisted  that  neighborhood  residents 
be  given  first  choice  on  the  renovated  rent- 
als. The  housing  authority  agreed. 

The  pharmaceutical  firm's  community  In- 
volvement predated  the  housing  program. 
In  the  early  eO's  the  company  decided  to 
underwrite  a  social  worker  in  the  neigh- 
borhood through  a  citywide  agency.  There 
were  at  that  time  no  social  agencies  active 
m  the  area  and  few  city  services  readily 
available  In  this  community  of  17.000  resi- 
dents. 

Thomas  M.  Rauch.  president,  sums  up  the 
results. 

■After  three  frustrating  years,  we  found 
that  Just  giving  money  away  won't  do  the 
Job.  at  least  not  the  way  it  could  and  should 
be  done.  People  often  need  administrative 
support  as  much  as  they  need  financial  help. 
They  need  to  be  shown  how  to  organize  their 
affairs  and  how  to  get  things  done." 

CITY    REPRESENTED 

This  conclusion  led  In  April.  1966.  to  the 
opening  of  an  Information  Services  Center 
in  the  middle  of  the  district.  The  company 
rented  the  basement  of  a  former  church 
building  and  staffed  the  center  with  four 
full-time  people,  two  Negroes  and  two  others 
who  speak  Spanish.  The  neighborhood  Is 
half  black.  40  percent  Puerto  Rlcan. 

"We  found  there  was  a  tremendous  lack  of 
knowledge  of  what  services  were  available 
to  these  families,  and  how  and  where  to  get 
them. "  explains  Roger  Celler.  SK&P's  clvll- 
affairs  administrator.  "The  center  was  set  up 
as  the  place  to  go  for  this  Information  and 
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for  assistance  In  obtaining  help  from  both 
city  and  private  agencies." 

People  come  In  with  a  variety  of  prob- 
lems: he.-iUh.  legal,  financial,  food,  and 
clothing  needs,  etc.  If  the  center  can't  resolve 
the  difficulty.  It  refers  the  case  to  the  appro- 
priate agency. 

The  city  government  now  is  cooperating 
to  the  extent  of  placing  departmental  rep- 
resentatives at  the  center,  one  from  each  of 
five  bureaus  on  a  different  day  each  "veek. 

Although  only  four  calls  were  made  on  the 
center  during  Its  first  month  of  operation, 
that  many  Inquiries  now  are  received  in  a 
typical  hour. 

Mr.  Celler  and  his  associates  are  pleasprt 
with  the  center's  Impact  on  the  neighbor- 
hood in  its  first  two  years.  They  see  a  drawing 
together,  more  of  a  community  spirit,  and 
developing  pride.  Block  organizations  have 
been  formed;  the  streets  are  cleaner:  crimp 
and  violence  have  dropped  off. 

PLATLOT    OPENED 

SK&F  has  had  a  hand  In  the  cleanup, 
though  officials  emphasize  the  "do-it-your- 
self" approach.  They  want  residents  to  take 
the  Initiative,  organize  the  project,  and  do 
the  work.  The  company  furnishes  the  mops, 
brooms,  paint,  and  brushes  when  a  cleanup 
is  planned. 

When  the  company  saw  there  were  no 
after-hours  recreational  facilities  in  the  dl.s- 
trict.  a  vacant  lot  was  rented  for  $1  a  year 
and  residents  were  aided  in  making  it  Into  a. 
playlot.  SK&P  donated  some  materials  and 
helped  publicize  the  grand  opening,  with  the 
Mayor  and  other  officials  on  hand. 

The  company  also  turned  part  of  its  park- 
ing lot  into  a  recreational  area.  When  the 
day  shift  leaves  by  5  p.m..  this  half  of  the 
lot  converts  into  basketball  courts,  a  softball 
diamond,  and  other  play  areas.  Company- 
installed  illumination  permits  play  to  con- 
tinue until  10  p.m. 

"We  haven't  gone  along  with  the  tradi- 
tional methods  of  community  action."  Mr. 
Celler  states.  "The  massive  approach  doesn'r 
work.  We  want  to  keep  our  programs  small. 
close  to  the  people.  And,  frankly,  we're  play- 
ing it  by  ear.  We'll  have  to  learn  what  works 

"One  thing  we're  sure  of  already."  he  adds. 
"We  want  to  stay  in  the  background  and  let 
people  realize  that  they  can  do  most  of  the 
improving  themselves." 
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SECOND  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
MEDICARE 


HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

OF   UARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  1,  1968 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
all  cognizant  of  the  wonderful  progress 
medical  science  has  made  in  recent  years. 
For  example,  in  past  months  we  have 
been  amazed  by  the  successes  of  the 
heart  transplant  operations.  Yet,  would 
it  not  be  a  tragic  Irony  if  the  citizens  of 
our  country  were  not  able  to  benefit  from 
the  advances  of  medical  science  because 
of  their  high  cost?  Fortunately,  the  pas- 
sage of  medicare  In  1965  has  reduced  the 
likelihood  of  that  misfortune  occurins. 
It  Is,  therefore,  appropriate  at  this  time, 
the  second  anniversary  of  the  initiation 
of  medicare,  to  review  the  statistical 
highlights  of  the  program.  Under  the 
hospital  insurance  provisions  19.7  mil- 
lion persons  65  and  over  are  participat- 
ing, of  whom  95  percent  are  covered  by 
the  voluntary  supplementary  medical  in- 
siu-ance  plan  for  doctors'  fees  and  spe- 
cial services.  Without  the  medicare  pro- 


gram the  lives  of  many  of  these  people 
might  have  been  shortened.  Further- 
more, since  health  institutions  must  con- 
form with  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  in  order  to  participate  in  medicare, 
many  members  of  minority  groups  have 
been  given  access  to  quality  care  for  the 
first  time. 

Tliere  have  been  10.6  million  in- 
patient hospital  admissions.  640,000  ad- 
missions to  extended  care  facilities,  and 
485,000  starts  of  home  health  services  in 
the  past  2  years.  Nearly  72.5  million  med- 
ical bills  have  been  paid  under  the  vari- 
ous provisions  of  the  1965  legislation. 

President  Johnson  cogently  summed 
up  the  meaning  of  the  medicare  program 
when  he  said : 

Two  years  after  the  dream  became  reality 
we  can  say  this  of  Medicare:  By  honoring  the 
fundamental  humanity  which  Is  the  spirit 
of  democracy,  it  is  a  triumph  of  Tightness  In 
America. 


THE  CREDIBILITY  GAP 


HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  1.  1968 
Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  most 
interesting  and  well-documented  account 
of  the  credibUity  gap  has  been  written  by 
two  veteran  Washington  correspondents, 
William  McGaffln,  deputy  chief  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  Nev»s'  Washington  bureau, 
and  Erwin  Knoll.  White  House  corre- 
spondent of  the  Newhouse  National  News 
Service.  ^.^,    , 

The  McGaffin-KnoU  book,  entitled 
"Anything  But  the  Truth:  The  Credi- 
bility Gap — How  the  News  Is  Managed 
in  Washington."  was  reviewed  by  Nor- 
man Isaacs,  executive  editor  of  the  Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal,  in  the  June  29. 
1968.  edition  of  the  Chicago  Dally  News. 
I  insert  the  Daily  News'  review  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

iFrom  the  Chicago  Daily  News.  June  29. 1968] 
Deception  Prom  Washington 
("Anything  But  the  Truth:  The  Credibility 
Gap— How  the  News  Is  Managed  in  Washing- 
ton." by  William  McGaffin  and  Erwin  Knoll 
(Putnam.  S5.95).) 

(By  Norman  E.  Isaacs) 
Mention  "credibility  gap"  and  the  phrase 
is  usually  associated  with  Lyndon  Johnson. 
But  while  the  President  has  certainly  been 
the  prime  violator  in  lying  to  the  American 
public  the  past  low  years,  he  hasn't  been 
iilone.  He  has  been  abetted  by  a  bureaucracy 
that  costs  the  people  somewhere  between  $425 
millions  a  vear  and  a  round  billion. 

The  core  of  this  often  shocking  mess  has 
been  laid  out  In  the  open  in  one  of  the  best 
books  on  Washington  reporting  in  many 
years— "Anything  But  the  Truth." 

The  authors  are  William  McGaffln,  deputy 
chief  of  the  Chicago  Dally  News'  Washing- 
ton bureau,  and  Erwin  Knoll,  White  House 
correspondent  of  the  Newhouse  papers'  serv- 
ice. I  know  both  men.  admire  their  work, 
respect  them  for  restraint  and  integrity. 

They've  produced  a  tough-minded,  hard- 
hitting, detailed  document  that  reveals  the 
extent  of  the  executive  branch's  persistent 
and  wilful  deception  of  both  public  and  Con- 
gress. If  congressmen  alone  were  to  read  It,  it 
could  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  Important 
books  published  in  a  long  time. 

For  one  thing,  they  would  find  out  that 
there  are  at  least  6,858  federal  employees  oc- 
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cupled  In  the  public  Information  role — too 
much  of  It  racket,  not  role.  An  Associated 
Press  estimate  last  year  put  the  government's 
cost  for  its  propaganda  machinery  at  $425 
millions.  But  the  authors  include  Theodore 
White's  report  of  LBJ's  statement  that  the 
government  was  spending  almost  a  billion 
dollars  on  the  army  of  federal  publicists. 

Messrs.  McGaffin  and  Knoll  use  a  case-his- 
tory method  of  buttressing  their  case.  It's 
done  so  deftly  the  average  reader  may  be 
unaware  of  the  technique.  But  the  over-all 
impact  is  devastating. 

There  is  the  disclosure  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment making  plans  for  massive  escalation 
in  Vietnam  even  while  LBJ  was  out  cam- 
paigning, pledging  precisely  the  opposite. 
There  is  the  case  of  the  Liberty,  the  United 
States  warship  attacked  by  the  Israelis  In  the 
Mediterranean;  and  the  Pueblo;  the  Domini- 
can fiasco,  the  almost  unbelievable  foulups 
in  Vietnam,  on  and  on  the  chapters  and 
verses  go. 

There  are  dissecting  operations  on  many 
aspects  of  executive  operations,  including  the 
shabby  hocus-pocus  of  agencies  like  OEO, 
which  spent  millions  in  press  agentry  "con- 
ceived and  executed  as  much  to  impress  Con- 
gress as  to  mislead  the  public." 

One  of  the  tragic  parts  of  all  this  is  that 
what  Messrs.  McGaffln  and  Knoll  have  ex- 
posed so  expertly  on  the  Washington  level  is 
being  copied  increasingly  in  the  cities  and 
the  states.  It  might  be  calculated  that  the 
press  agentry  of  all  the  branches  of  govern- 
ment around  the  country  are  now  costing 
amounu  sufficient  to  have  solved  at  least  a 
good  portion  of  our  current  headaches  over 
poverty  in  both  slums  and  the  rural  areas. 

But  until  the  legislative  branches  of  gov- 
ernments, local,  state  and  federal,  reach  out 
to  assume  their  proper  share  of  responsibility, 
we  will  continue  to  go  downhill  with  a  gov- 
ernmental system  "attuned  to  falsehood  as  a 
routine  way  of  conducting  affairs." 


HEMISFAIR'S  U.S.  EXHIBIT 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 


OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  1,  1968 
Mr  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  film 
being  shown  at  the  U.S.  pa\alion  at 
HemisPair  is  titled  "U.S."  and  it  is  a 
blunt  and  honest  look  at  ourselves. 
Many  people  have  said  that  they  did  not 
like  the  film— but  many  more  have  said 
that  it  is  a  great  film,  and  that  its  mes- 
sage is  one  that  everyone  should  heed. 
In  general,  those  who  are  genuinely  con- 
cerned about  the  problems  of  our  coun- 
ti-y  and  v.-ant  to  do  soraething  about 
them,  have  enthusiastically  praised  the 
film.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  tend 
to  be  complacent  and  negative  in  atti- 
tude, dislike  it,  „ 

Major  reviewers  of  the  film  'U.b- 
have  agreed  that  it  is  a  sreat  one.  and 
one  that  is  well  worth  seeing.  The  most 
recent  praise  comes  from  Life  magazine, 
which  finds  that  "U.S."  is,  in  fact,  a 
"testament  of  faith."  „  ^    . 

I  believe  that  my  colleagues  will  find 
Life's  review  of  special  interest,  and  in- 
sert it  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

A  BLUNT  AND  HONEST  LOOK  AT  US 

(By  Richard  Schickel) 
V  S.  the  movie  they  are  showing  in  the 
United  States  pavilion  at  San  Antonio's 
HemisPair  '68.  is  virtually  without  precedent 
in  that  new,  highly  specialized  branch  of 
cinema  devoted  to  the  creation  of  exposition 
attractions.  Two  qualities  give  It  a  special 
distinction.  The  first  Is  that.  unlUte  the  films 
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at  Expo  '67  and  at  the  New  York  World's 
Pair,  the  content  of  this  work  Is  much  more 
Interesting  than  the  technological  inventive- 
ness of  its  presentaUon— which  is  consider- 
able. The  other  is  that  It  Is  one  of  the  very 
few  nims  of  any  sort  sponsored  by  a  govern- 
ment— any  government — that  dares  to  criti- 
cize the  nation  whose  taxpayers  underwrote 
it.  U  S  very  frankly  says  that  distressingly 
large  number  of  our  national  dreams  and 
goals  are  unfulfilled,  even  iierverted,  and  It 
has  been  heavily  criticized  for  this  bluntness. 
How  wrong  the  critics  are.  It  Is  precisely, 
and  paradoxically,  because  the  fllm  Is  so 
studiously  honest  in  portraying  the  look  and 
feel  of  contemporary  America  that  I  feel 
it  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  films  presently 
on  view. 

Tills  is  all  the  more  remarkable  in  that 
the  film  was  created  expressly  for  showing 
In  a  unique  auditorium,  the  form  of  which 
clearly   imposed   both   limits   and   directions 
on  the  producers.  The  house,  as  you  perhaps 
have  read.  Is  divided  into  three  400-seat  sec- 
tions by  solid-seeming  walls,   and   the  first 
five  minutes  of  U  S  is  projected  separately 
and  simultaneously   in  each  of  these  small 
theaters.   Then,   as    the    put-put-put  of    an 
early   airplane  in   hesitant  fiight  modulates 
into   the  scream   of   a  modern   Jet  and  we 
go  soaring  through  a  cloud  bank,  the  divid- 
ing  wals   and   small   screens   disappear   into 
the    ceiling    and    the    previously    separated 
audiences  suddenly  become  one  (symbolizing 
HemlsPair's     "confluence"    theme).    Clearly, 
the   chance   to   see   this   mechanical   marvel 
would  have  iieen  enough  to  bring  the  people 
In.  Tliere  was  no  need,  beyond   the  artist's 
age-old  one  of  making  a  personal  statement, 
to  project  anything  but  some  postcard  views. 
Happllv.     however,     the     Department     of 
Commerce,  which  controls  the  pavilion,  en- 
gaged the  team  of   Francis  Thompson   and 
Alexander  Hammld  to  fill  its  empty  spaces. 
They  were  responsible  for  To  Be  Altvef  the 
highly  regarded  Johnson's  Wax  presentation 
at  the  New  York  Fair,  and  they  decided  to 
attempt  nothing  less  than  a  summary  of  the 
nation's  frustrations  In  this  troubled  histor- 
ical moment.  Before  the  picture  was  finished 
they  learned  firsthand  how  deep  and  danger- 
ous is  our  disaffection  with  our  ideals.  Their 
partner,  Hugh  O'Connor,  was  shot  and  killed, 
in  one  of  those  acts  of  senseless  and  gratui- 
tous violence  in  which  we  seem  to  specialize, 
while  making  a  sequence  on  jxiverty  In  Ap- 
palachla.  The  film  is  dedicated  to  him  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  thU  tragedy  sharpened 
Thompson      and      Hammid's      sensibilities, 
helped  to  create  the  tone  of  passionate,  yet 
subdued  intensity. 

In  23  minutes  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to 
go  into  detail  about  our  afflictions.  You  will 
not  see  in  U.S.  anything  you  have  not  seen 
or  thought  about  before— poverty  both  rural 
and  urban,  the  pollution  of  air  and  water, 
the  destruction  of  privacy,  the  sheer  ugliness 
of  man-made  America  and  the  deeper  ugli- 
ness of  racial  prejudice.  No.  the  film's  virtue 
does  not  lie  in  intellectual  novelty  any  more 
than  it  does  in  technical  novelty.  It  has. 
rather,  the  merit  of  a  short,  highly  com- 
pressed poem,  the  business  of  wlUch  is  to 
make  just  one  point  unhysterlcally  but 
memorably:  the  contrast  between  the  Inno- 
cent beautv  of  the  unspoiled  land  we  found 
here  (and  still  occasionally  glimpse)  and  the 
brutal  process  by  which  we  have  subjugated 
It — mass  rape  endlessly  repeated. 

Since  only  a  poet  knows  when  not  to  be 
overly  poetic.  W.  H.  Auden  was  engaged  to 
volte  a  very  simple  narration  and  he  has 
been  content  merely  to  direct  our  attention 
to  our  deficiencies  in  a  firm,  quiet  voice, 
trusting  us  to  supply  our  own  moral  inter- 
pretation of  what  we  have  seen. 

The  film-makers  have  made  their  point 
well  Various  Congressmen  are  snorting  and 
pawing  the  ground  over  their  presumption, 
someone  h«is  got  up  a  letter-writing  cam- 
paign to  ban  the  fllm,  the  pavilion  commis- 
sioner. Edward  Clark,  claims.  "They'd  have 
to  pass  up  a  thousand  good  things  in  Amer- 
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lea  to  find  each  of  the  things  they  put  In 
th«  show." 

Thla  U  prepo«terou»  The  b««t  thing  about 
the  picture  la  precisely  the  feeling  of  hope 
It  engenders.  Its  makers  have  used  the  lat««t 
technologies  to  Indict  technology:  the  dis- 
ease may  carry  the  cure.  They  have  displayed 
their  faith  In  this  nation  by  making  a  movie 
that  assumes  we  can  stand  to  see  the  truth 
about  ourselvee  and  wUl  rise  to  the  challenge 
of  reordering  our  environment.  In  short,  they 
have  given  us  a  testament  of  faith. 


THE  POWERS  OP  A  LAME  DUCK 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

OF   CAUrORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  1.  1968 

Mr  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  who 
question  President  Johnson's  right  to 
name  a  successor  to  Chief  Justice  Warren 
and  to  fill  a  vacancy  on  the  Supreme 
Court  h»ve  no  basis  for  their  questions 
other  thsn  to  Inject  politics  Into  a  situa- 
tion and  create  an  Issue  that  can  only  be 
damaging  to  the  Senate  Itself. 

The  only  one  who  has  the  right  of  ap- 
pointment to  the  Court  is  the  person  cur- 
rently holding  the  office  of  the  President. 

President  Johnson  is  still  the  President. 
with  all  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
tht-  Office.  They  are  his  to  discharge  until 
he  turns  them  over  to  his  sxxccessor  on 
January  20. 1969. 

The  nominations  of  Justice  Portas  as 
Chief  Justice  and  of  Judge  Thomberry  as 
a  Justice  In  the  Court  are.  in  my  opinion, 
good  choices.  They  may  be  friends  of  the 
Presidents:  they  are  also  men  of  proven 
ability  and  experience  and  will  serve  the 
Court  and  coimtry  well. 

Speaking  to  this  issue,  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  in  an  editorial  on  Jime  28.  believes 
that  the  nominations  deserve  Senate  ap- 
proval or  rejection  on  merit,  not  political 
timing. 

This  editorial  makes  good  sense,  and  I 
call  it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
Thb  Powers  or  a  Lame  Duck 

No  sooner  had  It  become  known  last  week 
that  Earl  Warren  would  retire  as  chief 
justice  of  the  United  States  than  voices  were 
heard  In  Congress  and  elsewhere  un;lng 
President  Johnson  to  abstain  from  naming 
a  successor  or  filling  any  vacancy  on  the 
Supreme  Court. 

The  argument  was  made,  chiefly  by  some 
Republicans,  Including  California's  Sen. 
George  Murphy,  that  Mr  Johnson  as  a  lame 
duck  President  should  permit  his  successor 
to  nominate  a  new  chief  Justice  and,  or  a 
new  associate  Justice.  The  wish  that  was 
father  to  this  thought  Is  that  If  a  Republican 
were  elected  President  in  November  his 
nominees,  once  he  took  office,  would  be  more 
acceptable  to  Republicans. 

Mr.  Johnson's  choices  on  Wednesday  of 
Associate  Justice  Abe  Portas  to  be  chief 
justice  and  U.S.  Circuit  Court  Judge  Homer 
Thornberry  to  be  the  new  associate  Justice 
have  rekindled  the  fire  under  the  argument 
about  an  outgoing  President's  appointive 
powers.  They  have  even  led  to  a  move  In  the 
Senate  to  block  the  nominations. 

Those  who  oppose  Presidential  action  at 
this  time  stand  on  shaky  ground. 

For  one  thing  there  is  no  effort  being  made 
by  the  President  to  make  recess  appoint- 
ments which  the  Senate  might  later  find 
hard  to  reject.  The  Senate  Is  still  In  session, 
fully  able  to  give  or  withhold  Its  advice  and 
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consent  on  the  nominations.  It  has  In  the 
past  held  hearings  on  and  confirmed  both 
nominees,  so  extensive  probing  should  not 
be  required. 

Additionally  the  Supreme  Court  is  sched- 
uled to  sit  for  some  months  before  a  new 
President  takes  office  next  Jan.  20.  It  should 
If  at  all  possible  be  a  full  court,  not  one  of 
only  eight  justices  without  a  leader. 

Plnally  there  is  the  question  of  when 
does  a  President  become  "outgoing"?  Under 
the  22nd  Amendment,  as  soon  as  a  President 
la  elected  for  a  second  four-year  term,  he 
automatically  becomes  a  lame  duck.  Are  his 
appointive  powers  to  be  curbed  throughout 
this  entire  period?  Obrtously  not. 

The  appointive  powers  vested  In  the  Presi- 
dent under  Article  II.  Section  2  of  the  Con- 
stitution are  limited  by  the  right  of  Senate 
review — of  "ad\1ce  and  consent" — and  noth- 
ing else.  Legally.  Mr.  Johnson  has  acted 
properly. 

In  the  case  of  Justice  Fortas.  who  Is  recog- 
nized as  a  dlstlni^ulsbed  legal  scholar  and 
level-headed  Jurist,  substantive  objections  to 
his  elevation  are  unlikely.  Judge  Thornberry. 
an  old  political  friend  of  the  President's,  may 
arouse  more  intense  discussion.  Pew  would 
disagree,  after  all,  that  better  qualified  men 
are  available  for  the  job.  though  In  fairness 
the  same  can  be  said  about  virtually  every 
appointment  a  President  makes  to  the  high 
court. 

The  Senate  in  any  event  Is  free  to  pursiie 
Its  constitutional  right  to  approve  or  block 
the  President's  nominations.  But  It  is  on 
the  matter  of  quality,  not  timing,  that  action 
should  be  taken. 
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Second,  to  urge  all  my  colleagues 
interested  In  helping  the  people  of 
Mexican-American  or  Latin-American 
descent  that  they  study  the  LULAC 
program,  and  that  they  encourage  the 
growth  of  LULAC  and  other  such  inde- 
pendent-sector organizations.  We  all 
talk  about  involvement — LULAC  is  in- 
volved. 


LULAC  CONVENTION  IN  SAN 
ANTONIO 


HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday.  July  1.  1968 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
weekend  the  League  of  United  Latin 
American  Citizens — LULAC — held  a 
most  successful  national  convention  In 
San  Antonio. 

Under  this  year's  national  president. 
Robert  Ornelas,  LULAC  worked  hard  in 
many  fields,  particularly  in  the  areas  of 
job  opportunity  and  education. 

The  more  I  contemplate  the  problems 
of  fairplay  and  opportunity  in  this 
countrj',  the  more  convinced  I  am  that  in 
LULAC  and  similar  independent  sector 
associations  we  have  the  real  hope  for 
the  future,  for  they  appear  much  more 
efifectlve  than  Government  programs  in 
setting  out  where  the  people  are. 

Tom  Guardla,  convention  chairman, 
and  Albert  Fuentes,  program  chairman, 
put  on  a  first  rate  and  productive  con- 
vention. Our  distinguished  colleague. 
Dick  White,  was  honored  at  the  conven- 
tion and  presented  a  constructive  talk. 

At  the  banquet  Commissioner  Albert 
Pena  introduced  Governor  Rockefeller 
of  New  York,  who  {rave  a  stirring  speech 
on  the  critical  need  for  the  elimination 
of  the  last  vestages  of  prejudice.  The 
Governor  met  the  hunger  problem  head 
on  and  offered  come  first-rate  answers. 

I  put  these  comments  in  the  Record 
for  two  reasons:  first,  to  demonstrate 
that  LULAC  Is  bigtime.  It  runs  worth- 
while programs  to  help  Latin  American 
citizens  and  it  can  attract  top  national 
leadership  to  its  meetings. 


ANOTHER   VIEW   OF   THE    NON- 
PROLIFERATION  TREATY 


.hdy  2,  1968 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  1.  1968 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  who 
wish  to  disregard  the  tremendou.< 
buildup  by  the  Soviet  Union  during  the 
past  5  years  of  ICBM's,  FOB'S,  a  nu- 
clear submarine  fleet  which  Vice  Ad- 
miral Rlckover  says  he  would  pick  over 
our  own,  and  other  strategic  nuclear 
armaments  may  do  so. 

They  may  even  do  so  despite  the  fact 
that  all  this  has  been  done  while  the 
Soviets  have  been  negotiating  so-called 
arms  control  agreements  and  despite  the 
fact  that  many  believe  these  agreements 
are  full  of  loopholes. 

They  may  also  seize  on  a  few  dozen 
words  in  a  long  Gromyko  speech  as  evi- 
dence that  the  Kremlin  seriously  wants 
a  detente,  despite  its  constant  efforts  to 
debilitate  NATO,  to  maneuver  West  Ger- 
many into  Its  sphere  of  Influence,  and 
to  assist  North  Vietnam. 

They  may  really  believe  that  Soviet 
intentions  are  peaceful  despite  the  fact 
that  the  strategic  nuclear  balance  dur- 
ing the  Johnson-Humphrey  administra- 
tion has  been  constantly  getting  heavie'' 
on  the  Soviet  side  due  to  two  Influences : 
First,  to  their  active  armaments  buildup, 
and,  second,  to  our  passive  refusal  to 
maintain  superiority,  to  wit,  the  freezi 
on  ICBM's  and  SAC  bombers,  the  freeze 
on  Polaris  submarines,  and  the  reluc- 
tance to  acquire  the  protection  of  ar. 
ABM  system. 

These  r>eople  may  even  believe  that  '.\ 
new  era  of  good  will  has  descended  be- 
cause Communists  have  abandoned  their 
goal  of  world  domination.  They  may  do 
so,  and  aie  doing  so,  at  the  very  moment 
the  U.S.S.R.  has  captured  a  U.S.  com- 
mercial aircraft  carrying  214  U.S.  citi- 
zens and  holds  them  incommunicado  in 
the  Kurile  Islands. 

They  may  be  satisfied  that  the  peace 
pact  pledges  have  become  a  more  cer- 
tain guarantee  of  U.S.  national  securit> 
than  militaiT  muscle. 

And,  a  capability  for  wishful  thinkina; 
and  an  ability  to  disregard  unpleasant 
facts  of  International  life  plainly  can 
assist  them  considerably  in  achievin-; 
that  satisfaction. 

But  there  is  an  inevitable  price  foi' 
all  this.  It  is  the  stark  pos.sibility  that  at 
any  moment  the  position  of  Soviet  nego- 
tiators at  the  conference  tables  may  turn 
from  offering  proposals  to  issuing 
frightful  ultimatums  backed  up  by  an 
overwhelming  military  superiority. 

My  own  evaluation  is  that  the  sov- 
ereignty and  Independence  of  this  coun- 


ti-j-  depends  on  turning  out  the  Johnson 
and  Humphrey  wishful  thinking  by  next 
inauguration  day  and  getting  a  new 
President  who  will  face  the  harsh  reali- 
lies  of  international  power  politics. 

The  following  article  by  David  Law- 
rence appeared  in  the  June  24  issue  of 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  and  is  per- 
tinent to  the  subject  at  hand: 
Soviet  Intricui:? 


(By   David  Lawrence) 
Treaties  are   being  signed   by  the  United 
States  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  impres- 
sion  Is   being   given    that   suddenly   a   new 
stage  of  friendly  relations  with  the  Soviets 
has  emerged.  Yet  In  the  midst  of  this— and 
while  the  United  States  is  earnestly  negoti- 
ating at  Parts  with  the  Hanoi  Government- 
word  comes  that  one  of   the  biggest  Ijom- 
bardments  of  the  city  of  Saigon,  with  Soviet- 
made  rockets,  Is  to  start  at  almost  any  mo- 
ment. Also,  a  new  crtsls  has  been  provoked 
at  the  West  Berlin  bcatler  In  total  defiance 
of  the  agreements  made  at  the  end  of  World 
War  II. 
Why,  then.  Is  there  a  breath  of  optimism? 
For  nearly   four  years   the   United   States 
has  been  urging  the  Soviet  Union  to  sign  a 
treaty  which   would  prevent  the  •'prolifer- 
ation" of  nuclear  weapons  throughout  the 
world.  This   has  just  t>een  approved   by  95 
members  of   the  United   Nations. 

Under  the  treaty,  each  signatory  which 
does  not  possess  nuclear  weapons  would 
aeree  not  to  develop  a  nuclear  arsenal  on 
Its  own,  and  the  U.N.  Security  Council 
promises  to  protect  countries  which  do  not 
have  such  lethal  armament.  None  of  the 
five  nuclear  powers— the  United  States,  the 
Soviet  Union.  Prance.  Great  Britain,  and 
Red  China— would,  by  signing  the  treaty,  be 
prohibited  from  continuing  to  make  nuclear 
weapons.  They  would,  however,  be  required 
not  to  transfer  nuclear  weapons  or  control 
over  them  to  any  nation,  or  to  help  any 
state  acquire  such  weapons. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  treaty  Is  to  pre- 
vent more  nations  from  getting  nuclear 
bombs.  The  attempt  Is  being  made  to  per- 
suade them  that  they  will  be  protected  by 
the  United  States  and  other  powers  against 
nuclear  attack,  and  that  It  Is  better  for 
them  to  receive  the  benefits  of  the  peaceful 
u.sers  of  nuclear  energy  rather  than  engage 
in  making  bombs. 

There  doesn't  seem  to  be  any  sure  way 
to  keep  a  nation,  even  though  It  signs  the 
treaty,  from  building  nuclear  weapons.  Cer- 
tain safeguards  against  "proliferation"  are 
contained  In  the  treaty,  but  It  Is  not  known 
whether  these  can  be  enforced.  Also,  four 
nations  voted  in  the  U.N.  General  Assembly 
against  approval  of  the  treaty,  vrtth  21  others 
abstaining. 

What  Is  particularly  surprising  Is  that  It 
took  nearly  four  years  for  the  Russians  to 
decide  to  sign  a  treaty  of  this  kind.  In 
their  hands.  It  could  be  an  Instrument  of 
Soviet  Intrigue  against  the  United  States, 
and  could  be  a  means  of  placing  restraints, 
through  world  opinion,  on  another  Soviet 
enemy,  the  Peking  Government.  Time  alone 
win  ten  whether  any  Influence  will  be  ex- 
erted by  the  treaty  on  Red  China  or  on 
France — a  second  nuclear  power  that  re- 
fuses to  have  anything  to  do  ■with  the  new 
agreement. 

Colncldentally,  In  order  to  make  It  appear 
t;:at  relations  with  Washington  are  suddenly 
becoming  very  friendly,  Moscow  has  con- 
sented to  the  signing  of  a  treaty  permitting 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to 
open  up  consulates  In  each  other's  countries 
under  certain  regulations.  This,  of  course, 
a  big  advantage  to  the  Russians,  as  their 
skill  In  Infiltrating  subversives  through 
consulates  has  reached  a  high  point  of  per- 
fection. 

So  what  can  the  average  American  think  of 
all  these  maneuvers  which  on  their  face  are 
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for  peaceful  purposes,  while  the  Soviet  Union 
not  only  continues  to  supply  the  weapons 
causing  great  loss  of  life  to  American  troops 
m  Vietnam  but  proclaims  that  It  will  provide 
•'all  the  necessary  moral  and  materiel  aid" 
Hanoi  may  request? 

The  truth  is  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  en- 
gaged In  a  "proliferation"  of  trouble  for  the 
United  States— In  Vietnam,  In  West  Berlin, 
and  In  the  Middle  East. 

Hopefully,  no  serious  harm  will  be  done 
by  the  American  signature  either  to  the  con- 
sular treaty  or  the  one  which  urges  that 
there  be  no  further  spread  of  nuclear  wea- 
pons. But  the  chance  of  curtailing  nuclear 
developments  In  countries  which  do  not 
now  possess  such  weapons  is  much  more  re- 
lated to  financial  and  scientific  capacity  than 
to  any  so-called  treaty  obligation.  What  is 
there  to  prevent  any  country  from  finding 
ways  and  means  of  building  its  own  nuclear 
arsenal? 

The  treaty  does  nothing  to  stop  the  arms 
race  between  the  nuclear  powers.  Sooner  or 
later,  "nuclear  blackmail"  by  one  or  more  of 
these  could  well  play  a  part  In  world  diplo- 
macy. While  the  new  treaty  would  seem  to 
limit  the  opportunities  for  blackmail  by  the 
countries  which  do  not  now  possess  nuclear 
weapons,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  this 
win  not  eventually  happen.  There  may  tie  as 
many  as  20  smaller  countries  In  the  world 
which  will  refuse  to  sign  the  new  treaty. 
There  Is  no  assurance  that  they  will  not  de- 
velop the  "know-how"  and  make  Just  a  few 
bombs  which  can  be  used  as  a  threat  against 
other  nations. 

What's  lacking  today,  of  course.  Is  mutual 
trust  In  the  world.  This  is  especially  true  of 
relations  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  and  between  Red  China  and 
other  countries.  Only  when  there  Is  sincerity 
and  confidence  among  nations  will  all  the 
treaties  of  today  become  meaningful.  As  of 
now,  they  ser\'e  as  instruments  for  Soviet 
trouble-niaklng  and  intrigue. 
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proposal  which  included  the  principle  of 
nontranfer  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Secretary  of  State  Dulles  expressed  the 
motivation  behind  our  nonproliferatlon 
policy  in  that  year  when  he  said : 

Already  large  nuclear  weapons  are  so  plen- 
tiful that  their  u.se  In  general  war  could 
threaten  life  anywhere  on  the  globe.  And  as 
matters  are  going  the  time  will  come  when 
the  pettiest  and  most  irresponsible  dictator 
could  get  hold  of  weapons  with  which  to 
threaten  Immense  harm  .  .  .  Your  govern- 
ment believes  that  this  situation  can  be  and 
should  be  remedied. 

The  treaty  is  another  Important  step 
toward  nuclear  arms  limitation;  it  obli- 
gates nuclear  weapon  powers  to  pursue 
good  faith  negotiations  to  halt  the  nu- 
clear arms  race.  The  announced  willing- 
ness of  the  two  principal  nuclear  ix)wers. 
the  United  States  and  U.S.S.R.,  to  en- 
gage in  discussions  on  strategic  missile 
limitation  is  a  most  welcome  develop- 
ment; it  accords  with  the  spirit  of  the 
nonproliferatlon  treaty  and  the  persis- 
tent striving  of  nations  to  make  the 
world  more  secure  from  the  threat  of 
nuclear  destruction. 


THE  FUTURE   LIES   WITH 
DEMOCRACY 


NUCLEAR  NONPROLIFERATION 
TREATY 


HON.  PETER  H.  B.  FRELINGHUYSEN 

OP   NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  1,  1968 
Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
todav  I  attended  the  .signing  at  the  White 
House  of  the  nuclear  nonproliferatlon 
treaty.  Both  as  an  adviser  to  the  18- 
nation  Disarmament  Conference  and  as 
a  member  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  follow  the  course  of  negotiations  on 
this  treaty. 

I  believe  it  could  well  be  one  of  the 
most  momentous  agreements  which  has 
been  reached  in  recent  history. 

For  over  two  decades,  the  United 
States  has  striven  for  the  day  when  the 
destructive  force  of  the  atom  would  be 
restricted  and  nuclear  energy  would  be 
used  exclusively  for  peaceful  purposes. 
The  nonproliferatlon  treaty  represents  a 
step  toward  meeting  these  goals  by  pro- 
viding that  parties  not  possessing  nuclear 
weapons  will  not  receive  or  develop  them. 
Although  American  efforts  to  stem  the 
spread  of  national  nuclear  weapons  cap- 
abilities throughout  the  w^orld  reach 
back  to  the  Baruch  plan  in  1946.  it  was 
during  the  Eisenhower  administration, 
in  1957,  that  Britain.  Canada,  and 
France  joined  the  United  States  in  sub- 
mitting a  package  proposal  to  the  United 
Nations    Disarmament    Commission — a 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  27.  1968 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
changes  taking  place  in  Czechoslovakia 
and  their  relationship  to  the  Hungarian 
minority  in  that  country,  arc  proving 
some  basic  truths. 

The  spirit  of  freedom  cannot  be  de- 
feated by  tanks  and  evil  propaganda.  Just 
as  the  Hungarian  Revolution  of  1956  has 
demonstrated,  so  also  the  events  of  the 
last  6  months  in  Czechoslovakia  show 
that  the  indefatigable  spirit  of  men  for 
freedom  from  totalitarianism  cannot  be 
erased  even  by  20  years  of  police  terror 
and  ideological  indoctrination.  The  de- 
mands uttered  by  the  Czech.  Slovak  and 
Hungarian  writers  in  that  country  show 
that  the  future  lies  not  with  communism 
but  with  democracy.  In  this  fermenting 
atmosphere  the  abuses  of  the  past  snd 
the  need  for  new  solutions  to  national 
and   nationality  questions   are   debated 
through  lip  service  to  Moscow  lest  tliC 
Hungarian    example    be    repeated    in 
Prague. 

The  almost  1  million  Hungarian  mi- 
nority in  Czechoslovakia  also  is  making 
its  voice  heard.  Deprived  of  their  citizen- 
ship, forced  into  declaring  themselves  of 
Slovak  nationality,  partially  expelled  cr 
deported  to  the  Sudeten  area  in  1946. 
the  minority  retained  its  humanistic 
leanings  and  self-respect  despite  the 
years  of  terror  and  oppression. 

They  call  for  recognition  of  their 
sroup  status  in  the  new  constitution, 
freely  elected  nationality  representation 
in  State  agencies  and  assemblies,  and 
educational  and  scientific  institutions  to 
be  led  by  their  own  leadership.  They  also 
call  for  cultural  autonomy  and  self- 
administraticn  of  the  districts  with 
Hungarian  majority.  Most,  however, 
vant  the  discredited  leaders  to  leave  the 
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limelight  and  let  the  true  representatives 
of  the  minority  to  enter  the  political  life 
of  the  country. 

May  I  also  insert  at  this  time  an  article 
on  the  latter  issue  by  Mihaly  Toth. 
"Hungarian  Carousel  in  Czechoslovakia" 
published  In  the  Bratislava  Hungarian 
dally  UJ  Szo— New  Word— which  cer- 
tainly is  supposed  to  be  Communist,  but 
In  no  uncertain  terms  denounces  the 
abuses  of  old  and  the  efforts  of  the  old 
leadership  to  remain  on  top  even  amid 
the  changes. 

MiHALT  Toth:  Ht7NOA«iAi«  Carrousel  in 

Czechoslovakia 
A  dialogue  ^etween  two  Hungarian  Intel- 
lectuals from  CzechoBlovakla  In  March  19«8. 
"Why  have  you  not  asked  for  your  rehabili- 
tation? Years'  ago.  you  were  treated  Illegal- 
ly .  .  ." 

To  which  the  other  person  replies:  "And 
why  have  you  not  offered  your  resigna- 
tion? .  .    " 

At  this,  the  face  of  the  intellectual  who  put 
the  question  (a  leading  man  In  public  educa- 
tion) went  red.  and  he  seemed  sorry  to  have 
started  on  such  a  delicate  subject.  He  gave 
the  following  answer : 

"But  ...  I  have  not  done  .  anything  In 
all  those  years 

An  attitude  among  Hungarians  In  Czecho- 
slovakia, worth  noting  and  occurring  fre- 
quently I  have  not  done  anything 

We  may  cast  a  glance  beyond  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Hungarian  areas  In  Czechoslova- 
kia. What  Is  happening  on  the  Slovak  and 
Czech  side?  How  Is  public  life  purified?  How 
Is  democratization  carried  out.  and  how  are 
the  personalities  changed  In  leading  posts?  By 
what  standard  do  people  give  their  confidence 
to  the  leading  officials?  Which  deeds  and  at- 
titudes are  those,  for  which  this  confidence 
Is  withdrawn?  What  forces  and  factors  play 
a  role  in  this  process' 

DiscREorrcD  le.xodu 
Among  the  special  features  of  Hungarians 
in  Czechos  ovakia,  the  number  of  strongly 
compromised  le.xders  is  comparaUvely  small 
We  did  not  have  leaders  operating  on  a  large 
scale,  who  would  have  dirtied  themselves  by 
handing  over  to  the  hangman  their  political 
foes.  At  least  Hungarian  public  opinion  does 
not  know  about  such  men  in  Czechoslovakia 
Our  objective  conditions  were  such,  that  the 
Hungarian  leaders  could  not  even  have  car- 
ried on  a  large-scale  policy— or  nationwide 
villainy.  We  had  unimportant  yes-men.  whose 
chief  occupation  was  to  adapt  themselves  to 
the  current  political  barometer.  Our  only 
politician,  who  had  conceptions  and  was 
important  also  by  a  national  standard,  who 
was  well  qu.illfied  and  remained  hone.st  dur- 
ing the  complicated  20  years,  had  no  "re- 
serves" of  suitably  trained,  efflcient  middle 
cadres. 

The  carrying  out  of  the  action  program 
of  the  Czechoslovak  CP  requires  considerable 
effort  from  Csemadok  as  well.  In  my  opinion. 
here  is  an  excellent  chance  for  the  activation 
of  the  Hungarian  masses  in  the  solution  of 
social  problems  and  in  the  solving  of  their 
own  problems.  T'.ie  territorial  corrections 
proposed  by  Csemadok.  the  real  democratic 
preparation  of  the  elections,  the  choice  amd 
recommendation  of  qualified  people  for  se- 
lected positions  will  set  Csemadok  an  ex- 
tremely diiHcult  task.  The  proposal  of  the  CC 
has  to  be  included  In  a  detailed  organiza- 
tional framework  which  is  quite  a  task.  and. 
because  of  this,  the  best  brains  have  to  be 
mobilized  and  the  elite  of  our  Intellectu?.! 
life  should  participate  In  this  work.  We  Hun- 
garians should  come  forward  with  a  thor- 
oughly considered  and  prepared  concept.  And 
this  is  quite  a  task  because  we  cannot  work 
today  on  the  ba.ils  of  general  observations 
and  obscure  requirements,  because,  for  ex- 
ample. If  we  demand  the  establishment  of  a 
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nationality  committee  within  the  Slovak  Na- 
tional Council.  It  would  be  just  as  right  If  we 
made  a  proposal  concerning  the  meaning  of 
It*  work  as  well.  I  know  that  there  is  hard 
work  In  the  Csemadok  CC,  the  comrades  are 
racking  their  brains  to  bring  about  the  best 
proposal.  But,  in  my  opinion,  the  members, 
too,  have  to  be  included  In  thla  work  and  this 
U  why  1  have  written  of  my  idea*. 

I  have  the  feeling — on  the  basis  of  per- 
sonal conversations  and  discussions  that.  In- 
stead of  keeping  to  the  beaten  path  (cultural 
autonomy,  complete  autonomy)  the  prac- 
tical picture  of  a  new  n.  tlonallty  model  Is 
quite  obscure  under  the  concrete  conditions 
In  Czechoslovakia.  For  a  number  of  factors 
have  not  yet  been  clarified  even  In  the  fed- 
eration. The  Important  thing  Is  that  the 
leaders  of  the  Czechoslovak  CP  and  the 
Slovak  CP  should  realize  that  Csemadok  fully 
supports  the  new  settlement  and  its  goal  Is 
rapprochement  Instead  of  Isolation.  The 
most  Important  thing  Is  that  they  should 
have  confidence  in  us  and  that  we  should 
prove  that  we  are  mature  enough  for  the 
realization  of  the  nationality  features  of 
democratization. 

In  my  opinion,  the  work  of  Csemadok 
should  acquire  new  meaning.  The  complete 
revision  of  the  statutes  should  be  considered 
and  at  the  general  assembly  the  word  "cul- 
tural" should  be  omitted  from  the  name  of 
the  organization:  the  word  "cultural"  limits 
the  sphere  of  activity  of  the  organlzaUon  and 
Is  associated  too  much  with  the  "eyewash" 
practice  of  cultural  autonomy. 

While  reading  the  proposal  of  Csemadok 
and  the  letters  sent  by  the  district  manage- 
ment to  our  editorial  office  and  recalling  the 
activities  In  the  leadership  of  Csemadok.  I 
have  considered  it  my  duty  to  write  about 
this  matter. 

When  public  life  Is  purged,  it  1«  far  from 
sufficient  to  remove  the  leaders,  who  obvious- 
ly discredited   themselves. 

We  can  learn  much  from  the  Czechs  and 
Slovaks  about  how  the  purge  In  public  life 
must  be  carried  out  consistently.  People  who 
read  the  Hungarian  language  press  in  Czech- 
oslovakia only  a  little  may  have  noticed  that 
for  remaining  in  one's  post  It  Is  not  enough  If 
one  argued  with  "I  have  not  done  anything." 
Thp  majority  of  Hungarian  leaders  In  Czech- 
oslovakia— officials  In  lower  or  higher  posts- 
have  discredited  themselves  Just  by  "not 
having  done  anything"  In  a  given  case.  Peo- 
ple who  watch  development*  In  their  entity, 
must  also  notice,  that  in  addition  to  the 
Party  officials  who  abused  their  power,  chief- 
ly the  heads  of  social  organizations  such  as 
the  trade  unions,  the  women's  association, 
youth  organizations)  who  pleaded  "not  hav- 
ing done  anything"  were  relieved  of  their 
posts. 

ACTivmr — Birr  not  only  on  orders 
Another  Hungarian  peculiarity  In  Czecho- 
slovakia Is.  that  the  great  majority  of  leaders 
were  not  given  a  position  on  their  merit,  but 
were  appointed  by  decree.  During  the  last  two 
decades,  this  htd  been  characteristic  for  the 
whole  Czechoslovak  society,  but  was  chiefly 
noticeable  In  Hungarian  relationships.  We 
may  look  at  one  among  the  many  places  of 
work.  Who  was  appointed  to  positions  man- 
aging the  Hungarian  press?  Unfortunately 
not  the  best  journalists,  but  very  often  peo- 
ple who  before  being  appointed,  had  nothing 
at  all  to  do  with  writing  for  a  newspaper. 
And  the  most  astounding  thing  was,  that 
after  a  comparatively  brief  period,  they  be- 
came chief  editors. 

This  was  the  situation  In  the  press,  and  If 
we  also  take  the  other  areas  of  public  life  Into 
account,  we  find  similar  phenomena.  Though 
the  dlsUlct  Csemadok  secretary  struggled 
with  cultural  problems,  he  could  nonethe- 
less manage  for  decades  the  Hungarian  cul- 
tural life  of  tens  of  thousands  of  Hungarians 
In  Czechoslovakia.  Because  he  was  "reliable." 
In  short:  there  are  many  people  who  may 
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state  that  they  have  not  done  anything.  They 
are  right  In  that,  because  they  did  not  do 
anything.  They  deserved  to  be  relieved  of 
office,  at  least  such  as  the  former  head  of 
the  trade  union,  the  former  head  of  the 
Youth  Association,  some  high  ranking  offi- 
cials, and  the  other  discredited  officials. 

THE    HtJNOARIAN    PRESS    WORKS    AT    HALF    SPEED 

It  was  not  Incidental  that  I  mentioned  first 
the  problenas  of  the  Hungarian  press.  The 
fact  that  on  the  Hungarian  line,  the  yes-men 
of  the  past  can  still  travel — and  mostly  first 
class — on  the  band-wagon  of  the  new  spirit, 
democratization  and  renewal,  can  be  best 
explained  by  the  unsatisfactory  work  done 
by  the  Hungarian  press. 

At  this  point  too.  we  may  refer  to  the 
Czech  and  Slovak  examples. 

Along  with  the  fact,  that  most  of  the  top- 
Party  officials  were  relieved  of  their  posts  or 
told  to  resign  by  the  Central  Committee,  sev- 
eral other  officials  who  argued  "I  have  not 
done  anything"  were  forced  by  the  press  o 
resign.  The  press  Is  now:  public  opinion. 

This  Is  the  best  proof  of  true  democracy  It 
Is  not  only  evidence,  that  a  new  spirit  prevails 
In  the  Party  CC.  but  that  through  the 
hundreds  of  critical  articles,  the  masses  oo 
have  a  say  In  the  purification  of  public  Ule 
The  Czechs  and  the  Slovaks  are  denouncing 
discredited  judges  and  prosecutors,  officials  of 
various  status,  who  are  spinele.vi.  The  bfst 
evidence  of  the  democratization  process  is. 
that  the  articles  published  In  the  Czech  and 
Slovak  language  press,  are  not  only  written 
by  official  politicians  and  journalists,  but  iiy 
the  representatives  of  every  stratum  of  the 
population. 

This  Is  what  Is  missing  in  the  Hungariun 
press  In  Czechoslovakia.  Though  two  or  three 
discredited  names  were  recently  in  the  papers, 
we  fear,  that  after  the  consolidation  of  'he 
situation,  the  activation  process  will  he 
carried  out  by  the  same  people  who  In  tlie 
past  acquired  merit  by  their  passivity.  And 
there  can  be  no  question,  that  a  sensible  man 
does  not  believe  In  the  sincerity  of  such 
people. 

TOUNG.    COURAGEOUS    PEOPLE    MUST    BE    ON    TOP 

In  ao  years,  a  hierarchy  has  developed  ui 
the  Hungarian  side  in  Czechoslovakia,  whun 
seems  to  be  unchangeable.  When  the  lead- 
ing posts  were  distributed,  almost  the  same 
names  were  mentioned  as  before.  The  namt-i 
of  persons  "who  are  In."  A  chief  editor  mu  t 
resign,  and  many  people  believe  that  the 
matter  Is  settled  by  this.  No  leader  has  ever 
been  publicly  asked:  why  did  you  not  do 
anything?  Why  did  you  say  •yee,"  when  the 
Issue  was  the  liquidation  of  the  Hungari:.n 
schools?  When  you  were  forced  luto  deeds 
contrary  to  your  opinion,  why  dlU  you  not 
say  "no" — even  if  your  well  paid  Job  was 
at  stake? 

It  Is  not  fashionable  nowadays  to  look  for 
Ideals.  In  spite  of  this.  I  declare  that  cou- 
rageous men  are  my  Ideal.  People  who  dare 
take  risks  In  the  Interest  of  what  Is  good. 
People  who  dare  state  their  opinion  In  the 
Party  CC,  the  local  national  councils  or  In 
the  presence  of  their  boss. 

I  know  about  the  arguments  of  our  leaders 
In  Czechoslovakia:  we  cannot  carry  out  i 
general  policy. 


July  2,  1968 


A  STORY  ABOUT  OUR  FLAG 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF    MASSACHITSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  1.  1968 
Mr.   MORSE   of   Massachusetts.   Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  insert  In  the 
Record  an  essay  written  by  a  fifth  grader 


from  Andover,  Mass.,  a  winner  in  the 
Central  Elementary  School  Flag  Day 
contest. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Kavanagh  has  elo- 
quently described  the  flag  as  a  synonym 
of  the  United  States.  I  think  it  well  that 
we  reflect  on  our  heritage  through  her 

"Story."  ^     ^ 

A  Story  About  Our  Flag 

(By  Elizabeth  Kavanagh) 
It  files  with  torn  stripes  on  many  foreign 
battle  fields,  carried  by  brave  men,  a  symbol 
to  the  land  they  loved.  First  thirteen  stars, 
then  forty-eight,  now  fifty.  A  heritage  of 
sacrifice,  a  dream  of  freedom,  a  call  to  arms, 
a  challenge  to  us.  Our  flag,  our  country,  our 
brave  men. 

This  flag  of  ours,  this  nation  dear,  may  It 
be  our  source  of  strength.  May  It  be  lor  those 
born  not  in  freedom,  a  challenge  to  bring 
to  them,  a  nation  strivmg  as  we  did  for  the 
privilege  of  democracy.  This  my  flag  means 
to  me. 

THE    lOOTH   ANNTVERSARY  OF   THE 
OSHKOSH  DAILY  NORTHWESTERN 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Jidy  1,  1968 
Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  year  marks  the  100th  an- 
niversary of  one  of  Wisconsin's  great 
daily  newspapers,  the  Oshkosh  Daily 
Northwestern. 

I  am  taking  advantage  of  the  anniver- 
sary issue  of  this  newspaper  to  better 
acquaint  my  colleagues  with  Oshkosh. 
Delivered  to  each  congressional  oflace 
will  be  the  anniversary  issue  of  the  Osh- 
kosh Daily  Northwestern. 

Included  as  part  of  my  remarks  is  a 
letter  that  I  sent  to  each  office  today, 
as  well  as  seversd  articles  and  editorials 
from  the  anniversary  issue: 

House  or  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.  June  29, 1968. 
Dear  Colleague:  Less  than  100  years  ago. 
In  July  1877.  the  New  York  Times  was  sug- 
gesting that  the  town  of  Oshkosh  was,  no 
doubt,  mythical. 

"In  order  to  ridicule  the  unpardonable 
names  of  the  Wild  West."  the  Times  aver- 
red, "some  western  editor  Invented  an  Imag- 
inary town,  and  conferred  upon  It  the  un- 
speakable name  of  Oshkosh." 

This  month,  although  our  city  is  well 
over  100  years  old.  one  of  the  Oshkosh  daily 
papers — the  Dally  Northwestern — Is  celebrat- 
ing her  100th  anniversary  with  this  centen- 
nial edition.  I  am  delighted  to  note  that  the 
180  pages  handily  rival  even  a  Sunday  edi- 
tion of  New  York's  Grand  Old  Lady  herself. 
Yes.  there  Is  an  Oshkosh.  In  fact.  It  Is,  as 
the  U.S.  News  and  World  Report  has  said, 
one  of  the  most  pleasant  places  to  live  In  all 
of  the  United   States. 

I  hope  you  will  enjoy  this  piece  of  authen- 
tic Americana.  This  edition  marks  the  end 
of  100  years  of  outstanding  ser\'lce  to  Osh- 
Kosh  and  the  beginning  of  a  second  century 
of  comprehensive  chronicling  of  the  news. 
With  kindest  personal  regards, 
Sincerely  yours. 

William  A.  Steioer. 

Friendly  Competitors 
In  an   editorial   on  Thursday,   the  Post- 
Crescent  of  Appleton  spoke  In  recognition  of 
the  centennial  of  the  Dally  Northwestern, 
referring    to    us    as    "good    neighbors"    and 
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"friendly   competitors."    We   appreciate   the 
sentiment. 

Under  the  headline,  "100  Years  as  a  Dally." 
Editor  John  Torlnus  wrote  as  follows : 

"The  Post-Crescent  congratulates  our  good 
neighbors  and  friendly  competitors  of  the 
Oshkosh  Dally  Northwestern  today  on  the  ob- 
servance of  Its  100th  anniversary  as  a  dally 
newspaper.  Only  three  other  newspapers  In 
the  state  can  claim  a  longer  record  of  con- 
tinuous publication. 

"It  may  be  an  Interesting  historical  note 
that  these  two  newspapers  had  a  close  com- 
munity of  Interest  In  their  early  beginnings. 
John  Hicks  and  A.  J.  Reld  were  fellow  stu- 
dents ;ii  Lawrence  In  1866,  working  their  way 
through  college  by  corresponding  for  various 
state  newspapers.  They  became  the  co-found- 
ers of  The  Lawrence  Collegian,  predecessor  of 
The  Lawrentlan.  And  both  left  college  before 
graduation  to  go  Into  the  newspaper  busi- 
ness. Hicks  with  the  Oshko-sh  Northwestern, 
and  Reld  with  the  Appleton  Post. 

"Hicks  was  with  the  Northwestern  when 
it  began  dally  publication  In  1868,  and  soon 
afterward  became  its  publisher,  a  position  he 
held  for  almost  50  years.  The  Northwestern 
has  had  only  two  publishers  since.  Oscar  J. 
Hardy,  who  came  up  through  the  ranks  under 
Col.  Hicks,  and  now  Hardy's  sons-in-law  as 
co-publishers,  Samuel  W.  Heaney  and  A. 
Thomas  Schwa  Im. 

"Reld  started  working  for  the  Post  when  he 
was  a  freshman  at  Lawrence,  and  by  his 
junior  year  was  a  part  owner.  The  Post  con- 
verted from  weekly  to  dally  publication  In 
1883.  Its  rival,  the  Crescent,  became  a  dally 
in  1890,  and  the  two  merged  In  1920. 

"The  files  of  the  newspapers  of  those 
early  days  reveal  that  the  Appleton  and  Osh- 
kosli  newspapers  were  Intense  rivals  from 
the  start.  But  such  rivalry  only  goes  to  prove 
that  each  publication  was  doing  the  Job 
which  Is  the  reason  for  existing  in  the  news- 
paper business.  A  newspaper's  prime  task  Is 
to  serve  its  community,  and  In  so  doing  there 
were  bound  to  be  frequent  occasions  upon 
which  the  Interests  of  the  Appleton  and  Osh- 
koch  papers  differed. 

"The  competition  between  the  Northwest- 
ern and  the  Post-Crescent  has  been  good  for 
both  of  us  and  has  benefitted  all  of  our  read- 
ers. 

"We  wish  the  Northwestern  another  cen- 
tury of  service  to  Its  community." 

Great  Number  of  Years 

Under  the  headline  "Best  wishes.  Dally 
Northwestern."  The  Paper  took  note  of  our 
centennial  observance  with  an  editorial  In 
the  Friday  edition.  Editor  Dean  H.  Schoel- 
kopf  wrote  as  follows: 

"Today  the  Oshkosh  Dally  Northwestern 
celebrates  Its  centennial  with  a  special  edi- 
tion. We  of  The  Paper  offer  our  sincere  con- 
gratulations and  wish  the  Northwestern  con- 
tinued success. 

"We  look  with  respect  at  the  great  num- 
ber of  years  the  Northwestern  has  served 
Oshkosh  and  with  pride  at  the  way  the  com- 
munitv  has  grown  and  progressed. 

"And  we  look  forward  to  sharing  in  the 
events  of  the  future  and  hope  that  they 
bring  the  people  of  Oshkosh  prosperity,  dig- 
nity, peace  and  brotherhood." 

One  hundred  years  ago  the  Daily  North- 
western Introduced  Itself  with  the  promise 
that  it  would  be  published  "In  the  Interest 
of  Oshkosh.  and  the  surrounding  towns  and 
country,  whose  welfare  Is,  of  course,  iden- 
tical with  our  own." 

While  much  has  transpired  In  the  Inter- 
vening century  and  much  has  changed,  that 
resolve  remains  immutable. 

We  Invite  our  readers,  in  the  succeeding 
pages  of  this  special  edition,  to  go  back  over 
those  100  years  and  share  with  us  the  pride 
we  feel,  not  alone  in  attaining  this  venerable 
age.   but   m   chronicling   the   triumphs   and 
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tragedies  of  Oshkosh  and  the  surrounding 
towns  and  country  for  a  century. 

Samuel  W.  Heaney. 

A.  Thomas  Schwalm. 

Co-Pub/i'shers. 

One  Hundred  Years  or  Service 
We  defer  today  to  the  two  men  who  pre- 
ceded us— that  Is  the  editorial  plural — as 
writers  for  this  editorial  page  of  the  Oshkosh 
Dally  Nortli western,  now  well  along  in  Its 
second  century  of  newspaper  service. 

Their  combined  service  was  well  over  100 
years  and  between  them  they  served  as  edi- 
torialists for  more  tlian  35  years,  well  over 
one-third  of  the  century  that  this  newspaper 
has  been  issued  as  a  dally  reporter  to  its 
thousands  of  readers. 

We  thought  you  would  like  to  hear  from 
them  again  as  "old  friends"  whose  Interpreta- 
tions and  analysis  of  the  happenings  of  the 
day — In  their  day — you  followed  with 
interest. 

The  grand  old  man  of  the  newspaper  pro- 
fession in  this  area,  Louis  H.  Torreyson — 
"Louie"  to  his  many  friends,  and  they  are 
legion — was  90-years-old  last  Nov.  14  when  he 
was  the  spryest  and  most  talkative  man  at 
his  birthday  party  at  which  former  co- 
workers gathered.  Sixty-one  years  of  news- 
paper service,  until  his  retirement  In  1958. 
made  him  the  dean  of  journalists  and  pro- 
vided him  with  an  Intimate  knowledge  of 
much  of  the  century  that  the  Dally  North- 
western has  been  serving  Its  readers.  He  lives 
m  Oshkosh  and  typical  of  the  "printer's  Ink" 
that  runs  in  his  veins  Invites  young  people 
of  today  to  become  interested  In  journalism 
and  carry  on  into  the  second  century. 

A.  J.  Mace  retired  on  Dec.  31.  1961  after 
43  years  In  the  newspaper  Ijuslness  and  now 
lives  m  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  where  he  still 
keeps  an  avid — and  by  force  of  long  associa- 
tion— critical  eye  on  the  news. 

We  are  in  our  own  42nd  year  of  affiliation 
with  the  Northwestern  and  In  the  seventh  as 
editorial  writer  after  a  stint  as  associate  edi- 
tor. 13  years  as  city  editor,  eight  as  sports 
editor,  and  the  time  before  that  as  a  reporter 
from  "cub"  on.  It's  been  interesting  all  the 
way. 


Louis  H.  Torreyson  Says:  "It's  the  Biggest, 
Best" 
Invited  by  Editor  Gilbert  Labudde  to  type 
off  a  few  paragraphs  regarding  the  100th 
birthday  anniversary  of  the  Oshkosh  Dally 
Northwestern,  founded  on  Jan.  6.  1868.  I  am 
pleased  to  contribute  several  thoughts. 

To  begin  with,  what  I  have  heard  and  seen 
about  today's  Centennial  Edition  Is  that  it  is 
the  biggest  and  best  product  in  number  of 
pages  and  in  size  and  quality  of  its  contents 
ever  prepared  and  printed  by  this  newspaper. 
The  reader  will  find  It  has  to  do.  Intimately, 
with  a  whole  century  of  industry,  business, 
social  life,  sports,  home  environment,  and 
innumerable  other  phases  of  local,  state,  na- 
tional and  world  news. 

I  feel  sure  that  this  splendid  and  accurate 
edition  that  spans  the  major  events  and  in- 
terests of  the  period  will  be  read  thoroughly 
and  with  deep  feeling  and  will  be  saved  and 
treasured  for  years  to  come  by  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  people  living  within  the  circle  of 
the  Northwestern's  efforts  to  Increase  the 
knowledge  and  the  entertainment  of  those 
who  peruse  its  pages.  The  edition  should  be 
preserved  by  families  so  that  those  who  are 
growing  up  in  the  second  century  of  the 
newspaper's  progress  will  have  occasion  to 
look  back  with  pride  upon  the  Oshkosh  news- 
paper's first  century  of  publication  and  look 
ahead  into  making  the  second  century  of 
Its  career  even  more  outstanding  than  in  its 
first  hundred  years. 

Starting  as  a  "cub"  right  after  graduation 
from  the  Oshkosh  Normal  School.  ( now  Wis- 
consin State  Unlversity-Oshkosh)  I  was  a  re- 
porter  for   many    years   beginning   in   June. 
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limelight  and  let  the  true  representatives 
of  the  minority  to  enter  the  poUtical  life 
of  the  country. 

May  I  also  insert  at  this  time  an  article 
on  the  latter  issue  by  Mlhaly  Toth. 
"Hungarian  Carousel  In  Czechoslovakia" 
published  In  the  Bratislava  Hungarian 
dally  UJ  Szo— New  Word— which  cer- 
tainly Is  supposed  to  be  Communist,  but 
In  no  uncertain  terms  denounces  the 
abuses  of  old  and  the  efforts  of  the  old 
leadership  to  remain  on  top  even  amid 
the  changes. 

MiHALT  Toth;  Hungarian  Car«ocski.  in 

Czechoslovakia 
A  dialogue  ^etwe«n  two  Hungarian  Intel- 
lectuals from  Czechcalovakla  in  March  1988. 
"Why  have  you  not  asked  for  your  rehabili- 
tation? Years  ago.  you  were  treated  Illegal- 
ly .  .  ." 

To  which  the  other  person  replies:  "And 
why  have  you  not  offered  your  resigna- 
tion? .  .    " 

At  this,  the  face  of  the  Intellectual  who  put 
the  question  (a  leading  man  In  public  educa- 
tion) went  red.  and  he  seemed  sorry  to  have 
started  on  such  a  delicate  subject.  He  gave 
the  following  answer: 

"But  .1  have  not  done  anything  in 

all  those  years 

An  attitude  among  Hungarians  In  Czecho- 
slovakia, worth  noting  and  occurring  fre- 
quently I  have  not  done  anything 

We  may  cast  a  glance  beyond  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Hungarian  areas  in  Czechoslova- 
kia. What  is  happening  on  the  Slovak  and 
Czech  side?  How  Is  public  life  purlHed?  How 
Is  democratization  carried  out.  and  how  are 
the  personalities  changed  In  leading  posts?  By 
what  standard  do  people  give  their  confidence 
to  the  leading  officials?  Which  deeds  and  at- 
titudes are  those,  for  which  this  conUdence 
is  withdrawn?  What  forces  and  factors  play 
a  role  In  this  process? 

oiscREorrzo  leaobu 
Among  the  special  features  of  Hungarians 
In  Czechos  ovakia.  the  number  of  strongly 
compronUsed  leaders  Is  comparaUvely  small. 
We  did  not  have  leaders  operating  on  a  large 
scale,  who  would  have  dirtied  themselves  by 
handilng  over  to  the  hangman  their  political 
foes.  At  least  Hungarian  public  opinion  does 
not  know  about  such  men  in  Czechoslovakia 
Our  objective  conditions  were  such,  that  the 
Hungarian  leaders  could  not  even  have  car- 
ried on  a  large-scale  policy— or  nationwide 
villainy.  We  had  unimportant  yes-men.  whose 
chief  occupation  was  to  adapt  themselves  to 
the  current  political  barometer.  Our  only 
politician,  who  had  conceptions  and  was 
important  .ilso  by  a  nationa:  standard,  who 
was  well  qu.iimed  and  remained  hone.st  dur- 
ing the  complicated  20  years,  had  no  "re- 
serves" of  suitably  trained,  efficient  middle 
cadres. 

The  carrying  out  of  the  action  program 
of  the  Czechoslovak  CP  requires  considerable 
effort  from  Csemadok  as  well.  In  my  opinion. 
here  is  jlr  excellent  chance  for  the  activation 
of  the  Hungiirian  masses  in  the  solution  of 
social  problems  and  in  the  solving  of  their 
own  problems.  T.ie  territorial  corrections 
proposed  by  Csemadok.  the  real  democratic 
preparation  of  the  elections,  the  choice  and 
recommendaUon  of  qualified  people  for  se- 
lected positions  will  set  Csemadok  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  task.  The  proposal  of  the  CC 
has  to  be  included  In  a  detailed  organiza- 
tional framework  which  is  quite  a  task.  and. 
because  of  this,  the  best  brains  have  to  be 
mobilized,  and  the  elite  of  our  Intellectual 
life  should  participate  In  this  work.  We  Hun- 
garians should  come  forward  with  a  thor- 
oughly considered  and  prepared  concept  And 
this  is  quite  a  task  because  we  cannot  work 
today  on  the  basis  of  general  observations 
and  obscure  requirements,  because,  for  ex- 
ample. If  we  demand  the  establishment  of  a 
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nationality  committee  within  the  Slovak  Na- 
tional Council,  it  would  be  Just  as  right  If  we 
made  a  proposal  concerning  the  meaning  of 
its  work  as  well.  I  know  that  there  is  hard 
work  In  the  Csemadok  CC,  the  comrades  are 
racking  their  brains  to  bring  about  the  best 
proposal.  But.  in  my  opinion,  the  members, 
too.  have  to  be  included  in  this  work  and  this 
U  why  I  have  written  of  my  Ideas. 

I  have  the  feeling — on  the  basis  of  per- 
sonal conversations  and  discussions  that.  In- 
stead of  keeping  to  the  beaten  path  ( cultural 
autonomy,  complete  autonomy)  the  prac- 
tical picture  of  a  new  n.  Uonallty  model  Is 
quite  obscure  under  the  concrete  conditions 
in  Czechoslovakia.  Por  a  number  of  factors 
have  not  yet  been  clarified  even  in  the  fed- 
eration. The  important  thing  is  that  the 
leaders  of  the  Czechoslovak  CP  and  the 
Slovak  CP  should  realize  that  Csemadok  fully 
supports  the  new  settlement  and  Its  goal  is 
rapprochement  instead  of  isolation.  The 
most  Important  thing  Is  that  they  should 
have  confidence  in  us  and  that  we  should 
prove  that  we  are  mature  enough  for  the 
realization  of  the  nationality  features  of 
democratization. 

In  my  opinion,  the  work  of  Csemadok 
should  acquire  new  meaning.  The  complete 
revision  or  the  statutes  should  be  considered 
and  at  the  general  assembly  the  word  "cul- 
tural" should  be  omitted  from  the  name  of 
the  organization;  the  word  "cultural"  limits 
the  sphere  of  activity  of  the  organization  and 
Is  associated  too  much  with  the  "eyewash" 
practice  of  cultural  autonomy. 

While  reading  the  proposal  of  Csemadok 
and  the  letters  sent  by  the  district  manage- 
ment to  our  editorial  office  and  recalling  the 
activiUes  in  the  leadership  of  Csemadok.  I 
have  considered  it  my  duty  to  write  about 
this  matter. 

When  public  life  Is  purged.  It  U  far  from 
sufficient  to  remove  the  leaders,  who  obvious- 
ly discredited  themselves. 

We  can  learn  much  from  the  Czechs  and 
Slovaks  about  how  the  purge  In  public  life 
must  be  carried  out  consistently.  People  who 
read  the  Hungarian  language  press  In  Czech- 
oslovakia only  a  little  may  have  noticed  that 
for  remaining  in  one's  post  It  Is  not  enough  If 
one  argued  with  "I  have  not  done  anything." 
The  majority  of  Hungarian  leaders  In  Czech- 
oslovakia— officials  in  lower  or  higher  posts — 
have  dUcredlted  themselves  Just  by  "not 
having  done  anything"  In  a  given  case.  Peo- 
ple who  watch  developments  In  their  entity, 
must  also  notice,  that  in  addition  to  the 
Party  officials  who  abused  their  power,  chief- 
ly the  heads  of  social  organizations  such  as 
the  trade  unions,  the  women's  association, 
youth  organizations)  who  pleaded  "not  hav- 
ing done  anything"  were  relieved  of  their 
posts. 

Acrrvrrr — Bxrr  not  only  oh  ordeks 
Another  Hungarian  peculiarity  in  Czecho- 
slovakia Is.  that  the  great  majority  of  leaders 
were  not  given  a  position  on  their  merit,  but 
were  appointed  by  decree.  During  the  last  two 
decades,  this  hid  been  characteristic  for  the 
whole  Czechoslovak  society,  but  was  chiefly 
noticeable  In  Hungarian  relationships.  We 
may  look  at  one  among  the  many  places  of 
work.  Who  was  appointed  to  positions  man- 
iiging  the  Hungarian  press?  Unfortunately 
not  the  best  Journalists,  but  very  often  peo- 
ple who  before  being  appointed,  had  nothing 
at  all  to  do  with  writing  for  a  newspaper. 
And  the  most  astounding  thing  was,  that 
after  a  comparatively  brief  period,  they  be- 
came chief  editors. 

This  was  the  situation  In  the  press,  and  If 
we  also  take  the  other  areas  of  public  life  into 
account,  we  find  similar  phenomena.  Though 
the  district  Csemadok  secretary  struggled 
with  cultural  problems,  he  could  nonethe- 
less manage  for  decades  the  Hungarian  cul- 
tural life  of  tens  of  thousands  of  Hungarians 
in  Czechoslovakia.  Because  he  was  "reliable." 
In  short:  there  are  many  people  who  may 
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state  that  they  have  not  done  anything.  They 
are  right  In  that,  because  they  did  not  do 
anything.  They  deserved  to  be  relieved  of 
office,  at  least  such  as  the  former  head  (^f 
the  trade  union,  the  former  head  of  the 
Youth  Association,  some  high  ranking  offi. 
clals,  and  the  other  discredited  officials. 

THE    HTJNOABIAN    PRESS    WORKS    AT    HALF    SPEFl) 

It  was  not  Incidental  that  I  mentioned  first 
the  problems  of  the  Hungarian  press.  The 
fact  that  on  the  Hungarian  line,  the  yes-men 
of  the  past  can  still  travel — and  mostly  first 
class — on  the  band-wagon  of  the  new  spirit, 
democratization  and  renewal,  can  be  best 
explained  by  the  unsatisfactory  work  done 
by  the  Hungarian  press. 

At  this  point  too.  we  may  refer  to  the 
Czech  and  Slovak  examples. 

Along  with  the  fact,  that  most  of  the  top- 
Party  officials  were  relieved  of  their  posts  or 
told  to  resign  by  the  Central  Committee,  sev- 
eral  other  officials  who  argued  "I  have  not 
done  anything"  were  forced  by  the  press  o 
resign.  The  press  is  now:  public  opinion. 

This  Is  the  best  proof  of  true  democracy  It 
Is  not  only  evidence,  that  a  new  spirit  prevails 
In  the  Party  CC,  but  that  through  the 
hundreds  of  critical  articles,  the  masses  •(«-> 
have  a  say  in  the  purification  of  public  lite 
The  Czechs  and  the  Slovaks  are  denouncing 
discredited  Judges  and  prosecutors,  officials  of 
various  status,  who  are  splnelesw.  The  best 
evidence  of  the  democratization  process  is. 
that  the  articles  published  In  the  Czech  and 
Slovak  language  press,  are  not  only  written 
by  official  politicians  and  Journalists,  but  by 
the  representatives  of  every  stratum  of  the 
population. 

This  is  what  is  missing  In  the  Hungarian 
press  in  Czechoslovakia  Though  two  or  three 
discredited  names  were  recently  in  the  paper.-;. 
we  fear,  that  after  the  consolidation  of  'he 
situation,  the  activation  process  will  lie 
carried  out  by  the  same  people  who  In  tlie 
past  acquired  merit  by  their  passivity.  And 
there  can  be  no  question,  that  a  sensible  man 
does  not  believe  In  the  sincerity  of  such 
people. 

TOUNO,    COURAGEOUS    PEOPLE    MUST    BE    ON    10P 

In  20  years,  a  hierarchy  has  developed  in 
the  Hungarian  side  in  Czechoslovakia,  which 
seems  to  be  unchangeable.  When  the  lead- 
ing posts  were  distributed,  almost  the  same 
names  were  mentioned  as  before.  The  names 
of  persons  "who  are  In."  A  chief  editor  n.\  i 
reslgn,  and  many  people  believe  that  the 
matter  Is  settled  by  this.  No  leader  has  ever 
been  publicly  asked:  why  did  you  not  ua 
anything?  Why  did  you  say  "yea,"  when  the 
Issue  was  the  liquidation  of  the  Hungarl.^.n 
schools?  When  you  were  forced  luto  deeds 
contrary  to  your  opinion,  why  did  you  not 
say  "no" — even  if  your  well  paid  Job  was 
at  stake? 

It  Is  not  fashionable  nowadays  to  look  for 
Ideals.  In  spite  of  this,  I  declare  that  cou- 
rageous men  are  my  Ideal.  People  who  dare 
take  risks  in  the  interest  of  what  is  good. 
People  who  dare  state  their  opinion  In  the 
Party  CC,  the  local  national  councils  or  in 
the  presence  of  their  boss. 

I  know  about  the  arguments  of  our  leaders 
In  Czechoslovakia:  we  cannot  carry  out  i 
general  policy. 
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A  STORY  ABOUT  OUR  FLAG 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  1,  1968 
Mr.   MORSE   of   Massachusetts,   Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  insert  in  the 
Record  an  essay  written  by  a  fifth  grader 


from  Andover,  Mass.,  a  winner  in  the 
Central  Elementary  School  Flag  Day 
contest. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Kavanagh  has  elo- 
quently described  the  flag  as  a  synonym 
of  the  United  States.  I  think  it  well  that 
we  reflect  on  our  heritage  through  her 

"Story."  _ 

A  Story  About  Our  Flag 

(By  Elizabeth  Kavanagh) 
It  flies  with  torn  stripes  on  many  foreign 
battle  fields,  carried  by  brave  men.  a  symbol 
to  the  land  they  loved.  First  thirteen  stars, 
then  forty-eight,  now  fifty.  A  heritage  of 
sacrifice,  a  dream  of  freedom,  a  call  to  arms, 
a  challenge  to  us.  Our  flag,  our  country,  our 
brave  men. 

This  flag  of  ours,  this  nation  dear,  may  It 
be  our  source  of  strength.  May  it  be  lor  those 
born  not  in  freedom,  a  challenge  to  bring 
to  them,  a  nation  striving  as  we  did  for  the 
privilege  of  democracy.  This  my  flag  means 


10  me. 


THE   lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
OSHKOSH  DAILY  NORTHWESTERN 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 


OP   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  1.  1968 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  year  marks  the  100th  an- 
niversary of  one  of  Wisconsin's  great 
daily  newspapers,  the  Oshkosh  Daily 
Northwestern. 

I  am  taking  advantage  of  the  anniver- 
sary issue  of  this  newspaper  to  better 
acquaint  my  colleagues  with  Oshkosh. 
Delivered  to  each  congressional  office 
will  be  the  anniversary  issue  of  the  Osh- 
kosh Daily  Northwestern. 

Included  as  part  of  my  remarks  is  a 
letter  that  I  sent  to  each  office  today, 
as  well  as  several  articles  and  editorials 
from  the  anniversary  issue: 

House  op  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C.  June  29. 1968. 
Dear  Colleague:  Less  than  100  years  ago. 
In  July  1877,  the  New  York  Times  was  sug- 
gesting that  the  town  of  Oshkosh  was,  no 
doubt,  mythical. 

In  order  to  ridicule  the  unpardonable 
names  of  the  Wild  West."  the  Times  aver- 
red, "some  western  editor  Invented  an  Imag- 
inary town,  and  conferred  upon  It  the  un- 
speakable name  of  Oshkosh." 

This  month,  although  our  city  is  well 
over  100  years  old,  one  of  the  Oshkosh  daily 
papers — the  Dally  Northwestern — Is  celebrat- 
ine  her  100th  anniversary  with  this  centen- 
nial edition.  I  am  delighted  to  note  that  the 
180  pages  handily  rival  even  a  Sunday  edi- 
tion of  New  York's  Grand  Old  Lady  herself. 
Yes.  there  Is  an  Oshkosh.  In  fact,  it  is,  as 
the  U.S.  News  and  World  Report  has  said, 
one  of  the  most  pleasant  places  to  live  in  all 
of   the  United   States. 

I  hope  you  will  enjoy  this  piece  of  authen- 
tic Americana.  This  edition  marks  the  end 
of  100  years  of  outstanding  service  to  Osh- 
Kosh  and  the  beginning  of  a  second  century 
of  comprehensive  chronicling  of  the  news. 
With  kindest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 

William  A.  Steigeb. 

Friendly  Competitors 
In  an   editorial   on  Thursday,   the  Post- 
Crescent  of  Appleton  spoke  in  recognition  of 
the  centennial  of  the  Dally  Northwestern, 
referring   to    us    as    "good    neighbors"    and 
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"friendly   competitors."    We   appreciate   the 
sentiment. 

Under  the  headline,  "100  Years  as  a  Dally." 
Editor  John  Torlnus  wrote  as  follows: 

"The  Post-Crescent  congratulates  our  good 
neighbors  and  friendly  competitors  of  the 
Oshkosh  Dally  Northwestern  today  on  the  ob- 
servance of  its  100th  anniversary  as  a  dally 
newspaper.  Only  three  other  newspapers  in 
the  state  can  claim  a  longer  record  of  con- 
tinuous publication. 

"It  may  be  an  interesting  historical  note 
that  these  two  newspapers  had  a  close  com- 
munity of  Interest  in  their  early  beginnings. 
John  Hicks  and  A.  J.  Reld  were  fellow  stu- 
dents at  Lawrence  in  1866,  working  their  way 
through  college  by  corresponding  for  varlovis 
state  newspapers.  They  became  the  co-found- 
ers of  The  Lawrence  Collegian,  predecessor  of 
The  Liiwrcntian.  And  both  left  college  before 
graduation  to  go  Into  the  newspaper  busi- 
ness. Hicks  with  the  Oshkash  Northwestern, 
and  Reld  with  the  Appleton  Post. 

"Hicks  was  with  the  Northwestern  when 
it  began  daily  publication  In  1868,  and  soon 
afterward  became  Its  publisher,  a  position  he 
held  for  almost  50  years.  The  Northwestern 
has  had  only  two  publishers  since,  Oscar  J. 
Hardy,  who  came  up  through  the  ranks  under 
Col.  Hicks,  and  now  Hardy's  sons-in-law  as 
co-publishers.  Samuel  W.  Heaney  and  A. 
Thomas  Schwa  Im. 

"Reld  started  working  for  the  Post  when  he 
was  a  freshman  at  Lawrence,  and  by  his 
junior  year  was  a  part  owner.  The  Post  con- 
verted from  weekly  to  dally  publication  in 
1883.  Its  rival,  the'Crescent,  became  a  dally 
in  1890,  and  the  two  merged  In  1920. 

"The  files  of  the  newspapers  of  those 
early  days  reveal  that  the  Appleton  and  Osh- 
kosh newspapers  were  intense  rivals  from 
the  start.  But  such  rivalry  only  goes  to  prove 
that  each  publication  was  doing  the  Job 
which  Is  the  reason  for  existing  In  the  news- 
paper business.  A  newspaper's  prime  task  is 
to  serve  its  community,  and  in  so  doing  there 
were  bound  to  be  frequent  occasions  upon 
which  the  Interests  of  the  Appleton  and  Osh- 
koch  papers  differed. 

"The  competition  between  the  Northwest- 
ern and  the  Post-Crescent  has  been  good  for 
both  of  us  and  has  benefitted  all  of  our  read- 
ers. 

"We  wish  the  Northwestern  another  cen- 
tury of  service  to  its  community." 

Oreat  Number  of  Years 

Under  the  headline  "Best  wishes,  Daily 
Northwestern,"  The  Paper  took  note  of  our 
centennial  observance  with  an  editorial  in 
the  Friday  edition.  Editor  Dean  H.  Schoel- 
kopf  wrote  as  follows : 

"Today  the  Oshkosh  Dally  Northwestern 
celebrates  Its  centennial  with  a  special  edi- 
tion. We  of  The  Paper  offer  our  sincere  con- 
gratulations and  wish  the  Northwestern  con- 
tinued success. 

"We  look  with  respect  at  the  great  num- 
ber of  years  the  Northwestern  has  served 
Oshkosh  and  with  pride  at  the  way  the  com- 
munltv  has  grown  and  progressed. 

"And  we  look  forward  to  sharing  in  the 
events  of  the  future  and  hope  that  they 
taring  the  people  of  Oshkosh  prosperity,  dig- 
nity, peace  and  brotherhood." 

One  hundred  years  ago  the  Dally  North- 
western Introduced  Itself  with  the  promise 
that  it  would  be  published  "in  the  Interest 
of  Oshkosh,  and  the  surrounding  tov.'ns  and 
country,  whose  welfare  is,  of  course,  iden- 
tical with  our  own." 

While  much  has  transpired  in  the  Inter- 
vening century  and  much  has  changed,  that 
resolve  r'>malns  Immutable. 

We  Invite  our  readers,  in  the  succeeding 
pages  of  this  special  edition,  to  go  back  over 
those  100  years  and  share  with  us  the  pride 
we  feel,  not  alone  In  attaining  this  venerable 
age.  but  in  chronicling  the  triumphs  and 
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tragedies  of  Oshkosh  and  the  surrounding 
towns  and  country  for  a  century. 

Samuel  W.  Heaney. 

A.  Thomas  Schwalm, 

Co-Publishers. 

One  Hundred  Years  of  Service 

We  defer  today  to  the  two  men  who  pre- 
ceded us— that  is  the  editorial  plural— as 
writers  for  this  editorial  page  of  the  Oshkosh 
Dally  Nortliwestern,  now  well  along  In  Its 
second  century  of  newspaper  service. 

Their  combined  service  was  well  over  100 
years  and  between  them  they  served  as  edi- 
torialists for  more  than  35  years,  well  over 
one-third  of  the  century  that  this  newspaper 
has  been  Issued  as  a  dally  reporter  to  Its 
thousands  of  readers. 

We  thought  you  would  like  to  hear  from 
them  again  as  "old  friends"  whose  Interpreta- 
tions and  analysis  of  the  happenings  of  the 
day — In  their  day — you  followed  with 
interest. 

The  grand  old  man  of  the  newspaper  pro- 
fession in  this  area,  Louis  H.  Torreyson — 
"Louie"  to  his  many  friends,  and  they  are 
legion — was  90-years-old  last  Nov.  14  when  he 
was  the  spryest  and  most  talkative  man  at 
his  birthday  party  at  which  former  co- 
workers gathered.  Sixty-one  years  of  news- 
paper service,  until  his  retirement  in  1958. 
made  him  the  dean  of  Journalists  and  pro- 
vided him  with  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
much  of  the  century  that  the  Dally  North- 
western has  been  serving  Its  readers.  He  lives 
In  Oshkosh  and  typical  of  the  "printer's  Ink" 
that  runs  in  his  veins  invites  young  people 
of  today  to  become  Interested  In  Journalism 
and  carry  on  Into  the  second  century. 

A.  J.  Mace  retired  on  Dec.  31,  1961  after 
43  years  In  the  newspaper  business  and  now 
lives  In  St.  Petersburg.  Pla,,  where  he  still 
keeps  an  avld^and  by  force  of  long  associa- 
tion— critical  eye  on  the  news. 

We  are  In  our  own  42nd  year  of  affiliation 
with  the  Northwestern  and  in  the  seventh  as 
editorial  writer  after  a  stint  as  associate  edi- 
tor. 13  years  as  city  editor,  eight  as  sports 
editor,  and  the  time  before  that  as  a  reporter 
from  "cub"  on.  It's  been  Interesting  all  the 
way. 

Louis  H.  Torreyson  Says:  "It's  the  Bigcest, 
Best" 
Invited  by  Editor  Gilbert  Labudde  to  type 
off  a  few  paragraphs  regarding  the  100th 
birthday  anniversary  of  the  Oshkosh  Dally 
Northwestern,  founded  on  Jan.  6.  1868,  I  am 
pleased  to  contribute  several  thoughts. 

To  begin  with,  what  I  have  heard  and  seen 
about  today's  Centennial  Edition  is  that  it  is 
the  biggest  and  best  product  in  number  of 
pages  and  in  size  and  quality  of  Its  contents 
ever  prepared  and  printed  by  this  newspaper. 
The  reader  will  find  It  has  to  do.  Intimately, 
with  a  whole  century  of  Industry,  business, 
social  life,  sports,  home  environment,  and 
Innumerable  other  phases  of  local,  state,  na- 
tional and  world  news. 

I  feel  sure  that  this  splendid  and  accurate 
edition  that  spans  the  major  events  and  in- 
terests of  the  period  will  be  read  thoroughly 
and  with  deep  feeling  and  will  be  saved  and 
treasured  for  years  to  come  by  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  people  living  within  the  circle  of 
the  Northwestern's  efforts  to  Increase  the 
knowledge  and  the  entertainment  of  those 
who  peruse  its  pages.  The  edition  should  be 
preserved  by  families  so  that  those  who  are 
growing  up  In  the  second  century  of  the 
newspaper's  progress  will  have  occasion  to 
look  back  with  pride  upon  the  Oshkosh  news- 
paper's first  century  of  publication  and  look 
ahead  into  making  the  second  century  ol 
its  career  even  more  outstanding  than  In  Its 
first  hundred  years. 

Starting  as  a  "cub"  right  after  graduation 
from  the  Oshkosh  Normal  School,  (now  Wis- 
consin State  Unlverslty-Oshkosh)  I  was  a  re- 
porter  for   many    years   beginning   in   June, 
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1897  I  WM  then  ctty  editor,  followed  by  ap- 
pointment as  managing  editor  and  Anally  be- 
coming editor  of  the  editorial  page,  resign- 
ing in  March  of  1958  and  retiring  3o  I  have 
to  my  credit  a  total  of  61  years  of  typewrit- 
ing—first  as  a  reporter  and  then  as  an  editor. 
I  learned  much  from  Col.  John  Hicks,  owner 
and  editor  In  the  early  days  of  the  Daily 
Northwestern.  He  Introduced  many  inno- 
vations that  other  newspapers  later  adopted. 
I  learned  much  also  from  Oscar  J.  Hardy, 
successor  to  Colonel  Hicks,  and  from  the 
present  publUhers.  Samuel  W  Heaney  and 
A.  Thomas  Schwalm.  who.  like  their  prede- 
cessors, have  put  back  into  this  large  and 
substantial  business  large  sums  of  money  to 
provide  the  best  possible  facilities  and  per- 
sonnel for  printing  a  modern  and  attractive 
newspaper. 

Pinally.  in  closing.  I  would  like  to  urge 
more  high  school  and  university  students, 
both  male  and  female,  to  study  the  science 
and  art  of  Journalism  and  upon  graduation 
seek  positions  as  writers  of  news  and  adver- 
tising on  newspapers.  It  Is  truly  a  fascinating 
and  exacting  business,  even  starting  out  as  a 
"cub"  reporter.  You  can  become  a  good  writer 
on  a  newspaper  if  you  have  a  fair  education, 
learn  rfii.be  a  good  speller,  be  honest  and  use 
common  sense,  have  good  health  and  a  capa- 
city for  hard  work. 

A.  J    M.*CE  Says:   "A  Moment  or  Infinity" 

One  hundred  years:  1868-1968! 

Only  a  moment  in  intlnlty  but  a  period 
that  encompasses  Ave  generations:  one  that 
brought  us  from  the  era  of  the  horse  and 
buggy,  the  kerosene  lamp,  the  wood-burning 
stove  and  the  Saturday  night  bath  In  a  wash 
tub  In  the  kitchen  to  the  era  of  nuclear 
tlsslon.  superjets  and  manned  satellites. 

It  Is  a  period  that  has  seen  the  rise  and 
diminution  of  the  railroad  as  a  me*na  of 
travel,  the  Invention  and  development  of  the 
automobile  and  airplane:  the  telephone,  the 
radio  and  television,  us  medl.i  of  communica- 
tion In  the  same  years,  this  astounding  na- 
ti. n  has  grown  from  36  to  50  .states  despite 
Its  participation  in  five  major  wars  In  war 
and  peace,  prosperity  and  depression,  the 
United  Stales  has  mirrhed  on.  And  the  Osh- 
kosh  Dally  Northwestern,  too.  has  marched 
on.  chroni:Ung  the  dally  event*— large  and 
small — that  were  part  of  America. 

Great  newspapers  In  metrop  .Utan  cities 
have  risen  and  rallen  and  in  Oshkosh.  it- 
self. Inniunerable  newspapers  have  been 
launched.  Some  flourished  briefly  and  then 
closed  down.  But  the  Northwestern  has  kept 
on.  in  good  times  and  bad.  increasing  m 
size  and  readership  and  quality  of  equip- 
ment and  staff. 

It  was  our  pleasure  and  privilege  for  43 
years  tu  be  associated  with  this  newspaper — 
more  If  one  includes  those  years  when  we 
"carrlea"  the  piper  as  a  newsboy.  Starting 
as  a  cub  reporter  in  1919.  just  after  oui- 
discharge  from  the  Army  in  World  War  I — 
"the  war  to  end  w.ir" — where  ws  had  our 
baptism  -IS  an  Army  newsman,  we  held  nearly 
every  news  past  on  the  paper-  -cub  to  editor. 
In  all  those  years  It  w;;s  drummed  Into  us 
that  the  Northwestern  was  a  "family  news- 
paper." one  that  covered  the  news  compre- 
hensively and  fairly:  not  sensationally,  but 
In  such  fashion  that  It  could  be  brought  into 
the  home  for  all  to  read. 

In  all  those  years,  as  no  doubt  It  has  today. 
It  had  Its  critics  and  detractors  It  could 
not  be  otherwise  if  It  truly  performed  its 
function  as  a  newspaper  Newspaper  people 
iu'e  humans  Urst  of  all  so.  naturally,  we 
made  mistakes  from  time  lo  time  but  they 
were  mistakes  of  Judgment,  not  of  intent. 
This  is  an  age  of  turmoil  and  ferment  not 
only  m  the  Umted  Stales,  but  throughout 
the  world.  The  tragic  events  of  the  last  few 
weeks  have  brought  this  turmoil  Into  focus. 
Frecldent  Johnson  said  that  "200  million 
Americans  did  not  Are  the  shots  that  killed 
Senator  Kennedy."  That  Is  true.  But  the  fact 
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that  his  assassination,  following  that  of 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr  .  Medger  Evers. 
other  civil  right*  leaders  and — still  earlier — 
President  John  P.  Kennedy,  must  make  the 
American  people  realize  we  are  traveling 
down  a  hazardous  road  that  can  lead  only 
to  self-destruction 

We  must  not  permit  extremists  of  left  or 
right  to  rule  and  deprive  coming  generations 
of  the  Ood-glven  rights  our  forefathers  won 
for  us.  This  IS  not  a  partisan  matter.  We 
must  not  have  riots,  arson  and  killing.  Law 
and  order  must  prevail.  But  we  must  go 
deeper.  We  must  seek  out  and  eliminate  the 
causee.  Only  then  can  this  be  an  America 
for  All  Americans,  regardless  of  race,  creed, 
or  color. 

Although  our  association  with  the  North- 
western ended  six  years  ago.  we  are  oonAdent 
that  lU  policies  of  truth.  Integrity  and  fair- 
ness have  not  changed  We  are  certain  that 
this  newspaper  will  go  on.  seeking  always  to 
achieve  Its  lull  potential  of  the  responsible 
press,  without  which  this  nation  could  not 
have  attained  Its  greatness. 

With  that  we  wish  the  Northwestern.  Its 
publishers  and  all  those  associated  with  It 
Godspeed. 

"NokTHWiSTEBN"  SioNirrao  Great 

NOBTHWEST 

It  never  occurred  to  the  flrst  publishers  of 
the  Northwestern  to  explain  why  they  named 
the  paper  as  they  did.  The  1860  "Prospectus" 
stated  flatly.  'We  shall  begin,  on  or  about 
the  I8th  of  the  present  month,  (May)  the 
publication,  in  this  city,  of  a  newspaper, 
to  be  called  The  Northwestern." 

The  title  seemed  eminently  appropriate  at 
the  time  To  everyone,  that  is,  except  a  rival 
publisher. 

OTHER     PAPERS 

other  Oshkoeh  papers  had  already  staked 
claims  on  such  traditional  titles  as  Demo- 
crat. True  Democrat.  Republican.  Delegate. 
Courier.  Telegraph.  Transcript,  Times,  and 
Phoenix,  besides  Ave  others  In  German  Actu- 
ally, there  had  been  a  previous  Northwest- 
em.  too.  m  1852-54.  but  It  was  In  German— 
Anzelger  des  Nordwesterns. 

It  may  seem  incongruoxis,  for  a  newspaper 
to  be  called  the  Northwestern,  when  It  Is 
published  at  a  city  In  eastern  Wisconsin,  In 
the  central  U.S.  time  zone.  But  nobody 
thought  of  this  locality  In  those  terms  when 
the  newspaper  was  christened. 

The  Northwestern  was  a  title  with  special 
local  slgnlAcance — especially  during  the 
months  leading  up  to  the  newspaper's  flrst 
Issue,  May  18.  1860.  In  the  same  decade. 
Oshkosh  had  a  Northwestern  Telegraph  Co., 
a  Northwestern  Business  College,  a  North- 
western SUve  Co.,  and  a  Northwestern  Bil- 
liard Room. 

Wisconsin  was  the  most  northwestern  sUte 
in  the  union  from  1848  to  1868.  It  had  been 
part  of  the  original  Northwest  Territory,  de- 
fined m  1787,  and  Its  earliest  explorers  had 
come  In  search  of  a  Northwest  Passage. 

ON    WESTERN    SHORE 

Oshkosh.  though  east  of  the  state's  mid- 
point, was  founded  on  the  western  shore  of 
Lake  Winnebago.  The  city's  location  formed 
a  natural  funnel  for  traffic  flowing  In  and 
out  of  the  northwest.  In  that  direction 
seemed  an  endless  potential  for  expansion, 
and  Oshkosh  by  1860  was  fast  becoming  the 
"second  city  in  Wisconsin." 

To  the  northwest  stretched  a  vast  wilder- 
ness of  rich  timber  forests  and  unsettled 
farmland.  The  frontier  had  receded  past 
Minnesota,  and  Oregon  had  Just  become  a 
state,  but  In  between  lay  a  third  of  a  conti- 
nent, hardly  explored.  The  Northwest  could 
still  spur  men's  dreams. 

What  vistas  opened  up  when  the  Chicago, 
St.  Paul  and  Pond  du  Lac  Railroad  was  re- 
named the  Chicago  and  North  Western! 

Oshkosh  had  Northwestern  fever,  when  the 
flrst  Chicago  and  North  Western  passenger 
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tram  arrived,  Oct.  13.  1869.  -This  was  an 
event  hailed  with  much  Joy,"  said  an  1880 
county  history. 

"The  county  now.  for  the  flrst  time,  had 
railroad  connections  and  a  new  outlet  for  the 
products  of  Its  farms  and  manufactories" 
Railway  accessibility  brought  new  prosperity, 
and  on  Its  heels  came  the  Arst  Issue  of  the 
Northwestern. 

The  railroad's  advent  was  a  major  topic  ivr 
more  than  one  reason  when  the  Northwestern 
was  flrst  issued  the  following  spring.  Scarcely 
had  the  new  service  been  Inaugurated  when 
an  excursion  train  was  wrecked,  killing  live 
people  from  Oshkosh  and  Injuring  many 
more.  It  was  a  disaster  which  "plunged  our 
community  In  the  deepest  grief."  The  ntw 
paper's  title  paid  tribute.  Indirectly,  to  the 
vlcUms  of  that  tragedy. 

The  editor  of  a  rival  newspaper  had  .o 
quarrel  with  the  Northwestern's  title  as  su.-h. 
but  he  expected  it  to  be  modlfled  when  l.e 
agreed  to  a  merger.  George  Gary  sold  las 
newspaper.  The  Democrat,  to  C.  R.  Nevut. 
publisher  of  the  Northwestern,  on  Oct.  3. 
1860. 

"It  was  Mr.  Gary's  understanding  at  the 
sale  that  the  name  should  be  retained  and 
that  the  consolidated  publication  should  be 
called  the  Northwestern  Democrat,"  reported 
the  Northwestern,  Nov.  24.  1894,  "but  Mr 
Nevltt  did  not  so  understand  It  and  Uie 
name  Democrat  was  dropped  altogether." 

Gary  reasoned  that  the  Democrat  should 
be  continued  by  name  because  It  had  been 
Oshkoshs  first  newspaper,  beginning  Peb  i. 
1849.  But  the  name  was  anathema  to  Nevr.t, 
a  Arm  supporter  of  the  new  Republic  m 
party,  and  not  a  little  annoyed  by  prevu.iis 
clashes  with  the  rival  paper. 

Gary  had  a  chance  to  change  the  title 
as  he  wished.  In  1864,  when  he  and  his  asso- 
ciates bought  the  Northwestern  back  from 
Nevltt.  But  political  lines  were  now  m.  re 
clearly  drawn  and  Gary  too  supported  'he 
party  of  Lincoln.  It  was  thought  best  to  le.i.e 
the  newspaper's  title  undlsturl>ed. 

The  Northwestern  It  had  become,  and  the 
Northwestern  It  remained.  Long  after  the 
American  frontier  dissolved  In  the  space  ;ii:e. 
the  Northwestern  would  stand  Armly  est.b- 
Ushed  as  the  newspaper  of  Oshkosh  and  .11 
Its  encompassing  area. 

(Prom  the  Oshkosh  (Wis.)  Dally  North- 
western, June  14,  19681 
Today's  180-Page  Edition  Hails  Centttiy  of 
Publication 
Today    the   Dally   Northwestern    stretches 
back  for  a  handshake  with  the  little  crew  that 
published  Vol.  I  No.   1,  Jan.  6.   1868.  From 
that   date   to   this,   the   Dally   Northwestern 
has  never  ceased  continuous  publication 

That  flrst  crew  would  have  fainted  straight 
away  at  the  magnitude  of  today's  Centen- 
nial EdlUon. 

It  is,  in  fact,  the  largest  single  edltl.in 
ever  published  by  this  newspaper.  It  tot.iU 
180  pages.  In  eight  sections.  There  are  ix 
sections  entirely  devoted  to  Centeni.ial 
material,  and  two  sections  In  the  regulir 
edition,  liberally  sprinkled  with  addltlo:..\l 
Centennial  Information. 

The  total  heft?  Two  pounds,  flve  ounces. 

The  size  of  the  thing  required  300  ext-a 
mall  sacks  just  to  cart  copies  to  the  post 
office  for  regular  mall  customers  (lnclud!;g 
60  servicemen  overseas) . 

The  six  Centennial  sections  alone  contain 
nearly  350  illustrations.  There  are  some  r>00 
major  stories  plus  hundreds  of  smaller  Items. 
In  those  six  sections. 

There  are  230  display  ads  In  the  centen- 
nial sections  and  94  display  ads  In  the  regu- 
lar paper,  plus  397  classlfled  ads.  The  to:>l 
representation   numbers   721    advertisers 

Supplies  ordered  for  this  edition  alone  in- 
cluded approximately  84,000  pounds  of  news- 
print, or  paper,  according  to  Duane  "Dor 
Brasch,  Mechanical  Superintendent.  Also  re- 
quired were  approximately  2,160  pounds   ^i 
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black  Ink.  aw>roxlmately  130  pounds  of  gold 
Ink.  and  approximately  600  pounds  of  zinc 
and  other  metal,  approximately  18  rolls  of 
paper  tape,  for  transferring  newscopy  Into 
lead  type,  via  linotype  machines — and  un- 
told reams  of  typing  paper. 

The  Northwestern  plant  fairly  burst  at 
the  seams  as  the  time  neared  for  publica- 
tion of  the  gargantuan  edition. 

It  became  an  exercise  In  logistics,  for  James 
Ramsdell,  manager  of  the  circulation  depart- 
ment. 

The  six  Centennial  sections  were  pre- 
printed and  "stuffed  "  together  by  hand,  four 
times  at  the  newspaper  plant  and  once  In 
advance  by  the  carrier  boys.  With  the  arrival 
of  today's  regular  paper,  the  carriers  went 
through  the  process  again,  making  a  total 
of  six  separate  stuffings. 

More  than  20  additional  part-time  workers 
were  needed  to  stuff  and  distribute  the  edi- 
tion, supervised  by  Dave  Seldl,  Lee  LaLond, 
and  Jerry  Hansen. 

Delivery  trucks  circled  the  usual,  900-mlle 
route  three  times  with  portions  of  the  edi- 
tion, at  intervals  during  the  past  week.  The 
distance  traveled— nearly  2,700  miles. 

The  machinery  normally  used  by  the  mall 
room  couldn't  cope  with  the  out-sized  needs 
of  today's  edition.  Special  wrappers  were  re- 
quired, to  encircle  the  fat,  180-page  cylinder 
•  or  out-of-state  mailings.  Double  the  usual 
staff  worked  most  of  the  week  to  cut,  tie  up. 
and  hand-paste  the  labels  and  wrappers. 

Pre-prtnted  sections,  protected  by  sheets  of 
plastic.  Ailed  every  available  space  in  the 
Mall  room.  No  sooner  were  Sections  B.  C  and 
D  delivered  to  the  carriers,  than  Sections  E, 
F  and  G  took  their  places,  stacked  from  floor 
to  celling  around  the  walls.  The  surplus  was 
stored  In  the  garage,  and  delivery  vehicles 
spent  the  night  parked  outdoors  by  the  load- 
ing ramps.  The  pre-prtnted  sections  for 
Neenah-Menasha  were  sent  to  the  bureau 
office,  to  be  stuffed  and  stored  there. 

Preparations  for  the  edition  went  Into  high 
year  shortly  after  Easter. 

The  display  advertising  staff,  under  Walter 
Ellegard,  mailed  hundreds  of  letters,  made 
thousands  of  telephone  calls,  personally 
onlled  on  dozens  of  prospective  advertisers, 
and  sketched  the  lay-outs  for  the  majority  of 
display  advertising.  This  In  addition  to  their 
usual  tasks  for  the  regular  dally  editions. 
Members  of  the  staff  include  Jack  Skogllnd, 
Bob  Bunke,  Rune  Oberg.  Bob  Haase,  Bob 
Leary,  Phil  Young,  Berhard  Petersen,  and 
Norbert  Smlts,  who  "dummied"  every  one  of 
the  180  pages. 

"Benny"  Petersen  also  devoted  a  week-end 
or  two  to  the  art  work  for  the  cover  of  Page 
One.  Section  B,  launching  the  Centennial 
edition  proper. 

James  Swanke.  head  of  the  engraving  de- 
partment, and  James  Koch,  assistant,  per- 
formed the  herculean  task  of  engraving  or 
etching  all  the  news  pictures  as  well  as  the 
advertising  lay-outs,  many  in  color. 

They  set  up  folding  tables,  just  to  accom- 
modate the  stacks  of  pictures  and  books  from 
which  Illustrations  were  needed.  One  by  one. 
Swanke  and  Koch  made  their  way  through 
the  pile  that  seemed  to  replenish  itself  like 
the  proverbial  pitcher  of  milk. 

Irving  Stone  took  a  bumpy  airplane  ride, 
to  photograph  the  aerial  views  In  many  of 
today's  advertisements. 

Carl  Plotz  helped  sort  through  dusty  news- 
papers stored  In  a  warehouse.  In  order  to 
photograph  early-day  mastheads  and  adver- 
tisements. And  Norm  Getchel  put  down  his 
camera  to  swat  a  bat.  In  the  course  of  an 
assignment  for  the  edition. 

Research  and  writing  began  some  20 
months  In  advance,  with  the  addition  of  a 
oart-tlme  assistant,  Mrs.  Patricia  D.  Gregg. 
.•\n  unused  room,  near  the  newsroom,  was 
turned  Into  a  special  office,  and  soon  filled 
with  reference  volumes,  a  bulletin  board, 
charts,  maps,  and  early  newspaper  editions. 
When  the  scope  of  the  edition  wais  en- 
larged,  about   a  year  ago.   Mrs.   Gregg   was 
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hired  on  a  full-time  basis.  College  students 
who  helped  on  the  project  were  Miss  Carol 
Laabs,  In  the  summer,  and  Gary  Lee.  during 
the  holiday  season. 

During  the  final  month,  copy  poured  In 
from  the  bureaus  and  correspondents.  Mrs. 
Ruth  Westover.  In  Berlin,  Miss  Kitty  Worzala, 
In  Neenah-Menasha,  Mrs.  Louise  Arndt,  In 
Rlpon,  and  Mrs.  Fran  Hotveldt  In  Wautoma, 
marshaled  dozens  of  contributions  from  their 
local  areas. 

Managing  Editor  Arthur  Techlow  Jr.  and 
City  Editor  James  I.  Melz  returned  to  the 
office  nearly  every  night  In  the  month  pre- 
ceding publication  date,  to  arrange  page 
lay-outs,  write  headlines,  and  assist  with  the 
other  myriad  details. 

Long  before  a  single  story  was  set  In 
type,  page  space  had  to  be  measured  and 
allocated.  "The  girls  In  the  punch  room." 
headed  by  Mrs.  Ida  Raatz,  helped  eliminate 
the  guess-work  by  keeping  a  tally  of  the 
number  of  lines  In  a  story,  recorded  on  the 
computer  which  processed  the  perforated 
tape. 

Printers  In  the  composing  room  uncom- 
plainingly dodged  gallles,  "trucks"  and 
shelves  full  of  extra  type  for  nearly  six  weeks 
before  publication  date.  Though  pre-prlnt- 
Ing  made  It  possible  to  produce  the  edition 
without  acquiring  extra  supplies  of  type.  It 
took  a  good  deal  of  juggling.  Composing  room 
foreman.  William  Gibson,  used  nearly  "every 
pot  m  the  kitchen  to  prepare  the  feast." 

Gibson  tends  to  view  the  accomplishment 
with  detachment,  claiming  "It's  uU  part  of 
the  Job."  The  fact  is  that  the  crew  turned 
out  a  dally  paper  along  with  seasonal  print- 
ing jobs,  and  produced  six  special  editions — 
without  missing  a  single  deadline! 

They  never  would  have  believed  It,  back 
on  Jan.  6,  1868.  Matter  of  fact,  it  seems  a 
little  hard  to  believe  In  1968. 
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Father  Marquette  explained  It,  "on  ac- 
count of  the  quantity  of  slime  and  mud 
there." 

Charlevoix,  In  1720,  wrote.  "I  Judge  It  was 
there  that  living  on  fish  which  they  got  In 
the  lake  In  great  plenty,  they  were  given  the 
name  of  Puans.  because  all  along  the  shore 
where  their  cabins  were  built  one  saw  noth- 
ing but  stinking  fish,  which  Infected  the 
air." 

Augustine  Grlgnon.  In  the  next  century, 
said  that  Wln-ne-ba-go  meant  filthy.  In  the 
Menomonee  tongue.  There  may  have  lieen 
some  basis  In  fact,  since  the  early  writers 
Invariably  referred  to  the  filthy  habits  of  the 
Winnebago. 

garlic  island 
Lake  Winnebago,  the  "stinking  water,"  has 
only  one  sizable  Island — was  It  more  than  a 
coincidence  that  it  was  named  Garlic  Island? 
No  reason  Is  given  for  the  name,  which  re- 
placed the  Indian  word,  Pecheu,  after  the 
War  of  1812. 

Mrs.  John  Klnzle  described  Garlic  Island  In 
1830  as  ""a  lovely  spot,  deserving  of  a  more 
attractive  name."  Later  residents  agrecl,  and 
clianged  It  to  Island  Park. 

The  Winnebago  Indians  have  long  since 
departed,  and  Puans  Is  a  name  lost  In  anti- 
quity. Wlsconslnltes  now  prefer  the  descrip- 
tion of  Lake  Winnebago  that  appears  In  an 
1880  county  history:  "Its  waters  modify  the 
heat  of  Slimmer,  and  purify  the  air.  which  Is 
delightfully   exhilarating    and    healthful." 


Meaning  Lost  in  Translation 
Early  explorers  owe  Wisconsin  apology.  The 
flrst  thing  they  named  In  Wisconsin  was  Lake 
Winnebago,  literally  translated   as  "the  great 
and  of  the  Stlnklngs!" 

French  map-makers  chose  the  wrong 
meaning  of  the  word,  Ouinipeg,  by  which  the 
Winnebago  Indians  were  known  to  their 
neighbors.  Ever  since  then,  Wlsconslnltes 
have  Insisted,  with  Shakespeare.  "A  rose  by 
any  name  would  smell  as  sweet." 

The  "History  of  Winnebago  County," 
edited  by  Publlus  V.  Lawson  In  1908,  states: 
'"Two  years  before  any  white  man  had  been 
within  several  miles  of  the  region,  Governor 
Champlaln.  founder  of  the  log  cabin  village 
of  Quebec,  had  in  1632  drafted  a  map  of  the 
region  from  the  narratives  of  savages  and 
placed  thereon  a  lake,  which  he  named  "Lac 
des  Puans,'  which  is  French  for  Lake  of  the 
Winnebago.  This  lake  discharged  through  a 
river  whlcli  he  named  "R.  des  Puans'  .  .  . 
which  has  since  been  changed  to  Fox  River." 

MEN   OF  THE  SEA 

""Puans."  meaning  filthy  or  Ul-smelUng. 
was  the  literal  translation  of  Ouinipeg.  But 
the  Algonquin  word  also  signified  the  sea, 
filled  with  salt  water,  or  "stinking  wat^r." 
The  Winnebago  were  "'men  of  the  sea,"  for 
they  dwelled  beyond  the  great  sea  now 
known  as  Lake  Michigan.  Father  Vlmont 
pointed  out  the  error  right  away,  in  the 
Jesuit  Relation  of  1640:  "Some  Frenchmen 
call  them  the  Nation  of  Stinkards,  because 
the  Algonquin  word  Ouinipeg  signifies 
'stinking  water.'  Now  they  thus  call  the 
water  of  the  sea:  therefore  these  people  call 
themselves  'Oulnlplgou,'  because  they  come 
from  the  shores  of  a  sen.  of  which  we  have  no 
knowledge,  and  consequently  we  must  not 
call  them  the  Nation  of  Stinkards,  but  the 
Nation  of  the  Sea." 

The  Jesuit  father  might  Just  as  well  have 
saved  his  Ink.  Later  explorers,  falling  to  find 
a  salt  sea  or  even  salt  springs,  accepted 
"Puans"  as  the  true  meaning. 


CONGRESSWOMAN  SULLIVAN  AD- 
DRESSES INTERNATIONAL  ORGA- 
NIZATION OF  CONSUMERS  UNIONS 
ON  CONSUMER  LEGISLATION  IN 
THE  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT- 
ATIVES 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OP    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Monday.  July  1,  1968 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  In- 
ternational Organization  of  Consumers 
Unions,  composed  of  representatives  of 
consumer  groups  in  31  countries,  is  now 
holding  its  fifth  biennial  conference  .'n 
the  United  States,  the  first  time  since 
its  founding  that  it  has  met  in  this  coun- 
try. The  head  of  the  international  orga- 
nization is  Dr.  Colston  E.  Wame  of  Am- 
herst College,  president  for  more  than 
30  years  of  Consumers  Union  of  U.S.,  Inc.. 
publishers  of  Consumer  Reports. 

I  was  invited,  along  with  Senator  Phil- 
ip A.  Hart,  of  Michigan,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Anti- 
Trust  and  Monopoly,  to  speak  at  a  lunch- 
eon meeting  of  the  conference  today  on 
consumer  issues  in  the  Congress.  How- 
ever, because  of  the  scheduling  early  this 
afternoon  of  important  legislation  in  the 
House,  I  attended  the  mornina  session 
of  the  conference  instead,  and  talked  at 
that  time  about  the  problems  of  passing 
good  consumer  legislation  in  the  House. 
On  the  assumption  that  most  of  the 
delegates  are  not  specialists  in  the  study 
of  the  American  legislative  system,  I 
devoted  much  of  my  talk  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  how  the  House  actually  functions 
on  consumer  and  other  legislation,  in  or- 
der to  explain  why  it  is  much  easier  for 
the  House  not  to  act  than  to  pass  con- 
troversial legislation.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  find  my  remarks  of  interest, 
and  reasonably  objective. 
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The  address  follows: 

RSlIAJUtS     BY      CONCEXSSWOMAW      L«ON0«      K. 

SinxrvAi*,  Democrat,  of  3t.  Louib.  Mo.. 
Chauman,  SvracouuTTTa  on  Consumek 
Aftaiu.  us.  Houm  or  RKPrnMBNTATrvts 
CouumKX    ON    Banking    and    CumBBNCT, 
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I  am  indeed  happy  to  Join  In  welcoming  to 
the  capital  of  the  United  State*  this  dU- 
Ungulahed  group  of  international  leaders  of 
the  consumer  movement.  The  president  of 
your  organization.  Dr.  Colston  E.  Wame. 
through  his  more  than  30  years  as  President 
of  the  Consumers  Union,  has  influenced  the 
course  of  the  consumer  movement  In  the 
United  States  In  innumerable  ways,  and  I 
frankly  believe  that  the  strength  of  the  con- 
sumer cause  in  the  United  States  has  had  a 
direct  rrtaUonshlp  at  all  times  to  the  size  of 
tbe  membership  of  Dr.  Wames  organization 
and  of  the  readership  of  the  magazine  Con- 
sumer Reports. 

I  have  been  serving  in  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  for  16  years,  and— 
during  an  of  that  time— I  have  tried  to 
specialize  In  issues  of  consumer  interest  and 
concern.  SUteen  years  ago,  the  Members  of 
Congress  who  were  primarily  Interested  in 
consumer  issues  could  have  held  a  cau- 
cus in  one  of  the  elevators  in  the  Capitol 
building— there  were  so  few  of  us  then. 
Today,  the  situation  U  much  different: 
there  are  now  a  great  many  members  of  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  demonstrating 
great  interest  In  thU  Held,  including,  par- 
ticularly, the  outstanding  United  States 
Senator  appearing  here  today.  Senator 
PhUlp  A.  Hart  of  Michigan.  Senator  Hart 
was  more  responsible  than  any  other  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  for  ending  the  Intolerable 
confusion  which  the  housewife  encountered 
in  trying  to  make  price  and  quantity  com- 
parisons among  competing  producU.  or  even 
among  different  sizes  of  the  same  product. 
on  the  shelves  of  ovir  supermarkets. 

I  assume  that  few  of  you  are  political 
scientists  spe<:lallzing  In  the  study  of  the 
American  legislative  system,  so.  even  at  the 
risk  of  telling  you  some  things  which  you 
may  already  know.  I  would  like  to  begin  my 
discussion  today  of  the  role  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  In  consumer  legislation  by 
describing  how  the  House  actually  functions. 
So  far  as  I  know.  It  Is  like  no  other  legisla- 
tive body  m  the  world,  and  it  U  important  to 
know  tiow  things  happen  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  order  to  understand  why 
they  happen,  or  why  they  do  not  happen.  So. 
witlx  your  Indulgence,  I  would  like  to  explain 
why  It  Is  much  easier  for  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentotlves  not  to  pass  legislation  than  It  Is 
for  It  to  accomplish  the  goals  we  have  In 
mind  for  the  American  people 

RULES    or    us.    HOUSE    Or    REIMIESENTATIVES 
INTRICATE 

The  Honorable  Lewis  Deschler.  Parliamen- 
tarian of  the  House  of  Representatives,  has 
described  our  Rules  as  probably  the  most 
finely  adjxisted  scientifically  balanced  and 
highly  technical  of  any  parliamentary  body 
In  the  world  These  Rules  are  exuemely  ef- 
fective in  preventing  hasty  action,  they  can 
also  be  utilized  by  skillful  Members  to  delay 
action  to  a  snail's  pace.  But.  despite  the  diffi- 
culties inherent  in  our  Rules,  the  House  can 
proceed  to  do  anything  it  wants  to.  within  Its 
constitutional  powers,  if  a  clear  majority  of 
the  Members  is  determined  to  act. 

Actually,  much  of  the  legislation  we  pass 
is  put  through  by  unanimous  consent,  under 
procedures  by  which  a  single  Member's  ob- 
jections could  force  a  postponement  for  at 
least  that  t!ay.  or  for  an  extended  period.  It 
Is  only  when  we  get  Into  real  controversies 
Involving  divergent  economic  or  political  In- 
terests, or  matters  of  grave  national  concern. 
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that  delay  and  obstrucUonlsm  are  seriously 
attempted.  But  the  majority  con  always 
prevail. 

The  majority  I  refer  to,  howewr.  Is  not 
necessarily  the  political  Party  nominally  in 
control.  The  make-up  of  the  working  major- 
ity varies  according  to  issues,  and  sometimes 
It  Is  the  Minority  party,  with  some  help 
from  individuals  on  the  majority  side  of  the 
center  aisle,  which  determines  the  flnal  out- 
come of  some  legislation. 

PARTY    DIFFERENCES    BUm    ON    ISSUES 

We  do  not  have  the  Party  discipline  which 
ts  characterlsUc  of  so  many  other  parlia- 
mentary bodies  In  the  world's  democracies. 
Nevertheless,  our  Committees — in  which  the 
bulk  of  the  legislative  work  Is  accom- 
plished— are  structured  on  a  Party  basis, 
with  the  Majority  political  Party  holding 
a  proportionate  preponderance  of  seau  in 
each  Committee.  But  once  a  Committee  be- 
gins to  work  on  a  bill,  the  p.-irty  differences 
blur,  according  to  tiie  views  of  the  Individ- 
ual Members,  and  according,  also,  to  the 
character  of  the  Congressional  Districts  these 
Members  represent  in  the  House  Members 
from  urban  areas  tend  toward  the  liberal 
side  on  social  and  economic  legislation,  re- 
gardless of  party:  similarly,  those  whose  con- 
sUtuencles  are  largely  rural  usually  lean 
heavily  on  the  oonservaUve  side. 

Committee  assignments  are  made  by  the 
two  pollUcal  parties,  largely  on  the  basU  of 
seniority  and  personal  preference,  and  thus 
Members  who  have  been  re-elected  several 
times  gravlUte  toward  the  Committees  which 
have  Jurisdiction  over  legislation  of  special 
interest  to  the  individual  Member  or  to  his 
District.  As  a  result,  some  Committees  ac- 
quire a  strong  liberal  majority:  others,  with 
the  same  division  of  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats, are  overwhelmingly  oonservaUve.  And 
this  rettecU  Itself  in  the  kind  of  legislation 
those  committees  report. 

The  House  cannot,  e.xcept  under  very  un- 
usual circumstances,  take  up  a  measure  which 
has  not  already  been  cleared  by  the  standing 
committee  which  has  Jurisdiction  in  that 
fleld.  And  under  our  procedures,  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  overturn  a  Committees 
recommendations — mostly  because  it  Is  so 
hard  to  attract  uncommitted  Members  to  the 
House  Floor  to  listen  to  the  debates  and  be- 
come familiar  with  the  details  of  the  complex 
bills,  and  to  participate  In  the  non-recorded 
preliminary  votes  which  actually  shape  the 
bills  in  form  for  flnal  passage. 

Our  system  has  many  faults — we  all  recog- 
nize them  when  we  are  involved  In  hard  legls- 
laUve  battles.  But.  with  all  of  lu  faults,  it 
works  when  It  has  to  We  could  do  much  bet- 
ter, of  course,  and  we  are  constantly  striving 
to  improve  procedures  to  expedite  action.  But 
progress  is  slow  because  there  are  so  many 
built-in  advantages  to  those  who  have  mas- 
tered the  system  to  keep  things  .is  they  are. 

CONSUMER  LEGISLATION  HANDLED  BY  MANY 

coMMrrrr.cs 
On  the  other  hand,  when  you  have  strong 
leadership  In  a  Committee,  and  the  Commit- 
tee Itself  has  a  working  majority  of  Members 
willing  to  flght  hard  for  a  cause,  strong  bills 
can  be  passed  with  reasonable  speed.  That 
cuts  In  both  directions— the  bills  may  be 
good  or  they  may  be  bad.  depending  upon  the 
outlook  of  those  who  constitute  the  majority 
of  the  Committees  handling  the  legislation. 

In  the  consumer  fleld.  no  one  Committee  of 
the  House  has  sole  responsibility  for  legisla- 
tion of  importance  to  consumers.  Almost 
every  Committee  has  name  responsibility  In 
this  fleld— Just  as  our  Governmental  depart- 
ments nearly  all  administer  consumer  pro- 
grams of  various  kinds.  Thus,  while  one  Com- 
mittee may  be  moving  vigorously  to  improve 
one  important  law  relating  to  consumers,  a 
different  committee  may  be  moving  Just  as 
vigorously  to  undermine  another  consumer 
program. 

Usually,  however,  each  Committee  has  to 
be  prodded  to  act — Mid  some  do  not  prod 
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very  well.  They  sit  tight  and  let  the  matter 
rest  for  yet  another  year  or  another  two-year 
Term  of  Congress,  when  all  legislation  must 
start  all  over  again  from  the  very  beglnmng. 

STRONG     LEADERSHIP    BY    CHAIRMAN     WRIGHT 
PATMAN 

I  am   proud  of   the  major  Committee  on 
which   I   serve,   the  Committee  on  Banking 
and   Currency,   which   has  Jurisdiction  in  a 
number  of  areas  of  consumer  concern.  In- 
cluding credit,  housing,  bank  Insurance,  In- 
flation danger,   and   others.   It  was  entirely 
because  of  tlie  make-up  of  this  Committee 
that  I  was  able  to  get  through  the  House, 
and  ultimately  through  both  Houses,  one  of 
the  landmark  consumer  measures  of  this  or 
any    other    Congress.    We   are    fortunate   in 
having  as  our  Committee  Chairman  a  man 
who   has   worked   for   consumer   causes  and 
for  consumer  interests  for   nearly  40   yeart. 
as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
Uves,  Congressman  Wright  Patman  of  Texas. 
When  my  bill,  a  broad  and  comprehensive 
measure  to  protect  the  consumer  in  the  use 
of   credit,    was   blocked   In   the    la-member 
Subcommittee  by  a  tie  vote  of  6  to  6,  Chair- 
man Patman  called  It  before  the  parent  33- 
member  Committee  and  we  proceeded  to  ap- 
prove in  the  full  Committee  nearly  all  the 
provisions  of  this  far-reaching  measure,  but 
with  some  weakening  amendments.  Then,  on 
the  House  Floor,  we  were  able  to  defeat  the 
several  Committee  amendments  which  would 
have  weakened  the  consumer  protections  ul 
the  legislation.  But,  when  we  got  Into  Con- 
ference  with   the  Senate,   it   took  six  long 
weeks  to  persuade  the  flve  Senators  on  th.Tt 
Conference  Committee  to  agree  to  any  of  the 
Improvements  in  the  legislation  made  in  the 
House.  Finally,  we  prevailed  on  most  of  the 
major  points  of  difference  between  the  two 
co-equal  legislative  bodies,  although  we  had 
to   make   some  concessions   to   the  Senate's 
position. 

PROfECTING   CONSUMERS    IN    THE    USE   OF 
CREDIT 

This  legislation,  for  the  first  time,  will  re- 
quire stores  and  banks  and  lending  instltu- 
ions  of  all  kinds  to  tell  their  customers  iill 
of  the  essential  details  of  the  cost  of  ever\ 
consumer  credit  transaction,  not  only  in 
terms  of  the  doUars-and-cents  cost  of  the 
credit,  but  in  terms  of  an  annual  percentage 
rate,  so  the  customer  can  shop  for  credit  in 
the  same  way  he  shops  for  merchandise  by 
price.  We  also  Included  regulation  of  the 
advertising  of  credit  in  the  newspapers  and 
magazines  and  over  radio  and  television,  so 
that  the  misleading  terminology  which  noA- 
confuses  Americans  about  the  real  cost  ut 
credit  virtll  be  prohibited.  We  wrote  into  the 
law  a  very  strong  provision  against  the  rack- 
eteering element  enKaKlng  in  loan-shark- 
ing— extortionate  extensions  of  credit — when 
the  Customer  or  debtor  knows  he  is  in  danger 
of  life  or  Umb  if  he  falls  to  repay  the  uncon- 
scionable, usurious  rates  which  are  charged. 
This  Is  a  most  serious  situation  in  many  ol 
our  large  cities,  as  a  result  of  the  activities 
of  criminal  elements  using  usurious  loan- 
sharking  activities  as  a  way  of  vlcUmizln^ 
small  businessmen  and  others  who  need  cash 
to  meet  obligations  and  cannot  obtain  loans 
from  legitimate  sources.  We  also  included  for 
the  first  time  In  Federal  law,  restrictions 
on  the  methods  of  collecting  debts  through 
the  attachment  of  workers'  wages. 

The  Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act  is  ■'. 
very  strong  law,  compared  to  the  measure 
which  originally  passed  the  Senate.  The  rea- 
son we  could  get  through  a  strong  bill,  at  a 
time  when  consumer  legislation  generally 
was  not  faring  well  In  the  Congress,  was  that 
on  this  Issue,  the  Members  of  the  Committee 
which  handled  the  legislation  In  the  House 
were  nearly  all  in  favor  of  a  truth-in-lendin2 
law;  the  need  for  the  legislation  had  been 
widely  publicized  by  the  press  and  other 
media:  and  the  public  was  finally  aroused- 
after  many  years  of  academic  discussion  on 
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tills  issue— and  demanded  effective  action. 
,s  called  for  8  years  ago  by  former  U.S.  Sen- 
ator Paul  H.  Douglas  of  Illinois. 

I  SUALLY,   CRISIS  OR  TRAGEDY   SIMULATES  ACTION 

Unfortunately,  we  do  not  usually  get  that 
dezree   of   consumer   Interest   and  of  public 
demand  for  legislation,  except  in  periods  of 
Zt    or    of    tragedy.    Tlie    Pood.    Drug    & 
Cosmetic  Act  of   1938— now  very  much  out 
of  date  after  30  years— was  enacted  as  a  very 
good  law  for  its  time  only  because  more  than 
I  hundred  men.  women  and  children  in  this 
country   had   been  poisoned   and  died   from 
t  iking   a   prescription   drug  which   had   not 
been    tested    for    safety— and    which    never 
sliould  have  been  placed  on  sale.  Similarly. 
the  Drug  Safety  Act  of  1962  was  passed,  after 
long     effort     by     the     late     Senator     Estes 
Kefauver,  and  by  me  and  by  others  who  felt 
^■rongly  about  the  need  for  this  legislation- 
"but  It  was  passed  onlv  after  the  extent  of  the 
niropean    tragedv    of    thalidomide    became 
Known  to  the  American  people.  So  we  closed 
•he   door,   we   hope,   on   future   thalidomide 
episodes  in  the  United  States.  But  we  have 
not  improved  our  cosmetic  safety  law  since 
1938  and  I  am  deeply  afraid  that  our  efforts 
to    pass    a    cosmetic    Uw    will    not    succeed 
t-ntil— and    I    dread    such    an    event— until 
manv  women  are  painfully  or  tragically  in- 
lured  bv  an  untested  cosmetic  placed  on  the 
m.irket'and  sold  widely  before  Its  harmful- 
iiess  is  determined.  This,  unfortunately,  has 
been  the  pattern  of  our  legislation  dealing 
v,:th  the  health  and  safety  of  the  American 
people— there    has    to    be    an    event    which 
proves  disastrous  to  enough  people  to  impel 
•  .e  Congress  to  take  the  action  our  minds 
tell  us  should  now  be  taken. 

rTPARTISAN     HELP     ON     CONSUMER     LEGISLATION 

Consumer  legislation,  like  all  good  legisla- 
tion,  depends    for   passage    on    the   kind    of 
people  who  are  elected  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United   SUtes,   and,   a«  I   said,   party  labels 
:,ie  not  necessarily  indicative  of  the  manner 
in  which  a  Member  of  Congress  will  vote  on 
these  issues.  As  a  Democrat.  I  believe  that 
the  majority  of  my  Pbrty's  Members  In  the 
House  will  generally  support  the  consumer 
muse — the  public  interest — ^but  I  am  quick 
to  acknowledge  the  help  that  I  know  I  have 
received  from  Republican  Members,  also,  on 
m.my  bills  in  which  I  have  been  interested. 
The  Housing  bills  we  enact  in  the  Congress 
generally  come  out  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  with  broadly  based  support 
from"   both    parties.   One    of    the   staunchest 
.supporters  of  my  consumer  credit  bill  was  a 
Republican   Member   of   my  Subcommittee, 
Congressman  Seymour  Halpern  of  New  York, 
nud  in  fact,  the  three  Republican  Members 
fif   our   full   committee  who  .served  on   the 
Conference    Committee    on    the    Consumer 
Credit  bill,  stood  solidly  with  the  six  Demo- 
cratic Members  during  the  entire  six  weeks 
..:    our    negotiations,    and    worked   with   us 
•crv    effectively    in    persuading    the    Senate 
Conferees  tc  .'.ccept  the  basic  principles  of 
•he  House  bill.  The  party  labels  are  there- 
fore not  the  determining  factors  that  they 
;  re  in  most  other  parliaments,  much  more 
important  Is  the  attitude  of  the  individual 
Member  of  Congress,  and  the  extent  of  the 
pressures  upon  him  from  businessmen  in  his 
own    District,    as    w0ll    as   from   consumers 
m  his  home  dlstricli. 

WHERE   THE    INFORMATION    COMES   FROM 

We  dcn't  have  a  "rotten  borough"  system 
in  the  United  States:  each  of  the  Members 
( f  Congress  tries  to  be  cognizant  of  the  atti- 
tudes of  the  people  in  his  own  Congressional 
District,  and  most  of  these  Districts  now  are 
'if  uniform  Ei7e  "Aith  lilverse  populations,  and 
■■■•Uh  full  franchise  assured  to  all  citizens. 
Uut  consumers  are  not  usually  well-organized 
.':nd  they  are  generally  not  very  articulate 
in  expressing  their  views  on  technical  legls- 
'atlon.  On  the  other  hand,  the  business  firms 
which  would  be  aflacted  by  that  legislation 
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are  usually  verj-  articulate,  very  visible,  very 
influential,  and  they  usually  employ  knowl- 
edgeable people  to  represent  them  in  dealing 
with  the  Congress. 

The  information  which  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress must  have.  In  order  to  be  able  to  con- 
sider technical  aspects  of  a  consumer  meas- 
ure with  some  degree  of  InteUlgence.  must 
come   to   him   from    people   who   have   that 
information:  and  usually  that  source  is  not 
the  consumer,  the  individual  housewife,  or 
her  husband.  On  the  other  hand,  a  letter  to 
a   Member  of  Congress   from   an  individual 
citizen    no  matter  what  his  station  In  life, 
can  often  achieve  results  which  are  truly  re- 
markable.  I   know   that  I  read  every   letter 
which  comes  to  me,  and  there  are  hundreds 
of  them  every  week  from  people  in  my  Dis- 
trict, They  write  to  me  whenever  they  be- 
come aware  of  a  consumer  problem  which 
they  have  encountered,  or  which  a  friend  has 
encountered.  They  do  not  usually  know  what 
should  be  done  about  It.  But  they  know  that 
I  win  try  to  get  the  facts,  and  If  legislation  Is 
indicated,  that  I  will  pursue  the  matter  to 
the  point  of  introducing  a  bill  and  then  try- 
ing to  get  it  through.  All  435  Members  of  the 
House  receive  at  least  some  letters  of  this 
nature,  and  many  of  the  Members  will,  as  I 
do,  pursue  the  issue  and   try   to  find  solu- 
tions for  consumer  problems  which  can  be 
resolved  either  through  legislation  or  by  ad- 
ministrative action. 

CONGRESSIONAL    "OVERSIGHT"    OF    GOVERNMENT 
AGENCIES 

Where  there  is  an  administrative  remedy 
which  is  not  being  taken  by  the  Agency 
which  has  responsibility  in  the  fleld,  we  have 
machinery  in  the  Congrees  for  hearings  by 
our  standing  Committees,  or  by  special  in- 
vestlgatlve  Committees,  to  get  at  the  facts 
and  expose  any  official  lethargy  or  negligence. 
And  this  frequently  brings  results ! 

Just  last  Monday,  for  instance,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  of  the 
House— an  investigative  Committee  which 
exercises  surveillance  over  all  agencies  and 
departments— issued  a  report  calling  for  an 
intensive  study  into  the  problem  of  assuring 
fair  compensation  to  private  citizens  who  are 
injured  or  damaged  by  contractors  engaged 
in  government  work.  It  seems  that  we  have 
no  uniform  requirements  that  such  contrac- 
tors carrv  any  form  of  liability  insurance  to 
protect  the  public.  The  Committee's  inquiry 
grew  out  of  a  letter  I  received  from  the  moth- 
er of  a  sailor  who  was  killed  on  a  Florida 
highway  by  an  uninsured  truck  engaged  in 
hauling  sand  for  a  Ufi.  Government  project, 
find  owned  by  an  irresponsible  operator  from 
whom  no  damages  could  be  collected. 

This  is  by  no  means  a  world-shattering  is- 
sue, but  the  fact  is  that  the  Committee  which 
investigated  the  problem  found  there  were 
no  facts,  no  statistics,  no  clear  understand- 
ing of  the  extent  of  this  problem.  And  that 
is  the  case  in  manv  Instances  which,  after 
study,  show  the  need  for  consumer  protec- 
tion legislation. 

Once  Congress  has  clear  facts  upon  which 
it  can  legislate,  the  battle,  as  I  Indicated,  is 
only  beginning.  It  takes  years  to  get  good 
laws  into  being— years  of  public  exposure  of 
the  problem  and  of  determined  legislative 
effort  to  translate  a  need  into  a  law.  We  are 
never  satisfied  with  the  results,  but  we  do 
progress— sometimes  in  spurts,  but  usually 
in  slow,  dogged  action. 

MUCH   GOOD  LEGISLATION  ENACTED  IN   PAST 
DECADE 

Senator  Hart's  truth-ln-packaging  bill 
enacted  several  years  ago,  the  Automobile 
Safety  Act  of  1966.  the  Hazardous  Products 
Act.  the  Food  Additives  Act.  the  Drug  Safety 
Act  of  1962,  the  Dangerous  Drug  Act  of  1965, 
the  Federal  assistance  program  to  encourage 
educational  television,  our  many  programs 
for  aid  to  education  from  kindergarten 
through  the  postdoctoral  level  of  our  uni- 
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versitles,  are  all  recent  enactments  of  the 
Congress — within   the   past   ten   years. 

However,  there  is  much  yet  to  be  done, 
and  I  am  sure  that  every  problem  In  the 
consumer  field  which  we  thought  we  had 
solved  through  the  passage  of  legislation  In 
these  past  ten  years  will  emerge  as  a  some- 
what different  problem  in  the  future.  Our 
consumer  legislation  tends  to  become  out- 
of-date  and  obsolete,  and  we  are  not  as 
prompt  as  we  should  be  In  correcting  the 
damage  which  eventually  begins  to  mani- 
fest  Itself   in   our   consumer   laws. 

We  are,   therefore,  very   fortunate   In  the 
United  States  in  having  an  organization  like 
Consumers'  Union,  headed  by  Dr.  Wame;  we 
are  fortunate  in  having  a  National  Consum- 
ers  Federation,   headed   by   an   outstanding 
Professor  of  Economics  from  Boston  College, 
the   Reverend    Robert   J.    McEwen:    and    of 
which  your  chairman  today.  Mrs.  Erma  An- 
gevlne.  Is  executive  director:  we  are  fortunate 
in    having    an    increasing    Interest    in    each 
State  In  the  establishment  of  consumer  or- 
ganizations. Fundamentally,  the  problem  Is 
to  alert  the  American  people,  and  get  them 
excited  enough  about  these  problems  so  that 
they  will.  In  turn,  demand  that  their  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  Congress  pass  the  necessary 
legislation.   It  is  never  easy  to  accomplish. 
I  hope  all  of  vou  will  share  with  those  of 
us  in  the  United  States  Interested   in  con- 
sumer   legislation    your    own    experience    in 
your  own  countries;  tell  us  about  the  solu- 
tions you  have  achieved  for  some  of  the  prob- 
lems we  are  still  struggling  vrlth.  and  In  re- 
turn. I  am  sure  you  will  derive  a  good  deal 
of  Information  from  our  consumer  leaders 
here  about  the  things  we  are  accomplishing 
or  trying  to  accomplish  In  the  consumer  fleld 
in  the  United  States. 
Tliank  vou. 


HUGO  VIHLEN 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  1,  1968 
Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  stories  of 
man  against  the  sea  have  intrigued  and 
inspired  men  everywhere  for  thousands 
of  years.  In  our  age  of  mechanization 
and  increasing  affluence,  such  exploits 
are  few,  yet  they  will  capture  the  imagi- 
nation of  millions  around  the  globe. 

Homestead,  Fla.,  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent,  is  the  home  of  the 
latest  sailor  to  .loin  the  small  elite  of 
individuals  who  have  taken  up  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  sea  against  im.mense  odds 
and  won.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  Mr.  Hugo 
Vihlen  who  last  week  completed  an  85- 
day  voyage  from  Africa  to  Florida,  a  trip 
to  4,600  miles.  Mr.  Vihlen  sailed  alone  in 
a  boat  who.se  small  size,  only  6  feet,  fur- 
ther dramatizes  the  valor  and  skill  ot  its 
captain. 

Despite  all  the  comforts  of  our  mod- 
ern v.'orld.  Mr.  Vihlen  has  shown  us  that 
the  spirit  of  adventure  is  alive.  In  our 
enthusiastic  reaction  to  his  achievement 
we  all  have  regained  a  little  of  that 
spirit  for  ourselves.  Nowhere  was  excite- 
ment over  HuKO  Vihlen's  adventurous 
voyage  more  intense  than  in  his  home- 
town of  Homestead.  The  South  Dade 
News  Leader.  Homestead's  daily  paper, 
published  a  .series  of  articles  which  I  be- 
lieve capture  much  of  the  spirit  of  ex- 
citement that  surrounded  Vihlen's  home- 
coming: 
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Waws.    Wwd:    Hoeo   Humtkd   bt   Ncwshxm 

The  tub-like  sailboat  •April  Fool"  tkip- 
pered  by  adventurer  Hugo  Vlhlen,  was  hunted 
today  by  newsmen,  a  cute  blonde,  and  the 
Coast  Ouard  a*  It  neared  the  end  of  a  mara- 
thon  trans- Atlantic  voyage. 

The  six-foot  boat,  which  set  sail  from 
Casablanca  March  29.  was  last  seen  Monday 
morning  200  miles  southeast  of  Miami  when 
Vthlen's  pert  wife,  Johnnie  and  their  11- 
year-old  son  chartered  a  plane  to  take  a  look. 

Eager  newsmen  hoped  to  be  the  first  to  talk 
to  the  former  airline  pilot  who  believes  no 
one  has  ever  sailed  from  Africa  to  America 
In  a  craft  that  small.  All  but  one  In  a  flotilla 
of  boats  were  turned  back  by  seven-foot 
waves  and  winds  up  to  50  miles  an  hour  In 
efforts  to  find  Vlhlen  Wednesday  In  the 
Bahamas. 

A  twin-engine  seaplane  chartered  by  the 
Miami  News  was  forced  down  by  engine 
trouble  at  AngulUa  Cay  in  the  southwestern 
Bahamas,  but  returned  safely  to  Miami  after 
emergency  repairs  were  made. 

sun  fighting  the  weather  In  the  Cay  Sal 
Bank  area  was  a  57- foot  vessel  carrying 
Johnnie  Vlhlen,  who  met  her  husband  while 
both  were  In  the  Marine  Corps,  and  a  Miami 
television  station  news  team. 

A  submarine  based  at  Key  West  spotted 
the  April  ^ool  Sunday  Just  15  miles  off  the 
northern  coast  of  Cuba.  Vlhlen.  sporting  a 
two-Inch  beard  and  wearing  only  swimming 
trunks,  took  aboard  fresh  water  and  bread. 
He  told  the  crew  of  the  CSS  Grenadier  he  was 
doing  fine  and  bobbed  off  on  the  last  leg  of 
the  4,150-mlle  voyage. 

He  may  reach  the  Florida  coast  by  the 
weekend. 

News  Lcaoh  Rzporteb  Spots  Hugo — A  Tint 
Spkcx  in  a  Michtt  Ocean  Oft  Fo«t 
Laudbioale 

(By  Jeannette  Thorn) 

Hugo  Vlhlen  and  hU  sturdy  little  AprU  Fool 
were  Just  slightly  larger  than  a  speck  of  red 
and  white  on  a  staggeringly-huge  expanse  of 
rolling,  dark  green  ocean  when  Don  Doran 
and  I  spotted  him  Just  before  dark  last  night. 

Apparently  ours  was  the  last  sighting  of 
the  day — at  8  pjn.,  two  hours  later  than  any 
other  report. 

And  we  found  him  so  far  north  of  where  he 
was  expected  u>  be  that  officials  were  dubious 
for  a  while  about  the  authenticity  of  our 
sighting  and  the  accuracy  of  the  position  we 
radioed. 

There  he  was.  about  seven  miles  offshore 
and  about  10  miles  north  of  Ft.  Lauderdale, 
being  pushed  northward  by  the  Qulf  Stream 
at  about  i^<2  to  5  knots  according  to  an  esti- 
mate by  Doran,  who's  knowledgeable  about 
such  things. 

On  our  first  pass  over  the  bobbing  little 
April  Fool,  its  skipper  waved  at  our  bronze- 
and-tan  twin-engine  Piper  Apache,  but  I  was 
too  busy  sighting  and  focusing  the  camera  to 
wave  back. 

"Keep  him  in  sight  If  you  can."  Doran  ad- 
vised me.  'At  this  speed — 140  miles  per  hour — 
we  have  to  go  'way  o\it  to  turn,  and  if  we  lose 
him.  we  may  not  plcK  him  up  again. " 

But  we  did.  For  four  more  passes,  in  fact: 
the  last  three  at  about  100  feet  and  off  to 
Vlhlen's  left. 

He  appeared  to  be  gesturing  pointedly  to 
the  north,  and  on  one  pass,  he  clambered  to 
the  edge  of  the  April  Fool  so  that  his  orange- 
red  nylon  jacket  would  be  silhouetted  against 
the  white  sails. 

At  first  we  thought — knowing  Hugo's  In- 
dependence and  determination — that  he 
might  be  waving  us  off  .  .  .  letting  us  know 
that  he  was  all  right  and  didn't  want  as- 
sistance. 

But  the  more  we  watched,  the  more  It 
seemed  he  was  trying  to  tell  us  he  was  being 
carried  north  by  the  Oulf  Stream. 

It  was  obvious  from  the  swells  in  the 
water  and   the  April  Fool's  billowing  sails 
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that  a  strong  west  wind  was  battering  him 
away  from  shore — keeping  him  in  that  de- 
termined northbound  stream 

Doran,  who'd  been  insisting  during  the 
whole  Sight  that  "people  don't  give  that 
Oulf  Stream  credit  for  pushing  a  little  boat 
as  fast  as  It  does"  merely  nodded  and  picked 
up  the  mike. 

As  we  headed  for  Homestead  General  Air- 
port and  Homestead  Air  Terminal.  Inc..  which 
Doran  heads,  he  notified  Miami  Air  Radio 
of  Vlhlen's  position,  speed  and  direction,  and 
asked  that  It  be  relayed  to  the  Coast  Ouard. 

Six  or  seven  minutes  later,  the  radio 
crackled  to  life,  relaying  a  request  from  the 
Coast  Guard  to  go  back  and  circle  over  the 
little  April  Fool  until  a  cutter  could  reach 
the  area. 

"They  don't  want  to  lose  him  now.  and 
the  nearest  cutter  Is  diverted  to  a  distress 
call,"  the  radio  voice  explained. 

By  that  time  the  sun  was  almost  past  the 
horizon,  the  sea  was  hazy,  and  a  thunder- 
storm  had  moved  In  and  settled  over  the 
area  where  we'd  sighted  Vlhlen  and  his  little 
boat  a  quarter-hour  earlier. 

We  circled  again  and  again,  flrst  high  and 
then,  when  we  didn't  sight  him.  lower  and 
lower.  But  the  rain,  clouds  only  a  few  hun- 
dred  feet  above  the  water,  and  increasing 
darkness  thwarted  us. 

We  never  did  spot  him  again. 

Finally  the  weather  got  too  sticky  for 
safety,  so  we  got  an  okay  from  the  Coast 
Guard  and  headed  home. 

But  that  wasn't  the  end  .  .  .  not  by  a 
lot  of  hours. 

Before  the  propellers  had  stopped  turning, 
somebody  came  bounding  up  to  the  plane  to 
tell  us  "the  press"  wanted  to  talk  to  us  on 
the  phone. 

While  I  was  still  fielding  a  Miami  news- 
paperman's questions.  Doran  got  a  call  from 
Air-Sea  Rescue,  wanting  to  verify  the  sight- 
ing and  Vlhlen's  position.  Both  seemed  reluc- 
tant to  accept  the  fact  that  he  was  as  far 
north  as  we  had  seen  him. 

About  10:40,  I  talked  to  two  television 
newscasters.  Shortly  after  11,  there  was  an- 
other. 

The  next  call  was  from  Prank  Hdge,  head 
of  the  Miami  Bureau  of  UPI.  He  wanted  ver- 
ification, too. 

At  2:30  a.m.,  the  phone  shrilled  me  awake. 
It  was  Johnnie  Vlhlen.  Hugo's  pizle-Uke 
blond  wife. 

"Did  you  really  see  him?  Did  he  look  all 
right?  Where  was  he?"  she  fired  at  me. 

Then  Channel  4  newsman  Joe  Abrell  took 
over,  to  explain  that  a  news  crew,  Johnnie 
and  11 -year-old  Dana  Vlhlen  had  been  wan- 
dering around  Cat  Cay,  off  Cuba,  since  Tues- 
day, hunting  Hugo. 

They'd  sailed  back  to  the  Florida  coast 
Thursday,  and  were  somewhere  north  of 
Miami,  double-checking  the  last  sighting  be- 
fore setting  out  again. 

Unless  somebody's  gotten  to  Homestead's 
"maxl-sallor  In  the  mini-boat"  and  is  hiding 
him  out  while  they  get  exclusive  Interviews, 
the  sighting  Doran  and  I  reported  last  night 
is  still  the  most  recent  as  of  10  ajn. 

Wed  rather  not  have  it  that  way. 

Pilot  Ends  Epic  Voyage — Parade  Tonight 
Honors  Homestead's  Hero  Hugo — Barbk- 
CTTX  AT  Park 

(By  Jeannette  Thorn) 

A  hom-blowlng.  streamer-bedecked  motor- 
cade, bearing  "Welcome  Home.  Hugo"  ban- 
ners and  led  by  the  bearded,  suntanned  sail- 
or and  his  mini-boat  "April  Fool"  will  parade 
through  downtown  Homestead  at  6  p.m.  to- 
day as  residents  tiun  out  to  salute  him. 

The  parade  will  form  on  Washington  Ave- 
nue, move  south  to  Mowry  Street,  west  to 
Krome  Avenue,  north  to  Eighth  Street,  and 
east  to  Harris  Field,  where  it  will  disband 
for  a  big  public  barbecue. 

Vlhlen,  his  petite  blond  wife  Johnnie  and 
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their  son  Dana.  11,  will  be  guests  of  honor, 
and  the  'April  Pool"  will  be  on  display  at 
Harris  Field  during  the  barbecue. 

The  dinner  is  open  to  the  public,  with 
chicken  barbecue  for  $1.50  and  barbecued 
rlbe  at  $1.75. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  president  Zekt- 
CParrell  will  preside  as  master  of  ceremo- 
nies, introducing  county  and  city  ofnclai.- 
who'll  present  keys  to  the  city,  a  plaque  and 
several  surprise  gifts  to  Vlhlen. 

Then  the  intrepid  voyager,  whose  85-dav 
solo  sail  from  Africa  disproves  his  nickname 
•Sailing  Fool."  will  talk  with  the  hometown 
folks  about  some  of  lils  experiences  at  sea. 
and  he'll  hold  a  question  and  answer  session 

Vlhlen's    return,    at    Homestead    General 
Aviation  Airport  Friday  night,  was  far  differ- 
ent  from    the    hero-worship    accorded    him 
when   he   landed   at  Fort  Lauderdale  abou 
three  hours  earlier. 

Most  of  the  100  people  who  got  word  >:■ 
the  arrival  In  time  to  get  to  the  airport  wer 
longtime  friends.  Many  of  them  had  frankl ' 
told  him  they  thought  he  was  crazy  to  tr.- 
such  a  voyage.  All  of  them  were  quietly  over- 
Joyed  at  his  return. 

As  he  st«pped  from  the  plane,  bearded,  .-j 
lean  that  his  clothes  hung  on  his  frame,  ami 
barefoot,  there  were  warm  chuckles  and 
warmer  applause. 

For  a  few  seconds,  he  stood  there  alonp 
as  townspec^le.  perhaps  a  little  In  awe,  held 
back.  Then  the  rush  forward  was  a  gener.ii 
one,  and  hand  after  hand  was  outstretcbe'i 
to  him. 

Friends,   some   of    them   choked   up,   said 
things  like,  "Olad  to  have  you  back,  boy  " 
and  "You  had  us  worried  there  for  a  while 
and,  simply.  "Welcome  home." 

Then  the  questions  began.  And  Hugo 
talked. 

And  talked  and  talked  and  talked. 

It  was  as  though  he'd  starved  for  85  days, 
waiting  for  listeners. 

Since  Friday  night,  the  Vlhlens  have  been 
at  home,  unable  to  leave  even  to  go  to  dinner 
because  of  the  constant  stream  of  wellwlsh- 
ers  and  amateur  photographers. 

"It's   unbelievable."   says   Hugo   modestl;. 
'This   welcome — It's   Just   unbelievable.  The 
people  of  Homestead  are  great  .  .  .  slmplv 
great." 

Sailor  Honored  by  Citt — Htroo  Gets  "Hcce 
HZLLO — Hundreds  Six  Mini- Boat  at  Cell- 
bration 

(By  Jeannette  Thorn) 
"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  Apr;; 
Fool,  Hugo?" 

The  question  came  from  one  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  hometowners  clustered  arouiia 
Hugh  Vlhlen  at  the  start  of  the  motorcade 
with  which  Homestead  saluted  its  darini: 
sailor  last  night. 

"Put  it  in  my  garage  and  Just  look  at  It.' 
grinned  the  bearded  hero.  "For  a  whilf 
anyway." 

It  was  Vlhlen's  day  In  South  Dade,  pro- 
claimed by  the  mayors  of  Homestead  and 
Florida  City  and  the  Chamber  of  Commercf 

There  were  cheers  and  applause  from  sev- 
eral hundred  persons  who  lined  the  sidewaH^.^ 
of  downtown  Homestead  to  see  the  welcom- 
ing motorcade  with  its  police  escort  aiu> 
the  Jeep-drawn  trailer  bearing  the  mlni-bodi 
that  carried  Vlhlen  across  4.600  miles  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

As  It  moved  up  Krome  .■\venue  beneath 
fluttering  red,  white  and  blue  banners  that 
read  "Welcome.  Hugo."  a  mass  of  ticker 
tape  thrown  from  the  sidelines,  came  flut- 
tering down  around  the  shoulders  of  Vlhlen. 
his  wire  Johnnie  and  their  son,  Dana,  riding 
on  a  convertible  behind  the  tiny  boat. 

At  Harris  Field,  Vlhlen  was  mobbed  bv 
autograph  seekers,  old  friends  and  hundred, 
of  people  who  wanted  to  meet  the  man  whose 
daring  voyage  they'd  followed  closelv 
through  news  Items. 
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\\l  evening,  a  steady  stream  of  people 
packed  the  platform  next  to  the  April  Pool, 
waiting  for  a  look  Into  the  cramped  Interior 
of  the  boat  that  was  Vlhlen's  home  for  86 
busy,  lonely  days  at  sea. 

You  mean  he  sailed  across  the  ocean  in 
that'"  gasp>ed  one  woman.  "My  God!" 

Yes."  observed  a  man  nearby.  "God  must 
have  been  with  him,  all  right." 

\  freckled  youngster  with  his  young  father 
in  tow  danced  excitedly,  Jiggling  his  dad's 
arm  and  chanting,  "I  want  one— I  want  a 
bo.it  like  that." 

\  group  of  long-haired,   Jeans-clad   teen- 
aeers  lost  their  cool  Impassivity  as  they  stood 
looking  at  the  less-than-slx-feet-long  boat. 
Their  faces  mirrored  a  combination  of  awe 
and  respect  as  they  walked  away,  wordless. 
There   were   tangible    tributes   for   Home- 
stead's hero,  too  .  .  .  framed  proclamations 
irom  Homestead  and  Florida  City,  a  mahog- 
anv-and-gold  plaque  and  a  key  to  the  city 
from   Mayor   BUI   Dickinson,   a  gold   platter 
irom  Military  Affairs  Committee  chairman 
Merl  Young,  and  a  beautifully-executed  gilt 
balsa   model   of   the   April   Pool,   scaled    I'/i 
Inches  to  the  foot,  made  by  Lance  Cavagner 
ai.d  presented  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
There  was  an  honorary  membership  In  the 
South     Dade    Emergency     Communications 
Club,  a  group  of  cltlzens-band  radio  opera- 
tors represented  by  Bill  Blackwell,    "so  you 
can  keep  In  touch  with  us  next  time." 

Citizens'  band  operators  from  all  over 
D.ide,  Broward  and  Monroe  Counties  and 
from  San  Juan  and  Ouantanamo  Bay  moni- 
tored their  radios  almost  around  the  clock 
for  the  last  two  weeks  of  Vlhlen's  trip, 
hoping  to  pick  up  a  message  from  him,  or 
news  of  a  sighting.) 

But  the  biggest  tribute,  and  one  that 
seemed  to  touch  Vlhlen  most,  was  the  stand- 
ing ovation  that  came  from  his  fellow  citi- 
zens as  he  mounted  the  platform  to  speak. 
Recalling  the  heartbreaking  turn-back  on 
his  first  attempt  last  year,  and  the  arduous 
85  days  of  this  year's  successful  voyage,  Vlh- 
len's blue  eyes  shone  as  he  looked  out  over 
the  audience. 

Things  like  this— this  welcome — I  am 
really  amazed  and  pleased  beyond  words," 
he  said.  "It  makes  the  whole  trip  worth- 
while." 


B    J    IS  A  PRESroENT  WHO  UN- 
DERSTANDS  YOUNG   PEOPLE 
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This  constitutional  amendment  will 
allow  some  10  million  young  Americans 
the  right  to  vote.  This  right  is  currently 
being  denied  them  by  State  laws  which 
for  some  arbitrary  reason  have  settled 
on  age  21  as  the  age  of  reason. 

I  think  we  know  better  today. 

I  think  we  all  realize  that  this  youth 
generation  is  the  best  educated  and  the 
best  informed  in  our  histoiT.  If  knowl- 
edge and  concern  about  America  and  its 
problems  entitle  one  to  vote,  then  there 
is  no  question  but  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  our  18-year-olds  deserve  that 

right. 

I  commend  the  President  for  sub- 
mitting this  proposal  to  Congress.  As  he 
has  done  so  often  in  the  past,  President 
Johnson  has  challenged  the  status  quo 
that  stands  between  progress  and  out- 
moded and  no  longer  relevant  laws.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  con- 
stitutional amendment. 


THE  TRUE  COST  OF  RESURREC- 
TION CITY 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  1,  1968 


HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZI 

or   MICBIOAN 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  27,  196S 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Johnson  has  acted  in  behalf  of  10  mil- 
lion Americans — and  spoken  for  millions 
of  others  in  proposing  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  lower  the  voting  age  to 
include  18-year-olds. 

This  proposal  deserves  the  prompt  en- 
actment of  the  90th  Congress.  And  I 
feel  certain  that  my  colleagues  will  vote 
ovei-whelmingly  to  pass  this  measure. 

I  can  think  of  no  proposal  offered  to 
the  Congress  in  recent  years  which  is 
more  just  and  necessary  in  strengthen- 
iat;  our  democratic  life. 

The  right  to  vote  Is  an  inherent  right 
01  all  Americans.  There  can  be  no  good 
reason  for  denying  this  right  to  young 
nipn  and  women  who  have  demon- 
.«trated  their  citizenship  by  paying  taxe.s, 
bv  their  involvement  in  our  Nation's 
affairs,  and  by  their  sacrifice  in  the  de- 
fense of  freedom  around  the  world. 


Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  actual 
cost  of  Resurrection  City  is  an  interest- 
ing question.  Last  week,  it  was  commonly 
rumored  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  one-quar- 
ter of  a  million  dollars  to  the  taxpayers. 
The  Washington  Sunday  Star  on  June 
30  places  the  total  cost  figure  to  the  tax- 
payers and  others  at  considerably  more 
than  $1  million.  How  this  figure  was  ar- 
rived at  is  explained  in  the  following 
article  which  I  am  including  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  as  some  indication  of 
how  much  more  could  have  been  accom- 
plished for  poor  people  had  this  money 
been  directed  at  more  constructive  ef- 
forts. 
The  article  follows: 
ADDING  rp  THE  Costs— Tent   Cmr   and 
Campaign  Involved  Millions 
(By  James  Welsh) 
Early  in  May,  the  week  before  the  first  of 
the  Poor  People's  campaigners  came  to  town, 
staff  members  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
were  In  New  York  and  Newport,  R.I.,  hud- 
dling with  officials  of  two  foundations. 

Their  Idea,  conceived  some  time  before  at 
the  Smithsonian,  was  to  mount  a  cultural 
program  at  Resurrection  City.  It  would  have 
been  designed  not  only  to  entertain  the  tent- 
city  residents,  but  to  stimulate  what  cultural 
talents  they  brought  with  them,  especially 
in  the  field  of  music. 

Approval  of  the  Idea  was  no  problem.  The 
Ford  Foundation  promptly  made  a  grant  of 
$30,000,  to  be  used  for  installing  a  wide  var- 
iety of  facilities,  from  a  "culture  tent"  to 
elaborate  sound  and  lighting  systems,  and 
for  tours  to  the  Smithsonian  by  the  chil- 
dren of  Resurrection  City. 

In  addition,  the  Newport  Folk  Foundation 
made  a  grant  of  $5,000  to  subsidize  the  ap- 
pearance at  the  encampment  of  a  number 
of  folk-music  entertainers.  This  sum  was 
matched  by  private  contributions  from 
Gregory  Peck.  Theodore  Blkel,  Mrs.  Pete 
Seeger,   Folkways  Records   and  others. 

All  together,  the  Smithsonian's  ambitious 
venture  represents   just  one  small   part  of 
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that  unique  lobbying  specUcle  and  experi- 
ment in  living  called  the  Poor  People's  Cam- 
paign. But  It  Illustrates  a  number  of  signifi- 
cant elements  that  were  present  throughout: 
the  good  will  that  existed  despite  a  mount- 
ing hostility  toward  the  campaign;  the  large 
numbers  and  diversity  of  people  drawn  into 
what  was  going  on;  the  frustration  encount- 
ered bv  so  many  who  tried  to  help;  and,  not 
least,  the  enormous  mount  of  money  in- 
volved. 

Now  Resurrection  City  has  come  and  gone. 
Although  Smithsonian  officials  are  putting  a 
good  face  on  it,  the  resulM  of  the  cultural 
program  can  generously  be  described  as 
mixed. 

The  tent  went  up.  and  so  did  the  stage  fac- 
ilities. That  proved  fairly  easy. 

As  to  what  to  do  with  them,  confusion 
plagued  the  program.  Seldom  was  there 
agreement  among  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference  staffers  or  their  fol- 
lowers as  to  what  people  wanted  and  what 
would  be  best  for  the  whole  group. 

Onlv  some  of  the  performers  on  the  New- 
port Polk  Foundation  list  appeared.  One  who 
did  not  was  Harry  Belafonte.  Others  were 
canceled  after  conditions  at  the  tent  city  con- 
tinued to  deteriorate. 

Of  those  who  did  appear,  the  Georgia  Sea 
Island  Singers  stayed  for  a  month,  not  only 
performing  but  teaching  some  of  the  resi- 
dents. 

A  high  point  was  the  performance  of  a 
Sioux  Indian.  Henry  Crowdog  who  talked 
with  dignltv  of  keeping  cultural  roots  alive, 
sang  for  a  largely  Negro  audience  that  Joined 
In  polyrhythmical  handclapping,  then  beat 
a  drum  while  one  of  the  Sea  Island  group 
sang.  Things  clicked  that  night. 

But  there  were  low  points  An  Algonquin 
Indian  delivered  an  anti-white  harangue  that 
was  challenged  bv  a  white  man  and  almost 
provoked  a  riot"  Singer  Pete  Seeger  was 
largely  Ignored  by  the  camp's  Negroes  Other 
performances  were  badly  attended,  at  times 
because  the  camp's  young  people  decided  to 
hold  rock  'n'  roll  sessions  a  short  distance 
away. 

FEW    TOURS   CONDUCTED 

The  Smithsonian  tour  program  largely 
went  awry.  Only  one  trip  from  Resurrection 
City,  plus  a  few  more  for  the  Indians  at 
Hawthorne  School,  ever  materialized,  and  it 
was  on  the  Friday  before  the  camp  was 
closed.  At  other  times,  despite  elaborate  plans 
that  Included  lunches  prepared  for  the  child- 
ren, things  fell  apart  because  the  encamp- 
ment leaders  failed  to  get  the  children  to- 
gether. 

A  bus  costing  about  $50  a  day  stood  Idle 
until  Smithsonian  officials  decided  to  bring 
children  from  Washington  schools  to  the 
specially  planned  programs.  Almost  100  vol- 
unteer guides  had  been  mobilized. 

The  Smithsonian  also  had  hoped  to  orga- 
nize some  of  the  residents  to  create  a  large 
exhibit  demonstrating  the  roots  and  culture 
of  poverty.  That  project.  In  the  wordf  of  a 
Smithsonian  official,  remains  "In  the  gesta- 
tion period." 

Currently  about  a  third  of  the  Ford  grant 
and  a  couple  of  thousand  dollars  In  the  other 
fund  remain  vinspent. 

Now  that  the  campaign  is  dwindling,  the 
financial  elements  are  coming  Into  sharper 
focus.  But  only  to  a  degree. 


figuring   the   COST 

Consider  the  costs  of  the  campaign.  A  pre- 
cise tabulation  Is  impossible.  Trying  to  obtain 
one  would  drive  the  average  accountant  wild, 
even  if  he  had  full  access  to  records,  for 
some  of  these  records  are  Incomplete,  while 
lines  of  financial  responsibility  were  criss- 
crossed throughout. 

In  du-ect  outlay,  in  what  the  SCLC  spent 
to  finance  the  campaign,  in  what  the  govern- 
ment spent  and  In  what  was  spent  by  all 
people  mostlv  Washlngtonlans.  and  all  the 
agencies   like   me   foundations   that   rallied 
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around  to  help  the  people  of  Reaurrectlon 
City,  the  cost  of  the  campaign  probably  ran 
between  $1.5  million  to  92  million. 

The  Indirect  co«t»  would  include  countleea 
hours  of  lime  contributed  by  doctors,  law- 
yers, churchmen,  food  executives  and  others. 

If  they  can  also  be  said  to  include  the 
loeaee  suffered  by  downtown  business  estab- 
Ushmenu.  these  indirect  costs  would  soar. 

•You  can  safely  say  that  the  loss  In  busi- 
ness, especially  to  the  tourlst-orlented  busi- 
nesses, like  the  hotels  and  restaurants,  and 
to  the  downtown  retail  establishments,  ran 
Into  the  tens  of  millions  of  dollars."  said 
William  Calomlrls.  president  of  the  Metro- 
politan  Washington   Board   of  Trade. 

By  far  the  biggest  money  myster>'  con- 
cerns the  finances  of  the  SCLC— what  came 
in  and  what  went  out.  Like  the  iceberg,  much 
remains  invisible.  Questions  to  SCLC  staffer* 
are  regularly  bucked  along  upstairs,  where 
they  are  usually  greeted  with  vagueness  and 
comments  like.  That  distracts  from  what  we 
are  trying  to  do." 

WHEBX    MONEY    WENT 

Contributions  following  the  slaying  of  the 
Rev.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  and  throughout 
the  campaign  fattened  the  group's  treasury. 
certalnJx  running  into  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of.  dollars. 

But  It  went  basically  in  three  directions: 
directly  to  the  SCLC  to  be  used  for  the  cam- 
paign or  any  other  purpose:  to  the  tax-ex- 
empt Martin  Luther  King  Memorial  Pimd: 
and  a  separate  SCLC  Foundation,  also  tax- 
empt  and  separate  from  the  direct  efforts  of 
the  campaign. 

Much  of  the  big  money  went  Into  the 
King  memorial  fund,  established  by  Mrs. 
King  and  the  Rev  Ralph  David  Abernathy. 
King's  successor.  For  instance,  one  contribu- 
tion given  little  publicity  was  a  $275,000 
grant  from  the  Field  Foundation  of  Chicago, 
part  of  a  $1  million  series  of  mrants  designed 
to  forward  the  ideals  and  goals  of  the  late 
SCLC  leader. 

Other  sizable  sums  went  to  the  SCL  Foun- 
dation. It  Is  understood,  from  people  who 
wanted  to  contribute  but  wished  to  stlU 
write  It  off  their  taxes. 

Together,  these  two  funds  represent  a  vir- 
tually unu>uched  reserve  from  which  the 
SCI-C  hopes  to  oontlnue  operating. 

Contributions  to  the  SCLC  for  the  cam- 
paign Itself  came  In  from  all  over  in  large  and 
small  amounts.  Conspicuous  were  such  do- 
nations as  $12,000  from  singer  Ethel  Merman, 
a  slmihir  sum  from  the  New  York  postal 
workers  union  and  other  gifts  running  Into 
the  thousands,  plus  promises  of  more,  from 
show  business  personalities. 

More  modest  donations  oontlnue  to  arrive 
at  SCLC  oflSces,  many  passed  along  via  church 
organizations,  labor  unions  and  Negro 
leaUers. 

EXPENSES    CONTINl  E 

Btit  SCLC  was  spending  money,  too.  iw 
expenses  mounting  from  the  time  the  first 
bus  rolled  toward  Washington.  These  ex- 
penses also  continue. 

The  Rev.  Andrew  Young,  executive  vice 
president  of  SCLC.  now  running  the  show 
while  .Abernathy  Is  In  Jail,  said  he  has  had 
no  opportunity  to  add  up  the  campaign's 
expenses.  But  he  ventured  some  estimates. 

Young  said  the  last  he  heard,  the  seven- 
week  campaign  cost  the  SCLC  about  850.000  a 
week.  The  cost  of  building  tent  city  he  said, 
ran  about  3100.000. 

Although  money  continued  to  come  in 
during  the  campaign,  he  said,  the  bills  came 
in  at  an  equal  pace.  "It  was  a  day-to-day  op- 
eration with  the  bills  and  money  running 
neck  and  neck,"  be  said. 

One  of  the  most  significant  expense  Items, 
Young  believes,  was  transportation.  Most  of 
this  represents  the  costs  of  bringing  partici- 
pants to  Washington  and  sending  many  of 
them  back,  although  It  also  Includes  a  con- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

slderable  amount  for  traveling  by  staff  mem- 
bers. 

The  bus  expenses  varied  irom  caravan  to 
caravan.  The  first  group  to  arrive  came  from 
the  South  with  only  a  few  brief  stops,  at  a 
cost  of  about  $11,000  for  11  buses.  Another 
Southern  caravan  started  in  old  buses  from 
Edwards.  Miss.,  at  an  Initial  cost  of  $2,500  but 
worked  its  way  slowly  through  the  South, 
stopping  frequently  to  raise  money  for  the 
next  leg  of  the  trip 

COST    or    CONSTRUCTION 

Some  $10,000  was  set  aside  for  the  mule 
train,  but  the  cost  probably  ran  higher  to 
pay  for  shipping  it  from  Atlanta  to  Washing- 
ton SCLC  also  paid  for  the  major  part  of 
the  buses  that  brought  the  delegation  of 
Mexican-Americans  from  the  Southwest. 

Most  of  the  money  spent  to  build  the  en- 
campment, about  $70,000.  went  for  plywood 
That  wood,  carted  away  last  week,  belongs  to 
SCLC.  and  one  offer  to  buy  it  for  $15,000 
already  has  come  in. 

The  wood  was  purchased  through  Hech- 
Inger  Building  materials.  Officials  of  the  firm 
say  the  SCLC  was  charged  the  lumber  costs 
only,  with  the  company  absorbing  about 
•lo!oOO  In  handling  and  overhead  connected 
with  getting  the  material  to  the  tent  city 
site. 

John  Hechlnger.  chairman  of  the  District 
City  Council  and  a  member  of  the  family  that 
runs  the  buUdlng-supply  firm,  said  he  con- 
tributed a  small  amount  directly  to  SCLC.  He 
would  not  say  how  much. 

Once  the  wood  and  other  materials  arrived 
at  the  site,  a  massive  effort  was  required  to 
put  up  the  encampment  Here,  as  on  a  num- 
ber of  other  fronts,  volunteers  from  the 
Washington  area,  led  by  students  and  staff 
of  Xaverian  College  in  Silver  Spring,  got 
the  Job  done.  Dwellings  for  about  3.000  peo- 
ple and  a  number  of  large  buildings  quickly 
went  up 

The  Rev.  John  .Adams,  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches  liaison  office  with 
the  campaign,  said  his  staff  had  filtered  over 
$40,000  to  SCLC  through  a  special  office  In 
the  Methodist  Building. 

This  was  only  a  small  part  of  the  dona- 
tions that  went  Into  the  campaign,  he  con- 
tinued, because  his  office  told  most  major 
donors  to  send  their  money  directly  to  SCLC's 
Atlanta  headquarters 

Making  an  estimate  of  the  total  amount 
he  believes  religious  groups  sent  to  the  cam- 
paign. .Adams  placed  the  figure  at  $125,000. 
That,  he  added.  Is  probably  low." 

Adams  said  he  was  not  Including  the  major 
$50,000  donation  from  the  United  Presby- 
terians. U  S.A  .  that  Abernathy  announced 
from  the  platform  on  Solidarity  Day  because 
Adams  believes  that  conuibutlon  was  ear- 
marked for  the  Martin  Luther  King  Memorial 
Fund  to  be  used  for  work  In  slum  re- 
habilitation. 

Money  for  the  campaign  is  continuing  to 
come  in — $4,000  came  In  over  the  week. 
Adams  said. 

Citing  an  increase  in  calls  to  his  office, 
Adams  said  the  closing  of  Resurrection  City 
and  the  mass  arrests  of  last  week  have  given 
him  the  Impression  that  "we  are  entering 
into  a  phase  where  there  could  be  greater 
support   (for  the  campaign)   than  earlier. 

"I  have  the  feeling."  he  continued,  "that 
the  dramatic  way  the  closing  took  place  with 
the  overreactlon  of  the  jxjwer  structure,  and 
the  beautiful  nonviolent  action  has  im- 
pressed the  clergy." 

CObT   TO    TAXPAYEK 

Adams  said  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  has  been  working  since  February 
to  raise  funds  and  places  a  value  of  about 
375.000  on  the  staff  services  expended. 

What  the  campaign  cost  the  taxpayer 
I  Irrespective  of  what  gains  the  SCLC  made 
In  prying  loose  federal  funds  for  social  wel- 
fare programs)  Is  falling  Into  place.  The  total 
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will  be  about  $1  million,  most  of  it  charged 
to  the  District  government  budget. 

On  Friday,  separate  estimates  came  from 
the  Distlct  budget  office  and  the  Interior 
Department  on  money  spent  during  the  cam- 
paign and  estimates  for  restoring  the  12-acre 
West  Potomac  Park  site  to  its  former  coi'.- 
dltlon. 

Through  last  Sunday,  what  District  budget 
officer  D.  Peter  Herman  calls  "expenditur>'s 
above  normal"  totaled  close  to  $600,000, 
mostly  for  police  overtime.  Extra  spending 
for  last  week  probably  will  run  more  than 
$100,000.  The  Interior  Department  said  extra 
spending  by  the  National  Park  Service  totaled 
about  $160,000 

Restoration  costs  were  computed  separate- 
ly, with  the  total  for  the  park  cleanup,  most.y 
borne  by  Interior,  put  at  $85,000.  National 
Guard  and  other  military-alert  expenses  have 
not  yet  been  determined. 

«TRO    COMMENTS 

A  report  of  District  expenditures  fro:n 
Herman's  office  Friday  prompted  Sen.  Robtrt 
C.  Byrd,  D-W.  Va..  to  comment  to  the  Senate- 
•Had  the  campaign  produced  substantive 
results  for  the  poor,  these  losses  suffered 
might  be  somewhat  less  painful?" 

Young  expressed  Just  the  opposite  reaction 
Asked  about  the  government  figures,  he  said: 
■•That  Is  a  very  small  cost  to  pay  for  i:.e 
education  of  this  nation." 

No  history  of  the  campaign  can  be  written 
without  mentloji  of  the  sustained  contribu- 
tion In  money,  material  and  volunteered  time 
by  the  people,  businesses  and  organizations 
In  the  Washington  area.  It  was  considerable. 

"1  think  this  conununlty  responded  very 
well."  said  the  Rev.  Qeno  Baronl.  director  of 
the  Washington  Catholic  Archdiocese's  urban 
affairs  office  and  one  of  a  number  of  church- 
men who  labored  night  and  day  soliciting  rii-.d 
coordinating  all  manner  of  support  program.s. 

Once  again,  It  would  be  Impossible  to  meas- 
ure precisely  the  scope  of  this  support,  partly 
because  so  much  of  It  was  Intangible  arid 
partly  because  nobody,  either  at  SCLC  or  !a 
the  community,  was  in  central  command. 

HOW    IT    WORKED 

It  was  Instead  a  free-flowing,  frequen::v 
hand-to-mouth  operation,  one  emergeiuv 
after  another  tackled  as  circumstances  de- 
manded. It  worked  something  like  this: 

A  call  would  come  In  frocn  Hawthorne 
School  to  say  that  no  paper  plates  and  cups 
were  available  for  the  next  day's  meals,  or 
from  Resurrection  City  asking  for  drug  nnd 
toilet  articles.  At  any  of  a  number  of  chuich 
oragnizatlons  or  other  agencies,  someone 
would  get  on  a  phone,  calling  department 
stores  or  drug  firms.  Somewhere  along  the 
line,  a  firm  would  agree  to  help,  either 
through  a  direct  contribution  or  through  pr  - 
vldtng  the  supplies  wholesale. 

One  operative  phrase  throughout  the  cam- 
paign was  this:  "Meeting  human  needs."  1: 
was  used  by  those  who  were  fully  enthvisias!:c 
about  the  campaign,  but  also  by  those  win 
had  strong  reservations  about  what  was  hap- 
pening at  Resurrection  City  but  wanted  -5 
help  the  people  Involved. 

Another  theme  constantly  heard  concerrci 
the  problem  of  coordinating  with  SCLC. 
"There  was  always  a  gap  between  the  SCLC 
information  and  the  facts,"  is  the  way  rne 
religious  leader  put  It. 

TAX  CONSIDERATIONS 

A  Washington  business  executive  put  ti.e 
situation  this  way:  "There  were  always  pre  j- 
lems,  trucks  getting  turned  back  from  t:  c 
camp  or  workmen  stopped,  and  lots  of  tin-e 
wr>sted.  And  toward  the  last.  It  was  sort  i .' 
like  putting  supplies  into  a  sinking  ship.  But 
the  need  was  always  there." 

Despite  all  the  direct  contributions  t  ■> 
SCLC,  many  Individuals  and  firms  backed 
away  from  this  route,  both  because  !t  ap- 
peared unbusinesslike  and  because  of  tnx 
considerations.  They  elected  Instead  to  ear- 
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mark  It  for  specific  purposes  and  channel  It 
through  the  churches  or  agencies  such  as 
the  District's  Health  and  Welfare  Council. 

Feeding  the  residents  of  Resurrection  City 
represents  the  biggest  single  part,  and  one  of 
the  best  organized  parts,  of  Washington 
area's  efforts. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Giant  Pooas 
Joseph  Danzansky,  a  comnolttee  put  together 
a  mass  feeding  program  that  cost  an  esti- 
mated $70,000.  This  was  supplemented  by  the 
week  of  hundreds  of  volunteers,  mostly  at 
Howard  University  and  at  St.  Stephen  and 
the  Incarnation  Episcopal  Church. 

The  church  effort,  much  of  It  funneled 
through  Father  Baronl 's  office,  the  Protestant 
Council  of  Churches  and  the  Jewish  Com- 
munity Council,  concentrated  largely  on 
housing  and  feeding  people  outside  Resur- 
rection City. 


MEDICAL    COMMITTEE 

.According  to  the  Rev.  Philip  Newell  of  the 
Council  of  Churches,  money  that  came  into 
the  three  big  church  organizations  and  was 
used  for  these  programs  totaled  about 
815000. 

liut  this  sum.  said  Newell,  represents  "only 
B  iractlon.  certainly  less  than  half"  of  the 
money  spent  by  upwards  of  200  churches  and 
synagogues  In  the  metropolitan  area,  many 
of  which  operated  their  own  programs  and 
called  central  religious  offices  only  when  the 
demand  for  help  outstripped  their  resources. 

.\nother  group  that  operated  throughout 
the  campaign  was  a  medical  committee 
headed  by  Dr.  Edward  0.  Mazlque.  Without 
charge,  about  500  persons,  doctors  and  other 
medical  personnel  served  the  poor  people. 
Drugs  were  contributed  by  major  pharma- 
ceutical houses.  No  attempt  has  been  made 
to  put  a  price  tag  on  this. 

Operation  of  Resurrection  City  required  an 
incredible  list  of  supplies,  from  sewer  pipes 
to  toothbrushes,  some  of  It  contributed,  some 
purchased  at  cost,  some  paid  for  out  of  SCLC 
funds. 

OTHER   CONTRIBUTIONS 

.About  $2,000  in  plumbing  hardware  was 
paid  for  by  SCLC.  but  a  Chicago  firm  decided 
to  contribute  25  S55  water  heaters,  some  of 
which  ;vere  found  still  uncrated  when  Resur- 
rection City  folded.  Upon  the  request  of  the 
Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations, 
the  Metropolitan  Electric  Company  here  con- 
tributed about  $3,000  in  electrical  supplies. 

Like  the  Smithsonian,  a  number  of  groups 
In  Washington,  including  a  separate  recrea- 
tion committee,  tried  to  make  life  more 
pleasant  for  the  tent  city  residents,  especially 
the  children.  Many  of  these  gave  up  in  frus- 
tration. 

Like  the  campaign  itself.  Washington's 
contribution  is  for  the  most  part  over.  But 
some  of  the  poor  are  still  staying  in  churches, 
and  until  the  campaign  is  officially  wound  up, 
area  organizations  will  continue  to  help. 
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been  heard  around  the  world.  For  out  of  the 
blessings  of  our  freedom  we  have  found  the 
strength  to  foster  freedom  and  to  promote 
peace  around  the  world.  No  nation  in  history 
has  ever  done  so  much  for  so  many,  so  often, 
so  unselfishly.  One  needs  to  recall  the  Mar- 
shall Plan  as  Just  one  example  to  prove  how 
great  America  is.  Yes,  the  Plan  stands  as 
a  monument  to  a  nation  that  does  not  seek 
conquest  or  plot  aggression,  or  covet  a  foot 
of  another  nation's  soil. 

This  Is  a  somber  Ume.  The  buoyancy  and 
hope  which  should  mark  our  civilization  are 
overwhelmed  by  the  depression  which  en- 
velops our  nation.  This  depression  is  noticed 
In  the  areas  of  resistance,  rebellion,  and  defi- 
ance. We  have  serious  problems,  but  the 
morals  and  ethics  of  our  national  govern- 
ment have  never  been  higher.  The  latter  fact 
is  because  of  our  Christian  heritage  and  good 
leadership  under  President  Johnson.  Being 
Christian,  we  have  to  begin  with  the  teach- 
ings of  Jesus  and  the  application  made  by 
the  New  Testament  saints.  Peter  and  Paul. 
They  would  have  been  replaced  during  the 
past  twenty  critical  centuries  if  they  had  not 
understood  the  will  of  God  for  us  in  this 
Important  area.  Without  continued  faith,  the 
aspiration  of  men  to  be  free  will  perish. 

To  be  sure  there  are  plausible  grounds  for 
the  gloomy  views  of  the  world  which  we  are 
called  upon  to  transform.  Riots  at  home  and 
wars  abroad  are  not  reasons  for  optimism. 
Poverty  In  every  continent.  Injustice  in  every 
nation,  social  discord  in  every  state:  these  are 
grim  omens.  They  must  be  faced  and  they 
must  be  relieved,  "Yet  those  who  see  only  these 
features  of  the  terrain  are  as  mistaken  as 
those  who  wallow  in  a  sea  of  personal  eu- 
phoria. Both  groups  are  equally  deserving  of 
Sir  Francis  Bacon's  trenchant  comment: 
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"They  are  ill  discoverers 

That  think  there  Is  no  land. 

When  they  see  nothing  but  sea." 


THE  FUTURE  OF  AMERICA 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  SHIPLEY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  1.  1968 
Mr.  SHIPLEY.  Mit.  Speaker,  while  at- 
tending the  Midwest  Institute  of  Juiiior 
College  Presidents,  Dr.  George  S.  Reuter, 
Jr..  spoke  at  the  University  of  Illinois  on 
"The  Future  of  America."  Under  unani- 
mous consent.  I  insert  this  interesting 
paper  in  the  Record. 

The  Future  of  America 
(By  Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  S.  Reuter,  Jr.) 

INTRODUCTION 

The  shots  that  were  fired  for  American  free- 
dom at  Lexington  and  Concord  have,  indeed. 


Yes.  every  American  seems  animated  and 
buffeted  by  a  deep  awareness  of  the  crisis  in 
our  nation.  There  Is  a  crisis  in  the  clOes;  a 
crisis   on   the   campus:    a   crisis   in   poverty. 
Perhaps,  one  could  suggest  the  Four  Horse- 
men of  the  New  Apocalypse — crime,  poverty, 
anarchy,   and   Indifference.   The   one   recent 
event  to  cause  additional  depression  was  the 
assassination  of  Senator  Robert  Francis  Ken- 
nedy of  New  York.  Mere  words  cannot  ex- 
press the  shock  and  horror  that  affected  man- 
kind upon  learning  of  the  fatal  shooting  of 
Senatc.r  Kenned  v.  No  one  will  ever  forget  the 
depth    of   his    feeling    about   the   problems 
facing  our  nation  and  his  determination  to 
do  something  about  It,  but  there  are  many 
other  outstanding  leaders  who   are   equally 
concerned    and    dedicated.    To    guarantee    a 
bright  tomorrow,  however,  it  Is  desirable  to 
study  a  few  guidelines. 

a    few    GUIDELINES 

If  democracy  Is  to  continue  in  America  and 
grow  throughout  the  world,  we  must  support 
a  few  positive  guidelines.  America  Is  truly  one 
nation  with  many  nationalities.  It  is  a  nation 
dedicated  to  inspired  principles,  for  which 
people  have  been  willing  to  sacrifice  and  suf- 
fer; a  democracy  of  cultures,  as  v.-ell  as  a 
free  and  tolerant  association  of  individuals: 
a  country  in  which  there  are  present  the 
values  and  the  ideas,  the  arts  and  sciences, 
the  laws  and  techniques  of  the  people  cf  every 
civiUzsd  tradition. 

We  must,  therefore,  build  our  future  on  a 
few  f  andaniental  guidelines.  These  are: 

1  We  must  support  the  War  in  Vietnam 
to  an  honorable  end.  America  must  not  sur- 
render to  the  Communists.  Our  service  per- 
sonnel reflect  the  correct  principle.  "It  is 
better  to  be  dead  than  Red."  All  war  presi- 
dents have  been  unpopular.  President  John- 
son has  his  critics,  but  there  is  no  thinking 
American  who  believes  the  1968  election 
would  have  brought  his  defeat,  because 
morally  and  ethically  we  are  fighting  a  Just 
war.  The  American  people  would  have  with- 
stood the  propaganda  of  the  dissenters.  Some 


dissenters     are     misinformed;     others     are 
disloyal. 

Both  Senator  Robert  Kennedy  and  Senator 
Eugene  McCarthy  are  known  us  loyal  Amer- 
icans, but  neither  would  have  been  as  strong 
as  the  Democratic  nominee  in  1968  as  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  The  fact  that  polls  would  In- 
dicate otherwise  is  misleading.  First,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  was  not  campaigning.  Second, 
manv  citizens  vote  In  presidential  primaries 
because  of  financial  considerations  rather 
than  convictions.  This  has  always  been  true 
in  the  history  of  the  nation  with  minority 
groups,  because  it  is  a  way  to  achieve  recog- 
nition and  to  better  one's  financial  status.  In 
fact,  these  reasons  are  why  we  must  never 
have  a  svstem  of  presidential  primaries  In 
the  fifty  states:  otherwise,  the  office  of  presi- 
dent will  go  to  the  highest  bidder  each  four 
years. 

Mankind  realizes  the  greatness  of  Robert 
Kennedy    and    Eugene   McCarthy,    but    they 
probably  made  serious  errors  In  seeking  the 
presldeiicv  In  1968.  Both  reflect  the  concept  of 
the  Isolationist  In  world  affairs  that  died  In 
1940.  Robert  Kennedy  received  this  from  his 
father,  and  Eugene  McCarthy  received   this 
from  Minnesota.  There  is  thus  a  tendency  for 
the  isolationists  to  rise  again  In  the  thinking 
of   a   powerful   minority.   Second,   had   both 
Kennedy  and  McCarthy  supported  President 
Johnson  on  Vietnam,  the  war  would  be  over. 
Johnson  would  be  unopposed   in   1968.  and 
Kennedy  would  have  been  nominated  by  a 
united  Democratic  Party  In   1972  for  Presi- 
dent, and  the  Republicans  would  have  con- 
tinued out  of  power  for  another  generation. 
Then,    there   is   student   rebellion    against 
the  war  and  conditions  in  general.  Rebellion 
has   never   succeeded    in    this   country.   Our 
government    responds    in    time    to    prevent 
desperation    from    becoming    disaster.   Some 
students  have  become  anarchists  at  Berkeley 
and  Columbia,  i.nd  they  must  be  stopped  by 
proper  authority,  because  America  does  not 
want  the  political  student  who  destroys  gov- 
ernment,  society,   and   mankind   with  riots 
and  revolutions.  Until  the  great  majority  of 
students  treat  this  minority  as  anarchists; 
dropouts  of  political  life  and  civilzatlon;  the 
voting  age  should  not  be  lowered. 

2  We  must  support  both  "butter  and 
euns  "  but  the  latter  must  get  first  consid- 
eration until  the  war  is  over.  Then,  we  must 
shift  our  efforts  to  "butter."  because  poverty 
must  be  defeated  too.  Remember,  however. 
President  Johnson  Is  willing  to  provide  both 
"butter  and  guns"  now:  it  is  the  Congress 
that  must  be  convinced.  There  must  be  the 
stimulation  of  continued  economic  growth 
and  the  expansion  of  Jobs  for  the  disad- 
vantaged. One  of  the  most  significant  de- 
velopments of  recent  years  has  been  the 
growing  consensus  that  productive  and  satis- 
fying Jobs  and  income  security  should  be 
assured  all  members  of  the  labor  force. 

-Vlso  our  health  care  system  is  inadequate. 
There  are  serious  deficiencies  In  the  way 
health  care  is  organized,  financed,  and  de- 
livered in  the  United  States.  We  don't  have 
enough  trained  health  workers  or  enough  fa- 
cilities. We  are  not  preventing  all  the  dis- 
eases  we  know  how  to  prevent,  or  reversing 
all  the  handicaps  that  can  be  reversed.  We 
..r3  not  making  healin  c:.re  available  where 
it  is  needed  most. 

According  to  the  law  of  clylUzatlon  and 
dec-v  there  are  cyclic  altenitions  between 
dispersion  and  centralization.  At  t'le  begin- 
ning of  a  civilization,  in  a  dispersed  society, 
there  Is  considerable  freedom  fostered  by 
individualism  with  reverence  for  the  un- 
k'lown^  there  is  virility:  there  is  imagina- 
tion As  the  society  prospers  the  nonproduc- 
tive  speculator  and  the  usurer  assert  them- 
.celves  and  inevitably  there  develops  a  trend 
to  centralization,  with  resultant  economy  of 
power  economy  of  production,  and  inferior- 
ity of  quality.  The  ethics  of  the  market  place 
supersede  those  oi  +he  herdsman,  the  farmer 
and  the  artisan.  The  problems  of  debt  and 
debtors,   as  well   as  those  of  creditors.  In- 
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tanaUy  aa  money  U  manipulated  and  the 
coinage  1«  debaaed.  The  Individual  1»  loet  In 
the  crowd  and  humanity  fall*  into  a  new 
dark  age  from  which  there  Is  emergence  only 
with  the  Infualon  of  new  blood;  new  spirit, 
new  vlrUlty  to  create  a  new  dispersion  to 
calm  the  passion  for  conformity  and  restore 
to  the  individual  a  new  sense  of  pride  MMi 
responsibility. 

3.  We  must  support  plans  to  reduce  an- 
archy. The  bitterness  and  hate  which  Is  so 
ripe  In  this  country  today  has  once  again 
found  expression  In  the  madness  of  an  as- 
sassin. We  must  seriously  ask  ourselves  what 
is  the  mission  of  America  today  With  all  the 
privileges  we  enjoy  as  free  people,  what  are 
our  responsibilities?  We  should  encourage 
rebels  but  oppose  physical  rebellion.  We 
should  encourage  thoughtful  challenge  of  the 
status  quo  but  oppose  overthrow  of  order  by 
force.  We  should  encourage  peaceful  rational 
protest  but  oppose  violence  We  have  at- 
tempted through  education,  dedication  to 
public  service,  commitment  to  business  and 
professions,  and  fldellty  to  family  and  coun- 
try to  bring  decency  to  mankind.  But  today 
we  recognize,  as  never  before,  the  truth  in 
Aldous  Huxley's  statement  that  "the  thin 
precarious  crust  of  decency  Is  all  that  sep- 
arate* any  civilization,  however,  impressive, 
from  the  hells  of  anarchy  or  systematic 
tyranny  which  He  In  wait  beneath  the  sur- 
face." 

Oxir  country  was  built  in  struggle,  and  It 
exists  now  In  the  midst  of  struggle  and 
tumult.  But  through  It  all  there  has  been 
a  faith  In  our  system  and  mutual  trust 
among  our  citizens.  Most  of  us  know  people 
who  are  somehow  desperate,  but  even  these 
have  hope  for  tomorrow  and  believe  that 
they  have  a  stake  In  this  country  They  do 
not  listen  to  the  odd  voices  of  the  politicians 
who  would  seize  on  desperation  and  make  It 
a  springboard  to  power. 

4.  We  must  support  plans  to  reduce  crime 
In  our  country.  Statistics  give  some  dramatic 
testimony  to  its  existence.  For  example,  at  a 
time  when  the  nation  s  population  increased 
by  IC'^  over  the  last  seven  years,  crime  was 
Increasing  by  88  ~  One  out  of  every  forty- 
seven  people  who  walk  our  city  streets  today 
win  be  the  victim  of  major  crime  this  year. 
There  Is  no  end  in  sight. 

5.  We  must  support  plans  to  reduce  In- 
difference by  our  citizens.  We  must  i;uard 
against  standing  mute  and  uncommitted  any 
longer.  Concerned  Americans  have  been  but- 
toned up  in  a  little  starched  coat  of  patriotic 
Indifference.  Yes.  we  see  the  Hippies  calling 
our  voung  people  to  the  shores  of  rocky  deso- 
lation and  destruction.  We  must  shake  our- 
selves free  from  phlegmatic  patriotism  If  we 
are  to  assure  this  country  s  existence. 

Let  us  consider  a  few  examples  of  personal 
Indifference.  Ethel  DuPont  divorced  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt.  Jr.,  because  she  dldnt  want  to 
be  a  part  of  political  life.  She  regretted  her 
decision   and    was   later   to   commit  suicide. 
Dinah  Shore  divorced  her  husband  and  later 
married  again    only  to  get  another  divorce, 
and  how  she  Is  a  "crushed"  personality  who 
would   like  to  return  to   her   first   husband. 
George  Montgomery.  Peter  Lawford  forced  a 
divorce  from  Patricia  Kennedy  Lawford.  and 
because  she  Is    Catholic   this  ruins  her  life 
and  when  she  heard  of  her  brother's  death 
the  other  day,  she  said:   "Why  could  It  not 
have  been  me?"  Former  U.S.  Senator  Maurlne 
Brown  Neuberger  of  Oregon  cnce   said  that 
her  marriage  to  the  late  U.S.  Senator  Richard 
Neuberger  was  Ideal,   "but   we  didn't  have 
money."  L.iter.  a  doctor  stepped  forward  with 
the  offer  of  money  and  love,  but  there  was 
no  love  on  his  part.  She  could  have  won  re- 
election to  the  U.S.  Senate  In  1968  without 
dlfllculty.  but  she  withdrew  and  married  the 
doctor  only  to  discover  the  facts  of  life.  Now, 
this  beautiful,  talented,  statesman  Is  living 
a  defeated  life  and  the  world  Is  deprived  of 
her  great  leadership.  Other  examples  could  be 
cited,  but  what  Is  ever  more  tragic  Is   the 
national  Indifference. 
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The  late  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Hughes  ex- 
pressed It  thus:  "...  our  -onlty  in  fact  Is 
not  racial  and  does  not  depend  upon  blood 
relationship,  whether  near  or  remote.  It  is 
the  unity  of  a  common  national  Idea;  It  Is 
the  unity  of  a  common  conception  of  the 
dignity  of  manhood:  It  Is  the  unity  of  a  com- 
mon recognlUon  of  equal  civil  rlghU;  It  Is  the 
imlty  of  devotion  to  Uberty  expressed  In  In- 
stitutions designed  to  give  every  man  a  fair 
opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  his  talents 
and  to  make  the  activities  of  each  subordi- 
nate to  the  welfare  of  all  .  .  .  Tills  U  a  com- 
mon country.  Whatever  the  abode  of  our  an- 
cestors, this  Is  our  home,  and  will  be  the 
home  of  our  children,  and  in  our  love  for  our 
Institutions,  and  in  our  desire  to  maintain 
the  standards  of  civic  conduct  which  are 
e8s«ntlal  to  their  perpetuity,  we  recognize  no 
difference  In  race  or  creed  ...  we  stand 
united,  a  contented  people  rejoicing  In  the 
privileges  and  determined  to  meet  the  respon- 
slblllUes  of  American  dUzenshlp. " 

All  would  agree  that  further  progress  Is 
needed  In  helping  mankind  during  these 
critical  years.  A  more  complete  national  solu- 
tion of  racial  Inequality  and  discrimination 
Is  necessary.'  Prejudices  breed  fear,  hatred, 
and  distrust.  We  must  make  equality  of  op- 
portunltv  a  reality.  We  must  abolish  the  dual 
school  system  whether  In  the  South  or  the 
North  -  These  are  problems  we  are  In  the 
process  of  solving. 

CONCLUSION 

It  was  the  older  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
who  wrote:  "Age.  like  distance,  lends  a  double 
charm.  "  In  this,  he  was  borrowing  from  Diog- 
enes Laertlus,  who.  some  1,800  years  ago 
said  that:  "The  mountains  too.  at  a  distance 
appear  airy  masses  and  smooth,  but  seen  near 
at  hand  they  are  rough."  It  Is  perhaps  a  far 
cry  from  mountains  to  ctirrent  problems,  but 
there  may  be  something  to  the  analogy. 
Things  sometimes  look  better  when.  Instead 
of  focusing  on  immediate  problems,  we  take 
the  long  view.  Recent  events  may  seem  rough 
when  examined  close  at  hand.  When  viewed 
In  perspective,  over  a  longer  range  In  time, 
they   may  take  on  a  more  attractive   hue. 

We  are  servants  of  a  democratic  society, 
accredited  representatives  of  a  system  which 
has  for  Its  ultimate  purpose  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  In  Its  highest  sense.  We  must 
not  let  a  few  dissenters — students  and 
adults — destroy  our  democracy  In  America 
and  around  the  world.  The  future  of  America 
appears  bright  for  1968  with  either  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  or  Richard  M.  Nixon  The  former 
Is  a  true  liberal  and  the  latter  Is  a  conserva- 
tive, but  both  would  retain  our  foreign  policy. 
This  must  be  recognized  as  the  most  Impor- 
tant Issue  In  1968  We  would  like  to  go  fur- 
ther and  supptort  the  domestic  policies  of  Mr. 
Humphrey.  The  first  step  of  retaining  the 
current  foreign  policy  Is  essential;  the  sec- 
ond step  of  helping  humanity  more  Is 
desirable 
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'  George  S  Reuter.  Jr..  August  M.  Hlntz. 
and  Helen  H.  Reuter.  One  Blood  (Exposition 
Press:  New  York.  1964) . 

-  George  S  Reuter.  Jr  and  Helen  H  Reuter. 
Dernoc'acy  and  Quality  Education  (Educa- 
tional Research  Association  of  the  USA.: 
Cambridge.  1966) 


CHANGES   NEEDED   AT   OFFICE    OP 
EDUCATION 


HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  1.  1968 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
cent report  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  has  revealed  the 
existence  of  deficiencies  In  the  manner 


in  which  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  has 
been  expending  public  funds. 

I  refer  to  the  report  "Operations  of  tlie 
Office  of  Education — Hawaiian  Semi- 
nars," which  was  prepared  as  a  result 
of  an  investigation  undertaken  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations under  the  leadership  of  Chaii- 
man  L.  H.  Fountain.  The  report  details 
various  questionable  aspects  of  week- 
long  "education  Innovation"  seminar. n 
cosponsored  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion In  July  1967  for  some  1,000  persons. 
The  seminars  were  held  in  Hawaii  and 
cost  in  excess  of  $250,000. 

This  report  claims  there  was  misuse 
of  a  substantial  amount  of  Federal  funds 
and  Illustrates  the  diversion  of  fund."; 
from  the  uses  Intended  and  authorized 
by  the  Congress. 

The  similarities  between  the  Hawaiian 
seminars  case  and  a  situation  which  I 
first  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Hor.se 
of  Representatives  on  November  20, 19t^7. 
are  interesting. 

On  November  20,  1967.  I  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  a  situation 
concerning  the  practice  of  the  Office  of 
Education  to  direct  and  control  the  op- 
erations of  a  private,  youth  organization, 
the  Future  Farmers  of  America — FFA— 
and  the  Future  Farmers  of  America 
Foundation.  Inc..  the  FFA's  fundrai-s- 
ing  auxiliary. 

In  my  remarks  of  November  20.  I 
pointed  out  that  the  Office  of  Education 
has  been  subsidizing  the  FFA  and  the 
FFA  Foundation  by  providing  free  office 
space  in  the  Office  of  Education,  office 
furnishings  and  supplies,  telephone  and 
postage  facilities — including  the  use  of 
the  Dep>artment's  penalty  covers— the 
full-  and  part-time  services  of  various 
Federal  employees,  and  other  facilities 
and  services. 

I  stated  that  there  exists  an  undesir- 
able relationship  between  the  Office  of 
Education  and  a  private  youth-education 
organization — FFA — and  that  Office  of 
Education  assistance  to  the  FTA  Founda- 
tion appears  to  be  Illegal. 

In  response  to  my  remarks.  Office  of 
Education  officials  denied  that  the  Office 
of  Education  exercises  unreasonable  and 
undesirable  influence  over  the  FFA. 
The  facts  indicate  otherwise. 
As  long  ago  as  1949.  the  assistant  gen- 
eral counsel  of  the  Federal  Security 
Agency — now  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare — opined: 

The  corporation  (PFAl  .  .  .  is  controW^d 
by  the  Office  of  Education  through  the  per- 
sonal Influence  of  the  sUff  members  wtio 
serve  m  officers  and  advisers  of  the  corpora- 
tion. (Memorandum  from  A.  D.  Smith. 
Assistant  General  Counsel,  to  Rail  I 
Grigsby,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Education. 
May  16,  1949  )    (Emphasis  added.) 

Further,  the  Assistant  General  Coun- 
sel observed: 

As  long  as  the  Agency  (OfHce  of  Educa- 
tion) publicly  claims  credit  for  the  corpor.i- 
tlons  [PPA  and  FPA  Foundation)  and  s 
long  as  the  personal  relationships  between 
the  corporations  and  the  OfBce  of  Education 
continue  to  be  so  intimate  and  the  Influence 
of  the  Office  so  dominant.  It  would  not  seem 
possible  for  the  Office.  ...  to  disclaim  re- 
sponsibility for  any  of  the  activities  of  the 
corporations.  It  does  not  seem  to  us  to  be 
realistic  to  accept  credit  for  the  educational 
accomplishments  of  the  corporations  and 
disclaim    responsibility    for    the   supporting 
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activities,  such  as  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
virlous  products  and  the  collection  of  dona- 
tions from  manufacturing  and  merchandis- 
ing  Interests. 

While  the  present  situation  exists,  the  Of- 
lue  is  open  to  .several  types  of  criticism: 
,  1 )  That  the  corporations  are  being  used  to 
•.void  Congressional  limitations,  such  as 
those  on  hiring  of  personnel,  purchase  and 
mle  of  property,  acceptance  of  gifts,  ac- 
c  nmtlng  procedures,  and  use  of  profits  as  a 
revolving  fund.  (2)  That  the  corporations 
,re  being  used  to  extend  the  activities  of  the 
Offlce  into  areas  not  authorized  by  Congress. 
^uch  as  creation  of  a  foundation  for  the  sup- 
port of  its  program,  operation  of  a  program 
•or  the  direct  education  of  Individuals  in 
t'le  States,  and  operation  of  commercial  en- 
i^rprlses.  (3)  That  government  approprla- 
i  ons  are  being  used  in  the  Interest  of  pri- 
vate corporations.  (41  Should  some  Irregu- 
lirltv  in  the  operaUon  of  the  corporations 
(ipvelop  and  be  publicized,  the  Offlce  could 
M-arcely  hope  to  avoid  public  charges  of  com- 
plicity." (Quoted  from  Smlth-Grlgsby  memo- 
randum.)   (Emphasis  added.) 


additional  evidence  of  the  Office  of 
Education's  unreasonable  influence  over 
the  FFA  and  the  FFA  Foundation  is  the 
net  that  one  full-time  employee  of  the 
Offlce  of  Education.  Mr.  H.  N.  Hunsicker, 
1  olds  every  position  of  ultimate  author- 
ity in  the  FFA  and  the  FFA  Foundation. 
Mr  Hunsicker 's  positions  include:  First, 
adviser  to  the  national  board  of  student 
officers  FFA:  second,  chairman  of  the 
national  FFA  board  of  directors;  third, 
chairman  of  the  FFA  governing  commit- 
tee- fourth,  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  FFA  Foundation;  and, 
fifth,  chairman  of  the  FFA  Foundation 
executive  committee. 

Thus,  one  Federal  Government  em- 
ployee is  almost  single-handedly  run- 
ning the  affairs  of  privately  incorporated 
organizations  which  enjoy  repuUtions 
for  promoting  individual  initiative  and 
"self-reliance  on  the  part  of  their  mem- 
bers In  addition.  Mr.  Hunsicker  devotes 
full  time  to  FFA  and  FFA  Foundation 
business,  leaving  little  or  no  lime  for  per- 
forming duties  for  the  Offlce  of  Educa- 
tion, which  pays  his  salary. 

In  a  letter  to  former  HEW  Secretary 
John  Gardner  on  November  27.  1967.  I 
obser\-ed  that  an  examination  of  Public 
Law  740.  81st  Congress,  second  session, 
the  law  which  allows  the  Offlce  of  Educa- 
tion to  provide  some  assistance  to  the 
FFA,  discloses  no  statutory  authority  for 
Offlce  of  Education  assistance  to  the  FFA 
Foundation,  a  corporation  separate  and 
apart  from  the  FFA  itself.  I  also  pointed 
out  that  serious  questions  have  been 
r?ised  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  extent  of 
control  being  exercised  over  the  FFA  by 
employees  of  the  Office  of  Education. 

On  January  8.  1968.  I  received  a  letter 
in  behalf  of  Secretary  Gardner  from  the 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  Mr. 
Harold  Howe  n.  along  with  a  mimeo- 
i  raphed  statement  entitled  "Response  to 
Views  Expressed  by  Congressman  Rums- 
feld on  November  20,  1967.  Concerning 
'Federal  Influence  Upon  Operations  of 
Private  Voluntary  Organizations." " 

Mr.  Howe  stated  that  it  was  his  hope 
that  "this  material  will  provide  satisfac- 
tory an-swers"  to  the  assertions  that  I 
made  on  this  matter.  Mr.  Howe  stated 
further  that  it  did  not  appear  to  him 
that  "we  have  any  real  question  of  le- 
gality of  the  operation  and  those  per- 
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sons  responsible  for  the  administration 
of  the  program  have  been  carrj-ing  out 
the  intent  of  the  Congress  in  passing 
Public  Law  81-740." 

Finally,  Mr.  Howe  stated  that  he  wel- 
comed "this  opportunity  reaffirming  our 
policy  of  a  complete  detachment  of  any 
fund-raising  activities  by  Office  of  Edu- 
cation-housed personnel"  and  that  "we 
shall  take  any  action  necessary  to  as- 
sure that  detachment  in  the  futui-e." 

On  April  23,  1968.  I  wrote  to  the  new 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Mr.  Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  to  advise  him 
that'  Mr.  Howe's  letter  of  January  8  and 
the  Department  statement  in  response  to 
my  allegations  were  unsatisfactory  and 
unresponsive  to  the  problem  at  hand.  I 
advised  Mr.  Cohen  that  there  are  serious 
questions  as  to  the  legality  of  the  Offlce 
of  Education's  subsidization  of  the  FFA 
Foundation,  that  fund  raising  had  not 
been  detached  from  the  Offlce  of  Educa- 
tion, and  that  the  Department  statement 
contained  erroneous  and  misleading  in- 
fonnation. 

The  main  point  involved  here  is 
whether  or  not  it  is  proper,  desirable,  or 
wise— not  to  mention,  legal— for  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  to  direct,  shelter,  con- 
trol, and  otherwise  subsidize  the  FFA 
and  the  FFA  Foundation.  In  view  of  the 
current  demands  upon  the  resources  of 
the  Federal  Goverrunent  for  urgent  hu- 
man needs,  it  would  seem  that  such  sub- 
sidization is  out  of  place  and  not  in  keep- 
ing with  the  national  goals  outlined  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  reiterate  my  belief  that  the  only 
answer  is  for  the  Offlce  of  Education  to 
immediately  sever  its  questionable  rela- 
tionships with  the  FFA  and  the  FFA 
Foundation,  and  for  these  corporations 
to  move  their  quarters.  I  am  told  that 
suitable  quarters  are  available  in  the  na- 
tional FFA  Center  at  Mount  Vernon,  Va. 
Subsequent  to  my  first  remarks  on  this 
matter,  it  came  to  my  attention  that 
another  private  corporation,  the  Future 
Homemakers  of  America— FHA— is  re- 
ceiving as.sistance  from  the  Office  of 
Education  similar  to  that  being  given  to 
the  FFA  and  the  FFA  Foundation.  No 
fewer  than  11  persons  attached  to  the 
Future  Homemakers  of  America  are 
headquartered  in  the  Office  of  Education 
in  rooms  5640-B.  5640-D.  and  5678. 

There  is  no  statutory  authority  for 
such  assistance  to  the  FHA. 

It  is  of  deep  concern  to  me  that  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  is  aware  of  the  fact 
that  it  lacks  authority  to  house  the  FHA. 
In  a  March  1968  memorandum  to  his 
superiors,  an  employee  of  the  general 
counsel.  Offlce  of  Education,  advised: 

A  decision  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  and 
the  Commissioner  to  continue  the  present 
relationship  between  the  Office  of  Education 
and  the  FHA  ...  is  open  to  challenge  on 
the  ground  that,  like  the  FFA  in  1949  but  tin- 
llke  the  FPA  today,  this  relationship  is  not 
specincally  authorized  by  statute.  In  view  of 
Rep.  Rumsfeld's  recent  charges  of  unautlior- 
Ized  Office  of  Education  .-"ssistance  to  ihe 
Future  Farmers  of  Amerlct  Foundation,  the 
poEsibilltv  of  this  kind  of  ch.iUenge  being 
made  ugilnst  the  FHA  is  not  inconceivable. 
(Memorandum  from  W.  H.  Metzger  to 
Harry  J.  Chernock.  Acting  Assistant  General 
Counsel.  March  6,  1968.)    (Emphasis  added.) 

The    above-cited    memorandum    ac- 
knowledges that  the  Office  of  Education 
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lacks  the  statutoi-y  authority  to  provide 
quarters  for  the  FHA,  and  it  even  antici- 
pates the  question  that  I  have  raised. 

I  have  formally  requested  that  Secre- 
tary Cohen  advise  me  as  to  the  specific 
statutory  authority  upon  which  the  Office 
of  Education  is  relying  in  providing  this 
assistance  to  the  FHA. 

The  Office  of  Education's  influence  over 
these  organizations  is  particularly  con- 
founding in  view  of  the  fact  that  other 
youth-oriented  organizations  seem  to 
manage  to  operate  successfully  without 
benefit  of  Office  of  Education  assistance. 
I  refer  to  the  National  4-H  Clubs  of 
America,  Inc.,  the  Distributive  Education 
Clubs  of  America.  Inc.,  the  Vocational 
Industrial  Clubs  of  America,  Inc.,  and  the 
Office  Education  Association. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  nothing  but  the 
highest  regard  and  admiration  for  the 
FFA.  the  FFA  Foundation,  and  the  FHA, 
and  for  the  work  these  organizations  are 
doing.  In  fact,  it  is  because  of  my  inter- 
est in  seeing  that  these  organizations  are 
strong,  free,  and  independent  that  I  have 
commented  on  what  I  see  as  an  undesir- 
able and  unusual  amount  of  influence 
being  exercised  over  them  by  the  Office  of 
Education. 

I  have  been  joined  by  a  number  of  my 
colleagues  in  protesting  this  situation.  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  the  number  of 
concerned  Members  will  continue  to  in- 
crease in  the  weeks  ahead. 


SUPPORT  FOR  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
PROPOSAL  TO  LOWER  VOTING 
AGE  TO  18 


HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF    NEW    YOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  27,  1968 
Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend President  John.son  for  submitting 
to  Congress  a  proposal  that  must  be  en- 
acted promptly.  I  am.  of  course,  refer- 
ring to  the  President's  proposal  to  lower 
the  voting  age  in  this  country  to  include 
18-year-olds. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  lacc 
that  our  voung  people  today  are  better 
educated  and  better  informed  than  our 
counterparts  of  a  generation  ago.  They 
are   the  vouth   generation  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  future  of  this  country 
and  about  our  ability  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges and  opportunities  of  our  time. 
I  believe  in  this  youth. 
I  believe  they  can  be  trusted. 
\nd  I  believe  they  have  earned   the 
right  to  full  participation  in  our  i)olitical 
process.  .^     ^. 

In  .-^hort.  I  believe  the  President  s  pro- 
posal will  .'Strengthen  our  democracy.  As 
the  President  pointed  out.  the  Constitu- 
tion itself  makes  no  .iudament  as  what  a 
voter's  age  should  be.  Over  the  years  the 
States  individually  set  21  as  the  voting 
age  There  is  nothing  very  mystical  about 
the  age  of  21.  But  there  is  something 
ver^-  frustrating  about  having  to  be  21  in 
order  to  vote.  The  fact  is  that  there  are 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young 
men  nnd  women  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  21  who  pay  taxes,  are  treated  by 
courts  as  adults,  and  who  serve  their 
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country  in  our  Armed  Forces.  Yet,  they 
cannot  vote.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
great  injustice — one  that  must  be  rem- 
edied by  this  session  of  Congress. 

I  am  in  full  support  with  the  Presi- 
dents proposals  for  a  constitutional 
amendment.  If  this  Congress  really  be- 
lieves in  the  full  participation  of  the 
American  people  in  our  political  life,  then 
we  have  no  other  alternative  but  to 
promptly  and  positively  enact  this  Im- 
portant proposal. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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•WANTED:     A     MAN— A    MAN    WHO 

WILL  STAND  "—BY  PRANK  CARL- 
SON. US.  SENATOR  FROM  KAN- 
SAS 


HON.  LARRY  WINN,  JR. 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  1.  1968 
Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  David  Law- 
rence recently  paid  a  high  tribute  to  our 
senior  Senator  from  Kansas,  Frank 
Carlson,  by  publishing  as  an  editorial. 
Senator  Carlson  s  remarks  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Senate  Breakfast  Group. 
I  respectfully  direct  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  the  following  excerpts 
from  that  speech: 

••W.\NTK),  A  Man — A  Man  Who  Wh-l 
Stand" 
(By  P«ANK  CAW.SON,  US.  Senator  from 
Kansas) 
(Frank  Carlson  Is  a  member  and  frequent 
leader  oX  the  Senate  Breakfast  Oroup.  which 
meets  every  Wednesday  morning  to  pray  to- 
gether and  ponder  the  Issues  of  a  spiritual 
heritage.  About  20  Senators — of  all  denomi- 
nations and  from  all  parts  of  the  country — 
usually  are  present.  For  27  years  this  writer 
has  attended  as  the  only  regular  member 
outside  the  Senate.  What  Is  said  at  these 
gatherings  la  generally  not  for  publlcaUon. 
but  the  talk  made  by  Senator  Carlson  on 
June  19  so  Impressed  his  listeners  that  spe- 
cial permission  was  granted  for  this  prlnt- 
Uig  of  excerpts  from  It.  Senator  Carlson  Is 
retiring  at  the  end  of  the  current  session 
after  18  years  In  the  Senate.  Prior  to  that  he 
served  12  years  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  four  years  as  Gtovernor  of  the  State 
of  Kansas. — David  Lawrence,  editor  ) 

The  subject  of  the  text  I  am  using  Is 
"Wanted  a  man — a  man  who  will  stand." 
We  have  had  men  In  both  ancient  and  mod- 
em history  who  have  had  the  courage  to 
take  a  stand  and  stand  firm.  .  .  . 
In  Ezeklel  22  30.  the  Prophet  says : 
"And  I  sought  for  a  man  among  them 
who  would  build  up  the  wall  and  stand  In 
the  breach  before  me  for  the  land,  that  I 
should  not  destroy  It." 

Ood  Is  searching  for  men  who  are  unique, 
thoroughly  saved,  and  fUltd  to  running  over 
with  His  spirit  Ood  and  the  world  need  men 
who  will  stand  In  the  gap.  .  .  . 

Modern  Americans  have  accepted  and  are 
tolerating  conditions  never  before  permitted 
by  any  generation  of  our  ancestors. 

Never  have  so  many  hated  on  such  flimsy 
cause.  Never  have  so  m.»ny  denounced  so 
manv  with  such  little  knowledge.  Never  has 
the  dollar  been  as  important  as  It  is  today. 
Never  has  wild  pleasure  or  physical  ab.-\ndon- 
ment  been  considered  fitting  human  behav- 
ior as  It   Is  today. 

Never  have  public  ofBclals  been  so  brazen 
and  open  In  seeking  the  vote  of  the  people 
through  promises  of  things  that  are  morally 
and  spiritually  wrong.  Never  have  ministers 


of  the  Oo«pel  turned  their  pulpits  and  their 
pastoral  duties  toward  direction  of  the  social 
order  to  the  near  exclusion  of  the  salvaUonal 
order  as  abounds  in  our  time. 

In  that  same  22nd  chapter  of  Ezeklel,  the 
Prophet  speaks  of  Israels  religious  leaders 
In  these  words; 

•Her  priests  have  done  violence  to  my  law 
and  have  profaned  my  holy  things;  they  have 
made  no  distinction  between  the  holy  and 
the  common,  neither  have  they  taught  the 
difference  between  the  unclean  and  the  clean, 
and  they  have  dlsreg.irded  my  Sabbatiis,  so 
that  I  am  profaned  among  them." 

Isr-iels  religious  leaders  of  that  earlier  time 
would  be  appalled  to  observe  what  Is  trans- 
piring in  the  churches  of  God  today.  Even 
the  dally  press— notoriously  indifferent  to 
religious  news  -reporte  a  few  lines  on  the 
Inner  and  back  pages  that  tell  us  clearly  how 
growing  number  of  Americans  treat  holy 
things  with  Irreverence  and  scared  things 
with  contempt. 

Not  only  have  vast  numbers  of  Americans 
lost  all  sense  of  the  sacred,  the  moral,  and 
the  ethical,  but  the  spiritual  leaders  from 
both  the  laity  and  the  priesthood  are  often 
found  m  the  forefront  of  this  irreligious  pur- 
suit of  comfort  rather  than  conviction— of 
accommodation  rather  than  truth — of  the 
pleasant  life  rather  than  the  meaningful 
life. 

If  God  Is  to  have  men  who  will  stand  in 
the  i?ap  and  hold  b.ick  the  flood  of  destnic- 
tlve  emotional  and  spiritual  forces,  we  must 
first  understand  the  nature  of  the  problem 
and  why  thinKs  are  the  way  they  are. 

There  are  three  major  forces  that  have 
brought  about  the  chaos,  frustration,  and 
antl-Chrlstlan  era  in  which  we  live.  They 
touch  both  the  philosophic.!  1  and  religious 
bases,  were  first  voiced  by  lew  in  number 
wnose  Intensity  deceived  millions  and  have 
been  permitted  to  f.ourlsh  by  both  the  un- 
wary and  the  fearful. 

First,  we  live  in  this  a,'e  of  uncert.iinty  be- 
cause we  have  either  accepted  or  endured  a 
doctrine  of  universal  conformity. 

The  forces  that  reduce  the  power  of  an 
Influence  of  God  and  Christ  In  the  lives  of 
our  people  are  seeking  to  become  levelers  of 
men.  It  Is  their  conviction  that  only 
through  lowering  mankind  to  a  dependency 
upon  the  ideas,  ideals,  and  material  Judg- 
ments of  superior  people  can  we  live  together 
In  harmony  and  peace. 

Evidence  is  rampant  that  this  kind  of 
meddling  and  interference  with  God's 
natural  law  brings  fearful  conflict,  death, 
destruction,  riots,  crime,  and  disregard  of 
decency  and  principle  among  our  people. 

Today  there  Is  widespread  devotion  to  the 
idea  that  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  can 
be  allowed  to  remain  the  same.  All  things 
must  change,  and  there  Is  practically  no  con- 
sideration given  as  to  whether  the  change  is 
good  or  bad— right  or  wrong — easy  or  diffi- 
cult— necessary  or  unnecessary. 

The  doctrine  of  change  stands  on  Just  the 
precise  Idea  that  change  Is  inevitable.  That 
Is  absolutely  true.  Change  of  various  kinds 
and  sorts  takes  place  every  day  everywhere 
But  Irresponsible,  erratic,  violent  change 
only  for  the  sake  of  making  things  different 
is  as  Illogical  and  as  unreasonable  as  It  Is 
unsplrltual. 

No  intelligent  person  argues  against  the 
necessity  of  using  question  marks  after  many 
of  our  inherited  Ideas  and  practices  of  the 
past.  But  when  the  question  mark  is  turned 
Into  a  totem  po!e  or  a  marble  altar  on  which 
the  people  are  supposed  to  lay  their  sacrifi- 
cial offerings,  such  people  have  escaped  the 
general  limits  of  common  sense  and  sound 
Judgment  and  have  launched  off  into  ma- 
terial Idolatry  and  a  rushing  toward  a  degree 
of  spiritual  insanity. 

If  human  reason  has  so  totally  lost  Its  re- 
spectability and  no  one  Is  allowed  to  go  from 
a  major  and  minor  premise  to  some  sort  of 
orderly  conclusion,  then  the  welfare  of  our 


people  Is  entnisted  to  the  care  of  strange  and 
weird  people. 

Great  changes  had  to  take  place  during 
these  recent  years,  and  even  greater  changf^ 
win  have  to  take  place  In  the  future.  But  n  > 
safe  and  proper  change  seen  In  recent 
times— and  certainly  none  of  the  Irratlon.il 
changes  that  outnumber  the  sane  ones- 
can  Justify  the  wholesale  abandonment  of 
the  safe  and  sure  principles  of  God  and  this 
countr>'  which  have  brought  us  safely  thh 
far.  In  the  face  of  great  changes  we  Chris- 
tians have  to  remember  that  we  have  a  fin  i. 
point  of  view  and  that  we  operate  frcni 
certain  unchanging  foundations. 

We  believe  In  a  Ood  who  does  not  change^— 
m  human  nature  which  does  not  change  v^  - 
cept  for  Its  accommodation  with  and  ac- 
ceptance of  Ood— In  standards  of  right  an.l 
wrong  that  do  not  change— In  death  an  1 
Judgment  which  are  inescapable— and  we  be- 
lieve In  a  trvith  that  is  absolute,  not  relati  • 
and  which  is  forever  settled  In  heaven  ami 
can  never  pass  away. 

The  Christian  today— even  In  the  midst  '  f 
the  erratic  and  erotic  commitments  of  irrr- 
llglous  leaders— does  not  follow  the  falling 
steps  of  the  priests  of  Israel.  Christians  m.ike 
a  clear  distinction  between  the  holy  and  '!  e 
common.  Thev  teach  the  difference  betwe-  i 
the  clean  and'the  unclean.  They  observe  ai  I 
keep  the  Sabbath  and  they  do  not  profn:  p 
either  the  name,  the  spirit,  nor  the  power  : 
God. 

The  third  cause  of  our  uncertainties  ;n 
this  time  Is  the  doctrine  of  universal  criti- 
cism. Today  man  is  taught  not  to  accept 
anything  until  he  has  first  put  It  under 
•strong  and  critical  examination.  Trust  no- 
body— believe  nobody — have  faith  in  notli- 
ing— and  accept  no  truth  until  it  has  been 
proved  to  vou  with  mathematical  exactnf=s 
and  material  demonstration.  That  Is  '.he 
agony  of  the  hour  when  the  doctrine  f 
criticism  has  taken  over  our  people. 

You  cannot  pick  up  a  paper,  a  magazi:.- 
or  a  book  that  Is  not  In  and  of  Itself  crltlc.il 
of  something  or  somebody,  even  Includlr.g 
among  Ite  victims  almighty  God  Himself.  la 
truth,  the  criticisms  of  Ood  rank  well  abo.e 
almost  all  other  criticisms  of  the  hour.  More 
people — in  more  ways  and  on  more  occa- 
sions—cast  doubt,  hurl  darts,  and  throw 
charges  against  Ood  such  as  this  country  li>is 
never  seen  in  all  of  Its  history. 

To  accept  the  doctrine  of  universal  criti- 
cism leaves  us  with  almost  nothing  that  :s 
sacred— almost  nothing  that  Is  absolute— and 
nothing  that  Is  eternal.  So  real  has  our  ac- 
ceptance of  the  doctrine  of  criticism  become 
that  even  the  word  "Indoctrination"  has  beer. 
turned  into  an  evil  word  that  must  be 
shunned  like  "discipline."  "disciple,"  or 
"patriotism." 

These  three  doctrines — universal  conforn.- 
Ity,   universal   change,   and   universal   crlti- 
clrm — have  left  our  nation  without  moorlr.cs 
or  anchors.  We  are  being  tossed  about  In  the 
sea  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  that  Is  abou: 
to  sink  the  ship  of  God  before  our  very  eye.^ 
The  world  today  Is  looking  for: 
Men  who  are  not  for  sale; 
Men  who  are  honest,  sound  from  center  *o 
circumference,  true  to  the  heart's  core; 

Men   with   consciences    as   steady    as    The 
needle  to  the  pole; 

Men  who  will  stand  for  the  right  If  the 
heavens  totter  and  the  earth  reels; 

Men  who  can  tell  the  truth  and  look  the 
world  right  In  the  eye; 

Men  who  neither  brag  nor  run; 
Men  who  neither  flag  or  flinch; 
:  len  who  cAn  have  courage  without  shout- 
ing it; 
Men  m  whom  the  courage  of  everlasting 

life  runs  still,  deep,  and  strong; 

Men  who  know  their  message  and  tell  It; 

Men  who  know  their  place  and  fill  It; 

Men  who  know  their  business  and  attend 
to  It; 

Men  who  will  not  lie,  shirk  or  dodge; 
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Men  who  are  not  tool  lazy  to  work,  nor  too 
Mro\id  to  be  poor; 

.Men  who  are  willing  to  eat  what  they  have 
earned  and  wear  what  they  have  paid  tor; 

Men  who  are  not  ashamed  to  say  "No"  with 
,:nphasis  and  who  are  not  ashamed  to  say 
■  I  can  t  HfTord  it.  ■ 

ood  is  looking  for  men.  He  wants  those 
who  can  unite  together  around  a  common 
J  ,i,h— who  can  <oln  hands  in  a  common 
I'.sk-ind  who  have  come  to  the  kingdom 
ur  Mich  a  time  as  this.  God  give  us  men. 


TESTIMONIAL    DINNER    HELD    FOR 
CONGRESSMAN  STUCKEY 


HON.  PETER  N.  KYROS 

OF    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Jitly  1.  1968 
Mr  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  include 
in  the  Record  un  introduction  which  was 
made  bv  SheriiT  Jewel  Futch  of  Con- 
gressman STUCKEY  of  the  Eigthth  Dis- 
trict of  Georgia,  on  May  25,  1968. 

The  introduction  by  Sheriff  Futch  fol- 
lows : 

on  May  25th  a  Testimony  Dinner  was  held 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  lor  the  op- 
eration of  Congressman  Stuckey's  Congres- 
sional office.  Sheriff  Jewel  Futch  of  Lowndes 
Countv  who  introduced  Congressman  Stuc- 
key  to" the  8th  District  residents  who  attend- 
edthe  dinner  had  this  to  say : 

Although  Biirs  only  interest  in  Con- 
eress  (cr  main  interest)  has  been  our  8th 
Con-'re-Jslonal  District,  he  has  succeeded  in 
bringing  Natloi-.al  Attention  to  our  State 
and  our  District. 

During  his  almost  two  years  in  Congress. 
Bill  has  voted  in  favor  of  responsible  legis- 
lative measures  v.-hlch  would  benefit  our 
countrv  He  sur.ported  the  Veterans  Pension 
Readjustment  Act  Which  provided  benefits 
lor  our  Veterans  of  Vietnam  who  had  pre- 
vlouslv  been  neglectjed  by  the  people  back 
here  at  home  .  .  the  people  they  had  given 
their  lives  for  just  ifke  the  fighting  men  of 
ijrevious  wars.  ' 

Bill  supported  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments ;ast  vear  which  provided  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  benefits  of  our  senior  clUzens 
and  a  liberalization  of  the  amount  of  money 
which  they  could  earn  and  still  be  entitled 
to    their   benefits.   This   measure   helped   to 
bring   the   social   security   benefits  more   in 
line  with  the  oresent  day  cost  of  living.  Also, 
believing   that   the   bill   did   not   allow   our 
senior  citizens  enough  of  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  outside  earnings  before  social  se- 
curity benefits  were  penalized.  Bill  has  been 
determined  to  work  even  harder  to  get  the 
bill   which    he    introduced    to   allow   Senior 
citizens  to  be  able  to  earn  up  to  3000  dollars 
before    their    social    security    benefits    were 
penalized  passed  in  Congress,  i  The  bill  which 
passed  allows  senior  citizens  to  earn  up  to 
1680  dollars  before  social  security  benefits 
are  penalized). 

Bill's  efforts  In  the  area  of  Crime  Control 
have  been  untiring.  He  supported  the  Crime 
bill  last  vear,  and  he  supported  Antl-Rlot 
legislation  which  was  passed  in  the  House, 
but  opposed  bv  the  Administration.  Now,  this 
vear  the  Administration  woke  up  and  has 
proposed  riot  legislation.  Bill  has  persistently 
called  for  more  law  enforcement  powers  to 
be  restored  to  local  law  enforcement  officials 
before  we  truly  face  a  national  crisis  of  crime 
running  rampant  In  our  streets. 

BUI  firmlv  opposed  an  increase  In  our  taxes. 
His  position,  and  I  believe  one  which  we  all 
agree  with,  was  that  a  tax  increase  should  be 
the  last  resort,  and  it  should  not  even  be  con- 
sidered until  federal  spending  was  drastically 
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cut.  and  It  was  shown  that  a  tax  Increase  was 
stlli  needed  In  order  to  win  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam, and  save  the  lives  of  our  fighting  men. 
Of  course.  Bill  realized  that  you  don't  Just 
go  around  arbitrarily  slashing  spending.  Some 
programs  need  to  be  eliminated  .  others 
don't  Some  need  to  be  cut  substantially  .  .  . 
some  don't.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  he 
sponsored  a  bill  last  year  which  when  It  Is 
passed,  will  provide  for  the  ostabllFhrnent  of 
a  Government  Programs  Evaluation  Commis- 
sion The  purpose  of  this  commission  will  be 
to  evaluate  present  federal  programs  and  let 
Congress  know  if  these  programs  are  effective 
and  If  thev  should  be  continued  to  tilve  Con- 
gress a  better  Idea  of  how  much  federpl  funds 
are  needed  to  conduct  e.ich  of  these  pro- 
grams As  BUI  has  said.  Congress  presently 
must  rely  on  the  Departments  and  agencies 
for  this  "information.  And,  naturally,  since 
these  agencies  must  justify  their  existence 
and  spending.  Congress  cannot  be  sure  that 
they  are  objective  in  their  evaluations. 

In  working  to  help  raise  the  Income  level 
of  the  people  of  our  District,  it  was  Bill's  Idea 
to  establish  the  8th  District  Development 
Council  This  council  which  has  received  na- 
tionwide publicity  has  been  getting  orga- 
nized and  set  up  with  a  representative  from 
each  of  the  24  counties  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  is  going  to  be  a  big  ttep  toward 
attracting  industry  into  our  District. 

Bill  has  established  an  outstanding  record 
In  securing  or  in  working  toward  getting  an 
unprecedented  number  of  grants,  loans  .ind 
contracts  for  our  District.  Thest  have  in- 
cluded Post  Office,  planning  assistance  grants. 
PHA  loans.  SBA  loans.  EDA  loans,  etc. 

The  appropriations  for  the  site  selection 
for  the  new  Federal  Building  to  built  here  In 
Wavcross  can  greatly  be  attributed  to  Bill  s 
efforts.  He  worked  hard  to  get  those  funds  In- 
cluded in  the  original  Independent  Offices 
Appropriations  BUI  In  the  House.  And,  when 
he  learned  that  these  funds  had  been  cut  in 
the  Senate  Committee,  he  immediately  went 
to  work  on  the  members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  Conference  Committee  to  have  the 
funds  restored  in  the  Conference  Report. 
And  his  efforts  were  rewarded  by  the  reln- 
stPtement  of  the  funds  and  the  ultimate 
passage  of  the  bill  with  the  funds  for  Way- 
cross  included. 

BUI  has  done  an  outstandint;  Job  in  stand- 
me  firm  against  the  federal  governments 
ucqulsltion  of  an  additional  75,000  acres  of 
the  Okefenokee  swamp  for  inclusion  In  the 
National  WUdemess  Act. 

BUI  has  looked  out  for  the  interest  of  the 
tobacco  growers  of  our  District.  Last  year 
when  the  buvers  were  pulling  out  of  our  dis- 
trict, leaving  our  growers  with  an  excessive 
amount  of  unsold  tobacco  and  threatening 
to  have  a  serlouslv  damaging  effect  on  our 
tobacco  market  and  thus  the  economy  of  our 
district,  BiU  wasted  no  time  in  coming  down 
to  take  a  first  hand  look  at  this  situation, 
and  then  his  calling  on  the  tobacco  compa- 
nies to  leave  their  buyers  in  the  district 
until  our  growers  could  get  their  tobacco  on 
the  market.  Bill's  action  was  instrumental  in 
the  decision  of  these  companies  not  to  pun 
all  of  their  buvers  out  at  the  originally 
planned  dates,  but  rather  to  extend   their 

time.  . 

This  man  that  we  are  all  here  to  honor  has 
a  deep  commitment  to  the  young  people  of 
our  countrv  and  of  our  district.  He  believes 
that  they  should  have  every  opportunity  to 
achieve  a  fuUv  responsible  adult  life.  When 
he  learned  of  the  Intern  program  In  wa.'^h- 
Ineton  he  broke  from  the  traditional  method 
used  bv  Congressmen  of  bringing  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  good  friends  and  political 
supporters  to  Washinjiton  for  the  summer  to 
participate  in  this  program.  Instead,  he  es- 
tablished an  intern  selection  board,  com- 
prised of  the  four  college  presidents  In  our 
district  to  make  the  selection  on  the  basis  of 
academic  standing  and  extracurricular  ac- 
tivities. When  It  came  time  for  our  Congress- 
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man  to  make  nominations  for  appointments 
to  the  various  Academies,  again,  he  said  that 
this  was  too  important  to  the  young  people 
of  our  country  and  to  the  future  of  their  de- 
velopment to  be  interferred  vrtth  by  politics. 
He  set  up  an  Academy  selection  board  to 
screen  the  applicants  and  to  make  the  recom- 
mendations. 

Because  of  his  desire  to  see  every  young 
I>erson   in   the  United   States  have   an   op- 
portunity   for    further    education,    and    be- 
cau.=e  he  recognized  the  financial  strain  of 
a  college  education  or  vocational  education 
on   the    parents.   Bill   has   introduced   legis- 
lation   which    would   allow   parents   an   ad- 
ditional tax  exemption  while  their  children 
were  in  college  or  vocational  training  schools 
Realizing  the  Importance  of  staying  close 
to  home  in  order  to  be  constantly  aware  of 
the  needs  and   the  opinions  of   the  people 
which  he  represents  In  the  U.S.  Congress,  BIU 
has  traveled  back  home  more  than  any  sin- 
gle Congressman  In  the  history  of  our  dis- 
trict     .  .  But,  in  doing  this,  he  has  not  let 
It  interfere  with  anv  of  his  duties  in  Wash- 
ington. He  has  made  his  trips  on  v/eekends 
and  during  holidays.  He  hasn't  taken  a  va- 
cation or  hardly   a   day's  rest  since  being 
in  Washington. 

Last  year,  he  realized  that  even  though 
he  was  coming  home  almost  every  weekend 
he  'tin  wasn't  able  to  see  nearly  enough  of 
the  peoDle  who  are  .scattered  across  this 
24  countv  district  (one  of  the  largest  geo- 
graphicnUv,  east  of  the  Mlssl.sslppl ) .  It  was 
then  that  he  called  on  Norman  Dormlny 
to  work  part-time  for  him  as  his  Field  Re- 
presentative. Norman  has  certain  hours  each 
week  in  Wavcross  at  the  Post  Office;  at  the 
Post  Office  "in  Valdosta;  the  Douglas  Poet 
Office-  and  the  Brunswick  Post  Office.  Peo- 
ple from  the  surrounding  areas  can  go  in 
and  tell  him  of  problems  v.-hlch  their  Con- 
gre.-sman  can  help  them  with  or  they  tell 
him  of  their  opinions  of  certain  iDglsla- 
tion  -A'hlch  is  pending  in  the  Congress 

Norman  relavs  all  of  this  to  Bill  in  Wash- 
mgton  and  he"  Is  then  able  to  take  the  ne- 
cessary action.  .„,,_-. 
In  addition  to  Norman  traveling  around 
the  district;  Bill  has  a  full-time  di.strlct  of- 
fce  in  Ep.<=iman,  which  Is  manned  by  the 
c'.p:ible  Mrs.  Jackie  Cadwell  who  Is  always 
a-ailabie  to  unvone  who  needs  help.  And, 
his  Waphiugton  staff  In  addition  to  being 
on  call  '^4  hours  a  dav  puts  in  at  least  10 
hours  a  dav  in  the  Washinatrm  office. 

I  could  go  on  and  on,  but  I'm  going 
to  sit  down  after  Just  one  more  thing.  We 
are  fathered  here  this  evening  in  this  room 
and  over  here  on  my  right  Is  the  flag  of  our 
Kreat  State  of  Georgia  ...  a  flag  which  has 
Uignltv  and  a  flag  which  we  all  honor.  "The 
most  "rocci.t  act  of  courage  that  BUI 
Stuckev  h;is  performed  was  his  defense 
of  our  "flag  before  the  w-orld.  I  was  in  Wash- 
ington when  the  Incident  came  up-and,  I 
can  tell  you,  I  have  never  seen  a  man  as  in- 
dignant and  infuriated  as  Bill  was.  .  . 
And.  I  iiave  never  seen  anybody  take  such 
immediate  and  effective  action  as  he  did. 

one  of  our  Georgia  servicemen  rrom  here 
in  the  Bth  District  who  Is  risking  his  life 
in  Vietnam  was  ordered  to  remove  his  Geor- 
gia flag  from  above  his  bunk.  The  young 
man  v^TOte  to  his  mother  and  dad,  telling 
them  of  the  incident  and  telling  them  that 
he  had  refused  to  remove  the  fla?. 

The  mother  v.TOte  to  her  Congressman. 
Bill  Stuckey  .  .  .  and  he  took  it  irom  tnere. 
Bill  let  the  Pentagon  know  In  no  uncertain 
terms  that  he  would  not  tolerate  such  a 
ridiculous  order. 

The  purpose  of  the  order,  as  was  .<;tated  hy 
the  bov's  commanding  officer,  was  that  all 
flags  v-lth  the  svmbol  of  the  Confederate 
flag  must  come  down,  because  of  the  recent 
racial  tension  In  the  United  States. 

On  the  Floor  of  the  Congress,  our  Con- 
gressman said.  "I  am  sure.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
our  generals  in  Vietnam  have  great  respon- 
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■Ibllltlea  In  conducting  thla  war.  I  am  sure 
that  they  have  a  tremendous  reeponalbUlty 
for  their  men.  But,  I  am  also  sure  that  this 
responsibility,  Mr.  Speaker,  does  not  ex- 
tend to  the  point  of  trying  to  destroy  a 
soldiers  f&lth.  pride,  and  loyalty  to  his 
state." 

Bill  was  a«8ured  by  the  Pentagon,  as  a 
result  of  his  action,  that  the  soldier  had 
been  allowed  to  return  his  flag  to  Its  posi- 
tion above  his  bunk  and  that  no  such  order 
would  ever  again  be  Issued. 

With  this  my  friends  .  .  .  and  I  repeat,  I 
could  go  on  and  on — I  give  you  our  Con- 
gressman .  .  .  BUI  Stuckey. 
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from  Europe  long  ago.  Since  this  has  not 
been  done.  Congress  should  consider  forcing 
such  a  move  by  refusing  to  appropriate  funds 
for  continuing  maintenance  of  this  huge 
garrison  on  foreign  soil. 
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REDUCING  U.S.  TROOP  STRENGTH 
IN  EUROPE 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  KLEPPE 

or    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  2,  1968 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record.  I 
Include  the  following  statement  urging 
reduction  of  U.S.  military  personnel  In 
Western  Europe  as  a  means  of  reducing 
balance-of-payments  position  and  effect- 
ing budget  savings : 

Today — nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  after 
V-E  Day— the  United  States  still  has  about 
340.000  military  personnel  in  Western  Europe. 
With  them  are  more  than  250.000  dependents. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  to  bring  most  of 
them  home.  Such  a  move  would  take  much 
of  the  pressure  off  the  precarious  balance  of 
payments  position  of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment. It  would  also  result  In  tremendous 
budget  savings. 

Senator  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfleld 
of  Montana  says,  and  I  quote  him : 

"I  understand  on  the  basis  of  Information 
furnished  to  me  by  someone  who  should 
know  the  facts  that  last  year  it  cost  $2.7 
billion  to  maintain  the  U.S.  establishment  In 
Western  Eurcpe.  That  Is  an  awful  lot  of 
money  and  goes  far  beyond  the  $800  million 
flgiire  which  .s  usually  given  to  us  by  the 
Dep.irtment  of  Defense  and  the  Press.  If  we 
believe  what  we  say.  that  expenditures  should 
be  cut.  here  Is  one  way  in  which  we  can  take 
a  decisive  step  forward."  End  of  Senator 
Mansfield's  statement. 

I  agree  completely  with  the  Senator.  In 
fact,  for  several  months  I  have  been  urging 
that  the  United  States  withdraw  at  least  half 
of  the  troops,  along  with  their  dependents, 
who  are  now  stationed  in  Western  Europe. 
On  the  basis  of  figures  I  had  received  earlier, 
I  estimated  this  would  save  at  least  $1  billion 
a  year  It  now  appears  this  was  on  the  low 
side.  The  saving  would  be  substantially  more. 

A  pull-back  of  half  of  these  US.  troops 
would  almost  cut  In  two  the  U.S.  balance  of 
payments  deficit  which  Is  running  at  the  rate 
of  about  $3  5  billion  a  year.  It  is  this  balance 
of  payments  deficit — the  exp>enditure  of  more 
dollars  abroad  than  are  returned  to  the 
United  States  by  foreign  purchases  here — 
that  has  dangerously  depleted  America's  gold 
stocks  and  shaken  confidence  in  the  dollar 
abroad. 

It  is  perhaps  understandable  that  the 
presence  of  340.000  American  Uoops  in  West- 
ern Europe  lends  some  psychological  strength 
to  our  Allies.  But  even  a  force  of  this  size 
could  not  prevent  Russia  from  overrunning 
Western  Europe  in  a  conventional  ground 
war.  Moreover.  I  think  everyone.  Including 
the  Russians,  knows  that  if  such  a  war 
erupted  it  would  not  be  decided  by  ground 
troops  but  rather  by  nuclear  weapons. 

I  believe  the  Administration  should  have 
undertaken  a  massive  puilout  oX  U.S.  troops 


STRIKING   THE   SST 


HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

or    NEW    JEKSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  1,  1968 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  congratulate  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  MahonI  and  the 
members  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  for  their  decision  to  strike 
from  the  fiscal  1969  budget  all  funds  for 
supersonic  transport  development,  and 
to  ask  that  $30  million  in  unspent  carry- 
over money  be  returned  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury. 

Considering  that  we  have  just  pas.sed 
a  tax  increase  which  carries  with  it  a  $6 
billion  budget  cut.  it  seems  to  me  that 
taking  funds  from  a  pro.iect  such  as  that 
of  the  SST  is  both  necessary  and  correct. 
As  I  said  in  this  body  the  other  day. 
there  is  no  reason  to  damage  vital  do- 
mestic social  programs  because  of  the  re- 
quired budgetary  cut.  The  SST  is  not 
one  of  those  vital  domestic  programs 
which  should  take  priority  in  funding. 
In  fact,  there  has  been  some  serious  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  the  SST  proj- 
ect is  even  beneficial.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
if  we  want  to  immediately  develop  pro- 
gressive transportation  systems,  let  us 
look  to  rapid  transit  systems  for  our 
overcrowded  cities  here  on  earth  before 
we  look  for  better  ways  to  soar  through 
the  heavens. 

Moreover,  the  SST  program  will  not 
be  damaged  or  destroyed  by  the  decision 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee.  The 
Boeing  Co.  encountered  such  severe  de- 
sign problems  with  the  plane  this  winter 
that  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion decided  to  move  the  project  back  to 
the  drawing  boards.  Since  this  type  of 
planning  work  is  less  expensive  than  the 
construction  of  the  aircraft  itself,  the 
SST  project  can  be  continued  during 
fiscal  1969  entirely  with  carryover  money. 
However,  even  if  more  than  this  amount 
is  required,  would  it  be  too  much  to  sup- 
pose that  the  aircraft  industry  itself 
might  pick  up  a  bit  of  the  burden  for 
constructing  the  SST?  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment now  takes  all  the  financial  risks 
for  this  project  which  many  citizens, 
in  fact,  oppose.  If  the  aircraft  industry 
truly  feels  that  the  SST  will  be  both 
profitable  and  essential,  then  might  not 
the  industry  plant  its  own  financial  stake 
in  the  development  of  the  SST? 

They  tell  us  that  a  fiight  from  New 
York  to  London  will  only  take  2  hours  in 
an  SST.  But  how  long  does  a  "flight" 
from  our  city  ghettoes  take?  A  year?  A 
decade?  A  lifetime?  In  the  final  analysis, 
the  SST  is  a  luxury  item,  one  that  we  can 
ill  afford  to  purchase  while  real  needs 
go  ignored. 

Chairman  Mahon  and  his  committee 
have  made  a  wise  decision.  It  is  a  decision 
which  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  must  support. 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    ICICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday.  July  1,  1968 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  the 
fioor  today,  on  the  second  anniversary 
of  the  medicare  program,  to  Join  with 
my  colleagues  in  recognizing  the  tre- 
mendous impact  that  this  program  has 
had  upon  the  health  and  welfare  of  mil- 
lions of  our  fellow  citizens. 

The  widespread  acceptance  of  thi.s 
legislation  providing  hospital  and  medi- 
cal insurance  coverage  for  our  citizen-; 
aged  65  and  over  has  been  nothing  short 
of  remarkable.  This  acceptance  is  sig- 
nificant. I  submit,  in  light  of  the  fai- 
reaching  effects  of  medicare  upon  the 
health  care  system  of  this  Nation. 

Rarely  has  such  a  comprehensive 
piece  of  social  legislation  been  meshed 
more  smoothly  into  our  society.  In  the 
short  space  of  2  years  we  have  seen  an 
unparalleled  cooperative  effort  by  the 
Government  and  the  public  and  private 
sectors,  and  the  result  is  that  medican 
is  working.  Our  elderly  citizens  are  re- 
ceiving the  health  care  they  need  and 
they  are  receiving  this  care  as  an  insured 
right,  not  through  a  charity  program. 

I  am  sure  all  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
floor  have  received  mall  from  thei. 
elderly  constituents  concerning  medicare 
And  I  am  just  as  sure  that  the  tone  o: 
this  correspondence  has  been  of  the 
same  tenor  as  that  which  I  have  received. 
They  write  us  of  the  care  they  received 
in  participating  hospitals,  extended  care 
facilities  and  through  home  health  agen- 
cies. They  relate  the  medical  services 
they  received  from  a  doctor  of  their  ow  n 
choosing.  And.  invariably,  they  contras: 
their  financial  pictixre  with  what  migh: 
have  been  had  they  not  been  covereo 
by  medicare.  Many  ask,  as  well,  whai 
took  us  so  long  to  enact  this  legislation.^ 
In  what  limbo  was  medicare  prior  ta 
July  of  1966? 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  body  is  well  aware 
of  the  years  of  debate  that  preceded  the 
medicare  legislation.  It  fell  upon  the 
89th  Congress  to  evaluate  this  debate,  tc 
compare  the  rosy  predictions  of  some, 
to  the  ominous  forecasts  of  others.  The 
success  of  the  program  during  these  first 
2  years  and  its  acceptance — even  by 
former  opponents — is  testimony  to  thi 
diligence  and  wisdom  of  that  Congress. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  for  this  suc- 
cess is  that  many  former  program  antag- 
onists have  become  program  partici- 
pants. I  think  the  Federal  Government, 
throiigh  its  medicare  administrative 
agency,  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion, has  demonstrated  to  the  private 
health  community  that  it  has  no  inten- 
tion of  administering  health  care  facil- 
ities or  regulating  the  practice  or  medi- 
cal judgment  of  physicians. 

Medicare's  purpose  is  to  provide  a  fi- 
nancing mechanism  for  a  broad  spec- 
trum of  services.  Earlier  in  my  remarks,  I 
mentioned  that  my  constituents  referred 
to  their  financial  picture  when  writing 
me  about  medicare.  This  term  has  an 
affluent  sound.  What  they  were  really  re- 
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ferrlng  to  was  financial  survival.  Because 
of  medicare,  countless  thousands  of  older 
people  who  might  have  deferred  or  gone 
without  care — and  possibly  died— have 
been  able  to  afford  treatment.  Millions 
now  have  the  security  of  knowing  that 
serious  illness  is  no  longer  a  financial 
threat.  This  was  not  true  prior  to  the 
passage  of  medicare. 

As  medicare  enters  its  third  year,  some 
19.7  million  older  people  are  covered  un- 
der the  basic  hospital  insurance  plan  and 
95  percent  of  these,  or  18.6  million,  have 
enrolled  in  the  voluntary  medical  in- 
sur-ance  plan  to  help  pay  doctor  bills  and 
other  medical  expenses.  These  millions 
represent  nearly  10  percent  of  our  Na- 
tion's total  population.  This  segment  of 
the  population — the  aged — is  one  of 
America's  most  important  assets.  The 
respect  which  they  are  due  and  the  dig- 
nity which  they  possess  has  been  en- 
hanced by  the  enactment  and  success  of 
medicare.     

LES  ARENDS— A  HALF  CENTURY  OP 
SERVICE 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TIMOTHY  STILL:  NEWARK'S  EF- 
FECTIVE AND  RESPONSIBLE  MILI- 
TANT 


HON.  DON  H.  CUUSEN 

OF   CALIFORMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  27,  1968 
Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  the  past  several  days  there  have 
been  many  kind  and  deserving  tributes 
paid  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois.  Mr.  Leslie  Arends.  on  the 
occasion  of  his  25th  year  as  the  Repub- 
lican whip  of  the  House. 

Today.  I  wish  to  join  my  many  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  a  good  man 
and  a  great  American.  Les  Arends  has 
served  the  Republican  Members  of  tliis 
body  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  with  ded- 
ication, devotion  and  dependability.  His 
leadership,  wisdom,  and  understanding 
not  only  as  whip,  but  as  a  senior  Member 
of  the  House  as  well,  have  served  us  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  very  well  indeed. 

As  whip,  his  responsibilities  are  great 
and  his  rewards  few.  His  tireless  energy 
is  a  great  source  of  pride  and  inspiration 
to  those  of  us  who  have  been  "answer- 
ing liis  call"  these  many  years.  In  most 
instances,  as  we  all  know,  his  is  a  thank- 
less job  and  I  know  I  speak  for  many 
when  I  say  that  we  are  truly  pleased  and 
grateful  that  Les  Arends  will  continue  to 
be  our  whip,  hopefully  for  another  quar- 
ter century. 

I  am  proud  to  know  and  have  asso- 
riated  with  this  kindly  man  from  the 
"Land  of  Lincoln"  who  has  served  his 
party  and  his  Nation  so  faithfully  and 
for  so  long. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  you  stated  the 
case  most  eloquently  last  Thursday  in 
describing  Les  Arends  as  one  who  per- 
forms his  duties  with  dignity  and 
strength.  I  know  the  feeling  of  respect 
and  friendship  for  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Arends]  is  shared  on  both 
.■^ides  of  the  aisle  and  I  join  you  and  the 
many  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives who  have  already  congratu- 
lated this  great  American. 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OP    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  1,  1968 
Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1967  Newark,  N.J.,  witnessed  one 
of  the  most  destructive  and  violent  of  the 
civil  disturbances  that  have  plagued  our 
Nation  in  the  last  several  years.  Since 
that  time  and  despite  the  two  recent 
assassinations  that  occasioned  renewed 
and  widespread  disorders  in  other  cities, 
relative  calm  has  prevailed  in  Newark. 
And  in  no  small  way  Timothy  Still  has 
been  responsible. 

Mr.  Still  is  president  of  the  United 
Community  Corp.  of  Newark,  a  commu- 
nity action  agency  actively  involved  in 
such  areas  as  education  and  employment. 
A  junior  high  school  dropout,  on  May  29 
he  received  an  honorary  doctorate  of  hu- 
mane letters  from  Rutgers,  the  State 
university,  in  recognition  of  his  contri- 
butions to  a  better  Newark.  Additionally, 
Mr.  Still  is  a  field  secretary  to  my 
distinguished  colleague.  Congressman 
Joseph  G.  Minish. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  all  Mem- 
bers will  be  interested  in  learning  more 
about  Timothy  Still,  and  I  am  therefore 
inserting  in  the  Record  an  article  which 
appeared  in  yesterday's  New  York  Times 
Magazine.  The  author  is  Fred  J.  Cook,  a 
resident  of  New  Jersey  and  a  well-known 
freelance  writer  who  specializes  in  urban 
problems  and  politics. 
The  article  follows : 
Newark's    "Rbspoksible    Militants"     Sat: 
"It's  Oub  City,  Don't  Destroy  It" 
(By  Fred  J.  Cook) 
There  Is  a  new  force  at  work  in  the  Negro 
ghetto  of  Newark— the  force  of  the  "respon- 
sible militant."  It  saved  Newark  from  another 
wholesale  holocaust,  1967-style,  In  the  days 
after  Martin  Luther  King's  assassination.  It 
may    just    have   a   chance   of   damping    this 
tinderbox  of  a  city  In  the  months  ahead. 

The  spokesman  and  the  symbol  of  the  new 
force  is  a  large,  soft-spoken  man  named 
Timothy  Still — a  onetime  national  Golden 
Gloves  heavyweight  champion  who  still 
moves  with  the  slow  shuffle  of  a  fighter  enter- 
ing the  ring.  In  his  person  he  combines  the 
two  essential  elements  of  this  special  kind  of 
black  power:  the  organizational  and  the  per- 
sonal. Still,  48,  is  president  of  the  United 
(Community  Corporation  (U.C.C.)  of  Newark, 
a  community-action  agency  that  works  in 
such  areas  as  education  and  employment:  the 
money  comes  from  Federal,  state  and  local 
goveriunents — but  the  program  is  directed 
and  staffed  by  ghetto  residents  themselves. 
And  he  is  the  point  of  contact,  the  unifier, 
for  all  those  wildly  diverse  segments  of  the 
Newark  ghetto  pushing  for  Negro  equality— 
from  the  old-line  civil-rights  leaders  to  the 
wav-out  militants.  In  many  ways,  he  is  what 
Newark's  responsible  militancy  is  all  about. 

Just  how  successful  Tim  Still's  approach 
wll  be  in  the  long  run  remains  to  be  seen, 
but  It  passed  its  first  test  with  flying  colors. 
Tlie  testing  started  Thursday.  April  4.  when 
Dr.  King  was  slain  in  Memphis.  That  night, 
Newark  city  officials  and  ghetto  leaders 
hastily  assembled  at  U.C.C.  headquarters. 
Mayor  Hugh  J.  Addonizio  was  there.  So  was 
Police  Director  Domlnlck  A.  Spina.  And  so 
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were  ghetto  leaders  representing  all  shades  of 
opinion,  from  responslbles  like  Still  to  super- 
militants  like  Willie  Wright  and  playwright 
LeRol  Jones. 

The  atmosphere  was  tense  and  Jittery. 
Next  to  Detroit.  Newark  had  had  the  nation's 
worst  race  riot  In  the  chaotic  summer  of 
1967.  Dr.  King  had  been  a  hero  to  the  city's 
Negroes — In  fact,  he  had  made  his  last  ap- 
pearance there  only  about  a  week  before. 
Everyone  realized  that  In  the  bitterness  and 
passion  of  the  moment  Newark  might  go  up 
In  flames  again.  The  conferees  agreed  upon 
a  series  of  drastic  steps. 

Some  400  youths  were  given  $5  apiece  (the 
money  supplied  by  the  Chamber  of  (Com- 
merce)  and  sent  out  Into  the  ghetto,  wear- 
ing black  armbands  out  of  respect  for  Dr. 
King.  "There  were  charges  by  some  of  the 
way-out  guys  that  'they're  buying  you 
again,  you're  selling  out  again,'  "  Tim  Still 
recalls.  But  the  effect  was  good.  The  youth 
recruits  preached  Dr.  King's  creed  of  non- 
violence, and  for  the  moment  Newark  re- 
mained calm. 

Before  the  assassination.  Willie  Wright 
had  planned  a  Sunday  "Walk  for  Under- 
standing" through  ghetto  streets  to  the 
Essex  County  Courthouse.  The  question  at 
once  arose:  Should  the  walk  be  held?  It  was 
decided  that  It  must  be  held.  Some  25.000 
persons,  white  and  black  alike,  made  the 
walk  that  Sunday,  and  all  went  well.  It 
seemed  that  the  crisis  was  past. 

But  Tim  Still  was  not  so  sure.  "I  thought 
from  the  first  that  there  would  be  two  criti- 
cal periods,"  he  says,  "the  night  right  after 
the  assassination  and  Tuesday,  the  day  of 
the  funeral." 

Gov.  Richard  J.  Hughes  had  asked  Still  to 
go  to  Atlanta  as  his  representative  at  the 
funeral,  but  when  Tim  learned  that  the 
mid-afternoon  services  would  prevent  him 
from  getting  back  to  Newark  before  night- 
fall, he  decided  against  It.  About  100  Negro 
leaders  flew  to  Atlanta;  Still  stayed  behind, 
worrying  about  Newark. 

"Tuesday  was  a  nice  calm  day,"  he  re- 
calls, "and  I  thought  for  a  time  that  ray 
fears  were  unnecessary.  The  city  seemed 
quiet  and  I  went  home  for  lunch.  And  then, 
about  2:30  or  3  P.M.,  the  first  fires  sterted." 
Just  who  started  them  remains  a  mystery. 
Fire  Director  John  P.  Caulfield  has  since 
said  he  is  "convinced"  several  fires  were  set 
by  businessmen  themselves  "for  Insurance 
profit  and  blamed  on  Negro  rioters."  He  has 
advocated  that  Insurance  companies  hold  up 
payments  In  suspicious  fires  to  lake  "the 
profit  out  of  fraud  fires." 

•When  the  fires  first  .started."  Still  says, 
"everyone  was  in  .i  jovial  mood.  The  com- 
munity people  weren't  hostile:  ihey  turned 
out  and  helped  the  firemen.  But  then  about 
6  or  7  P.M.  crowds  began  lo  mass  along 
Springfield  Avenue  |  the  scene  of  last  sum- 
mer's riots).  Most  of  them  were  young— the 
kind  I'm  always  worried  about— the  winos, 
the  junkies,  the  guys  who  have  no  jobs  and 
are  frustrated  and  hostile.  These  were  the 
leaders  and  thev  had  a  lot  of  young  kids  from 
8  or  9  years  old  through  14  or  15  ready  lo 
follow  them,  ready  for  a  lark. 

"We  went  out  in  the  streets  and  tried  to 
talk  to  them,  to  persuade  them  to  v,o  home. 
•The  Man  .has  get  a-atomatic  weapons,  and 
all  you've  got  i.s  toothpicks.'  I  tried  to  tell 
them.  'If  vou  inarch  down  to  Broad  and 
Market  |th'e  business  center  of  New.-.rk|.  the 
Man  is'going  to  ki.'l  you.'  But  they  wouldn't 
listen." 

A  crowd  of  500.  spoiling  for  trouble,  spilled 
down  Springfield  Avenue  and  invaded  the 
heart  of  Newark.  Tim  Still.  Joined  by  the  100 
community  leaders  who  had  flown  back  from 
Atlanta,  went  down  to  Broad  and  Market, 
harangued  the  marchers  and  finally,  about 
12:30  A.M..  got  them  to  disoerse  after  march- 
ing harmlessly  around  the  block.  It  had  been 
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a    near    thing.    And    evcnone    realized    the 
trouble  was  not  yet  over. 

Wednesday  night  was  again  tense  Teen- 
aged  mobs  gathered  In  the  streets  Pour  or 
five  stores  were  broken  Into,  some  flres  set. 
Mayor  Addonlzto  was  .-eady  to  lmp-*e  a  cur- 
few, but  again  the  Negro  leaders  managed  at 
the  last  minute  to  get  the  unruly  to  disperse 
The  city  had  another  close  call,  but  It  was 
obvious  these  near  misses  could  not  go  on 
forever. 

"We  felt  that  this  rioting  was  not  Justi- 
fied." Tim  Still  says  'We  would  not  tolerate 
this,  and  we  would  stop  it  ourselves.  We  met. 
and  we  gave  some  of  our  adults  S25  apiece, 
and  we  formed  a  trouble  squad  And  Thurs- 
day nighi  we  went  out  and  busted  some 
heads,  and  that  stopped  It.  We  didn't  have 
too  much  trouble,  really  Most  of  these  mobs 
are  followers  There  are  only  a  few  agitators, 
and  when  they  saw  we  meant  business,  they 
cooled  off  fast. 

"But  what  I  want  to  emphasize  Is  that  the 
Negro  community  did  this.  The  Negro  com- 
munity felt  that  this  effort  was  the  only 
practical  way  of  talcing  care  of  a  situation 
that  jiwt  a  few  hotheads  were  taking  advan- 
tage of  If  this  had  been  a  poUce-brutallty 
Issue  I  the  kind  of  Incident  that  touched  off 
last  summers  riots  I.  we  couldn't  have 
stopped  it. " 

Slgntncantly.  all  factions  in  the  Nezro  com- 
munity Joined  In  this  put-down  LeRol  Jones, 
who  had  been  quoted  last  summer  as  saying, 
"Kill  Whitey  and  rape  his  daughter,"  an  out- 
rageously Inflammatory  statement  Jones  In- 
sists he  never  made,  was  Just  as  active  as  any 
moderate  In  trying  to  cool  Newark  this  time, 
and  he  even  ended  up  shaking  hands  with 
Mavor  Addonlzlo  The  turn-about  Is  startling. 
Tim  Still  e.xpialns  It  this  way: 

•Newark  Is  a  city  that  Is  60  per  cent  colored, 
and  we  are  going  to  Inherit  this  city.  And  so 
we  cannot  let  fools  destroy  the  city  we  are 
Kcing  to  Inherit.  The  guys  who  were  trying 
to  start  all  rhis  trouble  were  those  who  were 
lost,  hopeless,  those  who  had  no  chance.  I 
can  understand  their  feelings,  but  you  cant 
destroy  the  whole  city.  It  Is  our  city,  and  we 
are  not  goln^  to  let  you  do  that  •' 

In  all.  those  postassasslnatlon  flres  and  a 
major  blaze  touched  off  later— allegedly  by  a 
13-ycar-old  Nes:ro  boy — left  some  1.200  of 
Newark's  Nei;ro  residents  homeless.  Most  lost 
everything  vhey  had — clothing,  furniture.  . 
household  pcsscsslons.  The  old  U.C  C.  olflces 
at  124  Branford  Place  ithc*  i»ew  headquar- 
ters Is  at  449  Central  Avenue i  vere  piled  high 
with  clothmi,-  and  furniture  donated  by  rccl- 
dents  from  ihroughout  the  state. 

Yet  wh.it  Newark  had  experienced  was 
only  a  warnlnK  nimble — a  growl  from  the 
ghetto  that  said  plainly  that  the  potential 
for  disaster  remains.  TTiough  Newark  had  not 
suffered  as  had  Washington,  though  its  own 
•responsible  militants"  had  saved  It  this  time, 
the  days-loni?  chiiln  of  repeated  narrow  es- 
capes from  holocaust  showed  how  delicate 
was  the  balance,  how  precariously  Newark 
teetered  on  a  precipice  above  disaster. 

The  iissrsslnution  of  Senator  Robert  P. 
Kennedy  might  have  tipped  that  balance. 
The  rea.son  it  did  not  may  probably  be 
summed  up  in  two  words:  numbing  shock. 
■There  ;s  no  question  that  Senator  Kennedy 
had  a  great  deal  of  support  In  the  Negro 
community "  Tim  Still  says.  'Negroes  saw 
him  as  one  who  honestly  felt  and  cared 
about  the  poor,  and  when  he  was  killed  so 
soon  after  Dr  King,  there  was  a  terrible 
sadness,  shock,  numbness — a  feeling  of  •No, 
no.  It  cant  possibly  be  true:  It  can't  possibly 
have  happened  again  '  Now  many  are  grop- 
ing to  see  where  we  go  from  here.  No  one 
knows.  But  I'll  tell  you  this:  you  can't  con- 
vince the  people  In  our  community  that  this 
was  Just  the  work  of  one  lone  Arab;  you 
cant  convince  them  that  there  wasnt  some 
collusion  here,  that  there  wasnt  sometbing 
more  to  it." 
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This  Is  a  city  of  400.000  persons  crammed 
Into  Just  23  square  miles  of  space — with  a 
quarter  of  that  taken  up  by  Newark  Airport. 
Port  Newark  and  uninhabitable  meadow- 
lands.  It  has  the  smallest  area  of  any  major 
American  city  and  a  corresponding  density  of 
population.  More  than  half  of  Its  people  are 
Negro;  another  10  per  cent  are  Spenlsh- 
speaklng— mainly  Puerto  RIcans  and  Cu- 
bans. Only  17  per  cent  of  Newark's  Negroes 
over  16  years  of  .»ge  were  born  In  Newark;  40 
per  cent  have  moved  into  the  city  since  the 
mld-flftlen.  mostly  from  the  South — and 
most  of  these  have  no  skills.  If  they  are  not. 
Indeed,  functional  Illiterates. 

As  the  Negroes  and  Puerto  RIcans  moved 
In  during  the  past  decade,  whites — and 
many  middle-class  Negroes,  too — moved  out 
to  the  buburtM.  A  lot  of  industry  followed. 
"What  Is  left  Is  a  racial  and  economic  ghetto." 
Governor  Hughes's  Select  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorder  reported  In  February.  The 
comnil.sslon  found  one-third  of  all  housing. 
40.000  uniu.  sub-standard  or  dilapidated.  It 
found  14.500  unemployed:  17.000  households 
existing  on  Incomes  of  less  than  $3,000  a 
year;  another  22.000  households  living  on 
$3  000  to  S4.999  a  year. 

The  effects  of  such  poverty  and  deprivation 
were  summarized  last  vear  In  Newark's  Model 
Cities  application  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment •  Newark  has  had  the  highest  crime 
rate,  the  highest  tuberculosis  and  maternal 
mortality  rates,  the  highest  substand.ird 
housing  rate  of  any  city  of  Its  size  In  the 
nation  The  dropout  rate  In  the  9th  to  12th 
crades  In  Its  public  schools  Is  32  per  cent; 
the  unemployment  rate  among  teen-aged 
Negroes  sometimes  runs  as  high  as  40  per 
cent. 

To  change  all  this,  to  revivify  Newark  and 
give  It  hope,  will  require  vast  sums  of 
money — and  there  Isn't  much  chance  that 
this  money  can  l>e  raised  locally.  The  city 
today  operates  on  an  annual  budget  of  about 
$120-mllllon.  the  great  bulk  of  It  comln? 
from  the  property  t.nx.  The  Governor's  Com- 
mission on  Civil  rMsorHer  called  this  t.ix  vir- 
tually 'conflscatory^'  and  pointed  out  that 
the  owner  of  an  918.000  home  pays  nearly 
tl.400  a  year  In  local  property  taxes.  The 
commission  also  estimated  that  the  city,  to 
do  what  must  be  done,  needs  9200-mllllon 
more  a  year— money  It  Jtist  doesn't  have. 
"Newark  Is  bankrupt."  says  Timothy  Still. 
"It's  ifolng  to  be  the  first  city  In  the  nation 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  going  to  have 
to  take  over." 

Tim  still  knows  this  city  of  tension  and 
frtistratlon  as  well  as  any  man  becaiue  It  has 
been  his  life,  because  so  many  of  the  problems 
of  the  Negro  ghetto  are  reflected  In  his  own 
life  experiences.  He  was  only  3  years  old  when 
his  f.tmily  moved  from  Alabama  to  Newark, 
and  he  has  lived  there  ever  since. 

Still  never  !;ot  beyond  the  eighth  grade  In 
school.  'Some  of  the  other  kids  would  make 
fun  of  me."  he  says,  "because  I  couldn't  read 
very  well  and  would  stumble  over  a  lot  of  the 
words  But  I  was  big  and  strong,  and  I  would 
take  cire  of  them  after  school." 

After  dropping  out  of  school,  he  worked 
only  sporadically.  "For  about  two  years."  he 
says.  "I  mostly  Just  hung  around  the  pool- 
rooms." 

The  turning  point  came  when  he  Joined  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  during  the  De- 
pression. 'It  was  there  that  I  learned  how  to 
work,  thit  I  learned  siood  work  habits.'  he 
says.  ••.Mid  Ive  worked  ever  since.  I've  always 
taken  care  of  myself  and  my  family." 

Tim  /^:ill  no  longer  ^tumbles  over  the  big 
words  as  he  did  In  the  eighth  ?r;ide.  He 
credits  Will  Durants  •The  Story  of  Philoso- 
phy' for  working  the  tran.-^formatlon.  •Once 
I  Boi  mj-'hands  on  that  book.  I  couldnt  put 
It  down."  he  says.  "It  took  me  about  six 
mout;is  to  get  through  it  When  I  couldnt 
understand  some  of  the  words.  I  got  f. -lends 
to  Interpret  them  for  me.  and  I  began  to  use 
the  dictionary.  After  that.  I  began  to  read 
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extensively,  everything  I  could  get  my  hands 
on." 

Still  lias  lived  for  years  at  47  17th  Avenue 
In  the  Hayes  Housing  Project  in  the  heartly 
Negro  Central  Ward  It  was  here  that  he 
first  became  Involved  In  a  major  way  In  com- 
munity work  In  the  mld-1950's.  youth  gangs 
t>egan  to  terrorize  large  parts  of  the  city,  and 
the  Hayes  Housing  area  was  one  of  the  wor«t 
hit 

He  set  up  a  boxing  program  for  the  neigh- 
borhood toughs,  a  program  that  he  still  di- 
rects for  the  Dukers  Athletic  Club,  using  a 
ring  In  the  basement  of  his  housing  project 
"When  these  kids  first  came  In,  they  were 
big,  arrogant  and  haughty,"  Still  says 
••They'd  look  at  me  and  sneer  and  say.  "you^re 
Just  an  old  fogey  from  another  generation  ' " 
He  smiles  a  slow,  deceptively  soft  smile.  .So 
I  took  a  couple  of  them  in  the  ring  and 
showed  them  I  could  still  handle  myselj. 
After  that.  I  had  their  respect. 

Once  our  program  got  going,  once  ue 
began  to  really  work  with  these  kids.  It  pot 
so  that,  whenever  they  got  Into  trouble,  we 
would  be  on  the  scene  to  see  what  we  could 
do  about  it  and  help  them  out  If  we  could. 
It  reached  the  point  finally  where  they  woiiJd 
come  to  us  with  problems  they  wouldn't  t.'ll 
their  parents.  The  majority  have  become  solid 
citizens." 

Out  of  these  experiences  Still  emerced 
with  a  clear  view  of  the  ghetto's  problems 
and  a  firm  Idea  of  what  It  will  take  to  soive 
them.  ••There  Is  no  question."  he  says,  •'th.it 
the  Negroes  are  fro7en  out  of  the  economic 
life  of  the  community.  There  Is  no  question 
that  they  are  frozen  out  of  the  Jury  system. 
We  have  no  relationship,  no  Input  in  tiie 
system — none.  What  the  Negro  wants — and 
all  the  Negro  wants — is  a  piece  of  what  every- 
one else  has.  Negroes  xinver  Joined  the  Ckih- 
munlst  party  in  any  numbers.  It's  ama/.ing 
to  me  sometimes,  considering  all  they  have 
sufTered.  All  they  w;>nt  l.s  a  piece  of  tJils 
country;  all  they  want  Is  to  see  It  work  f  ir 
them  as  It  does  for  everyone  else." 

Still's  speech  Is  usually  slow  and  slurrine: 
his  manner,  self-effacing  and  moderate.  Yet 
underneath,  sometimes  bursting  forth  :n 
rapid-fire  volleys  of  speech,  lies  a  passion- 
ate desire  to  right  his  people^s  wTongs.  -o 
claim  for  them  their  Just  due  in  the  frame- 
work of  American  society.  The  emphasis  with 
Still  Is  always  on  those  last  words.  His  whole 
effort  is  keyed  to  the  hope  that  he  can  m.TKe 
the  white  community  see.  actually  see.  .ind 
act.  actually  act.  on  the  Negro's  Just  demands 
before  It  is  too  late. 

Still  got  a  chance  to  put  his  theories  ■  i 
the  test  when  he  became  president  of  U.C  C 
last  year.  Under  a  concept  developed  by  t;ie 
U.S.  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  •  ne 
agency  directly  Involves  community  people — 
they  handle  their  own  affairs  and  work  out 
their  own  salvation,  bypassing  to  a  !:ir.-e 
extent  the  usual  chain  of  political  command 
Newark's  polltlcos.  like  those  in  other  cities. 
have  not  been  too  happy  with  a  system  th.tt 
puts  the  control  of  poverty  dollars  in  other 
hands.  But  the  Negroes  of  Newark  look  upon 
this  ideal  of  community  participation  .ind 
involvement  as  one  of  O.E.O.'s  greatest 
achievements — and  many  feel  Its  salut:\ry 
effects  were  felt  in  the  crisis  following  Dr. 
King's  murder. 

The  educational  gap  Is  one  of  the  most 
crucial  In  the  whole  crlsls-laden  Newark 
situation  and  one  that  U.C.C.  has  moved  to 
fill.  "An  educational  system  is  no  good  If  it 
doesn't  turn  out  citizens  who  are  equipped 
to  fit  .some  role  in  life."  Still  says.  "If  you 
don^t  get  an  educaticn.  you  are  not  going 
to  rr.ake  It — and  you  become  a  statistic  on 
the  police  blotter." 

Two  major  U.C.C. -directed  programs  in- 
volve preschool  and  high  school  youngsters. 
Because  of  cutbacks  In  Federal  funds,  there 
were  only  1.546  children  In  the  preschool 
sessions  this  year,  compared  to  2.404  the  year 
before.   There   has   been   a   similar   cutback 
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(from  280  to  140)  in  the  number  of  high 
school  students  partlclpoting  In  this  year's 
Head  Start  summer  program  at  Seton  Hall 
University  In  nearby  South  Orange.  The  pro- 
gram also  Includes  Saturday  morning  courses 
after  school  starts  In  the  fall,  to  keep  track 
of  the  pupils'  progress. 

rhe  U.C.C.  and  the  Board  of  Education 
have  initiated  an  experiment  aimed  at  dls- 
lirovlng  the  all-too-pervnslve  feeling  In  the 
white-dominated  school  helrarchy  that  col- 
ored pupils  are  Inferior.  At  the  novel  school 
facility  lliat  is  lielng  established  In  the  WU- 
deiotter  Btilldlng  at  Springfield  and  18th 
Avt'iiues,  In  the  heart  of  the  ghetto,  pupils 
will  be  organized  In  "units"  of  27  each,  with 
kindergarten,  first-grade  and  second-grade 
pupils  mixed  In  equal  proportions  in  each 
unit.  The  idea  is  that  the  older  children  will 
stiiinilate  and  pull  the  younger  ones  along 
in  the  educational  process.  The  teaching  staff 
oi  17  will  also  be  supplemented  by  17  teach- 
ers' aides,  drawn  from  the  community.  This 
c.'iicept — that  parents  sUould  be  actively  en- 
listed in  the  work  of  the  school — raised  some 
.iciidemlc  hackles;  and  in  one  of  the  public 
deb.ites  on  the  plan  before  it  was  adopted  a 
School  spokesman  told  community  people 
bluntly  that  their  children  are  '•Just  too 
dumb  to  learn."  A  U.C.C.  spokesman  snorts 
angrily  at  the  memory. 

•These  kids  aren't  dumb."  he  says.  "I  know 
o:ie  case-  -I  coiild  name  you  others — of  a  lit- 
tle Ptierto  Rlcan  girl  about  5  years  old.  Her 
in.nher  is  a  deaf  mute.  This  child  speaks  both 
Spanish  and  English,  and  she  has  learned 
ii<rn  language.  When  the  mother  goes  to  the 
-.velfare  center,  the  child  goes  with  her  and 
interprets — at  5  years  ctf  age!  Don't  tell  me 
tiifse  kids  are  dumb!" 

Linked  to  the  educational  gap  is  the  prob- 
lem of  Jobs.  Every  study  has  shown  that 
the  frtistratlon  of  Joblessness  Is  a  key  factor 
in  riots.  Official  statistics  indicate  that  un- 
employment m  the  Central  Ward  ghetto  now 
runs  at  about  12  per  cent,  but  such  figures 
usually  understate  the  case.  "1  say  It  Is  at 
least  16  to  20  percent.^  Timothy  Still  de- 
cl.ires. 

.\fter  last  year's  riots,  Et  program  was  drawn 
up  calling  for  the  employment  of  1.000  ghet- 
to residents  by  the  public  sector  and  an- 
other 1,000  by  private  Industry.  But  by  the 
first  of  the  year,  the  program  was  limping. 
The  city  and  public  agencies  had  hired  about 
700  men.  but  the  business  community  had 
supplied  fewer  than  100  jobs.  A  conference 
was  called  between  the  U.C.C.  and  business 
leaders  In  early  February,  and  since  then 
there  has  been  a  substantial  Improvement. 
Major  firms  like  Prudential  Insurance,  Gen- 
er.il  Electric  and  Bell  Telephone  have  been 
making  strenuous  efforts  to  train  men  and 
^.t  them  into  Jobs. 

Much  of  this  activity  is  stimulated  by 
the  U.C.C.-managed  Concentrated  Employ- 
ment Project.  Three  C.B.P  centers  have  been 
set  up  in  Newark.  A  unique  feature  of  their 
activity  Is  a  program  called  Outreach — 
£t;.'\.*fers  go  out  Into  the  ghettos,  rounding 
up  the  drifters  and  getting  them  started  on 
the  road  that  leads  to  a  Job. 

In  C.E.P.  Center  1  at  364  Springfield  Ave- 
nue. Lee  G.  Davis,  a  stocky,  vibrant  Negro. 
runs  the  Outreach  department.  He  has  14 
men  working  under  him — "the  salesmen"  of 
CEP.  he  calls  them.  "My  men  are  from  the 
community."  Davis  says.  "They  know  the 
guys  they  are  trying  to  reach.  A  guy  who  may 
think  It's  just  a  big  bluff,  not  worth  his 
time — well,  he  might  not  listen  to  you  or 
me.  but  he  will  listen  to  a  fellow  he's  known. 
Who  has  come  from  the  same  area  and  the 
s.ime  circumstances." 

One  of  Davis's  "salesmen."  Josiah  Whitley, 
recently  climbed  the  stairs  of  a  crumbling 
old  tenement,  seeking  out  a  particular  job 
prospect.  When  he  reached  the  head  of  the 
stairs,  he  found  himself  looking  Into  the 
n-iouth  of  a  shotgun,  held  by  the  prospect 
himself.  A  false  move  could  easily  have  re> 
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suited  In  a  gun  blast,  but  Whitley  made  no 
false  moves.  He  stood  there  calmly  and  de- 
livered his  pitch,  urging  the  man  to  come 
and  look  for  a  Job. 

••It  seems  that  this  fellow's  apartment  had 
been  broken  into  and  looted  a  few  days  be- 
fore." Davis  explains,  "and  he  was  sitting 
there  with  the  shotgun  waiting  for  the  next 
looter.  If  Whitley  had  turned  and  tried  to 
run.  he  would  probably  have  been  peppered. 
But  he  didn't.  And  you  know  something? 
He  Ijrought  that  man  In  as  a  recruit  in  our 
program!" 

Such  recruits  are  interviewed  when  they 
first  come  into  a  C.E.P.  center  to  determine 
their  education,  skills  and  Job  experience. 
They  are  then  given  training  courses,  either 
to  improve  their  basic  skills  or  to  initiate 
them  Into  the  technique  of  getting  and  hold- 
ing a  Job.  Recently,  two  men  came  into  CEP. 
Center  1  who  could  neither  read  nor  write 
their  own  names;  they  had  to  be  taught  some 
rudimentary  spelllng^and  they  got  jobs. 
So  far.  according  to  Still,  the  CEP.  renters 
have  placed  1,000  men  In  private  Industry; 
about  1.700  more  are  in  training;  new  re- 
cruits are  being  processed  at  a  rate  of  about 
50  a  week. 

Less  progress  is  being  made  on  another 
business  front.  "There  is  one  Negro  in  this 
entire  city  who  hires  as  many  as  65  people," 
Still  says.  "I  don't  know  of  any  other  Negro 
who  hires  as  many  as  15." 

One  day,  driving  up  Springfield  Avenue,  lie 
gestured  toward  the  gaping  storefronts  which 
still  suiiid  empty  a  year  after  the  riots.  "How 
stupid  they  are.'^  he  said.  "How  much  better 
It  would  have  been  last  year  if  a  lot  of  these 
businesses  had  been  owned  by  Negroes.  Then 
the  rioters  wouldn't  have  known  what  stores 
to  hit;  they  wouldn^t  have  had  the  same  in- 
centive. But.  no,  the  Negro  is  frozen  <nit  of 
the  business  life  of  the  community.  He  can't 
get  credit  to  start  a  business  the  way  a  white 
man  can.  And  If  he  does  start  one,  the  white 
store  owners  In  the  area  gang  up  on  him  and 
cut  their  prices  until  they  drive  him  out  of 
business.  It's  happened  time  and  time  again." 
Though  the  U.C.C.  programs  have  gone 
well,  there  is  great  disillusionment  because  of 
the  Federal  cutbacks.  '•Last  year,"  Still  says, 
"we  had  a  number  of  programs  for  nine 
months.  This  year  we  had  to  try  to  stretch 
the  money  for  12  months — a  cutback  of  25 
per  cent  to  begin  with.  And  there  were  other 
cuts,  too." 

Newark's  grants  from  the  O.E.O.  have  been 
slashed  $220,000.  and  the  U.C.C.  Is  now  In  the 
throes  of  cutting  its  own  office  staff.  And  the 
reduction  in  the  preschool  program  has 
meant  the  elimination  of  118  jobs,  of  which 
106  were  held  by  community  people.  'The 
effect  is  worse  than  if  you  had  left  these  peo- 
ple alone  in  the  first  place,"  one  supervisor 
says. 

The  most  sensitive  issue  in  the  ghetto, 
however,  remains  the  relationship  between 
the  commimity  and  the  police. 

"This  has  been  bad  in  Newark,  especially 
bad,"  Timothy  Still  says.  "Let  me  stress  this: 
the  Negro  community  u-ants  better  police 
protection.  But  the  attitude  of  the  police  to- 
ward the  Negro  community  is  not  proper. 
There  is  Just  no  question  that  the  police 
sometimes  beat  up  people. 

"The  feeling  in  the  community  Is  that  the 
police  can  do  anything  they  want — and 
nothing  can  be  done  about  it.  Until  the 
Police  Department  begins  to  punish  the 
police  as  they  punish  the  Negro,  we  won't  be- 
lieve them;  we  wont  put  cny  faith  in  them." 
Police  Director  Spina  is  now  trying  to  give 
his  department  a  different  Image.  He  has  con- 
ferred with  community  people.  He  has  called 
militants,  both  black  and  white,  together  in 
his  office  for  face-to-face  confrontations  de- 
signed to  get  them  to  talk  out  their  problems 
and  avoid  misunderstandings.  "I  can  honestly 
say."  Timothy  Still  avers,  "that  he  is  making 
a  genuine  effort  now  to  w^ork  "with  commu- 
nity people.  For  the  first  time,  he's  shown  an 
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interest;  he's  really  trying  to  cool  It.  It  may 
well  be  that  he'll  get  so  much  pressure  from 
his  own  men  that  he  can't  do  all  he  would 
like  to  do.  Let's  wait  and  see." 

Certainly  there  are  large  segments  of  the 
white  community  taking  a  tough  line  toward 
the  ghetto.  In  the  North  Ward,  an  estimated 
1,000  white  citizens  are  armed;  they  are  reg- 
ularly harangued  with  messages  of  racial 
hate — and  they  are  ready  for  racial  war.  Tele- 
vision programs  have  shown  them  on  the 
firing  range,  marching  and  drilling;  leaflets 
are  distributed  telling  them  how  to  use  their 
own  Molotov  cocktails  If  Negroes  invade  their 
streets. 

Talk  to  white  cab  drivers  In  Newark,  and 
you  quickly  get  the  message.  "Anyone  can  get 
a  Job  who  wants  one."  a  cabbie  says.  "These 
people  don't  want  to  work."  Another,  on  the 
morning  after  Dr.  King's  assassination,  said 
this:  "It's  been  pretty  quiet  so  far.  But  I  just 
hope  they  start  something.  Let  It  come  now. 
In  another  year,  they'll  be  armed,  and  we 
won't  have  a  chance." 

Timothy  Still,  who  still  thinks  there  is  a 
chance  Newark  can  avoid  a  long  hot  summer 
("I'm  more  optimistic  than  Commissioner 
Spina,  but  then  maybe  he  has  better  Infor- 
mation than  I  do"),  knows  Just  how  hard  It 
is  to  achieve  understanding  between  two  such 
opposite,  polarized  forces.  This  understand- 
ing gap  was  brought  home  to  him  vividly  In 
a  recent  talk  with  his  18-year-old  son. 
Vincent. 

"He's  way  out,  man,"  Still  says.  "And  I 
never  realized — I  suppose  I  should  have;  It's 
my  fatilt — but  I  never  realized  until  I  was 
talking  to  him  the  other  day  that  he  has 
never  known  in  his  whole  life  a  white  fellow 
he  could  call  friend." 

Timothy  Still  shakes  his  big  head  In  dis- 
tress at  the  thought.  He  can  see  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  by  his  "responsible  mili- 
tants." but  he  knows  how  small  a  dent  It 
has  made.  He  feels  the  black  agony  in  his 
bones,  yet  he  understands  better  than  most 
the  white  dilemma.  "I  would  hate  to  think 
what  would  happen,"  he  says,  "if  a  real  racial 
confrontation  occurred."  At  this  writing,  no 
man  can  predict  with  any  confidence  where 
It  win  all  lead. 


NUCLEAR  NONPROLIFERATION 
TREATY 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF  :minnesota 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  1.  1968 

Ml'.  ERASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  .sign- 
ing today  of  the  nonproliferation  treaty 
hi  Washington.  Moscow,  and  London  i.s 
a  monumental  achievement.  The  suc- 
cessful conclusion  of  this  treaty  is  a  testi- 
mony to  what  can  be  accomplished,  even 
ill  the  present  international  .scene  v.ith 
its  continuing  tensions,  when  determined 
and  per.sistent  efforts  are  made  to  over- 
come obstacles  and  bring  nations  one  step 
closer  to  sanity. 

This  Nation,  and  indeed  all  nations, 
are  indebted  to  the  efforts  of  President 
Johnson.  Secretary  Ru.sk,  and  Mr.  Foster, 
for  they  have  long  sought  this  treaty  and 
have  conducted  the  lengthy  and  sensitive 
negotiation  of  this  treaty. 

The  President  has  quite  rightly  pointed 
out  today  that  this  treaty,  significant  as 
it  is,  is  but  a  beginning  to  further  efforts 
to  control  the  senseless  arms  race. 

The  President's  announcement  that 
agreement  has  been  reached  with  the 
Soviet  Union  to  begin  discussions  on  the 
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limitation  and  reduction  of  offensive  and 
defensive  strategic  missile  systems  is  a 
great  step  forward,  and  is  the  result  of 
the  President's  long  efforts  to  see  such 
talks  begin.  From  his  call  for  a  halt  in 
the  strategic  race  back  in  1964  to  his  re- 
cent speech  at  the  United  Nations  he  has 
never  deviated  from  this  goal  Now  at  last 
these  critical  talks  can  begin,  and  in  a 
better  atmosphere  because  of  the  sign- 
ing of  the  nonproliferation  treaty. 
Man's  hopes  for  the  future  rest  with 
these  talks.  The  support  of  the  Congress 
will,  I  am  sure,  be  with  the  Presidents 
efforts. 


A  MUSICAL  TRIBUTE  TO  RICHARD 
RODGERS 


HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

or    NirW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  1.  1968 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  my 
friend,  Oscar  Kanny.  director  of  public 
relations  for  the  New  York  City  Housing 
Authority,  has  been  good  enough  to  call 
my  attention  to  the  specific  activities 
which  occurred  in  connection  with  the 
musical  tribute  to  Richard  Rodgers  on 
Tuesday.  June  11.  1968.  in  City  Hall 
Plaza.  New  York  City. 

Unfortunately,  congressional  commit- 
ments kept  me  in  Washington  that  day. 
which  was  a  gala  occasion  in  honor  of  the 
outstanding  composer.  Richard  Rodgers, 
my  constituent,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
New  York  City  Housing  Authority  of 
which  Albert  A.  Walsh  Is  chairman. 

As  I  know  that  my  colleagues  will  be 
very  much  interested  in  this  outstanding 
event,  there  follows  the  program  for  the 
City  Hall  Festival  and  newspaper  articles 
with  respect  thereto,  of  the  New  York 
Times  of  Wednesday.  June  12.  and  the 
Chief  of  June  21.  1968.  as  well  as  the 
proclamation  of  Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay 
m  honor  of  the  66th  birthday  of  Richard 
Rodgers  on  June  U : 

CriT  Hals.  Fbstival 
(A  musical  tribute  to  Richard  Rodgers.  by 
the  city  of  New  Yorlc.  June  11.  1988,  City 
Hall  Plaza— music   by   the   All-City  High 
School  Orchestra.  Band,  and  Chorus) 

PROCaAM 

Presiding;  Albert  A.  Walsh.  Chairman. 
N.Y.C  Housing  Authority. 

The  Star  Spangled  Banner:  Entire  en- 
semble. 

Remarks:  John  V.  Lindsay.  Mayor,  the  City 
oX  New  York. 

lfa«ter  of  Ceremonies:  Ben  Orauer.  NBC 
Newscaster. 

The  Carousel  Waltz :  Band. 

Selections  from:  Carousel,  orchestra  and 
chorus;  the  Sound  of  Music,  band  and 
chorus:  The  King  and  I.  chorxis:  South  P.^- 
clftc.  orchestra;  and  Oklahoma!,  entire  en- 
semble. 

We  wish  to  thank  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Education  and  Dr.  Bernard  Dono- 
van. Superintendent  of  Schools  for  allowing 
the  very  talented  students  of  the  All  City 
High  School  Orchestra.  Chorus  and  Band  to 
perform  for  this  occasion;  Mr.  Benjamin  3. 
Chancy.  Acting  Director  of  Music  and  Con- 
ductor of  the  Orchestra;  Mr.  John  L.  Motley. 
Assistant  to  Mr.  Chancy  .^nd  Conductor  of 
the  Chorus;  and  Mr.  Gabriel  Kosakoff. 
Teacher  of  Music  and  Conductor  of  the 
Band. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Today's  musical  tribute  to  Mr.  Richard 
Rodgers  opens  the  season  of  the  City  Hall 
Festival,  a  program  of  lunch-hour  enter- 
tainment for  civil  service  employees  and 
others  who  work  In  the  area  around  City 
Hall  Similar  programs  will  be  presented 
during  the  summer. 

Mayor  Undsay,  who  presented  Mr.  Rodgers 
with  the  City's  Handel  Medallion.  New  York's 
highest  cultural  award,  last  June  28  on  his 
65th  birthday,  oommented: 

•Richard  Rodgers  has  enriched  the  lives 
of  millions  of  people,  young  and  old.  for 
over  40  years. 

•His  music,  his  long  list  of  hit  songs.  Is  a 
part  of  the  American  scene  and  It  Is  espe- 
cially fltUng  that  the  City  should  launch 
Its  program  of  summer  lunch-hour  musical 
programs  with  a  tribute  to  him." 

Last  year,  two  pilot  programs  were  pre- 
sented: a  musical  tribute  to  George  Gersh- 
win on  the  30th  anniversary  of  his  death  and 
an  appearance  by  the  Esso-Trlnldad  Steel 
Band. 

The  City  Hall  Festival  was  organized  and 
Is  produced  bv  Oscar  Kanny.  Director  of  Pub- 
lic InformaUon  of  the  New  York  City  Hous- 
ing Authority.  It  Is  supported  by  private 
contributions  from  such  community  minded 
Arms  as' 

The  Bankers  Trust  Company,  the  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank.  N.  A.,  the  Chemical  Bank 
New  York  Trust  Company.  Dun  &  Brad- 
street.  Inc..  the  First  National  City  Bank,  the 
Irving  Trust  Company.  Modell's-Davega 
Stores.  Serial  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York  City  and  Chas.  P.  Young 
Company. 

Cooperating  city  agencies  Include:  the  De- 
partments of  Parks.  Public  Events.  Public 
Works  and  Sanitation:  Municipal  Broadcast- 
int;  .Svstem  ( WNYC) .  the  New  York  City 
Housing  .^uthorlty.  the  Board  of  Education, 
the  Civil  Service  Cotnmlsslon  and  the  Police 
Department. 

BIOGRAPHT  or  RICHAU)  RODCZRS 

Richard  Rodgers  has  said  that  he  cannot 
remember  a  time  when  he  did  not  want  to 
be  a  musician.  As  he  puts  It.  "What  I  am 
today  Is  what  I  have  wanted  to  be  all  my 
life  "  Ufe  as  a  musician  for  Dick  Rodgers 
may  be  said  to  have  begun  at  fourteen  with 
his  first  worda-and-muslc  composition. 
•Campflre  Days."  Now.  a  half-century  later, 
his  music  is  still  enriching  the  world's  lyric 
theatre,  and  he  still  cannot  Imagine  life 
without  music. 

Rodgers  is  a  native  New  Yorker,  born 
June  28.  1902,  the  son  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam A.  Rodgers.  He  attended  P.  S.  Number 
10  and  DeWltt  Clinton  High  School,  and  en- 
tered Columbia  University  In  1920.  a  date 
made  notable  also  for  marking  the  begin- 
ning of  his  fabled  collaboration  with  Lorenz 
Hart.  Their  personal  and  professional  asso- 
ciation lasted  for  almost  a  quarter  century 
until  Harfs  death  In  1942.  Together  they 
wrote  28  musicals  for  the  stage,  one  for  a 
nightclub  and  eight  for  the  films. 

The  history-making  team  of  Rodgers  and 
Hammersteln  was  born  with  the  milestone 
musical  play.  "Oklahoma!",  which  this  year 
celebrates  Its  25th  Anniversary.  With  his 
friend  and  partner.  Oscar  Hammersteln  2nd. 
Rodgers  wrote  nine  stage  musicals,  one  for 
television  and  one  for  films.  He  also  composed 
the  scores  for  two  prtze-wlnnlng  television 
series,  "Victory  at  Sea"  and  "Winston 
Churchill— The  Valiant  Years".  After  Ham- 
mersteln's  death.  Rodgers  set  his  hands  to 
the  words  as  well  .as  music  for  "No  Strings'*. 

In  1962  Richard  Rodgers  was  named  Presi- 
dent and  Producing  Director  of  the  Music 
Theater  of  Lincoln  Center,  a  position  which 
he  stlU  holds.  He  lives  with  hU  wife  Dorothy 
In  New  York  and  Connecticut.  They  have  two 
daughters    and   several   grandchildren. 

Last  year,  on  the  occasion  of  his  65th  birth- 
day. Richard  Rodgers  received  from  Mayor 
Lindsay  New  York  City's  highest  cultural 
honor,  the  Handel  Medallion. 
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IFrom  The  New  York  Times,  June  12,  1968] 
Rodgers  Trbated   to   Soono  or  Mttsic — 430 

STtJDENTS     SING     AND     PLAT     HlS     WORKS    AT 

Cmr  Hall 

(By  McCandllsh  Phillips) 

A  boy  from  Public  School  10  who  grew  ip 
to  be  the  fountalnhead  of  much  of  the  best 
music  of  the  American  theater  sat  In  front  cf 
City  Hall  yesterday  while  430  city  high 
school  students  played  half  of  his  career 
back  to  him. 

For  sheer  scale,  Richard  Rodgers  said  he 
had  never  seen  or  heard  anything  like  It. 

It  took  the  hitherto  unsuspected  theatri.-:U 
staging  genius  of  the  New  York  City  Housing 
Authority  to  present  Mr.  Rodgers  with  a  spec- 
tacle much  bigger  than  anything  Broadway 
has  ever  dreamed  of  mounting  for  him. 

A   HINT  or  TANGLEWOOO 

The  occasion  was  the  first  program  of  the 
second  season  of  Mayor  Lindsay's  summer- 
time innovation,  the  City  Hall  festiv.il, 
which  bravely  transforms  the  parking  area 
in  front  of  City  Hall  into  a  kind  of  asphalt 
Tanglewood.     . 

Considering  that  everything  In  the  festival 
has  to  be  begged  or  borrowed.  It  Is  no  mean 
achievement  for  it  to  be  so  grand.  The  pro- 
gram costs  the  city  nothing. 

When  Mr.  Rodgers  and  his  wife  Dorothy 
took  folding  chairs  In  the  front  row  at  12:40 
yesterday,  facing  City  Hall,  they  saw  spre.id 
before  them: 

The  200-volce  All  City  High  School  Chon-.s 
occupying  the  steps,  brightly  attired  In  sky- 
blue  robes  with  yellow  scarves.  The  chorus 
stood  under  black  and  purple  mournir.g 
bunting,  stretched  across  the  entrance 
columns  of  the  hall  for  Senator  Robert  F. 
Kennedy. 

A  narrow  aisle  cut  through  the  center  of 
the  chorus,  as  a  passageway  for  Mayor  Lind- 
say, and  continued  through  the  musicians  on 
the  broad  walk  at  the  base  of  the  steps. 

Sitting  to  the  right  of  the  aisle  was  the 
1 10-plece  All  City  High  School  Orchestra  and 
to  the  left  the  120-plece  All  City  High  School 
Band. 

LANDMARK       PERFORMANCE 

"My  music  has  been  performed  by  a  great 
number  of  symphony  orchestras."  Mr.  Rode- 
ers  remarked  after  the  65-mlnute  concert, 
"but  never  by  a  symphony  orchestra,  a  band 
a  200-volce  chorus  and  three  conductors  ..t 
the  same  time." 

The  City  Hall  Festival  Is  produced  by  Oscar 
Kanny.  director  of  information  for  the  City 
Housing  Authority,  in  his  spare  time. 

Seven  banks  In  the  City  Hall  area  ;ind 
several  stores  contribute  money  for  the  in- 
cidental expenses  of  the  festival,  which  Is  de- 
signed to  provide  summer  limch-hour  diver- 
sion for  civil  servants  and  other  workers 
there. 

About  2.500  of  them  preferred  "Carousel " 
to  hot  pastrami  yesterday.  Many  stood  for 
nearly  the  entire  concert. 

The  band,  the  chortis  and  the  orchesra 
combined  their  resources  In  a  rousing  recall 
of  five  Rodgers  and  Hammersteln  musicals. 
vwitten  In  the  second  half  of  Mr.  Rodger?s 
48-year  Broadway  career. 

PRAISES       MUSICIANSHIP 

Those  who  came  anticipating  that  "The 
King  and  I"  and  South  Pacific  would  be  ren- 
dered m  that  not-qulte-ln-unlson.  whlay 
sound  high  school  orchestras  commonly 
fchleve  were  pleased  to  hear  what  Mr. 
Rodgers  called  "an  enormously  high  degree 
of  musicianship. 

•  These  hundreds  of  kids  have  been  ed- 
ucated musically  In  the  public  school  fv=- 
tem.  the  composer  said.  'I'm  Just  stagger?d 
by  It." 

The  sky  had  the  gray  pallor  of  day-  id 
oatmeal,  and  a  threat  of  rain  hung  over  the 
occasion,  but  the  orchestra  defied  It  all  wi'h 
"June  Is  Bustln*  Out  All  Over"  from  the 
1945    "Carousel." 
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Ben  Orauer.  the  radio  announcer,  who  Is 
also  a  graduate  of  PS.  10.  was  the  master 
tif  ceremonies. 

[Prom  the  Chief.  June  21.  19681 

CrrT  Hall  Festival  Charms  Rodgers 
AND  Vice  Versa 
New   York  on  June    11   charmed   Richard 
llodgers.  who  for  48  years  has  charmed  New 
York,  the  nation  and  the  world. 

In  a  City  Hall  tribute  that  brought  the 
iamed  composer  and  his  wife.  Dorothy,  to  the 
verge  of  tears,  the  All-City  High  School  Or- 
chestra.  Band,  and  Chorus  regaled  Mr. 
Kodgers  and  a  lunch-hour  audience  of  more 
tlian  3,000  city  service  employees  and  others 
who  work  in  the  lower  Broadway  area  with  a 
\:irlety  of  tunes  from  five  of  his  greatest 
tiroadway  hits. 

Mr.  Rodgers  heard  selections  from  his 
•Carousel,"  "The  Sound  of  Music."  "The 
King  and  I."  "South  Pacific,"  and  "Okla- 
homa!." on  which  he  collaborated  with  the 
late  Lorenz  Hart  and  the  late  Oscar  Hammer- 
steln II. 

The  65-mlnute  concert  was  the  first  in 
the  second  series  of  City  Hall  Summer  Festi- 
vals, begun  last  year,  and  presented  by  Mayor 
Undsay.  The  Mayor  greeted  Mr.  Rodgers  and 
the  enthusiastic  audience.  The  Festival  was 
jiroposed  and  Is  produced  by  Oscar  Kanny. 
liirector  of  Public  Information  for  the  Hous- 
.:ie  Authority. 

rodgers  lacds  mtjsicians 
"My  music,"  Mr.  Rodgers  said  after  the 
.  oncert.  "has  been  performed  by  many  sym- 
;.hony  orchestras  but  never  by  a  symphony 
.rchestra.  a  band,  and  a  200-volce  chorus  and 
three  conductors  all  Rt  the  same  time."  He 
congratulated  them  on  "their  enormously 
high  degree  of  musicianship." 

The  llO-plece  orchestra  was  conducted  by 
iJenJamln  S.  Chancy,  Board  of  Education 
Acting  Director  of  Music,  the  120-plece  band 
•  as  led  by  John  L.  Motley.  Mr.  Chancy's  as- 
■istant.  .and  the  chorus  was  directed  by 
(rabriel  Kosakoff.  a  city  Teacher  of  Music. 

Ben  Grauer,  the  radio  announcer,  who,  like 
Mr.  Rodgers  Is  a  natlye  New  Yorker  and  also 
v.-as  graduated  from  the  old  P.S.  10,  Manhat- 
tan, where  Mr.  Rodgers  began  his  schooling, 
vas  master  of  ceremonies.  Albert  A.  Walsh, 
HA  Chairman,  chaired  the  first  event  In  the 
1968  City  Hall  Plaza  series. 

Six  banks  and  loan  associations  and  several 
nores  and  business  firms  in  the  environs  of 
City  Hall  have  made  contributions  to  support 
the  Festival. 

l:iCHARD  Rodgers  RtcEivFS  City's  Scroll 
From  Mayor  Lindsay 

The  City's  Scroll  for  Distinguished  and 
K.Kceptional  Service  will  be  presented  to  Rlch- 
.ird  Rodgers.  noted  composer,  by  Mayor  John 
V.  Lindsay  at  City  Hall  June  11th.  11:30  A.M. 
.\  concert  will  be  held  at  that  time  in  the 
City  Hall  Plaza  honoring  Mr.  Rodgers'  slxty- 
MXth  birthday. 

The  inscription  on  the  Scroll  reads  as  fol- 
;^)ws: 

City  of  New  York,  know  all  men  by  these 
rresents  that  I.  John  V.  Lindsay,  mayor  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  do  hereby  cite  for  dls- 
';ngulshed  and  exceptional  service. 

RICHAR9   RODGERS 

Eminent  and  gifted  composer,  citizen  of 
Xew  York  City,  whose  inspiring  music  and 
'.vrics  have  enraptured  the  hearts  of  all  peo- 
ple and  won  for  him  enduring  fame.  In  be- 
i.alf  of  .all  New  Yorkers  this  public  tribute 
l5  extended  on  the  occasion  of  this  City  Hall 
Concert   honoring    his    slxtv-slsth    birthday. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  city  of 
N'ew  York  to  be  affixed  this  eleventh  day  of 
June.  1968. 

(Slgaed)  John  V.  Lindsay. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  NATION'S  SHAME— OUR  NE- 
GLECT OP  INDUSTRIAL  HEALTH 
AND  SAFETY 


HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  July  2,  1968 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
last  Friday,  during  the  Labor  Subcom- 
mittee's hearing  on  S.  2864.  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act,  we  heard 
from  a  number  of  veiy  informative  wit- 
nesses. Among  these  was  Dr.  Lorin  Kerr, 
who  discussed  the  problems  of  pneumo- 
noconlosls  or  "black  lung"  disease,  so 
prevalent  in  our  coal  mines. 

Then,  on  Sunday,  the  New  York  Times 
published  an  article  on  the  same  subject, 
written  by  Joseph  Loft  us.  I  invite  the 
attention  of  all  Senators  both  to  Dr. 
Kerr's  statement  and  Mr.  Loftus"  article. 
We  in  this  country  have  too  long  ne- 
glected industrial  health  problems.  As 
Mr.  Loftus  states,  Western  European 
countries  have  done  much  to  alleviate  the 
dangerous  health  conditions  in  mines 
while  we  are  standing  still.  My  bill, 
S.  2864,  would  reverse  this  dangerous 
trend. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both  Dr. 
Kerr's  statement  before  the  subcommit- 
tee and  Mr.  Loftus'  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment  and   article  were  ordered  to   be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  Presented  by  Lorin  E.  Kerr.  M.D., 

M.P.H..  ON  S.  2864  to  the  StTBCOMMITTEE  ON 

Labor.   Senate   CoMMrrrEE   on   Labor   and 

Public  Welfare 

Mr.  Chairman.  Members  of  the  Committee: 
I  am  Lorin  E.  Kerr.  M.D.  Assistant  to  the 
Executive  Medical  Officer  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  Welfare  ant"  Retirement 
Fund;  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
and  immediate  past-President  of  the  Group 
Health  Association  of  America;  a  Dlploraate 
of  the  American  Board  of  Preventive  Medi- 
cine: a  member  of  the  Governing  Council  of 
the  American  Public  Health  Association; 
Visiting  Professor  of  Occupational  Health  at 
Howard  University  College  of  Medicine;  and 
Co-Director  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health,  an  organiza- 
tion representing  a  broad  range  of  civic,  pro- 
fessional, labor,  consumer  and  health  or- 
ganizations lending  their  support  to  the 
passage  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1968. 

I  list  these  affiliations  as  evidence  of  a  long- 
standing active  concern  with  public  health 
problems  in  general  and  occupational  health 
specifically.  I  appear  before  this  Subcom- 
mittee today  in  support  of  a  truly  national 
effort  in  occupational  health  and  safety 
which  would  be  the  result  of  the  passage  of 
the  type  of  Federal  legislation  represented 
by  both  S.  2864  and  H.R.  17748.  Such  a  na- 
tional endeavor  would  materially  enhance 
the  effectiveness  of  programs  designed  to 
meet  total  health  needs  which  ol  necessity 
includes  services  for  job-related  sickness. 

An  outstanding  example  of  this  type  of 
total  health  program  is  the  UMWA  Welfare 
and  Retirement  Fund.  Since  its  inception  m 
1946,  the  Fund  has  been  committed  to  a 
medics',  care  program  including  preventive, 
dl.ignostlc.  therapeutic,  and  rehabilitative 
services  for  all  eligible  beneficiaries.  More 
germane  to  the  purposes  of  the  hearing  to- 
day, the  Fund  has  also  always  encouraged 
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and  assisted  the  conduct  of  research  designed 
to  Identify  and  prevent  occupational  diseases, 
particularly  coal  workers'  pneumoconiosis. 
Over  the  years  the  Fund  has: 

1.  Prepared,  published  and  distributed  sum- 
maries of  available  knowledge  on  coal  work- 
ers' pneumoconiosis. 

2  Arranged  for  the  care  and  treatment  of 
beneficiaries  at  teaching  Institutions  con- 
cerned with  the  advancement  of  knowledge 
In  respiratory  dust  diseases. 

3.  Distributed  current  Information  to  phy- 
sicians as  received  from  authoritative  sources. 

4.  Stimulated  and  assisted  practicing  physi- 
cians and  research  scientists  In  recording  and 
publishing  their  reports. 

5.  Provided  drugs,  oxygen,  oxygen  equip- 
ment and  other  therapeutic  measures  for  hos- 
pital and  ambulatory  patients  suffering  from 
dust  diseases. 

6.  Assisted  in  the  planning  and  execution  of 
numerous  conferences  with  physicians  .and 
other  Interested  professional  persormel. 

7.  Arranged  for  national  and  International 
authorities  to  meet  with  the  physicians  in 
coal  mining  areas  to  acquaint  them  with  the 
latest  research  and  findings  in  this  field. 

8.  Encouraged  and  assisted  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  and  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines 
in  their  efforts  to  determine  the  prevalence 
of  occupational  dust  diseases  among  coal 
miners. 

9.  Assisted  in  the  formulation  of  state  and 
Federal  disability  policies  relative  to  these 
disease  entities. 

10.  Utilized  clinical  research  developed  In 
former  Miners  Memorial  Hospitals  to  hasten 
the  provision  of  adequate  medical  care  for 
these  diseases. 

11.  Encouraged  and  assisted  Federal  and 
state  surveys  and  studies  of  dust  diseases 
occurring  among  coal  miners. 

12.  Introduced  and  encouraged  utilization 
of  the  "International  X-Ray  Classification 
of  Coal  Workers'  Pneumoconiosis"  for  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  this  disease. 

While  the  Fund  is  proud  of  this  record,  It 
would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  its  efforts 
fall  far  short  of  what  is  needed  in  an  occu- 
pational health  problem  of  such  magnitude. 
For  example,  an  estimated  100,000  American 
coal  miners  have  x-ray  evidence  of  this  coal 
workers'  pneumoconiosis  and  we  have  no 
idea  of  how  many  others  have  impaired 
pulmonary  function  without  any  damage 
visible  on  x-ray.  I  would  add  that  the  Fund 
took  .action  on  this  disease  because  there  was 
no  action  being  taken  otherwise.  Unfortu- 
nately, much  of  the  activity  the  Fund  has 
been  able  to  stimulate  so  far  is  exceedingly 
limited  in  scope  and  resulUs.  The  Federal 
Government  should  be  playing  the  leadership 
role  in  the  entire  field  of  occupational  health 
and  safety  supported  by  both  organized 
labor  and  industry. 

This  is  the  specific  reason  for  my  support 
of  the  proposed  legislation.  Not  only  coal 
miners  but  every  American  worker  will  bene- 
fit from  the  type  of  national  research  and 
training  program  which  would  result  from 
the  proposed  Federal  legislation.  Every  worker 
would  also  benefit  from  Improved  occupa- 
tional health  and  safety  programs  in  the 
States. 

In  coal  workers'  pneumoconiosis,  a  greatly 
expanded  research  effort  is  needed  to  help 
solve  such  fundamental  questions  as  the  pre- 
cise etiological  role  of  coal  dust,  the  cause 
and  correct  assessment  of  the  respiratory  dis- 
ability, the  efficacy  of  various  therapeutic 
measiires.  and  the  sate  limit  of  coal  dust  ex- 
posure. The  truth  of  the  matter  iz  that  we 
need  to  answer  these  questions  for  practi- 
cally every  occupational  respiratory  disease 
and  the  list  is  long. 

To  those  who  suggest  that  a  study  or  a 
commission  should  determine  the  actual  need 
for  this  type  of  legLslatlon.  I  would  extend 
an  Invitation  to  accompany  me  to  hospitals 
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In  mining  areas  where  hundreds  of  miners 
are  looking  to  the  medical  profession  for  an- 
swers we  do  not  have.  These  men  are  res- 
piratory cripples.  They  cannot  worlc  because 
they  cannot  breathe.  Coal  workers'  pneumo- 
coniosis Is  a  preventable  disease  and  every 
day  that  action  Is  delayed  more  miners  will 
be  affected. 

My  personal  concern  with  occupational 
health  goes  back  to  1939  and  I  have  been 
vitally  interested  ever  since.  Based  on  my  per- 
sonal experience  In  the  field,  rewarding  at 
times  and  discouraging  far  more  often.  I 
would  like  to  address  myself  to  some  spe- 
cifics of  the  legislation  which  I  feel  woulU 
help  in  the  development  of  a  realistic  na- 
tional effort  to  protect  the  health  of  all 
Amencan  workers 

First,  I  feel  ver>'  strongly  that  only  the 
Federal  Government  can  conduct  and  sup- 
port the  In-depth,  unbiased  research  neces- 
sary for  the  development  of  realistic  health 
standards  I  do  not  mean  to  denigrate  the 
considerable  work  done  by  our  large  corpora- 
tions and  the  health  activities  which  they 
support,  but  organized  labor  will  question 
the  objectivity  of  their  studies  Just  as  bus- 
iness will  question  those  of  labor.  Further, 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Wftlfare  1«  the  agency  of  the  government 
which  should  be  solely  responsible  fur  con- 
ducting this  research  either  In  Its  own  fa- 
cilities or  through  grants  and  contracu 

3  2864  moves  m  this  direction  by  giving 
HEW  specific  responsibility  for  producing 
•criteria  enabling  the  Secretary  (of  Labor) 
to  meet  his  responsibility  for  the  formula- 
tion of  safety  and  health  standards  under 
this  Act."  I  do  not  think  that  this  goes  far 
enough.  The  Secretary  of  L<ibor  should  be 
required  to  use  tliese  criteria  or  secure  HEWs 
concurrunce  before  a  standard  Is  promul- 
gated 

The  new  House  bill,  unfortunately,  rather 
than  giving  HEW  a  role  proportionate  to  Its 
scientific  responsibilities,  throws  the  respon- 
sibility for  developing  recommendations 
which  I  Interpret  to  mean  'cnterla",  to  ad- 
visory committees  with  no  mention  of  HEW. 
I  submit  that  no  advisory  committee,  no 
matter  how  expert  its  members,  can  do  the 
kind  of  scientific  research  necessary  to  de- 
velop either  valid  criteria  or  standards.  All 
they  can  do  s  review  research  done  to  date 
which.  In  modt  cases,  will  not  be  enough.  I 
further  submit,  without  intention  to  criti- 
cize, that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  does  not 
have  available  in  his  Department,  nor 
should  he  try  to  de\e!op.  the  expertise  neces- 
sary to  review  the  recommendations  of  ad- 
visory committees,  especially  in  the  occupa- 
tional health  field 

I  reierred  earlier  in  my  tesilmony  to  the 
research  needs  In  coal  workers'  pneumoconio- 
sis which  are  not  greatly  different  from  those 
in  most  of  the  occ.ipatlonal  respiratory  dis- 
eases. All  that  an  advisory  committee  could 
do  Is  argue  whe'her  a  oroblem  -ioes  Indeed 
exist,  or  agree  that  there  is  a  need  for  more 
research.  Neither  result  woiild  contribute 
much  toward  getting  on  with  the  research 
that  is  so  desperately  needed 

My  reconimenditlons  do  not  and  should 
not  preclude  the  use  of  advisory  committees 
to  help  set  priorities,  review  on-going  research 
activities,  and  help  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in 
reviewing  HEW-developed  criteria.  I  am,  how- 
e\er,  talking  about  Federal  standards.  The 
ultimate  responsibilities  icr  them  should  rest 
with  the  two  Federal  agencies  Invclved^the 
UepHrtnieut  of  Labor  and  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

To  assure.  In  turn,  that  HEW  lives  up  to 
Us  respcnsibilliles.  I  further  recommend  that 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare be  directed  to  establish  a  national  re- 
search and  training  program  with  all  func- 
tions within  an  identitiabie  crganl'/ational 
unit  comparable  in  status  to  that  established 
for  the  control  of  air  pollution.  .All  activities 
111  HEW  relating  to  occupy tiunal  health  and 
safety    should    be    cont-.iined    in    this    unit. 
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SpeclftcBlly.  I  refer  to  the  occupational  health 
program,  the  segments  of  the  accident  pre- 
vention and  radiological  health  programs  that 
relate  to  the  industrial  environment,  the 
environmental  health  sciences  research  unit 
and  the  Federal  employees  occupational 
health  program  And  finally.  I  suggest  that 
the  Congress  Join  with  the  interested  pro- 
fessional health  organizations  to  do  every- 
thing in  its  power  to  assure  that  such  an 
important  unit  be  led  and  manned  by  pro- 
feitsionals  of  the  highest  calibre. 

The  type  of  national  effort  envisioned  by 
the  bills  under  your  consideration  Is  long 
overdue  recognition  of  the  need  to  resolve 
the  occupational  health  and  safety  problems 
confronting  the  nation  today.  The  passage  of 
t'lls  legislation  is  an  essential  step  in  assur- 
ing the  prevention  and  early  detection  of 
job-related  sickness.  The  combination  of 
these  activities  with  the  medical  care  pro- 
grams secured  by  collectively  bargained  wage 
agreements  will  for  the  first  time  provide  the 
mechanism  to  meet  the  total  health  needs  of 
.America's  employed  citizens.  The  20-year  ex- 
perience of  the  UMWA  Welfare  and  Retire- 
ment Fund  in  providing  high  quality  com- 
prehensive medical  care  clearly  Indicates  the 
need  for  a  national  program  to  clarify  and 
establish  diagnostic  and  preventive  criteria 
for  occupational  Illnesses.  This  would  be  of 
immeasurable  assistance  In  containing  or 
moderating  the  rising  costs  of  medical  care 
experienced  by  all  union-sponsored  health 
programs.  Current  national  programs  are  un- 
fortunately limited  to  providing  care  for 
existing  Illnesses  and  injuries.  Of  equal 
magnitude  is  the  need  to  develop  programs 
and  provide  funds  eseential  for  the  preven- 
tion .iiid  eradication  of  occupational  hazards, 
tlie  effects  of  which  are  frequently  related  to 
the  development  and  aggravation  of  an  un- 
known number  of  chronic  diseases. 

We  who  are  deeply  concerned  with  occupa- 
tional health  are  acutely  aware  that  earlier 
programs  were  limited  and  ineffectual.  It  is  a 
sorry  worrisome  reality  for  example,  that  the 
silicosis  control  program  advocated  in  1937 
by  the  First  National  Conference  on  SlllcoeLs 
was.  in  the  main,  never  Implemented.  Many 
words  were  spoken  and  some  good  concepts 
were  developed,  but  little  action  has  ensued. 
Today,  the  coal  miner  is  disttubed  and  fear- 
ful that  these  patterns  of  the  past  will  con- 
tinue for  another  30  years. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  views  on  this  essential  legislation. 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times.  June  30,  1968) 

"Black  Lung"  Fi-ActrES  Minebs  in  Soft  Coal 
Industhy 

t  By  Joseph  A.  Lof tus ) 

Washington.  June  29. — The  booming  soft 
coal  industry  is  recruiting  young  miners 
while  "black  lung,"  a  preventable  disease 
caused  by  coal  dust  inhalation.  Is  disabling 
and  killing  thousands  in  its  work  force. 

This  is  known  to  the  Oovernment,  to  the 
coal  operators,  and  to  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers But  practically  nothing  has  been  done 
atHjut  it. 

The  United  States  Public  Health  Ser\lce 
completed  a  study  of  the  disease's  prevalence 
among  miners  two  years  ago  and  referred  its 
finuings  to  the  Department  of  Interior,  which 
includes  the  Department  of  Mines. 

But  the  department  remained  silent  until 
Ralph  Nader,  best  known  for  his  Interest  in 
.iutomoblle  safety,  opened  the  issue  recently. 

Secretary  Stewart  L.  Udall  then  acknowl- 
edged that  although  the  disease  had  been 
recognized  for  many  years  as  a  serious 
health  problem  in  the  coal  mining  industry, 
we  ha\e  moved  very  slowly  toward  corrective 
measures.  It  is  clear  that  the  demonstrated 
incidence  of  this  itisidlous  and  Irreversible 
malady  warrants  most  serious  concern." 

TI.IING    IS    CSlTlC.^L 

X-rays  do  not  always  reveal  the  early  pres- 
ence  of   coal    miner's    pneumoconiosis,    the 
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medical  term  for  black  lung.  If  the  victim 
discovers  the  ailment  in  time,  and  withdraws 
from  the  dust  hazard,  he  can  be  saved. 

Continued  exposure  brings  on  emphysema 
or  heart  failure  or  both,  and  the  victim  gasp.s 
for  air  after  slight  exertion  He  may  develop 
psychological  and  gastrointestinal  disturb- 
ances, or  pneumonia,  cr  tuberculosis.  A  fatal 
heart  attack  may  mercifully  save  him  from 
asphyxia. 

Dr  1  E  Buff,  a  Charleston,  W  Va  .  cardi- 
ologist, said  that  as  many  as  80  per  cent  ^■t 
the  nation's  120.000  soft  coal  miners  mieht 
have  black  lung  to  some  degree. 

He  said  the  Social  Security  disability  re- 
tirement records  in  West  Virginia  showed  ,i 
ratio  of  one  case  of  emphysema  to  one  <  : 
heart  disease  Black  lung  is  not  a  compieii- 
sable  occupational  disease  except  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  Alabama. 

The  Federal  Mine  Safety  .Act  restricts  du-f 
only  If  It  Is  an  explosion  hazard.  The  l.r.v 
Is  not  concerned  with  the  medical  aspect,  but 
the  United  Mine  Workers  Union  and  the 
operators,  by  agreement,  could  write  dii.s' 
restrictions    into    the    mine   safety   code. 

Dr.  Buff  said  his  inquiries  among  manu- 
facturers Indicated  that  a  miner  could  he 
equipped  with  an  oxygen  tank  and  mask  fci 
about  $130  The  operators,  he  said,  have 
spurned  his  suggestion  as  too  costly.  The 
union  appears  to  share  th.»t  view. 

At  a  recent  Charleston  hearing  held  by  tin 
state's  Antl-PoUutlon  Commission.  Charles 
A.  Tutwiler,  a  coal  company  witness,  tola 
Dr.  Buff,  a  member  of  the  commission  i  "Yo" 
have  not  told  these  people  that,  as  far  .:^ 
medical  science  is  concerned,  the  causes  .  : 
the   disease   emphysema   i-s    unknown." 

Dr  Buff  replied:  This  is  because  a  grea 
many  people  have  the  PBP's,  which  Is  calleu 
pocket  abook  persuasion,  and  these  peopio 
cannot  see  anything  but  the  economy.  But 
scientists,  sir,  will  say  when  a  man  work* 
In  a  coal  mine  at  dust  100  times  the  pol- 
lution of  the  Kanawha  (Charleston)  Valley, 
that  his  chances  of  developing  emphysem.i 
are  tremendotis." 

Michael  Wldman,  of  the  United  Mli-.e 
Workers'  marketing  staff,  told  the  same  hear- 
ing: "It  may  seem  easy  to  say  to  a  coal  oper- 
ator, do  this  or  do  not  do  that:  it  may  bo 
easy  to  pass  regulations  and  edicts,  to  dic- 
tate what  can  and  cannot  be  done,  but  i: 
will  not  be  quite  so  appealing  to  face  the 
human  debris  that  a  declining  coal  Indusirv 
will  leave  In  Its  wake." 

Dr.  Buff  said  a  booming  coal  Industry  was 
leaving  human  debris  in  its  wake.  He  said  the 
industry  had  been  recruiting  miners  in  some 
high  schools  not  far  from  Charleston,  and  1;? 
asked  for  permission  to  tell  the  students 
about  the  health  hazards  of  mining. 

The  worst  dust  hazard  occurs  at  the  face  ot 
the  coal,  where  a  powerful  machine  cuts  Into 
the  vein.  Water  sprays  on  the  coal  face,  and 
forced  ventilation  of  the  mines  reduces  the 
dust  concentration  and  explosion  hazard. 
But  medical  .sources  say  these  precautions  do 
not  overcome  health  hazards. 

•We  are  experimenting  all  the  time  with 
better  sprays."  said  George  C.  Trevorrow. 
safety  director  of  the  Bituminous  Coal  Oper- 
ators .Association. 

He  Insists  that  conditions  are  far  better 
than  they  were  when  the  miner  and  his 
laborer  shoveled  coal  and  debris  aboard  mine 
cars.  But  Dr.  Buff,  born  and  bred  in  Charles- 
ton, said  that  "dust  in  the  mines  Is  the  same 
as  30  years  ago." 

Dr.  Murray  C.  Brown,  who  directed  the 
PubMc  Health  Service's  prevalence  study. 
said:  At  this  point  In  the  progress  of  the 
study  of  coal  workers'  pneumoconiosis,  we 
cannot  «;ay  with  absolute  certainty  what  nil 
the  factors  are  which  may  have  a  bearing  on 
thi?  disease  process.  However,  the  findings 
here  in  the  United  States  and  the  European 
experience  demonstrate  that  exposure  to  ccnl 
dust  Is  closely  associated  with  the  disease." 
"According  to  the  study,  then,  years  under- 
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ground  is  probably  tne  crucial  factor  in  the 
development  of  coal  workers'  pneumoconiosis. 
The  longer  a  miner  has  been  exposed  to  coal 
dust,  the  more  likely  he  Is  to  develop  the 
disease." 

Dr.  Lorln  E.  Kerr,  assistant  to  the  medical 
officer  of  the  United  Mine  Workers'  Welfare 
and  Retirement  Fund,  said  in  a  paper  about 
a  year  ago  that  the  coal  workers'  lung  disease 
could  be  prevented  and  '•with  the  application 
of  adequate  control  measures  could  be 
eliminated.' 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON— A  GREAT 
CONSERVATION  PRESIDENT 


HON.  RICHARD  FULTON 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  2,  1968 

Ml".  PULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, last  Saturday,  President  Johnson 
traveled  to  Nashville.  Tenn.,  to  speak  at 
the  dedication  of  the  J.  Percy  Priest  proj- 
ect, a  great  work  of  conservation  in  my 
State.  This  project  will  provide  flood  pro- 
tection, electric  power,  a  reliable  water 
supply,  and  18,000  acres  of  natural  beauty 
for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  millions  of 
people. 

The  President's  address  was  a  fervent 
plea  to  .save  America  the  beautiful  for 
future  generations.  He  closed  his  remarks 
with  these  words: 

...  let  us  use  our  time — use  it  to  build 
a  nation;  use  it  to  heal  the  wounds;  use  it  to 
help  establish  a  world  of  peace,  beauty,  pleas- 
ure, order  and  opportunity  for  every  boy  and 
girl  in  the  world. 

I  insert  the  President's  inspiring  re- 
marks in  the  Recobd  : 


Remarks  of  the  President  at  the  Dedica- 
tion or  THE  J.  Percy  Priest  Project,  Nash- 
ville. Tenn. 

Governor  Ellington,  Senator  Gore,  Con- 
gressman Pulton,  Congressman  .\nderson. 
Congressman  Blanton.  Mayor  Briley,  my  dear 
friend  Mrs.  Priest,  her  daughter,  ladies  and 
gentlemen : 

Of  my  old  and  dear  friend.  Governor 
Ellington,  may  I  say  that  you  liave  one  of 
the  most  able,  loyal  and  dedicated  public 
servants  that  I  have  ever  known. 

On  the  platform  Is  my  long-time  colleague 
in  the  United  States  Senate.  Albert  Gore.  We 
have  been  through  a  great  deal  together,  and 
he  has  always  represented  his  State,  his  Na- 
tion, and  served  his  country  with  a  great 
ability,  honor  and  distinction. 

Mayor  Briley,  the  first  mayor  of  the  Greater 
Nashville  Metropolitan  Government,  is  na- 
tionally recognized  amongst  the  city  govern- 
ments throughout  this  land. 

Congressman  Richard  Fulton  has  so  well 
represented  this  District  since  1963.  and  has 
been  a  wonderful  and  fine  successor  to  the 
Congressional  seat  once  held  by  beloved 
Percv  Priest 

In  Washington,  we  have  some  arm  twisters, 
and  Dick  Pulton  did  a  little  arm  twisting  of 
his  own  to  get  us  down  here  today. 

He  said.  "Mr.  President.  I  know  that  you 
have  a  heavy  schedule,  but  I  want  you  to  see 
for  yourself  "a  living  example  of  the  new  con- 
servation that  we  have  been  working  so  hard 
for  in  the  Nation.  I  want  you  to  come  to 
Tennessee  to  see  it." 

Congressman  Bill  Anderson  is  with  us  to- 
day. He  has  served  his  country  as  warrior  and 
statesman  in  the  fine  tradition  of  Tennessee. 
In  Congressman  Blanton,  Tennessee  has 
sent  to  the  90th  Congress  a  young  man  who 
has  rapidly  gained  the  respect  and  admira- 


tion of  his  colleagues.  We  know  he  has  a  fine 
future  before  him. 

To  Mrs.  Priest,  I  want  to  say  how  much  the 
country  has  missed  the  solid  wisdom  of  her 
late  and  her  great  husband. 

I  wanted  to  be  here  today  because  this 
dam  was  named  for  him.  I  served  with  him 
for  many  years,  and  I  had  great  respect  and 
affection  for  Percy  Priest. 

I  want  also  to  pay  tribute  to  three  out- 
standing former  Governors  of  Tennessee  who 
honor  us  with  their  presence. 

TVA  could  not  have  become  a  reality  with- 
out the  dedicated  efforts  of  Governor  Brown- 
ing, Governor  Cooper,  and  Governor  Cle- 
ments. 

Also  here  on  the  platform  is  my  dear,  old 
friend  Hub  Walters,  with  whom  I  served  in 
the  United  States  Senate  when  he  repre- 
sented Tennessee. 

Tliough  this  is  not  a  political  affair,  I 
trust  no  one  will  demand  equal  time  if  I 
happen  to  mention  that  Hub  is  presently 
doing  a  fine  Job  as  a  Democratic  National 
Committeeman  from  Tennessee. 

Though  our  friend  Joe  Evins  could  not 
be  here  today— we  are  sorry  he  is  ill— he  has 
sent  his  lovely  daughter  Mary  to  represent 
him. 

His  state  and  his  country  are  proud  of  Con- 
gressman Evins'  service  as  Chairman  of  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business. 
Finally,  I  would  like  to  introduce  another 
Tennessean. 

All  of  you  should  be  very  proud  of  him. 
All  Tennessee  should  be  proud  of  nlm.  I 
brought  him  with  me  from  Washington  to- 
day. He  doesn't  know  what  I  am  about  to  say. 
i  am  now  naming  a  native  .son  of  Ten- 
nessee, Marine  Lieutenant  Colonel  Haywood 
Smith,  of  Memphis,  as  the  Armed  Forces  Aide 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Colonel  Smith  will  succeed  Colonel  James 
U.  Cross,  recently  promoted  to  General  and 
assigned  to  a  fighter  squadron. 

Colonel  Smith  has  been  .a  Marine  Aide 
since  1964.  He  has  served  with  the  United 
States  Marines  since  1953.  and  he  has  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  fighter  pilot  and  as 
a  most  able  administrator  during  his  military 
career. 

He  is  a  graduate  of  Memphis  State  Uni- 
versity. 

His  President  and  his  country  are  very 
proud  of  him. 

The  project  we  are  dedicating  has  many 
purposes. 

It  will  protect  your  homes  and  your  fami- 
lies against  the  ravages  of  flood. 

It  will  provide  the  additional  electric  power 
that  the  growing,  historic  city  of  Nashville 
needs  in  order  to  prosper  and  to  attract  new 
industries. 

It  will  store  water  for  periods  of  drought. 
But  most  important— to  me,  at  least — it 
will  create  a  beautiful  new  recreation  area 
within  ten  miles  of  the  very  center  of  this 
historic  city  of  Nashville.  It  is  a  perfect  ex- 
ample of  the  new  conservation:  18,000  acres 
of  unspoiled  nature,  within  easy  driving  dis- 
tance of  a  half-million  people,  for  boating, 
camping,  hiking  and  swimming. 

Natural  "oeauty  is  a  priceless  asset — and  it 
has  become  harder  and  more  costly  to  pre- 
serve with  each  passing  year. 

The  great  conservationists  of  another  gen- 
eration did  preserve  for  us  some  of  the  scenic 
wonders  of  the  American  West.  President 
Theodqre  Roosevelt  and  Gififord  Pinchot 
fought  with  all  of  their  strength  to  save 
Just  a  small  portion  of  those  open  spaces 
and  those  xmtouched  forests. 

But  today,  most  Americans  do  not  live  near 
those  great  Western  parks  out  yonder,  and 
not  everyone  can  afford  to  travel  across  half 
a  continent  to  visit  Wyoming,  Montana  and 
other  Western  States. 

Tlie  New  Conservation,  therefore,  must 
'-oncern  Itself  with  all  the  people  of  all 
America.  We  can  no  longer  go  In  search  of 


far  horizons  while  we  neglect  the  land  that 
Is  under  oxir  feet. 

We  can  no  longer  accept  the  unsightly 
and  destructive  scars  of  modern  civilization. 
This  is  not  u  question  of  coming  to  terms 
with  civilization.  It  is  a  question  of  con- 
trolling and  directing  its  spread,  so  that  ulti- 
mate values  are  not  lost  in  satisfying  Imme- 
diate needs  for  land. 

We  can  have  a  new  conservation  In  our 
land^a  conservation  which  preserves  the 
pleasures  but  avoids  the  pitfalls  and  pollu- 
tions of  modern  society. 

Our  New  Conservation  must  build  on  a 
new  principle:  bringing  natvire  closer  to  the 
people. 

That  has  been  my  goal  since  I  became 
President.  Along  with  peace  In  the  world  and 
progress  at  home,  there  is  no  legacy  that  I 
would  rather  leave  than  a  permanent  pro- 
gram of  real  con.servatlon  for  this  Nation. 

That  is  not  Just  my  dream.  It  is  happening. 
It  Is  happening  right  here  today  in  Tennes- 
see. It  is  coming  true  all  over  this  Nation.  In 
my  time  as  President,  we  have  had  three  of 
the  most  con.servatlon-mlnded  Congresses 
of  any  time  In  our  history. 

The  Tennessee  Delegation,  led  by  your 
Senior  Senator,  Albert  Gore,  has  been  in  the 
forefront  of  all  conservation  legislation. 

We  have  already  passed  138  bills  to  restore 
and  preserve  the  beauty  of  America.  That  is 
an  average  of  more  than  two  and  one-half 
conservation  bills  fcr  every  month  of  my 
Presidency.  And  we  have  42  more  con.serva- 
tlon Wlls  awaiting  action  in  the  Congre.ss 
right  now. 

We  need  to  p:i.'=s  all  of  these  42  bills.  Six 
of  them  are  in  the  balance.  The  Congress  is 
today  tonsiderir.g  six  major  legislative  mea- 
surer, that  can  brir.R  new  beauty  and  new 
pleasure  to  our  peopii- — is  well  as  bring  new 
riches  to  (lur  N:'tion 

The  Congress  should  piiss  these  six  iJill.s 
now.  without  delay: 

The  Redw<«Hi  N:itional  Park  Bill. 
Tlie  Scenic  Rivers  Bill. 
The  Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  Bill 
The  amendments  to  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act 

The  Northern  Cascades  National  Park  Bill, 
.^nd.    linally,    the   bill    to   establish   a    re;il 
N.'.tlonal  Water  Commission. 

The  Congress  has  already  rerogiilzed  the 
importance  and  urgency  of  these  bills.  Each 
of  them  is  in  a  .-tage  <<f  final  action  now. 

So  I  ask  the  Congress  today— in  the  name 
of  you.  and  in  the  name  of  our  people — to 
proceed  to  final  pa.ssage  of  this  legislation 
without  delay. 

When  I  took  office,  we  v.ero  losing  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  :.creK  every  year  to  the 
bulldozers. 

Today,  we  are  actually  reclaiming  more 
land  tlian  we  are  losing. 

1.1  miUicn  .teres  were  recl:'imed  in  1965. 

1.2  million  acres  in  196C. 
1.7  million  acres  in  1967, 
That  is  a  little  over  4  million  acres.  That  is 

more    than    the   combined   .ireas   of   Yello-*'- 
.stnne,  Yosemite  ..nd  Ol.icier  National  Parks. 

Those  4  million  acres  will  all  be  »nthi;i  an 
easy  dav';:  linvc  of  tens  of  millions  of  our 
pconle. 

But  providing  .sea.^hores.  lakcshores  and 
parks  is  not  enough.  The  land  that  we  use  for 
living  and  working  is  i:i  danger,  too. 

Rivers  that  were  once  carriers  of  commerce 
are  no-.v  carriers  of  direase. 

Lakes  that  have  served  every  generation 
of  Americans  are  now  being  destroyed  in  a 
lifetime. 

The  air  that  gives  life  to  us  all  now  threat- 
ens our  health  and  it  chokes  our  cities  with 
pollution. 

Our  search  fcr  minerals  continues  to  scni 
and  ravage  "he  surface  of  the  earth. 

These  are  the  sordid  by-products  of  civil- 
ization that  we  must  correct. 

You  know  the  problem  better  than  most 
people  know  it,  iicre  in  Tennessee,  Flying 
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here  this  morning  T  saw  the  ravagea  of  prog- 
ress—In the  mldat  of  the  most  beauUful 
scenery  that  any  nation  could  ever  boaat. 
I  saw  the  strip  mines  .  .  .  the  slag  and  the 
rusted  cars  in  the  streams  .  .  .  the  naked  and 
the  ugly  hillsides. 

But  I  have  seen  something  else  that  gives 
me  great  hope.  I  have  seen  what  the  people 
of  Tennessee  have  done,  what  they  are  doing, 
and  what  they  can  do  In  the  future. 

It  was  Just  four  years  ago  last  month 
that  I  first  came  to  Tennessee  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  your  great  Oovernor — Buford  El- 
lington— as  President  of  the  United  States. 
I  saw  for  myself  the  plight  of  a  proud  and 
a  productive  people. 

In  1964.  Eastern  Tennessee — an  area  Just 
a  stone's  throw  from  here — was  the  symbol 
of  the  Appalachian  problem  Today,  It  Is  the 
symbol  of  Appalachian  progress 

Since  I  signed  the  Appalachian  Act  In 
1965.  employment  in  Eastern  Tennessee  has 
gone  up  nearly  seven  percent — 68  percent. 
Compare  that  to  the  national  rate.  In  the 
national  rate  as  a  whole,  employment  has 
gone  up  not  seven  percent,  but  up  about  five 
percent — 5.1.  You  have  gone  up  seven  per- 
cent and  the  rest  of  the  Nation  has  gone  up 
only  flva  percent. 

But  tba  important  part  of  this  story  Is 
not  told  by  statistics  or  by  laws  passed  In 
Washington.  It  Is  measured  by  the  energy  and 
the  hope  of  the  people  who  live  here. 

I  appeal  to  all  of  you  today  to  help  us 
save  what  U  best  and  most  beautiful  In  our 
lives — and  otir  country.  I  ask  you  to  set 
an  example  for  the  entire  Nation.  And  I  have 
faith  that  you  will  do  this  because  you  un- 
derstand so  well  that — as  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  once  said,  "It  Is  not  what  we  have 
that  will  make  us  a  great  nation,  but  the 
way  In  which  we  use  what  we  have." 

Years  of  stubborn,  dedicated  effort  He 
behind  our  great  achievements  in  conser- 
vation. This  Is  the  case,  for  example.  In 
education,  in  health.  In  housing.  In  race 
relations. 

The  same  Is  true  of  foreign  policy. 

The  non-proliferation  treaty,  which  will  be 
signed  In  the  White  House  on  Monday  and 
sent  to  the  ."ienate.  Is  such  an  achievement. 
We  have  been  working  towards  that  treaty 
for  more  than  four  years.  Along  with  the 
Atmospheric  Test  Ban  Treaty,  It  stands  as 
a  monument  to  the  proposition  that  men 
are  determined  to  control  the  dangers  of  the 
nuclear  age— Instead  of  being  destroyed  by 
them. 

But  more  is  required.  We  must  now  turn  to 
a  task  at  least  equally  complex  and  difficult: 
to  bring  under  control  in  this  world  the  nu- 
clear arms  race — offensive  and  defensive 
weapons — In  ways  which  do  not  endanger 
the  security  of  the  United  States,  our  allies, 
or  others. 

It  would  be  easy  for  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  to  continue  on  the  present 
course  of  piling  weapon  system  on  weapon 
system,  diverting  billions  upon  billions  of 
dollars,  while  adding  nothing  to  the  security 
of  either  country. 

The  time  Is  now  at  hand  to  And  security 
in  :i  more  rational  way. 

I  iiope  to  have  you  Join  me  when  I  say  more 
lo  the  Nation  and  to  the  world  on  this  Im- 
portant   subject    Monday    morning,    next. 

You  and  I.  my  friends.  live  In  a  time  of 
peril  as  well  as  a  time  of  hope.  But  that  has 
always  been  true  of  this  land — this  land 
which  was  really  conceived  In  hope  and  peril. 

We  have  never  been  satisfied  and  we  have 
never  rested. 

More  than  a  century  ago.  Emerson,  said  of 
our  young  Innd:  "This  time,  like  every  other 
time.  Is  a  good  one  U  we  but  know  how  to 
use  It." 

So,  my  friends,  of  Tennes&ce,  I  would  close 
by  saying  let  us  use  our  time — use  It  to 
build  a  nation;  use  It  to  heal  the  wounds,  use 
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It  to  help  establish  a  world  of  peace,  beauty, 
pleasure,    order   and    opportunity    for    every 
boy  and  girl  in  the  world. 
Thank  you. 


July  2,  1968 


PUBLIC  TEACHING  SERVICE  OP 
MISS  HANNA  PEARLSTINE 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or  sotrm  Carolina 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  2.  196S 

Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
teaching  profession  is  one  of  the  highest 
calhngs  a  person  can  follow.  As  a  former 
teacher  and  school  superintendent,  it  is 
my  honor  today  to  invite  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  the  distinguished  career  of 
Miss  Hanna  Pearlstlne.  of  Columbia, 
S.C.  who  retired  last  May  after  40  years 
of  service  to  Columbia  High  School. 

Miss  Pearlstlne  is  one  of  those  gifted 
people  who  has  the  ability  to  challenge 
and  inspire  young  people.  Her  excellence 
as  a  teacher  is  well  known  throughout  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  and  thousands 
of  students  she  has  influenced  down 
through  the  years  are  better  citizens  to- 
day because  of  her  deep  dedication. 

There  are  also  other  outstanding 
teachers  in  Columbia,  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  and  throughout  the  Nation.  In 
fact,  at  Columbia  High  School,  Miss  Alice 
Carter  is  retiring  after  many  years  in 
our  public  schools  and  she,  like  Miss 
Pearlstlne,  has  rendered  a  wonderful 
service  to  her  students.  Many  of  our 
teachers  deserve  more  recognition  for 
their  efforts. 

The  high  esteem  in  which  Miss  Pearl- 
stlne. Miss  Carter,  and  other  teachers 
are  held  is  reflected  in  several  editorials 
and  articles  which  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Elxtensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Columbia  (S.C.)   High  School  HI 

Life,  May  29,  1968) 

QaATrruDE 

We  students  never  realize  until  after  a 
course  how  much  teachers  mean  to  us  and 
how  much  they  work  and  sacrifice  to  give  us 
the  best  of  themselves.  Sometimes  as  much 
as  we'd  like  to.  going  to  a  teacher  to  say 
"Thank  you"  seems  like  the  end  of  tha  world. 
The  fear  Is  overwhelming.  And  yet  who  de- 
serves to  be  thanked  more  than  the  woman 
or  man  who  really  made  you  learn  that  sci- 
ence or  math  or  EnglUh?  Two  Columbia 
H!gh  School  teachers  who  have  dedicated 
themselves  to  teenagers  rate  a  very  special 
expression  of  gratitude  at  this  time,  for  they 
are  retiring  from  the  teaching  profession. 

Miss  Hannah  Pearlstlne,  history  teacher, 
has  been  a  tinlque  experience  for  everyone 
who  has  attended  one  of  her  classes.  Her  wit 
Is  as  sharp  as  .i  razor's  edge,  and  combined 
with  her  Infallible  knowledge  of  history, 
makes  every  class  enjoyable.  The  "checkups" 
she  gives  are  hard,  but  difficulty  is  necessary 
for  challenge.  Initiative  Is  Miss  Pearlstlne's 
middle  name.  She  gives  her  students  history 
as  she  gives  loy. 

Miss  Alice  B.  Carter's  Senior  English  course 
has  been  dreaded  by  many  students.  Those 
who  survive  her  class — and  most  do — feel 


within  themselves  an  emotion  of  deepest  re- 
spect for  Miss  Carter,  however.  They  see 
through  her  tests  and  term  papers  to  the 
wonderful  woman  who  cares  for  each  of  her 
students.  She  has  the  talent  to  Instill  a  love 
of   literature   Into   almost   anyone. 

And  so,  to  these  two  very  good  women,  we. 
the  students  of  Columbia  High,  gratefully 
give  our  love  and  respect.  We  know  that  thl.s 
school  term  does  not  mark  the  end  of  their 
Influence  on  us.  for  friends  never  forget  each 
other.  Miss  Carter  and  Miss  Pearlstlne,  we 
thank  you  for  your  guidance  and  teaching 
May  you  always  remain  In  our  memories. 
Ood  bless  and  keep  you. 


July  2,  1968 
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I  Prom  the  Columbia  (SO  High  School  Ht 

Ufe.  May  29.  19681 

Misses     Carter,     Pearlstine     Honored    fop. 

Service 

Miss  Alice  B.  Carter  has  receU-ed  the  second 
annual  Key  Club  Teacher  of  the  Year  Award 

This  Award  Is  based  solely  on  the  teacher' 
performance  and  ability  as  a  classroom  lii- 
st  rue  tor. 

Miss  Carter  received  her  bachelor  of  arts 
degree  from  Randolph-Macon,  and  she  com- 
pleted a  master's  degree  at  the  University  o: 
South  Carolina. 

Of  her  philosophy  of  education,  Miss  Car- 
ter has  said:  I  try  to  help  each  pupil  to  de- 
velop to  his  full  potential  and  to  make  each 
one  feel  that  I  am  his  friend.  On  the  othe." 
hand,  I  have  little  patience  with  pupils  who 
waste  time  and  expect  all  honors  and  grades 
simply  to  fall  into  their  laps.  I  want  my 
pupils  to  have  pride  in  doing  things  wel. 
and  to  feel  that  they  are  making  progress  ii. 
every  line  of  endeavor. 

I  feel  that  teachers  and  pupils  should  plan 
together  and  that  usually  an  Informal  class- 
room attitude  Is  more  conducive  to  learnin.- 
than  strict  formality.  Whenever  possible.  : 
encourage  pupils  to  engage  In  at  least  a  few 
actlvltlea  as  well  as  to  do  reasonably  well  or. 
their  school  work.  Most  of  all,  though  I  want 
my  pupils  to  like  me,  I  am  much  more  con- 
cerned that  they  should  feel  that  I  am  fair." 

Besides  teaching  English,  Miss  Carter  has 
been  a  member  of  the  National  Honor  So- 
ciety advisory  board,  and  has  been  advisor  o: 
both  the  Columbian  and  Hi-Life. 

Miss  Carter  was  given  a  sliver  tray  and  a 
825  certificate  by  the  CHS  Key  Club. 

NHS  HONORARn;M 

Miss  Hannah  Pearlstlne  has  been  named  .  -- 
an  Honorary  Member  of  the  Estelle  W.  P.ir- 
rott  Chapter  of  the  National  Honor  Society. 

Awarding  honorary  membership  for  thi- 
flrst  time,  the  chapter  cited  Miss  Pearlstlne 
for  her  service  to  the  school  and  for  her  heir 
as  a  member  of  the  NHS  advisory  board. 

Miss  Pearlstlne  received  a  B.A.  from  Con- 
verse College  and  an  MA.  from  the  Unlversitv 
of  South  CaroMna.  She  has  done  further 
graduate  work  at  Columbia  University. 

Miss  Pearlstlne  received  the  Key  Club 
Teacher  of  the  Year  Award  last  year. 

The  Honor  Society  gave  Miss  Pearlstlne  .i;. 
NHS  charm  to  commemorate  her  honorary 
membership. 

FOR   SERVICE 

Miss  Pearlstlne  has  taught  history  and  has 
served  as  advisor  of  both  the  International 
Relations  and  Palmetto  Trails  Clubs. 

Executive  Council  has  honored  both  Miss 
Carter  and  Miss  Pearlstlne  lor  giving  forty 
years  of  service  to  Coiuinbla  High  School. 
Both  of  these  teachers  will  be  retiring  from 
the  CHS  faculty  at  the  end  of  this  school 
year. 

In  recognition  of  their  accomplishments, 
the  Council  presented  each  teacher  with  .i 
plaque  bearing  an  Old  English  C  and  the 
inscription:  With  appreciation  lor  mativ 
years  of  devoted  service  to  Columbia  Higi"- 
School,  presented  by  the  Student  Body,  May 
28,  1968." 


IProm  the  Columbia  (B.C.)  Record,  June  1, 
19681 

COLUMBIA  TKACHtRS  GET  "ENGLISH  C's" 

Two  Columbia  High  School  teachers  have 
been  presented  Old  English  C's  for  their 
contributions  to  the  school. 

The  two  are  Miss  Alice  B.  Carter  and  Miss 
Hannah  Pearlstlne,  both  of  whom  are  re- 
tiring this  year  after  more  than  40  years  of 
service  In  education. 

They  were  presented  the  awards  along  with 
flowers  given  by  former  students  In  an 
awards  ceremony  at  the  school  this  week. 

Awards  and  scholarships  were  also  pre- 
sented to  students. 

The  awards  are:  Carolyn  Wooten,  home 
economics  and  Future  Homemakers  of  Amer- 
ica sterling  silver  homemaklng  award;  James 
R  Clamp,  Key  Club  Scholarship;  Charmalne 
Jacobs,  National  Honor  Society  scholarship; 
Sarah  Derrick,  William  Thurmond  Dreher 
Memorial  Scholarship  and  nursing  scholar- 
ship given  by  Tuberculosis  Association  and 
Forest  Lake  Woman's  Club;  Vlckl  Taylor, 
Anchor  Club  scholarship;  David  Smith.  Alice 
C.  Babcock  Mathematics  Award. 

Also.  Richard  Harry  Green,  Bausch  and 
Lomb  honorary  science  award;  Mike  Shell, 
National  Merit  Scholarship  to  Cornell;  Mike 
Shell.  Emily  Zelgler,  Jimmy  Gleaton.  Nation- 
al Merit  finalists;  David  Smith  and  Jimmy 
Gleaton  grant-loans  from  the  University  of 
south  Carolina;  David  Smith,  two  Elks- 
.scholarshlps;  Donnle  Brazell  and  Carleen 
Regal.  University  of  South  Carolina  distribu- 
tive education  scholarship  In  marketing;  Ray 
Martin,  baseball  grant-in-aid  Spartanburg 
Junior  College;  Rudy  Ritchie,  half  scholar- 
ship in  basketball,  Spartanburg  Junior  Col- 
lege. 

Also,  Rudy  Ritchie  and  Sarah  Derrick, 
American  Legion  scholarship  medal;  Char- 
malne Jacobs,  outstanding  business  student 
and  Elks  Club  leadership  award;  Richard 
Green.  Elks  scholarship. 


RIOT  INSURANCE  AND  LAW 
ENFORCEMENT 


HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  1,  1968 
Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  J.  H.  Blades, 
of  Houston,  Tex.,  delivered  a  remarkable 
address  before  the  Special  Conference  on 
Government  and  Insurance,  sponsored  by 
the  American  Management  Association, 
at  New  York  City  on  May  14.  1968.  Mr. 
Blades  pointed  up  very  clearly  the  inter- 
lelationship  of  two  false  premises— false 
premises  which  have  wide  currency  in 
our  countiT  today.  First.  Mr.  Blades  lays 
to  rest  for  all  of  us,  any  notion  that  some 
new  Federal  measures  will  make  it  pos- 
sible to  insure  financial  losses  from  riots 
at  reasonable  rates.  Insuring  against  the 
lesults  without  dealing  with  the  problem 
makes  no  real  sense. 

Second,  Mr.  Blades  points  out  how  the 
desire  not  to  commit  some  cruel  or  difS- 
cult  actions-  in  order  to  quell  civil  dis- 
turbances has  guided  us  falsely.  No  mat- 
ter how  unpleasant,  firmness  is,  in  the 
long  run.  the  only  sure  way  to  save  both 
lives  and  property.  Never  have  I  seen  this 
latter  point  made  so  movingly  ond  "^o 
well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  Mr.  Blades' 
fine  speech  to  Iny  colleagues: 

Riot  Insiiran-ce  and  Law  Enforcement 


I  have  had  the  privilege  of  appearing  be- 
fore the  American  Management  Association 


on  several  occasions  but  never  have  I  had  a 
desire  to  put  over  a  feeling  as  I  do  today. 

As  many  of  you  probably  know,  when  you 
fly  the  ocean  you  have  a  tendency  to  get  your 
days  and  nights  mixed  up.  I  couldn't  sleep 
too  well  last  night  and  I  began  to  think  about 
this  conference  and  its  theme,  "Government 
and  Insurance,"  and  our  particular  topic  this 
afternoon  on  non-admitted  and  surplus  lines 
Insurance,  also  the  fact  that  I  have  been 
asked  to  report  to  you  on  the  London  Insur- 
ance market.  The  warp  and  woof  of  the  wool 
Is  intricately  interwoven  and  It's  an  interest- 
ing pattern,  for  you  cannot  separate  the 
London  insurance  market  from  our  insur- 
ance Industry  and  It  now  appears  that  we 
cannot  separate  problems  of  government  and 
insurance. 

As   I   thought   about   my   assignment  last 
night  In  bed,  my  mind  began  to  wander  and 
I  soon  realized  that  this  was  the  twentieth 
time  that  I  had  returned  across  the  Atlantic 
to  this  country.  The  first  trips  were  when  I 
had  the  privilege  of  serving  in  the  United 
States  Marine  Corps,  attached  to  the  Navy 
on  a  Navy  troop  ship,  during  World  War  XI, 
and  I  couldn't  help  but  compare  last  night's 
return  with  another  entry  to  this  great  city 
that  I  will  never  forget.  I  had  the  privilege 
of  being  on  the  first  troop  ship  to  enter  the 
New    York    Harbor    after   World   War   II    In 
Europe  was  over.  We  received  a  radio  message 
a  few  days  out  from  port  Instructing  us  to 
dress   ship   and   there   were  only  a  few  old 
Chiefs   that  even   knew  what  it  meant    We 
strung  signal  flags  from  bow  to  stern.  Sailors 
and  soldiers  lined  our  decks  and  we  took  the 
salute  of  a  grateful  people.  I  will  never  for- 
get the  small,  little  boats  that  came  out  to 
meet  us,  with  their  bands  and  signs.  I  will 
never  forget  when  we  sailed  past  the  Statue 
of  Liberty,  a  gift  from  the  people  of  France, 
a  symbol  of  freedom  and  America  Itself.  There 
was  not  a  dry  eye  on  the  ship  that  day  and 
as  we  steamed  on  In  every  ship,  big  or  little, 
blew  Its  horn.  Confetti  flew  from  the  windows 
and  there  was  a  band  on  the  pier  as  we  en- 
tered our  slip.  It  was  great  being  an  American 
that  day ! 

The  reception  last  night  was  a  bit  different. 
My  wife  and  I  crawled  into  a  cab  at  Kennedy 
Airport  and  we  headed  for  the  city.  You  know, 
you  can  learn  a  lot  from  a  New  York  taxi 
driver.  Their  English  may  be  poor  but  their 
logic  and  predictions  are  sometimes  astound- 
ing. I  told  the  cabbie  we  had  been  out  of  the 
country  for  about  three  weeks  and  I  asked 
him  about  the  Presidential  election.  His  fast 
retort  was  that  "We've  got  six  no-goods.  Who 
could   trust  young  Bobby  Kennedy?   Nixon, 
he's    a    loser.    Now,    Rockefeller — his    father 
certalnlv   taught   those   boys   how   to   count 
their  money  and  If  he  gets  in  they  would  tax 
us  to  death— and  Reagan,  who  wants  a  movie 
star  In  the  White  House?  And  Humphrey,  he 
has  had  his  nose  in  the  public  trough  too 
long.  McCarthy — who  is  he?  His  observations 
were   interesting.   I   then   asked   him   about 
riots  and  race  relations.  We  touched  on  the 
problems  at  Columbia  and  the  aftermath  of 
the  Martin  Luther  King  murder.  He  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  a  bit  in  disgust  and  shame, 
"What  are  we  going  to  do?  We  seem  to  be 
letting   hate    and    minority    groups   run    all 
over  us."  You  could  see  bewilderment  on  his 
face.  Gentlemen,  we  are  taking  too  much  for 
granted  today.  Those  of  yoti  who  have  the 
privilege    of    traveling   and   returning   know 
without  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  we  have 
today  the  greatest  country   in  the  world.  I 
think  too  many  of  us  must  think  the  last 
words   of    the   National    Anthem    are    "Play 
Ball." 

A  lot  ol  people  have  asked  me  just  what  Is 
the  London  insurance  market.  This  market- 
place could  be  m  New  York,  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia, Houston.  Geneva  or  elsewhere,  but 
It's  not  and  London  is  the  center  for  insur- 
ance. In  that  center  we  find  Lloyd's  as  the 
hub  and  around  Lloyd's  is  the  companies' 
market,  not  only  composed  of  British  com- 
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panles  but  American  and  European  com- 
panies as  well  and  some  of  you  may  be  sur- 
prised to  know  that  on  many  of  our  large 
oil  placements  In  this  country  fine  Japanese 
Insurance  companies  participate  through  the 
London  market  with  the  rest  of  the  com- 
panies. It  Is  truly  the  center. 

Tlie  condition  of  the  London  Insurance 
market  Is  serious.  London  Underwriters  are 
now  unable  to  complete  insurance  coverages 
that  they  could  do  a  few  years  ago  and  com- 
panies all  over  the  world  are  being  sought  to 
help  complete  the  orders. 

London  has  taken  a  terrible  beatlngi  They 
have  survived  many  hurricanes  but  nothing 
like  "Betsy."  They  have  been  hit  with  the 
Alaskan  earthquake,  the  large  City  Service 
loss,  the  Shell  loss  in  Rotterdam,  the  loss  of 
large  offshore  drilling  units  in  the  North  Sea 
and  elsewhere,  the  McCormick  lire,  the  large 
department  store  in  Brussels,  the  "Torrey 
Canyon"  and  other  large  hulls,  and  a  number 
of  unfortunate  aviation  losses.  True,  London 
Undervwlters  do  not  stand  these  losses  alone 
but  they  have  been  involved  in  all  of  them 
and  a  large  percentage  of  the  losses  have 
trickled  back  to  the  London  market.  Never 
in  history  have  so  many  big  losses  taken 
place  In  such  a  short  period  of  time. 

A  few  years  ago  a  $20,000,000  loss  seemed 
impossible.  Now  we  know  this  is  not  true  and 
they  are  happening  with  some  regularity. 

PML's  (possible  maximum  losses)  must  be 
reviewed.  Underwriters  now  realize  that  when 
they  take  a  10^1  line  on  a  $50,000,000  ex- 
posure they  may  have  a  $5,000,000  loss.  Many 
rates  have  been  too  low.  I  know  that  It  may 
not  be  wise  for  me  to  stand  before  a  group  of 
insurance  managers  and  buyers  and  say  this 
but  in  some  cases  conditions  have  been  too 
broad  and  insurance  has  been  used  for  main- 
tenance. 

The  big  question  Is,  "Where  are  we?!" 
Last  week   while   I   was  in   London  many 
names  (members  of  Lloyd's  Syndicates)  got 
their    notices    on    the    results    for    the    1965 
year.  With  rare  exceptions,  because  of  hur- 
ricane ■Betsy."  all  of  them  are  having  to  put 
up  more  money.  This  means  that  most  names 
suffered  a  loss  in  1964.  They  are  now  paying 
their  losses  for  1965  and  the  estimate  for  the 
1966   year,   which   will   be   closed   next  year, 
also   indicates  a  loss.  The  only  ray  of  sun- 
shine is  the  fact  that  a  small  profit  is  pre- 
dicted  lor  most  underwriters  on   their  1967 
figures.  With  this  background  and  to  use  a 
London  expression,  the  market  is  nearly  "In- 
undated" with  business.  Although  the  Lon- 
don market  is  definitely  tight,  the  American 
market  and  others  are  also  tight  and  this  is 
forcing  more  business  to  London.  The  chan- 
nels are  clogged,  as  they  have  been  in  our 
stock  market  lately.  To  further  complicate 
the    picture,    London    UnderwTlters    are   ex- 
tremely  concerned   as  to  what  to  do  about 
riots  and   restricting   legislation   in   various 
states  as  well  as  state  and  Federal  competi- 
tion In  insurance  and  reinsurance  coverages. 
Now.  with  these  conditions  as  a  backdrop. 
I  woiild  like  to  touch  on  a  lew  of  the  high- 
lights that  have  been  happening   the  last 
few  weeks  in  the  London  market. 

London  UnderwTiters  have  been  severely 
criticized  in  this  country  for  putting  up  a 
flat  'J^'^''.  rate  for  offshore  drilling  units. 
They  have  oeen  condemned  a.s  class  under- 
writers when  they  refu.sed  to  give  credit  for 
the  inany  variables  that  nomially  make  up  a 
rate.  The  truth  Is  London  Underwriters  had 
theiv  backs  .".gainst  t^c  -wnll.  A  few  years  ivgo 
I  saw  their  penciled  '.vorksheets;  they  were 
far  in  the  red.  The  only  answer  to  bold  a 
market  together  was  a  fiat  rate  r.nd  a  high 
one.  Last  week  London  Underwriters  agreed 
to  change  the  rating  formula.  They  are  now- 
prepared,  as  in  the  past,  to  give  a  credit  for 
the  record,  the  size  of  the  fleet  and  also  to 
vary  the  rate  based  on  the  area,  giving  cred- 
its off  the  coast  of  California.  Texas  and 
Louisiana  but  with  a  substantial  surcharge 
in  the   Nortii  Sea.  They  are  also  prepared 
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now  to  write  coverage  wUh  a  dual  valuation 
clause.  Insuring  the  unit  for  the  appraised 
value  but  paying  a  leaser  agreed  amount  on 
a  total  loss.  This,  of  course,  will  help  alle- 
viate the  capacity  problem  and  still  satisfy 
drilling  contractors'  requiremento.  London 
Undcrwrliers  weathered  the  storm. 

The  Chairman  of  Uoyd's  Is  In  N^w  Yorlt 
today  I  think  In  many  ways  this  Is  a 
symbol  of  the  great  Interest  which  this  mar- 
ket has  in  America  and  our  Insurance  in- 
dustry. 

Lloyd's  has  now  opened  the  doors  so 
that  Americans  can  become  names  at  Lloyd's. 
This  was  done  in  the  hope  that  It  would 
bolster  London's  capacity  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  28  people  have  m.ide  applica- 
tion, far  less  than  was  hoped  for.  Btony 
Americans  are  dubloua  about  talcing  on  the 
unlimited  liability  associated  with  a  name  at 
Lloyd's. 

To  discuss  the  highlights  of  the  London 
Insurance  market  the  last  few  weeks,  no 
one  could  be  fair  with  you  without  trj'lng 
to  give  you  the  complete  picture  of  the  con- 
cern on  the  not  exposure  In  our  country. 
To  understand  this  concern  you  first  must 
try  to  grwp  the  feeling  and  the  mood  of 
these  Underwriters  and  In  a  way  I  think 
the  feeling  and  the  mood  of  the  people  all 
over  the  world  that  are  now  so  desperately 
looking   to    this   country   for   leadership. 

Prom  my  travelings  and  my  conversations 
with  people  In  all  walks  of  life  and  in  various 
countries.  I  don't  think  over  two  or  three 
percent  of  the  people  outside  of  this  country 
really  believe  the  Warren  report.  They  are 
mvstlfled  by  our  Presidential  primary  elec- 
tions. They  are  following  our  Presidential 
election  probably  almost  as  closely  as  we 
are   and    they   are  extremely  curious 

By  the  use  of  Telstar  and  the  TV  systems, 
the  riots  and  looting  that  have  run  rampant 
In  our  country  In  the  last  few  weeks  have 
been  flashed  all  over  the  world.  I  could  see 
that  the  English  people  parUcularly  were 
concerned  and  amazed  as  they  reported  to  me 
picture*  of  policemen  standing  by  while 
looters  walkec:  off  with  stolen  goods  and 
their  amazement  at  seeing  National  Guard 
troops  with  a  conunenta tor's  note  that  they 
were  without  ammunition  and  Instructed 
not  to  take  action. 

As  various  Underwriters  explained  to  me. 
their  names  who  have  lost  money  over  the 
last  few  years  are  calling,  some  for  the  first 
time,  and  they  are  asking,  "What  are  you 
going  to  do  about  riot  insurance  in  Amer- 
ica?" My  underwriting  friends  are  quick  to 
point  out  that  they  write  riot  Insurance  in 
various  countries  all  over  the  world,  some 
that  have  a  history  of  riots  far  worse  than 
we  have  ever  had  In  America  or  that  we  could 
reallv  expect  in  America:  however,  they  write 
riot  insurance  at  a  rate!  It  Is  now  obvious  to 
all  of  \13  that  American  insurance  companies 
and  London  Underwriters  can  no  longer  pro- 
vide riot  Insurance  in  cores  of  many  of  our 
major  cities  at  the  same  price  that  It  has 
been  provided  in  the  past.  The  American 
compauies  seem  to  have  no  voice.  Time  is 
running  out.  If  something  is  not  done  and 
done  soon,  I  think  you  may  find  many  Lon- 
don Underwriters  pulling  out  of  America, 
and  I  know  in  their  hearts  they  would  like 
to  stand  bv  our  country  as  they  have  by  the 
oil  industry-.  If  they  pull  out.  It  will  be  both 
on  direct  and  reinsurance  business  as  re- 
spects physical  damage  insurance  with  any 
type  of  riot  exposure  whatsoever  Gentlemen, 
vou  cannot  Insure  a  social  problem  when  a 
government  makes  only  a  negligible  effort  to 
control  It.  Let  me  speak  bluntly  and  fairly 
with  you.  for  you.  as  American  buyers  of  in- 
surance, have  a  lot  at  stalie  in  seeing  that  a 
fair  and  free  American  insurance  market 
continues  to  exist  with  access  to  the  rein- 
surance markets  of  the  world. 

Without  the  support  of  the  London  mar- 
ket, direct  and  as  reinsurance,  our  capacity 
m  this  country  to  insure  physical  damage 
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rlska  win  be  severely  hampered  and  the  gov- 
ernment will  move  Into  the  vacuum. 

I  would  now  like  to  make  a  point  of  per- 
sonal  privilege    I   mentioned   to  you  earlier 
that  I  had  the  privilege  in  World  War  II  of 
serving  on  a  troop  ship    In  this  capacity  I 
was  trained  for  riot  duty;   I  was  trained  In 
the  handling  of  people  and  situations   I  can 
recall    one    time    when    brigs    in    California 
were  emptied  into  our  ship  and  we  kept  the 
men  locked  in  the  holds  until  we  were  twen- 
ty  miles  at  sea    ind  these  men  were  taken 
over  to  New  Guinea  to  prep.ire  for  amphib- 
ious   landings     I    can    rec.ill    that    we    kept 
Thompson  submachine  guns  on  each  wing 
of   the  bridge   to  protect  our  Captain  from 
attempted  mutiny  by  some  of  our  4.000  pas- 
sengers   I  can  recall  sending  the  troops  be- 
low deck  preparing  them  for  possible  air  at- 
tacks and  on  one  occasion  when  a  US.  .\rmy 
B4aJor  tried  to  come  up  the  companlonway 
with   his  troops  back  of  him.   I  can  recall 
standing  there  with  my  bayonet  an  inch  or 
two   from    his    throat   and    how    he    finally 
turned  and  went  back  in  the  hold.  I  can  re- 
call when  threats  were  made  to  break  pris- 
oners out  of  our  brig.  Yes,  .ind  I  can  recall 
one  occasion  when  our  Chaplain  came  to  me 
m  the  Sergeant  of  the  Guard's  office  com- 
plaining  that   they   had   threatened   to   kill 
him  if  he  did  not  get  some  men  out  of  the 
brig    I  can  recall  when  some  unhappy  pas- 
sengers tried  to  take  over  our  mess  hall  and 
we  had  to  back  them  down  I  can  recall  bring- 
ing German  prisoners  back  from  Europe,  the 
3S   troops  ,ind   their  hardened  criminals.   I 
can  recall  in  the  invasion  of  southern  Prance 
when  It  became  our  despicable  duty  to  have 
to  force  men  to  the  landing  nets  who  had 
marched   through  North  Africa  who  should 
not  have  been  forced  back  Into  another  cam- 
paign   Some  left  their  rifles,  their  ammuni- 
tion, their  bedrolls,  some  went  to  pieces,  and 
we   were  ashamed   that  night  as  we  sat  In 
our  marine  compartment,  for  we  would  have 
preferred   to  have  gone  Instead  of  them  or 
at  least  with  them.  I  recall  when  our  First 
Senjeant.  John  Michael  Murphy,  taught  us 
how  to  give  an  order,  never  argue,  and  to  turn 
our  back  and  walk  of!  knowing  that  it  would 
be  obeyed. 

I  remember  the  torture  the  men  went 
through  meiitally.  returning  from  war.  trying 
to  prepare  their  minds  to  meet  their  moth- 
ers, wives  and  girl  friends.  I  can  recall  one 
incident  when  a  man  went  berserk  and  ter- 
rorized everyone  on  a  darkened  ship  under 
the  pressure  of  the  return  and  he  finally 
Jumjjed  overboard.  I  can  recall  bringing  vari- 
ous North  African  troops  back  from  the  Ital- 
ian campaign  to  Africa  with  their  sacks  of 
gold  teeth,  rings,  ears  and  watches  off  the 
Germans  they  had  killed.  We  had  to  keep 
various  tribes  separated,  for  they  hated  each 
other  as  much  as  the  common  enemy.  Yes, 
gentlemen.  I  have  worked  on  Goat  Island  in 
San  Francisco  Bay  at  a  general  court  martial 
brig:  I've  been  a  turnkey  and  a  guard  and  I 
have  learned  a  little  about  the  psychology  of 
a  crowd  and  riot  duty.  I  tell  you  these  stories 
today  not  as  a  '.var  hero — I  was  in  the  rear 
echelon — but.  gentlemen,  because  as  I 
thought  about  these  experiences  last  night 
as  I  prepared  my  thoughts  for  this  talk.  I 
could  not  help  but  think  of  the  fact  that 
during  all  of  these  experiences  not  once  was 
a  shot  fired,  not  once  was  a  bayonet  used, 
but.  gentlemen,  we  were  never  without  live 
ammunition.  There  was  never  any  doubt  in 
our  minds  that  we  would  use  the  force  at 
our  disposal  to  do  the  Job  and  I  don't  think 
there  was  ever  any  doubt  on  the  part  of  the 
men  we  worked  with  that  we  would  take 
whatever  steps  were  necessary  to  enforce  law 
aiid  order. 

Gentlemen,  we  must  call  Insurrection,  in- 
surrection. Government  .subsidy  to  Insurance 
companies  is  no  answer,  whether  it  be  tax 
relief,  a  direct  dole  or  as  Federal  reinsurance. 
We  must  return  to  law  and  order!  You.  as 
American    corporate    buyers    of    Insurance, 
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must  alert  the  people  to  another  freedom 
and  industry  that  we  are  about  to  lose  by 
default. 

Some  people  In  the  world  love  us;  some 
hate  us.  hut  all  look  to  us  for  leadership 
The  London  Insurance  market,  as  well  as  all 
the  world,  is  ptonderlng  and  waiting  to  see  if 
Anierlca  has  the  gruts  to  right  our  ship  and 
return  to  law  and  order. 
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HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  July  2.  1968 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  invite 
the  attention  oi  the  Senate  to  a  thought- 
ful and  persuasive  ai'gument  for  con- 
Kiessional  reform,  written  by  a  distin- 
guished Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Hon.  Marvin  Esch. 

Representative  Esch's  views  appear  in 
the  new  book,  "Republican  Papers. '  to 
be  published  this  week  by  Doubleday  & 
Co.  Repre.sentative  Esca  is  one  of  14 
Members  of  Con^rress  and  14  scholars 
and  cxjjeits  asked  to  contribute  to  "Re- 
publican Papers.  *  which  will  cover  the 
Republican  point  of  view  on  a  wide  va- 
riety of  issues.  Marv  Esch  was  the  only 
freshman  Member  of  Congress  to  be  in- 
cluded in  this  compendium — an  honor 
which  emphasizes  the  respect  with  which 
he  is  held  among  fellow  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

I  commend  M.arv  Esch  for  his  percep- 
tive understanding  of  the  role  that  Con- 
gress must  play  in  American  govern- 
ment. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  his 
article,  entitled  'The  Need  for  Refoi-m. " 
be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  beint?  no  oWection.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Need  for  Reform 
(By  U.S.  Representative  Marvin  L.  Esch.  as 

printed  In   ■Republican  P.ipers."  edited  by 

Representative  Melvin  R.  Laird,  published 

bv  Anchor  Books.  Doubleday  &  Co..  Garden 

City.  N.Y..  July  1968) 

The  need  for  Congressional  Reform  has 
been  clearly  established  by  scholars  and  oth- 
ers including  importantly,  however  belat- 
edly. Members  of  Congress  themselves.  It  is 
a  need  not  biased  on  any  great  fear  of  rising 
Presidential  power,  for  while  I  agree  the 
power  of  the  executive  has  grown,  it  has  not 
necessarily  grown  at  the  expense  of  the  Con- 
gress. Congress  has  not  lost  any  power;  Its 
basic  Influence  remains  Intact.  But  It  is 
giUlty  of  neglecting  some  of  Its  essential 
functions  and  Is  In  danger  of  finding  itself 
structurally  unable  to  cope  with  the  prob- 
lems of  modern  America. 

If  Congress  is  going  to  remain  a  viable 
force  in  our  federal  system,  then  It  must 
squarelv  face  the  need  for  change.  It  must 
fill  the"  void  left  by  Its  failure  to  exercise 
effectively  Its  oversight  obligation.  It  must 
adopt  reforms  which  make  it  physically  and 
structvirally  possible  to  review  what  admlni=- 
trators  have  done  with  the  laws  It  has  p-ssed. 
It  must  be  willing  to  withstand  the  conive- 
quences  of  great  public  oversight  of  Its  own 
affairs.  It  must  be  willing  to  take  a  long  hard 
look  at  Its  rules  and  traditions  to  determine 
which  ones  are  Inconsistent  with  the  times 
and  then  be  willing  to  adopt  the  necessary 
changes.  And  It  must  do  all  of  this  in  such 


a  way  as  to  Insvir^  public  confidence  and 
ward  off  what  is  rapidly  becoming  a  crisis  of 
neglect. 

Tlie  last  major  reform  of  Congress  was  ac- 
complished more  than  20  years  ago.  It  Is 
clear  to  everv  student  of  the  American  polit- 
ical scene  tliat.  since  that  time,  the  federal 
government  and  the  problems  which  It  must 
handle  has  grown  tremendously.  Tlie  struc- 
ture set  up  in  the  1940s  Is  Inadequate  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  '60s  and  '70s. 

Republicans  In  Congress  have  strongly 
supported  new  attetnpts  to  reform  the  Con- 
gress. Tlie  latest  effort  is  collecting  dust  in 
the  HouEe  Rules  Committee  where  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  has  been  unwilling  to  give 
it  a  hearing.  The  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1967.  which  has  the  endorsement  of 
the  House  Republican  Policy  Committee,  rep- 
resents a  big  step  toward  a  modern  Congress 
and  deserves  a  better  fate  than  It  has  so  far 
experienced  In  the  House. 

Congre.'^slonal  reform  cannot  stop  with  the 
ultimate  passage  of  this  bill.  As  Minority 
Leader  Gerald  R.  Ford  pointed  out — 

•The  extent  to  which  Congress  was  willing 
to  clean  out  Its  closets  was.  however,  sharply 
limited  bv  the  language  of  the  resolution 
(setting  up  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Re- 
organization) •Pro\-ided  that  nothing  in  this 
concurrent  resolution  shall  be  construed  to 
authorize  the  Committee  to  make  any  rec- 
ommendations with  respect  to  the  rules,  par- 
liamentary procedures,  practices  and  or  prec- 
edents of  either  House.'  "  ' 

If  the  Congress  Is  to  meet  Its  respon- 
sibilities In  the  years  ahead  it  must  take  Its 
reforms  much  farther,  even  to  the  point  of 
altering  Us  basic  structure. 

START    WITH    THE    COMMITTEES 

"If  the  Committees  are  properly  str\ic- 
turetl.  if  they  are  adequately  staffed  and  are 
r.bly  and  fairly  directed,  if  the  rules  of  the 
Coinmlttees  are  so  written  as  to  assure  full 
participation  by  nil  Members,  and  If  all 
Members  recognize  their  duty  to  serve  as  an 
effective  check  upon  the  Executive  Branch 
and  to  represent  the  Individual  citizen  in 
organized  society,  then  the  House  will  prop- 
erly serve  its  historic  function  as  the  co-equal 
branch  of  government  closest  to  the  people."  = 
This  ideal,  so  ably  expressed  by  U.S.  Sena- 
tor Robert  P.  GrlfUn.  must  serve  as  a  guide- 
line for  Congrcssicinal  reform.  Effective  over- 
.■;lght  and  legislative  processes  require  power 
and  the  mDst  powerful  Influence  In  our 
legislative  branch  rests  in  the  Committee 
.■structure.  Thus  it  Is  here  that  reform  must 
begin. 

The  oversight  rWe,  the  "duty  to  serve  as 
an     effective     check    upon     the     Executive 
Brfinch."    is    probnbly    the    most    neglected 
role  of  the  Committee  system  and  one  which 
iiuist   be   stren7;thened.   If   we   are   to   have 
effective  oversight,  then  Congress  must  have 
ihe  professional  competence  and  spsciallzed 
knowledge  needed  to  analyze  the  effectlve- 
nes£  of  ongoing  ppograms.  The  establishment 
of   permanent   oversight    subcommittees   In 
each    of    the    major    standing    Committees 
would  be  an  excellent  first  step  In  that  di- 
rection. Such  a  structure  must  be  developed 
on  a   bi-partisan  basis  and   have   adequate 
::tafflng  to  carr>-  out  the  Investigations  and 
analvses.   While   recognizing   that   the   legi- 
timate and  ultimate  power  rests  with  the 
Congressmen  themselves,  the  degree  to  which 
thev  can  have  adequate  and  effective  sup- 
porting staff  to  oarry  out  the  investigating 
inquiries  and  analysis  will  be  a  crucial  fac- 
tor   in    d-^livering    their    e.Tectlveness.    In- 
deed, in  comparison  with  the  personnel  which 
departments  and  agencies  utilize  to  inform 
Coneress  of  their  activities,  it  seems  some- 
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what  Inconceivable  that  Congress  has  not 
availed  Itself  of  a  larger  percentage  of  the 
personnel   In  this  area. 

A  parallel  need  of  these  subcommittees 
Is  to  utilize  the  competence  of  professionals 
and  specialists  on  a  consultant  basis  to  aid 
them  m  their  work.  Whereas  now  Commit- 
tee investigation  largely  reflects  the  views 
of  administrative  agencies  and/or  special 
Interest  groups,  such  consultants  would 
tend  to  identify  with  the  subcommittees 
and  would  serve  the  role  of  affirmative 
devil's  advocates 
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FILL   THE   INFORMATION   GAP 

Dr.  Philip  Donham  and  Robert  J.  Pahey 


Gerald  R.  Ford.  Introduction  to  We  Pro- 
pose: A  Modern  Congress,  p.  xl. 

» Robert  P.  Griffin.  "Rules  and  Procedure  or 
the  Standing  Committees"  In  We  Propose :  A 
Modern  Congress,  p.  37. 


m  their  study  of  Congress  emphasized   the 
need  for  more  and  better  Information. 

"Congressional  Committees  constantly 
make  decisions  without  having  all  the  rele- 
vant facts  about  them.  There  Is  obviously 
a  point  at  which  the  line  must  be  drawn  In 
Gtudvlng  a  proposed  bill,  but  for  lack  of 
staff"  resources  and  lack  of  time.  Congress 
makes  its  decisions  in  an  absence  of  hard 

tact."  ■ 

Among  measiires  to  correct  this  startling 
situation  would  be  regular  i;nd  detailed  brl.-f- 
ing  sessions  bv  administrative  agencies  re- 
garding their  policies.  Sufficient  notice 
.■^^hould  be  given  prior  to  such  pesslons  so  that 
searching  and  In-depth  questioning  can  be 
developed.  Administrative  agencies  must  be 
required  to  furnish  the  Committees  with 
complete  Information  on  ti.elr  activities, 
plans,  proposed  programs,  and  proposed  ad- 
ministrative ruling  before  those  admlnls-  . 
tratlve  decisions  have  the  force  of  law. 

Another  important  avenue  to  full  informa- 
tion and  improved  oversight  is  expanded  use 
of  the  General  Accounting  Office.  This  com- 
pletely nonpartisan  and  professional  orga- 
nization is  exceptionally  well  qualified  to  pro- 
vide the  Congress  with  detailed  information 
regarding  administrative  a-tions.  The  Con- 
gress has  largely  ignored  the  valuable  work 
this  office  performs.  Further  efforts  should 
be  made  to  bring  G.A.O.  critiques  into  the 
decision-making  process  and  to  familiarize 
Members  of  Congress  with  their  analyses. 
The  loan  of  G.A.O.  specialists  to  Committees 
for  limited  periods  of  time  should  also  be 
encouraged. 

It  Is  almost  unbelievable  that  the  Con- 
gress has  not  taken  advantage  of  the  great 
expansion  in  computer  technology.  The  need 
for  a  comprehen-sive  computer  system  on 
Capitol  Hill  is  self-evident.  Without  a  rapid, 
accurate  and  independent  source  of  informa- 
tion with  which  to  review  administrative 
claims,  the  Congress  is  completely  at  a  loss 
to  Judge  executive  credibility.  Computer 
capabllitv  should  be  established  in  the  Legis- 
lative Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  with  the  computers  available  on  a 
priority  basis  to  the  Committees  in  their 
legislative  and  over.?lght  functions. 

Congress  should  also  begin  to  employ  the 
blue  ribbon  study  commission  approach  on 
specific  problems  of  major  national  impor- 
tance. The  Executive  Branch  has  long  used 
this  device  to  tap  the  talents  and  abilities 
of  experts  within  government  and  from  the 
private  sector  on  the  most  pressing  problems 
of  our  society. 

Unfortunatelv,  the  results  of  the  studies 
conducted  by  "such  Executive  blue  ribbon 
commissions  have  frequently  been  unavail- 
able for  Consressional  or  public  scrutiny.  An 
excellent  example  of  this  was  the  Defense 
Department  Commission  on  the  subject  of 
draft  inequities  appointed  by  the  President 
In  1964.  That  study  was  never  released  de- 
spite repeated  requests  from  Members  of  the 
Armed  services  Committees  of  the  House  and 
Sen.itc  and  other  Consressmen.  Then,  in  1966. 
the  President  anpointed  another  commission. 
This  commission  reported  on  a  small  part  of 


its  findings  but  the  controversial  portions  of 
their  studv  were  sent  to  still  another  com- 
mission— with  the  conclusions  of  the  first 
two  commissions  still  unavailable.  In  the 
meantime.  It  was  Incumbent  on  the  Congress 
to  enact  an  extension  of  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice Svstem  during  1967.  It  was  forced  to  do 
so  without  the  expert  advice  of  the  com- 
missions which  had  been  formed  to  provide 
that  information. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  Congress  must  take 
action  to  prevent  future  repetitions  of  this 
fiasco.  First.  It  must  make  provisions  in  the 
law  which  require  that  Presidential  Com- 
mission findings  be  made  available  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress — if  not  on  a  public  basis, 
at  least  in  executive  session.  Second,  the 
Congress  must  make  use  of  blue  ribbon  com- 
missions of  Its  own  which  are  responsible 
solely  to  it  and  which  can  provide  it  with 
Independent  Information  on  which  to  baae 
its  Judgments. 

CL\RIFV    JURISDICTION    AND    RICHT.S 

These  retorms  could  easily  l)e  established 
v.-ltliout  significantly  changing  the  basic 
structure  of  the  Congress  and  are  thus  sus- 
ceptible to  early  acceptance.  While  .such 
changes  are  essential  and  would  vastly  Im- 
prove the  ability  of  the  Congress  to  fulfill  Its 
Constitutional  role,  attention  must  also  be 
given  to  more  basic  and  far-reaching  reforms 
within  the  Congress,  and  Its  committee  struc- 
ii're. 

Incredibly,  there  are  eight  different  com- 
ir.ltiees  In  the  House  which  are  vitally  con- 
cerned with  the  problems  of  urban  life.  Co- 
ordination between  them  Is  practically  non- 
existent. Not  only  Is  It  therefore  difficult  to 
consider  and  enact  a  well  balanced  and  co- 
ordinated program  and  oversee  tlie  adminis- 
tration of  that  program,  but  frequently  one 
discovers  that  the  Committees,  and  the 
agencies  v.hlch  they  direct,  are  v.crklng  at 
tross  p.irpo:;es.  As  Congressman  F.  Bradford 
Morse  of  5la.ssachusetts  so  accuratelv  pointed 
out  In  iVc  propose:  A  Modern  Congrrss.  "  .  . 
while  the  Public  Works  Committee  is  con- 
sid?rlnj  Icsrlslatlon  to  build  new  highways  to 
:>rlng  more  cars  Into  the  central  city,  the 
Housing  Subcommittee  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Coir.mlttoc  may  be  working  on  leg- 
islatloii  "to  Improve  mass  transit  facilities  in 
an  en'ort  to  keep  the  cars  out  "  ' 

Similar  confusion  is  cau.sed  by  the  over- 
lapping of  the  same  two  committees  In  regard 
to  water  treatment  facilities.  While  Banking 
and  Currency  controls  programs  funded  by 
the  Community  Facilities  Administration 
of  the  Department  of  Hou.slng  and  Urban  De- 
velopmsnt  for  new  sewage  systems,  the  Public 
Works  Committee  controls  the  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Administration  which  funds 
water  treatment  facilities. 

Clearlv,  these  examples  highlight  the  need 
for  Congress  to  silve  careful  attention  to  the 
reorganization  of  Its  Committees  along  Juris- 
dictional lines.  Specific  committees  should  be 
able  to  coordln.-'.te  all  the  proprams  dealing 
with  a  riven  problem.  Obviously,  such  basic 
reorganization  would  not  only  simplify  the 
'ei'lsl-itlve  process,  but  would  al.so  increase 
'th»  abllitv  vi  the  Congress  to  J  jcige  the  prog- 
rets  of  the  administrative  agencies  guiding 
those  prcarams. 

■\tt«'itlon  must  also  be  devoted  to  the  In- 
terna! operation  of  the  Committees  them- 
'i'^lvcE  The  arbitrarv  power  of  the  chairman 
must  be  c..rt..iled  and  the  right  of  a  majority 
of  the  Con-.mlttee  to  consider  and  report  bills 
must  be  clarified.  The  rights  of  minority 
party  members  should  be  spelled  out,  includ- 
ing provision  for  adequate  minority  staff,  the 
right  to  call  witnesses  and  adequate  time  for 
the  preparation  of  minority  reports. 


'Dr.  Philip  Donham  and  Robert  J.  Pahey, 
Congress  Needs  Help.  p.  117. 


<F  Bradford  Morse,  M.C.,  "Strenethenlng 
the  Committee  Structure:  Tlie  Problem  of 
Overlapplr.?  Jurisdiction"  In  We  Propose:  A 
Modern  Congress,  p.  59. 
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CBANCX  rm  8«Nio«rTY  system 
"It  Is  a  little  difficult  to  say  with  prtde  that 
ours  Is  a  government  of  laws  and  not  of  men 
when  power  and  prestige  In  Congress  are  not 
won.  as  they  should  be,  through  diligent. 
Intelligent  achievement,  but  are  rather 
•awarded'  to  the  winners  of  the  continuing 
race  against  time."  » 

This  point,  made  by  Mayor  John  Undsay. 
a  former  member  of  the  House,  is  well  taken. 
To  make  a  man  a  committee  chairman  sim- 
ply because  he  has  more  years  of  service  than 
his  colleagues  does  not  make  sense    Length 
of  service  Is  not  necessarily  dlrectlv  propor- 
tional to  qualification  ( nor.  I  hasten  to  add. 
does  being  old  disqualify  one  from  leader- 
ship). The  seniority  system  Is  basically  anti- 
thetical   to    the    democratic    system    and    It 
should  no  longer  be  allowed  to  encumber  the 
processes  of  the  Congress  by   placing  long- 
lived  but  Incompetent  or  senile  men  in  posi- 
tions of  highest  power   The  Congress  should 
be    able    freely    to    elect    its    chairmen    and 
choose   the   most  able   person   for   that   Job. 
Numerous  proposals  have  been  put  forward 
as    the    appropriate    method    of    conducting 
that   election    and   several   are   deserving   ot 
full    consideration.    This    article    Is    not    the 
proper  veWtCle  for  a  discussion  of  those  alter- 
natives:   ir  Is  simply  to  indicate  that  those 
alternatives  must  be  discussed  and  must  be 
given  the  attention  they  deserve. 
oi^K  THE  oooas 
The  Congress  has  devoted  much  energy  to 
hiding  certain  facets  of  Its  operations  from 
the  public  eye.  This  Is  done  not  necessarily 
because  they  are  engaged  in  dishonest  or  un- 
ethical practices,  but  more  because  of  a  false 
fear   that   total  disclosure  will  show  an  in- 
dividual  and  or   a   party   In   something   less 
than    a    favorable    light     This    .secrecy    and 
planned    confusion    actually    provide    more 
avenues  for  unscr\ip\ilous  activities  and  lead 
to  further  public  suspicion,  district  and  dis- 
respect for  the  Congress   Congre-s  has  every- 
thing  to   gain   from   opening   Its   doors   and 
should  take  action  to  do  so. 

Committees,  except  those  of  a  top  security 
nature,  should  be  open  to  the  public  and 
committee  voting  and  attendance  records 
should  be  readily  available  to  anyone.  Radio 
and  television  should  be  allowed  to  cover 
committee  and  floor  proceedings  within  rea- 
sonable limits. 

Republicans  were  influential  in  the  es- 
tablishment recently  of  the  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Offlclar  Conduct,  This  Commit- 
tee should  establish  a  code  of  ethics  for 
Congressmen  which  will  require  disclosure  of 
campaign  and  personal  finances  and  define 
the  conditions  under  which  travel  at  public 
expense  can  be  authorized.  Conflicts  of  in- 
terest should  be  clearly  defined  and  Mem- 
bers who  Indulge  in  them  should  be  subject 
to  censiu*  or  removal  from  office.  Qualifica- 
tions for  staff,  and  requirements  that  staff 
actually  work  on  the  business  of  Congress, 
should  be  laid  out  and  the  "basic  rate  scale" 
of  employees  pay  should  be  changed  so  that 
actual  wage  figures  are  readily  available  to 
the  public. 

UNTANGLE     THE     BUDGET     MESS 

No  greater  challenge  faces  the  new  legis- 
lator than  attempting  to  understand  the 
budgetary  process  and  be  conversant  enough 
with  appropriations  particulars  to  cast  an 
Intelligent  vote  on  money  bills  and  amend- 
ments. The  challenge  becomes  greater  with 
the  realization  that  Members  with  many 
years  of  seniority  find  themsel\es  in  the 
same  dilemma. 

Cornelius  P  Cotter  tells  us  that  upward  of 
nine  tenths  of  Congressional  consideration  is 
concerned  with  spending  issues.  This  means, 
be  points  out.  that  "the  greatest  potential 
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for  Congressional  oversight  of  administration 
lies  in  the  appropriations  process."* 

He  also  succinctly  condems  the  antiquated 
and  Inefficient  structxire  which  the  Congresa 
employs  in  this  vital  function 

•'We  have  gradually  come  to  the  realization 
that  the  budget  document  U  'the  work  plan 
of  the  nation."  We  must  belatedly  come  to  an 
awareness  that  the  process  of  reviewing  that 
work  plan  and  putting  It  on  the  path  to 
realization.  Is  assigned  to  a  Model-T  appro- 
priations process  operating  In  an  age  of 
digital  computers  and  space  missiles." ' 

No  better  illustration  of  the  Inadequacy  of 
the  present  budget  document  can  be  found 
than  the  90th  Congress  On  July  1  when  the 
1968  fiscal  year  began,  only  three  of  the  seven- 
teen major  appropriations  bills  had  cleared 
the  Congress  and  two  of  those  were  Supple- 
mental appropriations.  Over  half  (9  out  of 
17)  were  passed  after  November  1  when  four 
months  of  the  fiscal  year  had  already  elapsed. 
Two  major  appropriations,  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance and  Economic  Opportunity  bills,  were 
still  undecided  when  the  final  week  of  the 
Congressional  Session  began  and  were  pushed 
through  in  the  last-minute  haste  to  adjourn 
the  Congress. 

Such  delay  makes  for  neither  a  thoughtful 
legislative  process  nor  efficient  program  ad- 
ministration. The  Congress  can  hardly  expect 
an  agency  to  show  good  results  when  that 
agency  was  unable  to  conduct  Its  business  or 
make  concrete  plans  and  commitments  for 
half  of  the  fiscal  year  because  Its  funds  were 
not  approved. 

The  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1967 
contains  several  major  reforms  which  much 
be  promptly  instituted: 

"First.  It  enlarges  the  scope  and  functions 
of  the  Government  Accounting  Office  to  en- 
able It  to  supply  a  variety  of  budgetary  and 
fiscal  data  to  Congress,  its  Conmiltteee  and 
Its  Members.  Second,  it  attempts  to  invoU-e 
Congress  in  the  evolution  of  the  Program- 
Budgeting  System  now  under  way  In  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch.  Third,  it  requires  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  to  supply  more  detailed  fiscal 
data  and  forecasts.  Fourth.  It  repeals  the  mor- 
ibund fiscal  portions  of  the  1964  Legislative 
Reorganizations  Act  and  substitutes  new  ap- 
propriations procedures  for  considering  the 
overall  budget  and  for  the  review  of  multi- 
agency  programs.  Fifth,  it  commands  the 
substantive  legislative  committees  to  esti- 
mate the  projected  flve-year  costs  of  new  pro- 
grams, to  review  systematically  grant-in-aid 
programs,  and  wherever  possible  to  authorize 
new  programs  on.  and  transfer  old  ones  to. 
an  annual  appropriations  basis." " 

It  is  also  clear  that  appropriations  meas- 
ures must  be  considered  well  In  advance  of 
the  fiscal  year  they  are  to  take  effect.  This 
must  be  done  to  avoid  the  payless  paydays 
and  program  suspensions  which  occurred  In 
1967. 

Dr  Paul  McCracken.  distinguished  econo- 
mist of  the  University  of  Michigan,  has  urged 
the  establishment  of  a  blue  ribbon  commis- 
sion to  examine  expenditure  decision-making 
and  seek  ways  to  coordinate  the  activities  of 
the  Congress  and  the  administration  In  this 
Important  regard.  Certainly  such  a  commis- 
sion would  be  useful. 

RESTORE  THE  CONGRESS 

The  oversight  function  is  the  key  to  the 
revltallzatlon  of  Congress  and  the  object 
of  most  reforms.  Reconunendatlons  Including 
those  I  have  highlighted  propose  to  arm  Con- 
gress with  more  information,  more  expertise 
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and  more  time  to  review  the  administration 
of  its  programs.  While  the  expansive  nature 
of  the  executive  branch  makes  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  achieve  effective  oversight.  Con- 
gress sUll  have  the  power.  The  failure  to  exer- 
cise It  constitutes  a  real  threat  to  the  natural 
and  necessary  position  of  the  Congress  In  our 
form  of  government. 

A  realization  that  modern  times  deserve 
a  modern  Congress  is  needed  to  meet  this 
threat.  This  realization  must  prow  into  wide- 
ranging  reforms.  In  a  practical  vein  some 
will  take  years  to  enact,  but  many  are  realis- 
tic immediately  Nothing  short  of  a  continu- 
ing and  intensive  Introspection  will  restore 
and  retain  Congress  as  a  dynamic  force  In 
the  progress  of  our  nation. 
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GEN.   HAROLD  K.   JOHNSON.  CHIEF 
OP  STAFF  OP  THE  U.S.  ARMY 


» Honorable  John  V  Lindsay.  "The  Se- 
niority System'  In  We  P»ropo6e:  A  Modern 
Congress,  p.  32. 


« Cornelius  P,  Cotter.  "Legislative  Over- 
sight" In  Congress:  The  First  Branch  of  Gov- 
ernment, p.  46, 

■  Cotter,  op,  clt.  p.  53. 

•  Walter  Kravltz.  Congressional  Reform : 
Proposed  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1967.  The  Ubrary  of  Congress.  LeglslaUve 
Reference  Service,  pp.  7-8, 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  2,  1968 

Mr,  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Gen.  Harold 
K.  Johnson,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  U.S. 
Army,  has  retired  from  active  duty  after 
35  years  of  unselfish,  gallant  and  distin- 
guished ser\ice  to  his  counti-y.  He  leaves 
a  record  of  courage,  dedication,  patriot- 
ism, success  and  inspiration  to  the  ol- 
flcers  and  men  of  the  US,  Army  that 
has  seldom  been  equaled.  The  road  of 
this  professional  soldier,  that  began  with 
his  graduation  from  West  Point  in  1933 
as  a  second  lieutenant  of  Infantry,  in- 
cludes the  infamous  Bataan  Death 
March  and  years  of  Japanese  imprison- 
ment during  World  War  H.  It  led  him 
to  one  of  the  very  highest  posts  that  a 
soldier  could  hope  to  attain. 

What  have  been  his  duties  duiing  the 
4  years  he  has  served — 4  of  the  most 
crucial  and  important  in  our  Nation',s 
history?  What  responsibilities  fell  upon 
the  shoulders  of  this  man  sitting  in  the 
Pentagons  prestigious  "E"  ring? 

Napoleon  I,  in  his  "Maxims  of  War." 
had  this  to  say : 

The  leading  qualifications  which  should 
distinguish  an  officer  for  the  head  of  the 
staff  are,  to  know  the  country  thoroughly; 
to  be  able  to  conduct  a  reconnaissance  with 
skill;  to  superintend  the  transmissions  of 
orders  promptly;  to  lay  down  the  most  com- 
plicated movemente  Intelligibly,  but  in  a 
few  words  and  with  simplicity. 

Ellhu  Root,  U.S.  Secretary  of  War 
from  1899  to  1904,  put  It  this  way: 

.  .  ,  Chief  of  Staff  ,  ,  .  denotes  a  duty  to 
advise.  Inform,  and  assist  a  superior  officer 
who  has  command  and  to  represent  him, 
acting  in  his  name  and  by  his  authority 
in  carrying  out  his  policies  and  securing  the 
execution  of  his  commands  ,  .  .  (the  Chlei 
of  Staff  is)  the  directing  brain  which  every 
army  must  have,  to  work  successfully 

Title  10  of  the  United  States  Code 
spells  it  out : 

The  Chief  of  Staff  shall— 

( 1 ,   Preside  over  the  Army  Staff; 

(2)  Send  the  plans  and  recommendations 
of  the  Army  Staff  to  the  Secretary,  and 
advise  him  with  regard  thereto; 

(3)  After  approval  of  the  plans  or  recom- 
mendations of  the  Army  Staff  by  the  Secre- 
tary, act  as  agent  of  the  Secretary  In  carry- 
ing them  into  effect .  .  . 


The  following  covers  the  duties  of  the 
Army  Staff  itself;  again,  from  title  10: 

(1)  Prepare  for  such  employment  of  the 
Army,  and  for  such  recruiting,  organizing, 
supplying,  equipping,  training,  serving,  mo- 
bilizing and  demobUlzlng  of  the  Army,  as 
will  assist  In  the  execution  of  any  power. 
duty  or  function  of  the  Secretary  of  Chief  ol 

Staff:  ^^       _ 

(2)  Investigate  and  report  upon  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Army  and  its  preparations  for 
military  operations; 

(3)  Prepare  detailed  Instructions  for  the 
execution  of  approved  plans  and  supervise 
the  execution  ot  those  plans  and  Instruc- 
tions ,  ,  , 

Gebhardt  von  Bluecher,  speaking  of 
Gneisenau,  his  Chief  of  Staff,  summed  It 
lip  neatly : 

Gneisenau  makes  the  pills  which  I  ad- 
minister. 

General  Johnson  has  that  rare  com- 
bination of  being  a  superb  and  coura- 
geous leader  in  battle  together  with  the 
understanding  of  strategy  and  organiza- 
tion so  essential  to  the  heavy  respon- 
sibilities of  staff  and  high  command. 

As  an  officer  and  Christian  gentleman, 
he  Is  an  Inspiration  to  his  fellow  country- 
men. It  is  fortimate  that  General  John- 
.^on  Is  being  succeeded  by  a  great  soldier 
and  leader,  but  I  hope  that  our  coimtry 
will  be  able  to  continue  to  liave  the  bene- 
fit of  his  advice,  counsel  and  leadership 
in  the  future. 

General  Johnson's  biography  speaks 
for  itself.  As  this  man,  one  of  America's 
finest  soldiers,  goes  into  honored  retire- 
ment from  his  service  to  his  coimtry.  let 
us  wish  him  well,  and  let  him  reflect 
upon  Shakespeare's  words  from  Othello: 

I  have  done  the  state  some  service,  and 
they  know't. 


He  knows,  and  his  country  knows. 

And  a  grateful  country  will  never  for- 
get the  strong  and  courageous  soldier 
upon  whom  it  depended  and  with  whom 
it  put  its  trust. 

General  Johnson's  biography  follows: 
Biography    of    Gen.    Harold    K.    Johnson 

Harold  K,  Johnson  was  born  in  Bowesmont. 
North  Dakota,  on  22  February  1912.  He  was 
srraduated  from  high  school  in  Grafton, 
North  Dakota.  In  1929.  and  from  the  United 
States  Military  Academy.  West  Point.  New 
York.  In  1933  as  a  second  lieutenant  of  In- 
fantry. 

General  Johnson's  service  includes  a  tour 
of  duty  with  the  3rd  I  Old  Guard)  Infantry 
Regiment,  at  Port  Sneellng.  Minnesota;  the 
28th  Infantry  at  Fort  Niagara.  New  York: 
and  the  57th  Infantry.  Philippine  Scouts,  at 
Port  McKlnley.  Philippine  islands.  Upon  the 
fall  of  Bataan  In  Aplrl  1942,  he  participated 
In  the  death  march  from  Bataan  and  later 
was  Imprlsloned  by  the  Japanese  at  Camp 
ODonnell,  Camp  Cabanatuan,  and  BlUbid 
Prison  In  the  Philippine  Islands, 

He  was  moved  to  Japan  from  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  In  the  winter  of  1944-45  after 
the  Americans  had  landed  on  Leyte.  The  ships 
on  which  he  was  moved  was  twice  subjected 
to  air  attack  by  allied  aircraft.  In  April  1945. 
he  was  moved  from  Japan  to  Korea,  where  he 
■.vas  liberated  by  the  7th  Division  when  they 
made  their  occupational  landing  In  Inchon 
on  8  September  1945. 

Upon  his  return  to  the  United  Statee.  he 
attended  the  Command  and  General  Staff 
College  at  Fort  Leavenworth.  Kansas,  and 
served  for  two  years  on  the  faculty.  After 
:iitendlng  the  Armed  Forces  Staff  College  at 
Norfolk,  Virginia,  he  commanded  the  3rd 
Battalion,  7th  Infantry  Regiment  stationed 
at  Fort  Devens,  Massachusetts. 


He  took  the  1st  Provisional  Infantry  Bat- 
talion to  Korea  In  August  1950.  where  he 
Joined  the  1st  Cavalry  Division  in  the  defense 
of  the  Pusan  Perimeter,  later  partlcipaOng 
in  the  pursuit  to  the  north,  the  encounter 
vrtth  the  Chinese  in  late  1950.  and  the  subse- 
quent withdraT^'al  to  South  Korea,  During 
this  period,  he  commanded  both  the  5th  and 
8th  Cavalry  Regiments  of  the  1st  Cavalry 
Division.  i^  ^  , 

In  February  1951,  he  joined  the  I  Corps  in 
Korea  where  he  served  until  October  1951  as 
Assistant  Chief  of  Staff.  G3. 

Upon  his  return  to  the  United  States,  he 
was  assigned  to  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Army  Field  Forces  at  Port  Monroe,  Virginia. 
He  attended  The  National  War  College,  grad- 
uating with  the  Class  of  1953.  He  then  was 
assigned  to  the  Office  of  the  AssUtant  Chief 
of  Staff.  03,  of  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
where  he  served  as  Chief  of  the  Joint  War 
Plans  Branch.  Assistant  Chief  of  Plans  Divi- 
sion, and  as  G3  Executive  Officer  until  his 
departure  for  Port  Carson.  Colorado,  in  Jan- 
uary 1956  to  serve  as  Assistant  Division  Com- 
mander of   the  8th   Infantry   DlvUlon.  The 
division  gyroecoped  to  Germany  In  the  late 
summer  and  fall  of   1956.  After  serving  20 
months   as   Assistant   Division   Commander, 
8th   Division,   he   was   assigned    to   Seventh 
Army  Headquarters   In   Stuttgart-Vaihingen 
as  Chief  of  Staff.  Then,  in  April  1959.  he  was 
moved  to  Headquarters,  United  States  Army. 
Europe,  as  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G3.  In 
December  1959,  he  was  assigned  m  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Central  Army  Group,  a  NATO 
Headquarters  concerned  with  planning  for 
the    employment    of    French,    German,    and 
United  States  troop  operations  in  Central  Eu- 
rope in  peacetime  and  for  the  control  of  these 
forces  In  the  event  of  an  armed  conflict.  In 
August    1960.    he    returned    to    the    United 
States   and   assumed   the   position   of   Com- 
mandant. United  States  Army  Command  and 
General    Staff    College,    Fort    Leavenworth. 
Kansas,  where  he  served  until  February  1963. 
Upon  reassignment  to  the  Army  General  Staff 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  he  served  successively 
as  Assistant  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Mili- 
tary Operations  and  as  Acting  Deputy  Chief 
of  Staff  for  Military  Operations,  and  was  ap- 
pointed Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Military 
Operations  on  1  July  1963.  In  the  latter  two 
positions  he  also  served  as  the  Army  Opera- 
lions  Deputy,  Joints  Chiefs  of  Staff,  in  which 
capacity  he.  in  conjunction  with  the  other 
Service  Operations  Deputies,  acted  on  mat- 
ters for  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

He  was  appointed  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
United  States  Army  on  3  July  1964,  the  24th 
in  line  of  succession  since  the  inauguration 
of  Army  General  Staff  In  1903,  and  the  young- 
est Chief  of  Staff  since  General  MacArthur. 
General  Johnson  has  been  awarded  the 
Combat  Infantryman's  Badge  with  Star,  the 
Distinguished  Service  Cross,  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Medal,  the  Legion  of  Merit 
with  three  Oak  Leaf  Clusters,  and  the  Bronze 
Star  Medal.  He  is  also  the  recipient  of  decora- 
tions from  Brazil,  the  Philippines.  Venezuela, 
Thailand,  and  Korea. 
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CHRONOLOCICAL    LIST   or    PROMOTIONS 

Second  Lieutenant,  regular,  13  June  1933. 

First  Ueutenant.  regular,  13  June  1936. 

Captain,    temporary.    9    September    1940 
regular,  13  June  1943. 

Major,     temporary.     19     September     1941. 
regular,    15    June    1948. 

Lieutenant  Colonel,  temporary.  7  April  1942. 
regular,  28  July  1950. 

Colonel,  temporary,  2  September  1945, 

Lieutenant  Colonel,  temporary  1  May  1946. 

Colonel,    temporary.    30    December    1950. 
regular.  1  February  1956. 

Brigadier  General,   temporary,   1   January 
1956.  regular.  21  June  1960, 

Major  General,  temporary.  1  October  1959. 
regular.  1  April  1963. 

Lieutenant    General,    temporary,    1    July 

1963. 

General,  temporary,  3  July  1964, 


PERSONAL   DATA 

Date  and  Place  of  Birth:  22  February  1912, 
Bowesmont,  North  Dakota. 

Parents:  Deceased, 

Marriage— Date:  13  .\pril  1935;  Wife: 
Dorothy  Rennix  of  Aberdeen,  South  Dakota; 
Children:  Harold  K„  Jr„  Ellen  Kay  (married 
to  Captain  James  C.  Kern.  USA),  Robert 
James. 

Official  Home  Address:  Box  225,  Pembina, 
North  Dakota. 

EDUCATION 

The  United  States  Military  Academy,  1933, 
The    Infantry    School,    Regular    Infantry 

Officers  Advanced  Course,  1938, 
The  Command  and  General  Staff  College, 

Port    Leavenworth,    General    Staff    Course, 

1947 
Ttie  Armed  Forces  Staff  College  at  Norfolk, 

Virginia,  1950, 

The  National  War  College,  1953. 


CITATIONS    AND    DECORATIONS 

Distinguished  Service  Cross, 

Distinguished  Service  Medal. 

Legion  of  Merit  (with  three  Oak  L«af 
Clusters ) , 

Bronze  Star  Medal. 

Combat  Infantryman's  Badge  with  Star, 

Distinguished  Unit  (Citation  ( with  two  Oak 
Leaf  Clusters ) . 

Presidential  Unit  CltaUon  (Philippine 
Islands), 

Presidential    Unit    Citation    (Republic    of 

Korea ) .  ,^ 

Legion  of  Honor,  Rank  of  Officer  (France). 
Order  of  Military  Merit,  Degree  of  Grand 
Official  (Brazil). 

Legion    of   Honor,   Degree   of   (Commander 
(Philippines). 

Cross  of  the  Venezuelan  Ground  Forces, 
First  Class  (Venezuela). 

Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Most  Exalted 
Order  of  the  White  Elephant  (Thailand). 

Ulchl  Distinguished  MlUtary  Service  Medal 
( Korea ) . 
Order  of  Mllltarv  Merit  Taecuk    (Korea), 
White  Cross  for  Military  Merit  and  Great- 
est Grade  (Spain) , 

National  Order.  Second  Class  (Republic 
of  Vietnam ) . 

HONORARY    DECREES 

Hon.  Doctor  of  Laws.  Yankton  College, 
Yankton.  S,D.  (9  June  1963),         „    ^     _  , 

Hon,  Doctor  of  Education.  Park  Col- 
lege. ParkviUe,  Mo.  (18  Dec  1962). 

Hon.  Doctor  ol  Laws.  Illinois  College,  Jack- 
sonville. 111.   (8  June  1966).  ^  „  ^  . 

Hon  Doctor  of  Humanities.  North  Dakota 
State  University,  Fargo,  N.D.  (15  Dec  66). 

PERSONAL    BACKGROUND    MATERIAL 

Civic  activities 

In  1945  he  Joined  Crescent  Lodge  No.  11, 
AF&AM.  Grafton.  North  Dakota,  and  has 
maintained  his  affiliation  with  that  Masonic 
Lodge.  The  33rd  Degree  was  conferred  on 
22  October  1965. 

He  has  been  active  in  the  Protestant  Men 
of  the  Chapel  and  is  a  Past  President  of  the 
Organization  in  Europe. 

General  Johnson  has  been  active  for  years 
in  Boy  scout  Activities.  He  received  the  Silver 
Beaver  Award  on  8  February  1962  and  the 
Silver  Buffalo  on  13  April  1967. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  LIST  OF  .^SSIG^•MENTS 

Regimental  S3,  57th  Infantry  (Philippine 
Scouts) .  from  1941  to  1942. 

Commanding  Officer,  3d  Battalion,  57th  In- 
fantry I  Philippine  Scouts) ,  from  1941  to  1942, 

Prisoner  of  War,  from  Apr  42  to  Sep  45. 

Ground  Force  School  Tour,  from  Feb  46  to 

Stuient,  Command  &  General  Staff  College, 
from  Aug  46  to  Jul  47. 

Instructor.  Command  &  General  Staff  Col- 
lege rtom  Jul  47  to  Aug  49. 

Student.  Armed  Forces  Staff  College,  from 
Aug  49  to  Feb  50. 

Commanding  Officer.  3d  Battalion.  7th  In- 
fantry, from  Feb  50  to  Aug  50. 

Commanding  Officer.  1st  Provisional  In- 
fantry Battalion,  from  Aug  50  to  Sep  50. 
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Civalry.  Par  East  Command,  from  Sep  50  to 
Oct  50. 

Commanding  Officer,  5th  Cavalry  Regi- 
ment. Par  East  Command,  from  Oct  50  to 
Dec  50. 

Commanding  Olflcer.  8th  Cavalary  Regi- 
ment. Par  East  Command,  from  Dec  50  to 
Feb  51 

Assistant  Chief  of  St.ifT,  G3,  I  Corps,  Par 
E.ist  Command,  from  Peb  51  to  Oct  51, 

Staff  Officer.  C3  Division.  Office  of  the  Chief 
of  Army  Pleld  Porces.  from  Dec  51  to  Aug  52. 

Student.  The  National  War  College,  from 
Aug  52  to  Jun  53 

Chief.  Joint  War  Plana  Branch.  Plans  Divi- 
sion. Office  of  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff.  G3. 
W.*ahlngton.  DC.  from  Jun  53  to  Jan  54. 

Assistant  Chief.  Plans  Division,  Office  of 
Asslst.»nt  Chief  of  Staff.  G3.  Washington.  DC, 
from  Jan  54  to  Jul  55 

Executive  Officer.  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Chief  of  Staff.  G3.  Washington,  DC  .  from 
Jul  55  to  Jan  56. 

Assistant  Division  Commander.  8th  In- 
fantry Division,  from  Jan  56  to  Sep  57. 

Chief  of  Staff.  Headquarters,  Seventh  Army, 
United  States  Army.  Europe,  from  Sep  57  to 
Mar  59 

Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G3.  United  States 
Army,  Efir&pe.  from  Apr  59  to  Dec  59. 

Chief  orstaff.  Central  Army  Group  (NATO) 
Germany,  from  Dec  59  to  Au?  60. 

Commandant.  United  States  Army  Com- 
mand and  General  Staff  College.  Port  Leaven- 
worth. Kansas,  from  Aug  60  to  Feb  63 

Assistant  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Mili- 
tary Operations  for  Plans  and  Operations.  De- 
partment of  the  Army.  Washington,  DC. 
from  Feb  63. 

Acting  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Military 
Operations.  Department  of  the  Army,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  from  May  63  to  June  63. 

Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Military  Opera- 
tions Department  of  the  Army.  Washington. 
DC  .  from  Jul  6.3  to  J|ti  34 

Chief  of  Staff.  United  States  Army.  Wash- 
ington. DC.  from  Jul  64. 
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found  on  the  land.  It  is  time  that  they 
were  given  an  opportunity  to  work  and 
earn  a  salary,  and  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  build  up  their  own  self-respect. 
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POVERTY  ON  THE  INDIAN 
RESERVATIONS 


HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  2,  1968 

Mr.  BERRY,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has 
come  for  Cons/rtss  to  reexamine  the 
real  pockets  of  poverty  in  this  country. 
They  are  not  in  the  west  end  of  the  Mall. 
They  have  never  been  at  the  west  end 
of  the  Mall— they  are  and  have  been 
down  through  the  years  on  the  Indian 
reservations  of  the  United  States. 

Puerto  R:co  lifted  itself  up  by  its  boot- 
straps through  a  tax  incentive  program. 
They  give  any  industry  which  comes  to 
their  shores  a  lO-ytar  tax  exemption  and 
industry  flocks  to  Puerto  Rico. 

These  are  permanent  industries.  They 
have  continued  to  lift  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  up  by  their 
bootstraps  and  today  Puerto  Rico  has 
the  highest  individual  income  of  any  of 
the  Latin  American  countries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  same  program  can 
work  and  will  work  on  every  Indian 
reservation  in  the  country.  It  will  lift 
these  people  up  by  thetr  moccasin  straps. 

It  is  time  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
abandoned  their  old  philosophy  of  trying 
to  make  farmers  and  ranchers  out  of 
every  Indian  i.imply  because  they  were 


COURT    GIVES    CONGRESS    POLICE 
POWER 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  July  2.  1968 

Mr.  THURMOND  Mr.  President,  the 
Greenville.  S.C.  News,  of  June  21.  con- 
tains an  excellent  editorial  which 
deserves  widespread  attention. 

The  article,  entitled  "Court  Gives 
Congress  Police  Power."  explains  how 
individuals'  lights  have  been  destroyed 
by  the  recent  Supreme  Court's  banning 
of  racial  considerations  in  housing  sales 
and  rentals. 

Our  country  was  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  guaranteeing  Individuals  certain 
rights  to  make  their  own  decisions  in 
matters  of  personal  relations.  Certainly 
there  is  a  no  more  basic  personal  rela- 
tion than  that  of  an  individual  disposing 
of  his  own  property  to  another 
Individual. 

Congress  recently  enacted  an  "open- 
housing"  law  but  exempted  the  sale  by 
an  individual  of  his  own  house  when  the 
homeowner  handles  the  sale  personally. 
Although  this  law  is  a  definite  infringe- 
ment on  constitutionally  guaranteed  lib- 
erties. Congress  realized  it  could  not 
abolish  a  specific  constitutional  provi- 
sion— an  individual's  freedom  of  choice 
in  personal  relations. 

As  the  editor  says : 

The  new  decision  Is  a  long  step  In  the 
process  of  applying  federal  power  to  Individ- 
ual citizens  In  the  regulation  of  strictly  pri- 
vate affairs. 

The  Constitution  provides  for  individ- 
ual actions  to  be  regulated  by  the  States, 
but  this  decision  is  but  another  "move 
toward  Federal  control  of  individual 
action. ' 

Moreover,  when  individual  actions  are 
regulated,  the  States  are  primarily 
vested  with  the  power  to  enforce  these 
regulations,  but  now  'the  Supreme 
Court  majority  has  created  a  new  na- 
tional police  power,  vested  in  Congress 
and  directed  at  the  individual  citizen." 

The  Supreme  Court  was  established  to 
protect  individuals'  rights,  but  in  this  de- 
cision, as  in  similar  ones,  the  Court  is 
attempting  to  play  the  role  of  social  re- 
former and  in  "legislating"  these  re- 
forms has  forgotten  Its  purpose  and  gone 
beyond  its  limits  by  abolishing  one  of  the 
basic  rights  it  is  supposed  to  uphold 

The  editor  excellently  summarizes  the 
situation  by  concluding: 

It  Is  tragic  that  this  country's  failure  to 
solve  the  race  problem  gives  the  excuse  for 
the  possible  destruction  of  cherished  Ameri- 
can liberties. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


CouKT  Gives  Congress  Police  Power 
The  Supreme  Court's  ban  on  racial  con- 
siderations In  housing  sales  and  rentals 
comes  as  no  surprise.  The  stage  was  well  set 
by  previous  decisions  and  recent  passage  of  a 
federal  open  housing  law 

However,  the  Court  has  gone  far  beyond 
outlawing  racial  discrimination.  It  has  given 
Congress  police  power  over  private  citizens 
In  matters  of  personal  relationships.  This  1.? 
a  field  previously  reserved  under  the  Con- 
stitution to  the  states,  and  imtU  now  jeal- 
ously guarded  by  a  nation  fearful  of  a 
national  police  state. 

Truly  a  startling  landmark  is  this  sen- 
tence In  the  recent  housing  decision  written 
by  Justice  Potter  Stewart  and  accepted  by 
six  other  members  of  the  Court: 

"If  Congress  has  power  under  the  13th 
Amendment  (banning  slavery)  to  eradicate 
conditions  that  prevent  Negroes  from  buy- 
ing and  renting  property  because  of  their 
race  or  color,  then  no  federal  statute  cal- 
culated to  achieve  that  objective  can  be 
thought  to  exceed  the  constitutional  power 
of  Congress  because  It  reaches  beyond  state 
action  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  private 
Individuals." 
This  Is  drastic  In  two  respects : 
— It  Is  an  extension  or  application  of  fed- 
eral power  to  the  people.  Originally  federal 
power  was  limited  to  federal  functions.  Grad- 
ually the  Supreme  Court  extended  It  to  cover 
official  actions  of  states  and  their  subdivi- 
sions The  new  decision  Is  a  long  step  In  the 
process  of  applying  federal  power  to  Individ- 
ual citizens  in  the  regulation  of  strlctlv 
private  affairs. 

— The  13th  Amendment  says  nothing  abotit 
hotislng  or  anything  else.  It  merely  abolishes 
slaverv  in  these  simple  words: 

"Neither  slavery  nor  Involuntary  servitude. 
except  as  a  punishment  for  crime  whereof  the 
party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall 
exist  within  the  United  States,  or  any  place 
subject  to  their  Jurisdiction. 

"Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this 
article  bv  appropritae  legislation." 

Despite  this,  the  Supreme  Court  majority 
has  created  a  new  national  police  power, 
vested  in  Congress  and  directed  at  the  in- 
dividual citizen,  in  the  name  of  "abolishing 
slavery"  In  the  United  States.  It  Is  diffictilt 
to  establish  a  connection  between  housing 
and  slavery,  yet  the  Supreme  Court  has 
done  It. 

Justice  Stewart  argues  the  point  In  these 
words: 

"When  racial  discrimination  herds  men 
Into  ghettos  and  makes  their  ability  to  buy 
property  turn  on  the  color  of  their  skin, 
then  it  ...  is  a  relic  of  slavery. 

"Negro  citizens,  north  and  south,  who  sa-.v 
in  the  13th  Amendment  a  promise  of  free- 
dom—freedom to  go  and  come  at  pleasure 
and  to  buy  and  sell  where  they  please— 
would  be  left  with  a  mere  paper  guarantee 
If  Congress  were  powerless  to  assure  that 
a  dollar  In  the  hands  of  a  Negro  will  pur- 
chase the  same  thing  as  a  dollar  in  the  hands 
of  a  white  man." 

Having  often  deplored  the  growth  of  racial 
slums  in  big  cities;  having  advocated  better 
housing  lor  Negroes,  as  well  as  for  many 
underprivileged  white  people,  wc  still  aslc 
the  question: 

How  can  Congress  know  the  motives  oi" 
individual  citizens  as  they  buy  and  sei: 
property,  and  how  can  those  motives  be 
regulated  by  statute  without  destroying  in- 
dividual liberties  of  all  citizens  regardless  cf 
race? 

It  cannot  be  done,  because  enforcement 
will  make  necessary  the  creation  of  a  na- 
tional btueaucr.icy  with  a  form  of  police 
power  to  regulate  private  transactions  of 
Individual  citizens  all  over  the  country.  Law- 
abiding  people  will  be  exposed  to  capricious 
complaints  brought  by  disgruntled  would-be 
purchasers  on  little  or  no  grounds.  Dlsrun- 
tlon  will  be  widespread. 
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Only  two  of  the  nine  Supreme  Ctourt  Jus- 
tices dissented  from  the  Steward  opinion, 
justices  John  Harland  and  Byron  White  held 
that  applying  federal  power  to  private  action 
"Is  almost  surely  wrong,  and  at  least  Is  open 
to  serious  doubt."  ,  ,    ^, 

The  move  toward  federal  control  of  indi- 
vidual action  has  been  coming  slowly  over  the 
past  few  years.  Congress  took  a  limited  step 
Toward  poUce  power  by  Including  In  the  1965 
voting  rights  act  a  provision  to  punish  In- 
dlvlduals  attempting  to  Interfere  with  per- 
sons voting  in  national  elections. 

This  was  done  under  constitutional 
powers  of  Congress  over  national  elections. 
Federal  power  Is  generally  limited  to  Inter- 
ttate  matters. 

The  hotislng  decision  is  something  else 
igaln  because  nowhere  in  the  Constitution 
cloes  Congress  have  power  over  homes  or  over 
actions  of  individuals  In  buying,  selling  or 
renting  houses— or  In  any  other  otherwise 
lawful  private  exchanges.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  created  this  new  power  out  of  thin 

air. 

Even  more  ominous  Is  the  prospect  of 
luture  extension  of  federal  power  over  in- 
dividuals In  other  matters  of  personal  re- 
lationships. For  Instance,  extension  of  the 
14th  Amendment  to  cover  people  as  well  as 
ttaies  would  give  Congress  police  power  to 
id  against  murders  and  robberies. 

Perhaps  that  Is  far-fetched.  But  If  the 
13th  Amendment  can  be  stretched  to  cover 
both  housing  and  Individual  actions,  the 
14th  can,  too.  That  amendment  prohibits  the 
states  from  depriving  any  person  of  life,  lib- 
erty or  property  without  due  process  of 
l.iw. 

This  illustrates  the  danger  that  arises 
when  the  courts  begin  to  stretch  the  Consti- 
tution. Once  the  stretching  starts  it  does  not 
stop  and  the  law  eventually  is  warped  be- 
yond recognition. 

The  Constitution  was  written  to  protect 
the  people  of  the  United  .States  from  a  na- 
tional police  state.  Now  its  guarantees  of 
individual  liberty  are  being  twisted  by  the 
Court  and  used  to  create  the  fearful  cen- 
tral powers  It  was  designed  to  prevent. 

It  is  tragic  that  this  country's  failure  to 
solve  the  race  problem  gives  the  excuse  for 
the  possible  destruction  of  cherished  Ameri- 
can liberties. 
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the  label.  I  agree  with  Secretary  Cohen 
that  this  warning  should  be  extended 
not  only  to  the  cigarette  package  itself, 
but  to  all  advertising  of  cigarettes  in 
print  or  on  the  air. 

Even  better,  I  hope  that  we  will  be  able 
to  carry  out  the  foresighted  recom- 
mendation of  the  PTC  and  ban  cigarette 
advertising  completely  on  radio  and  TV. 
Or.  as  an  alternate,  we  should  put  limits 
on  the  hours  that  these  ads  can  be  shown 
so  that  our  Nation's  chUdren  will  not  be 
brought  up  to  think  a  cigarette  is  as 
pleasurable  as  a  lollipop. 


OVERPROMISING 


CIGARETTE    ADVERTISING    ON    TV 
AND   RADIO 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  VIGORITO 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  2,  1968 
Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  praise  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
for  its  forecful  and  courageous  move  this 
week  to  recommend  that  all  cigarette 
advertising  be  banned  from  both  tele- 
vision and  radio. 

At  the  same  time  I  think  the  House 
should  compliment  Secretary  Wilbur  J. 
Cohen  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  for  suggesting 
that  the  label  on  cigarette  packages  be 
more  strongly  worded  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  all  citizens  the  reaffirmed 
danger  cigarette  smoking  causes  to  our 
health. 

The  present  warning  label  on  cigarette 
packages  is,  as  I  have  pointed  out  before, 
meaningless.  It  should  be  made  stronger 
and  more  definite.  I  have  introduced  a 
bill  in  the  House,  H.R.  12055,  which 
would  beef  up  the  present  wording  of 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  2.  1968 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 
basic  criticisms  of  this  administration 
and  the  war  on  poverty  relates  to  their 
tendency  to  oversimplify  problems  and 
over  promote  the  results  of  its  programs. 
Governmental  programs  now  in  existence 
and  many  being   proposed  make  easy 
promises  to  the  discontended  of  easing 
their  burdens — promises  which  continu- 
ally go  unfulfilled.  The  result  of  this  easy 
promising  is,  quite  naturally,  the  increas- 
in-;  frustration  of  the  promisees;  a  frus- 
tration which,  as  we  hive  seen,  often 
lends  itself  to  disobedient  acts  and  vio- 
lence.  Another   negative   result  of   this 
policy  is  the  channeling  of  energy  away 
from  the  means  which  could  be  effective 
in  relieving  the  burden.  The  poor  want 
an  end  to  their  poverty :  the  Nation  seeks 
this  same  end.  However,  doles  and  hand- 
outs have  never  aided  in  lelieving  that 
burden  in  a  positive,  permanent  way.  At 
best,  and  this  best  is  good.  "Relief"  is  to 
help  people — in  an  interim  period  to  get 
on  their  economic  feet.  To  use  the  words 
of  John  S.  KniRht.  editor  of  the  Akron 
Beacon  Journal : 

The  vitality  of  the  United  States  rests  as  it 
iilways  has,  upon  a  productive  economy  in 
terms  of  jobs  and  earnings. 

In  a  recent  article  appearing  in  the 
editor's  notebook  section  of  the  Akron 
Beacon  Journal.  Mr.  Knight  discuses  in 
greater  depth,  the  danger  of  directing 
resources  away  from  this  positive  means 
of  ending  "relative"  poverty.  Mr.  Knight 
makes  reference  to  the  economic  trends 
of  the  past  cenutry  noting  the  effect  of 
past  administrations'  fiscal  policies  upon 
these  trends.  Mr.  Knisht  underlines  the 
danger  inherent  in  the  present  adminis- 
tration's habit  of  "unduly  raising  the  ex- 
p?ctations  of  the  poor." 

The  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Journal   on   Sunday.   May    19.    1968.   is 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  this  body. 
To  Stir  False  Hope  Wont  End  Poverty 
DETROIT.— The  march  of  the  obviously  well- 
fed  poor  on  their  way  to  Washington  prompts 
a   few   thoughts   about   the   American   eco- 
nomic system.  , 
The  great  upward  surge  In  this  nations 
development  began  at  the  turn  of  this  cen- 
tury In  1900  the  automobile  was  a  curiosity 
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with  less  than  8,000  In  the  United  States.  By 
1925,  there  were  more  than  17  million. 

The  average  age  of  people  who  died  in 
1900  was  49  vears,  by  1925  It  was  55  years. 
It  was  not  known  in  1900  that  yellow  fever 
Is  transmitted  by  a  mosquito,  typhus  by  a 
louse,  bubonic  plague  by  a  flea.  Typhoid 
and  cholera  were  scourges  since  we  did  not 
know  they  came  from  germs  In  unclean 
water  and"  milk;  insulin,  vaccination,  emet- 
in  for  dysentery,  adrenalin  were  tinknown. 
Radium  has  not  yet  been  used  In  the  treat- 
ment of  cancer. 

As  related  by  author  Mark  Sullivan  In 
•■Our  Times."  the  1920-25  period  brought 
the  telephone  into  common  use.  President 
Harding's  speech  at  the  burial  of  the  Un- 
known Soldier  in  1921  was  carried  to  a 
wider  audience  bv  the  DePorest  tube,  farm- 
ers began  to  use  tractors,  generating  plants 
Increased  50  fold. 

The  list  of  inventions  and  discoveries 
through  medical  science  in  this  golden  era 
Is  much  too  lengthy  to  be  set  forth  here.  It 
comprises  an  amazing  story  of  American 
research,  Ingenuity  and  resourcefulness. 

It  was  not  government  which  achieved 
these  tremendous  advances  but  the  private 
sector  of  our  economy.  The  surge  of  com- 
petition—involving risk-taking  and  the  urge 
for  financial  gain  -brought  to  our  people  the 
highest  living  standard  in  the  world. 

Admlttedlv,  there  were  abuses  of  the  then 
almost  unregulated  areas  of  competition. 
Huge  trusts  In  oil  and  steel  became  inimical 
to  the  public  interest.  Swindles  on  Wall 
Street  and  combinations  cf  economic  power 
designed  to  diminish  competition  resulted  In 
legislation  to  prevent  corrupt  practices. 

These  laws,  unlike  the  punitive  regulations 
of  today's  Washington  bureaucracy,  were  in- 
tended "to  foster  competition,  and  not  to  de- 
stroy it.  ,  J  » 
So  America  grew  In  gross  national  product 
and  higher  rewards  to  the  individual  even  as 
older  and  more  sophisticated  nations  vcre 
sewrlng    the    seeds    of    their    own    economic 

decline.  _,^.    ..  _ 

Our  own  cocial  revolution  bepan  with  the 
great  depression  of  the  early  1930s.  Franklin 
D  Roosevelt,  a  patrtcirtn  politician  who  ran 
on  a  conservative  platform  in  1932.  was  soon 
pratin"  .ibout  the  "money  changers"  and  the 
••malefactors  of  '^-reat  wealth."  They  alone, 
he  charged,  were  responsible  for  the  coun- 
trv's  economic  ills. 

Roosevelt,  a  non-working  inheritor  oi  a 
sizable  fortune,  wanted  a  S25.000  limit  on 
what  a  man  could  earn  in  a  single  year.  His 
demagogic  .lupeal  was  to  the  millions  of 
Americans  adversely  alfected  by  the  depres- 
sion. Yet  he  could  think  of  no  better  remedy 
than  '4overnment-spon.=ored  ■•m:>ke  work 
projects  which  contributed  nothing  to  re- 
establishment  of  a  sound  economy. 

In  fact,  no  sizable  Inroads  on  tinemploy- 
ment  were  made  until  the  United  States  be- 
gan making  war  materiel  for  Great  Britain 
prior  to  our  entrance  into  World  War  II. 

A  war  time  economy  solved  President 
Roosevelt's  problem.  And.  excepting  most  of 
the  Elsenhower  years,  we  have  been  on  a  war 
footing  ever  since.  ^      ^     , 

The  Kennedy  era  unveiled  .t  new  breed  of 
economists  who  believed  thru  our  nation 
could  escape  future  depressions  by  the  judi- 
cious use  of  federal  taxina  power  :.nd  regu- 
latory authority  possessed  by  the  Federal  ReJ_ 
serve  Board.  Jj^ 

This  is  a  theory  v/hich  v/orks  well  when  sf 
n.-'tion-'l  adminis'tration  knows  when  .nnd 
ho'W  to  ;ipDlv  it. 

President  Kennedy  was  oiten  unjustly  ac- 
cused of  being  "anti-business"  becau.se  of 
his  clash  with  Roger  Blou^h  of  United  States 
Steel  when  Kennedy  thought  he  had  a  gen- 
tleman's agreement  ^^ith  Blcugh  that  steel 
prices  would  not  he  raised. 

Actually,  both  corpor.ite  and  individual  in- 
come taxes  were  lower  under  Kennedy  than 
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In  the  Elsenhower  adminlstraUon  «nd  they 
have  remained  so 

When  Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson  came  into 
the  Presidency,  he  was  quick  to  assure  labor 
and  reassure  the  business  community  that 
both  would  be  his  partners  in  providing  a 
stable  economy. 

The  President,  as  you  will  recall,  Ulked  of 
reducing  government  costs  and  boasted  pri- 
vately of  how  his  budgets  were  "tighter" 
than  Kennedy's. 

A  combination  of  President  Johnson  a 
stubbornnesa  and  the  Vietnam  war  now  have 
the  United  States  in  a  financial  bind  de- 
scribed recently  by  Federal  Reserve  Board 
Chairman  William  McChesney  Martin  as  'the 
worst   financial   crisis  In   our   history. " 

Only  a  last  minute  concession  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  reduce  federal  expenditures  may 
convince  Congress  to  vote  for  higher  taxes. 
The  need  was  clearly  apparent  several 
years  ago.  But  Johnson  had  deluded  himself 
Into  thinking  that  since  "we  are  the  rlcbest 
nation  In  the  world."  we  could  afford  both 
the  war  and  the  Great  Society  programs. 

Now  all  of  this  sophomortc  approach  to 
our  economic  problems  has  had  Its  damaging 
side  effects. 

The  poor  are  on  the  march.  Ambitious 
politicians"  and  even  a  few  conservative  eco- 
nomics find  merit  In  a  guaranteed  annual 
income  Just  a  notch  or  two  above  what  has 
come  to  be  known  as  the   'poverty  level." 

The  poor,  we  can  understand.  One  can't 
watch  television  for  hours  in  Marks.  Missis- 
sippi, and  not  crave  the  luxuries  depicted 
thereon. 

Welfare  programs,  which  admittedly  are 
no  cure  for  poverty,  need  to  be  restructured 
or  replaced  by  a  more  workable  system.  For 
poverty,  as  stated  by  the  Miami  Herald, 
"saps  the  nation  of  potential  strength." 

The  question,  as  we  see  It.  Is  what  effect 
a  guaranteed  annual  income  would  have  on 
the  nation's  econcany  If  it  began  at  S3.300  a 
year,  what  will  prevent  It  from  becoming 
$10,000  In  five  years? 

And  then,  what  happens  to  incentive?  Or 
pride  In  accomplishment?  And  who  pro- 
vides the  money  other  than  the  working 
taxpayers? 

Government  produces  no  wealth.  It  oper- 
ates on  your  money 

In  short,  the  Rev  Abernathy  Is  mislead- 
ing his  followers.  The  wealth  of  this  nation 
was  not  created  by  doles  and  handouts.  Yet 
the  marchers  and  dwellers  In  Resurrection 
City  cannot  possibly  grasp  the  economic  fac- 
tors involved.  Quite  humanly,  they  are  think- 
ing only  of  their  own  plight. 

The  vitality  of  the  United  States  rests,  as 
it  always  has.  upon  a  productive  economy  in 
terms  of  Jobs  and  earnings. 

Without  the  Incentive  of  a  competitive 
svstem.  no  free  society  can  long  endure. 

Father  James  E  Groppi  told  an  Akron 
audience  that  "Were  going  to  Washington 
and  tell  them  that  either  all  Americans  shall 
sit  at  the  table  of  affluence  or  were  going 
to  kick  the  legs  from  under  the  table." 

Threats  of  violence  or  civil  disobedience 
are  not  the  answer  to  a  war  on  poverty. 
Radicals  such  as  Fr.  Groppi  are  doing  the 
poor  a  disservice  by  playing  upon  their 
emotions. 

Such  an  approach  to  the  problems  of 
poverty  will  retard,  not  advance  the  desired 
glials. 

There  Is  no  substitute  for  steady  employ- 
ment at  good  wages.  And  Jobs.  It  seems,  are 
more  plentiful  in  the  prosperous  areas  than 
people  willing  or  qualified  to  hold  them. 

This  is  cold  comfort  to  the  poor  who  live 
In  depressed  sections  of  the  United  States 
where  there  Is  neither  employment  oppor- 
tunity nor  hope.  Theirs  is  indeed  a  tragic 
way  of  life. 

Given  time,  we  may  yet  find  the  answers 
and   alleviate  their  condition. 

But  when  demagogues  of  the  march  mis- 
lead  these   people  by  unduly   raising   their 
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expecUtlons,  there  can  likewise  be  disas- 
trous consequences. 

It  is  often  observed  that  patience  Is  no 
longer  a  virtue. 

But  what  can  be  said  of  the  easy  prom- 
ise for  which  there  Is  no  fulfillment? 
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KIDNEY  MACHINES 


HON.  BENJAMIN  B.  BLACKBURN 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  July  2,  1968 
Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
session  I  introduced  H.R.  13419,  a  bill  to 
allow  the  free  entry  of  a  certain  cello- 
phane membrane,  cuprophane. 

This  product  is  used  exclusively  in 
artinclal  kidney  machines  and  it  Is 
vitally  necessary  that  patients  with 
chronic  kidney  failure  obtain  this  mate- 
rial at  the  lowest  possible  price.  At  the 
present  time,  there  is  a  23-percent  tariff 
on  this  product.  I  find  it  morally  incom- 
prehensible how  this  Nation  can  possibly 
tax  a  vitally  needed  medical  product. 
Certainly,  our  Treasury  does  not  need  to 
be  maintained  by  taxes  levied  upon 
chronically  ill  people. 

The  Atlanta  Journal  is  rimning  a  series 
of  articles  by  Christina  Bledsoe  concern- 
ing kidney  machines.  For  the  interest  of 
my  colleagues,  I  am  inserting  these  arti- 
cles in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From   the  Atlanta   (Ga.l    Journal   and 

Constitution.  June  9.  19681 

Umbilical    Livino:    Machine    Gtvt.s 

Them  Lore — I 

(By  Christena  Bledsoe) 

Umbilical  living. 

Depending  on  a  machine  to  keep  you  alive 
today. 

And  tomorrow. 

And  next  year. 

A  handful  of  Atlantans  lead  this  exist- 
ence— and  manage  to  have  their  todays  and 
tomorrows. 

They  depend  on  a  strange-looking  ma- 
chine with  alternating  layers  of  rubber  and 
cellophane  to  separate  life  and  death. 

Through  these  layers  flows  a  patient's 
blood  and  a  chemical  bath  that  removes  Im- 
purities from  the  blood  since  his  own  body 
cannot  do  this. 

The  machine  Is  an  artificial  kidney.  It 
takes  over  when  human  kidneys  break  down. 

It  functions  as  the  real  kidneys  would,  ex- 
cept It  Is  located  outside  the  body  and  re- 
quires fko  eight-hour  sessions  a  week  to  do 
the  Job  the  human  kidneys  normally  would. 

The  ttme-consumlng,  blood-rlnslng  routine 
of  the  artificial  kldnev  quickly  becomes  "Just 
like  a  Job."  says  one  whose  life  Is  tied  to  the 
machine. 

"It's  no  beauty  treatment  but  It  keeps  me 
alive. '  said  another. 

Without  It.  "we'd  all  be  out  of  luck,"  com- 
ments a  third. 

If  the  machine  were  not  available — and  it 
has  become  available  only  In  recent  years — 
patlenu  who  depend  on  It  would  be  apt  to 
die  within  two  weeks. 

In  the  United  States  close  to  100.000  per- 
sons a  year  die  of  kidney  Illness.  Between 
6.000  to  10.000  would  benefit  from  an  ar- 
tificial kidney  machine.  Facilities  are  avail- 
able for  only   1,000 

Those  who  gain  access  to  the  llfe-sustaln- 
Ing  machines  are  fortunate — and  know  It. 

In  the  past  Z'i  years,  close  to  30  persons 
have  experienced  this  form  of  umbilical 
living  at  the  Atlanta  Artificial  Kidney  Center. 


The  center  is  located  in  the  basement  of 
old  Grady  Memorial  Hospital,  less  than  a 
block  from  the  present  towering  structure. 

Established  by  a  grant  from  the  U.S.  Publir 
Health  Services,  the  center  Is  run  by  Emory 
University  doctors. 

Umbilical  living— be'ng  attached  to  a  kid- 
ney machine  via  long  plastic  tubes  connected 
to  a  tiny  loop  surgically  Implanted  In  the 
arm — Is  not  an  easy  way  of  life.  None  wh,, 
experiences  It  would  pretend  it  Is. 

But,  says  one  patient:  "When  you  con- 
sider the  alternatives.  .  .  ."  She  doesn't  need 
to  exptound.  Those  five  words  tell  the  story 
The  alternatives  for  a  person  who  suffer? 
complete  kidney  failure  are  three:  the  arti- 
ficial kidney;  a  transplant,  which  some  pa- 
tients do  not  consider  a  "sure"  thing;  or 
death. 

Before  coming  to  the  center,  recalls  one 
patient,  she  was  skinny,  ptale  and  had  no 
energy  at  all. 

Now   the   same   woman   Is   up  and   about 
cooking,  cleaning  and  caring  for  her  famllv 
Another  patient  came  to  the  center  late  in 
the  progression  of  kidney  disease. 

When  the  kidneys  fall  to  eliminate  waste 
from  the  body,  the  entire  system  eventual!;. 
becomes  poisoned. 

The  poisoning  has  stricken  this  patlent'.s 
legs  so  he  cannot  walk.  It  is  now  affecting  hl.s 
fingers  so  that  he  can  hardly  open  a  letter 

"It  makes  me  feel  helpless,  knowing  there.^ 
nothing  I  can  do  for  him."  his  wife  says. 

The  sympathetic  wife  does  help  however, 
through  her  morale-lending  support. 

And  while  that  support  is  giving  him 
something  to  live  for.  doctors  and  the  ar- 
tificial kidney  are  treating  his  Illness. 

With  time,  dialysis — the  blood-cleansln? 
process  of  the  artificial  kidney — may  regulate 
his  body  chemistry  so  he  can  again  walk 
hold  a  Job,  lead  a  normal  life. 

When  a  patient  enters  the  center,  a  small 
silicone  and  Teflon  loop.  About  five  inches 
long,  is  surgically  Implanted  In  his  arm  Just 
a  few  Inches  above  the  wrist. 

One  end  connects  to  an  artery  under  the 
skin,  the  other  to  a  vein.  On  the  outside  the 
two  ends  Join  together  In  a  loop. 

During  the  five  days  a  week  the  patient  is 
not  on  dialysis,  the  loop — or  shunt — Is  mere- 
ly wrapped  In  a  bandage  and  the  patient  goes 
about  his  daily  life. 

After  becoming  accustomed  to  the  shunt 
patients  say  It  Isn't  uncomfortable  at  al. 
They  hardly  notice  Its  presence  unless  th^ 
shunt  Is  accidentally  bumped. 

Then,  says  one  patient.  It  aches  for  awhile 
the  "way  your  finger  does  If  you  catch  It  in 
a  car  door." 

When  the  two  days  a  week  for  dialysis 
arrive,  the  external  segments  of  the  loop  are 
separated  (with  clamps  holding  back  the 
blood  flow)  and  a  flve-foot  line  of  plastic 
tubing  Is  quickly  attached  to  each  segment 
The  tubing  leads  to  the  bedside  kidney. 

As  a  patient  stretches  back  in  bed.  hij 
blood  flows  through  an  artery,  outside  his 
body  and  through  tubing  to  the  machine 
where  It  is  cleaned  and  returned  to  his  body 
through  the  venous  line. 

The  blood  flows  silently.  The  machine 
works  silently — but  the  process  takes  time. 

Once  back  In  the  body,  the  blood  picks  up 
more  waste  products  and  again  circulates 
through  the  machine. 

To  eliminate  waste  products  that  have  ac- 
ctunulated  In  the  patient's  body  for  sever.i: 
days,  the  blood  must  be  transported  agalr 
and  again  to  the  machine  for  cleanslne 
trips — about  20  trips  in  all. 

When  the  human  kidneys  work,  they  rou- 
tinely do  this  Job  without  commotion.  The 
twin  glands,  located  In  the  small  of  the  back 
on  either  side  of  the  backbone  measure  onlv 
four  Inches  long. 

In  a  single  day  these  active  four-Inch  or- 
gans glTe  off  and  take  back  about  a  half 
pound  of  sugar  and  three  ounces  of  table 
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salt  from  the  blood.  In  addition  to  giving  off 
about  a  quart  and  a  half  of  urtne. 

one  healthy  kidney  can  do  the  Job  of  two 
if  the  other  is  Impaired  or  donated  for  a  kid- 
ney transplant. 

But.  as  cases  at  the  center,  if  functioning 
of  both  begins  to  slow  down,  or  completely 
ceases,  a  person  would  die  without  medical 
Intervention. 

Being  dependent  on  an  artificial  kidney 
means  a  strictly  regimented  diet  to  guard 
against  building  up  large  amounts  of  sugars. 
salU  and  acids  the  body  can't  remove  of  Its 
own  accord. 

It  means  giving  up  three  cups  of  coffee  in 
the  morning.  . 

"It  took  away  my  hot  dogs."  one  patient 

"  Another's  fondness  of  chocolate  cake  and 
icing  had  to  be  denied. 

Spicy  and  salty  foods  are  out,  as  Is  beer 
drinking.  Liquids  are  limited  to  one  pint  a 
day  If  the  condition  is  severe.  Some  patients 
are  allowed  a  little  extra. 

Using  an  artificial  kidney  also  entails  tak- 
ing anti-coagulants  twice  a  week.  Clotting  is 
a  constant  danger  since  dialysis  causes  ab- 
normal turbulence  in  the  blood. 

And  for  the  artificial  kidney  patient,  swim- 
ming and  bike  riding  and  skiing  are  out.  for 
fear  the  shunt  may  be  damaged. 

Because  of  these  restrictions,  center  direc- 
tor Dr  John  Sadler  tells  patients:  "Until  the 
disease  is  worse  than  the  treatment'  they 
shouldn't  begin  using  the  bedside  kidney. 

But  when  they  do  want  it— badly  enough 
to  cope  with  the  inconveniences— they  can 
be  sufficiently  rehabilitated  to  return  to  work, 
to  be  with  their  families,  to  lead  fairly  nor- 

Manv  center  patients  have  adapted  to  liv- 
ing day  after  day  with  a  chronic  condition. 
They  vary  from  a  farm  owner  to  a  doctor, 
from  a  retired  Army  man  to  a  teacher's  aide. 
•If  I  were  writing  this  story."  one  center 
doctor  noted.  "I'd  write  about  the  tremen- 
dous adaptability  of  the  human  being  and  a 
little  thing  called  spirit." 
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UMBILICAL   UVINO:    ITS    ROUTINE,    LIKE 

Cooking — II 

(By  Christena  Bledsoe) 

She  sat  upright  on  the  hospital  bed,  still 

alert  after  lying  on  the  same  bed  for  elgn* 

hours   while   a   life-saving   artificial   kidney 

machine  cleansed  her  blood.  „„„*,„ 

Her  dark  eyes  shining  from  a  small,  gently 

lined  face  fringed  by  light  brown  hair,  darted 

back  and   forth  across  the  basement  room 

turned  clinic.  , 

^Vs  alert  as  she  is  now  after  a  chronic 
illness,  she  must  have  been  quite  a  tom- 
boy when  she  was  growing  up.  Is  the  nrsi 
impression. 

But  she  wasn't.  ,.  ^   *    „. 

Ruby  Lee  Hlghtower  never  climbed  trees 
or  plaved  softball.  She  was  inside  resting 
when  the  other  kids  were  playing. 

All  her  life  .she  has  suffered  from  a  kidney 
disease  that  ebbed  her  strength. 

"It  was  kinda  hard."  she  recalls,  never 
being  able  to  play  like  the  others. 

But.  she  quickly  adds  so  as  to  not  com- 
plain, she  did  get  to  play  a  little  basketball 
in  the  seventh  grade. 

\t  aae  12  she  had  a  first  kidney  operation 
which  temDorarlly  alleviated  her  condition. 
Through  the  years  her  illness  steadily 
\<.orsened.  .       .    . 

She  came  to  the  center  for  Ufe-savtng  help 
a  vear  ago  February.  Before  she  came  she  had 
blood  transfusions  at  a  hospital  once  or 
twice  a  month.  Each  stay  was  two  or  three 

cii^vs.  ,,      „,^ 

She  was  real  skinny,  she  says,  small,  pale 

and  her  eyes  were  yellow  looking. 

Now  her  weight  is  up  11  pounds  and  she 

feeU  so  good  that  she  frequently  goes  shop- 
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ping  downtown  after  eight  hours  of  dlalysU, 
the  blood-rinsing  process  of  the  machine. 

•I  have  had  days  but  I  reckon  we're  all 

going  to  have  that."  she  philosophically  said. 

Most  of  the  time  she  goes  and  goes,  though, 

rarely  stopping  for  a  nap.  "If  I  take  a  notion 

to  I  do.  If  not,  I  don't." 

She  has  the  energy  to  clean  and  cook  and 
keep  house  for  her  husband  and  teen-age 
daughter.  The  only  thing  she  can't  do  U 

The  small  plastic  loop  implanted  m  her 
arm  to  which  tubing  from  the  bedside  kid- 
ney is  attached,  a  shunt.  Is  in  her  right  arm. 
She   can't  manage   the   iron   with   her   left 

Originally  the  shunt  was  In  her  left  arm. 
It  was  changed  to  the  right  alter  complica- 
tions developed.  At  Christmas,  she  recalls, 
she  had  both  arms  bandaged  with  the  new 
shunt  in,  and  the  old  opening  healing. 
"I  was  helpless  for  a  week."  ^      .=    » 

Mrs  Hlghtower  vividly  remembers  her  first 
day  at  the  center.  She  was  nervous  and  un- 
sure of  what  would  happen  when  she  walked 
in  the  renovated  basement  area  of  the  old 
Grady  Memorial  Hospital  that  serves  as  the 
artificial  kidney  center.  „„„*„ 

Her  fears  long  past,  coming  to  the  center 
has  become  a  routine  "Just  like  cooking.'' 

Pears  upon  entering  the  center  have  been 
shared  by  most  patients.  A  compassionate 
staff  at  the  center  understands  their  fear  or 
the  unknown  and  works  to  counteract  it. 

The  artificial  kidney  machine  has  brought 
strength  to  another  patient  at  the  center 
who  has  an  inherited  kidney  disease  that 
killed  her  father  and  brother. 

With  machine  aid  she  now  feels  well  enough 
to  work  m  a  drugstore  two  nights  a  week. 

Not  all  patients  have  responded  as  well 
to  treatment.  Many  who  haven't  are  patlente 
whose  disease  was  not  diagnosed  until  It 
reached  a  severe  state.  ..  ,  ,.  ^  „„rt 

George  Willis  lies  on  his  hospital  bed  and 
vearns  for  the  old  days  when  he  felt  good 
enough  to  work,  when  he  could  walk  and 
when   he   had   dreams  for  life. 

About  three  and  one-half  years  ago,  Mr. 
Willis  moved  from  Atlanta  to  Griffin,  where 
he  bought  a  102-acre  farm,  realizing  a  life- 
long ambition. 

He  began  treatment  for  high  blood  pres- 
sure a  few  years  back  but  never  suspected 
he  had  a  kidney  problem  until  he  felt  ill  and 
went  in  for  a  checkup. 

The  seriousness  of  his  disease  hit  him 
as  a  toUl  surprise.  ..„^  „ 

For  awhUe  he  was  too  ill  to  walk.  Then 
when  I  could,  I  found.  I  couldn't  stand  up 
straight."  he  said.  (When  the  kidneys  do 
not  function,  waste  products  poison  the 
whole  system.) 

Mr  Willis  has  been  commuting  to  tne 
center  for  one  and  one-half  years.  On  his 
twice  weekly  dlalvsis  days  he  rides  a  bus  to 
Atlanta,  stavs  at  the  center  all  day  and  then 
catches  another  bus  home,  sometimes  not 
getting  there  until  midnight. 

He  hasn't  the  money  necessary  to  buy  a 
home  kidney  machine,  he  says,  so  he  is 
dependent  on  the  center's  help. 

No  one  in  his  family  is  able  to  donate  a 
kidney  to  him  for  a  transplant  operation. 
The  easier,  less-time  consuming  life  of  a 
transplant  patient  appeals  to  him,  though. 
His  eventual  hope,  he  slowly  says.  Is  a 
cadaver  transplant,  even  while  knowing  the 
odds  are  lower  for  a  successful  transplant 
when  the  kidney  is  taken  from  a  non-rela- 

tlve 

When  Cecil  Logan  arrived  at  the  center 
four  months  ago  he,  too,  was  In  criUcal  con- 
dition. . 

Time  drags  for  him.  He  is  too  111  to  work, 
his  legs  have  been  crippled,  he  is  confined 
to  bed  for  twice  weekly,  eight-hour  dlaly- 
sU sessions  and  must  leave  his  home  in 
Rome  at  5  a.m.  to  arrive  at  the  center  on 
time. 
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After  lielng  at  the  center  for  three  months, 
he  admitted  it  seemed  more  like  three  years. 
"He's  at  a  difficult  point  right  now,"  one 
staff  member  conceded.  But  a  disease  that 
took  years  to  build  will  take  more  than  a 
few  months  to  counter  effect. 

His  illness  was  discovered  in  1954  when  he 
was  discharged  from  the  Air  Force.  Doc- 
tors hospitalized  him  and  later  let  him  go 
as  "cured." 

The  disease  progressed.  Eventually  doc- 
tors told  his  wife  his  condition  was  so  seri- 
ous it  could  take  his  life. 

For  a  year,  as  he  grew  more  ill,  this  in- 
formation was  withheld  from  him.  He  never 
liked  to  go  to  doctors  anyway,  liis  wife  said, 
and  they  were  afraid  he  would  Just  give 
up  if  he  knew. 

"When  we  first  see  them  (patients),  the 
family  is  In  a  state  of  crisis."  says  the  cen- 
ter's social  worker,  Mrs.  Lydla  Whatley. 

"The  impact  of  the  irreversable  nature  of 
the  disease  has  hit  them  and  they  are  ad- 
Justing  to  the  fact  that  without  treatment 
the  person  would  die."  _ 

The  families  are  "anxiety  ridden.  Mrs. 
Whatley  says.  "Every  facet  of  their  lives  has 
been  affected." 

Loss  of  job,  which  accompanies  severe  ill- 
ness is  verv  hard  for  male  patients.  Mrs. 
Wha'tlev  says.  It  hurts  their  self-esteem. 
The  situation  is  hard  for  a  vdfe  to  cope  vrtth 
too.  because  all  the  family  burdens  sudden- 
ly are  dumped  on  her. 

But  the  patients  rally  to  each  other  s  sup- 
port with  an  attitude  of  "don't  give  up,  I  ve 
been  through  that." 

As  their  physical  condition  improves,  their 
mental  outlook  brightens  also.  They  live 
with  hope  for  that  day. 

"It's  an  up  and  down  world,"  one  woman 
reflected.  "Hope  is  about  all  you  live  on. 
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Umbilical  Living:  Family  Plays 
Big  Rolf, — III 
'(By  Christena  Bledsoe) 
At  ^5    Don  Lamb  has  faced  and  overcome 
the  threat  of  death  from  a  chronic  illness. 
At  a  point  in  life  when  most  persons  are 
in   the    prime   of   health,   he   found   himself 
succumbing    to    a    progressively    worsening 
kldnev  disease,  nephritis. 

If   it   were   not   for   a    machine   called   an 

artificial  kidney,  he  would  not  be  alive  today. 

He    knows    this    and    that    knowledge    is 

bound  to  have  a  sobering  effect  on  a  man  s 

life. 

Or  does  It?  ^     »  .  „«„ 

The  Atlanta  Artificial  Kidney  Center  co°; 
siders  him  or.e   of  their  most  rehabilitated 
patients.  He  feels  the  same  way. 
It's  easy  to  see  why. 

Mr  Lamb  is  a  home  treatment  patient.  He 
is  "one  of  11  persons  weaned  away  from  the 
downtown  center  to  return  to  their  homes 
and  normal  lives,  with  the  aid  of  a  stnall^ 
bedside    kidney   machine    that   rinses   waste 

products  from  the  blood.  

La<=t  October.  Mr.  Lamb  returned  home  to 
the  south  Georgia  town  of  DubUn  after 
months  of  living  in  Atlanta  so  he  could  get 
help  from  the  artificial  kidney  center  here^ 
On  -^londays  and  Thursdays  he  takes  the 
afternoon  off  from  work,  changes  into  pa- 
lamas  after  lunch  and  hops  into  bed  at  1.30 
n  m    for  :in  eight-hour  stretch. 

With  his  mother  at  the  controls,  the  kld- 
nev  machine   is    hooked    up   and    his   blood 
egii^  the  arduous  task  of  flowing  through 
a  machine  that  separates  the  impurities. 

At  9-30  pm..  when  the  machine  has  fin- 
ished purlfVing  his  blood,  his  father  helps 
fiiiconnect  the  machinery  and  clean  up. 
'^  ' Tt^s  a  familv  affair."  Mr.  Lamb  laughs^ 
"My  mother  is  the  nurse,  my  father  is  the 
orderlv  and  I'm  the  patient."  ,^„„„ 

The  word  patient  is  not  a  word  or  a  feeling 
that  dominates  his  life. 
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other  than  a  bandage  on  hl»  wrist  that 
protects  a  surgically  implanted  loop  nece«- 
sary  for  the  machine  hookup,  no  one  would 
ever  know  the  darkhalred  man  in  the  neat, 
checked  business  suit  was  not  100  per  cent 
healthy. 

His  color   Is   good,   he   Indulges   In   sports 
such   as   flshtng  and   he   works   full-time  as 
industrial  relations  manager  of  a  new  furni- 
ture plant  opening  in  Dublin   In  July.  The 
plant   will  employ   300   persons;    hiring  per- 
sonnel Is  one  of  his  major  duties. 
But  it  has  not  always  been  this  easy. 
Doctors   flrst   discovered   he  had   a  kidney 
condition  eight  years  ago  when  he  was  having 
a  physical  checkup  prior  to  going  to  college. 
Unalarmed.  he  went  off  to  school  at  the 
University  of  Georgia  and  had  little  trouble 
for  most  of  his  college  career. 

About  three  years  ago.  his  condition  flared 
to  an  acute  state  and  he  was  temporarily 
blinded.  Doctors  put  him  on  a  special  diet 
which  susUlned  him  for  18  months,  during 
which  time  his  eyesight  cleared. 

Doctors  at  Emory  University  kept  clo«e  tabs 
on  his  case  and  hoped  to  get  him  Into  the 
kidney  center,  also  run  by  Emory  doctors, 
when  his  condition  became  crucial. 

When  admitted  to  the  center,  his  kidney 
functlontnir  ^a»  !«»«  than  3  per  cent.  Mr. 
Lamb  recalls,  and  his  coloring  was  so  pale 
"you  couldn't  even  see  I  had  a  mouth." 

"I  realized  I  needed  it. "  he  said  about  the 
artificial  kidney,  but  accepting  it  forced 
him  to  realize  how  serious  his  disease  was 

He  wondered  whether  the  machine  would 
hurt  or  not.  and  soon  found  it  didn't.  Ac- 
tually he  had  more  difficulty  adjusting  to 
the  home  machine — which  he  wanted  badly 
so  his  life  would  be  more  flexible 

At  home  his  blood  pressiu-e  shot  up  and  he 
became  sick  every  time  he  used  the  machine. 
He  found  he  couldn't  s.tand  the  chemical 
odors. 

"Plnally  I  realized  It  was  a  subconscious 
thing  It  worried  me  that  I  was  the  only  one 
that  knew  anything  about  that  machine  from 
here  to  Atlanta."  he  said. 

.■\fter  recognizing  he  could  always  call  the 
center    for    help,    his    adjustment    speeded. 
Within  a  three  and  one-half  month  period 
he  became  vised  to  the  process. 

Center  director  Dr  John  Sadler  calls  It 
normal  for  pa-ients  to  need  two  to  three 
months  before  feeling  comfortable  at  home 
with  the  machine. 

•I  used  to  break  out  In  a  cold  sweat. '  an- 
other man  admitted  when  he  flrst  manned 
the  machine.  "It's  a  tremendous  respon- 
sibility— you  re  dealing  with  a  patient's  vital 
bloodstream." 

Because  of  this  responsibility  the  center 
thoroughly  trains  the  patient  and  persons 
manning  the  machine  before  allowing  tbem 
to  go  home. 

"I  tell  patients  that  home  dialysis  Isn't 
very  difficult  but  that  a  minimum  passing 
score  is  100."  Dr.  Sadler  said. 

The  home  machine  comes  complete  with 
alarms  that  buzz  If  something  is  wrong  with 
the  machine.  If  something  happens,  which 
Isn't  frequent,  the  operator  simply  discon- 
nects the  patient,  gets  the  machine  .Ixed  and 
resumes  dialysis  the  next  day. 

High:  now  if  I  had  time  I  could  fix  Just 
about  anything. "  patient  Kerry  Maughon  says 
about  his  home  machine. 

The  26-year-old  Chamble  resident  is  a  serv- 
ice engineer  for  X-ray  equipment.  Working 
with  machines  as  his  occupation  boosts  his 
confidence  toward  the  home  kidney. 

Tuesdays  at  5:30  p  m.  Mr  M",ughon  leaves 
his  Atlanta  Job  and  heads  home  In  rush 
traffic.  After  a  quick  dinner  he  retires  to  a 
bedroom  for  the  evening  to  begin  dialysis. 

His  wife  runs  the  machine.  They  usually 
finish  dialysis  about  3:30  am.  They've  ar- 
ranged the  other  dialysis  period  over  the 
week  end  as  being  more  convenient  for  their 
schedule. 
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"You  have  to  make  It  as  easy  on  yourself 
as  you  can. "  Mr.  Maughon  says.  And  they 
have.  They  go  out  about  twice  a  week,  take 
weekend  trips  on  occasion,  and  plan  a  vaca- 
tion to  South  Carolina  this  summer. 

During  this  time  they  will  use  a  home  ma- 
chine of  another  former  center  patient. 

When  Mr.  Maughon  was  15.  doctors  re- 
moved a  kidney  that  had  been  deformed 
at  birth.  In  an  attempt  to  stabilize  his  high 
blood  pressure. 

After  the  operation  he  felt  "re«l  normal" 
and  rarely  had  checkups.  Last  Thanksgiving, 
again  111,  he  was  amazed  to  hear  a  doctor 
tell  him  he  needed  a  transplant  or  dialysis 
If  he  were  to  live 

"I  thought  the  doctor  had  the  wrong  per- 
son." Mr.  Maughon  recalls.  "That  he  had 
gone  In  the  wrong  room."" 

Even  though  his  mother  wanted  to  donate 
a  kidney,  he  refused  a  transplant  because  of 
"running  the  risk  of  hurting  someone  else."" 

Dependence  upon  the  machine  doesn't 
bother  him  He  believes  he  cm\  survive  indefi- 
nitely with  It.  or  at  least  until  cadaver  trans- 
plants are  perfected. 

"There  are  lots  of  things  there's  no  ma- 
chine for. "  he  philosophizes. 

The  artificial  kidney,  home  patlenu  will 
tell  you.  Isn't  an  easy  way  of  life — but  It 
assures  life. 

"I  liaven't  had  any  insurmountable  prob- 
lems," Mr.  Lamb  concludes,  "and  I  don't  ex- 
pect to  have  any." 

(Prom  the  Atlanta   (Ga.)   Journal.  June  12, 
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Umbiucai.    LiviNO:    Dejection.    Then 

Smiles — IV 

(By  Chrlstena  Bledsoe) 

Last  November  a  severely  111  patient  re- 
ceived a  new  kidney  donated  by  her  sister 
In  a  transplant  operation  In  Atlanta, 

"I  was  so  sure  It  would  work."  recalls  Mrs. 
Claudell  Walker. 

She  even  dreamed  of  the  book  she  was 
going  to  write  about  her  new  active  life  made 
possible  by  her  sister. 

At  first  all  seemed  well.  Then  slowly,  her 
body  began  to  reject  the  kidney. 

The  transplant— meant  to  give  her  new 
life — failed.  One  out  of  every  three  or  four 
kidney  transplants  In  the  nation  fall. 

Three  weeks  after  the  operation.  In  the 
middle  of  the  night,  doctors  again  operated 
on  her.  This  time  they  removed  the  new 
kidney  that  wouldn't  adjust  to  her  body. 

Only  one  alternative  was  left  If  the  pa- 
tient were  to  live,  doctors  knew.  The  arti- 
ficial kidney  machine. 

A  shunt,  a  small  plastic  loop  that  permits 
blood  to  leave  the  body  through  plastic  tub- 
ing to  be  cleaned  by  an  artificial  kidney  ma- 
chine and  returned,  was  Implanted  In  her 
arm. 

But  to  the  50-year-old  patient  lying  In  the 
hospital  bed,  a  machine  that  weekly  would 
require  two  full  days"  time  to  keep  her  alive 
the  other  Ave  seemed  a  poor  substitute  to 
a  real  kidney. 

She  was  depressed. 

So  depressed  In  fact,  that  she  now  admits 
she  once  had  a  dream  In  which  she  con- 
sidered "'cutting  off  the  shunt. " 

Then  as  the  blood  rapidly  fiowed  from  her 
body,  she  explains,  "it  would  all  be  over  in 
three  or  four  minutes." 

The  path  to  emotional  healing  has  been 
as  steep  as  Mt.  Everest,  but  she  has  made  It 
to  the  top. 

Now.  seven  months  later,  she  Is  up  and 
about.  She  and  her  husband  have  even  been 
on  camping  excursions. 

She  claims  her  recovery  was  prompted  by 
concern. 

Back  In  those  dreary  days  after  the  trans- 
plant failed,  she  couldn't  let  go,  she  says. 
"There  were  too  many  people  that  cared. 

"I  had  friends  helping,  praying,  coming  to 
see  me."' 
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A  social  worker  recalls  friends  giving  Mrs. 
Walker  a  wedding  anniversary  party  in  the 
hosplUl,  complete  with  cake. 

Letters  poured  in  from  people  she  hadn't 
heard  from  In  years.  Aft«r  a  Jacksonville 
radio  station  broadcast  her  story  more  cards 
pkoured  In— this  time  from  strangers. 

A  sister-ln-law  quit  her  job  so  that  Mrs. 
Walker,  a  Pen.sacola  resident,  could  stay  In 
her  home  and  be  taken  care  of.  Starting  with 
medical  t«ts  run  before  the  transplant.  Mrs. 
Walker  was  forced  to  stay  In  .\tlanta  10 
months. 

Her  husband,  a  tall  man  with  a  gray- 
streaked  crewcut  for  months  has  commuted 
back  and  forth  between  Pensaco'.a  and  .■\t- 
lanta  to  see  her. 

Her  19-year-old  daughter.  Shirley,  an  only 

child,  dropped  out  of  college,  can-.e  home  to 

attend  school  there  and  care  for  her  father. 

And  through  it  all.  the  sister  who  donated 

the  kidney  stood  by  to  give  comfort 

While  family  and  friends  rallied  to  give  her 
the  emotional  support  to  live,  the  artificial 
kidney  gave  her  the  physical  strength  neces- 
sary. 

Before  she  had  the  transplant,  as  a  backup 
precaution,  doctors  routinely  showed  her  the 
artificial  kidney  center  at  Grady  Memorial 
Hospital.  These  patients  without  function- 
ing kidneys  continue  to  live  through  a  blood- 
rlnslng  process  that  removes  waste  products 
from  the  body. 

She  didn't  pay  much  .Utentlon  though. 
She  didn't  think  the  center's  activities  af- 
fected her. 

Circumst.uices  change.  She  now  feels  for- 
tunate that  .Atlanta  has  an  artificial  kidney 
center.  Many  cities  don't.  Many  transplant 
failure  cases  are  not  apt  to  be  as  lucky. 

Because  the  Walkers  live  In  Pensacola, 
doctors  Immediately  decided  a  home  model 
of  the  artificial  kidney  would  be  best  for 
them. 

Normally  home  dialysis  training  only  re- 
quires three  months.  But  in  Mrs.  Walker's 
case  she  had  to  first  regain  physical  and 
emotional  strength.  This  took  time. 

Two  weeks  ago  as  she  readied  to  leave  she 
was  a  different  pe*on  from  the  silent  woman 
who  first  entered  the  center,  the  other  pa- 
tients say. 

She  came  bouncing  In  from  a  shopping 
trip  in  a  flowered  .«hlft.  or  lay  in  bed.  decked 
in  bright  red  pajamas,  chatting  and  smiling. 
She  can  talk  about  her  Illness  v.lthout  de- 
pression. She  knows  that  others  somedav  will 
be  faced  with  her  problems. 

Kidney  Illness  began  for  Mrs,  Walker  2i 
years  ago  on  her  honeymoon. 

It  was  during  World  War  II,  She  and  her 
husband.  Jim.  who  both  grew  up  In  .'\tlanta. 
were  headed  to  Williams  Mr  Force  Base  in 
.\rlzona.  where  he  was  to  be  stationed. 

She  caught  a  cold,  felt  bad  and  soon  be- 
came weak  and  had  severe  backaches, 

•  It  never  dawned  on  me  It  was  'Kidney 
disease  or  anything."  she  says. 

The  first  doctor  to  treat  her  thought  she 
had  flu.  He  gave  her  a  shot  of  morphine. 
She  was  allergic  to  It  and  began  constant 
vomiting. 

When  she  finally  was  rushed  to  a  hospital 
she  remembers  how  upset  her  husband  was, 
'3.000  miles  away  from  home  and  iriend.", 
with  a  young  bride  that  was  so  sick," 

After  a  routine  urine  analysis,  the  doctor 
told  her  she  has  something  very  v.Tong  with 
her  kidneys. 

More  tests  followed.  On  a  cheerless  Chris' - 
mas  Eve — when  she  had  only  bcjn  p.-.ar'.'ied 
10  days— she  was  told  she  would  always  be  a 
semi-invalid,  would  have  to  strictly  watch 
her  diet  and  could  never  have  children. 

At  a  Phoenix  hospital  later  an  investigative 
operation  v,as  performed  and  cvsts  covering 
her  kldnevs  were  removed.  "Right  away  I  be- 
gan to  pet  better."  she  says. 

Months  afterward,  when  she  and  her  hus- 
band were  back  In  Atlanta,  r^he  started  work- 
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ing  full-time  for  th«  State  Health  Depart- 
ment as  a  nurse. 

Occasionally  she  had  small  fiareups  but 
nothing  serious.  She  managed  to  have  one 
child,  the  19-year-old  girl  who  also  hopes  to 
be  a  nurse.  After  moving  to  Pensacola  she 
worked  for  several  years. 

Two  years  ago  her  condition  became  worse 
and  the  nightmare  began. 

A  year  ago  April  she  ended  up  a  stroke 
victim,  near  death,  Ui  a  Pensacola  hospital. 
( High  blood  pressure  which  accompanies  kid- 
ney disease  often  leads  to  heart  attacks.) 

In  August  she  came  to  Atlanta  to  make 
plans  for  a  transplant  at  Emory  University, 
the  nearest  hospital  to  perform  the  opera- 
tion. 

What  would  she  tell  other  persons  who  con- 
sider having  a  kidney  transplant? 

"It's  hard  to  know  what  to  tell  them,"  she 
concedes.  It  has  been  "discouraging""  but  'I 
think  It  6  worth  the  try."" 

Someday,  she  and  her  husband  agree,  she 
might  even  consider  having  another  trans- 
plant. 

•It's  a  little  soon  now.  But  I  would  think 
about  It," 

But  she  would  only  consider  a  cadaver  kid- 
ney, she  says.  She  won't  take  a  relative's  kid- 
ney again  because  she  keeps  remembering 
her  sister  now  is  left  with  only  one  kidney. 
She  also  insists  she  wouldn't  try  another 
transplant  unless  a  grant  covers  the  cost.  Her 
luisband  stresses  that  If  the  opportunity 
arises,  the  money  will  come  from  some- 
where— even  li  it  means  a  bigger  mortgage 
on  their  house. 

Their  bills  within  the  last  year,  including 
hospital  costs  in  Pensacola,  a  transplant  that 
failed,  treatment  at  the  artlflcial-kldney  cen- 
ter and  the  purchase  of  a  home  machine, 
have  mounted  to  between  $30,000  and 
$35,000, 

Insurance  covered  little  of  It.  Vocational 
rehabilitation  helped  defray  the  cost  of  the 
home  machine  on  the  principle  that  Mrs. 
Walker  again  will  work  someday — and  that 
rehabilitating  her  vi^ould  be  less  costly  than 
disability  payments. 

The  annual  cost  of  continuing  home  care 
will  be  about  $2,500.  Somehow  they  will  man- 
age that,  says  Mr.  Walker,  who  is  an  assistant 
county  agricultural  agent. 

"It's  like  a  rabbit  running  with  a  fox  chas- 
ing,"" he  explains,  'with  the  rabbit  saying 
man,  I've  got  to  make  it .  .  ." '" 

In  his  view  they  are  lucky  the  disease  took 
so  many  years  to  progress  to  a  chronic  con- 
dition. 

•She  could  have  reached  this  stage  10  or 
12  years  ago.  Then  nothing  was  available  to 
heljp  her.  She  just  hung  on  long  enough  for 
them  to  perfect  the  artificial  kidney." 
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Umbilical    Living:   High  St.*ndards 

Imposed — V 

(By  Chrlstena  Bledsoe) 

.Atlanta's  artlflclal  kidney  center  has  room 
for  only  20  patients. 

If  you  are  single  and  your  kidneys  stop 
functioning  you  probably  couldn't  gain  life- 
'•aving  access  to  the  center. 

II  you  are  over  30.  your  chances  of  being 
admitted  are  also  slim. 

If  you  are  a  high  school  student  or  have 
additional  serious  health  problems  you  prob- 
ably couldn't  get  in. 

If  your  financial  resources  are  limited  you 
might  find  a  shut  door. 

Tight  space  limitEtions — and  a  tight  budg- 
et—set the  limitations  on  who  can  enter. 

Critics  of  kidney  centers  accuse  doctors  of 
•  playing  God" — of  deciding  who  can  live  and 
who  will  die. 

We  have  taken  on  some  bad-risk  pa- 
tients—and  most  have  died,"  center  director 
Dr,  John  Sadler  says. 


Of  eight  older  persons  taken  in,  for  In- 
stance, four  have  died,  a  one-ln-two  raUo. 
Of  the  centers  other  21  patients,  only  four 
more  have  died,  a  one-ln-flve  ratio. 

The  purpose  of  extensive  screening.  Dr. 
Sadler  argues,  is  to  pick  candidates  who  can 
return  to  useful  and  productive  lives  with 
treatment. 

If  it  appears  a  person  can't  return  to  a 
useful  life,  he's  apt  to  be  turned  down  In 
favor  of  another. 

High  standards  are  set  In  picking  candi- 
dates A  14-page  questionnaire  probes  his 
case  history,  his  family  life,  his  Job  and 
financial  stability. 

A  social  worker  Interviews  each  candidate. 
Then  his  fate  hangs  with  a  board  of  doctors 
considering  the  case. 

A  'yes"— or  a  "no"  Is  final. 
Twenty-nine  patients  have  been  admitted 
to  the  center  in  Its  21/2    years.   Dr,  Sadler 
places  the  number  of  serious  candidates  as 
between  40  to  50, 

If  Informal  candidates,  such  as  requests  by 
phone  or  mall  were  counted,  the  number  of 
applications  boosts  to  about  150. 

rhus.  many  candidates  have  been  refused. 
How  does  the  candidate  cope  with  crisis? 
What  has  his  past  life  been  like?  If  the 
center  shut  down  because  of  financial  dlfti- 
culty,  could  the  patient  continue  his  treat- 
ment? 

These  are  among  a  multitude  of  questions 
the  center  is  lorced  to  weigh. 

Take  the  case  of  the  single  person  in 
Atlanta. 

The  center  emphasizes  preparing  patients 
for  home  treatment.  This  is  both  more  con- 
venient for  the  patient  and  cuts  the  dollar 
cost  of  treatment  by  thousands  a  year. 

But  the  care  involved  in  the  eight-hour 
blood-rinsing  process  needed  twice  a  week 
to  keep  the  patient  living  requires  another 
person  by  the  bedside  .  .  .  checking  the  pa- 
tient's blood  pressure,  regulating  machine 
temperature,  pressure  and  flow  gauges. 
Who  is  to  do  this  for  the  single  Atlantan? 
Not  a  roommate.  Most  roommates  live  to- 
gether only  briefly.  Training  to  use  the  ma- 
chine is  expensive  and  takes  about  three 
months.  Frequent  training  of  a  new  person 
isn't  practical. 

Of  more  Importance,  a  tremendous  giving 
of  self  Is  Involved.  Home  dialysis  is  exhaust- 
ing for  both  persons.  A  close  bond  between 
the  two  persons  Is  necessary. 

For  that  reason,  a  husband-wife  team  usu- 
ally works  best.  Dr.  Sadler  says. 

To  a  couple  who  has  faced  the  prospect 
that  one  partner  might  die.  and  has  gained 
new  hope  through  a  machine,  dialysis  is  "a 
quantitative  measure  of  what  their  life  to- 
gether means." 

Age  is  one  of  the  more  stringent  entrance 
qualifications. 

If  a  person  is  over  45  or  50  years  and  has 
a  kidney  disease,  he's  likely  to  have  had  It 
for  some  time,  doctors  say.  It's  almost  impos- 
sible to  reverse  the  disease  process  and  re- 
store the  person  to  a  normal  life — the  pur- 
pose of  the  center's  existence. 

Other  health  afflictions,  diabetes,  heart  or 
lung  trouble,  also  are  likely  to  occur  in  the 
older  person. 

Doctor  are  reluctant  to  admit  a  patient 
who  has  another  disease  that  will  progress 
and  destroy  his  life. 

Sometimes  dialysis  appears  to  speed  the 
destruction. 

One  diabetic  patient  at  the  center  lies  In 
bed,  crippled  In  his  legs  and  blind.  Both  con- 
ditions occurred  after  dialysis  began. 

The  man  may  be  able  to  see  some  day — 
If  doctors  are  successful  In  removing  a  build- 
up of  toxic  fluids  from  behind  the  retina 
of  the  eye. 

But  some  cases  do  not  have  a  happy  end- 
ing. 

The  basic  issue  becomes.  Dr.  Sadler  says. 
"When  do  we  quit  abusing  a  dying  life?" 
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Ask  the  patient  for  whom  the  machine 
only  prolongs  a  bed-confined  life.  Is  It  worth 
it?  Dr.  Sadler  believes  the  visual  answer 
would  ije  •no." 

These  are  difficult  decisions,  he  says.  "Yet 
they  are  the  stuff  that  medicine  will  deal 
with  in  the  next  decade." 

•We  can  work  our  way  scientifically  to 
answers,'"  the  center  director  notes.  •Ap- 
plication Is  the  problem." 

A  particular  case  where  a  doctor  ponders 
what  to  do  is  the  hypertensive  patient. 

High  blood  pressure  both  causes  and  ac- 
companies kidney  disease.  Many  patients 
end  up  stroke  victims. 

Dialysis  can  reduce  hypertension — if  there 
Is  time.  Three  persons  at  the  center  have 
died  because  of  hypertension. 

Dr,  Sadler  recalls  one  case  where  the  pa- 
tient died  within  a  few  months  of  his  en- 
trance. 

The  staff  had  put  forth  tremendous  ex- 
penditures, both  financially  and  emotionally 
working  with  the  patient  and  his  family. 
After  he  died,  they  were  sitting  back  with 
"an  emotional  broken  arm"  when  a  new 
patient  came  In, 

Three  to  four  times  more  effort  might  save 
the  hypertensive  patient,  "But  this  effort  Is 
subtracted  from  other  patients,"  Dr.  .Sadler 
points  out,  ••Do  we  have  this  right?"" 

The  case  against  a  high  school  student  Is 
entirely  different. 

Age  and  otherwise  good  health  are  in  his 
favor.  Against  him  Is  something  as  simple 
as  wanting  to  be  like  the  other  kids, 

■•.Average  high  school  students  worry  If 
their  skirts  are  too  long  or  short  ,  ,  .  if  their 
shoes  are  the  right  brand  .  .  .  and  they  want 
to  have  a  hot  dog  and  Coke  with  the  other 
kids." 

It  would  be  hard,  Dr.  Sadler  says,  for  the 
teen-ager  to  adapt  to  a  rigidly  regimented 
diet,  to  not  be  able  to  swim,  ski  or  ride  a 
bike. 

For  most  it  would  seem  the  end  of  life, 
not  new  hope.  Few  would  have  the  necessary 
motivation. 

For  all  candidates,  dialysis  Is  a  hard  road, 
an  Inconvenient,  expensive,  time-consuming 
readjustment  to  life. 

•Its  either  worth  It  or  It  Isn't,"  Dr,  Sadler 
says.  It  depends  on  how  much  the  person 
values  life. 

One  center  doctor  recalls  Dr.  Sadler  bluntly 
telling  an  older  candidate,  "we  can  only 
promise  you  a  year."' 

The  man  sat  back,  thinking  for  a  moment. 
Then  he  replied.  "You  know  doctor,  I  haven't 
had  a  bad  one  yet." 

But  many  persons — the  type  who  always 
want  to  discuss  their  operation — would  get  so 
preoccupied  with  the  dialysis  treatment  that 
it  would  absorb  their  whole  life. 

Treatment.  Dr,  Sadler  argues.  '•Is  not  a 
goal  in  life — it  is  Just  a  means  of  meeting  a 
goal." 

One  patient  at  the  center  Is  a  teachers 
aide.  She  wears  long-sleeved  dresses  to  hide 
her  shunt  and  goes  on  about  her  life.  Few 
know  she  Is  a  patient. 

She  doesn't  want  their  sympathy.  .  .  . 
This  f.s  far  as  I  am  concerned  i.s  tne  ultimate 
rehabilitation." 


I  From   ihe   Atlanta    (Ga.)    Journal. 
June  14.   19681 
Umbilical  Living:   Cadaver  Transplant 
Next? — VI 
(By  Christ pna  Bledsoe) 
A  cadaver  transplant. 
This  is  the  long  range  goal  of  many  patients 
at  the  Atlanta  Artificial  Kidney  Center  -who 
dont  have  a  close  relative  able  to  donate  a 
kldnev. 

Thev  enthusiastically  view  a  cadaver  trans- 
plant—if it  works— as  an  e.-uler  way  of  life. 
Fewer  diet  restrictions  ,  .  ,  an  end  to  the 
time-consuming  dialysis  process  that  cleans 
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tbe  blood  .  .  .  les»  exp«n8>ve  In  the  coming 

^*^e  procedure— taking  a  live  kidney  out  of 
m  dead  body— isn't  done  locally 

Few  place*  attempt  It.  The  risks  with 
cadaver  transplants  are  higher  than  with 
regular  kidney  transplants  But  In  the  coming 
transplant  era.  It  will  be  an  accepted  reality. 

Center  Director  Dr  John  Sadler  wants  to 
see  the  procedure  done  here— as  soon  as 
next  fall. 

His  patients  do,  too 

Doing  the  Job  properly  would  mean  setting 
up  facilities  at  Grady  Memorial  Hospital, 
gathering  a  trained  surgical  team,  using  ad- 
vanced techniques  and  giving  close  nursing 

care. 

The  co«t  would  be  •260.000 

He  doubts  that  he  can  get  the  money. 

Federal  health  funds  are  limited  because  of 
Vietnam  As  for  local  support,  he  Is  having 
trouble  getting  aid  to  keep  the  artlHclal  kid- 
ney center  open,  let  alone  seek  more  ^"na»- 

"We'll  probably  do  It  with  nothing. '  Dr. 
Sadler  said. 

He  points  out  a  fund  squeeze  means  cut- 
ting corners  which  might  hurt  the  odds  of 
Bucceasful  transplants. 

The  nee«l  to  take  these  chances  is  increas- 
ing 

He  estimates  600  persons  In  the  Atlanta 
area  yearlv  die  from  kidney  disease 

Not  all  could  be  helped  by  kidney  replace- 
ment, or  be  able  to  physically  and  emotion- 
ally cope  with  It.  but  about  120  could. 

About  half  of  these  could  be  good  candi- 
date* for  the  artificial  kidney  but  the  center 
can't  handle  that  many  patients. 

The  majority  of  thoee  facing  death  caused 
by  kidney  failure  have  nowhere  else  to  turn. 

The  cost  of  a  cadaver  transplant  would  run 
about  »6.000.  Care  after  the  operation  would 
make  the  bill  total  nearly  SIO.OOO. 

Without  funds  to  tuiderwrtte  this  expen- 
sive operation,  moat  of  the  operating  costs 
would  be  dumped  on  Grady  Hamstrung  by 
their  own  strict  budgets,  the  hospital  can 
only  absorb  so  much. 

•Well  do  them  one  at  a  time  as  long  as  we 
can  unUl  the  hoapltal  authority  or  someone 
screams  we  cant  afford  It. '  Dr.  Sadler  said. 

The  risks  .nvolved  with  cadaver  trans- 
plants makes  doctors  normally  prefer  to 
transplant  a  kidney  from  a  living,  related 

donor.  . 

NaUonwlde.  cadaver  transplants  are  about 
30  to  40  per  cent  successful.  Some  patients 
have  had  two.  thre«  or  even  four  transplants 
over  several  years  time. 

One  reason  for  relatively  low  succew  rates 
is  that  tissue  typing  informaOon.  needed  to 
match  a  kidney  with  a  new  body.  Is  Inade- 
quate. 

•We  can  Identify  about  seven  major  tissue 
types. "  Dr.  Sadler  explained. 

Red  blood  cells  alone  have  32  component*. 
"Its  reasonable  then  that  there  are  other 
tissue  types  not  yet  identified. " 

Where  a  kidney  from  a  close  relative  Is 
used  this  lack  of  Information  Is  parOally 
compensated  (or  since  the  two  persons  have 
similar  genetic  compositions. 

Best  results  occur  when  the  kidney  Is  do- 
nated bv  an  identical  twin.  "But  how  many 
Identical    twins   are   there?"   he   wryly   asks. 

Another  dlfflculty  Is  keeping  the  kidney 
alive  long  enough  so  that  it  does  not  have  to 
be  removed  and  transplanted  in  an  urgent 
rush. 

A  kldnev  now  has  to  be  removed  from  a 
body  within  35  to  40  minutes  after  death. 
It  then  can  onlv  be  kept  four  to  six  hours 
before  being   transplanted. 

With  a  cadaver  kidney.  It  takes  three  to 
four  weeks  before  the  kidney  adapts  to  the 
new  body  and  either  begins  functioning  or 
la  rejected. 

Durtng  this  Inten-al  the  patient  must  be 
kept  on  dialysis,  the  process  that  removes 
toxic  waste  products  from  his  body. 

Thus,  a  good  dialysis  center  Is  a  prereq- 
uisite for  a  cadaver  transplant  program.  At- 
lanta's center  would  be  a  boon. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Dr.  Sadler  anticipates  that  the  center's 
work  can  Increase  the  incidence  of  success- 
ful transplants. 

Many  transplant  failures  occur  because  of 
the  body's  generally  weakened  condition 
prior  to  the  operation. 

First  put  this  same  person  on  an  artificial 
kidney  for  a  few  months.  Dr  Sadler  reasons, 
and  you  can  regulate  his  body  chemistry 
and  boost  his  strength,  giving  his  body  high- 
er odds  for  successfully  accepting  a  trans- 
planted kidney. 

In  addition  to  medical  battles,  doctors 
might  have  to  clear  legal  hurdles  before 
transplants  are  accepted  by  the  public. 

A  person  now  can't  legally  will  any  part 
of  his  body  for  a  transplant.  Dr.  Sadler  ex- 
plains, because  after  death  the  family  of- 
ficially owns  the  body. 

If  they  say  no  to  donating  an  organ— even 
If  the  deceased  person  had  wished  to  donate 
it — doctors  can't  proceed  with  the  operation. 

If  a  husband  or  wife  dies,  tttm  living  spouse 
must  give  permission.  If  It  Is  a  child  who  dies, 
usually  the  consent  of  both  parenw  is  needed. 

It  Is  a  hard  spot  to  put  a  family  In  now. 
Dr.  Sadler  notes.  When  already  facing  the 
crisis  of  death,  it  Is  a  strain  for  a  family  to 
consider  donating  an  organ  of  the  dying 
person. 

■My  family  knows  my  wishes  becatise  I've 
repeated    them   over   and   over."   Dr.   Sadler 

said. 

•When  I  don't  live  In  it.  its  no  good  to 
aiiyone — use  all  the  good  parta." 

But  most  families  don't  know  the  wishes 
of  a  member  struck  by  death. 

Or  If  the  dying  person  has  expressed  a  wt«h 
to  donate  part  of  his  body  to  medicine,  how 
does  the  family  know  it  wasn't  a  passing 
fancy? 

A  Georgia  law  allowing  a  person.  If  he  so 
desired,  to  will  part  of  his  body  to  science 
would  clear  many  hasalea. 

Dr.  Sadler  hopee  to  see  such  a  law  In- 
troduced into  the  General  Assembly  next  ses- 
sion. 

Some  problem  cases  will  still  remain 
the  man  killed  in  a  car  wreck  .  .      the  per- 
son lying  in  a  coma  In  a  terminal  illness. 

How  do  doctors  approach  these  situations? 

If  the  person  la  dying  and  nothing  the 
doctor  can  do  will  save  him.  this  Is  explained 
to  the  family  of  a  potential  donor.  Their  per- 
mission Is  sought  to  perform  an  emergency 
operation  after  death. 

The  Issue  of  when  death  occurs  Increas- 
ingly Is  coming  to  public  attention.  Does 
death  occur  when  the  heart  stops  beaUng? 
When  the  brain  stops  functioning?   When? 

For  all  practical  purposes.  "You  are  dead 
when  your  doctor  says  you  are  dead."  Dr. 
Sadler  polnu  out,  whatever  criteria  he 
uses." 

People  are  going  to  question  this,  he  be- 
lieves. 

Some  will  be  reluctant  to  go  to  a  hospital 
with  a  serious  Illness  They  may  say  "My 
God.  they're  going  to  let  me  die  so  they  can 
get  my  organs." 

Nothing  could  be  more  wrong,  he  insists. 
The  doctors  first  responsibility  Is  to  keep  a 
patient  alive  and  healthy  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, even  If  he  Is  a  potential  donor. 

But  the  Issue  will  arise  just  the  same  So 
will  the  need  for  transplanu.  The  hope  that 
a  transplant  will  mean  new  life  continues 

At  the  artificial  kidney  center,  a  patient 
lay  on  his  bed.  idly  talking  of  the  day  a 
transplant  would  give  him  new  energy  and 
the  ability  to  work  again.  He  is  one  of  120 
Atlantans  who  could  use  a  transplant  this 
ye«ur. 

I  From  the  Atlanta  (Oa  )   Journal  and  Con- 
stitution. June  16.  19681 
Umbilical  Livino;  Money  Zero  Hoira  Nears 
FOR  Kidney  Center  Here — VII 
(By  Chrisrena  Bledsoe) 
A  threatening  question  mark  hangs  over 
operations  of  the  Atlanta  Artificial  Kidney 
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Center  where  lives  of  chronically  111  patients 
are  saved,  salvaged  and  repaired. 

"We  have  to  run  the  center  now  as  if  we 
were  going  to  close  in  January,"  director  Dr 
John  Sadler  commented. 

Federal  funds  supporting  the  Atlanta  cen- 
ter run  out  the  last  day  of  December  1968 
Whether  the  center  will  exist  In  1969  Is  a 
grim  mystery  that  means  the  difference  be- 
tween life  and  death  for  some 

The  center's  help  has  kept  21  persons  alive 
who  otherwise  would  have  died. 

Six  patients  have  no  financial  resources  lo 
turn  to  If  the  center  does  not  gain  new  sup- 
port Their  lives  are  completely  dependent 
on  the  center's  ability  to  find  funds. 

A  patient's  treatment  costs  $110  a  time 
.  .  two  times  a  week  ...  104  times  a  year.  <>r 
911.400. 

The  center  now  has  room  for  five  more  pa- 
tients but  the  uneasy  funds  plight  Is  makiiik; 
doctors  back  off  from  accepting  new  patients, 
unless  assured  each  can  assume  his  own  bills 
While  room  sits  available  at  the  center 
there  are  at  least  60  persons  in  the  Atlanta 
area  this  year  who  need  the  center's  facilities 
to  keep  alive. 

Fortunately  at  the  moment  there  is  not  ;i 
backlog  of  patients  who  have  applied  to  get 
help  at  the  center. 
But  backlogs  have  occurred  at  times. 
Once  two  patients  were  accepted  pendlne 
available  space  when  two  others  ttnlsheti 
home  dialysis  training  and  left. 

"We  thought  we  cotild  hold  them  unti; 
then.  "  Dr.  Sadler  recalls. 

One  man  suddenly  died  while  waiting  to  get 
to  the  center's  life-saving  help. 

The  Atlanta  center  opened  In  1965  as  n 
three-year  demonstration  project,  financed 
by  a  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  grant  to 
Emory  University. 

The  theory  was  that  In  three  years  time 
the  center  would  become  firmly  lodged  in  tho 
community.  Local  support  would  supplanr 
federal  grants 

The  zero  hour  is  approaching,  though,  and 
adequate  local  support  has  not  yet  come 
forth. 

A  few  groups  have  made  significant  con- 
tributions (Georgia  State  Department  ot 
Health,  Fulton  County  Medical  Society, 
Lockheed  Buck  of  the  Month  Club,  Georgl-i 
Heart  Association  and  the  Florence  C.  and 
Harry  L.  KngUsh  Foundation)  but  more  help 
Is  needed. 

The  center  needs  $250,000  a  year  to  con- 
tinue operating. 

Patient  fees  could  contribute  as  much  as 
$100,000  a  year  if  30  patients  were  trained 
for  home  treatment,  and  if  all  30  coiUd  af- 
ford their  training  bill. 

Even  If  the  center  collects  $100,000  in  fees. 
where  will  the  other  $160,000  come  from? 

The  center  hopes  to  get  local  foundations 
and  businesses  with  organized  charities  to 
pledge  money  to  support  the  center.  But 
obtaining  funds  will  be  a  conUnuous  battle. 
Dr.  Sadler  predicts. 

Dramatic  appeal— knowing  that  lives  hinge 
on  the  artificial  kidney— does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  aid  will  appear. 

The  public  hears  of  too  many  needs  to  be 
long  concerned,  the  center  director  says 
realistically. 

In  his  view.  It's  Mke  a  man  seeing  a  baci 
car  wreck  over  the  television  screen  and  say- 
ing. "My.  Isn't  that  terrible?  .  .  bring  me 
another  beer." 

That  isn't  to  pass  Judgment,  he  hastily 
adds.  There  Is  no  reason  why  the  "man  on 
the  street"  should  care  about  the  center. 

"Centers  like  this  won't  be  as  important 
In  10  years."  one  center  doctor  says. 

In  10  years,  sweeping  changes  are  apt  to 
have  occurred.  More  patients  will  receive 
home  treatment  and  the  center  will  then 
work  with  short-term  patients.  TransplantJi 
win  be  more  feasible. 

Efforts  toward  developing  less  expensive 
artificial  kidney  machines  probably  will  have 
paid  off. 
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Until  those  10  years  have  passed,  though, 
keeping  the  center  open  Is  crucial  for 
.atlantans  who  become  afflicted  by  severe 
kidney  disease. 

The  odds  are  stacked  against  the  average 
person  digging  up  enough  resources  if  a  really 
major  Illness  such  as  a  chronic  kidney  dis- 
ease flares  up. 

A  standard  hospitalization  plan  an  indi- 
vidual might  have  will  not  pay  anything  to- 
ward continued  treatment  at  a  kidney  center. 
If  a  person  has  a  major  medical  policy,  It 
usually  will  pay  up  to  $10,000  but  once  that 
$10  000  Is  used  up,  that's  all. 

If  the  artlflclal  kidney  patient  receives 
treatment  at  the  center  the  cost  Is  $11,400 
a  year  If  he  receives  treatment  at  home  It 
will  cost  between  $2,000  to  $2,600  a  year  but 
the  first  year,  when  the  home  machine  is 
bought.  It  will  coet  $10,000. 

Six  major  Insurance  companies  now  will 
help  pay  for  home  machines  but  others  stUl 
refuse,  not  seeing  It  In  their  role. 

Many  government  agencies  refuse  aid  to  a 
pprson  with  a  stable  Income,  $8,000  for  In- 
stance, since  this  person  presumably  can 
take  care  of  himself. 

■But  when  It  takes  $10,000  to  keep  you 
alive  till  tomorrow,  then  you're  medically 
Indigent,"  Dr.  Sadler  argues. 

While  the  arguments  and  search  for  funds 
continue,  six  patients  at  the  center,  whose 
lives  depend  on  finding  funds,  seem  uncon- 
cerned by  the  clamor. 

■We  have  an  obligation  to  these  people. 
Ur   Sadler  says.  He  believes  this  so  strongly 
liiat  the  patients  appear  never  to  question 
where  the  funds  will  come  from. 

■They  think  the  community  is  obUgated  to 
help  them."  another  doctor  says.  "Wouldn't 
vou?" 


THE  UPHEAVAL  IN  FRANCE 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOtTTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  2,  1968 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
recent  revolutionary  strife  in  France 
with  a  return  of  the  commune  has 
startled  many  people  of  the  United 
States  and  some  are  pondering  its  signif- 
icance and  the  lessons  to  be  derived. 
Despite  the  fact  that  a  semblance  of 
p.ormalcy  has  returned,  the  fact  remains 
that  France  was  on  the  briiik  of  the 
reatest  crisis  since  World  War  II.  The 
stunning  defeat  of  the  Commtmists  in 
the  recent  elections  serves  to  underscore 
the  danger  of  allowing  an  organized 
minority  to  dictate  to  the  people.  The 
q-aestion  is:  Why  did  France  let  it  hap- 
pen? How  did  it  start? 

The  answers  to  such  questions  are  to 
be  found  in  an  article  by  Anthony  Har- 
r-zan.  a  recognized  authority  in  geo- 
politics, and  associate  editor  of  the 
Charleston  News  and  Courier,  published 
Ir.  a  recent  issue  of  the  American  Se- 
curity Council  Washington  Report. 

Because  of  the  relevance  of  the  article 
to  the  United  States.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
^^  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Washington  Report,  June  3.  19681 

The    Upheaval    in    France:    REVOLtTiONARV 

War  From  Within 

The  unexpected  reappearance  in  Prance  of 
tV.e  revolutionary  commune  marks  a  return 
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to  the  chronic  Instability  that  has  marred 
the  French  republic  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury. Under  the  facade  of  Gaulllst  order,  the 
world  now  knows,  were  the  makings  of  tur- 
moil. Foreign  policies  set  by  President 
Charles  de  Gaulle  helped  create  the  mood 
that  made  possible  the  student  violence  and 
the  wave  of  strikes. 

Prance,  to  be  sure,  has  a  tradition  of 
revolutionary  action.  As  far  back  as  1383. 
Paris  was  the  scene  of  bloody  insurrections. 
The  French  Revolution  of  1789  precipitated 
upheavals  throughout  the  19th  century  and 
served  as  a  model  for  the  Bolshevik  Revolu- 
tion. Communes — revolutionary  collectives — 
ruled  Paris  in  1848  and  1871  until  ousted  by 
armed  force.  Despite  the  prosperity  of  the 
last  decade.  Marxist  mythology  still  has  a 
strong  hold  on  the  minds  of  French  workers 
and  intellectuals.  University  students  In 
France.  Increasing  in  numbers  from  200,000 
to  515.000  since  1961,  have  been  proletarlan- 
ized  In  outlook.  Meanwhile,  the  French  Com- 
munist Party  has  maintained  its  strength 
at  almost  500,000  members,  a  very  hard  core 
m  a  country  of  50  million. 

Thus  all  the  elements  existed  for  an  un- 
derground explosion — for  days  and  weeks  of 
revolutionary  terror.  Reports  from  Parts  have 
told  of  an  orgy  of  anarchy.  Neal  Ascherson, 
writing  In  the  Observer  (London),  capsuled 
revolutionary  rites  in  this  description: 

'At  the  Sorbonne.  the  great  solemn  court- 
yard has  been  taken  over  by  a  bedraggled, 
wlldeyed  mob.  Decorated  with  portraits  of 
Mao,  Lenin  and  Marx,  Trotsky,  Castro  and 
Guevera.  festooned  with  Marxist,  anarchist 
and  Viet  Cong  flags,  it  Is  a  sort  of  bazaar  for 
trafficking  in  revolutionary  ideas." 

Paralleling  the  student  upheaval  in  Paris 
are  the  sit-ins  at  industrial  plants  and  the 
strikes,  called  by  the  communist-led  Con- 
federation Generale  du  Travail  (CGT).  that 
paralyzed  railways,  halted  collection  of  gar- 
bage, stopped  air  traffic,  and  shut  down  banks. 
The  occupation  of  factories  brought  back 
memories  of  the  era  of  the  Popular  Front 
government  of  Leon  Blum  in  the  1930s,  which 
found  itself  unable  to  deal  firmly  with  sit- 
ins.  The  Blum  government  resulted  In  a 
drastic  weakening  of  Prance  and.  thereby, 
eased  the  way  of  conquest  for  Adolf  Hitler 
a  few  years  later.  Thus  it  is  impossible  to 
view  the  revolutionary  disturbances  in  the 
France  of  1968  without  an  awareness  that 
they  may  be  smoothing  the  path  for  direct 
Soviet  intervention  within  a  few  years. 

The  immediate  political  goal  of  the  anar- 
chistic revolutionary  elements  is  the  goal  of 
the  communists:  a  new  popular  front  gov- 
ernment— a  government  of  weakness  and 
chaos.  It  Is  significant  that  late  in  1966  the 
communist-run  Maurice  Thorez  Institute 
held  an  international  conference  In  Paris  on 
the  theme  of  'The  Popular  Front  of  193o." 
The  strife  in  Prance  clearly  illustrates  the 
folly  of  believing  that  anarchists  and  Trot- 
skyltes  are  harmless  because  they  are  not 
under  direct  Communist  Party  control  and 
dlsclpUne.  Pluralism  of  revolutionary  move- 
ments was  no  protection  to  the  French  Re- 
public. On  the  contrary,  misunderst-anding 
of  the  role  and  significance  of  the  revolu- 
tionary splinter  groups  apparently  contrib- 
uted to  the  outbreak  of  violence. 

Since  the  student  riots  began,  the  Sor- 
bonne has  been  overrun  by  scores  of  hastily 
organized  protest  groups  and  committees, 
each  competing  lor  student  support.  An- 
other network  of  worker  councils  or  "Soviets" 
has  sprung  up  in  the  industrial  suburbs. 
The  most  Important  student  conflict  orga- 
nization Is  the  Jeunesse  Communlste  Revc- 
lutlonnalre,  the  French  branch  of  the  Trot- 
skyist  movement.  This  group  reportedly  has 
provided  major  direction  of  the  insurrection- 
ary activities.  With  approximately  1.000 
members,  it  occupies  a  key  position.  Its 
members  dominate  the  student  committees. 
The  JCR  also  Is  the  link  with  the  German 
League  of  Socialist  Students  that  has  called 
for  "smashing  the  institutions  of  the  state." 
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It  was  a  German  SDS  group  at  the  Naterre 
annex  of  the  University  of  Paris  that  Indoc- 
trinated Daniel  Cohn-Bendt,  the  German- 
born  student  whose  "22  March  Movement" 
spearheaded  the  French  disorders. 

The  regular  Communist  Party  organization 
quickly  took  over  the  nationwide  strikes  after 
the  student  revolt.  Thus  the  Communist 
Party  apparatus  found  the  Trotskylsts  to  be 
useful  proxies.  Tills  Is  not  surprising,  for  the 
regular  communist  establishment  no  longer 
wars  against  the  undLsclpllned  splinter 
groups  but.  in.stead.  orchestrates  their  efforts 
In  a  grand  strategy  of  promoting  chaos  In  the 
Western  countries. 

Ironically,  the  government  of  President  de 
Gaulle  is  believed  to  have  encouraged  the 
development  of  anarchist.  Maoist  and  Trot- 
skylst  splinter  groups  as  part  of  an  effort  to 
curb  the  power  of  the  main  Communist 
Party  in  France.  Apparently  the  official 
French  thinking  was  that  u  polycentric  com- 
munist-anarchist movement  was  not  a 
menace.  This  attitude  Is  in  keeping  with  the 
assertions  of  many  writers  on  foreign  policy 
In  the  U.S.  and  Europe  that  polycentric  com- 
mimlsm  on  the  international  scene  is  less 
dangerous  than  a  monolithic  International 
communist  structure.  The  disorders  In  Prance 
should  be  accepted  as  a  lesson  In  the  true 
disruptive  potential  of  jxjlycentrlclsm. 

The  de  Gaulle  government  also  paid  a 
heavy  price  for  its  toleration  of  disorders 
aimed  at  the  United  States  in  connection 
with  the  Vietnam  war.  The  burning  of  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  by  anti -Vietnam  war  pro- 
testers In  Paris  set  an  ugly  precedent  for  the 
burning  of  the  Tricolor  by  students  at  the 
Sorbonne.  It  Is  evident  that  anti-American 
organizations,  such  as  the  French  National 
Committee  for  Vietnam,  served  as  a  breed- 
ing ground  for  the  students  who  have  en- 
gaged in  orgies  of  street  violence.  General  de 
Gaulle's  pronouncements  on  the  Vietnam 
war  and  his  condemnation  of  the  United 
States,  plus  his  Increasingly  friendly  attitude 
towards  communist  states  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  created  a  political  condition  that  back- 
fired on  the  French  state. 

The  entire  apparatus  of  the  French  gov- 
ernment has  been  directed  at  the  downgrad- 
ing of  the  United  States  and  the  NATO  alli- 
ance. General  de  Gaulle  has  promoted  soli- 
darity with  the  communist  states  and  the 
revolutionary  Arab  countries,  and  even  in- 
vited Soviet  Marshal  M.  V.  Zaharov  to  watch 
French  Army  maneuvers  and  to  send  a  de- 
taclmnent  of  Soviet  paratroopers  to  jump 
with  French  airborne  forces.  As  Raymond 
Aron  wrote  for  Le  Figaro  (Paris) ,  France  un- 
der de  Gaulle  has  tried  to  be  "more  Soviet 
than  the  Soviets  In  order  to  disassociate  it- 
self from  American  policy  in  Vietnam."  It 
has  shifted  from  Western  solidarity  In  the 
NATO  alliance  to  pro-Russlanlsm.  No 
wonder,  therefore,  that  a  new  generation 
of  students  has  turned  to  militant  revo- 
lutionary action  at  home. 

Apparently  the  French  government  was 
taken  completely  by  surprise,  though  It 
should  not  have  been  caught  unaware.  For 
years,  it  tolerated  a  large  pro-Hanoi  Viet- 
namese population  in  Paris.  In  the  fall  of 
1967  there  were  serious  disturbances.  Indicat- 
ing that  political  discontent  was  growing. 
Communist  front  groups  and  extremist 
groups  in  Brittany  created  a  virtual  Insur- 
rection in  some  towns  in  that  province.  The 
separatist  movement  in  Brittany  has  been 
shrewdly  harnessed  by  the  Communist  Party. 
The  Bretons'  traditional  desire  for  autonomy 
from  France  plays  Into  the  hands  of  the 
anarchists. 

The  shaking  of  the  foundations  of  France 
has  implications  for  other  Western  countries. 
Other  stable  governments  may  come  to  grief 
because  they  have  inadequate  intelligence 
concerning  revolutionary  cadres  in  their  so- 
ciety and  incomplete  understanding  of  the 
total  onslaught  on  modern  society  that  Is 
planned  by  these  cadres.  In  the  United 
States,  for  example,  Columbia  University  ap- 
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parently  had  no  conception  of  the  serloiu- 
nesB  of  the  challenge  to  Its  academic  and 
administrative  order  that  would  be  posed  by 
the  small  but  dangerous  organization  of  the 
Studenu  for  a  Democratic  Society. 

It  Is  Imperative,  therefore,  that  a  lesson  be 
learned  from  the  French  experience,  namely 
that  apparently  strong  structures  of  estab- 
lished government  can  be  wrecked  by  mush- 
rooming agitation  and  action  groups  If  con- 
stituted government  lacks  adequate  survell 
lance  of  the  organizations  and  Is  unwilling  to 
use  all  the  instruments  of  law  and  legal 
force  as  Its  command  in  a  timely  fashion. 

Skilled  professional  revolutionaries  un- 
do\ibtedly  were  at  work  In  the  French  dis- 
orders from  the  very  beginning  But  the  dis- 
aster to  French  society  was  not  Ju«t  a  prod- 
uct of  these  militant  organizations  Basic  to 
the  failure  of  the  French  government  was 
a  failure  of  understanding  and  a  failure  of 
nerve  The  Idea  has  grown  up  In  many  West- 
ern societies  in  recent  years  that  the  stu- 
dent Is  a  citizen  with  special  privileges  and 
that  the  academy  Is  a  privileged  sanctuary  for 
dissent  from  the  values  of  society. 

The  French  revolution  of  1968  had  Its  roou 
in  the  upheaval  on  the  Berkeley  campus  of 
the  University  of  California  In  1964  Failure 
of  the  Berkeley  authorities  to  deal  flrmly 
with  the  revolutionary  cadres  on  that  cam- 
pus was  a  direct  Inspiration  to  the  student 
protest  committees  at  the  Sorbonne  in  Parts. 
All  revolutions  require  a  social  base  as  well 
as  an  organizational  structure.  College*  and 
universities  have  proven  to  be  the  Ideal  so- 
cial base  area  for  the  new  anarchist  move- 
ments. They  guarantee  food,  lodging,  articu- 
late defenders,  a  physical  position  of  strength 
and  even  legal  help  Not  only  are  campuses 
a  base  of  operations  but  they  are  also  a 
communications  center,  with  lines  Into  wider 
sectors  of  society.  Opposing  elements  in- 
side these  bases  of  operations  are  sqxieezed 
out  or  subjected  to  intimidation  in  one  form 
or  another,  as  In  the  case  of  the  history 
professor  at  Columbia  University  who  op- 
posed the  campus  strikers  and  had  a  life- 
time of  research  material  burned  by  the  rev- 
olutionaries. 

The  lesson  of  the  new  French  revolution 
IS  that  colleges  and  universities  need  to  be 
restructured,  but  not  as  student  terrorists 
demand.  Reforms  should  be  aimed  at  re- 
capturing the  institutions  from  the  hands 
of  the  small,  militant  groups  that  have  gained 
control  of  events  on  so  many  campuses.  Re- 
sponsible Americans  should  not  forget  that 
Cabinet  officers,  including  former  Secretary 
of  Defense  McNamara  and  Agrtculture  Sec- 
retary Freeman,  have  been  besieged  on  cam- 
puses or  shouted  down  at  university 
assemblies. 

No  Western  countries  would  allow  Its  mili- 
tary bases,  research  installations,  or  com- 
inunlcaUons  centers  to  be  seized  and  con- 
trolled by  revolutionary  elements,  but  many 
such  countries  have  allowed  their  facilities 
tor  higher  education  to  be  taken  over  from 
within  and  used  a*  springboards  for  destruc- 
ave  action  against  the  whole  of  society. 

It  Is  characteristic  of  all  varieties  of  com- 
munism and  anarchism  to  view  every  area 
of  community  and  national  life  as  a  war 
theater  and  to  think  of  political  action  in 
•erms  of  guerrilla  war  Western  societies.  If 
they  are  to  deal  effectively  with  such  war- 
makers  within,  must  develop  a  battlefield 
conscioiisness  with  respect  to  campus  nnd 
street  disorders.  Perhaps  the  most  disturbing 
aspect  of  the  chaos  In  France  Is  the  failure 
of  the  mass  of  white-collar  and  blue-collar 
people,  who  at  heart  have  traditional  values 
and  who  prefer  evoluUon  to  revolution.  They 
stood  by  in  passivity  while  rampaging  mobs 
of  students  burned  automobiles  and  used 
pneumatic  drills  to  dig  up  paving  stones  to 
throw  at  the  police — the  guardians  of  pub- 
lic order.  This  negative  reaction  by  the  sup- 
posedly stable  elements  In  French  society 
Indicates  they  have  been  psychologically  dls- 
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armed  so  that  they  cannot  resist  aggression 
conunltted  by  revolutionary  forces  within. 
Anthony    Harbican, 

Managing  Editor. 


July  2,  1968 


A  LETTER  I  WOULD  LIKE  TO  WRITE 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOLTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  2.  1968 

Mr.  DORN  Mr,  Speaker.  Dr.  James  L. 
Sullivan  Is  executive  secretary- treas- 
urer. Baptist  Sunday  School  Board,  of 
the  Southern  Baptist  Convention.  I  com- 
mend this  letter  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 

A  Letteh  I  Wori.D  Like  To  WiirrE 
(By  James  L    SuUlvanl 

DCAB  John  :  I  was  not  eavesdropping  when 
I  heard  you  express  such  indignation  to  your 
dad.  In  your  anger  and  excitement  you  spoke 
so  loudly  that  I  could  not  help  overhearing. 

What  iunazed  me  was  your  rash  accusation 
that  your  dad's  generation  is  wholly  respon- 
sible for  the  grand  mess  the  world  is  In  today. 
You  proceeded  to  say  that  you  are  leaving 
home  and  repudiating  both  your  family  and 
the  church  in  which  you  have  been  reared 
because  of  the  things  they  have  let  happen 
in  the  world 

Someday  you  will  come  to  yourself  and 
see  the  foolishness  of  your  statement  and 
Intended  action.  You  would  not  blame  the 
soap  manufacturers  for  all  the  dirty  faces 
In  the  world,  would  you?  Nor  would  you 
suggest  that  the  medical  profession  Is  re- 
sponsible for  the  prevalence  of  heart  dis- 
ease! 

You  should  not  In  a  similar  way  accuse 
vour  devoted  and  devout  father  who  has 
struggled  so  hard  as  a  Christian  to  build  a 
better  world  In  which  you  might  live. 

It  Is  true  that  your  dad  as  a  citizen  may 
bear  a  small  part  of  the  blame  for  the  sad 
state  of  the  world.  Remember  that  each  citi- 
zen. Including  yourself,  must  bear  a  part  of 
that  responsibility,  but  not  all.  Doing  his 
utmost,  your  father  could  not  alone  have 
rid  our  world  of  the  attitudes  and  actions 
that  filled  It  with  bombs  and  bombers,  hate 
and  haters,  riots  and  rioters,  crime  and 
criminals. 

When  you  get  a  bit  older  and  have  settled 
some,  you  will  begin  to  take  interest  In  his- 
tory. It  is  then  that  you  will  see  that  every 
generation  has  been  born  and  reared  in  try- 
ing times.  Just  In  different  ways.  Some  gen- 
erations have  had  it  worse  than  others,  but 
none  has  had  an  Ideal  situation. 

Have  you  really  sought  to  discover  the 
kind  of  world  into  which  your  dad  was  born, 
and  the  world  his  father  lived  in  before 
him?  Two  world  wars  were  fought  In  their 
lifetimes,  and  these  two  men  have  under- 
gone trials  you  have  never  dreamed  of. 

Millions  of  men  were  brutally  killed  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  Hunger  stalked 
the  earth  clothed  In  garb  unrecognized  by 
modern  eyes.  Depressions  were  rampant  and 
banks  were  closed.  Cash  was  almost  a  thing 
of  the  past.  Credit  was  not  extended  to  the 
mature  person,  much  less  the  prcteen.  who 
has  a  charge  account  today. 

Unless  your  dad  and  granddad  were  of  the 
unusually  privileged  class,  they  went  without 
meals  ui  times.  Maybe  they  were  ertcted 
from  their  homes  for  nonpayment  of  rent. 
t-\xes.  or  instalments  Perhaps  they  lost  the 
family  car  because  repairs  and  payments 
could  not  be  financed.  Teeth  may  have  gone 
unattended  because  there  was  no  money  for 
dental  bills.  These  are  hardships  that  you 
have  never  known,  but  you  do  not  know  of 
your   parents'    sufferings    because    they   de- 


termined not  to  complain.  They  learned  how- 
to  live  with  empty  purses  and  empty 
stomachs  a  long  time  ago 

You  never  heard  your  father  or  your 
grandfather  blame  their  ancestors,  not  once 
They  knuckled  down,  worked  overtime,  lived 
in  tired  bodies,  struggled  for  a  better  day 
for  themselves  and  for  you.  When  you  con- 
sider where  they  began  and  the  obstacles 
they  have  overcome,  they  have  done  remark- 
ably well. 

In  your  father's  youth,  lynchlngs  wen- 
rampant  Social  Injustices  were  far  worse 
than  today.  Laboring  men  were  burdened 
and  their  families  were  continuously  under- 
fed and  underprivileged. 

What  you  seem  to  forget  is  that  the  wor'.cl 
Is  In  this  fix  because  Satan.  God's  adversary 
Is  bent  on  its  destruction  and  is  doing  everv 
thing  within  his  power  to  warp  It  to  his  wll 
Man  has  not  done  It  alone,  not  any  ma:i 
And  vet.  because  the  masses  of  men  hv.- 
selfish  ungodly  lives,  the  devil  Is  having  his 
heyday.  This  Is  the  basis  of  the  trouble  i:; 
our  time 

Your  dad.  a  dedicated,  committed  Chris- 
tian, has  lived  In  this  sort  of  world  and  h.'< 
resisted  evil  all  about  him,  but  his  lone  voic 
has  been  almost  a  voice  In  the  wilderness 

Have  you  ever  wondered  how  much  worse 
the  world  would  have  been  had  It  not  been 
for  men  like  your  dad  and  homes  like  the 
one  in  which  you  were  reared  where  the 
Christian  witness  and  Christian  love 
prevailed? 

Unless  you  do  likewise,  frankly,  your  legacv 
to  your  children  when  you  begin  a  home  wt: 
be  even  worse  than  the  sln-rldden  world  you 
and  your  fath'er  have  seen. 

Our  thinking  has  been  thrown  out  '^f 
kilter  when  we  have  assumed  that  better 
houses,  fuller  t>arns.  more  horsepower,  anri 
better  clothes  would  lead  to  better  men.  We 
should  know  better,  but  this  Is  a  human 
oversight.  We  should  remember  that  If  en- 
vironment alone  could  have  worked  this 
miracle,  the  garden  of  Bklen  would  have 
transformed  Adam  and  Eve  into  saints.  En- 
vironment didn't  deify  them  then,  and  t: 
won't  sanctify  us  ncrw. 

Whatever  difference  exists  lies  within  t!ie 
people  This  must  be  the  beginning  point  in 
building  a  better  world. 

This  leads  me  to  say.  John,  that  the  thl;ij 
that  really  matters  Is  leading  men  into  x\->e 
transforming  power  of  the  God  of  heaven. 
Do  you  really  know  that  God  yotirself  s 
your  Father  and  Lord?  If  you  do.  the  f;r-t 
step  has  been  taken  in  the  course  upward 
and  that  one  fact  makes  all  the  difference  i". 
the  world.  Without  it  nothing  else  will  t:  j 
mtich  toward  building  a  better  place  where 
men  can  live. 

Win  you  begin  a  sweep  toward  a  new  tn 
by  trvlng  to  lead  your  generation  to  a  true 
Christian  experience  and  to  love  the  truth 
of  heaven  which  can  come  only  from  ■'■•■■? 
Lord  of  truth? 

God  does  make  a  difference,  but  he  mu. ' 
live  in  the  hearts  of  men  If  there  is  to  be  a 
difference  in  the  world. 

These  words  are  said  in  love  and  concern 
by  one  who  Is  Interested  In  you  and  h.-.? 
i'aith  that  you  will  measure  up  to  your  dao» 
highest  expectations  in  spite  of  the  though  - 
less  words  I  overheard. 
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THE  WIRE  OUTLOOK 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 


THE     'PUEBLO'— HOW    LONG.    MR 
PRESIDENT? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  2,  1968 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  162d  day  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  hei 
crew  have  been  in  North  Korean  hands. 


OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  2.  1968 
Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
recort^.  I  include  the  following: 
The    Wire   Outlook 
The    legendarv    Roman    hero    of    the    6th 
Century  B.C.,  Galus  Marclus  Scaevola,  is  re- 
corded ".as  having  said  Or  written,    -I  watch 
the  steady  decline  of  my  country.  Who 
can  oppose  it.'  Who  can  restore  It?  No  one. 
When  a  nation  becomes  corrupt  and  cynical 
md   prefers   the   rule   uf   man   and   not   the 
rule  of  law.  it  has  entered  upon  destruction, 
notably  its  own." 

This  observation  might  have  been  written 
as  a  comment  upon  the  decadence  of  our 
own  moral  fiber.  We  see  it  In  government, 
where  men  in  high  ptices  decide  what  to 
do  on  the  basis  of  their  own  personal  po- 
liUcal  interests;  we  see  it  in  the  law  enforce- 
ment agencies— police  and  courts— where  the 
police  can  function  only  partially  and  the 
courts  often  appear  to  be  unwilling  or  afraid 
to  punish  criminal  offenses;  and  we  see  It  in 
the  people  who  fall  in  the  training  and  con- 
trol of  their  offspring.  Not  all  in  any  cate- 
gory are  corrupt,  but  the  voices  of  the  few 
cinnot  be  heard  above  the  hubbub  of  the 
venal  many. 

At  the  moment,  we  are  entering  upon 
peace  conversations  in  Paris,  the  duration  of 
which  will  be  long  and  the  outcome  uncer- 
tain, knowing  the  Ideology  (in  this  case, 
lark  of  ideals)  of  the  opposing  side  of  the 
negotiations.  Businesses  whose  present  pros- 
perity depends  largely  upon  a  continuation 
of  this  or  another  war,  need  not  fear  a  sud- 
den cessaUon  of  our  military  activities  and 
a  cancellation  of  orders,  as  a  consequence. 

.■^ince   the  House  and  Senate  have  agreed 
upon  a  SIO  billion  tax'  rise  and  a  S6  billion 
spending  cut.  the  latter  against  the  Adminis- 
tration's wishes.  It  Is  likely  that  these  two 
measures   to  curb  Inflation   will   be  enacted 
before   this   editorial   appears   In    print.   Al- 
though the  spending  cuts  should  be  doubled. 
It  probably  was  quite  an  achievement  to  get 
politicians  to  aeree  to  the  S6  billion  cut  in  an 
election  year.  The  thing  to  be  watched  is  that 
new  spending  by  our  many  bureaus  does  not 
bulge    out    in    unsuspected    and    innocent- 
appearing   places.   Our  dollar   is   still   shaky 
and  is  being  looked   upon  abroad  with  de- 
clining favor,  a  fact  that  appears  not  to  con- 
cern the  Administration.  Hence,  whether  in- 
flation will  be  curbed  by  high  interest  rates, 
too  high  taxes  and  curtailment  of  outlays,  or 
whether   these   measures   will   precipitate   a 
reression.  remains  to  be  seen.  Wages  are  ad- 
v.tncing    more    rapidly    than    productivity, 
with  no  end  in  sight.  Here,  too,  there  is  no 
discernible  evidence  of  patriotism  and  state: - 
manship   in  the  leadership  of  the  majority 
ol  the  big  unions. 

Very  largely,  the  electric  wire  and  cable 
business  is  slow,  awaiting  the  complete  res- 
toration of  domestic  copper  mine  production 
levels.  Profits,  except  for  the  smaller  specialty 
wire  mills,  showed  up  very  poorly  in  recent 
periods  due  to  the  high  prices— often 
double— that  were  paid  for  copper  during  the 
strike  The  big  copper  producers  are  strug- 
gling to  fill  in  the  void— and  will  have  done 
this  before  long, 

.\lumlnum  wire  somewhat  took  up  the 
slack  as  a  substitute  for  copper  wire,  since 
there  are  places  where  this  is  practicable. 
Some  of  this  will  become  a  fixed  habit,  al- 
though there  are  many  industries  where  sub- 
stitution is  not  possible.  Use  of  aluminum 
wire  has  grown  In  many  other  places  also,  es- 
pecially in  its  alloy  forms,  for  mechanical 
applications. 
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Steel  wire  and  wire  markets  have  been 
strong,  in  spite  of  the  growing  competition 
of  the  foreign-made  stuff.  Merchant  wire  and 
wire  products  are  generally  available  out  of 
stock,  spring  wire  sales  are  good,  and  manu- 
facturers  wire  is  moving  well,  with  a  lead 
time  of  three  to  six  weeks  on  deliveries. 

Some  tvpes  and  sizes  of  welded  wire  fabric 
are  unavailable  out  of  stock  and  lead  times 
up  to  five  weeks  are  necessary  lor  delivery. 
Nails,  as  for  some  years,  can  be  shipped  oil 
the  shelf  for  the  common  sizes.  The  home 
building  outlook  is  going  to  hold  domestic 
nail  sales  down,  especially  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  more  than  50";  of  the  nails  used 
now  are  Imported. 

If  the  country  wants  less  violence,  more 
law  and  order,  and  a  sense  of  fiscal  responsi- 
bility, it  is  time  to  make  radical  changes  via 
the  polls  next  November— and  then  ride  herd 
on  the  new  people  who  are  sent  to  Washing- 
ton to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  nation. 

EDMUND  D.   SICKELS, 

Editor. 
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We  wish  to  commend  the  Commission  for 
its  excellent  report  on  passenger  service.  We 
fully  support  its  call  for  an  overall  study  of 
rail  passenger  problems  by  the  Department 
of  Transportation.  However,  we  believe  that 
such  a  studv  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
moratorium  "on  passenger  train  discontin- 
uance. 

Although  NARP  believes  that  the  ICC  has 
not  fully  utilized  all  of  Its  presently  con- 
ferred authority  to  regulate  passenger  train 
operations,  we  feel  it  imperative  that  Con- 
gress give  prompt  and  favorable  considera- 
tion to  the  new  proposals. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Anthony  Hasweix. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  RAIL- 
ROAD PASSENGERS  FAVORS  ICC 
PASSENGER  SERVICE  RECOM- 
MENDATIONS 

HON.  BROCK  ADAMS 

of    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  2,  1968 
Mr  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ICC 
recommended  to  the  Congress  last  week 
prompt  enactment  of  legislation  which 
would  strengthen  the  power  of  the  ICC  to 
protect  the  public  interest  in  tram  dis- 
continuance ca.ses.  In  a  letter  to  Chair- 
man STAGGERS  of  the  House  Commerce 
Committee,  the  National  Association  of 
Railroad  Passengers  expressed  its  strong 
support  for  the  substance  of  the.se  pro- 
posals. The  association  speaks  for  the 
often  forgotten  rider  of  passenger  trains, 
and  I  think  that  this  letter,  from  its 
executive  director,  Anthony  Haswell. 
will  be  of  interest  to  other  Members: 
National  Association  of 

Railroad  Passengers, 
Chicago.  III.  June  28,  1968. 
Hon.  Harley  Staggers. 

Chairman.   House   Committee  on   Interstate 
Commerce.  Rayhurn  House  Office  Build- 
ing. Washington.  B.C. 
Dear  Mr  Chairman;  The  National  Associa- 
tion of  Railroad  Passengers  strongly  supports 
the   legislative   proposals   on    rail    passenger 
service  which  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission has  reconunended  to  your  Commit- 

The  legUlation  if  enacted  would  be  helpful 
for  the  following  reasons  in  preserving  and 
improving  needed  rail  passenger  service; 

The  Commission  would  have  more  lime  to 
consider  and  to  decide  Individual  discon- 
tinuance cases. 

The  burden  of  proof  that  individual  pas- 
senger trains  were  not  necessary  would  be 
placed  squarely  on  the  railroads. 

The  Commission  would  be  given  specific 
authority  to  set  standards  of  service  on  the 
last  pair  of  trains  between  two  points. 

As  you  know,  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Transportation  considered  the  ICC  recom- 
mendations on  June  27th.  The  Senate  bill 
as  reported  to  the  full  Commerce  Commit- 
tee would  give  the  ICC  power  to  set  stand- 
ards of  service  for  all  passenger  trains  pro- 
posed to  be  discontinued  rather  than  only 
for  the  last  trains  between  two  points.  The 
NARP  urges  the  adoption  by  your  Committee 
of  similar  language  broadening  the  ICC's  au- 
thority. 


THOUGHTS  ON  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  2.  1968 
Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  this  Nation 
prepares  to  observe  another  birthday,  it 
is  appropriate.  I  feel,  to  reflect  on  the  im- 
portance of  that  first  biithday,  192  years 
ago.  An  editorial  broadcast  on  the  facili- 
ties of  WIBW-TV.  ladio-FM.  Topeka, 
Kans..  brings  out  some  of  the  facts  about 
that  hard  beginning  which  many  of  us 
tend  to  overlook.  Under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  bring  this  editorial  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues.  I  hope  all  of 
us  can  do  some  of  the  soul  searching 
which  this  statement  proposes.  The  edi- 
torial follows: 

This  coming  Thursday  Is  Independence 
Day.  One  hundred  ninety  two  years  ago  our 
forefathers  declared  their  Independence  from 
British  rule  after  fighting  for  and  winning 
their  freedom  to  govern  themselves.  The  date 
of  July  4th  was  declared  a  National  Holiday 
to  celebrate  the  memory  of  that  historic  oc- 
casion of  1776.  but  alas— the  memory  of  our 
heritage  has  diminished  through  the  years. 
Now,  we  Americans  have  another  oppor- 
tunity to  demonstrate  respect  for  the  basic 
freedoms  our  forefathers  won  lor  us  In  these 
United  Stales.  On  this  4th  of  July,  1968,  it 
seems  to  us  more  fitting  than  ever  for  patri- 
otic Americans  to  show  their  colors  and  to 
reflect  upon  the  sacrifices  made  for  our 
heritage  of  freedom. 

When  the  "Extremists"  who  wTOte  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  assembled  in 
Philadelphia  from  over  the  13  colonies,  the 
first  thing  to  greet  them  was  an  anonymous 
"ote  found  on  the  speaker's  table:  'Take 
care."  it  said.  "A  plot  is  framed  for  your 
destruction  and  all  of  you  shall  be 
destroyed." 

When  the  final  vote  was  t.aken  in  Independ- 
ence Hall  in  Philadelphia,  every  man  who 
signed  the  Declaration  took  his  life  in  his 
hands.  If  Washington's  ragged,  outnumbered 
itrmy  could  not  repulse  the  British,  every 
signer  would  be  tried  for  treason  to  the 
British  Crown. 

Have  vou  ever  wondered  what  happened  to 
the  56  "men  who  .signed  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  pledging  their  lives,  fortunes, 
and  their  sacred  honor  that  this  nation, 
under  God  would  not  perish  from  the  earth? 
Five  were  captured  and  tortured  by  the 
British  Nine  fought  and  died  from  wounds 
or  hardships  of  war.  Twelve  had  their  homes 
pillaged  and  burned.  Two  lost  their  sons  in 
battle   Another  had  two  sons  captured. 

John  Hart  was  driven  from  his  wife's  bed- 
side as  she  lay  dying.  For  more  than  a  year  he 
lived  in  forests  and  caves  He  returned  home 
to  find  his  wife  dead  and  his  13  children  gone. 
He  died  from  txhaustlon  and  heartbreak. 
Norrls  and  Livingstone  suffered  similar  fates. 
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Carter  Braxton  of  Virginia,  a  wealthy  planter 
and  trader,  saw  his  ships  swept  from  the  sea^ 
by   the  British  Navy 

At  the  battle  of  Yorktown.  Thomas  Nelsoi. 
Jr..  urged  General  Washington  to  open  fire 
or  Nelsons  home  which  had  been  taken  over 
by  British  General  CornwaUls  for  his  head- 
quarters. The  home  was  ultimately  destroyed 
and  Nelson  died  broke. 

Who  were  these  "super-patriots"?  Twenty- 
four  were  lawyers  and  Judges  Eleven  were 
merchants.  Nine  were  farmers.  They  all 
signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
knowing  that  the  penalty  would  be  death 
If  they  were  captured  What  they  did  was 
solely  for  the  cause  of  freedom. 

It  Is  unfortunate  for  our  generations  of 
Americans  that  the  years  have  eroded  away 
vivid  memories  of  these  causes  of  freedom. 
We  do  not  cherish  what  Is  ours  Our  history 
books  have  even  eliminated  most  of  their 
references  to  patriots  of  the  past. 

As  an  example,  m  1963  This  Week  Magazine 
made  a  survey  of  school  history  books  Issued 
before  1920  compared  with  those  Issued  since 
that  time.  Patrick  Henrys  statement  that 
"As  for  me.  give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death" 
appeared  In  12  of  the  14  earlier  texts  and  In 
only  3  of  the  45  recent  ones.  Nathan  Hale's 
utteran<?e  that  he  regretted  that  he  had  only 
one  life  W  give  for  his  country  appeared  In 
11  of  the  prior  texts  and  only  one  of  the 
recent  ones 

In  view  of  our  sacred  history,  we  today 
must  pledge  anew  our  dedication  to  freedom. 
In  so  doing  we  must  unanimously  condemn 
those  who.  inebriated  by  their  American 
freedom,  disturb  the  peace,  disobey  the  law. 
disrupt  the  lawful  activity  of  others,  defame 
our  fight  for  freedom  In  Vietnam  and,  in 
some  Instances,  openly  preach  disloyalty  to 
our  country.  They  are  traitors  to  the  Ameri- 
can Ideals  of  orderly  freedom. 

This  4th  of  July  Is  a  day  for  soul-search- 
ing as  to  whether  we  are  preserving  our  love 
of  patriotism.  It  seems  to  us  that  patriotic 
America  has  a  challenging  opportunity  In 
1968  to  display  allegiance  to  the  memories 
of  our  heritage.  Lefs  be  proud  to  display  our 
flag  of  star*  and  stripes  Lefs  remind  our 
children  and  others  around  us  of  the  real 
significance  of  Independence  Day. 

We  shall  continue  as  a  nation  only  to  the 
extent  we  repudiate  those  who  blaspheme 
the  patriots  of  the  past  We  shall  enjoy  free- 
dom In  America  only  to  the  extent  our  own 
generation  Is  worthy  of  It.  and  fights  to  pre- 
serve It. 

Close  This  has  been  a  WIBW  editorial. 
WIBW  Invite*  responsible  groups  and  in- 
dividuals to  express  their  views  In  answer  to 
our  editorials.  Copies  of  this  editorial  are 
available  by  written  request. 


SEC  "NO  ACTION"  LETTERS  RE- 
GARDING QUESTIONABLE  SECU- 
RITIES SALES 


HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  2.  196S 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
t3  bring  to  the  attention  of  this  House 
an  excellent  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Wall  Street  Transcript  of  July  1. 
1968. 

I  share  this  concern  over  the  SEC 
practice  of  "No  Action"  letters  and  I 
hope  that  Congress  can  look  into  this 
bureaucratic  complicity  with  dubious 
securities  sales: 
Action  Nekded  on  SEC  "No  Action''  Lcttexs 

We  have  heretofore  adverted  to  the  secrecy 
with    which    the   Securities    and    Exchange 
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Commission  surrounds  Its  "no  action"  letters 
and  the  dangers  Inherent  Ir  such  secrecy. 
This  bureaucratic  curtain,  woven  silently 
and  without  sanction  In  law.  has  also  sharply 
curtailed  the  public's  right  to  know. 

In  our  lifetime  we  have  been  subjected 
to  the  Iron  CurUln  and  the  Bamboo  Cur- 
tain. The  Bureaucratic  Curtain  may  well 
have  more  lasting  and  damaging  effect  upon 
the  public  and  this  nation  than  either  of 
them. 

The  scope  and  damaging  effect  of  this  Bu- 
reaucratic Curtain  are  Impossible  to  limn — 
but  the  damaging  effect  cannot  be  denied. 
What  Is  worse,  the  Commission  seeks  to 
Justify  the  bureaucratic  curtain  by  half- 
truths  and  disingenuous  evasions.  And  we 
cnn  be  sure  that  the  Commission  will  do 
nothing  to  lift  that  curtain. 

Through  the  medium  of  secret  "no-acOon" 
letters  granted  by  the  Commission,  corporate 
insiders  and  other  large  stockholders  may  be 
given  practical  freedom  to  sell  large  quan- 
tities of  unregistered  shares  to  an  unknow- 
ing and  un8usp>ectlng  public.  And  all  of  this 
can  be  done  with  what  realistically  amounts 
to  the  'approvar'  of  the  Commission.  It  Is 
neither  the  duty  nor  the  responsibility  of  the 
Individual  seeking  a  "no-actlon"  letter  to 
make  officially  public  the  granting  of  such  a 
letter  This,  we  feel,  should  clearly  be  the 
duty  and  responsibility  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission.  Like  the  "lettres 
de  cachet "  and  the  "letters  of  marque"  of 
old.  "no-actlon"  letters  should  be  either 
eliminated  or  made  public. 

It  Is  time  for  the  Congress  to  act — Investi- 
gation of  the  Commission  and  Its  bureau- 
cratic curtain  Is  In  order;  and  legislation 
forcing  full  disclosure  of  "no  action"  letters 
is  urgently  called  for. 
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about  that  little  old  winemaker?  Auto- 
mobiles kill  more  people  than  lung  can- 
cer even  if  a  link  between  cigarette 
smoking  and  lung  cancer  were  proven, 
which  it  is  not.  Why  not  label  automo- 
biles or  prohibit  their  advertisement? 

Does  this  sound  asinine?  Of  cour.sf, 
but  no  more  asinine  than  doing  the  same 
for  cigarette  smoking.  Intelligent  Amer- 
icans certainly  know  the  potential  dan- 
ger of  autos.  alcohol,  overeating,  and  Hie 
ballyhoo  over  cigarette  smoking.  It  is 
neither  right  nor  necessary-  to  treat  cig- 
arette smoking  any  differently  from 
other  practices  engaged  in  by  millions  of 
Americans. 


WHY  SHOULD  TOBACCO  BE  THE 
WHIPPING  BOY? 


HON.  DAVID  N.  HENDERSON 

OF    NOBTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  2.  1968 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  liave  again  attacked 
their  favorite  whipping  boy.  tobacco. 

Yesterday,  the  Commission  recom- 
mended an  end  to  all  cigarette  advertis- 
ing on  television  and  radio  and  a  new- 
label  on  cigarette  packages  to  read: 
"Cigarette  smoking  is  dangerous  to 
health  and  may  cause  death  from  can- 
cer and  other  diseases.  ' 

There  is  not  a  smgle  shred  of  evidence 
to  support  tins  latest  recommendation 
by  the  FTC  which  was  not  available  in 
1965  when  Congress  enacted  the  present 
labeling  law.  There  still  is  no  cause-and- 
eCTect-type  proof  that  cigarette  smoking 
is  responsible  for  any  disease. 

Congress,  in  its  wisdom,  in  1965,  con- 
cluded that  a  label  stating  simply:  "Cau- 
tion, cigarette  smoking  may  be  hazard- 
ous to  your  health. "  was  sufficient  warn- 
ing and  was  the  only  language  which 
could  be  justified  in  the  face  of  tenuous 
statistical  assumptions. 

Every  dietitian,  physician,  nurse,  and 
anyone  else  with  commonsense  knows 
that  obesity  is  a  leading  cause  of  early 
death,  but  the  FTC  does  not  propose  to 
label  high-calorie  foods  as  health  haz- 
ards. Why  not  prohibit  beer  commer- 
cials? Beer  is  not  only  alcoholic,  but  a 
high-calorie  substance  as  well.  And  how 
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FOREIGN  AID:  IS  IT  MAKING  US  GO 
BROKE? 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  2,  1968 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  light 
of  the  foreign  aid  bill.  H.R.  15263.  pend- 
ing action  before  the  House,  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  article  I  wrote  for  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat,  dated  June  11,  1968. 

I  have  insisted  that  trade  should  be 
the  basis  of  our  efforts  to  assist  develop- 
ing nations.  The  history  of  our  foreign 
aid  program  records  too  many  instance.s 
in  which  we  have  been  making  perma- 
nent charity  cases  of  other  countri'  s 
rather  than  enabling  them  to  pursue  un 
independent  and  nonsubservlent  eco- 
nomic program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  text  of  the  article 
follows: 

The  Aid  Theory  Is  Excellent  but  the 
Application  (?) — Curtis 

(The  purpose  of  foreign  aid  Is  to  pir. 
nations  on  their  economic  feet,  not  keep 
them  In  perpetual  welfare. — Representative 
Thomas  Curtis) 

( By  U.S.  Representative  Thomas  B.  Curtis  i 

Foreign  aid  has  a  very  definite  and  impor- 
tant part  In  our  foreign  policy.  Spent  wisely 
as  part  of  properly  planned  and  effectively 
administered  programs.  It  can  promote  peare 
and  world  development.  The  theory  of  for- 
eign aid  Is  excellent.  But  the  application  I 
this  theory  has  been  justifiably  questioned 

For  example.  It  has  been  developed  that  v.e 
could  spend  $1.8  billion  a  year  effectively  :ii 
helping  nations  get  on  their  economic  feet 
However,  It  has  also  been  developed  that  the 
actual  five  to  six  billion  dollars  we  have  been 
spending  per  year  has  Included  Ineffective 
expenditures,  actually  wasteful  and  damag- 
ing to  the  very  objectives  sought.  We  must 
constantly  review  our  programs  to  see  that 
they  actually  help  developing  countries  get 
on  their  economic  feet 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  far  from 
getting  nations  on  their  economic  feet.  ::: 
many  Instances  we  have  been  making  perm  - 
nent  charity  cases  out  of  them.  Neither  peo- 
ple or  nations  appreciate  aid  which  keeps 
them  m  subservient  dependence  to  the- 
source.  A  key  ex?mple  is  the  growing  -.ero.:- 
nltlcn  among  leaders  In  India  that  our  whe.<! 
program,  .sent  in  the  guise  of  heluing  the 
starving  people,  "nas  seldom  reached  the  hun- 
gry and  by  selling  far  be'ow  market  price,-- 
has  di.«couraged  the  building  of  an  agricul- 
tural system  there. 

Another  example  of  misconceived  nld  :■> 
found  in  building  steel  mills  In  less-devel- 


oped countries  with  American  capital.  Often 
these  have  proven  to  be  an  economic  drain, 
not  an  economic  asset.  Although  the  inlUal 
investment  capital  is  supplied  through  for- 
eign aid,  additional  capital  and  skilled  hu- 
man resources  both  of  which  are  in  short 
supply  are  required  from  within  the  country 
to  keep  the  mill  going  even  when  they  might 
be  more  productively  employed  elsewhere. 
The  mill  becomes  a  source  of  pride  to  the 
country's  government,  perhaps,  but  does 
really  Httle  to  provide  a  sound  economic  base 
for  the  well-being  of  the  people. 

We  best  move  forward  to  help  nations  and 
undeveloped  countries  by  example.  We  move 
forward  to  correct  our  own  errors  in  our 
own  social  structure.  To  the  extent  that  we 
recognize  and  correct  social  injustices  here, 
we  best  encourage  others  to  correct  their 
errors.  It  is  in  this  way  we  best  maintain  our 
prestige.  Other  nations  and  peoples  are  Just 
like  ourselves- they  want  to  stand  on  their 
.,wn  feet  as  a  self-sustaining  country. 

second,  we  best  move  forward  through 
programs  of  people  to  people  as  opposed  to 
programs  of  government  to  government.  This 
IS  particularly  important  where  there  are 
L'overnments  which  do  not  represent  the  will 
of  the  people  and  which  can  exist  in  office 
only  through  misuse  of  our  support  which  we 
send  for  the  good  of  the  country  at  large. 

A  third  way  to  move  ahead  is  through  de- 
veloping foreign  trade.  Trade  should  be  the 
l.ase  upon  which  we  rest  our  effort  to  assist 
developing  countries.  The  phrase  "trade  not 
;iid"  Is  an  oftstated  principle  of  our  foreign 
economic  policy.  But  do  we  mean  It?  If  trade 
not  aid  is  to  be  more  than  a  slogan  we  must 
let  developing  countries  sell  what  they  can 
produce  and  grant  them  access  to  the  mar- 
kets of  the  developed  countries  for  these 
products. 

The  fourth  way  to  move  ahead  is  through 
loans  as  opposed  to  grants.  If  in  developing 
trade  and  the  market  mechanism  in  under- 
developed countries  there  is  a  need  for  in- 
terim aid,  let  it  be  loaned  not  granted.  Loans 
,ire  more  apt  to  be  bottomed  upon  proper 
economic  expenditure  policy.  If  It  Is  to  be 
loans,  let  these  loans  be  private  rather  than 
governmental.  The  expenditure  of  the  private 
loans  funds  requires  economic  decisions  di- 
rectly subject  to  the  discipline  of  the  mar- 
ket place  and  only  Indirectly  to  the  discipline 
of  the  political  ballot  box. 

The  fifth  way  Is  through  grants.  There  are 
i.reas  in  which  grants  are  the  only  way  we 
can  get  the  job  done.  If  grants  are  to  be  used 
then  they  should  be  unrestricted  grants  not 
erants  tied  to  U.S.  domestic,  political,  or  eco- 
nomic policy,  U.S.  balance  of  payments  prob- 
lems, or  anything  else. 

Recently,  more  and  more  members  of  Con- 
gress are  insisting  that  greater  emphasis  on 
private  enterprise  be  put  into  our  foreign  aid 
programs  by  giving  our  private  btislnesses  a 
greater  role  to  play.  Here  again,  we  can  best 
aid  others  by  making  available  our  examples 
of  success.  Specific  suggestions  have  included 
informing  underdeveloped  countries  about 
the  private  enterprise  system  by  means  of 
lectures,  fairs,  seminars,  literature  and  films. 
Second,  arranging  exchanges  of  personnel  to 
promote  understanding  and  develop  tech- 
niques and  know-how.  Third,  to  establish 
schools  within  U.S.  business  and  industrial 
enterprises  which  business  leaders  in  under- 
developed countries  can  attend.  Progress  is 
being  made  in  these  areas. 

It  Is  clear  that  Congress  has  not  been  do- 
ing Its  proper  job  in  the  area  of  our  aid  pro- 
grams. Namely.  Congress  must  examine  our 
foreign  aid  programs  Instead  of  being  a  rub- 
ber stamp  for  the  President.  We  must  bring 
out  Into  the  open  many  of  the  underlying 
causes  of  world  poverty  and  in  the  process, 
identify  the  correct  course  of  action  to  allevi- 
ate them.  This  Is  an  affirmative  policy  .  .  . 
it  is  the  wav  to  set  back  international  Com- 
munism. In"  so  doing.  It  must  be  understood 


that  our  o*n  future  and  that  of  all  nations 
is  served  when  we  establish  programs 
through  private  Initiative  and  government 
where  necessary  which  enable  developing  na- 
tions to  build  their  own  resources  to  an  ex- 
tent which  permits  them  to  live  with  dignity. 


SBANES    PROPOSALS    FOR 
CONGRESSIONAL  ACTION 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  2.  1968 
Mr.    MORSE   of    Massachusetts.    Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  I  presented  a  portion 
of  the  Smaller  Business  Association  of 
New    England— SBANE— proposals    for 
congressional  action.  SBANE  is  a  private, 
nonprofit,    nonpartisan    association    of 
small   businessmen  from   New   Ensland 
which  attempts  to  educate  small  busi- 
nessmen in  their  common  problems  and 
to  promote  legislation  favorable  to  small 
business.  In  the  yearly  SBANE  proposals 
to    the    Congress,    there     were    many 
recommendations  which   1  should   like 
to  call  to  my  colleagues'  attention.  To- 
day, I  would  like  to  present  two  final 
proposals,  the  first  dealing  with  prob- 
lems of   small   business   and   organized 
labor,  and  the  second  dealing  with  exist- 
ing hindrances  to  small  business  arising 
under   the   present  systems  of   Federal 
and  State  taxation. 

Labor 

1 .  ESTARLISH  LABOF.  COURTS  TO  RESOLVE  CRITICAL 
LABOR    DISPUTES 

Strikes  against  the  public  interest  such  as 
the  frequent  labor  stoppages  in  the  trans- 
portation field,  are  not  only  crippling  to  the 
economy,  but  indicate  that  present  proce- 
dures for  preventing  such  occurrences  are 
outmoded  and  inadequate. 

SBANE  recommends  that  appropriate 
legislation  be  enacted  to  curtail  the  possibil- 
ity of  such  strikes  against  the  public  interest, 
and  that  Federal  Labor  Courts  be  established, 
staffed  by  life  tenure  judges  who  are  em- 
powered, through  legislation  to  settle  such 
problems  before  they  reach  the  strike  stage. 

2.  REQOTRE  SECRET  BALLOT  FOR   UNION   RECOGNI- 
TION 

In  the  original  sWtute  creating  NLRB  pro- 
cedures. Congress  set  forth  the  use  of  the 
secret  ballot.  Since  that  time,  their  intent 
has  been  Ignored  as  evidenced  by  the  num- 
ber of  cases  in  which  the  NLRB  has  held  that 
employers  must  recognize  and  bargain  with 
unions  based  only  on  employee  signatures  on 
union  authorization  cards.  These  signatures 
do  not  necessarily  show  the  same  results  that 
would  be  obtained  by  use  of  a  secret  ballot. 

It  is  the  hope  of  many  in  small  business 
that  the  use  of  secret  ballots  will  be  re- 
established in  all  cases. 

3.    RETAIN    SECTION     14(B)     OP    THE    TAFT-HART- 
LEY   ACT 

As  in  the  past,  our  members  are  strong- 
ly opposed  to  all  attempts  to  repeal  Sec- 
tion 14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  In  the 
prolonged  debate  on  right-to-work  versus 
union  security,  we  found  no  adequate  justi- 
fication for  requiring  any  employee  to  join 
a  union  against  his  will  In  order  to  obtain 
or  keep  a  Job. 

We  know  of  no  better  suatement  of  the 
fundamental  reasons  for  keeping  Section 
14(b)  than  that  of  Justice  Louis  D.  Brandeis 
when  he  said: 
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"The  union  atUiins  success  when  It  reaches 
the  Ideal  condition,  and  the  Ideal  condi- 
tion for  a  union  is  to  be  strong  and  stable 
and  yet  to  have  in  the  trade  outside  its 
own  ranks  an  appreciable  number  of  men 
who  are  non-unionists.  Such  a  nucleus  of 
unorganized  labor  will  check  oppression  by 
the  union  as  the  union  checks  oppre.s.sion 
by  the  employer." 

4.    OPPOSE       COMM'IN    MrtS    PICKETING"    BILL 

SHANE  Is  opposed  to  legislation  entitled 
the  •Common  Situs  Picketing"  Bill  which 
would  permit  a  union  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry to  picket  an  entire  construction  proj- 
ect in  lurtherance  of  any  dlsput*  which  it 
might  have  vrtth  one  of  the  subcontractors 
at  a  project. 

Secondary  )>oycotts  bring  substantial  harm 
to  parties  neutral  to  a  labor  dispute  and  were 
outlawed  by  the  Congress  in  the  T..fl-Hart- 
lev  Act  and  in  the  Landrum-ariffln  Act  of 
1959  The  proposed  legislation  would  per- 
mit unrestricted  picketing  which  would  shut 
down  an  entire  project  over  one  dispute. 
This  would  not  only  be  harmful  to  the  gen- 
eral public,  but  .-mall  buslnes.s  contractors  in 
p-articular. 

We  ask  you  to  support  our  opposition  to 
H.R.  100.  the  bill  that  would  allow  'Com- 
mon Situs  Picketing". 


Taxation 

1.    EXTEND    CARRYOVER    fOR    NEW    BUSINESSES 

A  business  in  operation  for  three  or  more 
years  can  apply  the  net  operating  loss  from 
any  given  year  to  eight  taxable  years  under 
the  present  carrvbnck  and  carryover  pro- 
visions   of    the    Internal    Revenue    Code 

A  new  business  cannot  use  this  eight-year 
period  because  If  there  Is  a  loss  In  the  first 
year  and  this  is  not  unusual  with  a  begin- 
ning business,  there  is  no  previous  year  to 
which  the  loss  can  be  applied  as  a  carry- 
back Instead,  it  is  limited  to  the  five-year 
carryover  period  in  which  to  recoup  losses 
as  an  offset  against  taxable  income  of  other 
years. 

To  make  the  present  law  more  equitable, 
we  recommend  all  corporations  have  an  op- 
I)ortunltv  to  apply  a  given  Iofs  against  the 
income  of  eight  other  taxable  years  by  pro- 
posing: 

(a)  If  a  new  corporation  suffers  a  loss  In  Its 
first  year  of  existence,  it  would  be  entitled  to 
an  eight-year  carryover  period. 

(b)  If  ix  new  corporation  suffers  a  loss  in 
its  second  year  of  existence,  it  would  be  en- 
titled to  a  one-year  carryback  and  a  seven- 
vear  carryover  period. 

(c)  If  a  new  corporation  suffers  a  loss  in 
the  third  year  of  its  existence,  it  would  be 
entitled  to  a  two-year  carryback  period  and 
a  Eix-year  carryover  period. 

(d)  After  the  corporation  has  been  in 
existence  for  three  taxable  years,  the  applica- 
tion of  anv  loss  arising  thereafter  would  be 
oursuant  to  the  present  three-year  carry- 
back and  five-year  carryover  provisions  of  the 
code. 

rhis  is  not  a  new  proposal.  According  to 
Business  Week.  .March  4.  1967).  a  blue- 
ribbon  panel  of  big  business  executives  rec- 
ommended that  corporate  losses  should  be 
allowed  as  a  carry-over  against  profits  for  10 
years  instead  of  only  five  .  .  ."  They  recog- 
nize, that  especially  in  small  companies,  the 
first  five  years  are  usually  without  profits 
against  which  the  tax  credit  could  be  applied. 

A  similar  discrimination  against  new  cor- 
porations is  found  in  the  three-year  carry- 
back and  seven-year  carryover  of  an  unused 
Investment  Credit  The  established  corpora- 
tion has  ten  other  taxable  years  to  use  this 
credit  while  a  new  corporation  which  has  an 
unused  credit  in  its  first  year  has  but  seven 
years  Therefore,  we  also  recommend  similar 
extensions  of  the  investment  credit  carryover 
period  for  new  corporations. 
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t.     SIMPLIFY     STUtTC     TAXATION     OF     INTTBSTATK 
BUSINESS 

Most  small  businesses  bp^n  Interstate  or 
multlstate  oper.itlons  on  a  modest  scale. 
In  a  short  time,  many  have  serious  doubts 
that  such  an  undertaking  is  worth  the 
problems  Inherent  in  complying  with  the 
regulations  of  Interstate  taiatlon.  Even  in 
cases  where  the  actual  tax  is  relatively 
smiiU — the  cost  of  compliance  and  the  un- 
certainty of  determining  the  correct  amount 
creates  serious  ditnculties. 

Once  It  is  determined  that  a  corporation's 
activity  in  a  particular  state  is  sufficient  to 
entitle  that  state  to  collect  a  tax.  the  lax- 
payer  is  confronted  with  many  technical 
accounting  problems  in  order  to  determine 
the  amount  of  the  income  or  capital  on 
which  It  must  pay  taxes  to  a  state.  These 
apportionment  rules  vary  widely  through- 
out the  various  states. 

In  order  to  Illustrate  the  dilemma  con- 
fronting small  corporations,  consider  the  case 
of  Corporation  M  which  does  business  in 
States  A.  B  and  C  In  its  accounting  records, 
all  of  Ms  tangible  property  is  segregated  by 
locations  This  is  sufficient  for  determining 
its  tangible  property  allocation  required  by 
State  A.  its  home  state,  but  when  it  attempts 
to  determine  its  tangible  property  deemed  to 
be  located  in  States  B  and  C.  it  has  to  resort 
to  two  new  sets  of  rules.  State  B  requires  It 
to  capitalize  rentals  it  pays  for  sales  office 
quarters  while  State  C  also  requires  It  to 
capit:illze  rentals  It  pays  for  warehouse 
sp.ice  automobiles,  etc 

While  the  tangible  property  In  the  various 
states  presents  a  burdensome  chore,  it  is  not 
nearly  so  onerous  as  the  problem  confronting 
M  when  It  attempts  to  determine  its  "gross 
receipts"  as.signable  to  the  various  states. 
Slate  A  requires  M  to  determine  lis  gross  re- 
ceipts from  sales  on  an  "office  of  solicitation'' 
basis  while  Slate  B  requires  a  determination 
on  a  "destination  of  shipment"  basis.  In  addl- 
lion.  Slate  C  requires  a  determination  on  a 
combination  of  the  two  methods. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  aggregate  of  the 
allocation  factors  for  all  states  in  which  a 
corporation  lioes  business  to  add  up  to  more 
than  100'..  Accordingly,  many  corporations 
pay  state  taxes  on  more  than  their  entire  In- 
come or  capital. 

The  dilemmas  of  multi-state  corporations 
was  first  reccgnized  by  the  Congress  In  1959 
when  PL  86  272  was  enacted  This  law  only 
defined  what  activities  were  necessary  before 
the  state  was  entitled  to  coUeet  Income  uxes. 
It  does  not  deal  with  taxes  on  capital  or  sales. 
At  the  time  Congress  enacted  PL  86-272.  it 
provided  for  an  extensive  study  of  the  overall 
stale  taxation  problem  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee That  Committee  has  Introduced  H.R. 
2158  and  we  believe  that  the  Uniform  Juris- 
dictional Standards  proposed  therein  are  a 
good  starting  point  for  boiling  down  the  con- 
fusion that  exists  In  the  mulll-state  business 
area 

3.  OPPOSE  ACCELERATION  OP  ADVANCE  TAX  PAY- 
MENTS AND  LOWERING  OF  PRESENT  EXEMPTION 
PROM     ESTIMATED     INCOME     TAX     PAYMENTS 

When  an  employer's  withholding  taxes  for 
his  employees  exceeds  $2,500  a  month,  he 
must  now  pay  and  report  these  taxes  twice 
a  month.  Prior  to  February  1  of  last  year, 
this  requirement  was  only  necessary  If  the 
withholding  was  W.OOO  or  more.  There  are 
indications  that  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice would  Uke  to  further  lower  this  require- 
ment all  the  way  down  to  $100  of  withhold- 
ing. 

This  move  has  Imposed  a  serious,  addi- 
tional burden  on  the  small  business  commu- 
nity by  further  draining  the  valuable  re- 
sources of  time  and  personnel  to  comply  with 
government  paperwork.  Adding  to  the  frus- 
trations of  small  business.  Is  that  these  recent 
changes  have  been  allowed  to  occur  despite 
the  extensive  hearings  on  "The  Federal 
Paperwork  Jungle"  by  the  Committee  on  Poet 
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Office  and  Civil  Service  In  1964  which  con- 
cluded that  "paperwork  controls,  as  currently 
administered  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
are  largely  ineffective." 

Another  requirement  which  should  be 
changed  is  that  corporations  whose  Income 
t.\xea  exceed  $100,000  must  now  make  quar- 
terly payments  on  that  portion  of  the  tax 
which  exceeds  $100,000.  Once  an  advance  pay- 
ment Is  made.  It  Is  Impossible  for  the  tax- 
payer to  receive  a  refund  until  the  taxable 
year  to  which  it  Is  related  Is  completed  and 
Its  tax  return  showing  a  lesser  amount  of 
tax  due  for  such  year  Is  filed.  The  filing 
starts  the  running  of  a  ninety-day  period 
during  which  the  refund  is  made. 

If  the  $100,000  exemption  from  estimated 
tax  prepayment  Is  decreased,  many  small 
businesses  will  be  exposed  to  an  undue  and 
inequitable  hardship.  In  order  to  prevent  the 
lmp>08ltlon  of  a  penalty  for  a  substantial 
under-estlmate.  small  business  corporations 
would  be  required  to  take  physical  Inven- 
tories qnarterly  or  monthly  and  lo  revise  their 
declarations  quarterly  In  order  to  prevent  the 
build-up  of  a  pre-p«yment  of  taxes  which 
might  not  be  owed.  Most  small  businesses 
must  be  operated  on  tighter  cash  flow  re- 
quirements than  are  present  In  larger  corpo- 
rations. 

Consider  a  small  business  corporation 
which  has  prepaid  $20,000  of  Its  estimated 
Income  taxes  for  1967  In  the  first  half  of  the 
year.  Such  pre-payments  were  based  upon  Its 
actual  tax  liability  for  1966.  Unfortunately, 
however,  it  runs  into  a  series  of  financial  re- 
verses during  the  latter  half  of  1967  and  finds 
Itself  short  of  working  capital  in  a  year  In 
which  It  Is  going  to  incur  an  operating  loss. 
Not  only  does  It  not  owe  the  $20,000  already 
paid  in  1967.  but  it  is  entitled  to  a  refund 
of  prior  years  taxes  due  to  the  loss  carryback 
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provisions.  During  the  latter  half  of  1967 
and  the  early  part  of  1968.  the  period  when  it 
most  needs  the  money  to  continue  oijerating 
its  business.  It  Is  unable  to  obtain  a  refund 
of  tax  money  rightfully  due  it  and  may  face 
severe  credit  restrictions  by  borrowing,  if 
possible,  such  funds  from  other  sources. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  Imposition  of  this 
hardship  on  small  business,  we  urge  you  to 
resist  any  lowering  of  the  $100,000  advance 
payment  exemption  and  opptose  any  legisla- 
tion which  would  increase  the  present  70' 
pre-payment  requirements.  Also,  we  urge  you 
to  oppose  any  legislation  which  would  ac- 
celerate the  frequency  of  estimated  tax  pre- 
payments. 

4     CARRYBACK  OR  CARRYOVER  OP  SURTAX   CREDITS 

Our  present  tax  structure  penalizes  small 
businesses  when  their  earnings  vary  widely 
from  year  to  year.  Because  their  products  and 
services  normally  are  not  well-dlverslfled. 
their  earnings  are  extremely  susceptible  to 
the  lips  and  downs  of  the  market  place: 
they  may  exceed  $25,000  one  year  and  be  non- 
existent the  next.  Under  the  current  provi- 
sions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  serious 
inequities  are  common. 

As  an  example,  let's  take  the  case  of  two 
companies  that  we  shall  call  Company  "A" 
and  Company  "B".  (Figure — 321.  In  a  four- 
year  period.  Company  "A"  earns  $25,000  per 
year,  so  it  pays  only  the  normal  tax  of  22' 
Its  tax  bill  is  $22,000  on  total  earnings  <<{ 
$100,000. 

On  the  other  hand.  Company  "B's"  earn- 
ings vary  from  year  to  year.  In  1965  and  1966. 
It  pays  the  normal  tax  of  22'.  ;  but  in  1967  it 
pays  a  26''r  surtax  on  $5,000  and  in  1968  pa\s 
a  26'"r  surtax  on  $15,000.  As  a  result,  al- 
though the  two  companies'  earnings  are 
Identical  for  the  four-year.  Company  'B"  is 
penalized  by  a  tax  inequity  of  $5,200. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


PRESENT  LAW 

Calender  yeer 

Earned 

Company  A 
normal  tax 
(22  percent) 

Earned 

Company  B 

normal  tax 

(22  percent) 

Surtax 
(26  percent) 

I96S 

$2S.000 

$5,500 
5,500 
5.500 
5.500 

22.000 

$10,000 
20.000 
30.000 
40.000 

100.000 

$2,200 
4.400 
6.600 
8.800 

22,fiO0 

None 

1966 

25.000 

None 

1967  .. 
1968 

25.000 

25.000 

$1,300 
3.900 

100.000 

5,200 

Note: 

Tax  inequity,  $5,200. 

PROPOSED  LAW 

Year 

Company  B  surtax  credit 

Earned     ^        Unused 
for  year 

Applied  as 
carryover 

Normal 
tax 

Surtax 

196S 

$10,000 

$15,000 
5.000 

($15,000) 

(5.000) 

5.000 

15.000 

0 

$2,200 
4.400 
6.600 
8.800 

22.000 

None 

1966 

20.000 

None 

1967 

30.000 

None 

1968 

40.000 

None 

100.000 

Hone 

Note:  Tax  inequity,  none. 

In  1964.  individuals  were  granted  relief  by 
the  iiiccnie  averaging  provisions.  Companies 
as  well  as  Individuals,  are  subject  to  fluctua- 
tions in  income  from  year  to  year.  A  method 
of  income  averaging  would  be  both  equitable 
and  beneficial  to  them,  particularly  to  small 
businesses  and  new  firms.  We  propose  that 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  be  amended  to 
permit  corporations  to  average  unused  sur- 
tax credits,  through  a  carryback  for  three 
years  and  a  carryover  for  five  years  or  some 
other  averaging  technique  which  will  elimi- 
nate the  inequity  illustrated. 

Under  the  terms  of  our  proposal,  this  is 
how  Company  "B"  would  compute  its  tax: 

It  would  carryover  $15,000  in  unused  sur- 
tax credits  from  1965.  and  another  $5,000 
from  1966.  for  a  total  of  $20,000.  It  would 
then  use  $5,000  of  these  carryover  surtax 
credits  In   1967,  and  would  pay  no  surtax: 


315.000  in  surtax  credits  would  be  left  to 
apply  against  earnings  above  $25,000  In  196H 
As  a  result,  it  would  pay  normal  taxes  ol 
only  822.000  for  the  four-year  period  thus 
incurring  the  same  tax  liability  for  the  period 
as  that  incurred  on  the  same  aggregate  in- 
come by  Company  "A". 

CONCLUSION 

This  concludes  our  1968  Washington  Pres- 
entation. It  was  prepared  by  several  commit- 
tees spending  months  in  studying  major 
areas  of  interest  and  concern  by  small  busi- 
ness. It  is  ova  sincere  hope  that  >t>u  will  find 
these  proposals  useful  when  considering  leg- 
islation affecting  small  business 

We  also  ask  your  support  in  action  on 
those  bills  to  which  we  have  made  specific 
reference  here  today. 

Thank  you  for  your  interest  and  sup]>ort 
of  small  business. 


rVUMTSAL  VIOLENCE:  NO  ALTERNA-     clently  and  Justly  with  modern  violence  pro- 
CRlMiiNALi  V  iv^i^v^  duces  Uiat  feeling  of  insecurity  and  fear  in 

TTVE   TO   PROGRESS  which  more  violence  Is  bred. 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  2,  1968 


Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
death  of  Martin  Luther  King.  2  months 
ago,  the  movement  for  civil  rights  has. 
unfortunately,  transformed  itself  from 
a  righteous  cause  to  obtain  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  black  and  white  to  an  amor- 
phous broad-scale  attack  of  alleged 
have-nots  against  established  govern- 
ment. 

Liberal  Congressmen  have  been  frus- 
trated for  years  in  efforts  to  accomplish 
many    progressive    objectives    by    the 
Southern  and  conservative  Republican 
coalition  to  preserve  the  status  quo.  After 
the  1963  stalemate  that  ended  only  on 
the   death   of   President   Kennedy,   the 
country  made  real  progress  in  the  88th 
and    89th    Congress.    We    passed    civil 
rights,  education,  health,  and  hunger  aid 
in  abundance.  Welfare  programs  were 
improved,  as  was  housing  and  food  stamp 
legislation.  We  pioneered  a  poverty  pro- 
laam  that,  unfortunately,  inflamed  the 
dark-skinned   and   failed   to   catch   the 
popular  support  of  the  whites.  This,  un- 
doubtedly,  is   an   understatement.   The 
war  persevered  in  an  ineffective  way,  and 
as  a  result,  the  country  rebelled  against 
the  leadership  in  the  1966  elections. 

The  effect  of  the  1966  liberal  catas- 
trophy   was   to   enhance   the   Southern 
conservative   Republican    leadership    of 
the  Congress.  The  effect  was  to  exacer- 
bate our  participation  and  mismanage- 
ment of  the  war  effort,  where  today  pol- 
itics is  in  complete  charge.  Programs  for 
the  underprivileged  in  need  of  much  re- 
form, were  not  reformed  so  much  as  they 
were  dissected  in  the  current  Congress. 
The  underprivileged  rebelled  in  what 
I  call  a  sort  of  no-nothing,  ask  for  every- 
thing at  the  wrong  time  and  in  the  wrong 
way,  type  of  campaign,  which  today  has 
all  the  earmarks  of  potential  bloodshed. 
It  is  possible  to  start  at  the  bottom  and 
unravel  the  abomination  of  history  over 
the  past  2  years,  but  it  is  going  to  take 
leadership.  Walt  Lippmann.  who  I  am 
sure  is  as  distressed  as  I  am,  points  up. 
this  week  in  Newsweek  magazine,  his 
views  on  maintaining  the  establishment 
.so  that  order  and  justice  will  have  a 
framework  within  which  to  operate: 
Order  and  Justice 
(By  Walter  Lippmann) 
Violence  is  a  vicious  circle,  breeding  %io- 
lence  and  feeding  upon  Itself.  Just  because 
guns   are   so   easy   to   get.   many   crimes   are 
done    with    guns.    And    because    there    is   so 
much  criminal  \-iolence  more  and  more  peo- 
ple want  to  buy  guns  to  protect  themselves. 
If  we  are  not  careful,  arguments  about  the 
responsibility  for  a  crime  and  a  description 
of  the  causes  of  the  crime  become  circular 
and  therefore  futile. 

Thus  It  Is  necessary  to  know  all  that  it  is 
possible  to  find  out  about  why  this  criminal 
')ecame  a  criminal.  When  we  do  know  what 
we  can  know  there  will  be  much  to  reform 
in  our  own  way  of  life.  But  what  has  to  be 
done  m  the  long  run  Is  not  a  reason  for  fall- 
ing to  deal  with  the  suppression  of  violence 
now.  for  the  failure  to  deal  promptly,  effl- 


VITAL  POINT 

There  Is  nothing  more  sinister  in  Ameri- 
can life  todav  than  the  fear  of  criminal  vio- 
lence which  has  become  so  prevalent  among 
our  people.  This  Is  the  vital  point  from  which 
we  must  start  In  order  to  restore  confidence 
in  our  society.  It  will  not  be  easy.  We  are, 
among  the  professedly  advanced  nations,  by 
tar  the  most  violently  disordered,  and  the  de- 
m;uid  for  security  and  internal  peace,  which 
is  rising  rapidly,  will  quite  often  result  in 
violence  Itself.  We  need  to  be  ruled  Justly 
and  firmly,  and  the  ordinary  politicians  we 
turn  out  are  not  likely  to  be  men  who  will 
be  more  Just  and  more  firm  than  the  polls 
and  the  elections  and  the  legislative  majori- 
ties will  allow  them  to  be. 

Our  difficulty  In  finding  Just  and  firm  rul- 
ers is  that  In  the  actual  world,  and  especially 
in  so  disordered  a  world  as  ours,  there  is  no 
time  to  be  wholly  Just  and  there  Is  not 
enough  power  to  be  sufficiently  firm.  This  Is 
sad,  but  on  the  whole,  as  history  shows, 
rnen  have  always  lived  with  tragedy.  It  is  not 
for  us.  caught  as  we  are  in  the  vicissitudes 
of  living,  to  pretend  to  absolute  justice  to 
act  on  the  rule  that  if  we  know  all  we  would 
forgive  all.  That  may  be  true  for  the  Eternal 
.ind  the  Omniscient  but  It  is  not  possible  for 
u.s.  Long  before  we  can  know  how  to  deal 
with  the  general  causes  of  criminality  we 
must  deal  with  partial  Justice  and  some  firm- 
ness in  order  to  restore  order,  being  primar- 
ily concerned  to  make  people  feel  safer  in 
their  homes,  in  their  shops,  on  their  jobs 
and  in  the  streets.  For  the  first  priority  of 
our  contemporary  life  is  to  break  the  viclou.s 
circle  of  violence. 
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Join  the  Hitman  R.^CE — You  Might  Evf.n 
Like  It 
At  the  request  of  a  concerned  parent,  we 
are  pleased  to  present  an  editorial  comment 
again  as  we  move  into  summer,  which  ad- 
dre.=ses  itself  to  mi  iiitcrivtl  problem.  ..nd 
which  quotes  the  wc.rd.'-,  «f  Dimmer  Ju\<»niln 
Court  Judge.  Pliilip  B    Gillam: 

"Alway.s  we  henr  llie  plaintive  cry  of  a 
teenager:  'What  can  we  do?  Where  can  we 
go?"  I'ue  answer  is:  Go  Home! 

"Hang  the  -screens,  paint  the  woodwork. 
r;:ke  the  leaves,  mow  the  hiwn,  wii.«-h  the  c.ir. 
learn  to  cock,  scrub  some  tloors.  rep.tlr  the 
sink,  build  a  boat,  get  a  job  Help  the  min- 
ister or  priest  or  rabbi,  the  Red  Cross.  The 
Salvation  Army,  \isit  the  sick,  assi.st  the 
poor,  study  your  lessons  .  .  and  when  you 
are  through  .  .  .  and  not  loo  tired  itud 

a  book. 

"Your  parents  do  not  owe  you  entertain- 
ment. Your  city  or  village  does  not  owe  you 
recreatlon.ll  larillties.  The  'vorici  (i'.es  not 
owe  you  a  living.  You  owe  the  world  some- 
thing. You  owe  it  your  time  and  energv  and 
your  talents  so  tluU  no  one  will  be  r.t  war.  in 
poverty,  or  sick,  or  lonely  ag.aii 

■In  plain,  simple  word.s:  Grow  Up!  Quit 
being  a  cry-baby.  Get  out  of  your  dream 
world  and  develop  a  bukbnne.  not  a  wish- 
bone, and  start  acting  like  :.  man  or  lady. 

"You're  supposed  lo  be  mature  enough  to 
accept  some  of  the  responsibiiities  your  [lar- 
ents  have  carried  for  years.  They  have 
nursed,  protected,  helped,  appealed  be^ned. 
excused,  tolerated  and  denied  tlicmselves 
needed  comforts  so  that  you  could  ha\o 
every  benelU  You  have  no  right  to  expect 
them  to  lx>w  to  every  whim  and  fancy  In 
heaven's  name,  grow  up  and  go  home!" 


ESSENTIAL   FACT 

We  must  also  becohie  clear  in  our  minds 
about   the   relation   between   the  restoration 
of  confidence  in  security  and  the  reform  and 
the  reconstruction  of  our  society  which  are 
so  undeniably  necessary.  The  essential  fact 
Is  that  the  great  reforms  take  a  long  time. 
But  escalating  \iolence  is  quickly  intolerable. 
The  violence  has  to  be  dealt  with  first,  and 
we   are   lost  In   our  confusion   if   we   accept 
violence    as    normal    because    we    are    fasci- 
nated and  concerned  about  the  deeper  and 
greater  causes  of  the  disorders.  Most  prob- 
ably, for  example,  one  of  the  many  contrib- 
uting causes  to  our  trouble  is  the  permissive- 
ness  of   family    life   and    of   education.   But 
changing  the  permissiveness  of  our  era  is  like 
trying  to  change  the  climate  of  our  conti- 
nent instead  of  putting  a  roof  over  our  heads 
and  finding  a  stove  to  keep  us  warm.  And  if 
we   look   deeply    enough,   we   shall    probably 
find  that  permissiveness  itself  has  causes  in 
the  evolution  and  the  progress  of  our  era. 

And  so  I  would  say  to  my  fellow  liberals: 
do  not  shirk  the  imperative  priority  of  the 
restoration  of  security  in  a  time  of  violence. 
Ek)  not  leave  the  task  of  dealing  with  vio- 
lence to  those  who  do  not  believe  in  the 
liberal  and  compassionate  reforms  of  our  so- 
ciety. For  as  violence  mounts,  the  restoration 
of  order  becomes  the  first  necessity  of  a 
civilization. 


GROW  UP  AND  GO  HOME 


FLEXIBLE  RESPONSE— AN 
UNCERTAIN  TRUMPET 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  2,  1968 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  WGR-TV, 
channel  2  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  aired  an  edi- 
torial again  this  summer  at  the  request 
of  thousands  of  listeners.  Following  is 
the  text: 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  2.  1968 
Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  both  in- 
triguing and  helpful  to  speculate  on 
what  some  of  the  country's  great  states- 
men of  the  past  would  have  done  if  and 
when  they  were  to  be  confronted  with 
the  problems  we  have  today.  John  Foster 
Dulles  was  one  of  our  all-time  great 
Secretaries  of  State  and  his  ad\ice  and 
counsel  is  sorely  mis.sed. 

What  would  Dulles  have  done  about 
the  Vietnam   situation?   The   following 
article,  written  for  the  American  Secu- 
rity Council's  Washington  Report  of  May 
27.  1968,  tells  the  story.  The  author,  Mr. 
Louis    Jefferson,    a    congressional    staff 
member  and  foreign  affairs  writer,  is 
eminently  well  qualified,  as  he  spent  over 
4  years  and  traveled  some  300.000  miles 
as  Personal  Security  Officer  to  the  late 
Secretary  Dulles.  The  article  follows: 
Flexible  Response— An  Uncertain  Trumpet 
(By  Louis  Jefferson,  guest  editor) 
"For    if    the    trumpet    give    an    uncertain 
sound,    who    shall    prepare    himself    to    the 
battle?"— I  Corinthl.Tns  14:  8. 

On  to  Paris  and  peace  is  the  rallying  cry 
of  many  and  the  hope  of  most  Americans  as 
the  Vietnam  "peace  negotiations"  get  under- 
way. A  floor  on  which  the  peace  table  can 
rest  has  finally  been  found  and.  under  the 
not  always  so  benevolent  eye  of  General 
de  Gaulle,  the  procedural  wrangling— pre- 
limlnarv  to  any  negotiation  with   Commu- 
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nlRtii — hM  commenced  in  the  venerable  old 
Majestic  Hotel.  Meanwhile  the  rice  paddlea 
of  Vietnam  continue  to  be  watered  with 
American  blood,  and  Messrs.  Harriman  and 
Vance  might  be  well  advised  to  pause  a 
moment  In  the  Paris  sunshine  and  examine 
how  we  went  over  the  brink  In  that  unfor- 
tunate land  In  the  first  place 

American  negotiators  these  days  are  far  too 
reminiscent  of  the  Arab  In  his  Interminable 
trek  from  nowhere  to  nowhere,  whereas  Com- 
munist negotiators  are  always  going  some- 
where— however  long  and  tedious  the 
Journey. 

In  the  present  Instance  of  Vietnam,  the 
men  from  Hanoi.  Judging  from  opening  state- 
menU.  have  arrived  In  Paris  to  win  at  the 
peace  table  what  they  have  thus  far  been 
unable  to  win  elsewhere  But  what  of  the 
United  States?  What  besides  a  peace  clothed 
In  One  rhetoric,  which  Is  no  real  peace  at  all. 
are  we  aiming  for?  The  uncertain  trumpet 
of  the  strange  doctrine  of  flexible  response" 
which,  during  the  Kennedy-Johnson  years, 
has  led  us  from  a  minor  military  commit- 
ment to  a  major  war.  has  already  been 
sounded  In  Paris  And  the  faulu  In  our  for- 
eign poUcy  which  have  brought  us  to  our 
prasent  battlefield  dilemma  In  Vietnam  could 
raise  even  greater  problems  at  the  negotiat- 
ing table 

This  whole  question  of  how  we  happened 
U)  go  over  the  Vietnam  brink  in  the  sl.xtics. 
rather  than  In  the  so-called  brinkmanship" 
years  of  the  fifties,  came  to  my  mind  re- 
cently when  a  friend  asked 

••Lou.  what  would  your  old  chief.  John  Pos- 
ter Dulles,  have  done  with  this  Vietnam 
mess — ifs  become  a  major  war"* 

My  instant  and  Instinctive  reply  was;  •'If 
he  had  been  around.  It  never  would  have 
happened   " 

The  same  might  be  said  of  the  Berlin  Wall, 
and   perhaps  of   the   recent    Pueblo  alla:r 

Why'' 

Because  Dulles  would  have  been  prepare 
to  move  swiftly  and  m  force,  and  the  Commu- 
nists believed  in  his  will  to  do  so  He  felt. 
and  said  time  and  again  that  the  best  way 
to  keep  peace  was  to  be  willing  to  ftght.  and 
he  despised  communism  to  such  a  degree 
that  his  very  convictions  gave  him  credibility 

After  the  1955  Geneva  Summit  with  the 
Soviets.  Dulles  told  me  'We  didn't  lose  any- 
thing They  k".ow  we  are  willing  to  tilk — but 
they  also  know  we  still  have  our  will  to  act 
if  necessary  With  Dulles  that  was  the  hean 
of  'he  matter. 

As  to  Vietnam  unlike  some  of  his  prede- 
cessors. Dulles  was  fascinated  by  both  the 
p-nenfal  and  the  dangers  of  Asia  He  believed 
that  -.'Vsla  will  be  the  battleground  with 
communism  In  the  years  ahead. •'  and  fre- 
quentlv  remarked  that  "for  the  Soviets  the 
road  tj  Pans  has  always  run  that  way  ••  ^t 
his  death  n  1959.  he  felt  that  w"  w»re  holding 
the  line  in  Asia.  Allianres  were  Intact,  and 
positions  of  strength  were  being  built — not 
on  .American  military  power  alone,  but  on 
her  will  to  u.se  that  power 

Total  militarization  of  our  Vietnam  In- 
volvement, which,  in  1960.  six  years  after 
Dienbienphu.  consisted  of  less  than  700  mili- 
tary advisers,  did  not  start  with  Elsenhower 
and  Dulles  Nor  did  It  really  start  In  1961 
when  President  Kennedy  found  It  necessary 
to  up  our  troop  ante  in  Vietnam  to  over 
10.000.  and  commit  them  to  combat.  It 
started  In  1960  when  the  new  Kennedy- 
Johnson  Administration  arrived  on  the  scene 
with  Its  doctrine  of  flexible  response  to  Com- 
munist aggression,  and  a  concomitant  disa- 
vowal of  the  ha.-sh  talking  but  credible  Dulles 
With  his  policy  of  deterrence  by  inspiring 
belief  in  your  will  to  act  with  whatever  force 
necessary.  Faced  with  what  they  conceived 
to  be  the  Impotence  of  absolute  power,  the 
New  Frontiersmen  flinched.  Adoption  of 
flexible  response  w.is  one  result. 

Flexible  response  furnished  a  screen  for 
no  response.  At  best  it  seemed  to  be  a  license 
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for  Indecision.  Kremlin  strateglsta  were  quick 
to  grasp  this,  and  to  test  It  Indeed,  the  In- 
tense and  much  publicized  Interest  of  key 
Kennedy  advl.sers  such  as  Maxwell  Taylor 
and  Walt  Rostow  -  not  to  speak  of  Defense 
Secretary  McNamara  in  guerrilla  warfare  as 
the  ultimate  In  flexibility  combined  with  the 
down-grading  of  Dxilles.  signaled  to  the  Com- 
munists a  willingness  to  meet  them  on  a 
favorite  battleground  Vietnam  filled  the  bill. 

A  month  after  Kenne<lys  election  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  was  formed  Shortly 
after  his  inauguration  Radio  Hanoi  publl- 
cally  recognized  It.  In  1961.  the  flrst  Ameri- 
can soldier  was  killed  In  open  combat. 

Fxirther.  specific  evenu  such  as  the  Bay 
of  Pigs  gave  the  Communists  cause,  with 
their  Integrated  view  of  world  conflict,  to 
question  our  resolution  everywhere.  And. 
talk  of  detente  with  a  Communist  con- 
sprlacy  -however  fractured— still  bent  on  our 
destruction  could  only  Inspire  skepticism 
about  cntr  willingness  to  face  hard  challenges 
and  stand  the  road 

Dulles  had  understood  that  truth  to  the 
Communists  Is  merely  a  bourgeois  Inhibi- 
tion, that  the  old  system  of  trust  In  diplomacy 
was  dead.  His  successors  apparently  did  not. 

Then  there  were  President  Johnson's  elec- 
tion yeai  denunciations  of  Senator  Gold- 
water  for  his  advocacy  of  flrmer  action  in 
Vietnam,  followed  almost  Immediately  by  a 
Johnson  Jump  In  the  ••flexible"  spectrum — 
a  massive  Infusion  of  military  personnel  with 
limited  and  unclear  objectives.  This  was 
hwrdly  a  contribution  to  Communist  con- 
fidence m  US  credibility 

Indeed,  by  1965.  when  President  Johnson, 
the  election  over,  finally  concluded  that  we 
were  In  trouble  In  Vietnam — that  guerrilla 
warfare,  strategic  hamlets,  and  the  like  Just 
weren't  doing  the  Job — flexible  response  In 
Communist  eyes  had  become  little  more  than 
a  cloak  for  cowardice.  The  hard-won  credi- 
bility of  the  Dulles  years  had  been  eroded 
away,  and  we  were  left  tied  to  a  land  war  in 
Asia — against  which  Dulles  had  counseled — 
and  saddled  with  a  policy  of  flexible  response 
which  seemed  only  to  result  In  raids  by  Vlet- 
cong  to  which  we  responded  with  regi- 
ments of  Americans,  followed  by  more  raids, 
followed  by  more  regiments,  and  on  and 
on. 

The  Pueblo  Incident  gave  a  dramatic  Il- 
lustration of  Just  how  flexible  our  response 
has  become  U  S.  aircraft  were  not  sent  to 
protect  the  Pueblo  because,  according  to  one 
report,  the  Jet  fighter- bombers  closest  to  the 
scene  carried  only  nuclear  pay  loads.  So.  we 
lacked  not  only  the  credibility  of  purpose  to 
prevent  such  .in  attack  In  the  flrst  place, 
but  also  the  ability  as  well  as  the  will  to 
resp^jnd  meaningfully  after  the  attack. 

Looking  back.  I  find  myself  wryly.  If  some- 
what sadly,  amused  at  the  horror  with  which 
some  m  power  today  regarded  Dulles  for  bis 
"Inflexibility." 

Leaving  a  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee hearing  on  Red  Chinese  attempts  to 
take  the  off-shore  Islands  of  Quemoy  and 
Matsu  away  from  the  Formosa-based  Nation- 
alist Chinese  of  Chiang  Kai-shek.  Dulles  told 
me:  'We  faced  down  the  Red  Chinese  again." 
and,  peering  at  me  through  those  heavy, 
silver  rimmed  spectacles,  added.  "Some  of 
those  fellows  in  there  call  me  inflexible,  but 
that's  what's  saving  those  Islands." 

Dulles'  •Inflexibility  "  was  more  of  purpose 
than  power  But  he  never  lost  sight  of  the 
relation  between  the  two.  One  foggy  London 
night.  In  a  fine  house  with  the  feel  of 
weathered  mahogany  and  silver  and  port 
wine  all  about  us,  Dulles  exploded  on  the 
subject  of  the  then  British  Prime  Minister, 
the  elegant  Sir  Anthony  Eden,  saying:  'He 
thinks  of  compromises  when  there  are  no 
compromises,  of  deals  when  there  are  no 
deals.  But  then,  he  has  little  power  left  to 
command.  That  Is  not  the  case  with  us.  and 
If  we  thought  like  he  does,  we  might  end  up 
having  to  use  It." 
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I  watched  him  "face  down"  the  Commu- 
nists time  after  time  on  the  off-shore  Islands 
Issue,  and  practically  lived  with  him  during 
the  tense  time  of  the  Lebanon  landings  His 
•inflexibility  "  kept,  to  use  the  melancholy 
Jargon  of  our  age.  the  apocalyptic  nuclear 
confrontation  at  one  remove — and  Amerlctii 
soldiers  out  of  combat 

A  night  m  Alaska  when  we  learned  that  tlip 
Communists  had  made  Quemoy  and  Matsu  i 
personal  matter  between  themselves  and  Dul- 
les stands  out  in  my  memory 

We  were  flying  over  the  North  Pole  In  a  Jrt 
Tanker,  enroute  to  Formosa  from  the  flnul 
rites  In  Rome  for  Pope  Plus  XII.  During  :i 
fueling  stop  at  an  Air  Force  base  near  Fair- 
banks. Dulles  got  word  that  the  Red  Chlnesp 
had  just  resumed  bombardment  of  the  i.-:- 
lands  Soviet  MI08  had  simultaneously  ap- 
peared over  the  Bering  Straight — near  o\ir 
projected  flight  pattern 

Surrounded  by  the  anonymous  furnishings 
of  an  Air  Force  VIP  suite,  Dulles,  after  some 
thought,  and  a  bowl  of  salted  peanuts,  de- 
cided that  he  should  call  President  Elsen- 
hower. There  was  no  question  of  his  golii? 
on — he  knew  he  had  to.  But  he  felt  that  he 
should  ad\'l8e  the  Preldent  of  the  renewrti 
bombardment,  and  perhaps  Issue  a  statement 
It  was  then  about  two  In  the  mornlii? 
Alaska  time.  President  Elsenhower  was  m 
Denver  where  It  was  five  the  same  mornliu- 
The  Air  Force  put  the  call  through  •  > 
Denver  and,  with  a  Secret  Service  Agent  •  .i 
the  other  end.  Dulles  took  the  phone,  sayli. : 
•Hello,  hello,  yes,  this  Is  Secretary  Dul- 

les .         Dulles!  Secretary  Dulles  That  s 

right,  Dulles,  yes,  I'd  like  to  speak  with  tl  c 
President  .  .Yes.  that's  right,  the  Presi- 
dent .  .  .  Yes.  you'd  better  wake  him  lU) 
.  .  .  Yes.  I  said  wake  him  up  .  .  .  Thank 
you  .  Hello,  Mr  President,  this  Is  Fostrr 
.  .  .  I'm    In    Alaska  .   .  .  Alaska!    (laughter) 

.  Yes,  It's  pretty  cold;  how  are  you? 
Good!  You  know  I'm  flying  on  to  Formosa 
to  see  Chiang,  but  I've  Just  learned  that  tl.e 
Red  Chinese  have  Just  started  firing  at  the 
off-shore  islands  again,  apparently  In  mv 
honor  Yes.  I  feel  that  I  should  go  (m 

no  question   about   It  .  .  .  Yes   definitely.   I 
must — but   I've   got   a  statement   here 
Yes.  I'd  like  to  read  It  to  you  .  ,     " 

We  went  on  with  MIGs  buzzing  around 
but  without  mishap. 

Governed  by  the  doctrine  of  flexible  re- 
sponse, a  similar  conversation  between  Dean 
Rusk  and  President  Johnson  mlgh  well  wii.^ 
up  something  like  this;  "Yes,  Mr,  President. 
I  could,  of  course,  go  right  on  to  Forma- ■ 
but.  even  though  we  can't,  of  course  b.u;-: 
down  In  the  face  of  this  obvious  provocatlo:i. 
an  all-out  response,  an  over-reaction  on  ot'.r 
part,  could  well  be  dangerous  and  perhaps 
even  unwarranted  .  .  .  Yes.  that's  right,  v  ■: 
have  a  number  of  options  and  we  must  st  iv 
loose,  be  flexible  .  .  .  Yes,  we  could  :iv 
Chiang  to  Alaska,  but  I  feel  that  some  per- 
sonal demonstration  on  my  part  is  a  nece.<;- 
sary  component  in  our  response,  so  I  pro- 
pose to  stay  here  for  24  hours.  Issue  a  presa 
release  saying  I  won't  be  bullied  but  on  the 
other  hand  that  we  want  to  be  oondllatorv 
and  consider  our  options,  and  then,  after  -'* 
hours,  I  could  Issue  another  press  release 
and  fly  on  to  Hawaii  and  meet  with  Chiang 
there — announcing  my  Intentions  before- 
hand, of  course  .  .  .  Yes.  that  seems  to  m- 
to  be  the  balanced  approach — after  all.  they 
obviously  feel  strongly  about  this,  and  we 
must  give  them  some  room  for  movemen* 
too  .  .  .  Yes.  I  have  the  flrst  press  release 
right  here  ..." 

If  we  negotiate  In  Parts  with  a  'flexlblUtv 
which  amounts  to  fear  of  standing  fast  nr 
the  principles  and  people  for  which  over 
24.000  Americans  have  sacrificed  their  live;^. 
more  concerned  as  some  Administration 
spokesmen  might  put  it.  with  the  "other 
fella's  interest"  than  our  own,  we  shall  surel'. 
lose  all  that  we  and  our  South  Vietnamese 
allies  have  fought  for,  and  the  final  nail  will 
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have  been  driven  Into  the  coffin  of  American 
CI  edibility.  ,  _.  ,, 
The  Red  road  to  P.irls  will  be  clear,  and  it 
will  lead  considerably  farther  than  the  Ma- 
jestic Hotel. 

FIREARMS  CONTROL 

HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

or    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  HEPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  2,  1968 
Mr,  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
the  manv  letters  that  I  have  received  on 
the  subject  of  gun-control  legislation, 
there  have  been  a  number  of  constituents 
who  have  been  able  to  spend  a  little  extra 
time  in  developing  the  position  which 
they  hold.  An  example  of  that  kind  of 
letter  is  the  one  written  to  me  by  Mr. 
David  Wood,  Jr„  of  Montrose,  Colo.,  who 
simgests  that  a  study  commission,  made 
up  of  the  public  and  private  sector,  be 
appointed  to  examine  and  make  recom- 
mendations concerning  firearms  control 
lecislatlon.  Tlic  letter  follows: 

June  26.   1968. 
Hon.  Wayne  N.  Aspinall. 
Ui>Hse  of  Represcjit.  lives 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Aspinall:  I  have  delayed  writing 
t<.  you  concerning  gun  control  until  I  could 
tome  up  with  something  constructive. 

Helen  and  I  are  gun  collectors.  I  have  used 
jiuiis  us  tools  all  my  life,  lirst  as  a  farmer 
;iiid  rancher,  then  as  a  law  enforcement  offi- 
cer and,  after  retirement,  as  a  sportsman.  We 
would  not  object  to  any  gun-control  measure 
tli.it  gave  any  promise  of  effectiveness  in 
reducing  crime.  I  can  see  no  such  potential 
In  any  of  the  me.isiu-es  so  far  proposed. 
Railier,  it  appears  to  me  that  much  of  the 
cl.imor  for  gun  control  stems  from  the  desire 
of  honest  people  to  see  crime  controlled  and 
they  simply  do  not  know  what  else  to 
suggest. 

One  thing  that  the  United  States  does  not 
need  at  this  time  Is  an  unpopular,  unwork- 
able and,  in  all  probability,  an  unenforceable 
firearms-control  law.  National  prohibition 
\v;,s  a  good  example  of  what  such  a  law  can 
do  to  break  dovm  respect  for  all  law  and 
order.  I  went  through  that  era  as  a  law- 
ei.forcement  officer  in  the  Indian  Service. 

Tlie  Congress  has  passed  and  the  President 
has  signed  the  Antl-Crlme  Act  curtailing  the 
sale  of  hand  guns.  I  would  suggest  that  be- 
fore any  more  Federal  gun-control  laws  are 
p.Tssed  that  the  Congress  authorize  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  commission  to  study  the  spe- 
cific problem  of  firearms  control  and  make 
specific    recommendations     for    appropriate 
legislation.    Such    a    commission   should    be 
non-partisan.  It  should  be  non-salaried,  but 
should  be  amply  funded  to  provide  for  staff, 
travel,    and    other    necessary    expenses.    It 
should    report    to   (Congress   not   later    than 
July  1,  1969.  I  would  suggest  that  the  mem- 
bership be  approximately  as  follows: 
Three  Senators  and  three  House  Members. 
The  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation and  top  officials  from  two  other 
law-enforcement    organizations — perhaps    a 
Chief    of    Police   from   a   large   city    and   a 
Sheriff  from  a  western  State. 

One  official  of  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion, 

Two  representatives  from  the  firearms 
manufacturing  industry. 

Six  private  citizens,  including  representa- 
tives from  each  of  the  three  principal  minor- 
Itv  groups  (NegrocB.  Indians  and  Spanish- 
Americans),  and  perhaps  one  recognized  gun 
collector. 
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I  hope  that  the  action  I  have  suggested 
could  accomplish  a  re.\list;c  solution,  with- 
out the  tHlnt  of  hysteria,  emotion  or  political 
motivation. 

Sincerelv. 

David  Wood,  Jr. 

Montrose,  Colo. 
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overtime.  We  furnish  and  launder  work 
clothes.  Free  Hospitalization,  Retirement 
Plan  and  other  Fringe  Benefits.  No  Educa- 
tion Needed.  $160  Per  Hour  to  Start.  Equal 
Opportunity  Employment. 

Apply  at  Schuylkill  Products  Co..  Brook- 
lawn  Drive  off  Scenic  Highway,  Baton 
Rouge,  La.  Phone  775-3040, 


•HARD-CORE  •  UNEMPLOYED 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  2,  1968 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  typical  of 
the  reaction  from  many  sources  of  em- 
ployment to  tlie  overpublicized  "hard- 
core" unemployed  situation  is  a  recent 
letter  from  a  Baton  Rouge  employer, 
who  lives  in  the  district  I  represent. 

Perhaps  the  'hard-core"  unemployed 
are  'hard-core"  hidden.  How  can  there 
be  alleged  starvation  and  malnutrition 
wliere  employment  opportunities  go 
unanswered? 

Surely  our  people  are  not  so  overly 
brainwashed  by  unkept  promises  that 
they  would  stane  before  they  would  go 

to  work? 

I  include  a  letter  of  Mr.  T.  W.  Anthony 
of    Schuylkill    Products    Co..    P.O.    Box 
73916.  Baton  Rouge,  and  a  copy  of  their 
employment  advertisement  as  follow: 
ScHinrLKiLL  Products  Co.,  Inc.. 

Baton  Rouge,  La.,  June  24, 1968. 
Hon.  John  R.  Rarick. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  There  has  been  much  written 
and  broadcast  in  recent  months  about  the 
so-called  'hard  core"  unemployed.  Louisiana, 
of  course,  is  one  of  those  states  frequently 
mentioned  as  suffering  from  this  malady. 

It  has  been  our  experience  that  there  is  no 
such  unemployed— or,  at  least  if  there  is— 
they  do  not  want  to  work.  We  have,  for  the 
past  few  vears,  continuously  advertised  in 
various  parishes  surrounding  East  Baton 
Rouge,  and  even  In  southwest  Mississippi,  for 
labor.  Enclosed  is  a  typical  ad  used  in  this 
search— this  particular  one  is  from  The 
Woodville  (Miss.)  Republican.  Similar  ads 
have  been  placed  in  newspapers  at  Baker. 
Zachary,  Port  Allen.  Plaquemine.  New  Roads 
and  Clinton.  In  addition  to  placing  these  ads. 
we  also  registered  with  the  local  Division  of 
Employment  Security. 

Congressman  Rarick,  our  results  to  say 
the  least  have  been  extremely  disappointing, 
not  onlv  because  of  the  relatively  small 
quantity  and  generally  low  quality  of  re- 
spondents but  also  because  of  the  tremen- 
dous turnover  caused,  as  near  as  we  can  de- 
termine by  a  complete  lack  of  desire  for  per- 
manent employment.  This  is,  of  course,  very 
expensive,  as  well  as  hard  on  plant  opera- 
tions, morale  and  motivation. 

We  realize  that  you  cannot  offer  us  any 
assistance  in  this  matter,  but  we  feel  that 
you  would  like  to  know  the  results  of  the 
efforts  of  one  of  vour  constituents  in  Its  at- 
tempt to  help  with  the  "War  on  Poverty' 
and  alleviate  the  tremendous  drain  of  money 
caused  by  Welfare  Programs,  while  at  the 
same  time  providing  itself  with  sorely 
needed  labor. 

Yours  verv  truly. 

T.  W.  Anthony. 
Vice  President  and  Plant  Manager. 


THE  VOTE  FOR  18- YEAR -OLDS 


Laborers  Wanted.  Rain  or  Shine.  40  Hours 
Per  Week  Minimum.   Time   and  a  half   for 


HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.'VTIVES 

Tuesday.  July  2,  1968 
Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
27,  1968,  President  Johnson  proposed  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  lower  the 
voting  age  to  18  years.  At  that  time,  he 
stated : 

Reason  does  not  permit  us  to  Ignore  any 
longer  the  reality  that  18-year-old  Amer- 
icans are  prepared— by  education,  by  experi- 
ence by  exposure  to  public  affairs  of  their 
own  land  and  all  the  world— to  assume  and 
exercise   the   privilege   of   voting. 

Mr,  Speaker,  earlier  this  year,  I  in- 
troduced House  Joint  Resolution   1137, 
•proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  to  provide 
that  the  right  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied 
on  account  of  age  to  persons  who  are 
18  yeai-s  of  age  or  older."  This  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  However,  that  committee 
has   neither   held,    nor    scheduled    any 
hearings  on  my  bill  or  on  similar  legisla- 
tion   My  question,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  why 
lias   the   Committee   on   the   Judiciai-y 
waited  so  long  before  having  action  on 
this  legislation?  In  the  meantime,  the 
other  body  has  taken  the  lead  and  had 
hearings,   at  which   they   were   able   to 
afford  those  in  favor  and  those  opposed 
the  opportunity  to  present  their  views 

For  as  long  as  I  have  served  in  this 
House,  I  have  continuously  supported 
legislation  to  remove  discrimination  re- 
garding race,  religion,  sex.  and  national 
origin.  Onlv  last  year,  a  bill  which  I  had 
sponsored,  the  Age  Discrimination  Act  of 
1967  which  prohibits  discriminatory 
practices  against  workers  between  the 
ages  of  40  and  65,  was  signed  into  law 
by  President  Johnson. 

Age  has  never  been  the  sign  of  matu- 
rity and  some  of  our  country's  most  out- 
standing leaders  have  been   young  in 
age  but  mature  in  the  sense  of  their 
responsibilities  to  themselves,  their  fam- 
ilies and  their  Nation.  Therefore,  I  ap- 
plaud President  Johnson's  very  recent 
message  to  this  Congress  in  which  he 
asked  the  Congress  to  extend  the  fran- 
chise in  National.  State,  and  local  elec- 
tions to  more  than  10  million  citizens  be- 
tween the  ages  of  18  and  21.  I  believe. 
Mr    Speaker,  the  more  people  we  can 
involve  in  a  personal  way  in  our  great 
electoral    process,    the    more    fortunate 
our  Government   and   countiy   will   be. 
Therefore   I  urge  that  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
.schedule  early  hearings,  so  that  this  body 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  ^•ote  on  this 
measure  before  this  Congress  adjourns. 
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WHAT  MY  COUNTRY  MEANS  TO  ME 


HON.  RICHARD  FULTON 

or   TINNeSSEB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  2.  1968 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  nothing  is  more  refreshing  in 
these  days  and  during  these  times  than 
the  clear  and  patriotic  voice  of  youth. 
When  we  are  constantly  reminded  that 
the  shortcomings  and  failures  of  young 
America  today,  a  picture  which  is  pre- 
sented in  great  distortion,  we  are  negli- 
gent if  we  do  not  fail  to  give  these  voices 
the  attention  which  they  deserve. 

The  spokesman  for  these  young  people 
is  a  Mr.  Frank  Rudy.  Jr.,  a  12-year-old 
member  of  one  of  the  4-H  Clubs  of  Met- 
ropolitan Nashville-Davidson  County. 

Recently,  young  Mr.  Rudy  received 
first  place  for  his  essay  on  "What  My 
Country  Means  to  Me."  which  was  pre- 
sented before  the  4-H  Club  meeting  held 
at  the  Penninston  Bend  Club  House  on 
February  20  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  very  plain  and 
simple  but  heartfelt  statement  by  this 
young  man  for  which  under  unanimous 
consent  1  submit  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  and  commend  it  to 
the  consideration  of  my  colleagues: 

What  My  ConNTKT  Means  to  Me 
(By  Prank   Rudy.  Jr.   presented   before  the 

4-H  Club  meeting  held  In  the  Pennington 

Bend  club  house.  February  20.  1968 1 

Ladles,  gentlemen,  and  fellow  4-H  mem- 
bers; I  would  like  to  tell  you  wh.^t  my 
country  means  to  nae.  As  I  have  studied  the 
history  of  my  country.  I  have  learned  why 
the  first  settlers  came  to  America.  They 
wanted  to  find  freedom  that  they  didn't  have 
in  their  horieland.  They  wanted  to  worship 
Chxl  as  they  wished  They  wanted  a  country 
where  they  could  have  a  part  In  their 
government. 

Even  thou,?h  It  has  been  many  years  since 
the  first  settlers  came,  we  are  still  enjoylno; 
the  rreedoma  they  fought  for  Many  Ameri- 
cans have  cclven  their  lives  for  the  freedom 
that  we  now  have  In  America 

In  America  I  have  the  opportunity  to  go 
to  school  regardless  of  how  much  money  I 
have  All  I  need  is  a  sound  mind.  But  In 
other  countries,  you  have  to  pay  a  certain 
sum  of  money  for  a  subject  you  take  and 
some  don't  even  have  the  right  to  go  to 
school 

In  America.  I  have  the  right  to  get  up 
on  a  Sunday  morning  and  go  to  the  church 
of  my  choice.  I  can  participate  in  church 
activities  or  just  sit  and  listen  to  God's  word. 
I  am  not  required  to  pay  to  go  to  church, 
but  I  realize  I  should  tithe. 

In  America  we  have  the  privilege  to  select 
a  person  as  president,  it  may  be  man  or 
woman  because  both  have  equal  rights.  We 
can  cast  a  vote  for  anyone  in  the  running 
of  a  political  race. 

In  some  countries,  if  a  man  says  some- 
thing that  displeases  his  leaders,  they  may 
have  him  executed  or  put  In  prison.  But  in 
America,  we  have  the  freedom  of  speech:  we 
can  say  what  we  want — when  we  want. 

We  can  do  the  type  of  work  we  want  Every 
man  has  equal  rights  to  make  a  success  of 
hia  life  But  in  other  countriea.  you  are 
assigned  a  job  to  do.  A  poor  man  can  never 
be  anything  but  a  poor  man. 

Although  I  am  a  young  boy.  I  have  a  great 
responsibility  to  my  country  I  must  honor 
my  flag.  Many  men  have  died  fighting  for 
our  fl.^g  and  we  should  fly  It  But  very  few 
people  do.   My   aunt,   who   Uvea   across   the 
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street,  flys  her  flag  every  day.  She  puU  It 
up  as  soon  as  she  gets  up  ana  takes  it  down 
before  dark.  I  think  other  should  follow  this 
this  example. 

We  should  fisht  for  our  country,  whether 
we  are  asked  or  not.  We  shouldn't  wait  for 
a  draft  notice,  and  above  all.  not  burn  It; 
because  It  is  an  honor  to  fight  for  a  country 
like  America 

If  we  are  not  careful,  we  will  lose  this 
wonderful  freedom.  My  country  means  very 
much  tj  me  and  I  am  proud  to  be  called  an 
American! 


Jllhj  J,    1968 


VIEWS  ON  CONDITIONS  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 


HON.  BASIL  L  WHITENER 

or    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  2.  1968 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Chief 
Justice  R.  Hunt  Parker,  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  North  Carolina,  in  an  address 
at  the  convention  of  the  North  Carolina 
Bar  Association  on  June  19,  1968,  set 
foi-th  in  an  excellent  manner  his  views 
on  conditions  in  the  United  States  today. 
At  my  request  Justice  Parker  furnished 
a  copy  of  his  address. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  the  distinguished  North  Caro- 
linian should  be  read  by  all  of  our  col- 
leagues and  by  other  Americans  who  read 
the  pages  of  the  Congressionai.  Record. 
I,  therefore,  include  Justice  Parker's  ad- 
dress at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
Address  of  Chief  Justice  R    Hunt  Parker, 
of  the  supreme  court  of  north  caro- 
LINA.   Before    the    North    Carolina    Bar 
ASSOCIATION.    Myrtle    Beach.    S.C.    June 
19.   1968 

The  world  Is  traveling  under  formidable 
omens  Into  a  new  era.  an  era  no  man  can 
foresee,  no  man  foretell.  France,  suddenly 
torn  apart  by  Communist-led  unions  and 
student  strikes  who  have  raised  the  black 
flag  of  anarchy  and  the  red  flag  of  revolution. 
Is  verging  on  anarchy  and  civil  war  If  Gen- 
eral de  Gaulle  Is  overthrown,  the  Commu- 
nists will  come  Into  power  and  they  will  take 
over  the  eight  billion  dollars  In  gold  reserves 
belonging  to  the  French  government  If  that 
happens  It  is  almost  certain  that  Italy  will 
become  engulfed  in  Communism,  and  Spain 
will  be  In  danger  of  serious  civil  disorders. 
Germany  Is  divided.  Britain  Is  accepting  the 
role  of  a  third  grade  power  Japan  shies  away 
from  anv  responsibility  other  than  making 
monev  Soviet  Russia  is  stirring  up  trouble 
all  over  the  world.  A  united  Europe  Is  but  a 
dream.  We  are  engaged  in  a  bloody  war  in 
Vietnam. 

This  country  is  undergoing  more  crime  and 
violence  than  ever  before  In  our  history.  I 
quote  from  .in  article  In  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  June  12.  1968  about  conditions  in 
the  Nation's  C.ipital:  "Oangs  of  teen-age  de- 
linquents demanding  protection  payments 
from  local  merchants:  a  rash  of  arson  at- 
tempts: shopkeepers  shot  and  killed  during 
brazen  duyllght  holdups:  insurance  cancel- 
lations throughout  much  of  the  central-city 
ghetto:  mounting  fear  of  trouble  as  the  Poor 
People's  Camp:Ugn  plans  a  mass  demonstra- 
tion of  public  support  here  on  June  19." 
Racial  tension  permeates  the  country.  We 
see  the  flower  children,  alias  hippies  and 
beatniks,  a  small  minority  In  this  Nation, 
creating  disorder  and  turmoil,  and  trying 
to  take  over  our  universities  and  colleges. 
When  Sen;itor  Eugene  McCarthy  attempted 
to  speak  at  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley,  he  was  interruptid  .ind  heckled  to 


such  a  degree  by  "peace"  and  "freedom' 
representatives  In  the  audience  that  his 
meeting  was  very  unsatisfactory  to  the  m.»- 
jorlty  who  had  a  right  to  hear  Senator  Mc- 
Carthy speak. 

When  the  late  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
spoke  at  the  University  of  San  Francisco,  a 
Catholic  institution,  he  was  heckled  so 
vigorously  that  he  hnd  to  give  up  his  speech 
and  start  answering  questions  thai  were 
thrown  at  him.  Dr.  Max  Rafferty,  Republican 
candidate  for  the  Senate  from  Californl.i. 
having  unseated  Senator  Kucliel  in  the  re- 
cent primary,  had  this  to  say  about  the 
hippies  and  beatniks  in  California: 

"The  worst  of  our  youngsters  (are!  growlni; 
up  to  become  booted,  sldeburned,  duck-tailed, 
unwashed,  leather-jacketed  slobs  whose  fa- 
vorite sport  is  ravaging  little  girls  and  stomp- 
ing polio  victims  to  death:  the  best  of  niir 
youth  tare)  coming  into  maturity  for  all  tlie 
world  like  young  people  fresh  from  a  dlzzylnt; 
roller-coaster  ride  with  everything  blurred, 
nothing  clear,  with  no  positive  standard.';, 
with  everything  In  doubt." 

In  the  rioting  that  went  on  in  Washing!. m 
following  the  assassination  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  millions  of  people  all  over  tlie 
United  States  saw  on  television  hundreds  nl 
soldiers  and  policemen,  rifles  and  billy  cluhs 
in  hands,  standing  by  idle  while  the  most  e.\- 
penslve  stores  in  Washington  City  were  be- 
ing broken  into  and  entered  and  the  looter.^ 
were  carrying  outside  and  away  expensive 
furs,  clothes,  and  Jewelry,  and  the  Federal 
government  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  Ramsey  Clark,  the  Attorney  Genernl. 
did  not  lift  their  hands  to  prevent  this  lont- 
Ing.  Federal  troops  and  police  were  told  -o 
disregard  looting  and  destruction  of  property 
In  order  to  save  human  lives. 

The  same  Wall  Street  Journal  mentioned 
above  states  that  in  the  recent  riots  u 
Washington  three  hundred  homes  and  ,i 
thousand  businesses  were  damaged  or  d,  - 
stroyed.  and  the  cost  of  reconstruction  could 
total  one  hundred  million  dollars. 

What  on  earth  are  young  people  to  thlnlc 
except  that  this  is  something  you  can  s»t 
away  with  whenever  you  want  to.  That  was 
pure  anarchy  As  Plato  pointed  out  mere 
than  two  thousand  years  ago.  when  liberty 
and  license  are  carried  to  the  point  of  an- 
archy. It  Is  always  brought  to  heel  by  lyraniiv 
and  dictatorship  That  means  the  end  f 
order  and  liberty  as  we  know  It.  As  Reinho.i 
Neibuhr.  the  noted  theologian,  pointed  i>r.t 
long  ago.  the  "liberal"  temperament,  which 
believes  that  you  can  solve  everything  ov 
good  will  and  right  reasoning.  Is  unable  tJ 
cope  with  situations  where  force  Is  involved. 
Certainly,  such  Instances  as  we  have  stated 
above  on  a  broad  scale  are  the  road  to  an- 
archy, to  the  complete  ruin  of  every thm.; 
human  society  seeks  for  Itself  In  the  way  -f 
justice  and  order.  We  simply  cannot  live  .is 
human  beings  in  a  world  that  is  helpless  to 
deal  with  disorders  of  this  kind. 

David  Lawrence,  the  noted  writer,  had  .iti 
article  a  few  days  ago  entitled  Terror  Ovt.- 
Washington  "  It  is  common  knowledge  th:: 
conditions  In  the  Capital  City  have  beconu 
so  dangerous  that  women  are  In  danger  >■■ 
being  raped  and  murdered  if  they  appear  "ii 
the  streets  at  night  and  that  men  who  go  on 
the  streets  at  night  go  armed.  It  is  a  gen- 
erally known  fact  that  tourists  are  ^tayint; 
away  from  the  Nation's  Capital  because  thev 
think  it  is  unsafe  to  go  there  because  of  the 
crime  and  lawlessness  in  the  Nations  Cap- 
ital. A  serious  question  Is  raised:  Can  civili- 
zation as  we  know  It  survive  In  this  kind  uf 
sltvatlon  for  long  unless  law  and  order  are 
enforced? 

The  Nation  Is  witnessing  the  .so-called 
"Poor  People's  March  to  Washington  "  and 
camping  on  government  property.  When  the 
Poor  People's  March  spent  the  night  U\ 
Greensboro.  I  am  Informed  that  people  seek- 
ing to  employ  labor  were  there  and  talked 
to  some  of  tlie  able-bodied  Negroes  and  oi- 
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fered  emplovment  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars 
ui  hour.  None  accepted.  They  said  the  Fed- 
eral government  would  lake  care  of  them. 
The  leaders  of  the  Poor  People's  March,  as 
reported  In  the  papers,  have  threatened  to 
disrupt  the  proceedings  of  Congress  until 
tiiev  receive  what  they  demand.  In  the  face 
of  those  threats  to  Congress,  the  President 
iif  the  United  States  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral so  far  .is  I  know,  have  not  raised  a 
tinger  Holme.s  Alex\ttder.  a  writer  whose 
articles  are  syndicated  all  over  the  country 
in  the  papers,  wrote  that  the  morning  after 
Senator  Robert  F  Kennedy  was  shot :  "It  was 
ilso  tlie  morning  after  three  men.  self-lden- 
iltied  as  Poor  People,  had  killed  two  white 
Marine  Corps  officers.  Wounded  .i  white  girl, 
in  a  Georgetown.  DC.  restaurant." 

PeoDle  engaged  In  rioting  and  disorder. 
looting  .ind  arson,  are  encouraged  by  those 
who  plouslv  preach  nonviolence,  but  by  In- 
(ondlarv  words,  sow  the  wind  that  reaps 
the  whirlwind  which  fans  the  flame  of  law- 
lessness and  disorder  and  m^ss  destruction 
of  property  rights  which  we  have  witnessed 
in  the  great  Northern  cities. 

One  of  the  gravest  problems  affecting  the 
United  Stales  today  Is  the  ascendancy  of  the 
criminal  with  the  help  of  the  institutions  to 
which  the  public  look  for  protection.  Under 
o  ir  present  United  States  Supreme  Court 
decisions,  it  seems  to  many  judges  and  law- 
yers, including  myself,  that  the  search  for 
truth  is  not  the  '.irimary  objective.  Rather  the 
principal  concern  in  recent  years  has  been 
the  protP'-tlon  of  the  criminal  suspect.  As 
pointed  oui  last  year  by  the  President's 
Crime  Commission,  which  included  among  its 
members  the  Virginia  attorney,  the  Honor- 
able Lewis  F.  Powell,  Jr..  a  former  President 
of  the  American  Bar  Association,  some  of  the 
evidence  banned  by  recent  Supreme  Court 
decisions  may  be  the  most  relevant,  the  most 
truthful,  the  most  reliable  that  could  be 
obtained. 

To  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
the  basic  question  has  not  been  guilt  or  in- 
nocence, but  whether  technical  requirements 
to  protect  the  accused  against  self-incrimina- 
tion have  been  complied  with.  What  is  hap- 
pening—with the  acquiescence  of  the  people 
and  their  legislative  representatives— is  that 
step  bv  step,  one  legal  technicality  after  an- 
other "are  being  brought  forth  to  surround 
the   criminal    with    protections    never    con- 
ceived by  the  originators  of  our  basic  system 
of  justice.  Where  will  it  end?  How  many  more 
innocent  people  will  lall  victims  to  criminals 
who  themselves   go  Bcot-free  before  society 
wakes  up  to  the  dangerous  unbalance  of  the 
scales  of  justice.  In  the   President's  Crime 
Commission  report  of  last  year  it  was  said: 
•There  is  a  serious  question,  now  being  in- 
ireasingly    posed    by    jurists    and    scholars, 
whether  "some  of  these  rights  have  been  in- 
terpreted and  enlarged  by  court  decisions  to 
the  point  where  they  now  seriously  affect  the 
delicate  balance   between  the  rights  of  the 
individual  and  those  of  society.  Or,  putting 
the  ouestion  differently,  whether  the  scales 
have'  tilted    In    fav©r    of    the    accused    and 
against  law  enforcement  and  the  public  fur- 
ther than  the  best  interests  of  the  country 
permits.   We   know   of   no   other   system   of 
criminal  justice  which  subjects  law  enforce- 
ment to  limitations  as  severe  and  rigid  as 
those  we  have  discussed." 

Manv  Judges  and  lawyers.  Including  my- 
self, believe  a  great  deal  of  the  lawlessness 
and  crime  in  this  country  today  Is  caused  by 
some  unfortunate  decisions  which  a  sharply 
divided  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  rendered.  Conspicuous  cases  of  self- 
confessed  rapists  and  murderers  turned  loose 
upon  the  public  arc  the  cases  of  Mallory  v. 
United  States.  354  U.S.  449.  and  Miranda  v. 
United  States.  384  U.S.  436.  Distinguished 
legal  giants  have  sat  upon  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  They  are  gone. 
A  new  day  has  arrived.  Recent  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  have 
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exi>anded  the  purposes  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  and  the  writ  for  post-convlctlon  re- 
view to  unreasonable  lengths.  By  means  of 
those  writs,  years  after  the  original  trial  a 
defendant  can  bring  up  new  points  never 
mentioned  in  the  record  of  his  original  trial 
and  obtain  a  new  trial.  For  Instance,  the 
case  of  S.  V.  Crawford.  Crawford,  an  escaped 
Negro  convict,  was  convicted  of  murder  in 
the  flist  degree  for  having  raped  and  choked 
to  death  an  eight- year-old  Negro  girl.  The 
Supreme  Court  affirmed  his  conviction  No- 
vember 27.   1963.  260  N.C.  548. 

Five    years    after    he    was    tried     he    was 
awarded'  a   new   trial   by   the  Fourth   Circuit 
Court   of   Appenls   upon   a   point   never   pre- 
fented  in  the  orlgln.nl  record.  To  reach  that 
decision    that    Court    refused    to   follow    the 
decisions    in    35    states    and    three    Circuit 
Courts.  There  is  now  no  finality  to  criminal 
cases  until  a  defend.Hnt  serves  his  .sente.-ce 
or  dies.  As  long  .is  he  lives,  he  can  file  peti- 
tions  for   a   writ   of   habeas   cjrpus   and    for 
post -convict  ion  review.  It  is  becoming  usual 
after  a  court-appointed  lawyer  iias  exhausted 
all  efforts  to  obtain  .1  new  trial  to  receive  as 
his  thanks  from  his  indigent  client  a  charge 
in  a  State  or  Federal  court  that  his  lawyer 
was  ignorant  and  Incompetent.  In  most  of 
all  the.se  cases  the  charge  Is  absurd.  Tlie  re- 
sult is  that  the  lawyer  is  placed  on  trial  in- 
stead of  the  defendant.  I  know  of  nothing 
that  creates  more  disrespect  for  law  and  order 
and  contempt  i>.>r  Its  idmlnistration   I  rerelve 
frequently  letters  from   prisoners  .seeking  a 
writ  of  hiibeas  corpus  or  ;j08t-convictinn  re- 
view iisserting  that  their  lawyer  was  ignorant 
and    incompetent,   and    al.so    that   the   judge 
who  tried  them  was  biased,  prejudiced,  and 
ignorant 

I  wonder  what  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  would  say  if  an  indigent  filed 
such  an  accusation  against  them  in  their 
Court.  Another  thing  which  in  my  opinion 
creates  disrespect  for  law  and  order  is  to 
permit  a  United  States  District  Court  to 
overrule  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State.  As 
most  of  us  know,  a  large  number  of  the 
United  States  District  Judges  are  appointed 
by  senators  to  p.iv  a  political  debt  or  to  pro- 
cure future  political  support  with  scant  re- 
gard for  their  professional  qualiflcatlons.  To 
permit  such  a  judge  to  overrule  the  Supreme 
Court  of  a  state  like  New  York  or  California 
with  over  sixteen  and  a  half  million  people 
does  not  tend  to  create  respect  for  law  and 
order. 

In  .Miranda  v.  Arizona.  384  U.S.  436.  the 
Court  in  an  opinion  written  by  Chief  Justice 
Warren    and    expressing    the    views    of    five 
members  of  the  Court  held  that  as  a  con- 
stitutional prerequisite  to  the  admission  of 
statements  bv  a  defendant  the  suspect  must, 
in  the  absence  of  a  clear.  Intelligent  waiver 
of    the    constitutional    rights    involved,    be 
warned  prior  to  questioning  that  he  has  a 
right  to  remain  silent,  that  any  statement  he 
does  make  may  be  used  as  evidence  against 
liim,  and  that  he  has  a  right  to  the  presence 
of  an  attornev,  either  retained  or  appointed. 
Mr  Justice  Harlan,  with  whom  Mr.  Justice 
Stewart  and  Mr.  Justice  White  joined,  said 
in  a  dissenting  opinion:  "I  believe  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Court  represents  poor  constitu- 
tional    law     and     entails     harmful     conse- 
quences for  the  country  at  large.  How  serious 
these     consequences  may  prove  to  be  only 
time  can  tell.  .  .  .  How  much  harm  this  de- 
cision will  infilct  on  law  enforcement  cannot 
fairly    be    predicted    with    accuracy."    Mr. 
Justice  White  in  a  dissenting  opinion,  with 
whom  Mr.  Justice  Stewart  and  Mr.  Justice 
Harlan  joined,  said  "The  rule  announced  to- 
day will  measurably  weaken  the  ability  of  the 
crimlar.1  law   to  perform   these  tasks.   It  is 
a  deliberate  calculus  to  prevent  interroga- 
tions, to  reduce  the  Incidence  of  confessions 
and  pleas  of  guilty  and  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  trials.  .  .  .  There  Is,  in  my  view,  every 
reason  to  believe  that  a  good  many  criminal 
defendants  who  othervrise  would  have  been 
convicted  on  what  thU  Court  has  previously 


thought  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  kind  of 
evidence  will  now,  under  this  new  version 
of  the  Fifth  Amendment,  either  not  be  tried 
at  all  or  will  be  acquitted  If  the  State's 
evidence,  minus  the  confession.  Is  put  to  the 
test  of  litigation. 

"I  have  no  desire  whatsoever  to  share  the 
responsibility  for  any  such  impact  on  the 
present  criminal  process  In  some  unknown 
number  of  cases  the  Court's  rule  will  re- 
turn a  killer,  a  rapist  or  other  criminal  to 
the  streets  and  to  the  environment  which 
produced  him.  to  repeat  his  crime  whenever 
it  pleases  him.  As  a  consequence,  there  will 
not  be  a  gain,  but  a  loss,  in  human  dignity, 
rhe  real  concern  is  not  tlie  unfortunate  con- 
sequence of  this  new  decision  on  the  crim- 
inal law  as  an  abstract,  disembodied  series 
of  authoritative  proscriptions,  but  the  Im- 
pact on  those  who  rely  on  the  public  author- 
ity for  protection  and  who  without  It  can 
only  engage  In  violent  self-help  with  guns, 
knives  and  the  help  of  their  neighbors  sim- 
ilarly inclined.  There  is.  of  course,  a  saving 
factor:  the  next  victims  are  uncertain,  un- 
named and  unrepresented  in  this  case  " 

Mr.  Justice  Clark  dissenting,  .said:  "More- 
over, the  examples  of  police  brutality  men- 
tioned by  the  Court  are  rare  exceptions  to 
I  he  thousands  of  cases  that  appear  every  year 
Ml  the  law  reports.  Tlie  police  agencies— all 
the  wav  from  municipal  and  state  forces  to 
the  federal  bureaus— are  responsible  for  law 
enforcement  and  public  salety  in  this  coun- 
try. I  am  proud  of  their  efforts,  which  in  my 
view  are  not  fairly  characterized  by  the 
Court's  opinion." 

In  my  opinion,  another  major  cause  of  the 
rrlme  and  lawlessness  in  this  country  t  >day 
is  the  work  of  the  Communist  Party.  Some 
of  us  who  have  studied  Communism  have 
attempted  to  awaken  our  people  to  the 
danger  and  menace  of  this  world-wide  revo- 
lutionary movement,  which  from  the  v/rlt- 
ings.  the  .speeches,  and  the  activities  of  its 
leaders  Is,  beyond  the  peradventure  of  a 
reasonable  doubt,  the  avowed  mortal  enemy 
of  the  United  States. 

It  is  at  long  last  recognized  in  this  coun- 
try, first  by  the  people  and  finally  by  some 
of"  its  political  leaders,  some  union  leaders 
and  some  courts,  that  the  major  policy  and 
goal  of  the  Communist  Party  is  to  undermine, 
overthrow  and  destroy  our   Government  by 
•sabotage,  force  and  violence.  However,  it  is 
not  as  clearly  rcalizea  that  the  plans,   the 
policies  and  the  tactics  by  which  the  Com- 
munists attempt  to  achieve  their  great  goal 
is  to  promote  assaults  and  fighting,  to  insti- 
gate   strikes   and    lab<..r    disputes,    to   cause 
riots,  to  arouse  class,  creed  and  color  pa.sslons. 
and    to    oppose    by    every    means    including 
force,  the  police  and  other  agents  and  em- 
ployees of  local,  state  and  national  govern- 
ment  while,   among   other   things,   charging 
police  brutality.   Many   patriotic   Americans 
.still  remain  naive  and  blind  to  the  practices 
of  and  the  methods  employed  by  the  com- 
munLsts.     and     their     ofttlmes     unwitting 
iigents.    especially    in    cases    arising    out    of 
picketing,  strikes  or  labor  disputes  and  civil 
disorders,  sabotage  and  looting. 

It  Is  common  knowledge  that  riots  .ind 
disorders,  particularly  In  the  large  cities  of 
the  North,  have  broken  out  in  America  be- 
cause of  a  widely  held  belief  that  people  are 
justified  in  using  violence  10  express  their 
dissent.  College  professors,  clergymen  and 
others  who  are  well  educated  have  openlv 
proclaimed  that  disobedience  of  any  law 
which  Is  disliked  is  morally  right. 

On  this  point,  it  is  significant  to  note  an 
address  which  has  just  been  delivered  by 
Erwin  N.  Grlswold.  the  solicitor  general  of 
the  United  States— the  man  who  has  to 
prosecute  cases  In  court  on  behalf  of  the 
Department  of  Justice.  He  was  formerly  Dean 
of  the  Harvard  Law  School.  Mr.  Griswold 
pointed  out  m  a  speech  before  the  Tulane 
University  Law  .School  at  New  Orleans. 
Louisiana,  that  in  recent  years  America   "hM 
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become  Increasingly  tolerant  of  the  ml»- 
chlevoiu  attempU  to  excuse  deliberate  vio- 
lations of  the  law"  committed  by  Individuals 
In  furtherance  of  what  they  personally  regard 
as  a  "lofty  cause  "  He  analysed  various  exam- 
ples of  "civil  disobedience."  and  said  that 
the  latest  manifestation  of  "grim,  mindless 
destruction"  in  more  than  100  cities  In  this 
Nation  Indicates  that  the  national  tempera- 
ment has  become  "too  much  acclimated  to 
violence  as  a  method  of  social  protest."  He 
also  said:  To  permit  factions  the  resort  to 
force  when  they  feel-  however  correctly— 
that  a  particular  law  or  policy  Is  wrong  could 
be  to  renounce  our  own  experience  and  that 
of  the  founders. 

I  have  suggested  that  It  U  Illicit  to  violate 
otherwise  valid  laws  either  as  a  symbol  of 
protest  or  In  the  course  of  protest,  and  sec- 
ondly that  I  regard  It  as  Indefensible  to  at- 
tempt to  promote  a  viewpoint  either  by 
flagrant  violence  or  by  organized  coercion  " 
He  further  says  In  this  illuminating  address: 
••In  determining  whether  and  when  to  exer- 
cise the  moral  right  to  disobey  the  dictates 
of  the  law.  It  must  also  be  recognized  that 
society  not  only  does  not.  but  cannot,  recog- 
nize this  determination  as  entitled  to  legal 
privilege'"  In  America  today  there  is  need  for 
differentiation  between  a  moral  conviction 
that  a  law  ought  to  be  amended  or  repealed, 
and  a  deliberate  attempt  to  encourage  an 
Individual  to  violate  any  law  which  he  may 
dislike. 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
recently  voiced  the  astounding  observation 
that  law  enforcement  ofllcers  do  not  have  the 
right  to  use  deadly  force  except  In  self-de- 
fense or  m  defense  of  the  lives  of  others. 
It  should  not  be  employed,  he  has  observed, 
to  deter  or  prevent  looting  or  arson  I  am 
astounded  that  the  first  law  enforcement 
officer  In  our  Federal  government,  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States,  would 
make  It  so  clear  to  those  who  would  riot, 
loot,  and  burn  that  Insofar  as  the  Federal 
officials  are  concerned  it  Is  an  open  season. 

I  also  think  that  Judicial  activism  Is  a 
cause  for  bringing  the  law  In  contempt  and 
disrepute  Judicial  activism  means  that 
Judges  strive  for  what  they  deem  a  Just 
result  In  a  case  In  the  light  of  their  own 
philosophies  \nd  social  economic  value*  with 
settled  legal  principles  being  accorded  little 
or  no  weight  Judicial  activism  had  Its 
genesis  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  about  twenty-five  years  ago.  when 
some  of  the  Justices  began  to  abandon  the 
age-old  principle  of  stare  decisis  upon  which 
English  and  American  law  and  had  been 
based  for  centuries.  Thus,  decisions  turn 
more  and  more  upon  who  are  the  Judges 
than  upon  what  Is  the  law  As  a  result,  law 
Is  rapidly  losing  Its  certainty,  stability,  and 
contlnunlty.  Jurisprudence  Is  becoming  the 
handmaiden  of  sociology  Chief  Justice  John 
Marshall,  our  greatest  Chief  Justice  de- 
clared bluntly  In  a  landmark  case:  •Judicial 
power  Is  never  exercised  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  effect  to  the  will  of  the  Judge,  always 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  the  will 
of  the  law.^^ 

Mr.  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  a 
learned  legal  scholar  and  for  thirty  years  a 
Supreme  Court  Justice,  maintained  that. 
'•judges  should  keep  their  own  social  and  eco- 
nomic view  out  of  decision  making."  Sir 
Frederick"  Pollock.  prob;ibly  the  chief  au- 
thority In  modern  times  on  .Anglo-American 
Jurisprudence  repeatedly  cautioned  that 
Judges  should  follow  established  precedents 
and  legislative  intent,  not  their  personal 
views,  in  reaching  decisions.  Judicial  activism 
Is  rank  Judicial  legislation  No  such  powers 
are  given  to  Judges  by  the  United  Suites 
Constitution  The  law-making  prerogative 
of  the  government  belongs  to  the  legislative 
bodies.  Upon  what  meat  have  these  Caesars 
practicing  Judicial  activism  with  a  lifelong 
tenure  of  office  fed  that  they  have  become 
so  great .' 
A   great   many  of   the   bleeding-heart   lib- 
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erala,  and  this  Includes  college  professors, 
lawyers,  and  other  people  with  education, 
who  are  responsible  for  the  mess  that  this 
country  Is  in  today,  throw  up  their  hands 
in  horror  and  widely  proclaim  that  a  basic 
illness  Is  spreading  across  the  United  States 
and  despair  of  where  the  growing  violence 
will  end.  Apparently,  these  bleeding-heart 
liberals  think  that  the  only  way  to  solve  the 
lawlessness  and  disorder  in  our  country  to- 
day Is  to  soak  the  rich  and  give  It  to  the  poor, 
to  increase  taxation,  to  spend  billions  of  dol- 
lars In  slum  clearance,  and  to  squander  bil- 
lions of  dollars  on  foreign  nations  who  do 
not  stand  with  us  In  a  crisis,  and  this  In 
the  face  of  the  attack  on  the  dollar  and  our 
dwindling  gold  reserve  A  great  many  poli- 
ticians have  adopted  that  view  In  order  to 
obtain  support  at  the  polls  from  labor  unions 
and  minority  groups  and  to  continue  to  hold 
office. 

I  read  In  the  papers  Sunday  an  article  writ- 
ten by  a  writer  for  the  New  York  Times  ask- 
ing college  students  to  be  active  In  defeating 
experienced  Congressmen  because  they  will 
not  go  along  with  the  extreme  views  of  the 
bleeding-heart  liberals.  In  my  opinion  the 
above  views  are  abhorrent  to  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  working,  law-nbldlng  American 
people,  particularly  those  between  the  age 
of  thirty  and  fifty,  who  believe  in  law  en- 
forcement, who  are  attempting  to  pay  for 
their  homes  and  educate  their  children,  and 
make  ends  meet. 

I  am  confident  that  the  large  majority  of 
Americans  are  basically  sound  In  their  views 
and  believe  In  the  preservation  of  law  and 
order.  I  do  not  suggest  for  a  moment  that 
law  enforcement  will  be  destroyed  by  unfor- 
tunate Federal  decisions,  by  riots  on  the  col- 
lege and  university  campuses  by  pampered 
hippies  and  beatniks  who  are  seeking  to  take 
over  our  colleges  and  universities  and  run 
them  according  to  their  wishes,  and  by  law- 
less mobs  In  the  big  cities.  The  need  for 
peace  and  order  Is  too  insistent  for  that.  I 
am  convinced  that  the  sound  Judgment  of 
the  vast  majority  of  the  American  people 
has  been  aroused  to  the  situation  existing 
and  they  will  put  in  office  in  the  next  elec- 
tion men  who  will  see  that  law  and  order 
are  preserved  In  this  country  There  Is  no 
safety  for  rich  or  f)oor.  white  or  black,  with- 
out enforcement  of  law  and  order,  for.  as 
Edmund  Burke,  the  great  English  statesman, 
said — •'Obedience  to  law  Is  what  makes  gov- 
ernment." 

Five  million  people  live  in  the  State  of 
North  Carolina— about  four  million  white 
people  and  about  one  million  Negroes.  I  In- 
dulge the  belief  that  the  vast  majority  of 
North  Carolinians,  both  white  and  black,  be- 
lieve In  law  enforcement. 

North  Carolina  Is  fortunate  in  having  as 
Its  present  Governor  an  eminent  lawyer  and 
a  former  erudite  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court, 
who  has  stated  time  after  time  that  he  will 
call  out  such  forces  as  are  necessary  to  pre- 
vent looting  and  arson  as  occurred  on  Watts 
Street.  In  Los  Angeles,  in  Detroit.  In  Chicago, 
In  Cleveland,  and  In  Newark,  and  he  has 
called  out  troops  In  performance  of  his 
pledge.  I  am  confident  that  our  next  Gov- 
ernor. Robert  Scott,  will  also  prevent  whole- 
sale violence  In  this  State  by  such  efforts  as 
are  necessary.  Whatever  may  happen  else- 
where in  the  Nation.  I  am  confident  that  law 
and  order  will  be  preserved  in  the  confines 
of  our  native  State. 
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another  blow  that  has  struck  the  arts 
and  humanities: 

New   Law   Unf.mr 

Governor  Reagan  has  signed  a  bill  makini; 
It  Impossible  to  count  write-in  votes  for 
cartoon  characters  in  California  elections 

We  can  understand  why  some  polltlclaii.s 
are  nervous  about  the  competition  from  car- 
toon characters.  But  this  legislation  is  hard- 
ly fair. 

Take  Dagwood.  for  example.  For  years  lie 
has  taken  abuse  as  a  hapless  spouse  and 
father.  A  lot  of  men  can  really  identify  wltl\ 
Dagwood.  Yet  If  they  vote  for  him  It  doesn  ' 
count. 

Little  Orphan  Annie,  although  she  Iw.s 
been  wandering  around  for  about  40  years 
Is  too  young  to  run  for  office.  But  a  lot  uf 
people  like  her  political  philosophy. 

There  Is  Snoopy,  a  veteran  of  30  or  4(i 
combat  missions  over  Europe.  Why  shouldn't 
he  enjoy  the  same  opportunities  as  other  war 
heroes  to  be  considered  for  office? 

We  can  Imagine  that  a  lot  of  cartoon  peo- 
ple, and  their  admirers,  will  not  look  kindly 
upon  Governor  Reagan.  The  next  step  may 
be  to  introduce  legislation  to  dlsqually 
write-in  votes  for  movies  actors. — Boise 
(Idaho)  Statesman. 


NEW  LAW  UNFAIR 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  2.  1968 

Mr  HUNGATE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
call    the    attention    of    the    House    to 


FEDERAL  CONTROL  OF  FIREARMS 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OP    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  1.  1968 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  has 
been  swamped  with  letters,  telegram.^, 
phone  calls,  and  petitions  conceminu' 
Federal  control  of  firearms. 

I  personally  opp>ose  any  law  passed  in 
Washington  forcing  every  citizen  to  reg- 
ister with  the  Federal  Government  fire- 
arms for  defense  of  their  homes  and  their 
him  ting  guns.  I  oppose  any  law  passed 
in  Washington  forcing  every  citizen  U) 
get  a  permit  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment before  a  gun  can  be  purchased  for 
the  defense  of  his  home  or  for  huntinp 

I  do  favor  Federal  laws  which  would 
prevent  guns  from  being  shipped  acres.-; 
State  lines  to  minors,  the  mentally  ill,  oi" 
those  with  criminal  records.  I  do  favor 
a  Federal  law  outlawing  the  shipment 
of  bazookas,  antitank  guns,  machine- 
guns,  grenades,  and  high  explosives 
across  State  lines  to  unauthorized 
persons. 

Communist  and  Fascist  dictatorships 
always  require  registration  of  firearms. 
Red  China  and  Castro's  Cuba  prohibit 
any  ownership  of  firearms  by  the  people. 
Many  Kings  and  Crown  Princes  of 
Europe  at  the  time  of  Geoi-ge  III  did  not 
pennit  the  people  to  own  firearms  or  to 
hunt  on  the  'King's  land."  The  Pounding; 
Fathers  of  our  country  in  creating  a  free 
nation  wrote  into  the  Constitution  the 
right  to  bear  arms.  We  must  preserve 
this  right  of  a  free  people. 

I  do  believe  State  laws  requiring  some 
gun  regulation  are  necessary  and  desir- 
able. When  I  purchased  a  firearm  in 
Virginia.  I  was  required  by  Virginia  law 
to  wait  3  days  before  I  could  go  back  to 
the  store  and  pick  up  this  gun.  This  is  a 
good  State  law  because  it  prevents  some- 
one who  might  be  mad.  temporarily  in- 
sane, under  the  influence,  or  with  a 
criminal  record  from  immediately  buy- 
ing a  gun.  This  type  of  legislation  should 


be  considered  at  the  local  and  State 
level  Federal  registi-ation  of  guns  and 
Federal  permits  to  own  firearms  will  only 
harass  and  burden  the  good  citizens.  The 
criminal  and  the  assassin  will  get  a  gun 
through  the  bootleg  route.  A  Federal 
law  will  encourage  iUegal  bootleg  trafHc 
m  guns  which  will  make  the  situation 

The  principal  responsibility  for  law 
enforcement  and  law  and  order  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  local  and  State  law- 
.-nforcement  authorities.  The  Federa 
Government  could  support  these  local 
and  State  authorities  with  equipment, 
technology,  training,  and  with  the  very 

efficient  FBI.  ,      ^     .^ 

Our  law-enforcement  officials  should 
have  better  salaries,  equipment,  and 
training  to  cope  with  the  present  crime 
wave  We  should  not  be  stampeded 
through  hysteria  and  emotionalism  into 
creating  a  Federal  police  state.  This  is 
the  road  of  no  return. 
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of  happiness.  For  it  is  much  easier 
to  enjoy  these  rights  when  the  fear  of  be- 
coming a  burden  to  society  is  reduced 
by  the  sort  of  assurance  provided  by 
medicare.  ,  . 

That  is  why  we  can  be  happy  and  proud 
to  celebrate  two  anniversaries  this  week: 
The  192d  anniversary  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  the  second  an- 
niversary of  medicare. 


VIETNAM    POLICY   REVISITED 


MEDICARE    ANNIVERSARY 

HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  1.  1968 
Mr  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  we  are  celebrating,  on  Thursday, 
the  192d  anniversai-y  of  the  founding  of 
our  Nation.  Today.  Monday,  we  are  ob- 
'^erving  another  anniversary— the  second 
birthday  of  medicare— which  will  pass 
with  far  less  fanfare  than  the  Fourth  of 

July. 

Actually,  both  these  anniversaries 
have  something  in  common  in  that  they 
both  recall  declarations  of  freedom  and 
independence.  For  neariy  200  years  now 
we  have  been  en.1oying  the  pleasures  of 
independence  secured  for  us  by  our 
Founding  Fathers  In  1776.  The  Medicare 
^ct  of  1965,  which  took  effect  on  July 
1  1966.  also  was  a  blow  for  liberation; 
it  freed  neariy  20  million  of  our  senior 
citizens  from  the  financial  threat  of  Ul- 

n6ss 

Since  its  birth  2  years  ago.  medicare 
has  paid  for  10.6  million  hospital  stays 
and  45  million  other  medical  bUls.  In  the 
first  year  of  the  program,  some  $17  mU- 
lion  in  benefits  were  awarded  to  resident 
of  my  own  county  of  San  Diego.  Calif. 
Through  these  payments,  medicare  has 
restored  self-respect  to  a  large  number  of 
the  elderly  who  would  othei-wise  have 
been  charity  or  ward  patients.  In  addi- 
tion, it  has  guaranteed  them  the  quality 
fare  required  by  medicare's  high  stand- 
ards. 

At  the  same  time,  medicare's  voluntary 
medical  insurance  plan  has  enabled  the 
physician  to  choose  the  kind  of  medical 
care  most  appropriate  to  his  elderly 
patients.  It  has  broadened  the  scope  of 
health  protection  by  providing  payment 
for  treatment  in  extended  care  facilities, 
outpatient  diagnostic  services,  and  home 

But  most  important,  medicare  has  giv- 
en older  Americans  the  opportunity  to 
enjoy  rights  which  our  forefathers  called 
inalienable:  Life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
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Tuesday.  July  2,  1968 
Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Elizabeth 
Pond  a  .staff  correspondent  of  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor,  has  prepared  a 
hard-hitting  historical  analysis  of  the 
Vietnam  situation  which  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues.  Her  article 
points  out  with  clarity  the  attitudes  and 
options  with  which  the  United  States 
entered  the  conflict  in  Vietnam  and  also 
the  diminishing  options  which  remain 
for  us  now. 

Miss  Pond  reviews  the  critical  political 
and  psychological  intricacies  of  our  role 
in  Vietnam  as  well  as  the  history  of  the 
miliUi-y  movement  of  force  and  counter- 
force. 

This  article  reinforces  my  own  pre- 
viously   expressed    conclusion    that    we 
must    understand    the    probable    con- 
sequences of  our  actions  before  we  under- 
take them,  and  that  we  cannot  continue 
with  our  fictional  analysis  of  the  in- 
telUgence  reports  that  are  available: 
Can  the  UNnro  States  Ease  Out  of  Vietnam? 
(Note— A  correspondent  who  has  covered 
both  military  and  political  events  in  South 
Vietnam   says   the  United   States   has   grim 
alternatives  In  the  battle-weary  country.) 
(By  Elizabeth  Pond) 
The   tralBc   was   incredibly   clogged,   even 
for  Saigon.  And  to  make  matters  worse,  there 
was    an    end-of-the-monsoon    downpour.    It 
was   just   before   South   Vietnam's   National 
Day  last  fall,  and  downtovm  Saigon,  the  site 
of  the  coming  parade,  was  cordoned  off  by 
sawhorses,  barbed-wire,  and  the  ubiquitous 
White    Mice,    as    the    gray-and-white    uni- 
formed police  are  dubbed. 

It  was  a  favorite  time  for  a  Viet  Cong 
attack,  Ong  Thtiong,  my  Vietnamese  friend 
informed  me.  This  was  because,  as  "n  anti- 
coup  preventive,  government  troops  sent  nto 
the  capital  for  the  celebration  are  deprived 
of  their  ammunition.  „     ,.v.„ 

With  the  main  avenues  sealed  off,  the 
peripheral  streets  assumed  an  Insupportable 
burden  of  motorcycles,  pedlcabs.  bicycles,  and 
ieeps  What  was  normally  no  more  than  .a 
15-mmute  ride  In  the  15-year-old  Renault 
Thuong  nursed  along  with  balling  wire,  sheer 
faith,  and  forced  affection,  prolonged  itself 
into  two  hours. 

In  this  ralnv  capsule  of  time  Thuong 
talked,  as  one  always  does  in  Vietnam  about 
Vietnam.  He  talked  about  the  "phantom 
troops"  so  named  because  It  is  .so  easy  for 
draftees  to  buy  their  way  out  of  the  Arniy. 
He  went  on  to  tell  about  one  operation  In  the 
delta  where  doubting  American  newsmen 
had  challenged  the  Viet  Cong  body  count 
claimed  by  the  South  Vietnamese  com- 
mander. The  following  day.  he  said,  the  Irate 
commander   had   indeed    displayed   an    im 
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presslve  number  of  corpses  for  the  cynics  to 
look  at-by  hauling  some  civilian  suspects 
out  of  jail  and  .shooting  them. 

After  a  while  Thuong  speculated  as  to 
when  (not  if)  the  Viet  Cong  woiild  Isiunch 
an  attack  on  Saigon. 

His  deUlled  description  of  his  war-  and 
corruption-distorted  land  threw  me  Into 
one  of  those  moments  of  despair  that  pe- 
riodically hit  even  the  most  iron-clad  Jour- 
nalists in  Vietnam. 

vividly   recalled  by   PARIS  talk.s 

The  traffic  jam  and  Thuong's  commenUiry 
came  back  to  haunt  me  when  the  Viet  Cong 
did  carry  out  their  Tet  offensive.  And  now 
thev  come  back  again  with  the  ongoing  Viet- 
nam negotiations  in  Paris.  They  suggest  that 
with  the  Tet  offensive  a  turning  [wint  was 
reached  beyond  which  the  United  States 
position  could  only  deteriorate;  that  the 
United  States  must  now  settle  for  consider- 
ably less  than  It  would  like  if  many  more 
lives— Vietnamese  and  American— are  not  to 
be  lost  to  no  achievable  end. 

They  support  the  contention  of  Roger  Hils- 
man    Director.   Bureau   of   Intelligence   and 
Research,  State  Department  in  the  Kennedy 
administration,   that   the   only   thing   worse 
than   negotiating  an   interim   settlement  in 
Vietnam  at  this  point  would  be  negotiating 
an  Interim  settlement  a  year  or  two  hence. 
OrlglnaUy- following  Dlen  Blen  Phu,  that 
is— the  United  States  took  over  the  role  of 
the  French  in  Vietnam  for  one  key  reason- 
to  promote  stability  In  Southeast  Asia    (In 
the  inter-country,  not  the  Internal,  sense). 
At  that  time  communism  was  viewed   as 
monolithic:  the  Slno-Sovlet  split  was  a  st   1- 
unforeseen  development  of  the  future.  In  Uie 
immediate  aftermath  of  the  Korean  war.  this 
communism  was  seen  as  an  aggressive  y  ex- 
pansionist force  that  had  to  be  stopped  with 
nre-brlgade  measures  sooner  If  it  was  not  to 
Ignite  another  world  confrontation  later. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration the  general  trend  was  reinforced  by 
the  faith  that  a  limited  crisis  management 
was  possible,  that  creation  of  a  flexible  re- 
sponse capability.  Including  specifically  he  1- 
copter  and  guerrilla  units,  would  enable  the 
Uiilted  States  to  deal  precisely  and  cleanly 
with  insurgency  threats.  The  number  of 
United  States  advisers  was  Increased  from 
President  Elsenhower's  800  to  18.000,  though 
it  remained  for  President  Johnson  to  send 
in  combat  troops  in  1965. 

more  than  a  loss  of  face 
In  any  case,  once  the  initial  steps  of  com- 
mitment were  made,  they  developed  their 
own  momentum.  Indochina  in  Itself  had  no 
crucial  military,  economic,  or  geograph  c 
value  But  the  American  investment  in  dol- 
lars men  and  national  attention  Increas- 
ingly became  its  own  strategic  imperative. 
As  the  United  States  became  more  enmeshed, 
it  became  more  difficult  to  pull  back  without 
serious  consequences  for  the  overall  stab  lity 
both  of  the  local  area  and  of  the  world— 
the  very  objective  the  United  States  was 
trying  to  promote. 

it  was  much  more  than  a  question  of  a 
superficial  loss  of  face.  A  major  retreat  by  a 
superpower,  on  which  hangs  the  balance  ol  a 
world.  Is  potentially  dangerous  in  a  way  that 
a  reversal  bv  a  waning  colonial  power-  such 
as  Prance  "in  Algeria— is  not.  The  United 
States  had  learned  this  lesson  all  too  thor- 
oughly in  the  Bay  of  Pigs  fiasco  and  the  sub- 
sequent Cuban  missile  crisis. 

Thus  Ho  Chi  Minh  in  control  of  all  of 
Indochina  in  1946— or  even  in  1954— would 
have  been  one  thing— and.  in  retrospect 
would  have  admirably  .'-erved  the  United 
States  purpose  of  preventing  Chincie  oxpuii- 
slon  despite  the  St.ue  Depirtmei.t  reading 
to  the  contrary  at  the  time.  But  Ho  :n  c;.n- 
irol  of  Indochina  in  the  1060-s.  alter  a  bitter 
dirty  war.  with  the  concomitant  elev.Ttion  of 
the  "militant  Chine.se  brand  of  communism, 
would  have  been  qu'te  another. 
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As  long  as  Washington  saw  a  possibility  of 
victory,  then.  It  did  not  see  how  It  could 
extricate  Itself  from  Vietnam  without  worse 
consequences  in  the  area-  not  only  for  client 
states,  but  also,  as  time  went  on.  for  icrupu- 
lously  independent  countries  like  Singapore. 
Indonesia,  and  even  Cambodia 

As  the  war  escalated,  the  ramincailons  of 
American  involvement  far  outstripped  —and 
In  some  ways  worked  against  -Washington  s 
original  intentions  The  United  States  itself 
rUked  a  much  wider  war  -or  at  least  took 
highly  provocative  action-  In  bombing  to 
within  seven  miles  of  the  Chinese  border 

The  United  States  strained  relations,  loo. 
with  a  Soviet  Union  which  U  had  spent  long 
years  trying  to  educate  to  the  virtues  of 
restraint  If  the  wcrld  was  to  survive  the 
atomic  era  Specifically,  on  two  occasions  the 
United  States  bombed  Hanoi  at  delicate  mo- 
ments when  Moscow  reportedly  was  encour- 
aging North  Vietnam  to  come  to  peace  talks. 

The  whole  strategic  bombing  campaign  of 
North  Vietnam,  in  fact,  while  of  marginal 
etTect  on  the  ^•■\r  In  the  south,  pushed  a 
Moscow  which  had  at  long  last  come  aroxind 
to  a  partial  te*t  ban  and  support  of  the  In- 
ternational status  quo  In  .A.sia  Into  military 
support  •fa  fellow  socialist  .state  that  was 
under  attaok.  iThe  b<.mbing  also.  Inciden- 
tally, quickly  unified  the  North  Vietnamese 
behind  Ho  Chi  Minh  in  a  B«ttle-of-Brltaln 
psychology  ) 

U.S.    INITIATIVE    iNHiBrrro 

In  addition.  Vlornam  severelv  inhibited 
poMible  Anierlcin  acti.  n  elsewhere  in  the 
w.  rid  as  it  drained  oil  Un.teil  States  planes, 
pilots,  reserves,  and  golf*.  As  it  rtra-.?g(?ri  on. 
Anally,  it  alienated  an  important  segment  of 
Intellectuals,  then  begun  to  cleave  deep  fls- 
sur^?s  i;-.  a  wide  .-ange  cf  .\merican  .society 
And  it  diverted  American  attention  and 
money  from  the  urban  and  racial  crisis  at 
home. 

It  -.vjuld  perhaps  be  "implutlc  to  label  the 
developing  American  policy  In  Vietnam  as 
strictly  governed  by  a  militarv  over  a  polit- 
ical mentality 

The  original  training  of  President  Diem  s 
army  by  Ame-ican  advlser^.  to  be  sure,  built 
a  top-heavy  military  organization  geared  to 
counter  a  frontal  attack  from  the  north 
rather  than  more  relevant  home-grown  In- 
surgency And  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam begun  in  1965  gave  northern  infiltration 
of  the  South  an  lmp«'rtance  to  the  war  that 
It  dldn  t  really  develop  until   1966  7. 

Nevertheless,  a  major  aim  of  American  In- 
tervention was  political — to  buy  time  In 
which  a  viable  governmental  and  social 
structure  might  be  developed  In  South  Viet- 
nam, one  that  could  stand  of  its  own 
strength 

In  practice,  though,  the  very  elements  of 
the  United  States  Intervention  served  to 
prolong  the  weaknesses  and  dependence  of 
t.he  Sa;g';n  government  and  frustrate  the 
very  reforms  the  United  States  sought. 

The  South  Vietnamese  army  ( with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  elite  unitsi  could  continue 
to  evade  fighting  and  leave  the  battles  to 
the  mctimiiig  .Americans.  The  generals  In  the 
government,  shored  up  by  a  tacit  American 
guarantee,  could  put  olT  the  day  of  politi- 
cal bargaining  with  the  Buddhists  and  other 
civilian  groups. 

P'l     -iPFSITY    Tr»,l    Ml'CH    FOR    SMUON 

South  Vietnam  thus  became  Increasingly 
weighted  down  with  the  vast  amounts  of 
money,  materials,  and  American  advisers 
that  poured  IntD  the  country.  A  modest 
prosperity  may  have  spread  out  to  the 
farmers  from  the  cities,  but  corruption,  long 
familiar  to  Vietnamese  society,  now  bur- 
geoned to  a  degree  that  skewed  society. 

And  the  large  numbers  of  refugees  gen- 
erated by  the  war — generated  specifically, 
for  the  most  part,  by  United  States  military 
operations  and  bombing — shredded  the  so- 
cial fabric  far  beyond  govermnent  capacities 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

to  cope  with  the  situation — tbU  without  any 
compensAtingly   large-scale   military   gain. 

All  told,  it  was  a  classic  Illustration  of 
the  axiom  that  in  developing  countries  an 
outside  nation  can  shore  up  a  nationalist 
regime  but  cannot  very  well  create  one  or 
substitute  Itself  as  an  administration  where 
the  national  prerequisites  do  not  already 
exist. 

As  the  political  situation  got  worse,  the 
United  States  came  to  rely  more  and  more 
on  military  accomplishments  In  measuring 
progress,  both  In  Its  public  proclamations 
and  In  Its  private  calculations. 

In  theory,  for  example,  the  semlclvUlan 
pacification  program  was  meant  to  build 
political  participation  through  health  and 
education  programs,  projects  decided  on  by 
villagers,  and  organized  self-defense.  But 
political  participation  was  Impossible  with- 
out security  for  those  participating  las.  In- 
deed, the  Important  Intelligence  and  defense 
aspects  of  security  were  impossible  without 
some  basic  political  commitment).  In  this 
symbolic  relationship,  the  element  of  secu- 
rity was.  It  appeared,  the  easier  to  establish. 

secunrrv  coals  .masstve 

And  security.  In  the  view  of  the  prevailing 
American  military  strategy,  required  first  a 
crushing  of  the  Viet  Cong  and  North  Viet- 
namese main  force  units.  Spoiling  search- 
and-deatroy  operations  were  launched, 
backed  by  massive  air  support  and  firepower. 
Oreat  value  was  placed  on  kill  ratios,  which 
ran  four  or  five  to  one  In  favor  of  the  United 
States  and  South  Vietnam.  Bombing  was  fre- 
quently substituted  for  more  thorough — and 
more  discriminating — ground  assaults,  as  this 
saved  American  lives  and  the  bad  publicity  of 
American  casualty  figures  In  the  United 
SUtes. 

To  be  sure,  the  Americans  inflicted  heavy 
punishment  on  the  Viet  Cong  and  the  ex- 
panding number  of  North  Vietnamese  troops 
In  the  .south.  But  this  punishment  simply 
was  not  discriminating  enough.  The  Infra- 
structure of  political  cadres  was  never  really 
touched — and  It  was  In  political  organiza- 
tion that  the  NLF  excelled.  Nor  were  enough 
enemy  ofTicers  killed  otT  to  damage  the  mili- 
tary leadership  significantly  Time  after  time 
main  force  battalions  were  decimated,  only 
tj  spring  back  rebuilt  and  operational  in  a 
remarkably  short  three  months. 

Most  important,  perhaps,  the  reduction  in 
uncontestedly  NLF-controlled  territory — 
which  United  States  military  force  did 
achieve — proved  to  be  somewhat  tangential 
to  the  real  -source  of  NLF  strength.  As  this 
territory  decreased,  so.  to  be  sure,  did  volun- 
tary peasant  support  for  the  NLF.  The  NLP 
then  resorred  lo  forcible  conscription,  higher 
rice  taxes,  and  less  discriminating  terror 
(.such  as  the  mass  executions  in  Hue  during 
the  three  weeks  the  North  Vietnamese  held 
the  city  I  All  this  further  alienated  the  tra- 
ditionally anarchy  minded  South  Vietnamese, 
even  while  It  compelled  compliance  with  NLF 
demands 

Still.  In  contested  areas,  for  the  most  part, 
the  NLP  kept  Its  taxes  under  required  gov- 
ernment payments,  whether  for  rent  to  land- 
lords or  for  business  payoffs.  And  even  with 
heavv  forced  conscription.  United  States  In- 
telligence sources  In  the  embattled  northern 
I  Corps  reported.  Viet  Cong  draftees  came  out 
with  essentially  the  fame  altitude  as  volun- 
teers after  six  months  of  training 

NFL    REUl'IREMENTS    DIFFERENT 

In  any  case,  the  strength  of  the  NLF  was 
not  bat>ed  on  the  same  territorial  control  the 
government  depended  on.  and  territory  was 
therefore  a  somewhat  misleading  measure  of 
relative  positions  The  cohesive  element  of  the 
NLP.  rilher.  was  the  social  role  it  o'Tered 
peasants  en  merit — something  the  govern- 
ment never  did.  despite  the  efforts  of  a  few 
dedicated  Vietnamese  leaders  and  American 
advisers. 
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This  social  role  could  be  an  underground 
as  well  as  an  administrative  one.  It  meant 
that  the  NLF  could  lose  territory  and  still 
carry  on  almost  Indefinitely  In  a  way  the 
Americans  could  not.  The  Viet  Cong  could 
fade  away.  If  they  chose  (as  they  did.  for 
example,  throughout  the  summer  and  fall  of 
1967)  and  still  not  lose  their  momentum 

Now  success  In  the  United  States  strategy 
depended  on  a  crucial  time  factor.  The  crit- 
ical breaking  point  of  the  NLP  had  to  be 
passed  In  a  limited  time  span,  for  the  United 
States  could  not  afford  to  keep  half  a  mllUori 
troops  In  Vietnam  Indefinitely.  If  the  NLK 
and  North  Vietnamese  didn't  crack  within 
a  bearable  period — and  If  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment didn't  Jack  Itself  up — the  United  States 
had  lost. 

Thus  It  was  the  first  few  months  alter  the 
1985  entrj'  Into  the  war  of  American  combat 
troops  and  the  terror-striking  B-52s  that 
worried  Gen.  Vo  Nguyen  Otap.  North  Viet- 
nam's master  strategist  of  the  war.  But  NLP 
and  North  Vietnamese  morale  did  survive 
this  critical  period,  and  after  that  the  high 
number  of  enemy  casu.iltles  referred  essenti- 
ally to  cannon-fodder  Infantrymen  who  were 
easily  replaced  by  the  birth  rate. 

Furthermore,  deterioration  of  peasant  sup- 
port for  the  NLF  was  not  matched  by  anv 
essential  political  Improvement  on  the  gov- 
ernment side  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  still  held  a  near- 
monopoly  on  the  claim  to  nationalism.  It 
In  the  post-World  War  II  period  his  Viet 
Mlnh  murdered  large  numbers  of  competing 
nationalist  leaders  with  ruthless  efflclencv. 
still  they  did  defeat  the  French— while  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  generals  ii. 
the  Saigon  government  and  army  held  com- 
missions In  the  French  army.  The  NLP  still 
held  near-monopoly,  as  well,  on  any  claim 
to  land  reform  or  other  steps  of  social  justice. 

COMPARISON    OF   CADRES  SHARP 

Nor  did  government  officials  and  soldiers 
come  out  well  In  comparison  with  NLF  cad- 
res, for  the  latter  have  a  universal  reputation 
for  honesty  os  well  as  toughness)  among 
Vietnamese  peasants,  while  the  former  are 
all  too  well  known  for  their  shakedowns  and 
chicken  stealing. 

The  Tet  offensive,  then,  sent  a  shudder 
through  the  working  levels  of  the  United 
States  State  Department.  To  many  it  showed 
that  the  time  had  run  out  In  which  the 
United  States  might  be  able  to  accomplish 
what  it  had  set  out  to  do.  The  military 
strength  and  coordinated  planning  that  the 
NLP  exhibited  was   the  least  of  It. 

The  crux  of  the  Tet  offensive,  rather,  was 
the  abandonment  by  the  government  of 
large  stretches  of  the  countryside  to  the 
Viet  Cong,  as  government  troops  and  paci- 
fication cadres  were  pulled  Into  the  attacked 
cities.  Thus  the  very  element  that  the  whole 
military  strategy  w.is  predicated  on — spread- 
ing security — was  the  chief  victim  of  Tet. 
The  pacification  program  in  the  country- 
side— at  best  a  long,  slow  process  of  building 
villagers'  willingness  to  take  political  and 
self-defense  responsibility — was  thoroughly 
undermined. 

The  political  situation  In  South  Vietnam, 
then,  is  that  the  NLF.  while  It  has  the  alle- 
giance only  of  a  minority.  Is  still  the  one  co- 
hesive organization  in  a  fragmented  society. 
In  the  absence  of  American  troops,  any 
emerging  coalition  would  more  than  likely 
be  taken  over  by  the  Front. 

HANOI    CONTROL    CLEAR    ENOUGH 

And  the  organizational  control  of  the  NLF 
by  the  southern  branch  of  the  Vietnamese 
Communist  Party  and  the  responsiveness  of 
this  core  to  Hanoi's  direction  Is  clearly  docu- 
mented. Hopes  of  developing  differences  be- 
tween the  NLP  and  Hanoi,  therefore,  at  least 
at  this  point  in  history,  seem  illusory,  cer- 
tainly so  long  as  the  Ho-Glap  leadership  re- 
mains, and  probably  longer. 

This    In    turn    Implies    that    once    Hanoi 
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took  over  all  of  Vietnam  It  would  auto- 
matically take  over  hegemony  of  Laos  and 
eventually — depending  on  the  success  of  de- 
laying tactics  of  the  very  skillful  Prince 
Sihanouk — Cambodia  as  well. 

What  the  United  States  can  try  for  at  this 
point — If  It  Is  not  so  burned  by  Vietnam  and 
so  preoccupied  by  Its  domestic  crises  that  It 
goes  Into  a  neo-lsolationism^ — is  to  delay 
Hanoi's  rule  of  Vietnam  and  its  hegemony  of 
Indochina  by  gradualness  in  the  phasing  out 
of  Its  troops  in  Vietnam.  Ho's  successors  may 
not  possess  his  same  strength— and  a  delay 
of  a  few  years  in  any  case  should  mean  a 
calming  down  of  present  war  passions  and 
momentum,  rhls  could  provide  a  little  time 
also  for  a  strengthening  of  neighboring 
Southeast  Asian  countries — If  these  coun- 
tries and  the  United  States  have  gained 
any  applicable  Insights  from  the  mistakes  In 
Vietnam— against  what  will  undoubtedly  be 
a  rough  period  of  more  attempted  Insur- 
gencies. 

The  implications  of  this  conclusion  are 
^rlm.  But  if  there  is  to  be  an  end  to  the 
bloodletting  In  Vietnam,  the  United  States 
will  have  to  face  up  to  them.  And  they  may 
represent  the  least  objectionable  of  the  alter- 
natives  now   open. 
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microcosm  of  what  the  United  States  can 
eventually  become — what  it  must  be- 
come if  we  hope  to  fulfill  our  destiny  as  a 
great  nation. 

At  this  time  also,  I  would  like  to  single 
out  those  Crenshaw  residents — Mrs.  Da- 
vid Post,  Mi-s.  William  Mitchell,  Mrs. 
Woodrow  Irwin,  and  Mr.  Peter  Mann— 
who  participated  in  the  CBS  program. 
Their  personal  insights  and  observations 
about  their  community  were  invaluable 
in  giving  the  viewing  public  a  real  un- 
derstanding of  the  kind  of  people  who 
have  made  Crenshaw  such  a  success. 

I  congratulate  CBS  and  the  Institute 
of  Life  Insurance,  the  sponsor,  for  the 
public  service  they  have  performed  in 
presenting  "The  Cities  "  And  I  congratu- 
late the  people  of  Crenshaw  for  givins 
CBS  an  opportunity  for  optimism  in  what 
otherwise  has  truly  been,  for  our  Nations 
cities,  a  "dilemma  in  black  and  white." 


CBS'S  "THE  CITlfiS":  AN  OUTSTAND- 
ING PUBUC  SERVICE 


STATISTICS  MISUSED  CAN  PREVENT 
PROBLEMS  FROM  BEING  SOLVED 
AND  LEAD  TO  TRAGIC  CONSE- 
QUENCES 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  2.  1968 
Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week  CBS  tele\1sion  fea- 
tured an  excellent  three-part  broadcast 
on  the  cities:  their  problems  and  their 
prospects.  Part  2  of  this  fascinating 
.survey,  entitled  "Dilemma  in  Black  and 
White,"  focused  on  integration  problems 
in  three  cities:  Los  Angeles.  Rochester, 
and  New  York  City. 

One  of  the  most  illuminating  and  in- 
spiring portions  of  this  fine  broadcast 
highlighted  the  Crenshaw  section  of  Los 
Angeles,  which  I  am  proud  to  say  lies 
within  my  31st  Congressional  District. 
Crenshaw  is  a  "new  society"  to  the  ex- 
tent that  its  racial  mix  has  undergone 
a  quiet  upheaval  in  the  last  10  years. 
During  this  time  of  change,  the  white 
ijopulation  has  dropped  from  93  percent 
to  56  percent  while  the  Negro  population 
has  risen  from  8  percent  to  33  percent. 
Simultaneously,  Orientals — in  1958  only 
1  percent  of  the  populace — now  comprise 
about  10  percent. 

Since  Crenshaw  was  formerly  heavily 
dominated  by  the  white  middle  class,  it 
is  not  surprising  Uiat,  with  the  entrance 
of  a-  large  number  of  Negro  families, 
many  whites  moved  away.  But  a  great 
many  others  decided  to  stay  and  to  work 
within  the  ever-changing  framework  to 
build  a  productive  society.  A  group  of 
them  formed  an  association,  Crenshaw 
iVeighbors.  to  further  their  goals  of 
peaceful  and  frtiitful  integration,  both  in 
social  and  in  business  life.  This  orga- 
nization, together  with  the  Crenshaw 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  has  made  an  out- 
standing contribution  to  the  community: 
for,  b)eyond  giving  mere  lipservice  to  the 
ideal  of  integration,  their  hard  work  has 
-uccessfully  forged  a  dynamic  society  out 
of   disparate   elements.   Crenshaw   is   a 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  2.  1968 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
in  the  June  30.  1968.  Washington  Post, 
on  the  use  and  misuse  of  statistics  is  of 
vital  importance.  The  author,  Arthur  M. 
Ross,  former  Commissioner  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics, states  that  Goverrmient  officials 
are  prone  to  take  their  statistics  too  lit- 
erally, ignore  their  limitations,  and  con- 
fuse partial  truths  with  the  whole  truth. 
Statistics  try  to  help  us  understand 
problems  but  at  the  cost  of  great  over- 
simplification. Danger  results  in  this 
process  because  immeasurable  aspects  of 
the  problem  may  be  vastly  more  impor- 
tant than  the  measurable.  Second,  the 
validity  of  a  particular  statistical  meas- 
ure may  have  been  undermined  by  eco- 
nomic and  social  changes.  Thus  attention 
may  be  focused  on  charts  or  tables  which 
bear  no  relationship  to  reality. 

Mr.  Ross  points  out  several  areas  where 
statistics  deceive: 

First,  poverty,  OEO  defines  poverty  by 
which  is  meant  "relative  poverty"  not 
'subsistence  poverty,"  as  family  income 
less  than  $3,300  and  says  relative  poverty 
will  be  completely  abolished  by  1976.  But 
relative  poverty  is  more  than  an  income 
statistic — it  is  primarily  a  mental  atti- 
tude which  encompasses  relative  lack  of 
education  and  many  other  factors. 

Second,  Vietnam,  the  most  statistically 
reported  war  in  historj-.  The  United 
States  is  winning  the  statistical  war 
handily,  but  in  the  immeasurable  factor 
we  are  not  doing  too  well. 

Third,  full  employment,  by  definition 
we  have  full  employment  since  that  has 
meant  an  unemployment  rate  of  4  per- 
cent. But  yet  there  are  people  without 
work.  To  talk  about  full  employment  does 
not  help  them. 

Mr.  Ross'  conclusions : 

First.  We  need  better  statistics. 
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Second.  Statistics  must  be  interpreted 
more  carefully. 

Third.  Qualitative  issues  should  not 
be  quantified. 

Fourth.  There  is  no  substitute  for  the 
intuitive  feel  of  a  problem  resulting  from 
firsthand  exposure  to  it.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  Washington,  a  city  insu- 
lated from  much  that  goes  on  in  the 
world. 

Statistics  are  indispensable,  but  they 
cannot  remedy  the  isolation  from  reality 
which  besets  official  Washington. 

The  article  follows: 

OVERBLOWN      AFFINITY      FOR      NUMBERS ROSS 

Hits    Statistics    Misuse.    Savs    Officials 
Pool  Themselves 
(By  Arthur  M.  Ross,   lormer  Commissioner 
of  Labor  Statistics) 
(Note— Having  left  the  Government  Fri- 
day to  become  a  vice-president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  Roes  responded  to  The 
Washington  Post's  invitation  to  set  down  his 
impressions  after  two  years  In  office.) 

Tlie  position  of  statistics  In  Washington  Is 
curiously  iimbivalent.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  statistical  agencies  are  starved  for  money 
and  personnel  For  the  cost  of  few  miles  of 
interstate  highway  they  could  provide  Infor- 
mation potentially  worth  billions  In  terms 
of  more  intelligent  policy  choices.  Unfor- 
tunately, as  veteran  budget  officers  like  to 
say  "statistics  don't  vote." 

On  the  other  hand,  statistics  have  ex- 
traordinary prestige  among  men  of  affairs. 
Unlike  the  British,  who  appoint  another 
Royal  Commission  when  they  wish  to  evade 
a  problem.  Americans  launch  another  statis- 
tical survey. 

Public  men  tjecome  known  by  the  statis- 
tics they  keep.  Before  he  decided  not  to 
seek  another  term,  the  President  was  wont  to 
regale  his  visitors  with  the  latest  opinion 
polls.  His  predecessor's  attack  on  the  Elsen- 
hower administration  was  centered  on  statis- 
tical comparisons  of  economic  growth  and 
inLsslle  stockpiles.  Many  moons  will  pass 
before  Robert  McNainara  lives  down  the 
image  of  u  human  computer.  Sargent 
Shrlver.  while  head  of  the  OEO.  would  un- 
failingly report  on  the  number  of  families 
■rescued  from  poverty." 


VALUE  OF  statistics 

The  distinguished  secretary  of  HEW  has 
gone  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  chief  stat- 
istician of  the  department  and  his  staff  'do 
more  to  determine  future  HEW  programs 
than  all  the  other  officials  in  the  department." 
(Up  to  now,  however,  Wilbur  has  stopped 
short  of  promoting  himself  to  chief  statisti- 
cian. » 

I,  myself,  coming  from  the  obscurity  of 
academic  life,  w.is  startled  to  discover  that 
I  was  "good  copy"  because  I  had  jurisdiction 
over  the  figures  on  inflation,  unemployment, 
etc.  I  obtained  more  mileage  from  the  stale 
and  mediocre  ideas,  presumably  backed  with 
statistics,  than  I  ever  had  derived  from  fresh 
and  brilliant  ideas  when  I  was  younger.  To 
the  amusement  of  my  colleagues  and  the 
gratification  of  my  wife.  I  was  often  de- 
scribed as  "the  nation's  leading  expert"  on 
subjects  where,  in  fact.  I  had  little  expertise. 
Because  of  a  strong  passion  for  anonymity, 
known  best  to  my  immediate  superior,  I 
strove  manfully  to  keep  my  name  out  of  the 
public  print.  It  was,  I  confess,  a  losing 
struggle. 

If  this  overblown  affinity  for  statistics 
were  only  amusing,  it  would  not  deserve  much 
comment  in  a  city  replete  with  absurdities. 
But  the  phenomenon  has  a  more  sober  as- 
pect. Government  officials  are  prone  to  take 
statistics  too  literally,  to  Ignore  their  limi- 
tations, and  to  confuse  partial  truths  with 
the  whole  truth  about  complex  realities.  This 
propensity  can  icad  to  serious,  even  tragic, 
consequences. 
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OISTBICT  OP  COLUMBIA  ISSUES  VAST 

I  think  I  can  explain  the  peculiar  function 
of  statistics  in  the  Washington  milieu  The 
lssin»s  which  come  here  are  vaat,  intricate. 
ambi(;uous.  intractable  Statistics  enable  us 
to  grasp  and  describe  these  many-sided  prob- 
lems at  the  cost  of  heroic  oversimpliflcatlon 
One  or  two  dimensions,  which  happen  to  be 
measurable,  serve  as  a  shadow  representa- 
tion of  something  with  numerous,  perhaps 
innumerable,  dimensions. 

No  harm  is  done  if  a  quantitative  measure 
is  seen  for  what  it  really  is.  But  trouble  sets 
in  when  the  statistical  abstraction  is  con- 
fused with  the  more  complex  underlying 
reality  There  are  two  principal  dangers  in 
this  process.  First,  immeasurable  iispects  of 
the  problem  may  be  vastly  more  important 
than  the  measurable  Second,  the  validity 
of  a  particular  measure  may  have  been  un- 
dermined by  economic  and  social  changes. 

Meanwhile,  bemused  by  the  appearance  of 
objectivity  and  precUlon.  the  policy  maker 
keeps  his  eye  fixed  on  charts  and  tables 
which  are  sadly  incomplete,  increasing  ob- 
solescent, or  both  Eventually  he  comes  to 
believe  that  poverty  really  is  a  condition  of 
having  less,  than  $3300  income;  that  war  in 
Vietnam  really  is  a  matter  of  body  counts 
and  kill  ratios;  and  that  full  employment 
really  is  a  situation  where  the  national  un- 
employment rate  is  4  per  cent  or  less. 
orriciALs  fooL  themselves 
This  shadow  replaces  substance  The  ulti- 
mate hazard  is  not  that  the  officials  fool  the 
public,  but  that  they  fool  themselves.  After 
all.  they  ar  more  inclined  to  swallow  their 
own  rhetoric  than  the  public  is. 

I  should  like  to  dwell  briefly  on  the  three 
examples  ju.st   noted. 

Poverty  St.itistlcs  tell  us  there  Is  less  pov- 
erty in  America  than  ever  Ijefore.  The  num- 
ber of  poor  families  has  fallen  from  83  mil- 
lion in  1960  to  5.2  million  In  1967.  OEO  has 
said  Uiat  we  can  look  forward  to  the  com- 
plete abolition  of  poverty  by  the  year  1976. 
Imagine  that — a  country  with  no  poverty. 
Truly  an  hUtorlc  'first "  in  the  history  of 
social   statist. cs. 

With  the  poverty  problem  well  on  its  way 
toward  solution,  no  wonder  Secretary  Free- 
man was  bO  irritated  by  the  CBS  docu- 
mentary on  •Hunger  in  America."  No  won- 
der the  g.^vernment  has  been  taken  aback 
and  caugiu  unprepared  by  the  Increasing 
militancy  ol  the  poor  The  shiK-k  becomes 
greater  when  it  is  realized  that  only  one 
group  among  the  poor,  the  urban  Negroes, 
has  vet  become  radicalized  to  any  significant 
extent.  Rural  whites  and  Negroes.  Mexican- 
Americans.  Puerto  Rlcans.  and  Indians  are 
still   relatively   apathetic. 

The  trouble  Is  that  the  government  claims 
to  measure  poverty  by  the  number  of  families 
with  Incomes  of  less  than  $3300  in  current 
purchasing  power,  adjusted  for  differences  in 
family  size  and  urban  or  rural  location.  An 
income  cutoff  is  a  useful  statistic  for  many 
purposes,  but  a  terribly  simple-minded  def- 
inition of  poverty.  Poverty  Is  shame,  guilt 
and  despair:  lack  of  access  to  good  schools 
or  decent  housing:  t>eing  preyed  on  by  crim- 
inals; and  many  other  conditions  not  nec- 
essarily cured  by  family  incomes  over  $3300. 
Remember  that  the  bulk  of  families  In  Har- 
lem are  "non-poor." 

Vietnam.  For  many  months  we  were  win- 
ning the  war  in  Vietnam — not  as  quickly 
as  originally  hoped,  but  steadily  and  In- 
exorably. All  the  statistics  told  us  so — the 
body  counts,  kill  ratios,  Inflltratlon  esti- 
mates, bombing  data,  captured  weapons, 
content  analysis  of  captured  documents,  and 
so  on  Then  it  appeared  we  were  not  winning. 
Is  It  a  coincidence  that  the  most  elab- 
orately measured  war  In  American  history  la 
also  the  least  successful? 

I  do  not  think  so.  On  the  contrary,  the 
egregious  abuse  of  statistics  contributed  di- 
rectly   and    substantially    to    the    outcome. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Some  of  the  statistics  were  pul'ed  out  of  the 
air.  It  Is  true,  and  some  of  the  interpreta- 
tions were  palpably  absurd,  e.g..  the  claim 
that  2.000.000  refugees  had  "voted  for  free- 
dom with  their  feet."  But  the  major  vice  was 
the  assumption  that  the  basic  elements  In 
the  war  were  those  incidents  of  military 
might  which  could  be  counted,  calculated, 
and  computerized. 

Had  this  calculus  of  force  not  yielded  siich 
ample  and  comforting  food  for  thought, 
would  It  have  been  possible  to  disregard  so 
nagrantly  all  the  crucial  factors  which  could 
not  be  computerized?  Science  has  worked 
many  wonders,  but  has  not  yet  put  history 
on  the  computer,  nor  Ideology,  religion,  color, 
colonialism,  nationalism,  sectionalism,  cyni- 
cism. Since  these  could  not  be  quantified, 
they  never  found  their  way  Into  the  ac- 
counts. 

Pull  Employment.  We  have  been  enjoying 
full  employment  for  two  and  a  half  years. 
We  know  this  because  a  national  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  4  per  cent  Is  the  official  defini- 
tion of  full  employment.  The  rate  has  been 
running  below  4  per  cent  except  for  a  brief 
period  in  1967.  and  currently  stands  at  3.5 
per  cent. 

And  yet  It  appears  that  the  most  Important 
social  problem  Is  that  of  Jobs.  If  we  have  full 
employment,  how  come  we  need  more  Jobs? 
The  short  answer  Is  that  rising  expecta- 
tions have  rendered  the  old  measures  obso- 
lete. 

The  full  employment  concept  Is  related  to 
the  scope  of  the  government's  responsibility 
under  the  Employment  Act.  Until  recently, 
full  employment  of  primary  breadwinners, 
especially  married  men.  was  viewed  as  the 
principal  obligation  At  an  overall  rate  of  4 
per  cent,  rtiost  married  men  do  have  Jobs 

Today  the  bulk  of  unemployment  Is  con- 
centrated among  women,  teenagers,  and  un- 
married men.  and  the  responsibility  Is  broad- 
ening to  include  them.  Surely  there  Is  no 
need  to  belabor  the  importance  of  Negro  un- 
employment, though  it  has  only  a  marginal 
effect  on  the  national  rate. 

This  mlsxise  of  statistics  leads  to  results 
ranging  from  the  comical  to  the  tragic.  What 
practical  lessons  are  to  be  learned? 

First,  of  course,  we  need  more  and  better 
statistics  in  order  to  Illuminate  the  prob- 
lems more  adequately. 

Second,  statistics  must  be  Interpreted 
with  greater  skill  and  discretion.  Administra- 
tors should  not  be  permitted  to  confuse 
them  with  complex,  elusive  realities  or  regard 
them  as  significant  entities  in  their  own 
right. 

Third,  extreme  care  must  be  taken  lest  pro- 
gram budgeting  became  a  Procrustean  bed 
and  cost -benefit  analysis  a  crown  of  thorns. 
Specious  quantlticatlon  of  the  unquantlfi- 
able  can  be  as  mischievous  as  Ignoring  It.  The 
peculiar  genius  of  the  human  brain  Is  that, 
unlike  the  present  generation  of  computers, 
it  can  deal  with  qualitative  Issues  in  their 
own  right. 

Finally,  there  is  no  substitute  for  the  in- 
tuitive (eel  of  a  problem  resulting  from  first- 
hand exposure  to  It.  This  Is  particularly  true 
for  people  In  Washington,  a  governmental 
company  town  Insulated  from  much  that 
goes  on  In  the  world. 

Statistics  are  Indispensable,  but  they  can- 
not remedy  the  Isolation  from  reality  which 
has  beset  rulers  in  all  times  and  places. 
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MARXISM  CALLED   DEAD   AS 
ECONOMIC   SYSTEM 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  2.  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  penetrating  observers  of  the 


international  scene  is  Dumitru  Daniel- 
opol.  renown  columnist  of  the  Copley 
Press.  Mr.  Danielopol  is  an  experienced 
economist-diplomat    intimately    knowl- 
edgeable of  the  basic  defects  of  Marxi.st 
economic  theory  and  practice.  His  com- 
ments, which  appeared  in  the  May  21. 
Joliet,  m.,  Herald-News,  I  believe  are 
extremely  significant. 
The  column  follows: 
Marxism  Called  Dead  as  Economic  System 
(By   Dumitru   Danielopol) 
London. — "The     Soviet     Union     lives    on 
credit,"     said     the     British     banker.     "Her 
economy  Is  at  a  standstill." 

If  one  wants  Information  about  Soviet 
affairs,  London  Is  the  place  to  get  It.  Tlie 
British  banking  circles  have  been  Moscowv 
brokers  for  decades.  They  handle  the  Soviet 
gold  and  other  metals  and  they  know  more 
about  what  Is  going  on  than  the  Soviet  peo- 
ple themselves. 

The  view  this  spring  is  almost  startling 
"Marxism  as  an  economic  system  Is  dead, 
said  the  banker.  "The  Russians  know  It.  but 
they  are  Incapable  of  doing  anything  about 
It.  Everywhere  they  turn  they  run  Into  vested 
Interests." 

At  Christie's  In  London  the  Soviets  art- 
selling  some  of  the  art  treasures  they  had 
stolen  from  the  czars. 

London  bankers  estimate  that  the  gold 
stock  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  much  lower  than 
Moscow  likes  the  world  to  believe  and  thev 
ivrc  very  short  of  hard  currencies. 

The  losses  suffered  In  the  Middle  East  war 
by  the  Arabs,  the  rearmament  of  Nasser,  plus 
the  expense  of  the  Vietnam  war  which  is 
largely  financed  by  Russia  have  also  taxed 
the  Soviet  Union's  financial  resources. 

The  recent  events  In  Eastern  Europe,  sav 
the  British,  only  confirm  the  plight  of  the 
USSR. 

Romania  served  as  a  catalyst  for  other 
satellites. 

The  Ceausescu  regime.  In  order  to  gai'i 
some  kind  of  support  from  the  population 
played  a  "nationalist"  line.  Some  people  be- 
lieve that  Ceausescu  went  beyond  the  limits 
acceptable  to  Moscow,  but  the  Kremlin  lead- 
ers didn't  react. 

This  silence  encouraged  the  Romanians 
to  go  further  and  further  and  further.  Other 
satelUtles  began  to  get  Ideas. 

The  extent  to  which  Romania  has  gone 
Is  illustrated  here. 

Colored  pamphlets  printed  In  London  have 
been  widely  distributed  showing  the  Bessa- 
rabia, now  under  the  Soviets,  is  a  Romanian 
province.  This  would  have  been  inconceiv- 
able a  few  years  ago. 

Travelers  In  bankrupt  Romania  frequentl;. 
hear  Romanians  complain  that  it  was  the 
Russians  who  exploited  their  country  ruth- 
lessly for  more  than  20  years. 

Now  events  have  transpired  in  Czecho- 
slovakia which  can  be  very  explosive.  Thai 
country  swept  up  in  a  wave  of  liberaliza- 
tion and  economic  reorganization  Is  In  dire 
need  of  billions  in  hard  currency  to  modern- 
ize its  obsolete  Industry. 

Russia  has  dipped  Into  her  own  currenc. 
reserves  in  an  effort  to  buy  off  the  Czechs. 
But  she  also  Is  rattling  her  tanks  and  she 
has  ordered  an  anti-Czech.  antl-Romanlan 
propaganda  campaign.  The  meaning  is  ob- 
vious. 

Par  from  enhancing  Soviet  prestige  amonc 
its  satellites  and  among  the  Conununis. 
parties  of  Western  Europe,  Moscow  faces  the 
unpleasant  choice:  either  spend  money  she 
hasn't  got.  or  resort  to  Stalinist  terror  tac- 
tics. 

In  fact  according  to  French  and  Brltis!. 
observers,  workers  in  Western  Europe  havp 
already  begun  to  shun  the  promises  ci 
Marxism. 

In  Italy  for  instance,  though  many  people 
vote  Communist,   the  general  trend  reject.= 
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any  Communist  society.  Tlie  Italian  worker 
prefers  the  tree  enterprise  system. 

Recognizing  this,  the  Soviet  propaganda 
machine  has  switched  Its  main  effort  to  the 
voung,  especially  students  on  campuses. 
■  "They  find  it  easier  to  sway  hotheaded 
youths  on  campuses  than  the  workers,  who 
have  now  become  bourgeois,"  said  Rene  Mas- 
sip  of  the  Paris  Le  Figaro. 

"But  it  would  be  looUsh  and  premature  to 
believe  that  the  Communists  In  general  and 
Russia  in  particular  are  no  longer  danger- 

■Behlnd  it  all  Is  the  traditional  Russian 
imperialism,  now  evident  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Middle  East.  This  Is  a  policy 
which  goes  back  to  the  czars." 

A  good  many  people  have  long  argued  that 
communism  w&s  essentially  the  weapon  of 
Russian  imperialism. 
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be  to  exclude  milk  from  Minnesota  from  sale 
in  the  St.  Louis  Marketing  Order  area. 

The  Second  Congressional  District  ol  Min- 
nesota produces  over  72.000.000  pounds  of 
milk  annually.  Although  prociucilon  per  cow 
has  risen  In  past  years,  dairymen  havp  been 
hit  by  skyrocketing  costs.  In  addition,  farmers 
are  confronted  with  reduced  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  dairy  products  and  low  milk 
prices  in  Minnesota.  The  approval  of  this 
order  would  compound  the  economic  hard- 
ships of  the  already  hardpressed  dairy  tanners 
of  Minnesota. 

1  stronglv  urge  the  disapproval  of  the  pro- 
posed St.  Louis  Milk  Marketing  Order. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ancher  Nei.sen, 

^f ember  of  Congress. 
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A  FATHER  SPEAKS 


SECOND  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
MEDICARE 


CONGRESSMAN  NELSEN  OBJECTS 
TO  PROPOSED  CHANGES  IN  ST. 
LOUIS  MILK  MARKETING  ORDER 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  2.  1968 
Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  rectntly  a 
proposed  milk  marktting  order  came  to 
;nv  attention.  Tl,e  proposal  is  highly 
discriminatory  against  Minnesota  dairy 
farmers  and  I  see  no  reason  ior  its  enact- 
ment. 

It  seems  that  the  St.  Louis  milk  mar- 
keting order  may  be  changed  to  elimi- 
nate the  $1,000,000  worth  of  Minnesota 
milk  that  is  now  being  sold  in  that  area 
iinnually.  If  the  order  is  enacted,  it  will 
mean  a  great  loss  of  income  to  Minne- 
.sota  dairymen  who  are  now  facing  record 
!iigh  costs  and  the  lowest  milk  price  in 
the  Nation. 

The  proposal  itself  is  of  doubtful  le- 
>;ality.  The  attorney  general  of  Minne- 
.sota,  the  Honorable  Douglas  Head,  has 
filed  a  formal  objection  to  the  order 
pointing  out  that  it  violates  a  1962  Su- 
preme Court  decision. 

I  agree  with  Attorney  General  Head 
that  this  regulation  will  create  a  barrier 
to  free  trade.  As  the  Federal  Milk  Order 
Study  Committee  pointed  out: 

Federal  orders  should  be  designated  and 
.idmlnistered  to  function  as  closely  interre- 
lated parts  of  a  national  system  of  price 
.■stabilization  rather  than  to  create  or  pre- 
serve special  acivanrtages  for  local  groups  to 
the  detriment  of  others. 

I  have  sent  a  letter  to  Mr.  Rodney  E. 
Leonard,  Administrator  of  the  Consumer 
and  Marketing  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  an  effort  to  point 
out  the  error  in  the  proposed  marketing 
order.  X  am  including  it  now,  as  part  of 
ray  remarks. 

HOVSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Washington.  DC.  July  1.1968. 
Mr.  RoDNEV  E.  Leonard. 

.4rimtntsfrato-.     Consumer     and     Marketing 
Service.  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Washington.  O.C. 
Dear  J.Jr.  LeonaUd:  I  understand  that  the 
Consumer  and  Marketing  Service  is  now  con- 
sidering a  revision  of  the  St.  Louis  Milk  Mar- 
keting Order  which  would  place  a  "compen- 
.^atory  pavment"  on  all  milk  produced  out- 
.>=ide  the  Order,  but  sold  in  the  St.  Louis  area. 
The  effect  of  this  Order  as  proposed,  would 


HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  2.  1968 


Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
constantly  reminded  these  days  that 
America  is  the  land  of  the  young.  Our 
young  people  today  have  more  money, 
arc  better  informed,  and  speak  out  more 
than  youngsters  of  previous  generations. 
And  we  are  told  by  statisticians  that  by 
1970  one-half  of  car  population  will  be 
25  years  of  age  or  younger. 

In  the  midst  of  this  emphasis  on  youth, 
let  us  hope  that  we  will  not  forget  about 
the  people  at  the  other  end  of  our  age 
scale— the  senior  citizens  who  have 
passed  their  65th  birthdays.  The.se  peo- 
ple are  the  young  men  and  women  of 
yesterday.  There  are  19.7  million  of  them 
today.  That  is  roughly  the  population  of 
our  20  smallest  States.  These  older  Amer- 
icans have  seen  our  Nation  through  good 
times  and  bad.  They  have  helped  shape 
the  America  of  today. 

As  we  celebrate  the  second  anniversary 
of  medicare,  let  us  salute  our  older 
Americans  and  let  us  also  salute  the  pro- 
gram that  has  made  their  later  years 
more  pleasant  and  less  worrisome.  Medi- 
care has  helped  free  many  older  people 
from  the  severe  financial  threat  of  ill- 
ness. Medicare  has  paid  out  over  S8  bil- 
lion in  hospital  and  medical  costs  since 
its  birth  on  July  1,  1966.  Those  payments 
covered  10.6  million  hospital  stays  and 
45  million  other  medical  bills  for  Ameri- 
cans 65  and  over. 

By  giving  them  the  ability  to  pay, 
medicare  has  given  the  elderly  the  gift  of 
self-respect.  No  longer  must  they  worry 
about  becoming  charity  or  ward  patients. 
Instead,  they  are  assured  adequate  care 
as  private  patients  in  hospitals  or  as  out- 
patients. 

Mr.  Speaker,  medicare  is  a  significant 
start  in  showing  our  senior  citizens  that 
they  are  an  important  part  of  our  society. 
Let  no  one  ever  be  able  to  apply  to  this 
country  the  words  of  the  Irish  poet  Wil- 
liam Butler  Yeats:  "That  is  no  country 
for  old  men."  The  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica is  a  country  for  old  men  and  for  young 
men— and  women.  And  through  medi- 
care we  are  showing  our  older  men  and 
women  that  this  is  their  country  and 
that  their  fellow  Americans  care  about 
them. 


HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF    NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  2,  1968 
Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  .share  with  my  colleagues 
the  following  newspaper  article  which 
recently  appealed  in  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald: 

A   Father    Spf.aks 

(By   Max   S.   Caldwell) 
On  M^y  21.  I  burled  my  '21 -year-old  son, 
L.irry    G."  Caldwell.    Today.    I    attended    the 
funeral  of  his  buddy,  Jim  Pous. 

These  boys  stood  in  line  togetlier  at  the 
induction  center,  and  their  serial  numbers 
were  one  number  apart.  Larry,  my  only  son, 
died  from  a  wound  acquired  due  to  an  am- 
bush. Jim  died  from  a  mine.  Liirry  spent  six 
weeks  in  Vietnam.  Jim  only  two  weeks  They 
were   in  the  Ninth   Infantry. 

Only  a  father  knows  the  love  a  father  has 
for  his  -son.  and  only  a  father  who  has  lost 
his  son  understands  the  f^rief  in  my  heart 
and  the  sickness  in  my  stomach.  Each  day, 
no  doubt,  will  be  a  little  easier,  but  the 
nightmare  we  have  gone  through  will  never 
be  forgotten. 

Nothing  win  bring  my  son  back.  I  have 
nothing  to  gain.  I  want  nothing  from  any- 
lK)dy  or  the  Government,  but  maybe  I  can 
help  you  ?ave  your  son  and  America. 

First  of  all.  it  is  to  be  understood  I  con- 
sider myself  an  American  without  exception. 
They  lell  me  my  family  has  been  in  this 
country  159  years,  and  all  have  been  loyal, 
patriotic  citizens.  Tears  come  to  my  eyes 
every  time  our  national  anthem  is  played 
and  our  flag  passes  by.  I  am  a  World  War 
II  veteran  and  spent  two  years  overseas.  Now, 
I'd  like  to  sound  off! 

Why  do  we  put  up  with  this  nonsense  in 
Vietnam?  We  are  the  strongest  country  in 
the  world,  but  we're  going  down  the  drain, 
both  our  wealth  and  our  finest  boys. 

This  business  our  newscasters  give  us  tliat 
the  enemy  lost  one  thousand  men  and  we 
lOEt  only  "two  hundred,  with  the  notion  we 
won.  is  nonsense.  We  won  what?  How  can  you 
tight  a  limited  war?  It  wasn't  limited  ior  us. 
We  gave  our  son,  and  you  may  give  yours, 
too! 

If  we're  out  to  stop  communism,  let's  get 
on  with  it.  If  our  political  leaders  do  not  have 
the  courage  to  make  a  decision,  they  should 
resign.  An  immediate  decision  should  be 
made  whether  we  should  stay  there  or  not. 
If  we  are  to  stay,  full  authority  should  be 
given  the  military  to  win!  If  they  think  in- 
vasion or  bombing  of  the  North  is  the  answer 
to  winning,  let's  do  it! 

Too  manv  good  Americans  are  so  content 
with  status'quo  that  they'd  rather  have  their 
son  chance  being  killed  than  to  rock  the 
boat.  After  this  happens,  you'll  wish  you 
had  stood  up  to  be  counted  among  those  who 
disagree  with  what's  going  on. 

Our  President,  if  he  had  the  wisdom  and 
courage,  should  offer  an  ultimatum  to  the 
Commies  at  the  peace  talks  to  get  out  of 
South  Vietnam  by  a  given  time,  or  we're 
going  to  bomb  Hanoi  for  keeps. 

Every  interested  American  should  care- 
fully Investigate  the  candidates  in  the  coming 
election  and  find  out  exactly  what  they  plan 
to  do  in  Vietnam  If  they're  elected.  Watch  out 
for  a  rubber  stamp  of  wl.at  we  have  now! 

Right  now,  some  Americans  are  living  high 
on  the  hog  without  inconvenience  in  any 
way  due  to  the  war  in  Vietnam,  while  others 
live  like  animals  and  are  being  killed.  This 
isn't  fair! 

If  we  are  at  war.  all  shotild  share  and  suffer 
in  it  together.  A  100  per  cent  effort  should 
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b«  made  by  all  of  ua  to  bring  the  conflict  to 
a  conclusion. 

Why  do  we  let  a  pip-squeak  nation  like 
Vietnam  make  a  clown  out  of  us?  Sure  I'm 
bitter,  and  you  had  better  be  too!  There  Is 
a  limit  to  how  much  even  America  can  stand. 


SOVIET  SEA  POWER 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  2,  196S 

Mr  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  we 
of  the  Western  governments  are  attacked 
as  aggressive  and  imperialist,  the  Soviets 
continue  to  develop  weapons  and  develop 
their  Navy  and  merchant  marine. 

With  the  seas  churning  with  Commu- 
nist ships,  we  can  anticipate  the  loss  of 
more  of  our  eastern  allies,  and  await  the 
day  when  our  outdated  fleet  will  not  be 
welcome  in  Mediterranean  waters. 

Perhaps  this  explains  why  the  Bolshe- 
vik now  talks  disarmament — ours,  of 
course — he  feels  confident  his  merchant 
ships  are  the  most  modern  on  the  seas. 
Congress  must  reactivate  a  strong,  mod- 
em US.  merchant  marine  at  once.  We 
need  a  reappraisal  of  our  Naval  strategy. 

I  have  a  column  titled  'Moscow  Letter" 
by  Dev  Murorka  from  the  Indian  Express 
of  Bombay.  India,  on  June  26.  1968.  which 
illustrates  the  opinion  shift  of  a  fright- 
ened divided  people.  I  include  the  report. 
•The  Rise  of  Soviet  Sea  Power  ': 

The  Rise  or  Soviet  Sea  Powe« — I 
(By  Dev  Murarka) 

Silent  revolutions  are  often  the  more  last- 
ing ones.  Such  a  revolution  Is  the  spectacular 
debut  of  the  Soviet  Navy  In  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  in  other  seas  of  the  world.  The  Soviet 
Navy's  Impressive  presence  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean has  already  attracted  attention  of 
Western  Nav  xl  experts  and  caused  not  Incon- 
siderable heartburning  among  them  at  this 
challenge  to  long  established  and  accepted 
supremacy  of  their  fleets. 

Although  the  presence  of  the  Soviet  Navy 
In  the  Mediterranean  has  attracted  atten- 
tion only  after  the  successful  Israeli  blitz- 
krieg against  the  Arabs  last  year,  evidence 
of  Its  growing  strength  and  range  has  been 
building  up  for  some  years.  The  Soviet  mer- 
chant fleet  had  already  made  Its  mark  a 
decade  ago  and  In  the  interval  It  has  been 
expanding  at  a  fast  rate.  The  programme  of 
Soviet  naval  expansion,  however,  dates  from 
the  Cuban  missile  crisis  of  1962  when  the 
Russians  learned  that  without  enough  naval 
power  of  their  own.  they  were  effectively 
checkmated  by  the  Americans  and  bad  to 
climb  down. 

CATCHING  UP 

While  the  Soviet  Navy  has  yet  to  go  a 
long  way  to  catch  up  with  the  U.S.  Navy 
and  it  lags  behind  in  almost  all  classes  of 
ships  except  non-nuclear  submarines,  the 
rate  of  its  expansion  suggests  that  it  will 
catch  up  in  a  few  years.  The  Soviet  merchant 
fleet  is  larger  in  numbers  than  the  American 
one.  but  in  tonnage  capacity  It  is  behind. 
The  rate  of  its  expansion  Is  such,  however, 
that  It  will  overtake  the  United  States  in 
about  Ave  years. 

There  are  three  aspects  of  the  Soviet  naval 
exp«uislon  which  deserve  attention.  Its  sig- 
nificance for  the  Soviet  Union,  its  significance 
for  America  and  the  West  and  Its  signifi- 
cance for  world  naval  strategy  and  Its  effect 
on  other  countries. 

For  the  Russians,  Its  historic  Importance 
lies  in  the  fulfillment  of  an  old  national 
dream   Bound  by  Asian  land  frontiers  on  the 
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south  and.  for  the  most  of  the  year,  frozen 
sees  on  the  north.  Russia  has  always  hank- 
ered after  outlets  to  the  sea.  which  have 
been  mostly  denied  her  With  the  advent 
of  air  power,  the  Soviet  Union  was  content 
for  a  while  to  think  that  navy  was  an  out- 
moded form  of  national  requirement.  But  this 
was  a  mistaken  view  which  has  been  given 
up  since  and  for  the  first  time  In  its  long 
history  Russia  has  a  navy  capable  of  reaching 
out  to  the  lands  beyond  the  open  seas  of 
the  world  Its  psychological  effect  on  Soviet 
thinking  cannot  be  overestimated. 

NEW    IMAGE 

The  practical  result  of  this  breakthrough 
for  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  to  enable  it  to 
project  Its  power  Image  in  a  new  form.  The 
visit  of  a  Soviet  naval  squadron  to  India, 
Pakistan,  Iraq  and  Iran  In  recent  weeks  is 
a  demonstration  of  this.  But  apart  from  such 
gestures,  the  more  concrete  benefit  of  this 
newly  acquired  strength  has  been  felt  in 
Vietnam  and  West  Asia. 

It  is  due  mainly  to  this  naval  power  that 
Moscow  has  been  able  to  maintain  the  supply 
of  war  materials  to  Hanoi  and  thus  overcome 
the  tremendous  obstacles  put  in  the  way  by 
China.  It  is  also  knowledge  of  this  aspect 
of  the  Soviet  power  which  has  prevented 
America  from  attempting  a  blockade  of  North 
Vietnamese  ports. 

In  West  Asia,  the  UAR  is  the  most  direct 
beneficiary  of  Soviet  naval  presence  in  its 
ports,  which  acts  as  a  deterrent  to  Israel. 
There  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Soviet 
Navy  win  not  only  continue  to  provide  sup- 
port to  the  UAR  but  also  obstruct  American 
naval  movements  by  Its  very  presence.  It  is 
inconceivable,  (or  instance,  that  the  Ameri- 
cans can  now  land  their  marines  in  any  coun- 
try of  the  region  with  such  swiftness  and 
rapidity  as  they  did  in  Lebanon  about  a  dec- 
ade ago. 

CHALLENGE 

A  French  naval  expert  in  the  19th  cen- 
tury, defining  the  purpose  of  naval  power, 
wrote.  "Naval  strategy  has  for  its  end  to 
found,  support  and  increase,  as  well  in  peace 
as  in  war.  the  sea  power  of  a  country."  By  this 
definition,  the  Russians  are  following  the 
correct  naval  strategy,  and  its  advantages  to 
them  are  already  apparent. 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  aspect  of  the 
Soviet  naval  breakthrough — its  challenge  to 
the  West.  It  has  been  a  commonplace  to  ob- 
serve for  decades  that  the  real  Western  Power 
was  based  on  Its  naval  supremacy.  Through- 
out the  19th  century,  the  British  fought 
to  maintain  their  naval  supremacy  because 
it  enabled  them  to  maintain  their  empire  and 
prosperous  trade. 

After  the  First  World  War.  the  American 
naval  power  supplanted  the  British.  But  its 
only  effect  was  to  transfer  the  centre  of  power 
from  Europe  to  America.  As  far  as  the  rest  of 
the  world  was  concerned,  it  made  little  dif- 
ference. The  seas  remained  for  all  practical 
purposes,  a  vast  Western  lake.  The  Western 
Powers  could  and  did  employ  their  naval 
power  with  impunity  to  Impose  their  own 
political  views  on  dissenting  States  and.  if 
necessary,  to  force  them  to  change  their 
Governments. 

The  spirit  in  which  Palmerston  used  to 
dispatch  warships  with  such  aplomb  in  the 
19th  century  was  no  different  in  substance 
to  the  spirit  In  which  the  United  States 
landed  its  marines  in  various  countries  dur- 
ing the  period  following  the  Second  World 
War. 

Such  action  was  based  on  the  .secure 
knowledge  that  it  could  not  be  challenged. 
The  American  Navy  was  also  keeping  up 
constant  patrolling  of  the  world  and  in  the 
Mediterranean  the  Sixth  Fleet  and  perma- 
nent bases  to  make  Its  presence  felt. 

The  arrival  of  the  Soviet  Navy  means  that 
for  the  first  time  since  Vasco  da  Gama.  West- 
ern Naval  supremacy  is  faced  with  a  serious 
challenge.  This  uncomfortable  feeling  is  be- 
hind such  of  the  attention  being  given  to 
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the  Soviet  Navy.  It  has  also  brought  in  re- 
sponses of  a  nature  which  can  be  best  de- 
scribed as  a  hangover  of  the  Cold  War.  such 
as  the  British  decision  to  make  greater  con- 
tribution of  ships  to  the  NATO  command  in 
the  Mediterranean.  This  In  return  is  irritat- 
ing the  Russians  who  consider  that  unnec- 
essary adverse  conclusions  are  being  drawn 
about  their  intentions. 

Therefore.  It  is  necessary  to  take  a  more 
objective  view  of  the  situation,  and  to  con- 
sider what  the  Russians  themselves  seek  by 
demonstrating  their  naval  power,  to  begin 
with.  In  the  Mediterranean  which  touches 
17  independent  States.  In  any  case,  prelim- 
inary diplomatic  salvos  have  already  been 
fired  to  determine  what  happens  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

The   Rise   or   Soviet   Seapower— II 
(By  Dev  Murarka) 

What  do  the  Russians  seek?  As  long  ago 
as  April,  1967  the  Soviet  leader,  Mr.  Brezli- 
nev,  gave  a  clear  indication  of  the  Soviet  ou'- 
look.  SpealUng  at  the  Karlovy  Vary  confer- 
ence of  the  European  Communist  Parties, 
he  said,  "There  is  no  Justification  whatev.r 
for  the  constant  presence  of  the  U.S.  fleet 
In  waters  washing  the  shores  of  Southern 
Europe.  One  would  like  to  ask:  What  are  the 
grounds,  twenty  years  after  the  end  of  the 
Second  World  War.  for  the  U.S.  Sixth  Fleet 
to  cruise  the  Mediterranean  and  to  use  mili- 
tary bases,  ports  and  supply  bases  in  a  num- 
ber of  Mediterranean  countries?  This  poses 
a  serious  threat  to  the  independence  of  iill 
coastal  countries.  The  time  has  come  to 
demand  the  complete  withdrawal  of  the  U.S. 
Sixth   Fleet   from   the   Mediterranean." 

NATO    decision 

In  other  words,  the  Russians  are  ncv 
prepared  to  bargain  with  t^  Americans  t.. 
eliminate  or  at  least  to  reduce- to  a  minimum 
the  presence  of  the  U.S.  Sixth  Fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean.  While  the  matter  was  not 
taken  up  in  the  wake  of  the  West  Asian  crisis. 
it  was  not  forgotten. 

In  December,  1967,  the  Ministerial  Council 
of  NATO,  meeting  In  Brussels,  passed  a  res'  - 
lutlon  to  take  the  "necessary  measures"  o 
parry  the  "Soviet  threat."  as  reflected  in  the 
"penetration  of  the  Soviet  fleet  Into  the  Med- 
iterranean region."  This  has  led  a  Tugoslnv 
commentator  to  ask:  "Whom  were  the  US. 
and  NATO  parrying  for  a  full  two  decades 
when  there  was  no  Soviet  fleet  in  the  Medi- 
terranean?" 

In  fact,  as  a  Mediterranean  country. 
Yugoslavia  is  deeply  interested  in  the  Issue 
and  taking  a  leading  part  in  mobilizing: 
opinion  against  the  presence  of  the  U.S.  Fleet 
in  the  region.  In  two  conferences  attended  by 
16  progressive  movements  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean region,  including  some  of  the  Com- 
munist Parties,  held  in  Rome  in  January  and 
April,  this  year,  and  speclflcally  summoned 
to  discuss  the  Mediterranean  question, 
was  decided  to  seek  withdrawal  of  the 
Americans  from  the  Mediterranean.  There 
were  some  differences  of  approach  but  there 
was  unanimity  on  preventing  the  Mediter- 
ranean from  continuing  as  an  American  base. 

WORLD    STRATEGY 

Although  no  Immediate  results  can  be 
expected  from  "all  these  moves.  In  the  lonu 
run  there  can  be  only  two  consequences 
Either  the  Americans  and  the  NATO  Power 
will  have  to  be  resigned  to  the  Soviet  pres- 
ence, or  they  will  have  to  agree  to  simulta- 
neous withdrawal  of  the  American  and  Sovie' 
fleets.  Whichever  way  the  solution  Eces.  :'. 
will  "oe  a  conspicuous  triumph  of  Soviet  nav;U 
diplomacy. 

There  still  remains  the  third  a^-js-t  '^' 
the  matter,  the  effect  of  Sortet  nav!  power 
on  world  strategy  and  othrr  countries.  Some 
of  the  short-term  effects,  on  the  V.etnan. 
war  and  on  West  Asia,  have  been  Indicated 
earlier  in  this  article.  The  long-term  cfTsc 
will  be  to  e&tabllsh  a  parity  betwoen  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  In  naval 
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power  and  thus  provide  a  counterpoint  to 
uninhibited  American  power  on  sea.  For  the 
non-naval  Powers  it  means  that  both  super- 
Powers  will  cancel  each  other  out,  so  far  as 
the  naval  power  goes. 

There  will,  however,  be  a  profounder 
revolution  In  world  military  strategy  since 
by  deciding  to  expand  their  navy  the  Rus- 
sians have  taken  a  fundamental  decision  to 
create  strategic  mobility.  In  any  future  crisis 
the  Soviet  Union  will  not  remain  as  muscle- 
bound  as  in  the  past. 

This  means  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  being 
transformed  Into  a  super-Power,  with  a 
capacity  to  deploy  its  strength  to  places  of 
ite  own  choice,  whenever  it  wants  to.  Also, 
for  technical  and  financial  reasons.  It  Is 
apparent  that  the  Soviet  naval  strategy  is 
on  defensive  lines  and  is  not  as  yet  concerned 
with  creating  an  offensive  capacity  which 
will  need  combined  sea-air  power  of  high 
quality.  The  Russians  are  not  developing  it 
at  the  moment.  For  instance,  there  are  no 
signs  that  the  Russians  are  building  aircraft 
carriers,  and  only  two  old  ships  are  being 
converted  into  helicopter  carriers. 

As  for  the  Soviet  Union  being  a  regional 
power,  neither  the  voyage  of  the  Soviet  ships 
to  the  Indian  Ocean  ports  nor  its  growing 
interest  in  South-East  Asia  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica will  support  this  formulation.  Moreover, 
in  West  Asia.  In  spite  of  the  American  victory 
through  Israel  during  last  year's  conflict,  in 
retrospect  It  has  become  clear  that  it  is  the 
iovlet  Union  which  has  gained  most  politi- 
cally, and  its  influence  can  now  be  felt  di- 
rectly In  Mediterranean  ports  like  Alexandria. 

SELF-SCmCIENT 
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It  not  only  makes  the  naval  squadrons 
self-sufficient  but  it  saves  them  from  being 
dependent  on  other  countries.  The  Russians. 
iif  all  people,  know  how  unreliable  foreign 
bases  are  in  the  long  run.  considering  that 
ihey  themselves  have  waged  a  not  wholly 
unsuccessful  campaign  American  bases 
..round  their  frontiers. 

What  is  of  greater  Interest  from  the  Indian 
.  iewpolnt  is  the  effect  Soviet  naval  strength 
may  have  on  South-East  Asia,  A  study  of 
soviet  policy  towards  that  region  will  easily 
-■eveal  that  UU  now  Soviet  Interest  in  the  area 
has  been  a  fluctuating  one.  There  were  many 
reasons  for  it  but  one  consideration  was 
that  the  Russians  had  no  effective  means  of 
reaching  the  area. 

The  emergence  of  the  Soviet  Navy  has 
changed  this.  It  Is  not  accidental  that  for 
the  first  time  the  Russians  are  now  engaged 
in  systematic  improvement  of  relations  with 
all  the  countries  of  South-East  Asia,  and  not 
only  with  a  few  selected  countries.  The  de- 
velopment of  their  relations  with  Malaysia, 
establishment  of  diplomatic  relations  with 
Singapore  and  other  activities  suggest  that 
they  are  now  confident  of  being  able  to 
make  their  presence  felt  there  in  the  event 
of  a  crisis. 

For  India  it  may  well  mean  that  she  will  be 
.'^lmulUneously  relieved  of  the  pressures  of 
the  American  fleet  In  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
the  threat  of  Chinese  naval  expansion  in 
future.  It  is  a  very  long-term  development, 
but  worth  remembering  for  pursuing  any 
naval  strategy  of  her  own. 

On  the  western  flank  of  India,  too.  the 
.Soviet  Navy's  appearance  will  have  incalcu- 
lable effect  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  Already,  the 
Russians  have  made  it  plain  that  after  the 
British  withdrawal  from  the  area,  they  do 
not  want  American  Navy  to  take  it  over.  In 
this  they  are  supported  by  many  countries 
of  the  region,  notably  Iran. 

It  is  now  a  symbol  of  their  natural  power 
status,  and  not  an  imperial  occupation.  The 
strangled  cries  of  Lord  Curzon's  ghost  are  lost 
in  the  festivities  which  follow  the  arrival  of 
the  Soviet  ships  in  the  region,  and  if  symbols 
have  any  meaning.  It  means  that  the  Rus- 
sians are  at  last  taking  their  due  place  as 
Asia's  powerful  neighbours.  A  revolution,  in 
deed. 


HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  2,  1968 
Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  soon  it  will  be 
July  4  and  the  annual  editorial  debate  on 
patriotism  will  be  with  us. 

Today  we  get  so  many  conflicting  views 
that  some  are  embarrassed  to  use  the 
word.  Many  jump  on  certain  churchmen 
for  helping  kill  off  patriotism.  I  think  to- 
day we  are  inclined  to  mistake  the  dis- 
proportionately loud  voice  of  the  radical 
for  the  voice  of  the  people. 

I  want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  this  well  documented  sermon  by 
the  Reverend  J.  T.  Bagby,  of  St.  Martin's 
Episcopal  Church  in  Houston,  Tex.  It 
makes  a  lot  of  sense : 

PATRIOTISM 

(By  the  Reverend  J  T  Bagby) 
Patriotism  Is  defined  as  "the  love  for  and 
devotion  to  one's  country".  With  many  peo- 
ple within  our  country  patriotism  seems  to 
have  a  bad  reputation  today.  There  are  those 
who  argue  patriotism  is  out-of-date,  some- 
thing to  be  played  down  or  pushed  aside. 
There  are  those  who  cannot  display  love  for 
and  devotion  to  our  country  because  they 
place  their  personal  minds  and  wills  above 
this  or  that  policy  of  our  government.  Shall 
we  play  down  patriotism? 


I.   THE   BIBLE  AND   PATRIOTISM 

Pure  and  passionate  patriotism  is  por- 
trayed by  an  exiled  psalmist  of  Israelite  In 
Babylon.  Hear  the  longings  of  a  patriot  for 
the  land  he  loved. 

"By  the  rivers  of  Babylon,  there  we  sat  down, 
yea   we  wept,  when  we   remembered 
Zion. 
We  hanged  our  harps  upon  the  willows  in 
the  midst  thereof. 

How    shall    we    sing    the    Lord's    song    in    a 
strange  land? 

If  I  do  not  remember  thee,  let  my  tongue 
cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth:  if  I 
prefer  not  Jerusalem  above  my  chief 
Joy."  (Psalm  137:  1,2,4.6) 


Jesus  declared  that  the  person  who  receives 
the  privileges  of  government  has  a  responsi- 
bility to  fulfill  to  that  government.  "Render 
therefore  to  Caesar  the  things  that  are 
Caesar's,  and  to  God  the  things  that  are 
God's."  (Matthew  22:21) 

St.  Paul  was  a  patriotic  Roman  citizen  and 
proud  of  it.  In  his  classic  comments  in 
Romans  13:1-7,  he  points  out  the  relation  of 
the  Christian  to  the  state. 

There  has  always  been  a  strain  in  Christian 
thought  which  needs  little  provocation  to 
repudiate  the  authority  of  the  temporal  rulers 
and  claim  that  Christians  owe  their  sole 
aJleglance  to  Christ. 

There  may  be  a  time  when  a  Christian 
must  state  that  it  is  his  duty  to  serve  God 
rather  than  the  state,  but  normally  It  is  the 
Christian's  responsibility  to  the  state  to  ac- 
cept his  obligations  and  conscientiously  to 
discharge  them.  Since  It  is  the  danger  of 
failing  at  the  latter  point  which  causes  St. 
Paul  concern,  It  Is  with  this  that  he  Is  ex- 
clusively preoccupied.  As  an  example:  13:1 — 
"Let  everv  person  be  subject  to  the  govern- 
ing authorities."  "Let  every  man"— the  em- 
phasis is  clear.  No  one  can  claim  that  spe- 
cial privilege  gives  him  exemption  from  civil 
obedience,  nor  can  he  Insist  that  special  in- 
sight puts  him  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
state's  demands.  In  short,  do  not  plead  a  re- 
ligious right  m  order  to  evade  your  duties  as 
citizens.  Are  you  more  concerned  with  im- 
munity than  responsibility? 


If  any  man  does  not  have  love  for  and 
devotion  to  his  country,  he  cannot  build  his 
case  on  the  Bible. 

11.  OUR  FOUNDING  FATHERS  AND  PATRIOTISM 

The  founders  of  our  nation  were  Blble- 
readlng.  praying,  churchgolng.  Ood-honor- 
Ing  men  and  women. 

The  very  foundation  on  which  this  nation 
was  built  was  the  underlying  faith  In  the 
overruling  Providence  of  God. 

Religion  permeated  every  facet  of  life  dur- 
ing the  early  years  of  this  nation's  forma- 
tion. 

(1)  Religion  was  part  of  home  life.  Bible 
reading  and  family  prayer  was  a  way  of  life 
m  nearly  every  home. 

(2)  Bible  reading  and  prayer  were  taught 
in  our  schools. 

(3)  The  early  colleges  were  Church  schools, 
and  many  of  the  college  presidents  were 
clergymen. 

(4)  The  legislative  bodies  of  the  colonies 
opened  their  sessions  with  prayer,  and  in 
some  instances,  with  a  sermon. 

(5)  A  number  of  clergymen  served  in  the 
early  Congresses 

(6)  Many  sermons  of  early  Colonial  days 
were  published,  and  for  many  people  it  was 
their  only  source  of  information. 

Belief  in  God  permeates  two  great  docu- 
ments given  to  us  by  ovir  forefathers. 

Hear  the  words  of  the  Mayflower  Compact: 
"In  ye  name  of  God.  Amen.  ...  by  ye  grace 
of  God  ...  for  ye  glorle  of  God.  and  advance- 
mente  of  ye  Christian  faith  .  .  do  by  these 
presents  solemnly  &  mutualy  in  ye  presence 
of  God  .  .  ." 

Hear  the  words  of  The  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence: 'We  hold  these  truths  to  be 
self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal, 
that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  unalienable  Rights  ....  And  for  the 
support  of  this  Declaration,  with  a  firm  re- 
liance on  the  protection  of  divine  Providence, 
we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our  Lives, 
our  Fortunes,  and  our  sacred  Honor.'" 

Blessed  Lord,  who  hast  given  us  the  May- 
flower Compact  and  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence for  our  heritage;  Grant  that  we 
may  in  such  wise  hear  them.  read.  mark, 
learn,  and  inwardly  digest  them,  that  we  may 
embrace,  and  ever  hold  fast,  the  blessed  faith 
in  the  overruling  Providence  of  God. 

Incidentally,  two-thirds  of  those  who  drew 
up  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  two- 
thirds  of  those  who  signed  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  were  Episcopalians. 
George  Washington  was  a  communicant  and 
vestryman.  Francis  Scott  Key,  author  of  the 
"Star-Spangled  Banner",  was  an  Episcopa- 
lian. 

Let  me  repeat,  the  foundation  on  which 
the  nation  was  built  was  an  underlying  faith 
in  God.  The  founders  were  Bible-reading, 
praying,  Church-going,  God-honoring  men 
and  women.  Before  you  become  negative  and 
critical  about  the  state  and  spirit  of  patriot- 
ism within  our  nation,  check  your  own  atti- 
tudes and  actions  with  those  of  our  founding 
fathers. 

Your  patriotism  and  my  patrlotLsm  are  of 
little  value  unless  they  are  based  on  a  faith 
in  God. 

Irving  Berlin  wrote  a  beautiful  prayer: 
"God  bless  America,  land  that  I  love!"  This 
IS  a  land  that  I  love!  And  I  don't  care  who 
knows  it!  But  there  Is  a  greater  prayer  each 
patriot  should  pray:  "I  love  Thee,  O  God!  I 
praise  Thee.  O  God!  May  we  always  prove 
ourselves  a  people  mindful  of  thy  favour  and 
glad  to  do  thv  virlll  ....  fill  our  hearts  with 
thankfulness  ....  suffer  not  our  trust  in 
thee  to  fail!" 

If  we  can  help  other  people  to  immerse 
themselves  in  the  great  heritage  which  is 
ours,  we  shall  lead  them  in  a  renaissance  of 
patriotism. 

in.   THE  ROLE  OF  A  PATRIOT  TODAY 

It  is  easy  to  criticize  our  nation.  Let  us  re- 
member there  are  no  perfect  governments, 
and  there  will  be  none  because  people— like 
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yoii  and  me — are  not  perfect.  So.  we  c*nnot 
wait  for  a  perfect  order  with  perfect  people 
to  begin  to  partlclp-ite  as  good  patrlota.  Let 
us  consider  what  we  can  do  as  good  patriots. 
Here  are  some  suggestions: 

1.  Make  vour  home  a  stronghold  of  re- 
ligion The  New  Testament  speaks  at  least 
four  times  about  the  Church  which  meets 
in  houses  i  Rom  ins  16  5;  I  Corinthians 
16  19  Colosslans  4:15;  Philemon  2.)  Before 
you  become  critical  of  the  elimination  of 
prayers  In  public  schools,  leglshuive  as- 
semblies and  public  functions:  make  certain 
that  Bible  reading  and  f.imlly  prayer  Is  a 
w.iy  of  life  in  your  home  Until  and  unless 
your  family  life  Is  based  on  f  ilth  In  Ood.  you 
hive  not  met  the  nrst  prerequisite  of  an 
American  pitrlot. 

2  Be  as  concerned  with  the  religion  of 
young  people,  especially  your  own  children,  as 
you  are  with  their  education  Most  Americans 
do  not  know  that  this  twentieth  century  is 
experiencing  something  that  h.is  never  be- 
fore existed  In  any  country.  In  any  age. 
among  any  people,  or  In  any  culture  That 
something  Is  education  without  religion  The 
only  two  countries  which  have  it  now  are 
Russia  and  the  United  Suites.  Never  before 
in  the  hl-itory  of  the  world  h.is  a  country  at- 
temptetf  'education  without  religion.  It  U 
easy  to  understand  why  Russia  has  educa- 
tion without  religion,  but  it  Is  impossible  to 
understand  why  Americans  can  lUow  our 
le.iders  to  Impose  the  same  philosophy  on  us 
How  dangerous  becomes  ihe  educated  per- 
son who  believes  that  God  does  not  exl.-it. 
that  man  Is  not  the  child  of  God  and  the 
brother  of  every  other  man.  that  the  uni- 
verse was  not  created  by  God.  and  that  this 
world  is  not  controlled  by  His  moral  laws. 
Education  without  religion  will  lead  to 
anarchy,  terrorism,  license,  tyranny.  despot- 
Ism  and  nllillism.  Until  and  unless  you  are 
as  concerned  with  the  religion  of  our  young 
people  as  you  are  with  their  education,  you 
have  not  met  a  prime  prerequisite  of  an 
American  patriot. 

3  Elect  the  best  men  as  our  leaders.  It 
m-itters  little  to  me  to  what  political  party 
a  leader  m:.y  be  related,  but  It  matters  a 
lot  how  related  a  leader  is  to  God.  Re- 
ligion and  politics  should  mix.  God  save  us 
from  the  politician  without  religion.  We 
should  elect  leaders  who  will  attempt  to 
do  the  will  of  God.  Men  in  public  office 
should  think  of  their  responsibilities  as  a 
special  "realm  of  grace". 

We  should  elect  only  those  men  who  know 
and  agree  with  St.  Paul  that  there  is  no 
authority  except  frofi^God  '  (Romans  13:11 » 
Let  us  remember  the  words  of  the  Book 
of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  ";  Hear  therefore. 
O  ye  kings,  and  understand:  learn,  ye  that  be 
Judges  of  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Give  ear.  ye 
that  rule  tte  people,  and  glory  in  the  multi- 
tude of  nations.  For  power  is  given  you  of  the 
Lord,  and  sovereignty  from  the  Highest,  who 
shall  try  your  works,  and  search  out  your 
counsels."  (Wisdom  of  Solomon  6:1-3) 

Elect  as  our  leaders  those  men  who  acc?pt 
no  authority  except  from  God. 

4.  Hold  to  the  truth  stated  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  "that  all  men  are  cre- 
ated equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  unalienable  Rights". 
Treat  each  individual  person  as  a  child  ot 
the  Heavenly  Father,  as  a  person  of  Inflniie 
value  for  whom  Christ  died  on  the  Cros.'.. 
'For  ye  all  are  the  children  of  God  by  faith  in 
Christ  Jesus."   {Oalatlans  3:26) 

There  can  be  no  realization  of  a  sense  ot 
brotherhood  in  our  country  until  and  unless 
we  build  it  on  a  belief  and  practice  of  the 
Fatherhood  of  God.  Heed  the  teachings  of 
both  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
the  Bible  as  to  how  to  live  with  all  men  as 
patriots  and  as  Christians. 

5.  Carrv  out  the  American  Creed,  which 
says:  "I  therefore  believe  it  is  my  duty  to  my 
country  to  love  it.  to  support  Its  Constitu- 
tion, to  obey  its  laws,  to  respect  its  flag,  and 
to  defend  it  against  all  enemies." 

"Blessed  is  the  nation  whose  God  is  the 
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Lord,  the  people  whom  he  has  chosen  as  his 
heritage!"  (Psalm  33:12) 

Lord  God  of  HoeU.  be  with  us  yet 
1*81  we  forget,  lest  we  forget!" 

Kipling's  "The  Recessional." 
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DAVID  MOFPATT  McCONNELL 


HON.  TOM  S.  GETTYS 

or   SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  2.  1968 

Mr.  GETTYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  old 
friend  of  mine,  the  Honorable  David 
Moflatt  McConnell.  a  native  of  Chester 
CoiuUy,  S.C.  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, has  been  recognized  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  a  man  with  great  ability  and 
extremely  suitable  temperament  to  con- 
tribute his  talents  to  the  cause  of  world 
peace.  Mr.  McConnell  as  been  appointed 
by  the  President  as  Special  Adviser  on 
the  U.S.  Delegation  to  the  45th  Session 
of  the  United  Nations  Economic  and 
Social  Council,  which  convenes  in  Ge- 
neva. Switzerland,  and  occasionally  sits 
in  New  York.  Mr.  McConnell  has  been 
appointed  to  serve  with  the  rank  and 
appointment  of  Ambassador  of  the 
United  States  and  I  compliment  the 
President  upon  his  discernment  and  wis- 
dom in  entrusting  these  important  duties 
to  my  esteemed  friend. 

Mr  McCormell  was  formerly  Special 
Counsel  to  the  US.  Commissioner  pf  In- 
ternal Revenue,  and  was  a  counsel  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  Committee  on  Government 
Reorganization,  and  an  Administrative 
Assistant  to  U.S.  Seiiator  James  P. 
Byrnes  of  South  Carolina,  who  was  later 
Secretary  of  State.  He  has  served  for  the 
past  2  years  as  a  member  of  the  North 
Carolina  Tax  Study  Commission. 

He  has  a  broad  background  in  inter- 
national affairs.  He  .ser\ed  as  provost 
marshal  and  protocol  officer  with  the  Na- 
tionalist Chinese  Army  under  Gen. 
Joseph  W  Stilwell  in  China.  Burma,  and 
India.  He  was  chairman  of  the  interna- 
tional conference  at  Ramgarh.  Bihar 
Province.  India,  in  1942.  which  confer- 
ence prepared  Treaties  of  Military  Com- 
mand and  Criminal  Jurisdiction  of  Forces 
for  China.  Burma,  and  India,  for  which 
he  was  awarded  the  U.S.  Legion  of  Merit 
and  awarded  the  Order  of  the  Cloud  and 
Banner  by  Chianci  Kai-.shek. 

Served  as  Acting  Chief.  Legislative 
Branch.  War  Department  General  Staff 
G -1  under  Gtn.  George  C.  Marshall,  and 
ended  his  war  services  as  a  colonel.  Gen- 
eral Starr  Corps  at  the  age  of  32.  staiting 
as  a  lieutenant  in  the  infantry.  He  was  a 
codraltsman  of  the  Declaration  of 
Nurembeig  and  the  Post-War  Treaty 
with  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines. 

He  assisted  in  the  drafting  of  tax  con- 
ventions with  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark 
and  the  Republic  of  Colombia. 

Active  in  civic  and  political  affairs,  he 
served  as  chairman  of  the  North  Carohna 
State  Board  of  Elections;  served  as  a 
delegate  to  many  Democratic  National 
Conventions  and  was  a  member  of  the 
nine-man  executive  committee  which 
foi-mulated  the  Democratic  Platform  of 
1964.  He  personally  drafted  the  civil 
rights  plank  in  this  platform. 
Member  of  State  Department  Mission 


to  West  Germany  to  celebrate  the  20lh 
anniversary  of  the  Marshall  Plan  and  the 
Declai-ation  of  Nuremberg.  1964. 

Liaison  Official  for  War  Department 
General  Staff  with  UNRRA  and  UNICEF 
in  1944-46. 

He  was  awarded  the  Legion  of  Merit 
and  Oak  Leaf  Cluster  for  outstandiii:i 
.ser\1ces  on  the  U.S.  General  Staff. 

Member  of  the  bar  of  North  Carolinit 
South  Carolina,  District  of  Columb  a 
and  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  and  Tiix 
Section,  American  Bar  Association.  He 
is  active  in  co'porate  affairs  as  general 
counsel.  Belk  Stores,  and  a  director  of 
the  Bank  of  Charlotte.  He  received  hi.s 
B.S.  Summa  Ciun  Laude.  Davidson  Col- 
leg".  N.C.  and  was  a  inemljer  of  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  and  Kappa  Alpha  Order.  iW 
was  Rumrill  Award  Scholar  at  Harvard 
Graduate  Business  School:  Ll.B.  L1.M  m 
Federal  Taxation.  Georgetown  Univt;- 
sity.  and  has  received  his  doctorate  ki 
law  from  Georgetown  University. 

We  in  North  and  South  Carolina  are 
honored  by  this  wise  appointment  of  the 
President  and  know  that  his  trust  in 
David  McConnell  will  be  fulfilled  in  hi^h 
measure  in  the  councils  of  the  United 
Nations. 


COMMENT  ON  SIGNING  OP  NUCLEAR 
NONPROLIPERATION    TREATY 


HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  2.  196S 
Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
I  witnessed  two  hopeful  signs  for  a  world 
free  from  the  constant  threat  of  nuclear 
destruction. 

The  signing  of  the  nuclear  nonprolif- 
eration  treaty  signals  both  a  beginniu? 
and  an  end:  the  beginning  of  quiet  co:.- 
trol  of  spreading  destruction  and  the  er.d 
of  years  of  intense  negotiations  amo:.? 
the  nations  of  the  world.  President  John- 
son deserves  this  country's  highest  prai.=e 
for  he  took  this  particular  treaty,  and  is 
acceptance,  as  a  very  personal  task.  His 
success  is  our  success.  We  have  made  a 
long  stride  towards  bringing  the  world 
one  more  step  back  from  the  brink  i 
nuclear  holocaust. 

The  signing  of  the  nuclear  nonprolii- 
eration  treaty  also  gives  me  special  pride 
for  I  have  been  privileged  to  serve  for  tl.e 
last  4  years  as  a  congressional  adviser 
to  the  Geneva  peace  talks,  as  a  mein- 
ber  of  the  U.S.  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament team,  and  I  have  had  the 
unique  opportunity  of  participating  .a 
and  observing  the  critical  and  delicaie 
maneuvers  and  discussions  that  ied  ;o 
this  historic  treaty.  Standing  today  at 
the  White  House  gave  me  concrete  ev.- 
dence  of  the  security  that  can  come  wit  a 
peace  and  stability. 

The  other  hopeful  sign  is  the  ai> 
noimcement  by  President  Johnson  that, 
4'2  years  after  his  first  proposal,  tlie 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  ha\e 
now  agreed  to  hold  talks  aimed  at  limit- 
ing the  vast  strategic  weapons  systeir.s 
that  both  of  our  countries  either  possess 
now  or  plan  for  the  future.  I  hope  that 
these  talks  will  be  fniitful  for  the  only 
end  that  escalation  of  these  weapons  <-i 
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terror  can  have  is  the  total  and  complete 
obliteration  of  the  human  race. 

Mr  Speaker,  in  1961,  I  introduced  the 
original  legislation  establishing  the  U.S. 
'Vi-ms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 
The  subsequent  passage  of  that  bill 
marked  the  beginning  of  this  Nation's 
active  pursuit  of  stability  in  the  world 
thiough  a  policy  of  encouraging  dis- 
armament, rather  than  arms;  encourag- 
ing rational  judgment,  rather  than  rash 
mdgment;  encouraging  peace,  rather 
than  war.  At  that  time,  and  today.  I  agree 
•vith  President  Kennedy's  statement  that. 

Peace  in  this  world  is  the  work  of  all 
nations." 


A  CAREFUL  AND  INFORMED  LOOK 
AT  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  2,  1968 
Mr    BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
we  are  all  aware,  the  security  of  the  State 
.)f  Israel  is  not  all  that  is  at  stake  in  the 
Middle  East.  Our  adversaries'  long-range 
Koals  undoubtedly  include  the  domina- 
tion of  the  entire  region  and  60  percent 
of  the  world's  oil  resources.  Ultimately,  it 
involves  the  neutralization  of  Europe  and 
possibly  the  fate  of  Africa  and  even  the 
future  of  South  America.  All  of  this  is 
illustrated  and  documented  in  a  most 
extraordinarily   eloquent   manner  in   a 
.speech  delivered  by  our  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  the  Honorable  Gerald  R. 
Ford,  before  the  Jewish  Mens  Club  at 
East  Rockaway,  N.Y.  I  commend  Repre- 
sentative Ford's  remarks  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues: 

An  Address  by  Representative  Gerald  R 
Ford.  Republican  of  Michigan.  Before 
THE  Jewish  Men's  Cub  at  East  Rockaway, 
NY. 

Tonight  I  would  like  to  share  with  you 
:,ome  of  my  thoughts  on  developments  in 
ihe  Middle  Eait. 

While  our  Government  has  been  preoc- 
cupied with  events  in  the  Far  East,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  turned  the  massive  set- 
Dack  of  last  June's  Six-Day  War  into  a  vic- 
tory in  terms  of  regional  penetration. 

The  .Administration  has  dewloped  no  de- 
:initlve  policy  to  ineet  the  problems  of  this 
region  There"  has  been  talk  of  "five  points", 
und  EO  forth,  but  mainly  we  have  drifted. 
Tonight  There  i.s  talk  of  United  Nations 
sponsored  peace  talks.  But  the  details  are 
(iDECure.  I  feel  that  the  State  of  Israel  would 
i^e  well-acivised  to  retain  territories  pres- 
entlv  occupied  and  not  budge  until  such 
time  as  uopropriate  mutual  arrangements 
:ire  made  in  facc-oo-face  talks  agreeable  to 
both  sides.  Previous  experiences  with  the 
United  Nations  would  indicate  the  need  for 
caution. 

The  nuctuationa  of  United  States  policy 
are  such  that  I  frankly  have  been  unable 
to  determine  just  what  our  wavering  policy 
Is.  I  think  it  is  a  non-policy.  It  is  so  lacking 
m  realitv  that  il  Is  like  an  Arabian  desert 
mirage  The  harder  one  looks  at  It.  the  less 
<ine  sees. 

In  terms  of  United  States  policy,  we  are 
looking  at  a  vacuum  in  the  Middle  East — 
.1  very  dangerous  vacuum.  The  power  and 
influence  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  nowing 
into  it. 

Yet  President  Johnson  did  not  even  men- 
'lon  in  his  recent  State  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage that  a  new  power  structure,  very  haz- 


ardous lo  freedom,  had  developed  during 
the  last  year  in  the  Middle  East  and  Medi- 
terranean. He  did  not  call  attention  to  the 
dramatic  and  aggressive  Russian  moves  in 
that  region. 

But  the  President  vised  tnany  words  to  ex- 
plain and  justify  his  position  on  Vietnam.  He 
has  said  many  times  that  we  are  In  Vietnam 
to  draw  a  line  against  Communist  aggression. 
I  cannot  understand  how  we  are  keeping 
faith  with  our  brave  men  in  Vietnam,  who 
are  holding  the  line,  when  we  are  so  mysteri- 
ously silent  about  the  end  run  the  Russians 
are  taking  through  the  Middle  East  and  into 
the  Mediterranean! 

The  Soviet  Union  sought  to  exploit  Ameri- 
can preoccupation  in  Vietnam  last  Spring  by 
Instigating  and  aiding  the  Arab  move  against 
Israel.  Yet  an  authorized  spokesman  for  the 
Johnson  Administration  announced,  when 
the  outcome  wa."?  In  doubt,  that  we  were 
"neutral  in  thought,  word  and   deed". 

Tlie  heait-warming  six-day  victory 
achieved  by  Israel  was  the  only  reassuring 
triumph  of  free  men  against  Communism 
and  aggression  in  a  long  time  But  I  have  yet 
to  hear  our  President  publicly  voice  gratifica- 
tion that  Israel,  a  free  nation,  has  defeated 
aggression. 

The  Russians,  of  course,  are  using  the  radi- 
cal Arab  regimes  by  proxy  just  as  the  Nazi 
used  Spain  in  the  I930's— to  test  their  new 
weapons.  And.  more  important,  to  test  the 
will  of  the  democracies. 

Let  us  recall  that  the  first  time  in  history 
a  -surface-to-surface  missile  was  used  to  sink 
a  ship  It  v/as  a  Soviet  "Styx"  missile.  Tne  vic- 
tim was  an  Israeli  destroyer. 

The  Soviet  navy  was  operating  in  the  area 
where  an  Israeli  submarine  mysteriously  dis- 
appeared, suddenly  and  without  trace,  only 
u  few  weeks  ago. 

The  Russians  have  embarked  on  a  danger- 
ous game  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Middle 
East  They  are  playing  for  high  stakes. 
Britain  has  withdrawn  from  commitments 
East  of  Suez.  France  has  deserted  NATO.  The 
Kremlin  is  using  the  Arabs  to  turn  the  Medi- 
terranean into  a  Russian  lake. 

Last  year  there  were  a  scant  half-dozen 
Russian"  naval  ships  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Now  there  are  about  50,  almost  on  a  par  with 
the  U.S.  Sixth  Fleet. 

The  Russians  are  moving  to  outflank 
NATO's  land-based  defenses.  In  the  north, 
the  Russians  made  the  Baltic  a  virtual  Red 
Sea.  Their  warships  in  the  Baltic  now  out- 
number NATO  forces  5  to  1. 

A  massive  Soviet  naval  program  is  under 
way.  The  Johnson  Administration  is  failing 
to  keep  pace.  We  Just  heard  a  warning  from 
the  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  that  the  United  States  might 
be  "unable  to  counter  the  rapidly  increasing 
Soviet  submarine  threat"  unless  the  Admin- 
istration changes  Its  policies  on  construction 
of  nuclear  submarines.  Admiral  Hyman 
Rickover  has  long  been  making  this  very 
point. 

Indeed,  the  Russians  already  have  55  nu- 
clear submarines  to  our  75  while  possessing 
305  conventional  submarines  to  our  80. 

There  are  also  the  questions  of  deficien- 
cies in  Administration  planning  to  meet  the 
new  Mach  3  Soviet  jet  interceptor  which 
flies  over  1800  miles  per  hour. 

And  now  we  hear  that  the  Russians  are 
rapidly  closing  the  mi.ssile  gap  with  a  mobile 
ICBM." 

Russia  has  the  world's  fastest  growing 
merchant  fleet.  Its  tonnage  will  surpass  our 
own  bv  the  early  1970's.  Sixty  percent  of 
U.S.  naval  warships  are  25  years  old  or  older. 
The  Russian  navy  is  sleek  and  modern. 

The  new  challenge  of  Russian  seapower 
and  penetration  of  the  Mediterranean  may 
haunt  us  long  after  we  finish  with  Ho  Chi 
Minh.  soviet  ships  and  submarines  boldly 
shadow  every  unit  of  the  Sixth  Fleet.  Now  we 
learn  that  the  Russian  navy  is  shadowing 
even  Israeli  merchant  vessels. 

The  Russians  have  built  two  aircraft  car- 


riers, the  "Moscow"  and  "Leningrad",  simi- 
lar to  our  Iwo  Jima-type  carriers  used  off 
Vietnam.  The  Soviet  aim  Is  to  use  such 
vessels  for  amphibious  support  In  areas  like 
the  Middle  East. 

We  know  that  Russia  is  moving  a  newly 
formed  marine  landing  force,  called  the 
"black  berets."  into  the  Mediterranean.  They 
are  aboard  special  landing  craft  that  carry 
amphibious  tanks. 

Meanwhile,  Arab  terrorists  are  talking  of 
themselves  as  the  'Viet  Cong  of  the  Middle 
East."  The  Israelis  could  be  hit  along  the 
cease-fire  lines  by  terrorists  who  retreat  be- 
hind a  privileged  sanctuary  if  the  Russians 
moved  in  their  aircraft  carriers  and  amphi- 
bious forces  as  a  screen  to  defend  Arab 
territory. 

The  soviet  Union  has  made  it  very  clear 
tliat  she  actually  supports  the  most  militant 
Arabs  The  Red  Navy  is  operating  out  of  the 
ports  of  Alexandria  and  Port  .Said  in  Egypt: 
Latakia  in  Syria;  and  perhaps  soon  from 
Yemen  and  Aden  on  the  Red  Sea.  menacing 
the  Indian  Ocean:  and  from  Mers-el-Kebir 
in  Algeria,  within  range  of  Gibraltar. 

Is  all  this  build-up  solely  to  eradicate 
Israel?  The  objectives  are  lar  greater  It  is 
the  dominance  of  the  entire  region  and  60 
per  cent  of  world's  oil  resources.  It  is  the 
neutralization  of  Europe.  It  Is  the  fate  of 
Africa.  It  Is  even  the  future  of  South 
.\merlca. 

Already  we  see  Russian  gains.  Three  mem- 
l>ers  of  "the  Central  Treaty  Organization- 
Turkey.  Iran,  and  Pakistan-  are  piirsulng 
closer  "relations  with  Morcow.  The  Turks  ure 
building  stronger  economic  ties  with  Russia. 
Iran  and  Pakistan,  which  received  much  aid 
from  the  U.S.  taxpayer,  are  buying  Ru.s?l.in 
arms    India  is  buying  Soviet  submarines 

The  Russians  have  resuppliod  the  Arabs 
with  even  more  modern  weapons  than  those 
lost  in  the  war  Ixst  June  .Soviet  military 
officers  are  to  be  found  advising  at  every 
echelon  of  command  in  the  Egyptian  armed 
forres  Russian  heavy  bombers,  manned  by 
Soviet  Air  Force  crews,  have  flown  from  Egyp- 
tian air  bases. 

The  Chinese  Communist  radio  broadcast 
from  Peking  in  Arabic  on  February  18  that 
Arab  terrorists  were  inspired  by  the  Viet 
Cong.  A  spokesman  for  the  Arab  terrorl.-t 
group  stated  in  Damascus  that  "our  battles 
in  the  occupied  territory  enjoy  increasing 
support  from  the  Arab  masses  there.  We 
have  thoroughly  understood  Chairman  Mao's 
teachings  about  the  relations  between  the 
popular  army  and  the  people,  which  are  sim- 
ilar to  the  relations  between  the  fish  and 
the  water." 

A  few  days  later,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Egyptian  National  As.sembly.  Anwar  Sadat, 
Nassers  right-hand  man.  cabled  North  Viet- 
nam and  North  Korea  of  Arab  support  in 
the  struggle  against  ;  ggresslcn'  and  ex- 
pressed solidarity  in  the  struggle  against 
the  raciits." 

Mr  Sadat  was  in  Washington  Last  year  as 
a  guest  of  the  Administration.  The  Arab 
press  and  radio  also  voiced  hope  that  such 
per.sons  as  H.  Rap  Brown  and  Stokely  Carml- 
chael  provide  American  cities  with  a  "Viet 
Cong"  summer. 

The  official  radio  of  Jordan  broadcast  a 
defense  of  Soviet  naval  operations  in  the 
region.  The  Jordanians  said  this  was  merely 
a  move  to  defend  the  Arabs  against  Israel. 
What  was  President  Johnson's  response  to 
all  this?  The  Administration  announced  that 
tanks,  artillery,  and  even  F-104  Starflghter 
supersonic  jets  were  being  provided  to  Jor- 
dan. The  Jordanian  armed  forces  are  stUl 
linked  with  a  unified  Arab  high  command 
advised  by  Russian  generals.  The  Arab  ter- 
rorists, known  as  the  "El  Fatah",  operate 
from  Jordanian  territory  frequently  with  the 
as.sistance  of  the  Jordanian  army. 

On  the  very  day  that  the  announcement 
of  arms  for  Joidah  was  published  in  Wash- 
ington, the  terrorist  attacks  from  Jordan 
reached   such  intensity   that  Israeli   armed 
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forces  were  forced  to  bomb  baaes  of  aggres- 
sion on  the  eMt  bank  of  the  river  that  serves 
as  the  cease-flre  line. 

The  Arab  terrorists  are  already  using  Rus- 
sian and  Chinese  machine-guns  and  mines 
of  types  used  in  Vietnam.  Now  they  will  have 
heavy  weapons — financed  no  doubt,  by  our 
taxpayers. 

The  Administration  malnUlned  that  sup- 
plying arms  to  Jordan  was  necessary  to 
maintain  the  throne  of  King  Hussein.  If  he 
goes  they  say.  the  extremists  might  come 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  extremlsU  are  al- 
ready there  ,  , . 
The  least  that  the  Administration  could 
have  asked  from  Jordan  In  exchange  for  the 
arms  is  that  she  make  peace  with  Israel. 
That  seems  a  reasonable  enough  condition. 
There  Is  also  the  very  real  danger  that  arms 
shipped  to  the  shaky  Hussein  regime  may 
end  up  in  other  thanks.  It  Is  like  sending  our 
F-104's  "to  whom  It  may  concern  " 

If  the  Soviet  military  experts  need  any 
of  these  arms  for  testing,  to  perfect  meth- 
ods for  destroying  our  forces  in  Vietnam, 
they  need  only  apply  to  their  Arab  friends. 
I  must  note  that  President  Johnson,  while 
he  has  authorized  supersonic  Jet  lighters  for 
the  Arab*  has  agreed  only  to  sell  some  sub- 
sonic Etoughis  Skyhawks  to  Israel  The  trans- 
action with  Isr.iel  w.is  signed  two  years  ago. 
The  planes  are.  for  the  greatest  part,  as  yet 
undelivered  They  are  allowed  to  trickle  out. 
one  by  one  It  will  be  1969  before  Israel  gets 
all  of  them. 

Israel  meanwhile  noted  the  Soviet  escala- 
tion in  the  region  against  a  backgrout.d  of 
French  cancellation  of  all  supersonic  jets 
ordered  by  the  Israelis. 

An  application  was  made  by  Israel  to  buy 
50  supersonic  Phantom  Jets  from  the  United 
States  to  meet  current  needs  because  oi  the 
new  situation.  President  Johnson  has  de- 
ferred action  It  has  been  hinted  that  the 
planes  may  be  sold  next  Autumn,  at  the  time 
of  the  election. 

Those  Phantom  Jets  should  be  on  their  way 
now.  Thev  are  vital  to  Israels  deterrent 
capacity  it  takes  time  to  train  pilots,  tech- 
nicians, and  mechanics  for  such  sophisticated 
equipment. 

Can  Israels  friends  really  believe  t.ie 
Johnson  .\dmlnistrations  promises' 

The  1964  clank  on  the  Middle  E.ist  :n  the 
Democratic  Platform  solemnly  promised  to 
guard  -against  the  dangers  of  a  military  im- 
balance resulting  from  Soviet  arms  ship- 
ments" Is  the  Administration  doing  this  by 
shipping  U  3.  arnas  to  some  Arabs  to  balance 
the  Russi.m  arms  received  by  other  Arabs — 
with  all  the  guns  pointing  against  Israel' 

Let  me  pause  here  to  ask:  Where  Is  our 
national  self-respect'  The  Egyptians  have 
burned  down  our  consulates,  spit  on  the 
American  flag,  abused  US  citizens,  severed 
diplomatic  relations,  lied  about  our  role  in 
the  six-day  war.  collaborated  with  the  Com- 
munists, pr.iised  North  Korea  for  seizing  the 
Pueblo  congratulated  the  Viet  Cong  for  the 
Tet  olTe;;sive — and  yet  the  Administration 
still  insists  that  we  buy  Egyptian  cotton. 

Are  we  to  impose  a  travel  tax  on  Americans 
visiting,  for  instance,  in  Israel— but  permit 
dollars  to  go  to  Egvpt  to  support  the  Russian 
munitions  industry'' 

I  have  heard  reports  in  Washington  that 
the  Administration  is  e.nger  to  resume  rela- 
tions with  Egypt  in  hopes  of  wooing  Nasser 
by  resuming  aid  to  his  government. 

We  would  do  much  better  to  spend  such 
sums  for  the  strengthening  of  the  Sixth 
Fleet. 

If  It  is  desirable  to  draw  a  line  In  Vietnam, 
why  permit  the  Arab  "Viet  Cong"  to  ram- 
page across  the  cease-flre  lines  in  the  Middle 
East? 

Why  Is  President  Johnson  still  training  25 
Arab  pilots,  from  Jordan,  at  U.S.  alrbases  In 
Texas?  It  Is  Ironic  that  while  Prime  Minister 
Bshkol  of  Israel  was  a  guest  at  the  LBJ 
Ranch.  Arab  pilots  were  flying  over  his  head 
in  Star-flghter  Jets. 

Let  us  now  leave  the  Middle  East  to  discuss 
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a  related  and  timely  issue  involving  the  So- 
viet Union. 

The  conscience  of  the  world  was  not 
aroused  until  too  late  when  Nazi  genocide 
liquidated  over  six  million  Jewish  people  in 
Europe.  Today  we  And  a  cruel  Irony.  Some 
of  the  survivors  of  Nazism,  those  who  reside 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  And  themselves  again 
subjected  to  discriminatory  treatment  be- 
cause of  their  religious  faith 

The  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  has 
embarked  on  a  subtle  campaign  of  cultural 
genocide,  to  destroy  the  Jews  as  a  people  and 
Judaism  as  a  religion.  I  have  heard  that  there 
are  only  four  rabbis,  all  very  elderly  men. 
left  in  the  entire  Soviet  Union  which  has  a 
Jewish  population  of  over  three  million  This 
Is  because  Soviet  authorities  have  liquidated 
Jewish  education,  religious  schools,  semi- 
naries, and  so  forth,  to  the  extent  that  no 
new  rabbis  or  religious  teachers  are  being 
trained. 

Jews  in  Russia  are  denied  even  the  meager 
religious  facilities  permitted  non-Jewish 
minority  groups  Pressures  against  the  Jew- 
ish people  have  been  intenslfled  following 
the  defeat  by  Israel  of  the  Russian-backed 
Arab  aggression.  When  the  USSR  severed 
diplomatic  relations  with  Israel  last  June,  all 
exit  visas  for  Jews  were  abruptly  cancelled. 

It  should  be  a  matter  of  deep  concern  to  all 
humanity  that  the  Russians  are  scapegoat- 
ing  the  Jews— in  effect,  holding  those  Inno- 
cent people  hostages  for  the  behavior  of  the 
State  of  Israel. 

A  wave  of  propaganda,  reminiscent  of  the 
Nazi  era  of  cruel  caricatures,  has  flooded  the 
state-controlled  Soviet  press. 

A  number  of  the  young  Russian  writers  re- 
cently sent  to  Jail  for  publishing  Ideas  chal- 
lenging the  totalitarian  concept  were  Jewish. 
Some  of  Americas  most  eminent  citizens 
are  persons  of  JewUh  faith  who  still  have 
relatives  in  Russia.  There  Is  a  terrible 
anguUh  in  realizing  that  another  genera- 
tion of  oppression  and  systematic  cultural 
genocide  may  flnally  liquidate  the  once- 
flourlshlng  Russian  Jewish  community. 

At  times  in  the  past,  once  when  Taft  was 
president  and  even  as  far  back  as  the  presi- 
dency of  General  U.S.  Grant,  the  United 
States  Government  used  its  Influence  to 
ameliorate  anU-JewUh  pressures  abroad.  Our 
Government  has  expressed  Itself  on  the  racial 
policies  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  and 
Rhodesia.  I  do  not  understand  why  more 
cannot  be  done  in  Washington  to  let  the 
rulers  of  the  Soviet  Union  know  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  cares  about 
what  happens  to  the  Russians  of  Jewish 
faith. 

Some  say  that  it  Is  all  too  easy  for  an  op- 
position political  party  to  oppose  policies  of 
the  Administration.  In  this  Instance  I  want 
verv  sincerely  to  propose  a  policy  to  help 
Russian  Jews.  No  such  policy  exists  in  the 
Johnson  Administration! 

I  believe  that  Riistia  is  responsive,  within 
certain  limits,  to  the  pressure  of  world  public 
opinion.  I  believe  there  ,»re  things  that  the 
Kremlin  wants  from  the  United  States.  Last 
vear  the  Russians  were  very  eager  for  the 
agreement  to  permit  the  Soviet  airline.  Aero- 
flot.  to  have  landing  rights  at  Kennedy  Air- 
port. An  agreement  was  made  to  exchange 
landing  right*.  The  Russians  remain  ex- 
tremely iuixlous  to  expand  East-West  trade. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  come  to 
take  afnrmative  action  to  dramatize  to  the 
Russians  that  we  mean  business  on  the  issue 
of  their  treatment  of  minorities  When  the 
next  measure  comes  before  the  Congress  In- 
volving East-West  trade  or  a  similar  appro- 
priate bin.  I  Will  advocate  an  amendment.  I 
hope  with  bi-partisan  support,  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Soviet  Union 
should  display  concern  for  American  opinion 
in  Soviet  policies  affecting  the  Jews 

Our  Federal  la*s  now  require  that  all 
business  concerns  trading  with  the  Govern- 
ment treat  employees  on  a  non-discrlmma- 
torv  basis.  I  do  not  see  why  we  cannot  make 
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such  a  request  of  the  foreign  nations  which 
we  trade,  with  special  reference  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  notorious  antl -religious  poUc.e.s 
of  the  Soviet  Union  might  be  ameliorated  if 
the  Kremlin  comes  to  realize  that  such  bias 
is  simply  bad  business  in  terms  of  world 
trade  and  commerce 

I  am  confident  that  a  Republican  Congress 
would  eruict  such  an  amendment. 

It  would  keep  the  faith  with  the  six  mil- 
lion Jews  who  died  during  World  War  II.  We 
grieve  that  some  of  those  brutal  murders 
could  have  been  averted  by  more  atflrmathe 
action  by  free  people  of  other  lands  at  that 
time. 
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HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  uxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  2.  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  issues 
such  as  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  the 
consular  treaty,  the  nonproliferatiou 
treaty,  and  missilrj-  restriction  measure. ■; 
cannot  be  fully  assessed  without  a  Ann 
and  working  background  of  Soviet  Ru.<;- 
sian  cold  war  tactics.  The  subject  matters 
may  be  different,  but  the  objectives  of 
net  advantage  to  Moscow's  aggressive, 
imperialist  designs  and  of  strategic  tim- 
ing for  the  long  run  are  no  different  from 
the  cold  war  calculations  of  Russia's  past 
czars  who  plodded  to  create  an  empire 
over  the  cour.se  of  500  years.  The  tech- 
nological items  are,  of  course,  different, 
but  the  framework  of  diplomatic  gesture 
and  deceptive  advantage  is  by  nature  the 
same.  To  \-iew  these  calculated  maneu- 
vers as  sincere  steps  toward  world  peace, 
justice,  and  freedom  is  the  acme  of 
naivete,  and.  unfortunately,  for  obviou.> 
political  and  intellectual  reasons  such 
naivete  is  being  shown  by  some  of  our 
leaders  today.  The  heavy  price  of  thi,> 
repeated  behavior  is  characteristically 
paid  in  the  future. 

Perspective,  sober  insight,  and  pene- 
trating logic  are  always  necessary  to 
evaluate  sensibly  the  character  of  these 
insti-umental.  diplomatic  steps.  Such  req- 
uisites are  amply  provided  in  the  current 
work.  The  Vulnerable  Russians.'  Au- 
thored by  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky  of 
Georgetown  University,  this  popular 
book  furnishes  the  necessary  background 
for  the  avoidance  of  this  piecemeal 
naivete  and  the  generation  of  numerous 
illusions  concerning  imperio-colonialist 
Moscow's  peaceful  gestures.  The  con- 
tents of  the  book  themselves  are  based  on 
extensive  documentation  and  supportinu 
works. 

The  work  is  now  available  at  the 
Georgetown  University  Bookstore,  While 
Gravenor,  Georgetown  University.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  However,  some  bibliographi- 
cal excerpts  from  the  book  will  give  the 
reader  an  indication  of  the  sources  sup- 
porting this  novel  work. 
The  excerpts  follow : 
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H.R.    17735 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  2.  1968 

Mr.    EILBERG.    Mr.   Speaker,   as   we 
work  long  and  arduous  hours  toward  ad- 


journment, I  fear  we  may  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  act  on  a  matter  on  which 
the  American  people  have  demanded  im- 
mediate and  decisive  action— effective 
gun  control. 

The  Judiciary  Committee,  of  which  I 
have  the  honor  of  being  a  member,  took 
decisive  action  last  week  in  reporting  out 
H.R.  17735  by  the  vote  of  29  to  6.  But 
now  I  have  fears  that  this  measure  will 
languish  in  the  Rules  Committee  until 
the  90th  Congress  passes  Into  history. 

To  avoid  this  possibility,  I  have  todav 
written  to  the  distinguished  chairman  oi 
the  House  Committee  on  Rules,  ureiii'; 
expeditious  action  on  this  gun  control 
legislation.  The  letter  follows: 

Congress  op  the   United   States, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.C..  July  2.  1968 
Hon.  William  M.  Colmir. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  As  a  member  of  tli." 
Judiciary  Committee,  as  a  Congressman  aiui 
as  a  concerned  human  being  may  I  add  niv 
voice  to  those  who  already  doubtlessly  hav.- 
urged  you  to  use  your  good  offices  In  grantiiik; 
an  immediate  rule  on  pending  gun  contr.  ! 
legislation.  H.R.  17735. 

By  Its  action  last  week,  with  a  29  to  6  vote, 
the  Judiciary  Committee  reported  out  this 
legislation.  Clearly,  it  is  the  will  of  th-» 
majority  that  action  be  taken  in  this  spherp 
of  legislation  and  taken  in  this  session  of  the 
Congress. 

I  believe  it  is  likewise  the  will  of  the 
majority  of  the  Hou?e  that  this  action  .s 
needed  now.  Those  who  oppose  it  shouia 
and  would  have  ample  time  and  opportunlu 
to  make  their  stands  known  and  heard  on  the 
House  floor. 

I  think  you  will  agree  that  as  leaders  it  is 
Incumbent  upon  us  to  lead.  As  representa- 
tives, it  Is  Incumbent  upon  us  to  execute  the 
win  of  our  constituents.  The  orerwhelmlns 
quantity  of  my  mall  from  my  constituents 
leaves  no  room  for  doubt  on  where  the  people 
stand. 

Trusting  you  will  take  the  required  action 
to   bring   this    legislation   before   the   Hou-j 
for  consideration.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Joshua  Eii.bebg. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  is  necessai\^ 
to  bring  this  measure  on  the  floor  .so  thai 
the  House  cannot  only  exercise  its  right, 
but  also  that  we  can  dispel  some  of  the 
rumors  and  fallacies  which  seem  wide- 
spread concerning  this  measure. 

One  of  the  best  analyses  I  have  seen. 
one  which  seeks  to  separate  fact  from 
fancy,  was  executed  by  my  old  colleague- 
Representative  Herbert  Fineman,  minoi  - 
ity  leader  of  the  Pennsylvania  House  of 
Representatives,  in  preparations  of  :i 
strong  State  law  on  gun  control. 

In  order  that  my  colleagues  may  share 
in  the  astute  research  and  presentation 
of  Representative  Fineman,  I  would  like 
to  offer  some  excerpts  from  this  study 
for  insertion  in  the  Congressional  Rei  - 
ORD  at  this  time.  First.  I  will  list  the  posi- 
tion taken  on  various  phases  of  gun  con- 
trol legislation  by  the  National  Rifle 
Association  and  its  partisans,  followed  by 
a  logical  refutation  of  these  positions: 

1.  Weapon  control  legislation  is  uncon- 
stitutional. It  violates  the  "right  to  keep  and 
bear  arms"  from  the  second  amendment, 
which  states,  "A  well  regulated  mlllta  beint 
necessary  to  the  security  of  a  free  stnte.  tli- 
right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms 
shall  not  be  infringed." 
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Answer.  Consistently  the  Federal  and 
State  courts  have  interpreted  this 
amendment  to  mean  that  the  States  may 
maintain  organized  and  regulated 
militia.  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has 
never  overturned  any  local.  State,  or  Fed- 
eral law  regulating  firearms,  except  for 
part  of  the  1934  Federal  law.  which  it 
faulted  on  grounds  of  the  fifth  amend- 
ment. 

In  a  1939  case,  the  United  States 
against  Miller,  the  Supreme  Court  held 
that  the  second  amendment  applies  only 
to  those  arms  which  have  a  "reasonable 
lelationship  to  the  preservation  or  effi- 
ciency of  a  well-regulated  militia." 

2.  Guns  don't  kill  people;  people  kill  peo- 
ple. If  you  are  going  to  regulate  guns,  why 
not  regulate  knives,  hammers,  ball  bats, 
pokers,  etc. 

Answer.  More  than  half  of  all  the 
murders  committed  in  this  country  are 
perpetrated  by  firearms.  While  all  other 
mstruments  which  have  been  used  in 
homicides  have  legitimate  purposes,  fire- 
arms have  the  sole  purpose  of  destruc- 
tion—be it  a  target,  a  clay  pigeon,  an 
animal,  or  a  human  being. 

True,  in  our  modem  society,  auto- 
mobiles kill  many:  but  automobiles  are 
not  designed  to  destroy;  we  regtilate 
automobiles;  and  we  are  constantly  and 
consistently  seeking  to  cut  traffic  deaths. 

3.  Harsh  penalties  are  the  answer  to  crimes 
lommltted  with  firearms.  Since  people  kill 
and  wound  people,  then  the  action  should 
be  against  people  and  not  against  weapons. 

Answer.  Most  experienced  criminol- 
ogists disagree  with  this  conclusion.  The 
most  probable  effect,  they  say,  would  be 
the  tendency  of  the  armed  criminal  to 
kill  rather  than  let  a  witness  to  his  crime 
testify  against  him. 

4.  Gun  control  laws  would  disarm  law- 
.'ibidlng  citizens  but  not  criminals. 

Answer.  Effective  gim  control  laws,  as 
presently  proposed,  will  neither  disarm 
law-abiding  citizens  nor  will  they  pre- 
vent entirely  hardened  criminals  from 
obtaining  firearms. 

What  these  proposed  laws  do  seek 
i.s  to  prevent  arms  from  going  to  the  in- 
sane, the  drunk,  the  drug  addict  or  the 
youngster  without  parental  consent.  It 
would  make  it  difficult  but  not  impossible 
for  the  criminal  to  get  firearms. 

Further,  the  sorting  out  of  "law-abid- 
ing citizens"  and  "criminals"  is  no  easy 
task;  FBI  figures  show  that  82  percent 
of  all  murders  are  committed  within  the 
family  or  among  acquaintances— gener- 
ally by  people  who,  until  the  time  of  the 
murder,  were  "law-abiding." 

5.  Most  guns  used  by  criminals  are  stolen 
unyhow. 

Answer.  Statistics  submitted  to  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  those  developed  by  a  number 
of  States  would  tend  to  believe  this 
position. 

In  1965,  a  study  made  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Department  of  Public  Safety 
.showed  that  only  six  guns  of  4,500  re- 
covered from  criminals  in  that  State  dur- 
ing the  previous  8  years  were  stolen. 

It  also  showed  the  trend  was  for  crim- 
inals in  Massachusetts,  which  has 
stronger  gun  control  laws,  to  purchase 
their  weapons  in  nearby  States  with  less 
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.stringent  legislation.  Of  the  total  of  4,500 
weapons.  87  percent  had  been  purchased 
legally  in  Maine,  Vermont,  and  New 
Hampshire. 

Newark.  N.J.,  police  reported  tliat  80 
percent  of  the  guns  confiscated  from 
criminals  in  that  city  had  been  pur- 
chased legally  outside  of  New  Jersey. 

6.  Even  if  firearms  should  be  restricted 
from  crlinlnals.  the  general  availability  of 
firearms  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  vol- 
ume of  crime. 

The  National  Rifle  Association  relies 
on  an  argument  made  by  Prof.  Marvin  E. 
Wolfgang,  professor  of  sociology  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  book 
"Patterns  in  Criminal  Homicide,"  when 
he  stated  that  he  thought  that  few  hom- 
icides would  be  avoided  if  guns  were  not 
immediately  present. 

However,  Wolfgang  has  since  repudi- 
ated this  argument.  In  1964,  he  said: 

I  iim  one  of  those  persons  who  believe  that 
violence  and  instruments  of  violence  breed 
violence.  Legislation  which  makes  more  re- 
strictive the  manufacturing,  sale  and  dis- 
tribution and  licensing  of  firearms  Is,  I  think 
desirable  in  any  form.  If  pursued  to  the 
wall,  I  would  probably  support  the  Japanese 
ruling  that  no  one  except  a  police  officer 
should  be  allowed  to  possess  or  carry  a  pistol. 

The  NRA  also  relies  upon  the  FBI  an- 
nual Unifoi-m  Crime  Reports,  which  does 
not  list  the  availability  of  guns  among 
the  factors  continuing  to  the  crime  rate. 

However.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  director  of 
the  FBI,  has  stated  time  and  time  again, 
in  various  manners,  that  this  is  an  im- 
portant factor.  Samples  of  Hoover's  posi- 
tion include: 

"The  easy  accessibility  of  flrearms  and  the 
lethal  nature  of  the  gun  are  clearly  apparent 
in  these  miuder  figures." 

"Those  who  claim  that  the  availability 
of  firearms  is  not  a  factor  in  murders  in 
this  country  are  not  facing  reality." 

"A  review  of  the  motives  for  murder  sug- 
gests that  a  readily  accessible  gun  enables 
the  perpetrator  to  kill  on  impulse." 

"The  spotlight  of  public  attention  should 
be  focused  on  the  easy  accessibility  of  flre- 
arms and  its  influences  on  willful  killings." 

7.  The  gun  law  would  be  used  to  disarm 
the  populace  for  a  Communist  takeover;  the 
flies  would  be  turned  over  to  foreign  powers, 
etc. 
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lequired  a  permit  for  handguns.  95  ijer- 
ceiit  of  those  who  purchased  handgims 
by  mail  did  not  have  permits. 

A  similar  check  in  the  D  .strict  of  Co- 
lumbia dLscloscd  that  25  percent  of  all 
buyers  of  mail-order  guns  had  criminal 
records  and  in  some  areas  with  high 
crime  rates,  this  figuie  rose  lo  80  percent. 

10.  Tlie  gun  control  proposals  would  place 
harsh,  unre.isoiiable  restrictions  on  law- 
abiding  citizens. 

Answer.  Inconvenience  would  be  mini- 
mal. For  hunters  and  .sportsmen,  all  they 
would  have  to  do  is  list  their  guns  on 
hunting  license  applications. 

11.  Tlie  general  public  is  against  gun  con- 
trol bills. 

Answer.  While  the  NatioTial  Rifle  As- 
sociation claims  to  represent  14  million 
licensed  hunters.  4  or  5  million  gun  club 
members  and  about  a  million  gun  collec- 
tors. 63  percent  of  its  annual  income  of 
$5  million  comes  from  dues  paid  by  850.- 
000  members  and  26  percent  comes  from 
arms  and  sporting  equipment  manufac- 
turers who  buy  advertising  in  the  Ameri- 
can Rifleman. 

In  contrast,  the  most  recent  national 
public  opinion  polls  show  that  75  percent 
of  the  American  iieople  favor  weapons 
control  legislation. 
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Answer.  The  proposed  law  disarms  no 
responsible  citizen.  Further,  under  pres- 
ent conditions,  the  best  possible  source 
of  lists  of  gun  owners  is  the  files  of  the 
National  Rifle  Association. 

8  Police  would  have  unrestricted  power 
to  grant  or  withhold  the  right  to  own  guns. 

Answer.  No  guns  would  be  taken  away 
from  any  qualified  citizen  who  wants  a 
gun  for  any  lawful  purpose.  The  pro- 
posals seek  to  deny  guns  for  only  specif- 
ically outlined  reasons — such  as  convic- 
tion of  crimes,  drug  or  alcoholic  addic- 
tion, and  so  forth.  Full  appeal  rights  are 
presei-ved. 

9.  Mall  order  purchase  of  guns  is  not  a 
significant  factor  In  crime. 

Answer.  The  staff  of  Nicholas  deB. 
Katzenbach.  when  he  was  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, found  that  of  the  slightly  more  than 
4,000  guns  shipped  by  two  mail-order 
firms  in  Los  Angeles  to  buyers  in  Chi- 
cago, one-quarter  went  to  persons  with 
criminal  records.  Although  Chicago  law 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  GURNEY 

OF   FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  2,  1968 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  set  a  stiff, 
mandatory  Federal  penalty  for  the  use 
or  possession  of  firearms  during  the  com- 
mission of  major  crimes  of  violence:  rob- 
bery, assault,  murder,  rape,  burglary, 
kidnaping,  or  homicide.  The  penalty 
would  be  10  years  imprisonment  of  first 
offense,  and  25  years  on  the  second  or 
subsequent  offenses. 

According  to  the  Attorney  General 
6,500  murders,  43,000  aggravated  as- 
saults, and  60,000  robberies  are  com- 
mitted each  year  with  firearms.  Crime 
.statistics  show  that  the  bulk  of  these 
crimes  are  being  committed  by  profes- 
sional criminals — repeat  offenders.  This 
bill  would  strike  hard  at  the  115,000  har- 
dened offenders  who  use  flrearms  in  a 
continuing  career  of  crime.  It  would 
strike  hard  at  lax  prosecution,  the  soft 
sentencing,  the  loose  parole  boards  who 
repeatedly  turn  loose  those  who  con- 
tinue preying  on  our  society. 

I  believe  that  the  best  way  to  check 
and  turn  back  the  rising  tide  of  crime  in 
our  Nation  is  to  crack  down  hard  on 
the  criminal.  Swift,  mandatory  sentences 
swiftly  meted  out  to  the  guilty  are  the 
best  deterrent  to  crime  known  to  man. 
I  certainly  support  efforts  in  Congress 
to  tighten  the  laws  and  regulate  the  sale 
of  flrearms  to  juveniles,  narcotics  ad- 
dicts, and  mental  incompetents.  How- 
ever, we  sho'ild  be  careful  not  to  pass 
rigid  firearms  legislation  that  ignores 
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the  criminal  and.  Instead,  makes  It  more 
difficult  for  law-abiding  citizens  to  buy, 
sell.  own.  use.  or  service  firearms. 

The  heart  of  our  national  firearms 
problem  Is  the  criminal.  The  problem  Is 
caused  by  those  who  use  a  gun  to  rob, 
rape,  or  murder  as  they  prey  on  the 
innocent.  It  Is  here  that  the  Congress 
should  seek  the  solution.  With  our  crime 
rate  Increasing  at  eight  times  the  rate 
of  growth  of  our  population,  our  citizens 
have  every  right  to  expect  swift  action 
from  the  Congress. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Conatitution?  It  Is  a  crucial  question  these 
days,  and  those  who  aapire  to  high  public 
office  had  better  have  some  answers. 


July  2,  1968 


CRIME  APPEASEMENT 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or    TKNN  ESSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  2,  1968 

Mr.  QIinXEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have 
often  stated,  creating  false  images  can 
only  lead  to  frustration  and  violence. 

We  cannot  afford  to  continue  to  mis- 
lead the  people  of  this  country,  nor  can 
we  continue  to  tolerate  mob  action. 

In  an  editorial  in  the  Knoxvllle  News- 
Sentinel  on  Sunday.  June  30.  1968.  it  was 
pointed  out  that  political  appeasement  of 
c.ime  and  riots  does  not  make  minority 
ri!?hts  any  more  secure.  The  editorial  was 
appropriately  headed  "Crime  Appease- 
ment"—and  I  pass  it  along  to  the  readers 
of  the  Record: 

CmlME    APrCASEMENT 

III  .1  Washington  address  last  week,  the  new 
president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States.  WiUlam  M.  Blount  offered 
an  appraisal  of  the  nations  crime  and  riot 
problem  well  worth  thinking  about. 

His  th?me  was  that  'mob  action  as  a 
tolerated  Instrument  for  political,  social  and 
economic  change  "  is  self-defeating,  because 
It  simply  leads  to  anarchy,  which  frustrates 
progress. 

•Human  rights."  he  said,  "cannot  exist 
In  a  chaotic  society." 

Of  course  not 

Political  appeasement  of  crime  and  riots 
does  not  m.ike  minority  rights  any  more 
secure.  It  does  not  improve  the  moral  lone 
of  the  country,  purge  prejudice,  or  produce 
more  brotherly  love  among  the  races.  On  the 
contrary. 

•Riots  are  not  started  by  innocent  by- 
standers or  children."'  Blount  correctly  as- 
serted "They  are  started  by  lawless  hoodlums 
and  the  disruptiva  elements  of  our  society. 
If  we  have  a  policy  of  letting  the  arsonists 
burn  and  the  looters  steal,  then  you  can  be 
certain  that,  seeing  this  example,  the  sur- 
rounding community  will  Join  In." 

The  Washington  riots  of  early  April 
Illustrated  this  point. 

Prompt  and  i^rm  police  action  in  Washing- 
ton last  week,  when  incdents  broke  out  after 
the  Piior  People's  shuntytown  was  closed 
down,  forestalled  real  trouble  and  proved 
the  point. 

In  Blount's  opinion,  one  of  the  basic  causes 
of  riots  has  been  the  careless  promises  oX 
politicians,  promises  they  knew  couldn't  be 
fuiniled.  •because  when  these  hopes  are 
bashed  on  the  rocks  of  reality  frustration 
sets  in  and  the  extremist  takes  over  '• 

This,  he  said,  'is  a  callous  and  tragic  way 
to  treat  innocent  people  who  deserve  better." 

If  Government  cannot  derend  the  popula- 
tion against  pillage  masquerading  as  pro- 
test." as  Blount  called  it.  how  can  it  defend 
the  other  human  rights  guaranteed  by  the 


ARMY    TIMES    AND    GENERAL 
SOSNKOWSKI 


HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKl 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA^nVES 
Tuesday.  July  2.  1968 

Mr.  O'KONSKl.  Mr.  Siieaker.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  article  from 
the  Polish  Daily  of  April  3.  1968: 
[Prom  the  Polish  Dally  iDzlennIk  Polskl) 
London.  No.  81.  April  3.  1908] 

Army  Times  and  General  Sosnkowski 
(By  Waclaw  Jedrzejewlczi 

Among  Poles  in  the  United  States,  prob- 
ably only  a  few  are  familiar  with  the  Ameri- 
can weekly  "Army  Times" — most  likely  Just 
those  who  have  served  in  the  army.  It  is  a 
large  magazine,  numbering  some  sixty  pages 
published  In  newsprint  In  three  editions:  the 
American  In  Washington.  European  In  Frank- 
furt and  the  Par  Eastern  in  Tokyo.  The  edi- 
tors stress  that  "this  paper  Is  not  an  official 
publication  of  the  U.S.  Army.'  but  neverthe- 
less the  periodical  contains  a  full  list  of 
military  casualties  in  Vietnam,  all  military 
promotions,  nominations,  transfers,  decora- 
tions and  communiques.  We  would  not  be 
wrong  In  calling  the  weekly  "Army  Times" 
a  semi-official  organ  of  the  Pentagon,  in- 
tended primarily  for  the  military. 

Besides  the  magazine,  the  Army  Times 
Publishing  Company  also  puts  out  books 
dealing  with  war,  intelligence,  etc.  They  are 
prepared  by  anonymous  ""editors  of  the  Army 
Times. ••  It  Is  among  these  publications  that 
there  appeared  last  year  a  150-page  book  en- 
titled "Heroes  of  the  Resistance."  It  con- 
tains ten  short  sketches  on  the  resistance 
movement  during  the  Second  World  War.  in 
Prance  ( a  chapter  entitled  '"Agent  Christine" 
describes  the  activities  of  Krystyna  Glzycka- 
Skarbeki.  In  Germany,  the  Baltic.  Yugo- 
slavia. Italy  and.  what  Interests  us  most. 
Poland. 

The  .monymous  •"eUitor^"  devotes  to  the 
Polish  underground  army  i  "Poland  fights 
back")  17  pages  of  print,  one  photograph  md 
one  small  map  of  the  Warsaw  Uprising.  With 
regard  to  the  Information  provided,  the 
compilation  Is  a  rather  weak,  chaotic  and 
clumsily  written  condensation,  which  gives 
no  synthesis  of  the  underground  struggle  in 
Poland  which  lasted  for  five  years.  The  mat- 
ter of  K.it;  n  is  presented  most  unclearly. 
although  It  Is  dpmonst.-ated  that  the  Polish 
officers  were  murderej  by  the  Bolsheviks;  it 
would  seem  rrom  the  text  that  the  Warsaw 
up.'islng  erupted  i:i  the  summer  of  1943  (In- 
stead of  19441  and  there  are  more  inaccu- 
racies of  this  kiiid.  .•\mong  the  Polish  names 
mentioned,  there  is  the  glaring  oversight  of 
the  name  of  General  Stefan  Rowecki  iGrot). 
Supreme  Commander  oi  the  Union  of  Armed 
Resistance  and  Ji  the  Home  Army  during  the 
long  and  so  dliBcult  years  of  1939-43  Tiiere 
is  no  nieuticn  of  his  urrett  .md  execution 
during  the  summr:  oi  1944.  Quite  a  bit  ol 
space  is  devoted  to  General  Bor-Komorow- 
ski.  who  was  Supreme  Commander  of  the 
Home  Army  after  Rowecki  (or  .a  year  and  a 
half.  It  is  evident  that  the  author  drew  his 
inforni.ition  from  t»>e  book  of  f'-eneral  Bor. 
published  in  English.  Stefan  Korbonskl  Is 
mentioned  In  .i  few  sentences. 

Another  name  is  also  mentioned:  that  of 
General  Kazlmlerz  Sosnkowski.  The  unknown 
author  c.iUs  General  Sosnkowski  a  '.Mc scow- 
puppet  leader. "  wrlt<ts  that  he  was  In  the 


LubUn  Committee  lor  National  Liberation 
and  that  he  accused  Bor  of  being  a  "crimi- 
nal." believing  the  Warsaw  uprising  to  be 
premature. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  one's  eyes  when 
reading  these  words  General  Sosnkowski 
the  creator  of  the  underground  army  and  its 
commander  from  Paris  and  London,  supreme 
commander  of  the  Polish  army  fighting 
alongside  the  allies,  the  superior  of  Bor- 
Komorowskl— m  the  opinion  of  the  editor 
of  the  "Army  Times"  was  a  puppet  of  the 
Lublin  Committee!  How  could  such  a  false- 
hood appear  In  a  publication  which  Is  un- 
doubtedly under  the  care  of  the  Pentagon:" 
What  Ignoramus  wrote  such  nonsense  about 
the  colleague  and  comrade  of  such  generals 
as  Eisenhower.  Alexander.  Clark,  Leese 
Brooke  and  others?  Did  he  have  no  sources 
to  check  that  this  "Moscow  puppet  leader^ 
was  General  Rola-Zymlerski.  a  communl.st 
who  years  earlier  had  sold  out  to  Moscow' 
To  confuse  Zymlerskl  with  Sosnkowski — that 
is  really  loo  much;  such  mistakes  cannot  be 
made,  they  impugn  the  honor  of  an  out- 
standing Polish  general  who  has  si>ent  all 
of  his  life  working  for  Poland.  From  the 
nghtlng  organization  of  the  Polish  Socialist 
Party,  through  the  Union  of  Active  Strug- 
gle, which  he  created,  through  the  Polish 
Legions,  free  Poland,  where  he  held  the 
highest  positions,  through  the  battles  with 
Germany  during  the  September  1939  cam- 
paign—to  the  position  of  Supreme  Com- 
mander of  the  Polish  Army  in  exile — this  is 
the  state  of  the  service  of  General  Sosnkowski 

If  an  Incompetent  "editor"  wrote  a  false- 
hood of  this  kind,  should  not  a  respectable 
institution,  such  as  the  "Army  Times  Pub- 
lishing Company""  purports  to  be.  check  the 
information  It  reports  in  its  book?  For 
fAenty  Ave  years  there  has  existed  In  New 
■york.  so  close  to  Washington,  the  Jozef  Pil- 
sudskl  Historical  Institute,  which  Is  study- 
ing precisely  the  modern  history  of  Poland 
The  "Army  Times""  should  have  known  oi 
this,  just  as  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
hundreds  of  universities  throughout  the 
United   States  know  of  it. 

The  Pilsudskl  Institute  has  already  pub- 
lished a  great  many  works  In  English  and  In 
Polish  on  the  history  of  Poland,  and  some- 
one who  is  writing  about  General  Sosnkow- 
ski should  know  that  it  was  precisely  this 
Institute  that  published  a  700-page  book 
two  years  ago  by  this  same  General  Sosn- 
kowski. "Materlaly  historyezne"'  ("Hlstorlcai 
Materials  ".)  There,  the  "editor  of  the  Armv 
Times"  would  have  found  everything  he 
needed.  If  he  does  not  speak  Polish,  he  could 
have  asked  for  help. 

This  outrageous  error,  slandering  the  good 
name  ol  a  great  Pole  is  and  will  remain  a 
great  blot  on  the  reputation  of  the  Army 
Times  Publishing  Co.  and  its  protectors  at 
the  Pentagon. 

Tliey  should  correct  their  error  as  soon  as 
possible,  giving  full  satisfaction  to  General 
Sosnkowski,  who  has  been  so  grievously 
v^Tonged  by  them. 


July  2,  1968 


GORDON  Mcdonough 


HON.  JAMES  C.  GORMAN 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  27.  1968 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
in  paying  tribute  to  a  former  colleague, 
the  Honorable  Gordon  L.  McDonough 
whose  untimely  death  last  week  brings 
sadness  to  all  of  us  who  knew  him. 

Gordon  McDonough  was  one  of  the 


senior  members  of  the  California  con- 
gressional delegation  when  I  was  elected 
to  the  House  in  1960.  Although  I  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  with  him  for  only 
one  short  term.  I  came  to  know  and  re- 
spect his  abilities  and  his  untiring  ef- 
forts for  the  constituents  of  his  district. 
Since  we  were  both  from  Los  Angeles 
County,  we  had  occasion  to  work  to- 
gether on  many  mutual  problems. 

Congressman  McDonough  was  a  con- 
scientious and  hardworking  Represen- 
tative and  a  dedicated  American.  His 
legislative  record  is  a  distinguished  one 
of  which  his  family  can  justifiably  be 
proud.  He  served  the  people  of  the  then 
15th  Congressional  District  honorably 
and  well  for  18  years,  and  he  has  left  his 
mark  in  Washington. 

Mrs.  Corman  and  I  extend  to  his 
widow,  his  five  sons  and  two  daughters, 
our  heartfelt  sympathy  on  the  passing 
of  their  husband  and  father. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Vhe  President.  In  addressing  Fort  Worth's 
Texas  Christian  University,  did  not  specifical- 
ly come  out  for  this  proposed  constitutional 
amendment.  But  he  gave  warm  endorsement 
to  the  Idea  of  voting  by  iS-yesrs-olds  as  a 
meuns  of  extending  "the  range  of  young  pco- 
ples  participation  in  public  life""  In  the 
midst  of  great  ferment  on  the  country"s 
campuses,  the  President  has  reiterated  his 
faith  in  vouth  and  in  the  ability  of  the  great 
majority"  of  young  people  to  cope  with  the 
problems  v.'hich  beset  our  society. 

Tlie  interest  which  the  President  mani- 
fested in  a  lower  voting  age  may  bring  it  into 
the  1968  campaigns  as  a  vital  issue.  It  is  not. 
of  course,  a  partisan  matter,  but  it  may  well 
be  widely  discussed  in  the  campaigns  as  a 
means  of  fixing  the  national  purpose.  Our 
own  view  Is  that  state  action  to  lower  the 
voting  age  should  not  be  encouraged  but  that 
Congress  should  move  full  steam  ahead  with 
a  constitutional  amendment  adjusted  to  the 
new  era  in  which  the  people  will  doubtless 
be  choosing  the  President  by  direct  popular 
vole. 


OUR  YOUNG  PEOPLE  SHOULD  HAVE 
THE  RIGHT  TO  VOTE 

HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  2,  1968 
Mr.     GONZALEZ.     Mr.     Speaker,     I 
wholeheartedly  support  President  John- 
son"s    proposed    constitutional    amend- 
ment to  lower  the  voting  age  to  18. 

Shortly  after  I  was  first  elected  to  the 
S7th  Congress  I  introduced  legislation 
to  amend  the  Constitution  to  permit  18- 
vear-olds  to  vote.  I  have  reintroduced 
this  proposal  in  e^'ery  succeeding  Con- 
:^ress.  The  Presidents  leadership  is 
wannly  welcomed. 

The  President  first  brought  up  the  idea 
in  his  speech  at  Texas  Christian  Unlver- 
;4ty.  Immediate  endorsement  for  the  con- 
cept came  from  the  Washington  Post 
^.•hich  stated,  editorially: 

In  the  midst  of  great  ferment  on  the 
rountry"s  campuses,  the  President  has 
reiterated  his  faith  In  youth  and  in  the 
bllity  of  the  great  majority  of  young  peo- 
ple to  cope  with  the  problems  which  beset 
our  society. 

As  the  President  has  pointed  out,  our 
young  people  today  are  better  qualified 
to  vote  than  any  generation  before  them. 
Furthermore,  we  expect  them  to  shoulder 
the  burdens  of  citizenship.  It  is  only  fair 
and  right,  therefore,  that  they  should  en- 
joy the  privilege  of  the  ballot.  As  part 
of  my  remarks.  I  inserjt  at  this  point  the 
editorial  from  the  Washington  Post,  and 
"ihe  text  of  the  President's  message  to 
Congress  in  behalf  of  prompt  action  on 
lowering  the  voting  age: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Post. 
May  30,  1968] 
Youth  at  the  Polls 
President    John3on"s    forthright    call    for 
lowering  the  voting  age  to  18  years  will  give 
a  significant  boost  to  a  movement  already  well 
under  way.  Four  states  have  broken  away 
from  the  formerly  uniform  voting  age  of  21. 
Others  are  talking  of  doing  so,  and  only  two 
weeks  ago  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Amendments  conducted  hearings 
on  a  resolution  that  would  fix  a  minimum 
voting  age  of  18  for  all  Federal  elections. 


To   Vote    at    18— Democracy   Fuiulled   and 

Enriched 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  ballot  box  is  the  great  anvil  of  democ- 
racy where  government  is  shaped  by  the 
will  "of  the  people.  It  is  through  ll.e  ballot 
that  democracy  draws  its  strcncth.  reiiews 
its  processes,  and  assures  its  .'.urvival. 

Throughout  the  life  of  our  republic,  no 
single  enduring  question  has  so  engaged 
generation  after  generation  ol  Americans  as 
this-  Who  among  our  citizens  shall  be  eligible 
to  participate  as  voters  in  determining  the 
course  of  our  public  affairs? 

On  four  occasions  we  have  amended  our 
Oonstitulton  to  enlarge  or  to  protect  that 
participation.  In  recent  years.  Congress  itself 
has  been  attentive  to  sheli^rlng  and  .-issurtng 
the  free  exercise  of  the  right  to  vote. 

such  a  concern  Is  altogether  fitting.  Under 
a  government  of.  by  and  for  the  people,  the 
right  to  vote  Is  the  most  basic  right  of  all.  It 
Is  the  right  on  which  all  others  finally  stand. 
Such  a  right  is  not  to  be  idly  conferred  or 
blindly  withheld.  But  the  stability  of  our 
Republic  from  the  beginning  has  been 
served— well  and  faithfully— by  the  willing- 
ness cvf  Americans  to  lay  aside  the  con- 
straints of  custom  and  tradition  and  heed  the 
appeals  of  reason  and  reality  to  welcome  Into 
the  American  electorate  those  of  our  citizens 
fitted  by  the  precepts  of  our  society"s  values 
to  participate  in  the  exercise  of  the  ultimate 
right  of  citizenship. 

At  the  Inception  of  the  Republic,  the  prom- 
ise of  the  new  Nation  was  strengthened  be- 
cause our  forefathers  cast  aside  tests  of 
religion  and  property. 

At  mldpassage,  America's  moral  strength 
was  fortified  when  the  test  of  color  was  re- 
moved by  the  Fifteenth  Amendment.  The 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  has  reinforced  this 
principle  for  all  time. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  modern  era  in  this 
twentieth  century,  reason  and  realitv  wisely 
prevailed  when  the  women  of  America- 
through  the  Nineteenth  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution — were  granted  the  equality  of 
citizenship  so  long  denied  them. 

In  1961.  the  Twenty-Third  Amendment  to 
the  ConsUtution  gave  citizens  of  the  Nation's 
capital  the  right  to  vote  for  President  and 
Vice  President. 

Pour  years  ago,  the  Twenty-Fourth  Amend- 
ment struck  down  the  tests  of  the  poll  tax 
which  had  for  almost  a  century  disenfran- 
chised thousands  of  Americans. 


tl.TJMlGINO   the   AMERICAN    FRANCHISE 

In  all  these  Instances  time  has  affirmed 
the  wisdom  and  the  right  of  these  decisions 
to  enlarge  participation  in  the  Nation's  af- 
fairs. Time,  too,  has  already  affirmed  the 
wisdom  and  justice  of  our  continuing  efforts 
in  the  last  decade  to  perfect,  protect  and 
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shelter  the  right  of  all  citizens  to  vote  and 
to  put  an  end  to  the  unconscionable  tech- 
niques of  studied  discrimination. 

Today,  I  believe  it  Is  time  once  more  for 
Americans  to  measure  the  constraints  of  cus- 
tom and  tradition  against  the  compelling 
force  of  reason  and  reality  In  regard  to  the 
test  of  age.  The  hour  has  come  to  lake  the 
next  great  step  In  the  march  of  democracy. 
We  should  now  extend  the  right  to  vote  to 
more  than  ten  million  citizens  unjustly  de- 
nied that  right  They  are  the  young  men  and 
women  of  America  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  21. 

The  practice  of  admitting  young  Americans 
to  the  electorate  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
has  its  roots  In  the  dim  and  distant  mlsU  of 
medieval  England— but  It  Is  a  practice  and 
limitation  without  roots  in  the  American 
experience. 

Throughout  our  history  as  a  young  Nation, 
young  people  have  been  called  upon  by  the 
age  of  eighteen  to  shoulder  family  responsi- 
bilities and  civic  duties  identical  with  their 
elders. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen,  young  Americans 
are  called  upon  to  bear  arms. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen,  young  Americans 
are  treated  as  adults  before  many  courts  of 
law  and  are  held  responsible  for  their  acts. 
The  age  of  eighteen,  far  more  than  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  has  been  and  is  the  age  of 
maturity  in  America— and  never  more  than 
now. 

Reason  does  not  permit  us  to  ignore  any 
longer  the  reality  that  eighteen-year-old 
young  Americans  .are  prepared— by  educa- 
tion, by  experience,  by  exposure  to  public 
affairs  of  their  own  land  and  all  the  world — 
to  assume  and  exercise  the  privilege  of  voting. 
The  essential  stability  of  our  system  is  not 
served,  the  moral  Integrity  of  our  cause  is 
not  strengthened,  the  value  we  place  on  the 
worth  of  the  individual  Is  not  honored  by 
denying  to  more  than  ten  million  citizens— 
solely  because  of  their  age— the  right  to  full 
participation  in  determining  our  country's 
course. 

This  denial  of  the  right  to  vote  limits  our 
democracy.  It  diminishes  every  modern  con- 
cept of  citizenship. 

The  young  people  of  America  in  this  dec- 
ade are  far  more  ready,  far  better  qualified, 
far  more  able  to  discharge  the  highest  duty 
of  citizenship  than  any  generations  of  the 

past. 

We  know— and  the  young  men  and  women 
know  also — that  this  is  so. 

They  are  better  educated  than  their  coun- 
terparts of  a  generation  ago.  They  graduate 
from  high  school  and  enter  college  in  greater 
proportions.  Already  this  group— although 
many  have  not  vet  completed  their  school- 
ing—have a  higher  education  level  than  the 
general  electorate. 

Mass  communication  and  greater  oppor- 
tunities for  travel  expose  them  earlier  and 
more  frequently  to  the  issues  of  the  day 
than  the  young  men  and  women  of  the 
1940's.  or  even  the  1950's. 

The  voung  men  of  today  serve  their  Na- 
tion in"  uniform  with  the  same  devotion  as 
their  fathers  and  brothers  of  earlier  days 
showed.  But  duties  tinknown  a  decade  ago 
have  summoned  the  devotion  of  young  men 
and  women  alike,  bv  the  tens  of  thousands. 
Their  participation  in  the  Peace  Corps,  in 
VISTA,  and  in  other  community  ventures 
has  elevated  our  national  life  and  brought 
new  meaning  to  the  concept  of  service. 

For  myself.  I  deeply  believe  that  America 
can  only'  prosper  from  the  infusion  of  youth- 
ful energy,  initiative,  vigor  and  intelligence 
Into  our  political  processes. 

We  live  in  a  world  that  is  young  and  grow- 
ing younger  each  year.  Of  all  nations,  none 
has  more  generouslv  invested  in  preparing 
its  voung  people  for  constructive  citizenship 
and  none  has  been  more  faithfully  served  by 
Its  young  than  lias  America. 

Today,  the   young  people  of  America   .ire 
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asking  the  opportunity  to  give  of  their  tal- 
ent* and  abilities,  their  energies  and  en- 
thusiasms, to  the  greater  tasks  of  their 
times.  I  believe  their  proper  request  can  and 
must  be  properly  answered  by  a  national 
affirmation  of  our  faith  in  them.  For  a  n;i- 
tion  without  faith  In  its  sons  and  daughters 
ts  a  nation  without  faith  in  itself. 

WHAT    I    F«OPOSI 

I  accordingly  propose  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  approve  and  submit  for 
ratification  of  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fottrtha  of  the  States  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  provide. 
••  follows: 

"The  right  of  any  citizen  of  the  United 
States  to  vote  oliaii  uot  be  denied  or  abridged 
by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  ac- 
count of  age  If  a  citizen  is  eighteen  years  of 
age  or  older." 

In  proposing  submission  of  such  an  amend- 
ment I  am  mindful  that: 

The  State  of  Georgia  since  1943.  and  the 
State  of  Kentucky,  since  1955.  have  per- 
mitted eighteen  year  old  residents  to  vote. 

The  two  new  States  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii 
have  permuted  nineteen  and  twenty  year 
ol<t  realdfNtts.  respectively,  to  vote. 

The  first  proposal  for  such  an  amendment 
was  advanced  in  1942  by  Senator  Arthur 
Vandenberg. 

President  Dwight  D  Elsenhower,  in  his  1954 
Sute  of  Uie  Union  Address,  urged  an  Amend- 
ment to  lower  the  voting  age  to  eighteen. 

In  the  90th  Congress,  more  than  fifty  pro- 
posed Constitutional  Amendments  to  extend 
voting  rights  to  eighteen  year  old  citizens 
have  l)een  introduced,  and  many  of  these 
measures  have  broad  oi-partisan  support. 

The  concept  has  been  tried  and  tested.  Its 
merit  has  been  established  Its  Tightness  is 
now  beyond  dispute. 

rVU.  PAKTICtPATION  IN  OU«  AME«ICAN 
OEMOCBACY 

The  time  has  come  to  grant  our  youth 
what  we  ask  of  them  but  stlU  deny  to  them — 
full  and  responsible  p»rtlcipation  In  our 
American  democracy. 

In  this  ye;-r  of  national  decision,  as  Amer- 
icans in  every  State  prepare  to  choose  their 
leadership  for  the  decisive  and  fateful  years 
t)efore  us.  tiie  Congress  has  a  rare  oppor- 
tunity through  the  submission  of  this  amend- 
ment to  signify  to  our  young  people  that 
they  are  respected,  that  they  are  trusted,  that 
their  commitment  to  America  is  honored  and 
that  the  day  is  soon  to  come  when  they  are 
to  be  participants,  not  spectators.  In  the 
adventure  of  self-government. 

Every  time  before,  when  America  has  ex- 
tended the  vote  to  citizens  whose  hour  has 
come,  new  vitality  has  been  infused  H;lo  the 
llfestreani  of  the  Nation,  and  America  has 
emerged  the  richer. 

Now  the  hour  lias  come  again  to  take  an- 
other step  in  Democracy  s  great  Journey. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Tm«  Wkcte  House.  June  27   1S68. 
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gress.  this  will  be  a  record  almost  un- 
surmountable  in  its  magnitude.  However, 
the  reason  for  the  longevity  and  effec- 
tiveness of  Les  Arends  as  whip  are  ob- 
vious. 

Citizens  of  the  17th  District  of  Illi- 
nois recognize  the  outstanding  represen- 
tation they  receive  from  Les  and  by  re- 
electing him  with  substantial  majority 
in  each  election  give  evidence  of  his  stat- 
ure as  an  outstanding  public  official. 

His  service  to  the  Republican  Party 
and  to  the  Nation  during  his  25  years  in 
a  position  of  leadership  has  earned  for 
him  the  respect  of  Members  of  the  House, 
executive  branch  officials  who  have 
known  him.  Presidents  Eisenhower, 
Roosevelt,  Truman,  Kennedy,  and  John- 
son who  have  all  benefited  from  the 
sound  counsel  and  dedication  of  Les 
Arknds, 

Mr,  Speaker,  we  certainly  recognize 
the  outstanding  talents  of  the  Republi- 
can Whip  and  we  can  appreciate  the 
Members  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  looking 
forward  to  having  Les  Arends  serve  in 
the  91st  Congress  as  the  Majority  Whip 
in  the  House. 
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HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  27.  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
especially  pleased  to  join  in  the  salute 
the  many  Members  have  given  to  our 
gieat  Republican  whip,  Les  Arends,  on 
the  occasion  of  25  years  of  service  as  Re- 
publican whip  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Certainly  in  the  annals  of  the  Con- 
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HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  2.  1968 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  VlrRinia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Mrs.  Jewel  M.  Babcock  of  Alex- 
andria, Va.,  In  my  congressional  district, 
attended  a  commencement  at  Manassas 
High  School  in  Manassas,  Va.,  recently 
and  was  so  favorably  impressed  by  the 
commencement  address  she  heard  there 
that  she  asked  that  I  include  it  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

The  speaker.  Mr   George  W.  Passage, 
is  an  associate  editor  of   the    Newport 
News.  Va.,  Daily  Press  and  Times  Herald. 
As  I  agree  with  Mrs.  Babcock  that  Mr. 
Passage's  sound  advice  to  these  Virginia 
young  people  merits  a  far   wider  audi- 
ence. I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  in- 
clude his  commencement  address,  in  full, 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
Commencement   Remarks,   Oeoroe   W.   Pas- 
sage. Manassas  High  School,  Jtme  13.  1968 
Happy  seniors,  proud  parents,  tired  and  re- 
lieved teachers:  in  short,  distinguished  every- 
body! This  Is  my  favorite  time  of  the  year, 
because    I    have    an    opportunity    to   renew 
friendships  made  earlier  in  the  season.  And 
there  is  a  coincidence,  now  and  then.  Last 
weekend,  I  stood  before  the  seniors  of  Prince 
Edward  Academy  down  at  Longwood  College, 
and  as  I  drove  to  ParmvlUe,  I  saw  a  dozen 
of  those  Virginia  Historical  Society  Markers 
noting  that  this  was  the  route  of  General 
Lee's  retreat  toward   Appomattox,   and   here 
1  am  tonight  where  it  all  sUrted  at  Manassas. 
Or  Bull   Run— the  way  the  Yankees   called 
it.  I  didn't  know  until  the  Civil  War  Centen- 
nial   celebration    that   Northerners   liked    to 
name   their   battles   after   the   nearest   body 
of  water,  while  Confederates  identified  their 
campaigns  with   the  nearest  settlement.   Of 
course,  since  the  Feds  were  sent  flying  toward 
Washington,    they   had   no   reason   to  claim 
this  battle  for  their  records. 

Certainly,   on   a   commencement   occasion, 
any  speaker  would  say  it  was  an  honor  to  be 


on  hand.  Then  he  would  say  some  nice  things 
about  you.  and  you  would  all  go  to  sleep 
Then,  awakening  refreshed  about  20  minutes 
later,  you  would  get  a  piece  of  paper  from 
the  school  officials  here  while  the  speaker. 
In  Uls  turn,  took  a  short  nap.  Then  he  would 
drive  home,  hoping  that  none  of  you  would 
run  him  down  when  you  get  in  your  own 
cars  an  hour  from  now.  I  would  like  to  think 
that  I  am  here — not  because  I  have  some  nice 
things  to  say,  ijecause  you  would  forget 
them  anyway. 

I  would  like  to  think  I  am  here  because 
somewhere  along  the  line,  we  established  :i 
line  of  communication  between  us.  To  you 
fathers  ajid  mothers  here,  this  is  a  funin 
thing.  I  am  here  simply  because  I  fussed 
rather  sharply  with  some  of  these  youni: 
men  last  summer  at  Boys  State.  Others  mav 
have  heard  me  at  Charlottesville  say  that  the 
SCA  convention  ought  to  throw  away  their 
program  and  start  over  because  few  would 
pay  much  attention   to  It,  anyway. 

Dr  Hargrove  was  most  gracious  In  setting 
forth  certain  credentials  why  I  dare  stand 
here  and  fuss  a  bit.  May  I  add  two  other 
Items  that  lend  authority  to  my  presence 
here  tonight.  My  wife  Is  the  principal  of  our 
largest  high  school  in  Newport  News,  and  she 
Is  the  only  woman  principal  in  the  State.  Mv 
daughter  Is  just  home  from  college.  Last 
year  Mrs  Passage  was  asked  to  make  the 
commencement  remarks  for  her  senior  cere- 
monies, and  my  daughter  was  elected  com- 
mencement speaker  for  her  own  graduation 
So.  fathers  and  mothers,  if  I  don't  speak  the 
language.  I  surely  do  listen  to  It  at  home! 

Commencement  speakers  are  supposed  tci 
congratulate  you  and  tell  you  about  the 
world  you're  entering. 

I  am  reminded  that  Bob  Hope  once  made 
a  commencement  speech  that  must  be  one  o: 
the  shortest  on  record.  He  told  the  graduate? 
to  take  a  look  around  the  world  they  were 
about  to  enter  and  he  said:  "For  gosh  sakes 
don't  go!"  Well,  you  cannot  stay  at  homi- 
much  longer,  young  friends. 

I  would  certainly  want  to  congratulate  yoi; 
here  tonight,  as  exactly  half  of  the  Class  of 
1968.  for  making  It  to  this  point  In  your 
lives.  That's  right.  Half  of  the  Class  of  1968 
The  State  Board  of  Education  in  Richmond 
tells  us  that  when  the  Class  of  1968  started 
out  In  the  first  grade,  there  were  twice  ;..s 
many  of  you  on  hand.  Not  necessarily  here, 
but  throughout  the  state,  half  of  your  class- 
mates quit  before  they  finished  high  school 
Our  fifty  per  cent  dropout  rate  is  nothing  to 
be  proud  of.  But  let  us  extend  those  figures 
In  the  state  as  a  whole,  of  the  original  100  ir. 
the  first  grade.  50  finish  high  school.  Nineteen 
of  them  go  on  the  college.  Ten  drop  out  of  col- 
lege. Only  nine  of  the  original  100  In  your 
first  grade  class  will  finish  a  college  education 
This  seems  to  disprove  those  who  say  there 
no  room  at  the  top ! 

Commencement  speakers  are  supposed  to 
give  advice,  but  I  think  It  Is  bad  to  glvf 
advice  of  any  kind,  and  a  major  error  to 
give  good  advice.  I  would  ask  you.  "Whe!! 
was  the  last  time  you  ever  listened  to  advice 
of  any  kind,  good  or  bad?" 

I  would  say,  though,  that  you  are.  on  the 
average,  eighteen  years  of  age.  You  are  abou  • 
to  jump  from  being  the  oldest,  and  tht 
cleverest  of  the  high  school  set.  to  being 
the  youngest  and  the  least  important  of  the 
older  set.  Having  Just  patted  yourselves  on 
the  back  for  heading  across  the  foothills 
vou  will  realize,  perhaps  with  a  very  nide 
iolt.  that  the  roughest  mountains  lie  ahead 
To  be  eighteen  Is  to  have  a  mind  barely  old 
enough  to  pick  out  the  faiUts  and  foolish- 
ness of  the  older  folks,  but  still  too  young 
to  understand  that  these  are  the  people  who 
made  It  possible  for  you  to  sit  here  tonight 
I  wonder  how  many  of  you  have  tried  a  simple 
"Thank  you!"  recently. 

At  this  age  you  are  free:  you  have  a  hun- 
dred roads  to  choose  from.  That's  very  won- 
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derful  m  theory,  but  wli^n  you  have  to  «iake 
,he  choice,  as  you  will  very  shortly,  it  will 
be  a  hard  choice.  I  would  be  willing  to  bet 
that  half  of  vou  slt'lng  here  tonight  have 
no  idea   what  you  will   be  doing   five  years 

"^  Maijv  "of  you  will  choose  higher  education. 
You  will  go  to  college.  Where  it  appears  that 
students  have  become  the  self-appointed 
destroyers.  They  are  aw.re  of  injustice:  they 
want  to  take  action:  and  action  without 
knowledge  or  experience  simply  means 
destruction.  Having  learned  to  destroy^  they 
uel  thf.fs  all  it  takes.  Destroy!  And  like 
Ihoenix    rising    from    the    ashes,    the    good 

'"Because  of  their  youih  they  haven't  yet 
learned  how  to  build.  It  takes  the  best  of 
,he  best  men  to  build,  for  it  is  the  stamp 
,.t  irreatness  to  contribute  something  of  posi- 
tive worth.  This  man  we  call  a  genius. 

These  college  students  have  not  yet  learned 
.  very  simple  truth,  so  simple,  according  to 
Robert  Ruark,  that  even  the  Basuto  tribes 
of  Africa  know  it  well. 

•If  a  man  does  awaj  with  his  traditional 
wavs  of  living  and  throws  away  his  good 
customs,  he  had  better  first  make  certain 
that  he  has  something  of  value  to  replace 
•hem.  Something  of  value  to  replace  them. 
Th^^t's  the  kev.  And  I  wonder  what  It  Is 
•hat  the  young  jjeopie  have  to  replace  for 
heir  destruction  of  property,  their  lack  or 
personal  discipline,  and  worst  of  all.  because 
11  cannot  be  replaced,  their  loss  of  time. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me.  We  must  coni- 
mend  these  young  people  for  their  zeal,  the  r 
concern,  and  their  inquiry.  We  must  criti- 
cize them  for  their  blind  tagging  along  be- 
hind campus  leaders  who  may  not  hav-e  a 
part  of  college  life.  But  I  would  say   this: 
Ihat   colleges    are    run    for   the    Py'-pose   of 
Klucatlon,  nothing  more,  nothing  less.  They 
,re  not  supposed  to  be  exercises  In  political 
democracy.    The    word    "democracy"    applies 
lo  the  functions  and  procedures  of  govern- 
ment  It  defines  the  individual  relationship 
between  a  citizen  and  those  who  hold  the 
i,ower  over  his  person  and  his  property;   it 
has  no  proper  application  to  the  educaUonal 
process   Universities  cannot  fulfill  their  true 
.ducaUonal  function  other  than   in  an  at- 
mosphere of  respect  for  the  authority  of  the 
teacher  and  the  institution.  They  have  no 
inislness  operating   under  conditions  under 
.^.-hlch  that  respect  and  authority  is  abseiit. 
The  American  student  of  this  day  has  the 
imest  educational   facilities  over   offered   to 
anv  student  at  any  time  in  any  place  in 
•orld   history.  You   will   not   pay  even   half 
..f   the  actual   costs  of   what  Is  offered   you 
n  our  colleges  and  universities.  The  rest  Is 
.'iven    to    vou    bv    that    very    American    so- 
ciety   the  "Establishment.  If  you  prefer,  for 
vhlch    these    demonstrators    are    professing 
.■-uch    contempt.    Higher    education    Is    not 
an  absolute  right,  nor  is  the  enjoyment  of 
nus    privilege    without    certain    responsib  1- 
iiies    It  Is  the  student   who  is  under  obli- 
gation to  the  college,  not  vice  versa.  There 
is  no  reason   why   anyone   should  be   toler- 
ated   as    a    student    on   one    of    those    cam- 
puses who  Is  not  prepared  to  give  the  uni- 
versity his  respect  and  whose  presence  there 
disrupts  the  education  of  other  students. 

Perhaps  I  have  talked  overmuch  to  the 
.  enlor  who  Is  going  to  college.  I  hope  you  are 
"olne— not  because  your  parents  went,  or 
because  they  did  not  go.  These  are  two  of 
The  biggest  reasons  why  so  many  young  peo- 
i.le  are  jammed  into  colleges  these  days, 
there  to  be  filled  with  a  lot  of  mental  mush 
'rom  incompetents  who  really  do  not  care 
so  long  as  they  have  the  numbers  for  their 
IBM  cards.  I  do  hate  to  see  a  youngster  who 
15  gloriously  happy  taking  a  carburewr 
apart,  or  a  young  girl  'A'ho  Is  a  simply  dreamy 
rook  and  home-maker,  hauled  off  to  college 
simply  because  Ol'  Dad  was  a  member  of  the 
Class  of  '38  and  Mom  was  very  active  in  her 


chanter  of  Phi  Beta  Gamma.  They  end  up 
spending  totally  unhappy  lives,  though  they 
^1  have  more  money  than  they  know 
what  to  do  with. 

AS  you  look  about  yourself  tomorrow 
morning,  free  of  the  responsibilities  of  a 
nine  o'clock  class,  perhaps  you  can  put  your 
finger  on  some  of  these  things.  I  sa  d  a  mo- 
ment ago  we  have  lost  some  of  the  fiin- 
damentals.  The  Supreme  Court  has  discarded 
much  of  the  Constitution.  Your  parents— 
Tnd  vou.  too,  have  erased  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, When  have  you  last  heard  or 
read  of.  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Has  it 
ever  occurred  to  you  that  the  Scout  Oath 
would  be  a  fine  rule  and  guide  for  your  per- 
sonal conduct.  There  are  few  young  men 
who  are  man  enough  to  live  by  it, 

some    years    ago,    I    was    a     teacher    of 
mathemailcs.    It   was   perhaps   th^e    happles^ 
period  of  my  life,  because  I  would  meet  new 
^allenges  from  day  to  day  '"^^^'''1  °^  "^^ 
wars    from    week    to    week.    I    was    content, 
TatUfied.   because   I   could   watch   8th-grade 
youn^t;rs  come  into  school  and  pound  away 
at  th^r  books  until  they  reached  the  point 
where  you  are  tonight.  Mathematics  are    at 
best,  only  a  tool  for  calculation,  like  a  plow 
lor  the  farmer,  a  net  or  a  boat  for  the  hsher- 
man    and  so.  In   my   classes.   I  covered   ilie 
necessary  work  in  b.islc  terms.  We  enjoyed 
classes,  and  I  protected  myself  by  giving  the 
tough  New  York  State  Regent  examinations. 
But  I  tried  to  Instill  in  all  my  sv.idents  the 
curiosity,  the  "Tell-me-why"  of  a  yojng  lady 
or  gentlemen  who  doesn't  want  the  brniii  to 
Bet  rusty.  I  would  say  to  my  students:     No 
matter  where  you  go  from  this  classroom,  no 
matter  what  you  do.  don't  ^o'Ef.  "}^;,.7,"*^ 
•Why''  If  you  can  keep  that  word  Why?  high 
on   your  list  of   favorite   words,   your   brain 
will  never  grow  rusty  and  stale." 

Many  of  you  breathed  a  great  sigh  °f  '•e'i;ff 
when  vou  closed  your  books  for  the  last  time 
and  checked  them  In.  Some  of  you  will  go  on 
to    higher,    more    extensive    and    specialized 
learning.  But  for  those  of  you  whose  formal 
education  ends  tonight,  let  me  say  again  my 
Dlea  to  those  math  students  of  mine.      .   . 
Don't  ever  forget  the  word  "Why."  If  you  can 
answer  that  question  about  every  qu^tlon 
that  comes  before  you  forthwith,  your  brain 
will  never  grow  rusty,  your  friends  will  never 
erow  bored  with   you.  and   your  books  will 
never  gather  dust.  The  challenge  is  up  to  you 
now  for  no  more  will  teachers  mark  in  their 
little  pocket  grade  books  and  no  more  will 
vou  think  of  the  masterpieces  as  something 
•I've  EOtta  read   bv   Monday   morning.     Its 
the  other  way  round  now.  You  can  keep  the 
thinking   machinery    polished    and    running 
smoothly,  or  you  can  let  it  get  rusty  and  stop. 
One  word  of  warning,  though.  If  you  let 
your  brain  get  rusty,  you  will  slow  dowri 
vour   self-respect   will   leave   you.   and   your 
friends  will  desert  you  as  a  dull  clod.  It  is  up 
to  each  of  you  to  maintain  the  standard  that 
vou  have  reached  this  evening.  Many  of  you 
know   more   about   more   things,   right   now. 
than  you  will  ever  know  again.  For  those  °t 
vou  "Oing  back  to  classrooms  In  the  fall,  this 
will  happen  again  at  the  end  of  your  sopho- 
more year  in   college.   After  that,   you  will 
begin  to  specialize,  and  you  will  forget  much 
of  what  you  learned  during  the  b^oad  ex- 
posure to  areas  of  culture  during  your  fresh- 
man and  sophomore  years. 

You  may  be  satisfied  tonight.  But  remem- 
ber the  difference  between  being  satisfied,  and 
being  content.  Be  content.  But  never  be  satis- 
fled  Don't  ever  decide  to  become  one  of  those 
common  people  we  hear  about  all  the  tlrne^ 
Who  in  God's  name,  wants  to  be  common? 
Let  me  conclude  with  a  very  personal  word 
to  eacn  of  you.  Those  of  you  sitting  here 
have  earned  this  honor  by  hard  work,  or  by 
cheating,  or  by  the  indifference  of  your  teach- 
ers Only  YOU  know  for  sure.  Every  one  of 
you  have  had  a  good  break,  and  not  a  single 


one  of  you  paid  your  own  way,  all  of  the 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  had  $18  billion 
to  spend  last  year  as  iS-year-olds,  and  the 
biggest  adjustment  many  of  you  will  have  to 
mike  is  what  to  do  when  Daddy  takes  back 
the  credit  card,  and  you  have  to  make  sure 
there's  a  bottle  of  milk  on  the  porch  in  the 
morning  Further,  In  four  years,  when  your 
kid  brother  Is  here,  he  will  spend  twice  as 
much  as  you  did  in  this  affluent  society. 

No  matter  how  wealthy  your  parents,  no 
matter  how  exclu.slve  your  backgrounds,  your 
neighbors  paid  part  of  your  education  and 
vou  are  In  their  debt.  This  diploma  will  not 
Eet  a  job  for  vou.  It  will  not  hold  a  job  for 
you  It  does  "not  guarantee  your  personal 
profit  at  the  expense  of  your  neighbor  who 
made  possible  your  superior  Intellectual 
training.  Mavbe  you  will  have  been  taught  to 
think— we  will  know  more  about  that  in  ten 
years,  perhaps  less  But  somewhere  along  the 
ime  you  must  have  picked  up  some  Idea  about 
the  dignity  of  your  neighbor,  about  his  free- 
dom, about  his  right  to  be  wrong  according 
to  your   llghu,  and  about  his  rights  under 

13.W 

You  are  finishing  your  education  at  a  Ume 
of  uncerUlnty.  Of  turmoil  and  unrest.  Of  un- 
precedented change.  Do  you  agree?  Well,  i 
first  said  these  very  words  twenty  years  ago 
this  week,  in  the  first  commencement  re- 
marks I  ever  made.  So  what's  new? 

Don't  expand  your  instincts  for  being  un- 
happy, for  never  before  have  so  many  young 
people  had  It  so  good.  You  might  Uke  a 
minute  to  see  why  things  are  so  good  for 
vou  Don't  knock  the  system  that  made  It 
bosslble  for  you  to  sit  here  tonight  If  you 
Son't  like  what  you  read,  you're  «"»  fj«  >° 
go  wrtte  a  book  yourself.  You  dldn  t  like 
the  music  you  were  hearing,  so  the  last  five 
years  you've  been  writing  your  own.  Some  or 
It  lasted  more  than  a  month,  at  that!  If  yoii 
don't  like  the  people  in  public  office  come 
back  in  three  or  four  years  and  try  it  your- 
self YOU  are  the  at-least-partlally-educated 
brood  of  the  most  powerful,  most  luxurious 
nation  on  Earth.  Would  you  trade  places 
with  anyone  anyplace  else  on  <^"th? 

I  mentioned  Bob  Hope's  commencement 
remarks  a  few  moments  ago:  may  I  f "^  with 
a  paragraph  from  a  German  PhUosoph^r 
named  Goethe,  who  listed  nine  requisites  for 

contented  living.  ,„„,„«■ 

Health  enough  to  make  work  a  Pleasure 

wealth  enough  to  s"PPO"-\,r"f,m.,m1^ 
<;trenBth  enough  to  battle  with  difficulties 
fnTfvercome'them:  grace  enough  to  con 
fess  vour  sins  and  forsake  them;  patience 
enough  to  toll  until  some  good  is  accom- 
pYlshld;  charity  enough  to  see  some  good  in 
four  neighbor:  love  enough  to  move  you  to 
be  useful  ank  helpful  to  your  neighbor: 
f^th  enough  to  mak^e  real  the  things  of  God^ 
and  hope  enough  to  remove  all  anxious  fears 
concerning  the  future.  .       future 

Maybe  you  do  have  fears  of  the  future. 
But  lU  around  the  world  and  «>•«?««  ^^^^ 
iot  with  that  of  young  people  elsewhere  in 
the  community  of  nations^  o„ndav  and 

And  then  go  to  church  on  Sunday  ana 
sing  out-slng  out  that  ^^^  hynin  .  the 
one  that  goes  "Count  Your  Many  Blessings. 
Name  Them  One  By  One". 

I  thank  you. 


ONE  OF  OUR  FRIENDS  SPEAKS  OUT 

HON.  DONALD  E.  LUKENS 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  2.  1968 
Mr  LUKENS.  Mr.  Spealcer.  il  is  with  a 
great  deal  of  pride  and  personal  joy  that 
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I  am  able  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  this 
body  and  the  American  people  a  very 
thought-provoking  letter  written  by  a 
friend  of  mine,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
German  Bundestag.  Dr.  Walter  Becher 
has  been  a  lonRtime  political  associate 
and  recently  close  friend  through  our 
many  associations  commencing  with  the 
1963  meeting  of  the  Atlantic  Association 
of  Young  Political  Leaders,  sometimes  re- 
ferred to  as  the  NATO  youth. 

Through  the  AAYPL  our  acqualnUnce 
developed  into  an  association  and  from 
an  association  into  a  friendship.  I  have 
always  respected  Dr.  Becher's  views  and 
his  sound  thinking,  but  I  am  particularly 
proud  to  point  out  to  my  fellow  Ameri- 
cans that  at  a  point  in  history  when  our 
country  is  plagued  with  troubles,  another 
of  our  millions  of  friends  cares  enough 
to  speak  out. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  the  following  In 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

33  Bonn. 
June  28.  196$. 
Hon.  Doimu)  E.  LuKCNS, 
U.S.  Repreaentattre. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

OcAB  RBwesENTAxnr*  LuKENs:  On  July  4. 
the  .'Vmerican  National  Independence  Day.  I 
should  like  to  send  you  my  best  congratula- 
tions. In  a  time  when  the  world  speaks  about 
an  .\merlcan  crisis.  I  shovUd  like — out  of  my 
knowledge  of  your  country  and  people — to 
express  my  conviction  that  America's  spirit 
Is  unbroken  and  will  lead  your  country  to  a 
new  greatness  In  the  future. 

.\merlca  can  and  will  remain  the  center  of 
freedom— not  only  for  herself,  but  also  for 
other  nations  of  our  world. 

I  should  like  to  send  you  my  best  and  most 
sincere    wishes    for    your   country,    for    your 
people,  for  you  and  for  your  political  work. 
Dr  Waltek  Bechfr. 
Me  nber  of  the  German  Bundestag. 
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gram,  primarily  for  physicians'  services, 
thus  enabling  millions,  who  might  have 
postponed  seeking  care  until  it  was  too 
late,  to  receive  such  care  promptly  and 
with  dignity. 

While  this  program  has  brought  im- 
proved health  care  to  those  over  65, 
throuKh  its  unparalleled  efforts  to  up- 
grade the  quality  of  care  rendered  by  all 
types  of  covered  medical  facilities,  it  is 
also  brinRing  improved  health  care  to  all 
persons  who  must  seek  medical  attention 
from  these  facilities. 

The  impact  of  medicare  in  improving 
health  care  for  all  people  and  through- 
out the  Nation  has  been  outstanding. 


SECOND  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
MEDICARE 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Tuesday.  July  2.  1968 

Mr  EILBERG  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pride  that  I  call  attention  to  this 
second  anniversary  of  medicare.  This 
program,  enacted  alter  so  many  years  of 
controversy,  by  virtue  of  its  unquestion- 
able success,  has  won  over  untold  num- 
bers of  its  foes  and  delighted  the  hearts 
of  its  advocates. 

It  has  brought  much  needed  medical 
care  and  a  feeling  of  added  security  into 
the  lives  of  almost  20  million  of  our  older 
citizens;  it  has  brought  the  promise  of 
a  brighter  future  to  all  of  our  citizens. 

One  only  has  to  glance  at  the  news 
clippings  or  letters  from  constituents  to 
see  that  medicare  beneficiaries  have  re- 
ceived help  and  hope  from  this  program. 

Medicare  has  covered  10.6  million  hos- 
pital stays  during  the  past  2  years — any 
one  of  which  might  have  destroyed  fi- 
nancially the  beneficiary  and  his  chil- 
dren. 

It  has  paid  45  million  bills  under  the 
supplementary   medical   insurance   pro- 


0R08S  NATIONAL  PRODUCT 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  2.  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  aver- 
age American  has  been  "educated"  to 
accept  the  phrase  sross  national  prod- 
uct" as  an  infallible  guideline  by  so- 
called  expert  economists  to  establish 
national  wealth  and  prosperity. 

Politically,  as  long  as  the  GNP  in- 
creases, it  is  used  as  a  quick  yardstick  to 
sell  industrial  success,  good  business, 
and  the  "you  ntver  had  it  so  good" 
philosophy. 

But  is  the  GNP  accurate?  Can  it  be 
manipulated?  Does  it  consider  inflation 
and  Government  subsidization? 

An  Interesting  thought  paper.  "Gross 
National  Product:  A  Phony  Statistic." 
has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Reed,  of 
North  Carolina. 

I  include  Mr.  Reed's  treatise  in  the 
Record  followed  by  clippings  from  the 
Evening  Star.  June  28  through  June  30. 
with  the  question  as  to  how  these  grants 
were  considered  In  GNP.  as  follows: 
GNP:   A  Phont  Statistic 

How  dare  criticize  that  Ne  Plus  Ultra. 
.Sacro  Sanct.  Sine  Qua  Non.  Little  Tin  God 
of  almost  all  the  great  economists  of  the 
country-  At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  '12 
Top  Forecasters  ■  of  the  N.Ulonal  Industrial 
Conference  Board  las  reported  bv  U.d.  News 
.^nd  World  Report)  four  of  the  twelve  listed 
G.N  P  arst  In  their  predictions  .ind  others 
gave  It  considerable  prominence.  Had  one  of 
them  dared  to  question  Its  sanctity  I  fear  It 
would  have  disrupted  the  lovely  first  name 
basis  on  which  these  boys  operate.  Terrible 
to  contemplate.  Worse  than  telling  Virginia 
that  there  alnt  no  Santa  Claus. 

Not  so  long  ago  I  wrote  three  of  these  top 
twelve,  calling  attention  to  some  errors  in 
O.NP.  Of  course  all  statistical  standards 
have  errors,  fixed  errors  that  do  not  disturb 
the  validity  of  comparisons,  but  these  were 
large  variable  errors  in  a  changing  sector, 
and  therefore  important  One  of  the  twelve 
made  no  reply,  the  second  gave  me  the 
•brtish-off".  and  the  third,  while  admitting 
the  validity  of  my  key  illustration,  did  not 
agree  with  the  basic  claim  that— All  taxes 
paid  by  all  corporations.  Income.  Property. 
License,  etc.;  Federal.  State  and  Local,  are 
in  GNP.  twice.  Every  time  Government 
spends  a  dollar,  it  ups  G.N  P.  two  dollars  to 
the  extent  that  the  money  is  either  collected 
by  a  corporate  tax  or  sales  tax.  or  put  into 
a  deflcit  to  be  thusly  collected  In  the  future. 
Failure  to  recognize  this  error  Inclines  me   to 
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think  that  a  lot  of  our  distinguished  econo- 
mists are: 

1.  Afraid  to  further  disturb  the  delicate 
balance  of  our  troubled  economy  by  admit- 
ting the  Inaccuracy  of  a  pet  statistic  that 
"So  gTHphlcally  portrays  Increasing  pros- 
perity" (?) 

2.  Ashamed  to  admit  tjullibllity  in  havini; 
swallowed  the  stuff  put  out  by  the  Depart- 
ment  of  Commerce  these  many  years 

3.  Unwilling  to  change  a  standard  that  has 
been  In  use  for  so  long,  even  if  it  ><as  Ijaci 
errors  In  It. 

4.  Incredibly  stupid. 

First  I  think  we  should  recognize  that 
Government  Is  supposed  to  be  the  agent  oi 
the  taxpayers,  not  a  servant  nor  a  master. 
although  some  of  Its  employees  talk,  as  if  it 
were  one  of  these  and  act  as  If  it  were  the 
other. 

To  go  a  long  ways  back  In  history,  the  uld 
barons  each  had  his  own  army.  To  operate 
more  etBclently,  they  organized  government-s 
to  which  each  contributed  and  which  han- 
dled the  army.  etc.  Surely  no  one  would  claim 
the  cost  of  operating  the  army,  which  would 
have  been  a  large  part  of  the  G  N.P.  of  those 
days,  equalled  the  sum  of  what  the  barons 
paid  to  their  agent,  government.  PLUS  what 
government  paid  the  troops. 

Next  we  should  agree  that  all  taxes  are 
ultimately  paid  by  the  ultimate  consunitr 
Business  Is  merely  a  collection  agency  and 
must  pass  on  taxes,  as  well  as  other  costs,  ii 
it  Is  to  continue  to  stay  in  business  We  had 
an  illustration  of  this  a  few  years  ago  when 
the  Income  lax  on  corporations  was  reduced 
from  52';  to  48';.  Our  company,  a  publ.o 
utility,  was  Immediately  asked  to  give  the  r<  - 
ductlon  to  our  customers.  We  were  able  •  ' 
do  even  better  without  cutting  our  earninas. 
giving  the  customers  almost  two  dollars  i  r 
each  dollar  estimated  tax  cut  Sounds  odd. 
but  an  Illustration  should  make  it  clear, 
using  round  numbers,  not  our  actual  figures 

Old  basis: 

Income  before  Income  tax $25,  UOO 

Income  tax,  52'; - 13,oiiO 

Company  share 12,  ooo 

New  basis,  a  cut  to  48'T,  would  presumably 
give  the  company  4';  of  $25,000.  .r 
$1,000.  but  lets  make  the  cut  $1,900  and 
we  would  have: 

.Set  before  income  tax -.  $23,  :■  o 

Tax  at  48', 11.088 

Company  share 12.  012 

This  principle  works  both  ways.  If  the  52 
tax  is  restored,  as  suggested  In  some  quartei-s, 
and  we  were  compelled  to  ask  for  a  rate  i; - 
crease  to  restore  our  credit  and  earnings,  ■.  e 
would  have  to  ask  for  almost  two  dollars  :  r 
every  dollar  of  tax  Increase,  They  say  this  t  ix 
Increase  Is  necessary  to  prevent  inflation,  .^s 
far  as  corporate  taxes  are  concerned,  infla- 
tion will  be  augmented,  for  corporate  taxes 
must  ultimately  be  passed  on.  and  corpora- 
tions must  ask  for  more  than  the  actual  ;n- 
crease  in  order  to  give  Uncle  Sam  his  cut. 

Next  let  us  have  a  more  modern  illustra- 
tion. Here  In  the  South  we  once  had  a  laree 
number  of  mill  villages  where  practically  the 
entire  economy  was  handled  by  the  mills. 
Each  paid  police  and  firemen,  etc.  and  in- 
cluded the  cost  thereof  in  its  cost  of  produc- 
tion and  therefore  G.N.P.  This  practice  has 
been  largely  done  away  with  and  municipal 
operation  has  taken  over  the  police  and 
other  city  functions  and.  of  course,  this  cost 
has  been  added  to  GNP.  However,  the  mir,."; 
pay  most  of  the  taxes  to  support  the  city 
operations  and  include  these  taxes  as  part  cf 
their  costs  of  operations  and  therefore  .is 
part  of  GNP.  Thus  we  have  a  duplication  to 
the  extent  of  the  taxes  paid  by  the  mills. 

Conversely,  If  a  mill  decides  the  city  is  not 
doing  a  good  Job  of  police  protection  and 
offers  to  take  over  In  exchange  for  an  equiv- 
alent tax  reduction,  we  have  a  segment  of 
GNP.  vanUhlng  Into  thin  air.  Why?  Because 
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it  had  no  business  being  in  there  In  the  first 

place. 

This  small  example  applies  to  all  corporate 
taxes  Personal  Income  taxes  are  not  In- 
cluded twice,  but  I  feat  that  personal  prop- 
erty taxes  get  in  a  second  time  when  the 
calculation  Is  made,  according  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  booklet.  "Your  Economic 
ABCs ':  "on  the  Interesting  assumption  that 
home  ownership  is  a  business  which  pro- 
duces housing  services  which  accrue  to  the 
homeowner". 

Of  this  I  am  not  sure,  merely  suspicious. 
My  "Top  12"  correspondent  said: 
■  Although  your  mill  villages  example  Is  an 
excellent   and   I   believe   completely   correct 
illustration  of  one   type  of  Inaccuracy  that 
distorts  our  GNP  accounts,  I  don't  think  It 
Illustrates    that    taxes    are    counted    on    the 
product   side  of   GNP.   The   output   of   your 
company  Is  of  course  included  In  GNP.  If  we 
iissume  for  the  moment  that  all  of  It  goes  to 
individual  home  ownens,  then  It  would  show 
up  in  the  consumers  services  component.  On 
the  income  side  there  would  be  an  equivalent 
total  dollar  value,  broken  down  Into  wages 
and   salaries,    interest,    taxes   and   after- tax 
profits.  Thus  your  sales  represent  the  con- 
tribution of  your  company  to  the  Gross  Na- 
tional Product  and  your  costs  go  to  make  up 
Gross  National  Income" 

This  puzzled  me.  Was  it  Just  some  "gobble- 
de-gook"  supplied  by  the  Washington  boys? 
HOW,  for  example,  could  the  cost  of  coal,  our 
second  largest  item  of  expense,  be  a  con- 
tribution to  income?  And  do  we  buy  coal 
without  paying  part  of  the  taxes  and  the 
profits  of  the  coal  company?  However,  on 
further  study,  I  think  we  find  the  key  to  the 
whole  situation: 

Coal  Is  a  cost  to  us,  but  Income  to  the  coal 
rompanv.  Right! 

Wages  paid  to  an  employee  are  Income  to 
mm  and  he  is  free  to  spend  it  and  become  a 
purchaser  of  GNP,  Right! 

Taxes  paid  to  Government  are  Income  to 
c-.overnment  and  it  i»  free  to  spend  it  i\s  a 
purchaser  of  GNP.  Wrong! 

Taxes  are  not  Income,  merely  money 
turned  over  to  Government  to  be  used  in 
buying  things  lor  the  taxpayers. 

Aii  automobile  or  truck  piu-chased  by 
Government  is  just  as  much  a  National 
Product  as  a  similar  item  purchased  by  an 
individual.  Of  course.  But  In  determining  the 
cost  of  that  government  auto  we  should  not 
add  what  we  give  the  government  to  buy  it 
to  what  government  pays  for  it.  The  situa- 
tion becomes  crystal  clear  when  we  go  back 
to  the  mill  village.  Before  the  municipality 
was  created  the  purchase  of  a  police  car  went 
into  GNP  as  part  of  the  cost  of  production. 
After  the  establishment  of  the  municipality, 
the  purchase  of  the  car  went  into  GNP  once 
when  'he  null  gave  the  money  as  taxes  and 
igaln  when  the  city  bought  the  car,  acting 
:nerelv  as  the  agent  Of  the  taxpayers. 

This  reminds  me  of  another  illustration 
and  possibly,  although  I  am  not  sure,  of  an- 
other duplication  In  GNP,  Our  utility  com- 
panv  used  to  do  all  Of  its  own  line  construc- 
tion and  repair  work.  The  construction  cost 
vsent  into  new  plant  investment  and  GNP. 
The  repair  work  was  paid  for  by  customers 
as  part  of  their  electric  bills  and  included 
in  GNP  as  consumers  purchases.  In  recent 
years  most  of  this  work  has  been  farmed  out 
to  independent  contractors.  We  allocate  the 
bills  between  constrtiction  and  maintenance, 
but  surely  no  one  would  claim  the  cost  of 
the  lines  equals  what  we  pay  the  contractors 
plus  what  they  pay  out  for  materials.  If  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  in  getting  up  its 
GNP  figures,  includes  the  contractors  income 
:>r  expenses,  there  is  a  definite  duplication. 
But,  regardless  of  that,  the  real  point  Is  that 
Government  is  not  a  producer,  merely  a  con- 
tractor or  agent  of  the  taxpayers,  and  we 
should  not  figure  the  cost  of  the  war  In 
Vietnam,  for  example,  at  what  corporate  tax- 


payers  pay    to   Government   plu.<i   what   the 
Government  pays  troops,  etc. 

Government  produces  nothing  except  In 
cases  of  doubtful  legality  like  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  and,  incidently,  that  fur- 
nishes another  illustration,  since  power  sup- 
plied by  TVA  goes  into  GNP  at  a  lower  figure 
than  power  supplied  by  investor-owned  util- 
ities largely  because  TVA  pays  no  Income 
taxes. 

2.  Another  item  of  duplication— Sales 
Taxes.  A  letter  from  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce advises  these  are  included  in  GNP  as 
part  of  the  cost  of  goods  purchased.  They 
get  into  GNP  again  when  Government  spends 
the  money.  (Note  both  it«ms  are  on  the 
bame  side  of  the  purchase  ledger.)  If  a  sales 
tax  is  paid  by  a  corixiratlon,  it  is  same  as 
any  other  tax.  If  it  Is  paid  by  the  consumer, 
why  should  it  be  added  to  consumers  pur- 
cha.ses  when  the  same  amount  of  money, 
collected  as  a  personal  income  tax,  would  be 
subtracted  from  income  and  therefore  sub- 
tracted from  consumer  purchases,  or  from 
savings.  Tlie  item  of  sales  taxes  is  not  a  small 
one  but  according  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce  booklet  amounts  to  $62  billion, 
compared  to  $65  billion  total  personal  taxes 
federal  and  state  combined. 

3.  A  third  duplication  comes  to  mind  when 
we  consider  the  recent  increase  in  postal 
rates.  That  increase  goes  Into  GNP  when  Gov- 
ernment spends  the  money.  It  goes  Into  GNP 
a  second  time  when  consumers  and  business- 
men buy  stamps.  And  part  of  it  goes  into 
GNP  a  third  time  when  municipalities  and 
state  governments  have  to  increase  taxes  to 
pay  increased  postal  costs.  Of  course,  the 
business  increases  are  delayed  but  they  get 
there  Just  the  same.  Come  to  think  of  it.  It 
is  not  such  a  small  Item,  since  all  postal 
charges  are  a  form  of  taxation  Included  in 
the  cost  of  everything  we  buy,  as  well  as 
personal  expense. 

4.  What  will  be  the  effect  on  GNP  of  the 
proposed  tax  increase?  They  say  it  is  needed 
to  prevent  further  inflation.  Let  us  consider 
three  ways  of  taxation : 

a.  Put  all  of  the  Increase  on  personal  in- 
comes. 

b.  Use  a  sales  tax. 

c.  Put  part  of  the  tax  on  corporate  In- 
comes and  the  rest  on  personal. 

a.  Under  this  method  all  of  the  tax  would 
come  out  of  Personal  Income  and  to  the  ex- 
tent it  was  not  taken  out  of  Savings,  would 
aecrea.':e  Consumer  Ptirchases  of  GNP.  Gov- 
ernment would  of  course  spend  the  money, 
so  GNP  would  go  up  by  the  amount  of  the 
tax  less  the  drop  in  Consumers  purchases. 
Prices  would  remain  the  .same,  except  for 
cuts  that  might  be  m.ade  in  the  scramble  to 
get  a  greater  share  of  the  les-sened  supply  of 
money  avall.ible. 

ta  With  a  sales  tax.  w'hich  is  added  imme- 
diately to  GNP.  prices  would  be  increased, 
sales  would  go  down  except  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  public  dipped  Into  its  pavings. 
GNP  would  go  up  both  to  the  extent  of  Gov- 
ernment spending  and  the  sales  tax.  but  True 
GNP  would  not  increase  a.<i  much  due  to  the 
drop  in  dollar  value.  Comparing  a.  with  b.  It 
would  appear  that  in  the  one  case  we  cut 
down  on  the  economy  by  giving  people  less 
.Tioney  to  spend,  while  in  the  other  we  boom 
the  economv  bv  giving  them  less  product  for 
the  same  money  or  higher  prices  for  the  same 
product. 

c.  This  method,  which  will  probably  be  the 
one  adopted,  will  have  part  of  the  effect  of 
a  and  part  of  b.,  except  that  inflation  will 
be  delayed  by  the  length  of  time  it  takes  for 
business  to  increase  prices  to  absorb  the  in- 
creased taxes.  If.  for  example,  rates  for  elec- 
tric power  are  increased,  municipalities  with 
large  pumping  and  sewage  plants  will  have 
to  ask  for  more  tax  money. 

This  t.ax  increase  is  a  puzzler.  If  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  agent  collects  the  increase  be- 


fore the  tax  payer  leaves  home,  by  means  of 
an  income  tax,  the  result  will  be  deflationary, 
so  they  say.  But  if  the  same  agent  waits  until 
the  tax  p.iyer  gets  to  the  supermarket  and 
then  takes  exactly  the  same  amount  of 
money  via  a  sales  tax,  we  will  have  inflation, 
as  well  as  a  greater  increase  in  GNP,  both 
actual  and  real.  Will  somebody  please  explain. 

In  case  a.  above,  the  citizen  dips  into 
his  savings  to  pay  the  Increased  lax,  so  he 
can  make  a  down  payment  on  a  new  color 
TV. 

In  case  b.  above,  the  citizen  dips  into  the 
savings  to  p.ty  the  increased  down  p.iyment 
on  his  TV  due  to  the  sales  tax 

In  case  c  ,  above,  the  citizen  dips  a  little 
less  into  his  savings  now,  but  has  to  dig  a 
little  more  later  on  when  business  increases 
prices  to  pay  the  increased  corporate  tax  As 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  said,  when  he  was  first 
running  for  office,  not  after  he  arrived: 
"Taxes  are  paid  in  the  sweat  of  him  who 
labors." 


[Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Evening  Star. 

June  28,  1968 1 
Grant  Allows  Poverty  Law  Study  at  GW 
The  National  Law  Center  of  George  Wash- 
ington University  will  receive  a  $92,066  dem- 
onstration grant  to  condvict  a  master  of  laws 
program  in  law  and  poverty  as  part  of  a  new 
venture  announced  today  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

GEO,  sponsoring  the  nation's  first  law 
school  programs  for  an  advanced  degree  in 
poverty  law.  also  announced  an  $86,058  dem- 
onstration grant  to  the  New  York  University 
School  of  Law  to  conduct  n  similar  master  of 
laws  program  in  urban  affairs  and  poverty 
law. 

VISTA  lawyers  will  combine  field  work 
with  slum  organizations  and  classroom  study 
under  the  programs,  to  begin  In  the  fall. 

Mrs.  Jean  Camper  Cahn,  a  pioneer  in  the 
field  of  legal  services  and  poverty  law,  has 
been  named  director  of  the  Washington  proj- 
ect. She  is  executive  director  of  the  Institute 
for  Political  Services  to  Society,  which  is 
making  a  study  of  the  District  government's 
response  to  citizen  grievances. 

Twenty  VISTA  volunteer  lawyers  here  will 
be  assigned  to  the  supervision  of  the  Neigh- 
borhood Legal  Services  Project,  which  oper- 
ates 10  neighborhood  law  offices  in  low- 
income  areas.  They  will  add  to  the  project 
the  services  of  lawyers  working  full  time  with 
slum  groups  and  organizations,  helping  them 
to  find  ways  to  solve  problems. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Sunday  Star. 

June  30.  19681 

Foundation  Aids  Environmental  Crises 

Program 
New  York. — The  Ford  Foundation  an- 
nounced grants  totaling  84  million  last  night 
to  eight  organizations  to  study  "how  man 
can  prevent  crisis  In  his  environment  instead 
of  constantly  being  surprised  and  overtaken 
bv  them." 

The  grants  ranged  from  $62,000  to  Colorado 
State  University  for  a  study  of  the  Impact  of 
weather  on  grasslands  to  $909,655  to  Yale 
University  for  a  program  in  the  management 
of  the  terrestrial  environment. 

Other  grants  were  $470,000  to  Stanford 
University  for  a  study  on  the  biology  of  hu- 
man populations;  $174,000  to  the  University 
of  California  for  a  case  study  of  the  social 
costs  of  increasing  population  growth  In 
California:  $587,695  to  the  University  of 
Washington  for  a  program  of  studies  in 
Quantitative  ecology:  $858,000  to  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  for  a  graduate  program  in 
environmental" management:  $420,000  to  the 
Missouri  Botanical  Garden  for  a  program  in 
biophysical  ecology,  and  $483,200  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  British  Columbia  for  a  new  pro- 
gram of  resource  science. 
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IFrom  the  Wwhlngton  <D.C.)  Evening  Star. 

June  29.  19681 
FnMS  Joining  To  Train  448  UHt>E«  Gbants 
Washington  area  businesses  will  train  448 
hard-core  unemployed— mostly  youn« 
people— this  summer  In  Jobs  ranging  from 
selling  phonograph  records  to  laying  bricks. 
It  was  announced  today. 

Ten  firms  and  a  consortium  of  eight  busi- 
nesses are  undertaking  the  training  under 
the  program  called  JOBS  (Job  OpportunlUes 
in  the  Business  Sector) 

The  firms  will  split  federal  grantt  of  $11 
million  to  help  finance  the  training  The 
grants  were  announced  today  by  the  Labor 
Department 

The  largest  program  will  be  operated  by 
the  consortium.  Southwest  Management  As- 
sociates. Inc  .  which  win  train  100  persons 
under  a  $298,876  grant 

Firms  In  the  consortium  are  Surveys  and 
Research  Corp:  Berens  Companies:  Capitol 
Park  Apartments.  Inc  :  River  Pnrk  Mutual 
Homes  Inc  .  Shannon  and  Luchs;  South- 
west Construction  Corp  :  Town  Center  Man- 
agement Corp.  and  H   G.  Smlthe  Co. 

The  consortUim  will  train  the  unemployed 
In  conaw-uctlon   work   and    building   ser\-lce 
operatiaaa  In  Washington's  Southwest  area. 
Other  companies  participating  in  the  pro- 
gram are : 

Giant  Pood.  Inc..  100  trainees  In  grocery 
and  carpet-laving  occupaUons.  $142,534: 
Bayslde  Graphic  Arts.  Inc.  (BeltsvlUe).  16 
trainees  In  graphic  arts  and  other  occupa- 
tions $47,978:  National  Detective  Agencies. 
Inc.  50  guards.  $59,200:  URS  Corp.  (Alex- 
andria), six  clerk-typists.  $15,828:  Macke  Co  . 
10  bakery  and  service  work  trainees,  $20,600: 
David  Mulrhead  &  Associates.  Inc  ( Whea- 
ton ) .  50  construcUon  and  maintenance  work 
trainees.  $217,500. 

Also:  Cleaning  Services.  Inc  .  76  hotels  and 
motel  service  work  trainees.  $142,880:  Ama- 
tuccl  Rambler.  Inc  (HlUcrest  Heights.  Md  i . 
20  auto  mechanic  trainees.  $99,346.  and 
Educational  Consultants,  division  of  Hsggls 
Assoclatea.  Inc.  iBethesda).  four  computer 
and  office  worker   trainees.  $10,847. 

In  another  JOBS  venture.  Labor  Secretary 
WlUard  Wlrtz  announced  that  American  Air- 
lines Inc.  would  train  350  In  10  cities,  in- 
cluding Washington,  in  a  two-year  project 
calling  for  a  federal  expenditure  of  $839,076. 
Washington  is  slated  for  18  trainees  at  a 
cost  of  about  $43,000 

Participanu  will  get  20  weeks  of  training 
as  fleet  service  clerks,  aircraft  cleaners,  build- 
ing cleaners  and  parts  washers.  After  train- 
ing, they  will  have  full-time  employment  and 
earn  an  average  $2  82  an  hour  The  Trans- 
port Workers  Union,  AFL-CIO.  has  endorsed 
the  program,  the  announcement  said. 

JOBS  is  a  nallon-wlde  effort  sponsored  by 
the  Johnson  iidmlnlstraiion  to  provide  train- 
ing for  the  jobless  in  50  large  cities.  The 
goal  is  to  hire  and  train  500.000  persons  by 
June.  1971 

Under  the  programs  format,  trainees  will 
receive  counseling  and  will  work  under  a 
•  buddy"  system  with  present  employes  of 
their  host  companies. 

At  the  same  time,  managers  and  supervi- 
sors will  receive  special  training  in  the  prob- 
lems Involved  in  working  with  the  hard-core 
disadvantaged 

IFrom  the  Washington  iDC  )   Evening  Star. 
June  29.    19681 

POUCB-CmZEN    PHOJECT    WINS    PTDERAL 

Ge.\nt 
(By  Ronald  Sarro) 
M.iyor  Walter  E  Washington  conducted 
an  unusual  press  conference  yesterday  as 
he  invited  a  vehement  opponent  of  a  model 
police  precinct  plan  to  speak  out  during 
announcement  of  a  $1.1  million  federal  grant 
to  finance  It. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  mayor's  offer  was  promptly  taken  up 
by  the  opponent,  Thomas  Payne,  acting  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Metropolitan  Citizens 
Advisory  Council  of  the  United  Planning  Or- 
ganization, who  called  the  plan  a  "Nazl-Uke 
program" 

Payne's  chirges  startled  the  11  persons 
the  mayors  office  had  assembled  to  articu- 
late their  support  for  the  grant,  which  was 
announced  by  Tlieodore  M  Berry,  director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity's  Com- 
munltv   Action   Program'. 

With  the  pilot  precinct  yet  to  be  selected, 
the  program  calls  for  establishment  of  store- 
front neighborhood  centers  in  ghetto  areas 
where  police,  public  health,  welfare,  legal 
and  othrr  services  can  be  provided.  Neighbor- 
hoods would  select  advisory  committees. 

iHARCES    SPY    NFTWORK 

Payne,  whose  council  formally  voted  to  re- 
ject the  proposal  last  week,  charged  that  the 
program  "will  create  a  neighborhood-based 
spy  network  "  through  which  information  on 
•everyone  "  would  be  fed  Into  new  police  de- 
partment computers. 

Charging  this  would  result  In  a  •totalitar- 
ian police  state."  Payne,  who  had  requested 
the  opportunity  to  speak,  said  the  program 
was  part  of  a  mass  hysteria  "  sweeping  the 
nation. 

Mayor  Washington  did  not  reply  to  Payne, 
who  also  serves  on  the  chief  executive's  Ur- 
ban Coalition  Board  of  Directors.  But  OEOs 
Theodore  Berry  did  reply. 

Saying  that  for  32  years  he  had  fought 
for  Justice,  Berry  said:  "I  would  be  the  last 
to  approve  totalturlanlsm  or  the  proposed 
establishment  of  a  police  state."  He  urged 
citizens  to  keep  an  open  mind  on  the  pre- 
cinct concept  and  steer  away  from  the 
•  various  misconceptions'  circulated. 

OPPOSED    BY    COUNCIL 

UPOs  board  has  tentatively  approved  the 
precinct  plan.  It  must  take  final  action  on 
the  proposal,  considering  the  strong  opposi- 
tion of  Its  advisory  council,  which  contended 
citizens  were  not  advised  when  the  plan  was 
being  developed. 

The  grant  would  go  directly  to  the  office  of 
Public  Safety  Director  Patrick  V.  Murphy. 
The  program  would  be  run  by  Robert  Shellow. 
former  staff  member  of  the  National  Crime 
Commission  and  adviser  to  the  Office  of  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance. 

Berry  said  the  grant  could  be  made  In  30 
days  if  the  UPO  board  takes  no  action,  and 
that  OEO  also  could  award  It  if  the  UPO 
board  rejects  the  plan. 

•  The  key  Is.  there  will  not  be  any  unilat- 
eral or  superimposed  opinions  forced  upon 
the  residents."  Berry  said.  He  told  the  re- 
porters that  Murphy  and  Shellow  had  pre- 
sented the  proposal  to  OEO  four  months  ago. 

After  Payne  issued  his  blast,  however. 
Ourson  Green.  OEOs  chief  of  research  and 
demonstrations  who  was  sitting  next  to 
Mayor  Washington.  '  clarified"'  the  situation 
by  saying  the  OEO  had  approached  the  D.C. 
government  with  the  pilot  project. 

Berry  emphasized  that  the  project,  first 
under  a  proposal  made  to  Congress  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  this  year,  followed  recommen- 
dations of  the  National  Crime  Commission. 
RloU  Commission.  Title  I  of  the  Safe  Streets 
Act  and  recommendations  of  the  Community 
Relations  Service  of  the  Justice  Department 
and  Office  of  Law  Enforcement  Assistance. 

CALLS   cmZlN    AH)   VITAL 

Among  those  who  spoke  on  the  plan  were 
Washington.  Murphy  and  Police  Chief  John 
B.  Layton.  Murphy  said  the  program  would 
help  get  neighborhood  young  people  working 
closely  with  policemen. 

He  also  emphasized:  "Police  Just  do  not 
prevent  crime  and  malnteln  the  peace  with- 
out receiving  information  from  citizens." 
Murphy  said:  Police  prevent  crime  by  know- 
ing as  much  as  possible  about  their  beats  ' 
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RESOLUTION     OP     THE     WICHITA, 
KANS.,  JAYCEES  ON  GUN  CONTROL 


July  2,  1968 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  2.  1968 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  cit- 
izens and  organizations  are  taking  the 
time  to  present  their  views  pro  and  con 
regarding  gun-control  legislation  which 
is  being  considered  at  the  Federal  level. 
I  want  to  call  attention  of  the  Members  ot 
the  House  to  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
general  membership  of  the  Wichita  Jay- 
cees  in  Wichita.  Kans  .  in  my  congre.s- 
sional  district.  The  resolution  was  for- 
warded to  me  and  other  Members  of  the 
House  by  Marvin  Nye.  president  of  the 
Wichita  Jaycees. 

The  resolution  follows: 
Resolution  of  the  WicnrrA  Jaycees. 
Wichita,  Kans. 
Be  It  hereby  resolved  that  the  Wichita  Jav- 
cees  beheve  that  a  government  of  the  peoyW 
should  represent  those  people  with  the  exer- 
cise of  reason  and  prudence  toward  the  end 
of  preserving  freedom.  Be  It  further  resolved 
that  we  believe  that  no  single  event  or  series 
of  events,  of  the  type  that  has  brought  the 
question  of  gun  control  before  the  American 
people,  should  stimulate  a  governing  body  to 
take  away  any  constitutional  right  of  Its  cv- 
Izenry.  We  believe  that  the  Second  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  guarantees  inc 
right  of  the  'people"  to  keep  and  bear  arms 
and  that  this  provision  was  Intended  as  a 
safeguard  against  loss  of  our  constitutional 
form  of  government. 

We  believe  that  felonious  use  of  flrearn.s 
should  be  controlled  by  stronger  and  manda- 
tory penalties  for  their  unlawful  use.  This. 
along  with  the  present  Federal  Firearms  Act 
(June  30,  1938)  and  the  National  Firearms 
Act  (September  3.  1958)."  we  believe  to  i>e 
a  more  than  adequate  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem of  gun  control. 

Any  licensing  or  registration  beyond  th  a 
already  contained  In  the  Federal  and  Natloi.  il 
Firearms  Acts  mentioned  above  we  ciiii- 
metrlcally  oppose  as  ineffective  in  controlling 
felonious  use  of  firearms.  Such  an  approacli 
to  gun  control  on  the  surface  may  seem 
plausible  to  some  persons  However,  in  me 
final  analysis  this  approach  can  only  brlup 
harassment  and  restriction  of  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  law-abiding  citizens,  and  ai 
particular,  sportsmen.  Any  Infringement  t 
the  constitutional  right  of  the  "people"  'o 
keep  and  bear  arms  can  only  make  ii.e 
preservation  of  freedom  more  difficult  m 
America. 

We  cite  two  cases  in  point  against  uni- 
versal registration  of  firearms:  First:  Durini: 
HiUers  reign  in  Germany,  complete  registr.i- 
tlon  of  firearms  was  brought  about  under  ■■■ 
pretext  other  than  confiscation.  Perhaps  '  > 
the  surprise  of  people  still  living  today,  con- 
fiscation however,  came  The  German  popu- 
lace, not  totally  dedicated  to  Hitler,  was  leu 
helpless  against  a  tyrant  who  then  continued, 
unabated,  his  hideous  crimes  against  Ini- 
manlty.  Our  own  United  States  mllllarv 
forces  used  captured  German  lists  of  regis- 
tered firearms  owners  to  further  disarm  the 
German  populace  during  American  occupa- 
tion. Second:  The  Communist  rules  for 
re\olutlon,   as  captured  In   Dusseldorf  May 


1919  by  the  allied  forces,  contains  as  Item 
C  "Cause  the  regUtratlon  of  all  firearms  on 
some  pretext,  with  a  view  to  confiscating 
them  and  leaving  the  population  helpless." 
Mr  George  A.  Brautlgam.  State  Attorney  for 
the  SUte  of  Florida.  obUlned  acknowledge- 
ment from  a  known  member  of  the  Com- 
munist party  that  this  rule  Is  sUU  a  part  of 
the  Communist  program  for  overthrowing 
governments. 

We  as  members  of  the  Wichita  Jaycees,  feel 
un  obligation  to  make  our  position  known  on 
the  matter  of  gun  control.  The  freedom  of  a 
tree  people  seems  to  be  threatened  dally. 
Many  of  us  have  been  asked  to  serve  in  our 
country's  military  forces  and  to  die.  If  neces- 
sary to  preserve  freedom  for  the  American 
ueople  Our  position  on  the  question  of  gun 
control  Is  that  a  constitutional  right  and 
freedom  Is  being  threatened.  We  would  only 
hope  to  do  as  much  at  home  to  preserve 
freedom  and  our  American  herlUige  as  our 
friends  are  doing  In  Viet  Nam  today. 

Adopted  this  24th  day  of  June.  1968.  at  a 
regular  meeting  of  the  general  membership. 
Wichita  Jaycees, 
Marvin    Nye, 

President. 


Attested : 


Robert  Heston, 

Secretary. 


MY  COUNTRY    TIB  OF  THEE 


'  See:  USCA  Title  15.  Chapter  18.  Sec.  901 
et.  seq.:  USCA  Title  26.  Chapter  53.  Sec.  5801 
et  seq.;  Code  of  Federal  Regulations.  Title 
26.  Parts  177  and  179.  Revision  of  January  i. 
1967. 


HON.  ARCH  A.  MOORE,  JR. 

OF    west    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  2,  1968 
Mr  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday 
evening.  June  30,  1  was  very  pleased  to 
join  a  number  of  my  colleagues  in  West 
Virginia  to  participate  in  a  very  inspir- 
ing program  which  gave  special  empha- 
sis to  Christian  patriotism. 

The  affair  was  sponsored  by  the  South 
Charleston  Ministerial  Association  and 
its  presiding  officer  was  the  Reverend 
Father  McDonald.  The  speaker  of  the 
evening  was  the  Reverend  Dorsey  D.  EUis. 
minister  of  Rock  Lake  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  he  gave  a  most  provacative 
address  respecting  our  country's  birth, 
its  present  and  its  future. 

I  would  Uke  to  share  this  stirring  ad- 
dress with  my  colleagues,  and,  under 
unanimous  consent,  include  it  in  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record. 
My  Countey  Tis  of  Thee— Recapturing  Our 
Patriotism 
Senator  Jennings  Randolph,  In  an  address 
recently  given  before  Senate  and  published 
In  the  Congressionul  Record  quoted  In  Its 
entirety  an  editorial  from  the  St.  Louis 
Crlobe-hemocrat  entitled,  "In  Praise  of  the 
United  States." 

The  editorial  starts  with  the  question. 
"Who  will  say  a  good  word  for  the  United 
States  of  America?"  and  answers.  "We  will 
and  we  are  sure  that  nearly  all  Americans 
will  If  they  can  get  the  microphone  away 
from  the  professional  hate  mongers,  the  po- 
litical opportunists,  and  the  Let's  All  Kick 
America'  crowd." 

Both  Senator  Randolph  and  the  Globe- 
Democrat  have  sounded  a  note  which  I  not 
only  desire  to  sound  but  wish  that  I  could 
blast  from  the  housetops  on  this  the  eve  of 
the  anniversary  of  our  national  Independ- 
ence. I,  who  have  been  given  the  privilege  of 
speaking  tonight,  am  a  resident  of  South 
Charleston.  I  take  pride  In  the  place  of  my 
residence.  I  have  taken  and  I  will  take  ad- 
vantage of  every  opportunity  to  express  my 
civic  pride. 
I  am  a  citizen  Of  the  Commonwealth  of 
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West  Virginia.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  West  Vir- 
ginian. How  I  love  these  West  Virginia  hills 
and  Its  scenic  spots. 

I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  sentiment  I  have 
for  this  majestic  land.  I  am  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  "The  land  of  the 
free  and  the  home  of  the  brave."  How  I 
thank  God  that  He  permitted  me  to  be  born 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Is  there  not  something  of  a  tingle  within 
our  breasts  as  we  sing. 

"America!  America!  God  shed  His  Grace  on 
thee: 
And  crowned   thy  good   with   brotherhood, 
From  sea  to  shining  sea"? 

Let  none  be  ashamed  of  the  tear  which 
comes  to  his  eye,  the  tremble  within  his  voice, 
or  the  thrill  which  comes  to  his  heart  as  he 
pledges  allegiance  to  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

How  appropriate  are  the  words  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott,  which  he  spoke  concerning  the 
lana  of  his  love : 

"Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead. 
Who  never  to  himself  has  said, 
"This  Is  my  own,  my  native  land.' 
Whose  heart  has  ne'er  within  him  burned. 
As  homeward  his  footsteps  he  has  turned, 
Prom  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand. 
If  such  there  be,  go  mark  him  well. 
For  him  no  minstrel  raptures  swell. 
Though  high  his  titles,  proud  his  name: 
Boundless  his  wealth  as  wlsn  can  claim. 
Despite  those  titles,  power  and  pelf. 
The  wretch  concentrated  all  In  self. 
Living,  shall  forfeit  fair  renown. 
And  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down. 
To  the  vile  dust  from  whence  he  sprung. 
Unwept,  unhonored,  and  unsung.'" 

I  suggest  to  you  today  that  If  there  are 
wrongs  to  be  righted,  and  there  are— If  there 
are  errors  to  be  corrected,  and  there  are — If 
there  are  Injustices  to  be  rectified,  and  there 
are  the  place  to  begin  Is  by  saying,  "I'm  so 
proud  to  be  an  American  that  I'm  not  going 
to  let  my  America  fall  short." 
Let  us  recapture  our  note  of  patriotism. 
christians  as  patriots 


If  this  message  tonight  sounds  more  like 
a  patriotic  address  than  a  sermon.  I  answer 
by  simply  saying,  Suppose  it  does!" 

If  I,  a  Christian  minister,  speak  with  con- 
viction on  matters  of  state,  I  have  some  good 
cMnpany. 

There  have  been  no  more  vocal  patriots 
through  the  centuries  than  have  been  the 
prophets  and  preachers— all  the  way  from  the 
Prophet  Isaiah  to  the  Rev.  Gordon  Battelle 
of  West  Virginia. 

When  more  than  one  hundred,  four  score 
and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought  forth 
on  this  continent  a  new  nation  as  the  dele- 
gates were  gathered  to  sign  the  document 
that  has  made  today's  celebration  possible, 
one  member  took  his  pen  in  hand,  turned 
toward  his  fellow  delegates,  paused  for  a 
minute  and  said: 

"There  Is  a  tide  In  the  affairs  of  men.  a  nick 
of  time.  We  perceive  it  now  before  us.  To 
hesitate  is  to  consent  to  slavery.  That  noble 
instrument  upon  your  table,  that  insures 
Immortality  to  Its  author,  should  be  sub- 
scribed tnis  very  morning  by  every  pen  in 
this  house.  He  that  will  not  respond  to  its 
accents,  and  strain  every  nerve  to  carry  Into 
effect  Its  provisions,  is  unworthy  of  the  name 
of  free  man  .  .  .  For  my  part,  of  property,  I 
have  some:  of  reputation,  more.  That  reputa- 
tion is  staked,  that  property  is  pledged  on 
the  Issue  of  this  contest;  and  although  these 
grey  hairs  must  soon  descend  into  the 
sepculchre.  I  would  infinitely  rather  that 
they  descend  thither  by  the  hand  of  the 
executioner  than  desert  at  this  crisis  the 
sacred  cause  of  this  country." 

The  man  who  so  spoke  was  the  Rev.  John 
Wltherspoon. 


•From  Lay  of  The  Last  Minstrel. 
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Let  me  make  myself  unmistakably  clear — 
I  am  a  Christian.  If  I  am  a  Christian.  God 
alone  is  supreme  My  allegiance  to  God  must 
be  put  above  every  other  allegiance.  Ood  and 
country  are  not  one  Christianity  and  patri- 
otism are  not  Identical. 

The  Christian  Is  first  a  Christian  and  then 
an  American.  If  there  Is  a  conflict  between 
God  and  government — God  must  be  obeyed; 
if  there  Is  conflict  between  Christ  and  coun- 
try—Christ must  take  precedence:  if  there 
is  conflict  between  conscience  and  constitu- 
tion— the  Christian  must  be  true  to  his  con- 
science. 

Every  Christian,  who  is  a  Christian,  must 
take  his  stand  here — he  cannot  do  otherwise. 
This  position  of  the  Christian  is  honored  by 
the  very  political  system  under  which  we  live. 
This  system  holds  in  similar  respect  the 
corresponding  position  which  adherents  to 
other  religions  must  take.  While  Christian- 
ity and  patriotism  are  not  to  be  identified 
being  unpatriotic  does  not  make  one  more 
of  a  Christian  nor  does  defiance  of  civil  law 
make  one  more  obedient  to  God.  According 
to  Paul,  God  has  established  human  govern- 
ments for  human  good  "And  therefore  he 
who  resists  the  authorities  re.sists  what  Ood 
has  appointed.  .  .  ."  (Rom.  13:  12). 

Christians  are  also  citizens  and  are  to  prac- 
tice their  Christianity  as  citizens.  The  em- 
phasis we  make  tonight  Is  therefore  very 
much  In  line  with  the  instructions  given  by 
the  Apostle  Paul.  We  are  hearing  much  today 
about  making  Christianity  relevant— Is  there 
not  a  need  In  these  times  of  crisis  to  make 
our  faith  relevant  as  patriots? 

We  are  made  keenly  aware  today — and  this 
weighs  heavily  upon  our  conscience — of  how 
far  we  are  from  realizing  our  own  principles 
with  respect  to  race.  We  have  gone  on  making 
first  and  second  class  Christians,  and  Hrst 
and  second  class  citizens  of  our  nation,  when 
Christianity  has  taught  that  "God  lias  made 
of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth,"  and  our  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  states  that  "We  hold 
these  truths  to  be  self-evident:  that  all  men 
are  created  equal.  .  . ." 

We  have  written  a  shameful  story  In  our 
treatment  of  the  American  Indians  and  we 
are  doing  very  little  to  rectify  the  abuse 
we  have  brought  tipon  them.  Many  people 
seem  to  have  been  born  to  the  wrong  parents 
or  the  wrong  race  while  others  of  us  gloat 
over  the  fact  that  we  were  born  to  the  right 
parents  and  to  the  right  race. 

This  day  calls  us  to  a  discovery  of  what 
Is  Inherent  to  our  Christian  faith  and  what 
is  inherent  to  our  system  of  government. 
Sadly,  some  are  seeking  what  Is  Inherent  to 
Christianity  by  forsaking  It.  and  some  are 
seeking  to  obtain  what  Is  Inherent  to  our 
system  of  government  by  rebelling  against 
It  and  actually  seeking  to  destroy  It. 

Many  well-meaning  people.  In  their  zeal  to 
bring  about  social  Justice  are  cutting  off  the 
very  limb  on  which  they  stand.  Are  we  seek- 
ing the  right  thing  In  the  WTong  way?  Will 
we  lose  the  very  prize  we  seek  by  blowing 
up  the  bridge  over  which  we  must  cross  to 
reach  It?  By  all  means  let  us  press  on  with 
zeal    for   the   realization    of   Martin   Luther 
King's  dream — that  we  must  do — But  these 
times  call  us   to  give  serious  consideration 
to  the  havoc  we  are  making  In  the  pursuit 
of  that  goal.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  time 
has  come  for  us  to  be  aroused.  If  we  are  not 
aroused  now,   where  will   we  be   tomorrow? 
respect  for  law  and  order 
I  am  not  by  nature  an  alarmist.  I  am  not 
given  to  crying,  "Wolf!  Wolf!"  Neither  was 
Noah    an    alarmist,    but    then    the    waters 
started   rising  about   him.    I   submit  to   you 
today   that   the  waters  are  rising  about  us. 
It  is  later  than  we  think.  We  are  facing  a 
crisis;  possibly  the  greatest  crisis  our  nation 
has  ever  faced. 

We    have   had    a    series   of   assasslnatlor*. 
Others  may  follow:   we  do  not  know  where 
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the  bloody  hand  of  the  asaascln  miy  strike 
next  For  the  Brr*.  Ume  In  American  history 
the  President  has  fouid  u  necessary  to  give 
every  candidate  (or  the  presidency  a  security 
guard. 

Wo  have  all  been  conf(»s«tng  the  sins  which 
are  felt  to  have  madj  us  p^rty  to  these 
crimes,  but  are  *e  couiesalng  the  right  sins? 
Posribly  well-me..nlng  people  have  helped 
cre-ite  a  frame  of  mind  that  inalces  some 
malcontenteU  person  feel  he  Is  doing  a  noble 
thing  by  such  a  violent  act. 

When  the  gospel  Is  preached  that  people 
d  .11  t  have  to  obey  the  1  iw  If  the  law  geU  In 
their  way  When  violence  l.s  s«ld  to  be  Justi- 
fiable If  you  cant  get  what  you  are  after 
any  other  »ay.  the  wroniij  people  are  in- 
evitably the  ones  to  take  t^.e  advice.  When 
policemen  arrest  persons  caught  In  criminal 
acts  and  the  vlolati>rs  are  commended  and 
the  policemen  accused  some  mentally  de- 
ranged person  Is  bound  to  assume  that  he 
will  be  canonized  for  the  assassination  of 
some  prominent  man 

Granted  there  have  been  incidents  of  po- 
lice brutality  Is  It  not  time  that  we  stop 
blaming  law  enforcement  officers  for  the 
crime  they  are  trying  to  prevent'  I  ask  you 
candidates  today.  'What  are  you  going  to 
do  about  this?" 

Doesn  t  Tt  seem  strange  to  us  that  the 
main  argument  against  a  candidate  for  po- 
litical office  Is  that  he  has  declared  himself 
In  favor  of  law  and  order'  Isn't  It  somewhat 
strange  to  us  that  disrespect  for  law  has 
come  to  be  a  virtue,  and  defiance  of  con- 
stituted authority  a  commendable  proce- 
dure? Are  we  to  e.xpect  disrespect  for  law 
and  order  to  usher  In  a  day  of  social  jus- 
tice? 

What  do  people  expect  to  gain  by  dem- 
onstrating for  the  passage  of  certain  laws 
while,  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  passage  of 
these  laws,  they  trample  under  their  feet 
laws  we  now  have?  What  assurance  do  they 
have  that  some  other  group  will  not  feel 
Just  as  Justified  in  trampling  under  feet 
the  law  they  seek? 

Wholesale  disrespect  for  law  can  lead  in 
but  one  of  two  directions — either  to  a  "po- 
lice state."  or  anarchy  R.  N  -Usher-Wllson 
said  of  a  certain  demonstration.  "Such  dem- 
or.stratlon  ceises  to  be  one  against  in- 
justice and  t>ecomes  Instead  a  demonstra- 
tion of  contempt  for  law  The  end  Is  an- 
archy." 

The  U.S.  News  <fc  World  Report  had  an  ar- 
ticle sometime  ago  on  "Is  the  U  S  Drifting 
toward  Anarchy?"  Even  if  this  Is  a  conser- 
vative magazine  raising  this  question  hasn't 
the  lime  come  that  we  had  better  frankly 
face  it  and  begin  to  do  something  about  It? 

RtoTS    AND    VlOt-tNCE 

Isn't  It  high  time  for  us  to  quit  pussyfoot- 
ing about  this  vloler.ce  movement  and  start 
to  doing  something  about  It?  No  one  ques- 
tions the  right  and  privilege  of  people  to 
protest.  No  one  questions  the  fact  that  there 
.ire  conditions  concerning  which  protests  are 
rightfully  made,  but  our  nation  cannot  afford 
to  continue  to  permit  what  is  going  on 
amongst  us  today,  and  what  is  destined  to 
get  worse  before  the  summer  is  over. 

Of  the  New  Jersey  riots  Governor  Hughes 
said.  This  Is  not  a  Negro  rebellion:  This  Is 
criminal  Insurrection  "  Carmlchael  has  sug- 
gested the  outline  of  a  program  for  the  dis- 
ruption of  American  cities.  Fred  H  Brooks 
holds  that  the  black  people  should  get  their 
rights  by  any  means,  that  he  would  approve 
of  shooting  Mrs.  Johnson  if  she  were  my 
enemy.  ■  and  of  the  President  himself  "as  a 
last  resort."  The  avowed  aim  of  Rap  Brown 
is  to  destroy  "this  capitalist  system  of  the 
Uruted  States  "  The  aim  of  the  militant 
leaders  is  not  a  correction  of  the  wrongs 
within  our  system,  but  the  destruction  of 
the  system  Itself. 

The  tragedy  of  It  all  Is  that  many  well- 
meaning,  respected  leaders,  are  urging  these 
riots  on,  encouraging  the  rioters  and  cheer- 
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Ing  them  on  Typical  of  such  encouragement 
to  violence  Is  this:  "There  are  situations 
where  Christians  may  become  Involved  in 
violence  .  .  .  .■  and  this:  "The  refusal  to 
resort  to  revolutionary  violence  on  the 
grounds  that  It  Is  contrary  to  Christian  faith 
Is  an  act  of  hyprocrlsy  by  those  who  fear 
that  any  fundamental  change  may  compel 
them  to  lower  their  standard  of  living." 

Over  against  such  attitudes  we  may  set 
the  words  of  the  late  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King: 

"Killing,  arson,  looting,  are  criminal  acts 
and  should  be  dealt  with  as  such  Equally 
guilty  are  those  who  incite,  provoke  and  call 
specifically  for  such  action.  There  Is  no  In- 
justice which  Jusltlfles  the  present  destruc- 
tion of  the  Negro  community  and  Its  people  " 

The  question  arises  today :  Have  we  passed 
the  point  of  no  return'' 

If  we  destroy  cur  system  what  have  we  to 
put  Into  Its  place  A  student  organization  is 
at  work  now  to  unite  their  movement  with 
labor  organizations  as  has  been  done  in 
France.  Their  spoken  purpose  Is  to  destroy 
existing  Institutions,  but  they  say  they  do 
not  know  what  they  expect  to  put  in  their 
place. 

Already  high  government  officials  who  have 
gone  to  educational  Institutions  to  speak  have 
had  to  be  ushered  out  of  the  back  door  to 
keep  from  being  killed  Just  the  other  day  a 
group  moved  into  a  television  studio  and  took 
over  the  program.  Another  group  smashed 
the  windows  of  the  US.  Supreme  Court 
Building  while  policemen  stood  helplessly  by 
Are  we  to  expect  next  that  a  group  will  march 
Into  the  White  House,  and  say.  "Move  out. 
Mr   President!  We  are  taking  over  I" 

If  you  think  that  not  possible,  how  do  you 
read  the  handwriting  on  the  wall? 

SECAPTl-RINO  LOST   VALLtS 

Governor  Romney  of  Michigan  has  made 
this  observation: 

"The  danger  today  is  that  the  American 
dream  Is  losing  hold  .  .  .  Cynicism  and  de- 
Ijauchery  are  widespread  .  .  People  are  giv- 
ing up  hope  and  taking  up  hatchets." 

Following  the  tragic  assassination  of  Robert 
Kennedy  one  statesman  after  another  rose 
up  to  assert  that  we  must  recapture  our  lost 
values.  It  is  to  this  I  call  you  tonight.  I  do 
not  advocate  turning  back  the  clock — we 
must  live  today,  but  I  do  believe  that  we  have 
within  our  system  ail  that  is  needed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  these  changing  times.  I  believe 
that  we  can  go  forward  without  destroying 
our  heritage. 

Unashamedly  I  stand  before  you  saying.  "I 
Love  America!"' 

Let  us  rise  today  to  a  new  dedication  to 
the  tasks  that  are  before  us.  Let  us  rise  to 
a  new  sense  of  love  for  countrv.  Let  us 
rise  up  to  recapture  the  values  which  make 
for  a  strong  people  and  a  strong  nation. 
Let  tis  rise  to  a  reaffirmation  of  the  pledge 
given  yonder  In  Gettysburg  a  century  ago, 
as  a  great  American  sought  to  assure  the 
future  of  the  nation  amidst  the  crisis  then 
existing,  and  say  with  him.  •'.  .  .  that  this 
nation,  under  God.  shall  have  a  new  birth 
of  freedom,  and  that  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people,  shall 
not  perlsn  from  the  earth." 

Now.  in  a  spirit  of  rededlcation  let  us  rise 
and  give  our  pledge  of  allegiance  to  the  flag 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 
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McRPHY.  and  33  other  Members  of  the 
House  in  the  introduction  of  a  joint  res- 
olution whicli  would  direct  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  investi- 
gate the  effect  of  television  programs  on 
the  Increasing  tendency  toward  violence 
in  our  Nation. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  violence  is 
increasing  in  America  today.  The  crime 
rate  is  rising  rapidly  and  rioting  and 
looting  have  occurred  in  too  many  of  our 
cities.  This  is  a  ciitlcal  problem  of  na- 
tional concern. 

There  is  also  eveiy  indication  that 
there  is  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
acceptance  of  violence  on  the  pa  it  of 
some  segments  of  the  American  people 
The  resolution  which  I  am  proud  to  co- 
sponsor  would  help  discover  what  role 
television  plays  in  shaping  a  climate 
which  breeds  further  violence. 

This  resolution  would  direct  the  FCC 
to  conduct  a  comprehensive  study  and 
investigation  of  the  effects  of  violence  in 
television  programs  on  the  viewing  au- 
dience. There  has  been  much  discussion 
about  the  role  television  plays  in  initiat- 
ing violence.  This  resolution  would  help 
us  to  find  the  true  answer  to  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  television  is,  in  fact, 
responsible. 


EFFECT  OF  TV  ON  CRIME  RATE 


HON.  HORACE  R.  KORNEGAY 

or    NOKTH    CAROUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  2.  1968 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  the  gentleman  from 
New    York,    the    Honorable    John    M. 
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•THE  LIBERTY  TREE" 


•LEST   WE   FORGET"— BY   LOUIS   V 
PUCCI 


HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  2,  1968 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
will  adjourn  tomorrow  for  the  Fourth  of 
July  weekend,  and  it  is  only  fitting  that 
we  acknowledge  that  historic  date  with 
and  updated  reference. 

My  old  friend  Louis  V.  Fucci  has 
written  a  poem  "Lest  We  Forget"  which 
deserves  to  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  and  especially  on  this 
important  American  anniversaiT-  The 
poem  follows. 

Lest  Wb  Forget 
(By    Louis    V.    Puccl.    historian.    Harold    G 

Dagner  Post.  Elks.   American  Legion) 

Here  they  are — all  stars 

They  fought  for  liberty  for  you  and  me 

In  World  Wars  I.  II.  Korea  and  Vietnam. 

All  fighting  for  peace  and  brotherly  love 
Heroes  all  to  the  core  who  were  at  the  fore. 

Thousands  returning  echoed  the  wish; 
"Peace  to  men  of  good  will" 
Hoping  to  melt  swords. 
Make  mlghter  the  pen! 

Over  the   top  and  from  the  foxholes  they 

stormed 
"They  came,  they  saw.  they  conquered." 
And  for  some      .  . 

No  greater  love  nor  sacrifice  does  man  degree 
Than  from  those  who  fought  to  the  last 
That  you  and  I  might  enjoy  liberty. 

Here,  there,  under  grassy  mounds. 

Or  burled  In  the  sea. 

Our  men  repose 

To  them  our  love,  a  rose. 

Lest  we  forget,  let's  say  a  prayer 
That  they  may  enjoy  God's  peace 
And  In  their  hearts  petition  for  us 
World  peace. 


HON.  ALBERT  W.  WATSON 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  2,  1968 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  pre- 
lude to  the  celebration  of  the  tricenten- 
nial  anniversary  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  public-spirited  citizens 
liave  worked  long  and  hard  to  produce 
an  outdoor  historical  drama  entitled 
•The  Liberty  Tree." 

Just  recently,  this  production  had  its 
premiere  showing,  and  by  all  accounts 
it  was  an  instant  success.  In  telling  the 
stoi-y  of  the  invaluable  role  that  South 
Carolina  played  in  the  American  Revo- 
lution, this  historical  drama  is  a  must  for 
all  Americans.  Similar  outdoor  produc- 
tions in  other  States  have  been  very  suc- 
cessful, and  I  believe  that  "The  Uberty 
Tree"  will  take  its  place  among  their 
number. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
I  include  an  editorial  from  the  Orange- 
burg. S.C,  Times  and  Democrat  and  a 
story  from  the  Columbia.  S.C,  State 
which  desciibe  the  premiere  of  "The 
Liberty  Tree." 

The  articles  follow: 
[From  the  Columbia  (S.C.)    State,  June  28, 
1968] 
Living  History   Presented 


(By  Adger  Brown) 

The  results  of  five  years  of  hard  work  and 
planning,  of  hoping  and  dreaming  reached 
iniltlon  Thursday  night  with  the  gala 
premiere  of  "The  Liberty  Tree."  by  Kermlt 
Hunter  produced  by  the  Palmetto  Outdoor 
Historical  Drama  Association. 

Excitement  and  a  profound  sense  of  tri- 
umph were  evident  in  the  fashionably 
dressed  audience  of  first-nighters,  composed 
of  state  and  municipal  officials,  members  of 
the  South  Carolina  General  Assembly,  sup- 
porters and  other  VIP'B. 

WELCOME 

In  pre-performance  ceremonies,  with  Dr. 
George  Curry,  vice  president  of  the  drama 
association  serving  as  master  of  ceremonies. 
the  audience  was  welcomed  by  President 
Allan  C.  Mustard,  who  read  a  telegram  of 
congratulations  from  the  absent  Gov.  Robert 
E  McNalr.  The  Invocation  was  pronounced 
bv  Dr.  George  Meetze.  chaplain  of  the  South 
Carolina  Senate. 

.\lso  singled  out  for  special  recognition 
were  Columbia  Mayor  Lester  L.  Bates  and 
mayors  of  other  South  Carolina  cities  and 
constitutional  officers  of  the  state,  Mrs. 
Francis  C.  Jones,  widow  of  the  late  president 
of  the  drama  organization.  Mrs.  Robert  E. 
McNalr,  and  Mrs.  Joibn  Benz.  chairman  of 
arrangements  for  the  premiere. 

Mrs.  O.  T.  Smith,  first  president  of  the 
drama  Association  member  of  the  Springdale 
Women's  Club  of  Lexington  County,  which 
tirst  began  the  move  for  a  historical  drama, 
was  presented  a  handsome  silver  tray  by  the 
board  of  the  Palmetto  Historical  Drama  Asso- 
ciation, In  appreciation  for  her  work  In  both 
the  inception  and  continuing  development 
of  the  project.  Mrs.  Smith  received  a  standing 
ovation  from  the  audience,  which  filled  the 
1200  seat  amphitheater. 

OPENING  SCENE 

With  the  opening  scene  of  "The  Liberty 
Tree"  It  was  immediately  obvious  that  this 
auspicious  premiere  marked  the  ctUmlnatlon 
of  herctilean  efforts  on  the  part  of  countless 
jieople  in  many  and  varied  fields:  fimd  rals- 
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mg,  promotion,  building,  management  and 
the  various  arts  of  the  theater. 

First,  It  must  be  reported  that  the  amphi- 
theater In  Sesqul  Centennial  State  Park  Is  as 
comfortable  a  theater  as  any  reasonable  per- 
son could  imagine.  The  plastic  seats  have  a 
•give"  which  Insures  comfort  throughout  the 
two-hour  running  time  of  the  show  and  both 
acoustically  and  visually,  the  theater  is  first- 
rate. 

REVOnrrioN 

"The  Liberty  Tree"  centers  about  the  role 
of  South  Carolina  In  the  days  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution.  The  Kermlt  Hunter  script  is 
an  amalgam  of  fact  and  fiction,  of  historical 
personages  and  purely  imaginative  charac- 
ters. History  purists  insisting  upon  accuracy 
and  authenticity  In  every  detail  will  probably 
take  umbrage  at  the  liberties  Uken  with  fact 
by  Dr.  Hunter. 

The  author,  himself.  Is  frank  to  admit  that 
where  history  collides  with  entertainment, 
the  nod  is  given  to  entertainment.  Pre-vlew 
audiences  as  well  as  premiere  spectators  indi- 
cated that  they  favored  Hunter's  point  of 
view. 

Heading  the  cast  for  "The  Liberty  Tree" 
is  Harlan  Poss.  who  enacts  the  ttctltlous  role 
of  Claudius  Cinnamon,  as  well  as  playing 
such  heroic  figures  as  General  Pickens  and 
Marlon  and  other  South  Carolina  leaders. 
Poss  Is  an  actor  of  outstanding  talent.  ix)s- 
sessed  of  both  speaking  and  singing  vocal 
qualities  of  singular  beauty  and  a  magnlfl- 
cent  stage  presence.  He  is  a  Joy  to  watch  and 
hear. 

VILLIANS 

The  vinian— or  vllllans — of  the  piece  Is 
played  by  Bill  E.  Noone,  another  actor  of 
far  above  average  abilities.  Kathy  M.  O'Mera 
Noone  makes  a  charming  'Polly  Patrldge," 
and  Robert  Byrd  is  outstanding  for  his  role 
of  "Abner  Wilkinson." 

Perry  Sllvey  merits  special  praise  for  his 
interpretation  of  Hans  Gelger,  and  Columbia 
actor  Don  Devet  contributes  some  engaging 
tomfoolery  In  his  role  of  "Tom  Trupenny." 

To  single  out  these  particular  actors  for 
special  praise  is  not  to  imply  that  the  rest 
of  the  cast  did  not  come  up  to  snuff.  They 
are  all  excellent,  thanks  In  great  part  to 
the  skillful  and  fast-moving  direction  of 
Burnet  M.  Hobgood. 

"The  Liberty  Tree,"  has  been  given  a  most 
handsome  mounting. 

Settings  designed  by  Clayton  Karkosh  are 
simple — which  means  that  they  can  be 
changed  with  dispatch  and  without  holding 
up  the  action  of  the  play. 
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drama  was  begun  in  1964  when  a  group  of 
women  from  Lexington  County  attended  the 
Cherokee  performance  of  "Unto  These  Hills" 
and  returned  home  inspired  and  enthused 
and  with  plans  to  promote  a  similar  spec- 
tacle featiuing  this  state's  part  in  this  coun- 
try's history. 

They  began  the  long  and  arduous  cam- 
paign for  funds  over  the  state  and  were  suc- 
cessful m  raising  over  $150,000,  some  $3,000 
of  which  was  contributed  by  Orangeburg 
County  clUzens.  Additional  sums  were  ob- 
tained from  an  appropriation  by  the  General 
Assembly  and  from  other  sources. 

Fortunately,  the  sponsors  of  the  plan  de- 
cided to  go  first  class  and  all-out  in  obtain- 
ing a  staff  well  versed  in  presenting  such  out- 
door dramas.  They  obtained  the  services  of 
Kermlt  Hunter,  who  wrote  the  plot  for  "Unto 
These  Hills,"  and  other  such  plays.  And  the 
remainder  of  the  staff  Is  composed  of  artists 
and  technicians  equally  as  well  experienced 
iind  qualified,  perhaps,  as  the  author. 

Kermlt  Hunter  chose  as  his  subject  this 
state's  part  in  the  revolutionary  War,  the 
period  from  1776  to  1783.  He  chose  to  portray 
historical  events  in  all  parts  of  the  state, 
each  as  authentic  In  the  historical  sense  as 
is  possible,  with  the  individual  Instances  tied 
together  by  a  plot  which,  in  itself,  is  not  too 
important  but  which  serves  to  provide  the 
continuity. 

Those  who  saw  Thursday's  performance 
were  impressed  not  only  with  the  drama  it- 
self, but  with  the  professional  skill  shown  in 
handling  the  props  and  scenery,  the  casting 
and  the  acting,  the  choreography  and  the 
authentic  period  music  which  added  a  light 
operatic  touch,  the  costuming,  the  lighting 
and  the  other  stage  effects  which,  they  report, 
add  up  to  an  instructive  and  delightful  eve- 
ning. 

And  they  were  equally  impressed  with  the 
setting,  the  comfort  and  the  perfect  acous- 
tics of  the  Sesqul-Centennlal  iunphitheater. 
Although  no  loudspeaker  or  public  address 
systems  are  used  to  amplify  the  voices  of  the 
on-stage  characters,  everj'  word,  every  nu- 
ance, can  be  clearly  heard. 

The  Times  and  Democrat  wishes  to  be 
among  the  first  to  congratulate  the  Palmetto 
Outdoor  Historical  Drama  Association  and 
Kermlt  Hunter  for  "The  Liberty  Tree. "  It 
should  prove  not  only  to  be  a  source  of  clean 
and  wholesome  Instructive  entertainment, 
but  should  attract  tourists  from  all  parts  of 
the  nation  who  would  like  to  see  authentic 
portrayals  of  historic  events  that  led  to  the 
founding  of  this  great  countrv-  of  ours. 


REAL    STAR 

For  my  money,  the  real  "star"  of  the  entire 
show  is  the  costuming  by  Lucille  Baillle. 
obvlouslv  a  "designing  woman"  of  tremen- 
dous talent.  Prom  the  standpoUit  of  both 
sheer  beauty  and  authenticity,  her  costumes 
are  breath-taking. 

"The  Uberty  Tree"  will  play  nightly  except 
Mondays  untU  Labor  Day.  Performances  are 
at  8.30  p.m. 

[From    the    Orangeburg    (S.C.)    Times    and 

Democrat,  June  29.  1968) 

"The  Libertt  Tree" 

South  Carolinians  who  have  perhaps  had 
inward  fears  that  perhaps  the  state's  first 
major  outdoor  drama,  "The  Liberty  Tree," 
which  opened  to  a  reserved-seat  audience 
only  Thursday  night  wou*d  be  an  amateurish 
and  cheap  Imitation  of  tHe  well  established 
outdoor  specatcles  such  as  "The  Lost  Colony" 
at  Manteo,  N.C.,  and  "Unto  These  HUls"  at 
Cherokee,  N.C.,  and  others,  have  had  their 
secret  fears  allayed. 

Those  who  attended  "The  Liberty  Tree." 
presented  in  a  beautiful  and  easily  accessible 
amphitheater  at  Sesqul-Centennlal  State 
Park,  near  Columbia,  for  Its  initial  perform- 
ance'give  enthusiastic  reports  as  to  Its  suc- 
cess in  every  phase  of  theatrical  productions. 

The  movement  for  an  outdoor  historical 


BOB  BAUMAN:    A   DEDICATED 
YOUNG   MAN 


HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  27,  1968 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  not 
being  present  on  Thursday,  June  27,  to 
participate  In  the  special  order  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook] 
paying  tribute  to  Robert  Edmund  Bau- 
man,  a  friend  of  mine,  of  every  Repub- 
lican Congressman,  and  a  tireless  worker 
in  the  Republican  Party. 

Bob  Bauman's  assistance  during  my 
years  in  Congress  has  been  invaluable. 
His  prompt,  efficient,  and  courteous  sen- 
ice  wUl  always  be  remembered.  Bob's 
service  as  manager  of  the  House  Repub- 
lican cloakroom  and  his  previous  service 
In  the  House  and  Senate  will  be  an  in- 
spiration to  countless  young  men  who, 
in  the  future,  may  be  privileged  to  be  em- 
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ployed  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

I  extend  my  congrautlatlons  to  Mr. 
Bauman  as  he  enters  the  practice  of  law 
and  wish  him.  and  his  family,  every 
success  In  the  months  and  years  ahead. 
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an  awareness  of  this  problem  exists  at 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion, and  that  we  may  reasonably  expect 
their  full  cooperation.  I  urge  prompt 
passage  of  this  joint  resolution. 


July 
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touched  and  influenced  every  area  of  sociii 
service  .  .  ." 

To  which,  If  anything  could  be  added  ;t 
might  be  this:  Mrs.  Pforaheimer's  devotlo:i 
to  the  good  of  Westchester  has  arisen  at  least 
as  much  out  of  the  Instinctive  promptings 
of  a  warm  heart  as  out  of  the  conscious  urg- 
ing of  her  creative  and  construcUve  mind 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  OP  CON- 
GRESSMAN SEYMOUR  HALPERN 
ON  TELEVISION  VIOLENCE 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or    N«W    TORK 

IN  THE  HOD8E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  2.  1968 

Mr  HALPERN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  sup- 
port the  joint  resolution  introduced  by 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
York,  and  add  my  earnest  hope  that  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
will  conduct  its  study  in  a  thorough  and 
prompt  manner. 

The  recent  tragic  assassinations  of 
public  flgiires,  combined  with  the  out- 
breaks of  violence  in  our  streets,  have 
caused  all  of  us  to  engage  in  profound, 
reflective  thinking  about  the  possible 
root  causes  in  the  changes  in  conduct, 
thought,  outlook,  and  attitude  on  the 
part  of  all  too  many  of  our  younger 
people. 

For  a  generation  now  television  has 
spewed  forth  one  violence-ridden  mur- 
der mystery  series  after  another:  one 
violence- ridden  western  after  another: 
one  violence-ridden  cops-and-robbers 
series  after  another.  The  time  has  now 
come  to  evaluate  the  total  effect  of  this 
type  programing  upon  the  generation 
that  has  grown  up  in  this  environment. 
I  am  most  confident  that  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  will  prop- 
erly discharge  its  responsibilities  in  this 
area.  Commissioner  Nicholas  Johnson 
has  already  demonstrated  his  clear  con- 
cern with  the  problem  in  an  article  that 
appeared  only  last  Sunday,  June  30.  in 
the  Long  Island  Press,  stating : 

Radio  and  television  mold  minds,  200  mil- 
lion of  them,  every  day  in  numerous  ways. 
It  la  long  past  time  that  we  find  out  Just 
what  It  la  these  potters  are  making  out  of 
the  clay  they  knead  Inside  our  heads — and 
through  their  exported  Alms  and  program- 
ming, what  they  are  doing  to  the  minds 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  world  as  well. 

Violence  on  television  there  may  be.  But 
there  Is  much  more.  And.  whatever  the  hu- 
man mentality  and  emotions  of  America  are 
today  they  are  In  some  measure  the  product 
of  radio  and  television  programming.  Pre- 
claely  what  Its  effect  has  been,  and  Is,  Is  open 
to  queetlon.  That  Its  Impact  on  every  facet 
of  our  lives  Is  Immense  there  appears  to  be 
little  doubt.  We  have  long  since  passed  the 
time  for  a  "call  to  conscience"  to  American 
broadcasters,  urging  them  as  well  as  the 
academic  community  and  government,  to 
learn  more  about  all  the  effects  of  this  end- 
less outpouring  into  the  heads  of  all  of  us. 

Until  we  do,  we  shall  never  understand 
the  small  part  of  this  problem  that  Is  "vio- 
lence on  television."  If  Robert  Kennedys 
aMasslnatlon  can  provide  some  Impetus  to 
such  understanding  It  will  be  but  one  ex- 
ample of  the  many  useful  ways  In  which  his 
example,  his  spirit  and  his  service  can  long 
outlive  bis  b<l0f  physical  presence  among  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  Commis- 
sioner Johnson's  remarks  indicate  that 


TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  CARL 
PFORZHEIMER,  JR. 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

or    NrW    YOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  2.  1968 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
24  Mrs.  Carl  Pforzheimer,  Jr.,  celebrated 
the  end  of  her  7th  year  as  president  of 
the  Westchester  Council  of  Social  Agen- 
cies. The  Reporter  Dispatch  of  White 
Plains.  N.Y.,  took  that  occasion  to  pay 
editorial  tribute  to  this  remarkable  and 
dedicated  woman. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  list  Carol 
Pforzheimers  many  contributions  to  the 
well-being  of  the  citizens  of  Westchester 
County  or  to  describe  her  warmth  of 
heart  and  creative  mind.  The  Reporter 
Dispatch's  editorial  is  excellent,  and  I 
will  have  it  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Anothes  Way  To  Demonstrate 
With  quiet  effectiveness,  the  Westchester 
Council  of  Social  Agencies  has  been  demon- 
strating, for  47  years.  Its  practical  concern 
for  the  social,  physical  and  mental  well-brtng 
of  all  the  people  of  Westchester  County. 

Nor  U  the  term  "all  the  people"  used 
lightly.  Pot  the  fact  Is,  the  council  has  sup- 
plemented Its  multlfaceted  devotion  to  the 
well-being  of  the  unfortunate  or  disadvan- 
taged by  providing,  for  the  fortunate  and 
the  advantaged  among  us,  counUess  oppor- 
tunities for  enrichment  of  their  own  lives 
through  service  to  others. 

Nor,  In  all  the  years  of  the  council's 
actively  enlightened  existence,  has  It  had  a 
more  dedicated  and  useful  leadership  than 
that  provided  as  Its  president  during  the 
past  seven  years  by  Mrs.  Carol  Pforzhei- 
mer—Mrs.  Carl  H.  Pforzheimer  Jr. 

The  Pforzheimer  name  has  been  illustrious 
In  the  governmental,  social  welfare  and  edu- 
cational fields  of  Westchester  for  almost  a 
half  century.  But  Carol  Pforzheimer  has,  In 
her  own  right,  brought  It  added,  and  very 
special.  dl»tlncUon  In  and  through  her  work 
for  our  nationally  respected  and  admired 
Council  of  Social  Agencies. 

It  would  be  futile  here  to  attempt  a  more 
cogently  expressed,  or  more  precisely  Justi- 
fied, tribute  to  Carol  Pfwzheimer  than  that 
pwild  to  her  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
council  by  Dr.  Edward  J.  Mortola.  president 
of  Pace  College.  Dr.  Mortola  with  am- 
plifying statements  in  the  same  vein,  quoted 
from  the  citation  In  support  of  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Humane  Letters  recently 
conferred  on  Mrs  Pforzheimer  by  Pace: 

When  In  one  person,  there  may  be  found 
efficiency,  drive  and  dedication,  along  with 
charm,  good  humor  and  gentility,  there  Is  a 
very  good  chance  that  the  seeker  has  found 
Carol  Pforzheimer.  Omnipresent  In  West- 
chester County  In  pursuit  of  a  better  way  of 
life  for  all  Its  citizens,  deeply  concerned  that 
the  homeless  may  be  sheltered,  the  sick 
healed,  the  poor  sustained,  Carol  Pforzheimer 
httf  given  untold  quantities  of  time  and  tal- 
ent, labor  and  love  to  her  fellow  men.  As 
president  for  seven  ye«rs  of  the  Westchester 
Council   of   Social  Agencies,   her   hand   has 


SECURITY  IN  PRESIDENTIAL 
CAMPAIGNS 


HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

OF   CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  2.  1968 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  submit  inr 
inclusion  in  the  Record  the  text  o{  a 
letter  I  have  received  from  Mr.  Fred  W 
Sharp,  city  administrator  of  Pomona, 
Calif.  Pomona  is  located  in  the  24th  Con- 
gressional District  which  it  is  my  privi- 
lege to  represent  in  Congress. 

In  his  letter  Mr.  Sharp  discusses  tlie 
problems  encountered  by  cities  and  coir.- 
munities  in  providing  adequate  protic- 
tlon  to  visiting  dignitaries  such  a.s 
presidential  candidates.  He  stresses  tlie 
need  for  the  establishment  of  guidelines 
and  a  self-imposed  code  of  responsibility 
during  campaigns  to  minimize  the  possi- 
billty  in  the  future  of  tragedies  such  s 
the  assassination  of  Senator  Kenned:-  I 
believe  he  offers  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  the  current  dialog  on  this  prob- 
lem and  offers  recommendations  worthy 
of  thoughtful  consideration. 

Because  of  the  timeliness  and  rele- 
vance of  this  communication  I  brought  it 
to  the  attention  of  the  chairmen  of  both 
the  Republican  and  Democratic  National 
Committees.  I  also  invite  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  to  tiie 

letter. 

Pomona,  Cauf., 

June  10.  1968. 
Hon.  Glenard  P.  Lipscomb, 
24th  Congressional  District,  House  of  Rep  •- 

sentatlves.  House  Office  Building.  Wn':- 

ington,  D.C. 
Deab  Glen:  This  letter  Is  written  In  he 
wake  of  the  California  Primary  election  ;  ;.d 
the  untimely  death  of  Senator  Robert  Ken- 
nedy. The  tragic  event  has  overshadovci 
any  feeling  of  jubilance  by  the  victors  at  uie 
Primary  election  and  has  made  us  all  '•'ic 
at  heart.  His  death  by  a  demented  or  ?- 
signing  assassin  can't  be  Interpolated  s 
anything  except  that  every  society  down 
through  the  years  breeds  some  dregs  rnd 
scum  that  can't  be  readily  disposed  of  by 
screening,  filtering  or  skimming. 

My  reason  for  writing  this  letter  does  re- 
late to  Senator  Kennedy's  visit  to  Pomona 
on  May  20th  and  the  protection  and  Eecur;-v 
problems  relating  to  it,  as  well  as  secuntv 
problems  arising  from  visits  of  other  dipi  :- 
tartes  m  the  past.  It  Is  also  vTritten  v.i-h 
the  hope  that  the  Congress  of  the  Unled 
SUtes  or  the  poUUcal  parties,  after  reflec- 
tion and  investigation,  will  agree  on  son.e 
general  safety  guidelines  for  campaigners  i 
national  prominence,  particularly  those  n  :  - 
nlng  for  the  office  of  President.  Guldeln.  ~ 
and  a  self-imposed  code  of  responsibll.:" 
during  campaigns  are  needed  to  minim;,  p 
the  poeeibiUty  In  the  future  of  such  tragedips 
and  calamities  as  we  have  Jxist  witnessed 

We  In  Pomona  are,  and  always  have  been 
happy  and  honored  to  host  visits  by  promi- 


nent national  or  world  figures,  regardless  of 
oartv  or  affiliation.  In  fact  we  welcome  the 
^portunlty  to  give  them  the  red  carpet 
treatment.  The  Pomona  Mall  and  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Fair  Grounds  are  Ideal  fo- 
rums for  candidates  to  be  seen  and  heard  by 
thousands  of  our  own  people,  as  well  as  re- 
ceive maximum  exposure  on  a  regional  or 
naUonal  basis.  It  does  throw  a  burderi  on  our 
local  resources,  particularly  our  police  de- 
partment, but  we  are  equipped  and  orga- 
nized for  this  purpose  In  cooperation  with 
other  law  enforcement  entitles. 

When  exposing  ourselves  as  a  city  in  this 
lashlon  we  want  to  make  a  good  and  lasting 
impression  on  the  candidate  as  well  as  cre- 
ae  a  "plus  applause"  among  the  people  of 
the  nation.  That  a  national  figure  would 
come  to  Pomona  In  the  first  place  builds 
community  pride,  which  Is  very  Important 
these  days  But  more  than  that,  we  want 
tlie  world  to  know  we  are  a  good  and  pro- 
gressive city  among  cities. 

Visits  by  dignitaries  require  reasonable 
;dvance  preparation  to  handle  crowds,  map 
Itineraries,  and  take  security  precautloris. 
These  are  often  not  carefully  worked  out  in 
advance  with  local  authorities.  In  fact  such 
dvance  preparations  are  often  frowned  upon 
m  the  political  organUatlon  In  charge.  And 
6  maintain  reasonable  security  measures  we 
m  cities  are  often  put  in  the  position  of 
arguing  with  campaign  managers  and  cam- 
nalgn  front  men  who  don't,  by  training  and 
'xp^rlence,  understand  the  possible  conse- 
(luences  of  their  requests. 

In  Senator  Kennedy's  situation,  his  head- 
quarters called  the  Pomona  Police  Depart- 
ment two  and  one-half  hours  before  his  es- 
timated time  of  arrival  on  the  Mall  In  Po- 
mona and  requested  that  no  uniformed  po- 
•ice  officers  be  in  evidence  along  his  itinerary. 
When  our  Chief  of  PoUce,  Ralph  Parker,  dis- 
cussed this  request.  I  cautioned  him  not  to 
'essen  any  force  he  felt  necessary  for  security. 
There  was  a  certain  resentment  that  such  a 
request  would  be  made  when  we  realized  the 
hazard  involved. 

In  spite  of  campaign  strategies  and  Madi- 
son Avenue.  I  don't  think  that  the  Presence 
of  local  police  in  full  uniform  detract  from 
a  candidate's  public  image.  In  fact,  I  think 
people  expect  the  police  officer  to  be  In  evi- 
dence. Freedom  under  law  and  order  Is  our 
nation's  major  premise  and  the  police  offi- 
cer does  symbolize  this.  In  large  crowds  the 
services  of  a  police  officer  are  often  needed 
lust  because  of  the  magnitude  of  the  crowds, 
the  hysteria  and  the  emotion  of  the  occasion. 
Moreover  a  uniformed  police  officer  Is  pres- 
ent to  render  services  most  of  the  tlnae— not 
lust  prevent  lawlessness.  When  an  officer  is 
in  plain  clothes,   a  citizen  wouldn  t  know 
to  whom  to  report  a  suspicious  Incident  or 
person.  .      , 

During  Senator  Kennedy's  visit  crowds  of 
people  and  school  chUdren  were  mingled  and 
'am-packed  together  as  they  followed  him  on 
'he  Mall.  The  excitement  was  heightened  by 
Television  cameramen  and  newsmen  who  vied 
for  position,  both  following  his  procession 
and  setting  up  equipment  In  advarice  along 
his  Itinerary.  The  situation  was  hazardous 
at  best.  ,_.     . 

By  the  grace  of  God  or  by  hUtorlc  accident, 
nothing  happened  in  Pomona,  but  It  easily 
could  have  If  one  refiects  on  the  events  of 

the  day.  _ 

In  the  restaurant  In  which  Senator  Ken- 
nedy spoke,  the  maximum  seating  capacity 
was  allowed,  but  then,  in  spite  of  this,  tables 
were  qvilckly  moved  after  the  meal  and  an- 
other hundred  or  hundred  and  fifty  people, 
among  them  many  young  people  who  did  not 
have  luncheon  tickets,  were  jammed  into  the 
second  floor  of  the  establishment  to  hear 
Senator  Kennedy's  talk  whlcH  made  the 
crowd  a  "crush"  and  made  It  absolutely  Im- 
possible to  handle  any  emergency  situation. 


POT  our  fire  inspectors  to  try  to  enforce  the 
occupancy  load  with  the  emotionally  charged 
crowd  would  have  created  an  'incident     in 
Itself,  and  made  us  look  like  "bad  guys  .We 
shouldn't  be  put  in  this  position  in  the  first 
place.  When  so  much  is  at  sUke  nationwide 
as  well  as  the  ever-lasting  stigma  that  is  at- 
tached to  a  community  when  a  fatal  Incident 
occurs.  This  18  not  taking  into  consideration 
the  grief  and  suffering  and  loss  to  family  and 
personal  friends.  The  police,  fire  inspectors, 
^  were  all  there  but  could  have  been  noth- 
ing more  than  spectators,  under  «»e  circum- 
stances.  If  some  one  had  fired  a  shot  or  even 
let  loose  a  stink  bomb.  When  It  was  all  over  in 
Pomona  we  breathed  a  sigh  of  r^nef   and  the 
Fire  Mashal  remarked,  "We  were  lucky  to  get 
by  this  one."  ^         , 

In  the  past  we  have  had  examples  of  excel- 
lent advance  preparation.  We  have  been  called 
into  LOS  Angeles  by  the  officials  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department  and  the  FBI,  Plans  were  care- 
fully discussed  and  procedures  set  up  that 
would  insure  maximum  protection.  In  one 
case    it  was  necesasry  to  stop  trains  at  the 
depot  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  crowd  cas- 
ualty. I  recite  this  to  illustrate  that  local, 
Stat«  and  Federal  entitles  can  all  work  to- 
eether  for  common  protection  and  good  with- 
out dampening  ardor  or  destroying  a  cam- 
paigner's image  in  any  way.  I  might  add  par- 
entheUcally,  I'm  a  little  tired  of  placing  lin- 
^e   theatrics,  the  counterfeit  and  cosmetics 
ahead    of   Intelligence,    good   judgment   and 
prudence.  Just  to  satisfy  the  whims  of  public 
relations  advisors  and  the  irresponsibility  of 
some  communication  media. 

Of  course  we  need  color  and  enthusiasm 
among  our  people  during  the  political  sea- 
soa  Mid  I  for  one  don't  want  to  suggest  that 
political  campaigns  be  watered  down  be 
Lade  drab  or  void  of  spdrlt.  There  Is  plent> 
of  built-in  excitement  at  election-time  with- 
out going  to  extremes  and  throw  protection 
and  button  to  the  *lnd.  After  all  a  caii- 
dldate  for  the  Presidency  Is  not  Just  another 
person.  He  Is  Involved  In  a  dead-serious  su- 
lfation and  involves  himself  in  the  voting 
choice  of  millions  of  people  who  actually  lose 
toelr  vote  In  a  national  leadership  decision 
If  the  candidate  is  not  here  or  able  to  as- 
sume the  role  expressed  collectively  by  the 
ll^torate.  Even  a  fatalist  should  be  cautious 
and  prudent  under  the  circumstances. 

A^n  I  repeat,  my  plea  Is  for  responsibility 
and  reasonable  precaution  on  any  mattor  in- 
volvlnT^ur  nation's  future.  If  the  Congr^ 
or  each  political  party  would  agree  on  guide- 
lines for  major  political  candidates  to  fol- 
ow  when  exposing  themselves,  It  would  go 
a  long  way  In  helping  the  protective  forces  at 
?he^tate,^Pederal  and  local  levels  to  do  their 
job.  The  local  governments  in  part^u^ar 
Lust  bear  the  major  brunt  of  ••P';^t«c"ve 
responsibility"  a^  well  as  the  anathemas  If 
anyiQilng  goes  wrong.  They  wouldn't  be  ac- 
cul^of  blmg  uncooperative  If  they  were  M- 
lowlng  and  administering  guidelines,  pro- 
SS^te^  m  advaiice  by  the  l^^'^^l^'^ 
ac  f^lowlng  informal  expressions  set  forth 
by  Congress. 

We  all  know  we  are  In  a  revolutionary  sit- 
uation,  or  a  series  of  revolutionary  si  tua- 
^^internally  and  externally.  We  have  to 
face  up  to  hostility  and  the  brutalized  ele- 
ments In  our  society  that  will  tax  our  cour- 
age, ingenuity  and  our  pocketbooks  to  the 
mn  t    While  I  don't  expect  miracles  In  our 
m^tlme,  I  do  have  confidence  timt  If  we  all 
apply  g<iod  American  principle,  precepts,  and 
re^n  to   each  situation   as  It   arises,   well 
co^  out  a  stronger,  a  wiser  and  more  ca- 
pable nation,  than  If  we  just  follow  the  whlnis 
of    the   moment   wlttj   littte   regard    to   the 
future  consequences. 
My  good  wishes  to  you. 
Sincerely  yours. 

F.  W.  Sharp. 
City  Administrator. 
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BAN  ON  CIGARETTE  ADVERTISING 


HON.  HORACE  R.  KORNEGAY 

or    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Tuesday,  July  2.  1968 
Mr  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  the  favorite  'whipping  boy"  of 
several  Government  agencies,  as  well  as 
of  a  number  of  organizations  and  in- 
dividuals, has  been  taken  to  the  -wood- 
shed." ,       .        .. 

I  refer.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  cigarette 
industi-y,  which  has  become  a  favorite 
target  for  many.  The  cigarette  manufac- 
turers and  those  in  the  tobacco  industry, 
for  a  number  of  years  now,  have  become 
accustomed  to  attacks  from  those  within 
and  without  the  Government. 

But  now,  they  are  singled  out  by  both 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  for  unprecedented  abuse.  Both 
of  these  agencies  of  the  Government, 
which  was  built  on  the  foundation-stone 
of  equal  treatment  for  all.  have  engaged 
in  the  most  discrlminatoiT  attack  on  a 
legitimate  and  honest  industry  since  the 
founding  of  our  Republic. 

The  manufacture  and  sale  of  ciga- 
rettes comprise  a  legitimate  enterprise: 
and  the  tobacco  industry  remains  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  honorable  examples 
of  free  enterprise  in  this  Nation. 

Yet  agencies  of  the  Government  would 
go  to'  the  jugular  vein  of  this  industry 
with  a  singularly  discriminatory  thrust. 
They  would  place  a  moratorium  on  the 
advertising  of  this  legitimate  product, 
cigarettes,   by    the   broadcast   medium^ 
They  would  not  allow  cigarettes  to  be 
advertised  for  sale  on  radio  or  television^ 
What  could  be  more  discriminatoi-y? 
Are  cigarettes  stiU  considered  legitimate 
products  in  this  country?  This  suggested 
advertising  ban.  Mr.  Speaker,  constitutes 
discrimination  not  only  among  P/oducts 
but  also  among  the  ma^  media.  It  would 
aUow  cigarettes  to  be  advertised  in  ^e 
printed  media,   although   with   certato 
self-defeating  limitations,  but  would  out- 
law the  sale  of  cigarettes  through  the 
broadcast  media. 

If  the  FTC  and  HEW  consider  ciga- 
rettes so  harmful,  so  bad  for  the  con- 
sumer who  wants  them,  why  do  they  not 
suggest  a  moratorium  on  all  cigarette 
advertising?  It  is  my  understanding,  as  a 
member   of   the   House   Committee   on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  which 
has  legislative  jurisdiction  over  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  FTC.  an  arm  of  the  Con- 
gress  that  this  agency  has  a  responsl- 
bUity  to  see  that  all  advertising,  oral, 
visual,  and  printed,  is  fair  and  free  from 
fraud  Why  then  does  the  FTC  single  out 
broadcasting?  Why  not  ask  to  have  the 
cigarette  advertising  ban  extended  to  a  1 
?orms  of  advertising?  Perhaps  they  will, 
eventually,  if  they  can  delude  the  Con- 
gress into  teking  this  giant  step. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  from  the  pub- 
lished accounts  of  this  latest  onslaught 
agamst^igarettes  that  two  of  the  five 
Trade  Commission  members  dissented 
from  this  exercise  in  discrimination,  in- 
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eluding  the  Chairman,  the  Hon<Mr«ble 
Paul  Rand  Dixon.  Another  Commis- 
sioner, Everette  Maclntyre,  very  properly 
questioned  the  extension  of  the  FTC  into 
matters  which  are  the  responsibility  of 
another  Ctovemment  agency,  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission. 

In  the  Interest  of  the  traditional 
American  philosophy  of  fair  play  and 
the  American  ideal  of  equal  treatment.  I 
appeal  to  every  Member  of  the  Congress, 
in  both  Houses  and  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisles,  to  reject  summarily  this  high- 
handed and  unprecedented  suggested 
treatment  of  a  legitimate  American 
Industry. 

The  American  people  obvloxisly  find 
cigarettes  to  be  enjoyable,  for  more  than 
344  billion  cigarettes  were  sold  during 
the  past  year.  This  indicates  that  the 
American  people  have  a  desire  for  to- 
bacco products,  which  have  been  a  part 
of  our  lives  even  before  we  became  a 
nation. 

That  cigarettes  may  be  hannful  or 
even  death  dealing  is  still  a  matter  of 
great  question  and  controversy  among 
the  most  imminent  researchers  of  our 
time.  That  they  are  still  considered  leeit- 
imate  products  in  the  American  marlcet 
is  unquf.stioned. 

Until  a  product  is  removed  from  the 
channels  of  commerce  by  legislative  ac- 
tion or  judicial  fiat,  it  should  be  allowed 
to  be  marketed  and  promoted  as  would 
any  other  legitimate  product  offered  in 
the  marketplace.  And.  it  should  be  per- 
mitted to  do  so  without  discriminatory 
encumbrances  imposed  by  a  small  group 
of  well-meanmg  but  misdirected  bureau- 
crats. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

marks"  In  the  Congrcaalonal  Record,  which  la 
supposed  to  renect  the  thinlrtng  of  your  con- 
stituents. 

With  all  good  wishes  to  you.  Mr   Edwards. 
I  am,  a  voter. 

Jack  Biuot. 

Lake  Chakles,  La. 


July 
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LETTER  FROM  CONSTITUENT 


HON.  EDWIN  W.  EDWARDS 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  2.  1968 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  is  an  excellent  and 
representative  example  of  the  corre- 
spondence I  am  geltmg  from  alarmed 
citizens  from  my  district  on  the  contro- 
versial proposed  gun  control  regulations. 
I  insert  the  following  letter  verbatim  In 

the  Record  : 

June  27.  1968. 
Congressman  Edwin  Eowamw, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

E>EA»  Sa:  Having  Just  heard  the  stand  you 
take  on  the  President's  "gun-control"  law 
recommendations.  I  want  to  conunend  you 
for  your  stand  for  the  rights  of  the  people  In 
keeping  with  article  2  of  the  amendments  to 
the  U.S.  Constitution,  known  as  the  'BUI  of 
Rights"  which  says.  ".  .  .  the  right  of  the 
people  to  keep  and  bear  arms,  shall  not  be 
infringed.' 

It  is  sad,  but  certainly  true,  that  some 
Members  of  the  body  known  as  Congress,  ( the 
representatives  of  the  people?)  go  into  a 
state  of  hysteria,  similar  to  the  panic  of  sheep 
when  they  hear  the  sound  of  thunder,  with- 
out getting  the  thinking  of  the  people  they 
.ve  supposed  to  represent. 

As  my  Representative  from  the  Seventh 
(7th)  District  of  the  great  State  of  Louisi- 
ana. I  will  greatly  appreciate  your  placing 
this  letter  to  you  in  the  'Extensions  of  Re- 


MEDICARE  PROGRAM  ANNIVER- 
SARY 


son  why  any  American  should  be  de- 
prived of  the  very  best  that  the  health 
profession  can  provide  in  the  way  of 
needed  care.  And  the  modem  miracle  of 
health  insurance  that  has  been  extended 
to  virtually  all  elderly  citizens — not  just 
the  half  that  had  been  able  to  purchase 
very  limited  protection  before  the  enact- 
ment of  medicare — allows  these  citizens 
to  obtain  this  care  on  a  pald-for  basis, 
rather  than  as  charity  patients. 


My  2,  1968 


HON.  RICHARD  FULTON 

or  TunnssB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  2.  1968 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  week,  while  most  of  America 
goes  about  its  normal  pursuits,  we  have 
come  to  an  Important  anniversary.  It 
is  a  date  that  would  go  largely  imnotlced 
by  a  great  many  people.  But  with  the 
passage  of  time,  its  Importance  will  loom 
larger  to  each  of  us.  And  its  significance 
to  19  "2  million  elderly  citizens  cannot 
be  overemphasized.  On  Monday,  July  1 
the  medicare  program,  enacted  by  the 
89th  Congress.  Improved  and  simplified 
by  this  Congress,  begins  its  third  year  of 
operation. 

Medicare  Is  not  just  another  pro- 
gram. It  is  a  program  vital  to  the  health 
of  these  senior  citizens  who  have  con- 
tributed so  much  to  this  great  land  of 
ours.  And  it  is  also  a  program  that  pro- 
tects their  pride  and  dignity  as  the  time 
almost  inevitably  comes  when  earnings 
are  restricted  because  of  age  and  the 
problems  of  illness  loom  so  much  larger. 
So  much  larger  because  of  the  gnawing 
concern  for  the  individual's  ability  to 
pay  for  the  life-saving  and  life-sustain- 
ing health  care  that  has  been  developed 
by  the  dedicated  professional  men  and 
women  of  modem  medicine. 

But  today  that  concern — more  than 
concern,  real  fear — of  not  being  able  to 
pay  for  adequate  care  has  been  greatly 
eased  for  nearly  20  million  people  by 
the  medicare  program.  It  is  no  longer 
necessary  for  these  elderly  citizens  to 
watch  savings,  built  up  over  a  lifetime  of 
productive  work,  go  down  the  drain  with 
just  one  serious  illness. 

Today  we  can  take  justifiable  satisfac- 
tion in  the  fact  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  can  say  to  the  elderly  of 
our  Nation — and  these  people  are  not  just 
some  statistical  figure,  they  are  our 
mothers  and  fathers,  grandmothers  and 
grandfathers,  and  even  perhaps  an  oc- 
casional tyrannical  maiden  aimt  who  has 
meddled  in  family  affairs  of  several  gen- 
erations—that they  can  and  should  seek 
the  very  best  in  medical  care  that  this 
Nation  has  to  offer.  And  we  can  say  to 
them.  "Seek  this  care  with  pride.  You 
wont  have  to  take  hat  in  hand.  You  are 
now  part  of  a  health  insurance  program 
that  protects  virtually  every  American 
who  has  or  will  attain  the  age  of  65. *" 

I  know  many  of  us  have  had  a  letter 
from  some  elderly  and  valued  constituent 
who  wrote  that  he  would  have  been 
wiped  out  financially  had  it  not  been 
for  the  coverage  provided  by  medicare 
during  a  recent  illness. 
I  can  think  of  absolutely  no  logical  rea- 


ARE  WE  WILLING? 


HON.  DONALD  E.  LUKENS 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  2.  1968 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  present  a  letter  and  an  essa> 
concerning  America  today,  written  by  a 
.•sophomore  student  in  West  Alexandria 
Ohio.  This  Preble  County  American  is 
concerned,  interested,  and  loyal  to  her 
coimtry. 

This  article  should  be  a  source  of 
inspiration  and  real  joy  to  those  who  read 
it.  To  have  ideals  such  as  these  would 
make  our  coimtry  a  better  place  to  live 
in.  If  we  can  only  rememl)er  that  we  are 
not  having  a  war  of  race,  class,  nor  n 
'var  of  religion,  but  a  war  of  character, 
we  could  all  be  Americans  like  Joyce 
Buckner. 

I  include  in  the  Record  this  letter  to 
the  editor  and  enclosed  essay  from  MLss 
Buckner  as  it  appeared  in  the  June  9 
edition  of  the  Register- Herald  in  Eaton. 

Ohio: 

Letter  to  the  Editor 

Mr.  Editor:  Recently  my  sophomore  Eng- 
lish teacher  assigned  an  essay  to  be  written 
about  a  subject  of  our  choice.  My  brother  had 
Just  rettirned.  wounded,  from  Vietnam,  and 
his  obvious  belief  In  our  country's  policies  In- 
spired me  to  choose  patriotism  as  my  topic 

My  only  hope  in  submitting  this  essay  to 
you  is  that  someone  who  has  lost  faith  In 
our  nation's  policies  might  gam  back  the  con- 
fidence that  we  are  fighting  for  freedom.  Our 
nation  may  make  a  few  mistakes,  but  she  is 
our  nation.  We  elect  the  government,  so  we 
should  be  willing  to  back  her  up.  whether 
we  believe  her  to  be  right  or  wrong.  Are  we 
willing? 

Respectfully, 

Joyce  Buckner. 

West  Alexandria.  Ohio. 


Ark  We  Willing? 
(By  Joyce  Buckner) 

All  around  us  we  hear  the  sounds  of  pro- 
test. There  are  protests  against  hate,  racism. 
even  love.  However,  the  main  object  of  today's 
criticism  is  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Every  day  one  hears  about  students  rlotlnp 
on  America's  college  campuses.  The  front 
pages  of  our  city  newspapers  display  picture; 
of  young  men  burning  their  draft  cards.  How 
often  do  we  hear  about  the  boys  who  enlist 
to  fight  for  the  freedom  of  our  country  and 
others?  How  often  do  we  read  about  the  boys 
who  gladly  answer  their  draft  call?  This  sort 
of  thing  just  doesn't  make  the  front  pages! 

Freedom  Is  a  big  word.  It  means  everything 
from  the  right  to  get  an  education  to  the 
right  to  buy  a  home  through  a  finance  com- 
pany; everything  from  freedom  of  religion  to 
freedom  of  speech.  When  are  we  going  to 
realize  that  we  must  protect  these  rights  it 


we  are  to  continue  to  have  them?  Are  we 
wining? 

All  our  political  leaders  are  waging  a  war 
of  their  own  over  the  policies  of  our  president 
and  our  nation.  They  constantly  degrade  him 
tor  what  he  believes  In,  and  yet  they  admit 
that  they  could  probably  do  no  better  under 
the  same  circumstances.  They  do  a  lot  of 
talking  about  action,  but  what  about  the 
follow-up?  We  all  spend  too  much  of  oiur 
time  debating  the  Issues.  When  are  we  going 
to  sUrt  backing  up  our  strong  words  with  a 
little  noticeable  action?  Let's  stop  this  con- 
stant bickering  among  ourselves.  If  we  are 
so  anxious  to  take  advantage  of  the  luxuries, 
let's  also  be  willing  to  take  the  responsibil- 
ities that  come  with  them  I 

The  article  I  am  about  to  quote  was  writ- 
ten by  a  nineteen  year  old  Nav>-  medic.  Think 
about  its  message  as  you  read  it: 

"Having  recently  ret\imed  from  Vietnam  it 
came  to  me  as  quite  a  shock  to  find  that  there 
!,<i  so  much  dissent  over  the  Vietnam  war  In 
the  United  States.  Doesn't  the  public  realize 
•hat  freedom  isn't  free? 

"In  order  to  keep  the  benefits  of  freedom 
one  must  give  of  himself.  When  I  think  of 
the  men  whose  lives  have  been  lost  fighting 
for  this  cause  I  feel  greatly  Indebted  to  them 
because  where  else  will  one  find  braver  men 
fighting  for  freedom  than  in  the  United 
States  of  America? 

"Our  men  In  Vietnam  need  your  support. 
Even  more  so  now  that  the  VletnameFC 
'  pring  ofTensive'  has  started.  It  Isn't  much 
fun  wading  through  muddy  rice  paddles, 
crawling  along  Jungle  paths  and  dodging 
enemv  bullets.  Sometimes  the  loneliness  and 
heartache  of  being  away  from  their  loved 
ones  is  almost  too  much  for  them  to  endure. 
■To  many  of  our  servicemen  the  only  pay- 
ment asked  is  that  jpu  give  them  your 
support. 

Draft  card  burning  solves  nothing.  It 
proves  only  one  thing  that  is  how  Immature 
the  holder  Is.  Don't  uphold  such  an  action, 
but  give  our  men  your  support  and  prayers. 
"In  conclusion  I  leave  with  you  this 
thought:  Freedom  stands  as  a  wanted  light 
to  all  oppressed  nations  of  the  world  and 
freedom  isn't  free.  If  we  don't  advance  Its 
cause  in  Vietnam,  where  will  the  fight  be 
next?  Maybe  in  the  United  States  of 
America." 

The  storv  behind  the  writing  of  this  article 
l?  even  more  inspiring.  The  author  had  been 
wounded  severely  before  returning  from  Viet- 
nam. Yet.  as  soon  as  he  has  recovered  suf- 
nclently,  he  has  considered  going  back  to 
Vietnam. 

If  a  nineteen-year-old  veteran  has  this 
much  faith  In  what  he's  fighting  for,  how 
much  more  you  and  I  should  have! 

We  all  say  that  we're  proud  of  our  country. 
Let's  stand  up  and  show  It!  No  one  wants 
war.  but  since  It  Is  a  fact,  let's  defend  what 
our  country  stands  for.  Lefs  show  our  love 
for  our  nation ! 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

negligence  will  not  lead  us  into  a  second- 
place  position  with  any  other  country  in 
the  world,  because  this  could  lead  to 

The  fact  that  we  have  built  a  reactor 
which  has  now  produced  more  power 
than  any  other  rocket  reactor  yet  tested, 
is  significant.  This  reactor  is  the  Phoebus 
2A,  designed  for  the  NERVA  2  space  en- 
gine. Although  Congress  has  refused  to 
finance  the  project,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  went  ahead  last  week  and 
tested  the  reactor. 

Phoebus  2A  ground  out  4,200  mega- 
watts of  energy  in  12  minutes.  One 
magawatt  is  a  million  watts. 

Though  the  200,000-pound-thrust 
NERVA  2  engine  is  out  the  window  for 
this  session  of  the  Congress,  there  is 
still  a  possibility  that  NERVA  1,  its  75.- 
000-pound-thrust  junior,  will  be  funded. 
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NEED  FOR  NUCLEAR  REACTOR 
BUILT  FOR  A  SPACE  ROCKET 


HON.  JERRY  L.  PETTIS 


OF    CALlrOBNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  2,  1968 
Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  use  this  opportunity  to  again  urge  this 
body  to  consider  seriously  the  tremendous 
need  this  country  has  for  a  nuclear  re- 
actor built  for  a  space  rocket. 

This  Congress  has  treated  this  idea  a 
little  bit  as  it  treated  the  concept  of  the 
Polaris  submarine  some  years  ago  when 
it  was  first  suggested.  I  hope  that  our 


AUTOMATION  NO  MONSTER:  NIXON 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  2,  1968 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  word 
"automation"  has  become  a  "scare"  word 
to  a  great  many  people  throughout  the 
counti-y.  and  especially  among  those  cit- 
izens who  work  for  a  living  in  our  man- 
ufacturing industry  and  related  indus- 
tries. 

An  article  written  by  Mr.  Richard 
Nixon,  former  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  appeared  recently  in  the 
nationally  syndicated  column  of  Mr. 
Victor  Riesel,  discussing  the  effects  of 
automation  on  our  economy,  and  I  in- 
clude the  article  at  this  iJoint  in  the 
Record : 

Automation  No  Monster  :  Nixon 
(By  Victor  Riesel) 
A  side  of  Dick  Nixon  rarely  seen  by  the 
citizenry   is   his  activity   on   the  labor  and 
sociological  fronts. 

He  served  on  the  House  labor  committee. 
As  vice-president  he  settled  labor  crises. 
There  are  many  labor  leaders  whom  he  cor- 
dially calls  by  their  first  names,  and  vice 
versa. 

It  is  to  this  sector  of  the  American  scene 
that  I  asked  him  to  turn  and  analyze.  I 
asked  what  he  thought  was  the  most  signifi- 
cant development  of  the  decade  for  the 
people  who  work  for  .".  living. 

Here  is  his  reply,  vnltten  exclusively  for 
this  column: 

••(By  Richard  Nixon,  former  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States) 
New  York. — Many  of  the  great  thinkers 
of  the  last  hundred  years  have  dealt  with 
the  theme  of  man  vs.  the  machine.  The  rise 
of  progressive  technology  which  has  contrib- 
uted so  much  to  the  material  wealth  of  the 
world  has  been  seen  hy  some  writers  and 
philosophers  as  a  dehumanizing  process 
which  ironically  would  destroy  man's  spirit 
as  it  fed  and  clothed  and  sheltered  his  body. 
•In  the  field  of  literature.  Aldous  Hux- 
ley's 'Brave  New  World'  and  George  Oru-ell's 
'1984'  offered  a  fictional  but  terrifying  view 
of  the  future,  a  future  in  which  men  were 
to  be  stripped  of  their  individuality  and 
made  slaves  to  the  tyranny  of  technology 
(•Brave  New  World')  or  to  a  technological 
tyranny  ('1984'). 


•We  have  been  asked  to  choose  between  two 
.seemingly  antagonistic  ways  of  life,  the  way 
of  humanity  or  the  way  of  technology.  Will 
it  be  man  or  will  it  be  the  machine? 

•But  I  think  that  this  is  not  the  question 
of  our  times  I  think  the  question  must  be: 
why  can't  we  have  both  man  and  the  ma- 
chine, humanity  and  technology.  spirltu.U 
and  material  well-being? 

•Is  man  so  helpless  before  his  technological 
creations  that  he  has  no  alternative  but  to 
flee  from  them  or  destroy  them?  On  how  we 
answer  this  question  will  depend  the  future 
of  this  civilizatio:i  and  the  future  of  man- 
kind. 

"My  answer  is  that,  despite  the  very  real 
problems  which  come  with  advanced  tech- 
nology, man  h.is  very  much  to  gain  ironi  the 
age  of  the  computer. 

••Indeed,  in  my  opinion,  the  theme  of  the 
last  third  of  this  century  will  not  be  man  vs. 
the  machine,  but  instead  man  and  the  ma- 
chine as  partners,  not  adversaries. 

"But  how  can  we  begin  to  demonstrate  to 
the  workers  and  those  who  seek  work  tliat 
computer  t?chnology  Is  not  a  P^ankenst^in•s 
monster  but  really  a  horn  of  plenty  out  of 
which  can  flow  a  better  life  for  them  and 
their  families? 

■  We  can  begin.  I  think,  by  showing  that 
computers  can  help  men  to  find  jobs,  not 
only  Jobs  for  the  unemployed,  but  Jobs  for 
the  underemployed.  We  knorw  that  despite 
the  fears  of  mass  unemployment  which 
greeted  the  age  of  the  computer.  In  the  long 
run  computer  technology  has  created  more 
Jobs  than  it  has  destroyed. 

"But  it  is  not  enough  to  create  a  job.  What 
must  be  done  is  to  find  a  way  in  which  ;in 
unemployed  cr  underemployed  man  Is  made 
.aware  of  the  new  Job. 

'•And  it  is  precisely  here  that  the  computer 
cm  help. 

•'I  propose  that  we  use  existing  computer 
'.echnology  to  match  the  unemployed  and 
'.inderemployed  with  available  Jobs.  Such 
computer  Job-matching  systems  have  been 
used  for  years  in  Industry  to  match  profes- 
sional workers  to  professional  job  oppor- 
tunities. 

•Harvard  students  have  had  a  good  meas- 
ure of  success  in  matching  male  and  female 
on  a  both  temporary  and  permanent  basis 
through  the  use  of  computers 

'•There  seems  to  me  to  be  no  real  barrier 
to  using  computers  to  matching  those  seek- 
ing Jobs  to  the  Jobs  available. 

'•How  would  It  work?  One  approach  could 
be  the  establishment  of  a  major  comput^er 
center  In  this  country  with  branches  in  the 
areas  of  high  unemployment  within  our 
cities 

■•A  person  could  walk  In  off  the  street  and 
give  all  the  essential  facts  to  a  computer  op- 
erator—what kind  of  training  he  had,  what 
educational  background,  whether  he  could 
move  to  a  new  area,  what  kind  of  Income  he 
needed  etc.  This  Information  could  then  be 
fed  into  the  computer  which  would  have 
been  previously  stockpiled  with  Job  oppor- 
tunities in  private  business  and  industry,  in 
non-proflt  organizations  and  government. 

"The  computer  could  then  provide  the  ap- 
plicant with  a  printout  of  the  opportunities 
available  in  the  community,  the  region,  or 
the  country. 

"A  man  with  no  Job  could  learn  almost 
instantaneously  of  opportunities  he  never 
would  have  known  about  without  the  com- 
puter. A  man  already  working  but  qualified 
to  work  at  a  better  Job  could  discover  new 
employment  worlds  to  explore. 

"I  can  envisage  a  time  when  we  could 
program  the  computer  to  provide  people  with 
information  about  available  services  of  which 
they  are  now  unaware.  The  supportive  serv- 
ices would  include  legal  aid,  medical  aid. 
economic  help  and  training,  and  social  and 
spiritual  counseling. 

"The  year  1984  is  only  16  years  away.  The 
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eluding  the  Chairman,  the  Honorable 
Paul  Rand  Dixon.  Another  Commis- 
sioner, Everette  Maclntyre.  very  properly 
questioned  the  extension  of  the  FTC  Into 
matters  which  are  the  responsibility  of 
another  Government  agency,  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission. 

In  the  interest  of  the  traditional 
American  philosophy  of  fair  play  and 
the  American  Ideal  of  equal  treatment,  I 
appeal  to  every  Member  of  the  Congress, 
in  both  Houses  and  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisles,  to  reject  summarily  this  high- 
handed and  unprecedented  suggested 
treatment  of  a  legitimate  American 
Industry. 

The  American  people  obviously  find 
cigarettes  to  be  enjoyable,  for  more  than 
344  billion  cigarettes  were  sold  during 
the  past  year.  This  Indicates  that  the 
American  people  have  a  desire  for  to- 
bacco products,  which  have  been  a  part 
of  our  lives  even  before  we  became  a 
nation. 

That  cigarettes  may  be  haiinful  or 
even  death  dealing  is  stUl  a  matter  of 
i^ieat  qtrestion  and  controversy  among 
the  most  imminent  researchers  of  our 
time.  That  they  are  still  considered  legit- 
imate products  in  the  American  market 
is  unquesrioned. 

Until  a  product  Is  removed  from  the 
chaimels  of  commerce  by  legislative  ac- 
tion or  judicial  flat,  it  should  be  allowed 
to  be  marketed  and  promoted  as  would 
any  other  legitimate  product  offered  in 
the  marketplace.  And.  it  should  be  per- 
mitted to  do  so  without  discriminatory 
encumbrances  imposed  by  a  small  group 
of  well-meanmg  but  misdirected  bureau- 
crats. 


LETTER  FROM  CONSTITUENT 
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marks'  in  the  Congressional  Record,  which  Is 
supposed  to  rettect  the  thinking  of  your  con- 
stituents. 

With  all  good  wishes  to  you.  Mr.  Edwards, 
I  am,  a  voter. 

Jack  Bradt. 

Lake  Charles.  La. 


HON.  EDWIN  W.  EDWARDS 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  2.  196S 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  is  an  excellent  and 
representative  example  of  the  corre- 
spondence I  am  getting  from  alarmed 
citizens  from  my  district  on  the  contro- 
versial proposed  gun  control  regulations. 
I  insert  the  following  letter  verbatim  in 

the  Record: 

June  27.  1968. 

Congressman  Edwin  Edw.^eos, 
House  Office  Buildmg, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sa;  Having  Just  heard  the  stand  you 
take  on  the  Presldenfs  -gun-control"  law 
recommendations.  I  want  to  commend  you 
for  your  stand  for  the  rights  of  the  people  In 
keeping  with  article  2  of  the  amendments  to 
the  US.  Constitution,  known  as  the  ■BUI  of 
Rights"  which  says.  ".  .  .  the  right  of  the 
people  to  keep  and  bear  arms,  shall  not  be 
infringed." 

It  Is  sad,  but  certainly  true,  that  some 
Members  of  the  body  known  as  Congress,  ( the 
representatives  of  the  people?)  go  Into  a 
state  of  hysteria,  similar  to  the  panic  of  sheep 
when  they  hear  the  sound  of  thunder,  with- 
out getting  the  thinking  of  the  people  they 
are  supposed  to  represent. 

As  my  Representative  from  the  Seventh 
(7th)  District  of  the  great  State  of  Louisi- 
ana, I  will  greatly  appreciate  your  placing 
this  letter  to  you  in  the  "Extensions  of  Re- 


MEDICARE  PROGRAM  ANNIVER- 
SARY 


July  2,  1968 

son  why  any  American  should  be  de- 
prived of  the  very  best  that  the  health 
profession  can  provide  in  the  way  of 
needed  care.  And  the  modem  miracle  of 
health  insiu-ance  that  has  been  extended 
to  virtually  all  elderly  citizens — not  just 
the  half  that  had  been  able  to  purchase 
very  limited  protection  before  the  enact- 
ment of  medicare — allows  these  citizens 
to  obtain  this  care  on  a  pald-for  basis, 
rather  than  as  charity  patients. 


My  2,  1968 


HON.  RICHARD  FULTON 

or  TKKNESSEZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  2.  1968 


ARE  WE  WILLING? 


Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  week,  while  most  of  America 
goes  about  its  normal  pursuits,  we  have 
come  to  an  important  anniversary.  It 
is  a  date  that  would  go  largely  xmnotlced 
by  a  great  many  people.  But  with  the 
passage  of  time,  its  Importance  will  loom 
larger  to  each  of  us.  And  its  significance 
to  19 ''2  million  elderly  citizens  carmot 
be  overemphasized.  On  Monday,  July  1 
the  medicare  program,  enacted  by  the 
89th  Congress,  improved  and  simplified 
by  this  Congress,  begins  its  third  year  of 
operation. 

Medicare  Is  not  Just  another  pro- 
gram. It  is  a  program  vital  to  the  health 
of  these  senior  citizens  who  have  con- 
tributed so  much  to  this  great  land  of 
ours.  And  it  is  also  a  program  that  pro- 
tects their  pride  and  dignity  as  the  time 
almost  inevitably  comes  when  earnings 
are  restricted  because  of  age  and  the 
problems  of  illness  loom  so  much  larger. 
So  much  larger  because  of  the  gnawing 
concern  for  the  individual's  ability  to 
pay  for  the  life-saving  and  life-sustain- 
ing health  care  that  has  been  developed 
by  the  dedicated  professional  men  and 
women  of  modem  medicine. 

But  today  that  concern — more  than 
concern,  real  fear — of  not  being  able  to 
pay  for  adequate  care  has  been  greatly 
eased  for  nearly  20  million  people  by 
the  medicare  program.  It  Is  no  longer 
necessary  for  these  elderly  citizens  to 
watch  savings,  built  up  over  a  lifetime  of 
productive  work,  go  down  the  drain  with 
just  one  serious  illness. 

Today  we  can  take  justifiable  satisfac- 
tion in  the  fact  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  can  say  to  the  elderly  of 
our  Nation — and  these  people  are  not  just 
some  statistical  figure,  they  are  our 
mothers  and  fathers,  grandmothers  and 
grandfathers,  and  even  perhaps  an  oc- 
casional tyrarmical  maiden  aunt  who  has 
meddled  in  family  affairs  of  several  gen- 
erations—that they  can  and  should  seek 
the  very  best  in  medical  care  that  this 
Nation  has  to  offer.  And  we  can  say  to 
them,  "Seek  this  care  with  pride.  You 
won't  have  to  take  hat  in  hand.  You  are 
now  part  of  a  health  insurance  program 
that  protects  virtually  every  American 
who  has  or  will  attain  the  age  of  65." 
I  know  many  of  us  have  had  a  letter 
from  some  elderly  and  valued  constituent 
who  wrote  that  he  would  have  been 
wiped  out  financially  had  it  not  been 
for  the  coverage  provided  by  medicare 
during  a  recent  illness. 
I  can  think  of  absolutely  no  logical  rea- 


HON.  DONALD  E.  LUKENS 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  2,  1968 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  present  a  letter  and  an  essay 
concerning  America  today,  written  by  a 
.sophomore  student  in  West  Alexandria. 
Ohio.  This  Preble  County  American  is 
concerned,  interested,  and  loyal  to  hei 
country. 

This  article  should  be  a  source  of 
inspiration  and  real  joy  to  those  who  read 
it.  To  have  ideals  such  as  these  would 
make  our  country  a  better  place  to  live 
in.  If  we  can  only  remember  that  we  are 
not  having  a  war  of  race,  class,  nor  ;i 
-'var  of  religion,  but  a  war  of  charactei, 
we  could  all  be  Americans  like  Joyce 
Buckner. 

I  include  in  the  Record  this  letter  to 
the  editor  and  enclosed  essay  from  Miss 
Buckner  as  it  appeared  in  the  Jime  9 
edition  of  the  Register- Herald  in  Eaton. 
Ohio: 

LeTTEB   TO    THE    EDITOR 

Mr.  Editor:  Recently  my  sophomore  Eng- 
lish teacher  assigned  an  essay  to  be  written 
about  a  subject  of  our  choice.  My  brother  had 
Just  returned,  wounded,  from  Vietnam,  and 
his  obvious  belief  In  our  country's  poUcles  In- 
spired me  to  choose  patriotism  as  my  topic. 

My  only  hope  In  submitting  this  essay  to 
you  Is  that  someone  who  has  lost  faith  in 
our  nation's  policies  might  gain  back  the  con- 
fidence that  we  are  fighting  for  freedom.  Our 
nation  may  make  a  few  mistakes,  but  she  is 
our  nation.  We  elect  the  government,  so  we 
should  be  wUllng  to  back  her  up,  whether 
we  believe  her  to  be  right  or  wrong.  Are  we 
willing? 

Respectfully, 

JOTCC  Bdcxner. 

West  Alexandria,  Ohio. 


Are  We  Willing? 
(By  Joyce  Buckner) 

All  around  us  we  hear  the  sounds  of  pro- 
test. There  are  protests  against  hate,  racism. 
even  love.  However,  the  main  object  of  today  3 
criticism  is  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

Every  day  one  hears  about  students  rlotln; 
on  America's  college  campuses.  The  front 
pages  of  our  city  newspapers  display  pictures 
of  young  men  burning  their  draft  cards.  How 
often  do  we  hear  about  the  boys  who  enlist 
to  fight  for  the  freedom  of  our  country  ana 
others?  How  often  do  we  read  about  the  boys 
who  gladly  answer  their  draft  call?  This  sort 
of  thing  Just  doesn't  make  the  front  pages! 

Freedom  is  a  big  word.  It  means  everything 
from  the  right  to  get  an  education  to  the 
right  to  buy  a  home  through  a  finance  com- 
pany; everything  from  freedom  of  religion  ■" 
freedom  of  speech.  When  are  we  going  to 
realize  that  we  must  protect  these  rights  if 


we  are  to  continue  to  have  them?  Are  we 

willing? 

All  our  political  leaders  are  waging  a  war 
of  their  own  over  the  policies  of  our  president 
and  our  nation.  They  constantly  degrade  him 
for  what  he  believes  In,  and  yet  they  admit 
that  they  could  probably  do  no  better  under 
the  same  circumstances.  They  do  a  lot  of 
talking  about  action,  but  what  about  the 
follow-up?  We  all  spend  too  much  of  our 
time  debating  the  Issues.  When  are  we  going 
to  start  backing  up  our  strong  words  with  a 
little  noticeable  action?  Let's  stop  this  con- 
.stant  bickering  among  ourselves.  If  we  are 
so  anxious  to  take  advantage  of  the  luxuries, 
let's  also  be  willing  to  take  the  responsibil- 
ities that  come  with  them! 

The  article  I  tim  about  to  quote  was  writ- 
ten by  a  nineteen  year  old  Navy  medic.  "Hilnk 
about  Its  message  as  you  read  It: 

"Having  recently  ret-umed  from  Vietnam  It 
came  to  me  as  quite  a  shock  to  find  that  there 
Is  so  much  dissent  over  the  Vietnam  war  In 
the  United  States.  Doesn't  the  public  realize 
mat  freedom  isn't  free? 

■In  order  to  keep  the  benefits  of  freedom 
one  must  give  of  himself.  When  I  think  of 
the  men  whose  lives  have  been  lost  fighting 
for  this  cause  I  feel  greatly  Indebted  to  them 
because  where  else  will  one  find  braver  men 
fichtlng  for  freedom  than  In  the  United 
States  of  America? 

"Our  men  In  Vietnam  need  your  support. 
Even  more  so  now  that  the  VletnameFe 
'.-pring  offensive'  has  started.  It  Isn't  much 
ftin  wading  through  muddy  rice  paddles, 
crawling  along  jungle  paths  and  dodging 
enemy  bullets.  Sometimes  the  loneliness  and 
heartache  of  being  away  from  their  loved 
ones  Is  almost  too  much  for  them  to  endure. 
•  To  many  of  our  servicemen  the  only  pay- 
ment asked  Is  that  you  give  them  your 
supoort. 

Draft  card  burning  solves  nothing.  It 
proves  only  one  thing  that  is  how  immature 
the  holder  Is.  Don't  uphold  such  an  action. 
but  give  our  men  your  support  and  prayers. 
•In  conclusion  I  leave  with  you  this 
thought:  Freedom  stands  as  a  wanted  light 
to  all  oppressed  natlcms  of  the  world  and 
freedom  isn't  free.  If  we  don't  advance  Its 
cause  In  Vietnam,  where  will  the  fight  be 
next?  Maybe  In  the  United  States  of 
America." 

The  story  behind  the  writing  of  tills  article 
Is  e;  en  more  inspiring.  The  author  had  been 
wounded  severely  before  returning  from  Viet- 
nam. Yet,  as  soon  as  he  has  recovered  suf- 
ficiently, he  has  considered  going  back  to 
Vietnam. 

If  a  nineteen-year-old  veteran  has  this 
much  faith  In  what  he's  fighting  for,  how 
much  more  you  and  I  should  have! 

We  all  say  that  we're  proud  of  our  country. 
Let's  stand  up  and  show  it!  No  one  wants 
war,  but  since  It  Is  a  fact,  let's  defend  what 
our  country  stands  for.  Let's  show  our  love 
for  our  nation! 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

negligence  will  not  lead  us  into  a  .second- 
place  position  with  any  other  country  in 
the  world,  because  this  could  lead  to 

The  fact  that  we  have  built  a  reactor 
which  has  now  produced  more  power 
than  any  other  rocket  reactor  yet  tested, 
is  significant.  This  reactor  is  the  Phoebus 
2A,  designed  for  the  NERVA  2  space  en- 
gine. Although  Congress  has  refused  to 
finance  the  project,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  went  ahead  last  week  and 
tested  the  reactor. 

Phoebus  2A  ground  out  4.200  mega- 
watts of  energy  in  12  minutes.  One 
magawatt  is  a  million  watts. 

Though  the  200,000-pound-thrust 
NERVA  2  engine  is  out  the  window  for 
this  session  of  the  Congress,  there  is 
stUl  a  possibility  that  NERVA  1,  its  75,- 
000-pound-thrust  junior,  will  be  funded. 
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NEED  FOR  NUCLEAR  REACTOR 
BUILT  FOR  A  SPACE  ROCKET 


HON.  JERRY  L.  PETTIS 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  2.  1968 
Mr.  PETITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  use  this  opportunity  to  again  urge  this 
body  to  consider  seriously  the  tremendous 
need  this  country  has  for  a  nuclear  re- 
actor built  for  a  space  rocket. 

This  Congress  has  treated  this  Idea  a 
little  bit  as  it  treated  the  concept  of  the 
Polaris  submarine  some  years  ago  when 
It  was  first  suggested,  I  hope  that  our 


AUTOMATION  NO  MONSTER;  NIXON 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  2.  1968 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  word 
"automation"  has  become  a  "scare"  word 
to  a  great  many  people  throughout  the 
counti-y,  and  especially  among  those  cit- 
izens who  work  for  a  living  in  our  man- 
ufacturing industry  and  related  indus- 
tries. 

An  article  written  by  Mr.  Richard 
Nixon,  former  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  appeared  recently  in  the 
nationally  syndicated  column  of  Mr. 
Victor  Riesel,  discussing  the  effects  of 
automation  on  our  economy,  and  I  in- 
clude the  article  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 

AUTOMATION  No  Monstee:  Nixon 
(By  Victor  Riesel) 
A  side  of  Dick  Nixon  rarely  seen  by  the 
citizenry   is   his   activity   on    the   labor   and 
sociological  fronts. 

He  served  on  the  House  labor  committee. 
As  vice-president  he  settled  labor  crises. 
Tliere  are  many  labor  leaders  whom  he  cor- 
dially calls  by  their  first  names,  and  \-ice 
versa. 

It  is  to  this  sector  of  the  American  scene 
that  I  asked  him  to  turn  and  analyze.  I 
.asked  what  he  thought  was  the  most  signifi- 
cant development  of  the  decade  for  the 
people  who  work  for  a  living. 

Here  is  his  reply,  written  exclusively  for 
this  column: 

"(By  Richard  Nixon,  former  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States) 
New  York. — Many  of  the  great  thinkers 
of  the  last  hundred  years  have  dealt  with 
the  theme  of  man  vs.  the  machine.  The  rise 
of  progressive  technology  which  has  contrib- 
uted so  much  to  the  material  wealth  of  the 
world  has  been  seen  hy  some  writers  and 
philosophers  as  a  dehumanizing  process 
which  ironically  would  destroy  man's  spirit 
as  it  fed  and  clothed  and  sheltered  his  lX)dy. 
■In  the  field  of  literature.  Aldous  Hux- 
ley's 'Brave  New  World'  and  George  Orwell's 
'1984'  offered  a  fictional  but  terrifying  view 
of  the  future,  a  future  in  which  men  were 
to  be  stripped  of  their  individuality  and 
made  slaves  to  the  tyranny  of  technology 
(•Brave  New  World')  or  to  a  technological 
tyranny  ('1984'). 


"We  have  been  asked  to  choose  between  two 
seemingly  antagonistic  ways  of  life,  the  way 
of  humanity  or  the  way  of  technology.  Will 
it  be  man  or  will  it  be  the  machine? 

"But  I  think  that  this  is  not  the  question 
of  our  times.  I  think  the  queetlon  must  be: 
why  can't  we  have  both  man  and  the  ma- 
chine, humanity  and  technology,  spiritu.il 
and  material  well-being? 

■Is  man  so  helpless  before  his  technological 
creations  that  he  has  no  alternative  but  to 
fiee  Irom  them  ur  destroy  them?  On  liow  we 
answer  this  question  will  depend  the  future 
of  this  civilizatio;i  and  the  future  of  man- 
kind. 

"My  answer  is  that,  despite  the  very  real 
problems  which  come  with  advanced  tech- 
nology, man  li.is  very  much  to  gain  from  the 
age  of  the  computer. 

"Indeed,  in  my  opinion,  the  theme  of  the 
last  third  of  this  century  will  not  be  man  vs. 
the  machine,  but  instead  man  and  the  ma- 
chine as  partners,  not  adversaries. 

"But  how  can  we  begin  to  demonstrate  to 
the  workers  a:id  those  who  seek  work  that 
computer  technology  is  not  a  Frankenstein's 
monster  but  really  a  horn  of  plenty  out  of 
•.vhich  can  flow  a  better  life  for  them  and 
their  families? 

■Wo  can  begin,  I  think,  by  showing  that 
computers  can  help  men  to  find  jobs,  not 
only  jobs  for  the  unemployed,  but  jobs  for 
the  underemployed.  We  know  that  despite 
the  fears  of  mass  unemployment  which 
greeted  the  u^e  of  the  computer,  in  the  lOng 
run  computer  technology  has  created  more 
Jobs  than  it  has  destroyed. 

"But  It  is  not  enough  to  create  a  job.  What 
must  be  done  is  to  find  a  way  in  which  an 
unemployed  cr  underemployed  man  is  made 
aware  of  the  new  job. 

"And  it  is  precisely  here  that  the  computer 
cm  help. 

"I  propose  that  we  use  existing  computer 
technology  to  matrh  the  unemployed  and 
underemployed  with  available  Jobs.  Such 
computer  job-matching  systems  have  been 
used  for  years  in  Industry  to  match  profes- 
'^^lonal  workers  to  professional  Job  oppor- 
tunities. 

"Harvard  students  have  had  a  good  meas- 
ure of  success  In  matching  male  and  female 
on  a  both  temporary  and  permanent  basis 
through  the  use  of  computers. 

"There  seems  to  me  to  be  no  real  barrier 
to  using  computers  to  matching  those  seek- 
ing jobs  to  the  jobs  available. 

"How  would  it  work?  One  approach  could 
be  the  establishment  of  a  major  computer 
center  in  this  country  with  branches  in  the 
areas  of  high  unemployment  within  our 
cities. 

•A  person  could  walk  in  off  the  street  and 
give  all  the  essential  facts  to  a  computer  op- 
erator—what kind  of  training  he  had,  what 
educational  background,  whether  he  could 
move  to  a  new  area,  wh.^t  kind  of  Income  he 
needed,  etc.  This  Information  could  then  be 
fed  Into  the  computer  which  would  have 
been  previously  stockpiled  with  job  oppor- 
tunities in  private  btislness  and  Industry,  in 
non-profit  organizations  and  government. 

■The  computer  could  then  provide  the  ap- 
plicant with  a  printout  of  the  opportunities 
available  In  the  community,  the  region,  or 
the  country. 

"A  man  with  no  job  could  learn  almost 
Instantaneously  of  opportunities  he  never 
would  have  known  about  without  the  com- 
puter. A  man  already  working  but  qualified 
to  work  at  a  better  job  could  discover  new 
employment  worlds  to  explore. 

"I  can  envisage  a  time  when  we  could 
program  the  computer  to  provide  people  with 
information  about  available  serrices  of  which 
they  are  now  unaware.  The  supportive  serv- 
ices would  Include  legal  aid,  medical  aid. 
economic  help  and  training,  and  social  and 
spiritual  counseling. 

"The  year  1984  Is  only  16  years  away.  The 
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greatest  tribute  we  can  pay  Orwell  and  the 
other  men  who  have  warned  us  of  the  i>oa«l- 
bllUles  of  technological  tyranny  U  to  see  to 
It  that  we  heed  their  warning  We  can  make 
1984  a  year  of  promise  Instead  of  a  symbol 
of  tear." 


THE  GRAHAM  CRUSADE 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

or  CALiroRNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  2.  1968 


Mr.  REES  Mr.  Speaker,  few  problems 
faced  by  our  society  today  are  more  ur- 
gent than  the  need  to  give  direction  to 
the  Uves  of  the  young  people  living  in 
city  ghettoes. 

Programs  have  been  instituted,  laws 
passed,  and  many  brave  words  spoken, 
but  the  tragic  truth  is  that  a  "nothing 
can  be  done"  attitude  continues  to  pre- 
vail in  most  of  these  minority  areas. 

One  notable  exception  Is  the  Fillmore 
district  of  San  Francisco.  Although  it 
had  many  of  the  potential  problems  that 
led  to  the  Watts  holocaust,  the  Fillmore 
area  contains  a  mecca  for  tourists  in- 
stead of  a  charcoal  alley. 

The  man  responsible  for  this  unusual 
turn  of  events  is  Bill  Graham,  who  ig- 
nored the  advice  of  others  and  staked  his 
future  on  an  old  auditorium  that  was  to 
become  the  showcase  for  the  young 
musical  talent  of  the  west  coast. 

In  a  little  more  than  2  years,  the  Fill- 
more Auditorium  has  become  world  fa- 
mous as  the  homebase  for  the  musical 
groups  identified  with  the  San  Francisco 
sound.  The  Doors,  the  Who.  the  Jeffer- 
son Aiiplane.  and  the  Cream  may  not  be 
familiar  names  to  all  of  us  In  this  Cham- 
ber, but  they  are  the  pled  pipers  of 
Americas  youth. 

The  Fillmore  also  serves  as  the  stage 
for  the  earlier  years  of  music.  Artists 
such  as  Count  Basie  perform  there,  and 
poetry  readings  have  proved  popular. 
Most  important  of  all.  Graham  proved 
that  people  would  Indeed  come  Into  the 
Fillmore  area  and  give  it  the  economic 
support  it  needs  to  survive  as  a  neighbor- 
hood. 

During  its  fii-st  2  years,  the  Fillmore 
was  the  scene  of  63  benefit  performances, 
ranging  from  the  YMCA  Big  Brother 
program  to  summer  camp  campiugns  for 
underprivileged  children. 

Graham  has  even  managed  to  convince 
the  businessmen  in  the  area  to  contribute 
1  percent  of  their  annual  gross  to  estab- 
Ush  a  San  Francisco  Art  Festival  to  be 
held  every  summer. 

Not  content  with  the  success  of  the 
Flllmoi-e  Auditorium.  Graham  bought 
and  rehabilitated  two  other  major  show- 
places,  the  larger  Winterland  Auditorium 
and  the  400-seat  Geary  Temple.  Here 
the  community  will  have  a  meeting  place 
and  a  theater  to  hear  the  artists  of  today 
without  a  rental  charge  or  tickets  for 
admission. 

Still  not  satisfied,  Graham  recently 
opened  the  Fillmore  East  in  New  York 
City  to  bring  the  same  leadership  to 
Gotham  that  he  brought  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. He  turned  a  dilapidated  old  movie 
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theater  into  a  bustling  community  center 
for  New  York's  young  people. 

Perhaps  some  of  Graham's  dedication 
can  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  he  sur- 
vived the  Nazi  camps  of  Europe  during 
World  War  n.  He  became  an  American 
citizen  in  1949  and  earned  the  Bronze 
Star  for  valor  in  Korea. 

Graham  did  not  ask.  for  public  funds 
to  launch  his  enterprise.  He  moved  ahead 
with  confidence  In  himself  and  in  the 
people  around  him.  During  his  early 
days,  the  authorities  were  skeptical  of 
his  motives,  but  these  same  authorities 
later  became  his  supporters  when  they 
observed  the  strict  ban  on  alcohol  and 
drugs  established  at  the  ballrooms. 

While  the  press  and  the  eyes  of  the  Na- 
tion tended  to  focus  on  the  hippies  of 
Haight-Ashbury  and  the  dropouts. 
Graham  moved  quietly  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Today  the  hippie  world  has  all 
but  disappeared,  but  the  Graham  cru- 
sade continues  to  bring  new  life  to  the 
Fillmore  district. 

With  so  many  cities  facing  racial  vio- 
lence, we  can  hope  that  other  Bill  Gra- 
hams will  come  forward  to  take  over  the 
leadership  in  these  troubled  areas  and 
win  the  respect  of  whites  and  Negroes 
alike.  The  need  is  great,  the  time  is  short. 


July  2,  1966 


the  United  SUtea  of  America:  that  I  will 
obey  lu  laws;  that  I  will  not  become  a  party 
to  noting,  looting,  arson  or  other  acts  of 
violence:  that  I  will  never  desecrate  the  flai< 
of  my  country,  but  will  rather  defend  lis 
honor  against  every  enemy  by  word  of  mouth, 
or  by  actual   physical  means  If  necessary  ' 

"I  further  promise  that  in  all  my  deallncs 
with  men.  I  will  be  observant  of  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  others:  that  I  will  never  at- 
tempt  to  usurp  those  rights  and  liberties  lu-r 
try  to  Impose  any  foreign  Ideology  upon  mv 
country  which  Is  In  anyway  contrary  to  otir 
constitutional  form  of  government." 

"I  further  promise  that  I  will  never,  i.y 
any  act  of  mine,  voluntarily  do  harm  to  anv 
American  citizen  or  to  his  property,  but  that 
I  win.  rather,  endeavor  to  warn  him  of  any 
danger  which  I  may  know  to  threaten  him 
or  his  family,  and  that  I  will  aid  him,  to  the 
best  of  my  ability,  whenever  I  am  convlnrf>d 
that  he  Is  In  need". 

"I  enter  into  this  Pledge  of  Good  Citizen- 
ship willingly  and  gladly,  with  a  Arm  .hkI 
steadfast  resolution  to  fully  abide  by  it  s 
long  as  I  shall  live." 


July  2,  1968 
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PETmONS  FILED  UNDER  PROVI- 
SIONS OF  THE  SUBVERSIVE  AC- 
TIVITIES  CONTROL  ACT  OF   1950 


LET'S  TAKE  THE  PLEDGE 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or    AKIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  2.  1968 
Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  a  time  when  our  country  is  being  tor- 
mented by  crime  and  violence  on  the 
streets  of  our  cities,  and  by  some  misled 
youth  who  show  no  respect  for  our  demo- 
cratic  institutions,   it   is   reassuring   to 
learn  of  those  who  are  manifestly  proud 
of  their  American  heritage.  One  of  these 
persons.  Mr.  Paul  C.  Peck,  is  a  resident 
o!  my  congressional  district.  Mr.  Peck 
has  put  his  feelings  Into  words  for  all  to 
read.  Mr.  Pecks  "Pledge  of  Good  Citi- 
zenship" appeared  in  an  article  in  the 
Youngtown.  Ariz.,  Record,  of  Jiuie  20. 
1968.  and  I  am  inserting  the  article  here- 
with for  the  benefit  of  others  who  might 
find  in  the  pledge  a  means  of  reaffirming 
their  belief  in  the  American  way  of  life: 
Let's  Take  the  Pledge 
Youngtown    writer    Paul     Peck    recently 
wrote   a  Pledge   of   Good   Citizenship   after 
hearing  of  "the  increasing  violence  and  un- 
rest In  the  United  SUtes.  and  the  horrible 
.icts  perpetrated  against  prominent  citizens 
in  recent  years." 

Peck  said.  "I  believe  that  if  every  citizen 
of  the  United  States  would  sign  such  a 
pledge,  and  live  up  to  It.  our  country  would 
soon  return  to  normalcy,  because  the  peo- 
ple's thinking  would  be  along  the  lines  ex- 
pressed !n  the  pledge.  Instead  of  along  such 
violent  and  disruptive  lines  as  those  espoused 
by  many  In  the  past  few  years." 
Here  Is  Paul  Peck's  pledge: 
"In  order  that  I  may  do  my  bit  to  help  the 
United  States  of  America  stand  proud  .irid 
tall  among  the  several  nations  of  the  world, 
and  to  help  my  beloved  country  forever  re- 
main the  best  place  In  the  world  In  which 
to  live.  I  hereby  voluntarily  enter  Into  the 
following  Pledge  of  Good  Citizenship;" 
"I  promise  that  I  will  be  a  good  citizen  of 


HON.  EDWIN  E.  WILLIS 

or  LoxnsiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  2.  1968 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
the  Attorney  General  filed  with  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board  petitio:is 
that  it  hold  hearings  for  the  purpose  if 
finding  seven  persons  to  be  members  a 
the  Communist  Party  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Act  of  1950. 

The  Congress  has  been  very  much  con- 
cerned about  past  Department  of  Justice 
Inactivity  in  this  area  and  I  am  sure  tli.it 
yesterday's  action  Is  welcome  news,  not 
only  to  the  great  majority  of  its  Mem- 
bers, but  to  the  American  people. 

I  made  a  point  of  calling  the  Attorney 
General  yesterday  to  express  my  appre- 
claUon  for  his  action.  By  filing  these 
petitions,  he  has  guaranteed  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  Subversive  Activities  Co;i- 
trol  Board  which  is  our  Government's 
official  clearinghouse  on  the  subject  ii 
Conununlst  subversion  and  the  mean? 
whereby  the  individual  and  organisa- 
tional peddlers  of  Commimlst  poison  0:1 
be  properly  labeled  for  the  Informa- 
tion and  protection  of  our  citizens  and 
Nation. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  filing  of  these 
petitions  is  the  first  step  in  what  will  be 
a  well-rounded  program  for  the  fullest 
possible  dlsclosiu-e  of  key  Communist  op- 
eratives In  this  country,  and  that  it  also 
means  that,  in  the  near  future,  the  At- 
torney General  will  file  with  the  Board 
petitions  that  it  find  certain  organiza- 
tions to  be  Communist  fronts. 

Both  individual  and  organizational 
Communist  activities  are  on  the  upswing 
today  and  it  Is  most  Important  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  do  Its  part  to  .see 
that  the  truth  about  these  activities  is 
placed  before  the  American  people.  In- 
dividual Communist  activity  Is  poison, 
but  organizational  Commimlst  activity 
la  an  even  stronger,  more  effective  and 
deadly  poison.  This  Is  why  it  Is  so  Im- 


portant that  the  SACB  be  given  the  op- 
portunity to  proceed  against  some  of  the 
major  fronts  that  are  operating  today. 

It  has  given  me  great  pleasure  to  learn 
that  In  the  forthcoming  hearings  before 
the  Board  on  the  petitions  filed  by  the 
Attorney  General  yesterday,  advantage 
will  be  taken  of  some  of  the  provisions  of 
the  bUl.  H.R.  12601.  I  introduced  last 
year  to  strengthen  the  SACB  and  expe- 
dite Its  proceedings.  That  bill  became  law 
on  January  2  of  this  year— PubUc  Law 
90-237. 

The  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities and  I,  as  its  chairman,  wiU  con- 
tinue to  do  all  we  can  to  strengthen  the 
SACB  and  the  Internal  Security  Act  and 
to  make  them  more  effective  instruments 
for  the  preservation  of  our  Nation's 
security. 

Under  imanimous  consent  I  submit  for 
inclusion  In  the  Record  at  this  point 
Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark's  letter 
of  July  1  to  the  Speaker  Informing  him 
of  his  action  In  filing  the  petitions  with 
the  Board:  |         ,^^  ,^  ,^, 

Hon.  John  W.  McCo«m«CK, 
[louse  of  Representatives, 
Wishinffton,  D.C.  .     .^     _ 

Dear  Mk.  Speakct:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
qilrements  of  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Act  of  1950.  a*  amended.  I  hereby  report 
on  the  proceedings  I  have  Instituted  before 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 
since  January  2. 1968. 

Seven  petitions  are  being  filed  with  the 
Board  today  for  separate  determinations  by 
tlie  Board  that  each  of  the  Individual  sub- 
jects of  these  peUtlons  Is  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  United  States  of 
.'America,  an  organization  which  has  been 
cietermined  by  final  order  of  the  Board  to  be 
u  communist-action  organization. 
The  respondents  in  these  petitions  are: 
Wayne  Dallas  Holley  of  Mapleton.  Utah, 
Chairman  of  the  Commiuilst  Party  of  the 
State  of  Utah. 

Robert  Archuleta  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Communist  Party 
o!  the  State  of  Utah. 

Scarlett  Ann  Patrick  of  Newark,  New  Jer- 
sey, a  member  of  the  National  Committee  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  a  member  of  the  State  Board 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey. 

.\rma  Pastor  Laconlch  of  Franklin  Town- 
.•:hip.  New  Jersey,  a  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  State 
o:  New  Jersey. 

Ruth  Beer  of  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Board  of  the  Communist 
Pfrty  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

Sargeant  Caulfleld,  Baton  Rouge,  Loulsl- 
;.na.  Acting  Chairman  of  the  Communist 
P,\rty  for  the  Stote  of  Louisiana. 

Simon  Boorda.  South  Bend,  Indiana,  ChaU- 
ir.roi  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  State  of 
Indiana. 

Sincerely, 

Attorney  General. 


remember  a  very  personable  young  man 
from  Baltimore.  Andrew  Becker,  who 
served  as  a  page  the  summer  of  1966. 
He  is  the  son  of  one  of  Baltimore's  ener- 
getic realtors  and  during  his  work  here 
made  a  most  favorable  impression  upon 
aU  Members  of  Congress  by  his  intel- 
ligence and  earnestness. 

Out  of  sorrow  and  deep  emotion  loi- 
lowlng  the  recent  assasinatlons.  he  ex- 
pressed his  despair  of  the  current  world 
situation.  Since  the  future  is  hidden 
from  all  men.  it  does  no  good  to  rage  at 
destiny  for  things  take  their  course 
with  no  regard  for  \is.  _.^^       v. 

Believing  that  the  poem  written  by 
former  House  Page  Andrew  Becker  is 
worthy  of  publication,  I  Insert  It  at  this 
point  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
The  poem  follows: 

For  Better  or  for  Worse 
I  ask  myself  time  and  again, 

How  could  it  be  and  why  does  it  happen? 
For  I,  being  nothing,  see  it  as  a  senseless 

CUXS6 

And  I,  being  helpless,  must  assume  it  hap- 
pened "for  better  or  for  worse." 
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same  time,  graduated  from  Page  Schoil. 
graduated  from  Georgetown  University 
School  of  Foreign  Service  and  George- 
town University  Law  Center. 

Bob's  determination  and  abUlty 
scholastically  has  been  matched  by  his 
ability  to  serve  in  whatever  task  he  was 
assigned  with  enthusiasm  and  capabU- 
ity  The  fact  that  he  was  appointed,  in 
1965.  as  manager  of  the  House  Republi- 
can cloakroom  is  testimony  to  courtesy, 
efficiency,  and  his  willingness  to  serve  all 
the  Republican  Members  with  equal  vigor 
and  loyalty.  It  is  a  responsible  job  that 
requires  trust  and  character.  Bob  Bau- 
man  fulfilled  these  requirements. 

I  will  miss  Bob  Bauman's  friendliness 
and  courtesy,  as  I  am  sure  every  other 
Member  of  Congress  will.  At  the  same 
time  I  wish  him  every  success  in  the  ca- 
reer he  has  chosen  as  a  member  of  the 
Maryland  bar. 


I  ask  myself  time  and  again. 

How  could  it  be  and  liow  might  it  end? 
In  this  great  country  people  say  to  me 

That  I  should  see  men  in  harmony. 
But  for  several  reasons  that  I  have  never 
accepted. 

Things  don't  work  out  as  I  have  expected. 

For  how  can  six  million  be  slaughtered  like 

beasts.  ,  _  . 

In  ti  world.  I  thought,  that  covets  love  and 

peace? 

And  how.  ahready,  can  my  young  life  be  so 

smeared,  ,„,„„ 

By  bigotry  and  hate  causing  overwhelming 

fear? 
For  how  can  good  men  .as  Kennedy  and  King, 
Be  taken  from  us  when  we  need  them  more 
than  anything? 
Oh,  God,  I  hope  you  have  some  reasons  for 
all  this. 
For  to  me  the  world  seems  to  be  amiss. 
I  want  to  believe  that  it's  better  this  way. 
But.  my  God,  it  always  seem  such  a  high 
price  to  pay— 
And  what.  I  demand,  am  I  paying  for? 

The    answer,    of    course,    is    the    same    as 
before: 
For  I,  being  nothing,  will  never  see 

Why  it  did  happen  and  how  it  could  be. 
For   I,  being  nothing,  see  it  as  a  senseless 
curse,  ,  i^ 

And  I    being  helpless,  can  only  assume  it 
happened  "for  better  or  for  worse. 


BOB  BAUMAN  LEAVES  AS  MANAGER 
OF  R^UBLICAN  CLOAKROOM  TO 
S-TART  CAREER  AS  MEMBER  OF 
THE  MARYLAND  BAR 


•FOR  BETTER  OR  FOR  WORSE"  BY 
FORMER  HOUSE  PAGE.  ANDREW 
BECKER 


HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

OF   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  2.  1968 
Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  doubt 
many  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  27,  1968 
Mr  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
30  tlie  House  Republicans  lost  an  able 
and  well  liked  cloakroom  manager  when 
Bob  Bauman  resigned  his  post  to  begin  a 
law  practice  In  his  home  State  of  Mary- 
land It  Is  hard  to  believe  that  Bob  has 
been  employed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  15  years.  Since  beginning 
as  a  page  in  1953  Bob  Bauman  has  been 
employed  in  the  House  and  has,  at  the 


EXPLOITATION    OF   POOR   PEOPLE 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  2,  1968 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  reviewing 
the  cost  and  donations  of  funds  to  the 
few  leaders  of  the  so-called  Poor  Peo- 
ples' Campaign  one  cannot  but  consider 
all  the  good  that  could  have  come  from 
the  money  had  It  been  used  construc- 
tively to  help  poor  people. 

But  again,  the  poor  people  were  ex- 
ploited and  a  few  of  the  affluent  lead- 
ers— as  usual — gained. 

I  insert  a  story  from  the  Sunday  Star 
for  June  30  and  related  clippings,  as  fol- 
low: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Sunday  Star.  June  30, 
19681 

.\DDING      UP      THE      COSTS— TENT      CiTY       AND 

CAMPAIGN  Involved  Millions 
Eaxly  in  May,  the  week  before  the  first  of 
the  Poor  People's  campaigners  came  to  town, 
staff  members  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
were  in  New  York  and  Newport,  R.I..  hud- 
dling with  officials  of  two  foundations. 

Their  idea,  conceived  some  time  before  at 
the  Smithsonian,  was  to  mount  a  cultural 
program  at  Resurrection  City.  It  would  have 
!>een  designed  not  only  to  entertein  the  tent- 
city  residents,  but  to  stimulate  what  cultural 
talents  they  brought  with  them,  especially 
in  the  field  of  music. 

Approval  of  the  Idea  was  no  problem.  Tne 
Ford  Foundation  promptly  made  a  grant  ol 
$30  000  to  be  used  for  installing  a  wide 
variety  of  facilities,  from  a  "culture  tent'  to 
elaborate  sound  and  lighting  systems,  and 
for  tours  to  the  Smithsonian  by  the  children 
of  Resiirrectlon  City.  „  .,   „       ^  »,„„ 

In  addition,  the  Newport  Folk  Foundation 
made  a  grant  of  $5,000  to  subsidize  the  ap- 
pearance at  the  encampment  of  a  number  of 
folk-music  entertainers.  This  sum  was 
matched  by  private  contributions  from  Greg- 
ory Peck,  Theodore  Blkel.  Mrs.  Pete  Seeger. 
Folkways  Record  and  others. 

All  together,  the  Smithsonian's  ambitious 
venture  represents  lust  one  small  part  of  that 
unique  lobbying  spectacle  and  experiment  In 
living  called  the  Poor  People's  Campaign.  But 
It  illustrates  a  number  of  significant 
elements  that  were  present  tliroughout:  the 
good  will  that  existed  despite  a  mounting 
hosttllty  toward  the  campaign:  the  large 
numbers  and  diversity  of  people  drawn  Into 
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what  w*«  going  on:  the  fnutr»tlon  encoun- 
tered by  so  many  who  tried  to  help;  and. 
not  lea«t.  the  enormous  amount  of  money 
involved. 

Now  Resurrection  City  has  come  and  gone. 
Although  Smithsonian  officials  are  putUng 
a  good  face  on  It.  the  results  of  the  cul- 
tural program  can  generously  be  described  as 
mixed. 

The  tent  went  up.  and  so  did  the  stage 
facUltlea.  That  proved  fairly  easy. 

As  to  what  to  do  with  them,  confusion 
plagued  the  program.  Seldom  was  there 
agreement  among  the  Southern  Christian 
Leftdershlp  Conference  staffers  or  their  fol- 
lowers as  to  what  people  wanted  and  what 
would  be  best  for  the  whole  group. 

Onlv  some  of  the  performers  on  the  New- 
port Polk  Foundation  list  appeared  One 
who  did  not  was  Harry  Belafonte  Others  were 
canceled  after  conditions  at  the  tent  city 
continued  to  deteriorate 

Of  those  who  did  appear,  the  Georgia  Sea 
Island  Singers  stayed  for  a  month,  not  only 
performing  but  teaching  some  of  the 
residents. 

A  high  point  wa«  the  performance  of  a 
Sioux  Indian.  Henry  Crowdog.  who  talked 
wltii  dlgnUy  of  keeping  cultural  roots  alive, 
tang  for  a'iargely  Negro  audience  that  Joined 
In  polvrhythmlcal  handclapplng.  then  beat  a 
drum  while  one  of  the  Sea  Island  group 
sang.  Things  clicked  that  night 

But  there  were  low  pyolnts.  An  Algonquin 
Indian  delivered  an  antl-whlte  harangue 
that  was  challenged  by  a  white  man  and 
almost  provoked  a  riot.  Singer  Pete  Seeger 
was  largely  Ignored  by  the  camp's  Negroes. 
Other  perfonnances  were  badly  attended,  at 
times  because  the  camp's  young  people  de- 
cided to  hold  rock  "n"  roll  sessions  a  short 
distance  away. 

»TW   TOU»S  CONDtJCTED 

The  Smithsonian  toiu'  program  largely 
went  awry.  Only  one  trip  from  Resurrection 
City,  plus  a  few  more  for  the  Indians  at 
Hawthorne  School,  ever  materialized,  and 
It  was  on  the  Friday  before  the  camp  was 
closed  At  inher  times,  despite  elaborate 
plans  that  included  lunches  prepared  for 
the  children  things  fell  apart  because  the 
encampment  leaders  failed  to  get  the 
children  together. 

A  bus  costing  about  $50  a  day  stood  Idle 
until  Smithsonian  officials  decided  to  bring 
children  from  Washington  schools  to  the 
specially  planned  programs.  Almost  100  vol- 
unteer guides  had   been  mobilized. 

The  Smithsonian  also  had  hoped  to  or- 
ganize some  of  the  residents  to  create  a 
large  exlilblt  demonstrating  the  roots  and 
culture  of  poverty.  That  project.  In  the  words 
of  a  Smithsonian  official,  remains  "In  the 
gestation  period." 

Currently  about  a  third  of  the  Ford  grant 
and  a  couple  of  thousand  dollars  In  the  other 
fund  remain  unspent. 

Now  that  the  campaign  Is  dwindling,  the 
financial  elements  are  coming  Into  sharper 
focus.  But  only  to  a  degree 

ncvaiNC  THX  cost 

Consider  the  coata  of  the  campaign  A  pre- 
cise tabulation  Is  Impoealble.  Trying  to  obt.itn 
one  would  drive  the  average  accountant  wild. 
even  if  he  had  full  access  to  records,  for  some 
of  these  records  are  Incomplete,  while  lines 
of  financial  responsibility  were  criss-crossed 
throughout. 

In  direct  financial  outlay.  In  what  the 
SCIiC  spent  to  finance  the  campaign.  In  what 
the  government  spent  and  In  what  was  spent 
by  all  the  people,  mostly  Washlngtonlana. 
.and  all  the  agencies  like  the  foundations 
that  rallied  around  to  help  the  people  of 
Resurrection  City,  the  cost  of  the  campaign 
probably  ran  between  $1.5  million  to  92 
million. 

The  Indirect  costs  would  include  countless 
hours  of  time  contributed  by  doctors,  '.aw- 
yers,  churchmen,  food  executives  and  others 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

If  they  can  be  said  also  lo  include  the 
losses  suffered  by  downtown  business  estab- 
lishments, these  indirect  costs  would  soar. 

-°Tou  can  safely  say  that  the  loss  In  busi- 
ness, especially  to  the  tourist-oriented  busi- 
nesses like  the  hotels  and  restaurants  and 
to  the  downtown  retail  establishments,  ran 
Into  the  tens  of  millions  of  dollars."  said 
William  Calomlrls.  president  of  the  Metro- 
politan Washington  Board  of  Trade 

By  far  the  biggest  money  mystery  concerns 
the  finances  of  the  SCLC— what  came  In  and 
what  went  out  Like  the  Iceberg,  much  re- 
mains Invisible  Questions  to  SCLC  staffers 
are  regularly  bucked  along  upstairs,  where 
they  are  usually  greeted  with  vagueness  and 
comments  like  That  distracts  from  what 
we  are  trying  to  do." 

WHEKE     MONEY     WENT 

Contributions  following  the  slaying  of  the 
Rev.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr  and  throughout 
the  campaign  fattened  the  groups  treasury, 
certainly  running  Into  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars. 

But  It  went  basically  In  three  directions: 
directly  to  the  SCLC  to  be  used  fi^r  the  cam- 
paign or  anv  other  purpose:  to  the  tax- 
exempt  Martin  Luther  King  Memorial  Fund: 
and  a  separate  SCL  Foundation,  also  tax- 
exempt  and  separate  from  the  direct  efforts 
of  the  campaign 

Much  of  the  big  money  went  Into  the  King 
memorial  fund,  established  by  Mrs.  King  and 
the  Rev.  Ralph  David  Abernathy,  King  s  suc- 
cessor. For  Instance,  one  contribution  given 
little  publicity  was  a  $275,000  grant  from  the 
Field  Foundation  of  Chicago,  part  of  a  81 
million  series  of  grants  designed  to  forward 
the  ideals  and  goals  of  the  late  SCLC  leader. 

Other  sizable  sums  went  to  the  SCL  Foun- 
dation. It  Is  understood,  from  people  who 
wanted  to  contribute  but  wished  to  itlU 
write  It  off  their  taxes. 

Together,  these  two  funds  represent  a  vir- 
tually untouched  reserve  from  which  the 
SCLC  hopes  to  continue  operating. 

Contributions  to  the  SCLC  for  the  cam- 
paign Itself  came  In  from  all  over  la  large 
and  small  amounu.  Conspicuous  were  such 
donations  as  $12,000  from  singer  Ethel  Mer- 
man, a  similar  sum  from  the  New  York  postal 
workers  union  and  other  gifts  running  into 
the  thousands,  plus  promises  of  more,  from 
show  business  personalities. 

More  modest  donations  continue  to  arrive 
at  SCLC  offices,  many  passed  along  via  church 
organizations,  labor  unions  and  Negro 
leaders. 

EXPENSES   CONTINUE 

But  SCLC  was  spending  money,  too.  Its  ex- 
penses mounting  from  the  time  the  first  bus 
rolled  toward  Washington.  These  expenses 
also  continue. 

The  Rev.  Andrew  Young,  executive  vice 
president  of  SCLC,  now  running  the  show 
while  Abernathy  Is  in  jail,  said  he  has  had 
no  opportunity  to  add  up  the  campaign's 
expenses.  But  he  ventured  some  estimates. 

Young  said  the  last  he  heard,  the  seven- 
week  campaign  cost  the  SCLC  about  $50,000 
a  week.  The  cost  of  building  tent  city,  he 
said,  ran  about  $100,000. 

Although  money  continued  to  come  In 
during  the  campaign,  he  said,  the  bills  came 
in  at  an  equal  pace.  "It  was  a  day-to-day 
operation  with  the  bills  and  money  running 
neck  and  neck,"  he  said. 

One  of  the  most  significant  expense  Items. 
Young  believes,  was  transportation.  Most  of 
this  represents  the  costs  of  bringing  partici- 
pants to  Washington  and  sending  many  of 
them  back,  although  It  also  Includes  a  con- 
siderable amount  for  traveling  by  staff  mem- 
bers. 

The  bus  expenses  varied  from  caravan  to 
caravan.  The  first  group  to  arrive  came  from 
the  South  with  only  a  few  brief  stops,  at  a 
cost  of  about  $11,000  for  11  buses.  Another 
Southern  caravan  started  In  old  buses  from 
Edwards.  Miss.,  at  an  inlUal  cost  of  $3,500 
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but  worked  its  way  slowly  through  tlie 
South,  stx>pplng  frequently  to  raise  money 
for  the  next  leg  of  the  trip. 

COST    OF    CONSTRUCTION 

Some  $10,000  was  set  aside  for  the  mule 
train,  but  the  cost  probably  ran  higher  •  • 
pay  for  shipping  It  from  Atlanta  to  Wash- 
ington. SCLC  also  paid  for  the  major  part  t. 
the  buses  that  brought  the  delegation  if 
Mexican-Americans  from  the  Southwest. 

Most  of  the  money  spent  to  build  the  en- 
campment, about  $70,000.  went  for  plj-wood 
That  wood,  carted  away  last  week,  belones 
to  SCLC,  and  one  offer  to  buy  It  for  $15,000 
already  has  come  In. 

The  wood  was  purchased  through  Hech- 
tnger  Building  Materials  Officials  of  the  firm 
say  the  SCLC  was  charged  the  lumber  cos•^ 
only,  with  the  company  absorbing  abou; 
$10,000  In  handling  and  overhead  connected 
with  getting  the  material  to  the  tent  c.iy 
site. 

John  Hechlnger.  chairman  of  the  Dlsiri'  • 
City  Council  and  a  member  of  the  fam::. 
that  runs  the  building-supply  firm,  said  ;.o 
contributed  a  small  amount  directly  to  SCLl. 
He  would  not  s.iy  how  much. 

Once  the  wood  and  other  materials  arrl-.  i  I 
at  the  site,  a  massive  effort  was  required  • 
put  up  the  encampment.  Here,  as  on  a  nui..- 
ber  of  other  fronts,  volunteers  from  Wiq 
Washington  area,  led  by  students  and  star, 
of  Xaverian  College  in  Silver  Spring,  got  the 
Job  done.  Dwellings  for  about  3.000  peop;e 
and  a  number  of  large  buildings  quickly 
went  up. 

The  Rev.  John  .\dams,  director  of  the  N.:- 
tlonal  Council  of  Churches  liaison  office  w:t.i 
the  campaign,  said  his  staff  had  filtered  o-.rr 
$40,000  to  SCLC  through  a  special  office  ::. 
the  Methodist  Building. 

This  was  only  a  small  part  of  the  don.i- 
tlons  that  went  into  the  campaign,  he  con- 
tinued, because  his  office  told  most  major 
donors  to  send  their  money  directly  •.■> 
SCLC's  Atlanta  headquarters. 

Making  an  estimate  of  the  total  amount  l.e 
believes  religious  groups  sent  to  the  c.ini- 
paign,  Adams  placed  the  figure  at  $125.0e>n 
That,  he  added.  "Is  probably  low." 

Adams  said  he  was  not  including  the  ma.r 
$50,000  donation  from  the  United  Presb.- 
terlans,  U.S_A..  that  Abernathy  announctd 
from  the  platform  on  Solidarity  Day  because 
Adams  believes  that  contribution  was  e.ir- 
marked  for  the  Martin  Luther  Kliig  Menu- 
rlal  Fund  to  be  used  for  work  in  sU-.n-. 
rehabilitation. 

Money  for  the  campaign  Is  continuing  : 
come    m — $4,000    came    In    over    the   week. 
Adams  said. 

Citing  an  Increase  In  calls  to  his  office. 
Adams  said  the  closing  of  Resurrection  Ci:v 
and  the  mass  arrests  cf  Lost  week  have  given 
him  the  Impression  that  "we  are  entertr.j 
Into  a  phase  where  there  could  be  greater 
support  (for  the  campaign)  than  earlier. 

"I  have  the  feeling,"  he  continued,  "th.'.: 
the  dramatic  way  the  closing  took  place  with 
the  overreactlon  of  the  power  structure,  and 
the  beautiful  nonviolent  action  has  iir,- 
pressed  the  clergy  " 

COST  TO  TAXPAYER 

Adams     said     the     National     Council 
Churches  has   been  working  since  Februarv 
to  raise  funds  and  places  a  value  of  about 
$75,000  on  the  staff  services  expended 

What  the  campaign  cost  the  taxpayer  (Irre- 
spective of  what  gains  the  SCLC  made  in 
pr3rtng  loose  federal  funds  for  social  well.ire 
programs)  Is  falling  into  place.  The  total  v.  ii: 
be  about  $1  million,  most  of  It  charged  :^ 
the  District  government  budget. 

On  Friday,  separate  estimates  came  from 
the  District  budget  office  and  the  Interior 
Department  on  money  spent  during  the  cam- 
paign and  estimates  for  restoring  the  12-acre 
West  Potomac  Park  site  to  its  former 
condition. 

Through  last  Sunday,  what  District  budget 
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officer  D.  Peter  Hermaa  calls  expenditures 
above  normal"  totaled  close  to  $500,000, 
mostly  for  police  overtime.  Extra  spending 
tor  last  week  probably  will  run  more  than 
SIOOOOO.  The  Interior  Department  said  extra 
spending  by  the  National  Park  Service  toWled 
about  $160,000. 

Restoration  costs  were  computed  sepa- 
'itely,  with  the  total  for  the  park  cleanup, 
mostly  borne  by  Interior,  put  at  $85,000. 
National  Guard  and  other  mllltary-alert  ex- 
penses have  not  yet  been  determined. 

BYRD  COMMENTS 

A  report  of  District  expenditures  from 
Herman's  office  Friday  prompted  Sen.  Rob- 
ert C.  Byrd.  D-W.  Va.,  to  comment  to  the 
Senate:  "Had  the  campaign  produced  sub- 
stantive results  for  the  poor,  these  losses 
suffered  might  be  somewhat  less  painful." 

Young  expressed  Just  the  opposite  reac- 
tion. Asked  about  the  govemmest  figures, 
he  said:  "That  U  a  very  small  cost  to  pay 
for  the  education  of  this  naUon." 

No  history  of  the  campaign  can  be  written 
without  mention  of  the  sustained  contribu- 
tion In  money,  material  and  volunteered 
time  by  the  people,  businesses  and  organiza- 
tions In  the  W^ashlngton  area.  It  was  con- 
^iiderable. 

'I  think  this  community  responded  very 
well.'"  said  the  Rev.  Geno  Baroni,  director 
of  the  Washington  Catholic  Archdiocese's 
urban  affairs  office  and  one  of  a  ntimber  of 
churchmen  who  labored  night  and  day  so- 
liciting and  coordinating  all  manner  of  sup- 
port programs. 

Once  again,  it  would  be  Impossible  to 
measure  precisely  the  scope  of  this  support, 
partly  because  so  much  of  It  was  Intangible 
\nd  partly  because  nobody,  either  at  SCLC 
or  In  the  community,  was  In  central  com- 
mand. 

HOW    IT    WORKED 

It  was  Instead  a  free-flowing,  frequently 
hand-to-mouth  operation,  one  emergency 
after  another  tackled  as  circumstances  de- 
manded.   It    worked    something    like    this: 

A  call  would  come  in  from  Hawthorne 
School  to  say  that  no  paper  plates  and 
cups  were  available  for  the  next  day's  meals, 
or  from  ResurrecUon  City  asking  for  drug 
and  toilet  arUcles.  At  any  of  a  number  of 
church  organizations  or  other  agencies, 
someone  would  get  on  a  phone,  calling  de- 
partment stores  or  drug  firms.  Somewhere 
along  the  line,  a  firm  would  agree  to  help, 
either  through  a  direct  contribution  or 
through  providing  the  supplies  wholesale. 

One  operative  phrase  throughout  the  cam- 
paign was  this:  "Meeting  human  needs."  It 
was  used  by  those  who  were  fully  enthusi- 
astic about  the  campaign,  but  also  by  those 
who  had  strong  resenatlons  about  what  was 
happening  at  Resurrection  City  but  wanted 
10  help  the  people  involved. 

Another  theme  constantly  heard  con- 
cerned the  problem  of  coordinating  with 
SCLC.  "There  was  always  a  gap  between  the 
SCLC  Information  and  the  facts,"  is  the 
way  one  religious  leader  put  It. 

TAX   CONSIDERATIONS 

A  Washington  business  executive  put  the 
situation  this  way:  "There  were  always  prob- 
;enis,  trucks  getting  turned  back  from  the 
camp  or  workmen  stopped,  and  lots  of  time 
wasted.  And  toward  the  last,  it  was  sort 
of  like  putting  supplies  Into  a  sinking  ship. 
But  the  need  was  always  there." 

Despite  all  the  direct  contributions  to 
SCLC,  many  Individuals  and  firms  backed 
away  from  this  route,  both  because  It  ap- 
peared unbusinesslike  and  because  of  tax 
considerations.  They  elected  Instead  to  ear- 
mark It  for  specific  purposes  and  channel  It 
through  the  churches  or  agencies  such  as 
the  District's  Health  and  Welfare  Council. 

Feeding  the  residents  of  Resurrection  City 
represents  the  biggest  single  part,  and  one 
of  the  best  organized  parts,  of  the  Washing- 
ton area's  efforts. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Under  the  leadership  of  Giant  Pood's 
Joseph  Danzansky,  a  committee  put  together 
a  mass  feeding  program  that  cost  an  esti- 
mated $70,000.  This  was  supplemented  by 
the  week  of  hundreds  of  volunteers,  mosUy 
at  Howard  University  and  at  St.  Stephen  and 
the   Incarnation  Episcopal  Church. 

The  church  effort,  much  of  it  funneled 
through  Father  Baroni's  office,  the  Protestant 
Council  of  Churches  and  the  Jewish  Com- 
munity Council,  concentrated  largely  on 
housing  and  feeding  people  outside  Resur- 
rection City. 
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MEDICAL    COMMITTEE 

According  to  the  Rev.  Philip  Newell  of 
the  Council  of  Churches,  money  that  came 
Into  the  three  big  church  organizations  and 
was  used  for  these  programs  toUled  about 
$15,000. 

But  this  sum,  said  Newell,  represents  '  only 
a  fraction,  certainly  less  than  half"  of  the 
money  spent  by  upwards  of  200  churches 
and  synagogues  in  the  metropolitan  area, 
many  of  which  operated  their  own  programs 
and  called  central  religious  offices  only  when 
the  demand  for  help  outstripped  their  re- 
sources. 

Another  group  that  operated  throughout 
the  campaign  was  a  medical  committee 
headed  by  Dr.  Edward  C.  Mazlque.  Without 
charge,  about  500  persons,  doctors  and  other 
medical  personnel  served  the  poor  people. 
Drugs  were  contributed  by  major  pharma- 
ceutical houses.  No  attempt  has  been  made 
to  put  a  price  tag  on  this. 

Operation  of  Resurrection  City  required 
an  incredible  list  of  suppUes.  from  sewer 
pipes  to  toothbrushes,  some  of  It  contributed, 
some  purchased  at  cost,  some  paid  for  out 
of  SCLC  funds. 

OTHER    CONTRIBUTIONS 

About  $2,000  in  plumbing  hardware  was 
paid  for  by  SCLC,  but  a  Chicago  firm  de- 
cided to  contribute  25  $55  water  heaters, 
some  of  which  were  found  still  uncrated 
when  Resurrection  City  folded.  Upon  the 
request  of  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew 
Congregations,  the  Metropolitan  Electric 
Company  here  contributed  about  $3,000  In 
electrical  supplies. 

Like  the  Smithsonian,  a  number  of  groups 
In  Washington,  Including  a  separate  recrea- 
tion committee,  tried  to  make  life  more 
pleasant  for  the  tent  city  residents,  especial- 
ly the  children.  Many  of  these  gave  up  in 
frustration. 

Like  the  campaign  Itself,  Washington  s 
contribution  Is  for  the  most  part  over.  But 
some  of  the  poor  are  still  staying  In  churches, 
and  until  the  campaign  is  officially  wound 
up,  area  organizations  will  continue  to  help. 


IFrom  the  Evening  Star.  Washington.  DC, 
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Tb.welers  Am:  District  of  Columbia  To  Pay 

811,000  in  Bus  F.\REa  FOR  POOR 

(By  William  Delaneyi 

The  District  government  has  promised  to 
reimburse  the  Travelers'  Aid  Society  for  the 
more  than  $11,000  It  spent  last  week  In  pro- 
viding Poor  People's  Campaign  pnrticipants 
with  free  bus  tickets  home. 

In  acknowledging  the  pledge  of  funds. 
Deputy  Mayor  Thomas  W.  Fletcher  said  over 
the  weekend  that  the  District  In  turn  may 
be  reimbursed  in  part  by  -anonymous 
private  funds." 

He  would  not  elaborate,  and  emphasized 
that  It  was  too  early  to  determine  precisely 
the  cost  of  the  long-distance  transportation 
effort,  which  followed  the  closing  of  Resur- 
rection City  last  Monday. 

However,  the  executive  director  of  Travel- 
ers Aid  said  yesterday  that  her  agency  had 
spent  "$11,000  plus"  on  bus  tickets  for  Poor 
People's  marchers  since  June  21,  the  Friday 
before  the  campaign's  tent  city  was  closed. 
The  society  has  emphasized  that  none  of  this 
was  from  United  Givers  Fund  money. 


During  the  week  that  followed.  t.ome  800 
to  1.000  persons  who  identified  themselves  as 
campaign  participants  were  issued  free  bus 
tickets  through  Travelers  Aid.  according  to 
executive  director  Catherine  C.  HIatt. 

"That  figure  may  be  a  bit  high.  "  added 
Miss  Hlatt,  "but  it's  as  near  as  I  can  get." 
She  said  about  600  travel  vouchers  were  dis- 
tributed, some  of  these  to  groups  bound  for 
the  same  destination. 

She  said  her  agency,  which  Is  supported  by 
the  United  Givers  Fund,  was  asked  June  21 
by  the  mayor's  office  to  "fulfill  an  emergency 
need"  and  arrange  transportation  for  any 
marchers  who  wanted  to  return  home  The 
District  government  agreed  to  reimburse 
Travelers  Aid  for  the  cost  of  tickets,  she  said. 
"We've  had  money  available  for  years  for 
helping  needy  people  In  such  situations," 
Fletcher  said.  He  said  contingency  funds  In 
the  Welfare  Department  budget  had  in  the 
past  occasionally  been  used  to  reimburse 
Travelers    Aid    lor    travel    arrangements    in 

"There  was  a  strong  desire  by  many  (cam- 
paigners) to  go  home,  and  without  money  or 
any  other  arrangements,  the  logical  thing  to 
do  seemed  to  be  for  us  to  use  our  standing 
arrangement  with  Travelers   Aid.""   Fletcher 

said. 

The  deputy  mayor  added  that  the  alloca- 
tion of  funds  had  been  cleared  by  both  the 
corporation  counseVs  office  and  with  Welfare 
Commissioner  Winifred  Thompson. 

Travelers  Aid  ended  its  city-sponsored 
transportaUon  program  on  Friday,  turning 
future  travel  arrangements  over  to  the 
southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference. 
Miss  Hlatt  said  that  although  her  small 
staff  had  voluntarllv  worked  long  hours  with 
volunteer  help  from  the  Welfare  Department. 
Family  and  Child  Services,  and  the  Red 
Cross  there  were  continuing  problems  of 
verifying  the  identities  and  hometowns  of 
ticket  appUcants. 

Applicants  were  required  to  show  SCLL 
identification  papers  and  Resurrection  City 
Identification  wristbands,  she  said,  "but  we 
have  no  authority  or  capability  to  control  or 
verify  that  these  people  were  from  where 
thev  were  going."' 

SCLC  officials  acknowledged  Friday  the 
existence  of  t.cket  scalping  among  "a  few 
persons "  Because  of  this,  they  said.  SCLC 
marshals  would  henceforth  handle  ticket 
distribution. 

[From  the  Evening  Star,  Washington,  D.C.. 
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Sell  Tent  City  Lumber,  Set  Up  Trust, 

UNrrED  STATES  Asks 

(By  Roberta  Hornlg) 

Federal  officials  today  proposed  sale  of  the 

lumber  used   In   constructing   Resurrection 

City  and  placement  of  the  money  in  a  trust 

account  "pending  settlement  on  the  costs  of 

restoring  the  site"  In  West  Potomac  Park, 

The  proposal  was  made  by  the  JusUce  and 
Interior  departments  in  a  letter  to  the  Rev. 
Walter  E.  Pauntroy,  vice  chairman  of  the 
DUtrlct  City  Council  and  a  top  official  of  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference, 
sponsor  of  the  Poor  People's  campaign. 

The  letter,  one  official  said,  was  to  test  the 
response  of  the  campaign  leaders  concerning 
willingness  to  help  pay  the  blU  for  restoring 
the  15-acre  site  along  the  Reflecting  Pool. 
The  total  cost  of  restoration  is  estimated 
at  $85,000, 

The  only  money  SCLC  has  put  up  so  far  Is 
a  $5,000  cash  bond  required  before  the  camp- 
ing permit  was  Issued  by  the  National  Park 
Service* 

A  top  SCLC  spokesman  indicated,  however, 
that  the  clvU  rights  organlzaUon  expects  the 
$5,000  to  be  returned  and  has  even  consid- 
ered taking  court  action  aimed  at  recovering 
the  money. 

Preliminary  estimates  of  the  value  of  the 
plywood  and  other  lumber  used  In  some  600 
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unlta  built  In  Resurrection  City  range  from 

•18.000  to  tao.ooo. 

The  unite  were  dlemantled  by  federal  and 
DiBtrlct  conetructlon  crews  and  the  lumber 
Is  being  stored  at  Ft.  Belvotr.  Vs. 

Federal  officials  feel  that  whaterer  money 
can  be  gained  from  the  lumber  salvage 
should  go  to  the  government,  which  must 
resod  the  site,  regrade  some  of  It  and  restore 
damaged  plants  and  bushes. 

Interior  Secretary  Stewart  L.  Udall  at  a 
press  conference  yesterday  hinted  at  the  gov- 
ernment's attempt  to  get  SCLC  to  share  some 
of  the  coat. 

Udall  said  Interior  and  Justice  department 
lawyers  were  trying  to  figure  out  the  best 
way  to  go  about  It. 

The  decision  to  try  a  soft  approach,  by 
letter,  to  SCLC  officials  was  reached  after  a 
meeting  late  yesterday.  There  Is  some  Indi- 
cation, however,  that  the  government  Is  also 
discussing  the  possibility  of  a  suit  should 
SCLC  show  reluctance  toward  the  Idea  of  a 
trust  fund. 

UDALL  rXPECTS   BAN 

Udall  also  said  he  expects  Congress  to  ap- 
prove legislation  that  would  prohibit  any 
more  camps  like  Resurrection  City  on  fed- 
eral parkfalftds. 

After  tB<rtl06ed  hearings  by  the  House  In- 
terior Committee,  headed  bv  Rep.  Wayne 
Aspinall  of  Colorado,  Udall  said  t  he  members 
had  iisked  "penetrating  questions"  and  that 
•"It  Is  obvious  many  members  of  the  conamlt- 
tee  are  anxious  for  legislation. 

Udall.  whoee  agency  was  prominent  In  per- 
mit negoUatlons,  added.  "It  will  not  surprise 
me  if  Congress  limits  the  use  of  parklands" 
for  anv  other  ResurrecUon  City.  But  he  also 
said  the  land  would  be  used  for  demonstra- 
tions and  marches,  which  he  called  a  form  of 
free  speech. 

At  the  first  of  four  city  rallies  scheduled 
this  week,  the  Rev  Andrew  Young,  executive 
vice  president  of  SCLC.  told  a  racially  mixed 
group  last  night  that  people  should  be  will- 
ing to  go  to  jail  for  a  cause  they  believe  in. 
He  also  bitterly  crlUclzed  the  Vietnam  war. 

Speaking  at  Lincoln  Memorial  Temple  at 
nth  and  R  Streets  NW,  Young — leading  the 
Poor  People's  Campaign  while  the  Rev.  Ralph 
David  Abemathy  Is  serving  a  20-day  Jail 
sentence  begun  one  week  ago — pointed  to 
some  youths  In  the  audience  and  said 
solemnly: 

"I  want  to  say  to  all  young  black  men.  I 
have  been  In  Jail.  But  you  have  the  choice 
to  go  (to  Jail)  now  with  pride  and  dignity,  or 
to  go  five  years  from  now  after  being  caught 
on  the  comer  with  no  Job. 

■One  way  or  another.  you"re  going  to  go 
This  society  la  so  structured  that  white  boys 
go  to  college  and  black  boys  go  to  Jail.'" 

(Prom  the  Sunday  Star.  Washington,  D.C.. 
June  30.  19681 
JrooB  Plkdces  Snrm  TtMus  to*  Maxchers 
suffer  sentences  for  demonstrators  arrested 
In  connection  with  the  Poor  People"s  Cam- 
paign were  promised  yesterday  by  a  Judge  In 
the  Court  of  General  Sessions  as  69  of  78  ar- 
rested   Friday   on    Capitol    Hill    appeared   in 

COtU't. 

Judge  Alfred  Burka  said.  "This  has  got  to 
stop  and  I'm  going  to  do  my  sbare  ...  I 
am  not  going  to  have  this  entire  city  threat- 
ened for  no  reason  at  all  .  .  ." 

Cami>aign  officials,  meanwhile,  scheduled 
a  demonstration  today  on  Capitol  Hill  by 
some  250  sympathetic  area  clergymen,  who 
do  not  plan  to  seek  arrest. 

rotrm  rallies  planned 

The  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
ference also  has  planned  four  rallies  this 
week,  one  in  each  quadrant  of  the  city  Gen- 
erally, however.  SCLC  officials  said  there 
would  be  little  activity  until  after  Congress 
returns  from  the  July  4  recess  a  week  from 
tomorrow. 

Burka,  sharing  the  cases  with  Chief  Judge 
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Harold  Greene  and  Judge  William  Pryor. 
handed  out  the  stlffest  sentences  He  gave 
two  30-day  terms  and  one  20-day  Jail  sen- 
tence, all  to  white  persons  who  Joined  the 
SCLC  demonstration  Friday. 

Of  the  69  who  appeared  in  court,  one  was 
found  to  be  a  Juvenile  Eight  others  arrested 
Friday  were  Juveniles  Two  persons  were  not 
prosecuted  because  one  was  blind  and  the 
other  blind  and  partially  deaf 

Hosea  Williams,  a  top  SCLC  official  who 
was  arrested  for  the  second  time  in  the  cam- 
paign, was  released  Friday  on  $250  bond.  His 
case,  and  nine  others,  were  continued  until 
tomorrow.  All  those  In  court  yesterday  were 
charged  with  unlawful  assembly,  which  car- 
ries a  maximum  sentence  of  $250  or  90  days 
m  Jail. 

Five  SCLC  officials  with  the  campaign's 
symbolic  mule  train  pleaded  not  guilty  and 
went  on  trial  before  Judge  Pryor.  and  their 
cases  were  also  among  the  10  continued. 

Thlrty-slx  of  the  defendants  received  Jail 
sentences  ranging  from  3  to  30  days.  Among 
them  were  many  Quakers  who  came  here  yes- 
terday from  a  Society  of  Friends  Conference 
In  New  Jersey  to  express  their  support 

Twenty  persons  received  suspended  sen- 
tences or  no  sentences  when  they  promised 
they  either  would  leave  town  or  would  not 
participate  again  in  illegal  demonstrations. 

WITHIN   THE    LAW 

The  three  judges  generally  w^ere  lenient  on 
those  who  promised  to  limit  their  demon- 
strations within  the  law  and  hard  on  those 
who  said  they  might  continue  unlawful  dem- 
onstrations. 

The  three  Judges  showed  a  respect  for  the 
32  Quakers  arrested  and  handed  down  sen- 
tences with  obvious  reluctance.  The  Quakers 
were  well-dressed,  polite,  many  of  them  were 
women.  They  thanked  the  judges  when  their 
attorneys  were  appointed.  Many  of  them  wore 
?oor  People's  Campaign  buttons. 

One  of  them.  Nelson  Pusen.  a  professor  of 
physics  at  the  University  of  Tennessee,  re- 
ceived a  10-day  sentence  from  Judge  Burka. 
He  told  the  Judge  that  he  had  been  aware 
that  the  demonstration  was  Illegal,  but 
added: 

"I  would  like  to  stress  my  feeling  that  the 
calling  to  a  meeting  of  this  kind.  U  a  serious 
thing  which  one  does  not  do  without  careful 
consideration.  I'm  ready  to  take  what  the 
sentence  is  but  I  did  what  I  felt  I  had  to 
do." 

Burka  replied  as  he  Imposed  sentences. 
"There  are  few  groups  In  this  country  that  I 
respect  as  much  as  the  Society  of  Friends,  and 
Its  individual  members. "  but  he  pointed  out 
that  Pusen  said  he  was  aware  the  demon- 
stration was  illegal. 

Burka  also  said.  "I  am  not  going  to  tolerate 
this  sheep-like  attitude  of  people  following 
the  leadership  of  Hoaea  Williams,"  he  said, 
differentiating  between  the  Quakers  and  the 
SCLC  campaigners.  He  said  the  sentences 
were  Intended  as  a  deterrent. 

The  five  SCLC  officials  whose  trials  began 
yesterday  were:  Willie  Bolden.  33-year-old 
wagon  master  of  the  mule  train,  from  Savan- 
nah, Ga.:  Tyron  Brooks,  25.  Sparta,  Ga.; 
Bobby  Nelson.  28,  Savannah:  Walter  Justice. 
30.  Atlanta.  Ga..  and  Jimmy  Welles,  28,  also  of 
Savannah. 

The  court  began  processing  the  cases  short- 
ly after  l  p.m.  yesterday,  and  ended  at  4:30 
In  the  afternoon. 
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HUNGER  IN  AMERICA 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or  CALiroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  2,  1968 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  dec- 
ades following  the  depression  years  of  the 


thirties  our  country  experienced  unprec- 
edented economic  growth  and  develop- 
ment. Individual  prosperity  reached  new 
heights.  However,  our  sense  of  awarenes.s 
of  this  growth  and  prosperity  developed 
at  a  far  slower  pace.  Conditioned  as  we 
were  by  depression  hardships  and  pre- 
occupied by  two  costly  wars,  we  Amer- 
icans did  not  become  fully  conscious  ol 
our  steadily  increasing  affluence  until  this 
period. 

Today  it  seems  natural  for  us  to  take 
for  granted  our  position  as  the  world  s 
wealthiest  nation.  We  call  ourselves  th. 
"affluent  society"  and  surround  our- 
selves with  the  material  symbols  of  our 
exalted  status.  Yet.  in  the  midst  of  ap- 
parent plenty,  we  have  again  failed  to 
gain  a  sense  of  awareness:  an  awarenes- 
of  the  10  million  Americans  who  suffe: 
daily  from  hunger  and  malnutrition. 

Although  two  citizens  groups  recently 
submitted  reports  on  the  status  of  hunger 
and  malnutrition  in  this  country.  I  sup- 
pose it  took  the  shocking  CBS  documen- 
tary report  "Hunger  in  America  "  to  brin- 
this  situation  fully  to  the  attention  o: 
the  American  public.  I  have  received  a 
flood  of  letters  and  telegrams  from  my 
constituents  expressing  their  shock  and 
amazement  that  this  appalling  condition 
should  exist  in  our  Nation  today.  I  am 
sure  all  of  my  colleagues  have  expe- 
rienced a  similar  response. 

For  a  number  of  years  I  have  been 
aware  of  the  increasing  problem  of  hur.- 
ger  and  malnutrition  in  our  country  and 
throughout  the  world.  I  have  spoken  c; 
the  dire  need  for  a  world  farm  centc 
which  could  provide  needed  assist- 
ance in  education  and  technology  to 
increase  the  world  food  supply.  I  hav'* 
spoken  of  the  various  private  sector  or- 
ganizations, such  as  Meals  for  Million-, 
whose  goals  are  to  provide  wholesomo 
nourishment  in  the  form  of  food  sup- 
plements and  foodstuffs  to  hungry  peopi 
at  home  and  abroad. 

Although  the  major  effort  of  Meals  for 
Millions  has  been  in  other  lands  where 
the  need  was  known,  this  nonprofit  foun- 
dation has,  since  1948.  sent  some  245,00it 
pounds  of  multipurpose  food — a  higi:- 
protein  flour  supplement,  fortified  wit:; 
vitamins  and  minerals — to  American  In- 
dians, migrant  workers,  Negro  relief,  and 
school  and  institutional  projects.  It  i^ 
now  preparing  to  train  graduating  uni- 
versity nutritionists  in  the  use  of  high- 
protein  food  supplement  so  they  can  in- 
struct people  in  needy  areas  of  our  coun- 
try in  its  use  in  their  local  foods. 

I  have  also  spoken  of  the  promise  and 
potential  of  aquaculture — the  application 
of  the  largely  untapped  protein-rich 
resources  of  the  sea  to  alleviate  the  work: 
protein  deficit. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  fish  proteii 
concentrate,  known  as  FPC.  is  being  mas? 
produced  for  the  first  time  by  privatt 
Industry  to  serve  In  the  war  on  hunger 
FPC  Is  a  tasteless,  odorless,  low-cost  fish 
meal  manufactured  under  a  totall;- 
sterlle  process  which  reduces  fish  to  its 
basic  constituents. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  Food  and 
E>rug  Administration  has  been  most  re- 
luctant to  give  full  approval  to  FPC  for 
human  consumption.  The  FDA  has  con- 
sistently taken  the  position  that  any- 
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thing  made  from  whole  fish  Is  repugnant 
to  the  public's  esthetic  sense;  sardines, 
clams,  and  oysters  notwithstanding.  Con- 
sequently, in  February  of  this  year  the 
f-DA  ruled  that  FPC  could  be  marketed 
ill  packages  no  larger  than  1  pound  and 
marked  for  "household  use  only." 

This  has  had  the  effect  of  shutting  off 
bulk  marketing  to  major  food  produc- 
ing agencies  and  to  domestic  surplus  food 
programs  where  it  might  compete  with 
milk.  By  thus  frustrating  wholesale  dis- 
tribution of  FPC,  the  FDA  has  seriously 
impaired  the  development  of  an  eco- 
nomic base  for  this  most  beneficial  prod- 
uct. 

In  a  more  optimistic  vein,  I  am  pleased 
to  note  the  very  serious  concern  shown 
bv  Members  of  the  House  in  seeking  ways 
and  means  of  eliminating  the  blight  of 
1  .unger  and  malnutrition  in  America. 

A  number  of  my  distinguished  col- 
kagues  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  re- 
cently formed  a  bipartisan  "coalition  to 
help  malnourished  Americans."  I  have 
added  my  support  to  their  efforts  in  at- 
t licking  the  causes  of  poverty  and  mal- 
nutrition on  a  broad  front. 

The  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee has  now  completed  hearings  to 
see  what  can  be  done  without  delay 
within  the  framework  of  existing  pro- 
crams  to  solve  this  problem.  In  addi- 
tion the  committee  is  considering  legis- 
lation which  would  establish  a  Commis- 
.sion  on  Hunger,  comparable  In  size,  mls- 
.s.on,  and  urgency  to  the  Commission  of 
Civil  Disorders.  The  Commission  would 
complete  its  studies  on  an  emergency 
basis  and  report  Its  findings  to  each 
House  of  the  Congress  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent by  January  1,  1969. 

Notwithstanding  needed  improve- 
ments in  their  administration.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  Congress  will  commit 
adequate  funding  to  the  major  Govern- 
ment food  assistance  programs  presently 
under  consideration  in  both  Houses. 
Every  dollar  spent  to  combat  malnutri- 
tion serves  a  double  purpose  by  helping 
to  eliminate  resultant  physical  and  men- 
tal retardation  which  so  plagues  the  Im- 
poverished. We  can  never  break  the  cycle 
of  poverty  until  the  initial  problem  of 
■;  .unger  and  malnutrition  is  finally 
resolved. 

It  is  evident  Federal  programs  cannot 
alone  provide  for  the  needy.  It  is  also 
fiear  that  many  State  and  local  govem- 
•nents  are  not  carrjing  their  share  of 
the  load  to  make  existing  Federal  pro- 
'-'rams  work. 

Last  year  many  millions  of  dollars 
went  unused  because  of  the  inability  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  oflScials  to  In- 
tegrate efforts  to  overcome  the  problem. 
The  active  efforts  of  an  aroused  public 
to  prompt  affirmative  action  by  Individ- 
ual State  legislatures  would  go  far  to  in- 
sure more  expeditious  congressional 
action. 

The  problem  Is  immediate.  We  can  no 
longer  placate  our  collective  consciences 
with  empty  expressions  of  concern  and 
indignation.  All  Americans  must  pledge 
themselves  to  do  whatever  is  required  to 
eliminate  hunger  in  America  without 
delay. 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  BACKS  WIL- 
COX HOUSE 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  2.  1968 
Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  home 
city  of  Buffalo.  N.Y.,  Is  makine:  important 
progress  in  Its  communitywide  effort  to 
preserve  the  Ansley  Wilcox  Hou.se  as  a 
national  historic  site. 

Governor  Rockefeller  has  .signed 
legislation  to  permit  the  State  of  New 
York  to  share  in  up  to  50  percent  of  the 
non-Federal  cost  of  restoring  tlie  home 
in  downtown  Buffalo,  where  Theodore 
Roosevelt  took  the  oath  of  onice  as 
President  in  1901. 

The  Theodore  Roosevelt  Inausural 
Site  Foundation,  a  group  of  business  and 
community  leaders,  has  organized  in 
Buffalo  to  raise  remaining  funds  and  to 
coordinate  the  project. 

The  89th  Congress  approved  my  bill  to 
acquire  the  Wilcox  property  for  a  na- 
tional historic  site. 

Mr.    Speaker,    following    are    articles 
dealing  with  progress  on  the  project: 
[Prom    the    Buffalo    (N.Y.)     Evenii.g    News, 

June  26,  1968] 
Rocky  Signs  Bill  Clearing  Way  for  Aid  to 
Wilcox  House 
Albany.  June  26.— Gov.  Rockefeller  has 
announced  the  signing  of  a  bill  to  per- 
mit the  state  to  share  In  the  cost  of  restora- 
tion of  the  Ansley  Wilcox  house,  now  a  na- 
tional historic  site,  at  Buffalo. 

The  bin  approved  by  the  governor  w.is 
introduced  by  Assemblyman  .Stephen  R. 
Greco  (D.,  Buffalo)  and  Sen.  William  E. 
Adams  (R.  Tonawanda) . 

The  bill  permits  the  state  to  provide  up 
to  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  restoration, 
exclusive  of  federal  fvmds.  No  money  was 
appropriated  in  the  measure,  meaning  that 
it  would  be  next  April  1  before  the  state 
funds  wovild  be  forthcoming. 

The  governor  vetoed  another  bill  by  Mr. 
Greco,  saying  it  would  have  accomplished  vir- 
tually" the  same  thing.  It  was  somewhat 
broader  in  scope  referring  to  state  financial 
participation  In  historic  site  projects,  gen- 
erally, rather  than  specifically  to  the  Wil- 
cox House,  on  Delaware  Ave.,  where  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  took  the  oath  of  office  as 
President   after   the  death   of   William  Mc- 

Klnley.  ,     _ 

Assemblyman  Greco  said  In  Buffalo  Tues- 
day that  Gov.  Rockefeller's  approval  makes 
the  project  eligible  to  receive  federal  funds. 
Despite  help  from  both  levels  of  gov- 
ernment, he  said,  some  money  will  have  to 
be  provided  locally. 

[Prom   the   Buffalo    (N.Y.)    Courier-Express. 

June  27.  1968) 
Wilcox  Mansion  Fund  Bill  Signed  by  Rocky 

Gov.  Rockefeller  announced  Wednesday 
the  signing  of  a  bill  to  permit  the  state  to 
share  in  the  cost  of  the  restoration  of  the 
Ansley  Wilcox  Mansion  which  has  been  des- 
ignated as  a  national  shrine  by  the  federal 
government. 

The  bill  permits  the  state  to  provide  up  to 
50  per  cent  of  the  money  still  needed  for  the 
cost  of  restoration. 

Congress  has  authorized  $250,000  to  pur- 
chase the  mansion,  located  on  Delaware  near 
North,  and  another  $50,000  toward  restora- 
tion. The  U.S.  Parks  Service  has  estimated 
the  cost  of  restoration  $267,000.  The  Junior 
League  of  Buffalo  has  pledged  $50,000  toward 
the  fund,  leaving  $157,000  still  to  be  raised. 
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The  state  bill  was  intooduced  by  Assembly 
Stephen  R.  Greco,  D-Buffalo,  and  Sen.  Wil- 
liam E.  Adams,  R-Tonawanda. 

Greco  said  that  the  moneys  would  come 
from  the  Stale  Historic  Trust  Fund. 

The  Theodore  Roosevelt  Inaugural  Site 
Foundation,  a  group  of  business  and  com- 
munity leaders,  has  been  set  up  to  raise  the 
rest  of  the  necessary  funds  for  restoration. 

Roosevelt  was  sworn  in  as  president  In  the 
Wilcox  Mansion  in  September  1901.  follow- 
ing the  assassination  of  President  William 
McKinley. 


THE  HUNGRY:  TOO  PROUD  TO  ASK 
FOR  HELP 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  26.  1968 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  re- 
marks Monday  dealing  with  the  Ivo 
school  lunch  i^rogram  measures  we 
pa.ssed,  I  put  into  the  Record  a  movlnu 
article  on  hunger  in  nondepressed  areas, 
by  Mike  Power  of  the  Rochester,  N.Y., 
Democrat  &  Chronicle.  I  would  now  Uke 
to  take  the  opportunity  to  sliare  with  my 
colleagues  the  second  half  of  the  series 
which  demonstrates  that  we  do  have  a 
long  way  to  no  before  we  reach  the  end 
of  our  goal  of  providing  a  sufficient  diet 
for  Americans  who  cannot  provide  for 
themselves. 

The  Hungry  :  Too  Proud  To  Ask  for  Help  - 
•They'll  Lie  About  It" 
I  By  Mike  Power) 
The   poor   and   the   old    in   Rochester   ure 
undernourished  for  a  lot  of  reasons. 

They  don't  know  what  they're  doing  at  the 
grocery  store. 

They  don't  know  what  is  available  to  them. 
Or  they  believe  it  when  someone  tells  them 
nothing  is. 

They  can't  budget  their  money.  Or  they 
have  so  little  a  "budget"  is  ludicrous. 

They  are  too  proud  to  admit  their  hunger 
and  ask  for  help.  "They'll  lie  about  it."  says 
one  civil  rights  worker. 

"They'll  say,  "Sure,  Im  getting  along 
fine."  " 

At  the  grocery,  the  hungry  or  poorly  nour- 
ished may  fill  up  their  cart  and  spend  all 
their  money,  but  the  food  will  run  out  before 
the  end  of  the  week. 

Hungry  or  malnourished  people  often  don't 
know  the  county  passes  out  free  staples  at  a 
food  surplus  distribution  warehouse  ui 
Wadsworth  Street. 

Many  have  never  heard  of  the  program.  Or 
If  they  have,  someone  has  told  them  they 
can't  take  part. 

Or  poor  people,  like  rich  people,  cant 
budget  their  money. 

Mrs.  Adie  Walker  knows  about  these  prob- 
lems. She  sees  them  every  day  in  her  work. 
She  got  her  education  on  the  slum  streets, 
not  in  the  classroom. 

Mrs  Walker.  114  Weld  St..  U  employed  by 
the  lame-duck  federal  Work-Education 
Training  Program.  The  program  may  be 
abandoned  because  it  has  no  more  U.S.  funds. 
Her  Job  is  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  more 
than  20  families  in  the  poorest  parts  of  the 
city. 

"They  just  don't  come  out  and  tell  you 
they're  hungrv.  But  if  you  sit  there  awhile 
vou  can  tell.  You  can  tell  they  do  need  some 
food."  Mrs.  Walker  said. 

She,  too,  doubts  that  masses  of  people  arc 
going  hungry  in  Rochester.  But  she  knows 
some  are. 

She    knows    .•>bout   a    17-year-old    unwed 
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mother  of  one  on  Trovip  Street  who  eats 
every  two  days  and  gets  by  without  gss  and 
electricity  because  its  shut  off  so  often 

She  knows  of  a  teen-aged  epileptic  living 
with  A  sick  father  who  gets  988  a  month  from 
welfare  to  pay  970  In  rent.  The  son  tries  to 
make  ends  meet  with  a  job  through  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 

■When  I  found  him.  he  was  Just  sitting 
there  eating  dry  bread  and  peanut  butter. 
He  said  he  got  turned  down  for  welfare."  she 
sal'J. 

-Some  days  they  have  food  and  some  days 
thev  don't." 

The  Rev.  Johnnie  Monroe,  executive  vice 
president  of  PIOHT.  sees  hunger  and  malnu- 
trition, too.  Through  PIOHT  and  the  South- 
east Loop-Atlantic  Avenue  Ministries,  he 
knows  about  1.000  poor  people. 

•  Rochester  lives  In  a  dream  world."  he  says. 

•Rochester  Is  proud  of  Its  history,  of  lU 
wealth  But  It  still  hasn't  faced  up  to  the 
prublems  that  surround  It — the  problems  of 
unemployment,  poor  hou.smg.  Inadequate 
welfare  that  cau.ies  malnutrition." 

When  they  get  finished  getting  the  bare 
necessities  and  paying  the  bills,  there's  not 
enough  left  for  food."  he  said 

The  nxoftt  direct  attack  on  the  problems  of 
nourishment  here  Is  the  county's  welfare  and 
food  surplus  distribution  program 

Anvone  on  welfare  can  get  free  staples 
provided  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture from  the  warehouse  at  11  Wads- 
worth  St 

The  younger  poor  get  It  every  month;  the 
aged  every  two  months. 

The  program  Is  not  restricted  to  welfare 
cases.  Working  people.  If  their  income  Is 
below  specified  limits,  qualify,  too 

If  I  person  with  no  family  earns  a  net 
Income  under  9150  a  month,  he  may  get 
surplus  food.  For  a  family  of  four,  income 
must  be  under  9325  a  month. 

A  family  of  five  may  earn  up  to  9385  a 
month  and  still  qualify,  and  a  famUy  of 
10.  9565. 

The  School  Board,  with  Ita  school  lunch 
program,  mounts  only  a  token  attack  on 
hunger  In  th:  slum. 

It  serves  iunches.  at  a  price.  In  five  of 
Rochester's  ooorer  elementary  schools — 29. 
9  14.  39  and  15.  Of  43.000  chUdren  In  the 
city's  public  schools.  678  get  lunch  at  school. 

A  breakfast  program  to  feed  pupils  who 
leave  home  hungry  was  dropped  at  three 
slum  schools  last  year — schools  6,  9  and  14. 

Rochester  tries  to  operate  on  the  neighbor- 
hood school  concept:  children  should  go  to 
school  In  their  own  neighborhoods  and  go 
home  for  lunch. 

But  mother  might  not  be  at  home  to  fix 
lunch.  She  might  be  cleaning  someone's 
house  or  doing  some  other  type  of  work.  Or 
If  she  is  home,  there  may  be  no  food  to  fix. 

There  is  another  way  to  fight  hunger  and 
malnutrition  besides  food  surplus  distribu- 
tion. It  Is  a  federal  food  stamp  plan.  Monroe 
County,  however,  doesn't  offer  It. 

Where  stamp  programs  operate,  a  needy 
family  can  buy  stamps  which  are  worth 
more  than  they  paid  at  the  grocery.  A  family 
of  four,  for  example,  can  get  966  In  stamps 
for  91850 

But  a  county  cannot  have  both  a  surplus 
program  and  a  stamp  program.  It  must  take 
one  or  the  other. 

Monroe  toyed  with  the  Idea  of  a  food  stamp 
plan  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  but  abandoned 
the  Idea.  It  waa  too  expensive  and  required 
too  many  administrators.  Social  Services  Di- 
rector William  B.  Woods  said  then. 

The  food  stamp  plan,  expert*  agree.  Is  no 
cure-all.  It  has  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages. 

Some  of  the  advantages  are: 

Pamlllea  could  get  more  food  at  the  gro- 
cery than  at  the  surplus  warehouse 

The  variety  would  be  greater,  providing 
not  Just  a  partial,  supplementary  diet,  but  a 
full  diet. 
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PartlclpanU  cant  buy  liquor  with  food 
stamps,  as  they  often  can  with  welfare 
money. 

The  glaring  disadvantage  to  a  food  stamp 
program,  besides  the  added  coat  to  counties, 
Is  that  it  compela  a  poor  family  to  spend  a 
certain  portion  of  a  meager  income.  Surplus 
food  Is  free. 

The  Cltlaens  Board  of  Inquiry  Into  Hunger 
and  Malnutrition  in  the  US  recently  rec- 
ommended the  government  paaa  out  free 
food  stamps  to  needy  fan»llle«. 

After  a  controversial  CBS-TV  report  on 
hunger  the  Department  of  Agriculture  la- 
sued  Its  own  report  on  what  la  being  done 
now  and  what  It  hopes  to  do  In  the  future 
It  promised  federal  aid  to  help  schools  In 
low-Income  areas  establish  breakfast  and 
lunch  programs,  and  buy  equipment  neoM- 
sary  to  operate  them. 

But  Rochester  Is  not  a  low-lnoome  area.  It 
likes  to  brag  that  lt«  average  family  Income  U 
more  than  910.600  a  year. 

The  report  cites  a  handful  of  proposals  to 
Improve  the  plight  of  the  hungry.  Among 
them  are: 

Consumer  education  programs  to  teach 
people  how  to  beat  spend  their  money  at  the 
supermarket. 

Free  and  reduced  price  lunches  for  every 
needy  school  child. 

The  extent  of  hunger  here  la  supposed  to 
be  studied  this  summer  by  a  team  of  U.S. 
Public  Health  officials.  Welfare  Director 
Woods  said  he  doesn't  know  when  It  will 
begin. 

Local  officials  do  not  expect  the  surveyors 
to  find  a  severe  problem. 

The  study  also  will  delve  Into  nutrition 
among  the  aged  Of  more  than  66.500  persona 
In  Monroe  County  over  66.  52  per  cent  have 
Incomes  less  than  93.000  a  year. 

About  7  per  cent  of  those  make  less  than 
91.000 

"The  only  area  In  which  they  can  really 
keep  their  cosU  down  Is  In  food."  said  Oar- 
son  Meyer,  a  member  of  the  advisory  commit- 
tee of  the  State  Office  for  the  Aging. 

"They  cheat  themselves.  There's  no  ques- 
tion about  It." 

Old  people.  Meyer  said,  don't  eat  enough 
for  two  reasons:  they  dont  have  enough 
money  and  get  little  pleasure  from  eating 
alone. 

"So  they'll  have  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  hard 
piece  of  toast  instead  of  a  meal."  he  said. 

Meyer  would  like  to  see  a  program  devel- 
oped allowing  oldsters  to  gather  at  school 
cafeterias  for  their  evening  meals. 

Now,  they  may  have  two  meals  a  day — 
one  hot  and  one  cold — delivered  to  their 
homes  by  the  Visiting  Nurse  Service  of  Roch- 
ester and  Monroe  County.  It  costs  92.75  a  day. 
Uttle  Is  known  about  hunger  In  the  U.S. 
Never,  in  this  rich,  overfed  nation,  has  there 
been  a  study  on  It. 

Experts  will  hazard  only  gueses.  Some 
malnutrition  exists,  they  concede,  but  Uttle 
real  hunger  No  one  really  knows  enough 
about  hunger.  Except  the  hungry. 


THE  DISTORTED  CONCEPT  OF  VIET- 
NAM   WAR 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  2.  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Spealier,  the 
Monday,  Chicago  Tribune  contained  a 
very  interesting  commentary  on  the  dis- 
torted concept  of  Vietnam  war  which 
prevailed  at  a  recent  conference  at  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

The  contribution  a  conference  such  as 
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this  makes  to  the  cause  of  peace  is  du- 
bious in  that  it  Is  encouraging  to  offi- 
cials in  Moscow  and  produces  increased 
Communist  aggression  rather  than  legit- 
imate termination  of  hostilities. 

The  article  follows: 
Academic  Buole«s  Sounding  Retreat 

The  University  of  Chicago  recently  held  a 
conference  on  "Viet  Nam:  Lessons  and  Mls- 
leesons." 

A  reporter  who  had  examined  the  list  of 
some  30  participants  and  read  some  of  the 
"papers"  asked  a  spokesman  for  the  con- 
ference whether  there  would  be  any  rep. 
resentatlon  for  the  official  United  States  posi- 
tion on  Viet  Nam  or  any  Intimation  that 
there  la  another  view  of  the  war  besides 
Hanoi's.  The  spokesman  seemed  hurt  by 
the  queetlon.  Yes,  he  said,  there  would  be 
rebuttala  by  several  participants. 

Despite  this  pretense  of  objectivity,  the 
conference  was  loaded  with  notorious  ViPt 
Nam  defeatists,  antl-antl-communlsts.  and 
sellers  of  blrthrlghU.  mainly  from  Harvard 
and  other  universities,  but  with  a  sprinkling 
of  Journalists. 

SUnley  Hoffman,  professor  of  government 
at  Harvard,  ascribed  the  guerrilla  war  in 
South  Viet  Nam  to  the  policies  of  the  late 
President  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  and  said  It  bore 
little  resemblance  to  Invasion  from  the 
north.  He  completely  Ignored  the  fact  that  m 
early  as  June.  1962.  the  legal  committee  <  f 
the  International  Control  commission  re- 
ported that  "armed  and  unarmed  personnel, 
arms,  munitions,  and  other  supplies"  had 
been  sent  from  the  north  with  the  object  of 
carrying  out  "armed  attacks"  against  the 
government  and  forces  of  South  Viet  Nam. 

Altho  conceding  that  the  communist  Viet 
Cong  "constitutes  only  a  minority"  In  South 
Viet  Nam.  Prof.  Hoffman  called  It  "the  only 
national  movement  that  cuts  across  religious 
and  social  lines."  He  regretted  that  by  pres.-;- 
Ing  for  military  victory  In  Viet  Nam  "we  left 
ourselves  no  room  for  maneuver  or  for  the 
sort  of  retreat  that  does  not  look  like  a  si 
admission  of  failure  " 

Samuel  P.  Huntington,  also  of  Harvard 
described  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  government  as 
"probably  the  most  stable"  one  In  southeast 
Asia.  He  attributed  this  to  "the  fact  that  \:\ 
the  north  the  organization  of  the  Communist 
party  reaches  out  Into  the  rural  areas  and 
provides  a  channel  of  communication  of  rural 
grievances  to  the  center  and  for  the  control 
of  the  countryside  by  the  government."  Con- 
trast this  Idyllic  vision  with  what  Oen.  Vo 
Nguyen  Olap  said  (Nhan  Dan,  Oct.  31,  19531 
"We  .  .  .  executed  too  many  honest  people 

Terror  became  far  too  widespread.  . 
Worse  still,  torture  came  to  be  regarded  .s 
a  normal  practice  during  party  organization 

Still  another  Harvard  prodigy,  Adam  Yar- 
moUnsky,  said  "the  first  major  obsUcle  tj 
negotiations  In  Viet  Nam  was  the  strategu- 
bombing  of  North  Vietnamese  territory 
Yarmollnsky  was  a  chief  lieutenant  of  De- 
fense Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara  when 
(according  to  Gen.  Curtis  E.  LeMay)  we  "per- 
mitted our  general  war  capability  to  rust 

Prof.  Roger  Hllsman  of  Columbia  was  an- 
other participant  In  the  conference.  As  a.s- 
slstant  secretary  of  state  for  far  eastern  ai- 
falrs  In  the  Kennedy  administration,  Hllsman 
was  the  principal  author  of  a  directive  to  Am- 
bassador Henry  Cabot  Lodge  In  Saigon,  stat- 
ing In  effect  that  Dlem  must  go.  When  the 
president  and  his  brother.  Ngo  Dlnh  Nhu. 
were  assassinated  In  a  coup  d'etat,  the  late 
Marguerite  Hlgglns.  a  redoubtable  Journal- 
nlst.  roused  Hllsman  at  2  a.m.  and  said: 
"Congratulations.  Roger.  How  does  it  feel  to 
have  blood  on  your  hands?" 

This  Is  a  representative  sample  of  partici- 
pants chosen  for  a  conference  on  Viet  Nam 
when,  as  its  sponsors  conceded,  "the  Paris 
peace  negotiations"  are  under  way.  It  was  a 
shabby  enterprise. 
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A  TRUE  SPIRIT 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  2.  1968 


Mr  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
speaker,  as  the  following  article  from 
the  Lowell  Sun  of  June  17  states:  "Not 
charity  but  a  chance"  Is  the  motto  of  the 
Goodwill  Industries  of  America.  Mrs. 
Rena  Davis,  of  North  Chelmsford,  Mass.. 
is  an  outstanding  example  not  only  of 
the  Implementation  of  that  motto,  but 
especially  of  the  ability,  spirit,  and  dig- 
nity of  which  a  great  number  of  our  citi- 
zens over  the  retirement  age  are  capable. 

The  self-resp>ect  and  confidence  Mrs. 
Davis  has  gained  by  her  own  achieve- 
ment, through  the  opportunity  provided 
by  the  Merrimack  Valley  Goodwill  In- 
dustry, is  an  extremely  important  ex- 
ample for  the  entire  Nation.  It  Is  both  my 
responsibility  and  my  privilege  to  present 
it  to  my  colleagues  for  their  most  care- 
ful consideration  and  reflection: 
A  TauE  Spiarr:  At  86,  a  Dedicated  Worker 

AND  MEMBER  OF  THE  COMMUNITY 

(By  Charlotte  Costello) 
Lownx.— "Not  charity  ...  but  a  chance" 
s  the  motto  expressed  by  the  Goodwill  In- 
dustries of  America.  "  a  non-profit  enterprise 
with  a  heart."  The  Merrimack  Valley  Good- 
will Industry  Is  Just  one  of  the  136  auton- 
omous such  organizations  operating  In  the 
US  today  .  .  .  and  one  member,  Mrs.  Rena 
Davis  of  the  Merrimack  branch,  is  one  out  of 
over  25,000  handicapped  persons  employed  by 
Goodwill  Industries  throughout  the  country, 
who  want  such  a  chance  .  .  .  not  charity. 

Mrs   Davis,  who  resides  with  her  husband 
George  M.  Davis  and  their  son.  Austin,  at  5 
Holmes  St.,  North  Chelmsford,  does  not  fall 
into  the  category  of  the   physically  handi- 
capped, yet  as  of  last  May  28  Mrs.  Davis  cele- 
brated her  86th  birthday.  Not  many  people 
.It,  the  age  of  86  can  boast  of  the  stamina 
to  work  both  In  and  out  of  the  home.  Actu- 
ally    Mrs     Davis    pointed   out.    throughout 
most  of  her  life  her  main  duties  have  been 
those  of  a  housewife  and  mother.  It  wa*  not 
until  her  husband  retired  from  work,  about 
U  years  ago,  did  she  find  It  necessary  to  go 
out  and  earn  a  little  extra  money.  Having 
had  no  real  experience  In  a  trade  other  than 
homemaking.  Mrs.  Davis  sought  work  at  the 
Goodwill  Industries  at  99  WlUle  St.,  which 
offered  the  kind  of  program  suitable  to  her 
needs.    Her    many    years    as   a    homemaker 
proved  to  be  a  valuable  asset  to  Mrs.  Davis, 
:is  she  setUed  In  quickly  to  her  new  occu- 
pation as  a  texUle  sorter.  At  first  she  worked 
full  time,  five  days  a  week,  but  found  she 
iiad  to  slow  down  a  Uttle  and  only  worlc 
part  time  in  order  to  keep  up  her  strength. 
GoodwUl   Industries  Is  designed   to  serve 
both  handicapped  persons,  mentaUy,  physi- 
cally   socially  and  emotionally  and  elderly 
people  over  the  retirement  age  who  still  want 
to  work   to  aid  financial  matters,  and  make 
use  of  their  Idle  hours,  like  Mrs.  Davis.  Thus, 
Goodwill  offers  people  a  chance  to  learn  and 
earn    and  to  become  contributing  members 
of  a  community,  rather  than  tax  burdens. 

The  basic  program  conslste  of  employ- 
ment and  training  through  repairing  and 
reconditioning  usable  clothmg  and  house- 
hold articles  contributed  by  the  pubUc.  Many 
Goodwin  Industries  also  offer  work  opportu- 
nities In  assembling,  sorting,  repairing,  and 
other  such  wM-k  contracted  with  business 
firms.  Workers  are  encouraged  and  helped 
to  find  Jobs  In  business  and  Industry.  Be- 
sides the  vocational  services,  GoodwUl  In- 
dustries provide  such  services  as  counseling. 
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evaluation,  religious  guidance,  recreation, 
medical  help  and.  In  some  cases,  occupa- 
tional and  physical  therapy. 

Also,  as  Mrs.  Davis  has  found,  most  im- 
portant is  the  untold  value  of  self  confi- 
dence and  self  respect  acquired  by  people 
who  were  previously  unemployable,  or  for 
those  getting  a  late  start  on  an  occupation, 
like  Mrs.  Davis.  Besides,  she  added,  "at  the 
ago  of  86  I  find  working  helps  me  stay 
younger  1" 


SALUTE  TO  BATH.  OHIO 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AYRES 


OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  2.  1968 
Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  13, 
Bath  Township,  of  Summit  County,  Ohio, 
will  celebrate  its  sesquicentennial.  The 
people  of  that  outstanding  community 
will  participate  in  a  gala  parade  on  the 
evening  of  that  date. 

Just  recently.  I— under  assignment  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives—attended a  very  important 
international  conference  in  Geneva, 
Switzeriand.  Among  the  representatives 
of  the  110  nations  of  the  worid  who  par- 
ticipated, I  found  many  who  had  received 
a  ti-uly  false  conception  of  our  Nation. 
The  headline  stories  of  the  recent  riots 
and  of  the  strife  in  a  few  of  our  universi- 
ties had  convinced  them  that  we  were 
not  a  truly  democratic  nation  with  a 
great  concern  for  our  people. 

I  wish  that  it  were  possible  to  bnng 
these  dignitaries  to  Bath  Township  on 
July  13.  There  they  would  see  a  true 
segment  of  the  real  United  States  of 
America.  There  they  would  see  unity  of 
purpose.  There  they  would  see  a  citizenry 
with  a  deep  concern  for  their  neighbors 
without  regard  for  their  station  in  hfe. 
There  they  would  see  public  officials 
whose  only  interest  is  the  improvement 
of  services  to  its  citizens. 

If  only  the  International  media  would 
bring  the  story  of  Bath  Township  to  the 
worid,  I  know  that  the  false  image  of  the 
United  States  that  I  perceived  abroad 
would  disappear  and  once  more  our 
country  would  become  the  envy  of  people 
everywhere.  ^  ,     ii 

During  the  week  following  July  13. 
people  from  all  over  northern  Ohio  will 
visit  the  Bath  Township  Sesquicenteii- 
nlal.  In  doing  so,  they  wiU  renew  their 
faith  in  the  America  of  today.  If  only  the 
US.  Information  Agency  could  present 
this  picture  of  this  fine  community  and 
its  citizenry  to  the  worid.  I  know  that  the 
international  doubters  and  dissenters 
would,  too,  learn  that  their  faith  in  us 
would  not  be  misplaced. 

Bath  Township  makes  no  claims  to 
exceptional  greatness.  Statistically,  it 
does  not  rank  amongst  the  great  indus- 
trial or  population  centers  of  our  Nation, 
but  as  a  place  in  which  man  can  pride- 
fully  call  home,  it  knows  no  superior.  Its 
accelerated  growth  bears  full  proof  of 

this. 

As  I  stated  eariier,  I  claun  no  great 
uniqueness  for  Bath  Township.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  my  colleagues  in  the  U.S.  Cori- 
gress  have  similar  communities  in  their 
districts  in  which  they  take  the  same 
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pride  that  I  a.ssume  in  Bath  Township. 
I  do  know,  however,  that  no  man  could 
find  a  better  place  to  raise  a  family.  No 
greater  tribute  can  be  paid  to  any  com- 
munity than  that.  ,.  „  ^u 
Those  who  participate  in  the  Bath 
Township  Sesquicentennial  will  bs  in- 
debted to  the  dedicated  committee  who 
has  made  all  of  the  arrangements  for 
the  event.  Mrs.  Alleen  Stein  is  chairman 
of  that  fine  group  of  leaders.  She  has 
been  aided  by  Vice  Chairman  Ted  Stein- 
er;  secretary,  Mrs.  Marian  Brock;  treas- 
urer, James'  E.  McKibben;  and  coordi- 
nator, David  M.  Darst.  Mrs.  Wallace  K. 
Meek  is  the  parade  chairman.  I  wish  to 
pay  my  personal  tribute  to  all  of  these 
most  capable  citizens. 

Just  recently  I  reviewed  the  historical 
background  of  Bath  Township  by  read- 
ing four  very  fine  books.  I  commend 
them  to  all  interested  parties.  The  most 
recent  by  Karl  H.  Grismer  was  published 
by  the  Summit  County  Historical  Soci- 
ety. The  others  were  the  "History  of 
Summit  County,"  by  William  Henry 
Perrin,  published  in  1881;  "50  Years  of 
Akron  and  Summit  County,"  by  Minnie 
W.  Franz,  1911.  The  following  historical 
facts  were  drawn  from  those  excellent 
sources. 

What  is  now  known  as  Bath  Town- 
ship was  first  surveyed  by  Rial  McArthur 
in  1806.  He  simply  designated  it  as  tovoi 
3,  range  12.  This  was  shortly  after  the 
treaty  of  Fort  Industry,  which  for  the 
first  time  legally  permitted  non-Indians 
to  settle  in  lands  west  of  the  Cuyahoga 
River. 

All  of  these  lands  were  owned  by  the 
Connecticut  Land  Co.  The  first  known 
sales  were  made  to  Ezekial  Wil- 
liams and  Thomas  Bull.  Jonathan  Hale 
bought  a  segment  of  the  Bull  Estate  and 
came  as  the  first  official  settler  on  July 
13,  1810.  However,  he  found  that  squat- 
ters Aaron  Miller,  Gibson  Gates.  Heze- 
kiah  Burdit,  Aaron  and  Mose  Decka  and 
Moses  Latta  had  already  made  a  small 
settlement  there. 

After  the  War  of  1812.  many  more 
settlers  followed  and  within  a  few  years 
it  was  officially  organized  under  the 
name  of  Wheatfleld.  Shortly  thereafter, 
the  first  Industrj'  came  there— It  was  the 
illegal  business  of  counterfeiting.  Soon 
after  such  legitimate  industries  as  saw- 
mills, distilleries,  and  flour  mills 
followed. 

Many  men  of  this  district  participated 
in  the  War  of  1812.  The  carmonading 
during  the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie  on  Sep- 
tember 10,  1813,  in  which  Commodore 
Oliver  Hazard  Perry  won  such  a  splendid 
victory  over  the  great  British  fleet,  could 
be  heard  within  the  confines  of  what  is 
now  Bath  Township. 

Historian  Samuel  Lane  in  his  book 
pubUshed  by  the  Akron  Beacon— the 
predecessor  of  our  Akron  Beacon  Jour- 
nal—gives us  a  good  picture  of  the  com- 
munity as  it  then  existed.  It  foUows: 

When  first  opened  for  settlement,  rem- 
nants of  the  several  tribes  of  Indians,  who 
had  orlginallv  inhabited  the  neighborhood. 
still  lingered  in  the  vicinity.  mUigling  quite 
freely  among  the  whites,  and  there  exists 
to  this  day.  within  the  limits  of  Bath,  the 
remains  of  mounds,  forts,  villages,  altars, 
etc  •  while  flint  epear  and  arrow  heads,  stone 
hammers  and  axes,  niortars,  pestles,  pottery- 
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wsr«,  etc..  ar«  bUU  occMlonally  found  on 
th«  hllU  and  in  the  valley*  of  the  town- 
ship. It  doea  not  appear  that  there  were 
any  of  thoee  deadly  feuda  between  the  In- 
diana and  the  whites  of  Bath,  that  were 
experienced  by  the  early  settler*  of  many 
of  the  contiguous  townahlpe,  though,  after 
the  brealLlng  out  of  the  war.  the  Indians 
generally  fraternizing  with  the  BrlUsh.  there 
was  very  great  anxiety,  and  some  very  nar- 
row escapes  from  oolllslon  and  disaster.  After 
the  battle  upon  Lake  Erie,  and  the  sub- 
sequent capitulation  of  Detroit,  however, 
the  'Noble  Red  Man"  was  no  more  seen 
within  the  UmlU  of  the  township. 

Every  species  of  wild  beast  was  also  very 
plenty  on  the  advent  of  the  earUer  white  set- 
tlers of  the  township,  many  of  whom  proved 
to  be  very  expert  hunters,  and  many  thrill- 
ing "hair  breadth  scapes'"  were  formerly,  and 
perhaps,  are  sUll  to  be  found  In  the  tradi- 
tionary lore  of  the  township.  Wolves,  bears 
and  c.-vtamounts  were  sufficiently  numerous 
to  keep  the  inhabltante  constantly  on  the 
qui  Vive  for  the  safety  of  both  their  stock 
and  themselves  The  writer  has  often  listened 
with  the  most  Intense  interest  to  the  graphic 
stories  of  the  late  venerable  William  Cogs- 
well, and  Other  old  timers,  of  their  encoun- 
ters with  the  denizens  of  the  forest,  which.  If 
they  could  be  correctly  put  In  print,  would 
ir..»i4P  mighty  interesting  reading 

OaCANIZATION,  NAME.  ET  CCTirRA 

The  f-wnslilp  was  not  organized  until  1818, 
fight  vears  after  -he  first  regular  settlement 
was  made,  having  previously  been  attached  to 
Northampton  There  Is  no  record,  or  even 
authentic  tradition,  of  the  organization  now 
available,  other  than  that  Dr  Henry  Hutson 
was  elected  Justice  of  the  peace,  and  Eleazer 
Rice,  constable.  An  undated  tally-sheet  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  James  M  Hale,  announcing 
Jonathan  Hale  as  a  trustee,  and  Jason  Ham- 
mond as  supervisor.  At  this  first  regular 
"Town  Meeting."  as,  following  the  good  old 
New  England  custom,  local  elections  were 
called,  the  question  of  a  permanent  name 
for  the  township  wo*  considered.  As  before 
stated,  by  reason  of  the  Hammond  element 
and  influence,  the  original  name  of  "Wheat- 
field"  had  gradually  been  superseded  by  that 
of  "Hammor.dsburgh."  This  was  dlstasteftll 
to  many,  both  on  account  of  Its  length,  and 
on  personal  grounds,  and  quite  a  number  of 
other  names  were  mooted  and  urged  with 
considerable  spirit,  until  Mr.  Jonathan  Hale, 
really  the  first  regular  settler  In  the  town- 
ship, getting  out  of  patience,  and  being  a 
little  waggish,  withal,  exclaimed:  '  O.  call 
It  Jersusalem.  Jericho,  Bath,  or  anything 
but  Hammondsburgh!"  A  motion  was  there- 
upon Immediately  made  to  call  It  Bath,  which 
was  carried  by  a  large  majority,  and  Bath  It 
has  remained  to  the  present  day.  and  Is. 
alphabetically,  the  leading  township  of  the 
county,  being  first  upon  the  roll-call  at  all 
political  and  other  conventions  of  Summit 
county. 

Where  now  rests  modern  Bath  Town- 
ship, once  rested  only  deerskin  wigwaius 
occupied  by  Indians.  These  were  followed 
by  white  settlers  with  their  primitive 
small  bark  shanties.  Their  food  was  veni- 
son, turkey,  or  bear.  Their  hardships 
seemed  insurmountable  but  their  courage 
was  great. 

With  hardly  more  tools  than  their  bare 
hands  they  carved  out  of  this  great  wild- 
erness a  place  where  they  could  raise 
their  families.  To  them,  as  to  the  Bath 
Township  citizen  of  today,  the  welfare  of 
the  family  was  paramount.  These  pio- 
neers united  for  the  common  good. 

Early  they  adopted  the  Indian  phrase 
•Do  not  criticize  thy  brother  unless  you 
walk  a  mile  in  his  moccasins."  In  these 
days  of  verbal  strife,  we  of  this  age  might 
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well  pay  heed  to  that  ardent  Indian 
phrase. 

Yes,  the  present  occupants  may  well 
take  a  true  pride  in  the  pioneers  who 
first  brought  the  tastes  of  civilization  to 
our  beloved  community. 

It  is  no  more  than  Just  that  all  of 
northern  Ohio  Join  in  paying  tribute  to 
these  hardy  men  and  women. 

Bath  Township  and  its  sister  commu- 
nities are  truly  the  basis  on  which  we 
shall  build  an  even  greater  United  States 
of  America.  We  salute  them. 
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UN   GLOBAL  POVERTY  PROGRAM 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OP    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  2,  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
Nations  considers  it  a  threat  that  the 
U.S.  Congress  might  curtail  foreign  aid 
and  take  some  of  the  load  off  our 
taxpayers. 

Pew  Americans  are  aware  that  they 
have  been  paying  for  a  ""slobal  effort  to 
eliminate  poverty."  See  New  York  Times 
story  below. 

Looks  like  the  Poor  People's  Campaign 
marched  on  the  wrong  capital  last 
month.  They  should  have  marched 
against  the  UJ*.  protesting  for  keeping 
our  tax  dollars  in  the  United  States  to 
take  care  of  our  own  poor. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  a  New  York 
Times  account  of  May  30,  an  Evening 
Star  story  of  July  2.  and  a  Times  of  In- 
dia report  of  June  26.  as  follows: 
I  Prom  the  New  York  Times.  May  30,  1968) 
Reluctance   in   UNrrro   Statbs   on   Foreign 

An)    WoaaiES    U.N. — Major    Agencies    Said 

To  Pear   Setback   for   Global  Ettort   To 

Eliminate  Povuitt 

UNrrED  Nations,  NY..  May  29. — Cham- 
pions of  a  global  war  on  poverty  through  the 
United  Nations  are  increasingly  disturbed 
by  signs  that  the  United  States  Is  turning 
awav  from  foreign  aid. 

"The  refusal  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  Monday  to  authorize  8200- 
milUon  for  the  Asian  Development  Bank 
and  $l40-mllllon  to  replenish  the  funds  of 
the  International  Development  Association 
had  a  sharp  impact  here.  The  senators  in- 
dicated concern  over  budgetary  and  bal- 
.ince-of-payments  problems. 

SecreUry  General  Thant  and  the  heads  of 
the  major  United  Nations  economic  agencies 
have  been  declaring  that  the  "poverty  gap- 
between  the  IndusUiaUzed  and  developing 
countries  Is  a  growing  threat  to  peaceful 
coexistence. 

"Since  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War 
the  rich  countries  have  become  richer  and 
the  poor  countries  have  become  poorer."  Mr. 
Thant  said  last  week.  "This  widening  gulf  is. 
in  my  view,  the  most  potent  and  most  Im- 
portant source  of  tensions  In  the  world 
today. •■ 

This  Judgment  is  based  on  a  series  of  re- 
cent reports  prepared  by  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council's  Secretariat  and  the  staff  of 
the  United  Nations  Development  Program, 
as  well  as  on  a  report  on  the  second  session 
of  the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade 
and  Development  have  leveled  off  at  about 
$9-bllllon. 

These  agencies  are  in  the  process  of  assess- 
ing the  First  United  Nations  Development 
Decade.   This   was   launched   in   1961   by   a 


General  Assembly  resoluUon  calling  on  the 
wealthy  countries  to  contribute  1  percent  a 
year  of  their  gross  national  product  to  fi- 
nance development  programs. 

Actually,  the  transfers  have  averaged 
three-quarters  of  1  per  cent  a  year,  and  the 
burden  of  loan  repayments  by  developing 
countries  has  begun  to  grow  so  sharply  thir 
net  transfers  of  financial  resources  for  devel- 
opment are  shrinking. 

The  World  Economic  Survey  for  1967,  lb- 
sued  this  week,  said  that  balance-of -payment 
difficulties  in  the  United  States  and  Britain 
and  growing  protectionism  in  Industrlia 
markets  against  competitive  Imports  froiu 
developing  countries  were  casting  "a  dark- 
ening shadow  over  the  forelgn-ald  scene." 

Paul  Hoffman,  administrator  of  the  UnlU  d 
Nations  Development  Program,  which  dl.-- 
bursed  »l44-mllllon  for  projects  and  tecl.- 
nlcal  assistance  last  year,  is  preparing  ■•  ' 
ask  the  program's  Governing  Council  to  li.- 
crease  annual  resources  to  9350-mllllon  i.;. 
1970. 

This  Is  based  on  the  Judgment  that  "recip- 
ient countries  require  a  far  greater  amount 
of  technical  and  pre-lnvestment  assistanr.^ 
than  they  have  been  receiving"  as  well  .i* 
on  a  growing  list  of  worthwhile  projects. 

The  goal  of  the  first  Development  Decaci. 
for  some  80  countries  was  that  they  shou;.. 
increase  their  gross  national  product — tl.' 
total  output  of  goods  and  services — by  . 
per  cent  a  year. 

Until  1966  the  average  was  4  5  per  ceiu 
Only  19  countries  exceeded  5  per  cent  ovi  r 
the  period.  The  high  levels  of  populatlci 
growth  in  many  of  the  countries,  averaginj 
more  than  2  per  cent  a  year,  mean  that  re  .i 
per  capita  growth  rates  are  1  to  2  per  cent. 

The  United  States  has  been  the  major  sup- 
plier of  foreign  aid.  both  directly  an! 
through  International  Institutions. 

Many  Western  countries  that  had  pledged 
funds  to  the  International  Development  A-- 
soclation  conditioned  their  contributions  c  . 
the  United  States'  agreement  to  do  Its  part 

I  From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Evening  St-.r. 
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Drive  for  Quotas  To  CtmB  Imports  STALLEa 

IN   House 

(By  Lee  M.  Cohn) 

The  drive  for  quota  legislation  to  curb  in- 
ports  of  steel  and  other  products  has  stallfi 
key  members  of  the  House  Ways  and  Meo.ns 
Committee  said  today. 

If  the  committee  approved  a  general  tr;i  le 
bill,  they  predicted.  It  will  follow  the  bro;  i 
outlines  of  President  Johnson's  recomme;'- 
dations — and  will  not  Include  quota  pr-  - 
visions. 

In  a  month  of  hearings  ending  today,  tiie 
committee  has  listened  to  pleas  for  Imp'  rt 
quotas  by  spokesman  for  the  American  stee:. 
textile,  dairy  and  many  other  Industries. 

Despite  the  administration's  opposition,  t  ;f 
massive  campaign  for  protection  against  im- 
ports has  lined  up  strong  congressional  sup- 
port. Nevertheless,  the  Industries  demanding 
quotas  apparently  have  failed  to  persuade  t  )? 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  which  Inltiatts 
trade  legislation. 

CLOSED     SESSION     HINTED 

Chairman  Wilbur  D.  Mills.  D-Ark..  prub- 
ably  will  call  the  committee  into  closed  st- - 
slon  late  next  week  to  considM  Its  course. 

If  Congress  adjourns  for  the  year  by  Au-- 
3,  as  the  leadership  hopes,  the  commltioe 
plans  to  defer  action  on  trade  legislaiio:: 
unUl  1969.  But  if  Congress  returns  after  .^ 
bretkk  for  the  presidential  nominating  con- 
ventions. Mills  may  try  to  pass  a  trade  bill. 

Although  sentiment  on  the  committee  in 
not  Jelled,  key  members  predict  any  gener  ■ 
trade  bill  approved  this  year  would  conform 
with    Johnson's    three    major    recommend. i- 
tions: 

1.  Extension  of  the  President's  tariff-cut- 
ting authority  until  July  1,  1970.  No  maj>.r 
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tariff  reductions  are  contemplated  beyond 
chose  negotiated  In  the  Kennedy  Round  bar- 
ealnlng  concluded  last  year.  But  the  admln- 
fsiratlon  wants  "housekeeping"  authority  to 
adjust  tariffs.  The  authority  expired  a  year 
ago. 

SELUNC     PRICE    ISSUE 

2  Repeal  of  the  "American  selling  price" 
svstem  of  valuation  for  Imports  of  benzenold 
chemicals  and  a  few  other  producta.  This 
system  bases  tariffs  on  the  prices  charged  by 
American  producers  of  equivalent  products, 
rather  than  the  lower  Import  prices.  The  re- 
sult often  is  much  higher  tariffs  than  the 
purported  rates. 

If  the  American  selling  price  system  is  re- 
uealed  foreign  countries  have  agreed  to  re- 
duce their  tATlffs  on  U.B  chemicals  below  the 
unconditional  cuts  n^otiated  in  the  Ken- 
nedy Round.  They  also  would  lower  barriere 
igalnst    Imports    of    American    autos    and 

tobacco.  ^     J     J    »„, 

3    Liberalization  of  existing  standards  for 
idjustment  assistance."  making  it  easier  for 
Amerlcal  companies  and  workers  to  qualify 
for  government  help  When  they  are  injured 
bv  Imports, 
'in  addition  to  these  three  main  points,  the 
ommittee  probably  will  consider  loosening 
-tandards  for  "escape  clause"  relief  when  Un- 
port  competition  hurts  American  industries, 
such   an   amendment   of   Johnson's    recom- 
mendations would  make  it  easier  for  com- 
panies   and    workers    to    petition    for    tariff 
.ncreases. 

CURB  FORMULA 

Many  Industries  have  urged  quota  legisla- 
•  ion  to"  restrain  imports,  generally  by  limiting 
import  increases  above  a  base  period  to  some 
->hare  of  the  expanding  U.S.  market. 

Sharply  rising  imports  imperil  the  Ameri- 
■an  economy  and  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
uents,  these  industrlies  argue.  The  adminis- 
tration warns  that  quotas  would  provoke 
torelgn  retaliation  against  U.S.  exports. 

Although  the  Wavs  and  Means  Committee 
;^  expected  to  reject  proix)sals  to  attach  Im- 
port quotas  to  the  administration's  trade  bill, 
it  may  approve  a  separate  bill  for  textile 
quotas.  Textile  spokesmen  apparently  have 
been  more  persuasive  than  the  steel  and 
other  industries. 

Johnson  almost  certainly  would  veto  a 
separate  textile  quoti  bill. 

Any  trade  bill  cleared  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  would  be  debated  in  the 
House  under  procedures  barring  floor  amend- 
ments to  attach  Import  quotas.  There  would 
i>e  efforts  to  add  quota  amendments  in  the 
:i.enate.  however. 


[From  the  "nmes  ol  India.  June  26.  19681 

Cut  in  U.S.  An)  Wn-L  Mean  India's  Sharing 

War  Cost 

Washington,  June  25.— India  will  soon 
share  the  cost  of  the  U.S  military  operations 
in  Viet  Nam.  She  will  not  know  it.  She  will 
not  be  consulted.  And  the  exaction  will  be  to- 
t.iUy  against  her  wishes. 

This  is  one  way  of  looking  at  the  U.S. 
decision  to  reduce  her  budget  expenditure  by 
4x  billion  dollars.  Anything  between  $600 
million  and  one  bUllon  dollars  will  represent 
.i  cut  in  aid  of  which  India  has  been  the 
biggest  recipient. 

Now  the  biggest  cut  will  fall  upon  her  as  a 
part  of  the  economy  Congress  is  InUoduclng 
to  pay  for  the  Viet  Nam  war.  This  will  repre- 
sent India's  contribution  to  the  war.  The  only 
way  she  can  escape  is  to  find  a  new  aid  giver 
to  fill  the  gap.  Such  a  contributor  is  nowhere 
in  sight. 

The  rest  of  the  tT.S.  cut  wUl  faU  on  do- 
mestic programmes,  including  space,  educa- 
tion, supersonic  transport  and  highway 
building. 

income  tax  surcharge 

This  Is  not  the  only  way  the  U.S.  Is  be- 
Kinnlng  to  finance  the  war,  the  cost  of  which 
this  year  will  approach  $30  billion.  The  other 
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is  a  flat  ten  per  cent  surcharge  on  income 
tax  which  is  expected  to  fetch  »10  bllUon. 

Americans  are  beginning  to  feel  the  fi- 
nancial pinch  of  the  war,  which  adds  to  its 
unpopularity.  So  far  they  have  paid  for  the 
war  through  inflation  and  the  steadily  rising 
cost  of  living.  The  hope  is  that  the  reduc- 
tions in  expenditure  and  the  tax  increase 
will  stave  off  a  possible  grave  financial  emer- 
gency here  and  abroad.  This  could  have  re- 
sulted in  a  recession  at  home  and  a  weak- 
ening of  the  dollar  abroad. 

The  impact  of  the  war  on  the  economy 
began  about  1965.  when  defense  spending 
grew  rapidly. 

Between  earty  1965  and  the  first  quarter 
of  1967  the  increase  weis  about  50  per  cent 
in  money  value,  and  about  40  per  cent  in 
real  value.  Defence  spending  rose  from  seven 
per  cent  to  about  95  per  cent  of  the  gross 
national  product. 

The  defence  buUd-up  has  accentuated  in- 
flationary tendencies.  In  1965  total  purchases 
rose  by  $47  billion.  In  1966  they  rose  by  $61 
billion.  A  large  part  of  the  rise  was  due  di- 
rectly to  the  defence  programme. 

Even  though  real  output  continued  to  rise 
at  a  substantial  rate  it  could  not  keep  up 
with  the  acceleration  of  spending.  NaturaUy. 
prices  Jumped.  They  rose  at  the  rate  of  four 
per  cent  per  annum. 

Economists  generally  hold  that  until  now 
the  response  to  the  inflationary  upsurge  has 
been  slow. 

bitter  struggle 

The  increase  In  Income-tax  has  been  won 
through  Congress  by  President  Johnson  only 
by  yielding  to  reduce  the  expenditure.  His 
struggle  with  Congress,  Just  ended,  has  been 
long  and  bitter.  ^     ^, 

Failure  to  take  these  steps  could  inevitably 
have  resulted  In  squeezing  Investment  In 
housing  and  net  exports.  The  Impact  on  net 
exports  was  already  beginning  to  be  felt.  The 
booming  economy  attracted  more  imports. 
The  rising  costs  of  manufacture  discouraged 
exports  Net  exports  declined  from  $8  2  billion 
in  the  second  quarter  of  1965  to  $5.4  billion 
in  the  second  quarter  of  1967. 

This,  in  turn,  hurt  the  balance  of  payments 
position.  It  was  in  face  of  this  situation  that 
President  Johnson  announced  on  January  1 
his  emergency  programme.  He  imposed  man- 
datory controls  on  direct  Investments  abroad 
and  other  restrictive  measures  which  run 
counter  to  the  established  U.S.  policy  of  free 
trade  and  capital  movement. 

The  question  now  Is  whether  these  re- 
strictions will  be  lifted. 

Several  results  are  expected  from  the  fiscal 
measures.  The  boom  will  slow  down.  The 
economy  will  recede  from  Its  hectic  pace.  Tne 
balance  of  payments  will  show  a  definite  Im- 
nrovement.  The  dollar  will  be  stronger. 

No  wonder  the  markets  here  and  abroad 
have  been  heartened  by  the  tax  action. 

But.  for  India  and  the  other  aid  receiving 
countries  there  seems  no  escaping  an  aid 
cut. 
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I  am  today  submitting  legislation 
whicli  would  earmark  $5  million  la  f^et 
nonlethal  methods  and  devices  for 
crowd  and  riot  control  into  the  hands  of 
local  law  enforcement  officials. 

The  bulk  of  these  funds  will  go  to  help 
the  State  and  local  agencies  to  purchase 
nonlethal  devices  and  train  their  men  in 
their  use.  ,^  ^ 

The  Federal  Government  would  be  em- 
powered to  contract  with  public  agencies, 
institutions  of  higher  learning  or  private 
organizations  to  develop  these  nonlethal 
metliods  and  devices. 

The  experience  here  in  Washington 
last  week  shows  what  can  be  done  v.  ith 
nonlethal  police  weapons  to  quell  an  out- 
break. The  quick  use  of  tear  gas  by  Wash- 
ington MetropoUtan  Police  forestalled 
possible    serious    violence    1    week   ago 

today.  .  ,  ^..  , 

Tear  gas  is  but  one  of  the  nonlethal 
methods  which  could  be  used.  Little  or 
no  recent  research  has  contributed  new 
devices  which  would  incapacitate  rioters 
temporarily,  giving  police  time  to  restore 
order  without  inflicting  serious  injuries. 
There  is  too  much  reliance  today  on 
firearms  to  stop  disturbances.  And  it  is 
firearms  which  have  often  given  the  add- 
ed push  to  make  a  riot  out  of  a  minor 
disturbance.  Police  reliance  on  lethal 
weapons  increased  the  use  of  guns  and 
homemade  explosives  by  lawbreakers. 

Police  agencies  must  have  the  tools  to 
quickly  and  effectively  queU  disturbances 
without  bloodshed. 

This  bill  is  a  call  to  the  scientific  and 
industrial  community  to  use  their  re- 
sources to  bring  about  human  answers 
to  the  problem  of  riot  control. 

We  cannot  tolerate  disturbances,  but 
we  also  cannot  permit  the  bloodshed  that 
has  been  prevalent  in  the  disorders  which 
have  faced  communities  for  the  past  5 

years.  ,        _ 

Under  my  proposed  Humane  Law  En- 
forcement and  Riot  Control  Act  special 
emphasis  is  put  on  the  safeguardmg  of 
nonlethal  devices.  No  State  or  local 
agency  would  be  permitted  to  sell  or  give 
any  device  developed  under  the  act  to  any 
person  not  engaged  in  official  law  en- 
forcement activity. 


CECIL  WEBSTER  DAY 


CONGRESSMAN  HORTON  FILES  NON- 
LETHAL RIOT  CONTROL  MEASURE 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  1,  1968 

Mr  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  an 
immediate  need  to  strengthen  provisions 
in  the  Omnib"j5  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Street  Act  cf  1968.  As  pointed  out  by  the 
President  when  he  signed  the  measure 
into  law.  much  more  needs  to  be  done. 

The  present  section  covering  research 
and  development  of  effective  law  enforce- 
ment tools  lacks  emphasis  on  crowd  and 
riot -control  methods. 


HON.  HORACE  R.  KORNEGAY 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  2.  1968 
Mr  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  24,  many  residents  of  Alamance 
County,  N.C..  and  other  citizens  of  North 
Carolina  paid  honor  to  a  friend,  a  con- 
stitutent,  and  fellow  member  of  the  Loyal 
Order  of  the  Moose. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  to  know  Cecil 
D  Webster  for  a  number  of  years.  After 
many  years  of  dedicated  service  to  the 
fraternity.  Cecil  Webster  was  chosen  to 
be  the  supreme  governor  of  Moose.  So.  m 
celebration  of  this  significant  achieve- 
ment and  in  honor  of  CecU  Webster, 
thousands  of  fellow  townsmen  and  others 
helped  make  June  24  an  historic  day 
in  Burlingtoxi 
Because  official  duties  of  the  Congress 
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caused  me  to  be  out  of  the  country  on 
that  day.  I  was  not  privileged  to  share  in 
the  festive  occaalon.  Yet.  I  was  there  In 
spirit.  My  good  friend,  the  editor  of  the 
Burlington  Dally  Times-News,  Howard 
White,  has  sent  me  clippings  from  his 
paper  which  describe  the  happenings  on 
Cecil  Webster  Day. 

I  would  like  at  this  point  to  insert 
copies  of  these  articles  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  go  that  those  who  read 
the  ioumal  of  these  proceedings  might 
also  share  in  that  event. 

The  articles  follow: 
Local.  Stati:  L«ade«s  Pay  TKiBtrrr:  Webste* 

Gets  Honors  on  Ex-ection  to  Top  Moosk 

Post 

I  By  Jack  Holme*) 

In  response  to  an  outpouring  of  congratu- 
lations and  expreaaloiM  of  confidence  in  him. 
the  Supreme  Oovernor  of  the  Loyal  Order  of 
MooM.  Cecil  D  Webster  of  the  Burlington 
Mooae  Lodge,  yesterday  pledged  himself  "to 
do  everything  In  my  power  to  malce  frmtemal- 
Ism  a  part  of  everyday  life." 

Mr.  We0»ter.  who  was  elected  as  top  ofBcer 
of  the  1.5.  million  member  fraternity  last 
Thursday  In  Chicago,  was  honored  here  yes- 
terday as  the  day  was  proclaimed  Cecil  D. 
Webster  Day  by  Mayor  W  L.  Beamon. 

Following  an  1 1  a.m.  parade  In  downtown 
Burlington  to  officially  welcome  him  back 
home,  Mr  Webster  was  honored  at  a  lunch- 
eon at  the  Moose  Lodge,  attended  by  more 
than  125  top  local  leaders  from  many  fields, 
state  officials  and  outstanding  Moose  from 
throughout  the  state. 

Gov  Dan  K.  Moore,  a  member  of  the  local 
lodge,  was  unable  to  attend  due  to  other  com- 
mitments, but  he  sent  a  letter  of  congratu- 
lations and  his  top  administrative  aid. 
Charles  Dunn. 

Mr  Dunn  called  Mr.  Webster's  election  to 
his  fraternity's  highest  office  "not  Just  an 
honor,  but  also  a  recognition  of  Cecils  years 
of  hard  work  and  service.'' 

He  said,  "Oov  Moore  has  a  program  he  calls 
his  Total  Development  Program,  and  I  can 
think  of  no  organization  that  contributes 
more  to  this  program,  which  Is  one  to  make 
possible  a  better  life  for  every  man.  woman 
and  child  In  the  state," 

STATB    OmClAl,    HERX 

Mr.  Dunn  cited  the  many  services  the 
Moose  fraternity  does  for  communities  in  the 
state  and  the  slate  as  a  whole.  He  concluded 
by  noting  that  the  supreme  governor,  the 
first  ever  from  North  Carolina  and  the  South 
as  a  whole,  had  more  members  of  the  council 
of  State  of  North  Carolina  present  than  Oov. 
Moore  had  In  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of 
State  yesterday  morning. 

Present  from  the  Council  of  State  were 
State  Treasurer  Edwin  OUl,  Commissioner  of 
Insurance  Edwin  Lanier.  Attorney  General 
Wade  Bruton,  and  Commissioner  of  Labor 
fYank  Crane. 

Mayor  W,  L.  Beamon  congratulated  Mr. 
Webster  on  behalf  of  the  City  of  Burlington 
and  called  "organizations  such  as  the  Moose, 
which  do  so  much  for  the  community,  a  nu- 
cleus of  strength  for  Burlington  and  Alam- 
ance County." 

■'All  of  Burlington  and  Alamance  County 
feel  proud  that  one  of  our  citizens  has  been 
elected  to  this  high  office."  the  mayor  con- 
cluded. 

In  a  unique  amplified  Southern  Bell  tele- 
phone hookup.  Sen.  B.  Everett  Jordan  In 
Washington,  D.C.,  James  K.  Seymour  In  New 
York,  and  Oliver  Twist  of  Philadelphia  con- 
gratulated Mr.  Webster  and  the  Burlington 
lodge  for  the  honors  they  have  received. 

Sen.  Jordan  who  pointed  to  his  own  mem- 
bership in  the  local  lodge,  said  he  couldn't 
be  present  because  he  was  working  on  a 
federal  highway  bill  "trying  to  get  more  auU 
better  roads  for  North  Carolina," 
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"Cecil  will  make  a  great  contribution  to 
the  Moose  Order."  said  the  senator,  as  he 
expressed  his  own  pride  In  a  local  lodge  mem- 
ber being  so  honored. 

The  senator  also  cited  the  local,  state  and 
national  programs  of  the  order,  which  he  said 
do  a  tremendous  Job  In  providing  a  l>etter 
life  for  men.  women  and  children  throughout 
the  United  States  and  much  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Seymour,  president  of  Associated 
Transport,  for  which  Mr.  Webster  is  super- 
visor of  security,  said.  "Cecil.  I  want  you  to 
know  that  you  make  a  lot  oX  people  proud. 
Those  with  Associated  at  the  terminal  in 
Burlington  are  undoubtedly  proud.  Those  of 
us  In  New  York  are  proud.  Those  who  are 
with  us  all  over  our  network  are  proud." 

Mr.  Seymour  said  that  Mr.  Webster's  mis- 
sion as  supreme  governor  "Is  to  serve  as  a 
leader  for  thousands  upon  thousands  of  peo- 
ple as  they  serve  their  lodges  and  as  the 
lodges  serve  their  communities  and  as  the 
communities  come  together  to  6er\e  our 
nation." 

Mr.  Twist,  who  was  supreme  governor  of 
the  Loyal  Order  of  Moose  when  the  local 
lodge  was  insUtuted  In  1950.  said.  "Little  did 
I  know  18  years  ago  that  you,  Cecil,  would 
one  day  be  one  in  a  million  men  to  receive 
this  high  honor. 

"The  Moose  fraternity  will  be  the  gainer 
during  your  term  in  office."  he  said  as  he 
also  reviewed  the  progress  which  Mr.  Webster 
and  the  local  lodge  have  made  during  the 
years. 

Lrrms  accxivzo 

Several  dignitaries  who  could  not  attend 
yesterday's  events  here  sent  letters  of  con- 
gratulations Some  of  these  were  from  Will 
Sparks  of  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's 
office.  Lt.  Gov.  Robert  W.  Scott.  Sen.  Ralph 
Scott,  and  Rep.  Horace  R.  Kornegay.  and 
from  William  I.  Payle.  director  of  the  Trans- 
portation Division  of  Burlington  Industries. 

Oovernor  of  the  Burlington  Moose  Lodge 
Robert  Sexton  presented  a  scraptxMk  to  Mr. 
Webster,  which  contains  mementoes  of  Cecil 
D.  Webster  Day  and  of  the  past  two  weeks 
when  he  was  elected  Supreme  governor  and 
honored  nationally.  Included,  also.  Is  an 
authographed  photo  which  President  John- 
son sent  In  his  message  of  congratulations. 

Mr.  Webster,  In  his  rernvks  to  the  gather- 
ing In  his  honor,  gave  credit  for  his  ac- 
complishments to  people  In  Alamance  Coun- 
ty, and  particularly  to  people  with  whom 
he  works  at  Associated  and  the  members  of 
the  local  Moose  Lodge. 

HONORED    LAST    NIGHT 

He  was  also  honored  last  night  at  a  Family 
night  Dinner,  when  members  of  the  lodge 
met  with  him  In  further  tribute. 

Indicative  of  the  type  of  leadership  that 
has  supported  him  In  his  fraternal  career, 
he  noted,  are  honors  received  by  other  mem- 
bers of  the  local  lodge  this  year. 

John  K.  Blanchard  received  the  Pilgrim 
Degree,  the  highest  degree  of  the  order,  at 
the  International  convention  last  week  In 
Chicago. 

Edgar  Poteat  received  the  Fellowship  De- 
gree, second  highest  degree:  and  Bonnie 
Colarusso  of  the  Women  of  the  Moose  here 
received  the  College  of  Regents  Degree,  high- 
est Degree  of  the  Women  of  the  Moose. 

Also,  the  local  lodge's  Ritual  Degree  Team 
three  times  In  the  past  18  years  has  been 
the  International  champion  ot  the  order, 
and  is  currently  the  state  champion  team. 
Jack  Wells  of  the  degree  team  received  sec- 
ond place  In  the  Individual  ritual  competi- 
tion m  Chicago  this  year. 

■nmes-News  Editor  A.  Howard  White  was 
master-of-ceremonies  for  the  luncheon  yes- 
terday. Dr.  J.  Earl  Danleley.  president  of 
Elon  College,  gave  the  Invocation. 

Immediate  past  governor  of  the  local 
lodge.  Glenn  Cartner.  Introduced  visiting 
Moose  dlgnlurles  from  throughout  the  state. 
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Cccn.  D.  Webster  and  the  Moose — a  High 
AND  Worthy  Rkcognitton 

A  worthy  tribute,  made  through  Cecil  D 
Webster  Day  here  yesterday,  stretches  now 
beyond  the  recognition  given  to  one  of  our 
citizens.  It  also  reflects  the  spirit  of  our  area 
in  appreciating  those  who  serve  us  and  whose 
efforte  build  into  a  better  community. 

It  is  a  significant  honor  which  the  Loyal 
Order  of  the  Moose  has  given  to  Mr.  Webster, 
placing  him  at  the  helm  of  an  mternatlonal 
membership  of  1.5  million.  It  Is  his  respon- 
sibility during  the  coming  year  to  see  that 
the  highest  possible  potential  develops  Int" 
reality  from  the  more  than  1,000  lodges  and 
from  their  members  as  they  express  them- 
selves to  fraternal  and  community  needs. 

Through  the  program  which  will  be  re- 
corded In  the  lodge's  history.  Supreme  Gov 
Webster  will  place  his  mark  on  the  Inter 
ests  and  the  welfare  of  the  children  at 
Mooseheart.  as  well  as  the  elderly  at  Moose- 
haven.  Top-level  decisions  and  suggestions 
also  win  move  to  the  local  levels  of  the  na- 
tion and  abroad  as  projects  are  explored  for 
what  they  can  mean  In  meeting  needs.  Week 
by  week  these  many  efforts  will  record  .i 
response  beyond  themselves,  meaning  thn: 
whole  communities,  not  Just  a  lodge,  wir. 
benefit. 

How  many  children,  for  Instance,  have 
known  a  new  pair  of  shoes  when  no  shoes 
were  available  l>efore  the  Moose  became  In- 
terested? How  many  homes  have  known  th'' 
response  of  a  local  lodge  when  a  member, 
even  a  non-member,  needed  help  because  i ; 
misfortune  or  reversal?  How  many  peopU 
have  known  the  inner  satisfaction  of  ex- 
panded citizenship  because  a  Moose  Lodg» 
opened  opportunities  that  stretched  In  serv- 
ice to  others? 

It  Is  in  this  area  of  Interest  and  dedlcatlo:i 
that  Cecil  Webster  decided  many  years  ago 
that  he  would  give  of  himself,  and  he,  i:i 
turn,  has  never  yielded.  He  has  had  a  respon- 
sible position  to  fill  at  Associated  Transport 
but  he  also  has  found  time  to  fill  respoiv 
Bible  poslUons  In  the  local  lodge.  In  the 
state  and  regional  associations,  and  later  en 
the  national  and  International  level.  His 
leadership.  In  turn,  has  been  reglsterec: 
strongly,  and  now  the  fraternity  has  come 
to  him  and  has  found  him  willing  to  be  i.: 
spokesman  and   leader   for   this  year. 

Certainly  the  local  lodge  is  proud. 

But  so  are  Burlington,  Alamance  County 
and  North  Carolina  proud.  In  the  long  hls^- 
tory  of  the  Moose,  no  other  member  from 
our  state  and  our  Southern  region  has  been 
so  signally  honored  by  those  who  accept 
from  Moose  Its  spirit  of  service  and.  In  turi\ 
give  themselves  to  It. 

Let  our  area.  then.  Join  those  who  were 
permitted  to  respond  in  their  own  ways  .  t 
Cecil  D.  Webster  Day  yesterday.  As  his  hon-.e 
city  and  county,  we  join  in  an  expression  i : 
pride  In  him  and  pride  In  the  organization 
which  he  now  heads,  reflected  directly  upou 
us  and  In  Its  far-reaching  lodges.  Dedication 
In  seiwlce  to  help  others  is  an  Inspiration  cf 
the  Moose.  It  also  serves  as  an  influence  to 
others  In  building  for  better  tomorrows. 

Faces  Heavy  Schedttle:  Webster  Views  Year 

AHEAD 

(By  Jack  Holmes) 

He  was  tired,  and  he  was  glad  to  see  ■? 
hectic  two-week  schedule  coming  to  an  enci 

Cecil  D.  Webster,  settled  back  on  a  sofa 
at  Burlington  Moose  Lodge  No.  649,  recalled 
the  past  two  weeks,  a  high  point  of  which 
was  his  election  to  the  post  of  supreme  gov- 
ernor of  the  Loyal  Order  of  the  Moose  and  i's 
1.5  million  members. 

The  lull  that  he  was  enjoying  is  to  be 
shortUved.  though,  because  beginning  this 
weekend  he  will  assume  his  official  duties 
as  the  top  elected  official  of  the  International 
fraternity. 

He  spoke  of  the  activities  In  Burlington 
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yesterday  honoring  him  for  his  accomplish- 
ments as  a  "grand  finale  for  all  the  events 
of  the  past  several  days." 

People  from  throughout  Alamance  County 
honored  the  local  man,  who  Is  also  chief 
security  officer  for  Associated  Transport, 
yesterday  with  a  parade  In  his  honor,  and 
a  luncheon  at  the  local  lodge,  Mr.  Webster's 
home  lodge,  which  drew  officials  and  digni- 
taries from  throughout  Alamance  County. 
the  state  and  the  nation. 

"I  really  appreciate  this  outpouring  from 
the  citizens  of  BurUngton  and  all  of  Ala- 
mance County  and  their  many  expressions 
of  confidence  in  me"  he  said. 

■I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  gratitude  for  being  allowed  to 
be  a  part  of  this  community  for  the  past  18 
years."  he  added,  "and  to  say  It  has  been  the 
concern  and  cooperation  of  the  community, 
my  employer,  and  especlaly  the  members  of 
the  Biu-llngton  lodge  that  have  made  all 
this  possible  for  me." 

Mr.  Webster  was  instrumental  in  organlz- 
•.ng  the  local  Moose  Lodge  In  1960  after 
moving  here  from  Roanoke,  Va..  where  he 
had  long  been  active  in  the  Moose  activities 

there. 

Returning  from  Chicago,  the  site  of  the 
annual  international  convention  of  the 
order,  Mr.  Webster  stopped  in  his  former 
:;ome,  Roanoke,  where  he  was  also  honored 
tor  his  acoompllshnients. 

The  high  point  of  events  there  came  Sun- 
day when  he  was  surprised  by  a  "This  Is 
Your  Life"  program,  in  which  many  of  his 
relatives  and  friends  participated  to  help 
him  relive  his  past  and  many  fond  memories. 
Mrs.  Webster  was  with  him  in  Chicago. 
at  the  Roanoke  program,  and  was  with  him 
hroughout  yesterday's  actlvlUes  here. 

Ed  Webster  of  the  N.C.  State  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  a  resident  of  Burlington,  and 
Mrs.  Catherine  Ann  Grouse,  two  of  his  chil- 
dren, were  In  Roanoke  to  be  with  Mr.  Webster 
during  the  unique  program  and  were  present 
tor  the  program  here  yesterday. 

A  third  child,  Mrs.  Danielle  Wilson  who 
:ives  In  Okinawa,  where  her  husband  Is  In 
the  U.S.  Air  Force,  could  not  be  In  Roanoke, 
but  the  did  the  next  best  thing. 

She  spoke  to  her  father  on  the  occasion  via 
a  taped  message  flown  from  Okinawa. 

For  the  next  three  days,  Mr.  Welwter  plans 
to  try  to  sandwich  some  rest  in  between 
catching  up  on  his  work  with  Associated 
Transport  and  answering  a  big  stack  of  mail 
that  has  plied  up  here  during  the  past  two 
weeks. 

Then  on  Friday,  he  will  begin  his  official 
duties  as  supreme  governor  in  earnest — 
making  an  official  visit  to  Wichita,  Kansas. 
He  does  not  know  Just  how  much  he  will 
be  away  from  Burlington  during  the  coming 
vear  as  supreme  governor,  but  indications 
iire  that  It  will  be  more  than  he  is  here. 

He  already  knows  he  will  be  in  Rochester, 
NY.,  m  August  for  the  SUte  Moose  Associa- 
tion meeting  there:  In  Pennsylvania  In  Sep- 
tember, as  well  as  in  Canada:  then  back  to 
Canada  in  October  as  well  as  In  most  of  the 
northwestern  states  oC  the  U.S.;  then  in  Call- 
tornla  and  Florida  In  December. 

He  will  preside  over  the  Supreme  Council 
of  the  Loyal  Order  of  Moose  during  the  visit 


to  the  Northwestern  states  in  December,  as 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  international 
organization  handles  business  and  affairs 
that  affect  members  of  the  huge  fraternity. 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  commitments 
he  knows  he  has  now,  and  he  was  only  In- 
stalled less  than  five  days  ago  in  Chicago, 

The  theme  of  the  International  order  dur- 
ing his  one-year  term,  which  runs  through 
June  30,  1969,  is  "Total  Energy,"  a  program 
that  will  be  directed  at  producing  maximum 
effort  of  aU  local  lodges  and  the  interna- 
tional fraternity  as  a  whole  to  advance  the 
lodges,  the  communities  of  which  they  are 
a  part  and  to  promote  the  "practice  of  fra- 
ternallsm"  among  men. 

Also,  the  order  will  undertake  a  massive 
project  to  furnish  the  children  at  Moose- 
heart,  Fla.,  the  order's  "Child  City",  with 
the  best  possible  opportunities. 

Specific  projects  at  Mooseheart  will  be  re- 
placement of  heating,  air  conditioning  and 
maintenance  facilities  there  to  insure  com- 
fort and  well-being  of  the  wards  of  the  order. 

Last  year's  emphasis  was  on  Moosehaven. 
the  fraternity's  city  for  their  aged— where  a 
modern,  new  hospital  was  completed  and 
pressed  Into  service. 

"Mr.  Webster's  role  for  the  coming  year  will 
be  many  things — but  one  of  his  major  roles 
win  be  that  of  "voice  of  the  order."  In  addi- 
tion to  the  one  as  a  working  leader. 

It   Solved   Problems:    Visiting    Speakeks — 
BY  Telephone 

The  development  of  electronic  communica- 
tions and  the  change  It  can  bring  In  the 
future  has  been  a  favorite  topic  for  fore- 
casters over  a  period  of  several  years. 

The  Cecil  D.  Webster  Day  luncheon  here, 
however,  showed  that  some  areas  of  earlier 
forecasting  have  moved  Into  reality,  as  equip- 
ment and  talent  from  Southern  Bell  through 
George  Mullen  and  Keith  McNeil  allowed 
three  guests  to  come  Into  the  Moose  Lodge 
hall  by  amplified  telephone  when  it  was  not 
possible  for  them  to  attend  in  person. 

Moose  officials  had  invited  Sen.  B.  Everett 
Jordan,  President  James  K.  Seymour  of  As- 
sociated Transport  and  Oliver  Twist  of  Phila- 
delphia, supreme  governor  of  the  Moose  when 
the  local  lodge  was  Instituted  In  1951,  to  at- 
tend the  luncheon  to  add  to  the  tribute  being 
paid  to  the  new  Moose  supreme  governor, 
Cecil  Webster. 

Neither  could  attend  because  of  prior  com- 
mitments, though  each  was  trying  to  rear- 
range schedules  to  be  here  when  the  ampli- 
fied telephone  was  arranged  with  Manager 
George  MiUlen  of  the  local  Southern  Bell 
office.  This,  in  turn,  solved  conflicts,  for  each 
could  be  here  by  telephone  which  brought 
their  greetings  and  remarks  of  tribute  to 
Cecil  over  a  loud  speaker. 

George  arranged  for  an  operator  to  be  as- 
signed to  the  calls,  after  each  of  the  tele- 
phone guests  had  been  asked  to  stand  by 
between  1  and  1 :30  p.m. 

Just  as  Mayor  W.  L.  Beamon  had  completed 
his  remarks  on  Burlington's  pride  In  the 
honor  which  has  come  to  CecU,  the  operator 
had  Sen.  Jordan  on  the  phone,  then  had  Jim 
Seymotir  standing  by  for  his  call,  and  then 
Nnoved  to  Mr.  Twist.  Each  of  the  telephonic 


visitors  came  in  clear  and  each,  too,  added 
a  great  deal  to  the  program  and  the  scope 
of  the  expressions  given  to  Cecil. 

Those  who  are  trained  in  such  technicali- 
ties possibly  describe  the  amplified  telephone 
and  the  details  that  are  a  part  of  making  it 
work  as  relatively  simple. 

Yet,  there  was.  In  effect,  a  new  type  of  pro- 
gram arrangement  for  Cecil  that  undoubtedly 
will  grow  In  time  to  come. 

We  also  can  see  through  the  equipment 
used  at  the  lodge  how  electronic  engineers 
iictually  forecast  the  changes  that  will  come 
in  business  conferences  and  other  such  affairs 
when  we  were  able  to  witness  how  conversa- 
tions can  be  carried  by  long  distance  with 
such  eftectlveness. 

Rep.  Horace  Kornegay  also  would  have 
been  a  part  of  the  telephone  lineup,  except 
that  a  connection  at  a  convenient  hour  could 
not  be  made  In  Belgium,  where  he  is  this 
week  on  congressional  assignment. 

It  was  a  significant  luncheon,  of  course, 
with  much  tribute  on  the  scene  from  Mayor 
Beamon  and  Charles  Dunn,  representing  Gov. 
Moore.  Thanks  to  Southern  Bell's  George 
Mullen  and  Keith  McNeU,  however,  a  big 
problem  also  was  solved  In  having  three  men 
here  for  the  program  but  who  could  not  have 
been  had  the  telephone  not  been  available. 

HE  HAS  the  highest  TRIBUTE 

There  were  many  comments  being  made 
throughout  the  area  yesterday  about  the  way 
the  many  people  had  come  together  to  make 
the  Cecil  W.  Webster  Day  the  success  It  was. 

There  was  one  point  that  went  unques- 
tioned :  Cecil  can  know  that  as  he  now  moves 
to  his  vast  assignment,  he  has  a  tribute  from 
his  home  area  that  rises  to  be  the  most 
honored  that  ever  has  been  given  to  a  single 
individual  in  current  history. 

And  as  we  look  back,  what  seems  to  stand 
out? 

We  simply  recall  hearing  the  several  times 
Cecil  mentioned  how  President  James  K. 
Seymour  of  Associated  Transport  had  joined 
the  program  by  letter  and  by  telephone  and 
by  having  James  A.  Barnwell  of  Burlington, 
an  Associated  director,  at  the  luncheon  as 
his  representaUve.  Mr.  Barnwell  was  seated 
at  the  head  table  with  him. 

CecU  showed  that  this  was  something  he 
felt  In  special  appreciation — among  the 
many  appreciations  he  expressed  for  the  day 
for  those  of  the  local  lodge  and  all  others 
who  were  a  part  of  it.  Associated  in  working 
closely  with  Cecil  to  make  sure  he  can  meet 
his  Moose  commitments. 

SPECIAL    TRIBITTE 

Charles  Dunn,  as  Gov.  Moore's  chief  ad- 
ministrative assistant,  added  a  special  trib- 
ute that  he  had  not  planned  as  he  took  the 
floor. 

He  told  that  Gov.  Moore  had  a  Council  of 
State  meeting  three  hours  earlier. 

But  then  he  cited  the  presence  at  the 
speaker's  table  of  Attorney  Gen.  Wade  Bru- 
ton, Commissioners  of  Lal)or  Frank  Crane, 
State  Treasurer  Edwin  GUI,  and  Commis- 
sioner of  Insurance  Edwin  Lanier. 

"Supreme  Oov.  Webster,"  he  said,  "you 
have  more  members  of  our  Council  of  State 
with  you  today  than  the  Oov.  Moore  had  with 
him  this  morning." 


SENATE— Wednesday,  July  3,  1968 


The  Senate  met  at  9  a,m.,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Thou  God,  author  of  liberty,  as  our 
Nation  comes  once  more  to  the  birth- 
day of  its  daring   advent  among  the 


established  governments  of  the  world, 
may  the  vivid  remembrance  of  the  dark 
and  doubtful  days  of  its  beginnings  stir 
the  citizens  of  the  Republic  to  mighty 
resolves  as  dangers  threaten,  more  for- 
midable than  the  founding  patriots  ever 
knew. 

May  this  latest  natal  day  of  the  state 
find  in  the  hearts  of  all  true  Americans 
a  vow.  registered  in  Heaven,  that  no 


sacrifice  will  be  avoided  as  too  costly 
to  defend  and  preserve  our  freedoms, 
as  diabolical  forces  that  have  not  Thee 
in  awe  plot  their  destruction. 

We  would  solemnly  reaffirm  the  rev- 
erent declaration  of  those  who  so  long 
ago,  with  intrepid  faith,  stepped  upon 
the  shores  of  this  promised  land  with 
the  motto  "in  the  name  of  God.  Amen." 

With  the  sound  of  that  great  amen  as 
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caused  me  to  be  out  of  the  country  on 
that  day.  I  was  not  privileged  to  share  in 
the  festive  occasion.  Yet.  I  was  there  In 
spirit.  My  good  friend,  the  editor  of  the 
Burlington  Daily  Times-News.  Howard 
Whit3.  has  sent  me  clippings  from  his 
paper  which  describe  the  happenings  on 
Cecil  Webster  Day. 

I  would  like  at  this  point  to  insert 
copies  of  these  articles  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  so  that  those  who  read 
the  journal  of  these  proceedings  might 
also  share  in  that  event. 

The  articles  follow: 
Local.  State  Leaokks  Pay  TBiBtm:  Webstsk 

Gets  Honors  on  Election  to  Top  Moose 

Post 

(By  Jack  Holmes) 

In  response  to  an  outpouring  of  congratu- 
lations and  expressions  of  confidence  in  him. 
the  Supreme  Oovernor  of  the  Loyal  Order  of 
Moose.  Cecil  D  Webster  of  the  Burlington 
Moose  Lodge,  yesterday  pledged  himself  "to 
do  everything  in  my  power  to  make  Iraternal- 
Ism  a  part  of  everyday  life." 

Mr.  Webster,  who  was  elected  as  top  officer 
of  the  1  A.  million  member  fraternity  last 
Thursday  In  Chicago,  was  honored  here  yes- 
terday as  the  day  was  proclaimed  Cecil  D. 
Webster  Day  by  Mayor  W  L.  Beamon. 

Following  an  U  a.m.  parade  In  downtown 
Burlington  to  officially  welcome  him  back 
home.  Mr.  Webster  was  honored  at  a  lunch- 
eon at  the  Moose  Lodge,  attended  by  more 
than  135  top  local  leaders  from  many  fields, 
state  officials  and  outstanding  Moose  from 
throughout  the  state. 

Oov.  Dan  K.  Moore,  a  member  of  the  local 
lodge,  was  unable  to  attend  due  to  other  com- 
mitments, but  he  sent  a  letter  of  congratu- 
laUons  and  his  top  administrative  aid, 
Charles  Dunn. 

Mr  Dunn  called  Mr.  Webster's  election  to 
his  fratermty's  highest  office  "not  Just  an 
honor,  but  also  a  recognition  of  Cecils  years 
of  hard  work  and  service." 

He  said.  •Ck)v  Moore  has  a  program  he  calls 
his  Total  Development  Program,  and  I  can 
think  of  no  organization  that  contributes 
more  to  this  program,  which  Is  one  to  make 
possible  a  better  life  for  every  man.  woman 
and  child  In  the  state." 

STATE    OFrlCIAL    HERE 

Mr.  Dunn  cited  the  many  services  the 
Moose  fraternity  does  for  communities  in  the 
state  and  the  state  as  a  whole.  He  concluded 
bv  noting  that  the  supreme  governor,  the 
first  ever  from  North  Carolina  and  the  South 
as  a  whole,  had  more  members  of  the  council 
of  State  of  North  Carolina  present  than  Gov. 
Moore  had  In  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of 
State  yesterday  monilng. 

Present  from  the  Council  of  State  were 
State  Treasurer  Edwin  OIU.  Commissioner  of 
Insurance  Edwin  Lanier.  Attorney  General 
Wade  Bruton,  and  Commissioner  of  Labor 
Frank  Crane. 

Mayor  W.  L.  Beamon  congratulated  Mr. 
Webster  on  behalf  of  the  City  of  Burlington 
and  called  "organizations  such  as  the  Moose, 
which  do  so  much  for  the  community,  a  nu- 
cleus of  strength  for  Burlington  and  Alam- 
ance County." 

■All  of  Burlington  and  Alamance  County 
feel  proud  that  one  of  our  citizens  has  been 
elected  to  this  high  office,"  the  mayor  con- 
cluded. 

In  a  unique  amplified  Southern  Bell  tele- 
phone hookup.  Sen.  B.  Everett  Jordan  In 
Washington,  D.C..  James  K.  Se>-mour  In  New 
York,  and  Oliver  Twist  of  Philadelphia  con- 
gratulated Mr.  Webster  and  the  Burlington 
lodge  for  the  honors  they  have  received. 

Sen.  Jordan  who  pointed  to  his  own  mem- 
^rshlp  In  the  local  lodge,  said  he  couldn't 
be  present  because  he  was  working  on  a 
federal  highway  bill  "trying  to  get  more  and 
better  roads  for  North  Carolina." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"Cecil  win  make  a  great  contrlbuUon  to 
Um  Moose  Order."  said  the  senator,  as  be 
expressed  his  own  pride  in  a  local  lodge  mem- 
ber being  so  honored. 

The  senator  also  cited  the  local,  state  and 
national  programs  of  the  order,  which  he  said 
do  a  tremendous  Job  In  providing  a  better 
Ufe  for  men.  women  and  children  throughout 
the  United  SUtee  and  much  of  the  world. 

BIr.  Seymour,  president  of  Associated 
Transport,  for  which  Mr.  Webster  Is  super- 
visor of  security,  said.  "Cecil,  I  want  you  to 
know  that  you  make  a  lot  of  people  proud. 
Those  with  Associated  at  the  terminal  in 
Burlington  are  undoubtedly  proud.  Those  of 
us  in  New  York  are  proud.  Those  who  are 
with  us  all  over  our  network  are  proud." 

Mr.  Seymour  said  that  Mr.  Webster's  mis- 
sion as  supreme  governor  "Is  to  serve  as  a 
leader  for  thousands  upon  thousands  of  peo- 
ple as  they  serve  their  lodges  and  as  the 
lodges  serve  their  communities  and  as  the 
oonmiumtles  come  together  to  6er\e  our 
nation." 

Mr.  TWlst.  who  was  supreme  governor  of 
the  Loyal  Order  of  Moose  when  the  local 
lodge  was  Instituted  In  1950.  said,  "Uttle  did 
I  know  18  years  ago  that  you.  Cecil,  would 
one  day  be  one  in  a  million  men  to  receive 
this  high  honor. 

"The  Moose  fraternity  will  be  the  gainer 
during  your  term  In  office."  he  said  as  he 
also  reviewed  the  progress  which  Mr.  Webster 
and  the  local  lodge  have  made  during  the 
years. 

LETTERS    RECErVED 

Several  dignitaries  who  could  not  attend 
yesterday's  events  here  sent  letters  of  con- 
gratulations. Some  of  these  were  from  Will 
Sparks  of  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's 
office,  Lt.  Gov.  Robert  W.  Scott,  Sen.  Ralph 
Scott,  and  Rep.  Horace  R.  Komegay,  and 
from  William  I.  Payle,  director  of  the  Trans- 
portation Division  of  Burlington  Industries. 

Governor  of  the  Burlington  Moose  Lodge 
Robert  Sexton  presented  a  scrapbook  to  Mr. 
Webster,  which  contains  mementoes  of  Cecil 
D.  Webster  Day  and  of  the  past  two  weeks 
when  he  was  elected  Supreme  governor  and 
honored  nationally.  Included,  also.  Is  an 
authographed  photo  which  President  John- 
son sent  In  his  message  of  congratulations. 

Mr.  Webster,  in  his  remarks  to  the  gather- 
ing in  his  honor,  gave  credit  for  his  ac- 
complishments to  people  In  Alamance  Coun- 
ty, and  particularly  to  people  with  whom 
he  works  at  Associated  and  the  members  of 
the  local  Moose  Lodge. 

HONORED    LAST    NIGHT 

He  was  also  honored  last  night  at  a  Family 
night  Dinner,  when  members  of  the  lodge 
met  with  him  In  further  tribute. 

Indicative  of  the  type  of  leadership  that 
has  supported  him  In  his  fraternal  career, 
he  noted,  are  honors  received  by  other  mem- 
bers of  the  local  lodge  this  year. 

John  K.  Blanchard  received  the  Pilgrim 
Degree,  the  highest  degree  of  the  order,  at 
the  International  convention  last  week  in 
Chicago. 

Edgar  Poteat  received  the  Fellowship  De- 
gree, second  highest  degree:  and  Bonnie 
Colarusso  of  the  Women  of  the  Moose  here 
received  the  College  of  RegenU  Degree,  high- 
est Degree  of  the  Women  of  the  Moose. 

Also,  the  local  lodge's  Ritual  Degree  Team 
three  times  In  the  past  18  years  has  been 
the  International  champion  of  the  order, 
and  Is  currently  the  state  champion  team. 
Jack  Wells  of  the  degree  team  received  sec- 
ond place  In  the  Individual  ritual  competi- 
tion In  Chicago  this  year. 

Times-News  Editor  A.  Howard  White  was 
master- of -ceremonies  for  the  luncheon  yes- 
terday. Dr.  J.  Earl  Danleley,  president  of 
Elon  College,  gave  the  Invocation. 

Immediate  past  governor  of  the  local 
lodge.  Glenn  Cartner.  Introduced  visiting 
Moose  dignitaries  from  throughout  the  state. 
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Cecil  D.  Webster  and  the  Moose — a  High 
AND  Worthy  Rkcocnition 

A  worthy  tribute,  made  through  Cecil  D. 
Webster  Day  here  yesterday,  stretches  now 
beyond  the  recognition  given  to  one  of  our 
citizens.  It  also  reflects  the  spirit  of  our  area 
in  appreciating  those  who  serve  us  and  whose 
efforts  build  into  a  better  community. 

It  Is  a  significant  honor  which  the  Loytil 
Order  of  the  Moose  has  given  to  Mr.  Webster, 
placing  him  at  the  helm  of  an  mternatlona! 
membership  of  1.5  million.  It  Is  his  respon- 
sibility during  the  coming  year  to  see  that 
the  highest  possible  potential  develops  Int' 
reality  from  the  more  than  1,000  lodges  and 
from  their  members  as  they  express  them- 
selves to  fraternal  and  community  needs. 

Through  the  program  which  will  be  re- 
corded In  the  lodge's  history.  Supreme  Gov 
Webster  will  place  his  mark  on  the  Inter 
ests  and  the  welfare  of  the  children  br 
Mooseheart.  as  well  as  the  elderly  at  Moose - 
haven.  Top-level  decisions  and  suggestioiu 
also  will  move  to  the  local  levels  of  the  na- 
tion and  abroad  as  projects  are  explored  for 
what  they  can  mean  in  meeting  needs.  Week 
by  week  these  many  ettorts  will  record  ,i 
response  beyond  themselves,  meaning  that 
whole  communities,  not  Just  a  lodge,  wlK 
benefit. 

How  many  children,  for  Instance,  have 
known  a  new  pair  of  shoes  when  no  shoes 
were  available  before  the  Moose  became  in- 
terested? How  many  homes  have  known  the 
response  of  a  local  lodge  when  a  member, 
even  a  non-member,  needed  help  because  . 
misfortune  or  reversal?  How  many  peopU 
have  known  the  inner  satisfaction  of  ex- 
panded citizenship  because  a  Moose  Lodp' 
opened  opportunities  that  stretched  in  serv- 
ice to  others? 

It  Is  in  this  area  of  Interest  and  dedlcatlo:. 
that  Cecil  Webster  decided  many  years  ago 
that  he  would  give  of  himself,  and  he,  in 
turn,  has  never  yielded.  He  has  had  a  respon- 
sible position  to  fill  at  Associated  Transport 
but  he  also  has  found  time  to  fill  respor- 
slble  poslUons  In  the  local  lodge,  in  tl:ie 
state  and  regional  associations,  and  later  on 
the  national  and  International  level.  His 
leadership,  in  turn,  has  been  reglsterea 
strongly,  and  now  the  fraternity  has  conr.e 
to  him  and  has  found  him  willing  to  be  i., 
spokesman  and  leader  for  this  year. 

Certainly  the  local  lodge  Is  proud. 

But  so  are  Burlington.  Alamance  County 
and  North  Carolina  proud.  In  the  long  his- 
tory of  the  Moose,  no  other  member  from 
our  state  and  our  Southern  region  has  been 
so  signally  honored  by  those  who  accept 
from  Moose  Its  spirit  of  service  and.  In  turr.. 
give  themselves  to  It. 

Let  our  area.  then.  Join  those  who  were 
permitted  to  respond  In  their  own  ways  ..t 
Cecil  D.  Webster  Day  yesterday.  As  his  hon.<> 
city  and  county,  we  Join  In  an  expression  .  : 
pride  in  him  and  pride  in  the  organlzatlc  m 
which  he  now  heads,  reflected  directly  upc. 
us  and  In  tte  far-reaching  lodges.  Dedlcatlo;; 
in  service  to  help  others  is  an  inspiration  cf 
the  Moose.  It  also  serves  as  an  Influence  to 
others  In  building  for  better  tomorrows. 

Faces  Heavy  ScHEDtJLE :  Webster  Views  Year 
Ahead 

(By  Jack  Holmes) 

He  was  tired,  and  he  was  glad  to  see  ^ 
hectic  two-week  schedule  coming  to  an  enti 

Cecil  D.  Webster,  settled  back  on  a  sol-i 
at  Burlington  Moose  Lodge  No.  649.  recalled 
the  past  two  weeks,  a  high  point  of  which 
was  his  election  to  the  post  of  supreme  go-.  - 
emor  of  the  Loyal  Order  of  the  Moose  and  its 
1.5  million  members. 

Tb*  lull  that  he  was  enjoying  is  to  be 
shortlived,  though,  because  beginning  this 
weekend  he  will  assume  his  official  duties 
as  the  top  elected  official  of  the  international 
fratermty. 

He  spoke  of  the  activities  In  Burlington 
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vestwday  honoring  him  for  his  accomplish- 
ments as  a  "grand  finale  for  all  the  events 
of  the  past  several  days." 

People  from  throughout  Alamance  County 
honored  the  local  man,  who  Is  also  chief 
security  officer  for  Associated  Transport, 
yesterday  with  a  parade  In  his  honor,  and 
a  luncheon  at  the  local  lodge.  Mr.  Webster's 
home  lodge,  which  drew  officials  and  dlgnl- 
larles  from  throughout  Alamance  County, 
the  state  and  the  nation. 

"I  really  appreciate  this  outpouring  from 
the  citizens  of  Burlington  and  all  of  Ala- 
mance County  and  their  many  expressions 
of  confidence  In  me"  he  said. 

"I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  gratitude  for  being  allowed  to 
be  a  part  of  this  community  for  the  past  18 
years."  he  added,  "and  to  say  It  has  been  the 
concern  and  cooperation  of  the  commumty, 
my  employer,  and  especlaly  the  members  of 
the  Burlington  lodge  that  have  made  all 
ihls  possible  for  me." 

Mr.  Webster  was  instrumental  In  organiz- 
ing the  local  Moose  Lodge  In  1950  after 
moving  here  from  Roanoke,  Va..  where  he 
;iad  long  been  active  In  the  Moose  activities 

there.  .^       ,  ^. 

Returning  from  Chicago,  the  site  of  the 
annual  International  convention  of  the 
order,  Mr.  Webster  stopped  In  hU  former 
home.  Roanoke,  where  he  was  also  honored 
:or  his  accomplishments. 

The  high  point  of  events  there  came  Sun- 
day when  he  was  surprised  by  a  "This  Is 
Your  Life"  program.  In  which  many  of  his 
relatives  and  friends  participated  to  help 
him  relive  his  past  and  many  fond  memories. 
Mrs.  Webster  was  with  him  m  Chicago, 
nt  the  Roanoke  program,  and  was  vrtth  him 
hroughout  yesterday's  actlvlUes  here. 

Ed  Webster  of  the  N.C.  State  Btireau  of 
Investigation,  a  resident  of  Burlington,  and 
Mrs.  Catherine  Ann  Grouse,  two  of  his  chil- 
dren, were  in  Roanoke  to  be  with  Mr.  Webster 
during  the  umque  program  and  were  present 
:or  the  program  here  yesterday. 

A  third  child.  Mrs.  Danielle  Wilson  who 
lives  In  Okinawa,  where  her  husband  Is  m 
the  U.S.  Air  Force,  could  not  be  in  Roanoke, 
but  ehe  did  the  next  best  thing. 

She  spoke  to  her  father  on  the  occasion  via 
h.  taped  message  fiown  from  Okinawa. 

For  the  next  three  days,  Mr.  Webster  plans 
10  try  to  sandwich  some  rest  In  between 
catching  up  on  his  work  with  Associated 
Transport  and  answering  a  big  stack  of  mall 
that  has  piled  up  here  during  the  past  two 
weeks. 

Then  on  Friday,  he  will  begin  his  official 
duties  as  supreme  governor  in  earnest — 
making  an  official  visit  to  Wichita,  Kansas. 
He  does  not  know  Just  how  much  he  will 
be  away  from  Burlington  durtog  the  coming 
vear  as  supreme  governor,  but  Indications 
are  that  it  will  be  more  than  he  Is  here. 

He  already  knows  he  will  be  in  Rochester, 
NY.,  m  August  for  the  State  Moose  Associa- 
tion meeting  there;  In  Pennsylvania  in  Sep- 
tember, as  well  as  in  Canada;  then  back  to 
Canada  In  October  as  well  as  in  most  of  the 
northwestern  states  of  the  U.S.;  then  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Florida  In  December. 

He  will  preside  over  the  Supreme  Council 
uf  the  Loyal  Order  of  Moose  during  the  visit 


to  the  Northwestern  states  In  Decwnber,  a» 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  International 
organization  handles  business  and  affairs 
that  affect  members  of  the  huge  fratermty. 
These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  commitments 
he  knows  he  has  now,  and  he  was  only  in- 
stalled less  than  five  days  ago  in  Chicago. 
The  theme  of  the  International  order  dur- 
ing his  one-year  term,  which  runs  through 
June  30,  1969.  Is  "Total  Energy."  a  program 
that  vrtll  be  directed  at  producing  maximum 
effort  of  all  local  lodges  and  the  interna- 
tional fraternity  as  a  whole  to  advance  the 
lodges,  the  communities  of  which  they  are 
a  part  and  to  promote  the  "practice  of  Ira- 
ternallsm"  among  men. 

Also,  the  order  will  undertake  a  massive 
project  to  furnish  the  children  at  Moose- 
heart,  Fla.,  the  order's  "Child  City",  with 
the  best  possible  opportunities. 

Specific  projects  at  Mooseheart  will  be  re- 
placement of  heating,  air  conditioning  and 
maintenance  facilities  there  to  insure  com- 
fort and  well-being  of  the  wards  of  the  order. 
Last  year's  emphasis  was  on  Moosehaven, 
the  fraternity's  city  for  their  aged — where  a 
modern,  new  hospital  was  completed  and 
pressed  into  service. 

"Mr.  Webster's  role  for  the  coming  year  will 
be  many  things — but  one  of  his  major  roles 
will  be  that  of  "voice  of  the  order."  In  addi- 
tion to  the  one  as  a  working  leader. 

It    Solved   Problems:    Visiting    Speakeks — 
BY  Telephone 

The  development  of  electronic  communica- 
tions and  the  change  It  can  bring  In  the 
future  has  been  a  favorite  topic  for  fore- 
casters over  a  ijeriod  of  several  years. 

The  Cecil  D.  Webster  Day  luncheon  here, 
however,  showed  that  some  areas  of  earlier 
forecasting  have  moved  into  reality,  as  equip- 
ment and  talent  from  Southern  Bell  through 
George  Mullen  and  Keith  McNeil  allowed 
three  guests  to  come  into  the  Moose  Lodge 
hall  by  amplified  telephone  when  It  was  not 
possible  for  them  to  attend  in  person. 

Moose  officials  had  Invited  Sen.  B.  Everett 
Jordan,  President  James  K.  Seymour  of  As- 
sociated Transport  and  Oliver  Twist  of  Phila- 
delphia, supreme  governor  of  the  Moose  when 
the  local  lodge  was  mstltuted  in  1951.  to  at- 
tend the  luncheon  to  add  to  the  tribute  being 
paid  to  the  new  Moose  supreme  governor, 
Cecil  Webster. 

Neither  could  attend  because  of  prior  com- 
mitments, though  each  was  trying  to  rear- 
range schedules  to  be  here  when  the  ampli- 
fied telephone  was  arranged  with  Manager 
George  Mullen  of  the  local  Southern  Bell 
office.  This,  in  turn,  solved  conflicts,  for  each 
could  be  here  by  telephone  which  brought 
their  greetings  and  remarks  of  tribute  to 
Cecil  over  a  loud  speaker. 

George  arranged  for  an  operator  to  be  as- 
signed to  the  calls,  after  each  of  the  tele- 
phone guests  had  been  asked  to  stand  by 
between  1  and  1 :30  p.m. 

Just  as  Mayor  W.  L.  Beemon  had  completed 
his  remarks  on  Burlington's  pride  in  the 
honor  which  has  come  to  Cecil,  the  operator 
had  Sen.  Jordan  on  the  phone,  then  had  Jim 
Seymour  standing  by  for  his  call,  and  then 
moved  to  Mr.  Twist.  Each  of  the  telephonic 


visitors  came  in  clear  and  each,  too,  added 
a  great  deal  to  the  program  and  the  scope 
of  the  expressions  given  to  Cecil. 

Ihose  who  are  trained  in  such  technicall- 
Ues  possibly  describe  the  amplified  telephone 
and  the  details  that  are  a  part  of  making  it 
work  as  relatively  simple. 

Yet,  there  was,  in  effect,  a  new  type  of  pro- 
gram arrangement  for  Cecil  that  undoubtedly 
win  grow  In  time  to  come. 

We  also  can  see  through  the  equipment 
used  at  the  lodge  how  electronic  engineers 
actually  forecast  the  changes  that  will  come 
in  business  conferences  and  other  such  affairs 
when  we  were  able  to  witness  how  conversa- 
tions can  be  carried  by  long  distance  with 
such  effectiveness. 

Rep.  Horace  Komegay  also  would  have 
been  a  part  of  the  telephone  lineup,  except 
that  a  connection  at  a  convement  hour  could 
not  be  made  in  Belgium,  where  he  la  this 
week  on  congressional  assignment. 

It  was  a  slgmflcant  luncheon,  of  course, 
with  much  tribute  on  the  scene  from  Mayor 
Beamon  and  Charles  Dunn,  representing  Gov. 
Moore.  Thanks  to  Southern  Bell's  George 
Mullen  and  Keith  McNeU,  however,  a  big 
problem  also  was  solved  in  having  three  men 
here  for  the  program  but  who  could  not  have 
been  had  the  telephone  not  been  available. 

HE  HAS  the  highest  TRIBUTE 

There  were  many  comments  being  made 
throughout  the  area  yesterday  about  the  way 
the  many  people  had  come  together  to  make 
the  Cecil  W.  Webster  Day  the  success  It  was. 

There  was  one  point  that  went  unques- 
tioned: Cecil  can  know  that  as  he  now  moves 
to  his  vast  assignment,  he  has  a  tribute  from 
his  home  area  that  rises  to  be  the  most 
honored  that  ever  has  been  given  to  a  single 
individual  in  current  history. 

And  as  we  look  back,  what  seems  to  stand 
out? 

We  simply  recall  hearing  the  several  times 
Cecil  mentioned  how  President  James  K. 
Seymour  of  Associated  Transport  had  Joined 
the  program  by  letter  and  by  telephone  and 
by  having  James  A.  Barnwell  of  Burlington, 
an  Associated  director,  at  the  luncheon  as 
his  representative.  Mr.  Barnwell  was  seated 
at  the  head  table  with  him. 

CecU  showed  that  this  was  something  he 
felt  In  special  appreciation — among  the 
many  appreciations  he  expressed  for  the  day 
for  those  of  the  local  lodge  and  all  others 
who  were  a  part  of  it.  Associated  in  working 
closely  with  Cecil  to  make  sure  he  can  meet 
his  Moose  commitments. 

SPECIAL    TRIBirrE 

Charles  Dunn,  as  Gov.  Moore's  chief  ad- 
ministrative assistant,  added  a  special  trib- 
ute that  he  had  not  planned  as  he  took  the 
floor. 

He  told  that  Gov.  Moore  had  a  CoimcU  of 
State  meeting  three  hours  earlier. 

But  then  he  cited  the  presence  at  the 
speaker's  table  of  Attorney  Gen.  Wade  Bru- 
ton, Commissioners  of  Labor  Prank  Crane, 
State  Treasurer  Edwin  Gill,  aind  Commis- 
sioner of  Insurance  Edwin  Lanier. 

"Supreme  Gov.  Webster."  he  said,  "you 
have  more  members  of  our  Council  of  State 
with  you  today  than  the  Gov.  Moore  had  with 
him  this  morning." 
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The  Senate  met  at  9  a.m..  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Thou  God.  author  of  liberty,  as  our 
Nation  comes  once  more  to  the  birth- 
day of  its  daring  advent  among  the 


established  governments  of  the  world, 
may  the  vivid  remembrance  of  the  dark 
and  doubtful  days  of  its  beginnings  stir 
the  citizens  of  the  Republic  to  mighty 
resolves  as  dangers  threaten,  more  for- 
midable than  the  founding  patriots  ever 

lCI16W. 

May  this  latest  natal  day  of  the  state 
fond  in  the  hearts  of  all  true  Americans 
a  vow,  registered  in  Heaven,  that  no 


sacrifice  will  be  avoided  as  too  costly 
to  defend  and  preserve  our  freedoms, 
as  diabolical  forces  that  have  not  Thee 
in  awe  plot  their  destruction. 

We  would  solemnly  reaffirm  the  rev- 
erent declaration  of  those  who  so  long 
ago,  with  intrepid  faith,  stepped  upon 
the  shores  of  this  promised  land  with 
the  motto  "in  the  name  of  God.  Amen." 

With  the  sound  of  that  great  amen  as 
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our  summons  In  these  stirring  new  days, 
we  would  be  true  to  the  vision  splendid 
of  a  redeemed  earth.  For  this  cause  we 
set  up  our  banners  In  this.  Thy  glorious 
day. 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  the  Christ 
whose  saving  truth  is  marching  on. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day. July  2.  1968,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  "to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investisations  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CALENDAR 

Mr.  MA^■SFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Nos.  1313,  1318.  1324.  and  1325. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  ACT  OF  JUNE 
19.  1968 

The  bill  (S.  3679)  to  amend  the  act 
of  June  19.  1968.  was  considered,  order- 
ed to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  3679 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Bepreaentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
AJnerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  clauses 
(1>,  (2).  and  (3)  of  section  520(b)  of  the 
Act  of  June  19.  X968  (Public  Law  351,  Nine- 
tieth Congress » ,  are  amended  by  strllLlng  out 
•302"  each  time  It  appears  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  'SOI". 

Sec.  2.  The  caption  of  title  n  of  the  Act 
of  June  19.  1968  (Public  Law  351.  Ninetieth 
Congress),  immediately  preceding  secUon 
701  thereof  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"TITLB  n— ADMISSIBILITY  OF  CONFES- 
SIONS AND  ADMISSIBILITY  OF  EYEWIT- 
NESS TESTIMONY" 

Sbc.  3.  Section  1401(a)  of  the  Act  of  J\me 
19.  1968  (Public  Law  351.  Ninetieth  Con- 
gress). Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Chapter 
204"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Chapter 
205". 


EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTTNl'l'IES  FOR 
RETURNING  VETERANS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  705) 
to  assist  veterans  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  who  have  served  in 
Vietnam  or  elsewhere  in  obtaining  suit- 
able employment,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  with  amendments,  on 
Ijage  2.  line  8.  after  the  word  "or"  strike 
out  "elsewhere  during  the  Vietnam  era:" 
and  insert  "elsewhere;":  and  in  line  13. 
after  the  word  "such"  where  it  appears 
the  second  time,  strike  out  "action, 
through  the  process  of  procurement  for 
the  Goverrunent  of  material,  supplies. 
ser\-ices.  and  equipment  from  private  in- 
dustry and  through  other  means,"  and 
insert  "lawful  action." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  1337 1 .  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  concurrent  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

ptntposB 

The  purpose  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 705  Is  to  express  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  employment  opportunities  should 
be  made  available  to  veterans  who  return 
from  military  service  in  Vietnam  and  else- 
where, and  that  every  possible  effort  should 
be  made  bv  the  Government  and  private  en- 
terprise lo  i?lve  priority  in  their  employment 
programs  to  such  veterans. 

STATEMENT 

This  NaUon  deeply  appreciates  and  grate- 
fully acknowledges  the  sacrifices  made  by 
members  of  our  Armed  Forces  In  Vietnam  and 
eUewhere — sacrifices  which  give  them  a  place 
of  high  honor  in  our  history.  And  It  recog- 
nizes a  fundamental  obUgaUon  to  offer  ap- 
propriate assistance  on  their  retiun  to  civil- 
ian life. 

Each  month  more  than  70.000  servicemen 
are  discharged  from  the  Armed  Forces.  In 
many  cases,  In  Vietnam  and  elsewhere,  these 
men  and  women  have  risked  their  lives  dally 
and  borne  extreme  hardship.  In  all  cases, 
they  have  contributed  to  the  national  se- 
curity and  the  national  welfare.  Moreover, 
they  have  sacrificed  personal  comfort  and 
gain  for  the  service  of  the  NaUon— passing 
up  opportunities  and  Interrupting  their  ca- 
reers to  serve  their  country  in  time  of  need. 
For  their  work  on  active  duty  these  men 
have  earned  the  admiration  and  respect  of 
a  grateful  Nation.  They  have  earned  also  the 
right  to  our  attention  and  assistance  on  their 
return. 

They  deserve  this  attention  not  Just  In 
appreciation  for  sacrifice*  they  have  made 
on  the  batUefleld  and  elsewhere,  although 
this  would  be  reason  enough. 

They  deserve  this  attenUon  also  because 
they  represent  a  resource  which  society  can 
utilize  to  the  best  advantage  of  all  con- 
cerned. These  men  and  women  have  acqvUred 
wisdom  and  Judgment  by  having  handled 
responsibility  in  critical  situations.  They 
have  demonstrated  discipline  and  ability. 

With  these  qualities  and  background,  re- 
turning veterans  can  be  among  our  most 
constructive  and  valuable  citizens.  If  only 
they  are  given  the  chance  to  channel  their 
talenU  In  a  productive  way.  They  are  prom- 
ising and  responsible  employee  prospects 
anxious  to  get  started  in  a  career. 

The  Federal  Government  and  private  In- 
dustry have  a  great  opportunity  to  express 


both  appreciation  for  servlcee  rendered  on 
active  duty  and  recognition  of  potential  oon- 
trlbuUon  as  civilians.  They  can  help  to  meet 
the  moat  immediate  and  tangible  need  o: 
a  majority  of  returning  servicemen — the 
need  to  secure  a  Job  consistent  with  their 
ability. 

Enactment  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 706  will  place  the  Congress  on  record 
in  support  of  granting  emplojrment  priorities 
to  facilitate  the  transition  and  readjustmen: 
to  civilian  life  of  veterans  returning  fro:  a 
Vietnam  and  elsewhere.  The  committee  be- 
lieves that  this  expression  of  support — aimf  d 
at  giving  returning  servicemen  a  fair  char,  c 
to  resume  their  careers  after  interruption  ; 
serve  the  Nation — refiects  the  grateful  sen:;- 
ments  and  desires  of  all  Americans. 

While  the  provisions  of  House  Concurre:.i 
Resolution  705  will  not  be  mandatory  up ou 
either  the  Government  or  private  Industiv. 
the  committee  feels  that  this  expression  : 
the  sense  of  Congress  will  be  a  power:  .: 
force,  both  in  bringing  the  problem  of  'ha 
returning  veterans  to  the  attention  of  em- 
ployers, and  in  enlisting  their  aid  to  m.i^-.e 
suitable  employment  promptly  available. 

In  considering  Ho\ise  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 705,  the  committee  also  recognizes  i:  e 
Importance  of  an  effective  program,  coorcii- 
nated  by  the  Veterans'  Administration.  tS.c 
U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  the  n.-- 
partment  of  Labor,  to  locate  employment  (  ;.>- 
portunltles  In  the  public  and  private  sect  :i 
and  channel  returning  veterans  to  appro- 
priate positions. 

COST 

Since  the  objectives  and  purposes  of  Ho,  3e 
Concurrent  Resolution  705  will  be  carried  <  :: 
for  the  Government  primarily  through  :!e 
existing  facilities  of  the  Veterans'  Admin:, - 
traUon.  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commlssitn. 
and  the  Department  of  Labor,  any  Increa  "d 
cost  to  the  Government  will  not  be  materi.':. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


My  3,  1968 
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RECLAMATION    PROJECT    FEASI- 
BILITY   STUDIES 

The  bill  (S.  3575)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  engage  in  feaM- 
billty  investigations  of  certain  water  :c- 
source  developments  was  considered.  "•■:- 
dered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed.  .:s 
follows : 

S.  3575 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Ho::-e 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  ::ie 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  autli.r- 
Ized  to  engage  in  feasibility  studies  of  :.e 
following  proposals: 

(1)  Missouri  River  Basin  project.  Lo:.iS 
Peak  division.  Front  Range  unit.  In  Cache  :a 
Poudre  River  and  Saint  Vrain  Creek  Basms 
and  adjacent  areas  in  the  general  vicitnty 
of  Boulder,  Colorado; 

(2)  Missouri  River  Basin  project.  Upper 
Republican  division.  Armel  unit,  on  i.e 
South  Pork  of  the  Republican  River  In  h" 
vicinity  of  Hale,  Colorado:  and 

(3)  Willamette  River  project,  Calapo  ; ' 
division,  m  the  Calapoola  River  Basin  m 
Linn  County.  Oregon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  a^ic 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1347),  explaining  the  pmposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excenU 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PUKPOSB  or   THE   MEASTTKE 

The  purpose  of  this  measure  Is  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  undertake 


leasibllltv  Investigations  of  three  Federal 
reclamation  projects.  Tills  authority  is  re- 
quired to  permit  the  orderly  continuation  of 
ihe  Bureau  of  Reclamations  program  of  In- 
vestigations leading  to  recommendations  for 
.tuthorlzailon  of  water  resource  development 
projects. 

BACKGROUND   OF    MEASURE 

Section  8  of  Federal  Water  Project  Recre- 
ation Act  (Public  Law  89-72,  79  Stat.  213) 
provides:  ^^ 

'Sec.  8.   Effective  on  and  after  July  1,  1906. 
lelther  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  nor  any 
Bureau  nor  any  person  acting  binder  his  au- 
horlty  shall  engage  in  the  preparation  of  any 
:easlblllty  report  under  reclamation  law  with 
fspect  to  any  water  resource  project  unless 
•lie  preparation  of  such  feasibility  report  has 
jeen  specifically  authorized  by  law,  any  other 
provision  of  law  to  the   contrary  notwlth- 
't&ndlng." 

The  first  measure  to  authorize  such  feasl- 

iiillty  projects  was  enacted  on  September  7. 

.966.    and    became    (Public    Law    89-561.    80 

Stat.  707).  Because  it  was  the  first  leglsla- 

uon  submitted  under  the  new  requirement 

ound  in  the  Federal  Water  Project  Recrea- 

lon  Act  set  out  above.  It  Involved  a  very 

.xtenslve  list  of  projects.  The  list  included 

,  number  of  new  planning  starts  as  well  as 

uthorlty    to    continue    feasibility    studies 

which  were  already  underway  at  that  time. 

A  second  measure  was  enacted  on  Febru- 
ary 13.  1968.  and  became  Public  Law  90-254 
(82    Stat.    5).    It    authorized   six    additional 
tudles  to  provide  for  the  continuation  of  the 
Bureau's   investigation   program.   Additional 
measures  will  be  necessary  from  time  to  time 
5  projects  are  identified  by  reconnaissance 
tudles  and  feasibility  studies  are  found  to  be 
•■arranted. 

PRESENT    LEGISLATION 

The  present  bill  was  submitted  to  the 
c;ongress  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
by  letter  of  May  24,  1968,  and  was  introduced 
jy  Senator  Jackson,  by  request,  on  June  3. 
1968.  and  became  S.  3575.  It  will  authorize 
feasibility  studies  of  three  projects  as  follows: 

(1)  Missouri  River  Basin  project,  Longs 
?eak  division.  Front  Range  unit.  In  Cache 
la  Poudre  River  and  Saint  Vrain  Creek  Bas- 
ins and  adjacent  areas  in  the  general  vicinity 
ul  Boulder,  Colo.; 

i2)  Missouri  River  Basin  project.  Upper 
Republican  division,  Armel  unit,  in  the  South 
Fork  of  the  Republican  River  in  the  vicinity 
of  Hale,  Colo.;  and 

(3)  Willamette  River  project.  Calapoola 
division.  In  the  Calapoola  River  Basin  in  Linn 
County,  Oreg. 

Feasibility  studies  of  all  three  projects 
iiave  been  shown  to  be  warranted  by  favor- 
able reconnaissance  reports. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  expressed 
no  objection  to  enactment  of  the  meastire. 

COMMITTEE  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Commit- 
tee recommends  S.  3575  as  Introduced,  be 
enacted. 


CHICKASAW  NATION  OR  TRIBE  OF 
OKLAHOMA 

The  bill  (S.  2715)  to  provide  for  the 
disposition  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay 
a  judgment  in  favor  of  the  Chickasaw 
Nation  or  Tribe  of  Oklahoma,  and  for 
other  purposes,  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

3.  2715 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  un- 
expended balance  of  funds  on  deposit  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  that  were  ap- 
propriated by  the  Act  of  March  31,  1961,  to 
pay  a  Judgment  by  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 


mission in  docket  numbered  269  and  any 
Interest  thereon,  less  payment  of  attorney 
fees  and  expenses,  and  any  other  funds  here- 
tofore or  hereafter  deposited  in  the  United 
States  Tresksury  to  the  credit  of  the  Chicka- 
saw Nation  or  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  from 
sources  other  than  claims  may  be  used,  ad- 
vanced, expended,  deposited.  Invested,  or  re- 
Invested  for  any  purp)ose  that  is  authorized 
by  the  Governor  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation  and 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
1344),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  principal  purpose  of  S.  2715  is  to  pro- 
vide for  the  disposition  of  an  award  to  the 
Chickasaw  Nation  by  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission. Funds  to  cover  the  award.  In  the 
umount  of  $190,934.78,  were  appropriated  by 
the  act  of  March  31,  1961  (75  Stat.  20.  40) . 

S.  2715  provides  for  theAiisposltion  of  any 
other  funds,  exclusive  of  claims  moneys,  here- 
tolore  or  hereafter  deposited  In  the  U.S. 
Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  Chickasaw 
Nation.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  these 
funds,  together  with  the  current,  judgment 
funds,  may  be  used,  advanced,  exptnded.  de- 
posited, invested,  or  reinvested  for  any  pur- 
pose that  is  authorized  by  the  governor  of 
the  Chickasaw  Nation  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Precedence  for  this 
provision  Is  found  in  the  act  of  October  9. 
1962  (76  SUt.  776),  whereby  authority  was 
granted  to  expend  residual  tribal  funds  of 
the  Cherokee  Tribe.  Such  expenditures  to  be 
authorized  by  the  principal  chief  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary. 

The  net  amount  of  the  Chickasaw  Judg- 
ment. Including  accrued  Interest  as  of  De- 
cember 28,  1967,  less  $19,093.47  in  attorney 
fees.  Is  8214,598.63.  That  amount  includes  a 
balance  of  $45.60  from  an  old  judgment  fund. 
Other  funds  deposited  In  the  U.S.  Treasury 
to  the  credit  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation  consist 
almost  entirely  of  proceeds  of  lands  and 
interest  thereon;  currently,  these  funds 
amount  to  $145,125.24.  The  grand  total  avail- 
able to  the  Chickasaw  Nation  is  .$359,723.87. 

A  tribal  roll,  totaling  6,304  was  completed 
in  1907.  Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  cn- 
rollees  are  deceased.  The  total  number  of 
unenroUed  descendants  of  enroUees  is  un- 
known. An  estimated  5,000  Chlckasaws  live 
in  the  'Chickasaw  Nation  area,"  many  of 
whom  are  not  enrolled  but  are  descendants 
of  enrolled  members.  An  estimated  750  people 
of  Chickasaw  blood  live  adjacent  to  the 
"Chickasaw  Nation  area."  The  large  number 
of  Chickasaw  Indians  and  the  limited  aifaount 
of  tribal  funds  do  not  make  a  per  capita- 
distribution  feasible. 

The  Chickasaw  people  are  in  need  of  im- 
proved housing  and  would  benefit  substan- 
tially from  a  stimulated  industrial  environ- 
ment in  which  more  and  better  jobs  would 
be  available  to  these  Indians.  The  committee 
understands  that  the  Chickasaw  Nation  plaiis 
to  utilize  a  major  portion  of  its  funds  in 
housing,  sanitation,  education,  and  industrial 
programs. 

COST 

Enactment  of  S.  2715  will  not  involve  the 
expenditure  of  any  additional  Federal  funds. 


QUECHAN     TRIBE     OF     THE     PORT 
YUMA  RESERVATION.  CALIF. 

The  bill  (S.  3620)  to  provide  for  tlie 
disposition  of  judgment  funds  on  deposit 
to  the  credit  of  the  Quechan  Tribe  of  the 
Port  Yuma  Reservation,  Calif.,  in  Indian 
Claims  Commission  docket  No.  319. 
and  for  other  purposes,  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

S.  3620 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  un- 
expended balance  of  funds  on  deposit  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit  of 
the  Quechan  Tiibe  of  Indians  that  were  ap- 
propriated by  the  Act  of  October  31,  1965  (79 
Stat.  1152),  to  pay  a  judgment  granted  by 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission  in  docket 
numbered  319.  and  the  interest  thereon,  less 
payment  of  attorney  fees  and  expenses,  may 
be  advanced,  expended.  Invested,  or  rein- 
vested for  any  purpose  that  is  authorized  by 
the  Quechan  Tribal  Council  and  approved 
bv  the  Secretary  of  the  interior. 

"  Sec.  2.  Any  part  of  such  funds  that  may  be 
distributed  to  the  members  of  the  tribe  shall 
not  be  subject  to  Federal  or  State  Income 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized  to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  measures 
on  the  calendar,  in  sequence,  beginning 
with  Calendar  No.  1326,  to  and  includ- 
ing Calendar  No.  1329. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MUCKLESHOOT  TRIBE  OF  INDIANS 

The  bill  (S.  3621)  to  provide  for  the 
disposition  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay 
a  judgment  in  favor  of  the  Muckleshoot 
Tribe  of  Indians  in  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission docket  No.  98.  and  for  other 
purposes,  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  3621 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  un- 
expended balance  of  funds  on  deposit  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit 
of  the  Muckleshoot  Tribe  of  Indians  that 
were  appropriated  by  the  Act  of  May  29. 
1967  (81  Stat.  30.  42).  to  pay  a  Judgment  by 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission  in  docket 
numbered  98,  and  the  Interest  thereon,  less 
attorneys'  fees  and  expenses,  may  be  ad- 
vanced, expended.  Invested,  or  reinvested  for 
any  purpose  that  is  authorized  by  the  tribal 
governing  body  and  approved:  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior.  Any  part  of  such  funds 
that  may  be  distributed  to  the  individual 
members  of  the  tribe  shall  not  be  subject 
to  Federal  or  State  Income  taxes. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  nn- 
thorized  to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1346),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PUEPOSE 

The  purpose  of  S.  3621.  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Jackson  as  a  result  of  .an  executive  com- 
munication from  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, is  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  a 
Judgment  in  the  amount  of  S80.377  awardeti 
to  the  Muckleshoot  Tribe  of  W.^shington  by 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission. 

The  award  represents  compensation  for 
101.620  acres  of  land  In  the  State  of  Wash- 
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ington  Uken  on  January  22.  1855  The  In- 
dian Claims  Commission  allowed  attorney 
fees  m  the  amount  or  »8.037  70,  and  approved 
expenses  in  the  amount  of  $3,849  49.  This  re- 
duced the  fund  to  W8.690  which  Is  now  on 
deposit  in  the  US.  Treasury 

The  Muckleshoot  Tribe  adopted  a  cousU- 
tutlon  and  ratified  a  charter  in  1936  under 
the  Indian  ReorganlzaUon  Act  A  tribal  roll 
approved  by  the  Associate  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs,  showing  the  meml>ershlp  as 
of  January  13.  1985.  contained  the  names  of 
253  persons  At  present  the  tribe  is  working 
to  bring  Its  roll  current  as  of  January  1.  1968. 

The  tribal  council  considered  various  meth- 
ods of  dlstrlbuuon  of  the  Judgment  fund  and 
adopted  a  resolution  on  lAarcb  22.  1967.  con- 
templating the  use  of  the  fund  for  such  pur- 
poses as  acquisition  of  l<md  for  housing,  edu- 
cational expenses  of  tribal  members,  tribal 
councU  expenses,  investment  in  local  depow- 
torles.  and  a  limited  per  capita  payment 

COST 

Enactment  of  S  3621  will  involve  no  ex- 
penditure of  Federal  funds. 


THE  YAKIMA  TRIBES— REPEAL  OP 
aECnON  7  OP  THE  ACT  OP  AU- 
GUST 9.   1964 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1764)  to  repeal  section  7  of  the 
act  of  August  9,  1964  (60  Stat.  968). 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
with  an  amendment,  in  line  9,  after  the 
word  "died"  strike  out  "prior  to  this 
date."  and  insert  "prior  to  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.";  so  as  to 
maJce  the  bill  read: 

S.  1764 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and,  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Act  of  August  9.  1946  (60  Stat. 
968).  which  limits  Inheritance  or  devise  of 
restricted  or  trust  property  of  deceased  mem- 
bers of  the  Yakima  Tribes  to  enroUed  mem- 
bers of  those  Ulbes  of  one-fourth  or  more 
degree  of  Indian  blood,  U  hereby  repealed, 
but  such  repeal  shall  have  no  effect  on  tbe 
estates  of  Yakima  Indians  who  died  prior 
to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  rei?ort 
(No.  1348).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PUKTOSB 

The  purpose  of  S.  1764.  Introduced  by  Sen- 
ators Morse  and  Hataeld.  Is  to  repeal  section 
7  of  the  act  of  August  9.  1946  (60  Stat.  968) 
providing  for  the  preparation  of  a  member- 
ship roll  of  the  Indians  of  the  Yakima 
Reservation. 

Section  7  of  the  1946  act  deAla  with  the 
subject  of  Inheritance  of  restricted  or  trust 
property  belonging  to  Individual  Yakima  In- 
dians. The  section  reads  as  follows: 

'Sk:.  7.  Hereafter  only  enrolled  members 
of  the  Yakima  Tribes  of  one- fourth  or  more 
blood  of  such  tribes  shall  Uke  by  inheritance 
or  by  will  any  Interest  In  that  part  of  the  re- 
stricted or  trust  estate  of  a  deceased  member 
of  such  tribes  which  came  to  the  decedent 
through  his  membership  In  such  tribes  or 
which  consists  of  any  intereet  In  or  the  rents. 
Issues,  or  profits  from  an  allotment  of  land 


within  the  Yakima  Reservation  or  within 
the  are*  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  June  9,  1866 
( 12  Stat.  951 ) .  except  that  a  surviving  spouse 
of  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  blood  of  the 
Yakima  Tribes  may  receive  by  Inheritance 
or  devise  the  use  for  life  of  one-half  of  the 
restricted  or  trust  lands  of  the  decedent 
located  wtthln  the  Yakima  Reservation  or 
within  the  area  ceded  by  the  said  treaty  of 
June  9.  1865  •■ 

The  results  of  this  section  are  unjust  and 
work  a  hardship  on  cerUln  members  of  the 
family  of  a  deceased  Yakima  Indian  by  deny- 
ing them  the  right  to  Inherit  or  take  by  will 
any  part  of  the  trust  or  restricted  estate 
of  the  spouse,  parent,  or  relaUve.  Of  794 
estates  probated  through  June  30.  1966. 
under  that  secUon  of  the  act.  287  enrolled 
Yaklmas.  including  husbands,  wives,  chil- 
dren, grandchildren,  and  other  reUUves. 
were  excluded  from  sharing  In  estates  be- 
cause they  did  not  have  the  required  quan- 
tum of  Yakima  blood;  494  persons.  Includ- 
ing husbands,  wives,  children,  etc.,  were  ex- 
cluded from  sharing  In  esUtes  because  they 
were  not  enrolled  members  of  the  tribe;  and 
83  spouses,  being  unenrolled  persons,  were 
limited  to  a  lie  estate  in  one-half  of  the  real 
property  of  the  decedent.  Such  a  pattern  of 
Inheritance  and  denial  of  the  right  of  the 
spouse,  children,  and  others  to  share  In  the 
estate  of  the  decedent  Is  the  result  solely  of 
Federal  legislation  and  Is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  laws  relating  to  other  Indian  tribes  or 
to  non-IndUns.  In  the  committee's  Judg- 
ment, the  record  of  the  March  4.  1968.  hear- 
ing clearly  establUhee  the  InJusUce  imposed 
by  the  existing  provision  of  law  and  Is  strong 
justification  for  Its  repeal. 

The  repeal  of  secUon  7  will  leave  in  full 
force  and  effect  the  provisions  of  the  acts 
of  February  8.  1887  (24  Stat.  338),  as 
amended,  and  June  25.  1910  (36  Stat.  855). 
as  amended,  which  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  approve  wills  and  deter- 
mine the  heirs  of  IndUns  owning  restricted 
property  In  accordance  with  the  State  laws 
of  descent  and  distribution.  The  1887  and 
1910  acts  are  now  being  applied  to  the  estates 
of  deceased  Yakima  Indiana,  except  as  lim- 
ited by  section  7  of  the  1946  act. 

It  should  be  noted  that  section  7  has  re- 
sulted In  retaliatory  proposals  by  the  UmatU- 
la  Tribe  whose  members  are  precluded  from 
Inheriting  land  on  the  Yakima  Reservation. 

COST 

No  cost  U  Involved  In  the  enactment  of 
S.  1764. 


BADLANDS  NATIONAL  MONUMENT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  9098)  "to  revise  the  boundaries 
of  the  Badlands  National  Monument  in 
the  State  of  South  I>akoU,  to  authorize 
exchange  of  land  mutually  beneficial  to 
the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  and  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes."  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an 
amendment  on  page  4,  line  9,  after  the 
word  "former"  strike  out  "Indian." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSPIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1349),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  H  R.  9098  Is  to  provide  for 
a  disposition  of  lands  located  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reser- 
vation that  were  purchased  by  the  Air  Force 
In  the  early  years  of  World  War  II  for  use  as 
a  gunnery  range.  Most  of  the  lands  are  now 
excess  to  the  needs  of  the  Air  Force. 

NEED 

There  are  confilctlng  requests  for  these 
lands. 

First.  Uie  former  Indian  owners  want  pu 
opportunity  to  repurchase  their  land.  When 
they  sold  their  land  to  the  Air  Force  In  tlie 
early  I940's.  they  were  led  to  believe  tha: 
when  the  war  was  over  and  the  land  was  no 
longer  needed  for  defense  purposes  they  could 
get  their  land  back. 

Second,  the  tribe  wants  to  acquire  am 
of  the  excess  gunnery  range  land  that  .s 
not  repurchased  by  the  former  owners.  Tlie 
land  Is  within  the  boundaries  of  the  reserva- 
tion, and  tribal  acquisition  would  be  In  fur- 
therance of  a  program  to  block  up  Indian 
holdings. 

Third,  the  Department  of  the  Interlcr 
wants  part,  but  not  all.  of  the  excess  gun- 
nery range  lands  for  inclusion  In  a  proposed 
enlargement  of  the  Badlands  National  Mon- 
ument, which  lies  immediately  north  of  the 
reservation.  The  enlarged  monvunent  would 
also  require  Federal  use  of  some  tribal  land. 
which  the  tribe  Is  unwilling  to  sell  but  whlcti 
it  Is  willing  to  exchange. 

Fourth,  the  Air  Force  would  Uke  to  e.v- 
change  some  of  the  excess  gunnery  range 
land  for  a  small  acreage  of  tribal  land  whlcn 
Is  now  being  leased  by  the  Air  Force. 

H.R.  9008  Is  the  result  of  extended  negotlh- 
tlons  between  the  Federal  agencies  Involveu 
and  the  Indians,  and  It  provides  for  a  reu- 
sonable  accommodation  of  the  needs  of  ail 
parties  as  part  of  a  single  package. 

EXPLANATION   OF  BILL 

The  bin  provides  for  transfer  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  of  all  gunnery  range 
lands  heretofore  or  hereafter  declared  excess. 
About  263.000  acres  are  Involved. 

The  bin  enlarges  the  boundaries  of  tlie 
Badlands  National  Monument  to  Include  ap- 
proximately 133.300  acres  of  additional  land, 
all  within  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reserva- 
tion. The  additional  land  consists  of  47,0ua 
acres  of  excess  gunnery  range  land,  76.200 
acres  of  tribal  land,  and  10.100  acres  : 
private  land.  The  47.000  acres  of  excess  gun- 
nery range  land  may  be  transferred  to  tlie 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  Secretary  may 
acquire  from  the  tribe  the  right  to  use  the 
76.000  acres  of  tribal  land  for  monument  pur- 
poses In  exchange  for  a  conveyance  to  the 
tribe  of  certain  gunnery  range  lands  as  de- 
scribed below.  Easements  on  the  10.100  acres 
of  private  land  would  need  to  be  purchased 
by  the  Secretary. 

Approximately  161,000  acres  of  excess  gun- 
nery range  land  are  located  outside  the  boun- 
daries of  the  enlarged  national  monument. 
They  consist  of  124,000  acres  originally  pur- 
chased from  individual  Indians.  31.000  pur- 
chased from  non-Indians,  and  6.000  acres 
purchased  for  the  submarglnal  land  program 
in  the  1930's.  All  of  the  land  Is  within  the 
Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation.  TTie  former 
owners  of  the  excess  gunnery  range  land 
outside  the  enlarged  monument  may  pur- 
chase their  land.  If  they  wish  to  do  so,  for 
the  price  originally  paid  by  the  United 
States,  plus  Interest.  The  purchase  price  may 
be  paid  In  Installments  over  a  20-year  period, 
pltis  Interest,  The  former  Indian  owners  of 
excess  gunnery  range  land  Inside  the  enlarged 
monument  may  not  repurchase  their  land, 
but  they  may  accept  a  free  life  estate  In  the 
land  that  will  permit  uses  that  are  not  In- 
consistent with  national  monument  use.  W 
they  do  not  accept  a  free  life  estate,  they 
may  purchase  an  eqiUvalent  value  of  excess 
gunnery  range  land  outside  the  monument 
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that  Is  not  repurchased  by  former  owners, 
or  purchase  an  equivalent  value  of  submar- 
glnal land  in  the  reservaUon.  Submarglnal 
lands  are  Included  In  order  to  make  certain 
that  all  former  owners  of  gunnery  range  land 
uill  have  an  opportunity  to  repurchase  their 
land  or  lieu  land. 

The  former  Indian  owners  of  gunnery  range 
land  that  Is  not  excess  to  the  needs  of  the 
Mr  Force  (about  46.000  acres)  may  repur- 
chase their  land  when  It  Is  declared  excess, 
or  they  may  elect  to  purchase  other  gunnery 
range  land  that  Is  now  excess  and  not  re- 
purchased by  the  former  owner,  or  submar- 
glnal land. 

AH  gunnery  range  land  heretofore  or  here- 
after declared  excess,  both  inside  and  outside 
the  enlarged  monument,  that  Is  not  repur- 
chased by  former  owners  may  be  conveyed 
to  the  tribe.  The  47,000  acres  Inside  the  en- 
larged monument  will  be  subject  to  any  life 
estates  granted  and  subject  to  restrictions  on 
uses  that  are  Incompatible  with  monument. 
The  acreage  outside  the  monument,  which 
could  be  as  much  as  155,000  acres  or  as  little 
as  0  acres,  depending  on  the  acreage  repur- 
chased by  former  owners,  will  not  be  subject 
;o  restrictions  on  use.  In  return,  the  Secretary 
.>(  the  Interior  wUl  get  an  easement  on  the 
76.000  acres  of  tribal  land  within  the  enlarged 
monument,  permitting  use  of  the  tribal  land 
.11  perpetuity  for  monument  purposes,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  will  get  unrestricted 
title  to  the  3.115  acres  of  tribal  land  located 
ill  the  part  of  the  gunnery  range  that  Is 
retained  by  the  Air  Force.  Both  parties  to  the 
.igreement  will  retain  mineral  rights  In  their 
own  lands.  No  minerals  of  commercial  value 
ure  believed  to  bo  present. 

If  the  tribe  does  not  make  the  foregoing 
.  xchange,  the  remaining  gunnery  range  land 
will  be  subject  to  disposal  under  surplus 
property  procedures. 

The  tribe  Is  also  authorized  to  convey  to 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  not  to  exceed 
-0  acres  of  tribal  land  outside  the  enlarged 
monument   for  the   construction   of  Inter- 
i>retatlon  facilities. 
The  committee  believes  the  bill  adequately 
ccommodates   the   Interests   of   all    parties. 
The  former  owners  will  have  an  opportunity 
:o  reacquire  their   land   or  substitute  sub- 
marginal  land.  Although  repayment  of  the 
>nglnal  purchase  price  paid  by  the  Govern- 
i.ient  when  It   acquired   the   land,  plus  in- 
lerest.  will  be  less  than  present  market  value, 
he  circumstances  under  which  the  land  was 
.i:qulred  and  the  need  to  protect  the  Indian 
reservation   land   base   warrant   a   resale   on 
hese  special  terms.  The  special  Indian  In- 
erest  Involved  should  not  warrant  reliance 
on  this  case  as  a  precedent  for  other  surplus 
property  disposals.  The  monument  bound- 
;rie8  win  be  enlarged  to  Include  an  addl- 
:ional  area  of  spectacular  badlands,  and  the 
tribal  lands  within  the  enlarged  monument 
bjimdaries  will  be  managed  for  monument 
purposes.  The  Air  Force  will  get  title  to  the 
tribal  land  It  needs.  The  tribe  will  get  the 
•>xces6   gunnery  range   land   that   Is   not  re- 
purchased by  former  owners  In  order  to  block 
lip  the  reservation  area. 

.Mthough  the  Inclusion  of  tribal  land 
.nthln  the  monument  on  the  basis  of  an 
easement  for  monument  use.  rather  than 
outright  purchase  of  the  land.  Is  a  departxu-e 
:rom  usual  policy,  departure  Is  warranted 
ijv  the  circumstances.  The  tribal  lands 
v.ithln  the  monument  cannot  be  acquired 
with  the  consent  of  the  tribe,  because  the 
tribe  Is  unwilling  to  sell,  and  the  desired  pro- 
tection of  the  badlands  can  be  assured  by 
the  acquisition  of  use  rights.  Substantially 
the  same  arrangement  has  worked  success- 
fully at  the  Canyon  De  Chelly  National 
Monument  on  the  Navajo  Reservation  under 
The  act  of  February  14.  1931. 

COMMITTKE    AMENDMENT 

The  committee  adopted  one  amendment. 
the  effect  of  which  Is  to  permit  all  previous 
owners  of  lands  taken  for  the  Badlands 
Gunnery   Range,    whether    Indian   or    non- 


Indlau.  to  purchase  lands  which  they  pre- 
viously held,  or  substitute  lands  if  their 
previous  holdings  are  not  available  for 
acquisition. 

COST 


The  land  transactions  authorized  by  this 
bin  vinn  require  no  Federal  approprlaUon. 
except  for  the  acquisition  of  easements  for 
the  monument  on  10.100  acres  of  land  out- 
side the  gunnery  range.  The  easements  are 
needed  primarily  for  the  construction  of  a 
road.  Development  costs  for  the  enlarged 
monument  area  are  estimated  at  approxi- 
mately $9  million  for  a  5-year  period. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSPIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf)  .  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


SALE  OR  EXCHANGE  OP  CERTAIN 
LANDS  ON  PLATHEAD  RESERVA- 
TION, MONT. 


Mr.  MANSPIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  on  S.  2701,  it 
having  passed  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  bill  'S.  2701)  to  provide  for  sale  or 
exchange  of  isolated  tracts  of  tribal  lands 
on  the  Flathead  Reservation,  Mont., 
which  was,  strike  out  all  after  the  enact- 
ing clause,  and  insert: 

That  upon  request  of  the  Confederated 
Sallsh  and  Kootenai  Tribes  of  the  Flathead 
Reservation.  Montana,  acting  through  their 
governing  body,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Is  authorized  to  dispose  of  the  following  de- 
scribed tribal  lands  within  the  exterior 
boundaries  of  the  reservaUon  by  sale  at  not 
less  than  fair  market  value  or  by  exchange: 
Proiided.  That  the  values  of  any  lands  so 
exchanged  either  shall  be  approximately 
equal  In  fair  market  value,  or  If  they  are 
not  approximately  equal  the  values  shall  be 
equalized  by  the  payment  of  cash  to  the 
grantor  or  to  the  Secretary  as  the  circum- 
stances  require:  ,,„,- 

Township  17  north,  range  20  west.  M.P.M.. 
section  6.  lots  2.  3,  4.  containing  118.53  acres. 

Township  18  north,  range  21  west.  M.P.M.. 
section  20.  north  half  north  half  northwest 
quarter  southeast  quarter,  containing   10.00 

acres.  ,,„,, 

Township  19  north,  range  21  west,  M.P.M.. 
section  28  south  half  northeast  quarter,  con- 
taining 80.00  acres. 

Township  20  north,  range  21  west,  M.P.M.. 
section  1  northeast  quarter  southwest  quar- 
ter. contaliUng  40.00  acres. 

Township  22  north,  range  22  west.  MJP.M., 
section  3  north  half  southeast  quarter,  con- 
taining 80.00  acres. 

Township  19  north,  range  23  west.  M.P.M., 
section  5  northeast  quarter  southwest  quar- 
ter, containing  40.00  acres:  section  35  south 
half  northeast  quarter,  southeast  quarter 
northwest  quarter,  northeast  quarter  south- 
east quarter,  containing  160.00  acres. 

Township  20  north,  range  23  west.  M.P.M.. 
section  15  northeast  quarter,  southeast  quar- 
ter   northwest    quarter,    containing    200.00 


acres:  section  17  west  half  southwest  quar- 
ter, containing  80.00  acres;  section  18  south- 
east quarter  northeast  quarter,  east  half 
southeast  quarter,  containing  120.00  acres; 
section  29  northwest  quarter  southwest  quar- 
ter, containing  40.00  acres;  section  30  north- 
east quarter  southeast  quarter,  contolnlng 
40.00  acres;  section  29  west  half  southwest 
quarter  southwest  quarter  southwest  quar- 
ter, containing  5.00  acres;  section  32  north- 
west quarter  northwest  quarter  northwest 
quarter  northwest  quarter,  containing  2.50 
acres. 

Township  22  north,  range  23  west,  M.P.M . 
section  9  southwest  quarter  northeast  quar- 
ter, southeast  quarter  northwest  quarter,  east 
half  southwest  quarter,  west  half  southeast 
quarter,  containing  240.00  acres. 

Township  23  north,  range  23  west,  M.P  M., 
section  3  southwest  quarter  northeast  quar- 
ter, containing  40.00  acres;  section  5  west 
half  southeast  quarter  northwest  quarter, 
southwest  quarter  northwest  quarter,  con- 
taining 60.00  acres;  section  17  southeast 
quarter  southeast  quarter,  containing  40.00 
acres;  section  19  lots  2  and  4.  southeast  quar- 
ter northwest  quarter,  containing  103.21 
acres. 

Township  24  north,  range  23  west,  M.P.M.. 
section  19.  southwest  quarter,  northeast  quar- 
ter, northeast  quarter  southwest  quarter,  east 
half  southeast  quarter,  containing  160.00 
acres;  section  20,  southwest  quarter  south- 
west quarter,  containing  40.00  acres;  section 
30.  northeast  quarter  northeast  quarter,  con- 
taining 40.00  acres. 

Township  23  north,  range  24  west.  M.P.M. , 
section  1.  northeast  quarter  southwest  quar- 
ter, containing  40.00  acres;  section  3,  north- 
west quarter  southeast  quarter,  containing 
40.00  acres;  section  24.  northeast  quarter 
southeast  quarter  northeast  quarter,  south 
half  southeast  quarter  northeast  quarter, 
southeast  quarter  southeast  quarter  south- 
east quarter,  containing  40.00  acres. 

Township  24  north,  range  24  west.  MP  M.. 
section  1,  lot  2.  containing  26  10  acres;  sec- 
tion 35.  northwest  quarter  northeast  quarter, 
containing  40.00  acres. 

The  net  proceeds  from  the  sale  or  exchange 
or  lands  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
used  to  acquire  within  a  reasonable  time 
additional  lands  within  the  reservation 
boundaries  in  accordance  with  section  2  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  Upon  request  of  the  Confederated 
Sallsh  and  Kootenai  Tribes,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Is  authorized  to  acquire  Indlan- 
or  non-Indian-owned  lands  within  the  reser- 
vation boundaries  for  such  tribes,  and  such 
lands  may  be  held  for  tribal  use  or  for  sale  to 
tribal  members.  Title  to  lands  acquired  pur- 
suant to  this  authority  shall  be  taken  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States  In  trust  for  the 
tribes  or  the  tribal  member  to  whom  the  land 
Is  sold. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  House. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSPIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorimi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXZCDTTVE    SESSION 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
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Into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nomination  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 
The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


CALIFORNIA    DEBRIS    COMMISSION 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Brig.  Gen.  William  M. 
Glasgow,  Jr.,  U.S.  Army,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  California  Debris  Commission 
under  the  provisions  of  section  1  of  the 
act  of  Congress  approved  March  1,  1893 
(27  Stat.  507:  33  U.S.C.  661). 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  confirmed. 


U.S.   AIR   FORCE 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  read  sundry  nominations  in  the 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  ihese  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDE34T  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
will  be  considered  en  bloc;  and,  without 
objection,  they  are  confirmed. 


US.  ARMY 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  U.S.  Army. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions will  be  considered  en  bloc;  and. 
without  objection,  they  are  confirmed. 


U.S.  NAVY 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  in  the 
U.S.  Navy. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions will  be  considered  en  bloc:  and. 
without  objection,  they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
Immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
luianimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
sume the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Pboposko  Amendment  to  the  Buouet,  1969, 
ro*  the  lxgislativx  branch,  scnatx 
A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  an  amend- 
ment to  the  budget  for  the  tiscal  year  1969, 
In  the  amount  of  si, 430.305.  for  the  legisla- 
tive branch.  Senate  (Wlih  an  accompanying 
paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

United  States- Mexico  Commission  fo« 
BoKDEi  Development  and  Friendship 
A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  urging  the  enactment  of  a 
bill  to  establish  the  United  States  Section  of 
the  United  States-Mexico  Commission  for 
Border  Development  and  Friendship;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Report  on  Smoking  and  Health 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmuting,  pursuant 
to  law,  his  report  on  .smoking  and  health, 
which  Includes  the  Surgeon  Generals  Report 
to  the  Secretary  on  The  Health  Consequences 
of  Smoking,  1968  Supplement  (with  an  ac- 
companying report):  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Wagering  Tax  Amendments  or  1968 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  modify  the  provisions  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  relating  to  wagering 
taxes  (With  accompanying  papers):  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Report  of  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  the  need  for  Improve- 
ments In  Internal  auditing,  Federal  Aviation 
Administration,  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion dated  July  2,  1968  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report):  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

iNTCRiM  Report  on  Model  Code  To  Govern 
THE  Administration  or  Justice  bt  Coitrts 
or  Indian  OmNSBS  on  Indian  Reserva- 
tions 

A  letter  from  the  Secretory  of  the  In- 
terior, reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  It  will 
not  be  possible  to  complete  preparations  for 
drafting  the  model  code  to  govern  the  ad- 
ministration of  Justice  by  courts  of  Indian 
offenses  on  Indian  reservations  in  time  to 
permit  Its  submission  to  Congress  by  the 
date  specified  In  the  act:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  AfTalrs. 

Report  or  Subversive  AcnviTiES  Control 
Board 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on 
the  proceedings  he  has  Instituted  before  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board  since 
January  2,  1968  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
Randolph-Sheppard  Act  Amendments  or 
1968 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Department  of 
Health.  Fxlucatlon,  and  Welfare,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Randolph-Sheppard  vending  stand  for  the 
blind  law  so  as  to  make  certain  improve- 
ments therein  (with  an  accompanying 
paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 


BILL  INTRODUCED 


A  bill  was  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  imanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr   BREWSTER: 
S.  3733    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yuk  Kwun 
Lam;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated; 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  cotnmittee 
was  submitted; 

By  Mr.  KUCHEL.  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  2159  A  bill  to  establish  the  Fort  Point 
National  Historic  Site  In  San  Prandsco, 
Oallf.,  and  for  other  purposes  fRept.  No. 
1362). 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  313— RESOLU- 
TION URGING  SUSPENSION  OF 
MOST-FAVORED-NATION  TREAT- 
MENT FOR  POLAND 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  submit,  for 
reference  to  committee,  a  resolution  urg- 
ing the  suspension  of  most-favored-na- 
tlon  treatment  for  the  Polish  Commu- 
nist Government  "so  long  as  the  Polish 
Government  continues  its  present  cam- 
paign against  Polish  intellectuals  and 
students  and  religious  institutions  and 
the  Jewish  minority  in  Poland,  and  ."^o 
long  as  it  continues  to  conduct  itself 
as  a  total  satellite  of  Moscow  in  th( 
sphere  of  foreign  policy." 

I  am  pleased  to  be  joined  In  sponsor- 
ing this  resolution  by  the  junior  Senato  • 
from  Connecticut  IMr.  Ribicoff]  and  the 
jimior  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 

HOLLINCSl. 

The  resolution  points  out  that  most- 
favored-nation  treatment  was  predi- 
cated on  the  belief  "that  there  would  he 
a  progressive  development  in  the  direc- 
tion of  greater  religious,  cultural  an,i 
political  freedom  for  the  Polish  people, 
and  that  "Poland  was  moving  in  thi 
direction  of  increasing  independence 
from  Moscow  in  the  conduct  of  its  foi 
eign  affairs." 

Since  the  conditions  on  which  mosi- 
favorcd-natlon  treatment  were  predi- 
cated no  longer  exist,  since  the  Poli-sl. 
Government  has  indeed  for  several  year.- 
now  been  moving  backward  instead  r: 
forward,  I  believe  it  makes  sense  to  \n 
the  Polish  people  know  that  we  strongl . 
disapprove  of  the  drift  back  to  Stalinltr 
rule  on  the  part  of  the  Polish  Commu- 
nist Government,  and  that  we  also  shar- 
their  unhapplness  over  their  Govern 
ment's  slavish  obedience  to  Moscow  i:i 
the  field  of  foreign  policy. 

The  hopes  we  have  entertained  in  re- 
cent years  were  not  without  foundatioi 
The  great  Poznan  revolt  of  1956  pro- 
duced a  condition  in  Poland  that  was 
aptly  described  by  some  writers  as  "the 
frozen  revolution." 

The  Communist  regime  still  remained. 
But  in  the  immediate  aftermath  of  th>^ 
Poznan  revolt  there  was  a  truly  remark- 
able liberalization  in  many  spheres. 

The  peasants  abandoned  the  collective 
farms  and  began  to  farm  their  own  plot  ^ 
of  land.  The  church  was  granted  a  de- 
gree of  freedom  unequalled  in  any  other 
Communist  country.  And  while  the  re- 
gime essentially  remained  a  one-partv 
dictatorship,  Poland's  intellectuals  and 
students  were  able  to  show  a  degree  o: 
Independence  which  would  have  been  un- 
thinkable under  the  old  regime. 

Moreover,  certain  actions  taken  by  the 
Polish  Government  during  this  period 
created  reasonable  groimd  for  hopim 
that  In  the  field  of  foreign  policy  Mos- 
cow's control  was  no  longer  as  absolute 
as  it  had  previously  been. 
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Over  the  last  few  years,  however,  the 
Polish  Communist  regime,  apparently 
alarmed  by  the  demands  for  even  more 
freedom,  has  been  clamping  down  pro- 
gressively on  its  restless  intellectuals. 

As  early  as  November  1964,  the  Polish 
security  police  arrested  a  group  of  lec- 
turers and  students  at  Warsaw  Unlver- 
sitv,  on  the  charge  that  they  had  cir- 
culated a  paper  criticizing  the  Commu- 
nist system  in  Poland.  Among  the 
arrested  lecturers  was  Karol  Modzelew- 
ski,  the  son  of  a  prominent  father  and 
a  leader  of  the  pro-Gomulka  student 
movement  in  1956. 

Instead  of  being  intimidated  by  their 
..rrest,  Modzelewski  and  a  friend  by  the 
!;.ime  of  Jacek  Kuron  circulated  an  open 
Ipiier  to  party  members,  attacking  the 
Commimist  system  and  calling  for  revo- 
lution. Not  very  surprisingly  they  were 
immediately  rearrested.  Tried  behind 
closed  doors,  they  were  sentenced  to  long 
trrms  in  prison.  But  this  was  only  the 
Lw^siinning  of  the  trouble  for  the  Polish 
r.)mmunist  regime.  Prominent  intellec- 
tuals, including  long-time  Communists, 
rallied  to  the  defense  of  the  imprisoned 
men.  .Among  them  was  Leszek  Kolakow- 
ski.  Poland's  leading  Marxist  philoso- 
pher. 

Kolakowskl  soon  became  the  leader 
and  the  symbol  of  the  intellectual  revolt, 
a  revolt  that  continued  to  spread  like 
v.ildfire  despite  the  repressive  measures 
of  the  Communist  regime.  Called  before 
the  Communist  Party  Control  Commis- 
sion of  March  1966,  he  refused  to  give 
p  round  before  the  inquisition  to  which  he 
V  as  .subjected.  On  October  21,  1966,  the 
irth  anniversary  of  the  Poznan  revolt. 
K  ilakowski,  in  a  speech  before  the  his- 
tory department  of  Warsaw  University. 
ir..ade  a  scathing  Indictment  of  the  Com- 
munist regime,  charging  that  there  was 
v.o  democracy,  no  responsible  govern- 
ment, no  freedom  of  assembly,  and  that 
there  was  nothing  to  celebrate. 

Two  resolutions  were  moved  at  this 
meeting,  one  demanding  freedom  of 
speech  and  the  abolition  of  censorship 
and  political  repression  and  the  other 
calling  for  the  immediate  release  of 
Modzelewski  and  Kuron. 

The  next  day  Professor  Kolakowski 
was  expelled  from  the  party. 

On  November  25, 15  writers,  all  of  them 
party  members,  sent  a  letter  to  the  cen- 
tral party  committee  declaring  their 
support  for  Professor  Kolakowski  and  de- 
manding his  reinstatement.  As  a  result 
of  their  protests,  six  resigned  from  the 
party  and  seven  were  suspended. 

Again,  these  limited  repressions  failed 
to  solve  the  problem  for  the  Polish  Com- 
munist regime.  Throughout  1967,  there 
vt-re  repeated  outcroppings  of  intellec- 
tual ferment.  On  the  other  hand,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Stalinist  elements  within 
the  party  leadership  became  progressive- 
ly stronger.  The  situation  was  aggravated 
by  the  blatantly  anti-Semitic  reaction  of 
the  Communist  government  after  the 
Arab-Israeli  war  of  June  1967. 

The  government  had  sided  openly  with 
the  Arab  extremists  against  Israel.  The 
sympathy  of  the  Polish  Jews,  not  very 
surprisingly,  lay  on  the  side  of  the  State 
of  Israel.  The  government  responded, 
first,  by  attacking  the  Jews  for  being 
•Zionists,"  then  by  expelling  them  en 


masse  from  positions  in  the  party  and  the 
government  and  in  the  universities. 

The  early  months  of  1968  witnessed 
the  most  massive  public  revolt  since  1956; 
and  they  also  witnessed  a  merciless  in- 
tensification of  political  repression  and 
antl- Jewish  measures. 

On  January  30  of  this  year  the  Com- 
munist government  ordered  the  closing 
of  the  poetical  play  "Forefathers  Eve," 
by  the  renowned  19th  century  poet  Adam 
Michkiewlcz.  This  action  triggered  an 
epidemic  of  protests  over  the  next  sev- 
eral months.  Let  me  quote  only  a  few  of 
the  newspaper  headlines  for  the  purpose 
of  telling  this  story  as  briefly  as  possible. 
On  February  18,  the  New  York  Times 
carried  a  story  headlined  "Writers  Dis- 
pute Party  in  Poland;  Showdown  Ap- 
pears at  Hand  Over  Rule  of  Regime." 
The  article  told  the  story  of  an  extraor- 
dinary session  of  the  Polish  Writers 
Union  which  petitioned  against  the  clos- 
ing of  Michkiewlcz'  play. 

On  February  20,  the  headline  in  the 
Baltimore  Sun  read:  "Writer  Jailed  as 
Poland  Steps  Up  Stalinist  Purge." 

On  March  8,  4,000  students  assembled 
at  Warsaw  University  to  demand  the  re- 
opening of  the  closed  play.  When  the 
militia  was  sent  against  the  students, 
rioting  spread  to  the  streets  of  Warsaw 
and  sympathy  demonstrations  took  place 
in  eight  major  universities. 

On  March  10,  the  headline  in  the  New 
York  Times  read:  "Polish  Students  in 
Second  Day  of  Riots;  Tear  Gas  and  Clubs 
Are  Used  by  Police."  According  to  the 
article  the  students  shouted  "More  de- 
mocracy," "Down  with  censorship," 
"Down  with  the  lying  press." 

The  New  York  Times  of  March  12 
read:  "Thousands  in  Poland  Fight  Police 
as  Protest  Mounts." 

On  March  20,  the  New  York  Times 
reported  on  a  protest  sit-in  by  the  stu- 
dents at  Cracow  University. 

On  March  22,  there  came  reports  of 
a  student  sit-in  at  Warsaw  University. 
The  revolt,  which  began  in  February 
and  continued  through  the  end  of 
March,  was  brought  under  control  dur- 
ing April  and  May  by  stem  repressive 
measures.  Any  pretense  at  moderation 
was  completely  discarded  by  the  Com- 
munist government;  and  within  the  Gov- 
ernment, according  to  all  reports,  the 
real  power  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Stalinist  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Gen- 
eral Moczar. 

In  cracking  down  on  the  intellectuals 
and  the  students,  the  Communist  gov- 
ernment, following  the  example  set  by 
the  Czarist  government  in  the  first  part 
of  the  century,  decided  to  make  the 
harassed  Jews  of  Poland  the  scapegoat 
once  again.  The  Government-controlled 
press  charged  that  the  student  demon- 
stration and  the  entire  intellectual  pro- 
test movement  was  instigated  by  the 
"Zionists,"  a  term  which  they  have  con- 
sistently used  In  seeking  to  disguise  their 
anti-Semitism. 

Hundreds  of  Jewish  Intellectuals  who 
had  survived  the  1967  purge,  now  were 
dismissed  from  the  imlverslties  and  gov- 
ernment offices. 

To  their  everlasting  credit,  it  should 
be  said  that  Poland's  students  and  in- 
tellectuals imderstand  only  too  well  that 


the   present   anti-Semitic   campaign   is 
part  of  a  wider  reaction  affecting  the 
entire    Polish   nation.    They    have   not 
merely  refused  to  go  along  with  the  new 
Communist  campaign  against  the  Jews, 
but  they  have  openly  opposed  it.  Demon- 
strating students  have  carried  placards 
which  read:   "We  are  against  cultural 
repression  and  against  anti-Semitism." 
At  this  moment,  the  Communist  re- 
action is  triumphant  in  Poland.  But  this 
triumph,  I  am  certain,  is  a  transient  one. 
The  Polish  people,  who  have  never  com- 
promised with  tyranny,  will  not  for  long 
remain  quiescent  under  the  intensified 
tyranny  that  has  now  been  imposed  on 
them. 

It  is  my  belief  that  by  approving  the 
resolution  which  I  have  today  submitted, 
we  can  demonstrate  our  support  for  the 
Polish  people  in  their  continuing  strug- 
gle for  freedom  and  for  independence 
from  Moscow's  control. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  am  not 
proposing  economic  sanctions.  Most-fa- 
vored-nation treatment  is  not  a  right;  it 
is  a  privilege.  And  it  is  a  privilege  which 
we  have  granted  to  Poland  at  a  heavy 
cost  in  terms  of  our  own  balance-of -pay- 
ments deficits. 

As  the  senior  Senator  from  Virginia. 
Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd.  Jr.,  has  pointed  out. 
in  1959,  the  year  before  most-favored- 
nation  treatment  was  accorded  to  Poland, 
Polish  exports  to  the  United  States  to- 
taled $31  million,  while  her  imixirts  ran 
to  $75  million. 

At  that  time,  therefore,  we  had  a  favor- 
able trade  balance  of  more  than  $43  mil- 
lion a  year  with  Poland. 

The  trade  advantages  Poland  has 
trained  as  a  result  of  most  favored  nation 
treatment  has  now  reversed  the  situation 
so  that  in  1967  Poland's  exports  to  the 
United  States  totaled  $91  million,  while 
her  Imports  had  declined  to  $61  million. 
This  meant  a  deficit  of  another  S30  mil- 
lion a  year  added  to  our  already  pressing 
balance-of-payments  problem. 

If  Poland  had  continued  to  evolve  in 
the  direction  of  greater  independence 
from  Moscow  and  greater  internal  free- 
dom for  her  people,  a  solid  argument 
could  be  made  for  continuinst  to  accord 
her  the  privilege  of  most  favored  nation 
treatment,  even  at  some  cost  to  our- 
selves. But  as  matters  stand  today  I  can 
think  of  no  argument  to  justify  con- 
tinuation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  complete 
text  of  my  resolution. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
into  the  Record  at  this  point  an  article 
by  Tlbor  Szamuely  which  appeared  in  the 
Reporter  magazine  for  June  1,  1967,  and 
which  tells  the  story  of  the  intellectual 
revolt  in  Poland  from  1960  uMil  the  first 
part  of  1967. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
into  the  Record  a  number  of  newspaper 
articles  which  deal  with  the  events  of  last 
vear  and  this  year  in  Poland. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  resolution  and  articles  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  resolution  fS.  Res.  313^  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  as 
follows: 
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S.  Res.  313 


Wher«u  the  moat  favored  nation  tra*t- 
ment  which  the  government  of  Poland  today 
enjoys  was  predicated  on  the  belief  Chat  this 
government  h«d  turned  Its  back  on  the  worst 
abuses  of  the  past,  and  on  the  hope  that 
there  would  be  a  progressive  development 
In  the  direction  of  greater  religious,  cultural 
and  political  fre«dofn  for  the  Polish  people: 

Whereas  the  Polish  Communist  govern- 
ment over  the  past  year  has  completely  re- 
versed the  earlier  trend  toward  liberaliza- 
tion, has  embarked  on  an  open  campaign 
against  Intellectuals  and  students  and  free- 
dom of  speech,  has  sought  to  relmixiee  new 
restrictions  on  religion,  and  has  engaged  In 
a  virulently  antl-Semlttc  propaganda  remi- 
niscent of   the   worst  of  Hitler  and   Stalin; 

Whereas,  as  President  Johnson  mad*  clear 
in  his  statement  of  March  24,  1964,  an- 
nouncing the  extension  of  most  favored  na- 
tion treatment  for  Poland,  this  policy  was 
also  predicated  on  the  assumption  that  Po- 
land was  moving  in  the  direction  of  increas- 
ing Independence  from  Moscow  In  the  con- 
duct of  Its  foreign  affairs:  and 

Whereas  the  Polish  Communist  govern- 
ment has  Instead  over  the  i>ast  two  years 
slavishly  followed  the  lioaoow  line  In  for- 
eign policy,  as  Is  evident  from  Its  unoondl- 
tlonal  support  of  the  Arab  extremists  In  the 
Mideast  crisis  from  its  militant  opposition  oo 
the  current  expansion  of  freedom  In  Czecho- 
slovakia, and  from  the  fact  that  It  Is.  after 
Moacow,  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  sup- 
ply for  North  Vietnam:  Therefore  be  It 

Reaolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  government  of  the  United  States 
should  manifest  Its  support  for  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  Polish  people  for  more  freedom 
by  suspending  nvoat  favored  nation  treat- 
ment for  Poland  so  long  aa  the  Polish  gov- 
ernment continues  its  present  campaign 
against  Polish  Intellectuals  and  students  and 
religious  Institutions  and  the  Jewish  minor- 
ity In  Poland,  and  so  long  as  it  continues  to 
conduct  Itself  as  a  total  satellite  of  Moecow 
in  the  sphere  of  foreign  policy. 

The  articles,  presented  by  Mr.  Dodd. 
are  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Reporter.  June  11,  1967) 

Ths  Intelucctuai.  Rkvolt  nt  Poland 

(By  Tlbor  Szamuely) 

On  January  8.  Peter  Ralna.  a  young  Indian 
leftist  scholar,  was  expelled  from  Poland, 
where  he  had  lived  and  worked  for  more 
than  four  years.  It  was  a  harrowing  experi- 
ence: Ralna  was  held  at  the  East  German 
border  for  almost  twelve  hours  while  Polish 
guards  methodically  went  through  his  be- 
longings, reading  every  scrap  of  paper.  Fi- 
nally they  let  bUn  go  after  confiscating  a 
three-hundred -page  manuscript  of  a  biogra- 
phy of  Communist  Party  Secretary  Wlady- 
slaw  Gomulka  on  which  he  had  been  work- 
ing, with  official  encouragement  and  help, 
for  about  two  years. 

Ralna  had  come  to  Poland  full  of  sym- 
pathy for  the  Oomulka  regime.  He  learned 
to  love  the  country,  its  language  and  culture. 
Warsaw  University  gave  him  a  doctorate. 
Wanting  to  see  only  the  best,  for  a  long  time 
he  resolutely  dismissed  all  western  criticisms 
as  propaganda.  He  wrote  letters  to  the  for- 
eign press  attacking  western  correspondents 
for  their  lack  of  understanding  of  Poland 
and  accusing  them,  among  other  things,  of 
slandering  the  Ministry  of  Interior  Affairs. 
Thus  it  came  as  a  shock  to  be  called  an 
enemy  of  the  state  by  that  very  ministry 
and  to  be  ordered  by  it  to  leave  the  country 
within  forty-eight  hours. 

When  he  finally  reached  West  Germany, 
Dr.  Ralna  unburdened  his  disillusionment 
to  the  press,  broadcast  to  Poland  on  Radio 
Free  Europe,  and  made  public  a  scathing 
letter  he  had  written  to  the  Polish  Minister 
of  Interior  Affairs.  His  story  is  informative, 
(or  it  shed  light  on  some  little-known  aspects 


of  what  la  probably  the  most  Important 
process  at  present  taking  place  In  Poland: 
the  new  ferment  among  the  Intellectuals. 

LAMENT    >OK    OCTOSn 

Since  about  I960,  Warsaw  University,  and 
particularly  its  departments  of  the  humani- 
ties and  social  sciences,  has  become  the  cen- 
ter of  dlsalTectlon,  spreading  among  the 
younger  generation  of  intellectuals.  In  No- 
vember, 1964,  the  security  police  arrested  a 
group  of  the  university's  young  lecturers  and 
students.  One  of  the  lecturers  was  Karol  Mod- 
zelewsl^,  a  stepson  of  the  late  Polish  Com- 
munist Foreign  Minister  and  a  leader  of  the 
pro-Gomulka  student  movement  of  1966. 
They  were  all  accused  of  having  circulated 
a  paper  criticizing  the  Communist  system  in 
Poland.  Although  soon  released,  five  of 
them  were  expelled  from  the  party. 

Administrative  sanctions,  usually  an  ef- 
fective warning,  didn't  work  this  time.  Mod- 
zelewskl  and  a  friend.  Jacek  Kuron,  com- 
posed an  open  letter  to  the  party.  When 
they  distributed  it  In  March.  1965,  they 
were  immediately  rearrested.  No  one  was 
surprised,  for  the  document  was  a  devastat- 
ing indictment — K:ouched  in  Impeccable 
Marxist  terms — of  Poland  under  Oomulka: 
"To  whom  does  power  belong  In  our  state?" 
the  authors  asked.  "To  one  monopolistic 
party — The  Polish  United  Workers'  Party 
.  .  .  The  decisions  of  the  elite  are  Inde- 
pendent, free  of  any  control  on  the  part  of 
the  working  class  and  of  the  reqialnlng 
classes  and  social  strata." 

The  Poland  which  Modzelewakl  and  Kuron 
described  and  analyzed  with  a  wealth  of  sta- 
tistical and  other  evidence  Is,  in  fact,  the 
familiar  Stalinist  system — which  Communist 
leaders  and  wishful  thinkers  In  the  West  in- 
sist was  swept  away  in  the  cleansing  after- 
math of  the  1956  Twentieth  Congress  of  the 
Soviet  Communist  Party.  But  it  was  the 
authors'  conclusion  that  was  intolerable  to 
the  authorities:  "In  view  of  the  impossibility 
of  overcoming  the  economic  and  social  crisis 
within  the  framework  of  the  bureaucratic 
system,  revolution  Is  inevitable."  Modzelewskl 
and  Kuron  were  tried  In  July,  1965,  behind 
closed  doors,  with  the  courthouse  surrounded 
by  a  tense  crowd  of  students.  They  were 
sentenced  to  three  and  a  half  and  three  years 
respectively. 

This,  however,  was  far  from  the  end  of  the 
affair.  Modzelewskl  and  Kuron  had  been  vol- 
untarily defended  in  court  by  some  of  the 
most  esteemed  figures  of  Polish  intellectual 
life:  Antonl  Slonlmskl,  the  dean  of  Polish 
writers,  and  Professors  Tadeusz  Kotarbinskl, 
Leopold  Infeld,  and  Leszek  Kolakowskl.  It 
was  Kolakowskl  who  occupied  the  center  of 
the  stage.  His  reputation  and  popularity  as 
a  champion  of  intellectual  and  political 
freedom — and  as  Poland's  leading  Marxist 
philosopher — was  established  in  the  "Polish 
October'  of  1956.  He  was  one  who  rallied  the 
intellectuals  and  students  behind  Gomulka 
and  the  ideal  of  rebuilding  Polish  Commu- 
nism on  an  ethical,  libertarian,  and  humanis- 
tic foundation. 

Today  his  fiery  declarations  of  ten  years 
ago  may  well  seem  naive — not  least  to  Kola- 
kowskl hinxself— but  at  the  time  they  con- 
veyed hope  In  his  ideological  credo,  pub- 
lished ill  1957,  Kolakowskl  argued  that  the 
true  Communist's  place  was  on  the  side  of 
the  oppressed  and  the  persecuted:  "No  one 
Is  exempt  from  the  moral  duty  to  fight 
against  a  system  or  rule,  a  doctrine  or  social 
conditions  which  he  considers  to  be  vile  and 
Inhuman,  by  resorting  to  the  argument  that 
he  considers  them  historically  necessary." 
Through  the  sad  years  of  Gomulka  s  gradual 
repudiation  of  all  that  he  seemed  to  repre- 
sent in  1956,  Professor  Kolakowskl  had  re- 
treated into  seml-passlvlty.  The  oase  of 
Modzelewskl  and  Kuron  forced  him  again 
to  face  up  to  the  dilemma  of  the  idealistic 
Communist  in  a  repressive  Communist  state. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  young  Peter  Ralna 
enters  the  story.  Or.  Ralna  was  a  devoted  ad- 


mirer of  Kolakowskl,  and  he  unhesitatingly 
Joined  his  professor  in  protesting  the  sen- 
tences given  the  two  teachers. 

Last  year,  the  party  leadership  decided  to 
stamp  out  student  unrest  and  began  a  series 
of  repreesive  measures  directed  against  War- 
saw University:  a  number  of  students  were 
expelled,  new  disciplinary  rules  were  intro- 
duced, party  control  was  tightened.  The  re- 
strictions brought  a  wave  of  even  more  vocif- 
erous indignation.  Protest  meetings  were 
held,  delegations  dispatched,  signatures  col- 
lected. There  were  noisy  scenes  at  the  1966 
May  Day  demonstration. 

In  the  meantime,  ever-Increasing  pressure 
was  being  applied  to  Leszek  Kolakowskl.  m 
March,  1966,  he  was  summoned  before  the 
party  Control  Commission  and  called  upon 
to  submit  a  declaration  retracting  his  vlens 
Despite  a  grueling  interrogation,  he  remained 
obdurate.  The  climax  came  on  October  21. 
the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  uprising  that 
had  swept  Gomulka  to  power.  A  commemor;i- 
tlve  meeting  was  held  in  the  history  depart- 
ment of  the  university,  at  which  Kolakow.-Ki 
spoke  for  about  half  an  hour.  His  message. 
as  reported  in  a  Polish  paper  In  London,  w.is 
on  the  order  of  an  obituary  of  freedom  :u 
his  country: 

"Genuine  democracy  Is  lacking  here.  Tliere 
is  very  little  public  choice  of  the  leaders 
Thus,  the  leadership,  which  is  not  really 
elected,  becomes  conceited,  sell-assured 
There  is  no  opposition;  hence  there  is  no 
confrontation  between  those  who  are  In  power 
and  those  who  are  without.  .  .  . 

"The  Government  does  not  feel  responsible 
to  the  nation.  The  system  of  privileges  is 
prevalent.  These  privileges  exist  for  a  few 
outside  the  law.  .  .  .  Public  criticism  is  lack- 
ing. Free  assembly  is  nonexistent.  Censorsliip 
Is  extremely  severe.  .  .  . 

"All  this  has  weakened  society,  for  there 
is  no  perspective,  no  hop>e.  The  state,  the 
party,  the  society  are  the  victims  of  stagna- 
tion. There  Is  therefore  nothing  to  celebrate." 

Speaker  after  speaker  rose  to  reiterate  the 
main  points  af  this  comprehensive  indict- 
ment. Among  them  was  Peter  Ralna.  T.'o 
resolutions  were  moved:  one  demanding  'he 
introduction  of  freedom  of  speech  and  the 
abolition  of  censorship  and  political  repres- 
sion, the  other  calling  for  the  immediate 
release  of  Modzelewskl  and  Kuron.  Although 
the  motions  were  not  allowed  to  be  put  to  a 
vote,  the  thunderous  acclaim  with  which 
they  were  received  spoke  for  Itself. 

UNrrY  IN  PROTEST 

Next  day  Professor  Kolakowskl  was  sum- 
marily expelled  from  the  party.  In  the  fol- 
lowing few  days  his  assistant  was  also  ex- 
pelled, six  students  were  suspended,  and 
seven  others  were  sent  before  the  university's 
disciplinary  commission.  A  systematic  cam- 
paign of  calumny  was  mounted  with  the 
object  of  discrediting  Kolakowskl.  who  a-.^s 
accused  of  being  "a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the 
Imperialists." 

On  November  16.  the  university  organiza- 
tion of  the  Communist  Party  held  a  general 
meeting;  It  was  addressed  by  SSenon  KUszko— 
the  secretary  of  the  Central  Conunlttee,  the 
chief  party  theoretician,  and  Gomulko's 
second-in-command — and  by  Stanislaw 
Koclolek.  first  secretary  of  the  Warsaw  com- 
mittee of  the  party.  KUszko  trotted  out  .lil 
the  cliches  about  the  perils  of  revisionism; 
Koclolek  went  straight  to  the  point:  "I  am 
against  discussions,  dialogues,  and  seminars 
The  unity  of  the  party  Is  supreme.  Discipline 
is  the  cardinal  principle  of  the  life  of  the 
party."  Instead  of  giving  the  expected  dutiful 
assent,  the  assembled  university  Commu- 
nists launched  an  attack  on  the  party's  lead- 
ership. Kllszko.  driven  into  a  corner,  pro- 
tested: "I  didn't  come  to  this  meeting  to 
present  any  explanations.  I  came  to  listen  to 
them."  Similar  stormy  scenes  were  repeated 
at  party  meetings  held  in  other  leading  cul- 
tural institutions.  The  intelligentsia  clearly 
was  getting  out  of  hand. 
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The  conflict  spread  fast.  On  November  26, 
fifteen  writers,  all  active  members  of  the 
party  and  regular  contributors  to  official 
periodicals,  sent  a  letter  to  the  Central 
Committee  expressing  their  solidarity  with 
Professor  Kolakowskl  and  demanding  his  re- 
instatement. The  response  of  the  party  bu- 
reaucracy remalnd  doctrinaire — and  Ineffec- 
tual. The  writers  were  summoned  to  the 
Central  Committee,  where,  one  by  one,  they 
refused  to  withdraw  their  protest.  Six  of 
ihem,  including  prewar  Communists,  driven 
at  length  Into  rebellion  against  the  beliefs  of 
a  lifetime,  resigned  from  the  party.  Seven 
others  were  suspended.  Nor  was  the  party 
leadership  any  more  successful  in  Its  deal- 
ings with  the  Writers'  Union  as  a  whole.  At 
u  special  meeting  of  the  party  organizaUon 
oi  the  union's  Warsaw  sections  (numbering 
atjout  a  hundred  members)  that  was  con- 
■•eiied  to  condemn  the  actions  of  Kolakowskl 
.nd  his  supporters,  only  one  speaker  sup- 
l»orted  the  official  line. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  assume  that  all  those 
who  Joined  this  broad  front  of  Intellectual 
dissent  necessarily  subscribe  to  Modzelew- 
kls  or  Kolakowskl's  views.  The  principle 
hat  unites  them  is  opposition  to  the  stifling 
.'vstem  of  Communist  conformity,  to  the  to- 
•alltarian  controls  over  thought  and  speech 
,  ncl  writing,  to  the  subjugation  of  the  Intel- 
.ect  and  the  prostlttitlon  of  culture.  Yet  as 
•he  history  of  Communism — whether  in  Po- 
l.iud.  the  Soviet  Union,  or  any  other  "social- 
ist" state — has  shown,  the  party  cannot 
iflord  to  compromise  this  control.  The  result 
.1  has  achieved  In  Poland  has  been  the  suc- 
cessive alienation  of  the  Intellectual  com- 
munity, and  with  every  new  purge  the  area  of 
revolt  grows  wider. 

Peter  Raina's  letter  to  the  Minister  of  In- 
terior Affairs  summed  up  the  sense  of  be- 
trayal. 

"A  few  days  ago,"  he  wrote,  "when  I  went 
to  the  militia  headquarters  in  order  to  have 
my  visa  extended,  I  was  greatly  surprised 
by  the  decision  of  the  militia  not  to  extend 
my  stay  in  Poland.  I  was  aghast  at  the  mo- 
tivation of  this  decision,  namely  that  I  have 
.i  hostile  attitude  toward  Poland.  .  .  . 

"For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  came  against 
a  case  when  the  control  of  university  life 
was  exercised  by  secret  agents  of  the  Min- 
istry of  Interior  Affairs.  .  .  . 

"I  never  had  any  treacherous  intentions 
towards  Poland.  I  always  defended  Polish 
interests.  I  published  abroad  letters  which 
criticized  foreign  correspondents  for  their 
lack  of  understanding  of  Poland.  I  endeavored 
within  the  limits  of  my  possibilities  to  spread 
Polish  culture  through  numerous  transla- 
tions of  Polish  literature.  I  feel,  therefore, 
greatly  injured  by  the  mendacious  accusa- 
tions formulated  against  me  by  the  Ministry 
of  Interior  Affairs.  I  am  writing  to  you  that 
thanks  to  the  activity  of  agents  of  the  Min- 
istry of  Interior  Affairs  at  the  university, 
everybody  is  governed  by  fear  and  one  can- 
not behave  normally  and  calmly  at  seminars 
and  meetings.  I  am  ashamed  for  the  univer- 
sity and  Its  leadership  that  things  have  come 
to  such  a  pass  that  low  and  dirty  methods 
are  applied  to  students,  methods  that  recall 
the  times  of  fascism  and  its  terror.  Methods 
applied  to  me  during  the  last  few  days  at  the 
mllltla  headquarters  (to  wit,  the  denial  of 
any  possibility  of  explaining  things)  recall 
to  my  mind  the  methods  of  Stalinism. 

".  .  .  the  events  of  the  last  days  con- 
vinced me  that  all  the  ministries,  the  uni- 
versity, the  whole  cultural  life,  the  political 
parties,  the  parliament,  were  subject  to  or- 
ders of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  Affairs 
from  which  there  was  no  appeal  and  that 
nobody  had  the  courage  to  dare  even  to  make 
a  rightful  protest  against  tinjust  treatment." 
A  fair  description  of  a  country  which  was 
only  recently  being  advertised  as  a  showplace 
of  "liberal"  Communism — and  a  melancholy 
epitaph  to  the  lUmlons  of  an  Idealist  who 
learned  about  Communism  the  hard  way. 


[Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun,  May  22,  1968) 

Polish  ANTi-ScMmsM   Called  Covekup  roR 

State  Crisis 

(By  Stuart  S.  Smith) 

Prague.  May  21. — Polish  Communist  party 
leaders  are  deliberately  promoting  antl-semi- 
tlc  agitation  In  the  guise  of  a  fight  against 
Zionism  to  cover  up  a  "serious  crisis"  that 
threatens  to  destroy  the  State  according  to  a 
responsible  Czechoslovak  Journal. 

The  Gomulka  regime  seems  to  be  incapa- 
ble of  mastering  the  nation's  deep  divisions. 
It  added,  and  there  is  a  grave  danger  that 
police  oppression  used  to  silence  the  Increas- 
ing dissatisfaction  will  cause  an  explosion. 

The  comment  was  contained  in  the  third 
and  final  part  of  a  lengthy  anRlysls  of  the 
current  Warsaw  malaise  published  in  the 
latest  issue  of  LiteroTni  Listy,  the  Czecho- 
slovak Writers'  Union  weekly. 

The  piece  appeared  despite  an  earlier  for- 
mal Polish  protest  that  Czechoslovak  Journ- 
alists have  been  slandering  Poland  by  ac- 
cusing it  of  antl-Semltlsm.  The  Poles 
charged,  too,  that  the  Czechoslovak  news- 
papers had  been  relying  too  heavily  on  West- 
ern media  for  their  reports. 

The  article's  author.  Jlrl  Lederer,  visited 
Poland  earlier  this  year  and  talked  exten- 
sively with  numerous  Journalists  and  other 
persons  familiar  with  public  life  there. 

He  said  all  those  who  are  participating  in 
the  campaign  against  Zionism  sw'ear  that  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  antl-SemUism.  In 
practice,  liowever,  "it  looks  quite  different," 
Lederer  asserted. 

Whether  the  party  leaders  wanted  it  or  not, 
a  wave  of  anti-Semitism  has  appeared  and 
made  many  Poles  ashamed  of  their  country. 
Among  the  Polish  "citizens  of  Jewish  ori- 
gin," the  agitation  prompted  a  wave  of  fear 
for  their  existence — in  the  very  nation  in 
which  the  Nazi  extermination  policy  had 
been  the  most  successful,  he  said. 


propaganda  fostered 

Lederer  charged  that  antl-Zlonlst  propa- 
ganda Is  being  particularly  vigorously  fos- 
tered by  Pax,  a  Government-sponsored  Cath- 
olic organization  whose  chairman,  Boleslav 
Piseckl,  was  active  in  the  National  Radical 
Camp,  a  pre-World  War  II  nationalist  and 
antl-Semltlc  political  organization. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  Polish  popula- 
tion has  stayed  aloof  from  the  anti-Zionist 
campaign.  Lederer  reported.  He  attributed 
this  to  widespread  hatred  of  the  regime  and 
its  Police-state  terrorist  tactics. 

Two  months  ago  five  members  of  the  Po- 
lish Parliament  challenged  the  Government 
to  put  a  stop  to  its  degrading  brutality.  The 
five  deputies,  who  are  members  of  Znak,  a 
twelve-year-old  Catholic  organization  which 
has  nothing  to  do  with  Pax,  accused  the 
Gomulka  regime's  security  forces  of  abus- 
ing numerous  persons  arrested  during  the 
March  student  demonstrations  and  "tortur- 
ing" many  people.  Including  young  girls. 

With  a  certain  Irony,  Lederer  recalled  tliat 
a  dozen  years  ago  Wladlslaw  Gomulka,  who 
had  just  taken  over  as  the  Polish  party 
leader,  was  accused  of  being  a  traitor  to  so- 
cialism, much  as  Gomulka's  followers  now 
cite  the  new  Czechoslovak  leaders  on  the 
same  charge. 

None  the  less,  Lederer  said,  after  they  as- 
sumed power  m  1956,  Gomulka  and  his  as- 
sociates took  over  the  old  political  tradi- 
tions left  over  from  the  Stalinist  days  In- 
stead of  reforming  the  system,  and  by  now 
a  "profound  degeneration"  has  developed 
and  the  "ruling  party  Is  undergoing  a  crisis." 

lack    or    FREEDOMS 

"There  U  a  great  lack  of  democratic  free- 
doms," and  a  "modem  democratic  concep- 
Uon  of  a  Socialist  society"  does  not  exist 
in  Poland  today,  he  charged. 

The  Government's  use  of  Zionism  as  the 
alleged  insplrer  of  the  dissatisfaction  among 
the  people  is  a  substitute  for  a  real  analysis 


of  the  country's  political  and  social  prob- 
lems and  "distracts  attention,"  from  the 
real  Issues  at  hand.  Lederer  commented. 

What  is  more,  he  asserted,  Gomulka  "Is 
losing  his  authority  of  the  party  apparatus  " 
to  Mleczyslaw  Moczar,  the  Interior  Minister, 
whom  Lederer  accused  of  trjing  to  solve  all 
the  naUon's  dlfHcultles  by  the  use  of  terror. 

"Such  a  policy,  however,  cannot  remove  all 
the  dissatisfaction,"  he  stated.  'It  can  only 
silence  It  temporarily.  Then  a  serious  danger 
could  arise  that  this  discontent  could  re- 
appear m  a  more  explosive  form." 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  18,  1968] 
Writers  Dispi'te  Party  in  Poland — Show- 
down   APPEARS    AT    Hand    Over    Hi'le    of 
Regime 

Warsaw,  February  17.— Recent  Interference 
by  the  Communist  party  in  PolUh  cultural 
life  appears  to  be  i)rovoking  a  showdown 
between  the  normally  complacent  Intellec- 
tual community  and  an  increasingly  nervous 
party  leadership. 

Indicative  of  the  intellectuals'  new  mood 
of  milltance  was  a  decision  this  week  by 
the  Warsaw  section  of  the  Polish  Writers 
Uiiion  to  hold,  before  the  end  of  this  month, 
the  first  extraordinary  meeting  in  its  48-year 
historv. 

More  than  230  Communist  and  non-Com- 
munist writers  overcame  their  political  dif- 
ferences to  sign  a  petition  requesting  the 
meeting  to  protest  the  party's  deci.sion  that 
ended  performances  of  a  classic  anti-Russian 
play  by  the  19th-century  romantic  jioet 
Adam  Mlckiewlcz. 

Major  Importance  is  attached  to  the  meet- 
ing because,  if  past  performance  is  any 
guide,  it  should  provide  a  rare  semipublic 
forum  for  airing  the  Intellectual  communi- 
ty's accumulated  complaints. 

audience  protested 
Botli  before  and  after  "Dziady"  ("The 
Forefathers")  was  closed  amid  angry  autli- 
ence  protests  on  Jan.  30,  the  party  showed 
its  nervousness  in  dealing  with  the  intellec- 
tuals. 

Last  week,  party  censors  abruptly  can- 
celed iierformances  of  a  prewar  avant-garde 
play,  'Gyubal  Wahazar,"  the  day  before  it 
was  scheduled  to  open  at  the  Nardowy  'Hiea- 
ter.  where  "Dziady"  had  also  been  per- 
formed. 

The  play,  by  the  late  Stanislas  Ignacy  Wlt- 
klewlcz,  was  described  in  an  official  theater 
publication  as  a  ""protest  against  all  tyran- 
nies." It  ends  with  the  secret  police  chief 
assassinating  the  dictator. 

Censors  are  reported  to  be  insisting  that 
the  name  of  the  Nardowy  production  now 
in  rehearsal  be  changed  before  it  can  open. 
The  original  title  of  the  play,  a  nonpolitl- 
cal  turn-of-the-century  comedy,  is  "Clezkle 
Czasy,"  or  ""Oppressive  Times.'" 
trial  is  closed 
Observers    also    credit   party    nervousness 
with  the  current  trial  of  the  literary  critic 
Janusz  Szpotanskl;  who  Is  accused  of  harm- 
ing state  interests  by  writing  and  privately 
performing  a  satiric  operetta,  Clsl  1  Gegagze, 
( "The  Silent  and  the  Honkers." ) 

Some  Communist  sources  are  worried  that 
the  writers  union  will  stray  from  complaints 
about  censorship  to  political  polemics,  which 
could  further  estrange  the  party  and  the  In- 
tellectual community. 

A  number  of  leading  Polish  intellectuals, 
many  of  them  Jews,  have  resigned  from  the 
Communist  party  since  the  Middle  Eastern 
conflict  last  June  amid  charges  that  the  lead- 
ership used  the  war  as  a  pretext  to  shut  off 
discussion. 

Other  signs  of  Intellectual  unrest  are  re- 
flected m  reports  that  actors  and  Warsaw 
University  students  have  signed  petitions 
condemning  the  closing  of  "Dziady."  But  both 
Communist  and  non-Communist  writers  are 
chary    about    predicting    that    the    Writers 
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Union  m«etlng  will  produce  any  significant 
liberalisation  of  party  attitudes. 

(From  the  Baltimore  Sun.  Feb.  20,  1988) 

Wiirm  JAI1.XO  AS  POLAKD  Stxps  Up  Staluiist 

PUKOa OPBtA  Spoop 

Wabsa  V.  February  19— A  34-year-old  lit- 
erary critic  was  sentenced  today  to  three  years 
In  prison  for  writing  a  comic  opera  spoofing 
leading  Polish  personalities  ranging  from 
politicians  to  cardinals. 

Janusa  Szpotanskl  was  found  guilty  of 
"preparing  and  disseminating  false  or  deroga- 
tory writings  or  other  materials  deemed  detri- 
mental to  the  Interests  of  the  state." 

The  verdict  and  sentencing  were  read  In 
open  court,  but  the  motivation  for  the  de- 
cision was  given  after  the  courtroom  bad 
been  cleared  of  spectators. 

SCCaxT    SBSSIONS 

The  trial  began  February  5  and  was  open 
to  the  public.  In  the  six  sessions  that  followed 
until  the  conclusion  today,  the  trial  was 
held  behind  closed  doors. 

Szpotanskl's  opera  tapes  had  been  making 
the  rounds  of  private  parties  for  a  few  years. 

{Prom    the   Baltimore   Sun,    Feb.    20,    1968) 

WRTTKa  Jailix  ab  Poland  Steps  Up  Stalinist 
Pttkce — PoLicx  State 
(By  Stuart  S  Smith) 

Bonn.  February  19  —Poland  has  fallen  back 
Into  the  status  of  a  reactionary  police  state, 
Western  observers  said  today. 

The  once  liberal  Oomulka  regime  has  In 
recent  months  made  use  of  threats,  arrests 
and  political  trials  to  harass  both  the  party 
rank  and  die  and  the  population  at  large, 
they  say. 

The  principal  instigator  of  this  repression 
Is  said  to  be  Mleczyslaw  Moczar.  the  Polish 
Interior  Minister  and  head  of  the  secret 
police.  Moczar  Is.  at  the  same  time,  leader 
of  a  Stalinist  party  faction  called  the 
Partisans,  which  for  years  has  been  trying 
to  undermine  the  position  of  the  liberals 
who  helped  oring  Wladlslaw  Oomulka.  the 
Polish  Communist  party  secretary  to  power 
in  1956. 

The  fact  that  antl-Partlsan  elements  have 
been  the  chief  losers  In  the  recent  reshuffles 
and  have  been  replaced  by  men  close  to 
Moczar  Indicates  the  Interior  Minister  Is 
getting  the  upper  hand. 

For  sometime  now  the  Polish  press,  radio 
and  television  have  been  conducting  a 
propaganda  campaign,  warning  the  popula- 
tion against  contacts  with  the  "Imperialist" 
West.  Regular  denunciations  of  not  only  the 
United  States  but  also  West  Qermany  are 
standard  fare. 

This  contrasU  with  the  attitudes  of  Yugo- 
slavia. Romania  and  Bulgaria,  which  now 
have  good  relations  with  West  Germany.  Also 
Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia  are  taking  slow 
but  poeltlve  steps  toward  Improving  com- 
munications with  the  Federal  RepubUc  and 
other  Western  Nations. 

ANTI-SEMITISM 

The  Polish  propaganda,  which  contains  a 
considerable  amount  of  antl-SemltIsm,  Is 
being  supported  by  a  series  of  spy  trials, 
which  have  been  given  wide  publicity  In 
an  obvious  effort  to  scare  the  citizenry. 

Western  Journalists  encounter  great  dlfB- 
culty  In  entering  Poland,  although  they  may 
travel  freely  throughout  Hungary.  Chechos- 
lovakia and  Romania  and  do  not  even  need 
visas  to  enter  Yugoslavia  and  Bulgaria. 

Polish  censors,  who  once  tolerated  much 
Oovemment  criticism,  are  now  among  the 
harshest  in  Commimlst  Europe. 

Numerous  theater  pieces  have  been  can- 
celed and  books  and  magazine  pieces  banned 
In  the  past  few  months.  Only  the  moet 
obedient  writers  have  been  able  to  obtain 
good  commissions. 


MIOBAST    WAa 

Moczar's  purges  have  been  directed  agalnat 
all  liberal  groups,  but  last  summer's  Arab- 
Israel  confrontation  provided  him  with  an 
excellent  weapon  to  use  against  CMnmunlst 
party  Jews,  moet  of  whom  opposed  Moczar's 
Partisan  movement. 

Although  Jews  have  for  many  decades 
played  an  Important  role  In  Polish  party 
affairs  today  there  are  few  if  any  left  In  re- 
sponsible positions. 

The  Polish  leadership's  ever  closer  relation- 
ship to  Soviet  policy  runs  against  the  trend 
among  other  European  Communist  nations, 
with  the  exception  of  East  Germany,  which 
are  seeking  as  independent  a  political  status 
a»  their  economic  dependency  upon  Russia 
win  allow. 

Why  the  Polish  leadership  feels  so  Insecure 
that  It  must  turn  back  the  clock  and  reapply 
terrorist  methods  is  difficult  to  say,  but  new 
acta  of  oppression  or  even  the  continuation 
of  the  present  conditions  can  only  further 
embarraaa  the  cotmtry's  more  liberal  Com- 
munist allies  in  Southeast  Europe. 

TWO  JAILED  IN  POLAND 

Warsaw.  February  19— A  West  German  was 
sentenced  to  6'i  years  In  prison  and  a  Pole  to 
9  years  In  Szczecin,  northwest  Poland,  to- 
day for  alleged  hostile  poUUcal  aetlTlty  on 
order*  from  two  West  German  religious  or- 
ganizations. 

Eugan  Schrabtke,  a  West  German,  and  Al- 
fred Kipper,  a  Pole  from  Szczecin,  carried  out 
their  activities  In  areas  Poland  took  from 
Germany  after  the  World  War  n.  the  provin- 
cial court  said. 

In  Its  Judgment,  the  court  stressed  the 
men's  full  consciousness  of  their  activities 
against  the  Polish  state  and  In  the  interest 
of  the  West  German  "revisionist"  church  or- 
ganizations Klrchendlanst  Oat  and  Evenge- 
llshes  HUfswerk.  according  to  the  Polish  news 
agency  Pap. 

The  court  said  the  regret  Schrabatke  ex- 
pressed during  the  trial  mitigated  his  offense. 

The  Indictment  said  that  under  the  guise 
of  helping  German  nationals  still  living  in 
the  former  German  areas  the  two  organiza- 
tions aimed  at  encouraging  the  belief  that 
the  present  Polish-German  frontier  was  not 
permanent. 

The  accused  were  alleged  to  have  slandered 
Poland  while  pretending  to  help  German  na- 
tionalists of  evangelical  faith  In  northwest 
Poland. 

They  were  charged  with  collecting  and 
sending  Information  to  West  Berlin,  and 
West  Germany  about  life  and  people  In  the 
western  Pomeranian  region  around  Szczecla. 
Including  lists  of  persons  supposed  to  be 
needing  help. 

They  were  also  charged  with  Illegal  cur- 
rency manipulations  and  other  financial  of- 
fenses. 

I  From  the  New  York  Times,  Biar.  10,  1968] 
Polish  Students  in  2o  Day  or  Riots — Tea« 

Gas   and   Clubs    A«e   Used    by   Police   To 

Combat  Bricks — Two  Arkests  Reported 
(By  Jonathan  Randal) 

Warsaw.  March  9. — Polish  students  shout- 
ing 'Long  live  Czechoslovakia!"  fought  steel- 
helmeted  police  here  today  for  the  second 
day. 

The  fighting  began  when  students  threw 
bricks  and  bottles.  The  police  replied  by  lob- 
bing tear  gas  shells.  Some  students  were 
beaten  with  rubber  truncheons. 

The  students'  shouts  apparently  alluded 
to  the  promises  for  greater  democracy  that 
have  been  made  by  the  new  Czechoslovak 
leadership  since  Alexander  Dubcek  replaced 
Antonln  Novotny  as  First  Secretary  Jan.  5. 

Spokesmen  for  the  police  and  the  Polish 
Government  said  they  had  "no  Information" 
on  the  number  of  students  that  have  been 
arrested  during  the  two  days  of  rioting  at 


Warsaw  University  and  the  Polytechnic 
school. 

Informed  sources  said  the  police  arrested 
Jcek  Kuron  and  Karol  Modzelewskl  last 
night.  They  are  teaching  assistants  at  War- 
saw University,  who  In  1966  were  Imprisoned 
for  having  distributed  pamphlets  that  criti- 
cized the  lack  of  democracy  for  the  Commu- 
nist party  here. 

Unlike  the  rioting  yesterday,  which  was 
limited  to  the  Warsaw  University  campus, 
the  clashes  spilled  directly  Into  the  streets, 
which  were  littered  with  bricks,  broken  glass, 
stones  and  newspapers. 

POLICE    ACTION    PROTBBTED 

The  rioting,  which  saw  policemen  and 
civilian  auxiliaries  hunt  down  students  In 
apartment  houses,  doorways  and  on  churcli 
steps,  began  today  when  Polytechnic  stu- 
dents marched  out  of  school  grounds  after 
a  protest  meeting. 

At  the  meeting  the  students  condemned 
the  violation  of  the  university's  traditional 
autonomy  by  policemen  and  civilian  auxilia- 
ries yesterday  and  demanded  the  release  ol 
stixlenta  arrested  earlier. 

Tonight  the  state-controlled  Warsaw  tele- 
vision network  broadcast  a  statement  that 
denied  persistent  rumors  that  a  girl  student 
had  died  from  Injuries  received  In  the  clash 
with  the  police  yesterday. 

The  rioting  started  when  Warsaw  Univer- 
sity students  met  to  demand  the  reln«tate- 
ment  of  two  students  expelled  after  beln ; 
arrested  last  Jan.  31  for  demonetraUng 
agalnat  the  closing  of  a  claaedc  Polish  plav 
by  Adam  Mlcklewicz,  a  19th-century  poet 
The  play,  depicting  Polish  suffering,  contali.t; 
lines  that  could  be  Interpreted  as  crttlclam 
of  the  Soviet  Union  today. 

The  students  also  expressed  their  solidarity 
with  the  Warsaw  branch  of  the  Writers 
Union  which  last  week  condemned  the  clos- 
ing of  the  play,  "Dzlady"  ("The  Porefatr.- 
ers"),  and  called  for  a  relaxation  of  censor- 
ship. 

MARCH    ON    NEWSPAPER 

Today,  led  by  a  student  carrying  a  red  and 
white  Polish  flag,  some  3,000  students 
marched  In  the  direction  of  the  offices  i: 
Zycle  Warszawy,  a  Government-controlled 
newspaper  that  had  criticized  them  as 
"scum."  Near  Workers  Unity  Square,  the  stu- 
dents were  met  by  policemen  who  demanded 
that  they  disperse. 

Among  the  slogans  the  students  shouted 
were  "More  democracy  I"  "Down  with  censor- 
shipl'  "Gestapo!"  "Down  with  the  lyins 
press!"  and  Down  with  Moczar!"  Gen. 
Mleczyslaw  Moczar  is  the  Interior  Minister 
and  chief  of  the  secret  police. 

Later,  some  two  miles  away,  police  auxli- 
larlee  used  truncheons  to  beat  students  wi-  o 
were  standing  on  the  steps  of  the  Churcn 
of  the  Holy  Cross,  across  the  street  fron. 
the  main  imiverslty  entrance.  Other  student 
sought  sanctuary  inside  the  church,  where 
composer  Frederic  Chopin's  heart  Is  burieci 

The  police  and  auxiliaries  were  brouglr 
In  by  the  truckload.  Traffic  patrolmen  cor- 
doned off  streets  for  several  hours  to  contai:i 
the  rioting  near  the  Polytechnic  School 

The  student  rioting  was  the  most  seriou.> 
claah  with  authority  since  October  1957 
when  the  Polytechnic  School  and  universitv 
studenu  fought  police  for  three  days  to  pro- 
test against  the  closing  of  an  outspoke i: 
student  magazine,  Po  Prostu. 

(From  the  New  York  "Hmes.  Mar.  12.  19681 

Thousands  in  Poland  Fioht  Police  as 

Protest  Mounts 

(By  Jonathan  Randal) 

Warsaw.  March  1 1 . — Tens  of  thousands  1 1 

Poles   clashed    with    policemen    in    front   '  : 

Communist  party  headquarters  and  at  the 

statue  of  the  national  poet.  Adam  Mlcklewicz. 

today. 
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For  the  first  time  adults  Joined  university 
-tudents  and  teen-agers  In  the  wave  of 
nrotests  against  stringent  Communist  party 
,  ontrol  of  cultural  affairs.  The  participation 
if  .idults  altered  the  character  of  the  demon- 
trations.  which  began  last  Friday. 
The  disturbances  sought  to  protest,  among 
„ther  things,  the  closing  °5, Mlcklewlc?'" 
<  lassie  antl-czarlst  play.  "Dzlady"  CThe 
horefathers").  ,  .. 

I  Demonstrators  sacked  a  building  of  the 
culture  Ministry  In  the  central  secUon  of 
the  capital  and  fought  policemen  with  debrte 
,nd  broken  furniture.  Reuters  reported. 
MlliUamen  battling  demonstrators  outside 
Warsaw  University  were  met  with  chants  of 
Gestapo!  Gestapo  I"  as  they  waded  forward 
with  flailing  clubs.  | 

For  almost  eight  hours,  policemen,  worker 
nllltlamen  and  civilian  police  auxiliaries 
•ought  with  the  demonstrators  In  the  third 
day  of  violence  unequaled  since  1957.  Then 
.erious  noting  followed  the  closing  of  the 
liberal  student  magazine  Po  Prostu. 

Stefan  Cardinal  Wyseynskl.  Roman  Cath- 
olic Primate  of  Poland,  canceled  a  schedule 
ermon  "to  avoid  worsening  the  situation." 
ihe  cancellation  was  announced  to  an  over- 
low  crowd  in  St.  Ann's  Cathedral,  which 
reeked  of   tear-gas  grenades  tossed  by  the 

police.  _,        i.w_- 

Workers     and     militiamen     used     rubber 

-uncheons  to  beat  churchgoers  on  the  cath- 

.dral's    steps,    which,    like    many    Warsaw 

ireets.  were  littered  with  tear-gas  canisters, 

iroken  glass,  bricks  and  paving  stones. 

Meanwhile,  Slowo  Powszechne.  newspaper 
f  Pax  the  pro-Communist  Roman  Catholic 
.,v  movement,  suggested  that  the  demon- 
iratlons  had  been  led  by  Zionists.  It  listed 
he  names  of  some  of  the  students  arrested, 
imost  all  of  whom  are  Jews. 

PAP  the  Polish  press  agency,  reported 
■  hat  one  sign  carried  at  a  Communist  party 
•leetlng  at  the  Zeran  automobile  factory 
-ead   "Clean  the  Zionists  out  of  the  party." 

During  most  of  the  day  and  early  evening, 
lemonstrators  seemingly  ranged  at  will, 
-houtlng  "Gestapo!"  "Democracy  1"  Con- 
stitution!" "Warsaw  with  us!"  and  "Moczar  s 
xalets!"  at  the  police,  Mleczyslaw's  Moczar  is 
the  Interior  Minister  and  chief  of  the  secret 

police.  „^ . 

The  demonstrators  threw  paving  stones  and 
bricks  at  the  helmeted  policemen,  who 
( harged  with  truncheons  and  fired  tear-gas 
-Tenades  and.  for  the  first  time  in  the  cur- 
rent outbreak,  used  a  truck  armed  with  a 
water  gun  to  disperse  them. 

Time     and     time     again     demonstrators 
4lpped    through    side   streets    and    emerged 
•ed-eyed  and  weeping  to  taunt  the  police^ 
Most  of  the  fighting  took  place  along  Novy 
'^wlat    and    Its    continuation.    Krakowsk le 
Przedmescle.  which  for  more   than  a  mile 
forms  one  of  Warsaw's  main  thoroughfares. 
Shortly  before  4  P.M..  when  most  Warsaw 
offices  and  factories  had  closed  for  the  day, 
tens  of  thousands  of  people  suddenly  gath- 
ered in  Novy  Svkiat.  Virtually  unopposed  by 
,mall  detachments  of  poUcemen  and  large 
numbers  of  worker's  militiamen,  they  surged 
along  the  street. 

On  their  way  they  burned  copies  of  the 
principal  newspapere,  which  had  continued 
their  denunciations  of  the  student  demon- 
strators, characterizing  them  as  hooligans 
and  "Well-to-do  youths  with  political  ambi- 
tions." 

Only  when  the  crowd  neared  the  gray,  for- 
bidding building  that,  since  its  erection  dur- 
ing the  Stalin  era,  has  housed  the  United 
Worker's  party  Central  Committee  did  the 
police  make  serious  attempts  to  stop  it. 

There  the  fighting,  which  lasted  for  more 
than  two  hours,  was  watched  by  a  dozen  men 
and  women  standing  on  the  party's  sixth- 
floor  terrace. 

The  crowd  finally  dispersed— and  the  main 
streets  were  partly  opened. 


[From  the  New  York  -nmes.  Mar.  12,  1968] 
PRAGUE  Party  Chief  Denies  He  Issued 

Statements 
PRAGUE,  March  11— The  head  of  the  Com- 
munist party  in  Prague,  Martin  VacuUk,  ex- 
pressed his  regrets  that  antUlberal  statements 
by  his  organization  had  been  "Imprecise" 
and  "misunderstood." 

He  asserted  on  television  that  he  was  a 
progressive  but  acknowledged  that  in  the 
party  power  struggle  early  this  year  he  sup- 
Dorted  President  Antonln  Novotny. 

A  lew  hours  earlier,  the  Ministry  of 
Interior  apologized  to  students  in  Prague 
for  the  police  violence  employed  against 
them  last  Oct.  31,  during  a  demonsUatlon 
against  Uvlng  conditions  In  dormitories. 

Placing  full  responsibiUty  on  the  police 
for  the  incident  and  promising  that  seven 
policemen  would  be  punished,  the  Ministry 
inalsted  that  neither  the  Communist  party 
nor  state  officials  bore  any  responsibility  lor 
the  mistreatment  of  the  students. 

The  Prague  city  Communist  organizaUon 
was  criticized  at  weekend  meetings  of  sev- 
eral of  Prague"s  borough  organizations.  The 
attacks  were  aimed  at  the  city  leaders'  state- 
ment last  Friday  warning  against  overhasty 
changes  in  Communist  party  poUcy  and 
against  alleged  "one-sidedness"  of  the  com- 
munications media,  which  were  accused  of 
having  disseminated  radical  Ideas  and  even 
of  mocking  fundamental  Communist  con- 
cepts. 

At  one  meeting,  the  city  leaders  were 
accused  of  having  tried  to  dictate  the  Une 
to  be  taken  by  the  local  conferences,  having 
waited  imtU  the  local  organizations  ex- 
pressed their  own  opinions  before  issuing 
a  cltywlde  statement. 

At  another  borough,  a  resolution  was 
adopted  condemning  the  city  organization  s 
statement,  while  at  a  meeting  of  Communists 
of  Prague  imlverslties.  disagreement  was 
voiced  with  the  city  groups"  charge  that  the 
communlcauons  media  were  one-sided. 

Tonight,  Mr.  VacuUk  pleaded  that  the  pre- 
valUng  opinion  that  his  leadership  was  con- 
servative was  mistaken,  and  that  the  wide- 
spread beUef  that  his  organizations  state- 
ment was  against  freedom  of  the  press  was 
wrong.  He  argued  that  he  was  opposed  to 
radical  and  extreme  statements. 


[Prom  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun. 
Mar.  12.  19681 
Youths   Riot   at   Poland's   Party   Office- 
Students  Yell  "Gestapo"  During  7-Hour 
Fight  Over  Censorship 
Warsaw     March     U.— Students    shouting 
"freedom"    and    "democracy"    marched     on 
Communist  party  headquarters  in  Warsaw 
today  and  battled  police  for  more  than  seven 
hours  in  the  worst  rioting  In  Poland  In  eleven 
years. 

Student  taunts  of  "Gestapo.  Gestapo  rang 
out  repeatedly  as  several  thousand  demon- 
strators clashed  with  truncheon-wieldlni 
police  m  running  battles  on  downtown 
streets.  The  Gestapo  was  the  secret  police 
in  Nazi  Germany. 

The  unrest,  which  flared  into  weekend 
riots  had  smouldered  since  early  in  January 
when  censors  construed  lines  In  a  play  as 
anti-Soviet. 

FROM  windows 
Communist  party  members  and  workers 
watched  from  the  windows  of  the  headquar- 
ters building  as  the  riot  surged  below 

Tear  gas  cylinders  soared  through  the  air 
and  often  were  tossed  back  at  the  police^ 
Rocks,  sticks,  bottles  and  bricks  were  sent 
flymg  toward  the  poUce  ringing  the  building. 
Stefan  Cardinal  Wyszynsky,  Poland  s  Cath- 
oUc  primate  and  long  an  opponent  of  the 
Communist  regime,  canceled  a  sermon  at 
St  Ann's  Church  near  the  university  be- 
cause of  the  violence  outside  the  church 
doors. 


The  cardinal  said  he  would  not  speak,  to 
"avoid  worsening  the  situation."" 

WORST  since   1957 

The  disorders  were  the  worst  since  1957 
when  protests  over  the  closing  of  a  stu- 
dent magazine  erupted  into  three  days  of 

disturbances.  

The  press  today  blamed  all  the  trouble  on 
Zionists  working  for  an  "alliance  between 
West  Germany  and  Israel""  by  undermining 
"the  authority  of  Poland"s  leadership." 

Packed  streetcars  and  buses  were  brought 
to  a  halt  by  the  action  today.  The  acrid  blue 
smoke  from  the  tear  gas  filled  the  Jammed 
intersection  where  the  building  is  located. 
The  scene  resembled  a  batUefleld. 

Women  screamed  Insults  at  police  clubbing 
youths  with  truncheons.  Other  passers-by 
rubbed  eyes  made  red  by  the  tear  gas. 

Police  flnally  managed  to  disperse  the 
shouting  crowd. 

It  was  the  third  outbreak  of  violence  in 
Warsaw  since  student  demonstrations  began 
last  Friday  at  the  downtown  campus  of  War- 
saw University.  On  Saturday,  police  and 
youths  clashed  again  near  the  Polytechnic 
University. 

As  on  Saturday,  the  harsh  police  measures 
appeared  to  have  been  set  off  by  rock- 
throwing  youths. 

Friday's  violence  began  after  a  protest 
against  expulsion  of  two  Warsaw  University 
students  on  the  ground  they  took  part  in 
a  demonstration  January  1  protesting  forced 
closure  of  the  popular  play  which  had  some 
lines  construed  as  anti-Soviet.  Saturdays 
demonstrations  protested  police  measures 
used  the  day  before. 

[From    the   Evening   Star,   March    14,    1968] 
PROTEST  OF  Students   in   Poland   Spreads 

(By  Bernard  Gwertzman) 
Poland's  student-led  demonstrations  have 
spread  to  at  least  eight  cities  outside  of 
Warsaw  and  have  picked  up  moral  sup- 
port from  Czecho6lovakla"s  newly  liberalized 
student  organizations. 

The  demonstrations,  many  of  which  have 
led  to  clashes  with  police,  began  as  a  simple 
protest  meeting  In  Warsaw  last  week  but 
have  escalated  steadily,  due  in  ?»«_«>  the 
way    Polish    authorities    have    handled    the 

"^AJm^ost  from  the  start,  the  Communist 
party  press  and  radio  blamed  the  demonstra- 
tions on  Jews,  international  Zionism,  liberals 
and  antl-soclallst  elements. 

And  the  media  have  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  students"  major  grievance— the  expulsion 
of  two  students  from  Warsaw  University  for 

participating  in  a  protest  aBa"^«*  *  «t.  °^.f 
closing  of  a  popular,  if  somewhat  anti-Rus- 
sian play. 

WARSAW  tense 

The  situation  in  Warsaw,  where  steel- 
helmeted  police  are  on  the  ready,  has  re- 
mained quiet  but  tense  for  the  past  two  days 
diplomatic  sources  report.  This  is  'f  contr^t 
to  the  open  clashes  on  some  of  the  Polish 
capital"8  downtown  streets  last  Friday  and 

^^But  */tudent  groups  in  other  Importint 
polish  cities  have  been  protesting  in  support 
of  the  Warsaw  demonstrations. 

Many  of  these  marches  have  been  aimed 
at  the  rather  crude  way  the  authorities  have 
handled  the  situation.  The  protesters  have 
carried  posters  saying  such  things  as  The 
Press  Lies?"  "Down  With  Censorship  and 
"Warsaw  Is  Not  Alone." 

At  last  report,  demonstrations  have  been 
held  in  Krakow,  the  ancient  capital  of  Po- 
land and  the  nation's  leading  college  town: 
Gliwlce.  Gdlansk  (Danzig).  Lublin,  Wroclaw 
(Brlslau),  Lodz,  Poznan  and  Szczeczin 
(Stettin). 

KRAKOW  protest 

Unconfirmed  reports  say  that  in  &-akow. 
where  Poland's  oldest  university  Jagiellonlan, 
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is  located,   force  was  used   to  disperse  some 
3.000  marchers. 

In  Poznan.  where  rlot«  In  1956  touched  off 
Poland's  liberalizing  revolution,  there  were 
reports  that  police  also  used  force  to  break 
lip  a  smaller  demonstration. 

According  to  UPI.  a  meeting  of  8.000  stu- 
dents was  held  yesterday  in  Warsaw  to  air 
grievances,  and  one  of  Warsaw  University's 
officials.  Prof.  Dlonlzy  3molenskl.  reportedly 
agreed  that  the  police  acUons  and  press 
coverage  were  "two  sad  things"  and  he  ad- 
mitted that  'sometimes  the  mllltla  exceeds 
the  limits  of  their  power  " 

Among  the  complaints  aired  were  that  more 
than  200  students  still  are  being  detained  by 
police — another  150  were  released. 

At  the  meeting,  the  students  also  de- 
manded freedom  of  assembly  and  speech, 
punishment  of  the  university  official  who 
summoned  police  to  the  university  last  Fri- 
day and  guarantees  against  future  poUce  In- 
vasion cf  the  grounds. 

wn>E  puBLicrrT 

The  student  resolution  also  said  that  the 
students  were  In  favor  of  socialism  and  de- 
clared that,  they  were  not  allied  with  either 
Zloolst  or  Semitic  caures 

In  Prague  where  a  change  In  party  leader- 
ship has  brought  rapid  liberalization,  the 
press  Is  giving  wide  publicity  to  the  Polish 
demonstrations,  and  indicating  support  for 
the  Polish  liberals. 

The  student  organization  at  Charles  Uni- 
versity In  Prague  has  sent  a  message  of  sup- 
port to  Warsaw  for  the  student  demands. 

The  Immediate  cause  of  the  unrest  was  a 
well-known  Polish  play.  "Dzlady"  ("The 
Forefathers'  Eve"),  written  by  the  19th  cen- 
tury romantic  poet  Adam  Mlcklewlcz  who  Is 
something  of  a  national  hero  In  Poland. 

PLAY    STIRS    UN««ST 

On  Nov.  25.  Kazimlerz  Dejmek.  one  of  War- 
saw's most  talented  directors,  put  on  a  new 
version  of  the  play  In  the  National  Theater 
Audiences  began  to  pay  special  note  to  the 
political  aspects  of  the  play,  which  depicts.  In 
part,  oppression  of  Poles  by  Tsarist  police  and 
officials. 

There  were  laughs  and  applause  at  such 
lines  as  "The  only  things  Moscow  sends  us 
are  Jackasses,  idiots  and  spies." 

For  reasons  still  unknowi..  the  Polish  au- 
thorities, who  generally  are  fairly  lenient  in 
theatrical  censorship,  closed  the  play  on 
Jan  30 

News  about  the  suspension  was  widely 
known  in  Poland  and  top  cultural  figures  as 
well  as  many  students  attended  the  last  per- 
formance. After  the  final  curtain,  there  was 
a  demonstration  against  censorship.  About 
200  students  marched  to  a  Mlcklewlcz  monu- 
ment and  about  50  were  arrested. 

Two  Jewish  students  were  expelled  for  their 
role  In  the  march. 

Three  weeks  ago.  the  Warsaw  chapter  of 
the  Polish  Writers  Union  held  a  meeting,  and 
despite  efforts  by  hardliners  to  prevent  It. 
the  majority  passed  a  resolution  asking  for 
restoration  of  Dejmek's  production  and  an 
end  to  censorship. 

W.\BSAW    UNlVERSrXT 

Last  Friday,  a  meeting  was  called  on  the 
campus  of  Warsaw  University  to  protest  the 
expulsion  of  the  two  students  and  this  led 
to  police  efforts  to  disperse  the  crowds,  fights 
and  injuries.  For  the  next  three  days,  War- 
saw underwent  a  series  of  incidents,  with 
many  injuries. 

Prominent  in  the  official  response  has  been 
the  emphasis  put  on  "Zionist  sympathizers.'" 
The  attack  on  Zionists  has  been  going  on 
with  little  letup  since  the  Arab-Israel  war 
last  June.  In  the  aftermath,  almost  all  of 
Warsaw's  intellectuals  have  been  at  odds  with 
the  party  leadership  decision  to  break  rela- 
tions with  Israel. 

As  a  result  of  the  disputes  over  the  war. 
party  hardliners,  apparently  led  by  Interior 


Minister  Mleczyslaw  Moczar.  have  been  purg- 
ing party  liberals  who  show  any  sympathy 
with  Israel  or  who  are  Jewish.  There  are  only 
about  30.000  Jews  in  Poland,  but  many  are 
In  middle  levels  of  the  party. 

I  From  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  20.  1968) 
C«ACow    Stitdents    Stack    a    Srr-lN:    Czech 
PaiVATX      Dcrixs      a      General — Gomulka 
Speick  Ignored 

( By  Jonathan  Randal ) 
Warsaw.  March  20 — Students  In  Cracow 
pointedly  Ignored  today  an  appeal  by  the 
Communist  leader.  Wladyslaw  Gomulka.  for 
an  Immediate  return  to  classes.  They  staged 
a  sit-in  at  Jaglellonlan  University. 

In  a  further  Indication  that  the  students 
were  not  satisfied  with  Mr.  Gomulka "s  prom- 
ise yesterday  of  eventual  consideration  of 
their  grievances,  3.000  of  them  at  the  Warsaw 
Polytechnic  School  voted  to  begin  a  48- hour 
sit-in  tomorrow  morning. 

Warsaw  University  students  will  Join  the 
sit-in,  according  to  a  student  delegate  at  the 
strike  meeting  held  this  afternoon  at  the 
Polytechnic  School. 

The  Warsaw  sit-in  reflected  warnings  by 
the  students  that  they  would  take  other 
defiant  measures  unless  the  regime  published 
their  15-point  resolution  and  corrected 
•slanderous"  press  accounts  of  previous  dem- 
onstrations by  Tuesday  midnight. 

The  Polytechnic  meeting  demanded  that 
students  be  allowed  to  discuss  their  problems 
on  the  radio  and  television,  controlled  by  the 
regime. 

Symptomatic  of  the  »tudent"s  mood  at  the 
meeting  was  the  tearing  up  of  newspapers. 
The  newspapers'  main  Interest  today  was  the 
text  of  Mr.  Gomulka's  speech  to  Warsaw 
party   members. 

Some  student  sources  suggested  that  a 
factor  in  the  students"  renewed  defiance  was 
Mr.  Gomulka"s  criticism  of  revisionist" 
liberal  professors  at  Warsaw  University  as 
the  "spiritual  instigators"  of  the  student 
unrest.  Many  professors  named  are  Jews. 

Mr.  Gomulka  dropped  similar  charges 
against  Zionists  and  former  Stalinists,  ap- 
parently in  an  effort  to  keep  within  bounds 
the  antl-Zlonlst  campaign  that  he  obliquely 
conceded  had  anti-semitlc  overtones. 

The  Polish  party  has  applied  the  name 
"Zionists"  to  Instigators  of  the  student 
demonstrations. 

Although  Mr.  Gomulka  stressed  that  no 
professors  had  lost  tenure  because  of  their 
"academic  views."  he  indicated  that  changes 
might  be  under  consideration.  He  said  the 
regime  '-displayed  considerable — and  as  ex- 
perience has  shown,  unfortunately,  too 
great — restraint  and  caution  In  Interfering 
for  political  reasons  with  the  life  of  aca- 
demic circles.'" 

In  Cracow,  the  sit-in  Involved  students 
sitting  In  corridors  ana  not  attending  lec- 
tures. Informed  sources  said.  It  followed  a 
five-day  classroom  boycott  during  which 
some  parents  had  been  warned  that  their 
children  would  be  expelled  unless  they  re- 
turned to  school,  the  Informants  added. 

At  the  Polytechnic  meeting,  a  message  waa 
read  from  workers  at  a  rolling-stock  factory 
in  Wroclaw,  the  sources  said.  The  message 
expressed  solidarity  with  student  demands. 
In  Wroclaw,  newspapers  disclosed  that 
classroom  boycotu  or  sit-ins  took  place  at 
all  eight  Institutions  of  higher  learning  there 
last  Thursday  and  Friday.  Only  studenu  of 
the  School  of  Plastic  Arts  did  not  return  to 
classes  normally  on  Saturday,  according  to 
the  newspapers,  which  added  that  "hooli- 
gans" had  been  responsible  for  violence  there 
on  Friday. 

Meanwhile,  the  anti-Zlonlst  campaign 
evaporated  today  in  the  wake  of  Mr. 
Gomulkas  speech,  which  sought  to  moderate 
a  10-day  campaign  that  apparently  had  the 
party's  blessing. 

In  its  place,  there  were  pledges  of  support 


for  "Comrade  Wieslaw."  as  Mr.  Gomulka  lis 
■affectionately  called,  as  well  as  confusion 
among  many  Poles  who  were  surprised  at 
the  moderate  tone  of   his  remarks. 

In  some  quarters  the  excited  shouts  that 
.-iccompanled  Mr.  Gomulka's  remarks  on 
Polish  Jews  and  the  chanting  of  the  nam: 
of  Edward  Glerek  were  interpreted  as  reflect- 
ing the  popularity  of  the  anti-Zionist 
Ciimpalgn. 

Mr.  Glerek.  the  party  secretary  In  Indus- 
trial Silesia,  had  made  a  strongly  antl-Zlonlst 
day  and  is  sometimes  mentioned  as  a  possible 
successor   to  Mr.   Gomulka. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  22,  19681 
Students'  Sit-In  Opens  in  Warsaw — Movf- 
ment  Spreads  Despite  Expulsion  Warnings 
(By  Jonathan  Randal) 
Warsaw.  March  21.— Wursaw  students  t(.- 
day  Joined  a  sit-in  movement  underway  nt 
Cracow  despite  threats  of  expulsion  unle.^.s 
they  resumed  normiil  studies. 

Students  took  up  quarters  at  the  Polv- 
technlc  School  at  8  A.M.  at  the  start  of  -. 
48-hour  sit-in.  Tonight  as  many  as  5.000  we:i 
placing  cards  listening  to  Chopin  on  t&-^.^ 
recorders  and  preparing  to  bed  down  with 
blankets  brought  to  the  school  premises,  stu- 
dent sources  said. 

At  Warsaw  University  all  gates  were  lockec:. 
apparently  by  order  of  the  university  author- 
ities. Nonetheless,  several  hundred  students 
were  milling  around  the  g^rounds  and  son.'.- 
scaled  spiked  fences  to  enter  university  prop- 
erty. Many  hundred  other  students,  some 
wearing  white  student  caps  and  carryir.s 
bundles,  were  ---een  leaving  the  unlversitv 
area,  apparently  because  of  the  lockout. 

The  sit-in  took  place  despite  printed  cru- 
cial jKjSters  on  the  doors  of  the  unlverslf 
and  the  Polytechnic  School  doors  warning  • ; 
"serious  consequences,"  including  expulsion 
unless  the  students  stopped  disorganizing' 
school  work. 

signed  bt  rectors 
The   posters  were  signed   by   the  Instltt:- 
tlons'  respective  rectors.  Stanlsiaw  Turskl  ai.d 
Dlonlzy  Smolenskl. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  student  unrest 
began  two  weeks  ago.  the  state-controlled 
television  network  reported  the  new  de- 
velopments promptly. 

"A  small  group  of  political  troublemakers 
Incited  students  not  to  attend  classes  at  the 
Polytechnic  School."  a  news  bulletin  said  t 
11  P.M.  "Unhappily  a  certain  number  of  stu- 
dents listened  to  them." 

Informed  sources  said  the  Government  wiS 
considering  closing  the  Polj-technlc  School 
for  two  weeks  and  drafting  male  students 
into  the  armed  forces  If  the  rector's  appeal 
went  unheeded. 

In  Cracow,  where  students  boycotted 
classes  at  Jaglellonlan  University  last  ThurF- 
day,  the  sit-in  completed  Its  second  day. 
Students  remained  In  the  hallways  of  univer- 
sity buildings  and  did  not  attend  lectures. 

The  sit-ins  are  being  held  to  protest 
against  the  regime's  refusal  to  answer  stu- 
dents' grievances  quickly.  These  grievances 
focus  on  charges  of  police  brutality,  insls'- 
ence  on  rectlfic.ition  of  "slanderous""  Polish 
press  accounts  and  demands  to  free  arrested 
students. 

Wladyslaw  Gomulka.  the  Communist  party 
leader,  appealed  to  students  two  days  ago  ts 
return  to  work  immediately  and  pTomi?e<i 
eventual  consideration  of  their  grievance? 
once  calm  had  been  restored. 

collection  taken  tjp 
Tonight  adults  passed  food  and  cigarette? 
to  Polytechnic  students  across  an  Iron  fence^ 
Student  leaders  have  organized  a  kitty  ' 
5,000  zlotys  (S200I  to  supply  blankets,  food 
and  even  candles  should  the  schoors  light? 
be  turned  off. 

In  the  school,  students  gathered  around  ?. 
Dixieland   pianist   who    -A'as    playing   In    the 
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main  auditorium.  Thew  also  listened  to  West- 
ern news  broadcasts. 

Although  the  warnings  from  the  rector  of 
the  Polytechnic  school  had  been  stem,  one 
o:  his  assistants  simply  asked  them  not  to 
c.^use  trouble. 

Student  leaders  isBued  orders  against 
bringing  vodka  or  any  other  hard  liquor  to 
the  Polytechnic  sit-in.  sources  said.  Some 
^.tiidents  were  seen  drinking  beer. 

The  state-controlled  television  network  to- 
night armounced  the  arrest  of  the  son  of 
Mleczyslaw  Lesz,  the  former  Internal  Com- 
merce Minister,  who  is  now  deputy  chairman 
of  the  Committee  for  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, 

Officially  charged  with  spreading  false  in- 
formation, his  son,  Aleksander,  was  attacked 
in  a  newspaper  article  last  week  for  allegedly 
liavtng  smashed  an  official  car  while  drunk. 
The  newspaper,  Walka  Mlodych.  charged  that 
his  father  had  hushed  up  the  accident. 

At  the  Polytechnic  School,  windows  were 
thrown  wide  open  on  this  first  warm  day. 
wiiich  coincided  with  the  beginning  of 
.-.pring. 

Chalked  on  a  classroom  blackboard  was  a 
.-i^n  announcing  "night  resident."  On  the 
statute  of  a  woman  on  the  facade  of  the 
•n.iin  building  hung  an  enormous  sign  that 
read  "strajk  okupacyiny,"  the  closest  equiva- 
lent to  "sit-in"  In  Poliaii. 

(From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  March  25,  19681 
STUDENT  Aim  Is  Freedom,  Poland's  Episco- 
pate Says 

Warsaw,  March  24. — The  Catholic  episco- 
pate of  Poland  attributed  student  unrest  In 
Hie  country  today  to  a  "striving  for  truth 
and  freedom." 

In  a  message  read  in  Sunday  masses 
•i.roughout  the  country,  the  chvirch  leader- 
ship suggested  that  the  regime  of  'Wladyslaw 
Gomulka  acknowledge  the  desires  of  youth 
.aid  adopt  more  progressive  policies. 

DIALOGtTE   URGED 

•  Pope  Paul  VI  has  written  that  the  new 
name  lor  peace  is  -progress."  That  is  why  we 
pray  for  this  peace  and  we  ask  all  to  pray 
tor  this,"  the  message  said. 

It  added  that  'penetrating  dialogue" 
should  be  employed  instead  of  physical  force 
to  solve  matters  dividing  people. 

Tlie  message,  drafted  at  a  March  21  meet- 
ing of  the  episcopate.  Is  to  be  read  In  all 
: tcademlc  towns  and  "In  the  soonest  possible 
time  thereafter  in  all  towns  of  Poland."  The 
nation's  population  Is  about  85  per  cent 
Catholic. 

Students  have  been  demonstrating  prac- 
tically non-stop  since  March  8.  Their  protests 
include  charges  of  police  brutality  against 
ciemonstrators,  false  accounts  In  the  state- 
controlled  press,  demands  for  release  from 
Jail  of  arrested  student  leaders  and  respect 
tor  the  freedom  to  assemble  and  demonstrate 
I'S  guaranteed  in  the  Polish  Constitution. 

The  church  message  said  PoUsh  bishops 
felt  "obliged  to  make  their  voice  heard  In 
this  matter." 

FORCE    IS   CONDEMNED 

It  condemned  the  "brutal  use  of  force'" 
and  said  the  church  has  "addressed  in  this 
matter  .  .  ,  the  Government  of  our  state."' 

Three  student  sit-in  demonstrations  in 
defiance  of  school  and  Government  author- 
ities ended  yesterday  In  Warsaw. 

In  the  biggest  one  at  Polytechnic  College, 
.-■.bout  4.000  students  were  persuaded  by 
-chool  officials  to  leave  campus  buildings 
during  the  night  instead  of  carrying  on  to  a 
v'lanned  morning  conclusion. 


From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Mar. 

13.  19681 

Warsaw    Rioting   Spreads 

(By  Paul  Wohl) 

Broken  bottles,  stones,  and  bricks  Utter  the 

streets  of   Warsaw.   Three  days  of   student 


riots  have  been  put  down  with  tear  gas  and 
rubber  uuncheons.  One  student  was  so  badly 
hurt  that  the  government  felt  the  need  to 
report  that  he  was  still  alive. 

•Qestapo!"  the  students  cried  defiantly  as 
the  police  charged.  "Down  with  obscu- 
rantism,"  "Long  Live  Czechoslovakia,"  -De- 
mocracy," --pYeedom,"  and  "Constitution" 
were  other  cries  heard  during  the  demonstra- 
tion. 

Writers,  students,  actors,  the  old  genera- 
tion of  Intellectuals,  and  the  new  educated 
middle  class  of  workers  and  peasant  origin 
are  tense.  A  mood  of  Insiu-gency  Is  rising  In 
the  capital. 

[Several  thousand  demonstrators  fought 
running  battles  with  police  on  downtown 
streets  for  seven  hours  Monday,  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  reported,  and  smashed  the 
windows  of  a  Culture  Ministry  building.  The 
party  headquarters  was  also  a  target  of  the 
demonstrations, 

[The  Polish  news  agency  PAP  said  the 
militia  seized  about  300  persons  during  Mon- 
day's disturbances,  according  to  Reuters. 
It  said  an  identity  check  levealed  that  only 
about  30  of  those  held  were  students, 
resolution  passed 
[Informed  sources  told  the  Associated 
Press  that  at  a  meeting  at  Warsaw  Univer- 
sity, about  3,000  students  and  a  number  of 
professors  passed  a  resolution  demanding 
freedom  for  students  arrested  after  Friday's 
demonstration.  The  resolution,  informants 
said,  also  carried  an  appeal  to  other  Polish 
universities  to  support  the  Warsaw  cause. 

(The  resolution  was  said  to  demand  in  ad- 
dition that  the  sUte-controUed  press  publish 
the  students'  accounts  and  explanation  for 
their  protest  actions.  The  press  said  the 
trouble  was  caused  by  Zionists  working  for 
an  "alliance  between  West  Germany  and 
Israel"  by  undermining  "the  authority  of  Po- 
land's leadership."] 

Wladyslaw  Gomulka,  the  aging  party  chief 
whom  Poland  hailed  10  years  ago  as  a  sym- 
bol of  renewal,  never  has  been  more  un- 
popular. "He  could  have  become  Poland's 
Tito."  this  writer  was  told  not  so  long  ago; 
"he  could  have  become  Poland"s  de  Gaulle: 
instead  he  has  become  Moscow's  proconsul, 
a  fear-ridden,  heavyhanded  bureaucrat." 

Even  those  who  see  Mr.  Gomulka's  good 
sides,  his  evenness,  his  quiet  insistence  on 
orderly  progress,  on  economy,  sobriety,  and 
order — characteristics  which  in  the  past  were 
seldom  associated  with  the  Polish  national 
temperament — feel  that  It  is  time  for  a 
change. 

public  well  informed 
Tlie  issue  is  not  merely  a  personal  one. 
In  his  obstinate  resistance  to  change  and 
his  defense  of  the  most  pro-Soviet  policy  In 
the  bloc,  Mr.  Gomulka  was  forced  to  lean  on 
the  support  of  hard-Uners  and  cynical  ca- 
reerists, regardless  of  public  opinion. 

Polish  public  opinion  today  is  better  in- 
formed than  it  was  in  1956  when  the  Stalin- 
ists were  thrown  out  and  Mr.  Gomulka  was 
swept  Into  power.  Sources  of  information 
have  kept  step  with  the  progress  of  elec- 
tronics. Today  everyone  in  Poland  listens 
to  foreign  radio  stations.  Radio  Free  Europe 
in  Munich,  which  formerly  was  shunned  by 
many  Poles  as  biased,  now  has  Its  largest 
audience  ever.  Poles  call  It  "Warsaw  Pour." 
(The  capital  has  three  broadcasting  sta- 
tions.) 

"Warsaw  Four's"  sources  of  information 
are  stupendous,  showing  that  discontent 
and  a  spirit  of  insurgency  (Fronda)  has 
spread  among  the  highest  officials  and  their 
auxiliaries. 

The  PoUsh  press  has  been  almost  com- 
pletelv  silent  about  developments  In  Czecho- 
slovakia, Yet  the  public  knows  what  is 
going  on.  Czech  and  Slovalf  broadcasts  can 
be  heard.  (Slovak  is  so  slmlllar  to  Polish 
that  any  Pole  can  understand  It.)  Then 
there  Is  the  popular  BBC  and  the  Voice  of 
America. 


danger  signal 

The  Western  press  is  accessible  In  some 
60  press  and  book  clubs  In  all  major  cities. 
Scores  of  Poles  are  constantly  returning 
from  missions  abroad.  What  they  have  to 
tell   spreads  and   is  frequently   embellished. 

The  tense  and  desperate  mood  in  the 
Polish  capital  is  a  danger  signal  for  the 
ruling  bureaucrats  throughout  the  bloc.  Tlie 
rebellions  of  1956  started  in  Poland.  Polish 
Intellectual  and  artistic  life  is  the  hope  of 
reformers  in  all  of  Eastern  Europe"s  Com- 
munist-ruled countries. 

Poland  with  its  32  million  Inhabitants  Is 
the  second-largest  country  of  the  bloc.  It 
has  actively  participated  In  European  his- 
tory and  in  the  continent's  great  cultural 
movements  (the  Reform,  the  Renaissance). 
Its  people  are  known  for  their  fighting 
spirit. 

The  mood  of  insurgency  which  has  come 
to  the  fore  In  Warsaw  these  days  has  de- 
veloped slowly  and  from  many  causes  which 
all  have  their  counterparts  In  other  bloc 
countries. 

officials  close  play 

In  contrast  to  1956-57,  economic  reasons 
have  little  to  do  with  the  protest  movement. 
There  are  no  starvation  wages;  even  the 
apartment  shortage  has  eased.  Except  for 
pensioners  without  a  family  and  some  of 
the  very  old  without  pension,  there  Is  no 
misery  in  Poland.  As  a  whole  the  common 
people  live  better  than  they  did  In  the  past. 
There  Is  less  Inequality  than  In  any  other 
bloc  country. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  protest  move- 
ment was  the  closing  of  the  play  "Dzlady"  by 
the  Polish  19th-century  classic  writer  Adam 
Mlcklewlcz.  "Dzlady,"  meaning  the  old  men 
or  the  beggars.  Is  a  very  long  play  which 
has  to  be  shortened  selectively  In  order  to  be 
performed.  The  new  version,  which  was 
closed,  highlighted  certain  antl-Russlan 
passages  which  are  out  of  line  with  the 
author's  friendly  approval  of  Russian  revolu- 
tionists elsewhere. 

The  antl-Russlan  lines  caught  on  and  were 
greeted  with  wild  applause  by  part  of  the 
audience.  One  reason  for  this  may  have  been 
the  residue  of  the  old  antl-Russlan  bias, 
which  actually  Is  disappearing  among  the 
Intellectuals.  More  likely,  the  public  en- 
thusiasm reflected  In  Indirect  protest  against 
the  government's  unfailing  allegiance  to 
Moscow.  Rumors  that  last  year's  meat 
shortage,  which  led  to  a  substantial  rise  In 
meat  prices,  was  caused  by  excessive  exports 
to  the  Soviet  Union  have  fueled  resentment 
on  this  score. 

Be  this  as  It  may,  the  government  closed 
the  play,  and  the  students  protested.  The 
V/arsaw  Writers  Union  Joined  In  the  protest. 
An  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  Warsaw 
v.-rlters,  called  at  the  demand  of  250  mem- 
bers (one-quarter  of  all  the  members  of  the 
PoUsh  Writers  Union),  was  held  from  Feb. 
29  to  March   1. 

\  resolution  adopted  by  a  large  majority 
requested  the  reopening  of  the  play  and 
condemned  the  government's  Interference  in 
cultural  affairs.  The  meeting,  which  closed 
on  March  1  at  2  a.m.,  was  dramatic. 

"ESCALATION    OF    CENSORSHIP" 

Jerzy  Andrzejewskl,  one  of  the  most  fa- 
mous Polish  wTlters,  who  had  never  spoken 
at  any  previous  writers  congress  in  the  past 
10  years,  protested  against  "the  escalation 
of  censorship."  The  popular  Roman  Cath- 
olic writer,  Steran  Klezelewskl.  complained 
that  literature  and  history  were  being  "fal- 
sified by  the  obscurantism"  of  the  leaders. 

Prof.  Leszek  Kolakowskl,  who  was  ousted 
from  the  party  In  1966,  spoke  of  the  smoth- 
ering of  criticism  and  debate  in  every  field." 
Professor  Kolakowskl  is  the  idol  of  the 
.students.  "Is  this  really  socialism?"  he  asked. 

The  extraordinary  congress  also  adopted 
a  resolution  demanding  that  the  results  of 
the  meeting  be  published  in  the  press.  Not 
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a  word  was  printed,  but  what  had  been 
said  mikde  the  rounds  of  Warsaw  with  light- 
ning speed  and  added  to  the  tension. 

No  one  can  say  whether  ttooee  in  power 
win  be  able  to  restore  the  artificial  calm 
which  has  reigned  in  Poland  for  the  past 
few  years,  or  whether  the  insurgency  of  the 
intellectuals  will  shake  up  the  government 
and  the  country  But  even  If  calm  Is  re- 
stored, the  experiences  and  the  bitter  feel- 
ings of  the  past  few  weeks  will  not  be  for- 
gotten. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Mar    28.  19681 
WBTTEas'  PmonsT  Scobcd  in  Poland— Opposi- 

TION    TK«Mro    PUSASINO    TO    NATION'S    FOES 

Abkoad 

(By  Jonathan  Randal) 

Wassaw  March  27.— The  Communist  party 
newspaper.  Trybuna  Ludu.  today  printed  a 
long  attack  on  the  extraordinary  meeting  of 
the  Warsaw  writers  union  held  last  month 

Wladyslaw  Oomulka.  the  party  leader,  ac- 
cused the  writers  In  a  speech  March  19  of 
having  played  an  acUve  role  in  organizing 
the  student  demonstrations  against  Commu- 
nist cultural  controls. 

The  newspaper  said  the  meeting  of  Feb 
29  "waff  probably  the  only  fonun  In  Poland 
where  It  was  possible  to  express  such  slanders 
with  impunity  •• 

The  meeting  adopted  a  resolution  con- 
demning the  reglme-s  cultural  policy,  par- 
ticularly the  closing  of  Adam  Mlcklewlczs 
19th-century  play  -Dzlady"  ("The  Pore- 
fathers')  in  the  Narodowy  Theater.  The  Po- 
lish Ctovemment  considered  the  producUon 
to  have  antl-Russlan  overtones. 

Trybuna  Ludu  quoted  various  speeches,  in- 
cluding one  sali  to  have  been  made  by 
Leszek  Kolakowskl.  a  Marxist  philosopher 
who  was  one  of  six  Warsaw  University  pro- 
fessors dismissed  Monday. 

He  was  quoted  as  having  said  that  "the 
national  culture  Is  being  dwarfed  under 
innumerable  blows." 

OPPOSmON    IS    NOTED 

"The  huge  mass  of  unavoidable  opposition 
has  consolidated  feelings  of  bitterness,  fnos- 
trated  hopes,  caused  the  hopelessness  of  the 
situation  and  proved  the  Incompetence  and 
lack  of  ability  In  the  cultural  leadership," 
he  added. 

He  was  said  to  have  rejected  a  draft  reso- 
lution condemning  the  tightening  of  cultural 
controls  because  it  "did  not  reflect  fully 
enough  the  protest  and  bitterness  provoked 
by  the  present-day  administration  of  Polish 
culture." 

The  newspaper  charged  that  the  speeches 
at  the  meeting  had  served  the  political  pur- 
poses of  "antlsoclallst  forces"  abroad. 

Thew  forces  "look  for  every  opportunity  to 
set  the  names  of  writers  well  known  to  mass- 
es of  readers  against  the  people's  authority." 
the  newspaper  added,  and  "hostile  propa- 
ganda centers  have  been  going  Into  ecstasies 
In  commenting"  on  the  writers'  meeting. 

Jdeanwblle.  the  newspaper  Gazeta  Kra- 
kowaka  denied  rumors  that  one  of  Its  articles 
last  week  had  suggested  that  police  dogs  had 
been  used  against  rioters  In  Cracow. 

The  original  article,  dated  one  week  ago. 
read:  "Yesterday  the  surgical  out-patient 
clinic  of  the  ambulance  service  In  Slemrald- 
zkl  Street  gave  first  aid  to  112  patlenU.  Those 
hurt  were  mainly  people  who  had  suffered 
injuries  at  their  place  of  work.  Many  had 
been  bitten  by  dogs." 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  29.  19681 

Waksaw  Students  Meet  Again.  Dettino  Re- 

oufE — Demand     the     Reinstatement     or 

HT7MANrnES  PaOFESSOBS  AND  LECAI,  REFORMS 

(By  Jonathan  Randal) 
Warsaw.    March    28.— Warsaw    University 
students  today  defied  new  warnings  from  the 
Polish  Oovenunent  and  met  to  demand  the 
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reinstatement  of  six  dismissed  humanities 
professors,  according  to  Informed  sources. 

The  unauthorized  meeting  of  2.000 
studenU  constituted  the  first  overt  act  of 
student  defiance  since  three  Warsaw  sltlns 
ended  last  Saturday. 

Held  despite  serious  warnings  In  two  news- 
papers today,  the  meeting  was  apparently 
prompted    by    the    dismissal    of    ptoltmaon 

Monday 

Wladyslaw  Gomulka.  the  party  leader,  had 
foreshadowed  the  dismissals  In  a  speech  10 
days  ago  In  which  he  said  the  professors  were 
the  "spiritual  Instigators"  of  the  now  three- 
week-old  student  unreet  against  Communist 
cultural  controls. 

Fragmentary  reports  about  today's  meet- 
ing said  the  students  also  denounced  censor- 
ship and  demanded  the  release  of  students 
arrested  or  drafted  Into  the  armed  service 
because  of  their  participation  In  demonstra- 
tions. 

LEGAL     REFORM     DEMANDED 

Another  student  demand  was  said  to  have 
been  reform  of  the  legal  code,  especially  the 
so-called  Small  Penal  Code. 

Originally  adopted  In  1946  to  deal  with 
armed  antl-Communlst  guerrillas  who  then 
disputed  the  government's  authority,  the 
Small  Penal  Code  has  often  been  invoked  to 
punish  dissident  Intellectuals. 

The  meeting  today  took  place  despite  a 
series  of  warnings  from  the  regime.  Two  days 
ago  a  message  from  Rector  Stanlslaw  Turskl 
warned  that  any  further  student  disobedi- 
ence would  entail  expulsions  and  the  closing 


of  the^unlverslty. 

PARTT     paper     WARNS 

Today.  Trybuna  Ludu.  the  party  news- 
paper, said  student  troublemakers  'must  be 
told  with  all  seriousness,  determlnely  and 
decisively,  stop,  put  an  end  to  trouble  mon- 
gerlng,  provocations  and  misleading  your 
colleagues." 

"All  of  us  have  had  enough  of  mass  meet- 
ings," It  warned.  "There  will  be  and  there  can 
be  no  tolerance  of  trouble-mongers  and  peo- 
ple of  111  will."  the  statement  said. 

Zycle  Warszawy,  another  newspaper, 
warned  "only  firmness  remains  when  all 
means  of  discussion  and  discreet  persuasion 
become  exhausted." 

Backing  up  the  stern  warnings,  police  and 
plalnclothesmen  patrolled  Krakowskle  Przed- 
mlescle.  a  main  street,  which  passes  In  front 
of  the  university  in  the  center  of  Warsaw. 

The  university  gates  were  closed  at  4:15 
PM.  after  the  rector  was  reported  to  have 
exercised  his  privilege  and  canceled  late  after- 
noon classes.  The  gates  were  reopened  more 
than  three  hours  later  and  hundreds  were 
seen  leaving  the  university  grounds. 

While  the  gates  were  closed,  hundreds  of 
students  were  seen  milling  around  inside  the 
university  grounds  and  adjacent  streets.  Many 
wore  white  caps,  which  have  become  the 
symbol  of  student  defiance  since  the  demon- 
strations began. 

Meanwhile,  observers  noted  a  discrepancy 
in  the  party's  handling  of  a  principal  student 
grievance— the  use  of  security  forces  inside 
the  university  grounds  despite  traditional  ex- 
traterrltorlally  enjoyed  by  Polish  Institutions 
of  higher  learning. 

While  Polish  newspapers  have  printed  ar- 
ticles stressing  that  no  legislation  or  tradi- 
tion exists  on  this  score,  Czeslaw  Domagala, 
the  party  secretary  In  Cracow,  said  Just  the 
opposite. 

Addressing  a  recent  party  rally.  Mr.  Doma- 
gala conceded  that  "an  unfortunate  Incident 
occurred,  namely  the  entry  of  a  group  of 
police  and  workers'  miUtla,  while  chasing 
StudenU,  into  the  grounds  of  Jaglellonlan 
University."  .      ,  ^^. 

He  added:  "Obvlovisly,  as  a  result  of  this 
unintentional  Incident  by  the  police  com- 
mand—a violation  of  the  traditional  right  of 
extraterritoriality  of  an  Institution  of  higher 
learning  which  no  one  approves  of — an  ex- 
traordinary outcry  ensued." 


[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Apr.  11. 

1968) 

Poles  Press  Reform  Drive 

(By  Paul  Wohl) 

Poland's  political  crisis  Is  deepening.  Tho 
country  Is  in  the  middle  of  a  political  purge 
encompassing  state,  party,  and  the  military 
Veiled  criticism  has  been  addressed  to  the 
Politburo,  the  pinnacle  of  power. 

The  partisans  of  Gen.  Mleczyslaw  Moczar 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  are  advancing  ;iil 
along  the  line.  Writers  and  students  no  longer 
hold  the  center  of  the  stage.  First  Secretary 
Wladyslaw  Oomulka's  call  for  moderation 
has  been  dlscarmd. 

The  antl-Zlonlst  campaign  continues  un- 
abated. Other  slogans  used  by  the  regime  s 
critics  stress  calls  for  a  radical  renewal  ci 
cadres,  for  rejuvenation  of  party  and  state 
for  an  end  to  corruption,  slothfulness,  and 
incompetence,  for  "true  collective  leadership  • 
The  last  slogan  hits  at  the  present-day  don  - 
nation  of  the  leadership  by  Mr.  Oomulka. 
assisted  by  party  Secretary  Zenon  Kllszkc 
at  least  until  his  resignation  offer  this  week, 
and  President  Edward  Ochab.  All  three,  i:> 
cldentally,  have  Jewish  wives,  which  make? 
them  vulnerable  to  the  antl-Zlonlst  cam- 
paign. 

No  one  knows  exactly  what  General  Moc- 
zar Is  seeking,  except  that  It  entails  a  ra<il- 
cal  overhaul  of  party  apparatus  and  adml:.- 
istratlon  in  which  his  supporters  would  ■  - 
cupy  strategic  posts.  Most  of  the  several  hun- 
dred thousand  voung  workers  recently  ad- 
mitted to  the  party  are  supposed  to  be 
Moczar  supporters. 
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CAUSES  TRACED 

"The  era  of  mistakes,  hypocrisy,  double- 
dealing,  messlness,  egotism,  and  undlsclpUne 
is  coming  to  an  end."  wrote  a  spokesman  of 
the  general.  Kazlmlerz  Kakol,  editor  of  tne 
weekly  Prawo  I  Zycle  (Law  and  Ufe)  re- 
cently. 

Riulty  planning  and  economic  dispropor- 
tions are  at  the  bottom  of  much  of  the  pres- 
ent trouble. 

The  economic  records  of  1967  and  of  "he 
first  months  of  thU  year  u-ere  uneven.  Con- 
sumer interests  are  being  neglected.  On  he 
other  hand,  several  new  Industrial  projects 
have  been  completed  Including  the  Wg  alu- 
minium factory  In  Konln  with  a  capacity  'l 
100.000  tons  and  the  nitrate  fertilizer  plant 
at  Pulawl.  Both  projects  have  been  In  -".e 
works  for  several  years. 

Critics  of  the  regime  say  that  once  plan- 
ning Is  overhauled  and  management  given 
the  necessary  leeway,  Poland  with  Its  stead- 
ily increasing  power  capacity.  Its  copper  and 
sulphur  processing  facilities.  Its  steel  pro- 
duction of  10  million  tons  (half  that  ci 
Prance),  its  booming  shipyards,  and  its  pet- 
rochemical indtistry  may  outstrip  East  Ger- 
maxiy  In  industrial  importance. 

As  industry  expands  and  agriculture  con- 
tinues to  do  Its  share,  shortages  should  bet.n 
to  disappear  and  Uvlng  standards  increase 

POLITICAL    REPERCUSSIONS 

Last  year's  uneven  economic  record  may  be 
one  of  the  reasons  for  the  political  advar  -e 
of  the  partisans  and  for  the  popularity  f 
Upper  Slleslan  party  Secretary  Edward 
Glerek,  who  Is  Identified  with  the  demand 
for  a  thorough  modernization  of  the  Polish 
economy. 

Pacts  and  figures  are  speUed  out  in  the 
United  Nations  economic  survey  of  Europe  :n 
1967.  This  carefuUy  documented  survt;> 
shows  that  Poland  lagged  behind  the  other 
countries  of  the  bloc,  especially  In  the  realm 
of  consumer  interest. 

The  growth  of  labor  productivity  'a' 
much  slower  than  elsewhere.  Production  i^^- 
creases  In  Industry  were  achieved  largeiV 
through  an  expansion  of  the  labor  force  ^n 
excess  of  plans. 

The  industrial  growth  rate  was  below  the 
average  of   the   1960'8.  ProducUon  of  con- 


sumer goods  decelerated  while  heavy  Industry 
exceeded  Its  targets. 

Agriculture  Is  hamstrung  by  all  kinds  of 
contradictions.  Although  meat  consumption 
is  still  higher  than  in  the  past,  meat  deliv- 
eries last  year  increased  by  only  3.5  percent. 
In  the  second  half  of  the  year  there  was  prac- 
tically no  increase  at  all.  Yet  according  to 
the  plan  meat  deliveries,  should  have  risen 
by  at  least  7  percent  to  keep  step  with  pur- 
chasing power. 

FODDER    SUPPLY    CUT 

The  reason  for  the  shortage  of  meat,  espe- 
cially pork,  was  insufBclent  fodder.  The  feed 
shortage.  In  turn,  was  a  consequence  of  the 
decision  to  reduce  imports  of  grain  to  save 
hard  currency. 

Ultimately,  officials  hope,  domestic  food 
supply  will  suffice.  Such  hopes,  even  If  well 
founded,  have  been  dished  out  to  the  Polish 
j)eople  for  years  Instead  of  tangible  accom- 
plishments. What  happened  on  the  "meat 
iront"  Is  typical  of  the  abstract  character 
in  much  of  Polish  planning. 

In  November  meat  prices  were  raised  by  an 
average  of  16.7  percent.  Since  the  price  rise 
varied  according  to  kind  and  cut,  better 
qualities  of  meat,  according  to  the  United 
Nations  survey,  were  placed  "virtually  beyond 
the  reach  of  lower  Income  groups." 

The  government's  purpose  In  raising  meat 
prices  was  to  curtail  purchasing  power  and 
TO  reduce  the  subsidy  on  meat  No  attempt 
was  made  to  pass  on  the  price  increase  to 
the  peasants. 

Because  there  was  neither  enough  meat 
nor  a  sufficient  quantity  of  attractive  con- 
sumer goods,  savings  and  cash  holdings  went 
up  by  nearly  46  percent,  accounting  for 
libout  one-sixth  of  the  people's  total  Income. 
Such  disproportions  have  become  Increas- 
ingly characteristic  of  Polish  planning.  Ac- 
cording to  the  regime's  critics,  methods  of 
robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul,  of  opening  one 
bottleneck  and  causing  two  new  ones,  may 
have  been  Justified  during  the  reconstruc- 
tion period  when  there  were  shortages  all 
around. 

Today,  partisan  economists  say,  this  Is 
tmneceesary  and  harmful.  The  economic  dis- 
proportions of  the  past  few  years  are  attri- 
buted to  Incompetence  and  the  exercise  of 
unimaginative  personal  power. 

No  one  can  say  what  the  outcome  will  be, 
but  there  may  be  a  change  even  before  the 
next  party  congress  In  November.  General 
Moczar's  antl-Zlonist  followers  are  becoming 
:nore  and  more  outspoken  in  press  and  tele- 
'  Islon.  Whatever  changes  do  occur  In  the 
party,  then,  the  Defense  Minister  Is  certain 
to  have  a  hand  In  them. 


which  has  been  held  responsible  for  foment- 
ing student  unrest. 

SELECTIVITY    IS    URGED 

Mr.  Kamlnski  complained  that  the  writers' 
union  and  other  similar  associations  "ad- 
mit new  members  only  on  the  basis  of  the 
artistic  value  of  their  work  without  con- 
sidering the  moral  and  political  attitudes  of 
candidates." 

He  also  noted  that  the  writers'  union  had 
no  provision  for  expelling  members,  a  short- 
coming that  so  far  has  frustrated  the  regime's 
plan  to  oust  Antonl  Slonlmskl,  Pawel  Jasl- 
emca  and  Stefan  Klsielewskl.  All  three  have 
been  under  attack  from  critics  ranging  from 
Wladyslav  Oomulka,  the  party  leader,  down 

Expulsions  are  mandatory,  Mr.  Kamlnski 
contended,  to  "get  rid  of  the  whole  ballast 
of  two-faced  persons  and  of  those  who,  in 
practice,  have  long  strayed  Into  the  revision- 
ist and  Zionist  wilderness." 

"Let  us  stop  at  long  last  being  coquettish 
toward  political  opponents  lest  we  persuade 
them  that  they  are  worthy  partners  of  the 
rulers  of  this  country,"  he  said. 

He  advocated  new  statutes  to  make  Ideolo- 
gical loyalty  to  Communism  mandatory  for 
membership  and  also  setting  up  a  party  um- 
brella organization  to  oversee  the  activities 
In  all  the  branches  of  the  writers  union. 

CRITICISM    IS   DEFENDED 

Such  far-reaching  criticism  as  Mr.  Kamln- 
ski's  was  defended  today  In  on  editorial, 
titled  "Criticism  The  Party's  Mobt  Efficient 
Weapon,"  In  Tryduma  Mazowlecka.  The 
newspaper  Is  closely  associated  with  MaJ 
Oen.  Mleczyslaw  Moczar,  the  Interior  Min- 
ister, who  is  believed  to  be  a  major  force  be- 
hind both  the  "antl-Zlonlst"  campaign  and 
the  power  struggle  challenging  Mr.  Oomul- 
ka's authority. 

"No  progress  Is  possible  without  criticism." 
the  editorial  proclaimed.  "No  one  has  suc- 
ceeded or  will  succeed  In  snatching  from  the 
hand  of  the  party  Its  principal  weapon- 
criticism." 

The  editorial  was  regarded  as  a  warning 
from  General  Moczar  and  other  advocates  of 
change  that  the  current  purge  would  con- 
tinue despite  Mr.  Oomulka's  reiterated  ef- 
forts to  moderate  Its  tone,  especially  toward 
Poland's  30,000  Jews.  Many  of  the  hundreds 
of  Poles  purged  from  Job  or  party  In  the  last 
seven  weeks  have  been  Jews. 

PENSIONED    OFF   EARLY 


From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  28.   19681 
Tight    Polish    Curb    on    Wrfters    Urged — 

Union    Aide    Asks    Greater    RECtTLATioN 

BY  Party 

(By  Jonathan  Randal) 

Warsaw,  April  27. — The  Communist  party 
newspaper  demanded  today  that  measures  in- 
suring tighter  party  control  of  the  writers- 
union  be  distributed.  The  measures  could 
prevent  many  of  Poland's  better  known  writ- 
ers from  earning  a  living. 

The  demands  for  greather  control,  pub- 
lished m  the  newspaper  Trybuna  Ludu,  were 
ulso  addressed  to  party  organizations  dealing 
with  artists,  musicians  and  actors. 

Ireneusz  O.  Kamlnski,  chairman  of  the 
Szczecin  branch  of  the  writers'  union,  urged 
that  party  organizations  be  empowered  to  ex- 
pel members  who  are  "enemies  of  our  coun- 
try," choose  new  ones  and  decide  on  schol- 
arship policy  and  foreign  travel. 

Expulsion  from  the  union  Is  tantamount 
to  prevent  a  writer  from  publishing  new 
works  or  benefiting  from  financial  advantages 
accorded  intellectuals. 

The  article  reflected  the  regime's  growing 
annoyance  with  the  Intellectual  community, 


The  latest  Jewish  victim  was  Prof.  JuUusz 
Katz-Suchy,  a  former  representative  at  the 
United  Nations  and  Ambassador  to  India. 
The  56-year-old  professor  of  history  and  in- 
ternational relations  at  the  Warsaw  Univer- 
sity Law  School  was  pensioned  off  today  by 
order  of  the  Education  Ministry  although  the 
normal  retirement  age  Is  65. 

He  was  criticized  last  month  by  Trybuna 
Ludu  for  an  alleged  "politically  ambiguous 
attitude"  toward  student  demonstrations. 

In  another  development,  the  editor  of  the 
weekly  newspaper  PoUtyka  indirectly  criti- 
cized Czechoslovakia's  peaceful  revolution 
and  Rumania's  Independent  foreign  policy  as 
"too  far-reaching  and  inconsistent  with  re- 
aUty."  The  editor,  Mleczyslaw  F.  Rakowskl 
has  often  reflected  Mr.  Oomulka's  thinking 
on  problems  of  the  international  Communist 
movement  in  the  past. 

Although  events  In  eastern  Europe  re- 
flected "rejection  of  what  Is  obsolete  and  de- 
structive," Mr.  Rakowskl  said,  some  develop- 
ments "should  be  recognized  as  extreme,  un- 
favorable for  the  consolidation  of  Socialism 
or  too  far-reaching  and  inconsistent  with 
reality." 

He  wrote  that  "any  centrifugal  tendencies 
dictated  by  narrowly  understood  national 
Interests,  losing  the  common  Interest  by  the 
wayside,  are  dangerous  because  they  push 
back  the  nations  of  the  Socialist  world  from 
the  path  along  which  they  have  been  pro- 
gressing for  more  than  20  years." 


(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  29,  1968) 
Polish   Writer.s   Given    a   Warning— Union 
Told  To  Bar  Dissidents  or  Risk  New  Con- 
trols 

Warsaw.  April  26. — The  leading  Commu- 
nists In  the  Warsaw  Writers'  Union  pleaded 
with  his  nonparty  colleagues  today  to  expel 
some  writers  as  the  price  of  avoiding  tighter 
government  control  of  the  association. 

Jerzy  Putrament,  first  secretary  of  the 
party  organization  in  the  union's  Warsaw 
branch,  said  "the  union  would  be  forced  to 
undergo  changes  of  one  kind  or  another" 
unless  critics  of  the  regime  were  expelled. 
He  did  not  specify  how  many  critics  were 
involved. 

Mr.  Putrament's  plea.  In  the  newspaper 
Zycle  Warszawy,  followed  by  a  day  a  much 
sterner  call  for  purges  and  vastly  Increased 
party  control  of  the  writers'  union.  Most  un- 
ion members  do  not  belong  to  the  party. 

Expulsion  of  "polltlcos  who  have  chosen  the 
union  as  a  field  of  action  transcending  litera- 
ture and  aimed  against  the  people's  author- 
ity." Mr.  Putrament  said,  might  "provide  a 
chance  of  preserving  the  union's  specific  or- 
ganization." 

A  warning  on  "loyalty" 
The  writer — a  member  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee and  a  former  Ambassador  to  Prance — 
warned  union  members  against  being  swayed 
by  "political  blindness,  twisted  interpreta- 
tions of  the  union's  very  Imperfect  statutory 
framework  or  falsely  understood  loyalty  to 
colleagues." 

"The  writers'  union  will  no  longer  tolerate 
the  activities  of  enemies  of  the  system,  par- 
ticularly within  the  union  Itself,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Putrament  did  not  mention  by  names 
the  union  members  he  wanted  expelled.  But 
it  Is  known  that  the  Government,  Increas- 
ingly Impatient  with  Its  Intellectual  critics, 
has  asked  the  union  to  expel  the  writers 
January  Grzedslnsky,  Pawel  Jaslencla  and 
Stefan  Klsielewskl. 

So  far  nothing  has  been  done,  and  union's 
statutes  include  no  provisions  for  expelling 
members. 

DRIVE    PRESSED    ON    TV 

Writers  critical  of  the  party  line  were 
also  attacked  tonight  in  a  television  com- 
mentary by  Josef  Ozga-Mlchalskl,  a  poet  and 
member  of  Parliament.  In  remarks  that  re- 
flected the  Government's  "antl-zlonlst"  cam- 
paign, he  said,  "It  should  be  stated  that 
those  who  fraternized  with  and  lived  behind 
the  table  with  Jehovah  had  a  special  Inclina- 
tion toward  forbidden  fruit." 

"In  many  of  these  personalities  forcing 
themselves  forward,"  he  added,  "patriotism 
has  drained  Into  foreign  seas  and  other 
rivers." 

At  the  same  time,  the  official  press  agency, 
R.A.P..  accused  a  number  of  New  York  poli- 
ticians of  "more  or  less  rabid  anti-Polish  at- 
tacks" in  connection  with  the  "antl-Zlonist" 
campaign  here. 

Senator  Jacob  K.  Javlts  "deemed  It  neces- 
sary to  express  the  'profound  anxiety'  of 
the  United  States  because,  as  he  untruth- 
fully maintained,  of  the  'intensifying  antl- 
Semlstlc  Incidents  In  Poland,"  "  the  agency's 
Washington  correspondence  reported. 

Representatives  Jacob  H.  Gilbert.  Joseph 
P.  Addabbo  and  Seymour  Halpern  'also  put 
forward  crude  insinuations,"  the  agency  said. 


(From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  29,  19681 
Purge   Bewilders   Jews  in   Poland — "What 

Went    Wrong?"    Asks   Victim    of   "Anti- 

Zionism" 

(By  Jonathan  Randal) 

Warsaw,  April  25. — "Recently  It's  better  to 
be  called  Radzlwill  than  Rablnowicz,"  re- 
marked a  Pole  in  commenting  on  the  official 
"anti-Zlonlst"  campaign,  which  the  regime 
has  conceded  is  getting  out  of  band. 

The  remark  was  not  without  a  peculiar 
form  of  Polish  coropansion  for.  In  an  earlier 
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p«rlod,  the  regime  had  also  attacked  former 
landowning  families  like  the  Razdlwllls.  some 
of  whom  remained  in  Poland  under  Commu- 
nist rule 

Love  of  country  had  been  as  much  a  de- 
ciding factor  In  their  staying  as  It  was  for 
the  Jewish  survivors  of  Hitlers  "final  solu- 
tion." 

That  love,  and  often  a  long  commitment 
to  Communism  have  prompted  questioning 
by  some  of  the  Jewish  victims  of  the  current 
purge  that  is  strangely  similar  to  that  Ar- 
thur Hoestler  described  in  "DarknesB  at 
Noon  ••  That  novel  described  the  Stalinist 
purge  trials  of  the  nineteen  thirties  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

ONCE    A    HAVEN 

"What  went  wrong?"  one  purged  Jew  asked. 
His  dismay  was  genuine,  for  If  Poland  has 
an  antl-Semltlc  tradition,  so  does  most  of 
Eastern  Europe.  Indeed,  the  Warsaw  regime 
is  on  soUd  ground  in  pointing  out  that  Jews 
from  the  rest  of  Europe  fled  to  Poland  as  a 
haven    of    tolerance    In    past    centuries. 

The  current  campaign  has  Its  roots  as 
much  m  recent  history  as  In  ancient  history- 
Many  Polish  Jews  fled  to  the  Soviet  Union 
as  the  Germans  advanced,  and  returned  with 
the  liberating  Red  Army  to  high  positions  m 
the  new  eemmunlst  regime  here  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago. 

A  substantial  number  of  them  held  im- 
portant posts  in  the  much-hated  secret  po- 
lice in  the  Stalinist  period  and  were  regarded 
by  Poles  more  as  Soviet  Stalinists  than  as 
fellow  Polish  citizens. 

VladysUw  Oomulka.  the  Commtmlst  par- 
ty's First  Secretary,  has  offered  Poland's  re- 
maining 30.000  Jews  paseports  for  Israel  and 
has  tried  to  moderate  the  "antl-Zlonlst 
campaign,  the  popularity  of  which  consti- 
tutes a  threat  to  his  leadership. 

But  for  many  Polish  Jews  the  harm  has 
been  done.  They  had  a  chance  to  emigrate 
earlier  and  remained. 

After  telling  themselves  for  years  that 
Poland  was  their  homeland,  they  are  now 
being  told  that  their  loyalty  Is  suspect. 

A  recentlv  purged  Jew — one  of  hundreds 
dismissed  fram  Job  or  from  the  party  In  the 
last  seven  weeks— bewailed  his  fate:  "Fifty 
years  in  the  movement,  kicked  out  of  the 
partv.  lost  my  Job  and  my  son  in  Jail' 

Even  those  who  have  been  pensioned  off. 
rather  than  dismissed.  And  little  solace  in 
the  pensions.  "They  won't  have  to  pay  those 
pensions  for  long,"  said  a  man  who  knows 
many  Important  Jewish  party  members,  "h 
lot  of  them  are  going  to  die  of  broken  hearts. ' 

CONVEKSATION    IN    POINT 

JuBt  how  far  the  "antl-Zlonlst '  campaign 
haa  taken  root  in  the  Polish  people  was  il- 
lustrated recently  In  a  conversation  between 
a  Westerner  and  a  customs  official. 

"You  Westerners  don't  understand  because 
your  press  lies  about  Poland.  "  the  customs 
official  said.  Of  the  30.000  Jews  in  Poland,  at 
least  occupy  important  posts,  especially  In 
the  mlnlstrtea,  and  It's  quite  natural  that 
we  want  to  get  rid  of  them  because  they 
dont  work,  they  only  work  for  themselves 
and  have  no  national  spirit.  ' 

■What  do  you  reproach  the  Jews  with,  with 
being  ministers  or  Jews.' "  asked  the  West- 
erner. 

"Tou  don't  understand."  the  customs  of- 
flclal  said.  "They  didn't  work  and  we  will 
replace  them  with  people  who  work  for  the 
nation  and  not  for  themselves. 

'In  any  case,  they  should  be  happy — we've 
not  take  away  their  apartments  or  their  cars 
or  Imprisoned  them."" 

Nonetheless,  persistent  rumors  suggest 
that  some  purge  victims  have  been  forced  out 
of  their  apartments,  and  an  atmosphere  of 
uneasiness  has  been  created  that  appears  dif- 
ficult to  dispel. 

A  current  Warsaw  story  suma  up  this  at- 
mosphere as  well  as  anything. 

"Is  that  you,  Jaworskl?""  a  tense  voice  on 
the  telephone  asks,  "This  Is  Kowalskl." 


"But  which  Kowalskl?  I  know  dozens  of 
them."' 

'Israel  Kowalskl,  the  one  you  hid  In  the 
closet  during  the  Occupation." 

"Oh.  yes.  how  are  you?  Haven "t  heard  from 
you  In  20  years." 

■  Let's  cut  things  short.  Do  you  still  have 
that  closet?"" 

The  number  of  Jews  asking  to  emigrate  to 
Israel  has  increased  considerably  since  the 
"antl-Zlonlst"  campaign   began   last  month. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Tlmee.  May  6,  19681 
Prague's  Rxfobu  Scobed  by  Poles — Warsaw 
NEwsPAPEas  Openlt  Camciza  "Neutralist 

AND  ANTI-SOVIET"  T«ENB8 

(By  Jonathan  Randal) 
Warsaw.    May    4. — The    controlled    Polish 
press   dlrecUy   attacked    today    the    growing 
liberalization  movement  in  Czechoslovakia. 

Departing  from  past  veiled  criticism  of 
Czechslovak  developments,  which  have  been 
reported  here  only  In  part.  Warsaw  news- 
papers published  a  dispatch  today  criticizing 
"neutralUt  and  antl-Sovlet  tendencies"  In 
Czechoslovakia. 

(Amid  increasing  criticism  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  allies,  four  Czechoslovak  lead- 
ers conferred  Satvirday  in  the  Kremlin  after 
a  surprise  nighttime  flight  to  Moscow.) 

The  article,  signed  by  Wlodzlmerlz  Zralek. 
Prague  correspondent  of  the  Polish  Workers 
Agency,  a  press  service,  also  decried  Czecho- 
slovakia's rapprochement  with  West  Ger- 
many, the  "dictatorship  of  the  Intelligentsia" 
and  the  growth  of  non-Communist  parties. 

The  overt  Polish  criticism  of  the  Czechoslo- 
vak reforms  was  published  in  Zycie  War- 
szawy.  a  mass-circulation  newspaper;  Zol- 
nierz  Wolnoscl.  the  army  newspaper,  and 
Sztandar  Mlodych.  the  Conununlst  youth 
paper. 

Political  analysts  suggested  that  It  reflect- 
ed support  for  the  Old  Guard  elements  In 
Czechoslovakia  associated  with  the  ousted 
President  Antonln  Novotny.  and  was  a  clear 
warning  that  Poland  would  not  tolerate  any 
similar  liberalization. 

Mr.  Zralek  said  his  dispatch  was  based 
not  on  "conversations  In  which  antlsoclallst 
tendencies  occasionally  became  apparent," 
but  on  statements  at  the  Czechoslovak  Cen- 
tral Committee  meeting  last  month  "'express- 
ing anxiety  about  the  further  evolution  of 
events."" 

Those  doubts  were  expressed  generally  by 
Mr.  Novotny"s  supporters,  who  are  In  a  dis- 
tinct minority,  observers  noted.  Mr.  Novotny 
was  ousted  from  the  leadership  on  January. 

Mr.  Zralek  did  not  mention  the  relative 
strength  of  the  liberal  and  Old  Guard  wings 
of  the  party.  Rather  he  sought  to  convey  the 
impression  that  the  conservatives  had  the 
upper  hand  by  quoting  Alexander  Dubcek, 
the  Czechoslovak  party  leader. 

"We  would  have  been  shortsighted."'  Mr. 
Dubcek  was  quoted  as  having  told  the  Cen- 
tral  Committee  meeting,  if  we  did  not  notice 
one  more  phenomenon  after  January:  The 
revival  of  certain  antlsoclallst  tendencies. 

The  Polish  dispatch  said  that  at  the 
Czechoslovak  party  meeting  "critical  com- 
ments were  caused  by  the  tendencies  to 
Introduce  a  dictatorship  of  the  Intelligensla' 
and  to  minlnxlze  the  role  of  the  working 
class." 

The  observers  noted  that  many  Polish 
intellectuals  had  been  purged  from  Job  and 
party  in  the  last  two  months  as  the  Polish 
regime  has  stressed  the  primacy  of  the  work- 
ing class  In  tones  that  sometime  recall  the 
Stalinist  period. 

Mr.  Zralek  also  said  that  some  speakers  at 
the  Czechoslovak  Central  Committee  session 
were  apprehensive  that  developments  might 
push  Czechoslovak  off  the  path  of  socialist 
development. 

PRKE   FIAT    or   FORCES 

Causing  this  anxiety,  Mr.  Zralek  noted, 
were  "voices  advocating   the   return   to   the 


free  play  of  political  forces  as  a  means  of 
forcing  the  Czechoslovak  Communist  party 
to  give  up  its  guiding  role."' 

"Attention  was  drawn  to  the  massive 
growth  of  the  Catholic  People"s  party  and 
the  Socialist  party,  a  growth  which  may  be 
only  partly  explained  by  lifting  the  prevl- 
ously  binding  administrative  prohibition  on 
admitting  new  members,"'  he  added. 

"If  we  decided  to  express  our  apprehension 
over  the  current  events  In  Poland,  it  is  only 
to  repay  our  debt,""  they  added.  "We  are 
doing  so  without  any  feeling  of  superiority, 
aware  that  we  also  have  to  overcome  the 
past."" 

The  endeavor  to  spread  1  antl-Sovlet]  feel- 
ings, "Is  still  more  perfidious  since  it  is  gen- 
erally known  what  position  was  taken  by 
Breshnev  during  his  visit  to  Prague  In  the 
critical  days,'"  the  article  said.  It  said  Leonid 
I.  Brezhnev,  the  Soviet  party  leader,  had 
stated  "that  the  Soviet  Union  did  not  Intend 
to  Interfere  In  Czechoslovakia's  internal 
affairs." 

Turning  to  student  unrest  in  Warsaw,  ilie 
writers  asked  the  Polish  leaders  "not  to  con- 
fuse the  nattiral  criticism  of  the  young  gen- 
eration with  hostile  subversion,  and  not  lo 
drive  Polish  citizens  by  harsh  sanctions  to 
positions  that  are  inherently  alien  to  them.' 

[Prom  the  New  York  "Hmes,  May  6.  1968) 
Czechs  CRrricizE  Poland 

Pracite,  May  4. — Three  Czechoslovak 
writers  appealed  to  Polish  leaders  today  'to 
put  an  end  to  the  shameful  anti-Semitism 
threatening  to  stain  the  common  fight  of 
the  Poles  and  the  Jews  against  Hitlers 
fascism." 

JUVENILE  DELINQXJENCY  PREVEN- 
•nON  AND  CONTROL  ACT  OF 
1968— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT  NO.  873 

Mr.  DODD  submitted  amendments,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  tho 
bill  (H.R.  12120)  to  assist  courts,  cor- 
rectional systems,  and  community  agen- 
cies to  prevent,  treat,  and  control  juve- 
nile delinquency;  to  support  researcii 
and  training  efforts  in  the  prevention, 
treatment,  and  control  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency; and  for  other  purposes,  whicn 
were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed. 


Jnly  3,  1968 
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REQUIREMENT  OF  AIRCRAFT 
NOISE  ABATEMENT  REGULA- 
TION—AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT  NO,  876 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  on  behali 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr 
Proxhire]  and  myself,  I  submit  ai. 
amendment  to  H.R.  3400.  an  act  pro- 
viding for  control  and  abatement  of  air- 
craft noise  and  sonic  boom,  and  ask  that 
it  be  printed. 

When  H.R.  3400  Is  taken  up  on  the 
floor  after  the  4th  of  July  recess.  I  in- 
tend to  call  up  my  amendment  whicn 
would  add  to  H.R.  3400  the  provisions 
of  my  own  sonic  boom  control  bill  'S. 
3399) . 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
my  amendment  to  H.R.  3400  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendments  will  be  received. 
printed,  and  will  lie  on  the  table;  and, 
without  objection,  the  amendments  wil 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  876)  is  aa  fol- 
lows: 


On  the  first  page,  line  10,  strike  out  "and 
sonic  boom."" 
on   page   2,   line— strike   out   "and   sonic 

boom"" 
on  page  2,  line  5,  strike  out    "and  sonic 

hoom". 
on  page  2,  line  12.  ttrlke  out  "and  sonic 

ix)om".  ,  .   ,, 

On  page  3,  lines  9  and  10,  strike  out  or 
sonlc  boom  standards,  rules,  or  regulations " 
L.nd  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "btandards,  rules. 
i.r  regulations  Issued  pursuant  to  subsection 

lai".  , 

On   page  3,  line   15.   strike  out   ""or  sonic 

boom". 

on  page  3,  line  18,  strike  out  the  quota- 
iion  marks  and  between  such  line  and  line 
1 9  Insert  the  following : 

•Id  I     The    Administrator    shall    (1)    pro- 
1  IDit  nonmllltary  aircraft,  singly  or  in  any 
■  ombination    thereof,    from    being   operated 
.  ver  the  United  States  (including  territories 
nd  possessions  thereof)  in  such  ft  way  as  to 
produce  sonic  booms,  but  such  prohibition 
Miall  not  apply  to  aircraft  used  in  the  in- 
ve-^iigation    and    study    herein    authorized; 
,2)   conduct  a  full  and  complete  Investlga- 
•  "on  and  study  for  the  purpose  of  determln- 
iiiR  what  exposures  to  sonic  booms  (amount 
ud  frequency)  are  detrimental  to  the  health 
ncl  welfare  of  anv  persons,  and  such  Inves- 
iatlon  and  study  shall  include   (A)    con- 
iltatlon  with  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
ition.  and  Welfare,  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
he  secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
iieni   the  secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Sec- 
letary  of   Commerce,   the  Administrator  of 
I  he  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admln- 
:  tratlon.  and  the  Preeident  of  the  National 
\cademy  of  Sciences,  and  iB)  such  research 
s  may   be   necesrary,   which   shall   include, 
,,ut  not  be  limited  toi,  the  startle  effect  and 
Physiological  or  psychological  problems  that 
result  irom  sonic  booms  and  the  possible 
detrimental  effects  on  preservation  of  nat- 
ural beautv  and  historic  shrines:   i3)  within 
ue  vear  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
ubsectlon   make   a   report   to  the   Congress 
.n   his   findings   as   of    that   time,    together 
>.ith  the  wTltten  comments  of  the  above- 
■  nentioned  officials;    and    (4)    no  later  than 
vo  years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
ibsection.  report  to  Congress  on  the  final 
lesults   of    his   findings,    together    with    the 
iinal  written  comments  of  such  Federal  of- 
:;cials. " 


I 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
u"ge«t  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
;  ore.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
^or  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE    192D    ANNIVERSARY    OF    THE 
DECLARATION    OF    INDEPENDENCE 

Mr  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  we  live  in 

J  time  of  revolution.  In  all  the  nations 

r  the  world,  including  ours,  there  are 

increasingly  frequent  scenes  of  disorder, 

disruption,   violence,   pitched  battle  in 

\he  streets,  and— in  many   forms — at- 

acks  on  the  properly  constituted  au- 

•horities    of    government,    from    police 

fficers  to  political  leaders. 

In    this   vast   scene   of   turmoil    and 

arbulence,  there  are  many  who  fear  for 

t  le  safety  of  the  United  States  and  for 

the  preservation  of  our  great  institutions 
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of  freedom.  On  this  occasion,  the  192d 
anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, I  think  it  is  important  to  state 
why  we  must  not  be  fearful  in  these 
revolutionary  times.  In  fact,  these  revo- 
lutionary times  offer  us  opportunities  for 
accomplishment  quite  as  grand  as  any 
that  have  heretofore  existed. 

If  it  is  true  that  these  are  revolution- 
ary times,  it  also  is  true  that  we  are  a 
revolutionary  nation. 

The  United  States  was  born  in  revolu- 
tion and  our  founding  principle — the 
principle  that  made  us  the  special  Na- 
tion we  are — is  a  revolutionary  principle. 
That  principle  is  stated  elegantly  and 
for  all  times  in  our  Declaration  of 
Independence: 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal  and  are  en- 
dowed by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalien- 
able rights;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

Tlie  American  Revolution  was  the 
greatest  political  revolution  in  history 
because  it  estabhshed  government,  for 
the  first  time,  on  the  principle  of  the 
equality  of  all  men  in  their  rights  to  live 
their  own  lives  in  freedom,  with  their 
own  happiness  as  their  goal. 

Those  powerful  words,  and  that  prin- 
ciple, made  Americans  one  i^eople.  And 
the  Constitution  they  wrote  a  decade  or 
so  later,  based  on  the  principle  of  the 
equality  of  all  men  in  their  rights  to  life 
and  liberty,  made  Americans  into  a  spe- 
cial kind  of  nation— a  stable  and  law- 
abiding  nation  based  on  a  revolutionary 
principle. 

That  paradox— of  stability  and  revolu- 
tion— is  what  makes  me  confident,  not 
fearful,  that  America  is  well-.suitcd  to 
survive  and  even  thrive  in  a  levolution- 
ary  age.  What  makes  our  Nation  strong 
is  the  principle  of  equality.  What  will 
make  us  stronger  and  stronger  is  progress 
in  equality. 

The  revolutionary  demands  that  en- 
danger other  nations  should  not  en- 
danger our  Nation  if  we  keep  in  mind  our 
revolutionary  founding  principle. 

Whoever  among  us  demands  his  full 
share  of  equality  in  human  rights  i.s  fully 
in  accord  with  American  principles,  and 
in  granting  those  rights  we  help  him  be- 
come more  fully  an  American  citizen. 
What  might  tend  to  tear  down  and 
threaten  in  other  countries  not  founded 
on  equality  as  we  are,  tends  in  the  United 
States  to  build  up,  to  strengthen,  to  ad- 
vance us  toward  our  goal  of  full  equality 
in  the  rights  of  men. 

Let  me  add  one  word  of  caution.  Not 
all  demands  are  legitimate,  not  all  ac- 
tions accompanying  demands  should  be 
tolerated.  Equality  of  rights  to  life  and 
liberty  exist  only  under  strong  institu- 
tions of  law  and  justice. 

Revolutionary  actions  that  tend  to 
destroy  authority  under  our  Constitution 
tend  to  destroy  the  protection  of  equality. 
Such  action,  in  the  guise  of  revolution, 
is  in  reality  against  the  American 
Revolution. 

We  Americans  who  believe  in  the 
Declaration  and  adhere  to  the  Constitu- 
tion which  embodies  its  principles  of 
equality  and  liberty  are.  to  this  day,  true 
revolutionaries  in  a  reactionary  world. 
Let  us  pursue,  with  renewed  dedication, 
all  policies  that  will  spread  equality  of 


rights  to  all  of  our  fellow  citizens.  In  so 
doing,  we  strengthen  America  as  we  car- 
ry forward  the  most  noble  and  authentic 
revolution  of  this  time. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  a  few  additional  minutes  beyond  the 
noi-m  during  the  morning  hour. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  Senator  may 
proceed  for  a  few  additional  minutes. 


FIREARMS  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  over 
two  centui-ies  ago  Edmund  Burke  in  the 
British  Parliament  said: 

Your  representative  owes  you  not  his  In- 
dustry only  out  his  Judgment. 

I  cite  the  quotation  in  connection  with 
the  position  in  which  I  find  myself  rela- 
tive to  firearms  legislation. 

Mail  on  this  .subject  is  the  heaviest  to 
reach  my  office  in  26  years  as  a  Member 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
The  divi.sion  is  overwhelmingly  against 
control  legislation.  That  such  is  the  case 
is  not  sui-pi"ising  .since  my  State  is  one 
in  which  guns  are  widely  held  and  widely 
used  for  recreational  purposes.  I  am  frank 
to  state,  however,  that,  while  I  antici- 
pated widespread  opposition  to  my  posi- 
tion, I  did  not  expect  that  it  would  be 
expressed  with  the  vehemence  which 
characterizes  some  of  the  letters  which 
I  have  received. 

Notwithstanding      considerations     of 
popularity,  I  have  made  my  decision  to 
support  and  ."sponsor  the  bill  which  was 
introduced    by    my    distinguished    col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Maryland  [  Mr. 
TydingsI,  on  June  12,  1968.  I  have  made 
my  decision  because  I  beheve  a  Senator 
owes  the  people  of  his  State  not  merely 
an  echo  but  also  a  judgment.  And  in  my 
judgment,    dangerous    and    disturbing 
trends  have  developed  in  gun  trafflc  and 
gun  usage  in  this  Nation.  Guns  as  such 
are  not  the  source  of  the  difficulty,  but 
these  trends  in   irresponsible   handling 
are  part  and  parcel  of  the  rising  tide 
of  violence  that  has  come  to  plague  the 
land.  In  these  circumstances,  I  can  no 
longer  accept  the  position  that  the  best 
response  is  no  response.  In  my  judgment, 
that  is  not  an  acceptable  answer  in  view 
of  the  spread  of  murder  and  mayhem  by 
firearms.  It  is  not  an  answer  in  view  of 
the  dangerous  traffic  in  machineguns, 
bazookas,  recoilless  rifles,  or  whatever, 
which  the  Congress  has  faced  up  to.  It 
is  not  an  answer  in  view  of  the  easy  ac- 
cess to  deadly  weapons  which  is  open  to 
maniacs  and  madmen.  It  is  not  an  an- 
swer in  view  of  the  problems  of  main- 
taining law  and  order  which  confront 
the  hard-pressed  police  in  the  Nation's 
cities.  To  leave  things  as  they  are.  in 
short,  is  not  an  adequate  answer  to  one 
of  the  highest  rates  of  gun  kilUngs  and 
maimings — accidental  or  dehberate— in 
the  world. 

In  my  judgment,  the  issue  as  it  now 
confronts  the  Congress  is  no  longer  one 
of  control  or  no  control.  Rather  the 
fundamental  issue  is  whether  or  not 
the  States  themselves  will  face  up  to 
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their  legislative  responsibilities.  If  the 
State  governments  will  recognize  that  a 
do-nothinR  attitude  is  not  acceptable, 
then  the  form  of  control  will  not  be  left 
to  the  Federal  Government.  That  is  the 
approach  that  is  contained  in  the 
Ty dings  bill.  It  is  the  approach  which 
I  will  continue  to  support. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  not  come  easily 
to  this  position.  I  have  come  to  it  only 
after  a  great  deal  of  soul  searching.  It 
was.  I  believe,  the  senseless  gun  murder 
of  a  young  Montanan  here  in  Washing- 
ton a  few  wee  Its  ago  which  was  Anally 
decisive  in  persuading  me  to  the  need 
for  adeciuate  firearms  control  legislation. 
That,  and  an  exchange  of  letters  with 
Mrs  Leo  Lesnik  of  Fishtail.  Mont.,  helped 
to  clarify  my  feelings  on  this  point.  Mrs. 
Lesnik  wrote  me  a  deeply  moving  letter 
which  I  shall  read  to  the  Senate: 

Fishtail,  Mont  , 

June  20. 1968. 
Senator  Mike  MANsnixD, 
Senate  Office  ButMing. 
Waahingion.  DC 

Oeaa  S»nato«  MANsnru);  Our  Billings 
Gazette  ha«  Just  been  delivered  and  I  see  the 
headlines  are  about  Montana's  reaction  of 
your  stand  on  gun  legislation.  As  the  mother 
of  Thad  Lesnik  who  was  recently  killed  in 
Washington  by  a  gun  In  the  hands  of  some 
son  of  an  irresponsible  idlot,  I  would  like 
to  say  a  few  words 

Thad  was  one  of  seven  children  but  he  was 
very  dear  to  us.  and  we  were  extremely 
proud  of  hUn  We  have  received  letters  from 
all  over  the  nation  from  people  who  knew 
him  and  who  speak  In  glowing  terms  of  him. 
A  week  after  hU  death  his  college  diploma 
came  In  the  mall.  The  thought  of  his  great 
potential  being  wasted  almost  breaks  our 
hearts. 

I  have  lived  with  guns  in  the  house  aU 
my  life.  However,  I  was  taught  to  respect 
them  and,  I  havo  tried  to  teach  my  children 
the  same  lesson.  My  mother  would  not  allow 
us  to  poiBt  a  toy  gun,  or.  for  that  matter, 
not  even  a  wooden  stick  at  one  another.  We 
were  also  taught  to  respect  the  life  of  others. 

As  to  registering  or  licensing  guns.  I  do 
not  know  the  answer.  But  It  does  seem  to  me 
that  If  handguns  in  particular  were  licensed 
and  stiff  license  fees  charged  then  there 
might  be  fewer  people  who  would  have  them. 
Surely  the  events  of  the  past  three  months 
make  some  sort  of  action  a  necessity. 

X  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  the  stand 
you  are  taittng  in  this  matter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Lzo  LzsNiK. 

On  June  26,  I  replied  to  Mrs.  Lesnik, 

as  follows: 

Junk  26.  1968. 

Mrs  Leo  Lksnik. 
Fishtail.  .Wont 

Dkak  Mas.  Lssnik:  There  are  times  when 
another's  word  say  best  what  we  are  think- 
ing Your  letter  of  June  20th  has  done  that 
for  me  I  appreciate  more  than  I  can  say 
vour  sharing  with  me  your  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings In  the  aftermath  of  the  tragedy  which 
was  suffered  by  your  son  at  the  hands  of  a 
gunman  in  Washington.  D.C  .  a  short  time 
ago. 

May  X  say  to  you  that  I  had  been  deeply 
shocked  by  similar  tragedies  which  befell 
two  close  personal  friends  and  colleagues. 
John  P  Kennedy  and  Robert  F  Kennedy 
Yet.  It  was  the  death  of  your  son,  Thad 
Lesnik.  which  was  decisive  in  bringing  me  to 
a  soul-searching  reexamination  of  the  ques- 
tion of  gun-control. 

I  did  not  know  your  son  and  I  have  not 
had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  you  Thad  Les- 
nik. however,  was  a  Montanan  and  my  con- 
stituent even  as  you  are  a  Montanan  and 
my  constituent.  He  was  a  young  man  with 


many  years  of  living  and  giving  ahead  and. 
In  an  Instant,  his  life  was  'ut  short  by  a 
bullet  His  needless  death  compelled  me  to 
search  my  conscience  for  a  better  answer  to 
the  question  of  the  irresponsible  gun  than 
the  often  relter.ited  reply  of  -no  controls." 

May  I  say  thnt  I  am  not  unaware  of  tradi- 
tional Montanan  attitudes  on  guns  Controls 
have  been  generally  repugnant  to  those  who. 
like  your  family  and  many  others  in  Mon- 
tana, have  l)een  taught  and  adhere  to  the 
responsible  use  of  flrearms  Nor  was  I  un- 
aware of  the  adverse  reactions  which  were 
to  be  anticipated  11  I  took  a  position  in  sup- 
port of  controls  After  your  son  was  killed, 
however.  I  reached  the  conviction  that  my 
duty  to  the  people  of  the  Stale,  as  Mon- 
tanans  and  as  .Americans,  impelled  me.  In 
good  conscience,  to  support  the  Tydlngs  bill 

I  say.  fnuikly.  I  do  not  expect  that  It  is 
any  sort  of  cure-all  of  the  problem  Never- 
theless, I  have  taken  this  course  in  the  hope 
and  belief  that  there  can  be  some  mitigation 
In  the  rising  level  of  the  violence  of  the  gun 
which  has  come  to  plague  our  land,  espe- 
cially the  cities  of  the  nation. 

May   I  say    to   you.   Mrs.   Lesnik.  if   I  ever 

had   any   doubu   as   to   the  course   which   I 

have  chosen,  your  deeply  moving  letter  has 

dlsspelled  them    Thank  you  for  writing  me 

Sincerely. 

Mnu  Mansfiklo. 

Mr.  President,  a  second  letter,  well 
written  and  thoughtful— from  a  14-year- 
old  boy,  Mr.  Steve  Rapkoch.  of  Bozeman, 
Mont. — prompted  me  to  try  to  clarify 
some  misconceptions  about  gtm  controls 
which  are  reflected  in  letters  to  me.  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  from 
Steve  Rapkoch.  of  Bozeman,  Mont.,  and 
my  reply  to  him.  together  with  an  ex- 
cerpt from  the  Concressional  Record 
of  June  12.  1968.  to  be  incorporated  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remark.'^ 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

•  See  exhibits  1  and  2.^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  common  with 
many  other  boys  of  his  age  in  my  State 
Steve  Rapkoch  has  earned  certiflcatlor 
as  a  responsible  hunter.  These  Montana 
youngsters  have  learned,  as  their  father.'^ 
before  them,  to  have  respect  for  firearm.^ 
and  responsibility  in  their  usage.  The  gun 
which  was  once  a  necessity  for  survival 
is  a  respected  part  of  the  tradition  ol 
Montana.  Its  possession  by  individual.- 
and  its  use  in  hunting  and  for  other 
recreational  purposes  is  practical  and 
commonplace  in  my  State  and  I  expect 
that  that  situation  will  continue.  Any 
legislation  contemplated  by  me  will  not 
change  that  situation.  Certainly,  the  Ti- 
dings bill  will  not  change  it. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  comparativf 
analysis  of  the  significant  features  of  th< 
Tydlngs  bm  and  the  bill  proposed  by  thi 
administration  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysi.s 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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CoMPAKATivx  Analysis  or  AoMiNisTaATiON  and  Ttoincs  Bills  on  Gun  Contsol 


AOMIN  ISraATION    BILL 

1.  Mandatory  Federal  registration. 

3.  Licensing  provision  rcqulna: 
I  a)    fingerprints; 

(b)  photograph: 

(c)  police  statement  on  record  and  Identl- 
flcatlon; 

(d)  doctor's  certificate  on  mental  com- 
petency. 

3.  Permits  cutoff  of  Federal  wildlife  con- 
servation funds  In  event  of  noncompliance 
by  State. 

4.  No  proTlalon  for  minors  under  18  to  use 
flrearms. 

5.  Provides  for  occasional  periods  of  am- 
nesty during  which  unregistered  firearms 
may  be  registered  without  penalty. 


TTOINGS    BILL 

1.  Adoption  of  State  registration  preempts 
Federal  provisions. 

2.  No  similar  requirements. 


3.  No  cutoff  of  wildlife  or  any  other  fund; 
under  any  circumstances  is  permitted. 

4.  Permits  minors  tinder  18  to  use  firearms 
for  recreational  purposes. 

5.  Same. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  the  basis  of  the 
above  comparison.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
concluded  that  I  cannot  support  the  ad- 
ministrations  bill.  My  reasons  are  much 
the  same  as  those  which  led  me  to  oppose 
the  Dodd  bill  when  it  was  presented  to 
the  Senate.  Both  of  these  measures,  in 
my  judgment,  constitute  an  excessive  and 
unwarranted  Federal  intrusion  into  Indi- 
vidual and  State  responsibilities. 

I  remain  attached  to  the  Tydings  bill 
because  it  recognizes  in  the  first  instance 
the  responsibilities  of  the  States.  It  gives 
the  States  the  opportunity  to  face  up  to 
their  responsibilities,  to  act  adequately, 
and  by  so  doing  to  preempt  the  need  for 
Federal  regulation. 

That  has  been  my  position.  That  is  my 
position.  It  is  a  position  which  I  take  on 
the  basis  of  a  deep  concern.  I  take  it  be- 
cause I  believe  the  people  of  Montana 
sent  me  to  Washington  to  use  my  best 
Judgment  in  representing  them.  I  have 
tried  to  do  that  in  this  matter  as  in  all 
others  during  the  years  that  I  have  been 


in  Congress.  That  I  will  continue  to  do  in 
the  days,  months,  and  years  ahead.  I  will 
exercise  the  responsibilities  on  behalf  of 
all  the  people  of  the  State  as.  in  good 
conscience.  I  see  those  responsibilities. 

Exhibit  1 

June  17.  1968. 

Deak  Scnatob  Mansfield:  Montana,  the 
state  you  represent.  Is  traditionally  a  hunt- 
ing state.  Oixr  family  moved  from  California 
to  Montana  for  this  reason, 

Xn  Montana  we  have  an  excellent  huntc: 
safety  program.  When  X  turned  thirteen  I 
took  and  passed  my  "hunter  safety",  whlci. 
entitled  me  to  purchase  and  hunt  with  .-. 
shotgun  or  rifle  I  purchased  a  shotgun  anci 
a  rifle  by  myself,  by  working  hard  on  my 
paper  route. 

Now  you  are  advocating  the  taking  away 
of  my  right  to  hunt  In  the  state  of  Montana 
This  right  X  earned  by  obeying  the  hunting 
law  of  the  state  of  Monuna. 

Further.  Senator  Mansfield,  you  are  among 
the  foremost  sponsors  of  legislation  ol  lower- 
ing the  voting  age.  How  can  I  be  old  enough 
to  vote  Intelligently  and  yet  not  be  allowed 


to  own  and  use  a  rlflej  for  the  purpose  of 
hunting?  ^  , 

In  addition,  since  tlils  type  of  gun  law 
legislation  seems  to  be  a  product  of  panic. 
loUowlng  several  assassinations,  !et  me  point 
out  that  President  Lincoln  was  assassinated 
by  a  southern  nut— over  21  years  old;  Presl- 
lient  Garfield,  who  was  killed  by  a  deranged 
[j^.yer_over  21  years  old;  President  McKln- 
lev  by  an  anarchist— over  21  years  old: 
President  Kennedv  was  killed  by  a  commu- 
nist—over  21  years  old;  Dr.  King,  by  a  man— 
u'  er  21  years  old,  who  Is  a  felon  and  Senator 
Kennedy,  by  a  man— over  21  years  old  and  not 
a  United  States  citizen.  Etoesn't  this  suggest 
.1  message  directed  to  you  people  over  21 
years  old? 

■  My  third  point  Mr.  Senator  is  this— If  1 
i,m  old  enough  to  vote  at  18  and  to  be  drafted 
to  serve  my  country  during  war  lime,  and 
required  to  use  rifles  of  various  descriptions; 
b.uonets;  grenades;  bombs;  hand  to  hand 
cambat  and  hand  guns,  it  seems  to  me  the 
1  eight  of  conuadlctlon  for  me  to  be  denied, 
i)"ecause  X-m  under  21,  the  right  to  use  rifles 
for  hunUng  In  MonUna, 

senator  Mansfield,  If  you  can  explain  your 
stand,  in  an  open  letter  to  the  young  people. 
under  21  years  old,  who  live  in  the  state  you 
represent,   please   do   so.    X    will    await   your 

reply- 
Sincerely, 

Steve  I^apkoch. 

14  years  old. 
Responsible  hunter. 
(Copies    to:    Bozeman   Chronicle,    Billings 
Gazette.  Mlssoullan,  Butte  Standard,  Great 
F;ills  Tribune.  I  i 

Bozeman.  Mont.        I 

June  27,  1968. 

Mr.  Steve  Rapkoch. 
Boseman,  Mont. 

Dea»  Steve:  Thank  you  very  much  for 
your  letter  ol  Jime  17.  Xt  Is  indeed  refreshing 
to  hear  from  young  people  so  interested  in 
the  workings  ol  their  government,  so  willing 
to  study  an  issue,  so  eager  to  express  a  view- 
point. Your  youth  belles  your  thoughtful 
analysis  of  gun  legislation  and  the  pertinent 
questions  you  raised. 

in  response  let  me  first  say  that  when 
strong  public  emotion  becomes  attached  to 
aiiy  Issue,  the  arguments  on  both  sides — 
those  for  and  against— become  at  times  dis- 
torted m  the  emotion-charged  atmosphere. 
Those  in  favor  exaggerate  their  reasons  just 
as  strongly  and  with  as  much  sincerity  as  do 
those  opposed.  Xn  such  an  atmosphere  the 
meaning  of  the  underlying  proposal  Is  at 
times  lost  or  even  changed  to  meet  or  refute 
the  arguments  of  one  side  or  the  other.  This 
has  often  been  the  case  on  such  Issues  raised 
during  my  entire  25  years  in  the  Congress. 

Unfortunately  this  is  the  case  on  the  Issue 
of  gun  legislation. 

For  my  part,  in  recent  weeks  I  voiced  my 
support  of  a  limited  approach  to  gun  legisla- 
tion, preferably  on  the  state  level;  one  that, 
contrary  to  the  informaUon  you  received, 
assures  your  continued  opportunity  to  shoot 
and  hunt.  I  endorsed  the  so-called  Tydings 
bill,  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Joseph  Tydings  of  Maryland,  on  June  12. 
That  bill  carefully  preserves  the  right  of  any- 
one to  use  a  gun  for  any  lawful  purpose- 
even  14  year  old  boys.  Xt  is  true  that  under 
its  provisions  an  individual  coiUd  not  obtain 
a  license  and  own  outright  a  gun  until  he 
reaches  the  age  of  18  (not  21.  as  you  have 
apparently  been  Informed).  Nonetheless,  you 
and  others  your  age  may  use  a  gun  to  hunt 
and  shoot  and  the  license  for  the  gtm  need 
only  be  in  the  name  of  a  friend  or  relative. 
I  have  enclosed  a  copy  of  the  section  of  this 
bill  tinderscoring  the  provision  that  covers 
vour  specific  problem  together  with  Senator 
Tydings'  remarks  on  the  subject  from  the 
Congressional  Record  for  June  12,  1968.  Note 
that  he  says  'a  t>oy  (even  under  18)  would 
be  able  to  shoot,  his  parents  wotUd  be  able 


to  let  him  shoot  at  home  and  on  hunting 
trips,  he  would  be  able  to  learn  to  shoot  and 
to  develop  marksmanship  skills." 

so  instead  ol  urging  that  your  "right  to 
hunt"  be  Uken  from  you — X  advocate  that 
you  and  all  young  people  learn  to  shoot  and 
to  hunt,  that  you  have  access  to  weapons 
and  the  proper  guidance  and  direction  that 
will  enable  your  continued  enjoyment  of  the 
right. 

You  are  Indeed  fortunate.  Steve,  that  you 
have  this  opportunity,  this  guidance  and 
this  direction.  We  in  Montana  seldom  experi- 
ence the  use  of  weapons  by  the  irresponsible. 
We  assume  the  proper  use  of  a  weapon  is 
taught  to  each  person  prior  to  any  access  to 
any  gun.  Unfortunately,  some  young  boys  of 
your  age  simply  do  not  have  the  training 
iind  supervision  that  is  so  commonplace  in 
Montana.  I  am  reminded  of  some  Senate 
hearings  now  in  progress  where  the  witnesses 
have  described  the  lawless  and  reckless  use 
of  guns  and  ammunition  by  a  band  of  ghetto 
teenagers  who  call  themselves  the  "Black- 
stone  Rangers."  They  have  no  notion  of 
responsible  use  of  guns.  Yet  the  laws  do  not 
prohibit    possession    by    them. 

X  am  also  reminded  too  of  a  boy  named 
Thad  Liesnick.  Thad  was  not  unlike  your- 
self. I  imagine.  He  lived  in  Fishtail.  Just 
100  miles  or  so  from  your  home,  and  I  un- 
derstand he  also  was  taught  the  proper  re- 
spect and  responsible  use  of  guns  at  an 
early  age.  Thad's  young  life,  as  you  might 
already  know,  was  snuffed  out  with  a  gun 
held  by  another  boy  of  his  age  as  he  sat  in 
a  restaurant  here  in  Washington  three  short 
weeks  ago.  The  other  boy  had  no  training 
with  guns,  knew  nothing  of  responsibility, 
but  a  gun  was  readily  available  to  him  how- 
ever Irresponsible   was  his   background. 

May  X  say  that  the  needless  death  of  Thad. 
so  young  with  so  much  ahead,  played  no 
small  part  in  compelling  me  to  search  my 
conscience  for  a  better  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion ol  the  use  of  the  gun  by  those  totally 
vmtralned  and  Irresponsible.  I  found  the 
answer  of  no  controls  inadequate.  Proper 
safeguards  to  attempt  to  keep  guns  in  the 
hands  of  the  responsible  will  not  be  toUlly 
effective,  but  the  small  sacrifice  may  save 
the  life  ol  a  future  Thad  L«snick. 

X  was  not  in  a  panic,  as  you  suggest,  when 
X  came  to  the  decision  to  support  some  form 
of  legislation.  X  reached  the  conviction  after 
Thad  was  killed — after  so  many  Thads  have 
been  lulled — not  as  any  sort  of  cure-all  for 
the  problem,  but  simply  in  the  honest  be- 
lief that  there  can  be  some  reduction  In 
the  drastically  rising  level  of  gun  violence 
that  has  come  to  plague  our  land — especially 
the  cities  of  the  nation. 

Nor  do  I  agree  that  there  is  an  inconsis- 
tency in  my  vrtshing  to  lower  the  voting  age 
to  18.  This  is  the  age  when  X  feel  that  the 
vast  majority  of  young  people  today  are 
ready,  willing  and  able  to  assume  enormous 
responsibilities.  Young  men  are  eligible  to  be 
drafted  (as  you  wisely  pointed  outt  to  serve 
their  country  and  at  the  same  time  learn  ( if 
they  have  liot  already  i  the  proper  use  of 
weapons.  Eighteen  is  the  age  in  the  Tydlngs 
bill  when  a  young  man  himself  can  purchase 
and  own  a  weapon  i  though  he  may  use  it 
and  hunt  with  it  long  before  as  I  have 
pointed  out).  It  is  the  age  when  in  some 
states  young  people  are  first  permitted  auto 
licenses,  though  they  often  must  wait  even 
until  they  are  21  before  they  are  permitted 
to  own  cars, 

L«t  me  say  finally  that  X  too  love  Montana. 
X  love  the  land  and  her  people.  I  also  know 
that  Montanans  in  the  past  have  abhorred 
the  suggestion  of  gun  control:  perhaps  be- 
cause mo6t  of  us,  like  you  and  your  family, 
learn  earlv  to  use  firearms  responsibly.  X  was 
not  unaware  when  I  took  a  position  favor- 
ing a  limited  approach  that  would  make  it 
more  difficult  for  the  lawless  and  untrained 
and  even  the  ghetto  youth  gangs  to  obtain 
weapons  as  instruments  of  violence  it  would 


be  met  with  adverse  reacUon  and  even  grave 
nilsuiidersumdlng  1  look  ihe  posillon.  none- 
Iheless  1  took  it  pt-rliaps  becau.se  tiiere  will 
be  another  bov  Iroin  Montana  or  aiiotl.er 
.state  who  one  d.iy  soon  will  be  sitting  at  -i 
restaurant  touiiier  in  another  iity.  I  look  it 
beciuse  hi.s  life  may  depend  then  on  ;t  be- 
ing a  Utile  more  diilicull  to  obt.iin  a  tiun 

M.iiiv  ihanks  again.  Steve.  Vour  thought- 
Uil  letter  luis  reiniorced  my  belief  that  young 
people  would  indeed  handle  wisely  the  right 
lo  vole  -as  the;  do  the  nghl  to  hu;.t  I  have 
written  this  letter  in  hopes  of  clarifying  lor 
>ou  some  of  vour  questions  and  dispelling 
some  ol  vour  "apprehension.  I  have  not  lor- 
warded  copies  ol  mis  letter  to  anyone  You 
certainly  have  my  permission,  though,  to  use 
it  as  you  see  lii. 
Sincerely, 

Mike  Mansfield. 


Exhibit  2 
Mr.  Holland.  Mr.  President,  X  again  express 
the   hope   that   the   Senator   has   offered   an 
effective  bill. 

X  wish  to  say  that  in  the  part  of  the  coun- 
try   from    which    X    come,    and    particularly 
in   the   small   town— and    the   Senator   from 
norlda   happens   to   live   In  a   small  county 
seat  town — it  is  the  custom  for  this  kind  of 
procedure  to  apply.  When  a  boy  reaches  the 
age  of  10  to  12  years,  he  becomes  the  proud 
owner  of  a  little  .22  rifle.  Perhaps  he  is  first 
supplied  with  only  BBs  or  caps,  and  later 
with   more   effective   ammunition.   Later   he 
may  become  the  proud  possessor  of  a  .410 
single-barreled  shotgun.  Then,  a  little  fur- 
ther  along   he   possesses  something   a   little 
larger  in  the  field  of  shotguns.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  Is  familiar  with  this  tradition  be- 
cause he  comes  from  a  relatively  small  town 
in  his  State,  and  X  am  sure  he  knows  this  is 
the  situation  found  in  literally  millions  of 
American  homes. 

X  would  not  want  to  see  anything  done  here 
by  way  of  passage  of  a  law  which  would  make 
it  completely  impossible  for  normal  develop- 
ment of  acquaintance  with  handling  of  arms 
by  our  l>oys  and  as  they  grow  older,  our  young 
men,  because  I  think  that  would  be  in  the 
nature  of  a  tragedy  to  our  country.  Xt  is  in 
the  interest  of  our  country  for  boys  and 
young  men  to  become  familiar.  In  a  safe  way, 
with  the  use  of  flrearms  in  the  progressive 
method  X  have  indicated, 

I  hope  that  the  distinguished  Senator  has 
a  bill  which  in  its  original  form  or  by  rea- 
sonable modification  can  be  adjusted  to  these 
reasonable  habits  of  famines  throughout 
our  Nation  from  one  border  to  the  other. 

X  simply  express  again  the  hope  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  is  finally  pointing  us 
to  a  course  which  can  be  used  effectively  so 
far  as  crime  prevention  is  concerned  and  ac- 
cident prevenlon  is  concerned,  but  at  the 
same  time  will  not  disturb  too  greatly  the 
practices  of  our  Nation  which  have  devel- 
oped throughout  all  the  years  of  our  national 
existence, 

Mr.  Tydings.  Mr.  President,  again,  the 
point  which  the  Senator  has  raised  is  one  to 
which  I  have  personally  given  consideration, 
because  I  was  given  a  shotgun  at  a  relatively 
early  age  and  learned  to  shoot. 

The  Peesiding  Ofticer.  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senator  may  proceed 
for  an  additional  10  minutes. 

The  Presiding  Officek.  Without  objection. 
It  Is  so  ordered, 

Mr,  Ttdinos.  ThU  legislation  was  drafted 
vrtth  the  problem  in  mind  which  the  Senator 
has  raised.  Under  the  bill,  a  license  for  gun 
ownership  could  not  be  given  to  the  son  of 
the  family  until  he  reaches  the  age  of  18,  This 
Is  similar  to  State  laws  regarding  to  age  at 
which  a  boy  may  obtain  a  license  to  drive  a 
car.  But.  under  the  bill,  a  boy  would  be  able 
to  shoot,  his  parents  would  be  able  to 
let  him  shoot  at  heme  and  on  hunting  trips. 
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he  would  be  able  to  learn  to  shoot  and  to 
develop  marksmanship  skills  But  he  simply 
would  not  be  able  to  own  firearms  until  he 
had  reached  the  age  of  18.  We  drafted  the 
deflniUon  of  the  term  "Uansfer"  In  title  II  of 
the  bill  with  thla  point  In  mind. 

Mr.  PE:RCY.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  comment  on  the  remarks  of  our 
distinguished  majority  leader  because  I 
know  that  this  is  an  exceedinsrly  difficult 
-subject  for  a  Senator  from  a  Western 
State.  I  know  that  my  own  constituents, 
.some  11  million  people,  see  problems 
quite  differently  sometimes  from  those 
people  from  Western  States. 

In  this  respect,  we  are  deeply  divided 
in  the  State  of  Illinois  over  the  need  for 
Federal  gun  legislation.  Mail  on  this  sub- 
ject has  been  higher  than  on  any  other 
single  subject  in  my  experience.  In  one 
mail  delivery  alone,  we  opened  10.000 
Dieces  of  mail,  80  percent  of  it  relating  to 
sun  control  legislation.  Last  week  we  at- 
tempted to  an-swer  40.000  pieces  of  mail 
from  the  State  of  Illinois,  most  of  it  on 
this  single  .subject. 

The  pros  and  cons  have  swayed  back 
and  lorth  as  the  promotion  of  one  posi- 
tion or  another  has  been  encouraged  by 
newspapers  in  Illinois,  who  are  deeply 
concerned  about  the  problem,  and  by  the 
National  Rifle  Association. 

I  have  made  it  perfectly  clear  that  I 
have  made  my  own  determination  in  the 
case  And  I  have  decided  quite  independ- 
ently exactly  as  has  the  majority  leader. 
I  imend  to  support  the  Tydings  bill.  I 
think  that  as  it  is  conceived,  it  fits  in 
particularly  well  with  the  initiative  that 
iias  been  taken  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 

I  have  analyzed  the  situation  and  com- 
municated it  to  the  heads  of  our  State 
legislature.  I  refer  to  the  minor  modifica- 
tions that  would  be  required  in  Illinois 
law  in  order  to  have  it  accord  with  what 
I  hope  will  be  the  Federal  legislation  m 
this  field.  There  certainly  is  need  for 
such  legislation  now  to  regulate  and  con- 
trol more  closely  the  ownership  and  use 
of  firearms. 

In  Washington,  D.C..  we  are  well  aware 
of  the  problems  of  crime.  However,  it  was 
dramatically  illustrated  to  me  when  sev- 
eral weeks  ago  in  the  Seventh  Police  Pre- 
cinct—considered to  be  one  of  the  safer 
areas  of  Washington— on  a  Monday 
night,  just  a  block  and  a  half  from  my 
home,  a  youth  was  murdered. 

The  next  night,  six  blocks  from  my 
home  and  five  blocks  from  the  police 
station,  two  young  marines  were  mur- 
dered as  they  were  eating  at  a  ham- 
burger stand. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
tlie  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  those  boys  that  was  murdered  was  a 
boy  from  Fishtail.  Mont.  He  had  just 
(graduated  from  Montana  State  Univer- 
sity at  Bozeman  the  week  previously  and 
from  officers'  training  school  at  Quantico 
the  night  before.  He  was  20  years  of  age. 
His  mother  did  not  receive  his  diploma 
until  a  week  after  he  was  murdered. 

It  was  the  death  of  that  young  man. 
Thad  Lesnik.  that  made  me  stop  and  re- 
flect upon  my  position. 

As  the  Senator  has  indicated,  it  is  not 
an  easy  position  for  anyone  to  take.  How- 


ever, there  comes  a  time  when  we  have 
to  face  up  to  a  situation — not  avoid  it. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  lady  who  was  wounded  in  that 
same  incident  was  from  Logan  County, 
W.  Va. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr  President,  I  am  grati- 
fied to  report  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  that  my  daughter,  a  resident  of 
Charleston.  W.  Vn..  and  her  distin- 
guished younu  husband  have  agreed  to 
assist  in  campaisjning  in  Charleston, 
headed  by  John  Glenn,  to  educate  the 
public  as  to  the  need  for  sun  legislation 
at  this  time. 

Murder  is  .something  that  occurs  in  my 
own  city  of  Chicago  virtually  every  night. 
I  cannot  help  thinking  every  night  that 
families  all  over  Chicago  experience  ter- 
ror because  of  what  might  happen  to 
their  children  who  are  out  on  the  streets. 
Tlie  hearings  being  conducted  now  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
I  Mr.  McClellanI.  chairman  of  the 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions, are  day  by  day  revealing  to  the  en- 
tire American  public  what  is  well  known 
to  those  of  us  who  have  lived  and  been 
1-ai.sed  in  the  city  of  Chicago — that  the 
streets  of  Chicago  and  other  urban 
areas  are  streets  of  terror  for  most  of 
the  residents  of  those  commimities. 

Armed  youths  in  great  numbers  are 
prowling  the  streets  with  firearms  and 
switchblades,  and  they  have  turned  the 
city  of  Chicago  and  other  urban  areas 
into  areas  that  sometimes  make  me  feel 
that  we  would  be  safer  walking  down  the 
streets  of  Saigon  than  down  the  streets 
of  South  or  West  Chicago  after  dark. 

For  this  reason  I  believe  that  a  gun 
law  and  registration  for  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago is  absolutely  necessary.  Gun  control 
legislation  is  absolutely  necessary  in  the 
State  of  lUinois.  and  that  legislation 
needs  to  be  strengthened.  We  need  the 
passage  of  a  bill  along  the  lines  of  the 
Tydings  bill,  which  I  intend  to  support 
.strongly  to  see  if  we  cannot  take  at  least 
this  .small  step  toward  bringing  a  degree 
of  law  and  order  into  our  American 
society. 

Mr.  President,  to  the  proponents,  as 
well  as  to  the  opponents,  of  gun  control 
legislation,  I  send  the  same  reply.  That 
i-eply  reads  as  follows : 

De.\r  Friend.  Thank  you  for  your  recent 
communlcaUon  regarding  federal  firearms 
cantrol.  I  .igree  with  those  who  favor  com- 
prehensive and  effective  federal  legislation  to 
control  firearms. 

The  tlram.-ttlc  rise  in  crimes  of  violence 
committed  by  persons  with  hrearms.  and  the 
recent  murder  ol  Senator  Robert  Kennedy, 
following  the  earlier  assassinations  of  Dr. 
.Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  and  of  President 
John  P.  Kennedy,  have  made  more  urgent 
the  need  for  such  legislation. 

The  recently  enacted  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968"  prohibits 
interstate  mail-order  -sales  of  hand-guns, 
sales  of  haud-guiu  to  out-of-state  residents 
or  to  any  person  under  21  and  dealer  sales 
of  all  firearms  to  fugitives,  felons,  or  per- 
sons under  Indictment.  This  Is  a  move  In 
the  right  direction,  but  It  Is  not  enough;  the 
bill  essentially  controls  hand-gun  sales  and 
does  little  to  control  the  sale  of  rifles  and 
shotguns.  Sears  Roebuck  and  Montgomery 
Ward  together  witn  several  other  large  com- 


panies on  their  own  Initiative  announced 
restrictions  on  the  sale  and  advertising  of 
rifles  and  shotguns.  We  should  as  a  mini- 
mum embody  in  law  the  volunLary  actions 
of  these  firms. 

On  May  16  I  strongly  supported  Senatur 
Edw.ird  Kennedy's  amendment  to  the  Crime 
Control  bill  which  would  have  restricted 
mall-order  sales  of  rifle*  and  shotguns.  I 
also  supported  additional  restrictions  on  the 
interstate  sale  of  ammunition.  Today,  thanks 
to  the  increased  concern  of  citizens  every- 
where, the  Congress  may  at  last  be  ready  \o 
consider  more  stringent  controls  of  flrearm.s. 
I  lun  presently  working  with  other  Senatoio 
to  have  Just  such  controls  enacted  Into  law 
in  such  a  way  iis  to  fully  protect  the  reason- 
able Interests  of  hunters  and  others  wl. » 
have  legitimate  reason  for  possessing  Hre- 
arms. 

Gun  laws  are  by  no  means  the  only  answc 
to  the  current  eruption  of  violence  in  omi- 
society.  But  through  enactment  of  firearn.. 
laws  at  all  levels  of  government,  we  muy 
keep  these  weapons  from  some  of  the  peopl.? 
who  are  most  likely  to  misuse  them,  and  v.e 
will  encourage  a  more  responsible  attitude  l:i 
our  nation  toward  the  possession  and  use  "i 
firearme. 

I  appreciate  your  sharing  your  views  wliii 
me  In  the  Interest  of  a  prompt  reply  I  rtm 
sending  this  same  letter  to  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  citizens  who  have  recently  written 
me  both  opposing  and  supporting  furthtr 
federal  gun  control  legislation. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  H.  Percy, 

U.S.  Senator. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  "PUEBLO"  INCIDENT 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
commimicated  many  times  with  the  fam- 
ily of  a  boy  who  was  seized  in  the  Pueblo 
incident. 

I  received  a  deeply  anguished  lettei- 
from  the  father  last  week.  Yesterday,  I 
talked  with  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
th3  second  time  on  this  matter. 

I  was  liappy  to  be  able  personally  to 
reassure  this  family  last  night  that  every 
conceivable  step  is  being  taken  by  the 
U.S.  Government  to  negotiate  the  releas: 
of  these  yoimg  men.  Certainly  the 
prompt  release  by  the  Soviet  Union  of  the 
airline  crew  and  its  passengers  who  had 
Ijeen  seized  when  the  plane  strayed  off 
course  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

I  hope  that  this  will  serve  as  an  ex- 
ample of  what  could  and  should  be  done 
by  the  North  Koreans  to  ease  the  tensions 
existing  in  the  world  today.  However,  v.o 
step  should  be  taken  by  our  Government 
that  would  in  any  way  endanger  the  lives 
or  the  safety  of  our  young  men. 

Most  assuredly,  the  Secretary  of  Stat.' 
of  our  Nation  has  paramount  in  his  mind 
the  anguish  and  grief  existing  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  American  parents 
who  are  deprived  on  the  192d  anniver- 
sary of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
of  the  presence  of  their  young  sons  at 
their  sides. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
p>ore.  The  time  of  the  Senator  hr.; 
expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


THE  CONGRESSIONAL  QUARTERLY 
FINDS  DEFENSE  BUDGET  CUTS 
OF  $10.8  BILLION  FEASIBLE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  responsible  and  most  respected 
publications  in  this  country,  the  Con- 
gressional Quarterly  Weekly  Report,  has 
published  in  its  most  recent  edition  a 
fact  sheet  which  makes  clear  beyond 
doubt  that  the  fiscal  1969  defense  budget 
can  be  cut  by  at  least  $10.8  billion  with- 
out impairing  in  the  slightest  way  our 
level  of  national  defense. 

Not  only,  say  Congressional  Quarterly 
editors,  would  such  a  cut  not  impair  our 
current  level  of  national  defense,  but  it 
would  even  improve  It.  Combat  effective- 
ness, the  report  shows,  may  indeed  be 
held  down  by  'extraneous  equipment  and 
a  sluggish  logistical  tail." 

The   Congressional    Quarterly    report 
outlines  in  specific   and  definite  detail 
where  the  cuts  can  be  made. 
The  report  states : 

Highly  placed  .sources  in  the  Pentagon  and 
industry  told  CQ  that  cuts  totaling  at  least 
$108  billion  could  be  made  in  areas  they 
cl.issifled  as  "fat"  None  of  the  cuu  would 
atiect  U.S.  combat  cnpablllties.  they  said. 
Iiiste.nd.  only  logistical  elements  they  view  as 
excessive  and  weapon  systems  they  consider 
overlapping,  unnecessary  or  of  doubtful  com- 
bat eflectlveness  would  be  cut  back. 

In  addition  to  the  logistical  support,  the 
major  areas  cited  by  sources  as  "fat"  Include 
the  new  antiballistic  tnlsslle  system  (ABM), 
•  unnecessarily  sophisticated"  equipment  in 
both  Air  Force  and  Ntivy  aircraft,  an  expen- 
sive air  defense  system  deployed  against 
what  sources  see  as  'weak  and  outmoded" 
Soviet  bomber  forces,  the  Army's  helicopter 
program  and  antisubmarine  cirrier  t.ask 
lorce.s  of  high  cost  and,  sources  said,  'du- 
bious" combat  effectireness. 

Congressional  Quarterly's  editors  have 
built  an  unanswerable  case  for  cutting 
ill  definite  and  specific  places  in  the  de- 
fense budget  for  sound  and  logical  rea- 
sons. There  is  no  reason  why  those  cuts 
should  not  be  made. 

As  the  Congressional  Quart^rrly  report 
.■■hows,  combat  effectiveness  demands  it. 
The  report  states: 

One  Pentagon  civilian  said  these  areas  (of 
•  fat ")  tied  down  "fantastic  amounts  of  man- 
power despite  the  fenerally  low  level  of 
combat  etieotlveness  they  .".rtord.  Cutting 
them  back  In  many  cases  actually  would  Im- 
prove the  nation's  defense.  Not  only  would 
additional  manpower  be  freed  for  direct 
combat  needs,  but  the  mobility  of  U.S.  forc»s 
would  be  enhanced  by  the  l.-xck  of  extraneous 
equipment  and  a  sluggish  logistical  tail."  By 
"cle-e.scalatlns  sophistication."  he  concluded. 
'Te  could  escalate  cotnbat  effectiveness." 


Mr.  President,  at  a  time  when  all  of  us 
ore  deeply  concerned  with  the  budget 
and  anxious  to  responsibly  reduce  it  and 
to  conform  with  what  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  decided  we  should  do,  cut  back 
expenditures  by  S6  billion — the  staff  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  tells  me 
that  means  to  cut  appropriations  by  $12 
to  $13  billion — it  seems  to  me  that  this 
offers  a  promising,  responsible,  and  sensi- 
ble area  in  which  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  appropriate  reductions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Congressional  Quarterly 


report  from  which  I  have  quoted  be 
priiited  in  full  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

Tlicre  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

On  DF.KENSE  SPENniNO  Cuts:  Defense  Btdoet 
Cuts  op  $10.8  Billion  Seen  Feasible 
Defense  experts  both  in  and  outside  the 
Government  have  U)!d  Congressional  Quar- 
terly that  huge  cuts  can  be  made  in  the 
defense  budget  while  retaining  or  even  Im- 
proving the  current  level  of  the  nation's 
Uefcnse. 

Highly  placed  sources  In  the  Pentagon  and 
iiulustrv  told  CQ  that  cut.s  totaling  at  least 
$10.8  billion  could  be  made  in  areas  they 
classihed  as  "fat."  None  of  the  cuts  would 
affect  U.S.  combat  capabilities,  they  said.  In- 
stead, only  logistical  elements  they  view  as 
excessive  and  weapon  systems  they  consider 
overlapping,  unnecessary  or  of  doubtful  com- 
bat effectiveness  would  be  cut  back. 

Although  numerous  officials  in  the  Penta- 
gon favor  the  nuissive  cuts,  the  actual  deci- 
sionmakers remain  unconvinced.  Defense  Sec- 
retary Clark  M.  Clifford  told  a  June  '20  press 
conference  tiiiit  the  Administration  probably 
would  impose  defense  spending  cuts  of  $2  to 
$3  billion  as  part  of  the  $6-billlon  reduction 
ordered  by  Coiigreas  us  the  price  of  enact- 
ment of  President  Johnson's  coveted  tax  In- 
crease. One  Pentagon  source  who  ♦^avors  the 
higher  cuts  told  CQ  it  was  surprlsi'ig  that 
Clifford  would  accept  any  reductions  .it  all. 
in  view  of  "pressures  from  the  mllltivry  and 
defense  Industries  to  keep  the  budget  intact." 
In  addition  to  the  logistical  support,  the 
major  areas  cited  by  sources  as  "fat"  include 
the  new  antiballlstic  missile  system  (ABM), 
"unnecessarilv  sophisticated"  equipment  In 
both  Air  Force  and  Navy  aircraft,  an  expen- 
sive air  defense  system  deployed  against  what 
sources  see  as  'weak  and  outmoded"  Soviet 
bomber  forces,  the  Army's  helicopter  pro- 
gram and  antl.-.ubmarine  carrier  task  forces  of 
hib'h  cost  and,  sources  said,  'dubioub'  com- 
bat effectiveness. 

One  Pentagon  civilian  said  these  areas  tied 
down  "fantastic  amounts  of  manpower  de- 
spite the  genenillv  low  level  of  combat  effec- 
tiveness they  afford.  Cutting  them  back  in 
many  cases  actually  would  improve  the  na- 
tion's defense.  Not  only  would  additional 
manpower  be  freed  for  direct  combat  needs, 
but  the  mobility  uf  U.S.  forces  would  be  en- 
h  luced  by  the  lack  of  extraneous  equipment 
md  a  sliigjjlsh  logistical  tail."  By  "de-esca- 
latin<;  sophistication,"  he  concluded,  "we 
could  escalate  combat  effectiveness." 

In  view  of  the  Government's  financial 
crisis,  another  official  said,  it  would  "border 
on  the  Irresponsible  if  these  programs  are 
not  cut  back.  These  areas  should  be  cut  any- 
way, but  m  view  of  the  nation'^  other  press- 
ing needs,  the  case  is  overwhelming." 

Another  Pentagon  civilian  said  other  funds 
might  be  sued  by  deferring  desirable  proj- 
ects until  later  fiscal  years.  The  source  said 
there  were  "a  lot  of  nice  things  the  military 
would  like  to  have  and  probably  should  have 
under  normal  circumstances.  But  with  the 
dollar  under  att.ack.  we  can't  just  go  on  with 
business  as  usual.  For  the  next  year,  at  the 
very  least,  we've  got  to  drive  a  Volkswagen 
instead  of  a  Cadillac." 

Sources  emphasized  that  the  cuts  not  only 
would  mean  dollar  savings  but  also  balance- 
of-payments  gains.  Cuts  affecting  overseas 
forces"  would  be  worth  direct  payments  sav- 
ings of  almost  $1  billion.  As  the  spending 
cuts  cool  the  economy,  they  said,  there  would 
be  further  payments  savings  due  to  returns 
of  capital  which  had  flowed  abroad  to  es- 
cape the  U.S.  inflation. 

Clifford  has  not  yet  spelled  out  which 
areas  will  be  cut  to  make  up  the  planned 
reductions  of  $2  to  $3  billion.  Sources  told 
CQ,  however,  that  the  most  likely  action  will 
be  deferral  of  weapon  systems  rather  than 


stripping  programs  they  consider  "fat."  Some 
of  the  items  Clifford  reportedly  Is  considering 
include  the  Navy's  $1.7  billion  shipbuilding 
program,  the  Air  Force's  niilit-iry  space  proj- 
ect, formation  of  a  new  Cth  Army  division, 
and  new  air  defense  missiles. 

What  follows  Is  a  compilation  of  major 
areas  In  which  substantial  cuts  are  thought 
feasible  without  reduction  In  the  country's 
milltarv  strength;  it  is  the  result  of  detailed 
interviews  in  each  area  with  numerous  de- 
fense industry  experts,  civilian  and  military 
officials.  The  .Administration's  Justification 
for  funding  each  program  also  is  presented. 

URE.WtDOWN    UF    PROPOSED    CUTS 

Following  Is  a  compilation  of  cuts  that  a 
consensus  of  CQ's  sources  feel  could  be  made 
in  the  fiscal  1969  defense  budget  without 
diminishing  U.S.  combat  capabilities  ifor 
details  arief  Administration  ju.iti float loiis.  .^ee 
ifxt\.  Figures  in  parenthe.ses  are  subtotals. 
Suggested  cut 
lln  millions] 
Antl-balllstlc-mlssile  system  (ABMi  .  SI.  100 

Bomber  defense  system  ( SAGE ) 1 .  000 

Surface-to-air  missiles. >*S0 

Manpower vrr^^v::^: '2S 

Nav/ _::::::::-- ^^ 

Air   Force.- ""' 

Murine    Corps ''^0 

Tactical  aircraft  programs il.BOO) 

Army   f'" 

Navy li^^ 

Air   Force '^ 

Antisubmarine  carrier  forces 400 

Attack   carrier    lorces 300 

Amphibious  forces  and  fast  deploy- 
ment logistics  ships  (FDL'si 500 

Manned  orbiting  laboratory COO 


Total 


10.  800 


STRATt.CIC  FORCES 

ABM  system 
Probably  one  oi  the  n)ost  clear-cut  items 
of  "fat,"  in  the  view  of  most  CQs  -nurces. 
was   the   ABM  system,   designed    to   protect 
Vu-  nation  against  an  intercontinental  bal- 
listic mi.s.sile":aiack.  Curr.'itly  programmed 
lor  a  "tliin"  deplovmcnt  1  termed  "Sontlnfl't 
to  defend  again.=.l  a  small   atuick.  the  ABM 
cmplovs  nuclear-tipped  missiles  to  seek  out 
and  destroy  cncmv  ml-siU's  in  the  upper  at- 
n'.o.sphcre.    CQs    si.urcf^s    doubt    the    system 
will  have  anv  chance  of  woikine  .ii.ain~i  a 
realistic    attack:    consequently,    they    would 
cut  the  L.scal  I'.tGH  request  la,'urc  cf  &1  2  bil- 
lon  i<-:   /■^BM  deplovment  and  development 
down   to  8100   million    for   further   cifv.it-p- 
;'U-;U  v.-ork.  In  i.dtiitioii.  liiey  would  cm  back 
some  $200  million  mere  that  was  appniprl- 
Vd  for  ABM  deplovnieiit  in  previous  ::scal 
■e,'rs  but  i:(>t  vet  spent,  i.'^bout  S200  million 
more  In  previouslv  anpr:;priated  deployment 
uioncv    already    Is    obligated.)     The    funds 
•  pro    the    list    i:i.-ti!hnpnt    cii    a    i.)l  >1    la- 
stallatlon  cost  of  $5   to  87  billion   tor  the 
•thin"    ABM    deployment;    subsequent    ex- 
nanrion  of  the  svstem   to  a   "heavy  '   .-':iie!d 
'.\ov.\a  cost  ;n  .  stlmated  S40  to  5-30  billion. 
The  source^  listed  r^everal  reasons  lor  op- 
posing the  svstem:    ill    ijecause  of  the  nu- 
clear test  ban  treaty,  the  ABM  has  not  yet 
been  tested  in   the  atmosphere;    thus,   they 
s:\'\ti     there    is    :  o    a.^^.'-H'-ance    that    the    sys- 
tem's radars  or  its  tracking  and  guidance 
systems  will  survive  the  first  blast  the  ABM 
.  et.-;  off;  1 2 )  counter-measures  on  the  part  of 
an  enemv  would  be  relatively  simple;   there 
are  many  devices  to  confuse   a   radar  sys- 
tem, particularly  the  use  of   a  number  of 
c.ummy  targets;  .md  (3)  thus  far,  the  United 
States  "has  been  unable  to  attain  acceptable 
reliabilitv   with   far   simpler   missile  systems 
designed"  for  antiaircraft  i;Ee.  In  simulated 
combat  tests,  these  missiles  have  shown  both 
;;  low  level   of  readiness  and  a  poor  "kill'' 
ratio.  "With  missi'e  technology  in  its   cur- 
rent state,"  one  Pent..pon  civilian  s.ild.  "an 
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effective  ABM  would  be  worth  almost  any 
price  we  would  have  to  p«y  for  it.  But  for 
the  present  we  can  make  greater  strides  in 
that  direction  by  spending  small  sums  of 
money  to  advance  technology  until  we  have 
a  really  useful  capability,  ruther  than  spend- 
ing a  lot  to  produce  hardware  that  we  know 
won't  work." 

AdmlnUtratlon  Position 
After  opposing  ABM  deployment  (or  years, 
then  Defense  Secretary  Robert  S  McNa- 
mara  late  in  1967  gave  in  to  pressures  by 
Congress,  the  military  and  industry,  .md  or- 
dered the  system  deployed  In  his  speech 
anno\inclng  the  deployment.  McNamara  said 
there  were  marginal  grounds  for  conclud- 
ing that  a  light  deployment  of  US.  ABMs 
ag.tlnsl  (Red  China i  is  prudent"  McNa- 
mara warned,  however  that  "If  we  opt 
for  heavy  ABM  deployment— at  whatever 
price — we  can  be  certain  that  the  Soviets 
will  react  to  offset  the  idvantage  we  would 
hope  to  gain.'"  McNamara  concluded  that 
the  nation  must  "resist  that  temptation 
firmly.  '  because  the  'greatest  deterrent 
against  such  a  .strike  s  not  a  massive,  costly, 
but  highly  penetrable  ABM  shield,  but 
rather  a.  fully  credible  offensive  assured  de- 
strtictloB  •capability  ■  ifor  McNamara  state- 
ment, see  1967  Almanac  p.  966  ) 

In  recent  weeks.  McN^xmara's  successor. 
Clark  Clifford,  has  argued  r.'.r  more  vigorously 
than  McNamara  for  installlrg  the  ABM.  Clif- 
ford June  19  sent  a  letter  to  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  Chairman  Richard  B. 
Russell   (D  Ga.)   warning  that  it  would  be  a 

ser.ous  mistake"  for  the  Sen.ite  m  turn 
down  the  Sentinel  deployment.  Clifford's  let- 
ter placed  new  emphasis  on  the  potential  of 
the  system  to  protect  U  S.  offensive  missile 
sites  from  Soviet  attack  or  to  limit  dam.ige 
from  an  accident  il  Soviet  firing. 

In  a  press  conlerence.  the  following  day. 
Clifford  siiid  the  system  now  had  'real  sig- 
nificance" vls-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union.  Citing 
US.  Intelligence  reports  that  the  Soviets 
were  installing  such  .i  syst.-m.  Clifford  said 
the  United  States  would  be  "in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  reach  .agreement  with  them  on  ;«n 
ultlmiite  step  toward  dls  irnung  if  we  also  go 
about  the  deployment  of  a  system."  Clifford 
did  not  spell  out.  however,  whether  that 
wou'id    Involve   escalation    to   the   level   of   a 

•heavy'  ABM. 

~EN.\rE    .AB.M    M.\SSLE 

The  year's  first  .skimush  over  the  ABM 
c.ime  in  the  Senate  m  April  during  consid- 
entuon  of  the  fiscal  1969  defense  procure- 
ment bill  iS  3293).  By  a  17-41  roll-c.ill  vote, 
the  Senate  April  18  rejected  an  amendment 
by  Gaylord  Neisun  iD  Wis.)  to  drop  the  bill's 
$342.7  mllUun  in  Sentinel  ;>rx;'.irement  funds. 
Later  :n  the  day.  by  a  'JS-Sl  roll-call  vote, 
the  Senate  rejected  an  amendment  by  John 
Sherm.tn  Cooper  iR  Ky.i  to  prohibit  deploy- 
ment of  an  ABM  system  until  the  Defense 
Secretary  certified  th.^t  It  -.vas  "practicable" 
and  that  its  cost  was  known  "With  reason- 
able accuracy"  ( See  votes  81-82.  Weekly  Re- 
port p.  963:  for  story  see  p.  904. t 

Opponents  of  the  system  were  encouraged 
severa.1  weeks  later  by  press  report*  that  the 
Administration  intended  to  drop  the  ABM 
system  as  part  of  the  »6-bllllon  economy  cut. 
"The  reports  proved  wrong,  however,  as  Clif- 
ford launched  his  vigorous  defense  of  the 
system.  On  June  24,  the  Senate  by  a  34-52 
roll-call  vote  rejected  an  amendment  by 
Couper  and  Philip  A  Hart  (D  Mich.)  to  add 
language  ti  t'.ie  defense  construction  author- 
ization bill  iHR  16703)  prohibiting  expendi- 
ture of  any  ABM  funds  avilhorlzcd  by  the 
bill  before  July  1.  1969.  The  Senate  then  went 
on  to  reject,  bv  a  12-72  roll-call  vote,  an 
:unend:nent  by  Stephen  M.  Young  iD  Ohio) 
to  delete  the  bill's  authorization  of  4227.3 
million  in  ABM  construction  money.  It  waa 
e.xpected  that  the  anti-ABM  group  would  re- 
new iTji  attacks  on  the  system  when  the  pro- 
gram later  was  considered  in  the  appropria- 
tions stage. 


At  one  point  In  debate,  Sea.  Henry  M. 
Jackson  (D.-Wash.i.  the  bill's  floor  manager, 
went  beyond  Clifford's  statement  In  praising 
the  antl-Sovlet  capability  of  the  system. 
Jackson  June  19  said  some  Senators  appar- 
ently had  "taken  too  literally  the  public 
rationale  for  the  system  previously  given  by 
officials  of  the  Defense  Department  As  a 
result,  these  Senators  have  missed  the  most 
significant  feature  of  the  system:  It  will  have 
definite  capabilities  for  defense  against  the 
Soviet  missile  threat  "  Not  only  would  the 
system  defend  US.  missile  sites  against  that 
threat.  Jackson  said,  but  It  would  also  "pro- 
vide a  limited  degree  of  protection  of  Ameri- 
can cities  and  other  strategic  forces  from 
Soviet  attack,  as  well  as  Improve  our  capacity 
to  detect  and  assess  any  missile  attack" 
Bomber  defense  fystrm 
Another  big  Item  CQ's  sources  view  as  un- 
necessary Is  the  comple.x  warning  and  Inter- 
cept system  designed  for  defense  against 
long-range  bomber  attack.  Called  SAGE  for 
Semiautomatic  Ground  Environment,  the 
system  employs  elaborate  radars  both  to 
detect  Incoming  bombers  and  to  guide  inter- 
ceptors to  shoot  them  down. 

Sources  said  It  was  "widely  accepted  In  the 
Pentagon  that  the  Soviet  Union  no  longer 
could  muster  an  appreciable  bomber  threat. 
"Despite  Intelligence  reports  that  the  Soviets 
have  dropped  their  long-range  bomber  devel- 
opment effort."  one  military  source  told  CQ. 
we  retain  the  SAGE  system  as  a  hedge  that 
they  might  again  shift  course.  It  would  make 
more  sense  to  phase  out  the  SAGE  system 
now  and  then  build  up  our  air  defense  fighter 
forces  later  If  the  threat  should  reappear." 
As  in  the  case  of  the  ABM  system.  CQ's 
technical  sources  In  this  area  fear  SAGE 
would  be  subject  to  a  wide  range  of  counter- 
measures  which  would  render  It  Ineffective 
against  an  enemy  attack.  A  higher  degree  of 
effectiveness  can  be  attained,  these  sources 
said,  by  phasing  out  the  SAGE  system  and 
relying  solely  on  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration iPAA)  surveillance  capabilities  and 
normal  U  S. -based  fighter  squadrons,  combat 
training  squadrons  and  the  Air  National 
Guard  One  source  said  this  would  be  a  sys- 
tem "'based  on  weapons  and  detection  equip- 
ment that  maximize  kills,  not  automation." 
Savings  from  such  a  move  would  be  an  esti- 
mated SI  billion  a  year. 

Despite  the  $18  billion  cost  of  Installing  the 
SAGE  system,  one  Pentagon  civilian  said,  the 
.Mr  Force  had  been  aware  of  "crippling  flaws" 
in  the  system  ever  since  the  outset  of  instal- 
lation in  the  mid-1950s.  "The  Air  Force  ap- 
parently felt  It  should  get  the  system  first 
and  then  make  it  work."  he  said.  "A  number 
of  costly  modifications  have  failed,  and  so 
we're  right  back  where  we  started."  The 
source  noted  that  the  Air  Force  was  about  to 
embark  on  another  costly  modification  pro- 
gr«m  but  predicted  it  woxUd  be  no  better 
than  previous  efforts  Designated  AWACS  for 
Airborne  Warning  and  Control  System,  the 
project  envl.>:ions  an  Improved  radar  system 
that  is  cl.ilmed  to  track  Incoming  aircraft  at 
levels  far  below  the  present  capability.  CQ's 
sources  said  the  AWACS  radars  would  be  iust 
as  unreliable  and  vulnerable  to  countermeas- 
ures  as  are  those  in  the  current  SAGE  system. 

.■\dmlnlstrution  Position 
McNamara  in  his  1968  defense  posture 
st.itement  said  the  Defense  Department  had 
conducted  extensive  .studies  of  the  anti- 
bomber  defense  problem  and  that  In  all  the 
alternative  force  structures  examined,  the 
"Indlspensible  element"  was  AWACS.  If  per- 
fected. McNamara  said,  AWACS  would  be 
important  for  several  reasons:  (1)  Its  ability 
to  track  aircraft  at  low  altitudes:  (2)  Its 
ability  to  provide  detection  at  greater  dis- 
tances from  the  United  States;  and  (3)  Its 
low  vulnerability  to  missile  attack  compared 
with   the  SAGE  system. 

McNamara  conceded,  however,  that  the 
feasibility  of  AWACS  depended  upon  the 
successful  deployment  of  a  "downward-look- 


ing"' airborne  radar.  Although  McNamara  said 
the    required    technology    was    "within    our 
reach."  he  did  not  comment  on  the  over-aU 
need  for  a  bomber  defense  system  or  on  the . 
present  level  of  effectiveness. 

Surface-to-air  missiles 

CQ's  sources  said  $850  million  per  year 
could  be  saved  by  phasing  out  "Ineffective 
air  defense  missiles  and  deferring  hea\y 
hardware  development  en  new  ml.sslles 
Sources  said  there  was  little  reason  to  believe 
these  missiles  would  work  any  better  In  com- 
bat than  Soviet  missiles  used  by  the  North 
Vietnamese,  stated  In  the  May  6  Issue  of 
Aviation  Week  to  have  attained  a  kill  ratio 
of  less  than  1  percent  According  to  one  mili- 
tary source,  "the  North  Vietnamese  have  ap- 
parently learned  much  more  quickly  than  we 
have  that  their  real  defense  against  bombing 
rests  on  anti-aircraft  guns"  Tlie  source  sjiiti 
the  current  and  planned  antiaircraft  gu.n 
units  would  be  "more  than  enough"  for  go<Hl 
air  defense. 

The  U.S.  missiles,  called  Hawk,  Nike-Her- 
cules and  Bomarc,  are  deployed  heavilv 
around  U.S.  forces  In  Vietnam,  Korea,  Eu- 
rope, Alaska  and  the  continental  United 
States  Like  the  SAGE  .system,  their  perform- 
ance tests  have  been  so  unsatisfactory  that 
they  have  required  constant  programs  f 
modification  and  Improvement.  Commenting 
on  both  the  SAGE  and  the  missile  program.s. 
one  source  said  "large  get-well  programs  are 
always  a  symptom  of  a  basic  blunder." 
.■Administration  Position 

Administration  analyses  indicate  that  tlie 
"get-well"'  programs  should  yield  substantial 
reliability  improvements.  Furthermore,  It  is 
felt  that  the  guidance  technology  of  at  least 
the  newer  US.  missiles  is  considerably  more 
sophisticated  and  advanced  than  that  of  the 
Soviet  missiles,  even  though  the  U.S.  missiles 
have  not  yet  been  demonstrated  In  combat. 

CENCRAL    PtJWOSE    FORCES 

yfanpoucr 

Sources  Indicated  that  sums  totaling  a 
minimum  of  >4.2  billion  could  be  saved  by 
paring  "fat "  from  logistical  elemenu  of  ..11 
the  services.  (The  cost  savings  of  the  man- 
power cuts  were  figured  on  the  basis  of  im 
average  annual  cost  of  $10,000  per  service- 
man. The  figure  Included  the  serviceman's 
salary  and  allowances,  medical  care,  pension, 
food,  billeting,  training,  supervision  and 
other  supporting  expenses.)  For  each  of  the 
services.  CQ's  sources  reconunended  cu's 
ranging  from  10  to  20  percent,  but  amone 
most  sources,  recommendations  tended  'o 
cluster  around  the  lower  figure.  For  purposes 
of  this  study.  CQ  assumed  the  lower  cut. 

One  Pentagon  civilian  told  CQ  that  "anv- 
one  who's  ever  been  in  the  service  is  aware 
of  the  tremendous  wastage  of  manpower — 
the  vast  number  of  support  troops  who  s^it 
around  with  little  or  nothing  to  do.  Beyond 
that,  there  are  tremendous  overlapping  areas 
even  in  functions  that  keep  people  busy.  By 
sensible  reorganization,  massive  cuts  could 
be  made  In  the  support  areas  and  we'd  have 
a  better,  more  streamlined  force." 
Army 

Of  the  total  Army  strength  of  1.550.000. 
about  360.000  are  In  combat  units  (divisions. 
brigades,  artillery  and  missile  units),  110.000 
are  transients  ( men  en  route  between  assign- 
ments) and  1,080,000  are  in  additional  sup- 
port roles  beyond  those  already  provided  in 
the  combat  units.  Sources  agreed  that  the 
Army  should  not  be  allowed  to  carry  the  large 
transient  category  but.  as  a  well-placed 
civilian  put  It.  should  have  to  "take  It  out 
of  their  hide  Just  like  a  corporation  would" 
Elimination  of  the  transient  figure  plus  i 
10-percent  cut  In  support  would  yield  a  re- 
duction of  218.000  troops,  worth  estimated 
savings  of  almost  $2.2  billion. 
Navy 

The  Navy  lists  a  toUl  strength  of  775,000, 
Including  330,000  assigned  to  combat  units. 
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vessels  or  air  wings,  50.000  transients  and 
395  000  In  support.  A  reduction  of  90.000  in- 
cluding, as  a  minimum,  the  elimination  of 
the  transient  category  and  a  10-percent  cut 
in  support,  would  mean  cost  savings  of  $900 

million. 

Air    Force 

Of  tot,il  Air  Force  .strength  of  900,000,  the 
breakdown  Includes  270.000  In  combat  air  or 
missile  units.  5.000  trtnslents  and  625.000  in 
the  support  function.  The  minimum  cut  rec- 
ommended by  CQ's  sources  would  mean  re- 
ductions of  67.500  and  savings  of  $675  mil- 
lion. 

Marines 

Current  Marine  strength  Is  300.000,  with 
120  000  In  combat  ground  or  air  units.  25.000 
transients  and  155.000  In  support.  "Hie  mlnl- 
:num  cut  would  amount  to  about  40.000  and 
savings  of  $400  million. 

NATO   Forces 
CQ's  sources  said  it  would  be  desirable  to 
,  ut  back  the  U.S.  commitment  to  the  North 
\tlantlc  "Treaty  Organization    (NATO),   but 
most  of  the  sources  agreed  that  as  long  as 
the   commitment   remained.   U.S.   forces   lo- 
cated in  Europe  added  far  more  strength  to 
the    Wests    posture     than    they    would    If 
iirought  home  and  kept  in  reserve  for  pos- 
sible redeployment.  One  former  high-ranking 
Pentagon  civilian  told  CQ.  however,  that  the 
United  States  should  press  West  Germany  to 
provide  full   logistical  support  for  the  U.S. 
combat  forces  deployed  on  German  soil.  The 
source  .«:ald    this   should   be   more   desirable 
to  the  Germans  than  the  present  arrange- 
ment   of    German    offset   purchases   of   U.S. 
v.eapons  and  probably  would  mean  an  even 
greater  balance-of-payments  savings  for  the 
United    States.    The   source    estimated    that 
.-uch    an    arrangement    would    enable    the 
United  States  to  pull  out  an  additional  95.- 
000  troops   (above   the  standard   10-percent 
cut  discussed  above)   and  would  amount  to 
cost  savings  of  almoet  $1  billion  a  year  and 
.S600  million  m  balance-of-payments  gains. 
(CQ  did  not  include  this  item  in  the  value 
of  over-all  cuts,  however,  because  It  would 
necessitate  an  agreement  with  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment while  the  other  cuts  could  be  un- 
dertaken by  unilateral  Pentagon  or  Congres- 
sional action.) 

Administration  Position 
The   Administration   has   contended   that 
manpower  allotments  are  the  results  of  in- 
tensive studies  on  the  requirements  of  all  the 
forces.   Present  strength  levels,  it  contends, 
provide  optlum  combat  support 
Tactical  aircraft 
Aviation   experts  interviewed  by  CQ  said 
cuts  totaling  $1.8  billion  could  be  made  In 
the  next  fiscal  year's  aircraft  procurement 
programs,  primarily  by  dropping  "elaborate 
;ind  Impractical "  electronics  systems  and  buy- 
ing more  austere  versions  of  the  craft. 
Air  Force 
Cuts  of  at  least  $700  million  could  be  made 
in  the  Air  Force  program,  sources  said,  by 
purchasing  simpler  versions  of  the  $2.5  mil- 
lion F-4E.  the  S8  million  P-lllD.  and  drop- 
ping production  of  the  $2.6  million  A-7D  in 
lavor  of  the  A-37.  which  costs  only  $350,000. 
Despite   their  high   costs,   .sources   said,   the 
P-4  had  failed  to  provide  clear  superiority 
over  Soviet  fighters  and  the  F-111  was  too 
vulnerable  to  enemy  fighters  and  anti-air- 
craft  defenses  to  be   useful;    consequently, 
these  aircraft  should  be  prime  candidates  for 
further  cuts.  One  civilian  expert  said  the  A-7 
was    "neither    accurate    nor    maneuverable 
enough  to  be  effective  In  Its  assigned  role  of 
close  air  support."  In  the  Interim,  he  said,  the 
highly   maneuverable.    combat-proven   A-37 
could  serve  effectively  in  the  close-support 
role  until  a  new  generation  of  attack  aircraft 
more  appropriately  tailored  to  the  mission 
could  be  built. 

Shifting  from  production  of  the  A-7D  to 
the  A-37  would  save  about  $210  million  if  the 


same  number  of  aircraft  budgeted  for  fiscal 
1969  were  bought.  Sources  said  an  addi- 
tional $30  million  could  be  saved  by  dropping 
the  F-4E'6  "long  list  of  combat-inessential" 
equipment  such  as  sophisticated  navigation 
and  fire  control  systems.  Another  $350  million 
or  more  In  research  and  procurement  money 
could  be  saved,  they  said,  by  dropping  the 
$2  million  Mark  II  electronics  system  In  the 
F  lllD  (thus  leaving  the  plane  In  effect  an 
P-UIA) .  One  civilian  offlcial  said  the  sophis- 
ticated electronics  gear  in  each  of  the  two 
latter  craft  would  be  "highly  unreliable,  con- 
tribute Utile  or  nothing  to  combat  effective- 
ness, and  decrease  aircraft  performance  and 
dally  utilization  rates."  Likewise.  $110  mil- 
lion could  be  saved  by  continuing  A-7A  pro- 
duction rather  than  Introducing  the  substan- 
tially more  expensive  A-7E.  an  aircraft  termed 
by  one  civilian  source  as  "90-percent  gold- 
plate." 

Several  sovirces  also  emphasized  that  great 
scrutiny  should  be  placed  on  the  F-lllA  pro- 
gram,  which  has  encountered  extensive  prob- 
lems m  recent  combat  tests  in  Vietnam.  Un- 
less the  plane  begins  showing  "marked  im- 
provement." they  said,  the  program  should  be 
cut  back  until  a  better  aircraft  can  be  de- 
veloped. 

Navy 

By  applying  the  above  austerity  program 
to  the  even  more  complex  Navy  P  4J  elec- 
tronics svstems.  sources  said  fiscal  1969  sav- 
ings of  $50  million  could  be  attained.  They 
applauded  the  .Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee's   recent    action    in    denying   ?    $585 
million  authorization   request  for  the  con- 
troversial F-niB  program,  but  they  said  the 
Committee   committed    "the   worst   possible 
error"   in   providing  $287   million   for  accel- 
erated development  of  a  substitute  craft,  the 
VFX-1.  A  military  source  termed  the  VFX  a 
"warmed-over  version"  of  the  Fill   which 
will    cost   substantially    more   and    perform 
only  slightly  better  than  the  plane  it  would 
replace.   iFor  story  on  the  VFX  and  F-lllB, 
sec  Weekly  Report,  p.  1007.) 
Army 
An  area  of  increasing  "fat,'"  sources  said, 
was  the  Army's  helicopter  program,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Huevs  and  Chinooks  that  are 
prevalent  in  Vietnam.  "There  are  so  many 
of  those  things  in  Vietnam."  one  military 
source  said,  "that  even  a  sergeant  complains 
if  he  has  to  ride  in  a  truck."  Sources  recom- 
mended that  the  approximately  $600  miilican 
request  for  helicopters  in  fiscal  1969  (exclud- 
ing   the    Cheyenne    helicopter    which    they 
would  drop)  should  be  scaled  back  to  attri- 
tion   levels— an   approximately    buy    of    6o0 
helicopters.  Savings  would  be  an  estimated 
$360  million.  Including  $300  million  on  the 
helicopter  buy  and  $60  million  in  helicopter 
operating  cost^s. 

Several  civilian  and  military  sources  .-aid 
the  helicopters  had  presented  a  "tremendous 
logistical  burden  in  Vietnam  in  terms  of 
fuel  ammunition,  spares  and  manpower 
One  Pentagon  source  said  the  limitations  of 
helicopters  had  "Influenced  us  heavily  to- 
ward short  one-  or  several-day  operations 
to  the  extent  that  the  Army  in  Vietnam  has 
largely  abandoned  the  mission  of  holding 
and  patrolling  territory." 

Sources  also  recommended  dropping  the 
new  Cheyenne  helicopter— an  advanced  crnft 
based  on  a  complex  missUe/gun  fire  control 
system,  which  they  say  is  now  slipping  badly. 
One  former  Pentagon  official  said  the  Chey- 
enne, which  costs  S3.1  million,  was  "the  big- 
gest boondoggle  the  Army  ever  got  dragged 
into— a  complete  waste."  In  a  close  support 
attack,  he  said,  it  would  take  the  helicopter 
a  minimum  of  16  seconds  to  home  in  and 
guide  its  missile  to  target.  In  the  meantime, 
he  said,  "you'll  be  blasted  out  of  the  sky  by 
every  weapon  from  small  arms  to  tank  or 
antiaircraft  fire.  This  concept  might  work  if 
you  were  up  against  a  single  tank  in  the 
desert.  But  if  you're  in  the  midst  of  a  Soviet 
division,  there's  Just  too  much  around  that 


they  can  throw  back  at  you."  Dropping  the 
Cheyenne  program  would  mean  fl.scal  1969 
.savings  of  about  $150  million  in  costs  of 
procurement  and  continuing  R  and  D 
AdmlnlstraUon  Position 
Aircraft  Electronics  Gear:  A  military 
sp;.kesman  told  CQ  that  in  every  case,  the 
aircraft  under  discussion  were  equipped  with 
gear  "necessary  for  them  to  meet  their  as- 
signed combat  roles.  Sure,  you  might  gain 
a  maneuverabiUty  advantage  by  removing 
gear  from  a  plane.  But  you  also  pay  a  pen- 
alty. And  in  these  cases,  the  penalty  would 
far  offset  the  gains." 

Helicopters:  The  administration  has  main- 
tained that  more  helicopters  are  necessary  to 
increase  U.S.  mobility  in  the  war  in  Vietn.am. 
In  the  months  ahead.  It  is  estimated  that 
lielicopter  sorties  in  the  war  will  double  to 
the  level  of  almost  1  mlUion  a  month. 

With   regard   to   the  new   Cheyenne   hell- 
copter,   studies   have   shown    that   the   pre- 
dicted accuracy  of  the  craft's  pun  and  missile 
guidance  systems   add   so   much   to   combat 
effectiveness  that  they  more  than  compen- 
.sate    for    the   cost    and    logistics    burdens. 
Despite  the  slips,  the  Administration  argues 
that  over-all  program  risk  is  io  low  that  the 
recent  production  go-ahead  Is  Justified. 
Antisubmarine  forces 
Another  area  where  a   consensus  of  CQ's 
sources   would   make   substantial   cuts   is   In 
the    Navys'    antisubmarine    warfare    (ASWi 
force   Sources  said  they  would  eliminate  the 
entire  fleet  of  eight  ASW   aircraft  carriers, 
whose  planes   have   never  been   effective  in 
locating   or   destroying   modern   submarines 
in  simulated  combat  exercises.  The  sources 
would  leave  the  Job  to  existing  attack  sub- 
marines,    destroyers     and     high -endurance 
land-based  patrol  aircraft.  These  forces,  one 
military  source  said,  "should  be  more  than 
enough  to  carry  the  full  load." 

Mothballing  the  entire  ASW  carrier  force, 
sources  said,  would  mean  .^avlnas  of  at  least 
$400  million.  Including  $160  million  in  car- 
rier operating  costs.  $110  million  on  the  32 
other  ships  a'ssoclated  with  the  ASVf  carrier 
fleet,  $100  million  in  operating  expenses  of 
the  ASW  aircraft  and  a  large  clas.'ified  allot- 
ment for  development  of  a  new  ASW  plane 
of  unprecedented  complexity  and  sophistica- 
tion—the VSX.   (Eventual  costs  of  the  VSX 
program  have  been  estimated  at  $2  5  billion.) 
Administration  Position 
McNamara  In   his  defense   posture  state- 
ment conceded  that  the  present  ASW  carrier 
force  was  a  ""relatively  high-cost  system  In 
relationship  to  Its  effectiveness."  McNamara 
added,  however,  that  intensive  studies  had 
determined  that  "the  advantages  and  flexi- 
bility inherent  in  such  a  force  would  mar- 
ginally    warrant     is     continuation     in     the 
1970s— provided  that  its  effectiveness  could 
be   greatlv   improved."'   To   make   these    im- 
provements,   McNamara    said,   would    entail 
"a  very  expensive  undertaking"- the  develop- 
ment of  "a  new  and  much  more  capable  air- 
craft." the  VSX. 

Attack  carrier  forces 
\nother  hxize  sum  of  money  could  be 
saved.  CQ's  .sources  said,  by  changing  the 
concept  of  deployment  of  attack  carrier 
forces.  Sources  said  that  by  counting  on 
carriers  only  for  quick  reaction  and  an  ini- 
tial power  "surge,  then  substituting  land- 
based  aircraft  for  the  long  haul,  it  would 
be  possible  to  mothball  three  of  the  15 
carriers  currently  in  use  and  still  meet  all 
the  nation's  worldwide  commitment.s.  Tlie 
sources  added  that  cutting  the  force  clown 
to  12  carriers  also  would  mean  that  con- 
struction could  be  deferred  on  three  expen- 
sive nuclear-powered  c.irrlers  pr.-igrammed 
for  construction  over  the  next  .^ix  years  ;  es- 
timated total  cost:  S2  billion)  .aid  that  two 
air  win^s  oi  the  oldest  ..ircrnft  could  be 
phased  out.  Savw.i's  would  amount  to  *360 
million   for   the   1969   fiscal   year,   including 
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•130  minion  In  carrier  operaUng  coeU,  $130 
million  In  coats  of  operating  escort  ships, 
$27  million  In  air  wing  operating  costs,  and 
about  M5  million  In  fiscal  1969  advance 
funding  toward  the  flrst  of  the  three  addi- 
tional nuclear  carriers  (plus  an  unexpended 
•50  million  for  this  purpose  from  fiscal 
1968). 

CQ's  sources  said  one  illustration  of 
"Irrationality"  In  carrier  deployment  was  the 
current  stationing  o*  three  carriers  In  the 
waters  off  North  Vietnam.  One  Pentagon 
source  said  that  "no  other  aircraft  deploy- 
ment could  be  more  expensive,  because  we 
have  to  keep  two  carriers  In  support  for 
every  one  on  line— a  total  of  nine  attack 
carriers  tied  up  in  the  war.  We  could  phase 
out  six  of  those  carriers  by  pulling  only  two 
out  of  Vietnam,  leaving  one  there  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  Naval  Air  current  In  com- 
bat experience  Then,  at  far  less  cost,  we 
could  achieve  the  same  aircraft  strength  by 
redeploying  land-based  aircraft  from  areas 
throughout    the    Pacific." 

Since  the  role  of  the  carrier  Is  to  support 
rapid  force  buildups  rather  than  sustained 
operations,  another  source  told  CQ.  proper 
utilization  would  mean  "Instant  availability" 
of  the  enrrre  carrier  force.  "If  you  keep  your 
earners  T«xtly  for  quick  reaction  rather  than 
long  deployments."  he  explained,  "you  can 
put  almost  all  of  them  in  action  becaxise 
there's  no  requirement  for  support."  Noting 
that  chances  were  "remote"  that  the  United 
States  might  invade  Russia  or  China,  the 
source  said  it  was  "Impossible  to  dream  up 
enough  other  contingencies  to  Justify  reten- 
tion  of   all    15   carriers." 

.\dmlnlstratlon  Position 

The  .\dministratlon  has  not  evolved  any 
specific  Jusilflcatlon  for  carrier  employment 
concepts  or  Naval  Air  force  levels.  The  last 
change  in  position  w.xs  in  1962.  wlien  the 
15  win^s  att-ached  to  the  15  carriers  were 
reduced  to  12,  since  three  carriers  were 
normally    in   overhaul   at    any   one    time. 

Amphibious  forces 

Because  of  the  lack  of  real  or  potential  is- 
land powers,  officials  interview  by  CQ  think 
substanTlal  c  its  should  be  made  in  the  num- 
ber oi  amph.biDus  assault  vessels.  One  ofli- 
clal  said  "tl  e  Soviets  .ire  no  amphibious 
power  to  spe:.k  of  and  neither  are  the  Chi- 
nese. Who  eliie  could  you  be  fighting  that 
would  necessitate  a  World  War  Il-type  land- 
ing operation?  Although  it  is  clear  that  our 
concept  of  employing  the  Marines  has 
changed  radically,  we  still  maintain  a  huge 
amphibious  fieet. ' 

Of  a  total  amphibious  force  of  142  ships, 
CQ's  sources  recommended  mothballlng  60 
of  the  most  obsolete,  without  making  any 
change  In  the  composition  of  Marine  com- 
bat forces.  Savings  would  be  worth  about 
$100  million.  In  addition,  they  were  agreed 
on  dropping  $216  million  in  the  fiscal  1969 
budget  for  a  new  type  of  assault  ship— the 
LHA. 

In  a  related  matter,  sources  said  they  also 
would  drop  a  new  procurement  request  for 
fast  deployment  logistic  ships  tFDLs) — a 
mammoth  military  warehouse  designed  for 
deployment  off  potential  trouble  spots  for 
possible  fast  deployment  of  heavy  combat 
equipment.  (Unlike  the  LHA.  the  FDL  was 
not  an  assault  vessel  but  a  typ>e  of  cargo 
ship.  It  was  designed  to  support  Army  forces, 
whereas  the  LHA  was  for  the  Marines.)  Fiscal 
1969  savings  from  eliminating  the  FDLs 
would  be  $184  million. 

Sources  said  the  cuts  envisioned  in  am- 
phibious force  strength  would  leave  the 
capability  of  simultaneously  assaulting  with 
one  division  team  in  the  Pacific  and  one 
brigade  In  the  Atlantic.  The  lower  level  of 
strength,  one  source  said,  would  be  sufficient 
to  stage  "a  strong  show  of  landing  assault 
force  In  any  island  crisis  or  even  a  good-sized 
war." 


Administration  Position 
As  m  the  case  of  carrier  force  levels,  there 
appears  to  be  no  specific  set  of  situations 
which  form  a  basis  for  assault  transport  re- 
quirements. There  has  only  been  a  general 
increase  in  assault  shipping  to  improve  the 
mobility  of  the  Marines. 
Mol 
A  final  area  deemed  rlp«  for  cuts  Is  the 
Manned  Orbiting  Laboratory  project 
(MOD — The  Air  FVarce's  probe  Into  the  mili- 
tary uses  of  space.  One  Defense  Department 
official  said  the  Air  Force  at  thU  stage  "has 
no  more  Idea  what  they'll  do  with  men 
floating  around  In  space  than  NASA  (the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion) does  with  it*  Apollo  Applications  pro- 
gram. This  Is  one  activity  that  can  wait." 
Postponing  MOL  would  mean  fiscal  1969  sav- 
ings of  $600  million. 

.Administration  Position 
Tlie  Administration  maintains  that  pos- 
sibilities still  are  strong  that  space  may  be 
put  to  military  advantage.  McNamara  In  his 
defense  posture  statement  «ald  he  had  In- 
sisted that  space  projects  undertaken  by  the 
Defense  Department  "must  hold  the  distinct 
promise  of  enhancing  our  military  power  and 
effectiveness"  and  that  they  "mesh  In  all 
vital  areas"  with  those  undertaken  by  NASA. 

OUTLOOK 

Sources  emphasized  that  the  areas  probed 
by  CQ  were  only  the  "most  glaring  examples  " 
of  Defense  Department  "fat."  According  to 
one  Pentagon  source.  "A  really  detailed  probe 
by  the  Congressional  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees would  reveal  millions  If  not  billions 
in  other  possible  savings." 

Because  of  political  realities,  however,  most 
of  CQs  Capitol  HUl  sources  thought  the 
defense  budget  cutters  faced  a  stiff  uphill 
fight.  This  theme  was  sounded  by  Republi- 
can Presidential  candidate  Richard  M.  Nixon 
June  23  when  he  warned  it  would  be  "Ir- 
re.'ponsible  and  potentially  dangerous"  for 
the  Administration  to  consider  any  defense 
budget  cuts. 

Congress'  hesitance  to  question  major 
Pentagon  programs  was  seen  June  24  when 
the  Senate  voted  to  proceed  with  full  fund- 
ing of  the  .ABM.  In  doing  so  it  went  against 
the  advice  of  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfleld 
(DMont.).  among  others.  Mansfield  told  his 
colleagues  before  the  vote.  "I  think  It  Is  up  to 
this  institution  (Constress)  to  fulfill  Its  re- 
sponsibilities to  check,  to  recheck,  and  not 
be  tnken  in  by  what  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  or  the  .Secretary  of  Defense  .  .  .  say  they 
must  have.  t>ecause  we  never  can  satisfy 
them." 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  preceded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mi'. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  f  Mr.  Bayii 
in  the  chair).  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

THE  FEDERAL  CITY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virgina.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, last  Saturday  I  spoke  at  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Washington  Board  of 
Realtors,  Inc..  at  Bedford  Springs.  Pa. 
The  title  of  my  address  was  "The  Fed- 
eral City." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  the  address  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addres.s 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

The  Federal  Crrv 

(By  Robert  C.  Byrd,  U.S.  Senator  from  the 

State  of  West  Virginia,  Washington  Board 

of  Realtors.  Inc.,  annual  convention,  Bed- 
ford Springs.  Pa  .  June  29.  1968) 

The  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  over 
the  District  of  Columbia  vested  on  the  first 
Monday  of  December  1800. 

During  the  ensuing  168  years  Washington 
has  been  the  Federal  City,  a  city  sui  genera. 
the  seat  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

As  Circuit  Judge  William  Howard  Taft 
later  Chief  Justice,  said  In  an  1896  case: 

"The  objective  of  the  grant  of  exclusUe 
legislation  over  the  District  was  national  i:i 
the  highest  sense,  and  the  city  organized 
under  the  grant  became  the  city,  not  of  .: 
state,  not  of  a  district,  but  of  a  Nation." 

The  city  "of  a  Nation."  about  which  Tait 
spoke,  conimands  a  prestigious  position  un- 
equalled by  any  other  American  city  and.  in 
many  respects,  by  any  other  city  In  the 
world. 

Named  for  the  flrst  President,  who  died 
a  year  before  It  became  the  seat  of  the  Na- 
tional government.  Washington  today  .s  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  Impressive  of  the 
world's  centers  of  government. 

When  Thomas  Jefferson  rode  horsebaclc 
to  his  inauguration  as  President  in  1800.  the 
Nation's  Capital  was  little  more  than  a  vil- 
lage. He  rode  down  muddy  lanes  and  tied  hi-s 
horse  to  a  log  fence  before  the  uncompleted 
Capitol.  Today.  Presidents  ride  down  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue,  one  of  the  most  famous 
streets  in  the  world. 

It  is  a  city  of  beautiful  parks,  museums. 
and  art  galleries;  a  city  of  memorials  and 
montiments:  a  capital  of  50  states  but  not 
located  In  any  of  them. 

On  occasions.  Washington  has  been  '.ikened 
to  Rome,  one  of  the  richest  cities  in  the 
world  in  history  and  art,  and  one  of  Its 
greatest  in  religious,  cultural,  and  intel- 
lectual attainments.  It  has  been  polnttd  out 
that  Rome  also  rose  from  an  InslgniiScont 
pastoral  settlement  to  be  the  capital  li 
perhaps  one  of  the  world's  most  successfr.l 
empires,  supreme  as  a  law  giver  and  as  a 
symbol  of  European  civilization. 

The  Federal  City  has  at  other  times  been 
likened  to  Pans  because  of  Its  pleasing  physi- 
cal attributes  and  its  similarity  in  plannlnc. 
It  has  been  compared  to  Palmyra,  ancient 
Syrian  city  of  Palms  and  magnificent  temples. 
because  of  the  beautiful  trees  and  the  llke- 
Jiess  of  many  public  buildings  to  Palmyras 
distinctive  architecture.  It  has  been  com- 
pared to  ancient  Carthage,  because  It  too  was 
the  seat  of  a  council  of  law  makers  and  ?. 
popular  assembly  of  representatives  v:  tl-.e 
people. 

It  ;3  a  city  where  Vtinrs  and  sh?hs  and 
pnn^c-s.  presidents  ;.nd  senators,  the  great 
.ind  the  near-Treat  leave  their  footprints  in 
the  sands  of  history — 

The  city  which  influences  the  dally  lives 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  many 
of  the  peoples  of  the  world — 

The  city  In  which  the  three  great  equal 
and  coordinate  branches  of  government  have 
their  situs — 

The  city  in  which  the  laws  of  the  Nation 
r.re  enacted,  because  it  Is  the  locus  of  the 
Fedf-al  legislature. 

It  is  the  city  in  which  the  Nation's  laws 
are  Interpreted,  because  It  Is  there  that  l^e 
find  the  Nation's  highest  tribunal. 

And  it  Is  there  that  the  execution  of  the 

federal  laws  has  Its  genesis  and  Its  ultimate 

power,  because  the  Chief  Executive  Is  there 

So,  as  all  roads  once  led  "to  Rome."  the 
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Federal    City   U   today    the   alpha   and   the 
omega  of  our  government  of  laws. 

One  would  expect,  therefore,  the  Federal 
City  to  be  a  model  to  which  all  other  clUes 
could  look  for  citizen  respect  for  law  and 
order.  One  would  expect  that  a  government 
of  laws  and  not  of  men— as  It  was  referred 
to  in  the  famous  Massachusetts  Compact — 
could  point  prldefully  to  Its  Federal  City 
as  a  model  of  law  enforcement. 

But  alas!  The  converse  Is  true.  The  Fed- 
eral City,  during  the  past  decade,  has  ex- 
perienced a  most  dramatic  Increase  In  the 
commission  of  serious  crimes.  Anent  the 
crime  rate.  Washington  has  risen  from  12th 
])lace  In  1957  among  16  cities  of  comparable 
size  to  third  place  as  of  now. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  In  the 
District  of  Coliunbla,  both  before  the  April 
riots  and  after,  concerning  the  question  of 
whether  the  city  of  Washington  Is  a  safe 
city  for  those  who  live  In  It,  for  those  who 
do  business  In  It,  a«d  for  those  who  visit 

It. 

I  have  been  among  those  who  have  lately 
characterized  our  Nation's  Capital  as  a  city 
of  fear.  I  have  not  done  so  lightly  or  with- 
out thought  of  what  I  was  saying.  I  am  as 
well  aware  as  anyone  of  the  power  of  the 
spoken  and  the  written  word,  of  the  power 
of  rumor  and  inference  and  Innuendo.  I 
would  not  carelessly  characterize  this  or  any 
city  In  a  way  that  would  bring  undeserved 
harm  to  it. 

There  have  been  others  in  the  Congress 
who  have  taken  the  position  that  there 
has  been  too  much  unfavorable  comment 
about  conditions  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
that  the  situation  as  regards  crime  and  riot- 
ing has  been  exaggerated  beyond  its  true 
significance  and  importance. 

To  some  degree  at  least,  this  has  been  the 
position  of  District  Oovernment  officials  who 
;;ave  spoken  publicly  or  commented  on  the 
question  of  law  enforcement  or  the  absence 
of  It  Thev.  perhaps  because  of  the  very 
iLtture  of  their  positions,  have  tended  to  play 
tiown  the  allegations  of  fear.  They  have 
.-ought  to  get  others  likewise  to  softpedal 
,  rltlcisms,  importuning  them  to  the  effect 
tiiat  a  false  ImpresBlon  was  being  created 
•.n  the  minds  of  cltlaens  In  this  country  and 
elsewhere. 

I  impute  to  no  one  a  deliberate  effort  to 
mislead  others  about  the  nature  of  the  sit- 
uation that  exists  today  In  the  city  of 
Washington. 

I  do  not  pose  as  the  ultimate  authority  on 
The  crime  situation  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia— but  I  think  I  know  who  the  ulti- 
mate authority  Is.  The  ultimate  authority  is 
;he  person  who  has  experienced  crime  and 
.suffered  Its  effects  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia firsthand — and  there  are  literally  thou- 
sands of  such  persons  In  the  troubled  Federal 
nitv. 

In  my  capacity  as  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  the  District 
of  Colimibla,  I  have  undertaken  since  the 
.\prll  riots  to  apprise  myself  of  all  the  perti- 
nent facts  that  I  can  obtain  in  this  con- 
nection. To  thU  end.  I  have  In  recent  weeks 
invited  many  Washington  business  men  and 
women  to  come  to  ray  office  in  the  evenings — 
when  they  could  come  with  the  least  fear  of 
being  recognized  or  followed  or  molested — 
r.nd  I  have  taken  from  them  1.418  pages  of 
testimony  concerning  their  personal  knowl- 
edge of  the  crime  situation  In  the  District. 
I  have  guaranteed  these  people  anonymity, 
for  if  I  had  not  done  so  they  would  not  have 
felt  either  free  or  safe  In  coming  to  me  to 
tell  their  stories.  They  must  remain  Incog- 
nito to  protect  thetr  lives,  the  lives  of  mem- 
bers of  their  families,  and  to  protect  their 
businesses — or.  In  many  cases,  what  may  be 
left  of  the  businesses  they  operated  before 
the  riots.  I  will  not  identify  them.  They  all 
gave   their   testimony  willingly    and   freely, 
and.  I  may  say.  In  many  Instances  with  an 
appearance  of  relief  at  the  fact  that  at  last 
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someone  was  actually  listening  to  what  they 
had  to  say. 

In  these  pages  of  testimony,  I  believe,  Is  to 
be  found  the  answer  to  the  question  of 
whether  Washington  Is  a  safe  city  or  a  city 
of  crime  and  fear.  The  testimony  speaks  for 
itself.  ! 

Almost  uniformly  these  people  told  a  story 
of  a  situation  that  one  can  hardly  believe 
could  exist  in  any  supposedly  clvUlzed  urban 
community  and  especially  the  Federal  City. 
It  Is  a  story  of  a  breakdown  In  police  protec- 
tion, a  breakdown  In  court  responsibility,  and 
a  giving  way  to  gang  rule  by  street  hoodlums 
and  thugs.  It  Is  a  story  that  ought  to  anger 
and  outrage  every  citizen  of  this  Republic 
who  understands  the  elemental  fact  that  no 
society  can  exist  except  by  the  rule  of  law. 
That  rule  has  gone  down  the  drain  In  many 
areas  of  the  city  of  Washington. 

Repeatedly  I  asked  the  question.  "What  do 
you  consider  to  be  the  single  most  pressing 
problem  confronting  the  businessman  in  the 
District  of  Columbia?" 

The  answers  almost  Invariably  brought  up 
the  subject  of  law  enforcement. 
Here  are  examples: 

Mr.  A:  "The  lack  of  police  protection,  and 
the  lack  and  utter  disrespect  for  law  and 
order." 

Mr.  B:  "I  think  the  most  pressing  prob- 
lem, not  only  with  the  businessman,  (but) 
with  the  employee.  (Is)  I  am  scared  and 
everybody  Is  scared.  We  have  a  country  of 
fear." 

Mr.  C:  "Mentallv.  to  be  able  to  ?o  back  to 
work.  I  hnd  if  Ih.ad  to  go  to  work  now. 
mentally  I  Just  can't  do  it.  I  .mi  not  up  to 
it." 

Mr.  D:  "The  most  serious  thing  is  we  can- 
not get  help.  The  next  most  serious  problem 
is  fear." 

Mr.  E:  "Protection.  It  Is  the  main  thing 
we  need  today.  Any  businessman  needs  pro- 
tection against  the  hoodlums  on  the  street." 
Mr.  F:  "My  immediate  problem  at  this  mo- 
ment would  be  the  need  for  protection  .  .  . 
so  that  I  can  operate  my  business  and  give 
the  necessary  feeling  of  security  to  all  of  my 
emplovees." 

Mrs'.  G:  "The  fact  that  I  have  no  protec- 
tion, no  police  protection,  no  protection  at 
all.  I  feel  no  security  in  my  btisiness." 

Mrs.  H:  "You  have  no  protection  here.  If 
they  tried  to  protect  you.  they  are  not  given 
backing  from  anyone." 

Mr.  I:  "Mv  problem  is  this.  Senator,  I  can  t 
be  in  business  without  the  fear  of  being  loot- 
ed and  possibly  killed  because  of  the  lack  of 
protection  I  derive  from  the  police  depart- 
ment." 

Mr.  J:  "Pear." 

Mr.  K:   "The  threat  of  new  violence." 
Mr.  L:  "Personal  fear." 
Mr.  M:  "Actually,  the  lack  of  police  pro- 
tection and  the  fact  that  the  police  seem  to 
be  handcuffed  in  order  to  help  us,  to  keep 
order  In  the  streets." 

Afr.  N:  "The  hoodlums  In  the  streets.  They 
won't  let  us  do  any  business.  They  come 
Into  the  stores  and  demand  merchandise 
without  money.  They  come  In  in  groups.  One 
makes  believe  he  does  the  purchasing,  ask- 
ing lots  of  questions,  while  the  others  are 
picking  up  from  the  shelves  and  walking 
out.  using  threatening  language,  very  abu- 
sive language,  such  as  'I'll  bust  your  mouth. 
I'll  hit  your  head'." 

Afr  O:  "Law  and  order.  There  is  abso- 
lutely none  of  It.  I  feel  that  the  government 
has  failed  In  Its  obligations  to  Its  citizens." 
Afr.  P:  "The  most  important  problem  we 
have  right  now  is  the  problem  of  controlUng 
the  youths  who  harass  our  business." 

Afr.  Q:  "The  fear  that  my  store  will  be 
demolished." 

Airs.  R:  "The  problem  Is  certainly  non- 
enforcement  of  the  law." 

Afr.  S:  "Well,  confronting  me.  mostly,  I 
would  say  is  the  thieves  and  the  violent  types 
of  people  that  don't  work  and  don't  want  to 
work." 


Mr.  T:  "I  think  the  restoration  of  a  climate 
in  which  normal,  peaceable  life  can  be  car- 
ried on." 

Afr.  V:  "Protection." 
Afr.  V:  "Crime." 

Afr.  Vf:  "The  riot  was  the  most  pressing 
problem." 

Afr.  X:  "I  would  say  restoration  of  law  and 
order.  I  think  that  has  to  be  No.  1.  I  think 
this  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  much  of  the 
business  community  went  to  the  suburbs, 
and  they  are  going  to  go  more  and  more." 
Afr.  Y:  "My  main  problem  Is  the  lack  of 
financial  capital." 

Afr.  Z.  "The  problem  Is  police  protection. 
My  place  has  been  broken  Into  a  ntunber  of 
times  by  teen-agers  and  kids  In  the 
neighborhood."' 

So,  as  there  are  26  letters  in  the  alphabet, 
I  have  quoted  the  flrst  26  merchants  who 
testified.  You  will  note  that  I  did  not  select 
a  chosen  few,  but  I  have  taken  them  in  their 
order,  from  A  through  Z,  and  23  out  of  26 
stated  that  the  most  serious  question  facing 
businessmen  in  Washington  is  lawlessness. 
Of  course,  this  is  perhaps  the  most  serious 
domestic  iJi;  blem  facing  the  country  todav. 
And.  unless  something  is  done  to  halt  the 
spiralling  crime  rate  in  the  Federal  City  and 
in  the  Nation,  both  vrill  be  overtaken  with 
disaster.  For,  in  the  words  of  a  former  Su- 
preme Court  Justice: 

""Lawlessness,  if  not  checked,  is  the  pre- 
cursor of  anarchy." 

Many  and  varied  are  the  suggestions  ad- 
vanced regarding  the  causes  of  crime. 

Some  say  poverty.  Yet.  there  is  probably 
less  real  poverty  today  in  America  than  ever 
before,  but  crime  is  more  rampant. 

Some  say  Joblessness  is  the  cause  of  crime, 
taut  the  unemployment  statistics  of  today — 
which  are  at  a  record  low— pale  into  insig- 
nificance when  one  remembers  the  soup 
kitchens  of  the  early  1930's.  Yet,  crime  has 
skyrocketed. 

Some  say  racial  discrimination  is  the  cause 
of  crime.  However,  more  steps  have  been 
taken  in  the  past  15  years  to  erase  discrimi- 
nation than  at  any  time  since  the  adoption 
of  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th  Amendments  to 
the  Federal  Constitution.  Yet.  the  crime  rate 
continues  to  soar. 

Some  say  the  crime  rate  Is  up  because 
there  are  simply  more  people  today  than 
ever  before.  True.  But  the  crime  rate  Is 
increasing  seven  times  faster  than  Is  the 
population. 

If  I  may  again  quote  Mr.  Frankfurter,  to 
whom  I  referred  a  moment  ago : 

"He  must  be  a  ixJld  man  Indeed  who  Is 
confident  that  he  knows  what  causes  crime. 
Those  whose  lives  are  devoted  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  problem  are  certain  only 
that  they  are  uncertain  regarding  the  role  of 
the  various  alleged  'causes'  of  crime." 

Many  circumstances  may  contribute  to  the 
environment  most  conducive  to  crime,  but 
one  key  factor  will  always  be  present— the 
individual  himself,  his  temperament,  hla 
attitude,  his  level  of  mentality. 

Some  people  argue  that  criminals  are  made, 
not  born;  others  maintain  that  the  reverse 
is  true.  But,  one  thing  is  sure:  something 
must  be  done  to  restore  respect  for  authority 
and  to  renew  a  sense  of  individual  responsi- 
bility in  the  Federal  City  and  throughout 
the  land  or  this  Republic  will  be  destroyed. 
Look  at  the  Federal  City! 
There  has  been  a  316  percent  Increase  in 
serious  crimes  in  the  District  In  the  past  11 
years— going  back  to  April  1957.  During  thlB 
=ame  period,  the  rate  of  solution  of  Part  I 
offenses  has  decreased  from  49  to  19  percent. 
In  the  12-month  period  ending  In  April 
1968.  there  were  41.111  serious  crimes  com- 
mitted as  against  9,868  11  years  ago.  Rob- 
beries increased  885  percent.  Homicides  In- 
creased 177  percent.  Burglaries  increased  418 
percent. 

Merchants  have  been  shot  to  death  in  their 
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storea  Bus  driven  hav«  been  beaten,  robbed, 
and  murdered. 

Women  are  raped  In  theJr  homes.  In  gov- 
ernment buildings,  and  have  even  been  crim- 
inally assaulted  In  churches 

Looting,  arson,  and  other  property  destruc- 
tion rocked  the  City  during  the  April  dis- 
orders, and  only  this  past  week  there  were 
further  disorders. 

Federal  property  at  the  base  of  monumenu 
to  two  of  our  greatest  presidents  has  been 
desecrated. 

Resurrection  City,  a  virulent  abscess  of 
hooliganism  and  infectious  disorder,  was 
dosed  down  on  Monday  of  this  week  and  the 
Inhabitants  thereof,  many  of  whom  were 
thugs,  boodliuns.  and  members  of  militant 
street  gangs  from  other  cities  were  evicted 
and  arrested. 

Federal  agencies  have  been  subjecterl  to 
harassment,  and  more  civil  disobedience — 
which  Is  but  another  name  for  lawlessness — 
has  been  promised 

One  would  not  have  thought,  a  decade  ago. 
that  this  would  be  the  story  of  our  Federal 
City  in  1968. 

What  are  the  answers  to  this  situation  of 
an  unprecedented  and  unacceptable  rise  In 
violent  and  other  serious  crimes  which 
threaten, Qur  whole  Federal  City  and.  Indeed, 
our  whole_law  enforcement  system?  What  Is 
to  be  done  about  congested  court  dockets 
and  the  delay  of  a  year  or  more  between  the 
commission  of  a  crime  and  the  trial  of  the 
accused?  What  is  the  answer  to  chronic  re- 
peaters, or  recidivists,  who  continue  to  roam 
the  streets,  committing  a  series  of  new  grave 
offenses  while  awaiting  trial  on  some  pre- 
vious charge?  What  is  to  be  done  about  the 
host  of  Juveniles  who  are  almost  encouraged 
Into  a  career  of  crime  by  the  namby-pamby 
manner  In  which  they  are  handled  at  this 
crlUcal  period  In  their  lives?  What  can  be 
done  about  low  morale  and  a  high  vacancy 
rate  In  our  police  departments?  Are  we  to 
allow  the  criminal  elements  to  take  the  law 
Into  their  own  hands  and  defy  all  consti- 
tuted authority? 

It  Is  obvious  that  there  Is  no  single  an- 
swer, or  simple  solution,  to  this  crisis  of 
lawlessness.  But  It  Is  equally  obvious  that 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  people — the  law- 
abiding  publlo — must.accept  such  conditions. 
Such  condlticns  do  not  have  to  be  tolerated. 

So.  let  us  examiile  some  of  the  things 
which  must  be  done  to  swing  the  pendulum 
back  to  where  the  rights  of  the  victims  of 
crime  and  the  public  are  given  equitable 
consideration  with  the  rights  of  criminal 
offenders. 

It  is  easy  to  catalog  a  number  of  major 
Improvements  In  our  law  enforcement  ma- 
chinery which  are  necessary  to  wage  this  war 
against  crime  If  the  outcome  Is  to  be 
successful. 

( 1 )  We  need  on  our  United  States  Supreme 
Court — and  I  place  this  at  the  head  of  the 
list — a  better  balance  of  Justices  who  have 
a  greater  objective  concern  for  law  and 
order  and  what  Is  occurring  In  this  country 
with  respect  to  lawlessness.  Instead  of  an 
exaggerated  concern  for  the  technical  rights 
of  the  accused.  This  surely  also  applies  to  a 
number  of  our  U.S.  Circuit  Courts  of  Ap- 
peals. We  need  more  trial  Judges  who  will 
hand  out  sentences  commensurate  with  the 
vlclousness  of  the  crime,  and  stop  giving  con- 
tinuances almost  automatically  and  honor- 
ing motions  which  are  patently  made  pri- 
marily to  delay  and  frustrate  the  system. 

(2)  We  need  speedy  trials.  This  may  neces- 
sitate more  Judges  and  supporting  personnel, 
but  even  more  Importantly,  far  better  ad- 
ministration of  the  courts,  including  better 
records  systems,  better  calendaring  proce- 
dures, and  Improved  procedures  for  cutting 
through  Inconsequential  red  tape  which 
makes  for  delay. 

(3)  We  need  ball  reform  laws  which  will 
permit  the  courts  to  take  Into  consideration 
the   danger  of  a  proven   criminal   to  public 


safety  In  setting  ball  or  determining  whether 
he  should  be  released  to  the  street. 

(4)  We  need  police  depart  menu  at  full 
complement,  with  high  morale,  as  proficient 
in  community  relations  as  they  are  in  en- 
forcing the  law.  and  with  the  know-how  and 
sufficient  authority  to  take  speedy  action  be- 
fore matters  get  out  of  band.  And  our  police 
officers  need  the  full  backing  of  their  su- 
periors, of  the  press,  and  of  the  community. 

(5)  We  need  parole  and  probation  systems 
which  act  promptly,  through  due  process,  to 
revoke  the  parole  and  probation  of  those 
parolees  and  probationers,  who.  by  the  com- 
mission of  new  crimes,  etc..  have  substan- 
tially violated  the  conditions  of  their  release. 

|6)  Most  of  all.  I  am  convinced.  If  we  are 
to  effectively  govern  ourselves  as  a  demo- 
cratic society  and  bring  about  the  respect  for 
law  and  order  which  Is  so  necessary,  but 
which  to  too  great  an  extent  seems  to  have 
been  lost,  there  needs  to  be  a  change  of  at- 
titude, a  greater  sense  of  urgency,  on  the 
part  of  the  overwhelming  percentage  of  the 
people — the  law-abiding,  responsible  seg- 
ment. There  should  be  far  lees  tolerance  of 
the  nonsense  and  license  permitted  under 
various  labels  to  the  relatively  few  who  have 
no  regard  for  law  and  order  and  who,  If  al- 
lowed to.  would  destroy  us.  The  weight  of 
opinion  of  the  responsible  majority  of  all 
people,  whether  they  be  Judge,  law  officer, 
legislator,  or  part  of  the  general  public,  must 
be  expressed  to  a  degree  that  it  will  be  felt 
by  those  who  would  take  some  disruptive  or 
negative  course. 

Groups  such  as  yours  can  help  a  great 
deal — more,  perhaps,  than  you  realize.  The 
Congress  Is  sympathetic  and  Interested,  and 
now  is  the  time,  with  the  experience  of  the 
riots  and  the  disorders  accompanying  the  so- 
called  poor  people's  campaign  fresh  in  mind, 
for  citizens'  groups  to  make  their  feelings 
known. 

The  ftrmneas  displayed  by  the  District  gov- 
ernment when  new  riots  threatened  after 
Resurrection  City  was  closed,  contrasted  with 
the  policy  of  "restraint"  In  the  April  riots.  Is 
evidence  enough  of  the  changes  that  public 
opinion  can  bring. 

There  was  widespread  dissatisfaction  with 
the  leniency  with  which  rioters  and  looters 
were  treated  In  the  April  outbreak — and  offi- 
cials of  the  District  government  got  the  mes- 
sage. When  trouble  threatened  a  second 
time,  they  acted  swiftly,  and  I  think  com- 
tnendably.  to  head  otf  a  June  repetition  of 
what  happened  in  April. 

"The  people  are  the  city."  said  Shake- 
speare. So.  what  Is  needed  Is  for  every  con- 
cerned group  in  Washington  to  dedicate  It- 
self to  the  task  of  helping  to  bring  about 
the  eradication  of  the  blight  of  crime. 

The  Federal  City.  I  am  convinced,  can  be 
made  a  safe  city  again,  as  well  at  a  beautiful 
city. 

It  can  be  made  that,  if  citizens  and  gov- 
ernment, spurred  by  the  disgrace  of  riots  and 
spiralling  crime,  determine  now  that  they 
will  settle  for  nothing  less.  You  and  I  and 
all  Americans  have  a  tremendous  stake  In 
the  outcome. 

Let  each  of  us.  then,  strive  within  his 
own  means  and  In  his  own  way  to  emulate 
Caesar  Augustus,  who.  In  the  words  of  Suf- 
tonlous.  "found  a  city  built  of  brick:  he  left 
It  built  of  marble." 


HUMAN   RIGHTS   CONVENTIONS 
A   TIME  OF   REDEDICATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  to- 
morrow we  celebrate  the  192d  anniver- 
sary of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
At  this  time  of  rededicatlon  to  the  ideals 
upon  which  this  great  Nation  was 
founded,  the  Senate's  failure  to  ratify 
the  human  rights  conventions  sounds  as 
an  even  more  strident  discord  to  these 


high  ideals.  In  1776  the  founders  of  the 
United  States  dedicated  themselves  to 
the  self-evident  truths — 'that  all  men 
are  created  equal;  that  they  are  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable 
rights;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

Yet  today  the  Senate  still  has  failed  to 
ratify  the  Human  Rights  Conventions  on 
Genocide,  Political  Rights  of  Women, 
and  Forced  Labor.  It  is  our  responsibility 
as  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  to  live  up 
to  the  example  of  our  forefathers  who 
fought  for  those  basic,  inalienable 
human  rights.  I  have  pleaded  and  shall 
continue  to  plead  the  cause  of  world 
peace  through  the  ratification  of  the 
human  rights  conventions. 
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THE  NUCLEAR  NONPROLIFERATION 
TREATY  SUPREME  ACHIEVE- 
MENT OP  PRESIDENT  JOHNSON 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday  of  this  week  I  was  privileged  to 
be  in  the  East  Room  at  the  White  House 
witnessing  the  signing  of  the  Nuclear 
Nonproliferation  Treaty  by  representa- 
tives of  40  nations  including  the  Soviet 
Union,  Great  Britain,  Korea,  Australia. 
and  the  Philippines.  While  the  treaty 
does  not  contain  an  absolute  guarantee 
that  nuclear  weapons  will  never  be  used 
in  war,  it  clearly  represents  a  milestone 
in  the  long  journey  toward  world  peace 

This  was  a  historic  occasion.  The 
treaty  was  signed  by  Dean  Rusk  for  the 
United  States;  Ambassador  Patrick  Dean 
for  the  United  Kingdom:  Ambassador 
Anatoly  Dobrynin  for  the  Soviet  Union; 
Ambassador  Salvador  P.  Lopez  for  the 
Philippines;  and  Ambassador  Dong  Jo 
Kim  for  Korea.  We  sensed  the  historic 
significance  and  hope  of  the  occasion  as 
in  silence  with  perhaps  200  looking  on. 
leaders  of  40  nations  signed  the  treaty. 

The  limited  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  en- 
tered Into  in  1963  showed  that  controls 
could  be  imposed  on  the  nuclear  arms 
race.  It  limited  the  environment  where 
nuclear  bombs  could  be  tested.  The  outer 
space  agreement  subsequently  entered 
into  with  the  Soviet  Union  limited  the  en- 
\ironment  where  they  could  be  stationed 
Now,  the  nonproliferation  treaty  limits 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Today,  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  the  only  two  nations  in 
the  world  with  the  power  of  mutual  de- 
struction. However,  other  nations — Great 
Britain,  France,  and  China — also  possess 
nuclear  weapons  to  some  extent.  China 
could  become  a  major  nuclear  power 
within  a  decade.  Even  more  dangerous  is 
the  fact  that  by  spending  approximately 
$200  million  any  mature  industrial  coun- 
try' can  readily  produce  one  or  two  atomic 
bombs.  Any  industrial  society  can  de- 
velop a  20-kiloton  bomb,  the  size  of  the 
one  dropped  on  Hiroshima,  and  ac- 
complish this  probably  with  5  to  8  years 
With  each  passing  year  more  nations  will 
be  able  to  do  so,  and  the  possibility  of  nu- 
clear war  increases.  Therefore,  the  nu- 
clear nonproliferation  treaty  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  curtailing  what 
former  Secretary  of  Defense,  Robert  Mc- 
Namara,  termed  the  "mad  momentum' 
of  the  anns  race. 

Mr.  President,  the  recent  announce- 
ment by  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  of 


their  willingness  to  enter  into  negotia- 
tions with  the  United  States  on  limiting 
both    offensive    and    defensive    nuclear 
weapons  is  another  giant  step  forward 
in  the  cause  of  peace.  After  20  years  of 
the  nuclear  arms  race,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  only  defense  against  a  nuclear  at- 
tack is  to  make  sure  that  it  never  hap- 
pens. The  present  situation  in  which  the 
Soviet  Union  has  the  power  to  destroy 
us  and  we  have  the  power  to  destroy 
them,  even  after  absorbing  a  first  strike, 
is  far  from  ideal.  In  the  great  nuclear 
poker  game  being  played  by  the  world's 
only  two  real  nuclear  powers,  the  stakes 
are  becoming  fantastically  high.  Man- 
kind can  breathe  a  little  more  freely 
today  knowing  that  at  long  last  a  serious 
effort  will  be  made  toward  arms  control. 
President  Johnson  deserves  the  grati- 
tude of  all  citizens  for  his  perseverance 
in  bringing  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  con- 
ference table  for  a  meaningful  dlscus- 
.sion  of  the  need  for  freeing  the  world 
from  the  awful  threat  of  nuclear  war. 
On  June  30.  1968,  there  appeared  in  the 
Plain  Dealer  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  an  ex- 
ceUent  editorial  entitled  "Nuclear  Talks 
Credit  to  L.  B.  J."  I  commend  the  edi- 
torial to  Senators  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nuclear  Talks  Credit  to  L.  B.  J. 
Russia's  announced  willingness  to  enter 
into  talks  with  the  United  States  on  the  sub- 
ject of  limiting  both  offensive  and  defensive 
nuclear  weapons  Is  a  personal  triumph  for 
the  perseverance  of  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson. 

Getting  the  Soviet  Union  Into  a  meaning- 
ful discussion  of  the  need  of  freeing  the 
world  from  the  awful  threat  of  nuclear  war 
could  become  one  of  the  greatest  accomplish- 
ments of  Mr.  Johnson's  administration. 

Mr.  Johnson  will  have  more  to  say  on  the 
disarmament  situation  at  the  nuclear  non- 
proliferation  treaty-signing  ceremony  tomor- 
row In  Washington. 

The  President,  early  in  his  career  in  the 
White  House,  was  firm  in  his  belief  that 
the  two  giant  nuclear  powers  must  cooper- 
ate— despite  other  trying  differences — in 
keeping  peace  In  the  human  family.  Ambas- 
.-.adors  and  state  secretaries  worked  toward 
this  meeting  of  minds  but  nothing  much 
happened.  Still,  the  President  persisted  in 
his  efforts  and  the  real  groundwork  finally 
was  laid  at  Glassboro.  N.J.,  a  little  over  a 
•ear  ago  during  his  famous  confrontation 
with  Soviet  Premier  Alexei  Kosygln. 

The  process  of  bringing  along  the  Russians 
to  a  point  where  they  would  seriously  take 
a  long  look  at  the  great  expenditure  of  money 
for  a  defensive  nuclear  system — money  that 
could  be  more  productive  in  social  progress — 
necessarily  was  delicate.  The  attitudes  and 
the  incidents  that  lined  the  path  to  the 
eventual  decision  to  hold  talks  on  the  nuclear 
missiles  of  attack  and  defense  are  well  de- 
lineated today  by  John  P.  Leacacos.  chief  of 
The  Plain  Dealer  Washington  Bureau,  In  his 
weekly  column  in  this  section  of  the  news- 
paper. 

Statesmanship,  to  a  large  degree,  is  akin  to 
salesmanship  and  President  Johnson,  by  ever- 
lastingly holding  the  thought  that  the  Soviet 
Union  eventually  could  be  sold  on  the  wis- 
dom of  missile  prudence,  should  get  credit 
for  his  determination  in  a  cause  which  often 
seemed  hopeless. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
Congress  recently  authorized  more  than 


$227  million  for  construction  of  the  Sen- 
tinel ABM  system.  This,  in  addition  to 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  previ- 
ously authorized  and  appropriated  for 
this  so-called  thin  antiballistic  missile 
system  to  ring  some  cities  of  our  Na- 
tion. The  Senate  rejected  my  amendment 
to  strike  the  entire  Sentinel  authoriza- 
tion from  the  military  construction  bill, 
and  then  my  vote  was  cast  against  the 
bill.  It  is  now  obvious  that  to  continue 
with  this  boondoggle,  which  will  cost  a 
minimum  of  $5  billion  and  eventually  as 
much  as  $60  bllUon,  would  be  a  great 
disservice  not  only  to  the  taxpayers  of 
this  Nation,  but.  more  important,  to  the 
cause  of  world  peace  and  to  the.  future 
security  of  our  Nation. 

It  seems  unthinkable  that  President 
Johnson  would  embark  on  this  great 
escalation  of  the  arms  race  at  a  time 
when  there  is  a  possibility  that  a  work- 
able arms  control  agreement  can  be 
reached.  This  proposal  should  now  be 
"frozen."  Five  billion  dollars  would 
thereby  be  saved.  I  urge  the  President  to 
announce  pubUcly  that  his  administra- 
tion will  not  spend  1  cent  of  any 
moneys  appropriated  for  the  ABM  sys- 
tem, at  least  so  long  as  the  leaders  of 
the  Soviet  Union  continue  to  negotiate 
in  good  faith  toward  arms  control. 

The  President  has  shown  great  states- 
manship in  his  efforts  to  bring  about 
these  negotiptions.  His  announcement 
that  our  Nation  would  forego  construc- 
tion of  an  ABM  system  would  be  a  fur- 
ther act  of  great  statesmanship,  an  act 
for  which  he  would  earn  the  gratitude  of 
all  mankind  and  which  would  bring  a 
sense  of  relief  and  renewal  to  people  the 
world  over  who  have  become  discouraged 
about  the  prospects  for  peace. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  hope  that  every 
effort  will  be  made  by  men  of  good  will 
everywhere  toward  bringing  about  an 
end  to  the  arms  race  and  a  workable 
arms  control  agreement.  If  they  accom- 
plish that,  they  will  make  a  tremendous 
contribution  to  peace  for  all  time. 


HAPPY     NEW     FISCAL     YEAR— AND 
THE  DEFENSE  BUDGET 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
a  six-page  article  on  defense  spending 
cuts  in  the  Congressional  Quarterly 
Weekly  Report  of  June  28,  entitled  "De- 
fense Budget  Cuts  of  $10.8  Billion  Seen 
Feasible."  the  first  two  paragraphs  of 
this  article  read  as  follows : 

Defense  experts  both  in  and  outside  the 
Government  have  told  Congressional  Quar- 
terlv  that  huge  cuts  can  be  made  in  the 
defense  budget  while  retaining  or  even  im- 
proving the  current  level  of  the  nation's 
defense. 

Highly  placed  sources  in  the  Pentagon  and 
industrv  told  CQ  that  cuts  totaling  at  least 
S10.8  billion  could  be  made  In  areas  they 
classified  as  "fat."  None  of  the  cuts  would 
affect  U.S.  combat  capabilities,  they  said. 
Instead,  only  logistical  elements  they  view 
as  excessive  and  weapon  systems  they  con- 
.sider  overlapping,  unnecessary  or  of  doubt- 
ful combat  effectiveness  would  be  cut  back. 


There  was  also  an  article  in  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  last  Saturday,  June 
29  entitled  "Happy  New  Fiscal  Year." 
by  Richard  Spong  from  Editorial  Re- 
.search  Reports,  the  last  two  paragraphs 
of  which  read  as  follows: 


The  direct  prediction  for  the  future  comes 
from  the  brilliant  and  pseudonymous  finan- 
cial writer,  "Adam  Smith."  He  raises  the 
question,  quoUng  a  perhaps  mythical  Gnome 
of  Zurich  (Swiss  banker)  :  "Would  you  be- 
lieve government  bonds  yielding  10  percent? 
Mortgages  at  12  percent?  Would  you  believe 
the  Dow-Jones  Average  down  500  points?" 

Not  in  the  next  fiscal  year.  Adam  Smith 
seems  to  say.  But  sooner  or  later,  if  we 
don't  fall  to  meet  completely  our  monetary 
crisis. 

In  this  connection,  and  in  further  ef- 
fort to  arouse  interest  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  a  sound  dollar,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  article  be  inserted  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Happt  New  Fiscal  Year:  Congress  Is  in 
Good  Shape  at  the  End  of  Fiscal  Year, 
BUT  Monetary  Crisis  Contintjes 

(By  Richard  Spong) 
The  beginning  of  a  new  fiscal  year  on  Mon- 
day is  a  time  of  reckoning  for  Congress,  the 
Administration,    and    trend-watchers    every- 
where. 

An  odd  euphoria  pervades  Capitol  Hill.  Sen- 
ate Republican  Leader  Everett  McK.  Dirksen 
says  there  is  "more  than  a  50-50  chance" 
that  Congress  can  adjourn  by  its  Aug.  1  tar- 
get date.  Some  in  the  press  gallery  think  he  Is 
not  overly  optimistic. 

The  Congress  approaches  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  In  pretty  good  shape.  Many  of 
the  basic  authorization  bills  have  been  signed 
into  law  or  are  well  along.  Appropriations 
bills  may  be  cleared — most  unusually — by  the 
end  of  July.  The  tax  surcharge  and  crime  bills 
are  out  of  the  way;  the  major  housing  bill  Is 
more  than  half  way  through.  The  big  hangup 
could  be  the  foreign  aid  bill.  It  has  been  or- 
dered reported  in  the  House.  The  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  Is  considering 
marking  up  the  bill  this  week. 

Downtown  the  aura  Is  a  trifle  less  heady. 
Treasury  is  planning  on  borrowing  about  $10 
billion  to  $12  billion  in  the  first  half  of  the 
year  beginning  July  1.  The  total  would  be 
less  than  the  $16  3  billion  of  borrowing  in  the 
year-earlier  period  The  surtax  bill  will  keep 
the  Government  from  seeking  an  extra  $4 
billion  or  $5  billion  in  the  marketplace. 

But  the  public  debt  will  be  about  $357  bil- 
lion on  July  1.  periloxisly  close  to  the  $358 
billion  celling.  And  tight  periods  lie  ahead. 
Treasury  has  its  way  of  finagling  to  keep  un- 
der the  celling — one,  suggests  The  Wall  Street 
Journal,  is  stalling  on  paying  federal  em- 
ployees and  contractors — but  these  are  only 
temporary  expedients. 

But  even  Downtown  the  outlook  is  not 
completely  murky.  Enactment  of  the  tax 
bill  will  pare  the  $25  billion  budget  deficit 
for  fiscal  1968  which  Administration  sources 
had  been  suggesting.  And  the  deficit  for 
budgetary  1969  may  be  only  about  $3  5  billion 
as  against  the  S8  billion  President  Johnson 
had  predicted. 

As  for  business,  a  sharp  jump  In  wages  and 
salaries  in  the  first  three  months  pushed  up 
consumer  purchases  in  real  terms  as  well  as  in 
current  dollars.  But  the  Federal  Reserve  Bul- 
letin suggests  that  •continuation  of  the  Viet- 
nam conflict,  rising  prices,  and  the  large  stock 
of  relatively  new  goods  in  consumers'  hands 
may  continue  to  retard  consumer  demands." 
Of    metalworklng    managers    sampled    by 
Steel  magazine.  63.4  per  cent  look  to  stagnant 
( r  declining  profits  in  the  Fecond  half  of  cal- 
endar 1968.  Impact,  a  business  letter  distrib- 
uted bv  banks,  suggests  that  tight  money  and 
the  tax  increase  will  slow  down  the  break- 
neck accumulation  of  manufacturers  inven- 
tories. A  long  steel  strike  after  contracts  ex- 
pire Aug.  1   would  ■chew  up  stocks  rapidly, 
paving  the  'vay  for  a  quick  taounceback  once 
the  steel  men  return." 
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The  direst  predictions  for  the  future  comes 
from  the  brtlUant  and  pseudonymous  finan- 
cial writer.  'Adam  Smith."  He  raises  the 
question,  quoting  a  perhaps  mythical  Onome 
of  Zurich  (Swiss  banker):  "Would  you  be- 
lieve government  bonds  yielding  10  per  cent' 
Mortgages  at  12  per  cent?  Would  you  believe 
the   Dow-Jones  Average  down    500   points?" 

Not  in  the  next  flscal  year.  Adam  Smith 
se«ma  to  say  But  sooner  or  later.  If  we  dont 
fall  to  meet  completely  our  monetary  crisis. 


BROAD- BASED  SUPPORT  FOR  PRES- 
IDENTS SUPREME  COURT  AP- 
POINTMENTS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  editorial  re- 
action from  all  parts  of  the  country  sup- 
ports the  two  appointments  by  President 
Johnson  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Typical  of  the  widespread  approval  are 
the  following  excerpts  from  newspaper 
editorials : 

From  the  South  Carolina  Independent, 
Anderson ; 

President  makes  an  E.xcellent  Choice  in 
Naming  Fortas  as  Chief  Justice 

prom  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch: 
Congress  has  no  serious   reiison   to   reject 

the  nominauons.  however,  for  they  are  good 

unes. 

Prom  the  Harrisburg.  Pa..  Patriot: 
L   B.  J.  Appointments  are  Jusufled. 

Fi-om  the  Hartford  Courant: 
Both  appointees  have  distinguished  Judi- 
cial records  behind  them,  although  Justice 
Fortas  has  only  served  three  years. 

From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer: 
The  Senate's  obligation   is   to   confirm   or 
denv   the   nominations  on   the   basis  of   the 
character  and  ability  of  the  nominees. 

There  is  opposition  to  the  nominations 
in  some  quarters.  It  Is  incumbent  upon 
the  opposition,  however,  to  demonstrate 
its  good  faith  by  arguing  the  issue  on 
the  qualities  of  the  nominees  and  on 
valid  constitutional  questioris. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  editorials  be 
printed  in  full  in  the  Ricord  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

IProm    the    Anderson    (3.C.)     Independent. 

June  28,  1968) 

President  Makes  .\.v  Excellent  Choice  in 

Naming  Fortas  as  Chief  Justice 

President  Johnson's  nomination  of  Justice 
Abe  Fortiis  to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  will  meet  with  widespread 
approval. 

An  individual  of  unquestionable  Integrity, 
Justice  Fortas  has  long  been  recognized  by 
the  legal  fraternity  as  one  of  the  most  able 
minds  In  the  profession. 

A  native  of  Tennessee,  the  son  of  an  Immi- 
grant English  cabinet  maker.  Abe  Fortas  has 
won  his  way  in  this  world  by  hard  work  and 
earnest  application  of  his  talents. 

For  more  than  30  years  President  Johnson 
and  Justice  Fortas  have  known  each  other, 
and  the  President's  nomination  bespeaks  the 
admiration  he  holds  for  a  truly  dedicated 
American. 

Republican  voices  already  have  been  raised 
and  they  promise  to  fight  confirmation  In  the 
Senate  on  the  very  shaky  and  unsound 
ground  that  a  "lame  duck"  President  should 
not  be  allowed  to  fill  an  important  vacancy 
on  the  Supreme  Court. 

If  any  be  needed — and  there  is  no  need — 
there  Is  ample  precedent.  Former  President 


Elsenhower  named  Justices  during  his  second 
or  "lame  duck'  term  of  office  without  the  Re- 
publicans raising  opposition. 

And  one  of  the  great  Chief  Justices  of  all, 
John  Marshall  of  Virginia,  was  appointed  by 
President  John  Adams  when  the  latter  had 
onlv  a  month  left  in  his  term  of  office. 

Reptibllcan  oppo«ltlnn  to  Abe  ForUis  as 
Chief  Justice  Is  so  obviously  political  as  to  be 
.self-defeating  and  we  trtut  that  will  be  its 
fate. 

Justice  Portiis  deserves  swift  confirmation 
as  Chief  Justice  of  the  V.S'.  Supreme  Court. 

[From  the  St   I^uls  Post -Dispatch,  June  27. 
19681 
The  Continuity  or  the  Court 
The  most  significant  aspect  of  President 
Johnson's  proposed  changes  In  the  Supreme 
Court  Is  that  they  should  not  alter  the  vi- 
tality and  progressive  attitude  of  the  Warren 
court.  Yet  the  element  of  personal  and  po- 
litical association  involved  could  make  con- 
firmation more  difficult 

Justice  Abe  Fortas  named  to  succeed  Earl 
Warren  as  Chief  Justice,  Is  a  man  of  nearly 
impeccable  credentials  for  the  post.  A  Yale 
Law  School  faculty  member,  a  government 
servant  of  long  experience  and  recognized 
as  one  of  the  most  astute  private  attorneys 
m  Wa.shlngton,  Mr.  Fortas  has  proved  him- 
self on  the  high  bench. 

His  record  In  the  recent  session.  Including 
dissents  In  the  cases  allowing  state  text- 
book aid  to  parochial  schools  and  permitting 
continued  arrcsu  of  alcoholics,  mark  him  as. 
If  anything,  more  "libertarian"  than  Chief 
Justice  Warren  Still,  it  was  the  humani- 
tarian view  of  the  retiring  Chief  Justice  that 
will  be  hard  to  match. 

Judge  Homer  Thornberry.  nominated  to  the 
Supreme  Court  vacancv.  has  also  made  a 
Judge  in  the  liberal  tradition.  This  was  not 
surprising.  The  former  Congressman  was 
nominated  to  the  federal  district  bench  by 
the  late  President  Kennedy,  after  champion- 
ing the  latter's  programs  through  difficult 
days  In  the  House  Rules  Committee. 

When  President  Johnson  placed  him  on  the 
critical  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  Judge 
Thornberry  quickly  made  his  mark  there. 
He  provided  the  margin  for  a  major  2-1  de- 
cision requiring  total  desegregation  of  all 
public  schools  In  the  Deep  South.  The  de- 
cision accepted  the  controversial  guidelines 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  for  integration.  When  this  Judg- 
ment was  confirmed  by  the  full  appeals  court. 
It  replaced  the  doctrine  of  "all  deliberate 
speed  ■  with  one  of  urgency. 

A  Supreme  Court  under  the  leadership  of 
a  Justice  Fortas.  and  with  the  addition  of 
Judge  Thornberry,  seems  most  unlikely  to 
turn  away  from  the  Warren  court's  great 
achievements  toward  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity, representative  government,  fair  trial 
procedures  and  Individual  liberties.  That  Is 
the  main  thing. 

Nevertheless.  President  Johnson  must  ex- 
pect his  critics  to  raise  the  charge  of 
cronyism.  Justice  Fortas  was  one  of  his  most 
intimate  friends  and  political  advisers  for 
years.  Congress  was  not  deterred  by  that  from 
confirming  a  sound  court  appointment,  but 
now  the  President  has  chosen  another  old 
friend  and  a  fellow-Texan  In  Judge  Thorn- 
berry. Mr.  Johnson  could  have  avoided  criti- 
cism had  be  made  a  clearly  objective  choice 
from  a  list  of  distinguished  Judges  and  con- 
stitutional authorities  which.  In  this  coun- 
try, would  be  considerable. 

Congress  has  no  serious  reason  to  reject 
the  nominations,  however,  for  they  are  good 
ones.  A  President  has  a  right  to  make  Su- 
preme Court  nominations  as  they  occur,  and 
whether  or  not  he  may  soon  leave  office. 
President  Johnson  has  at  the  very  least  sup- 
ported the  continuity  of  the  Warren  court 
and  what  the  President  rightly  termed  Its 
"capacity  to  meet  with  vigor  and  strength 
the  challenge  of  changing  times." 


[From  the  Harrlsburg  (Pa.)  Patriot.  June  28, 

1968) 
SupREMX  Court:  L.  B.  J.  Appointments  Are 
Justified 
The  18  Republican  senators  who  are  threat- 
ening a  filibuster  to  block  President  John- 
son's nominees  to  the  Supreme  Court  would 
be  well  advised  to  back  off  while  the  back- 
ing's good  "A  lot  has  to  do  with  the  coun- 
try's reaction."  says  a  leader  of  the  effort, 
the  "moderate"  Sen.  Robert  Orlffin  of  Michi- 
gan. "I  think  a  lot  of  people  feel  that  a  new 
President  with  a  November  vote  behind  him 
should  make  the  Supreme  Court  appoint- 
ments." 

We  do  not  pretend  to  know  what  the  coun- 
try's reaction  Is  or  will  be,  but  we  feel,  and 
we  suspect  that  many  people  will  agree,  that 
this  Is  a  transparent  political  maneuver 
which  cannot  be  Justified. 

The  Supreme  Court  is  a  political  force,  but 
It  ought  not  to  be  made  a  political  football. 
This  Is  June.  President  Johnson  will  be  In 
the  White  House  for  another  six  months.  He 
Is.  technically,  a  "lame  duck,"  but  then  so 
was  President  Elsenhower  for  all  four  years 
of  his  second  term. 

Would  the  countrj"  really  react  favorably 
to  a  filibuster,  of  all  things,  designed  to  keep 
the  Senate  from  voting  to  fill  a  vacancy  on 
the  most  Important  court  In  the  country, 
and  for  purely  partisan  motives. 

So  long  as  Mr.  Johnson  Is  President,  just 
so  long  must  he  execute  the  responslblUtle.'^ 
of  his  office.  In  nominating  Associate  Justice 
Abe  Fortas  to  succeed  Chief  Justice  Earl  War- 
ren, and  Feder.il  Judge  William  H.  Thornberry 
to  succeed  JiLstlce  Fortas.  Mr.  Johnson  ha.s 
executed  his  responsibilities;  he  would  be 
guilty  of  negligence  If  he  did  not.  Now  the 
Senate  must  exercise  its  responsibilities,  but 
in  a  responsible  \viy. 

That  Justice  For;  as  is  a  friend  for  30  year? 
of  the  President  Is  common  knowledge:  that 
he  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  lawyers  in 
the  nation,  a  man  of  breadth  and  depth, 
courage  and  compassion,  is  also  a  matter  oi 
public  record. 

The  appointment  of  Judge  Thornberry.  a 
former  congressman  who  represented  Mr. 
Johnson's  former  district.  Is  less  distin- 
guished but  by  no  means  unjustifiable.  Judge 
Thornberry  Is  a  liberal  Texan,  which  Is  not 
a  conflict  In  terms,  and  he  Is  well-regarded 
on  the  federal  bench,  not  only  for  his  care- 
fully reasoned  decisions  but  for  his  dedica- 
tion to  equal  Justice  under  the  law  for  all 
men,  white  and  black. 

In  general  approach.  Justice  Fortas  is 
close  to  Chief  Justice  Warren.  The  continuity 
win  be  good  for  the  country,  for  In  the  15 
years  during  which  Earl  Warren  has  presided 
over  it  the  Supreme  Court  has  produced 
landmark  decisions  to  maintain  individual 
liberty  against  government,  to  compel  gov- 
ernment to  be  responsive  to  the  i}eople.  to 
strike  down  segregation  and  to  uphold  free 
speech. 

Those  have  been  years  upon  which — as 
former  Pennsylvania  Bar  Association  Presi- 
dent Gilbert  Nurlck  of  Harrlsburg  has  de- 
clared— historians  will  look  and  conclude 
that  the  Supreme  Court  has  made  meaning- 
ful and  long-needed  contributions  "toward 
the  accommodation  of  our  great  Constitu- 
tion to  the  present  and  future  needs  of  our 
nation." 
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{From  the  Hartford.  (Conn.)  Courant, 
June  28.  1968] 
The  Supreme  Court  Appointments 
When  Earl  Warren  wa«  appointed  Chief 
Justice  In  1953,  It  was  widely  predicted  that 
he  would  follow  a  middle-of-the-road  course 
on  the  Supreme  Court.  The   15  years  since 
provide  vivid  testimony  of  how  wrong  that 
prediction  was.  And  so  It  has  proved  In  many 
cases  that  a  man's  record  before  his  appoint- 
ment does  not  offer  a  firm  basis  for  Judgment 
on  how  he  will  conduct  himself  once  he  Is  on 
the  bench. 


Further,  as  the  record  of  the  Chief  Justice 
himself  demonstrates,  a  man  may  change 
and  grow  during  his  service  on  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  Chief  Justice  who  vinrote  his  last 
opinion  as  the  Court  recessed  last  week  was 
;i  wiser  and  more  mature  man  than  the  one 
who  wrote  his  first  opinion  In  1953.  So  it  Is 
dangerous  to  speculate  on  what  effect  the 
elevation  of  Justice  Abe  Fortas  to  be  Chief 
Justice  and  the  appointment  of  Judge  Homer 
Thornberry  to  the  Court  will  be. 

In  this  case,  however,  the  prophet  has  an 
advantage  that  lie  did  not  have  when  Chief 
Justice  Warren  was  appointed.  Both  appoint- 
ees have  distinguished  judicial  records  be- 
lUnd  them,  although  Justice  Fortas  has  only 
served  three  years.  During  that  period  he  has 
in  general  followed  the  "Warren  line."  al- 
though he  has  not  hesitated  to  dissent,  most 
recently  In  the  5-to-4  opinion  that  denied 
that  a  common  drunk  is  a  sick  man  who 
bhould  be  hospitalized  rather  than  jailed. 

Those  close  to  the  Court  report  that  Jus- 
tice Fortas'  personality  Is  more  abrasive  than 
is  that  of  the  present  Chief  Justice,  and  that 
he  lacks  the  qualities  of  leadership  and  per- 
suasiveness which  enabled  Mr.  Warren  to 
come  up  with  unanimous  opinions  on  so 
many  of  the  critical  issues  it  decided.  But  a 
man  leans  and  grows  as  Chief  Justice  as  well 
as  when  he  Is  only  an  Associate  Justice,  and 
Mr.  Fortas  is  a  wise  and  knowing  man. 

Judge  Thornberry's  independent  leanings 
were  clear  when,  as  a  Texas  Congressman,  he 
was  one  of  the  few  Southerners  who  worked 
and  voted  with  the  liberal  wing  of  his  party. 
As  District  Judge,  and  later  as  Judge  of  the 
Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  he  has  indi- 
cated a  concern  for  the  rights  of  minorities 
that  in  a  least  one  case  went  farther  than  the 
Warren  Court  was  willing  to  go.  That  both 
men  are  close  personal  and  political  friends 
of  the  President  does  not  affect  their  quali- 
fications, although  those  who  are  trying  to 
block  their  confirmation  by  the  Senate  will 
doubtless  not  hesitate  to  try  to  use  it  against 

them. 

The  nominations  lire  also  being  assailed  as 
"lame-duck"  appointments,  as  if  the  Presl- 
tlent  should  have  left  the  posts  vacant  for 
six  months  so  that  his  successor  could  make 
them.  So  was  President  John  Adams  a  "'lame 
duck"  when  he  named  the  greatest  Chief 
Justice  of  them  all,  John  Marshall,  who  did 
more  to  make  the  Constitution  what  it  is 
today  than  any  otiier  man  before  or  after 
lilm.  ' 

I  Prom  the  Cleveland    (Ohio)    Plain  Dealer, 

June  27.  1968) 

COURT  Wouin  Keep  Liberal  Tag 

The  liberal  tag  tisually  attached  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  presumably 
will  remain  If  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
bon's  nominations  affecting  that  body  are 
confirmed  bv  the  Senate. 

Abe  Fortas,  associate  Justice  who  has 
been  nominated  to  succeed  retiring  Chief 
Justice  Earl  Warren,  has  been  on  the  liber- 
tarian side  of  things,  a  member  ol  the  five- 
man  majority  that  sometimes  has  troubled 
certain  members  of  Congress,  strong  for  civil 
rlshts  and  the  right  to  dissent. 

Justice  Homer  Thornberry  of  the  Fifth 
Clrctilt  Court  oif  Appeals,  was  a  member  of 
the  Texas  leglslattire  who  succeeded  Mr. 
Johnson  In  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives when  Mr.  Johnson  went  to  the 
Senate.  Thornberry  first  was  appointed  to 
the  federal  bench  by  President  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy. On  his  way  up  to  nomination  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  Thornberry — like  Fortas — 
has  worn  the  "liberal"  label. 

The  Senate's  obligation  Is  to  confirm  or 
deny  the  nominations  on  the  basis  of  the 
character  and  ability  oif  the  nominees.  While 
some  senators  have  spoken  out  against  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  filling  places  on  the  Supreme 
Court  In  the  closing  months  of  his  admin- 
istration. It  Is  hoped  that  consideration  of 
the  nominations  will  not  be  unduly  delayed. 


In  almost  three  years  ;is  an  associate  jus- 
tice since  he  succeeded  Arthur  J.  Goldberg, 
Judge  Fortas  slowly  has  emerged  as  one  of 
the  stronger  men  of  the  court.  At  58,  his 
prospects  of  a  long  career  are  excellent; 
Thornberry,  if  ;ige  is  a  prime  factor.  Is  but 
one  year  older. 

TTie  liberal  appellation  attached  to  Judge 
Fortas  conveniently  can  be  reexanUned  by 
senators  Uirough  i>erusal  of  a  pamphlet  he 
published  Uils  month.  "Concerning  Di.=;sent 
and  Civil  Disobedience."  Nowhere  does  F-ortas 
contend  that  disobedience  to  the  ttate  Is 
necessarily  evil,  yet  he  argues  that  "vio- 
lence never  lias  .'succeeded  in  sccuiintj  mas- 
.slve  reform  in  an  open  scciety  where  there 
were  alternative  meUiods  of  winning  the 
minds  of  others  to  one's  cause." 

Both  Justice  Portas  and  Judge  Tliornberry 
have  been  close  to  Mr.  Johnson.  Tlie  Senate 
now  must  set  them  apart  for  iU;  judgment. 


THE  STAR  FIGHTS  THE  BOOM 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  has  been  a 
consistently  eloquent  opponent  of  the 
Government's  supersonic  transport  proj- 
ect and  the  serenity-shattering  .sonic 
boom  it  would  leave  in  its  wake.  It  has 
on  its  editorial  page  pleaded  repeatedly 
for  an  injection  of  sanity  into  the  de- 
cisionmaking on  this  project  which 
threatens  the  peace  and  well-being  of 
millions  for  the  benefit  of  the  world's 
handful  of  privileged  jet-setters. 

In  an  excellent  editorial  published  on 
July  2,  the  Star  concluded: 

There  comes  a  time  when  the  convenience 
of  the  few  and  the  profit  of  tlie  even  fewer 
simply  have  to  be  in;tde  .secondary  to  the 
sanity  of  the  many.  "Hiat  time  is  arriving  In 
the  sonic  bof)m  business.  There  is  no  imagi- 
nable excuse  for  unleashing  the  boom  against 
defenseless  citizens. 


I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Star 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Columnist  James  J.  Kilpatrick  also 
wrote  a  perceptive  essay  recently  on  the 
subject  of  the  SST  which  I  commend  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senators.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
IFrom   the  Washington   star.  July  2.   lf/68| 
Ban  the  Boom 

The  National  Acudemy  of  Sciences  h.is 
completed  an  extensive  research  project  on 
sonic  boom  caused  by  rupersonic  airplanes 
and  concludes  that  people  don't  like  it. 

The  report,  by  a  panel  of  distinguished 
boomers  In  psychology,  sociology  and.  for 
some  reason,  the  Harvard  Business  School, 
says  more  work  Is  needed  on  individual,  group 
and  communal  reactions  to  the  big  boom  and 
to  lesser  booms.  "Community  reactions."  it 
claims,  "cannot  be  predicted  with  certainty." 

Yes.  they  can.  Any  community  subjected  to 
the  boom  will  be  appalled  at  what  human 
greed— remember  the  man  from  the  business 
school — can  Inflict  upon  human  beings. 

The  report  seems  to  be  a  shoehorn  in  the 
door  of  boonUng  for  all.  Noting  that  the  first 
supersonic  flights  are  scheduled  for  over 
water,  the  scientists,  in  a  note  of  "optimism," 
said  that  overland  flights  could  be  developed 
If  engineers  had  more  solid  data  on  the  "lev- 
els of  acceptability"  of  booms.  "We  can  only 
speak  in  terms  of  the  probability  of  effective 
organized  reaction.  This  will  increase  as  the 
annoyance  of  the  individuals  increases.  The 
effective  expression  may  depend  on  some  dra- 
matic trigger  Incident  or  the  emergence  of  a 
vocal  leader  of  public  opinion." 


For  a  dramatic  trigger,  try  the  llrst  flight 
over  the  Wasliington  area  For  a  vocal  leader 
of  opinion  against  the  whole  idea— lierc  we 

^  There  comes  a  time  when  the  convenience 
of  tlie  lew  and  Uie  profit  <)1  Hie  evtii  !ewer 
simply  have  to  be  made  h,ecoi!dary  to  tiie 
si.nilv  of  the  in.iiiy.  Ih.il  time  is  arriving 
III  the  sonic  boom  busiiie.-.s  There  is  vm  imng- 
Ui.Me  excuse  tor  unleashing  the  ooom 
ugalnst  defenseless  citizens. 

IProm  the  Washington  Star.  June  23.  l'!68| 
The  SST:  Another  Very  Gloomy  Milestone 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick  i 
Winston  Churchill  once  remarked  upon 
the  replacement  of  the  horse  by  the  internal 
combustion  engine.  The  event,  he  said, 
"marked  a  very  gloomy  milestone  in  the 
progress  of  mankind." 

The  observation  may  be  applied  emphal- 
icUIy  to  development  of  the  SST-  the  super- 
sonic transport  airplane.  If  this  project  rep- 
resents progress  in  any  sen.se.  It  is  progres-s 
to  the  rear:  it  is  a  false  progress,  purchased 
largclv  bv  t:ix  dollars  taken  from  person.i  who 
never  will  fly  In  the  aircraft  and  will  only 
be  irritated  by  it.  It  is  a  particularly  arro- 
gant manifestation  of  man's  obsession  with 
liurry-hurry-hurry. 

Within  the  next  few  v.eeks,  a  decision  win 
have  to  be  made  in  Congress  on  an  appro- 
priation for  the  SST  in  the  coming  fiscal  year. 
The  administration  hps  :,sked  *223  million. 
At  a  time  of  massive  federal  deficits,  the 
budgetary  crisis  .iloiie  should  demand  that 
the  item  be  deleted 

■yet  budgetary  considerations  ure  the  least 
of  the  considerations.  Tlie  matter  involves 
questions  of  political  principle  and  public 
philosophy  that  never  have  received  sufficient 
thought.  It  IS  high  lime,  while  the  White 
House  request  is  actively  pending,  to  give 
these  questions  a  closer  look. 

If  the  armed  services  could  expect  some 
truly  useful  fall-out  from  research  and  de- 
velopment on  the  SST.  perhaps  the  appro- 
priation—and the  prospective  public  nui- 
sance—could be  justified.  This  is  not  the 
case  The  SST  is  a  commercial  proposition, 
jnire  and  simple.  It  is  an  airliner  intended 
lor  private  use  and  private  profit. 

Why  should  the  taxp.iyers  be  compelled  to 
finance  such  a  venture?  Congressmen  Bow  of 
Ohio  and  MacGregor  of  Minnesota  have  asked 
tlie  question  repeatedly.  They  have  never  re- 
ceived a  sensible  answer.  Of  the  roughly  S700 
million  alreadv  plowed  into  the  SST.  private 
capital  has  provided  barely  $50  million.  In 
theory— in  very  doubtful  and  speculative 
ilieorv— the  taxpayers  may  recover  their  in- 
veitnieni  some  lime  in  the  next  century  out 
of  royalties  on  tales  of  the  SST.  The  prospect 
is  pie  in  the  sky.  Through  the  fog  of  hocus- 
pocus,  the  plump,  Impassive  face  of  state  so- 
cial i.sm  is  clearly  lo  be  seen. 

But  it  is  said,  by  proponents  of  the  SST. 
that  the  United  States  must  plunge  ahead  or 
risk  the  loss  of  world  aircraft  markets  to  the 
Anglo-Prench  ""Concorde"  cr  to  the  Soviet 
Union's  TU-144.  The  argument  is  getting 
weaker  all  the  time.  Recent  reports  from 
London  and  Paris  Indicate  that  the  Concorde 
is  in  deep  trouble;  costs  are  skyrocketing, 
orders  are  few,  and  the  Anglo-Prench  plane — 
a  small  one  by  today's  standards— is  far  be- 
Irlnd  schedule.  The  Soviet  version  offers  no 
significant  competition. 

Philosophical  objections  are  more  com- 
pelling still.  The  SST  would  carry  280  pas- 
sengers at  a  cruising  speed  of  1.800  miles  per 
hour.  Revenue  projections  are  based  upon  a 
load  factor  of  58  per  cent,  or  about  162  pas- 
sengers. That  is  all  we  are  talking  about.  The 
object  is  to  get  these  particular  hurry-hurry 
travelers  from,  say,  Chicago  to  London  in 
three  hours  instead  of  seven.  Big  deal. 

The  SST  would  fly  at  64.000  feet.  At  that 
altitude,  it  would  create  a  sonic  boom  path 
64  miles  wide.  What  !s  contemplated,  in  brief, 
is  that  perhaps  ten  million  persons  on  earth 
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would  be  subjected  to  the  IrrltaUoa  and 
property  damage  caused  by  sonic  booou.  In 
order  to  serve  the  convenience  of  these  few 
humans  up  above. 

Thoee  who  defend  the  SST  make  the  feeble 
defense  that  ( 1 )  sonic  bootns  are  really  not 
so  bad,  (2)  some  way  may  yet  be  devised  to 
reduce  this  thunderclap  effect,  and  (3)  may- 
be the  plane  would  be  restricted  to  subsonic 
speeds  over  land.  Don't  believe  It.  The  booms 
are  in  fact  an  Irritating  nuisance:  they  are 
an  unavoidable  aspect  of  supersonic  flight; 
and  the  sole  advantage  of  the  SST  Is  lU 
speed  Take  that  away,  and  the  SST  offers 
nothing  that  the  Jiunbo  Jets  of  1970  will  not 
provide. 

What  price  progress?  How  much  time  really 
would  be  saved?  What  value  would  It  have? 
The  House  Appropriations  Committee,  pon- 
dering the  whole  picture,  might  boll  the  Issue 
down  to  the  old  wartime  question :  Is  this 
trip  necessary?  The  answer  is.  plainly,  no. 


JULY  4 

Mr  MQ^S.  Mr.  President,  tomorrow  is 
the  Fourttok  of  July.  If  we  listen  to  the 
apostles  of  despair  in  our  midst,  we 
would  be  ready  to  believe  that  this  Na- 
tion which  was  founded  so  gloriously  192 
years  ago.  has  had  it.  That  this  great 
democratic  experience  is  over.  These 
doomsayers  say  that  our  Nation  is  rent 
with  dissension.  Our  youth  is  alienated. 
Our  leaders  are  corrupt.  We  are  torn  by 
violence.  We  can  only  weep  over  our 
past  and  bury  our  future. 

It  is  true  that  the  American  way  of 
life  is  being  sorely  tried.  But  it  has  been 
tried  before,  and  we  did  not  despair.  We 
will  not  despair  now. 

Eric  Sevareid  has  written  an  eloquent 
summary  of  the  state  of  the  Nation  on 
this  Fourth  of  July  1968,  which  should  be 
read  by  every  American  who  doubts  our 
ability  to  survive  these  anxious  times. 
The  Sevareid  article  appears  in  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  Look  magazine,  and  it  is 
called  -The  World  Still  Moves  Our  Way." 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  car- 
ried in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 

Thb  World  Still  Moves  Ow«  Wat 
(By  Eric  Sevareid* 

There  are  those  who  say  the  dream  is  dead 
or  dying,  poisoned  by  self-interest,  rotted 
by  surfeit  and  indifference,  maimed  by  vio- 
lence. The  great  aspiration  Is  ended,  they 
tell  us.  and  America  Is  now  only  another 
crowded  nation,  not  even  able  to  maintain 
order;  a  Power,  but  not  a  society,  not  a 
culture.  We  have  gone,  almost  directly,  they 
would  have  us  believe,  fronj  prlmltlveness 
to  decadence,  a  far  poorer  record  than  that 
of  Rome. 

The  fireworks  of  this  July  4 — which  may 
well  Illuminate  the  scene,  again,  of  whole 
urban  blocks  consumed  by  flames,  from  the 
Molotov  cocktail,  not  the  holiday  sparkler^ 
will  give  further  force  to  this  cry  of  the 
Cassandras. 

But  the  cry  Is  as  old  as  the  nation.  It 
was  sounded  In  Jefferson's  time,  when  the 
states  seemed  ready  to  drift  apart;  In  Lin- 
coln's time,  when  they  split  apart;  In  Roose- 
velt's time,  when,  by  the  millions,  husbands 
shuffled  In  soup  lines;  In  Truman's  time, 
when  the  Russians  and  Chinese  were  sup- 
posedly reordering  the  earth  and  Commu- 
nist traitors  were  supposedly  infesting  the 
Government. 

But  this  Is  not  It — this  Is  not  our  Arma- 
geddon, not  the  great  day  of  Judgment  on 
America.   For  America   Is  change,   .-uid   the 


cbMiges  have  conie.  often  enough.  In  con- 
vulsive spasms.  This  country  Is  tbe  vast  ex- 
perimental laboratory  in  human  relations  for 
the  twentieth  centuiy;  It  Is,  In  a  sense,  de- 
fining and  creating  the  twentieth  century 
for  much  of  the  world. 

Unleaa  It  Is  seen  In  this  light,  America  can- 
not be  understood  at  all.  If  many  of  our 
contemporary  Intellectuals,  especially  those 
communing  with  one  another  In  New  York 
City,  almost  a  separate  nation  In  spirit,  do 
not  understand  it.  this  Is  partly  because  they 
do  not  understand  themselves.  As  they  at- 
test In  Innumerable  books,  they  do  not  know 
who  they  are.  It  may  be  news  to  them  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  Americans  do 
know  who  they  are.  do  not  feel  alienated 
from  their  country  or  their  generation. 

This  Is  not  a  "sick  society."  It  Is  a  deeply 
unsettled  and  bewildered  society,  and  the 
reason  Is  not  merely  the  extraordinary 
changes  in  this  last  generation  but  the  speed 
of  these  changes.  It  Is  the  rate  of  change 
that  Is  new.  The  life  of  Americans  today 
resembles  that  of.  say.  Oruit's  time,  less 
than  life  in  Grant's  time  resembled  life  In 
ancient  China.  The  nation  Is  not  overpopu- 
lated.  but  the  population  has  shifted  out 
of  balance.  In  the  last  20  years  alone,  18 
million  people.  Including,  of  course,  the  Ne- 
groes, have  moved  Into  the  urban  centers. 
This  second  industrlal-sclentlflc  revolution 
has  Jammed  us  together,  polluted  much  of 
our  air  and  waters,  smeared  ugliness  over 
much  of  our  countryside,  obliged  us  to  work 
within  greater  economic  units  and  increased 
the  tensions  of  dally  living. 

Two  other  revolutions  have  been  taking 
place  in  concert  with  the  new  industrial- 
scientific  revolution.  One  Is  the  communi- 
cations revolution,  which  brings  every  social 
evU.  every  human  tragedy  and  conflict  imme- 
diately and  Intimately  within  everyone's 
ken.  The  other  Is  the  educational  revolution, 
which  adds  millions  every  year  to  the  ranks 
of  those  moved  to  add  their  investigation, 
articulation  or  actions  to  the  processes  of 
problem-solving  and  problem-creating. 

We  are  not  becoming  less  democratic  but 
more  democratic.  It  Is  not  our  individual 
freedom  that  is  In  Jeopardy,  In  the  first  in- 
stance, but  our  public  order.  It  could  be 
argued  that  we  are  moving  away  from  rep- 
resentative government  in  the  direction,  at 
least,  of  direct  democracy,  by  no  means  an 
unmixed  blessing.  For  the  Immediate  future, 
the  problem  is  not  only  the  indifference 
or  "apathy"  of  the  much-abused  middle  class 
or  any  other  group.  It  Is  .ilso  the  problem 
of  too  many  untrained  cooks  in  the  kitchen. 

Many  current  phenomena  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  .\merlcans  are  the  most 
natural  workers- together  In  the  world.  We 
say  we  live  by  the  system  of  individual  en- 
terprise, while  we  are  the  supreme  coopera- 
tive society.  Totalitarian  countries  say  they 
are  cooperative  societies,  while  their  regimes 
must  coerce  their  people  to  work.  It  Is  ab- 
surd to  believe  that  the  races  of  men  who 
turned  an  empty,  forbidding  continent  into 
the  most  efficient  engine  of  production  and 
distribution  ever  seen,  who  created  the  first 
mass  democracy  with  essential  order  and  es- 
sential freedom  will  not  solve  the  problems 
of  crowding,  poverty,  pollution  and  ugliness. 
The  solutions  will  create  new  problems,  after 
which  there  will  be  new  solutions,  then  new 
problems,  and  so  our  life  will  go  on.  Time  Is 
life.  Were  human  problems  ever  totally 
solved,  change  would  come  to  a  stop,  and 
we  would  begin  to  die. 

.\merlcan  cynics  and  Cassandras  see 
neither  their  own  history  nor  the  rest  of  the 
world  with  clarity.  Violence?  We  have  always 
had  a  high  tolerance  level  for  violence. 
Abraham  Lincoln  worried  about  what  he 
called  "the  increasing  disregard  for  law 
which  pervades  the  country;  the  growing 
disposition  to  substitute  the  wild  and  furi- 
ous passions,  in  lieu  of  the  sober  Judgment 
of  courts;  and  the  worse  than  savage  mobs, 
for  the  executive  ministers  of  Justice.'' 


It  is  even  to  be  doubted  that  crime  Is  more 
prevalent  than  It  was  In  the  nineteenth 
century.  Historian  Arthur  Scbleslnger,  Jr.. 
reminds  us  that  a  oentury  ago,  every  tenth 
person  In  New  York  City  had  a  police  record. 

Alienated  and  Irreverent  youth?  To  a  de- 
gree, youth  Is  always  alienated  and  to  a 
degree  ought  to  be.  More  than  2,000  years 
ago,  Plato  wrote  that  In  a  democracy,  the 
father  "accustoms  himself  to  become  like 
his  child  and  to  fear  his  sons.  .  .  .  The 
schoolmaster  fears  and  flatters  his  pupils  .  .  . 
the  young  act  like  their  seniors,  and  compete 
with  them  In  speech  and  action,  while  the 
old  men  condescend  to  the  young.  .  . 
This  happens  because  democratic  life  carries 
the  In-bullt  Impulse  to  wish  to  please  and 
accommodate  to  others. 

The  alarm  over  drug-taking  Is  also  exag- 
gerated There  Is  far  less  use  of  dangerous 
drugs  today  than  a  half  century  ago.  before 
narcotics  control,  when  about  one  American 
In  every  four  hundred  was  an  addict  of  some 
harmful  drug,  ten  times  the  present  rate. 

Americans,  of  course,  are  not  spiritually 
geared  to  the  past  but  to  the  future.  It  Is  a 
reflection  of  what  John  Steinbeck,  speaking 
of  the  onpushlng.  haggard  "Okies"  In  the 
dust-bowl  years,  called  the  "terrible  faith." 
that  we  are  constantly  seized  with  concern 
for  our  children  more  than  for  ourselves.  Yet 
It  is  not  possible  to  see  our  society  In  per- 
spective without  these  backward  glances  to 
what  we  once  were,  with  the  consequent 
realization  that  we  are  using  different  scales 
of  measuring  well-being  today. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  a  newborn 
could  expect  to  live  about  to  the  age  of  50: 
today,  the  expectancy  Is  about  70.  Once,  a 
mother  had  sound  reason  to  fear  giving 
birth:  today,  death  In  child-birth  Is  regarded 
as  intolerable.  Once,  a  full  high  school  edu- 
cation was  the  best  achievement  of  a  mi- 
nority; today,  it  Is  the  barest  minimum  for 
decent  employment  and  self-respect.  Once. 
the  timber  and  mining  barons  stripped  away 
the  forests  and  topsoll  wholesale;  today, 
these  companies  are  confronted  by  their 
communities  at  every  other  move. 

One  could  cite  hundreds  of  similar  ex- 
amples of  how  our  standards  of  expectancy 
have  risen,  as  they  should,  along  with  our 
standard  of  life.  The  truth  Is  that  we  Amer- 
icans are  perfectionists,  which  simply  means 
that  we  were  not.  are  not  and  never  will  be 
satisfied  either  with  the  quantities  or  the 
qualities  In  our  life. 

By  the  year  2000.  we  will  look  back  upon 
these  present  years  not  only  as  one  of  Amer- 
ica's periodic  convulsions  but  as  a  rather 
backward  period.  By  then,  the  typical  Amer- 
ican family  will  have  an  Income  of  around 
820.000  a  year  or  more;  the  typical  American 
adult  will  have  had  at  least  two  years  of 
college,  with  far  broader  intellectual  and 
aesthetic  horizons.  By  then,  the  old  urban 
centers  will  have  been  rebtiUt.  and  many 
millions  will  live  in  satellite  "new  cities. " 
part-urban,  part-rural.  The  incurable  dis- 
eases like  cancer  and  arthritis  will  be  under 
far  better  control. 

The  present  explosion  in  books,  theater, 
music  and  art  will  have  transformed  tastes 
and  comprehension  to  an  enormous  degree 
And  already,  according  to  the  Englishman  C 
P.  Snow,  something  like  80  percent  of  the 
advanced  study  of  science  In  the  Western 
world  is  going  on  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  This  is  the  heart  reason  for  the 
"brain  drain"  from  abroad  to  the  U.S.,  not 
merely  the  higher  pay.  The  facilities,  the  ac- 
tion, the  creative  excitement  are  Increasing- 
ly here.  None  of  this  guarantees  a  single  new 
Shakespeare.  Rembrandt,  Beethoven  or  Ein- 
stein, becaiise  genius  Is  not  developed 
(though  even  this  may  occur  one  day 
through  selective  breeding  and  cell  trans- 
plant) . 

What  It  does  guarantee  is  a  great  lifting  of 
the  massive  center,  of  the  "ordinary"  peo- 
ple. This  Is  the  premise  and  the  point  about 
America — oun  Is  the  first  organized  dedlca- 
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tlon  to  massive  Improvement,  to  the  de- 
velopment of  a  mass  culture,  the  first  at- 
tempt to  educate  everyone  to  the  limit  of 
his  capaclUes.  We  have  known  for  a  long 
time  that  this  can  be  done  only  through  the 
chemUtry  of  individual  freedom.  Soviet  Rus- 
sia Is  Just  now  beginning  to  discover  this 
for  Itself.  I  am  unable  to  understand  the 
thrust  of  the  sufferings  and  strivings  of 
Western  man  over  the  last  thousand  years 
save  m  terms  of  this  kind  of  achievement. 
The  popular  passion  of  Americans  Is  not 
politics,  baseball,  money  or  material  things. 
It  Is  education.  Education  Is  now  our  biggest 
industry.  Involving  more  people  even  than 
national  defense.  The  percentage  of  children 
in  kindergarten  has  doubled  In  a  rather  short 
period;  the  percentage  of  youth  in  college 
climbs  steeply  upward.  Today,  even  a  Negro 
boy  in  the  South  has  a  better  statUtlcal 
chance  of  getting  Into  college  than  an  Eng- 
lish youth.  And  there  are  about  44  million 
full-  and  part-time  adult  studenU  pursuing 
some  kind  of  formalized  learning  on  their 
own! 

Intelligent  foreigners  nearly  everywhere 
understand  the  mountainous  meaning  of  all 
this  for  the  world  as  well  as  for  America. 
They  know  that  much  of  the  world  will  be 
transformed  in  the  American  image,  cul- 
turally If  not  politically.  They  know  that 
struggle  is  reallv  all  over— it  Is  the  Western 
way  of  living  and  doing,  our  way  and  the 
way  of  Europe  combined,  that  the  word 
wants.  It  is  North  America  and  West  Eu- 
rope that  make  up  the  "in"  world:  Russia 
and  China  are  still  the  outsiders  trying  to 
enter.  _ 

Communism  already  appears  Irrelevant, 
("ssentlallv  pass6.  The  more  the  Communist 
regimes  educate  their  people,  the  more  com- 
plex their  life  will  become.  They  will  struggle 
with  the  complexities  the  Western  world 
^  onfronts  already,  and  they  will  discover  that 
;iuthorltarian  direction  from  the  top  cannot 
I  ope  with  them.  Only  the  essentially  liberal 
society  can  manage  twentieth-century  life, 
even  m  practical  terms.  They  will  learn,  as 
we  have  always  known,  that  the  effective,  the 
lasting  revolution  lies  In  the  West,  particu- 
larly In  America. 

Why,    then,    are    we    in    such    a    state    of 
uproar  in  this  year  Of  Our  Lord,  and  why  Is 
much  of  the  world  upset  about  the  America 
of   today?    Because,    as    a    philosopher    once 
.said,    "nothing  that  Is  vast  enters  into  the 
life  of  mortals  without  a  curse."  and  America 
:s  struggling  to  rid  Itself  of  one  old  curse  and 
one   new   one.   The   old   curse   is   the   Negro 
^lavery  Europeans  fastened   upon   this  land 
long    ago.    which    continues    In    a    hundred 
psychological,   social   and   economic.    If   not 
legal,  forms   The  Negro  Passion  of  today  Is  a 
revolution  within  the  continuing  American 
revolution,   and   the  one   absolute   certainty 
■ibout  It  is  That  It  1(  going  to  succeed,  how- 
ever long  and  distracting  the  agony  for  every- 
one. It  will  succeed  not  only  because  It  has 
nistlce  with  it  (justice  has  been  suppressed 
i)efore)    but  because  there  is  a  deep  evan- 
cellcal  streak  in  the  American  people,  a  true 
roUectlve  conscience,  and  it  has  been  aroused. 
Racism  exists  in  almost  all  societies  on  this 
U'lobe.   virulentlv   so,    incidentally,    in   Black 
.\frica.  It  may  be  that  race  prejudice — the 
psychologists' "stranger  hatred" — is   an  in- 
stinct tracing  from  our  animal  origins,  and 
therefore  ineradicable.  Yet  man  is  the  only 
animal    aware    of    his    Instincts:     the    only 
animal,  therefore,  capable  of  controlling,  if 
not  eliminating,  his  instincts.  New  law.  en- 
forced, compels  new  behavior.  Behavior  re- 
I)eated  dallv  comes  to  seem  normal,  and  at- 
titudes change.  IlluBlons  tend  to  vanish.  The 
idea   that   a   difference    in   skin   color   is   an 
essential  difference  is  an  Illusion.  I  am  struck 
bv  an  observation  ol  McGeorge  Bundy  of  the 
Ford  Foundation.  He  said  discrimination  will 
end,  partly  because  this  college  generation 
regards  racial  equality  as  natural,  whereas 
the  older  generation  regards  it  only  as  logical. 


The  twentieth-century  war  over  racial  In- 
justice is  now  m  Ite  virulent  stage.  The 
nineteenth-century  war  in  Its  virulent  stage 
lasted  four  years.  This  one  will  last  much 
longer  because  It  Is  fought  on  a  thousand 
narrow  fronts,  like  guerrilla  war.  and  because 
no  grand  climacteric  is  possible.  But  it  is  not 
going  to  "tear  this  country  apart"  or  "burn 
America  down"  or  anything  of  the  sort.  A 
tiny  percentage  of  extremists  among  only  12 
percent  of  the  American  population  can  do 
much,  but  they  cannot  do  that. 

The  new  curse  has  come  with  America's 

new  military  power.  A  form  of  Parkinson's 

Law  operates   here.  The  greater   the   power, 

the   more    the   men   who   associate   with   It. 

extoll  It  and  find  needs,  real  or  sophistical, 

for  Its  use.  The  use  of  available,  flexible  force 

becomes  easier  than  hard  thought;   and  the 

worst   aspect   of   the   curse   is   the   gradual, 

almost  unconscious   identification   of   power 

with  virtue.  John  Adams  said.   "Power  always 

thinks   It  has   a  great  soul   and   vast  views 

beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  weak.  ..." 

We   have   fallen   into   this   trap   with   the 

Vietnam  intervention.  For  the  first  time,  we 

have  misused  our  power  on  a  massive  scale. 

But  it  dofs  not  mean  that  we  are  a  "Fascist" 

or    aggressive    people,    any    more    than    the 

racial  mess  means  that  we  are  a  hating  or 

oppressive  people   Vietnam  is  not  typical;  It 

is  a  mistake,  now  recognized  as  such  by  most 

serious  thinkers  in  this  country.  If  millions 

of  people  in  Europe  (every  province  '>f  which 

Is  soaked   in   blood)    stand   aghast  at   what 

we  have  done  and  reproach  us  bitterly,  one 

unartlculated  reason  is  that  they  expect  the 

United  States  to  act  with  humaneness  and 

common  sense.  They  do  not  shout  advice  to 

Russia  and  China,  whatever  their  misdeeds, 

for  the  same  reason  that  the  crowd  in  the 

bullring  does  not  shout  advice  to  the  bull 

but  to  the  bullfighter. 

The  reassuring  thing  is  not  merely  that 
we  will  get  out  of  this  trap  and  undo  the 
damage  as  best  we  can  but  that  we  will  do 
so  because  our  own  people  demand  It,  not 
because  the  enemy  Is  too  strong,  not  because 
of  foreign  criticism.  We  could.  If  we  would, 
lay  North  Vietnam  totally  waste.  The  Amer- 
ican conscience  will  not  permit  it.  We  may 
not  win  a  military  victory  In  Vietnam,  but 
we  will  win  a  victory  In  our  own  soul. 

Tjo — the  humaneness  of  the  Amercan  peo- 
ple is  still  here.  The  new  problems  have  piled 
up  too  rapidly  for  our  brains  and  our  insti- 
tutions to  cope  with  at  anything  like  the 
same  rate,  but  the  will  for  justice  Is  as  strong 
as  ever— stronger.  In  my  own  belief,  because 
thought  and  expression  are  freer  today  than 
ever  before.  This  is  why  the  Negro  revolution 
has  come  now — not  because  conditions  of  life 
became  worse,  save  for  some,  but  because  of 
a  climate  of  free  expression.  In  just  such 
periods  of  great  intellectual  freedom  have 
nearly  all  revolutions  been  generated. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  great  num- 
bers of  very  ordinary  people  in  distant  lands 
understand  all  this  about  America  better 
than  some  of  our  own  Intellectuals.  If.  by 
some  magic,  all  barriers  to  emigration  and 
immigration  around  the  world  were  lifted  to- 
morrow, by  far  the  single  biggest  human  car- 
avan would  start  moving  in  one  direction — 
our  way. 

One  day  recently,  I  asked  a  Cuban  refugee 
why  most  Cubans  like  himself  wanted  to 
come  to  the  United  States  rather  than  go 
to  Latin  American  countries  with  the  same 
language  and  the  same  general  culture.  Was 
it  Just  the  thought  of  greater  economic  op- 
portunity? 

"No."  he  said,  "many  of  us  would  have  an 
easier  time,  economically,  in  a  Latin  country. 
It's  just  that  we  feel  better  here.  We  can 
feel  like  a  human  being.  There  seems  to  be 
something  universal  about  this  country." 

This  Is  living  testimony,  not  abstract  argu- 
ment, from  men  who  know  the  meaning  of 
America    in    their    bones    and    marrow.    Of 


course.  It  Is  the  truth.  Of  course,  the  dream 

lives  on. 

Let  those  who  wish  compare  America  with 
Borne  Rome  lasted  around  a  thousand  years. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  BYRD  OP 
WEST  VIRGINIA  TO  KIWANIS 
INTERNATIONAL 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
I  Mr.  Byrd]  addressed  Kiwanis  Interna- 
tional on  June  30.  1968. 

Oiu-  colleague  delivered  a  most 
thought-provoking  message  regarding 
the  relationship  between  our  secular  in- 
stitutions and  our  religious  beliefs. 
Speaking  in  Toronto,  Ontario,  Senator 
BYRD  complimented  this  international 
service  organization  for  its  statements 
on  law  and  order  and  individual  initia- 
tive. He  called  attention  to  the  "opera- 
tion law  and  order  program."  pointing 
to  the  preamble  of  this  resolution  adopt- 
ed in  Houston  last  year,  which  reads  as 
follows: 

In  these  days,  certain  groups  have  In- 
flamed the  uninformed  and  discontented, 
promised  them  the  Utopia  of  something  for 
nothing,  encouraged  them  to  want  democ- 
racy and  freedom  without  responsibility,  and 
confused  license  with  liberty.  Such  activity 
has  undermined  the  respect  for  law  which 
is  necessary  If  an  orderly  civilization  Is  to  be 
maintained. 

Praising  "Kiwanis  in  Action"  which 
declares  "individual  initiative  and  action 
is  the  soul  of  a  free  society."  Byrd  goes 
on  to  observe: 

The  basic  Idea  Implicit  In  both  quotations, 
that  of  individual  responsibility  and  indi- 
vidual accountability.  Is  fundamental  and 
essential  to  the  continued  viability  of  free 
government  and  free  Institutions. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  important  message  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dress was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Layman  Speaks 
(By  Robert  C.  Byrd.  U.S.  Senator  from  the 
State  of  West  Virginia,  to  Kiwanis  Inter- 
national Toronto.  Ontario.  June  30.  1968) 
Dr    Moler.   members  of   Kiwanis  Interna- 
tional, mv  fellow  West  Virginians— there  be- 
ing many  West  Virginians  m  the  audience  this 
evening— ladles  and  gentlemen.  First,  let  me 
express  my  gratitude  to  Dr.  James  Moler  for 
his  kindness  In  inviting  me   to  participate 
in  tonight's  program.  Secondly.  I  would  want 
to  state  my  gratitude  to  the  Honorable  E.  A. 
Horton,  Mayor  of  the  Borough  of  Etoblcoke. 
for  the  warm  hospitality  which  has  been  ac- 
corded to  me  and  my  traveling  companion, 
Mr.  H.  B.  Brown,  by  the  Mayor  and  Mrs.  Hor- 
tori  during  the  afternoon.  Mayor  Horton  and 
his  wife  met  us  at  the  airport  and  they  have 
helped  so  much  to  make  our  brief  stay  a 
pleasant  one.  Then,   too.  I  would  want  to 
express  not  only  my  appreciation   taut  the 
compliments  of  everyone  present   this  eve- 
ning to  the  Belleville  High  School  Band  and 
to  the  St.  George  Youth  Choir  for  the  de- 
lightful musical  selections  which  they  have 
rendered   for  our  enjovment.   Patlcularly,   I 
want  to  commend  the  St.  George  Youth  Choir 
on  its  splendid  rendition  of  one  of  my  fa- 
vorite selections— -nie   Battle  Hymn  of  the 

Republic.  ,  ,    ,  ^^ 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  1  am  mindful  of  the 
honor  you  have  done  me  in  asking  me  to 
participate  In  the  opening  session  of  your 
convention.  I  hope  that  this  and  the  ses- 
sions that  will  follow,  as  you  meet  in  this 
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vital  Canadian  City,  will  prove  to  be  fruit- 
ful for  the  members  of  this  Incplrlng  service 
organization,  the  Influence  of  which  Is  so 
widely  and  so  beneflclally  felt. 

We  meet  in  a  time  of  worldwide  ferment 
and  uncertainty.  It  is  a  revolutionary  time, 
the  end  of  which  Is  not  in  sight.  I  would 
address  myself  then,  on  this  Sunday  eve- 
ning, to  matters  In  this  connection  that  I 
believe  to  b«  pertinent,  and  that  I  hope  will 
be  of  Interest. 

I  understand  that  this  spot  on  your  pro- 
gram is  often,  perhaps  generally,  occupied  by 
a  clergyman,  and  that  matters  pertaining  to 
spiritual  growth  are  usually  discussed.  I 
make  no  pretense  nor  claim  to  any  especial 
knowledge  or  competence  in  religious  mat- 
ters, but  speaking  only  as  a  layman,  I  would 
like  to  bring  you  some  thoughts  of  mine  re- 
garding the  relationship  between  our  secular 
Institutions  and  our  religious  beliefs. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  these  days  about  peo- 
ple who  say  they  are  "concerned"  about  our 
social  problems  Often  these  are  persons  who 
demonstrate  or  commit  acts  of  so-called 
clvU  disobedience  or  otherwise  protest.  Well. 
I  am  concerned,  and  I  believe  that  you  are 
concerned;- And  my  primary  concern  Is  over 
some  of  the  attitudes  that  we  have  allowed 
to  develop  In  our  over- permissive  societies  on 
the  part  of  our  governments  and  some  of  our 
churches.  I  am  constrained  to  believe,  In- 
deed, that  some  of  these  attitudes  have  con- 
tributed to  many  of  the  Ills  with  which  we 
are  afflicted  and  have  helped  to  precipitate 
many  of  the  problems  which  we  face. 

It  was  because  of  this  that  I  was  struck  by 
two  things  I  read  In  material  published  by 
Klwanls  International  which  was  sent  to  me 
In  connection  with  the  invitation  to  speak 
here. 

The  first  is  in  the  folder  describing  your 
"Operation  Law  and  Order"  program,  an  un- 
dertaking of  which  I  heartily  approve.  It  is 
the  preamble.  I  believe,  to  the  resolution 
your  organization  adopted  at  Houston  last 
year.  It  reads  as  follows : 

"In  these  days,  certain  groufis  have  in- 
flamed the  uninformed  and  discontented, 
promised  them  the  Utopia  of  something  for , 
nothing,  encouraged  them  to  want  democ- 
racy and  free<lom  without  responsibility,  and 
confused  license  with  liberty.  Si|pb  activity 
has  undermined  the  respect  for  Jaw  which 
is  necessary  if  an  orderly  civilization  Is  to  be 
maintained." 

I  consider  the  second  statement  to  be 
equally  compelling.  Taken  from  your  bro- 
chure, "Klwanls  In  Action."  It  says; 

"Individual  initiative  and  action  is  the 
soul  of  a  free  society." 

I  could  not  Improve  xipon  that  statement 
as  a  central  theme  for  these  remarks  The 
basic  Idea  implicit  in  both  quotations,  that 
of  individual  responsibility  and  individual 
accountability,  is  fundamental  and  essen- 
tial to  the  continued  viability  of  free  gov- 
ernment and  free  institutions." 

But.  my  friends.  I  am  afraid  that  you  and 
I  are  not  doing  the  Job  we  should  be  doing  in 
selling  that  idea  in  the  contemporary  world. 

Our  world  has  made  astonishing  strides 
In  science  and  technology,  in  Increa&tng  ma- 
terial prosperity  and  in  bringing  about  wide- 
spread affluence.  We  have  made  progress  in 
innumerable  other  ways,  but  somewhere 
along  the  line  we  have  ailowed  the  emphasis 
to  b«  shifted  from  the  Individual  and  his 
responsibility  to  the  mistaken  concept  that 
society,  government,  the  state,  has  somehow 
become  responsible  for  everything;  as  a  re- 
sult the  individual  has,  in  all  too  many  in- 
stances, felt  progressively  less  responsible  for 
his  own  life  and  welfare,  to  bis  own  and  to 
society's  detriment. 

This  doctrine  is  in  sharp  conflict  with  the 
philosophy  by  which  free  nations,  building 
upon  the  religious  concept  of  the  Importance 
and  worth  of  the  individual,  have  risen  to 
poalUons  of  power  and  Influence  In  the  world. 


It  Is  an  enerrating.  stultifying  doctrine  that 
will  penalize  any  nation  or  society  that  em- 
braces It — the  negation  of  the  inward,  driv- 
ing urge  that  carries  individuals  and  social 
structures  to  the  top. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  am  not  ad- 
vocating the  principle  of  individual  reepon- 
slblllty  for  those  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
economic  scale  as  differentiated  from  others, 
although  I  may  say  that  the  evidence 
strongly  suggests  that  many  such  persons 
remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  for  want 
of  the  effort  to  climb  it.  But  I  am  thinking 
In  broader  terms  here. 

St  Paul,  In  his  Second  Epistle  to  the  Thes- 
salonlans,  said : 

"For  even  when  we  were  with  you,  this  we 
commanded  you,  that  If  any  would  not 
work,  neither  should  he  eat." 

Jesus  said 

"For  unto  whomsoever  much  Is  given,  of 
him  shall  be  much  required:  and  to  whom 
men  have  committed  much,  o(  him  they  will 
.vsk  the  more." 

If  society  Is  the  sum  total  of  all  the  in- 
dividuals who  make  It  up.  as  It  most  assur- 
edly is,  then  it  goes  without  saying  that 
society  Is  diminished  by  the  failure  of  any 
Individual  to  utilize  his  talents,  and  It  is 
most  dlmlnUbed  by  the  failure  of  the  most 
talented. 

I  do  not  wish  to  Indulge  in  the  casuistry 
of  using  ecclesiastical  means  to  make  secular 
points.  Perhaps  I  should  turn,  instead,  to  a 
nonrcUglous  writer  to  bolster  the  point  about 
individual  responsibility.  The  great  Indus- 
trialist Charles  M.  Schwab  said ; 

"The  man  who  has  done  his  beet,  has  done 
everything.  The  man  who  has  done  less 
than  his  best,  has  done  uothing." 

In  recent  years,  to  the  Injury  of  our  so- 
ciety. It  has  become  the  fashion  to  downgrade 
the  Importance  of  religion.  Its  influence  in 
contemporary  affairs  has  waned  to  a  de- 
gree that  Is  dangerous  for  us  as  Individuals 
and  for  our  civilization.  Some  think  we  have 
grown  too  sclentiflc  or  two  sophisticated  to 
bother  about  spiritual  things,  a  feeling  which 
I  cannot  share. 

For.  all  of  us,  I  think,  grope  for  spiritual 
help  and  hope.  As  Adlal  Stevenson  once  said, 
"some  of  us  worship  In  churches,  some  In 
synagogues,  and  some  on  golf  courses." 

But  how  one  worships,  or  does  not  worship. 
Is  not  my  point.  The  Inescapable  fact  Is  that 
the  basic  concepts  of  free  governments  have 
come  to  us  from  religious  sources.  The  rela- 
tionship may  be  all  too  little  understood,  but 
we  lose  sight  of  it  only  at  our  peril.  To  try  to 
downgrade  the  Importance  of  religion  In  a 
civilized  society  is  to  display  a  lack  of  sophis- 
tication and  to  show  ignorance  rather  than 
learning. 

As  the  great  English  essayist  Francis  Bacon 
said; 

"A  little  philosophy  Incllneth  a  man's 
mind  to  atheism,  but  depth  In  philosophy 
bringeth  men's  minds  about  to  religion. " 

Man  has  never  lived  by  bread  alone,  and 
perhaps  the  pre-eminent  authority  who  has 
traced  the  dependence  of  political  systems 
upon  the  religious  systems  that  preceded  and 
underglrded  them  la  the  historian  Arnold 
Toynbee. 

The  casual  reader  may  think  of  history,  in 
Toynbee's  phrase,  as  "Just  one  damned  thing 
after  another."  But  Toynbee.  one  of  the  most 
erudite  men  to  write  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, sees  in  the  record  of  civilization  not 
only  a  pattern  but  also  a  meaning. 

All  through  his  lengthy  and  remarkable 
historical  works  runs  the  connecting  theme 
that  the  real  story  of  mankind's  development 
as  a  social  being  Is  to  be  found  most  signifi- 
cantly in  his  religious  history.  Civilizations, 
he  holds,  are  essentially  stepping  stones  in 
man's  progress  toward  a  deeper  and  truer 
spiritual  insight. 

In  his  Historian'-^  Approach  to  Religion, 
Toynbee  tells  how  he  stood  before  the  moun- 


tain cave  In  Italy  where  St.  Benedict  worked 
and  studied  as  a  recluse  before  he  launched 
the  order  that  carried  Christianity  so  dy- 
namically forward,  and.  speaking  of  himself 
in  the  third  person,  he  records  what  he  fell : 

"Here  was  the  primal  germ  of  Western 
Christendom;  and  as  the  pilgrim  read  the 
name*  of  all  the  lands  stretching  away  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth  that  have  been  evan- 
gelized by  a  spiritual  impetus  Issuing  from 
this  hallowed  spot,  he  prayed  that  the  spirit 
which  once  had  created  a  Western  Civiliza- 
tion out  of  the  Dark  Ages  might  return.  .  . 

And  well  he  might  pray,  for  19  of  the  21 
major  civilizations  Into  whose  records  he  has 
delved  and  whose  story  he  tells  died  from 
within  because  religion  became  meaningless 
and  because  people  no  longer  cared. 

Why  do  I  mention  this?  Not  necessarily  to 
make  dire  predictions  about  our  own  society 
and  Western  civilization,  but  because  I  be- 
lieve that  the  close  relationship  between  the 
Institutions  of  free  governments  and  the  re- 
ligious backgrounds  from  which  they  have 
sprung  needs  to  be  re-examined  and  stressed 
anew. 

In  the  United  States  we  are  familiar  wl;ii 
the  wall  of  separation  that  Is  supposed  *o 
exist  between  church  and  state.  "Congress," 
the  First  Amendment  says,  "shall  make  no 
law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion 
or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof." 

But,  said  columnist  James  J.  Kilpatrlck  in 
a  nationally-syndicated  column  a  few  months 
ago: 

"  'No  law'  has  become  a  thousand  laws.  By 
act  of  Congress,  the  national  motto  affirms  re- 
ligious faith:  In  God  We  Trust '  Our  pledge 
of  allegiance  Is  to  a  Republic  'under  God  ' 
Chaplains  pray  dally  over  House  and  Sen- 
ate. .  .  .  Public  officers,  hand  upon  the  Bible. 
take  their  public  oaths.  .  .  A  postage  stamp 
commemorates  the  birth  of  Christ  ...  The 
list  could  be  extended.  Property  laws  depen  : 
upon  church-sanctioned  marriages.  Busi- 
nesses fix  their  hours  by  Sunday  closing  law.>. 
Ministers  and  conscientious  objectors  occupy 
a  preferred  position  in  the  draft.  The  'wall 
of  separation,'  In  brief,  is  a  sieve,  a  permeable 
membrane,  a  myth.  Conservatives,  at  least 
would  not  have  It  any  other  way." 

This  accommodation  between  church  and 
state,  about  which  Mr.  Kilpatrlck  wrote,  th:s 
oUen-adJusted  relationship  that  exists  la 
the  United  States,  is  evidence,  it  seems  to  me. 
of  flexibility.  Yet  we  are  told  by  those  who 
are  defiant,  by  those  who  seek  to  uproot  so- 
ciety as  you  and  I  have  known  It.  that  West- 
ern Institutions  springing  from  the  Judaic- 
Christian  background  to  which  we  are  heirs. 
are  now  "Irrelevant,"  and  that  the  ills  and 
problems  of  the  times  In  which  we  live  can- 
not be  solved  within  the  framework  that, 
Western  civilization  has  erected. 

But  are  the  Ten  Commandments  irrele- 
vant? Is  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  Irrelevant? 
Are  free  governments — which  rest  up)on  the 
choice  of  free  men — irrelevant? 

These  are  not  merely  rhetorical  questions. 
Even  those  who  raise  the  Issue  of  the  rele- 
vancy of  our  Institutions  to  contemporary 
needs  must  know  the  obvious  answers. 

Our  problem  is  that  somehow  we,  in  our 
generation,  have  failed  to  articulate  and  com- 
muiUcate,  to  those  who  raise  the  questions, 
the  true  relevance  and  the  adaptability  r'. 
our  society  to  human  needs. 

I  suggest  that  what  is  Irrelevant — in  bring- 
ing about  a  better  society  and  a  better 
world — Is  the  throw-back  to  violence  and 
revolution,  the  rejection  of  the  principle  of 
individual  responsibility  and  accountability, 
the  preaching  of  Intolerance  and  hate,  and 
the  promise  of  "the  Utopia  of  something  for 
nothing." 

I  cannot  leave  the  church  blameless  for 
some  of  the  attitudes  that  have  brought  on 
and  encouraged  disorder,  lawlessness  and  vio- 
lence. A  minority  of  radical,  activist  clergy- 
men who  have  made  the  altar  of  the  church 
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secondary  to  the  political  soapbox  have  done 
a  disservice  In  many  cases  not  only  to  the 
secular  causes  which  they  have  espoused 
(Which  have  had  other  clergymen  arrayed 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  issue),  but  also 
to  their  own  parishioners,  whose  church  and 
spiritual  needs  may  have  been  neglected. 

I  shall  not  tarry  long  with  this  point, 
except  to  say  that  the  activist  clergyman 
who  In  response  to  his  or  someone  else's 
personal  opinions,  goes  charging  Into  a  secu- 
lar demonstration  or  a  picket  line  crying 
"God  vrtlls  it."  seriously  weakens  his  own 
authority  and  effectiveness  In  religious  mat- 
ters. What  human  being  can  dare  call  down 
God's  support  for  his  own  position  on  tem- 
poral things,  contending  that  only  evU  lies 
in  opposing  positions? 

only  a  quick  reference  to  such  a  situation 
•IS  Vietnam  underscores  the  point.  While 
.some  members  of  the  clergy  have  denounced 
that  conflict  as  if  they  had  divine  revelation 
on  their  side,  other  clergymen.  Just  as  dedi- 
cated have  gone  onto  the  battlefield  not 
only  to  minister  to  our  men  but  also  to  sup- 
port our  cause  as  right  and  Just.  Dr.  Paul 
Ramsey,  Professor  of  Theology  at  Princeton 
University  (in  his  book  Who  Speaks  for  the 
Church?),  writes  of  ecumenical  social  pro- 
nouncements which  have  presumed  to  eri- 
compass  the  prudence  Of  churchmen  in  their 
capacities  as  citizens; 

"Thus  does  the  church,"  he  writes,  "blur 
the  distinction  between  Itself  and  all  other 
groups  m  the  society  which  in  any  measure 
participate  In  the  formation  of  public  opin- 
ion- and  it  inordinately  seeks  to  assume  in 
the'  name  of  the  church  decisions  that  belong 
in  the  realm  of  the  state.  •   •    • 

"Christians  should  be  speaking  more  about 
order  as  a  terminal  poUtlcal  value  along  with 
justice,  without  the  naive  assumption  that 
these  are  bound  to  go  together  without 
weight  given  to  both.  More  about  the  need 
lor  the  rule  of  law  as  well  as  revolutionary 
change.  Of  serving  htiman  liberty  as  well  as 
the  war  on  povertv,  without  the  presump- 
tion that  there  Is  an  Invisible  hand'  that 
links  these  together  in  the  absence  of  spe- 
cific attention  to  each.  About  the  Individual 
and  community  values  at  stake  In  destroying 
the  illusion  that  government  will  provide  a 
solution  for  every  irritant  or  distress,  as  well 
is  what  government  can  and  should  do.  Of 
the  responsible  use  of  political  power  as  well 
as  the  limits  upon  It.  •   •   ' 

"Let  the  church  be  the  church  and  let  the 
magistrate  be  the  magistrate.  Let  both  keep 
their  distances.  Mav  there  be  less  confusion 
of  these  roles.  Let  the  President  advance 
policies  without  playing  priest-king  to  the 
people  in  exercising  his  ruling  under  God's 
overruling.  Let  the  churches  advise  the 
magistrates  under  their  care  in  less  specific 
terms,  while  always  renewing  in  them  the 
perspectives — all  the  perspectives — upon  the 
political  order  that  Christianity  affords.  And 
let  us  pray  more  for  those  In  authority  who 
must  shape  the  future  by  what  they  decree, 
and  who  In  doing  so  must  step  creatively 
Into  an  uncerUln  future  beyond  the  range  of 
any  light  that  has  been  or  can  ever  be  thrown 
upon  their  pathway." 

I  mean  no  offense  to  any  clergymen  who 
may  be  in  this  audience — for  I  have  the 
highest  respect  for  the  men  of  the  cloth. 
But  I  am  constrained  to  say  that  the  chal- 
lenge to  religion  in  our  time  goes  far  beyond 
the  taking  on  of  political  activism. 

A  recent  Time  Magazine  essay  put  the  mat- 
ter In  sharp  focus.  I  think.  Said  "nme : 

"The  question  thus  posed  (by  church  ac- 
tivism) but  left  unanswered  Is  what  In  this 
scheme  of  things  Is  to  distinguish  a  Christian 
from  any  other  humanistic  do-gooder.  The 
simplistic  solution  of  some  new  activists 
seems  to  be  to  talk  about  Jesus  as  the  orig- 
inal good  Joe  out  to  organize  the  underdogs 
Into  getting  a  decent  shake  from  the  Estab- 
lishment." 
I  submit  that  If  religion  has  no  higher 


function  than  that,  then  the  church  might 
Just  as  well  be  reconstituted  as  an  arm  of 
the  Federal  Government  or  a  super-duper 
social  agency  and  be  done  with  the  matter. 
But  I  am  thankful  that  that  is  not  the  case, 
and  that  my  remarks  here  are  meant  to  apply 
only  to  the  extremists  who  are  in  the 
minority.  ,,         . 

And  so.  In  conclusion,  I  would  compliment 
you  as  members  of  Klwanls  International  for 
being  concerned  persons,  and  for  the  re- 
ligious orientation  of  your  organization  and 
vour  efforts. 

'  I  know  that  you  believe,  as  I  do.  In  the 
fundamental  thesis  of  the  Judaic-Christian 
concept— that  man  is  a  responsible  being, 
created  in  the  image  of  God,  accountable  to 
Him  with  the  vrill  to  make  his  own  decisions 
and  the  capacity  to  grow.  Our  religious  heri- 
tage may  well  outlive  our  political  institu- 
tions because  of  its  emphasis  upon  man's 
unique  relationship  to  the  universe  in  which 
he  dwells  and  to  his  Creator.  The  religious 
ethic  which  is  our  legacy  Is  viable  and  strong 
not  only  because  it  treats  of  man's  chance  for 
eternal  "salvation,  but  also  because  it  deals 
with  human  nature  as  it  really  is  in  the 
here  and  now. 

Men  and  Nations  In  these  challenging  but 
perilous  and  frustrating  times  may  take  heart 
m  the  knowledge  that  Just  as  a  strong  spir- 
itual awareness  has  Inspired  and  strengthened 
the  human  race  throughout  Its  long  Journey 
in  the  course  of  unnumbered  centuries,  this 
unseverable  affinity  and  relationship  with  an 
omnipotent  God  can  and  will  lead  and  guide 
us  in  the  fulfillment  of  His  divine  purpose  If 
we  will  but  listen  to  His  voice  through  prayer 
and  meditation,  not  attempting  to  substitute 
our  win  for  His  will,  but  always  ready  to  do 
His  service. 

God  lives!  His  strength  is  ours.  His  wis- 
dom is  ours.  If  we  but  wait  upon  Him  with 
faith. 

"Man  comes  a  pilgrim  of  the  universe. 
Out  of  the  mvstery  that  was  before 
The  world,  out  of  the  wonder  of  old  stars. 
Far  roads  have  felt  his  feet;  forgotten  wells 
Have  glassed  his  beauty  bending  down  to 
drink. 


At  alter-ftres  anterior  to  Earth 
His  soul  was  lighted,  and  it  will  burn  on 
After  the  suns  have  wasted  on  the  void. 
His  feet  have  felt  the  pressure  of  old  worlds. 
And  are  to  tread  on  others  yet  unnamed- 
Worlds  sleeping  yet  in  some  new  dream  of 
God." 


AWARD  OF  DISTINGUISHED  SERV- 
ICE MEDAL  TO  GEN.  HAROLD  K. 
JOHNSON 


Mr,  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  North  Dakota  and  our  Nation 
are  very  proud  of  the  most  unusual  and 
distinguished  Army  career  of  the  just 
retired  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  Gen. 
Harold  K.  Johnson. 

Through  all  of  the  more  than  35  years 
General  Johnson  has  spent  in  the  Army, 
he  has  maintained  his  voting  residence 
and  his  lodge  membership  in  his  home- 
town of  Grafton.  N.  Dak.  Our  people  in 
North  Dakota  are  tremendously  proud 
of  this  great  military  leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  attended  a  ceremony 
at  the  White  House  yesterday  at  which 
President  Johnson  presented  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Medal  to  Gen.  Harold  K. 
Johnson.  I  don't  know  of  a  single  soul 
who  would  not  be  deeply  impressed  by 
the  wonderful  tribute  paid  by  President 
Johnson  to  this  patriotic  warrior. 

Secretary  Resor's  brief  resum§  of  Gen- 
eral Johnson's  career  In  the  Army  and 
the  reasons  for  his  winning  this  high 


award  are  most  impressive,  too.  Unfor- 
tunately, I  do  not  have  a  copy  of  this. 

Mr  President,  there  were  gathered  at 
this  ceremony  all  of  the  top  military  offi- 
cials of  our  country— both  present  and 
retired— and  a  great  many  other  distin- 
guished people.  There  was  hardly  a  dry 
eye  in  the  audience  when  President 
Johnson  made  his  presentation  and  when 
General  Johnson  responded  in  a  most 
humble,  sincere  inspiring  Christian 
spirit.  One  could  not  help  but  be  im- 
pressed with  the  depth  of  thinking  and 
the  patriotic  dedication  of   this  great 

man. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  have  President  John.sons  remarks 
when  he  presented  the  Distinguished 
Service  Medal  to  Gen.  Harold  K.  John- 
son and  General  Johnsons  response 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  of  the  President  Presentation  of 
DisTiNCt:isHED    Service    Medal    to    Gen. 
Harold  K.  Johnson,  July  2.  1968 
General  and  Mrs.  Johnson.  Secretary  Clif- 
ford Distinguished  Members  of  the  Congress. 
Members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  General 
Bradley,  and  Distinguished  Guests: 

It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  award  a  medal  to 
Johnny  John.son.  He  already  has  most  of  the 
medals  that  this  country  can  bestow  upon 
any  man.  He  ha.s  been  honored  by  no  less 
than  eight  foreign  countries. 

When  I  finally  decided  to  present  him 
with  the  highest  award  that  we  are  allowed 
to  give  a  man  for  noncombat  service.  I  found 
that  he  already  had  one  of  those,  too.  So  this 
morning  we  are  giving  him  the  Distinguished 
Service  Medal  in  the  form  of  a  First  Oak 
Leaf  Cluster. 

All  the  adjectives  of  honor  hardly  do  Jus- 
tice to  Johnny  Johnson. 

Can  "courageous"  or  'brave"  describe  a 
man  who  held  off  an  overwhelming  enemy 
force  at  Bataan  and  then  survived  the  terri- 
ble Death  March? 

Is  it  enough  to  call  a  man  "strong  when 
the  doctors  in  the  prison  camp  said  that 
from  a  medical  standpoint  Harold  Johnson 
should  not  be  alive? 

Other  adjectives  might  sound  strange 
when  applied  to  a  military  man.  But  they 
really  fit  General  Johnson  very  well.  Words 
like  these;  "gentle,  faithful,  loyal,  wise." 
and— as  thousands  of  men  who  have  served 
'inder  him  will  all  testify— "beloved". 

Harold  Johnson  has  served  this  country 
for  35  long  years  with  a  dedication  and  a 
strength  of  character  that  no  adversity  could 
ever  weaken. 

W^hen  he  was  ordered  to  bow  before  his 
Japanese  captors,  he  replied,  "Americans  do 
not  bow.  Tliey  salute,  but  they  do  not  bow." 
General  Johnson  has  been  much  more  than 
just  a  battlefield  hero.  When  he  took  over 
as  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  he  was  faced 
with  an  awesome  task— the  task  of  directing 
the  logistical  build-up  that  has  had  few 
parallels  In  all  the  history  of  warfare.  What 
he  accomplished  In  1965  literally— literally- 
saved  South  Vietnam  from  being  cut  in  two 
by  the  enemy.  Still  he  met  higher  demands 
for  forces  in  other  areas  of  the  world  all  the 
time,  as  well  as  within  the  United  States. 

He  built  and  maintained  a  strong,  flexible, 
ever  ready  service.  He  never  took  any  situa- 
tion for  granted.  His  famous  phrase,  "Chal- 
lenge the  assertion"  has  become  a  catchword 
throughout  the  Army. 

The  Army  from  which  he  retires  today  Is 
a  stronger,  a  more  responsive  and  a  much 
more  humane  service  because  Johnny  John- 
son was  its  leader. 
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I  have  great  faith  that  General  Weetmore- 
land.  who  will  succeed  General  Johnson,  will 
continue  to  provide  this  same  Inspired  lead- 
ership. 

General  Johnson,  your  country  thanks  you. 
Your  country  is  In  your  debt.  You  have  given 
us  your  best,  and  It  was  more  than  good 
enough  It  was  the  best  that  any  nuin  could 
have  given. 

With  you  every  step  of  the  way  has  been 
a  loyal  and  a  devoted  wife  to  whom  we  are 
Indebted,  too 

(Secretary  Resor  read  the  citation.) 

General  Johnson.  Mr  President,  Members 
of  Congress.  Mr  Secretary,  my  colleagues  on 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  StofT  and  the  former 
members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Dls- 
tlnguUhed  Guesu  and  Krlenda: 

Pour  years  ago  tomorrow  I  entered  the  of- 
fice that  I  win  depart  today  with  a  promise 
and  a  prayer  upon  my  lips  I  promised  then 
that  I  would  do  my  best  to  do  my  duty  to 
God  and  my  country.  I  have  done  that.  I 
have  been  charged  by  some  with  having  ap- 
proached my  tasks  from  the  point  of  view  of 
a  Boy  Scout.  I  accept  the  charge  and  I  am 
honored  by  it  because  I  have  seen  no  Boy 
Scouts  tear  down  the  flag  of  our  country, 
nor  attack  the  values  and  the  standards 
that  have  made  our  country  great. 

When  my  best  was  not  good  enough.  I 
turned  to  prayer,  and  this  was  frequent. 

Prom  my  office  window,  as  I  swing  my 
chair,  on  the  distant  horizon  there  are  the 
lofty  spires  of  the  Washington  Cathedral 
reminding  us.  in  the  symbol  of  stone,  of  God's 
presence  among  us  always. 

Then  our  Government  provides  to  Its  Chief 
of  Staff  a  home  at  Port  Myer  that  looks  out 
upon,  in  almost  a  direct  row.  the  Lincoln 
Memorial,  the  Washington  Monument,  and 
the  great  dome  of  our  Nation's  Capitol.  When 
there  have  been  foreign  guests  In  our  home. 
I  have  taken  them  to  one  of  the  windows 
that  looks  out  upon  that  scene  and  I  have 
said  to  them: 

'There  is  the  great  strength  of  our  country, 
the  compassion  and  the  humility  and  the 
understandlr  g  of  Uncoln;  the  courage,  the 
perseverance,  the  dedication  of  Washington; 
and  then  uncer  that  great  dome,  an  opportu- 
nity for  debate  and  dissent  and  ultimate 
reconciliation   that  leads  to  cohesion  ' 

I  think.  Mr.  President,  that  the  Army  Is 
like  that  It  ;s  a  courageous,  a  persevering 
and  a  dedicated  Army  It  Is  a  compassionate 
Army.  It  Is  an  understanding  .\rmy.  And  it  Is 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  this  country. 

It  Is  presumptuous  u(  me  to  say  that  you 
have  chosen  wisely  In  my  sviccessor.  but  I 
say  it  nonetheless.  I  know  that  the  Army  will 
give  to  General  Westmoreland  the  same  kind 
of  unstinting  support  and  devotion  that  it 
has  given  to  me 

I  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart 
for  this  opportunity  that  I  have  had  In  these 
past  years  to  serve  my  country. 


MAURICE  FORGOTSON.  PARLIN.  N.J.. 
AWARDED  ELOY   ALFARO  GRAND 

CROSS  AaND  diploma 

Mr  CASE.  Mr  President,  on  May  18 
one  of  my  constituents  was  honored  by 
the  Eloy  International  Foundation  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama.  On  that  date,  in 
Hamden,  Conn..  Mr.  Maurice  Forgotson. 
of  Parlin,  N.J.,  grand  patron  of  the 
Order  of  the  Golden  Chain,  was  awarded 
the  Eloy  Alfaro  Grand  Cross  and  Di- 
ploma in  recognition  of  his  outstanding 
service  to  mankind  m  the  fields  of  edu- 
cation, national  and  international 
relations. 

Mr.  Forgotson  has  worked  with  and 
for  the  youth  of  America  all  his  life,  has 


been  active  in  Scouting  since  his  early 
childhood.  He  helped  support  a  Scout 
troop  as  chairman  of  the  Kilmer  Job 
Corps  Center  In  Edison.  N.J..  where  he  is 
employed  by  the  Federal  Electric  Corp. 
Mr.  Forgotson  teaches  auto  mechanics 
to  disadvantaged  youths.  High  among  his 
accomplishments  he  ranks  the  fact  that 
many  of  "his  boys"  are  acquiring  their 
high  school  diploma  or  its  equivalency — 
in  fact,  some  are  continuing  into  college. 

He  is  active  in  the  order  of  the  Golden 
Chain,  where  he  Is  grand  patron.  He  is 
most  proud  of  the  Golden  Chain  Camp 
for  Underprivileged  Children.  Last  year  a 
group  of  carpentry-painting  students 
from  the  Kilmer  Job  Corps  Center  vol- 
imteered  their  services  to  put  the  camp 
in  condition.  They.  too.  were  proud  to 
work  for  the  underprivileged. 

Mr.  Forgotson  ser\'ed  actively  in  World 
War  n  in  Europe.  He  is  the  recipient  of 
two  Silver  Stars,  the  Bronze  Star,  and 
the  Croix  de  Guerre  of  France,  the  latter 
having  been  presented  to  him  by 
Frances  last  Marshal.  Marshal  Juin,  on 
the  order  of  Charles  de  Gaulle. 

Mr.  Forgotson  devotes  all  his  available 
time  to  the  betterment  of  today's  youth. 
He  has  done  much  to  prepare  the  young 
men  of  America  to  become  better  citi- 
zens. Many  of  his  former  students  are 
now  serving  our  country  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  He  is  firmly  convinced  that  the 
peace  and  future  of  the  world  will  lie  in 
the  youths  of  today — the  adults  of  to- 
morrow. 

The  Eloy  Alfaro  International  Foun- 
dation, named  after  the  soldier-patriot- 
statesman— 1842-1912 — and  former  Pres- 
ident of  Ecuador,  is  for  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  principles  of  justice,  truth 
and  friendship  among  peoples  and  na- 
tions, and  seeks  to  promote  moral  val- 
ues and  personal  integrity,  for  which 
General  Alfaro  devoted  his  life. 

In  conferring  the  Grand  Cross  to  Mr. 
Forgotson.  Dr.  Herman  A.  Bayern.  of 
Hartsdale.  American  provost  of  the  Eloy 
Alfaro  International  Foundation,  stated: 

The  philosophy  of  General  Alfaro  was 
based  principally  on  service  to  his  fellow 
human  beings  and  to  the  cause  and  promo- 
tion of  International  peace.  The  public  and 
private  activities  of  our  distinguished  guest 
of  honor.  Mr.  Forgotson.  comes  within  the 
framework  of  this  kind  of  service  to  htunan- 
Ity.  In  recogtiltlon  of  this  fact,  and  that  you 
are  a  great  humanitarian,  the  Ruling  Body 
of  the  Foundation  g^nts  you.  Mr.  Forgot- 
son. its  highest  honor,  the  Eloy  Alfaro  Grand 
Cross  and  Diploma. 

In  acceptins  the  award.  Mr.  Forgot- 
son said: 

I  am  extremely  proud  to  be  the  recipient 
of  so  great  an  award.  It  Is  doubly  remark- 
able that  I  am  honored  on  May  18th:  54 
years  ago  today  the  United  States  and  Pan- 
ama mutually  opened  the  great  Panama  Ca- 
nal, uniting  sea  to  sea.  country  to  country. 
I  am  proud,  also,  to  receive  this  great  hon- 
or here,  at  the  Convention  of  the  Girls  of 
the  Golden  Court.  I  pray  that  the  unity  of 
your  order  remains  forever  as  free  and  as 
honorable  as  it  Is  this  weekend. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  learn 
of  this  award  to  a  resident  of  New  Jer- 
.sey.  Certainly  he  is  to  be  congratulated 
for  his  fine  work  with  the  youth  of  our 
State. 


CHURCH  OP  THE  BRETHREN  OF- 
FICIALLY SUPPORTS  GUN  CON- 
TROL 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren  Is  an  old  and 
respected  Protestant  denomination,  al- 
though its  membership  is  relatively  small 
in  comparison  with  many  other  rellgioui> 
bodies. 

Recently  this  denomination  held  it.s 
annual  conference,  which  is  the  govern- 
ing body  of  the  organization,  at  Ocean 
Grove,  where  a  thousand  delegates  con- 
sidered a  variety  of  matters.  Followin;; 
the  conference  and  earlier  this  week,  a 
group  of  about  20  Brethren  members 
from  Indiana  who  had  been  in  attend- 
ance came  to  my  ofBce.  They  left  with 
me  a  document  called  "A  Statement  to 
Leaders  of  the  U.S.  Government  Prom 
the  Church  of  the  Brethren."  Included 
are  its  judgments  on  poverty,  racism,  and 
war,  reflecting  In  the  latter  the  position 
of  the  Brethren  as  a  historic  "peace 
church. 

But  the  question  of  gtm  control  was 
one  of  such  significance  that  these  con- 
scientious Christians  felt  the  necessity 
for  a  separate  statement,  prepared  by  the 
general  brotherhood  board  and  adopted 
on  June  24.  Because  it  is  an  important 
pronouncement  by  responsible  churcli 
leaders  of  200,000  Americans,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  appear 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  on  Firearms  Control 

(By   the   Church   of   the   Brethren  GenerU 

Brotherhood  Board) 

background 

The  assassinations  of  John  F.  Kennedy 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr..  and  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy, the  riots  In  our  major  cities,  and  i 
growing  climate  of  violence  call  attention  '  o 
the  critical  need  in  our  nation  for  more 
effective  firearms  control. 

Every  day.  fifty  people  in  our  nation  ;;re 
killed  because  of  the  misuse  of  firearms.  .\s 
a  church  which  has  long  opposed  war  because 
It  destroys  life,  we  cannot  be  unmindful 
that  the  death  toll  for  Americans  has  been 
much  greater  from  guns  In  our  own  country 
than  from  all  the  battles  in  which  we  ha',  e 
engaged  since  the  Revolution.  Taking  one 
year  as  an  example.  In  1966.  5.008  Americans 
were  killed  in  combat  In  Vietnam.  In  that 
same  year,  guns  killed  more  than  17.000  per- 
sons of  the  100.000  actually  shot  in  Americ! 

Nearly  a  million  guns  are  imported  and 
two  million  more  are  made  and  sold  In  this 
country  each  year.  One  study  found  th;i: 
forty-two  per  cent  of  male  senior  high  school 
students  In  a  selected  sampling,  owned  > 
shotgun  or  rifle.  As  a  church  which  has  Ions 
advocated  disarmament  in  International  n:- 
falrs  we  now  declare  that  it  is  also  time  for 
arms  control  in  domestic  life.  The  effective- 
ness of  such  control  Is  affirmed  by  studies  m 
th"  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  showir.i: 
that  the  percentage  of  gun  murders  in  statt-> 
having  gun  controls  is  substantially  less  th^u. 
In  states  having  minimal  or  no  controls. 

Tti"*  degree  of  violence  in  this  country 
directly  related  to  the  abundance  of  bullet 
weapons.  With  the  exception  of  the  Unitea 
States,  most  highly  developed  and  urbanized 
countries  have  laws  which  make  private  own- 
ership of  firearms  illegal  without  a  special 
permit.  Pew  guns  are  permitted  In  England; 
even  policemen  are  not  ordinarily  armed.  If- 
1962.  only  29  persons  were  killed  by  guns  m 
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all  of  England  and  Wales.  The  Netherlands 
with  similar  restrictions  had  not  a  single  fire- 
arms homicide  in  the  three  years  1960.  1961, 
1962.  Other  European  countries  have  care- 
fully developed  firearms  control.  In  Japan, 
the  private  ownership  of  handguns  is  com- 
pletely outlawed.  Surely  the  experience  of 
these  countries  and  our  own  testify  to  the 
need  to  take  legal  steps  to  preserve  life  by 
controlling  firearms. 

RESOLUTION 

The  General  Brotherhood  Board  of  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren,  believing  In  the 
sacredness  of  human  life  and  the  obligation 
of  the  state  for  the  safety  of  Its  citizens: 

1  Calls  for  much  stronger  federal  and 
state  legislation  In  controlling  the  sale,  own- 
ership and  use  of  fireanns  and  ammunition; 

2  Encourages  our  members  and  the  general 
public  to  support  such  legislation; 

3  Endorses  the  guidelines  for  legislation 
suggested  by  the  General  Board  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches  on  September  15, 
1967  and  again  on  June  7.  1968  as  follows: 

A  Federal  legislation  to  restrict  the  ship- 
ment and  sale  of  firearms  so  as  to  eliminate 
mail-order  sale  to  individual  purchasers. 
(Shotguns  and  rifles  as  well  as  pistols). 

B  Federal  legislation  to  prohibit  Individ- 
ual Importation  of  all  firearms  with  the  ex- 
,  eption  of  collectors'  antique  Items. 

C  Federal  legislation  to  limit  purchases  of 
pistols  to  those  persons  over  21  years  of  age 
and  of  rifles  to  those  over  18. 

D  Federal  and  stat«  legislation  to  outlaw 
private  possession  and  transportaUon  of 
destructive  devices  such  as  bombs,  fire 
bombs,    bazookas,    mortars    and    anti-tank 

iruns.  .. 

E  Federal  legislation  to  require  permits 
:  where  states  have  not  taken  appropriate 
action!  for  the  purchase,  ownership,  pos- 
.sesslon  and  use  of  firearms,  entail 

a  Reliable  identiflcation  of  permit  appli- 
cant  (by  fingerprint  method  If  possible). 

b  Waiting  period  prior  to  Issuance;  allow- 
ing for  verification  of  age.  absence  of  mental 
!'"ness.  lack  of  a  felony  record. 

4  Recognizes  the  need  for  ultimate  total 
disarmament  of  the  citizenry  and  discon- 
tinuance of  arms  bearing  in  normal  police 
activity.  ,  ,,    , 

While  control  of  firearms  will  not  elimi- 
nate the  causes  of  csrtme  and  social  disor- 
ganization, it  will  prevent  much  tragic  loss 
of  life.  All  the  private  and  government  re- 
sources at  our  command  must  be  used  to  rid 
our  society  of  lethal  violence.  Our  faith  de- 
mands It;  our  citizens  expect  it:  America 
needs  it. 

RESIGNATION  OF  GENERAL 
MCKEE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  res- 
ignation of  Gen.  William  McKee  as  Fed- 
oral  Aviation  Administration  Adminis- 
trator has  been  announced.  In  a  letter  re- 
cretfully  accepting  General  McKees 
decision.  President  Johnson  expressed 
.strongly  his  appreciation  for  the  leader- 
ship he  has  given  for  the  past  3  years  in 
a  post  of  demanding  and  complex  re- 
sponsibility. 

I  loin  in  the  general  commendation 
being  expressed  on  this  occasion.  I  par- 
ticularly commend  the  foresight  and  ef- 
fort General  McKee  has  exercised  in 
pushing  toward  much  needed  airport 
modernization,  with  particular  empha- 
sis upon  elements  providing  increased 
safety  for  all  who  travel  by  air. 

At  the  time  of  General  McKee's  nomi- 
nation, as  a  member  of  the  Commerce 
Committee  I  strongly  expressed  my  dis- 
sent, not  to  General  McKee  as  an  indi- 


vidual but  to  the  distortion  of  proper 
procedure  in  the  case  of  his  nomination. 
At  that  time,  I  tried  to  make  it  clear 
that  in  attacking  the  procedure  sur- 
rounding the  nomination,  I  was  speak- 
ing for  the  necessity  of  holding  to  es- 
tablished precedent,  principle,  and  law 
and  that  I  was  ready  to  concede  the 
probability,  based  on  his  excellent  rec- 
ord that  General  McKee  might  well  be 
the  kind  of  FAA  Administrator  he  has 
since  shown  himself  to  be. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  was  that  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  under 
the  law  is  required  to  have  a  civilian  as  its 
head.  General  McKee  was  unwilling  to 
relinquish,  quite  imderstandably,  the  po- 
sition and  emoluments  accruing  to  him 
only  if  he  maintained  his  situation  within 
the  Military  Establishment.  In  order  to 
hurdle  that  obstacle,  because  the  Presi- 
dent so  specifically  wanted  General  Mc- 
Kee in  the  post,  the  Congress  was  asked 
for,  and  passed,  a  statutory  exemption  in 
this  one  instance  and  only  for  the  term 
of  General  McKee's  occupancy  of  the 
post.  In  the  past,  a  military  man  has 
been  the  second  in  charge,  with  the  head 
of  the  agency  a  civilian. 

While  I  am  happy  to  commend  the 
work  General  McKee  has  done,  in  none 
of  which  has  there  come  to  my  know- 
ledge anything  discriminatory  in  favor 
of  mUitary  rather  than  civil  aviation,  I 
am  still  of  the  opinion  that  the  basic 
law  on  this  appointment  is  correct,  that 
in  our  democracy  we  must  at  every  point 
preserve  the  principle  of  civiUan  su- 
premacy in  the  direction  of  our  basic 
civilian  institutions. 

There  will  be  coming  to  us  soon,  I  pre- 
sume, another  nomination.  Since  we  are 
now  reverting  to  the  prior  situation 
upon  expiration  of  General  McKee's 
service  by  special  dispensation,  I  as- 
sume the  name  presented  to  us  will  be 
that  of  a  civilian  aviation  expert.  We 
made  a  special  exception  for  a  special 
nominee.  Gen.  William  F.  McKee,  and  it 
worked  out  well.  Perhaps  it  was  the  ex- 
ception that  proves  the  rule,  or  perhaps 
just  that  General  McKee  is  an  excep- 
tional man.  But  I  still  hold  to  my  posi- 
tion of  3  years  ago,  that  we  should  ob- 
serve rather  than  rescind,  even  tempo- 
rarily, the  requirement  of  civilian  su- 
premacy in  the  FAA. 

As  for  General  McKee,  I  have  never 
opposed  him  in  a  personal  way,  but  rath- 
er have  an  admiration  for  him  and 
his  achievements.  I  trust  that  in  what- 
ever work  he  may  undertake  hereafter 
he  will  continue  to  be  a  valuable  leader 
in  this  Nation. 


titudes  of  those  who  are  negotiating  in 
Paris  today  is  one  that  should  be  noted. 
In  his  column  in  the  Miami  News  of 
June  25  Mr.  Baggs  speaks  very  strongly 
of  his  belief  that  there  is  one  essential 
element  of  concession  on  oiu"  part  if 
North  Vietnam's  negotiators  are  to  take 
up  such  questions  as  prisoner  exchange 
or  other  steps  toward  settlement.  That 
essential  element  is  to  completely  cease 
our  bombing  of  the  North— which,  in 
view  of  high-level  American  admissions 
that  that  bombing  has  been  ineffective, 
might  not  be  a  very  difficult  concession 
for  us  to  make. 

Mr.  Baggs  stresses  that  he  was  told  this 
by  Van  Lau,  one  of  the  two  leaders  now 
in  the  Paris  negotiations,  and  by  Ho  Chi 
Minh  himself,  on  both  of  his  visits.  He 
also  makes  the  sound  observation  that 
undertaking  a  war  is  supposedly  done  in 
order  to  promote  the  country's  national 
interest — but  in  this  case,  no  rationali- 
zations have  been  able  to  show  that  the 
jungle  war  in  Vietnam  is  actually  in  the 
national  interest. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  piece  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Poor   Bargain 


BOMBING  BLOCKS  THE  PARIS 
TALKS,  SAYS  BAGGS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
this  Nations  daily  newspaper  editors 
who  stands  close  to  the  top  of  his  pro- 
fession is  Bill  Baggs  of  the  Miami  News. 
Few  American  journalists  have  had  the 
opportunity  during  the  Vietnam  conflict 
to  visit  North  Vietnam  and  interview- 
leaders  of  the  Hanoi  regime.  Bill  Baggs 
has  done  so  not  once  but  twice,  both  in 
1967  and  again  in  1968.  Consequently  it 
would  seem  that  his  judgment  on  the  at- 


(By  Bill  Baggs) 

It  Is  all  so  very  depressing. 

Day  after  day.  you  see  snitches  of  type  in 
the  newspaper,  only  two  or  three  inches  long, 
relating  the  death  of  another  young  man 
from  Dade  or  elsewhere  in  South  Florida. 

The  more  impersonal  statistics  now  tell  us 
that  more  than  25.000  young  men  have  been 
killed  in  Vietnam  and  that  the  ugly  and  un- 
rewarding conflict  there  has  become  the 
longest  war  in  our  history. 

Meanwhile,  the  Paris  talks  have  become  a 
kind  of  lazy  and  indifferent  minuet— noth- 
ing happens  and  the  prospects  are  that  noth- 
ing is  going  to  happen  until  the  United 
States  makes  one  concession. 

NOT   BEFORE 

The  writer  recalls  the  determined  senti- 
ment of  Col.  Ha  Van  Lau  on  a  visit  to  Hanoi 
in  Januarv,  1967.  He  is  on  the  high  command 
of  the  military  in  North  Vietnam,  and  three 
times  in  a  morning  conversation,  he  empha- 
sized with  the  same  language: 

"You  stop  the  bombing  of  our  country  and 
we  can  begin  negotiations.  But  not  before. " 
Van  Lau  is  now  one  of  the  two  leaders  in 
the  negotiations  in  Paris  ...  the  bombing 
has  not  stopped  .  .  .  and  the  negotiations 
are  getting  nowhere. 

Ho  Chi  Minh.  Hoang  Tung,  and  other  min- 
isters in  North  Vietnam  told.  In  strident 
tones,  the  same  thing  to  the  wTiter  both  in 
1967  and  in  1968.  The  message  was  clear. 
Serious  negotiations  were  not  possible  until 
the  bombing  of  all  North  Vietnamese  ter- 
ritory ceased.  The  bombing  was  the  single 
matter   which   was  not   negotiable. 

Now  our  government  was  very  much  aware 
of  this  condition  when  the  Hanoi  leaders 
^aid  in  writing  they  were  willing  to  confer 
with  the  United  States.  The  policymakers 
in  Washington  knew  or  should  have  known. 
that  questions  of  prisoner  exchange  and  the 
nature  of  a  coalition  government  in  the 
South  were  not  possible  for  examination 
until    the   aerial    bombardment    stopped. 

So.  you  wonder  why  we  sent  diplomats 
to  Paris  In  the  first  place. 

You  also  wonder  whv  we  don't  stop  the 
bombing  ..  .  i:  indeed  such  an  act  would 
start  meaningful  talks.  •• 
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The  policy  of  bombing  hasn't  worked,  so 
what  do  you  lose  If  you  ch*nge  the  policy? 
In  February,  three  years  ago.  President 
Johnson  announced  the  bombing  would  start 
and  said  the  .imbltlon  of  It  was  to  discour- 
age the  flow  of  men  and  war  goods  from 
the  North  into  South  Vietnam 

Well,  in  these  three  years,  we  have  bombed 
North  Vietnam  harder  than  we  bombed 
Germany  in  World  War  II.  and  the  flow 
from  the  North  to  the  South  Is  much  greater 
now   than   when   the   bombing  started. 

Indeed,  you  could  restrict  the  bombing 
to  lines  Just  south  of  the  North  Viet  ter- 
ritory and  comply  with  the  single  demand 
of  Hanoi,  and  get  serious  talks  begun.  Why 
not   try   that. 

It  Is  all  very  puzzling  and  dismaying  to 
one  who  has  been  involved  In  this  tragedy. 

Too  much  Ulk  about  hawks  and  doves, 
about  liberals  and  conservatives,  has  fuzzed 
up  the  reality  of  the  war.  A  war  Is  under- 
taken to  promote  the  national  Interest  of 
the  country  No  man  In  Washington  yet 
has  made  a  convincing  brief  that  this  war 
in  the  Jungles  Is  in  the  national  Interest 
of   the   United   States  of  America 

To  the-  contrary,  the  only  country  which 
seems  to- prosper  from  it  Is  mainland  China. 
Weighed  on  the  scale  of  geopolitics,  we  have 
invested  more  than  half  a  million  young 
Americans  and  are  spending  more  than  »30 
billion  a  year  .  .  while  China  sends  down 
a  few  trains  of  rice,  small  arms  and  cloth. 
In  brxital  terms.  It  is  a  poor  bargain  for 
our  co«ntrj-. 


ROLL  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quoriun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  cleric  called  the  roll:  and  the 
following    Senators   answered    to    their 


names: 

|No.  206Leg.) 

Bayh 

Halt 

Proxmlre 

Byrd.  Va. 

Mansfleld 

Randolph 

Byrd.W  Va. 

Metcalf 

Stennls 

Cotton 

Murphy 

WllUnms.  Del 

Dlrksen 

Percy 

Young,  Ohio 

Hansen 

Prouty 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bible],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  iNOUYEi.  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell  I.  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  I  Mr.  TydincsI 
are  absent  on  ofHcial  business. 

I  also  armounce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  I  Mr.  Bartlett]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon],  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
L.^ND),  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Ervin],  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  FuLBRicHT],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  I  Mr.  Gore  ! ,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Grueninc],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  HaydenI,  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hollincs].  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy!, the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  LoNCl,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  McCarthy  1,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  McGeeI,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern).  the  Sen- 


ator from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  MonroneyI. 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  ( Mr.  Mon- 
toyaI,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse  1.  the  Senator  from  Maine  I  Mr. 
MusKiEl,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
I  Mr.  RiBicorrl ,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  SmathersI.  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  SparkmanI.  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Williams!  are 
necessarily  alosent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken  1,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker], 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett], 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  ( Mr.  Carlson], 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  iMr. 
Cooper!,  the  Senators  from  Nebraska 
IMr.  Curtis  and  Mr.  HruskaI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  IMr.  DominickI,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr.  Fannin  ! .  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Pong),  the 
Senator  from  New  York  ( Mr.  Javits  !  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower!  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott!.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke], 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Grif- 
fin!, the  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr. 
Hatfield!,  the  Senators  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hickenlooper  and  Mr.  Miller  ! ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott!.  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs.  Smith),  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  IMr. 
Thurmond)  are  detained  on  oCQcial  busi- 
ness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
be  directed  to  request  the  attendance 
of  absent  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  will  execute  the  order  of 
the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay,  the  following  Sen- 
ators entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 


Anderson 

Jackson 

Nelson 

Boggs 

Jordan.  N  C. 

Pastore 

Case 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Pearson 

Cla.k 

Ku'-hel 

RusKell 

Dodd 

McClellan 

Spong 

EUeiider 

Mclntyre 

Symington 

Harris 

Monaaie 

Talmadge 

Hartke 

Morton 

Yarbo  rough 

HUI 

Moss 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Holland 

Mundt 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Proxmire  in  the  chain .  A  quorum  is  not 
present. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY. 
JULY  8,  1968 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 792.  that  the  Senate  stand  in  ad- 
journment until  12  noon  on  Monday 
next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  may  I  be 
heard  briefly? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No.  De- 
bate is  not  in  order. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. [Putting  the  question.] 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  lat  II 
o'clock  and  19  minutes  a.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Monday,  July  8.  1968.  iit 
12  noon. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  July  3, 1968: 

California  Debris  Commission 

Brlg.  Qen  William  M.  Glasgow.  Jr..  L"  s 
Army,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Callforr.;a 
Debris  Commission,  under  the  provision.",  of 
.secticai  1  of  the  act  of  Congress  approvcj 
March   1.  1893   (27  Stat.  507;   33  U.S.C.  661 1. 

In  the  Air  Force 

Gen.  John  P.  McConnell,  PR611  i  major 
general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force, 
to  be  reappointed  as  Chief  of  Staff.  U.S.  Atr 
Force,  for  a  period  of  1  year  betrlnnlng  Au- 
gust 1,  1968.  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8034.  title  10.  of  the  United  States  Code 

MaJ.  Gen.  Bertram  C.  Harrison,  FR142o. 
Regular  Air  F'orce.  to  be  assigned  to  pKXsitluii.s 
of  import-incc  and  respon.sibility  desiguatPd 
by  the  President.  In  tke  grade  of  lieutenant 
general,  under  the  proTlslons  of  .-ectlon  80G6. 
title  10.  of  the  United  States  Code. 

Ma).  Gen.  Robert  H  Warren.  FR1987,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force,  to  be  assigned  to  positions  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  '.v 
the  President,  in  the  grade  of  heutenaiu 
general,  under  the  provisions  of  section  SOli'i, 
title  10,  of  the  United  States  Code. 
In  the  Armt 

The  following-named  officer  under  the  pr;- 
vlslons  to  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 3066.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  <  i 
importance  and  responslbllly  designated  i  y 
the  President,  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3066,  In  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Ben  Harrell,  019276.  Army  of  :.e 
United  States  i  major  general,  U.S.  Army  i 

Lt.  Gen.  Ferdinand  Joseph  Chesarek. 
021177.  Army  of  the  United  States  (major 
general.  U.S.  Army),  for  appointment  us 
senior  U.S.  Army  member  of  the  Mllltuy 
Staff  Committee  of  the  United  Nations,  un- 
der the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  711. 

In  the  Navy 

Rear  Adm.  Ralph  W.  Cousins.  U.S.  Navy. 
having  been  designated  for  commands  :>nd 
other  duties  determined  by  the  President  -t 
be  within  the  contemplation  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  5231.  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while  o 
serving. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Navy 
for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
rear  admiral  in  the  staff  corps  Indicated,  sub- 
ject to  quallflcatlo*!  therefor  as  provided  t;y 
law: 

medical  corps 

John  H.  Cheffey 
Ralph  E.  F^ucett 

SUPPLY  CORPS 

Douglas  H.  Lyness 
Wallace  R.  Dowd,  Jr. 

civil  engineer  corps 

Henry  J.  Johnson 
John  G.  Dillon 

dental  corps 
Mvron  O.  Turner 
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The  House  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

/  will  keep  Thy  law  continually,  forever 
and  ever:  and  I  shall  umlk  at  liberty,  for 
I  have  sought  Thy  precepts.— Psa.\m  119: 

44.45. 

God  of  our  fathers,  in  whose  name  our 
Nation  was  conceived,  under  whose  ban- 
ner it  was  born  and  by  whose  spirit  it 
continues  to  live  in  liberty  under  law,  we 
pray  that  we  may  be  worthy  of  the  bless- 
ings so  abundantly  bestowed  upon  us. 

In  this  difficult  day  and  through  these 
turbulent  times  may  our  faith  in  Thee 
and  our  faithfulness  to  our  country  re- 
veal the  superiority  of  our  way  of  life. 
More  than  ever  before  may  we  be  loyal 
to  the  truth,  may  we  stand  firm  in 
lionesty  and  at  all  times  be  deeply  and 
sincerely  compassionate. 

May  every  lover  of  liberty,  every  citi- 
zen of  our  country,  pledge  his  life  and 
liis  honor  to  keep  the  laws  of  our  land 
and  to  support  the  Constitution.  May  rev- 
erence for  law  and  order  be  breathed  into 
our  children,  be  taught  in  our  schools 
and  universities,  be  proclaimed  from  our 
pulpits  and  be  enforced  by  our  courts  of 
justice. 

As  -.ve  remember  the  signing  of  the 
E>eclaration  of  Independence  let  us  again 
sins  and  pray: 

•Our  fathers'  God.  to  thee. 
Author  of  liberty. 

To  thee  we  sing ; 
Long  may  our  land  be  bright 
V/ith  freedom's  holy  light; 
Protect  us  by  Thy  might. 

Great  God,  our  King." 

Amen. 


ments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  ^S.  1401) 
entitled  "An  act  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act 
of  1965,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  Is  requested: 

S.  3710.  An  act  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion repair,  and  preservation  of  certain  pub- 
lic works  on  rivers  and  harbors  for  naviga- 
tion, flood  control,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  115,  78th  Congress,  en- 
titled "An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposal 
of  certain  records  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment." appointed  Mr.  Monroney  and  Mr. 
Carlson  members  of  the  Joint  Select 
Committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  for 
the  Disposition  of  Executive  Papers  re- 
ferred to  in  the  report  of  the  Archivist 
of  the  United  States  numbered  68-15. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.  Con.  Res.  792.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  adjournment  of  the  two 
Houses  from  Wednesday.  July  3,  1968,  to 
July  8,  1968. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

.S.  322.  An  act  to  restrict  the  disposition  of 
l.nds  acquired  as  part  of  the  national  wild- 
life refuge  system: 

ii.  1251.  An  act  to  make  certain  reclamation 
project  expenses  nonreimbursable:  and 

s.  2701.  An  act  to  provide  for  sale  or  ex- 
change of  isolated  tracts  of  tribal  lands  on 
tr.e   Fl-ithead   Reservation.   Mont. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 


GOVERNOR  ROCKEFELLER  SHOULD 
APPOINT  A  SUCCESSOR  NOW  TO 
THE  LATE  SENATOR  KENNEDY, 
NOT  AFTER  THE  CONVENTIONS 
ARE  OVER 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  we  liave  all  been  reading  in  the 
papers  the  latest  •'thriller-diller."  Will 
Governor  Rockefeller  or  will  he  not  ap- 
point Mayor  Lindsay  to  the  U.S.  Senate? 
All  of  this  is  very  interesting,  but  I 
believe  it  is  time  the  Governor  stopped 
playing  silly,  sophomoric  games  with 
Mayor  Lindsay  over  the  appointment  of 
a  successor  to  the  late  Senator  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  and  paid  some  attention  to  the 
needs  of  the  people  of  New  York. 

Now  we  hear  the  Governor  will  not 
name  a  successor  until  after  the  Repub- 
lican convention,  because  it  might  lose 
him  votes. 

But  the  power  to  name  a  Senator  was 
not  given  to  the  Governor  to  enhance 
his  own  political  ambitions;  it  was  given 
to  protect  the  interests  of  New  York 
State.  And  as  long  as  the  Governor  fails 
to  act,  New  York  is  short  one-half  of  its 
proper  representation  in  the  Senate.  If 
the  Governor  waits  until  August  5,  im- 
portant legislation  will  be  up  in  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  meantime,  much  of  it  of  great 
interest  to  New  York— gun  control,  anti- 
poverty,  aid  to  education — much  of  it 
dear  to  the  heart  of  the  late  Senator. 
Any  one  of  these  issues  may  well  be  de- 
cided by  a  single  vote. 

It  would  be  tragic,  indeed,  if  legislation 
of  concern  to  the  people  of  New  York 
were  to  be  lost  in  the  next  5  weeks  sim- 
ply because  the  Governor,  for  purely  par- 
tisan and  personal  reasons,  failed  to  fill 
New  York's  important  Senate  vacancy. 
I  also  think  he  should  name  a  Democrat. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  PRESIDENT  JOHN- 
SON'S SUPREME  COURT  NOMINA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute.  ,  ,    ^, 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
go  firmly  on  record  to  announce  my  full 
and  complete  confidence  and  support  for 
President  Johnson's  recent  nominations 
to  the  Supreme  Court. 

I  believe  the  President  has  chosen 
wisely  and  well.  In  selecting  Justice  Abe 
Fortas  to  be  Chief  Justice,  he  has  nomi- 
nated one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  able 
jurists  in  the  land,  a  man  who  has  won 
the  wide  respect  of  his  colleagues  on  the 
Court  and  the  trust  and  admiration  of 
literally  thousands  of  persons  in  the  Fed- 
eral Establishment. 

The  President's  nomination  of  Judge 
Homer  Thomberry  will  bring  to  the 
Court  a  solid  and  able  jurist,  whose  long 
career  in  public  service  embraces  both 
the  judicial  and  legislative  branches  of 
the  Government. 

I  am  fully  aware,  however,  that  a  small 
group  of  political  opponents  are  trying 
with  no  valid  arguments  to  embarrass 
the    administration    and    to    deny    the 
President  his  constitutional  right.  I  am 
shocked  and  saddened  by  their  tactics. 
There  is  absolutely  no  question  that 
President  Johnson  has  the  constitutional 
right  to  select  appointees  to  the  Federal 
and  judicial  branches  for  as  long  as  he 
remains  President  of  the  United  States. 
In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  had  the  President 
decided  to  do  otherwise,  to  act  as  a  kind 
of  caretaker  President  for  his  remaining 
months  in  office.  I  think  the  American 
people  would  be  justified  in  criticizing. 

These  are  difficult  and  dangerous  times 
for  the  Nation  and  the  world.  America 
deserves — and  must  have — a  full-time 
President  who  is  in  absolute  command 
of  his  office  and  who  can  fully  utilize  his 
constitutional  prerogatives.  President 
Johnson  is  doing  just  that,  and  he  is 
"ght. 

I  believe  the  President  has  brought 
new  wisdom  and  strength  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  his  ex- 
cellent nominations.  This  Nation  is  about 
to  lose  the  services  of  one  of  the  great 
Chief  Justices  in  our  history,  the  Hon- 
orable Earl  Warren.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  Justice  Fortas  is  fully  capable  of 
continuing  in  the  splendid  traditions  of 
our  retiring  Chief  Justice.  And  further, 
I  am  fully  confident  that  Judge  Thorn- 
berry  will  bring  new  energy  and  vision  to 
the  Court  during  the  momentous  years 
that  lie  ahead  for  us  all. 

I  commend  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  his  dedication  to  the  welfare 
and  vitality  of  the  Supreme  Court.  He 
has  acted  unselfishly  and  with  vision  in 
nominating  two  distinguished  Americans. 
I  hope — and  expect,— that  the  Senate, 
in  its  wisdom,  will  promptly  consent  to 
these  nominations. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  When  is  It  expected  that 
the  resignation  of  Chief  Justice  Warren 
will  be  made?  He  has  not  resigned. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  believe  the  statements 
between  the  President  and  Chief  Justice 
Warren  are  tantamount  to  a  resignation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  the  gentleman's 
opinion. 

Mr.  CELLEH.  That  is  my  opinion. 


mous  consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  may  have  until  midnight  tonight 
to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HEIiCISPAIR.  SAN  ANTONIO 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
weekend  of  June  21  my  wife  and  I  en- 
Joyed  ooe  of  the  most  delightful  and 
interesting  weekends  we  have  ever  known 
as  guests  at  HemlsPalr  in  the  beautiful 
city  of  San  Antonio  of  our  distinguished 
colleague  Henry  B.  Gonzalez  and  his 
lovely  wife  Bertha  whose  most  gracious 
hospitality  we  shall  always  remember. 

We  had  looked  forward  to  seeing 
HemisFalr  commemorating  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  varied  cultures  of  the  world 
into  the  United  States  and  our  own  cul- 
ture. We  saw  at  HemlsPalr  a  splendid 
exhibition  of  what  the  various  cultures 
of  the  world  mean  to  our  country  as  they 
found  their  confluence  here  like  a  mighty 
stream  within  our  own  borders. 

The  State  of  Texas  has  also  adopted 
as  its  theme  at  HemisPair  the  various 
people  who  make  up  the  population  of 
the  great  State  of  Texas.  We  were  proud 
of  the  US.  exhibit.  It  reflects  honor  and 
credit  on  our  great  country.  HemisPair 
with  many  Latin  American  and  Euro- 
pean participants  is  a  magnificent  re- 
flection of  the  vision  and  faith  of  the 
forward-looking  people  of  San  Antonio 
and  the  State  of  Texas. 

However,  the  greatest  satisfaction  we 
derived  was  in  seeing  the  recognition 
which  the  people  of  San  Antonio  gave  to 
our  beloved  and  distinguished  colleague, 
Henry  B.  Gonzalez.  When  he  walked  into 
a  nightclub  throbbing  with  beautiful 
Mexican  music,  the  people  all  rose  and 
gave  him  a  great  ovation — "Viva  Henry 
B.  Gonzalez." 

They  had  a  Henry  B.  Gonzalez  Day  at 
HemisPair  on  Sunday  when  the  distin- 
guished Governor  of  Texas  presented  an 
award  to  our  colleague  Henry  B.  Gon- 
zalez for  his  great  leadership  in  making 
possible  this  outstanding  exhibition  with 
all  that  it  means  to  America. 

I  am  delighted.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  in- 
foi-m  my  colleagues  of  this  happy  event 
which  ray  wife  and  I,  together  with  sev- 
eral of  my  colleagues  here  so  much  en- 
Joyed.  I  hope  all  of  you  will  have  an 
opportimity  to  visit  HemisPair. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORTS 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  ask  imani- 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  FISH- 
ERIES TO  SIT  DURING  GENERAL 
DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  may  be 
permitted  to  sit  during  general  debate  to- 
day. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  TO  FILE  RE- 
PORTS ON  S  633  AND  S.  1418  UNTIL 
MIDNIGHT.  JULY  6 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  may  have  until  midnight 
July  6  to  flle  reports  on  the  bills  S.  633 
and  S.  1418. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reservini; 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask  what  is  the 
nature  of  those  bills? 

Mr.  HAYS.  One  of  them  Is  a  bill  on 
passports  and  the  other  is  a  bill  on  the 
USIA. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAY   ACT  OF 
1968 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  17134)  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
years  1970  and  1971  for  the  construction 
of  certain  highwstys  in  accordance  with 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  for 
other  piuposes. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonrai  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBEaiT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.  226] 

Anderson,  Evans,  Colo.  Miller,  Calif. 

Tenn.  Evlns.  Tenn.  MInlsh 

Andrews.  Ford.  Nichols 

N.  Dak.  William  D.  Passman 

Ashley  Gettj-s  Patman 

Ashmore  Grlffltha  Pool 

Baring  Hagan  Pryor 

Bell  Hall  Purcell 

Berry  Halleck  Relnecke 

Bingham  Hamilton  Resnick 

Blanton  Hanna  Rooney,  NY. 

Bow  Hanaen,  Idaho  Roush 

Brown.  Calif.  Hardy  Roybal 

Burke,  Fla.  Harvey  Buppe 

Chamberlain  Holland  Shrlver 

Clawson,  Del  Hosmer  31ke« 

Colmer  .    Ichord  Stephen* 

Conyers  Jones.  Mo.  TaXt 

Corman  Karsten  Thompson.  N.J. 

Culver  Kornegay  Ullman 

Cunningham  Latta  Van  Deerlln 

Dawson  Legfcett  Vander  Jagt 

Dickinson  Lloyd  Waldie 

Dlggs  Long,  La.  Walker 

Dorn  I>onK.  Md  Wiggins 

Dow  Madden  WiUls 

DvycT  Mathlas,  Calif.  Wolff 
Edwards.  Calif.  Mathlas,  Md. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  351 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 
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PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
EDUCATION  AND  LABOR  TO  FILE 
REPORT  ON  HJa.  15067  UNTIL  MID- 
NIGHT. JULY  6 

Mrs.  GREEH^  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  may  have 
until  midnight  July  6  to  flle  a  report  on 
H.R.  15067.  the  higher  education  amend- 
ments for  1968. 

The  SPEAKE31.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JOHN  L.  WILLIAMS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday, 
June  30,  providence  claimed  the  life  of 
John  L.  "Jack"  Williams,  who  in  1949 
came  to  Washington  as  the  bureau  ch:ef 
of  the  Kansas  City  Star. 

When  I  came  to  Washington  as  :i 
Member  of  the  House  in  January  1961. 
one  of  the  flrst  to  greet  me  was  Jack. 
Prom  that  time  until  his  retirement  in 
1964  I  was  privileged  to  have  many 
pleasant  associations  with  this  fine 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Williams  established  a  reputa- 
tion for  hard,  factual  reporting,  and  .e 
was  unrelenting  in  exposing  graft  aid 
redtape  in  the  Federal  Grovernment. 

His  dry  wit  and  humor  endeared  him 
to  many.  Those  of  us  on  the  Hill  whose 
offices  Jack  frequented  for  stories  truly 
enjoyed  his  visits. 

It  is  with  deep  sorrow  the  news  of  Ms 
passing  reached  me.  Journalism  has  lost 
a  splendid  member,  the  Nation  a  fine 
citizen,  and  I  have  lost  a  good  friend 

My  heartfelt  sympathy  is  extended  to 
his  wife,  Blanche,  and  their  children, 
Richard,  Joan,  and  Nancy. 


SHIPPING 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  Hnanimous  consent  to  address  the 


House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  17 
more  free-world-flag  ships  sailed  Into 
North  Vietnam  this  past  June,  and  still 
we  hear  no  word  of  protest  from  the 
administration. 

The  total  number  of  free  world  ar- 
rivals for  the  flrst  half  of  1968  stands 
at  78,  or  exactly  the  very  same  number 
for  the  entire  year  of  1967.  In  other 
words,  this  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy 
is  now  Just  double  what  it  was  a  year 
ago. 

The  voliune  of  this  trade  is  up  60  per- 
cent since  the  President  aimounced  the 
bombing  restrictions  on  March  31,  from 
an  average  of  10  per  month  for  the  flrst 
3  months  of  1968  to  an  average  of  16  per 
month  during  the  second  quarter  of  the 
year,  and  yet  the  administration  ex- 
presses no  concern. 

So  far  this  year  the  cargo  capability 
of  these  free  world  ships  hsis  amoimted 
to  over  a  half  million  tons,  and  this  in- 
cludes six  tankers.  We  are  not  supposed 
to  talk  about  what  these  tankers  carry, 
but  one  does  not  have  to  speculate  very 
long  to  conclude  that  strategic  goods  are 
involved,  and  still  the  administration 
makes  no  effort  to  let  the  American  peo- 
ple know  about  this. 

This  war  is  kept  going  only  by  sup- 
plies— without  them  the  enemy  cannot 
continue  to  fight — certainly,  with  our 
casualties  now  double  what  they  were  a 
year  ago,  this  is  no  time  to  concede  the 
enemy  anything. 

When  the  possibility  of  a  negotiated 
peace  depends  so  much  on  the  free  world 
standing  firm,  we  cannot  continue  to 
icnore  this  problem  of  free  world  aid  to 
the  enemy  without  paying  for  it  later 
with  the  lives  of  American  boys.  Frankly. 
I  have  about  concluded  that  the  admin- 
istration simply  does  not  care  and  is  not 
even  trying. 


THE    ADMINISTRATION    PROTESTS 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  heard 
the  previous  speaker  say  that  there  were 
78  free  world  ships  delivering  goods  to 
North  Vietnam  and  that  he  has  not 
heard  a  protest  from  the  administration. 
As  a  member  of  the  administration,  I 
want  him  not  to  be  able  to  make  that 
statement  again.  I  do  protest. 


THE  FEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAY  ACT 
OF  1968  AS  IT  AFFECTS  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 


to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
will  be  debating  the  highway  bill.  How- 
ever, the  time  allotted  for  debating  the 
various  amendments  will  be  very  short. 
Thus,  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  the 
fact  that  I  on  Monday  inserted  in  the 
Record  two  editorials,  one  from  the 
Washington  Star  and  one  from  the 
Washington  Post,  both  old  and  repu- 
table newspapers  in  the  Washington 
area. 

They  are  in  full  support  of  the  proj- 
ects for  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
have  stated  very  precisely  the  reasons 
why  we  should  enact  a  highway  system 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  as  proposed 
by  this  legislation. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Would  the  gentle- 
man accept  the  idea  that  these  news- 
papers are  not  completely  disinterested 
in  this  matter?  As  a  former  newspaper- 
man. I  can  state  that  they  are  interested 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
newspapers  which  they  sell  and  which 
are  delivered  by  truck. 

While  I  certainly  respect  both  of  these 
newspapers,  I  do  not  think  one  can  say 
that  they  are  completely  disinterested  in 
this  matter.  They  are  publications  which 
are  printed  here  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  which  must  be  moved  by 
truck. 

THE  FEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAY  ACT 
OF  1968  AS  IT  AFFECTS  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland. 

Mr.  GUDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Mirmesota  for  yielding  to  me  at  this 
time. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  in  regard  to  the 
two  newspapers  to  which  I  alluded,  they 
both  have  a  great  compassion  and  in- 
terest for  the  inner  city  of  Washington 
and  for  the  problems  which  exist  in  this 
area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  insofar  as  special  inter- 
ests goes,  I  think  you  can  find  it  in  every 
field  of  endeavor.  Some  people  may  have 
an  interest  in  the  highway  program  be- 
cause of  the  proflt  involved  and  that 
same  interest  would  be  manifested  as  I 
would  like  to  point  out  by  the  financial 
interests  through  the  construction  of  rail 
facilities  and  the  construction  of  imder- 
ground  facilities  for  mass  transit. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  opin- 
ion that  a  great  deal  of  this  depends  upon 
whose  ox  is  being  gored. 

I  believe  when  two  respected  national 
newspapers  support  this  program  as  in- 


dicated by  their  editorials  it  merits  our 
most  careful  consideration.  I  would  sug- 
gest to  the  Members  that  they  look  at 
page  19411  of  the  Congressional  Record 
and  read  those  editorials. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  does  not  come  under  the  pro- 
visions of  interstate  operations  with  re- 
spect to  interstate  highways  because  of 
the  Federal  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia does  not  construct  these  highways 
within  the  period  of  3  years,  they  will  lose 
the  money  and  the  District  of  Coltunbia 
will  be  without  intersUte  highways,  be- 
ing one  of  the  few  areas  in  the  country 
without  the  benefit  of  the  highway  pro- 
gram.   

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  rollcall 
No.  225  on  yesterday  I  was  unable  to  be 
present.  Had  I  been  present  I  would  have 
voted  "yea"  and  I  would  like  the  Record 
to  so  indicate. 


FEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAY  ACT  OF 
1968  AS  IT  AFFECTS  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  to  also  speak  on  the  omnibus 
Fedei-al-aid  highway  bill  that  we  will  be 
considering  today.  Unfortunately,  due  to 
the  pressure  of  time,  the  gag  rule  has 
been  put  into  effect,  and  time  to  speak 
on  the  various  amendments  almost  elim- 
inated, we  will  not  be  able  to  speak  as 
long  as  we  would  like  on  some  of  the 
very  important  amendments  that  are  to 
be  considered. 

Thus.  Mr.  Sp>eaker.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
how  important  section  22  of  this  bill  is 
to  the  residents  of  the  Washington  area. 
I  wish  to  compliment  the  subcommittee 
and  the  full  committee  upon  putting  sec- 
tion 22  in  this  bill,  which  contains  man- 
datoiT  provisions  for  completing  a  bal- 
anced transportation  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  opinion  that  it 
is  important  that  we  adopt  section  22 
of  this  bill  in  order  to  break  this  logjam 
and  obtain  a  balanced  transportation 
system  for  the  city  of  Washington.  D.C., 
t>efore  it  is  too  late. 

We,  the  four  Congressmen  represent- 
ing areas  adjacent  to  the  District  of 
Columbia,  ask  that  all  of  you  support 
this  section  on  a  bipartisan  basis.  As  a 
group  we  met  with  all  interested  parties 
in  Maryland.  Virginia,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  resolve  the  question  that 
arose  after  the  SecreUry  of  Transpor- 
tation stopped  a  freeway  program  that 
had  been  approved  by  all  agencies  re- 
sponsible for  the  highway  program,  in- 
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eluding  those  In  Maryland  and  Virginia. 
These  plans  cost  untold  milUona  of  extra 
dollars  because  they  were  revised  and  re- 
revlsed  so  many  times. 

We  need  a  balanced  transportation 
system  Including  highways;  thus,  let  us 
not  strike  section  22. 

I  do  ask  the  support  of  the  Members 
on  section  22  of  this  bill,  so  that  it  will 
remain  as  has  been  proposed  by  the 
committee. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  has  expired. 


WE  SHOULD  REEVALUATE  OUR 
FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  has-been  a  great  deal  of  talk  about 
the  need  for  this  Nation  to  reevaluate 
its  foreign  policy.  This  has  come  about 
for  numerous  reasons  over  the  past  sev- 
eral years. 

The  concern  is  bipartisan  and.  I  feel, 
merited.  The  proposition  of  evaluating 
our  position  abroad  is  a  vast  and,  indeed, 
an  ambitious  one.  but  one  wh;ch  is 
needed.  I  feel  that  we  can  begin  this  task 
by  looking  at  our  foreign  aid  program. 

For  that  reason.  I  hope  you  will  join 
me  in  calling  for  and  voting  for  a  1-year 
moratorium  on  the  foreign  aid  program. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  a  I -year 
halt  in  foreign  aid  appropriations  would 
not  mean  a  sudden  and  complete  halt 
to  all  avenues  of  aid.  There  presently 
is  an  estimated  $4  5  billion  in  the  "pipe- 
line.' The  Worid  Bank  has  $2.2  billion 
available  for  lending:  the  Export-Import 
Bank.  $13.5  billion.  The  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  has  SI 75  million  per 
year  under  the  International  Develop- 
ment Bank  and  is  expected  to  have  $1.2 
billion  in  the  fund  for  st>ecial  operations: 
the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion. $1.2  billion:  the  Asian  Bank,  $188.5 
million. 

If  this  plan  to  invoke  a  1-year  mora- 
torium is  successful,  then  we  can  give  the 
entire  program  a  thorough  examination 
and  better  detennine  what  position 
would  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
Nation. 

The  foreign  aid  bill  will  be  brought 
before  the  House  in  the  near  future.  We 
have  an  opportunity  to  cut  the  budget,  as 
we  have  voted  tc  do.  and  at  the  same 
time  start  in  the  process  of  reevaluating 
our  position  among  the  nations  of  the 
world. 

A  1-year  moratorium  on  the  foreign 
aid  bill  would  accomplish  both  goals.  I 
hope  you  will  give  this  your  considera- 
tion and  join  with  me  to  halt  for  1  year 
the  foreign  aid  authorization. 


FEDERAL-AID     HIGHWAY     ACT    OP 
1968 

Mr  KLUCZYNSKI  Mr  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 


the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  iH.R.  17134)  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
years  1970  and  1971  for  the  construction 
of  certain  highways  in  accordance  with 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN     THE     COMMITTXE     OF     THE     WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  17134.  with 
Mr.  RosTENKOWSKi  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday  there  was  pending 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  McCarthy  1.  If  there 
is  no  objection,  the  Clerk  will  again  re- 
port the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
McCarthy). 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.Amendment    offered    by    Mr     McCarthy 
On  page  41.  strike  out  lines  9   through   18. 
inclusive. 

Renumber  succeeding  sections  and  refer- 
ences thereto  acccrdingly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Before  risint;  on 
yesterday,  the  Committee  had  agreed  to 
limit  debate  on  the  bill  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  1'2  hours.  The  Chair 
on  yesterday  read  off  the  names  of  43 
Members  that  the  Chair  observed  seek- 
ing recognition  under  the  limitation. 
Each  Member  so  listed  is  entitled  to  rec- 
ognition for  2  minutes. 

Does  any  Member  on  the  list  desire  to 
.speak  to  the  McCarthy  amendment? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquirj'. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentar>'  inquiry. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  limitation  of  de- 
bate applies  to  all  amendments  to  the 
bill? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr  Chairman,  I  un- 
derstand that  there  are  at  least  two 
amendments  which  are  major  amend- 
ments, one  being  as  to  section  17,  and 
the  other  on  section  22. 

Section  17  is  now  being  considered  in 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr.  McCarthy]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  that  amendment  is  now  pending. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Those  gentlemen 
who  wish  to  speak  on  that  amendment 
must  speak  at  this  time,  and  they  will 
be  precluded  from  speaking  on  the  sec- 
tion 22  amendment;  is  that  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  if  they  so  speak  on  the  McCarthy 
amendment,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  thank  the  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  would  be  true  if  they 
exhaust  their  time? 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  only  in  the  event 
that  they  exhaust  their  time  will  they 
not  be  permitted  to  speak  on  another 
matter? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  that  Is  correct. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  my 
time  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida  on 
this  particular  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Only  on  the  amend- 
ment pending? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  On  the  amendment 
pending. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  an  amendment  pending  at  the  desk  to 
strike  out  money  for  the  highway  beau- 
tiflcatlon  program. 

My  Inquiry  Is  under  what  procedure 
would  It  be  possible  for  Members  to  ad- 
dress themselves  to  that  issue  under  this 
rule  that  we  entered  into  last  night. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  that  amend- 
ment is  reported.  Members  who  want  to 
address  themselves  to  the  amendment 
will  be  recognized. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  A  further  parliamen- 
tary Inquii-y.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  my  un- 
derstanding that  there  are  other  Mem- 
bers who  also  wish  to  address  themselvr.s 
to  that  amendment  and  I  wonder  how 
they  would  be  advised  as  to  when  the 
amendment  would  be  called  up. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has  al- 
ready advised  the  House  as  to  how  they 
could  be  recognized. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thought  that  the 
Chairman  only  advised  the  House  with 
regard  to  two  amendments.  Is  my  un- 
derstanding of  that  correct,  Mr.  Chair- 
man? 

The   CHAIRMAN.   The   statement  of 
the    Chair    was    with    reference    to   all 
amendments. 
Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

SUBSTITUTE     AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BY 
MR.    CRAMER 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  pursu- 
ant to  the  unanimous-consent  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  HarshaI. 
I  offer  a  substitute  amendment  for  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  McCarthy]  relating  to  Sec- 
tion 17. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Cramer  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr 
McCarthy:  On  page  41.  strike  out  lines  10 
through  18.  Inclusive  and  Insert  In  He" 
thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  17.  section  4(f)  of  the  E>epartment 
of  Transportation  Act  (80  Stat.  931:  PL.  89 
670)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  federaliv 
own»d'  Immediately  after  the  use  of  any'  m 
the  last  sentence  of  such  subsection  and  bv 
striking  out  "(1)'  in  such  sentence  and  all 
that  follows  down  through  and  Including  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  Inserting  i^ 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  such  program  or 
project  Includes  all  possible  planning,  in- 
cluding feasible  and  prudent  alternatives  to 
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the  use  of  such  land,  to  minimize  any  harm 
to  such  park,   recreation  area,  wildlife  and 
waterfowl   refuge,  or  historic   site   resulting 
from  such  use.'  " 

Mr.  CRAMER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  substitute  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  light  to  object,  is  it  a  long  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  A  copy  of  the  amend- 
ment is  on  the  table  there  and,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  time  was  coming 
out  of  my  2  minutes,  I  thought  it  better 
to  handle  it  this  way. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  all 
due  respect  to  the  gentleman's  intention, 
most  regrettably  and  as  much  affection 
and  respect  as  I  have  for  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida.  I  think  in 
view  of  the  length  and  the  complexity, 
it  would  be  well  to  have  the  amendment 
read.  Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
object. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  Is  heard. 
The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentler-ian  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Cramer]. 

Mr.  CLE'VELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  for  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  No,  I  do  not  yield,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will 
bear  with  me,  I  think  I  will  answer  the 
question. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  recognize  the  con- 
cern that  many  have  expressed  with  re- 
uard  to  this  4<f)  section  in  the  bill— and 
I  am  as  dedicated  to  adequate  parks  as 
anyone  is  and  to  adequate  i-ecreation 
areas  as  anyone  is.  For  that  reason  I 
am  offering  this  amendment,  which 
really  can  be  considered  a  home  rule. 
States  rights  amendment.  I  do  not  think 
Members  fully  appreciate  that  as  the 
Department  of  Transportation  Act  was 
enacted,  and  as  the  language  presently 
appears  in  this  bill,  this  language  which 
I  have  offered  is  adopted,  with  reference 
to  every  county,  city,  and  local  commu- 
nity, park,  recreation  area,  fishing  area, 
estuarlne  area,  and  so  forth,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  can  say,  "I  do  not  care 
what  you  think  locally — we  are  going  to 
overrule  you  because  we  do  not  think 
this  road  should  go  through  that  area 
even  though  you  do." 

I  cited  as  an  example  San  Antonio. 
Tex.,  where  by  a  vote  of  2  to  1  the  people 
of  that  city  agreed  that  It  was  better 
to  put  a  road  through  a  city  park  than 
to  say — tear  down  494  private  homes. 
The  people  voted  there  by  a  referendum 
to  provide  funds  for  the  route  through 
the  park. 

I  say  my  amendment  will  prevent  Fed- 
eral control  over  local  parks  and  recrea- 
tion areas  in  the  future,  and  I  would  like 


to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  if  he 
will  not  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  happy  to  accept  the  amendment  as 
a  substitute,  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Cramer]. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  California  desire  to  be  heard  on 
the  pending  amendment? 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
sure  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  is  some  Improve- 
ment over  what  is  in  the  bill.  Neverthe- 
less, I  would  urge  the  members  of  the 
Committee  to  vote  down  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Florida  and  sup- 
port the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Highway  engineers  and  highway  de- 
partments are  notoriously  Indifferent  to 
what  they  run  over  when  they  plan  their 
highways.  They  like  the  straight  path, 
which  is  the  easiest  and  cheapest  way 
for  them  to  do  their  job.  But  I  know  of 
three  instances  in  my  State,  none  of 
them  in  my  own  district,  where  argu- 
ments have  developed  between  local  com- 
munities and  the  people  and  the  deci- 
sions of  the  State  highway  department. 
I  think  this  Congress  ought  to  reiter- 
ate its  position  that  it  has  taken  in  the 
past,  that  we  are  not  going  to  make  Fed- 
eral contributions  to  highways  that  de- 
stroy historic  sites,  recreation  areas, 
wildlife  refuges,  and  that  kind  of  use, 
and  I  would  urge  that  the  McCarthy 
amendment  be  adopted? 

Mr.   FRASER.   Mr.  Chairman.   I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  add  my  support  to  the  amendment 
which  deletes  section  17  from  H.R.  17134, 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968. 

Section  17  needlessly  weakens  current 
controls  over  the  encroachment  of  high- 
ways on  parks,  recreation  areas,  and 
wildlife  preserves.  Strict  controls  against 
encroachment  were  established  in  sec- 
tion 4(f)  of  the  earlier  Department  of 
Transportation  Act.  Section  4(f)  pro- 
hibits construction  of  a  transportation 
facility  through  a  natural  area  unless 
there  Is  no  feasible  or  prudent  alterna- 
tive. Section  17  replaces  this  specific 
language  with  a  more  permissive  state- 
ment allowing  park  disruption  provided 
merely  that  other  alternatives  have  been 
considered. 

My  district.  Minneapolis,  is  fortunate 
enough  to  have  one  of  the  finest  park 
systems  in  the  country.  Due  in  part  to 
the  foresight  of  early  civic  leaders,  Min- 
neapolis residents  are  able  to  enjoy  a 
system  wtiich  includes  22  lakes  and  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  park  land.  In  recent 
years,  however,  this  system  has  been 
gradually  eaten  away  by  other  public 
projects — mainly  highway  construction. 
A  total  of  148  acres  of  park  land  have 
recently  been  taken  or  are  expected  to  be 
taken  soon  for  highway  purposes.  Major 
new  freeways  are  being  proposed  which 
could  seriously  disrupt  the  most  scenic 
areas  of  our  city. 


I  know  that  my  district  and  most  other 
major  urban  centers  need  vastly  ex- 
panded transportation  systems.  But  these 
systems  must  not  be  allowed  to  develop 
at  the  expense  of  our  irreplacable  park 
and  recreation  facilities.  Section  4(f) 
carefully  balances  the  need  for  more 
highways  with  the  need  for  park  preser- 
vation. If  we  approve  section  17  today,  I 
am  afraid  that  we  may  be  destroying  this 
careful  balance. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  substitute  amend- 
ment and  to  support  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  McCarthy].  The  additional  lan- 
guage added  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  still  Is  controlled  by  the  word 
"consideration."  In  other  words,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  committee  bill  places  only 
a  requirement  that  the  Secretary  con- 
sider. It  makes  it  permissive  for  him  to 
consider  1  minute,  5  minutes,  or  any 
number  of  minutes,  and  then  he  can  re- 
ject. 

The  original  language  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  bill  which  this 
Congress  adopted  provided  that  the  Sec- 
retary must  refrain  from  routing  a  high- 
way through  park  recreation  areas,  wild- 
life recreation  areas,  and  historic  sites  if 
there  was  a  feasible  and  prudent  alterna- 
tive. This  is  the  difference,  and  it  is  a  very 
important  difference.  If  there  is  a  feasible 
and  prudent  alternative.  In  my  opinion 
that  meant  that  the  Secretary  should 
take  it.  If  there  is  no  feasible  and  pru- 
dent alternative,  then,  of  course,  the  Sec- 
retai-y  could  exercise  his  right  to  go 
through  the  park  lands. 

Those  two  words  have  definite  mean- 
ings. "Feasible"  means  engineeringly 
feasible.  "Prudent"  means  to  exercise 
prudence  in  making  the  evaluated  judg- 
ment. Therefore,  if  the  orisinal  languaae 
as  contained  in  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation bill— and  it  con.sidered  not  only 
highways  but  al.so  airports,  recreation 
areas,  and  maritime  rights,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  California  I  Mr.  Mailliard] 
very  well  knows— and  the  reason  the 
committee  had  to  get  a  waiver  of  points 
of  order  from  the  Committee  on  Rules 
v.-as  because  the  hichway  bill  as  written 
encroached  upon  the  jurisdiction  of  at 
least  three  standing  committees  of  the 
H0US3,  that  is.  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  Banking  and  Currency,  and 
the  Merchant  Marine  Committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  predict  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Public  Works  Committee  in 
section  17  will  be  changed  in  conference 
if  it  prevails  today. 

As  author  and  floor  leader  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  Act  Public 
Law  89-670,  which  became  law  on  Octo- 
ber 15,  1966,  I  believe  that  I  should  give 
the  House  some  background  information 
on  the  events  leading  to  the  adoption  of 
section  4(f)  of  that  act,  as  well  as  ex- 
press my  concern  about  section  17  of  the 
proposed  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1968,  which  in  effect  repeals  or  at  least 
drastically  changes  section  4(f)  of  Pub- 
lic Law  89-670. 

In  1966,  when  we  were  considering  the 
Department  of  Transportation  Act,  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
was  faced  with  a  formidable  task.  We 
were  pulling  together  into  one  depart- 
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ment  the  Federal  Government's  func- 
tions and  responsibilities  in  all  modes  of 
transportation  and  in  connection  with 
all  types  of  transportation  projects — air 
transportation,  includinti;  air  traffic  con- 
trol and  airports,  railroads  and  rail  re- 
search, hiehway.^  and  highway  transpor- 
tation, oil  pipelines,  the  Coast  Guard,  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  the  Ala.<;ka  Rail- 
way, and  only  this  year  we  added  urban 
mass  tran.sportation. 

In  dealing  with  this  broad  array  of 
subjects,  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  both  in  the  House  and  in  the 
conference,  had  to  consider  literally 
hundreds  of  (r.'erf.sts  and  subinterests. 
both  public  and  private.  For  example,  we 
had  to  consider  all  types  of  transporta- 
tion safety  and  all  types  of  sundards 
for  the  investment  of  Federal  funds  in  all 
types  of  transportation  projects. 

We  were  not  considering  only  high- 
ways, only  airports,  and  air  traffic  con- 
trol sites,  only  rail  lines  or  only  Coast 
Guard  facilities  We  had  to  consider  the 
Impact  o'f  these  projects  on  parks,  rec- 
reation   areas,    waterfowl    and    wildlife 
refuges  and  historic  sites.  Even  though 
these  matters  might  not  be  within  the 
normal  day-to-day   jurisdiction  of   the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
we  were,  when  we  created  the  Trans- 
portation Department,  required  to  take  a 
broad  look  at  the  relationship  between 
conservation  and  transportation  facili- 
ties. Where  other  committees  may  con- 
sider conservation  and  highways  or  con- 
servation and  rail  lines  or  conservation 
and  airports  or  conservation  and  Coast 
Guard  stations,  we  had  to  take  all  of 
these  m  account  In  defining  the  powers 
of  the  new  Secretary  of  Transportation. 
As  a  result  of  this  broad  consideration 
by  both  the  House  and  Senate  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  and  by  the 
House  and  Senate  themselves,  section 
4if>  of  the  Transportation  Department 
Act    was   carefully    drafted.    Some   ex- 
tremely stringent  Senate  language  was 
reworked  in  conference  to  provide  an 
effective  safeguard  for  our  parks,  recrea- 
tion areas  and  wildlife  refuges  and  at  the 
same  time  to  not  make  it  Impossible  to 
place    highways,    airports,    air    traffic 
facilities,  rail  lines  or  Coast  Guard  sta- 
tions in  these  areas  when  no  feasible  and 
prudent  alternative  exists. 

I  think  we  must  all  agree  that  our  ex- 
panding population,  our  expanding  in- 
dustrialization, our  Increasing  needs  for 
food  and  fiber  and  the  related  trans- 
portation requlrments  will  cause  ever- 
Increasing  pressures  on  our  relatively 
sparse  areas  devoted  to  recreation  and 
conservation  values  and  to  our  Nation's 
history.  These  pressures  must  be  resisted 
If  the  national  Interest  Is  to  prevail  and 
If  our  future  generations  are  to  be 
protected. 

Section  17  of  H.R.  17134.  the  proposed 
Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968,  would 
nullify  the  language  we  put  into  the 
Transportation  Act.  In  this  bill,  purport- 
ing to  deal  with  highways,  we  have  lan- 
guage completely  surrendering  conserva- 
tion and  historic  values  to  the  highway 
Interests,  to  the  airline  Interests,  to  the 
maritime  Interests  and  to  the  railroad 
Interests. 

In  1966  a  dedicated  Congress  told  these 


Interests:   "You  may  go  so  far  and  no 
farther." 

I  am  sure  that  we  Members  of  the 
90th  Congress  are  no  less  dedicated  to 
our  Nations  health  and  to  our  wonderful 
natural  and  historic  heritage. 

I  strongly  urge  that  we  reaffirm  this 
dedication  by  deleting  section  17  of  the 
bill  now  before  us 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr  ROBERTS  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  original  amendment 
and  in  support  of  the  Cramer  substitute. 
I  oppose  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
friend  from  New  York  I  Mr.  McCarthy]. 
I  must  concede  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  MaiiliardI,  that  If  the 
Secretary  would  rule  as  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  HolifibldI  wrote 
the  original  language,  we  would  have  no 
problem.  But  the  Secretary  takes  the 
gentleman's  language,  which  is  discre- 
tionary and  beautifully  done  and  says. 
"This  Is  an  absolute  prohibition  against 
going  across  any  jiark." 

Mr  HOLIPIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
was  the  intent  of  that  language  that  it 
should  be  discretionary  and  it  should  rwt 
be  mandatory  upon  the  Secretary. 

I  appreciate  the  comment  of  the  gen- 
tleman and  I  hope  this  will  make  the  leg- 
islative history  on  that. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  hope  it  will.  too. 
Will  the  gentleman  from  California 
give  me  his  attention  for  the  few  min- 
utes I  have  left?  In  the  San  Antonio 
case,  the  city  voted  to  give  a  right-of- 
way  across  Breckinridge  Park,  but  the 
Secretary  said  he  was  prohibited  by  the 
law  from  authorizing  a  highway  across 
the  park.  Was  he  correct  as  you  wrote 
the  language? 

Mr.  HOLTPIELD.  In  my  opinion  the 
Secretary  misinterpreted  the  intent  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation  Act 
on  this  point. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  I  think  he  did  too.  but 
we  are  given  no  choice  or  discretion.  In 
one  other  case,  the  Colorado  case,  we  had 
a  chance  to  go  across  a  corner  of  the 
wilderness  area.  That  would  have  cost 
about  $11  million.  The  Secretary  said  It 
could  not  be  authorized  and  the  high- 
way department  had  to  tunnel  through 
the  mountains  at  a  cost  of  $27  million. 
If  the  Secretary  had  interpreted  the 
language  the  gentleman  from  California 
wrote,  as  it  is  written,  we  would  have  no 
problem,  but  under  the  existing  circum- 
stances we  have  no  chance  to  amend  the 

I  ask  the  Members  to  vote  for  the 
Cramer  substitute  in  order  that  we  may 
require  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  use  prudent  judgment  and  restrict  his 
activities.  At  least  tell  him  we  are  writ- 
ing no  such  prohibition  in  the  law.  If  it 
is  reasonable  and  prudent,  then  put  the 
road  through.  Avoid  parks  when  reason- 
ably possible — exactly  as  the  gentleman 
from  California  wrote  the  law. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  McCarthy  amendment 
and  in  opposition  to  the  Cramer  substi- 
tute. 


Mr.  Chairman.  It  Is  unfortunate  that 
we  have  such  limited  time  to  exploie 
matters  as  important  as  this.  I  rise  m 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy! ,  and  In  opposition  to  the  Cram- 
er substitute.  I  know  the  area  just  n- 
ferred  to  by  my  colleague  from  Tex- 
as The  language  we  are  socking  to  amend 
was  not  used  in  that  decision.  The  de- 
cision was  not  made  by  the  Secretaiy 
of  Transportation.  It  was  made  by  tlie 
Secietai-y  of  Agriculture,  protecting  .i 
wilderness  area.  Tliat  is  one  of  the  fin- 
est wilderness  areas  in  this  Nation. 

But  let  us  talk  about  the  amendment 
I  want  to  express  affection  for  the  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee  and  those  who  have  worktrt 
so  hard  on  this  amendment.  I  reco-- 
nlze  there  may  be  some  problems  In  con- 
nection with  the  language  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  discretion  given  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation. 

Let  me  make  it  plain  this  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
should   be  adopted  and  the  committee 
language  should  be  rejected.  This  goes 
far  beyond  the  subject  of  roads.  It  gots 
into  things  which  my  Subcommittee  on 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Conser\ation  has 
worked  a  long  time  to  protect  the  wild- 
life refuges  of  the  Nation.  It  goes  con- 
trar>'  to  the  policy  of  preserving  our  fish 
and  wildlife  refuges  inviolate,  and  ;n- 
tnides  directly  into  the  jurisdiction  of 
the   Interstate  and   Foreign   Commerce 
Committee  and  goes  Into  mass  tran.«it 
and  airports  and  airlines  and  into  navi- 
gational aids  and  into  an  abundance  of 
things  which  are  not  properly  within  thi^ 
jurisdiction  of  the  able  and  distinguished 
Committee  on  Public  Works.  This  is  a 
bad   amendment.   It   knocks   down   fne 
fences  around  the  parks  and  recreational 
areas.  We  should  remember  that  when 
we  build  1  mile  of  Interstate  road,     e 
take  up  55  acres  of  public  domain.  The 
roads  do  not  only  vitiate  and  impair  the 
integrity  of  refuges,  parks  and  histoiic 
sites.   They   often   eliminate   them     as 
viable,  usable,  and  enjoyable  entitles. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Cramer  substitute  amend- 
ment. 

<By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Haley 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Cramer.) 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  make  certain  this 
amendment  is  fully  understood.  I  think 
this  is  a  fair  and  reasonable  approach 
for  us,  fully  recognizing  the  position  oi 
the  committee  and  the  opponents.  Th:s 
amendment  would  make  certain  that  if  a 
local  community  like  San  Antonio.  Tex 
says.  "We  believe  we  would  rather  have 
a  portion  of  our  parks — not  the  Federal 
parks,  but  our  city  parks — used  for 
highways."  and.  by  a  vote  of  2  to  1.  the 
people  back  the  city  council,  as  they  did 
in  San  Antonio,  the  decision  of  those 
people  ought  to  stand.  The  Secretary  jf 
Transportation  or  the  Secretan/  of  In- 
terior could  not  overrule  it 

I  offer  this  amendment  as  a  substi- 
tute to  clearly  make  the  secretarial  dis- 
cretion applicable  to  all  federally  owned 
lands.  I  do  not  object  to  that.  It  should 
be  that  way.  but  I  do  not  like  to  see  the 
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Secretary  make  the  decision  for  the  lo- 
cal communities. 

Second,  there  has  been  some  sug- 
gestion with  regard  to  the  language  "no 
feasible  and  reasonable  alternative."  I 
wrote  that  into  our  amendment  as  one 
of  the  considerations,  but  it  is  discre- 
tionary, and  it  has  to  pertain  to  Federal 
lands,  not  to  local  park  property. 

I  believe  anyone  interested  in  local 
^'ovcrnmcnt  ought  to  support  the  sub- 
.stitute  amendment. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  I  Mr.  Cramer] 
For  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  McCarthy], 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision 'demanded  by  Mr.  Saylor)  there 
were — ayes  62,  noes  32. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand tellers.  ^ 

Tellers  were  refused. 

So  the  substitute  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  now 
occurs  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  as  amended 
by  the  substitute  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENTS    OFFERED    BY    MR.    CRAMER 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
a  series  of  amendments  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendments  offered   by  Mr.  Cramer:   On 
rage  25,  strike  out  line  11  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  and  Including  line  23,  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  encourage  and 
.isslst  the  States  to  provide  for  eflfectlve  con- 
trol of  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  out- 
door advertUing  signs,  displays,  and  devices 
along  ihe  Interstate  System  and  the  Federal- 
aid  primary  system  which  are  within  six  hun- 
dred and  sixty  feet  of  the  nearest  edge  of  the 
right-of-way  and  visible  from  the  main  trav- 
eled wav  of  the  systems." 

"(b)  The  first  sentence  of  .subsection  (1) 
of  section  131.  title  23,  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  bv  striking  out  under  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section,  or  to  do  so'  and  the 
seventh  sentence  Of  such  subsection  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  'under  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  or'." 

And  reletter  succeeding  subsections  and 
references  thereto  accordingly. 

On  page  26,  strike  out  line  11  and  all  that 
follows  through  and  Including  line  25. 

And  reletter  succeeding  subsections  and 
.-eferences  thereto  accordingly. 

On  page  27.  strike  out  line  22  and  all  that 
follows  through  and  Including  line  12  on 
page  28. 

And  reletter  succeeding  subsections  and 
references  thereto  accordingly. 

On  page  28.  strike  out  line  13  and  all  that 
follows  through  and  Including  line  5  on 
page  29. 

And  reletter  succeeding  subsections  and 
references  thereto  accordingly. 

Mr.  CRAMER  < during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  an  effort  to  conser\'e 
lime  for  other  Members,  I  ask  unanimous 


consent  that  the  amendments  be  con- 
sidered as  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gross, 
Mr.  ZiON.  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  and  Mr. 
McCloskey  jielded  their  time  to  Mr. 
Cramer.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 

c+Qfp    if 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  offered  what  he 
described  as  a  series  of  amendments. 
Only  one  was  even  referred  to  with  re- 
spect to  a  page  number.  Are  we  now  delib- 
erating on  that  amendment  alone,  or 
are  other  amendments,  not  read,  being 
considered,  on  which  we  are  being  asked 

to  vote? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  stated  his  request  for  considera- 
tion of  the  amendments.  He  asked  for 
unanimous  consent,  and  there  was  no 
objection. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be 
glad  to  explain  to  the  gentleman  what 
the  amendments  do  and  answer  any 
questions  he  may  have. 

What  they  do  very  simply  is  what  this 
House  has  done  before:  namely,  it  takes 
out  the  authorizations  for  beautification, 
with  the  exception  of  administrative 
money,  amounting  to  $1.25  million,  which 
Is  needed  to  carry  out  the  study  written 
into  this  bin.  That  is  No.  1. 

An  amendment  was  offered  on  our 
side,  and  adopted,  which  requires  a  re- 
port to  be  made  In  January  of  next  year 
to  the  Congress  with  regard  to  where  we 
are  going  in  these  programs  and  how  we 
will  get  there.  Frankly,  no  one  knows. 
The  States  do  not  know  and  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  does  not  know.  There- 
fore, we  have  to  find  out  what  can  be 
done,  if  anything,  with  regard  to  high- 
way beautification,  billboard  control,  the 
screening  of  junkyards,  and  so  forth.  We 
have  to  do  that  because  all  of  those 
programs  have  been  proved  to  be  totally 
ineffective.  So  we  are  not  ignoring  the 
problem.  We  are  saying:  Come  up  with  a 
plan  that  works  and  we  can  afford  to  pay 
for,  and  we  will  give  some  consideration 
to  it  next  year. 

However,  now  is  not  the  time  to  do  it. 
I  just  read  the  other  day  that  the  deficit 
for  this  fiscal  year  is  S25  billion— $25 
billion.  Yet  we  have  people  saying.  "Well, 
we  had  better  give  that  beautification 
highway  priority.  We  have  to  have  that 
highway  beautification  program."  Well, 
the    funny    thing    is,    you    know,    they 
planted  a  lot  of  trees  a  little  while  ago 
and  now  they  have  cut  them  down  be- 
cause they  turned  out  to  be  safety  haz- 
ards. So  it  is  obvious  we  do  not  know 
where  we  are  going  and  we  should  wait 
for  the  study  on  this  subject  to  find  out. 
Thii  amendment  strikes  out  $1.5  mil- 
lion for  3  years  authorization  for  bill- 
board control.  It  strikes  out  the  $21  mil- 
lion for  3  years  authorization  for  the 
off-right-of-way   beautification,   and   it 
strikes  out  the  $3  million  for  3  years 


authorization  for  the  junk-year  screen- 
ing or  junkyard  control. 

For    those    Members    who    .say,    "For 
goodness  sake,  we  should  not  take  out 
all  of  the  money  for  highway  beautifica- 
tion on  the  rleht-of-way,"  my  answer  to 
them   is  at  the  present  time,  unfortu- 
nately, in  the  manner  In  which  the  regu- 
lations have  been  established,  according 
to    their   own    regulations,    the    money 
.spent    for    on-the-highway    beautifica- 
tion, the  median  strips  and  the  right-of- 
way  and  for  the  picnic  areas  along  the 
right-of-way,  this  money  is  t>eing  spent 
out  of  construction  funds.  Tills  amend- 
ment does  not  affect  that  whatsoever. 
That  is  spent  out  of  construction  money. 
Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  oth- 
er aspect  to  my  amendment.  Present  law 
prescribes  a   10-percent  penalty  of  all 
highway  money  if  a  State  does  not  go 
ahead  with  the  beautification  program 
on    billboards    and    junkyard    control. 
That  is  10  percent  apiece.  The  commit- 
tee in  its  wisdom,  decided  that  this  does 
not  make  good  sense.  This  program  is  not 
working  and  there  is  not  enough  money 
for  it.  Therefore,  we  should  take  out  the 
penalty.  So  they  took  out  the  10-percent 
penalty  and  took  out  a  similar  lO-percent 
Ijenalty  with  regard  to  safety.  And  look 
at  what  the  committee  then  did.  Look 
at  the  priorities.  Safety  is  not  Important 
enough  to  have  a  penalty  of  some  kind 
remaining  in  it.  We  struck  it  out.  But 
you  take  that  high  priority  item  known 
as    highway    beautification.    and    they 
threw  a  penalty  into  that.  They  said  If 
you  will   have  ofT-rlght-of-way   beauti- 
fication money  within  the  States  for  the 
purposes  of   buying   up   rock     outcrop- 
pings — and  that  is  their  own  definition- 
rock  outcroppings  and  the  beautiful  agri- 
cultural   landscapes   and   the   beautiful 
forest  areas  along  the  highways  beyond 
the   right-of-way— if  you   are  going   to 
spend  money  for  that  purpose  under  319 
(b),  then  you  are  going  to  have  to  have 
billboard  controls  and  you  are  going  to 
have  to  have  junkyard  controls. 

And,  you  are  going  to  have  to  have 
some  control  of  the  situation.  Unfortu- 
nately, we  are  not  getting  any  money  for 
it  We  are  not  authorizing  any  money 
and  are  not  appropriating  any  money, 
but  you  are  going  to  have  this  control. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  amendment  strikes 
out  tlriat  money.  It  should  be  stricken  in 
entirety.  Money  is  short  and  interest 
rates  are  high.  So  why  should  we  even 
have  in  here  SI  for  a  project  which  is  a 
peacetime  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  dozens 
of  times  about  this  question  of  priontes 
and  cutting  back,  and  the  tremendous 
deficit  with  which  we  are  confronted, 
along  with  the  increased  cost  of  living 
and  inflation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  here  is  an  opportunity 
to  bring  about  some  economy. 

No  one  would  claim  that  beautification 
is  a  high-priority  item.  Certainly,  we 
will  not  accomplish  beautification  by 
this  means. 

Mr  Chairman,  they  talk  about  biU- 
board  control  and  that  the  billboards 
had  to  be  constructed  at  least  660  feet 
from  the  highway.  So,  as  a  result  there- 
of they  are  building  bigger  billboards, 
located  farther  away.  This  is  being  done 
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today  by  the  big  combines,  by  the  big 
motel  chains  and  restaurant  chains 
which  can  afford  to  do  so.  But  the  little 
fellow  who  has  a  family-type  operation 
or  a  small  operation  cannot  afford  to  do 

so. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 

the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  The  time  limits  are 
such  that  debate  is  difBcult.  Having  in- 
troduced a  somewhat  similar  amend- 
ment 2  years  a?o,  I  hope  this  amend- 
ment is  successful.  Having  introduced 
the  amendment  in  committee  that  calls 
for  a  report  by  the  Secretary  by  January 
1.  1969.  I  feel  any  authorization  before 
that  report  would  be  unwise.  In  addition, 
I  would  like  to  ask  a  question:  Is  it  not 
true  that  last  September  the  Pi:blic 
Works  Committee  passed  a  Senate 
bill  authorizing  funds  for  the  highway 
beautifieatlon  program  and  that  that 
bilt  in  vtew  of  the  fact  that  the  entire 
situation  is  so  totally  confused  has  been 
languishing  in  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  get  it 
out  of  the  Rules  Committee  since  that 
time? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  is  correct.  They  propose 
to  use  this  program  unless  some  people 
who  are  interested  in  this  program  who 
would  like  to  obtain  funds  for  this  pur- 
pose from  other  provisions  of  the  bill. 
They  feel  this  is  a  way  of  getting  It  in 
the  bill  by  placing  it  in  a  bad  section  in 
the  hope  of  getting  that  section  adopted. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  see  some 
fiscal  responsibility  exercised  in  regard 
to  this  matter. 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  are  many  of  use  who  support 
highway  beautification.  but  who  have 
been  concerned  about  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  program,  and  I  share  some 
of  the  views  of  the  gentleman.  At  the 
same  time,  will  not  the  gentleman  agree 
that  the  committee  already  has  cut  the 
auth  jrization  for  beautification  far  more 
severely  than  any  oth?r  item  before  the 
committ?e  this  year?  There  is  very  little 
money  left  in  program  authorization,  is 
there? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  recog- 
nizing the  economy  requirements  and 
the  allocation  for  this  fiscal  year  for  the 
control  of  billboards,  a  program  of  con- 
trol which  is  most  severe  which  was  car- 
ried out  in  the  Public  Works  Committee 
this  year.  I  do  not  think  we  should  be 
spending  $29  million,  or  even  SI  million, 
for  beautification  in  the  next  3  years 
when  we  have  so  many  things  we  have 
t3  do,  and  especially  after  voting  a  10- 
percent  surtax  on  the  people  and  after 
cutting  funds  for  the  puipose  of  fighting 
rats  a!id  poverty.  I  believe  our  efforts 
should  not  be  directed  toward  the  plant- 
ing of  posies  along  the  highway. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  much  money  does 


the  gentleman  a  amendment  leave  for 
this  purpose  in  the  bill?  Any  at  all? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  All  that  is  left  is  SI. 25 
million  a  year  for  administrative  costs, 
and  the  reason  for  that  is  that  they 
have  to  have  a  study  for  next  year  with 
reference  to  the  question  of  the  control 
of  billboards.  That  does  make  some 
sense.  But  if  you  did  not  put  some  au- 
thorization in.  they  would  end  up  taking 
money  out  of  other  facets  of  the  highway 
program. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  for  his  amendment, 
and  I  only  wish  he  had  cut  all  of  the 
money  for  that  pui-pose  out  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  KARTH.  I  suppose  it  is  a  matter 
of  record  that  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida and  I  do  not  too  often  agree,  but  I 
want  the  Record  to  show  that  this  is  one 
time  we  do  agree. 

Mr.  Chairman,  so  long  as  we  have 
priorities  to  deal  with,  and  as  long  as 
we  have  such  a  critical  budgetary  situ- 
ation, my  yardstick  is  that  any  item 
ought  to  be  deleted  which  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary,  and  use  those  moneys 
for  the  purposes  of  education,  for  the 
purposes  of  on-the-job  training  and 
retraining  of  persons  to  become  produc- 
tive citizens,  and  I  am  in  full  .support  of 
the  ;;entleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much,  and  hope  my  usual  support- 
ers will  not  be  affected  in  any  way  by  the 
new  coalition  that  is  now  being  formed. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  which  has 
been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Cramer  1.  I  had  intended  to 
offer  a  somewhat  similar  amendment, 
eliminating  the  funds  for  billboard  re- 
moval. 

Like  the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  I  am 
sori-y  that  money  has  been  left  in  for 
more  studies,  because  I  believe  right  now 
if  any  Member  is  disposed  to  wonder 
whether  he  should  support  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Florida,  the 
best  thing  he  could  do  would  be  through 
one  study  that  has  already  been  produced 
on  that  very  issue  of  billboard  control.  I 
put  it  into  the  Record  on  page  19408  of 
the  Record  for  July  1.  because  riie 
Department  of  Transportation  has  not 
been  publicizing  its  conclusions  very 
widely  these  past  few  months.  This  is  a 
study  prepared  at  the  direction  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  of  New 
York  State  by  Rensselaer  Polytechnic 
Institute  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  paid  for  by 
the  Federal  Government.  This  study, 
which  every  Member  ought  to  read, 
demonstrates  that  the  real  effect  of  the 
billboard  program  would  be  to  force 
about  25  to  35  percent  of  the  small  res- 
taurants and  motels  serving  local  tourist 
areas  to  the  wall,  and  replace  them  by 
big  chains,  located  not  in  our  local  tourist 
areas,  but  right  at  the  exits  and  the  in- 
tersections of  the  Interstate  Highway 
System  or  the  big,  limited-access  routes. 
Just  read  the  studi'  as  it  appears  in  the 
Record. 

I  do  not  believe  any  of  us  would  want  to 
do  that.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  would 


really  want  to  drive  these  people  out  of 
business,  yet  that  is  the  reasoned  con- 
clusion of  experts  paid  lor  by  the  Federal 
Government — college  professors  from 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Troy, 
N.Y. — if  we  begin  to  implement  this 
highway  billboard  program. 

That  is  the  reason  I  voted  against 
the  highway  bill  when  it  first  came  up 
back  in  1965,  when  we  were  kept  here 
until  12  o'clock  at  night — not  becau.se  I 
was  in  favor  of  billboards,  but  when  you 
say  that  the  only  sign  a  tourist  busines.<,- 
man  can  erect  is  one  big  enough  to  be  seen 
some  660  feet  away  from  a  highway— 
and  in  upstate  New  York,  in  the  Finger 
Lakes  area,  this  could  well  mean  puttini? 
it  behind  the  second  ridge,  or  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  lake— then  you  are  driving  the 
small  businessman  out  of  business,  and 
we  certainly  should  not  do  that.  I  urpe 
the  elimination  of  this  money  until  we 
act  to  protect  small  tourist  businesses. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  WniCHxl. 
(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Ptckle 
and  Mr.  Nix  yielded  their  time  to  Mr. 
Wright.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Wright  1  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  thank  my  colleagues  for  yielding  their 
time  to  me,  in  order  that  I  may  try  to 
put  in  some  perspective  this  entire  ques- 
tion of  beautification.  To  accomplish 
that  in  2  minutes  would  be  impossible. 
To  attempt  it  in  6  is  challenge  enough. 
To  begin,  the  committee  fully  recog- 
nizes that  in  a  time  of  austere  budgets,  a 
war  in  Asia,  and  unrest  in  our  cities,  tlie 
ideals  of  conservation  and  beautification 
do  not  command  an  immediate  high  pri- 
ority for  spending.  Recognizing  that  fact, 
the  committee  has  made  a  more  drastic 
cut  in  the  authorization  for  our  highway 
beautification  program  than  we  ha\e 
made  in  any  other  program  that  has 
been  approved  by  the  Committee  vn 
Public  Works  in  the  last  10  years. 

Listen  to  this:  The  present  bill  cuts 
this  program  to  only  one-tenth  of  the 
amount  requested  by  the  administration. 
We  have  reduced  the  annual  funding 
authority  to  a  mere  2.5  percent  of  the 
authorization  for  the  fiscal  year  just 
ended.  If  that  is  not  economy,  if  that  is 
not  a  prudent  recognition  of  priorities.  I 
do  not  know  what  it  is.  And  yet.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
would  take  away  even  that  bare-bone? 
remnant  and  leave  the  entire  program 
and  its  dream  of  scenic  highways  utterly 
bereft  of  oxygen,  strangling  for  breath 
and  doomed  to  die. 

The  committee  asks  only  a  truly  min- 
imum program  merely  to  keep  the  dream 
alive  against  the  day  when  its  momen- 
tum may  be  properly  resumed.  The 
Cramer  amendment  would  kill  the  pro- 
sram  outright. 

Admittedly  the  present  priorities, 
there  has  to  be  some  rightful  place  in 
this  ever-more-crowded  and  ever-more- 
cluttered  American  environment  for  the 
recognition  of  scenic  beauty,  some  brief 
moment  for  serene  reflection,  some  small 
consideration  for  the  inspiration  of  na- 
ture and  the  unmarred  grandeur  of  it>- 
open  spaces.  For  this,  too.  Is  a  part  of  the 
American  legacy.  And  it  is  being  sacri- 
ficed upon  the  pagan  altar  of  our  some- 
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times  ruthless  progress  and  our  seem- 
inglv  insatiable  pursuit  of  profit. 

And  so  we  ask  you  to  preserve  just  a 
remnant,  a  bare,  bare  remnant  to  pro- 
tect the  beauty  of  our  land.  The  Vietnam 
war  cannot  last  forever. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  cannot  yield,  as  much 
as  I  would  like  to.  I  cio  not  have  sufficient 
time  to  yield  to  any  Member  at  this 
moment. 

Consider  how  smaill  indeed  is  the  an- 
nual authorization  we  request. 

We  are  asking  you  to  preserve  only 
S500.000  to  fund  the  entire  billboard  con- 
trol section,  only  $1  million  for  the  total 
.\'ation  to  help  screen  the  junkyards  that 
scar  and  obliterate  the  view,  only  $7  mil- 
lion for  the  entire  scenic  enhancement 
piosram  to  develop  the  potential  of 
soothing  scenic  highway  vistas  through- 
out the  entire  United  States. 

This  represents  in  each  of  these  fea- 
:ures  a  90-percent  reduction  in  the  ad- 
ministrative rrquest.  The  committee  asks 
How  much  more  blood  do  you  demand?" 
Mid   the  oppo.sition   replies,    'We  want 

it  all.- 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  by  my 
tiislingulshed  friend  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
-:iRATTON  I ,  and  well  I  recognize  the  situ- 
ilion.  that  the  committee  should  be  as- 
.  iduous  in  protecting  the  rights  of  the 
.states,  of  the  outdoor  advertising  indus- 
try, and  of  all  of  the  enterprises  served 
i.y  that  industry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  this  commit- 
ue  has  bent  over  backward  to  protect 
!lie  States  and  every  element  of  Amer- 
ican commerce  from  any  unwarranted 
intrusion  or  invasive  injury  by  the  ad- 
ministration or  by  any  overly  zealous 
administrator. 

-Simply  look  at  what  we  have  done  in 
the  bill.  Look  at  the  guarantees  we  give. 
We  guarantee  in  this  bill  that  any 
State  or  any  local  zoning  authority  may 
(if  its  own  volition  determine  what  con- 
stitutes customary  practice — and  that 
this  determination  will  be  accepted  by 
tl:e  Federal  authorities  for  purixjses  of 
compliance. 

We  guarantee  In  this  bill  that  any 
Slate  may  of  Its  own  volition  zone  an 
area  for  commercial  or  Industrial  pur- 
l>oses.  in  which  signboards  will  be  per- 
mitted along  the  highways,  and  that  this 
V.  ill  be  accepted  by  the  administrator. 

We  guarantee  in  this  bill  that  no  Indl- 
\idual  may  be  required  to  remove  a  sign 
or  an  outdoor  display  until  such  time  as 
public  moneys  are  available  to  pay  him 
,1  just  and  fair  compensation. 

I  am  advised  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  I  Mr.  Randall!  will  offer  an  ad- 
ditional amendment  which  I  think  the 
majority  of  the  committee  will  accept, 
to  allow  any  State  or  local  zoning  au- 
t  hority  the  further  unrestricted  freedom 
;(>  determine  those  imzoned  commercial 
..reas  that  exist  in  the  State  and  in  which 
billboards  should  be  permitted. 

We  are  not  determined  to  destroy  bill- 
boards. We  are  not  out  to  eradicate  an 
iiidustrj'.  Quite  the  contrary.  We  have 
been  at  ureat  pains  to  protect  that  leglti- 
nate  industry  and  its  customers.  We  ask 
.aerely  that  it  demonstrate  reasonable 
elf- restraint.  We  seek  only  a  minimal 


means  to  restrain  the  more  grotesque 
and  unrepresentative  examples  of  un- 
sightly and  cluttered  proliferation  of  bill- 
boards and  junkyards  that  rise  here  and 
there  like  patches  of  weeds  to  obliterate 
our  view  along  certain  segments  of  the 
public  highways. 

And  in  the  more  significant  feature  of 
this  program  which  Is  often  obscured  In 
the  fog  of  controversy,  we  seek  a  mini- 
mum means  to  preserve  and  protect  a 
few  of  the  remaining  vestiges  of  natural 
beauty  for  the  enjoyment  of  future 
generations. 

On  other  occasions  when  this  program 
has  been  discussed,  there  have  been  semi- 
humorous  attempts  to  laugh  It  aside  as  a 
frivolous  frill  and  a  woman's  whim. 
Facetious  comment  has  referred  to  it  as 
"Lady  Bird's  bill." 

Permit  me  to  address  myself  very 
briefiy  to  this  thought.  The  concept  of 
preserving  a  modicum  of  graclousness 
and  beauty  in  the  American  landscape 
is  indeed  a  legacy  which  Mrs.  Lyndon 
Johnson  would  bequeath  to  the  coimtry- 
For  this  unselfish  desire  she  deserves 
profound  respect  and  gratitude. 

Mrs.  Johnson  is,  in  every  fiber  of  her 
being,  precisely  what  the  tlile  Implies. 
She  is  a  lady,  a  great  and  gracious  lady — 
the  First  Lady  of  our  land,  in  thought, 
word  and  deed.  She  has  conducted  her- 
self in  every  instance,  both  public  and 
private,  so  as  to  refiect  credit  upon  the 
great  man  who  calls  her  his  wife  and 
upon  the  Nation  that  honors  her  with 
the  title  of  First  Lady. 

Mrs.  Johnson  has  never  coveted  a 
oersonal  spotlight.  She  has  not  sought 
the  glitter  and  glamor  of  public  applause. 
She  has  not  presumed  to  set  new  styles, 
either  in  the  world  of  fashion  or  in  polit- 
ical ideology.  It  has  been  enough  for 
her  to  love  her  husband  and  help  him, 
to  love  her  land  and  serve  it — by  quiet 
deed  and  gentle  example. 

For  a  third  of  a  century,  she  has  dwelt 
gracefully  and  with  dignity  in  this  "gold- 
fish bowl"  which  is  American  public  life. 
She  has  neither  hastened  after  the  but- 
terflies of  popularity  nor  clamored  to 
be  heard.  Buffeted  at  times  by  the  out- 
rageous slings  and  arrows  of  sometimes 
unthinking  and  occasionally  unkind 
comment,  she  has  refrained  from  an- 
swering in  kind.  She  knows  what  it  is  to 
turn  the  other  cheek,  and  hers  is  the  soft 
voice  that  turneth  away  wrath. 

God  love  her,  she  is  a  wonderful  lady. 
She  Is.  in  her  own  right,  a  person  of 
splendid  intellect,  a  great  heart  and  ex- 
emplary manners. 

That  Lady  Bird  Johnson  would  wish 
to  leave  her  Nation,  as  a  legacy  of  her 
being  here,  a  reverence  for  graciousness 
and  kindness  and  beauty  is  only  natural. 
For  it  is  precisely  these  qualities  that  she 
.so  well  exemplifies  in  her  life. 

And  so  I  plead  with  you  to  recognize 
that  in  our  quest  for  quantity  we  need 
also  to  think  of  quality.  There  is  room, 
in  America  for  commerce  and  for  con- 
servation. There  is  room  both  for  busi- 
ness and  for  beauty.  We  need  not  sacri- 
fice the  one  and  dare  not  sacrifice  the 
other. 

The  amount  we  ask  is  so  little.  The 
war  in  Vietnam  cannot  last  forever.  One 
day  it  -.vill  be  over.  Tl:en  we  can  resume 


the  more  normal  priorities.  Tlien  again 
we  can  promote  all  the  good  things  in 
our  American  life. 

Meanwhile,  let  us  not  snuff  the  very 
life  from  this  laudable  effort  by  hasty 
action.  Let  us  keep  it  at  lea.st  alive.  In 
our  crowded,  burgeoning  cities  and 
throughout  the  land,  there  arises  a  new 
generation  which  deserves  a  better  birth- 
right than  smog  and  slums  and  cluttered 
roadsides.  Part  of  the  American  birth- 
right is  what  is  left  of  our  natural  beauty, 
of  our  purple  mountain  majesties  and 
amber  waves  of  grain. 

So  let  us  preserve  at  least  the  remnant 
of  this  highway  beautification  program 
and  preserve  for  the  future  an  America 
that  Is  still  beautiful,  still  kind,  and  still 
gracious. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
I  have  1  minute  remaining. 

The  CflAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  I  Mr.  Cramer]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  no  one 
has  more  respect  for  the  First  Lady  than 
I.  The  gentleman  from  Texas  is  the  only 
one.  1  think,  who  has  mentioned  her 
name  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  I  cer- 
tainly did  not. 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 
Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  we 
are  all  moved  by  the  impassioned  plea  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

But  I  have  before  me  pictures  of  two 
highway  obstructions  built  in  the  name 
of  beautification  in  my  district.  They  are 
called  flower  planters.  They  consLst  of 
heavy  concrete  ovals  that  obstruct  the 
entrance  to  a  restaurant  and  a  service 
.station,  resulting  in  a  50-pertent  los.",  of 
business. 

They  also  can  reduce  an'  auto- 
mobile from  60  m.lles  per  hour  to  zero 
in  1  second.  I  doubt  if  the  survivors  of 
people  who  end  their  lives  on  these  bimk- 
ers  take  comfort  in  the  fact  that  they 
died  in  beautiful  surroundings. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Cramer 
and  Mr.  Wright. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were— ayes 
92,  noes  54. 
So  the  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    .M'CARTHY 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  McCarthy: 
On  page  47.  strike  out  line  16  and  all  that 
follows  down  to  (but  not  Including)  line  14 
on  page  48. 

Redesignate  the  succeeding  sections  of  the 
bin  accordingly. 


Tlae  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York,  in 
support  of  his  amendment. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Hechler 
of  West  Virginia  yielded  his  time  to  Mr. 
McCarthy.) 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  a  veiT  slinple  amendment.  It  would 
strike  section  22  from  the  bill  before 
you.  Section  22  would  force  the  DLstrlct 
of  Columbia  to  build  the  disputed  high- 
way network  despite  the  opposition  of 
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the  District  government  and  an  over- 
whelming number  of  citizens  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  o     ^.»     #    ^ 

Rich  and  poor,  black  and  white,  from 
every  quarter  of  the  District  they  came 
before  our  committee — and  the  hear- 
ings are  printed— to  oppose  these  high- 
ways Georgetown.  Cleveland  Park. 
Cathedral  Park.  Capitol  Hill.  Foxhall 
Village.  American  University.  Kalorama. 
Spring  Valley— name  it.  and  all  over 
the   District   they   are   against   it. 

We  feel  this  would  be  a  dangerous 
precedent.  If  we  can  force  these  hiRh- 
ways  to  be  built  here,  why  not  all  over 
the  United  States  where  we  have  iden- 
tical situations?  Take  Brooklyn,  where 
the  dean  of  the  House  called  the  pro- 
poseo  highway  the  rape  of  Brooklyn  In 
Cambridge,  Mass..  in  New  Orleans,  m 
Buffalo,  in  Memphis,  in  Nashville,  in 
San  Antonio,  in  San  Francisco,  m 
Seattle,  and  in  Cleveland,  and  in  many 
more  places,  we  may  have  these  situa- 
tions. ^        .  . 

This  would  rupture  the  partnership 
we  have  laboriously  built  over  the  years 
between  local  government  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment puts  up  the  money  and  sets  the 
criteria  and  the  local  government  does 
the   planning. 

This  would  overrule  the  U.S.  court  of 
appeals'  decision  which  ordered  the  sus- 
pension of  construction  until  they  had 
met  the  requirements  in  the  Diairict 
law  for  hearings,  and  until  they  con- 
form to  the  LEiifant  plan,  and  that  the 
people  participate,  and  for  14  days  be- 
fore the  hearings  takt  place  that  the 
plans  be  published  for  public  scruntiny 
They  never  were. 

The  President  tried  to  settle  this  dis- 
pute. It  is  a  long  dispute.  They  hired  one 
of  the  Nation's  most  distinguished  re- 
search firms,  the  Arthur  D.  Little  Co.. 
of  Cambridge,  Mass..  A.  D.  Uttle  issued  a 
scathing  Indictment  of  the  lack  of  imag- 
ination in  these  plans  and  urged  all 
highway  plans  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia be  shelved  and  restudied  in  the  light 
of  modem  planning  concepts.  The  Arthur 
D.  Little  report  said  the  District  had 
faUed  to  take  into  full  consideration  the 
Impact  of  the  mass  transit  system  this 
House  has  authorized. 

They  said  it  was  excessively  destruc- 
tive. Let  mt  list  a  few  of  the  things  it 
will  destroy.  It  wUl  go  through  Rock 
Creek  Park,  and  destroy  the  Philips  Gal- 
lery, the  Boy  Scout  headquarters,  the 
Cosmos  Club,  the  Indonesian  Embassy, 
go  under  the  Lincoln  Memorial  and 
Tidal  Basin  and  go  through  Glover- 
Archbold  Park,  destroy  the  Landon  Golf 
Course,  and  Fort  Totten  Park.  In  all 
it  would  destroy  180  acres  of  land  in 
residential  use  and  displace  15.000  resi- 
dents, it  will  destroy  225  acres  in  com- 
mercial use.  and  it  will  destroy  245  acres 
of  park,  monumenul  and  other  gov- 
ernment-owned lands,  and  destroy  24 
acres  of  land  in  use  for  education.  It 
will  Involve  a  tax  loss  of  over  $6  mil- 
lion. We  are  going  to  have  a  District 
revenue  bill  before  us  today. 

These  plans  have  been  severely  criti- 
cized by  the  Secretary  of  TransporUtlon. 
He  held  them  up.  particularly  as  they 
relate  to  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge.  We 
are  going  to  destroy  the  partnership  we 


have  built  and  esUblish  a  v-ery  danger- 
ous precedent  that  could  be  used  to  force 
these  highways  in  other  cities. 

Mr.  Mcdonald  of  Michigan  Mr 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

I  By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  McDon- 
ald of  Michigan  yielded  his  time  to  Mr. 
Fallon.  I 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr  Chairman,  ihe 
argument  that  the  preceding  speaker 
just  used  has  been  used  throughout  this 
country  by  people  who  are  just  against 
construction  of  the  highways.  They  be- 
lieve in  other  modes  of  transportation 
rather  than  the  highway  system,  so  that 
is  their  argument  and  it  has  been  their 
argument  since  the  inception  of  the 
Interstate   Highway   System. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
.section  22  and  urge  that  this  provision 
be  reUined  in  H  R.  17134.  The  matter  of 
construction  of  the  Interstate  System 
within  the  District  has  been  the  subject 
of  extensive  hearings  by  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  Subcommittee  on  Roads. 
Not  only  Is  the  interstate  program  at 
a  complete  stalemate  in  the  District  but 
furthermore  a  cloud  has  been  placed 
over  the  entire  highway  program  in  our 
Nations  Capital.  Although  a  recent 
court  decision  only  enjoined  the  Highway 
Department  from  proceeding  with  four 
specific  projects,  this  legal  decision  has. 
in  reality,  stopped  all  highway  construc- 
tion in  the  District.  This  legal  action, 
relating  to  a  technicality  included  in  an 
outdated  1893  law.  actually  dates  back 
to  before  the  birth  of  the  motor  vehicle. 
SulScient  safeguards  do  exist  within 
the  District  of  Columbia  governmental 
structure,  and  will,  of  course,  have  to  be 
followed  before  certain  undecided  pro- 
visions of  the  highway  program  can  be 
resolved.  Section  22  is  strongly  supported 
by  the  Washington  Board  of  Trade,  and 
many  segments  of  the  business  com- 
munity and  city 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  has  expired. 

•  By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Machen 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Pallon.) 

Mr.  PALLON.  Mr.  Chairman,  ample 
precedent  has  been  established  for  pas- 
sage of  this  type  legislation  in  the  earlier 
congressional  action  taken  to  construct 
the  Woodrow  Wilson  Bridge,  the  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  Bridge,  and  the  new  14th 
Street  SW.  Bridge. 

Rather  than  destroy  our  Nation's  Cap- 
ital, this  sorely  needed  Interstate  high- 
way program  in  the  District  will  enhance 
this  city's  transportation  system.  Only 
11  out  of  29  miles  of  the  safe  efficient 
freeways  which  earlier  congressional  ac- 
tion has  authorized  for  the  EWstrict  are 
open  to  traffic  today.  I  strongly  urge  in- 
clusion of  section  22  in  H.R.  17134. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  R«cord. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
pleased  to  support  H.R.  17134,  the  Omni- 
bus Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968. 
Aside  from  its  other  benefits,  this  legisla- 
tive package  would  guarantee  that  the 


District  of  Columbia  will  have  a  bal- 
anced transportation  system  of  freeway.s 
and  rapid  rail  transit. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Roads,  and  his  colleagues,  for  theii 
forthright  action  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia freeway  system  and  to  especially 
commend  my  colleague  from  Maryland, 
the  chairman  of  the  full  House  Public- 
Works  Committee. 

The  need  for  a  balanced  transporta- 
tion system  in  the  District  and  its  en- 
virons has  been  amply  demonstrated 
over  the  years.  There  has  been  no  chan(;c 
in  this  need,  and  if  anything,  it  is  greater 
today  than  previously.  Last  year  the  four 
Washington  metropolitan  area  Con- 
gressmen held  a  series  of  public  hearing;.- 
and  meetings  on  problems  of  area  con- 
cern. The  need  for  a  balanced  tran.s- 
portation  system  was  foremost  amom; 
them. 

Our  attempts  to  find  out  the  position 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation 
were  completely  rebuffed,  and  we  re- 
ceived little  if  any  cooperation  from  tho 
Department.  On  the  other  hand,  top  of- 
ficials from  the  District,  Maryland,  anc) 
Virginia  Highway  Departments  spoke  out 
in  favor  of  the  balanced  system  and  they 
emphasized  the  great  need  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  District  of  Columbia  free 
way  system  as  planned.  In  fact,  they 
pointed  out  that  many  freeway  project.^ 
in  the  suburban  areas  are  being  help  up 
because  of  the  continuing  controversy 
and  agonizing  among  some  District  citi- 
zens over  the  freeway  system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  testified  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Roads  during  the 
pletion  of  the  District  of  Columbia  free- 
way system,  this  balanced  transportation 
system  had  the  approval  and  leapproval 
of  the  majority  of  agencies  involved: 
that  is.  until  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation was  established.  It  took  only 
one  unilateral  action  by  the  SecretaiT 
of  Transportation  to  cause  the  chao.s 
that  we  are  now  attempting  to  correct 
It  Is  unfortunate  that  this  public  official 
listened  to  a  handful  of  vociferous  critic.^, 
and  not  to  the  broad  spectrum  of  com- 
munity interests  who.  in  a  responsiblp 
manner,  have  approved  the  balanced  sys- 
tem. This  public  official  has  flown  in  the 
face  of  the  responsible  and  responsive 
leaders  of  this  community,  including  the 
major  daily  newspapers  which  have  edi- 
torially spoken  out  for  the  balanced 
system. 

As  I  stated  when  I  cosponsored  H.R 
16000  with  the  chairman  of  the  distin- 
guished Subcommittee  on  Roads.  It  is 
time  for  Congress  to  break  the  logjam 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  freeway  sy.";- 
tem.  It  is  a  tragedy  that  this  problem 
has  reached  the  point  of  congressional 
intervention,  but  we  are  acting  on  it  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  freeway  system 
shall  be  completed  as  planned  so  the 
balanced  transportation  system  can  be- 
come a  reality  as  soon  as  possible. 

THB    FORT    WASHINGTON    PABKWAT 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  other  section  of  the 
Omnibus  Pederal-Ald  Highway  Act  of 
1968  that  concerns  me  is  that  dealing 
with  the  Fort  Washington  Parkway. 

Originally,  this  project  was  known  as 
the  George  Washington  Memorial  Park- 
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way  and  was  first  authorized  'jy  the  Cap- 
per-Cramton  Act  of  1930.  The  Prince 
Georges  County  segment  is  the  last  one 
to  be  completed.  I  have  introduced  about 
three  bills  on  the  parkway,  all  the  re- 
sult of  a  decision  by  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  in  1965  that  the 
Capper-Cramton  Act  was  not  sufficient 
authorization  for  an  appropriation  to 
complete  the  parkway  in  Prince  Georges 
County.  I  believe,  and  I  feel  my  col- 
leagues will  concur,  the  section  in  H.R. 
17134  on  the  Fort  Washington  Parkway, 
upon  enactment,  will  be  sufficient  au- 
thorization for  appropriation. 

The  parkway  is  designed  to  protect  the 
Potomac  River  shoreline  in  Prince 
Georges  County;  to  maintain  it  in  a  state 
of  natural  beauty.  This  has  been  a  long- 
range  goal  of  mine,  one  that  I  worked 
toward  as  a  member  of  the  Maryland 
House  of  Delegates.  I  have  continued  my 
deep  interest  in  this  conservation  project 
as  a  Member  of  the  89th  and  90th  Con- 
gresses. It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to 
express  my  delight  and  gratitude  to  the 
Public  Works  Committee  for  including 
this  project  in  the  Omnibus  Highway 
Act. 

All  Members  of  Congress  are  well 
aware  of  the  fantastic  growth  of  this 
area.  The  increasing  tempo  of  such 
growth  must  be  accompanied  by  Increas- 
ing efforts  for  proper  and  plaimed  de- 
velopment, for  intelligent  zoning  policies, 
and  by  comprehensive  preservation  of 
open  spaces  and  scenic  beauty  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  residents  of  the  urban 
and  suburban  areas.  Rapid  development 
brings  with  it  much  higher  costs  in  land 
and  parkland  acquisition.  It  exerts  great 
pressure  for  the  development  of  all  un- 
derdeveloped spaces.  As  I  have  been  stat- 
in? time  and  time,  somewhere  we  must 
draw  the  line  and  hold  back  development 
so  we  will  have  a  significant  degree  of 
open  spaces,  parkland  and  scenic  values. 
It  is  along  the  Potomac  River  shoreline 
in  Prince  Georges  Coimty  that  such  a 
line  should  be  drawn. 

We  have  accomplished  this  in  Plscata- 
way  Park,  which  I  cosponsored  last  year 
and  which  now  stands  as  a  prime  ex- 
ample of  large-acreage  protection  of 
open  spaces  through  a  joint  effort  of 
private  landowners  and  the  Government. 
In  such  a  cooperative  effort  the  cost  to 
the  taxpayers  is  minimal.  At  Piscataway 
Park  we  have  saved  the  view  from  Moimt 
Vernon  and  we  have  protected  a  large 
portion  of  the  Potomac  River  shoreline. 
Now,  under  the  provisions  of  HJR. 
17134,  we  will  move  upstream  to  continue 
our  preservation  work.  The  Fort  Wash- 
ington Parkway  is  first,  an  elongated 
parkland  project  to  preserve  the  Po- 
tomac River  shoreline  from  density  de- 
velopment. We  shall  acquire  what  open 
spaces  are  available  and  protect  the  re- 
maining areas  imder  scenic  easements. 
It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  private 
landowners  will  follow  the  lead  of  their 
neighbors  at  Piscataway  Park  and 
donate  a  large  number  of  easements  to 
the  Government.  Upon  so  doing,  they 
will  be  eligible  for  a  Federal  income  tax 
credit,  and  a  credit  of  up  to  50  percent 
on  their  county  real  estate  taxes  each 
year. 
I  also  wish  to  emphasize  that  no  pri- 


vate homes  or  businesses  will  be  acquired 
under  this  legislation.  They  will  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  as  before.  What  we  are 
offering  them  is  protection,  in  perpetuity, 
from  high  density  development  of  any 
form — apartments,  or  industrial  or  com- 
mercial uses.  This  is  a  protection  that 
camiot  be  provided  now  because  of  the 
ever-present  possibility  of  rezoning  by 
the  county  commissioners.  Under  the 
Fort  Washington  Parkway  project,  the 
private  homeowners  will  be  safe  from 
capricious  rezonlngs  and  the  scenic 
beauty  of  the  area  in  which  they  live  will 
be  permanent. 

With  the  ultimate  completion  of  the 
Port  Washington  Parkway  project,  the 
entire  Potomac  River  shoreline  of  Prince 
Georges  County — from  the  Charles 
County  line  across  from  Mount  Vernon 
up  to  the  Capital  Beltway — will  be 
preserved  for  today's  generations  and  for 
futuie  generations  to  come. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  parkway  and  parkland  pres- 
ervation project. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Springer 
yielded   his   time   to   Mr.   Cramer.) 

Mr.  BROYHELL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Black- 
burn yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Broyhill  of 
Virginia.) 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  want  to  commend  the  com- 
mittee, and  particularly  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Kluczynski]  and  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer] 
for  their  interest  in  and  concern  about 
the  transportation  problems  in  our  Na- 
tion's Capital  and  for  Including  the  lan- 
guage in  section  22  of  the  bill. 

I  regret  that  it  was  necessary  for  the 
committee  to  take  action  on  this  particu- 
lar problem.  It  is  not  desirable  for  a  legis- 
lative committee  to  become  involved  in 
the  engineering  details  of  highway  design 
and  location.  But  the  committee  had  no 
choice.  With  all  the  procrastination  and 
delay  concerning  the  highway  construc- 
tion programs  in  the  Nation's  Capital  and 
the  surroimding  area  for  so  many  years, 
some  action  on  the  part  of  the  Congress 
has  become  imperative. 

This  is  the  Nation's  Capital,  and  Con- 
gress is  charged  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  with  responsibility  for 
the  Nation's  Capital.  We  may  delegate 
some  of  our  authority  and  some  of  our 
responsibility,  but  in  the  final  analysis 
if  those  to  whom  we  delegate  responsibil- 
ity fail  to  do  the  job  properly,  we  must 
take  over  and  see  to  it  that  the  job  is 
done. 

These  programs  and  projects  have  been 
delayed  for  22  years.  We  have  had 
more  than  26  separate  studies,  cost- 
ing more  than  $20  million  of  the  high- 
way system  in  the  National  Capital  area. 

The  TTiree  Sisters  Bridge  was  men- 
tioned here  just  a  moment  ago.  I  pointed 
out  to  the  committee  during  its  hearings 
last  December  a  newspaper  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  on  the  30th  of  April  1959,  9  years 
ago,  which  stated  that  the  Three  Sisters 
Islands  area  was  being  studied  as  a 
bridge  site,  and  that  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Highway  Department  was  then 


beginning  to  prepare  preliminary  designs 
and  construction  plans  for  the  bridge. 

Four  years  later,  when  no  action  had 
been  taken,  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  authorized  a  special  hearing 
to  find  out  what  was  the  matter.  The 
District  of  Columbia  Engineering  Com- 
missioner said  on  December  11,  1963,  at 
that  hearing,  that  his  department  had 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  High- 
way Department  of  Virginia  to  hire  an- 
other consultant  to  decide  on  the  bridge 
location,  and  that  they  would  accept  the 
findings  of  that  consultant.  Today,  after 
another  5  years  this  project  and  many 
others  are  being  delayed  for  more  study 
by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation.  This 
project  is  holding  up  many  other  projects. 
A  domino  theory  is  involved  here. 

A  few  years  ago  we  authorized  a  $100 
million  airport  to  be  constructed  at 
Dulles,  and  a  $7  million  access  road.  That 
aiiTJort  was  completed  back  in  1961,  and 
it  was  planned  that  this  access  road 
would  tie  in  with  Route  66,  in  northern 
Virginia,  the  Interstate  System  tying  in 
with  the  West.  Route  66  has  been  held  up 
for  several  years  because  we  cannot  come 
to  an  agreement  on  where  the  river  cross- 
ing is  to  be. 

So  it  will  be  impossible  to  get  proper 
and  full  utilization  of  Dulles  Airport 
until  we  can  use  the  Dulles  access  road. 
This  cannot  be  accomplished  until  either 
the  Three  Sisters  Bridge  is  constructed 
or  some  bridge  is  constructed  for  Route 
66  to  tie  into. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  lot  of  dif- 
ficulties here  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
that  make  it  practically  impossible  to 
get  together  to  arrive  at  a  decision.  One 
thing  is  we  have  too  many  chiefs.  We 
have  two  different  States  involved  as 
well  as  the  District  government.  They 
can  generally  get  together.  But  we  also 
have  the  National  Capital  Park  and 
Plaiming  Commission,  the  Pine  Arts 
Commission,  and  the  Park  Service  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  All  of 
these  agencies  have  a  finger  in  the  pie. 
Most  of  them  are  not  concerned  one  iota 
with  the  problem  of  the  movement  of 
people  and  goods.  The  Park  Service  par- 
ticularly would  like  to  preserve  ail  of 
the  scenic  trails  and  boulevards  for  the 
tourists. 

The  situation  seems  to  boll  down  to  a 
conflict  between  the  dreamer-planners 
who  envision  tree-lined  boulevards  for 
Washington  with  only  a  few  sightseeing 
minibuses  or  even  horse-drawn  car- 
riages in  sight,  as  opposed  to  the  prac- 
tical people  who  must  provide  for  move- 
ment of  people  and  goods.  I  am  afraid 
our  new  Department  of  Transportation 
has  too  many  of  the  former  group  on 
its  staff. 

The  disturbing  part  of  this  situation, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  each  time  the 
highway  people,  who  are  responsible  for 
movement  of  people  and  goods,  are  able 
to  modify  their  plans  to  make  them  ac- 
ceptable to  all  the  many  boards  and  com- 
missions whose  approval  must  be  ob- 
tained, some  new  group  presents  a  new 
set  of  dreams  and  we  are  back  where  we 
started. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Congress  should 
not  be  required  to  concern  itself  with  the 
engineering  aspects  of  highway  design 
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and  construction.  But  If  the  executive 
branch  charged  with  the  building  of 
highways  places  greater  emphasis  on  the 
esthetic  values  than  on  the  movement 
of  people  and  goods,  we  may  have  to  con- 
sider hiring  highway  builders  as  sUff 
assistants  and  building  the  highways 
ourselves. 

The  urgent  need  for  a  quick  solution 
to  the  transportation  problem  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  is  such  that  we  have 
no  choice.  Mr.  Chairman.  This  vitally 
needed  29  miles  of  freeway  with  the  nec- 
essary bridges  and  approaches,  must  be 
constructed  without   further  delay. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  urge  adoption  of 
H  R.  17134  as  reported. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  has  expired. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
rise  m  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  impressed  by  the 
fact  that  the  area  Congressmen,  the  Con- 
gressmen who  represent  the  thousands 
and  thousands  of  people  who  work  in  the 
capital  city  or  live  in  the  capital  area  are 
unanimously  opposed  to  this  particular 
amendment.  I  certainly  believe  it  should 
be  defeated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Kluczynski!. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  all  due  respect  to 
the  people  who  are  opposing  section  22 
of  this  bill,  its  enactment  is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  future  well-being  of  the 
Nations  Capital. 

These  links  of  the  Interstate  System, 
which  are  designed  to  connect  with  ma- 
jor national  corridors  entering  and  leav- 
ing Washington  in  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia, will  not  displace  15.000  people. 

Most  of  '.he  land  to  be  acquired  that 
involves  displacement  of  people  has  al- 
ready been  acquired.  On  the  much-pub- 
licized north-central  freeway,  for  exam- 
ple, fewer  than  500  people — not  more 
than  122  families — remain  to  be  re- 
located. 

The  opponents  would  have  you  be- 
lieve that  the  court  of  appeals  opposed 
these  highway  projects.  The  fact  is  the 
court  very  emphatically  stated  that  they 
did  not  take  issue  with  any  of  the  proj- 
ects involved,  but  only  with  the  proce- 
dures. This  system  has  been  planned  and 
planned  again,  for  20  years,  and  at  a  cost 
of  more  $20  million  in  planning  alone. 
The  proposed  system  has  been  approved 
by  the  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission, the  Pine  Arts  Commission,  the 
National  Park  Service,  and  various  other 
agencies  who  have  an  interest  in  specific 
segments  of  it. 

Congress  has  not  rejected  this  system. 
On  the  contrary.  Congress  has  appro- 
priated money  for  it  every  year  for  years. 
This  system  is  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  mass  transit  system  will 
come  into  being.  Without  a  mass  transit 
svstem.  the  highway  plans  would  have 
to  be  substantially  more  extensive. 

The  people  who  oppose  this  system 
would  have  you  believe  that  every  family 
that  moves  leaves  the  District,  and  that 
every  business  that  moves  leaves  the  Dis- 
trict, and  that  Is  not  true. 


What  is  true — and  thi?  is  the  mo-it 
important  part  of  this  whole  contro- 
versy—is that  if  these  highways  are  not 
built,  both  families  and  business,  and 
particularly  business,  will  be  moving  out. 
and  Washington  as  a  living,  operating 
city  will  cease  to  exist.  The  Coriwrallon 
Counsel  for  the  District  has  U)ld  citizens 
in  writing  that  the  District  is  without 
authority  to  act  to  resolve  this  problem. 
If  the  Congress  does  not  act.  and  ap- 
prove section  22.  we  will  have  for  all 
intents  and  purposes  destroyed  Washing- 
ton, because  as  I  understand  the  situa- 
tion, the  construction  of  the  mass  transit 
system  is  dependent  upon  progress  in 
constructing  a  truly  comprehensive 
transportation  system  for  the  District, 
including  lU  highways. 

I  do  not  believe  this  Congress  is  pre- 
pared to  say  that  Washington  is  not  es- 
sential to  the  Nation,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  this  Congress  is  prepared  to 
say  that  adequate  transportation  is 
not  essential  to  Wasliington. 

I  believe  in  this  country,  and  In  the 
magniflclent  CapiUl  City  we  have.  I 
would  like  to  keep  it  living  and  growing 
and  moving  ahead,  and  I  think  that  is 
what  my  fellow  Members  want.  too. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  FraserI. 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  see  in  section 
22  of  this  bill  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  is  an  illustration  of  the 
tragedy  that  faces  the  people  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  700.000  or 
800.000  people  who  live  in  the  District 
practically  without  exception  oppose  the 
present  designs  and  plans  for  this  free- 
way program. 

They  went  to  court  on  the  basis  that 
they  had  not  had  a  fair  hearing.  It  was 
the  court's  decision  that  they  had  not 
had  a  fair  hearing  within  the  meaning 
of  the  law.  So,  today  we  are  being  asked 
to  override  the  courts.  The  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  residents  thereof  are 
being  forced  to  build  freeways  which 
they  do  not  want,  under  a  mandate  of 
this  Congress. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  win  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  agree  that  what  really 
Is  at  stake  Is  a  much  broader  concept 
than  even  the  District  of  Columbia 
faces,  a  much  broader  concept  which  is 
at  stake  here  during  the  consideration 
of  this  legislation.  So.  the  question  arises 
as  to  what  are  we  going  to  do  about 
transportation  In  the  20  or  30  biggest 
cities  In  the  United  States  of  America. 
This  Is  the  important  question.  These 
people  do  not  understand  the  rather 
difficult  problems  which  are  Involved. 
The  problem  Is  made  more  difficult  by 
the  surrounding  users  of  the  highways, 
but  they  are  restricted,  the  people  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  having  their 
own  highways  overloaded  by  commuters 
from  outside  this  community. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  we  ought  to 
address  ourselves  to  the  broader  ques- 
tion of  what  we  are  to  do  in  the  future 


with  respect  to  the  larger  cities  of  the 
United  States. 

The   CHAIRMAN.   The   time   of   the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  IMr.  GudeI. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
heard  more  alai-ming  freeway  statements 
here  today  with  reference  to  such  areas 
as  Archbold  Park  and  Rock  Creek  Park 
to  the  effect  that  they  will  be  inundated 
by  a  great  avalanche  of  concrete.  This 
is  not  true.  Those  two  parks  are  not  in- 
volved in  this  legislation  at  all.  However, 
a  very  real  transportation  problem  has 
become  such  that  many,  many  commut- 
ers from  the  State  of  Maryland  have  to 
use  the  system  of  'double-crossing."  Por 
instance,  the  people  from  Montgomeiy 
County  cross  over  into  Virginia  and 
come  down  the  Virginia  side  of  the  Po- 
tomac and  ultimately  cross  the  river 
again  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

There  is  another  aspect  to  this  prob- 
lem which  should  be  noted,  and  steps 
.should  be  taken  to  fiimly  establish  tlie 
long  planned  balanced  transportation 
.system  through  mass  transit,  rapid  rail 
transit  and  freeways.  This  is  the  reason 
we  should  put  this  proposal  into  effect. 
Por  the  past  10  or  15  years  we  have 
been  overloading  the  residential  streets 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  an  al- 
ready bad  corrtlltion  Is  being  made  worse 
and  more  dangerous  by  the  delay  in  thi.i 
program. 

We  are  making  these  neighborhoods 
more  dangerous  with  the  commuter  and 
the  truck  traffic  passing  through  the 
streets  of  the  District  of  Columbia  In  in- 
creasing volumes.  Under  these  conditions 
in  many  instances  the  highway  engineers 
can  do  nothing  except  to  widen  the 
streets,  chop  down  trees  and  tear  up  t:ie 
lawns.  Now.  is  that  making  for  a  more 
beautiful  and  finer  Washington?  What 
we  need  to  do  Is  to  have  a  certain  amount 
of  this  commercial  and  commuter  tratfic 
channeled  from  residential  streets  to  tlie 
freeways  which  have  been  well  planned. 
I  commend  the  work  of  the  committee 
In  taking  the  lead  to  properly  treat  the 
serious  problems  of  dislocation  of  citi- 
zens from  their  homes  or  places  of  busi- 
ness because  of  public  construction: 
namely,  in  highway  construction.  While 
such  dislocation  by  public  construction 
is  not  limited  In  any  way  to  that  caused 
by  highway  construction,  the  comple- 
tion of  our  Interstate  System  into  the 
urban  centers  has  highlighted  this  prob- 
lem. The  conunittee  has  taken  cogni- 
zance of  this  by  establishing  in  this  act 
a  system  of  higher  relocation  payments 
for  those  displaced  by  the  freeways. 

I  have  been  concerned  with  this  prob- 
lem and  have  sponsored  legislation  in  the 
House  which  would  provide  for  air  rights 
comtruction,  another  way  to  allevian 
the  problems  of  dislocation.  Such  con- 
struction permits  the  use  of  the  space 
over  and  around  freeways,  just  as  It  can 
with  rail  transit,  for  the  location  o: 
parking,  public  buildings,  railroad  right- 
of-way.  housing,  or  businesses.  Similar 
techniques  of  design  have  been  planned 
for  the  north-central  corridor  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  freeway  systen-. 
And  to  that  point  I  am  hopeful  that  th- 
gentleman  from  Florida  will  speak  as  far 
as  what  the  committee  did  in  plannin- 
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this  freeway  system  as  to  the  selection 
of  routes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
DenneyI. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  m 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  yield  the  balance  of  my  time  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Flor- 
dia  IMr.  Cramer]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  To  spesk  on  this 
amendment? 

Mr.  DENNEY.  To  siieak  on  this 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes  the   gentleman   from   Iowa    IMr. 

SCHWENCEL  I . 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  my  time  be 
allotted  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 
I  would  also  ask  pra-mission  to  ask  the 
1,'cntleman  a  question. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  the  puniose  of 
speaking  on  this  amendment? 
Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Yes. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 
There  v.as  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the     gentleman     from     Florida      IMr. 
Cramer  1 . 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  yield  for  the 
purpose  of  a  question? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  sure  the  gentleman  knows,  and  that 
the  Members  of  the  House  know  of  my 
^Tcat  and  abiding  interest  in  the  prob- 
lems of  the  District  of  Columbia  ever 
since  I  have  been  here,  and  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  problem  involved  in 
this  section. 

But  I  also  would  like  to  state  that  as 
I  read  this  bill,  and  after  having  con- 
sulted with  people  in  authority,  we  have 
not  closed  all  of  the  doors  relative  to  the 
routes  or  possible  changes  in  the  routes 
ot  this  system  leading  into  the  District 
ot  Columbia. 

So  I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  to  comment  on  that. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
sav  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that 
what  the  committee  did  was  say  that  the 
traffic  corridors,  as  have  been  now  de- 
termined after  20  years  of  study  and 
hearinss,  shall  be  recognized  and  that 
we  will  get  on  with  the  business  of  build- 
ing roads. 

I  further  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  that  if  we  do  not  do  this,  un- 
der the  present  law  highway  funds  ap- 
portioned to  the  District  of  Columbia  are 
available  for  expenditure  for  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  they  are  apportioned  and 
the  two  following  years— then  the  funds 
lapse.  So.  after  a  3-year  period  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  is  going  to  lose  the 
money  imless  it  uses  it  to  build  the  high- 
ways. 

Now,  what  kind  of  a  position  would  we 
be  in  as  the  governing  authority  of  the 
District  of  Columbia— the  Congress  of 
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the  United  States,  the  basic  governing 
authority  of  the  District  of  Columbia— 
if  this  is  the  only  place  in  America  where 
we  do  not  finish  the  Interstate  Highway 
System,  and  permit  the  local  people  to 
lose  the  money  because  of  the  3-year 
lapse  requirement? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  again  would  say 
to  the  gentleman:  Is  it  true  or  is  it  not 
true  that  there  still  can  be  changes  in 
that  route? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  There  still  can  be 
changes  in  that  route  within  the  traffic 
corridor.  At  the  same  time  there  cr\n  be 
hearings.  We  have  heard  much  with  re- 
!;aid  to  the  court  decision  with  regard  to 
hearings. 

Here  is  what  the  language  in  the  bill 
says:  It  does  not  preclude  hearings.  As 
lar  PS  I  am  concerned,  let  the  City  Couii- 
cll  hold  hearings,  let  them  decide  which 
location  within  the  traffic  corridor  should 
be  finally  approved  pursuant  to  the  sec- 
lion  of  the  bill.  The  l?.ngiiape  of  this  sec- 
tion contemplates  that  they  will  have 
plenty  of  time  to  hold  any  hearings 
needed  and  plenty  of  time  to  make 
decisions. 

The  term  "routes"  as  used  in  .'section  22 
of  H.R.  17134.  .section  313.  life  23, 
United  States  ('ode.  vetois  to  the  trafnc 
corridors  included  in  the  District  of 
Columbia's  1968  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
completing  the  Interstate  System  and  is 
not  intended  to  prescribe  a  specific  loca- 
tion for  any  of  the  inter.<=tate  highways 
to  be  constructed. 

In  accordance  with  the  policy  of  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  at  the  time  the 
1968  cost  estimate  was  prepared,   the 
least  expensive  of  all  alternative  aline- 
ments  which  had  been  considered  for  the 
location  of  highways  within  each  corri- 
dor were  required  to  be  used  as  a  basis 
for  the  dollar  estimate.  Thus,  the  map— 
figure  8— on  page  15  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  1968  cost  estimate  and  the  map 
showing   Interstate   Route    70S   in    the 
Maryland  1968  cost  estimate  show  that 
the  North-Central  Freeway  would  depart 
from  its  alinement  along  the  B.  &  O.  rail- 
way track  at  a  point  near  Kansas  Avenue 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  follow  a 
line  generally  parallel  to,  and  easterly  of, 
but  some  distance  from  the  B.  &  O.  rail- 
way track  to  a  point  southerly  of  the 
B.  &  O.  station  in  Silver  Spring,  Md., 
v.-hsre      the      North -Central      Freeway 
would  again  follow  the  alinement  of  the 
B.  &  O.  railway  track. 

Tills  route,  which  .s^oes  through  Ta- 
koma  Park,  Md.,  wcs  required  by  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  to  be  used  as  the 
basis  of  the  dollar  estimate,  since  it  is 
less  expensive,  but  more  disruptive,  than 
the  route  preferred  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  Maryland  Highway 
Departments,  which  would  continue  to 
follow  the  alinement  of  the  B.  &  O.  rail- 
way track  the  entire  distance  within  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  through  Silver 
Spring,  Md. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Highway  De- 
partment has  included  its  preferred 
alinement  for  the  North-Central  Free- 
way, along  the  B.  &  O.  railway  track,  in 
table  E-2  on  page  45  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  interstate  cost  estimate. 

Tlie  North-Central  Freeway  on  the 
alinement  that  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  required  to  be  included  in  the 


estimate  was  estimated  to  cost  $55,754,- 
000,  and  the  route  preferred  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Highway  Department, 
and  also  included  in  the  e.stimate,  is  esti- 
mated to  cost  $116  million. 

Thus,  both  of  these  alinements,  which 
are  within  the  same  general  traffic  cor- 
ridors, are  included  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia 1968  cost  estimate.  During  hear- 
ings held  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
highway  problems,  the  committee  clearly 
indicated    that    it    preferred    that    the 
North-Central  Freeway   be  constructed 
on  the  alinement  along  the  B.  &  O.  rail- 
way track,  rather  than  the  alinement 
that  went  through  a  portion  of  the  devel- 
oped area  of  Takoma  Park,  and  it  is 
clearly  within  the  intent  of  section  22  of 
H.R.    17134    that    construction    of    the 
North-Central  highway  be  on  the  aline- 
ment that  follows  the  B.  &  O.  railway 
track. 

The  preferred  location  along  the  B.  & 
O.  railway  track  within  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  Mainland  is  favored  by 
both  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Mary- 
land Highway  Departments  and  has  been 
approved  by  the  Takoma  Park  City  Coun- 
cil, the  former  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment—District  of  Columbia  Commis- 
sioners— and  by  the  Planning  Co:nmis- 
sion  in  October  1966.  Tliis  route  has  been 
formally  presented  to  the  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Roads  for  location  approval,  but  has 
not  yet  been  approved.  However.  Mr. 
Frank  Turner.  Director  of  Public  Roads, 
approved  this  jircferred  alinement  as  a 
member  of  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commi.^ion. 

But  I  say  to  the  Members  tliat  if  v.o  do 
not  get  on  with  the  job  of  inakin^  the 
decisions,  then  this  Nation's  Capital  is 
not  going  to  be  the  showplace  of  our 
country  insofar  -.s  it  relates  to  highways. 
It  is  going  to  be  on  the  bottom  of  the 
tntcm  pole  as  co'npared  with  other  cit- 
ies, and  these  localities  are  going  to 
point  to  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
say  'Look,  the  Federal  Governinent  can- 
not solve  this  problem  within  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  .so  then  v.-hy  should 
we  be  expected  to  solve  the  problems  we 
have  in  our  own  areas?" 

Tlie  question  of  dislocation  also  ad- 
mittedly is  a  serious  problem.  What  do 
you  do?  Now  that  we  have  built  the  high- 
ways in  the  affluent  areas,  and  did  not 
receive  all  these  protests,  and  all  the.se 
court  cases  and  all  this  holdup,  we  now 
have  to  build  highways  in  some  of  the 
less  fortunate   arcr-s,  r.nd  nov.-   we  are 
getting  all  the  delays  and  all  the  hold- 
ups. Well,  we  -should  recognize  the  prob- 
lems in  the  ghettos,  and  we  have  lan- 
guage in  .section  23  of  this  bill  on  relo- 
cation, and  that  says  that  where  you 
have  somebody  who  has  to  be  moved 
out  of  one  of  those  downtrodden  areas 
that  he  considers  to  be  his  home,  and 
they  have  to  move  to  another  place — 
and  hopefully  it  will  be  a  fairiy  decent 
place — then  the  Federal  Government  can 
give  them  a  bonus  to  help  accomplish 
that. 

Now  that  is  the  way  to  handle  it — 
with  a  heart— and  to  get  the  job  done. 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 
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Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  on  his  excellent 
statement  and  also  to  stress,  as  the  gen- 
tleman just  did,  the  very  generous  re- 
location provision  that  has  been  pro- 
vided in  this  bill — something  that  has 
been  needed  for  a  long  time  but  is  now 
assured  in  this  bill. 

What  in  essence  we  have  done  is  rec- 
ognize that  there  is  a  national  congres- 
sional responsibility  for  the  Nations 
capital  city  and  that  we  have  to  move 
as  a  committee  of  the  Congress  to  see 
that  that  responsibility  is  met. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  would  hope  that  this 
will  be  a  beacon  that  shows  the  way  to 
other  big  communities  in  this  Nation  in 
solving  their  problems.  We  ought  to  take 
the  leadership  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  not  be  the  last  to  do  these  things. 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ERASER.  I  would  like  to  make  just 
one  obkservation. 

Wheh.the  freeway  was  proposed  to  go 
through  Northwest  Washinniton,  it  was 
successfully  defeated  and  there  is  no 
freeway  plarmed  through  Washington. 
So  when  you  say  the  freeway  has  been 
designed  to  go  through  the  more  affluent 
parts  of  Washington.  DC.  the  fact  Is 
that  it  is  just  the  opposite. 

But  I  would  ask  the  gentleman  this 
question.  There  Is  a  serious  professional 
concern  as  to  whether  the  inner  ring 
concept  is  any  longer  a  valid  and  useful 
design  feature  of  the  freeway  system. 

Is  it  the  gentleman's  opinion  under 
section  20  that  if  the  professional  peo- 
ple should  decide  the  inner  ring  should 
not  be  used,  but  some  other  design  sub- 
stituted for  it,  then  would  it  be  possible 
under  the  section  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  personally  support  the 
Irmer  ring  concept. 

Mr.  ERASER.  I  am  not  asking  the  gen- 
tleman that  question. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  think  there  should  be 
an  inner  ring  under  that  system — that  is 
what  the  legislation  says.  If  there  is  a 
difference  of  opinion,  they  can  come  back 
for  an  amendment  at  a  later  date. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  I  would  like  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman,  and  the  members 
of  the  committee. 

It  is.  indeed,  tragic  that  we  in  the  Con- 
gress, as  area  Congressmen,  have  to  come 
down  here  and  ask  all  of  you  to  break  a 
logjam,  where  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  spent,  and  roads  stop  at  the  District 
line.  It  is  tragic  that  we  cannot  complet? 
this  balanced  transportation  system  that 
would  help  all  of  us. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  will  say  that  I  am  de- 
lighted to  be  here  to  support  the  bill  that 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Klu- 
czYNSKil  has  brought  before  the  House 
and  I  hope  it  is  adopted.  I  am  glad  to 
work  with  him  and  to  try  to  set  It  ap- 
proved. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  McCarthy  1. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 


AMENOmNT  OrmCO  BY  MR.  EANDALL 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Randall:  On 
page  26.  at  line  4.  strike  the  comma  following 
the  word  "use,"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"or  what  constitutes  unzoned  commercial 
or    industrial,". 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  to  the  section  of  the  bill 
relating  to  highway  beautification. 

The  amendment  which  has  been  of- 
fered simply  adds  the  words  "or  what 
constitutes  unzoned  commercial  or  in- 
dustrial areas"  to  section  6  of  H.R.  17134. 

It  should  be  recalled  that  the  commit- 
tee print  of  the  bill  at  page  26  contained 
an  amendment  to  the  1965  act  which 
provided  that  whenever  State  authority 
or  appropriate  local  zoning  authority  has 
made  a  detennination  of  customary  use, 
then  such  determination  will  be  recog- 
nized in  lieu  of  controls  by  agreement  in 
the  zoned  or  unzoned  commercial  or  In- 
dustrial areas  within  the  areas  of  such 
authority.  However,  after  mentioning 
what  is  called  customary  use.  there  was 
an  omission  to  include  the  unzoned  com- 
mercial or  industrial  areas.  That  is  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment.  It  is  to  make 
sure  that  the  State  authority  is  empow- 
ered by  this  bill  to  make  a  determination 
of  what  constitutes  such  unzoned  com- 
mercial or  industrial  areas. 

My  amendment  is  simply  to  Insure  that 
the  new  sentence  put  in  the  bill  at  page 
26,  commencing  on  line  2.  being  in  sec- 
tion 6<b»  will  coincide  with  the  commit- 
tee's intention  as  stated  on  page  8  of  the 
accompanying  report  where  the  commit- 
tee said: 

Two  of  the  most  difficult,  and  most  widely 
criticized  requirements  of  the  1965  act  are 
those  relating  to  the  deOnltlons  of  "custom- 
ary use"  and  "unisoned  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial areas"  as  those  terms  were  applied 
to  billboard  control.  Section  6(b)  amends  the 
1965  act  by  placing  responsibility  for  malc- 
int;  both  determinations  where  the  Congress 
Intended  It  to  be  and  where  It  belongs,  en- 
tirely In  the  hands  of  the  states  or  the  ap- 
propriate local  jurisdictions. 

May  I  suggest  to  my  colleagues  that  all 
this  amendment  progress  to  do  or  ac- 
complish is  simply  to  provide  the  same 
prerogative  or  rights  to  the  States  as  to 
unzoned  commercial  or  Industrial  areas, 
as  the  State  authority  or  bona  fide  local 
zoning  authority  has  as  to  the  ciastomary 
use  of  zoned  areas. 

In  my  opinion  the  effect  of  my  amend- 
ment would  be  to  grant  some  latitude  to 
the  States  who  have  thus  far  conformed 
to  all  of  the  requirements  of  the  1965 
act  except  a  determination  of  imzoned 
areas.  This  amendment  could  well  allow 
a  quick  and  early  implementation  within 
certain  States  of  the  1965  act  by  provid- 
ing means  of  quick  conformation  be- 
tween those  States  and  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads.  In  other  words  this  amend- 
ment could  serve  to  knock  out  existing 
roadblocks. 

Actually  my  amendment  is  very  simple 
or  low  keyed.  It  does  not  strike  off  on 
a  new  course  but  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  because 
it  simply  seeks  to  further  strengthen 
State  authority. 


It  should  be  remembered  that  in  the 
original  act  of  1965  off-premise  outdoor 
advertising  signs  could  be  erected  in  only 
two  kinds  of  areas:  First,  those  aroa.s 
actually  zoned  commercial:  second,  .--li- 
called  unzoned  commercial  or  industrial 
areas  as  determined  by  agreement.  Se\  - 
eral  of  the  States  have  been  trying  U) 
reach  an  agreement  with  the  Bureau  ot 
Public  Roads.  My  amendment  should 
hasten  the  process  of  conformation  oy 
the  States  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 

Repeating,  the  sole  and  simple  purpoM 
of  my  amendment  is  to  give  the  Statt's 
the  right  to  determine  where  outdoor  ad- 
vertising can  be  erected  in  those  actual 
and  existing  commercial  and  industrial 
areas  which  may  at  the  present  time  i)e 
unzoned.  It  would  seem  that  the  amend- 
ment is  reasonable.  It  would  serve  a  u.s  ■- 
ful  purpose.  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
accept  the  amendment. 

The  committee  thinks  this  is  a  very 
good  amendment. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  just  made  on  the 
previous  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Second,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  wish  to  say  to  the  gentleman,  I  tdo 
support  his  amendment. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
verj'  much. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  o:i 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Randall]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED  BY    MR.  PODELL 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Podell:  On 
page  20.  line  21,  strike  out  the  quotattcn 
marks  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "Nothing  in  this  subsection  or  '.n 
any  other  provision  of  law  shall  be  co-\- 
r,trued  to  authorize  the  appropriation  of  air. 
.sums  for  the  planning  or  construction  as  :i 
part  of  the  Interstate  System,  or  any  other 
Pederal-ald  system,  of  the  Cross  Brooklv;: 
Expressway  In  New  York  State." 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
reserve  a  point  of  order  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  recognized  in  support  of  hi? 
amendment. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  addresses  itself  to  a  ver\'  ex- 
pensive highway  In  the  Borough  of 
BrooklsTi  called  the  Cross-Brooklyn  Ex- 
pressway. It  probably  is  the  most  expen- 
sive expressway  In  the  entire  country  at 
$25  million  per  mile.  This  proposed  high- 
way would  destroy  Brooklyn,  destroy  its 
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colleges,  and  drive  a  Berlin  wall  through 
the  heart  of  Brooklyn, 

However,  yesterday  we  contacted 
Secretai-y  Boyd,  and  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York,  Congressman 
Celler,  received  a  communication  from 
Secretary  Boyd  that  there  has  been 
no  thoroughfare  decided  upon  as  yet;  no 
route  has  been  selected  for  the  highway, 
and  that  proper  hearings  shall  be  held 
in  connection  with  this  highway  before 
a  route  is  selected. 

For  that  reason,  and  for  probably  the 
reason  again  that  the  point  of  order 
may  be  well  taken,  I  shall  withdraw  my 
amendment  at  this  time  and  yield  the 
balance  of  my  time  to  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wish  to  thank  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 

tlie  request  made  by  the  gentleman  from 

New  York  to  withdraw  his  amendment? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 

to  strike  the  last  word. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  a  state- 
ment by  Alan  S.  Boyd,  Secretary  of 
Transportation.  I  shall  read  a  brief  state- 
ment which  I  received  from  him.  He 
.says: 

Attached  Is  statement  I  discussed  with  you 
on  the  telephone  and  I  subscribe  to  this 
position. 

This  is  the  statement.  It  is  my  state- 
ment: 

Yesterday  afternoon  I  discussed  with 
Secretary  of  Transportation  Alan  S.  Boyd 
his  announcement  of  Jime  28  concerning  a 
major  revision  of  the  Interstate  highway  sys- 
tem m  the  New  York  City  area.  Secretary 
Boyd  stated  to  me  that  the  Department's  ap- 
proval of  the  request  by  the  State  of  New 
York  for  Including  the  Cross  Brooklyn  and 
Queens  Interborough  Expressways  on  the 
Interstate  system  was  only  approval  of  a  gen- 
eral transportation  corridor  and  that  no  final 
route  location  has  been  selected. 

Tlie  Secretary  assured  me  that  before 
.specific  route  location  approval  for  this  In- 
terstate corridor  is  given,  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  must  hold  public 
hearings  required  under  Federal-aid  highway 
l.iw. 

The  Secretary  advised  me  that  he  will  be 
happy  to  meet  with  the  Congressional  Dele- 
gation (and  anyone  else)  to  discuss  this 
matter. 

Under  those  circumstances,  I  think  it 
was  verj'  proper  for  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  who  has  just  addressed  the 
Committee  to  withdraw  his  amendment. 
Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  I  would 
like  to  compliment  the  dean  of  the  New 
York  delegation  on  his  awareness  of  the 
nitical  issue  in  the  routing  of  the  Cross- 
Brooklyn  Expressway,  and  also  to  state 
for  the  record  that  for  over  a  year  he 
has  been  interested  in  the  routing  and 
has  been  in  contact  with  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  as  has  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  [Mrs.  Kelly], 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  fMr. 
Podell],  and  myself,  because  this  road 
sjoes  through  the  heart  of  our  four  dis- 
tricts. We  have  been  very  careful  in  fol- 
lowing this  development  with  the  Sec- 


retary of  Transportation.  I  wish  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
I  Mrs.  Kelly  1 . 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  regret 
the  joint  action  of  three  Federal  depart- 
ments: the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  the  Ford  Foundation  to  join  with 
the  governments  of  the  State  of  New 
York  and  the  city  of  New  York  to  finance 
the  platming  and  design  of  New  York's 
"linear  city. ' 

The  first  step  in  their  joint  action  was 
to  grant  over  $500,000  to  assist  in  the 
design  and  the  planning  of  this  com- 
munity facility  which  is  in  opposition 
to  the  wishes  of  the  entire  community  of 
Brooklyn  where  this  project  would  be 
located  and  must  be  stopped. 

The  linear-city  concept  involves  the 
following : 

Designation  of  the  Cross-Brooklyn  Ex- 
pressway as  an  interstate  highway  fa- 
cility will  close  the  critical  southern  link 
in  the  outer  circumferential  loop  for  New 
York  City. 

The  "linear-city"  concept  involves 
planning  for  construction  of  housing, 
commercial,  industrial,  and  educational 
projects,  including  the  possible  use  of 
air  rights  over  the  highway,  along  the 
freeway  corridor. 

The  Department  of  Transportation 
will  make  available,  through  the  high- 
way program,  90  percent  funding  for  the 
engineering  design.  This  will  amount  to 
millions  of  dollars. 

This  community  facilities  complex 
would  be  an  integral  part  of  the  express- 
way concentrated  primarily  in  a  6 -mile 
section  east  of  Brooklyn  College  to 
Broadway  Junction  over  the  right-of- 
way  of  the  Perm  Central  Railroad.  Lo- 
cated where  the  Bedford-Stuyvesant, 
BrownsvUle,  and  the  East  New  York 
communities  meet,  'linear  city"  would  be 
closely  related  to  HUD's  model  cities 
programs  for  central  Brooklyn. 

Among  the  facilities  proposed  for 
linear  city  are  20,000  school  spaces  at  the 
intermediate  and  high  school  level;  6,000 
housing  imits;  a  new  community  college 
and  a  regional  shopping  center  for  the 
Broadway  Junction  area.  The  project 
will  also  provide  additional  multistory 
industrial  space  and  stimulate  job  oppor- 
tunities. 

The  city  intends  to  hire  disadvantaged 
residents  of  the  area  to  work  on  the  de- 
sign and  other  aspects  of  the  study. 
Technicians  of  the  three  Federal  depart- 
ments are  now  meeting  to  develop  the 
initial  phases  of  the  study  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  New  York  City  Planning 
Commission  and  Mayor  Lindsay's  Wash- 
ington office. 

The  entire  community  is  opposed  to 
this  project  and  I  have  files  of  letters  to 
substantiate  this  fact,  including  letters 
from  the  community  action  committee, 
whose  president  is  Mr.  Patrick  J.  Curran; 
the  East  Flatbush  Association:  and  the 
Hyde  Park  Community  Association  of 
Flatbush.  whose  president  is  Mr.  J.  Vin- 
cent Gallagher. 
For  years  I  have  addressed  their  meet- 


ings and  was  the  only  Congressman  from 
Brooklyn  who  canled  on  this  opposition. 
I  am  now  glad  to  have  a  few  of  the 
Brooklyn  delegation  raise  their  voices  in 
protest  and  represent  the  wishes  of  the 
l>eople  of  Brooklyn.  I  warn  them  again 
that  unless  they  link  and  i-eject  the  en- 
tire "linear  city"  project  along  with  their 
opposition  to  the  proposed  Brooklyn  Ex- 
pressway being  constructed  along  the 
Long  Island-Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
then  they  will  fail  to  represent  their  con- 
stituents. 

I  received  the  following  letter  from  Mr. 
Alan  S.  Boyd,  Secretary  of  the  Depait- 
ment  of  Transportation,  on  May  22, 
1968.  which  is  proof  of  the  fact  that  the 
present  plan  is  "under  careful  study  ": 

THE  Skcrktarv  of  Transportation. 

Washington,   D.C..   Muy   22.    1968. 
Hon.  Edna  P.  Kelly, 
House  of  Iteprrsieittatites, 
Waxhington,  DC. 

Dear  Mrs.  Kelly  I  have  your  letter  of  May 
6  concerning  the  proposal  by  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Transportation  to  in- 
clude the  proposed  Cross  Brooklyn  ExjirPES- 
way  as  a  part  of  the  Interstate  Highway 
System.  You  state  your  emphatic  oppo.sltlon 
to  the  construction  of  the  Cross  Brooklyn 
facility  and  ask  that  I  direct  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration  to  conduct  public 
hearings  in  the  communities  through  which 
the  line  would  pass. 

The  request  now  before  the  Federal  High- 
way Administration  is  for  addition  to  the 
Interstate  System  of  a  Cross  Bro.oklyn  Ex- 
pressway. This  would  make  the  f.icllilty  elig- 
ible for  financing  with  90  percent  Pederal-ald 
monies,  but  would  not  constitute  ?.  commit- 
ment to  u  specific  location  or  to  a  specific  de- 
sign for  the  facility.  Such  commitments  are 
made  only  after  public  hearings  have  been 
held.  It  is.  anticipated  that  in  the  very  near 
future  our  requirements  will  include  two 
such  hearings  on  a  new  routing  siich  as  the 
Cross  Brooklyn:  one  on  the  location  itself 
and  one  on  tlie  design  proposed  for  the  high- 
way. It  is  anticipated  also  that  in  an  area 
as  heavily  populated  as  Brooklyn  there  will 
he  several  hearings  covering  individual  seg- 
ments of  the  highway.  All  of  these  hearings 
will  be  held  by  the  State  highway  oreianlza- 
tlon.  in  this  case  the  New  York  State  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  in  close  coopera- 
tion with  local  borough  governments  There 
is  no  provision  in  the  law  for  hearings  by  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration. 

The  Federal  Highway  Administration  now 
has  the  propo.sal  for  addition  of  the  liigh- 
way  to  the  Interstate  System  under  careful 
study  and  your  opposition  to  its  approval  as 
a  part  of  the  System  will  be  given  lull  con- 
sideration. 

Sincerely, 

Alan   S.  Boyd. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Podell  I 
for  his  judicious  approval  to  this  ques- 
tion. The  point  of  order  against  his  pro- 
posed amendment  was  clearly  valid  un- 
der rule  XI  subsection  15(a) ,  as  indicated 
during  general  debate  on  the  rule  on  this 
bill.  See  pages  19390  and  19391  of  the 
Record  of  Monday,  July  1. 

On  the  merits,  I  think  the  Record 
should  show  that  Mayor  John  V.  Lind- 
say, in  conjunction  with  the  Department 
of  Transportation,  has  made  an  historic 
proposal  for  highway  construction  in 
Brooklyn,  N.Y..  that  will  help  keep  addi- 
tional traffic  out  of  the  center  of  Man- 
hattan and,  for  a  change,  not— I  repeat 
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"not" — wreak  havoc  witn  the  area  and 
population  Involved. 

This  proposal  called  "inner  city"  pro- 
vides for  schools,  housing,  and  shopping 
alongside  the  proposed  highway. 

While  no  one  is  wedded  to  the  specific 
area,  the  proposal,  as  explained  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  Saturday.  June  29, 
certainly  deserves  consideration. 

By  unanimous  consent  of  the  House,  I 
am  includinj;  in  the  Record  the  New 
York  Times  reference  to  Mayor  Lindsay's 
inner  city  pro()osal. 

UNmo  States  Agrees  To  Aid  Lindsay  Pro- 
E-osAX,  FOR  A  Linear  Citt-  -Brooklyn  Ex- 
PRISSWA7  To  Be  "Base"  for  Urban  Com- 
plex— Qt7E£ns  To  Beneftt,  Too 

( By  Richard  L.  Madden ) 
Washington.  June  28. — After  16  month* 
of  negotiations,  three  Federal  departments 
announced  agreement  today  to  finance  the 
planning  of  Mayor  Lindsay's  proposed  linear 
city  through  Brooklyn. 

As  part  of  the  project,  the  Department  of 
Transportation  approved  the  Inclusion  of  the 
proposed  Cross-Broolclyn  Expressway  and  the 
Queens  iuterborough  Expressway  in  the  In- 
terstiite  highway  system  for  New  York  City. 

The  Cross-Brooklyn  Expressway,  providing 
a  link  from  near  the  Verrazano-Narrows 
Bridge  to  the  new  Nassau  Expressway  near 
the  Aqueduct  Race  Track,  is  to  be  the  "base" 
for  the  linear  city  of  schools,  housing  and 
other  community  facilities  to  be  built  over 
part  of  the  highway. 

A   north-south  link 

The  Queens  Interborough  Expressway  will 
provide  a  north-south  link  between  the 
Cross-Brooklyn  and  the  Long  Island  Ex- 
pressways through  west-central  Queens. 

Federal  officials  put  the  cost  of  the  c.-in- 
pleted  linear  city  project  at  more  than  SoOO- 
mllUon.  The  complex  of  community  facili- 
ties— schools  for  20.000  lntermedlat«»  and 
high-school  pupils,  6,000  housing  units,  a 
community  college,  a  regional  shopping  cen- 
ter and  space  for  industry — will  be  built  in 
the  air  spact-  over  a  six- mile  section  of  the 
Cross-Brooklyn  Expressway  running  east  of 
Brooklyn  College. 

Because  they  will  be  part  of  the  inter- 
state system,  the  Federal  Government  will 
pay  90  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  two  new 
expressways,  estimated  at  nearly  S400-mll- 
lion,  with  New  York  State  paying  the  re- 
maining 10  per  cent. 

l:i  adding  the  Cro.ss -Brooklyn  and  Queena 
Iuterborough  Expressways  to  the  interstate 
-system,  transportation  secretary  Alan  S.  Boyd 
announced  that  he  had  deleted  four  other 
previous. y  approved  city  highway  project* 
from  the  interstate  system. 

The  deleted  projects,  most  of  which  have 
been  dormant  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Lindsay  administration  in  1966.  were  the 
fullowing: 

The  Mid-Manhattan  Expressway,  a  pro- 
po,<ed  elevated  structure  across  midtown  near 
30th  Street;  the  Bushwlch  Expressway,  a 
route  through  northern  Brooklyn  that  had 
been  favored  over  the  Cross- Brooklyn  Ex- 
pressway by  many  Brooklyn  officials:  an  As- 
tjria  Boulevard  Expresway  In  Queens,  and  an 
extension  of  the  Arthur  Sheridan  Expressway 
in  the  Bronx. 

.Approval  of  the  Cross-Brooklyn  and  Queens 
Expressways  as  Interstate  highways  was  the 
key  element  In  putting  together  the  linear 
city  proposal. 

Federal  officials  said  It  was  the  first  time 
that  three  Federal  departments — In  this  case 
Transportation,  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, and  Health,  Education  and  Welfare — 
had  joined  to  help  plan  a  major  urban  high- 
way development. 

In  addition,  the  Ford  Foundation  will  pro- 
vide a  SlOO  000  grant  for  special  planning  and 
de.slgn  studies  for  the  linear  city. 


"This  is  our  biggest  project  to  develop  a 
team  approach  to  do  a  complete  job  of  com- 
mu:;Uy  planning  instead  of  Vi.Pt  running  a 
highway  through  some  are.i."  one  Federal  of- 
ficial satd. 

rir.SD    ALLO<'ATION8 

The  Department  of  Housing  .md  Urban 
Development  win  make  a  (260.000  grant  to 
iie'p  plan  community  facilities.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  will 
provide  $259,000  to  study  educational  needs 
for  the  linear  city. 

The  Transportation  Department  said  It 
wou'd  make  available  "several  million  dol- 
lars" to  pay  90  per  cent  uf  the  cost  of  the 
engineering  de.«lgns  for  the  Cross- Brooklyn 
Expressway  and  linear  city. 

M.I y or  Lindsay  first  announced  plans  for 
the  Unear  city  on  Feb.  26.  1967,  and  called 
It  "a  radically  new  concept  In  community 
development." 

In  .New  York.  Mayor  Lindsay  praised  the 
Federal  Government's  action  as  "a  break- 
through of  sweeping  signiilcance  for  the  fu- 
ture of  our  nation's  cities." 

"Linear  City  will  mean  that  for  the  first 
time  a  hlghw.iy  will  become  a  unifying  force 
In  the  community — that  It  will  meet  social 
and  commercial  needs  nther  than  Just  trans- 
portation  requirements,"   Mr.   Lindsay   said. 

The  Mayor  said  that  placing  the  Cross- 
Brooklyn  Expressway  .ind  the  Queens  Inter- 
boro  Exprt»s«way  in  the  interstate  system, 
and  deleting  the  Bushwlck  and  Mld-Manhat- 
t.-tn  Exprcs.sw.'iys,  means  that  existing  rights- 
of-way  win  be  used  for  construction  and 
there  will  be  no  need  for  sweeping  disloca- 
tion of  bustnesccs  and  families. 

The  plans  call  for  the  Cross-Brooklyn  ex- 
pressway to  follow  part  of  the  existing  right- 
of-way  of  the  littlc-used  Bay  Bridge  division 
of  The  Long  Island  Rail  Ro.id.  The  railroad 
r',;ht-of-way,  which  is  now  a  cut  running 
through  the  area,  would  be  acquired  for  the 
expressway. 

C'ty  officials  have  urged  approval  of  the 
expn-ssway  on  the  ;iround  that  it  would 
complete  a  southern  bypass  for  traffic  be- 
tween New  Jersey  and  Brooklyn,  Queens  and 
the  rest  of  Long  Islands  and  would  help 
divert  through  traffic  from  Manhattan. 

Brooklyn,  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion noted,  is  "the  largest  urban  jurisdiction 
in  the  nation  not  now  served  by  an  Interstate 
system  freeway." 

Federal  officials  said  the  10.5-mlle  Cross- 
Brooklyn  Expressway  would  connect  with  the 
existing  Brooklyn-Queens  Expressway  north- 
east of  the  Vernzano-Narrows  Bridge  and 
would  extend  along  the  railroad  south  of 
Fort  Hamilton  Parkway  and  Linden  Boule- 
vard to  a  junction  with  the  Nassau  Express- 
way near  Aqueduct. 

The  announcement  said  the  6.7-miIe 
Qi'.eens  Interborough  Expressway  would  ex- 
tend northward  from  the  Cross-Brooklyn 
near  Pennsylvania  Avenue  to  the  Long  Island 
Expressway  and  would  "provide  a  much 
needed  major  north-south  route  through  the 
west-central  portion  of  Queens." 

Last  year  Federal  authorities  rejected  plans 
for  the  Cross-Brooklyn  Expressway,  but  city 
officials  contended  that  the  rejection  was  on 
procedural  grounds. 

Putting  the  project  together  to  win  ap- 
proval required  numerous  meetings  by  Mayor 
Lindsay  and  his  aides  with  state  officials — 
whose  approval  was  required  for  the  express- 
way— and  officials  of  the  three  Federal  de- 
partments, with  different  procedures  and 
jurisdictions. 

"It  was  the  toughest  thing  I've  ever  nego- 
tiated." Peter  F.  Tufo,  director  of  the  New 
York  City  office  In  Washington,  said  today, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  remainder  of  my  time  be 
yielded  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
I  Mr.  Cramer]  on  any  matter  during  the 
proceedings  to  continue  on  this  bill. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wM 
state  that  the  manner  in  which  the  gen- 
tleman can  yield  his  time  is  on  a  pending' 
amendment. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
other  Members  have  yielded  the  balance 
of  their  time  for  other  pui^poses. 

The  CHAIRMAN.   The   Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  irom  Florida  I  Mi 
Cramer]. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  does  not  wish  to  be 
recognized  at  this  time  and  reserves  the 
balance  of  his  time. 

AMENDIMENT    OFFERED    BT    MR.    RYAN 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ryan:  On  pape 
25,  after  line  7,  insert  the  following: 

"t'SE    OF   CERTAIN    FUNDS   FOR   URBAN    MASS 
TRANSPORTATION    PURPOSES 

"Sec  6  (a)  Tlie  Governor  of  a  State  in;n- 
elect  to  have  any  funds  apportioned  to  sue  a 
State  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  tins 
Act  under  section  104  of  title  23,  Unlteti 
States  Code,  made  available.  In  a  manner 
prescribed  by  regulations  of  the  Secretary  ": 
Transportation,  for  urban  mass  transporta- 
tion purposes  within  such  State,  under  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Ac; 
of  1964. 

"(b)   For  purposes  of  this  section : 

"(1)  the  term  'State'  Includes  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  Puerto  Rico,  and 

"(2)  the  term  'Ctovernor'  means  the  chlet 
executive  officer  of  a  State." 

.And  lenumber  the  succeeding  sections  ana 
references  thereto  accordingly. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
a  point  of  order  aga-nst  tlie  amendment 
offered  by  the  t{er.t!eman  from  Nc.v  York. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  will  th- 
■,'entleman  reserve  his  '.:oint  of  order? 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve 
a  point  ')!  oifC-r  against  the  amcndmeni 
ol'ered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
IMr.  Ryan  I. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  amend- 
ment is  r.ddressed  to  the  broader  issue 
which  was  mentioned  a  number  of  timt.s 
durinp  debate  on  this  bill,  mass  trans- 
portation versus  highways,  and  to  the 
question  of  how  during  the  next  10,  20. 
or  30  years  a  balanced  trarisportatlon 
sy.stem  is  to  be  achieved. 

This  amendment  dees  not  compel  any 
State  to  use  its  allotment  of  Federal- 
aid  highway  funds  for  mass  transit. 
What  it  does  is  to  allow  the  Governor  of 
each  Stale  to  decide  how  he  wants  to 
improve  the  transportation  system  with- 
n\  his  own  State.  In  those  parts  of  ;i 
State  where  a  Governor  finds  that  ad- 
ditional highways  are  desirable,  he  will 
be  free  to  build  more  highways.  But  un- 
der my  amendment,  in  those  areas 
where  the  Governor  sees  that  the  most 
efficient  way  to  strengthen  the  highway 
system  is  to  clear  the  existing  arteries 
of  most  of  the  deluge  of  dnily  commu- 
tei-s.  he  would  then  be  permitted  to  uso 
funds  under  this  act  for  mass  transit. 

This  amendment  is  in  keeping  with 
the  spirit  and  the  intent  of  the  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  program.  If  our  cities 
are  going  to  be  saved  in  the  next  10  or 
20  or  30  years,  then  a  way  must  be  de- 
veloped to  get  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  commuters  out  of  their  cars  and  into 
mass  transportation. 
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We  are  pouring  millions  of  dollars 
into  highways  and  comparatively  little 
into  achieving  a  balanced  mass  transpor- 
tation system.  This  would  permit  the 
Governor  to  start  to  balance  the  trans- 
portation system  within  his  own  State. 

The  value  to  this  country  of  a  modern 
efficient  highway  system  is  unquestioned. 

1  speak  not  only  of  the  convenience  it 
affords  the  traveler,  but  of  the  vital  eco- 
nomic role  it  plays  by  making  possible 
economical  overland  shipping.  Indeed,  it 
is  difficult  to  imagine  how  this  country 
would  function  if  carriers  were  not  able 
to  move  quickly,  smoothly,  and  directly 
over  the  highways  which  tie  coast  to 
coast  and  city  to  countiy. 

However,  the  time  has  come  for  a 
more  sophisticated  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem of  the  overcrowded  highways  which 
now  feed  our  cities.  In  the  past,  our  an- 
.swer  to  one  jammed  freeway  has  been 
10  build  another  freeway,  and  another, 
and  then  another.  But  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  we  cannot  build  new  free- 
ways fast  enough  to  match  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  automobiles  pouring 
into  our  cities  each  day.  Despite  the  hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  highways  which  have 
been  built  in  the  last  decade,  almost 
without  exception,  the  congestion  on  ur- 
ban highways  is  worse  than  it  was  10 
years  ago.  From  the  city  of  New  York,  it 
now  takes  many  commuters  as  long  as 

2  or  3  hours  to  make  a  20-mile  trip 
home  from  work — despite  the  widening 
of  many  of  the  arteries  around  New  York 
City  in  the  past  15  years,  as  well  as  the 
opening  of  the  six-lane  Long  Island  Ex- 
pressway. The  situation  is  not  peculiar 
to  New  York  City,  however,  as  my  col- 
leagues from  Los  Angeles,  Detroit,  or  any 
other  large  city  know. 

Every  new  highway  further  aggra- 
vates the  problem  as  more  commuters 
u.se  automobiles.  Within  a  few  years,  the 
new  highway  is  congested,  and  once  again 
traffic  to  the  city  is  crawling. 

Yet,  even  if  highways  could  be  con- 
structed fast  enough  to  hold  the  ever  in- 
creasing flood  of  commuters  streaming 
into  and  out  of  our  cities  each  workday, 
this  would  not  increase  the  capacity  of 
our  city  streets  which  are  already  so 
crowded  that  at  times  traffic  comes  to  a 
virtual  standstill. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  cities 
cannot  absorb  an  infinite  number  of  mo- 
tor vehicles,  and  it  is  ludicrous  to  con- 
tinue to  plan  our  highway  systems  as  if 
they  could. 

The  original  FMeral-Aid  Highway 
.■\ct — 23  United  States  Code  101— states 
that  it  is  "the  intent  that  local  needs,  to 
the  extent,  practicable,  suitable,  and  fea- 
.sible,  shall  be  gi\'en  equal  consideration 
with  the  needs  of  interstate  commerce." 
Yet  to  build  more  highways  to  the  city 
vould  be  diametrically  opposed  to  local 
needs  and,  in  weakening  the  city,  would 
ultimately  be  detrimental  to  interstate 
commerce.  Besides  further  adding  to  the 
congestion  in  the  city  streets,  which 
makes  truck  delivery  a  slow  and  painful 
process,  added  highways  hurt  the  cities 
in  other  ways. 

For  one,  they  eat  up  huge  chunks  of 
land  formerly  on  the  city  tax  rolls.  There 
is  hardly  a  cUy  in  the  Nation  which  can 
afford  to  contract  its  tax  base.  It  should 
be  noted  that  not  only  does  this  strike  at 


the  city,  where  a  main  source  of  revenue 
is  usually  the  property  tax,  but  it  also 
costs  State  and  Federal  Government  the 
extra  tax  receipts  which  would  have  been 
earned  by  a  firm  which  could  have  op- 
erated more  profitably  closer  to  the  heart 
of  the  city. 

Another  undesirable  effect  of  building 
more  highways  is  that  more  iniddle-cla.s.s 
families  are  induced  to  leave  the  cities 
to  become  suburban  commuters.  Our 
cities  need  these  people  both  as  a  tax 
base,  and  as  a  socializing  force,  bridging 
the  gap  between  the  very  rich  and  the 
very  poor. 

Some  shortsightedly  .say  that  these 
are  .strictly  city  problems,  and  that  it  is 
up  to  the  individual  cities  to  come  up 
with  the  type  of  transportation  programs 
which  will  deal  with  them.  I  would  re- 
mind them  that  the  bill  we  have  before 
us  .subsidizes  highways  built  by  State 
governments.  One  of  the  chief  justifica- 
tions for  the  Federal  Government's  in- 
volvement in  the  area  of  highways  is  that 
it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  Nation 
that  every  State  be  tied  to  every  other 
State — so  that  potatoes  from  Idaho  can 
reach  families  in  New  Jersey  and  tractors 
from  Detroit  may  reach  farmers  in  Loui- 
.siana — in  short  it  is  that  interstate  com- 
merce is  in  the  interest  of  all.  But  if  this 
is  so,  it  must  be  quite  clear  that  our  cities 
perform  much  the  same  type  of  function 
as  our  highways.  It  is  in  our  cities  that 
businessmen  meet  to  discuss  the  agree- 
ments that  will  .send  computers  to  Ne- 
vada or  oranges  to  New  Yoik  City.  The 
ties  of  commerce  formed  in  our  great 
commercial  centers  are  just  as  real  and 
just  as  vital  to  this  Nation  as  the  physi- 
cal ties,  the  highways,  which  bind  this 
Nation  together.  Should  the  cities  .slowly 
grind  to  a  halt,  should  the  commercial 
centers  be  gradually  strangled  by  the 
automobiles  of  its  workers,  should  the 
city  lose  its  tax  base  as  the  middle  class 
flees,  it  will  be  more  than  the  city  which 
will  be  destroyed.  It  will  be  the  whole 
Nation  which  will  crumble.  The  time  has 
come  for  a  more  sophisticated  approach 
to  this  country's  urban  highway  needs. 
Tlie  Federal-aid  highway  program  is 
neces.sai-y  to  the  economic  welfare  of  thi.« 
Nation. 

But  to  build  more  urban  highways 
would  only  compound  the  traffic  miseries 
of  our  cities.  The  best  way  to  improve 
the  Interstate  System  in  our  urban  areas 
is  to  get  the  vast  majority  of  commuters 
out  of  their  cars  and  into  ma.ss  transit. 
Tills  means  into  buses  which  carry  40 
passengers  while  occupying  the  space  of 
two  automobiles.  This  means  into  sub- 
ways which  allow  thousands  of  commut- 
ers to  get  to  work  without  taking  a  bit 
of  space  away  from  commercial  vehicles, 
this  means  into  commuter  railroads  to 
keep  the  Long  Island  Expressway  from 
turning  every  morning  into  the  world's 
largest  parking  lot. 

A  mass  transit  system  is  a  major  in- 
vestment, much  larger  than  most  cities 
can  afford  to  construct  and  operate.  Just 
as  each  State  needs  Federal  help  in 
building  highways  which  will  ultimately 
benefit  the  entire  Nation,  large  cities 
need  help  in  building  mass  transit  sy.s- 
tcms  which  will  ultimately  benefit  all 
Americans. 

The  amendment  which  I  have  offered 


will  make  it  possible  for  additional  funds 
to  become  available  to  meet  this  urgent 
need. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  insist 
upon  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  point 
of  order  is  that  this  is  the  same  amend- 
ment which  was  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man in  1966  in  the  Highway  Act,  which 
will  use  moneys  from  the  highway  trust 
fund  for  other  modes  of  transportation. 
Tlie  law  of  1956  prevents  any  moneys 
from  being  used  for  other  than  highway 
building  puiposes. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  wish  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  on  the  pwint 
of  order,  on  August  11,  1966,  I  offered  a 
similar  amendment.  At  that  time,  it  wa.s 
i-uled  out  of  order  on  the  ground  that  it 
related  to  mass  transportation  and  not 
highways,  and  it  was  suggested  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  that  this  is- 
sue should  be  raised  when  the  mass 
transportation  bill  was  before  the  House. 
So  on  August  16,  1966,  I  offered  it  as  an 
amendment  to  the  mass  transit  bill :  and 
it  was  ruled  out  of  order,  on  the  ground 
that  it  related  to  highways  and  not  to 
ma-ss  transportation. 

We  cannot  have  it  both  ways.  It  mu.st 
be  in  order  in  one  place  or  another.  The 
problem  is  how  to  get  this  iss-ue  before 
the  House.  It  .seems  to  me  the  only  way 
to  bring  it  before  the  Hou.se  i.«  to  deal 
with  the  .subject  matter  with  which  the 
bill  presently  i^ending  deals:  that  is.  the 
fund  out  of  which  money  is  appropriated 
to  highways.  Otherwise  there  i.s  no  way 
of  bringing  this  is.sue  before  the  Hou.se. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill.  H.R.  34,  to 
accomplish  my  purpose,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Public  Works  Committee. 
Therefore,  it  is  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  committee. 

I  did  not  offer  this  amendment  last 
year,  but  I  do  not  see  any  ether  v.ay  to 
do  it  since  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  did  not  see  fit  to  hold  hearings 
on  H.R.  34  or  to  report  it  out. 

Mr.  FALLON.  It  starts  out.  in  the 
amendment,  to  use  certain  funds.  The 
gentleman  is  talking  about  the  funds  in 
th6'  bill  before  us.  I  make  the  loint  of 
order  because  those  funds  cannot  be  used 
for  anything  other  than  highway  con- 
struction, according  to  law. 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  am  suggesting  an  amend- 
ment to  the  law. 

The  CHAIRMAN  'Mr.  Rostenkow- 
sKi) .  The  Chair  is  ready  to  rule. 

On  Aug'd.st  11,  1966,  the  present  occu- 
pant of  the  chair  presiding  at  that  time, 
in  respect  to  a  bill  authorizing  funds  to 
Federal  aid  highways  held  that  an 
amendment  permitting  the  diver.sion  of 
funds  apportioned  to  a  State  fiom  high- 
way construction  to  urban  mass  tians- 
portation  was  not  sermane. 

To  a  bill  providing  for  the  construction 
of  highways,  an  amendment  providing 
for  grants  for  urban  mass  transportation 
was  ruled  out  as  not  germane. 

Tlie  Chair,  following  those  precedents, 
sustains  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  take  this  op- 
portunity here  today  to  address  myself 
to  the  magnitude  and  national  signifi- 
cance of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1968  that  has  just  been  passed  by  the 
House  In  Its  collective  wisdom. 

In  my  judgment,  history  will  record 
this  particular  highway  legislation  as 
one  of  the  most  significant  of  our  time 
because  It  represents  a  "benchmark" 
proposal  designed  to  yield  maximum 
benefits  for  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  our  citizens.  In  many  ways,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  comes  close  to  matchinK  the 
Interstate  and  Defense  Highway  Sys- 
tems Act  of  1956  in  this  significant 
regard. 

As  such.  I  am  proud  to  have  been  in  a 
key  position  on  the  Roads  Subcommittee 
during  the  deliberation,  debate,  and 
drafting  of  this  important  and  much- 
needed  highway  proposal.  I  am  proud  to 
be  able  to  associate  myself  with  legisla- 
tion that  contains  not  only  provisions 
and  money  for  better  highways  in  the 
future,  Dut  also  the  vision  and  wisdom 
that  is  so  necessary  in  considering  the 
needs  and  wishes  of  our  people — both 
those  who  v.ill  be  convenienced  by  better 
roads  and  those  who  will  be  incon- 
venienced by  their  construction. 

In  recognizing  our  Roads  Subcommit- 
tee as  one  of  the  key  building  organiza- 
tions in  the  Congress,  I  would  be  remiss 
if  I  did  not  extend  special  recognition  to 
our  distinguished  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  KlvczynskiI. 
Specifically.  I  refer  to  his  keen  sense  of 
fairness,  his  patience,  his  understanding, 
and  his  willingness  to  give  full  consid- 
eration to  the  road  problems  of  the  en- 
tire country.  This  Is  particularly  praise- 
worthy when  you  consider  the  fact  that 
the  gentleman  comes  from  one  of  the 
largest  metropolitan  centers  in  Amer- 
ica— Chicago.  Tills,  in  my  opinion,  makes 
his  contribution  and  unique  leadership 
all  the  more  significant. 

Since  my  assignment  to  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Illinois  FMr. 
KluczynskiI  has  consistently  shared 
many  of  his  points  of  view  and  his  treas- 
ure of  knowledge  with  me  on  how  to  im- 
prove our  national  highway  .system.  I  am 
deeply  indebted  to  the  gentleman  for  this 
and  I  know  I  speak  for  many.  If  not  all. 
of  the  members  of  our  subcommittee  In 
this  regard. 

I  am  indeed  pleased  to  advise  my  col- 
leagues here  that  the  chairman  and  I 
agree  on  how  to  resolve  many  of  the 
problems  before  our  subcommittee.  One 
of  these  that  I  believe  is  descning  of 
mention,  is  that  we  share  the  s&me  con- 
cern for  the  serious  problems  of  the 
larger  cities  of  America.  And,  we  also 
agree  that  one  of  the  ways  our  subcom- 
mittee and  this  Congress  can  help  resolve 
these  problems  Is  to  improve  our  overall 
highway  and  transportation  system 
throughout  the  entire  country. 

In  actuality,  we  can  and  must  ieek 
ways  and  means  for  improving  the  ability 
of  people  to  move  out  of,  rather  than 
bringing  more  Into,  the  already  over- 
crowded urban  centers  of  our  country. 

With  this  in  mind.  I  hasten  to  add  that 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
KluczynskiI,  in  my  judgment,  has  be- 
come a  champion  of  thu^e  ioad  proposals 


in  the  United  States  that  will  contribute 
to  accomplishing  that  end. 

The  people  in  rural  America  who  many 
of  us  represent  from  communities  de- 
pendent on  agricultural  and  forestry 
products,  will  be  eternally  grateful  to  this 
dedicated  and  unselfish  man  for  taking 
the  time  to  go  out  and  "visit  the  country- 
side" in  order  to  observe  at  firsthand  the 
problems  and  potentials  associated  with 
our  private  and  public  land  management 
programs. 

During  our  subcommittee  hearings,  as 
a  matter  of  fact.  I  lefened  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  our  able  chairman,  as 
the  'champion  of  our  forest  development 
roads  and  trails."  So.  once  again  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  KluczynskiI  has  demonstrated  that 
if  he  gives  you  his  word — you  can  count 
on  him  to  keep  his  word  "hell  or  high 
water." 

Next,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  In 
recognition  of  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  our  committee— Congress- 
man Cramer,  of  Florida.  I  believe,  In  all 
.sincerity,  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  Is  respected  by  members  of  the 
.subcommittee  as  much  or  possibly  more 
than  any  other  Member  on  either  side 
of  the  aisle.  Certainly,  no  one  has  been  a 
better  .student,  become  more  knowl- 
edgeable, or  demonstrated  the  ability  to 
articulate  our  road  and  highway  message 
to  the  Congress  or  the  Nation,  than  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Public  Works 
Committee — Bill  Cramer. 

I  am  sure  that  future  generations  of 
Americans  will  come  to  appreciate  the 
work  he  has  done  and  the  contributions 
he  has  made  to  our  Nation's  road  and 
highway  system.  The  entire  Congress,  in 
my  judgment,  owes  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  a  deep  debt  of  sratitude  for  the 
extraordinary  leadership  and  statesman- 
ship that  he  has  provided  In  representing 
his  position  and  his  points  of  view  in 
committee  and  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

I  was  sitting  at  the  desk  during  the  de- 
bate on  this  bill  and  I  heard  our  distin- 
•^ulshed  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  I  Mr.  McCormack],  as  he 
personally  visited  the  minority  desk  on 
the  floor,  say:  "BlU.  this  has  been  one  of 
the  most  statesmanlike  presentations 
that  I  have  observed  since  coming  to  the 
Congress."  I  believe  these  words,  coming 
from  our  highly  respected  Speaker  of  the 
House,  best  describe  why  we  have  been  so 
successful  In  presenting  this  Federal 
hishway  "package"  to  the  Congress. 

I  only  wish  it  was  possible  for  all  con- 
cerned Americans  to  observe  this  dy- 
namic southern  gentleman  from  Florida 
in  action.  I  may  be  personally  prejudiced, 
but  I  honestly  feel  that  Bill  Cramer 
must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
articulate  spokesman  in  the  Congress  for 
better  and  safer  highways  in  America.  I 
feel  we  are  indeed  fortunate  to  have  a 
man  such  as  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
serving  this  cause  since  Americans  will 
surely  benefit  for  years  to  come  as  a  re- 
sult. 

The  relocation  assistance  provisions 
which  he  guided  through  the  subcom- 
mittee and  presented  so  eloquently  here 
on  the  fioor,  certainly  demonstrate  in 
particular  that  here  is  a  man  not  only 


with  ability — but  with  compassion  and 
a  genuine  concern  for  people  as  well. 
While  many  of  us  played  a  role  in  ad- 
vancing this  much-needed  concept.  I  for 
one.  feel  that  Bill  Cramer  deserves  the 
credit  for  having  shepherded  inclusion 
of  these  provisions  In  the  final  draft  (>f 
the  Federal- Aid  Highway  Act  of  196H 

As  a  Calif ornian,  I  am  proud  to  iMiv.t 
out  that  our  own  division  of  highways 
has  taken  the  lead  in  advancing  the  it  - 
location  assistance  concept  at  the  State 
level.  Therefore.  I  am  doubly  pleased 
that  our  subcommittee,  the  Public  Worl..'^ 
Committee,  and  the  Congress  have  now 
followed  through  with  legislation  that 
will  enable  other  States  to  follow  suit. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  many  prop- 
erty owners  throughout  the  country  ha\  e 
been  forced  to  move  or  relocate  due  ;o 
route  selections  for  new  highways.  In 
offering  compensation,  these  people  ha\e 
been  treated  unfairly  in  the  past  due  ro 
archaic  laws  based  on  fair  market  value 
as  criteria  for  compensation.  This  was 
totally  unrealistic  and  inadequate.  Maiv 
small  businessmen,  senior  citizens,  and 
families  found  they  just  could  not  acquire 
comparable  housing,  business  or  farm 
facilities  simply  because  the  cost  >! 
acquisition  was  substantially  higher 
than  what  they  gave  up.  This,  of  course, 
was  cruel  and  inhuman  treatment  ard 
should  have  been  corrected  long  ago  b  ■- 
cause  many  people  suffered  a  financial 
loss  as  a  result. 

While  I  have  credited  the  gentlemen 
from  Illinois  and  Florida  for  their  lead- 
ership and  superb  management  of  this 
precedent-setting  highway  legislation  I 
believe  the  entire  committee  deservt.s 
an  equal  share  of  credit.  I  am  especial iy 
grateful  for  the  staff  work  that  accom- 
panied the  formulation  of  this  bill  be- 
cause I  believe  this  congressional  reco.d 
would  not  be  complete  unless  we  reco  - 
nized  the  superhuman  effort  of  one  of  t'.e 
most  capable  staffs  on  Capitol  Hill. 

In  this  regard,  special  recognition  ai.d 
appreciation  is  extended  to  Pub'ic  Works 
Committee  .staffers  Dick  Sullivan.  C.lf 
Enfield.  Les  Edeleman,  Bob  May,  Shel- 
don Gilbert.  Walt  May.  Audrey  Wantn. 
and  Paul  Yates,  just  to  mention  a  ft -v. 
These  valuable  people  have  all  worked 
under  extreme  pressure  in  order  to  rc- 
commodate  our  Roads  Subcommittee 
members  with  their  multitude  of  quo*-- 
tions.  recommendations  for  bill  contort, 
various  suggested  amendments,  and  Ir.- 
iiumerable  questions  and  the  need  i  r 
answers  from  constituents  and  Interesti  d 
ijeople. 

Needless  to  say,  all  of  these  dedicated 
staff  members  performed  brilliantly  u;.- 
der  conditions  approaching  a  nearly  im- 
possible burden  for  any  human  belnc  to 
carry.  But.  without  their  help,  counsel, 
and  guidance,  we  would  not  have  tills 
"monument  to  highway  building  "  thut 
has  come  before  us  for  adoption. 

I  am  sure  I  speak  for  the  entire  com- 
mltv.ee  in  saying  that  we  shall  forever  re- 
main in  their  debt  for  their  extraordinaiy 
efforts  and  a  job  well  done. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wi<ri 
to  -say  for  the  record  that  I  believe  t!r..-= 
legislation  will  "help  us  turn  the  corner" 
in  redirecting  the  human  and  financial 
resources  available  in  this  great  Nation 
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toward  building  a  vastly  improved  and 
more  diversified  highway  and  transpor- 
tation system  in  America. 

Personally.  I  am  gratified  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  offering  an  amendment  In  the 
subcommittee  relating  to  the  TOPICS 
program  and  for  additional  funds  for 
primary  and  secondary  roads  over  and 
above  those  designated  under  the  ABC 
lormula.  And.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
rninmittee  accepted  this  amendment. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  par- 
ticularly pleased  and  optimistic  over  the 
iMOgre.ss  made  in  advancing  the  concept 
(,f  decentralization  of  which  I  spoke 
earlier.  Here  is  a  concept  that  I  person- 
ally believe  has  substantive  and  quali- 
i.uive  meaning  for  both  our  major  met- 
ropolitan centers  and  for  rural  America 
;is  well. 

Today  marks  a  milestone  for  effective 
l,is>hway  building  and  for  the  future  of 
America.  Some  of  us  here  today  may 
I. ever  see  these  provisions  and  concepts 
carried  through  to  ultimate  fruition,  but 
I  submit  that  future  generations  of 
Americans  will  recognize  and  long  re- 
member what  benefits  were  derived  from 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  IMr.  CramerI. 
Mr.  CRAMER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Chairman,  apparently  this  is  the 
termination  of  debate  on  the  legisla- 
tion. We  have  no  additional  amend- 
ments on  our  side. 

I  hope  this  bill  will  pass  overwhelm- 
ingly, as  I  am  convinced  it  will  I  believe 
it  is  truly  a  product  both  of  the  major- 
it  v  and  the  minority  working  as  a  team 
to  get  the  best  pos-sible  highway  legis- 
lation passed. 

We  have  probably  the  most  historic 
and  significant  highway  authorization 
bill  to  come  before  this  House  since  the 
Interstate  Defense  Highway  System  bill 
in  1956. 

It  is  wisely  that  the  Congress  has  seen 
f:-  to  tr>-  to  solve  some  of  these  monu- 
mental problems  relating  to  the  high- 
way svstem.  which  have  not  been  re- 
solved to  date  and  which  are  obviously 
in  evidence.  I  for  one  felt  that  when  we 
had  this  matter  up  for  consideration 
and  the  administration's  basic  ap- 
proach was  to  auUiorize  it  for  2  more 
years  and  to  sweep  under  the  rug  the 
rest  of  the  problems,  we  could  not  do  that 
and  act  responsibly. 

I  believe  we  have  a  bill  at  the  present 
time  which  is  a  responsible  bill,  which 
fully  accepts  the  responsibility  of  the 
Congress  in  helping  to  solve  some  of 
tlicse  problems  relating  to  relocation  and 
•ome  of  the  other  numerous  problems 
we  face;  for  instance,  additional  miles  on 
the  Interstate  System,  so  badly  needed, 
vhich  cannot  wait  until  1976  or  1978  in 
order  to  be  accomplished,  in  the  form  of 
missing  links  and  in  the  form  of  needed 
.■additional  mileage  within  the  urban 
areas. 

This  is  a  very  good  bill  and  should  be 
supported  by  the  Members  of  the  House. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois.  [Mr. 
Gray]. 
Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  close 


the  debate  on  this  most  important  piece 
of  legislation  I  should  like  to  commend 
the  distinguished  subcommittee  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
KluczynskiI,  the  distinguished  full 
committee  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Marj'land  [Mr.  Fallon  1,  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  IMr.  Cramer],  as  well  as  all 
members  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
for  the  excellent  manner  in  which  they 
have  discussed  this  most  important  piece 
of  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  remember  the  old 
model  T  Ford,  which  did  not  have  a 
starter.  One  had  to  get  out  in  front  and 
crank  It  to  start  it. 

I  remember  a  fellow,  going  up  main 
street  in  my  hometown  one  day,  who  had 
a  Cadillac  go  around  him  so  fast  that  he 
thought  the  motor  had  died  on  that  old 
Ford. 

He  got  out  to  crank  it  and  it  ran  over 
him  and  broke  his  arm.  That  is  exactly 
where  we  are  in  America  today.  We  have 
a  lot  of  model  T  Ford  planners  and  a 
fast-moving  transportation  system.  We 
are  not  keeping  up  with  the  needs  of  our 
highways  in  America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hke  to  recite 
briefly  some  information  ycu  will  get 
from  the  National  Safety  Council  next 
week;  53,100  people  lost  their  lives  on  the 
highways  of  America  last  year;  1.9  mil- 
lion people  were  injured.  Please  listen  to 
this:  $10.7  billion  worth  of  property  dam- 
age was  caused  by  accidents  on  our  high- 
ways in  America  last  year.  Tliis  is 
deplorable. 

The  District  of  Columbia,  as  an  ex- 
ample, is  not  keeping  pace  with  the  needs 
for  better  highways.  Since  I  have  been 
in  Congress,  for  14  years,  traffic  has  in- 
creased 300  percent  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  number  of  visitors  to 
Washington  is  expected  to  rise  to  30  mil- 
lion per  year  by  1980.  This  legislation  has 
many  new  features.  It  is  a  good  bill,  so 
let  us  all  vote  yes  on  final  passage  and 
get  on  with  the  work  of  buildin!?  bigger 
and  better  highways  and  cutting  down 
on  fatalities  and  this  tremendous  loss 
which  occurs  from  property  damage 
throughout  the  country.  If  we  do  we 
know  our  children  and  generations  yet 
unborn  will  say  that  the  90th  Congress 
did  a  job  well  done. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
to  section  19  of  the  committee  bill  which 
would  authorize  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
to  repay  to  the  Federal  Government  the 
amount  of  all  Federal-aid  highway  funds 
paid  on  account  of  approximately  21 
miles  of  the  Garden  State  Parkway,  a 
substantial  portion  of  which  is  located 
in  the  12th  Congressional  Di.strict.  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent.  Following 
negotiations  with  the  State  house  com- 
mission, as  the  agent  of  the  State,  these 
Federal-aid  sections  would  become  the 
property  of  the  New  Jersey  Highway  Au- 
thority and  would  be  fully  incorporated 
in  the  parkway  system.  The  parkway  is 
a  privately  owned  toll  road. 

Before  this  can  be  accomplished,  how- 
ever—and this  is  the  crucial  point — the 
legislation  specifies  that  the  authority 
"shall  have  constructed  toll-free  highway 


facilities  in  the  vicinity  of  said  sections 
of  the  Garden  State  Parkway  in  accord- 
ance with  a  general  plan  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  as  adequate 
to  service  local  traffic." 

In  other  words,  free  parallel  lanes  must 
be  constructed  along  the  federally  aided 
sections  of  the  parkway  for  the  use  of 
local  tratBc  before  the  authority  can 
take  title  to  those  sections  and  impose 
tolls  for  their  use.  Thus,  under  this  leg- 
islation, the  rights  of  local  residents  to 
adequate  toll-free  highway  facilities  will 
be  fully  protected,  just  as  they  are  under 
similar  legislation  already  pa.ssed  by  the 

I  am  grateful,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the 
chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  to  Its  very  able  staff 
for  the  cooperation  we  have  received  in 
seeking  language  in  the  legislation  which 
will  be  legally  binding  on  the  highway 
authority  and,  therefore,  guarantee  local 
residents  against  a  situation  which  might 
have  cost  them  several  hundred  dollars 
in  unnecessary  and  inequitable  fees. 

This  issue  has  been  in  di-spute  for  too 
long  and  I  am  pleased  that  the  provisions 
of  section  19  will  resolve  the  l.ssue  in  a 
way  that  will  accomplish  everyone's  prin- 
cipal objectives:  Improvement  of  the  ca- 
pacity and  safety  of  the  Garden  State 
Parkway  and  protection  of  the  rights  of 
those  for  whom  the  original  Federal-aid 
.sections  of  the  highway  were  con- 
structed. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  M>-.  Chairman.  I  sup- 
port this  legislation  for  many  reasons, 
but  the  primary  ica.son  is  because  I  be- 
lieve it  will  make  it  ijossible  to  build  the 
major  missing  link  in  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem between  Tampa  and  Miami. 

Interstate  1-75  now  terminates  in 
Tampa.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  logical  to 
extend  this  highway  to  Miami,  the'eby 
connecting  the  two  largest  areas  of  pop- 
ulation in  the  State  of  norida. 

It  is  now  impossible  to  travel  between 
those  two  areas  except  by  using  a  com- 
bination of  State  and  Federal  highways, 
none  of  which  are  at  interstate  require- 
ments for  use.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
vehicular  travel  between  these  two  cities 
even  though  they  are  about  250  miles 
apart.  The  completion  of  the  missing 
link,  1-75,  from  Tampa  to  Miami  will 
serve  commercial  needs  as  well  as  the 
needs  of  traveling  Americans.  Without  a 
doubt,  this  link  could  be  very  vital  in 
times  of  national  emergency  as  well  as  in 
times  of  peace.  It  is  my  belief  that  this 
link,  connecting  the  Tampa  Bay  area 
and  Miami,  will  be  one  of  the  first  proj- 
ects approved  as  a  result  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

The  Florida  Road  Board  long  ago.  by 
formal  resolution,  approved  and  \v?e6 
the  building  of  the  Tampa-ATiami  link 
of  the  Interstate  System  and  expressed 
its  willingness  to  cooperate  in  any  man- 
ner to  see  that  it  is  accomplished  in  the 
.shortest  possible  time.  After  this  bill  be- 
comes law,  I  shall  urge  the  State  Road 
Board  of  Florida  to  submit  a  priority 
request  for  the  completion  of  1-75  to  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

Mr.  ADDABBO  Mr.  Chairman.  I  be- 
lieve the  time  has  come  to  reassess  the 
aims  and  goals  of  our  Federal-aid  high- 
way program  and.  for  this  reason.  I  find 
myself  compelled  to  oppose  H.R.  17134. 
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As  presently  written,  this  bill  legislates 
an  interstate  highway  through  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  If  we  can  do  this,  will 
our  next  step  be  to  tell  a  State  where  the 
highways  are  to  be  placed. 

In  my  consre.sional  district  there  is 
proposed  a  portion  of  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem known  as  the  Clearvlew  Expressway. 
The  location  of  this  expressway  has  been 
the  subject  of  controversy  for  many 
months,  and  it  lias  been  proposed  that  a 
route  will  be  taken  which  will  completely 
divide  a  community  which  has  existed 
for  many,  many  ytars  and  uproot  hun- 
dreds of  families.  Our  communities  must 
be  protected.  We  are  told  that  the  loca- 
tion of  the  route  that  hishwny  will  take 
is  the  primary  responsibility  of  the 
States,  but  State  authorities  us?  many 
excuses  for  "bulldozins;"  their  way 
through,  regardless  of  the  wishes  of  the 
people. 

My  colleagues  from  Brooklyn  liave 
spoken  of  the  wrongs  that  will  be  created 
by  the  Brooklyn  Cross-County  Express- 
way afnd  its  proposed  route  which  has 
long  been  in  controversy.  The  arguments 
as  to  the  Clearvlew  Expressway  are  simi- 
lar and  I  daresay  there  are  many  other 
federally  funded  projects  that  have  been 
'hashed  and  rehashed"  and  "starts  and 
restarts."  with  great  waste  of  taxpayers' 
dollars.  I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this 
period  of  austerity  that  this  is  as  good  a 
time  as  any  to  stop  and  study  our  road 
systems  and  really  see  whether  or  not 
they  are  leading  to  the  best  for  the  future. 
Our  refusal  to  pass  H.R.  17134  will  not 
bring  a  halt  to  roadbuilding  in  this  Na- 
tion. Present  contracts  and  tha;e  projects 
which  have  been  fully  approved  and  ac- 
cepted would  continue  under  present  au- 
thority. We  v.-ould  simply  be  sajing  that 
the  progtani  needs  reappraisal  and 
further  .study. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
earnestly  hope  that  the  House  will  care- 
fully review  and  overwhelmingly  approve 
this  bill,  H.R.  17134.  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1968  because  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that,  although  not  perfect  in 
every  respect,  it  will,  nevertheless,  add  a 
great  many  desirable  adjustments  and 
improvements  to  our  existing  Federal- 
aid  highway  program. 

The  distinguished  chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  have.  I  think,  pre- 
sented this  House  with  one  of  the  best 
bipartisan  highway  aid  bills  in  modern 
time. 

As  you  know,  this  measure  provides  the 
authorization  of  funds  to  continue  the 
Nation's  network  of  commerce  and  travel, 
and  equally  important,  it  spells  out  new 
policies  designed  to  make  that  network 
increasingly  efficient  and  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  the  American  people. 

The  1968  Interstate  System  cost  esti- 
mate is  S56'2  billion,  an  increase  of 
$9,700  million  over  1965.  Financing  and 
construction  of  the  system  are  therefore 
extended  through  1974. 

Three  thousand  miles  are  added  to  the 
system,  to  make  it  possible  for  the  States 
to  program,  if  they  wish,  those  obvious 
and  serious  missing  links  in  the  system: 
$1,250  million  is  authorized  for  the  ABC 
system,  our  primary,  secondary,  and 
urban  roads:  Si 25  million  is  earmarked 
for  the  rural  areas  "nd  S125  million  is 
earmarked  for  traiiic  improvement  pro- 


grams in  urban  areas.  This  additional 
$250  million  is  new  authorization,  rec- 
ognizing the  great  need  to  improve  and 
expand  our  primary  and  secondary  roads 
and  to  aid  the  cities  in  dealing  with 
traffic  congestion. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  that,  through  the 
provisions  of  this  bill,  the  States  and  the 
Department  of  Transportation  will,  in 
planning  all  our  Federal-aid  highways, 
use  a  triily  comprehensive  planning  ap- 
proach, that  they  will  ti-y  to  bring  to- 
gether the  planning  for  new  highways, 
new  ail-ports,  and  new  forms  of  mass 
transportation,  and  that  in  the  cities, 
particularly,  they  will  recognize  in  our 
new  highways  the  very  real  opportunities 
to  redesign  and  redevelop  many  areas  of 
the  cities.  One  of  the  new  programs  the 
bill  included  for  this  purpose  is  fringe 
parking,  an  optional,  experimental  pro- 
gram to  be  jointly  supported  by  the 
States  and  the  Federal  Government,  and 
intended  to  join  together  in  a  practical 
manner  our  highways  and  our  mass 
transportation  systems. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  of  the 
new  programs,  however,  is  relocation  as- 
sistance, which  will  substantially  lessen 
the  housing  and  financial  problems  peo- 
ple will  face  when  they  are  forced  to  move 
because  of  highway  construction.  The 
program  is  mandatory,  and  it  covers  in- 
dividuals and  families,  businesses  and 
farms,  homeowners,  and  people  who  rent. 
It  is,  I  believe,  the  best  thought  out  and 
potentially  the  most  effective  relocation 
program  the  Federal  Government  has 
ever  proposed. 

Tlie  bill  also  makes  some  other  essen- 
tial changes  in  the  law.  It  eliminates  the 
penalty  provision  of  the  Safety  Act. 

It  provides  a  revolving  fund  for  ad- 
vance acquisition  of  right-of-way,  which 
should  make  it  possible  to  save  substan- 
tial amounts  of  money  in  this  part  of  the 
highway  program  all  over  the  Nation. 

It  prohibits  future  cutbacks  or  freezes 
on  trust  funds  apportioned  to  the  States. 
The  bill  also  strengthens  the  competi- 
tive biddine  requirements  of  existing  law 
which  certainly  should  encourage  a  more 
economic  and  efficient  program  in  the 
taxpayer's  Interest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  measure  is  truly  a 
commendable  example  of  a  bipartisan 
legislative  effort  in  the  national  interest 
and  it  merits  overwhelming  support. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
urge  support  of  Representative  Mc- 
Carthy's amendment  to  conserve  and 
protect  public  parks  and  recreation  areas 
from  destruction  through  highway  relo- 
cation or  construction. 

Under  the  present  law,  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  is  precluded  from  ap- 
proving any  highway,  rail,  rapid  tr.nnsit, 
or  other  transportation  project  which  re- 
quires the  use  of  any  public  park,  rec- 
reation area,  wildlife  or  waterfowl  ref- 
uge, or  historical  site  unless  there  Is  no 
safe  or  prudent  alternative. 

The  bill,  in  its  present  form,  would 
strike  out  the  protection  to  public  parks 
and  resources  provided  under  existing 
law.  The  McCarthy  amendment  strikes 
this  objectloTiab'e  language  and  con- 
tinues the  present  law  on  this  point  to 
insure  that  public  lands  would  not  be 
violated  unless  there  was  no  safe  or  pru- 
dent alternative. 


The  Cramer  amendment  is  imsatlsfac- 
toi-y  because  it  would  apply  only  to  fed- 
erally owned  parklands  which  exist  prin- 
cipally in  sparsely  ix>pulated  areas. 

While  it  is  essential  and  important  lo 
build  freeways  and  modern  highways, 
this  construction  must  not  destroy  t!ie 
few  remaining  open  spaces  in  urb.tii 
America  which  are  equally  as  essential 
to  modern,  urban  life. 

The  public  park  or  parkway  is  usually 
a  hkely  target  for  highway  acquisitiiii. 
not  because  it  is  the  most  direct  or  .safe 
route,  but  more  often  because  it  i.s  i!;i' 
easier  route.  Tlie  land  has  already  be  ii 
acquired  for  public  purposes.  No  one  h  is 
to  be  displaced  or  moved — except  an  ir- 
replaceable natural  resource  which  can- 
not cry  out  or  fight  back. 

If  life  in  urban  America  is  to  be  ke;it 
tolerable  and  worthwhile,  we  must  pro- 
tect every  open  space  in  our  inventory 
whether  it  is  owned  by  the  Federal  Gn\  - 
emment  or  by  a  local  community.  Thi  le 
is  no  engineering  task  too  difficult  r.\ 
the  building  of  a  road  or  highway—  but 
no  amount  of  engineering  can  quickly 
create  a  park,  a  lake,  or  a  glen  on  whicii 
nature  has  been  laboring  for  hundreds 
of  years.  These  precious  places  must  be 
protected  before  they  are  all  destroyed. 
America  is  rich  in  parks  and  natural  1 1  - 
sources — but  it  is  the  park  or  parkwr'v 
that  we  see  every  day  that  makes  livi..;; 
really  worthwhile. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chaimian.  r- 
day  the  House  is  considering  H.R.  17134, 
a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
fi.scal  years  1970  to  1971  for  the  construc- 
tion of  certain  highways  in  accordance 
with  title  23  of  the  United  States  Co&' 
While  the  Subcommittee  on  Roads  of 
the  House  Public  Works  Committee  v.  as 
holding  hearings  on  this  measure,  I  ap- 
peared before  the  committee  to  ur.e 
them  to  consider  placing  some  restric- 
tions on  the  President's  power  to  im- 
poimd  or  freeze  appropriate  funds.  At 
that  time.  I  presented  the  case  in  which 
I  felt  that  the  President's  action  was  in 
violation  of  many  sections  of  the  Federal 
Aid  to  Highways  Act  of  1956.  I  am  glad 
to  not*  that  the  committee  in  section 
14  of  this  bill  proWbits  the  President  from 
impounding  appropriated  funds  from 
the  highway  trust  fimd. 

The  language  of  section  14  is  identical 
to  that  found  in  a  bill  which  was  intro- 
duced by  Congressman  Ed  Gcrney,  of 
Florida  and  which  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  introducing  a  companion  measure. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleague.^. 
I  would  like  to  insert  a  copy  of  my  testS 
mony  before  the  subcommittee  concern- 
ing this  matter,  and  the  text  of  HouiP 
Resolution  961  and  H.R.  14953: 

Statement  on  H.R.  17134 
(Statement  of  the  Honorable  Ben  B.  Black- 
burn. Republican,  of  Georgia,  before  i!-.e 
Subcommittee  on  Roads  of  the  Houfe  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee.  Wednesday.  June  " 
10  a.m..  during  public  hearings  on  H  R. 
16994  and  H  R.  17134  (Federal  Aid  Hlgliwav 
Ace  of  1968)  ) 

Mr.  Chairman:  Today.  I  have  come  before 
your  subcommittee  to  discuss  the  practical 
and  legal  Implications  of  the  President's 
"freeze"  of  Highway  Trust  Funds. 

On  January  22.  1968.  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation. Alan  S.  Boyd  announced  that  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Program  obligations  dur- 
ing the  calendar  year  1968  will  he  held  to 
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a  level  approximately  five  percent  below  the 
1967  level.  This  meant  that  approximately 
$350  minion  would  be  cut  from  planned  levels 
in  the  first  half  of  the  present  calendar  year 
and  $250  million  in  the  second  half. 

On  October  31,  1988.  I  introduced  H.  Res. 
961.  which  is  a  resolution  urging  the  Presi- 
dent to  cease  and  desist  from  any  further 
freezing  or  cutbacks  relative  to  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund.  Six  companion  resolutions  were 
introduced  by  other  Members  of  the  House. 
On  January  30,  1968, 1  Introduced  H.R.  14953, 
a  bill  which  would  not  allow  any  part  of 
sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  ex- 
penditure upon  any  Federal-aid  system, 
which  has  been  apportioned  purstiant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  section.  Impounded  or 
withheld  from  obligation. 

On  January  25,  1968.  I  wrote  to  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  Alan  S.  Boyd,  to  inform 
him  cf  my  concern  over  the  600  million  dol- 
lar reduction  In  highway  funds.  My  letter 
contained  lour  main  points,  as  follows: 

"(1)  In  1956.  when  the  Congress  decided 
to  adopt  the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  it  stated, 
•It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  essential  to  the 
national  Interest  to  provide  for  the  early 
completion  of  the  Interestate  Highways  as 
authorized  and  designated  in  accordance 
with  Section  7  of  the  Federal  Aid-Highway 
Act  of  1944.  It  Is  the  intent  of  Congress  that 
the  Interstate  system  be  completed  as  nearly 
as  practicable  over  a  13-year  period,  and  that 
the  entire  system  in  all  states  be  brought 
to  a  simultaneous  completion'. 

••(2 1  Furthermore,  the  Congress  stated 
through  Sec.  108(b)  Of  the  Federal  Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1956  that  'any  sums  apportioned 
to  any  state  under  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion should  be  available  for  expenditures  In 
That  state  for  two  yetrs  after  the  close  of  the 
hscRl  ve.ir  for  which  puch  sums  are  author- 
ized". 

'•(3)  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
taxes  r:\ised  la  f.ir.fl  the  construction  are 
raised  from  taxes  is^poserl  upon  those  who 
use  the  highways,  tlhe  Con-rress  intended 
those  liinds  to  be  held  i:\  trust'  for  the  ben- 
eflt  of  those  who  pny  for  the  highways.  I 
feel  that  the  trust  Hfis  been  violated  by  the 
.netion  of  yourself. 

"(4)  My  last  point  's  ""*  concerning  the 
practicality  of  cuttirii^  hnc'K  the  funds  when 
we  >see  that  the  co.st  of  highway  construc- 
tion has  been  ste;<.di)y  risi'ig  for  the  past  10 
ye.irs  nnU  will  probably  continue  to  do  so  in 
the  future." 

I  would  like  to  cllscuss  these  arguments 
further  with  this  coinmittee.  First.  I  would 
like  to  dibcuss  the  [legality  of  Impounding 
funds  i>ppr,^prlated  for  t'le  Highwav  Trust 
Fur.d.  The  basic  problem  facing  Congress  in 
this  matter  is  whether  the  President,  not- 
w^ithstanding  Congje.ssional  expression  of 
dissatisfaction  wltiii  this  practice  of  im- 
pounding funds,  is  tonstitutlonally  author- 
ized to  act  in  deflnince  of  the  will  cf  the 
Legislative  Branch,  and  to  persi-^t  in  im- 
pounding aopropriaiior.'-.  Furthermore,  are 
any  remedies  availap'e  tn  Congrops  which, 
when  employed  bv  ik.  will  prove  elective  In 
terminating  this  pracMce. 

Before  going  any  further,  I  would  like  to 
stite  that  I  am  in  ccmplete  accord  with  the 
objectives  stated  in  the  Anti-DcSciency  Acts 
of  1905-1Q06.  These  lict.«  encourage  the  Pres- 
ident to  try  to  eficctj  savings  and  pro\ide  for 
contingencies.  HoweK-er.  t'.ie  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  has  stated  mnnv  times  that  these 
acts  do  not  embrajo  i:npounding.  but  do 
.sanction  app'irt  onmert  as  proper  Presiden- 
tial authority.  It  i;j  ae^nitely  desirable  to 
encourage  t'.ie  Exsautive  establishment  to 
eSfecttiate  srivings  i:t  f')vernmer.t  as  veil  as 
ii?  propi.red  to  meet  every  contingency. 

Tne  President  csilnot  exercise  any  power 
unless  It  Is  first  gmlted  to  him  by  the  Con- 
stitution or  the  ConRre.ss.  President  William 
H.  Taft  stated.  "The  true  view  of  the  Execu- 
tive function  ;s  than  t^ie  President  can  exer- 
cise no  power  whici  cannot  be  fairly  and 
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reasonably  traced  to  some  specific  grant  of 
power  as  proper  and  necessary  to  it's  exer- 
cise." The  President  Is  directly  dependent 
upon  Congress  for  the  authority  to  raise 
revenue  and  then  to  spend  these  funds.  Even 
in  times  of  national  emergency,  the  jwwer  to 
appropriate  lies  exclusively  with  the  Con- 
gress. It  would  be  direft  cuiitradirtion  of  our 
basic  con.stitutional  principles  to  contend 
that  the  President  has  the  power  to  finance 
or  direct  any  activities  in  utter  disregard  of 
the  legislative  and  fiscal  powers  vested  In  the 
Congress  by  Article  I  of  the  Constitution. 
Article  II  of  the  Constitution  instructs  the 
President  to  "take  care  that  the  Laws  be 
faithfully  executed." 

■\Vhen  the  President  decides  to  Impotmd 
lunds  which  have  been  api)roprlated  by  the 
Congress,  there  is  very  little  recourse  for  the 
Congress. 

For  the  Interest  of  my  colleagues,  I  would 
like  to  Insert  the  following  material: 

"If  Congress  were  unable  to  compel  ad- 
herence to  Its  dcmunds  for  increased  spend- 
ing, no  restraints,  prior  or  otlierwlse.  would 
exist  upon  executive  concentration  upon  one 
.specific  arm  or  service.  In  the  absence  of  such 
authority.  Congre.ss  might  be  able  to  criticize 
the  Executive  and  arotise  public  dpinion.  but 
it  would  be  unable  to  apply  the  ultimate 
sanction.  Consequently,  the  constitutional 
i.ssue  as  to  whetlier  Congress  can  compel  the 
Executive  to  spend  money  whic'-i  it  appropri- 
ates assumes  considerable  significance.  .  . 
Few  people,  and  certainly  no  one  in  Congress 
would  challensje  the  power  of  the  President  to 
refrain  from  spending  money  if  he  found 
that  programs  could  be  implemented  with 
less  funds  than  previously  thought  lieces- 
sary.  Congre.ss  is  all  in  favor  of  administra- 
tive savings  and  reductions.  But.  it  draws  a 
sharp  distinction  between  these  and  a  re- 
fusal to  carry  out  a  congressional  policy 
decision. 

"Tlie  merits  of  this  argument  arc  definitely 
with  Congress.  If  the  President  has  t;io  powei 
to  sign  an  apprrpr'ations  statute  into  law 
and  then  nullify  a  major  policy  eni!5f>died  in 
that  statute  by  refu-lng  to  spend  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  the  funds  appropriat-»d.  ho  has 
In  effect  an  Item  Veto.  More  than  tiiat.  lie 
has  an  Absolute  Veto  exercised  without  dan- 
ger of  being  overridden  Ijy  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  Congress.  Neither  the  Commander-'n- 
Chlef  clause  nor  any  other  clau'e  in  the 
Constitution  gives  him  an  Item  Veto  or  an 
Absolute  Veto.  Congress,  not  the  Pro/idt-nt 
has  the  final  authority  to  determine  the  size 
and  composition  of  the  armed  forces.  The 
powers  of  Congress  to  raise  am'  Mippi.it 
armies  and  to  'provide  and  maintain  a  Navy' 
are  positive  powers  not  limited  to  ennbllsli- 
ing  a  celling  on  the  services.  The  conr-titu- 
tlonal  authority  of  Congress  to  provide  funds 
for  the  military  and  other  exec\;iive  depart- 
ments necessarily  implies  tlie  consti'utionnl 
power  to  compel  t'.ie  fundr  to  be  expended. 

"Tlie  Hoover  Commission  uas  of  ilir  opin- 
ion that  the  authority  should  be  rextrd  in 
the  President:  "We  recommend  .  .  .  that  the 
President  should  have  authority  to  reduce 
oTipenditures  vinder  appropriations,  if  the 
purposes  intended  'hy  the  Congress  are  still 
carried  out.  (Emphasis  supplied.)  There 
seems  little  douijt  that  the  Commiss'on  pre- 
sumed that  the  Budget  Bureau  wu '.Id  make 
most  of  the  decl.sioiis  for  the  Pre.sicic iit.^ 

"Since  the  v.jipropriation  was  mcdr  hy  act 
of  law.  it  viay  he  that  only  Congress  .v/ioi/.Vi 
decide  uhcthcr  any  part  of  it  s/io".'rf  rrrr'f 
to  the  Treasury.  We  want  Congress  to  kf»ep 
its  hands  en  the  money.  Tne  President  hr.~- 
no  time  to  decide  any  isyties  in  di'^pute  'Ex- 
cept those  of  very  high  political  significanfe. 
but  he  has  close  working  relations  with  and 
direction  over  the  administrative  fere  that 


will  do  the  work  of  det.illed  review.  Congress 
has  7io  staff  of  Its  own  for  .such  an  inquiry 
and  has  shown  little  inclination  to  use  the 
Budget  Bureau  fur  its  purposes. 

"But,  the  members  cf  a  congres.sional  com- 
mittee can  spare  far  more  lime  lur  deii-inii- 
nation  of  the  hard  rases  than  the  President 
can.  ...  If  final  authority  is  to  re-t  in  Con- 
gress, the  Bureau  or  siime  other  ageiicy  will 
study  and  recommend,  but  any  of  ii-i  recom- 
mendations that  are  opposed  will  get  a  pretty 
thorough  examination  at  the  hands  of  one 
or  more  committee  members."  =  ( Emphasis 
supplied.) 

I  would  now  like  to  delve  into  the  ie;;anty 
of  the  present  cut,  impounding,  or  freeze  of 
Highway  Trust  Funds  by  the  .Secret.iry  of 
Transportation.  Tlie  five  percent  cut-tSack 
ordered  by  the  President  froze  approximately 
600  million  dollars  In  Highway  Trust  Funds. 

My  main  contention  in  this  matter  is  that 
funds  appropri.tted  by  C')ngress  cannot  be 
impounded  or  frozen  by  .Administrative  ac- 
tion. The  Congress  has  the  .sole  power  tJ  de- 
cide whether  the  funds  shoiild  be  spent.  First 
I  feel  that  the  legislative  intent  of  Conijress 
has  been  violated  by  the  recent  actions  of  the 
.Secretary  of  Transpt)rtation. 

When  reviewing  the  legislative  intent  of 
the  Federal  Aid  to  Highways  Act  of  1956.  one 
finds  that  Congress  was  very  explicit  In  stat- 
ing its  Intent  on  this  matter: 

"It  is  the  intent  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Interstate  System  be  completed  as  nearly  as 
practicable  over  a  thirteen-year  period  (now 
fifteen-years  as  a  result  of  an  amendment 
effected"  by  Pub.  L.  8B-4237)  and  that  the 
entire  system  in  all  the  dilates  be  brought  to 
.•iinuiltaneous  completion."  (Emphasis  sup- 
plied).' 

The  Congress  was  very  clear  in  setting 
forth  Its  intention  that  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem be  completed  by  1971.  There  are  no  pro- 
visions in  this  Act  that  can  be  construed  to 
mean  anything  else. 

There  are  two  additional  sections  of  the 
Act  which  express  that  Congressional  desire 
that  the  Interstate  system  be  completed  with 
maximum  speed.  Specifically.  Section  108(b) 
.authorizes  the  appropriations  of  funds  for 
fiscal  ye.ars  1956  through  1969.  indlc.iling 
that  the  early  authorization  is  "for  the  pur- 
pose of  expedlt'ng  the  construct-oii.  recon- 
struction, or  improvement  Inclusive  of  nec- 
essary bridges  and  tunnels  of  the  Interstate 
System,  including  extension  thereof  through 
urbsn  areas  designated  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  Section  7  of  the  Federal  Aid 
to  Highways  Act  of  1944".  Furthermore,  the 
Act  allows  Stite.s  to  construct  cc-rtain  por- 
tions of  the  Interstate  System  before  they 
receive  the  funds.  The  Congress  has  allowed 
advance  acquisition  of  right-of-ways  in  tne 
Interest  of  completion  in  the  "inost  expe- 
ditious and  economical  manner."  In  short. 
Congress  has  granted  bror;d  a\Uhorlty  to  the 
Administration  and  the  States  to  Implement 
its  desire  for  speedy  action. 

In  establishing  the  Highway  Trust  Fund, 
an  api)ortlonment  formula  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  funds  was  established.  This  formula 
gives  specific  directions  on  how  the  funds 
are  to  be  divided  between  the  states.  The  re- 
cent cut-backs  seriously  dl.srupt  this  for- 
mula. There  are  no  provisions  In  this  act  to 
provide  for  the  suspension  of  allocations  to 
the  states  as  funds  accumulate.  Any  changes 
in  the  apportionment  formula  cannot  be 
made  subject  to  Executive  or  Administrative 
Order,  which  would  result  in  its  suspension. 
The  statute  specifically  states:  "Any  sums 
apportioned  to  any  state  under  the  provi- 
sions of  tlie  section  shall  be  available  for 
expenditure  in  that  state  for  two  years  after 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  such 
sums  are  authorized". 


'  Budgeting  and  Accounting:  A  Report  to 
the  Congress  hy  the  Comtnission  on  Orga- 
nization of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment {1949) ,  p.  17. 


-  Charles  S.  Hyneman.  Bureaucracy  in  a  De- 
mocracy (1950).  pp.  524-250. 
'23U.S.C.  Sec.  101  CA. 
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Congress  thus  provided  the  Highway  Trust 
Funds  to  be  apportioned  for  a  two-year  peri- 
od. The  so-called  "freeze"  placed  upon  au- 
thorized amounts  Is  directly  In  conflict  with 
statutory  provisions  of  this  act. 

Prior  to  1956.  all  funds  derived  from  the 


Federal  Excise  Tax  on  motor  fuels,  motor  ve- 
hicles, and  associated  products  were  placed 
in  the  general  fund  of  the  United  States 
Treasury. 

In   I960.  Congress  augmented  the  federal 
aid  to  state  highway  programs  In  order  to 


establish  a  National  System  of  Interstate 
Highways.  To  pay  for  these  programs,  the 
Congress  Increased  the  excise  tax  and  created 
new  taxes.  For  the  Information  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  Insert  the  following  chart  showing 
how  these  taxes  are  lmpo«ed: 


FEDERAL  HIGHWAY-RELATED  EXCISE  TAXES  AND  THE  HIGHWAY  TRUST  FUND 


Til  rait ■ 


Tai  ami  ratt  basis 


B«lor«         Ffom 

July  1.        July  1, 
19SS  19S6 


FfOM 

Oct  1, 
1959 


Fiom 

July  1. 
1961 


From 

Jan  1. 
1966 


From 

Mar  15. 

1966 


From 

Jan.  I, 

1970 


From 

Jan  1, 

1971 


From 

Jan  I. 

1972 


From 

Oct  1, 

1972 


From 

Jan.  I, 

1973 


Dadicated  to  highway  Irusi  fund: 

Motor  lual.  cents  per  lallos    .... 
Rubber : 

Tires.'  cents  per  pound ... 

Tubes,  cents  per  pound 

Retread,  cents  per  pound 
New  trucks,  buses,  and  trailers.' 


percent  at  manufacturer's  ul«s 


price 


8" 
None 
(■) 


Annual  heavy  vehicle  use  tai.<  per  1 .000  pounds  per  year   

LubricatinK  oip  cents  per  jtdllon        . 

Truck  and  bus  parts  and  accessaries,*  percent  of  manulactuier's  sales 

price 

OIner  highway-felaled  excise  taies: 

Lubricating  oil. >  cents  per  gallon  ..  6 

New  automobile"; '  percent  ol  manufacturer's  sales  price  10 

Motor-vehicle  parts  and  accessories,'  percent  ol  manutxturer's  sales 
ptic* —  8 


« 

9 
3 

10 
Sl.SO 
(■) 


(') 


6 

10 


8 
9 
3 

10 

Sl.SO 

(0 

(•) 

6 

10 


10 

10 

5 

10 
$3.00 

o 

6 
10 


10 

10 

5 

10 

UOO 

6 


(») 


(•) 


10 
10 

s 

10 

$3.00 

6 


8 


(») 


(•) 


10 

10 

i 

10 

$3.00 

6 


(') 


(•) 


10 

10 

5 

10 

$3.00 

6 


10 

10 

5 

10 

$3.00 

6 


8 


8 


(') 


(•) 


(■) 


(•) 


1'.' 

5 

9 

None 

5 

None 

6 


(') 


I'.' 

b 

9 

None 

None 


o 


None 


(•) 


(') 


I  "Before  July  1.  I9S6"  rates  are  those  in  effect  lUst  prior  to  passaje  of  the  19S6  legislation. 

"From  Oct.  1,  1972"  rates  are  those  to  which  the  taxes  revert  under  existing  (July  1965)  law. 

Some  changes  in  the  "From  Ian.  I,  1%6"  column  became  eltectiveon  different  ilales.  as  indicated 

in  footnotes  3  and  7  (Legislation  in  1959  called  lor  Dortions  ol  the  taxes  on  new  automobiles  and  , - 

parts  to  go  to  the  trust  fund  during  fiscal  years  1%2  64,  and  the  fuel  tax  to  revert  to  3  cents  during     linued  thereafter  with  revenue  going  to  the  general  lund.  EHeetive  Jan.  1,  1965,  the  tax  on  aul" 

the  same  period,  but  legislation  ol  1%1  nullified  these  provisions.)  mobile  parts  and  accessories  was  repealed :  the  tax  on   truck  and  bus  parts  and  accessories  remain 

J  The  tax  rate  on  tires  other  than  lor  highway  use  has  remained  at  5  cents  per  pound.  m  efiect,  with  revenue  dedicated  to  the  trust  fund  u  j  ,  .<  .        j    i, 

>  From  July  1.  19S6  to  July  1,  1962  only  '...  the  tax  on  new  trucks,  buses,  and  traders  was  dedi-         '  The  tax  rate  on  new  automobiles.  10  percent  until  May  14.1965,  was  scheduled  to_^raduaii  .■ 


<  Prior  to  Ian.  1.  1966.  the  lubricating  oil  tax  went  to  the  general  fund.  Beginning  Jan.  1.  1966 
this  tax  (excluding  cutting  oil)  was  dedicated  to  the  trust  fund,  and  refunds  can  be  claimed  l^i 
nonhighwav  use  (applicable  to  motor  fuel  also). 

'  The  »  percent  tax  on  motor  vehicle  parts  and  accessories,  in  effect  prior  to  July  1,  1956.  con 


caled  to  the  trust  fund  Beginning  June  21.  1965  the  following  are  lax  exempt:  bodies  lor  camper 
ooaches  and  sell-propelled  mobile  homes:  house  trailers:  bodies  designed  lor  seed.  feed,  and 
fertilizer:  small  3-wheeled  trucks:  and  «:hoal  buses. 

'  Annual  use  tax  on  vehcles  over  ?6  000  pounds  gross  weight  (vehKle  plus  load);  levied  on  total 
weight  not  lUSt  on  excess  over  26.000  pounds. 


decrease  over  a  period  of  years  under  a  provision  ol  the  Excise  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1965.  Undf 
later  amendments,  however,  the  tax  rale  schedule  will  be  7  percent  until  Jan.  1.  1970.  5  percem 
until  Jan.  1. 1971,  3  percent  until  Jan.  1 .  1972.  and  1  percent  until  Jan.  1 ,  1973.  when  it  falls  to  zero 


These  funds  are  placed  In  a  special  tnost 
fund  for  the  use  of  highway  construction 
only.  All  the  funds  for  the  Interstate  system 
come  from  this  trust  fund.  Unfortunately,  a 
trust  In  the  legal  sense  has  not  been  created. 

If  the  Administration  feels  that  It  Is  essen- 
tial to  the  economy  that  a  reduction  In  high- 
way spending  be  achieved,  it  would  make 
that  recommendation  to  Congress.  The  ulti- 
mate authority  to  decide  how  funds  for  high- 
way construction  should  be  sjjent  lies  with 
the  LegtslatUe  Branch. 

I  would  like  to  read,  for  the  members  of 
the  Committee,  the  following  Declaration  of 
Purpose  as  found  In  the  1956  Act: 

"It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  in  the  national 
Interest  to  accelerate  the  construction  of  the 
Federal-aid  highway  systems,  including  the 
Interstate  Svstem.  since  many  of  such  high- 
ways, or  portions  thereof,  are.  in  fact.  Inade- 
quate to  meet  the  needs  of  local  and  Inter- 
state commerce,  the  national  and  clvU  de- 
fense ...  It  Is  further  decl.ired  that  one  of 
the  most  Importint  objectives  of  this  Act  Is 
the  prompt  completion  of  the  Interstate 
System  .  . .". 

The  appropriation  of  money  and  decision 
with  respect  to  Its  use.  Is  the  resfxinsiblllty 
of  Congress.  This  responsibility  cannot  be 
abdicated  by  Congress,  nor  should  It  be 
usurped  by  the  Biecutlve  Branch.  Nor  can 
the  court  be  relied  upon  to  protest  that  Con- 
gressional prerogative  for  litigation  begun  by 
the  states  would  be  long  and  complex. 

It  Is  the  duty  of  the  Congress  to  call  the 
Executive  to  task  on  this  matter,  and  I  hope 
that  the  Committee  will  rise  to  the  challenge. 

H.  Res.  961 

Whereas  the  ever-increasing,  tragic  loss  of 
life  in  automobile  accidents  could  certainly 
be  reduced  by  prompt  completion  of  a  mod- 
ern and  safe  system  of  Interstate  highways. 

Whereas  the  cost  of  highway  construction 
has  increased  substantially  during  the  past 
deciide  iind  cori'-rquently,  the  determent  of 
??  eiit:  .1  h:ghw:iy  cor  struct >>n  will  Inevi- 
tably result  net  only  In  substantial  construc- 


tion coet  Increases,  but  also  in  additional  en- 
gineering, design,  and  administrative  ex- 
penses. 

Whereas  there  Is  no  doubt  of  Congress"  In- 
tent as  reHeoted  by  Its  statement  In  1956 
concerning  the  adoption  of  the  highway 
trust  fund:  "It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  es- 
sential to  the  national  Interest  to  provide 
for  the  early  completion  of  the  Interstate 
highways  as  authorized  and  designated  In 
accordance  with  section  7  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1944.  It  is  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress that  the  Interstate  System  be  completed 
as  nearly  as  practicable  over  a  thirteen-year 
piertod  and  that  the  entire  system  In  all  States 
be  brought  to  simultaneous  completion." 

Whereas  Congress  further  stated  Its  Intent 
by  giving  specific  direction  with  respect  to 
the  availability  of  highway  funds  for  ex- 
penditures through  section  108(b)  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956.  "Any 
sums  apportioned  to  any  State  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  available 
for  expenditure  In  that  State  for  two  years 
alter  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
such  sums  are  authorized." 

Whereas  the  funds  which  are  to  be  ap- 
piortloned  and  expended  for  highway  con- 
struction are  raised  by  taxes  and  fees  Im- 
posed upon  those  who  make  use  of  highways 
the  income  derived  from  such  taxes  and  fees 
has  been  intended  by  Congress  to  be  held  In 
"trust"  for  the  benefit  of  the  highway  pro- 
gram, a  "trust"  In  the  normal  legal  sense  has 
not  been  created: 

Resolved.  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  It  Is  the  sole  prerogative  of  Congres.'  to 
designate  the  use  of  all  funds  which  fall 
under  the  highway  trust  fund. 

Furthermore,  the  appropriation  of  money, 
and  dec\«:ion  with  respect  to  its  use.  ore 
the  responsibility  of  Congress.  This  responsi- 
bility cannot  be  abdicated  by  Congress,  nor 
should  it  be  usurped  by  the  President. 

Therefore,  Congress  hereby  urges  the  Presi- 
dent to  cease  and  desist  from  any  further 
freezing  or  cutbacks  of  funds  relative  to  the 
highway  trust  fund 


H.R.  14953 
A  bill  to  amend  title  23,  United  States  Code, 
in  regard  to  the  obligation  of  Federal-aid 
highway  funds  apportioned  to  the  State 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
104    of    title    23,    United    States    Code,    is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  No  fxirt  of  any  sums  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  expenditure  upon  any  Fed- 
eral-aJd  system  which  has  been  apportloneo 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  be  impounded  or  withheld  from  obliga- 
tion, for  the  pf.rposes  and  projects  as  pro- 
vided in  this  title,  by  any  officer  or  employee 
of  any  department,  agency,  or  Instrumen- 
tality of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government,  except  such  specific  sums  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  after  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  are  necessary  to  be 
withheld  from  obligation  for  specific  periods 
of  time  to  assure  that  sufficient  amounts  wll! 
be  available  In  the  highway  trust  fund  to 
defray  the  expenditures  which  will  be  re- 
quired to  be  made  from  such  fund." 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  to 
Strike  the  authorization  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Highway  Beautifica- 
tion  Act  of  1965. 

This  program  is  a  nonessential  one 
that  this  country  can  ill  afford  at  this 
time.  The  United  States  faces  serious  fi- 
nancial problems  at  home  and  abroad. 
We  are  experiencing  runaway  inflation 
and  a  war  that  becomes  more  expensive 
each  day. 

Furthermore,  someone — namely,  the 
American  people — must  pay  for  these 
costs.  We  should  not  make  the  burden 
greater  by  investing  money  in  cosmetic 
treatment  of  highways  at  this  time. 
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with  the  income  surtax  now  effective 
and  the  national  debt  growing  each  day, 
this  is  the  time  to  set  priorities  in  their 
proper  prospective.  The  highway  beau- 
tiflcatlon  program  is  a  low-priority  item 
and  should  be  deferred  until  a  later  date. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment,  as  amended. 
The  committee  amendment.  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  RosTENKOwsKi,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  (H.R.  17134)  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  years  1970 
and  1971  for  the  construction  of  certain 
liipihways  in  accordance  with  title  23 
of  the  United  States  Code,  and  for  other 
purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
1237,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  an  amendment  adopted  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  demand  a  separate  vote  on  the  so- 
called  Cramer  beautification  amend- 
ment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote  de- 
manded on  any  other  amendment? 

If    not,    the    Clerk    will    report    the 
amendment  on  which  a  separate  vote 
has  been  demanded. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment: 

On  page  25,  strike  out  line  11  and  all  that 
follows  through  and  Including  line  23.  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"'(b)  The  Secretary  shall  encotirage  and 
assist  the  States  to  provide  for  effective  con- 
trol of  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  out- 
door advertising  signs,  displays,  and  devices 
along  the  Interstate  System  and  the  Federal- 
aid  primary  system  which  are  within  six 
hundred  and  sixty  feet  of  the  nearest  edge 
ol  the  right-of-way  and  visible  from  the 
main  traveled  way  of  the  systems.' 

"(b)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (1) 
of  section  131,  title  23,  United  States  Code. 
is  amended  by  striking  out  'under  subsection 
lb)  of  this  section,  or  to  do  so"  and  the 
seventh  sentence  of  such  subsection  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'under  subsection 
lb)    of  this  section  or'." 

And  reletter  succeeding  subsections  and 
references  thereto  accordingly. 

On  page  26,  strike  out  line  11  and  all  that 
follows  through  and  Including  line  25. 

And  reletter  succeeding  subsections  and 
-eferences  thereto  accordingly. 

On  page  27,  strike  out  line  22  and  all  that 
follows  through  and  including  line  12  on 
page  28. 

And  reletter  succeeding  subsections  and 
eferences    thereto   accordingly. 

On  p-Hge  28.  strike  out  line  13  and  all  that 
follows  through  and  Including  line  5  on 
page  29. 

And  reletter  succeeding  subsections  and 
references  thereto  accordingly. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  f during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the.  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  211,  nays  145,  not  voting  77, 
as  follows: 

I  Roll  No.  2271 
YEAS— 211 


Abbltt 
Aberrethy 
Adair 
Addabbo 
Anderson,  lil 
Andrews,  Ala 
Arends 
Asbbrook 
Ayrcs 
Bates 
Battin 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Betts 
Bevlll 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Bolton 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brock 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burleson 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 

Bvrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
Cahlll 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Con  able 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Curtis 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dole 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
Eldwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  La. 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Esbleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Plndley 
Pino 
Fisher 
Flynt 

Ford,  Gerald  R 
Fountain 


Adams 

Albert 

Annunzlo 

Ashley 

Asplnall 

Barrett 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Brademas 


Prellnghuysen 
Puaua 
Gallflanakis 
Gardner 
Gathlngs 
Goodell 
Goodllng 
Griffin 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Gurr.ey 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Henderson 
Herlorg 
Hicks 
Horton 
Hull 
Hunpate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jor.as 
Jones,  N.C. 
Karth 
Keith 
King,  N.Y. 
Kleppe 
Kuykendall 
Kyi 
Laird 
Landrum 
Langen 
Lennon 
Lipscomb 
Lukers 
McClure 
McCulIoch 
McDade 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Mailliard 
Marsh 
Martin 
May 
Mayne 
Meskill 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills 
Min  shall 
Mlze 

Mor.agan 
Montgomery 
Moore 

Morris,  N.  Mex 
Morton 
Mosher 
Myers 
Natcher 


Nelsen 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Felly 

Pettis 

Pike 

Pirnie 

Poage 

Pollock 

Price,  Tex. 

Qule 

QulUen 

Ballsback 

Rardall 

Rarick 

Reld,  ni. 

Relfel 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rlegle 

Rob' son 

Rocers,  Fla. 

Roorey.  Pa. 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Rumsfeld 

Satterfield 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

SDlden 

Shipley 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  NY. 

Smith.  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stanton 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stratton 

Stubblefield 

Stuckey 

Talcott 

Thompson,  Ga, 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Utt 

Vigorito 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Watson 

Watts 

Whale  n 

Whalley 

White 

Whlterer 

Whitten 

^"ilUnms,  Pa. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wvatt 

Wvdler 

Wylie 

Wyman 

Zlon 

Zwach 


Ellberg 

Everett 

FlOlon 

Fubsteln 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Flood 

Foley 

Fraser 

Prledel 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Pulton,  Tenn 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Glaimo 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Halpern 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

H<^bPrt 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Holifleld 

Howard 

Irwin 

Joel  son 

Johr..son,  Calif. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 


NAYS— 145 

Brasco 
Brooks 

Burke,  Mass 

Burton,  Calif. 

Button 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Celler 

Clark 

Cohelan 

Conte 

Corbett 


Kee 

Kelly 

Kluczynskl 

Kupferman 

Kyros 

Leggett 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McFall 

Machen 

Mahon 

Matsuraga 

Meeds 

Mink 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse,  Mass. 

Moss 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  NY. 

Nedzl 

NIX 

OHara,  Mich. 

O'Konski 

Olsen 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Philbln 

Pickle 

Podell 

Price,  111. 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Rees 


Reld,  N.Y. 

RPUSS 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

R;vers 

Roberts 

Rodino 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Ron  an 

Rosenihal 

Roster  kowskl 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Sandman 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Slsk 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Steed 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Teapue,  Calif. 

Teauue,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Tiernan 

Turney 

Udall 

Var.ik 

Waeponner 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wright 
Yates 
Young 
Zablockl 


NOT  VOTING — 77 


Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews. 

N  Dak 
Ashmore 
Baring 
Bell 
Berry 
Bingham 
Blar.ton 
Bow 

Brown,  Calif. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Carey 

Clawson,  Del 
Colmer 
Conyers 
Corman 
Culver 

Cunningham 
Diggs 
Dorn 
Dwyer 

Evlns,  Tenn. 
Ford. 

William  D. 
Getty  s 


Griffiths 

Hall 

Halleck 

Hamilton 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hardy 

Harvey 

Holland 

Hosmer 

Ichord 

Jones.  Mo. 

Karsten 

King.  Calif. 

Klrwan 

Kornegay 

Latta 

Lloyd 

Lor  p.  La. 

Long.  Md. 

MacGregor 

Madden 

Mathlas,  Calif 

Mathias,  Md. 

Michel 

Miller.  Calif. 

Mlnish 


.N.Y. 


Nichols 

OHara.  111. 

Passman 

Patman 

Poff 

Pool 

Pryor 

Reir.ecke 

Resr.ick 

Roorey. 

Roush 

Ruppe 

ahriver 

Slkes 

Stephens 

Taft 

Thompson.  N.J. 

I'llmau 

Van  Deerlln 

V«i  der  Jagt 

Waldie 

Walker 

Wldrall 

Wl'-'glns 

Willis 

Wolff 


Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Dent 

Dlrgell 

nonohue 

Dow 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards.  Calif. 


So  the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Hamilton  for,  with  Mr.  Rooney  of  New 
York  against. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida  for.  with  Mr.  Klrwan 
against. 

Mr.  Mathlas  of  California  for.  with  Mr. 
Wo'.ff  against. 

Mr.  Colmer  for,  with  Mr.  Willis  against. 

Mr.  Bow  for.  with  Mr.  Hanna  against. 

Mr    Hall  for.  with  Mr.  Carey  against. 

Mr.  Shrlver  for,  with  Mr.  William  D.  Ford 
against. 

Mr.  Poff  for.  with  Mr.  Mlnish  against. 

Mr    Berry  for.  with  Mr.  Madden  against. 

Mr.  Latta  for,  with  Mr.  Miller  of  California 

against.  ,     ^ 

Mr    Hosmer  for,  with  Mr.  Waldie  against. 

Mr.  MacGregor  for,  with  Mr.  King  of  Cali- 
fornia against.  

Mr.  Del  Clawson  for,  with  Mr.  Thompson 
of  New  Jersey  against.  _^  ^  „ 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota  for,  with  Mr. 
Van  Deerlln  against. 

Mr.  Michel  for,  with  Mr.  Brown  of  California 

against.  .^^x. 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt  for.  with  Mrs.  Griffiths 

against. 
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Mr.  Cunningham  for.  with  Mr.  O'Hara  of 
Illinois  against. 

Mr.  Lloyd  for.  with  Mr.  Bingham  against. 

Mr.  Harvey  for.  with  Mr.  Conyers  against 

Mr.  Relnecke  for.  with  Mr.  Corman  against. 

Mr   Rui>p9  for.  with  Mr   Dlggs  against. 

Mr.  Haileck  for.  wirh  Mr.  Holland  ag.ilnst. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho  for.  with  Mr.  Patman 
against. 

Mr.  Blnnton  for.  with  Mr.  Resnlck  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Ashmore  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr  Ichord  with  Mrs  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr  Ma- 
nilas of  M.iryland. 

Mr.  Pryor  with  Mr  Taft. 

Mr  Nichols  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr  Dorn  with  Mr.  Hardy. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Long  or 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Long  of  Miryland. 

Mr.  Oettys  with  Mr  Komegay. 

Mr  tJilman  with  Mr  Baring. 

Mr.  Kariten  with  Mr.  Passman. 

Mr  Walker  with  Mr  Roush. 

Mr.  Stkes  with  Mr.  Stephens. 

Messrs.  BOLAND  and  BURKE  of  Mas- 
.sacliuseUs  changed  their  votes  from 
■yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  now  oc- 
curs on  the  committee  amendment,  as 
amended. 

The  committee  amendment.  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION   TO    RECOMMIT   OrFERED    BY 
MR.    SCHWXNGXI, 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  am  in  Its  present 
form,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPE.\KER.  The  Clerk  wUl  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
HR.  17134.  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  with  instructions  to  report  It  back 
forthwith  with  the  following  amendments; 
On  page  47.  strike  out  line  16  and  all  that 
follows  down  to  (but  not  Including)  line  14 
on  page  48. 

Renumber  the  succeeding  sections  of  the 
bill    accordingly. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passatie  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  a  similar  Senate  bill  ^S. 
3418>  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  years  1970  and  1971  for  the  con- 
struction of  certain  highways  in  accord- 
ance with  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code,  and  for  other  purpose. 


The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
noi.s? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  3418 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

TFTLE     I-    FEDERAL-AID     HIGHWAY     ACT 

OP   1968 

SHORT   TTTIX 

Section  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
•'Federal -Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968". 

ADTHORIZATION    OF    USE    OF    COST   ESTIMATE    FOR 
APPORTIONMENT  OF  INTERSTATE   FUNDS 

Sec  102.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion Is  authorized  to  make  the  apportion- 
ment for  the  fl.-^cal  years  ending  June  30, 
1970.  and  ft?!,  of  the  sums  a;i"ior;7ed  to  be 
appropriated  for  .such  years  for  expenditures 
on  Wie  National  System  of  Interstue  and 
Dcfen.se  Highways,  using  the  apportionment 
f-ictors  contained  in  revised  table  5  of  House 
Document  Numbered  199.  Ninetieth  Congress. 

(b»  Section  104(b)(5)  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  the  three 
sentences  preceding  the  last  sentence  and  in- 
serting the  following:  "Upon  the  approval  by 
the  Congress,  the  Secretary  shall  use  the 
Federal  share  of  such  approved  estimate  in 
making  apportionments  for  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30.  1970.  a;id  June  30.  1971  The 
Secretary  shall  make  a  revised  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  completing  the  then  designated 
Interstate  System  after  taking  into  account 
all  previous  apportionments  made  under  this 
section.  In  the  same  manner  as  stated  above, 
and  transmit  the  same  to  the  Senate  .»nd  the 
House  of  Representatives  within  ten  days 
subsequent  to  January  2,  1970,  Upon  the  ap- 
proval by  the  Congress  the  Secretary  shall 
use  the  Federal  share  of  such  approved  e.'-tl- 
mate  In  making  apportionments  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1972." 

AtTPHORIZATIONS 

Sec  103.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  title  23.  United  States  Code, 
the  following  sums  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated: 

( 1 )  For  the  Federal-aid  primary  system 
and  the  Federal-aid  secondary  system 
and  for  their  extension  within  urban  areas, 
from  the  Highway  Trust  F\md.  $1,200,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970.  and 
$1,400,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1971.  Nothing  In  this  paragraph  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
any  sums  to  carry  out  sections  131,  136.  or 
319ib)  of  Utle  23,  United  States  Code,  or 
any  provision  of  law  relating  to  highway 
safety  enacted  after  May  1.  1966.  The  sums 
authorized  In  this  paragraph  for  each  fiscal 
year  shall  be  available  for  expenditure  as 
follows : 

(A)  45  per  centum  for  projects  on  the  Fed- 
eral-aid primary  highway  system: 

(B)  30  percentum  for  projects  on  the  Fed- 
eral-aid secondary  highway  system;  .md 

(C)  25  per  centum  for  projects  on  exten- 
sions of  the  Federal-aid  primary  and  Fed- 
eral-aid secondary  highway  systems  In  urban 
areas. 

(2 1  For  tr!ifflc  operation  projects  In  urban 
areas  as  authorized  In  section  135  of  title 
23,  United  State*  Code,  from  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund,  the  additional  sum  of  .<(250.000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970. 
the  additional  sum  of  $250,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971. 

(3)  For  forest  highways,  .$33,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970,  and 
933.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971. 


(4)  For  public  lands  highways  816,000.000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970.  and 
$16,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1971. 

(5)  For  forest  development  roads  and 
trails,  $170,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1970,  and  $170,000,000  for  the  flscul 
year  ending  June  30,  1971. 

(6)  For  public  lands  development  ro.ids 
and  trails.  $3,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing Jiine  30.  1970,  and  $5,000,000  for^  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971. 

(7)  For  park  roads  and  trails.  $30,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971. 

(8)  For  parkways.  $11,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971. 

(9)  For  Indian  reservation  roads  and 
bridges,  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1970,  and  $30,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971. 

AITHORIZATION      FOR     STATE     AND     COMMUNITY 
HIGHWAY     SAFETY     PROGRAMS 

Sec.  104.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
section  402  of  title  23,  United  States  Code, 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated, from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  the  .sum 
of  $50  000.000  for  the  fiscal  ye.-r  ending  June 
30,  1970,  and  $75,000,000  for  the  fiscal  ye.^r 
ending  June  30,  1971. 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  HIGHWAY  S.\FETV  RESE\RCH 
AND  DEVELOPMENT   PROGRAMS 

Sec  105.  For  the  purpose  of  c-.irrylng  out 
sections  307(a)  and  403  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  he 
approprhated  to  remain  av.ollable  until  ex- 
pended the  additional  sum  of  $30,000,000  ;pr 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970.  and  the 
.iddltlonal  sum  of  $40,000,000  for  tlie  fisc.l 
year  ending  Jiuie  30,  1971. 

AtTTHORIZATIONS  FOR   HIGHWAY   BEAUTTFICATIn.N 

Sec  106.  (a»  Section  131  (mi  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  rc.id  ,.& 
follows : 

"tmi  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  c.nrry  out  the  provisions  of  ihi.-i 
section,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasiirv 
not  otherwise  .ipproprlated,  not  to  exceed 
c!20.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  id 
1966.  not  to  exceed  $20,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  not 
to  exceed  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  ye.ir 
ending  Jime  30,  1969,  not  to  exceeol 
$5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1970.  and  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  ye.\T  ending  June  30.  1971.  The  provi- 
sions of  chapter  1  of  this  title  relating  to  the 
obligation,  period  of  availability,  and  ex- 
penditure of  Federal-aid  prlm.irv  liighw.iy 
funds  shall  apply  to  the  funds  .lut'.iorized  'o 
be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  section 
after  June  30,  1967." 

lb)  Section  136(m),  title  23.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(m)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  section,  out  of  .iny 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  ot..erwlse  appro- 
priated, not  to  exceed  $20,000,000  for  the 
llscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966.  not  to  ex- 
ceed $20,000,000  for  the  flscil  year  ending 
June  30.  1967.  not  to  exceed  5*10.000.000  for 
the  fiscal  ye.^r  ending  June  39.  1P69.  not  '.o 
exceed  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  endln:: 
June  30,  1970,  and  not  to  exceed  810,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971.  The 
pro\-;sions  of  chapter  1  of  this  title  relitlnc 
to  the  obligation,  period  of  avail.ibinty.  ,'.nd 
expenditure  of  Federal-aid  primarv  hi7hv.-.-.y 
funds  shall  apply  to  the  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  sectioii 
after  June  30.  1967.  • 

(c)  Section  319(b)  of  title  23.  Unlteti 
Stau»s  Code,  Is  amended  by  strilcing  the  last 
two  sentences  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "There  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  this  subsection,  out 
of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  not  to  exceed  $120,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  not  to 
exceed  $120,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
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June  30,  1967.  not  to  exceed  $70,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  not  to 
exceed  $70,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970.  and  not  to  exceed  $70,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971.  The 
provisions  of  chapter  1  of  this  title  relating 
to  the  obligation,  period  of  availability,  and 
expendltvire  of  Federal-aid  primary  highway 
funds  shall  apply  to  the  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  subsection 
after  June  30.  1967." 

(d)  Funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
by  this  section  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  sections  131,  136,  and  319(b)  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  a  deduction  for  necessary  adminis- 
trative expenses  which  shall  not  exceed  5  per 
centum  of  the  aggregate  total  of  amounts  au- 
thorized for  any  fiscal  year. 

ADVANCE    ACQtnSITIOW    OF    RIGHTS-OF-WAY 

Sec  107,  (a)  Section  108  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  .as  follows: 
•■(a)  For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  ac- 
quisition of  rights-of-way  on  any  of  the  Fed- 
oral-ald  highway  systems,  including  the  In- 
terstate System,  In  the  most  expeditious  and 
economical  manner,  and  recognizing  that  the 
«,<qulsiUon  of  rights-of-way  requires  lengthy 
planning  and  negotiations  if  It  is  to  be  done 
:it  reasonable  cost;  to  facilitate  the  orderly 
relocation  of  persons,  businesses,  farms,  and 
otlier  existing  users  of  property:  to  mini- 
mize right-of-way  costs  by  forestalling  de- 
velopment of  land  ultimately  required  for 
highway  purposes,  and  to  achieve  a  rational 
development  of  communities,  the  Secretary, 
upon  the  request  of  the  State  hlghw.ay  de- 
partment, is  authorized  to  make  ;ivallable 
the  funds  apportlonefl  to  any  State  for  ex- 
penditure on  any  of  the  Federal-aid  high- 
ways systems,  including  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem, for  acquisition  of  rights-of-way  in  an- 
ticipation of  construction  and  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe. 

"(b)  In  addition  to  funds  available  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
is  .^uthorized  to  alloc&te  to  each  State,  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  section  124(b)  of 
this  title,  an  additional  amount  equivalent 
to  2  per  centum  of  the  aggregate  sums  ap- 
portioned to  It  under  section  104  of  this  title 
for  any  fiscal  year.  Within  six  months  subse- 
quent to  the  allocation  to  a  State  of  funds 
under  this  subsection  the  State  shall  demon- 
strate to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary 
that  it  will  obligate  such  funds  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section.  Any  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  subsection  with  respect  to 
which  a  State  has  not  made  the  demonstra- 
tion required  by  the  preceding  sentence  shall 
automatically  revert  to  the  Secretary  who 
may.  In  his  discretion,  make  such  reverted 
funds  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section and  on  the  basis  of  need  to  any  other 
State  requesting  such  funds  and  making  the 
requisite  demonstration. 

ci  Before  any  funds  may  be  made  avail- 
able to  a  State  purruent  to  this  section,  the 
State  highway  department  shall  enter  into 
tm  agreement  with  the  Secretary  which  shall 
provide  ( 1 )  for  the  reimbursement  of  the 
costs  of  such  rights-of-way,  and  (2)  for  the 
nctual  construction  of  a  road  on  such  rights- 
ol-way.  both  within  a  period  not  exceeding 
seven  years  following  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
such  request  is  made  or  by  the  terminal 
date  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  whichever 
occurs  first. 

"(d)  Federal  participation  in  the  cost  of 
rights-of-way  acquired  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  not  exceed  the  Federal 
pro  rata  share  applicable  to  the  class  of 
funds  from  which  Federal  reimbursement  is 
made  except  for  advance  payments  that  are 
to  be  repaid  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 124(c)  of  this  title." 

(b)  That  section  124  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  reletterlng  the 
first  paragraph  as  subsection  "(a)",  substi- 
tuting the  word  "subsection"  for  the  word 


"pection"  In  the  third  sentence  ol  furh  sub- 
section "(a)"  and  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  now  subseotloiis : 

"(b)  For  the  purpo.se  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  section  108 ib)  of  this  title  re- 
lating to  the  allocation  of  additional 
amounts  to  the  Sti'.tes  for  the  advance  actiui- 
sltlon  of  rights-of-way,  there  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  from  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund  such  moneys,  not  to  exceed 
$100,000,000,  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
initial  establishment  of  a  fund  and  for  its 
replenishment  on  an  annual  basis,  wliich 
may  be  used  by  the  Secretary,  upon  the  re- 
quest of  any  State,  for  payment  of  the  total 
cost  of  rights-of-way  acquired  In  advance  of 
construction,  including  any  net  expenses  of 
property  management,  on  any  of  the  Federal- 
aid  systems.  Pending  such  appropriation,  the 
Secretary  may  advance  from  any  ca.sh  here- 
tofore or  hereafter  appropriated  from  the 
Highway  Trust  Finid  to  Federal-aid  high- 
ways (Trust  Fund)  for  liquidation  of  con- 
tract authority,  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  pa>-ments  to  the  States  for  the 
rights-of-way  acquired  in  advance  of  con- 
struction, that  .appropriation  to  be  reim- 
bursed from  the  appropriations  herein  au- 
thorized when  made. 

"(c)  Before  any  funds  are  made  available 
to  it  State  under  subjection  (L.)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  respective  State  highvay  depart- 
ment shall  enter  into  an  a.grecnipnt  with 
the  Secretary  which  shall  provide  for  repay- 
ment by  the  State  of  its  pro  rata  share  of 
fvmds  made  available  under  section  108  of 
this  title.  Before  actual  construction  com- 
mences on  rights-of-way  acquired  under  sec- 
tion 108  of  this  title,  repayment  by  the  State 
of  its  pro  rata  share  of  the  costs  applicable 
to  such  project  shall  be  credited  to  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund  and  the  Federal  pro  rata 
share  of  the  costs  applicable  to  such  project 
shall  be  charged  to  the  unobligated  balance 
of  regularly  apportioned  funds  available  to 
the  State  for  improvement  of  the  Federal- 
aid  system  for  which  the  right-of-way  was 
purchased. 

•(d)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (d), 
(f),  and  (g)  of  section  209  of  the  Highway 
Revenue  Act  of  1956  (70  Stat.  374)  shall  he 
applicable  to  section  108(b)  of  this  title 
and  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section." 

DEFINITIONS     OF    FOREST    ROADS     OR    TRAIL     AND 
FOREST    DEVELOPMENT    ROADS    AND    TRAILS 

Sec  108.  The  fourth  and  fifth  paragraphs 
in  section  101(a)  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  term  'forest  load  or  trail'  means  a 
road  or  trail  wholly  or  partly  within  or  ad- 
jacent to  and  serving  the  national  forests 
and  other  areas  under  Forest  Service  admin- 
istration. 

'The  term  'forest  development  roads  and 
trails'  means  those  forest  roads  or  trails  of 
primary  Importance  for  the  protection,  ad- 
ministration, and  utilization  of  the  national 
forest  and  other  areas  imder  Forest  Service 
administration  or  where  necessary,  for  the 
use  and  development  of  the  resources  upon 
v/hlch  communities  within  or  adjacent  to 
the  natlonr.i  forest  and  other  areas  admin- 
istered by  the  Forest  Service  are  dependent." 

FOREST     DEVELOPMENT     ROADS     AND     TRAILS 

SEC  109.  The  first  tv.-o  sentences  of  sub- 
section (c)  of  section  205  of  title  23,  United 
.States  Code,  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Construction  estimated  to  cost  $15,- 
000  or  more  per  mile  or  $15,000  or  more  per 
project  for  projects  with  a  length  of  less 
than  one  mile,  exclusive  of  bridges  and  engi- 
neering, shall  be  advertised  and  let  to  con- 
tract. If  such  estimated  cost  is  less  than 
$15,000  per  mile  or  $15,000  per  project  for 
projects  with  u  length  of  less  than  one  mile 
or  If.  after  proper  advertising,  no  acceptable 
bid  Is  received  or  the  bids  are  deemed  exces- 
sive, the  work  may  be  done  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  on  his  own  account." 


URBAN   AKEA  TRAFFIC   OPERATIONS   IMPROVEMENT 
PROGRAMS 

Sec    no.   Chapter    1    of    title   23,    United 
States  Code,  is  hereby  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  section  135  thereto: 
"§  135,  Urban  area  traffic  operations  Improve- 
ment programs 

"(a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares It  to  bo  in  the  national  interest  that 
each  State  should  have  a  continuing  pro- 
gram within  the  designated  boundaries  of 
urban  areas  of  the  State  designed  to  reduce 
traffic  congestion  and  accidents  and  to  facili- 
tate the  fiow  of  traffic  In  the  urban  areas. 

"(b)  To  accomplish  this  objective  the 
stuns  available  for  expenditure  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section  shall  be  used  for  projects 
which  Include  but  are  not  limited  to  those 
which  directly  facilitate  and  control  traffic 
flow. 

"(c)  The  sums  available  for  expenditure 
for  the  purposes  of  this  section  shall  be 
apportioned  in  accordance  with  104(b)  (3). 

"(d)  The  Federal  share  payable  on  account 
of  any  project  authorized  by  this  section 
shall  be  that  provided  for  in  section  120(u) 
of  this  title.  Sums  available  for  expenditure 
for  the  purposes  of  this  section  shall  be  used 
to  finance  the  Federal  share  payable  under 
thlg  section. 

■'(e)  The  provisions  of  chapter  1  of  this 
title  relating  to  the  obligation.  i)eriod  of 
availability,  and  expenditure  of  Federal-aid 
primary  highway  funds  shall  apply  to  the 
sums  available  lor  expenditure  lor  purposes 
of  this  section. 

"(f)  The  urban  area  traffic  operations  im- 
provement program  shall  be  developed  and 
carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  compre- 
hensive urban  plans  developed  pursuant  to 
section  134  of  this  title." 

Sec  111.  The  analysis  of  ch.ipter  1  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  is  hereby  amended  by 
adding  thereto,  in  the  appropriate  numerical 
order,  the  following: 

"135.  Urban  area  traffic  operations  Improve- 
ment progri'ms". 

FRINGE  PARKING  FACILITIES 

Sec.  112.  Clwpter    1    of    title    23.    United 
States  Code,   is  hereby  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  .sectl'm  139  thereto: 
"§  139.  Fringe  parking 

"(a)  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  in  the 
national  Interest,  In  furtherance  of  the 
orderly  development  of  balanced  transporta- 
tion systems  based  on  a  continuing  compre- 
hensive transportation  planning  pro -ess.  to 
encourage  and  assist  the  States  in  the  devel- 
opment of  publicly  owned  parking  facilities 
outside  central  business  districts  to  reduce 
traffic  volvune  and  increase  the  mobility  and 
safe  flow  of  traffic  on  hlghv/ays  and  streets 
within  urban  areas  of  more  than  fifty  thou- 
sand population. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  approve,  as  a  proj- 
ect  under  this  title,  the  acquisition  of  land 
adjacent  to  the  right-of-way  on  any  Pedrrol- 
ald  highway  system  outside  a  centr.il  busi- 
ness district,  as  defined  by  the  Secretary,  and 
the  construction  of  publicly  owned  parking 
facilities  thereon  or  within  such  right-of- 
way.  Including  the  use  of  the  airspace  above 
and  below  the  established  gradeline  of  the 
highway,  to  serve  an  urban  area  of  more  than 
fifty  thousand  population.  Such  parking 
facility  shall  be  located  and  designed  to  per- 
mit Its  use  in  conjimctlon  with  existing  or 
planned  mass  transportation  facilities.  In  the 
event  fees  are  charged  for  the  use  of  any  such 
facility,  the  rate  thereof  shall  not  be  in  ex- 
cess of  that  required  for  maintenance  and 
operation. 

"(c)  The  Federal  share  payable  on  ac- 
count of  any  project  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  50  per  centum.  Sums  appor- 
tioned m  accordance  with  section  104(b)  (3( 
and  section  135  of  this  title  shall  be  used 
to  finance  the  Federal  share  payable  under 
this  section. 
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••(d)  The  SecreUry  shall  not  approve  any 
project  under  this  section  until  the  follow- 
ing conditions  have  been  satlsned : 

•  (1)  The  State  highway  department  has 
provided  assiirancea  satisfactory  to  the  Sec- 
retary that  the  State,  or  a  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof  haa  the  authority  and  Is  capable 
of  providing  for  the  conetructlon.  mainte- 
nance,   and   operation   of   the   facility; 

■•(2»  The  design  standards  for  construction 
of  the  facility  have  been  concurred  in  by  the 
Secretary,  which  shall  be  developed  In  coop- 
eration with  the  State  highway  department; 

••(3)  The  Secretary  and  the  State  highway 
department  or  other  appropriate  public 
agency  have  entered  Into  an  agreement  gov- 
erning the  financing,  maintenance,  and  op- 
eration of  the  facility;  and 

••(4)  The  fringe  parkmg  facilities  must  t>e 
based  on  the  comprehensive  urban  planning 
process  required  by  section  134  of  this 
article. 

"(e)  The  term  parlcing  facilities",  for  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  shall  Include  acceM 
roads,  buildings,  structures,  equipment,  im- 
provements and  Interests  in  lands. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  any 
project  Under  this  .lectlon  unless  he  deter- 
mines ttitiX.  It  Is  needed  for  carrying  out  a 
plan,  completed  or  under  active  preparation, 
for  a  unified  or  officially  coordinated  urban 
transportation  system  as  part  of  the  com- 
prehensively planned  development  of  the 
urban  area." 

Sec.  113  The  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title 
23.  United  States  Code,  is  hereby  amended 
by  adding  thereto.  In  the  appropriate  nu- 
merical order,  the  following: 

'139.  Fringe  parking". 

URBAN     IMPACT     AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  114  (a)  The  second  paragraph  In 
section  101 1  a)  of  Utle  23.  United  States  Code. 
Is  amended  by  striking  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof,  inserting  a  comma  and  adding 
the  following:  "and  the  costs  of  adjust- 
ments to  reduce  adverse  economic,  social. 
environment.U  and  other  impact  caused  by 
a  project." 

(b)  Clau=:e  (2)  of  sut>sectlon  lat  of  section 
109  of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  after  the  word  "partic- 
ular" the  following:  "economic,  social,  envi- 
ronmental, and  other". 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  128  of  Utle  23.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  striking  everything  after  the 
word  economic"  and  adding  the  following: 
"and  social  effects  of  such  a  location.  Its  Im- 
pact on  the  environment,  and  Its  con.slst- 
ency  with  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the 
community." 

(d)  The  third  sentence  of  section  134  of 
title  23.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by 
striking  the  word  "transportation"  and  in- 
serting the  word  "urban"  In  lieu  thereof. 

CONSTRVCTION   BT  ST.\TES  IN   ADVANCE  OF 
APPORTIONMENT 

Sxc.  113.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  115 
of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)  When  a  State  has  obligated  all  funds 
for  any  of  the  Federal-aid  systems.  Includ- 
ing the  Interstate  System,  apportioned  to  It 
under  section  104  of  this  title,  and  proceeds 
to  construct  any  project  without  the  aid  ol 
Federal  funds,  including  one  or  more  parts  of 
any  project,  on  any  of  the  Federal-aid  sys- 
tems in  such  State,  including  the  Interstate 
System,  as  any  of  those  systems  may  be  des- 
ignated at  that  time.  In  accordance  with  all 
procedures  and  all  requirements  applicable 
to  projects  on  any  such  system,  except  inso- 
far as  such  procedures  and  requirements 
limit  a  State  to  the  construction  of  projects 
with  the  aid  of  Federal  funds  previously  ap- 
portioned to  It.  the  Secretary,  upon  applica- 
tion by  such  State  and  his  approval  of  such 
application,  Is  authorized  to  pay  to  such 
State  the  Federal  share  of  the  costs  of  con- 
struction  of   such   project   when   additional 


funds  are  apportioned  to  such  State  under 
section  104  of  this  title  if — 

"( 1 )  prior  to  the  constnictlon  of  the  proj- 
ect the  Secretary  approves  the  plans  and  spec- 
ifications therefor  in  the  .same  manner  as 
other  projects  on  the  Federal-aid  system 
involved,  and 

"(2)  the  project  conforms  to  the  appli- 
cable standards  adopted  under  section  109  of 
this  title; 

•PTcuHded.  the  Secretary  may  not  approve  an 
application  under  this  section  unless  an  au- 
thorization Is  in  effect  for  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  appllcaUon  Is  sought  beyond  the 
currently  authorized  funds  for  such  State 
and  that  no  application  may  be  approved 
which  will  exceed  the  State's  expected  ap- 
portionment of  such  authorizations  " 

(b»  Subsection  (b)  of  section  115  of  title 
23.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  following:  "of  sulJsectlon  (b)(5)". 

(c)  The  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code.  Is  hereby  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"115.  Construction  by  States  in  advance  of 
apportionment." 

BRIDGE    INSPECTION 

Sec.  116.  Section  116  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  a  new 
subsection  (d)  : 

"(dt  The  Secret.iry  In  consultation  with 
the  State  highway  departments  and  Inter- 
ested and  knowledgeable  private  organiza- 
tions and  individuals  shall  as  soon  as  possible 
establish  national  bridge  inspection  standards 
in  order  to  provide  for  the  proper  safety  in- 
spection of  bridges  on  any  of  the  Federal-aid 
hli^hway  system.  Such  standards  shall  specify 
m  detail  the  method  by  which  Inspections 
shall  be  conducted,  the  maximum  time  lapse 
between  inspections  and  the  qualifications 
for  those  charged  with  the  responsibility  for 
carrying  out  such  inspections.  Each  State 
shall  be  required  to  maintain  written  reports 
to  be  available  to  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
such  inspections  together  with  a  notation  of 
the  action  taken  pursuant  to  the  findings  of 
such  Inspections.  Each  State  shall  be  re- 
quired to  maintain  a  current  inventory  of  all 
bridges  on  the  Federal-aid  system." 

Sec  117  The  Secretary  shall  establish  in 
cooperation  with  the  State  highway  depart- 
ments a  program  designed  to  train  those  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
State  governments  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility for  carrying  out  bridge  Inspections. 
Such  a  program  shall  be  revised  from  time 
to  time  In  light  of  new  or  Improved  tech- 
niques. For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the 
Secretary  may  use  funds  made  available  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  104(a)  and 
section  307(a»  of  title  23.  United  States  Code. 

EMERGENCT    RELIST 

Sec.  118.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
125  of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "An  emergency  fund  is 
authorized  for  expenditure  by  the  Secretary, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  section  and 
section  120.  for  the  repair  or  reconstruction 
of  highways,  roads,  and  trails  which  he  shall 
find  have  suffered  serious  damage  as  the  re- 
sult of  ( 1)  natural  disaster  over  a  wide  area 
such  as  by  floods,  hurricanes,  tidal  waves, 
earthquakes,  severe  storms,  or  landslides,  or 
(2)  catastrophic  failures  from  any  cause.  In 
any  part  of  the  United  States." 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  120(f)  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  before  the  period  the  following: 
■'And  provided  further.  That  the  Secretary 
may  Increase  the  Federal  share  payable  on 
account  of  any  repair  or  reconstruction  un- 
der this  section  up  to  100  per  centum  of  the 
replacement  cost  of  a  comparable  facility  If 
he  determines  It  Is  In  the  public  Interest". 

TOLL    ROADS 

Sec.  119.  Section  129  of  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  to 
subsection  (b)  thereof  the  following  lan- 
guage: 


•  After  June  30,  1968.  all  agreements  be- 
tween the  Secretary  and  a  State  hlghwny 
department  for  the  construction  of  projects 
on  the  Interstate  System  shall  contain  j. 
clause  providing  that  no  toll  highway  will 
be  constrxicted  on  the  Interstate  highway 
route  Involved  without  the  official  concur- 
rence of  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  shall 
not  concur  in  any  such  construction  unle  ., 
he  makes  an  afflrmaUve  finding  that,  under 
the  particular  circumstances  existing,  the 
construction  of  such  highway  as  a  toll  fii- 
clllty  rather  than  a  toll-free  facility  is  In  tie 
public  Interest." 

GUAM 

Sec.  120.  (a)  Effective  for  fiscal  years  be- 
ginning after  June  30,  1969,  section  101  no 
of  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  is 
amended  in  the  clause  relating  to  the  defini- 
tion of  the  term  "State"  by  Inserting 
"Guam."  after  "Dlstrtct  of  Columbia,". 

(b)  Section  103  of  title  23  of  the  Unit.. I 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  inserting  at  tl.e 
end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(f)  The  system  or  systems  of  hlghwn'.v 
In  Guam  on  which  Federal-aid  funds  m;.v 
be  expended  under  this  chapter  shall  be  (!•  - 
termined  and  agreed  upon  by  the  Govern  .- 
of  Guam  and  the  Secretary". 

PREVAILING    RATE    OF    WAGE 

Sec  121.  Section  113  of  title  23.  Uuil.ct 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  (1)  striking  sub- 
section  la)  and  (b)  thereof  and  Insertln,-, 
In  lieu  thereof,  the  following: 

"(a)  The  Secretary  shall  take  such  actlf  ii 
as  may  be  necessary  to  Insure  that  all  !,t- 
borers  and  mechanics  employed  by  contrti'- 
tors  or  subcontractors  on  the  Initial  con- 
struction work  performed  on  highway  prm- 
ects  on  the  Federal-aid  systems,  the  prlmarv 
and  secondary,  as  well  as  their  extensions  :n 
urban  areas,  and  the  Interstate  System,  au- 
thorized under  the  highway  laws  providing 
for  the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds  upon 
the  Federal-aid  systems,  shall  be  paid  waers 
at  rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing  n 
the  same  type  of  work  on  similar  constni  - 
Uon  In  the  immediate  locality  as  determlmd 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  In  .iccordance  wrli 
the  Act  of  August  30.  1935.  known  as  tl.e 
Davis-Bacon  Act  (40  U  S.C.  267a). 

•■b(  In  carrying  out  the  duties  of  .«:n  i- 
sectlon  lai  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  consult  with  the  highway  department 
of  the  State  'n  which  a  project  on  any  .' 
the  Federal-aid  systems  is  to  be  performed. 
.■\Uer  giving  due  regard  to  the  informatii  .i 
thus  obtained,  he  shall  make  a  predetermi- 
nation of  the  minimum  wages  to  be  paid 
laborers  and  mechanics  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion which  shall  be  set  out  in  each  project 
advertisement  for  bids  and  In  each  bid  pro- 
posal form  and  shall  be  made  a  part  of  the 
contract  covering  the  project. 

"(c)  the  provision  of  the  section  shall  not 
be  applicable  to  employment  pursuant  .o 
apprenticeship  and  skill  training  programs 
which  have  been  certified  by  the  SecreU.ry 
of  Transportation  iis  promoting  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  in  connection  with 
federal-aid  highway  construction  programs  ' 
id)  The  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  Is  hereby  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 
"113.  Prevailing  rate  of  wage." 

EQUAL     EMPLOYMENT    OPPORTDNirY 

Sec.  122.  Section  105  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  a  new 
subsection  (e)   at  the  end  thereof: 

"(e)  Prior  to  approving  any  programs  for 
projects  as  provided  for  In  subsection  (a)  "' 
this  section,  the  Secretary  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  receive  as- 
surances that  employment  in  connection 
with  proposed  projects  will  be  open  to  rdl 
qualified  applicants.  He  shall  require  th.it 
each  State  shall  notify  all  prospective  bid- 
ders of  their  equal  employment  opportunity 
responsibilities.  In  approving  programs  for 
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projects  on  any  of  tlie  Federal-aid  systems, 
the  Secretary  shall  require  certification  by 
any  State  desiring  to  avail  Itself  of  the  ben- 
efits of  this  chapter  that  there  are  in  exist- 
ence and  available  on  an  areawide  or  state- 
wide basis,  apprentice  and  skill  Improvement 
programs,  registered  with  the  Department  of 
Labor  appropriate  State  apprentice  council, 
to  insure  equal  employment  opportunity  to 
,ill  persons  without  regard  to  race,  color, 
creed  or  national  origin;  and  that  such  per- 
sons are  being  given  full  opportunity  to 
.ichleve  employment  on  any  projects  ap- 
proved for  construction  under  this  chapter. 
The  Secretary  shall  periodically  receive 
irom  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the 
respective  State  highway  departments  Infor- 
mation which  will  enable  him  to  Judge  com- 
pliance with  the  requirements  of  this  sub- 
section and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
render  to  the  Secretary  such  assistance  and 
information  as  he  shall  deem  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  equal  employment  opportunity 
urogram  required  hereunder.  Acceptance  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  program  or  programs 
ubmltted  by  any  State  shall  be  In  lieu  of 
luy  other  preaward  of  preconstructlon  re- 
(juirement  of  law  or  regulation  concerning 
,qual  emplo\-ment  c^portunlty." 

Sec.  123.  Section  15  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1966  (80  Stat.  766:  PL.  89- 
i74.  Act  of  September  13,  1966)  is  hereby 
^mended  by  striking  all  of  subsection  (a) 
.nd  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  new  sub- 
jection as  follows: 

"(a)    Chapter   1   of  title  23  of  the  United 
.states  Code  is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  section  as  follows: 
5  138.  Preservation  of  parklands 
"It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  national 
policy  that  special  effort  should  be  made  to 
■ireserve  the  natural  beauty  of  the  country- 
ide  and  public  park  and  recreation  lands, 
.vildllfe  and  waterfowl  refuges,  and  historic 
lies.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
ooperate  and  consult  with  the  Secretaries  of 
•he   Interior.   Housing   and   Urban  Develop- 
nent.  and  Agriculture,  and  with  the  States 
.n  developing  transportation  plans  and  pro- 
grams that  Include  measures  to  maintain  or 
.■nhance    the   natural    beauty   of   the   lands 
traversed.  After  the  effective  date  of  this  Act, 
he  Secretary  shall  not  approve  any  program 
ir  project  which  requires  the  use  of  any  land 
;rom  a  public  park,  recreation  area,  wildlife 
.aid  waterfowl  refuge,  or  historic  site  unless 
( 1 )  there  is  no  feasible  and  prudent  alterna- 
tive to  the  use  of  stich  land,  and   (2)   such 
program   includes  all   possible   planning   to 
minimize    harm   to   such   park,   recreational 
rea,  wildUfe  and  waterfowl  refuge,  or  his- 
toric flte  resulting  from  such  use." 

Sec  124.  (a)  The  Commissioner  of  the 
District  oi  Columbia  is  authorized  to  acquire 
Py  purchase,  donation,  condemnation  or 
■therwise.  real  property  for  transfer  to  the 
.Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  exchange  or  as 
replacenient  for  park,  parkway,  and  play- 
ijround  lands  transferred  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  a  public  purpose  pursuant  to 
.•section  1  of  the  Act  of  May  20.  1932  (47  Stat. 
161;  DC.  Code.  sec.  8-115)  and  the  Commis- 
sioner Is  further  authorized  to  transfer  to  the 
United  SUtes  title  to  property  so  acquired. 
(b)  Payments  are  authorized  to  be  made 
by  the  Commissioner,  and  received  by  the 
"  Secretary  of  Interior,  in  lieu  of  or  in  addition 
.  to  property  transferred  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion ( a )  of  this  section.  The  amount  of  such 
pav-ment  shall  represent  the  cost  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  of  acquiring  real  property 
suitable  for  replacement  of  the  property  so 
transferred  as  agreed  upon  between  the  Com- 
missioner and  the  head  of  said  agency  and 
shall  be  available  for  the  acquiring  of  the 
replacement  property. 

TITLE  n— RELOCATION  ASSISTANCE  AND 
LAND  ACQUISITION  PRACTICES 
Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Highway   Relocation  Assistance  and   Land 
Acquisition  Practloes  Act  of  1968". 


Sec.  202.  Title  23,  United  States  Code,  ta 
hereby  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of a  new  chapter: 

•Chapter    5.— HIGHWAY    RELOCATION 
ASSISTANCE 

"Sec. 

"501.  Declaration  of  policy. 
"502.  Assurances  of  adequate  relocation  as- 
sistance program. 
"503.  Administration    of    relocation    assist- 
ance program. 
"504.  Federal  reimbursement. 
"505.  Relocation  payments. 
"506.  Rent  adjustment  expenses. 
"507.  Replacement  housing. 
"508.  Expenses     incidental     to     transfer     of 

property. 
•  509.  Relocation  services. 
••510.  Relocation     assistance     programs     on 

Federal  highway  projects. 
"511.  Authority  of  Secretary. 
"512.  Definitions. 
"§  501.  Declaration  of  policy 

"Congress  hereby  declares  that  the  prompt 
and  equitable  relocation  and  reestabllshment 
of  persons,  business  concerns,  farmers,  and 
nonprofit  organizations  displaced  as  a  result 
of  the  construction  of  Pederal-ald  highways 
are  necessary  to  Insure  that  a  few  individuals 
do  not  suffer  disproportionate  injuries  as  a 
result  of  programs  designed  lor  the  benefit  of 
the  public  as  a  whole.  Therefore,  Congress 
determines  that  relocation  payments  and 
advisory  assistance  should  be  provided  to  all 
persons  so  displaced  in  accordance  witli  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

•'§  502.  Assurances  of  adequate  relocation  as- 
sistance program 
"The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  any  proj- 
ect under  section  106  or  section  117  of  this 
title  which  will  cause  the  displacement  of 
any  person,  business,  or  farm  operation  un- 
less he  receives  satisfactory  assurances  from 
the  State  highway  department  or  any  agency 
designated  by  a  State  highway  department 
that: 

"(a)  fair  and  reasonable  relocation  and 
other  payments  shall  be  afforded  to  displaced 
persons  in  accordance  with  sections  505,  506, 
507,  and  508  of  this  title:  Provided,  That  no 
State  need  agree  to  make  any  payment  in 
excess  of  $25,000  to  any  displaced  person  in 
order  to  receive  the  assistance  authorized  by 
this  Act. 

"(b)  relocation  assistance  programs  offer- 
ing the  services  described  in  section  509  of 
this  title  shall  be  afforded  to  displaced  per- 
sons; and 

"(c)  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
prior  to  displacement  from  real  property  in 
(1)  an  urban  area,  and  (2)  nonurban  areas 
in  any  State  to  the  extent  practicable  as 
designated  by  the  Secretary,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Governor,  there  will  be  avail- 
able in  areas  not  generally  less  desirable  in 
regard  to  public  utilities  and  public  and 
commercial  facilities  and  as  rents  or  prices 
within  the  financial  means  of  the  families 
and  individuals  displaced,  decent,  safe  and 
sanitary  dwellings,  as  defined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, equal  In  number  to  the  number  of  and 
available  to  such  displaced  families  and  in- 
dividuals and  reasonably  accessible  to  their 
places  of  emplojmient. 

"§  503.  Administration  of  relocation  assist- 
ance program 
'•In  order  to  prevent  unnecessary  expanses 
and  duplication  of  functions,  a  State  high- 
way department  may  make  relocation  pay- 
ments or  provide  relocation  assistance  or 
otherwise  carry  out  the  functions  required 
under  this  chapter  by  utilizing  the  facilities, 
personnel,  and  services  of  any  other  Federal, 
State,  or  local  goveriunental  agency  having 
an  established  organization  for  conducting 
relocation  assistance  programs. 
"§  504.  Federal  reimbursement 

"(a)  The  Secretary  shall  approve,  as  a  part 
of  the  cost  of  construction  of  a  project  under 
any  Federal-aid  highway  program  which  he 


administers,  the  cost  of  providing  the  pay- 
ments and  services  described  in  section  502: 
Provided.  That,  notwithstanding  any  other 
law,  the  Federal  share  of  the  first  $25,000  of 
such  payments  to  any  person,  on  account  of 
any  real  property  acquisition  or  displacement 
occurring  prior  to  July  1,  1971,  shall  be  in- 
creased to  100  per  centum  of  such  cost. 

•'(b)  Any  agreement  with  a  State  highway 
department  executed  before  the  date  of  this 
Act  for  a  project  for  which  property  has  not 
been  acquired  as  of  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  under  any  such  program  shall  be 
amended  to  include  the  cost  of  providing  the 
payments  and  services  described  in  section 
502. 
'■§  505.  Relocation  payments 

"(a)  Payments  for  Actual  Expensks. — 
Upon  application  approved  by  the  .suite 
agency,  a  person  displaced  by  any  highway 
project  approved  under  .section  106  or  section 
117  of  this  title  may  elect  to  receive: 

"(1)  his  reasonable  actual  expenses  in 
moving  lilmself,  his  family,  his  buslne.^s. 
farm  operation,  or  other  personal  property, 
and  for  his  actual  and  reasonable  exi>enses 
in  searching  for  a  replacement  property; 

'■(2)  if  he  disposes  of  personal  property  on 
moving  his  business  or  farm  operation  and 
replaces  such  property  at  the  new  location 
at  a  price  exceeding  the  sale  price,  the 
amount  of  the  difference  Ijetween  such  prices, 
not  to  exceed,  liowever,  the  estimated  cost 
of  moving  the  property  or  its  market  value, 
whichever  is  less;  and 

"(3)  such  other  expenses  as  may  be  pro- 
vided for  In  regulations  Issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary; or 

"(b)  Optional  Payments — Dwellings. — 
Any  displaced  person  who  moves  from  a 
dwelling  who  elects  to  accept  the  payments 
authorized  by  this  subsection  in  lieu  of  the 
payments  authorized  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  may  receive: 

"(1)  a  moving  expen.se  allowance,  deter- 
mined according  to  a  schedule  establLshed 
by  the  Secretary,  not  to  exceed  $200; 

••(2)  a  dislocation  allowance  of  $100;  and 
"(3)  an  additional  payment  of  S400  If  the 
displaced  person  purcha.ses  a  dwelling  for 
the  purpose  of  residence  within  one  year 
from  the  date  of  actual  ai;splatement,  except 
that  such  displaced  per.?on  shall  only  be 
eligible  for  payment  under  this  subparagraph 
when  the  dwelling  purchased  is  situated 
upon  real  estate  in  which  such  person  ac- 
quires fee  title,  life  estate,  ninety-nine-year 
lease,  or  other  type  of  long-term  lease  equiv- 
alent to  a  proprietary  interest. 

"(c)  AoDmoNAL  Payments — Farm  Opera- 
tions.— Any  displaced  person  who  moves  or 
discontinues  a  farm  operation  shall  receive, 
in  addition  to  the  payment  authorized  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  a  fixed  reloca- 
tion payment  in  the  amount  of  $1,000:  Pro- 
vided, That,  in  the  case  where  the  entire 
farm  operation  i.s  not  acquired  by  the  State, 
the  payment  authorized  by  this  subpara- 
graph shall  be  made  only  if  the  State  agency 
determines  that  the  remainder  property  is 
no  longer  an  economic  unit. 

•■(d)  Additional  Payments  Businesses. — 
Any  displaced  person  who  moves  or  discon- 
tinues his  business  shall  receive,  in  addition 
to  the  payment  authorized  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  ;i  fixed  relocation  payment 
in  an  amount  equal  to  the  average  annual 
net  earnings  of  the  business  or  S5,000,  which- 
ever is  the  lesser.  No  payment  shall  be  made 
under  this  subsection  unless  the  State  agency 
is  satisfied  that  the  business  (1)  cannot  be 
relocated  without  a  substantial  loss  of  its 
existing  patronage,  .-md  (2)  is  not  part  of  a 
commercial  enterprise  having  at  least  one 
other  establishment,  not  being  acquired  by 
the  State  or  by  the  United  States,  which  is 
engaged  in  the  same  or  similar  business.  For 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term  "aver- 
age annual  net  savings'  means  one-half  of 
any  net  earnings  of  the  business,  before  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  Income  taxes,  during 
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the  two  taxable  years  Immediately  preceding 
the  taxable  year  In  which  such  business 
moves  from  the  real  property  acquired  for 
such  project,  or  such  other  reasonable  period 
and  basis  as  the  Secretary  may  approve,  and 
Includes  nny  compensation  paid  by  the  busi- 
ness to  the  owner,  his  spouse,  or  his  depend- 
ent children  during  such  two-year  period. 
Such  earnings  and  compensation  shall  be 
established  by  Federal  Income  tax  returns 
filed  by  such  business  and  Its  owner  and  his 
spouse  and  dependent  children  for  such  tax- 
able period. 
'•§  506.   Rent  adjustment  expenses 

■■(a I  In  addition  to  amounts  otherwise  au- 
thorized by  thla  title,  the  State  agency  may 
piy  to  or  on  behalf  of  any  displaced  family. 
displaced  elderly  Individual,  or  displaced 
handicapped  Individual  monthly  payments 
over  a  period  not  to  exceed  twenty-four 
months  an  amount  not  to  exceed  J500  in  the 
l\rsc  twelve  months  and  9500  in  the  second 
twelve  months  tj  assist  such  displaced  fam- 
ily or  Indlvldu.il  to  secure  a  dwellini;  deter- 
mined, in  accordance  with  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary,  to  be  aerent.  safe, 
and  sanit\ry.  Subject  to  the  limitation  Im- 
posed by  the  preceding  sentence,  the  addl- 
tioiial  p^ment  shall  be  an  anicunt  which, 
when  added  to  20  per  centiun  of  the  annual 
Income  of  the  displaced  indlvtdu  il  or  family 
at  the  time  of  displacement,  equ.ils  the  aver- 
age annual  rental  required  for  such  a  decent, 
safe,  and  sanitary  dwelling  of  modest  stand- 
ards adequate  in  size  to  accommodate  the 
displaced  individual  or  family  in  areas  not 
generally  less  desirable  In  re.;ard  to  public 
utilities  and  public  and  ccmmerrlal  facili- 
ties: Provided.  That  such  payment  shall  be 
made  only  to  an  individual  or  family  who  is 
unable  to  secure  a  dwelling  unit  in  a  low- 
rent  housing  project  a5sisted  under  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937.  or  under 
a  State  or  local  program  found  by  the  Sec- 
retary cf  Housing  md  Urban  Development  to 
have  the  same  general  purposes  as  the  Fed- 
eral program  under  such  Act.  or  a  dwelling 
unit  assisted  under  section  101  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1963. 

"(b)  The  .Secretary  shall  make  the  deter- 
minations under  this  section  on  the  amount 
of  assistance  according  to  family  size,  family 
or  individual  income,  average  rents  required, 
or  similar  considerations. 

"(0)  The  additional  payments  under  this 
section  may  be  p.iid  on  a  ba.-is  nther  than 
monthly  in  cases  in  which  the  >ma!l  size 
of  the  pajnuents  that  would  otherwise  be  re- 
quired does  not  warrant  a  number  of  sep- 
arate paym'f-nts  or  m  other  cases  in  which 
other  than  monthly  payments  are  determined 
warranted  by  the  Secretary. 

"td)  No  payment  received  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  co!isldered  as  income  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  eligibility  or  the 
extent  of  eligibll'.ty  of  any  person  for  assist- 
ance under  the  Social  Security  Act  or  any 
other  Federal  Act. 
"i  507    Replacement  housing 

"lai  In  Addition  to  ;unounts  otherwise 
aulhorl^ed  by  this  title,  the  State  agency 
may  m:>ke  a  payment  to  the  owner  of  real 
property  acquired  for  .i  project  which  Is  im- 
proved bv  n  .single-,  two-,  or  three-family 
dwoiiing  act.uallv  occupied  by  the  owner  for 
not  less  than  one  year  prior  to  the  initi..tion 
of  negotiations  for  the  acqulsiiioa  of  suth 
property.  Such  p.iyment  -hall  be  1 1 1  the 
;vmount.  if  any,  not  to  exceed  ■^3.000.  -.v'llch. 
when  .\dded  to  the  acquisition  payment, 
equals  the  average  prlc  required  for  a  com- 
parable dwelling  determined,  in  accordance 
with  standards  established  by  the  Secretary, 
to  be  a  decent.  s;»fe.  and  sanitary  dwelling 
adequ.ite  in  size  to  accommodate  the  dls- 
pl.'ced  owner,  reasonably  accessible  to  public 
services  and  places  of  emplovmer.t.  :\nd  avail- 
able en  the  private  m.irket  and  (2)  an 
amount  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
necessary  to  compensate  such  owner  for  any 
loss  of  favorable  financing  due  to  such  ac- 


quisition: Provided,  That  iuc'i  payment  shall 
be  made  only  to  a  displaced  owner  who  pur- 
chases and  occupies  a  dwelling  within  one 
yt  ar  subsequent  to  the  date  on  which  he  is 
nqulred  to  move  from  the  dwelling  ac- 
ijuired  for  the  project:  And  provided  further. 
Tint  no  such  pa>ment  shall  be  required  or 
Included  as  a  project  cost  under  section  504 
of  this  title  If  the  owner-occupant  receives  a 
payment  required  by  the  State  law  of  emi- 
nent dontaln  which  Is  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  have  substantially  the  same 
purpose  and  elTect  as  this  section  and  to 
be  part  of  the  cost  of  the  project  for  which 
Federal  financial  assistance  Is  available. 

■■(b)  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary, the  State  agency  shall  determine  the 
prices  prevailing  In  the  locality  for  dwellings 
meeting  the  requirements  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section. 

■■5  508.  Expenses  incidental  to  transfer  of 
property 
■In  addition  to  amounts  otherwise  author- 
ized by  this  title,  the  State  shall  reimburse 
the  owner  of  real  property  acquired  for  a 
project  for  reasonable  and  nece.ssary  expenses 
incurred  for  (a I  recording  fees,  transfer  taxes, 
and  similar  expenses  incidental  to  conveying 
such  property;  (b)  penalty  costs  for  prepay- 
ment of  any  mortgage  encumbering  such  real 
property:  Provided.  That  such  mortgage  shall 
be  on  record  as  required  by  law  on  the  date 
of  official  announcement  of  such  project:  and 
(c)  the  pro  rata  portion  of  real  property  taxes 
paid  which  are  allocable  to  a  period  subse- 
quent to  the  date  of  vesting  of  title  in  the 
St  ite.  or  the  effective  date  of  the  possession 
of  such  real  property  by  the  State,  whichever 
is  earlier. 
■•|S  509.  Relocation  services 

•■(a»  Each  State  shall  provide  a  relocation 
^vsslstance  program  which  shall  include  such 
measures,  facilities,  or  services  as  may  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  In  order : 

■  (1)  to  determine  the  needs  of  displaced 
families,  individuals,  business  concerns,  and 
farm  operators  for  relocation  assistance: 

■•(2)  to  assure  a  feasible  method  for  the 
temporary  relocation  of  families  and  indi- 
viduals displaced  from  the  property  acquired: 

■•(3>  to  assure  that,  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  prior  to  displacement  from  real 
property  in  (il  an  urban  area,  or  (11)  any 
other  area  of  a  State  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary, after  consultation  with  the  Governor, 
there  will  be  available,  in  areas  not  generally 
less  desirable  In  regard  to  public  utilities  and 
public  and  commercial  facilities  and  at  rents 
or  prices  within  the  financial  means  of  the 
families  and  individuals  displaced,  housing 
meeting  the  standards  established  by  the 
Secretary  for  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  dwell- 
ings, equal  in  number  to  the  number  of,  and 
available  to.  such  displaced  famlUies  and  in- 
dividuals and  reasonably  accessible  to  their 
places  of  employment: 

"(4)  to  assist  owners  of  displaced  busi- 
nesses and  displaced  farm  operators  in  ob- 
taining and  becoming  established  in  suitable 
business  locations: 

■•(5)  to  supply  information  concerning  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  home  ac- 
quisition program  under  section  221(d)  (2)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act,  the  small  business 
disaster  loan  program  under  section  7(b)  (3) 
of  the  .Small  Business  .Act.  and  other  State  or 
Federil  programs  offering  assistance  to  dis- 
placed persons: 

'■(6)  to  assist  in  minimizing  hardships  to 
displaced  persons  in  adjusting  to  relocation; 
and 

"(7)  to  assure,  to  the  greatest  extent  prac- 
ticable, the  coordination  of  relocation  activ- 
ities with  other  project  activities  and  other 
planned  or  proposed  governmental  actions  in 
the  community  or  nearby  areas  which  may 
affect  the  carrying  out  of  the  relocation 
program. 

"(b)  Any  St.Tte  may  offer  relocation  serv- 
ices under  such  program  to  other  persons 
occvipylng  property  abutting  any  real  prop- 


erty acquired  for  a  FeUcral-ald  highway  proj- 
ect who  It  determines  are  caused  substantial 
economic  Injury  because  of  such  project. 
■"S  510.  Relocation    assistance    programs    on 
Federal  highway  projects 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  on  and  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  any  Federal  agency  which  acquires  real 
property  for  use  in  connection  with  a  high- 
way project  authorized  by  chapter  2  of  thi.'- 
title  or  any  other  Federal  law  shall.  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  issued  by  the 
Secretary,  provide  the  payments  and  service^ 
described  ti  sections  502.  505.  50(),  507,  508 
and  509.  oPthis  Act.  When  real  property  i.^- 
acqulred  by  a  State  or  local  governmental 
agency  for  such  a  Federal  project,  for  pur- 
poses of  this  chapter,  the  acquisition  shall  be 
deemed  an  acquisition  by  the  Federal  ngencv 
having  authority  over  such  project.  Funds 
appropriated  or  otherwise  available  to  any 
Federal  agency  for  such  project  shall  be  avail- 
able also  for  obligation  and  expenditure  t>< 
crry  out  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 
"S  511.  Authority  of  the  Secretary 

"(a)  To  carry  Into  effect  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  ma>' 
determine  to  be  necessary  to  assure : 

■■(1)  that  the  payments  authorized  by  this 
chapter  shall  be  fair  and  reasonable  and  a.s 
uniform  as  practicable: 

"(2)  that  a  displaced  person  who  makr-; 
projjer  application  for  a  payment  authorized 
for  such  person  by  this  Act  shall  be  paid 
promptly  after  a  move  or.  In  certain  hard- 
ship cases,  the  Secretary  may,  by  regulation 
authorize  advance  payment  of  certain  relo- 
cation costs; 

"(3)  that  any  person  aggrieved  by  a  de- 
termination as  to  eligibility  for  a  payment 
authorized  by  this  chapter,  or  the  amount  I'l 
a  payment,  may  have  his  application  re- 
viewed by  the  head  of  the  State  or  Federal 
■agency  making  such  determination;  and 

"(4)  that  a  displaced  person  shall  have  -.^ 
reasonable  time  In  which  to  apply  lor  a  pay- 
ment authorized  by  this  Act. 

"(b)  Tlie  Secretary  may  make  such  other 
rules  and  regulations  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  carry  out  this  chapter 
"§  612.  Definitions 

"Unless  the  context  requires  otherwise.  .;s 
used  In  this  chapter — 

"(1)   The  term  'displaced  person"  means — 

■'(a)  any  person  who  Is  the  owner  of  a 
business  which  moves  from  real  property  cr 
Is  discontinued  on  or  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act  as  result  of  the  acquisition  or  rea- 
sonable expectation  of  acquisition  of  such 
real  property,  In  whole  or  In  part,  for  a  Fed- 
eral-aid highway; 

"(b)  any  person  who  Is  the  farm  operator 
of  a  farm  operation  which  moves  from  reai 
property  or  Is  discontinued  on  or  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  as  a  result  of  the 
acquisition  or  the  reasonable  expectation  01 
acquisition  of  such  real  property,  in  whole  cr 
in  part,  for  a  Federal-aid  highway: 

'(c)  any  individual  who  Is  the  head  of  a 
family  which  moves  from  real  property  oc- 
cupied as  a  dwelling  on  or  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act.  as  a  result  of  the  acquisi- 
tion or  reasonable  expectation  of  acquisition 
of  such  real  property.  In  whole  or  in  part, 
for  a  Federal-aid  highway,  or  which  moves 
from  such  dwelling  as  a  result  of  the  acqui- 
sition or  reasonable  expectation  of  acqui- 
sition of  other  real  property,  later  acquired, 
for  such  highway  on  which  such  family  con- 
ducts a  business  or  farm  operation; 

"(d)  any  Individual,  not  a  member  of  a 
family,  who  moves  from  real  property  occu- 
pied as  a  dwelling  on  or  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  as  the  result  of  the  acqui- 
sition or  the  reasonable  expectation  of  ac- 
quisition of  such  real  property.  In  whole  or  in 
part,  for  a  Federal-aid  highway,  or  who  moves 
from  such  dwelling  as  a  result  of  the  acqui- 
sition, or  reasonable  expectation  of  other  real 
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property,  on  which  suctt  individual  conducts 
a  business  or  farm  operation;  or 

"(e)  any  individual  not  described  In  para- 
graph (a),  (b),  (c),  or  (d)  of  this  subsection 
who  moves  his  personal  property  from  real 
property  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  as  a  result  of  the  acquisition  or  reason- 
able expectation  of  acquisition  of  such  real 
property  for  a  Federal-aid  highway:  Provided. 
That  this  shall  not  include  the  owner  of 
property  on  the  premises  of  another  under  a 
lease  or  licensing  arrangement  where  such 
owner  Is  required  pursuant  to  such  a  lease  or 
license  to  move  such  property  at  his  own 
expense. 

"(2)  The  term  'business'  means  any  lawful 
activity  conducted  primarily— 

"(a>  for  the  purchase  and  resale  of  prod- 
ucts, commodities,  or  any  other  personal 
property; 

"(b)  for  the  manufacture,  processing,  or 
marketing  of  any  such  property; 

"(C)  for  the  cultivation,  processing,  or 
marketing  of  timber; 

"(d)   for  the  sale  of  services  to  the  public; 

or 

"(e)  by  a  nonprofit  organization. 
"(3)  The  term  'farm  operation'  means  any 
activity  conducted  solely  or  primarily  for  the 
production  of  one  or  more  agricultural  prod- 
ucts or  commodities  other  than  timber  for 
sale  and  home  use.  and  customarily  produc- 
ing such  products  or  commodities  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  be  capable  of  contributing  ma- 
terially to  the  operator's  support. 

■•(4)  The  term  farm  operator'  means  any 
owner,  part  owner,  tenant,  or  sharecropper 
who  operates  a  farm. 

■■(5)  Tlie  term 'elderiy  individual' means  a 
person  not  a  member  of  a  family  who  Is 
sixty-two  years  of  age  or  over. 

■■(6)  The  term  "handicapped  individual" 
means  a  person  not  a  member  of  a  family 
who  Is  handicapped  within  the  meaning  of 
section  202  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1959. 

"(7)  The  terms  "owner"  and  'person'  means 
any  individual,  partnership,  corporation,  or 
association. 

•■(8)  The  term  'Federal  agency"  means  any 
department,  agency,  or  Instrumentality  in  the 
e.tecuUve  branch  of  the  Government  and  any 
corporation  wholly  owned  by  the  Govern- 
!nent. 

■■(9)  The  term  "Stat*  agency"  means  a  State 
highway  department  or  any  agency  desig- 
nated by  a  State  highway  department  to  ad- 
minister the  relocation  assistance  program 
authorized  by  this  chapter.'" 

Sec.  203.  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  7(b)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(3)  to  make  such  loans  (either  directly  or 
In  cooperation  with  banks  or  other  lending 
institutions  through  agreements  to  particl- 
p.^te  on  an  immediate  or  deferred  basis)  as 
the  Administration  may  determine  to  be 
i.ecessary  or  approprinte  to  assist  any  small 
business  concern  in  continuing  In  business 
at  its  existing  location,  in  reestablishing  its 
business.  In  purchasing  a  business,  or  in  es- 
tablishing a  new  business,  if  the  Admlnistra- 
t.on  determines  that  such  concern  has  suf- 
fered substantial  economic  Injury  as  the  re- 
sult of  its  displacement  by,  or  location  In, 
ndjacent  to.  or  near,  r  highway  project  con- 
structed by  the  Federal  Government  or  any 
State  government;  and  the  purpose  of  a  loan 
made  pursuant  to  such  project  or  program 
may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Administration, 
include  the  purchase  or  construction  of  other 
premises  whether  or  not  the  borrower  owned 
the  premises  occupied  by  the  business  and,"". 
Sec.  204.  Section  106  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  new  sub- 
.->-v:tlons  d)  and  leii  at  the  end  thereof  as 
follows: 

"(d)  Before  npproving  projects  under  this 
chapter,  tne  Secretary  shall  obtain  from  the 
State  highway  dep.-.i-tment  the  following  as- 
surances : 
"(1)   that  every  reasonable  effort  shall  be 


made  to  acquire  the  real  property  by  nego- 
tiated purchase: 

"(2)  That  the  construction  of  projects 
shall  be  so  scheduled  that  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent practicable  no  person  lawfully  occupy- 
ing the  real  property  shall  be  required  to 
move  from  his  home,  farm,  or  business  lo- 
cation without  at  least  ninety  days  written 
notice  from  the  State  of  the  date  by  which 
possession  of  such  real  property  Is  required; 

and 

"(3)  that  It  will  be  the  policy  of  the  State, 
before  Initiating  negotiations  for  real  prop- 
erty, to  establish  a  price  which  it  believed 
to  be  a  fair  and  reasonable  consideration 
therefor,  such  price  not  to  be  less  than  the 
appraised  value  of  the  property  as  approved 
by  such  State,  and  to  make  a  prompt  offer 
to  acquire  Uie  property  for  the  full  amount 
so  established. 

"(e)  Before  approving  any  project  under 
this  chapter  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  the  Secreuiry  shall  obt:iin  from 
the  State  highway  department  the  following 
assurances : 

"•  ( 1 )  that  no  owner  will  be  required  to 
surrender  possession  of  real  property  before 
the  SWte  (A)  pays  the  agreed  purchase 
price,  (B)  makes  available  for  the  benefit  of 
the  owner,  by  court  deposit  or  otherwis;e.  an 
amount  equal  to  the  appraised  fair  \alues  of 
such  property,  as  approved  by  such  State, 
without  prejudice  to  the  right  of  the  owner 
to  contest  the  amount  of  compensation  due 
for  the  property,  or  (C)  deposits  or  pays  the 
final  award  of  compensation  in  the  con- 
demnation proceeding  for  such  property; 

"(2)  that  any  decrease  in  the  value  of 
real  property  prior  to  the  date  of  valuation 
caused  by  the  project  for  which  such  prop- 
erty is  acquired,  or  by  the  likelihood  that 
the  property  would  be  acquired  lor  the  pro- 
posed project,  other  than  that  due  to  physi- 
cal deterioration  within  the  reasonable  con- 
trol of  the  owner,  will  be  disregarded  in 
determining  the  compensation  for  the  prop- 
erty;  and 

"(3)   that  for  the  piu^pose  of  determining 
the  extent  of  the  acquisition  of  real  prop- 
erty and  the  valuation  thereof,  no  building, 
structure,    or    other    improvement    will    be 
deemed  to  be  other  than  a  part  of  the  real 
property  solely  because  of  the  ri|ht  or  obliga- 
tion of  a  tenant,  as  against  the  owner  of  any 
other  Interest  In  the  real  property,  to  remove 
such  building,  structure,  or  improvement  at 
the  expiration  of  his  term,  and  the  head  of 
the  State  agency  shall  pay  to  the  tenant  the 
fair  value  of  the  building,  structure,  or  im- 
provement, which  fair  value  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  such  agency  head  as  the  greatest 
of  ( 1 )  the  contrlbutive  value  of  the  Improve- 
ment to  the  present  use  of  the  entirety,  (2) 
the   current   cost   of   the   reproduction    less 
depreciation  of  the  Improvement,  or  (3)  the 
value  of  the  Improvement  for  removal  from 
the  property:   Provided,  That   (1)    payment 
hereunder  win  not  result  in  duplication  of 
any  payments  otherwise  authorized  by  law; 
(2)    that    the    fee    owner    of    the    land    In- 
volved disclaims  any  Interest  In  the  Improve- 
nfents  of  the  lessee:   and   (3)    the  lessee  in 
consideration  for  such  payment  shall  assign, 
transfer,  and  release  to  the  State  agency  all 
his  right,  title,  and  Interest  in  and  to  such 
improvements.    Provided    further,    That    no 
provision  of  this  section  shall  be  construed 
to  deprive  the  lessee  of  his  right  to  reject  the 
payments  hereunder  and  to  obtain  payment 
for  this  property  interests  of  just  compensa- 
tion as  otherwise  defined  by  law." 

Sec.  205.  No  provision  of  this  title  shall  be 
construed  to  give  any  person  a  cause  of  action 
m  any  court,  nor  may  any  violation  of  this 
title  bo  raised  as  a  defense  by  such  person 
in  any  action. 

Sec.  206.  Tf  any  pi-nvislon  of  t'lls  title,  cr 
the  :'.DpIication  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstance is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of 
this  title  apd  the  application  of  the  pro- 
■ilsion  to  other  pcrcons  or  circumstances 
rhall  uot  be  u  fleeted  thereby. 


Sec.  207.  .Section  133  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  i.s  hereby  repealed  Any  rights 
or  liabilities  now  existing  under  such  section 
shall  not  be  adected  by  the  repc.il  thereof 
under  this  section. 

SEC.  208.  The  governmont  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  is  authorized  to  participate  In 
the  Highway  Relocation  .Assist! nie  Program 
pursuant  to  chapter  5  of  title  23  of  the 
United  Sfcites  Code. 

SEC.  209.  Effective  Date. — This  Act  shall 
take  effect  on   the  date  of  enactnient. 
TITLE  III-  KSTABI.I.SHMENT  OF  PARKING 

FACILITIES      IN      THE      DLSTRICT      OF 

COLUMBIA 

FINDINGS  OF  fact:    SHORT   TITLE 

Sec.  301.  (a)  The  Congress  liiids  that— 
(1)  t'le  growth  and  development  of  the 
National  Capital  area  has  been  accompanied 
bv  an  over-increasing  number  of  persons 
t-iiierins  the  District  of  Columbia  by  motor 
vehivle  which  has  resulted  In  serious  traffic 
congestion: 

rl\  this  congestion  restricts  the  inter- 
change of  t;oods.  services,  and  people  between 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  surround- 
ing suburbs,  to  the  detriment  of  both;  Im- 
poses hardships  and  Inconvenience  on  resi- 
dents, employers,  employees,  and  tourists  In 
the  National  Capital  utox;  Impedes  the  effi- 
cient conduct  of  the  United  SUiles  and  the 
Dir.trict  of  Columbia  government:  and  inter- 
feres with  the  rapid  iivX  effective  dl.sposition 
of  police  and  firefighting  equipment. 

(3)  the  orderlv  growth  and  development 
of  the  National  CaplUil  area  requires  a  bal- 
anced transpKsrtation  tystem  which  provide:^ 
residents  of  and  visitors  to  the  National 
Capitiil  area  a  variety  of  economic  and  effi- 
cient means  of  travel  into  and  through  the 
District  of  Columbia: 

(4)  a  balanced  transportation  system  re- 
quires adequate  highways,  rapid  rail  transit, 
bu.ses.  and  off-street  parking  facilities  for 
motor  vehicles: 

(5)  off-street  parking  faclUtie.s  In  sufficient 
numbers  and  ;vt  rates  aiul  lo -ations  adequate 
to  meet  tiie  needs  of  the  National  Capital 
urea  tiAve  not  been  providetl:  and 

(6)  the  estiiblishment  f:f  a  parking  au- 
thority to  supplement  existing  parking  with 
additional  off-street  parking  facilities  Is 
necessary  to  maintain  and  improve  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  the  National  Capital 
area,  the  safety,  convenience,  and  welfare 
of  the  residents  thereof  and  the  visitors 
thereto,  and  the  cTiciency  of  the  United 
States  and  District  of  Columbia  governments. 

(b)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "District 
of  Columbia  Parking  Facility  Act". 

C-REATION  OF  PARKING  BOARD 

Sec.  302.  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  and 
est.ablished  a  body  ;)0litic  and  corporate  of 
perpetml  duration,  to  be  known  as  the  "Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Parking  Board"  'herein 
called  the  "PaT'iCing  Board").  The  P.irking 
Board  shall  consist  of  three  members,  who 
shall  be  the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbi.:  and  V.ie  Chairman  and  the  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Coun- 
cil. The  t^-rm  of  office  of  any  member  of  the 
Parklnij  Bo.^rd  shall  be  the  same  as  his  term 
of  office  as  r\xc\\  Commissioner,  such  Chair- 
man, or  such  Vice  Chairman.  Two  members 
of  the  Parking;  Board  shall  constitute  a  quo- 
rum. The  members  al  the  Parking  Board  shall 
select  from  among  their  number  a  chairman 
and  a  vice  chairman  of  the  Parking  Board 

Jb)  The  Parkir.s:  Board  shall  ap!:)Oint.  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  the  Classlf.catlon 
Act  of  1919.  as  amended,  and  other  applica- 
ble Laws  relating  to  employees  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  .^n  Administrator.  The  Parking 
Board  may  delegate  to  the  Administrator 
stic.i  authority  tts  may  be  necessary  or  con- 
venient to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

PARKING  /.DVIEORY   COUNCU. 

S5:c.  303.  I  a )  There  \>>  hereby  established  a 
Parking  Advisory  Council  (herein  called  the 
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•Advisory  Council").  The  Advtaory  Council 
shall  be  compoaed  of  eleven  membere.  con- 
sisting of  the  Secret  \ry  of  the  Interior  or  his 
designee,  the  Director  of  the  District  of  Co- 
liimbU  Dep.irtment  of  Highways  and  Trafllc 
or  his  designee,  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  or  his  designee,  the  Chairman  of  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission  or  his 
designee,  the  Administrator  of  the  Washing- 
ton Metropolltm  Area  Transit  Authority  or 
his  designee,  all  ex  officio,  and  six  members 
from  prlv.^te  life  appointed  by  the  Parking 
BoMd  of  whom  one  shall  be  designated  bien- 
nially by  the  Parking  Board  to  serve  as  chair- 
man. The  members  from  private  life  shall  be 
chosen  to  reflect  a  r9n»?e  of  experience  In  such 
nelds  as  architecture,  engineering,  retail 
trade,  real  estate,  financing,  law.  motor  ve- 
hicle parking,  and  transportaUon. 

(b)  The  members  of  the  Advisory  Council 
appointed  by  the  Parking  Board  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  of  four  yewra,  except  that 
with  respect  to  the  flrst  appolntmenu  made 
after  this  Act  becomes  effecUve.  one  member 
shall  be  appointed  for  a  one-year  term,  one 
member  shall  be  appointed  for  a  two-yeir 
term,  two  members  shall  be  appointed  for  a 
three-v'emr  term,  and  two  member*  shall  be 
appolritm  for  a  four-year  term  Any  member 
appointed  to  nil  a  vacancy  shall  serve  only 
for  the  unexpired  term  of  the  member  he  is 
replacing  Any  member  sh.ill  be  eligible  for 
reappointment. 

(cUl)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Council 
who  are  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  shall 
serve  without  compensation  In  addition  to 
that  received  In  their  regular  public  employ- 
ment but  shall  be  entitled  to  relmburse- 
ment'for  travel.  subsUtence.  and  other  neces- 
sary expenses  Incurred  by  them  In  the  per- 
formance  of  duties   vested   In    the   CoxmcU. 

(2)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Council, 
other  than  thoee  to  whom  paragraph  (1)1* 
applicable,  shall  receive  compensation  ^t 
the  rate  of  »50  per  day  for  each  day  they  are 
engaged  In  the  performance  of  their  duties 
as  member?  of  stich  Council  and  shall  be 
entitled  to  reimbursement  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  other  necessary  expenses  in- 
curred by  them  In  the  performance  of  their 
duties  as  members  of  the  Council. 

(d>  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Advisory 
Council  to  .idvlse  and  assist  the  Parking 
Board  in  carrying  out  Its  functions  under 
this  Act.  including  the  overall  planning  of 
parking  facilities,  the  acquisition,  conatruc- 
tlon  design,  and  operaUon  of  such  facUltlei 
and  such  other  matters  as  the  Parking  Board 
shall  request  or  the  Advisory  Council  shall 
determine.  The  Parking  Board  shall  request 
the  views  of  the  Advisory  Council  on  each 
matter  m:ide  subject  to  a  public  hearing  by 
this  Act.  and  shall  Include  the  report  of  the 
Council.  If  any.  In  the  Parking  Board's  record. 

(e)  The  Advisory  Council  la  authorized, 
within  the  limits  of  funds  authorized  by  the 
Parking  Board  and  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Classincatlon  Act  of  1949.  as  amended, 
and  other  applicable  laws  relating  to  em- 
plovees  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  ap- 
point an  execuUve  secretary.  Subject  to  re- 
imbursement by  the  Parking  Board  for  the 
salaries,  retirement,  health  benefits,  and 
similar  006ts  for  such  employees,  the  ex  officio 
members  of  the  Advisory  Council  and  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
shaU  make  available  to  the  executive  secre- 
tary svich  staff,  information,  and  technical 
assistance  as  he  shall  require  to  enable  the 
Advisory  Council  to  carry  out  Ita  responsl- 
blUtles  under  this  Act. 

(f)  The  Advisory  Council  Is  authorized, 
within  the  limits  of  funds  authorized  by  the 
Parking  Board,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  20(a)  (in  of  this  Act  to 
hire  independent  consultants  to  assist  It  In 
carrying  out  its  responsibilities  under  ths  Act. 

COMPREHENSIVE    PARKING    STUDY 

Sec.  304.  (a)  The  Advisory  Council  shall, 
within  one  year  following  the  date  of  enact- 


ment of  this  Act.  and  not  leas  than  once 
each  five  years  thereafter,  prepare  and  dis- 
tribute a  comprehensive  report  on  parking 
m  the  District  of  Columbia  metropolitan 
area.  Such  report  shall  Include — 

( 1 )  an  inventory  of  existing  parking  facili- 
ties in  the  District  of  Columbia,  both  public 
and  private,  and  an  analysis  of  the  manner 
and  extent  to  which  they  are  utilized; 

(3)  an  Inventory  of  the  existing  and  rea- 
sonably anticipated  transportation  facilities 
in  the  National  Capital  area.  Including  roads, 
highways,  buses,  and  rapid  rail  transit,  and 
an  analysis  of  the  manner  and  extent  to 
which  they  are  utilized: 

(3)  an  analysis  of  the  extent,  type,  ana 
location  of  all  parking  facilities  and  on-street 
parking  which  are  necessary  or  desirable  for 
achieving  balanced  transportation  and  an  ef- 
ficient flow  of  traffic  In  the  National  Capital 
area  together  with  recommendations  as  to 
the  need.  If  any.  for  additional  public  park- 
ing facilities  and  the  areas  within  which 
such  facilities  should  be  located;  and 

(4)  any  other  Information  or  recommenda- 
tions that  the  Advisory  Council  determines 
to  be  useful  to  the  Parking  Board  in  carrying 
out  its  duties  under  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Advisory  Council  shall  refer  the 
parking  report  to  all  interested  agencies  in 
the  National  Capital  area  for  their  Informa- 
tion and  comments.  The  parking  report  and 
all  relevant  data  used  to  compile  the  report 
shall  be  made  available  to  owners  and  op- 
erators of  private  parking  facilities  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  order  to  enable  them 
more  effectively  to  plan  the  operation  and 
expansion  of  their  facilities. 

ACQt'isntuNs  or  parking  f.vch.ities 

Sec.  305  lai  The  Parking  Board  Is  au- 
thcrt^ed  to  acquir?.  In  its  own  name,  by 
purchase,  lease,  gift  exchange  condemna- 
tion or  otherwise,  such  property,  real  or 
:>erwnal  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  In- 
cluding any  rights  or  Interests  therein,  as 
the  Parking  Board  may  require  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act;  except  that  in 
ao  case  shall  the  Parking  Board  acquire  by 
condemnation  any  real  property  on  which 
there  Is  located  a  parking  f.acility.  unless 
the  Parking  Board  intends  substantially  to 
increase  the  number  of  vehicles  which  can 
be  parked  on  such  property:  Provided.  That 
if  within  thirty  days  after  the  Board  In- 
stitutes a  condemnation  proceeding  to  ac- 
quire land  on  which  there  Is  located  a  park- 
ing facility  the  owners  of  such  property  file 
with  the  court  a  signed  statement  to  the 
effect  that  they  plan  to  undertake  such 
construction  ivs  Is  necessary  to  cause  to  be 
looted  thereon  a  parking  facility  equal  In 
capacity  to  that  proposed  to  be  constructed 
thereon  by  the  Board  and  that  they  will 
cause  such  construction  to  be  commenced 
within  one  year  after  the  date  such  state- 
ment Is  filed,  the  condemnation  proceeding 
shall  be  stayed  pending  the  completion  of 
such  construction.  Upon  such  completion, 
the  court  shall  enter  an  order  dismissing  the 
condemnation  proceeding.  If  such  construc- 
tion does  not  commence  within  such  one- 
year  period  and  proceed  expeditiously  there- 
after, the  Board  may  proceed  with  the  con- 
demnation   proceeding. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Is  authorized  to  make  available 
to  the  Parking  Board,  without  considera- 
tion, air  and  subsurface  rights  In  areas  con- 
sisting principally  of  land  in  street,  high- 
way, railway,  or  subway  rights-of-way, 
bridges,  and  other  lands  under  his  Jurisdic- 
tion and  control  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  use  by  the  Parking  Board  in  carrying 
out  Its  duties  under  this  Act.  The  Commis- 
sioner to  the  extent  feasible,  shall  exercise 
this  authority  to  enable  the  Parking  Board 
to  locate  parklnc;  facilities  in  such  manner 
as  to  coordinate  parking  with  any  future 
highway  or  subway  construction  in  the  Dis- 
trict   of    Columbia.    Nothing    in    this    Act 


shall  be  construed  as  modifying  or  super- 
seding title  23.  United  States  Code. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  are  au- 
thorized, subject  to  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  they  may  prescribe,  to  make  avail- 
able to  the  Parking  Board,  without  consid- 
eration, subsurface  rights  in  lands  in  Uif 
District  of  Columbia  under  their  respective 
Jurisdiction  and  control  for  use  by  the 
Parking  Board  in  carrying  out  its  duties 
under  this  Act. 

id)  The  Parking  Board  shall  take  no  tln.-.l 
action  with  respect  to  the  acquisition  of  .i 
parking  facility  or  the  acquisition  of  any  re.il 
property  for  the  purpose  of  establishlu-; 
thereon  a  parking  facility  (other  than  th^ 
taking  of  options)  until  the  Parking  Boat' I 
has — 

(1)  obtained  a  study  of  such  proposed  1.- 
clUty  from  an  Independent  expert  quallflri 
to  evaluate  the  feasibility  of  any  such  fan  - 
ity.  and 

(2)  held  a  public  hearing  to  obtain  views 
on  the  need  for  such  facility.  Its  propo.si-c! 
size,  and  Its  economic  feasibility.  The  Bo.Trcl 
shall  publish  notice  of  any  such  hearing  .ii 
at  least  one  newspaper  of  general  clrculatUii 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  at  least  twen- . 
days  prior  to  such  hearing. 

lei  No  condemnation  proceeding  shall  ! -> 
instituted  under  this  Act  unless  the  Com- 
missioner, acting  In  his  capacity  as  Commi.^- 
sloner.  shall  have  approved  the  filing  of  su<  ii 
proceedings.  Condemnation  proceedlnrs 
brought  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  iir> 
brought  in  the  name  of  the  Parking  Board. 
Such  proceedings  shall  be  instituted  and 
conducted  In  the  United  States  Dlstrl'  r 
Court  tor  the  District  of  Columbia,  which 
court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  such  pn.- 
ceedings,  and  shall  be  prosecuted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  procedure  In  proceedings  in- 
stituted and  conducted  under  the  auihorltv 
of  sections  1311  through  1321  of  title  16  «  r 
the  District  of  Columbia  Code,  except  th.it 
( 1 )  wherever  In  such  sections  the  term 
"Board  of  Commissioners"  or  "Board"  ap- 
p>ear.  such  terms  shall  be  deemed,  for  tl.e 
purposes  of  this  Act.  to  mean  the  Parkiii:; 
Board.  (2)  wherever  In  such  sections  pre.  .- 
slon  Is  made  for  property  to  be  taken  in  the 
name  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  such  prt  - 
visions  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
be  construed  to  mean  the  Parking  Board. 
(3)  wherever  In  such  sections  reference  :i 
made  to  the  District  of  Columbia  (as  a  party 
to  a  proceeding  instituted  or  conducted  un- 
der the  authority  of  such  sections),  suc.i 
terms  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  the  Park- 
ing Board,  and  (4)  wherever  in  such  sections 
any  payment  is  required  by  any  of  such 
sections  to  be  made  from  appropriated  funds. 
such  payment  Is  authorized  to  be  made  from 
any  moneys  of  the  Parking  Board  which  are 
available  for  such  piupose. 

If)  The  acquisition,  by  condemnation,  of 
real  property  for  use  by  the  Parking  Boaru 
under  this  Act  shall  be  authorized  only  lU 
prior  to  the  Initiation  of  proceedings  to  con- 
demn such  property,  the  Parking  Board  shall 
have  taken  the  following  actions: 

(1)  Retained  at  least  two  qualified,  inde- 
pendent real  estate  appraisers  to  assist  it  in 
establishing  the  fair  market  value  of  th? 
property,  and  such  appraisers  have  advlseti 
the  Parking  Board,  In  writing,  of  such  value: 

1 2)  Established  a  fair  market  value  for 
the  property  based  on  such  appraisal; 

(3)  Certified  that  It  has  been  unable  to 
purchase  the  property  at  such  fair  market 
value: 

(4)  Initiated  condemnation  proceedings 
within  ninety  days  from  the  date  of  the 
certification  required  by  paragraph  (3); 
Provided,  That  in  the  event  the  Parking 
Board  shall  fall  to  Initiate  such  proceedings 
within  the  prescribed  period,  the  Parking 
Board  shall  be  foreclosed  from  Initiating 
any  such  proceeding  against  said  real  prop- 
erty for  a  period  of  at  least  five  years  from 
the  expiration  of  said  ninety-day  period; 
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(6)  Certified  that  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary 
liouslng  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  be 
available  to  any  families  which  may  be  dis- 
placed by  such  condemnation  action  at 
rentals  or  prices  they  can  reasonably  afford; 

■ind 

(6)  Certified  that,  barring  acts  of  God  or 
<»ther  unforeseeable  circumstances,  it  will 
commence,  or  cause  to  be  commenced,  con- 
struction of  a  parking  facility  upon  such 
property  within  one  year  following  the  date 
of  acquisition. 

(g)  In  addition  to  any  payments  required 
by  the  preceding  subsection,  the  Parking 
Board  is  hereby  authorized  to  make  relocation 
nayments  to  persons  displayed  by  reason  of 
Its  acquisition  of  prc^erty  under  the  author- 
ity of  this  secUon  to  the  same  extent  as 
such  persons  would  have  been  entitled  to 
have  received  If  such  displacements  had  been 
within  the  purview  of  section  114  of  title  I 
uf  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  The 
Parking  Board  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
Redevelopment  Land  Agency  are  authorized 
to  enter  into  an  agreement  under  which 
such  Agency  shall  undertake  to  administer 
the  pa>Tnent8  authorized  to  be  made  by  this 
.--ubsectlon,  and  provide  the  Parking  Board 
with  relocation  services  in  like  manner  as 
such  Agency  provides  such  services  to  the 
Commissioner. 

ih)  No  parking  facility  shall  be  established 
under  this  Act  upon  any  property  zoned 
esldenUal  without  the  approval  of  the  Zon- 
ing Commission  of  the  District,  which  may 
s'rant  such  approval  only  after  public  notice 
and  hearing  in  accordance  with  the  provl- 
lons  of  section  3  of  the  Act  of  June  20, 
1938  (52  Stat.  (1938);  D.C.  Code,  sec  5-415). 

I'ARIUNC   BOARD  AUTHORIZED  TO  CONSTRUCT  AND 
OPERATE    FACILITIES 

SEC.  306.   (a)   The  Parking  Board  is  auth- 
rized   to   undertake,   by  contract  or  other- 
wise, the  clearance  and  improvement  of  any 
Ijrop'erty  acquired  by  It  under  this  Act  as 
well  as  the  construction,  establishment,  re- 
construction, alteration,  repair,  and  mainte- 
nance thereon  of  parking  facilities.  The  Park- 
ing Board  shall  take  such  action  as  may  be 
necessary  to  Insure  that  all  laborers  and  me- 
chanics employed  in  the  performance  of  such 
construction,  alteration,  and/or  repair  shall 
be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those 
prevailing  on  simlltr  construction  in  the  lo- 
cality  as   determined    by    the   Secretary   of 
Labor,  in  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act.   as    amended.    The    Secretary   of    Labor 
hall  have,  with  respect  to  the  labor  stand- 
ards   specified    herein,    the    authority    and 
'unctions  set  forth  In  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  14  of  19S0  (15  F.R.  3176:  64  Stat. 
.267;  5  use.  1332-15)  and  section  2  of  the 
\ct  of  June  13,  1934,  as  amended  (48  Stat. 
148.  as  amended:  40  U.S.C.  276(c) ). 

(b)  The  Parking  Board  may,  with  respect 
to  any  facility  acquired  or  constructed  pur- 
.suant  to  this  Act, 

( 1 )  lease  space  in  such  facility  at  or  below 
the  level  of  the  street  on  which  such  facility 
fronts  or  abuts  for  commercial  purposes,  and 

(2)  lease  or  sell  air  rights  above  any  park- 
ing structure  of  four  or  more  stories  for  com- 
mercial purposes. 

;f  the  Parlting  Board  determines  that  the 
utilization  of  such  space  or  air  rights  for 
commercial  purposes  Is  expedient  for  the 
linanclng  of  such  parking  facility  and  is  com- 
patible with  the  development  and  zoning  of 
the  vicinity  in  which  such  facility  is  lo- 
cated: Provided.  TTiat  no  petroleum  products 
shall  be  sold  or  offered  for  sale  in  any  en- 
trance to  or  exit  from  any  parking  facility 
constructed  or  acquired  under  this  Act.  The 
rentals  so  generated  shall  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  fixing  the  rental  or  sales  price  of 
any  real  property  or  facility  leased  or  sold 
pursuant  to  sections  7  and  8. 

(c)  The  Parking  Board  shall,  as  soon  as 
practicable,  lease  or  sell,  purstiant  to  sec- 
tions 7  and  8  hereof,  any  facility  acquired  or 
constructed  under  this  Act  unless  the  Park- 


ing Board  determines  that  the  public  In- 
terest would  best  be  served  if  it  operated 
such  facility  Itself,  and  Includes  In  Its  record 
of  the  matter  a  statement  as  to  Its  reasons 
therefor.  Each  such  determination  so  made 
shall  be  reviewed  by  the  Parking  Board  not 
less  than  every  three  years  following  the  date 
on  wlilch  such  determination  is  made.  The 
Parking  Board  shall  extend  to  all  qualified 
persons  experienced  in  the  business  of  motor 
vehicle  parking  who  owned  a  parking  facility 
on  any  land  acquired  by  condemnation  pur- 
suant to  section  5  the  right  of  hrst  refusal 
with  respect  to  any  sale,  or  the  right  to  meet 
the  high  bid,  with  respect  to  the  leasing,  of 
any  parking  facility  constructed  on  such 
land. 

(d)  In  operating  any  such  facility,  the 
Board  shall,  to  the  extent  feasible,  provide, 
by  contract  or  otherwise,  for  such  operation 
of  Its  parking  facilities  by  any  person  or 
management  firm  competent  to  manage  the 
operation.  Any  such  contract  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  Service  Contract  Act  of  1965  (79 
Stat.  1034). 

PARKING  BOARD  AUTHORIZED  TO  LEASE 
FACILITIES 

SEC.  307.  (a)   The  Parking  Board  is  author- 
ized  to  lease  any  parking  facility  acquired 
or  constructed  by  it  for  such  period  of  time, 
as  the  Board  may  determine,  except  that  a 
lease  which  is  used  as  security  for  permanent 
financing    shall    not    exceed    fortv    years    in 
duration  and  any  other  lease  shall  not  ex- 
ceed   five    years    In    duration.    The    Parking 
Board  shall  invite  competitive  bids  for  the 
lease  of  anv  parking  facility,  but  may,  when- 
ever  It   determines   It   to   be   in   the   public 
Interest,    negotiate    the    lease    of    any    such 
facility.  The  Parking  Board  shall  include  in 
Its  record  of  the  matter  a  statement  as  to  Its 
reason    for   so   negotiating   any   such   lease, 
(b)   Tlie  Parking  Board  shall  not  lease  any 
such    facility    for    an    annual    rental    In    an 
amount   less  than   that  which   Is  necessary 
to  amortize,  within  a  forty-year  period,  the 
cost  of   acquiring  or  constructing  such  f.i- 
cllity   and   to   provide   a   reasonable   reserve 
for    such    purpose;     to    meet    the    Parking 
Board's  obligations,  if  any,  under  the  lease 
Including   any   obligation    to    repair,   m;Un- 
taln.   or   insure   the   facility,   to   make   pay- 
ments In  lieu  of  taxes:  and  to  meet  all  ad- 
ministrative expenses  and  other  charges  in 
connection  therewith;  except  that  the  Park- 
ing Board  may,   for  good   cause,   accept  for 
such  number  of  years  as  the  Parking  Board 
may  determine  Is  necessary,  a  lower  rental 
than  the  minimum  hereinabove  prescribed, 
subject   to   the   repayment   to    the   Parking 
Board  of  the  difference  between  such  lower 
rental  and  such  minimum  rental  prior  to 
the  termination  of  the  period  for  which  the 
parking  facility  Is  leased. 

(C)  Tlie  lease  of  a  parking  facility  shall  be 
upon  terms  and  conditions  requiring  that 
such  parking  facility  shall  be  operated  and 
maintained,  during  the  term  of  the  lease, 
for  the  parking  of  motor  vehicles  by  the 
'•eneral  public  in  accordance  with  rates, 
hours  of  service,  methods  of  operation,  rules. 
and  regulations  established  or  approved  by 
the  Parking  Board  and  posted  in  such  park- 
ing facility  by  the  lessee. 

PARKING   BOARD   AUTHORIZED  TO   SELL  FACILITIES 

Sec.  308.  (a)  The  Parking  Board  is  author- 
ized to  sell  any  parking  facility  other  than 
any  facility  constructed  on  land  owned  by 
or  acquired  from  the  governments  of  the 
United  States  or  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  Parking  Board  shall  invite  competitive 
bids  for  the  sale  of  any  such  parking  facility, 
but  may,  whenever  it  determines  It  to  be  In 
the  public  Interest,  negotiate  the  sale  of 
such  facility.  The  Parking  Board  shall  In- 
clude In  Its  record  of  the  matter  a  state- 
ment as  to  its  reason  for  so  negotiating  any 
such  sale. 

(b)  The  sale  of  any  such  parking  facility 
shall  be  upon  terms  and  conditions  requir- 


ing that  such  parking  facility  shall  be  op- 
erated and  maintained  for  the  parking  of 
motor  vehicles  by  the  general  public  In  ac- 
cordance with  rates,  hours  of  service,  meth- 
od of  operation,  rules,  and  regulations  es- 
tablished or  approved  by  the  Parking  Board 
and  posted  in  such  parking  facility  by  the 
purchaser. 

(c)  The  Parking  Board  is  authorized.  In 
connection  with  the  sale  of  a  parking  facility 
acquired  or  constructed  by  it,  to  Include  in 
the  deed  for  such  property  a  covenant,  run- 
ning with  the  land,  whereby  the  purchaser 
agrees,  for  himself  and  his  successors  In 
Interest,  that  the  property  purchased  from 
the  Parking  Board  will  be  used  as  a  parking 
facility  for  such  period  of  time  as  the  Park- 
ing Board  shall  specify  in  -said  covenant.  The 
Parking  Board  Is  authorized  to  agree,  subject 
to  the  requirements  of  the  preceding  subsec- 
tion (b),  to  the  release  or  modification  of 
any  such  covenant  whenever  the  Parking 
Board  shall  find,  after  public  hearing,  that 
the  operation  of  a  parking  facility  no  longer 
is  m  the  public  Interest,  or  the  development 
of  the  vicinity  In  which  such  parking  facility 
is  located  Is  or  will  be  of  such  a  character 
as  to  make  such  facility  Incompatible  with 
such  vicinity. 

LEASING    PROPERTY     >  OR     DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.   309.    (a)    The   Parking   Board   is   au- 
thorized   to   lease    for    terms   not   exceeding 
forty  years,  any  real  property  acquired  pur- 
suant to  this  Act,  and  to  stipulate  In  such 
lease  that  the  lessee  shall  erect  at  his  or  its 
expen.se    a    structure    or    structures    on    the 
land     leased,     which     structure     or     struc- 
tures    and     property     shall     be     primarily 
used,  maintained,  and  operated  as  a  park- 
ing    facility.     Every    such,    lease    shall     be 
entered  into  upon  £uch  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  P.arklng  Board  shall  impose  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  requirements  that  such 
structure  or  structures  shall   conform  with 
the  plans  and  specifications  approved  by  the 
Board;  that  such  structure  or  structures  shall 
become  the  property  of  the  District,  or  In  the 
ca.se  of  a  facility  constructed  on  land  under 
the   control  and   Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,    such    structure    shall    become    the 
property  of  the  United  States,  upon  termina- 
tion or  expiration  of  any  such  lease;  that  the 
lessee  shall  furnish  security  in  the  form  of 
a  penal  bond,  or  otherwise,  to  guarantee  ful- 
fillment of  his  or  its  obligations;    that   the 
lessee  shall  take  such  action  as  may  be  neces- 
sary   to    insure    that   all    laborers   and    me- 
chanics employed  In  the  performance  of  such 
construction,  alteration,  and /or  repair  shall 
be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those 
prevailing  on  similar  construction  In  the  lo- 
cality   as    determined    by    the    Secretary    of 
Labor,  in  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act.    as    .-unended,    and    any    other    require- 
ments which,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Parking 
Board,  shall  be  related  to  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

lb)  The  lessee  may,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Parking  Board — 

(1)  sublease  space  in  such  facility  at  or 
below  the  level  of  the  street  upon  which  such 
faclUty  fronts  or  abuts  for  commercial  pur- 
poses; or 

12)  sublease  air  rights  above  any  parking 
structure  of  four  or  more  stories  for  com- 
mercial purposes; 

if  the  Parking  Board  determines  that  the 
utlllzaUon  of  such  space  or  air  rights  for 
commercial  purposes  is  expedient  for  the  fi- 
nancing of  such  parking  facility  and  Is  com- 
patible with  the  development  of  the  vicinity 
in  which  such  facility  Is  located:  Provided. 
That  no  petroleum  products  shall  be  sold  or 
offered  for  sale  in  any  entrance  to  or  exit 
from  any  parking  facility  constructed  or  ac- 
quired under  this  Act.  The  rentals  so  gen- 
erated .ihall  be  taken  into  account  In  fixing 
the  sales  price  of  any  real  property  sold 
pursuant  to  this  <;ectlon  and  the  approval  of 
rates  for  the  parking  of  motor  vehicles  in 
the  parking  facility   constructed   thereon. 
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(c)  Any  such  leise  made  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  b«  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Parking  Bonrd  shall  determine, 
and  shall  include  requirements  that  any 
parking  facility  constructed  on  the  land  so 
leased  shall  be  opeiated  and  maintained  for 
the  parking  of  motor  vehicles  by  the  general 
public  In  accordance  with  rates,  hours  of 
serv'ce.  method  of  operation,  rules,  and  reg- 
ulations established  or  approved  by  the 
Parking  B.'ard  and  posted  In  such  parking 
facility  by  the  lessee 

Sec.  310.  (ai  The  Parking  Board  shall 
establish  and.  from  time  to  time,  revise, 
with  or  without  public  hearings,  schedules 
of  rates  to  be  charged  f.>r  use  of  spare  in 
each  parking  facility  esuibllshed  pursuant 
to  this  Act.  In  establishing  such  rates,  the 
Parking  Board  shall  (ii  consider,  among 
other  factors,  the  existing  rates  charged  by 
privately  operated  perking  facilities  serving 
the  same  vicinity;  and  (11)  consider.  In  light 
of  the  overall  transportation  needs  and  prob- 
lems of  the  District  of  Columbia  metropoli- 
tan area,  the  extent  ot  which  long-term  and 
short-tem»-  parking  Is  desirable  at  each  loca- 
tion and  «hall  flx  a  schedule  of  rates  for 
each  location  which  Is  designed  to  encourage 
the  types  of  use  that  are  desired  at  such 
locations.  The  Parking  Board  is  authorized 
to  provide  rate  differentials  for  such  reasons, 
as  the  amount  of  space  occupied,  the  location 
of  the  facility,  and  other  reasonable  dif- 
ferences. 

(b»  The  rates  to  be  charged  for  the 
parking  of  motor  vehicles  within  the  park- 
ing facilities  operated  by  the  Parking  Board 
shall  be  fixed  at  the  lowest  rates  that  will 
defray  the  cost  of  maintaining,  operating, 
and  administering  such  parking  facilities: 
amortize,  within  a  forty-year  period,  the 
cost  of  acquiring  or  constructing  such  fa- 
clUtes:  pay  all  charges,  fees,  and  payments 
m  lieu  of  taxes  attributable  to  such  facili- 
ties. 

(c)  The  rates  to  be  charged  for  the  park- 
ing of  motor  vehicles  within  any  parking  fa- 
cilities leased  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be 
fixed  at  the  lowest  rates  that  will  enable 
the  lessee  to  meet  all  his  obligations  under 
his  lease  or  leases:  to  defray  all  reasonable 
and  necessarj'  operating  expenses;  and  to 
earn  a  fair  and  reasonable  protlt  or  return 
on  his  Investment. 

Id)  The  rates  to  be  charged  for  the  park- 
ing of  motor  vehicles  within  any  parking 
faclllites  sold  by  the  Parking  Board  pur- 
suant to  this  Act,  or  constructed  on  any 
unimproved  real  property  leased  pursuant 
to  section  9  of  this  Act,  shall  be  flxed  at  the 
lowest  rates  that  will  enable  the  purchaser 
or  lessee,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  meet  all  his 
obligations  under  the  purchase  or  lease  agree- 
ment or  agreements  to  amortize  his  Invest- 
ment over  a  reasonable  period;  to  defray  all 
reasonable  and  necessary  operating  expenses: 
and  to  earn  a  fair  and  reasonable  proQt  or 
return  on  his  Investment. 

AUTHoarrY  to  issue  obligations 

Sec.  311.  (a)  The  Parking  Board  Is  au- 
thorized to  Issue  and  sell,  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  it  shall  by  resolution  pre- 
scribe, its  obligations:  having  suc.'i  maturi- 
ties and  bearing  such  rate  or  rates  of  In- 
terest as  may  be  determined  by  the  Park- 
ing Board:  Proiidtd.  That  not  more  thou 
$50,000,000  In  such  obligations  shall  be  out- 
standing at  any  time.  Obligations  Issued  un- 
der this  Act  shall  be  offered  at  puWlc  sale 
to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder.  Such  obliga- 
tions may  be  made  redeemable  at  the  option 
of  the  Parking  Board  before  maturity  In  such 
manner  as  may  be  stipulated  In  such  obll- 
g..tions.  The  principal  of  and  the  Interest 
on  any  such  obligations  so  Issued  shall  b« 
pay;^ble  out  of  any  moneys  or  revenues  of  the 
Parking  Board  available  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  The  obligations  Issued  under  this 
Act.  together  with  the  interest  thereon,  shall 
not  constitute  a  debt  or  obligation  of  the 


United  States  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  the  obligations  issued  by  the  Parking 
Board  shall  clearly  so  state. 

Obligations  authorized  hereunder  may  be 
Issued  by  the  Parking  Board  in  the  torm  of 
temporary,  interim,  or  definitive  bonds,  at 
one  time  or  from  time  to  time,  for  any  of 
its  corporate  purposes.  Including  acquiring 
necessary  cash  working  funds,  constructing, 
reconstructing,  extending,  or  Improving  a 
parking  facility  or  facilities  or  any  part 
thereof  and  acquiring  any  property,  real  or 
personal,  useful  for  the  construction,  recon- 
struction, extension.  Improvement,  or  oper- 
ation of  a  parking  facility  or  part  thereof. 
Tne  Parking  Board  shall  also  have  power 
from  time  to  time  to  refund  any  bonds  by 
the  Issuance  of  refunding  bonds,  whether 
the  bonds  to  be  refunded  shall  have  or  have 
not  matured,  and  may  issue  bonds  partly  to 
refund  bonds  outstanding  and  partly  for 
any  other  of  its  corporate  purposes.  To  the 
extent  feasible,  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
governing  the  issuance  and  securing  of  other 
obligations  shall  govern  refunding  bonds.  All 
bonds  issued  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  have  and  are  hereby  declared  to 
have  all  the  qualities  and  Incidents  of  nego- 
tiable instruments  under  article  3  of  the 
Uniform  Commercial  Code  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  Parking  Board  shall  deter- 
mine the  date,  the  price  or  prices,  and  the 
terms  of  redemption,  and  the  form  and  the 
manner  of  execution  of  the  bonds,  including 
any  interest  coupons  to  be  attached  thereto, 
and  shall  fix  the  denomination  or  denomi- 
nations of  the  bonds  and  the  place  or  places 
of  payment  of  principal  and  Interest,  which 
may  be  at  any  jank  or  trust  company  within 
or  without  the  District  of  Columbia.  In 
case  any  officer  whose  signature  or  a  facsimile 
of  whose  signature  shall  appear  on  any  bonds 
or  coupons  shall  cease  to  be  such  officer 
before  the  delivery  of  such  bonds,  such  sig- 
nature or  such  facsimile  shall  nevertheless 
be  valid  and  sufficient  for  all  purposes  the 
same  as  if  he  had  remained  in  office  until 
such  delivery,  and  any  bond  may  bear  the 
facsimile  signature  of,  or  may  be  signed  by, 
such  person  as  at  the  actual  time  of  the  ex- 
ecution of  such  bond  shall  be  duly  author- 
ized to  sign  such  bond  although  at  the  date 
of  such  bond  such  person  may  not  have  been 
such  officer.  The  bonds  may  be  Issued  in  cou- 
pon or  in  registered  form,  or  both,  as  the 
Parking  Board  may  determine,  and  provi- 
sions may  be  made  for  the  registration  of  any 
coupon  bonds  as  to  principal  alone  and  also 
as  to  both  principal  and  Interest,  for  the 
reconversion  Into  coupon  bonds  of  any  bonds 
registered  as  to  both  principal  and  Interest, 
and  for  the  exchange  of  either  coupon  bonds 
or  registered  bonds  without  coupons  for  an 
equal  aggregate  principal  amount  of  other 
coupon  bonds  or  registered  bonds  without 
couponf.  or  both,  of  any  denomination  or 
denominations. 

In  the  discretion  of  the  Parking  Board, 
bonds  may  be  secured  by  a  trust  agreement 
by  and  bef.ve?ii  the  Parking  Board  and  a 
corporate  trustee,  which  may  be  any  trust 
company  or  bank  having  the  powers  of  a 
trust  company  within  or  without  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Such  trust  agreement  may 
contain  provisions  for  protecting  and  enforc- 
ing the  rights  and  remedies  of  the  bondhold- 
ers, Includlni;  covenants  setting  forth  the 
duties  of  the  Parking  Board  In  relation  to 
the  acquisition  of  property  and  the  construc- 
tion of  parking  facilities  and  the  Improve- 
ment, maintenance,  operation,  repair,  and 
insurance  of  parking  facilities,  the  rates  to 
"r>c  charged  and  the  custody,  safeguarding . 
and  application  of  all  moneys;  shall  set  forth 
t!ie  rlphts  and  remedies  of  the  bondholders 
and  of  the  trustees;  may  restrict  the  Individ- 
ual right  of  action  by  bondholders:  and  may 
cont  lin  such  other  provisions  as  the  P.^'.rklng 
B  ard  mav  deem  rea.-onable  and  proper  for 
the  security  of  the  bondholders.  All  expenses 
incurred   In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 


such  trust  agreement   may  be  treated  as  a 
part  of  the  cost  of  operation. 

In  order  to  secure  the  p.ivment  of  its 
bonds,  the  Parking  Board  shall  htive  power, 
in  the  resolution  authorizing  the  Issuance 
thereof  or  In  the  trust  agreement  securln).; 
such  bonds  (which  shall  constitute  a  con- 
tract with  the  holders  thereof)  :  to  pledge 
all  or  any  part  of  Its  revenues.  Including 
future  revenues,  the  proceeds  of  bonds  ana 
any  other  moneys  available  to  the  Piirkne 
Board:  to  covenant  virtth  respect  to  pleclgc- 
of  revenues.  Hens,  mortgages,  sales,  leases, 
any  property  then  owned  or  thereafter  ac- 
quired, or  against  permitting  or  sufterin^ 
any  lien  on  such  revenues  or  property;  to 
covenant  virtth  respect  to  limitations  on  any 
right  to  sell,  lease,  or  otherwise  dispose  of 
any  parking  facility  or  part  thereof,  or  anv 
property  of  any  kind;  to  covenant  with  re- 
spect to  the  terms  of  any  bonds  to  be  issued, 
the  custody,  application,  investment,  and 
disposition  of  the  proceeds  thereof,  the  Is- 
suance of  additional  bonds,  the  Incurring 
of  any  other  obligations  by  it,  the  payment 
of  the  principal  of  and  the  Interest  on  the 
bonds  or  any  other  obligations,  the  sources 
and  method  of  such  payment,  the  rank  or 
priority  of  any  such  bonds  or  other  obliga- 
tions virtth  respect  to  any  lien  or  security  or 
as  to  the  acceleration  of  the  maturity  of  any 
such  bonds  or  other  obligations;  and  to  cove- 
nant with  respect  to  the  replacement  oi 
lost,  destroyed,  or  mutilated  bonds.  The  Park- 
ing Board  is  further  authorized  to  pledpe 
as  security  for  revenue  bonds,  the  revenue.s 
of  parking  meters,  and  to  covenant  with 
respect  to  the  Installation,  relocation,  opera- 
tion, and  maintenance  of  parking  meters: 
the  maintenance  of  its  real  and  personal 
property,  the  replacement  thereof:  the  in- 
surance to  be  carried  thereon  aiid  use  and 
disposition  of  insurance  money;  the  rates 
and  other  charges  to  be  established  iind 
charged  by  the  Parking  Board  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  Act;  the  amount  to  be  raised 
each  year  or  other  period  of  time  by  rentals, 
sales,  fees,  rates,  or  other  charges,  and  as 
to  the  use  and  disposition  to  be  made  thereof: 
and  for  the  creation  of  special  funds  and 
accoimts,  including  reasonable  reserves. 

(b)  Obligations  Issued  by  the  Pi'.rklnR 
Board,  their  transfer  and  the  Income  there- 
from (Including  any  profit  made  on  the  sale 
thereof),  shall  be  exempt  from  all  taxation 
now  or  hereafter  Imposed  by  the  United 
States  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  by 
any  State,  territory,  or  possession,  or  by  any 
county,  municipality,  or  other  municipal 
subdivision  or  taxing  authority  of  any  State, 
territory,  or  possession  of  the  United  States, 
with  the  exception  of  estate.  Inheritance,  and 
gift  taxes. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  restrictions  on 
Investment  contained  In  any  other  laws,  all 
domestic  Insurance  companies,  and  domestic 
Insurance  associations,  and  all  executors,  ad- 
ministrators, guardians,  trustees,  and  other 
fiduciaries  within  the  District  of  Columbia, 
may  legally  invert  any  sinking  funds,  moneys, 
or  other  funds  belonging  to  them  or  within 
their  control  in  any  bonds  or  other  obliga- 
tions issued  pursuant  to  this  Act.  it  being 
the  purpose  of  this  section  to  authorize  the 
Investment  in  such  bonds,  or  other  obliga- 
tions of  all  sinking,  insurance,  retirement, 
compensation,  pension,  and  trust  funds;  ex- 
cept that  nothing  contained  in  this  section 
shall  be  construed  as  relieving  any  person, 
firm,  or  corporation  from  any  duty  of  exer- 
cising reasonable  care  in  selecting  securities 
for  purchase  or  investment. 

(d)  No  trustee  or  receiver  of  any  property 
of  the  Parking  Board  shall  assign,  mortgage, 
or  otherwise  dispose  of  all  or  part  of  any 
parking  facility  established  under  this  Act. 
except  In  the  manner  and  to  the  extent  per- 
mitted under  any  trust  or  other  agreement 
securing  an  obligation  of  the  Parking  Board. 
A  trustee  under  any  trust  or  other  agreement 
securing  an  obligation  of  the  Parking  Board 
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may  be  authorized  In  the  event  of  default 
under  any  such  trust  or  agreement  to  seek 
the  appointment  of  a  receiver  who  may  enter 
and  take  possession  of  any  parking  facility 
of  the  Parking  Board,  operate  and  maintain 
such  facility,  collect  all  revenues  arising 
therefrom,  perform  all  duties  required  by 
this  Act  or  bv  any  trust  or  other  agreement 
securing  an  obligation  of  the  Pnrkinc;  Board 
lo  be  performed  by  the  Parking  Board  or  any 
officer  thereof,  and  take  posse.sslon  of  the 
revenues  from  parking  meters  applicable  to 
the  payment  of  any  obligations  of  the 
Parking  Board. 

PARKINC    METERS 

Sec.  312.  (a)  The  Pftrking  Board  shall,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  Of  the  Commls?loner  in- 
stall, inaintain.  repair,  relocate,  and  rnmnve 
parking  meters  at  «uch  locations  on  the 
etreets.  rights-of-way.  avenue's,  roads,  hlgh- 
wr.ys.  and  other  public  open  spaces  under  the 
jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  Commissioner 
:is  the  Parking  Board  mav  determine  as  an 
aid  to  the  regulation  ;.nd  control  of  the 
movement  and  parking  of  motor  vehicles.  In 
carrvlng  out  the  aforementioned  duties,  the 
Pariiing  Board  shall,  from  time  to  time,  con- 
sult with  the  Director  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Department  of  Highways  and  Traf- 
fic. The  Parking  Board  is  autliorlzed  to  pre- 
scribe fees  for  the  pirkin^^  of  vehicles  where 
parking  meters  are  n6w  or  he'-eaftcr  Installed 
and  to  utilize  its  own  personnel  to  collect 
Fuch  fees.  Such  fees  Shall  be  collected  by  the 
p.".rking  Board  and  ishall  l>e  accounted  for 
and  dfspcsed  of  in  like  manner  as  other 
revenues  of  the  Pnrklhg  Board. 

lb)  The  Parking  Bo?rd  is  authorized  to 
pledge.  In  addition  to  Its  other  revenues,  the 
revenues  of  parking  meters  as  security  for  Its 
obligations,  except  that  no  such  pledge  shall 
extend  to  more  than  75  per  centum  of  the 
revenues  of  the  meters  In  existence  at  the 
time  such  pledge  is  made.  No  covenant  or 
.agreement  entered  into  by  the  Parking  Beard 
shall  prohibit  It  from  relocating  parking 
meters. 

EXrMPTIONS   FROM    TAXATION 

Sec.  313.  The  Parking  Board  shall  not  be 
required  to  pay  any  taxes  or  assessments 
upon  anv  parking  facilities  or  any  p.art  there- 
of, or  upon  the  income  thereof:  Provided, 
That  in  lieu  of  such  taxes  or  assessments 
the  Parking  Board  may  pay  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  an  amount  equal  to  the  taxes 
or  assessments  that  would  have  been  levied 
against  the  property  of  the  Parking  Beard 
were  the  Parking  Board  not  exempt  from  tax- 
ation. Tlie  exemption  from  taxes  and  assess- 
ments hereunder  .'l»all  not  be  extended  to 
any  interest  in  a  parking  facility  conveyed 
by  the  Parking  Boatd  to  a  grantee  or  lessee. 
The  authority  to  nwke  payments  In  lieu  of 
t^xes  ihall  be  sii'oortlinate  to  the  obligations 
of  the  Parking  Board  under  any  bond,  mort- 
Efi^e.  obligation,  other  evidence  of  indebted- 
ness, or  contract.      j 

FRIltCE    LOTS 

Sec.  314.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act,  the  Parking  Board  Is 
authorized,  after  consultation  and  coordina- 
tion with  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Authority,  the  Metropolitan  Wash- 
ington Council  of  Governments,  and  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Com- 
mission, to  establish  fringe  lots  in  the  Na- 
tional Capital  area.  The  head  of  any  Fed- 
eral or  District  of  Columbia  government 
rgency  or  department  is  authorized  to  make 
lands  In  the  Nationnl  Capital  area  under  his 
jurisdiction  and  control  available,  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  shall  determine, 
to  the  Parking  Board  for  use  by  it  In  estab- 
Hshlng  fringe  lots  under  this  section.  No 
fritige  lot  shall  bo  established  outside  the 
District  of  Columbia,  except  on  land  owned 
by  the  United  States,  or  any  department  or 
iigency  thereof,  unless  the  Parking  Board  has 
:irst   obtained   approval    therefor   from   the 


local  governing  body  of  the  jurisdiction  in 
which  such  fringe  lot  may  be  located. 

(b)  The  Parking  Board  is  authorized  to 
operate  any  fringe  lot  established  by  the 
Board  under  this  section,  or  to  lease  any 
such  fringe  lot  pursuant  to  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Board  may  determine.  The 
Parking  Board  is  further  authorized  to  oper- 
ate or  arrange  for  the  operation  of  such 
frliige  lots  either  with  or  without  charge  to 
the  persons  patronizing  such  lots,  or  at  such 
rate  as  the  Parking  Board  may  from  time 
to  time  estiibllsh. 

(c)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
"fringe  lot"  shall  mean  a  parking  lot  pri- 
marily opr?n  to  public  use  for  the  long-term 
parking  of  motor  vehicles,  located  at  or  be- 
yond the  frinRe  of  the  central  inislness  dis- 
trict of  tlie  District  of  Columbia  served  tav 
buses,  rail  transit,  or  other  mode  of  mass 
transportation. 

NATIONAL  CAPITAL  PLANNING  COMMISSION 

.Sec.  315.  (a)  The  Parking  Board  .shall  sub- 
mit to  the  National  Capital  Plannlne  Ccmi- 
mlssion  for  its  review  and  recommendations 
thereoJi  its  plans  for  the  acquisition  of  exist- 
ing parking  facllitlps.  construction  of  new 
parking  facilities,  and  lease  of  properties  for 
use  as  parking  facilities:  Prorirfcrf.  That  tlie 
recommendations  of  the  Commission  r.hall 
be  advisory  in  nature,  and  shall  not  be  bind- 
ing upon  <he  Parking  Board. 

(b)  The  National  Capital  Pl.'nning  Com- 
mission is  autliorlzed.  whenever  :uch  plans 
and  programs  are  forwarded  to  it  in  r.ccord- 
ance  with  the  requirements  of  this  Act.  to 
study  such  plans  and  programs  and  make 
suclA  report  thereon  to  the  Parking  Board  as 
the  Commission,  in  its  discietlon.  determiii"? 
is  neces.'^ary:  Provided.  That  If  no  such  re- 
port on  such  plans  and  programs  Is  sub- 
mitted bv  the  Commis.slon  within  sixty  day.^. 
from  the  date  the  Parking  Board  forwards 
them  to  the  Commission,  the  Commission's 
approval  of  such  plans  i.nd  programs  shall  be 
assumed. 
co^TMISSIO^•  op  fine  arts  to  review  vl^ns 

Gec  316.  (a)  The  Parking  Board  shall,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
Mav  16.  1930  («6  Stat.  366.  as  amended:  40 
U.S.C  121  (1904)).  .submit  to  the  Comini;- 
sion  of  Fine  Arts  the  plans  for  each  parking 
facilitv  which  the  Parkin?  ^card  prcp^ses  to 
construct  or  which  is  to  be  constructed  on 
land  Ipised  by  the  Parking  Board. 

PRIVATE    parking    STRrCTURFS 

Sec.  317.  (a)  On  and  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  District  of  C- 
lumbla  shall  not  issue  a  building  permit  to 
construct  anv  parking  garage  or  substantially 
to  expand  anv  existing  garage  in  the  Distrl"t 
of  Columbia  without  the  approval  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  District  of  Columbia  Depart- 
ment of  IIifihv."\ys  and  Trafflc  (herein  called 
'the  Director")  and  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission.  Tliis  section  shall  not 
apply  to  parking  garages  constructed  pur- 
suant to  this  Act. 

(b)  Upon  receiving  a  request  for  the  ap- 
provals required  in  subsection  (a),  together 
with  anv  nlans  or  data  they  may  hy  regula- 
tion reauiVe.  the  Director  and  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission  .■'hall  render  a 
decision  within  sixty  days.  The  Director  .shall 
approve  anv  request  unless  he  finds  that  the 
size,  desien.  or  location  of  such  parking  struc- 
ture wou!d  interfere  with  the  efficient  fiow  of 
traffic.  The  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission shall  approve  any  such  request  un- 
less It  finds  that  the  size,  design,  or  loca- 
tion of  such  parking  structure  would  be 
incompatible  with  the  plans  rnd  recommen- 
ciatlors  of  the  Commission  made  pursuant  to 
law.  The  Director  and  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission  may  make  their  ap- 
provals subject  to  such  conditions  as  they 
deem  necessary  to  protect  the  public  in- 
terest. 

(c)  If  either  the  Director  or  the  National 


Capital  Planning  Commission  deny  such  re- 
quest, or  approve  such  request  subject  to 
any  conditions,  the  party  aggrieved  may  ob- 
tain review  of  any  such  decision  by  tiling 
in  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit,  and  serving 
upon  the  Director  and /or  the  National  Capi- 
tal Planning  Commission,  within  sixty  days 
after  the  entry  of  such  decision,  a  written 
petition  praying  that  the  decision  of  the  Di- 
rector and/or  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission  be  modified  or  set  aside  In  whole 
or  In  part.  Upon  receipt  of  any  .such  petition, 
the  Director  and /or  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission  shall  file  in  such  court 
a  full.  true,  and  correct  copy  of  the  transcript 
of  the  proceedings  upon  which  the  order 
complained  of  was  entered.  Upon  the  filing 
of  such  i>etltlon  and  receipt  of  .such  trans- 
cript, such  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm,  modify,  or  set  a.side.  in  whole  or  In 
part,  any  such  decision.  In  any  such  review, 
the  findings  of  fact  of  the  Director  and  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Comml.ssion  shall 
not  be  set  aside  if  supported  by  substantial 
evidence.  The  order  of  the  court  affirming, 
modifying,  or  setting  aside,  or  enforcing,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  any  such  decision  shall  be 
final,  subject  to  review  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 1254  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

(d)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  superseding  any  existing  law  or 
provision  of  law  relating,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, to  the  construction,  establishment, 
expansion,  operation,  or  location  of  parking 
structures  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

NOTICE  TO  parking  BOARD  OF  SCHEDtTLE  OF 
RATES  TO  BE  CHARGED  BT  PRIVATE  PARKINC 
FACILITIES 

Sec.  318.  Every  person  owning  or  operating 
a  parking  facility  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
.'•.hall,  pursuant  to  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  shall  be  established  by  the  Parking  Board, 
lile  in  writing  a  complete  schedule  of  the 
rates  charged  by  such  person  for  the  storing 
or  parking  of  motor  vehicles  in  such  facility, 
and  in  no  case  shall  such  person,  following 
the  filing  of  such  schedule  of  rates,  make 
any  charge  for  such  storing  or  parking  In 
excess  of  that  set  forth  in  such  schedule 
so  filed  until  forty-eight  hours  after  he  has 
notified  the  Parking  Board  in  writing  of  the 
new  schedule  of  rates  which  he  intends  to 
charge.  Nothing  herein  shall  be  con.-trued 
as  authorizing  the  Parking  Board  to  fix  or 
regulate  such  rates.  Tlie  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  not  he  applicable  with  respect 
to  anv  parking  facility  the  rates  of  which 
:'re  subject  to  the  control  and  regulation  of 
the  Parking  Board  under  this  Act.  Any  per- 
son who  shall  violate  this  section  shall  be 
subject  to  a  line  of  not  less  than  $100  and 
not  to  exceed  .$500. 

At  DITS   AN3  REPORTS 

Sec.  319.  (a)  All  recripLs  and  expenditures 
cf  funds  bv  the  Parking  Board  pursuant  to 
the  provl.-ionr;  of  thl;^  Act  shall  be  made  and 
■iccounte?1  for  under  tne  rUrection  and  con- 
trol of  the  CommiErinnT  in  li^e  manner  as 
is  provided  by  law  in  the  case  of  ercpenditnrcs 
made  by  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia:  Providrd.  That  Jiothing  herein 
contained  shall  be  construed  as  preventing 
the  Parking  Bo^rd  fi'om  provlHinj^.  by  cove- 
nant or  otherwise,  for  such  other  audits  ns  It 
may  consider  necessary  or  desirable. 

(b)  A  report  of  anv  audit  required  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  made  by  the  Parking 
Board  to  the  Congress  not  later  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  after  the  close  of 
the  Parking  Bo  ird's  fi^^cal  ye^r.  The  report 
shall  set  forth  tlie  scope  of  the  audit  and 
shall  include  a  verificiticn  "oy  the  person 
conducting  the  avidlt  of  statements  of  (  U 
a.s.sets  and  habilities.  (2(  capital  and  surplus 
or  deficit.  (3)  surplu;;  or  deficit  analysis.  i4) 
Income  and  expenses.  (5)  sources  and  appli- 
cation of  funds,  and  (6)  a  separate  Income 
and  expense  statement  for  each  facility.  In- 
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eluding  as  an  expense  !t«n  a  payment  In  lieu 
of  taxes. 

(c)  The  Parking  Board  shall  submit  to- 
gether with  the  audit  report,  a  comprehen- 
sive report  to  the  Congress  summarizing  the 
acUvltles  of  the  Parking  Board  for  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year. 

POWESS  or  PABKING  BOAKO 

Set  320  (a)  The  Parking  Board.  In  per- 
forming the  duties  Imposed  upon  It  by  this 
Act.  shall  have  all  the  powers  necessary  or 
convenient  to  carry  out  and  effectuate  the 
purposes  and  provisions  of  this  Act.  Includ- 
ing the  following  powers  In  addition  to  others 
herein  granted : 

(1)  To  sue  and  be  sued,  to  compromise 
and  settle  suits  and  claims  of  or  against  It. 
to  complain  and  defend  In  Its  own  name  in 
any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction.  State, 
Federal,  or  municipal: 

(2)  To  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate 
seal  which  shall  be  Judicially  noticed; 

(3 1  To  adopt,  prescribe,  amend,  repeal,  and 
enforce  bylaws,  rules,  and  regulations  for  the 
exercise  of  Its  powers  vmder  this  Act  or  gov- 
erning the  manner  In  which  Its  business  may 
be  conducted  and  the  powers  granted  to  It 
by  this  Act  may  be  exercised  and  enjoyed; 

«4i  TD-make.  deliver,  and  receive  deeds, 
leases,  and  other  Instruments  and  to  acquire 
easements,  rights-of-way.  licenses,  and  other 
Interests  in  land,  and  to  take  title  to  real 
and  other  property  In  Its  own  name: 

(5>  To  construct  and  equip  parking  facili- 
ties In  the  District  of  Columbia  and  to  exer- 
cise all  powers  necessary  or  convenient  in 
connection  therewith: 

(8)  To  borrow  money;  to  mort<»age  or 
hypothecate  its  property,  or  any  Interest 
therein;  pledi^e  its  revenues:  and  to  Issue  and 
sell  Its  obligations; 

(7)  To  appoint  and  employ,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949. 
as  amended,  and  other  applicable  laws  relat- 
ing to  employees  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
such  officers,  agents,  engineers,  accountants, 
appraisers,  and  other  personnel  for  such  peri- 
ods as  may  be  necessary  In  Its  judgment,  and 
to  determine  the  services  to  be  performed 
by  them  on  behalf  of  the  Parking  Board; 

(8)  To  procure  and  enter  Into  contracts 
for  any  types  of  Insurance  and  Indemnity 
Gigalnst  loss  ar  damage  to  property  from  any 
cause.  Including  loss  of  use  or  occupancy, 
against  death  or  Injury  of  any  person,  against 
employers'  liability,  against  any  act  of  any 
director,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  Parking 
Board  In  the  performance  of  the  duties  of 
his  office  or  employment,  or  any  other  Insur- 
able   risk; 

(9)  To  deposit  Its  moneys  and  other  rev- 
enues in  any  bank  Incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States; 

(10)  To  spend  Its  revenues,  or  any  funds 
appropriated  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this    Act; 

(11)  To  employ,  or  to  enter  Into  contracts 
with,  consulting  engineers,  architects,  ac- 
countants, legal  counsel,  construction  and 
financial  consultants,  managers,  superin- 
tendents, and  such  other  consultants  and 
technical  experts  as  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Parking  Board  may  be  necessary  or  desirable, 
without  regard  to  section  3709  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  the  civil  service,  classification  and 
pay  laws,  and  section  3109  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code: 

(12)  To  enter  into  all  contracts  and  agree- 
ments. In  addition  to  those  otherwise  njen- 
tloned  herein,  necessary  or  Incidental  to  the 
performance  of  the  functions  of  the  Park- 
ing Board  and  the  execxitlon  of  Its  powers 
under  this  Act.  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
In  this  Act.  all  such  contracts  or  agreements 
shall  be  subject  to  competitive  bidding  un- 
less the  value  thereof  does  not  exceed  $2,500; 

(13)  To  sell,  exchange,  transfer,  or  assign 
any  property,  real  or  personal,  or  any  In- 
terest therein,  acquired  under  the  author- 
ity of  this  Act,  whether  or  not  improved: 
Provided,  That  such  action  shall  be  in  ac- 


cordance with  the  general  law  covering  the 
disposal  of  such  property  by  the  District; 
Provided  further.  That  the  Parking  Board 
shall  have  first  determined,  after  public 
hearing  that  any  such  real  propverty  is  no 
longer  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

(14)  To  obtain  from  the  United  States,  or 
any  agency  thereof,  loans,  grants  or  other 
assistance  on  the  same  basis  as  would  be 
available  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

lb)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  13  of  siibsectlon  «a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Parking  Board  shall  not  have  the 
authority  to  exchange  any  real  property  ac- 
quired by  condemnation  within  one  year  fol- 
lowing such  acquisition  unless  the  owners  of 
such  property  at  the  time  of  its  acquisition 
by  the  Parking  Board  shall  first  have  been 
afforded  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  reac- 
quire such  property  for  an  amount  equal  to 
that  paid  to  them  by  the  Parking  Board  plus 
the  cost  of  Improvements  made  by  the  Park- 
ing Bo.-trd  to  such  property.  If  any. 

COM&t:SSIONCR  AVTHORIZKD  TO  PROVIDE  ASSIST- 
ANCE  TO   PABKING   BOARD 

Sec.  321.  lai  The  Commissioner  Is  author- 
ized to  aid  and  cooperate  in  the  planning, 
undertAklng.  construction,  reconstruction, 
extension,  miprovement,  maintenance,  or 
operation  of  any  parking  facility  established 
pursuant  to  this  Act  by  providing,  subject 
to  reimbursement,  such  services,  assistance, 
or  facilities  as  the  Parking  Board  may 
request. 

lb)  Subject  to  the  reimbursement  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  by  the  Parking  Board 
for  the  salaries,  retirement,  health  benefits, 
and  similar  costs  for  such  employees,  there 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  Parking  Board 
such  number  of  employees  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  .«  the  Parking  Board  certifies  are 
necessary  to  the  proper  dlschiu-ge  of  Its  du- 
ties In  carrj'lng  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  which  employees  shall  be  subject  to 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

I  c »  The  provisions  of  the  second  paragraph 
under  the  caption  "For  Metropolitan  Police" 
In  the  first  section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  making  appropriations  to  provide  for 
the  expenses  of  the  Government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  March  3.  1899  (30 
Stilt.  1045.  1057.  ch.  422:  sec.  4-115.  DC. 
Code.  1961  edition  I,  authorizing  appoint- 
ment of  special  policemen  for  duty  In  con- 
nection with  the  property  of  corporations 
and  Individuals,  shall  be  applicable  with 
respect  to  the  property  of  the  Parking  Board. 

(d!  The  Corporation  Counsel  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  is  authorized  and  directed 
In  all  matters  to  act  as  counsel  for  the  Park- 
ing Board,  except  insofar  as  the  Parking 
Board  may  find  it  necessary  or  convenient 
to  retain  outside  legal  counsel. 

PARKING   r.ACILrrlES  IN  CONNECTION   WITH  NEW 
CONSTRUCTION 

Sec.  322.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  providing  for  the  zoning  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  regulation 
of  the  location,  height,  bulk,  and  uses  of 
buildings  and  other  structures  and  of  the 
uses  of  land  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  otlier  purposes",  approved  June  20. 
1938  (52  Stat.  797).  as  amended,  is  amended 
(1 )  by  striking  out  "That  to  promote"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "that  (ai  to  pro- 
mote", and  (2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection; 

"(b)  The  Zoning  Commission  shall,  after 
consultation  with  the  District  of  Columbia 
Parking  Board,  Issue  regulations  to  require, 
with  respect  to  buildings  erected  In  the  cen- 
tral business  district  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia after  the  expiration  of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  day  period  following  the 
effective  date  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Parking  Facility  Act,  that  reasonable  facili- 
ties on  the  premises  or  off  the  premises  be 
provided  for  the  offstreet  parking  of  motor 
vehicles  of  the  owners,  occupants,  tenants. 


patrons,  and  customers  of  such  buildings, 
and  of  the  businesses,  trades,  and  professlon.s 
conducted  therein.  The  Commission  may. 
however,  provide  by  regulation  for  waiver 
of  such  requirement  when.  In  Its  Judgment, 
or.  If  the  Commission  so  delegates.  In  the 
Judgment  of  the  Board  of  Zoning  Adjust- 
ment, the  building  site  Is  too  small  reason- 
ably to  accommodate  parking  facilities  on  the 
premises  to  be  erected,  or  when,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Director  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Department  of  Highways  and 
Traffic,  provision  of  parking  facilities  on  or 
off  the  premises  would  Interfere  with  the  effi- 
cient flow  of  pedestrian  or  vehicular  traffic,  or 
when.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  National  Capi- 
tal Planning  Commission,  provision  of  park 
Ing  facilities  on  or  off  the  premises  would 
be  incompatible  with  the  plans  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  made  pvirsu- 
ant  to  law.  Where  such  waiver  is  granted,  the 
owner  of  the  building  to  be  erected  shall 
agree  to  pay  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Park- 
ing Board  a  sum  of  money  which  represents 
an  equitable  contribution  toward  the  cost.s 
of  providing  parking  facilities  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  The  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Parking  Board,  with  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  the  Parking  Advisory  Council, 
shall  establish  general  regulations  to  govern 
the  computation  of  such  contribution." 

DEITNITIONS 

Sec.  323.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term— 

(1)  "District"  means  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; 

(2)  "Commissioner"  means  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia; 

(3)  "Person"  means  an  Individual,  firm, 
copartnership,  association,  or  corporation 
(Including  a  nonprofit  corporation) ; 

(4)  "Revenues"  means  all  payments  re- 
ceived by  the  Parking  Board  from  the  sale  or 
lease  of  parking  facilities,  all  moneys  re- 
ceived from  the  operation  of  parking  meters, 
authorized  to  be  pledged,  and  all  Income  and 
other  moneys  received  by  the  Parking  Board 
from  any  other  source: 

(5)  "Parking  facility"  means  a  parking  lot, 
parking  garage,  or  other  structure  (either 
single-  or  multi-level  and  either  at,  above 
or  below  the  .surface)  primarily  for  the  off- 
street  parking  of  motor  vehicles,  open  to 
public  use  for  a  fee,  and  all  property,  rights. 
easements,  and  Interests  relating  thereto 
which  are  deemed  necessary  for  the  efficient 
and  economical  construction  or  the  opera- 
tion thereof; 

(6)  "Parking  garage"  meajis  any  structure 
(either  single-  or  multi-level  and  either  at. 
above,  or  below  the  surface )  which  Is  open  to 
public  use  for  a  fee  and  which  Is  primarily 
used  for  the  offstreet  parking  of  motor  ve- 
hicles; and 

(7)  "National  Capital  area"  means  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  all  surrounding  juris- 
dictions which  are  commonly  recognized  .^s 
part  of  the  District  of  Columbia  metropoli- 
tan area. 

ABOLITION  Of  THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLVMBIA  .M0T0H 
VEHICLE  PARKING  AGENCY  AND  TRANSFFS  Or 
rUNDS  AND   PROPERTY  TO  P.ARKING  BOARD 

Sec  324.  (a)  The  Motor  Vehicle  Parking 
Agency  created  by  Reorganization  Order 
Numbered  54  and  reconstituted  under  Orgc- 
nlzatlon  Order  Numbered  106  (title  1,  appen- 
dix, D.C.  Code),  predicated  upon  .luthoritv 
contained  In  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered 
5  of  1952  (66  Stat.  824),  is  hereby  abolished 
The  functions,  positions.  perso:inel.  equip- 
ment, property,  records,  and  unexpended  bal- 
ance of  appropriations,  allocations,  and 
other  funds,  available  or  to  be  made  available 
relating  to  the  Motor  Vehicle  Parking  Azency 
are  hereby  transferred  to  the  Parking  Board 

(b)  All  positions,  personnel,  equlpmeir. 
property,  records,  and  unexpended  balances 
of  appropriations,  allocations,  and  other 
funds,  available  or  to  be  made  available  re- 
lating to  the  function  of  Installing.  repairlrR. 
replacing,  and  removing  parking  meters  on 
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the  public  streets  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
are  hereby  transferred  to  the  Parking  Board 
from  the  Department  of  Highways  and 
Traffic.  I 

(c)  Section  11  of  thfe  Act  approved  April  4. 
1938  (52  Stat.  156.  192:  sec.  40-616.  D.C.  Code 
1961  edition).  Is  hereby  repealed. 

t  OORDINATION  OP  FACT  WITH  PROVISIONS  OF  RL- 
ORCANIZATION   PLAN   NUMBERED   3    OF    1967 

Sec.  326.  The  performance  of  any  function 
vested  by  this  Act  In  the  Commissioner  or 
in  ivny  office  or  agency  under  the  jurisdiction 
and  control  of  said  Commissioner  or  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  Council  may  be  dele- 
i^iited  by  said  Commissioner  or  Council  In 
.ucordance  with  section  305  and  section  206 
of  the  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  3  of 

1967. 

reveal 

Sec.  326    The  District  of  Columbia  Parkin.? 
K.iclUtles  Act  of  1942  is  hereby  repealed. 
effective  date 

Sec.  327.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  montli  which  begins 
more  than  ninety  days  after  the  date  of  its 
enactment. 


amendment   offered    by    MR.    KLUCZYNSKI 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Kluczynski: 
Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of 
S.  3418  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  provl- 
>lons  of  H.R.    17134,   as   passed,   as  follows: 

SHORT  TITLE 

SECTION   1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
Kederal-Ald  Highway  Act  of  1968'. 

REVISION  OF  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR    INTERSTATE    SYSTEM 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  108  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956.  as  amended, 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

■■(b)   Authorization  of  Appropriations. — • 
Knr  the  purpose  of  expediting  the  construc- 
tion, reconstruction,  or  Improvement,  inclu- 
sive of  necessarv  bridges  and  tunnels,  of  the 
Interstate      System,      including      extensions 
thereof  through  urban  areas,  designated  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
id)  of  section  103  of  title  23.  United  States 
Code,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated the  additional  sum  of  ■?! .000.000.000 
lor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1957,  which 
Mim  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  authorization 
heretofore  made  for  that  year,  the  additional 
sum  of  $1,700,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing  June   30.    1958,    the   additional   sum    of 
*2.200.0O0.0O0    for    the    fiscal    year    ending 
June     30.     1959.     the     additional     sum     of 
'2.500.000,000    for    the    fiscal    year    ending 
June  30,  I960,  the  additional  sum  of  .S1.800.- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal   year  ending  June  30. 
1961.  the  additional  sum  of  .$2,200,000,000  for 
ihe  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1962.  the  addt- 
f.onal   sum   of   S2.400 .000.000   for   the   fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.   1963.   the  additional 
sum  of  $2,600,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing  June   30.    1963.    the   additional    sum   of 
-2.600.000  000    for    the    fiscal     year    ending 
J-.ine  30.  1964.  the  additional  sum  of  $2,700.- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
.065.  the  additional  sum  of  .$2,800,000,000  for 
'he   fiscal    year   ending   June   30.    1959.    the 
,  ciditlonal  sum  of  $3,500,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
•  ear  ending  June  30,  1967.  the  additional  sum 
nf  53.400.000.000   for   the   fiscal   year  ending 
Jnne  30.  1968.  the  additional  sum  of  S3.800.- 
000,000  for  the   fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
n69.  the  additional  .sum  of  $4,000,000,000  for 
'he   fiscal    vear   ending   June   30.    1970,    the 
iddltlonal  sum  of  $4,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
•ear  endin?  June  3.  1971.  the  additional  sum 
r-t  $4,000.000000  for  the  fiscal   year  ending 
Jime  30.  1972.  the  additional  sum  of  $4,000.- 
000.000   for  the  fiscal   vear  ending  June  30. 
1973.  and  the  additional  sum  of  $2,225,000,000 
for   the   fiscal    year   ending   June   30,    1974. 


Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  be  construed 
to  authorize  the  appropriation  of  any  sums 
to  carry  out  sections  131,  136,  or  319(b)  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  or  any  provision 
of  law  relating  to  highway  safety  enacted 
after  May  1,  1966." 

Al'THORIZATION    OF    USE    OF  COST    ESTIMATE    FOR 
apportionment     OF     INTERSTATE     FUNDS 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  Is 
authorized  to  make  the  apportionment  for 
the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1970,  and 
1971.  of  the  sums  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  such  years  'or  expenditures  on 
the  National  System  of  Interstate  and  De- 
fense Highways,  using  the  apportionment 
factors  contained  In  table  5A.  a  revision  of 
table  5  of  House  Document  Numbered  199. 
Ninetieth  Congress,  submitted  to  Congress 
on  June  14.  1968. 

EXTENSION     OF     TIME     FOR     COMPLETION     OF 
SYSTEM 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Tlie  second  paragraph  of  sec- 
tion 101(b)  of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "sixteen  years' " 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "eighteen 
years'  "  and  by  striking  out  "June  30.  1972". 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1974". 

(b)  The  Introductory  phrase  and  the  sec- 
ond and  third  sentences  of  section  104(b)  (5) 
of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  are  amended 
by  striking  out  "1972"  where  it  appears  imrl 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1974".  and  .such 
section  104(b)(5)  Is  further  amended  by 
striking  the  three  sentences  preceding  the 
last  sentence  and  inserting  In  lieu  ihf-reof 
the  •'ollowlng;  "Upon  the  approval  by  th-^ 
Congress,  the  Secretary  shall  use  the  Federal 
share  of  such  approved  estimate  in  making 
apportionments  for  the  fiscal  years  t-nding 
June  30.  1970.  and  June  30.  1971.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  make  a  final  revised  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  completing  the  then  designated  In- 
terstate System  after  taking  into  account  all 
previous  apjjortlonments  made  under  this 
section,  in  the  same  manner  as  stated  above, 
and  transmit  the  same  to  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  within  ten  days 
subsequent  to  January  2.  1970.  Upon  the  ap- 
proval by  the  Congress,  the  Secretary  shall 
use  the  Federal  share  of  such  approved  esti- 
mate In  making  apportionments  for  the  fis- 
cal years  ending  June  30,  1972.  June  30,  1973, 
and  June  30,  1974." 


AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec.  5.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  the 
following  sums  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated ; 

(1)  For  the  Federal-aid  primary  system 
and  the  Federal-aid  secondary  system  and 
for  their  extension  within  urban  areas,  out 
of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  $1,000,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and 
$1,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1971.  Nothing  In  this  paragraph  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
any  sums  to  carry  out  section  131.  136.  319 
(b)  or  chapter  4  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code.  The  sums  authorized  In  this  paragraph 
for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure as  follows: 

(A)  45  per  centum  for  projects  on  the 
Federal-aid  primary  highway  system; 

(B)  30  per  centum  for  projects  on  the 
Federal-aid  secondary  highway  system;   and 

(C)  25  per  centum  for  projects  on  exten- 
sions of  the  Federal-aid  primary  and  Federal- 
aid  secondary  highway  systems  in  urban 
areas. 

(2)  For  traffic  operation  projects  in  urban 
areas  as  authorized  in  section  135  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  out  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund.  $125,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1970,  and  $125,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal vear  ending  June  30,  1971 

(3)  For  forest  highways,  $33,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  vear  ending  June  30.  1970.  and  $33.- 
000000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1971 


(4)  For  public  lands  highways.  $16,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and 
$16,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1971. 

(5)  For  forest  development  roads  and  trails, 
$170,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1970.  and  $170,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1971 

(6)  For  public  lands  development  roads  and 
trails.  $3,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1970,  and  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971. 

(7)  For  park  roads  and  trails,  $30,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971 . 

(8)  For  parkways.  $11,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1971 

(9)  For  Indian  reservation  roads  and 
bridges.  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970,  and  $30  000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971 . 

( 10)  Per  carrying  out  section  402  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code  (relating  to  highway 
safetv  programs).  $75,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1970,  and  $100,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971.  Sums 
for  carrvlng  out  section  402  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  authorized  by  this  paragraph 
shall  not  be  apportioned  until  Congress,  by 
law  enacted  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  shall  provide  for  such  apportion- 
ment 

111)  For  rarrvine  out  sections  307(a)  and 
403  of  title  23.  United  States  Code  (relating 
to  highway  tafetv  research  and  development) , 
The  !iddltlonal  sum  of  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1970,  and  the  additional 
sum  of  $35,000,000  lor  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30. 1971. 

(12)  For  the  Federal-aid  primary  system 
and  the  Federal-aid  secondary  system,  ex- 
clusive of  their  extensions  In  urban  areas,  out 
of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  $125,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  vear  ending  June  30,  1970  and  $125.- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971,  such  sums  to  be  in  addition  to  the  sums 
authorized  In  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsec- 
tion. The  sums  authorized  In  this  paragraph 
for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure as  follows: 

(A)  60  per  centum  for  projects  on  the 
Federal-aid  primary  highway  system;  and 

(B)  40  per  centum  for  projects  on  the  Fed- 
eral-aid secondary  system. 

HIGHWAY    BEAUTIFICATION 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  131(b)  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows ; 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  encourage  and 
assist  the  states  to  provide  for  effective  con- 
trol of  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  out- 
door advertising  signs,  displays,  and  devices 
along  the  Interstate  System  and  the  Federal- 
aid  primary  system  which  are  within  six  hun- 
dred and  sixty  feet  of  the  nearest  edge  of 
the  right-of-way  and  visible  from  the  main 
traveled  way  of  the  systems." 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (1) 
of  section  131,  title  23,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "under  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  or  to  do  .so"  and 
the  seventh  sentence  of  such  subsection  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "under  subsection 
( b )  of  this  section  or". 

(c)  Section  131(d)  of  title  23.  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  inserting  the  following 
sentence  between  the  second  and  third  sen- 
tences of  the  subsection:  "Whenever  the 
St^te  authority  of  a  bona  fide  local  zoning 
authority  has  made  a  determination  of  cus- 
tomary use  or  what  constitutes  unzoned  com- 
mercial or  industrial  areas,  such  determina- 
tion win  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  controls  by 
agreement  In  the  zoned  and  unzoned  com- 
mercial and  industrial  areas  within  the  geo- 
graphical jurisdiction  of  such  authority." 

(d)  The  first  sentence  of  section  131  (j) 
of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  ",  but  not  such  State"  down 
through  and  Including  "stricter". 

(e)  Section  131  of  title  23,  United  States 
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Code.  l8  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  ff)llowlng  new  subsection: 

"(n)  No  sign,  display,  or  device  shall  be 
required  to  be  removed  under  this  section 
If  the  Federal  share  of  the  Just  compensation 
to  be  paid  upon  removal  of  such  sign,  dis- 
play, or  device  Is  not  available  to  make  such 
payment  " 

if)  Section  136  rb)  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code.   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  No  State  which  the  Secretary  de- 
termines has  not  made  provision  for  effec- 
tive control  of  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance along  the  Interstate  System  and 
the  primary  system  of  outdoor  Junkyards, 
which  are  within  one  thousand  feet  of  the 
nearest  edge  of  the  right-of-way  and  visible 
from  the  main  traveled  way  of  the  system, 
shall  receive  any  allocation  mide  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Federal  Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1368  under  section  310(b)  of  this 
title,  until  such  time  as  such  State  shall 
provlcie  for  such  effective  control.  Whenever 
he  deternjlncs  It  to  be  In  the  public  Interest, 
the  Secretary  may  suspend,  for  such  periods 
as  he  fleems  necessary,  the  application  of 
this  subjection  to  a  State." 

(g)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated, out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not 
o(herwi««  appropriated,  for  necessary  ad- 
ministrative expen.ses  in  carrying  out  sec- 
tions 131.  136.  and  319(bi  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  not  to  exceed  $1,250,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969.  $1,250  000  for 
the  .Iscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970,  and 
$1,230,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1971 

(h)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
submit  to  Congress  on  or  before  January 
I.  1969.  a  full  and  complete  report  of  past 
admlnistr.Uion  of  sectlon.s  131,  136.  and  319 
of  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code,  t(>- 
gether  with  a  report  of  expected  future  ad- 
ministration of  such  sections,  and  his  rec- 
ommendations with  respect  thereto. 

ADVANCE  ACQUtSmON  OP  RICHT3-OF-WAT 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  108 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "this  section"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion" 

(b)  Section  108  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  is  aniended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

■(C>  1 1 »  There  is  hereby  established  In  tlie 
Treasury  of  the  United  St:ites  a  revolving 
fund  to  be  icnov.-n  as  the  right-of-way  revolv- 
ing fund  which  shall  be  administered  by  the 
Secrec»iry  in  carrying  out  tie  provisions  of 
this  su'Jiectlon.  Sums  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated tj  the  rlght-of-iia ;  revolving  fund 
siiM  be  iv.ill.ible  for  expenditure  without 
re-^nrd  to  zhe  fiscal  year  for  which  such  sums 
are  authorized. 

"(2»  For  the  purpose  of  acquiring  rights- 
of-way  for  future  consrructlon  of  hlajnwiys 
on  any  Feder.tl-ald  system  and  for  making 
payments  for  the  moving  or  relocation  of 
persons,  businesses,  farms,  and  other  existing 
uses  of  real  property  caused  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  su-'h  rights-of-way.  in  addition  to 
the  authority  contained  In  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary.  up)on  request 
of  a  State  highway  department.  Is  authorized 
to  advance  funds,  without  interest,  to  the 
State  from  amounts  available  in  the  right- 
of-way  revolving  fund,  in  accordance  with 
rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary. Funds  so  .idvanced  may  be  used  to 
pay  the  entire  cobts  of  projects  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  rights-of-way,  including  the  net 
cost  to  the  St.ito  of  property  management. 
If  any.  and  rel.-ted  moving  and  relocation 
payments  made  pursuant  to  section  133  or 
chapter  3  of  this  title. 

"(3)  Actual  construction  of  a  highway  on 
rights-of-way,  with  respect  to  which  funds 
are  advan^^ed  under  this  subsection,  shall  be 
commenced  within  a  period  of  not  less  than 
two  years  nor  more  than  seven  years  follow- 
ing the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  In  which  the 


Secretary  approves  such  advance  of  funds, 
unless  the  Secretary,  in  his  discretion,  shall 
provide  for  an  earlier  termination  date.  Im- 
mediately upon  the  termination  of  the  period 
of  time  wlthm  which  actual  construction 
must  be  commenced,  in  the  cuae  of  any  proj- 
ect where  such  construction  Is  not  coni- 
memenced  before  such  termination,  or  upon 
approval  by  the  Secretary  of  the  plans,  speci- 
ftcailons.  and  estimates  for  such  project  for 
the  actual  construction  of  a  highway  on 
right-s-of-way  with  respect  to  which  funds 
are  advanced  under  this  subsection,  which- 
ever shall  occur  first,  the  right-of-way  re- 
volving fund  shall  be  credited  with  an 
amount  equal  to  the  Federal  ."ih.ire  of  the 
funds  advanced,  as  provided  in  section  120 
of  this  title,  out  of  any  Pederal-ald  hiijhway 
funds  apportioned  to  the  State  In  which  such 
project  is  located  and  available  for  obligation 
for  projects  on  the  Federal-nid  .system  of 
which  such  project  Is  to  be  a  pjirt,  and  the 
State  shall  reimburse  the  Secretarv  In  an 
.amount  equal  to  the  non-Pederal  share  of 
the  funds  .advanced  for  deposit  in,  and  credit 
to.  the  right-of-way  revolving  fund." 

(c)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated, 
out  of  the  highway  trust  fxind.  to  the  riuht- 
of-way  revolving  fund  established  by  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  section  108  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code.  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1370.  $100,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30.  1971,  and  $100,000- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972. 

Id)  On  or  before  January  1  next  proceed- 
ing the  commencement  of  each  fiscal  year  for 
which  funds  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  right-of-way  revolving  fund  by 
subsection  (o  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  apportion  the  funds  so  authorized  for 
such  fiscal  year  to  the  States.  Each  State 
shall  be  apportioned  for  such  fiscal  vear  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  percentage 
relationship  to  the  total  amount  being  ap- 
portioned under  this  subsection  as  the  total 
of  all  apportionments  made  to  such  State  for 
such  fiscal  year  under  paragraphs  (li,  (2i, 
(3).  and  (5).  of  sub.sectlon  (b)  of  section  104 
of  title  23.  United  Statps  Code,  bears  to  the 
total  of  all  amoiints  appor'loned  under  such 
paragraphs  to  all  States  for  such  fiscal  year. 
Amounts  apportioned  under  this  subsection 
shall  net  be  construed  to  be  authorizations 
of  appropriations  for  the  construction,  re- 
construction, or  Improvement  of  the  Inter- 
state System  for  the  purposes  of  subsection 
(g)  of  section  209  of  the  Highway  Revenue 
Act  of  1956 

le)  Funds  apportioned  to  a  State  under 
this  sub.-ectlon  (d)  of  this  section  shall  re- 
main available  for  obligation  for  advances  to 
such  State  until  October  I  of  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  such  apportionment  Is  made.  All 
amounts  not  advanced  or  obligated  for  ad- 
vancement before  such  date  shall  revert  to 
the  right-of-way  revolving  fund  and  t'S'-thcr 
with  all  other  amounts  credited  a;id  reim- 
bursed to  such  funds  shall  be  available  for 
advances  to  the  States  to  carry  out  subsec- 
tion (c>  of  section  108  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  in  an  equitable  manner,  taking 
Into  consideration  each  State's  need  for.  and 
ability  to  use.  such  advances,  in  accordance 
with  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  shall  establlrh. 

DKFlNrriONS     or     forest     road     OB     TRAIL     AND 
FOREST     DEVELOPMENT     ROADS     AND     TRAILS 

Sec.  8.  The  fourth  and  fifth  paragraphs  In 
section  101(3)  of  title  23.  United  States 
Code,  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  term  "forest  road  or  trail'  means  a 
road  or  trail  wholly  or  partly  within  or  ad- 
jacent to  and  serving  the  national  forests  and 
other  areas  administered  by  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice 

"The  term  'forest  development  roads  and 
trails'  means  those  forest  ruads  or  trails  of 
primary  Importance  for  the  protection,  ad- 
ministration, and  utilization  of  the  national 
forest  and  other  areas  administered  by  the 
Forest  Service  or.   where  necessary,  for  the 


use  and  development  of  the  resources  upon 
which  communities  within  or  adjacent  to  ilie 
national  forest  and  other  areas  administered 
by  the  Forest  Service  are  dependent." 

FOREST    DEVELOPMENT    ROADS    AND    TKAILS 

Sbc  9.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  205  of  title 
23.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(c)  Construction  estimated  to  cost  $15.- 
000  or  more  per  mile  or  $15,000  or  more  p»r 
project  for  projects  with  a  length  of  le.ss 
than  one  mile,  exclusive  of  bridges  and  engi- 
neering, shall  be  advertised  and  let  to  con- 
tract. If  such  estlmiited  cost  is  less  than 
$15,000  per  mile  or  $15,000  per  project  for 
projects  with  a  length  of  less  than  one  mile 
or  If.  after  proper  advertising,  no  acceptal)'.e 
bid  is  received  or  the  bids  are  deemed  exce.-- 
sive.  the  work  may  be  done  by  the  Secret.try 
of  Agriculture  on  his  own  account." 

tTRBAN   AREA  TRAFnc   OPERATIONS   IMPROVEMENT 
PROGRAMS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Chapter  1  of  title  23,  Unlt.cl 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  Immedi- 
ately after  section  134  the  following  new  sec- 
tion 135: 

"5  136.  Urban    area    tr-.fflc    operations    im- 
provement programs 

"(a)  The  Cont^ress  hereby  finds  and  rir- 
clares  it  to  be  in  the  national  Interest  th..t 
each  State  should  have  a  continuing  program 
within  the  de.=lgn.;ted  boundaries  of  urb.,n 
areas  of  the  Slate  designed  to  reduce  trains 
congestion  and  to  facilitate  the  flow  of  traffic 
In  the  urban  areas 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  .approve  under  tins 
section  any  project  on  an  extension  of  tl.e 
Federal-aid  primary  or  secondary  system  in 
urban  .ireas  for  capital  improvements  whlrli 
directly  facilitate  and  control  traffic  flow. 
such  as  grade  separation  of  intersection.:, 
widening  of  lanes,  channelization  of  tralTK-. 
tr.offlc  control  systems,  and  loading  and  un- 
loading ramps,  if  such  project  is  based  on  a 
continuing  comprehensive  transportation 
planning  process  carried  on  In  accordance 
with  section  134  of  this  title. 

"(C)  The  sums  authorized  to  carry  out  this 
section  shall  be  apportioned  in  accordance 
wlt'.J  section  104(bi(3)  of  this  title. 

"(di  The  Secretary  shall  report  annuallv 
on  projects  approved  under  this  section  wlt'.i 
any  recommendations  he  may  have  for  fur- 
ther improvement  of  trafllc  operations  in  .it- 
cordance  with  this  section." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code,  is  hereby  amended  by 
adding  thereto.  Immediately  after  the  catcii- 
llne  for  section  134.  the  following: 
"135.  Urban  area  traffic  operations  Improve- 
ments programs." 

FRINGE    PARKING    FACILITIES 

Src.  11.  (a)  The  Secretary  may.  until  June 
30.  1971.  approve  as  n  project  under  title  23. 
United  St-'tes  Code,  for  demonstration  piir- 
prses.  the  acquisition  of  land  adjacent  ♦o 
the  rlght-ol-'vay  on  any  Federal-aid  highway 
system  outside  a  central  business  district,  .x": 
defined  by  the  Secretarv.  and  the  construc- 
tion of  publicly  owned  parking  facilities 
thereon  or  within  such  right-of-way.  IncUicl- 
Ing  the  use  of  the  air  space  above  and  belox 
the  established  grade  line  of  the  highw.v 
pavement,  to  serve  an  urban  area  of  more 
thf.n  fifty  thousand  population.  Such  park- 
ing facility  shall  be  located  .and  designed 
to  permit  its  use  in  conjunction  with  exist- 
ing or  planned  public  transportation  facili- 
ties. In  the  event  fees  are  charged  for  the  use 
of  any  such  facility,  the  rate  thereof  shall 
not  be  in  excess  of  that  required  for  main- 
tf^nanre  and  operation  (Including  compensa- 
tion to  any  person  for  operating  such  fa- 
cility). 

(b)  The  Federal  share  payable  on  account 
of  any  project  authorized  by  this  section  shall 
be  75  per  centum.  Not  to  exceed  .">  per  cen- 
tum of  the  sums  apportioned  In  accord- 
ance with  section  104(b)    (1),  (2),  and  (3) 
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of  title  23.  United  Slates  Code,  shall  be  avail- 
able to  finance  the  Federal  share  payable 
under  this  section. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  any 
project  under  this  section  until — 

(1)  he  has  detonained  that  the  State,  or 
the  political  subdivision  thereof.  v.?here  such 
project  is  to  be  located,  or  an  agency  or  In- 
strumentality of  such  State  or  political  sub- 
division, has  the  authority  and  capability  of 
constructing,  mainta)ining.  and  operating  the 
facility; 

(2)  he  has  entered  into  an  atreptneiit  gov- 
erning the  financing,  mnlntaiiance.  uud  oper- 
ation of  the  parking  facility  with  such  Slate, 
political  subdivision,  agency,  or  Instrumen- 
lallty.  including  necessary  requirements  to 
.nsure  that  adequate  public  transportation 
services  will  be  available  to  persons  using 
such  facility  and; 

(3)  he  lins  approved  design  standards  for 
constructing  such  facility  developed  in  co- 
operation with  the  State  highway  depart- 
ment. 

(d)  The  term  "parking  facilities",  for  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  shall  include  accest> 
roads,  buildings,  structures,  equipment,  im- 
provements, and  interests  in  lands. 

(e)  Nothing  In  tills  section,  or  In  any  rule 
or  regulation  issued  under  this  section,  or  in 
.my  agreement  required  by  this  section,  shall 
prohibit  (1)  any  State,  political  subdivision. 
or  agency  or  instrumentality  thereof,  from 
contracting  with  any  person  to  operate  any 
l),\rklng  facility  constructed  under  this  sec- 
tion, or  (2)  any  such  person  from  so  operat- 
ing such  facility. 

(f)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  any 
I)roJect  under  this  section  unless  he  deter- 
mines that  it  is  baaed  on  a  continuing  com- 
prehensive transportation  planning  process 
carried  on  in  accordance  with  section  134 
jf  title  23.  United  States  Code. 

(g)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  Con- 
gress annually  a  report  of  the  demonstration 
projects  approved  under  this  section  to- 
•,'ethcr  with  his  recommendations  with  re- 
.spect  to  the  future  operation  of  these  proj- 
ects including,  but  not  limited  to.  the  pos- 

ible  sale  of  such  projects  to  private  enter- 
prise .and  the  possibility  of  future  construc- 
Uon  of  projects  of  this  type  by  private  en- 
lerprlse. 

PSEVAILINC     RATE     OF     WAGE 

Sec.  12.  Section  113  of  title  23,  United 
states  Code,  is  amended  by  (1)  striking  sub- 
.-ectlon (a)  and  (b|  thereof  and  inserting.  In 
lieu  thereof,  the  following: 

"(a)  The  Secretary  shall  take  such  action 
as  may  be  necessarj-  to  insure  that  all  labor- 
ers and  mechanics  employed  by  contractors 
or  subcontractors  on  the  Initial  cDnstructlon 
work  performed  on  highway  projects  on  the 
Federal-aid  systems,  the  primary  and  sec- 
'Hidary,  as  well  as  their  extensions  in  urban 
areas,  and  the  Interstate  System,  authorized 
under  the  highway  laws  providing  for  the 
expenditure  of  Federal  funds  upon  the  Fed- 
pral-aid  svEtems.  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates 
not  less  than  those  prevailing  on  the  same 
•ype  of  work  on  similar  construction  In  the 
immediate  locality  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  In  accordance  with  the  Act  of 
.'\uguft  30.  1935.  known  as  the  Davis-Bacon 
.-Vet  (40  use.  267a). 

•lb)  In  carrving  out  the  duties  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
consult  with  the  highway  department  of  the 
State  in  which  a  project  on  any  of  the  Fed- 
eral-aid systems  iB  to  be  performed.  After 
Kivine  due  regard  to  the  information  thus  ob- 
tained, he  shall  make  a  predetermination  of 
the  minimum  wapes  to  be  paid  laborers  and 
mechanics  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  which  shall 
be  set  out  in  each  project  advertisement  for 
bids  and  in  each  bid  proposal  form  and  shall 
be  made  a  part  of  the  contract  covering  the 
project. 
"(c)   The  provisions  of  the  section  shall  not 


be  applicable  to  employment  pursuant  to 
apprenticeship  and  skill  training  programs 
which  have  been  certified  by  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  as  promoting  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  in  connection  with 
federal-aid  highway  construction  programs." 
(d)  The  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  is  hereby  amended  by 
striking  out 
■■113.  Prevailing    rate     of     wage — Interstate 

System." 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 
■113.  Prevalhng  rate  of  wage." 

HIGHWAY    safety    PROGRAM 

SEC.  13.  Section  402(c)  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
last  three  sentences  thereof. 

INTERSTATE    SYSTEM    ADJUSTMENTS 

SEC.  14.  The  first  sentence  of  sub.sectlon  (d) 
of  section  103  of  title  23,  United  States  Code. 
Is  iunended  by  striUng  out  forty-one  thou- 
.sand  miles"  anil  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
•  forty-four  thousand  miles". 


PilOHIBnlON    OF   IMPOUNDMENT    OF   APPORTION- 
MLNTS    AND    DIVERSION    OF    FUNDS 

SEC.  15.  Section  104  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  tlie  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(f)  No  part  of  any  sums  autluTized  tu  be 
ai)propriated  for  expenditure  upon  any  Fed- 
eral-aid system  which  has  been  apportioned 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  sectl.m 
shall  be  impounded  or  withheld  fro>n  obli- 
gation, lor  purposes  and  projects  as  pro\idea 
in  this  title,  by  any  olhcer  or  employee  -if  ..ny 
department,  agency,  or  initrumo  tal.ty  of 
the  executive  branch  of  tlie  Fcdtral  Gove.n- 
ment,  except  such  specific  .^ums  as  may  'te 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Treasury, 
after  consultaUon  with  the  Secretary  of 
Transportiitlon.  are  necessary  to  be  withheld 
from  obligation  for  specific  periods  of  time 
to  assure  that  sufficient  amounts  will  i;e 
available  in  the  highway  trust  fund  to  de- 
fray the  expenditures  which  will  be  riKiuircd 
to  be  made  from  such  fund. 

"(g)  No  funds  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated from  the  Highway  Tru.'^t  Fund  shall  be 
used  to  pay  the  administrative  expenses  of 
any  Federal  department,  agciicy,  or  instru- 
mentallty  other  than  the  Bitreau  of  Public 
Roads,  or  any  other  department,  agency,  o,- 
instrumentality  established  by  law.  Execu- 
tive Order,  or  otherwise,  either  by  transfer 
of  funds,  reassignment  of  personnel  or  activ- 
ities, contract,  or  otherwi.=€.  unless  funds  for 
such  expenditure  are  identified  and  included 
as  a  line  item  in  an  appropriation  Act  and 
are  to  meet  obligations  of  the  United  States 
heretofore  or  hereafter  incurred  under  title 
23  of  the  United  States  Code  which  are  at- 
tributable to  the  construction  of  Pcder.il- 
ald  highways  or  planning,  research,  or  devel- 
opment in  connection  therewith." 

ADDITIONS  TO  THE  INTERSTATE  SYSTEM 

Sec.  16.  (a)   Chapter  1  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended   by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowUig  new  section: 
"?  140.  Additions  to  Interstate  System 

"Whenever  the  Secretary  determines  that 
a  highway  on  the  Federal-aid  primary  sys- 
tem meets  all  of  the  standards  of  a  highway 
on  the  Interstate  System  and  that  such 
highway  is  a  logical  addition  or  connection 
to  the  Interstate  System,  he  may,  upon  the 
affirmative  recommendation  of  the  State  or 
States  involved,  designate  such  highway  as  a 
part  of  the  Interstate  System.  The  mileage 
of  any  highway  designated  as  part  of  the  In- 
terstate System  under  this  section  shall  not 
be  charged  against  the  limitation  established 
bv  the  first  sentence  of  section  103(d)  of  this 
title.  The  designation  of  a  highway  as  part 
of  the  Interstate  System  under  this  section 
shall  create  no  Federal  financial  responsi- 
bility with  respect  to  such  highway." 

(b)   The  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title  23, 


United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at 

the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"5  140.  Additions  to  Interstate  System." 

FUNCTIONAL     HIGHWAY     CLASSIFICATION     STUDY 

Sec.  17.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall,  in  the  report  to  Congress  required  lo 
be  submitted  bv  January  1970  by  section  3 
of  the  Act  of  August  28,  1965  (79  Stat.  578; 
Public  Law  89-139).  include  the  resulls  of 
a  systinatic  nationwide  functional  highway 
classification  study  to  be  made  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  State  highway  departments 
and  local  governments  with  paniiular  at- 
tention to  the  establishment  of  highway  sys- 
tem categories,  rural  and  urban,  according 
to  the  functional  importance  of  routes,  de- 
.sirable  us  one  of  the  bases  for  reallnlng 
Federal  highway  programs  to  lietter  meet 
tuli;re  needs  and  priorities. 

(•RESERVATION  OF  PARK  LANDS 

Sec,  18.  Section  4(f)  of  the  Department 
of  Tnini^porlation  Act  (80  Stat.  931;  Public 
Law  09-070)  i:s  amended  by  inserting  'feder- 
ally owned"  immediately  after  "the  use  of 
any  '  in  the  l:,sl  sentence  of  such  subsection 
and  by  s) liking  out  •ill"  in  such  .-enlence 
and  ail  fo.  t  lollows  down  through  and  in- 
cluding the  period  at  the  ei\d  thereof  and 
in.'^erting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "such 
pr;.H'rain  or  project  includes  all  possible  plan- 
ning, includiiig  feasible  and  prudent  alter- 
natives to  the  ii.se  of  such  land,  to  minimize 
:iir.-  iiiirm  lo  such  paik.  recreation  area, 
wildlife  and  wfiterfowl  lefuge,  or  historic 
;.iVi'   resulting   from   such   use." 

FORT  WASHINGTON  PARKWAY 

Sec.  19.  (a)  "Hie  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  authorised  to  acquire  by  (1)  donation,  (2) 
purchase  with  donated  funds,  (3)  purchase 
with  funds  appropriated  to  him  under  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section.  (4)  tran.sfer  from 
any  other  Federal  department,  agency,  or 
instrumentality  (Including  the  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia ) .  or  ( 5 1  exchange, 
lands  and  interests  in  lands  in  Prince  Georges 
County  Marvland.  within  the  boundary 
depleted  on  drawing  NCR  117.4-186  wnicn 
is  on  file  and  .available  for  public  Inspection 
in  the  offices  of  the  National  Park  Service. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law.  any  property 
of  the"  United  States  within  the  boundary 
depicted  on  such  drawing  mav.  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  head  of  the  department, 
agencv.  or  instrumentality  having  lurlsdic- 
tlon  thereof,  be  transferred  without  reim- 
bursement to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  carrv  out  this  section. 

(b)  ( 1 1  With  respect  to  those  lands  which 
are  Identified  on  the  map  by  the  legend 
"Pee  .simple  acquisition  to  be  acquired", 
striped  green,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  auth'rized  to  acquire  the  fee  simple  ab- 
solute title  to  :i!Ch  property. 

(2)  With  respect  to  lands  which  are  Iden- 
tified on  the  map  by  the  legend  "Private 
development  areas"  striped  blue,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  to  acquire 
only  such  easements  and  other  Interests  In 
lands  less  than  fee  simple  title  as  may  be 
neces.sary  to  protect  the  natural  scenery  and 
shoreline  of  such  property,  and  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  such  property  for  industrial  or 
commercial  purposes  or  for  residential  pur- 
poses, other  than  low  density  single  family 
detached  dwellings,  except  that  any  such 
property  which  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section  Is  lawfully  used  for  any  purposes 
thereafter  prohibited  by  this  paragraph  may 
continue  to  be  used  for  such  purpose  until 
such  time  as  It  ceases  to  be  so  used. 

(c)  No  money  shall  be  expended  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  this  section 
until  he  shall  have  received  definite  com- 
mitments from  the  State  of  Maryland  or 
from  political  subdivisions  thereof,  for  one- 
half  the  cost  of  acquiring  land  easements  or 
Interests  In  lands  under  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  other  than  lands  belonging  to 
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tbe  United  States  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  Oil«  Bectlon  or  donated  to  the  United 
States  to  carry  out  tbla  section.  In  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary  he  may  advance  the 
State  of  Maryland,  or  any  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof,  the  full  amount  of  tbe  funds 
necessary  for  the  acquisition  of  lands  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  on  tbe  condi- 
tion that  the  State  or  political  subdivision 
reimburse  the  United  States  one-half  the 
cost  of  such  acquisition,  without  Interest, 
within  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  eight  years 
from  the  date  such  funds  are  so  advanced. 

(d)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  carry 
out  this  section  an  amount  equal  to  the  un- 
upproprtated  balance  of  the  amount  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  In  subsection  (a)  of 
the  first  section  of  the  Act  of  May  29,  1930 
(46  Stat.  482 ) ,  as  amended,  for  acquiring  and 
developing  the  George  Washington  Memorial 
Parkway,  and  the  authorization  contained 
in  such  first  section  of  such  Act  of  May  29, 
1930.  la  reduced  by  such  amount. 

lei  Upon  the  completion  of  the  acquisi- 
tion of  all  of  the  real  property  and  interests 
in  real  property  authorized  by  this  section, 
the  Secretnry  of  the  Interior  shall  report  to 
Congress  hts  recommendations  (Including 
,iny  necessary  legislation)  on  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Port  Washington  Parkway 
through  the  portion  of  Prince  Georges  Coun- 
ty, Maryland,  authorized  to  be  acquired  un- 
der this  section.  Such  report  shall  include 
cost  estim.ites  and  other  information  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  authorization  of  con- 
struction of  such  parkway  by  Congress. 

GARDEN    STATE    PARKWAY 

Sec.  20.  lai  The  amount  of  all  Pederal-ald 
highway  luiids  paid  on  accoimt  of  those  sec- 
tions of  the  Garden  State  Parkway  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  referred  to  in  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section  shall,  prior  to  the  collec- 
tion of  .iny  tolls  thereon,  be  repaid  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States.  The  amount 
so  repaid  shall  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of 
the  appropriation  for  "Federal-Aid  Highways 
(Trust  Fund)",  .^t  the  time  of  such  repay- 
ment the  Federal-aid  projects  with  respect 
to  whicti  sucl'.  funds  have  been  repaid  and 
any  other  Federal-aid  project  located  on 
said  sections  o.'  such  parkway  and  programed 
for  expenditure  on  any  such  project,  shall  be 
credited  to  the  unprograiucd  balance  of  Ped- 
eral-atd  highways  funds  of  the  same  class 
last  apportioned  to  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 
The  am-iunt  so  credited  shall  be  in  addition 
to  all  other  funds  then  apportioned  to  .said 
State  and  shall  be  available  for  expenditure 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  title  23, 
United  St.ites  Code,  as  amended  or  supple- 
men  f-d. 

tb)  When  the  New  Jersey  Highway  Au- 
thority shall  have  constructed  toll-free  high- 
way facilities  in  the  vicinity  of  .said  sections 
of  the  Garden  State  Parkway  tn  accordance 
with  a  yeneral  plan  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  as  adequate  to  serv- 
ice local  tralflc.  and  pursuant  to  an  agree- 
ment between  the  Authority  and  the  State 
of  New  Jersey,  acting  by  and  through  its 
State  House  Commission  concerning  the 
tlnancing  and  construction  of  such  facilities, 
then  upon  the  repayment  of  Pederal-ald 
highway  funds  and  the  cancellation  and 
withdrawal  from  the  Federal-aid  highway 
program  of  .lU  projects  on  such  sections  of 
the  Garden  State  Parkway,  as  provlde<l  in 
subsection  la)  of  this  section,  such  sections 
shall  become  and  t>e  free  of  any  and  all  re- 
strictions contained  in  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  as  amended  or  supplemented,  or  In 
any  regulation  thereunder,  with  respect  to 
the  imposition  and  collection  of  tells  or  other 
charges  thereon  or  for  the  use  thereof. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
apply  to  'he  following  sections  of  the  Garden 
State  Parkway 

(1)    That    section    of  tbe  parkway  near 


Cape  May  Court  House  from  interchange 
numbered  8  to  interchange  numbered  12  at 
route  United  States  9 — a  distance  of  approxi- 
mately four  and  twenty  one-hundredths  cen- 
ter line  miles. 

(2)  That  section  of  the  parkway  from 
a  point  near  Its  connection  with  route 
United  States  9  north  of  Toms  River  to 
Dover  Road  In  South  Toms  River — a  dis- 
tance of  approximately  two  and  fifty  one- 
hundredths  centerllne  miles. 

(3)  That  section  of  the  parkway  from 
route  United  States  9  In  Woodbrldge  to  the 
Middlesex-Union  County  line — a  distance  of 
approximately  six  and  thirty-seven  one- 
hundredths  centerllne  miles. 

(4i  That  section  of  the  parkway  from  a 
point  near  Its  connection  with  the  Middlesex- 
Union  County  line  to  a  point  near  its  con- 
nection with  route  United  States  22  in  Union 
Township — a  distance  of  approximately  seven 
and  ninety-two  one-hundredths  centerllne 
miles. 

SCCTION  103,  TtTLC  23,  UNFTED  STATES  CODE 

Sec.  21.  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (d) 
of  section  103  of  title  23.  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "1965  In- 
terstate System  cost  estimate  set  forth  In 
House  Document  Numbered  42,  Blghty-nlntb 
Congress"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"1968  Interstate  System  cost  estimate  set 
forth  in  House  Dociunent  Numbered  199, 
Ninetieth  Congress,  as  revised". 

CONSTRUCTION    CONTRACTS 

Sec.  22.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  112  of 
title  23.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Contracts  for  the  constrtictlon  of  each  proj- 
ect shall  be  awarded  only  on  the  basis  of 
the  low  responsive  bid  submitted  by  a  bidder 
meeting  established  crltrrla  of  resp>onslblllty. 
No  requirement  or  obligation  shall  be  Im- 
posed as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  Secre- 
tary's concurrence  in  the  award  of  a  con- 
tract to  such  bidder,  unless  svich  require- 
ment or  obligation  Is  specifically  set  forth  In 
the  advertised  specifications." 

DISTRICT   OF   COLUMBIA 

Sec.  23.  (a)  Chapter  3  of  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
Immediately  following  section  312  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"5  313.  Interstate  routes  in   the   District  of 
Columbia. 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  or  any  court  decision  or  administrative 
action  to  the  contrary,  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  and  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  shall,  as  .soon  as  pos- 
sible after  the  enactment  of  this  section, 
construct  all  routes  on  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem within  the  District  of  Columbia  as  set 
forth  In  the  document  entitled  1968  Es- 
timate of  the  Cost  of  Completion  of  the 
National  System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways  In  the  District  of  Columbia'  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation with,  and  as  a  part  of,  "The  1968 
Interstate  System  Cost  Estimate"  printed  as 
House  Document  Numbered  109.  Ninetieth 
Congress.  Such  construction  shall  be  carried 
out  In  accordance  with  all  other  applicable 
provisions  of  this  title." 

(b)   The  analysis  of  chapter  3  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code.  Is  hereby  amended  by 
Inserting  immediately  following: 
"312    Detail  of  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force 

ofTlcers." 
the  following: 

"313.  Interstate    routes    In    the    District    of 
Columbia." 

RELOCATION    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  24  Title  23.  United  States  Code.  Is 
hereby  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
a  new  chapter' 


"Chapter  5.— HIGHWAY  RELOCATION 
ASSISTANCE 
"Sec. 

"501.  Declaration  of  policy. 
"502.  Assurances  of  adequate  relocation  as- 
sistance program. 
"503.  Administration  of  relocation  assistance 

program. 
"504.  Federal  reimbursement. 
"505.  Relocation  payments. 
"506.  Replacement  housing. 
"507.  Expenses  Incidental  to  transfer  of  prop- 
erty. 
"508.  Relocation  services 
■"509.  Relocation  assistance  programs  on  Fed- 
eral highway  projects. 
"510.  Authority  of  Secretary. 
"'511.  Definitions. 
{  501.  Declaration  of  policy 

"Congress  hereby  declares  that  the  promir 
and  equitable  relocation  and  reestabllshmeti; 
of  persons,  businesses,  and  farmers  displaci'ii 
as  a  result  of  the  Federal  highway  program - 
and  the  construction  of  Federal-aid  hlghway:- 
:s  necessary  to  Insure  that  a  few  indlvidiia!- 
do  not  suffer  dlspropwrtlonate  Injuries  as 
result  of  programs  designed  for  the  bener.t 
of  the  public  as  a  whole  Tlierefore,  Congros- 
determines  that  relocation  payments  and  ad- 
\isory  asslstciice  should  be  provided  to  ali 
persons  so  displaced  in  accordance  with  th 
provisions  of  this  title. 

""5  502.  Assurances    of    adequate    relocation 
.assistance  program 

"The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  aiiv 
project  under  section  106  or  section  117  if 
this  title  which  will  cause  the  displacemer. 
of  any  person,  business,  or  farm  operatlf :. 
unless  he  receives  satisfactory  assuranci  ~ 
from  the  State  highway  department  that 

"(1)  fair  and  reasonable  relocation  aLu 
other  payments  shall  be  afforded  to  dlsplactti 
persons  in  accordance  with  sections  505.  5(»  . 
and  507  of  this  title: 

"(2)   relocation  assistance  programs  offer- 
ing the  services  described  in  section  508 
this  title  shall  be  afforded  to  displaced  poi- 
sons: and 

"(31  within  a  reasonable  period  of  tln".e 
prior  to  displacement  there  will  be  avallab'.' 
to  the  extent  that  can  reasonably  be  accon.- 
pllshed.  in  areas  not  generally  less  deslrnb:^ 
in  regard  to  public  utilities  and  public  ai: 
commercial  facilities  and  at  rents  or  prices 
within  the  financial  means  of  th^  famll.'' 
and  Individuals  displaced,  decent,  safe,  an  . 
sanitary  dwellings,  iis  defined  by  the  Seer-  ■ 
tary,  equal  in  number  to  the  number  of  ai.  ■ 
available  to  such  displaced  families  and  ir.- 
dlviduals  and  reasonably  accessible  to  their 
places  of  employment. 

""5  503.  Administration   of  relocation   assist- 
ance program 

'"In  order  to  prevent  unnecessary  expenses 
and  duplication  of  functions,  a  State  high- 
way department  may  make  relocation  pay- 
ments or  provide  relocation  assistance  i' 
otherwise  carry  out  the  functions  required 
under  this  chapter  by  utilizing  the  facilities. 
personnel,  and  services  of  any  other  Pedera. 
State,  or  local  governmental  agency  havin:: 
an  established  organization  for  conducting 
relocation  assistance  programs. 
'"5  504.  Federal  reimbursement 

"The  Secretary  shall  approve,  as  a  part  o: 
the  cost  of  construction  of  a  project  under 
,-uiy  Federal-aid  highway  program  which  he 
administers,  the  cost  of  providing  the  pay- 
ments and  services  described  In  section  502. 
""5  505.  Relocation  payments 

"(a!  Patments  for  .'VcTr.\L  E.irEWSES- 
Upon  application  approved  by  the  State 
agency,  a  person  displaced  by  any  hlghwav 
protect  approved  under  section  106  or  section 
117  of  this  title  may  elect  to  receive  actu.il 
reasonable  expenses  in  moving  himself,  his 
family,  his  business,  or  Ws  farm  operation. 
Including  personal  property. 

"(b)     Optional    Payments — Dwellings. — 
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\ny  displaced  person  who  moves  from  a 
dwelling  who  elects  to  accept  the  payments 
authorized  by  this  subsection  in  lieu  of  the 
payments  authorized  by  subsection  (a)  of 
thi.s  section  may  receive — 

•(11    a  moving  expense  allowance,  deter- 
mined according  to  a  schedule  established  by 
the    Secretary,    not    to    exceed    $200;    and 
"(21  a  dislocation  .allowance  of  $100. 
"(c)  Optional  Payments — Businesses  and 
Farm     Operations. — .^ny    displaced     person 
who  moves  or  discontinues  his  business  or 
farm  operation  who  elects  to  accept  the  p;Ay- 
inent  authorized  by  this  section  in  lieu  of 
the  payment  authorized  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  may  receive  a  fixed  relocation 
payment  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  average 
annual  net  earnings  of  the  business  or  farm 
i.perition.  or  $5,000,  whichever  is  the  lesser. 
Ill  the  case  of  a  business,  no  payment  shall 
be   made  under  this  subsection   unless  the 
.State  agency  is  satisfied  that  the  business  (1) 
rannot   be   relocated   without   a  substantial 
loss  of  Its  existing  p.ittonage,  and  (2)  is  not 
part   of  a  commercial  enterprise  having  at 
least    one    other    establishment,    not    being 
;icquired  by  the  St:ite  or  by  the  United  States, 
•vhich  is  engased  in  the  same  or  similar  busl- 
!iess.   For   purpo:es   of   this   subsection,   the 
:erm   "avrr.nge   annu.il   net  earnings'   means 
(■ne-half  of  any  net  earnings  of  the  business 
ir  farm  operation,  before  Federal,  State,  and 
iocal  income  taxes,  during  the  two  taxable 
vear.?  immediately  preceding  the  taxable  year 
in   which   such   business  or  farm  operation 
moves  from  tlie   real  property  acquired  for 
uch  project,  and  includes  any  compensation 
jiald  by   the  business  or  farm  operation  to 
•  he  owner,  his  spouse,  or  his  dependents  dur- 
iiig  such  two-year  period. 
■;  506.  Replacement  housing 

"(ai   III  addition  to  amounts  otherwise  au- 
thorized by  this  title,  the  State  agency  shall 
nake  a  payment  to  the  owner  of  real  prop- 
erty acquired  for  a  project  which  Is  improved 
by  "a  single-,  two-,  or  three-family  dwelling 
.ictually  owned  and  occupied  by  the  owner 
:or  not  less  than  one  year  prior  to  the  initia- 
tion of  negotiations  for  the  acquisition  of 
.>uch  property.  Such  payment,  not  to  exceed 
-5.000.  shall  "be  the  amount,  if  any,  which, 
..hen    added    to    the    .acquisition    p.iyment. 
(quals  the  average  price  required  for  a  coni- 
, .arable  dwellin?  determined,  in  accordance 
with  stand.irds  estiblished  by  the  Secrefiry. 
10  be  a  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  dwelling 
dequate  to  .'icccmmodate  the  displaced  own- 
er,  rcisonably   accessible   to  public   .services 
..nd  places  of  employment  and  available  o:i 
the  prlv.vte  market,  duch  pa>-ment  shall  be 
made  only  to  a  displaced  owner  who  pur- 
chases and  occupies  ti  dwelling  within  one 
•ear  subsequent  to  the  date  on  which  he  is 
required  to  move  from  the  dwelling  acquired 
lor  the  project.   No  such  payment  shall  be 
lequired  or  included  6s  a  project  cost  under 
section  504  of  this  title  if  the  ovmer-occupant 
receives  a  payment  required  bv  the  State  l.iw 
'if  eminent  domain  Which  is  determined  by 
the  Secretary  to  have  substantially  the  same 
purpose  and  effect  as  this  rectlon  and  to  be 
part   of   the   cost   of   the   project   for   which 
Federal  financial  assistance  is  available. 

"(b)  In  addition  to  amounts  otherwise  au- 
■■  horized  bv  this  title,  the  State  .agency  shall 
make  a  payment  to  any  individual  or  family 
displaced  from  any  dwelling  not  eligible  to 
receive  a  payment  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  which  dwelling  was  actually  and 
lawfully  oocuoied  by  such  individual  or  fam- 
ily for  not  less  than  90  days  prior  to  the 
initiation  of  negotiations  for  acquisition  of 
such  property.  Such  payment,  not  to  exceed 
SI, 500,  shall  be  the  amount  which  is  neces- 
sary to  enable  such  person  to  lease  or  rent 
lor  a  period  not  to  exceed  2  years,  or  to  make 
the  down  payment  on  the  purchase  of,  a  de- 
cent, .safe,  and  sanitary  dwelling  of  stand.irds 
adequate  to  accommodate  such  individual  or 
ramllv  in  areas  not  generally  less  desirable  in 
regard  to  public  utilities  and  public  and 
commercial  facilities 


"5  507.  Expenses  incidental  to  transfer  of 
property 
"(a)  In  addition  to  amounts  otherwise 
authorized  by  this  title,  the  State  shall  re- 
imburse the  owner  of  real  property  acquired 
for  a  project  for  reasonable  and  necessary 
expenses  incurred  for  (1)  recording  fees, 
transfer  taxes,  and  similar  expenses  inci- 
dental to  conveying  such  property;  (2)  pen- 
alty costs  for  prepayment  of  any  mortgage 
entered  into  in  good  faith  encumbering  such 
real  property  if  such  mortgage  is  on  record 
or  has  been  filed  for  record  under  applicable 
State  law  on  the  date  of  final  approval  by 
the  State  of  the  location  of  such  project; 
and  (3)  the  pro  rata  portion  of  real  prop- 
erty taxes  paid  which  are  allocable  to  a  period 
subsequent  to  the  date  of  vesting  of  title 
In  the  State,  or  the  effective  date  of  the 
possession  of  such  real  property  by  the  State, 
whichever  Is  earlier. 

'"(b)  No  payment  received  under  this 
chapter  shall  be  considered  as  Income  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  or  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  eligibility  or  the  extent  of  eligibility  of 
any  person  for  assistance  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  or  any  other  Federal  law. 
"I  508.  Relocation  services 

"(a)  Each  State  shall  provide  a  relocation 
advisory  aFststance  program  which  shall  In- 
clude such  measures,  facilities,  or  services 
as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  in  order — 
"(1)  to  determine  the  needs,  if  any,  of 
displaced  families,  individuals,  business  con- 
cerns, and  farm  operators  for  relocation 
assistance; 

••(2»  to  assure  that,  within  a  rea.sonable 
psriod  of  time,  prior  to  displacement  there 
will  lie  available,  to  the  extent  that  can  rea- 
sonably be  accomplished,  in  areas  not  gen- 
erally less  desirable  in  regard  to  public 
utilities  and  public  and  commercial  facil- 
ities and  at  rents  or  prices  within  the  finan- 
cial means  of  the  families  and  individuals 
displaced,  housing  meeting  the  standards 
established  by  the  Secretary  for  decent,  safe, 
and  sanitary  dwellines,  equal  In  number 
to  the  number  of,  and  available  to,  such 
displaced  familie.s  and  individuals  and  rea- 
sonably acces.slble  to  their  places  of 
employment: 

"(3)  to  .assist  owners  of  displaced  busi- 
nesses and  displaced  farm  cperatirs  in 
obtaining  and  becoming  established  in 
suitable  locations;  and 

"(4 1  to  supply  Information  concerning 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration  home 
acquisition  program  vtnder  section  221  (d)  (2) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act.  the  small  busi- 
ness disaster  loan  program  under  section 
7(b)  (3)  of  the  Small  Business  Act,  and  other 
State  or  Federal  progr.ams  offering  assistance 
to  displaced  persons. 

"(b)  Nothing  in  this  chapter  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  any  person  from  exercis- 
ing any  right  or  remedy  available  to  him 
under  State  law  with  respect  to  any  action 
of  a  State  agency  in  carrying  out  this 
chapter. 

"§  509.  Relocation  assistance  programs  on 
Federal  highway  projects 
"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  on  and  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  any  Federal  agency  which  acquires  real 
property  for  use  tn  connection  with  a  high- 
way project  authorized  by  section  107  and 
chapter  2  of  this  title  or  any  other  Federal 
law  shall,  in  accordance  ■with  regulations  is- 
sued by  the  Secretary,  provide  the  payments 
and  services  described  in  sections  502.  505, 
506,  507,  and  508  of  this  Act.  When  real  prop- 
erty is  acquired  by  a  State  or  local  govern- 
mental agency  for  such  a  Federal  project 
for  purposes  of  this  chapter,  the  acquisition 
shall  be  deemed  an  acqulRltlon  by  the  Fed- 
eral agency  having  authority  over  such 
project. 
"5  510.  Authority  of  the  Secretary 

"(a)  To  carry  Into  effect  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 


make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may 
determine  to  be  necessary  to  assure — 

"(1)  that  the  payments  authorized  by  this 
chapter  shall  be  fair  and  reasonable  and  as 
uniform  as  practicable; 

"(2)  that  a  displaced  person  who  makes 
proper  application  for  a  payment  authorized 
for  such  person  by  this  chapter  shall  be  paid 
promptly  after  a  move  or,  in  hardship  cases, 
be  paid  In  advance;  and 

""(3)  that  any  person  aggrieved  by  a  deter- 
mination as  to  eligibility  for  a.  payment  au- 
thorized by  this  chapter,  or  the  amount  of 
a  payment,  may  have  his  application  re- 
viewed by  the  head  of  the  State  agency  mak- 
ing such  determination. 

•"(b)  The  Secretary  may  make  such  other 
rules  and  regulations  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter  as  he  deems  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  to  carry  out  this 
chapter. 
"I  511.  Definitions 

•"As  used  in  this  chapter— 

•'(1)  The  term  'person'  means — 

"(A)  any  individual,  partnership,  corpora- 
tion, or  association  which  is  the  owner  of  a 
business: 

"(B)  any  owner,  part  owner,  tenant,  or 
sharecropper  who  operates  a  farm: 

"(C)   an  Individual  who  is  the  head  of  A 

family;  or  ^         , 

"(D)    an   Individual   not   a  member  of   a 

family. 

"(2)  The  term  'family'  means  two  or  more 
individuals  living  together  in  the  same 
dwelling  unit  v/ho  ar"  related  U)  each  other 
by  blood,  marriage,  adoption  or  legal 
guardianship. 

"(3)  The  term  "displaced  person  means 
any  person  who  moves  from  real  property  on 
or  after  the  effective  date  of  this  chapter  as 
a  result  of  tl;e  acquisition  or  reasonable 
expectation  of  acquisition  of  such  real 
property,  which  is  subsequently  acquired, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  for  a  Federal-aid  high- 
way, or  as  the  result  of  the  acquisition  for  a 
Federal-aid  highway  of  other  real  property  on 
which  such  person  conducts  a  business  or 
farm  operation. 

•"(4)  The  term  "business'  means  any  law- 
ful activity  conducted  primarily — 

"(A)   for  the  purchase  and  resale,  manu- 
facture, processing,  cr  marketing  of  prcxlucts, 
commodities,  or  any  ether  personal  property; 
"(B)   for  the  .sale  of  services  to  the  public; 
or 

"(C>  by  a  nonprofit  organization. 
"(5)  The  terms  "farm  operation'  means 
any  activity  conducted  solely  ur  primarily 
I(,r  the  production  of  one  or  more  agri- 
cultural products  or  commodities  for  ^alc 
and  home  use,  and  customarily  producing 
such  products  or  commodities  in  suiTioent 
quantity  to  be  capable  of  contributing  ma- 
terially  to  the   operator's  support. 

"(6)  The  term  'Federal  agencv'  means  any 
department,  agency,  or  instrumentality  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  and 
any  corporation  wholly  owned  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

"(7)  The  term  'State  agency'  means  a 
State  highway  department  or  any  agency  des- 
ignated bv  a  State  highway  department  to 
administer  the  relocation  assistance  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  chapter." 

SMALL  BUSINESS  ACT 

Sec  25.  ParaGraph  (3)  of  section  7(b)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  636(b)  (3) ) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(3i  to  make  such  loans  (either  directly  or 
in  cooperation  with  banks  or  other  lending 
institutions  through  agreements  to  partici- 
pate on  an  immediate  or  deferred  basis)  as 
the  Administration  may  determine  to  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  assist  any  small 
business  concern  In  continuing  in  business 
at  its  existing  location,  in  reestablishing  its 
business,  in  purchasing  a  business,  or  in 
establishing  a  new  business.  If  the  Adminis- 
tration determines  that  such  concern  has 
suffered  .substantial  economic  injury  as  tbe 
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result  of  Its  displacement  by,  or  location  In. 
adjacent  to.  or  near,  a  federally  aided  urban 
renewal  program  or  a  highway  project  or 
any  other  construction  constructed  by  or 
with  funds  provided  In  whole  or  In  part 
by  the  Federal  Government:  and  the  pur- 
pose of  a  loan  made  pursuant  to  such 
project  or  program  mny.  In  the  discretion  of 
the  Administration.  Include  the  purchase  or 
construction  of  other  premises  whether 
or  not  the  borrower  owned  the  premises  oc- 
cupied by  the  business:  and". 

EMINENT  DOMAIN 

Sec.  28.  Nothing;  conuilned  In  chapter  5 
of  tlt;e  23.  United  States  Code,  shall  be  con- 
strued as  creating  In  any  condemnation 
proreedlr.i;3  brought  under  the  power  of 
eminent  domain,  any  element  of  damages 
not  In  existence  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  such  chapter  5. 

ANNUAL  REPORT 

Sec.  27.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  report  annually  to  Congress,  but  no 
later  t.oan  January  15  of  each  year,  con- 
cerning his  administration  of  chapter  a  of 
title  23.  United  States  Code,  together  with 
his  recofnmendations.  including  any  neces- 
sary legislation  with  respect  to  such  chapter. 

federal  share 

Sec.  28.  Section  120(a)  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(a)  Subject  to  the  provl.slons  of  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  this  section,  the  Federal  share 
payable  on  account  of  any  project  financed 
with  primary,  secondary,  or  urban  funds,  on 
the  Federal-aid  primary  system  and  the  Fed- 
eral-aid secondary  system,  shall  not  exceed 
50  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  construction, 
except  that  in  the  case  of  any  State  contain- 
ing non-taxable  Indian  lands.  Individual  and 
tribal,  public  domain  lands  (both  reserved 
and  unreserved),  and  national  forests  and 
national  parks  and  monuments,  the  Federal 
share  shall  be  increased  by  a  percentage  of 
the  remaining  cost  equal  to  the  percentage 
that  the  area  of  all  such  lands  In  such  State 
Is  of  Its  total  area,  except  that  the  Federal 
share  payable  on  any  project  In  any  State 
shall  not  exceed  95  per  centum  of  the  total 
cost  of  any  such  project." 

KFTECnVK     DATS 

Skc.  29.  This  Act  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  date 
of  Its  enactment,  except  that  for  the  first 
three  years  after  such  date  of  enactment  sec- 
tions 502.  505.  506.  507.  and  508  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  as  added  by  this  Act. 
shall  be  applicable  to  a  State  only  to  the 
extent  that  such  State  Is  able  under  its  laws 
to  comply  with  such  sections.  After  such 
three-year  period  such  sections  shall  be  com- 
pletely applicable  to  all  States.  Section  133 
of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  shall  not  ap- 
ply to  any  State  if  sections  502.  505.  506.  507, 
and  508  of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  are 
applicable  In  that  State. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  17134)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  whicli  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  bill  just  passed.  H  R. 
17134. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  TRANSPORTA- 
TION APPROPRIATION  BILL— 
1969 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  18188)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the'  Department  of 
Transportation  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1969,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: and  pending  that  motion,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
general  debate  be  limited  to  90  min- 
utes, the  time  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  MiNSHALLl  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  by  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  CO.MMrrTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
.sideiation  of  the  bill  H.R.  18188,  with 
Mr   Jones  of  Alabama  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first 
reading  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
unanimous-consent  request,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  I  Mr  BolandI 
will  be  recognized  for  45  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  iMr.  Min- 
shall]  will  be  recognized  for  45  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  BolandI. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
my.self  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  trust  that  we  can  ex- 
pedite the  business  of  the  moment.  The 
gentleman  from  Oiilo  [Mr.  Minsh.\ll] 
and  myself  purposely  asked  for  only  90 
minutes  of  general  debate  on  this  bill  so 
that  Members  can  prepare  to  get  away 
early  this  afternoon.  I  am  sure  that  if  we 
can  have  the  attention  of  the  Members 
in  the  Chamber  we  can  complete  the 
consideration  of  this  bill  in  a  relatively 
short  period  of  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  second  De- 
partment of  Transportation  appropria- 
tion bill  to  be  brought  before  this  com- 
mittee. The  Department  has  now  been  in 
operation  tor  a  full  year.  Generally,  the 
subcommittee  feels  that  the  new  Depart- 
ment is  doing  a  good  job.  They  are  feel- 
ing their  way  slowly  and  carefully,  and 
th's  is  the  way  we  think  they  should  pro- 
ceed. We  told  them  last  year,  both  in  the 
hearings  and  in  the  report,  that  this  is 
the  procedure  which  seemed  best  to  fol- 
low: that  early  small  mistakes  would 
grow  in  time  to  become  matters  of  con- 
siderable difficulty,  and  that  caution  and 
care  in  the  formative  years  was  most  im- 
portant. I  believe  this  admonition  is 
being  followed,  and  that  the  Depaitment 
of  Transportation  will  make  great  con- 
tributions to  the  improvement  of  trans- 
{X)rtat  on  in  our  country. 

We  have  been  appropriately  tight- 
f.ited  in  recommending  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1969.  Last  year  the  sub- 
committee recommended  to  the  full  com- 


mittee and  the  full  committee  adopted 
the  reconunendation  of  a  reduction  ut 
11  percent  in  the  requested  new  obliga- 
tional  authority.  Our  recommendation 
this  year  is  for  a  reduction  in  new  obli- 
gational  authority  of  16.5  percent.  Mucli 
of  this  reduction  is  in  the  supersonic 
transport  or  SST  program. 

A  total  of  $1,353,391,000  in  new  obli- 
gational  authority  is  lecommended.  This 
is  a  reduction  of  $267,441,000  in  the  esti- 
mates and  is  $179,813,772  below  appro- 
priations for  1968  and  $367,926,500  belou 
comparable  appropriations  for  1967.  In 
addition,  reductions  of  $32.4  million  are 
recommended  in  funds  to  liquidate  con- 
tract authority.  Limitations  on  contract 
authority  will  reduce  obligations  by  an- 
other $99.3  million  and  a  $30  millio:i 
rescission  is  i-ecommended. 

The  new  oi'ganizations  within  the  De- 
partment, such  as  the  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  and  the  Federiil 
Railroad  Administration  requested  lari^^e 
percentage  increases  for  fiscal  year  196ti. 
Since  they  just  started  their  programs 
during  fiscal  year  1968,  the  normal  an- 
nualization  costs  of  the  personnel  and 
programs  which  were  building  up 
throughout  fiscal  year  1968  require  sub- 
stantial increases  to  cany  them  throut;h 
a  whole  year.  In  addition,  there  are  the 
mandatory  pay  increase  requirements 
which  all  departments  share. 

office    of   the    SECRETARY 

The  request  for  the  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary for  salaries  and  expenses  was 
$11.3  million  and  we  recommend  S9.3 
million,  a  reduction  of  $1.5  million.  The 
Office  of  the  Secretary  has  470  positions 
authorized  in  1968;  they  requested  an 
additional  60.  proposing  a  new  total  of 
530.  We  have  allowed  15  of  the  60  new 
positions  and  denied  the  remaining  45,  ii 
75-percent  reduction. 

Also  under  the  Office  of  the  Secretary, 
in  "Transportation  research."  the  sub- 
committee recommends  the  appropria- 
tion of  $6  million  i-ather  than  the  $7  mil- 
lion requested.  Included  in  this  S6  mil- 
lion is  S1.6  million  to  begin  the  automo- 
bile insurance  study  which  was  recently 
authorized  by  law.  Many  Members  have 
been  interested  in  this  r.tudy  and  even 
though  a  specific  request  for  fimding  for 
this  program  has  not  come  to  Congress, 
we  believe  that  it  is  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance, and  that  there  is  sufficient  interest 
and  urgency  in  this  effort,  that  we 
should  fund  it  in  this  bill  within  avail- 
able resources.  We  reduced  transporta- 
tion research  in  effect  by  S2.6  million  and 
then  added  $1.6  million  back  for  the  au- 
tomobile insurance  study,  which  .seems 
to  be  far  more  urgent  a  matter  than 
some  of  the  studies  proposed  by  the  De- 
partment. We  recommend  language  in 
the  bill  which  will  make  this  sum  of  SI. (3 
million  available  only  for  the  automobile 
insurance  study.  As  you  will  recall,  the 
study  is  to  be  completed  in  2  years  raid 
we  thought  that  it  would  be  good  to  give 
the  Department  as  early  an  opportunity 
to  get  started  as  possible. 
coast   guard 

We  made  a  few  reductions  in  the  Coast 
Guard.  The  Coast  Guard  is  a  very  fine 
organization.  It  has  a  lean,  tight  budget. 
Even  so.  we  think  we  can  make  about  a 
one  and  a  half  percent  reduction  in  the 
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operating  expenses  of  the  Coast  Guard 
and  provide  $362  million  instead  of 
5366,536.000.  .,  .   .,  ^ 

The  subcommittee  held  very  detailed 
liearings  on  the  acquisition,  constmc- 
tion,  and  improvements  program  of  the 
Coast  Guard  and  we  found  that  there 
are  some  items  in  the  program  which 
might  be  considered  desirable  in  a  less 
stringent  fiscal  atmosphere  but  which 
can  be  deferred  until  a  later  dat«  with- 
out seriously  hampering  the  programs  of 
Uie  Coast  Guard.  We  recommend  the  ap- 
propriation of  $90  million  for  acquisition, 
construction,  and  improvements,  instead 
of  the  S107  million  requested  in  the 
budget.  The  reduction  will  require  de- 
ferral of  some  improvements  at  shore  in- 
stallations and  deferral  modifications  of 
certain  ships. 

We  have  not  cut  out  any  major  new 
.ships  requested  by  the  Coast  Guard.  We 
are  recommending  provision  of  the  new 
oceanographic  cutter  that  was  deleted 
from  the  bill  last  year.  We  cut  the 
oceanographic  cutter  last  year  when 
they  had  requested  $12  million,  and  its 
piice  has  now  gone  up  to  $14.5  million. 
We  are  afraid  that  if  we  do  not  provide 
it  this  year,  the  price  may  be  $16  million 
or  more  next  year. 

Seriously,  we  have  made  those  reduc- 
tions that  we  think  are  possible  in  the 
Coast  Guard  without  hampering  its  ef- 
f^-ctivencss.  but  we  liave  provided  all  of 
the  new  ships  requested  in  the  budget. 
Once  agfdn.  it  is  i-ecommended  that 
Resen-e  training  be  funded  separately. 
We  recommend  $25  million  for  Reserve 
training,  a  reduction  of  $24,000. 

Retired  pav  for  tha  Coast  Guard  is  in- 
cieasintr.  .iust  as  rctlied  pay  is  increa-smg 
eveiywhere  due  to  increa.sed  benefits  and 
increased  numbers  of  people  on  the  loll, 
and  $"^1  million  is  provided  for  retired 
pav,  substantially  all  that  was  requested. 
This  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  Coast 
Guard  has  a  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  appropriation.  Hereto- 
fore, sums  for  this  purpose  have  been  in- 
cluded in  operating  expenses.  The  re- 
quest was  for  $9  million  and  we  recom- 
mend an  appropriation  of  $4  million.  The 
entire  S5  million  reduction  is  based  on 
deferral  of  the  initiation  of  a  new  na- 
tional data  buoy  system,  a  part  of  the 
oceanography  program,  which  it  is  be- 
lieved can  be  postponed  until  a  later  date. 
A  substantial  increase  in  oceanography 
is  provided  in  the  provision  of  the  ocean- 
ci?raphic  cutter. 

FEDERAL  AVIATION  ADMINISTRATION 

The  subcommittee  recommends  the 
appropriation  of  the  full  amount  re- 
quested in  the  budget  for  the  operations 
appropriation  of  the  FAA.  $663,079,000. 
This  increase  will  provide  1,631  new 
positions,  of  which  1,213  are  directly  in- 
volved in  the  operation  of  the  air  traffic 
control  facilities.  The  aviation  industry 
is  growing  rapidly  in  this  country,  both 
commercial  aviation  and  general  avia- 
tion. There  are  more  planes  every  month 
and  more  congestion  at  airports  and 
more  workload  on  the  air  traffic  control 
system. 

A  study  was  made  at  the  request  of  the 
President  as  to  what  inight  be  done  In 
the  wav  of  providing  adequate  facilities 
to  meet  the  anticipated  growth  in  avia- 


tion. It  was  recommended  that  FAA  costs 
related  to  most  of  this  future  growth  be 
paid  for  out  of  user  charges  levied  on 
the  aviation  industi-y,  rather  than  out 
of  the  general  funds  of  the  Tieasuiy. 
The  budget  reflects  this  deci.slon.  The 
budgeted  amount  and  the  amount  rec- 
ommended is  not  all  that  the  aviation 
industry  would  like  to  see  FAA  have,  but 
the  subcommittee  is  of  the  opinion  that 
it  is  all  that  should  be  provided  imtil  a 
reasonable  package  of  user  charges  is 
enacted. 

This  is  the  way  in  which  the  growth 
of  aviation  should  be  accommodated. 
The  aviation  industiT  is  not  a  sick  in- 
dustry. It  is  a  very  healthy  industry.  It 
makes  good  profits,  it  pays  good  wages, 
and  it  is  fully  able  to  be  weaned  from 
the  Public  Treasury  to  this  extent. 

For  new  facilities  and  equipment  for 
the  FAA  we  recommend  $65,000,000. 
$5,000,000  less  than  the  request  of 
$70,000,000.  The  FAA  follows  the  full 
limding  principal  in  its  procurement  and 
has  substantial  unobligated  balances  in 
this  account.  They  also,  as  do  other  pro- 
curement programs,  have  slippages  and 
changes  throughout  the  year  and  we  feel 
that  the  $5,000,000  reduction  will  not 
hurt  the  program. 

For  rcseaich  and  development,  we  rec- 
ommend the  same  amount,  $27,000,000, 
as  was  provided  for  1968.  This  is  a  reduc- 
tion of  $1,000,000  in  the  budget  estimate. 
For  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
National  Capital  Airports,  that  is  Wash- 
ington National  and  Dulles  Airports,  we 
recommend  58,900.000,  a  reduction  of 
SI  19.000  in  the  amount  requested.  The 
reductions  are  specific  and  are  listed  in 
the  report.  The  largest  reduction  is  the 
denial  of  the  requested  $60,000  for  the 
repainting  and  reupholstering  of  -six 
mobile  lounges  r^t  Dulles  Airport  at  a  cost 
of  $10,000  apiece.  We  think  we  can  do 
without  this  work  at  the  present  time. 

Under  "Construction,  National  Capital 
Airports,"  there  is  a  request  of  $1 ,000,000, 
all  of  which  is  for  Dulles  Airport.  We  rec- 
ommend the  appropriation  of  $700,000 
of  this  amount.  The  entire  $700,000  is  iii- 
volved  with  providing  additional  facili- 
ties for  customs  and  other  inspections  of 
incoming  international  passengers.  The 
international  passenger  business  Is  grow- 
ing at  Dulles,  and  airline  schedules  indi- 
cate that  in  the  not  too  distant  future 
many  more  international  flights  will  be 
using  Dulles.  With  the  advent  of  the  new 
•arge  jet  aircraft,  the  present  interna- 
tional passenger  facilities  will  be  over- 
whelmed. We  believe  that  the  expendi- 
ture of  these  funds  will  help  Dulles  reach 
the  financial  break-even  point  and  are  a 
30od  investment. 

The  budget  requested  $65,000,000  for 
fiscal  1970  for  grants-in-aid  to  airports. 
We  have  deferred  the  entire  amount  since 
legislation  is  pending  on  a  new  ald-to- 
alrport  plan  which  basically  Involves 
Government  loans  rather  than  the 
matching  grants  we  have  now.  We  think 
there  is  enough  time  between  now  and 
the  beginning  of  fiscal  1970  that  we  can 
wait  and  see  what  the  results  are  of  the 
proposed  legislative  changes  in  the  pro- 
gram. We  did  not  wish  to  appropriate 
for  a  program  which  might  not  be  car- 
ried out.  There  Is  large  dissatisfaction 


with  the  present  program  and  we  hope 
that  a  better  program  will  come  out  of 
the  new  proposals. 

Earlier,  I  mentioned  that  the  SST  pro- 
gram provided  a  good  part  of  the  total 
reduction  in  the  bill.  The  budget  asked 
$223,000,000  for  further  development  of 
the  SST  in  fiscal  year  1969.  Since  the 
budget  was  submitted,  the  program  has 
been  slowed  down.  There  has  been  a 
year's  delay  in  the  program  while  a  new 
design  effort  takes  place.  None  of  the 
requested  8223,000,000  will  be  required 
in  1969. 

We  did  not  stop  there.  We  looked  at 
the  unobligated  balances  available  for 
the  SST  program  and  found  that  $216,- 
000,000  in  funds  appropriated  In  previous 
years  remained  unobligated.  FAA  esti- 
mates that  they  will  need  5186,000,000 
to  carry  over  the  progiam  this  year  and 
we  recommend  the  rescission  of  the 
,sr^O,000,000  wliich  will  not  be  required. 

On  next  January  tire  15th.  the  Boeing 
Co.  will  submit  its  new  design  for  the 
SST.  At  that  time  a  decision  will  have  to 
be  made  as  to  whether  or  not  to  continue 
with  the  program.  If  that  d-sign  is  not 
satisfactory,  it  may  be  that  the  piugram 
will  be  terminated.  FAA  personnel  clos- 
est to  the  program  believe  that  the  rede- 
signed effort  will  be  successful  and  that 
we  will  have  an  American  SST  v.liich 
will  be  a  worthwhile  aircraft  and  will 
provide  jobs  in  many  areas  of  the  coun- 
try and  will  help  keep  the  aircraft  manu- 
facturing busine.ss  in  the  United  States 
one  of  our  healthiest  industries. 

So  far.  Congress  has  appropriated 
S653.000.000  for  the  SST  program.  This 
is  about  one-half  of  the  total  estimated 
cost  of  the  development.  We  piopo.se  to 
keep  a  close  watch  over  the  piogram  to 
see  that  costs  are  kept  at  a  minlmmn 
and  I  think  the  recommended  actions 
bear  this  out. 


GENERAL    M'KEE'S    ANNOUNCED    KESIGNATION 

President  Johnson's  announcement 
this  week  of  the  retirement  of  Gen.  Wil- 
liam F.  McKee,  Administrator  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  signals 
a  severe  loss  of  active  productive  leader- 
ship to  all  .segments  of  oiu-  Nation's  avia- 
tion industry. 

Dming  the  3  years  of  his  administra- 
tion. General  McKcc  has  brought  to  the 
FAA  the  exceptlontJ  management  .skills 
and  the  problem-solving  expertise  which 
characterized  his  35-year  career  as  an 
outstanding  Air  Force  officer.  Under  his 
direction,  the  FAA  has  taken  bold  and 
progressive  steps  to  expand  and  modern- 
ize the  Nation's  airports  and  airways, 
the  supersonic  transport  program  has 
been  advanced,  and  the  Interests  of  air 
safety  and  service  to  the  flying  public 
have  been  visibly  enhanced. 

Unquestionably  his  unique  qualifica- 
tions as  Administrator  and  loader  of  FAA 
have  made  a  mark  on  American  aviation 
which  will  not  be  easily  surpassed. 

General  McKee  has  always  demon- 
strated a  talent  for  putting  on  the  other 
man's  hat  and  seeing  a  problem  from 
that  vie\sT)oint.  This  capacity  for  broad 
and  fair  perspective,  coupled  with  his 
conviction  that  at  the  highest  levels  of 
authority,  an  administrator  should  oper- 
ate without  fear  or  favoritism,  has 
earned  Bozo  McKee  the  respect  of  the 
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Congress,  the  acclaim  of  his  fellows,  the 
admiration  of  the  aviation  community, 
and  the  lasting  friendship  of  all  who 
have  the  privilege  of  knowing  him. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Transportation,  it  has  been  a  pleasure 
to  work  with  General  McKee.  We  regret 
his  retirement,  but  we  are  grateful  for 
the  service  he  has  given  the  Nation.  We 
wish  him  well  in  the  future. 

I  will  include  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  General  McKees  letter  of  resigna- 
tion which  went  to  the  President  and  the 
Presidents  reply: 

Thb  White  House. 
Washington.  June  25.  1968. 
Gen.  William  F.  McKee. 

Administrator.  Federal  Ai^iation  AdminUttra- 
tion.  Washington.  D.C 

Dear  Bozo:  It  Is  with  genuine  regret  that 
I  accept  your  resignation  aa  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency. 

During  your  three  years  with  the  Agency, 
you  have  provided  outstanding  leadership 
to  a  large  and  complex  organization.  You 
have  appMed  great  wisdom  to  the  problems 
of  today .^nd  great  foresight  to  the  problems 
of  tomorrow. 

Under  your  leadership,  the  PAA  helped  the 
Nation  recognize  the  need  for  expanded  and 
modernized  airport  and  airways  systems.  Tou 
applied  new  regulations  to  Improve  greaUy 
our  air  safety  record.  And  you  brought  wise 
and  prudent  management  to  our  supersonic 
transport  program. 

Your  friends  in  government  will  miss  you. 
We  all  owe  you  a  great  debt  of  thanks. 
Sincerely. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

June  22.  1968 
The  Pkesident. 
The  White  House. 

Dear  Mr.  President  :  On  Saturday  morning. 
April  24.  1963.  you  called  me  to  the  White 
House  and  asked  me  to  accept  the  poeition  aa 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  AvlaUon 
Agency. 

You  stated  that  you  would  like  me  to  take 
the  Job  for  a  period  of  two  or  three  years. 

On  July  1.  1968. 1  will  have  completed  three 
years  as  Administrator— the  most  demanding 
three  vears  of  my  long  career. 

Also  on  July  1st.  I  will  have  completed 
more  than  39  years  of  Government  service. 
35  of  them  In  the  military.  I  think  the  time 
has  come  for  me  to  give  more  consideration 
to  mv  family. 

I  respectfully  request  that  you  accept  my 
resignaUon  to  be  etIecUve  on  July  31.  1968. 

Working  for  you.  Mr.  President,  has  been 
a  challenge,  a  privilege  and  an  honor.  I  have 
never  had  a  finer  Bees. 

The  people  In  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration are  the  hardest  working  and  most 
dedicated  group  I  have  ever  known  and.  as 
President.  I  know  you  are  proud  of  the  con- 
tribution they  have  made  to  the  country. 
Respectfully. 

WaLiAM  P  McKee. 

Admini.strator. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts concerning  the  retiring  head  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration. 
General  "Bozo"  McKee. 

We  have  had  a  cordial  working  rela- 
tionship with  him  in  the  committee.  We 
have  come  to  respect  his  ability  and  his 
judgment.  While  I  hate  to  see  him  retire. 
I  hope  he  will  have  a  very  happy  life  in 
retirement. 


Mr.  BOLAND.  I  appreciate  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
and  I  know  that  these  feelings  are  shared 
by  all  the  members  of  the  subcommittee 
and  all  the  Members  of  the  Congress  who 
have  come  to  know  General  McKee  in 
the  years.  He  has  been  such  a  very  dedi- 
cated and  brilliant  public  official. 

FEDERAL    HIGHWAY    ADMINISTRATION 

The  Federal  Highway  Administration 
and  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  are.  for 
the  most  part,  funded  through  a  limita- 
tion on  general  expenses  on  administra- 
tive funds  taken  from  the  highway 
trust  fund.  The  budget  proposed  that 
$68,186,000  be  provided  for  such  activi- 
ties in  fiscal  1969.  We  recommend  $65.- 
556.000.  a  reduction  of  $2,630,000. 

Other  than  the  reduction  reflected  in 
the  amount  for  administrative  expenses 
I  just  referred  to.  no  further  reductions 
are  recommended  In  the  liquidating  cash 
requested  for  the  Federal-aid  highways 
program.  A  total  of  $4,155,370,000  is  pro- 
vided in  the  bill  for  this  purpose. 

The  budget  requested  $1,508,000  for 
the  continued  administration  of  funds 
previously  appropriated  for  highway 
beautiflcation.  No  new  program  funds  for 
highway  beautiflcation  are  proposed  or 
recommended  since  authorization  on 
that  procrram  has  expired.  There  is  au- 
thorization for  the  continuation  of  the 
administration  of  funds  previously  ap- 
propriated. Instead  of  the  $1.5  million 
requested,  we  recommend  $1  million  for 
this  purpose. 

Under  "Traffic  and  highway  safety." 
which  provides  the  appropriation  for  the 
National  Highway  Safety  Bureau,  we 
recommend  a  reduction  of  $3,805,000. 
Tne  appropriauon  oi  .$26,500,000  is  rec- 
ommended instead  of  $30,305,000  as  pro- 
posed in  the  budget.  Most  of  the  reduc- 
tion is  In  the  research  program  of  the 
National  Traffic  Safety  Institute. 

Dr.  Haddon  and  his  associates  at  the 
National  Highway  Safety  Bureau  have 
done  a  good  job  in  many  ways  in  estab- 
lishing standards  for  passenger  motor  ve- 
hicles that  have  made  new  cars  safer 
than  ever  before.  The  Bureau  has  a  wide- 
ranging  program,  and  we  have  provided 
a  substantial  Increase,  approximately 
S5'2  million,  above  the  amount  for  fiscal 
1968.  This  still  is  a  relatively  new  pro- 
gram and  great  improvement  in  its  ad- 
ministration can  be  made,  but  we  feel 
that  they  are  doing  much  good  work  and 
the  increase  Is  justified. 

The  second  part  of  the  highway  safety 
program.  State  and  community  high- 
way safety,  is  more  troublesome.  This  is 
a  grants- to- the-States  program.  Under 
it.  the  Federal  Government  matches 
State  funds  on  a  50-50  basis  for  a  wide 
variety  of  highway  safety  programs.  This 
is  the  program  all  of  you  have  received 
letters  from  your  State  hlEiiway  people 
on.  and  letters  from  the  National  Safety 
Council  and  auto  insurance  companies 
and  others.  This  is  the  big  money  pro- 
gram We  do  not  feel  that  it  is  as  well 
thought  out  as  it  could  be.  and  we  are  not 
as  sure  that  it  will  contribute  greatly  to 
highway  safety  as  we  are  of  the  other 
part  of  the  program  I  just  discussed. 

The  State  community  highway  safety 
program  has  contract  authority — back- 
door financing.  Last  year,  we  closed  the 


back  door  by  placing  a  limitation  on  obli- 
gations in  the  program.  We  propose  lo 
do  the  same  thing  again  th*s  year.  Last 
year,  the  budget  asked  for  $100  million 
based  on  their  contract  authority  and  we 
limited  obligations  at  $25  million.  Thi.s 
year,  the  budget  estimates  that  $140  mil- 
lion will  be  obligated,  and  we  limit  tlu- 
obligations  to  $60  million  and  provick- 
$50  million  of  liquidating  cash. 

This  is  about  twice  as  much  as  thrv 
got  last  year  and  half  as  much  as  th." 
budget  proposes  in  the  way  of  obliga- 
tions. 

In  the  report,  we  set  out  ways  in  which 
we  think  the  program  might  be  Improved. 
There  are  too  many  areas  of  activity  un- 
der this  program  and  we  feel  that  the 
funds  may  be  dissipated  without  any  real 
improvement  in  highway  safety  result- 
ing therefrom.  We  call  on  the  Bureau  ;o 
streamline  the  program  and  to  try  to 
concentrate  on  a  few  selected  areas  and 
show  some  real  results.  Of  course,  as  is 
true  of  most  grants  to  States,  as  this 
program  gets  started,  the  States  will 
count  on  this  money  as  part  of  then- 
State  budgets,  and  if  we  ever  try  to  cut 
the  program  back,  we  will  receive  plenty 
of  mail.  We  have  tried  to  start  them  off 
slowly.  We  have  tried  to  stimulate  their 
thinking.  We  have  tried  to  do  what  v.e 
could  to  see  that  this  is  a  useful  program 
and  a  wise  expenditure  of  funds.  Only 
time  will  tell 

Under  "Motor  carrier  safety,"  we  pro- 
vide the  entire  $2,012,000  requested  for 
the  Bureau  of  Motor  Carrier  Safety.  This 
Bureau  has  a  very  large  job  involving  the 
regulation  of  commercial  trucks  and 
buses  and  very  little  in  the  way  of  legis- 
lative authority  or  fimds  with  which  to 
accomplish  it.  This  Is  an  area  in  whidi 
probably  there  will  be  Increases  in  future 
years. 

The  subcommittee  recommends  that 
the  forest  highways  program  be  slowed 
down.  The  budget  proposed  $33  million 
for  the  liquidation  of  contract  authori- 
zation for  forest  highways.  We  recom- 
mend $26  million,  and  also  place  a  limi- 
tation of  S26  million  on  obligations  for 
this  program  in  fiscal  1969.  We  are  tr.v- 
ing  to  close  another  back-door  flnancini: 
procedure.  The  legislative  committee  will 
probably  not  be  happy  with  this  action. 
It  seems  that  at  a  time  when  S6  billion 
in  expenditures  must  be  saved,  items  sue  ii 
as  highways  in  the  areas  of  national  fo'  - 
ests  can  be  curtailed. 

The  same  thing  is  true  in  the  public 
lands  highways  program.  We  recommend 
provision  of  $6.2  million  rather  than  the 
$9.0  million  requested  for  liquidation  of 
contract  authorization  In  this  program. 
We  also  recommend  a  limitation  of  S9 
million  In  obligatlonal  authority  for  this 
program  instead  of  the  $16  million  esti- 
mated. We  are  proposing  to  reduce  obli- 
gations in  fiscal  1969  by  about  one-third 
in  each  of  the.se  programs,  and  we  are 
trying  to  bring  these  programs  under  the 
control  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 

The  S2  million  requested  for  the  Inter- 
American  Highway  Is  provided.  This  S2 
million  will  complete  funding  of  the  In- 
ter-American Highway.  No  further  re- 
quests for  funding  of  this  highway  are 
anticipated. 

None  of  the  $4  million  requested  for 
the   Chamizal   Memorial   Highway   are 
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provided.  This  program  has  been  slowed 
down  and  we  do  not  believe  that  the  $4 
million  requested  will  be  required  during 
liscal  1969. 

FEDEJIAL    RAILROAD  ADMINISTRATION 

For  the  Federal  Railroad  Administra- 
tion, under  'Salaries  and  expenses,"  we 
recommend  the  provision  of  $900,000  in- 
stead of  the  $1,032,000  requested.  The 
committee  is  considerably  concerned 
that  the  Federal  Railroad  Administra- 
tion has  no  real  power  with  which  to  cope 
with  the  many  problems  facing  Ameri- 
can railroads  today.  Most  of  their  author- 
ity lies  in  the  field  of  safety,  and  the  testi- 
mony was  that  97  percent  of  the  wrecks 
on  railroads  are  attributable  to  causes 
not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Fed- 
eral Railroad  Administration.  Unless 
legislation  is  enacted  to  give  some  real 
authority  to  this  organization,  it  is  not 
likely  that  much  will  be  done  to  improve 
the  railroad  situation  through  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

For  the  Bureau  of  Railroad  Safety. 
S3. 7  million  is  recommended  instead  of 
the  $3,820,000  requested. 

The  high-speed  ground  transportation 
program  is  not  included  in  the  bill  sinca 
Ijending  required  authorization  has  not 
yet  been  enacted.  We  will  have  to  include 
this  program  in  a  supplemental  later,  if 
authorization  is  forthcoming  in  time  for 
Senate  action. 

The  sum  of  $300,000  Is  provided  for 
railroad  research,  a  reduction  of  $100,- 
000  In  the  estimate  and  an  increase  of 
SI 00,000  in  the  amount  provided  last 
year.  Most  of  the  money  will  go  to  a  study 
of  rail-highway  grade-crossing  accidents. 

The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  has  a  limita- 
tion on  administrative  expenses  for 
which  $550,000  is  recommended  instead 
of  the  $560,000  requested.  One  new  posi- 
tion which  was  requested  is  denied. 

For  the  National  Transportation  Safe- 
ty Board,  which  is  an  independent  Board 
which  makes  studies  of  catastrophic  or 
major  accidents  in  all  fields  of  trans- 
portation, an  appropriation  of  $4.5  mil- 
lion is  provided.  This  is  $206,000  less  than 
the  budget  request  and  $4  million  more 
than  the  amoimt  provided  for  fiscal  1968. 
Sixteen  new  positions  were  requested  and 
five  are  provided.  Most  of  the  increase 
is  due  to  annualizatlon  cost  and  pay  in- 
creases. 

I  believe  the  bill  is  a  good  one.  I  believe 
the  recommended  reductions,  while  they 
cut  deeply  In  some  instances,  are  not 
severe  enough  to  prevent  the  essential 
functions  of  the  Department  being  car- 
ried out.  We  marked  up  this  bill  and  we 
iield  our  hearings  with  an  eye  on  the 
Government's  overall  fiscal  picture.  The 
tax  increase  and  the  $6  billion  reduc- 
tion were  in  our  minds,  and  we  made 
reductions  where  we  thought  we  reason- 
ably could.  We  made  reductions  which 
might  not  have  been  made  If  the  finan- 
cial picture  were  better.  I  think  this  Is 
a  bill  that  all  Members  can  support  and 
hope  we  will  get  that  support  on  the  floor. 

HIGHWAY    SAFETY 

Since  there  Is  much  Interest  on  the 
nart  of  the  Members  concerning  high- 
way safety,  I  would  like  to  amplify  my 
remarks  on  this  subject. 

The  intent  of  the  highway  safety  legis- 
lation enacted  2  years  ago  is  being  car- 


ried out.  Progress  is  being  made.  Recruit- 
ment of  personnel  knowledgeable  in  the 
field  is  proceeding.  Much  of  the  ground- 
work which  must  be  laid  before  any  new 
program  can  be  effective,  has  been  laid. 
Under  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966, 
each  State  is  required  to  implement  an 
approved,  comprehensive  highway  safety 
program  by  December  31  of  this  year. 
Work  toward  this  objective  is  going  for- 
ward in  the  States. 

The  bUl  provides  $26,500,000  for  the 
National  Highway  Safety  Bureau.  This  is 
the  Bureau  which  has  established  safety 
standards  for  new  automobiles  and  tires. 
Additional  standards  are  being  developed. 
This  is  an  increase  of  $5.5  million  more 
than  the  fiscal  1968  appropriation.  It  is 
not  all  that  was  requested.  The  budget 
estimate  is  $30,305,000.  so  a  reduction  of 
$3.8  million  is  recommended.  Much  of  the 
increase  is  in  research;  $21.2  million  is 
provided  for  the  National  Traffic  Safety 
Institute  as  compared  with  $18.3  in  1968. 
We  need  sound  scientific  research  upon 
which  to  base  highway  safety  programs. 
As  Dr.  William  Haddon,  the  Director  of 
the  National  Highway  Safety  Bureau, 
told  the  committee,  over  the  past  six  dec- 
ades, highway  safety  efforts  have  been 
less  than  effective  due  to  the  absence  of 
objective  facts  of  known  reliability. 
Without  sound  facts  upon  which  to  base 
our  highway  safety  programs,  we  cannot 
expect  a  reasonable  return  on  our  money 
and  our  efforts.  So  research  funds  have 
been  increased. 

The  highway  safety  program  about 
which  most  of  us  receive  letters  is  the 
State  and  community  highway  safety 
program,  under  which  matching  grants 
are  made  to  the  States.  The  bill  pro- 
vides for  obligations  of  $60  million  in 
fiscal  year  1969  as  compared  with  the 
$25  miilion  provided  in  1968.  This  is  more 
than  a  100-percent  increase.  Once  again, 
the  sum  provided  is  not  all  that  was 
asked.  The  budget  estimates  that  $140 
million  would  be  obligated  in  fiscal  year 
1969. 

The  committee  feels  that  this  program 
could  be  improved.  There  are  16  separate 
activities,  in  addition  to  administrative 
expenses,  for  which  matching  funds  are 
available.  If  the  Bureau  would  reduce  the 
number  of  different  activities  and  con- 
centrate effort  on  a  few  program  areas 
for  a  time  period,  we  feel  that  more  posi- 
tive results  would  ensue. 

The  Members  of  the  House  are  ex- 
tremely interested  in  all  areas  of  safety, 
including  highway  safety.  The  members 
of  the  Transportation  Appropriations 
SutKJommittee  are  well  aware  of  the 
needs  in  this  area  and  strongly  support 
highway  safety.  I  think  the  large  in- 
creases granted  in  the  face  of  our  present 
financial  problems  is  ample  evidence  of 
this  interest. 

There  are  many  fine  individuals  and 
great  organizations  dedicated  to  high- 
way safety.  Some  of  them  appeared  be- 
fore the  subcommittee.  They  thought  the 
entire  sum  budgeted  should  be  appro- 
priated. This  has  not  been  done.  There  is 
not  enough  money  to  provide  for  all  of 
the  Nation's  wants.  Priorities  must  be 
set.  Choices  must  be  made.  We  in  Con- 
gress have  the  responsibility  for  making 
many  of  these  choices.  But  while  we  did 


not  provide  everything  requested,  we  did 
provide  large  increases  for  the  highway 
safety  programs.  I  think  that  those  who 
have  knowledge  of  our  fiscal  situation 
will  believe  that  all  that  can  reasonably 
be  done  for  highway  safety  by  way  of 
appropriations  is  being  done.  As  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, tlie  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr. 
Mahon  1 ,  said  last  week  with  reference  to 
other  programs,  I  hope  Congiess  gets 
some  credit  for  the  large  sums  provided 
for  highway  safety  and  is  not  just  criti- 
cized for  net  providing  everything  asked. 
Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  my  friend  from  Illinois,  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  YATES.  On  the  point  of  the  SST. 
as  the  gentleman  knows,  I  propose 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  recapture  an- 
other $100  million  in  the  program,  be- 
cause I  think  that  amount  will  not  be 
necessary  until  next  year  in  the  event  a 
design  approved  by  the  administration  is 
achieved. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  appreciate  the  posi- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois.  As 
he  knows,  I  will  oppose  the  amendment. 
Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  for  his  detailed  and  com- 
prehensive explanation  of  this  appro- 
priation bill. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  Federal 
aid  for  airport  construction  is  funded  a 
year  in  advance.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  BOLAND.  Yes. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  note 
there  are  no  appropriations  in  this  fiscal 
1969  bill  for  fiscal  1970  funding  for  air- 
port construction.  I  am  wondering 
whether  or  not  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  would  explain 
the  outlook  briefly  as  to  major  airport 
construction,  from  the  conclusions  that 
have  been  reached  in  that  committee. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's question  and  the  concern  he  has 
long  shown  for  this  particular  program, 
the  Federal  aid-to-airports  program. 
What  the  gentleman  says  is  correct.  This 
program  is  funded  a  year  in  advance  to 
allow  those  communities  that  make  ap- 
plication for  funding  under  the  program 
time  to  plan  in  advance.  It  gives  the  FAA 
an  opportunity  to  determine  precisely 
what  its  plans  are  and  how  much  money 
will  be  needed. 

There  is  a  budget  request  of  $65  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  1970.  and.  as  the  gentle- 
man indicated,  it  was  deferred.  It  was 
not  considered  because  there  is  $70  mil- 
lion available  for  fiscal  year  1969.  This 
was  funded  in  the  1968  bill  and  those 
communities  that  have  applied  to  FAA 
know  precisely  the  amount  of  money  that 
will  be  available  to  them. 

The  chief  reason  for  the  committee's 
action  in  this  area  is  that  proposals  have 
been  made  by  the  administration  to 
the  Congress  for  a  major  change  in  this 
program. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  this  is  a  50-50 
matching  program  A  new  program  has 
been  reported  out  by  one  of  the  Senate 
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committee,  indicating  they  are  recom- 
mending a  change  in  the  program. 

If  that  bill  does  not  become  law,  I 
can  say  to  the  gentleman  we  will  be  back 
here  in  the  early  part  of  next  year  for  a 
supplemental  appropriation  to  provide 
forw  ard  funding  for  fiscal  1970.  It  is  our 
hope  a  new  program  will  be  established 
because  it  is  our  Judgment  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  different  marmer  of  fund- 
in?  this  pro;^ram.  In  part,  the  new  pro- 
gram will  include  loans  rather  than 
grants.  This  is  the  recommendation,  I 
believe,  that  will  be  before  the  Senate 
In  the  not- too-distant  future,  and  it  is 
tied  to  user  charges.  A  bill  has  been  or- 
dered reported  by  the  committee  headed 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  MONRONEYl. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  explanation. 

We  all  know  that  the  country  needs  a 
complete  new  system  of  expanded  and 
enlarged  airports,  and  this  will  cost  a 
great  elenl  of  money.  The  situation  is 
comparable  to  what  we  faced  in  1956  in 
the  highway  field,  and  it  simply  cannot 
be  approached  successfully  with  the 
present  system  of  small,  piecemeal  grant* 
of  direct  Treasury  funds.  A  much  more 
comprehensive  program,  projected  over 
a  longer  span  of  years  is  in  order,  involv- 
ing frrward-looking  planning  and  realis- 
tic estimates  of  airways  traCBc  to  be 
anticipated. 

I  believe  we  all  realize  that  no  pro- 
gram of  such  size  can  be  financed  witn- 
out  user  taxes  in  vadous  forms  tj  create 
a  speciflc  fund  of  sufficient  size  fo  ,'et  the 
required  airports  buUt  or  expanded  to  tne 
desired  size  and  in  the  right  locations. 
Aiid  I  knon-  many  of  you  iiave  heard,  as 
I  liave  from  my  cunsti-uents.  tliat  the 
local  property  owners  will  not  bond 
themselves  for  years  in  advance  to  es.ab- 
lish  matching  funds  adequate  to  meet 
tlie  guidelines  of  the  present  program. 

I  believe  therefore  that  the  subcom- 
mittee has  performed  a  service  to  avia- 
tion generally  by  recognizing  the  con- 
dition that  e.xists.  and  acting  to  eliminate 
any  doubt  about  the  immediate  need  for 
a  new  aviation  facility  construction  pro- 
gram, lundid  on  a  new  basis.  The  elimi- 
nation of  these  funds  should  stimulate 
both  House  and  Senate  to  take  very  early 
action  on  a  new  program  financed  by 
specific  user  taxes  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts for  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
set  forth  the  main  details  of  this  bill  and. 
more  importantly,  what  the  results  of 
this  bill  are. 

Last  year  I  rose  and  complimented  the 
gentl^-nian  from  Massachusetts  and  the 
committee  Ijecause  of  the  fact  that  the 
appropriation  was  less  than  the  appro- 
priated funds  for  the  preceding  fiscal 
year.  Once  again,  if  I  read  the  figures 
correctly,  the  bill  Is  $209  million  below 
the  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year 
1968.  and  S329  million  below  the  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1969.  This  is  a 
remarkable  and  noteworthy  achievement, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  committee  has 


stimulated  these  programs  that  are  of 
such  vital  Importance  to  the  future  of 
the  Nation.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
should  take  pride  in  a  job  well  done. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut.  What  the  gentleman  says 
is  correct. 

I  would  call  to  the  attention  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  that,  as  they  know, 
this  is  a  new  department,  and  under  the 
able  leadership  of  the  Secretary  of 
Ti-ansportation.  Alan  Boyd,  it  is  moving 
cautiously.  We  applaud  the  Secretary  for 
It.  I  do  think  that  as  the  years  go  on  the 
expenditures  for  this  DeparUnent  will 
grow.  I  do  not  think  there  Is  any  question 
about  that.  But.  be  that  as  it  may.  If  It 
does  grow,  we  will  see  that  it  grows  cau- 
tiously and  carefully. 

Second.  Memliers  are  pleased  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  Department  is 
being  directed,  and  we  are  pleased  with 
the  staff  the  Secretary  has  pulled  to- 
gether for  activities  within  his  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  tliank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  line  with  the  ques- 
tioning by  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. I  would  like  to  ask  some  questions 
on  my  own  thinking  regarding  the  fi- 
nancing of  airports.  As  I  understand  it, 
the  financing  In  advance  will  permit 
those  projects  tiiat  have  been  receiving 
the  regular  allocations  to  receive  those 
fimds  out  of  the  pipeline  now  in  eifect. 
They  will  receive  their  funds  out  of 
those  muds  in  the  pipeline  now.  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Under  no  cir- 
cumstances is  this  cutting  back  of  the 
recommended  S65  million  intended  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  on 
the  Transportation  Department  as  put- 
ting the  subcommittee  on  record  as  being 
opposed  to  that  kind  of  Improvement  in 
our  airport  system.  If  I  correctly  under- 
stand, the  subcommittee  actually  Is 
awaiting  a  final  resolution  from  the  au- 
thorizing committee  on  the  new  proposal 
from  the  administration  before  entering 
into  a  method  of  financing.  Is  this  essen- 
tially the  position? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  The  gentleman  from 
California  Is  correct. 

Let  me  read  from  page  15  of  the  re- 
port, with  respect  to  "Grants-in-aid  for 
airports."  the  two  sentences  which  con- 
cern this  program: 

When  the  new  program  is  enacted,  and 
funds  are  requested,  consideration  will  be 
given  to  the  program  at  that  time.  If  no  new 
authorization  Is  enacted  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time,  further  consideration  will  be 
given  to  the  pending  request  prior  to  fiscal 
1970. 

So  if  the  new  program  which  might  be 
considered  by  both  branches,  does  not 
become  law,  I  believe  I  can  assure  the 
uentleman  from  California  that  there 
will  be  a  provision  made  for  a  continua- 


tion of  the  grants-in-aid  program  as  we 
now  know  it. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  In  effect,  tins 
could  be  considered  in  a  supplemental 
appropriation  bill,  if  that  is  required? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. We  have  done  this  before  with 
grants-in-aid,  as  the  gentleman  from 
California  well  knows. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  do  want  to 
extend  my  appreciation  to  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments,  and  particularly  I 
wish  to  compliment  the  committee  for 
giving  recognition  to  the  tremendous 
needs  lor  navigation  and  traffic  control 
requirements  of  tills  counti-y.  You  have 
done  a  very  commendable  job  in  the  liglit 
of  the  fiscal  situation  we  have,  and  I 
want  to  compliment  you  for  it. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  and  I  am  sure  the  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations,  appreciates 
the  uccolade. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  a  member  of 
the  committee,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia IMr.  McF.m.lJ. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  compliment  my  colleague,  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  for  the  pres- 
entation he  has  made  liere  today  on  the 
Department  of  Transportation  appropri- 
ation bill. 

I  want  lo  tell  the  Members  of  the 
House  what  a  privilege  It  is  to  work  with 
the  gentleman.  He  leads  the  committee 
■M  that  our  deliberations  are  always  con- 
cise, intelligent,  and  with  humor. 

I  believe  that  we  have  presented  a  bill 
to  the  House  which  will  be  meaningful 
in  coping  with  the  problems  ol  trans- 
portation for  the  people  of  this  country. 
I  believe  the  gentleman  in  the  well  is 
the  one  who  is  mainly  responsible  for  the 
way  this  bill  is  being  presented  and  for 
the  good  it  will  do  for  the  country. 

The  gentleman  has  had  long  experi- 
ence, and  is  well  fitted  for  the  job  lie 
does.  On  the  subcommittee  which  deals 
with  the  independent  offices  he  has  had 
long  experience  with  some  of  the  prob- 
lems we  have  In  transportation.  Through 
his  long  experience  on  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  he  also  presents  to  the 
counti-y  the  basis  for  building  America. 
just  as  he  does  here  In  this  report  on 
transportation.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  appreciate  the  remarks 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  California. 
Let  me  say  that  I  am  sure  all  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  appreciate  what  has 
been  done  by  the  other  subcommittee 
members:  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  McFall],  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Yates],  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  the  ranking  minority  member  [Mr. 
Mdjshall],  and  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jon  as  J. 
I  believe  that  all  of  us  have  worked  to- 
gether to  put  this  bill  together,  and  the 
credit  does  not  really  belong  to  me.  but 
belongs  to  all  five  of  us. 

I  express  my  appreciation,  and  I  am 
sure  for  all  the  committee. 

It  Is  especially  gratifying  to  work  with 
as  able  a  man  as  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  MiNSHALL].  As  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  subcommittee,  he 
makes  a  great  contribution  to  good  gov- 
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ernment.  We  leave  political  considera- 
tions out  of  our  committee  work  and  try 
to  do  the  best  job  we  can  for  the  country 
on  a  nonpartisan  basis.  His  hard  work 
and  sound  judgment  contribute  mightily 
to  our  efforts. 

In  saying  this  I  do  not  mean  to  slignt 
any  of  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, for  we  truly  work  together  as  a 
team  and  each  one  has  done  a  magnifi- 
cent job. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  my  colleague  Mr. 

BURKE. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  wish  to  commend  my  col- 
league from  Massachusetts  for  liis  pres- 
entation of  the  facts  with  reference  to 
the  Department  of  Transportation  ap- 
propriation bUl  for  1969. 

After  studying  the  report.  I  note  many 
reductions  below  the  estimates  for  1969 
have  been  made.  I  understand  there  Is  a 
savings  of  $329,871,000  below  the  budget 
estimates  for  1969. 

I  further  imderstand  that  the  appro- 
priations are  $209  million  below  last  year. 
We  in  Massachusetts  are  very  proud  of 
our  colleague  from  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
BOLAND.  not  only  for  his  great  dedication 
and  devotion  to  his  work  but  because  of 
the  great  accomplishments  he  has  made 
clown  through  the  years.  So  I  wish  to  join 
tliose  others  who  have  risen  here  to  say 
a  word  of  commendation  to  him,  not  only 
to  commend  the  great  chairman  of  the 
.subcommittee  but  also  all  of  his  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  the 
fine  work  they  have  done. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  appreciate  those  kind 
remarks  by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  I  Mr.  PellyI. 
Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
yielding  to  me. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
knows,  I  have  long  been  an  enthusiastic 
supporter  of  research  in  the  field  of 
.supersonic  transport  planes  in  order  to 
maintain  our  superiority  in  the  field  of 
air  transport.  However,  I  want  to  say 
as  one  who  has  supported  this  program 
that  I  fully  concur  in  the  action  of  the 
rommlttee  In  declining,  and  In  fact,  re- 
.scindlng  the  fimds  this  year.  I  do  hope 
that  we  will  not  have  any  ill-advised 
amendments  adopted,  however,  which 
might  in  turn  result  in  the  tragic  killing 
of  this  program  of  research  In  this  field. 
I  fully  Intend  to  support  the  committee. 
Mr.  BOLAND.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's remarks. 

I  know  in  the  years  that  I  have  been 
here  when  we  ha\-e  had  this  matter  be- 
fore us  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
has  always  been  one  of  those  who  has 
been  a  great  advocate  of  the  program, 
recognizing  what  it  does  for  the  economy 
of  our  Nation,  the  aircraft  Industry  of  our 
Nation,  as  well  as  maintaining  the  lead- 
ership of  the  United  States  in  the  field  of 
aviation  arotmd  the  world. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Heck- 
ler]. 

Mr  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman.    I    thank   the    distinguished 
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chairman  of  the  subcommittee  for  yield- 
ing to  me.  He  has  done  his  usual  out- 
standing job  in  presenting  this  complex 
bill  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

I  am  glad  that  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  so  fully  set  forth  the  di- 
mensions of  the  crisis  which  confronts 
the  airports  of  the  Nation  today.  I  ap- 
preciate the  assurance  of  the  gentleman 
that  we  wUl  have  a  supplemental  early 
next  vear  In  case  there  Is  a  gap  between 
the  passage  of  the  administration  pro- 
posal or  a  modification  thereof.  Includ- 
ing user  charges,  and  the  running  out  of 
the    Federal    aid-to-alrports    program. 
The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  will 
recall  last  year  when  we  discussed  the 
grant-ln-ald-to-alrports     program     he 
made  what  I  thought  was  an  extremely 
wise  observation,  namely,  that  we  ought 
to  turn  more  to  larger  regional  airports 
instead  of  yielding  to  the  political,  paro- 
chial and  provincial  pressures  of  many 
local  communities  desiring  airports  in 
every  one  of  the  communities.  I  wonder 
if   the  gentleman   from   Massachusetts 
shares  this  same  opinion,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  tight  budget  crisis  which  we 
are  facing  In  this  country  today? 

Mr  BOLAND.  I  do  indeed.  I  remember 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  rais- 
ing this  point  last  year.  At  that  time  we 
had  a  discussion  on  the  advisability  of 
having  more  regional  airports  rather 
than  having  one  in  everj'  commtmity. 
Obviously,  each  community  would  like 
to  have  one.  They  would  all  like  to  have 
the  facilities  and  the  towers  and  every- 
thing that  goes  along  with  them  in  pro- 
viding air  traffic  safety.  This  just  cannot 
be  done,  though,  for  every  hamlet  in  the 
United  States.  So  there  has  been  a  direc- 
tive by  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion to  regionalize  the  airports,  and  they 
have  been  doing  it. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I  ap- 
preciate what  the  gentleman  said  about 
General  McKee  and  his  administration 
of  the  FAA  without  fear  or  favoritism. 
I  think  he  has  moved  boldly  in  the  di- 
rection of  more  regional  airports,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  outlined 
and  deserves  the  commendation  of  the 
Nation  for  his  courage  in  administering 
his  office. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  He  does  indeed.  Before 
the  new  Department  of  Transportation 
was  created,  I  was  on  the  subcommittee 
that  funded  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency, 
and  I  must  say  that  he  has  been  as  good 
an  administrator  as  that  agency  has  ever 
had  He  is  one  of  the  finest  men  who 
ever  testified  before  any  of  the  commit- 
tees I  have  been  on.  Interestingly  enough, 
he  has  been  one  of  the  best  liked  admin- 
istrators of  the  Government  by  the  per- 
sonnel who  back  him  up.  which  is  a 
pretty  good  indication  that  he  is  a  good 
administrator  and  does  the  job  and  does 
it  well.  .  ,     ,, 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  may  be  some  misgivings 
by  those  who  are  deeply  concerned  about 
the  congestion  of  the  Nation's  airports 
and  why.  in  the  face  of  this  crisis,  the 
pending  bill  contains  no  appropriations 
for  the  grants-in-aid  to  airports.  But  I 
am  pleased  with  the  explanation  which 
has  been  given  this  afternoon  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts.  I  per- 


sonally do  not  feel  it  is  possible  to  get 
either  the  administration  proposal  or  a 
variation  thereof  through  the  Congress 
during  the  current  session.  The  pressure 
for  some  action  will  certainly  be  In- 
creased by  reason  of  the  zero  funds  In 
the  pending  appropriation  bill.  But  It 
Is  simply  good  commonsense  and  fair- 
play  for  those  who  use  our  airports  and 
fly  planes  to  help  pay  for  the  building  of 
airports. 

Perhaps  it  is  just  as  well  to  put 
an  end  to  grants-in-aid  for  airports  out 
of  general  Treasury  revenues.  Those  who 
never  ride  planes  should  not  be  taxed  to 
support  those  who  do.  I  would  be 
strongly  in  favor  of  higher  taxes  of 
aviation  fuel  and  other  facilities,  higher 
taxes  on  airplane  tickets,  and  similar 
means  to  raise  the  pubUc  #unds  necessary 
to  build  airports.  That  i/why  I  favor  the 
efforts  of  Senators  Jennings  Randolph 
and  Mike  Monroney  to  set  up  a  trust 
fund  out  of  user  taxes  to  finance  the 
building  of  airports. 

In  the  midst  of  this  airport  congestion 
crisis,  we  need  these  funds  from  those 
who  will  benefit  the  most  from  the  new 
and  expanded  airports— those  who  nde 
the  planes.  And  the  funds  for  airports 
should  be  doubled — far  beyond  the  $65 
to  $75  million  rate  at  which  we  have  been 
appropriating  annually  in  the  past.  Last 
year,  I  offered  an  amendment  to  raise 
the  appropriation  from  the  $65  million 
voted  by  the  committee  up  to  the 
budgeted  amount  of  $75  million,  but  the 
move  was  unsuccessful. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  again  like  to 
comment  on  the  courage  and  decisiveness 
of  General  McKee  as  the  FAA  Adminis- 
trator. On  May   15,   1967,  he  made   a 
landmark  decision  on  the  location  of  a 
regional  airport  to  be  built  midway  be- 
tween West  Virginia's  two  largest  cities. 
This  decision  was  a  breath  of  fresh  air, 
and  has  provided  inspiration  and  hope 
for  all  the  people  of  West  Virginia  eagerly 
searching  for  means  to  work  together  for 
the  benefit  of  all  .sections  of  the  State. 
This  is  such  an  important  decision  that 
I  will  secure  permission  when  we  return 
to  the  House  to  have  it  included  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 
Official  Text  of  the  May   15  Decision  of 

THE   FEDERAL    AVIATION    ADMINISTKATION    ON 

Future  Airport  Requirements  of  South- 
ern West  Virgini.* 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administration  has 
completed  an  extensive  study  of  Uie  airport 
needs  of  Charleston-Huntington.  To  serve 
that  area,  our  recommendation  is  to  proceed 
with  development  of  a  new  regional  airport 
at  the  "Midway"  site,  slightly  northeast  or 
the  town  of  Hurricane. 

Careful  consideration  has  been  given  to  the 
three  most  feasible  alternatives  for  solving 
the  area's  future  airport  needs.  Namely,  the 
expansion  of  both  existing  airports.  Kanawha 
and  Trl-State;  the  construction  of  a  new  air- 
port at  the  Guthrie  site,  and  expansion  of 
Trl-State;  and,  the  construction  of  a  new 
airport  at  the  Midway  site  with  retention  of 
both  existing  airports  for  general  aviation 

usage. 

In  the  first  alternative,  our  findings  sup- 
port prior  determinations  that  it  is  Imprac- 
tical to  develop  the  mountalh-top  Kanawha 
faculty  to  meet  the  long-range  needs  of  the 
Charleston  metropolitan  area. 

V7ith  respect  to  the  Guthrie  alternative, 
we  find  that  tvo.  and  possibly  three,  factors 
interact  to  result  m  construction  costs  which 
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are  considerably  la  excess  of  the  coats  of  the 
Midway  alternative  First,  the  Guthrie  Air- 
port coats  will  exceed  those  of  a  compara- 
ble edrpoTt  constructed  at  the  Midway  site 
by  about  93  3  million;  second,  the  Guthrie 
alternative  requires  simultaneous  develop- 
ment of  Huntington's  Trl-State  Airport  at 
a  further  cost  of  about  MO  million;  and 
third.  If  closure  of  the  Kanawha  Airport  Is 
contemplated,  the  cost  burden  may  be  fur- 
ther aggravated  by  a  possible  need  to  con- 
struct an  additional  runway  at  the  Guthrie 
site  to  safely  accommodate  Charleston's  gen- 
eral aviation  requirements. 

Accordingly,  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration believes  that  the  long-range  air- 
port requirements  of  the  people  of  Southern 
West  Virginia  are  best  met.  and  the  public 
Interest  best  served,  by  the  least-cost  de- 
velopment of  a  midway  regional  airport. 
Moreover,  development  of  a  single  regional 
facility  affords  the  opportunity  for  spread- 
ing the  development  cost  over  the  widest 
possible  user  base  and  holds  the  greater 
promise  of  better  scheduled  transportation 
.service  to  the  benefit  of  the  entire  area  of 
Southern   West   Virginia. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administration  be- 
lieves this  recommendation  warrants  consid- 
eration for  grant-in-aid  assistance,  within 
the  Unfits  of  available  Federal  resources.  The 
PAA.  therefore,  urges  immediate  considera- 
tion and  unified  support  by  all  state  and  in- 
volved local  officials  to  build  a  regional  air- 
port at  the  Midway  site. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask 
something  further  with  regard  to  page 
15  of  the  report.  As  I  understand  it,  no 
funds  are  available  for  the  expansion  of 
the  Washington  National  Airport  in  this 
bill.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  For  expansion  of  it? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  There  was  no  request 
for  any  funds  for  expansion.  There  is  a 
study  underway,  however,  to  determine 
what  should  be  done  at  the  Washington 
National  Airport,  and  many  things 
should  be  done.  However,  there  was  no 
request  for  expanding  the  facilities  of 
the  National  Airport  at  this  time,  and  I 
mink  wisely  so. 

Mr,  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from   North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  will  refresh 
my  recollection,  did  we  not  approve  a 
reprograming  during  the  year  at  the 
Washington  National  Airport  concerning 
a  parking  lot? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  It  is  my  recollection 
that  that  is  the  only  reprograming  that 
was  done. 

Mr.  JONAS.  That  was  a  reprograming. 
was  it  not? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Yes.  We  did  reprogram 
some  funds  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
more  space  for  the  public  in  parking 
areas  by  moving  employees  out  of  spaces 
that  are  more  desirable  to  the  public. 

Mr.  SCOTT,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BOLAND,  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr,  SCOTT,  Can  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  teU  me  when  a  report  of 


this  nature  might  be  expected  or  whether 
the  gentleman  is  knowledgeable  with  re- 
spect to  that  particular  item? 

Mr.  BOLAND,  I  am  sorry,  but  I  can- 
not give  the  gentleman  a  specific  date. 
However.  I  do  know  that  we  have  in- 
structed them  to  come  in  with  a  report 
as  soon  as  possible.  We  are  concerned 
about  it.  however,  there  are  some  prob- 
lems involved  here.  Perhaps  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
McPallI  could  elaborate  upon  that 
problem. 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  is  exactly 
correct.  This  was  gone  into  by  the  sub- 
committee during  the  course  of  our  hear- 
ings. In  our  statement  which  appears  on 
page  15.  to  which  the  gentleman  referred, 
we  have  asked  them  to  hurry  and  com- 
plete the  study. 

Mr,  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  knows,  it  is 
not  an  easy  matter  to  make  dramatic 
changes  at  the  Washington  National  Air- 
port. There  are  a  number  of  agencies 
involved.  Por  instance,  there  Is  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Commission, 
there  is  the  PAA.  as  well  as  others.  If 
the  National  Capital  Planning  Commis- 
sion turns  down  a  proposal  and  if  the 
PAA  says  we  have  some  real  problems, 
then  some  trouble  may  develop. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  let  me  assure 
the  gentleman  and  the  other  Members 
of  the  House  that  my  primary  interest 
in  this  field  lies  with  Dulles  Airport, 
although  I  am  interested  in  the  National 
Airport. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr,  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  very  much  concerned  by  the 
report  that  has  been  issued  by  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  just  recent- 
ly, within  the  past  few  days,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  type  of  safety  to  be  employed 
for  used  cars. 

It  was  my  understanding  of  the  provi- 
sions contained  in  the  authorizing  legis- 
lation to  provide  that  a  study  would  be 
made  of  all  types  of  safety  standards 
which  should  be  used  or  encouraged  to  be 
used  on  used  automobiles. 

I  am  amazed  to  find  in  this  report  that 
has  been  made  as  a  result  of  this  authori- 
zation the  funding  that  was  given  to  it 
by  this  distinguished  committee.  They 
have  gone  off  on  a  tangent  in  the  final  re- 
port by  talking  about  plans  which  they 
are  going  to  make  as  a  result  of  the 
study  of  safety  for  used  cars,  for  free 
transportation,  and  for  subsidizing  spare 
parts  and  repair  work. 

I  just  want  to  make  it  clear  and  in  dis- 
cussing the  matter  with  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  I 
wanted  to  make  clear  that  first  of  all  this 
was  not  the  int«nt.  There  was  to  be  a 
lot  of  research  on  the  matter,  but  no  one 
ever  talked  about  free  transportation  and 
subsidizing  automobiles  for  repair  work. 
This  was  never  the  intent  of  the  amend- 
ment. They  should  not  undertake  this 
type  of  research  under  this  provision  of 
the  law.  It  should  be  confined  to  what  we 


intended,  and  I  am  sure  all  of  us  in  Con- 
gress never  intended  that  we  should  de- 
termine and  require  certain  types  of 
brakes,  seat  belts,  and  so  forth  on  used 
cars  but  intended  it  to  be  used  for  re- 
alistic purposes. 

And  I  just  want  to  make  that  poin: 
very  clear  in  the  colloquy  we  are  engas- 
ing  in. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man has  taken  the  time  to  make  it  crystal 
clear  as  to  the  intent  of  the  authoriza- 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  has  consumed  35  minute.-< 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  would  appreciate  it  il 
the  Members  would  permit  me  to  yield 
to  other  members  of  the  committee,  and 
then  they  can  continue  to  ask  questions 
of  those  members. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  ■ 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  thank  the  gentleman 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  while  \vl 
are  on  this  discussion  raised  by  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Rogers i. 
I  believe  some  legislative  history  should 
be  made  on  it. 

I  do  not  understand  that  there  is  any 
money  in  this  bill  that  could  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  free  transporta- 
tion for  anybody,  and  I  would  like  to  in- 
quire if  the  distinguished  chairman  o: 
the  subcommittee  agrees  with  me. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  do  agree  with  th*- 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina.  I  do  not 
recall  any  testimony  with  respect  to  thr 
items  about  which  the  gentleman  froir. 
Florida  [Mr.  Rogers]  has  raised  a  ques- 
tion. We  had  very  full  and  complet- 
hearings  with  Dr.  Hadden.  and  I  do  no" 
recall  any  requests  submitted  to  tl.^ 
committee  indicating  that  this  was  a  pan 
of  any  program. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  would  yield,  just  so  we  could 
have  all  of  the  details  in  the  report  be- 
fore us,  and  see  this  in  its  proper  per- 
spective, what  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Rogers]  is  properly  discussing 
is  from  the  conclusions  in  the  report.  I 
would  like  to  read  the  conclusions  so  that 
we  will  know  exactly  what  they  are: 

The  Department  of  Transportation  wli: 
accelerate  detaUed  Investigations  of  mean:- 
of  providing  adequate — perhaps  free — publK 
transportatlon  programs  that  will  aSorcJ 
people  with  low  income  a  meaningful  choice 
between  private  vehicles  and  public  trans- 
portation. 

Then  in  another  paragraph : 

The  Department  of  Transportation  wii: 
undertake  preliminary  feasibility  Investiga- 
tions on  national  programs  of  subsidized 
automotive  repair  and  equipment  replace- 
ment assistance  for  population  groups  who 
in  the  absence  of  adequate  public  transpor- 
tation, have  no  meaningful  alternative  to 
reliance  on  old  vehicles  requiring  costly 
safety-related  repairs. 

They  have  statistics  on  page  77  of  the 
report  showing  the  age  of  the  car,  the 
prob}ems  that  will  result,  and  the  eco- 
nomic aspects  of  the  repairs  of  used  cars. 

And  the  purpose,  according  to  the 
report,  and  I  have  not  read  the  report 
completely  but  have  merely  checked 
through  it  recently  as  the  chairman 
knows,  was  to  place  in  the  report  these 
economic  impact  aspects  involving  the 
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poor  people  who  do  not  have  the  where- 
withal to  make  proper  auto  repairs.  They 
plan,  as  I  understand  the  study,  to  study 
free  public  transportation  or  some  kind 
of  subsidization  of  repairs. 

There  is  no  money  in  the  bill  for  any 
kind  of  repairs.  This  Bureau  was  funded, 
previously,  as  the  gentleman  knows,  for 
this  particular  study,  and  this  is  the 
result  that  they  came  up  with. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man from  California  would  give  an  in- 
dication as  to  the  date  of  the  report? 

Mr.  McFALL.  The  date  is  June  1968. 
June  24.  And  the  letter  from  Alan  Boyd 
transmitting  it  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  and  also  to  the  Honorable  Hubert 
H  Humphrey,  President  of  the  Senate. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
the  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  under 
the  authorization  we  have  language  for 
which  this  report  was  given  in  response 
that  these  items  of  planning  are  entirely 
off  base,  and  were  never  contemplated, 
and  this  type  of  planning  under  this  au- 
thorization  should    not   be    conducted. 
That  is  what  I  want  to  make  clear.  I  ap- 
preciate what  the  gentleman  has  said  of 
this  committee,  that  there  is  no  funding 
for  a  program  of  free  transportation,  or 
subsidizing  of  repair  work  nationwide.  I 
realize  that.  ,,„,.. 

But  I  want  to  make  it  clear,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  there  is  no  money,  I  hope,  for 
planning  that  type  of  program,  because 
it  is  not  authorized  in  the  authorizing 
legislation  in  the  program  to  which  this 
report  was  addressed. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Again,  I  say  there  is 
no  money  in  the  bill  for  such  planning. 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
will  commend  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation for  issuing  the  report  on  used 
cars  and  making  it  available. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida,  Yes.  I  am  glad 
to  have  this  report,  and  certain  portions 
of  it,  which  is  8  months  late.  But.  never- 
theless, this  portion  may  be  why  it  is  late. 
I  hope  they  will  get  off  on  this  right  now 
completely  and  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  vielding,  he  has  been  most  kind. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 
Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  KYL.  At  the  appropriate  time  I 
intend  to  offer  an  amendment  which 
would  prohibit  the  use  of  fimds  appro- 
priated in  this  act  for  free  auto  repair 
work,  or  for  transportation  and  I  would 
hope  the  committee  would  go  along  with 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  The  committee  will  look 
at  it,  and  I  am  sure  the  committee  will 
be  glad  to  cooperate  in  any  way  that  we 
can.  ,   ^^ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  [Mrs.  Hansen]. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  bill, 
H,R.  18188,  and  commend  the  very  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Massachu- 
.setts  on  his  extremely  able  leadership  in 
the  field  of  transportation. 

However,  I  am  greatly  concerned  about 
the  proposed  reduction  in  obligating  au- 
thority for  forest  highways  as  provided 


in  section  204  of  the  biU  before  the 
House.  The  committee  report  intimates 
that  these  highways  are  relatively  unim- 
portant. The  report  also  indicates  that 
many  of  these  highways  are  on  the  Fed- 
eral-aid system  and  can  be  financed 
from  that  source.  This  does  not  always 
represent  the  true  situation  in   many 

Forest  highways  are  the  main  trunk 
routes  through  national  forests.  As  such, 
they  are  extremely  important  in  bringing 
timber  to  the  mills  as  well  as  making 
other  resources  available  to  the  public. 
It  is  true  that  many  of  these  forest 
highways  are  on  the  Federal-aid  system. 
However,  the  natural  tendency  in  pro- 
graming Federal-aid  funds  is  to  elimi- 
nate pressures  generated  by  public  travel 
from  place  to  place,  rather  than  opening 
up  national  forests.  Tiaffic  volume  usu- 
ally is  a  Federal-aid  criteria;  therefore, 
forest  highways  do  not  always  rate  the 
place  their  economies  contributed  should 
command. 

For  the  past  8  fiscal  years  there  has 
been  no  increase  in  authorizations  for 
forest  highways.  Instead,  the  authoriza- 
tion has  remained  constant  at  $33  mil- 
lion, which  actually  constitutes  a  de- 
crease in  program  of  about  20  percent 
due  to  the  decreased  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar.  At  this  rate  of  financing,  it 
woiUd  take  over  150  years  to  complete 
the  system.  I  do  not  believe  we  can  wait 
that  long.  The  rural  economy  will  be 
weakened  unless  substantial  increases 
are  made  in  this  program.  Both,  those 
dependent  upon  the  health  of  the  timber 
industry  and  small  businesses  dependent 
on  recreation  travel,  will  be  retarded. 

Forest  highways  through  the  rugged 
national  forests  of  the  West  are  expen- 
sive. One  project  in  my  district  in  the 
State  of  Washington  now  under  con- 
struction is  Forest  Highway  13  between 
Handle  and  Yakima,  an  important  tim- 
ber and  recreation  highway.  At  present 
1.3  miles  are  under  construction  at  a 
cost  of  $750,000.  The  route  is  highly  im- 
portant in  getting  the  timber  of  the 
Handle  Ranger  District  to  market.  This 
route  also,  when  finished,  will  be  an  im- 
portant scenic  highway. 

Wood  and  wood  products  are  an  in- 
tegral part  of  American  economic  life. 

Reduction  of  forest  highway  fimds  can 
mean  in  many  areas  a  reduction  in  tim- 
ber sales.  Relative  to  the  impact  of  this 
upon  our  economy,  let  me  read  the  fol- 
lowing from  page  920  part  3  of  our  In- 
terior Subcommittee  appropriations 
hearings  when  I  askec  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service  what  would  happen  if  the  cut  of 
timber  was  reduced: 

Mr.  Nelson.  As  you  know,  in  connection 
with  our  road  business  the  roads  have  to 
be  built  In  advance  and  that  Is  the  only 
reason  this  Is  not  going  to  have  any  ma- 
terial effect  on  our  cut  of  timber  In  1969. 

Mrs.  Hansen.  But  there  will  be  a  material 
effect  m  1970  and  1971? 
Mr.  NELSON.  That  is  right. 
Mrs.  Hansen.  It  really  is  piling  up  the  days 
of  depression. 

Mr.  Nelson.  That  Is  very  true.  We  cannot 
continue  to  have  this  tj-pe  of  cut  without  be- 
glnnmg.  one  day,  to  have  a  serious  effect 
upon  our  ability  to  harvest  timber. 

EarUer  this  morning  I  told  you,  Mrs.  Han- 
sen, we  had  made  a  study  with  our  road 
people  and  our  timber  people  in  one  region. 


That  region,  in  1969.  with  a  sustained  pro- 
gram of  roads,  would  have  had  about  *16 
million  available  for  roads.  They  will  have 
about  $11  million.  They  took  a  cut  of  $750,- 
000  in  1968,  and  their  proportionate  share  of 
the  cut  in  the  1969  budget. 

Mrs.  Hansen.  What  will  that  do  to  that 
region? 

Mr.  Nelson.  That  causes  them  to  build 
five  less  major  bridges  and  90  miles  less 
road,  and  that  causes  them  to  reallne  their 
timber  sale  program. 

It  is  Indicated  irom  this  reallnement  that 
they  win  have  to  cut  down  their  timber  sale 
program  by  15  million  board  feet  in  196U, 
That  Is  the  new  sales,  not  the  harvest  cut- 
Mr.  Hansen.  Which  Is  going  to  reduce  our 
receipts  In  the  next  year? 

Mr.  Nelson,  Yes.  In  1970  Ihey  will  have  to 
reduce  their  sales  by  25  million.  In  1971  by 
22  million.  In  1972  by  47  million.  So  over  the 
4  years  the  effect  of  this  particular  cutback 
for  these  2  fiscal  years  will  have  an  effect  of 
their  not  being  able  to  put  up  for  sale  109 
million  feet  that  they  would  have  otherwise. 
It  will  mean  on  some  forests  in  that  region 
that  the  sales  program  will  almost  have  to 
come  to  a  standstill . 

Mrs.  Hansen.  Some  of  these  communities 
are  almost  totally  dependent  on  forest  tim- 
ber. You  have  now  said  to  these  communi- 
ties, "You  cannot  survive  upon  your  present 
economy." 

Mr.  Nelson.  That  is  right,  Mrs.  Hansen, 
and  some  of  them  are.  In  that  region,  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  the  region,  we  dont 
have  as  much  volume  of  timber  per  acre  as 
we  do  out  In  your  district  In  Washington  and 
it  becomes  even  more  critical  whether  or  not 
the  roads  are  built.  It  just  means  we  wont 
be  able  to  get  Into  some  drainages.  If  this 
continue,  there  will  be  some  forests  where 
the  timber  sale  program  will  eventually  come 
to  a  standstill. 

Mrs.  Hansen.  It  wUl  result  In  an  Inerense 
in  the  size  of  the  poverty  program.  We  take 
a  proud  industry  and  people  who  would  rath- 
er work  than  be  on  relief  and.  by  our  opera- 
tions this  year,  we  make  the  Judgment  that 
their  survival  wlU  depend  not  on  their 
healthy  economy,  but  on  handouts.  That  is 
a  very  expensive  philosophy. 


Although  we  were  speaking  of  forest  ac- 
cess roads,  the  forest  roads  are  also  deep- 
ly meshed  into  this  total  picture  of  the 
forest  economy's  health, 

I  do  urge  that  budget  holdbacks  and 
cuts  be  restrained  in  this  area  and  I  close 
with  another  group  of  figures  and  the 
mileage  on  the  national  forest  system. 

A  $1  million  reduction  in  the  timber 
sale  activity  would  reduce  revenues  to 
the  Government  by  $4  million.  This 
would  also  mean  the  loss  of  5.500  man- 
years  of  job  opportunity  in  the  lumber 
industry,  and  $12  million  value  of  goods 
and  services  associated  with  such  tim- 
ber harvest  would  not  materialize. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  new  Department 
of  Transportation  has  just  completed  its 
first  full  year  in  operation.  Our  Subcom- 
mittee on  Department  of  Transportation 
Appropriations  has  had  an  opportunity 
to  evaluate  the  work  this  new  Depart- 
ment is  doing.  In  general,  we  agree  that 
its  performance  is  good.  With  great 
pleasure  I  want  to  extend  my  compli- 
ments to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
our  subcommittee  and  to  the  member- 
ship. We  worked  as  a  team  and  I  am 
proud  of  our  accomplishments  in  help- 
ing launch  thi  new  Department  on  a 
sound  basis. 
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MUACf  Of  THt  NATIONAL  FOREST  HIGHWAY  SYSTEM,  BY  FOREST  ROAO  CLASS  AND  BY  STATES.  AS  OF  DECEMBER  31,  1967 


TeM  Class  1>        Class  2'        Class  3> 


West 


Alajlia , 5*«2 

Arizona ^ vnr, 

CaHtornto 1 2.MO-2 

Colorado , MJtJ 

Idaho \-^i 

MofltaM r -       '"i* 

Nevada '. 

Ntw  Moiko I 

Oregoa . 

South  Dakota 

Utah 

Washington 
Wyominf 


T" 


334.6 
666.7 
1.49S.6 
29Z.6 
7I2:S 
7«.3 
564.6 


137.9 
441.6 
1.1S9.6 
M7.I 
660.3 
677.0 
134.  S 
131.2 
70&0 
III.  9 
224.2 
479.1 
376.4 


252.4 
532.8 
S46.9 
591.5 
450.3 
322.6 
199.2 
4«5  8 
754.9 
100.8 
271.3 
236.3 
152.7 


173.9 

61  9 

633.7 

317.4 

114  8 

257.8 

0.6 

69.7 

35.7 

9.9 

267.4 

47  9 

35.5 


Total,  West 13.062.5 


5.676.1        5.1715 


2.026.2 


East: 


Alabama.. 
Arkansas. 
Flofida... 
Qtvpt... 


Iitdiana... 
Ker<tucliy. 


374.4 
6MlI 
33116 
SMLO 
4411 
101. 2 
354. 9 


62.3 
IM.0 

32.7 
176.2 
240.6 

53.6 
126.5 


278.1 
550.4 
272  6 

196.1 
98.4 
47  6 

217.3 


15.3 
13.7 
33.3 
24.7 
107.6 

"iA 


East — Continued 

Louisiana        . -- 

Maine 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska ,.. 

New  Hampthire 

North  Carolina. 

Ohio  

Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania.... 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee    

Teias 

Vermont ..., 

Virginia 

Weit  Virginia 

Wisconsin   ..  

Puerto  Rico  .  

Total.  East..  lZ.M3t 

Grand  total 25.666.1 


421.7 

87.3 

186.1 

148.3 

36.2 

8.6 

5.4 

22.2 

1.253.0 

565.5 

669.7 

17.8 

778.5 

259.5 

453.3 

65  7 

599.8 

325.2 

274.6  ... 

. 

913.2 

3101 

590.9 

12.2 

39.0 

23.5 

h  5 

155.4 

60.4 

52.0 

4!  0 

801.0 

238.9 

523.6 

:i  b 

131.2 

67.4 

52.5 

i.  3 

115.3 

45.1 

70.2  .. 

350.3 

118.4 

85.9 

IW.O 

827.6 

226.5 

506.6 

M.S 

566.6 

202.7 

306.1 

57.8 

414.7 

128.3 

234.3 

5.'  1 

lU.O 

30.4 

57.4 

:3.2 

1,418.0 

378.4 

930.2 

l-fl.l 

494.5 

78.3 

375.2 

4i.U 

4601 

75.1 

385.0  . 

31.5  .. 

31.5  .. 
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4.024.2 


7.477.2 


9.901.0       12.656.7 


1.102  2 

1.128  4 


•  Forest  tj^i  *hich  are  on  the  Federal-aid  primary  system. 
.  Forest  roads  which  are  on  the  Federal-aid  secondary  system. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
I  Mr.  BoLAND  1  has  so  capably  detailed  for 
the  House,  we  have  been  tight-fisted  in 
recommending  appropriations  for  fiscal 
1969.  The  urgency  of  reducing  Federal 
expenditures  has  been  so  much  discussed 
this  year  that  further  arRument  in  be- 
half of  economizing  almost  belabors  the 
point.  The  announced  $25  billion  deficit 
at  the  end  of  fiscal  1968  certainly  .speaks 
for  Itself. 

Our  bill  today  represents  a  great  deal 
of  thoughtful  pruning  and  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  reducing  the  new  budget  au- 
thority request  by  19  percent.  This  is  a 
reduction  of  $267,441,000  less  than  the 
$1  620.832.000  presented  to  us  by  the  ad- 
ministration. The  $1,353,391,000  we  rec- 
ommend in  the  bill  is  $179,813,722  less 
than  the  $1,533,204,772  appropriated  in 
fiscal  year  1968.  After  1  year  in  opera- 
tion, the  subcommittee  is  able  to  see  and 
eliminate  imnecessary  and  costly  frills. 
The  cuts  we  have  made  have  been  pre- 
sented with  great  clarity  by  our  chair- 
man, but  I  very  much  wish  to  imderscore 
my  conviction  that  they  involve  no  sacri- 
fice of  safety  or  essential  services. 

Last  year  when  we  brought  the  first 
Transportation  appropriations  bill  to  the 
floor.  I  remarked: 

I  am  encouraged  to  believe  that  with  care- 
ful congressional  control  the  Department  can 
launcii  a  new  era  in  expansion  of  our  na- 
tional transportation  network  and  In  Im- 
proving safety  standards  which  will  save 
millions  of  lives  and  dollars.  Consolidation 
of  our  varied  transportation  agencies  under 
one  roof  makes  good  sense  In  the  Interest  of 
efflclency.  Efficiency  usually  goes  hand-ln- 
hand  with  economy.  It  Is  up  to  us  In  Congress 
to  keep  a  tight  grip  on  the  anandal  reins  of 
the  agency. 

In  my  opinion,  those  words  of  a  year 
ago  are  proving  out.  The  committee  has 
not  attacked  the  budget  with  a  broad- 
ax.  but  has  carefully  eliminated  those 
sections  of  fat  from  the  budget  request 
which  impose  unnecessary  demands  on 
the  Tieasury.  Programs  which  can  wisely 
be  deferred  have  been  put  off  until  the 
fiscal  house  is  in  better  shape,  job  re- 
quests have  been  denied  when  It  is  ap- 
parent that  there  was  no  compelling  need 
for  new  positions. 


I  other  lorest  highways. 

On  a  section-by-sectlon  basis,  let  me 
quickly  telescope  the  committee's  action. 

The  OfBce  of  Secretary  salary  and  ex- 
penses request  was  reduced  by  $1,535.- 
000.  from  $11,335,000  to  $9,800,000.  The 
bulk  of  this  reduction— $1,048.500— stems 
from  our  subcommittee's  denial  of  60  new 
positions  for  the  Office,  which  we  limited 
to  15.  Large  increases  for  travel,  trans- 
portation, and  other  supporting  services 
also  were  reduced  by  a  substantial  $486.- 
500. 

Funds  for  transportation  research  were 
cut  from  $7  to  $6  million,  but  it  is  impor- 
tant to  point  out  that  this  will  not  defer 
the  study  of  the  automobile  insurance  in- 
dustry authorized  by  Public  Law  90-313. 
The  committee  earmarked  $1.6  million  in 
the  bill  as  available  only  for  this  study. 

Typically,  the  Coast  Guard  runs  a 
good  tight  budgetary  ship.  But  even  so 
the  committee  found  that  it  could  re- 
duce operating  expenses  from  a  request- 
ed $366,536,000  to  $362  million  without 
jeopardizing  any  needed  services.  After 
extensive  studj'  the  committee  cut  $17 
million  from  acquisition,  construction, 
and  improvements.  This  will  postpone 
some  shore  installation  improvements 
and  modifications  of  certain  ships,  but 
will  not  eliminate  any  major  new  ships 
requested  by  the  Coast  Guard.  It  Is  our 
view  that  the  cuts  will  not  affect  the  effi- 
ciency which  marks  the  Coast  Guard's 
splendid  service  at  home  and  through- 
out the  world.  The  very  small  reduction 
In  the  Reserve  training  program,  $24,000, 
will  permit  it  to  be  carried  out  as  budg- 
eted by  the  Coast  Guard:  retired  pay  was 
reduced  by  only  $56,000.  We  did  cut  $5 
million  from  research  and  development, 
postponing  thereby  initiation  of  a  na- 
tional data  buoy  system. 

Traffic  and  highway  safety  are  of  key 
concern  to  us  all  and  the  committee  this 
year  recommends  $5,466,000  more  than 
the  fiscal  1968  appropriation.  When  we 
hear  the  National  Safety  Council  pre- 
dict a  highway  death  toll  approaching 
700  this  coming  holiday  weekend  and 
realize  that  more  than  50,000  Americans 
are  killed  In  automobile  accidents  an- 
nually, the  committees  recommendation 
of  $26,500,000  for  the  National  Highway 


Safety  Bureau  certainly  Is  within  rea- 
son. As  our  report  states: 

The  committee  feels  that  In  spite  of  iht 
critical  budgetary  situation  the  government 
faces,  the  Importance  of  the  highway  saf.  ty 
program  is  such  that  the  sizeable  Increise 
recommended  should  be  enacted.  There  ure 
very  few  programs  which  the  conunliiee 
feeU  have  high  enough  priority  to  warrant  a 
25  percent  funding  increase  in  this  fiscal 
year.  The  conunlttee  feels  that  the  NatloiuU 
Highway  Safety  Bureau  should  be  given  mf- 
ticlent  support  to  enable  the  Bureau  to  show 
whether  or  not  sizeable  reductions  In  acci- 
dents, fatalities  and  Injuries  on  the  htuh- 
ways  can  be  made  through  Its  efforts. 

Overall,  the  Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istration and  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
budget  of  $65,556,000  reflects  a  commit- 
tee limitation  on  expenditures  cutting 
$2,630,000  from  the  original  request  of 
$68,186,000  for  fiscal  1969.  No  new 
program  funds  were  proposed  for  the 
highway  beautilication  program  and  the 
request  for  $1,508,000  for  continued  ad- 
ministration of  funds  previously  appro- 
priated for  beautification  was  cut  to  $1 
million.  The  committee,  again  with  fiscal 
retrenchment  in  mind,  chose  to  slow 
down  on  both  the  forest  highways  and 
public  lands  highways  programs.  The  S2 
million  request  for  the  Inter-American 
Highway  was  approved  and  completes 
funding  for  this  project.  None  of  the  S4 
million  requested  for  the  Chamizal  Me- 
morial Highway  was  granted. 

Funds  for  the  Federal  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration were  reduced  from  $1,032.- 
000  to  $900,000.  As  stated  in  our  report, 
we  are  greatly  concerned  that  the  FRA 
has  so  little  real  power  to  deal  with  the 
numerous  complex  problems  facing 
America's  railroads.  Most  of  the  Admin- 
istration's authority  Is  Involved  In  rail- 
road safety,  and  testimony  discloses  that 
only  about  3  percent  of  all  railroad 
wrecks  are  attributable  to  causes  which 
fall  under  FRA's  jurisdiction. 

High-speed  ground  transportation  is 
not  Included  in  the  bill  before  us  today, 
.since  the  required  authorization  has  not 
been  passed  and  funds  for  this  program 
would  have  to  be  included  in  a  later  sup- 
plemental. 

The  appropriation  for  the  National 


Transportation  Safety  Board  was  cut  by 
$206  000  from  the  estimate  of  $4,706,000. 
More  than  half  this  reduction  of  $110,- 
000  represents  11  new  positions  derUed 
by  the  committee.  The  balance  of  the 
cut  $96,000,  is  associated  with  annuali- 
zation  and  other  cost  adjustments.  The 
amount  approved  by  the  committee,  $4.5 
million,  represents  an  Increase  of  $443,- 

000  more  than  was  appropriated  in  fiscal 

1968.  ,     , 

At  the  outset  of  my  remarks  I  empha- 
sized that  safety  was  not  sacrificed  In  the 
name  of  economy  and  the  appropriation 
for  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
illustrates  our  concern.  We  approved  the 
full  amount  of  $663,079,000  requested  for 
FAA  operations.  This  will  provide  for  a 
net  increase  of  1,631  positions,  including 

1  213  for  the  operation  of  air  traffic  con- 
trol facilities,  air  route  traffic  control 
centers,  and  air  traffic  control  towers: 
188  for  maintenance  and  logistic  support 
of  the  air  traffic  control  and  navigation 
facilities,  and  230  for  the  flight  stand- 
ards program. 

FAA  flight  services  have  doubled  in  the 
past  5  years  although,  as  Deputy  Admin- 
i.^rator  David  D.  Thomas  testified  be- 
fore the  subcommittee.  FAA  has  been  es- 
sentially static  in  its  flight  service  per- 
sonnel and  number  of  stations.  The  prob- 
lem   is    becoming    progressively    more 
severe  and   the  hazards  immeasurably 
increasing  as  the  airways  become  more 
crowded.  FAA's  air  safety  record  is  re- 
markable and  particularly  so  in  view  of 
the    tremendous    workload    vei-sus    the 
manpower  involved.  At  the  rapid  rate 
the  skies  are  filling  up  with  commercial 
and  private  planes  we  are  heading  to- 
ward conditions  which  could  rival  the 
carnage  on  our  highways.  The  commit- 
tee carefully  reviewed  FAA's  request  with 
this  in  mind  and  1  think  no  one  will 
quarrel  with  full  funding  In  this  area.  We 
did  determine  that  a  $5  million  reduc- 
tion in  the  new  facilities  and  equipment 
program  could  be  borne  by  the  Adminis- 
tration and  accordingly  cut  that  request 
to  $65  mllUon.  We  recommend  $27  mU- 
lion  for  research  and  development,  the 
same  amount  provided  In  1968,  and  $1 
million  less  than  the  budget  request. 

Funding  for  the  supersonic  transport 
program    was    suspended    during    fiscal 
year  1969,  pending  a  years  delay  in  de- 
velopment of  the  SST  while  a  new  design 
effort  takes  place.  The  requested  $223 
million  for  fiscal  1969  was  eliminated. 
The  committee  took  further  action  and 
recommends   rescission   of    S30   million 
prior-year    unobligated    funds    of    S216 
million.  FAA  agreed  that  it  could  carry 
over  the  program  on  the  balance  of  those 
unobligated  funds,  totaling  $186  million. 
Funds   for  grants-in-aid   to   airports 
were  deleted  by  the  committee.  The  $65 
million  requested  by  FAA  were  to  be  obli- 
gated for  fiscal  1970.  In  view  of  heanngs 
already    underway    on    legislation    to 
change  the  present  matching  system  to 
a  Government  loan  program,  it  was  the 
committee's    opinion    that    these   funds 
could  be  safely  deferred  until  a  decision 
is  reached  on  the  new  proposal.  At  that 
time  appropriations  could  be  considered. 
If  no  new  authorising  legislation  is  en- 
acted within  a  reasonable  length  of  time, 
further  consideration  would  be  given  to 
FAA's  matching  grants  request. 


Regardless  of  which  progi-am  is  de- 
cided upon,  this  Nation  has  got  to  get  go- 
ing on  the  airport  construction  program. 
Here  is  one  of  the  most  alarming  and 
hazardous  bottlenecks  in  air  safety.  Air- 
port congestion  is  on  a  sharp  upswing 
and  we  have  to  start  planning  for  the 
future,  for  10  years  from  now  when  our 
skies  will  be  dense  with  air  traffic.  Every 
one  of  you  in  this  Chamber  has  experi- 
enced the  delays  and  inconveniences  of 
our  crowded  airports,  the  incredible  con- 
ditions which  now  exist  during  peak 
traffic  hours.  I  cannot  overemphasize  the 
urgent  priority  we  must  give  to  long- 
range  planning  for  airports  in  the  in- 
terest of  public  service  and  safety. 

This,  in  capsule  form,  is  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transpoi-tation  appropriations 
bill  for  fiscal  1969. 

I  am  pleased  with  the  reductions  we 
have  achieved.  I  am  equally  proud  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  committee  has  ac- 
complished these  savings.  We  have  done 
our  best  to  give  the  taxpayers  the  most 
mileage  possible  for  their  tax  dollar  with- 
out canceling  out  what  amounts  to  their 
life  insurance  policies  in  air  and  highway 

safety. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  yields  back  2  minutes. 

Mr  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
kew  Jersey  I  Mr.  CahillI  . 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  to  discuss  with  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  a  matter 
which  I  think  has  considerable  impor- 
tance to  the  Committee,  and  that  is  the 
appropriation  of  $1,600,000  to  conduct 
the  study  of  the  existing  motor  vehicle 
accident  compensation  system  authorized 
by  Public  Law  90-313. 

There  are  a  limited  number  of  Mem- 
bers on  the  floor,  but  I  believe  those  who 
are  here  will  recall  that  I  opposed  the 
reference  of  this  matter  to  the  Trans- 
portation Department  in  the  first  in- 
stance, believing  that  the  appropriate 
body  to  make  the  investigation  was  a 
committee  of  the  House  and /or  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate. 

As  we  are  discussing  this  appropria- 
tion a  subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  other  body,  headed 
by  Senator  Hart  of  Michigan,  is  con- 
ducting an  investigation  of  the  automo- 
bile liability  insurance  industry. 

It  was  urged  by  all  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  insurance  Industry  and  a 
great  many  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  that 
we  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  really  did 
not  have  the  expertise — did  not  have  the 
staff  and  did  not  have  the  time  to  con- 
duct what  had  to  be  a  study  in  depth. 
It  was  argued  with  great  vigor  that  the 
Transportation  Department  had  the 
great  expertise  to  do  this  job,  and  that 
they  had  estimated  to  the  dollar  what 
it  would  cost.  It  would  cost  $2  million, 
and  it  could  be  completed  in  2  years. 

I  realize  that  rtimor  is  not  fact,  but  I 
have  heard  rumors  to  the  effect  that  the 
Department  of  Transportation  is  not  go- 
ing to  conduct  this  study,  but  that  it  is 
going  to  contract  with  private  companies 
to  do  the  entire  job.  Some  of  the  names 
have  already  been  mentioned.  One  is  the 
Arthur  D.  Littie  Co.  The  rumor  Is  that 


the  Transportation  Department  is  going 
to  assign  this  investigation  to  that  pri- 
vate organization,  to  collect  all  the  statis- 
tics and  to  do  all  the  work  that  could  be 
done  right  now  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Capitol  by  an  appropriate  Senate  com- 
mittee and  which  could  be  done  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  this  House  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $300,000. 

So  I  have  a  question  I  should  like  to 
direct  to  any  Member  who  would  like  to 
answer,  and  specifically  to  the  Chair- 
man. What  did  the  Secretary  tell  the 
committee  he  was  going  to  do  with  the 
$1  6  million?  How  was  he  going  to  spend 
it?  How.  specifically,  was  he  going  to  use 
it  in  1  year? 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  wnll  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  CaUfornia. 

Mr.  McFALL.  We  do  have  some  infor- 
mation, some  written  intorniation  sent 
to  us  by  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

I  believe  the  key  to  this  entire  prob- 
lem is  the  scope  of  the  study.  The  gentle- 
man is  correct.  They  would  hire  some- 
one. We  have  not  been  advised— we 
couid  be,  if  the  gentleman  would  like  us 
to  get  the  information— concerning  the 
firm  that  would  do  the  job.  They  would 
hire  some  finn  on  a  contract  basis  to  do 
this  study.  They  do  not  have  the  people 
or  the  time  there  in  the  Department  of 
Transportation  to  do  this  kind  of  work. 
The  scope  of  the  study  is  a  rather  large 

one.  ... 

I  can  read  a  paragraph  or  two  on  this. 
Mr   CAHILL.  I  am  fully  aware  of  the 
scope  of  it.  I  realize  that  the  scope  of  it 
is  rather  vast.  „  k^ 

Am  I  correct  that  this  study  will  be 
contracted  out  and  that  it  will  not  be 
done  per  se  by  the  employees  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation? 

Mr.  McFALL.  Yes;  the  gentleman  is 
absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, then,  there  was  a  complete  misrep- 
resentation made  to  this  House  at  the 
time  the  authorization  was  approved. 
There  was  never  any  inference  directly 
or  indirectly  that  such  would  be  the  cas?^ 
Mr  McFALL.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further  for  a  question?  How  could  this 
be  done  by  employees  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation  in  an  efficient  way? 
We  have  cut  them  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  has  expired. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr  McFALL.  We  have  cut  them  down, 
so  that  the  people  working  there  are  do- 
ing the  jobs  assigned  to  them. 

Mr  CAHILL.  What  is  the  question  the 
gentleman  would  like  to  ask?  I  do  not 
have  much  time. 

Mr  McFALL.  They  do  not  have  per- 
sonnel to  do  this.  How  would  the  gentle- 
man suggest  that  we  do  this  study? 

Mr  CAHILL.  I  will  be  happy  to  answer 
that  question.  I  would  suggest  that  the 
Department  of  Transportation  develop 
a  liaison  with  the  staff  of  the  Senate 
investigating  committee  and  that  they 
utilize  that  staff  to  develop  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  statistics  that  can  be  obtained 
merely  through  the  medium  of  question- 
naires directed  to  the  insurance  indus- 
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try  of  the  country,  the  various  State 
commissioners  and  various  ratemaklng 
bureaus  of  the  country. 

I  would  also  say  to  you  that  contract- 
ing it  out  is  merely  awarding  a  statisti- 
cal investigative  assignment  to  someone 
in  private  industry  which  would  be  done, 
in  my  judgment,  equally  well  and  at  less 
cost  by  the  staff  of  any  one  of  the  com- 
mittees of  this  House. 

Mr.  McPALL.  Does  the  gentleman  see 
any  dangers  involved  here? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  see  danger.  That  is  why 

1  think  now  I  will  propose  an  amend- 
ment. I  see  a  great  danger.  I  see  danger 
of  the  Transportation  Department  com- 
ing back  here  next  year  and  saying  that 
this  study  was  so  vast  that  this  author- 
ization was  inadequate  and  instead  of  $2 
million  they  need  $5  million.  Now.  we 
already  have  given  them  $1.6  million  of 
the  $2  million.  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  pos- 
sible, if  it  is  going  to  take  $2  million  for 

2  years,  they  can  justifiably  say  that 
they  will- need  $1.6  million  the  first  year. 

Tt  seefrts  to  me  $1.6  million  would  be 
more  necessary  the  second  year,  because 
it  will  take  time  to  acquire  the  staff,  to 
set  up  the  around  rules,  and  do  the  pre- 
liminary investigation.  I  think  if  we  give 
them  half  of 't  in  the  first  year  as  a  maxi- 
mum and  then  evaluate  what  they  have 
done  in  order  to  see  where  they  are  going 
and  put  on  the  brakes  if  we  do  not  like 
what  they  are  doing — and  I  do  predict 
that  we  will  not  like  it — then  I  sav.  if  we 
like  what  they  are  doing,  we  can  give 
them  the  Si  million  next  year. 

However.  I  am  afraid  $1.6  million  is 
going  to  be  an  initial  payment  on  a  bill 
that  will  get  bigger  and  bigger.  I  am 
afraid  the  study  will  never  be  completed. 
I  am  afraid  that  we  will  go  on  and  on 
and  on.  we  will  have  study  programs  on 
study  progiams.  and  we  will  have  no  ap- 
propriate legislation,  which  is  so  vital  if 
we  are  going  to  do  anything  about  the 
abuses  of  the  automobile  liability  insur- 
ance industry  in  this  country. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yie'.d 
myself  1  minute  to  respond  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  recall  the  fine  Job 
he  did  on  the  floor  on  May  7  when  this 
bill  was  bein;,'  considered,  but.  as  I  have 
reread  the  Record  for  that  date,  it  does 
say  that,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  func- 
tions of  the  Secretary  under  the  resolu- 
tion, the  Secretary  is  given  authority, 
first,  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
cf  employees:  second,  to  hire  the  services 
of  experts  and  consultants:  and.  third,  to 
enter  Into  contracts:  and.  fourth,  to  ap- 
twint  an  advisory  committee.  So  I  think 
that  debate  clearly  indicates  that  he  Is 
Kiven  authority  to  do  it. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  It  is  my  understanding 
now,  I  say  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  that  the  entire  in- 
vestigation is  to  be  contracted  out.  I  can 
understand  where  it  might  be  very  help- 
ful and  necessary  for  the  Secretary  to 
hire  some  experts  in  the  field  of  highway 
safety  or  some  financial  experts  for  the 
purix>6e  of  evaluating  rates.  However,  my 
objection  is  that  if  it  is  sent  out  on  a 


contractual  basis  entirely,  it  Is  being  done 
entirely  in  the  field. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
I  Mr.  Gross  I. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this 
time  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee how  much  has  been  saved  by 
the  creation  of  this  Department  of 
Transportation.  We  w-ere  told  when  the 
bill  creating  the  Department  was  before 
the  House  that  it  would  result  in  ef- 
ficiency and  economy.  How  much  has 
been  saved?  Is  there  any  way  we  can 
get  at  the  savings  as  a  result  of  this 
new  Department? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  am  sorry  that  I  can- 
not ?ive  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  any 
specific  figures  on  how  much  has  been 
saved.  I  think  a  lot  more  has  been  spent 
since  the  creation  of  the  Department 
than  has  been  saved.  There  was  a  lot  of 
money  spent  by  the  PAA  as  well  as  other 
agencies  which  are  encompassed  within 
the  Department,  such  as  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Standards  in  an 
effort  to  bring  about  new  safety 
measures. 

So  I  would  say  nothing  has  been  saved 
but  that  a  lot  more  has  been  spent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So.  it  did  not  result  in 
any  economy  and  whether  It  resulted  in 
any  efBclency  we  do  not  know,  although 
it  was  undertaken.  But  the  study  did  not 
result  In  any  economy? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  would  have  to  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  on  that 
point. 

I  note  that  the  cost  of  administration 
is  $2.3  million  more  than  was  spent  last 
year? 

And  that  is  principally  because  of  the 
annualization  cost.  And,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  will  recall  that  was  only 
there  for  a  specific  number  of  mainte- 
nance employees.  Now  we  are  funding 
them  for  the  entir*  year.  That  is  the 
reason  for  the  increase. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  say  to  my  friend 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
BolandI  that  the  Assistant  Secretary  in 
the  Transportation  Department  by  the 
name  of  Dean  has  a  job,  among  other 
things,  of  issuing  an  order  telling  his 
underlings  who  can  hang  what  size  pic- 
ture of  the  President  in  his  office.  It 
seems  that  there  are  two  sizes  of  pictures 
of  the  President  and  of  Mr.  Boyd.  The 
big  shots  get  a  picture  17  by  22  inches 
and  the  imderllngs  get  an  11  by  14.  Also 
they  are  told  whether  they  are  to  be  put 
in  the  inner  office  or  the  outer  office. 

Why  should  the  taxpayers  pay  the  sal- 
ary of  an  Assistant  Secretary  to  put  out 
directives  of  this  kind  and  then  someone 
to  follow  up — either  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary or  someone  else — to  follow  up  and 
find  out  whether  everybody  is  observing 
the  rules,  whether  the  big  shots  have 
their  17-by-22-inch  pictures  properly 
displayed,  and  whether  the  little  shots 
have  their  ll-by-14-inch  pictures  prop- 
erly displayed? 

Would  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts think  it  is  necessary  for  the  depart- 
ment to  carry  on  a  program  of  this  kind? 


Mr.  BOLAND.  I  would  think  that  the 
Assistant  Secretary  does  more  than  that. 
as  I  believe  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
knows. 

Mr.  GROSS.  He  does  a  lot  more  than 
that? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Yes.  he  does  a  lot  more 
than  Just  put  out  photographs. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  hope  he  does.  With  re- 
spect to  the  FAA,  how  much  money  does 
it  have  in  the  pipeline  now  and  un- 
expended? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  In  the  facilities  and 
equipment  area  there  would  probably  be 
around  $70  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  would  be  the  total 
In  the  PAA  pipeline? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Yes.  and  all  the  other 
involves  operations  and  would,  of  course, 
have  been  obligated. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  unobligated? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  This  is  just  for  the  pur- 
chase of  equipment  and  facilities  that 
are  coming  on  the  line.  The  money  is  la 
the  pipeline  and  it  Is  obligated.  As  the 
gentleman  knows,  the  purchase  of  this 
equipment  is  done  on  a  quantity  bas's 
and  not  on  an  incremental  basis  as  some 
other  departments  of  the  Government 
operate. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  notice  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  McPall]  had 
some  trouble  obtaining  information  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  hearings  and  ac- 
cused the  Department  of  being  inaccu- 
rate as  to  the  unobligated  balance  in  the 
pipeline. 

So  there  is  about  $74  million,  is  that 
correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 

THl   .\PPROPRIATIONS  BUSINESS  OP  THE  SESSli'.C 
GENZKAL  KtSViit   FOB  FISCAL    1969 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yioui 
5  minutes  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  the  distii:- 
guished  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
MahonI. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  beinc 
the  final  appropriation  bill  to  be  consid- 
ered by  the  House  prior  to  the  July  4 
week-end,  I  thought  it  appropriate  to 
make  some  general  conunents  about  whnt 
we  have  accomplished  thus  far  and  whr  t 
work  remains  to  be  done  on  appropria- 
tion bills  before  we  hopefully  can  nci- 
joum  about  the  second  day  of  August. 

With  this  transportation  bill,  we  hiv.c 
considered  nine  appropriation  bills  for 
fiscal  1989.  We  have  reduced  appropria- 
tion or  budget  authority  requests  in  tht.-e 
bills  by  S6.4  billion.  This  amounts  t: 
about  a  $2  billion  cut  in  actual  expendi- 
tures, according  to  our  best  approxima- 
tions. That  is  about  one-third  of  the  way 
we  must  travel  if  we  are  to  achieve  a  ..'6 
billion  cut  in  expenditures,  and  about 
two- thirds  of  the  distance  toward  the 
goal  prescribed  in  the  Revenue-Expendi- 
ture Control  Act  of  a  $10  billion  cut  i.i 
appropriations,  or,  more  precisely,  new 
budget  authority. 

It  seems  evident  that  we  will  probabl.v 
accomplish  the  $10  billion  cut.  Of  course. 
I  would  point  out  if  we  do  not  make  the 
$10  billion  cut  in  new  budget  authority, 
and  the  $6  billion  cut  in  expenditures, 
that  the  law  requires  the  President  to 
make  those  reductions.  I  would  hope  that 
we  in  the  House  and  in  the  other  body 
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would  exercise  our  own  responsibilities 
in  accordance  with  the  law  which  we 
passed,  and  make  the  reductions  our- 
selves. 

Now.  roughly  60  percent  of  the  budget 
requests  for  1969  that  require  action  by 
Congress  at  this  session  has  not  been 
considered.  The  figure  seems  large,  but 
it  is  large  because  we  have  not  yet  passed 
the  defense  appropriation  bill.  The  au- 
thorization blU  is  scheduled  for  consid- 
iration  next  week,  I  believe,  and  then 
we  can  come  forward  with  the  appro- 
priation bill. 

Of  course.  Congress  acts  upon  only 
about  $141.5  billion  of  the  Presidents 
budget  requests  of  about  $201  billion  in 
new  budget  authority  for  1969.  As  I  shall 
elaborate  for  the  record,  the  $201  bllUon 
is  on  a  net  basis.  On  a  gross  basis,  it  is 
ibout  $214  billion.  Of  the  $214  billion, 
some  $73  billion  is  for  permanent  appro- 
priations, appropriations  such  as  funds 
for  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  the 
national  debt  and  social  security,  and 
so  on.  Some  $88  billion  yet  remains  to 
be  considered  by  the  House,  of  which 
about  $84  billion  is  involved  in  five  ap- 
propriation bills  as  follows: 

For  Defense,   the  budget  request  is 
S77.1  billion. 
Military  construction,  $2  billion. 
Foreign  aid,  $3.4  blUion. 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Federal  con- 
tiibution,  about  $177  million. 

We  will  have  a  cleanup  supplemental 
in  which  we  will  consider  appropriation 
requests  of  about  $1.5  billion  that  were 
deferred  from  earlier  bills  for  lack  of 
legislative  authorization. 

So  I  would  say  to  the  House  that  if 
we  put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel  after 
the  July  4  holiday,  and  push  forw^ard, 
that  certainly  the  House  will  be  able  to 
enact  these  bills,  especially  if  we  get  the 
authorization  for  foreign  aid  next  week 
as  is  planned,  and  the  authorization  for 
the  defense  program  next  week  as 
planned. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  go  back  into 
the  House  permission  will  be  sought  to 
place  in  the  Record  certain  tables  and 
explanatory  notes  which  will  make 
available  to  all  of  us  a  recitation  of  the 
■nincipal  things  we  have  done  in  this  ses- 
sion from  the  standpoint  of  appropri- 
ations and  expenditures. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
'gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Speaking  of  expediting 
the  legislative  program,  I  was  shocked  to 
learn  earlier  today  that  the  other  body 
failed  to  get  together  a  quorum  this 
morning  and.  therefore,  has  caused  the 
.supplemental  appropriation  bill  to  be  put 
over  for  signing  until  next  Monday, 
thereby  .slowing  down,  if  not  depriving, 
some  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  their  paychecks. 

This  is  to  me  is  unconscionable.  The 
House  expedited  passage  of  the  bill  yes- 
terday, but  the  other  body  failed  today 
to  obtain  a  quorum  and  therefore  the  bill 
could  not  be  signed  by  the  Vice  Pi-esident 
and  sent  to  the  President. 

I  simply  want  the  Record  to  show 
the  House  is  not  responsible  for  this  kind 
of  business. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  Mahon]. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  share 
the  gentleman's  disappointment  that 
the  supplemental  bill  has  not  been 
cleared  to  the  President. 

Of  the  13  appropriation  bills  for  1969 
which  must  be  cleared,  that  is,  the  reg- 
ular bills,  the  other  body  has  cleared 
three  of  them,  and  has  another  on  its 
calendar.  I  believe,  unless  there  is  an 
entanglement  involving  a  filibuster  or  a 
delay,  that  they  will  be  able  to  clear 
those  bills. 

Of  course,  I  am  not  authorized  to  speak 
for  or  against  the  other  body. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  point  out  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  that  the 
Senate  majority  leader  had  no  compunc- 
tion about  going  to  the  press  last  night 
to  tell  the  House  what  it  should  do  by 
way  of  enacting  a  District  of  Columbia 
revenue  bill. 

I  have  no  compunction  whatever  in 
referring  to  the  shocking  action  of  the 
other  body  in  failing  today  to  put 
through  the  supplemental  appropriation 
bill  and  thereby  Jeopardizing  the  receipt 
by  Federal  employees  of  their  paychecks. 
"Mr.  MAHON.  I  do  not  want  to  speak 
personally,  but  I  believe  the  rules  of  the 
House  really  prohibit  critical  references 
to  the  other  body. 

Mr     THOMPSON    of    Georgia.    Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  I  do  not 
desire  to  make  any  criticism  of  the  other 
body.  However,  I  too  have  had  some  calls 
for  people  in  my  district,  the  Govern- 
ment workers  union  officials  who  are 
very  concerned  that  their  paychecks  are 
not  forthcoming  because  the  other  body 
did  adjourn  for  the  weekend  prior  to 
completing  this  particular  appropria- 
tion bill.  I  certainly  feel  there  is  a  great 
concern  among  people  who  need  these 
checks  in  order  to  make  payments  on 
their  bills  and  meet  otner  expenses. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr  MAHON.  Under  leave  granted,  I 
cim  appending  a  more  detailed  statement 
on  the  appropriations  business  of  the 
session.  I  have  touched  a  few  of  the  high- 
lights in  these  brief  remarks. 

THE  APPEOPRIATION   BILI.S  OF  THE  SESSION 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  clearance  on 
yesterday  of  the  last  of  the  fiscal  1968 
bills,  and  the  approval  by  the  House  to- 
day of  the  Transportation  appropria- 
tion bill  for  fiscal  1969,  the  remaining  ap- 
propriation business  of  the  session,  inso- 
far as  the  House  is  concerned,  centers 
principally  on  five  bills  yet  to  be  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

These  are : 

First  The  Defense  appropriation  bill, 
involving  $77.1  bUlion  of  budget  requests. 

Second.  The  foreign  assistance  appro- 
priation bill.  Involving  some  $3.4  billion. 

Third.  The  military  construction  ap- 
propriation bill,  involving  some  $2  bll- 

Fourth.  The  District  of  Columbia  ap- 


propriation bill,  involving  $177  million 
of  Federal  funds;  and, 

Fifth.  The  closing  supplemental,  in- 
volving, at  the  moment,  some  $1.5  bil- 
lion of  specific  requests  for  a  number  of 
items  that  had  to  be  deferred  from  the 
regular  bills  for  lack  of  legislative  au- 
thorization. 

All  of  these  bills  are  either  wholly  or 
in  significant  part  dependent  on  amiual 
authorization  bills.  Appropriation  hear- 
ings are  completed  on  the  four  regular 
bills. 

ACTIONS    ON    FISCAL     1968    APPROPBIATION    BILLS 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  as  to  fiscal  1968  appro- 
priation bills  of  this  session.  Congress 
considered  five  mesisures. 

The  five  measures  for  fiscal  1968  in- 
volved requests  of  $6,818  million  of  new- 
budget— obligational — authority  and  re- 
quests for  release  of  82,976  million  of  re- 
serves under  Public  Law  90-218  of 
last  December.  As  finally  enacted,  the 
amounts  approved  are  56,375  million  in 
new  budget — obligational — authority,  a 
net  total  reduction  of  S443  million  from 
the  budget  requests.  In  addition,  ap- 
proved releases  of  S2.675  million  of  re- 
serves established  under  Public  Law  90- 
218  compare  with  requests  for  releases 
of  $2,976  million,  a  reduction  of  $301 
million. 

ACTION     ON     FISCAL     1969     APPROPRIATION     BILLS 

Mr.  Chaii-man.  the  House  has  acted 
upon  nine  of  the  13  regular  appropria- 
tion bUls  for  the  fiscal  year  1969.  In 
the  nine  bills,  the  House  has  made  re- 
ductions of  S6,445  million  in  new  budg- 
et— obligational— authority.  In  addition, 
S242  million  was  cut  from  the  $1,200  mil- 
lion advance  fiscal  1970  request  for  ele- 
mentaiT  and  secondary  education.  The 
totals  involved  on  this  basis  are:  Re- 
quests, $54,060  million:  approved.  847.- 
373  million;  reduction,  $6,687  mUlion: 
$242  million  against  the  1970  item,  and 
$6,445  million  against  the  1969  requests, 
the  latter  amoimt  including  82,685  mil- 
lion relating  to  participation  sales  au- 
thorization and  $126  million— commit- 
tee bill,  8256  million— stricken  on  a  floor 
point  of  order. 

EXPENDITURE    CONTROL    PROVISIONS 

It  is  easy  to  make  a  precise  compari- 
son of  House  actions  on  new  budget — 
obligational— authority  in  the  nine  ap- 
propriation bUls  for  1969  in  relation  to 
the  "not  less  than"  810  bUlion  reduction 
figure  in  title  II  of  the  Revenue  and  Ex- 
penditure Control  Act  of  1968.  since  the 
budget  requests  and  the  bills  are  stated 
on  the  basis  of  "new  budget  authority. 
But  for  several  reasons  it  is  virtually 
impossible  to  make  a  precise  transla- 
tion of  the  effects  of  those  actions  on 
the  budget  estimates — not  "requests" — 
of  1969  outlays— expenditures  and  net 
lending.  There   are  several  imponder- 
ables not  within  the  scope  of  the  bUls 
that  can  and  do  affect  expenditure- 
disbursement— rates  and  timing.  Carry- 
over balances  are  involved.  Uncertain- 
ties of  deliveries;  unforeseeable  admin- 
istrative changes;   construction   sched- 
ule changes;  lag  of  expenditures  behind 
obligations    for    various    research    and 
other  grants;  end  .so  on.  All  that  can 
be  done  is  to  undertake  reasonable  ap- 
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proximatlons  of  the  expenditure  reduc- 
tions. 

But  specifically.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  to 
House  actions  in  the  nine  appropriation 
bills  for  1969: 

First,  $6,445  million  of  the  SIO  billion 
new  budget  authority  reduction  figure 
has  been  achieved. 

Second,  based  on  tentative  approxima- 
tions, some  $2,036  million  of  the  $6  bil- 
lion outlay — expenditure — reduction  fig- 
ure has  been  achieved.  In  addition,  re- 
ductions in  expenditures  that  would  have 
been  made  in  1969  from  obligating  au- 
thority requested  in.  but  cut  by  the  Hou.se 
from  the  second  supplemenUl  bill,  1968. 
may  roughly  approximate  perhaps  an- 
other $210  million  or  so. 

The  last  two  amounts  reflect  actions  in 
the  appropriation  bills.  There  are  a  few 
actions  outside  the  appropriations  bills 
that  will  have  a  relatively  slight  impact 
on  the  budget.  For  example.  House  action 
earlier  this  week  on  the  school  lunch 
bill  will  not  affect  new  budget — obliga- 
tlonal — authority  but  could  result  in  in- 
creased expenditures. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  call  attention 
to  the  periodic  budget  'scorekeeping"  re- 
ports now  being  issued  by  the  staff  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of  Federal 
Expenditures.  These  reports  are  designed 
to  keep  tabs,  currently,  on  what  is  hap- 
pening in  the  legislative  process  to  the 
budget  recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dent, both  appropriation-wise  and  ex- 
penditure-wise, and  on  the  revenue, 
recommendations,  and  not  only  from 
actions  in  the  revenue  and  appropriation 


bills  but  also  in  legislative  bills  that  af- 
fect budget  authority  and  expenditures — 
backdoor  bills,  bills  that  mandate  ex- 
penditures, and  so  on. 

1969     NEW    BUDGET OBLIGATIONAL AtJTHOIUTT 

TOTALS  TO   BE   CONSIDEHEO 

Under  the  new  unified  budget  basis, 
the  tentatively  estimated  total  new 
budget — obligational— authority  pro- 
posed In  the  1969  budget,  and  relating  to 
fiscal  1969,  is  $214,581,000,000.  gross, 
and  $201,723,000,000  net  of  certain  trans- 
actions treated  as  offsets  for  budget  sum- 
mary  presentation   purposes   only — the 


latter  figure  is  the  one  used  In  title  II  of 
the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control 
Act  of  1968.  Most  of  this  would  be  In  the 
technical  form  of  what  has  always  been 
known  as  appropriations. 

The  1969  budget  also  proposes  $2,895,- 
000,000  in  advance  new  budget — obliga- 
tional—authority  for  fiscal  1970  for  title 
I  elementary  and  secondary  education 
grants,  for  urban  renewal  grants,  for 
mass  transit  grants,  and  for  airport  aid 
grants. 

The  $214.6  billion  gross  budget  reque.n 
for  1969  breaks  out  as  follows: 


CattfOfy 


Budget  amounts 


$214. 581. 000. 'kU 
2    Dedwl  amouMVthT.l'S.  t,im  pfwio«sp..man.nt.|ype  i*i«iation  that  does  not  require  action  in  bills  085  000  0  u 

this  jession  (interest,  social  security  and  other  trust  funds,  etc.) rj.unj.uw.  j. 

U1.496,000,U.O 

"[]]"]".[ -52,860,000.™ 


Portion  requiring  action  in  bills  this  year 

Amount  acted  upon  by  House  in  the  9  appropriation  bills. 


Remainder  to  be  considered yy 

Amounts  presently  involved  in  specific  budget  requests,  not  yet  considered. 


88. 636. 000.  ui'O 
-84.3U.0O0.C>.0 


in 


Remainder      .   .  

*^" '(irAm^nts  relating  to  backdoor-type  legislativi  bills  (mostly  contract  authorities 

(b)  AiMlin'ls^Jiov.n  m  the  budget  as  being  for  '  later  transmittal"  (the  $1,606,000,666 
July  1968  pay  cost  item;  contingencies  allowance;  etc) 


4,325.000.000 

1,248. 000.  Ot'O 
3. 077, 000.  OW 


SENATB    ACTION    ON    19«9    APP«OP«IATION    BIIXS 

The  Senate  has  passed  three  of  the  ap- 
propriation bills  for  1969.  In  the  three 
bills,  amounts  of  new  budget  (obhgation- 
al)  authority  approved  were  below  the 
budget  requests  for  1969  by  $1,710  mil- 
lion. They  were  $23  million  above  the 
House  totals. 


FINAL    ACTIONS    ON     1969    APPHOPRIATION    BILLS 

One  appropriation  bill— Treasury-Pcst 
OfHce — has  been  sent  to  the  President, 
totaling  $1,780  million  in  new  budget— 
obligational— authority,  a  cut  of  $179 
million  from  the  budget  requests. 

A  summary  of  the  totals  of  new  budg- 
et— obligational — authority  on  the  bills 
to  date  follows: 


ACTIONS  ON  BUDGET  ESTIMATES  OF  NEW  BUDGET  (OBLIGATIONAL)  AUTHORITY  IN  APPROPRIATION  BILLS.  90TH  CONG..  20  SESS..  AS  OF  JULY  3,  196« 
;0oe$  not.  of  course,  include  any    bxk-door  ■  type  budget  authority ;  or  any  permanent  (Federal  or  trust)  authority  under  earlier,  or  ■permanent"  law  i  without  lurther.or  annual  action  by  the  Cong.essI 


House  Ktions 


Senate  actions 


Bill  and  fiscal  yur 


EnKted 


Budget  requests 
considered 


Approved 


Budget  requests 
considered 


Approved 


(-l-)or(-).  Iate?l 

action  compared  t3 
budget  requests 


Bills  for  fiscal  1969; 

1    Treesury-Posi  Ofhce  (net  of  estimated  postal  revenues  appropriated). 
(MMMrtnda:  Total,  including  authorizations  out  of  postal 
lHii4t)> 

2.  Ajftapllif# -   --..- ...........-...--..- 

3.  Independent  o(liee»-HOD 

4.  Interior 

State.  Justice.  Commerce,  and  Jotflcitfy 

PublK  works  (and  A£C) 

Labor-HEW  (including  fiscal  year  1970  advance) 

(Fiscal  year  1969  amounts  only) 

Legislative —- 

Transportation 

Total,  these  bilb— 

As  to  fiscal  1969 

As  to  fiscal  1970 


$1,959,535,000       $1,777,800,000       $1,959,885,000       $1,781,053,000 


(8, 337, 
6,923. 

16.  570, 
1.410, 
2,203, 
4. 90S. 

11.205. 

(17,005, 

257, 

1.620. 


359.000) 

979,800 

580.300 

342.300 

820.900 

657.000 

261,000 

261,000) 

162.  531 

132.000 


(8.155.624.000) 
5.523,635,500 

13,670,636,000  . 
1.280.880,300 
1.794,981,500  . 
4.499.223.000  . 

17.224,771.000 
(16.267.057.000). 
247,497.349  . 
1.353.391.000  . 


(8. 337. 709. 
6.923.979. 


000) 
800 


(8. 158. 
5. 540. 


877.000) 
550.300  . 


1,432.142,306         1,284,372,800 


$1,780,653,000  -$179,232,000 

(8,158,477,000)  (-179,232.000) 

'  -1,383, 429.  SCO 

-2.899.944.300 

;;„■.  -147,969.51' 

..  -408.839.4.1 

...  -409.434.0:0 

-980.490,0.. 

..  (-738,204.010) 

.  -9,665.182 

""''.'.!!"''.-.  -267,441.0  ; 


52,860.179,831 
1.200.000.000 


46.415,101,649 
957.714.000 


10.316.207.100        8.605.976.  lOO         1.780.653,000 


-6.444,158.8!:.' 
-242.286.0.U 


Total.  1969  bills. 


54.060.170.S31       47.372.115,649       10.316,207.100        8.605,976.100         1.780.653.000    » -6.6a6.444.8e2 


Bills  tor  fiscal  1968: 

1    Urgent  supplemental -- 

Z.  Unemployment  compensation  (H.J.  Res.  1229) 

3.  CiMns  and  judcmeab  (H  J  Res  1268.  which  also  carried 


«(1  216  C20  863)    '(1.214.780.863)     «  (1- 216.  "ZO.  K3)   «(!.«».  "5.  KJ)  <*>     „  ^  ^'^nn  r  ,i 

21800.000  28.800.000  28.800.000  28.000.000  28.000.000  -800,0.0 


»ma  and  iwumean  (i 

S400,000.(»OllMKiay    liquidation  cash- ). 

Secret  Service  (hX  Res.  1292) 

2d  supplemental 

Release  of  reserves  (under  Public  Law  90-218). 


50.980.863 

■  i'.Vie.suie'Ts' 

(2,976.051.100) 


50.980.863 
400.  COO  . 
6.346.283,924 
(2,674.902.800) 


50.980.863 

6. 738! 311; 393 
(2.976.051.100) 


50.980,863  50,980.863 -  •  ■  -     , 

400  000  400.  OUO                 +400. 0  - 1 

6.373.735,498  6.295,831,498          -442,479.895 

(2.687.902.800)  (2,674.902.800)      (-301,148.300) 


Total.  1968  bills. 


6.796.295.542        6. 42S.  464. 717        6.818.092.256        6.453.116.361         6.375.212.361         -442.879,895 


Cumulative  totals  lor  the  sessioa: 

House 

Swale 

EiMcted 


60. 856. 466. 373       53. 799, 280, 436  . . 


17, 134. 299.356 
8.777.977,256 


> -7. 057. 185, 937 

i5,"659."o92.'46r:::::::""-' '-^-o"???-*^^ 

8,155,865.361  -622.111.89:, 


I  In  round  amounts,  the  January  budget— for  fiscal  1 969- tentatively  estimated  total  new 
budget  (obligational)  authority  tor  1969  at  $214,581.0CO.0OO  ($201,723,000,000  net  of  certain 
offsets  made  lor  budget  summary  purposes  onlv).  of  which  $73,085,000,000  would  become  avail- 
able wHhoul  further  action  by  Congress  and  $141,496,000,000  would  require  'current  action 
by  Congress 
>  These  figures  assume  the  January  budget  estimate  of  1969  postal  revenues  will  ^^oii^ 
•Includes  $2,685,000,000  related  to  participation  sales  author  iiations(AgricuUure,  $425,000,000, 


VA  and  HUD  $2  110.000.000;  Stale- Justice  bill,  $150,000,000);  also  includes  $126,500,000  (com- 
mittee bill.  $256,000,000)  deleted  on  floor  point  of  order  on  State-Justice  bill,  ,    J  u,  , 

<  Not  added  in  totals  because  every  budget  request  and  every  item  otherwise  involved  nave 
been  dealt  with  in  other  supniemenlals  lor  1968  listed  herein. 

■  Includes  $425,000,000  related  to  participation  sales  authorizations  (Agriculture). 

Prepared  July  3. 1968.  in  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriatwns. 
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Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Yates],  a  member  of  the  committee. 
Mr.  YATES,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
pay  my  tribute  to  the  other  members  of 
the  committee  with  whom  I  went  over 
this  bill  in  the  course  of  the  hearings. 
I  want  particularly  to  pay  ray  respects 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  our  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

I  have  worked  with  Congressman  Bo- 
LAND  for  almost  20  years  now  in  close 
association  and  I  consider  him  to  be  one 
of  the  most  able  Members  of  the  House. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  conscientious  peo- 
ple I  know.  He  studies  his  work.  He  is 
well  prepared.  He  knows  his  subject  and 
he  covers  the  ground  thoroughly.  He 
presents  his  arguments  forcefully  and 
articulately.  He  attacks  every  problem 
that  the  committee  faces  with  under- 
standing and  with  good  commonsense. 
As  chairman  of  our  subcommittee,  he 
has  been  completely  fair  to  the  members 
and  to  the  witnesses  who  have  appeared 
before  us  although  I  must  say  he  expects 
and  he  demands  from  the  witnesses  that 
they  know  what  they  are  talking  about. 
He  is  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the 
full  facts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  all  of  these  traits 
and  personal  qualifications,  our  good 
friend  is  genial,  he  Is  well  humored,  and 
he  is  considerate.  He  is  a  real  (gentle- 
man and  it  has  been  a  pleasure  to  work 
with  him  and  to  be  with  him  during  all 
these  years. 

It  is  rare  that  hd  and  I  disagree,  but 
we  do  find  ourselves  in  disagreement  on 
one  matter  in  this  appropriation  bill  and 
that  relates  to  the  SST. 

I  do  not  think  that  our  disagreement 
is  great.  It  is  a  question  of  degree.  The 
committee  was  unanimous  in  recaptur- 
ing $30  million  of  the  $216  million  that 
the  SST  program  has  not  yet  obligated. 
I  propose  to  go  further  than  the  sub- 
committee in  an  amendment  which 
would  freeze  another  $100  million  of  the 
SST  program.  And  I  say  to  the  able  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  [Mr.  Pelly] 
that  this  amendment  will  not  kill  the 
program. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman,  as  I  say  to  my 
cood  friends  from  Washington— and  they 
are  my  sxood  friends— that  my  amend- 
ment will  not  kill  the  program,  nor  will 
my  amendment  take  any  jobs  away  from 
any  of  the  companies  engaged  in  work- 
ing on  the  SST  program.  We  are  not  near 
the  production  phase.  A  design  has  not 
yet  been  approved;  the  original  one  has 
been  rejected. 

Now  he  has  entered  into  a  contract 
with  the  contractor  under  which  a  new 
deadline  has  been  established  under  the 
terms  of  which  the  contractor  must 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  original 
goals  by  January  15. 

I  say  this  is  a  fortunate  circumstance 
because  this  will  enable  the  new  Presi- 
dent, whoever  he  may  be.  and  the  new 
Congress  to  take  a  look  at  the  program. 
Shall  we  go  forward  with  the  SST  in 
view  of  all  the  stringent  budgetary  re- 
quirements that  we  have? 

As  the  House  knows,  I  voted  against 
the  SST  program  last  year.  I  am  still 
opposed  to  it,  although  I  repeat  what  I 
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said,  that  I  do  not  propose  to  kill  it  by 
this  amendment.  My  own  view  is  that 
there  are  other  programs  In  this  list  of 
priorities  to  which  we  must  look  which 
have  a  much  higher  demand  upon  our 
funds  than  does  the  SST. 

The  other  day  I  introduced  an  amend- 
ment in  the  HEW  appropriation  bill  to 
try  to  obtain  $135  miUion  for  the  educa- 
tion of  children  In  underprivileged  areas. 
The  House  chose  not  to  vote  those 
funds.  The  $100  million  recaptured  from 
the  SST  program  could  very  well  be  used 
lor  that  purpose.  Personally.  I  have  other 
priorities  than  the  SST.  I  prefer  to  see 
appropriations  for  housing.  I  prefer  ap- 
propriations for  job  opportunity  pro- 
grams for  the  underprivileged. 

But  the  ftmds  that  remain  will  let  the 
program  continue.  The  deadline  is  in 
January,  This  will  permit  sufBcient  time 
for  the  new  President  and  the  new  Con- 
gress to  consider  the  decision  as  to 
whether  the  program  will  continue. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  GudeI. 

Ml-.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  share  the 
concern  of  my  colleague  from  Virginia 
about  plans  for  National  Airport.  The 
facilities  at  National  are  overcrowded, 
while  Dulles  Airport,  built  with  the  tax- 
payers' money,  is  operated  at  much  less 
than  half  capacity. 

There  is  little  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
commercial  carriers  could  shift  substan- 
tial portions  of  the  traffic  to  Dulles  with- 
out hardship  to  anyone.  In  fact,  many 
who  live  in  the  metropolitan  area  of 
Washington  could  more  quickly  and  con- 
veniently utiUze  the  Dulles  Airport.  They 
will  find  no  long  waits  or  overcrowded 
facilities. 

I  hope  that  the  FAA  will  take  a  long, 
hard  look  at  any  proposals  concerning 
National  Airport  and  will  keep  in  mind 
the  facilities  at  Dulles  as  well  as  Friend- 
ship- .    ..  XI-  ill 
I  am  also  happy  to  hear  that  there  will 
be  steps  to  further  reduce  authorization 
for  the  SST,  as  mentioned  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois;  I  think  we  have  much 
higher   priorities   in   our   national   life, 
aside  from  the  intrusion  of  more  jet  noise 
into  our  cities  and  countryside.  I  think 
his  mention  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  as  a  place  to  in- 
vest this  money  was  a  very  prudent  one. 
Mr  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Thompson]. 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  asked  for  this  time  becatise 
I  want  to  bruig  to  the  attention  of  this 
body  a  matter  which  I  consider  to  be  a 
devious  method  by  which  the  FAA  Is  ac- 
quiring new  aircraft,  a  matter  which  I 
fear  is  bypassing  the  normal  authority 
for  acquiring  new  purchases. 

Some  time  ago  I  had  a  friend  of  rnine 
In  the  aviation  industry  teU  me  that 
North  American  Rockwell  Corp.  were 
gomg  to  sell  about  five  new  jets  to  the 
FAA  and  they  had  made  a  very  good  deal 
out  of  It.  So  I  asked  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  to  check  into  this  matter  for 

The  General  Accounting  Office  reveals 
that  North  American  is  entering  not  into 
a  straight  purchase  agreement,  because 
a   straight   purchase   agreement   would 


have  to  be  approved  by  this  body  and  this 

Congress,  but  the  FAA  has  entered  into 
what  I  consider  to  be  a  very  devious 
lease-purchase  agreement. 

The  FAA  is  leasing  actually  four  ad- 
ditional aircraft.  The  aircraft  will  cost 
about  $1,300,000  apiece  and  of  the  lease 
payments  that  are  made,  in  the  first  year 
50  percent  w  ill  be  credited  toward  pur- 
chase in  the  second  year  52.5  percent 
will  be  credited  toward  purchase,  and  in 
the  third  year  55  percent  will  be  credited 
toward  puichase. 

So  we  see  that  North  American  Rock- 
well In  selling  these  aircraft  to  the  FAA 
by  means  of  a  lease-purchase  arrange- 
ment>-whereby  Federal  Aviation  can  use 
operating  funds  to  acquire  physical  as- 
sets—is not  only  going  to  be  making  its 
full  list  price  on  these  aircraft,  but  it  is 
going  to  have  a  bonus.  The  bonus  pay- 
ment will  be  the  approximately  50  per- 
cent of  the  lease  payments  the  company 
is  keeping  each  and  every  year. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  oiler  an 
amendment,  and  I  will  offer  an  amend- 
ment at  the  proper  time,  to  prohibit  the 
acquisition  of  these  aircraft.  The  pro- 
posed delivery  dates  are  one  in  January 
1969  the  second  In  February  1969.  the 
third  in  March  1969.  and  the  fourth  m 
April  1969. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  can  the 
gentleman  tell  us  what  use  FAA  is  going 
to  make  of  these  jet  aircraft? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  according  to  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  the  FAA  plans  to  use 
these  aircraft  primarily  in  their  over- 
seas operations,  basing  one  In  Japan, 
one  in  Hawaii,  and  I  believe  one  In 
Alaska.  They  will  be  used  for  checking 
navigational  facilities. 

Let  me  say.  it  may  very  well  be  that 
the  FAA  can  justify  the  need  of  these 
aircraft.  The  aircraft  will  replace  some 
propeller-driven  aircraft  now  being  used 
for  this  purpose,  such  as  Lockheed  Con- 
stellations and  other  aircraft  which  are 
being  used  for  this  purpose.  But  my  con- 
cern is  simply  this:  That  at  a  time  when 
we  are  trying  our  very  best  to  keep  ex- 
penditures down  and  to  keep  from  spend- 
ing money,  perhaps  the  FAA  can  make 
do  with  what  they  have  for  another  year, 
until  our  budgetary  problems  are  not 
quite  as  severe  as  they  are  today. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield?  .     t    •  i^  *,, 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it 
might  be  placing  them  under  consider- 
able strain.  They  have  only  about  100 

aircraft.  _.  ,     . 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  This  is 
true.  They  have  a  fleet  of  aircraft  which 
is  approximately  the  size  of  the  fifth  or 
sixth  largest  airline  in  the  United  States. 
Of  course,  not  all  these  aircraft  are  the 
large  four-engine  jets,  but  they  do  have 
a  number  of  these  aircraft. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  sim- 
ply this:  It  Is  possible  the  FAA  can  justi- 
fy the  need  for  these  aircraft,  but  If  they 


aro   going 
they    are 


to  purchase  the  aircraft.  If 
going    to   buy    aircraft,   they 
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should  go  through  the  regular  process  In 
buying  the  aircraft.  The  PAA  .should  go 
before  the  Approprlation.s  Committee  and 
justify  the  individual  purchase  of  the 
aircraft.  The  PAA  should  not  enter  into 
a  lease  purchase  arrangement. 

Mr.  BOLAND  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
.such  time  as  he  may  consiune  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  VanikI. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  a  question. 

I  understand  that  the  West  Virginia 
turnpike  is  either  applying  for  or  re- 
ceiving Federal  funds  to  pay  current 
interest  charges  on  the  West  Virginia 
turnpike.  Can  the  gentleman  tell  me 
whether  or  not  there  is  any  money  to 
be  appropriated  under  this  bill  to  pay 
current  funding  charges  on  the  West 
Virginia  turnpike? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the 
gentleman  will  jrleld.  my  understanding 
is  there  is  not  any  money  in  this  par- 
ticular bill  to  pay  what  the  gentleman 
has  described.  This  was  explored,  as 
shown  oil  page  373  of  the  hearings.  The 
Federal  Highway  Administrator.  Mr. 
Brldwell.  in  response  to  a  question  by 
me,  said: 

There  Is  no  proposal  for  the  Federal  Oov- 
eminent  to  either  purchase  or  partlcipat« 
In  the  purchase  of  the  toll  road  Itself.  The 
plan  Is  for  the  State  of  West  Virginia  to  as- 
sume the  sole  Jurlsldlctlon  for  settling  the 
debt  with  the  security  holders,  the  bond- 
iiolders.  that  the  Federal  Government  will 
participate  In  the  acquisition  of  the  right- 
of-way  and  the  improvements  thereon  and 
participate  In  the  cost  of  upgrading  It  to  In- 
terstate System  standards. 

This  is  improving  from  a  two-lane 
highway  to  a  four-lane  highway.  That 
is  the  only  area  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  going  to  become  Involved  In,  ac- 
quiring the  land  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  VANIK.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  certainly 
one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  facing  this 
Congress  is  the  need  for  continuing  the 
essential  operations  of  Government  at 
the  same  time  that  a  substantial  reduc- 
tion is  made  in  the  requested  level  of 
funding.  On  the  one  hand,  we  know  that 
the  reduction  must  be  made  as  part  of 
the  overall  effort  to  check  inflation,  im- 
prove our  balance  of  payments,  and  pro- 
tect the  integrity  of  the  dollar.  Nonthe- 
less,  it  is  particularly  disheartening  to 
see  valuable  programs  drastically  re- 
duced, deferred,  or  cut  out  altogether. 
It  may  require  the  wisdom  of  Job  to 
decide  which  expenditures  are  most  es- 
sential in  this  time  of  necessary  fiscal 
austerity. 

Today  as  we  take  up  the  Department 
of  Transportation  appropriation  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1969,  I  must  oppose  certain 
reductions  made  in  the  budget  requests, 
although  I  fully  support  the  goal  of  hold- 
ing down  expenses  as  much  as  possible 
in  these  crucial  times.  While  the  measure 
does  provide  more  than  SI. 3  billion  in 
new  budget  authority,  it  is  one  of  the  few 
appropriation  measures  which  we  will 
consider  which  actually  reduces  a  de- 
partment's budget  below  the  current 
level.  The  recommended  amount  is  some 
$267  million  less  than  the  $1,620  billion 
requested  in  the  budget,  $179  million  less 
than  the  $1,533  billion  appropriated  for 


fiscal  year  1968.  and  even  $367  million 
less  than  the  comparable  appropriations 
of  $1,721  billion  for  fiscal  1967. 

Included  among  the  reductions  is  a 
deferment  of  the  $16.2  million  requested 
for  high  speed  ground  transportation 
research  and  development.  The  commit- 
tee noted  that  the  required  exten.sion  of 
legislative  authority  for  this  program  has 
not  yet  been  enacted.  I  believe  that  re- 
search work  in  this  area  is  one  of  the 
most  fruitful  tasks  of  our  entire  govern- 
ment, since  the  millions  of  urban  com- 
muters in  our  Nation  and  the  additional 
millions  who  travel  and  visit  in  distant 
cities  can  all  benefit  by  the  new  technol- 
ogy and  resources  discovered  under  the 
program.  In  my  own  area,  for  example, 
some  $266,180  in  Federal  funds  is  pend- 
ing for  1968-69  on  urban  mass  trans- 
portation, technical  studies.  These 
studies  should  provide  most  useful  in- 
formation for  an  area  with  so  much 
visitor  travel.  It  .seems  to  me  that  more 
consideration  .should  have  been  given  to 
funding  of  the  high  -speed  ground  lians- 
pmrtation  studies  program,  and  I  strongly 
oppose  any  reduction  in  the  program  in 
Dade  County,  Fla. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  delighted  to  find 
that  full  fimding  is  included  in  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  portion  of 
this  appropriation  bill  for  aviation  safety 
at  our  Nation's  airports.  The  committee 
recommended  the  full  amount  of  the 
budget  estimate  for  the  PAA,  Including 
$12.9  million  In  increased  funds  for  new 
personnel  positions  needed  to  handle  the 
Increasing  workload  in  the  air  traffic 
control  system.  The  committee  report 
said  in  no  uncertain  terms: 

The  Committee  Insists  that  the  FAA  use 
all  of  its  authority  to  see  that  safety  Is  main- 
tained even  a.i  the  expense  of  the  growth  of 
aviation  or  anything  else. 

WliUe  I  hardly  expect  to  see  the 
growth  of  aviation  do  anything  but  con- 
tinue, this  certainly  states  the  congres- 
sional mandate  that  safety  at  the  Miami 
airport  and  other  airports  across  the 
Nation  be  kept  at  the  highest  possible 
level.  I  believe  this  offers  assurance  to 
all  travelers  that  they  may  fly  to  their 
destination  in  complete  security  and 
comfort. 

There  are  other  sections  of  this  bill 
where  strong  arguments  could  be  made 
for  more  funding  than  is  granted.  But 
overall,  with  the  instances  I  have  noted, 
I  support  the  soal  of  holding  expendi- 
tures as  low  as  we  can  in  this  time  of 
fiscal  difficulty. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  to- 
day we  have  witnessed  our  distinguished 
colleague  [Mr.  Boland],  of  Massachu- 
setts, exhibit  the  grand  manner  of  legis- 
lative management  which  enables  this 
body  to  function  effectively  under  condi- 
tions which  are  not  optimum.  He  has 
demonstrated  the  energy,  organization, 
fortitude,  and  articulation  which  repre- 
sent the  highest  form  of  leadership  and 
he  has  done  so  at  the  time  and  in  the 
place  where  thoughtful  and  courageous 
and  skillful  leadership — is  mandatory. 

Those  of  us  who  know  Ed  Bolano — also 
respect  him — and  we  are  not  surprised 
by  the  characteristics  so  admirably  con- 
tributed by  him  to  the  legislative  process. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  put  it  this  way: 


The  true  test  of  civilization  Is  not  the 
census,  nor  the  size  of  cities,  not  the  crops — 
no,  but  the  kind  of  man  the  country  turns 
out. 

The  country,  New  England,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Second  Congressional  Dis. 
trict  of  Massachusetts,  can  take  a  how  in 
the  name  of  this  man,  Ed  Boland. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr. 
BoLANDl,  the  chairman  of  this  subcom- 
mittee, has  done  a  superb  job  today.  :.- 
he  always  does,  in  the  management  of 
this  bill  covering  appropriations  for  th  ■ 
Department  of  Tiansportation.  The  fu- 
ture of  our  transportation  industry  de- 
pends in  great  p>art  on  the  various  pro- 
grams included  in  this  bill.  One  of  thr 
great  problems  our  coiintiT  faces  is  i:i 
our  ability  to  transport  people  aiui 
goods — economically,  efficiently,  and  ex- 
peditiously. We  are  finally  facing  the.'-c 
issues  with  force  and  effectiveness. 

Mr.  Boland  has  shown  himself  to  ho 
an  outstanding  leader  as  the  chairman 
of  this  important  subcommittee.  He  is  t  i 
be  commended,  and  we  in  the  House  air 
fortunate  to  have  him  in  charge  of  the.'-' 
activities  during  this  important  period 
of  transportation  development. 

Mr.   O'NEILL  of   Massachusetts.   M; 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  commend  nv. 
colleague  and  good  friend,  the  gentlema:! 
from  Massachusetts,  on  the  excellent  job 
he  and  his  subcommittee  have  done. 

The  Department  of  Transportatio:i 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, under  the  able  and  con- 
scientious leadership  of  Eddy  Bolan:. 
has  written  a  comprehensive  and  cle.Ti 
report  on  H.R.  18188. 

Chairman  Boland  and  his  committee 
were  faced  with  the  difficult  task  of  at- 
tempting to  fill  the  requirements  fc; 
funds  of  the  Department  of  Transpo:  - 
tation  while  recognizing  the  need  to  re- 
duce Federal  expenditures. 

They  have  achieved  this  careful  bal- 
ance by  economizing  in  the  least  esser. 
tial  areas  while  providing  funds  for  nee 
essary  programs  that  will  encourage  th 
growth  of  a  more  efficient  and  modei:. 
transportation    system    in    the    Unites: 
States. 

Eddy  Boland  has  also  contributed  to 
the  efficiency  of  this  new  Department  b: 
making  comprehensive  suggestions  fo: 
changes  in  administrative  techniques  anii 
organizational  structure. 

I  wish  to  compliment  my  very  gooJ 
friend   for   recognizing   the   possibilities 
for  greatly  improving  our  transportatio 
system  and  for  his  determined  efforts  t 
decrease  Federal  spending.  His  work  wi 
benefit  the  people  of  the  United  States,  b 
providing  them  with  programs  necessar.> 
for  improved  transportation  and  by  lim- 
iting expenditures  for  all  but  the  most  e^ 
sentia!  programs. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope 
that  this  House  will  speedily  and  over- 
whelmingly accept  and  approve  this  bill 
before  us,  H.R.  18188,  the  Department 
of  Transportation  appropriations  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1969. 

Although  various  Members  may  have 
some  differences  about  some  aspects  oi 
the  committee  recommendations  it  i>i 
difficult  to  see  how  there  could  be  any 
very  serious  question  or  disagreement 
with  the  substance  and  purpose  of  the 
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bill's  provisions,  particularly  in  the  light 
of  the  extraordinary  clear,  complete  and 
persuasive  presentation  and  explanation 
of  the  bill  by  the  most  eloquent  and  dis- 
tinguished Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  very  important 
problems  and  services  with  which  this 
bill  is  concerned  were  diligently  and  ex- 
haustively studied  and  analyzed  by  the 
liiaii-man  and  he  has  certainly  made  one 
of  the  most  outstanding  presentations 
this  House  has  received  in  many  a  long 
year.  I  know  that  every  one  of  my  col- 
leagues join  in  their  congratulatory  ap- 
preciation of  a  legislative  endeavor  that 
discloses  the  highest  degree  of  public 
responsibility.  We  are  grateful  indeed  to 
the  eloquent  chairman  and,  of  course,  to 
Ills  dedicated  committee  associates. 

After  the  brilliant  explanation  that  we 
have  heard  there  is  no  point  in  luineces- 
.sarily  reviewing  the  various  provisions  of 
the  bill. 

In  totality  it  is  apparent  that  the  com- 
mittee  attempted  to   achieve   and   did 
acliieve  the  best  possible  balance  between 
the  financial  requirements  of  the  Depart- 
ment £ind  the  imperative   necessity   to 
l>rudently   reduce   Federal   Government 
spending  in  responsible  concern  about 
the  inflationary  pressures  which  large 
deficits  have  helped  to  produce.  The  com- 
mittee standard  of  action  was  to  reduce 
departmental  estimates  wherever  a  com- 
r<elling  need  could  not  be  demonstrated 
and   the   rule   of   careful   evaluation  of 
Priorities  was  rigidly  and  wisely  applied. 
I   am   particularly   pleased   that   the 
committee  recorded  its  intention  that  a 
very  minimal  part  of  the  reduction  rec- 
ommended for  transportation  research 
funding  be  applied  to  the  Northeast  Cor- 
ridor project  which  is  designed  to  develop 
plans  for  alternative  transportation  sys- 
tems to  serve  the  densely  populated  cor- 
ridor from  Boston  to  Washington.  I  am 
further  impressed  that  the  conamittee 
recognized   and   responded   to   requests 
that  I  and  other  Members  have  made  to 
instruct  the  Department  to  exercise  a 
concerted  effort  to  conclude  their  study 
as  early  as  possiWe  in  1969.  The  prob- 
lems  affecting    this   project   are   ever- 
mcreasing  in  intensity  and  a  plan  of 
action  is  needed  for  initiation  at  the 
earliest  moment. 

The  attention  given  in  the  appropna- 
iions  recommended  is  concern  for  traffic 
and  highway  safety,  the  operation  of  the 
Bureau  of  Railroad  Safety  and  the  ex- 
tension of  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
Railroad  Administration  to  try  to  cope 
with  the  challenge  of  protecting  the  lives 
of  the  American  people  and  the  em- 
ployees of  railroads  reflects  the  impor- 
tance which  the  committee  rightfully 
attributed  to  improving  the  capabilities 
of  these  units  to  adequately  meet  the 
intensifying  pressures  in  these  areas  of 
Federal  public  interest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  by  any  standards  of 
legislative  measurement  that  is  a  merito- 
rious bill  that  should,  and  I  hope  will,  be 
resoundingly  adopted  without  prolonged 
delay. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  and  compliment  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
my  valued  friend  [Mr.  Boland],  and  his 


colleagues  on  the  Transportation  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee,  for  their  out- 
standing work  in  bringing  this  most  im- 
portant bill  to  the  floor  today. 

Mr.  Boland  and  the  subcommittee  has 
worked  hard  and  long,  especially  during 
this  period  of  great  fiscal  pressure,  to 
present  to  the  House  a  bill  designed  to 
give  the  country  a  well  balanced  and 
sound  transportation  program. 

In  such  areas  as  the  supersonic  trans- 
port, the  subcommittee,  under  the  able 
chairmanship  of  Mr.  Bol.\nd,  has  acted 
prudently  and  wisely  in  finding  areas  in 
the  budget  request  where  judicious  re- 
ductions could  be  made  without  seriously 
jeopardizing  this  vital  national  program, 
and  I  commend  them  highly  for  their 
outstanding  work  and  speedy  results. 

Recently.  I  had  occasion  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  Maj.  Gen.  J.  C.  Maxwell. 
USAF.  Director  of  Supersonic  Transport 
Development,  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration, an  article  from  the  noted  Man- 
chester Guardian  of  Manchester,  Eng- 
land, which  cited  certain  problems,  par- 
ticularly weight,  surrounding  the  super- 
sonic program. 

This  article  and  General  Maxwells 
comments  may  be  of  interest  to  my  col- 
leagues and  I  include  this  material  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 

(Prom  the  Manchester  Guardian, 
Apr.    18.    19681 
BoEiNG-2707  Faces  Crisis  Over 
Weight  Problem 
The  men  building  the  Anglo-French  super- 
sonic   air    liner    have    enough    problems    of 
their  own  without  gloating  over  other  peo- 
ples:   but  they  would  probably  admit  to  a 
feeling  of  relief  If  nothing  more,  that  their 
'^.merlcan  rivals  are  now  sweating  over  the 
same  daunting  arithmetic  that  faced  them 
a  few  years  ago. 

The  Boelng-2707  is  going  through  a  tech- 
nical crisis  of  which  the  official  token  is  the 
announcement  of  a  years  delay  in  the  pro- 
gramme. And  the  trouble  can  be  summed  up 
in  one  word — weight. 

Rumour  has  it  that  the  Boeing  team  has 
even  been  tempted  to  abandon  its  variable- 
=wecp  wing  configuration  und  adopt  the 
slender  delta  used  for  Concorde.  But  not 
only  is  this  denied  by  the  company;  it  would 
raise  formidable  political  complications  be- 
cause Lockheed  ( the  American  manufacturer 
building  a  Rolls-Royce  powered  airbus)  pro- 
posed a  delta-winged  supersonic  air  liner 
which  was  rejected  In  favour  of  Boeing's  de- 
sign during  the  ■Onlted  States  Government 
competition. 

All  aircraft  designs  tend  to  put  on  weight, 
just  as  all  Jet  engines  tend  to  acquire  more 
thrust;  but  where  subsonic  air  liner  designs 
simply  worry  about  It.  those  of  supersonic 
ones  are  obsessed.  Take,  for  example,  the  fuel 
multiplier.  Fuel  represents  a  higher  propor- 
tion of  total  weight  In  a  supersonic  air  liner 
than  In  today's  subsonic  jets. 

In  Concorde  the  payload  amounts  to  no 
more  than  13  per  cent  of  Its  fuel  capacity,  so 
If  the  designers  make  a  10  per  cent  error  in 
the  fuel  requirement  they  have  lost  two 
thirds  of  their  passenger  total.  Supposing 
the  weight  goes  up  for  some  structural  rea- 
son- more  fuel  is  burned  to  lift  the  heavier 
aircraft  off  the  ground  and  push  It  at  a  given 
speed;  the  range  falls  back,  but  since  this  Is 
critical  It  has  to  be  regained  by  carrying 
more  fuel  still. 

This  Is  as  much  an  American  problem  now 
as  It  has  been— and  will  continue  to  be— an 
Anglo-French  one.  But  Boeing  Is  trying  to 
Juggle  with  a  lot  more  factors  than  our 
people.  It  has  to  work  In  metals  like  titanium 
because  aluminium  alloys  could  not  stand 


the  heat  generated  at  27  times  the  speed  of 
sound.  And  It  faces  in  exaggerated  form  the 
stiffness  problem  that  any  long  slender  air- 
craft encounters. 

If  you  ever  watched  a  swan  thundering 
across  a  pond  struggling  to  heave  its  long, 
sagging  neck  clear  of  the  water,  you  will  ap- 
preciate something  of  the  2707's  difficulty.  It 
does  not  have  Concorde's  full  delta  wing  to 
stiffen  the  luselage  tube,  although  the  vari- 
able-sweep wing  roots  stretch  for  a  surpris- 
ing distance.  So  when  the  pilot  sitting,  as  it 
were,  on  the  swan's  head,  deflects  his  con- 
trols to  lift  It  into  the  air,  the  Urst  effect  is 
.simply  to  bend  the  whole  structure  like  a 
bow.  Increase*  stiffness  means  weight. 

Not  that  Concorde  has  necessarily  finished 
vklth  its  own  weight  problem.  A  current 
dilemma  Is  the  tendency  to  run  out  of 
undercarriage,  in  terms  of  the  pre.sr,ure  the 
wheels  exert  on  the  runway.  As  the  aircraft 
stands  now  this  poses  a  problem  at  alrporu 
like  Tehran  and  Delhi,  where  the  runway 
strengths  are  below  American  and  Europe.in 
standards.  But  several  possible  cures  are 
being  studied,  including  tyres  which  can  be 
inflated  to  a   lower  pressure  to  spread  the 

load. 

One  of  the  things  which  worried  the  Ameri- 
can air-worthiness  authorities  some  time  ago 
when  I  was  in  Washington  was  Concordes  de- 
pendence on  fuel  transfer  to  retain  its  cor- 
rect centre  of  gravity  at  supersonic  spe^d. 

But  since  then  the  British  Aircraft  Cor- 
poration, which  is  responsible  for  the  air 
liners  fuel  system  development  at  Bristol 
has  halved  the  amount  of  fuel  that  has  to 
be  transferred— for  example  by  feeding  the 
engines  from  the  forward  tanks  during  the 
early  part  of  the  flight — and  satisfied  the 
American  authorities  that  they  could  trans- 
fer fuel  back  again  quickly  enough  In  the 
extreme  event  of  total  engine  failure  at  cruis- 
ing altitude. 


Department    of    Transportation, 
Federal  Aviation  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  27. 1968. 
Hon.  Philip  J.  Philbin, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Philbin:  Your  note  to  General 
McKee,  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  news  article 
from  the  Manchester  Guardian  of  April  18. 
1968,  has  been  referred  to  me  for  reply.  Mr. 
Falrhall's  analvsls  of  the  present  SST  situa- 
tion regarding  both  the  Concorde  and  the 
U.S.  supersonic  transport  Is  essentially  cor- 
rect. I  would  like  to  go  a  Uttle  further  though 
and  give  vou  some  specific  Information  con- 
cerning the  status  of  both  our  SST  program 
and  the  Anglo-French  Concorde 

When  we  reviewed  the  performance  of  the 
SST  prototype  airplane  design  submitted  by 
Boeing  in  January  1968,  there  was.  In  our 
Judgment  as  well  as  that  of  Boeing  and  the 
airlines,  too  large  a  gap  between  its  per- 
formance and  the  objectives  we  have  set  for 
an  SST  commercial  airliner.  Although  the 
prototype  airplane  need  not  fully  meet  the 
commercial  airliner  objectives.  It  must 
demonstrate  that  the  production  design  can 
meet  them.  The  basic  problem  centered 
around  an  ovenu'elght  of  about  50.000  pounds 
m  the  airplane's  structure. 

In  Februarv  1968,  the  Government  dlrectea 
Boeing  to  conduct  further  design  and  de- 
velopment work  before  beginning  construc- 
tion of  the  airplane.  This  decision,  which  will 
delay  the  SST  approximately  one  year,  a.- 
lows  Boeing  time  to  make  re\-isions  to  evolve 
a  viable  airplane  design.  First  flight  of  tlie 
prototype  Is  now  expected  to  occur  during 
the  first  quarter  of  1972. 

We  expect  to  receive  complete  substantia- 
tion for  the  revised  Boeing  design  by  mid- 
January,  1969,  and  If  the  design  is  satisfac- 
tory, we  plan  to  proceed  with  construction 
by  the  end  oi  February,  1969. 

The  SST  program  Is  based  on  the  pre- 
mise that  because   of  the  sonic  boom  the 
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SST*»  BupetBonlc  opermtlon  wtll  be  Umlt«d 
to  the  overocean  routes.  Our  economic  stud- 
ies show  mn  adequate  market  even  under 
those  conditions.  According  to  the  reports 
we  have  beard,  the  Concorde  continues  to 
make  progress.  The  first  protoype  la  being 
readied  for  flight  at  Toulouse.  Prance,  and 
should  fly  this  year  The  seco.id  Concorde 
prototype  Is  being  built  In  England  and  Is 
nearly  complete.  The  British  and  French 
Governments  have  committed  over  $2  billion 
to  the  Concorde  program  In  the  form  of  sub- 
sidies, loans  and  guarantees  of  commercial 
loans  It  Is  possible  that  the  Concorde  will 
enter  into  commercial  service  In  the  early 
1970s — 3  to  4  years  ahead  of  our  US  SST. 
I  hope  this  Information  will  be  of  value 
to  you  If  you  have  any  further  questions, 
please  don't  hesitate  to  call  on  me. 
Sincerely. 

J  C.  MAXWixt. 
Major    General.    USAF    Director.    Su- 
per tonic    Transport    Development. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chaiiinan,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr  BOLAND  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  furtl^er  requests  for  time,  and  I  ask 
that  the  Clerk  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  expired. 
The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  bill. 

Mr.  BOLAND  i during  the  reading*. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  remainder  of  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Are  there  any  ix>int8 
of  order  to  be  made  against  the  provi- 
sions in  the  bill?  If  not.  the  Chair  will 
receive  amendments  to  the  bill. 

AMKNOMENT     OPITREO     BY      MR.     TATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Yates:  On  page 
16.  after  line  9,  Insert  the  followlag: 

"Sec.  203.  None  of  the  funds  provided 
under  this  Act  shall  be  available  for  any 
e.xpense  in  connection  with  the  execution  of 
progranis.  the  obligations  for  which  are  In 
excess  of  $86,000  000  In  fiscal  year  1969  for 
Ci'.  il  Supersonic   .Mrcraf  t  Development.'  " 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  to  limit  ex- 
penditures during  the  current  fiscal  year 
for  the  program  to  develop  the  SST. 

The  SST  program  now  has  approxi- 
mately $216  million  of  unobligated  funds. 
By  this  bill  we  would  take  away  $30  mil- 
lion of  the  unobligated  funds,  leaving 
$186  million.  My  amendment  proposes  to 
take  away  another  SlOO  million,  leaving 
the  program  with  $86  million,  which  will 
be  enough  to  permit  the  contractor  to 
meet  its  commitments  on  a  good  design. 

Why  should  we  do  this?  We  should  do 
this  because  the  design  of  the  SST  has 
been  found  to  be  inadequate  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation.  A  new  contract 
has  been  entered  into  under  the  terms 
of  which  the  contractor  is  required  to 
submit  a  new  design  next  January,  a  de- 
sign which  will  incorporate  the  goals  for 
which  the  program  was  Inaugurated. 

Next  January.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
bring  to  this  country  a  new  President 
and  a  new  Congress.  Should  we  not  give 
the  opportunity  to  the  new  President  and 
to  the  new  Congress  to  decide,  in  view 


of  our  tight  budget,  whether  there  should 
be  appropriated  an  additional  $600  mil- 
lion to  complete  the  prototype  airplane. 
The  further  decision  must  be  considered 
for  what  to  do  about  the  additional  $3.5 
billion  which  will  be  needed  to  develop 
the  first  production  plane. 

We  are  fortunate  that  we  can  take  a 
second  look  at  this  program  next  year. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  Mr.  Chainnan.  it 
will  give  the  Congi-ess  a  chance  to  take 
its  first  look  at  the  program,  because  no 
committee  of  this  Congress  has  ever  ap- 
proved the  SST  program.  Its  authoriza- 
tion came  as  a  result  of  a  little-known 
section  of  the  FAA  law.  The  Committee 
on  Appropriations  of  the  House  did  con- 
sider the  question  of  making  funds  avail- 
able, but  that  was  the  only  hearing  had 
on  the  SST.  I  think  we  ought  to  stop  and 
take  a  second  look. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ilse  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

We  have  already  rescinded  S30  mil- 
lion from  this  program.  There  was  a  re- 
quest in  ibe  President's  budget  in  Jan- 
uary for  $'223  million.  This  was  sent  up  to 
the  Congress.  The  reaction  of  the  com- 
mittee a  few  months  later  was  that  it 
was  not  necessary  because  of  a  change 
in  design.  In  January  1969,  we  will  arrive 
at  the  time  where  the  new  design  will  be 
submitted.  There  was  also  an  indication 
that  there  was  $216  million  unobligated, 
but  that  the  program  would  require  only 
$186  million  in  fiscal  year  1969.  So  we 
rescinded  the  $30  million  that  was  not 
necessary  for  obligation  in  fiscal  year 
1969. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  would 
fund  it  only  some  $26  million  beyond 
that  point  in  January  when  the  new 
design  concept  would  be  filed  and  there 
would  be  a  determination  as  to  whether 
or  not  we  would  continue  with  the  SST. 

There  Is  no  question  in  my  mind,  just 
as  there  is  no  question  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  in  the  FAA — and  General 
Maxwell  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  Ad- 
ministrators of  any  Government  pro- 
gram that  I  know  of — that  the  Boeing 
Co.  will  come  up  with  a  design  concept 
wliich  will  be  feasible  and  will  be  ap- 
proved in  January.  If  that  is  so — and  I 
believe  it  will  be  so — it  will  be  necessary 
at  that  moment  to  fund  the  SST  pro- 
gram in  that  month  of  Januarj'  1969  by 
S55  million  or  $56  million.  Then  in  Feb- 
ruary by  $250,000  and  in  March  $250,000 
and  in  April  next  year  by  $75  million. 
Then,  in  May  by  $250,000  and  in  Jime  by 
$250,000.  That  is  the  way  the  program 
has  been  outlined  to  the  subcommittee. 
The  total  amount  necessary  for  funding 
the  SST  in  1969  is  $186  million. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  is  my 
good  friend.  I  have  served  with  him  for  a 
long  period  of  time.  I  think  he  Is  one  of 
the  hardest-working  Members  and  one 
of  the  most  knowledgeable  Members  in 
Congress.  However,  we  do  share  a  differ- 
ence on  this  program.  He  is  opposed  to 
the  SST  program  itself.  I  happen  to  be 
for  it.  I  am  for  it  because  I  believe  it  is 
necessary  If  the  United  States  is  to 
maintain  its  leadership  in  the  aviation 
Industry.  This  program  alone  provides  or 
will  provide  50.000  jobs.  The  SST  pro- 


gram win  provide  Jobs  for  that  many 
people  just  in  the  aviation  industry 
alone.  The  multiplier  effect  of  this  pro- 
gram is  probably  four  or  five  times  that 
This  is  a  program  which  the  Federal 
Government  is  involved  in  through  the 
prototype  stage.  We  are  committed  to 
the  expenditure  of  about  $1.2  billion.  We 
have  already  obligated  over  $400  million 
and  have  appropriated  over  $800  million 
on  the  SST  program. 

We  have  been  up  the  hill  and  down 
the  hill  in  this  program.  You  are  either 
for  the  SST  program  or  you  are  against 
it.  If  you  are  for  the  SST  program,  you 
should  vote  against  the  amendmeiu 
which  has  been  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Yates],  who  opposes 
the  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  members  of  this 
Committee  are  aware,  the  countries  of 
Great  Britain  and  France  are  making 
headway  on  the  Concorde  SST.  They 
have  encountered  some  problems,  but 
probably  it  will  be  flying  in  November  of 
this  year.  Soviet  Russia  is  involved  in  an 
SST  program  also. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  amendment 
which  has  been  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Yates  1  is  adopted  it 
will  slow  down  this  program.  If  the  design 
concept  is  approved  in  January,  it  will 
mean  that  we  will  have  to  oome  back  here 
during  the  early  part  of  next  year  and  get 
the  money  with  which  to  fund  the  pro- 
gram In  1969. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  feel  that  such  a  delay 
would  be  unconscionable. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  we  should  all 
applaud  the  FAA,  the  Boeing  Co.,  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  and  others 
who  have  been  connected  with  this  pro- 
gram. Such  delay  could  be  devastating. 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
the  Boeing  Co.,  engineers  and  all  others 
who  are  woridng  with  this  program  are 
cooperating  with  the  FAA  today  in  an 
effort  to  get  a  plane  in  the  air  that  will 
be  the  kind  of  plane  which  all  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  America 
can  be  proud. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  has  expired. 
Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  numljer  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  oppose  the 
Yates  amendment. 

This  past  February  the  decision  was 
made  to  delay  the  SST  program  for  l 
year  for  technical  reasons.  This  decision 
reflects  a  tough  and  prudent  manage- 
ment, and  resulted  in  substantially  re- 
duced expenditure  levels  imtil  the  tech- 
nical problems  are  solved. 

Right  now  all  the  work  at  Boeing  is 
being  paid  for  by  Boeing  money  and  air- 
lines' money.  Airlines'  money  has  been 
used  at  Boeing  in  lieu  of  Government 
money  since  the  middle  of  January.  The 
airlines  have  put  up  $58  V2  million  of  risk 
money  and  this  will  carry  the  Boeing  pro- 
gram into  the  fall  of  this  year.  This  is 
another  example  of  how  the  SST  pro- 
gram management  has  been  effective  in 
minimizing  Government  costs  during  this 
redesign  period. 

Let  us  not  forget  our  European  com- 
petition. The  British-French  Concorde  is 
a  supersonic  transport  scheduled  to  fly 
this  year  and  for  which  there  are  72  or- 
ders placed  by  the  world's  airlines.  With- 
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in  the  past  year  the  British  Government 
has  committed  funds  to  begin  produc- 
tion of  Concordes  for  the  commercial  air- 
lines. A  total  of  over  $2  billion  has  been 
committed  by  the  two  countries  in  the 
form  of  direct  subsidies,  loans,  and  loan 
guarantees.  Certainly  this  country  should 
meet  the  competitive  challenge  particu- 
larly when  our  manufacturers  and  our 
airlines  are  willing  to  share  the  costs  and 
the  risks. 

This  amendment  would  place  imcer- 
lainty  in  the  manufacturers'  planning, 
scheduling,  and  facilities  expansion  pro- 
cram  currently  underway.  Thus,  its  im- 
pact on  the  SST  program  office  and  on 
tlie  manufacturers  could  have  such  a 
liarmful  effect  that  it  is  virtually  a  vote 
to  cancel  the  program.  This  amendment 
could  put  the  SST  in  a  position  of  being 
without  funds  at  the  very  time  when  the 
manufacturers  would  need  funds  to  pro- 
ceed into  the  construction  phase.  A  lack 
of  fimds  at  such  a  crucial  time  could 
easily  result  in  the  program  being  termi- 
nated with  an  accompanying  great  loss 
♦0  the  taxpayer. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  from 
Washington  assumes  that  the  design 
upon  which  the  Boeing  Co.  is  now  work- 
ing will  be  approved  in  January.  The 
lact  is  that  there  is  no  assurance  that 
that  design  will  be  approved  in  January. 
It  may  be  extended  beyond  that. 

Second,  may  I  point  out  to  the  gentle- 
man the  fact  that  the  Concorde,  which  is 
the  plane  under  construction  by  Prance 
and  England,  was  rolled  out  of  the 
hangar  in  February,  presiunably  for  its 
maiden  flight,  and  rolled  back  into  the 
hangar  after  that  flight. 

Mr.  PELLY.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois.  I  assume  that  the  de- 
sign will  be  satisfactory  and  will  meet 
the  approval  of  the  FAA.  Then  it  will  be 
necessary  to  have  these  funds.  However, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  design  is  not 
approved,  then,  at  that  time,  will  be  the 
time  to  recover  an^'  unneeded  funds. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  made 
the  point  In  the  course  of  my  initial 
l)resentation  that  we  are  at  a  watershed 
of  decision,  and  that  the  next  President 
.should  decide  whether  we  should  expend 
another  $600  million  for  a  prototype,  and 
S3.5  billion  to  put  the  first  plane  in  pro- 
duction. And  that  is  a  pretty  good  figure. 
Mr.  PELLY.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  that  the  gentleman  is 
a  very  brilliant  lawyer,  and  I  certainly 
admire  him,  but  I  do  not  believe  he  has 
fully  understood  the  problem  of  manage- 
ment in  being  concerned  with  the  pro- 
graming ahead  and  with  future  plan- 
ning. 

The  Boeing  Co.  must  know  in  what 
direction  it  is  going,  and  plan  for  it  in 
the  event  that  this  design  is  approved, 
which  I  believe  it  will  be. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
centleman  will  yield,  we  are  not  com- 
mitting this  Government  to  any  expendi- 
ture of  $3  billion  In  this  area.  The  only 
commitment  that  the  U.S.  Government 
has  is  through  the  prototype  stage,  and 
some  flight  hours  after  the  two  proto- 


types have  been  developed.  That  is  all. 
That  amounts  to  $1.2  billion. 

Now,  in  France  and  England  it  is  a 
total  Government  subsidy,  as  it  is  in 
Russia.  When  we  get  to  the  end  of  the 
prototype  stage  then  we  can  take  a  look 
at  whether  or  not  the  Government  ought 
to  further  subsidize  the  program,  and 
whether  or  not  it  ought  to  be  financed 
through  private  interests.  Tliat  is  ex- 
actly what  is  going  to  happen. 

So  there  is  no  question  about  the  fact 
that  we  are  not  spending  $3  billion,  it  is 
$1.2  billion. 

Let  me  say  this  further— and  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding— much  has 
been  said  by  people  and  by  Members  who 
oppose  spending,  that  we  ought  to  estab- 
lish priorities,  that  we  ought  to  take  care 
of  the  people  who  live  in  the  ghettos, 
that  we  ought  to  provide  for  all  the  pov- 
erty programs 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlemsm  from  Washington  has  expired. 

( By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Pelly  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  BOLAND.  If  the  gentleman  will 
j'ield  further,  they  say  we  ought  to  pro- 
vide for  all  these  programs  that  have 
been  set  up  by  the  administration. 

A  lot  of  the  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  are  interested  in  these  programs, 
and  I  am  interested  in  them  also.  There 
ought  to  be  priorities  for  the  elementary 
and  secondary  educational  programs, 
and  for  the  higher  educational  programs, 
and  I  have  voted  for  all  the  programs, 
but  how  in  the  world  are  we  going  to  get 
the  money  for  these  programs  if  we  do 
not  build  the  national  economy  of  this 
country?  That  is  exactly  what  the  auto- 
mobile industry  has  done,  and  that  is 
exactly  what  the  steel  industry  has  done, 
and  that  is  exactly  what  the  aviation  in- 
dustry has  done. 

This  program  in  years  to  come  means 
billions  and  billions  to  our  national  econ- 
omy, and  then  we  can  afford  the  prior- 
ities and  we  can  afford  all  of  the  great 
programs  that  all  of  us  want,  but  we  will 
never  be  able  to  pay  for  them  if  you 
knock  this  kind  of  program  out. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  I  will 
take  all  of  the  5  minutes  allotted  to  me, 
but  I  do  want  to  take  just  a  few  minutes 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  that  just  preceded  me, 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Pelly].  and  also  the  chairman  of  this 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Bol.\nd]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  Congress 
is  going  to  have  to  take  a  broader  look 
at  what  we  are  dealing  with  here.  I  be- 
lieve that  what  is  at  stake  is  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  we  can  stay  abreast 
in  the  technological  field  of  supersonic 
development,  and  actually  consider  what 
is  going  to  be  the  yield  over  the  long 
haul  in  years  to  come  in  the  way  of  inter- 
national balance-of-payments  benefits. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  all  of  the  com- 
ments that  have  been  made  by  the  chair- 


man of  the  Transportation  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
have  been  very  cogent,  and  I  want  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  those  remarks. 

We  cannot  afford  to  be  shortsighted 
on  the  important  program.  WhUe  we  have 
spent  billions  of  dollars  for  the  develop- 
ment of  aircraft  for  defense  purposes,  I 
look  upon  this  program  as  an  expendi- 
ture of  dollars  for  an  offense  program. 
I  am  talking  in  terms  of  an  economic 
offensive  that  is  definitely  needed  if  we 
are  going  to  solve  some  of  the  problems 
related  to  the  cold  war. 

In  this  nuclear  age,  a  defense  posture, 
by  itself,  will  not  provide  or  guarantee 
our  security  in  the  future  as  it  has  in 
the  past.  We  will  need  to  move  free  peo- 
ple into  those  developing  countries  who 
desire  to  build  free  public  and  private 
sector  institutions  to  build  a  better  world. 
To  me,  that  country  which  maintains 
the  leadership  in  the  supersonic  field  will 
direct  the  ultimate  destiny  of  man  and 
the  political  .systems  that  prevail.  We 
cannot  afford  to  be  second  best.  That  is 
why  I  support  the  supersonic  program. 
This  is  one  of  the  ways  to  avoid  future 
Vietnams.  This  is  an  action  program — 
not  a  reaction  program. 

I  believe  this  is  the  Issue  and  the 
reason  I  have  taken  the  fioor  to  oppose 
this  amendment. 

Ten  years  from  now.  the  American 
people  will  be  thanking  us  for  this  effort 
and  the  vision  displayed  by  this  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Yates]. 

Why  not  let  the  British  and  the  French 
build  an  experimental  plane  and  take  the 
chance  of  failure  that  goes  with  it?  Why 
do  we  not  let  someone  else  experiment 
with  some  of  these  things? 

The  colloquy  here  this  afternoon  with 
respect  to  the  SST  reminds  me  of  the 
famous  fiasco  known  as  the  P-IU.  This 
Government  has  spent  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions on  the  F-111,  which  was  supposed 
to  be  a  dual-purpose  plane,  but  the  Navy 
has  rejected  it  and  the  Air  Force  has 
lost  three  or  four  of  these  planes  in 
Thailand.  There  is  no  proof  that  the  Air 
Force  version  will  fly  in  combat,  and 
there  is  no  new  plane  for  the  Navy. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  see 
some  of  these  foreign  countries  build  a 
plane,  a  supersonic  plane,  and  take  the 
losses  that  go  with  the  experimentation. 
Let  them  demonstrate  whether  they  can 
build  a  plane  or  not.  and  if  successful 
let  us  copy  it. 

As  far  as  the  international  balance  of 
payments  is  concerned,  if  we  do  develop 
a  successful  plane,  a  successful  SST,  I 
do  not  know  whom  we  are  going  to  sell 
it  to  abroad,  and  get  paid  for  it. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  YATES.  I  ani  sure  the  gentleman 
and  I  share  the  ambition  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
in  wanting  the  United  States  to  be  pre- 
dominant in  this  field,  in  the  air. 

The  fact  remains  that  we  do  not  laiow 
yet  whether  we  have  a  design  for  the 
SST.  It  has  been  sent  back  to  the  draw- 
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ing  boards  and  they  are  supc>osed  to 
come  up  with  a  design  by  January.  With 
respect  to  the  production  of  the  aircraft, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Bo- 
LAin>],  asked  General  Maxwell  this  ques- 
tion: 

General  Maxwell.  Is  It  your  opinion  that 
the  Government  will  end  its  investment  in 
the  SST  program  at  the  end  of  the  prototype 
development  effort? 

General  Maxweix.  Mr.  Chatrm.in.  let  me  be 
perfectly  candid  on  what  we  now  foresee 
the  situation  to  be.  We  have  conducted  some 
preliminary  studies  of  the  possible  means  of 
nnanclng  future  phases  as  a  basis  for  plan- 
ning. Based  on  our  current  projections  of  the 
ability  and  projected  financial  position  of 
the  manufacturers  and  the  airlines  In.  say. 
1971,  In  that  time  period  what  we  think 
they  could  be  expected  to  Invest  In  this 
program.  Using  the  747  program  as  a  sort  of 
bitse  line.  It  would  appear  that  between  what 
the  Boeing  Co.  and  General  Electric  can  raise 
and  what  the  airlines  would  be  able  to  ad- 
vance tl\ece  13  a  gap  of  about  a  billion  dollars 
WUether  ,they  can  solve  that  problem  on 
their  own,  I  do  not  know.  Certainly  there  may 
be  ways  to  solve  this  problem  without  the 
use  of  appropriated  funds.  That  Is  our  ob- 
jective. 

That  is  why  I  say  we  ou»:ht  to  stop  and 
take  a  look  next  year  and  see  whether 
we  can  do  it  through  the  use  of  private 
funds. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. We  have  had  a  costly  flop  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  in  the  F-Ul. 
Let  us  not  duplicate  that  if  we  can  avoid 
it  In  this  SST  business. 

Mr  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  We  can  stop  to  take  a 
look  at  this  after  the  prototype  is  de- 
veloped as  we  expect  to  do. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  much  money  are 
you  going  to  spend  before  you  take  an- 
other look? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  We  have  almost  $700 
million  now  and  there  is  no  question 
about  the  fact  that  it  will  be  a  success- 
ful plane.  At  least  all  of  the  people  in- 
volved in  this  will  say  so.  This  is  not  the 
P-lIl. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  us  not  pile  one  avia- 
tion fiasco  on  top  of  another. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  There  is  no  indication 
that  this  is  going  to  be  a  fiasco.  All  indi- 
cations point  to  the  fact  that  it  Is  going 
to  be  a  very  successful  plane. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  may  look  that  way  to 
the  gentleman,  but  I  have  not  been  able 
to  reach  that  conclusion. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  wonder  at  the  gentle- 
man's optimism  because  if  everything  did 
go  as  smoothly  as  he  says  It  did.  why  then 
did  we  have  this  design  change?  The  fact 
is  that  we  have  the  design  change  be 
cause  the  contractor  was  not  able  to  come 
up  with  a  plan  to  meet  the  ?oals.  That 
Is  the  reason  we  had  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIR\LAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Yates]. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Yates >,  there 
were — ayes  22,  noes  47. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMX:«T    OTrKMKD    BT    MB.    JONAS 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Jonas:  On  page 
17  after  line  5.  insert  a  new  section  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  208.  Excluding  expenditures  from 
highway  trust  funds  and  from  corporate 
funds  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Dev»lcp- 
ment  Corporation,  money  appropriated  in 
this  Act  shall  be  available  for  expenditure  in 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969,  only  to 
the  extent  that  expenditure  thereof  shall  not 
result  In  the  net  aggregate  expenditure  of 
Federal  funds  by  all  agencies  provided  for 
herein  beyond  $1,863,000,000." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  take 
only  a  minute,  for  time  is  running  out  on 
us.  This  is  the  usual  type  of  Bow  amend- 
ment that  has  been  accepted  on  most  of 
the  bills  this  year.  I  hope  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  will 
see  fit  to  accept  and,  we  can  proceed. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  three  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
the  gentleman  would  withdraw  his 
amendment.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  mean- 
ingless. The  tax  bill  package  which  has 
been  enacted  into  law  provides  for  an 
overall  expenditure  limitation  and  an  ex- 
penditure reduction  of  $6  billion.  It  will 
probably  be  more  restrictive  on  the  De- 
partment than  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment would  be.  The  personnel  limitations 
in  the  tax  bill  package  will  be  more  re- 
strictive than  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment will  be.  The  Members  of  the  House 
have  voted  for  real  economy  and  fiscal 
stability. 

I  shall  not  oppose  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  if  he  insists  on  it.  The 
amounts  in  his  amendment  are  based  on 
the  actions  on  the  bill  recommended 
by  the  committee.  I  will  remind  the 
gentleman  that  expenditure  estimates  are 
difficult  to  make,  are  never  precise,  and 
change  with  circumstances.  I  would  pre- 
fer not  to  complicate  the  fiscal  problems 
of  the  Department  with  an  amendment 
which  seems  to  be  harmless  now  but 
which  might  prove  to  be  too  restrictive. 

New  legislation  being  considered  may 
lead  to  supplemental  appropriations  and 
increased  expenditures.  The  pipeline 
safety  bill  passed  yesterday  is  an  ex- 
sunple.  Requirements  for  aviation  safety 
might  possibly  be  such  that  increased, 
presently  unforeseen  expenditures  will 
be  needed. 

I  am  glad  to  note  that  expenditures 
from  the  highway  trust  fund  would  not 
be  affected  by  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  will  do  no  good,  as  I 
see  it,  since  we  have  made  sufficient  re- 
ductions to  require  the  expenditure  re- 
duction which  the  gentleman  desires. 
But.  if  my  friend  Insists  on  his  amend- 
ment, I  will  accept  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OrPEXEO    BT    MR.    KTL 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Kyl:  On  page 
17,  foliowlng  line  5,  Insert  a  new  section  as 
followa: 


"Sec.  aOB.  None  of  the  funds  In  this  Act 
shall  be  available  either  for  planning  for,  or 
provision  of,  subsidized  automobile  repair  or 
free  transportaUon  services." 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in  sup- 
port of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding.  I  assume 
the  amendment  was  offered  as  a  resul; 
of  a  study  which  was  reported  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Secretary  in  June  of  1968. 
There  was  considerable  discussion  on  tht- 
fioor  with  respect  to  one  phase  of  thi 
study.  There  is  no  money  in  this  bill  tc 
provide  for  planning  or  provision  for 
subsidization  of  automobile  repair  or  fref 
transportation  services.  But  I  see  no 
harm  in  the  amendment,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  and  the  members  on  this  side 
are  willing  to  accept  it. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
is  willing  to  accept  the  amendment? 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  havi- 
no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRI.IAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFEKED  BY   MB.   POLLOCK 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.'Vmendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pollock:  On 
page  12  between  lines  19  and  20  Insert  the 
following: 

"ALASKAN   ASSISTANCE 

"For  necessary  expenses  for  constructlo. 
and  maintenance  of  highways  In  the  State 
of  Alaska,  as  authorized  by  the  Federal-AU 
Highway  Act  of  1966  (80  Stat.  768) ,  $6,000,000. 
to  remain  available  until  expended." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Alaska  is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in 
support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  mv 
amendment  would  provide  for  the  ap- 
propriation of  $5  million  for  construc- 
tion of  access  and  development  roacis 
and  for  maintenance  of  highways  in  the 
State  of  Alaska,  pursuant  to  the  author- 
ization provided  under  section  7  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1966  '80 
Stat.  768).  The  $5  million,  incidentall.v. 
is  identical  to  the  amount  appropriated 
by  Congress  for  the  current  fiscal  yeai 
Mr.  Chairman,  words  are  inadequate  to 
convey  the  very  real  and  urgent  need 
Alaska  has  for  this  appropriation.  The 
authorization  of  this  vital  Alaskan  pro- 
gram is  not  open  ended,  nor  does  it  per- 
mit any  adjustment  at  some  future  date 
for  appropriations  not  now  made.  Again, 
as  last  year,  the  administration  did  not 
request  any  of  the  $14  million  author- 
ized annually  for  Alaskan  assistance  for 
the  5-year  period  of  the  authorization, 
fiscal  year  1968  through  fiscal  year  1972 
This  is  the  second  year  of  the  authoriza- 
tion. When  the  period  is  over,  the  au- 
thorization will  lapse,  whether  or  not 
any  funds  are  appropriated  for  any  year. 
Last  year  the  appropriations  committee 
added  $5  million  of  the  $14  million  an- 
nual authorization,  notwithstanding  the 
administration's  refusal  to  budget  the 
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amount.  This  yeaf  they  have  not  done 

SO 

Since  the  inception  of  the  Federal-aid 
A-B-C  highway  program  in  1916.  Alaska 
never  received  an  equal  or  appropriate 
share  of  the  funds  for  this  program,  and 
Alaska  htis  never  participated  in  nor 
benefited  from  the  financing  of  the  In- 
terstate System  of  Highways  enjoyed  by 
the  other  49  States.  This  special  Alaska 
assistance  section  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1066  was  a  recognition 
by  Congress  of  a  situation  which  exists 
in  Alaska  that  is  significantly  different 
than  that  of  the  other  49  States — that 
it  is  a  unique  situation  meriting  special 
treatment.  It  was  also  in  recognition  of 
the  neglect,  discrimination,  and  Ineqtii- 
table  treatment  given  to  Alaska  in  the 
past. 

I  would  also  emphasize  that  if  Al£«ka 
had  been  a  full  partner  in  the  Federal- 
.lid  highway  program  from  its  inception 
it  would  have  received  more  than  $575 
iiiillion  in  additional  highway  funds  to 
build  roads  so  desperately  needed.  It  is 
not  only  imperative,  but  is  just  and 
equitable  that  the  Alaskan  assistance 
Highway  program  be  again  funded  this 
.lext  fiscal  year. 

State  and  local  highway  revenues  are 
aouble  that  of  the  average  State  on  a 
per  vehicle  basis,  and  exceed  the  average 
on  a  per  capita  basis  by  more  than  two- 
thirds.  Despite  this  heavy  road  user  taxa- 
tion.  revenues  are  not  out  of  line  with 
other  States  on  a  mileage  basis.  Alaska's 
L'eneral  fund  appropriations  for  high- 
ways equal  about  one-eighth  of  the  total 
State  budget. 

Imagine  the  complete  dismay  and 
shock  of  Alaskans  when  the  Secretai-y  of 
Transportation  arbitrarily  froze  the  en- 
Ure  sum  appropriated  last  year  for  this 
>pecial  Alaskan  assistance.  Members  of 
Congress  are  all  too  aware  of  the  results 
of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation's  de- 
cision to  freeze  the  1968  appropriations 
for  all  highway  construction  at  95  per- 
cent of  the  actual  construction  during 
the  preceding  year.  But  I  would  remind 
you  that  at  least  that  freeze  was  on  a 
uniform  percentage  basis:  whereas.  100 
percent,  that  is.  the  total  appropriation 
tor  Alaskan  assistance  has  been  with- 
held. 

The  moneys  appropriated  last  year  for 
.Maskan  assistance  will  remain  available 
until  expended.  However,  the  arbitrarj' 
freeze  of  all  moneys  appropriated  last 
vear  for  Alaskan  assistance  has  done 
considerably  more  than  simply  delay 
many  vital  highway  projects  in  Alaska 
for  1  year.  It  costs  twice  as  much  to 
construct  a  given  unit  of  highway  in 
.\laska  as  it  does  in  other  States.  This 
combined  with  sharply  spiralling  costs 
of  construction  and  increasing  land  costs 
have  caused  a  severe  loss  in  purchasing 
power  which,  fortunately  for  other 
States,  is  not  matched  elsewhere. 

Again,  the  administration  has  ignored 
the  intent  of  Congress  in  resolving  the 
special  and  urgent  highway  problems  in 
Alaska  which  were  the  basis  for  the  1966 
authorization  and  the  $5  million  appro- 
priation last  year.  Again,  as  last  year,  the 
President's  budget  for  fiscal  year  1969 
does  not  include  even  one  penny  for  the 
highway  programs  covered  by  section  7 
of  the  1966  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act. 


Alaska  has  an  area  of  586,400  square 
miles — about  16  percent  of  the  total  land 
area  of  the  United  States.  At  the  same 
time  there  are  less  than  7,000  miles  of 
roads  of  all  classes.  Our  rich  resomces 
lie  undeveloped  because  they  cannot  be 
reached. 

About  20  percent  of  Alaska's  total 
population  living  in  some  cities  and  re- 
mote areas  are  not  now  connected  to  any 
highway  system.  The  only  means  of 
transportation  available  to  these  people 
is  by  air  or  water.  Imagine  such  a  de- 
plorable situation  in  your  own  congres- 
sional district. 

Clearly,  failure  to  appropriate  the 
funds  desperately  needed  by  Alaska  as 
authorized  in  the  1966  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  will  severely  and  unjustly 
penalize  Alaska  and  adversely  affect  the 
Nation.  It  is  only  through  expansion  of 
Alaska's  total  highway  network  that  the 
State  will  be  able  to  grow  and  prosper 
and  contribute  in  larger  measure  to  the 
Nation's  economy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  interest  of  fair- 
ness and  equity.  I  urge  that  my  amend- 
ment be  adopted. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  re- 
luctantly in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska. 

No  one  is  a  more  persuasive  advocate 
for  his  State  than  the  gentleman  who 
proposed  the  amendment. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  very  tight  budg- 
etary restrictions  that  face  the  Congress 
and  the  Nation,  I  would  have  been  quite 
willing  to  accept  this  amendment — and 
I  am  sure  other  Members  would  too — but 
there  is  a  compelling  reason  for  rejecting 
it  now.  This  is  an  unbudgeted  item.  The 
committee  this  year  did  not  in  any  in- 
stance exceed  the  budget. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  provide  for  this 
particular  item  and  not  the  others.  The 
committee  had  many  requests  for  other 
items  which  were  not  budgeted,  and  the 
committee  did  not  provide  for  those 
items.  I  do  not  believe  we  ought  to  do  it 
here. 

Because  of  the  persuasiveness  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alaska,  last  year  the 
committee  did  put  in  $5  million,  which 
was  not  budgeted,  for  this  verj-  item. 
Alaska  does  need  help  and  ought  to  get 
help  in  this  area.  The  committee  has  no 
problem  on  that.  We  did  provide  $5  mil- 
lion in  the  budget  last  year,  as  a  result 
of  conferences  with  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska,  but  the  $5  million  remains  un- 
obligated. It  is  resting  in  the  Ti'easury. 
It  is  not  being  used.  A  freeze  has  been 
put  on  it  by  the  executive  branch. 

I  am  siure  that  if  we  provide  $5  mil- 
lion again  this  year  the  same  thing 
would  happen. 

The  $5  million  already  provided,  if  it 
were  imfrozen,  would  be  sufficient  money 
to  go  ahead  in  fiscal  year  1969  with  the 
program  the  gentleman  is  interested  in. 
So  on  that  basis,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
that  the  amendment  be  defeated. 

Ml.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  I  appreciate  very  much 

the   comments   of   the   chairman.   The 

committee  has  been  very  fair  with  me. 

I  have  certain  problems  with  this.  It 


was  an  unbudgeted  item  last  year,  and 
the  committee  did  see  fit  to  see  the  need. 
I  believe  it  was  the  only  iinbudgeted  item 
in  the  measure  last  year. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  The  problem  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  not  allowing 
any  of  the  funds  to  be  imfrozen  or  made 
available  really  is  tantamount  to  this 
body  giving  the  Secretai-y  the  right  of 
line  item  veto  power  against  any  State, 
because  it  only  mitigates  against  the 
State  of  Alaska  and  no  other. 

I  reiterate,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  not 
participate  in  the  interstate  highway 
program,  and  every  other  State  does. 
Mr.  BOLAND.  That  is  true. 
Mr.  POLLOCK.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  a 
quid  pro  quo.  We  probably  need  help 
more  desperately  than  any  other  State  of 
the  Union.  Under  the  special  Alaska  pro- 
gram the  money  is  fully  programed  for 
the  5-year  life  of  the  authorization.  It 
was  supposed  to  be  a  -$70  million  pro- 
gram, at  $14  million  a  year.  Last  year 
we  got,  out  of  the  $14  million  authori- 
zation, only  $5  million.  Tills  means  we 
lost  $9  million.  If  we  should  lose  another 
$14  million  this  year,  that  will  mean  we 
shall  have  lost  already  $23  million  which 
we  desp>eratey  need  .and  this  at  a  time 
when  every  other  State  enjoys  partlcipa. 
tion  in  the  $4.2  billion  interstate  high- 
way program  to  which  Alaska  is  ex- 
cluded. 

This  is  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make. 
It  is  a  matter  of  equity,  fairness  and 
justice. 

There  is  one  other  point.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. Last  year  there  were  only  about 
four  Members  in  the  entire  body  who  op- 
posed the  inclusion  of  this  unbudgeted 
item,  the  only  one  in  the  appropriation 
bill  last  year.  I  verj'  much  appreciated 
that.  I  believe  it  was  on  the  basis  of  the 
understanding  of  the  Members  of  this 
body  of  the  situation  which  prevails  in 
this  particular  unique  instance. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY     MR.    CAHILL 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cahill:  On 
page  2.  line  19.  after  the  word  statistics, 
strike  out  "$6,000,000"  and  insert  "$6,400.- 
000"  and  on  the  same  line  after  the  word 
"which",  strike  out  "$1,600,000"  and  Insert 
••$1,000,000". 


Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall 
try  to  be  brief. 

The  appropriation  subject  to  my 
amendment  is  for  $1.6  million  in  order 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation 
to  conduct  a  study  of  the  automobile 
liability  insurance  industry.  The  De- 
partment of  Transportation  estimates 
it  will  cost  $2  million  and  take  2  years. 

My  amendment  will  give  them  $1  mil- 
lion for  the  first  year.  I  would  merely 
summarize  this  case  by  .saying  that  if 
any  of  you  were  going  to  build  a  home 
and  the  contractor  told  you  it  would  cost 
5200.000,  would  take  2  years  to  con- 
struct and  then  asked  you  to  give  him 
$160,000  in  cash  to  be  used  during  the 
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first  year.  I  suggest  not  many  of  you 
would  do  it.  My  prediction  is  that  if  we 
do  not  adopt  this  amendment  and  give 
only  $1  million  the  first  year,  they  will 
spend  the  entire  $16  million  during  the 
first  year.  Then  they  will  come  back  and 
say,  as  the  contractor  would.  "Well,  there 
are  certain  extras  that  we  did  not  antic- 
ipate and  we  will  need  some  extra 
money."  So,  if  you  want  to  hold  this 
study  to  a  2-year,  $2  million  cost,  in  my 
opinion,  the  only  way  to  do  it  is  to  appro- 
priate only  $1  million  in  the  first  year 
and  then  evaluate  what  they  do.  If  the 
Job  they  have  done  is  satisfactory,  give 
them  the  other  $1  million  in  the  second 
year.  Then  you  will  have  the  study  kept 
within  the  costs  and  within  the  time 
limit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
N«w  Jersey  is  my  good  friend  and  is  one 
of  the  most  able  lawyers  in  the  House. 
I  was  a  little  surprised  by  his  amend- 
ment, because,  as  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
he  knows  a  great  deal  about  automobile 
insurance  and  the  importance  of  this 
study.  That  committee  has  looked  into 
that  question.  Knowing  that.  I  would 
have  expected  the  gentleman  to  have  of- 
fered an  amendment  which  would  have 
Increased  the  amount  of  money  that 
would  be  available  for  this  study.  If  there 
is  one  investigation  in  which  the  people 
of  America  are  interested,  it  is  the  cost 
of  automobile  insurance.  I  know  in  con- 
nection with  my  own  policy  I  am  con- 
stantly amazed  as  I  pay  my  insurance 
bills  year  by  year  to  see  the  way  in  which 
the  premiums  are  mounting.  Every  year 
they  go  up.  I  for  one  want  a  good  study 
to  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation. The  President  signed  Public 
Law  90-13  on  May  22.  By  its  terms  this 
law  requires  a  report  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  not  more  than  2  years  from 
that  date.  However,  since  no  money  has 
been  previously  made  available  for  this 
study,  no  work  of  consequence  has  yet 
been  undertaken  on  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  clock  Is  already 
running.  We  have  to  get  started  on  this 
study.  Let  me  point  out  this  is  not  new 
money  that  we  are  making  available. 
This  is  money  we  have  taken  from  other 
research  programs  of  the  Transportation 
Department  and  made  available  for  this 
very  vital  study.  If  we  limit  it  right  at 
its  inception.  I  think  it  will  be  unfortu- 
nate. This  promises  to  be  a  very  impor- 
tant investigation  and  one  in  which  the 
public  is  very  much  interested. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr  CAHILL.  If  the  argument  ad- 
vanced by  the  gentleman  is  sound,  why 
do  you  not  give  them  the  entire  $2 
million? 

Mr.  YATES.  We  are  giving  them  $1.6 
million  because  of  the  Justification  that 
they  presented  to  the  committee  that  this 
is  the  amount  necessary  in  order  to  con- 
duct the  study  in  the  way  in  which  it 
should  be  conducted. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  have  read  the  testi- 


mony and  find  no  Justification  whatso- 
ever except  that  this  is  an  estimate  of 
what  they  think.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man did  not  mean  to  imply  even  indi- 
rectly that  the  gentleman  in  the  well  is 
opposed  to  an  insurance  investigation. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois did  not  mean  to  imply  that  at  all. 

As  I  said,  the  able  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  CahillI  is  one  of  the 
most  competent  lawyers  in  the  House. 
The  gentleman  has  studied  this  impor- 
tant problem.  But  we,  too,  have  studied 
the  question.  We  believe  the  cost  of  con- 
ducting this  study  should  not  be  cut.  I 
would  further  state  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jei-sey  [Mr.  CahillI.  with  due 
respect,  we  sat  throughout  the  hearings, 
we  conferred  with  the  people  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation.  I  think  that 
we  are  in  a  more  advantageous  position 
to  appraise  the  intent  and  purpose  of 
that  study. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  do  not 
argue  that  point  with  the  gentleman. 
I  hope  to  see  $1  million  for  the  first  year 
on  a  program  that  is  estimated  to  cost 
$2  million  and  a  study  which  will  take  2 
years  to  complete,  I  feel  that  the  siun 
of  $1  million  is  a  fair  allotment  at  this 
time  for  this  study.  I  do  not  believe  the 
additional  $600,000  in  appropriations 
will  do  any  more  than  entice,  if  you  will, 
the  Department  to  spend  that  much 
more  during  the  first  year. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  that  the  members 
of  the  committee  who  made  this  amount 
available  were  very  economy  minded. 
We  did  not  believe  that  the  full  amount 
of  $2  million  should  be  made  available 
because  of  the  vast  scope  of  the  study. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further;  if  the  com- 
mittee believed  more  money  was  essen- 
tial to  success,  you  would  have  given 
them  the  entire  $2  million  instead  of  the 
$1.6  million.  I  am  not  saying  that  they 
should  not  receive  $2  million.  I  am  say- 
ing they  ought  to  get  the  $2  million  but 
that  it  should  be  spread  over  2  years. 

If  your  argument  is  sound,  that  $1.6 
million  will  do  a  better  job  than  $1  mil- 
lion, you  would  have  given  them  the 
entire  $2  million  rather  than  $1.6  mil- 
lion in  this  bill. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  committee  felt  that 
the  full  amount  would  not  be  required 
at  this  time:  that  the  $1.6  million,  that 
was  the  amount  voted  upon  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  was  the  proper 
and  necessary  amount  with  which  to 
carry  out  this  study. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my 
considered  opinion  that  the  $1  million 
is  sufficiently  adequate  for  the  first  year. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  opinion.  I  point  out  that  all  of  the 
members  were  unanimous  in  voting  for 
the  $1.6  million. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  shall  follow  the  inves- 
tigation with  great  interest  and  the  way 
the  money  is  spent  with  even  greater 
interest.  We  shall  then  see  who  is  right. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Cahul]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 


I  shall  try  to  take  only  a  minute  or 
two  during  which  to  ask  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  since  I  have  not 
heard  any  discussion  of  the  subject,  the 
status  of  this  high-speed  train  business 
between  New  York  and  Washington  or 
wherever  the  terminal  points. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tlie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  That  is  not  my  descrip- 
tion of  the  program.  I  have  ridden  on 
the  train.  It  is  coming  on  but  has  been 
delayed  to  some  extent.  It  was  supposed 
to  have  made  its  maiden  voyage  in  Octo- 
ber but  it  did  not  do  it. 

I  have  ridden  on  the  demonstration 
train  which  traveled  between  Boston  to 
New  York,  but  the  other  one  has  been 
delayed  considerably,  and  I  really  can- 
not tell  the  gentleman  when  it  will  be 
placed  into  operation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  much  money  do  we 
have  in  this  proposition  now? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  There  is  no  money  in 
this  bill  for  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  how  much  has  been, 
invested  up  to  this  point? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  There  has  been  an  es- 
timate of  the  authorization  but  I  forget 
the  amount  of  the  authorization.  How- 
ever, I  shall  supply  it  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  are,  I  understand, 
many,  many  miles  of  track  between  New 
York  and  Boston  where  trains  cannot  ex- 
ceed the  speed  of  80  miles  an  hour  thu.> 
making  it  impossible  to  operate  110  mile- 
per-hour  trains. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Yes,  there  are  many, 
many  miles  in  that  condition.  That  is 
due.  however,  to  the  condition  of  the 
roadbed  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  only 
thing  you  can  do  in  order  to  bring  about 
this  accomplishment  is  to  improve  the 
roadbed  and  that  is  going  to  cost  many 
millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  would  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  estimate  the 
cost  to  be  to  provide  a  roadbed  which 
would  accommodate  really  high-speed 
trains? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Perhaps  $3  billion  to  S6 
billion? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  It  could  run  into  the  bil- 
lions of  dollars;  yes. 

AMENDMENT   OFTERED    BY    MR.   THOMPSON    OF 
GEORGIA 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Thompson  or 
Georgia:  On  page  17.  after  line  5.  Insert  -i 
new  section  to  read: 

•'None  of  the  money  appropriated  hereby 
sliall  be  iised  to  make  any  payment  on  any 
lease-purchase  contract  for  Jet  airplanes  to 
be  used  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion wherein  the  total  cost  of  these  pay- 
mei'.ts  plus  the  amount  needed  to  exercise 
the  purchase  option  exceeds  the  purchase 
price  of  the  aircraft  (which  would  have  been 
paid  were  the  aircraft  to  be  purchased  by 
normal  appropriations)  by  more  than  20 
percent." 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  am  offering  this  amendment 
which  does  not  absolutely  prohibit  the 
Federal   Aviation   Administration   from 
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lease  contract,  but 
which  does  require  that  if  they  do  ac- 
quire these  aircraft  other  than  by  a 
straight  appropriation  and  through  the 
normal  procedure  for  acquiring  physical 
assets,  that  the  amount  that  they  pay 
shall  not  exceed  20  percent  more  than 
the  purchase  price. 

The  reason  that  I  do  this  is  that  the 
General  Accounting  Office  reported  to 
me — and  I  would  like  to  read  this  to  the 
Members: 

The  lease  amount  specified  In  the  contract 
IS  $200,000  a  year  for  each  aircraft,  not  In- 
cluding the  cost  of  fuel,  oil  and  mainte- 
nance. If  the  option  to  purchase  the  four 
aircraft  Is  exercised,  a  portion  of  the  lease 
payments  and  the  amount  paid  for  the  spe- 
cial avionics  equipment  will  be  credited 
;igalnst  the  purchase  price.  The  total  credit 
consists  of  50  percent  the  first  year.  52.5 
percent  the  second  year,  and  55  percent  the 
•.hlrd  and  subsequent  years. 

If  you  look  at  this,  we  will  lose  50  per- 
cent of  $200,000  the  first  year,  we  will 
lose  47.5  percent  the  second  year,  and  we 
will  lose  45  percent  the  third  year.  The 
total  cost  of  one  contract  would  be 
? 285,000  more  than  the  normal  purchase 
price.  If  we  grant  them  a  20-percent 
markup  over  the  period  of  this  3-year 
lease,  it  would  be  about  $220,000. 

So  basically  I  am  saying  that  they 
would  have  to  rewrite  this  contract  and 
bring  It  down  to  a  basis  where  the 
amount  that  the  company  would  receive 
for  these  aircraft  would  not  be  as  exces- 
sive as  it  Is  now. 

This  is  a  darned  good  deal  and  any- 
body selling  something  would  like  to  sell 
it  on  this  basis. 

I  urge  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  that 
lias  been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  sounds  very  reasonable.  I  am 
reluctant  to  oppose  It.  I  have  consulted 
\'.1th  one  of  my  committee  members  here, 
and  he  also  considers  it  to  be  reason- 
able. 

We  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
consult  the  GAO  or  the  FAA  on  it.  but 
I  have  the  inclination  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

I  would  disagree  with  some  of  the  re- 
marks made  by  the  gentleman  during 
general  debate  that  this  lease  was  made 
deviously.  I  have  great  respect  for  the 
FAA  Administrator  and  the  people  who 
operate  that  administration.  I  know  there 
are  some  great  differences  of  opinion 
between  the  operators  of  airlines  and 
airline  pilots  and  all  of  the  organizations 
that  go  to  make  up  the  aviation  industry, 
and  oftentimes  they  are  highly  critical  of 
the  activities  and  regulations  and  rules 
of  the  FAA.  Be  that  as  it  may,  this 
amendment  appears  to  me,  at  least  on 
the  face  of  It,  to  be  reasonable,  and  I 
would  be  Inclined  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  In  view  of  the  re- 
marks made  by  my  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Boland]. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  In  reply  to  some 
of  the  remarks  that  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Thompson]  made  that  we 
did  go  into  this  in  our  committee.  I 


would  like  to  quote  very  quickly  from 
the  record  of  the  committee  hearings 
appearing  on  page  835  of  those  hearings. 
In  response  to  the  query  as  to  the  leas- 
ing of  these  aircraft,  and  I  will  read 
only  a  part  of  the  answer  that  was  given, 
in  the  interest  of  saving  time,  by  Mr. 
Moore  of  the  FAA  in  response  to  the 
Inquiry  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  McFall]. 

He  said: 

Inasmuch  as  these  light  aircraft  are  of  a 
fast,  jet-type  aircraft,  we  cannot  only  reduce 
the  fleet  by  four  airplanes,  but  we  reduced 
the  flying  hours  by  2.200  so  there  is  a  tre- 
mendous savings  In  this  lease  in  ova  aircraft 
program. 

If  the  Chairman  wishes  to  go  along 
with  this.  I  will  take  it  under  advisement 
until  such  time  as  we  can  further  consult 
with  the  GAO  and  then  we  can  discuss 
it  further  in  the  conference. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  was  going  to  ask 

the  gentleman  If  it  is  not  true  that  this 

method  of  leasing  planes  is  a  customary 

business  practice  among  the  aiilines. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Absolutely,  it  is  a  cus- 
tomary business  practice. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Then  I  cannot  see 
why  there  Is  opposition  to  It,  looking  at 
it  from  the  standpoint  of  normal  busi- 
ness procedure. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  hke  to  say  this.  It  Is 
a  practice  among  the  airlines  where 
there  is  a  tax  advantage  that  can  be  ob- 
tained as  a  result  of  leasing  aircraft.  But 
there  Is  no  tax  advantage  that  accrues 
to  the  Federal  Government. 

I  would  also  like  to  direct  my  remarks 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  I  have  not 
tried  to  prohibit  acquisition  of  these 
aircraft  because  I  recognize  In  the  opera- 
tion of  these  aircraft  it  may  well  be  that 
the  FAA  can  make  a  vei-y  good  case  as  to 
why  they  should  go  to  the  jet  aircraft 
rather  than  the  propeller  aircraft  such 
as  the  Constellations  and  so  forth  that 
they  have. 

It  may  be  after  a  period  of  time  and  a 
certain  number  of  flying  hours  that  there 
will  be  a  savings. 

My  objection  to  this  goes  not  to  any 
operational  savings  or  expense  but 
rather  goes  to  the  purchase  of  aircraft 
and  whether  It  Is  cheaper  for  the  U.S. 
Government  to  purchase  these  through 
the  normal  appropriations  procedure  or 
whether  we  should  use  this  lease  pur- 
chase basis  which  frankly  is  loaded  in 
favor  of  the  seller  and  at  the  expense  of 
the  Government. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  As  to  lease-purchase 
arrangements  which  we  have  adopted  in 
the  building  of  post  offices  and  other 
Federal  buildings,  anybody  knows  who 
studies  it  that  it  is  more  expensive  than 
outright  appropriation.  But  the  lease- 
purchase  program  under  the  Eisenhower 
administration  was  adopted  just  for  the 
very  purpose  of  keeping  down  the 
budget  on  capital  investments. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  view 
of  the  discussion  that  has  been  had,  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  take  the  amendment 
to  conference.  Of  course,  I  do  not  know 


what  the  other  body  will  do,  but  we  can 
take  it  to  conference  and  learn  a  little 
more  about  it  in  the  meantime. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  IMr.  Thompson]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther amendments,  the  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 

BOLANDl. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments,  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  amendments  be 
agreed  to  and  that  the  bill  as  amended 
do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  (H.R.  18188)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1969.  and  for  other  purposes,  had  di- 
rected him  to  report  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  siandry  amendments,  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  amend- 
ments be  agreed  to  and  that  the  bill  as 
amended  do  pass. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  bill  and  all 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote  de- 
manded on  any  amendment?  If  not,  the 
Chair  will  put  them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bin. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

motion    to    RECOMMrr    OFFERED    BY    MR.    CROSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  Its  present  form  I  am, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Gross  moves  to  recommit  the  bill.  H.R. 
18188,  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
with  Instructions  to  report  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  forthwith  with  the  following 
amendment:  On  page  16,  after  line  6.  Insert 
the  following: 

"Sec.  203.  None  of  the  funds  provided  un- 
der this  Act  shall  be  available  for  any  ex- 
pense In  connection  with  the  execution  of 
programs,  the  obligations  for  which  are  In 
excess  of  $60,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1969  for 
■Civil  Supersonic  Aircraft  Development.' " 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKEP.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  H.R.  17134. 
making  approprlatlona  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1969.  and  to  include 
additional  pertinent  material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
.sachusetts? 

TTiere  was  no  objection. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLITMBIA  REVENUE 
ACT  OF  1968 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
ol  the  bill  'Hit.  16361  >  to  provide  addi- 
tional revenue  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
pending  that  motion  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  debate  be  limited  to  40 
minutes  thereon.  20  minutes  to  be  allotted 
to  each  side. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  i^entlemaii  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEi:    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  16361,  with 
Mr.  Gibbons  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing ijf  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes  and  the  sentleman  from 
Minnesota  I  Mr.  NelsenI  will  be  i-ecog- 
nized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  request  of  the 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  House 
District  Committee.  I  am  presenting  to 
you  today  H.R.  16361.  the  best  revenue 
bill  that  we  could  get  reported  out  of 
our  committee.  No  one.  I  am  certain, 
enjoys  adding  additional  taxes  to  the 
already  overburdened  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States.  However,  it  seems  that 
the  expense  of  operating  the  govemment 
here  in  the  Nation's  Capital  continues  to 
go  up  and  up  every  year.  Only  2  years 
ago  we  enacted  a  revenue  bill  making 
available  millions  of  dollars  of  addition- 
al revenue  for  operating  the  District  gov- 
emment. Only  2  years  prior  to  tha4;  time 
we  enacted  another  revenue  bill  which 
made  approximately  $30  million  revenue 
available  for  operating  the  District  gov- 
emment. During  the  past  6  months  I 
have  been  pressured  from  every  side  and 
mostly  through  the  news  media  here  in 
the  city  of  Washington  to  increase  taxes 
and  give  the  District  ofBcials  more  money 
to  spend. 


In  my  opinion,  every  time  we  add  ad- 
ditional taxes  m  the  District  of  Columbia 
we  nm  at  least  1.000  taxpayers  out  of 
the  city. 

The  main  complaint  I  have  seen  ex- 
pressed in  the  newspapers  during  the 
past  few  days  in  opposition  to  the  reve- 
nue bill  under  consideration  today  is  the 
fact  that  we  Increased  the  sales  tax  by 
1  percent  and  extended  the  coverage  to 
all  items,  including  medicine.  The  other 
complaint  is  the  fact  that  we  are  pro- 
viding the  District  with  an  additional 
$10  million  Federal  payment,  amounting 
to  a  total  of  $80  million  payment  direct- 
ly out  of  the  U.S.  Treasury.  The  oppo- 
nents of  this  bill,  including  some  of  the 
District  officials  and  certain  Members  of 
Congitss.  seem  to  be  of  the  opinion  that 
Congress  should  relinquish  Its  constitu- 
tional duties  entirely  so  far  as  the  Dis- 
trict is  concerned  and  adopt  a  formula, 
which  would  mean  exactly  that  the  Fed- 
eral Govemment  would  pick  up  the  tab 
on  practically  every  new  function  that 
would  be  created  here  In  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

Virginia,  our  neighboring  State,  has 
a  4-percent  sales  tax.  Including  medicine 
and  groceries.  My  own  State  has  a  3-per- 
cent sales  tax  and  It  is  supposed  to  be 
Increased  to  4  percent  January  1,  which 
Includes  medicine  and  all  retail  grocer- 
ies. I  have  never  had  one  complaint  reg- 
istered with  me  concerning  the  tax  we 
have  in  South  Carolina,  as  It  is  the  most 
painless  tax  we  have  in  the  United 
States. 

I  cannot  make  myself  believe  that  any- 
one in  the  District  of  Columbia  who  has 
children  attending  the  public  schools  and 
are  depending  on  the  police  for  protec- 
tion would  object  to  paying  a  4-percent 
sales  tax  when  they  are  not  paying  any 
other  tax  to  keep  up  the  District  gov- 
emment. I  understand  approximately  75 
percent  of  the  people  who  have  children 
in  the  Washington  city  schools  pay  very 
little,  if  any,  taxes  other  than  the  sales 
tax.  The  time  has  come  that  we  cannot 
continue  to  expect  the  businessmen  in 
Washington  to  carry  the  entire  load 
when  the  riots  that  happened  in  the  city 
of  Washington  during  the  month  of  April 
has  reduced  the  revenue  from  hotels  and 
restaurants  approximately  50  percent. 

I  hope  the  House  will  accept  the  reve- 
nue package  as  it  was  reported  from  the 
District  Committee  without  any  amend- 
ments. We  certainly  stand  a  good  chance 
of  not  having  a  revenue  bill  enacted  Into 
law  this  year  if  this  bill  is  emasculated 
by  numerous  amendments.  There  is 
nothing  In  this  bill  that  will  harm  any 
person  and  since  the  Income  tax  Is  being 
Increased  In  the  amoimt  of  $8  million 
and  property  taxes  Increased  by  at  least 
$5  or  $6  million,  there  is  no  reason  the 
people  who  are  using  the  facilities  here 
in  the  Nation's  Capital  should  not  be  will- 
ing to  assist  in  paying  some  of  the  ex- 
penses for  education  and  police  protec- 
tion. By  not  requiring  these  people  to  pay 
some  kind  of  tax,  we  are  encouraging 
the  poor  people  In  my  State  and  every 
other  State  to  come  to  Washington 
where  the  news  has  already  spread  that 
they  can  come  to  Washington,  get  free 
meals,  get  on  the  public  welfare  and  pay 
no  taxes. 


Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chah-man,  the 
gentleman  referred  to  the  sales  tax  a.s 
painless.  Can  the  gentleman  believe  that 
a  tax  on  food  Is  really  painless  for  people 
who  just  manage  to  get  by? 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Yes,  sir.  it  must  bo. 
I  have  not  had  any  complaint  from  any 
one  citizen  In  my  State  on  a  comparable 
tax  In  South  Carolina.  They  have  been 
paying  it  on  all  food  and  medicine. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  On  food? 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  On  food  and  medi- 
cine. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Whether  the  gentle- 
man has  had  any  complaint  or  not,  I 
believe  It  must  be  very  difficult  for  peo- 
ple to  pay  a  tax  on  food  when  they  have 
difficulty  In  paying  for  their  food. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  No  one  dislikes  levy- 
ing any  tax  more  than  I,  but  we  mu^t 
pay  for  our  government  In  some  man- 
ner. If  we  do  not  accept  this  proposal 
that  has  been  presented  here  today,  I  c! ) 
not  know  of  any  better  method  we  can 
suggest  to  collect  money  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses that  the  government  In  the  Dis- 
trict has  Incurred. 

I  include  the  following  table  at  this 
point. 
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STATES  TAXING  GROCERIES  AND 
(In  percenti 

MEDICI 

«S 

Sales  tax 

Medicine : 

cenes  • 

All 

Nonp 
script 

re- 

101 

Alabami 

Artzoni 

4 

3 

3 

4 
3 
3 

i 

3      .. 

^ 

Connecticut      -  . 

V  : 

Georgia 

Hawaii^        

3 

4 

3 

4 

Idaho 

3      .. 

Illinois , 

4«  - 

'«  , 

Indiana' 

2      .. 

3 

3 

3 
i 
2 

3 

5 

2 

Kentucky 

4'', 

4 

-1 

Massachusetts     . 

\ 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

4 

3      .. 

4 

Nebraska" 

::::::      V" " 

3 

3 

2  : 

3      .. 

■\ 

riorth  Dakota 

3      .. 

3 

')  in 

2 

2 

6 

So'jlh  C^ralina 

3 

3 

3 
3 
3 

South  Dakota 

3 

i 

Utah 

3 

.      ...          4 

3 

■44 
3 

J 

Wasninglon 

West  Virginia 

41. 

;;;.]..      3  ■ 

3 

-■ 

Uisttict  ol  Columbia  . 

1   .. 

'  Rate  ot  tax  on  groceries  and  medicine  is  the  same  »^  !  s 
general  iiles  tax  rate  except  in  District  ot  Columbia. 

Illinois  and  Michigan  only  partially  exempt  prescrip'i:i 
n,e<.'icine. 

State  grants  personal  income  tax  credits.  Flat  credits  o'  ; 
p»r  personal  exemption  in  Colorado  and  Nebraska  and  $8  i  m 
dependent  m  Indiana.  Hawaii  and  Iowa  grant  graduated  creii'". 
based  on  n.co-ne  levels  whicti  increase  as  ttie  income  level  IjH'- 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  reminded  of  a 
story  of  the  two  robins  who  flew  to  the 
Southland.  The  Daddy  Robin  came  back 
3  days  late  and  his  wingfeathers  were  all 


beat  up  and  the  tallfeathers  were  beat 
up.  Mama  Robin  looked  at  Daddy  Robin 
with  a  little  critical  eye.  Daddy  Robin 
said,  "I  know  what  you  are  thinking,  but 
it  Is  not  so.  The  iruth  of  the  matter  Is 
I  was  flying  low  and  got  caught  In  a  bad- 
minton game." 

I  want  to  say,  serving  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  Committee,  I  do  not  see  how 
line  can  win.  We  do  our  best  to  try  to 
come  out  with  a  bill  that  provides  some 
answers  for  the  problems  which  are  here, 
and  we  are  always  subjected  to  criticism, 
no  matter  what  we  do,  to  the  degree  that 
one  wonders  if  he  can  politically  exist 
serving  on  the  District  of  Coliunbla  Com- 
mittee, where  he  is  subject  to  attack  no 
matter  how  he  turns. 

There  Is  one  additional  point  I  want  to 
make.  I  am  one  of  those  who  believes 
our  Nation's  Capital  should  be  the  model 
city  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
I  am  often  disappointed  on  the  floor 
when  I  see  those  who  make  their  an- 
nual economy  speech  that  is  about  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  then  I  see 
'  liose  way  over  on  the  other  side  who  so 
overboard. 

I  believe  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  which  assumes  responsibility  or 
assimies  authority,  should  also  exercise 
responsibility  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Likewise,  I  believe  the  city  government 
l;ere  should  respect  the  fact  that  the 
Congress  Is  trying  to  help,  and  should  be 
a  little  bit  discreet  and  look  carefully 
before  sounding  off,  because,  after  all.  we 
aie  making  only  the  first  step  in  this  bill 
bv  action  In  our  committee.  We  still  will 
liave  to  go  to  conference,  and  there  are 
bound  to  be  some  changes  which  ought  to 
be  made. 

As  the  old  saying  goes,  let  us  look  at 
the  Record.  Sometimes  one  would  think, 
by  reading  what  we  see  in  the  papers. 
that  we  have  been  niggardly  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  I  want  to  say  that  In 
the  past  several  years  we  can  be  pwoud  of 
\\  hat  has  been  done.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  [Mr.  McMillan]  and  I  have 
worked  carefully  together,  and  I  believe 
we  have  made  greater  progress  in  the 
past  several  years  than  in  the  history  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  In  many  areas. 
I  refer  to  the  Federal  City  College,  the 
Washington  Technical  Institute  the 
Land-Grant  Extension  to  apply  to  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  bill  to  assist  the 
handicaped  in  rehabilitation,  the  Chil- 
dren's Hospital,  and  the  rapid  transit  bill. 
There  are  $185  million  in  Federal 
u rants  going  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  Federal  payment  will  up  from  $32 
million  in  1959  to  $80  million  In  1969. 

What  about  the  bill  which  is  before 
us?  As  has  been  pointed  out,  there  are 
several  features  in  the  bill.  For  example, 
we  have  had  some  discussion  about  low 
income  and  the  income  tax. 

Actually,  the  income  taxes  in  the  low 
brackets  were  reduced  under  this  bill, 
t-oing  from  2V2  percent  down  to  2  per- 
cent on  the  first  $1,000  of  net  income.  At 
the  same  time,  there  is  an  exemption  of 
Sl.OOO  for  single  persons,  $2,000  for  mar- 
:ied  people,  and  a  S500  exemption  for 
each  dependent.  But  there  is  a  reduction 
of  I'a  percent  on  the  first  $1,000  of  net 
income.  On  the  next  $2,000  of  income  it 
remains  at  3  percent,  and  then  it  steps 


up.  going  from  there  on.  which  gives 
some  relief,  we  believe,  in  the  area  where 
needed  the  most. 

This  win  yield  $8.2  mllUon. 
Corporation  taxes  are  Increased. 
Overall,  we  believe,  there  will  be  an 
additional  $47  million,  by  virtue  of  the 
$10  million  of  Federal  payment  and  the 
additional  taxes  that  are  covered  In  this 
bill.  We  also  believe  that  that  District 
win  need  this  money. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discus- 
sion about  some  of  the  sales  taxes  in- 
volved. If  they  are  stricken  from  the  bill 
we  win  lose  about  $11.5  million.  If  a  for- 
mula were  to  be  adopted,  it  would  in- 
volve an  additional  $3  million,  or  we 
would  be  losing  $14  million  if  this  were 
changed. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  that  in  no  area 
of  the  United  States  do  we  have  as  many 
good  Federal  jobs  as  there  are  here  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Without  question  any  tax  hurts  some 
people,  but  at  the  same  time  the  long 
view  must  be  taken.  We  are  trying  to  give 
better  education.  We  are  trying  to  pro- 
vide technical  training,  so  that  people 
will  have  the  qualifications  necessary  to 
hold  jobs. 

I  think  the  long  view  must  be  ob.served 
when  we  consider  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make  this  one 
comment  relative  to  the  action  of  the 
committee.  I  supported  the  formula  in 
the  committee.  I  believe  the  formula  has 
merit.  I  believe  that  under  the  formula 
the  city  govemment  would  have  a  better 
opportimity  to  plan  its  future.  I  believe 
sometimes  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions  has   its   difficulties   because   they 
want  to  know  early  in  the  session  how 
much  they  have  to  work  with.  So,  I  voted 
for  the  formula  in  the  committee.  I  may 
say  that  I  did  not  vote  the  proxies  which 
I  could  have  voted  because  I  had  never 
specifically  discussed  some  items  in  this 
bill  and  I  felt  I  was  taking  advantage  of 
the  situation,  which  I  did  not  want  to  do, 
feeling   that  If  a  formula  were  to  be 
adopted  on  this  floor,  every  member  of 
our  committee  and  every  Member  on  our 
side  would  have  a  chance  to  vote  and 
make  their  own  decision  on  it  and  not 
put  me  in  a  position  of  speaking  for  them 
perhaps  in  a  manner  which  they  might 
later  change  their  minds  on. 

So,  I  want  to  say  this  bill.  I  think,  is  a 
TOod  proE>ositlon.  As  I  have  stated.  I 
voted  for  the  formula  in  the  committee 
and  I  wni  vote  for  it  on  the  floor.  At  the 
same  time  I  do  want  to  say  this:  If  the 
items  are  cut,  as  some  will  suggest,  and 
if  the  25-percent  formula  is  to  be  ap- 
plied, then  you  wUl  have  less  money  than 
you  would  have  under  the  terms  of  this 
bUl.  I  may  say  that  I  imderstand  the 
formula  that  wUl  be  proposed  will  ex- 
pire in  2  years.  In  other  words,  the  ap- 
pUcatlon  of  the  formula  will  then  stop 
and  the  figure  we  are  at  that  point  re- 
maining, looking  to  the  future,  expires 
at  the  same  time  as  the  borrowing  au- 
thority, which  means  If  there  is  abuse.  It 
wUl  be  lost.  That  is  a  good  way  to  put  It. 
because  Congress  then  win  have  to  rein- 
state it. 


I  want  to  say  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  that  I  believe  the  committee 
has  a  good  bUl.  I  think  the  District  of 
Columbia  will  be  well  taken  care  of  un- 
der Its  provisions  if  this  bill  Is  to  pass. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  half  a  minute  and  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  The  gentleman  said 
that  the  sales  tax  provisions  of  the  bill 
would  bring  In  revenue  of  about  $11  mil- 
lion a  year. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Do  we  have  any  esti- 
mate of  how  much  of  that  would  be  a 
sales  tax  on  food  and  medicine? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  This  Is  the  item  of  food 
and  medicine — the  $11  million. 
Mr.  JOELSON.  The  whole  $11  million? 
Mr.  NELSEN.  Yes.  $26  million  for  the 
total  additional  change  in  sales  tax  in 
all  items,  but  SU  million  of  that  would 
be  in  the  items  you  mentioned. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  BroyhillI. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  bin  we  have  before  us  will  pro- 
vide approximately  $47  million  in  addi- 
tional revenue  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Now,  this  bfll  is  a  compromise 
at  best.  It  is  not  100  percent  a  satisfac- 
tory  bill   insofar   as   everyone   is   con- 
cerned. What  revenue  bfll  is  ever  100 
percent  satisfactory   to  all   concerned? 
It  is  never  a  pleasant  assignment  to  deal 
with  legislation  that  Increases  taxes  for 
any  of  our  citizens.  I  feel  that,  in  spite 
of  all  the  problems  which  we  are  con- 
fronted with,  the  committee  did  a  very 
fine  job  to  come  up  with  a  bin  that  will 
raise  $47  mUlion  per  year  in  additional 
revenue.  We  are  told  that  it  is  necessary 
to    have    additional    revenue    in    this 
amount  in  order  for  the  District  of  Co- 
limibia  to  continue  to  function.  If  any 
Member  is  not  satisfied  with  the  way  we 
are  raising  taxes  in  this  bUl,  then  he 
should  offer  alternative  proposals  so  that 
we  can  at  least  raise  revenue  In  an  equiv- 
alent amount. 

There  are  always  two  jxjints  that  we 
must  bear  in  mind  in  providing  the  fi- 
nancing for  the  Nation's  Capital. 

First  of  all,  this  Is  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal and  we  do  have  a  Federal  financial 
responsibility  whenever  there  Is  a  deficit, 
regardless  of  the  cause  of  the  deficit.  In 
other  words,  the  Federal  Govemment  has 
the  obligation  to  make  It  up. 

Certainly,  we  should  require  the  citi- 
zens of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  pay 
taxes  at  least  comparable  to  those  which 
are  paid  by  the  other  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  particularly  taxes 
which  are  paid  by  citizens  who  live  In 
the  suburban  area  of  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area. 

As  I  have  stated,  the  bill  is  estimated 
to  provide  approximately  $47  mUlion  of 
additional  revenues  for  the  District  In  a 
full  fiscal  year.  The  principal  revenue- 
producing  provisions  are  as  follows: 

First.  An  increase  In  the  authorization 
for  the  annual  Federal  payment  to  the 
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District  o€  Columbia  from  $70  million  to 
$80  million.  This  authortzatlon  has  In- 
creased in  the  past  decade  frc«n  $32  mil- 
lion per  year  to  the  present  level  of  $70 
million  in  fiscal  year  1968.  In  view  of  the 
present  financial  picture  in  the  Nation's 
Capital.  I  feel  that  the  increase  of  $10 
million  proposed  In  this  bill  Is  both  Justi- 
fied and  realistic. 

For  the  past  several  years,  the  District 
of  Columbia  government  has  requested 
that  the  Federal  payment  authorization 
be  established  as  a  fixed  percentage  of 
the  city's  revenues  to  the  general  fund. 
This  year,  the  requested  percentage  was 
raised  from  25  percent  to  30  percent 
while  the  bill  was  under  consideration. 
Also,  between  April  25  and  June  5  of  this 
year,  the  District's  estimate  of  the  gen- 
eral fund  revenues  for  fiscal  year  1969 
decreased  by  $4  million.  In  view  of  this 
uncertainty  surrounding  the  actual  re- 
turn which  might  be  expected  if  the 
formula  were  adopted,  I  feel  that  the  Dis- 
trict is  in  a  far  sounder  position  with  the 
set  maximum  of  $80  million  which  the 
bill  provides. 

Second.  An  Increase  in  personal  In- 
come taxes  for  all  but  the  lowest  levels 
of  taxable  Income.  This  Is  accomplished 
by  revising  the  scale  by  which  the  tax  is 
detennmed.  and  it  is  estimated  that  the 
measure  will  produce  some  $8.2  million 
of  additional  revenue  per  year.  This  pro- 
vision of  the  bill  was  requested  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Commissioner. 

This  new  scale  for  personal  income 
taxes  will  place  the  Income  tax  for  most 
District  citizens  a  little  above  those 
levied  in  Virginia,  but  they  will  be  sub- 
stantially lower  than  those  now  prevail- 
ing in  both  Montgomery  County  and 
Prince  Georges  County  in  Maryland. 

Third.  Several  adjustments  are  made 
to  the  Distnct  of  Columbia  Sales  and  Use 
Tax  Act.  The  first  of  these  will  raise  the 
present  levy  of  3  percent  on  most  retail 
sales  to  4  percent.  This  will  include  the 
tax  on  the  sale  of  restaurant  meals  and 
alcoholic  beverages.  The  District  of 
Columbia  Commissioner  asked  that  the 
tax  on  these  latter  items  be  increased 
to  5  percent,  but  it  was  the  feeling  of 
the  committee  that  this  would  be  dis- 
crunlnatory  and  unfair  to  this  type  of 
business.  It  is  my  strong  feeling  that  the 
present  plight  of  the  restaurant  business 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  is  a  grim  one 
indeed,  and  certainly  could  not  with- 
stand such  a  tax  increase.  The  rate  of  4 
percent  on  their  business  therefore 
seems  both  fair  and  reasonable. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  an  increase 
in  the  tax  on  the  sale  of  food  for  con- 
sumption off  the  premises  from  1  per- 
cent to  4  percent,  and  removes  the  ex- 
emption presently  existing  on  the  sale 
of  medicines  and  of  fertilizers  and  other 
garden  preparations.  Both  the  latter  will 
be  taxed  at  the  rate  of  4  percent  also. 

The  sales  tax  rate  of  4  percent  will  also 
apply  for  the  first  time  to  local  telephone 
service  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  With 
reference  to  this  item,  my  own  home 
county  of  Arlington,  Va..  has  recently  im- 
posed a  tax  of  14  percent  on  all  utilities, 
including  local  telephone  service. 

These  amendments  to  the  Sales  Tax 
Act.  collectively,  are  estimated  to  provide 
some  $26.5  milUon  of  new  revenues  per 
full  fiscal  year. 


I  cannot  agree  with  the  statement  that 
any  part  of  these  amendments  to  the 
Sales  Tax  Act  are  in  any  way  unfair.  As 
of  July  1  of  this  year,  the  State  and  local 
sales  tax  in  virtually  every  part  of  the 
SUte  of  Virginia  amounts  to  4  percent, 
and  It  applies  to  retail  sales  of  all  items 
including  groceries  and  medicines.  Fur- 
ther, such  broad-based  sales  taxes  are  in 
force  in  32  States,  with  31  of  these  main- 
taining such  a  tax  on  food  for  consump- 
tion off  the  premises.  I  believe  that  the 
citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  with 
a  per  capita  income  higher  than  that  in 
nearly  every  large  city  in  the  country,  are 
as  able  to  carry  such  a  tax  load  as  are  the 
residents  of  the  majority  of  our  States. 
Furthermore,  the  sales  tax  Is  the  only 
significant  means  by  which  the  millions 
of  visitors  to  the  Nations  Capital  each 
year  will  contribute  to  the  services  which 
they  use  to  a  degree  while  in  the  city. 

Fourth.  An  increase  is  provided  in  the 
tax  on  incomes  of  corporations  and  busi- 
nesses, from  the  present  rate  of  5 
to  6  percent  of  the  taxable  income. 
I  and  my  colleagues  on  the  committee 
agree  that  this  increase  is  quite  fair  and 
justified,  in  view  of  the  provision  for  an 
increase  in  personal  Income  taxes. 

This  provision  is  estimated  to  afford 
an  additional  $2.5  million  per  year  of 
revenue. 

It  is  my  earnest  conviction  that  these 
provisions  for  increasing  the  District  of 
Columbia's  revenues  are  reasonable  and 
fully  Justified  at  this  time.  However,  I 
wish  to  point  out  that  I  and  a  number  of 
my  colleagues  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Committee  are  growing  increasingly 
fearful  that  the  trend  of  spending  in  the 
District  in  recent  years,  if  not  curbed  by 
some  prudent  and  realistic  action  on  the 
part  of  the  city's  government,  will  create 
in  the  near  future  a  financial  crisis  of 
the  most  serious  proportions.  The  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government's  budget 
has  doubled  in  the  past  5  years,  and  it 
is  obvious  that  the  taxpayers  of  the  Dis- 
trict simply  cannot  afford  a  continuation 
of  this  trend,  nor  should  the  citizens  of 
the  rest  of  the  country  be  expected  to 
pay  the  bill  for  what  appears  to  be  a 
policy  of  reckless  and  wasteful  spending. 
The  Congress  recently  approved  legisla- 
tion requiring  a  substantial  cut  in  Fed- 
eral Government  expenditures,  and  I  see 
no  reason  why  the  District  of  Columbia 
could  not  and  should  not  adopt  such  a 
program  of  economy  and  austerity  as 
well.  The  vast  number  of  "do-gooders" 
programs  seems  to  mushroom  each  year, 
with  no  concern  either  for  the  welfare  of 
the  taxpayers  or  for  the  actual  benefit  to 
be  derived  from  the  projects  themselves. 
I  wish  to  take  this  occasion  to  express  my 
strong  conviction  that  this  new  govern- 
ment in  the  District  of  Columbia  has  an 
obligation  to  reverse  this  trend  toward 
financial  bankruptcy,  and  to  pursue  a 
course  of  fiscal  responsibility. 

In  addition  to  the  above-cited  revenue 
provisions,  the  bill  contains  two  sections 
which  are  designed  to  forbid  the  ex- 
penditure of  District  of  Columbia  funds 
in  two  specific  areas,  both  of  which  I 
regard  as  prime  examples  of  the  waste- 
ful practices  which  have  become  so  prev- 
alent in  the  city's  government  in  recent 
years. 

The  first  of  these  provisions  will  for- 


bid the  use  of  District  of  Columbia  ap- 
propriate funds  to  promote  or  further 
demonstrations  of  any  kind.  While  no  fig- 
ures have  been  released  as  to  the  cost  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  government  of 
the  recent  Poor  People's  Campaign  cen- 
tered around  the  so-called  Flesuirection 
City.  I  feel  confident  that  it  was  a  very 
considerable  sum,  and  that  such  expendi- 
ture of  public  funds  in  their  connection 
probably  has  not  yet  reached  its  conclu- 
sion. There  can  be  no  rational  defense 
for  any  such  expenditures. 

The  second  of  these  items  is  a  ban  on 
the  expenditure  of  District  of  Columbia 
funds  for  the  transportation  of  school- 
children within  the  city  to  accomplisli 
better  racial  balance  in  any  schools,  and 
also  for  the  expense  of  sending  District 
schoolchildren  to  suburban  schools. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  Judge  Wright 
decision,  in  which  this  eminent  Jurist 
ordered  an  end  to  de  facto  segregation 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  public  school 
system,  the  District  of  Columbia  Board 
of  Education  has  initiated  an  extensive 
system  of  sending  children  by  bus  to 
schools  far  from  their  homes  simply  to 
achieve  a  better  mixture  of  races  in  the 
schools.  While  I  have  never  been  able  to 
comprehend  how  Judge  Wright  expected 
any  board  of  education  to  accomplisli 
racial  balance  in  the  schools  of  a  system 
in  which  93  percent  of  the  students  &vf 
Negro  and  only  7  p>ercent  are  white,  I  re  - 
sent  the  entire  effort  which  involves  send- 
ing young  children  miles  from  then 
homes  to  school  each  day  and  completel.v 
ctntravenes  the  time-honored  precept  oi 
neighborhood  schools  upon  which  the- 
public  educational  system  of  this  coun- 
try was  founded.  I  maintain  that  such  a 
practice  is  harmful  to  the  children  them- 
selves, and  that  the  money  spent  on  sucli 
a  project  is  a  fiagrant  waste. 

I  understand  that  there  is  a  plan  afooi 
to  send  some  District  of  Columbia  school- 
children into  Maryland  suburban  public 
schools  next  September,  with  the  District 
paying  the  out-of-State  tuition  and 
other  expenses  involved.  I  am  quite  cer- 
tain that  whatever  benefits  such  a 
scheme  is  supposed  to  achieve  for  the 
District  students  Involved  can  as  well  be 
afforded  in  the  city's  own  public  school.'^, 
on  which  a  prodigious  amount  of  money 
has  been  spent  In  the  past  10  years.  I 
cannot  recall  a  proposal  which  more  fully 
deserved  to  be  labeled  an  outrageous  mis- 
spending of  the  taxpayer's  money,  and  I 
cannot  express  too  strongly  my  support 
for  this  and  the  other  money-savin.: 
measures  In  this  bill. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  this  pro- 
vision does  not  apply  in  the  case  of  handi- 
capped cliildren  for  whom  there  are  not 
adequate  educational  facilities  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  system.  These  children 
are  sent  to  suburban  schools  of  a  special- 
ized nature,  and  the  expenditures  of 
District  funds  for  this  purpose  is  fully 
justified. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  state  that  I  re- 
gard H.R.  16361  as  a  good  bill,  providins:: 
adequate  revenues  for  the  proper  opera- 
tion of  the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment and  at  the  same  time  spelling  out  a 
few  very  proper  areas  in  which  District 
ftmds  are  not  to  be  wasted.  My  owii 
greatest  concern  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia is  in  the  area  of  law  enforcement. 
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and  I  am  convinced  that  this  bill  will 
provide  sufficient  money  for  a  very  con- 
siderable strengthening  of  the  war  on 
crime  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  I  am  com- 
pletely unimpressed  by  the  fact  that 
these  revenues  will  not  support  a  budget 
with  enough  money  for  the  hiring  of 
1,000  new  police  officers  during  the  com- 
ing year,  for  I  realize  that  it  will  be  com- 
pletely impossible  for  the  city  to  re- 
cruit and  secure  the  services  of  more  than 
a  small  part  of  this  number  of  quali- 
fied police  officers  in  a  year's  time.  To 
date,  they  have  not  been  able  to  fill  the 
present  minimum  authorization  of  3,100 
men.  Hence,  any  talk  of  acquiring  a  force 
of  4.100  men  in  the  next  year  is  utterly 
ridiculous. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  favorable  action 
on  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  has  expired. 

Mr.  NELiSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  now 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Washington. 
Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  indicating  that 
this  was  a  compromise,  but  I  want  to  go 
through  three  or  four  items  in  the  hear- 
ings which  in  my  opinion,  show  that  is 
not  the  correct  situation. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  some  of  us  felt  that  the 
sales  tax  increase  was  not  in  the  proper 
amount  or  that  it  should  not  have  been 
increased  unless  there  had  been  an  ex- 
tension of  the  unincorporated  franchise 
tax  on  doctors,  lawyers,  dentists,  archi- 
tects, and  other  professionals  where  80 
percent  of  their  income  is  derived  from 
the  business  which  they  conduct  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  We  backed  off 
from  that  proposal  did  we  not? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  That  is 
risht. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  And  there  was  also  an 
increase  in  the  sales  tax  generally  from 
3  to  4  percent,  and  we  went  along  with 
that. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Also  that  there  was  a  pro- 
posal that  the  cloakrooms  of  the  House 
be  excluded  from  the  sales  tax  on  food 
and  on  beverages,  and  we  went  along 
with  that. 

What  I  am  asking  is  why  we  did  not 
receive  something  on  the  other  side,  ei- 
ther the  formula  of  25  percent,  or  leaving 
the  food  at  1  percent  rather  than  going 
to  4  percent,  or  to  leave  the  tax  off  of 
drugs. 

When  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
says  It  was  a  compromise.  I  believe  the 
'-■entleman  does  not  quite  clearly  state 
what  happened. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
that  the  committee  did  not  rubber  stamp 
the  proposal  that  was  made  by  the  Dis- 
trict Government,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  should  have  rubber  stamped 
that  proposal.  We  clearly  worked  the  will 
of  the  majority.  It  just  so  happens  that 
the  gentleman  was  in  the  minority  in  the 
compromise.  I  would  say  that  that  hap- 
pens frequently.  I  happen  to  be  in  the 
minority  in  many  cases,  but  in  this  par- 


ticular case  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington was  in  the  minority. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  am  asking  whether  it  is 
not  true  that  we  did  remove  taxes  from 
the  people  that  you  might  say  could  af- 
ford them  better,  such  as  the  doctors, 
dentists,  and  lawyers,  and  those  of  us 
who  eat  in  the  cloakrooms,  in  calling  for 
the  sales  tax  on  food,  those  taxes  we  let 

go  up,  the  taxes  on  the  others 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  has  expired. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  1  additional  min- 
ute to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chaii-man.  let  me  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  he  is  most  compassionate  when  it 
comes  to  certain  groups — but  as  to  the 
professional  people,  the  doctors,  dentists, 
and  lawyers,  the  gentleman  is  not  so 
compassionate. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  am  sme  that  they 
should  be  excluded.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman.  I  believe  that  they  should 
be  excluded.  I  believe  a  good  argument 
was  made  for  that,  and  therefore  we 
backed  off. 

I  have  no  quarrel  v.ith  having  ex- 
cluded them.  ^    ^  ^^ 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  And  the 
gentleman  agreed  that  we  would  not 
have  received  any  additional  income  by 
ti-ying  to  tax  these  professional  people. 
Mr.  ADAMS.  We  would  have  received 
$1.6  million. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  This  was 
a  compromise  that  the  gentleman  agreed 

to-  .V,   ^ 

Mr.  ADAMS.  That  is  what  I  say— that 

we  agreed  that  these  people  should  be  ex- 
cluded. All  we  are  asking  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  is  for  a  little  agreement 
and  a  little  compassion  at  the  other  end 
on  food  and  drugs,  and  perhaps  on  the 
Federal  formula.  I  agree  that  we  may 
have  many  differences  of  opinion  on  the 
Federal  foi-mula.  but  particularly  with 
food  and  drugs,  and  it  just  seems  to  me 

that ^  . 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  that  he  does  not  dislike  the 
tax  on  food  and  on  drugs  any  more  so 
than  does  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 
I  do  not  like  any  sales  tax.  But  we  have  to 
find  some  way  of  raising  revenues,  and  if 
we  eliminate  the  tax  on  food  we  are  going 
to  have  to  raise  the  Federal  share. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  would  s£.y  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  that  we  had  a  pro- 
posal to  raise  the  tax  on  restaiu-ant 
meals,  and  for  alcoholic  beverages  from 
3  to  5  percent,  which  would  have  raised 
$6.6  million.  We  did  not  raise  that  to  5 
percent.  We  only  went  to  4  percent  on  it. 
Now.  if  It  were  in  terms  of  raising  reve- 
nue, we  could  have  raised  revenue  in  that 
area.  But  again  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  that  a  reasonable 
compromise  might  be  not  to  raise  the  tax 
on  restaurant  meals  and  alcoholic  bever- 
ages because  it  might  injure  the  mer- 
chants here. 

But  I  do  not  believe  we  can  put  a  triple 
tax  on  the  food  that  is  consumed  out  of 
the  grocerj-  stores,  and  not  go  the  other 
way  and  still  call  it  a  compromise.  I  be- 
lieve it  should  be  called  something  else. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  am  still 
saying  that  it  was  a  compromise  because. 
if  the  gentleman  remembers — and  I  am 


sure  that  it  was  discussed  in  executive 
session — at  least  a  number  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  were  concerned 
about  the  law  of  diminishing  returns,  and 
we  considered  that. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  And  if 
there  is  any  business  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  wh'ch  iias  been  injured  and 
has  lost  money  in  the  last  few  months.  It 
lias  been  the  restaurant  business.  You 
cannot  look  to  that  source  for  additional 
revenue,  so  v.e  thought  that  4  percent 
was  about  as  far  as  we  dared  go. 

But  the  gentleman  believes  we  could 
get  more  from  that  source. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  That  is  why  we  are  ask- 
ing the  question  that  if  we  are  going  to 
be  compassionate  on  the  professional 
businessmen,  and  for  their  problems,  we 
should  also  look  at  the  problems  of  the 
poor  as  well. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  has  again  expired. 
Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield.  I  would  like  to  point  out  something 
in  connection  with  the  tax  on  doctors, 
dentists,  and  lawyers.  We  were  told  that 
there  would  be  reciprocity  for  this  par- 
ticular segment  if  they  were  taxed,  that 
there  would  be  reciprocal  compensation 
in  the  area,  if  you  like  it.  outside  of  the 
District.  However,  it  came  to  our  atten- 
tion that  the  way  it  was  drafted  actually 
there  would  not  be  reciprocity  because 
all  that  we  were  doing  In  the  provision 
was  to  take  a  dollar  figure  that  they  paid 
in  taxes  as  an  expense  Item  against  the 
tax  in  their  own  areas. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  detail 
was  not  properly  worked  out  and  the  dif- 
ficulty about  it  so  far  as  I  am  concerned 
was  the  fact  that  we  are  running  into 
almost  the  same  situation  as  in  dealing 
with  foreign  corporations  where  they 
move  their  offices  out  of  the  District  as 
the  result  of  a  tax  that  was  Imposed.  We 
clarified  it.  I  think,  a  year  ago  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  not  an  expert  on  details  but  this 
is  as  it  was  explained  to  me  by  the 
people  who  were  involved  and  who  should 
know.  ,„ 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  The  gentleman  stated 
that  the  tax  should  be  comparable  in  the 
District  and  in  the  suburbs.  Does  not  the 
gentleman  concede  it  is  much  more  on- 
erous for  a  poor  person  to  pay  a  1 -percent 
tax  on  food  that  it  would  be  for  a  well- 
to-do  person  in  the  suburbs?  Is  that 
really  comparable — even  though  it  is  1 
percent? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  will  not 
permit  the  gentleman  to  put  words  in 
my  mouth  or  to  put  his  interpretation 
on  my  words.  I  said  the  taxes  were  com- 
parable to  those  in  the  suburbs,  as  closely 
as  we  could  make  them  so  in  the  com- 
mittee. 

So  far  as  anybody  wanting  to  tax  the 
poor  people  Is  concerned,  this  was  not 
and  is  not  the  desire  of«  any  member  of 
this  committee. 
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Mr.  WHITEN ER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHHX  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  associate  myself 
with  the  gentleman's  statement.  None  of 
us  like  to  see  a  sales  tax  on  food  or  on 
medicine.  But  the  fact  remains  according 
to  the  information  that  we  have  that 
there  are  31  States  that  have  a  sales  tax 
on  groceries:  20  States  have  a  sales  tax 
on  all  medicine  and  15  States  have  a 
sales  tax  on  nonprescription  medicine. 

I  think  it  is  rather  singular  that  our 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington, is  complaining  so  about  It  when 
his  State  has  the  highest  sales  tax  on 
food  of  any  State  in  the  Union — 4.5  per- 
cent. 

I  might  also  say  that  in  his  State  there 
is  a  4.5-percent  tax  on  all  medicines. 

I  feel  sorry  for  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Washington  who  have  to  pay  that  4.5- 
DcrcGtit  tsix 

But  ;i|i  Washington,  D.C..  the  people 
only  pay  4-percent  tax,  which  is  a  half 
percent  less  than  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Washington  have  to  pay. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  do  not 
think  we  have  to  take  sides  on  who  is 
most  concerned  for  the  poor.  That  would 
only  be  something  that  would  come  from 
a  demagog,  and  we  hear  it  all  the  time. 
But  I  am  concerned  about  the  middle-in- 
come group.  They  are  the  ones  who  are 
carrying  the  tax  load  in  this  country  to- 
day, and  they  are  carrying  the  load  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Yet,  we  do  not 
hear  anyone  making  a  plea  for  them. 

But  we  always  have  this  little  minority 
over  here  who  have  their  hands  out  for 
something,  and  who  are  arrogantly  de- 
manding  more. 

This  is  a  question  of  helping  those  who 
are  poor  and  c'eprived  and  I  think  we 
should  do  even  more  than  what  we  are 
doing  for  those  who  cannot  help  them- 
selves. Our  problem  has  been  how  can  we 
keep  the  chiselers  and  people  who  will 
not  work  off  the  welfare  rolls. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chariman.  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  would  not  want 
anyone  to  think  that  I  am  unfairly 
pointing  out  the  State  of  Washington 
because  in  my  State  the  legislature  Im- 
poses a  3-percent  sales  tax  on  all  foods 
bought  in  grocery  stores  and  elsewhere 
and  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia would  not  mind  if  I  mention  his 
State  imposes  a  4-percent  tax.  So  I 
would  not  want  to  be  understood  as 
needling  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton, I  just  say  that  if  this  is  such  a  great 
inequity  here  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  have  a  4-percent  tax  on  food  and 
medicines,  it  is  a  much  greater  inequity 
on  his  people  in  his  own  State. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  am  verj'  plad  that  the 
gentleman  brought  up  the  point  about 
the  problems  that  we  have  with  the  re- 
gressive tax  system. 

I  might  say  two  things.  First,  in  our 
area  we  have  tried  for  many  years  to 


substitute  an  income  tax  as  a  balance  to 
the  sales  tax  but  because  of  the  con- 
stitutional provision  which  requires  a 
two- thirds  vote  by  both  houses  of  the 
State  legislature,  we  are  unable  to  have 
that  changed. 

The  whole  thrust  in  America  in  recent 
years  has  been  to  try  to  establish  a  fair 
tax  system.  The  sales  tax  does  have  a 
part  in  it.  But  the  progressive  and  alive 
States  are  trying  to  take  this  tax  off 
food.  We  will  try  again  in  our  State  to 
take  this  off  food  and  drugs  because  we 
cannot  help  the  fact  that  in  America 
we  have  a  strata  of  people,  those  who 
earn  a  lot  of  money  and  some  who  do 
not  earn  very  much. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  and  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  that  when  you  have  a  4 -percent  tax 
on  someone  who  is  taking  home  only  S50, 
that  tax  on  him  is  $2  out  of  his  total  take- 
home  pay,  whereas  someone  who  is  tak- 
ing home  $1,000  for  that  period  of  time, 
the  tax  on  him  does  not  hurt  him  as 
much.  Therefore,  that  Is  what  I  am  say- 
ing about  this  bill.  I  am  not  trying  to 
point  to  one  or  to  the  other,  but  asking 
that  we  have  a  fair  tax. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
1  Mr.  GuDE  1 . 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  believe  the  colloquy  that  we  have  had 
on  the  floor  today  well  points  up  the  need 
for  a  formula.  The  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  ScHWENGEL]  and  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  which  would  provide 
for  a  study  to  develop  some  type  of  for- 
mula as  to  exactly  what  the  Federal  con- 
tribution would  be. 

For  example,  you  speak  about  police 
services  and  the  police  force  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Did  anyone  ever  stop 
to  think  about  the  amount  of  time  that 
the  police  department  devotes  to  taking 
care  of  embassies  when  they  have  parties 
and  receptions?  What  about  the  time 
they  put  in  on  inaugural  parades  and 
other  functions  of  state?  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  expense  associated  with  the  func- 
tions of  the  Federal  Government  here 
that  are  above  and  beyond  the  normal 
government  functions  of  taking  care  of 
the  citizens  of  a  municipality.  I  think 
this  attempt  to  establish  a  percentage 
formula  is  a  step  toward  developing  a 
logical  fiscal  base  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government  with  equitable  con- 
tributions from  the  District  and  Federal 
Goverments. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUDE.  I  am  triad  to  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee. 

Mr.  MnMILLAN.  I  would  like  to  have 
the  genUeman's  opinion  as  to  why  he 
thiiiks  certain  people  who  are  against 
the  present  procedures  are  so  anxious  to 
apply  a  formula.  They  have  been  trying 
to  do  so  for  about  15  years.  Is  it  not  your 
opinion,  as  I  am  certain  it  is  the  majority 
opinion  of  those  Members  present,  that 
the  only  reason  for  the  requested  for- 
mula is  to  try  to  bypass  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  of  this  House  and  by- 
pass Congress  so  ♦hey  can  get  the  money 
without  even  going  to  the  Congress? 


Mr.  GUDE.  In  response  to  the  gentlt- 
man.  I  would  not  want  to  read  the 
motives  in  someone  else's  mind.  But  my 
motivation  is  that  I  believe  by  developin-; 
a  formula  we  can  arrive  at  some  figure 
by  which  we  could  determine  exactly 
the  cost  to  the  District  for  such  servict  .s 
that  I  have  mentioned  and  what  is  in- 
volved in  tax  loss  from  Federal  land  be- 
sides what  might  be  set  aside  for  sevens  1 
of  the  major  monumental  buildings  such 
as  the  Capitol,  the  Monument  and  He 
White  House.  I  think  with  a  formula  we 
would  know  where  we  are  headed.  We 
would  know  whether  we  were  asking  tto 
large  or  too  small  a  Federal  contributio.i 
from  Congress.  The  way  we  are  doing  t 
now  is  like  adding  a  little  sugar  on  oi.e 
side  of  a  scale,  putting  a  little  more  dm. 
and  taking  a  little  off.  and  when  tlie 
process  ends  we  seem  to  say,  "This  looks 
like  what  it  ought  to  be." 

I  think  we  ought  to  try  to  arrive  ;it 
something  that  is  based  on  figures  in- 
stead of  emotion. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  whether  he  does  not  thi:  .^ 
the  Appropriations  Committee  could 
check  over  the  proposed  expenses  of  tlie 
District  and  appropriate  a  lump  sur.i 
with  no  questions  asked? 

Mr.  GUDE.  Under  a  formula.  In  rep  y 
to  the  chairman,  we  would  better  know 
whether  the  Federal  Government  Wi.s 
contributing  more  or  less  than  it  should 
to  the  District. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ne  v 
Jersey  (Mr.  Widnall]. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  time  to  ask  the  chairman  a  couple 
of  questions.  I  have  never  heard  a  real 
discussion  of  real  estate  taxes  in  the  Di.'^- 
trict  of  Columbia.  When  I  see  houses 
being  sold  in  Georgetown  for  $60,000  ;  o 
$70,000  on  which  "peanuts"  in  taxes  aic 
paid,  and  when  I  consider  the  real  estate 
taxes  in  my  own  State  of  New  Jerse  . 
which  bear  the  buiden  of  education  aiid 
the  nmning  of  government  in  the  State 
of  New  Jersey,  I  wonder  why  we  aic 
paying  two,  three,  and  four  times  us 
much  as  is  paid  on  the  values  out  a 
Georgetown?  Has  any  study  been  mac" 
of  that  situation? 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
happy  the  gentleman  brought  that  ques- 
tion up.  I  would  like  to  state  that  real 
estate  taxes  are  not  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  my  committee.  It  seems,  by  some 
prior  law  or  other  where  the  District 
Commissioners  and  the  Council  have  the 
authority  to  Increase  taxes  on  properf. 
That  Is  not  under  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Committee's  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.   As   I  understand 
the  gentleman  would  have  no  jurisdiction 
over  this? 

Mr.  McMillan.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Does  the  gentleman 
have  power  to  make  recommendatiov.s 
with  respect  to  this?  The  gentleman 
does,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  I  guess  we  could, 
however  I  understand  they  are  increas- 
ing the  real  estate  tax  by  several  mil- 
lion dollars  this  year. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  It  seems  to  me  this  is 
one  source  of  revenue  that  could  easily 
be  picked  up  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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It  would  be  a  tax  against  those  people 
who  can  really  afford  it.  In  many,  many 
instances  they  are  getting  a  practically 
free  ride  right  now. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  gentleman  raises  a  good  ques- 
tion. May  I  say  also  I  know  for  a  fact 
in  many  instances  the  real  estate  taxes 
in  the  District  of  Colvunbia  have  been 
raised  about  260  percent  In  the  last  6 
years.  They  have  gone  up  quite  rapidly, 
in  most  instances — I  will  not  say  in  all— 
they  probably  have  reached  the  satura- 
tion point. 

I  know  there  are  those  who  disagree 
with  me.  but  the  fact  remains  that  the 
jurisdiction  for  the  assessments,  and  the 
real  estate  tax  levy  wholly  lies  with  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  not  within  the  Congress  or  the  Dis- 
trict Committee. 

With  all  due  deference  to  what  has 
been  said  by  some,  when  the  District  gov- 
ernment feels  It  needs  more  money,  then 
it  and  the  Washington  press  start  howl- 
ing and  growling  about  the  Federal  pay- 
ment. Just  since  I  have  been  In  this  Con- 
press.  I  have  seen  this  payment  grow 
from  $2  million  to  $70  million.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  this  is  the  best 
money  mill  in  the  world— Washington, 
D.C.  They  have  never  known  a  depres- 
.■.ion  in  this  town.  During  the  1930's  they 
l-.ad  glorified  prosperity  here,  and  they 
have  had  it  ever  since,  because  of  the 
large  salaries  of  those  who  work  for  this 
Government. 

We  have  means  of  providing  additional 
revenue  if  they  need  it.  But  as  the  gen- 
tleman has  pointed  out,  they  do  not  use 
the  sources  they  have  available.  They 
ought  to  use  those  before  they  come  crj-- 
ing  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Congress 
about  the  Federal  payment. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Be  it   enacted  by   the   Senate   and  House 
vf  Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America   in   Congress  assembled,  That  this 
.^ct  may  be  cited  as  the  "District  ol  Columbia 
Revenue  Act  of  1968." 

COMMriTEB    AMENDMENT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  report 
•  he  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
strike  out  all   after   the   enacting  clause 
and  Insert: 

"That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'District 
of  Columbia  Revenue  Act  of  1968'. 

•TITLE  I— FEDERAL  PAYMENT 
AUTHORIZATION 
"Sec.  101.  Section  1  of  article  VI  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Revenue  Act  of  1947 
(D.C.  Code.  sec.  47-2601a)  Is  amended  (1)  by 
striking  out  'June  30,  1968',  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1969',  and  (2)  by  strik- 
ing out  '$70,000,000'  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  '880,000.000'. 

TITLE    II— AMENDMENTS    TO    THE    DIS- 
TRICT    OP     COLUMBIA     INCOME     AND 
FRANCHISE  TAX  ACT  OP  1947 
"Sec.  201.  Section  3  of  title  VI  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Income  and  Franchise  Tax 
Act  of  1947  (DC.  Code.  sec.  47-1567b(a))   Is 
axaended  to  read  as  follows : 


"  'Sec.  3.  iMPOsmoN  and  Rates  o?  Tax. — In 
the  case  of  a  taxable  year  beginning  after 
December  31,  1967.  there  is  hereby  imposed 
on  the  taxable  Income  of  every  resident  a  ux 
determined  in  accordance  with  the  following 
table: 

" 'If  the  taxable  In-         The  tax  Is:, 
come  is: 

Not  over  $1,000 2''-  of  the  taxable 

Income 
Over  $1 .000  but  not       $20  plus  3 ' ;  of  ex- 
over  $3.000 cess  over  SI. 000. 

Over  $3,000  but  not       $80  plus  4' :  of  ex- 
over  $5,000 cess  ovpr  $3,000. 

Over  $5,000  but  not       $160  plus  h  ■ ;  of  ex- 
over  $10.000 cess  over  $5,000. 

Over  $10.000 $410  plus  6-;  of  ex- 
cess over  $10,000." 


"Sec.  202.  (a)  Section  2  of  title  VII  of  such 
Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  47-1571a)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  '5  per  centum'  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  '6  per  centum'. 

"(b)  Section  3  of  title  VIII  of  such  Act 
(D.C.  Code,  sec.  47-1574b)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  '5  per  centum'  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  '6  per  centum'. 

"Sec.  203.  (a)  Section  7(a)  (4)  of  title  XII 
of  such  Act  (DC.  Code,  sec.  47-1586f(a)  (4)  ) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"'(4)  Employers. — Every  employer  re- 
quired to  deduct  and  withhold  tax  under 
this  article  shall  make  a  return  of,  and  pay 
to  the  District,  the  tax  required  to  be  with- 
held under  this  article  for  such  periods  and 
at  such  times  as  the  District  of  Columbia 
Council  may  prescribe.' 

"(b)  Section  Kb)  of  title  XIII  of  such  Act 
(DC.  Code.  sec.  47-1589(b))  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Failure  To  Pile  Employer's  Re- 
turn.— In  the  case  of  any  employer — 

"•(1)  who  pursuant  to  this  article  Is  re- 
quired to  withhold  taxes  on  wages,  make  a 
return  of  such  taxes,  and  pay  to  the  District 
the  taxes  required  to  be  vrtthheld  pursuant 
to  this  article,  and 

"'(2)  who  fails  to  withhold  such  taxes, 
make  such  rettirn.  or  pay  to  the  District  the 
taxes  required  to  be  withheld  pursuant  to 
this  article, 

there  shall  be  Imposed  on  such  employer  a 
civil  penalty  (In  addition  to  any  criminal 
penalty  provided  for  In  this  article)  of  5 
per  centum  of  the  amount  required  to  be 
shown  as  tax  on  such  return  If  the  failure 
is  for  not  more  than  one  month,  with  an 
additional  5  per  centum  for  each  additional 
month  or  fraction  thereof  during  which  such 
failure  continues,  not  exceeding  25  per  cen- 
tum in  the  aggregate.' 

"Sec.  204.  (a)  The  repeal  or  amendment  of 
any  provision  of  the  District  of  Coliunbla 
Income  and  Franchise  Tax  Act  of  1947  shall 
not  affect  any  act  done  or  any  right  accruing 
or  accrued,  or  any  suit  or  proceeding  had  or 
commenced  In  any  civil  cause  before  such 
repeal  or  amendment;  but  all  rights  and 
liabilities  under  such  Act  shall  continue,  and 
may  be  enforced  In  the  same  manner  and  to 
the  same  extent,  as  If  such  repeal  or  amend- 
ment had  not  been  made. 

(b)  All  offenses  committed,  and  all  penal- 
ties Incurred,  under  any  provision  of  law 
hereby  repealed  or  amended,  may  be  prose- 
cuted and  punished  In  the  same  manner  and 
with  the  same  effect  as  if  this  title  had  not 
been  enacted. 

"Sec.  205.  The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tions 201  and  202  of  this  title  shall  be  ap- 
plicable   to    taxable    years    beginning    after 
December  31,   1967.  The  amendments  made 
by  section  203  of  this  title  shall  take  effect 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
"TrTLE   in— AMENDMENTS   TO   THE   DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA  SALES  TAX   ACT 
AND  THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLXAIBIA  USE 
TAX  ACT 

"Sec.  301.  Section  107  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Sales  Tax  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
47-2601.  par.  7)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
':  Provided,  however.  That  the  word  "food" 


shall  not  Include  splrltous  or  malt  liquors 
and  beer'. 

■Sec.  302.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  114  of 
the  District  of  Colvunbia  Sales  Tax  Act  (DC. 
Code,  sec.  47-2601.  par.  14(a))  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"■(7)  (A)  The  sale  of  or  charges  to  sub- 
scribers for  local  telephone  service.  The  In- 
clusion of  such  sales  and  charges  In  the 
definition  of  the  terms  "retail  trade"  and 
"sale  at  retail"  shall  not  authorize  any  tax 
to  be  Imposed  under  this  title  on  so  much 
of  any  amount  paid  for  the  Installation  of 
any  instrument,  wire,  pole,  switchboard, 
apparatus,  or  equipment  as  is  properly  at- 
tributable to  such  Installation. 

"•(B)  The  term  "local  telephone  service" 
means — 

•"(I)  the  access  to  a  local  telephone  sys- 
tem, and  the  privilege  of  telephonic  quality 
communication  with  substantially  all  per- 
sons having  telephone  or  radio  telephone 
stations  constituting  a  part  of  such  local 
telephone  system,  and 

•"(11)  any  facility  or  service  provided  in 
connection  vrtth  a  service  described  in  para- 
graph (1). 

The  term  •local  telephone  service"  does  not 
include  any  service  which  is  a  "toll  telephone 
service"  or  a  "private  communication  serv- 
ice"  as  defined   in  subparagraphs    (C)    and 

'Dt-  .     „ 

"  'The     term     "toll     telephone     service 

means — 

""(I)  a  telephonic  quality  communication 
for  which  (a)  there  is  a  toll  charge  which 
varies  in  amount  with  the  distance  and 
elapsed  transmission  time  of  each  individual 
communication  and  (b)  the  charge  is  paid 
within  the  United  States,  and 

"■(11)  a  service  which  entitles  the  sub- 
scriber, upon  payment  of  a  periodic  charge 
(determined  as  a  flat  amount  or  upon  the 
basis  of  total  elapsed  transmission  time), 
to  the  privilege  of  an  unlimited  number  of 
telephonic  communications  to  or  from  all 
or  a  substantial  portion  of  the  persons  hav- 
ing telephone  or  radio  telephone  stations  in 
a  specified  area  which  is  outside  the  local 
telephone  system  area  In  which  the  station 
provided  with  this  service  is  located. 

"•(D)   The  term  "private  communication 

service"  means —  ,  ,.  ^ 

"  '(1)  the  communication  service  furnished 
to  a  subscriber  which  entitles  the  sub- 
scriber— 

"•(a)  to  exclusive  or  priority  use  of  any 
communication  channel  or  groups  of  chan- 
nels, or 

"•(b)  to  the  use  of  intercommunication 
system  for  the  EUbscrlber's  stations, 
regardless  of  whether  such  channel,  groups 
of  channels,  or  intercommunication  system 
may  be  connected  through  switching  with  a 
service   described    in    subparagraph    (Bi    or 

(C), 

•'•(U)  switching  capacity,  extension  lines 
and  stations,  or  other  associated  services 
which  are  provided  in  connection  with,  and 
are  necessarv  or  unique  to  the  use  of,  chan- 
nels, or  systems  described  in  paragraph  ii) 
of  this  suijparagraph,  and 

•••(lii)  the  channel  mileage  which  con- 
nects a  telephone  station  located  outside  a 
local  telephone  system  area  with  a  central 
office  m  such  local  telephone  system, 
except  that  such  term  does  not  include  any 
commvmlcatlon  service  unless  a  separate 
charge  Is  made  for  such  service.' 

"SEC.  303.  Section  114(b)(2)  of  such  Act 
(D.C.  Code,  sec.  47-2601,  par.  14(b)(2))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows ; 

■•  '(2)  (A)  Sales  of  transportation  and  com- 
munication services  other  than  sales  of  local 
telephone  service. 

"  •(B)  Sales  of  local  telephone  service  ren- 
dered by  means  of  a  coin-operated  telephone 
available  to  the  p'Jblic;  except  that  where 
such  coin-operated  telephone  service  is  fur- 
nished for  a  guar.^nteed  amount,  the  amounts 
paid   under  such   guarantee  plus  any   fixed 
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monthly  or  other  periodic  charge  shall  oe 
subject  to  the  tax  impoeed  on  local  telephone 
service  by  this  title.' 

"Sbc.  304.  SecUon  125  of  such  Act  (DC. 
Code.  see.  47-3603)  is  amended  to  read  as 
toUomm: 

"  '3ec.  126.  A  tax  Is  Imposed  upon  all  vend- 
ors for  the  privilege  of  selling  at  retail  cer- 
tain tangible  personal  property  and  for  th« 
privilege  of  selling  certain  selected  services 
(defined  as  sales  at  retaU  In  this  Utle) .  The 
rate  of  such  tax  shall  be  4  per  centum  of  the 
vendor's  gross  receipts  from  Che  sale  of  such 
tangible  personal  property  and  services,  ex- 
cept that  the  rate  of  tax  with  reapect  to  sales 
or  oharges  for  any  room  or  rooms,  lodgings, 
or  accommodations,  furnished  to  transients 
by  tmy  hotel.  Inn.  tourist  camp,  tourist  cabin, 
or  any  other  place  In  which  rooms,  lodgings, 
or  accommodations  are  regularly  furnished  to 
transients,  shall  be  5  per  centum  of  the  groes 
receipts  from  such  sales  or  charges." 

•Skc.  305.  Section  127  of  such  Act  (D.C. 
Code.  sec.  47-2604)  Is  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  In  paragraph  (a) 
"other  than  sales  of  food  for  human  con- 
sumption off  the  premises  where  such  food  Is 
sold,  and";  and 

"(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (b)  and  re- 
designating paragraph  (c)  as  paragraph  (b). 
•Sec.  306.   (a)  Section  128  of  title  I  of  such 
Act   (DC.  Code,  sec  47-2605)    Is  amended — 
"(1)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (c)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"  •  ( d »  Sales  of  materials  and  services  to  the 
printing  clerks  of  the  majority  and  minority 
rooms  of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  use 
In  the  operation  of  such  rooms,  and  sales  of 
materials  and  services  made  by  such  clerks  In 
connection  with  the  operation  of  such 
rooms": 

■•(2)  by  amending  paragraph  (1)  to  read  as 
follows : 

••"(1)  Sales  of  food,  beverages,  and  other 
goods  made  to  any  person  for  use  in  the 
operation  of  the  majority  and  minority  cloak- 
rooms of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
sales  of  such  food,  beverages,  and  other  goods 
made  by  such  person  in  connection  with  the 
operation  oJ  such  cloakrooms."; 

••  ( 3 )  by  striking  out  paragraph  ( o ) ;  and 
"(4i  by  r'Sdeslgnatlng  paragraphs  (p>  and 
(r)  as  paragraphs  (oi  and  (p).  respectively, 
"(b)  Paragraph  (di  of  such  section  128. 
added  by  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  shall  apply  with  respect  to  the 
sale  of  materials  and  services  made  on  or  after 
January  1.  1961 

"Sec.  307.  Section  201  ib)  (2)  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Use  Tax  Act  (DC.  Code. 
sec.  47-2701.  par.  1(b)(2))  la  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"  "(2)  Sales  of  transportation  and  commu- 
nications services  other  than  sales  of  local 
telephone  service.' 

"Sec.  308.  The  last  sentence  of  section  212 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Use  Tax  Act  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  47-2702)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "The  rate  of  the  tax  Imposed  by  this 
section  shall  be  4  per  centum  of  the  sales 
price  of  the  tangible  personal  property  or 
services  rendered  or  sold." 

■"Sec.  309.  Except  as  provided  In  section 
306,  the  amendments  made  by  this  title  shall 
take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month 
which  begins  on  or  after  the  thirtieth  day 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  The 
Imposition  of  sales  tax  on  local  telephone 
service  shall  be  applicable  to  the  sales  price 
or  charge  made  by  a  vendor  for  local  tele- 
phone service  as  stated  on  the  bills  rendered 
to  the  purchaser  by  the  vendor  on  and  alter 
such  effective  date. 

••TITLE    rv— GENERAL    PROVISIONS 
"Sec.  401.   No  funds  appropriated  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia  may 
be  used — 

"(1)  to  provide  transportation  for  students 
enrolled  In  the  public  schools  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  If  the  transportation  Is  provided 
solely  to  change  the  racial   balance  In  any 


public  school  m  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
"(2)  for  the  cost  of  education  (Including 
the  cost  of  transportation)  of  any  individual 
In  an  elementary  or  secondary  school  located 
ouUlde  the  District  of  Columbia,  except 
handicapped  individuals  for  whose  education 
facilities  do  not  exist  m  the  public  school 
system  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"Sec.  402.  No  funds  appropriated  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia  may 
be  used  to  furnish  materials  or  services  to 
promote  or  further  any  demonstration  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  undertaken  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Influencing  legislation  or  other  gov- 
enmiental  actions  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment or  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia."' 

Mr.  MCMILLAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  committee  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read,  printed  In  the  Record. 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 
amendment  to  committee  amendment  or- 

FEXCD    BY    M*.    .\DAMS 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  to  the  committee  amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  Adams:  On  page  13.  strike  out 
lines  13  through  17  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"Sec.  101.  Article  VI  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Revenue  Act  of  1947  (DC.  Code,  sees. 
47-250 la.  47-2501b)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
foUows: 

"  'ABTICLB    VI — FEDEBAL    PAYMENT 

"  'Sec.  1.  In  recognition  of  the  unique  char- 
acter of  the  District  of  Columbia  as  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  City,  a  regular  annual  paj-ment 
(hereafter  In  this  article  referred  to  as  the 
"Federal  payment")  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated from  revenues  of  the  United  States 
to  cover  the  proper  Federal  share  of  the 
expenses  of  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  Federal  payment,  when  appro- 
priated, shall  be  paid  Into  the  general  fund. 
The  Federal  payment  authorized  by  this 
article  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30.  1969.  and  June  30.  1970.  shall  be  an 
amount  equal  to  25  per  centum  of  the 
•imount  of  District  of  Columbia  fees  and  tax 
revenues  which  the  Commissioner  estimates 
win  be  credited  to  the  general  fund  In  such 
fiscal  year.  Subject  to  any  adjustments  re- 
quired under  section  3  for  overpayments  or 
underpayments,  the  Federal  payment  au- 
thorized by  this  article  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1971,  and  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  25 
per  centxmi  of  the  amount  of  District  of  Co- 
'.tunbla  fees  and  tax  revenues  credited  to  the 
general  fund  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1970. 

"'  'Sec.  2.  The  Commissioner  shall  estimate 
the  amount  of  District  of  CDlimibla  fees  and 
tax  revenues  that  will  be  credited  to  the  gen- 
eral fund  during  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30.  1969.  and  June  30,  1970.  He  shall 
submit  such  amount  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  with  the  regular  budget  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbla  for  such  fiscal  years.  The 
amount  of  such  revenues  and  fees  which  Is 
approved  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
:he  Budget  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

"'  'Sec.  3,  If  the  amount  of  the  Federal  pay- 
ment appropriated  In  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30. 1969.  or  June  30.  1970.  does  not  equal 
25  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  District  of 
Columbia  fees  and  tax  revenues  credited  to 
the  general  fund  In  such  fiscal  year,  the 
amount  of  the  Federal  payment  authoriza- 


tion   for    the   second    fiscal    year    beglnmng 
after  such  fiscal  year  shall — 

•  •  ( 1 )  If  such  Federal  payment  appropria- 
tion exceeded  25  per  centum  of  such  fees  and 
tax  revenues,  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of 
such  excess;  or 

■•'(2)  If  such  Federal  payment  appropria- 
tion was  less  than  25  per  centum  of  such  fees 
and  tax  revenues,  be  Increased  by  the  amount 
by  which  such  appropriation  was  lower. 

"  'Sec.  4.  For  purposes  of  this  title — 

•"  ( 1 )  The  term  "District  of  Columbia 
fees  and  tax  revenues"  means  the  sum  of — 

"'(A)  the  proceeds  from  the  motor  vehi- 
cle registration  fees  collected  under  section 
3  of  title  IV  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Re-.  - 
enue  Act  of  1937  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  40-103); 
and 

"'(B)  the  tax  revenues  (Including  penal- 
ties and  Interest)  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Including  revenues  derived  from  the  fol- 
lowing taxes:  (1)  taxes  imposed  on  real  and 
tangible  personal  property,  (II)  sales  and 
gross  receipt  taxes,  (ill)  taxes  on  the  Incomes 
of  Individuals,  corporations,  and  unincor- 
porated businesses,  dv)  real  estate  deed  re- 
cordation taxes,  and  (v)  InherlUnce  and 
estate  taxes. 

"  '(2)  The  term  "general  fund"  means  the 
general  fund  of  the  District  of  Columbia  In 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

"  '(3)  The  term  "Commissioner""  means  the 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

■"Sec.  102.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'District  of  Columbia  Federal  Payment  Au- 
thorization Act  of  1968'." 

Mr.  ADAMS  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the 
amendment  that  was  offered  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee,  and  it  lost 
by  a  10-to-lO  vote. 

Not  having  prevailed  in  the  majority, 
the  amendment  was  not  adopted. 

This  is  the  amendment  which  would 
provide  that  there  be  a  25-percent  for- 
mula established.  25  percent  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  tax  revenues  and  fees. 
This  would  be  esta,blished  only  for  2 
years,  fiscal  year  1969  and  fiscal  year 
1970.  At  the  end  of  that  period  of  time 
the  Congress  would  consider  what  had 
occurred  under  the  formula  and  would 
decide  whether  or  not  to  continue  for- 
ward with  it. 

This  matches  the  formula  on  borrow- 
ing which  was  established  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  in  this  Congress  a 
few  months  ago.  In  other  words,  the  bor- 
rowing formula,  which  allows  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  borrow  based  upon 
6  percent  of  the  revenues  of  the  District, 
and  this  tax  payment  formula  would  run 
out  at  the  same  time,  in  the  middle  of 
the  next  Congress,  so  that  the  Congress 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  determine 
whether  it  wanted  to  change  the  system 

There  were  some  remarks  made  that 
this  would  bypass  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  That  is  not  correct.  The  ap- 
propriations for  the  District  of  Columbia 
under  this  formula,  under  the  bonding 
formula,  and  under  all  the  rules  of  this 
House  would  continue  to  be  made  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 

What  this  Is  is  a  revenue  bill  to  deter- 
mine how  the  District  of  Columbia  will 
raise  its  revenues. 
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I  am  pleased  that  one  of  the  gentlemen 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  asked  the 
question  about  property  taxes,  because 
he  is  correct.  As  shown  on  page  29  of  the 
hearings,  the  property  tax  rate  in  1954  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  was  $2.15.  and 
in  1968  the  property  tax  rate  is  $2.90. 
During  that  period  of  time,  it  is  true,  the 
assessed  valuation  in  the  District  has 
gone  up.  but  the  assessed  valuation  has 
gone  up  because  the  property  in  this  Dis- 
trict has  become  incredibly  valuable. 

What  we  are  talking  about  in  this  tax 
bill— and  this  is  why  I  asked  the  ques- 
tions of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  and 
some  other  Members  who  spoke — Is.  ob- 
viously any  time  one  raises  taxes  it  is 
difficult,  but  to  raise  taxes  one  must  try 
to  be  fair.  This  is  the  thing  a  number  of 
us  have  objected  to  in  this  bill.  We  have 
tried  to  compromise,  and  we  are  in  sup- 
port of  raising  additional  revenue,  but  we 
do  not  believe  we  should  raise  revenue  on 
the  food  that  people  eat.  with  a  tax  going 
from  1  percent  to  4  percent.  This  is  not 
food  in  restaurants  or  any  fancy  eating 
places.  This  is  what  the  man  goes  to  the 
grocery  store  and  buys,  if  he  can.  and 
Lakes  home. 

We  do  not  believe  one  should  raise  the 
tax  on  drugs  when,  with  all  of  the  new 
drugs,  as  we  know,  whenever  a  person  is 
sick  he  just  goes  out  to  buy  drugs,  no 
matter  what  they  cost,  from  zero  per- 
cent to  four  percent,  while  at  the  same 
time  we  have  not  raised  the  amount  we 
are  going  to  require  to  be  paid  in  certain 

fields. 

I  mentioned  imincorporated  business. 
I  do  not  have  an  objection  to  excluding 
them,  but  I  believe  we  should  not  ex- 
clude them  while  we  are  raising  the  sales 

f  QV 

The  same  is  true  with  regard  to  the 
formula.  There  Is  a  reason  for  the  for- 
mula. The  Federal  Government  owns  an 
incredible  amount  of  property  in  the 
District — an  incredible  amount.  It  re- 
quires all  the  services  of  the  District. 

What  we  try  to  do  with  a  formula  is  to 
say.  "This  Is  in  effect  a  payment  in  lieu 
of  taxes."  We  can  argue  about  the  per- 
centage. I  do  not  mind  saying  25  or  30  or 
26  or  27  percent.  We  can  compromise  on 
this  figure.  But  we  should  pay.  as  the 
Federal  Goverrunent.  a  fair  amount  if  we 
are  going  to  try  to  put  a  tax  on  food  and 
on  drugs.  We  should  pay  a  fair  amount 
for  the  property  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. That  is  why  the  formula  is  here. 
That  is  why  we  have  recommended  it. 

If  we  did  adopt  a  25-percent  formula, 
and  passed  the  taxes  in  this  bill,  which 
would  raise  about  another  $47  million, 
we  would  have  raised  as  much  revenue 
as  would  be  raised  under  the  package 
that  has  been  proposed. 

I  am  also  worried,  just  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  reputation  of  the  House,  that 
we  should  exclude  the  cloakrooms  from 
the  sales  tax  on  food  while  we  are  raising 
eveo'body  else's  taxes.  Again  I  think  ths 
cloakrooms  should  be  excluded,  but  I  do 
not  think  we  should  be  excluding  them 
at  the  same  time  as  we  are  taxing  the 
man  who  goes  to  buy  his  food  in  the 
grocery  store,  raising  his  taxes  from  1  to 
4  percent  and  putting  a  4-percent  tax  on 
drugs  and  not  raising  the  tax  on  bev- 
erages and  restaurants  more  than  from 
3  percent  to  4  percent. 


Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ADAMS.  I  will  conclude  my  re- 
marks by  saying  I  hope  that  the  gentle- 
men on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  will  sup- 
port this  formula  proposal.  I  want  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
■sota  who  has  suggested  this  formula. 
There  are  other  Members,  such  as  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  I  Mr.  GudeI 
and  others  who  have  worked  on  this  for 
years.  I  hope  my  offering  it  does  not 
prejudice  it  in  any  way.  because  it  is  a 
bipartisan  matter  and  something  we  all 
have  thought  about  for  many  years.  I 
hope  the  House  will  adopt  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Yes.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  mentioned  earlier  that 
I  supported  the  formula,  but  I  want  to 
make  it  very  clear  to  the  Members  here 
imder  the  formula  the  Appropriations 
Committee  still  will  have  complete  au- 
thority as  to  the  amoimt  of  money  they 
will  appropriate.  They  do  not  necessarily 
go  to  the  level  that  the  formula  would 
set  up.  I  want  to  make  that  very  clear. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  think  he  has  made  that  clear,  and  I 
hope  I  made  it  clear  in  my  remarks,  be- 
cause that  is  the  case. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  The  pend- 
ing amendment  does  not  exclude  the 
sales  tax  on  food:  does  it? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  No,  sir.  This  is  strictly 
the  formula. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  stated  before  that  the 
Federal  Goverrunent  certainly  does  have 
a  financial  responsibility  to  the  Nation's 
Capital.  In  that  position.  I  do  not  think 
I  have  any  quarrel  from  the  gentleman 
proposing  this  amendment.  However,  I 
think  we  have  a  right  and  a  duty  to 
know  the  extent  of  that  financial  respon- 
sibility and  that  Federal  payment.  There 
is  no  magic  formula  that  we  can  adopt 
that  will  bypass  that  responsibility.  It  is 
ridiculous  to  think  we  can  discharge  it 
merely  by  saying  we  owe  to  the  people 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  25  percent  of 
whatever  revenue  is  raised  from  other 
sources,  or  30  percent,  as  the  case  may 
be.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  early  this  year 
the  District  of  Columbia  government  did 
ask  for  a  formula  of  25  percent  Federal 
payment,  but  as  recently  as  June  they 
changed  that  and  stated  that  25  percent 
will  not  give  them  enough  revenue.  It 
now  has  to  be  30  percent.  So  it  makes  no 
difference  what  figure  we  come  up  with. 
If  it  does  not  bring  out  enough  revenue, 
they  will  surely  come  up  and  ask  us  to 
change  the  formula,  exactly  the  same  as 
they  will  come  up  and  ask  to  increase  the 


$80  million  Federal  payment  if  this  Is  not 

enough.  

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  There  are  many 
Federal  grants  made  all  over  the  coun- 
try from  the  Federal  Government.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  none  of 
these  are  based  on  a  formula.  They  are 
based  on  a  determination  by  the  Federal 
agencies  involved  and  on  a  dollars-and- 
cents  figure  in  the  statutes. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  the  foi-mula  pro- 
posed of  25  percent  will  not  bring  in  any 
more  revenue  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia at  the  present  time  than  we  provide 
for  in  the  bill,  but  if  the  formula  proves 
to  be  excessive  and  to  produce  more  rev- 
enue than  is  necessary,  this  will  be  used 
as  an  excuse  to  justify  high  spending 
and  hieh  appropriations.  However,  if  the 
formula  is  insufficient  and  will  not  pro- 
vide enough  revenue,  they  will  surely 
come  up  here  and  say  we  .should  increase 
the  foi-mula  or  the  payment.  In  other 
words,  it  will  be  a  one-way  train.  I  ques- 
tion  the   constitutionality   of   this   ap- 
proach. Of  course.  I  hesitate  to  say  that 
because  no  one  knows  nowadays  what 
the   Constitution   actually    means.   But 
here  we  have  already  delegated  to  the 
District   government    the    authority   to 
raise  real  property  taxes,  and  this  source 
brings  in  approximately  $111  million  per 
year. 

So,  since  they  have  control  over  that, 
they  will  have  control  over  all  the  Fed- 
eral payment  because  they  control  the 
source  of  approximately  one-third  of  the 
revenue. 

However,  if  certain  incidents  should 
again  occur  here  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia such  as  the  recent  incidents  of 
civil  disobedience,  rioting,  looting,  and 
other  acts  of  civil  disorder,  the  formula 
will  not  supply  enough  money  because 
the  city's  general  fund  revenues  v.ill  con- 
tinue to  decrease.  Therefore.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  formula  will  not  work.  Wc  will 
be  asked  for  a  higher  Federal  payment 
and,  therefore,  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations would  play  the  final  role  in  this 
matter.  I  have  no  question  about  how  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  will  handle 
it.  But  I  do  not  feel  that  there  is  any 
excuse  or  any   reason  why  we  should 
abdicate  our  responsibihties  in  this  field. 
Further,  I  do  not  know  why  the  gentle- 
man  has   suggested   a   2-year   formula. 
After  2  years  pass,  we  will  have  to  take 
a  look  at  it  again.  Why  not  keep  the 
figure  at  $80  miUion?  If  that  .should  not 
be  sufficient,  then  we  will  have  to  do 
something  about  it.  It  is  a  serious  matter 
to  think  that  we  can  avoid  our  responsi- 
bility  for   this  problem  by  any  simple 
formula  of  25  percent  or  30  percent. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  suggest  that  this 
amendment  be  voted  down  and  that  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
maintain  its  responsibihties  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  as  we  have  always 
maintained  them  in  the  past. 

Mr.  HARSIIA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 
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As  was  pointed  out  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Virginia  who 
preceded  me  In  the  well  of  the  House, 
there  Is  going  to  be  a  continual  effort  to 
come  up  here  and  change  this  formula, 
even  if  you  approve  it  from  year  to  year 
and.  there  would  be  a  great  deal  of  pres- 
sure to  Increase  the  formula. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  this  amendment 
the  total  amount  of  taxes  at  best  is  an 
estimate  or  a  guesstimate,  designed  and 
intended  solely  to  enable  the  District  of 
Columbia  government  to  obtain,  each 
year,  more  Federal  funds  out  of  the  U.S. 

Treasury- 

However,  the  estimate  is  to  be  based 
upon  the  amount  of  taxes  or  tax  revenue 
collected  that  year  and  then  there  would 
have  to  be  an  adjustment  in  the  follow- 
ing year's  budget,  and  the  guess  for  the 
next  year  is  repeated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  advantage  of  a 
liunp-sum  payment,  as  approved  by  yoiu- 
commiUee  and  the  Congress,  for  all  the 
years,  is  that  the  District  knows  the 
amount  of  the  authorized  Federal  pay- 
ment each  year.  It  is  not  based  upon  any 
slide  rule  figure,  or  guess,  as  to  which 
adjustments  must  thereafter  be  made 
because  the  experts  were  wrong  in  their 
estimates. 

Mr.  Chairman,  until  this  year,  pro- 
ponents of  the  formula  have  always 
argued  it  would  make  budgeting  so  much 
simpler  for  the  District,  because  once  the 
formula  were  adopted  it  would  not  be 
necessaiT  for  the  District  to  come  to 
Congress  each  year  to  increase  the  Fed- 
eral payment.  Under  the  formula,  the 
Federal  payment  would  automatically 
increase  because  the  total  taxes  collected 
each  year  would  normally  increase.  But 
this  year  the  experts  ran  into  a  snag  and 
had  to  change  their  argument. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia government  came  before  the  Dis- 
trict Committee  on  April  25  with  its 
revenue  proposals  including  this  formula 
providing  for  Federal  payment  authori- 
zation of  25  percent  of  the  taxes  col- 
lected as  above.  The  District  of  Columbia 
officials  estimated  that  in  1969  taxes  col- 
lected would  be  S331.6  million,  25  per- 
cent of  which  would  produce  a  Federal 
payment  of  $82.9  million. 

Because  of  the  April  disorders,  the 
revenue  estimates  were  changed,  and 
after  the  hearings,  but  before  the  com- 
mittee could  write  up  the  revenue  bill, 
the  District  government  sent  down  a  re- 
vision of  the  formula  raising  it  to  30 
percent  rather  than  25  percent  of  the 
taxes  collected.  The  District  government 
also  revised  downward  its  estimate  of 
taxes  to  be  c:>llected  as  S327.6  million 
rather  than  $331.6  million,  30  percent  of 
which  would  produce  a  Federal  payment 
of  $98.3  million.  So,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
fallacy  of  the  argument  originally  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress — that  a  formula 
once  adopted  would  suffice  thereafter,  to 
meet  the  District  needs  esch  year  with- 
out returning  to  the  Congress  for  fur- 
ther Federal  payment  authorization — is 
evident. 

If  this  form'ola  Is  adopted  as  the  pro- 
posed amendment  provides,  it  is  almost 
a  foregone  conclusion  based  on  our  ex- 
periences in  recent  years,  that  the  Dis- 
trict government  will  be  back  before  our 


committee  next  year  and  the  year  after, 
and  so  on,  requesting  an  increase  in  the 
percentage.  The  incentive  there  will  be 
to  increase  taxes  upon  which  the  per- 
centage is  based,  or  the  formula  Is 
based. 

Now,  one  thing  I  want  the  committee 
to  understand  is  that  iji  1963  the  Federal 
payment  was  $32  million.  In  1967  the 
Federal  payment  was  $60  million.  Last 
year  alone  we  raised  it  an  additional  $10 
million,  to  make  it  what  it  is  now,  S70 
million.  And  we  again  this  year  propose 
to  Increase  it  another  $10  million,  to 
make  it  S80  million. 

In  that  short  span  of  time  we  have  al- 
most tripled  the  Federal  contribution  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  government. 

Let  me  also  point  out  to  the  Members 
that  in  the  very  brief  period  from  1964 
to  1969,  the  total  District  of  Columbia 
annual  budget  has  doubled  from  $358.5 
million  In  fiscal  1964  to  almost  $714  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  1969.  This  year  alone  it  is 
$100  million  over  last  year. 

Why  does  the  rest  of  the  country  have 
to  economize,  why  do  we  have  to  cut 
down  spending  for  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try, imposing  a  surtax  on  the  rest  of  the 
country  and  ask  the  rest  of  the  cotintry 
to  tighten  its  belt  and  then  come  in  here 
and  increase  the  District  of  Columbia 
budget  by  SlOO  million  in  1  year? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Harsha 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  in  just  a 
moment,  but  first  let  me  finish  this  state- 
ment: 

Yet.  significantly  enough,  while  the 
demands  upon  the  Federal  Treasury  and 
the  tax  revenues  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia have  increased  in  an  unpropor- 
tionate  amount  as  to  the  rest  of  the 
government,  the  services  have  greatly 
expanded,  the  emplo3rment  has  greatly 
expanded,  yet  the  poijulatlon  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  during  this  period  of 
time  in  most  years  has  declined,  or  in 
other  years  has  held  at  its  present  level? 

This  burjeoning  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  budget  must  be  halted,  and  the 
only  way  we  can  do  it  Is  to  hold  to  this 
Federal  payment,  to  the  lump  sum  plan. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  now  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
ask  the  ttentleman  from  Ohio  how  of- 
ficials of  the  so-called  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  explain  the 
tremendous  Increases  in  their  costs  of 
operations. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  will  reply  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  there  are  ai-gu- 
ments  on  both  sides  of  that,  but  to  my 
satisfaction  they  never  have  explained 
It. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
gentleman  yield  for  an  answer  to  the 
question  posed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 


Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
point  out  that  the  two  biggest  expenses 
are,  No.  1.  for  education  and.  No.  2.  for 
additional  police  protection. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  While  we  are  on  the 
subject  of  police  protection,  let  me  tell 
the  Members  that  last  year  there  were 
357  vacancies  on  the  police  force,  and  i; 
took  them  the  whole  year  to  bring  In  227 
new  policemen.  We  are  still  128  pallce- 
men  under  the  authorized  3,100  police 
officers. 

Now  they  have  asked  for  an  additional 
1,000  police  officers,  which  will  call  for 
$16.5  million  to  do  it.  But  they  cannot 
possibly  hire  another  1,000  police  officers 
In  1  yecu-'s  time. 

We  have  provided  in  this  bill  almost 

$7  million  to  take  care  of  that  possibility. 

The    CHAIRMAN.    The    time    of    th.' 

gentleman  from  Ohio  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Harsh.\ 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  HARSHA.  If  they  are  successful 
In  hiring  1.000  more  police  officers,  I  cer- 
tainly will  approve  it,  or  consent,  at  lea.st 
as  far  as  I  personally  am  concerned,  id 
receive  a  request  for  a  supplemental  e.\- 
I>enditure  on  that  item. 

Let  me  jwint  this  out:  That  this 
amendment  calls  for  a  formula  payment 
for  a  2-year  period,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
2-year  period  It  will  then  again  become  a 
fixed-sum  payment.  The  same  thing  we 
are  trying  to  provide  for  here,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  pointed  out. 
there  has  been  this  formula  applied  on 
the  borrowing  authority.  As  it  is.  we  have 
Increased  the  borrowing  authority  a  tre- 
mendous am3unt.  and  we  are  now  trsrins; 
the  formula  method  for  that  part  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  budget. 

Would  it  not  be  better  judgment  to  pro- 
ceed with  that  innovation,  and  see  hov 
it  works,  see  whether  or  not  it  is  succes.s- 
ful,  and  if  it  is  successful  we  then  ha->e 
some  experience  upon  which  to  base  an 
effort  to  try  the  formula  method  for  the 
Federal  payment.  But  let  us  not  go  inn 
two  avenues  that  have  previously  been 
unexplored  or  untried  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the  amendment 
is  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Adams]. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Adams)  .  there 
were — ayes  36.  noes  43. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  refused. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT        TO        COMMrTTEE         AMENDMENT 
OFTCKED    BY    MB.    ADAMS 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  to  the  committee  amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  Adams:  On  page  16.  line  14. 
Insert  the  following  Immediately  before  t!.e 
period:  "and  Inserting  after  the  period  at  the 
end  of  such  section  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: 'The  word  "food"  shall  not  Include 
splrltous  or  malt  liquors,  beer,  or  wines." " 

On  page  19.  Hne  25.  Insert  Immediately  be- 
fore the  period  the  following:  ".  and  the  rate 
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of  tax  with  respect  to  sales  of  food  for  human 
consumption  off  the  premises  where  such 
food  Is  sold  shall  be  1  per  centum  of  the  gross 
receipts  from  such  sales". 

On  page  20,  strike  out  lines  1  through  7 
:ind  redesignate  the  succeeding  sections  In 
title  III  and  all  references  thereto  accord- 
ingly. 

On  page  20,  Insert  'and''  at  the  end  of 
line  22  and  strike  out  line  23.  and  on  page 
21.  strike  out  lines  1  and  2  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following : 

•  (3)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (r)  as 
paragraph  (q)." 

On  page  21.  line  1.6.  Insert  immediately 
before  the  period  ".  except  that  the  rate  of 
tax  with  respect  to  bales  of  food  for  human 
lousuinptton  off  the  premises  where  such 
lood  Is  sold  shall  be  1  per  centum  of  the  sales 
jirice  of  such  sales". 

Mr.  ADAMS  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment  may  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ma  ton? 
Tliere  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Washington  Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the 
amendment  that  was  indicated  earlier 
would  be  presented  to  return  the  situa- 
tion of  taxation  on  food  and  drugs  to  the 
original  position  that  they  were  In.  In 
other  words,  the  committee  increased  the 
tax  on  food  taken  from  a  grocery  store 
from  1  percent  to  4  percent.  The  amend- 
ment would  restore  the  amount  to  be 
taken  from  a  man's  salary  when  he  goes 
in  to  buy  his  food  at  the  grocery  store  to 
an  amount  of  only  1  percent. 

With  regard  to  drugs,  the  amendment 
provides  that  there  would  be  no  sales  tax 
on  drugs. 

What  the  committee  has  done  in  this 
case  is  to  put  a  very  regressive  tax  on 
food  and  on  drugs,  which  are  absolute 
r.pccssarles  for  life. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  what  the  ef- 
fect of  this  type  of  tax  Is  as  compared  to 
an  Income  tax  or  as  compared  to  prop- 
crty  tax  or  as  compared  to  all  the  other 
taxes  we  have  had.  If  you  are  a  man  who 
takes  home  only  S50  a  week,  you  probably 
.•^pend  close  to  half  your  budget  on  food, 
maybe  more.  You  have  to  In  order  to  stay 
alive.  So  when  you  pay  a  4  percent  tax 
on  food,  you  are  paying  a  tax  on  a  major 
portion  of  your  earnings. 

A  man  who  will  earn  $500  a  week  or 
.S400  a  week  spends  only  350.  S60,  maybe 
close  even  to  SlOO  on  food.  The  percent- 
i'.'^e  of  his  income  that  you  take  is  much 
I.:ss  than  that  taken  o<i  the  poor.  We  do 
I'sve  a  number  of  people  in  this  city  who 
are  poor  or  who  rug  on  welfare.  I  wish  we 
did  not. 

I  v.i.sh  that  we  could  correct  this,  and 
v.e  are  trying  to  do  so.  That  is  part  of 
the  reason  why  the  budget  has  gone  up, 
fiS  has  been  mentioned  by  some  of  the 
I  ailier  speakers.  This  city  has  been  iie- 
t;lecied  for  years,  and  starting  a  few 
years  ago  we  liave  tried  to  correct  this, 
and  there  have  been  corrections.  We  have 
a  long  way  to  go  on  education  so  that  our 
people  can  support  themselves  and  can 
become  taxpayers  across  the  full  spec- 
trum. We  have  some  incredible  problems 
iji  protection  of  the  public  safety  in  this 
city.  Tliey  apply  not  only  because  this 


city  suffers  from  the  problems  of  every 
city  In  America,  and  the  central  district 
Is  going  downhill  because  we  have  not 
determined  how  to  bring  It  back  up,  but 
also  we  have  the  problem  In  the  central 
area  of  patrolling  the  streets.  Therefore, 
we  have  one  bad  set  of  problems.  We  have 
a  second  set  of  problems. 

This  is  the  Federal  City.  We  do  a  lot  of 
things  of  a  Federal  nature  in  this  city 
that  are  not  done  In  any  other  city  in 
America.  So  we  need  more  police  protec- 
tion. We  need  more  public  services  than 
we  have  elsewhere.  We  have  to  have 
more  firemen,  more  reserves,  more  pro- 
tection, because,  yes,  you  and  I  as  Con- 
gressmen are  here,  and  yes,  the  Federal 
Government  is  here  and.  yes.  the  Federal 
Government  must  be  protected  and 
things  have  to  be  done  for  it.  We  have  to 
try  to  make  this  a  model  city.  We  are  not 
doing  it  and  we  know  it. 

So  many  of  us  have  voted  for  proposals 
in  this  bill.  We  went  along.  We  compro- 
mised. As  I  mentioned  before,  we  took 
out  some  of  the  professional  people.  We 
went  along  with  increasing  the  sales  tax 
generally  from  3  to  4  percent.  We  went 
along  with  increasing  the  income  tax, 
even  at  the  level  of  a  $2,000  income. 
We  have  gone  along  with  the  whole  spec- 
trum of  propositions.  All  we  are  asking 
is  that  this  be  fair,  and,  yes,  what  we  are 
saying  here  is  that  this  is  a  very  regres- 
sive tax.  So  we  are  asking  that  the  tax  on 
food  taken  out  of  a  grocery  store  be  re- 
moved, and  that  the  tax  on  drugs  be  re- 
moved. 

If  this  carries,  then  I  will  favor  an 
amendment  to  raise  the  tax  on  beverages 
and  on  restaurant  meals  from  3  to  4 
percent  to  bring  back  part  of  the  in- 
come. 

I  know  that  this  is  a  difficult  thing. 
Taxes  are  difficult  on  all  of  us.  But  wc 
have  got  to  put  this  city  back  together. 
We  have  got  to  have  some  protection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  th3 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  gentleman  aware 
that  last  summer,  just  last  year,  young 
vandals  rocked  out  $170,000  worth  of 
window  glass  in  the  schools  in  this  city? 
Mr.  ADAMS.  I  am  aware  of  that,  and  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  if  we 
would  spend,  and  if  we  do  spend  the 
money  that  is  necessary  on  education, 
and  if  we  could  bring  the  Police  De- 
partment up  to  strength,  which  we  are 
attempting  to  do  by  new  recruiting  tech- 
niques and  by  new  increases  in  salary, 
we  can  deal  with  this  problem,  and  that 
is  what  we  are  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Ml-.  Chairman.  I  think  we  can  all  agree 
that  a  food  tax  is  most  imdesirable.  In 
fact,  I  think  all  sales  taxes  are  regres- 
sive, and  all  excise  taxes  are  regressive. 
Many  Members  will  recall  that  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  worked  for  many 
years  in  an  effort  to  get  the  excise  tax, 
which  is  a  form  of  sales  tax,  eliminated 
from  ladies'  jewelry,  cosmetics,  hand- 
bags, and  luggage,  and  from  admission 
taxes.  We  actually  had  a  formula  where- 
by the  excise  taxes  on  telephone  service 


and  automobiles  would  eventually  be 
eliminated,  and  we  had  to  postpone  that 
elimination. 

If  there  was  any  other  way  whereby  we 
could  raise  the  necessai-y  revenue  to  fi- 
nance the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment, there  would  not  be  any  sales  tax, 
much  less  a  sales  tax  on  food. 

I  might  say — and  I  have  said  this  be- 
fore in  my  remarks — all  of  us  are  con- 
cerned about  the  plight  of  the  poor.  I  do 
not  think  anyone  among  us  has  a  mo- 
nopoly on  concern  for  those  who  are 
lx)or  and  downtrodden.  I  also  said  a  few 
moments  ago  that  we  must  do  more  for 
those  who  cannot  help  themselves.  We 
.spend  billions  of  dollars  in  trying  to 
eliminate  poverty  and  human  suffering 
and  unemployment,  but  we  have  foimd 
that  there  has  been  a  lot  of  sUppage  and 
waste,  and  that  the  benefits  have  not 
gotten  down  to  those  we  have  tried  to 
help,  so  I  think  we  should  look  for  better 
ways  and  better  formulas  for  helping 
those  who  cannot  help  themselves. 

But  I  think  also  we  should  think  about 
the  middle-Income  group,  the  fellow  who 
gets  out  of  bed  and  goes  to  work  every 
day,  goes  to  church,  sends  his  children 
to  school,  and  pays  he  taxes.  He  is  the 
backbone  of  this  Nation,  and  he  repre- 
sents the  majority  of  American  people, 
the  majority  of  those  who  pay  all  sales 
taxes — on  food  and  all  other  sales.  Actu- 
ally, we  reduced  the  taxes  on  the  poor  or 
low-income  people  as  far  as  the  income 
tax  is  concerned,  when  the  bill  was  re- 
ported out  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  there  are  five 
factors  we  should  consider  in  discussing 
this  amendment.  I  mentioned  a  moment 
ago  that  we  are  trying  to  make  existing 
taxes  comparable  to  those  in  the  suburbs, 
and  we  have  done  that  insofar  as  the 
State  of  Virginia  is  concerned,  and  very 
close  to  comparability  with  the  State  of 
Maryland. 

Second,  most  people  in  the  District  oi 
Col'ombia  are  transient,  and  many  of 
these  people  never  get  on  the  city's  in- 
come tax  roll.  Actually,  the  only  way  we 
can  really  get  these  people  to  pay  taxes 
is  through  some  fonn  of  sales  tax,  in- 
cluding a  tax  on  the  sale  of  groceries. 

Third,  the  income  per  capita  in  the 
District  of  Colimibia— recognizing  that 
we  do  have  our  share  of  poor  people — is 
among  the  highest  in  the  entire  United 
States,  so  why  should  the  people  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  be  exempted  from 
a  form  of  taxation  that  31  of  our  States 
already  have  on  their  statute  books — and 
that  includes  the  State  of  the  gentleman 
who  offered  the  amendment  to  eliminate 
the  tax? 

Also,  if  this  amendment  Is  adopted, 
we  are  going  to  lose  $8.5  million  in  po- 
tential revenue.  The  amendment  being 
discussed  will  reduce  the  revenues  pro- 
vided by  the  committee's  bill  by  Sll.l 
million.  And  by  increasing  taxes  on  res- 
taurant meals  and  alcoholic  beverages 
to  5  percent  instead  of  4  percent  as  the 
committee  has  recommended,  we  will 
only  bring  in  $2.6  million  in  additional 
revenue.  Hence,  the  net  loss  will  be  $8.5 
million. 

If  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  is  adopted,  we  will 
lose  another  $8.5  million  of  potential 
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revenues,  and  I  am  going  to  predict  that 
even  the  estimates  in  the  report  itself 
are  going  to  fall  short,  because  we  have 
lost  millions  and  millions  of  dollars  in 
business  and  revenues  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  because  of  the  Poor  People's 
March  and  the  riots  and  other  civil  dis- 
turbances that  have  occurred  here  in 
recent  months. 

So  we  will  be  back  here  asking  the  rest 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
finance  by  additional  money  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  certainly  we  should 
not  be  asked  to  reduce  the  revenue  pro- 
posed in  this  bill  by  another  $8.5  million. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  confess  I  find  it 
rather  difficult  to  believe  that  this  Com- 
mittee is  going  to  impose  a  price  increase 
on  food  and  drugs  for  the  vast  majority 
of  people  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
who  are  in  very  low-income  categories. 

I  do  not  live  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. I  have  no  property  here.  It  is  not 
going  to  affect  me. 

But  I  walked  out  to  the  telephone,  and 
I  phoned  to  my  county  assessor's  ofiDce 
out  in  Sacramento.  Calif. 

I  believe  it  is  quite  obvious  why  there 
is  a  problem  here.  It  is  very  obvious.  The 
District  of  Columbia  assessed  value  of 
taxable  property  in  1968  is  $3,369,209,000. 
The  tax  rate  is  $2  90.  It  is  going  up  to  $3 
this  time. 

I  learned  that  the  combined  tax  rate  In 
my  county  is  $10.48  per  $100  of  assessed 
valuation. 

I  believe  that  if  the  rest  of  the  Mem- 
bers would  go  to  their  telephones  and 
make  comparable  calls  they  would  find 
that  the  underlying  cause  of  the  lack  of 
adequate  finances  remains  as  it  has  al- 
ways been  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  a 
lack  of  fair  and  equitable  levy  on  real 
property. 

I  remember  going  back  quite  a  number 
of  years  ago,  when  we  took  the  trouble 
to  compare  taxes  in  a  number  of  cities 
around  this  Nation,  and  in  case  after 
case  after  case  the  same  pattern  of  in- 
equality of  taxation  of  real  property 
existed. 

This  is  a  unique  enclave  of  privilege 
insofar  as  property  ownership  is  con- 
cerned here  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
I  do  know  why  that  it.  but  I  know 
this  House,  this  Congress,  has  the  power 
to  reach  It.  But  it  does  not  do  so. 

So  we  adopt,  if  the  committee  prevails, 
a  highly  regressive  tax.  a  highly  unfair 
tax. 

My  State,  with  all  Its  problems  of 
growth  and  its  need  for  new  revenues, 
has  not  felt  compelled  to  place  on  the 
backs  of  the  poorest  of  its  citizens  a  tax 
on  their  groceries  and   their  medicines. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  want  the  gentleman  to 
know  that  the  city  government  has  the 
authority  to  levy  the  tax  on  real  prop- 
erty In  the  District  of  Columbia.  We  gave 
them  that  authority  about  3  years  ago. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Yes,  I  kiMJw  they  have;  and 
I  know  that  the  committee  has  the  au- 
thority to  direct  them  to  Increase  that 
levy.  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  under- 


stand why  year  after  year  after  year  that 
authority  is  not  exercised. 

I  think  that  the  Ux  being  proposed 
today,  the  sales  levy,  is  an  outrage.  I 
think  it  is  an  affront  to  the  people  who 
are  denied  representation  here  in  this 
body. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  gentleman  from 
Virginia  talked  about  the  need  for  a  sales 
tax  on  food.  I  wonder  if  I  may  have  the 
gentleman's  attention. 

What  is  the  gentleman's  attitude  on  a 
payroll  tax  or  a  commuter  tax,  to  have 
all  of  these  fine  people  who  come  here 
every  morning,  who  earn  their  living  in 
the  District  and  who  leave  in  the  eve- 
ning, who  leave  no  significant  contribu- 
tion to  the  city,  who  get  the  benefit  ol 
police  protection  and  fire  protection  and 
all  the  other  services,  pay  such  a  tax? 

I  wonder  what  the  gentleman's  atti- 
tude would  be  toward  getting  a  proper 
solution  to  the  financial  needs  of  this 
city  through  a  payroll  or  commuter  tax. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  In  the 
first  place,  I  wish  they  would  get  some 
more  police  protection.  Then  we  would 
have  more  of  them  coming  here  to  shop. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Forget  about  the 
shopping.  What  about  the  working.  They 
come  here  to  work. 

What  about  putting  a  tax  on  earnings? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Everyone 
who  comes  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  buj's  anything  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  must  pay  the  sales  tax  and  all 
the  other  taxes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  asked  you  about  an 
earnings  tax.  Forget  about  that  sales  tax. 
They  do  not  do  any  buying  here  to 
amount  to  anything. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  do  not 
believe  that  anyone  should  pay  a  pre- 
mium for  the  right  to  work  for  the  Fed- 
eral Ctovemment. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  merely  rise  to  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  fMr.  Adams  1 
in  opposition  to  this  excessive  4-percent 
tax  on  food.  I  think  this  comes  at  a  very 
unfortunate  time,  particularly  when  this 
House  has  been  passing  legislation  such 
as  the  school  limch  program  and  show- 
ing its  awareness  of  the  importance  of 
nutrition  in  our  national  war  against 
poverty. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

I  think  it  is  incredible  in  this  day  and 
age  that  this  Congress  should  be  asked 
to  increase  a  sales  tax  on  food  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  It  displays  an  ap- 
palling insensitlvity  to  the  needs  of  the 
times  and  to  the  mood  of  the  times.  We 
are  told  day  after  day  that  men  and 
women  do  not  have  enough  bread.  Our 
answer  today  is  to  add  to  the  tax  on 
bread.  We  are  told  that  children  do 
not  have  enough  milk.  Our  answer  is  to 
increase  the  tax  on  milk. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  completely  with 
the  gentleman  from  California  that  if  we 
want  to  get  the  revenue,  we  should  get  It 
from  people  who  have  the  ability  to  pay. 
When  you  tax  a  poor  man  for  food  at  a 


rate  of  4  percent.  It  Is  a  much  greater 
sacrifice  than  when  you  tax  a  well-to-do 
ma.n  4  percent.  That  'vell-lo-do  man  is 
Just  going  to  buy  as  much  food  as  he  al- 
ways did.  but  it  is  conceivable  and  in  fact 
it  is  likely  that  a  poor  person  will  be  de- 
prived of  food  because  of  the  tax. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  acceptance 
of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  Isist  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  how  thi.s  sort 
of  a  tax  aggrieves  and  concerns  the  mem- 
bers of  this  committee.  It  concerns  me. 

I  do  not  like  to  advertise  or  comment 
on  it — and  I  seldom  do — but  the  average 
income  of  the  f)eople  in  my  State  is  tlie 
lowest  in  the  Nation.  Now,  I  do  not  say 
that  with  any  degree  of  pride.  It  is  a  veiy 
sad  thing.  The  sources  of  revenue  avail- 
able to  that  State  reached  the  bottom 
of  the  barrel.  So,  we  had  to  go  to  this 
kind  of  a  tax.  My  State  was  the  first  in 
the  Union  to  enact  a  sales  tax.  Whether 
it  was  enacted  upon  food  or  whatnot, 
all  other  States  thought  we  were  wrong ; 
but  most  of  them  eventually  enacted  such 
themselves.  And  this  is  what  the  District 
is  going  to  have  to  do. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  in  all  States 
there  is  some  poverty  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Those  who  are  going  to  suffer 
if  you  adopt  this  amendment  are  those 
who  are  very  poor,  because  most  of  the 
revenue  we  are  trying  to  raise  will  go 
directly  to  those  on  welfare.  If  you  do 
not  want  that  other  large  segment  of  the 
EHstrict  population,  which  is  probably  93 
percent  or  more,  who  can  afford  to  pay 
this  tax  and  who  can  afford  to  make  that 
additional  contribution  to  those  who  need 
it  for  welfare,  for  dependent  children, 
and  so  on — if  you  do  not  want  them  to 
pay  such,  then  you  vote  for  this  amend- 
ment, and  the  poor  people  will  not  get 
the  money  they  need. 

If  we  adopt  this  amendment,  I  know 
who  will  suffer.  It  will  not  be  those  who 
can  pay  the  tax.  It  will  be  those  on  wel- 
fare who  are  to  be  the  recipients  of  thi^ 
revenue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  unfortunately  the 
State  of  our  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Adams]  who  pro- 
posed this  amendment,  why  his  State 
levies  a  4.5-percent  sales  tax  on  food  and 
a  4.5-percent  tax  on  medicine.  Mr 
Chairman,  I  know  this  hurts.  I  know  they 
would  rather  this  would  not  have  to  be. 
But  evidently  a  majority  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Washington  and  the 
gentleman's  Governor  found  that  they 
had  to  do  so  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
people  of  that  great  State.  In  addition. 
Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  30  other  States 
which  levy  similar  taxes,  a  list  of  which 
I  have  in  my  hand  and  which  my  chair- 
man will  place  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  Chairman,  even  in  the  great  State 
of  Illinois  from  which  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pr- 
ciNSKi]  comes — and  I  am  not  bei'ig 
critical  and  I  want  to  agree  with 
some  of  the  criticisms  and  recommenda- 
tions he  offered — even  his  State  levie.s  a 
4.5-percent  sales  tax  on  food.  There  are 
many  poor  people  in  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago as  well  as  throughout  the  State  of 
Illinois.  Regrettably,  Illinois  had  to  go 
to  resort  to  this  tax  to  meet  the  needs 
of  all  of  Its  people.  Including  the  poor. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  the  State  of  Kentucky, 
a  State  with  many  poor  people,  just  a 
few  days  ago  raised  its  sales  tax  from  3 
percent  to  5  percent,  and  they  levied  it 
across  the  board  on  food  and  medicine. 
I  know  it  hurt.  I  know  they  did  not  want 
to  do  it.  But  they  had  to. 

It  serves  one  no  great  pleasure  or 
credit,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  serve  on  this 
committee.  It  is  a  tough  job.  Maybe  I 
should  get  off.  But  someone  has  to  do  this 
job.  About  all  I  get  out  of  it  is  some  kick- 
ing around,  particularly  from  some  of 
those  people — some  woodpeckers — sitting 
in  the  press  galleries.  They  constantly 
ride  the  chairman  and  other  members  of 
this  committee  as  they  did  in  this  morn- 
ing's papers.  The  reward  for  doing  this 
job  is  terribly  light,  if  there  is  any  reward 
at  all. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  through 
this  year  after  year  after  year  after  year. 
We  have  come  to  the  point  that  you 
either  take  a  sales  tax  or  these  poor  peo- 
i)le  who  need  the  welfare  money  are  going 
to  be  the  ones  that  suffer  the  most. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

I  would  like  to  ask  one  question  and 
make  one  comment. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman for  a  question. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  has  expired. 

^By  imanimous  consent  Mr.  Abernethy 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  just  want  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  if  he  thinks 
the  fact  that  the  State  of  Kentucky  and 
other  places  as  well  as  his  State  are  do- 
ing this  is  something 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  And  your  State 

Mr.  ADAMS.  And  my  State,  that  should 
be  done.  I  do  not. 

Therefore,  I  ask  the  gentleman  wheth- 
er he  thinks  this  is  a  good  thing. 

The  second  thing  is  serving  on  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
which  is  a  difficult  assignment.  However, 
so  long  £is  the  Congress  persists  and  in- 
."Jists  that  they  are  going  to  take  over  the 
District  some  of  us  are  supposed  to  serve 
on  this  committee  and  to  do  the  job  for 
which  it  is  designed. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  does 
not  like  it,  I  am  sure  some  of  our  fellow 
colleagues  will  fill  in  for  him  if  he  wants 
to  leave  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

I  By  imanimous  consent  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute.) 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  With  all  deference. 
I  really  would  like  to  say  to  the  gentle- 
man if  he  has  any  criticism  of  this 
kind  of  tax,  he  ought  to  start  at  home. 
We  are  not  proposing  to  lift  the  sales 
tax  to  the  level  that  you  have  In  your 
State  of  Washington.  We  are  being  more 
temperate  and  modest  with  this  tax  than 
are  the  authorities  in  your  great  State. 
I  do  not  say  this  to  needle  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  will  state  to  the  gentle- 
man that  it  is  not  a  question  of  needling 

me 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Regretably,  I  can- 


not yield  any  further  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

If  they  needed  additional  revenue  in 
the  State  of  Washington,  and  I  am  sure 
they  did,  instead  of  a  food  tax  why  did 
they  not  levy  a  tax  on  income?  That 
would  appear  to  me  to  be  what  should 
have  been  done.  I  understand  that  Wash- 
ington State  has  no  income  tax.  On  the 
other  hand  I  recognize  that  you  people 
in  Washington  State  have  a  right  to 
levy  what  ever  tax  suits  you.  That  is  your 
privilege.  But  don't  make  such  a  levy 
and  then  criticize  others  for  attempting 
to  do  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  is  it  not  true 
that  if  we  lose  the  revenue  by  not  putting 
this  tax  on — and  we  do  not  like  taxes, 
none  of  us  do — then  the  loss  will  have  to 
be  made  up  by  the  taxpayers  throughout 
the  whole  country? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  am  not  so  sure. 
The  District  may  just  have  to  do  with 
less.  I  am  not  too  sure  the  Congress  will 
enlarge  the  grant.  I  can  tell  you  the 
Members  of  this  House  are  getting  a 
little  sick  of  this  so-called  Federal  pay- 
ment business,  and  so  are  the  Nation's 
taxpayers.  The  Federal  grant  lias  grown 
in  5  years  from  $32  to  $80  million 
as  carried  in  this  bill.  That  is  travel- 
ing pretty  fast.  And  it  started  at  $2 
million,  then  on  up  to  $32  million.  I  re- 
peat, in  the  last  5  years  it  has  grown 
from  that  $32  to  $80  million. 

No  one  likes  taxes.  No  one  likes  to  levy 
taxes.  Levies  mu&t  be  made  in  keeping 
with  the  sources  of  revenue.  We  have 
studied  this  question  for  years.  We  have 
now  reached  the  bottom  of  the  barrel.  We 
either  levy  the  sales  taxes  included  in 
this  revenue  bill,  or  else  the  people  of  the 
District  must  give  up  something;  and 
those  who  will  be  hurt  the  most  are  the 
poor  people. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
fiUpport  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  theorj'  of  a  sales 
tax  is  very  simple:  'never  hit  a  man 
when  he  is  up."  A  sales  tax  should  be  the 
very  last  resort  for  raising  revenue  in 
any  situation,  but  if  you  do  enact  a  sales 
lax,  putting  it  on  take  home  food  should 
be  the  very,  very  last  resort. 

Now,  it  may  not  be  the  first  resort  in 
this  revenue  measure,  but  it  certainly  is 
not  the  last  resort,  either,  because  the 
plain  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  $3  is  the 
rate  on  real  estate  taxes  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Back  home  in  Indiana  I  pay 
$11  per  $100  rate  on  my  real  estate. 

Who  is  going  to  make  up  for  it  if  the 
poor  people  of  this  community  are  not 
taxed  while  the  coaches  ride  by  to  the 
restaurants? 

Well,  maybe  the  people  who  have  prop- 
erty in  the  District  of  Columbia  can  start 
paying  their  fair  share.  We  just  passed  a 
10-percent  surcharge  the  other  day  for 
the  whole  country,  or  part  of  the  whole 
country,  while  some  people  bask  in  ex- 
emptions and  depletion  allowances,  and 
that  kind  of  thing,  and  do  not  bear  their 
fair  share. 

Now,  here  we  go  again. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  detected  a  note 
of  some  retribution  in  some  remarks  that 


have  been  made  here  today — talking 
about  riots  and  "what  those  people  have 
done."  Well,  who  are  those  people?  Is  it 
every  person  who  is  poor  in  this  commu- 
nity who  has  participated  in  riots  and 
broken  windows  in  schools?  Or  do  you 
want  to  talk  about  those  who  have  been 
law-abiding  citizens  who  have  huddled 
in  the  doorways  while  the  riots  were  rag- 
ing and  who  have  spoken  out  in  their 
churches  for  law  and  order?  A  person 
pays  sales  tax  when  he  buys  something, 
not  when  he  steals  something.  When  a 
poor  person  goes  down  to  buy  food  he  has 
only  $10  or  maybe  $9.20  in  his  pocket  for 
the  whole  week  to  buy  food.  He  would 
not  pay  3  percent  more.  His  babies  would 
eat  3  percent  less. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  tilings  we  are 
talking  about.  And  that  is  the  kind  of 
thing  that  has  led  to  the  downfall  of 
civilizations  in  this  world — those  who  are 
well  off  and  do  not  understand  those  who 
are  far  below  "not  well  off."  And  if  com- 
munication breaks  again  with  an  act  of 
this  Congress  today,  then  we  are  more 
closer  to  the  failure  of  the  experiment  in 
democracy  where  self-discipline  is  re- 
quired of  all  citizens,  and  self -discipline 
is  required  of  the  Members  of  this 
Chamber. 

That  is  the  kind  of  thing  we  object  to. 
I  am  not  talking  about  bleeding  hearts. 
It  may  be  funny  to  some  people.  The  rat 
control  bill  was  funny  to  some  people.  I 
am  talking  about  the  sort  of  thing  that 
occurred  to  the  czar  of  Russia  when  his 
troops  were  freezing  at  the  front,  and  he 
laughed  in  warmth  on  the  Baltic. 

I  hope  Members  will  bear  this  in  mind 
when  they  vote  on  whether  they  want  to 
increase  by  300  percent  the  tax  on  that 
person  who  in  a  week's  time  digs  up  $10 
to  no  down  to  the  grocery  store.  He 
should  pay  some  tax,  all  right.  One  per- 
cent is  some  tax.  And  for  him  it  is 
enough.  Go  tax  those  who  have  houses 
out  in  Georgetown  and  then  come  t>ack, 
so  that  person  who  did,not  participate  in 
the  riots  can  be  treated  fairly  by  the 
government  with  which  he  has  kept 
faith. 

If  we  were  going  to  treat  the  draft  law 
in  this  coimtry  the  way  it  is  proposed 
we  tax  the  poor  people  who  buy  food  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  then  no  matter 
how  much  you  weighed  or  how  old  you 
are,  you  would  be  drafted.  Because  the 
draft  law  would  no  longer  be  on  the 
basis  of  the  ability  to  serve.  The  draft 
law  is  based  on  the  ability  to  serve.  The 
tax  law  should  be  based  on  the  ability 
to  pay. 

That  is  what  we  are  concerned  about, 
and  I  hope  Members  will  bear  it  in  mind 
when  they  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  AdamsI. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Adams  and 
Mr.  McMillan. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
repKjrted  that  there  were — ayes  69,  noes 
50. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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AMKNDMXMT        TO        COMMITTEX        AMKNDMX^rT 

orrxBCO  by   m«.   ntASCR 
Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  to  the  committee  amendment 
offered   by  Mr.   Prasui:    On   page   22.   strike 
lines   11    through   16  Inclusive. 

Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  does  not  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion of  revenue. 

It  does  deal  with  an  effort  written  into 
this  bill  to  insert  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  into  the  educational  prac- 
tices of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

About  2  years  ago  an  energetic  group 
of  citizens  in  a  Maryland  county  decid- 
ed that  they  would  like  to  help  bridge 
the  gap  between  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia with  respect  to  Its  educational  prob- 
lems and  this  community  out  at  Ban- 
nockbum.  The  people  out  at  Bannock- 
burn  offered  to  take  some  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  children  from  one  of  the 
schools  tTT  the  District  of  Columbia,  some 
of  the  children  from  a  school  known  as 
the  Agnes  Meyer  School,  an  elementary 
school  at  11th  and  Clifton  Streets  in 
Northwest  Washington.  They  offered  to 
take  21  young  children  in  grades  1,  2,  and 
3,  and  permit  these  children  from  the 
center  of  Washington,  D.C.,  to  fill  in 
some  of  the  vacancies  that  they  had  in 
their  elementarj-  school  out  in  Montgom- 
ery Coimty. 

The  PTA  was  very  interested  in  this 
project.  In  fact,  it  had  a  vote  of  the  fam- 
ilies involved  in  that  school,  and  by  a 
vote  of  2  to  1  they  voted  that  they  would 
like  to  take  some  of  these  children  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  out  in  Mont- 
gomery County. 

What  we  have  proposed  to  do  in  this 
bill  is  to  say  -.hat  that  arrangement  is  not 
going  to  be  permitted.  The  great,  mighty 
power  of  the  U.S.  Congress  is  being  in- 
serted l)etween  the  elementary  school  in 
the  center  of  Washington,  D.C.,  and  this 
community  group  out  in  Bannockburn 
who  have  indicated  their  Interest  in  hav- 
ing these  children  come  out. 

In  this  bill  we  are  trying  to  say  that 
these  21  young  elementary  school  chil- 
dren may  not  attend  this  school  out  in 
Montgomery  County,  despite  the  Interest 
of  the  school  in  Montgomery  County  to 
have  them. 

I  do  not  see  why  It  is  that  we  have  to 
insert  ourselves  into  the  educational  pol- 
icy of  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  do  not 
know  why  it  is  we  have  to  write  a  pro- 
vision in  here  which  would  prevent  these 
children  from  accepting  this  offer  and 
having  a  chance  to  be  educated  in  this 
elementary  school  in  Montgomery 
County. 

So  my  amendment  would  strike  this 
language.  My  amendment  would  take 
this  language  out  so  that  this  arrange- 
ment could  proceed,  so  that  these  young 
children  could  have  the  advantage  of 
this  experiment  of  having  education  in 
this  school  in  Montgomery  County. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  very  simple 
amendment.  It  would  simply  take  out 
this  prohibitory  language,  and  in  effect 
says  that  the  Congress  will  not  Involve 
Itself  In  the  educational  policy  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  but  Instead  will 


leave  this  up  to  the  school  boards  of  the 
respective  schools  Involved. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  WlU  the  genUeman 
restate  the  matter  which  would  be  strick- 
en by  his  amendment  from  the  bill? 

Mr.  PRASER.  Yes.  The  amendment 
would  strike  lines  11  through  16  on  page 
22. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  The  gentleman  has 
mentioned  these  21  students.  Dr.  Carroll, 
who  I  believe  is  Assistant  Superintendent 
of  Education,  testified  that  the  proposed 
action  would  cost  the  taxpayers,  if  the 
District  of  Columbia  paid  for  it,  some- 
thing like  $700  per  student  per  year. 
Does  the  gentleman  feel  that  the  chil- 
dren should  be  transported  to  another 
jurisdiction  when  there  are  adequate 
schools  within  the  District  of  Columbia 
at  this  additional  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  think,  if  the  gentle- 
man would  consider  for  a  moment,  that 
the  general  view  of  this  Congress  is  that 
these  questions  should  be  left  to  the  local 
school  boards,  that  they  should  decide 
what  is  best  for  the  children  in  the  school 
district,  and  that  we  should  not  impose 
ourselves  in  making  an  educational  judg- 
ment in  the  Congress.  We  should  Instead 
leave  it  to  the  staffs  and  the  school 
boards  and  those  who  have  the  best 
knowledge  of  what  would  be  best  for  the 
children. 

So  my  view  would  be  that,  if  it  would 
be  helpful  to  the  children  involved,  it 
would  be  worth  trying.  I  do  not  want  to 
be  a  party  to  writing  a  full  prohibition 
against  them. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  FRASER.  Yes;  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Would  the  gentle- 
man agree  that  if  his  amendment  were 
adopted  and  if  his  philosophy  were  fol- 
lowed, then  the  Congress  would  abdicate 
its  responsibility  for  expenditures  and  in 
effect  say  to  the  District  school  authori- 
ties that  if,  instead  of  sending  these  chil- 
dren to  Montgomery  County,  Md.,  they 
could  send  them  to  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
or  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  and  not  only  pay 
their  transportation  and  their  tuition, 
but  also  pay  the  cost  of  their  board  and 
lodging?  That  is  the  logical  conclusion 
one  could  reach,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  FRASER.  As  the  gentleman 
clearly  knows,  there  is  no  such  sugges- 
tion being  made  and  there  is  no  such 
proposal  before  the  school  board.  All 
there  is.  is  this  effort  to  build  a  bridge 
between  two  commimities,  one  in  the 
center  of  Washington  and  one  in  a  sub- 
urb which  is  very  close  to  and  which  has 
an  interest  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
That  is  the  only  proposal  we  are  dealing 
with,  and  it  is  a  proposal  which  by  this 
language  we  would  bar. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  imderstand,  Mr  Chairman,  the  mo- 
tivation of  my  friend  from  Minnesota, 


but  I  cannot  accept  his  philosophy  that 
the  Congress  has  no  proper  role  to  play 
in  determining  how  the  taxpayers'  money 
shall  be  spent  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion or  any  other  governmental  body. 

If  we  follow  the  reasoning  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota,  there  would  bf 
no  limitation  upon  the  expenditure  ot 
appropriated  funds  by  the  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation for  the  transportation  and  tui- 
tion and  even  the  lodging  of  public 
school-age  students  anywhere  in  the 
United  States. 

This  language  which  the  gentleman 
seeks  to  strike  merely  says  that  no  f  und.- 
appropriated  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia may  be  used  "for  the  cost  of  educa- 
tion— including  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion— of  any  individual  in  an  elementary 
or  secondary  school  located  outside  the 
District  of  Columbia,  except  handi- 
capped individuals  for  whose  education 
facilities  do  not  exist  in  the  public  school 
system  of  the  District  of  Columbia." 

It  would  be  unfortunate  to  follow  the 
suggestion  of  the  gentleman  and  au- 
thorize in  effect  the  use  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  in  the  District  of  Columbia  t(.i 
send  children  abroad  for  education  in 
other  school  systems. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  the  hour  run.s 
late.  These  amendments  were  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  committee  the  lasi 
day  we  met  so  we  really  did  not  havi 
the  opportiuiity  to  give  them  carefu! 
study. 

Just  as  one  example,  without  goinu 
into  all  the  ramifications  of  this,  we 
checked  with  the  welfare  department  ot 
our  coimty  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
There  is  a  certain  welfare  program — anci 
we  did  not  have  the  time  to  get  all  the 
details  on  it,  in  which  there  are  72  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  children  enrolled  in 
Montgomery  Coimty  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools,  whose  tuition  is  beini-- 
paid  by  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  imag- 
ine these  children  are  in  foster  homes 
or  some  similar  situation  In  our  county 

This  program  is  already  in  effect  and 
these  children  could  no  longer  go  t  > 
school  under  this  program  if  this  sec- 
tion is  not  remedied  by  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mi 
Phaser].  This  welfare  program  is  an  at- 
tempt to  help  some  deprived  children  get 
straightened  out  in  a  better  home  en- 
vironment. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the 
gentleman  telling  us  that  if  we  do  noi 
adopt  the  amendment  which  I  proposed, 
we  would  cut  off  some  children  alread\ 
provided  for  because  of  some  problem 
arising  out  of  the  welfare  problems? 

Mr.  GUDE.  Yes.  This  is  District  of  Co- 
lumbia money  paid  through  the  District 
of  Columbia  Welfare  Department.  I 
do  not  know  all  the  details,  but  for 
some  reason  or  other,  these  children  are 
living  in  Montgomery  County  and  arc 
going  to  Montgomery  County  schools.  As 
I  see  It  this  bill  could  force  the  discon- 
tinuance of  this  program.  I  would  not  be 
surprised  if  there  are  not  a  number  of 
deprived  District  of  Columbia  children 
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who  are  living  and  gcdng  to  school  in  the 
same  program  In  Prince  Georges  County 
and  Virginia. 

Mr.  FRASER.  So  I  understand  the 
gentleman  feels,  in  order  to  protect  the 
status  of  these  children,  we  ought  to 
strike  the  language  my  amendment 
would  strike? 

Mr.  GUDE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  FrasirI. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Chaiiinan  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man apix)inted  as  tellers  Mr.  Fraser  and 
Mr.  McMillan. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tell- 
ers reported  that  there  were — ayes,  48. 
noes  64. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  rejected. 

AMEIfDUENT  TO  COMMnTEE  AMENDMENT 
OrrSRED  BT  MR.   ADAMS 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  to  the  committee  amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  Aoams:  On  page  19,  line  25. 
strike  out  the  period  and  Insert  In  lieu  there- 
01  the  following:  ",  and  the  rate  of  tax  with 
respect  to  sales  of  splrttous  or  malt  liquors, 
beer,  and  wines,  and  to  sales  of  food  for  hu- 
man consumption  (other  than  off  the  prem- 
ises where  sucb  food  Is  sold),  shall  be  6  per 
centimi  of  the  gross  receipts  from  such  sales." 

On  page  21,  line  16,  strike  out  the  period 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
".  and  the  rate  of  tax  with  respect  to  sales 
of  splritous  or  malt  liquors,  beer,  and  wines, 
and  to  sales  of  food  for  human  consumption 
(Other  than  off  the  premises  where  such  food 
is  sold) ,  shall  be  6  per  centum." 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  the 
amendment  I  indicated  earlier  I  would 
offer  if  the  amendment  removing  the 
tax  on  food  sold  In  grocery  stores  was 
adopted. 

That  amendment  was  adopted,  and  I 
therefore  offer  this  one.  This  would  have 
raised  $3.3  million  and  replaced  a  por- 
tion of  the  revenue  to  be  lost  by  the  re- 
duction of  the  tax  on  food  bought  in 
grocery  stores. 

One  of  the  gentlemen  mentioned  a 
little  earlier  about  the  value  of  the  sales 
tax  and  mentioned  that  people  who  came 
into  the  District  and  left  the  District  and 
were  protected  by  the  Police  and  Fire 
Departments  never  paid  any  taxes  here. 
The  primary  person  involved  in  that  is 
a  person — and  I  must  confess  that  I  am 
a  part  of  this,  because  when  I  have 
guests  I  bring  them  into  town,  guests 
from  out  of  the  city,  as  well  as  the  rest 
of  us  do.  and  I  bring  them  to  these 
restaurants  downtovm.  These  people  have 
cocktails  before  dinner  or  malt  liquors, 
as  they  say  in  the  bill,  and  buy  food.  It 
was  recommended  by  the  committee  to 
the  District  government  that  they  raise 
th3  tax  from  3  to  5  percent,  but  it  was 
only  raised  from  3  to  4  percent,  the 
committee  says.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  of- 
fering this  amendment  to  see  that  the 
tax  goes  to  5  percent.  If  this  amendment 


is  adopted,  as  I  hope  the  minority  will 
accept  it  in  their  motion  to  recommit,  I 
hope  that  this  will  go  into  the  formula. 
If  that  formula  is  applied  to  the  tax 
revenues  now  plus  the  revenues  that  we 
will  raise  in  this  bill,  then  I  believe,  to- 
gether with  this  amendment,  it  will  raise 
the  same  amount  of  revenue  that  we 
originally  suggested  should  be  raised. 
The  reason  for  this  is  the  revenue  figures 
contained  in  the  formula  as  reported 
out  as  $12.9  million — if  you  add  in  the 
$40  million,  not  the  amount  of  the  Fed- 
eral payment  but  the  $40  million  other- 
wise— and  apply  the  25  percent  to  it,  to- 
gether with  this  amendment  it  will  bal- 
ance the  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  the  hour 
is  late.  I  will  not  take  any  more  time. 
This  is  the  amendment  that  I  mentioned 
previously,  and  I  am  offering  it  now. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  register  my  support  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  tax  on  food  and  for  this 
amendment.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
right  place  to  raise  revenue.  If  the 
people  of  this  city  want  to  drink  them- 
selves blind,  this  is  their  privilege,  but 
this  is  the  place  to  raise  revenue,  together 
with  increased  real  estate  taxes. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  Committee 
that  we  gave  serious  consideration  to 
this  amendment  and  to  an  increase  in 
the  dining  room  service,  also  to  the  serv- 
ice in  hotels,  we  increase  by  1  percent. 
We  had  figures  from  the  hotels  and  res- 
taurants showing  that  they  had  lost  50 
percent  of  their  trade  this  year  on  ac- 
count of  the  law-enforcement  problem 
in  the  Nation's  Capital.  If  you  want  to 
run  people  out  of  business  and  send  them 
to  Virginia,  this  is  a  good  way  to  do  it. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  concern  on  this  is 
a  recollection  of  what  happened  on  our 
cigarette  tax.  We  increased  it  and  we 
lost  revenue.  I  do  know  that  we  will  be 
out  of  line  with  Virginia  and  Maryland, 
and  it  means  those  in  business  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  will  find  themselves 
at  a  disadvantage  over  those  who  may 
be  in  business  outside  the  District  of 
Columbia.  I  think  this  should  be  taken 
into  account.  I  believe  the  record  will 
show  we  are  way  out  of  line  with  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  on  the  tax  level.  This 
is  something  we  should  consider  when 
we  consider  this  amendment,  I  believe. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  McMillan) 
there  were — ayes  73,  noes  22. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and 
report  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 


an  amendment,  with  a  recommendation 
that  the  amendment  be  agreed  to  and 
that  the  bill,  as  amended,  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Gibbons,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  iH.R.  16361)  to  provide  additional 
revenue  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposes,  had  directed  him 
to  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
an  amendment,  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  the  amendment  be  agreed  to 
and  that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION   TO  RECOMMIT  OFFERED   BY    MR.    HARSHA 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  its 
present  form. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report; 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  HARSHA  moves  to  recommit  the  bill  H.R. 
16361  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quo- 
rum is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors. 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  102,  nays  122.  not  voting  209, 
as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  228] 
YEAS— 102 


Aberr.ethy 

Carter 

Flynt 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Cederberg 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Arends 

Clancy 

Fountain 

Ashbrook 

Cowger 

Oalltlanakis 

Battln 

Curtis 

Gathir.gs 

Belcher 

Davis,  Oa. 

Goodllcg 

Betts 

Derwinskl 

Grlffln 

Bevill 

Dole 

Gross 

Bolton 

Dowdy 

Gubser 

Bray 

Downing 

Gurney 

Brlnkley 

Dur.oan 

Hagan 

Brown,  Ohio 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Haley 

Broyhin,  N.C. 

Ed«-ards.  La. 

Harsha 

BroyhiU,  Va. 

Eshlfeman 

Henderson 

Burleson 

Everett 

Hunt 

Bush 

Fisher 

Jarman 
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Jobnaon.  Pa. 

King.  N.Y. 

Kleppe 

Kyi 

Laird 

L&ng«D 

LennoD 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McKw«n 
McMlUan 
MalUlard 
Marsh 
Martia 
May 

MUler.  Ohio 
Mlnshall 
Montgomery 


Adams 
Albert 
Annus  zlo 
Aahley 
Aaplnall 
B«nD«tt 
Blester 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Braaco 
UiirbanaA 
BuxJte.     .  __ 
Burton,  Calif. 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cahtll 
Casey 
Clark 
Claxisen, 
Don  H. 
Cleveland 
Cobelan 
Collier 
Conable 
Cor.te 
Dan'.els 
Dawson 
Dlngell 
Donobue 
Edmond£On 
Eklwards,  Calif 
Eilberg 
Erlenborn 
Felgban 
Foley 
Praser 

Prellrgbuysen 
Prledel 
Qallagber 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
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Moore 

Morton 

Myers 

NeUen 

O'Neal.  Oa. 

Price,  Tex. 

RandaU 

Reld,  ni. 

Relfel 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Roth 

Satterfleld 

Uchadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Scott 

Selden 

NAYS— 123 

Gonzalez 

Ooodell 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Gude 

Hal  pern 

Hanley 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hathaway 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

HecUer,  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

HoUfleld 

Horton 

IrwlE 

Jacobs 

Joelson 

Jones.  Ala. 

Karth 

Kee 

Kyros 

Long,  Md 

McCarthy 

Mcculloch 

Machen 

Mabon 

Matsuraga 

Meikill 

Mink 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris,  N  Mex. 

Morse,  Mass. 

Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 

Nate  her 

Nedzl 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Ottinger 

NOT  VOTING — 209 


Skublts 

Smith,  Calif 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Steed 

Stuckey 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Thomson 

Watson 

Watts 

Wballey 

Wbltener 

Whltten 

Williams.  P». 

Wydlex 

Zlon 


Wis. 


Patten 

Pelly 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pike 

Plmle 

Price,  m. 

PuciDskl 

Qule 

Rees 

Rhodes,  Pa 

Riegle 

Roblson 

Rod  1  no 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ron  an 

Rooney,  N.Y 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

Saylor 

Schwelker 

Sisk 

Slack 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Sullivan 

Teague,  Calif. 

Van  Ik 

Vlgortto 

Wbalen 

Wtdnall 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wyman 


Abbitt 
Adair 
Addabbo 
Anderson,  ni. 
Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Ashmore 
Ayres 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bates 
Bell 
Berry 
Blrgham 
Bl3u:kburn 
Elan  ton 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burton.  Utah 
Cabell 
Carey 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Clawson,  Del 
Colmer 
Cor.yers 
Corbett 
Corman 
Cramer 


Culver 

Cunningham 

Daddario 

Davis,  Wis. 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Del  ler  back 

Denney 

Dent 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Dorn 

Dow 

Dulskl 

D»-yer 

Eckhardt 

Each 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Findley 

Fmo 

Flood 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Pulton,  Pa. 
Pulton,  Tenn. 
Puqua 
Gardner 
Oarmatz 
Geitys 
Gilbert 
Gray 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Hall 
Halleck 


Hamilton 
Hammer- 
iichmidt 
Hanns 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Harvey 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hebert 
Herlong 
Holland 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Jonas 
Jo::es,  Mo. 
Jo.'.es.  N.C. 
Karsten 
K:\stenmeler 
Kazen 
KeUh 
Kelly 

Kir g.  Calif. 
KIrwan 
Kluczynskl 
Korregay 
Kupferman 
Kuykendall 
Landrum 
Latta 
Lc^gett 
Lipscomb 
Lloyd 
Long,  La. 


Lukens 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McPall 

Macdonald. 


MacOregor 

Madden 

Mathlas,  CaUf . 

Mathlaa.  Md 

Mayn« 

Meeds 

Michel 

Miller,  Calif. 

Mills 

MinUh 

Mlz« 

Monagan 

Mosher 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nichols 

NIX 

O'Hara,  lU. 

Olsen 

Passman 

Patman 

Pepper 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Poage 

Podell 


Poff 

Pollock 

Pool 

Pry  or 

Purcell 

QulUen 

Rallsback 

Rarlck 

Reld.  NY. 

Relnecke 

Resnick 

Reusa 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

St  Germain 

St  Onge 

Sandman 

Scheuer 

Schwengel 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sikes 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  NY. 

Springer 

Stanton 

Steiger.  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Stratton 


Stubblefleld 

Taft 

Teague.  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Thompson,  N.J 

TIernan 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Udall 

unman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Waggon  ner 

Waldle 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

White 

Wiggins 

Willis 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wylle 

Yates 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zwach 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

Messrs.  CONABLE,  BYRNES  of  Wis- 
consin, FRELINGHUYSEN,  and  FEIG- 
HAN  changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to 
"nay." 

Messrs.  ABERNETHY  and  BURLE- 
SON and  Mrs.  MAY  changed  their  votes 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


INDEPENDENCE   DAY   AND   THE 
CREW  OF  THE  "PUEBLO" 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
is  a  day  on  which  we  celebrate  the  anni- 
versary of  our  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. It  is  a  day  on  which  Americans 
gather  in  cities  and  towns  across  the 
country  to  remember  that  time  when  our 
forefathers  pledged  their  fortunes  and 
their  sacred  honor  to  the  proposition 
that  man  was  meant  to  be  free. 

This  proposition  is  no  less  important 
today,  and  today  another  generation  of 
Americans  are  making  that  supreme  sac- 
rifice on  the  faraway  battlefield  of  Viet- 
nam. Eternal  vigilance  has  always  been 
the  price  of  freedom,  and  in  our  history 
thus  far,  America  has  maintained  that 
vigilance. 

But  July  4  also  marks  the  164th  day  in 
which  the  crew  of  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  re- 
main in  the  hands  of  the  North  Korean 
Communist  Grovernment.  And  for  these 
men,  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Amer- 
ican citizenship  must  today  seem  quite 
remote. 

We  have  heard  no  word  from  these 
men.  We  have  heard  no  word  from  our 


Government  about  when  they  will  return. 
Mrs.  Lloyd  M.  Bucher,  the  wife  of  the 
captain  of  the  Pueblo  stated  that  "they— 
the  crew — took  an  oath  as  military 
men — to  protect  and  die  for  their  coun- 
try. But  it  is  a  one-way  ticket.  The  coun- 
try does  not  do  the  same  thing." 

On  the  occasion  of  July  4  we  must  ask 
ourselves  about  the  responsibility  we 
have  to  the  82  American  servicemen  who 
are  today  held  prisoners  in  North  Korea. 
We  must  ask  ourselves  how  our  Govern- 
ment has  handled  this  matter,  and  we 
must  ask  our  Government  when  some  ac- 
tion will  be  taken. 

Recent  reports  have  been  dlsturbint; 
and  contradictory.  On  June  12,  it  was  re- 
ported from  Poznan,  Poland,  that  North 
Korea  displayed  photographs  of  the 
crew  of  the  Pueblo  at  the  Poznan  inter- 
national trade  fair,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  nonpolitical.  The  U.S.  Consulate  pro- 
tested and  asked  that  the  pictures  be 
removed. 

On  June  20.  the  State  Department  dis- 
closed that  the  United  States  had  made 
"certain  proposals"  to  North  Korea  to 
gain  the  release  of  the  captured  intel- 
ligence ship.  The  press  officer.  Robert  J 
McCloskey,  declined  to  give  details  of  the 
proposals,  saying  only  that  they  were  of- 
fered at  the  last  session  of  United  States 
and  North  Korean  representatives  May 
28  at  Panmunjom. 

On  June  21,  State  Department  officials 
denied  that  the  United  States  has  pro- 
posed to  North  Korea  that  the  crew  of 
the  U.S.S.  PueWo  be  turned  over  to  the 
neutral  nations'  supervisory  commission 
in  Korea  pending  an  investigation. 

This  type  of  meaningless  report  is  all 
we  now  receive  from  an  administration 
which  SMj  months  ago  said  that  this  act 
of  piracy  would  not  be  tolerated  and  that 
the  American  crew  should  be  immediate- 
ly returned. 

Needless  to  say,  we  are  left  confused. 
The  wives,  mothers,  fathers,  and  friends 
of  the  imprisoned  servicemen  are  also 
left  confused. 

One  of  the  latest  reports,  on  June  28, 
indicates  that  United  States  and  North 
Korean  negotiators  met  again  to  discuss 
the  fate  of  the  captured  crewmen  but 
"there  was  no  breakthrough." 

There  have  been  18  sessions  between 
the  two  sides  since  the  Pueblo  was  cap- 
tured on  January  23.  The  Americans  re- 
main in  prison.  At  this  point,  there  is 
no  indication  that  our  Government  has 
spoken  to  these  men.  There  is  not  even 
any  indication  that  it  has  requested  to 
speak  to  these  men.  When  queried  on  this 
subject,  the  response  is  one  of  "No  com- 
ment." 

How  can  we  celebrate  July  4  and  hold 
our  heads  high  while  these  Americans 
languish  in  Communist  prisons?  How  can 
we  look  at  our  flag,  the  Statue  of  Liberty, 
or  any  of  the  various  monuments  to  our 
Nation's  heroes  and  not  feel  that  our 
tou'itry  is  welching  on  its  promise?  Has 
our  national  honor  In  1968  deteriorated 
to  the  point  where  such  affronts  no  longer 
concern  us?  Are  we  indifferent  to  the  fate 
of  these  men,  or  are  we  dedicated  at  this 
time  and  in  this  place  once  again  to 
pledge  our  fortunes  and  our  sacred  honor 
that  they  may  once  again  be  free? 
The  American  people  are  concerned 
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and  it  is  the  responsibilili'  of  our  Govern- 
ment to  show  by  both  word  and  deed  that 
it  shares  th's  concern.  July  4  marks 
the  date  on  which  we  initiated  this  great 
adventure  in  self-povernment.  It  is  a 
luting  day  for  rededicating  ourselves  to 
tho.se  principles  and  for  remembering 
these  brave  Americans  who  are  im- 
piisoned  as  a  result  of  their  own  faith 
m  a  government  which  they  believed 
would  protect  them.  Let  us  now  restore 
this  faith. 


CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT  AND 
FEDERAL  LAW 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  un- 
fortunate that  the  U.S.  Attorney  General 
should  publicly  urge  abolition  of  capital 
punishment  imder  Federal  law.  Such  a 
position  is  inconsistent  with  the  function 
and  responsibilities  of  the  office  of  At- 
torney General  and  a  marked  disservice 
to  the  cause  of  law  enforcement  in  these 
troubled  times. 

The  Attorney  General's  position  would 
spare  from  the  death  penalty  such  mur- 
derers as  Presidential  assassins,  aircraft 
exploders,  kidnap  killers,  traitors,  sabo- 
teurs, deliberate  cop  killers  or  deliberate 
wife  poisoners,  and  more.  For  him  to  de- 
scribe capital  punishment  for  such  of- 
fenses as  these  as  "barbarism"  is  to  en- 
gage in  demagogy  at  the  expense  of  the 
law-abiding  public.  This  is  a  curious  role 
for  the  Nation's  chief  law-enforcement 
officer.  Instead  of  standing  firm  for  de- 
terrents to  vicious  and  deliberate  crimi- 
nal conduct  of  the  most  horrible  type, 
he  is  attempting  to  weaken  Federal  laws 
against  crime. 

Capital  punishment  is,  more  probably 
than  not,  a  deterrent  to  most  deliberate 
premeditated  murder.  At  least  deliberate 
murderers  should  think  about  paying  for 
their  crime  with  their  lives  if  they  do  it 
and  If  convicted.  While  the  measure  of 
this  is  incapable  of  mathematical  proof, 
there  is  no  question  but  that  in  our  sys- 
tem of  law  he  who  deliberately  and  in- 
tentionally takes  the  life  of  another  with 
malice  aforethought,  should  know  in  ad- 
vance that  he  will  pay  for  his  crime  with 
his  life. 

Law-abiding  citizens  are  entitled  to  the 
continuance  of  this  protection  against 
first  degree  murder  In  the  arsenal  of 
Federal  criminal  law.  For  the  U.S.  At- 
torney General  to  urge  its  removal  is  to 
weaken  still  further  the  criminal  laws 
of  the  land  and  is  a  disservice  to  the 
cause  of  law  enforcement. 


A  YOUNG  AMERICAN'S  FAITH  IN 
HER  LAND 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The   SPEAKER.   Is   there   objection 
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to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  number  of  days  ago,  I  had 
lunch  with  our  distinguished  and  re- 
spected colleague.  Bill  Widnall  of  New 
Jersey.  Over  coffee.  Bill  told  me  of  a  let- 
ter that  he  had  recently  received  from 
his  dauehtcr,  Mrs.  Barbara  Williams,  a 
graduate  of  Middlebury  College,  who, 
with  her  husband— a  young  officer  in  the 
U.S.  Army— and  their  two  young  chil- 
dren, is  now  residing  in  Venezuela. 

The  press,  radio,  and  television  tell  us 
daily    of    the    alienation    of    American 
youth,  of  the  rejection  by  our  younger 
citizens  of  the  values  and  institutions 
upon  which  our  Nation  was  constructed 
and  has  prospered.  Congre.i.sman  Wid- 
nall, at  my  request,  shared  his  daugh- 
ter's letter  with  me.  and  although  some 
might  disagree  with  some  of  the  points 
which  she  makes,  it  struck  me  at  once  as 
an    eloquent    statement    of    a    young 
American's  faith  in  her  land.  But  I  think 
that  it  is  more  than  that:  it  is  an  an- 
guished plea  to  tho.se  of  us  who  have  the 
hish  responsibility  for  guiding  our  coun- 
try's course  to  commit  ourselves  again  to 
the  traditional  virtues  which  have  gi"en 
full  meaning  to  the  American  adventure, 
and  to  the  noble  and  majestic  standards 
which  have  given  our  Nation  strength 
and  vitality  for  almost  two  centuries. 

In  order  to  share  a  young  American's 
deep  feelings  about  her  country  with  my 
colleagues,  I  insert  Mrs.  Williams'  letter 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

May  20.  1968 
Dear  Dad:    This   is  the   first  letter  that  I 
have  written  id  my  Congressman. 

What  is  going  on  in  our  nation?  I  have 
read  and  re!»d.  and  listened  and  tulked  and 
cannot  find  anything  for  which  we  Ameri- 
cans can  be  proud.  Please  tell  me  what  I  can 
do,  as  an  American  who  loves  her  country, 
to  help  our  nation. 

Living  overseas  is  an  experience  which  I 
have  found  very  enlightening.  Recently  we 
have  been  exposed  to  increasing  doses  of 
overseas  Americans  who  live  very  well  and 
who  do  not  pay  taxes  but  who  very  vocifer- 
ously denounce  and  criticize  everything  our 
country  is  doing.  We  are  also  constanUy 
questioned  by  Venezuelan  acquaintances 
about  what  Is  going  on  in  our  nation  and 
what  will  happ)en.  Many  Venezulean  people  I 
know  are  extremely  concerned  about  our 
problems.  It  seems  that  they  like  us  and  want 
us  to  be  strong  but  are  not  interested  in 
siding  with  weakness. 

We  have  not  displayed  strength  within 
our  nation  nor  in  our  foreign  dealings.  No 
one  has  ever  respected  weakness.  I  am  ap- 
palled at  the  magnitude  of  the  campus  prob- 
lems. I  am  aghast  at  the  lack  of  carried  out 
authority  bv  the  Administrations.  Every 
child  on  this"  earth,  be  he  5  or  25  or  45.  needs 
a  firm  discipline  of  self  learned  by  operating 
within  a  sound  set  of  sUndards.  No  one  can 
be  effective  if  he  is  undisciplined.  One  only 
learns  to  take  and  take  and  expect  more  for 
having  done  absolutely  nothing  constructive. 
It  seems  to  me  that  most  of  these  trouble- 
makers In  our  schools  and  cities  are  asking 
for  a  firm  hand  and  a  sense  of  direction  and 
they  would  respect  such.  Just  as  a  small  child 
does  not  really  want  his  own  way  all  the  time. 
For  many  years  I  have  been  thinking  of 
having  a  "Mothers'  March  on  Washington." 
I  have  been  bothered  by  many  things.  One 
of  these  is  that  as  the  wife  of  a  military 
man  I  cannot  speak  out  freely  on  many  sub- 
jects. I  can  vote  and  I  have  voted  In  every 
election.  At  this  point  I  do  not  believe  that 


voting  is  enough.  I  want  to  do  more  lor  my 
country,  which  I  love  so  dearly. 

Tomorrow  evening  my  husband  and  I  will 
be  attending  the  memorial  service  for  a 
friend  of  ours,  Lt.  Col.  Fred  Hampton.  He  was 
shot  down  in  Vietnam  earlier  this  year,  when 
he  was  piloting  many  young  Marines  Into 
Khe  Sanh.  This  whole  planeload  of  men  was 
lost.  For  what?  It  would  seem  worthwhile  to 
die  lor  the  saving  of  a  naltion.  But  to  die 
when  we  do  not  have  a  policy  of  trying  to 
win!?  This  we  wives  and  mothers  do  not 
understand. 

I  am  also  sure  that  If  I  planned  my  "Moth- 
ers' March  on  Washington",  that  I  would  not 
be  given  permission  to  pitch  my  tent  by  the 
Lincoln  Memorial.  Where  on  this  earth  has 
our  Yankee  common  sense  vanished  to? 

Dear  Congressman  of  mine,  I  know  I  have 
said  enough  but  jet  not  enough.  I  feel  so 
strongly  that  time  is  running  out  and  we 
must  all  think  beyond  ourselves  to  the  fu- 
ture and  stop  this  selfish  thinking  for  the 
moment.  Somehow  I  pray  I  can  find  a  way  to 
help  my  country. 

Your  most  loyal  and  devoted  constituent. 

BOBBt. 


FEDERAL  BUREAU  OF  INVESTIGA- 
TION SHOULD  BE  KEPT  APART 
FROM    PARTISAN    POLITICS 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  operations  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  and  of  its  Director 
have  for  many  years  been  kept  apart 
fi'om  partisan  pontics.  Yet  this  year  one 
of  the  candidates  aspiring  for  the  high 
office  of  President  has  chosen  to  call 
openly  and  unashamedly  for  replacement 
of  the  FBI  Director,  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

Mr.  Hoover  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
pubUc  servants  of  this  or  any  other  day. 
His  consistent  dedication  to  duty,  as  ac- 
knowledged by  leaders  of  both  political 
parties  over  a  period  of  many  years,  is 
unquestioned. 

His  insight  and  wisdom,  at  times  when 
sophistry  penetrates  deep  into  other  of- 
fices of  American  Government,  will  be 
valued  and  better  understood  even  in  the 
future  than  it  is  today. 

His  courage  and  strength  of  character 
have  become  respected  in  a  day  when 
these  qualities  are  perhaps  most  needed 
of  all  others. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  merits  the  high  praise 
of  all  Americans.  Our  country  needs  him 
today  as  much  as  we  have  needed  him 
in  the  past;  perhaps  more.  I  know  that 
our  people  in  overwhelming  numbers  are 
thankful  for  his  service  to  America,  and 
join  in  prayer  that  it  will  continue. 


PERMISSION  TO  COMMITTEE  ON 
AGRICULTURE  TO  FILE  CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT  ON  S.  2986— TO 
EXTEND  PUBLIC  LAW  480 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  a  conference  report  on 
S.  2986  to  extend  Public  Law  480. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
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the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  NEXT 
WEEK 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  requested  this  time  In  order  to 
inquire  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  as  to  the  program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Michigan 
yield  •' 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma.        i 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker,  in  response 
to  the  distinguished  minority  leader's  in- 
quiry, we  will  adjourn  over  until  Monday, 
pursuant  to  the  resolution  heretofore 
agreed  to. 

The  program  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  the  week  of  July  8,  1968.  is 
as  follows: 

Monday  is  District  day.  There  are  two 
bills  .scheduled  for  consideration : 

H.R.  16288  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act 
to  pjermit  certain  clubs  to  hold  licenses, 
and 

H  R.  18248  to  amend  acts  of  1955  and 
1956  relating  to  certain  common  carrier 
operations  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Also.  H.R.  17989,  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1968  under  an  open 
rule  with  4  hours  of  general  debate,  waiv- 
ing points  of  order  and  general  debate  on 
the  bill  only  on  Monday. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  Tuesday  and  the  bal- 
ance of  the  week  the  program  is  as 
follows : 

Continued  consideration  of  H.R.  17989, 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1968; 

H.R.  15263.  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1968  under  an  open  rule  with  3  hours 
of  debate,  waiving  points  of  order  against 
the  committee  amendments: 

H.R.  17735.  the  SUte  Firearms  Control 
Assistance  Act  of  1968.  subject  to  a  rule 
being  granted: 

S.  3293.  the  Defense  Procurement  Au- 
thorization for  fiscal  year  1969,  subject 
also  to  a  rule  being  granted: 

H.R.  15758,  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act,  with  an  open  rule,  with  2 
hours  of  debate: 

House  Joint  Resolution  1.  creating  a 
Joint  Committee  To  Investigate  Crime: 
and 

H.R.    16903.    Foreign   Service    Retire- 
r    ment  and  Disability  Fimd  Annuities,  with 
an  open  rule,  I  hour  of  debate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  made  subject  to 
the  usual  reservation  that  conference  re- 
ports may  be  brought  up  at  any  time, 
and  any  further  program  may  be  an- 
nounced later. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  expired. 


DISPENSING  WITH  BUSINESS  IN 
ORDER  UNDER  THE  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  RULE  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  business  in  order 
under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  loile  may 
be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is- there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  200-BEV.  ACCELERATOR 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
California  I  Mr.  HolifieloI  is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
from  time  to  time  over  the  past  several 
years,  reported  to  the  Congress  on  prog- 
ress on  the  planned  200-Bev.  accelerator. 
This  accelerator,  or  atom  smasher,  would 
be  the  most  powerful  accelerator  in  the 
world.  Recently  my  colleague  on  the  Joint 
Committee  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
search. Development,  and  Radiation. 
Melvin  Price,  initiated  a  study  of  what 
effect  recent  congressional  appropria- 
tions actions  would  have  on  the  200-Bev. 
accelerator  project. 

As  usual,  Mr.  Price  has  come  up  with 
some  important  points  which,  if  they  are 
not  recognized,  will  result  in  incurring 
additional  costs  and  delays  in  carrying 
out  this  project.  I  ask  uanimous  consent 
to  include  in  the  Record  the  study  which 
my  esteemed  colleague.  Congressman 
Price,  Initiated  and  a  copy  of  his  letter 
which  submitted  the  report  and  sum- 
marized the  principal  findings  to  Chair- 
man Pastore  and  the  Senate  and  House 
Appropriations  Committees  for  their  use. 

Congress  or  the  United  States. 
Joint  Committee  o.v  Atomic 
Enerct, 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  28,  1968. 
Hon.  John  O.  P.^store, 

Chairman.     Joint     Committee     on     Atomic 
Energy,  U.S.  Congress,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman;  As  you  will  recall, 
when  the  Public  Works-Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission fiscal  year  1969  appropriations  bill 
(H.R.  17903 >  was  considered  In  the  House 
o(  Representatives  on  June  19,  1968,  I  In- 
formed my  colleagues  that  I  planned  to  ask 
the  staff  of  my  Subcommittee  on  Research. 
Development,  and  Radiation  to  review  the 
probable  effects  upon  the  National  Accelera- 
tor L.iboratory  of  H.R.  17903  as  reported  by 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee.  I  also 
indicated  that  the  report  of  the  staff  would 
be  forwarded  for  their  consideration  to  my 
Joint  Committee  colleagues  In  the  Senate 
who  are  memt>er8  or  ex-ofllcio  members  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
and  to  you  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Works  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

The  Subcommittee  staff  has  now  com- 
pleted Its  review.  The  report  thereon,  copies 
of  which  are  enclosed  herewith  for  use  by 
the  members  of  your  committee  and  Its  staff, 
is  based  on  detailed  discussions  with  the 
scientific  and  engineering  staff  of  the  Na- 
tional Accelerator  Laboratory.  TTie  report 
stresses  the  adverse  effect  on  the  project  of 
the  preclusion  of  certain  limited  but  critical 
construction  activities  and  the  extent  of  the 
reduction  In  funds  for  FY  1969.  According  to 
the  report,  the  most  serious  specific  effects 
of  the  House  action  are  these:    (1)   Disrup- 


tion of  the  closely  Interlocked  design  and 
construction  schedule  of  this  highly  tecli- 
nlcal  facility  with  resultant  Inefficiency  and 
increased  costs  up  to  810  million:  (2)  proii- 
able  loss  of  key  staff  members:  and  (3)  iiir- 
ther  delay  In  recapturing  the  energy  lead  .n 
high  energy  physics,  long  held  by  the  Unltxi 
States  but  now  held  by  the  U.S.S.R.  Anoth.  r 
related  consequence  which  the  staff  his 
noted  and  which  gives  me  great  personal 
concern  Is  the  serious  damage  that  will  re- 
sult to  already  Initiated  training  programs 
designed  to  Improve  employment  opportuni- 
ties on  the  project  for  members  of  minority 
groups. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Research.  Develop- 
ment, and  Radiation  has  reviewed  the  stnT 
report  and  is  in  full  agreement  with  the  ap- 
praisal of  the  Impact  of  such  action  on  th)s 
major  national  facility.  When  one  considers 
all  of  the  history  and  factors  relating  to  tlits 
project.  It  becomes  clear  that  at  least  a  mini- 
mal construction  program  should  be  under- 
taken during  FY  1969. 

In  transmitting  this  report  to  you  there  .Tr-? 
several  considerations  which  I  particular' v 
would  like  to  commend  to  your  attention 
First,  the  project  has  been  under  active  con- 
sideration by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commissi'  n 
since  early  1963  when  the  Lawrence  Radlattc.ii 
Laboratory  began  an  extensive  design  stuuv 
on  an  accelerator  In  the  150-300  Bev  range 
Then  came  the  March  1965  hearings  befrr-- 
my  Subcommittee,  the  long  and  careful  proc- 
ess of  selecting  the  site  and  the  establishment 
of  the  Initial  design  group  at  Oak  Brook.  Il- 
linois, under  Dr.  R.  R.  Wilson.  The  Laboratorv 
has  just  completed  a  full  year  of  design  worK 
on  the  facility.  All  of  the  above  has  taken  > 
years.  The  Laboratory  Is  now  ready  to  pr'  - 
ceed  with  a  full  program  and.  In  my  earne-t 
opinion,  should  be  permitted  to  undertakf' 
at  least  a  minimal  program  Involving  addi- 
tional design  work,  a  small  amount  of  cruci.'i 
construction,  and  some  long-lead-time  con> 
ponent  procurement. 

Second,  the  project  Is  of  major  natlon.il 
and  International  Importance  In  the  fieki 
of  fundamental  science  and  will  return  the 
energy  lead  In  this  Important  field  to  V.\e 
United  States. 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  emphasize  that  .i 
staff  of  uniquely  qualified  and  motivaii.a 
scientists  has  been  carefully  assembled  an'i 
is  ready  to  move  ahead  now.  The  retention  .  : 
these  people  with  a  meaningful  and  efficient 
use  of  their  talents  Is  critical  to  the  success 
of  this  project.  In  order  to  retain  them.  It  ;  ■■ 
essential  to  (lermlt  at  least  limited  construc- 
tion in  FY  1969. 

I  am  confident  that  you  will  give  the  en- 
closed report  your  serious  consideration   .'. 
connection  with  further  review  of  the  AEC 
FY  1969  appropriations  legislation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Melvin  Price, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on   Research. 
Development ,  and  Radiation. 
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JC.^E  Staff  Analysis,  200-Bev  Accelerator- 
Ettect  or  HotrsE  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee Action,  June  28,  1968 
•  Reduction  FY  '69  Funding  from  $25  mil- 
lion to  $7.1  million  and  restricting  work  ti 
A-E  only.) 

iDUSAF — Daniel,  Mann.  Johnson  &  Menden- 
hall.  The  Office  of  Max  O.  Urbahn  Archi- 
tects, Seelye  Stevenson  Value  and  Knecht 
Inc.,  George  A.  Puller  Co  ) 

BACKGROUND 

In  March  1965  the  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
search, Development  and  Radiation  of  t!ie 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  held  : 
week-long  series  of  hearings  on  the  whoir 
field  of  high  energy  physics.  Those  hearing-s 
included  an  extensive  review  of  the  repor' 
"High  Energy  Physics  Program:  Report  on 
National  Policy  and  Background  Informa- 
tion," which  had  been  prepared  by  the  Atom- 
ic   Energy    Cammisslon    and    other    Federal 


agencies  with  a  program  Interest.  In  response 
to  a  request  of  the  Joint  Committee.  It  was 
the  consensus  of  these  hearings  that  high 
energy  physics  was  of  gre.U  importance  to 
t^ie  scientific  leadership  of  the  nation  and 
the  next  step  most  needed  to  be  t.iken  in  this 
field  was  the  construction  of  an  accelerator 
in  the  200-Bev  range.  A  design  study  which 
had  been  in  progress  at  Lawrence  Radiation 
Laboratory  (LRL)  since  1963  had  already  de- 
veloped the  technical  and  scientific  ground- 
work for  such  a  machine. 

A  national  search  was  made  for  a  site  for 
such  a  machine  in  1965  and  1966  A  select 
committee  appointed  by  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  reviewed  all  proposals  meet- 
ins  the  basic  criteria  find  forwarded  their 
ret-ommendatlon  of  the  six  beet  sites  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  for  final  consid- 
eration. The  Commission,  after  some  ninety- 
nine  meetings  during  1966-66  on  this  matter, 
selected  a  site  in  DuPage  and  Kane  Counties, 
r.'.mois.  I 

For  budget.iry  reasotis  the  project  scope 
was  reduced  by  the  Administration  in  the 
President's  1968  budget  request  for  project 
anthorlzatlon.  Senator  Pastore,  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  in 
i;)f)7  assigned  the  Subcommittee  on  Research. 
Dt-velopment.  and  Radiation  to  review  the 
reauced  scope  as  well  as  the  management 
[.roposed  for  this  facility.  Additional  hearings 
were  held  in  February  1967.  and  In  April  1967 
i:.i^  Subcommittee  recommended  that  the 
pi  'ject  should  rtot  be  reduced  in  scope. 

During  this  period  the  Director  for  the  pro- 
posed national  laboratory  had  been  select- 
ed -Dr.  Robert  R.  Wilson,  then  at  Cornell 
University.  The  Committee  has  met  with  Dr. 
Wilson  on  a  number  of  occasions  and  has 
tl-.i"  greatest  respect  for  his  ability  and  talent 
t )  lead  the  t«3m  necessary  to  design  and 
co.istruct  this  unique  facility  for  funda- 
mental physics  research. 

!'he  Subcommittee  and  the  full  Joint  Com- 
mittee concluded  that  the  200-Bev  accelera- 
t .:  should  not  be  reduced  in  its  Initial  scope, 
btr.  should  Instead  be  built  with  a  full-scope 
dp'^icn  intensity  of  3  x  10"  protons  per  pulse 
as  liad  been  originally  contemplated.  Fur- 
tlurmore  the  Committee  recommended  that 
t.'se  AEC  give  careful  study  to  the  possibility 
01  building  into  the  machine  an  additional 
capability.  I.e.,  the  option  of  going  to  an  even 
hi.:;ier  enerev  than  200  Bev.  In  connection 
with  the  AEC's  FY  1968  budget  the  Congress 
ai;:horized  and  appropriated  funds  in  the 
.-.iinunt  cf  $7,333,000  for  design  of  the 
project. 

During  the  Joint  Committee's  authoriza- 
tion hearings  on  the  AEC  FY  1969  Budget. 
xhs  Committee  was  pleased  to  hear  that  Dr. 
Wilson  and  his  key  staff  had  not  only  carried 
out  the  Committee's  request  that  this  ma- 
chine be  designed  to  meet  its  original  inten- 
suv  goal  but  had  also  managed  to  incorpo- 
rate into  the  design  an  option  to  go  to  a 
higher  energy  at  some  later  date.  It  should 
be  stressed  that  Dr.  Wilson  has  accomplished 
bj-.h  of  these  objectives  essentially  within 
lir.o  budgetary  restrictions  that  had  been  es- 
t.irjlished  for  the  reduced-scope  facility — 
Ejme  $60  million  less  than  the  original  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  project.  It  is  important  to 
iiute  that  Dr.  Wilson,  in  doing  so,  was  follow- 
In.-  both  the  Executive  Branch  guidance  and 
the  Congressional  recommendations. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  summer  of  1967.  the 
N.tional  Accelerator  Laboratory  ( NAL) .  man- 
aged by  Universities  Research  Association 
I  IRA),  had  launched  a  year  of  intensive 
design.  NAL  and  the  architect -engineer  con- 
sortium DUSAF*  moved  Into  temporary  quar- 
ters in  an  office  building  in  Oak  Brook, 
r.ilnois.  and,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr. 
Wilson,  set  about  establishing  the  working 
design  of  the  Laboratory. 

The  year  of  design  effort  resulted  In  a 
project  with  a  total  estimated  cost  of  $243.6 
million  with  construction  to  be  completed  la 
FY  1973.  The  schedule  called  for  new  obllga- 


tlonal  authority  of  $77  million  In  FY  1969 
with  estimated  FY  1969  costs  of  $25  million. 
Due  to  budgetary  pressures,  a  strong  effort 
was  made  within  the  Executive  Branch  to  re- 
duce FY  1969  project  costs.  Dr.  Wilson  re- 
sponded by  rearranging  the  construction 
schedule  of  the  facility,  but  It  became  clear 
that,  owing  to  the  highly  technical  nature 
of  the  Laboratory  and  the  need  to  build  some 
components  early  in  the  construction  cycle 
in  order  to  test  others  later,  a  severe  eco- 
nomic penalty  would  be  paid  for  postponing 
the  commencement  of  construction  of  those 
essential  components  and  their  housings. 
Consequently.  Dr.  Wll.son  chose  to  begin  only 
those  items  in  FY  1969  and  to  delay  con- 
struction starts  on  the  more  conventional 
support  buildings  and  facilities  until  later 
years.  This  decision  implied  that  little  or  no 
on-site  laboratory  or  office  space  for  the  NAL 
staff  would  become  available  until  late  in  the 
construction  schedule.  To  meet  this  problem 
plans  were  developed  to  house  the  stall  in  an 
AE  camp  consisting  of  the  existing  frame 
houses  of  the  Village  of  Weston  and  a  lew 
temporary  buildings.  These  plans,  while  as- 
suring that  money  will  be  saved,  do  require 
expenditures  of  construction  funds  in  FY 
1969. 

With  these  accommodations  to  the  restric- 
tive fiscal  climate,  Dr.  Wilson  was  able  to  re- 
duce planned  FY  1969  obligations  from  $77 
million  to  $25  million  while  maliitaining  a 
viable  project.  However,  as  a  result  of  this 
reduction  In  planned  FY  1969  obligations, 
the  total  estimated  project  cost  necessarily 
increased  by  $6.7  million  to  the  currently 
estimated  project  cost  of  $250  million. 

During  the  course  of  FY  1968,  a  year  of 
design  was  completed  and  several  other 
efforts  took  shape  in  preparation  for  begin- 
ning construction  in  FY  1969. 

Dr.  Wilson  has  succeeded  in  assembling  an 
excellent  staff  of  hlgh-energy-accelerator 
physicists  and  engineers.  Many  of  these  re- 
search scientists  were  attracted  by  the  etfici- 
ency  and  expedltiousness  of  the  construction 
schedule  and  consequent  promise  of  early 
research  results  as  well  as  by  the  ingenuity 
of  the  design.  It  is  clear  to  the  Subcommittee 
Stan  that  there  is  no  overabundance  of  these 
scientists:  it  is  equally  clear  that  they  were 
drawn  to  the  200-Bev  project  in  substantial 
imrt  by  Dr.  Wilson's  reputation  for  building 
high-performance  accelerators  rapidly,  eco- 
nomically and  efficiently.  (A  list  of  the  princi- 
pal NAL  staff  members  appears  in  Appendix 
A.I 

Also  during  FY  1968,  the  State  of  Illinois 
began  acquiring  the  site  property  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  construction  would  begin  in 
October  1968.  At  present,  the  State  has  nego- 
tiated the  purchase  of  102  of  the  105  houses 
in  the  Village  of  Weston  at  a  cost  to  the  State 
of  approximately  $1.7  million. 

Another  important  development  during  FY 

1968  has  been  the  initiation  by  the  labora- 
tory, with  the  full  support  and  encourage- 
ment of  the  AEC,  of  a  strong  affirmative  ac- 
tion program  to  improve  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  members  of  minority  groups. 
Pre-apprenticeshlp  and  apprentice  programs 
are  presently  in  being. 

Also  noteworthy  is  the  fact  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  has,  during  this  last  year,  brought 
into  operation  a  new  accelerator  which  is  now 
running  at  84  Bev.  an  energy  about  two  and  a 
half  times  higher  than  that  of  the  highest 
energy  accelerator  in  the  U.S.  or  anywhere 
else. 

In  the  June  14,  1968  report  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  (H.  Rept. 
1549)  on  H.R.  17903,  the  AEC's  FY  1969  ap- 
propriattons  bill,  the  Committee,  while 
recommending  disallowance  of  $17,900,000  of 
the  $25,000,000  requested  during  fiscal  year 

1969  for  the  project,  went  on  to  state  that 
it  ".  .  .  fully  supports  the  need  for  the 
project.  ..."  As  these  words  amply  Indicate, 
the  Appropriations  Committee  had  no  Inten- 
tion of  causing  any  termination  of  the 
facility  or  slowing  It  down  unduly. 


On  June  19.  1968.  during  House  considera- 
tion of  the  FY  1969  Public  Works-AEC  Ap- 
propriation Bill,  Chairman  Price  of  the  sub- 
committee on  Research.  Development,  and 
Radiation  and  other  members  indicated  their 
concern  with  the  potentially  serious  adverse 
consequences  of  the  restrictions  imposed  on 
this  project.  At  that  time  Chairman  Price  in- 
dicated that  he  had  instructed  the  staff  of 
his  .Subcommittee  to  review  the  effect  of  IhoBe 
restrictions  on  the  project  and  to  report  io 
him  on  this  matter.  Copies  of  this  report 
were  made  available  to  the  relevant  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  for  their  further  con- 
sideration. 

EFFECTS    OP     HOUSE    ACTION 

The  Subcommittee  staff  has  reviewed  with 
the  scientists  and  technical  personnel  re- 
sponsible for  the  design  of  the  200-Bev  ac- 
celerator facility  the  effects  of  the  House  bill 
on  the  project.  In  the  course  of  this  review 
it  has  become  quite  clear  that  major  ineffi- 
ciencies to  the  project  would  result  from  the 
restriction  of  activities  solely  to  AE  work  in 
FY  1969.  These  Inefficiencies  will  cause  sig- 
nificant increases  in  the  total  costs  of  the 
accelerator  estimated  to  be  as  high  as  $10 
million. 

The  NAL  staff  members  are  highly  trained 
scientists  who  have  committed  their  careers 
to  research.  They  have  been  attracted  to  the 
200-Bev  project  on  the  1j.is1s  of  an  efficient, 
challenging    schedule    leading    to    early    re- 
search results.  To  continue  for  a  second  year 
the  restriction  to  AE  work  alone  on  this  proj- 
ect would  be  wasteful  of  their  distinctive  tal- 
ents and  highly  discouraging  to  them.  The 
lack   of   any   concrete   indication    that  this 
project  is  iii  fact  going  to  move  forward  Into 
the  construction  stage  will  unquestionably 
have  a  demoralizing  effect  upon  them.  The 
Subcommittee  staff  has  therefore  concluded 
that  there  would  be  a  very  real  danger  ol  los- 
ing key  technical  personnel  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  House  bill.  Without  question 
their  loss  would  Jeopardize  the  entire  project. 
The  200-Bev  machine  Is  a  complex  scien- 
tific instrument  comprising  four  successive 
accelerators.    The    economy    of    the    design 
is   intimately   dependent   upon    an   efficient 
weU-paced  schedule  employing  closely  inter- 
locked engineering  and  construction  efforts 
to  arrive  at  an  up-to-date  facility.  Tlie  dis- 
ruption   of    this    .schedule    would    result    in 
project  cost  increases  due  both  to  escalation 
and   to   inefficiencies.    Design    and    develop- 
ment work  has  proceeded  to  the  point  where 
construction  of  facilities  critical  to  succeed- 
ing phases  of  the  project  can  now  be  started. 
Experimental  data  from  these  Initial  facili- 
ties is  needed  to  provide  firm  technical  guid- 
ance for  succeeding  phases.  The  delay  In  con- 
.structlon  of  the  Initial  facilities  will  defer 
the  availability  of  critical  experimental  data 
and  will    require  an   Increase  in   analytical 
work  and  extend  project  effort  In  general.  No 
reduction  In  FY  1969  expenditures  (as  con- 
trasted  with  obligations)    is  anticipated   as 
a  result  of  the  House  action,  while  the  In- 
crease in  estimated  project  cost  is  approx- 
imately $10,000,000.  This  increase  reflects  a 
slippage  of  the  completion  date    of  about 
one  year. 

The  scientists  and  engineers  directly  In- 
volved in  the  project  have  Indicated  to  the 
Subcommittee  staff  that  It  is  extremely  im- 
portant that  the  project  proceed  with  a  bal- 
anced effort  among  all  three  important 
phases:  design,  initiation  of  the  most  critical 
construction  items,  and  procurement  of  long- 
lead-time  components.  The  Injection  system, 
for  example,  must  be  started  early  to  as- 
sure its  availability  for  the  testing  of  other 
critical  accelerator  components.  The  principal 
laboratory  staff  Is  fully  aware  of  the  serious 
fiscal  crisis  faced  by  the  nation  and,  in  dis- 
cussions with  th*  Subcommittee  staff,  was 
asked  to  develop  an  austere  program  con- 
sistent with  these  somewhat  opposing  re- 
quirements. 
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During  the  past  year,  a  proKram  has  been 
underway  to  train  a  number  of  Negro  and 
other  Individuals  in  the  use  of  heavy  con- 
struction equipment.  If  no  construction  is 
permitted  .U  the  site  In  PY  1969.  the  promis- 
ing start  that  ha«  been  made  In  Improving 
employment  opportunities  for  members  of 
minority  groups  will  be  retarded 

The  Subcommittee  staff,  after  consulting 
with  the  laboratory  and  the  AEC  and  com- 
pleting Its  own  deliberations  '  concludes  that 
in  order  to  insure  the  viability  of  the  project 
it  is  necessary  that  the  restriction  to  AE  only 
work  be  removed  and  that  $20  million  in 
obligatlonal  authi.rlty  lan  Increase  of  $12.9 
million  over  the  amount  recommended  by 
the  House  Approprlntions  Cnmmitteei  be 
approved  for  PY  1969 

The  det..itl  setting  forth  the  austere  pro- 
gram recommended  is  as  follows: 
.Dollars  in  thousands) 

( 1 )    S;U.irtes.  wages,  8«r\'tces  (NAL  ft 

AEMi $7,400 


Subtotal 


7.400 


(2 1  Prpciirement  of  engineering 
emilpment.  prototype  compo- 
nents .ind  long-leadtlme  ma- 
terials           1.500 

Couungencyon  i3» — - --  300 

Subtotal    1.800 

(3)   Long-Ieadtime    electric    utility 

equipment   -  1.600 

i4i    Development  of  AE  camp 700 

i5i    Injection    system    housing   and 

associated  facilities 8.700 

i6)   Site  work 700 

Contingency  on  |3|   through  (6) 1.800 

Subtotal   13.500 

Total   - -   '22.700 

•This  flgure  Includes  $2  7  million  in  obll- 
g;ktlunal  aithorlty  carried  over  from  the 
AEC's  FY  t  )68  appropriation. 

It  Is  the  Subcommittee  stiiff's  Arm  belief 
that  the  FT  1969  obligatlonal  authority  rec- 
ommended above  without  restriction  to  de- 
sign use  only  would  permit  the  National 
.Accelerator  Liiboratory  to  progress  in  an  ad- 
mittedly austere  but  nevertheless  meunlng- 
fu;  i.ishion;  by  the  siime  token,  anything 
substantiiilly  less  will  Jeopardize  this  im- 
portant :...lional  facility. 

Appendix  A 

Nationai,  Accelehatob  Laboratory.  Principal 
Staff  Membexs,   June  24,    1968 

Robert  R.  Wilson,  Director.  B.  3/4/14.  B.A. 
11936).  Ph.D.  (1940).  Berkeley  under  E.  O. 
Lawrence  1940-43  head  of  Princeton  Univer- 
sity atomic  entrgy  project.  1943-46  directed 
Cyclotron  Group.  Los  .Alamos  Laboratory  of 
the  Manhattan  Project  1947  Harvard  Univer- 
sity—cyclotron design.  1948-1967  Director. 
Laboratory  of  Nuclear  Studies.  Cornell  Uni- 
versity engaged  In  the  design  and  construc- 
tion of  a  series  of  accelerators  culminating 
with  the  10  BeV  electron  synchrotron. 

Edwin  L.  Goldwasser,  Deputy  Director.  B. 
3  9  19  B.  A.  (1940)  Harvard  University. 
Ph  D.  1 1950)  University  of  California.  Ber- 
keley. 1951-67  Assistant  Professor.  Ai«oclate 
Professor  and  Professor  of  Physics.  Univer- 
sity of  nunois.  Urbana.  Member.  Board  of 
Directors.  Midwestern  Universities  Research 
Association  iMURA):  Unlverslt;-  of  Illlnol* 
delegate  to  the  .\rgoune  Universities  Associa- 
tion and  member  of  the  High  Energy  Physics 
Board  Committee;  member  of  the  General 
Advlsorv  Committee.  USAEC:  Chairman.  Dl- 


In  this  connection  see  App.  B  hereto,  let- 
ter report  from  President  of  URA  dated  June 
14.  1968. 


vision  of  Physical  Sciences,  National  Research 
Council. 

M.  Stanley  Livingston.  Associate  Director. 
B.  5/5  05.  AB.  Pomona  College  il926).  Ph  D 
University  of  California,  Berkeley  il941). 
1938-1956,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, design  and  development  of  16  MeV 
cyclotron,  and  3  BeV  cosmotron  and  other 
accelerators  at  BNL.  1956-1967.  Director, 
Cambridge  Electron  Accelerator.  Colnventor 
of  the  Alternatlng-gi^dlent  Principle  on 
which  all  large  circular  acce'.erntors  are  t»sed. 

Francis  T.  Cole,  Assistant  Director  for 
Technical  Affairs.  B.  10/6/25.  BA.  Oberlln 
1947.  PhD  Cornell  (1953).  1953-1964  Mid- 
western Universities  Research  Association 
( MURA ) .  development  ivnd  construction  of 
llxed-f'teld  alternating  gradient  accelerators. 
1964-67  Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory. 
Berkeley,  design  of  200  BeV  accelerator  and 
Omnitrou.  EUlltor  of  design  studies  for  each 
accelerator. 

Donald  R.  Getz.  Assistant  Director  B. 
2  20  30.  BA.  (1956),  MS.  (1959)  University 
of  Chicago  1959  to  1965,  Assistant  to  .Asso- 
ciate Director  for  High  Energy  Physics.  Ar- 
gonne  .National  Laboratory;  1965-1967  Ad- 
ministrative Officer  for  Special  Scientific 
Programs.  University  of  Chicago:  Staff  Con- 
sultant, Argonne  Universities  Association 
Board  of  Trustees  Committee  on  High  Energy 
Physics. 

Thomas  L.  Collins.  Accelerator  Division 
Associate  Director  and  Head.  Engineering 
Services.  B.  3/27  21.  BA.  (1942).  MA.  (1943). 
PhD  ( 1950).  University  of  British  Columbia. 
1957-68  Assistant  Director,  Cambridge  Elec- 
tron .Accelerator. 

Miguel  Awschalom.  Radiation  Physics  Sec- 
tion Head.  B.  12/20/27.  B.A.  Rutgers  (1950). 
Ph.D.  Rochester  (1955).  1955-57  Louisiana 
State  University.  1967-68  Prlnceton-Penn 
.Accelerator.  Head.  Health  Physics  Group. 
Member  AEC  Advisory  Panel  on  Accelerator 
Radiation  Safety. 

Quentln  A.  Kerns.  R.F.  Section  Head.  B 
6  16  24.  B  A.  University  of  California.  Berke- 
ley. 1951.  1942-1967  Lawrence  Radiation  Lab- 
oratory. Berkeley,  r  f .  accelerator  systems 
for  184"  cyclotron.  Bevatron.  200  BeV  study 
group. 

Alfred  W  Maschke.  Beam  Targeting  Sec- 
tion Head.  B.  11/14/32.  AB.  (1956)  Yankton. 
University  of  Nebraska  1956-61.  1961-67. 
Brookhaven  National  Laboratory  AOS  Deputy 
Division  Head  and  Acting  Operations  Man- 
ager. 

A.  Lincoln  Read.  Research  Facilities  Sec- 
tion Acting  Head.  B.Sc.  (1957).  PhD.  (1960) 
University  College.  London.  1960-65  Brook- 
haven  National  Laboratory  AGS.  1965-67  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Physics.  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, and  consultant  BNL-AQS  Division 

Prank  C.  Shoemaker.  Main  Ring  Section 
Head.  A  B.  Whitman  College  (1943).  Ph.D. 
University  of  Wisconsin  (1949).  1949-1951 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  1951- 
68.  Professor  of  Physics.  Princeton  Univer- 
sity and  Associate  Director.  Princeton-Penn- 
sylvania Accelerator. 

Lee  C.  Teng.  Accelerator  Theory  Section 
Head.  M.S.  (1948).  Ph.D.  (1951)  University 
of  Chicago.  1955-67  Argonne  National  Lab- 
oratory ZOS  becoming  Director  of  the  Par- 
ticle Accelerator  Division  In  1962. 

Donald  E.  Young.  LInac  Section  Head.  B. 
6/13  22.  BA.  (1946)  Rlpon  College.  Ph.D. 
(1950)  Minnesota.  1960.  Professor  of  Nuclear 
Engineering  University  of  Wisconsin  and  staff 
member.  Midwestern  Universities  Research 
Association.  Consultant,  Argonne  National 
Laboratory  ZOS. 

Z.  J.  J.  Stekly.  Director  Superconductivity 
and  Cryogenic  Operations.  B.  10^1  33.  S.M. 
(1956).  Sc.  D.  (1959)  Massachusetts  InsUtute 
of  Technology.  1956-1960  Dynatech.  Inc. 
1960-1968  AVCO-Everett  Research  Labora- 
tory. 

Philip  V.  Llvdahl.  Experimental  Planning 
and  OperaUons.  B.  2/1/23.  B.A.  (1948)  St. 
Olaf  College.  M.S.  (1952)  University  of  Wash- 


ington. 1953-1957.  Lawrence  Radiation  L>>j- 
oratory.  Berkeley,  California.  1967-1967  .^r- 
gonne  National  Laboratory  ZGS. 

Lloyd  Smith,  Senior  Accelerator  Physici.^^t. 
B.  2/28/22.  B.A.  (1943)  University  of  Illinois. 
Ph.  D.  (1946)  Ohio  State  University.  1946- 
1948  University  of  Chicago.  1948-1950  Law- 
rence Radiation  Laboratory.  Berkeley.  CUi- 
fomla.  1960-1952  Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  1952-1967 
Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory,  Berkelcv, 
California. 

Stanley  C.  Snowden,  Senior  Accelerator 
Physicist.  B.  3/19/18  B.S.  (1940)  Massarh.i- 
setts  Institute  of  Technology,  Ph.  D.  (194:ii 
California  Institute  of  Technology.  1943-i;.46 
California  Institute  of  Technology.  1946-11)49 
University  of  Wisconsin  1949-1959  Bartol  }?e- 
search  Foundation.  1959-1967  Midwestern 
Universities  Research  Association  (MUR.Ai. 
1967— Professor  of  Nuclear  Engineering.  Ui.l- 
verslty  of  Wisconsin. 

Kennard  Williams.  Equal  Opportunity  ,;i,d 
Community  Relations  Officer  B.  7  29  .2 
1948-1963  Heinz  Veterans  Hosplt.il,  Chica..u. 
1963-1967  Veterans  AdmiiUstratlon  Hospi :..;, 
Chicago.  Personal  Property  Management  .Aci- 
mlnistratlon.  1967  Dupage  County  Bran.n 
NAACP,  President. 

Appendix   B 
Universities    Research     Associa- 
tion. Inc.. 

Washington.  D.C.  June  14,  196ft. 
Mr   John  T.  Conway. 

Excrutivc     Director,     Joint     Committee     •  •; 

Atomic  Energy,   U.S.  Capitol.   Washii.  i- 

ton.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Conway:  I  have  been  told  Ui.  e 

Is  a   danger   that   the  House  Approprlati<  .is 

Committee  may  Insert  the  words  "for  arci.:- 

tect-englneerlng  only"  in   the  appropriat:  a 

bill  for  the  200  BeV  accelerator.  I  am  co.;- 

vlnced  that  these  words  would  have  a  cl:.;- 

astrous  effect  upon  the  project  and  I  would 

appreciate  your  doing  everything  possible  •  o 

have  them  eliminated. 

Tliere  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  wh:-n 
this  limitation  would  be  especially  harm;.;; 
to  this  particular  project.  These  include  •  e 
following : 

(A)  The  technical  nature  of  the  project  .s 
such  that  the  urgent  current  need  is  for  'ue 
procurement  and  test  of  certain  of  the  \oiiz- 
lead-tlme  Items  and  for  the  construction  i 
portions  of  the  accelerator  which  must  ho 
placed  In  operation  early  so  that  they  ma. 
be  used  In  testing  other  components.  Like- 
wise, construction  is  required  at  an  eariv 
date  on  the  part  of  the  tunnel  that  will  house 
these  portions  of  the  accelerator. 

(B)  The  efficiency  and  economy  of  ine 
work  would  be  seriously  Impaired  by  the  re- 
striction on  expenditure  to  archltect-enei- 
neerlng.  We  know  from  experience  that  the 
difficulties  are  real  and  not  Imagined:  ev»n 
during  the  present  year  this  limitation  his 
caused  real  problems  to  the  orderly  and  em- 
clent  development  of  the  project.  If  this  nrr- 
ficlal  restriction  is  continued  an  addltionil 
year  it  will  lead  to  major  Inefficiencies  unci 
increased  costs. 

(C)  Dr.  Wilson  has  been  successful  In  n.i- 
sembllng  around  him  an  outstanding  team 
of  scientists  and  engineers  at  the  Natlon.il 
Accelerator  Laboratory.  He  and  they  came  to 
the  project,  as  they  have  emphasized  befce. 
on  the  basis  that  the  accelerator  was  n<r.\- 
really  going  to  be  built.  They  are  now  pre- 
pared to  move  forward  to  construction  mid 
would  feel  that  they  would  be  wasting  their 
tln:e  If  their  work  were  totally  limited  to 
architect-engineering.  One  of  the  greatest 
attractions  to  these  scientists  has  been  the 
Imaginative  and  economical  design  and  the 
determination  qf  the  Laboratory  to  produce 
a  scientifically  exciting  machine  at  a  Io\\' 
cost  and  in  a  short  time  period.  With  the 
reduced  efficiency  and  the  increased  time 
scale  and  cost  caused  by  a  restriction  to 
architect-engineering   only,    there   is   a   re.il 
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danger  we  will  lose  some  of  the  most  valuable 
members  of  the  Laboratory  Including  the  Di- 
rector, Dr.  Wilson,  who  takes  particular  pro- 
fessional pride  In  directing  rapid,  economical 
and  efficient  projects.  If  the  present  highly 
effective  team  Is  dispersed  by  interruption  or 
excessive  delays  In  the  project.  It  will  be  more 
difficult  after  an  Initial  false  start  to  reas- 
semble a  comparable  team. 

(D)  The  limitation  to  architect-engineer- 
ing only  Is  Incompatible  with  the  reprogram- 
ming  that  has  been  done  to  accommodate  the 
severe  budget  reductions  contemplated  for 
next  year.  As  you  know,  the  original  labora- 
tory request  was  for  $77  million  for  next  fls- 
calyear.  When  this  was  reduced  to  $25  mil- 
lion the  laboratory  undertook  a  major  re- 
scheduling of  Its  planned  operations  to  mini- 
mize the  harmful  effects  of  the  reduction. 
One  of  the  most  effective  steps  was  a  jXJst- 
ponement  by  several  years  of  the  start  of  the 
central  laboratory  building  and  a  plan  to 
titlUze  the  vacant  existing  houses  on  the  site 
Instead  of  renting  more  expensive  space 
during  the  accelerator  construction  period. 
Although  this  plan  significantly  reduces  the 
total  cost  and  diminishes  the  delays  caused 
by  the  budget  cut.  It  does  require  some 
prompt  expenditure  of  construction  funds 
for  suitably  modifying  and  supplementing 
the  existing  houses. 

(E)  The  start  of  the  accelerator  construc- 
tion is  correlated  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
sue.  To  prevent  the  site  acquisition  from 
being  the  bottleneck  following  the  passage  of 
t/ie  accelerator  construction  authorization 
bill  by  Congress  this  year,  the  State  of  Illi- 
uois  in  good  faith  has  already  started  ac- 
ciuiring  the  site. 

{P)  The  delays  that  have  already  occurred 
i:.  the  accelerator  project  make  it  difficult  to 
(.tch  up  with  the  now  successfully  operat- 
me  Russian  70  BeV  ."accelerator.  However, 
with  the  design  imprcAements  last  year  that 
nwke  possible  an  option  later  to  Increase 
the  energy  from  200  to  400  BeV.  the  accelera- 
tor, despite  the  past  delays,  will  be  still  the 
ri'jht  machine  at  the  right  time.  Every  effort 
should  be  made  from  row  on  to  loUow  a  time 
schedule  which  will  retain  lor  the  accelerator 
the  added  value  that  comes  from  timeliness. 
iG)  The  Canadian  National  Research 
Council  has  already  appropriated  $35,000  for 
;■•  .study  of  means  by  which  the  Canadian 
Goveniment  might  contribute  financially  to 
the  accelerator,  perhaps  by  supplying  an  ad- 
ditional experimf>nt:tl  urea  from  Canadian 
funds.  The  added  discouragement  and  un- 
rert'.inty  of  a  U.S.  dolay  in  starting  the  ac- 
celerator construction -will  markedly  diminish 
the  chances  of  obtaining  a  major  contribu- 
tion from  Canada. 

iH)  In  many  respects  the  accelerator  Is 
more  a  continuation  of  an  old  project  than 
the  start  of  a  new  one.  The  initial  hearings 
bv  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
on  the  desirability  of  such  an  accelerator 
took  place  in  1965.  tjie  laboratory  site  was 
selected  In  19G6.  and  detailed  architect-engi- 
neering was  authorized  and  funded  by  Con- 
gress in  1967.  The  limitation  of  the  first 
year's  funds  to  architect-engineering  pro- 
vided an  opportunity  for  an  additional  Con- 
gressional review  of  the  design.  It  will  be 
unfortunate  If  this  added  design  review 
unintentionally  places  the  accelerator  I'l  the 
category  of  a  new  prtoject  and  thereby  leads 
to  an  additional  delay. 

In  view  of  the  above  I  earnestly  hope  that 
you  and  the  Joint  Committee  members  will 
make  every  effort  to  remove  the  restriction 
to  architect-engineering  in  the  accelerator 
appropriation. 

Sincerely  your$. 

Norman  P.  Ramsey. 

President. 


Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton]  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  con- 
stituent, Mr.  N.  R.  Calvo,  l:ias  written  a 
very  thought-provoking  letter  to  the 
editor  which  appeared  in  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  of  June  28,  1968.  Tliis  con- 
cerns the  second  anniversary  of  the 
medicare  program.  Believing  it  will  be  of 
interest  to  my  colleagues  and  other  read- 
ers of  the  Record.  I  include  it  herewith: 
Readers'  Fohum:  Medicare  Observes  Second 
Birthday 

Medicare  will  be  two  years  old  Monday. 
It's  a  good  plan,  but  it  could  be  better.  It 
should  be  extended  to  Include  others  who 
need  it.  such  as  the  disabled  under  age  65. 
There  are  about  l'.i  million  persons  in  this 
country  receiving  disability  compensation 
under  Social  Security.  Through  no  fault  of 
their  own,  these  individuals  no  longer  have 
earning  power,  which  creates  a  greater  need 
for  them  for  medical  care  and  treatment. 
Private  health  insurance  is  difficult  for  them 
to  obtain.  Their  needs  are  no  less  than  those 
now  covered  by  Medicare. 

Ellis  are  now  pending  before  Congress  to 
include  this  benefit.  Letters  to  our  repre- 
sentatives In  Washington— congressmen, 
senators,  and  even  the  President— might 
bring  this  vital  issue  forward  and  make  a 
proposal  a  reality. 

No  doubt  Medicare  has  its  faults— maybe 
it  demands  loo  much  paper  work,  but  this  is 
a  small  worry  considering  that  millions  of 
deserving  persons  are  being  taken  care  of  at 
the  time  of  greatest  need. 

N,  R.  Calvo. 

Cleveland. 


MEDICARE  OBSERVES  SECOND 
BIRTHDAY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentlewoman  from 


industry  was  concerned,  broadcasting  of 
this  crime  was  accidental.  But  its  effect 
could  not  be  ignored  when  our  cities 
were  struck  by  riots  and  civil  disorders. 
Tliere  was  always  the  possibility  of  other 
murders.  Tlie  situation  has  been  de- 
scribed as  equivalent  to  throwing  gaso- 
line on  the  fire. 

Even  more  than  its  rival  news  medium, 
the  television  industry  needs  to  acquire 
maturity.  Only  those  newspapers  which 
earn  public  confidence  and  support  by 
responsible  reporting  can  survive.  Tele- 
vision channels  are  few  in  number,  and 
are  controlled  by  Government.  If  they 
are  not  used  as  the  public  has  a  right  to 
expect,  the  public  will  insist  that  some- 
thing be  done.  Tliat  something  could  be 
denial  of  right  to  use  the  airwaves,  or 
excessive  regulation,  or  even  Govern- 
ment takeover.  All  of  these  ideas  are  re- 
pugnant to  popular  notions  of  the  free- 
enterpri.se  .system.  Hence  careful  con.sid- 
cration  of  where  television  is  heading 
may  be  a  reasonable  purpose  of  the 
whole  industry. 


PERMISSION  FOR  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  MERCHANT  MARINE  AND 
FISHERIES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  RE- 
PORTS 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  may 
have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file  certain 
reports 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob.1ection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TELEVISION   VIOLENCE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers]  Is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Frank  Stanton  of  CBS  proposes  a 
comprehensive  study  of  violence  on  tele- 
vision, including  Its  effect  on  viewers. 
The  proposal  should  be  applauded  and 
encouraged.  Other  reports  Indicate  an 
Industrywide  disposition  to  eliminate 
some  of  the  more  gruesome  killings  from 
TV  serials. 

Fictional  violence  is  a  more  or  less  log- 
ical outgrowth  of  TV  westerns.  From 
concerned  parents,  churches,  and  schools 
comes  Increasing  complaints,  that  chil- 
dren learn  the  how  and  the  thrill  of 
crime,  drug  addiction,  and  other  forms 
of  vice  from  constant  viewing  of  the 
•tube." 

Real  life  violence  on  the  screen  may 
have  begun  with  the  murder  of  Lee 
Harvey  Oswald,  assassin  of  President 
Kennedy.  Practically  a  whole  nation  was 
witness  to  an  actual  murder,  and  the  im- 
pact was  terrific.  So  far  as  the  television 


POLAND'S  ANTI-JEWISH  CAMPAIGN 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  never 
have  I  .seen  more  poignantly  expressed 
the  plight  of  the  Jews  who  live  in  Poland 
today  than  a  letter  v.'ritten  by  the  em- 
inent pianist,  Arthur  Rubinstein,  to  the 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times.  This  let- 
ter, irjblished  in  the  Times  of  April  28, 
1968.  and  cosigned  by  1,000  profes.sors 
from  IfiO  universities  portrays  with  mag- 
nillccnt  .sen;;itivlty  a  description  of  con- 
temporary Jewish  life  in  Poland.  I  in.';ert, 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.  Mr.  Rubin- 
stein'.s  letter: 
To  the  EiJiTor. : 

Some  days  r.go  the  world  observed  the  25th 
anniversary  of  the  Wars.^w  ghetto  uprising, 
when  40.000  Jews  took  up  arms  in  a  doomed 
effort  to  combat  the  Nazi  forces.  Tliis  was 
surely  one  of  the  glorious  chapters  In  the  an- 
nals of  martyrdom  and  heroic  resistance  to 
tvranny.  What  irony  and  tragedy  that  at  this 
inoment  virulent  anti-Semitism  Is  being  re- 
vived on  Polish  soil  soaked  with  the  blood  of 
millions  of  Jews.  The  wave  of  anti-Jewish 
hysteria  in  Poland  is  being  whipped  up  by 
potent  reactionary  forces  in  the  regime  and 
exploited  as  a  weapon  In  a  power  struggle, 
a  scapegoat  for  popular  discontent,  a  smoke- 
screen for  economic  and  political  ills,  an  in- 
strument to  stifle  prosressive  reforms  de- 
manded by  the  Intelligentsia  and  students. 
The  close  link  between  anti-lntellectualism, 
antiliberalism  and  anti-Semitism  Is  once 
again  tragically  demonstrated. 

On  March  8  thousands  of  Warsaw  Univer- 
sity students  demonstrated  for  ireedom  of 
expression,  fair  trials  and  an  end  to  censor- 
ship. These  demonstrations  spread  swiftly  to 
other  universities  throughout  the  country, 
and  were  met  by  police  violence  and  arrests. 

PLAY    StJPPRESSED 

It  is  universal  knowledge  that  the  out- 
break of  students'  demonstrations  was  due 
to  the  suppression  by  the  authorities  of  pub- 
lic performances  of  "Dilady,"  the  masterpiece 
of  Micklcwicz,  Poland's  greatest  poet.  Will 
the  music  of  Chopin  be  !;(?xt  tc  be  prohibited 
from   being   heard   in  public?   The   political 
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Ideology  of  Choptn  and  hi>  friend  Mlcklewlcz 
was  Identical. 

Since  then  Poland  has  been  undergoing  a 
massive  systematic  course  of  purge  and  prop- 
aganda whose  central  feature  has  been  Its 
undisguised  antl-Semltlsm.  The  Jewish  com- 
munity of  18,000.  many  elderly  or  111.  Is  ac- 
cused of  disloyalty  and  browbeaten  Into  self- 
abasement.  Dozens  of  distinguished  Jewish 
academics,  artists,  writers  and  Intellectuals 
of  international  repute  are  called  alien  to 
Poland,  charged  with  being  spiritual  insti- 
gators of  the  student  movement,  expelled 
from  the  Communist  party  and  dismissed 
from  their  positions. 

PURGE  OF  INTELLECTITALS 

Scores  of  students  are  arrested.  AH  intel- 
lectuals and  students  alike,  are  named  and 
.-ire  pointed  out  as  Jews.  Many  hundreds  of 
others  less  prominent  are  also  being  purt»ed 
more  quietly   but  not   less  efficiently 

Most  shocking  is  that  all  this  is  being  done 
to  the  accompaniment  of  a  vast  propaganda 
campaign  which  h.is  charged  the  country'3 
atmosphere  fearfully.  Jews  are  accused  of 
t>elng  "cosmopolitans,  national  nihilists, 
members  of  an  International  Zionist  con- 
spiracy... Zionist  lackeys  of  Western  Impe- 
rialism." Jewish  phllantrophic  organizations 
which  have  poured  millions  of  dollars  Into 
the  economic  nnd  social  rehabilitation  of 
war- torn  Poland  are  accused  of  conspiracy, 
sabotage  and  espionage  at  the  behest  of  In- 
ternational Zionism  and  Western  impe- 
rialism. 

The  moral  nadir  of  this  campaign  Is  ihe 
falslflcatlon  and  distortion  of  the  facts  of 
Jewish  martyrdom  at  the  hands  of  the  Nazis. 
the  obscene  denigration  of  the  Jewish  vic- 
tims of  mass  murder. 

This  IS  the  brutal  lexicon  used  by  Stalin 
and  his  antl-Semltlc  purees  of  1948-32  and 
in  the  Infamotis  doctors'  plot  he  concocted 
in  January  1953.  It  Is.  tragically,  the  very 
language  that  has  been  revived  In  the  Soviet 
Union  since  the  Arab-Israel  War  last  June, 
in  an  ominous  propaganda  campaign  against 
the  Jewish  people.  This  Is  the  policy  and  the 
propaganda  now  taken  over  and  carried  fur- 
ther by  the  Polish  authorities. 

I  appeal  to  the  leaders  of  Poland  to  cease 
this  outrage.  I  appeal  to  world  public  opinion 
to  rally  to  Lhe  defense  of  the  Polish  Intelli- 
gentsia and  Polish  Jewry. 

ARTHtnt  RtTBINSTHN. 

Paris.  April  16,  1968. 

(The  writer  Is  the  well-known  concert 
pianist.) 

Yesterday,  on  the  floor  of  this  body 
I  indicated  my  intention  to  .seek  to 
amend  the  foreign  aid  bill  to  deny 
Poland  most-favored-nation  privileges. 
Mr.  Rubinsteins  letter  makes  me  even 
more  determined  to  carry  out  out  my  in- 
tentions. 


MacGREgor  wins  sst  round 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
bright  young  men  serving  in  this  House 
over  the  past  8  years  is  my  colleague 
from  Minnesota,  the  Honorable  Clark 
MacGregor.  He  has  worked  diligently  for 
his  district.  State,  and  entire  Nation, 
always  stressing  the  impoitance  of  sound 
fiscal  management  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  never  hesitating  to  point 
out  instances  when  the  long-suffering 
taxpayer  is  being  taken  for  a  ride. 


It  is  gratifying  that  one  of  Minnesota's 
sieat  newspapers,  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch, 
has  recognized  Clark  MacGregor's 
efforts  in  a  recent  lead  editorial.  I  would 
like  to  share  those  remarks  with  you  and, 
without  objection,  include  the  editorial 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

MacGrecor  Wins  SST  Roi'nd 

Cong.  Clark  MacGregor  of  Minnesota  won 
a  tentative  but  significant  victory  for  tax- 
payers last  week  when  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  voted  to  delete  from  the 
1969  fiscal  budget  an  Item  of  «223  million 
for  the  supersonic  transport  plane  (SST) 
program. 

For  two  years  he  has  fought  to  prevent  the 
public  from  being  saddled  with  the  coet  of 
this  purely  commercial  venture  Beaten  In 
the  past  by  lobbying  efforts  of  the  aviation 
industry,  MacGregor  is  now  making  headway. 
If  the  House  approves  the  Appropriations 
Committee  action  in  a  vote  expected  lo  be 
taken  Tuesday,  it  will  be  a  long  step  towards 
forcing  re-ezamlnatlon  of  the  whole  SST 
project. 

In  addition  to  rejecting  the  $223  million 
item  for  the  new  tlscal  year,  the  Committee 
.-Uso  voted  to  rescind  $30  million  of  still  un- 
committed funds  which  were  authorized  last 
year.  Hundreds  of  millions  of  public  money 
already  have  been  sunk  In  SST  development, 
and  the  total  will  eventually  go  Into  the  bil- 
lions unless  Congress  calls  a  halt. 

MacGregor  and  Cong.  Frank  Bow  of  Ohio 
are  backing  a  bill  to  switch  the  SST  pro- 
gram out  of  the  public  treasury  and  have  It 
financed  by  private  investors  interested  In  the 
aviation  Industry.  They  propose  a  govern- 
ment corporation  publicly  controlled  but 
privately  financed,  the  approach  which  was 
followed  on  the  communications  satellite 
project. 

•  There  Is  absolutely  no  need  for  the  SST 
to  be  tlnanced  solely  or  even  primarily  by  the 
federal  government."  said  MacGregor.  "This 
is  a  commercial  endeavor.  It  offers  no  known 
prospect  of  military  significance.  It  will  not 
contribute  to  national  security.  It  is  designed 
to  carry  passengers  on  commercial  airlines 
for  commercial  profit." 

For  the  past  two  years  or  more,  MacGregor 
has  led  SST  opposition  forces  in  the  House. 
In  May.  1966  he  moved  to  kill  an  appro- 
priation of  $280  million,  but  was  defeated. 
In  July.  1967,  he  tried  to  delete  an  Item  of 
$142  nUlilon.  bxit  lost  on  an  80-30  vote.  In 
October.  1967.  he  again  moved  to  strike  this 
item.  He  nearly  succeeded,  losing  by  only  8 
votes.  Continuing  the  fight  In  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  last  week,  he  won  rejection 
of  the  entire  $223  million  included  la  the 
1969  budget. 

This  Committee  action  should  by  all  means 
be  upheld  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
In  the  coming  vote.  There  Is  no  Justification 
for  using  taxpayer  funds  to  carry  out  the 
commercial  profits  venture  of  the  SST  pro- 
moters. 


A  CONDEMNATION  OP  THE  PRO- 
POSED  FOOD  TAX  HIKE  AND 
INCREASED  CONGRESSIONAL  PEN- 
SIONS 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Con- 
gress has  taken  a  strong  stand  in  favor 
of  Federal  expenditure  control,  in  favor 
of  stronger  police  action  to  combat 
crime,  and  in  favor  of  controlling  infla- 
tionary food  costs  while  assisting  the 


hungry.  Today,  however,  we  are  ask?  d 
to  support  a  bill  which  would  raise  tlie 
District  of  Columbia  sales  tax  on  food 
from  1  to  4  percent,  raising  costs  for  all 
citizens,  and  hurting  the  poor  the  incst 
We  are  being  a.sked  to  short  change  tlie 
District's  efforts  to  increase  police  pro- 
tection for  its  citizens,  and  for  our  own 
constituents  who  come  to  the  Nation  s 
Capital.  Shortly,  we  will  be  asked  to  tlii 
into  the  Federal  till  to  fatten  our  owr. 
pensions. 

It  is  bad  enough  that  any  of  these  ui,- 
supportable  moves  could  be  seriously  con. 
sidered.  It  is  beyond  my  comprehension, 
however,  as  to  why  any  Member  of  Con- 
gress would  deliberately  move  to  dowii- 
grade  this  body  before  the  eyes  of  it.e 
American  public.  We  are  in  a  period  i; 
time  when  distrust  and  cynicism  towa:d 
our  governmental  system  is  growing  m 
seriousness.  Action  such  as  this,  if  aiJ- 
proved  by  Congress,  simply  makes  it  tli.n 
much  more  difficult  for  any  American  to 
believe  that  he  should  have  faith  in  ilie 
democratic  process. 

I  hope  that  the  section  advocating  i!.i> 
300-percent  increa.se,  from  1  to  4  per- 
cent, in  the  sales  tax  on  food  in  the  D..- 
trict  will  be  eliminated  today,  and  tl.,it 
sufficient  funding  for  adequate  police 
protection  will  be  supplied. 

As  for  the  pension  proposal,  whiih 
would  increase  the  Federal  contributii  n 
by  -"  J  pe-.cent.  and  make  tome  Membt-  < 
eligible  for  80  percent  of  their  full  salarv, 
or  $24,000,  upon  retirement,  no  doubt 
when  it  comes  up  for  House  action,  i^n 
attempt  will  be  made  to  avoid  a  record 
vote.  I  serve  notice  right  now  that  I  will 
net  be  a  party  to  such  a  mo\e.  that  I  >'  li 
fight  to  gain  a  record  vote,  and  th^t  I 
will  vote  against  this  unconscionable 
proposal  which  has  been  tacked  onto  the 
bill.  H.R.  16903.  dealing  with  Foreign 
Service  annuities.  I  hope  the  press  will 
fully  record  the  proceedings  on  both 
measures. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been  in  Congivss 
for  19  years  and  I  cannot  recall  a  more 
audacious  set  of  proposals  for  congres- 
sional action.  Triple  the  tax  on  food,  cut 
the  funds  for  police  protection,  and  lai.^e 
your  own  pension  at  the  taxpayers  ex- 
pense. What  a  combination.  It  condemns 
Itself  just  by  being  stated.  I  am  just  tell- 
ing It  like  It  Is. 
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DECLARATION  OP  CHAMBER  07 
DEPUTIES  OF  NATIONAL  CON- 
GRESS OF  REPUBLIC  OF  PARA- 
GUAY 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCormackI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

TTiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  privilege  to  call  to  the  attentio  i  f 
the  Members  of  the  House — and  to  M:? 
Robert  P.  Kennedy  and  her  loved  ones. 
and  to  the  people  of  our  countr.v.  a 
declaration  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
of  the  National  Congress  of  the  Rep'.ib- 
llc  of  Paraguay,  delivered  to  our  Aniba-;- 
sador  at  Asuncl6n. 


This  declaration,  dated  the  5th  day 
of  June,  echoes  the  shock  felt  by  the 
world  at  the  assassination  of  Senator 
Robert  P.  Kennedy.  It  expresses  deepest 
.sympathy  at  the  Senator's  untimely 
death,  and  condemns  the  act  of  violence 
which  caused  it. 

I  am  pleased  to  express  the  apprecia- 
tion of  this  body  for  the  act  of  four  col- 
leagues of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  of 
Paraguay.  I  shall  see  to  it  that  Mrs.  Ethel 
Kennedy,  the  widow  of  the  late  Senator, 
learns  of  their  expression  of  sympathy 
nnd  of  this  action  here  today. 

I  Include  a  translation  of  the  declara- 
tion as  follows:         | 

Declaration  No.  1 
Whereas:  The  world  was  shocked  by  the 
most  tragic  announcement  of  the  attack  that 
Liter  cost  the  life  of  a  leader  of  American 
Democracy,  the  United  States  Senator  and 
[losslble  presidential  candidate.  Robert 
Kennedy. 

Whereas:  The  people  of  Paraguay  mourn 
lhe  death  of  such  an  illustrious  champion 
oi  democracy  and  vehemently  and  unani- 
mously condemn  such  an  attack,  not  only 
uecause  of  its  direct  and  Indirect  conse- 
((uences.  b\it  also  because  of  its  meaning  as 
;in  act  of  repudiation  of  all  human  and  social 
values: 

Therefore,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  ex- 
pressing the  feelings  of  all  the  citizens  of 
P.iraguay, 

Declares:  Art.  1  Its  deepest  sympathy  at 
;he  untimely  death  of  Robert  Kennedy,  a 
Senator  and  possible  presidential  candidate, 
.^rt  2  Its  vigorous  condemnation  of  the  act 
( f  violence  Itself  and  of  all  systems  or  doc- 
:  Fines  that  lead  to  such  acts,  and 

Resolves:  To  render  tribute  to  the  memory 
if  Senator  Kennedy  by  observing  one  minute 
of  silence  and  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
>  invey  the  condolences  of  this  Chamber  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
11  rough  their  Ambaasador  at  Asuncl6n. 

Art.  4  This  Declaration  is  to  be  made  known 
t  o  the  pertinent  officials  and  filed  In  the  Na- 
I  ional  Archives. 

Given  at  the  Assembly  Hall  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  on  this  sixth  day  of  June 
in  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight. 
Bonifacio  Irala  Amarilla. 

Parliamentary  Secretary. 
J.    AtrcusTO    SaldIvar. 

President  of  the  Chamber. 


TEXTILE  INDUSTRY  SHOULD  BE 
PROTECTED  NOW 


Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
Representative  of  a  district  where  we 
have  a  large  and  important  textile  pay- 
roll. I  am  greatly  concerned  over  the 
future  course  of  this  great  industry.  At 
this  point  in  its  history  we  need  to  take 
a  careful  look  at  where  the  industry  is 
today  and  w  here  it  is  headed. 

Textiles,  of  course,  is  one  of  the  basic 
and  most  essential  industries  of  our  Na- 
tion. Nearly  1  million  Americans  are  em- 
ployed directly  in  the  manufacturing  of 
textiles,  and  another  3  million  people  are 
engaged  in  supplying  raw  materials — cot- 
ton, wool,  and  manmade  fibers — trans- 
porting fiber  and  mateiials  and  manu- 
facturing  apparel   and   household   fur- 


nishings and  selling  goods.  Textiles  sup- 
ply two  of  the  basic  needs  of  mankind — 
clothing  and  shelter.  The  textile  industry 
makes  some  20,000  items  for  our  Armed 
Forces,  and  the  industry  has  been  clas- 
sified as  second  only  to  steel  in  essen- 
tiality. 

While  many  people  think  of  the  textile 
industrv  as  something  which  is  concen- 
trated in  a  few  States  of  the  Southeast 
and  the  New  England  area,  mills  are  lo- 
cated in  42  States.  Every  State  except 
Hawaii  produces  wool  for  the  textile  in- 
dustry, and  19  States  grow  cotton.  The 
apparel  industry  has  some  25,000  plants 
located  in  every  State  of  the  Union. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  4  million 
Americans  depend  upon  the  textile  in- 
dustry to  some  degree  for  a  livelihood. 
These  include  the  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  million  people  on  sheep  ranches  and 
500,000  on  cotton  farms  who  receive  more 
than  $1  billion  from  the  sale  of  their 
products  to  the  textile  industry. 

Approximately  975,000  people  are  em- 
ployed directly  by  the  textile  industry 
and  an  additional  1.4  million  work  for 
the  apparel  industry.  Their  combined 
payroll  is  about  $10  billion  annually,  in 
addition,  the  manmade  fiber  producing 
industry  employs  90.000  people  with  an 
annual  payroll  of  $650  million. 

All  in  all,  the  textile  industrial  com- 
plex spends  about  $30  billion  annually 
for  the  products  and  services  of  the 
various  industries  which  supply  it  and 
provide  the  transportation  for  its  prod- 
ucts. 

In  my  own  State  of  Georgia,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  Ninth  District,  textile 
manufacturing  is  a  basic  industry:  the 
source  of  most  of  our  manufacturing  em- 
ployment. Textiles  provide  the  largest 
manufacturing  payroll  in  my  home  State 
some  110.000  jobs  with  an  annual  payroll 
of  more  than  $475  million.  In  addition, 
the  apparel  industry  provides  another 
65.000  jobs.  Georgia  textile  mills  last 
year  consumed  more  than  1.5  million 
bales  of  cotton,  providing  our  farmers 
with  an  income  of  $47  million. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
on  which  it  is  my  pleasure  to  serve,  has 
been  conducting  hearings  on  forei??n 
trade  for  the  past  3  weeks.  We  recently 
heard  testimony  by  the  president  of  the 
American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute, Mr.  Frederick  B.  Dent,  who  dis- 
cussed an  extremely  important  aspect  of 
the  textile  industry— its  unique  role  in 
combating  unemployment  In  the  un- 
derdeveloped areas  of  our  country. 

Mr.  Dent  pointed  out  that  the  textile 
industry  offers  unusual  opportunities  to 
workers  in  areas  such  as  Appalachia  and 
in  the  overcrowded  cities  where  apparel 
manufacturing  is  a  major  employer. 

More  than  450.000  people  are  employed 
by  the  textile  industry  in  the  Appalachia 
development  region.  In  many  of  these 
counties,  more  than  three-quarters  of  the 
people  are  engaged  in  textile  manufac- 
turing. The  national  average  for  employ- 
ment m  the  textile  industry  is  13  percent 
of  all  manufacturing  jobs.  But  in  the 
Appalachian  region  26  percent— better 
than  one  out  of  every  four  manufactur- 
ing jobs— are  in  the  textile  industry. 

Over  the  years  since  the  Appalachia 
development  program  was  developed, 
Congress  has  been  asked  to  appropriate 


millions  of  dollars  to  build  hiehways  and 
provide  other  services  and  a.ssistance  to 
stimulate  the  economy  of  this  badly  un- 
derdeveloped area.  Certainly  this  pro- 
gram has  been  helpful.  Thousand.s  of  jobs 
have  been  created,  and  the  economy  of 
this  area  has  been  started  on  the  long 
road  to  equity  with  the  rest  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Dent  also  pointed  out  the  impor- 
tance of  the  textile  industry  in  areas  like 
New  York  City.  Now,  most  of  us  think  of 
New  York  City  in  terms  of  skyscrapers 
and  executive  offices.  But  it  is  also  the 
largest  manufacturing  city  in  the  Na- 
tion. And,  more  than  one-third  of  its 
manufacturing  employment  is  in  the 
textile  and  apparel  industry.  Textile  and 
apparel  manufacturing  provides  jobs  for 
298,000  in  New  York  City  with  an  annual 
payroll  of  $1.3  billion.  Incidentally,  I  am 
told  that  the  $1.3  billion  is  just  about 
equivalent  to  the  welfare  payments  in 
that  city,  so  New  York's  welfare  payments 
could  be  double  what  they  are  today  were 
it  not  for  the  tremendous  payroll  of  the 
textile  and  appaiel  industries. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  without  belaboring 
the  paint  any  further.  I  think  all  of  us 
can  .'^ee  that  our  textile  industrj-  is  im- 
portant. It  is  important  to  the  people  of 
the  Ninth  District  of  Georgia:  to  our 
entire  State.  But  beyond  that,  its  'jco- 
nomic  energy  stimulates  the  economies 
of  New  York  City,  Texas,  Arkansas.  Cali- 
forn'a.  the  entire  New  England  area,  the 
Midwest,  and  even  Alaska. 

In  spite  of  the  tremendous  impoilance 
of  this  industry  to  our  entire  country,  our 
Government  is  embarked  on  a  course 
which  is  endangering  the  very  existence 
of  the  textile  industry  as  we  know  it 
today.  These  policies  have  cast  a  dark 
shadow  over  the  future  prospects  of  one 
of  our  oldest  and  most  important 
industries. 

I  am  referring,  of  course,  to  our  reck- 
less textile  trade  policies  which  are  per- 
mitting an  ever-increasing  flood  of  im- 
ix)rts    to    undermine    and    disrupt    our 
domestic  industry.  Textile  imports  have 
reached    an    alarming    level    and    the 
buildup  is  continuing.  The  time  is  long 
overdue  for  this  country  to  reappraise 
and  reevaluate  its  textile  trade  policies. 
That  is  what  our  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee currently  is  doing,  and  I  want  all 
of  my  colleagues  and  the  general  public 
to  be  aware  of  some  of  the  facts  which 
have  been  brought  up  in  our  hearings. 
First  of  all,  ju.st  how  acute  is  the  tex- 
tile import  problem?  How  has  it  come 
about?  What  is  the  impact  of  imports 
on  the  domestic  industry  and  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people  it  employs? 
The  growth  of  textile  imp>orts  has  been 
unrelenting.   During   the   past  6   years, 
imports    of    cotton    textiles,    including 
varn.  fabrics,  made-up  poods,  and  ap- 
parel  have   more   than    doubled.   They 
have  risen  from  720  million  equivalent 
square  vards   in   1961    to   1.485   million 
square  yards  in  1967.  Woolen  textile  im- 
ports have  nearly  doubled,  from  85  mil- 
lion square  yards  to  150  million  square 
vards.   While   this   growth    has   had    a 
heavy  impact  on  the  domestic  textile  in- 
dustry,  the   really   devastating   assault 
has  been  In  the  area  of  manmade  fiber 
textiles  where   imports  have   increased 
nearly  fivefold.  In  1961.  we  Imported  only 
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149  million  square  yards  of  manmade 
fiber  textiles,  but  the  buildup  has  con- 
tinued until  it  reached  the  level  of  934 
million  square  yards  in  1967. 

Now  we  are  told  by  some  that  the  tex- 
tile import  problem  is  letting  up  because 
there  was  some  reduction  in  imports  in 
1967.  It  is  true  that  imports  fell  slishtly 
below  the  alltime  record  level  of  2.8 
billion  square  yards  in  1906  to  2  6  billion 
square  yards  in  1967. 

But  they  are  moving  right  back  up  to 


new  record  levels  already.  During  the 
first  quarter  of  this  year,  according  to 
flRures  compiled  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  imports  of  all  textile  prod- 
ucts were  780.7  million  square  yards. 
This  was  the  highest  first  quarter  on 
record.  Projected  at  an  annual  rate,  we 
can  reasonably  expect  that  the  1968  level 
of  imports  will  be  in  excess  of  3  billion 
square  yards.  This  is  better  than  three 
times  what  they  were  in  1961. 
Increases   were  recorded  in  all   fiber 


categories,  but  once  again,  the  unregu- 
lated area  of  manmade  fiber  products 
presents  a  frightening  picture.  Our  man- 
made  fiber  imports  during  the  first  quai  - 
ter  of  1968  were  22  percent  above  tin 
first  3  months  of  1967.  In  order  to  givi- 
a  clear  picture  of  how  this  buildup  :- 
taking  place.  I  submit  for  the  Record  ;!' 
this  point  a  copy  of  a  chart  prepared  b. 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  whicli 
shows  imports  during  the  first  quarti 
from  1964  through  1968: 


us.  GENERAL  IMPORTS  OF  COTTON,  *00l.  AND  MADEMADE  FIBER  TIXTILES,  CALENDAR  YEARS  1%«  68.  BY  MONTH 
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The  chart  clearly  illustrates  that  the 
buildup  IS  steady,  it  is  unrelenting.  It  is 
happening  with  all  of  the  fibers. 

At  the  present  rate,  imports  will  double 
by  1J74  imless  .something  is  done  to  re- 
verse the  trend 

The  import  problem  is  r.ot  going  to  go 
away  unless  Compress  acts  to  give  the 
President  and  his  trade  negotiators  the 
incentive  aiid  the  tools  to  brins?  about 
orderly  trade.  The  answer  to  the  problem 
lies  in  passage  of  legisjation  alon^  lines 
of  H.R.  11579.  wh!ch  I  have  introduced 
along  with  195  of  my  colleagues.  H.R. 
11579  authorizes  and  directs  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  negotiate 
agreements  providing  for  orderly  trade 
In  textile  ai  tides.  The  agreements  would 
limit  imports  by  product  categories  and 
provide  for  ?rowth  of  imports  when  do- 
mestic market  conditions  permit. 

It  has  been  charged  that  my  bill  is  re- 
strictive an.d  that  it  would  invite  retalia- 
tion from  abroad.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
state  categorically  that  H.R.  11579  is  a 
most  reasonable  and  generous  approach 
to  textile  trade  which  provides  Importers 
with  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  a 
reasonable  share  of  the  growth  of  our 
domestic  market.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, it  protects  the  interests  of  the  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  earn  a  living  in 
the  textile  and  related  industries. 

This  legislation  woi'Id  not  enjoy  the 
widespread  support  it  has  in  the  Con- 
gress unless  it  were  something  which  is 
in  the  best  interest  of  all  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  The  196  sponsors  of  this 
legislation  represent  a  broad  segment  of 
our  coimtry — certaii'ly  the  textile-pro- 
ducing States,  and  also  farm  areas,  the 
cities  where  the  apparel  and  manmade 
fibers  arc  produced,  and  organized  labor. 

It  might  be  wll  at  this  point  to  go 
into  some  of  the  backj;round  which  led 
to  the  introduction  of  this  le,?islat:on. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  current  session 
of  Congress,  it  became  evident  to  those 
who  represent  textile-prcducins  States 
that  the  textile  industry  was  going  to  be 
faced  with  some  orit.cal  problems.  It  was 
deeded  that  t.'^e  informal  textile  com- 
mittee should  be  reconstitut  d.  This 
group  is  comprised  of  Members  of  this 


body  who  have  substantial  textile  opera- 
tions included  in  their  district  and  whose 
constituents  depend  on  the  textile  and 
related  busine.ss  for  their  livelihood.  This 
qroup  was  activated  in  March  of  last 
year,  and  I  was  honored  when  my  col- 
leagues elected  me  to  serve  as  their 
chairman. 

When  it  became  clear  in  March  of  1 967 
that  our  trade  negotiators  in  Geneva 
were  about  to  agree  to  substantial  tariff 
reductions  on  textile  products,  a  meeting 
of  the  committee  was  called.  Following 
the  meeting,  a  number  of  us  spoke  out 
on  the  floor  and  warned  that  any  tarilT 
reductions  would  have  a  serious  impact 
on  textile  employment.  We  hoped  that 
while  we  still  had  time,  we  could  impre.ss 
u':on  our  representatives  in  Geneva  the 
serious  nature  of  the  textile  import  prob- 
lem. But  our  warnings  had  only  limited 
results.  While  we  are  told  that  some  Ir.st- 
rninute  adjustments  were  made  in  our 
textile  tariff  offers,  the  United  States  still 
agreed  to  substantial  reductions.  We  be- 
lieved at  that  time,  and  still  believe,  that 
it  was  not  in  the  best  interest  of  this 
coimtry  to  reduce  tariffs  when  imports 
were  moving  toward  the  3-blllion-square- 
•ard  level  and  taking  away  some  10  iJer- 
cent  of  the  domestic  market. 

Immediately  after  the  new  tariff  agree- 
ments were  reached  in  Geneva,  we  in\ited 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk  and  our  chief 
trade  negotiator.  Ambassador  William 
Roth,  to  appear  before  our  group  and  ex- 
iMain  what  the  new  tariffs  would  mcf.n 
to  the  text'lc  industry  and  its  employees. 
Although  they  assured  us  that  all  was 
well  and  that  the  textile  industry  would 
not  be  hurt,  we  did  not  a^rce.  We  knew 
that  a  further  liberalization  of  our  textile 
trade  could  only  result  in  more  problems. 
The  record  level  of  imports  during  the 
first  quarter  of  this  year  certainly  proves 
that  we  were  right 

Because  the  textile  import  situation  is 
completely  out  of  hand,  and  there  seems 
to  be  little  or  no  disposition  on  the  part 
of  our  trade  ne^'otiators  to  do  anything 
to  correct  the  situation,  it  became  clear 
that  legislation  was  the  only  route  left 
open  to  us. 

It  was  against  this  background  that 


the  MiUs-Landrum-Dom  bill  was  intro- 
duced, and  as  my  colleagues  know,  tlie 
measure  is  being  discussed  in  connectio:i 
with  the  broad  international  trade  hear- 
ings being  conducted  now  by  the  Way- 
and  Means  Committee.  I  hope  the  bill 
will  be  rejwrted  and  I  am  urging  this 
action  by  the  House  Committee  on  Way 
and  Means. 

Last  week,  during  our  trade  hearlnf,'>. 
the  committee  heard  foreign  Importiiu 
interests  claim  that  the  textile  industn 
was  just  "cr>'lng  wolf" — that  there  wa-. 
no  real  threat  being  posed  by  Imports 
Tiiey  said  the  American  textile  industiy 
should  not  be  afraid  of  competition  fror:'. 
coimtrles  which  pay  their  workers  as 
little  as  8  cents  an  hour  because  the 
.American  textile  Industry  is  the  mo.-t 
efficient  in  the  world.  I  would  agree  that 
the  American  textile  Industry  is  the  mo.^t 
efficient  In  the  world.  During  the  pa^t 
10  years,  textile  manufacturers  in  th:^ 
country  have  invested  nearly  $7  billion 
for  new  plants  and  equipment  to  make 
certain  that  they  remain  the  most  eff.- 
clent  in  the  world. 

No  textile  industry-  In  the  world  spend:- 
as  much  money  on  modernization  and 
research.  The  low-wage  manufacturin- 
countries  cannot  hold  a  candle  to  the 
American  textile  industry  when  It  comes 
to  product  Innovations  and  new  process- 
ing techniques.  However,  these  new  de- 
velopments do  not  remain  the  propertv 
of  the  United  States  for  very  long.  Tecii- 
nology  spreads  with  lightning  speed  ir. 
tiie  world's  textile  industries.  Tire  mar- 
kets developed  by  American  manufactur- 
ers soon  become  vulnerable  to  coimtrie- 
which  have  little  to  offer  but  cheapei 
products  made  under  working  condi- 
tions which  would  be  illegal  in  this 
countiy. 

How  in  the  world  can  an  American 
manufacturer  using  the  same  raw  ma- 
terials, the  ."^ame  machinery,  and  similar 
processing  techniques  and  paying  S2.27 
an  hour  expect  to  compete  with  products 
made  by  people  earning  8,  25,  or  36  cents 
an  iiour  as  Is  the  case  with  Korea,  Hong 
Kong,  and  Japan,  respectively?  The  an- 
swer is  that  all  the  technological  know- 
how  and  modem  machinery  cannot  In- 


definitely compete  with  sweatshop  wage 
scales.  The  textile  wage  Increases  in 
this  country  since  1966  are  more  than 
the  entire  hourly  wage  paid  a  textile 
worker  in  Japan. 

Even  with  this  tremendous  wage  dif- 
ferential, American  textile  manufactur- 
ers do  manage  to  remain  competitive  in 
.some  product  categoaies  and  under  cer- 
tain market  conditions.  So,  our  foreign 
iricnds  ?o  one  step  further  and  offer  sub- 
sidies to  their  exporters  to  help  them  un- 
dercut our  manufacturers.  Let  me  cite 
just  two  examples  of  how  widespread  this 
practice  Is. 

The  Japanese  Government  provides 
ixporters  v.ith  special  forms  of  export 
insurance.  Exporters  are  permitted  to 
resene  up  to  5  percent  of  their  income 
from  exports  for  foreign  market  devel- 
opment, and  this  is  tax  deductible  even 
if  it  Is  not  spent.  In  addition,  special  de- 
preciation rates  for  plant  and  equipment 
are  given  to  those  companies  engaged 
in  exporting. 

In  Mexico,  the  Government  provides 
subsidies,  sales  tax  rebates,  and  special 
financing  assistance  to  companies  in  the 
export  business.  Because  of  proximity 
to  the  market,  Mexico's  heavily  sub- 
.sidized  exports  are  enjoying  a  field  day 
m  the  United  States.  Those  who  advocate 
iiee  trade  should  ask  themselves  if  there 
.sliould  not  be  some  element  of  fair  trade 
ill  free  trade. 

The  textile  Importing  Interest  who  ap- 
l)eared  before  our  committee  admitted 
iliat  these  subsidies  exist  and  suggested 
that  If  and  when  the  American  textile 
industry  is  hurt  by  Imports.  It  can  seek 
.some  sort  of  help. 

At  the  very  moment  these  importing 
interests  were  appearing  before  our  com- 
ir.iitee.  the  American  Apparel  Manufac- 
turers Association  was  holding  its  annual 
meeting  In  Atlantic  City.  A  panel  dis- 
cussion was  being  held  on  the  subject 
of  moving  production  facilities  overseas. 
According  to  a  news  account  of  the 
meeting  In  the  June  20  New  York  Times, 
Mr.  Thomas  N.  Roboz,  president  of  the 
Apparel  Ccip.  cf  America,  said,  and  I 
quote : 

We  have  no  choice  in  publicly  owned  com- 
panies but  to  go  off^ore  (overseas)  sooner 
or  later.  We  are.  whether  we  like  it  or  not. 
regarded  by  our  government  as  an  expend- 
r,ble  industry.  Mr.  Stuart  H.  Green,  vice 
president  of  the  PhtlUps-Van  Heusen  Cor- 
poration, was  quoted  as  saying:  "My  com- 
pany will  not  build  any  more  expansion 
plants  for  shirts  and  sportswear  until  we 
get  some  clarification." 

This  Is  no  Idle  threat.  This  is  not  some- 
thing which  might  happen  down  the  road 
10  or  15  years  from  now.  It  Is  happening 
today.  These  are  responsible  executives 
of  major  American  businesses,  employing 
thousands  of  people  In  this  coimtry, 
tating  polntblank  that  they  and  their 
employees  are  being  forced  out  of  their 
own  country.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the 
entire  story  in  the  June  20  New  York 
Times  to  be  printed  In  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

Apparel  Makers  To  Build  Abroad 
(By  Leonard  Sloanei 
Atlantic  Crry.  June  19.— The  nation's  ap- 
parel Industry  is  preparing  to  establish  its 
own  production  facilities  overseas  and  reduce 
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its  domestic  capital  expenditures  If  no  gov- 
ernment action  is  taken  to  limit  imports  of 
textile  ;irtlcles. 

At  the  annual  meeting  here  of  the  Ameri- 
can Apparel  Manufacturers  A.ssoolatlon-  the 
trade  group  whose  member-s  sell  over  it.6-bil- 
lion  worth  of  clothing  euch  year— producers 
strongly  denounced  the  delays  in  taking 
either  multilateral,  bilateral  or  unilater.il  ac- 
tion to  cut  down  the  flow  of  [garments  from 
:■  broad,  particularly  thoi^e  made  with  syn- 
thetic fibers  which  are  not  covered  by  the 
Long-Term  Arrangement  for  Cotton.s. 

"We  have  no  choice  in  publicly  owned 
companies  but  to  go  offshore  |  overseas] 
sooner  or  later."  said  Thomas  N.  Roboz,  pres- 
ident of  the  Apparel  Corporation  of  America. 
"We  are,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  regarded 
by  our  government  as  an  expendable  indus- 
try." 

EXPANSION    1.S    CURBED 

"My  company  will  not  build  any  more  ex- 
pansion plants  for  shirts  and  sportshirts  un- 
til we  get  some  clarification,"  added  Stuart 
H.  Green,  vice  president  and  secretary  of 
Phillips-Van  Heusen  Corporation.  "We  are 
going  overseas  for  contract  production  and 
I  think  other  branded  people  are  going  to 

go." 

Ironically,  while  these  statements  were 
being  made  during  a  seminar  at  Convention 
Hall,  Lawrence  S.  Phillips— the  president  of 
Phillips-Van  Heusen  who  was  scheduled  to 
be  a  panelist — was  presenting  the  Industry's 
point  of  view  at  a  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  hearing  in  Washington. 

This  threat  by  American  producers  to  build 
their  own  plants  in  foreign  countries  in  or- 
der to  compete  effectively  with  overseas 
manufacturers  of  such  merchandise  as  shirts 
and  lingerie  comes  at  a  time  when  imports 
of  apparel  made  with  synthetic  fibers  has 
soared  drastically. 

For  example.  American  Imports  of  man- 
made  fiber  apparel  advanced  over  700  per 
cent  m  the  seven  years  through  1968.  Im- 
ports of  synthetic  dress  and  sport  shirts 
Jumped  more  than  2,000  per  cent  In  the  five 
years  through  1968. 

"We  have  been  forced  in  our  industry  to 
leave  the  low-priced  items  like  $2.99  and 
33.99  shirts."  said  Mr.  Green.  "Whafs  going 
to  happen  Is  we're  going  to  have  a  25  per 
cent  share  of  the  market  in  Imports,  cover- 
ing the  shirts  sold  by  the  m.iss  marketers 
and  discount  houses." 

Stanley  Nehmer.  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  for  Resources,  walked  In 
this  lions'  den  of  angry  manufacturers  to 
explain  the  Administration's  position.  He 
noted  that  while  "overseas  manufacture  and 
procurement  of  apparel  are  not  entirely  new 
phenomena  In  the  American  market  .  .  . 
the  Implication  of  a  substantial  overseas 
movement  are  serious  both  for  your  Industri,- 
and  for  the  country." 

Asserting  that  any  such  movement  would 
adversely  affect  America's  balance  of  pay- 
ments, employment  levels,  national  security 
and  other  Industries,  Mr.  Nehmer  pointed 
out  a  number  of  favorable  situations  that 
apparel  markers  currently  enjoy.  After  citing 
the  high  employment  in  apparel  plants  and 
the  companies'  15.5  per  cent  return  on  In- 
vested capital  in  the  last  quarter  of  1967,  he 
said,  "these  are  not  the  signs  of  a  sick 
industry." 

The  apparel  manufacturers  do  not 
want  to  move  overseas.  They  know  how 
important  It  Is  to  maintain  a  strong, 
growing  work  force  In  this  country.  But 
the  trade  policies  of  our  Government  are 
forcing  them  into  a  untenable  position. 
It  does  not  require  much  Imagination  to 
see  what  the  next  move  will  be.  It  will 
be  a  mass  exodus  of  apparel  manufac- 
turers, and  they  will  be  followed  by 
textile  manufacturers  who  will  find  that 
this  is  the  only  way  they  can  compete. 


If  the  current  trend  Is  not  reversed.  I  am 
afraid  no  other  course  will  be  open  to 
our  domestic  industry. 

The  shirt  indu.stry  is  a  prime  example 
of   how   our   outmoded,   piecemeal    ap- 
proach  to   textile   trade   simply   is   not 
working.  I  am  told  that  in  1960,  D2  per- 
cent of  the  men's  dress  shirts  used  in  this 
country  were  all  cotton  and  8  percent 
blends  of  cotton  with  manmade  fiber. 
Therefore,  it  would  seem  logical  that  the 
quotas    on    cotton    textiles    negotiated 
under  the  long-term  arrangement  would 
provide  some  restraint  when  Imports  of 
men's  shirts  become  excessive.  However, 
because  of  a  change  In  the  types  of  shirts 
used  by  the  American  consumer,  today 
we  find  that  only  8  percent  of  the  men's 
shirts   are   cotton   and   92   percent   are 
blends.  The  limitations  of  the  long-term 
arrangement  apply  only  to  those  items 
which  are  at  least  50  percent  cotton 
by  value,  and  .so  most  of  the  blend  shirts 
fall  outside  the  controls.  The  same  story 
is  repeated  over  and  over  again  with 
other  products.  We  simply  do  not  have 
meaningful  controls  over  textile  imports. 
Our  current  approach  to  textile  trade 
cannot   be   condoned   or   tolerated   any 
lonaer.    The    MiUs-Landrum-Dom    l^ill 
will   brin?  obout  orderly   trade.   In   the 
time  that  thi.s  bill  has  been  pending  in 
the  Congress  it  has  been   charged   re- 
peatedly that  it  is  overly  restrictive  and 
protectionist.  It  is  anything  but  overly 
restrictive,  but  you  might  say  it  is  pro- 
tectionist— In  the  best  sense  of  the  word. 
It  i.s  protectionist  in  that  It  will  pro- 
tect the  Interests  of  the  exporting  na- 
tions by  making  available  to  them  a  fair 
share  of  our  market  as  it  ?rows.  It  is  pro- 
tectionist in  that  it  will,  at  the  same  time 
enable   our   domestic   industry   and    Its 
workers    to    participate    in    the    future 
'growth  of  our  market,  too.  It  is  protec- 
tionist In  that  It  preserves  the  time-hon- 
ored principle  of  bilateral  negotiations. 
What  could  be  more  reasonable?  What 
could  be  more  equitable?  How  can  we  bet- 
ter restore  a  true  spirit  of  reciprocity  in 
international  textile  trade? 

Since  this  legislation  was  first  Intro- 
duced, we  also  have  heard  a  great  deal 
of  comment  that  its  passage  would  in- 
vite retaliation  from  other  nations 
against  our  products. 

Certainly,  they  are  not  talking  about 
any  retaliation  where  textile  products  are 
concerned.  There  is  very  little  for  any- 
one to  retaliate  against.  Countries 
throughout  the  world  have  erected  so 
many  trade  barriers  against  American 
textile  products  that  this  country  has  not 
had  a  favorable  trade  position  with  tex- 
tiles since  1957.  The  current  deficit— our 
imports  over  our  exports — amounts  to 
some  $766  million,  and  this  deficit  is 
growing  all  the  time. 

Try  as  they  might — and  some  textile 
firms  are  working  aggressively  In  this 
area— it  is  a  frustrating  experience  to 
try  to  develop  an  export  market  for  tex- 
tiles. Countries  throughout  the  world 
have  erected  an  impenetrable  wall 
around  their  textile  markets  through  a 
rash  of  border  taxes,  licensing  require- 
ments, quotas  tariffs,  and  special  financ- 
ing requirements. 

These  countries  certainly  are  not  talk- 
ing retaliation  against  our  exports  of  raw 
cotton.  It  can  be  dociunented  that  the 
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textile-producing  countries  of  the  world 
buy  their  raw  cotton  where  and  when 
they  can  get  the  best  prices  without  re- 
gard for  whether  or  not  the  cotton-pro- 
ducing country  buys  any  of  their  textiles. 
We  have  seen  our  raw  cotton  market  in 
Japan  decline  in  recent  years,  because 
she  is  buying  cotton  all  over  the  world. 
But  at  the  same  lime  her  purchases  of 
our  cotton  have  declined.  Japan's  share 
of  our  textile  import  market  has  grown 
steadily. 

Instead  of  shaking  In  our  boots  every 
time  a  foreign  country  mentions  •retali- 
ation." the  United  SUtes  should  be  ask- 
ing why  our  own  Government  does  not 
u.se  some  form  of  reUliation  against 
those  countries  which  are  discriminating 
against  our  textile  products. 

There  is  no  reciprocity  in  our  textile 
trade  today.  Reciprocity  is  a  word  which 
has  slipped  from  the  vocabulary  of  our 
trade  negotiators.  They  are  so  imbued 
with  th^  idea  of  "free  trade"  that  they 
have  lost-Sight  of  the  fact  that  free  trade 
must  also  be  free  and  fair  for  all  in- 
volved. Other  countries  are  not  being 
fair  with  the  United  States,  and  the  U.S. 
Government  is  not  being  fair  to  its 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  textile  em- 
ployees as  long  as  it  continues  on  its 
current  course. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  lest  I  sound  entirely 
negative  on  this  subject,  permit  me  to 
take  just  a  moment  to  look  at  the  positive 
contribution  this  great  textile  industry 
of  ours  can  make  to  the  future  economic 
well-bemK  of  our  economy  if  given  a 
chance.  This,  after  all.  is  the  reason  for 
my  great  concern.  A  great  opportunity  is 
before  us  and  we  must  not  permit  it  to 
slip  from  our  grasp. 

I  have  already  touched  on  the  f  conomic 
importance  of  this  industry  to  the  under- 
developed area  of  Appalachia. 

The  textile  industry  offers  a  variety 
of  job  opportunities.  The  mill  doors  are 
open  to  those  with  limited  skills.  The 
mills  also  are  seeking  more  and  more 
semiskilled  and  skilled  workers.  The  re- 
search facilities  of  the  industry  offer  an 
opportunity  for  scientists,  chemists, 
engineers,  and  marketing  experts  to  put 
their  special  skills  to  work  in  a  highly 
competitive  and  progressive  industry. 
The  doors  of  the  mills  are  open  to  women 
and  to  Negroes.  Negro  employment  in 
the  textile  industry  has  increased  by  270 
percent  since  1960.  creating  52.000  new 
jobs  at  a  time  when  overall  employment 
in  the  industry  increased  by  only  2.8 
percent. 

The  opportunity  to  continue  providing 
large  numbers  of  jobs  throughout  the 
textile-flber-apparel  industrial  complex 
will  be  nullified  unless  textile  imports 
are  brought  under  reasonable  control. 

The  time  for  action  is  now;  not  next 
session:  not  next  year,  but  right  now! 
And  the  way  to  act  now  is  to  report 
and  enact  into  law  the  bill  H.R.  11758 
introduced  by  Chairman  Mills — my- 
self— Congressman  Dorn  and  195  other 
Members  of  this  House. 


MISSIONARIES   PROM   ABROAD 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Recoro  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 


to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  two  deeply  troubled  lands  at 
the  southern  end  of  Africa,  missionaries 
from  abroad,  as  well  as  local  churchmen, 
strive  to  cany  the  message  of  the  Chris- 
tian gospel  and  do  what  they  can  to  al- 
leviate the  suffering  of  the  African  peo- 
ples. But  ministering  to  these  unfor- 
tunate Africans  has  become  increasingly 
diCBcult  under  apartheid.  That  cruel  sys- 
tem governs  all  human  life  in  the  Repub- 
lic of  South  Africa  and  in  the  interna- 
tional Mandated  Territory  of  South  West 
Africa  which  South  Africa  rules  and  re- 
fuses to  turn  over  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  Nations.  In  recent  years,  for- 
eign missions  And  it  steadily  more  difD- 
cult  to  work  in  South  West  Africa  as  well 
as  in  South  Africa.  In  particular,  church- 
man after  churchman  has  been  required 
by  the  South  African  Government  tJ 
leave  South  Africa  and  South  West 
Africa. 

The  month  of  June  1968  marks  the 
termination  of  one  more  fine  and  self- 
less mission  to  South  West  Africa.  Pr>r 
the  South  African  Government  has 
ordered  the  departure  of  a  distinguished 
American  humanitarian,  churchman, 
and  missionary.  Bishop  Robert  H.  Mize. 

Bishop  of  Damaraland  since  1960.  Mr. 
Mize  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Kansas  and  of  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary.  He  sened  his  home  State  of 
Kansas  for  many  years  before  entering 
upon  his  work  in  Africa.  The  St.  Fran- 
cis Boys"  Home,  which  he  founded  in 
Siilina.  Kans..  stands  as  a  continuing 
monument  to  this  good  man  who  has 
been  so  bi^usquely  forced  out  of  the  in- 
ternational Mandated  Territory  he  had 
come  to  think  of  as  "home".  In  South 
Africa,  as  well  as  South  West  Africa. 
both  church  and  press  have  protested  the 
Bishop's  ouster  for  which  no  reason  has 
been  given.  All  to  no  avail.  So  the  peo- 
ples of  South  West  Africa  must  lose  a 
beloved  counselor  and  pastor,  and  a  fine 
career  must  be  prematurely  terminated. 
or  at  the  least  directed  at  this  late  date 
into  other  paths. 
I  read  into  the  Record  three  examples  of 
reactions  in  South  Africa  and  South 
West  Africa  to  the  Bishop's  ouster.  First 
a  letter  to  the  Cathedral  parish  by  the 
Very  Reverend  C.  Winter.  Dean  of  St. 
George's  Cathedral  in  Windhoek,  the 
capital  of  South  West  Africa:  second,  a 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Cape  Argus  of 
Cape  Town.  Republic  of  South  Africa: 
and  third  an  editorial,  entitled  "Bishop 
Mize."  published  by  the  Cape  Times,  also 
of  Cape  Town.  South  Africa,  as  follows: 
Bishop's  Applic/\tion  for  Permanent 
Residence  Rrrt'SED 

In  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Inter- 
ior our  Bishop  has  been  Informed  that  he 
may  not  stay  In  South  West  Africa  or  the 
Republic  beyond  the  26th  July,  and  that  he 
must  make  arrangements  to  leave  the  Terri- 
tory on  or  before  that  date.  After  the  shock 
comes  the  question — Why? 

NO    UlASONS   CrVKN 

No  reasons  have  been  given  him.  No  rea- 
son was  given  In  the  case  of  Father  Oarrlson, 
head  of  the  seminary  in  Ovamboland  which 
trained  African  prlesie  And  yet  this  Is  done 
in  a  country  which  claims  to  uphold  West- 
ern standards  of  Christian  civilisation.  As  has 
been   pointed  out   time   and   time  again   by 


legal  expert.s  In  this  country  and  elsewhere 
the  basic  Western  standard  of  law  rests  un 
the  right  of  the  individual  to  know  what  lie 
is  accused  of.  to  be  tried  in  open  court,  and 
then  to  be  given  the  chance  to  defend  hlmsfli 
of  the  charges  laid  against  him  In  the  c:i^<' 
of  a  Christian  Bishop,  one  would  havi' 
thought  that  this  would  have  been  the  le.T  t 
that  could  be  granted  to  him.  Expertenio 
today  teaches  us  that  Bishops  are  not  men 
who  go  about  plotting  the  overthrow  <  i 
states  or  planning  bloody  Insurrection.  To 
dismiss  a  Bishop  Is  no  trivial  thing.  It  means 
that  the  whole  Church  Is  under  attack,  be- 
cause the  Bishop  represents  and  speaks  o.i 
behalf  of  the  whole  Churcli.  How  else  cm 
one  construe  this  but  as  an  attempt  to  In- 
timidate and  frighten  the  Anglican  Chunii 
In  South  West  Africa? 

APPLAUSE    OR    HEARTBREAK? 

Tyiere  will  be  those  in  Windhoek,  and  sonii 
of  them  will  be  Anglicans,  who  will  applaud 
the  Government's  action  and  will  whole 
heartedly  support  the  policy  that  anyone  wlh 
In  any  way  dllTers  or  disagrees  with  National 
Party  Politics  should  be  treated  in  the  san.i 
way.  But  there  will  also  be  many — and  li- 
lt be  known — these  will  include  many  who 
are  not  of  our  Church,  who  will  be  shocked 
.ind  who  will  grieve  over  the  expulsion  from 
this  country  of  a  man  who  was  totally  com- 
mitted to  the  gospel  of  love,  and  who  served 
humbly  and  faithfully  all  men  in  need  in  this 
i^reat  land.  When  one  takes  the  trouble  rn 
know  the  man.  the  whole  action  assumes  thi 
aspect  of  folly,  calculated  in  the  long  nui  to 
damage  the  name  and  reputation  of  thi 
country  in  the  eyes  of  all  people  in  the  world 
who  value  the  basic  rights  of  man  and  hii- 
m;in  freedom. 

THE    MAN 

Bishop  Mize  brought  many  great  gifts  to 
his  work  as  Bishop.  The  son  of  a  Bishop  him- 
self lie  grew  up  with  a  deep  feeling  of  com- 
passion for  lonely  and  suffering  people.  Hlr 
work  as  the  founder  and  head  of  the  St. 
Princls  Boys'  Home  In  .America  was  enouch 
forjhlm  to  win  acclaim  In  his  native  land 
Here  was  .i  priest  who  otTerod  all  that  he  had 
in  love  to  those  who  were  cast-off  by  mofi- 
ern  society.  Hundreds  of  delinquent  bov.= 
have  a  future  today  because  of  him.  He 
worked  wonders  of  healing  with  these  lad.^ 
:ind  restored  them  to  good  citizenship  be- 
ciuse  he  loved  tliem  and  went  all  out  to  tal;e 
care  of  them.  There  Is  no  other  single  Bishop 
In  the  Church  of  the  Province  today  who  ha- 
a  greater  detailed  knowledge  of  the  names 
condition  and  problems  of  all  his  people  than 
does  our  own  Bishop. 

HIS    CARE    FOR    OTHERS 

Many  is  the  Anglican  farmer  who  has  been 
amazed  and  deeply  touched  ro  see  the  Bishop 
arriving  at  his  lonely  farm,  having  gone  two 
hundred  or  so  miles  out  of  his  way  to  pav 
him  a  visit  and  to  bring  the  Sacraments  tc 
him.  A  Roman  Catholic  nun  In  a  local  ho;-- 
pltal  was  staggered  when  she  saw  the  Bishop 
leaving  the  hospital  after  visiting  a  patient 
from  out  of   town.  She  kept  on   repeatlnc 
"But  he  Is  a  Bishop!"  Yes.  a  Bishop  indeed- 
knowing,    loving    and    caring    for    all    God' 
children  whatever  their  need,  whatever  then 
colour ! 
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(From  the  Cape  Argus.  May  13.  1968] 
Friends  Call  Him  a  Saint:  The  Bishop 
Who  Has  Been  Told  To  Go 
To  the  EorroR.  The  Argus 

Sir'  Those  of  us  so  greatly  privileged  to 
be  among  the  friends  of  Bishop  Mize.  and  to 
know  and  love  him  for  his  tremendous  per- 
sonality and  his  unselfish  work  In  the  face  o! 
persistent  Ul-health,  will  remain  convinced 
for  ever  that  he  lives — and  has.  for  most  ol 
his  life  of  service — as  closely  to  the  life  of 
Jesus  as  an  ordinary  mortal  can. 

I  wonder  how  many  people  have  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  Bishop's  life  in  America  before  he 
came  to  spread  the  Gospel  In  South  West 
Africa? 


They  should  read  "ftither  Bob  and  His 
Boys"  by  Emily  Gardiner  Neal  which  tells  the 
remarkable  story  of  a  remarkable  man. 

Even  as  a  very  young  child  he  gave  away 
all  his  possessions  and  clothes,  and  this  he 
still  does  today  except  for  the  bare — and 
often  very  threadbare — essentials  needed  to 
live  and  carry  out  his  work. 

After  he  became  a  priest  he  created  the 
dream  of  his  heart — a  home  for  adolescent 
boys  In  trouble  with  the  law;  Juvenile  de- 
linquents whom  nobody  wanted  and  for 
whom  there  was  no  place  to  go  except  Jails 
or  corrective  institutions. 

He  had  no  money,  but  as  always  his  faith 
was  rewarded  and  "the  Lord  provided." 
rehabilitation 
His  home  for  embryonic  or  fully-fledged 
criminals  had  no  fences,  nor  was  it  segregated 
in  any  way  from  the  community  or  the 
>iliools  where  it  was  situated. 

It  was  a  real  "home "  where  he  lived  with 
:he  youngsters  as  head  of  the  "family"  and 
he  was,  by  title  and  image,  "Father"  to  each 
one  in  his  care. 

His  method  of  rehal3llltatlon  was  simply 
•therapy  In  Clirist" — his  home's  contribution 
to  each  child  was  to  give  them  Christ  as  their 
closest  friend  and  constant  companion,  and 
;huB  his  erring  boys  learned  to  be  youngsters 
responsible  to  themselves,  to  others  and  to 
the  communltv. 

Father  Bob"  was  heartbreaklngly  alone 
pioneering  a  great  Christian  experiment,  but 
lie  persisted  In  the  face  of  others'  doubts  and 
scoffing,  and  frequent  setbacks  with  his  "chil- 
dren," and  In  the  end  had  almost  100  per 
cent  rehabilitation. 

And  so  there  came  to  be  founded  the  St. 
Francis  Boys'  Homes  in  western  Kansas — a 
unique  programme  of  Christ-centered  ther- 
apy and  a  living  demonstration  of  the  per- 
severance, vision.  Infinite  patience,  forgive- 
ness and  understanding,  and  the  great  faith 
oJ  one  man  devoted  to  God. 

He  has  always  practiced  as  he  preached 
and  so  he  lives  the  life  of  a  saint. 

No  person  In  trouble  has  ever  been  re- 
tused;  his  revulsion  from  any  form  of  vio- 
lence is  deep  and  genuine;  his  deep  dislike 
of  every  form  of  Injustice  has  only  served  to 
make  him  more  saintly. 

the  other  cheek 
His  advice  has  always  been  to  turn  the 
.•her  cheek,  to  persuade  all  those  with  whom 
he  came  into  contact — and  this  Is  an  ex- 
iierience  dynamically  awakening  and  reward- 
ing— never  to  allow  themselves  to  be  de- 
_raded  by  the  sins  of  bitterness  or  hatred 
but  to  pray  hard  for  those  who  suffer  from 
Injustice  that  they  should  remain  calm, 
steadfast  and  peaceful,  trusting  only  In  God 
Mid  prayer,  and  to  pray  even  harder  for  those 
7.ho  perpetrate  injustice  so  they  will  not  feel 
o  bad  when  their  time  comes  to  face  the 
•.ribunal  of  the  only  real  Judge — Christ. 

I  shall  continue  to  believe  utterly  In 
Bishop  Mlze's  Innocence  and  the  Gospel  he 
-.eaches  and  lives,  and  I  ask  the  43.000  AngU- 
rans  In  Damaraland  and  every  other  Chris- 
tian to  pray  harder  for  those  who  have 
Thought  fit  to  prevent  a  saintly  man  from 
continuing.  In  the  land  of  his  choice,  the 
'vork  of  God. 

I   know    there   will    be    no   bitterness   or 

hatred  In  the  heart  of  Bishop  Mize,  only  a 

deep  distress  at  the  Interruption  of  his  work, 

and  I  know  his  prayer  will  be  to  forgive  them. 

Let  aU  of  us  who  profess  Christianity  make 

this  our  constant  prayer,  too,  so  that  he  can 

leave  this  country  assured  that  his  teachings 

of  tolerance  and  forgiveness  will  never  die. 

(Mrs.)  Barbara  D.  Willis. 

Slmonstown. 

IProm  the  dpe  Times.  May  7,  1968 1 

Bishop  Mize 

Kicking  out  clerics  Is  .i  crude  sport  usually 

re-ervert  for  hard-line  communist  cotintrles 

ind  young  statelets  with  less  sense  than  sen- 


sitivity. But  South  Africa  is  fairly  active  in 
the  league.  Last  year  it  deported  Bishop  Ed- 
ward Crowther;  now  comes  the  refusal  to 
renew  the  visa  of  Bishop  Robert  Mize.  Ex- 
actly whv  this  American  has  to  be  denied 
his  bishopric  in  South  West  Africa  after  eight 
years  is  unclear.  The  highly  respected  Arch- 
bishop of  C.ipe  Town  has  found  it  necessary 
to  condemn  the  move  as  one  which  "olTcnds 
the  conscience  of  Christians  itoth  here  and 
oversea".  And  we  have  it  from  Bishop  Mize 
that,  though  opposed  to  apartheid,  he  has 
tried  to  move  in  purely  religious  channels 
and  avoid  making  an  issue  of  apartheid,  and 
that  any  contacts  with  persons  who  left  SWA 
without  passports  have  been  pastoral  He  de- 
scribes himself  as  being  anti-violence,  antl- 
terrorlst — an  out-and-out  pacifist.  What  more 
could  a  Government  want,  short  of  a  PRO 
for  apartheid  under  a  mitre. 

So  we  have  one  side  of  the  story,  con- 
vincingly advanced.  But  what  is  the  Govern- 
ment's, if  any?  .Surely  it  knows  an  unex- 
plained ejectment  would  seriously  damage 
the  countrv's  reputation  abroad,  particularly 
in  the  United  States.  This  is  a  time  when  the 
Government  is  supposedly  keen  to  convince 
the  world  that  the  loose  "police  state"  lag 
does  not  fit  the  verligte  Republic.  Yet  with 
actions  of  this  sort  it  undermines  its  own 
diplomacy. 

It  Bishop  Mize  is  .suspected  of  some  .serious 
offence,  he  should  be  charged.  That's  what 
courts  are  for.  If  he  is  "undesirable"  lor  rea- 
sons that  the  Government  fears  will  not 
stand  up  in  court,  it  should  at  least  reveal 
them.  And  in  a  country  professing  ChrLsllan- 
ity,  the  elementary  Justice  of  a  right  to  reply 
should  surely  be  extended   to  Bishop  Mize. 


THOMAS  HALL  COLLINSON 


Mr.  RANDALL,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  heavy  heart  that  I  announce  the 
passing  of  Thomas  Hall  Colllnson,  the 
editor  and  general  manager  of  the  Exam- 
iner, the  old  and  respected  newspaper  in 
my  home  city  of  Independence,  Mo, 

By  no  standard  was  Hall  Colllnson  an 
old  man.  Yet  at  the  age  of  54  he  had  al- 
ready lived  a  long  and  most  productive 
life.  He  came  into  the  newspaper  field 
after  he  had  established  three  broad- 
casting stations  for  the  Stauffer  pub- 
lications, a  Kansas-based  chain  of  news- 
papers, magazines,  and  broadcasting 
stations. 

Our  departed  friend  came  to  the  Ex- 
aminer in  1951.  He  came  to  the  paper 
with  a  wide  and  rich  background  of  ex- 
perience not  only  in  the  newspaper  and 
broadcasting  field  but  as  a  member  of 
the  Oklahoma  and  Missouri  bar.  He  had 
at  one  time  served  as  general  attorney 
for  the  Federal  Land  Bank  at  Wichita, 
Kans.  He  could  point  with  pride  to  an 
outstanding  career  in  World  War  n  as 
the  commanding  officer  of  a  submarine 
chaser  in  the  South  Pacific. 

In  the  17  years  he  was  a  resident  of 
Independence,  Mo.,  he  made  many  sub- 
stantial contributions  to  the  civic  af- 
fairs and  the  business  commimity  not 
only  of  Independence  but  Metropolitan 
Kansas  City.  Mo.  He  served  as  president 
of  the  Rotary  Club.  He  was  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  chamber  of  commerce.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  board  of  governors 
of  the  American  Royal.  He  was  on  the 


board  of  directors  of  the  Kan.sas  City 
Chiefs.  He  had  served  as  a  trustee  on  the 
Kansas  City  Council  on  Alcoholism.  He 
was  director  of  the  World  Tiade  Infor- 
mation Center.  He  was  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Kansas  City  O.steopathic 
Hospital.  He  was  a  participant  and  a 
leader  in  several  other  civic  enterprises. 
In  fact  he  was  identified  with  just  about 
eveiT  major  civic  activity  of  the  area  in 
which  he  lived  which  includes  Kansas 
City  and  Metropolitan  Jackson  County, 
Mo. 

In  his  cho.sen  pi-ofes.sion  of  joumall.sm 
he  had  .served  as  pre.sident  of  the  A.^so- 
ciated  Daily  New.spaijers.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Missouri  Press  Association  and 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association. 

Our  friend  may  not  have  been  known 
nationally  but  he  was  well  and  mo-^t  fa- 
vorably acclaimed  throughout  the  mid- 
lands of  Missouri,  Kan.sas.  and  Oklahoma 
because  there  he  had  achieved  a  stature 
which  earned  foi-  liim  the  great  respect, 
and  high  regard  by  his  fellow  man  not 
only  in  the  field  of  joumalism  and  law 
but  by  the  general  public  because  of  his 
many  contributions  in  wide  and  varied 
fields  to  the  bettemient  of  the  way  of 
life  of  his  citizens. 

He  was  more  than  just  another  lawyer 
or  another  joui^nalist.  Mr.  Colllnson  was 
a  tireless,  un.selflsh  worker  in  the  vine- 
yard  of   all   of    those   civic   enterpri.ses 
which  would  improve  the  well-being  of 
the  less  fortunate  or  the  undeiprivilcKed. 
With  liis  editorial  i^en  he  .stood  fast  for 
those  causes  which  lie  believed  were  in 
the  best  inteiest  of  the  entire  area  and 
again.st   tho.se    things   which   he   deter- 
mined were  against  the  general  welfare 
and  for  the  benefit  of  only  a  special  few. 
He  seemed  to  have  the  knack  for  dis- 
tributing his  time  and  efforts  in  a  wide 
varietv  of  entei  pri.ses.  The.se  included  city 
improvement    through    urban    renewal, 
hospital    construction,    new    recreation 
projects,  low-cost  housing,  new  college 
construction,  veterans'  affair.s.  and  sup- 
lX)rt  of  a  strengthened  chamber  of  com- 
merce. He  was  a  busy  man.  Yet  in  his 
busy  life  he  always  seemed  to  have  time 
to  befriend  the  friendless  and  to  cru.sade 
for  ju.st  causes.   West-central   Missouri 
has  lost  an  outspoken  advocate.  Joumal- 
ism in  the  Middle  West  has  lost  a  coura- 
geous   crusader.    Metropolitan    Jackson 
County  has  lost  a  civic-spirited  citizen. 
Independence  has  lost  a  great  leader. 


CHANGING  WAR  REPORTS 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mi'. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  mighty  hard  for  anyone  to 
know  what  is  really  going  on. 

A  few  days  ago  there  were  reports  from 
the  demilitarized  zone  that  our  men  had 
sighted  North  "Vietnamese  helicopters.  If 
this  were  true  ii  would  be  important  be- 
cause the  Communists  have  not  had  heli- 
copters before. 

If  they  have  them  now  the  character 
of  the  war  can  be  changed  very  greatly. 
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But  the  otficial  word  came  down  that 
there  was  no  solid  evidence  of  any  Com- 
munist helicopters.  The  reports  were  said 
to  be  due  to  mistakes  in  reading  the 
radar  signals.  Maybe  they  were  boats,  or 
just  somebody's  imagination. 

However,  at  least  one  American  GI 
was  later  quoted  as  saying  that  he 
definitely  had  seen  Communist  helicop- 
ters: not  on  radar,  but  the  real  thing, 
and  not  once,  but  many  times  recently. 

And  then  there  is  the  situation  In  Paris 
where  our  diplomats  and  the  North  Viet- 
namese are  supposed  to  be  settling  the 
war.  They  have  been  at  it  since  May  10. 
and  it  is  really  hard  to  know  what  they 
are  doing. 

The  official  U.S.  line  is  that  sinns  are 
encouraging  because  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese have  agreed  to  longer  colTeebreaks. 
But  the  CommunLst  boss  at  the  talks  says 
this  does  not  mean  anything.  He  said  all 
they  talk  about  at  the  coffeebreaks  is  the 
wefttheE  and  the  no'.'^e  in  Paris  .streets. 

One  of  President  .JoiinsoJi  s  Cabinet 
officials  says  tlie  talks  are  making  prog- 
ress and  then  another  says  no:  no  prog- 
ress is  in  sieht.  I  would  suess  that  we 
do  not  have  much  to  be  happy  about  if 
the  best  signs  are  longer  coffeebrraks. 

Meanwhile,  a  North  Vietnamese  dele- 
gation has  just  gone  to  Moscow  to  ask 
for  more  military  and  economic  help 
from  the  Russians  and  other  Communist 
nations. 

Tliey  already  are  getting  more  than  a 
billion  dollars  worth  annually  of  Russian 
airplanes,  antiaircraft  guns,  artillery, 
and  other  vital  he'p. 

With  all  this  going  on  Senator  Eugene 
McCarthy,  who  is  seeking  the  Demo- 
cratic presidential  nomination,  .says  he  is 
going  to  Pans  to  talk  with  the  North 
Vietnamese  Communists.  It  is  awfully 
hard  to  knew  how  this  is  going  to  help 
things  any. 

And  while  the  Vietcong  is  firing  rock- 
ets into  Saigon  and  killing  civilians  else- 
where around  South  Vietnam  the  cities 
of  North  Vietnam  are  immune  from  U.S. 
planes  because  of  the  President's  decision 
announced  last  March  31  to  halt  the 
bombing  of  Hanoi. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot 
indefinitely  tolerate  the  buildup  of  Viet- 
cong strength  in  South  Vietnam  while 
we  limit  bombing  in  the  north.  We  are 
only  giving  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  a  big  military 
advantage  in  the  war  and  greater  lever- 
age in  Paris. 

Pre^'ident  Johnson  should  take  afflrm- 
ative  action.  He  should  announce  a  date 
a  short  time  in  the  future — a  date  on 
which  major  Vietcong  attacks  in  South 
Vietnam  will  bring  an  American  response. 

Alter  that  date,  for  every  Vietcong 
rocket  fired  into  Saigon.  U.S.  planes 
would  drop  a  bomb  on  a  military  target 
in  the  Hanoi-Haiphong  area.  For  every 
attack  on  United  States  or  South  Viet- 
namese troops  in  South  Vietnam.  U.S. 
planes  would  go  after  key  airfield  and 
transportation  targets  in  the  north. 

Continued  U.S.  restraint  plays  right 
straight  into  the  hands  of  tlie  Commu- 
nists. But  firm  U.S.  action,  with  ade- 
quate explanation  to  the  world,  would  go 
far  to  give  us  the  negotiating  strength 
at  Paris  which  is  essential  if  any  sense  at 
all  is  to  be  made  of  t'le  trilks  going  on 
there. 

Let  us  say  the  longer  coffeebreaks  at 


Paris  are  really  a  good  sign  tor  ending 
the  bombing  limitation,  and  I  will  bet  we 
will  .see  the  coffeebreaks  getting  longer 
and  longer. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Celler).  for  Wednesday. 
July  3.  to  4  o'clock  p.m.,  on  account  of 
attending  a  funeral. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida  lat  the  request 
of  Mr.  Arends),  for  the  week  of  July  1, 
1968,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Nkhols  ' at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert* ,  for  the  week  of  July  1,  on  account 
of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  .special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  HonFiELD.  for  15  minutes,  today; 
and  to  include  extraneous  material. 

I  The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Patten*  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter:  I 

Mr.  Staggers,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dent,  for  30  minutes,  July  8,  1968. 

Mrs.  BoLTO.v  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Bush  ) .  for  5  minutes,  today :  to  revise 
and  extend  her  remarks  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Farbstein  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous mailer. 

Mr.  CoRBETT  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  DuLsKi  in  two  instances  and  to 
include  oxtraneous  matter. 

Mr.  HoLiFiELD  to  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  material  on 
the  McCarthy  amendment  to  S.  1166. 

Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia  during 
general  debate  on  H.R.  18188  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

I  The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bush*,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

Mr.  Bell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.    SCHERLE. 

Mr.  Curtis  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Morse  of  Massachusetts  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Arenos. 

Mr.  Minshall. 

Mr.  Duncan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lipscomb. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  EscH. 

Mr.  King  of  New  York  In  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Battin. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Blackburn  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McClure  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Wyman. 


'The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Patten  >  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  * 

Mr.  CoLMER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  Bolling  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  King  of  California. 

Mr.  Patten. 

Mr.  Fraser  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Staggers. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  PA.SCELL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rivers  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rees. 

Mr.  BocGs  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  JoNEs  of  North  Carolina  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Dow. 

Mr.  Brademas  in  .six  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  CoNYERs  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Burton  of  California. 

Mr.  St.  Once  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Brasco. 

Mr.  Purcell  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Kornegay  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Waggonner. 

Mr.  TiERNAN. 

Mr.  Gathings. 
Mr.  Griffin. 
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SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  3710.  An  act  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion, repair,  and  preservation  of  certain  pub- 
lic works  on  rivers  and  harbors  for  naviga- 
tion, flood  control,  and  for  other  purposes 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  the  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House 
of  the  following  titles,  which  were  there- 
upon signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H  R.  3639.  An  act  to  protect  the  public 
health  by  amending  the  Federal  Pood.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to  consolidate  certain  pro- 
visions assuring  the  safety  and  efifectlveness 
of  new  animal  drugs,  and  for  other  purposes: 
and 

HJl.  17734.  An  .".ct  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.   1968.  and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  ENROIXED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  Speaker  announced  his  signature 
to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  322.  An  .ict  to  restrict  the  disposition  of 
lands  acquired  as  part  of  the  National  Wild- 
life  Refuge   System:    and 

S.  1251.  An  act  to  make  certain  reclama- 
tion project  expenses  nonreimbursable. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  PATTEN.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


The  SPEAKER.  In  accordance  with 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  792,  90th 
Congress,  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
adjourned  until  12  o'clock  noon  on  Mon- 
day, July  8,  1968. 

Thereupon  (at  7  o'clock  and  32  min- 
utes p.m.),  pursuant  to  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  792,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday.  July  8,  1968,  at  12  o'clock 
noon.  

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2009.  A  communication  from  the  President 
oi  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  proposal 
to  amend  the  1969  budget  for  the  District  of 
C'.'lumbia  (H.  Doc.  No.  346);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriationa  and  ordered  to  be 
Drinted. 

2010.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  proposals 
to  increase  public  safety  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  (H.  Doc.  No.  347);  to  the  Conimit- 
lee  on  the  District  of  Columbia  and  ordered 
lo  be  printed. 

2011.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
.vrmy,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
June  3,  1968,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  illustrations. 
"11  an  interim  rep>ort  oa  the  Mississippi  River 
irom  Cassville.  Wis.,  to  mile  300.  in  partial 
response  to  two  resolution"  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Flood  Control,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, both  adopted  September  18,  1944,  and 
.ilso  in  full  resp)onse  to  a  resolution  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works.  U.S.  Senate, 
f-.dopted  June  23,  1965  (H.  Doc.  No.  348);  to 
tne  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  with  illustrations. 

2012.  A  letter  from  t:ie  .SccreUiry  of  the 
.\rmy,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
March  19.  1968,  submitting  a  report,  together 
.•  ith  accompanying  papers  and  illustrations, 
■  ■a  a  review  of  the  report  on  Paplllion  Creek 
.^nd  tributaries.  Nebraska,  requested  by  res- 
I  lutions  of  the  Committees  on  Public  Works. 
r.S.  Senate  and  Hou$e  of  Representatives, 
adopted  June  22,  1984,  and  September  3, 
1964  (H.  Doc.  No.  349);  to  the  Committee  on 
r-ublic  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with 
:.  lustrations. 

2013.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
f  ral  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  opportunity  for  savings  in 
,^p.,ce  programs  by  reevaluating  needs  before 
buying  facilities.  Department  of  the  Air 
Force;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2014.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  notification  of  a  delay 
::i  tile  transmission  of  the  report  due  on  or 
irefore  July  1,  1968,  concerning  a  model  code 
to  govern  the  .idminiBtration  of  justice  by 
courts  of  Indian  offenses  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions, pursuant  to  82  Stat.  73;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clauss  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  TAYLOR:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  18260.  A  bill  to  provide 
lor  a  national  scenic  rivers  system,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Report  No.  1623).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FASCEli:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. S.  1260.  An  act  to  amend  the  Northwest 


Athintlc  Fisheries  Act  of  1950  (Public  Law 
81-845)  (Rept.  No.  1624).  Referred  to  the 
Comriiittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  St.ite 
of  tlie  Union. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities.  H.R.  15626.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
subver.s.ve  Activities  Control  .^;  I  ol  1950  lo 
.uuhorize  the  Federal  Govermneni  to  deny 
crnp;oym?ni  In  defense  fiicilities  to  lertuiii 
individuals,  to  i)rotect  classiKeti  information 
rele.ised  to  U.S.  industry,  and  lor  other  jjur- 
po^es:  v^•itil  amendment  (Rept  No.  1625): 
Refened  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  .Slate  of  t!ie  Union 

Mr.  PEPPER;  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resulution  1244  Resohuion  provicliug  Jor  tiio 
consideration  of  H.R.  11618,  a  bill  lo  pr.^vent 
tl.e  importation  of  endangered  species  of  fish 
or  v>-iiaiile  into  the  United  tit.ites.  to  prevent 
the  interstate  shipment  of  reptiles.  ;uiiphibi- 
,'.u.<;.  and  other  wildlife  taken  contrary  to 
State  law,  and  for  other  purposes  i  Rept.  No. 
162Ci.   Referred   lo  the   Houte  Calei.tiar. 

Mr  MATSUNAGA:  C^inmatee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  1245.  Re.solution  providing 
lor  llie  coiiiiideration  of  H  R.  16024,  a  bill  to 
extend  for  1  year  the  at  t  of  September  30, 
1905.  relating  to  hlgh-.speed  (ground  tran.s- 
portatlon  (Rept.  No.  1627).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar 

Mr.  M.ATSUNAGA;  Commiit^e  <.n  Uiilfs 
House  Resolution  1246.  Resolution  providing 
lor  the  consideration  of  H.R.  16824  u  bill  to 
extend  lor  an  additional  year  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  under  the  St.ile  Tecii- 
i.ical  Services  Act  of  1965  (Rept  No.  1628). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado:  Coiiimiltee  on 
the  Judiciary.  S.  945,  an  act  to  abolish  the 
office  of  U.S.  commissioner,  -o  t.stabh^h  in 
place  thereof  within  the  judicial  branch  of 
the  Government  tlie  office  of  VM.  niugistrate. 
and  for  other  purposes;  with  :ipiendnicnt 
(Rept.  No.  16291  .  Referred  lo  the  Committee 
of  t.*-,e  Whole  Hoii^e  (ni  ihe  sr-'e  cf  the 
Union. 

.Mr.  ASPINALL:  Comm''ie?  oi,  I:u?rior  a!,d 
I:ir.ular  Affairs.  S.  2515.  .'\n  act  to  authoriJ-e 
t'le  est.'.bliohment  of  the  Redwood  .National 
Prrk  in  the  State  of  California,  and  :jr  oth'-r 
purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1630i. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  tiic  Wiiole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr.  TAYLOR:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Iiisular  Affairs.  H.R.  4865.  A  bill  to  establish 
a  nationwide  system  of  trails,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendment  (Kept.  No.  1631). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HAYS;  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
S.  633.  An  act  to  promote  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  by  strengthening  and 
improving  the  Foreign  Service  personnel  sys- 
tem of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  thronjih 
establishment  of  a  Foreign  Service  Infi,rn;a- 
tion  Officer  Corps;  with  amendment  'Rept. 
No.  1632).  Referred  to  the  Committee  ;  f  tne 
Whole  Housa  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
S.  1418.  An  act  to  make  several  changes  in 
the  passport  laws  presently  in  force;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1633) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State- 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STAGGER.S:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  15757.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  ex- 
tend and  improve  the  programs  relating  to 
the  training  of  nursing  and  other  health  pro- 
fessions and  allied  health  professions  per- 
sonnel, the  programs  relating  to  student  aid 
for  such  personnel,  and  the  program  relating 
to  health  research  facilities,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1634). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  18209.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  loans  to  supplement 
farm  Income  and  to  provide  for  additional 
recreation  loans,  extend  the  period  for  water 
and  sewer  grants  prior  to  completion  of  a 


comprehensive  plan.  Increase  the  amount  of 
un.'-old  Insured  loans  that  may  be  made  <^ut 
of  the  fund,  raise  the  aggregate  annual  limits 
on  grants,  remove  tlie  annual  celling  on  in- 
sured loans,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No  1635).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  llie  Union. 

Mr.  FALLON:  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
S.  2658.  An  act  to  amend  section  127  of  litle 
23  of  the  United  States  Code  relating  lo 
vehicle  weight  and  width  limitations  t.ii  the 
Interstate  .syslein.  in  order  to  make  ci-rtain 
increases  iii  such  limitations;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1636).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  tlie  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
ihe  Union. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  H.R.  12801.  A  bill  to  amend 
litle  38  of  the  United  States  Code  in  order  lo 
establish  in  the  Veterans'  Administration  a 
national  <•t•meter^  system  consisting  of  all 
cemeteries  of  the  Untied  States  In  which  vet- 
erans of  any  war  or  conflict  or  of  service  in 
the  Armed  Forces  Lire  or  may  be  buried,  and 
for  other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1637).  Referred  lo  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  GARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fnsherles.  .S.  1752  An  act  to 
amend  the  act  prohibiting  fishing  in  the  ter- 
ritorial water  oi  the  United  States  and  In 
certain  other  areas  by  ve.sselfi  other  than  ves- 
sels of  the  United  States  and  by  iiersons  in 
charge  of  such  ves.sels  (Rept.  No.  1638).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  .STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreian  Commerce.  H.R.  17685.  A  bill 
to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968 
with  respect  to  the  deflnltioji  of  "supple- 
mental air  transportation."  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1639). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI:  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  S.  G60.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  a  Great  Lakes  Basin  compact, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1640 ».  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  V.'hole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MORGAN;  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. H.R.  15C81.  A  bill  to  consolidate  and 
revise  foreign  assistance  legislation  relating 
to  relmburs.ible  military  exports  (Rept  No. 
1<)41).  Referred  lo  the  Committee  "f  ihe 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  of  conference.  S. 
2986.  An  act  to  extend  Public  Law  480.  83d 
Coiigre.«;s.  for  3  years,  and  for  other  inirposes 
(Rppt.  No.  1642).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  STAGGERS;  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  12698.  A  bill  to 
amend  part  I  of  tlie  Federal  Power  Act  to 
clarify  the  manner  in  which  the  licensing 
authority  of  Ihe  Commission  and  the  right 
of  the  United  States  to  take  over  a  project 
or  ijrojects  upon  or  after  the  expiration  of 
any  license  shall  be  exercised;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1643) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mit'ee  of  the  Whole  House  o:i  I'.ic  .•?t'.e  of 
llie  Union. 
Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
'  and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  12843.  A  '.lill  to 
amend  the  Public  Henlth  Service  .\ct  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  a  National  Eye 
In.i^tituie  in  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1644). 
Referrijd  lo  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Ho';se  on  the  St.ite  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  refei-red  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO : 
H  R.  18326.  A  bil!  to  amend  the  Immlgra- 
lion  and  Nationality  Act  to  make  additional 
immigrant  visas  available  for  immigrants 
fr.om  certain  foreign  countries,  and  for  other 
purposes;  lo  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr  CURTIS: 
H  R.  18327    A  bill   to  amend    the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  the  credit 
uxainst   tax   for  retirement    income;    to   the 
Committee  on  W.iys  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr   DINGELL: 
H.R.  18328    A     bill     to    require     that    .iny 
recording  of  any  song  or  other  verbal  ma- 
terial set  to  music  which  Is  sold  In  lnt«r- 
siiue  commerce  be  accompanied  by  a  printed 
copy  of  the  words  thereto;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr  PASCELL 
H.R.  18329.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Oc- 
tober 3.  1985;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Bv  Mr    PULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H  R   18330   A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  Catho- 
lic   War   Vewrans   of    the   United   States   of 
America;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
Bv  Mr  PUQUA 
HR   18331     A   bill    to   amend   section  4356 
of  title  39    United  States  Cotle.  relating  to 
certain  mailings  of  State  departments  of  agri- 
culture; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service 

Bv  Mr  GL'RNEY: 
H  R  l«332  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
Stales  COtte.  to  prohibit  the  use  In  commis- 
sion of  certain  crimes  of  ftrearms  transported 
in  interstate  commerce;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judlclar>' 

By  Mr  KYL: 
H  R.  18333    A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tar\-  of  the  Interior  to  study  the  feasibility 
and    desirability    of    establishing    an    Upper 
Mississippi  Valley  National  Recreation   Area 
between   Wood   River.   111.,   and   Minneapolis. 
Minn.,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
By  Mr  ST  ONQE : 
a.R.  18334.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr  SA YLOR : 
H  R  18335  A  biU  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  establish  a 
national  cemetery  system  within  the  Vet- 
erans Administration,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  tte  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  MP  SKUBITZ : 
H  R   18336    A  bill  to  amend  section  13a  of 
the   Interstate  Commerce   Act.   to  authorize 
a  study  of  essential  railroad  passenger  serv- 
ice by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  and 
fi.r  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr  TALCOTT: 
H  R  18337.  A  bill  to  amend  suijsection  (c) 
of  section  406  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
.md  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to  aid  law-en- 
forcement   officers    taking    courses    through 
correspondence    schools;    to    the   Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  EVANS  of  Colorado ; 
H  R  18338  A  bill  to  amend  title  VI  of  the 
Ptibllc  Health  Service  Act  to  Improve  the 
existing  program  for  assistance  for  con- 
struction and  modernization  of  hospitals  and 
other  medical  facilities  and  to  provide  for  the 
making  of  loans  for  such  modernization;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FRASER  (for  himself,  and  Mr. 
K.\RTH)  : 
H.R  18339.  A  bill  to  permit  a  State  to  con- 
tinue in  effect  the  earnings  tests  presently 
being  applied  under  certain  other  programs 
for  purposes  of  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  under  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security 
Act    until    it    has   placed   In   effect   the   new 
earnings   exemption    provisions    required    by 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1967;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  OARMATZ : 
MR.  18340.  A  bill  to  amend  section  212(B) 
of     the     Merchant     Marine     Act.     1936,    as 
amended,  to  provide  for  the  continuation  of 
authority   to  develop  American-flag  carriers 
and  promote  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 


United  States  through  the  use  of  mobile 
trade  fairs:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By    Mr    HERLONO    (for   himself,    Mr. 
.^.SHMORX.  Mr.  BERtv.  Mr   Betts.  Mr 
Bray.  Mr.  Brovhili.  of  North  Caro- 
lina.  Mr.   BcRixsoN.   Mr    Dent.   Mr. 
Fisher.  Mr.  Haley.  Mr.  Hkchler  of 
West    Virginia.    Mr     Kornecay.    Mr. 
Lennon,  Mr    MpoRE.  Mr.  O'Konski, 
Mr     Peixy.    Mr     Rhodes    of    Penn- 
sylvania. Mr.  Rivers.  Mr  Saylor.  Mr. 
Thomson    of    Wisconsin.    Mr.    Utt. 
Mr  Walker.  Mr  Watson.  Mr  Whal- 
LEY.  and  Mr.  Whitener)  : 
H  R  18341    A  hill  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  International  trade  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
Bv  Mr  Mcdonald  of  Michigan: 
H  R.  18342    A  bill  to  amend  section  2312  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  permit  a  per- 
son enforcing  that  section  to  stop  a  motor 
vehicle   to  inspect   the  serial  number  of  Its 
body  and  motor  if  he  has  reason  to  su.spect 
that  the  motor  vehicle  has  been  stolen:    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  18343.  A  bill  to  amend  3109  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  to  permit  an  officer  to 
execute  certain  search  warrants  without  giv- 
ing notice  of  his  authority  or  purpose;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  18344.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Sherman 
Act  to  prohibit  the  investment  of  certain 
income  In  any  business  enterprise  affecting 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  18345.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  invest- 
ment of  income  derived  from  certain  criminal 
activities  in  any  business  enterprise  affecting 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  18346.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  in- 
vestigative detention  and  search  of  persons 
suspected  of  involvement  in,  or  knowledge  of. 
Federal  crimes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H  R.  18347.  A  bill  to  estabUsb  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Organized  Crime:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  rules. 

By  Mr.  PUCIN8KI: 
H  R  18348  A  bill  to  establish  a  commission 
to    be    known    a«    the    Commission    on    Air 
Traffic  Control;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 
H.R.  18349.  A    bill    to    amend   section   723, 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  dividends  on  certain  national 
service  life  insurance  issued  on  the  term  plan 
between    April    25.    1951.   and    December   31. 
1956.  or  thereafter  converted;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    ASPINALL    (for    himself.   Mr. 
Saylor.  Mr.  Haley.  Mr.  SKuerrz.  Mr. 
EoMONOSON.    Mr.    Burton    of    Utah. 
Mr.  Taylor.  Mr.  Morton.  Mr.  John- 
son  of   California.   Mr.   Wyatt.   Mr. 
Udall.  Mr.  KupFEBMAN.  Mr.  Foley. 
Mr.  Ktl.  Mr.  WHm.  Mr.  Steicek  of 
Arizona.   Mr.   Kazen.   Mr.    McChtre. 
and  Mr.  Kex)  : 
H.J.  Res.  1384.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
the  administration  of  the  national  park  sys- 
tem; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  FULTON  of  Tennessee: 
H.J.  Res.  1385.  Joint  resolution  to  direct 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
conduct  a  comprehensive  study  and  investi- 
gation of  the  effects  of  the  display  of  violence 
in  television  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign^  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  THO!«»SON  of  Georgia: 
H.J.  Res.  1386,  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  qualifications  of 
Associate  Justices  and  Chief  Jtistlces  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  and  to 
provide  that  no  person  shall  serve  as  a  Justice 
cf  that  Court  after  having  attained  the  age 


of  75  years;   to  the  Commlttpe  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  OURNEY; 

H.  Con.  Res.  793.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  nomination  of  Homer  Thori.- 
berry  and  Abe  Fnrtas:  to  the  Committee  ca 
the  Judlclarv. 

By  Mr.  PURCELI. : 

H.  Con.  Res.  794.  Concurrent  resolution  '> 
create  a  delegation  to  h  convention  of  Nortn 
Atlantic  nations;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FALLON: 

H.  Res.  1247.  Resolution  to  grant  additional) 
travel  authority  to  the  Committee  on  Pubi;i' 
Works;  to  the  Committee  on  Rule? 
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MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memorial 
were  presented  and  leferred  as  follow- 

359.  Bv  the  SPE.\KER:  Memorial  of  the 
House  of  Represent.itive<!  nf  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  relative  to  holdl:.; 
public  hearings  prl:>r  to  enactment  .f  I"?:  - 
latlon  ;iffectlng  the  tax-exempt  ststii.s  ; 
securities  Issued  by  State  and  local  goven.- 
inents;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  ai  <l 
Means. 

360.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Repn  - 
spntatlves  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Mass- 
chu^etts.  relative  to  the  Massachusetts  I:.- 
dustrlal  Finance  Authority  .Act  concern.:  -■ 
shipbuilding  Industries;  to  the  Committee  ■  :. 
Wav°  :ind  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  BR.\SCO: 
H.R.  18350    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vito  I). 
Giovanni.   Caterlna   Dl   Giovanni,   and   their 
children.  Antonlno  and  Vlttorlo  Dl  Olovanr.: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  18351.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Loreto 
Manclno  and  Gennaro  Manclno;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R  18352.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Diecn 
Melodla.  Maria  Mamschalchl  Melodla.  ar.d 
Ignazlo  Melodla:  to  the  Committee  on  t.e 
Judlolarx. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 
H.R  18353.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Claude 
Marc  Moreau;  to  the  Committee  on  the  J'l- 
dlclary. 

HJl.  18364.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonl.o 
Piazza:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv 
By  Mr.  HKI.STOSKI : 
H.R.  18355.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
Benzer;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarr 
By  Mr.  PELLY: 
HR.  18356.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Estrelia 
B.  Cleto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv. 
By  Mr.  PUCIN8KI: 
HJl.  18367.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Rcss 
Butterall  Poore;    to  the  Committee  on  tiie 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RESNICK: 
HJl.  18358.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yuen  re 
Wing;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RIEOLE: 
HH.  18359.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chi  Ho 
An;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
HM.  18360.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Mr. 
Maria   Glgante;    to   the   Committee  on   the 
Jua' clary. 

By   Mr.   ROSTENKOWSKI : 
HJl.  18361.  A  Mil  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Carlo  Montello;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 
HJl.  18362.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kasumi 
Nakandakarl;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary: 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY : 
HJl.  18363.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Jaime  G 


AveclUa,    Jr.;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WHITTEN: 
H.R.  18364.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Prabha- 
Kar   G.   Chitnls;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WRIGHT : 
H.R.  18365.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bernward 


Karl   Paulke   and   Wlnfried   Paulke; 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


to   the 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 
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366.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  board  of  supervisors.  Contra  Costa 
county,  Calif.,  relative  to  legislation  re- 
imposlng  or  permitting  imposition  of  resi- 
dence requirements  for  welfare  benefits, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  TRINI  LOPEZ 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  3.  1968 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
troubled  times  it  gives  me  pleasure  to 
call  to  your  attention,  a  man  of  most 
luimble  origin,  who  has  traveled  the 
vorld  over  making  friends  for  the 
United  States.  This  man  is  Trini  Lopez, 
known  to  you  as  an  actor  and  singer,  but 
itlso  known  to  the  people  of  Asia,  Africa, 
.•Australia,  South  America,  and  Europe  as 
:v  friendly  ambassador  of  good  will. 

One  week  he  may  be  in  Brussels  mak- 
i:ig  a  charity  appearance  with  Marlene 
Dietrich.  The  next  week  could  find  him 
::x  Austin.  Tex.,  taking  part  in  a  program 
sponsored  by  the  National  Council  for 
l.e  Arts.  But  regardless  of  his  schedule. 
i.e  makes  it  a  point  to  make  new  friends 
vherever  he  goes.  In  every  concert  he 
.-ings  the  song  from  "West  Side  Story" 
with  the  lyric  "I  like  to  be  in  America,' 
and  nothing  pleases  him  so  much  as  hav- 
:ni?  the  audience  join  in  the  singing.  This 
frequently  happens  in  countries  where 
tinglish  is  seldom  spoken,  but  people 
learn  the  song  from  records. 

On  a  recent  tour  he  performed  before 
an  integrated  audience  in  Rhodesia,  the 
ir.tegration  taking  place  only  after  he 
threatened  to  cancel  the  concert.  Re- 
ardless  of  his  schedule,  he  always 
makes  it  a  point  to  find  free  time  for 
worthy  causes.  He  has  been  known  to 
cancel  commercial  performances  to  ap- 
pear at  events  such  as  the  Red  Cross 
uala  in  Monte  Carlo.  Regardless  of  what 
areas  he  visits,  he  has  no  trouble  reach- 
i:-i5  across  the  language  barriers.  The  one 
experience  that  has  eluded  him  is  play- 
ing behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  and  he  is 
anxiously  waiting  for  the  Cultural  Ex- 
cliange  Committee  to  complete  the  ar- 
rangements. 

Had  these  activities  been  the  work  of 
a  person  bom  with  the  advantages  of  our 
affluent  society,  the  efforts  on  behalf  of 
the  less-fortunate  people  could  be  at- 
tributed to  some  need  for  self-justifica- 
tion and  social  consciousness.  Mr.  Lopez, 
however,  was  offered  the  vei-y  minimum 
of  the  material  benefits  during  his  form- 
ative vears.  Born  in  the  Little  Mexico 
district  of  Dallas,  he  and  his  family  lived 
pi^ht  to  a  room  as  they  struggled  for  sur- 
vival. Only  the  music  of  his  father's 
guitar  brightened  the  dismal  world 
around  them.  By  the  age  of  11.  the  son 
knew  that  music  was  to  be  his  life.  By 
the  age  of  15,  he  had  his  own  musical 
group  and  started  the  harsh  one-night 
.stands  that  are  the  training  ground  for 


many  musicians.  Eventually  the  trail  led 
him  to  California,  where  Piank  Sinatra 
helped  him  break  through  to  stardom. 
Now  wealthy  and  famous,  Mr.  Lopez  as- 
sociates with  the  glamorous  figures  of 
the  international  set,  but  he  has  not 
overlooked  his  responsibility  to  the  mul- 
titudes of  less-fortunate  people.  Nothing 
pleases  him  more  than  the  salute  from 
the  Mexican  newspaper  Novedades, 
which  hailed  him  as  "the  greastest  U.S. 
export  since  Coca-Cola." 
Thank  you. 


Yes   (62  percent) 9.218 

No  (38  percent) 5.650 

5.  Do  you  favor  stronger  Federal  action  to 
help  solve  the  problems  of  air  and  w.iter 
pollution? 

Total    replies —   14,834 


Yes 
No 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  3.  1968 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
earlier  this  year,  I  sent  questionnaires 
to  each  of  the  more  than  130,000  homes 
in  my  congressional  district,  seeking  my 
constituents'  viewpoints  on  some  of  the 
major  issues  facing  this  Congress  and 
the  Nation. 

This  was  the  fourth  year  that  I  had 
conducted  such  a  poll,  and  the  response 
was  the  largest  ever.  More  than  15,000 
persons  responded,  and  many  expanded 
their  views  in  letters. 

With  the  thought  that  many  of  my 
colleagues  might  be  interested  in  the 
results  of  my  survey,  I,  under  unanimous 
consent,  include  them  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Following  is  a  breakdown  of  the  replies  to 
each  of  the  questions  asked : 

1.  Do  vou  favor  a  10-percent  surcharge  (10 
percent  of  the  tax  now  paid)  on  individual 
and  corporate  income  taxes  to  help  combat 
inflation? 

Total   replies 14.697 

Yes  (34  percent) 4,997 

No  1 66  percent) 9.700 

2.  Do  you  favor  a  wx  on  tourist  travel 
abroad  to  help  solve  this  nation's  balance-of- 
payments  problem? 

Total   replies 16,263 

Yes  (60  percent) 9.757 

No  (40  percent) 6,506 

3.  Do  vou  favor  stricter  penalties  for  pro- 
ducing, selling,  or  possessing  LSD,  marijuana, 
and  similar  drugs? 

Total   replies 16.398 

Yes   (81  percent) 13,283 

No  (19  percent) -- --     3,115 

4.  Do  you  favor  increased  use  of  Federal 
funds  to  help  provide  long-term  loans  for 
middle-Income  college  students? 

Total    replies 14,868 


(93  percent) 13,796 

7  percent) 1.038 

6  Do  you  favor  enactment  of  an  all-out 
national  program  to  train  the  hard-core  un- 
employed and  put  them  in  jobs? 

Tot.ll    replies. 14.570 

Yes  (64  percent) ^' "^^1 

No  (36  percent) 5,246 

7.  Do  you  favor  increased  Federal  aid  to 
municipal,  county  and  state  police  for  sal- 
aries, equipment  and  training? 

rotal    replies 14,683 

Yes   (58  percent) 8,517 

No  1 42  percent) 6,166 

7a.  Would  you  favor  a  similar  program  for 
fire  departments? 

Total    replies 14,267 

Yes  (48  percent) ^' ®*o 

No  (52  percent) 7,418 

8  Do  you  favor  Federal  legislation  to  reg- 
ulate and  control  the  sale  of  firearms? 


Total 


replies 14.913 


Yes   (54  percent) «•  °^3 

No  (46  percent) "■  ""^ 

9    Do   you  approve  of  the  present  United 
States    policy    in    Vietnam    and    .Southeast 

Asia?'  ,4  ,62 

Total   replies it.  lo^ 


3, 963 
10.  189 


Yes  (28  percent) 

No  (72  percent) 

Those  who  indicated  that  they  did  not 
favor  the  then  apparent  U.S.  policy  in  Viet- 
nam and  Southeast  Asia  were  asked  what 
alternative  course  of  action  they  would  sug- 
gest. The  replies  show  a  broad  spectrum  of 
opinion.  The  most  common  suggestions  are 
listed   below,   with   the   percentage   of   votes 

they  received: 

Percent 

a.  Escalate  the  War 24 

b.  Withdraw  from  Vietnam 21 

c.  De-escalate  the  War 

d.  Either  fight  to  win  or  get  out 19 

e.  Make  the  Vietnamese  do  more 

The  final  question  in  the  poll  asked 

in  your  opinion,  are  the  most  vital  problems 
facing  our  nation  today?"  The  most  common 
replies  are  listed  below  In  order  of  the  num- 
ber of  people  suggesting  them : 
1.  Vietnam. 


8 

9 

14 

What, 


lit  should  be  noted  that  some  persons 
answered  the  question  before  and  some  after 
President  Johnson':  March  31  speech  and  the 
subsequent  Preliminar,'  Peace  talks. 
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ClvU  RlghU. 

Crime 

Inflation 

Riou. 

Balance  of  payments 

Disrespect  for  authurlty. 

High  Taxes 

Education 

10.  Air  and  Water  Pollution. 

11.  Unemployment 
13.  Narcotics. 

13.  Foreign  Policy. 


SENATOR  RANDOLPH  CITES  EDI- 
TORIAL IN  FAIRMONT.  W.  VA.. 
TIMES  ON  APPROVAL  OP  SU- 
PREME COURT  APPOINTMENTS 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  wear  vibcinia 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  3.  1968 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr  President,  last 
Friday.  I  stated  that  "the  President  has 
the  right  and  the  responsibihty  to  fill 
vacancies  on  the  Nation's  highest  court 
during  his  entire  term."  This  contention 
cannot  be  reasonably  disputed.  I  reiterate 
my  support  for  the  appointments  of 
Justice  Abe  Portas  to  be  Chief  Justice 
and  Judge  Homer  Thomberry  to  be  As- 
sociate Justice  of  the  US.  Supreme 
Court. 

The  argument  that  President  Johnson 
should  not  take  this  action  because  he  is 
a  "lameduck  "  Chief  Executive  beRs  the 
Issue.  The  charge  of  cronyism  Is  not 
worth  answering. 

Mr.  President,  a  distinguished  West 
Virs;lnla  journalist.  William  D  -Bin" 
Evans,  in  an  editorial.  "The  Pettiest 
Kind  of  Politics."  in  the  June  29.  1968. 
Fairmont  Times  calls  the  threat  of  a 
filibuster  to  block  confirmation  of  the 
two  nomina'-ions  a  "sordid  maneuver." 
I  agree. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  this  well-reasoned  com- 
ir.cnt  by  Mr  Evans  inserted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  PrrrnsT  Kind  or  Polttics 

Motivated  entirely  by  sheer  partisan  mal- 
ice, some  18  Republican  members  ol  the  Sen- 
ate are  attempting  to  thwart  the  Constitu- 
tion by  trying  to  block  the  confirmation  o( 
Justice  Abe  Portas  to  be  chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  and  Judge  Homer  Thomberry 
to  be  an  associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  If  they  fall  to  halt  approval  within  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  they  are  pre- 
pared to  filibuster  against  confirmation  until 
the  end  of  the  present  session. 

Behind  this  sordid  maneuver  Is  the  desire 
of  the  OOP  bloc  to  delay  the  selection  of  the 
t,wo  high  court  members  until  after  the  No- 
vember election,  hoping  that  it  will  be  a  Re- 
publican President  who  will  then  have  the 
opportunity  to  make  the  appointments  after 
his  tnaut;uratlon  in  January 

Because  President  Johnson,  last  March  31. 
took  himself  out  of  the  1968  campaign,  he  Is 
described  by  the  Republican  senators  as  a 
■lame  duck."  They  know  full  well  that  this  Is 
a  total  distortion  of  facts. 

The  22nd  Amendment  which  prohibits  the 
election  of  a  President  more  than  twice 
makes  the  holder  of  that  office  a  "lame  duck  ' 
In  his  second  term.  This  has  been  true  since 
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March  1,  1961.  and  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower  was 
the  first  to  come  under  the  ban  that  had 
been  launched  by  Republicans  who  never  for- 
gave Franklin  D.  Raoecvelt  for  winning  four 
terms. 

But  Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson  Is  President  of 
the  United  States  until  Jan.  20,  1969.  with 
the  full  powers  and  privileges  of  his  offlce. 
Since  he  would  !>till  be  eligible  to  run  for 
another  term,  having  come  to  the  presidency 
with  less  than  two  years 'of  the  late  John  F. 
Kennedy's  tenure  to  serve.  If  that  was  his 
wish,  he  can  in  no  way  be  considered  a  "lame 
duck"  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
term. 

Many  other  Presidents  have  made  appoint- 
ments to  the  Supreme  Court  with  far  less  of 
their  terms  remaining  than  Johnson  has  ut 
his.  He  act?d  not  only  constitutionally  but 
with  the  precedents  to  support  him  in  nomi- 
nating Mr.  Justice  Fortas  and  Judge  Thorn- 
berry. 

The  other  excuse  offered  by  the  Republi- 
can opposition  Is  that  the  President  sent  up 
the  names  of  two  "cronies"  to  fill  the  high 
judicial  poets.  This  attack  on  two  Jurists 
whose  nominations  have  been  generally  ac- 
claimed and  to  which  approval  was  given  by 
the  American  Bar  Association's  committee 
on  the  federal  Judiciary  is  even  more  repre- 
hensible than  the  cry  of  "lame  duck." 

It  Is  quite  unlikely  that  a  president  would 
n.une  a  personal  enemy  or  a  political  oppo- 
nent to  the  Supreme  Court.  The  history  of 
this  country  is  full  of  examples  where  the 
sole  criterion  has  been  political  expediency, 
which  is  surely  not  true  In  the  Fortas-Thom- 
berry  case. 

Even  If  It  were  true  that  "cronyism"  had 
entered  Into  the  nominations,  the  Republl- 
r  ins  might  well  recall  how  Elsenhower,  when 
President,  surrounded  himself  with  high 
ranking  otBcers  and  executives  of  big  defense 
contractors.  They  did  not  rise  to  cry  "crony- 
Ism"  then  .ind  they  have  no  reason  for  doing 
so  now. 

Flimsiest  of  all  the  objections  is  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  a  vacancy  for  chief  Justice 
actually  exists.  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  was 
.isked  to  stay  on  until  his  successor  had 
qualified,  a  perfectly  natural  request  to  in- 
sure continuity  of  the  court  and  one  to  which 
he  w.is  ^lad  to  accede.  To  say  that  no  one 
can  be  chosen  to  take  Warren's  place  until 
he  has  actually  stepped  down  Is  nit-picking 
in  its  purest  form. 

As  a  matter  of  practical  politics,  too.  the 
recalcitrant  Republicans  may  be  taking  ex- 
actly the  wrong  tack.  A  lot  of  people  already 
have  the  idea  that  Chief  Justice  Warren  sub- 
mitted his  resignation  to  avoid  any  chance 
:nat  Richard  Nixon,  as  President,  would 
u.une  his  successor.  If  the  Republicans  .tre 
able  to  block  the  Fortss-Thornberry  confir- 
mations, a  majority  of  voters  may  concur 
with  Warren  .ind  make  absolutely  sure  that 
Ni.xon  doesn't  ^et  the  opportunity  to  appoint 
anyone. 

Curiously  enough,  it  is  always  the  Repub- 
licans who  ire  cryln?  "petty  politics."  Their 
own  conduct  in  the  Senate  with  respect  to 
the  pendm-  nominLttions  Is  .i  precise  exam- 
ple of  wh.it  this  exprc^ssion  means  and  they 
are  cert.iinly  not  going  to  win  any  av/ards 
for  St  ite8mnn«:^lp  by  it. 
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in  the  House.  He  was  indeed  a  fine  Amer- 
ican in  every  sense  of  the  word,  a  most 
conscientious  and  effective  legislator, 
and  a  devoted  husband  and  father.  He 
contributed  immeasurably  to  the  better- 
ment of  our  country.  I  extend  to  Mrs 
McDonough  and  to  the  other  members 
of  his  family  my  deep  sympathy. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  GORDON 
McEXDNOUGH 


HON.  CHARLES  M.  TEAGUE 

or    CALIrO«NlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday.  June  27.  196S 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  respect  and  admiration  for 
Gordon  McDonough  grew  every  day  dur- 
ing the  many  years  we  served  together 


KATY  JO  LANCIANESE.  ST.  MARYS. 
W.  VA..  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENT, 
STRESSED  AMERICANISM  IN  WIN- 
NING ESSAY 


July  J,  1968 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF   WEST   VIRCINW 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  July  3.  1968 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  we 
will  celebrate  tomorrow  our  Fourth  at 
July.  And  there  is  a  need — a  compelling 
need — to  rededicate  ourselves  to  citizen- 
ship responsibilities. 

People  are  inclined  to  be  critical  of 
youth.  There  are.  however,  evidences  o: 
genuine  patriotism  by  high  school  stu- 
dents, as  evidenced  by  Miss  Katy  Jo  Lan- 
cianese.  She  participated  in  the  essay 
contest  sponsored  by  the  American  Le- 
gion Auxiliary  Post  79.  St.  Marys,  W.  Va. 
Katy  Jo  received  the  first  prize. 

Her  father.  George  Lancianese.  wrote 
me.  under  date  of  July  1: 

The  deep  meaning  of  Americanism  e.\- 
preesed  by  my  daughter  during  these  critlca: 
times,  when  youth  have  been  accused  of 
lacking  in  the  meainlng  of  Americanism, 
touched  me  to  the  extent  that  I  have  taken 
the  liberty  of  sharing  the  essay  with  yoii. 
It  reinforces  my  feelings  of  long  standing 
that  young  people  have  not  lost  their  sense 
ol  values,  that  they  are  responsible  an: 
trustworthy  Americans  and.  if  given  an  c ;  - 
portunlty  they  will  respond  to  and  defend  th. 
true  meaning  of  Americanism.  There  are 
many  thoustands  of  young  people  who  shar? 
Ka.ty  Jo's  deep  feelings  for  America.  She 
firnily  believes  that  youth  is  dedicated  to  the 
democratic  principles  established  by  our 
forefathers. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  winning  essay,  "Amer- 
ica, the  Land  of  Hope,"  by  Katy  Jo 
Lancianese,  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

America,  the  Land  or  Hope 
( By  Katy  Jo  Lancianese) 

.■\s  we  look  backward  along  the  pathwa\ 
of  human  progress,  we  can  be  proud  of  the 
:nany  gains  made  by  the  .\merican  nation. 

During  the  critical  period  at  the  end  c: 
the  Revolution,  our  forefathers  were  faced 
with  the  difficult  problem  of  bringing  di- 
verse people  and  conflicting  interests  Intc 
a  unified  body.  In  the  face  of  serious  diffi- 
culties their  efforts  were  successful.  The  nev^ 
i;overnment  emphasized  the  Individual  and 
gave  him  more  liberty  than  had  been  given 
to  the  people  of  any  other  nation.  It  kindled 
hope  In  the  hearts  of  the  citizens  and  this 
burning  torch  was  passed  on  to  future 
generations. 

In  the  years  between  1860-6S.  when  ties 
of  brotherhood  and  loyalty  to  the  nation 
were  sharply  severed  and  Americans  began 
to  fear  that  never  again  would  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  reign  from  sea  to  sea.  the  people 


were  looking  for  an  answer.  Under  the  leader- 
ship of  a  great  president.  Abraham  Lincoln, 
tha  answer  was  found:  we  stood  united 
again.  Although  the  flames  had  sputtered 
momentarily,  the  lire  apain  rose  up. 

The  next  century  found  Americans  ap- 
palled by  the  ravages  Of  two  terrible  wars 
vet  determined  to  protect  their  rights  and 
Uiose  of  men  around  the  world,  no  matter 
what  the  cost.  The  seemingly  ill-wind 
strengthened  the  flames  of  hope  and  courage. 

Today  there  are  serious  problems  which 
uuist  be  solved;  we  are  faced  with  the  chal- 
lenge of  substituting  for  war  the  tettlement 
ot  conflicts  by  peaceful,  orderly,  reasonable 
means.  "Hie  fulfillment  of  our  hopes  for  a 
better  world  will  depend  upon  the  wlUing- 
iieEs  and  ability  of  the  people  of  all  coun- 
ties to  rise  above  selfish  nationalistic  ambi- 
tions and  attempt  to  iettle  the  ditierences 
l,v  international  cooperp.tlon.  The  history  of 
,.v.r  great  r.atlon  would  serve  as  a  t>eacon 
:or  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  discoveries  and  achievements  made  by 
.Americans  in  the  p.ast  Otcade  should  brighten 
the  hopes  for  a  world  of  peace,  happiness,  and 
:reedom.  Medicine,  technology,  economics, 
-ciences.  and  scientific  exploration  are  but 
.1  few  of  the  fields  into  which  our  people 
lave  ventured  and  have  been  slowly  advanc- 
ing Americans  are  now  far  better  equipped 
with  the  means  lor  improving  mankind  than 
.ere  the  patriots  of  old.  Yet  our  accomplish- 
ments are  being  covered  by  blankets  of  un- 
.rst  and  insecurity.  Dally,  new  problems 
1  merge:  however,  we  cannot  be  discouraged. 
We  must  take  the  lead  in  the  great  .search  for 
peace  and  freedom:  let  us  be  guided  by  the 
example  of  our  forefathers  when  they  brought 
order  out  of  chaos  in  the  face  of  seemin^ly 
Insuperable  odds.  In  this  way  our  blazing 
.•^plrlt  of  hope  and  accomplishment  will  be 
iiranded  on  the  face  of  time,  and  future  geii- 
.  rations  will  carry  on  our  great  tradition. 

O  Land,  the  measure  of  our  prayers,  Hope 
' :  the  world  in  grief  and  wTong.  Be  thine  the 
blessing  of  the  years:  Tlie  gift  of  faith— the 
(.Town  of  song."  (Julia  Ward  Howe.) 
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rather  maintain  the  Indian  reservations 
with  their  poverty  and  their  squalor  and 
have  jobs  for  those  in  the  Bureau. 


THE  NEED  FOR  FLOOD  INSURANCE 


HON.  HALE  BOGGS 


POVERTY  ON  THE  INDIAN 
RESERVATIONS 


HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  3,  1968 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has 
rome  lor  Congress  to  take  a  good  hard 
bck  at  the  bureauci^ecy  down  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

The  taxpayers  are  spending  a  lot  of 
money  on  what  is  known  as  the  Poor 
People's  March— the  real  poor,  however, 
are  not  here — the  real  poor  are  on  Indian 
re'^ervations.  They  are  waiting  for  Con- 
mess  to  help  them. 

Tlie  way  Congress  can  help  them  is 
providing  a  tax  incentive  for  industry  to 
iocate  on  Indian  reservations,  providin.a 
employment,  salaries  and  dignity. 

This  program  has  been  successful  wher- 
ever it  has  been  tried.  It  lifted  Puerto 
Rico  from  a  slum  area  to  a  country  with 
•he  nighest  per  capita  income  in  Latin 
America,  but  the  Indian  Department  is 
opposed  to  trying  it  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions. They  are  opposed  to  trying  to  help 
these  people  lift  themselves  by  their  own 
bootstraps.  The  Department  had  the  au- 
dacity to  lecommend  against  passage  of 
H.R. 10218. 

Possibly.    Mr.    Speaker,    they    would 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  3,  1968 
Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
week  the  House  will  consider  the 
Hou.sing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
19G8,  which,  among  other  things,  seeks 
to  establish  a  nationwide  system  of  flood 
insurance.  I  would  like  to  discuss  this 
for  a  moment. 

Three  separate  disasters  in  June  dra- 
matized the  need  for  flood  insurance  in 
this  country.  Early  last  month  heavy 
rains  brought  flooding  to  northern  New 
Jersey.  The  damage  to  property  was  es- 
timated to  total  more  than  $140  million. 
A  few  days  later,  a  small  but  ominous 
hurricane  named  Abby  slammed  into  the 
west  coast  of  Florida,  causing  flooding 
there.  Finally,  June  23,  tropical  storm 
Candy — the  third  storm  of  this  early 
.season — moved  inland  near  Corpus 
Christi.  Tex.,  bringing  high  tides  and 
flooding  to  that  area. 

Fortunately,  the  death  toll  from  these 
incidents  has  been  minimal.  Property 
losses,  however,  will  be  high.  In  the 
coming  months,  there  will  be  more  .se- 
vere storms.  I  know  from  personal  ex- 
perience the  terrible  price  in  human  life 
and  human  misery  these  storms  exact. 
I  know  people  who  have  lost  their  homes 
or  their  places  of  business  to  flooding 
and  with  them  their  hope. 

I  submit  that  we  can  and  should  do 
.something  to  help  people  who  will  be  the 
victims  of  floods  in  the  future.  That 
.■something,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  national 
.system  of  flood  insurance,  made  avail- 
able at  a  reasonable  cost  through  private 
companies. 

Congress  authorized  such  a  system  of 
national  flood  insurance  in  1956,  but  un- 
fortunately that  legislation  v.'as  never 
implemented. 

After  Hurricane  Betsy  devastated  a 
large  .section  of  the  Southern  United 
States,  the  Congress  authorized  a  study 
of  alternative  methods  of  making  flood 
insurance  available. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  conducted  an  exhaus- 
tive .study  of  flood  insurance  and  rec- 
ommended an  excellent  system  by  which 
the  National  Government  would  join 
vdth  private  insurance  companies  to 
make  this  insurance  available. 

The  concept  of  flood  insurance  was 
overwhelmingly  approved  by  both  the 
House  and  Senate  but  differences  arose 
over  financing  provisions. 

These  differences  still  exist.  Likewise, 
the  problem  still  exists. 

The  urowing  need  for  flood  insurance 
is  painfully  dramatized  each  spring, 
when  the  rains  come,  and  in  the  fall, 
with  the  arrival  of  hurricanes. 

Between  1945  and  1967.  flood  losses 
exceeded  SI 00  million  in  15  of  the  22 
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years,  and  in  two  of  these  years  the  loss 
was  about  SI  biliion. 

Local,  State,  and  National  Govern- 
ments and  private  relief  agencies  have 
performed  \<oll  durin;?  natuial  d.sa.sters. 
But  their  efforts  have  been  piecemeal 
and  insufficient.  What  is  needed  is  a  pro- 
gram of  flood  insurance  on  a  nation- 
wide basis  through  t;ie  cooiierative  ef- 
forts of  the  National  Government  and 
the  private  insui-ance  indu.stry. 

In  the  long  run,  si'ch  a  system  would 
be  less  expensive  than  present  ad  hoc 
di.saster  relief  efforts. 

Flood  insurance  is  not  a  panacea — we 
will  still  need  emergency  aid  for  the  vic- 
tims of  natural  disasters — but  it  is  a 
promising  start.  It  is  needed:  it  has  the 
supix>rt  of  the  people,  and  I  hope  it  will 
be  passed  into  law  .soon. 

Under   unanimous   consent   I   .submit 
several  news  articles  for  inclusion  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  as  follows: 
Tropical   Storm   Rips   Texas   Coast— Candy 
Blasts    .'ustwell   Wmi    Winds.    Rain 

(By  Gary  Garrison) 
CoRPi-s  Chhi.sti.  Tex. — Tropical  storm 
Candy  smashed  Into  the  Texas  roast  early 
Sunday  night,  lashing  the  Austwell  area  with 
62-mlle-an-hour  winds  and  threatening  to 
bring  high  tides,  torrential  rains  and  flood- 
ing. 

The  storm,  which  developed  suddenly  In 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  off  Brown.svllle  at  mid- 
day .Sunday,  was  due  to  bring  as  much  as  si.x 
inches  of  rain  to  the  eastern  part  of  Texas  .aB 
it  moved  inland. 

The  center  of  the  storm  which  was  ex- 
pected to  hit  Corpus  Christi.  veered  .<=llQ;htly 
to  the  east  and  moved  toward  the  .'-■in  Pat- 
ricio Bay  and  Matagordo  Bay  areas  early 
Sunday  night. 

High  tides  accompanying  the  storm 
washed  out  two  bridees  on  Mustang  Island 
and  police  put  up  a  barricade  to  halt  trrfflc 
on  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Causeway  from 
Corpus  Christi  to  Padre  Island. 

Tornado  warnings  -vere  issued  for  more 
than  30  counties  in  South  Central  and  .South- 
east Texas  by  mid-afternoon  Sunday  as  twist- 
ers developed  ahead  of  the  approaching  trop- 
ical storm. 

Tornadoes  were  spotted  along  the  ronst 
from  Corpus  Christi  to  Bay  City  and  r^s  far 
inland  as  Victoria  and  Can-^eron  as  the  tur- 
bulence developed.  One  twister  southeast  r,f 
El  Campo  overturned  .several  trailers  and 
damaged  several  buildings  but  no  inluries 
were  reported. 

.\11  small  craft  along  the  Texas  Coast  were 
warned  to  remain  in  port  and  persons  were 
warned  to  leave  the  south  part  of  Padre  Is- 
land because  of  expected  tides  of  two  to  four 
feet. 

At  Austin  the  Texas  Department  of  Public 
Safety  partially  activated  its  emergency  op- 
erations center  in  anticipation  of  needs  ro 
coordinate  relief  activities  in  case  of  major 
flooding  along  the  coast:'.!  area.  Personnel  of 
the  department's  division  of  cUs.ister  relief 
and  the  state  Health  Department  were  man- 
ning the  center. 

All  state  agencies  belonging  to  the  state 
Disaster  Council,  federal  agencies  and  local 
governments  in  the  coastal  p.rea  from  Klngs- 
ville  to  Beaumont  were  on  a  standby  basis. 
Gov.  .John  Connally  was  in  constant  touch 
with  the  emergency  operations  center. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  June  4, 19681 
HunRiCAKE  Picks  Up  Speed  and  Heads  fob 

Tampa — GtTLF    Coast    Battening    Down — 

Tides  Cause  Girl's  Death— Five  Are  Miss- 

i.\G  AT  Sea 

Tampa.  Fla..  Jane  3. — Hurricane  Abby  in- 
directly caused  the  death  of   a  small   child 
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today  and  left  five  other  persons  misstng  at 
sea  The  storm  then  picked  up  speed  and  look 
aim  at  the  populous  Tampa  Bay  area. 

A  one-year-old  girl,  April  Oeans.  was  swept 
away  In  storm  tides  when  she  broke  away 
from  her  grandmother  at  Key  West  as  the 
fringes  of  the  season's  first  hurricane  lashed 
at  the  beach. 

Abby.  building  in  Intensity  as  It  moved 
toward  land,  stalled  In  mldafternoon  In  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  setting  back  Us  predicted  ar- 
rival at  the  Florida  coast  until  dawn  tomor- 
row 

In  addition  to  the  threat  of  the  Hurricanes 
75- mile- an -hour  winds.  Weather  Bureau 
forecasters  said  there  was  a  possibility  of  a 
tornado  In  an  area  from  Port  Lauderdale  to 
Tampa.  Torrential  rains  preceded  the  storm. 

At  8  P  M..  a  Weather  Bureau  advisory  said 
the  storm  was  located  near  Lat.  26  degrees 
N  .  Long.  83  5  degrees  W  — directly  west  of 
Marco  Island  and  about  143  miles  .south- 
southwest  of  Tampa. 

The  hurricane  tracking  Center  predicted 
that  It  would  resume  lis  lO-mlle-an-hour 
movement  to  the  north-northeast  with  the 
possibility  of  some  intensification.  The  fore- 
ca.tters  s*ld.  however,  that  the  .season's  first 
hurrlcane»was  expected  to  be  a  minimal  one. 

HIGH    TIDBS    EXPECTED 

Tides  were  expected  to  be  two  to  four  feet 
above  normal  in  the  Tampa  area  In  advance 
of  the  storm.  Gale  force  winds  extended  out- 
ward 150  miles  to  the  north  and  east  over 
water. 

Hurricane  warning  fliigs  were  Sylng  from 
Marco  Island.  170  miles  north,  to  Tarpon 
Springs. 

Gulf  Coast  residents  waited  until  nearly 
noon  to  begin  storm  preparations.  Then  they 
pitched  in  with  plans  worked  from  years  of 
hurricane  experience. 

At  Fort  Myers,  in  the  middle  uf  the  warn- 
ing area.  Red  Cross  and  civil  defense  ofBclals 
planned  to  open  Qve  hurricane  shelters  In 
-schools. 

Motels  began  filling  with  persons  who  had 
left  their  beach  homes  on  resort  Islands 
strung  along  the  coast.  Including  Sanlbel. 
Cautlva.  Anna  Maria  and  Longboat  Key 

Homestead  Air  Force  Base  south  of  Miami 
began  fiylng  out  P-AD  Jet  flghter  planes  to 
the  Columbus  iMlss.  i  Air  Force  Base.  Mac- 
DIU  Air  Force  Base  at  Tampa  began  evacuat- 
ing it«  95  F-4C  fighter-bombers  to  Columbus 
and  the  Birmingham,  Ala  .  municipal  airport. 

The  storm  forced  postponement  ol  the 
Coast  Guard's  search  for  the  sloop  Celerity 
with  two  couples  aboard  and  the  conunerclal 
fishing  boat  Sandy,  carrying  John  Adamlc, 
61  years  old,  of  Marathon  in  the  Flordla  Keys. 

'The  northeast  edge  of  the  storm  dropped 
heavy  rains  across  the  Florida  Keys  and  on 
the  heavily  populated  Miami  area,  already 
soaked  by  a  record  May  rainfall  of  more  than 
18  Inches. 

The  storm  crossed  western  Cuba  last  night 
and  started  moving  up  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
hitting  the  Dry  Tortugas  this  morning. 

The  Cuban  radio  reported  that  the  hurri- 
cane had  forced  the  evacuation  of  700  per- 
sons In  low-lying  areas  of  Plnar  del  Rio  Pro- 
vince in  the  west.  No  casualties  were  reported, 
but  several  houses  were  reported  blown  down 
and  one  concrete  bridge  washed  out. 

NsAB-HuaaiCANE  Batteks  Texas — Candt 
Causes   $1    Million    Damage 

Cowus  Christi. — Tropical  storm  Candy 
caused  91  million  damage,  the  Weather  Bu- 
reau estimated  today  after  she  boiled  out 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  yesterday. 

Damage  came  from  winds  of  near-hurri- 
cane force  and  from  rains,  said  Russell  Mo- 
zeney,  chief  of  the  Corpus  Christi  Weather 
Bureau  office,  who  made  the  loss  estimate. 

Mozeney  also  said  eight  barges  were 
beached  and  damaged  and  a  drilling  rig  was 
sunk. 

One  man  reported  rains  of  more  than  12 
Inchss. 
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Other  sources  reported  boats  and  a  fishing 
pier  damaged. 

Most  of  the  wreckage  was  up  the  coast 
from  Corpus  Christi,  largely  In  the  Austwell 
area. 

Residents  of  Corpus  Christi,  however, 
hardened  by  the  wide-spread  destruction  of 
Hurricane  Beulah  a  year  ago.  paid  little  at- 
tention to  the  storm.  It  did  almost  no  dam- 
age to  Corpus  Christi. 

The  unexpected  storm  headed  through  the 
heartland  of  Texas  and  was  causing  weather 
upsets  as  far  north  as  Oklahoma  by  dawn. 

One  tornado  spawned  by  the  storm  un- 
roofed two  houses  and  destroyed  a  barn  at 
Llndale,  near  Tyler,  but  caused  no  injuries. 

The  center  of  the  storm  reached  land  at 
Austwell,  60  miles  up  the  coast  from  Corpus 
Christi. 

Bob  Hopper,  owner  of  Hopper's  Landing 
on  San  Antonio  Bay  Ave  miles  south  of  Aust- 
well. said  he  emptied  12  inches  of  rain  from 
his   gauge   and    that   more   rain   fell. 

Hopper  said  he  clocked  winds  of  72  miles 
an  hour — three  miles  less  than  hurricane 
force — before  his  equipment  was  blown  away. 

Mozeney  said  most  of  the  crop  damage 
was  to  cotton  and  grain  sorghums  although 
some  rice  suffered  damage. 

The  weather  official  said  a  drilling  rig  sank 
a  mile  off  the  shore  and  tides  of  four  feet 
beached  eight  barges,  one  loaded  with  iron. 

Hopper  said  10  towboats  and  barges  and  a 
few  other  vessels  suffered  damage  at  his 
harbor. 

A  740-foot  public  fishing  pier  at  Port 
O'Connor  was  severely  damaged  by  winds 
clocked  at  65  m.p.h. 

The  Red  Cross  opened  an  emergency 
shelter  In  a  high  school  to  care  for  some 
families  whose  homes  were  flooded. 

One  of  the  heavier  rains  was  7.20  Inches 
at  Dime  Box.  between  Houston  and  Austin. 

Brenoa   Moving  Away   From   Bermuda  Area 

Miami.— Hurricane  Brenda  moved  away 
from  Bermuda  today,  spending  her  75-mile- 
an-hour  wind  fury  on  open  cx;ean. 

Brenda  was  traveling  east-northeastward 
from  her  midnight  p>osltlon  275  miles  from 
Bermuda  at  an  estimated  rate  of  20  miles 
an  hour,  the  Miami  Weather  Bureau  re- 
ported. 

The  hurricane  was  to  slow  up  later  today, 
but  little  change  In  size  or  intensity  was 
forecast. 

Highest  winds  in  the  hurricane  were  esti- 
mated at  75  m  p.h.  in  the  center  with  gales 
extending  out  150  miles  to  the  southeast 
and  75  miles  to  the  northwest  of  the  center. 

Floods  in  Jersey  Cost  9140  Million — Fed- 
eral ESTIMATE  Covers  Six  Stricken  Cotjn- 

TIES 

Trenton.  June  3. — The  F>deral  Govern- 
ment estimated  today  that  floods  had  caused 
$140-milllon  worth  of  damage  In  six  coun- 
ties of  northern  New  Jersey,  according  to  the 
State  Commissioner  of  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment. 

The  Commissioner.  Robert  A.  Roe.  said  the 
figure  had  t>een  presented  by  the  Federal 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning  and  the  Small 
Business  Administration  at  a  meeting  here 
with  state  officials,  but  the  Federal  agen- 
cies made  no  statement  on  the  proceedings. 

The  meeting,  which  Gov.  Richard  J. 
Hughes  attended,  was  called  by  the  White 
House  after  the  Governor  had  requested  that 
the  President  declare  the  region  a  disaster 
area  so  that  grants  and  low-interest  loans 
can  b«  given  to  victims. 

That  request  will  be  acted  upon,  Mr.  Roe 
said  at  a  meeting  next  Monday,  after  there 
is  more  detailed  Investigation  by  various  Fed- 
eral agencies  in  cooperation  with  their 
counterparts  In  the  state. 

The  State  Legislature,  meanwhile,  approved 
and  sent  to  the  Governor  a  $5-miUlon  emer- 
gency-aid bill  designed  to  repair  public  fa- 
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duties,  which  Mr.  Roe  said  accounted  for 
910-milllon   of   the  S140-mllllon   estimate. 

The  remaining  $130-mllllon  in  damage  was 
suffered  by  private  businesses  and  private 
homeowners.  The  figure  Includes  only  struc- 
tural damage  to  houses,  not  Items  such  as 
furniture  and  clothing. 

The  flood  levels  continued  to  drop  today. 
and  scores  of  families  moved  back  Into  their 
homes. 

The  police  in  Little  Falls  reported  that 
everyone  had  returned  to  his  house.  The  Lin- 
coln Park  police,  who  had  said  yesterday  that 
150  people  were  isolated  from  their  home.-^. 
reported  today  that  almost  everyone  wa.« 
back. 

Wayne  appeared  to  be  drying  out  more 
slowly  than  other  towns.  Oscar  Aquino,  di- 
rector of  health,  said  that  while  about  >.A 
families  returned,  another  160  people  were 
stlU  unable  to  live  in  their  houses. 

Despite  a  brief  downpour  In  the  afternoon, 
and  threatening  skies  during  most  of  the  day, 
the  flood  levels  quickened  their  pace  of  re- 
treat. 

RED  CROSS  provides   FOOD 

Mr.  Roe  said  the  Red  Cross  was  provldlnc 
food  In  stricken  areas  and  was  conslderln..; 
the  possibility  of  distributing  blankets  and 
clothing  to  residents  whose  possessions  were 
destroyed  by  muddy  water. 

The  flood  waters,  which  began  with  six  1 1 
seven  inches  of  rain  last  Wednesday,  were 
considered  the  worst  in  the  state  since  190C! 
Two  thousand  people  were  evacuated,  fac- 
tories were  closed  and  eight  persons,  Includ- 
ing seven  children,  were  killed. 

Among  the  eight  were  two  boys,  one  12 
years  old  and  one  13,  whose  canoe  went  over 
a  dam  on  the  Pompton  River  Saturday  eve- 
ning. Search  operations  continued  todav 
without  success,  and  they  were  presumed  t  < 
have  drowned. 

Mr.  Roe  also  said  that  he  would  soon  pre- 
sent to  towns  in  the  regions  a  proposal  for  . 
$500-mlUlon  flood-control  program. 

SOME     OPPOSITION     CITED 

The  plan,  the  19th  to  be  recommended 
since  1888,  would  Include  a  complex  of  dlkf-s 
and  dams  along  the  Passaic,  and  a  huge  lake 
at  the  confluence  of  the  IV>mpton  and  Passaic 
Rivers. 

Municipalities  and  other  local  Interests 
have  blocked  past  flood-control  proposal.^. 
according  to  Mr.  Roe,  principally  because  '  : 
of  the  loss  of  land. 
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TRIBUTE    TO    ROBERT   E.    BAUMAN 


HON.  CHARLOTTE  T.  REID 

or  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  27.  1968 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  in  saluting  one 
of  our  mcst  conscientious  and  dedicated 
assistants,  Bob  Bauman,  as  he  leaves 
his  post  this  week  after  15  years  of  out- 
standing service  to  begin  the  practice 
of  law  in  Maryland. 

I  personally  have  been  grateful  for 
the  many  courtesies  v/hich  Bob  has  ex- 
tended to  me  during  my  6  years  in  the 
Houie  As  manager  of  the  telephones  m 
the  Republican  cloakroom,  he  has 
brought  efficiency  and  good  humor  to  a 
most  difficult  task.  Let  me  also  say  that 
I  have  always  had  deep  admiration  for 
his  devotion  to  the  principles  of  con- 
stitutional government  and  the  splen- 
did example  he  has  set  as  a  leader  in 
youth  groups  interested  in  good  gov- 
ernment. 


While  we  shall  miss  Bob  in  the  days 
ahead,  we  recognize  that  he  is  moving 
ahead  to  new  opportunities  and  greater 
challenges— and  we  we  happy  for  him. 
Certainly  he  approaches  the  practice  of 
law  with  a  unique  background  and  a 
liighcr  respect  for  the  legislative  process 
and  the  legal  profession  in  general — and 
I  predict  a  brilliant  future  for  him. 

America  needs  more  yoimg  men  of 
his  caliber — and  I  wish  him  success  and 
happiness  in  all  his  future  endeavors. 


ASTRONAUT  CHARLES  DUKE  AD- 
DRESSES AMERICAN  LEGION  IN 
CHARLESTON,  S.C. 


HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  3.  1968 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  spe- 
cial privilege  for  me  to  place  in  the 
Record  at  this  time  a  very  thoughtful 
and  important  address  by  Astronaut 
Charles  Duke  delivered  to  the  convention 
of  the  South  Carolina  Department  of  the 
.\merican  Legion  in  Charleston  on  June 
J  9.  1968. 

Charles  Duke  is  a  distinguished  son  of 
.South  Carolina  who  has  rendered  great 
service  to  his  country.  He  has  performed 
another  worthy  service  with  this  address. 

Speaking  of  the  place  of  freedom  and 
i)atriotism  in  our  lives  Astronaut  Duke 
-aid: 

The   challenge   of   the   Constitution    is   to 

eek  and  earn  its  privileges  by  living  up  to 

I  he  responsibilities  of   free  citizens.   Today, 

.^o  many  people  lorget  this.  They  ignore  ihclr 

responsibilities  and  concentrate  on  getting 

heir   rights   regardless   of    how    this   affects 

■  he  rights  of  others. 

The  astronaut  reminded  us  of  some- 

■  hing  many  people  forget — that  the  space 
effort  has  made  and  will  continue  to 
make  enormous  contributions  to  the 
.-ociety  that  supports  it.  His  address  lists 
.lust  some  of  these  important  contribu- 
tions. He  points  out,  for  example,  that 
the  annual  saving  that  could  be  realized 
irom  a  truly  accurate  5-day  forecast  of 
weather  conditions  over  the  United 
States  could  provide  an  estimated  an- 
nual saving  of  over  $6  billion,  or  more 
than  the  cost  of  the  space  program  for 
any  single  year.  Such  a  forecast  should 
be  possible  as  an  eventual  result  of  our 
.space  program. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues 
to  read  this  vital  speech. 

The  address  follows : 

Introduction 

Congressman  Rivers,  Sen.  Thurmond.  Sen. 
KoUlngs,  Congressman  Dorn.  Cmd.  Horton, 
Mr.  Keesee.  Chaplain  James,  distinguished 
i{uests.  fellow  Legionnaires,  ladies  and  gen- 
".emen.  it  is  indeed  an  honor  and  a  pleasure 
lor  me  to  be  here  today  and  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  address  your  convention  celebrat- 
ing the  50th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  American  Legion.  I  don't  believe  I  have 
ever  had  the  experience  of  appearing  before 
.-uch  a  distinguished  group.  I  am  really  quite 
flattered  that  you  would  want  to  listen  to  me 
what  with  all  these  outstanding  public 
speakers  on  the  platform  with  me.  With  so 
many  of  the  S.C.  congres8lon:il  delegation 
present.  I  cannot  pasa  by  this  opportunity  to 
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thank  them  for  their  continuing  staunch 
support  of  this  country's  armed  forces.  In 
this  day  when  it  is  supposedly  fashionable 
to  discredit  the  military,  when  (t  is  encour- 
aged to  evade  the  draft,  when  It  is  "In"  to 
support  the  enemy,  your  words  iind  deeds  in 
our  behalf  give  courage  and  hope  to  all  patri- 
otic men  who  serve  their  country.  As  one 
member  of  the  armed  forces  who  appreciates 
your  dedication  to  this  country  and  for  thou- 
.sands  of  others  like  me.  I  salute  you. 

To  me.  the  American  Legion  is  a  unique 
organization.  You  foster  und  support  two  of 
the  finest  principles  that  man  can  strive  for. 
These  principles  are  freedom  and  patriotism. 
These  words  have  a  particular  significance 
for  me  and  I  would  like  to  give  you  some  of 
my  feelings  about  them.  I  am  quite  certain 
that  unless  we  can  foster  a  strong  love  of 
country  in  our  citizenry,  then  we  will  pass 
on  Into  oblivion  like  other  civilizations  be- 
fore us. 

Freedom  is  a  relative  thing.  We  say  we  are 
a  free  nation.  Yet  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  like  the  citizens  of  any  other  nation, 
lire  limited  by  the  laws  that  govern  the  land. 
We  are  not  free,  for  example,  to  kill  or 
to  steal  or  to  break  the  speed  limits  on  the 
highways  or  to  slander  the  good  name  of 
others.  We  experience  more  freedom  than  any 
other  nation  in  the  world  because  our  laws 
are  made  by  those  whom  we  have  elected — we 
have  the  freedom  to  vote — we  have  the  free- 
dom to  speak  our  minds  and  help  to  change 
that  which  we  do  not  like.  Our  Government 
was  created  of.  by.  and  for  its  people.  That 
is  the  greatest  freedom  we  can  have,  for 
we  know  all  too  well  that  a  country  without 
laws  would  be  a  country  governed  by  "sui- 
vlval  of  the  fittest".  Many  of  our  freedoms 
are  so  obvious  that  we  forget  we  liave  them. 
You  can  board  a  plane  to  Miami  or  Anchorage 
without  a  passport  or  police  protection.  You 
can  write  your  congressman,  tell  him  off. 
and  sign  your  name,  but  he  doesn't  have  to 
listen  to  you.  You  can  put  your  money  in 
the  bank  or  throw  it  away.  You  can  spend 
your  evenings  watching  TV  or  discussing  the 
world  situation. 

All  these  and  other  ireedoms  we  enjoy  are 
backed  up  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  a  document  that  also  makes  demands 
that  are  the  most  difliculi  and  the  most  re- 
warding. It  calls  for  discussion,  moderation, 
and  united  effort  among  informed  citizens. 
When  It  was  written  and  accepted  it  amount- 
ed to  a  revolution  in  political  thought,  in- 
troducing as  it  did  for  the  first  time  the 
principle  of  equality  in  representative  Gov- 
ernment, and  uniting  the  divergent  views 
and  interests  of  thirteen  independent  States 
under  the  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial 
power  of  one  Government. 

The  challenge  of  the  Constitution  is  to 
seek  and  earn  its  privileges  by  living  up  to 
the  responsibilities  of  free  citizens.  Today, 
so  many  people  forget  this.  They  ignore  their 
responsibilities  and  concentrate  on  getting 
their  rights  regardless  of  how  this  affects  the 
rights  of  others. 

The  opportunity  is  ours  to  create  and  con- 
tinue to  cultivate  an  informed  citizenry — to 
be  clear  in  our  minds  about  what  makes  a 
good  candidate,  what  the  major  Issues  fac- 
ing the  public  are.  how  legislation  is  intro- 
duced, how  our  own  local.  State,  and  Na- 
tional Governments  are  run — to  know  more 
exactly  what  we're  doing  when  we  go  to  the 
polls  and  to  participate  more  fully  in  run- 
ning our  own  affairs.  These  opportunities 
are  our  heritage  and  their  fulfillment  our 
obligation  as  American  citizens. 

Just  as  we  talked  of  "freedom,"  in  the 
same  breath  we  must  talk  of  "patriotism" — 
an  asset  we  must  never  lose.  Too  often  we 
try  to  base  our  patriotism  on  things  apart 
from  ourselves,  but.  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, our  country  Is  only  as  strong  as  Its 
individual  citizens. 

Our  patriotism  can  be  inspired  by  the 
beautiful  "piece  of  geography"  that  we  call 
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the  United  States;  our  patriotism  can  be  in- 
spired by  the  star-spangled  beauty  of  Old 
Glory;  and  our  patriotism  can  be  Inspired 
by  the  recollection  of  those  Americans  who 
have  'sacrificed  their  lives  and  fortunes"  to 
m.ake  our  country  great.  But  as  we  gaze  at 
the  beauty  of  our  land  and  stand  In  rev- 
erence of  our  Hag  and  recall  the  stories  of 
the  great  men  and  women  whose  efforts  have 
helped  to  lashlon  our  American  way  of  life. 
we  come  to  that  searching  question — what 
can  I.  an  average  American  citizen,  do  for 
my  country?  I  believe  that  each  individual 
is  innately  blessed  with  certain  talents  iind 
capabilities,  and  it  is  up  to  each  of  us  to  dc- 
terrrUitf  how  and  where  we  are  going  to  use 
thesa  talents. 

The  truly  patriotic  persons  of  today  are 
the  ones,  like  yourselves,  who  not  only  ap- 
preciate our  heritage  but  who  are  endeav- 
oring individually  to  do  something  in  the 
present  to  lay  a  better  foundation  for 
America's  future. 

We  at  NASA  like  to  think  that  we  are 
helping  to  lay  a  better  foundation  for 
America's  future  through  our  space  pro- 
gram. Those  of  us  in  the  NASA  Astronaut 
Office  properly  have  but  one  major  profes- 
sional concern;  that  Is  to  help  to  develop 
and  to  learn  to  fly,  to  the  best  of  our  ability, 
the  spacecraft  that  we  are  provided  from 
public  funds. 

However,  we  would  be  quite  naive  if  we 
were  to  suppose  that  the  American  people 
would  continue  to  support  an  expensive  pro- 
gram that  does  not  provide  the  promise  of 
tangible  benefit  and  economic  return  to  the 
society  which   fostered  It. 

Just  as  I  have  a  parochial  concern  for  the 
success  of  the  space  effort,  many  others 
must  also  have  "tuned  vision"  If  they  are 
to  perform  their  tasks  properly.  The  scien- 
tist explaining  the  nature  of  the  universe 
tends  to  think  that  the  accumulation  of 
knowledge  for  knowledge  sake  is  sufficient 
justification  for  the  vast  expenditure  on 
space  exploration  (provided,  of  course,  the 
exploration  is  In  his  field  of  endeavor  I ; 

The  corporate  executive  Is  satisfied  If  the 
technological  development  provides  new 
products  and  processes  which  will  reflect 
In  corporate  profits.  The  economist  will  ap- 
plaud if  the  program  expenditures  pro- 
vide the  proper  level  of  stimuli  to  keep  the 
GNP  increasing  at  the  proper  rate.  The 
social  scientist  will  be  mortified  if  the  ex- 
penditures result  In  decreasing  unemploy- 
ment and  the  attainment  of  other  social  ob- 
jectives. And  so  forth — and  so  on. 

This  Is  obviously  a  vast  over-simpliflca- 
tion  of  the  motivation  of  different  influen- 
tial professional  groups  and  I'm  sure  each 
of  them  could  cite  examples  of  where  public 
funds  could  be  better  used  to  satisfy  his 
own  worthwhile  objectives. 

The  major  point  to  be  made,  however.  Is 
that  the  space  effort  to  date  has  made  and 
will  continue  to  make  enormous  contribu- 
tions in  many  areas  to  the  society  that  sup- 
ports it.  But  often  these  contributions  are 
difficult  to  measure  in  terms  of  dollars  and 
cents  of  immediate  return.  But  a  certain 
measure  of  risk-taking  is  involved  in  order 
to  Insure  future  return. 

The  current  space  effort  Is  basically  a  re- 
search program,  and  as  both  Industry  and 
government  have  dramatically  discovered  in 
the  last  20  years,  research  can  and  does  pay 
handsome  dividends.  In  fact,  a  survey  of 
many  of  our  most  important  companies 
shows  that  a  majority  of  the  products  they 
are  currently  offering  on  the  market  were  not 
in  their  product  lines  10-15  years  ago. 

Even  though  the  space  program  has  been 
going  strong  for  only  10  years,  there  are 
many  areas  where  research  for  the  space 
program  has  generated  products  and  tech- 
niques of  benefit  to  our  society. 

Let  me  list  a  few  of  the  Items  that  have 
come  from  space  sponsored  research. 

1.  Your  television  sets  and  radios  are  op- 
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eratlng  longer  and  more  reliably  because  of 
research  In  heat-proof  electronic  systems  for 
spacecraft.  This  research  has  almoat  elimi- 
nated the  old  vacuum  tube  In  favor  of  tran- 
sistor circuits. 

2.  Teflon  has  become  a  household  word 
centered  In  the  kitchen  because  of  its  ap- 
plications as  a  non-stick  device  to  cookware. 
Teflon  Is  a  derivative  of  the  national  space 
program. 

In  industrial  applications,  companies  are 
using  new  lightweight  plastics  and  metals 
developed  by  space  researchers.  It  is  now 
possible  to  fabricate  in  space  higher  quality 
metal  and  optical  equipment.  This  Is  t>e- 
cause  the  absence  of  gravity  creates  a  better 
e;ivlronment  for  the  processes  Involved.  New 
energy  soxirces  such  as  the  solar  cell  which 
were  developed  for  satellites  have  also  found 
their  way  Into  industrial  applications.  The 
solar  cell  by  the  way  is  a  device  which  con- 
verts sunshine  energy  into  electrical  energy. 

One  of  the  meet  gratifying  aspects  of  the 
space  program  has  been  Us  impact  on  medi- 
cal technology.  In  many  hospitals  through- 
out the  country,  patients  In  the  intensive 
care  units  have  biomedical  sensors  attached 
to  them  which  monitor  all  vital  body  func- 
tions. TlneSe  sensor  readings  can  t>e  patched 
into  a  large  computer  console  which  gives 
one  nurse  the  capability  of  adequately  tak- 
ing care  of  a  large  number  of  patients.  Medi- 
cal technology  Is  also  taking  advantage 
of  the  microminiaturization  of  instrumenu 
and  components  which  was  pioneered  by  the 
space  program. 

By  the  time  the  first  of  my  compatriots 
step*  onto  the  moon,  men  will  have  spent 
almost  10  years  learning  how  to  survive  in 
the  environment  lying  Just  beyond  this 
planet's  blanket  of  atmosphere.  The  cost  of 
making  that  important  step  has  been  great. 
But  studies  Indicate  that  the  direct  economic 
benefit  to  the  world  of  maintaining  and  ex- 
tending this  effort  could  mean  a  tangible 
return  of  billions  of  dollars  a  year.  for.  in 
addition  to  "spin  off"  products  for  the  con- 
sumer, we  are  learning  how  to  combat  some 
of   the   problems   plaguing  our  planet. 

In  this  regard,  an  accurate  five-day  fore- 
cast of  weather  conditions  over  the  US. 
alone  could  provide  an  estimated  annual 
savings  of  6.73  billion  dollars  when  applied 
to  agriculture,  lumber  business,  surface 
transportation,  retail  marketing,  and  water 
resources  management.  Keep  in  mind  that 
the  M.TS  billion  is  an  annual  saving — more 
than  any  single  year  coat  of  the  national 
apace  program. 

This  accurate  forecast  is  possible  through 
the  use  of  our  weather  satellites  which  give 
almoat  constant  coverage  of  the  weather  situ- 
ation around  the  glot>e.  Satellites  also  are 
providing  vehicle  orbital  navigation  and 
communications  systems. 

It  is  apparent  then  that  the  space  program 
and  space  rese.ircli  has  created  basic  new  In- 
dustries lor  our  economy  and  Is  creating 
many  thousands  c:  productive,  useful  Jobs 
for  our  people  And  these  are  Jobs  for  people 
of  e\  ery  skill  In  every  kind  of  work. 

Now  I'd  like  to  go  on  to  the  program  which 
is  near  and  dear  to  my  heart.  This  is  Project 
.\pollo.  Of  course.  Project  Apollo  is  this 
country's  effort  directed  at  landing  a  man  on 
the  moon  This  is  one  of  the  most  complex 
and  exciting  tasks  ever  undertaken  by  man. 
It  has  been  in  work  for  almost  ten  years  and 
has  required  the  efforts  of  thousands  of  dedl- 
ccted  men  and  women.  We  are  on  the  verge 
of  our  first  manned  flight  using  the  Apollo 
hardware  This  flight  will  be  in  earth  orbit 
and  is  designed  to  check  out  the  command 
ana  service  modules  prior  to  the  lunar  mis- 
sion. Succeeding  missio:is  wUl  also  be  in 
earth  orbit  to  verify  and  reflne  rendezvous 
procedures.  The  first  attempt  at  a  lunar 
landing  should  come  late  In  1969. 

I  would  now  like  to  show  some  slides  and 
a  short  movie  of  a  launching  of  the  2nd 
Saturn  V  The  Saturn  V  will  be  the  launch 
vehicle  that  will  boost  the  spacecraft  onto 
the  lunar  trajectory. 
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Thank  you  for  your  attention,  ladles  and 
gentlemen.  It  has  been  great  getting  back 
home  again.  I  would  like  to  conclude  by  say- 
ing I  feel  the  progress  we  have  made  so  far — 
from  the  manned  spaceships  to  planetary 
probes — from  past  achievements  to  the  ad- 
ventures of  tomorrow — demonstrates  that 
our  space  program  will  continue  to  serve  us 
well  and  will  be  a  tremendous  asset  to  this 
country 
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HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  3.  1968 

Mr.  ARENDS  Mr.  Speaker,  basic  to 
our  haviriK  a  sound  economy  is  our 
having  a  sound  national  larm  program. 

I  have  many  times  said — and  I  repeat 
it  again — the  farmer  has  been  the  "for- 
gotten man  •  There  does  not  seem  to  be 
an  awareness  of  the  plight  of  our  farmers 
and  the  economic  dilemma  facing  them. 

No  organization  more  extensively  re- 
flects the  views  of  the  farmers  of  Illinois 
than  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Association. 
That  there  may  be  a  more  widespread 
understanding  of  the  farm  problem  and 
consideration  given  to  the  proposals  of 
the  farmers  themselves  for  dealing  with 
the  problem,  I  am  inserting  a  letter  I 
received  from  the  Illinois  Agricultural 
Association  under  date  of  June  25.  1968. 
and  a  copy  of  their  news  release  of  June 
27,  1968,  which  emphasizes  the  points 
raised  in  the  letter,  as  follows : 

Illinois   .Xcrictltural   Association. 

Bloomington,  III..  June  26,  1968. 

This  Board  of  Directors  Is  deeply  concerned 
about  the  current  economic  situation  in 
agriculture  and  a  number  of  recent  de%'elop- 
ments   that   have   an    influence   on    farmers. 

At  £,  time  when  most  of  the  nation's  peo- 
ples are  sharing  in  record  economic  well 
being,  farmers  are  faced  with  difRcult  and 
severe  economic  problems.  Current  prices  for 
many  commodities  relative  to  the  prices 
that  farmers  must  pay  for  production  items 
and  linng  costs  are  at  depression  levels.  Il- 
linois net  realized  income  per  farm  reflect- 
ing these  price  levels  dropped  by  about  20  "T 
last  year.  Many  of  the  current  prices  lend 
little  encouragement  to  farmers  that  this 
situation  Is  likely  to  Improve  In  the  near 
future. 

At  the  same  time  that  farmers  are  con- 
fronted with  sagging  prices  for  their  prod- 
ucts, they  see  the  costs  of  the  Items  that 
they  must  buy  to  produce  the  food  and  fiber 
for  a  growing  nation  increasing  at  an  alarm- 
ing rate.  Many  of  these  cost  incre^vees  have 
been  stimulated  and  perpetuated  by  Irre- 
sponsible fiscal  and  monetary  policies  of  our 
government  which  have  fanned  the  flames 
of  inflation.  We  commend  the  Congress  for 
taking  a  necessary  flrst  step  in  ordering  a 
reduction  In  spending  and  an  Increase  In 
taxes  to  slow  down  this  Inflationary  spiral. 

Farmers  are  not  only  concerned  about 
the  current  economic  situation  but  about 
the  lack  of  public  understanding  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  production  capability  of 
American  farms.  Americans  are  the  beet  fed 
and  the  best  clothed  people  in  the  world. 
Americans  spend  a  smaller  portion  of  their 
income  for  their  food  than  any  other  peo- 
ple. The  American  farmer  has  made  a  tre- 
mendous contribution  to  feeding  the  hungry 
people  of  the  nation  and  of  the  world,  not 
only  through  his  production  but  through 
the  sharing  of  his  know-how.  Even  in  view  of 
this  contribution  to  the  economic  strength 
of  our  nation,  there  are  those  who,  either  by 
direct   accusation   or   Implication,   say    that 


agriculture  is  to  blame  for  those  who  re- 
main hungry  In  the  United  States  or  that 
farmers  are  unconcerned  about  the  plight 
of  these  people. 

Agriculture  is  ready,  willing  and  able  to 
efflclently  produce  an  abundant  supply  ui 
quality  foods  and  flbers  for  a  growing  nation 
and  world.  We  have  demonstrated  our  abili- 
ty to  produce  for  both  our  current  and 
future  markets.  American  farmers  can  pre  - 
duce  lor  the  future  if  tliey  are  permitted  t" 
change  as  the  needs  of  consumers  dlrec; 
Farmers  should  not  be  inhibited  by  bureau- 
cratic red  tape  administered  by  those  wlv 
wish  to  make  agriculture  some  type  of  pub- 
lic utility.  Those  who  worry  about  hunger 
at  home  and  abroad  would  do  well  to  con- 
cern themselves  with  the  problems  of  dis- 
tribution of  this  bountiful  production  railicr 
than  point  accusing  ringers  at  those  wli 
produce  it.  To  create  a  climate  in  which 
solutions  to  these  problems  can  be  found,  we 
urge  the  following  action: 

I.    CONTROL    OF    INFLATION 

a.  We  urge  the  Congress  to  demand  that 
the  cuts  in  spending  which  have  been  di- 
rected by  recent  congressional  action  be  ac- 
complished. 

b.  We  further  urge  the  Congress  to  con- 
tinue to  critically  apprrii.^?  all  goverr.men- 
spending  in  an  effort  to  bring  the  current 
luflatlonary  surge  untier  control.  Such  efTort 
should  set  an  example  which  all  American 
business,  labor  and  agriculture  shotild 
follow. 

2.    EXPANOI.N'C    MARKETS 

a.  We  urge  the  Congress  to  authorize  an 
extensive  study  of  U.S.  'rade  policies  whir;-, 
should  be  designed  to  achieve  a  dynamic 
U.S.  trade  program.  Such  a  study  should  in- 
clude: il)  Methods  of  removing  non-iaritl 
trade  barriers  that  have  'leen  erected  against 
U.S.  products.  (2)  the  possibilities  of  special 
trade  relations  with  our  neighbors  In  North 
America,  our  Atlantic  allies,  and  otir  trad- 
ing partners  of  the  South  P.^clftc.  and  (3i 
reconstituting  the  Tariff  Commission  so  thst 
it  could  take  prompt  and  .'ppiopni-.te  actlo:i 
r.-hen  Industries,  including  agriculture,  arr 
experiencing  expanded  imports  which  arc- 
injuring  that  industry. 

b.  We  urge  Congress  to  oppose  efforts  to  im- 
pose Import  restrictions  on  individual  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural  products  whlcli 
would  bring  retaliatory  restrictions  agains' 
U.S.  products. 

c.  We  urge  Congress  to  oppose  all  efforts 
to  divide  markets  or  legitimize  trade  re- 
strictions through  International  commodlt-. 
agreements.  We  are  deeply  concerned  tha-: 
the  Wheat  Trade  Convention  recently  rati- 
fled  by  the  U.S.  Senate  will  encourage  e.\- 
panded  foreign  wheat  production  and  mear. 
a  lose  of  U.S.  wheat  export  markets  affect- 
ing not  only  the  farmers  but  the  U.S.  bal- 
ance of  trade  and  thus  the  entire  nation. 

d.  We  urge  the  Congress  to  insist  thot 
the  Food  for  Freedom  Program  be  aggres- 
sively administered  and  pursued  In  an  effort 
to  help  less  fortunate  nations  and  as  .: 
means  of  developing  sound  mutually  advan- 
tageous trade  between  nations. 

e.  We  urge  the  Congress  to  insist  that  ag- 
gressive negotiations  be  continued  witli 
other  nations  in  an  effort  to  reduce  trade 
reatrictions  around  the  world. 

3.  FAKM   PROCHAMS 

a.  We  tirge  the  Congress  not  to  extend  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1965.  It  Is  under  thi-- 
Act  that  agriculture  finds  itself  facing  the 
most  depressed  level  since  the  depression 
It  was  at  the  encouragement  of  those  whu 
administer  this  program  that  farmers  ex- 
panded production  In  1967  which  In  large 
part  has  brought  the  current  price  prob- 
lems in  agriculture.  We  believe  It  would  be 
Indeed  a  mistake  to  perpetuate  a  program 
under  which  such  conditions  have  developed. 

b.  We  urge  the  Congress  to  begin  consid- 
eration now  of  sound  legislation  which 
would  assist  m  bringing  about  the  necessary 
adjustments  In  agriculture  In  line  with  the 
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long  term  needs  for  food  and  fiber  and 
consistent  with  the  need  to  conserve  our 
natural  resources.  We  believe  this  can  best 
be  done  through  a  voluntary  land  retire- 
ment program  based  on  total  cropland  and 
not  on  the  histories  of  individual  crop  pro- 
duction which  Is  both  unfair  and  unsuccess- 
ful in  bringing  about  needed  long  term 
adjustment. 

4.  PUBLIC  UNDEUSTANDlNG  OP  THE  PROBLEMS  OF 
.\G7IC1.1.TURE 

a  For  many  years  the  Illinois  Agricultural 
Association  and  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation    have    tried    to    gain    widespread 
public  understanding  of  the  vital  role  agri- 
culture plays  in  the  nation's  economy.  We 
will  continue  cur  efforte  in  this  regard.  We  are 
deeply  concerned  about  the  recent  Columbia 
Broadcasting    System     "documentary"    titled 
•Hunger  in  America"  and  a  recent  report  on 
Hunger  v.-hlch  cast  the  farmer  in  a  very  un- 
real and  unfavorable  light.  The  vitality  of 
agriculture  as  well  as  the  whole  economy  is 
being  Jeopardized  by   today's  economic  and 
social  problems.  We  respectfully  request  your 
assistance  in  doing  what  you  can  to  get  wide- 
spread understanding  among  other  members 
of  Congress  of  the  need  for  a  healthy  agri- 
culture   and    soundness    of    any    legislation 
which  might  affect  it. 
Sincerely. 
William    J.   KuhfUss,   President,   Macki- 
naw;   H.   E.   Hartley,   Vice    President. 
Centralia:  James  P.  Cannell,  Capron; 
Perry  O.  Keltner.  Lena;  Morris  E.  Nel- 
son. Altona;  John  K.  Freebalrn,  Utlca; 
Clair  J.  Hemphill.  Elwood;  Howard  R. 
Stuckey,     Piper     City;      Harry     Illff. 
Mlnonk;  Roger  Carr,  Avon;  Vernal  C. 
Brown,  Vermont;  Gilbert  Frlcke,  Tal- 
lula:    Paul    S.   Ives,   Wapella;    Lyle   E. 
Grace.    Urbana:    Lyman    F.    Crumrln, 
Marshall:  K.  W.  Klarman,  Shtunway: 
Wllbert    Engelke,   Granite   City;    Carl 
E.  Guebert,  Red  Bud:  Carleton  Apple, 
Enfield;    William   H.  Sauer.  Murphys- 
boro.  Board  of  Directors. 


lAA  Urges   Action   To   Ease   Farmer's  Eco- 
nomic Dilemma 

Tlie  Illinois  Agricultural  Association  board 
ot  directors  has  urged  Congress  to  act  on 
legislation  that  would  help  ease  the  economic 
dilemma  facing  farmers. 

In  a  letter  to  all  Illinois  members  of  Con- 
gress, the  lAA  board  requested  support  of 
legislation  aimed  at  controlling  inflation, 
expanding  markets,  and  establishing  a  sound 
national  farm  program. 

The  board  also  requested  the  Illinois  leg- 
islators' help  in  getting  "widespread  under- 
^^aliding  among  other  members  of  Congress 
of  the  need  for  a  healthy  agriculture  and 
soundness   of   any   legislation   which   might 

;;ffect  it." 

The  lAA  board's  letter  pointed  out  that 
larmers  are  faced  with  difficult  and  severe 
economic  nroblems  at  a  time  when  most  of 
the  nation's  people  are  sharing  in  record  eco- 
nomic well  being.  The  board  pointed  out  that 
current  prices  for  most  commodities,  rela- 
tive to  the  price  thit  farmers  must  pay  for 
production  items  and  living  costs,  are  at  de- 
pression levels. 

The  lAA  board  expressed  concern  about  the 
lack  of  public  understanding  of  the  signif- 
icance of  America's  agricultural  production 
o.ipabllitv.  The  board  pointed  out  that  the 
Americans  are  the  best  fed  people  in  tl-e 
world  and  that  thev  spend  a  smaller  portion 
of  their  Income  fjr  food  than  any  other 
people. 

■  Even  in  view  of  this  contribution  to  the 
economic  strength  pf  our  nation,  there  are 
those  who.  either  bv  direct  accusation  or 
Impl'.caticn.  say  tV.uK  agriculture  is  to  blame 
for  those  who  "remain  hungry  In  the  United 
States  or  that  farmers  are  unconcerned  about 
the  plisht  of  The.se  poople.     . 

•American  f.^rmets  can  produce  for  the 
future  if  they  .re  ptrmitted  to  change  as  the 
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needs  of  consumers  direct.  Farmers  should 
not  be  inhibited  by  bureaucratic  red  tape 
administered  by  those  who  wish  to  make 
agriculture  some  type  of  public  utility.  Those 
who  worry  about  hunger  at  home  and  abroad 
would  do  well  to  concern  themselves  with 
the  problems  distribution  of  this  bountiful 
production  rather  tlian  point  accusing  fin- 
gers at  those  who  produce  it." 

•nie  lAA  board  urped  the  Congress  to  take 
action  in  four  areas: 

1.  Control  of  inflation — To  demand  that 
the  cuts  in  .spending  directed  by  recent  con- 
gressional action  be  accompli.^hed  and  to 
continue  to  critically  appmi&e  all  govern- 
ment spending. 

2.  Expanding  markets — To  authorize  an 
extensive  stuciy  of  U.S.  trade  policies  de- 
signed to  achieve  a  dynamic  U.S.  trade  pro- 
r^'tam.  The  Congress  was  urged  to  oppose  ef- 
forts to  impose  import  restrictions  on  in- 
dividual industrial  and  agricultural  products 
which  would  bring  retaliatory  restrictions 
.igalnst  U.S.  products.  They  further  urged 
Congress  to  oppose  international  commodity 
.•greements  and  to  work  for  a  reduction  in 
trade  restrictions.  The  lAA  board  called  for 
aggressive  administration  of  the  U.S.  Food 
For  Freedom  program  to  help  less  fortunate 
n.itions  and  to  develop  sotind,  mutually  ad- 
vantageous trade  between  nations. 

3.  Farm  programs — Urged  the  Congress  not 
to  extend  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1965  but 
instead  to  l>egin  consideration  of  sound 
legislation  which  would  assist  in  bringing 
about  the  necessary  adjustments  in  agri- 
culture In  line  with  long-term  food  needs 
and  consistent  with  the  need  to  conserve 
natural  resources.  The  lAA  board  suggested 
that  a  voluntary  land  retirement  program 
offers  the  best  method  of  bringing  about  ad- 
justment. 

4.  Public  understanding  of  the  problems 
of  agriculture— Decried  the  recent  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  program,  "Hunger  in 
America,"  as  portraying  the  farmer  in  a  very 
unreal  and  unfavorable  light.  The  lAA  board 
urged  Illinois  members  of  Congress  "to  get 
widespread  understanding  among  other 
members  of  Congress  of  the  need  for  a 
healthy  agriculture  and  soundness  of  any 
legislation  which  might  affect  it." 
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effect  thai  this  severed  symbol  uX  the  nation 
shall  l>e  v'l.tit.cd  to  respect,  regardless  of  the 
views  of  individuals  or  even  groups  who  find 
themseiv.i  critical  of  some  phases  of  our 
current   ^-oiiety. 

In  uth' r  \voi-;ts.  res:ardlcss  of  the  thlnas 
v.hich  v.-il!  t;c  f:enerally  conceded  to  be  wrong 
with  the  country,  the  Flas?  continues  to  be 
I  he  tyinbc!  vH   ail  that  is  good  about  it. 

In  cIraAi-ug  this  bill  and  gettlni?  it  passed 
by  his  (i>lk..;-ue.'  in  Ixith  houses.  Representa- 
tive Qu.i'.cii  li.s  added  to  his  record  of  pub- 
lic service  dtirms;  his  tenure  in  Consress.  In 
:.n  era  whin  in  tome  circles  it  is  fashionable 
to  dow!.;,racie  ..ad  belittle  patriotism  and 
love  of  country  the  Qu.Uen  measure  catches 
the  inood  oi  in  uverwhelmlng  majority  of 
Americans,  who  L-ontinue  to  be  dedicated  to 
the  prescrvui'Oii  c^f  the  best  in  .'Vmerican  life 
even  while  they  labor  lor  changes  in  parts 
of  U  which  V,  ell  may  be  con.sidered  the  worst. 


A  BILL  TO  AMEND  THE  INTERNAL 
REVENUE  CODE  TO  INCREASE  THE 
CREDIT  AGAINST  TAX  FOR  RE- 
TIREMENT INCOME 


ACT  OF  NATIONAL  SERVICE 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  3,  1968 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 
colleague  from  Tcniie.ssee's  First  Con- 
gressional District,  the  Honorable  James 
H.  "Jimmy"  Quillen.  -ft-as  appropri- 
ately recognized  in  the  Knoxville,  Tenn., 
Journal  of  June  27  for  h^s  work  on  legis- 
lation protecting  our  flsg.  I  'Aould  like 
to  share  this  editorial  Ftaiement  with 
the  readers  of  the  Rfccrd: 

Act  of  National  Service 

Rep.  James  H.  QuUlen.  of  the  First  Con- 
gressional District,  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  a  bill  originated  and  sponsored  by  him 
which  has  now  been  passed  by  both  houses 
of  Congress  and  sent  to  the  President  for 
signing.  _ 

In  essence  the  bill  provides  that:  \.ho- 
ever  knowingly  casts  contempt  iipon  any 
Flag  of  the  United  States  by  publicly  muti- 
lating, defacing,  defilinj;.  burning  or  tramp- 
ling upon  it  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
SIOOO  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both." 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  this  lerislation 
on  the  Ijooks.  primarily  because  it  pfflrms  the 
viewpoint  of  both  houses  of  Congress  to  the 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  3,  1968 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  today  which  would  increase 
the  maximum  allowable  credit  against 
the  tax  imposed  upon  retirement  income 
from  the  present  $1,524  to  $1,872  under 
section  37  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Cede. 
The    retirement    income    credit    pro- 
vision, section  37  of  the  IRC.  was  ori-;- 
inally  drafted  in  1954  with  the  intent  to 
provide  comparable  treatment  of  bene- 
ficiaries of  funded  retirement  programs 
to  the  tax-free  treatment  social  security 
beneficiaries  received.  Recent  social  se- 
curity increases  have  created  an  inequal- 
ity of  tax  treatment  of  the  two  types  of 
retirement  Ijeneficiaries.  As  an  original 
sponsor  of  the  1954  retirement  income 
credit,  my  purpose  in  introducing  this 
bill  today  is  to  update  that  section  and 
maintain  its  original  purpose. 

There  are  two  fundamental  reasons 
behind  my  sponsorship  of  this  bill  today: 
the  first  is  basic  fairness  and  the  second 
is  basic  economics. 

As  a  matter  of  fairness  and  equity  our 
tax  laws  should  not  favor  beneficiaries 
under  the  pay-as-you-go  social  secu- 
rity system  over  beneficiaries  of  private 
funded  programs  and  other  public  re- 
tirement systems.  Those  who  may  not 
qualify  for  social  security  benefits,  or 
those  who  may  have  chosen  to  provide 
for  their  retirement  years  through  other 
means,  deserve  comparable  tax  treat- 
ment. Tliere  are  many  employer- 
employee  funded  private  i)ension  plans 
and  many  public  retirement  programs— 
v.hich  are  distinct  from  social  security— 
which  merit  equal  treatment. 

Persons  imder  the  many  public  re- 
tirement programs  that  would  be  restored 
to  equal  tax  treatment  imder  this  bill  are. 
for  example,  the  bulk  of  our  civil  serv- 
ant.s.  our  tfpcii^rs,  our  libraiians,  and  our 
policemen  and  firemen. 

As  a  matter  of  soimd  economics  we 
should  provide  at  least  comparable  tax 
treatment  to  retirees  under  funded  re- 
tirement programs  as  we  do  social  se- 
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curity  beneficiaries.  Funded  retirement 
programs  form  the  base  of  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  retirement  plans  of  many 
Americans.  This  fact  distinguishes  the 
economy  of  the  United  States  from  that 
of  most  other  Western  nations,  and  much 
of  our  growth  and  vitality  can  be  traced 
to  this  difference. 

Today  social  security  Is  certainly  an 
important  part  of  the  retirement  plans 
of  most  Americans.  But  it  is  only  a  part 
and  when  It  was  initiated  It  was  never 
proposed  as  the  sole  source  of  retirement 
income  for  our  people.  The  discussion 
today  should  be  around  how  much  of  a 
part  It  should  be. 

Now  that  over  90  percent  of  all  Ameri- 
cans are  covered  by  .social  security,  as 
their  standard  of  living  increases  with 
additional  dlscretionar>-  income  available 
to  them,  should  they  and  their  employers 
put  that  money  into  increa^intt  social 
seciulty  benefits  or  into  increasing  the 
benefits. they  might  obtain  through  pri- 
vate savings  plans  and  the  employer- 
employee  pension  systems? 

I  argue  that  there  are  three  basic 
reasons  today  that  the  mcrease  of  re- 
tirement benefits  for  our  people  .should 
come  from  further  emphasis  on  funded 
retirement  programs  rather  than  pay- 
as-you-go  retirement  systems  such  as 
governmental  social  security. 

First.  Funded  retirement  programs  can 
pay  larger  l>enefits  than  a  pay-as-you-go 
system,  because  over  50  percent  of  the 
benefits  paid  out  to  the  retiree  como 
from  the  earnings  on  the  investment  of 
the  fund.  Our  private  pension  plans  to- 
day have  over  $90  billion  in  their  funds. 
The  annual  earnings  rxm  over  S4.5  bil- 
lion. These  funded  plans  are  being  ex- 
tended to  cover  more  and  more  people. 
About  25  million  workers  are  presently 
covered  in  a  program  which  was  effec- 
tively started  almost  10  years  after  so- 
cial security.  It  was  not  until  last  year 
that  the  Congress  effectively  extended 
the  tax  treatment  for  corporate  pension 
plans  to  self-employed  and  their  em- 
ployees. In  a  few  years  50  million  or  75 
percent  of  the  workers  should  be  cov- 
ered and  the  fimds  should  be  well  over 
$200  billion. 

The  social  security  system  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  pay-as-you-go  system 
which  does  not  contemplate  paying  ben- 
efits out  of  the  earnings  of  the  trust 
fund.  The  social  security  trusts  consist 
of  only  S22  billion  and  is  called  a  con- 
tingent fund — to  protect  the  system 
against  unanticipated  contingencies 
such  as  serious  recession.  It  barely 
equals  the  benefit  paid  out  in  1  year, 
yet  it  covers  over  65  million  workers.  If 
the  social  security  system  were  funded 
in  the  same  sense  that  corporate  and 
other  private  pension  plans  are  required 
to  be  funded  by  our  tax  and  Insur- 
ance laws,  the  fund  would  have  to  have 
$350  billion  in  it. 

In  other  words,  instead  of  increasing 
the  payroll  tax  by  say  S200  a  year— S 100 
from  the  employee  and  $100  from  the 
employer  by  increasing  the  wage  base  on 
which  the  social  security  tax  is  paid 
from  S6.800  to  $7,800  and  increasing  the 
rate  of  tax.  and  if  that  same  $200  a  year 
were  paid  into  a  funded  pension  plan, 
the  benefits  could  be  increased  two  to 
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three  times  the  Increase  provided  in  the 
social  security  pay-as-you-go  system. 

The  second  reason  which  requires  us 
to  be  cautious  about  increasing  the  so- 
cial security  system  by  having  it  com- 
pete for  the  same  funds  which  finance 
private  retirement  plans  Ls  the  economic 
limitations  of  the  payroll  tax.  which  is 
the  method  of  financing  not  only  social 
security  but  unemployment  Insurance 
and,  in  reality,  workman's  compensa- 
tion. Many  economists  have  argued  that 
getting  the  social  security  tax  above  10 
percent  of  p>ayroll  endangers  the  ba.«ic 
system.  It  is  certainly  true  that  all 
taxes  have  a  point  of  diminishing  re- 
turns. 

The  third  reason  for  increasing  the 
retirement  benefits  for  our  people 
through  the  funded  systems  rather  than 
through  pay-as-you-go  systems  lies  in 
the  need  of  any  society  for  capital  to 
finance  its  economic  giowth  and  in- 
creased standard  of  living.  The  Western 
European  countries,  particularly  the 
ones  that  have  been  acclaimed  for  pay- 
ing higher  social  security  benefits  than 
does  the  U.S.  social  security  system,  con- 
stantly look  with  envious  eyes  to  the 
great  U.S.  capital  market,  because  they 
do  not  have  the  capital  to  finance  their 
growth.  Americans  through  their  tripar- 
tite retirement  systems  have  much 
greater  retirement  benefits  per  person 
than  these  same  countries  because 
Americans  do  rely  heavily  on  funded  re- 
tirement .systems  In  addition  to  social 
security.  In  the  process.  Americans  have 
L'reated  great  savings  which  are  available 
through  the  sa\ings  and  loan  institu- 
tions— $150  billion — through  the  pen- 
sion plans — S90  billion— through  the 
insurance  companies — $200  billion — 
and  savings  in  banks — $100  billion — 
to  finance  the  expansion  of  industry  and 
their  own  living  standards.  If  a  society 
does  not  finance  a  large  part  of  the  re- 
tirement of  its  people  through  savings. 
It  creates  serious  difHciiltles  for  itself. 

So  when  we  allow  a  discrepancy  to  de- 
velop among  the  various  tax  treatments 
of  retirement  programs,  as  we  have  with 
regard  to  the  Retirement  Income  Credit 
we  discourage  to  that  extent  the  use  of 
private  funded  and  other  public  retire- 
ment programs.  This  may  have  adverse 
effects  on  retirees,  as  well  as  cut  back  on 
the  capital  that  otherwise  would  be 
available  to  finance  the  Nation's  growth 
which  provides  the  jobs  and  living 
standards  of  our  people. 
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TRIBUTE    TO    ROBERT    E.    BAUMAN 


HON.  CURENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  27,  1968 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
Bob  Bauman  leaves  Capitol  Hill  after 
more  than  15  years  of  service  to  House 
and  Senate  Republicans.  I  wish  him  well 
in  his  new  career  as  a  lawyer.  Bob  will 
be  greatly  missed  in  the  Republican 
cloakroom,  where  he  has  rendered  such 
able  service. 


I  understand  that  in  his  early  days  on 
Capitol  Hill  Bob  was  a  great  admirer  of 
the  late  Ohio  Senator  Robert  A  Taft.  A.s 
the  son  of  a  Taft  Republican.  I  feel  a 
special  kinship  with  him.  I  hope  the  ^ood 
Republican  convictions  formed  in  hi.s 
eavly  years  will  continue  with  him  in  hi.s 
future  endeavors. 


A  TIME  OF  TRIBUTE 


HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  3.  1968 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  undci 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  submit  for 
inclusion  in  the  Record  a  statement  by 
FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  payin« 
tribute  to  those  who  serve  their  fellow 
man  as  peace  officers. 

His  comments,  concerning  Peace  Offi- 
cers  Memorial   Day   and   Police   Week 
were  given  to  the  81st  session  of  the  FBI 
National  Academy  and  appeared  in  the 
July  1968  Law  Enforcement  Bulletin. 

Mr.  Hoover's  remarks,  entitled  "A 
Time  of  Tiibute,"  I  am  sure  will  be  of 
interest  to  Members  of  the  Congress  and 
the  public : 

A  Time  of  Tribute 

Gentlemen  :  Almost  6  years  have  passed 
since  the  President  of  the  United  State< 
signed  a  public  law  relating  to  our  profession 
That  law  authorizes  and  requests  the  Presi- 
dent to  Issue  annual  proclamations  design:) t- 
ing  May  15th  of  each  year  as  Peace  Officer.' 
Memorial  Day.  It  also  authorizes  the  requests 
a  Presidential  proclamation  each  year  desig- 
nating the  weeic  In  which  May  15th  occurs  iis 
Police  Week. 

The  purpose  of  Peace  Officers  Memorial 
Day  fa  apparent  In  the  name.  It  is  a  time  o; 
tribute — an  occasion  on  which,  through  cere- 
monies and  activities,  we  remember  those 
who.  in  the  line  of  duty,  have  been  disabled 
and  those  who.  in  Lincoln's  words,  have 
given  "the  last  full  measure  of  devotion."' 

A  year  ago,  in  spealclng  of  those  known  to 
us  and  unknown,  whose  commitment  was 
complete  and  whose  sacrifice  was  total.  I  in- 
dicated my  belief  that  your  presence  here — 
your  advancement  of  our  mutual  profession 
through  the  process  of  training — is  the  type 
of  testimonial,  such  men  would  most  desire. 
This  living  memorial  grows  in  strength  and 
dignity  with  each  forward  .step  which  assures 
that  our  law  enforcement  representatives  to- 
day are  better  trained,  better  equipped,  and 
better  prepared  than  their  predecessors. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  advise  that  we 
will  now  be  able  to  place  something  mort 
substantial  than  a  floral  wreath  at  the  feet 
of  at  least  some  of  those  who  sacrifice  them- 
selves in  behalf  of  the  public  safety. 

On  April  19.  1968.  the  President  of  these 
United  States  signed  a  bill  authorizing  the 
payment  of  compensation  in  behalf  of  local 
officers  who  are  killed  or  disabled  in  the 
course  of  enforcing  Federal  law. 

This  initial  step  Is  an  indication  o:  Increas- 
ing p.wareness  on  the  part  of  the  public  that 
the  li.'e  of  the  law  enforcement  officer  is  in 
constant  and  increasing  peril.  Bitter  testi- 
mony to  this  danger  Is  implicit  in  the  fact 
that  in  the  course  of  1966,  our  comrndes-in- 
arnis  wlio  died  at  the  hands  of  felons  num- 
bered 57.  while  the  incomplete  total  of  law 
enforcement  officers  murdered  in  1967  has 
reached  an  all-time  high  of  74.  This  may 
rise  still  higher  as  all  records  from  reporting 
agencies  have  not  yet  been  received. 
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We  pause  In  our  labore  on  this  spring  day 
to  honor  the  men  of  our  profession  who  have 
made  the  ultimate  sacrifice,  as  well  as  those 
who  must  face  the  future  from  a  wheelchair 
nr  a  hospital  bed.  We  pledge  that  they  shall 
not  be  forgotten  and  that  their  sacrifices 
fhall  not  have  been  in  vain.  I  thank  you. 


MEDICARE 


HON.  CECIL  R.  KING 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  3,  1968 
Mr.  KING  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
medicare — a  word  still  not  found  in  most 
dictionaries — in  2  short  years  has  be- 
t'ome  one  of  the  most  important  words  in 
our  everyday  language. 

Certainly,  it  looms  strong,  bright,  and 
ill!!  of  promise  in  the  lives  of  the  nearly 
20  million  aged  Americans  enrolled  un- 
der its  broad  health  cost  protective  cover. 
Certainly,  the  word  medicare  has  real 
meaning  for  millions  of  younger  Ameri- 
caiis  who  have  been  relieved  of  the  re- 
sponsibility and  concern  over  an  aged 
ijaient  without  financial  resources  he- 
re ming  bedridden  for  many  months  while 
tlie  young  person's  college  bills  piled 
up — or,  even  worse,  that  they  will  have 
to  drop  out  of  college  altogether. 

On  June  30,  1966.  just  1  day  before 
medicare  became  a  part  of  the  American 
way  of  life,  only  a  little  over  one-half  of 
Americans  aged  65  or  over  had  any  type 
of  hospital  insurance.  And,  few  among 
these  had  comprehensive  coverage  of 
hospital  bills:  even  fewer  had  insurance 
covering  any  part  of  their  surgical  and 
out-of -hospital  physicians'  costs. 

Now.  under  medicare.  19.7  million  older 
.Americans  have  hospital  insurance 
•••nich.  after  the  first  $40.  pays  all  costs— 
except  for  personal-convenience  items — 
for  the  first  60  days  and  all  but  $10  a 
day  for  the  61st  through  the  90th  day  in 
each  spell  of  illness  or  benefit  period. 
Statistically.  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  re- 
Ijort,  the  program  experience  has  shown 
li^at  a  very  small  proportion  of  benefi- 
(  aries  have  to  be  liospitalized  for  any- 
V.  here  near  60  days  in  any  one  illness.  As 
:t  matter  of  fact,  the  average  length  of 
stay  in  a  hospital  has  been  slightly  less 
than  14  days. 

With  hospital  charges  across  the  Na- 
tion averaging  around  $50  per  day.  the 
Impact  of  medicare  on  the  financial  re- 
sources of  the  aged  has  been  of  substan- 
tial proportions.  To  be  precise,  program 
statistics  show  the  average  reimburse- 
ment per  hospital  claim  to  be  $527. 

When  this  figure  of  $527  is  applied  to 
the  10.6  million  medicare  inpatient  hos- 
pital admissions  since  July  1,  1966,  what 
is  happening  health-cost-wise  in  the  lives 
of  older  Americans  becomes  evident,  and 
lives  justification  for  pride  to  those  of  us 
•vlio  fought  for  passage  of  the  medicare 
legislation. 

But.  the  hospital  Insurance  part  of 
medicare  is  not  all  the  story.  All  but 
about  1  million  of  the  aged  who  have 
medicare  hospital  coverage  are  also 
rigned  up  for  supplemental  medical  in- 
surance, which  helps  pay  doctor  bills 
regardless  of  where  the  service  is  ren- 
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dered— in  the  hospital,  the  physicians' 
office  or  the  patient's  home. 

It  lias  been  reported  to  me  that  since 
inception  of  the  program  some  45  million 
medical  bills — not  including  hospital  in- 
surance bills — most  of  them  for  doctor 
services,  have  been  paid  in  the  amount 
of  more  than  $2  billion. 

That  is  quite  a  .sizable  amount,  as  is 
the  $6.3  billion  that  has  been  paid  out 
under  the  hospital  insurance  part  of 
medicare — but.  19.7  million  people,  the 
program  beneficiaries,  also  is  quite  a 
.sizable  figure. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  remind 
my  colleagues  that  as  we  observe  the 
second  anniversary  of  medicare,  we 
should  keep  in  mind  that  the  program 
is  a  program  for  people  and  that  the 
dollar  figures  we  quote  are  just  yard- 
sticks to  measure  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  health  services  received  by  mil- 
lions of  aged  Americans  during  the  first 
2  years  the  program  has  been  in  opera- 
tion. 

Medicare  is  a  good  word  to  have  in  the 
dictionary. 


EQUAL-TIME  PROVISIONS 


HON.  HARLEY  0.  STAGGERS 

OF    WEST    VIBGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  3,  1968 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
editorial  in  the  June  24  New  York  Times 
dealing  with  suggestions  for  giving  presi- 
dential candidates  opportunities  to  pre- 
sent their  views  over  television  has  come 
to  my  attention.  The  writer  argues  that 
they  .should  have  such  opportunities  be- 
fore the  party  conventions.  Section  315 
of  the  Communications  Act.  now  at  issue 
in  this  session  of  Congress,  deals  only 
with  "equal  time"  after  the  conventions. 
The  editorial  seems  important  enough  to 
justify  consideration  by  all  Members 
interested  in  the  campaigns  now  under 
way.  and  I  include  it  in  the  Record: 

PRESIDENTIAL    TV    DEBATES  BEFOSE    1  HE 

Conventions 
(By  Herbert  Mitgang)' 
About  a  century  ago.  in  September  of  1960, 
Richard  M.  Nixon  and  John  F.  Kennedy  met 
in  the  first  of  a  series  of  Presidential  debates 
that  showed  the  American  people  their  per- 
sonalities,   styles    and    programs.    This    re- 
markable confrontation,  seen  each  time  by 
an  estimated  65  million  television   viewers, 
took  place  after  the  nominating  conventions. 
It's  a  different  political  ball  game— not  to 
mention     a     different    United     SUtes     and 
world— less  than  eight  years  later.  The  state 
primaries  have  left  no  doubt  that  large  num- 
bers of  Americans  are  outraged  at  the  whole 
course  of  foreign  and  domestic  policy.  They 
will  be  even  more  outraged  if  the  national 
conventions  strip  them  of  any  real  oppor- 
tunity to  force  a  change  by  their  votes  next 
November. 

The  real  question  now  Is :  Shall  the  months 
of  July  and  August  up  to  each  party's  con- 
vention be  filled  only  with  paid  political 
commercials  and  dead  political  air?  Will 
prime  evening  time  be  devoted  to  the  usual 
TV  stuff  or  win  the  public  get  a  chance  to  see 
the  real  contenders  of  both  parties — Nixon 


'  Herbert    Mitgang    is    a    member    of    the 
editorial  board  of  The  Times. 
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vs  Rockefeller  and  Humphrey  vs  McCarthy — 
debate  before  ihe  conventions?  Watchmen 
( and  women) .  what  of  the  night? 

At  this  stage  of  the  game,  whom  the  con- 
vention delegates  will  vote  for  rather  than 
whom  the  country  will  vote  for  is  all-Im- 
portant. The  delegates  can  be  convinced  by 
the  pollsters,  whose  educated  guess  work  is 
based  on  samplings  of  a  few  thousand 
•weighted"  i.Dlnions  that  profess  to  speak  for 
tens  of  millions  of  uncla-ssifiable  Americans. 

They  can  be  convinced  by  the  regular 
politicians  who  can  control  the  machinery 
so  effectively  that  any  effort  to  open  the 
convention   will   be  frustrated. 

PRIME    TIME    DEIiATE.S 

Or  thev  can  be  convinced  by  a  series  of 
major  prime  time  debates  that  it  is  their 
obligation  to  study  the  candidates  in  close- 
up  respond  to  the  reaction  of  the  national 
constituency,  and  do  what  the  conventions 
do  not  always  do— choose  the  best  man  for 
party  and  country. 

The  decision  is  up  to  the  networks  and  the 
candidates,  not  Congress  and  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission.  All  three  net- 
works have  cxpres.sed  a  willingness  to  provide 
free  political  lime  for  debates  between  Lalwr 
Day  and  Election  Day,  as  they  did  in  1960. 
Since  they  are  alwavs  interested  In  under- 
scoring the  fact  that  they  come  within  the 
First  Amendment  freedom  despite  FC-t-- 
licensing  of  stations,  they  might  well  be  will- 
ing in  the  public  interest  to  extend  the 
offer  for  debates  to  include  the  period  be- 
tween   Independence    Day    and    convention 

time.  -,       „„ 

The  Senate,  by  a  voice  vote  on  May  29, 
suspended  the  equal-time  requirement  (to  be 
accurate.  Section  315  of  the  Communications 
Act  calls  it.  -equal  opportunities."  which  s 
mo-p  flexiblei.  meaning  '^^hat  no-hope  candl- 
d.ites  like  Harold  Htasscn  wouid  not  have  to 
he  u^ven  frpe  replv  hours  on  the  air.  The 
novate  resolution  was  sent  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  ;.nd  Foreign  Com- 
•uerce  where  it  now  is.  The  committee  chair- 
man. Representative  St..sgers.  holds  the  key 
10  that  lock. 

Whether  or  r.ot  he  turns  it.  this  joint  reso- 
lution to  suspend  in  1968  would  not  take 
effect  until  Aug.  31— after  the  candidates 
have  been  picked  and  too  late  to  have  any 
effect  on  the  delegates.  Ideally,  the  Joint 
resolution  necess.iry  to  defuse  Section  315 
would  open  \.he  airwaves  right  after  the 
Fourth  of  July. 

But  even  if  the  ideal  is  too  much  to  hope 
for  the  three  networks  can  proceed  boldly 
on  their  own  to  exercise  Journilistlc  Initia- 
tive and  courage.  A  precedent  was  estab- 
lished before  the  California  primary  -A-hen 
Senators  Kennedy  and  McCarthy  appeared 
jointly  on  A.B.C.'s  "Issues  and  Answers." 
Although  it  was  not  a  fuU-ffedged  debate,  it 
was  an  enliehtening  confrontation  that 
could  be  amplified  w^ithout  breaching  the 
present  law. 

For  there  are  several  exceptions  allowed 
under  Section  315  even  if  Congress  does  nor 
suspend  at  all.  Equal  opportunities  neeo 
not  be  given  to  minor  candidates  if  the  maj-  • 
candidates  appear  on  "bona  fide  news  inte 
"iew"  broadcasts.  That  is  what  occurred  or 
"Issues  and  Answers."  The  other  networks 
also  have  similar  regularly  scheduled  "bona 
fide  new  Interview"  programs — C.B.S.'s  "F'ace 
the  Nation"  and  N.B.C.'s  "Meet  the  Press.' 

LET   THE    CANDIDATES    APPEAR 

Between  July  4  and  the  conventions,  the 
three  networks  could  invite  Vice  President 
Humphrey  and  Senator  McCarthy  to  appear 
with  each  other  and  Mr.  Nixon  and  Governor 
Rockefeller  to  appear  with  each  other.  The 
format  could  be  worked  out  by  the  networks 
and  the  candidates,  to  include  statements, 
cross  talk,  and  tiie  normal  "bona  fide"  ques- 
tioning bv  newsmen. 

Governor  Rockefeller  and  Senator 
McCarthy  are  willing  to  debate  their  rivals 
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on  television.  The  front  runners  have  only 
to  say  yea.  If  the  word  •debates"  malces  the 
networks  queasy,  call  them  "Joint  discus- 
sions." That  was  good  enough  for  Lincoln 
and  Douglas,  before  pancake  make-up  and 
inglorious  living  color,  over  a   century  ago. 


MR.  BUFORD  BIBLE 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

or   TTNNESSEB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  3.  1968 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  !?ood 
teacher  is  ont  of  the  most  respected  per- 
sons in  our  society.  He  Is  appreciated  by 
his  students,  their  parents,  his  coteach- 
ers.  and  indeed  the  entire  community. 
His  reward  lasts  through  generations  as 
his  influence  is  passed  from  parent  to 
child. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  one  such 
teacher.  Mr.  Buford  Bible,  who  is  now 
in  the  process  of  closing  his  ofBce  as 
principal  of  East  High  School.  Knox- 
ville.  Tenn.  He  has  gone  beyond  his 
prescriped  duty  to  help  youne  people  In 
securing  a  better  educational  founda- 
tion. He  also  instilled  in  his  .students  a 
rare  sense  of  duty,  character,  and  deter- 
mination. 

One  of  the  best  tributes  to  Mr.  Bible 
was  a  surprise  "This  Is  Your  Life"  pro- 
gram staged  by  his  senior  class  I  would 
like  to  include  in  the  Record  excerpts 
from  that  occasion: 

On  January  15.  1905.  the  silence  of  a  home 
In  Briar  Thicket.  Tennessee,  was  broken 
by  the  loud  walls  of  a  tiny  baby  boy.  Al- 
though this  birth  might  have  seemed  In- 
significant, the  Infant  born  there  has  since 
risen  to  many  positions  of  Influence  and 
respect.  He  has  achieved  noted  successes  in 
the  fields  of  teaching  and  athletics.  All  of 
us  here  today  know  and  admire  this  man 
who  has  probably  touched  our  lives  In  more 
ways  than  we  know 

Because  he  plans  to  retire  this  year,  we 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  lo  ex- 
tend to  him  our  deepest  gratitude  and  per- 
haps better  acquaint  you  with  some  of  the 
people  and  events  with  which  he  has  been 
associated— Buford  Alexander  Bible,  This  Is 
Tour  Life. 

Thus,  with  these  words  the  audience 
gave  an  enthusiastic  standing  ovation  as 
the  startled  and  shaken  principal  was 
escorted  to  the  stage  by  Bob  Richards, 
senior  class  president,  and  Stanley  Pip- 
pin, senior  class  treasurer.  Mr.  Bible  was 
seated  on  stage  after  Carol  Beeler.  senior 
class  secretary,  pinned  a  boutonnlere  on 
his  lapel  and  congratulated  him  with  a 
kiss. 

When  everyone  was  seated,  Linda 
Powell  began  the  story  of  Mr.  Bible's 
early  life.  His  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  S. 
Bible,  passed  away  some  years  ago.  but 
his  sister  Chlorice  now  Mrs.  S.  H. 
Rankin:  his  sister  Cecile.  now  Mrs.  Rue 
Bettis;  and  his  brother,  Marshall  Bible, 
South  High  School  basketball  coach, 
were  present  with  amusing  memories  of 
their  childhood.  Jim  Bible,  Mr.  Bible's 
nephew  and  a  student  at  East  High,  rep- 
resented his  father.  Homer  Bible.  Homer 
Bible  and  Lyman  Bible,  brothers  of  the 
honoree.  were  unable  to  be  in  Knoxville 
for  the  program. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  Bible  Riew  up  in  Jellenson  City, 
Tenn  ,  and  graduated  in  1927  from  Car- 
son-Newman College  in  the  same  city. 
He  did  graduate  work  at  the  University 
of  North  Cat  olina. 

His  wife  is  the  former  Reba  Norman 
with  whom  he  taught  school  at  Lake  City 
High  School. 

He  received  his  maister's  degree  from 
the  University  of  Tennessee  and  con- 
tinued his  career  In  education  in  Knox- 
ville .schools  in  1936.  In  1942  Mr.  Bible 
was  commis.sloned  in  the  Army  Air  Corps 
and  served  until  1946. 

Returning  to  Knoxville  High  School. 
Mr.  Bible  had  several  succe.ssful  ba.^ket- 
ball  teams,  and  his  1950-51  team  won 
.still  another  State  championship.  In 
1951  he  went  to  the  new  East  High  School 
and  while  there  coached  the  City  All- 
Stars,  earned  a  Distinguished  Teacher 
Award  for  Mathematics  and  other 
honors,  and  became  principal. 

In  addition  to  his  duties  as  principal, 
Mr.  Bibla  taught  mathematics  pait  time 
at  the  University  of  Tennessee  and  will 
continue  on  the  univeisity  faculty  now 
that  his  days  are  over  at  East. 
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MEDICARE 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

or  Nxw  jnsrr 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Wednesday.  July  3.  1968 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Janu- 
ary 1967,  in  a  message  to  Congress,  Lyn- 
don Johnson  said : 

One  of  the  testa  of  a  great  civilization  Is 
the  compassion  and  respect  shown  to  its 
elders.  ( 

Two  years  ago  this  Nation's  compas- 
sion and  respect  for  Its  elders  was  clearly 
Ulustrated.  On  that  date,  July  1.  1966. 
medicare  began. 

Today  19.7  million  Americans  65  and 
over  are  eligible  for  help  under  medicare. 
Ninety-flve  percent  of  them  have  en- 
rolled in  the  voluntary  medical  insur- 
ance part  of  medicare  and  can  expect 
help  in  paying  doctor  bills  in  or  out  of 
the  hospital. 

Each  month  $300  million  in  benefits  is 
paid  under  the  hospital  insurance  plan. 
An  additional  $100  million  is  paid 
monthly  under  the  medical  insurance 
plan.  These  statistics  clearly  indicate 
that  medicare  is  doing  a  great  deal  to 
reduce  the  financial  threat  of  illness  for 
the  aged.  Older  Americans  now  have  far 
more  protection  against  hospital  and 
medical  costs  than  ever  before — and  this 
is  as  it  should  be. 

As  President  Johnson  has  said: 

America  Is  a  young  nation.  But  each  year 
a  larger  proportion  of  our  population  Joins 
the  ranks  of  the  senior  citizens. 

•  •  •  •  • 

We  should  look  upon  the  growing  number 
of  older  citizens  not  as  a  problem  or  a  burden 
for  our  democracy  but  as  an  opportunity  to 
enrich  their  lives  and,  through  them,  the 
lives  of  us  all. 

As  we  celebrate  the  second  anniver- 
sary of  medicare,  we  are  really  celebrat- 
ing the  enrichment  of  many  lives:  the 
elderly  who  are  already  served  by  medi- 


care, those  who  will  be  served  In  the 
coming  years,  and  the  rest  of  us,  whose 
lives  are  enriched  dally  as  we  watch  our 
elders  lead  more  productive  lives. 


EIGHTEEN:  OLD  ENOUGH  TO  VOTE 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKl 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  3.  1968 

Mr.  DULSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  Ion.- 
time  now  I  have  bupported  action  to  per- 
mit 18-year-olds  to  vote. 

There  has  been  considerable  support 
for  lowering  the  votii'g  age  and  there  ai. 
compellinp:  artjuments  for  action. 

Now,  President  Johnson  has  asked 
Congress  for  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  lower  the  voting  age  in  the  United 
States  to  18. 

I  hope  that  the  nev.'  Presidential  sup- 
port will  spark  action — and  promptly. 

I  recognize  that  the  process  for  amenci- 
ing  the  Constitution  is  properly  a  slow 
one — all  the  more  reason  that  now  is 
none  too  .soon  to  begin  at  the  legislatne 
level. 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  supporting 
editorial  from  the  June  29  edition  of  the 
Buffalo.  N.Y..  Evening  News: 

Eiohtetn:   Old  Enough  To  Vote 

Nearly  15  years  ago.  President  Elsenhower 
asked  Congress  for  a  constitutional  amei.ci- 
ment  to  lower  the  voting  age  in  America  •  j 
18,  but  nothing  came  of  It.  Now  Presldeiu 
Johnson  has  formally  renewed  the  request. 
The  amendment  he  wants  is  39  words  of  sweet 
simplicity:  No  citizen's  right  to  vote  may  be 
denied  or  abridged  on  account  of  age  If  he 
is  18  or  over. 

We  say,  as  we  have  for  years,  that  It  should 
be  adopted.  The  reasons,  in  our  view,  .ire 
many  and  compelling;  the  objections  ha\e 
all  been  considered  and  rejected.  The  case  is 
strong  enough  to  stand  extended  analysis,  but 
we  suspect  that  It  is  weakened  by  trying  lo 
reduce  It  to  oversimplified  slogans  like  "old 
enough  to  be  drafted  Is  old  enough  to  vote  ' 

What  Is  Involved.  In  any  case.  Is  a  fundi- 
mental  perquisite  of  citizenship  that  has  in- 
creasingly been  regarded  In  this  country  :.3 
a  right  belonging  to  all  and  not.  as  original; .. 
a  privilege  for  those  expected  to  exercise  ;: 
wisely.  The  whole  trend  of  our  history  his 
been  toward  universalizing  the  franchise  oy 
eliminating  or  reducing  restrictions  based 
first  on  property,  then  on  race,  then  on  se.x. 
then  on  literacy  and  now.  hopefully,  on  age. 

In  making  his  case  for  the  amendment,  the 
President  argues  that  "the  age  of  18,  :ir 
more  than  the  age  of  21,  has  been  and  is 
the  age  of  maturity  in  America — and  never 
more  than  now."  We're  not  so  sure  that  le 
could  prove  that,  for  there  are  many  tests  if 
legal  maturity  that  still  apply  In  many  state.- 
not  least  New  York,  at  21.  But  we  would 
share  his  conviction  that  the  voting  right  is 
basic  enough  so  that  It  should  apply  at  the 
youngest  rather  than  the  oldest  point  on  the 
maturity  yardstick. 

But  should  we  go  to  a  nationally  uniform 
voting  age  of  18  before  the  vast  majority  jI 
our  states  have  been  willing  to  do  so  in  thejr 
own  voting  laws?  If  It's  right,  we  say  wliv 
not.  But  there  Is  a  practical  problem:  Fnr 
an  amendment  to  be  adopted.  It  will  need 
a  two-thirds  vote  In  each  house  of  Congre.-s 
foUowed  by  ratification  by  three-fourths  : 
the  state  legislatures.  Will  the  47  states  th  .: 
still  maintain  a  21- year  voting  age  at  home 
ratify  an  amendment  lowering  It  to  18  n.i- 
tlonally?  Perhaps  not.  But  we'd  like  to  see 
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Congress  at  least  start  the  ball  rolling,  for  at 
least  It  win  do  no  harm  to  confront  every 
slate  with  the  Issue  as  directly  as  possible, 
.md  let  It  be  debated  and  decided  on  its 
merits. 

Meanwhile,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  any 
-tate  from  acting  on  its  own  to  make  18  the 
voting  age  and  we  herewith  renew  our  plea 
ihat  New  York  be  among  the  first  to  do  so. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

that  the  Chief  Justice  must  be  selected 
from  one  of  the  Justices  who  has  prior 
experienc3  on  the  Supreme  Court  and 
furt!;cr  provides  that  all  Justices  must 
letir?  at  the  age  of  75  if  they  have  not 
sooner  retired. 
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LEE   LOEVINGER   WILL   BE   MISSED 
AT  FCC 


QUAIJFICATIONS  FOR  THE 
SUPREME  COURT 


SEARCH  YOUR  CONSCIENCES 


HON.  FLETCHER  THOMPSON 

OF   GEOBGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  3.  1968 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  wisdom  of  our  Founding 
Fathers  In  removing  the  Supreme  Court 
Justices  from  political  actions  has  been 
proven  a  number  of  times  throughout  our 
history.  However,  criticism  of  the  High 
Court  and  its  actions  continues  from 
time  to  time.  Part  of  the  criticism  is  un- 
warranted, part  justified. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  one  who  feels  that 
)  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  subject  the  Jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme  Court  to  any  form 
of  political  review  or  review  by  a  poht- 
icaUy  elected  body.  I  am  thoroughly 
con\1nced  of  the  wisdom  exercised  by  our 
Founding  Fathers  in  not  making  the 
Justices  subject  to  such  review. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  realm  of 
ixjlitics  may  still  be  injected  through  the 
appointment  process  in  that  there  is  no 
requirement  for  prior  judicial  experience 
or  even  that  a  person  be  a  lawyer  to  be 
so  appointed. 

At  my  request,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Library 
of  Congress  researched  the  question  of 
requiring  of  certain  qualifications  for 
judgeships  in  our  State  courts  and  I 
think  that  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
a  large  number  of  our  State  courts  have 
found  it  desirable  to  include  an  article 
in  their  State  constitutions  setting  forth 
certain  minimum  requirements  in  the 
practice  of  law  before  one  is  eligible  for 
appointment  even  to  one  of  the  lower 
trial  courts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  office  of  Chief  Justice 
i.s  of  course  the  most  important  office 
lield  by  any  of  the  Justices  and  here 
r.gain  we  have  in  the  past  seen  appoint- 
ments made  to  this  high  office  wherein 
the  person  appointed  has  not  only  not 
had  prior  judicial  experience  but  no  prior 
experience  as  an  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Ours  is  a  yo'jng  country,  yet  we  rec- 
ognize the  wisdom  that  can  only  be  ob- 
tained by  age,  however,  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
feel  that  there  are  certain  age  limits 
within  which  the  members  of  the  Court 
should  fall.  Particularly  is  this  true  with 
regard  to  retirement  age  and  after  re- 
viewing objective  evidence,  it  is  my  con- 
sidered opinion  that  age  75  should  be 
the  lim't  upon  which  retirement  would 
be  mandatory. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing 
a  constitutional  amendment  which  pro- 
poses that  prior  to  appointment,  the  per- 
sons so  appointed  must  have  prior  ju- 
dicial   experience.    It    further   provides 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  3.  1968 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  insert  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  June  27 
edition  of  the  Wayne  County  News, 
Waynesboro,  Miss.,  on  riots  and  crime. 
Editor  W.  Harvey  Hurt  is  noted  for  his 
strong  convictions  and  for  his  ability  to 
give  clear  expression  to  them. 

We  share  his  conclusion  that  we  need 
not  more  laws  but  enforcement  of  those 
already  on  the  books. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Search  Your  Conscience'/ 
We  are  getting  a  little  bored  with  leaders 
such  as  our  President  who  recently  appeared 
on  TV  asking  the  American  public  to  search 
Its  soul  as  to  why  we  are  having  assassina- 
tions, riots,  sit-ins,  college  turmoil,  draft 
card  burnings,  and  such. 

The  public,  generally  speaking,  has  been 
protesting  to  its  Congress  and  President  for 
years  that  what  was  being  done  in  Washing- 
ton by  the  executive,  lepislatlve  and  judicial 
branches  of  the  government  would  lead  to  a 
breakdown  of  law  and  order  as  well  as  eco- 
nomic chaos  .  .  .  and  the  public  still  protests. 
But  to  no  avail,  for  the  ears  of  government 
only  listen  to  what  they  want  to  hear. 

Soul  searching  by  the  American  public  will 
not  stop  assassinations.  Passing  gun-control 
laws  will  not  do  any  good.  It  Isn't  hard  for  a 
man  to  find  a  gun  to  kill  another  wth,  no 
matter  what  laws  are  passed.  And  adding 
more  Secret  Service  men  to  the  protection 
of  high  officials  will  not  prevent  these  assas- 
sinations. Any  man,  willing  to  sacrifice  his 
own  life,  can  kill  a  President. 

And  don't  misunderstand  us.  We  are  not 
being  sacrilegious  with  reference  to  the 
terms  soul-searching  and  conscience.  We 
only  mean  that  there  are  people  in  this  na- 
tion whose  souls  belong  to  the  devil  and  who 
have  no  conscience.  Soul-searching  by  Chris- 
tian people  has  little  effect  on  these  per- 
verted humans. 

As  to  riots,  everyone  knows  they  can  be 
stopped  .  .  .  but  not  by  legislation  and 
honeyed  TV  commentators.  Armed  troops 
can  easily  stop  law-defying  mobs.  The  first 
time  that  a  l.iw-defying  mob  Is  dealt  with 
firmly  and  with  bloodshed  if  necessary,  it 
win  definitely  stop  the  murders,  burnings, 
and  lootings  In  cities  all  over  the  nation. 
Convictions  and  sentences  without  parole 
also  deter  lawbreakers. 

Those  who  advocate  civil  disorder  know 
full  well  that  if  and  when  the  government 
comes  to  its  senses,  arms  the  police  and 
national  guard  with  "loaded"  guns  and  gives 
instructions  to  stop  uncontrolled  mobs  by 
using  any  force  necessary,  these  civil  dis- 
orders can  be  stopped.  If  the  government 
wants  to.  it  can  do  It. 

There  Is  no  place  in  our  society  for  mobs 
to  bum,  pillage,  kill,  loot  and  malm  citizens. 
And  both  white  and  colored  people  want  to 
be  protected  from  such  Insane  demonstra- 
tions. Please,  Mr.  President,  no  more  laws 
and  no  more  speeches.  Just  enforce  those 
laws  we  already  have. 


HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERNAN 

OF    RHODE    ISL,AND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  3.  1968 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  2  days 
ago,  a  distinguished  and  diligent  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  stepped  out  of  public  life  to 
return  to  the  private  practice  of  law.  I 
speak  of  Judge  Lee  Loevinger.  a  former 
Assistant  Attorney  General  in  charge  of 
the  Justice  Dep>artment's  ''Antitrust 
Division. 

Judge  Loevinger  has  compiled  an  out- 
standing record  as  a  public  official.  His 
comprehension  of  the  structure  of  our 
bui'eaucracy  is  unique.  Undoubtedly,  he 
shares  some  of  the  finistrations  that 
many  of  us  in  Congress  experience  from 
day  to  day  in  dealing  with  the  executive 
branch  of  Government. 

Recently,  Commissioner  Loevinger 
came  to  my  assistance  in  a  matter  in- 
volving a  constituent  and  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission.  I  found 
him  to  be  an  extremely  understanding 
and  considerate  public  official.  I  think 
all  of  us  should  be  grateful  for  his  con- 
tribution to  the  Federal  Government 
over  the  last  IV2  years. 

A  scholarly  defender  of  constitutional 
rights.  Jud'^e  Loevinger  will  be  greatly 
mi.s.sed  by  tho.se  of  us  who  are  concerned 
about  il;c  qualitv  and  the  viabilit.v  of  the 
broadcasting  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  yesterday's  V/ashing- 
ton  Post,  TV  critic  Laurence  Laurent 
comments  on  Judge  Locvinger's  de- 
i)arture.  I  include  this  article  in  the  Rec- 
ord so  that  our  colleagues  may  read  an 
objective  appraisal  of  Judce  Loevinger's 
nork  as  a  member  of  the  FCC: 

Lee  LoEViNGEa  Will  Be  Mlssed  .\t  FCC 

(By  l,:iwr?nce  Laiirenti 
Lee  I.ocvin<rer  is  going  to  be  jnissed  at  the 
Federal   Communications   Commit^ion.    He's 
going  to  be  missed  for  wildly  different  reasons 
by  his  admirers  and  his  detractors. 

His  short,  five-year  term  ran  out  last  Sun- 
day. He'd  been  ..ppointed  to  i:'.',  ii.o  i-.nexiilied 
term  of  Newton  N.  Mino'.v  ..ad  rarely  h.i.-,  a 
successor  been  so  different  from  the  maii  he 
replaced. 

Sen.  Norris  Cotton  (R..  N.H.)  spotted  this 
difference  right  after  Loevinger  had  been 
chosen  to  move  from  the  Antitrust  Division 
of  the  Justice  Department  to  the  FCC.  At 
Loevinger's  confirmation  hearing  before  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee,  Cotton  re- 
marked:  -I  almost  feel  jou  are  the  ;  ntithesis 
of  your  predecessor." 

Loevinger's  response  was  a  promise.  ".  .  . 
If  I'm  going  to  err.  I'd  rather  err  on  the  side  of 
restraint."  He  added  his  belief  in  "diversity" 
and  "multiplicity  of  program  .sources"  as  the 
best  cure  for  any  ills  of  broadcasting. 

Loevinger  proved  to  be  the  most  prolific 
scholar  In  the  PCC's  history.  One  of  his 
papers  argued  against  any  regulation  of  re- 
ligion broadcasting.  He  said  this  violates  the 
First  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  and 
he  supported  his  argument  with  108  foot- 
notes. 

Last  month,  when  he  received  the  "Out- 
standing Achievement  Award"  from  his  alma 
mater,  the  University  of  Minnesota,  Loevin- 
ger addressed  hlniself  to  mankind's  search  for 
Utopia.  He  took  In  such  authors  as  Plato, 
Sir   Thomas   More,   Francis   Bacon,   Johann 
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V.  Andreae.  James  Harrington.  Samuel  Butler 
and  Edward  Bellamy.  He  even  Included  Al- 
dous  Huxley  and  George  Orwell,  explaining 
these  envisioned  a  "contra>utopla"  or  a 
•dystopia." 

His  review  convinced  him  that  "virtually 
all  Utopian  visions  Involve  more,  rather  than 
less,  government  control  than  we  are  accus- 
tomed to." 

His  final  speech  before  leaving  the  KCC  was 
on  "The  Sociology  of  Bureaucracy." 

He  said:  "It  seems  to  me  that  at  this  point 
In  our  social  development  bureaucracy  is  the 
problem,  not  the  answer."  He  compared  bu- 
reacracy  to  "a  passionless  mob  which  can 
capture  and  conq«ier  man  unless  he  Is  wise 
enough  to  subdue  It  and  shape  It  to  bis  own 
purposes." 

Broadcasters,  who  usually  admired  Loevln- 
ger  for  his  consistent  voting  with  the  con- 
servative members  of  the  seven-man  PCC. 
were  frequently  mystified  by  his  lack  of  love 
for  their  product.  He  preferred  reading  to 
listening  to  the  radio.  He  preferred  radio  to 
looking  at  TV  shows. 

When  questioned  about  excessive  crime, 
shooting  and  sex  on  television.  Loertnger  had 
a  quick  answer:  "My  own  private  solution  Is 
Jtist  not  to  watch  the  darn  things." 

And  broadcasters  are  stlU  puzzling  over 
Loevlnger's  remark  that  television  Is  "the 
literature  of  the  Illiterate."  He  added  that 
radio  Is  "the  opiate  of  the  middle  class."  Pew 
could  decide  whether  he  was  praising  or  con- 
demning them. 

In  one  paper,  he  went  through  the  major 
theories  about  communications  and  came  up 
with  his  own.  He  called  his  the  "Reflective- 
Projectlve  Theory"  and  declared  that  mass 
media's  most  important  role  Is  "promoting 
national  unity,  social  cohesion  and  a  larger 
concept  of  community." 

Lee  Loevinger  loves  an  argument  and  he 
doesn't  lose  many.  At  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  he  was  captAln  of  the  varsity  de- 
bate team  and  winner  of  the  Forensic  Medal. 

At  the  PCC  he  found  a  worthy  opponent  in 
Commissioner  Kenneth  A.  Cos,  who — like 
Loevinger — is  a  former  law  school  professor. 
Their  clashes  were  so  frequent  that  Commis- 
sioner Robert  E.  Lee  announced  at  one  PCC 
meeting  that  his  physician  had  given  him  a 
prescription  for  "two  tranqtUUzers — one  for 
Loevinger  and  one  for  Cox." 

Loevinger  leaves  government  at  age  55  to 
take  up  private  law  practice  In  Washington. 
He  declared:  "Business  Is  where  much  of  the 
action  is  and  ofiers  the  poeslblllty  for  great 
social  progress,  as  it  has  been  largely  respon- 
sible for  bringing  us  to  our  present  state  of 
technological  and  economic  advance." 

He  takes  from  the  PCC  the  "golden  rule" 
that  he  brought  with  him:  "Do  not  seek  for 
yourself  power  you  would  deny  to  others." 


AUTO-CAID  FOR  NONAFFLUENT 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LOtnsiANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI'VEa 

Wednesday.  July  3,  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  rather 
than  repair  the  unsafe  auto's  for  the 
poor,  why  not  tax  the  workers  and  give 
each  of  the  poor  a  Cadillac  at  produc- 
tion cost — no  profit. 

I  ask  that  a  Dally  News  account  of  the 
plan  of  the  Transportation  Department 
follow: 

I  From  the  Washington    (D.C.>    Dally  News, 

July  2,  19681 

Free  Auto  Repair  for  Poor  Is  Eteo 

The  Transportation  Department,  In  a 
lengthy  report,  announced  yesterday  It  plans 
to  study  free  auto  repair  and  free  public 
transportation  service  for  poor  people  forced 
to  drive  aging,  unsafe  cars  to  hold  a  Job. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  Department  pointed  out  that  many 
unsafe  and  aging  cars  are  owned  by  low- 
Income  wage  earners. 

The  Department  would  offset  this  situa- 
tion by  giving  the  poor  wage  earner  a  choice 
between  private  and  public  transportation 
in  getting  to  work.  One  of  the  F>olnts  to  be 
weighed  is  free  auto  repair  for  the  low  salary 
earner. 


Juhj  3,  19ns 


SUPPORT  FOR  FOREIGN  AID 


HON.  RICHARD  BOILING 

or    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  3.  1968 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
time  to  time.  Members  of  Congress  are 
asked  to  explain  why  this  Government 
maintains  its  foreign  aid  program.  Our 
colleague,  Mr.  William  Anderson,  of 
Tennessee,  has  been  kind  enough  to  let 
fellow  Members  see  letters  he  has  writ- 
ten on  that  subject  to  people  who  live  in 
his  district.  He  puts  the  case  so  well  that 
I  include  in  the  Record  copies  of  two  of 
Mr.  Anderson's  letters  on  the  subject. 
They  follow: 

(Note. — Letter  to  a  constituent  who  sup- 
ports Parelgn  AID.  and  who  has  asked  the 
Congreesman  for  his  reasons  for  voting  for 
the  A.I.D.  Program. ) 

Dear  :  I  am  In  receipt  of  your  re- 
cent letter  requesting  explanatory  materials 
on  the  United  States  foreign  aid  program 
I  am  deeply  appreciative  both  of  your  effort 
to  bring  light  to  this  area  where  misinforma- 
tion Is  so  prevalent,  and  of  your  difficulty  in 
doing  so  in  the  face  of  general  antipathy.  I 
am  happy  to  respond  with  several  items 
which  I  believe  you  will  find  useful  being 
sent  under  separate  cover. 

I  fear  that  for  a  decade  and  more  appeals 
to  the  altruism  and  the  generous  nature  of 
the  American  people  have  been  over-stressed 
in  attempts  to  gain  the  requisite  support 
for  the  foreign  aid  program;  the  all  too 
rational  and  legitimately  self-interested  basis 
of  the  program  has  been  undex-stressed  for 
reasons  of  diplomacy   ( among  others  i . 

In  fact,  the  foreign  aid  program  is  an  inte- 
gral part  of  American  international  strategic 
practice.  Stated  in  the  broadest  terms,  a 
useful  concept  in  understanding  the  AID. 
program  Is  as  follows:  The  United  States  Is  a 
"satisfied  power":  we  prosper  with  ample 
natural  resources:  we  trade  profitably  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe  and  are  every- 
w'lere  Influential:  In  short,  we  desire  to  avoid 
major  upheavals  that  would  substantially 
change  the  structure  of  world  power.  We 
know,  however,  that  In  a  world  in  which  two- 
thirds  live  In  underdeveloped  nations  and 
over  one-haLf  live  In  malnutrition,  there 
must  be  rapid  evolutionary  progress  If  waves 
of  revolutionary,  totalitarian  fanaticism  and 
desperate,  military  wealth-grabbing  are  to 
be  avoided.  We  know  also  that  there  are 
"unsatisfied  powers"  who  would  welcome 
and  stimulate  what  has  been  called  a  "rev- 
olutionary fire-storm  to  sweep  the  country- 
side of  the  world  and  Isolate  its  cities." 
Thus,  we  go  about  applying  United  States  aid 
to  stimulate  that  progress,  diffuse  revolu- 
tionary fervor,  render  totalitarian  economic 
organization  unnecessary,  and  to  maintain 
substantial  infiuen^s  in  the  three  under 
developed  continents. 

The  goal  then  is  growing  world  political 
stability  sought  by  means  of  underwriting 
reasonable  rates  of  economic  and  social  pro- 
gress. Certainly  this  is  not  foolish  or  repre- 
hensible, but  neither  Is  it  really  a  matter  of 
disinterested  altruism.  We  are  not  through 
AID  seeking  gratitude,  good  will,  and  good 
conscience  so  much  as  we  are  seeking  a 
world  In  whiCL  the  United  States  may  con- 
tinue to  prosper  In  security  and  strength. 


One  is  tempted  to  observe  here  that  we  are. 
perhaps,  bargain-hunting.  On  an  average  we 
spend  about  $3  billion  yearly  on  AID.  out  i  f 
a  gross  national  output  of  $830  billion  (le-s 
than  one-half  of  one  percent).  Certain  other 
nations.  Including  Prance,  spend  more  .  n 
foreign  aid  per  taxpayer  than  the  United 
States.  And  it  is  worth  noting  that  where  <  ir 
efforts  at  stabilization  fall  and  violent  tota  :- 
tarlan  revolutionaries  capture  substant;  ,! 
support  as  In  South  Vietnam,  we  may  spem.l 
over  $25  billion  yearly  on  war,  not  to  men- 
tion the  cost  In  lives  and  human  sufterin?. 
The  A.I.D.  program  shares  many  of  the  dii!U 
cultles  of  any  effort  In  preventative  medlcii.'-; 
when  It  succeeds,  nothing  dramatic  happens 
and  very  probably  dreadful  occurrences  dr;:t 
into  the  speculative  realm  of  history's  "mlyi.- 
liave  beens." 

Our  expenditures  In  the  A.I.D.  program  ::,' 
largely  "tied"  to  United  States  purcha.s. 
That  Is  to  say  that  the  United  States  grai  ~ 
foreign  credits,  for  example,  to  buy  50  tr.i  - 
tors  from  American  firms.  The  tractors  ,.:e 
delivered  abroad,  the  United  States  Ooverr- 
ment  pays  the  U.S.  manufacturer  who  pa-.s 
his  employees,  etc.  This  money  does  not  lea\e 
the  nation,  and  our  own  economy  Is  stimu- 
lated in  the  transaction.  There  Is  further 
information  on  this  spending  pattern  :,i 
Chapter  VI  of  A.I.D.  Program  Presentation 
which  I  am  sending  to  you.  Another  Item 
outlines  the  Tennessee  share  of  A.I.D.-:;- 
nanced  business. 

None  of  the  foregoing  Is  meant  to  excii-e 
blunders  that  have  been  made  In  the  pro. 
gram:  no  one  had  ever  attempted  a  program 
of  this  sort  before  and  we  had  to  make  cir 
own  mistakes  In  the  learning  process.  Ar.d 
none  of  the  foregoing  Is  Intended  to  de:u- 
grate  the  splendid  and  spontaneous  warnn:i 
of  the  American  people  who  have  poured 
roughly  $120  billion  (loans  and  grants) 
worth  of  medicines,  machinery,  food.  Items 
for  the  common  defense,  fertilizers,  books, 
training  and  clothing  into  needy  nations 
since  1945.  This  Is  indeed  an  unprecedented 
sustained  performance.  But  It  has  not  been 
a  "giveaway  program,"  and  In  the  crucial 
realm  of  international  relations.  It  Is  prettv 
clearly  not  a  matter  of  disinterested  chari'v 

I  hope  the  selected  items  and  these  com- 
ments will  be  of  use  to  you  in  your  excellent 
work.  Please  call  on  me  again  whenever  you 
feel  I  might  be  of  service. 

With  kindest  regards  and  very  best  wlshr- 
Yours  sincerely, 

William  R.  Anderson. 

Congress    or    the    United 
States. 

House  or  Representatives. 
IVas/itnj^ton,  D.C..  June  1968 

(Note. — Letter  to  a  constituent  who  cp- 
posed  foreign  aid  and  who  has  asked  the 
Congressman  for  his  reasons  for  voting  for 
the  AID.  program.) 

Dear  :   Thank  you  for  your  recent 

message  concerning  the  A.I.D.  program  niid 
its  1969  funding  authorization  bill,  which  will 
soon  come  before  the  House. 

I  appreciate  your  thought  and  effort  In  giv- 
ing me  a  forthright  statement  of  your  posi- 
tion and  I  feel  that  It  would  be  less  than  i 
fair  exchange  If  I  failed  to  respond  In  kind. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  oppose  the  entire  For- 
eign Aid  Bill  because  parts  of  that  program 
save  us  both  lives  and  money  In  the  long  run 
Our  aid  to  Thailand,  and  South  Korea,  lor 
example,  has  brought  us  very  substanti:'.! 
military  support  from  those  countries  In  the 
Vietnamese  war  (Korea  has  sent  50.000  ex- 
cellent troops).  Our  past  aid  to  National!?: 
China  has  enabled  the  world — Including  the 
Chinese  Communists — to  see  how  much  more 
prosperously  non-communist  systems  in  the 
western  maritime  world  can  fare.  Because 
of  this  latter  aid,  the  Communist  Chinese 
leaders  have  not  been  able  to  complete  their 
victory  over  all  China — there  remains  an  al- 
ternative Government  of  Chinese,  strong  anci 
prosperous,  though  small,  forever  remind- 
ing the   malnlanders  that  there  Is  another 
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road.  We  were  recently  aisle  to  terminate  that 
economic  aid  program  because  It  Is  no  longer 
needed.  So  I  will  continue  to  support  some 
elements  of  the  Foreign  Aid  Bill  while  op- 
posing sections  that  appear  wasteful  and  even 
counter-productive.  As  you  know,  last  years 
Foreign  Aid  BUI  was  cut  to  its  lowest  total  in 
more  than  a  decade.  This  year's  appropriation 
^llOuld  be  cut  even  more. 

Contrary  to  a  great  deal  of  political  rheto- 
ric that  one  hears,  the  AID.  Program  Is  not 
■eally  a  matter  of  disinterested  charity.  The 
U   too  rational  and  legitimately  self-lnter- 
.sied  basis  of  the  program  has  been  under- 
tressed   for  reasons   of   dlsplomacy    (among 
others).  In  fact,  the  foreign  aid  program  is 
All  integral   part  of  American  international 
•-irategic  pracUce.  Very  frankly,  we  exercise 
Mibsiantial  and  sometimes  crucial  Influence 
m   every   populated   continent   through   the 
omblnatlon  of  coordinated  :iid.   trade,  and 
illiance  policy  operations. 

It  is  unsatisfying,  but  nonetheless  worth- 
while, to  note  that  wh«rc  A.I.D.  is  effective 
no  headlines  appep.r  and  nothing  visibly 
dramatic  happens.  Where  the  cabinet  or 
legislature  of  a  developing  nation  Is  Influ- 
enced in  a  policy  decision  (on,  say  birth  con- 
trol measures,  the  scope  of  private  enter- 
prise regulation.  International  Initiatives, 
V.S.  bases,  etc.)  by  A.I.D.  operaUons  and 
considerations  neither  they  nor  we  pub- 
licize the  fact.  Where  we  are  successful  in 
stimulating  solid  rates  of  economic  progress 
(Iran.  Chile,  Peru,  Turkey,  South  Korea,  Co- 
lombia, Nationalist  China,  etc.)  revolutlon- 
.,ry  rage  gradually  dissolves,  people  eat  more 
;,iid  go  to  school  longer,  stable  institutions 
begin  to  evolve — In  short,  nothing  news 
worthy  occurs. 

Often  there  Is  a  misunderstanding  where 
this  money  is  spent.  Our  expenditures  In  the 
.^.I.D.  program  are  largely  "titled"  to  United 
states  purchases.  That  is  to  say  that  the 
United  States  grants  foreign  credits,  for  ex- 
.iinple,  to  buy  50  tractors  for  American  firms. 
The  tractors  are  delivered  abroad,  the  United 
States  Government  pays  the  UJB.  manufac- 
airer  who  pays  his  employees,  etc.  This 
money  does  not  leave  the  nation,  and  otir 
own  economy  absorbs  the  transaction.  The 
Tennessee  share  of  this  business  In  Fiscal 
Year  1967  was,  for  example,  $6,900,000. 

None  of  the  foregoing  Is  meant  to  excuse 
blunders  that  have  been  made  In  the  pro- 
cram,  and  some  of  them  have  been  little 
.=hort  of  ridiculous.  The  program  bears  con- 
stant critical  examination:  Incompetent  offi- 
cials and  Ineffective  programs  must  be  ter- 
minated In  regular  re-evaluatlons.  Certainly 
the  deferrable  A.IX>.  programs  must  be  set 
..Side  in  times  of  U.S.  economic  squeeze  such 
s  the  present.  But  it  strikes  me  that  to 
cancel  the  A.ID.  Program  altogether  would 
be  to  relinquish  leverage  and  bargaining 
power  In  several  important  sectors  of  the 
globe,  and  hand  our  Communist  adversaries 
.1  golden  opportunity,  occurrences  for  which 
the  cost  can  be  astronomical  in  subsequent 
defense  budgets. 

Please  continue  to  let  me  know  your  views 
;tnd  reasoning  on  matters  of  national  legis- 
lation, and  do  not  hesitate  to  let  me  know 
whenever  you  feel  that  I  might  be  of  service. 
With  best  wishes. 
Yours  sincerely, 

William  R.  Anderson. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MASS  STARVATION  IN  BIAFRA 

HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  3,  1968 
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Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  who  is 
concerned  for  the  condition  of  men  in 
the  world  today  can  pass  by  the  ac- 
counts of  mass  starvation  in  Biafra.  The 
recent  civil  warfare  between  the  Ni- 
gerian Government  and  the  Biaf  rans  has 
brought  the  likelihood  of  starvation  to 
the  doorstep  of  2  or  3  million  people. 

Our  Nation  has  of  late  found  it  nec- 
essary to  involve  itself  in  many  parts  of 
the  world  on  the  justification  that  misery 
and  wrongdoing  must  be  prevented.  No- 
where, I  judge  from  the  articles  shown 
below,  has  misery  reached  so  deep  in  th6 
world  today  as  it  has  in  Biafra. 

So  far,  it  would  appear  that  the  woe- 
fully smaU  efforts  to  help  are  in  the 
hands  of  private  persons,  and  do  not  rep- 
resent in  any  case  a  national  or  interna- 
tional commitment. 

I  am  today  asking  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  concern  it- 
self with  this  hideous  situation.  I  am 
asking  them  to  take  up  the  matter  in 
the  United  Nations. 

In  order  to  give  you  a  better  idea  about 
the  problem  in  Biafra,  I  submit  below 
two  news  items  that  appeared  together 
in  the  June  30,  1968,  issue  of  the  New 
York  Times,  as  follows: 

Blockaded  Biafra  Facing  Starvation 
Emekuku,  Biafra.  June  27.— Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Biafrans  face  death  from  star- 
vation in  the  next  several  months.  Some  in- 
dependent authorities  expect  the  toll  to 
reach  more  than  a  million  unless  emergency 
food  shipments  soon  reach  the  area,  the 
secessionist  former  Eastern  Region  of 
Nigeria. 

Leslie  Kirkley.  director  of  the  Oxford  Com- 
mittee for  Famine  Relief,  or  Oxfam,  a  well- 
known  nongovernmental  and  nonsectarlan 
British  relief  organization,  assessed  the  situ- 
ation this  way: 

"Unless  we  pull  out  all  the  stops  In  Britain 
and  other  countries,  we  vrtll  have  a  terrify- 
ing disaster  in  Biafra  before  the  end  of 
August.  By  then,  two  million  may  have  died." 
Mr.  Klrkley's  organization  spends  about 
£3.25-mllllon  ,$7.8  million)  a  year  in  relief 
efforts  In  84  countries. 

His  concltision  was  confirmed  by  physi- 
cians, priests  and  nursing  sisters  interviewed 
during  a  week's  tour  of  refugee  camps  ;ind 
villages  in  Biafra. 

Mr.  Kirkley,  who  is  on  an  inspection  visit, 
estimated  that  the  current  death  toll  from 
malnutrition  was  200  a  day.  There  was  an 
especially  urgent  need,  he  said,  for  pro- 
telnous  food  for  children  under  live  and  for 
pregnant  and  nursing  mothers. 

Blockaded  bv  sea  and  surrounded  by  fed- 
eral Nigerian  "forces  on  land,  Biafras  only 
link  to  the  outside  world  is  a  tenuous  air- 
lift to  nearby  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
Islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea. 


THE  "PUEBLO":  HOW  LONG. 
MR.  PRESIDENT? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  3.  1968 

Mr.  SHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
163d  day  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  her  crew 
have  been  in  North  Korean  hands. 


WAR  started  in  JULV 

The  former  Eastern  Region,  which  has  a 
population  of  nearly  13  million,  seceded  In 
May  1967  and  declared  itself  an  autonomous 
republic.  On  July  7,  federal  Nigerian  troops 
invaded  Biafra  and  civil  war  troke  cut. 

The  secession  was  preceded  by  a  massacre 
of  30  000  Ibos.  the  dominant  tribal  group  in 
the  East  in  September  1966.  Odumegwu 
Ojukwu,  the  Eastern  leader,  has  asserted 
that  "sovereigntv  In  the  absolute'  was  essen- 
tial to  protect  the  region  from  a  bloodbath. 
The  Biafrans  have  fared  poorly  in  the  war. 


and  have  lost  Enugu.  the  c?ipltal.  and  other 
major  cities,  to  the  federal  forces 

"I  fear  that  between  two  million  and  thie» 
million  people  are  going  to  die."  Sister  Mary 
Lorcan  of  the  Holy  Rosary  Sisters  slid  at 
Emekuku  Hospital,  near  Owerri  in  western 
Biafra.  "Even  if  the  war  stopped  tomorrow- 
hundreds  of  thousands  are  condemned  to 
death  now  I  go  out  to  the  Odube  camps 
every  fortnight  to  look  for  severe  malnutri- 
tion case.=i  among  the  children  Last  week 
there  were  700  to  800  cases"  The  Odube 
refugee  camps  have  about  2.500  people. 

SISTF.RS    run    HOSPIT.^L 

At  the  hospital,  which  is  run  by  the  sis- 
ters. Dr.  Alfred  Ikeme.  a  36-year-old  Blafran 
physician  trained  at  Edinburgh  and  London 
.staled:  "I  see  60  to  80  women  a  day,  and  one 
out  of  three  of  them  has  .severe  jiroteln 
malnutrition." 

The  Blafran  pediatrician  at  Emekuku  is  Dr. 
Aaron  Ifekwunlgwe.  32.  He  explained  that 
the  medical  term  for  the  condition  is  "pro- 
tein calorie  malnutrition."  It  Is  known  in 
Africa  as  "kwashiorkor,"  a  Ghanaian  word 
meaning,  "red  man"  or  "deprived  one."  The 
term  refers  to  the  reddish-yellow  hair  color 
that  is  a  prominent  symptom  of  the  disease. 

Dr.  Ifekwunlgwe  led  an  Inspection  tour 
around  the  children's  wards.  All  the  children 
had  yellowish,  almost  golden  hair,  scaling 
skin,  body  sores,  swollen  ankles  and  legs, 
diarrhea,  lack  of  appetite  and  an  :  pathetic 
lethargic  look. 

Dr.  Ifekwunlgwe  said:  "When  the  child's 
lx)dy  gets  swollen  and  the  child  won't  eat  and 
has  diarrhea,  it  is  almost  an  Irreversible  cycle. 
The  only  proper  help  Is  protein,  nothing 
else." 

TEN  children  DIE  IN  2  WEEKS 

"In  one  compound  nearby,  we've  lost  10  out 
of  30  children  in  the  past  two  weeks,"  said 
the  Rev.  Frederick  FuUen,  an  Irish  priest 
f!t  Azaraegbelu.  "All  of  the  Joy  has  gone  out 
of  life.  In  the  old  days,  you  used  to  drive 
with  the  right  hand  and  wave  with  the  left. 
Now,  the  children  don't  even  have  the  energy 
to  wave."' 

Of  the  priests  and  nuns  at  Emekuku.  half 
are  Blafran  and  half  are  Irish  from  the  Holy 
Ghost  congregation  and  the  Holy  Rosary 
sisters.  There  are  at  least  half  a  million  refu- 
gees living  in  camps  in  Biafra.  about  half  of 
them  Ibo  and  half  minority  tribes  from  area.s 
now  in  federal  hands. 

The  priests  and  sisters  say  of  the  village 
compounds  near  their  parishes  that  the  vil- 
lages are  as  badly  off  as  the  camps,  or  worse. 
At  the  Odube  camps,  at  Izombe  where 
there  are  thousands  of  Calabar  and  Ibiblo 
people,  at  Umuagwu  with  Ogonl  people 
around  Origwe  where  tens  of  thousands  of 
refugees  who  were  at  Awgu  gathered  after  a 
Nigerian  advance,  at  Imerlenwe.  Ogbeke  and 
Nbutu-Ngwa — all  in  western  Biafra — the  sit- 
uation Is  the  same. 

About  half  of  the  children  under  12  seen  In 
the  tour  appeared  to  have  the  signs  of 
kwashiorkor.  The  same  proportion  is  seen 
among  old  people  and  mothers  nursing 
babies. 

At  Owerri,  reports  from  the  parish  priests 
are  sent  to  the  Rev.  Patrick  Devlne.  36.  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  congregation,  a  large  man 
with  a  sharp  nose  and  a  shy  smile.  He  has 
worked  out  with  the  International  Red  Cross 
representative  In  Biafra.  Henry  Jaggl,  the 
minimum  dally  amount  of  protein  food  that 
would  have  to  be  brought  into  Biafra  to  ar- 
rest the  crisis. 

•We  need  200  tons  of  protein  food  per  day 
as  a  minimum  and  300  to  400  tons  per  day 
would  probably  be  more  accurate."  Father 
Devlne  said.  "The  planes  in  the  Blafran  airlift 
can  only  handle  10  tons  each.  Port  Harcourt 
must  be  opened  to  ships  right  away,  either 
by  a  breaking  of  the  blockade  of  by  a  cease- 
fire." 

"The  death  rate  is  an  upward  sloping 
curve.''  said  Mr.  Jaggl.  "In  a  month  there  will 
be  more  than  a  million  dead  here,  before  the 
end  of  August,  two  million  are  likely  to  die. 
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and  either  we  sit  still  and  watch  six  million 
people  go  down  the  drain  within  six  months 
or  we  pressure  for  a  cease- Are  " 

A  cease-flre  was  also  stressed  by  Dr  Her- 
man Mlddlekocp.  a  specialist  in  niral  health 
who  was  appointed  in  March  to  supervise 
the  help  coming  in  from  the  World  Council 
of  Churches. 

"Our  present  goal.  40  tons  a  day,  will  only 
postpone  the  death  of  a  few  people."  he  said. 
"It  Is  like  giving  a  drip  feed  to  a  person  with 
a  stroke.  The  catastrophe  cannot  be  averted 
without  a  complete  cease-flre  within  a  month, 
opening  up  all  transportation  Into  and  within 
Blafra  The  figure  of  several  million  people 
likely  to  be  dead  by  the  end  of  August  is  quite 
correct,  and  that  six  million  people  will  die  in 
the  next  six  motnhs  without  a  cease-flre  and 
massive  help.  I  have  no  doubt  " 

Omcxr  EfToaTS  Thwabteo 
Unittd  Nations.  NY  .  June  29  — A  spokes- 
Rmn  for  the  United  Nations  Children's  Fund 
said  this  week  that  It  had  been  trying  "des- 
perately" to  reach  the  victims  of  the  Blafran- 
Nlgerian  war  and  that  supplies  were  "in  posi- 
tion and  available  ' 

He  added  that  both  UNICEF  and  the  Inter- 
nanonal  Red  Cross  had  been  trying  repeat- 
edly to  bring  the  condition  to  the  attention 
of  the  Nigerian  Government  without  success 
and  that  their  represeniutlves  had  not  been 
able  to  obtain  permission  to  reach  the 
victims. 


VIETNAM  NEGOTIATIONS 


HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or    NZW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  3.  1968 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr  Speaker,  lUider 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  v  the 
Record.  I  include  tne  following : 

June  27.  1968 
The  EnrroR. 
The  New  Yor<{  Timea. 

To  THE  Ear-oB:  I  am  hopeful  that  this  will 
not  be  re^.irUed  as  the  shrill  cry  of  a  hawk 
since  I  am  as  desirous  oi  ending  the  v.'nr  in 
Vietnam  as  anyone. 

However.  I  am  disturbed  by  Senator 
McCarthy's  statement  that  he  will  speak  to 
Hanoi's  represent.itlves  In  Parts  when  he 
visits  there  shortly. 

Though  I  value  our  right  cf  dissent  as  one 
of  the  basic  rlFthts  of  our  tlemocratic  society. 
I  do.  .13  an  Individual,  question  the  propriety 
of  such  an  action  by  Senator  McCarthy,  even 
though  I  nm  sure  liis  motives  are  unques- 
tionably sincere.  T*  seems  evident  to  me  that 
there  exists  a  wide  gulf  between  expressing 
dissent  within  the  framework  of  our  own 
society  and  seeking  out  a  meeting  with  repre- 
sentatives of  Hanoi  whom  we  are  oppiosing  In 
the  field. 

Surely  Sen.itor  McCarthy  should  realize 
that  this  nation  has  formal  representatives 
in  Paris  worRlng  toward  bringing  this  un- 
fortunate war  to  a  concluslun  honorable  to 
all  concerned.  Prom  all  news  media  reports. 
Hanoi's  representatives  setm  quite  capable 
of  handling  any  negotiations. 

It  must  seem  to  millions  of  Americans  that 
the  Senator  is  embarked  on  a  course  that 
could  be  inimicable  and  possibly  dangerous 
to  the  efforts  now  going  on  in  Paris.  A  single, 
unguarded  statement  or  overzealous  remark 
In  the  "iniormar"  discussions  he  proposes 
could  upset  the  most  careful  efforts  now 
being  made  to  reach  an  .agreement  accept- 
able to  both  sides. 

As  one  with  a  fairly  comprehensive  knowl- 
edge of  American  history.  I  cannot  recall 
another  such  plan  seriously  made  by  a  legis- 
lator or  citizen. 
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A  simple  extension  to  what  Senator  Mc- 
Carthy proposes  to  do  could  open  the  door 
to  a  whole  flood  of  meetings  by  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  and  presumably  even 
tu  private  citizens  who  might  claim  the  same 
privileges  as  those  of  members  of  the  Con- 
gress, acting  on  their  own. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  Senator  McCarthy 
will  reconsider  this  proposed  step,  the  ad- 
vantages of  which  win  seem  dubious,  to  say 
the  least,  to  so  many  of  bur  citizens. 

EucENE  P.  Connolly. 
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CONGRESSMAN  ANNUNZIO  COM- 
MENDS LOUIS  P.  PARINA  FOR  OUT- 
STANDING PUBLIC  SERVICE 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  3.  1968 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congre.«vs  an  outstandinR 
public  service  rendered  by  my  good  friend 
of  many  years.  Mr.  Louis  P.  Farina,  dep- 
uty commissioner.  Bureau  of  Parking. 
Chicago  Department  of  Streets  and  San- 
itation. 

Mr.  Farina,  as  chairman  of  the  Special 
Task  Force  Committee  on  Flip  Top  Rings 
of  the  International  Municipal  Parking 
Congress,  has  succeeded  in  finding  a  so- 
lution to  the  alarming  problem  of  bever- 
age can  ring  tab  top  usage  in  parking 
meters  and  other  receptacles  designed 
for  operation  by  lawful  coins. 

The  unlawful  use  of  ring  tab  tops  has 
recently  reached  unprecedented  rates 
and  caused  millions  of  dollars  of  dam- 
age in  Jammed  mrter  mechanisms  and 
lost  public  revera:?s,  not  only  in  the 
United  States,  but  in  Canada  and  other 
countries  as  well. 

The  special  task  force  committee  head- 
ed by  Mr.  Farina  >ield  meetings  in  secret 
session  so  as  not  to  alarm  the  public. 
Treasury  Department  representatives, 
major  can  companies,  major  parking  me- 
ter companies,  and  officials  representing 
local  cities  and  municipalities  participat- 
ed in  this  all-out  effort  to  solve  the  seri- 
ous ring  tab  top  problem. 

As  a  result,  major  can  companies  have 
pledged  to  change  the  form  and  shape  of 
the  ring  tab  tops;  the  major  meter  com- 
panies have  agreed  to  correct  slot  sizes  to 
more  nearly  conform  with  lawful  coin- 
age; and  desensitized  mechanisms  de- 
signed to  reject  all  ring  tab  tops  and 
foreign  objects  are  being  installed. 

I  want  to  congratulate  Louis  Farina 
for  the  initiative  he  has  taken,  for  the 
fine  leadership  he  has  provided  for  the 
task  force  committee,  and  for  the  major 
contribution  he  has  made  to  solving 
this  vexatious  problem. 

It  Is  dedicated  public  .servants  like  Mr. 
Farina  who  insure  that  the  needs  and 
wants  of  the  American  people  are  met 
and  that  their  best  interests  are  always 
protected. 

Mr.  Farina,  who  Is  44  years  old,  has 
spent  the  better  part  of  his  lifetime  serv- 
ing the  people.  He  attended  De  Paul  Uni- 
versity and  John  Marshall  Law  School  in 
Chicago,  and  subsequently  served  as  a 
special  investigator  for  the  Illinois  De- 


partment of  Revenue  during  the  admin- 
istration of  Gov.  Adlal  Stevenson.  Addi- 
tionally. Mr.  Farina  has  served  as  city 
field  director  of  Mayor  Daley's  Citizen^ 
Committee  for  a  Cleaner  Chicago.  He 
has  been  associated  with  many  civic  and 
fraternal  organizations,  is  past  com- 
mander of  the  American  Legion  Adver- 
tising Men's  Post  No.  38  of  Illinois,  and 
is  present  commander  of  the  Disabled 
American  War  Veterans  Business  ant! 
Professional  Men's  Chapter. 

Commissioner  Farina  was  recenth 
awarded  the  Star  of  Solidarity  and  ap- 
pointed caviliere  by  the  Republic  of  Italy 
for  his  interest  in  Italo-American  affairs 
He  was  also  made  a  Knight  of  Malta  by 
foi-mer  King  Peter  of  Yugoslavia  and 
Knight  of  the  Templar  by  Franz  Joseph 
of  Austria  for  his  civic  contributions  to 
local,  national,  and  international  affaiiF 

During  World  War  II,  he  served  as  a 
medic  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States,  and  received  the  Purple  Hearr 
the  Bronze  Star,  and  three  major  battle 
stars. 

Presently,  as  deputy  commissioner  of 
Parking.  Lou  Farina  oversees  the  opera- 
tion of  76  mimicipally  owned  parking  fa- 
cilities, the  p>arklng  enforcement  patrol 
of  the  bureau  of  parking  meter  mald.«. 
and  the  35,000  off-street  parking  meter 
plant. 

I  am  proud  of  Mr.  Farina's  contribu- 
tion as  chairman  of  the  special  task 
force  committee,  and  I  congratulate  him 
and  all  of  his  committee  members  for 
their  distinguished  public  service.  It  i'^ 
particularly  commendable  that  many, 
many  citizens  from  the  United  States 
have  served  on  this  committee,  includ- 
Inii  the  following  from  Illinois: 

Mr.  James  V.  Fitzpatrick.  commis- 
sioner. Department  of  Streets  and  Sani- 
tation. Chicago,  111. 

Mr.  James  J.  McDonough.  first  deputy 
commissioner.  Department  of  Streets  and 
Sanitation.  Chicago,  111. 

Mr.  Michael  Robinson,  deputy  com- 
missioner. Department  of  Streets  and 
Sanitation.  Chicago.  111. 

Mr.  Lilburn  Boggs.  U.S.  Secret  Service, 
Chicago.  111. 

Mr.  William  R.  McConochie.  De  Leuw 
Cather  &  Co.,  165  West  Wacker  Drivo. 
Chicap;o.  111. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Grube,  treasurer,  Chicago 
Transit  Authority,  Chicago.  111. 

Mr.  Ralph  Johnson.  113  North  Euclid 
Avrniie.  Oak  Park.  111. 

Mr.  Gerald  B.  Morrow,  city  treasurer. 
Aurora,  m. 

Mr.  Edwin  F.  Whiteside,  traffic  engi- 
neer aide  and  housing  inspector.  Village 
Hall,  Wilmette,  HI. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Guthrie,  city  clerk.  City  Hall. 
Waukegan,  111. 

Mr.  Dean  A.  Porter,  finance  director. 
City  Hall,  Evanston,  111. 

Mr.  Francis  Whitcomb,  City  Hall. 
Elgin,  m. 

For  his  outstanding  contribution  to 
solving  the  ring- tab-top  problem.  Lou 
Fanna  received  a  letter  of  commenda- 
tion from  the  Director  of  the  U.S.  Secret 
Service,  Mr.  James  J.  Rowley.  This  letter, 
as  well  as  a  press  release  issued  by  the 
International  Municipal  Parking  Con- 
gress, follow: 
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TREAStJRV  Department. 

U.S.  Secret  Service. 
Washington.  D.C..  June  18.  1968. 
Mr.  Loris  P.  Parin.*. 

Deputy  Commissioner,  Department  of  Streets 
and  Sanitation,  Bttrean  of  Parking, 
Chicago,  III. 

Dear  Mr.  Farina:  Reference  is  made  to  your 
letter  dated  June  3.  J968.  advising  me  that 
the  major  can  companies  have  altered  the 
-hape  of  the  ring  tab  tops  used  on  bever.ige 
cans  to  prohibit  their  further  use  In  park- 
ing meters  and  other  receptacles  designed 
10  be  operated  by  lawful  coins. 

In  that  connection,  I  wish  to  commend 
you  for  the  excellent  Job  you  have  done  In 
bringing  all  the  Interested  parties  together 
.,nd  instituting  actlofli  which  will  help  to 
^nlve  the  problem  of  insertion  of  these  rings 
into  parking  meters  aiid  other  coin  operated 
i-pceptacles.  'Vour  action  and  that  of  the 
biuslness  Interest  conderned  is  a  fine  example 
i.f  mutual  cooperatlort  between  business  and 
local  government  in  .searching  for  a  solution 
;,->  a  problem  of  vital  concern  to  all  munici- 
palities throughout  the  country  that  rely  on 
■pvenues  obtained  by  the  use  of  p.irking 
..•eters. 

Without  the  initl.Ttlve  taken  by  you  and 
'he  IMPC's  Special  "Task  Force  Committee 
:u  brlnginsf  the  interested  p.irties  together, 
Die  resolution  of  thli?  problem  would  have 
iieen  extremely  difficult.  I  extend  to  you  and 
members  of  your  organization  the  commen- 
(i.iiion  and  congratulations  of  the  Secret 
.■>prvlce  for  resolving  this  very  vexatious 
problem  The  Secret  Service  continues  to  be 
interested  in  this  matter  and  is  anxious  to 
.  ooperate  with  you  aid  your  organization  in 
.  ny  way  possible. 

Very  truly  youi 

James  J.  Rowi.ey. 
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i'RESS  Release   of  tAe   International   Mu- 

.•"jiciPAL     Parking     Congress     Workshop, 

Toronto.    Canada.  |June    15    to    June    20, 

1968 

President  Harry  Orr  of  the  International 
.M\micipal  Piirkin?  Congress,  in  a  meeting  in 
i'cronto.  Canada,  issued  to  the  membership 
June  19.  a  final  report  from  the  Special  Task 
Force  Committee  on  flip  top  rings. 

This  committee  was  organized  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1966  after  a  report  by  the  members 
(if  the  Executive  Comsnlttee  on  the  alarming 
increase  in  the  usage  of  Hip  top  ring  tabs 
m  parking  meters  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada  as  well  as  other  parts  of 
ihe  world.  A  new  Innovation  in  ring  tabs, 
while  a  boom  to  the  major  can  companies, 
v.os  an  .icute  hazard  not  only  to  the  Munic- 
ipal parking  meter  industry  but  lo  other 
related  agencies  threatened  with  the  use  of 
loreign  coins  or  objects  which  are  not  legal 
t'.S.  currency. 

This  committee  conducted  meetings  in 
several  major  cities  throughout  the  United 
>5iates  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Louis  P. 
F.nrlna.  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Streets  and 
Sanitation  and  Director  of  Chicago's  Munic- 
ipal Parking  Program.  Co-chairman  of  the 
Committee  was  Merrltt  A.  Neale.  Director  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Parking  Authority. 

The  purpose  and  objective  of  this  commit- 
tee was  to  have  private  discu.ssions  with  ma- 
jor can  companies,  major  parking  meter  com- 
panies, and  representntlves  of  the  U.S.  Treas- 
'iry  Dep.irtment.  who  are  responsible  for  the 
rnforcement  of  the  law  covering  use  of  ob- 
jects in  lieu  of  U.S.  currency.  Meetings  were 
held  in  secret  session  so  as  not  to  alarm  the 
public  and  cause  further  usage  of  these  ring 
I  abs  In  parking  meters. 

Director  James  J.  Rowley  of  the  Secret 
Venice  Division  of  the  U.S.  Treasury  De- 
partment commended  Mr.  Louis  P.  Farina. 

hairman  of  this  Special  Task  Force  Com- 
mittee, and  the  International  Municipal 
Parking  Congress  membership  on  the  cooper- 
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atlve  venture  of  all  concerned  in  lielplng  to 
solve  this  most  acute  problem. 

This  committee,  after  discussion  and  In- 
vestigation of  this  problem,  conducted  tests 
and  inquiries  throughout  the  United  States. 
and  this  cooperative  spirit  of  the  Interna- 
tional Municipal  Parking  Congress  helped  to 
solve  this  problem  which  was  causing  the 
industry  a  potential  los.s  of  $25-mlllion  a 
year.  The  most  important  results  attained 
were: 

1.  A  pledge  was  given  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  major  can  companies  to  change 
the  form  and  shape  of  the  tab  to  the  extent 
that  It  would  not  hamper  its  production  and 
usefulneee  in  the  Industry  but  would  solve 
the  problem  of  their  being  used  in  meters. 
Ring  tabs  are  to  be  of  such  design  as  will  not 
allow  them  to  enter  a  meter  to  give  free 
time. 

Although  the  use  of  the  flip  top  rings  did 
not  always  permit  free  lime,  the  most  sig- 
nificant damage  being  the  Jamming  of  the 
meter  mechanism  which  catised  extensive 
expense  for  repair  and  replacement.  The 
major  can  companies  have  stated  that  the 
change  of  their  dies  and  the  adding  of  more 
material  to  compensate  for  the  change-over 
Is  causing  approximate  expenditure  ^f  $15- 
miUion  over  a  period  of  several  years.  Some 
of  the  major  can  compxinies  who  participated 
and  liave  agreed  to  this  new  arrangement 
are:  American  Can  Company.  Continental 
Can  Company.  Crown  Cork  and  Seal  Co..  Na- 
tional Can  Co..  Reynolds  Aluminum  Co. 

Others  are  being  encouraged  to  follow  the 
same  line  so  as  to  conform  to  this  change- 
over. This  change-over  was  pledged  in  a  spirit 
of  cooperation  and  public  relations  and  solely 
on  a  moral  issue.  Chairman  Louis  P.  Farina 
commends  the  efforts  of  the  major  can  com- 
panies and  extends  to  them  congratulations 
on  this  spirit  in  helping  to  alleviate  this  seri- 
ous problem  which  confronted  all  munici- 
palities throughout  the  world.  For  without 
their  uniting  efforts,  expense  and  coopera- 
tion, this  problem  would  not  have  been 
solved. 

2.  The  major  meter  companies  have  agreed 
to  correct  their  slot  sizes  so  as  to  more  nearly 
conform  to  the  U.S,  currency  as  well  as  to 
the  currency  which  affects  other  machines 
and  usage  of  meters.  The  slot  openings  as  well 
as  new  mechanisms  developed  by  the  major 
meter  companies  will  help  also  to  alleviate 
not  only  the  problem  of  ring  tabs  but  other 
foreign  objects.  The  membership  of  the  Inter- 
national Municipal  Parking  Congress  w.'.s  en- 
couraged to  reevaluate  their  meter  plants  for 
this  purpose. 

Two  of  the  major  meter  and  maintenance 
companies  have  invented  desensitized  mecha- 
nisms which  now  will  reject  all  ring  tabs  and 
foreign  objects  used  in  lieu  of  US,  currency 
in  giving  time.  These  mechanisms  are  now 
being  installed  in  some  of  the  major  cities 
m  the  Uiilted  States,  Chicago  Is  one  of  the 
cities.  Desensitized  units  are  installed  and 
made  part  of  the  present  existing  meters. 
However,  this  jamming  of  parking  meters 
until  the  new  tabs  are  manufactured  and 
distributed  Is  still  of  concern. 

These  meter  companies  also  contributed 
to  the  effort  to  solve  the  problem,  and  they 
too  were  commended  by  President  Harry  Orr 
and  Chairman  Louis  P.  Farina,  The  results  of 
these  new  innovations  are  presently  being 
shown  on  the  convention  floor  for  the  Inter- 
national Municipal  Parking  Congress  mem- 
bership so  they  may  avail  themselves  of  these 
preventative  measures. 

3.  Many  municipalities  as  a  result  of  their 
problems,  now  have  stricter  enforcement  of 
the  law  and  stlffer  penalties  for  use  of  for- 
eign coins  m  meters.  This  law  has  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public  and 
citizens  have  been  asked  for  their  coopera- 
tion. The  Federal  Government.  U.S.  Treasury 
Department,  informs  us  that  the  following 
law  now  in  effect  will  be  used  in  the  prosecu- 
tion or  all  offenders 
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"Section  491.  Title  18.  United  States  Code 
make  the  use  of  slugs  or  foreign  coins  in  this 
machine  a  Federal  offense  punishable  by  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000  or  imprisonment 
of  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both.  Local 
municipal  laws  are  now  being  evaluated  to 
help  enforce  stlffer  penalties," 

In  conclusion,  the  entire  membership  of 
the  International  Municipal  Parking  Con- 
gress is  indebted  for  this  breakthru,  and  we 
along  with  Mr.  James  J.  Rowley,  Director  of 
the  US,  Treasury  Department  commend  the 
efforts  of  this  Special  Task  Force  Committee 
of  the  International  Municipal  Parking  Con- 
gress and  its  member  cities  who  participated 
In  the  discussions  and  tests  have  led  to  the 
basic  solution  of  this  problem. 

Listed  below  are  the  members  of  this  most 
important  committee: 

Mr  Merrltt  A,  Neale.  Co-chairman  of  Com- 
mittee, Public  Parking  Authority,  200  Ross 
St,.  Pittsburgh,  Pa,  15219. 

Mr,  Arthur  Lomax.  Deputy  Director,  De- 
partment of  TraflBc.  620  Lister  Building, 
Hamilton,  Ont  .  Canada 

Mr.  C  E  Ward.  Metropolitan  Traffic  & 
Parking  Committee.  802  Second  Avenue  S, 
Nashville  10.  Tennes.see, 

Mr  Francis  May.  Traffic  Engineer.  City  of 
Fort  Lauderdale,  P.O  Box  1181,  Port  Lauder- 
dale. Florida. 

Mr,  Theodore  Q,  Lorenzen,  City  Treasurer, 
Davenport.  Iowa, 

Mr,  Harry  F,  Orr,  President  of  Interna- 
tional. Municipal  Parking  Congress.  Director 
of  Parking,  100  West  Madison  St,.  Tampa. 
Fla.  33602. 

Mr.  William  D.  Heath.  Executive  Director. 
DC.  Motor  Vehicle  Parking  Agency.  499 
Pennsvlvanla  Ave,  N.W.,  Washington,  D,C. 
20001. 

Mr.  Thomas  J  Coyle.  Director,  Parking 
Operations.  910  Municipal  Services  Building. 
Philadelphia.  Pa.  19017. 

Mr,  Edward  J,  Conroy.  Executive  Secretary, 
White  Plains  Parking  Authority,  225  Main 
Street,  White  Plains,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Francis  Whitcomb,  City  Hall,  Elgin, 
Illinois. 

Mr.  William  R,  McConochie.  De  Leuw 
Cather  &  Company,  165  West  Wacker  Drive. 
Chicago.  111.60601, 

Mr,  Richard  A,  LaBaw.  Director.   Depart- 
ment of  Off-street  Parking.  City  of  Miami, 
40  N.W,  Third  Street.  Miami,  Florida  33128, 
Mr,  Robert  Develle.  City  Hall,  New  Orleans, 
La, 

Mr.  John  S.  Hyle.  Manager,  Office  of  Me- 
tered Parking  System,  250  Alton  Road.  Miami 
Beach,  Fla, 

Mr.  Bruno  Verduccl,  Executive  Secretary, 
Parking  Authority  of  the  City  of  Newark, 
605  Broad  Street.  Newark  2,  N,J, 

Mr,  Matthew  R.  Corey,  Chief,  Bureau  of 
Enforcement.  Department  of  Traffic.  City  of 
New  York.  28011  Bridge  Plaza  North.  Long 
Island  City,  NY,  11101. 

Mr.  Ralph  G,  Lewis.  Jr..  City  Traffic  Engi- 
neer. Chattanooga  2.  Tenn, 

Mr,  Lilburn  Boggs.  US.  Secret  Service,  P.O. 
Box  1077.  Chicago.  111.  60690. 

Mr,  James  V,  Fitzpatrick,  Commislsoner, 
Department  of  Streets  and  Sanitation,  Room 
707— City  Hall.  Chicago,  111,  60690, 

Mr  James  J,  McDonough.  First  Deputy 
Commissioner.  Department  of  Streets  and 
Sanitation.  Room  707— City  Hall,  Cblcago, 
111.  60690. 

Mr,  Michael  Robinson,  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner, Department  of  Streets  and  Sanitation, 
Room  709— City  HaU,  Chicago.  Ill,  60690, 
Mr,  Dennis  Gately,  City  Hall,  Gary,  Ind. 
Mr.  C.  H,  Grube.  Treasurer.  Chicago  Tran- 
sit Authority,  Merchandise  Mart,  P.O.  Box 
3555.  Chicago.  111.  60654, 

Mr,  Gerald  B.  Morrow,  City  Treasurer, 
Aurora.  111. 

Mr,  Gerald  E,  Longo.  Spt.  Parking  Author- 
itv.  Stamford.  Conn. 
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Mr  Robert  O.  Bundy.  General  Manager 
Parking  Authority.  City  Hall.  Toronto,  On- 
tario.   Canada. 

Mr  Edwin  P  Whiteside.  Traffic  Engineer 
Aide  &  Housing  Inspector.  Village  Hall.  1200 
Wllmette  Avenue.  Wllmette.  Illinois  60091. 

Mr.  Alvln  A.  Acton.  Traffic  Engineer.  824 
Newark  Street.  West  Palm  Beach.  Florida. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Guthrie.  City  Clerk,  City  Hall. 
Waukegan,  nUnols. 

Mr.  Ralph  Johnson.  113  N.  Euclid  Avenue. 
Oak  Park.  Illinois. 

Mr.  Dean  A  Porter.  Finance  Director,  City 
Hall.  Evanston.  Illinois. 

Mr  Charles  D.  Fayllng.  Manager.  Parking 
Meters.  Rockwell  Manufacturing  Co,  The 
Rockwell  Bldg..  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  15208. 

Mr.  Louis  P  Farina,  Chairman  o:  Commit- 
tee. Deputy  Commissioner.  Department  of 
Streete  &  SanlUtlon.  Bureau  of  Parking.  54 
West  Hubbard  St..  Chicago.  Illinois  60610. 

Issued  by  Harry  Orr.  President.  Interna- 
tional Municipal  Parking  Congress. 


RECOONinON    OF    RED    CHINA 
WOULD  BE  A  TRAGIC  BLUNDER 


HON.  JOE  D.  WAGGONNER,  JR. 

or  LotrisiANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  3,  1968 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  it  is  appropriate  as  we  prepare  to 
adjourn  for  the  Fourth  of  July  period 
that  the  House  pause  for  just  a  moment 
to  give  thought  to  the  independence  of 
others  in  this  troubled  world.  It  is  ap- 
propriate, too,  to  consider  the  total  ab- 
sence of  independence  and  freedom  that 
exists  on  the  vast  portion  of  the  Asian 
mainland  that  is  now  Communist  China. 

I  know  that  the  Members  have  been 
following  closely  the  trickle  of  reports 
that  are  coming  out  of  Communist  China 
in  the  past  few  weeks,  reports  that  indi- 
cate hopeless  chaos,  turmoil,  and  revolt 
among  the  people  of  China  struggUng 
against  their  Communist  oppressors.  It 
is  all  the  more  disturbing  to  me  to  note 
that  the  administration  is  once  again 
floating  trial  balloons  to  test  the  resolve 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States:  to  as- 
certain if  they  can.  whether  or  not 
Americans  will  tolerate  diplomatic  recog- 
nition of  the  insane,  paranoic  regime  of 
Mao  Tse-tung  or  acquiesce  in  the  admis- 
sion of  that  despotic  government  to  the 
United  Nations. 

I.  for  one.  would  like  to  make  it  posi- 
tively clear  that  it  is  my  opinion  that 
any  slight  step  toward  accommodating 
this  war-bent  regime  would  be  a  tragic 
blunder  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 
There  are  Indications  that  the  Mao  re- 
gime is  on  the  brink  of  total  collapse: 
may  already  have  collapsed  for  all  we 
know.  What  kind  of  government  will  fol- 
low, no  one  has  the  slightest  idea.  No  one 
in  our  State  Department  can  possibly 
hazard  an  intelligent  guess.  So,  to  think 
of  asking  Communist  China  Into  the  U.N. 
or  to  consider  having  diplomatic  contact 
with  the  Peking  regime  is  out  of  all 
reason. 

The  few,  relatively  free  nations  still 
existing  in  Asia  look  to  the  United  States 
for  support  in  their  cool  relations  with 
Peking.  We  dare  not  undermine  those 
nations  by  even  hinting  that  we  are  se- 
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riously  considering  overt,  friendly  ges- 
tures to  the  butcher  regime  of  Peking. 

Senator  George  Murphy  recently 
made  a  statement  on  this  subject  which 
deals  with  this  sub  rosa  effort  of  the 
administration  to  'build  a  bridge"  to 
Communist  China  and  the  Senator's 
statement  is  worthy  of  our  attention.  I 
hope  every  Member  will  read  it  before  we 
adjourn  here  today. 

The  statement  follows: 
What  Is  the  Administration's  Polict  on 

Communist  China? 

(A  statement  and  question  by  U.S.  Senator 

Georgb  Murphy) 

I  am  Increasingly  concerned  over  Indica- 
tions that  the  Administration  may  be  sub- 
tlely  attempting  to  alter  established  US 
policy  upward  Communist  China.  Many  news 
reporters  have  described  a  recent  speech  on 
Communist  China  by  Under  Secretary  of 
State  Katzenbach  as  a  "trial  balloon"  de- 
signed to  test  public  sentiment,  on  the  pos- 
sibility of  changing  America's  policy  toward 
Communist  China. 

However.  Mr.  Katzenbach's  speech  Is  not 
the  first  so-called  "trial  balloon"  on  the  sub- 
ject Since  the  beginning  of  this  year  several 
high  Administration  officials  have  been  mak- 
ing strangely  conciliatory  comments  about 
Communist  China. 

I  think  It  might  be  useful  to  review  this 
series  of  Administration  statements  to  deter- 
mine If  a  pattern  Is  Indeed  developing,  a 
pattern  Indicating  that  a  change  in  America's 
posture  toward  Communist  China  Is  In  the 
offing. 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  Message  In  Janu- 
ary. President  Johnson  said : 

"TurmoU  continues  on  the  mainland  of 
China  after  a  year  of  violent  disruption.  The 
radical  extremism  of  their  government  has 
Isolated  the  Chinese  people  behind  their  own 
borders.  The  United  States,  however,  remains 
willing  to  permit  the  travel  of  Journalists  to 
both  of  our  countries  to  undertake  cultural 
and  educational  exchanges:  and  to  talk  about 
the  exchange  of  basic  food  crop  materials." 

As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  find  out.  this 
is  the  first  statement  in  which  anyone  In  the 
Administration  discussed  the  possibility  of 
"exchanging  food  crop  materials."  I  wonder 
exactly  what  the  President  meant  by  that 
statement?  What  sort  of  food  crop  materials 
would  the  United  States,  the  greatest  agri- 
cultural nation  in  the  world,  need  from  Com- 
munist China?  The  only  agricultural  product 
of  China  which  Is  known  to  be  In  surplus  and 
In  great  demand  In  the  rest  of  the  world  Is 
opium — and  we  certainly  don't  need  any  of 
that. 

I  axn  confident  that  the  President's  State 
of  the  Union  Message  Is  an  accurate  st.»te- 
ment  of  the  Administration's  intent — even 
though  I  do  not  see  what  agricultural  prod- 
ucts China  will  trade  to  us.  I  certainly  hope 
the  President's  statement  Is  not  the  fore- 
runner of  a  request  for  the  shipment  of 
American  surplus  agricultural  products  to 
mainland  China.  The  past  two  Democratic 
Administrations  have  made  a  habtt  of  balling 
out  such  troublemakers  as  Sukarno.  Nasser. 
Toure  and  Nkrumah  with  loans  and  gifts  of 
America's  surplus  agricultural  products.  I 
certainly  hope  the  Administration  Is  not  now 
thinking  of  extending  this  foolish  policy  to 
our  self-appointed  enemies  In  Communist 
China.  I  certainly  hope  we  will  be  sure  our 
own  people  all  have  adequate  diets — and  I 
note  some  people  have  wildly  suggested  20 
percent  of  our  people  go  to  bed  hungry — 
before  we  attempt  to  feed  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists. 

The  next  Indication  of  the  possible  change 
In  Administration  thinking  on  China  was  the 
Vice  President's  unequivocal  statement  in 
April  of  this  year,  extending  the  Administra- 
tion's "bridge  building "  theory — which  had 
previously  been  applied  primarily  to  Eastern 
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Europe — to  Communist  China.  This  w;i-^ 
rather  an  amazing  about  face,  for  only  .six 
months  before  the  Vice  President  was  issuim- 
warnings  about  "militant,  aggressive.  Asum 
Communism,  with  Its  headquarters  in  Po- 
king. China."  Following  his  change  of  heart, 
the  Vice  President  said: 

"/  look  forward  to  the  day  tchen  the  gvat 
Chinese  people  no  lotiger  victimized  Irntn 
within,  take  their  place  in  the  modem  world 
Surely  one  of  the  most  exciting  and  enrich- 
ing  experiences  to  which  we  can  look  forwani 
is  the  building  of  peaceful  bridges  to  tii, 
people  of  mainland  China." 

If   the  Vice  President  Intends  merely   t 
express  support  for  the  Idea  that  the  Chi 
nese    people    will    eventually    regain    thfii 
freedom,    then   none   could   fault  his   suti- 
ment.    However,    such    .statements    must    b, 
considered  in  context  of  the  events  and  poll 
cies   of   the   day     "Bridge   building.  "   in    t.i. 
current    Administration's     vernacular     con 
notes    an    attempt    to    incre.ise    trade    wii  i 
Communist    goverments    now    In    power.    1 
my  opinion,  this  is  hardly  the  time  to  secf 
increased  trade  with  Communist  China    .\. 
though  we  may  wish  to  reaffirm  our  tradi- 
tional friendship  for  the  Chinese  people  ih; 
Is  no  time   for  U.S.   initiative  which   miKlr 
legitimate   the  current   Chinese  Communif 
rulers  or  help  them  overcome  China's  gr:i\. 
internal  problems. 

Finally,  two  top  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  Mr.  Katzenbach  and  Mr  Eu- 
gene Roetow.  made  speeches  on  the  sanu- 
day  elaborating  on  what  the  President  unci 
Vice  President  have  already  said  about  thi- 
possibility  of  Improving  our  relations  wltii 
Communist  China. 

The  Under  Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Katzen- 
bach,  speaking  at   the   National   Press  CluD 
on  May  21,   1968,   hinted   that  this  countrv 
might  loosen  Its  trade  embargo  against  Com 
munlst  China  If  Peking  would  ease  Its  op- 
position to  commerce  with  the  United  State> 
One  recent  example  of  America's  "new  fle.\ 
Iblllty"   on    trade   and    financial    matters.   I 
am   told,   was   the  granting   of   a   license   n. 
the  Radio  Corporation  of  America  permlttln 
RCA   to  pay  about  $600,000   to  the  Chines- 
Communists    for    services    rendered    by    tli- 
Peking  authorities   In  accepting  RCA  me.- 
sages  from  overseas  customers  primarily  lo- 
cated In  the  Middle  East.  According  to  new. - 
paper  reports,  this  transfer  of  funds  is  thi 
largest   ever   authorized    under    the   Forelpn 
Assets  Control  Act  of   1950.  I  believe  Mem- 
bers  of   Congress   would    be   very   interests  i 
In  the  details  of  this  transaction  and  in  rm 
explanation    as    to   why    the   Admlnlstratlo:i 
chose  this  particular  moment  to  auihorli:- 
payment  of  over  half  a  million  dollars  to  tht 
Red  Chinese  when  our  balance  of  payments 
situation  Is  so  critical. 

Mr.  Katzenbach.  the  number  two  man  in 
the  State  Department,  further  stated  tha: 
the  Administration  would  accept  "Just  abotii 
any  gesture"  as  an  Indication  of  Peking 
Interest  in  Improving  relations  with  the 
United  States.  I  am  amazed  that  such  .i 
statement  would  be  made  while  the  Ad- 
ministration Is  trying  to  negotiate  an  end  iv 
the  Vietnamese  war  and  when  It  is  well- 
known  that  Peking  Is  urging  Hanoi  to  pros- 
ecute that  war  with  renewed  vigor.  I  am 
appalled  that  such  a  statement  would  in 
made  when  more  Americans  have  been  klUeti 
in  Vietnam  with  the  aid  and  support  of  th» 
Red  Chinese  In  the  past  four  weeks  than  in 
any  other  previous  four-week  period  during 
the  entire  Vietnamese  conflict. 

Mr.  Katzenbach's  speech  contains  sonu 
other  rather  remarkable  language.  He  sav.- 
for  Instance  that:  "The  military  threat  poseu 
by  Peking  can  be,  and  perhaps  at  times  hii> 
been,  exaggerated."  I  am  amazed  to  find  Mr 
Katzenbach  making  such  a  statement  when 
his  Immediate  superior.  Mr.  Rusk,  has  re- 
peatedly stated  that  one  of  the  main  reason^ 
for  our  Intervention  in  Vietnam  Is  to  prevent 
Chinese   Communist  expansion   Into  all   oi 
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.southeast  Asia.  I  am  amazed  to  hear  such  a 
Ltiitement  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
usi  a  few  months  after  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  Justified  the  expenditure  of  $6  bil- 
lion for  an  ABM  (anti-ballistic  missile)  sys- 
em  designed  to  protect  us  from  the  growing 
c'liinese  Commvinist  nuclear  threat.  Such 
■  laring  inconsistencies  makes  one  wonder 
.vtiether  the  right  hand  of  the  Administration 
knows  what  the  left  hand  is  doing. 

Mr.  Katzenbach  further  states  that  the 
Uppartment  of  State  understands  Commu- 
nist China's  "legitimate  needs  for  security 
.,nd  friendly  relations  with  neighboring 
rountrles."  This  comment  Implies  that  Pe- 
i:ing  has  a  benign  and  peaceful  record 
iliroughout  the  wortd.  Mr.  Katzenbach 
blithely  overlooks  the  fact  that  since  1960 
Cimmunlst  China  has  made  at  least  two 
pen  mlllUiry  attacks  on  India,  created  dls- 
rirbances  in  Macao  and  Hong  Kong,  nearly 
.  inquered  Indonesia  from  within.  launched 
.videspread  subversion  in  Africa,  continually 
pr  ibed  the  Taiwan  Straits,  and  has  en- 
,•  .iiraged  both  the  disgraceful  conduct  of 
rinnese  Communist  diplomats  abroad  and 
•Me  mistreatment  of  foreign  diplomats  and 
Mwsmen    In    Peking. 

The  Under  Secretary's  statement  about 
(  mmunist  China's  "friendly  relations  with 
:nr  neighbors"  seems  to  contradict  many 
;  .evlous  pronouncements  made  by  both 
democratic  Administrations  since  1960  in 
opposing  the  admission  of  Communist  China 
•o  the  United  Nations.  The  U.S.  has  re- 
pe.itedly.  and  I  think  rightly,  pointed  out 
That  the  government  In  Peking  is  not  peace- 
loving.  The  Chinese  Communists  clearly  do 
not  concur  In  the  obligations  which  the  UN 
Charter  imposes  upon  members.  I  would 
(luestlon  whether  Mr.  Katzenbach's  re- 
m.irks  are  not  most  untimely,  for  during  the 
p  St  few  years  Communist  China  has  aggres- 
sively attempted  to  put  Its  openly  stated 
theory  of  world  revolution  into  effect.  As  a 
rr  suit  a  growing  majority  of  United  Nations 
members  now  opjjose  Communist  China's  en- 
try into  the  world  body,  whereas  previously 
the  number  of  states  voting  with  the  United 
States  against  Communist  China  was  de- 
creasing. So  once  again  this  Administration 
appears  to  be  wavering  in  its  support  for  a 
p  aicy  which  has  finally  won  the  enthusiastic 
b.icklng  of  friendly  states,  a  policy  which 
the  U.S.  has  firmly  endorsed  since  the 
Cliinese  Communists  attacked  United  Na- 
tions forces  In  Korea  In  1950. 

The  Under  Secretarj'  oi  State  for  Political 
Ailairs.  Mr.  Eugene  Rostow.  speaking  in  Cin- 
cinnati on  the  same  date  as  Mr.  Katzenbach. 
stated:  "We  have  ourselves  pushed  .-islde  bar- 
riers which  once  existed  in  our  policy.  .  .  . 
We  have  made  clear  our  willingness  to  wel- 
come Chinese  scientists,  scholars,  and  Jour- 
n.aists  to  the  United  States,  and  have  en- 
couraged our  own  academics  to  establish 
contact  with  their  counterparts  on  the  maln- 
U:nd  of  China.  To  facilitate  these  contacts, 
wp  have  eased  restrictions  on  travel  to  Com- 
munist China.  Few  applications  for  the  vall- 
d;alon  of  passports  for  travel  to  Communist 
Oiina  have  been  refused  in  recent  years.  .  .  . 
We  have  taken  other  steps  ;ts  well." 

I  think  Members  of  Congiess  would  like 
to  knew  what  the  "other  steps"  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Rostow  are.  I  would  like  to  know  the 
rrasons  behind  the  Administration's  change 
in  tactics  toward  the  Chinese  Communists. 
I  would  like  to  know  what  has  prompted  the 
Aamlnlstratlon  to  begin  thrown  bouquets  at 
The  Chinese  Communists.  Is  there  some  star- 
tling piece  of  news  about  Communist  China 
which  policymakers  in  the  State  Department 
and  In  the  White  House  know  which  other 
Americans  are  not  piivy  to?  K  there  is,  the 
Administration  should  share  this  news  with 
the  American  people!  If  there  Is  not,  I  sug- 
pest  that  this  Is  a  most  peculiar  time  for 
America  to  begin  courting  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists. 
As  of  a  few  months  ago  there  was  great 
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uncertainty  among  China  scholars  as  to  who 
was  actually  In  control  In  Peking.  This  Sen- 
ator Is  still  uncertain. 

Does  not  the  continuing  conflict  on  the 
mainland  make  It  Impossible  to  predict  now 
whether  the  Communists  will  be  able  to  re- 
tain centralized  control  of  that  huge  coun- 
try? Is  It  not  quite  possible  that  China  will 
disintegrate  Into  regional  rule  by  warlords? 
Is  it  not  even  possible  that  the  Chinese  peo- 
ple will  regain  their  freedom  to  choose  a 
better  form  of  government?  If  so.  this  would 
hardly  appear  to  be  the  time  to  alter  our 
China  policy.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  time  for 
continued  watchful  waiting. 

Friendship  is  a  two-way  street.  Have  the 
Communist  Chinese  taken  any  initiatives 
Indicating  they  wish  to  Improve  relations 
with  the  U.S.?  Oddly  enough,  both  Mr. 
Katzenbach  and  Mr.  Rostow  express  doubt 
in  their  speeches  that  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists are  Interested  In  friendly  relations  with 
the  United  States.  For  Instance,  Mr.  Katzen- 
bach said:  "Contact,  exchange,  detente — all 
threaten  not  only  the  objectives  of  Peking's 
foreign  policy,  but  the  whole  Ideological 
fabric  which  this  generation  of  leaders  has 
woven  together  .  .  .  such  a  move — the  desire 
for  expanded  and  Improved  peaceful  con- 
tacts between  the  two  countries — appears 
still  to  be  lacking  on  the  Chinese  side." 

If  Peking  is  Interested  In  Improved  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States,  It  has  .in  excel- 
lent opportunity  to  demonstrate  good  faith 
by  helping  us  find  a  peaceful  solution  to  the 
war  In  Vietnam.  If.  however,  the  Chinese 
Communists  continue  to  withhold  their  co- 
operation on  this  question  of  life  and  death 
importance  to  all  Americans  I  consider  It 
most  Inappropriate  for  our  government  to 
extend  America's  hand  of  official  friendship. 
Certainly  the  American  people  are  entitled 
to  a  clear  statement  of  the  Administration 
intention  towards  Communist  China.  I  see 
no  reason  why  we  should  be  obliged  to  read 
the  fine  print  of  numerous  speeches  to  gain 
an  Impression  of  Administration  thinking  on 
such  a  crucial  issue.  Unless  the  national 
security  would  be  adversely  affected,  I  call 
upon  the  Administration  to  issue  a  clear, 
comprehensive  policy  statement  on  Com- 
munist China. 


REPORT  ON  CIGARETTES 


HON.  WALTER  B.  JONES 

OF    NORTH    C.\ROIlNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  3.  196B 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
has  made  its  annual  report  to  Congress 
on  cigarettes. 

I  am  torn  between  two  recommenda- 
tions to  my  colleagues  about  this  report. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  would  be  a  shame  for 
them  to  waste  their  valuable  time  read- 
ing and  from  this  standpoint,  I  should 
recommend  against  bothering  with  it. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  a 
shsmie  for  them  to  miss  this  prime  ex- 
ample of  what  happens  when  bureaucrats 
meddle  into  areas  where  they  haven't  the 
least  competence. 

Aside  from  a  recommendation  to  ban 
all  broadcast  advertising  of  cigarettes — 
a  recommendation  obviously  calculated 
to  grab  headlines  in  newspapers — there  is 
little  new  in  this  report  to  Congress. 
There  are  a  lot  of  statistics  and  numbers. 
There  are  a  lot  of  speculations.  But  there 
is  no  medical  evidence,  new  or  otherwise. 
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that  demonstrates  that  cigarettes  hann 
smokers. 

There  are  many  statements  that  fail  to 
state  the  full  facts.  For  example,  there 
is  a  table  of  how  much  advertising  was 
spent  on  cigarettes  in  the  years  from  1963 
to  1967.  The  implication  of  this  table  is 
that  the  industiT  has  vastly  increa.sed  its 
advert'sing.  I  do  not  have  any  figures  to 
support  it,  but  I  would  bet  that  a  good 
part  of  this  increase  is  in  the  .simple  rise 
in  the  cost  of  advertising. 

Again,  the  FTC  has  put  forward  its 
peculiar  logic  that  when  an  advertise- 
ment says  the  smoke  of  a  particular 
brand  of  cigarette  is  milder,  that  this  is 
a  health  statement. 

On  the  basis  of  such  logic,  the  Com- 
mission has  recommended  that  television 
and  radio  advertising  for  cigarettes  be 
banned.  What  the  Commission  has  actu- 
ally done  is  to  .single  out  a  specific  prod- 
uct— out  of  all  the  products  in  our 
economy — and  .said  that  aflhouyh  this 
product  is  a  legal  one,  and  legitimately 
advertised  and  marketed,  it  cannot  be 
advertised  on  either  radio  or  television. 
The  Commission  has  not  staled  what 
its  criteria  for  selecting  the  product  are. 
It  has  not  demonstrated  that  cigarette 
smoking  is,  in  scientific  fact,  harmful. 
Nor  has  it  demonstrated  that  cigarette 
advertising  on  television  or  radio  plays 
any  significant  role  in  getting  people  to 
start  smoking  cigarettes. 

What  about  automobiles?  Some  50.000 
people  a  year  are  killed  by  automobile 
accidents,  probably  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands are  permanently  crippled.  Yet  I 
liear  no  hew  and  ciy  from  the  FTC  to 
ban  radio  and  television  advertising  of 
automobiles. 

Who  among  us  can  estimate  the  phy.si- 
cal  and  property  damage  caused  by  ex- 
cessive use  of  alcoholic  beverage,  the 
broken  homes,  the  impaiiinent  of  morals. 
As  of  this  date,  I  find  no  concern  by  FTC 
in  this  critical  area  of  public  health. 

Tobacco  is  grown  in  26  States  and 
Puerto  Rico  by  650.000  farm  families. 
There  are  425  tobacco  factories,  located 
in  35  States,  directly  employing  75.000 
men  and  women  earning  annual  wages 
of  8352,875,000.  Farm  income  from  to- 
bacco is  about  $1.5  billion.  State,  Fed- 
eral, and  local  taxes  are  rimning  at  the 
rate  of  $4  billion  annually. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it:  The  an- 
swers to  smoking  and  health  questions 
will  come  from  such  facilities  as  these. 
The  answers  will  not  be  found  in  reports 
to  Congress  by  a  set  of  bureaucrats  who 
are  out  of  their  depth. 

That  there  is  a  lack  of  scientific  evi- 
dence that  cigarettes  cause  human  dis- 
ease is  plain  to  those  who  study  the  ques- 
tion with  an  open  mind.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  much  more  research  needs  to 
be  done,  for  it  is  only  in  the  laboratory 
that  questions  about  smoking  and  health 
will  be  resolved — not  in  bureaucratic 
propaganda  reports. 

The  tobacco  industry's  contributions 
to  independent  research  to  establish  the 
facts  are  well  known.  The  research  be- 
ing conducted  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  also 
a  long  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Much  of  this  research  is  being  done  in 
the  State  of  North  Carolina,  in  the  Re- 
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search  Trlanele.  This  magnificent  set  of 
research  facilities  should  be  a  source  of 
pride  to  all  Americans,  as  it  is  to  North 
Carolinians.  Here,  thousands  of  the  best 
scientific  minds  in  the  world  are  at  work 
on  many  problems,  as  well  as  smoking 
and  health. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  GUN  CONTROL 
LEGISLATION 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  3.  1968 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  of  todays 
discussion  about  pun  control  legislation 
brings  to  mind  similar  discu.s.>ions  of 
yesterday  about  legislation  to  outlaw 
racial  segregation  in  various  areas  of 
our  national  life. 

"You  'cannot  legislate  morality."  we 
were  told.  Passing  a  law  against  a  prac- 
tice which  is  an  intimate  component  of 
people's  live.s  will  not  necessarily  compel 
them  to  change.  And  the  failure  of  the 
18th  amendment  with  its  attendant  evils 
of  bootlegging  were  cited  as  obiter  dic- 
tum for  substantiation. 

Today,  this  same  ars;ument  that  we 
cannot  leei^late  morality  or  a  change  in 
the  entrenched  habits  of  men  is  being 
offered  again  by  the  opponents  of  gun 
control  legislation  They  submit  that  the 
strict  control  of  the  sale  and  ownership 
of  guns  will  not  deter  criminals  or  wipe 
out  crime  or  put  a  brake  to  violence  in 
this  countrj-. 

To  a  limited  extent,  their  argument 
possesses  some  merit.  But  the  terrible 
need  for  some  form  of  gun  control  law 
is  not  mitigated  by  its  uncertain  ability 
to  overnight  guarantee  a  totally  peace- 
ful society.  As  long  as  men  are  governed 
by  the  passions  of  racial  extremism,  as 
long  as  the  pus  of  the  criminal  mentality 
festers  in  the  body  politic  and  as  long 
as  some  men  believe  that  the  ultimate 
responsibility  for  protecting  their  family 
resides  within  their  being,  then  the  po- 
tential prospect  for  violence  is  one  of 
awesome  omnipresence. 

But  what  gun  control  legislation  is 
designed  to  do  is  precisely  what  the  laws 
against  murder,  the  laws  against  rape. 
laws  against  robbei-y  and  burglaiT-  and 
the  laws  against  aggravated  assault  are 
purposed  to  accomplish. 

Laws  do  not  stop  criminal  behavior. 
But  they  do  regulate  its  expression. 

In  1966.  according  to  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation,  there  were  10,920 
murders.  These  10,920  murders  were  part 
of  the  3.243.000  violent  crimes  committed 
in  that  year — murder,  forcible  rape,  rob- 
bery, aggravated  assault,  burglary,  lar- 
ceny, and  auto  theft. 

Did  laws  against  these  crimes  prevent 
their  execution?  They  did  not.  But  let 
us  consider  what  a  rapacious  jungle  of 
unbridled  violence  would  have  engulfed 
this  Nation  if  there  had  been  no  such 
laws.  Without  those  laws,  we  would  have 
lived  in  a  condition  of  unresolved  con- 
flict. 

This  is  why  we  must  appreciate  that 
laws  act  as  an  educative  force  to  mold 
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young  minds  to  accept  law  and  order  as 
the  highest  precept  of  society's  existence. 
We  do  not  achieve  100-percent  com- 
pliance in  this  effort,  but  we  have  suc- 
ceeded historically  in  maintaining  a  so- 
ciety more  orderly  than  disorderly. 

Society's  inclination  to  obey  its  laws 
depends  upon  the  moral  commitment 
men  themselves  are  willing  to  make  to- 
ward the  law's  fulfillment.  Laws  are  made 
by  men  for  men — all  men.  There  can 
never  be  any  such  thing  as  selective 
obedience  of  the  law  or  society's  temple 
of  law  and  order  will  crumble  into  a 
Sahara  of  anarchy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to  say 
a  word  about  the  Negro  community  which 
I  represent  to  some  extent  and  its  rela- 
tioriship  to  gun  control  legislation. 

It  is  fashionable  in  many  circles  of 
racial  bigotry  to  subtly  indict  the  Negro 
community  for  the  rising  "crime  in  the 
streets." 

Along  with  the  recent  two  horrible  as- 
sassinations of  our  beloved  Rev.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  and  Senator  Robert  F. 
Kennedy,  the  rising  tide  of  so-called 
black  crime  has  been  implicitly  in- 
troduced into  the  arguments  for  gim 
control  legislation.  Hysteria  has  been 
whipped  up  and  logic  has  suffered 
grievously. 

Let  me  point  out.  however,  that  it  is 
the  Negro  community  which  is  most  sav- 
agely victimized  by  crime.  If.  in  some 
communities,  a  majority  of  the  criminals 
are  Negro,  then  it  is  equally  true  that  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  victims 
are  Negro.  The  highest  crime  rates  in 
every  major  city  in  America  are  in  the 
black  ghettoes,  not  the  white  enclaves. 

In  New  York  City,  for  example,  ac- 
cording to  a  report  several  months  ago 
by  that  city's  police  department,  six  of 
that  city's  80  police  precincts — 7  per- 
cent— commit  one-third — 33  percent — of 
all  violent  crimes  in  New  York  City. 

And  where  are  those  six  precincts  lo- 
cated? In  the  ghetto  slums  of  Harlem, 
Bedford-Stuyvesant.  and  the  South 
Bronx. 

And  so  ghetto  black  mothers  and  chil- 
dren who  today  are  violently  attacked  by 
guns  in  their  communities  desperately 
need  the  identical  protection  of  tough 
law  enforcement  and  gim  control  leg- 
islation as  much,  we  are  told,  as  suburban 
mothers  and  children  deserve  these 
benefits. 

Gun  control  legislation  will  not  auto- 
matically prevent  crime.  But  gun  con- 
trol legislation  can  make  it  more 
difficult  for  the  convicted  felon,  the 
criminally  insane,  and  the  recidivist  to 
buy  or  own  a  gun.  Gun  control  legisla- 
tion can  stop  the  interstate  commeice 
in  gun  trafflc.  Gun  control  legislation 
can  limit  the  ability  of  organized  crime 
to  make  a  profit  out  of  selling  these 
purveyors  of  destruction.  And  siun  con- 
trol legislation  will  unquestionably  help 
to  reduce  crime. 

We  must  never  delude  ourselves  into 
believing  that  a  new  law  will  ipso  facto 
transform  our  society  into  a  paradise 
of  happy  togetherness  merely  because  we 
pass  that  law.  The  law's  ultimate  effec- 
tiveness depends  upon  its  uncompro- 
mising enforcement  and  its  hallowed 
obedience. 
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The  law  is  only  the  matrix  that  can 
cHner.t  the  powder  and  water  of  human 
behavior  into  a  concrete  foundation  for 
social  stability.  This  is  why  the  passage 
of  gun  control  legislation  is  mandatory 
in  this  Congress. 


FOURTH  OF  JULY 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  3.  1968 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  thi.s 
Fourth  of  July  holiday  I  call  on  all 
Americans  to  join  me  in  some  old-fash- 
ioned flag  waving  and  celebrating.  It  is 
Independence  Day  and  it  *s  a  day  to  re- 
member that  our  Government  deserves 
the  support  of  all  of  the  people.  This  lias 
been  my  attitude,  regardless  of  whether 
the  President  is  a  Republ'can  or  a  Demo- 
crat, whether  I  agree  with  all  hi.> 
policies  or  not.  This  holiday  transcends 
parties  and  issues.  It  is  a  great  day  ft'i 
a  great  country. 

Three  items  in  the  news  recently.  I 
think,  reflect  the  unique  greatness  of  the 
coimtiT  and  reflect  the  spirit  which 
shows  that  this  land  will  continue  to  be 
great. 

On  July  1,  the  new  Immigration  Act 
went  into  effect,  greatly  liberalizing  th" 
quota  system  which  has  traditionally  de- 
prived thousands  of  an  opportunity  to 
come  here.  Why  is  this  new  act  such  a 
marvelous  symbol  of  this  country'?  Be- 
cause it  shows  that  America  is,  indeea. 
the  land  of  opportunity,  and  that  theie 
are  uncounted  people  in  every  count  I^■ 
on  the  globe  who  affirmatively  want  to 
come  here  and  live  in  America.  If  ail 
manmade  laws  and  barriers  were  to  dis- 
appear, you  would  see  the  greatest  ava- 
lanche of  people  from  all  over  the  world 
arriving  at  our  shores. 

A  recent  report  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  by  a  team  of  respected  social 
scientists  shows  that,  in  spite  of  all  the 
recent  domestic  troubles,  there  is  less 
strife  in  the  country  now  than  in  past 
decades.  Professors  from  Brandeis. 
Princeton,  Pennsylvania,  and  California 
show  demonstrably  that  civil  violence 
and  tension  was  indeed  greater  at  almo";t 
any  time  in  the  last  century  than  it  is 
now. 

We  are  not  by  nature  a  violent  people 
nor  do  we  support  violent  customs.  On 
this  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
Republic,  we  can  proudly  rededicate  our- 
selves to  nonviolence  in  our  dealings  with 
each  other. 

Finally,  a  news  item  in  the  Washington 
Star  held  my  attention:  it  showed  that 
Americans  donated  $14.6  billion  last  year 
in  charity  to  worthy  causes — to  religion 
and  to  education,  to  the  arts  and  to  the 
poor.  No  other  country  has  this  tradition 
of  giving,  this  tradition  of  generosity. 
Nowhere  else  is  there  such  a  spirit  of 
philanthrophy  among  all  the  people. 

Look  at  the  sacrifices  made  by  our 
yoimg  people  who  volunteer  for  the  Peace 
Corps  and  for  VISTA  and  for  other  social 
service  agencies;  look  at  what  they  do 
for  the  world  and  for  all  our  people.  We 
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hear  many  complaints,  but  I  am  con- 
vinced the  present  generation  is  the  best 
we  have  ever  had.  Generally,  it  is  the 
most  dignified,  it  has  the  most  respect 
for  itself,  and  it  has  genuinely  done  the 
most  for  others  and  Itself. 

With  thoughts  like  this  in  mind,  then, 
I  approach  July  4  enthusiastically.  It  is 
a  day  of  celebration  for  all  of  us. 


TABULATED     RESULTS    FOR    POLL 
CONDUCTED  JUNE  1968 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  CORBETT 

OP   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  3,  1968 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
.submitting  for  the  information  and  in- 
terest of  my  colleagues  the  results  of  my 
latest  survey  of  public  opinion  in  the 
18th  Congressional  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

To  date  more  than  20.000  question- 
naires have  been  tabulated.  This  is 
enough,  we  believe,  to  virtually  consti- 
tute a  referendum  on  the  issues  con- 
sidered, and  is  a  most  effective  antidote 
ai.:ainst  pressure  propaganda. 

The  above-mentioned  information  fol- 
lows: 

r.\BULATED  Results  for  Poll   Conducted 
June  1968 

1.  Do  you  agree  with  ttiose  who  advocate 
that  the  police  should  shoot  at  looters  and 
arsonists  who  fall  to  desist  when  chal- 
lenged? Yes,  93%:   No,  T:'c. 

Here  s  reflected  the  overwhelming  popular 
resentment  against  law  breakers  and  vio- 
lence. The  people  of  our  district  (and  we 
can  assume  of  the  whole  nation)  want  a 
I'peedy  return  to  law  and  order  and  respect 
for  proper  authority.  The  rights  of  the  of- 
fended are  more  important  than  the  rights 
ol  the  offenders. 

2.  In  order  to  get  peace  In  Vietnam,  do 
you  feel  the  United  States  should  agree  to 
the  North  Vietnamese  demand  that  a  coali- 
tion government  to  include  Communists  be 
set  up   in  South  Vietnam?   Yes,  31%;   No, 

69  ■ : . 

The  majority  seems  to  feel  that  we  will 
have  lost  the  war  in  Vietnam  If  we  negotiate 
a  settlement  that  allows  the  Conununlsts  a 
place  in  the  government  of  South  Vietnam 
and  that  all  our  sacrifices  of  men  and  money 
will  have  been  In  vain. 

3.  Should  we  cut  Off  federal  scholarship 
and  loan  fimds  to  college  students  guilty  of 
participating  in  camiius  rioting?  Yea,  93%: 

No.  v:;,. 

The  public  is  quite  willing  to  help  stu- 
dents of  needy  famllieE  to  secure  educational 
advantages.  But  the  great  majority  is  fed 
up  with  subsidized  students  participating 
in  riots  and  demonstrations  which  destroy 
property  and  interrupt  orderly  educational 
processes.  If  change  is  necessary,  there  exist 
proper  and  dignified  methods  of  achieving 
inch  objectives.  After  all.  one  thing  we  are 
trying  to  do  Is  to  de\-elop  good  citizens,  rot 
lew  scoffers. 

4.  Would  you  vote  for  a  "negative  Income 
tax"  (guaranteed  annual  Income)  for  fam- 
lUes  regarded  as  poverty  stricken?  Yes,  IT}; 
No.  83"  . 

Detailed  plans  of  how  the  guaranteed  an- 
nual income  will  work  are  not  generally 
known  and  we  cannot  be  sure  if  it  would 
put  an  end  to  most  other  welfare  programs. 
But  a  large  majority  revolts  at  the  idea  of 
mailing   monthly   checl£S    to   people   simply 
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because  they  can  prove  a  laclc  of  money.  To 
most  it  is  simply  a  fancy  name  for  the  dole. 

5.  Under  the  terms  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty,  member  countries  can  withdraw 
from  the  NATO  Alliance  next  year.  Should 
the  U.S.  withdraw  and  bring  its  troops  back 
from  Europe?  Yes,  43',t;   No,  57':. 

In  our  previous  jioll  88'>  felt  that  the  U.S. 
iias  over-extended  Itself  on  foreign  commit- 
ments, but  many  of  those  apparently  feel 
that  NATO  is  so  important  in  maintaining 
the  balance  of  power  against  the  Soviet 
Union  that  they  are  willing  to  keep  our 
troops  in  Europe  at  either  present  or  reduced 
force  levels.  Tills  question  provided  the  clos- 
est division  of  opinion  on  our  poll. 

6.  Do  you  believe  that  a  tax  Increase  and 
decreased  government  spending  are  necessary 
to  prevent  more  inflation  and  to  strengthen 
the  dollar?  Yes.  62';;  No,  38<;'c. 

In  our  February  Poll  73'.l  opposed  the  en- 
actment of  a  lO'.t  surcharge  on  personal  and 
corporate  income  taxes.  Most  said  taxes  are 
high  enough  and  that  the  main  thrust  should 
be  towards  reducing  expenditures.  In  this 
poll  when  the  two  elements  were  combined, 
the  majority  voted  for  a  tax  hike  coupled 
with  a  budget  limitation  to  save  the  dollar. 
I  voted  for  that  package  when  the  Hou^e 
passed  it  268  to  150  on  June  20.  I  found  no 
one  who  wanted  higher  taxes,  but  even 
though  it  is  an  election  year,  a  strong  ma- 
jority in  the  House  felt  that  our  flscal  litnesa 
demanded  responsible  action. 

7.  Do  you  believe  that  definite  and  decisive 
action  should  be  taken  by  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment to  obtain  the  return  of  the  USS  Pueblo 
and  its  crew  Irom  North  Korea?  Yes,  87'; , 
No,  13'c. 

The  overwhelming  majority  apparently  be- 
lieves tiiat  the  prestige  of  the  U.S.  was  seri- 
ously impaired  when  we  did  not  retaliate 
promptly  to  the  seizure  of  the  Pueblo.  Like- 
wise they  say  that  the  slogan  of  1898,  "Re- 
member the  Maine,"  has  now  become,  "For- 
get the  Pueblo." 

8.  Do  you  think  that  the  election  of  our 
next  President  will  be  decided  in  the  House 
of  Representatives?  Yes,  12%;  No.  88".. 

This  question  indirectly  probed  how  seri- 
ously people  regard  the  third  party  candi- 
dacy of  George  Wallace.  According  to  our 
Constitution,  if  no  candidate  obtains  a  ma- 
jority (over  50%)  of  the  electoral  votes,  tlie 
House  of  Representatives  will  choose  the 
President  from  among  those  three  candidates 
who  got  the  highest  number  of  electoral 
votes.  Many  competent  political  observers  be- 
lieve that  the  contest  between  Republicans 
and  Democrats  will  be  so  close  that  Wallace 
may  get  enough  electoral  votes  to  prevent 
either  major  party  candidate  from  obtaining 
a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes  to  prevent 
either  major  party  candidate  from  obtaining 
a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes,  so  that  our 
next  President  could  be  elected  by  the  House 
instead  of  the  people. 

9.  Should  our  interstate  highway  program 
be  curtailed  to  some  degree  until  we  have  re- 
gained fiscal  fitness?  Yes,  63%;  No,  31 'c. 

Despite  the  fact  that  our  federal  highways 
are  financed  by  special  taxes  on  gasoline,  oil. 
tires,  etc.,  and  not  from  the  general  treasury, 
we  see  here  another  example  of  the  peoples 
distaste  for  continued  heavy  spending.  Such 
spending  does  add  to  the  nation's  boiling  in- 
flation, and  many  feel  that  highway  con- 
struction could  be  reduced  until  unemploy- 
ment becomes  heavier. 

10.  Would  you  have  permitted  the  Poor 
People's  March  to  come  into  Washington, 
D.C.?  Yes,  24':  ;  No.  76%. 

This  Question  was  poorly  phrased.  Some 
respondents  had  in  mind  the  Solidarity 
March  of  June  19.  while  others  were  think- 
ing of  the  Poor  People's  Encampment  at 
Resurrection  City.  Had  the  question  been 
only  on  the  Solidarity  March  I  think  more 
would  have  approved  it  and  less  would  have 
favored  allowing  the  camp-in. 

11.  Should  we  sell  up-to-date  arms  and 
aircraft   to   Israel?   Yes,  60 '"c;    No,  40%. 
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Although  most  are  sympathetic  to  Israel's 
future  welfare  and  are  alarmed  over  in- 
creasing Communist  influence  in  the  Arab 
world,  a  si2»ble  minority  fear  that  such 
sympathy  could  involve  us  in  an  arms  race 
in  the  Near  East  witli  the  Soviet  Union. 

12.  Which  do  you  think  is  the  single  most 
important  problem  facing  tlie  country  today? 
(Please  check  just  one) 

(a)  War  in  Vietnam,  29%. 

(b)  High  Cost  of  Laving,  5Vc. 

(c)  Poverty,  3'; . 

(d)  Crime  and  Lawlessness  (including 
riots,  looting,  etc.),  63';. 

These  results  i,upport  those  of  Question 
No.  1  and  parallel  the  findings  of  many  re- 
cent nation-wide  public  opinion  polls:  Crime 
is  the  major  concern  of  the  American  public 
today. 

13.  If  your  present  inclination  is  to  vote 
Democratic  in  November,  who  would  you 
prefer  to  be  the  nominee?  i  Please  check  just 
one  )  Humphrey — ;  Kennedy — :  McCarthy — . 

This  questionnaire  had  just  gone  into  the 
malls  when  the  late  Senator  Kennedy  was 
tragically  assassinated.  Consequently  the 
possible  answers  were  so  badly  confused  we 
decided  to  nullify  the  question  and  not  pub- 
lish any  results. 

14.  If  your  present  inclination  is  to  vote 
Republican  in  November,  who  would  you  pre- 
fer to  be  the  nominee?  (Please  check  just 
one.)    Nixon  51 '    ;    Reagan  15;;   RocUefeller 

34';.. 

On  a  question  such  as  this,  straight  re- 
porting and  no  commentary  is  alx>ut  all  that 
is  in  order. 


RED  CHINA 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  3,  1968 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
weeks  there  has  been  disturbing  increase 
in  the  number  of  statements  emanating 
from  vai-ying  sources  in  the  present  ad- 
ministration hinting  at  a  change  of  pol- 
icy toward  Red  China.  In  this  connection 
I  commend  the  reading  of  an  article  by 
John  D.  Lofton,  Jr.,  appearing  in  the 
Manchester  Union  Leader  of  June  29, 
1968. 

Interestingly,  in  a  recent  poll  which  I 
took  in  New  Hampshire's  first  Congres- 
sional District,  in  more  than  10,000  re- 
plies, 64  percent  opposed  the  admission 
of  Red  China  to  the  United  Nations,  25 
percent  favored  it,  and  11  percent  were 
imdecided. 

The  article  follows: 
UNrrtD  Statks  Considering  Red  China  Ties? 
(By  John  D.  Lofton,  Jr.) 
Is  the  Johnson-Humphrey  Administration 
considering  the  recognition  of  Red  China? 

Well,  they  just  might  be,  but  they  haven't 
said  anything  official  on  it  and  that's  made 
Sen.  George  Murphy  (R. -Calif.)  pretty  hot 
under  the  collar. 

The  senator  has  noticed  several  high  rank- 
ing administration  officials  sending  up  trial 
balloons  on  the  subject  and  has  asked  John- 
son and  Company  to  issue  a  comprehensive 
policy  statement  on  Communist  China. 

"I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  be  obliged 
to  read  the  fine  print  of  numerous  speeches 
to  gain  an  impression  of  administration 
thinking  on  such  a  crucial  subject."  the 
California  Republican  told  his  Senate  col- 
leagues recently. 

The  way  Senator  Murphy  sees  it.  Balloon 
Number  one  was  sent  up  by  none  other  than 
LBJ  himself  in  the  State  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage last  January  when  he  told  the  Con- 
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greM:  "Turmoil  continue*  on  the  mainland 
of  China  after  •  year  of  violent  disruption 
The  radical  extremism  of  their  government 
has  Isolated  the  Chinese  people  behind  their 
own  borders  The  United  States,  however, 
remains  willing  to  p?rmlt  the  travel  of  Jour- 
nalists to  both  of  our  countries  to  under- 
take cultural  and  educational  exchanges; 
and  to  talk  alwut  the  exchange  of  basic  food 
crop  materials." 

(What  sort  of  food  crop  materials  would 
the  US,  the  greatest  agricultural  nation  In 
the  world,  need  from  Bed  China,  asked 
Senator  Murphy  In  disbelief.  "The  only  agri- 
cultural product  of  Red  China  which  Is 
known  to  be  in  surplus  and  in  great  de- 
mand In  the  rest  of  the  world  Is  opium — 
and  we  certainly  don't  need  that,  '  he 
quipped.) 

HUMPHKXT     BALLOON 

Balloon  Number  Two  was  sent  aloft  by 
Vice  President  Humphrey  In  April  of  this 
year  when  he  said:  "I  look  forward  to  the 
day  when  the  great  Chinese  people  no  longer 
Ttctlmlzed  from  within,  take  their  place  in 
the  modern  world.  Surely  one  of  the  most 
exciting  and  enriching  experiences  to  which 
we  can  loflk  forward  Is  the  building  of  peace- 
ful bridges  to  the  people  of  mainland  China." 

Balloons  Number  Three  and  Pour  were 
launched  simultaneously  on  May  21  by  Under 
Se<;retary  of  State  Nicholas  Katzenbach — 
and  Eugene  Rostow,  under  secretary  of  state 
for  political  affairs. 

Katzenbach  speaking  to  the  Nattonad  Pna 
Club  hinted,  among  other  things,  that  the 
US  Just  might  loosen  its  trade  embargo 
against  Red  China  if  Peking  would  ease  lt» 
opposition  to  commerce  with   this  country. 

One  example  cited  by  Senator  Murphy  of 
our  "new  flexibUlty "  policy  toward  Red  China 
was  the  granting  of  a  license  to  the  Radio 
Corporation  of  America  to  pay  about  •600- 
000  to  the  Chinese  Reds  for  services  rendered 
by  Peking  authorities  in  accepting  RCA 
messages  from  overseas  customers  prtmarlly 
located  in  the  Middle  East. 

According  to  newspaper  reports,  this  trans- 
fer of  funds  is  the  largest  ever  authorized 
under  the  Foreign  Assets  Control  Act  of  1950. 

Under  Secretary  of  State  Katzenbach,  the 
number  two  man  at  State,  further  stated 
that  the  administration  was  prepared  to  ac- 
cept "Just  about  any  gesture"  as  an  indica- 
tion of  Peking's  interest  in  improving  rela- 
tions with  the  US.  He  also  opined  that  "the 
military  threat  posed  by  Peking  can  be.  and 
perhaps  at  Umes.  has  been  exaggerated  " 

OVERLOOKS   ATTACKS 

This  observation.  Senator  Murphy  notes, 
blithely  overlooks  the  fact  that  since  1960 
Red  China  has  nuide  at  least  two  open  mili- 
tary att  icks  on  India,  created  disturbances  in 
Macao  and  Hang  Kong,  nearly  conquered 
Indonesia  from  within,  launched  widespread 
subversion  in  Africa,  continually  probed  the 
Taiwan  straits,  and  has  encouraged  both  the 
disgraceful  conduct  of  Red  Chinese  diplo- 
mats abroad  and  the  mistreatment  of  foreign 
dlplom;its  and  newsmen  in  Peking. 

Speaking  in  Clncinn.ui  the  same  day  as 
Under  Secret  iry  Katzenbach  spoke  in  Wash- 
ington. Eugene  Rostow  was  putting  down  a 
similar  Une:  "We  have  ourselves  pushed  aside 
barriers  which  once  existed  in  our  policy 
We  have  m-ide  clear  our  willingness  to  wel- 
come Chinese  scientists,  scholars  and  Jour- 
nalisW  to  the  U.S..  and  have  encouraged  on 
ovir  own  academics  to  establish  contact  with 
their  counterparts  on  the  mainland  cf 
China.  To  facilitate  the  contacts,  we  have 
eased  travel  restriction  on  travel  to  Commu- 
nist China.  Few  applications  for  the  valida- 
tion of  passports  for  travel  to  Communist 
Chin  I  have  been  refused  in  recent  years  . 
We  have  taken  other  step*  as  well." 

MORE   BALLOONS 

With  no  real  reaction  to  the  first  four  bal- 
loons It  looks  as  if  the  administration  is 
starting  to  send  them  up  again. 
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In  an  interview  with  the  New  York  Times 
last  Sunday  (June  23).  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey, in  responding  to  a  question  having 
nothing  to  do  with  our  China  policies,  vol- 
unteered the  notion  that  "we  must  initiate 
a  constant,  persistent  effort  to  open  up 
China,  and  to  get  away  from  the  isolation  of 
China  to  peaceful  engagement  with  her  .  . 
In  trade.  I  dont  Just  mean  cultural  ex- 
changes, I  don't  mean  'Just  Journalist  ex- 
changes, doctors  and  educators — I  mean, 
commerce." 

Senator  Murphy  summed  up  the  whole 
Idea  of  trade  with  Red  China  when  he  put  it 
this  way:  "If  Peking  is  Interested  in  im- 
proved relations  with  the  US.,  it  has  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  demonstrate  good 
faith  by  helping  us  find  a  peaceful  solution 
to  the  war  In  Vietnam.  If  however,  the  Chi- 
nese Reds  continue  to  withhold  their  co- 
operation on  this  question  of  life  and  death 
Importance  to  all  Americans  I  consider  it 
most  inappropriate  for  our  government  to 
extend  America's  hand  of  official  friendship  ' 
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THEY   GAVE   US    AN    INDEPENDENT 
AMERICA— CAN  WE  KEEP  IT? 


HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  3,  196i 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
Mr  George  J.  Burger,  Sr.,  vice  pres*dent 
of  the  National  Federation  of  Independ- 
ent Business,  gave  me  an  article  "The 
Price  They  Paid."  This  is  an  authentic 
resume  or  abstract  of  the  sacrifices  made 
by  the  courageous  men  who  s'gned  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  The  facts 
about  the  hardship  and  suffering  of  these 
patriots  who  subscribed  their  names  to 
this  document  are  little  known  to  the 
American  people  today.  It  was  common 
knowledge  to  these  men  at  that  time  that 
they  were  risking  everything  they  held 
dear  by  being  a  part  of  the  leadership 
in  this  epochal  movement. 

At  this  time  of  unrest,  with  the  Na- 
tion facing  trouble  from  within,  articles 
of  this  kind  should  be  broadly  distribu- 
ted to  our  people.  This  one  is  made  avail- 
able with  the  compliments  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Independent  Busi- 
ness of  San  Mateo.  Calif.,  an  organiza- 
tion that  is  dedicated  and  devoted  to  the 
principles  that  have  made  America  a 
strong  and  great  Nation. 

The  pioneers  who  have  gone  before 
have  left  America  a  heritage  of  which 
we  can  be  proud  to  perpetuate  this  free- 
dom and  independence  is  the  legacy  of 
all  of  us. 

The  text  of  'The  Price  They  Paid"  is 
included  as  a  part  of  my  remarks: 
(Compliments  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Independent  Business,  San  Mateo,  Calif.] 
The  Price  Thet  Paid 

Hare  you,  ever  wondered  what  happened  to 
those  men  who  siffned  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence? 

Five  signers  were  captured  by  the  British 
as  traitors,  and  tortured  before  they  died. 
Twelve  had  their  homes  ransacked  and 
burned.  Two  lost  their  sons  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary Army,  another  had  two  sons  cap- 
tured Nine  of  the  56  fought  and  died  from 
wounds  or  the  hardships  of  the  Revolution- 
ary War. 

What  kind  of  men  were  they?  Twenty-four 
were  lawyers  and  Jurists.  Eleven  were  mer- 


chants, nine  were  farmers  and  l.irge  plania- 
tlon  owners,  men  of  means,  well  educated 
But  they  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence knowing  full  well  that  the  penult, 
would   be   death   If   they  were   captured. 

They  signed  and  they  pledged  their  live 
their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor. 

Carter  Braxton  of  Virginia,  a  wealthy 
planter  and  trader,  saw  his  ships  swept  from 
the  seas  by  the  British  navy.  He  sold  his  homi- 
and  properties  to  pay  his  debts,  and  died  lu 
rags. 

Thomas  McKeam  was  so  hounded  by  tli'- 
British  that  he  was  forced  to  move  In-. 
f.»mlly  almost  constantly.  He  served  In  tin- 
Congress  without  pay,  and  his  family  w.-i 
Kept  In  hiding.  His  possessions  were  ta)(eii 
from  him,  and  poverty  was  his  reward. 

Vandals  or  soldiers  or  both,  looted  the 
properties  of  Ellery.  Clymer.  Hall.  Walton. 
Gwinnett,  Heyward,  Ruttledge,  and  Mlddli- 
ton. 

At  tbe  Battle  of  Torktown,  Thomas  Nelson 
Jr.  noted  that  the  British  General  Corn- 
walUs,  had  taken  over  the  Nelson  home  f(>r 
his  headquarters.  The  owner  quietly  urged 
General  George  Washington  to  open  flrr 
which  was  done.  The  home  was  destroyed, 
and  Nelson  died  bankrupt. 

Francis  Lewis  had  his  home  and  properties 
destroyed.  The  enemy  Jailed  his  wife,  and 
she  died  within  a  few  months. 

John  Hart  was  driven  from  his  wife's  bed- 
side as  she  was  djrlng.  Their  13  children  fle  i 
for  their  lives.  His  fields  and  his  grist  mill 
were  laid  waste.  For  more  than  a  year  li.- 
lived  In  foresu  and  caves,  returning  horn'- 
after  the  war  to  find  his  wife  dead,  his  chil- 
dren vanished.  A  few  weeks  later  he  died 
from   exhaustion  and   a   broken  heart. 

Norrls  and  Livingston  suffered  similar  fate^ 

Such  were  the  stories  and  sacrifices  of  the 
American  Revolution.  These  were  not  wllo- 
eyed.  rabble-rousing  rufflans.  They  were  soft 
spoken  men  of  means  and  education.  Thcv 
had  security,  but  they  valued  liberty  more 
Standing  tall,  straight,  and  unwavering,  thev 
pledged:  "For  the  support  of  this  declarn- 
tlon,  with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protectlo-.i 
of  the  Divine  Providence,  we  mutually  pledge 
to  each  other,  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  anct 
our  sacred  honor." 

They  gave  us  an  independent  America. 
Can  we  keep  it? 


HON.  BILL  NICHOLS  APPOINTED  TO 
THE  BOARD  OP  TRUSTEES  AT 
AUBURN  UNIVERSITY 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  3.  1968 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  share  with  the 
Members  of  the  House  today  the  news 
that  our  colleague  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Nichols]  has  been  appointed  to  the 
biard  of  trustees  at  Auburn  University. 
His  appointment  was  made  today  by  Gov- 
ernor Albert  Brewer. 

Our  colleague  holds  two  degrees  from 
Auburn  University,  but  in  those  days  it 
was  called  Alabama  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute. He  was  also  captain  of  the  1939 
football  team,  and  played  on  the  1937 
team  that  beat  Michigan  State  in  the 
Orange  Bowl.  Since  then,  he  has  worked 
hard  for  Auburn  and  for  education  in 
general  in  Alabama.  He  served  on  his 
city  board  of  education  for  15  years,  and 
championed  the  cause  of  education  in  his 
two  terms  in  the  state  legislature. 


July  3,  1968 

Auburn  University  is  a  great  land- 
prant  university.  It  has  a  proud  history 
and  a  promising  future.  I  know  it  will  be- 
come even  greater  under  the  able  leader- 
ship of  our  colleague  I  Mr.  Nichols]  who 
has  just  been  appointed  to  serve  on  Au- 
burn's board  of  trustees. 


OUR  FOREMOST   DOMESTIC 
PROBLEM   IS   CRIME 


HON.  JACK  H.  McDonald 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  3.  1968 
Mr.  MCDONALD  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  appalling  to  observe  that 
our  foremost  domestic  problem  is  crime. 
The  national  crime  rate  has  risen  by 
a  fantastic  88  percent  in  the  period  be- 
tween 1960  and  1967  while  during  the 
.^ame  period  our  population  h£is  increased 
only  10  percent. 

The  permissiveness  in  our  society  has 
resulted  in  a  general  air  of  defiance  of 
the  law  on  the  part  of  many  of  our  cit- 
izens, especially  our  young  people. 

The  "cop  on  the  beat" — once  admired 
and  respected — today  is  all  too  often  the 
target  of  abuse. 

Restrictions  placed  on  law  enforce- 
ment officers  have  made  it  far  more  diffi- 
cult to  present  cases  that  will  stand  up 
in  court.  The  recent  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion upholding  state  "stop-and-frisk" 
laws  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but 
only  a  small  one. 

Recent  enactment  of  the  omnibus 
crime  bill  of  1968  is  another  progressive 
step. 

But  much  more  must  be  done — and 
done  quickly. 

In  an  effort  to  do  something  to  speed 
up  the  war  on  crime,  I  am  introducing 
today  a  package  of  bills  that,  hopefully. 
Congress  will  act  on  quickly. 

Gambling  and  narcotics  convictions 
are  made  especially  difficult  because  un- 
der present  Federal  law  an  officer  must 
annoimce  his  intentions  before  entering 
l)remises  to  be  searched.  This  gives  a 
suspect  plenty  of  time  to  dispose  of  evi- 
dence. 

I  am  introducing  a  bill  today  that 
would  allow  a  Federal  agent  to  enter 
premises  unannounced  if  he  feared  evi- 
dence was  likely  to  be  destroyed. 

Narcotics  and  gambling  are  big  busi- 
ness today,  and  those  who  run  such 
enterprises  have  managed  to  wriggle  their 
wav  into  legitimate  business. 

i  am  introducing  two  bills  dealing  with 
this  problem. 

One  would  prohibit  investment  of  in- 
come derived  from  criminal  activities  in 
any  business  enterprise  involved  in  inter- 
.state  or  foreign  commerce. 

.\nother  would  prohibit  investment  of 
intentionally  unreported  income  derived 
from  one  business  in  another. 

Auto  theft  has  become  such  a  major 
racket  that  congressional  action  is  im- 
perative. Therefore,  I  am  introducing  a 
bill  that  would  allow  a  Federal  agent  to 
.stop  a  motor  vehicle  to  inspect  the  serial 
number  of  its  body  and  motor  if  he  had 
reason  to  suspect  it  had  been  stolen. 
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In  view  of  the  Supreme  Court's  ruling 
on  State  "stop-and-frisk"  laws,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  that  would  permit  search 
and  detention  of  persons  suspected  of 
involvement  in  or  knowledge  of  a  Federal 
crime. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  Congress  to  maintain  a 
continuing  study  and  investigation  of  all 
aspects  of  organized  crime.  I  am,  there- 
fore, introducing  legislation  to  create  a 
Joint  Committee  on  Organized  Crime 
whose  duties  would  include  continuing 
investigations,  collection  and  distribution 
of  information,  and  recommendations  on 
legislation. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  these  bills 
will  receive  the  prompt  and  favorable 
consideration  demanded  by  the  urgency 
of  the  present  situation. 


A  CHALLENGE  TO  OUR  ABILITY  TO 
PROPERLY  UTILIZE  OUR  MAN- 
POWER 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  3,  1968 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  "infor- 
mation explosion,"  the  unrelenting  drive 
to  reach  new  horizons  of  technological 
advancement,  and  the  very  dynamism  of 
our  economy,  have  combined  to  pose  a 
very  distinct  challenge  to  our  ability  to 
properly  utilize  our  manpower  resources. 
Indeed,  in  many  areas,  our  sophisti- 
cated technocracy  has  outdistanced  our 
ability  to  fulfill  manpower  commitments, 
as  reflected  in  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
problem  by  the  Edward  Warren  Organi- 
zation, a  planning  and  consultant  firm 
engaged  in  the  recruitment  and  place- 
ment of  financial,  systems  and  planning 
professionals. 

By  the  mid-1970's  the  male  population 
between  the  ages  of  35  and  45  will  de- 
cline by  more  than  1  million.  Yet  growth 
projections  indicate  that  the  demand  for 
executives  in  this  age  bracket  will  be  one- 
third  as  great  in  the  next  decade  as  it  is 
today. 

Even  now.  there  are  definite  shortages 
of  skilled  personnel.  Industi-y  is  con- 
fronted with  a  shortage  of  40,000  systems 
analysts,  50,000  programers  and  20,000 
systems  managers.  By  1970,  the  problem 
will  be  even  more  acute.  In  systems 
analysis  alone,  the  shortage  will  increase 
to  approximately  110,000. 

Systems  analysis,  the  Edward  Warren 
Organization  points  out.  is  one  of  Ameri- 
ca's fastest  growing  professions.  At  pres- 
ent, there  are  some  60,000  excellent  op- 
portunities for  qualified  analysts,  and  it 
is  anticipated  that  this  demand  will  con- 
tinue for  the  next  10  years. 

Within  the  framework  of  the  account- 
ing-financial field,  where  there  are  some 
500,000  accountants,  there  are  normally 
about  24,000  job  openings  every  year. 
However,  due  to  attrition,  the  annual 
demand  for  qualified  accountants  is  es- 
timated at  closer  to  75,000. 

In  light  of  these  highly  revealing 
statistics,  the  need  for  proper  utilization 
of  professionals  in  these  fields  takes  on 
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profound  significance.  Firms  such  as  the 
Edward  Warren  Organization  therefore, 
are  playing  a  key  role  in  recruiting  top- 
flight personnel  for  industiT- 

The  leadership  displayed  by  the  Ed- 
ward Warren  Organization  reflects  the 
background,  experience  and  capabilities 
of  the  principals  of  the  firm,  Leslie  W. 
Stem  and  Edward  H.  Lubin. 

Both  arc  thoroughly  schooled  in  per.- 
sonnel  administration,  general  manage- 
ment, economics,  finance,  planning  and 
information  .systems.  They  have  repre- 
sented some  of  this  country's  largest  cor- 
porations, and  have  brought  to  their 
work  a  keen  insight  into  these  com- 
panies' special  personnel  requirements. 

The  Edward  Warren  Organization 
works,  closely  with  management  to  deter- 
mine the  precise  requirements  for  a  par- 
ticular job,  draws  an  accurate  portrait 
of  the  best  professional  for  the  job,  and 
then  recommends  those  individuals  the 
firm  considers  most  suitable  for  the  posi- 
tion. 

By  bringing  to  bear  its  excellent  re- 
cruitment talents,  the  firm  saves  man- 
agement the  costly  and  time-consuming 
task  of  locating  the  right  professional 
for  the  position.  I  submit  that  this  is 
truly  an  invaluable  service  to  industi-y. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  RECOMMENDS 
LOWERING  OF  VOTING  AGE  TO  18 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  3,  1968 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
President  Johnson  has  i,'iven  this  body  a 
message  setting  forth,  with  clarity  and 
force,  the  reasons  for  amending  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  to  lower  the  voting  age 
from  21  to  18. 

I  have  advocated  this  change  for  many 
years.  While  serving  in  the  Michigan 
State  Senate  in  1964,  I  was  the  sponsor 
of  a  constitutional  amendment,  which  if 
passed,  would  have  changed  the  mini- 
mum voting  age  to  18. 

In  recent  years,  this  Nation  has  wit- 
nessed a  significant  growth  in  the  ma- 
turity of  our  younger  citizens.  The  con- 
cern and  enthusiasm  of  young  people  in 
national  affairs  is  becoming  more  and 
more  apparent.  Yoiuig  Democrats  and 
Young  Republicans  are  noticeably  active 
in  every  election. 

The  work  of  young  people  in  the  Peace 
Corps,  the  VISTA  program  of  the  war  on 
poverty,  in  operation  Headstart.  and 
other  projects,  has  demonstrated  an  in- 
creasing eagerness  and  willingness  to  ac- 
cept responsibility. 

At  the  age  of  18,  most  yoimg  people 
are  fresh  out  of  high  school,  and  are 
richly  endowed  with  a  knowledge  of  and 
interest  in  civic  affairs.  This  knowledge 
and  enthusiasm  too  often  stagnates  and 
withers  during  the  present  3-year  period 
before  they  are  allowed  to  vote. 

The  arbitrary  age  of  21  as  the  age  of 
maturity  dates  back  for  many  centuries. 
It  is  certainly  outdated  today,  when 
young  people  at  18  can  legally  marry, 
drive  a  car.  serve  in  the  Armed  Force, 
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be  tried  as  an  adult  for  crimes,  sign  legal 
documents,  and  bear  firearms. 

An  18-year-old  today  is  classified  as 
an  adult  by  life  insurance  companies,  by 
Webster's  Dictionary,  and  by  the  Federal 
Oovernment  in  the  child-labor  provisions 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

Two  States — Georgia  and  Kentucky — 
have  already  lowered  the  voting  age  to 
18.  Alaskans  vote  at  19  and  Hawaiians  at 
20.  The  voting  records  of  these  younger 
persons  is  far  superior  to  the  general 
average,  according  to  well-documented 
studies. 

These  are  crucial  times  for  our  country. 
Our  system  of  goverrunent  is  being  sub- 
jected to  tests  of  the  utmost  .severity.  I 
believe  that  we  will  greatly  strengthen 
our  Nation  and  our  system  of  government 
by  extending  the  franchise  to  those  young 
citizens  in  the  18  to  21  age  group. 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  prompt  action 
on  the  President's  proposal. 


DR.    PALYI    WARNS    HUGE    DEFICIT 
AFFECTS    NATIONS    MORAL    FIBER 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 


or   ILLINOIS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  3.  1968 

Mr.  McCLORY  Mr.  Speaker,  the  eco- 
nomic polices  of  the  Johnson-Humphrey 
administration  are  endangering  our  en- 
tire national  existence.  In  addition,  these 
questionable  policies  may  be  contribut- 
ing to  the  social  unrest  which  is  sweep- 
ing the  country. 

The  eminent  economist.  Dr.  Melchior 
Palyi,  explains  the  dangers  and  ramifi- 
cations inherent  in  a  policy  which  results 
in  a  current  national  deficit  of  $25  billion. 
Dr.  Palyi's  article,  which  appeared  in 
today's — July  3,  1968 — Chicago  Tribune, 
is  reproduced  as  follows : 

Thz  United  States  Spends  Itself  Into 

P.ANTASY  Land 

(By  Dr.  Melchior  Palyl,  consulting  economist) 

Do  people  realize  what  a  federal  budget 
deficit  of  25  billion  dollars — the  result  of  the 
government's  overspending  In  fiscal  1967- 
68 — means  to  each  one  personally? 

People  know,  of  course,  that  the  treasury 
must  fill  the  gap  between  expenditures  and 
revenues  by  borrowing  somewhere.  It  has 
borrowed  7  billions  from  the  "printing  press," 
called  the  federal  reserve  system.  The  rest, 
18  billions,  had  to  be  taken  out  of  the  capital 
market.  Its  resources  have  been  preempted 
accordingly  and  you  will  notice  it  soon.  If  you 
havent  yet. 

If  you  need  a  mortgage  loan  to  build  a 
house,  commercial  credit  to  finance  your  busi- 
ness inventories,  or  an  Instalment  loan  to 
buy  a  car — write  the  politicians  you  have 
sent  to  Washington  and  tell  them  in  well 
chosen  words  how  "grateful"  you  are  for  the 
record  high  interest  charges  you  have  to  pay. 
They  have  raised,  and  keep  raising,  your  costs 
by  depleting  the  nation's  capital  supply. 

You  think  you  gain  by  higher  Interest  rates 
on  savings  accounts?  Do  not  let  yourself  be 
hoodwinked  by  such  rubbish.  Ten  years  ago 
your  savings  account  may  have  brought  3 
per  cent,  while  prices  were  rising  at  an  an- 
nual rate  of  1"2  per  cent,  leaving  you  a  real 
return  of  l'^2  P«r  cent.  Now,  a  4>i  per  cent 
rate  on  the  same  accounts  means  that  you 
can  barely  keep  your  capital  alive  In  view  of 
the  accelerated  depreciation  of  the  currency. 

That  brings  us  to  the  next  point.  Every 
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one  of  the  7  billion  dollars  the  government 
has.  In  effect,  borrowed  from  the  federal  re- 
serve banks  Is  "high-powered  money,"  the 
kind  that  serves  as  ihe  credit  base  on  which 
the  super-structure  of  deposits  Is  built.  One 
dollar  of  "high-powered  money"  may  carry 
six  or  more  dollars  of  balances  on  which 
checks  can  be  drawn  This  overfilling  of 
I  privileged  I  pocketbooks  well  ahead  of  the 
growth  of  the  national  fncome  Is  what  drives 
up  your  cost  of  living.  The  currency's  pur- 
chasing power  declines.  It  Is  as  simple  as  that 
and  It  all  stems  from  the  federal  budget 
deficit. 

The  inflation  process  has  many  specious 
and  vicious  ramifications.  It  atTects  even  the 
moral  fiber  of  the  nation,  In  addition  to  un- 
balancing the  economy's  wage-price  struc- 
ture, generating  wild  speculative  excesses, 
and  bringing  the  dollar  ever  closer  to  the 
threatening  breakdown. 

Rather  naively,  some  people  find  consola- 
tion in  the  thought  that  the  alternative — 
ever  higher  taxes — would  be  even  worse  than 
the  defllt.  In  reality,  the  government  Is 
forced  to  raise  t.ixes  in  order  to  restrain  In- 
flation. Well,  a  10  per  cent  surtax  became  the 
law  of  the  land  on  the  same  day  on  which 
the  25-bllllon-dollar  deficit  was  announced. 
In  other  words,  the  average  American  family 
loses  when  the  great-society-spenders  are 
running  amok,  and  loses  again  when  they 
are  running  for  cover, 

A  world  of  huge  budget  deficits  Is  a  world 
of  Illusions,  of  Utopian  expectations.  Therein 
lies  the  Ultimate  root  of  the  widespread  dis- 
affection alienation,  and  social  unrest. 
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$107,000:     MandevlUe    Rosenwald     9300,000; 
and  Madlsonvllle  Rosenwald  $200,000. 

The  Sun  School  has  been  In  use  for  only 
two  years. 


EDUCATIONAL  TV 


DESEGREGATION  TAX 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  3.  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mi'.  Speaker,  taxes  are 
soaring  on  everything  these  days. 

In  St.  Tammany  Parish,  La.,  the  tax- 
payers must  even  pay  a  tax  to  desegre- 
gate their  public  school  system  by  Fed- 
eral court  mandate. 

The  new  progressive  plan — since  free- 
dom of  choice  did  not  forcefully  attain 
the  desired  race  mixing — was  to  close  the 
Negro  schools  and  force  all  the  children 
into  the  already  overcrowded  white 
schools. 

The  Slidell  Times  editorial  for  June  27 
shows  the  taxpayers  cost  of  this  guinea 
pig  experiment. 

Maybe  the  schoolboard  can  recoup 
some  of  the  tax  loss  by  selling  the  build- 
ings for  a  profit  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment? 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  submit  the 
editorial  for  inclusion  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  SUdell-St.  Tammany  Times 
(Slidell.  La.)    June  27.   1968] 

Hot  Off  the  Presses:   High  Cost  of 
Desegregation 

Desegregation  bears  a  considerable  price 
tag. 

In  order  to  accomplish  a  measure  of  It, 
federal  district  court  In  New  Orleans  has 
ordered  the  closure  of  five  Negro  schools  In 
St.  Tammany  Parish. 

Two  of  those  schools  do  not  belong  to  the 
school  board,  do  not  belong,  that  Is,  to  the 
people  of  the  parish. 

But  the  other  three  represent  what  will 
now  be  an  Idle  investment  of  some  $607,000. 
They  and  the  price  tags  are:    Sun  School 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOmSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday.  July  3,  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  educa- 
tional TV  programing  from  the  Honolulu. 
Hawaii,  June  23  Star-Bulletin  and  Ad- 
vertiser should  cause  supporters  if 
public  broadcasting,  merely  because  of 
the  appealing  phrase  "education,"  to  sit 
up  and  take  notice. 

Education  can  be  constructive  or  de- 
structive— depends  on  whose  running  tlie 
show  and  the  desired  objective.  In  the 
case  at  hand  it  appears  revolutionary-. 

I  include  the  TV  programing  as  fol- 
lows: 

Prom   Protest   to   Resistance 

On  educational  Channels  11,  10.  and  4 
"Net  Journal  charts  the  changing  character 
of  radical  dissent  In  America.  "Prom  Protest 
to  Resistance."  Sunday  night  at  5  p.m. 

The  program  focuses  upon  three  advocates 
of  dissent,  among  the  original  freedom  riders 
In  Mississippi  eight  years  ago,  who  typify  the 
movement's  new  direction: 

Mario  Savlo,  who  led  the  Free  Speech  Move- 
ment at  the  University  of  California  ut 
Berkeley  In  1964.  He  now  contends  that  tlie 
issue  Is  "political  power"  and  Is  running  for 
the  California  State  Senate  on  the  Peace  and 
Preedom  ticket. 

Stokely  Carmlchael.  former  director  ui 
SNCC.  who  espouses  Black  Power  and  calls 
upon  Negroes  to  oppose  the  draft  reciting 
"hell  no.  we  won't  go." 

David  Harris,  who  has  left  Stanford  Uni- 
versity where  he  was  student  body  preside^:, 
to  devote  his  complete  efforts  to  the  Resist- 
ance. :ui  anti-draft  group  that  counsels 
young  men  on  their  legal — and  moral — rights 
with  reg^ard  to  Selective  Service. 

The  pageantry  and  frustration  of  earlier 
dissent  is  framed  during  scenes  from  the 
Spring  Mobilization,  which  drew  500.000 
marchers  In  cities  from  New  York  to  S-in 
Prancisco  In  April.  1967;  and  scenes  from 
Stop  the  Draft  Week,  a  series  of  confront.i- 
tlons  with  draft  boards  during  which  civil 
disobedience  was  met  by  force  from  police 
and  federal  troops,  eepeclally  at  the  Pentagon 
demonstration,  which  climaxed  last  October. 
Now  feeling  that  these  marches  were  merely 
"acting  out  Impotence,"  young  men  such  ns 
David  Harris  are  moving  Increasingly  toward 
resistance,  seeking.  In  Savlo's  words.  "^ 
movement  for  white  liberation." 

The  radicals  contend  that  the  current  po- 
litical and  social  order  lacks  an  outlet  for 
dissent.  Among  Negroes,  conversely,  the  Black 
Power  Movement  has  Imparted  "community 
and  cohesion."  according  to  University  ol 
Wisconsin  history  professor  William  Apple- 
man  Williams.  But  some  dissenting  actl.ti 
involves  members  of  both  races:  at  present, 
the  Peace  and  Preedom  Party  has  both  Negro 
and  white  candidates. 

The  new  activists  are  contrasted  with  those 
youths  who  have  recently  emigrated  to  C.in- 
ada.  Interviewed  In  their  new  retreats,  they 
contend  that  "radical  politics  Is  playing  a 
silly  game,"  and  call  Canada  "a  very  nice 
Jail."  Harris  argues,  "If  you're  going  to  fight 
dragons,  you  might  as  well  fight  them  where 
they  live." 

Cameras  follow  Savlo,  Harris,  and  C.ir- 
mlcbael  as  they  propound  their  views  from 
lecterns,  pass  out  leaflets,  consult  with 
friends,   participate  In  demonstrations,  and 
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relax  during  private  moments.  But  the  quee- 
Uon  which  remains,  according  to  Berkeley 
philosophy  professor  Herbert  Marcuse,  is 
"whether  we're  in  a  pre-revolutlonary  situa- 
tion." 

Hawaii  ETV  Network  will  rebroadcast  "Net 
Journal:  Prom  Protest  to  Resistance  Monday 
night  at  8  o'clock. 

Thursday  night  at  8  o'clock  a  different  view 
of  dissent  Is  developed  on  the  N.ET.  series 
"The  Dissenters."  Irving  Howe,  one  of  the 
leading  American  proponents  of  democratic 
socialism  talks  with  Donald  Pouser.  Mister 
Howe,  editor  of  Dissent  magazine  gives  his 
opinions  on  a  domestic  Marshall  Plan  to  aid 
the  cities  and  the  poor;  the  effect  of  the  Viet- 
nam War  on  domestic  policy,  democratic 
socialism  as  an  alternative  to  capitalism,  and 
the  "New  Left." 


CRIME 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  3,  1968 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  week  I  read  into  the  Record  the 
sentences  given  in  District  court  for 
the  previous  week  for  crimes  com- 
mitted with  dangerous  weapons.  A  new 
list  is  now  available,  and  is  just  as  shock- 
ins:. 

The  sentences  given  in  District  courts 
last  week  are  listed  below.  I  hope  that 
these  disclosures  will  spotlight  this  major 
part  of  the  crime  problem.  Only  when 
criminals  receive  sentences  equal  to  their 
criminal  acts  will  we  see  any  real  decline 
in  the  incidence  of  crime. 

These  sentences  all  involve  the  use  of 
dangerous  weapons — a  point  which 
should  be  kept  in  mind  as  the  Congress 
considers  new  gun  legislation. 

Judge  John  J.  Sirica:  An  18-month 
minimum  sentence  for  second  degree 
murder,  and  concealing  a  dangerous 
weapon. 

Judge  William  B.  Jones:  A  20-year-old 
man  committed  under  the  Youth  Cor- 
rections Act  for  assault  with  intent  to 
kill,  armed  robbery,  and  concealing  a 
dangerous  w^eapon. 

Judge  Luther  W.  Youngdahl:  A  2-year 
minimum  sentence  for  robberj-.  assault 
with  a  dangerous  weapon,  and  concealing 
a  dangerous  weapon;  a  6-month  mini- 
mum sentence  for  assault  with  intent  to 
kill  and  concealing  a  dangerous  weapon. 
Judge  George  L.  Hail:  A  6-month 
minimum  sentence  for  assault  with  intent 
to  kill  and  assault  with  a  dangerous 
weapon;  another  6-month  minimum 
sentence  for  assault  with  intent  to  kill 
and  assault  with  a  dangerous  weapon; 
and  a  commitment  of  an  18-year-old 
under  the  Youth  Corrections  Act  for 
rape  and  assault  with  a  dangerous 
weapon. 

Judge  Joseph  C.  Waddy:  A  3-year 
minimum  sentence  for  robbery  and 
assault  with  a  dangerous  weapon. 

Judge  Aubrey  E.  Robinson,  Jr.:  A  2- 
ycar  minimum  sentence  for  robbery  and 
assault  with  a  dangerous  weapon;  a  .sus- 
ijended  sentence  for  assault  with  a  dan- 
?;erous  weapon  and  concealing  a  danger- 
ous weapon;  and  a  3-year  minimum  sen- 
tence for  assault  with  intent  to  commit 
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robbery  and  assault  with  a  dangerous 
weapon. 

Judge  Leonard  P.  Walsh :  8  months  for 
concealing  a  dangerous  weapon. 

Judge  Howard  P.  Corcoran:  A  sen- 
tence suspended  for  robbery,  assault  with 
a  dangerous  weapon;  and  a  19-year-old 
sentenced  under  the  Youth  Corrections 
Act  for  robbery,  assault  with  a  dangerous 
weapon,  and  concealing  a  dangerous 
weapon;  another  sentence  of  a  minimum 
of  1  year  for  assault  with  a  dangerous 
weapon  and  assault  on  a  police  officer; 
and  another  sentence  under  the  Youth 
Corrections  Act,  this  time  for  an  18-year- 
old,  for  robbery  and  concealing  a  dan- 
gerous weapon. 

Judge  William  B.  Bryant:  A  suspended 
sentence  for  robbery  and  assault  with 
a  dangerous  weapon;  10  months  mini- 
mum sentence  for  robbery  and  assault 
with  a  dangerous  weapon;  suspended 
sentence  for  robbery  and  assault  with 
a  dangerous  weapon;  a  1-year  minimum 
sentence  for  second  degree  murder. 

These  were  the  sentence  given  out  in 
District  courts  last  week  for  serious 
crimes  involving  the  use  of  weapons  and 
murder.  To  recap,  there  were  two  cases 
of  second  degree  murder.  One  murderer 
received  a  1-year  minimum  sentence,  the 
other  18  months.  Four  men  were  sen- 
tenced under  the  Youth  Corrections  Act 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  were  18,  19, 
and  20  years  old  and  committed  serious 
crimes  with  weapons — one  being  con- 
victed of  assault  with  intent  to  kill.  Tliere 
was  one  6-month  minimum  sentence  for 
assault  with  intent  to  kill,  and  the  bal- 
ance were  mostly  for  robbery  and  assault 
with  dangerous  weapons. 

Surely  the  judiciary  of  this  Nation — 
and  especially  of  this  city  of  Washing- 
ton— must  come  to  realize  the  seriousness 
of  the  crime  problem  and  the  result  of 
light  .sentencing.  The  FBI  has  for  years 
reported  the  fact  that  repeaters  account 
for  most  of  the  crime  in  the  United 
States,  and  especially  for  the  serious 
crimes.  And  any  crime  committed  with  a 
weapon  is  a  serious  crime  which  could 
and  often  does  result  in  a  death  or  injury 
to  innocent  people. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  to  re- 
quire a  mandatory  5-year  sentence,  not 
.subject  to  parole,  for  any  individual  con- 
victed of  violating  Federal  law  using  a 
weapon.  I  am  asking  the  members  of  the 
District  Committee  of  the  House  to  con- 
sider similar  legislation  for  the  District 
of  Columbia.  If  there  is  any  question 
of  the  need,  one  only  has  to  review  the 
sentences  listed  above,  and  the  ones  I  re- 
ported in  the  Record  last  week. 
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I  think  that  Leonard  Young,  a  fifth 

grader  at  Central  Elementary  School  in 

Andover,  Mass.,  has  captured  this  spirit 

in  his  contest-winning  Flag  Day  essay. 

I  include  his  words  at  this  point  in  the 

Record: 

Our  Flag 

Our  flag  stands  for  our  whole  country.  It 
stands  for  all  the  government  in  Washing- 
ton and  different  Important  people.  But  most 
of  all  It  stands  for  everyone  in  the  whole 
United  States.  It  is  a  symbol  of  all  the 
brave  [jeople  who  have  fought  and  died  for 
our  country.  It  Is  a  symbol  of  freedom,  lib- 
erty, advancement,  and  glory.  Everyone 
should  respect  It  for  these  reasons.  Tlie 
flag  should  be  honored  and  treasured  above 
all  other  things.  We  should  be  proud  of  our 
flag  and  Its  nation. 

Everyone  played  his  part  in  making  this 
nation.  Every  citizen  has  a  special  Job  that 
no  one  else  can  do.  We  want  a  country  that 
Is  peaceful.  So  when  we  think  of  our  flag, 
we  should  always,  to  the  best  of  our  ability, 
do  all  we  can  for  everyone. 


OUR  FLAG 


TRIBUTE     AND     COMMEMORATION 
OF  THE  BALTIC  STATES 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  3,  1968 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  flag  of  our  Nation  is  just 
191  years  old,  but  the  spirit  which  it  em- 
bodies is  as  old  as  the  desire  of  men  to 
live  as  free  people  in  harmony. 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  3.  1968 
Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year, 
1968,  marks  the  proud  15th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  independent  Baltic 
States  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia. 
In  1918,  the  world  saw  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  these  three  states  after  over  120 
years  of  oppression  by  Czarist  Russia. 
The  period  between  World  War  I  and 
World  War  II  saw  rapid  economic  and 
social  development  by  these  800-year-old 
countries. 

But  1968  also  marks  the  sad  28th  anni- 
versary of  the  Soviet  Union's  aggres- 
sion and  subjugation  of  Lithuania,  Lat- 
via, and  Estonia.  In  the  bloody  weeks  of 
June  and  eariy  July  of  1940.  the  Soviet 
Union,  given  a  free  hand  by  its  non- 
aggression  pact  with  Nazi  Germany, 
seized  control  of  these  three  independent 
nations. 

Spurred  by  mass  arrests  and  deporta- 
tions, the  Lithuanians  rose  up  in  revolt 
against  the  Soviets  during  the  German 
advance  into  Russia  and  established  a 
free  provisional  government.  But  this 
freedom  movement  was  crushed  by  the 
new  horror  of  Nazi  oppression  and  oc- 
cupation. In  1944,  the  tides  of  war 
changed,  and  the  Soviet  armies  returned 
to  the  Baltic  States.  Thus  for  the  last 
28  years  the.se  nations  have  been  under 
the  heel  of  tyrannies  which  have  killed 
tens  of  thousands  of  their  patriots  and 
deported  over  10  percent  of  Lithuania's 
population. 

I  join  with  the  many  Americans  who.se 
homeland  lies  in  these  Baltic  States  in 
marking  these  two  anniversaries:  one 
bright  and  one  dark. 

These  Americans  who  are  descendents 
of  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia,  many 
of  whom  reside  in  my  area  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  have  become  great  citizens  of  this 
Republic.  Through  their  spirit  and  herit- 
age, they  have  contributed  to  the  Ameri- 
can democracy. 
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I  Join  with  free  men  everywhere  in 
praying  that  the  liberty  of  their  home- 
land may  soon  be  restored  to  them. 


REPORT  TO  THE  CONSTITUENCY 
OP  THE  FIRST  DISTRICT  OP 
MASSACHUSETTS 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    IfASSACHUSCTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  3.  1968 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  shortly 
be  mailing  my  quarterly  newsletter  to 
my  constituents,  presenting  the  results 
of  my  questionnaire  on  current  Issues 
from  Vietnam  to  gun  control.  This  news- 
letter also  discusses  the  tasks  before  us 
in  the  coming  weeks.  For  the  informa- 
tion of. my  colleagues.  I  am  placing  this 
newslett«r  and  the  results  of  the  ques- 
tionnaire in  the  Record: 

YoiTR  Congressman  Ritpobts 

Dear  Frixnd:  Many  unexpected,  dramatic 
and  genuinely  tragic  evenU  have  occurred 
since  I  last  wrote  you.  The  most  recent  and 
most  deeply  disturbing  of  this  succession  of 
events  was,  of  course,  the  assassination  of 
Sen.itor  Robert  P  Kennedy.  I  am  sure  that 
everyone  Joins  with  me  In  extending  deepest 
sympathy  to  Senator  Kennedy's  family  and 
In  praying  that  our  nation  can  overcome  the 
terrible  violence  that  has  plagued  us  In 
recent  years. 

The  turmoil  of  the  past  months  has  im- 
parted even  greater  urgency  to  the  task  of 
governing  the  country.  Crime  control  and 
gun  legislation,  budget  cut  and  tax  Increase 
and  other  major  legislation  have  all  de- 
manded a  preat  amount  of  energy  and  at- 
tention. In  addition,  the  regular  press  of 
correspondence  and  speaking  engagements 
has  been  more  hectic  than  ever  before.  This 
business  has  delayed  publication  of  this 
newsletter  and  the  results  of  the  February 
questionnaire,  which  appear  on  the  next 
page. 

Response  to  the  questionnaire  was  excel- 
lent. I  want  to  thank  everyone  who  has  taken 
time  to  answer  It.  and  I  am  especially  grate- 
ful to  the  academicians  who  worked  with  me 
o.i  the  questions  and  the  volunteers  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  who  tabulated 
the  results. 

The  war  In  Vietnam  still  continues  to  In- 
fluence every  action  of  the  Congress,  and 
like  every  other  American.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  peace  talks  now  going  on  In  Paris  will 
bring  a  Just  and  an  honorable  settlement  of 
this  conflict 

During  this  session  the  Congress  has  taken 
effective  action  in  many  areas,  but  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  work  remains  to  be  done. 
We  must  still  come  to  grips  with  the  major 
Issues  facing  the  nation;  the  disturbing  in- 
crease of  crime  and  disrespect  for  law,  the 
uncertain  state  of  the  economy  and  the 
great  unrest  and  dlvislveness  throughout  the 
country. 

This  is  going  to  take  the  honest  and  con- 
certed effort  of  every  member  of  Congress. 
You  can  be  certain  that  I  will  continue  to 
exert  every  possible  effort  to  see  that  this 
work  Is  carried  out  as  efBclently  and  as 
economically  as  possible. 

Corinne  and  the  children  have  now  left 
the  bustle  of  Washington  and  will  spend  the 
summer  months  in  the  beautiful  Berkshlres. 
John  has  Just  graduated  from  Deerfleld 
Academy  and  plans  to  attend  Boston  College 
this  fall.  Both  Michelle  and  Sylvia,  who  are 
sophomores  at  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts, have  Jobs  in  Plttsfleld  for  the  summer 
and  Oayle  will  be  helping  her  mother. 
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As  I  have  done  for  the  past  several  months, 
I  will  continue  to  maintain  an  active  speak- 
ing schedule  in  the  First  District  and  I  look 
forward  to  seeing  you  at  some  of  these  func- 
tions. 

With  best  wishes.  I  am 
Cordially  years. 

SILVIO  O.  CONTB. 

Member  of  Congress. 

Tabulation  of  results  of  February  question- 
naire sent  to  the  First  Conffressional  District 
1.  Which  of  the  following  explanations  for 
our  Involvement  In  the  war  In  Vietnam  do  you 
approve : 

To  prevent  the  spread  of  communism.  3.  775 
To  protect  the  security  of  the  United 

States  ..-^ 2.628 

There  is  no  valid  reason  for  our  pres- 
ence    2,523 

To  protect  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 

from   alien   rule 1,778 

To  contain  China 1.  103 

It  Is  American  aggression 566 

None  of  the  above 370 

3.  Which  of  the  following  courses  of  ac- 
tion In  Vietnam  would  you  recommend? 

Step  up  military  pressures 3.784 

Gradually    reduce    military    activities 

and  withdraw  troops 2,426 

Stop  the  l)omblng  of  North  Vietnam..   1.  278 

Immediately  withdraw  US.  troops 1.029 

None  of   the   above 529 

Hold  military  activities  at  present  level-      527 

3  Do  you  favor  enactment  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's tax  projjosals  which  would  mean 
a  10  percent  Increase  on  the  amount  now 
paid  In  Income  taxes  by  Individuals  and  cor- 
porations? 

Yes 2.551 

No - -  3.751 

Undecided - 1.817 

4.  Do  you  believe  that  a  tax  Increase  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  further  reduction  In 
Ooveminent  spending  in  order  to  be  effec- 
tive? 

Yes 5,261 

No 950 

Undecided -  1.9*6 

5.  Would  you  support  Increased  Govern- 
ment expenditures  for  domestic  programs 
while  paying  for  the  war  in  Asia"' 

Yes - 1.567 

No *.6H 

Undecided - 1.946 

6.  Regardless  of  your  answer  to  the  above 
questions,  given  today's  clrctunstances.  in 
which  areas.  (If  anyi  of  Government  spend- 
ing would  you  Impose  reductions? 

Space   program 3,857 

Public  works 2,298 

Poverty    program 2,070 

Urban  rebuilding  programs 1,  919 

Defense   1,522 

Aid  to  education 861 

Foreign  aid 650 

Water  and  air  pollution 591 

No  reductions 344 

7.  Which  of  the  following  policies  do  you 
favor  with  respect  to  our  relations  with  Rus- 
sia and  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europ**? 

Increased  non-military  trade  and  othei 
reciprocal  steps  toward  closer  rela- 
tions .-- 5,070 

A  policy  of  minimum  contact  and  rela- 
tions with  these  countries 1,639 

Neither  of  the  above -       309 

8.  Legislation  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives proposes  to  ftghi  the  rising  rate 
of  crime  In  this  country  by  providing  fed- 
eral grants  to  state  and  local  governments 
for  the  development  of  programs  to  Improve 
police,   court   and   correctional   systems.   Do 
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you  feel  this  Is  an  effective  way  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  flgbt  crime? 

Yes  -- 3.434 

No 840 

Undecided 3,  809 

9  What  is  your  opinion  regarding  laws 
pertaining  to  privately  owned  arms,  such  ii> 
rifles,  shotgijns,  pistols  and  revolvers? 

Present  laws  are  not  adequate  for  pro- 
tection of  the  public. 5,206 

Present  laws  are  adequate  for  protec- 
tion of  the  public -.  2,318 

10  If  your  answer  to  9  above  was  that 
present  laws  are  not  adequate,  please  Indi- 
cate any  of  the  following  additions  to  the 
law  which  you  favor: 

Prohibit    purchase    of    such    weapons 

through  the  malls 4,747 

Require  that  all  persons  owning  such 
weapons  be  required  to  register  them 
with  state  or  local  authorities 4,468 

Other - 211 
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CRIME  STATISTICS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  3,  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Alan  S. 
Krug,  a  former  economist  at  Penn  State, 
offers  interesting  statistics  on  crimi- 
which  were  reported  In  an  editorial  in 
the  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  State-Times. 

The  editorial  follows: 

What  a  Chap  Named  KRna  Finds 

Alan  S.  Krug  Is  a  former  economist  at  Penn 
State. 

He  also  Is  a  student  of  the  statistics  oi 
crime  and  has  done  substantial  research  In 
the  relationship  between  crime  and  firearms. 
His  sources  range  all  the  way  from  the  Uni- 
form Crime  Report  of  the  FBI  to  confidential 
conversation  with  card-carrying  criminals  he 
would  meet  In  the  dark  corners  of  sleazv 
bars,  with  way  stops  between  for  Insurance 
company,  research  divisions  of  universities, 
state  and  local  law  enforcement  divisions  and 
other  gatherers  of  data  on  crime. 

The  year  1966  Is  the  last  one  for  whlcii 
comprehensive  figures  are  complete  and 
available.  Mr.  Krug  says  that  the  national 
tally  sheet,  from  all  sources  he's  taped,  show 
there  were  recorded  3,243,370  serious  crimes 
in  the  United  States  that  year. 

Of  this  total,  109,734  of  these  3.2  million 
serious  crimes  (3.4  per  cent)  Involved  fire- 
arms, the  weapons  duly  noted  including  zip 
guns,  gangster  weapons  (mostly  submachine 
guns  are  meant  by  this ) ,  toy  guns  and  fake 
guns  (carved  from  wood  or  soap  to  appear  .is 
guns).  Mr.  Krug  adds  that  rifles  and  shot- 
gims  figured  in  less  than  half  of  1  per  cen< 
of  the  1966  total  of  3.243,370  serious  crimes 
In  the  U.S.A. 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  the  grand  total  oi 
crimes  in  1966,  from  trivial  to  petty  to  serious 
was  in  excess  of  31  million  Incidents. 

Serious  crimes  Involving  firearms  amount- 
ed to  35/000  of  1  per  cent  (0.0036)  of  the 
grand  total  of  criminal  acts  that  year.  Of 
the  grand  total,  crimes  Involving  rifles  or 
shotguns  amounted  to  0.005  per  cent. 

What  Mr.  Krug's  findings  show  Is  that  if 
firearms  were  to  be  utterly  eliminated  from 
human  society  and  no  substitute  contrived 
by  the  lawless,  the  United  States  still  woula 
have  96.6  per  cent  of  Its  serious  crime  and 
99.6  per  cent  of  its  total  crime. 

Those  who  argue  that  stringent  restric- 
tions on  firearms  would  reduce  crime  sub- 
stantially are  misleading  those  to  whom  they 


address  their  words.  Most  of  them  know  It, 
too.  The  facts  and  they  are  there  to  be  found, 
contradict  the  position  utterly. 

Mr.  Krug  finds,  too,  and  duly  reports  that 
statistically  there  Is  no  significant  differ- 
ence In  crime  rates  between  those  states  hav- 
ing general  firearms  licensing  laws  and  those 
that  do  not.  He  also  duly  reports  a  finding, 
putting  all  sources  together,  that  the  inci- 
dence of  homicide  Is  not  related  to  the  avail- 
ability of  firearms. 

It  hardly  takes  research  to  comprehend, 
on  this  latter  point,  that  when  human  Inhi- 
bitions against  killing  are  overcome,  what- 
ever weapon  Is  readily  available  will  be  used. 


JIM   BATTIN   REPORTS   PROM 
WASHINGTON 


HON.  JAMES  F.  BATTIN 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  3,  1968 
Mr.    BATTIN.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
the  following  newsletter: 
YoDR    Congressman,    Jim    Battin,    Reports 
Prom  Washington 
Dear  Friends:  The  Excise  Tax  bill  has  now 
i>pen  approved  by  Congress  .and  signed  into 
!.tw  by  the  President.  The  pinch  on  taxpay- 
.  s  will  be  felt  in  the  next  paycheck  and  in 
many  more  to  come.  Before  that  bite  starts 
coming  out  of  your  .stlarj'  or  profits,  consider 
other  areas  that  will  feel  the  belt  tightening 
.uid  maybe  the  pinch  won't  be  quite  as  bad. 
The  taxpayer,  of  course,  will  bear  the  brunt 
(»:   this  legislation.  ;ifi  he  does  on  every  tax 
bill;     but     the     freewheeling,     big-spending 
federal    government    has    to    suffer    through 
this  one  too.  This  fiscal  legislation  was  ap- 
proved by  a  wide  majority  of  the  Congress, 
but  .only  because  the  ecoonmy  had  made  it 
practically    an    emergency    measure.    It    will 
rase  personal  and  corpor.ite  taxes  10' c   and 
it  win   require   the  Johnson   Administration 
TO  trim  spending  by  $6  billion.  The  bill  was 
unpopular  In  Congress  last  year  and  would 
never  have  passed,  but  this  year  skyrocket- 
1!:^  inflation,  soaring  Interest  rates,  mount- 
in?  trade  deficits,  a  serious  gold  drain  and  a 
ci'jilar  In  serious  Jeopardy  left  little  choice.  At 
the  time  the  President  signed  the  bill,  mak- 
.ne  It  law.  It  was  still  unpopular  with  the  Ad- 
ministration. It  was  bitter  medicine  and  the 
r  rsident  and   his  Administration  were  re- 
luctant to  take  the  cure.  There  was  not  much 
clioice  on  their  part  either  because  without 
tlie  tax  increase  the  Johnson  Administration 
would  have  faced  history  as  the  reign  that 
devalued   the  dollar.   Things  were  that  bad. 
Now  Congress  must  be  charged  with  seeing 
to  It   that   the   Administration's  obligations 
re  carried  out  to  the  letter  of  the  law.  The 
Internal  Revenue  Service  will  be  sure  to  see 
that  withholding  rates  are  increased  Immedl- 
^^Lely.  Those  of  us  who  voted  for  the  tax  in- 
crease and  spending  reductions,  even  though 
we  didn't  support   the   sepndlng  that  made 
this  legislation  necessary,  will  be  making  cer- 
tain that  the  President  .and  federal  Dspart- 
ment  heads  make  the  required  spending  cuts. 
Next  week  the  Administration  has  a  prime 
rtportunity  to  make  good   the  promises  of 
cal    responsibility.    The    foreign    aid    bill 
wialch  would  funnel  almost  two  and  a  half 
•v.uion   dollars   out   of   our   country   will   be 
nresented  to  Congress.  It  seems  to  me  that 
lis  Is  the  most  likely  area  for  cuts  since  we 
re  already  asking  the  citizens  of  the  United 
.spates  to  pay  their  part  In  saving  our  econ- 
'my.  The  other  nations  of  the  world  which 
hive  benefited   by   our  wealth  should   also 
.icrlflce  when  times  are  bad.  But  from  past 
f>xperlence,  I  don't  really  expect  the  Admlnls- 
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t  atlon  to  make  reductions  in  foreign  aid.  If 
the  President  refuses  to  cut  expenses  in  this 
area,  then  Congress  should  act  to  do  the  Job 
foi  him.  The  Administration  is  asking  too 
much  for  foreign  aid  to  support  a  foreign 
policy  that  has  been  a  proi^en,  miserable 
failure.  This  year  foreign  aid  Is  in  trouble. 

There  is  a  good  chance  that  the  bill  could 
be  outright  defeated  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  On  the  Senate  side  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  Is  balking  at  the  military 
a'.d  section,  ^^orelgn  aid  passed  last  year  by 
only  an  eight-vote  margin  and  it  Isn't  at- 
tracting any  new  boosters  in  this,  an  election 
vear.  This  year  there  Isn't  Just  the  traditional 
opposition  in  Congress.  Many  legislators  who 
have  previously  voted  for  foreign  aid  In  the 
hope  that  they  could  buy  peace  are  looking 
around  the  world  and  seeing  that  we  have 
wasted  our  money.  The  give-aways  have 
amounted  to  $122  billion  over  the  past  20 
years.  In  that  time  we  have  had  to  borrow 
the  money  which  the  federal  government 
spread  around  the  world  and  that  added  an 
additional  $52  billion  in  interest  charges — a 
net  of  $174  billion. 

Every  year  when  the  foreign  aid  bill  comes 
up,  I  find  examples  in  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral's reports  of  some  of  the  things  this  mon- 
ey is  being  spent  for.  This  report  Is  always 
a  good  argument  for  reducing  the  spending — 
in  fact,  for  scrapping  the  entire  program. 
Here  are  some  recent  examples:  $11,000  to 
Canada  for  a  study  of  fish  odors;  $15,000  to 
determine  the  geographical  movement  of 
mentally  unstable  persons  In  Norway:  $33,000 
to  study  Australian  crickets;  $40,000  for  Aus- 
tralian scientists  to  discover  why  Aborigines 
perspire  the  way  they  do;  $23,700  for  a  study 
of  the  life  cycle  and  behavior  of  ostriches  in 
Africa. 

These  examples  may  sound  preposterous. 
They  are  unbelievable,  but  they  were  actually 
part  of  the  Administration's  budget  and 
hidden  In  obscure  parts  of  the  many  thou- 
sand pages  until  they  were  found  this  year  by 
a  research  committee  of  Republicans.  Now 
that  Congress  has  given  the  President  a  man- 
date to  cut  spending,  the  budget  should  be 
returned  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  give 
the  Administration  the  opportunity  to  f:nd 
all  of  the  programs  like  these  that  should 
be  eliminated. 
Sincerely. 

Jim  Battin. 
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to  U.S.  Senator  James  P.  Byrnes  of  South 
Carolina,  who  later  became  our  Secretary 
of  State. 

During  World  War  II.  he  served  as 
provost  marshal  and  protocol  oflicer  with 
the  Nationalist  Chine.se  Army  under  Gen. 
Jo.seph  W.  Stilwell  in  China,  Burma,  and 
India.  He  was  Chairman  of  the  Interna- 
tional Conference  at  Ramgarh,  Bihar 
Province,  India,  in  1942,  which  prepared 
the  Treaties  of  Milltao'  Command  and 
Criminal  Jurisdiction  of  Forces  in  China. 
Burma,  and  India.  For  this  .service,  he 
was  later  awarded  the  U.S.  Legion  of 
Merit  and  awarded  the  Order  of  Cloud 
and  Banner  by  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

After  World  War  II,  he  was  chief  of 
legislative  branch  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment General  Staff.  Later,  he  was  a  co- 
draftsman  of  the  Declaration  of  Nurem- 
berg and  the  Post  War  Tieaty  with  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines. 

In  closing,  may  I  say  that  I  think  it  is 
clear  to  everyone  that  we  will  have  a 
capable,  very  qualified  man  representing 
us  at  this  important  Conference  in  Ge- 
neva this  month. 


DAVID  M.  McCONNELL 


CAUSE  FOR  SHAME 


HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

OP    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Wednesday,  July  3,  1968 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  direct  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
for  a  moment  to  the  recent  appointment 
of  David  M.  McConnell  of  Charlotte,  N.C., 
as  a  member  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
45th  session  of  the  United  Nations  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  convening  this 
month  in  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

Mr.  McConnell  will  serve  not  only  as 
a  member  of  our  delegation,  but  also  as  a 
Special  Advisor  to  the  Council  with  the 
rank  and  appointment  of  Ambassador  of 
the  United  States,  and  he  is  eminently 
qualified  to  do  so.  Allow  me  to  review  his 
credentials: 

David  McConnell  is  an  attorney  who 
possesses  a  broad  background  in  the  field 
of  international  affairs.  Prior  to  World 
War  II,  he  was  counsel  to  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Government  Reorga- 
nization and  an  administrati^•2  assistant 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  3,  1968 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  14 
years  now  Julius  Epstein  of  the  Hoover 
Institution  at  Stanford  University  has 
been  seeking  to  gather  information  on 
the  infamous  forced  repatriation  to  the 
Soviet  Union  of  Russians  who  were  in 
.Mlied  iiands  at  the  tnd  of  WoiJd  War 
II.  Some  accounts  of  this  highly  immoral 
operation  have  leaked  out  to  the  public, 
buL  the  bulk  of  material  on  the  tale  of 
ppi'fidy  re.sidps  with  our  own  Department 
of  the  Army.  The  seriousness  of  the  trag- 
edy can  be  judged  fiom  the  fact  that 
some  of  those  to  be  i  eturned  to  the  Soviet 
Union  committed  suicide  rather  than 
face  the  tyranny  of  the  Soviet  leaders. 
As  the  Chicago  Tribune  in  its  lead  edi- 
torial of  June  30  indicates,  the  Army  is 
reluctant  to  make  public  details  of  this 
transaction  in  which  the  United  States 
and  Britain  backed  dowTi  and  acceded  to 
the  wishes  of  the  tyrant  Stalin. 

As  the  Tribune  also  points  out.  millions 
of  Germans  were  expelled  from  their 
homes  in  Poland,  Czechoslovakia.  Hun- 
gary, and  other  countries  although  they 
had  resided  in  these  areas  for  hundreds 
of  years.  Many  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren died  as  a  result  of  the  expulsion. 

Although  this  issue  of  forced  repatria- 
tion took  place  over  20  years  ago.  it  is 
.still  an  issue  which  has  pertinence  today. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Commu- 
nists wanted  the  prisoners  of  war  cap- 
tured by  the  Allied  forces  in  the  Korean 
war  returned  to  North  Korea  and  Red 
China.  When  given  the  chance  to  make 
their  choice,  many  thousands  elected  not 
to  return  to  their  Communist  homelands. 
This  issue  might  well  be  subject  of  de- 
bate during  the  present  'Vietnam  war. 
Ho  Chi  Minh  could  demand  that  POW's 
frriSi  y.oiui  Vietnam  now  in  the  hands 
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of  the  South  Vietnamese  be  sent  back  to 
North  Vietnam.  The  one  sure  way  to  in- 
sure that  there  will  never  be  a  repetition 
of  the  tragedy  of  World  War  II  is  to  have 
a  complete  airing  of  the  scandalous  pol- 
icy pursued  by  the  United  States  and 
Britain  at  that  time.  An  investigation  by 
a  congressional  committee  publicizing 
this  black  mark  in  our  foreign  policy 
at  that  time  would  guarantee  that  our 
diplomats,  if  only  from  a  selfish  view- 
point, would  shy  away  from  being  party 
to  a  future  forced  repatriation  scandal. 
But  if  they  can  refer  to  the  Yalta  cover- 
up  and  the  successful  shielding  over  these 
many  years  of  those  responsible,  some 
of  them  might  be  tempted  to  try  this  pol- 
icy again. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  submit 
the  editorial.  "Cause  for  Shame."  from 
the  Chicago  Tribune  of  June  30.  1968. 
for  inclusion  in  the  Congressio.nal  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

'   '         Cadsc  fob  Shamk 

TwenTy-three  years  after  the  Yalta  confer- 
ence there  are  still  some  things  about  which 
the  Onlted  States  government  Snds  It  ad- 
visable to  remain  discreetly  silent.  One  of 
these  is  slave  labor  after  the  end  of  World 
War  n.  Another  is  the  forced  repatriation  of 
Russians  rounded  up  after  the  defeat  of  Ger- 
many. A  third  Is  the  mass  expulsion  of  Ger- 
mans from  their  ancestral  homes  In  eastern 
and  east  central  Europe. 

Stanley  Resor.  secretary  of  the  army,  has 
been  constrained  to  refuse  the  demand  of  a 
member  of  the  research  stalT  at  the  Hoover 
Institution  on  War.  Revolution,  and  Peace 
for  access  to  documents  relating  to  the 
roundup  of  Russians  and  their  transporta- 
tion bacic  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  application,  made  by  Julius  Epstein, 
who  hoped  to  Include  the  material  in  a  his- 
torical worlt,  cited  the  "freedom  of  informa- 
tion" act  which  became  ellectlve  last  year. 
It  permits  documents  to  be  declassified  if 
there  Is  no  danger  to  national  defense  or 
security. 

Resor  had  an  excuse  for  dodging.  The  docu- 
ments, he  said,  were  an  International  com- 
pilation over  which  the  United  States  did  not 
have  sole  Jurisdiction.  The  British,  he  said, 
would  have  to  be  consulted.  Meanwhile,  he 
suggested  that  Epstein  "exhaust"  other  ad- 
mtuistratlve  procedures  for  getting  a  look  at 
them.  Epstein  says  he  has  been  trying  for  14 
years. 

Some  900.000  anti-communist  Russians 
were  shipped  home  from  Germany  alter  the 
war.  with  the  certain  prospect  of  becoming 
Inmates  of  slave  labor  camps  or  facing  a  firing 
squad.  President  Prnnlclin  Roosevelt  lUid 
Prime  Minister  Churchill  of  Britain  counte- 
nanced this  operation  at  Yalta. 

Thoy  also  agreed  with  the  soviet  dictator. 
Joeef  Stalin,  that  Russia  was  to  have  ""the 
use  of  German  labor'"  as  a  form  of  repara- 
tions. In  deference  to  their  own  sensibilities, 
the  two  western  humanitarians  buried  the 
provision  in  a  secret  protocol. 

The  stipulation  that  the  western  powers 
were  to  hand  back  to  Stalin  his  runaway 
subjects  placed  American  and  British  mili- 
tary authorities  in  the  role  of  slave  catchers, 
rounding  up  refugees  from  Soviet  tyranny. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Oerman  sol- 
diers taken  prisoner  after  their  country  was 
defeated  were  transported  to  forced  labor 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  Years  after  the  end 
of  the  war  broken  survivors  were  still  com- 
ing home  to  Oermany.  Britain  and  France 
also  availed  themselves  of  Oerman  forced 
labor  The  British  had  at  least  500.000  pris- 
oners at  work  for  them,  and  a  rhlrd  of  these 
had  been  supplied  fr-^m  UnitPd  States  and 
Canadian  prisoner-of-war  ramps. 

Equally  savage  was  the  fate  of  the  Oreat 
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Germans  who  had  t>een  living  for  hundreds 
of  years  in  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Hun- 
gary, as  well  as  the  Oermans  of  East  Prussia, 
parceled  out  at  Yalta  to  Poland  and  the  So- 
viet Union,  and  of  eastern  Oernuiny,  handed 
over  to  Poland 

It  has  been  estimated  that  18  million  Oer- 
mans were  forced  out  of  their  homes  and 
set  on  the  road  westward.  More  than  2  mil- 
lion men.  women,  and  children  are  believed 
to  have  died  in  the  expulsion. 

Churchill,  who  originally  declared  that 
"the  expulsion  of  the  Oermans  is  the  most 
satisfactory  medium  to  liquidate  the  Oer- 
man EUist."'  changed  his  tune  after  shocked 
voices  in  England  were  heard  to  say  that  this 
uprooting  of  human  beings  was  the  most 
enormous  official  atrocity  in  the  world's  his- 
tory. He  then  saw  flt  to  describe  the  program 
which  he  had  sanctioned  as  "'tragedy  on  a 
prodigious  scale." 

None  of  this,  of  course,  makes  Hitler  or  the 
Nazis  the  more  admirable.  The  sad  fact 
is  that  in  war  nations  which  proclaim  them- 
selves moral  often  adopt  the  most  evil  prac- 
tices of  the  enemy  they  condemn  as  im- 
moral. 

The  thwarted  Hoover  Institution  author 
concedes  that  the  documents  denied  him 
could  embarrass  a  lot  of  people,  but  argues 
that  embarrassment  is  not  a  sufficient  rea- 
son to  continue  suppressing  them.  History, 
after  all.  has  been  embarrassing  rulers  and 
-statesmen  and  showing  up  their  feet  of  clay 
since  the  beginning  of  recorded  time. 
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FOREIGN  AID  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesdav.  July  3.  1968 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
May  6.  1968.  a  speech  containing  a  num- 
ber of  allegations  against  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  in  their  Viet- 
nam operation.  I  was  concerned  about 
these  reports  and  took  the  time  to  look 
into  each  case  individually.  I  would  like 
to  have  the  results  of  my  investieatlon 
printed  in  the  Record  so  that  our  col- 
leagues may  be  acquainted  with  the  facts 
in  each  instance. 

To  the  allegation  that  10.000  black- 
smith anvils  were  ordered  by  AID  for 
South  Vietnam  in  1965  and  are  now  in 
storage  in  a  Saigon  warehouse.  I  found 
the  following : 

First.  In  1962.  AID  purcha-sed  .iOO  tool- 
kits for  farmers  to  enable  them  to  do 
simple  repair  and  construction  work.  A 
small  anvil  was  included  in  each  kit. 
These  kits  were  distributed  and  the  con- 
tents used. 

Second.  In  1964.  AID  purchased  an- 
other 1.168  toolkits,  each  containing  one 
anvil.  All  have  been  distributed. 

Third.  These  are  the  only  anvils  or- 
dered by  AID  for  Vietnam.  And.  accord- 
ing to  the  mission  In  Saigon,  the  only 
anvils  on  hand  in  Government  ware- 
houses are  100  belonging  to  CARE. 

I  also  fcimd  the  allegation  that  a  huge 
quantity  of  winter  flying  su'ts  was  pur- 
chased with  AID  funds,  was  shipped  to 
Saigon  and  is  now  in  stora«?e  in  ware- 
houses to  be  unfounded.  AID  has  not 
financed  or  provided  any  winter  flying 
su'ts  for  Vietnam.  AID  did  purchase  from 
U.S.  military  excess  stocks— and  issued 


to  Montagnards — some  heavy  field  jack- 
ets and  jumpers. 

A  third  statement  to  the  effect  that 
AID  has  requested  $1  billion  in  economic 
aid  for  Vietnam  was.  of  course,  a  grcss 
exaggeration.  As  can  readily  be  seen  from 
the  President's  foreign  aid  message  and 
AID'S  summary  presentation  to  Congress 
for  fiscal  year  1969.  the  request  for  eco- 
nomic aid  for  Vietnam  is  $480  million. 


RUSSELL  DOWNING:  IN  MEMORIAM 


HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

or   NEW    TOMC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  3.  1968 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ru.s- 
sell  Downing,  my  constituent  and  friend. 
was  a  very  well-known  member  of  the 
theatrical  community  in  New  York  City. 

While  his  forte  was  the  business  of  the 
theater  and  motion  picture  industry  and 
he  had  been  appointed  by  Mayor  John  V 
Lindsay,  my  predecessor  as  Congressman 
for  the  17th  Congressional  District,  to 
represent  him  in  developing  the  fi'm  in- 
dustry in  New  York,  was  also  ver>'  active 
in  community  and  civic  matters. 

He  was  prol>ably  best  known  as  the 
managing  director  of  the  Radio  City 
Music  Hall,  that  great  landmark  of  en- 
tertainment on  the  Avenue  of  the  Amer- 
icas at  Rockefeller  Center. 

His  passing  leaves  a  void  not  only  for 
his  family  and  associates  but  for  all 
those  interested  in  wholesome  entertain- 
ment. 

The  following  obituary  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  Saturday,  June  29.  gives 
some  measure  of  the  man: 
Russell  Downing  of  Radio  Cftt  Dies — \\  .\s 

President  or  the  Music  Hall  From  1952 

TO  1966 

Russell  V.  Downing,  who  retired  In  1966  as 
president  and  managing  director  of  Radio 
City  Music  Hall,  died  yesterday  in  his  home 
at  424  East  52d  Street.  His  age  was  67. 

Mr.  Downing  continued  until  his  death  as 
a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
theater.  He  Joined  the  Music  Hall  as  treas- 
urer in  1933  and  became  president  In  1952. 

Mr.  Downing  was  appointed  In  1966  by  his 
friend  Mayor  Lindsay  to  represent  him  In 
developing  the  film  Industry  in  New  York. 

In  an  Interview  at  his  retirement,  Mr. 
Downing  estimated  200  million  people  had 
seen  stage  shows  and  films  at  the  Music  Hall. 
The  average  annual  total  in  the  6,200-seat 
house,  he  said,  was  almost  6  million. 
FACED  WITH  coMPrrmoN 

The  Music  Hall,  he  said,  had  gained  a  large 
measure  of  Its  patronage  as  a  result  of  its 
"family  entertainment"  policy.  Maintaining 
that  policy  had  become  Increasingly  dlfflcult, 
Mr.  Downing  said,  as  Hollywood,  confronted 
with  television  competition,  turned  Increas- 
ingly toward  '"adult"  themes. 

In  an  Interview  In  1964.  Mr.  Downing  sa:d. 
"Our  aim  at  the  Music  Hall  is  to  present 
clean  shows,  assembled  for  appeal  to  general 
audiences  In  attractive  surroundings.'" 

""Above  all."'  he  added,  "'we"ve  held  down 
admission  prices,  as  expenses  mounted  and 
other  theaters  were  dying  everywhere." 

"Our  tourist  trade,""  he  went  on,  ""centers 
on  our  traditional  Christmas  and  Easter 
shows.  Then  In  the  summer  It  starts  agam 
as  they  pile  In  from  all  over— South  America. 
Africa,  local  people  and  suburbanites,  every 
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state  in  the  Union.  Our  local  people  from  a 
radius  of  about  55  miles,  come  to  us  mainly 
during  the  in-between  times." 

Mr  Downing  was  born  In  Yonkers  on  Aug. 
11  1900.  and  attended  the  Wharton  School 
of  Finance  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  Columbia  University.  In  World  War  I  he 
was  in  the  Officers  Training  School. 

RISE    IN    HIERARCHY 

He  was  treasurer  for  several  Companies  be- 
fore becoming  treasurer  at  the  Music  Hall 
shortlv  ;ift?r  its  opening  in  1932.  In  1942  Mr. 
Downing  was  named  vice  president  and  in 
:948  executive  vice  president.  He  also  had 
been  an  officer  of  the  Center  Theater  until 
it.^  demolition  in  1954. 

He  had  been  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  Rockefeller  Center,  Inc..  and  was 
.1  -.nember  of  the  board  df  directors  of  RugofT 
Tlieaters,  Inc. 

Mr.  Downing,  a  friendly  yet  forceful  6- 
footer.  was  chairman  of  many  benefits  in 
recent  years,  particularly  for  the  American 
Masical  and  Dramatic  Academy,  the  Na- 
tional Hemophilia  Foundation  and  New  York 
Polvcllnlc  Medical  School  and  Hospital,  of 
which  he  was  a  trustee. 

Mr.  Downing  was  active  In  the  Klwanls 
Club  and  the  United  Service  Organizations, 
which  presented  its  annual  Armed  Forces 
Day  Award  to  him  in  1964.  He  was  a  director 
of  the  New  York  Convention  and  Visitors 
Bureau  and  the  Manhattan  Klwanls  Founda- 

t'oh-  1  ,  c  „ 

Surviving  are  his  widow,  the  former  Sally 

Rush,  and  a  sister.  Miss  Elsie  Downing. 

Funeral  arrangements  were  incomplete  last 

night. 


EULOGY  FOR  THE  LATE   SENATOR 
ROBERT  KENNEDY 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  Mid-West  farmer,  the  Detroit  factory 
worker,  the  Florida  shrimp-flsher.  He  was 
able   and  he  was  willing  to  serve  them  all. 

The  life  he  loved  so  much  he  wanted  to 
share  well  and  equally  with  all  Americans: 
with  the  men  of  all  the  world. 

Robert  Kennedy  is  dead.  America  has 
dimmed  a  bit.  Life  has  dimmed  a  bit. 


MICHIGAN  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE 
PEOPLE-TO-PEOPLE   PROGRAM 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  3,  1968 


Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
6th  of  June  1968,  Auxiliary  Bishop 
Thomas  Grady  of  Chicago  delivered  the 
following  address  on  Ed  McElroy's  news- 
cast on  WJJD  radio  in  Chicago,  follow- 
ins  the  death  of  Senator  Robert  Kennedy 
of  New  York. 

WJJD  radio  is  to  be  highly  commended 
for  the  superb  public  sernce  job  they  per- 
foi-med  on  the  Senators  death. 

The  text  of  the  address  delivered  by 
the  Most  Reverend  Thomas  J.  Grady, 
auxiliaiT  bishop  of  Chicago,  follows: 

MacLean,  Virginia,  beyond  town  is  a  pleas- 
ant area  along  the  Potomac  River.  It  is 
wooded  with  tall,  old  trees  whose  leaves  turn 
in  the  sun,  flickering  the  light  and  shadows 
that  fall  below.  On  the  gentle  hills,  between 
the  trees  there  are  graen  meadows  and  pad- 
docks. White  fences  trace  out  estates;  the 
homes  are  hidden.  MbcLean  is  a  place  for 
gracious  living. 

Robert  Kennedy  lived  there  with  his  wife 
and  ten  children  and  horses  and  ponies  and 
dogs  and  pets.  Robert  Kennedy  loved  his  wife 
r.nd  children.  He  loved  life  brimming  and 
f  111.  He  loved  the  keen  edee  of  life.  He  loved 
13  roar  down  the  Colorado  River  in  a  rubber 
raft— to  climb  the  high  v.-hite  ski  slope  to 
t.ike  danger  and  the  wind  :n  his  teeth  as  he 
i'.ashed  down  the  hill. 

With  his  long  hair  f.opping  on  his  fore- 
i.ead.  he  was  like  a  bov— a  boy  who  had  suc- 
cessfully managed  a  Presidential  Campaign. 
V  ho  had  been  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  who  was  a  United  States  Senator,  who 
'.vas  bidding  for  his  country's  highest  office. 
He  was  a  rich  man.  but  he  loved  the  Har- 
lem Negro,  the  migrant  worker  of  California, 
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HON.  MARVIN  L.  ESCH 

OK    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  3,  1968 
Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Michigan  cur- 
rently has  a  delegation  of  Boy  Scouts 
from  our  cities  affiliated  thiough  the 
Town  Affiliation  A.ssociation  and  People- 
to-People  agency,  living  in  homes  in 
British  Honduras,  our  partner  state 
under  the  Alliance  for  Progrc.-^.s. 

Last  August,  seven  Scouts  from  British 
Honduras  lived  in  the  homes  v.-ith  Scouts 
in  the  Ann  Arbor  area,  and  now  &  slightly 
larger  number  of  our  Scouts  went  to  this 
beautiful  country  to  help  teach  ciafts 
and  skills  to  the  growing  Scout  organiza- 
tion there.  Our  boys  went  there  on  June 
29.  and  will  move  from  one  community 
to  another  until  August  1.  when  they  will 
participate  in  the  national  Scout  camp 
for  2  v.-ecks,  asain  exchanging  a  knowl- 
edge of  skills  with  the  Central  American 
Scouts  who  have  been  a  part  cf  the  Brit- 
ish Scouting  movement  for  51  years. 

The  National  Association  of  the  Pai't- 
ners  of  the  Alliance  hopes  to  organize 
town  affiliations  linking  cities  in  States 
already  affiliated  with  Central  and  South 
American  States  and  nations  through  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  Michigan  is  pleased 
to  pioneer  new  programs  which  can  be 
helpful  elsewhere. 

Fourteen-year-old  Alfredo  Martinez  is 
now  attending  a  workship  in  creative 
writing  at  Olivet  College  in  Michigan  on 
a  full  scholarship  provided  by  the  college 
to  the  winner  of  a  national  e.ssay  con- 
test the  Michigan  Partners  recently  con- 
ducted in  British  Honduras.  He  met  all 
the  Michigan  Scouts  now  in  Belize,  as  the 
nation  will  be  called  after  it  becomes  in- 
dependent, before  they  left  their  own 
homes,  and  our  Scouts  will  visit  his  liome 
in  Orange  Walk  Town. 

Exchanges  of  students  and  letters,  as 
well  as  the  development  of  the  economy 
through  investments,  tourism,  and  so 
forth  is  important  to  Partners  of  the  Al- 
liance or  any  other  international  pro- 
-^rams,  since  the  future  of  ever>'  nation 
will  depend  upon  the  ability  of  future 
generations  to  understand  each  other 
and  work  together. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  Alfredo 
Martinez  for  winning  the  essay  contest. 
Jay  Oakley,  from  Ann  Arbor,  for  heading 
the  Michigan  delegation  of  Scouts,  and 
all  the  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Guides,  high 
school  and  college  students  participating 
in  various  exchanges  of  letters  and  peo- 
ple and  scholarship  programs. 

We  are  pleased  that  Michigan  already 
has  about  20  sister-city  affiliations  with 
nations  in  various  parts  of  the  world  and 
is  currently  starting  additional  people- 
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to-people  affiliations  of  this  kind.  We  are 
especially  pleased  that  Michigan,  where 
the  first  State  council  of  people-to-people 
was  organized  in  November  1965  at  the 
Ann  Arbor  City  Hall,  has  developed  a 
high  degree  of  cooperation  among  com- 
munities in  our  own  State  even  if  their 
partner  cities  are  in  different  nations  and 
has  developed  a  close  cooperation  be- 
tween people-to-ix'ople,  the  Michigan 
Partners,  and  many  other  programs 
which  deal  in  various  ways  with  interna- 
tional friendship  by  means  of  citizen 
volvmteer  efforts. 


MEMORIAL    DAY    REMARKS   OF 
JACOB    B.    BERKSON 


HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  3.  1968 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Memorial  Day  Mr.  Jacob  B. 
Berkson  of  Hagerstown,  Md..  was  cliosen 
to  speak  at  ceremonies  at  the  Washing- 
ton County  Courtliouse  as  the  repie- 
.sentative  of  .seveial  county  veterans'  or- 
ganizatioiis. 

Mr.  Beikson  is  a  foimer  member  of 
the  Maryland  House  of  Delegates,  a  for- 
mer magi.strate  and  foinier  county  attor- 
ney. His  remarks  on  our  current  prob- 
lems and  Ameiican  ideals  are  very  inter- 
esting and  challenging,  and  I  would  like 
to  place  them  in  the  Record  at  tliis  point: 
Looking  at  the  Natio.m  on  Thi.s  Memorial 
Day 
(EDrroR"s  Note.— The  following  is  the  text 
of  a  Memorial  Day  talk  delivered  by  Jacob  B 
Berkson  In  behalf  of  various  county  veternns' 
organizations    In    front   of   the    Washington 
County  Courthouse  on  Sunday.  Berkson  is  a 
former   member   of   the   Maryland   House  of 
Delegates,   a   former  magistrate  and   former 
county  attorney.  1 

On  Memorial  Day  1968  we  pause  to  honor 
our  fathers,  brother.-,,  friends  and  neighbors 
who  gave  their  lives  that  we  and  our  govem- 
ment  may  live  and  pro.sper. 

They  whose  names  are  Inscribed  in  bronze 
before  the  Court  House  fire  rememherpd  now 
beciuse  the  Americ.m  Legion,  the  VFW,  and 
other  patriotic  Veterans  crganiz-itions  labor 
m  the  vineyard  of  good  deeds.  :>nd  the  local 
newspaper  takes  the  time  to  record  the  cus- 
toms and  traditions  that  have  made  this  na- 
tion great. 

Every  citizen  has  a  stake  in  his  government. 
But  government  has  become  big  and  complex 
and  impersonal  and  it  is  difficult  for  little 
people  like  you  and  me  to  be  heard  by  our 
government  and  vet  a  man  who  is  called 
upon  to  lav  down  his  life  for  his  country  has 
■1  right  to  "know  the  reason  for  his  sacrifice. 
Those  we  honor  today  rest  in  peace.  Their 
voices  are  stilled.  We  who  are  alive  are  not  at 
peace  Our  voices  must  not  be  still.  Other- 
wise their  sacrifice  would  have  been  In  vain. 
So  we  shall  speak  for  them  today. 

It  seems  to  me  we  are  living  in  an  age  of 
insanity. 

We  were  raised  to  believe  In  honor,  duty, 
and  country.  We  were  taught  that  honesty 
•s  the  best  pollcv,  that  our  country  is  the 
greatest  in  the  world,  that  here  all  people 
will  have  equal  Justice  under  law.  And  in  ex- 
change for  the  privileges  of  liberty  and  free- 
dom each  citizen  i-ns  a  responsibility  to 
serve  our  country  in  war  and  in  peace. 

When  we  were  children,  our  country  was 
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at  peace  with  China.  Russia,  France.  Viet- 
nam, and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

What  has  happened  In  this  world  since 
you   and  I  were  children? 

You  remember  when  we  were  school  chil- 
dren, we  collected  money  to  save  the  Chinese 
people  from  starvation.  We  saved  the  Chinese 
from  destruction  by  the  Japanese  In  World 
War  II  Now  more  than  500  million  Chinese 
march  to  the  verse  of  Communist  dictators 
who  have  taught  the  Chinese  people  to  hate 
us  and  to  work  to  destroy  us.  What  did  we  do 
to  deserve  this  treatment? 

Our  fathers  fought  In  World  War  I  to  save 
France  from  the  Hun.  Our  brothers  fought 
In  World  War  II  to  save  France  from  the 
Nazis.  Thousands  of  American  and  British 
boys  are  burled  In  Prance.  Yet  the  President 
of  France  has  Insulted  us.  and  worked  against 
us.  and  attempted  to  destroy  the  value  of 
the  US.  dollar  In  recent  years 

The  U  S.  saved  Russia  from  German  de- 
struction by  supplying  her  with  war  ma- 
terial m  World  War  II  and  by  fighting  Ger- 
many on  two  fronts.  Russia  rewarded  us 
after  World  War  II  by  forcing  us  to  flght 
a  cold  war  around  the  world  and  at  times  a 
hot  war  Still  our  government  approves  and 
permits  Trade  with  Russia  We  still  sup- 
ply her  with  war  material  Banks  which  we 
control  lend  Russia  money  to  build  factories. 
She  uses  factories  to  build  tanks  and  guns 
which  she  ships  to  her  allies  who  use  the 
tanks  against  American  boys.  Surely  It  Is  In- 
sane to  trade  with  Russia.  Is  there  a  dis- 
tinction between  strategic  and  nonstrateglc 
material  when  trading  with  an  enemy? 
Whatever  we  ship  her  enables  her  to  use 
other  resources  for  War  purposes. 

If  those  nations  for  whom  we  have  done 
so  much  have  treated  us  so  badly,  what  have 
our  own  leaders  done  for  us?  During  the  last 
presidential  campaign  the  successful  candi- 
date made  a  solemn  commitment  to  the 
American  people  that  he  would  not  send 
American  boys  to  Asia  to  flght  In  a  war  that 
should  b«  fought  by  Asian  boys.  Contrary 
to  this  commitment  American  Ixjys  were  sent 
to  Vietnam  in  Asia.  This  was  done  In  the 
name  of  a  commitment  to  a  foreign  nation. 
It  has  proven  to  be  a  commitment  to  tragedy, 
death,  destruction,  and  insanity.  We  have 
destroyed  villages  and  people  and  our  gov- 
ernment says  we  do  it  to  save  them.  We  kill 
people  to  save  them.  It  Is  Insanity. 

If  our  leaders  have  commuted  us  to  a 
land  war  In  Asia,  should  they  not  commit 
themselves  to  winning  It?  Is  It  conceivable 
that  this  nation  which  went  from  near  de- 
struction at  Pearl  Harbor  to  victory  in  the 
South  Pacific,  to  victory  against  fanatical 
Japanese  dug  into  concrete  bunkers  and 
Jungles  at  Salpan.  Tlnlan.  Guam,  Okinawa. 
Iwo  Jlma.  the  Solomons,  the  Philippines  and 
to  victory  over  tough  Germans  and  Italians 
In  Europe  and  Africa — is  it  conceivable  that 
we  cannot  defeat  a  tenth  rate  power  like 
North  Vietnam.  Why  did  we  win  all  our 
other  wars,  but  the  ones  since  World  War  II? 

When  we  were  in  service  we  knew  that  our 
country  would  attempt  to  rescue  us  if  we 
got  captured.  Yet  the  USS  Pueblo  was  cap- 
lured  months  ago  by  another  tenth  rate 
power — North  Korea  and  her  crew  is  still 
captive  of  the  enemy.  Was  there  an  attempt 
at  rescue?  Why  was  this  ship  placed  in  such 
a  position  of  peril  without  protection  from 
other  ships  or  from  air  defense?  Could  this 
have  happened  when  Theodore  Roosevelt  was 
President  of  the  US?  No  nation  would  have 
dared  capture  a  U.S.  warship,  whether  It 
was  in  her  own  waters  or  not.  America  used 
to  be  respected  by  foreign  governments.  She 
was  respected  because  she  was  strong,  and 
was  not  afraid  to  use  her  strength.  Because 
she  had  leaders  who  lived  up  to  the  Ameri- 
can tradition. 

We  were  taught  to  honor  authority.  But 
today  we  see  a  rel)eIlion  against  authority  all 
over  the  world.  We  see  the  hippie  standing 
for  filth,  slovenliness,  and  lack  of  discipline. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  draft  dodger  standing  for  no  respon- 
sibility to  our  country  and  the  corrupt  poli- 
tician interested  In  his  own  eiu-tchment.  and 
not  In  doing  what  Is  best  for  America. 

The  problems  which  face  us  today  are 
enormous. 

The  colored  in  our  nation  have  been  ex- 
ploited for  generations  They  have  not  been 
treated  as  equals.  Now  they  tell  us  they  want 
their  freedom  and  now.  or  they  will  burn 
down  our  citle?.  We  must  recognize  this  is  a 
problem  and  each  of  us  must  help  to  solve 
it.  especially  our  leaders  It  will  not  go  away. 
It  will  not  get  t>etter  by  Itself,  only  worse. 
Thoee  leaders  who  advocate  the  status  quo 
and  keeping  the  Negro  In  the  ghetto  do  not 
understand  the  lessons  of  history.  This  is  a 
revolution.  Guns  cannot  destroy  ideas  If  we 
do  not  work  to  solve  these  problems  we  will 
live  in  an  armed  camp,  and  fear  and  anxiety 
will  be  with  us  every  day  of  our  lives  We 
must  learn  tD  live  together  as  brothers  or  we 
shall  all  perish  as  fools 

There  is  a  treatment  for  insanity.  It  is  diffi- 
cult, long,  and  expensive,  but  if  we  are  to 
pass  on  to  our  children  and  our  posterity  the 
ideals  for  which  America  stands — Equality. 
Justice.  Brotherhood,  then  we  had  better 
undergo  some  treatment.  The  Inm.iies  c.in- 
not  run  the  asylum,  the  prisoners  cannot 
take  over  the  prisons,  the  students  cannot 
run  the  universities,  the  spoilers  cannot  gov- 
ern this  nation. 

America  is  beautiful  Our  heritage,  our 
schools,  our  mountains,  our  streams,  our 
forests,  our  farms  must  be  preserved,  pro- 
tected and  developed,  and  our  precious  chil- 
dren must  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the  America 
we  have  fought  and  died  to  preserve. 

Is  it  not  clear  that  we  are  fighting  a  war 
for  survival? 

When  you  honor  today  those  who  died  for 
our  country,  you  bring  honor  also  to  your- 
selves. You  say  to  the  world.  We  have  not  for- 
gotten. We  shall  not  forget  your  sacrifice. 
You  have  not  died  In  vain.  Although  the 
world  may  seem  to  have  gone  mad  and  we 
are  living  in  an  age  of  Insanity,  the  memory 
of  your  supreme  sacrifice  has  inspired  us  to 
keep  alive  the  ideals  of  democracy  and  we 
shall  pass  on  the  torch  of  freedom  to  our 
children  God  grant  us  the  courage  and  wis- 
dom to  survive  this  age  of  insanity 

Jacob  B.  Bekkson. 
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DAVID  MOFFATT  McCONNELL 


HON.  HORACE  R.  KORNEGAY 

or    NO«TH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  3.  1968 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  has  exercised  great  wisdom  in 
his  choice  of  David  Moffatt  McConnell,  of 
North  Carolina,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
U.S.  delegation  to  the  45th  session  of  the 
United  Nations  Economic  and  Social 
Council  convening  in  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land, in  July-AuKust  1968. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  know  Mr.  McCon- 
nell, who  will  also  be  a  special  adviser  to 
the  Council,  with  the  rank  and  appoint- 
ment of  Ambassador  of  the  United 
States,  as  a  personal  friend  of  many 
years"  standing. 

David  McConnell  has  distinguished 
himself  in  many  fields  of  endeavor  over 
the  years,  bringing  great  credit  not  only 
to  himself  but  to  all  who  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  be  associated  with  him. 
His  list  of  accomplishments  is  lengthy 
and  noteworthy,  both  in  civic  and  politi- 
cal affairs.  Since  his  contributions  will 


be  enumerated  by  other  colleagues,  I  will 
let  it  suffice  to  say  that  the  President 
could  not  have  chosen  a  more  dedicated 
or  a  more  able  American  citizen  to  repre- 
sent the  United  States  at  this  forth- 
coming United  Nations  Economic  and 
Social  Council  session  than  my  sond 
friend.  Dave  McConnell,  of  Cliarlottt*. 
N.C. 
I  applaud  the  President's  wise  selection 


BRITISH   SOCIALISTS   GO   FASCIST 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OP   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE.S 
Wednesday.  July  3,  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  action 
of  the  British  Socialists  in  barring  free 
speech  in  the  Parliament  only  serves  to 
show  the  free  world  the  collapse  of  that 
once  gallant  empire. 

Dictatorship  is  a  nasty  word — espt- 
cially  if  it  approaches  the  truth.  And 
the  rank  and  ftle  Britisher  does  not 
realize  yet  he  is  under  control  of  the 
Red-Black  bloc  of  the  United  Nations 
and  not  the  Queen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  submit  a  clipping  from  the  New 
York  Times  for  May  25  and  a  report  by 
Mr.  Gwynne-Evans  for  inclusion  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  May  25,  196fi! 
Commons  Odst  a  Woman  M.P. — Tort,  72,  Is 

Barr^  After  Shouting  at  House  Speaker 

London.  May  24. — For  15  minutes  last 
night.  Dame  Irene  Ward,  a  72-year-old  Coii- 
ser\-ative  member  of  Parliament,  stood  in  the 
House  of  Commons  shouting.  "Dictatorship'" 
at  the  speaker. 

Finally  the  speaker.  Dr.  Horace  King,  or- 
dered the  sergeant-at-arms  to  escort  Dame 
Irene  from  the  chamber.  The  speaker  barred 
her  from  the  Commons  for  five  days. 

"I  am  striking  a  blow  for  freedom."  Dame 
Irene  told  newsmen.  "A  free  Parllamen';  I'.o 
longer  exists  in  Britain.  The  British  people, 
under  the  surface,  are  boiling." 

She  was  protesting  the  Labor  Govern- 
ment's tactics  m  attempting  to  put  through  a 
large  amount  of  legislation.  Including  at- 
tempts to  limit  debate  on  major  bills,  sched- 
uling of  a  large  number  of  simultaneous 
committee  meetings  and  frequent  all-night 
sessions. 

COMPLAINT    ON    DRINKING 

Twice  this  week  Members  of  the  Commons 
have  been  kept  on  the  benches  throughout 
the  night  in  sessions  lasting  more  than  17 
hours.  Laborltes  as  well  as  Conservative  legis- 
lators have  been  angered  by  the  Government 
pressure. 

The  case  of  another  woman  Member  of 
Parliament  who  complained  that  her  col- 
leagues spent  too  much  time  drinking  was 
referred  to  a  committee  today. 

Winifred  Ewlng.  the  Common's  only  Scot- 
tish nationalist  member,  had  written  in  her 
local  newspaper  that  "the  customary  stance 
of  some  M.P.'s  while  at  the  House  is  closer  to 
the  many  bars  than  the  bar  [entrance]  of 
the  House." 

William  Hannan.  a  Labor  M.P.  from  Scot- 
land, said  that  the  letter  was  a  breach  o: 
parllamentarj'  privilege  and  the  Speaker, 
Horace  King,  referred  the  matter  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Privileges. 

II  the  committee  finds  against  Mrs.  Swing. 
it  could  have  her  publicly  censured  In  the 
Commons. 
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Growth  or  DicTATiRSHiP  in  Britain 
January  7.   1968 


(By  Mr.  J.  Gwjnne-Evans) 
"The  resources  of  civilization  are  not  yet 
exhausted"  said  Mr.  Harold  Wilson  after  his 
threats  had  failed  to  prevent  the  House  of 
Lords  from  exercising  their  undoubted  right 
and  duty  to  revise  and  delay  legislature  of 
the  Commons  which  they  consider  hasty  or 
unwise.  These  dictatorial  threate  are  espe- 
cially abhorrent  from  a  Party  that  has  lost 
the  majority  support  of  the  electorate,  as 
indicated  by  a  series  of  disastrous  by-elec- 
tions. 

Hats  off  to  the  Lords  who  refused  to  bow 
to  the  Labour  threats,  the  feeble  left-wing 
advice  given  by  many  national  newspapers 
and  the  antl-Rhodeslan  ravings  of  Peers  like 
Lord  Alport.  Lord  Salisbury  acted  with 
.i.stuteness.  courage  and  perserverence,  and 
the  flght  goes  on.  The  Labour  Government 
may  well  be  brought  down  before  their 
threats  against  the  second  chamber  take 
effect. 

Lord  Alport's  heavy  words.  "If  we  are  to 
help  to  prevent  the  tragedy  for  Rhodesia  .  .  . 
we  must     .  .  apply  sanctions  as  whole  heart- 
edly  and  effectively  as  possible",  are  devoid 
of  humanity  and  very  foolish,  for  he  is  well 
aware    that    South    Africa    will   send   armed 
forces  Into  Rhodesia  should  the  desired  eco- 
nomic disruption  result  in  a  breakdown  of 
law  and  order  In  the  country.  Curious  also 
that  he  contradicts  Sir  Alec  Douglas-Home's 
statement  after  visiting  Mr.  Ian  Smith  that 
"negotiations  with  Rhodesia  are  possible  and 
desirable".    Lord    Alport's    broadcasts    from 
Ilranclstown  against  the  Rhodeslan  Govern- 
ment, though  seldom  heard  In  Rhodesia,  are 
well  known.   Is   he  going  to  defect  to  the 
Labour  Party?  I  sent  him  a  copy  of  the  ex- 
tremely moderate  Rhodeslan  "Report  of  the 
Constitutional    Commission"    (Whalley    Re- 
port)   which  advocates  eventual   parity   be- 
tween the  races  In  Parliament.  No  acknowl- 
edgement or  good  word  for  this  far-reaching 
tompromlse  has  reached  me.  Lord  Alport  told 
the  Sunday  Times  that  Mr.   Smith   has  no 
power  to  guarantee  any  constitution.  Even 
Hitler  couldn't  bind  his  successors.  So  what 
is  the  point  of  the  statement? 

Why  did  Lord  Carrington.  leader  of  the 
conservatives  In  the  Lords,  whilst  ably  re- 
sisting threats  from  Mr.  Wilson,  go  out  of 
his  wav  to  antagonize  Prime  Minister  Ian 
Smith,  "in  his  speech  winding  up  the  debate 
inr  the  Tories?  He  said  ".  .  .  do  well  vrtthout 
the  advice  of  Mr.  Smith  ...  I  certainly  do  not 
wish  to  bring  comfort  to  Mr.  Smith".  What 
;3  the  point  of  giving  something  with  one 
liand.  viz.  opposing  mandatory  sanctions, 
and  then  taking  it  back  with  the  other,  viz, 
insulting  the  chief  elected  representative  of 
the  Rhodeslan  people.  The  effect  of  this 
'^^tuplditv  Is  to  nullify  the  feelings  of  many 
Rhodeslans  that  the  advent  of  Conserva- 
•ive  power  In  Britain  would  Increase  the 
overall  chances  of  an  agreement  between  the 
two  countries  and  that  it  would  be  wise  to 
CO  slow  on  all  measures  likely  to  bring  about 
:  complete  break  between  them.  Such  state- 
ments are  very  frustrating  to  people  like  my- 
self who  are  working  to  keep  Rhodeslan  con- 
nections with  Britain  going,  such  as  the  re- 
tention of  the  Union  Jack  on  the  Rhodeslan 
(lag  and  the  continuation  of  loyalty  to  the 
Queen — but  as  "Queen  of  Rhodesia"  under 
an  Independent  Rhodeslan  Government.  If 
Lord  Carrington  would  realize  than  sanctions 
re  no  more  likely  to  bring  down  the  Rhode- 
slan Government  than  are  Labour  threats 
proving  effective  in  muzzling  the  Lords, 
then  he  wall  have  gone  some  way  in  helping 
to  resolve  the  Rhodeslan  problem. 

Conservatives  are  slowly  but  surely  coming 
to  realize  that  economic  chaos  in  Rhodesia 
will  not  help  one  bit,  Britain,  Southern  Africa 
or  the  Western  World,  in  this  vital  strategic 
area.  But  too  many  of  them  are  resisting  the 
conclusion  that  sanctions  are  bound  to  fall 


to  topple  the  Rhodeslan  Government  whilst 
South  Africa  is  economically  strong.  Their 
thinking  is  therefore  inconsistent  and  mud- 
dled. A  large  Increase  in  economic  and  other 
pressures  might  conceivably   encourage   the 
wholly    undesirable    (from    Britain's    view) 
result  that  the  Rhodeslan  Front  would  aim 
to  replace  Mr.  Smith  and  some  of  his  front 
benchers    with    stronger    right-wing    men. 
Such  a  change  would  hardly  promote  the 
alms   that    these   sanction-supporting    Con- 
servatives want  for  Rhodesia;  on  the  contrary 
It   would    put    finis    to    moderate    solutions. 
So  these  sanction-supporting  Conservatives 
are   doing   a   grave   disservice   to   the   cause 
they  espouse,  which  Is  presumably  the  "five- 
principles".    The    best    way    to    foster    these 
principles  Is  to  give  encouragement  to  Mr. 
Ian  Smith,  who  is  a  moderate  In  the  Rho- 
deslan Front,  to  believe  that  the  advent  of  a 
Conservative  return  to  power  in  Britain  is 
likely  to  result  In  the  abolition  of  sanctions 
and  an  agreed  settlement.  Less  than  this  Is 
clearly  encouraging  the  Rhodeslan  Front  to 
get  rid  of  its  more  moderate  elements.  I  don't 
know  who  your  Eidvlsers  are,  but  they  are 
playing  on  a  very  sticky  wicket  Indeed  if  they 
think  that  the  continuation  of  sanctions  la 
likely   to   put   another   Party   In   power   In 
Rhodesia,  other  than  the  Rhodeslan  Front. 
Should  sanctions  be  lifted,  then  such  another 
party  more  In  keeping  with   the  desires   of 
Conservatives,  would  have  a  chance  to  grow. 
Sir  John  Hunt,  M.P.  was  reported  in  the 
press  a  short  time  ago  as  saying  "It  would 
be  a  dUaster  if  sanctions  were  removed  from 
Rhodesia".  This  Is  a  callous  and  stupid  state- 
ment from  a  fine  man.  Would  Sir  John  Hunt 
succumb  to  sanctions  if  he  was  a  Rhodeslan 
himself?  He  didn't  give  In  to  Everest,  so  he 
certainly  would  not.  Nor  will  the  Rhodeslans. 
The    statements    of    sanction-supporting 
Conservatives  like  Lord  Alport.  Lord  Carring- 
ton. Sir  John  Hunt  and  many  others,  have 
the  effect  of  antagonizing  further  the  em- 
bittered and  strained  feelings  of  the  average 
Rhodeslan  for  Britain  and  so  act  as  a  power- 
ful hlnderance  to  a  negotiated  settlement. 
Whilst  sanctions  are  round  their  necks  there 
Is  only   one   thing  most  Rhodeslans  worth 
their  salt  can  do  and  that  Is  to  go  on  fighting 
them   with   a   growing   contempt   for   their 
British    parents    who    have    turned    against 
them. 

None  of  the  pink  "Uberal"-mlnded  politi- 
cians of  any  Party  in  Britain  ever  provide 
facts  which  in  the  general  run.  taking  all  the 
ex-colonles  together,  show  that  the  ending 
of  white  rule  In  Africa  has  been  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  indigenous  population.  If  they 
could  prove  that  Nigeria,  Southern  Sudan, 
Ruanda,  Congo.  Ghana,  Somaliland,  Zambia, 
are  better  off  today  than  under  the  white 
rule  their  case  for  trying  to  remove  it  from 
Rhodesia  would  be  a  lot  stronger.  Tanzania 
is  now  coming  under  Chinese  Communist  in- 
fluence with  the  £87m.  Zambia-Tanzania  rail- 
way. 

The  arrogance  of  Lord  Caradon! — "Our 
finest  achievement,"  he  said,  "was  not  in 
making  an  Empire,  but  in  ending  it."  House 
of  Lords  25th  January,  1968.  So  all  the  efforts 
and  sacrifices  of  numerous  past  generations 
who  in  India  built  railways,  roads,  dams  and 
irrigation  canals,  harboiu-s  and  towns,  medi- 
cal services,  hospitals,  and  who  ended  the 
terrible  evils  of  thugee  and  suttee,  and  who 
gave  India  her  civil  service,  army  and  parlia- 
mentary system  and  a  common  language, 
and  above  all  peace;  all  these  achievements 
spread  over  two  hundred  or  so  years  are  in- 
ferior in  quality,  according  to  Lord  Caradon, 
to  the  process  of  handing  over  power.  Shades 
of  the  two  million,  one  hundred  thousand 
British  dead  whose  graves  are  now  registered 
in  India! 

Except  in  the  minds  of  "liberals"  there  is 
little  to  boast  about  in  the  handing  over  of 
power.  Far  more  lives  of  the  indigenous 
populations  have  been  lost  during  and  soon 
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after  the  process,  than  during  the  long 
periods  of  British  rule,  probably  even  In- 
cluding the  losses  Incurred  during  the  two 
world  wars.  In  1947-48.  the  partition  of  India 
cost  between  three  and  a  half  to  five  million 
Indian  lives.  Not  much  to  boast  about  here! 
In  the  Southern  Sudan,  Arabs  have  mas- 
sacred one  and  a  half  million  negroes  since 
independence  and  the  killing  still  goes  on 
(unremarked  upon  of  course  by  Anti-Empire 
types) .  In  Ruanda  one  hundred  thousand 
Watutsis  were  massacred  In  a  short  time 
after  independence.  The  Nigerian  civil  war  Is 
nothing  to  boast  about.  Losses  of  one  million 
dead  is  the  estimate  of  one  observer.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dar  Bs  Salaam  the  ma- 
jority of  Arabs  were  massacred  by  the  negroes 
soon  after  Lord  Caradon 's  "finest  achieve- 
ment." 

With  the  marvellous  reasoning  power  of 
the  "Lib-Lab-Cons"  indicated  in  the  two 
paragraphs  above,  it  Is  little  wonder  that 
sanctions  are  put  upon  Rhodesia  by  sanc- 
tion-supporting types  of  all  parties. 

Time  for  conservatives  to  end  sanctions. 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  BAR  FUNDS  FOR 
PUBLICLY  FINANCED  SST 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OP    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  3.  1968 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chi- 
cago Daily  News  recently  carried  an  ex- 
cellent column  by  James  J.  Kilpatiick 
which  conci.sely  and  accurately  outlines 
by  own'  feelings  about  the  development 
of  the  supersonic  transport  in  America. 
As  I  have  pointed  out  time  and  again 
in  this  Chamber,  it  would  be  tragic  for 
Congress  to  place  its  approval  on  further 
development  of  the  SST  until  we  have 
more  detailed  information  on  the  effects 
of  this  vehicle  upon  human  beinpis.  We 
also  are  in  dire  need  of  assurances  from 
the  appropriate  agencies  of  Government 
that  limitations  will  be  placed  on  the  de- 
signs of  the  SST  so  that  we  do  not  invite 
the  reoccurrence  of  those  tragedies  we 
have  witnessed  in  the  testing  .staees  of 
this  aircraft. 

It  is  my  own  feeling  that  Mr.  Kil- 
patiick sums  up.  in  an  expert  fashion, 
the  thinking  of  a  good  number  of  people 
throughout  the  country  today  on  this 
subject,  and  I  should  like  to  share  his 
article  with  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Kilpatrick's  article  follows: 
Congress  Should  Bar  Funds  por  Publicly 
Financed  SST 
(By  J.imes  J.  KUpatrlck^ 
Washington. — Winston  Churchill  once  re- 
marked that  the   replacement  of   the  horse 
by  the  internal  combustion  engine  -marked 
a  very  gloomy  milestone  in  the  progress  of 
mankind." 

The  observation  may  be  applied  emphati- 
cally to  development  of  the  SST— the  super- 
sonic transport  airplane.  If  this  project 
represents  progress  in  any  sense,  it  is  progress 
to  the  rear,  purchased  largely  by  tax  dollars 
taken  from  persons  who  never  will  fly  in  the 
aircraft  and  will  only  be  irritated  by  it.  It 
is  a  particularly  arrogant  manifestation  of 
man's  obsession  with  hurry-hurry-hurry. 

Within  the  next  few  weeks,  a  decision  will 
have  to  be  made  in  Congress  on  an  appropri- 
ation for  the  SST  in  the  coming  fiscal  year. 
The  administration  U9S  asked  $223  million. 
At  a  time  of  massive  federal  deficits,   the 
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budgetary  crisis  alone  should  demand  that 
the  Item  be  deleted. 

The  SST  Is  a  commercial  proposition,  pure 
and  simple.  It  Is  an  airliner  Intended  for 
private  use  and  private  profit.  Why  should 
the  taxpayers  be  compelled  to  finance  such 
a  venture?  Of  the  roughly  »700.000,000 
already  plowed  Into  the  SST.  private  capital 
ha.s  provided  barely  i50.000.000. 

In  theory — In  very  doubtful  and  specula- 
tive theory — the  taxpayers  may  recover  their 
investment  some  time  In  the  next  century 
out  of  royalties  on  sales  of  the  SST.  The 
prospect  Is  pte  In  the  sky. 

Proponents  of  the  SST  say  that  the  United 
States  must  plunge  ahead  or  risk  the  loss 
of  world  aircraft  markets  to  the  Anglo- 
French  Concorde  or  to  the  Soviet  Union's 
TU-144.  The  argument  Is  getting  weaker  all 
the  time.  Recent  reports  Indicate  that  the 
Concorde  Is  In  deep  trouble;  costs  are  sky- 
rocketing, orders  are  few.  and  the  plane — a 
small  one  by  today's  standards — Is  far  behind 
schedule.  The  Soviet  version  offers  no  signifi- 
cant competition. 

Philosophical  objections  are  more  com- 
pelling still.  The  SST  would  carry  280  pas- 
sengers'«  a  cruising  speed  of  1800  miles 
per  hour '"Revenue  projections  are  based  upon 
a  load  factor  of  58  percent,  or  about  162  pas- 
sengers. The  object  Is  to  get  these  particular 
hurry-hurry  travelers  from,  say  Chicago  to 
London  in  three  houirs  instead  of  seven.  Big 
deal. 

The  SST  would  fly  at  64.000  feet.  At  that 
altitude.  It  would  create  a  sonic  boom  path 
64  miles  wide.  What  Is  contemplated  in 
brief.  Is  that  perhaps  10.000.000  persons  on 
Earth  would  be  subjected  to  the  Irritation 
and  pro|)erty  damage  caused  by  sonic  booms. 
In  order  to  serve  the  convenience  of  these 
few  humans  up  above. 

The  booms  are  an  unavoidable  aspect  of 
supersonic  flight:  and  the  sole  advantage 
of  the  SST  is  Its  speed.  Take  that  way.  and 
the  SST  offers  nothing  that  the  Jumbo  Jets 
of   1970  will  not  provide. 

What  price  progress?  How  much  time  really 
would  be  saicd?  What  value  would  It  liave? 
The  House  Appropriations  Committee,  pon- 
dering the  whole  picture,  might  boll  the  issue 
down  to  the  old  wartime  question:  Is  this 
trip  necessary?  The  answer  Is  plainly,  no. 


POSTMASTER  GENER.-VL  CHAM- 
PIONS CAUSE  OP  NATIONS  POST- 
MEN 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OP    NEW    YOBK 

IN  THE  HOL'SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  3.  1968 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speakei".  Postmaster 
General  W.  Marvin  Watson  is  convinced 
that  there  is  no  question  about  the  ca- 
pability of  postal  employees  to  s;ive  the 
Nation  excellent  mail  deliveiy  service — 
that  is,  if  they  are  provided  with  the 
tools  they  need  to  do  the  job  right. 

General  Watson  bemoans  the  lack  of 
recognition  for  our  dedicated  postal  em- 
ployees— and  I  quite  agree  with  him. 

The  Postmaster  General  discussed 
postal  affairs  before  the  American  News- 
paper Women's  Club.  Following  is  an 
account  of  his  remarks  in  the  June  28 
edition  of  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Evening 
Star: 

Watson  Champions  Cause  or  Nation's 
Postmen 

(By  Jean  Powell) 
The  nation's  postmen  have  at  least  one 
champion — their  boss,  W.  M:;rvln  Watson. 
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He  came  out  and  said  so  In  front  of  an 
audience  that  could  quote  him  nationwide. 

Postmaster  General  Watson  and  his  wife 
were  guests  of  honor  at  last  night's  cocktail 
party  given  by  the  American  Newspap>er 
Women's  Club  at  the  22nd  Street  clubhouse. 

"You  won't  find  me  saying  they  can't  do 
the  work."  he  declared  empiiatlcally.  "They 
can  if  they  have  the  right  tools." 

The  postmaster  explained  that  If  the  num- 
ber of  posuil  employes  were  cut  back  to  the 
1966  level,  the  people  in  the  new  suburban 
areas  which  keep  springing  up  around  the 
country  might  have  to  come  to  the  poet  of- 
fice to  pick  up  their  mall. 

The  Texan  who  succeeded  Lawrence 
O'Brien  two  months  ago  has  traveled  20,000 
miles,  and  "I've  shook  hands  with  more  than 
10.000  post  office  employees"  since  he  took 
over  the  post. 

•Poctal  employes  get  little  recognition," 
Watson  said.  "See  If  you  can  remember  when 
anyone  said  anything  kind  about  postmen." 
He  cited  a  survey,  however,  that  shows  that 
95  percent  of  the  people  in  the  United  States 
arc  satisfied  with  the  mall  service. 

During  a  question-answer  period,  Watson 
told  the  group  the  one  big  problem  In  mail 
delivery  is  failure  to  use  the  ZIP  code. 
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THE  TRAVEL  REVOLUTION 


HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  3.  1968 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  home 
city  of  Charleston.  S.C.  was  sreatly  flat- 
tered when  the  Conference  of  Southern 
Governors  convened  there  to  discuss  mu- 
tual problems  and  to  hear  some  of  our 
country's  leaders  share  their  thoughts 
and  anxieties. 

One  of  the  leaders  of  our  American 
business  community  present  at  the 
Charleston  function  was  the  new  presi- 
dent of  Pan  American  World  Airways, 
Mr.  Najeeb  E.  Halaby. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just  completed 
reading  a  copy  of  Mr.  Halaby's  talk. 
"The  Travel  Revolution, "  and  I  com- 
mend it  to  other  American  businessmen 
as  an  excellent  prototype  for  their  fu- 
ture involvements  in  public  speaking. 

It  was  only  a  few  years  ago,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that,  as  many  of  our  colleagues 
will  recall,  "Jeeb"  Halaby  was  the 
dynamic,  forward-thinking  Administra- 
tor of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency.  If  we 
did  not  always  agree  with  "Jeeb"  In 
those  days,  at  least  we  knew  he  was  busy 
thinking  of,  or  doing  something,  to  make 
our  airways  .<:afer  and  more  .secure. 

The  Government's  loss  was  Pan  Am's 
Kain  and  today  Mr.  Halaby  carries  on 
in  the  pioneer  tradition  of  Juan  T. 
Trippe,  recently  retired  as  chalnnan  of 
Pan  Am's  board  after  more  than  40 
years'  service,  and  in  the  footsteps  of 
Harold  E.  Gray,  his  predecessor  as  pres- 
ident and  now  chairman  of  Pan  Am. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks,  I  make  Mr.  Halaby's 
speech  part  of  the  Record: 

The   Travel   Revolution 
(An  address  by  Najeeb  E.  Halaby,  President. 

Pan  American  World  Airways,  before  the 

Conference  of  Southern  Governors,  June 

18,  1968,  Charleston,  SC.) 

This  .seems  to  be  a  year  for  viewing  with 
alarm  rather   than  pointing  with  pride  on 


the  American  scene.  I  plan  to  give  you  mere 
good  news  than  bad  in  briefly  outlining  ilie 
promise  and  the  problems  of  American  trans- 
portatlon  during  the  years  that  He  Just 
ahead. 

In  discussing  these  promises  and  problems 
I  will  limit  my  remarks  for  the  most  part  to 
air  transportation,  for  aeronautical  technol- 
ogy Is  th*  leading  edge  of  the  mobility  revolu- 
tion which  Is  so  rapidly  changing  both  the 
scale  of  our  world  and  the  relationship  ■  f 
Us  political  units,  both  large  and  small. 

The  factors  which  characterize  any  mode 
of  transportation  are  speed,  comfort,  rell.i- 
bllity  and  availability.  Let  us  see  how  the 
speed  of  air  transportation  has  changed  the 
scale  of  our  world  during  one  generation. 

Just  thirty-five  years  ago  we  were  largely 
limited  to  surface  travel  and  we  measurid 
the  world  on  a  time  scale  of  weeks.  Tliis 
global  scale  represents  your  reach  in  terms 
of  travel  time.  It  is  the  time  it  will  take  you 
to  travel  as  far  as  you  can  on  earth  before 
you  start  coming  back  to  your  point  of  de- 
parture. We  calculate  the  scale  by  dividing 
half  of  a  Great  Circle  trip,  which  is  abo\it 
12,000  miles,  by  your  average  speed  over  the 
whole  trip. 

In  1935,  the  first  Pam  Am  flying  bo.it 
crossed  the  Pacific  to  the  Philippines,  cutting 
the  surface  travel  time  of  21  days  to  60  flyli;g 
hours.  A  few  years  later  the  Pan  Am  Yankee 
Clipper  Inaugurated  scheduled  trans- -Atlantic 
service,  cutting  the  travel  time  between 
Europe  and  the  US.  from  six  daj-s  to  jv.n 
under  24  hours.  Meanwhile,  domestic  airllnis 
had  cut  a  five  day  transcontinental  trriin 
Journey  to  an  18  hour  flight.  We  then  had 
what  amounted  to  a  four-day  world. 

This  gradual  contraction  of  our  travel  time 
scale  continued  until  1958  when,  with  tl.e 
Introduction  of  the  modern  Jets,  we  sud- 
denly doubled  our  travel  velocities  and  found 
ourselves  with  a  twenty-four  hour  world. 
It  Is  the  remarkable  achievement  of  tlie 
aeronautical  industry  that  this  phenomen.il 
Increase  in  vehicle  speed  was  accompanied 
by  comparable  advances  In  comfort,  in  rr- 
Ilabllity  and  safety  and  In  the  availability 
of  air  transportation.  In  terms  of  both  cost 
to  the  traveler  and  the  proliferation  of  ;iir 
routes  aroimd   the  world. 

The  observation  that  the  jet  revolutlonl:^pd 
air  transportation  Is  by  now  a  cliche.  Wh:it 
Is  seldom  recognized,  however,  is  that  the 
Jet  radically  affected  the  standards  of  all 
transportation.  Jet  flight  provided  a  com- 
pletely new  yardstick  for  man's  movemei.t 
across  and  around  the  earth. 

If  you  doubt  this,  try  to  reserve  a  passace 
to  England  on  the  Queen  Mary  this  summer. 
Or  piece  together  a  train  Journey  from 
Charleston  to.  say,  Dubuque,  Iowa.  Or  ago- 
nize while  you  struggle  through  an  hour  I'f 
traffic  to  a  big  city  airport  ten  miles  out  of 
town  so  that  you  can  catch  a  Jet  which  will 
carry  you  500  miles  during  the  next  hour. 

What  has  happened  here  is  that  .icronau- 
ttcal  technology  has  outmoded  many  of  yes- 
terday's concepts  of  mobility.  For  long  and 
intermediate-length  Journeys  the  competi- 
tive struggle  was  siiort  and  decisive.  The  air- 
plane has  in  most  cases  replaced  the  surface 
vehicles.  In  the  case  of  shorter  Journeys 
ranging  from,  say,  a  hundred  miles  to  cur 
trip  out  to  the  airport,  the  development  ph.ise 
is  Just  beginning. 

During  the  next  ten  or  fifteen  years  we 
must  completely  reorganize  our  short  haul 
transportation  If  we  are  to  profit  from  tiie 
opportunities  offered  by  aeronautical  tech- 
nology In  the  areas  of  trade,  travel  nnd 
tourism. 

This  reorganization  poses  three  require- 
ments. It  demands  continued  technological 
advances.  It  needs  short-term  funding  and 
long-term  investment.  And  it  requires  that 
the  planners  and  managers  of  our  society — 
on  the  federal,  state  and  city  levels — the 
public  sector — be  aware  of  what  they  can 
expect  from  and  what  they  must  provide  for 
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an  advanced  technology  transportation  sys- 
tem. 

What  are  the  prcFpects  for  air  transporta- 
tion In  the  Immediate  future?  More  of  every- 
thing— more  speed,  mere  travelers,  more 
comfort,  greater  reliability  and  safety  and 
a  constantly  expanding  movement  of  cargo 
and  freight  by  air.  And,  if  we  take  proper 
care  of  this  Jet-propelled  goose  and  Its 
golden  eggs,  we  should  expect  the  continued 
dominance  of  the  United  States  as  the 
principle  architect  and  builder  of  the  world's 
air  transportation  systems. 

This  rosy  prospect  Is  not  simply  an  en- 
thusiast's dream.  It  Is  on  the  way  to  be- 
coming a  reality.  Late  next  year  Pan  Am  will 
Introduce  into  commercial  service  the  747 
Superjet,  an  advance  technology  airplane 
which  Is  the  product  of  four  years  of  col- 
laborative effort  between  Pan  American  and 
Boeing  Aircraft.  The  747.  while  still  in  the 
subsonic  range,  will  offer  a  10';  increase  in 
speed  and  give  us  a  twenty-two  hour  world. 
With  a  maximum  capacity  of  500  passengers 
and  16  tons  of  baggage  or  cargo  or  HO  tons 
as  a  freighter,  the  Superjet  in  the  Pan  Am 
configuration  will  carry  365  passengers.  It 
will  be  the  safest  and  most  reliable  airplane 
ever  built  and  It  will  introduce  a  new  order 
of  comfort  and  luxury  to  air  travel. 

Just  a  note  here.  The  Superjet  is  226  feet 
long.  This  is  almost  twice  the  distance 
covered  by  man's  first  powered  flight.  In- 
credibly, If  Wilbur  Wright  had  taken  off  at 
the  tall  of  the  Superjet  on  that  first  flight,  he 
would  have  landed  before  he  reached  the 
first  class  seats.  I  wonder  if  Wright,  visionary 
that  he  was,  could  have  looked  back  over 
that  first  airborne  hop  across  the  sands  of 
Klttyhawk  and  possibly  visualized  that, 
within  a  man's  lifetime,  it  would  be  dwarfed 
by  the  shadow  of  a  passenger  airplane 
capable  of  flying  at  the  speed  of  sound. 

This  is  not  the  end  of  air  transportation's 
story,  but  simply  one  of  the  early  chapters. 
For  while  we  are  preparing  for  the  actual 
operation  of  the  Superjet,  with  all  its  advan- 
tages, we  are  aware  that  even  larger  planes, 
capable  of  carrying  as  many  as  a  thousand 
passengers,  are  well  within  the  state  of  the 
art.  And  at  Pan  American  we  are  actively 
planning  for  an  eight-hour  world. 

This  will  be  accomplished  by  the  SST, 
which  will  give  us  a  global  time  scale  that 
win  place  all  the  world's  major  transportation 
hubs  within  the  compass  of  a  work  day's 
flight. 

This  same-day  world  of  the  supersonic,  in 
which  you  will  be  able  to  get  anywhere  you 
want  to  go  between  nine  and  five.  Is  going 
to  add  a  new  dimension  to  business  travel 
and  a  new  attraction  for  the  tourist  whose 
goals  have  always  been  limited  by  the  travel 
time  involved.  If  you  add  to  the  supersonlc's 
speed  and  the  subsonic  Superjet's  capacity 
the  availability  of  airline  seats  which  will 
be  provided  by  the  short  and  Intermediate 
r,-.nge  250-passenger  airbus  now  building,  you 
win  understand  why  the  aeronautical  indus- 
try looks  upon  the  next  decade  or  so  as  the 
period  of  the  mobility  revolution. 

Will  there  he  passengers  and  cargo  to  fill 
both  these  marvelous  new  vehicles  and  our 
present  subsonic  fleets?  The  airlines  and  the 
plane  and  equipment  builders  are  investing 
billions  of  dollars  In  their  faith  that  there 
will  be.  The  predictions  are  that  there  will 
be  at  least  three  times  as  many  people  flying 
in  1980  as  there  are  today.  This  will  add  up  to 
T68  million  air  passengers  a  year.  During  this 
same  period  the  air  cargo  lift  will  increase 
.seven-fold,  from  the  present  6  billion  ton 
miles  to  about  41  billion  ton  miles  annually. 
These  projections  make  air  transportation, 
now  our  seventh  largest  and  by  far  our  fast- 
est growing  Industry,  a  prime  candidate  for 
'he  role  of  the  greatest  single  economic  lever 
m  this  country's  20th  Century  pattern  of  de- 
velopment. For  the  passengers  and  the  cargo 
carried,  the  fares  and  the  freight  bills  paid. 


are  simply  one  part  of  air  transportation's 
contribution  to  our  national  economy. 

First,  air  transportation  will  build  for- 
eign tourism  in  America.  And  international 
tourism,  the  largest  single  factor  In  world 
trade,  is  America's  most  neglected  industry. 
We  may  not  have  any  ancient  history  and 
our  castles  may  be  dedicated  to  hamburgers, 
but  we  have  everything  else  the  tourist  could 
ask  for  in  economy-sized  p.ickages.  And  the 
U.S.  Is  the  one  place  In  the  world  where  you 
can  see  this  technologically-oriented  century 
as  It  is.  Eiux)pean  tourism  to  the  U.S.,  mostly 
by  air,  increased  35%  last  year.  We  should 
continue  to  encourage  this  profitable  travel 
flow. 

Secondly,  air  transportation  contributes  to 
our  foreign  trade  and  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. The  U.S.  aerospace  Industry,  which 
builds  84 'r  of  the  civil  aircraft  flying  the 
free  worlds'  airlines,  now  exports  214  billions 
of  dollars  worth  of  Its  products  every  year. 
That  represents  7.2'";-  of  ;ill  our  exports.  It  is 
estimated  that  foreign  sales  of  the  747  Super- 
Jet  alone  will  add  3V2  billion  to  our  balance 
of  payments  by  1975. 

And  finally,  as  an  employer,  the  air 
transportation  industry  is  a  domestic  social 
and  economic  force  of  major  propcrtlons. 
Between  them,  the  airlines  and  the  aircraft 
manufacturers  now  employ  well  over  a  mil- 
lion people.  If  you  add  to  this  the  employees 
of  all  the  suppliers  and  subcontracirirs  and 
the  supporting  services  such  as  airports,  air 
traffic  control  and  the  communications  facil- 
ities involved,  air  transportation  obviously 
must  be  rated  as  one  of  this  country's  sub- 
stantial wage  and  Job  producers.  And  as  you 
can  Judge  by  our  glimpse  at  the  future,  the 
employment  growth  rate  should  continue 
to  expand  for  many  years. 

The  private  sector  of  our  economy  appar- 
ently believes  that  this  is  an  enterprise  which 
deserves  encouragement.  Using  commercial 
resources,  including  the  85%  of  their  own 
dollar  profits  which  Is  now  reinvested  In 
equipment,  the  major  U.S.  trunk  lines  have 
projected  a  10  billion  dollar  capital  expendi- 
ture program  in  aircraft  and  supporting 
equipment  between  now  and  1975. 

There  are,  however,  some  alarmists  In  the 
public  sector  who  apparently  believe  that 
you  ought  to  plug  the  well  when  you  have  a 
small  leak  In  the  bucket.  Penny  wise  and  dol- 
lar foolish,  they  would  restrain  trade  and 
discourage  travel  In  order  to  affect  a  minor 
adjustment  of  scales  which  are  already 
heavily  weighted  In  our  favor.  They  would 
abdicate  the  leadership  of  a  technological 
revolution  in  transportation  which  Is  one  of 
America's  greatest  contributions  to  our 
century. 

The  answer  to  such  self-defeating  measures 
Is  the  third  of  my  suggested  requirements 
for  the  coming  mobility  revolution.  It  is  the 
long  view  and  the  total  view  of  what  trans- 
portation can  and  should  mean  to  the  world's 
most  progressive  nation.  We  need,  to  para- 
phrase Nathan  Bedwell  Pcrrest,  the  fustest 
with  the  bestest  to  prosper.  We  need  It  to 
survive. 

You  will  notice  that  we  have  not  yet 
touched  down  In  this  survey  of  air  transpor- 
tation's promises  and  problems.  We're  still 
In  the  air  and  the  airport  Is  down  there  and 
Big  City  and  Its  suburbs  and  industrial  parks 
are  just  beyond  it  over  there  and  the  Little 
City  Is  Just  visible  on  the  horizon.  It  is  at 
this  point  of  our  journey,  gentlemen,  that 
air  transportation  really  needs  your  help. 

For  we  may  not  get  down  on  the  ground 
for  an  hour  or  so.  The  last  few  thousand 
feet  may  take  as  long  as  the  journey  from 
a  distant  city.  The  reason — too  many  planes 
of  every  description  waiting  to  use  Inadequate 
airport  facilities. 

And  when  we  do  land  we  will  probably 
find  that  we  have  to  fight  traffic  and  in- 
termodal  delays  and  depend  upon  outmoded 
facilities  to  cover  the  last  few  miles  of  our 
journey.  It  Is  here,  at  the  airport  and  over 
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the  short  haul  section  of  our  tran.-=portation 
patchwork,  that  the  jet  age  becomes  stop- 
und-.'low  travel.  The  sudden  change  in  the 
order  of  travel  times  Is  about  60  to  1  in  favor 
of  the  aircraft.  Even  with  today's  subsonic 
jets,  a  New  York  to  London  traveler  spends 
about  one-third  of  his  total  trip  time  cover- 
ing the  less  than  1'  of  his  journey  repre- 
sented by  surface  transportation.  With  the 
advent  of  the  buper.sonics.  the  traveler  may 
spend  more  time  getting  to  and  from  the  air- 
ports than  he  does  cros.^ing  the  continent. 

I  believe  the  technology  to  remedy  this 
short  haul  discrepancy  Is  on  the  way.  Some 
of  it  win  be  esoteric,  like  the  VSTOL  aircraft 
and  the  Metroplane  buj-Ees  now  on  the  dr.iw- 
ing  boards.  Some  of  it  will  be  Improved 
forms  of  present  travel  modes,  nu-h  as  high- 
speed trains  and  ground  effect  vehicles.  The 
rest  01"  the  system  to  Introduce  true  mo- 
bility to  our  urban  agglomerations  may 
simply  be  the  knowledgable  reorganization 
of  what  we  have— the  planning  of  freeways 
and  subways  and  perhaps  monorail  systems 
to  cvit  through  the  surface  clutter  of  our 
cities. 

In  all  this,  the  coming  mobility  revolution 
depends  upon  the  positive  thrust  of  the  pub- 
lic sector — the  planners  and  managers  of  our 
federal,  state  and  local  political  units.  Air 
transportation  can  do  part  of  the  job-  Just 
.is  Pan  Am  has  established  a  prototype  heli- 
copter service  from  the  Pan  Am  building  in 
the  center  of  New  York  to  Kennedy  airport. 
Large  areas  of  our  urban  and  Inter-urban 
transportation  network  must  be  publicly 
planned  and  funded  Hopefully,  any  properly 
planned  advance  technology  transportation 
system  should  eventually  pay  for  itself. 

This  need  for  long-range  planning  Is  why 
every  state  and  city  should  have  Its  trans- 
portation board.  Thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  present  state  and  the  future  direction  ol 
the  art.  they  should  match  public  needs  with 
available  and  prospective  vehicles  and  sys- 
tems for  a  period  of  as  much  as  two  decades 
in  advance.  Such  an  analysis  and  projection 
was  begun  In  southern  California  while  I 
was  administrator  of  the  FAA  and  that  state 
Is  now  coming  up  with  many  of  the  answers 
to  some  of  the  most  involved  short  haul 
transportation  problems  in  the  country. 

This  same  forward  looking  approach  is 
needed  to  solve  our  airport  problem.  Here, 
the  element  of  self-interest  overrides  every 
other  consideration,  for  the  city  or  area 
without  proper  ground  facilities  lor  air 
transportation  will  be  practically  isolated 
and  immobilized  In  the  near  future.  With 
the  coming  mobility  revolution  and  the  con- 
sequent proliferation  of  air  travel  and  air 
freight  service  over  both  long  and  short  haul 
routes,  the  city  off  the  alrlanes  will  be  the 
city  forgotten. 

Recent  studies  have  indicated  that  a  Uig- 
clty  airport  can  be  a  largely  self-liquldnting 
project  over  a  period  of  years  through  users' 
charges  and  concession  fees.  What  is  needed 
Is  long  term  planning,  land  acquisition,  and 
financing.  Since  almost  everyone  win  b-  :in 
air  traveler  at  one  time  or  another  during 
the  ye.irs  ahead,  this  would  seem  to  be  a  logi- 
cal held  for  matching  federal  investments. 
I  have  spoken  of  the  compression  of  travel 
time  in  the  jet  age.  I  wish  I  could  point  to 
a  comparable  compression  of  our  plrinning 
time,  particularly  in  the  fields  of  short  haul 
tr.'^nsportation  and  airport  construct. on.  For, 
there  is  an  urgency  here  that  few  people  out- 
ride the  transport.ition  industry  recognize. 
Wo  should  be  actively  planning  today  for 
1980  and  the  year  2.000.  And  we  should  be 
building  tomorrow. 

For  by  1980  there  will  be  an  additional  50 
million  more  Americans  pressing  their  trade 
and  travel  demands  upon  .1  society  which 
grows  increasingly  more  urbanized.  Mean- 
while, our  Gross  National  Product  should 
continue  to  Increase  at  a  rate  of  about  4 
per  cent  annually.  Disposable  Income  and  the 
proportion  of  it  spent  on  travel  will  increase. 
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Airline  fare*  and  cargo  ratea.  In  »tep  with 
technological  advances,  will  decrease  rela- 
tively during  a  period  of  Inflation  If  labor 
costs  do  not  overrun  productivity.  The  cumu- 
lative effect  will  be  a  constantly  Increasing 
demand  for  more  mobility. 

If  this  ascending  rate  of  demand  ever  out- 
strips our  supply  of  mobility,  we  will  find 
ourselves  facing  a  barrier  to  our  national 
growth  and  progress  Limited  transportation 
could  change  the  very  dynamics  of  our  free 
enterprise  system. 

We  have  the  technology  to  meet  these  de- 
mands of  our  future  The  wealthiest  nation 
In  the  world  can  surely  provide  the  money. 
And.  I  am  sure  that,  with  the  help  of  you, 
who  are  the  ultimate  activators  of  policy  of 
our  society,  we  will  find  the  wisdom  and  the 
foresight  to  solve  this  major  problem  of  our 
time. 


EDUCATION    SYSTEM    HAS    FAILED 
POOR  PEOPLE 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  3.  1968 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
recently  honored  by  an  invitation  from 
the  University  of  Nebraska,  at  Lincoln, 
to  address  the  National  Seminar  for 
Selected  College  Deans  on  Monday.  June 
24.  in  Lincoln. 

My  prepared  remarks  for  this  engage- 
ment were  entitled  'Career  Education — 
Key  to  Our  Survival  as  a  Free  People." 
and  delivered  most  eloquently  in  my 
absence  by  Dr.  Elizabeth  J.  Simpson,  act- 
ing director  of  the  vocational-technical 
education  department  of  the  University 
of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Lloyd  MacDowell,  education  writ- 
er for  the  Lincoln  E^vening  Journal  and 
Nebraska  State  Journal  covered  the 
seminar,  and  performed  an  excellent 
public  service  in  his  interpretation  of  my 
remarks  as  they  related  to  vocational 
education. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like  to  call  this 
article  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
and  congratulate  Mr.  MacDowell  on  this 
excellent  review. 

Mr.  MacDowell's  article  follows: 

PVCINSKI:     EIDUCATIOM    SYSTEM    HAS    FAILED 

Poem  Pbople 
(By  Uoyd  MacDowell) 

A  root  cause  of  the  Poor  People's  March 
on  Washington  is  that  the  nation's  educa- 
tional system  has  failed  those  t>eople  who 
are  camped  in  Resurrection  City,  according 
to  Congressman  Roman  C.  Pucinskl,  D-Ill. 

"It  has  provided  them  with  no  marketable 
skill — nothing  with  which  to  provide  them 
a  decent  living  wage,  no  sound  notions  of 
how  to  go  about  looking  for  a  Job,  dressing 
for  a  Job.  acting  on  the  Job,  or  holding  a 
Job,''  the  Congressman  said. 

"Unemployment  la  always  a  tragedy  be- 
cause It  is  a  waste  of  human  resources,"  he 
stated.  Pucinskl  told  his  views  in  an  address 
prepared  for  the  National  Seminar  for  Col- 
lege Deans  and  delivered  by  his  consultant 
on  vocational  education.  Dr.  Elizabeth 
Simpson,  acting  head  of  the  vocational- 
technical  education  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illlnola.  The  seminar  Is  being  held 
in  Lincoln. 

NATIONAL   TRACEOT 

"But  youth  unemployment  Is  a  national 
tragedy." 

Since  the  1963  Vocational  Education  Act 
was  passed,  the  federal  contribution  has  In- 
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creased  from  16%  to  36%  of  total  expendi- 
tures for  vocational  education,  Pucinskl 
said,  and  high  school  enrolment  in  voca- 
tional education  has  Jumped   by  42%. 

But  students  with  special  needs — the  ones 
with  the  greatest  unemployment — have  been 
forgotten,  be  said.  "Fully  one-third  of  our 
local  school  districts  have  no  program  at  all 
for    these   hardcore,   youthful    unemployed." 

Only  a  quarter  of  the  high  school  students 
take  vocational  education,  he  noted,  but 
only  4%  of  the  vocational  students  are  train- 
ing for  technical  fields  while  those  fields 
are  crying  for  manpower. 

Schools  call  themselves  comprehensive,  he 
said,  but  they  operate  a  shutout  system  that 
reroutes  the  majority  of  youth  to  the  so- 
called  general  curriculum,  "In  reality  the 
school's  excuse  for  a  second-rate  education." 

AN   APPENDAGE 

Comprehensive  education  Is  "supposed  to 
mean  amalgamation."  the  Congressman 
stated,  "a  blending  of  several  diverse  themes. 
Nevertheless,  vocational  education  Is  treated 
as  an  appendage" 

He  proposed  sweeping  away  the  existing 
curriculum.  "Then  let's  start  building  again, 
this  time  on  the  assiunption  that  all  young- 
sters will  eventually  work. 

"Let's  develop  self-awareness  in  our  young- 
sters, self-understanding  of  their  own  abili- 
ties, aptitudes  and  potential. 

"This  means  introduction  of  guidance  and 
counseling  much  earlier  than  at  present, 
probably  In  the  elementary  grades." 

open  loncex 

To  serve  the  community,  schools  should  be 
open  more  hours  a  day,  six  days  a  week  and 
students  should  spend  part  of  their  time  in 
the  regular  work  force  of  the  community  as 
paid  apprentices  or  unpaid  volunteers,  tutors, 
hospital   aides   and   Junior   leaders,   he   said. 

At  the  same  time,  he  suggested,  business 
and  industry  must  come  to  the  school  on 
a  regular  dally  basis  as  teachers,  counselors, 
curriculum  advisers,  consultants  and  in- 
spirational models  for  future  working  gen- 
erations. 

'Guidance  counselors  give  detailed  In- 
structions on  choosing  a  college,  applying  for 
admission  or  getting  scholarships,"  he 
pointed  out,  but  almost  nothing  on  choos- 
ing a  job,  approaching  an  employer,  taking 
IQ  and  aptitude  tests  and  absolutely  nothing 
about  placing  students  or  following  them  up 
on  the  Job  after  graduation." 

Congressman  Pucinskl  described  a  bill, 
HR 16460.  which  he  Introduced  In  AprU. 
to  Increase  authorizations  under  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963  to  provide  S325 
million  for  1969  with  increases  In  succeeding 
years,  reaching  $600  million  in  1972  and  be- 
yond. 

Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  new  money 
would  be  reserved  for  student*  with  special 
needs — the  academically,  socially,  economi- 
cally, physically  and  culturally  handi- 
capped— the  hard-to-employ. 

Restrictive  categories  would  be  removed, 
enabling  the  schools  to  spend  monies  where 
they  are  needed  most.  States  would  be  re- 
quired to  prepare  5-year  plans  of  their  ob- 
jectives and  programs. 
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LEE  MORSE 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  new  jebsxt 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  3,  1968 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Lee 
Morse,  a  very  able  young  attorney  who 
has  served  loyally  and  ably  as  chief  coun- 
sel of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, is  leaving  that  committee  to  open 


a  private  practice  here  in  Washington 
and  in  Georgia. 

I  am  familiar  with  the  esteem  in  which 
Lee  Morse  was  held  by  those  on  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee.  How- 
ever, I  would  like  to  add  that  Lee  was  ol 
great  help  and  assistance  to  not  only  the 
members  of  his  committee,  but  to  all 
others  in  Congress  who  sought  his  advice 
and  counsel.  His  services  will  be  missed 
by  me  personally  as  well  as  his  committee 
and  the  entire  House.  I  am  sure  that  this 
bright  and  able  young  man  will  meet 
with  much  success  and  I  know  I  speak 
for  other  Members  when  I  wish  him  the 
very  best  in  the  future. 


BLACKBURN  BLASTS  ADMINISTRA- 
TION FISCAL  IRRESPONSIBILITi' 
FOR  TAX  INCREASE 


HON.  BENJAMIN  B.  BLACKBURN 

OF    CXORCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  3.  1968 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr,  Speaker,  on 
June  20.  the  House  agreed  to  the  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  15414,  the  Reve- 
nue and  Expenditure  Control  Act  o! 
1968.  When  this  measure  was  before  the 
House,  I  cast  my  vote  in  favor  of  the  con- 
ference report  because  I  knew  that  it 
was  essential  to  the  preservation  of  our 
domestic  economy  that  the  $6  billion  re- 
duction in  expenditures  and  10  percent 
surtax  be  instituted. 

Since  that  time,  I  have  received  man.v 
inquiries  concerning  my  position  on  this 
measure.  For  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  people  of  the  Fourth 
District  of  Georgia,  I  hereby  insert  a 
statement  which  I  presented  to  the  press 
on  this  issue : 

I  News  Release  from  Congressman  Ben  B. 

Blackburn.  June  21,  1968) 

Blackburn  Blasts  Administration  Pisc.m. 

Irresponsibility  for  Tax  Increase 

Washington,  D.C. — Congressman  Ben  E. 
Blackburn  (R-Ga.i  today  blasted  a  "fiscally 
Irresponsible  Administration  and  a  'doormat' 
89th  Congress  which  endorsed  that  irrespon- 
sibility "  for  creating  a  fiscal  crisis  In  America, 
a  crisis  which  had  to  be  resolved  partially  by 
a  tax  increase  and  a  significant  decrease  in 
federal  spending  programs." 

Blackburn  pointed  to  the  country's  spiral- 
Ing  Infiationary  trend,  a  trend  that  will  "cut 
deeply  Into  the  payrolls  of  every  housewife, 
and  work  a  cruel  hardship  on  the  elderly,  the 
retired,  and  others  with  small  fixed  Incomes. 

"However,  an  Inflatlontu-y  trend,  now  ap- 
proaching 5 '  ^  a  year,  curries  with  It  a  much 
greater  danger — that  of  forcing  a  devaluation 
of  the  dollar  and  the  subsequent  financial 
chaos  this  would  work  at  home  and  abroad. " 
Blackburn  continued. 

"Today,  international  financiers  are  hold- 
ing dollar  demands  totaling  In  excess  of  35 
billion  dollars  (with  our  gold  reserves  now  at 
only  $10  billion  and  dropping  steadily). 
These  financiers  are  becoming  increasingl.v 
unwilling  to  hold  those  dollar  demands  in 
view  of  inflationary  trends  in  the  United 
States. 

"In  addition,  the  federal  deficit  this  year 
has  been  forecast  to  be  as  high  as  31.5  billion 
dollars.  Such  a  deficit  would  be  Intolerable 
and  could  increase  Inflationary  pressures  even 
more." 

Commenting  on  the  tax  bill  passed  by 
Congress  on  Thursday  by  a  vote  of  268  to  150, 
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Blackburn  said  that  h«  "recognized  that  no 
one  wants  to  have  his  taxes  raised.  I  certainly 
do  not.  But,  I  think  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try fully  understand  that  our  fiscal  affairs 
.ire  In  serious  difficulty. 

"The  removal  of  the  gold  cover  exposed  the 
seriousness  of  our  balance-of-paymenta 
problem — a  problem  that  could  best  have 
been  eased  by  cuts  In  foregln  aid.  troop  out- 
lays In  Europe,  and  other  spending  by  the 
government. 

'But,  the  present  Administration  did  not 
(Ut  spending.  It  prevailed  upon  Its  allies  to 
take  temporary  steps,  such  as  the  dual-price 
system  of  gold  and  the  S.R.D.'s.  These  are 
(.>nly  stop-gap  measures." 

The  tax  increase  was  tied  to  a  $6  billion 
cut  in  spending  programs.  "After  18  months, 
the  90th  Congress  has  forced  the  Administra- 
tion to  accept  a  significant  cut  in  its  spend- 
ing," Blackburn  iiffirmed. 

•During  that  time,  I  have  consistently 
.-lated  that  the  Administration  must  cut 
back  on  the  lavish  spending  programs  which 
have  led  us  to  this  crisis. 

This  tax  increase  will  absorb  only  a  part 
if  the  huge  deficit  facing  the  country  this 
year  as  the  Administration  continues,  year 
alter  year,  to  pile  error  upon  error  and  deficit 
iil)on  deficit. 

Fiscal  responsibility  will  be  one  of  the 
m.ijor  Issues  facing  the  country  this  yetir, 
and  the  Congress  has  shown  It  has  the 
.iiurage  to  do  what  Is  best  for  the  country, 
buying  valuable  time  until  the  American 
people  can  make  their  will  known  this  No- 
\cmber." 


A  CLEAR  ASSESSMENT  OF  GREECE 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  3,  1968 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  complete,  balanced,  and  accurate 
accounts  of  recent  developments  in 
Greece  during  recent  years  appears  in 
the  latest  issue  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
Since  the  coup  of  April  1967,  much  mis- 
information has  been  printed  and  many 
emotional  words  have  been  spoken  in  de- 
fense of  the  military  dictatorship  that 
now  rules  the  country.  The  following 
analysis  by  Elizabeth  B.  Drew,  Washing- 
ton editor  of  the  Atlantic,  casts  much 
light  on  what  is  happening  in  Greece  to- 
day, and  why  it  is  happening: 

Democracy   on   Ice:    A   Study   of  American 
Policy  Toward  Dictatorship  in  Qreece 

In  March.  1947.  President  Truman  sent  to 
Congress  a  special  message  urging  that  the 
United  States  help  Greece  "to  become  a  self- 
supporting  and  self-respecting  democracy." 
The  "Truman  Doctrine"  was  followed  by  the 
Marshall  Plan  and  another  collective  ar- 
rangement to  secure  Europe  against  Com- 
munism, the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion, a  partnership  based  on  devotion  to  "the 
principles  of  democrtcy,  individual  liberty 
and  the  rule  of  law."  Twenty  years  and  one 
month  after  Mr.  Truman's  appeal  for  aid  to 
Greece,  a  small  group  of  colonels,  using 
NATO  arms  and  a  NATO  plan,  overthrew  the 
Greek  parliamentary  government.  King  Con- 
stantine  protested  to  otir  ambassador  that 
some  "Incredibly  stupid,  ultra-right-wing 
bastards"  had  "brought  disaster  to  Greece." 
Our  ambassador  cabled  Washington  that  it 
was  "the  rape  of  Greek  democracy." 

The  U.S.  government  declined  to  denounce 

'ae  coup,  continued  to  arm  the  Junta  with 

U  but  the  heaviest  military  equipment,  and 

has   been   moving   toward   a   resumption   of 

more  military  aH  and  normal  relations  with 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

a  regime  that  has  suspended  constitutional 
government  and  Is  showing  no  haste  In  put- 
ting It  back.  Jailed  thousands  and  tortured 
some,  and  even  purged  the  military  force 
which  the  United  States  had  built  up  at 
a  highly  visible  and  heavy  U.S.  presence — 
aside,  for  morality  is  an  elusive  and  perhaps 
even  dangerous  basis  for  foreign  policy.  It  is 
worth  examining  our  Greek  policy  In  the 
terms  in  which  the  policy-makers  defend  It: 
that  we  have  had  no  choice,  that  It  Is  real- 
istic, that  It  Is  In  our  Interests,  especially  our 
Interest  In  preserving  NATO.  It  is  also  in- 
structive to  see  how  we  got  to  this  point. 

An  objective  statement  of  the  history  of 
the  U.S.  involvement  in  Greece  Inescapably 
has  a  ring  of  liberal  paranoia.  It  Is  simply  a 
fact,  however,  that  from  the  time  that  the 
United  States  replaced  Great  Britain  as.  In 
effect,  Greece's  protector  after  World  War  II, 
a  highly  visible  and  heavy  U.S.  presence — 
the  embassy,  the  military,  and  the  CIA^cast 
its  lot  with  Greek  royallst-rlghtlst-mllitary 
circles.  We  approved  prime  ministers.  Inter- 
fered in  elections,  and  passed  upon  military 
promotions.  The  CIA  considered  Greece  of 
special  Impjortance  for  operations  In  the  area, 
and  In  the  post-war  period  It  trained  and 
controlled  the  Greek  Intelligence  agency. 

The  palace  and  the  military  were  the  in- 
struments for  overcoming  the  Communist 
Insurgency  and  general  chaos  that  followed 
World  War  II.  During  the  war,  the  resistance 
movement  agiilnst  the  Nazi  occuplerf  had 
been  taken  over  by  Communists;  a  full-scale 
civil  war  ensued  after  the  Invaders  withdrew. 
An  exhausted  Great  Britain  was  In  no  condi- 
tion to  restore  order,  so  the  United  States, 
through  the  Truman  Doctrine,  moved  to  off- 
set the  real  possibility  of  a  Communist  take- 
over. The  royal  family,  returned  to  Its  un- 
stable throne  by  a  plebiscite  after  the  war, 
W.1S  considered  at  the  time,  even  by  the  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  antl -royalists  In  Greece. 
as  important  for  restoring  unity.  There  was 
no  center  to  speak  of  at  that  point.  The 
palace  secured  Its  power  through  alliances 
with  the  military,  the  highly  protected  busi- 
ness oligarchy,  and  rightist  politicians.  It 
saw  to  it  that  no  prime  minister  became  too 
Independent.  The  United  States  saw  to  It 
that  whoever  was  prime  minister  viewed 
Greece's  needs,  particularly  Its  need  to  arm 
for  the  cold  war,  as  the  United  States  did. 
The  American  ambassador  hunted  with  the 
King;  the  embassy  staff  circulated  with 
rightist  politicians  and  businessmen;  all  were 
agreed  tiiat  Greece  must  be  protected  from 
Internal  and  external  Communism;  it  all 
worked  very  well;  it  was  all  done  In  the  name 
of  democracy. 

In  the  early  1960s,  the  growing  centrist 
Center  Union  Party,  headed  by  George 
Papandreou,  who  charged  the  Karamanlls 
government  with  protection  of  special  inter- 
ests and  with  failure  to  address  Greece's  deep 
economic  and  social  problems,  did  Increas- 
ingly well  at  the  polls.  In  1963,  Karamanlls 
became  too  Independent  for  the  royal  family's 
tastes,  and  he  was  eased  out  of  office. 
Papandreou  defeated  Karamanlls  in  a  1963 
election,  but  with  an  Insufficient  plurality  to 
form  a  government.  He  refused  a  coalition 
with  the  Communist-front  party,  and  early 
in  1964  won  office  on  his  own  with  the  high- 
est percentage  In  modern  Greek  history. 
Papandreou  installed  his  son.  Andreas,  as 
Minister  to  the  Prime  Minister,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  government  positions.  From 
that  point  on.  Andreas  Papandreou  became 
the  focus  of  Greek  political  upheavals  and 
American  participation  In  them. 

Andreas  Papandreou  was  bom  and  edu- 
cated in  Greece,  but  while  at  the  University 
of  Athens  during  the  1930s,  was  imprisoned 
and  exiled  for  participation  in  a  left-wing 
student  movement  resisting  the  military  dic- 
tatorship established  by  the  royal  family. 
For  the  next  twenty  years,  he  lived  in  the 
United  States,  married  an  American,  and 
became  an  American  citizen.  He  earned  a 
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Ph.  D.  in  economics  at  Harvard,  served  In  the 
U.S.  Navy  during  World  War  II.  was  recog- 
nized as  a  distinguished  economist  through 
teaching  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  and 
heading  the  economics  department  at 
Berkeley,  and  was  active  in  the  campaigns  of 
Hubert  Humphrey  and  Adlai  Stevenson.  He 
returned  to  Greece  to  work  on  economic 
planning  during  the  Karamanlls  government, 
and  then  Joined  his  father's  government. 

Brilliant,  arrogant,  charming,  given  to 
demagogy,  and.  particularly  at  the  beginning, 
politically  inept.  Andreas  Papandreou  fought 
all  his  battles  at  once  and  thereby  managed 
to  antagonize  concurrently  the  palace,  the 
military,  the  conservative  business  circles, 
and  the  American  establishment  In  Greece. 
He  forced  through  a  plan  giving  the  Greek 
cabinet,  rather  than  the  CIA,  direct  control 
ever  the  Greek  Intelligence  agency.  He  called 
for  social  reform,  for  greater  Independence 
for  Greece  under  NATO,  for  a  reduction  of 
palace  dickering  in  military  and  political 
affairs.  With  the  help  of  his  American  econ- 
omist friends,  he  drew  up  the  first  com- 
prehensive economic  plan  for  Greece,  and 
pushed  a  reform  program  similar  to  Western 
European  social  democratic  programs.  He 
played  to  Greek  popular  opinion  on  Cyprus, 
and  with  his  father  rejected  the  American 
proposal  for  a  division  of  the  Island,  a  stand 
for  which  top  State  Department  officials 
never  forgave  them.  Suspected  as  he  was  by 
both  right  and  left  of  actually  being  an 
American  CIA  agent,  resented  as  he  was  for 
entering  Greek  politics  at  the  top  after  a 
twenty-year  absence.  Andreas  Papandreou 
played  hard  on  the  nationalistic  chords  and 
refused  to  compromise  with  the  ruling  circles. 
In  time,  he  became  the  most  popular  politi- 
cal figure  In  Greece. 

The  response  of  the  highly  annoyed  Ameri- 
can Embassy  staff  was  to  drop  him.  On  the 
whole,  the  staff  never  established  the  same 
diplomatic  or  social  rapport  with  the  Center 
Union  party  that  it  h.ad  had  with  Karamanlls' 
party.  When  the  coming  political  crisis  de- 
veloped, only  the  American  charg6  d'affaires, 
Norbert  Anschuetz.  made  It  a  point  to  keep  in 
contact  with  Andreas  Papandreou,  and  that 
was  done  on  the  quiet.  In  the  private  homes 
of  Americans  living  in  Athens. 

Early  In  1965,  General  George  Grivas.  the 
rlghtwlng  royalist  commander  of  the  Greek 
Army  on  Cyprus  and  rival  of  Archbishop 
Makarios,  with  whom  Andre.is  had  allied  him- 
self, reported  to  King  Constantlne  that 
Andreas,  a  highly  popular  figure  on  Cyprus, 
had  been  plotting  with  some  dissident  troops 
there,  who  had  formed  a  club  called  Asplda, 
to  overthrow  the  government  In  a  "Nasserlte" 
coup.  A  few  months  after  the  sensational 
"Asplda  plot"  story  broke,  George  Papandreou 
became  locked  in  dispute  with  the  King  over 
Papandreou's  desire  to  fire  his  defense  min- 
ister, who  had  been  dealing  with  the  King 
and  Grivas  against  Andreas,  and  appoint 
himself  to  the  post.  Over  that  issue,  the 
Papandreou  government  was  ousted  in  July, 
1965.  There  were  serious  riots,  which  proved 
to  some  of  the  American  Embassy  staff  that 
Andreas  was  dangerous. 

The  events  of  1965  were  the  beginning  of 
the  end  of  Greek  praliamentary  democracy, 
and  led  directly  to  the  current  situation.  In 
the  confrontation  between  an  unpopular 
royal  family  and  popular  political  figures. 
American  policy-makers  were  on  the  side  of 
the  palace. 

For  the  next  several  months,  there  was 
political  chaos.  The  King  dared  not  call  elec- 
tions, for  the  Papandreous  would  have  won. 
Anschuetz,  now  In  charge  of  the  embassy  in 
the  absence  of  a  U.S.  ambassador  for  several 
months.  Informed  the  King  that  the  United 
States  would  not  approve  a  dictatorship, 
which  the  King  was  considering,  taut  that  It 
would  go  along  with  moves  that  were  tech- 
nically constitutional.  Whether  the  King's 
subsequent  moves  were  or  were  not  constitu- 
tional Is  subject  to  some  debate.  He  made 
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■everal  attempts  to  establish  r»  new  govern- 
ment thryi!g!i  ihc  more  palace-oriented  mi- 
nority of  the  Center  Union  party.  His  tactic 
was  to  siall  for  tlm».  meinw'nlle  working  to 
cl°stroy  the  Pap:indreou«'  p.-pularlty.  Despite 
our  oflirni  neutrality  some  of  the  embassy'-, 
staff  ri!.'mbers  helped  him  Andreas,  they  h.id 
decldrd.  was  mimical  to  America's  interest,-,, 
and  his  return  to  power  should  be  forestalled 
If  thij  m-^nnt  foresiallln?  elections,  so  be  It. 
Th?y  assumed  that  the  Papandreous"  follow- 
ing was  a  p;is8lng  phenomenon  American 
Embassy  employees  and  military  represent- 
atives circulated  through  Athens  denouncing 
Andreas  Papandreou  Americans  were  In  the 
chambers  of  parliament  urging  deputies  to 
cooperate  with  the  King's  attempts  to  form 
a  rump  government  Althougii  Andreas  Pap- 
andreou was  not  brought  to  trtal  for  the 
A.spid  k  plot,  their  position  was  that  of  course 
they  couldn  t  be  sure,  b-.it.  you  know,  where 
there's  smoke  .  One  former  American  offi- 
cial who  was  in  Athens  at  the  time  argues 
that  we  should  have  been  using  our  extensive 
influence  "to  prevent  the  subversion  of  con- 
stitutional go\ernment.  .  We  were  extreme- 
ly influential."  he  says  "But  many  people  In 
Washington  and  the  embassy  nnd  the  mili- 
tary dldn  t  like  Andreas,  and  were  happy 
It  wasn't  Just  that  we  didn't  protest;  we 
cheered.  We  didn't  look  ahead  one  inch  " 

The  State  Department  siiys  that  it  was 
EUrpri.sed  by  the  coup  of  April  21.  1967.  but 
the  only  surprise  could  hive  been  that  it 
w.is  iiot  the  coup  it  was  expecting.  Elections 
had  Anally  been  schedviled  for  May.  almost 
two  years  after  the  Papandreous  were  ousted. 
I:  was  increasingly  clear,  however,  that  de- 
spite everyone's  efforts,  the  Center  Union 
party,  with  Andreas  Papandreou  now  at  the 
zer.lth  of  his  popularity,  would  win.  The 
United  States  knew  that  if  that  happened, 
a  group  of  generals,  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  King  w.is  planning  to  seize  power  The 
CIA  had  suggested  that  in  order  to  fore- 
stall the  generals'  coup,  it  set  to  work  to  win 
the  election  for  the  right,  or  at  least  strength- 
en the  rtgnt  to  the  point  where  the  Center 
Union  cou.d  not  win.  (The  form  of  CIA  in- 
terference would  be  the  usual  in  such  cir- 
cumstance*: money  for  publicity,  for  buying 
off  election  officials,  for  stuffing  ballot  boxes, 
and  so  on.) 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  vetoed  the 
suggestion  for  three  reasons:  It  would  be  a 
messy  biuiness;  It  would  place  the  United 
States  squarely  in  opposition  to  a  reform 
movement;  and  for  what  is  known  In  govern- 
ment circles  as  the  "Bay  of  Pigs  reason.  '  It 
was  a  sliaky  proposition  In  which  the  CIA 
could  not  guarantee  the  outcome.  Which 
reason  weighed  most  heavily  In  the  decision 
Is  not  clear.  And  so  we  waited  for  the  in- 
evitable The  American  ambassador.  Phillips 
Talbot,  m  several  conversations  with  the  King 
Indicated  that  the  United  States  hoped  that 
Greece  would  not  be  taken  over  by  a  military 
Junti.  and  that  if  the  King  did  feel  that  he 
must  suspend  the  constitution,  he  wouldn't 
do  It  for  very  long.  We  hoped.  It  was  sug- 
gested— Indirectly,  of  course,  for  one  must 
be  delicate  In  talking  to  a  monarch  about 
his  plans  ftr  a  coup-that  he  would  be  Just 
ns  constitutional  about  It  as  he  could.  But, 
as  one  official  In  Washington  puts  It.  "We 
were  ready  for  the  generals." 

Exactly  why  the  colonels  stole  the  coup 
from  the  gener.ils  Is  not  known.  It  may  be 
that  they  feared  that  the  King,  who  after 
all  had  been  contemplating  his  coup  for 
some  time,  was  temporizing  once  again.  It 
may  be  that  they  knew  know  the  .Americans 
folt  about  the  Papanddreous,  and  believed 
that  since  the  United  States  was  at  least 
implicitly  concurring  in  the  King's  coup.  It 
would  not  object  to  this  change  of  personnel. 
It  may  have  come  from  their  own  frustra- 
tions within  the  ranks,  for  these  were  "coun- 
try boys"  from  the  lower  middle  class  who 
were  never  going  to  rise  to  the  military  top. 
Colonel  Papadopoulcs,  the  leader  of  the 
coup,  at  one  point  the  contact  man  between 
the  CIA  and  Greek  intelligence,  had  a  con- 
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troverslal  reputation  as  a  fanatic  Commu- 
nist-hunter. Their  reasons  may  simply  have 
been  what  they  said  they  were:  their  desires 
to  "purify"  Greece  politically  and  morally 
and  to  save  it  from  Communism  It  is  their 
iii-eral  carrying  out  of  this  program  which 
iias  given  the  Junta  Its  comic-opera  over- 
tones: the  banishment  of  beards  and  mini- 
skirts, the  forbidding  of  the  playing  of  music 
of  suspected  Communtets.  And  also  Its  omi- 
nous ones:  the  widespread  arrests,  contin- 
uing on  a  smaller  scale  today,  the  apparent 
resort  to  torture,  the  prohibition  of  gather- 
ings of  more  than  five  persons,  and  so  on. 

In  any  event,  on  April  21,  a  triumvirate  of 
relatively  low  ranking  officers — Colonel  Pap- 
adopoulos.  Brigadier  Patakos.  and  Colonel 
Makarezos — took  from  the  drawer  the 
Prometheus  Plan.'"  a  NATO  contingency 
plan  for  a  military  coup  In  the  event  of  a 
Communist  take-over,  rolled  out  the  NATO 
tanks,  and  seized  Greece. 

As  It  happened,  they  didn't  have  very 
much  of  it  at  flrst  The  Navy,  the  Air  Force, 
and  the  Army  in  the  north,  which  outnum- 
bered the  southern  army  ten  to  one.  were 
not  with  them  Therefore.  What  happened  In 
the  early  hours  of  the  coup  made  the  differ- 
ence. Since  the  colonels  acted  in  the  King's 
name,  there  was  some  confusion  in  Athens 
and  In  Washington  at  first  as  to  Just  whose 
coup  this  was.  Then,  when  Talbot  made  his 
way  to  the  palace,  he  found  that  King  Con- 
stantlne  was  quite  beside  himself.  Condemn- 
ing the  "Incredibly  stupid,  ultra-right-wing 
bastards"  who  had  stolen  his  coup,  he  asked 
If  the  United  States  might  send  marines  to 
help  him  and  the  generals  regain  control, 
and  requested  that  we  try  to  convince  the 
Junta  to  take  his  orders,  and  that  we  land 
Sixth  Fleet  helicopters  to  evacuate  his  f.-.mlly 
If  necessary  Talbot,  by  this  time  Identifying 
our  fortunes  with  those  of  the  King,  was 
deeply  upeet  and  sent  his  cable  decrying 
"the  rape  of  Greek  democracy." 

Sending  the  marines  was  never  seriously 
considered.  The  Sixth  Fleet  cruised  closer  to 
the  Greek  shore,  in  case  evacuation  of  Amer- 
icana and  the  royal  family  became  necessary, 
as  It  did  not.  The  real  Issues  In  Washington 
in  the  inunedlate  aftermath  of  the  coup 
were  the  usual  ones  in  such  a  situation — 
that  Is,  a  coup  from  the  right,  not  the  left: 
how  soon  and  how  strongly  does  the  United 
States  react,  in  terms  of  denouncing  the  ac- 
tion, suspending  diplomatic  contacts,  and 
terminating  economic  and  military  assist- 
ance? A  quick,  strong,  negative  reaction  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  might  have 
various  levels  of  effects:  at  most,  it  might 
unhorse  a  new.  If  shaky,  junta;  In  between  It 
can  give  us  a  strong  bargaining  position  with 
a  new  government:  at  the  least,  it  keeps  the 
United  States  from  being  Identified  from  the 
outset  with  a  new  regime  of  doubtful  capaci- 
ties and  Intentions. 

Thus,  when  there  was  a  military  coup  in 
Peru  in  1962.  the  United  States  denounced 
it  and  removed  the  ambassador  and  sus- 
pended the  aid  programs  until  the  Junta  set 
::  date  for  elections  and  guaranteed  a  return 
to  civil  government:  in  1964.  there  was  a  free 
election.  Our  language  can  be  quite  strong. 
In  1963.  Secret  iry  Rufk  responded  to  right- 
v.-ing  coups  in  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
Honduras:  the  United  States  views  the  situ- 
ation "With  utmost  gravity.  .  .  .  Under  cxi.'-i- 
ing  conditions  .  there  is  no  opportunity 
for  effective  collaboration  .  .  or  for  normali- 
zitlon  of  diplomatic  relations.  We  have 
stopped  all  economic  and  military  aid  to 
these  countries" 

Ambassador  Talbot  pleaded  with  Washing- 
ton for  an  early,  very  strong  statement  de- 
nouncing the  Greek  coup.  His  request  was 
not  granted.  The  explanation  of  this  and 
everything  that  has  followed  lies  essentially 
in  who  were  the  policy-makers  In  Washing- 
ton, and  how  they  were  doing  It. 

Lucius  D.  Battle,  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian 
Affairs,  an  able  diplomat  who  had  served  in 
v.irlous  State  Department  posts  during  three 
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Administrations,  most  recently  as  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  Arab  Republic,  had  b»eii 
installed  In  his  new  Job  for  only  six  clavs 
when  the  colonels  struck  He  was  essentl  lii,- 
unfamiliar  with  the  Greek  situation,  and  :..> 
was  and  has  remained  deeply  absorJied  ,ti 
other  problems  In  the  vast  region  li  i  ..s 
responsibility.  In  his  first  days  In  offlie  u 
crisis  in  Yemen  was  budding,  and  the  events 
which  led  to  the  June  war  In  the  Middle  Etst 
were  in  train. 

Battle,  therefore,  had  to  rely  on  his  assiM- 
nnu:  Stuart  Rockwell,  his  deputy,  and  D.,-  - 
lei  Brewster,  director  of  Greek  affairs.  !x  t'l 
career  Foreign  Service  Officers  Rockwell 
predilection  throughout  has  been  for  an  .ir- 
commodatlon  with  the  colonels.  BrewMr 
came  at  the  problem  with  decided  views  i 
his  own  He  is  the  Greek  hand  at  the  Stie 
Department,  not  simply  because  of  his  !or- 
inal  position  but  also  because  he  was  txirn 
.and  educated  In  Greece,  and  served  In  Greeoe 
from  1947  through  1952.  when  the  Uiii  tcl 
States  was  establishing  its  ties  there.  ,  ! 
again  from  1961  through  most  of  1965  whf! 
the  eml>assy  staff  was  deciding  that  t' e 
Papandreous.  particularly  Andreas,  wo  '.ui 
not  do.  As  the  Greek  policy  went  up  '  .? 
line:  Rockwell  was  inclined  to  agree;  Ba'  ie 
was  inclined  to  defer:  and  when  the  pol  .  v 
questions  went  from  the  sixth  floor  of  St  t^ 
to  the  seventh.  Secretary  Rusk  and  Under- 
secretary Nicholas  Katzenbach  were  preor- 
rupled  with  other  matters. 

At  the  White  House,  in  the  National  se- 
cvirity  Council  staff.  Walt  Rostow  was 
burled  in  Vietnam  and  other  major  crt  p<^^ 
as  were  the  Secretary  and  Undersecretarv 
His  staff  was  said  to  have  had  some  reserv  .- 
tlons  about  Greek  policy,  but  If  so,  they  tUd 
not  put  up  much  fight  The  only  Whup 
House  voice  some  State  Department  men  re- 
call hearing  with  any  clarity  was  that  of  Mike 
Manatos.  a  presidential  aide  for  congresslon.il 
relations  who  was  relaying  the  concern  ui 
the  liberal  elements  of  the  essentially  con- 
servative Greek- American  conununity.  Re- 
cently, however,  some  Greek-American  bv.r-.- 
Inessmen  complained  to  the  State  Dep.art- 
ment  about  the  Junta's  treatment  of  buslm  ss 
in  Greece,  and  their  complaints  made  an  im- 
pression. 

The  Pentagon's  overriding  concern  \^as 
that  nothing  disrupt  the  military  preparcci- 
ness  of  Greece  under  NATO,  or  the  ongciag 
operations  of  the  military  assistance  pro- 
gram. The  decisive  group  was  the  Jc:;it 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  whose  traditional  position 
has  been  that  Greece  Is  the  "southern  fiank  ' 
of  NATO,  and  it  must  be  prepared  at  U 
times  for  an  attack  from  Bulgaria.  The  Penta- 
gon shotild  not  question  the  likelihood  uf 
an  attack  by  the  Bulgars,  argue  the  Chieis: 
It  should  be  prepared  for  all  eventualities; 
besides,  who  can  read  the  mind  of  the  Com- 
munist enemy?  To  the  extent  that  Greece  is 
not  prepared,  the  argument  goes.  If  the  Bul- 
gars do  attack,  the  United  States  will  have  t  > 
make  up  the  difference,  so  the  more  Greece 
Is  armed,  the  less  likely  it  is  that  the  Unluci 
States  would  have  to  fight  there.  If,  as  'l:e 
Greek  junta  did,  a  government  dismisses  .000 
of  the  NATO-trained  officers  and  purees 
many  of  the  troops,  that  Is  unfortunate,  ;:iicl 
we  shall  Just  have  to  start  from  there. 

There  are  some  civilians  In  the  Pentastii 
who  question  that  Greece  is  a  "flank"  In  cla.s- 
slc  military  terms,  and  doubt  Greece's  fin'- 
tegic  Importance  to  NATO.  But.  says  one  ■  i 
the  doubters.  "That  concept  was  here  when 
we  got  here,  and  It  will  be  here  when  we 
leave."  There  is  also  some  ambiguity  as  to 
whether  the  substantial  Greek  troops  and 
weapons  positioned  In  the  Thraclan  plains 
m  the  north  are  poised  against  Bulgaria  r 
against  Turkey.  The  way  In  which  the  con- 
cept of  Greece's  military  importance  to  NATO 
has  reinforced  the  junta  has  been  deplored 
by,  among  others,  such  a  conservative  ;is 
Mrs.  Helen  Vlachos.  publisher  of  Greek  news- 
papers and  now  in  exile  In  London:  "NATO 
Is  something  we  put  our  signature  on  when 
we  were  free  and  which  was  to  keep  us  free. 
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At  this  moment  NATO  is  protecting  the 
lunta  "  The  Junta  survives  "entirely  because 
of  NATO  power— NATO  money,  NATO  weap- 
onry. NATO  Jam  In  the  morning.  NATO  suits. 
NATO  everything  you  see." 

And  while  the  United  States  focuses  on 
the  "Southern  flank."  other  parts  of  NATO 
have  fallen  out  with  our  Greek  policy.  Nor- 
way and  Denmark  have  suspended  diplomatic 
relations  with  Greece:  the  German  govern- 
ment has  suspended  military  assistance;  and 
the  American  policy  Is  highly  unpopular  with 
the  European  social  democratic  parties,  and 
with  the  prestigious  Oouncll  of  Europe.  Some 
high-level  civilians  in  the  Pentagon  have 
had  some  concern  about  the  policy  decisions 
regarding  Greece.  But  these  have  tended  to 
be  the  same  men  who  were  offering  strong 
objections  within  the  government  to  the 
escalation  of  the  Vietnam  War;  with  no  prod- 
ding from  the  State  Department  to  counter 
ihe  military  Impetus  of  Greek  policy,  they 
fought  other  battles. 

The  Defense  Department's  consequent  em- 
phasis on  the  primacy  of  NATO  strategy  in 
policy-making  on  Greece  happened  to  suit 
the  prevailing  mood  at  State.  For  some  time 
the  central  tension  in  our  European  pohcy. 
which  does  receive  ongoing  attention  on  the 
seventh  floor,  has  been  over  whether  NATO 
is  outmoded,  a  bar  to  detente  with  Eastern 
Europe,  and  should  slowly  be  dismantled,  or 
whether  NATO  still  represents  a  farslghted 
policy  and  our  best  hope  for  promoting  Eu- 
ropean unity  and  therefore  must  be  main- 
tained. At  this  point  in  time,  with  General 
de  Gaulle  shaking  the  NATO  foundations, 
the  latter  viewpoint  prevailed. 

Tnus  there  were  not  great  policy  debates 
■bout  Greece.  The  policy  tended  Just  to 
happen,  on  an  ad  hoc  basis,  according  to 
routine  bureaucratic  procedure.  From  time  to 
time,  there  came  from  outside  the  normal 
chain  of  command  strong  suggestions  that 
the  United  States  take  a  firmer  line  against 
ihe  Junta,  but  only  rarely  did  these  sugges- 
tions permeate  the  structure.  Occasionally, 
an  Issue  even  came  to  the  President's  desk. 
When  such  Issues  concern  countries  not  nor- 
mally subject  to  presidential  or  seventh- 
fioor  attention,  they  tend  to  get  settled, 
rather  quickly,  by  a  presumption  In  favor  of 
the  position  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Responding  to  Talbot's  request  for  a  strong 
denunciation  of  the  coup,  on  April  23  Brew- 
ner  and  Battle  had  drafted  at  least  a  mild 
one  regretting  the  action— "The  U.S.  by  tra- 
dition Is  opposed  to  the  change  of  democratic 
government     by     force"— but     Rusk     ruled 
against  Its  Issuance.  His  arguments  were  that 
this  might  Impair  future  relations  the  United 
States  might  wish  to  have  with  the  new  re- 
gime,   and    there    were    political    prisoners 
whose  safetv  was  of  some  concern  to  us.  If 
the  United  States  tried  to  unseat  the  Junta, 
went  the  prevailing  thought  In  Washington, 
the  result  might  be  fighting  In  the  streets 
between  royalist  and  rebellious  armed  forces: 
moreover,  the  Junta  might  be  secure  enough 
to  prevail,  and  then  where  would  the  United 
States  be?  Instead,  Washington  would  work 
with  the  Junta,  trying  to  Infiuence  It  to  work 
with  the  King,  to  take  steps  to  return  to 
constitutional  government,  and  to  free  the 
political  prisoners.  Therefore   it  would  not 
be  useful   to  suspend  diplomatic  relations. 
As  for  arms  (subttantlal  economic  assist- 
ance to  Greece  had  ended  In  1962),  a  major 
consideration  of  the  moment  was  that  Con- 
grecs  was  upset  already  over  the  extent  and 
use— as    in    the    Indo-Paklstanl    and    Arab- 
Israeli  fighting— of  U.S.  mUltary  assistance. 
There  was  some  concern,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  if  military  aid  to  Greece  were  stopped. 
it  might  be  difficult  to  get  It  resumed.  In  a 
.■^plit  decision,  shipments  of  tanks  and  Jets 
were  stopped,  but  light  arms,  including  rifles 
and    bullets.    Jeeps    and    trucks,    and    spare 
parts — what   Is   known    In   policy    circles    as 
"the   rlnky-dlnk   stuff"-^ontlnued   to   flow. 
The  Issue  of  the  small  arms  was  argued:  the 
argument   that  cutting  them  off   would   be 
more  difficult  than  it  was  worth  prevailed. 


"You  end  up  dealing  with  what  Is  In  front 
of  you."  said  one  of  the  policy-makers  of  the 
first  week  after  the  coup. 

So  for  seven  days  the  United  States  kept 
Its  silence,  and  on  April  28.  Secretary  Rusk 
Issued  a  statement  weaker  still  than  the  one 
Brewster  and  Battle  had  drafted.  It  did  not 
deplore  the  coup,  and  It  made  no  mention  of 
military  aid.  not  even  that  some  of  It  was 
being  suspended,  because,  explains  one  offi- 
cial, -It  would  have  been  Interpreted  as  an 
anti-coup  move."  "We  have  followed  closely 
the  situation  In  Greece  since  the  military 
take-over  there  last  Friday."  said  Rusk's 
statement.  "I  am  encouraged  to  see  King  Con- 
stantlne  .  .  .  has  called  for  an  early  return 
to  parliamentary  government.  We  are  now 
awaiting  concrete  evidence  that  the  new 
Greek  government  will  make  every  effort  to 
re-establish  democratic  institutions.  ...  I 
am  gratified  Uiat  Greece  will  continue  it."- 
strong  support  of  NATO."  The  colonels  had 
wasted  no  time  In  pledging  that.  They 
showed  less  dispatch  about  satisfying  the 
other  wishes. 

The  Secretary's  statement  also  noted  that 
Colonel  Papadopoulos  had  said  that  the  po- 
litical prisoners  rounded  up  during  the  coup 
would  be  set  free    "In  a  few  days."  and  that 
he  trusted  "this  step  will  Indeed  be  taken.' 
Andreas  Papandreou  was  In  prison.  The  pres- 
sure   mounted     quickly     by    ills    American 
friends,  men  with  access  to  the  Highest  lev- 
els of  government,  to  prevent  his  a.-'sasslna- 
tion  and  secure  his  release  probably  has  no 
recent  equal.  John  Kenneth  Galbralth  from 
Harvard.  Carl  Kaysen  from  Princeton's  Insti- 
tute   for    Advanced    Studies,    Walter    Heller 
from  the  University  of  Minnesota,  and  oth- 
ers were  calling  the  President,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  Sec- 
retary and  Undersecretary  of  SUte.  President 
Johnson  commented  that  this  was  the  one 
Issue   economists   were  agreed   upon.   In   his 
White  House  redoubt,  Walt  Rostow  received 
more  than  200  letters  from  professors.  This 
pressure  was  responsible  In  some  degree  for 
what  restraint  Washington  displayed  to  the 
junta  during  the  first  days — the  memoranda 
that  went  back  and  forth  referred  repeat- 
edly to  the  fact  that  the  academic  commu- 
nity was  upset — and  also  for  our  more-than- 
usual   concern   for   political    prisoners.    But. 
In  the  case  of  the  prisoners,  there  was  also 
the  fact  that  the  junta  had  rounded  up  and 
Imprisoned  several  of  the  State  Department 
officials'  old  friends  from  the  right. 

Perhaps  it  was  his  distaste  for  Andreas 
Papandreou,  perhaps  a  weary  reaction  to  the 
pressure  from  the  academics,  so  many  of 
them  his  tormentors  on  Vietnam,  that  led 
Dean  Rusk  to  respond  In  effect  to  one  do- 
mestic pleader  for  Papandreou  that  Andreas 
is  no  longer  a  professor  of  economics.  He  Is 
now  a  politician,  and  It  appears  that  he  may 
have  "a  good  deal  to  answer  for." 

Eight  months  after  the  coup,  about  one  half 
of  the  some  6000  prisoners  whom  the  Junta 
had  rounded  up  v;ere  released.  Andreas 
Papandreou,  who  had  been  kept  in  soliUry 
confinement  all  that  time,  v/as  among  them. 
Both  the  United  States  and  the  Junta  were 
interested  in  removing  him  from  the  Greek 
scene,  and  so  he  was  released  and  allowed  to 
leave  the  country. 

Since  the  coup,  the  policy  questions  have 
arisen  In  terms  of  more  cooperation  with  the 
Junta  The  poUcv-makers  don't  put  It  that 
way,  of  course.  They  point  to  Washington's 
""cool  and  correct"  relations  with  the  colonels, 
and  our  use  of  "carrots  and  sticks."  They 
also  point  out  how  cooperative  the  Junta  has 
been  In  serving  our  global  needs. 

Two  months  after  the  coup,  the  June  war 
broke  out  in  the  Middle  East.  The  Greek 
government  permitted  the  United  States 
overflights,  base  rights,  and  blanket,  rather 
than  shlp-by-shlp.  use  of  Crete's  landing 
facilities  for  the  Sixth  Fleet.  Thousands  of 
American  evacuees  were  landed  In  Athens,  a 
fact  which  every  Foreign  Service  Officer 
whose  family  has  been  abroad  in  a  crisis 
appreciates.  (Just  why  they  had  to  be  taken 
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to  Athens,  as  opposed  to  Rome  or  elsewhere. 

is  not  clear.) 

Moreover,  during  the  Middle  East  crisis, 
for  the  first  time  a  Soviet  fleet  appeared  In 
the  Eastern  Mediterranean  To  the  Navy,  this 
made  our  entree  to  Greek  ports  all  the  more 
essential,  .so  that  our  sailors  could  have  their 
"R  and  R"  (rest  and  rehabilitation).  Places 
of  respite  were  diminishing:  Arab  porUs  were 
out.  Spain  does  not  like  us  to  land  at 
Gibraltar,  Italy  limits  our  landing  rights, 
and  Turkish  ports  do  not  suffice.  Early  this 
year,  the  Navy  pressed  for  a  ix)rt  call  at 
Athens  by  the  U.S.R.  Franklin  D.  Rooaevelt 
to  re-establish  the  fact  that  we  considered 
Greece  a  port  of  call.  The  visit  turned  Into 
a  friendly  shipboard  gathering  which  In- 
cluded the  Greek  defense  minister.  Ambassa- 
dor Talbot,  and  Colonel  Papadopoulos. 
Cameramen  recorded  the  event,  and  the  story 
was  widely  printed  in  Greek  newspapers 
( under  such  headlines  as  "Warm  Handshake 
in  Front  of  Franklin  Roosevelt."  and  "Greece 
Believes  In  NATO").  The  State  Department 
says  that  it  was  all  a  matter  of  mixed  signals 
somewhere  along  the  way. 

In  November,  the  junta  a^aln  earned  the 
State  Department's  gratitude.  Turkey  was 
about  to  invade  Cyprus.  The  United  States 
sent  a  special  negotiator.  Cyrus  Vance,  to 
cool  the  crisis  and  persuade  both  the  Greeks 
and  the  Turks  to  withdraw  some  troops  from 
the  Island  (In  the  process,  cementing  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  was  dealing  gov- 
ernment-to-government with  the  Junta.  Both 
sides  agreed.  The  State  Department  likes  to 
point  to  this  act  of  statesmanship  by  the 
Junta,  and  compare  It  to  the  "irresponsi- 
bility" of  the  Papandreous.  Aside  from  the 
fact  that  one  operated  under  martial  law 
and  the  other  under  an  open  parliamentary 
system,  it  is  also  jxjssible  that  the  Junta  was 
motivated  by  the  fact  that  If  the  Turks  had 
invaded,  the  Greeks  would  have  been  over- 
whelmed. 

One  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  United 
States  explained  its  continuing  relationship 
with  the  junta  was  the  technical   one  that 
our  diplomatic  accreditation  was  to  the  King, 
and  slnco  the  Kin?  dealt  with  the  Junta,  so 
did   we.   Moreover,   we   were   dolne   what  we 
could  to  work  things  out  between  the  two. 
Tlierefore,    there   was    a    problem    when,   on 
December  13.  the  King  decided  to  tyverthrow 
the  junta.  The  United  States  knew  that  he 
had  been  mulling  the  action  for  some  time, 
but  officials  .sav  that  the  King  did  not  inform 
Talbot   of   his"  decision   to   move   until   that 
very  day.  At  that  point  he  asked  for  our  help. 
Talbot    relaved    the    request    and    indicated 
that  he  was  giving  some  thought  to  going 
north  with  the  King,  our  last  hope  for  Greece. 
Within  the  U.S.  government,  the  hope  was 
that  the  King  wauld  succeed,  and  the  bet- 
ting was  that  he  would — most  of  the  troops 
were  in   the  north   and  had   not  been  with 
the  Junta.  The  United  States  did  not.  how- 
ever, want  to  be  caught  on  the  wrong  side 
in    case    he    failed.    Help    was    refused,    and 
Talbot  stayed   in  Athens.  As  it  turned  out. 
Cjntsantine'E    coup    may    set   .some    sort   of 
record  for  incompetence,  and  within  twenty- 
four  hours  he  and  his  family  were  on  their 
way  to  safety  In  Rome.  ("I  find  it  insulting." 
one    State    Department    official    complained, 
"that  the  United  States  Is  accused  of  being 
n.s.sociated  with  such  a  disorganized  coup.") 
When  the  King  left  the  country,  our  basis 
for  dealing  with  the  recime  had  disappeared, 
and  for  a  few  weeks  Washington  suspended 
normal  diplomatic  contact.s.  But  later,   ise- 
cause.  it  is  said,  the  Junta  and  the  King  were 
negotiating  for  the  King's  return  to  Greece, 
v.-e  resumed  our  dealings— albeit  "cool  and 
correct" — with  the  colonels. 

"The  purpose  of  our  policy."  said  one  high 
State  Department  omcial.  "has  been  to  In- 
ftacnoe  these  people  to  move  in  the  direction 
of  constitutional  government,  and  it  has  had 
that  effect."  Thus  the  policy-makers  are  quite 
pleased  to  point  out  that  in  March  the  junta 
issued  a  draft  constitution.  The  officials  must 
have  been  counting  on  nobody's  reading  it. 
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however  ('the  lawyers  are  studying  It."  was 
the  reply  of  one  whom  I  asked  about  It) .  for 
the  draft  constitution  was  a  document 
straight  out  of  Catch  22.  "The  press  Is  free 
and  exercises  a  social  mission,  that  entails 
obligations  .  .  .  Confiscation  Is  permitted  . 
when  It  Insulte  the  Christian  religion.  In- 
sults the  person  of  the  King,  the  King's  par- 
ents, the  Queen,  the  crown  prince,  their 
children  and  wives,  Insults  the  honor  and 
reputation  of  individuals  holding  public 
office  or  having  held  public  office.  ..."  And  so 
on.  The  constitution  was  to  be  freely  dis- 
cussed ("the  people  are  writing  the  articles 
of  the  constitution") ,  under  martial  law.  The 
expectation  was  that  a  revised  version  would 
be  Issued— there  was  no  way  for  It  to  go  but 
up — showing  the  regime's  receptivity  to  pub- 
lic opinion.  A  referendum  on  the  constitution 
has  been  set  for  early  September,  but  Colonel 
Papadopoulos  has  declined  to  set  dates  for 
the  formation  of  political  parties  or  for  par- 
liamentary elections.  On  the  anniversary  of 
the  coup,  one  of  the  newspapers  closest  to 
the  regime  wrote  that  "the  fingers  of  one 
hand  are  not  enough  to  count  the  number 
of  years  Itxteeds  to  accomplish  Its  alms." 

The  maihod  by  which  the  United  States 
achieved  this  policy  success  Is  one  that  State 
Department  policy-makers  talk  about  quite  a 
bit:  the  use  of  carrots  and  sticks."  The  fact 
Is,  however,  that  diplomats  usually  prefer 
offering  carrots  to  wielding  sticks.  And  so  by 
July,  1967.  the  embassy,  having  adjusted,  as 
embassies  do.  to  the  new  circumstances,  sug- 
gested a  gradual  resumption  of  the  remain- 
ing military  aid.  Having  continued  diplomatic 
contacts,  having  continued  to  ship  small 
arms,  having  done  nothing  to  discourage  pri- 
vate Investment,  the  United  States  had  made 
the  remaining  weapons — minesweepers,  tanks. 
Jets — the  last  symbol  of  our  attitude  of  re- 
serve toward  the  Junta.  Nevertheless,  the 
question  did  not  cause  much  debate  within 
the  government.  The  embassy  suggestion  was 
approved  by  the  State  Department  In  July 
and  forwarded  to  the  White  House.  President 
Johnson  concurred,  provided  that  private 
soundings  Indicated  that  Congress  would  not 
object. 

The  soundings  were  not  taken,  however, 
as  other  planned  soundings  over  the  follow- 
ing year  on  resuming  the  aid  were  not.  be- 
cause each  time  they  were  about  to  take 
place,  the  Junta  made  some  particularly  em- 
barrassing move.  For  the  anniversary  of  the 
coup,  for  Instance,  they  put  aged  Oeorge 
Papandreou  and  Panayotls  Kanellopoulos. 
the  rightist  prime  minister  at  the  time  of 
the  coup,  under  house  arrest  (Around  the 
State  Department,  this  is  seen  as  evidence 
of  the  colonels'  "poor  sense  of  public  rela- 
tions." as  was  the  fact  that  only  half  of  the 
political  prisoners  were  released  after  eight 
months  )  It  was  a  bit  awkward  to  push  for 
Increased  arms  aid  under  such  circumstances, 
and  it  was  important  not  to  endanger  fur- 
ther the  entire  controversial  arms  program 
by  arousing  Congress  over  Greece. 

Arms  aid  to  the  Junta  would  be  Increased, 
however,  as  soon  as  the  congressional  thicket 
could  be  negotiated.  One  State  Department 
official  explained  (In  the  same  Interview) 
that  this  should  be  done  because  (a)  this 
would  be  the  way  to  nudge  the  Junta  toward 
a  constitutional  government  and  (bi  the 
Junta  had  no  Intention  of  stepping  aside  for 
some  Ave  years  and  we  had  better  get  along 
with  them  as  best  we  could.  The  colonels 
have  also  passed  along  the  word,  persuasive 
to  some  of  the  policy-makers,  that  we  had 
best  help  them  further  In  order  to  offset 
the  neutralist — the  words  "Nasserlte"  and 
"OaulUst"  are  used — inclinations  of  some  of 
the   younger   officers   associated   with    them. 

The  major  reason  for  the  planned  resump- 
tion of  arms  aid,  however,  lay  In  the  com- 
parative strengths  of  the  pressures  brought 
to  bear  In  Washington.  The  men  who  run 
the  military  assistance  program  were  anx- 
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lous  to  commit  the  remaining  weapons  for 
Oreece  which  had  been  programmed  for  the 
past  fiscal  year,  so  that  they  could  Justify  to 
Congress  their  request  for  still  more  weapons 
for  Oreece—  close  to  $70  million  worth  of 
them— over  the  next  fiscal  year.  The  arms  re- 
sumption was  also  vigorously  championed  by 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  by  the  CIA, 
anxious  to  retain  Its  base  In  Oreece.  Battle 
was  said  to  have  developed  some  doubts,  but 
when  State  Is  only  doubtful  and  the  Pen- 
tagon and  the  CIA  are  enthusiastic.  State 
loses,  unless  someone  decides  to  take  the 
flght  to  the  White  House. 

The  general  view  of  those  responsible  for 
our  Greek  policy  Is  that  It  has  all 
worked  out  for  the  best  "They  (the  colonels] 
haven't  done  too  badly."  said  one.  "They've 
made  some  improvements  on  the  Greek  scene. 
They  have  brought  into  the  government  a 
sense  of  austerity  and  welcome  probity,  I 
would  say.  Although  they  are  inept  economi- 
cally, they  haven't  brought  about  disaster. 
They  do  lack  Imjwrt-mt  things,  obviously. 
They  lack  constitutionality,  legality,  experi- 
ence, and  a  sense  of  public  relations.  But 
from  their  point  of  view,  why  should  they 
step  down?"  Another  suggested  that  the  way 
to  look  at  the  situation  was  that  order  had 
been  restored,  Andreas  Papandreou  and  the 
King,  the  two  most  exacerbating  factors  in 
Greek  politics,  were  out  of  the  country,  and 
a  constitution  was  on  the  way. 

Despite  these  ideal  circumstances.  Wash- 
ington has  not  run  out  of  ideas  about  how 
to  help  Greece.  The  current  thinking  is  that 
the  thing  to  do  is  to  nudge  the  colonels  into 
Inviting  Karamanlls  to  return  form  Parts  to 
head  the  government.  Andreas  Papandreou 
and  others  have  suggested  a  coalition  of 
center  and  right,  and  perhaps  the  United 
States  would  accept  this,  but  it  is  assumed 
that  the  rtght  is  still  the  best  hope  for  order 
in  Greece.  The  embassy  has  reported,  any- 
way, and  it  Is  the  accepted  wisdom  among 
the  policy-makers — despite  evidence  that 
the  Americans  in  Greece  have  chronically  and 
wishfully  underrated  the  Papandreous'  pop- 
ularity— that  Andreas  Papandreou's  popu- 
larity In  Greece  has  plummeted  to  zero,  and 
that  his  father's  Ls  down  to  10  or  20  percent. 
It  Is  also  argued  that  the  Greek  people  are 
"apathetic,"  even  relieved  to  have  been  saved 
from  the  politicians,  and,  lo,  the  threat  of 
leftist  violence,  which  we  and  the  rtght  have 
been  feartng  and  guarding  against  these 
many    years,    has    seemingly    disappeared. 

Others  do  not  think  it  has,  and  argue 
that  the  longer  the  colonels  stay  in  power, 
the  more  likely  It  is  to  grow.  It  does  not 
strain  the  imagination  to  consider,  if  there 
were  Communist  insurgency  against  a  mili- 
tary government  we  have  been  arming,  which 
side  the  United  States  might  be  on.  The 
policy-makers  assume  that  the  Greeks  have 
had  their  fill  of  civil  war.  but  the  lesson 
others  dra^  from  the  1930s  and  1940s  Is  that 
Greece  has  a  history  of  violence  in  the  face 
of  repressive  regimes.  Yet  even  if  the  worst — 
"another  Vietnam. '  for  example — does  not 
come  to  pass,  there  are  other  grounds  for 
being  disturbed  about  our  Greek  policy. 

Much  of  foreign  policy,  one  ofHcial  says 
soothingly,  is  simply  "buying  time."  In  the 
Greek  case,  another  way  of  putting  that 
might  be    'mortgaging  the  future." 
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HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

or   TdtNESSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  3.  1968 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Columnist  Etevid  Lawrence  in  a  recent 
article  in  the  Washington  Star  iinder- 


lined  the  importance  of  restoring  and 
maintaining  law  and  order  throughout 
our  Nation.  Mr.  Lawrence  deplores  tlu' 
violence  and  lawlessness  which  hi- 
describes  as  incredible  and  intolerable. 
Because  of  the  interest  of  my  colleague^ 
and  the  Nation  in  this  important  mattf  i 
of  law  and  order,  I  herewith  place  thi.s 
article  in  the  Record: 

It's  Time  for  Lawlessness  to  End 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

This  Is  a  strange  era.  Large  numbers  > 
the  American  people  not  only  are  beiiu: 
taught  to  misbehave  but  are  being  permifit-ti 
to  get  away  with  It.  Riots,  looting,  arson 
vandalism  and  disturbances,  which  are  nor- 
mally punishable  by  law  but  which  have  bee:; 
glossed  over  as  permissible  under  the  right  v'l 
"free  speech,"  have  aroused  throughoiu 
America  a  demand  for  an  end  to  disorder 
and  lawlessness. 

Never  has  such  timidity  been  shown  by  thr 
national  government  as  in  the  last  sever.ii 
months.  It's  the  same  old  story — It  takes  .i 
crisis  to  get  reform.  Congress  finally  has  en- 
acted an  antl-crlme  bill,  including  provision.; 
for  limited  gun  control,  but  it  still  is  re- 
luctant to  pass  stronger  legislation  th.it 
might  keep  guns  out  of  the  hands  of  mad- 
men. 

At  last,  however,  the  tide  Is  turning.  Tin- 
courts  are  growing  a  little  more  sensible  anti 
are  brushing  aside  some  of  the  technicalities 
which  have  served  to  protect  criminals  and 
to  hamper  police  in  their  efforts  to  enforce 
the  law. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
in  a  decision  on  June  10.  affirmed  the  righ'. 
of  a  police  officer  to  "stop  and  frtsk"  indi- 
viduals whose  "unusual  conduct"  could  re.i- 
sonably  lead  him  to  believe  that  "his  own  life 
and  that  of  others  might  be  in  danger. ' 

In  the  federal  district  court  In  Boston, 
four  prominent  individuals  who  have  been 
active  in  '-peace  demonstrations"  have  Jus; 
been  found  guilty  of  conspiring  to  counsel 
young  men  to  evade  the  draft.  The  jury 
brushed  aside  the  argument  that  such  activ- 
ities were  merely  an  exercise  of  the  right  of 
"free  speech"  and  were  "Justified"  because  of 
the  defendants:  "moral  concern"  over  the 
Vietnam  war. 

In  the  courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
some  stern  sentences  have  been  given  to  per- 
sons arrested  during  the  riots  in  the  nation's 
capital  In  April.  One  Judge  took  the  occa- 
sion to  criticize  city  officials  sharply  for  their 
failure  to  order  p>ollce  to  arrest  looters  and 
arsonists  and  for  not  publicizing  beforehand 
that  such  persons  would  be  prosecuted. 

Despite  these  hopeful  signs,  the  violence 
and  lawlessness  still  are  Incredible.  Candi- 
dates for  the  presidency  cannot  make  public 
appearances  without  risking  their  lives  and 
those  of  their  families  who  may  accompany 
chem.  Issues  of  Importance  have  been  lost 
sight  of  as  the  safety  of  p>ersons  seeking  tlie 
presidential  nomination  has  become  the  big- 
gest concern  of  the  campaign. 

The  assassination  of  Roliert  Kennedy  was 
a  most  tragic  episode  in  American  political 
history.  It  will  have  a  lasting  effect  on  the 
American  people,  who  are  waking  up  to  the 
fact  that  political  campaigns  are  becoming 
an  Instrument  of  mobocracy  Instead  of  de- 
mocracy. It  matters  little  whether  an  assas- 
sination Is  motivated  by  a  specific  political 
issue  or  Is  merely  Incidentally  Identified  with 
some  of  the  questions  involved  In  a  cam- 
paign. The  fact  remains  that  not  only  the 
candidates  but  the  people  are  not  safe  when 
they  attend  a  mass  meeting  to  discuss  in 
democratic  fashion  the  issues  of  the  day. 

Time  was  when  the  big  fear  was  ''iiat  a 
president  of  the  United  States  might  be 
assassinated.  Now  the  anxiety  has  spread  to 
the  men  who  have  offered  themselves  as  can- 
didates for  the  highest  office  In  the  land. 
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only  five  months  remain  of  the  1968  presi- 
dential and  congressional  campaigns.  Tliere 
are  lot  of  important  questions  before  the 
country— Vietnam,  crime,  education,  infla- 
tion, food  for  the  poor  and  sociological  re- 
•  orms.  But  all  these  become  secondary  If.  in 
a  country  which  boasts  of  the  rtght  of  free 
people  to  govern  themfielves.  it  is  dangerous 
lor  a  campaign  to  be  made  by  an  individual 
who  seeks  to  serve  his  country  in  the  presi- 
dency. 

Too  many  pei-sons  have  been  taught  to  be- 
lieve that  'civil  rlghU"  means  the  right  to 
ilo  as  one  pleases — to  engage  in  "civil  dls- 
.iDedience. "  to  "demonstrate"  In  the  streets, 
:uid  to  demand  from  the  government  what- 
ever  they   feel   is   their  due.   irrespective  of 

law. 

The  time  has  come  to  teach  these  people 
t;>at  they  cannot  expect  to  coerce  the  gov- 
.rnment  to  do  their  bidding  by  means  of 
;,.rce  or  threats  of  force.  They  must  recognize 

int  this  Is  still  a  democracy  in  which  people 
Dflieve  that  there  must  be  debate  on  the 
.  iirrent  issues  and  that  the  majority  decides 
what  Is  best  for  the  nation. 


HON.  DAVID  M.  McCONNELL 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF  SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  3,  1968 
Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President 
i'.as  announced  the  appointment  of  the 
iionorable  David  M.  McConnell  of  Char- 
lotte, N.C..  as  a  member  of  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  the  45th  session  of  the 
United  Nations  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  Geneva,  Switzerland,  convening 
v.i  July  and  August  1968. 

Mr.  McConnell  will  also  be  appointed 
ai  a  special  advisor  to  the  Council,  with 
;he  rank  and  appointment  of  Ambas- 
ador  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  SiJeaker,  I,  join  with  Mr.  McCon- 
nell's  many  friends  on  Capitol  Hill  in 
( ongratulating  him  on  this  important  as- 
ignment.  Mr.  McConnell  is  a  member  of 
ihe  board  of  trustees  of  Erskine  College 
;n  Due  West,  S.C..  in  my  congressional 
district,  and  I  would  like  to  extend  con- 
gratulations and  best  wishes  to  him  from 
i.is  many  friends  in  this  part  of  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  following 
biographical  sketiih  of  this  dedicated 
-American  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  people  of  the  United 
States : 

David  Moffatt  McConnell.  an  Attorney-»t- 
Law  of  Charlotte.  North  Carolina,  has  served 
the  past  two  years  as  a  member  of  the  North 
<  arollna  Tax  Study  Commission.  He  was 
ormerly  Special  Counsel  to  the  U.S.  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue,  and  was  Coun- 
el  to  the  U.S.  Senate  Committee  on  Gov- 
.-rnment  Reorganization,  and  an  Adminis- 
trative Assistant  to  U.S.  Senator  James  P. 
Byrnes  of  South  Carolina,  who  was  later 
-Secretary  of  State. 

He  has  a  broad  background  in  Interna- 
Monal  affairs.  He  served  as  Provost  Marshal 
and  Protocol  Officer  with  the  Nationalist 
Chinese  Army  under  General  Joseph  W.  Stil- 
well  in  China,  Burma,  and  India.  He  was 
Chairman  of  the  International  Conference 
at  Ramgarh,  Bihar  Province,  India,  In  1942, 
Ahlch  Conference  prepared  Treaties  of  Mili- 
ary Command  and  Criminal  Jurisdiction  of 
Forces  for  China,  Burma  and  India,  for  which 
he  was  awarded  the  U.S.  Legion  of  Merit  and 
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awarded    Order    of    Cloud    and    Banner    by 
Chiang-Kai-Shek. 

Served  as  Chief,  Legislative  Branch.  War 
Department  General  Staff  G-1.  as  a  Colonel, 
General  Staff  Corps.  He  was  a  co-draftsman 
of  the  Declaration  of  Ntiremberg  and  the 
Post-War  Treaty  with  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines. 

Assisted  m  the  drafting  of  Tax  Conventions 
with  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark  and  the  Re- 
public of  Colombia. 

Active  in  Civic  and  Political  Afflairs,  served 
as  Chairman  of  the  North  Carolina  State 
Board  of  Elections;  served  as  a  Delegate  to 
many  Democratic  National  Conventions  and 
was  a  Member  of  the  Nine-Man  Executive 
Committee  which  formulated  the  Democratic 
Platform  of  1964.  He  personally  drafted  the 
Civil  Rights  Plank  in  this  Platform. 

Members  of  State  Department  Mission  to 
West  Germany  to  celebrate  the  20th  Anni- 
versary of  the  Marshall  Plan  and  the  Declara- 
tion of  Nuremberg.  1964. 

Liaison  Official  for  War  Department  Gen- 
eral Staff  with  U.N.R.R.A.  and  U.N.I.C.E.P., 
1944-1946.  ..  ,      , 

Awarded  Legion  of  Merit  with  Oak  Leaf 
Cluster  for  services  on  the  General  Staff. 

Member  of  the  Bar  of  North  Carolina.  South 
Carolina.  District  of  Columbia  and  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court,  and  Tax  Section.  American 
Bar  Association.  Active  in  corporate  affairs  as 
General  Counsel,  Belk  Stores. 

B  S.  Summa  Cum  Laude.  Davidson  Col- 
lege. North  Carolina— Phi  Beta  Kappa  and 
Kappa  Alpha  Order;  Rumrlll  Award  Scholar. 
Harvard  Graduate  Business  School;  LL.B., 
LL  M  in  Federal  Taxation.  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity; Juris  Doctor,  Federal  Taxation. 
Georgetown  University. 
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the  full  penalty  for  his  murderous  action,  he 
will  not  be  as  quick  to  pull  the  trigger.  But 
as  matters  now  stand,  he  knows  he  has  an 
excellent  chance  to  get  by  with  any  action,  as 
he  has  been  so  protected  in  his  "constitu- 
tional rights. '  he  doesn't  worry  too  much. 
The  nation  Is  filled  with  criminals  who  have 
been  made  to  pay  the  penalty  for  their  mis- 
deeds, and  their  crimes  have  mounted.  In 
addition,  because  of  their  protection,  many 
others  who  might  have  thought  twice  before 
indulging  in  a  life  of  crime,  now  feel  they, 
too.  can  get  away  with  It. 

The  mere  fact  of  a  law  requiring  registra- 
tion of  guns  will  not  get  at  the  root  of  our 
problem.  The  one  solution  which  will  deter 
crime  and  criminals  Is  strengthening  the 
hand  of  our  law  enforcement  officers  and 
making  it  crystal  clear  to  the  criminal  that 
he  will  pay  for  his  crimes.  Without  this, 
registration  of  guns  vrtll  alfect  the  citizen 
who  has  no  inclination  to  crime,  but  it  will 
not  make  much  impact  upon  the  criminal. 
Only  by  tough  enforcement  of  the  laws  we 
now  have  followed  by  conviction  and  penalty 
commensurate  with  the  crime  will  we  begin 
to  see  the  ebb  in  the  wave  of  violence. 


STRICT  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  IS  THE 
SENSIBLE  APPROACH  TO  REDUC- 
ING THE  ILLEGAL  USE  OF  GUNS 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  GRIFFIN 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  3,  1968 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Louis  P. 
Cashman.    Jr.,    editor    of    the    Pulitzer 
Prize- winning  Vicksburg.  Miss..  Evening 
Post,  recently  published  two  extremely 
timelv  and  thought-provoking  editorials 
on  proposed  gun  control  legislation.  I 
commend  the  editorials  to  my  colleagues 
inasmuch    as   they   constitute   a   most 
sensible    and    valid    approach    to    this 
highly  important  subject: 
[Prom  the  Vicksburg  (Miss.)   Evening  Postl 
The  Proposed  Gun  Law 
Acting  under  the  hysteria  created  after  the 
assassination  of  Senator  Robert  Kennedy,  the 
drive  is  on  for  a  strict  gun  law,  in  which 
every  gun,  of  every  description  would  have 
to  be  registered   and  it  is  proposed  that  on 
registration  a  photograph  of  the  owner  and 
his  fingerprints  be  made  a  part  of  the  regis- 
tration. We  do  not  believe  this  will  check  the 
criminal  who  Is  Intent  upon  murder  with  a 
gun.  Rather  it  would  be  only  effective  in  put- 
ting another  regulation  on  the  honest  and 
law-abiding  citizen.  The  criminal  will  get  his 
gun,  even  change  the  serial  number  If  neces- 
sary and  possible,  and  the  net  result  will  not 
improve  matters. 

So  many  laws  have  been  passed  under  the 
pressure  of  emotion  or  passion,  and  this  Is 
another  one.  But  we  have  contended  that 
the  very  best  way  to  meet  the  wave  of  vio- 
lence in  our  country  is  through  enforcement 
of  the  laws  we  have  on  our  books,  and 
through  the  full  support  of  all  our  officials. 
When  a  criminal  knows  he  will  have  to  pay 


[From  the  Vicksburg  (Miss.)  Evening  Post) 
GUN  Registration  and  Licensing 
The  push  is  on  by  the  Administration  to 
add  strict  registration  and  licensing  to  any 
gun  control  law  which  might  be  passed.  Ev- 
ery gun  would  have  to  be  registered — every 
owner  would  have  to  be  licensed.  That  means 
all  guns — all  owners — at  least  all  law-abiding 
citizen.';.  Under  tiie  propo.'^al  anyone  wishing 
to  purcliase  a  shoti^un  for  hunting,  or  a  rifle 
for  the  same  purpose,  would  have  to  apply 
for  a  license — a  federal  license — and  register 
his  gun.  stating  for  what  purpose  lie  would 
use  it.  In  short,  complete  and  unadulterated 
federal  control  under  which  the  average  citi- 
zens would  come. 

But  what  of  the  criminal?  What  gangster, 
or  criminal,  or  ex-con  turned  out  on  society 
by  some  of  the  famous  judicial  decisions,  will 
register  his  gun,  or  apply  for  a  license? 

We  believe  there  are  two  sides  to  a  law  so 
all-embracing  as  that  which  is  being  pro- 
posed. We  believe  that  it  Is  quite  proper  to 
have  registration  of  pistols,  and  many  states 
have  such  laws,  but  extending  such  stringent 
regulations  as  are  proposed  to  sporting  fire- 
arms is  just  another  step  towards  the  never- 
ending  drive  for  complete  and  absolute  fed- 
eral domination  in  all  phases  of  our  lives. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the 
activities  of  the  National  Rifle  Association, 
which  vigorously  opposes  this  type  of  federal 
control.  Characteristically,  the  NRA  is  pic- 
tured as  an  enemy  of  law  and  order  and  as 
abetting  crime.  The  NRA,  In  our  opinion,  is 
voicing  the  sentiments  of  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  sportsmen,  and  they  are  waging 
a  valid  and  logical  fight  against  extreme  con- 
trols. Members  of  Congress  are  hearing  from 
the  folks  back  home,  in  a  deluge  of  letters 
and  telegrams  opposing  the  measure. 

The  very  best  gun  control  we  can  accom- 
plish is  to  give  to  the  nation  full  law  enforce- 
ment, unimpeded  by  decisions  and  directives 
which  reduce  the  effectiveness  of  our  law 
enforcement  officers.  Hardened  criminals, 
with  long  and  vicious  records,  have  been 
turned  loose  and  it  is  not  unusual  for  some 
of  them  to  have  several  murders  on  their  rec- 
ord. But  their  "constitutional  rights,"  effect- 
ed through  the  Invocation  of  technicalities 
and  other  loopholes,  have  been  protected  to 
the  detriment  of  society  in  general. 

Strict  law  enforcement.  Is  the  real  answer. 
The  law-abiding  citizen  should  not  be  sub- 
jected to  licensing,  questioning  and  registra- 
tion of  his  gun  because  of  the  Inadequacy  of 
law  enforcement  resulting  from  questionable 
decisions  and  the  reluctance  of  politically- 
motivated  offlclais  to  demand,  and  get,  re- 
spect for  law. 

In  Hitler's  Germany,  citizens  were  forced 
to  register  all  guns  and  they  were  confiscated. 
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Why  Is  It  necesMry  for  such  extreme  meas- 
ures In  the  United  States?  Or  Is  It  part  of  the 
plan  to  create  a  situation  which  would  fol- 
low the  Hitler  plan? 


COLLAPSE  OF  THE  WILL  TO 
GOVERN 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  2.  1968 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr  Srxatcer.  Ameri- 
can Security  Council  Editors  Prank 
Johnson  and  Anthony  HarrlRan  pose  the 
questions  "Where  Is  the  storm  of  Indiga- 
tion?  Where  is  the  outrage?"  at  the 
burning  of  our  cities,  the  takeover  of 
our  universities,  and  the  lawlessness  in 
our  streets? 

They  state,  and  it  appears  to  be  true, 
that  themajorlty  of  Americans,  and  citi- 
zens of  other  nations  under  attack,  are 
"outraged."  But  they  arc  the  followers 
of  leaders  who  "have  neither  the  ideo- 
logical conviction  nor  the  moral  fortitude 
to  fight  back." 

"They  suffer  the  law  to  be  broken  in 
the  name  of  'freedom"  and  mobs  to  ram- 
page unchallenged  in  the  name  of  the 
sancity  of  human  life." 

And  they  fall  to  understand  that  they 
are  condoning  the  "spirit  and  doctrine 
of  nihilism." 

The  examples  and  arguments  of  these 
two  editors  are  much  too  real  to  be  passed 
off  lightly  and  I  submit  "Collapse  of  the 
Will  To  Govern:  The  Impact  of  the  Nihi- 
list Revolution,"  at  this  point  In  the 
Record: 

[Prom   Washington   Report.   June   24.    1968] 
Collapse  or  the  Will  To  Govern:  The  Im- 
pact OP  THE  Nihilist  REvoLfTTON 

Nineteen  slxty-etght  Is  the  year  that  the 
consequences  of  permissiveness  In  American 
education  and  public  policy  are  Illustrated 
by  widening  chaos  at  home  and  Increasing 
weakness  abroad  It  also  Is  the  year  In  which 
an  -AmericaH  President,  bowing  to  noisy 
critics  representing  only  a  small  minority  of 
Americans,  announced  that  he  would  not  seek 
re-election  because  his  policy  of  limited  war 
in  Vietnam  had  "divided"  the  American  peo- 
ple The  exponents  of  withdrawal  and  ap- 
peiisement  rejoiced  at  their  success.  In  this 
same  year,  many  of  America's  great  cities 
have  been  set  afire  and  public  streets  have 
turned  Into  battlegrounds.  Meanwhile.  In 
the  universities  there  has  been  left-wing  law- 
lessness similar  to  the  book-burning  on 
German  campuses  in  the  Nazi  era. 

Where  U  the  storm  of  Indignation?  Where 
Is  the  outrage?  What  is  It  that  ails  us?  Why 
cannot  the  m.ijorlty  of  our  people  make  their 
feelings  felt? 

In  the  United  States.  Prance.  Germany. 
Italy— 111  all  the  pillars  of  Western  civiliza- 
tion— there  is  a  spirit  of  revolution  In  the 
land  But  this  is  no  healthy  rising  of  liberty 
against  tyranny.  Its  aim  Is  to  overthrow  law 
and  authority  and  to  substitute  anarchy  Its 
methods,  whether  in  the  universities  or  the 
streets,  require  denial  of  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority and  Its  replacement  by  a  dictatorship 
of  the  militant  few.  The  majority  of  law- 
abiding  citizens  Is  to  be  swept  aside  because 
It  Is  no  longer  "with"  history. 

The  great  majority  of  Americans  Is  indeed 
outraged  by  the  arrogant  posturing  and  ever- 
escalating,  obviously  Insatiable  demands  of 
the  revolutionaries.  But  this  majority  Is 
largely  silent.  It  does  not  fight  bark. 
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The  reason  Is  t-o  be  found  In  tlie  leaders 
of  the  Est.tbllshment.  They  have  neither  the 
Ideological  conviction  nor  the  moral  fortitude 
to  .;?ht  ba-k  They  offer  platitudes  and  ap- 
peals instead  of  leader-hip  and  action.  They 
suffer  the  law  to  be  broken  in  the  name  of 
"freedom"  and  mobs  to  rampage  unchal- 
lenge<l  In  the  n.ime  of  the  siinctlty  of  human 
life  They  have  lost,  in  short,  the  most  ee- 
senti.'-.l  quillty  of  government — the  will  to 
govern  They  don't  understand  what  Is  at  the 
root  of  anarchy-the  spirit  and  doctrine  of 
nihilism  This  Is  the  concept  that  all  tra- 
ditional beliefs  and  values  are  unfounded 
aiid  must  be  destroyed.  America  must  under- 
st.ind  and  counter-attack  nihilism  If  It  Is 
to  survive. 

The  term  nihilism  first  became  widely 
known  in  1860  when  the  Russian  novelist 
Ivan  Tugeniev  applied  it  to  the  concepts  of 
the  Hegelian  Slavophiles  whom  he  accused 
of  a  desire  to  destroy  everything.  The  declared 
nihilist  purpose  was  stated  by  Mikhail  Baku- 
nln  in  the  1868  manifesto  of  the  Interna- 
tional Democratic  Socialist  Alliance:  "Breth- 
ren. I  conte  to  announce  unto  you  a  new  gos- 
pel, which  must  penetrate  to  the  very  ends 
of  the  world.  The  old  world  must  be  de- 
stroyed and  replaced  by  a  new  one  .  .  .  Our 
first  work  must  be  destruction  and  annihila- 
tion of  everything  as  It  now  exists. 

Exactly  a  century  later,  the  zealous  inheri- 
tors of  Bakunln's  nihilist  vision  are  at  work 
In  the  United  States.  France.  West  Germany 
and  other  free  societies  of  the  western  world. 

The  extent  to  which  nihilistic  ideas  and 
impulses  have  captured  the  minds  and  imag- 
ination of  radical  youth  Is  revealed  In  the 
wave  of  riots  and  campus  disturbances  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Like  the  Russian 
nihilists  of  the  lS60's.  the  nihilists  of  to- 
day— the  occupiers  of  Columbia  University 
and  the  Sorbonne — profess  to  stand  for  hon- 
esty. Justice  and  equality.  But  in  all  their  op- 
erations they  force  their  will  upon  others. 
When  they  raise  the  black  flag  of  anarchy, 
close  down  universities  and  raise  barricades 
in  the  streets,  they  deny  to  others  exercise  of 
free  choice. 

In  examining  the  nihilist  upheaval  m  our 
times.  It  Is  well  to  begin  with  the  professed 
goals  and  objectives  of  the  radicalized  youth. 
They  say  that  they  desire  to  create  a  new 
state  In  which  human  relations  are  advanced 
In  every  sphere  of  state  activity.  They  urge 
the  break-up  of  monolithic  state  power. 
They  demand  that  the  gap  be  closed  between 
the  people  and  authority.  They  insist  that 
they  are  in  revolt  against  a  consumer-oriented 
society  that  allegedly  mutes  the  true  interests 
of  human  beings.  These  ideas  and  demands 
are  ccuched  In  the  language  of  contemporary 
nihilism,  the  "newspeak."  with  its  heavy  use 
of  such  words  as  "Involved."  "engaged"  and 
"committed." 

H^w  seriously  can  law  and  order-oriented 
Americans  regard  these  and  other  demands 
for  "direct  democracy"  or  for  "participatory 
politics."  as  the  protesters  sometimes  say:* 

Certainly,  a  good  measure  of  direct  democ- 
racy Is  desirable.  But  the  campus  nihilists 
have  no  monof)oly  on  faith  in  such  proce- 
dures. The  New  England  Town  Meeting  Is  an 
ancient,  worthy  Institution.  This  does  not 
mean,  however,  that  the  entire  United  States 
of  America  can  be  operated  on  the  basis  of  a 
continuous  town  meeting. 

"Participatory  politics"  is  another  concept 
to  which  the  nihilists  can't  claim  a  patent. 
For  decades,  responsible  community  and  na- 
tional leaders  have  urged  greater  public  par- 
ticipation In  political  affairs.  Including  regis- 
tration and  voting.  One  reason  America's  po- 
litical stability  has  suffered  in  recent  years 
Is  that  many  responsible  voters  have  stayed 
at  home  on  election  day  and  allowed  the 
herded  blocks  of  voters  to  be  dispatched  to 
the  polls  like  sheep. 

The  new  nihilists  speak  of  the  rigidity  of 
conventional  structures  in  the  United  States. 
Actually,  the  United  States  has  a  highly  flex- 
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ible.  multi-layered  political  structure.  Un- 
like France,  which  is  tightly  centralized,  the 
United  Stittes  Is  a  union  of  fifty  states,  each 
with  its  own  administrative  structure.  Tlie 
Amerlc.in  states  constitute  fifty  labor .uories 
in  government.  Thus,  on  examination,  the 
nihilist  complaints  against  the  Anierlr.m 
"Power  Structure"  are  invalid. 

The  maze  of  commltteee  and  collectives 
that  thrive  on  campuses  and  In  slum  areas  of 
big  cities,  both  In  the  United  Stiites  and 
Western  Europe,  mask  their  real  objectives 
and  intentions  in  their  criticism  of  existing 
free  societies.  The  West  German  nihilists, 
such  as  those  who  rioted  after  the  shootini; 
of  "Red"  Rudl  Dutschke  this  spring,  come 
close  to  revealing  their  goals  when  they  refer 
to  themselves  as  an  "extra-parliamentary 
opposition."  Obviously,  the  protest  elements 
believe  that  parliaments  and  congresses  are 
moribund  and  seek  their  destruction.  Thus 
the  real  objective  of  the  nihilists  in  the 
United  States,  for  example.  Is  not  the  control 
of  a  few  campuses  or  any  radical  "restructur- 
ing" of  university  life  but  the  end  of  reprr- 
sentatlve  government. 

Direct  sharing  of  decision  making  has  a 
superficial  appeal  to  some  people  who  haven't 
considered  the  nature  of  the  state  or  the  ht';- 
tory  of  self-government.  Indeed  this  Is  .i 
classic  socialist  goal — the  establishment  of 
myriad  "soviet*"  or  workers  and  student 
councils.  The  nihilists  of  today  simply  add 
to  this  old  conception  the  new  idea  of  utiliz- 
ing computers  to  register  the  current  will  oi 
the  people  on  every  piece  of  legislation  and 
every  policy,  thereby  eliminating  the  Institu- 
tions of  representative  goverrunent. 

The  ancients,  in  their  wisdom,  rejectei 
this  type  of  direct  democracy,  not  because 
of  Inadequate  communications  In  classic.il 
times  but  because  It  would  have  turned  gov- 
ernment into  an  expression  of  transitory 
emotion.  Yet  this  is  what  the  New  Left  really 
wants  In  the  United  States  and  Europe:  gov- 
ernment by  plebiscite,  or  pleblsoltory  democ- 
racy. If  such  a  system  were  adopted  In  any 
free  country,  it  would  be  the  end  of  Ubertv 
under  law. 

Bertrand  de  Jouvenel,  the  French  writer 
on  government,  has  warned  that  such  a  sys- 
tem of  extreme  participatory  politics  would 
"become  the  expression  of  the  passions  >■: 
the  moment."  It  Is  timely  to  bear  in  mln.l 
that  one  of  the  chief  advocates  of  govern- 
ment by  plebiscite  In  the  20th  century  w.is 
Adolf  Hitler.  Had  the  Weimar  Republic  pos- 
sessed a  "power  structure"  more  solidly  based 
In  the  rule  of  law.  Hitler  would  not  have 
been  able  to  translate  a  state  of  unrest  :ina 
a  mood  of  rebellion  Into  a  regime  of  colossal 
tyranny. 

In  reading  the  comments  made  by  leadeis 
of  the  Students  for  Democratic  Society  and 
other  nihilistic  groups.  It  Is  not  hard  to  un- 
derstand that  the  demands  for  "participatory 
politics"  are  but  a  euphemism  for  minority 
dictatorship. 

The  demonstrators  at  Columbia  University, 
for  example,  didn't  seek  to  discover  and  Im- 
plement the  will  of  the  entire  student  body. 
The  majority  of  students  wanted  to  continue 
their  classwork.  What  happened  at  Columbia 
was  that  a  small  minority  of  militants,  claim- 
ing to  be  the  authentic  voice  of  student 
power,  declared  war  on  the  established  order 
and  seized  positions  of  power.  This  is  the 
classic  pattern  of  all  revolutions — control  and 
domination  by  a  ruthless  minority  In  the 
name  of  the  majority. 

Tli€  behavior  of  the  new  nihilists  exposes 
the  emptiness  of  their  professed  Idealism.  -^ 
true  Idealist  concerned  with  human  relations 
does  not  throw  stones  at  policemen  or  burn 
other  people's  automobiles  to  form  a  flaming 
barrier.  One  who  is  Interested  In  llberatlnt: 
constructive  energies  does  not  use  the  office 
of  a  university  president  as  a  latrine.  Those 
who  are  sincere  in  their  complaints  about 
"police  brutality"  do  not  engage  In  "student 
brutality"  towards  police.  Those  who  say  that 
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they  want  an  unexplolted,  creative  society  do 
not"  make  heroes  of  Mao  Tse-tung.  "Che" 
Guevara  and  Ho  Chi  Mlnh— symbols  of 
repressive  regimes.  And  those  who  are  honest 
when  they  urge  tolerance  of  dissent  are  not 
likely  to  show  complete  Intolerance  for  whose 
who  assent  to  the  values  of  a  free  society. 

In  the  disorders  of  our  era  are  several  ele- 
ments Tliere  Is  a  form  of  revolutionary 
romanticism,  a  playing  with  extremism. 
These  innocents  .surely  will  discover,  as  his- 
tory' show.s,  that  revolution  e.its  Its  children, 
■mere  is  intellectual  deterioration,  which 
.shows  up  in  the  rellanoe  on  buttons,  posters 
,ind  slogans  and  in  the  cult  of  secondary  per- 
sonalities such  as  "Red"  Danny  Cohn-Bendlt 
in  France  and  Mark  Rudd  in  the  United 
SUitrt.  But  there  also  iS  a  neurotic,  poisoned 
.■tniosphere  in  the  nihilist  movement  and 
organizations — a  true  darkness  of  the  spirit 
.such  as  characterized  the  Nazi  movement.  In 
the  writings  and  speeches  of  the  more  ex- 
treme demonstrators,  both  on  campus  and 
Hi  the  streets,  is  the  threat  to  lynch  civil- 
ization The  campuses  disturbances  are  only 
one  component  in  the  situation.  Equally 
alarming  are  such  situations  as  the  recent 
ime  in  which  a  rnbble  of  shouting  protesters 
from  the  camp-in  at  Wfshlngton  aoused  and 
threatened  the  Attort.ey  General  of  the 
United  Stat?s. 

The  communists  nre  not  the  originators  of 
the    nihilist    revolution.    They    do.    in    most 
i.ises.  control  it.  Moreover,  the  nihilists  em- 
jjloy  the  communist  vocabulary  and  tactics. 
And  the  communists  ;ire  the  ones  who  ulti- 
mately profit  from  the  work  of  the  nihilists. 
The   nihilist  movement  offers  a  dead  end 
to  America's  free  society.  It  a£ks  for  tolera- 
tion so  that  It  can  engage  in  the  wrecking  of 
the  country.  Already  excessive  toleration  has 
resulted  in  the  burning  of  cities,  the  paralysis 
ui    universities  and   the  necessary   emplace- 
ment of  machine  guns  on  Capitol  Hill.  Tol- 
irance  is  not  the  only  desirable  public  virtue. 
Prudence   also   Is   a  requisite   of   a   civilized 
Mate.  No  matter  what  the  cause  or  what  the 
rationale    offered    for    disorder,    lawlessness 
cannot  be  permitted  or  condoned.  The  ex- 
tremist   behavior   of   demonstrators    already 
has  created  an  intolerable  atmosphere  in  the 
United  States.  The  American  Republic  is  in 
process   of   demolition   from  within  at   the 
hands  of  small  cadres  of  militant  wreckers. 
If  mobocracy  is  not  to  become  the  American 
form  of  government,  r  stop  must  be  put  to 
the   work  of  the   nihilists.   And   the  United 
States  must  find  a  new  leadership  that  Is  not 
afraid  to  exercise  responsibility. 

Anthony  Harrican. 

Managing  Editor. 
Frank  J.  Johnson. 

Foreign  Editor. 
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ernment,  the  Nuclear  Nonprollferation 
Treaty,  and  announced  that  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  have  agreed 
to  hold  talks  aimed  at  reducing  the 
spiraling  levels  of  strategic  weapons  sys- 
tems. Incidentally,  the  President  first 
proposed  such  talks  to  the  Soviet  Union 
more  than  4  years  ago. 

The  hopeful  news  out  of  WashiiiRton, 
however,  is  not  just  a  personal  triumph 
for  President  Johnson.  It  is  a  day  of  hope 
for  the  entire  world. 

Instant  peace  is  not  likely  to  break  out 
tomorrow  morning  all  over  the  world. 
However,  the  groundwork  laid  Monday 
holds  the  solid  promise  of  peace  in  the 
not-too-distant  future  for  all  the  gen- 
erations who  will  come  after  us. 
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RESOLUTION       OP       THE       COEUR 
D'ALENE   INDIAN   TRIBE   OF   IDAHO 


HON.  JAMES  A.  McCLURE 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON   SEEKS 
WORLD   PEACE 


HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  3.  1968 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  all 
the  multifaceted  activities  and  responsi- 
iHlities  of  the  American  Presidency,  per- 
haps the  most  important  in  recent  years 
has  been  the  search  for  world  peace.  It 
is  clear  from  the  words  of  former  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  and  the  late  President 
Kennedy  that  world  peace  preoccupied 
their  thinking  and  their  energies.  This 
condition  also  holds  true  for  President 
Johnson. 

Monday,  then,  must  have  been  a  day 
of  real  satisfaction  for  the  President.  He 
signed,  on  behalf  of  the  American  Gov- 


OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  3,  1968 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  seem- 
ingly few  members  of  our  minority 
groups  today  are  petitioning  the  courts 
and  Congress  with  their  grievances 
through  legitimate  channels.  Instead,  we 
find  pickets  before  the  White  House; 
poor  people  camped  in  our  national 
parks;  riots  in  our  cities:  and  citizens 
desecrating  the  symbols  of  our  free- 
dom. Through  civil  disobedience  they 
demand  more  food,  better  living  condi- 
tions, and  spontaneous  brotherhood 
from  their  fellow  Americans.  In  terms 
of  destruction  and  law  enforcement,  the 
price  we  will  pay  for  these  improved  con- 
ditions will  indeed  be  high.  More  im- 
portant, our  Nation's  moral  fiber  is 
quickly  disintegrating  in  face  of  such 
irresponsible  action. 

It  was  with  pride,  therefore,  that  I 
recently  received  a  resolution  from  the 
Coeur  d'Alene  Indian  Ti  ibe  of  northern 
Idaho,  in  which  they  outlined  a  respon- 
sible and  direct  approach  to  gaining  the 
cooperation  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  solving  their  problems.  I  have  already 
had  an  opportimity  to  congratulate  the 
leaders  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Tribe,  and 
I  shall,  at  this  time,  bring  their  ideas  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives: 
RESOLirriON 
Whereas,  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Tribe  does  not 
agree  in  principal  with  responsible  tribal 
bodies  participating  in  mass  demonstrations 
such  as  the  Poor  People's  March  to  Wash- 
ington, and 

Whereas,  events  during  the  march  have 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Tribal 
Council  substantiated  the  prudence  of  the 
Coeur  d'Alene  Tribe's  point  of  view,  now, 
therefore, 

Belt  resolved: 

That  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Tribe  adopts  the 
following  statement  regarding  the  Poor  Peo- 
ple's Marca  to  Washington. 

The  Coexir  d'Alene  Tribal  Council  recog- 
nizes the  right  and.  In  some  cases,  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  mass  demonstrntlons  in  behalf 
of  the  poor  and  underprivileged  of  our  na- 
tion. It  is  sympathetic  to  the  black  people, 
the  Mexican  Americans  and  all  the  other 
racial  and  economic  minorities.  It  realizes 
that  oiu-  nation  still  has  much  to  achieve  in 


the  fields  of  social  and  economic  Justice.  It 
also  has  much  to  achieve  in  the  fields  of 
law  and  order. 

Despite  our  sympathy  for  these  under- 
privileged groups  and  our  support  of  tliem. 
we  do  not  feel  that  that  Is  the  expedient 
and  effective  method  lor  the  Indian  groups 
to  follow.  It  is  true  Unit  tome  of  our  Indian 
people  are  umoiip;  the  mo.st  poor,  that  some 
of  our  Indian  ai^soclates  have  suffered  from 
discrimination,  segregation  and  social  and 
economic  deprivation  exceeding  that  of  the 
other  poor  people  of  America.  We  were  the 
dispossessed  and  the  alienated.  We  need  not 
detail  this.  It  is  recognized  as  a  black  page 
in  the  hlstorv  of  our  country. 

But  our  organized  tribes  have  learned  to 
work  ihrout^h  the  legitimate  channels  of  our 
courts,  our  government  agencies  and  our 
Congress.  We  have  emerged  as  responsible 
governmental  entitles.  As  such,  we  find  our- 
selves a  part  of  our  nation  politic  -a  pr.rt  of 
the  prooe:s  of  government.  We.  therefore, 
can  express  our  wants  and  needs  better 
through  these  proper  channels  than  by  "tak- 
ing to  the  streets"  and  the  highways. 

Another  thing— Just  as  we  as  individuals, 
as  a  race  and  as  a  social  and  economic 
inlnoritvmay  have  suffered  more  than  others, 
our  problems  have  been  uniquely  Indian. 
Therefore,  our  solutions  must  be  uniquely 
Indian.  We  can  achieve  more  by  our  own 
methods.  As  a  relatively  small  segment  of 
poor  society,  our  special  needs  and  solutions 
can  be  lost  in  the  welter  of  the  disorganized 
millions  of  poor  people  most  of  whom  have 
little  knowledge  of  our  special  problems  and 
circumstances.  The  unrealistic,  sometimes 
grossly  inaccurate  statements  by  representa- 
tives of  the  Poor  People's  March  about  the 
"Indian  Problem"  recently  made  in  Washing- 
ton. DC.  bear  this  out.  We  Indians  and  our 
chosen  spokesmen  can  best  speak  for  our- 
selves. 

Lot  us  hope  that  our  Indian  people  will 
work  as  they  wish  in  the  activities  and 
demonsir.Mions  in  behalf  of  the  poor  people 
of  our  country.  But  may  we  and  they.  In 
working  for  our  Indian  poor,  particularly 
those  on  our  Reservations,  avoid  the  use  of 
public  demonstrations  and  work  through  our 
regular  governmental  channels. 

Ctrtitication:  Tlie  foregoing  resoUition  was 
adopted  bv  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Tribal  Council 
at  a  meeting  held  June  3,  1968.  at  the  Plum- 
iner  Sub-Agency  near  Plummer.  Idaho,  with 
the  required  quorum  present,  by  a  vote  of  5 
for  and  0  against. 

Oswald  G.  George. 

Vice  Chairman. 
Evangeline    Abraham, 

Secretary. 


MAYOR  ASKS  THAT  BELLS  RING  ON 
JULY  4 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  SHIPLEY 

or   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  3,  1968 
Mr.  SHIPLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
an  article  appeared  in  the  Benld,  111., 
Enterprise   whereby   Mayor   Tileo   Ber- 
tagnolli,  Benld,  111.,  declared  a  citywide 
observance,  "Bells  on  Independence  Day" 
be  designated  for  July  4.  1968.  The  rins;- 
ing  of  bells  on  July  4  in  observance  of  the 
birth  of  the  United  States  is  a  very  sound 
idea  and  I  feel  merits  mention  in  the 
Congressional    Record.    Under    unani- 
mous consent,  the  article  follows: 
Mayor  Asks  That  Bells  Ring  Jtn,Y  4 
Whereas.  Religious,  civic  and  patriotic  or- 
ganizations will  once  agraln  Join  in  the  annual 
July  4th  celebration.  'BeHs  On  Independence 
Dav,"  and 
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Whereas,  the  ringing  of  b«ll8  in  schools, 
churches,  village  balls,  carlUona  and  other 
public  places  will  be  at  1  o'clock  p.m.  Thurs- 
day, July  4,  1068,  and  one  full  minute  of  bell 
ringing  will  be  staged  nationwide  In  observ- 
ance of  the  birth  of  these  United  States, 
and 

Whereas,  the  ringing  of  bells  Is  to  com- 
memorate symbolically  the  ringing  of  the 
Liberty  Bell  In  1776  that  proclaimed  the 
signing  of  our  Declaration  of  Independence, 
that  historic  document  that  marked  the 
birth  of  our  country  as  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent nation,  and 

Whereas.  It  Is  altogether  fitting  and  proper 
for  us  to  encourage  all  our  citizens  to  take 
part  If  at  all  possible  In  this  national,  pa- 
triotic event. 

Now,  therefore,  I.  Tlleo  Bertagnolll,  mayor 
of  the  City  of  Benld.  Illinois,  do  hereby  de- 
clare the  cltywlde  observance.  "Bells  On  In- 
dependence bay."  be  designated  for  July  4. 
1968.  ceremonies.  I  further  call  upon  our 
citizens  to  take  note  of  this  observance  by 
the  planning  of  special  programs  that  will 
consist  of  bell  ringing  ceremonies  to  remind 
ua  of  our  freedom  and  the  high  cost  of  that 
fceedom.. 

TiLEO   BiniTAGNOLU, 

Mayor. 


HON.    CHARLES    SILVER    DELIVERS 
MEMORIAL  TO  SENATOR  ROBERT 

P.  KENNEDY 


HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

or    NKW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  3.  1968 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  7, 
1968,  the  Honorable  Charles  H.  Silver, 
consultant  to  the  mayor  of  the  city  of 
New  York  and  president  of  Beth  Israel 
Medical  Center  delivered  a  memorial 
tribute  to  the  late  Senator  Robert  P. 
Kennedy. 

This  eloquent  tribute  from  a  distin- 
guished resident  of  the  city  of  New  York 
is  particularly  appropriate  at  this  time 
because  Mr.  Silver  discusses  patriotism, 
freedom  and  the  price  which  Senator 
Kennedy  paid  for  these  cherished 
principles. 

I  am  placing  the  full  text  of  Mr. 
Silver's  remarks  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  for  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House: 

Address  bt  Hon.  Charles  H.  Silver.  Presi- 
dent. Beth  Israel  Medical  Center,  at 
Memorial  Tribute  for  Senator  Robert  P. 
Kennedy — June  7,    1968 

There  Is  a  scar  In  the  heart  of  our  people 
that  has  widened  again  like  a  wound 
reopened. 

Its  pain  cannot  be  healed  by  any  remedy 
but  time — perhaps  not  even  by  time.  Nor 
will  It  be  eased  except,  perhaps,  by  a  pro- 
found inventory  of  the  demented  forces  that 
produce  the  unimaginable  violence,  chaos 
and  tragedy  that  stalk  our  land. 

Dark,  Indeed,  Is  the  glass  throu^;h  which 
we  look  back  on  the  events  of  the  past  few 
days. 

Senator  Kennedy  Is  dead.  Even  as  we 
mourn  the  loss  of  this  fine,  yount;  leader,  we 
lament,  as  well,  the  loss  of  a  very  sub- 
stantial part  of  our  national  self-respect. 

All  we  have  left  are  the  bitter  dregs  of 
bereavement  ...  a  chance  to  examine  the 
mistakes  of  yesterday  .  .  .  the  sorrow  of 
today  .  .  .  and  out  of  these,  we  may  some- 
bow  find  the  strength  to  build  a  brighter 
tomorrow. 

But  we  must  not  forget.  The  nightmares — 
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of  President  John  Kennedy's  death — of  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King's  death — of  Senator 
Robert  Kennedy's  death — are  an  anguished 
warning,  thrice  repeated,  and  a  national 
shame,  thrice  endured. 

We  must  remember  .  .  .  and  resolve  .  .  . 
to  make  amends,  to  seek  the  truth  .  .  .  and, 
with  sanity.  Justice  and  mercy,  to  determine 
that  no  such  further  disgrace  will  blight  the 
pages  of  our  history. 

It  must  seem  that  some  of  our  two  hun- 
dred million  people  have  lost  their  minds.  It 
may  help  us  to  keep  our  own  if  we  remember 
chat  in  a  commonwealth  of  so  many  millions 
there  may  be  some  who  do  not  belong  here 
and  do  not  deserve  to  st.^y. 

It  Is  not  easy  to  single  them  out.  It  Is  no 
simple  matter  to  spot  the  threat  of  danger 
beforehand — and  there  Is  alwaj's  the  risk  of 
trapping  the  Innocent,  in  the  net  of  sus- 
picion, along  with  the  guilty. 

Yet.  are  we  not  reaping  the  repulsive  har- 
vest of  our  own  apathy?  Are  we  not  cultivat- 
ing crime,  encouraging  social  degenerates  and 
enemies  of  decency  and  democracy?  We  are 
eliminating  the  death  penalty,  coddling 
criminals  and  freely  putting  guns  into  the 
hands  of  lunatics  and  Idiots. 

Why  have  we  had  5600  deaths  by  violence 
In  the  United  States  In  the  last  year  while 
Great  Britain,  for  example,  had  less  than  30, 
France  less  than  20? 

When  are  we  going  to  learn?  When  will  we 
cc«ne  to  c.ire?  When  will  we  return  to  the 
legacy  of  our  faith  and  the  Law  of  God? 

The  first  news  come  like  a  bolt  from  the 
sky.  This,  it  truly  was  .  .  .  shocking  and 
numbing  in  Its  Impact. 

With  moist  eyes,  unable  to  move  from  our 
television  sets,  we  watched  .  .  .  stunned  and 
confounded  by  a  series  of  unbelievable  scenes 
.  .  .  consumed  by  a  sense  of  horror  and 
disbelief. 

As  the  original  fact  of  the  cowardly  attack 
struck  home — and  then  struck  again  with  the 
dreadful  tidings  of  Senator  Kennedy's 
death — our  whole  world  came  to  a  sudden, 
shuddering  halt.  The  crowded  streets  froze 
into  screaming  silence. 

Humanity  held  Its  breatb.  In  every  fearful 
heart  there  came  a  piercing  grief,  a  pang  of 
sorrow  for  Mrs  Kennedy  and  the  children. 
From  every  far-fiung  land,  even  from  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain,  where  compassion  seemed 
to  have  fled,  there  came  a  sound  of  sobbing. 

The  bleeding  flesh  of  our  heroic  dead  be- 
came a  symbol  of  mankind's  shame  that  our 
enlightened  civilization  could  breed  the  evil 
hand  and  eye  that  aimed  those  fatal  shots. 

Is  this  the  terrible  price  of  too  much  free- 
dom? 

Are  the  borders  of  constitutional  protec- 
tion too  broad  for  those  who  despise  our  laws 
and  desecrate  our  liberty? 

Has  our  own  lazy  loyalty  and  Indifferent 
Americanism  played  a  part  in  this  Incredible 
pattern  of  events? 

It  Is  not  easy  to  answer. 

Our  hearts  are  too  heavy  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  a  noble  young  warrior  has  been 
cut  down  In  the  prime  of  his  days,  in  the 
very  moment  of  his  triumph,  at  the  very 
beginning  of  his  most  notable  achievements. 

His  was  a  bold,  uncompromising  call  to 
truth  .  .  a  call  to  arms  against  Injustice 
and  oppression  and  poverty  that  keeps  ring- 
ing in  our  aching  hearts. 

We  hear  him  yet.  We  see  htm  as  he  stood 
before  us  .  .  .  smiling  .  .  .  self-assured  .  .  . 
and.  oh.  so  tragically  young  He  Is  there  .  .  . 
head  high  .  .  .  waving  to  cheering  crowds  .  .  . 
rushing  forward  to  shake  a  friendly  hand. 

Such  a  man  cannot  be  eliminated  by  a 
maniac  with  a  gun  .  .  .  no  .  .  .  nor  by  the 
madness  that  walks  abroad  In  the  world. 

Such  a  man  lives  .is  long  as  men  dream 
of  freedom.  His  influence  grows  with  the 
growth  of  the  great  country  he  served  .  .  . 
alive  and  indestructible  in  our  memories. 
Time  erects  his  monument,  and  history  wlU 
build  It  high. 
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We  weep  at  the  loss  of  a  cherished  friend 

We  are  outraged  at  the  disgrace  that  a^aui 
and  again  has  befallen  our  land. 

Robert  P.  Kennedy  paid  a  high  price  t<  r 
his  patriotism  .  .  .  but  he  was  a  patriot.  Most 
of  us  dont  even  know  the  meaning  of  the 
word. 

Perhaps  we  will  think  differently  now. 

Perhaps  we  will  act  differently. 

On  this  day  of  mourning  and  remen.- 
brance,  we  honor  the  memory  of  his  wisdom, 
wit  and  eloquence  Our  spirit  is  warmed  again 
by  the  fire  that  lighted  his  love  of  America. 
Our  hope  for  democracy  lives  on — and.  while 
It  lives,  those  who  love  liberty  cannot  tniiv 
die.  In  his  name,  let  us  resolve  to  strengthen 
our  national  Integrity,  to  protect  the  prin- 
ciples of  Justice  and  equality  for  which  he 
gave  his  life. 

That  is  the  greatest  tribute  we  can  pay  ni 
eternal  gratitude  for  his  ultimate  sacrifice 

While  our  hearts  grieve,  let  us  beseech 
eternal  peace  and  the  blessing  of  Almighry 
Ood,  as  we  Intone  the  ancient  supplication 
of  the  Kaddlsh  for  the  immortal  soul  cf 
Senator  Robert  Francis  Kennedy,  friend  of 
mankind. 


July  3,  1968 


"TOPICAL  COMMENT:  KENNEDY  IN 
AFRICA— ONE  MAN'S  FAITH  IN  A 
CONTINENT,"  AN  ARTICLE  BY 
WAYNE  FREDERICKS 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  3,  1968 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  insert  in  the  Record 
a  most  thoughtful  article  concerning  the 
late  Senator  Robert  P.  Kennedy  and 
Africa. 

The  article  was  written  by  a  friend  of 
the  Senator's,  Wayne  Fredericks,  wl.o 
served  with  very  great  distinction  from 
1961  until  1967  as  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  African  Affairs. 

Mr.  Fredericks,  who  holds  the  Sta:e 
Department's  Superior  Honor  Award,  is 
now  with  the  Ford  Foundation,  workin? 
in  the  area  of  international  programs. 

The  article,  which  appeared  in  tl.e 
June  20,  1968,  Issue  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  follows : 

Topical    Comment:    Kennedy    in    Afric.  - 

One   Man's  Faith   in   a  Continent 

(By  Wayne  Fredericks) 

On  June  6  two  years  ago.  Sen.  Robert 
Kennedy  said  to  the  students  of  the  Unlvi  r- 
slty  of  Cape  Town  In  South  Africa:  "At  '  .e 
heart  of  Western  freedom  and  democrac  is 
the  belief  that  the  Individual  man,  the  ch:Id 
of  God,  is  the  touchstone  of  value — and  11 
society,  groups,  the  state,  exist  for  his  ben- 
efit. Therefore,  the  enlargement  of  liberty  :  or 
Individual  human  beings  must  be  the  bri- 
preme  goal  and  the  abiding  practice  f 
Western  society."  His  speech  was  made  In  the 
course  of  a  journey  which  took  him  and  Mrs, 
Kennedy  to  the  Republic  of  South  Africa, 
Kenya.  Tanzania,  and  Ethiopia. 

Robert  Kennedy's  interest  in  Africa  pcos 
back  at  least  as  far  as  the  "Kennedy  airlift" 
of  I960,  when  the  Kennedy  Foundation  pro- 
vided charter  flights  for  a  number  of  students 
from  Blast  Africa  who  had  scholarships  :ic 
various  American  colleges  but  did  not  ha.e 
funds  to  get  to  this  country  from  Africa. 

Robert  Kennedy  remained  especially  Inter- 
ested in  the  role  of  youth  and  studen:3 
throughout  the  world,  including  Africa,  and 
was  conscious  of  the  great  Impact  which 
would  be  made  in  Africa  as  more  and  more 
young  and  increasingly  better  educated 
Africans  assumed  p>osltlons  of  responsibility. 


When  he  reached  Ethiopia  on  his  1966 
Mrlcan  trip,  he  spoke  to  several  thousand 
students  In  a  hall  normally  holding  one-third 
ihat  number,  and  referred  to  youth  and 
students  as  the  elite  of  their  country  and  told 
them  It  was  their  responsibility  to  strive  for 
the  betterment  of  their  own  people  and  "to 
promote  a  dialogue  between  young  people  of 
all  nations." 

His  Interest  In  Africa  grew  during  his  years 
as  attorney  general  and  as  senator  He  asked 
for  and  received  regular  briefings  on  African 
developments  from  State  Department  officials 
and  others. 

He  had  often  expressed  to  me  a  desire  to 
visit  Africa  and  was  pleased  when  he  received 
an  invitation  In  the  autumn  of  1965  from  the 
president  of  the  National  Union  of  South 
African  Students  to  speak  to  a  student 
audience  In  Cape  Town.  Delays  In  obtaining 
visas  and  In  finding  a  mutually  acceptable 
time  caused  the  trip  to  be  postponed  until 
Jime  1966,  a  time  which  was  not  convenient 
lo  Sen.  Kennedy  because  of  the  political 
campaign  of  1966.  Nevertheless  he  proceeded. 
An  Impressive  amount  of  time  and  energy 
went  into  the  prep.iratlon  of  the  trip. 
Information  was  requested,  not  only  from 
official  sources,  but  from  universities  and  a 
wide  variety  of  private  sources  of  knowledge 
on  southern  and  eastern  Africa.  The  senator 
held  discussions  with  scholars,  officials, 
businessmen,  churchmen.  Journalists,  au- 
thors, Africans,  South  Africans,  representing 
a  wide  range  of  views  on  developments  In 
Africa  and  on  race  relations. 

Particularly  useful  were  a  series  of  Satur- 
day morning  dlscusslonr.  beginning  with 
breakfast  at  the  senator's  home  at  Hickory 
Hill.  During  these  and  other  discussions.  Sen. 
Kennedy  formulated  and  refined  the  prlnci- 
lial  themes  of  his  spe«ches  In  the  four  coun- 
ries  he  was  to  visit. 

In  the  case  of  South  Africa,  whose  p>olicy  of 
■apartheid  was  repugnant  to  most  of  the 
xorld  community  and  whose  racial  problems 
were  very  difficult,  he  was  anxious  to  set 
forth  for  all  South  African-s,  regardless  of 
race,  his  own  views  of  the  basic  values  of 
V/estem  democracy.  (It  was  from  a  speech 
in  South  Africa  that  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy 
quoted  In  his  eulogy  to  his  brother  in  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral  on  June  8.) 

Although  he  was  Ignored  by  South  African 
Dfflctals  his  speeches,  his  visits  to  universities. 
\o  African  townships,  to  the  late  Chief  Albert 
liUthull,  and  to  Industrial  leaders  were  wlde- 
:v  reported.  And  Kennedy,  too,  was  Impressed 
'.ot  only  by  modern  technological  achieve- 
ments—^but  by  Chief  Luthull.  a  modest  Afri- 
can Nobel  Peace  Prize  winner  under  restric- 
tion on  his  farm  and  of  whom  Sen.  Kennedy 
.aid.  "He  is  one  of  the  most  impressive  men 
I  have  ever  met.  His  compassion,  understand- 
ing, and  tolerance  were  most  impressive." 
As  Kennedy  departed,  the  Rand  Dally  Mall 
n  English  language  Johannesburg  paper, 
aid  "Sen.  Robert  Kennedy's  visit  Is  the  best 
•hlng  that  has  happened  to  South  Africa  for 
years.  It  Is  as  If  a  window  has  been  flung 
open  and  gust  of  fresh  air  has  swept  into  a 
room." 

Although  the  South  African  portion  of  the 
journey  was  controversial  both  inside  and 
outside  South  Africa,  the  visits  to  Kenya, 
Tanzania,  and  Ethiopia  took  the  form  of  a 
lomecoming.  President  Kenyatta.  President 
'.'verere.  and  His  Majesty  Halle  Selassie  and 
heir  people  accorded  him  a  reception  usually 
reserved  for  a  visiting  chief  of  state.  Both 
President  Nyerere  and  the  Emperor  had  met 
Robert  Kennedy  during  their  state  visits  to 
•.his  country  in  1963  when  he  was  attorney 
L-eneral. 

Robert  Kennedy  was  one  of  those  few 
\merlcan  In  high  peaces  who  early  felt  the 
L-rowlng  Importance  of  Africa  and  who  saw 
ihe  importance  of  the  issue  of  race  and  color 
for  Africa,  for  the  United  States,  and  for  the 
v.-orld.  He  saw  danger  in  the  minority  re- 
s-'imes  throughout  Southern  Africa  based 
solely  on  race  and  in  the  potential  opportun- 
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Ity  they  afforded  communism.  "The  denial 
of  freedom,"  he  said  In  Africa,  "In  whatever 
name,  only  strengthens  the  very  conununlsm 
It  claims  to  oppose." 

He  was  concerned  at  the  low  level  of  U.S. 
economic  assistance  to  Africa  and  called  for 
an  Increased  flow  of  economic  aid  and  private 
Investment  from  the  richer  to  the  poorer 
nations. 

He  had  the  ability  to  communicate  with 
Africans — both  about  their  problems  and 
ours — and  was  always  ready  to  receive  African 
visitors  when  they  came  to  Washington  or 
New  York  on  official  or  private  visits.  One 
African  leader's  comment  to  me  was  typical, 
"Sen.  Kennedy  certainly  has  an  understand- 
ing of  the  problems  of  Africa." 

I  was  m  Kenya  when  the  shattering  news 
of  the  shooting  and  then  the  death  of  Sen. 
Robert  Kennedy  came  President  Jomo  Ken- 
yatta  of  Kenya,  who  has  led  his  people 
through  periods  of  stress  and  difficulty  to 
racial  accommodation  and  tolerance  summed 
it  up  for  himself  and  for  Africa  when  he  said 
on  June  6.  1968.  "America  and  Indeed  the 
world  has  lost  a  courageous,  liberal,  and  far- 
sighted  personality.  The  Ideals  for  which  he 
strived  will  live  on  and  inspire  people  the 
world  over  to  live  In  understanding,  respect, 
and  love." 


ENVOY  OF  FREEDOM 


HON.  GRAHAM  PURCELL 

OF   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  3,  1968 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
had  the  opportunity  to  meet  a  most  dis- 
guished  and  unselfish  American  who  has, 
through  his  own  uncompenstated  efforts, 
done  more  for  America  and  several  indi- 
vidual Americans,  than  the  entire  U.S. 
Government  was  able  to  accomplish. 

I  am  referring  to  Mr.  Maxwell  Rabb, 
of  New  York  City,  who  recently  was  suc- 
cessful in  bringing  his  seventh  detained 
American  out  of  East  German  jails, 
purely  through  his  personal  efforts. 

Although  Mr.  Rabb  is  presently  an 
attorney,  he  has  served  in  critical  capac- 
ities for  the  Government  almost  continu- 
ally since  he  graduated  from  Harvard 
Law  School.  His  service  to  the  Nation 
began  when  he  was  administrative  as- 
sistant to  my  close  friend,  and  a  truly 
distinguished  American,  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  during  his  senatorial  service.  In 
World  War  n  he  served  as  a  Navy 
lieutenant  in  the  amphibious  service,  re- 
turning to  civilian  life  to  become  legal 
and  legislative  consultant  to  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  James  Forrestal.  During  the 
Eisenhower  administration,  ,  Maxwell 
Rabb  served  as  Presidential  jassistant, 
and  secretary  to  the  Cabinet.  In  1958 
and  1959  he  was  chairman  of  the  Ameri- 
can delegation  to  UNESCO  in  Paris. 
Only  recently  he  has  been  appointed  by 
President  Johnson  to  the  President's 
Commission  on  Income  Maintenance 
Programs,  studying  aspects  of  welfare 
programs  in  the  United  States. 

I  point  all  this  out,  because  Mr.  Rabb's 
history  of  service  to  his  country-,  crowned 
with  his  latest  activities  on  behalf  of  in- 
dividual Americans  imprisoned  in  East 
Germany,  seems  to  prove  a  point.  There 
is  a  certain  type  of  individual  whom  this 
Nation  produces,  who  will  continually 
and  unselfishly  utilize  his  natural  talents 
for  the  greater  good  of  the  American 
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people,  without  compensation,  without 
hope  of  personal  gain,  or  of  individual 
recognition.  Today,  at  least,  I  can  help 
balance  the  books  by  attempting  to  pro- 
vide some  small  recognition  of  what  Max- 
well Rabb  has  done  for  us;  for  I  believe 
that  he  is  such  a  man  as  I  have  men- 
tioned. Accordingly,  I  Would  like  the  fol- 
lowing newspaper  item  from  the  New 
York  Daily  News  to  be  inserted  in  the 
Congressional  Record  at  this  point: 
Envoy  of  Prf,ed<jm 
(By  Sidney  Fields) 
It  was  all  done  so  quietly  no  one  knew  that 
Maxwell  Rabb  got  seven  Americans  out  of 
East  German  jails  until  they  were  ireed. 

Six  were  tried  and  received  .sentences  from 
27  months  lo  15  years.  The  seventh.  Ronald 
Wiedenhoeft  served  nine  months,  but  was 
freed  last  June  3.  without  a  trial,  a  triumph 
for  Rabb.  Wlendenhoeft,  31,  with  two  small 
children,  and  an  instructor  of  art  history  at 
CoUimhia.  was  arrested  and  charged  with 
espionage  while  t.iking  photos  of  East  Berlin 
buildings  for  a  Ph.  D.  thesis  on  German 
architecturr. 

When  Rabb  first  met  him  and  told  him  he 
was  free.  Wiedenhoeft  .stood  there  with  a  be- 
wildered, unbelieving  look. 

"They  all  reacted  that  way,"  said  Rabb  re- 
cently in  lu.s  office  here.  "Prisoners  are  never 
told  anything." 

Wiedenhoeft  decided  to  remain  in  Ger- 
many and  finish  his  thesis. 

Last  May  Rabb  negotiated  the  release  of 
Peter  Feiriauer.  27.  of  I>rovidence.  R.I.  a 
student.  The  Communists  said  he  was  in 
East  Berlin  photographing  military  maneu- 
\ers  and  .sentenced  him  to  15  years.  He  spent 
a  vear  in  jail  ijefore  his  trial  and  nine  months 
after  It. 

"He's  still  in  Germany  with  liis  mother." 
Rabb  said.  "After  21  months  In  jail  he  needs 
some  fattening  up.  He's  111." 

Raab   receives  no  compensation   for   these 
efforts;  he  pays  all  his  own  expenses. 
WAS  cabinet  secretary 

He  seems  the  most  unlikely  person  to  nego- 
tiate with  Communists.  A  proper  Bostonlan 
from  Harvard  and  the  Harvard  Law  School, 
who  served  In  the  World  War  II  Navy,  Rabb 
has  three  daughters  and  a  son  who  practice 
with  him  in  the  big  Wall  Street  firm.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  named  him  American  concilia- 
tor on  the  Board  of  International  Investment 
Disputes  of  the  World  Bank  and  last  June  1 
appointed  him  to  the  commission  to  study 
all  aspects  of  welfrtre  In  America. 

Earlier,  when  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  was  in 
the  Senate,  Rabb  was  his  administrative  as- 
sistant. He  was  secretary  to  President  Elsen- 
hower's cabinet,  chairman  of  the  American 
delegation  to  UNESCO  and  since  1960  presi- 
dent of  the  U.3.  Refuge  Committee.  He  speaks 
no  German. 

"That  helped."  said  Rabb.  "The  East  Ger- 
mans thought  I  was  less  likely  lo  jiry  or  an- 
ticipate everything  they  thought  or  spoke." 
On  his  very  first  trip  he  was  startled  to 
learn  that  they  knew  everything  abo)it  him. 
But  he  never  made  any  secet  of  his  feelings 
for  their  ways  and  views  or  his  own  feelings 
about  America's  ways  and  views. 

"They're  susplclovis  and  hostile  because 
they're  the  seventh  largest  industrial  nation 
and  still  unrecognized  by  the  West."  said 
Rabb.  "You  feel  that  East  Germany  is  still 
the  land  of  the  spy  who  came  In  from  the 
cold." 

His  mis.-'lon  began  In  1965  when  he  went  to 
the  Leipzig  Fair  for  a  client  who  wanted  to 
know  if  his  European  competitors  were  do- 
ing business  with  Iron  Curtain  countries.  Al- 
lied firms  were  among  the  top  exhibitors  at 
the  fair.  West  Germany  was  the  second  larg- 
est: the  British,  fourth:  and  the  French,  fifth. 
It  was  Lenin,  who.  observing  capitalist  cut- 
throat rivalry,  remarked  with  savage  sarcasm 
that  when  the  Communists  would  be  ready 
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lo  hang  them  all  thevd  be  bidding  against 
each  other  over  who'd  sell  the  rope  to  the 
Reda. 

Anyway.  Rabb  told  the  East  Germans  he 
met  that  hed  tell  our  State  Department 
about  Allied  participation  In  the  fair.  He  did. 
Pour  months  Liter  State  asked  him  to  go  over 
and  help  John  Van  Altcna  Jr..  of  Milton  Junc- 
tion. Wis  .  a  student  in  West  Germany  before 
he  (;ot  an  eight  year  sentence  for  helping  East 
Germans  escape. 

•  They  dldnt  think  I'd  succeed,  but  wanted 
to  try  everjthlng.*  Rabb  said.  'They  also  told 
me  they  couldnt  pay  me  and  had  nothing  to 
give  the  East  Germans." 

It  took  Rabb  four  trips  to  free  Van  Altena. 
He  served  18  months.  11  of  them  in  solitary. 
When  he  returned  here  to  school  he  wrote  a 
scathing  book  about  East  Germany  called. 
"A  Guest  of  the  State  "  He's  23  now. 

"He  admitted  to  me  that  he  did  have  a  gim 
when  caught."  Rabb  said,  "and  that  he'd  do  It 
all  over  again." 

SON    TRIES    TO   EXPLAIN 

L.ist  rear  he  was  called  on  again  and  made 
four'^jjs'for  four  other  Americans:  Moses 
Hern.n.  25.  of  Akron.  Ohio;  Frederick  Mat- 
thewje.  24.  Elwood  Cltv.  Pa  .  both  restaurant 
workers:  and  Mary  Ellen  Battle.  26.  an  ex- 
Mlss  Tennessee,  a  student  and  now  In  Union 
The.)logic:il  Seminary  The  three  were  charged 
with  helping  East  Germans  escape.  The 
fourth.  William  Lovette.  26.  of  San  Francisco, 
was  irrested  for  reckless  driving  after  plow- 
ing into  a  group  of  people  and  Injuring  ten. 
He  sen-ed  18  months:  Matthews  and  Herrln. 
30:  and  Mlsa  Battle,  19,  before  Rabb  freed 
them. 

One  by-product  of  his  work:  East  Germany 
is  now  buying  American  oranges,  textile  ma- 
chinery arid  West  Virginia  coal. 

How  did  he  do  all  this?  Maybe  beca\jse  he 
denies  the  classic  definition  of  the  diplomat 
as  "a  man  sent  abroad  to  He  for  his  country." 
His  son  Bruce,  who  went  along  to  see  Wleden- 
hoeft  released,  tried  to  explain  It: 

"They  were  overwhelmed  that  an  American 
could  be  human  and  speak  to  them  directly. 
Informally  and  with  complete  honesty  about 
them  and  abcut  us." 

And  Rabb  added,  "I  hope  its  all  over.  There 
are  no  more  Americans  In  East  German  Jails — 
as  of  now." 
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s;ifety  for  adults  and  children  from  criminal 
attack:  therefore  Jie  U 

lo.ohffl.  That  the  Ma'sachu.'etis  House  of 
itepr.seniatlves  resportl-.ely  urtjes  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  enact  legislation 
csiabhshlng  Daylight  Saving  Time  on  a  \ear 
lung  basU:  and  be  it  further 

Resolied.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith. by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth  to  the  presiding  officer 
of  each  branch  of  Congress  and  the  members 
thereof  from  this  Commonwealth 


Mily  3,  1908 


ESTABLISH  DAYLIGHT  SAVING 
TIME 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OP    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  3.  1968 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  a  resolution  memorializ- 
ing the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
enact  legislation  to  establish  daylight 
saving  time  on  a  year  long  basis  which 
was  adopted  on  June  20,  1968,  by  the 
Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives. 
The  text  is  as  follows: 

Whereas,  The  question  of  establishing 
Daylight  Saving  Time  on  a  uniform  basis  for 
twelve  months  of  the  year  htia  long  been  the 
subject  of  debate:  and 

Whereas.  Investigation  and  study  of  this 
question  has  resulted  in  a  finding  that  some 
of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  such  sys- 
tem are:  workers  and  many  school  chllden 
would  arrive  home  in  Daylight  between  51 
and  85  more  days  than  they  do  under  the 
present  system:  a  savings  In  fuel  and  electric 
bills;  a  reduction  In  motor  vehicle  accidents: 
more  Daylight  hours  for  leisure  sports  and 
recreational  activities  and   greater  personal 


CAMPAIGN   AGAINST   CRIME 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  3.  1968 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  up- 
surge of  crime  and  violence  in  the  cities 
of  America  is  a  startling  commentary  on 
the  temper  of  the  times.  There  are  deep- 
seated  causes  to  this  violence  which  must 
ije  eliminated,  but  which  will  take  years 
to  accomplish.  In  the  meantime,  the 
cities  are  faced  with  a  war  against  a 
dangerously  risin?  crime  rate. 

In  February  of  this  year,  I  l)rou«ht  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  campaign 
against  crime  initiated  by  Police  Chief 
Walter  Headley  of  Miami.  Fla.  Over  the 
1967  Christmas  weekend,  a  severe  wave 
of  crimes  prompted  Chief  Headley  to 
react  stronply  against  the  timgs  and 
criminals  who  threatened  the  safety  of 
the  streeU  of  Miami.  The  effectiveness  of 
Chief  Headley's  "get  tough"  campaign  is 
now  well  known. 

Recently,  the  National  Observer  re- 
ported on  the  progress  of  Walter  Head- 
ley's  program  against  crime.  I  think  that 
other  American  cities  could  learn  much 
from  the  policy  and  procedures  of  Chief 
Headley  in  their  own  light  against  crime: 

.\  Touch   Cop   Cits   Crime   in   Miami   Cru- 
sade—Patrol  Docs  Enrage  Some  Negroes, 
Others  Cheer — "Lions  Would  Be  Okay" 
Miami. — Walter  Headley,  a  tough  cop,  set 
out  to  start  "an  epidemic  of  law  and  order" 
In   the  sweltering  .lUd   violent   Negro  neigh- 
borhoods   of    Miami.    He    armed    patrolmen 
with  shotguns  and  dogs,  told  them  to  use 
the  city's  new  "stop  and  frisk"  law  lavishly, 
and   warned  hoodlums   to  beware. 

•When  the  looUng  starts,"  the  chief  of 
Miami  police  said,  "the  shooting  starts." 

That  was  six  months  ago.  Most  of  the  re- 
sults so  far  were  easily  predicted.  Violent 
crimes  in  the  three  large  Negro  neighbor- 
hoods have  dropped  sharply.  In  the  first 
month,  strong-arm  robberies  diminished  by 
62  per  cent  in  the  Negro  neighborhoods,  45 
per  cent  Miami-wide.  So  far  this  year,  not 
one  merchant  has  been  killed  in  a  robbery 
attempt. 

AN  OBJECT  OF  ATTENTION 

Miami's  crackdown  is.  in  a  way.  an  experi- 
ment with  hard-nosed  law  enforcement  In  a 
day  when  hard-nosed  law  enforcement  is  out 
of  style  if  not  beyond  the  letter  of  the  law. 
The  chief  himself  has  become  the  object  of 
attention,  if  not  always  adulation,  of  police 
chiefs,  civil-rights  groups,  and  citizen  law- 
enforcement  groups  across  the  nation. 

He  has  received  more  than  12.000  letters 
since  his  campaign  began  last  Christmas 
Eve.  In  the  first  few  days,  in  fact,  he  re- 
ceived. In  addition  to  the  sacks  of  mail  and 
bundles  of  telegrams,  a  dozen  roses,  a  potted 
polnsettia,  and  a  dollar  from  a  man  in  Ohio 


with  instructions  "to  buy  some  slugs  with 
this." 

This  reflects  a  growing  national  concern 
that  at  times  and  in  certain  places  ap- 
proaches fear  if  not  panic.  Nearly  everyone 
agrees  that  "crime  in  the  streets"  will  be- 
come a  pivotal  Issue  of  the  1968  Presidential 
campaign;  polls  show  most  Americans  worry 
more  about  crime  than  any  other  single 
problem. 

Nowhere  Is  this  concern  and  feor  more 
pervasive  than  in  the  cities.  The  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  last  week  reported 
that  "serious  crime"  In  the  cities  rose  17 
per  cent  In  the  first  three  months  of  this 
year  over  last.  Crimes  of  violence— murder 
rape,  and  robbery — increased  even  moic 
markedly. 

Miami's  Chief  Headley  Is  an  old-time  cop 
who  thinks  tough  enforcement  Is  the  only 
way  to  fight  crime.  "Tliere  has  been  a  policy 
of  appeasement  all  over  the  coimtry."  he 
says,  "and  It  isn't  going  to  accomplish  any- 
thing. The  Job  of  the  police  is  to  protect  life 
and  property,  preserve  the  pence  and  en- 
force the  law"  He  likes  harsh  solutioi^s  for 
harsh  problems  Says  he:  'You  can't  bond  a 
felon  of  the  morgue." 

Civil-rights  groups  were,  predictably  aghast 
at  the  chief's  language.  If  not  his  inten- 
tions: some  civil  libertarians  accused  Mr 
Hendley  of  racist  demagoguery.  One  N.AACP 
official  said  the  62-year-old  chief  was  simplv 
asking  for  trouble. 

NEGRO    REACTION 

What  was  not  so  easily  predicted  was 
the  reaction  of  many  Negroes  In  the  three 
hlgh-crlme-rate  neighborhoods.  Many  of 
them,  either  victims  of  hoodlums  or  neigh- 
bors of  those  who  have  suffered  from  the 
violence  of  black  criminals,  have  urged  Chicl 
Headley  to  keep  the  pressure  on. 

•Some  people  criticize  Headley  for  using 
shotguns  and  dogs."  say  one  Negro  minister, 
"but  with  a  lot  of  my  people  It  would  he 
okay  to  use  tanks  and  lions." 

Another  Negro  man.  the  owner  of  a  small 
appliance  shop  In  the  Liberty  City  area  of 
northwest  Miami,  agrees.  "What  a  lot  of 
people  don't  realize  is  that  black  people  are 
the  biggest  law-and-order  fans  in  town. 
When  ihere  Is  no  law  and  order.  It  Is  black 
people  who  suffer  the  most." 

Even  Chief  Headley's  critics  usually  temper - 
their  criticism  with  faint  praise.  When  the 
Miami  Times,  a  weekly  aimed  at  Dade  Coun- 
ty's 170.000  Negroes,  demanded  that  he  re- 
sign. It  carefully  commended  Mr.  Headley  .- 
goal  of  cutting  the  crime  rate  In  Miami's 
neighborhoods. 

Pan  and  critic  alike  agree  that  there  was 
in  fact,  a  frightening  surge  In  violent  crimes 
last  last  year  and  that  Chief  Headley's  tactic 
of  putting  patrolmen  into  the  "hot"  neigh- 
borhoods has.  In  fact,  cut  out  a  lot  of  the 
trouble. 

In  the  week  end  that  snapped  the  city's 
patience.  58  st"'res  were  hit  by  robbers;  thre? 
merchants  were  killed.  One  was  Chinese, 
the  others  were  white.  One  merchant,  who 
was  not  physicclly  hurt,  was  robbed  for  the 
25th  time. 

"Some  of  them  said  I  wouldn't  have  done 
anything  if  the  merchants  who  were  killed 
had  been  Negroes,"  Chief  Headley  recalled 
last  week.  "Well,  how  do  they  know  I  wouldn  t 
have  done  anything?  " 

Chief  Headley  confesses  he  doesn't  knew 
why  all  this  violence  arrived  with  Christmas. 
"We  noticed  that  the  really  bad  crimes,  the 
crimes  against  the  person,  started  escalatlne 
last  July.  I  cant  explain  it.  unless  it  had 
something  to  do  with  all  the  riots." 

The  chief  sprinkles  his  conversation  with 
military  terms,  discussing  the  "escalation" 
of  crime  and  how  he  "deploys"  his  "troops' 
against  the  "enemy."  He  scorns  such  things 
as  civilian  review  boards  and  community- 
police  relation  boards  as  "fraternizing  with 
the  enemy."  He  plainly  has  no  use  for  subtle, 
indirect,  "crlmlnal-coddUng"  crlme-fightlng. 
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THE    POTENTIAL    WAS    THERE 

•We  had  been  averaging  picking  up  126 
puns  a  week  with  our  stop-and-frisk  law. 
That's  why  I  am  so  happy  about  the  Supreme 
court  ruling  upholding  our  law.  We  weren't 
surprised  when  the  crime  wave  started.  We 
knew  the  potential  was  there." 

Miami  has  become  a  large  city,  with  a 
population  of  almost  400.000.  It  has  spread 
acro6.s  the  swampy  lowlands.  inste?.d  of  grow- 
ing vertically  as  many  older  cities  did.  and 
ihis  often  gives  even  the  slums  a  sunny 
character. 

Negroes  live  in  three  principal  neighbor- 
hoods: the  Central  City,  though  this  has  been 
almost  altogether  taken  over  by  Cuban  refu- 
gees, and  in  two  outlying  communities  called 
Liberty  City  and  Coconut  Grove. 

The  worst-looking  is  Central  City,  a  run- 
down collection  of  dilapidated  stucco  build- 
ings left  over  from  tlie  land-boom  days  of 
the  19208.  Whites  began  giving  up  these 
neighborhood^  during  World  War  II,  and  this 
is  the  area  where  assault,  robbery,  mugging, 
and  rape  are  most  common. 

Liberty  City  is  in  the  northwest  part  of 
town  bevond  the  airport,  and  included  in 
Liberty  c3ity  are  streets  with  the  neat  pink 
or  white  concrete-block  houses  that  most  of 
Miami  lives  in.  Some  of  the  Negro  homes  in 
coconut  Grove,  near  Coral  Gables,  are  quite 

plush. 

In  these  three  areas  live  the  Negroes  who 
make  up  15  per  cent  of  Miami's  population, 
and  who  commit  85  per  cent  of  the  crime. 
If  they  commit  85  per  cent  of  the  crime. " 
says  Chief  Headley  with  a  matter-of-fact 
Mmpliclty  that  Infuriates  many  Negroes, 
that  Is  their  fault  and  not  mine.  But  since 
that  Is  where  the  crime  is,  that  is  where  the 
enforcement  has  to  be." 

He  set  up  a  special  division,  which  was  In- 
evit.ibly  called  a  task  force,  and  armed  them 
with  shotguns  and  assigned  Miami's  20  police 
dogs  to  this  special  shift.  Three  of  the  20  dog 
handlers  are  Negroes. 

"We  put  the  dogs  on  leashes,"  the  chief 
iays  -because  that  is  the  way  they  are  most 
i-ffective."  To  set  up  this  shift,  he  raided 
other  departments.  Several  officers  were  taken 
off  the  vice  squad— not.  the  chief  explained, 
because  he  thinks  prostitution  is  unimpor- 
tant, 'but  crimes  against  people  are  the  most 
important  and  after  all.  it  takes  two  to 
;ango.^' 

Word  got  out  qulfckly.  "For  two  or  three 
days,"  says  the  martiiger  of  a  dimly  lighted 
pool  hall  on  Northwest  65th  Street,  "you 
couldn't  even  find  anybody  to  shoot  a  game 
with.  Some  of  them  I  never  have  seen  again." 
Garth  Reeves,  editor  of  the  Miami  "nmes. 
agrees. 

•The  word  got  around,  and  the  hoodlums 
got  out  of  town.  There  is  a  general  feeling 
la  relief  In  the  Negro  community  about  this. 
But  where  the  danger  lies  is  that  some  of  the 
militants  who  are  looking  for  a  little  action 
will  read  these  tough  things  Headley  Is  say- 
ing and  decide  to  come  in  here  and  see  for 
themselves  how  tough  he  really  Is." 

WE     ALL     MAKE     MISTAKES 

Critics  of  the  crackdown  ( and  not  all  critics 
;  re  black)  charge  that  Chief  Headley's  men 
often  take  the  order  to  stop  and  frisk  vrtth 
too  much  enthusiasm.  In  the  early  days  of 
The  campaign,  several  officers  went  into  a 
Vegro-owned  bar  and  frisked  every  customer 
i:i  the  house.  When  this  provoked  a  loud 
outcry  among  Negroes,  the  chief  apologized, 
more  or  less.  "We  all  make  mistakes."  he  said. 

A  few  weeks  later,  uneasiness  quickly 
turned  to  rage  when  a  17-year-old  Negro  boy 
:;ccuspa  two  white  patrolmen  of  stripping 
him  to  his  undershorts  and  dangling  him, 
lield  only  by  his  heels,  from  an  expressway 
overpass. 

The  two  officers  said  the  boy  abused  them 
with  sarcasm  when  they  found  a  knife  con- 
cealed In  his  shirt  in  a  routine  "shakedown" 
of  suspects  in  a  pool  hall,  but  the  chief  fired 
:hem  when  they  couldn't  explain  why  they 
dangled  the  youth  from  the  overpass. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Many  Negroes  criticized  Mr.  Headley  for 
firing  them  rather  than  placing  charges 
against  them.  By  a  bureaucratic  Irony,  the 
officers  were  charged  only  with  placing  the 
boy  under  arrest  without  reason  and.  further 
provoking  black  rage,  for  "falling  to  com- 
plete the  arrest  procedure." 

•I  know  there  was  some  criticism."  Chief 
Headley  says,  "but  I  turned  over  all  my  in- 
formation to  the  FBI.  and  both  men  have 
been  Indicted  for  violating  that  suspect's  civil 
rights." 

One  Negro  businessman  here  insists,  in 
fact,  that  most  of  the  black  resentment  of 
Mr.  Headley's  crackdown  is  a  misunderstand- 
ing of  the"  chief's  public  statements  rather 
than  disapproval  of  what  he  is  doing.  The 
chief's  bark  is  often  worse  than  the  bite  of 
any  of  his  20  dogs. 

Even  when  he  attempts  to  mollify  his  cri- 
tics the  assurance  Is  less  than  overwhelming. 
"We  haven't  fired  a  shot  or  made  a  wronp 
bite  yet,"  he  replies,  dismissing  complaints 
that  the  dogs  are  meant  to  terrorize  Negro 
neighborhoods  into  tranquility. 

Mr  Headley  is  not  one  of  the  "new  cops." 
He  goes  back  to  the  sterner  era  of  law  en- 
forcement. He  is  a  policeman  to  his  toes,  and 
when  he  married  (for  the  third  time)  a  few 
weeks  ago.  he  selected  his  bride  from  his 
own  department.  She  was  a  policewoman 
whom  he  had  courted  for  11  ye.irs.  He  fired 
her  and  sent  her  home  the  day  after  tney 
were  married. 
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llceman  as  early  as  1944,  when  to  do  so  else- 
where in  the  South  would  have  been  career 
suicide. 

TWO    CATEGORIES   OF    OFFICERS 

To  get  them,  he  says,  Miami  watered  down 
an  entrance  examination  for  the  police  acad- 
emy, a  part  of  the  University  of  Miami,  and 
established  two  categories  of  officers:  White 
would  be  called  policemen.  Negroes  would  be 
patrolmen. 

The  "patrolmen"  were  assigned  to  a  special 
precinct  station  in  the  Central  City  district, 
and  this  station  was  abolished  only  a  few 
years  ago.  Five  years  ago.  at  the  urging  of 
Negroes,  the  special  exam  was  eliminated  and 
only  five  Negroes  have  been  recruited  since 
then. 

About  50  of  the  590-man  police  department 
are  Negroes,  including  the  three  in  the  dog 
corps,  one  lieutenant,  four  sergeants,  two 
motorcycle  patrolmen  and  10  plainclothes 
detectives.  •We're  50  men  short  right  now." 
Chief  Headley  says,  "and  I'd  like  to  fill  every 
vacancy  with  a  Negro  man  if  I  could  find 
them." 

Many  of  them  would  probably  be  assigned 
to  the  three  Negro  neighborhoods.  "That." 
says  the  chief,  •is  where  the  crime  l.s."  This 
would  please  the  Negro  community. 

'We  don't  need  shotguns  and  dogs."  says 
one  Negro  critic  of  the  chief's,  and  a  resident 
of  crime-plagued  Liberty  City.  "We  just  need 
more  men  up  here." 

WESLEY    PRUDEN,  Jr. 


CRIMINALS.     PLEASE     NOTE 

He  parts  his  hair  in  the  middle,  wears  dark 
suits  decorated  only  by  a  Masonic  lapel  pm 
and  sits  behind  a  polished  mahogany  de.-k 
decorated  vrtth  plaques,  citations,  photo- 
graphs, and  other  souvenirs  of  a  long  career. 
A  corner  of  the  desk  is  decorated  by  a  small 
framed  poster,  which  features  a  policer.ian 
and  a  smoking  revolver  with  the  message. 
"Notice  to  Criminals:  Your  police  are  armed 
and  dangerous." 

He  was  a  U.S.  cavalryman  at  15.  a  shrewd 
and  savvy  lad  who  quickly  learned  to  plfv 
polo,  ingratiating  himself  with  his  superiors 
to  win  advancement  In  the  ranks.  He  worked 
as  a  riding  master  on  a  Bernarr  McFadden 
health  spa  in  New  York  state  before  coming 
to  Miami.  He  Joined  the  police  department 
here  in  1937.  hired  to  organize  a  horse  patrol. 
He  was  assigned  to  walking  a  beat  Instead 

"He  was  a  new  kind  of  policeman  then." 
an  observer  of  the  police  of  those  days  re- 
called not  long  ago.  'He  was  even  the  depart- 
ment intellectual,  because  in  those  days  the 
police  were  recruited  from  the  corn  fields  ot 
south  Georgia  and  north  Florida." 

Miami  was  wide  open  then,  a  superswlng- 
ing  kind  of  place  that  looked  on  prostitution 
as  a  source  of  tax  revenue  and  tolerated  side- 
walk bookies  and  "numbers"  agents  openly. 
Miami  is  quiet,  if  not  altogether  dull  today, 
though  there  are  occasional  charges  that 
Mr.  Headley's  department  is  not  100  per  cent 

pure. 

The  chief  likes  to  boast  that  he  Is  a  police- 
man and  not  a  politician,  but  the  survival 
instincts  of  a  political  professional  have 
helped  weather  several  attempts  to  replace 
him  He  turns  criticism  aside  with  a  politi- 
cian's aplomb.  When  a  citizens'  committee 
charged  that  "numbers"  rackets  were  pulling 
m  $5  000,000  a  vear,  the  chief  replied:  '•Aw, 
that's  fantastic."  On  another  occasion,  when 
a  reporter  produced  a  "numbers"  ticket  he 
had  purchased  on  the  street,  the  chief  whis- 
tled and  said,  "I'm  amazed." 

He  cruises  aro\ind  Miami  In  either  a  new 
Llnccl:i  Continental  convertible  of  his  own, 
or  a  city-owned,  nine-year-old  Bulck.  "The 
city  offered  me  a  new  Ford  or  a  Plymouth," 
he  said,  "and  I  told  them,  'nothing  doing.* " 
He  keeps  a  listed  telephone  number  and  a 
policeman's  whistle  by  the  telephone.  Crank 
callers,  and  he  Is  bothered  by  them  occasion- 
ally, get  an  eardrum-shattering  blast. 

Negro  leaders  here,  oh  the  other  hand,  con- 
cede that  Mr.  Headley  has  been  something  of 
a  pioneer  in  civil  rights— he  hired  Negro  po- 


VIETNAM    DISTASTEFUL,    BUT 
NECESSARY 


HON.  JAMES  A.  McCLURE 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  3,  1968 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  im- 
pressive Memorial  Day  ceremony  at 
Kohlerlawn  Cemetery  in  Nampa,  Idaho, 
was  highlighted  by  Tracy  Coker's  address 
on  Vietnam.  Mr.  Coker  is  a  teacher  at 
Nampa  Hich  School.  He  is  also  past  com- 
mander of  the  Nampa  American  Legion 
and  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  Becau.se 
Mr.  Coker's  statement  is  the  best  one  I 
have  read  recently  on  the  subject  of  why 
we  fight  in  Vietnam,  I  place  it  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  as  it  was  reprinted 
in  the  Idaho  Free  Press  and  Caldwell 
News-Tribune: 

Vietnam  Distasteful,  but  Necessary  ;  "We 
Will  Not  Negate  the  Sacrifice  of  Our 
Dead" 

As  we  pause  in  this  moment  to  consider 
those,  living  and  dead,  who  have  served  in 
the  uniformed  services,  it  is  fitting  that  we 
think  about  the  rightness  and  morality  of 
their  services. 

Their  cause,  in  all  case*,  was  and  is.  essen- 
tially, to  preserve  our  Republic  and  lis  ln.stl- 
tutions  and  processes,  which  were  designed 
originally,  and  have  since  been  molded,  to 
achieve  bv  orderly  and  democratic  means  jus- 
tice, libeftv,  and  progre.ss  for  all.  Sometimes 
service  people  have  been  called  upon,  not 
only  to  preserve  these  values  at  home,  but 
to  fight  in  foreign  lands  to  protect  us  from 
invasion,  and  to  protect  and  create  law  and 
order  and  freedom  for  us  and  for  others  of 
manv  nationalities. 

It  has  been  their  part,  only  in  the  tiniest 
measure,  to  determine  the  issues  and  the  pol- 
icies, and  the  dread  question  of  war  or  peace. 
Their  task  has  been  the  simple  act  of  doing 
their  duty  In  all  laith  and  confidence  in  t'l" 
rightness  of  our  causes  as  determined  by  our 
chosen  leaders  and  the  majorities  that  sup- 
ported them.  No  service  person  can.  or  should, 
go  much  further  than  that. 
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This  brings  ua  to  the  fundamental  ques- 
tion: Are  war.  force,  and  violence  ever 
Justified? 

The  question  of  where  and  when  force 
should  be  used  Is  too  vast  for  our  allotted 
speaklnfj  time  today 

All  must  agree  that  war  Is  an  evil  and 
carries  with  It  many  attendant  evils.  If  it 
can  be  Justified  at  all,  It  must  be  on  the  basis 
of  the  reasoning  of  Cicero,  the  ancient  Roman 
orator,  who  said  2.000  ye«rs  ago  that  war  can 
be  Justified  only  to  end  or  prevent  worse 
evils,  such  as  Invasion,  anarchy,  tyranny,  sub- 
version, terrorism  and  slavery.  Force  and 
violence  can  be  Justified  abroad  on  no  other 
basis.  At  home  it  can  be  Justified  to  protect 
life  and  property,  law  and  order,  and  the 
freedom,  rights,  security  and  dignity  of  the 
Individual. 

Orderly  society  depends  mainly  upon  sin- 
cere and  law-abiding  majorities,  who,  aa  in- 
dividuals, seldom  or  never  require  coercion 
to  make  them  respect  the  rights  of  others. 
But  there  are  always  a  few  overly-selfish 
Individuals,  and  even  some  crlmlnally- 
mlnded  persons  whose  violence  against  so- 
ciety mMst  be  overcome  with  greater  force  and 
violence' The  same  Is  true  on  the  interna- 
tional scene.  That  is  partly  why  we  have  war 

Hence,  all  who  believe  In  an  orderly  society, 
where  people  can  be  safe  from  criminal  as- 
sault, must  give  full  support  to  police  power 
and  force,  democratically  controlled  by 
society. 

The  pacifist  takes  the  view  that  all  war  i.nd 
force  is  wrong,  but  he  Is  anxious  to  enjoy  an 
orderly  society.  We  can  respect  his  right  to 
his  view,  we  can  honor  his  courage  If  he 
sticks  to  his  view,  we  can  deeply  appreciate 
his  goodness  of  heart,  which,  if  shared  bv 
every  human  being  would  destroy  war  and 
make  forever  the  use  of  force  unnecessary. 

But  we  can  neither  respect,  or  honor,  or 
appreciate  his  realism  or  his  logic. 

Neither  the  world,  nor  everyone  In  our 
national  society  has  his  goodness  of  heart  or 
purity  of  Intention.  While  we  may  hope  for 
that  day  of  human  perfection,  we  dare  not 
sit  down  to  \w9it  It. 

There  Is  evil  and  dangerous  disorder  In  the 
world.  These  antl-soclal  elements  must  be 
contained  When  they  turn  aggressive,  they 
must  be  fought.  To  complacently  await  the 
day  when  education  and  brotherly  love  shall 
have  changed  them,  can  lead  to  our  non-sur- 
vival. 

Fcrce  never  has  been  and  perhaps  never 
can  be  entirely  absent  from  organized  so- 
ciety. The  only  hope  of  safety.  Justice,  free- 
dom, and  progress  for  all  Is  that  predominant 
force  may  be  always  kept  in  the  hands  of  a 
Just  an('  kindly  people. 

To  do  this  is  not  easy.  Every  good  citizen 
must  do  his  part  and  oppose  with  all  his  being 
and  all  his  resources  every  Ism.  or  doctrine, 
or  Ideology  destructive  to  these  ends.  The 
cost  of  freedom  and  Justice,  and  the  preser- 
vation of  our  nation  Is  high.  It  can  be  counted 
In  the  remembered  and  unremembered  sweat 
and  toll,  suffering,  sacrifice  and  endurance 
of  millions — and  In  the  graves  of  over  a 
million  .'\mericans  who  have  died  for  our 
country. 

No  matter  what  modern  preachments  or 
theories  may  be  advocated,  we  will  not  ne- 
gate the  sacrifice  of  our  dead.  Nor  will  we 
ceaae  to  venerate  their  just  causes.  .\nd  what- 
ever may  be  the  doctrines  or  Ideologies  of 
others,  while  tolerating  those  beliefs  In  this 
land  where  their  freedom  was  bought  by  the 
blood  of  better  men.  we  will  not  fall  to  give 
low  marks  to  those  who  reftise  to  assume  their 
share  of  the  burden. 

The  fact  th.nt  to  commit  ourselves  to  force 
Is  so  distasteful  that  we  all  wish  for  a  better 
world  where  It  Is  not  necessary,  must  not 
deter  us  from  the  grim  task  of  doing  our  duty 
In  the  real  world. 

None  can  view  war  with  as  much  horror 
and  loathing  as  those  of  us  who  have  seen 
it  cloae  up:  but  we  know  that  pacifism  did 
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not  stop  Hitler,  nor  Is  it  likely  to  prevent 
the  terrorism  and  slavery  of  Communism. 
While  we  should  contest  the  spread  and  con- 
tinuation of  such  evils  as  fir  us  possible  by 
moral  persuasion,  skilled  diplomacy,  and  the 
propaganda  of  truth,  we  must  not  deny  our- 
selves the  ultimate  weapon  of  power. 

If  there  be  talk  of  building  bridges  across 
the  chasm  that  divides,  the  world,  let  it  not 
be  bridges  from  us  to  tyrants,  but  rather 
bridges  built  directly  to  the  plain  people  op- 
pressed by  those  Red  regimes  Let  us  build 
bridges  of  hope  to  them  by  standing  fast  for 
freedom,  until  Conununlsm  fades  away  or  Is 
deetroyed. 

It  was  not  the  plain  people  that  made  the 
war  In  Korea,  or  the  one  In  Vietnam.  They 
did  not  enslave  Russia,  or  Red  China,  or  Po- 
land, or  Czechoslovakia,  or  so  many  other 
peoples.  It  was  the  Communist  Party.  Let  us 
not  forget  that. 

Our  fighting  men  did  not  make  the  war 
In  Vietnam,  nor  did  our  national  leaders.  It, 
like  others.  Is  the  result  of  communist  drive 
to  world  conquest.  Let  us  beware  of  our  so- 
called  leaders  who  go  about  the  country  say- 
ing the  war  can  not  be  won.  or  that  It  Is 
unjust,  or  Immoral.  Whatever  their  motives, 
they  are  simply  undermining  morale  and 
helping  the  enemy.  It  Is  not  Immoral  to  de- 
fend freedom  for  ourselves  or  others.  There 
Is  no  battle  for  right  which  can  not  be  won. 

Let  us  beware  of  negotiations  with  Com- 
munists. Let  us  beware  of  thoee  who  Insist 
on  a  coalition  government  In  South  Vietnam 
with  the  Viet  Cong  In  It.  Let  us  remember 
how  we  lost  mainland  China  to  the  Reds  by 
Insisting  that  Mao  Tse-tung  be  In  a  coalition 
with  Chiang  Kal  Shek.  Think  of  the  dread 
consequences  of  that.  Can  we  not  remember 
such  an  experience  and  learn  something  from 
It? 

Loathing  war,  as  all  good  people  must,  we 
are  now  In  a  sad  dilemma.  We  are  trying  to 
negotiate  with  .i  regime  that  will  not  even 
admit  that  It  Is  In  the  war  In  South  Vietnam. 
And  the  day  we  make  peace  with  them,  we 
lose  the  people  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  per- 
hapw  those  In  Vietnam  to  slavery.  Our  bomb- 
ing pause  has  already  aided  the  enemy  and 
caused  more  Americans  and  others  to  be 
killed. 

Knowing  wns  and  hating  and  fearing  It 
and  all  the  evils  that  follow  In  Ita  train,  we 
will  never  cease  to  persevere  In  the  effort  to 
curb  It  and  end  It  In  the  only  feasible  way 
that  exists— that  Is  by  bringing  liberty,  jus- 
tice, and  democracy  to  men  everywhere.  But 
until  assured  of  the  preservation  of  these 
v.'ilues.  we  must  not.  sorrowfully  iis  may  be. 
i.i\  to  hold  fast  to  the  sword  of  defense 

Those  we  honor  today  have  stood  in  the 
breech  and  faced  the  foes  of  freedom.  Prom 
those  of  us  who  were  their  friends  or  rela- 
tives, or  their  comrades  and  fought  beside 
them,  to  all  those  who  today  must  answer 
".Absent"  to  the  roll  call  of  life,  there  goes 
the  pledge  that  we  will  stand  and  fight  for 
the  American  values  which  their  lives,  and 
deaths,  and  services  have  preserved  for  tis. 
We  loved  them.  We  miss  them. 

Let  us  all  pledge  that  we  shall  forever  hold 
In  sacred  memory  both  them  and  the  great 
Republic  which  they  cherished. 


Jidy  3,  loas 


WHY    OUR    WATER    SUPPLY   IS 
FAILING 


HON.  DON.  EDWARDS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  3.  1968 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  recently  received  a  copy  of  a 
most  interesting  article  from  a  constit- 
uent of  mine  from  Fremont,  Calif..  Mr. 
Bill  Gianella.  This  article  raises  a  funda- 


mental question  of  great  import  for  both 
East  and  West — "Why  Our  Water  Supply 
Is  Failing."  Mr.  Gianella  looks  beyond  the 
drought  as  a  cause  to  the  matters  of 
watersheds  and  the  variety  and  degree 
of  vegetation  surrounding  watershed.s. 
He  sees  far-ranging  implications  in  bru.sh 
depriving  areas  of  water  and  destroyint; 
forests  as  the  trees  struggle  for  wator 
and  ultimately  in  hindering  farming,  in- 
dustry, and  urbanization  in  the  region. 
The  idea  of  using  bi-ush  control  tecli- 
niques  to  gain  a  more  usable,  plentiful 
water  supply  is  fascinating  and  full  of 
potential.  I,  therefore,  under  unanimous 
consent,  at  this  point  include  Mr.  Giii- 
nella's  article  in  the  Record: 

Why  Our  W.\teb  Sitpply  Is  Failing 
(By  Bill  Gianella) 

For  many  years  our  streamflow  and  our 
ground-water  levels  have  been  getting  lowi  r 
and  lower.  Most  people  lay  the  blame  .o 
drought,  completely  overlooking  the  fart 
that  for  years  when  the  wet  part  of  the  cli- 
matic cycle  returned  to  follow  the  dry.  or 
streams  and  our  ground  waters  have  not 
come  back  to  their  former  normal  levels. 

This  Is  not  a  recent  phenomenon;  it  h.is 
been  going  on  for  generations;  but  only  .since 
water  has  become  so  scarce  has  the  mattr r 
received  any  attention  from  the  people  nf 
the  lower  country  and  of  the  cities.  Most  "f 
these  people  (even  the  ones  who  should 
know  better)  will  Insist  that  the  water  levels 
should  return  to  their  former  levels  when 
the  wet  part  of  the  climatic  cycle  returns.  ! 
grant  the  water  levels  should  do  that  but 
for  years  they  have  not  been  doing  It.  This 
article  Is  to  explain  why  they  do  not;  and 
It  is  to  show  how  we  can  remedy  the  situa- 
tion. 

The  reason  the  water  levels  do  not  come 
back  to  where  they  should  Is  due  to  the  fnct 
that  there  has  been  a  change  In  the  kliul 
of  vegetation  covering  the  watersheds,  since 
the  various  Governmental  Agencies  insti- 
tuted an  attempt  to  completely  keep  fire  oi:t 
of  the  forests.  This  Fire  Exclusion  Policy  h:i.s 
resulted  In  grass  lands  going  to  brush  an:i 
In  open  forests  turning  Into  thickets.  Th.s 
change  has  been  from  wet-season  growli.s 
shallow- rooted  types  of  plants  to  summer- 
growing  deep-rooted  types. 

An  excessive  amount  of  deep-rooted  tvpij* 
that  dry  the  soil  to  a  greater  depth.  This 
water  that  has  been  transpired  by  the  water- 
shed cover  must  be  replaced  before  any  re- 
plenishment of  the  ground-water  that  feec.s 
the  wells,  the  springs,  the  lakes,  and  the 
streams  can  take  place.  So  the  more  water 
used  to  maintain  watershed  cover,  the  less 
available  for  downstream  users.  The  remeov 
lies  in  preventing  the  erosion  of  the  jvater- 
shed  by  protecting  It  with  the  least-water- 
demanding  cover  that  will  do  the  Job. 

On  the  average.  It  takes  eight  hundred  to 
nine  hundred  pounds  of  transpired  water  to 
produce  one  pound  of  vegetal  dry  matter.  So 
every  pound  produced  sends  about  one  hun- 
dred gallons  of  water  Into  the  air.  Tills  meai.^ 
that  every  unnecessary  p>ound  produced  in 
the  uplands  precludes  the  production  of  i 
useful  pound  In  the  Irrigated  valleys  below  i  r 
that  It  deprives  some  Industry  or  some  cltv 
dweller  of  one  hundred  gallons  of  water. 

Any  thinking  p>erson  knows  that  we  must 
protect  our  watersheds  from  erosion;  and  thai 
no  water  should  be  made  available  for  folic 
downstream  until  that  Is  done.  But  the  forest 
protection  efforts  have  not  been  directed  to- 
wards this  mark.  They  have  kept  out  all  fire? 
(even  controlled  Utter-consuming  fires)  that 
the  forest  needs. 

In  the  old  days  the  watershed  cover  con- 
sisted of  grass  and  of  scattered  trees.  TTi" 
grasses  were  mostly  wet-weather-growlng  and 
were  shallow-rooted  species  that  went  dorm- 
ant when  the  dry  weather  set  In  so  they  de- 
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manded  no  water  in  the  dry  season  and  at 
the  worst  dried  only  a  couple  feet  deep  of 
tiie  surface  soil  Trees  and  brush  being  deep- 
rioted  and  being  summer- growing  not  only 
dried  the  soil  deeper  but  took  water  at  a 
time  the  skies  were  not  supplying  any. 

If  trees  are  not  too  closely  spaced  they  do 
well  and  stay  healthy  but  If  crowded  they  not 
only  so  dry  the  soil  that  no  streamflow  can 
t;ike  place  but  they  kill  themselves  In  their 
struggle  for  water  and  leave  a  mess  of  forest 
liiter  that  makes  wildfires  inevitable  with  all 
the  attendant  ills  of  erosion,  silting  up  of 
streams,  streams  leaving  their  courses,  etc. 
So  we  must  make  up  our  mlnds^hat  we  want 
most:  deep-rooted  stuff  in  tne  uplands  or 
clrv-wealher  streamflow.  We  cannot  have  a 
m.iximum  of  both  So  each  watershed  should 
be  treated  as  an  individual  district  and  the 
w  tershed  cover  tailored  to  give  the  results 
ni  St  beneficial  to  the  people  of  that  water- 
si  pd  It  h.^s  not  been  so  looked  at  in  the  past; 
I  a.sk  that  a  start  be  made  while  we  still  have 
..  .methlng  worth  saving. 

In  the  days  when  the  forests  were  healthy, 
tlie   trees   were  scattered;    with   grasses   and 
other  shallow-rooted  forage  plants  between. 
According   to   the  soil   and    the  climate   of 
tiie    district,    the    size    and    spacing    of    the 
trees  varied  but  a  good  oldtime  Yellow  Pine 
forest   or   in   a  good   Sugar   Pine  forest  had 
trees  some   two  rods   apart:    something  like 
forty   trees   to  the  acre.   When   Are  was  ex- 
cluded,  a    "population   explosion"    of  young 
trees  took  place;   where  the  young  came  In 
a.s  rlose  as  a  vard  apart  we  have  some  forty- 
el^ht  hundred  to  the  acre;  when  they  came 
li    at  less  than   a  foot  apart,  we  have  over 
lorty-three  thousand  to  the  acre.  When  one 
considers    that    a    hundred    trees    or    so    is 
plenty    for   an   Irrigated    and   cultivated   or- 
chard.  It  is  easy   to  .see   that  the   land  and 
water   Is  being  asked   to  support   too  many 
forest    trees.    Many    times    what    either    the 
land  or  the  water  available  can  support.  So 
under   this  Fire   Exclusion  Policy  not   only 
have  the  downstream  people  been  deprived 
of  their   traditional   water  supply,  but   the 
very  Forests   the   Foresters   are  supposed   to 
protect  are  being  killed  off  by  the  struggle 
for  water  and  the  Forests  have  been  turned 
into  an  accumulation  of  flammable  rubbish 
In  which  the  prevention  of  Wildfire  Is  Im- 
p<).sslble. 

It  Is  time  for  people  to  realize  that  the 
accumulation   of  surplus  vegetation  on  the 
w  .lersheds  of  parts  of  Wyoming,  Utah,  Colo- 
rr.do  and  New  Mexico  can  limit  the  amount 
ol   liay  or  vegetables  produced  In  Southern 
C.Ufomla  and  In  Arlaona;  that  the  accumu- 
lation of  surplus  vegetation  anywhere  on  the 
Sierras  can  limit  agriculture  of  the  Central 
V.aiey  and  It  can  limit  the  growth  of  prac- 
t..\TllV    <^'l    ^^^   populous    districts    of    Call- 
furnla.  The  same  applies  on  any  watershed; 
surplus  vegetation  by  cutting  off  the  water 
tiipplv  .at  the  headwRters  can  limit  all  hu- 
min  endeavor  clear  to  the  sea.  For  exam- 
ple, surplus  vegetation  In  Colorado,  and   In 
New  Mexico  can  hamper  farming.  Industry 
r.nd  city  development  as  far  away  as  Browns- 
ville. Texas.  Surplus  vegetation  will  do  the 
same  to  our  Gulf  Coast  and  to  the  Atlantic 
.Seaboard.  Of  late  they  have  been  complaln- 
ins  of  Drought  but  so  far  aa  I   know  no 
real   study   has   been   made   to  see  If   they 
are   getting   all   that   can   be   gotten   of   the 
waters  that  come  from  the  sky.  If  they  are 
letting   brush   and   other   excess   vegetation 
transpire  more  than  Is  necessary  for  water- 
fheti  protection  they  are  not.  In  this  respect 
!  lie  East  is  now  In  the  same  boat  as  the  West 
but   thev   do   not   yet   realize   It.   The   only 
cilfference   between   East   and   West  is   that 
this  brush  hazard  is  slower  in  manifesting 
itself   in   humid   districts.    But   the   remedy 
for  water  shortage  Is  the  same;  do  not  waste 
.'iny  water  upstream  by  transpiration. 

in  addition  to  kir.lng  the  forest  and  de- 
priving the  downstream  people  of  their  water 
supply,  this  forest  policy  of  letting  litter 
accumulate  saddles  the  country  with  a  still 


greater  luihility.  This  year  after  year  of  let- 
ting forest  Utter  accumulate  lays  the  country 
wide  open  to  sabotage.  A  smart  enemy  could 
for  the  cost  of  about  three  dollars,  put  out 
a  device  in  the  fall,  an  Incendiary  device, 
that  would  not  fire  until  the  right  tempera- 
ture came  In  the  summer.  For  the  price  of  less 
than  the  price  of  one  bomber,  tUey  could  deal 
us  a  blow  that  would  dwarf  Pearl  Harbor. 
The  only  preventive  of  such  a  hazard  is  to 
get  rid  of  the  forest  rubbish  by  controlled 
burning. 

As  I  see  It  the  only  thing  that  has  saved  us 
so  far  Is  that  our  enemies  (like  our  friends) 
have  Bure-iucracies  even  more  unwieldly.  and 
with  less  vision  and  that  are  even  less  imag- 
inative than  ours.  I  grant  this  is  some  ac- 
complishment but  so  far  they  have  exceeded 
us  in  this  respect.  Nevertheless,  we  should  not 
trust  our  National  Security  solely  to  the  rela- 
tive unwleldlness  of  Bureaucracies.  Security 
itself  demands  that  wc  reduce  the  Are  hazard 
of  forest  litter. 


PROTECTION  FOR  U.S. 
INDUSTRY 


TEXTILE 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF    CONNECnCTJT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  3,  1968 
Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sit- 
uation currently  confronting  America's 
textile  industry  is  growing  urgent.  In- 
creasingly, the  tariffs  which  are  supposed 
to  protect  American  textile  producers  are 
being  neutralized  or  circumvented  by 
foreign  concerns.  The  American  firms  are 
at  a  comparative  disadvantage. 

I  believe  it  is  essential  that  we  pursue 
a  tariff  policy  which  will  give  protection 
to  these  industries  and  stimulate  trade 
at  the  same  time.  Last  week  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  held  hearings  on 
HR.  11626.  a  bill  which  will  help  protect 
this  vital  industry  without  discouraging 
trade.  I  submitted  a  statement  at  these 
hearings,  and,  under  unanimous  consent, 
I  include  my  remarks  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 
Statement  by  Concre.ssman  William  L.  St. 

Once  on  H.R.  11626,  "Textile  Trade  Act 

OF  1968,"  TO  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means,  JtTNE  28,  1968 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent my  views  on  H.R.  11626,  known  as  the 
TextUe  Trade  Act. 

For  the  first  time  in  six  years,  we  have 
before  us  proposed  legislation  for  the  insti- 
tution of  a  comprehensive  program  of  import 
regulation.  Although  this  nation  has  been 
moving  toward  the  goal  of  free  trade— and 
this  trend  was  certainly  obvious  in  the  Ken- 
nedy Round  negotiations — recent  foreign 
trade  practices  have  placed  our  textUe  Indus- 
try in  an  untenable  situation. 

A  3-Year  Short  Term  Agreement,  which 
was  concluded  during  the  Kennedy  Round 
talks  and  which  extended  the  preceding  5- 
Year  Long  Term  Agreement,  provides  only  a 
moderate  protection  for  domestic  cotton. 
The  areas  that  are  particularly  suffering  from 
foreign  competition,  however,  are  those 
which  are  protected  by  nothing  more  than 
limited  tariffs.  These  Include  the  woolen  In- 
dustry and  the  man-made  fiber  and  apparel 
Industry. 

UntU  the  present,  tariffs  have  been  suf- 
ficient to  shield  these  Industries  and  to 
stimulate  trade  simultaneously.  But,  through 
export  subsidies,  border  taxes,  cartels  in  re- 
straint of  trade,  dumping,  import  quotas,  and 
a  number  of  administrative  procedures  de- 
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signed  to  thwart  Imported  producte,  foreign 
textile  producers  have  taken  advantage  of  our 
liberal  trade  barriers.  To  cite  a  specific  in- 
stance, man-made  fiber  and  woolen  imports 
have  lncrea.sed  256  percent  in  the  last  six 
years,  and  there  is  no  indication  that  this 
volume  win  slacken  in  the  future.  Comple- 
menting this  situation  Is  the  fact  that  textile 
exports  are  not  Increasing. 

Two  implications  of  the  present  balance 
of  trade  in  the  textiles  are:  (1)  that  larltTs 
are  no  longer  operable  because  means  have 
been  foinid  to  neutralize  or  to  circumvent 
them,  and  (2)  that  the  present  trend  in  tex- 
tile imports  can  be  identified  as  being  based 
upon  a  competitive  advantage  possessed  by 
foreign  industries.  The  advantage  may  be 
considered  an  unfair  one.  since  it  Is  a  result 
of  the  substitution  of  nontarlff  restrictions 
for  the  outs  In  tariffs  that  have  been  attained 
m  reciprocal  trade  agreements. 

The  most  equitable  solution  to  the  problem 
would  be  to  provide  the  basis  for  an  orderly 
international  trade.  Legislation  should  ideally 
provide  protection  for  the  domestic  industry, 
while  it  should  not  stifle  trade.  H.R.  11626 
provides  a  certain  flexibility  that  is  directed 
towards  the  establishment  of  these  two  con- 
ditions. It  authorizes  the  President  to  nego- 
tiate "with  other  governments  for  the  purpose 
of  consummating  agreements  to  provide 
orderly  trade  in  textile  articles  into  the 
United  States  .  .  .  based  on  the  share  of  the 
United  States  consumption  of  surh  category 
Ktipplled  by  Imported  textile  articles  during 
a  representative  period  of  not  less  than  one 
calendar  year  prior  to  the  year  1967,  as  deter- 
mined tav  the  President." 

The  President  would  also  have  the  power  to 
consider  other  factors  that  would  affect  trade, 
such  as  historical  patterns  and  the  interests 
of  developing  countries.  Those  countries  that 
do  not  choose  to  negotiate  would  have  their 
import  trade  restricted  for  any  calendar  year 
to  the  average  annual  quantity  of  textile  arti- 
cles which  entered  this  country  for  con- 
sumption during  the  years  1961-66.  Such 
agreements  of  a  bilateral  and  a  collective 
nature  already  exist  for  cotton  and  several 
other  textiles. 

Tlie  danger  that  faces  the  textile  Indu.stry 
is  very  real  and  should  not  be  considered  as 
a  hoax  which  is  being  used  to  benefit  that 
industry.  Textile  imports  have  increased  two 
and  one-half  times  since  1961.  Foreign  trade 
regulations  and  low-cost  production  are  sup- 
pert*  n-^  this  trend.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  the  effect  of  the  Imports  has  been  to 
deprive  approximatelv  200.000  textile  workers 
of  employment.  Senator  Ernest  F.  Hollings.  of 
South  Carolina,  has  stated  that  the  present 
handling  of  the  situation  will  determine 
whether  our  textile  Industries  move  abroad  in 
the  future  or  remain  in  the  United  States. 
Furthermore,  the  production  of  textiles 
seriously  affects  areas  which  have  been  des- 
ignated" as  low-income  or  poverty-level.  In 
373  counties  in  Appalachla,  approximately 
75  percent  of  the  Jobs  nre  affiUated  with  some 
segment  of  the  textile  industry. 

I  am  sure  the  Committee  vrtll  consider 
what  I  have  said  Judiciously.  Thank  you  for 
extending  this  privilege  to  me. 


OPENING  OF  LIBERTY  PARK 

HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  3,  1968 
Mr  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  residents  of 
Los  Angeles  will  have  a  very  special  cele- 
bration tomorrow  honoring  American 
Independence.  Through  the  efforts  ot 
some  of  our  most  distinguished  Califor- 
nians.  Los  Angeles  will  witness  the  open- 
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Ing  of  Liberty  Park,  a  permanent  tribute 
to  the  freedom  we  all  cherish.  Special 
guest  will  be  Mr.  Willard  Ridley,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  U.S.  Savings  Bond 
Division  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
who  will  deliver  the  major  July  4  address 
at  the  park's  unveillni?  of  a  full-size  rep- 
lica of  the  Liberty  Bell. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  serving  on 
the  Liberty  Park  Advisory  Council  with 
Los  Angeles  Mayor  Sam  Yorty;  Los 
Angeles  Supervisors  Ernest  Debs  and 
Kenneth  Hahn;  director  of  the  Califor- 
nia Museum  of  Science  and  Industry, 
William  J.  McCann;  California  State 
director  of  promotion  for  the  Treasury's 
Savings  Bond  Division.  R.  Harry  Wash- 
bume;  John  W.  Luhring.  banker;  Capt. 
Michael  Holslnger  of  the  Air  Force;  Lt. 
Col.  Charles  W.  Phillips  of  the  Army; 
Adm.  William  M.  McCloy.  Armed  Forces 
chairman  of  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber 
of  Commerce;  Norman  Kelly.  Los  Ange- 
les County  director  of  veterans  and  mili- 
tary alT&irs;  Ferdinand  Mendenhall. 
board  member.  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association:  Donald  A.  Gary, 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor  Society  of 
America:  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor 
holders  John  Smith,  Raymond  Harvey. 
Louis  M.  Van  lersel,  Thomas  A.  Pope; 
Bernard  F.  Kamins,  executive  board 
member.  Southern  California  Industry- 
Education  Council;  and  Alfred  Bloom- 
ingdale.  creator  of  a  new  marketing  con- 
cept to  sell  U.S.  savings  bonds  to  credit- 
card  holders. 

The  council  and  Los  Angeles  citizens 
owe  special  gratitude  to  Joseph  N.  Mitch- 
ell, president  of  Beneficial  Standard 
Corp.  Mr.  Mitchell  is  devoting  a  very 
valuable  parcel  of  land  at  3700  Wilshire 
Boulevard  fronting  Beneficial  Plaza  as  a 
permanent  display  location  for  patrioti- 
cally significant  artifacts.  He  and  Mrs. 
Mitchell,  with  the  research  aid  of  British 
Consul  General  Andrew  Franklin,  suc- 
ceeded in  locating  the  same  London 
foundry  which  cast  the  first  Liberty  Bell 
In  1751  for  Philadelphia.  At  their  own  ex- 
pense, the  Mitchells  traveled  to  London 
and  arranged  to  obtain  an  exact  counter- 
part of  that  bell  which  will  be  rung  to- 
morrow by  his  father,  Edward  D.  Mitch- 
ell, who  first  conceived  the  idea  of  Lib- 
erty Park  as  a  public  service. 

Tomorrow's  celebration  will  also  honor 
five  heroes  of  Vietnam,  each  recom- 
mended by  his  own  branch  of  the  service. 
They  are:  Capt.  Michael  Livengood  of 
the  Army:  AT-1  Anthony  C.  Hanson  of 
the  Navy;  Gunnery  Sgt.  Jordan  A.  Spahn 
of  the  Marines;  Maj.  Glenn  P.  York  of 
the  Air  Force;  and  Lt.  George  H.  Brown 
HI  of  the  Coast  Guard.  These  outstand- 
ing young  men  will  receive  U.S.  savings 
bonds  and  letters  of  appreciation  from 
members  of  the  Los  Aneeles  City  Council. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  U.S. 
savings  bonds  to  the  freedom  of  all 
Americans,  the  Liberty  Park  Advisory 
Council  has  for  nearly  2  years  provided 
speakers  and  forums  on  tliis  subject,  co- 
operated in  payroll  savings  business- 
leader  meetings,  donated  bonds  as 
awards  on  television  programs,  assem- 
bled and  disseminated  bonds-promotion 
letters  and  established  bonds  exhibits.  Of 
particular  significance  has  been  the  con- 
tribution  of   Mr.   Alfred   Bloomingdale, 
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chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Diners 
Club.  Utilizing  his  mass  merchandising 
talents,  Mr.  Bloomingdale  created  a  pro- 
gram which  has  helped  to  sell  a  large 
portion  of  the  $5  billion  in  bonds  sold 
annually.  Sponsoring  advertising  and  or- 
der forms,  Mr.  Bloomingdale  has  spent 
more  than  $250,000  in  postage  as  a  public 
service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  favorable  reaction  to 
the  efforts  of  these  fine  Americans  is  evi- 
denced by  a  poem  inspired  by  those  ef- 
forts. "Liberty  Bell,"  by  a  well-known 
southern  California  poetess,  Mrs.  Rose- 
mary Breckler.  will  be  read  tomorrow 
by  one  of  television's  best  loved  stars.  Bea 
Benaderet  of  "Petticoat  Junction."  The 
poem  follows : 

Liberty  Bell 

Stand  tall  and  proud 

Heart  beating  with  the  fervor 

Of  waves  happily  crashing  on  a  shore 

Pulses  throbbing  .  .  .  Listen !  Listen! 

The  Bell  is  pealing,  proclaiming 

Man  shall  be  free  to  hold 

His  destiny  In  his  own  hands 

Liberty.  Liberty  for  all. 

The  Bell  resounds. 

No  man  too  small. 
Unless  he  chooses  to  hide 
In  the  halls  of  silence  .  .  . 
No  man  too  Insignificant 
That  his  plea  shall  not  be  heard. 
A  dream  of  millenniums 
Joyously  proclaimed  .  .  . 
Guard  it  well! 
This  liberty  for  all. 

No  shelter  Is  too  sound 

For  the  fledgling  hope  of  hopes 

No  nourishment  too  rich. 

Guard  it!  Guard  it  well! 

Help  it  grow! 

No  gold  can  ever  It  replace. 

Let  The  Bell  peal  for  endless  centuries 

Hailing  that  liberty  has  succeeded 

Flourished  In  this  land! 


July  3,  1968 


DR.  WALTER  BECHER  HAILS  UNITED 
STATES  ON  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Wednesday,  July  3.  1968 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  received  a  heartening  letter  from 
Dr.  Walter  Becher,  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  German  Bundestag,  expressing 
congratulations  on  our  celebration  of 
Independence  Day.  Dr.  Becher's  thought- 
ful letter  is  a  welcome  reminder  of  the 
confidence  the  free  world  has  in 
America's  determination  to  maintain  its 
standard  of  greatness  as  a  bastion  of 
freedom. 

Under  leave  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.  I  would  like  to  share  Dr. 
Becher's  correspondence  wtih  my  con- 
gressional colleagues: 

Triftstr,  Germany, 

June  28. 1968. 

Hon.  WiLUAM  E.  MINSHALL, 

U.S.  Representative. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Minshall:  On  July 
4.  the  American  National  Independence  Day, 
I  should  like  to  send  you  my  best  congratu- 
lations. In  a  time  when  the  world  spealu 
about  an  American  crisis.  I  should  like — out 


of  my  knowledge  of  your  country  and 
people — to  express  my  conviction  that  Amer- 
ica's spirit  is  unbroken  and  will  lead  your 
country  to  a  new  greatness  In  the  future. 

America  can  and  will  remain  the  center  of 
freedom — not  only  for  herself,  but  also  for 
other  nations  of  our  world. 

I  should  like  to  send  you  my  best  and 
most  sincere  wishes  for  your  country,  for 
your  people,  for  you  and  for  your  political 
work. 

With  best  personal  regards. 
Yours  very  sincerely, 

Dr.  Walter  Becher, 
Member  of  the  German  Bundestag. 


July  3,  1968 


FIREARMS  CONTROL 


HON.  JAMES  A.  McCLURE 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  3,  1968 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few- 
days  ago  Postmaster  General  W.  Marvin 
Watson  directed  local  postmasters  not  ;  o 
deliver  firearms  unless  local  law  enforce- 
ment officers  have  first  been  notified. 

Of  all  the  hysteria  that  has  followed 
in  the  wake  of  the  Kennedy  assassina- 
tion, Mr.  Watson's  directive  must  surely 
rank  as  the  most  extreme.  It  is  an  insult 
to  the  law-abiding  sportsmen  in  this 
country  who  evidently  will  now  be  ac- 
corded all  of  the  indignities  of  the  com- 
mon criminal. 

Where  all  of  this  will  end,  I  do  not 
know.  Since  practically  everj'  person  liv- 
ing in  my  State  owns  firearms,  I  suppcse 
they  will  all  have  to  be  mugged  and 
fingerprinted. 

Mr.  Watson  piously  proclaims  his  di- 
rective to  be  in  the  national  interest,  as 
if  that  were  his  right  to  determine.  There 
seems  to  be  a  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  Congress  would  agree.  This  week, 
the  Rules  Committee  refused  to  report 
the  President's  firearms  bill.  So  what 
constitutes  the  national  interest  on  Capi- 
tol Hill  is  not  always  the  same  as  what 
it  is  farther  on  down  Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 

It  is  a  twisted  kind  of  logic  that  sees 
more  harm  in  firearms  than  in  Commu- 
nist propaganda. 

It  is  a  twisted  kind  of  lopjc  that  in- 
hibits the  mailing  of  gims  to  sportsmen 
but  ignores  the  flow  of  pornography  to 
perverts. 

A  member  of  my  staff  inquired  at  the 
Department's  legal  office  as  to  why  the 
national  interest,  rather  than  some  stat- 
utory authority,  is  cited  as  the  basis 
for  this  directive.  The  reply  was  that 
such  an  invasion  of  privacy  could  only 
be  based  on  the  national  interest. 

Well,  to  say  the  least,  this  was  an 
invasion  of  privacy.  It  is  no  business  of 
the  police  or  anyone  else  who  is  receivinz 
legitimate  mail.  Mr.  Watson's  order  can 
only  be  termed  police  state  tactics  of  the 
worst  sort. 

While  the  Postmaster  General  was  de- 
termining what  was  in  the  national  in- 
terest as  far  as  firearms  are  concerned, 
he  was  doing  the  same  thing  with  respect 
to  civil  rights. 

Henceforth,  all  postmasters  in  first- 
class  post  offices  will  be  designated  as 
deputy   equal   employment   opportunity 


officers.  They  are  directed  to  participate 
in  local  programs  to  eliminate  bias  from 
school  systems,  housing  an-angements, 
and  other  institutions.  The  fact  that 
many  of  these  men  might  be  motivated 
to  do  so  as  a  matter  of  personal  con- 
science never  occurred  to  Mr.  Watson. 
Now,  they  are  under  strict  orders  to  be- 
come involved  in  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment. 

The  Post  Office  Department  is  also  hir- 
ing 23  contract  compliance  examiners  to 
make  absolutely  certain  that  Govern- 
ment contractors  doing  business  with  the 
Department  comply  with  the  President's 
directive  on  equal  opportunity.  And  there 
is  to  be  a  $1.5  million  prepromotion 
supervisory  training  program  attesting 
to  the  fact  that  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment is  not  known  for  its  devotion  to 
economy.  Since  the  training  program  is 
announced  as  part  of  the  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  program,  it  can  only 
be  assumed  that  it  is  designed  to  insure 
the  advancement  of  those  who  might  not 
otherwise  merit  a  promotion. 

In  the  matter  of  gun  controls,  Watson 
freely  admits  that  he  is  tiTlng  to  facili- 
tate passage  of  the  President's  firearms 
proposal.  On  equal  emplo>-ment,  he  has 
in  effect  set  up  a  Federal  propaganda 
corps.  Perhaps  the  time  has  come  for  the 
Postmaster  General  to  register  as  a  lob- 
byist. 

Meanwhile,  the  Department  is  sending 
around  a  recording  to  radio  stations  ex- 
plaining the  new  postal  rates.  Listeners 
;n  Milford.  Mass.,  will  not  have  the 
benefit  of  the  dramatic  announcement, 
however,  because  the  local  station  re- 
ceived theirs  in  the  mail — broken. 

All  of  which  leads  me  to  suggest  that 
if  Mr.  Watson  would  pui-sue  the  respon- 
sibilities of  his  office  with  the  same  vigor 
that  he  tries  to  impose  firearms  curbs 
and  promote  the  administration's  civil 
rights  program,  mail  service  might  be 
vastly  improved.       i 
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Representatives  urges  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  adopt  the  hymn  -The 
Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic"  as  our  national 
hymn;   and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  presiding  officer 
of  each  branch  of  Congress  and  to  each 
member  thereof   from  this  Commonwealth. 


WATER  NEEDS  IN  THE  SNAKE  RIVER 
BASIN 


A  COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHU- 
SETTS RESOLUTION 


HON.  JAMES  A.  McCLURE 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  3,  1968 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  attended  a  meeting  of  the  South  Idaho 
Water    Users    Association    in    Burley, 
Idaho.  At  that  meeting  Dr.  Robert  R.  Lee, 
director  of  Idaho  Water  Resource  Board 
made  a  very  fine  speech  which  contained 
a  detailed  statement  of  water  needs  in 
the  Snake  River  Basin.  Later  in  the  same 
program,  Senator  Len  B.  Jordan,  one  of 
the  foremost  authorities  on  water  in  the 
United  States,  drawing  on  his  long  ex- 
perience which  includes  .service  to  his 
State  as  Governor  and  service  to  the 
United  States  as  a  member  of  the  Inter- 
national Joint  Commission,  underlined 
in  dramatic   terms  the  future  critical 
needs  for  water  in  this  river  basin.  Be- 
rause  there  has  been  much  talk  of  the 
water  needs  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin, 
and  because  there  has  been  some  poorly 
advised  talk  of  the  Snake  River  as  a 
source  of  augmentation  for  the  Colorado 
River,  I  commend  the  reading  of  both 
these  talks  to  Members  of  this  House. 
Only  by  having  full  information  can  we 
make  sound  decisions  in  the  future. 
The  material  follows : 

Whither  Our  W.ater? 
( By  Robert  R.  Lee,  Director.  Idaho  Water  Re- 
source Board,  before  the  South  Idaho  Wa- 
ter   Users    Association    Meeting,    Burley, 
Idaho,  June  29,  1968) 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  3.  1968 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  June  12,  1968,  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  adopted  a  resolution 
memorializing  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  adopt  "The  Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic"  as  the  official  hymn  of  the 
United  States.  I  would  like  to  call  to  my 
colleagues'  attention  this  most  fitting 
eulogy  to  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy: 

Whereas,  The  national  life  of  our  great 
country  is  weakened  by  disunity,  distrust 
and  assassination  of  our  great  leaders;  and 

Whereas,  In  recent  days  when  America  in 
paying  final  tribute  to  one  of  its  great  lead- 
ers. Robert  P.  Kennedy,  the  singing  and 
pla>-ing  of  "The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Repub- 
lic" renewed  in  all  of  us  a  new  sense  of  alle- 
?i:ince  to  our  flag,  loyalty  to  our  government 
and  concern  for  our  f ellowman;  therefore  be 
It 

Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  House  of 


INTRODUCTION 

We  have  a  marvelous  State,  the  quality  of 
living  is  unparalleled.  Idaho  is  a  State  of 
vast  mountain  ranges,  hidden  lakes,  clear 
flowing  streams  and  abundant  fish  and  wild- 
life. Yet  the  State  is  38th  in  per  capita  in- 
come. The  State's  most  valuable  resource,  its 
youth,  is  our  chief  export.  There  is  not 
"enough  opportunity  to  allow  them  to  remain 
in  the  State.  Our  challenge  is  to  provide  eco- 
nomic opportunity  while  maintaining  and 
enhancing  the  quality  of  the  choice  environ- 
ment which  we  have.  In  addition  to  this 
challenge,  our  Snake  River  water  is  being 
attacked  from  two  directions.  First,  there  are 
projects  being  proposed  on  the  Middle  Snake 
which  could  conceivably  Irrevocably  commit 
water  from  the  Snake  River  for  downstream 
purposes,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  threat 
of  diversion  from  the  Upper  Snake  River 
Basin  is  now  before  us. 

THE   DIVERSION   THREAT 

The  threat  of  diversion  Is  real.  It  is  not  a 
specter  thrown  to  the  people  to  win  votes  or 
to  win  appropriations.  Other  speakers  will 
clarify  this,  I  am  sure. 

The  Idaho  Water  Resource  Board  was  or- 
ganized three  years  ago  as  a  response  to  this 
threat.  The  Board  was  given  powers  to  for- 
mulate a  State  Water  Plan  and  to  imple- 
ment that  plan  through  a  program  of  devel- 
opment.  It   is   fair   to   ask   "What  has   the 
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Board  done?"  "Is  the  State  any  better  pre- 
pared to  defend  itself?"  These  are  legitimate 
questions. 

What  would  you  do  to  thwart  the  effort  to 
divert  Idaho's  water  if  you  were  in  charge 
of  the  State's  water  program?  I  would  sub- 
mit that  first  of  all  you  would  need  to  re- 
cruit capable  professionals  in  a  variety  ol 
fields  to  act  as  the  Water  Board's  experts  in 
hydrology,  engineering,  economics,  land 
classification,  and  related  subjects.  Only  in 
this  way  could  Board  members  be  able  to 
speak  out  from  a  solid,  factual  base  Other- 
wise, you  would  have  a  lot  of  breast- beating 
with  very  little  impact.  I  would  -suggest  that 
you  would  wish  to  embark  upon  a  series  or 
water  inventory  and  needs  studies  which 
would  identify  Idaho's  water  and  related 
land  resources  and  project  needs  lor  various 
purposes  for  at  least  a  hundred-year  period. 
The  State's  ultimate  defense  against  diver- 
sion Is  information  derived  from  these  needs 
studies. 

I  would  suggest  further  that  you  would 
begin  to  formulate  a  State  Water  Plan,  using 
the  professional  staff  but  working  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  local  State  and  Federal  agen- 
cies. This  plan  would  -serve  as  a  framework 
for  the  development  program. 

I  would  sviggest  that  you  would  investigate 
the  possibility  of  the  State  embarlilng  upon 
a  development  program  to  construct  small 
projects  as  well  as  to  participate  in  the  con- 
struction of  large  multi-purpose  projects. 
The  possibility  of  tappinij  revenues  from 
some  of  the  large  proposed  multi-purpose 
projects  on  the  Snake  and  elsewhere  would 
undoubtedly  be  investigated  as  a  source  of 
funds  lor  a  State  development  program. 

In  addition.  I  would  suggest  that  you 
would  be  active  in  maintaining  interstate 
liaison,  both  through  the  Western  Stales 
Water  Council  and  the  Pacific  Northwest 
River  Basins  Commission,  and  to  learn  views 
and  objectives  of  the  other  states  and  to 
work  to  protect  Idaho's  interests. 

And  I  would  suggest  that  you  would  take 
steps  to  maintain  effective  liaison  with 
Idaho's  Congressional  Delegation  and  vari- 
ous Congressional  staffs  so  that  you  would 
be  informed  on  activities  at  that  level  and 
so  that  information  could  be  contributed 
with  respect  to  the  State's  viewpoint  and 
findings  relative  to  the  diversion  threat. 

AN    ACTION    PROGRAM 

All  of  the  citizens  of  Idaho  should  know 
that  the  Board  has  taken  appropriate  rteps 
to  create  a  small  but  highly  professional  or- 
ganization, contract  for  water  inventory  and 
needs  studies,  initiate  a  State  water  planning 
effort,  Investigate  the  possibility  of  a  State 
development  program,  provide  Interstate  liai- 
son, and  maintain  effective  Congressional 
liaison. 

A  year  ago  the  Board  had  a  staff  of  four 
with  one  professional.  By  July  1  we  will  have 
a  staff  of  twenty  with  fifteen  professionals. 
This  is  a  capable  group,  including  engineers, 
hydrologists,  planners,  soil  scientists,  an 
economist,  an  information  officer,  and  a 
draftsman. 

Tlie  staff  Is  engaged  In  the  first  phase  of 
our  State  Water  Plan  In  the  Bear  River 
Basin  In  southeastern  Idaho.  In  fiscal  year 
1970  the  staff  will  embark  upon  an  Upper 
Snake  River  Basin  study  In  cooperation  with 
Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies. 

Water  needs  stvidies  are  underway  primar- 
ily through  contract  with  the  University 
of  Idaho  and  Idaho  State  University,  al- 
though the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  the 
U.S.  Btireau  of  Reclamation,  and  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey  are  cooperating.  These 
needs  studies  will  identify  our  needs  for  all 
ptirposes  to  the  year  2070  and  should  be 
completed  by  1970.  We  are  coordinating 
these  studies  with  other  northwest  states 
and  with  the  Pacific  Northwest  River  Basin 
Commission  so  that  they  will  be  compatible. 
Our  studies  reveal  that  although  there  is 
about  five  million  acre  feet  per  year  that 
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flows  past  the  Wyoming  line  Into  Idaho  on 
the  south  fork  of  the  Snake,  nearly  all  of 
this  Is  already  committed  under  preaent-day 
development  Approximately  1.3  million  acre 
feet  per  year  Is  all  that  remains  unconsumed 
at  Mllner  Dam.  and  this  Includes  a  period 
of  approximately  12  years  during  the  Thirties 
when  no  flow  would  pass  Mllner  except  for 
water  quality  and  power  rights.  The  Lower 
Teton  and  Rlrle  dams  now  underway,  plus 
the  proposed  Snake  Plain  Recharge  and  Lynn 
Crandall  Dam,  If  feasible  would  develop  all 
but  387.00  acre  feet  per  year.  These  projects 
can  only  be  made  feasible  by  developing  the 
groundwater  aquifer  to  supply  water  during 
the  dry  period. 

The  water  supply  situation  downstream 
below  Thous.ind  Springs  Is  much  better. 
With  Teton.  Rlrle.  and  Lynn  Crandall  sites 
developed  and  with  248.000  acre  feet  of  re- 
charge Into  the  Snake  Plain  Aquifer,  there 
will  still  be  approximately  Ave  million  acre 
feet  per  year  runoff  at  King  Hill  At  Murphy 
Gage  there  would  be  approximately  eight 
million  acre  feet,  and  at  Welser  approximately 
12  mlUkm  acre  feet  per  year  of  runoff  On  the 
need  slile  we  have  preliminary  estimates  that 
show  that  approximately  S'j  million  acres 
of  land  Is  being  Irrigated  In  the  Upper  Snake 
River  Basin  and  that  there  Is  another  8.5 
million  acres  of  potentially  irrigable  land  In 
the  Upper  Snake,  of  which  5  9  million  acres 
is  m  Idaho  U  we  consider  a  minimum  esti- 
mate of  1'2  acre  feet  per  acre  consumptive 
use.  the  potential  demand  for  water  for  Irri- 
gation In  the  Upper  Snake  will  exceed  the 
12  million  acre  feet  available,  assuming  that 
It  could  be  made  available  by  complete  regu- 
lation. Needs  estimates  for  flsh  and  wildlife, 
recreation,  power,  and  water  quality  are  not 
yet  available.  It  la.  therefore,  evident  that 
the  Upper  Snake  River  Basin  Is  a  water-short 
area  at  the  present  time  above  Mllner  Dam 
and  that  It  will  be  at  some  point  In  the  future 
In  southwest  Idaho.  These  are  facta  that  any- 
one seeking  to  divert  Idaho's  water  will  have 
to  face. 

We  have  been  maintaining  effective  Inter- 
state liaison  with  the  Western  States  Water 
Council  and  the  Pacific  Northwest  River 
Basins  Commission,  primarily  through  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  William  S.  Holden.  In  addition. 
Mr  Holden  has  been  the  Boards  key  contact 
with  the  Congressional  Delegation  and  Con- 
gressional suffs  on  the  diversion  question. 

The  Board  has  also  Initiated  Investiga- 
tion of  a  State  development  program.  Inter- 
national Engineering  Consultants.  Inc.  haa 
been  employed  to  perform  a  preliminary  re- 
view of  existing  feasibility  studies  by  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  other  parties  to  see  If  some 
of  them  might  be  financed  using  State  rev- 
enue bonds.  Their  preliminary  report  Is 
scheduled  to  be  available  on  July  15.  1968. 
The  Board  Is  convinced  that  without  fund- 
ing by  the  State,  competition  for  Federal 
funds  win  slow  the  development  of  such 
large  projects  as  the  Lynn  Crandall  Dam  and 
the  Southwest  Idaho  Project  and  sUetch 
them  out  for  many,  many  years.  We  are  hope- 
ful that  the  review  by  International  Engi- 
neering will  show  the  use  of  revenue  bonds 
to  be  feasible.  We  have  also  sent  a  letter  to 
Irrigation  districts,  canal  companies,  soil 
conservation  districts,  mayors,  county  com- 
missioners, and  other  key  water  officials  ask- 
ing them  to  send  In  Information  on  pos- 
sible sm.ill  projects  that  might  be  funded 
under  a  State  Small  Projects  Program,  such 
as  that  proposed  during  the  last  session  of 
the  Legislature.  Once  this  Information  Is  re- 
ceived, the  staff  will  tabulate  It,  and  the 
Board,  the  Governor,  and  the  Legislature 
will  be  In  a  much  better  position  to  evaluate 
whether  the  State  can  play  a  significant  role 
In  stimulating  small  project  development. 

We  have  also  been  Involved  In  Middle 
Snake  discussions  relative  to  development  of 
the  HMS  site  or  Apaloosa  site  In  an  effort  to 
protect  Idaho's  interests  and  obtain  a  source 
of  revenues  for  development. 
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OrVERSION    PLANS 

Dtirlng  recent  months  the  news  media 
have  reported  on  a  number  of  schemes  for 
diversion  ot  water  from  areas  of  so-called 
"surplus"  In  the  United  States  and  Canada 
to  areas  of  so-called  "shortage."  The  plans 
that  have  so  far  been  proposed  that  directly 
affect  Idaho  are: 

1  The  Snake-Colorado  Project:  Samuel 
Nelson 

2.  The  Modified  Snake-Colorado  Project: 
William  Dunn 

3.  The  Snake  River-Green  Diversion:  John 
H  Pair. 

4  NAWAPA  Plan:  Parsons  Engineering. 

5  Western  States  Water  Augmentation 
Concept:  Lewis  Smith. 

Other  plans  have  been  proposed  by  Roy 
Tlnney  and  R.  W.  Beck  and  Associates  which 
would  take  water  from  Central  Canada  into 
the  Great  Plains  region  of  the  United  States 
and  possibly  Into  the  Colorado  Drainage.  Un- 
doubtedly, many  more  diversion  schemes  will 
be  proposed  in  the  future 

Thvj  vast,  west-wide  water  diversion  plans 
pose  no  Immediate  threat  to  Idaho  because 
they  Involve  Canada  and  are  so  complex. 
Moreover,  both  the  NAWAPA  Plan  and  the 
Smith  Plan  would  require  the  use  of  the 
Salmon  River  for  part  of  the  diversion  sys- 
tem, thereby  destroying  the  salmon  runs  and 
the  wild  rivers  nature  of  that  stream.  The 
conservationist  movement  alone  would  likely 
defeat  such  proposals.  The  more  immediate 
threat  to  Idaho  comes  from  the  short-run 
plans  to  Immediately  augment  the  flow  of  the 
Colorado  River  The  three  plans  of  limited 
scope  affecting  Idaho  are  the  Dunn  Plan,  the 
Nelson  Plan,  and  the  Pair  Plan.  These  will  be 
briefly  evaluated:  however,  it  is  Impossible  to 
give  a  thorough  evaluation  of  them  since  the 
basic  estimates  and  criteria  are  not  available. 

1.  Snake  River-Colorado  River  Diversion 
Plan:  Samuel  Nelson.  Our  staff's  evaluation 
makes  clear  that  the  Nelson  Plan  Is  grossly 
Inaccurate  in  terms  of  costs. 

a.  There  Is  not  a  surplus  of  water  in  the 
Snake  River  near  Hagerman  as  was  assumed. 
The  author  of  the  Nelson  Plan  used  estimated 
average  annual  flows  to  support  a  diversion 
of  3.450  cfs  continuous  flow,  and  this  cannot 
be  realized  without  additional  storage,  there- 
by adding  additional  costs  to  this  scheme. 

b.  Idaho's  ultimate  water  needs  were  not 
given  consideration;  Instead,  the  plans  for 
Federal  development  to  the  year  2000  were 
used  to  represent  ultimate  needs.  These 
estimates  disregard  state  and  private  activi- 
ties to  develop  the  water  and  land  of  Idaho, 
and  they  disregard  current  rates  of  develop- 
ment which  have  exceeded  50.000  acres  per 
year. 

c.  The  mlUage  rate  used  to  determine  the 
value  of  power  In  the  Columbia  system  was 
much  lower  than  the  market  value.  The  cost 
of  the  Nelson  Plan,  therefore,  would  be  sig- 
nificantly Increased. 

a  An  evaluation  of  downstream  water 
rights  was  overlooked  In  determining  the 
water  supply. 

e.  The  Nelson  Plan  would  definitely  Injure 
the  State  of  Idaho  by  taking  water  that  will 
be  required  to  meet  water  requirements  In 
the  Upper  Snake  River  Basin. 

2.  Snake  Riier-Oreen  River  Diversion:  John 
H.  Fair.  Like  so  many  of  the  diversion  plans. 
this  Is  a  hastily  put  together  scheme  for 
taking  water  from  the  Gros  Ventre  River  of 
the  Snake  River  Basin  in  Wyoming  to  the 
Green  River  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin.  As 
proposed  by  Mr.  Pair,  It  would  consist  of 
the  transmountaln  diversion  of  500.000  acre 
feet  of  water  per  year  The  project  would 
con.slst  of  a  12'6  "  diameter  concrete-lined 
circular  tunnel  60  miles  in  length.  The  tun- 
nel would  have  a  maximum  capacity  of  1200 
cfs  of  water  A  power  development  of  42.000 
kilowatt*  could  be  realized  at  the  discharge 
end  of  the  tunnel  on  the  Green  River.  The 
cost  of  the  diversion  structure  along  the 
tunnel   and  power  plant  Is  estimated  to  be 
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$140,000,000.  On  the  basis  of  staff  analj'sls  of 
the  hydrology  of  the  Gros  Ventre  River  sy.s- 
tem.  we  have  concluded  that  the  available 
water  supply  has  been  overestimated  sig- 
nificantly. 

This  plan  completely  Ignores  the  Snake 
River  Compact  between  Wyoming  and  Id.iiio 
which  allocates  96'"c  of  the  flow  of  the  Snake 
River  to  Idaho,  and  It  Ignores  the  fact  that 
the  Upper  Snake  River  Basin  above  Mllner 
Dam  Is  a  water-short  area  even  today.  Mcire- 
over,  under  the  Compact,  Wyoming  must  .re- 
ceive authorization  by  the  State  of  Id.,  ho 
before  any  out-of-basin  diversion  can  t.ike 
place. 

Obviously,  the  Fair  Plan  would  not  only 
violate  a  compact  but  would  also  serloiLtiy 
injure  the  economic  potential  of  the  Statv  of 
Idaho. 

3.  Modified  Snake-Colorado  Project:  Wil- 
lian  Dunn.  The  Modified  Snake-Color:uio 
Project  would  divert  up  to  15.000.000  .icre 
feet  per  year  from  the  Columbia  River  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Snake  River  (elevation  :i40 
feet).  The  water  would  be  conveyed  up  Uie 
natural  channel  of  the  Snake  River  to 
Brownlee  Reservoir  (elevation  2,077  feetl  It 
would  then  be  pumped  to  elevation  5  :50 
feet  and  conveyed  through  a  conduit  1.U16 
miles  long  that  would  take  the  water  south- 
erly through  eastern  Oregon  and  westt-rn 
Nevada.  The  water  would  be  released  liito 
Lake  Mead  near  Las  Vegas  after  pasj^ing 
through  five  power  plants  with  a  total  hcid 
of  3.660  feet.  The  project  contempl.'ites 
branch  aqueducts  delivering  water  into 
Idaho,  Oregon,  and  California  and  would 
have  a  substantial  number  of  reservnirs 
serving  various  purposes  within  the  system. 
It  Is  estimated  that  a  water  demand  of 
15.000.000  acre  feet  per  year  could  be  de^vl- 
oped  In  U  western  states  over  a  period  of 
50-60  years.  This  would  Indicate  the  project 
should  be  constructed  in  three  stages  of  nve, 
ten,  and  '".fteen  million  acre  feet  per  year, 
respectively,  at  Intervals  of  fifteen  ye:irs. 
It  then  states  that  a  review  of  all  the  uses 
for  which  water  may  be  needed  In  the  Pacific 
Northwest  states  shows  that  the  project  ■  an 
be  operated  without  adversely  affecting  .iny 
of  these  purposes.  He  estimates  that  'he 
water  can  be  diverted  from  the  Snake  ..nd 
Columbia  Rivers  with  average  lifts  rangi:ig 
from  3.170  to  3,700  feet. 

He  suggests  that  Washington,  Oreg>n. 
Idaho,  and  Montana  would  benefit  from  :iew 
and  supplemental  supplies  of  water  m.de 
available  to  various  areas  in  conjunction 
with  project  storage  units  where  taken  di- 
rectly from  the  project  aqueduct  or  :ts 
branches.  It  Is  proposed  that  a  basin  devel- 
opment fund  be  established  to  receive  money 
paid  as  compensation  for  losses  from  power 
revenues.  This  fund  would  serve  to  assist 
financing  of  water  developments  In  the 
Northwestern  states.  Arizona,  Nevada,  C.  11- 
fornla.  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  and  Wyoming 
would  all  receive  water  directly  or  indirectly 
from  the  Modified  Snake-Colorado  Project. 
A  substantial  quantity  of  water  for  Mexi:o 
would  be  provided  from  the  project. 

The  estimated  construction  cost  of  *he 
first  stage  of  the  main  stem  of  the  Modified 
Snake-Colorado  Project  is  $3,612,000,000.  Ii  is 
then  estimated  that  It  would  cost  about  ;b8 
per  acre  foot  to  deliver  5,000,000  acre  feet  of 
water  through  this  first  stage  of  the  mmn 
stem  of  the  project  into  the  Colorado  River. 
These  costs  are  now  outdated  and  cannot  be 
used  for  comparative  purposes. 

Dunn  states  that  Idaho  will  be  the  recipi- 
ent of  a  new  water  supply  for  thousands  of 
acres  In  the  high  arid  plain  areas  In  the  Ow'. - 
hee  River  Basin.  The  supply  could  be  ex- 
tended easterly  to  serve  other  lands  which 
have  no  other  source  of  water.  Idaho  could 
also  receive  benefits  for  local  projects  from 
the  proposed  basin  development  funds.  He 
states  that  flsh  and  wildlife  would  not  be  in- 
jured by  his  plan;  however,  since  he  Is  co:;- 
templatlng    pump-back    storage    from    ti.e 
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mouth  of  the  Snake  to  Brownlee,  It  Is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  the  problem  of  interference 
with  the  salmon  runs  could  be  avoided. 

SUMMARY 

It  is  not  possible  to  evaluate  In  depth  any 
of  the  plans  that  have  been  proposed  which 
might  immediately  affect  the  State  of  Idaho 
by  diversion  of  Snake  River  water.  These 
pians  are  largely  paperwork  plans  and  have 
not  been  given  any  great  study  by  their  au- 
thors. Therefore,  it  is  not  appropriate  to 
attempt  to  compare  costs  of  water  from  one 
scheme  versus  another.  The  Board  has  recom- 
mended that  the  appropriate  entity  for  re- 
viewing and  evaluating  all  of  these  water 
augmentation  plans  is  the  proposed  National 
Wuter  Commission.  Only  in  this  way  will  the 
full  range  of  alternatives  be  Investigated, 
thereby  gU-ing  protection  to  the  states  of 
origin. 

Ihe  Board's  present  program  of  identifying 
our  water  needs  for  all  purposes  to  the  year 
2070,  formulating  a  State  development  pro- 
gram, working  with  other  states  In  the  West- 
ern States  Water  Council  and  the  Pacific 
Northwest  River  Basins  Coirunlsslons,  and 
m.iintalnlng  liaison  with  our  Congresrlonal 
Delegation  appears  to  be  all  t'.iat  we  can  do 
given  our  present  resources.  T'le  Board  will 
need  funds  to  spark  a  state  development  pro- 
gram, funds  for  project  feasibility  studies  and 
p(i-sibly  for  a  small  project  fund.  The  Board 
will  need  your  support  In  obtaining  this  :ccd 
monev. 

The  real  test  of  the  State's  will  to  pro- 
tect Idaho's  water  will  come  In  the  next 
few  months  as  we  learn  what  the  costs  will 
be  to  finance  feasibility  studies  for  State  de- 
velopment and  to  fund  a  Small  Projects  De- 
velopment fund. 

Speech   by    Len   B.   Jordan,   Republican   of 
Idaho,  Befoke  the  Water  Resources  Con- 
ference, BuRLEY,  Ihaho,  June  29,   1968 
I  ;un   pleased   to  bo  Invited   here   to  talk 
with  you  about  water.  May  I  commend  you 
for  your  interest  In  a  subject  so  vital  to  our 
economy.   On    many   occasions   I   have  said 
that  water  is  an  indispensable  key  to  Idaho's 
future  and  that  Idaho  has  more  thirsty  acres 
to  reclaim  than  our  readily  available  water 
supplies  can  satisfy. 

The  economy  of  Southern  Idaho  is  closely 
tied  to  and  dependent  on  reclamation. 
Imagine,  if  you  will,  a  disaster  that  over- 
night would  reduce  all  of  the  buUdlngs  In 
the  towns  and  cities  of  the  Snake  River  Val- 
ley to  ashes  and  rubble.  Surely  these  towns 
arid  cities  would  rise  again.  But  should  dis- 
aster dry  up  the  waters  of  the  Snake  River 
for  all  time,  then  the  towns  and  cities  would 
wither  and  die. 

I  think  all  of  us  recognize  the  need  for 
a  comprehensive  state  water  plan — one  that 
will  Inventory  our  water  needs  and  our  water 
supplies  and  then  set  up  priorities  for  bring- 
ing the  two  together.  Cognizance  must  be 
taken  of  the  many  uses  for  water  Including 
domestic,  municipal,  irrigation,  industrial, 
navigation,  flsh  and  wildlife,  and  recreation. 
Likewise  we  must  be  concerned  not  only 
with  water  use  but  with  quality  control  of 
the  water  we  use. 

-My  remarks  today  Will  be  confined  mostly 
to  reclamation,  which  is  by  far  the  greatest 
consumptive  user  of  water. 

So  if  we  are  to  proceed  In  an  orderly 
fashion,  we  should  examine  first  our  needs 
for  water  and  second  how  do  we  meet  those 
needs.  An  economist  would  call  It  simply  a 
demand  and  supply  problem.  The  demand 
part  can  be  divided  into  present  and  future. 
From  a  compilation  of  records,  we  know 
thai  Idaho  presently  irrigates  about  3,500.000 
acres.  What  our  future  requirements  will  be 
is  '[uite  another  matter. 

r  rnbably  the  most  Icnowledgeable  man  with 
respect  to  Idaho's  water  needs  is  George 
Crookham.  Chairman  of  the  Idaho  Water 
Resources  Board.  In  April  of  1967,  George 
Crookham  testified  before  the  Senate  Interior 
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Committee  on  the  Wild  Rivers  bill.  He  said 
then  and  I  quote  from  those  hearings  (p. 
165)  : 

"Scnatcr  Jordan.  George.  I  would  ask  you, 
how  far  are  you  along  with  your  inventory 
studies  of  the  reclamation  potential  In 
Southern  Idaho? 

"Mr.  Crookham.  Just  more  or  less  Investi- 
gational but  we  show  now  some  20  million 
acres  under  surveillance,  and  the  first  draft, 
a  very  rough  one  indeed,  shows  9  million  of 
irrigable  lands  by  known  standards. 

"Senator  Jordan.  For  the  record,  how  much 
Is  currently  irrigated? 

"Mr.  Crookhmh.  About  3  million  acres. 
"Senator  Jordan.  And  you  are  talking  about 
an  additional  potential  of  how  much? 

"Mr.  Crookham.  Prom  6  to  9  million  acres, 
.  .  .  Now  the  situation  is  this.  Senator: 
It  is  much  more  advisable  to  Irrigate  land 
in  proximity  to  the  streams  at  low  lifts  than 
try^  to  transport  water  1,500  miles  to  the 
soiith  and  puah  it  up  to  an  elevation  of  6.000 
feet.  With  those  kinds  of  standards  as  cri- 
teria, we  could  pull  quite  a  bit  of  the  20,000.- 
(X)0  acres  into  the  total  picture,  so  it  de- 
pends on  what  Is  the  economics  of  food  sup- 
ply that  we  win  face  in  this  third  of  the 
century  remaining  before  us. 

"Senator  Jordan.  I  know  we  have  discussed 
this  before,  and  I  think  we  are  agreed  that 
probably  in  the  not  too  distant  future  we 
might  be  pumping  back  to  the  upper  reaches 
of  the  river,  so  that  we  can  meet  the  require- 
ments for  a  vastly  expanded  Irrigation  acre- 
age. I  think  that  is  a  distinct  possibility. 
Would  you  agree  with  me  that  this  Is  pos- 
sible? 

"Mr.  Crookham.  Yes,  it  Is.  If  you  look  at 
the  Snake  River,  we  are  a  deficient  stream, 
quite  deficient  at  Mllner  Dam,  and  yet  we 
have  a  surplus  below  there,  and  we  have  a 
pump-back  situation  there  that  Is  almost  a 
must. 

"Senator  Jordan.  If  we  are  to  reclaim  the 
land  that  you  have  indicated  here — from  6 
to  15  million  acres  of  additional  land — where 
are  we  going  to  get  the  water  for  it? 

"Mr.  Crookham.  There  will  be  an  overdraft 
on  the  Snake  River,  as  we  know  it.  The  next 
choice,  then,  the  most  logical  choice.  Is  this 
Salmon  River,  available  from  both  ends.  The 
storage  of  9  million  acre-feet,  or  nearly  10 
million  is  available  from  the  lower  end,  and 
lots  of  water  is  available  from  the  upper  end. 
This  Is  Idaho's  storm  cellar,  you  might  say, 
for  future  development." 

This  gives  us  a  pretty  clear  picture  of  our 
reclamation  potential  in  Idaho. 

The  next  problem  is  to  examine  our  poten- 
tial water  supplies  and  their  sources. 

I  am  sure  that  depletion  studies  for  poten- 
tial reclamation  development  will  show  con- 
clusively that  the  Snake  River  watershed  will 
not  supply  enough  water  to  irrigate  the 
presently  linwatered  but  economically  feasi- 
ble lands  in  the  Snake  River  Basin. 

With  this  fact  established,  the  obvious  next 
step  is  to  first  develop  all  upstream  storage 
in  order  to  better  mold  the  seasonal  run- 
off to  Irrigation  needs  and  second  to  look 
elsewhere  for  water  supplies  that  can  be 
ecoiiomlcally  diverted  from  basin  of  origin  to 
the  Snake  River  drainage  for  beneficial  use. 
Priorities  should  be  set  up  to  accomplish 
these  objectives. 

Priority  number  one  should  be  earliest  pos- 
sible completion  of  the  Lower  Teton  and 
Rlrle  projects  now  under  construction.  New 
starts  should  Include  Lynn  Crandall  project 
and  such  additional  storage  at  American 
Palls  site  as  can  best  compromise  the  inter- 
ests m  conflict.  Construction  of  the  South- 
west Idatio  project  should  go  forward  simul- 
taneously with  the  development  of  more 
storage  ujjEtream.  For  the  past  decade  or 
more,  private  capital  has  been  developing 
in  Idaho  an  average  of  50.000  irrigated  acres, 
a  ye:;r.  This  program  of  sound  steady  growth 
bhould  continue. 

It  Is  highly  important  to  develop  the  max- 
imum  amoiint   of   headwater   storage.   The 
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cheapest  storiige  available  Is  in  the  under- 
ground lava  bed  aquifer  north  of  the  Snake 
River.  Studies  have  been  made  for  diverting 
Hood  water  by  canals  Into  this  aquifer  at 
several  upstream  points.  These  diversions 
should  be  a  component  of  tlie  o\prall  re- 
source development  package.  By  providing 
ivdditlonal  underground  supplies  for  lands 
north  of  the  Snake  Hiver  some  surface  water 
now  used  on  these  lands  could  be  made  avail- 
able to  other  lands  south  of  the  river  where 
the  underground  water  supply  Is  less  reliable. 
Priority  number  two  should  be  concerned 
with  the  supplementation  of  Snake  River 
water  from  other  sources. 

Before  I  get  Into  water  stipplies.  I  want  to 
speak  of  the  danger  of  basing  our  planning 
on  average  flows.  Tills  can  be  very  deceptive — 
in  fact,  reclamation  planning  based  on  aver- 
age flows  can  be  disastrous.  Let  ine  Illustrate: 
Tlie  average  annual  discharge  of  the  Snake 
River  at  the  Welser  gage  Is  11.000,000  acre- 
feet.  We  know  that  the  3.500.000  acres  pres- 
ently irrigated  In  the  Snake  River  Basin  will 
deplete  the  stream  flow  by  about  7,000,000 
acre-feet.  By  adding  the  two  together  we  de- 
termine that.  In  an  average  year  the  Snake 
River  watershed  will  yield  .ibout  18.000,000 
acre- feet. 

But  how  about  a  critical  water  year?  Any 
Irrigator  knows  he  will  go  broke  In  the  low 
water  years  If  his  operation  is  set  up  for 
average  years. 

In  1931.  a  critical  water  year.  Snake  River 
flows  where  only  about  60';  of  average.  In 
other  words,  instead  of  yielding  18.000.000 
acre-feet.  Snake  River  watersheds  yielded 
only  10,800,000  acre-feet.  If  the  land  presently 
Irrigated  received  its  full  water  supply  of 
7.000.000  acre-feet,  It  becomes  apparent  that 
only  3,800.000  acre-feet  would  now  past  the 
Welser  gage. 

Under  the  terms  of  their  FPC  license.  Idaho 
Power  Is  required  to  release  a  minimum  flow 
of  5.000  cubic  feet  per  second  which,  if  main- 
tained, would  discharge  3.620.000  acre-feet  In 
a  year. 

Thus  we  see  the  sheer  folly  and  the  real 
danger  of  using  average  flows  in  our  calculi- 
tlons.  Unless  .sufficient  headwater  stor.ige  Is 
available  upstream  to  hold  over  water  from 
the  "wet"  years  for  use  in  the  "dry"  years,  no 
sound  programming  is  possible  unless  it  is 
based  on  critical  year  flows. 

With  storage  equal  to  four  times  its  annual 
runoff,  the  Colorado  River  can  be  molded  to 
a  much  higher  use  of  its  watershed  yield. 
With  storage  no  greater  than  Its  annual  run- 
off the  Snake  River  cannot. 

Without  supplementation  from  another 
river  basin.  I  firmly  believe  that  Idaho  recla- 
mation is  approaching  the  tolerable  safe  lim- 
its for  further  development  of  the  flsh  and 
wildlife  and  navigation  commitments  are  met 
downstream  from  the  Middle  Snake  dams. 

As  we  search  for  new  sources  of  supply  it 
Is  only  natural  that  we  turn  to  the  Salmon, 
the  longest  river  in  the  United  States  which 
is  contained  wholly  within  the  boundaries  of 
one  state.  If  the  thirsty  Southwest  had  this 
river,  they  wouldn't  sell  it  for  .all  the  gold  in 
Fort  Knox.  Or  perhaps  I  should  say  for  all 
the  gold  that  was  in  Port  Knox  a  few  years 
ago. 

But  here  we  run  head  on  into  the  dams 
versus  fish  controversy.  Fortunately  this  is  a 
decision  we  don't  have  to  make  now.  The  die 
may  already  have  been  cast.  When  the  ten 
dams  are  built  that  will  provide  slackwater 
navigation  from  the  mouth  of  the  Salmon 
River  to  the  ocean,  we  may  have  no  more 
anadromous  fish. 

Or  we  may  have  learned  by  then  to  ac- 
commodate not  only  the  upstream  migrants 
but  the  downstream  flngerlings  over  another 
dam.  Under  either  possibility  the  air  would 
be  cleared  for  a  re-examlnatlon  of  the  Nez 
Perce  site  on  the  Snake. 

Now  before  someone  starts  throwing  some- 
thing, let  me  repeat  Nez  Perce  Is  one  option 
we  must  not  foreclose  at  this  time.  To  say 
that  it  is  our  best  option  is  an  understate- 
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ment.  The  truth  is  Nez  Perce  Is  the  only 
project  that  will  enable  us  to  get  the  beat 
multipurpose  usage  out  of  a  wholly  Idaho 
river  that  la  entirely  within  our  boundarlee. 
I  am  not  saying  we  should  build  It  now,  or 
Ave  years  from  now.  But  about  ten  years 
from  now  we  will  have  some  of  the  answers 
about  fish  passage  and  about  Idaho's  recla- 
maUon  potenUal.  DntU  then  no  useful  pur- 
pose will  be  served  in  choosing  up  sides  or 
pressing  for  a  showdown  as  to  what  we  do 
with  the  Salmon  River  right  now. 

If  we  are  to  keep  our  options  open  on 
Nez  Perce.  It  becomes  quite  obvious  we  can- 
not go  for  either  Mountain  Sheep  or  Ap- 
palooea.  Nez  Perce  Is  so  far  superior  la  every 
way  that  comparisons  are  striking. 

As  proposed  In  H  D.  531.  Nez  Perce  Dam 
would  be  located  on  the  Snake  River  at  mile 
186  1.  2  5  miles  downstream  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Salmon  River. 

The  height  from  low-water  to  normal  pool 
elevation.  1.510,  would  be  815  feet  and  the 
maximum  height  from  foundation  to  top 
of  roadway  would  be  over  800  feet.  The  crest 
would  b»  1.410  feet  In  length. 

The  average  annual  runoff  Is  estimated  at 
21.300.000  acre-feet  at  Nez  Perce  Dam  site 
during  the  period  since  1911;  the  maxlmiim 
was  31.900.000  acre-feet  In  water  year  1053; 
and  the  minimum  was  12.300,000  acre-feet 
In  water  year  1931. 

Nez  Perce  Reservoir  would  have  a  total 
capacity  of  6.600.000  acre-feet,  of  which 
3.650.000  acre-feet  would  be  usable  for  flood 
control,  power  generation,  and  downstream 
regulation  during  low-water  periods.  The 
reservoir  pool  would  extend  up  the  Snake 
River  64  miles  and  up  the  Salmon  River  63 
miles. 

Total  annual  power  benefits  associated 
with  the  project  are  estimated  at  $39,342,000 
of  which  $33^217.000  would  be  for  at-slte 
power  capability  and  86.125.000  would  be  for 
Incremental  firm  energy  developed  at  down- 
stream plants. 

Beneftts  for  flood  control,  navigation,  and 
recreation  would  be  substantial.  Eco- 
nomically the  Nez  Perce  project  Is  un- 
doubtedly t.ie  most  attractive  development 
In  the  Mldd:e  Snake  River  Basin. 

Nez  Perce  Dam  would  not  Interfere  with 
the  thrilling  boat  trips  on  the  renowned 
"River  of  No  Return." 

The  power  potential  of  this  project  Is  tre- 
mendous, especially  if  used  for  peaking  with 
China  Gardens  Dam  below  for  re-regulating 
purp>ose8.  But  I  am  more  Interested  In  rec- 
lamation than  power  because  kilowatts  can 
be  derived  from  many  sources  but  the  one 
element  absolutely  essential  to  make  the 
desert  bloom  Is  water. 

In  1985  the  Corps  of  Engineers  made  a  re- 
view of  their  review  report  on  the  Middle 
Snake  River.  I  agree  with  the  premise  of  the 
Corps  as  expressed  in  several  places  In  the 
report  that  the  anadromous  fish  runs  are  of 
sufficient  importance  to  cause  the  postpone- 
ment of  construction  of  projects  that  would 
be  seriously  detrimental  to  them. 

However,  it  may  very  well  be  that  deci- 
sions that  have  already  been  made  to  build 
ten  dams  below  the  mouth  of  the  Salmon 
River  have  already  made  the  migration  of 
anadromous  fish  impossible.  I  hope  this  la 
not  true,  but  we  have  no  firm  evidence  to 
prove  otherwise — all  we  can  do  is  wait  and 
see  and  hope  for  the  best. 

On  the  contrary,  studies  which  have  been 
carried  out  at  Bonneville  Dam  Indicate  that 
mortality  occurs  to  downstream  migrant 
flngerlings  at  that  structure. 

Studies  of  the  Oregon  Fish  Commission 
have  indicated  a  delay  of  adult  salmon  of 
2''2  days  to  3  days  at  Bonneville  Dam  In  the 
fall  of  the  year,  while  apparently  the  most 
critical  period  occurs  In  the  spring  months. 
The  cumulative  effect  of  such  a  delay  at  a 
series  of  dams  might  very  well  prevent  suc- 
cessful spawning.  A  delay  of  twelve  days  In 
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the  early  part  of  the  season  and  considerably 
less  in  the  latter  part  on  the  Praser  River 
at  Hells  Gate  was  demonstrated  to  be  suf- 
ficient to  prevent  successful  spawning  of 
sockeye  salmon. 

From  my  work  as  Chairman  of  the  Inter- 
national Joint  Commission.  I  know  that  the 
highway  construction  on  Fraser  River  which 
filled  the  stream  with  huge  boulders  thu« 
impeding  the  upstream  progress  of  salmon 
enroute  to  the  spawning  beds  was  serious 
enough  to  destroy  the  run.  The  US.  govern- 
ment provided  funds  to  help  remove  these 
obstructions  from  the  Praser  River — moti- 
vated In  part,  perhaps,  because  of  a  guilty 
conscience  in  destroying  1.000  miles  of 
Canadian  salmon  spawning  beds  by  our  con- 
struction of  Grand  Coulee  Dam  without  even 
discussing  with  our  Canadian  friends  the 
havoc  we  wrought. 

A  little  damage  at  one  dam.  when  com- 
pounded by  a  little  more  at  each  of  several 
dams,  may  well  become  the  straw  that  breaks 
the  camel's  back. 

John  R.  Woodworth.  Director  of  the  Idaho 
Pish  and  Game  Department,  has  testified 
that  Idaho  contributes  to  the  anadromous 
fish  resources  of  the  Columbia  River  system 
with  34  ;,  of  the  spring  chlnook  run,  41% 
of  the  summer  chlnook  run,  and  55%  of  the 
summer  steelhead. 

He  said  the  fall  chlnook  run  has  already 
been  destroyed  by  the  dams.  Bear  in  mind 
that  only  four  of  the  ten  dams  are  presently 
In  use.  Already  Idaho  sportsmen  have  had  no 
salmon  fishing  for  two  years.  What  will  hap- 
pen when  all  ten  dams  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Salmon  are  built?  Will  the  spring  and 
summer  chlnook  runs  and  the  steelhead  too 
be  destroyed  as  the  fall  chlnook  have?  Only 
'.ime  cun  tell. 

Another  threat  that  hangs  over  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  salmon  runs  Is  thermal  gen- 
eration. With  most  of  the  economically  feasi- 
ble hydro- generation  projects  either  built 
or  under  construction,  the  Pacific  Northwest 
will  turn  to  thermal  generation.  A  seven  per- 
cent annual  load  ^owth  compounds  to 
doubling  the  generating  capacity  in  a  period 
of  eleven  years.  Hence,  by  the  year  2000, 
generation,  either  fossil  fueled  or  nuclear, 
will  provide  -j  to  ^4  of  our  electricity.  Al- 
ready the  signs  of  trouble  from  this  source 
are  real. 

Biologists  are  researching  a  major  difficulty 
that  has  appeared  In  the  Columbia  River — 
the  warm  water  temperatures  that  the  fish 
are  encountering  at  the  Hanford  atomic 
energy  plant  during  the  summer  months. 
Scientists  say  the  mighty  salmon  and  steel- 
head runs  may  be  doomed  unless  something 
c;in  be  done  a'oout  reducing  high  water  tem- 
peratures. What  happens  when  our  genera- 
tion is  mostly  thermal?  Are  we  to  stop  atomic 
research  and  forego  nuclear  fueled  genera- 
tion to  accommodate  King  Salmon? 

Because  It  deals  with  the  other  alternative 
a  recent  news  release  Is  of  great  Interest. 

On  May  31.  1968,  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
Announced  it  has  made  a  major  breakthrough 
in  solving  the  serious  problem  of  getting  little 
fish  downstream  through  hydroelectric  gen- 
erators. Engineers  long  ago  solved  most  of  the 
problems  of  getting  adult  salmon  and  other 
migrating  fish  upstream  over  dams  to  spawn. 
But  for  years  the  problem  of  getting  the 
fingerlings  back  to  the  ocean  without  losing 
a  large  portion  of  them  In  generators  has 
baffled  scientists. 

The  Corps  said  the  solution  Is  "so  simple 
and  foolproof  it  has  astounded  Corps  biolog- 
ists with  Its  overwhelming  success."  Finger- 
lings  collect  in  the  gatewells  above  the  tur- 
bine Intake  gates.  The  transportation  system 
resulting  from  the  discovery  which  will  move 
the  fingerlings  safely  from  the  gatewells  to 
the  river  below  the  dam  has  been  built  into 
all  projects  under  construction  in  the  dis- 
trict— John  Day,  Lower  Monumental,  and 
Little  Goose.  It  win  also  be  Incorporated  in 
future  projects  and  will  enable  the  down- 
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stream  migrating  flngerlings  to  pass  over  the 
dams  with  minimal  losses. 

Idaho  is  at  the  crossroads.  Within  five 
years  Idaho  must  decide  which  direction  to 
take — toward  achieving  high  reclamation  po- 
tential or  settling  for  the  status  quo. 

The  stakes  are  high.  Use  of  Salmon  River 
water  integrated  with  return  flows  from  the 
Snake  River  by  combination  storage  and 
pump  back  system  could  double  the  recla- 
mation potential  of  Idaho. 

Without  Salmon  River  water.  Idaho's  rec- 
lamation win  level  off  at  less  than  5  million 
acres.  With  supplemental  water  from  the 
Salmon  River  in  a  fully  "plumbed"  system, 
Idaho's  irrigated  acreage  could  go  as  high  ,is 
10  million  acres. 

And  now  let  me  say  I  am  proud  to  be  a.s- 
soclated  with  George  Crookham  In  the  inte- 
grated and  coordinated  "pumpback"  concept 
of  water  planning.  The  people  who  thirst  lor 
our  Idaho  water  have  learned  to  use  this  and 
other  schemes  to  husband  their  water  re- 
sources. In  defense  of  our  own  water  we  must 
do  no  less.  So  before  we  decide  now  that 
there  .shall  be  no  dams  on  the  Salmon  Rher 
let  us  weigh  carefully  our  decision. 

I  have  already  discussed  two  possibilities 
either  of  which  could  open  the  way  for  Nez 
Perce  Dam — first,  the  possibility  of  no  lish 
due  to  decisions  that  have  already  been 
made  and.  second,  the  possibility  of  a  break- 
through in  our  ability  to  pass  fingerlings 
downstream.  Already  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
have  exciting  news  Indicating  this  goal  is 
within  striking  distance. 

My  plea  today,  to  all  Idahoans  whether 
their  primary  Interest  is  reclamation,  recrea- 
tlon.  power,  or  a  blend  of  all  three.  Is  simply 
this:  let  us  not  foreclose  our  options  until 
the  day  of  decision  is  closer  at  hand.  We 
need  time  to  develop  the  facts  upon  which 
we  can  make  an  Intelligent  decision. 

The  only  legislation  ever  Introduced  In  the 
Congress  that  would  have  forced  Idaho  to 
forego  its  planning  for  full  reclamation  p<i- 
tentlal  is  the  Wild  Rivers  bill  which  would 
have  guaranteed  that  annually  14"2  million 
acre-feet  in  the  Clearwater  and  Salmon  Riv- 
ers flow  out  of  Idaho  imdiminlshed. 

Now  if  Idaho  is  willing  to  proclaim  to 
whomever  It  may  concern  that  we  have  no 
use  for  this  14I2  million  acre-feet  of  water 
— that  it  is  surplus  to  our  needs — then  how 
can  we  object  if  o\ii  covetous  neighbors  take 
us  at  our  word  and  come  and  get  It.  This 
is  more  water  than  the  total  annual  riinoif 
of  the  Colorado  River  and  all  of  It  originates 
In  Idaho. 

I  have  tried  desperately  to  slow  down  this 
legislation  until  we  knew  what  we  were  do- 
ing. The  Jordan  amendment  which  removes 
the  main  stem  of  the  Salmon  from  the  "in- 
stant" section  of  the  bill  and  places  It  In  the 
"study"  section  under  a  five  year  moratorium 
is  only  a  stop-gap  measure.  All  It  does  is 
borrow  time  for  us  to  complete  our  Inventory 
of  water  needs  and  water  supplies. 

I  think  you  should  know  that  it  has  not 
been  easy  to  keep  our  options  open.  As  origi- 
nally proposed  the  Wild  Rivers  bill  would 
have  placed  an  unreasonable  burden  on 
Idaho's  resources.  With  ^m  of  one  percent 
of  the  nation's  population  Idaho  was  asked 
to  contribute  seventy  percent  of  the  mileage 
in  the  initial  Wild  River  system. 

In  Idaho,  we  have  a  double  loyalty  In  cur 
great  love  for  our  vast  forests,  mountain 
meadows,  open  ranges,  lakes,  and  streams. 
We  are  determined  to  protect  our  great  wild 
life  and  recreation  resources  and  we  are 
equally  determined  to  utUlze  the  natural 
resources  of  these  areas  to  help  us  grow  and 
develop  fully  our  industrial  and  agrlcultunl 
potential.  I  believe  that  these  objectives  are 
not  incompatible. 

Lest  someone  lay  down  the  challenge  that 
recreation  is  being  shortchanged  by  keeping 
our  options  open  It  Is  well  to  keep  in  mind 
that  even  with  the  main  stem  of  the  Salmcn 
excluded  from  designation  as  a  Wild  River, 
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Idaho  still  contributes  fifty  percent  of  the 
toul  mileage  In  the  Initial  Wild  Rivers  sys- 

tem the  Selway,  Lochsa,  and  Middle  Pork  of 

the  Clearwater  and  the  Middle  Pork  of  the 
Salmon  constitute  this  fifty  percent.  More- 
over the  St.  Joe,  Moyle.  Priest,  and  Bruneau 
rivers  have  been  placed  under  study  thus 
proving  that  Idaho  Is  not  under-represented 
in  this  category. 

How  do  we  answer  the  charge  that  rec- 
lamatlonlsts  want  all  the  water  and  are  blind 
to  other  uses?  Well,  let's  look  at  the  record. 
About  39,000.000  acre-feet  of  water  flows 
out  of  Idaho  each  year.  An  additional  7,000,- 
000  acre-feet  Is  used  consumptively  by  Idaho 
irrigators.  This  represents  about  16%  of  the 
total. 

The  Snake  River  upstream  from  the  Welser 
gage  is  a  working  river  dedicating  about  40 '^r. 
of  its  average  flow  to  consumptive  use.  In 
contrast,  the  Columbia  River  discharges  an- 
nually about  165.000,000  acre-feet  Into  the 
pacific  Ocean  after  providing  only  about 
15.000,000  acre-feet  for  consumptive  use  up- 
stream, which  Is  nine  percent  of  the  total. 

Compare  this  with  the  overworked  and 
overcommltted  Colorado  with  an  average  an- 
nual flow  of  14,000,000  acre-feet  to  meet  ad- 
judicated rights  for  15.000.000  acre-feet  and 
a  treaty  commitment  to  Mexico  for  an  addi- 
tional i  Vi  million  acre-feet. 

.Sometimes  reclamatlonlsts  are  charged 
with  regarding  every  river  as  an  irrigation 
ditch  or  a  potential  irrigation  ditch  and  are 
w.irned  that  they  must  weigh  in  the  balance 
the  important  new  factor  of  recreation.  From 
the  statistics  I  have  Just  recited,  I  don't 
think  that  anyone  could  reasonably  argue 
that  recreation  Is  being  shortchanged  In 
water  resources  planning  for  Idaho  or  for  the 
Columbia  Basin.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  meas- 
ured by  actual  visitor  days,  the  man-made 
reservoirs  on  the  Colorado  such  as  Lake 
Mead  and  Lake  Powell  have  Increased  the 
recreation  use  of  that  river  by  at  least  twenty 
times. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  first,  that  most 
o;  Idaho's  river  mileage  Is  likely  to  remain 
In  its  natural  state  for  such  recreation  as 
free-flowing  streams  provide;  and  second, 
that  man-made  reservoirs  are  more  likely 
to  enhance  than  destroy  recreation  use. 
J.Hckson  Lake  and  Lucky  Peake  lUustrate 
this  point. 

Reclamation  planners  are  under  attack 
from  four  quarters: 

1.  Those  who  think  any  man-made  ob- 
struction in  a  free-flowing  stream  is  a 
desecration  of  a  natural  resource. 

2.  Those  outside  government  who  would 
replace  the  doctrine  of  appropriation,  upon 
which  our  western  water  rights  are  bottomed, 
with  a  nebulous  and  specious  philosophy 
illustrated  by  this  quotation  from  a  North- 
west Public  Power  Association  newspaper  In 
February  1961  voicing  Its  rejection  of  a  Co- 
lumbia River  Compact.  I  quote : 

"The  facts  of  life  show  that  certain  Indus- 
trial uses  of  water  will  support  a  dozen  Jobs 
in  industry  to  one  Job  In  Irrigation  farming. 
We  hope  that  such  a  shift  will  not  be  neces- 
sary m  the  Pacific  Northwest  but  we  are  be- 
ginning to  see  some  disquieting  evidence  in 
the  relative  needs  of  pulp  mills,  plastic  in- 
dustries, steel  plants,  and  others.  A  flexible, 
balanced,  reasonable  epproach  appears  to  be 
called  for  In  our  region.  Let's  not  'tie  our 
hands'  by  means  of  the  absolute  Irrevocable 
rights  which  this  compact  gives  to  Irrigation 
aeainst  Industry." 

If  this  philosophy  were  to  prevail  It  would 
mean  that  In  a  showdown  the  headgates 
would  be  lowered  to  make  more  water  avall- 
r^ble  for  the  turbines. 

3.  Those  In  government  who  would  assert 
the  reservation  doctrine,  with  which  you  are 
■iV.  familiar.  At  the  federal  level,  these  ad- 
vocates of  federal  supremacy  form  a  solid 
barrier  against  the  satisfactory  resolution  of 
the  federal-state   water   rights   controversy. 

4.  And  finally,   as  If  these  other  trouble 
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makers  are  not  enough,  there  are  those  who 
covet  our  water.  I  remember  several  years  ago 
when  I  was  Governor  all  of  the  western 
states  were  invited  to  the  dedication  of  the 
great  pumping  plant  at  Grand  Coulee  which 
would  pump  water  for  the  Columbia  Basin 
project.  Bach  governor  was  supposed  to  send 
or  bring  a  gallon  of  water  from  his  own 
state  to  mingle  with  the  flows  of  the  Colum- 
bia. All  compiled,  except  one — Arizona  sent 
not  a  gallon  but  a  pint. 

The  best  way  to  protect  our  water  Is  to  use 
It.  And  that  Is  what  we  propose  to  do.  The 
Important  thing  Is  to  work  together.  Com- 
petition will  Increase — not  only  competition 
between  the  priorities  for  water  use  but 
geographical  priorities  that  pit  the  "have 
not"  areas  against  the  "haves." 

The  time  Is  near  when  no  area  of  abun- 
dance can  defend  Its  right  to  waste  water. 
In  our  planning,  time  Is  of  the  essence. 
Idaho  faces  a  bright  future — what  I  would 
call  a  balanced  development  with  something 
like  ten  million  acres  of  Irrigated  land  with 
the  Industry  and  people  such  an  economy 
would  attract.  I  think  we  can  do  this  and 
more  and  still  enhance  our  recreation  poten- 
tial at  an  even  greater  rate.  Or  we  could 
settle  for  half  that  much  and  maintain  the 
status  quo  but  we  couldn't  be  very  proud 
of  our  effort. 

I  repeat — the  stakes  are  high.  Recent 
figures  from  the  Idaho  State  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Development  tell  the  sad 
story  that  about  65%  of  the  graduates  from 
our  four  year  universities  are  living  outside 
the  state,  presumably  for  lack  of  opportunity 
at  home.  It  Is  Inconceivable  that  they  are 
leaving  because  Idaho  lacks  recreational  op- 
portunity or  all  around  •'Uvabllity."  Rather, 
I  suspect  that.  If  Idaho  does  not  fully  utilize 
Its  great  land  and  water  potential,  we  will 
find  ourselves  the  unwilling  exporters  of 
water,  power,  and  young  people — a  comblna- 
Uon  that  would  bring  prosperity  anywhere 
but  not  to  the  state  of  origin. 

In  planning  as  In  other  endeavors,  our 
accomplishments  will  never  be  greater  than 
our  alms.  Daniel  H.  Burnham  said  It  this 
way: 

"Make  no  little  plans;  they  have  no  magic 
to  stir  men's  blood  and  probably  themselves 
will  not  be  realized.  Make  big  plans;  aim 
high  In  hope  and  work,  remembering  that  a 
noble  logical  diagram  once  recorded  will 
never  die,  but  long  after  we  are  gone  will  be 
a  living  thing,  asserting  Itself  with  ever 
growing  Insistency." 


THE  RIGHT  TO  BEAR  ARMS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  3,  1968 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Frank 
Meyer,  writing  in  National  Review,  has 
turned  his  attention  to  the  question— In 
the  minds  of  some — of  "The  Right  of  the 
People  To  Bear  Arms." 

Before  arriving  at  his  conclusion  that 
the  present  "campaign  is  a  Utopian  as- 
sault upon  the  freedom  of  Americans"  he 
covers  ground  that  is  not  often  seen 
through  the  haze  of  hysteria. 

The  "simple  knee-jerk  reactions"  that 
pass  for  wisdom  are  leading  to  the  situa- 
tion where  "An  imarmed  citizenry  is  po- 
tentially the  victim,  first  of  anarchy, 
then  of  tyranny  and  totalitarianism." 

It  is  not  bad  enough  that  we  ponder 
at  such  great  and  awful  lengths  the  issue 
of  arms,  but  so  many,  as  the  author 
shows,  are  more  than  willing  to  exhibit 
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"political  and  intellectual  bankruptcy" 
in  the  process. 
I  Include  the  article  at  this  point: 

The  Right  of  the  People  To  Beas  Arms 

principles  and  heresies 
Since  Adam  ate  the  apple,  the  per  capita 
quantum  of  violence  and  potential  violence 
in  human  society  has  remained,  century  in 
and  century  out,  reasonably  constant.  In- 
deed, the  third  person  In  the  world  killed  the 
fourth — or.  If  you  prefer  more  secular  Im- 
ages, primitively  there  was  always  present 
"continual  fear  and  danger  of  violent  death; 
and  the  life  of  man,  solitary,  poor,  nasty, 
brutish,  and  short." 

What  has  made  the  difference  between  the 
quantum  of  potential  violence  and  actual 
violence  has  been  the  power  of  the  moral  au- 
thority of  civilizations  to  Inspire  the  mem- 
bers of  society,  and  the  firmness  with  which 
force  has  been  exerted  in  defense  of  civiliza- 
tions against  external  and  internal  barbari- 
ans. Against  external  barbarians,  sometimes 
the  moral  authority  of  a  great  civilization 
has  played  a  part,  but  primarily  it  has  been 
force  which  has  held  the  limes.  Against  In- 
ternal barbarians,  the  problem  has  been  more 
mixed,  since  a  civilization  with  sufficient 
moral  authority  tends  to  civilize  Its  internal 
barbarians. 

The  abysmal  Ignorance  of  history,  as  of  the 
elements  of  political  philosophy,  that  char- 
acterizes so  much  of  the  political  and  intel- 
lectual leadership  of  the  United  States  today 
Is  all  that  can  explain,  although  it  does  not 
excuse,  the  torrent  of  nonsense  about  "vio- 
lence" with  which  we  have  been  assailed 
these  past  days  and  weeks  and  months.  The 
simple  knee-jerk  reactions  that  pass  for  high 
political  wisdom  might  be  understandable 
in  a  local  official  of  the  League  of  Women 
voters;  they  are  proclamations  of  bankruptcy 
when  they  come  from  men  of  supposed  po- 
litical or  Intellectual  sophistication. 

Violence  is  bad?  Of  course:  then  let  us  do 
away  with  it.  Problem;  solution:  instant 
Utopia.  Guns  kill  people?  Put  government 
control  on  gims:  domestic  peace  in  our  time. 
Despite  its  appealing  simplicity,  this  en- 
thj-meme  conceals  a  double  fallacy.  In  the 
first  place,  violence  is  not  always  evil  per  se. 
In  the  public  .sphere  It  Is  morally  legitimate 
when  employed  to  resist  or  overthrow  tyran- 
ny. In  the  private  sphere  It  Is  equally  legiti- 
mate when  employed  against  criminal  incur- 
sion upon  life  or  property.  For  the  latter  pur- 
pose it  may  fall  into  desuetude  In  times 
when,  unlike  our  own,  the  constituted  au- 
thorities are  able  to  keep  crime  and  riot 
under  control.  But  it  Is  always  a  residual 
right,  and  in  times  like  ours  It  becomes  the 
citizen's  duty  to  iise  violence  when  necessary 
in  his  own  defense  and  the  defense  of  his 
family. 

The  second  fallacy  is  that  weapons  or  the 
accessibility  of  weapons  creates  violence.  Vio- 
lence, for  good  or  HI.  arises  from  the  souls 
of  men.  Gun  control  would  have  no  more 
effect  ultimately  upon  the  quantum  of  do- 
mestic violence  than  disarmament  agree- 
ments have  had  upon  the  prevalence  of  war- 
fare. Indeed,  In  the  one  case  as  in  the  other, 
the  logical  effect  is  only  to  strengthen  the 
bad  guys  and  weaken  the  good  guys.  It  was 
Nazi  Germany  that  was  armed,  it  was  Brit- 
ain and  the  United  States  that  were  dis- 
armed, in  1939.  If  gun-control  legislation  at 
any  level  were  to  be  enacted  In  this  country. 
It  would  be  the  criminals,  the  rioters,  the 
Insurrectionists,  who  would  find  Illegal 
means  of  procuring  weapons;  It  would  be  the 
solid  citizens  who  would  be  disarmed. 

These  are  the  considerations,  derived  from 
a  philosophical  understanding  of  the  nature 
of  man  and  from  practical  experience,  that 
make  nonsense  01*  the  hysterical  clamor  for 
gun  control  now  emau3tlng  from  the  serried 
megaphones  of  the  Establishment.  It  Is  a 
clamor  that  might  be  Ignored  If  the  basic  law 
of  the  land  were  stlU  respected  by  the  Judl- 
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clary.  If  the  Constitution  bad  not  become  a 
paper  document  to  b«  manipulated  Into  Its 
oppoelte  by  the  Warren  Court.  The  Pound- 
ing Fathers  whose  wisdom  was  based  upon 
theory  and  experience,  tried  almost  200  years 
ago  to  defend  the  United  States  against  such 
mischievous  Incltatlons  to  tyranny  and  crime 
as  are  Invited  by  a  disarmed  citizenry.  Boldly 
and  unequivocally,  the  First  Congress  and 
the  states.  In  the  Second  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  ( ArUcle  U  of  the  BlU  of  RlghU) , 
proclaimed  that  "the  right  of  the  people  to 
keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  Infringed." 

The  constitutional  principle  Is  strong  and 
sweeping,  so  strong  and  sweeping  that  even 
the  present  Supreme  Court,  one  hopes,  will 
not  be  able  to  work  Its  sinuous  way  around 
It — should  Congress  prove  to  be  so  subject 
to  Utopian  pressure  as  to  pass  legislation 
defying  it.  The  key  word  Is  "Infringe,"  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  in  common  sexise  or 
in  law  that  any  proposals  for  registration  are 
direct  Infringements  of  the  free  citizen's 
right  to  keep  and  bear  arms.  If  I  may  para- 
phrase an  old  maxmlin:  the  power  to  regu- 
late Is  the  power  to  destroy.  The  patently 
unconstftutlonal  Sullivan  Act  In  New  York 
State  has 'shown.  In  Its  administration  over 
the  years,  that  registration  of  flrearms  I  In 
this  case  of  concealable  weapons )  has  made  It 
next  to  Impossible  for  anyone  legally  to  pos- 
sess such  arms.  Criminals  and  Insurrection- 
ists, of  course,  get  hold  of  them  easily.  Even 
the  prohibition  of  sales  by  mail,  while  it  is 
less  integrally  objectionable  than  registra- 
tion, seems  to  be  of  doubtful  constitution- 
ality. 

An  unarmed  citizenry  is  potentially  the 
victim,  first  of  anarchy,  then  of  tjTanny  and 
totalitarianism.  The  present  campaign  to  In- 
fringe the  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms  Is  a 
Utopian  assault  upon  the  freedom  of  Ameri- 
can citizens — an  assault  scornful  of  the 
testimony  of  history,  the  counsels  of  moral- 
ity, and  the  express  mandate  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 


THE    FREEDOM    SHRINE: 
MEANING  TO  ME 


ITS 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or   TLOWXDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  3.  1968 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr  Speaker,  each  year 
the  Exchange  Club  of  Miami  sponsors 
a  contest  in  which  high  school  students 
are  invited  to  express  their  thoughts  in 
an  essay  entitled  "The  Freedom  Shrine: 
Its  Meaning  to  Me."  The  Freedom  Shrine 
is  an  exhibit  set  up  by  the  Exchange 
Club  in  the  local  schools.  It  contains  28 
major  U.S.  documents  including  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  and  the  Gettysburg  Address. 

This  year's  winning  essays  are  a  trib- 
ute to  the  interest  of  the  Exchange  Club 
in  fostering  knowledge  of  our  Nation's 
heritage  and  love  of  country.  They  are 
also  a  tribute  to  the  high  school  teachers 
who  have  used  the  Exchange  exhibit  and 
have  Interpreted  its  docimients  into 
meaningful  lessons  for  the  students  of 
today. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  importantly, 
the  winning  essays  are  a  tribute  to  the 
students  themselves.  America  has  little 
to  fear  for  its  future  with  such  fine 
citizens  and  students  of  government  now 
preparing  themselves  for  US.  leadership. 

I  am  anxious  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  1968  essays.  They 
are  written  by  Miss  Judy  Barnes.  Citrus 
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Grove  Junior  High  School:  Christopher 
Bronson.  Miami  Coral  Park  High  School; 
Miss  Janice  Fay  Cook.  Thomas  Jefferson 
Junior  High  School:  Miss  Rosemary 
Noga.  Kinloch  Park  Junior  High  School; 
Miss  Margarita  Fausta  Ruiz,  Miami  Sen- 
ior High  School;  and  Miss  Ellin  White. 
Rockaway  Junior  Higt^School. 

On  the  day  before  July  4.  Independ- 
ence Day.  I  think  it  fitting  to  congratu- 
late the  Exchange  Club,  the  teachers,  and 
students  on  this  significant  accomplish- 
ment. 

The  essays  follow : 
Thk  FxcrooM   Shrine:    Its   Meaning  to  Me 
(By  Judy  Barnes.  Citrus  Orove  Junior  High 
School) 

Thoea  writings,  documents  and  bills  all 
very  pretty  in  frames  mean  a  lot  more  than 
just  words  to  me.  My  life  and  every  other 
Americans'  life  is  built  and  led  by  those  writ- 
ings. My  freedom  to  speak  the  way  I  feel  Is 
stated  there.  Mine  and  everyones  freedom  of 
press  Is  also  plainly  stated.  The  right  to  work 
and  worship  the  way  that  you  wish  Is  the 
happiest,  freest  feeling  you  can  have. 

The  freedom  to  own,  buy  and  sell  property 
and  other  Items  Is  found  here.  In  America, 
our  country  and  not  In  many  far  off  landa. 
We  can  live  the  poor  way.  live  the  rich  way 
or  Just  be  inbetween.  but  your  freedoms 
never  vary,  because  some  people,  some  very 
important  people  wrote  these  papers,  and 
signed  and  resigned  them.  They  passed  and 
repassed  them.  They  read  and  reread  them, 
talked,  made  speeches,  voted,  argued,  and 
fought  over  certain  things  so  that  today  In 
the  United  States  of  America  we,  the  citizens, 
could  be  free.  Believe  me.  some  people  don't 
realize  how  free  they  really  are. 

There  has  to  be  law.  and  also  restrictions. 
This  is  true  everywhere.  Some  are  for  safety 
and  others  for  the  good  of  owners  of  per- 
sonal property. 

Some  people  still  can't  tinderstand  they  are 
free  to  live  a  happy,  rightful  life  on  their 
own  land,  to  worship,  write,  read,  speak,  work 
and  listen  however  they  wish.  These  are  the 
ones  who  take  this  wonderful  type  of  life  for 
granted  and  go  out  to  get  more.  Why  can't 
they  do  it  in  a  rightful  manner  instead  of 
starting  trouble.  But  why,  why  can't  more 
people  realize  you  can't  get  much  more 
freedom  and  still  remain  organized.  We  have 
the  freedom  to  vote  however  we  wish  so 
actually,  we,  the  people  of  America  put  the 
President  and  other  political  leaders  in  their 
places  of  today. 

One  man  or  even  two  or  three  can't  run 
an  entire  nation  without  any  flaws,  so  re- 
alize your  freedoms,  recognize  your  rights, 
and  use  them  both  wisely  before  we  have 
none  of  either  one  left. 

The  world  all  together  is  changing.  The 
jobs  are  more  complex,  the  education  Is 
harder  and  needed  worse  than  ever  before. 
But  the  natural  things  in  life  haven't  really 
changed  a  bit.  It's  the  people  who  are  chang- 
ing and  try  to  put  the  blame,  or  whatever 
you  wish  to  call  It,  on  the  world  situation.  If 
they  could  abide,  obey,  live  and  understand 
the  old  ways  of  life,  such  as  when  our  first 
or  even  our  sixteenth  presidents  were  alive. 
Things  could  be  the  same,  but  too  many 
people  want  to  start  over  In  the  world.  Why 
cau't  they  see  the  true  light,  the  light  of  the 
past  that  has  led  us  to  where  we  are  today. 

Some  .\merlcans  today  don't  realize  how 
lucky  and  safe  we  are.  Without  many  free- 
doms they  take  for  granted  each  day  they 
might  realize  how  tough  life  can  really  turn 
out  to  be. 

Crime  Is  now  a  serious  problem  but  It  was 
also  a  serious  problem  200  years  ago.  Then 
there  were  also  lavis  but  not  half  as  many 
people  In  the  world.  With  so  many  people 
In  the  world  today  we  have  to  be  more 
conservative,  more  tboughtful  and  obey  the 
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rules  and  laws  set  by  qualified  officials  and 
stop  trying  to  run  the  world  by  ourselves. 

Man  has  a  brain  and  also  the  ability 
to  use  it.  Why  can't  the  p>eople  of  the  world 
recognize  this  problem  all  over  our  world 
today  of  crime,  and  not  knowing  rights  and 
how  to  use  them.  Maybe  If  they  could  recog- 
nize It  they  would  also  try  to  learn  to  con- 
trol their  emotions  and  their  behavior  of 
everyday  life. 

Communism  takes  so  much  from  living 
people.  It's  hard  to  have  to  see  It  happen. 
In  my  heart.  I  feel  like  one  of  the  happiest 
people  on  this  earth  to  know  someone  carec: 
enough  about  the  way  I  might  have  to  live 
the  days  of  my  life,  to  sit  down  very  seriously 
with  many  other  people.  Just  like  us,  to  plan 
and  write  out  the  true  and  correct  paths  to 
a  free  and  wonderfully  happy  life. 

Although  documents  and  bills  can't  tell 
you  how  to  live  and  how  to  act  as  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  they  are  true,  written  proof 
of  how  we  should  guide  ourselves  and  how  we 
are  able  to  guide  ourselves. 

If  the  persons  Involved  In  crime  could  see 
the  thousands  of  Americans  who  risked  their 
lives  and  died  for  the  meaning  of  these  docu- 
ments and  bills,  maybe  deep  inside  It  would 
hurt  and  tell  them  how  much  they  missed 
m  life. 

I  only  hope  the  world  realizes  this  before 
it's  too  late  and  takes  the  path  to  the  better 
instead  of  the  worse. 

What   the  Freedom   Shrine   Means   to  Ml 

(By  Chris  Bronson.  Miami  Coral  Park  Senior 

High  School) 

The  Freedom  Shrine,  to  me.  a  symbol  of 
America.  A  shrine  dedicated  to  the  expres- 
sion of  liberty  in  our  country.  It  stands  fcr 
many  of  the  most  Illustrious  moments  in  our 
proud  history-. 

The  shrine  In  Itself  is  not  Important,  nor 
are  the  papers  It  contains.  The  importance 
lays  In  the  Ideals  the  papers  represent,  the 
Ideals  held  dear  by  some  of  the  most  dlstlu- 
giilshed  patriots  In  our  history.  These  ideal- 
are  devoted  to  freedom  and  equality;  and  the 
preservation  of  such.  Some  of  the  documents 
represent  the  promise  of  our  country  to  up- 
hold Its  Ideals,  for  which  no  cost  Is  too  great. 

These  Ideals  are  the  mainstay  of  our  coun- 
try. Without  them,  our  whole  system  of  gov- 
ernment and  way  of  life  would  be  changed. 
There  would  be  no  more  freedom  to  do  ris 
you  choose  or  live  as  you  would  like.  Other-; 
would  choose  what  your  life  would  be  like 
and  gradually  you  would  lose  your  sense  c! 
Identity.  You  would  become  a  tool  of  the 
state  and  the  words  freedom  and  llbert\ 
would  become  meaningless. 

To  defend  ourselves  against  this  fate,  '.vf 
must  be  willing  to  make  sacrifices  as  great 
as  those  represented  by  the  documents  In  the 
Freedom  Shrine. 

The  Freedom  Shrine:  Its  Meaning  to  Me 
(By  Janice  Fay  Cook.  Thomas  Jeffersoii 
Junior  High  School) 
From  the  first  moment  you  are  born  to  tht 
very  last  second  that  you  live,  in  an  indirec 
or  direct  way  you  are  experiencing  the  free- 
doms, rights,  and  privileges  that  all  citizens 
of  the  United  States  possess.  Some  take  for 
granted  these  valuable  freedoms  or  misuse 
them.  Since  we  are  born  Into  this  democrac.v 
with  full  liberties  many  do  not  realize  tht 
value  and  Importance  of  these  freedoms.  Tiv: 
following  question  might  arise  Hi  your  mind 
"Why  should  I  bother  to  read  meaningless 
words  written  on  paper?"  "I  have  rights 
guaranteed  to  me  and  that's  all  I'm  con- 
cerned about!"  But  every  alert  citizen  un- 
derstands what  the  Freedom  Shrine  Docu- 
ments represent.  Although  they  appear  to  be 
a  menagerie  of  words,  the  documents  truly 
express  the  liberties,  government,  and  laws 
of  the  United  States.  Just  by  reading  these 
documents  a  foreigner  can  partially  under- 
stand how  life  in  our  country  is. 
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Can  you  imagine  what  your  life  would  be 
like  without  these  documents?  First  of  all 
f  not  for  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
the  United  SUtes  would  not  be  a  naUon. 
our  country  might  still  be  a  possession  of 
Eneland,  of  another  naUon.  or  our  lives 
could've  been  controlled  by  a  minority  as  in 
a  communistic  nation.  Then  there's  the  Con- 
stitution which  contains  our  cherished  free- 
doms and  the  outline  which  our  government 
follows.  Without  the  Constitution  do  you 
think  the  United  States  would  be  a  world 
nower  today?  Maybe  some  other  type  of  gov- 
e'nment  would've  been  constructed,  who 
knows?  Also  think  how  America  has  played 
an  important  part  In  World  Wars  I  and  n. 
If  the  founders  of  America  had  not  organized 
our  ConsUtutlon  as  the  basis  for  our  gov- 
ernment we  might  not  have  been  able  to  de- 
feat the  enemy  with  our  allies.  Our  govern- 
ment had  to  be  well  planned  to  supply  the 
men  and  equipment  needed  to  fight  in  the 

wars. 

There  are  many  "If"  possibilities,  so  many 
that  you   begin   to   wonder   how   everything 
did  eiid  up  as  It  is  now.  Before  understand- 
ing the  end  of  an  item  It  is  logical  that  you 
understand  the  beginning  of  it.  How  it  was 
formed  and  who  formed  It.  The  reason  every- 
thing turned  out  as  it  did  may  be  stated  as 
that  the  creators  or  authors  of  these  docu- 
ments had  ideas  which  were  put  down  in 
words  m  such  a  way  that  from  these  thoughts 
and  Ideas  come  a  rule,  freedom,  or  an  out- 
line. Many  are  responsible  for  the  formation 
of  uur   priceless  documents.   Great  scholars 
the  majority  were  not,  but  Inside  them  rang 
the    vigoroiis    feeling    of    Justice,    freedom, 
and  equalltv.  They  saw  the  need  for  a  sound 
construction  of  our  nation.  Or  in  some  cases 
to  .idd  or  change  any  liberties  according  to 
our  needs,  such  as  an  amendment.  Some  con- 
tributors may  not  be  as  well  known  as  others, 
but  their  Importance  and  value  are  the  same 
as  those  who  are  well  known  lor  their  out- 
standing deeds.  Tou  and  I  are  equal  as  Is 
everv  human  being. 

There  will  continue  to  be  a  fight  for  free- 
dom in  the  United  States.  Even  though  we 
have  documents  which  state  laws  by  which 
we  live  there  will  always  be  those  who  pur- 
posely disobey  the  laws.  Laws  aren't  made  to 
deprive  us  of  freedoms  but  to  add  to  our  free- 
doms. If  one  person  decided  to  steal  an- 
other's money  for  which  that  person  had 
worked  hard  for  and  there  was  no  law,  the 
thief  would  get  away  With  the  crime  unpun- 
ished. Uvlng  could  possibly  become  danger- 
ous. It  could  come  to  the  point  where  you 
couldn't  be  sure  that  j-ou'd  be  alive  the  next 
day.  Law  and  order  oould  get  so  out  of  hand 
without  proper  rules  and  enforcement. 

Each  document  has  Its  own  separate  mean- 
ing and  was  written  for  a  special  reason. 
You  wouldn't  declare  the  United  States  inde- 
pendent from  England  because  an  English- 
man made  a  face  at  an  American.  There  Is  a 
sound  reason  behind  every  Idea  and  the 
lndl\-ldual  Idea  was  written  down  Intelli- 
gently and  legibly  such  as  in  a  document. 

To  live  m  America  Is  indeed  a  prlvUege 
m:ide  possible  by  documents.  Documents  are 
the  basis  of  our  lives  in  America.  Although 
we  may  not  obey  laws  word  for  word  It  Is  not 
wr.^ng  for  no  one  Is  perfect  and  we  all  make 
mistakes. 

I  believe  that  without  these  doctiments, 
America  would  never  have  grown  to  be  a 
powerful  nation  and  ofur  lives  here,  in  Amer- 
Ici.  woiUd  be  extremely  different.  Our  Free- 
dom Shrine  documents  are  Indeed  valuable 
and  should  not  be  taken  for  granted. 


The  Freedom  Shrine:   Its  Meaning  to  Me 
By  Rosemary  Noga,  Kinloch  Park  Junior 

High  School) 
Our  American  Bill  of  Rights  Is  contained 
In  the  United  States  Constitution,  and  is 
probably  one  of  our  most  precious  docu- 
ments. These  first  ten  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  guarantee  our  privileges  as  cit- 
izens of  this  country.  We  read  In  them  many 


of  the  things  which  our  government  will  do 
for  us. 

In  reading,  however.  It  Is  necessary  for  us 
to  understand  that  none  of  these  privileges 
come  without  responsibilities.  These  are  the 
ways  In  which  we  prove  ourselves  worthy 
of  the  things  we  receive  from  our  country. 

As  I  look  through  the  newspapers  today, 
I  am  constantly  reminded  of  the  true  mean- 
ing of  this  Bill  of  Rights.  When  I  notice  an 
article  describing  governmental  oppression 
m  another  land,  I  say  to  myself,  "That 
wouldn't  be  possible  In  America." 

In  history  classes,  we  often  study  the  cruel- 
ties of  other  governments,  other  leaders,  and 
even  our  own  government  In  past  times, 
before  any  Constitution  or  Bill  of  Rights 
was  conceived.  Prom  those  times.  It  is  easy 
to  see  what  the  ten  amendments  do  for  us. 

In  the  days  before  the  American  Revolu- 
tion and  a  Bill  of  Rights,  the  colonial  govern- 
ment took  great  advantages  of  the  people. 
A  citizen  had  no  privacy  of  property  or  life. 
He  had  few  of  the  freedoms  which  we  enjoy 
today.  I  am  grateful  for  the  fact  that  men 
were  brave  enough  to  stand  up  for  what  they 
knew  was  right  and  put  down  the  tyrannical 
control  It  Is  hard  for  us  to  see  Just  what  our 
lives  would  be  like,  had  this  courageous  group 
shirked  the  duty  which  they  clearly  saw 
for  themselves. 

I  hope  that  when  I  am  of  voting  age  and 
ijecome  an  adult  citizen  in  the  United  States. 
I  can  still  appreciate  what  the  Bill  of  Rights 
holds  for  me.  It  is  my  thought  that  when 
people  wonder  why  they  should  bother  to 
vote  and  take  their  part  in  our  government, 
ihey  should  look  up  documents,  such  as  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Con- 
stitution, with  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  see 
Just  what  our  American  heritage  is  founded 
upon. 

I  feel  that  If  we,  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try would  think  over  what  we  get  by  Just 
being  born  here  in  the  United  States,  we 
would  all  be  most  greatly  appreciative  of 
what  our  forefathers  did  two  centuries  ago. 
We  all  know  how  the  Bill  of  Rights  keeps 
us  from  anv  wrong  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment, but,  if  we  don't  protect  our  free- 
doms they  may  be  taken  from  us.  one  by 
one.  if  we  do  not  vote  or  show  that  we  care 
about  our  government  and  officials,  we  may 
find  our  treasured  freedoms  slipping  away. 
Any  un-American  Individual  might  step  in, 
without  our  knowing  it.  and  eliminate  even 
the  last  traces  of  the  American  freedom  and 
wny  of  life. 

The  amendments  that  make  \ip  the  Bin 
of  Rights  guarantee  us  everj-thlng  which  we 
have  grown  to  accept  as  part  of  everyday 
liie  They  cannot  be  stolen  from  us,  except 
bv  our  own  apathy.  I  know  that  I  would 
fare  quite  badly  If  I  were  suddenly  plunged 
Into  Ufe  without  the  privileges  of  living  in 
the  United  States.  I  doubt  that  I  could  exist 
under  the  terroristic  governments  about 
which  I  read. 

These  precious  amendments  to  our  Consti- 
tution protect  us  from  evil  government  and 
an  existence  not  unlike  a  herd  of  cattle  or 
some  experimental  guinea  pigs.  „  ,^  ^ 

Each  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United 
.States  is  a  separate  individual,  an  essential 
to  our  country's  welfare.  Each  person  speaks, 
acts,  and  prays  as  he  wishes,  and  when  he 
wishes.  No  one  is  told  what  school  to  attend 
or  what  occupation  to  take  up.  It  Is  doubtful 
to  me  that  we  could  find  such  wonderful 
freedom  anywhere  else  on  earth. 

This  is  the  reason  that  I  wonder  about 
people  m  this  country  who  despise  our  gov- 
ernmental set-up.  I  think  to  myself,  "Could 
they  possibly  be  real  Americans?" 


THE  Freedom  Shrine:   Its  Meaning  to  Me 

the  ideal  that  must  not  die 
(By  Miss  Margarita  Ruiz.  Miami  Senior  High 
School) 
The  story  la  Bomeames  told  of  an  old  man 
who  lived  in  the  hUl  cotintry  of  West  Vir- 
ginia Every  evening  towards  dusk,  he  would 


seat  himself  upon  the  crest  of  a  hill  overlook- 
ing the  fertile  farms  and  ribbons  of  high- 
ways below.  For  hoiue  at  a  time  he  would  sit 
In  silence  gazing  Into  the  distance.  One  day 
a  boy  asked  him:  "Old  man  what  do  you  see 
down  there?"  The  old  man  thought  for  a 
whUe  and  finally  he  said:  "Etown  there  I 
see  a  miracle.  Yes.  I  see  the  miracle  of 
freedom  and  what  bountiful  lives  men  can 
build  for  themselves  when  they  are  free." ' 
Truly  what  the  old  man  saw  was  the  eter- 
nal miracle  of  freedom  at  work  in  America — 
eternal  only  because  our  living  Constitution 
makes  It  so. 

Three  hundred  and  sixty  one  years  ago,  a 
London  Company,  a  Joint  stock  company, 
sponsored  a  group  of  104  men  to  travel  to 
the  New  World.  These  men  struggled  against 
sickness,  Indians,  and  other  misfortunes 
which  led  to  the  permanent  settlement  of  the 
Jamestown  Colony.  Two  men  saved  the 
colony,  they  were:  Captain  John  Smith,  and 
John  Rolfe,  the  former  put  the  colony  under 
severe  military  rule.  By  1619,  the  settlers  had 
their  own  legislature,  the  first  representative 
assembly  on  the  mainland  of  North  Ameri- 
ca. Like  the  Jamestown  Colony,  more  and 
more  came,  and  by  1760  there  were  more  than 
1,500,000  persons  living  In  the  13  colonies. 

For  years,  the  British  government  did  not 
pay  attention  to  the  colonies  and  they  grew 
In  size  as  well  as  Independently.  All  colonies 
had  their  own  legislature  and  steadily  the 
royal  governor  lost  authority.  The  colonies 
had  become  strong  individualists,  and  be- 
cause of  this,  disagreements  between  colonial 
leglslaturers  and  the  royal  government. 

Tliese  colonists  had  come  to  America  seek- 
ing freedom,  religious  rights,  etc.  etc..  and  so 
they  didn't  want  any  more  of  the  British 
rule.  The  British  government  began  to  tax 
heavily  the  colonists,  and  they  resented  this 
because  it  injured  American  pride  and  inde- 
pendence. Because  of  a  series  of  events  in 
the  colonies,  the  English  Parliament  passed 
what  came  to  be  called  the  "Intolerable  Acts." 
On  the  invitation  of  Virginia,  all  colonies 
sent  representatives,  except  Georgia,  to  a 
meeting  in  Philadelphia.  The  First  Continen- 
tal Congress  met  on  September  5.  1774,  and 
resolved  that  they  would  resist  the  Intoler- 
able Acts,  and  they  sent  the  King  of  England, 
a  petition  that  proclaimed  a  boycott  of  Brit- 
ish goods. 

The  colonies  first  fought  the  British  at  the 
battles  of  Concord  and  Lexington,  near  Bos- 
ton "Hie  British  routed  them  In  what  came  to 
be  known  as  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  In 
June.  1775,  where  the  colonial  troops  had 
fortified  Breed's  Hill. 

The  colonists  still  felt  a  loyalty  to  the 
mother  counUy.  and  hesitated  to  declare  their 
independence.  But  in  July  2,  1776,  every 
colony  in  the  Continental  Congress  except 
New  York  (which  acted  a  week  later)  voted 
for  independence.  Two  days  later  the  Con- 
gress adopted  The  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. vTTltten  by  a  conmiittee  under  Thomas 
Jefferson,  and  became  one  of  the  most 
important  documents  In  the  history  of  lib- 
erty. 

The  colonies  won  the  Revolutionary  War 
and  set  up  the  government  under  the  Articles 
of  Confederation,  which  Congress  adopted  in 
1777.  Tills  government  was  weak  and  had 
no  authority  to  Impose  taxes,  control  trade 
or  stop  quarrels  among  the  states,  also  they 
couldn't  raise  money  without  the  state's 
consent. 

Tlie  new  nation  faced  problems  that  de- 
manded a  strong  government,  and  therefore 
In  the  summer  of  1787.  a  group  of  55  men 
from  12  states  met  in  Philadelphia  to  frame 
a  new  government.  These  men  worked  in- 
tensively to  create  a  more  perfect  union.  The 
convention  held  many  discussions  and  agreed 
to  two  mam  principles.  The  first  principle 
declared  that  the  powers  of  the  central  gov- 


'  Not  sure  who  first  told  the  story.  Heard 
this  story  once  In  a  Social  Studies  course's 
filmstrlp. 
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eminent  should  b«  carefully  defined  and  that 
the  states  should  keep  all  other  powers.  The 
second  principle  said  that  the  central  gov- 
ernment should  have  carefully  balanced 
legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial  branches. 
Most  delegates  favored  a  strong  national 
government,  not  a  league  of  states. 

After  the  Constitution  had  been  ratified, 
ten  permanent  amendments  were  added,  that 
became  the  BUI  of  RlghU.  which  safeguard 
freedom  of  speech,  press,  religion  and  peti- 
tion, and  guarantee  trial  by  Jury,  protected 
life,  liberty  and  property. 

Steadily  the  nation  grew  in  size  and  popu- 
lation to  become  the  greatest  democracy  the 
world  has  ever  known,  and  the  Ideal  of  the 
men  who  came  to  the  land  of  opportunity. 

The  U.S.  Constitution  means  a  great  deal  to 
me.  The  Constitution  is  the  greatest  set  of 
laws  ever  conceived.  The  Law  of  the  Land, 
which  has  guided  this  country  to  be  greatest 
nation  on  earth,  has  a  deep  place  In  my 
heart.  I.  myself,  not  being  an  American  citi- 
zen know  what  It  U  to  live  under  a  great 
form  of  government,  like  a  democracy,  the 
Constitution  being  it*  backbone. 

Let  tbe  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln  be  in- 
mortalkaed  and  instigated  in  all  men's  heart*. 
■'That  the  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people  and  for  the  people  shall  not  perlah 
from  this  earth." 

RCTERCNCCS 

Dales  and  other  dates  stated  were  gotten 
from:  The  Illustrated  Library  of  the  World's 
and  Its  People.  Volxunes  1.  2.  3  dealing  with 
the  United  States. 

The  Prmdom  Shrine:    Its  Mxanino  to  M* 

(By  Ellin  White,  Rockway  Junior  High) 

When  Ood  created  this  world  He  bestowed 
upon  It  manv  blessings,  the  greatest  of  which 
are  generally  forgotten.  Ignored,  or  taken 
for  granted.  Among  these  are  nature's  beau- 
ty, a  family's  love  and.  of  course,  freedom. 

The  Freedom  Shrine,  to  me.  represents  a 
place  where  a  mad.  rushing  society  can  stop 
and  think  about  the  wonderful  gift  of  free- 
dom so  lavUhly  bestowed  upon  It.  Towering 
skyscrapers,  high-rise  apartments,  and  the 
ever-flowing  time  seem  to  have  forgotten 
the  Importance  of  freedom.  But  what  If  all 
society  forget? 

Mr.  Wllklns  awoke  to  the  beauty  of  the 
new-fallen  November  snow  and  the  cheery 
chorus  of  a  few  hardy  birds  willing  to  brave 
the  coming  winter.  He  was  a  newspaper  re- 
porter for  an  Important  paper  In  Washing- 
ton. DC  and  he  had  to  rush  off  to  work. 
He  glanced  at  the  morning  paper  dated  2000 
AD.  on  the  table  beside  him,  to  see  what 
the  results  of  yesterday's  Presidential  elec- 
tions had  been.  He  didn't  really  care,  but  he 
decided  he  might  as  well  find  out  so  he  could 
tell  anyone  else  who  didn't  know.  The  head- 
lines momentarily  surprised  him.  but  he  fig- 
ured that  someone  would  do  something  about 
the  situation  later  so  he  forgot  about  It  and 
went  to  get  breakfast. 

At  the  news  building  everything  would 
have  seemed  quiet  and  normal  to  any  casual 
onlooker,  but  In  reality  there  was  a  con- 
tinuous current  of  whispered  questions  roll- 
ing throughout  the  modern  establishment. 
Phrases  such  as  "Is  It  true?"  and  "Is  he 
really  a  Communist?"  found  their  way  Into 
everyone's  ears.  At  10:00  A.M.  the  editor's 
voice  came  booming  over  the  speaker  and  an- 
nounced that  there  would  be  a  meeting  of  all 
employees  in  the  auditorium  following  the 
lunch  break.  All  personnel  were  to  attend. 
Then  the  speaker  went  off.  All  was  silent  for 
a  moment  and  then  everyone  started  talking 
at  once. 

"What's  it  about?"  asked  one  woman. 

"You  can  bet  it  has  something  to  do  with 
that  no-good  president  this  country  Just 
elected!"  said  a  young  man. 

"Did  you  vote,  mister?"  another  woman 
snapp>ed. 

The  young  man  could  only  answer  meekly. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"Well  .  .  .  you  see  ...  1  didn't  have  time." 
After  some   thought  he  regained   his  pride 
and  confidence  and  shouted  out,  "How  many 
of  you  voted?  "  pointing  to  Mr.  Wllklns. 
"Me?  "  Mr.  Wllklns  asked. 

"Yes.  You!" 

"Oh,  I  was  going  to  but  I  Just  didn't  get 
around  to  It.  My  wife  was  supposed  to  but 
I  don't  think  she  did  either.  She  had  shop- 
ping to  do  and  the  house  to  clean.  You  know 
how  it  is." 

"Yes,  I  know  how  It  is.  The  whole  country 
is  lazy,  plain  lazy!"  shouted  the  young  man. 

"OK.,  OK.  I  agree,"  said  someone  else. 
"But  who  cares?  That  guy  Is  Just  the  presi- 
dent. We  still  have  Congress  and  the  Su- 
preme Court." 

"Well,  it's  time  for  lunch.  I'm  leaving," 
Interrupted  Mr.  Wllklns.  "See  you  all  at  the 
meeting." 

The  meeting  started  promptly  at  1:00  p.m. 
A  somewhat  (oret>odlng  stranger  stood  on  the 
stage  with  the  microphone.  All  the  murmur- 
ing stopped  when  he  began  to  .speak.  "All 
right,  I'm  here  Just  to  tell  you  some  new 
rules  that  are  going  to  be  enforced  around 
here.  Number  one — You  print  only  what  Is 
okayed  by  the  state  authorities.  Number 
two — There  will  be  no  advertisements  or  edi- 
torials. And  Number  three— There  will  be  no 
'discussion  ::roups.'  " 

"That  Isn't  fair!"  someone  shouted.  "It's 
unconstitutional.  I'm  going  to  report  this  to 
the  Supreme  Court!" 

"Oh,  yes,  that  reminds  me.  The  morning 
paper  tomorrow  must  include  the  following 
letter  from  the  president: 

"ExEciTivE  Department,  Office  op 
THE  President  or  the  United 
States. 

Washington,  D.C.,  November  12.  2000. 
"To:    The   people   of   the   United   States   of 

America. 
"Subject:  U.S.  Government. 

"I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
announce  to  you  that  the  'rumors'  you  have 
been  hearing  concerning  the  communistic 
faith  are  true.  I  am  a  Communist  and  this 
Is  my  country.  You  are  my  people.  You  will 
do  as  I  say.  Congress  and  the  Supreme  Court 
have  been  abolished  and  I  have  been  In- 
stalled as  your  dictator.  Anyone  opposing  the 
policies  set  up  by  my  cabinet  and  fellow  com- 
rades will  be  severely  punished.  This  country 
will  grow  to  new  heights  under  the  Com- 
munistic faith  and  all  will  profit  from  It.  I 
hope  you  will  all  accept  graciously  the  enor- 
mous opportunities  for  advancement  that 
are  being  so  generously  given  to  you.  Com- 
munism Is  by  far  the  best  form  of  govern- 
ment and  It  will  reign  supreme! 

"CoNSAD  Bat6n. 
•President  of  the  United  States." 

The  Auditorium  was  silent.  Everyone  was 
utterly  stunned.  Could  this  really  have  hap- 
pened? During  the  afternoon,  the  grinding 
presses  printed  their  alarming  words.  The 
papers  came  forth  with  Increasing  rapidity 
and  each  was  Inscribed  with  the  letter  that 
woxtld  shock  the  nation. 

All  over  the  country  people  gathered  to 
discuss  the  surprising  news  and  to  devise  a 
plan  to  defend  themselves.  But  it  was  too 
late.  Communism  spread  like  a  vast  fire  with 
each  new  flame  leaping  to  greater  heights.  It 
spread  until  the  flames  were  too  numerous 
and  fierce  to  be  controlled.  Those  that  re- 
fused to  become  part  of  the  ferocious  and 
mighty  hre  were  destroyed  by  it. 

Why  had  this  happened?  How  had  com- 
munism come  to  engulf  the  nation  with  Its 
vicious  claws?  The  whole  reason  lies  In  the 
minds  of  the  people.  E^ch  man  was  too  tired 
and  busy  to  care  about  the  other.  The  world 
dozed  until  something  shook  It  awake.  If 
today's  American  society  Is  to  keep  alive  the 
wonderful  system  of  Democracy  practiced 
here  it  must  crawl  out  of  its  deep  sleep  and 
put  Into  use  some  of  the  freedoms  so  gener- 
ously given  to  It  by  the  documents  of  the 
Freedom  Shrine.  The  freedoms  must  be  used 
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wisely  and  not  at  random.  They  must  be  used 
so  that  they  are  effective,  yet  Just.  It  w.is 
Ood  that  gave  us  our  freedoms,  but  It  Is  man 
liimself  that  must  guard  them  and  see  that 
they  are  kept  alive  for  the  sometimes  indif- 
ferent, yet  always  freedom-loving  descend- 
ants of  American  citizens. 


FOREIGN  AID  PAYS  DIVIDENDS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  3.  1968 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing article  Irom  the  July  1  Washington 
Post  describes  an  outstanding  success  of 
the  U.S.  foreign  aid  program,  described 
as  "The  Agricultural  Revolution  in  Asia": 
U.S.  Aid  Results  Are  Standing  Out 
(By  Carroll  KUpatrick) 

Now  that  Congress  Is  about  to  vote  the  big- 
gest slashes  In  foreign  aid  In  history,  evidence 
Is  accumulating  that  aid  Is  beginning  to  pay 
significant  dividends.  In  the  first  months  of 
the  Marshall  Plan,  there  were  critics  who  said 
It  would  not  work.  Yet  today  there  Is  no 
doubt  anywhere  outside  the  Communist 
world  that  it  was  an  enormous  success. 

In  the  underdeveloped  countries,  the  task 
Is  magnified  many  times  over  what  It  was  m 
Western  Europe.  Yet  there  are  successes  even 
now  to  suggest  that  at  some  point  In  xiie 
future  men  may  agree  that  the  aid  Invest- 
ment was  a  good  one. 

In  the  current  Foreign  Affairs.  Lester  R. 
Brown  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  re- 
ports on  what  he  calls  "The  Agricultural 
Revolution  In  Asia."  It  Is  a  revolution  that 
did  not  Just  happen.  It  was  sparked  by  an 
army  of  men  who  believed  that  there  was 
hope  of  development.  These  included  count- 
less local  leaders  as  well  as  technicians  and 
teachers  from  AID,  the  World  Bank,  the 
United  Nations,  the  Peace  Corps,  the  Rocke- 
feller and  Ford  Foundations  and  other  groups 
committed  to  the  Idea  of  development  in 
areas  of  undevelopment. 

A  few  years  ago,  Lester  Brown  received  con- 
siderable attention  because  of  his  dire  warn- 
ings that  the  underdeveloped  world  faced  the 
threat  of  starvation. 

In  the  1930s.  Brown  wrote,  Asia,  Africa  and 
Latin  America  exported  some  11  million  tons 
of  grain  annually  to  the  Industrial  countries. 
But  during  the  decade  of  the  1940s  the  flow 
was  reversed,  with  the  underdeveloped  world 
importing  some  four  million  tons  of  grain 
annually  to  feed  Its  growing  population.  By 
the  early  1960s,  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
trtes  were  Importing  31  million  tons  of  grain 
a  year,  and  still  they  faced  the  constant 
threat  of  famine  and  starvation. 

Today  Brown  finds  reason  for  hope.  In 
the  Foreign  Affairs  article,  he  says  that  the 
change  and  ferment  evident  In  the  Asian 
countryside,  from  Turkey  to  the  Philippine.^ 
cannot  be  described  as  anything  less  than 
revolutionary. 

"This  rural  revolution,  largely  obscured  in 
its  early  years  by  the  two  consecutive  failures 
In  the  monsoons,  is  further  advanced  In  some 
coimtrles — Pakistan,  the  Philippines  and 
India — than  In  others,"  he  says,  "but  there 
Is  little  prospect  that  It  will  abort,  so  power- 
ful and  pervasive  are  the  forces  behind  It." 

Several  years  ago.  United  States  aid  officials, 
and  many  officials  In  less  developed  covmtries, 
recognized  that  too  much  emphasis  had  been 
put  on  industrial  development  and  too  little 
on  agricultural  development.  President  John- 
son and  Secretary  of  Agriculture  OrvUle  L 
Freeman  were  among  the  first  to  understand 
that  the  emphasis  had  to  be  shifted  to  agri- 
cultural development. 
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Public  policies  designed  to  encourage 
farmers  were  adopted  in  many  countries. 
New  seeds,  fertilizer.  Irrigation  and  new  farm 
practices  became  the  objective  of  govern- 
ments as  well  as  those  Involved  in  develop- 
ment work. 

By  mld-1968,  Brown  says,  "both  the  food 
situation  and  food  production  prospects  In 
Asia  have  changed  almost  beyond  belief."  The 
Philippines  is  self-sufficient  In  rice  for  the 
first  time  since  1903.  Iran  has  become  a 
wheat  exporter.  Ceylon's  rice  production  Is 
up  13  per  cent  In  a  year.  Pakistan's  wheat 
crop  harvested  this  spring  was  30  per  cent 
above  the  previous  record. 

■The  totel  Indian  foodgraln  crop,  officially 
estimated  at  100  million  tons.  Is  up  32  per 
cent  from  last  year's  drought-depressed  levels 
and,  more  Importantly,  up  12  per  cent  from 
the  previous  record,"  Brown  reports. 

Good  weather  has  helped  boost  the  bar- 
vest  on  the  Indian  subcontinent  this  year, 
but  Increases  above  the  previous  record  are 
largely  the  results  of  solid  technological 
progress — more  efficient  varieties,  more  fertil- 
izer and  better  farm  practices." 

Brown  notes  that  4000  Asian  agricultural- 
ists have  been  trained  In  the  last  decade  by 
AID.  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Land  Grant  Colleges.  Fertilizer  production 
has  increased  rapidly,  but  sUll  not  rapidly 
enough.  But  Brown  thinks  that  "perhaps  the 
new  exciting  development"  Is  the  new,  hlgh- 
yieUllng  grain  seeds,  which  thousands  of 
Asian  farmers  are  competing  to  obtain. 

The  population  problem,  of  course,  remains 
«t  the  heart  of  the  problem  In  nearly  all  the 
underdeveloped  countries,  and  If  unchecked 
co\ild  destroy  all  the  good  work  accomplished. 
A  beginning  has  been  made.  But  It  Is  only 
a  beginning,  and.  as  Brown  says,  the  need  for 
capital  for  new  machinery,  seeds  and  fertil- 


izer. Is  enormous.  He  believes  that  the  re- 
quirement for  technical  assistance  Is  likely 
to  rise.  Congress  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing, "as  the  problems  generated  by 
dynamic  movement  In  agriculture  Increase." 


SECOND  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
MEDICARE 


HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  3.  1968 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  July  1. 
marked  the  second  anniversai-y  of  the 
beginning  of  the  medicare  program.  I 
find  wide  agreement  that  the  medicare 
program  has  been  a  success  from  its  in- 
ception and  continues  to  prove  respon- 
sive to  the  medical  needs  of  our  older 
fellow  Americans.  Very  few  pieces  of  leg- 
islation have,  in  my  memory,  so  quickly 
proved  their  worth.  Although  the  pro- 
gram is  only  2  years  old  it  ha.s  exceeded 
its  expectations  and  has  encountered 
none  of  the  sad  failures  that  many  antic- 
ipated. 

■While  a  recitation  of  the  statistical 
achievements  of  the  program  would  no 
doubt  prove  both  interesting  and  enhght- 
ening,  medicare  in  its  truest  sense  is 
more  than  statistical  evidence,  more  than 
an  explanation  of  expenditures;  in  its 
essence  medicare  is  a  program  designed 


to  serve  our  older  Americans  by  enabling 
them  to  receive  health  care  in  a  setting 
of  their  choice,  because  they  can  pay  for 
private  care,  whereas  many  of  them  sim- 
ply had  no  choice  before  medicare.  Fur- 
ther medicare  has  provided  our  older 
citizens  with  health  insurance  covering 
a  wider  range  of  health  care  services 
than  private  insurance  has  covered  even 
for  younger  people — important  services 
such  as  skilled  nursing  home  care,  home 
health  care,  physicians'  services  in  the 
office  and  in  the  patient's  home— and 
now,  private  insurance  is  beginning  to 
cover  these  services  in  their  policies  for 
younger  people,  so  great  has  been  the 
influence  of  medicare  in  2  short  years. 

I  could  go  on  and  remind  my  fellow 
Members  of  how  medicare  is  upgrading 
hospital  care  throughout  the  Nation  by 
its  requirements  for  meeting  quality  care 
standards  as  a  condition  of  participation, 
how  it  has  established  utilization  re- 
view mechanisms  for  every  hospital  and 
extended-care  facility  which  is  partici- 
pating—a device  that  was  talked  about 
for  years  as  a  means  of  evaluating  both 
necessity  and  quality  of  care  but  which 
medicare  brought  to  most  health  care 
institutions.  But  I  do  not  think  I  need 
to.  I  think  we  know  how  much  medicare 
is  achieving  and  how  well  it  is  being 
administered  by  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration and  the  insurance  industry 
intermediaries  and  carriers  who  share 
the  administration  under  contracts  with 
the  Grovemment. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Monday,  July  8,  1968 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rabbi  Solomon  B.  Shapiro,  Congrega- 
tion B'nai  Abraham.  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

Our  Father,  our  King,  receive  our 
prayer  in  mercy  and  In  favor. 

We  approach  Thee  in  humility  and 
with  gratitude  that  by  Thy  grace  we  are 
fortunate  to  live  in  these  blessed  United 
States  of  America. 

Thou  grantest  unto  us  great  men  who 
are  Thy  messengers  to  free  us  from  spir- 
itual and  physical  slavery,  to  lead  us 
to  a  world  in  which  man  will  live  a 
meaningful  and  harmonious  life. 

Our  thanksgiving,  therefore,  we  offer 
unto  Thee,  for  bestowing  upon  this  great 
land  legislators  and  statesmen  who 
guide  the  destiny  and  stir  the  hearts  of 
all  inhabitants  to  serve  their  country  in 
truth  and  loyalty.  May  Thy  spirit  dwell 
richly  within  them  as  they  manifest 
abiding  courage  and  sincere  faith  in  the 
cherished  traditions  of  our  Founding 
Fathers,  to  work  for  justice  and  peace. 
Grant  them  loving  kindness  and  pa- 
tience, understanding  and  foresisht,  that 
they  ever  be  warmed  by  Thy  love  and 
nurtured  by  Thy  teachings  to  faith- 
fully seek  Thy  guidance  in  pursuing  the 
welfare  and  advancement,  growth  and 
security  of  our  country. 

Gracious  Guardian,  protect  and  bless 
our  distinguished  President,  his  family, 
and  all  the  people  of  this  great  democ- 
racy,  that  freedom  and  tolerance  in- 


crease, peace  and  prosperity  endure 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
our  borders.  Send  Thy  light  and  Thy 
truth  unto  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth,  so 
that  the  ideals  of  freedom  and  frater- 
nity, of  justice  and  equality  forever  be 
the  heritage  of  all.  Hasten.  Thou,  the  era 
of  universal  peace,  when  all  the  families 
of  the  earth  shall  be  blessed.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday.  July  3.  1968,  was  read  and 
approved. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington.  one  of  its  clerks,  armounced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  and  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles : 

H.R.  9098.  An  act  to  revise  the  boundaries 
of  the  Badlands  National  Monument  in  the 
State  of  South  Dakote,  to  authorize  ex- 
changes of  land  mutually  beneficial  to  the 
Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  and  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  705.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
assist  veterans  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  who  have  served  In  Vietnam 
or  elsewhere  In  obtaining  suitable  employ- 
ment. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 


titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S.  1764.  An  act  to  repeal  section  7  of  the  act 
of  August  9,  1946  (60  Stat.  968); 

S.  2715.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  judgment 
In  favor  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation  or  Tribe  of 
Oklahoma,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.3575.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  engage  in  feasibility  In- 
vestigations of  certain  water  resource  de- 
velopments; 

S.  3620.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  Judgment  funds  on  deposit  to  the 
credit  of  the  Quechan  Tribe  of  the  Fort 
Yuma  Reservation.  Calif..  In  Indian  Claims 
Commission  docket  No.  319,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  3621.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  judgment 
in  favor  of  the  Muckleshoot  Tribe  of  In- 
dians In  Indian  Claims  Commission  docket 
No.  98.  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  3679.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
19, 1968  (Public  Law  351.  90th  Cong) . 


THE  PASSING  OF  HUBERT  B. 
SCUDDER 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  with  sadness  and  deep  personal  re- 
gret that  I  advise  the  House  today  of  the 
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passing  last  Thursday  of  our  good  friend 
and  former  oolleague,  Hubert  B.  Scudder. 
The  funeral  Is  being  held  today  In  the 
community  of  Sebastopol,  hia  home  com- 
munity. 

For  10  years.  Hubert  Scudder  ser\ed  the 
district  I  am  now  privileged  to  repre- 
sent, the  First  Congressional  District  of 
California,  from  1949  to  1958.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee  and  his  many  friends  and 
associates  in  the  Congress  will  recall  his 
hard  work,  dedication,  and  devotion  to 
the  cause  we  all  serve. 

Prior  to  his  service  In  the  House.  Mr. 
Scudder  served  in  the  California  State 
Assembly  for  16  years  and.  before  that. 
was  a  city  councilman  and  the  mayor  of 
his  native  Sebastopol,  Calif.  During 
World  War  I,  Mr.  Scudder  served  in  the 
Army's  coast  artillery. 

Recently.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  dedicating  a  public  park  in 
Sebastopol  in  Hubert  Scudder's  name  and 
honor.  On  reflection.  I  believe  this  to 
have  been  a  fitting  tribute  to  his  memory, 
because  Huben  Scudder  was  a  builder. 

The  passing  of  this  great  American 
at  age  79.  leaves  behind  a  legacy  of  faith- 
ful and  loyal  service  to  his  conununlty. 
Sonoma  County,  the  First  District  of 
California,  and  the  people  he  loved  and 
served  so  long  and  so  well. 

I  know  I  speak  for  all  Members  in  ex- 
tending the  deepest  sympathies  of  the 
House  to  his  beloved  wife.  Helen. 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  am  deUghted 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
I  Mr.  Ge.^ald  R.  FordI. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  remember  well  when  Mr.  Hubert 
Scudder  came  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. He  was  immediately  an  effec- 
tive and  able  legislator.  He  was  a  delight- 
ful individual  who  had  many,  many 
friends  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  He  left 
the  House  of  Representatives  with  a  fine 
constructive  record  and.  I  gather,  he  led 
a  very  fruitful  and  happy  life  since  he 
left  the  Nation's  Capital. 

I  join  the  gentleman  from  California 
in  extending  to  his  family  our  deepest 
condolences.  Those  who  knew  him  will 
miss  him  greatly. 


the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last 
Tuesday  night,  a  Washington  policeman 
was  killed  and  another  critically  wound- 
ed by  three  people  who  were  resisting  ar- 
rest on  Columbia  Road  in  Washington. 

Over  the  weekend,  a  group  calling  it- 
self the  Black  United  Front  Issued  a  pub- 
lic statement  in  which  It  declared  that 
the  "slaying  of  this  honky  cop  is  justifi- 
able homicide  in  the  same  sense  that 
police  are  allowed  to  kill  black  people  and 
call  It  justifiable  homicide." 

This  is  without  question  the  most 
mindlessly  stupid,  malicious,  and  morally 
corrupt  statement  to  be  given  currency 
in  the  Washington  area  newspapers  in 
recent  days. 

Ordinarily  so  ridiculous,  illogical,  and 
vicious  a  statement  would  not  deserve 
recognition  or  comment  on  the  floor  of 
the  US.  House  of  Representatives. 

What  does  require  comment,  however, 
is  the  fact  that  the  organization  which  is- 
sued this  flammatory  and  senselessly  ir- 
responsible statement  is  reported  to  num- 
ber among  Its  membership  certain  area 
clergymen  and  other  presumably  intel- 
ligent people,  including  the  Democratic 
national  committeeman  for  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

It  Is  shocking  that  these  people,  ac- 
cording to  press  reports,  have  pointedly 
refused  to  repudiate  so  juvenile  and 
morally  unworthy  a  statement. 

In  a  civilized  land  it  is  almost  unbe- 
lievable that  anyone  would  regard  the 
slaying  of  a  police  officer  by  one  resisting 
arrest  as  'justifiable  homicide" — and  ap- 
parently with  no  more  attenuating  clr- 
cimistances  than  that  he  was.  in  the 
words  of  the  resolution  a  "honky  cop." 

As  one  Member  of  Congress  who  has 
consistenly  supported  the  principle  of 
home  rule  as  a  matter  of  simple  demo- 
cratic justice,  I  am  appalled  and  deeply 
embarrassed  that  a  group  within  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  numbering  citizens  of 
this  type  in  its  membership,  would  be 
able  to  issue  so  foolish  a  statement,  de- 
scribing it  as  a  "imanimous  statement  of 
the  group."  with  no  greater  show  of  pub- 
lic outrage  and  no  apparent  effort  by 
other  members  of  the  group  to  repudiate 
it  or  to  recognize  how  mischievous  and 
potentially  explosive  a  statement  of  this 
kind  can  be. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  aU  Mem- 
bers may  be  permitted  to  extend  their 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  on 
the  life,  character,  and  service  of  for- 
mer Congressman  Hubert  B.  Scudder. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SLAYING  OP  POLICE  OFFICER  NOT 
•  JUSTIFIABLE  HOMICIDE" 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  PEXLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Roll  No.  2291 

Abbttt  Ashley  Bray 

Adair  Baring  Brock 

Albert  Bates  Brown.  Mich. 

Anderson.  111.      BeU  Carey 

Anderson.  Blcnton  Casey 

Tenn.  Bolton  Cleveland 

Andrews,  Bow  Collier 

N.  Dak.  Brademas  Conyers 


Corbet  t 

HaUeck 

Mlze 

Corman 

Kanna 

Nix 

Cramer 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Passman 

Cunningham 

Hardy 

PetUs 

de  la  Oarza 

Harvey 

Pickle 

Dellenback 

Hathaway 

Pike 

Dent 

Hawkins 

PodeU 

Devlne 

Henderson 

Pool 

Dickinson 

Herlong 

Pryor 

Dlggs 

Holland 

Railsback 

Dole 

Hoemer 

Rarlck 

Dwyer 

Hungate 

Relnecke 

Eckhardt 

Jarman 

Resnlck 

Edmondson 

Jonas 

Ronan 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Roybal 

Edwards.  La. 

Karsten 

Ruppe 

Bach 

Keith 

Sattertteld 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Kelly 

Scheuer 

Parbsteln 

Kluczynskl 

Shipley 

Pascell 

Kornegay 

Smith.  Iowa 

Mno 

Kupferman 

Smith,  Oklii 

Flood 

Kyros 

Steed 

Ford. 

Landrum 

Teague,  Te\ 

William  D 

Lipscomb 

Thompson,  .'•  J 

Pill  ton,  Tenn. 

Long,  La 

Tuck 

Gardner 

Lukens 

Tunney 

Oett>'9 

McCloskey 

Van  Deerllii 

Uibbons 

McMillan 

Waggonner 

Green.  Oreg. 

Math  1  as,  Md. 

Watklns 

Orover 

Michel 

WlUls 

Ourney 

Mink 

Wolff 
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The  SPEAKER.  On  this  loUcall  il7 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names. 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  i.io- 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
EDUCATION  AND  LABOR  TO  FILE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  15067,  RELA-HNG 
TO  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report  on  H.R. 
15067,  a  bill  relating  to  higher  education. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  1:  im 
Kentucky  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIH- 
LEGED  REPORTS 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  isk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  report.";. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  ti.ere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  LOUIS  RAK- 
OTOMALALA.  AMBASSADOR  OP 
THE  MALAGASY  REPUBLIC 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  SpeaKcr, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  shocked  and  grieved  to  learn  of 
the  tragic  and  imexpected  death  on 
July  1  of  Ambassador  of  the  Malagasy 
Republic,  the  Honorable  Louis  Rako- 
tomalala.  at  the  Ramapo  General  Hos- 
pital in  Ramapo.  N.Y.  Ambassador 
Rakotomalala  served  as  his  country's 
Permanent  Representative  to  the  UN. 


and  was  dean  of  the  African  ambassa- 
dors here  in  Washington,  having  pre- 
sented his  credentials  at  the  White  House 
on  December  5, 1960. 

Ambassador  Rakotomalala's  death 
represents  a  loss  not  only  for  his  distin- 
guished family  and  his  government  and 
people,  but  for  the  American  people  as 
well.  In  the  almost  8  years  during  which 
he  served  here.  Ambassador  Rakotoma- 
lala gained  our  respect  and  admiration 
as  an  untiring  champion  of  good  will 
and  international  imderstanding. 

I  personally  had  the  opportunity  of 
knowing  the  Ambassador  during  these 
fruitful  years  of  his  service,  both  in  his 
lole  as  his  country's  representative  in 
Washington  and  at  the  United  Nations. 
I  found  his  a  most  admirable  diplomat 
and  a  warm  friend  of  the  United  States. 

Ambassador  Rakotomalala's  rich  and 
V  aried  career  in  the  .service  of  his  coun- 
try inspired  the  American  people.  The 
example  of  his  life  will  remain  a  lasting 
treasure. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  DAY 
The  SPEAKER.  This  is  District  of  Co- 
lumbia day. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Dowdy]. 


TO  AMEND  THE  ACTS  OF  AUGUST  9. 

1955   AND  JULY  24.  1956,  RELATING 

TO   CERTAIN    COMMON    CARRIER 

OPERATIONS  IN  THE  DICTRICT  OF 

COLUMBIA 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
he  bill  <H.R.  18248)  lo  amend  the  acts 
of  August  9.  1955,  and  July  24,  1956,  re- 
lating to  certain  common  carrier  opera- 
tions in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  considered  in  the 
House  as  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Texas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reservmg 
the  right  to  object,  is  this  the  bill  that 
came  out  of  a  subcommittee  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee  at  about 
10:15  this  morning  and  then  went  to  the 
full  committee? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  No;  it  came  out  of  the 
iull  committee  at  that  time.  It  came  out 
of  the  full  committee  between  11:15  and 
11:30  this  morning. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  did  the 
.^ubcommittee  consider  this  bill? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  It  considered  the  bill  the 
week  before  last. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  the  subcommittee 
vote  it  out  at  that  time,  or  vote  It  out 
this  morning? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  The  subcommittee  voted 
it  out  at  that  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  the  full  committee 
voted  it  out  somewhere  between  11:15 
and  11:30  this  morning,  and  it  is  on  the 
House  floor  with  a  makeshift  report  to 
accompany  it.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  That  is  about  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamen- 
tary inqury.  Under  the  rules  of  the  House, 
may  this  bill  be  considered  at  this  time 
without  it  having  to  lay  over? 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  commit- 
tee filed  its  report,  it  is  in  order  to  call 
it  up  today.  .    .  ^w 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry.  The  request  is  to 
consider  the  bill  in  the  House  as  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole? 

The  SPEAKER.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
mv  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  18248 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for 
the  regulation  of  fares  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  schoolchildren  in  the  District  of 
Columbia",  approved  August  9.  1955  (D.C. 
Code.  sec.  44-214a).  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  2.  In  the  case  of  any  common  carrier 
required  to  furnish  transportation  to  school- 
children at  a  reduced  fare  under  this  Act, 
the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit 
Commission  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30  1968,  and  after  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter,  certify  to  the  Commissioner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  respect  to  that 
fiscal  year,  an  amount  which  is  the  difference 
between  the  total  of  all  reduced  fares  paid 
during  that  fiscal  year  to  each  such  carrier  by 
schoolchildren  in  accordance  with  this  Act 
and  the  amount  which  would  have  been  paid 
during  that  fiscal  vear  to  each  such  carrier 
if  such  fares  had  been  paid  at  the  lowest 
adult  fare  established  by  the  Commission  for 
regular  route  transportation  in  that  fiscal 
year.  In  the  case  of  the  amount  certified 
under  this  section  for  each  such  carrier  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30.  1968. 
June  30.  1969.  and  June  30.  1970.  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall, 
upon  certification  of  that  amount,  pay  to 
each  such  carrier  the  amount  so  certified  for 
that  fiscal  year." 

Sec  2  (a»  The  last  sentence  of  section  7 
of  title  X  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  grant 
a  francUe  to  D.C.  Transit  System.  Inc..  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  July  24.  1956 
(70  Stat  598:  Public  Law  84-757) ,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"until  January  1,  1968,  and  thereafter  the 
entire  cost  of  removal,  regarding,  and  paving 
shall  be  the  obligation  of  the  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia." 

(b)  Section  710  of  the  Act  entitled  'An 
Act  to  establish  a  code  of  law  for  the  District 
of  Columbia",  approved  March  3,  1901  (D.C. 
Code.  sec.  44-211).  is  repealed. 


With  the  following  committee 
amendment: 

On  page  2,  strike  out  line  16  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  and  including  line  o 
on  page  3. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Dowdy] 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill,  as 
was  introduced,  contains  two  provisions. 
The  amendment  concerns  one  of  them, 
and  it  has  to  do  with  track  removal, 
which  was  involved  in  the  franchise 
granted  to  the  D.C.  Transit  System  in 
1956.  This  amendment  merely  strikes 
that  portion  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  its  adoption. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  time  to  find 
out  something  about  the  pending  bill. 
As  I  said  before.  I  have  before  me  a 
proofsheet  report,  well  doctored  with 
pencil  marks.  This  was  made  available 
to  me  about  10  or  15  minutes  ago.  I  would 
like  to  hear  someone  explain  the  purpose 
of  this  bill,  and  why  it  must  be  consid- 
ered today  under  these  circumstances. 

Mr.  BROYHHiL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  is  to  eliminate  the  neces- 
sity for  passing  on  to  the  riders  of  the 
public  transportation  system  the  cutrate 
fares  or  subsidies  provided  the  school- 
children in  the  District  of  Columbia.  It 
lias  been  the  practice  in  the  past  for  the 
schoolchildren  to  receive  a  fare  not  in 
excess  of  one-half  of  the  lowest  adult 
fare. 

It  might  be  all  right  to  give  the  school- 
children a  cutrate  bus  fare,  but  it  is  not 
fair  for  the  other  riders  of  the  transpor- 
tation system  to  have  to  pay  that  subsidy. 
The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  place  the 
responsibility  of  providing  the  cost  of 
the  subsidy  on  the  school  system  itself. 
The  Congress  has  decided  years  ago  to 
have  a  bus  subsidy  for  schoolchildren.  It 
is  up  to  the  Congress  to  determine 
whether  it  wants  to  abolish  that  or  not. 
The  puipose  of  this  bill  is  to  prevent  the 
bus  riders  from  having  to  pay  the 
subsidy. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Virginia:  is 
there  a  committee  report  before  the 
House  in  this  Chamber  today  on  this 
bill? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  There  is  a 
report. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Is  it  pub- 
lished? Is  it  available  for  general 
distribution? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  So  far  as 
I  know,  it  is  available.  I  have  a  copy  be- 
fore me. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Could  any 
Member  go  up  to  the  desk  and  get  a 
copy?  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  there 
are  three  or  four  copies  available,  but 
could  any  one  of  the  435  Members  go  up 
to  the  usual  place  and  get  a  copy  of  the 
report,  so  that  he  could  read  it  and  seek 
to  understand  what  is  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  could 
not  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Could  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  tell  me  "yes"  or 
"no"? 

Mr.  BOWDY.  I  believe  that  any  Mem- 
ber who  wants  a  copy  of  the  report  can 
£:et  one. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  That  is  not  an 
answer  to  the  question.  Is  there  a  com- 
mittee report  printed  which  is  available 
to  all  the  Members? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  No;  but  a  report  is  avail- 
able to  any  Member  who  wants  it.  and 
it  is  printed. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  it  is  in  a  galley 
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proof.  It  Is  not  the  usual  report,  and  it 
Is  not  to  be  found  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  will  advise  the  gentle- 
man that  a  few  minutes  ago  I  asked  for  a 
copy  of  the  report,  and  there  was  none 
available. 

The  gentleman  also  is  entitled  to  know 
that  under  this  bill  the  D.C.  Transit 
Co.,  as  soon  as  the  bill  is  passed,  will  get 
a  million  dollars,  not  prospectively,  but 
a  million  dollars  now  paid  into  its  treas- 
ury', and  then  prospectively  It  will  give 
them  a  million  dollars  each  year  there- 
after. It  gives  them  a  million  dollars 
right  out  of  the  blue.  I  thought  the  gen- 
tleman would  like  to  know  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  Is  indeed  Interest- 
ing. It  would  give  them  a  million  dollars 
for  what?  The  gentleman  is  a  member 
of  th& District  Committee:  is  he  not? 

Mr.  PRASER.  Yes.  sir.  I  am. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  would  give  them  a  mil- 
lion dollars  for  what? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  do  not  know.  It  may  be 
because  they  made  such  a  good  impres- 
sion when  they  came  before  the  com- 
mittee, or  it  may  be  that  they  looked  as 
though  they  were  part  of  the  poverty 
program  and  needed  help. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  mean 
O.Roy  Chalk? 

Mr.  FRASER.  He  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal shareholders. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  Is  that  the  reason 
why  this  bill  is  coming  here  with  such 
speed  today,  because  of  O.  Roy  Chalk? 
Does  the  gentleman  have  any  idea  as  to 
who  is  putting  on  the  pressure  to  ram  a 
bill  like  this  down  our  throats  on  such 
short  notice? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  would  not  want  to 
make  any  Inference,  as  the  gentleman 
would  understand,  but  it  is  the  case  that 
our  committee  did  not  report  out  any 
bills  for  quite  a  period  of  time.  Then  this 
was  the  first  bill  taken  up  after  this 
lapse  of  time,  and  It  has  been  pushed 
very  rapidly :  that  is  the  case :  yes.  sir. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to 
understand  why  we  should  tolerate  l)e- 
ing  put  in  this  kind  of  legislative  posi- 
tion, with,  as  the  gentleman  says,  a 
million-dollar  windfall  for  somebody  In 
the  bill.  I  do  not  like  it  at  all. 

What  does  the  bill  have  to  do  with  the 
street  car  tracks  that  have  not  been  re- 
moved by  O.  Roy  Chalk,  that  create  a 
traffic  hazard  in  this  city  and  should 
have  been  removed  years  ago? 

Mr.  FRASER.  As  the  bill  originally 
came  out  of  the  subcommittee  we  would 
have  relieved  the  transit  company  of 
that  obligation.  In  an  effort  apparently 
to  win  wider  acceptance,  that  provision 
was  agreed  to  be  stricken.  That  amend- 
ment is  pending.  It  is  an  indication  as 
to  how  much  that  bill  was  going  to  do 
for  the  D.C.  Transit  Co.:  that  was  in 
the  bill  initially. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  committee  provided 
a  million- dollar  windfall  for  O.  Roy 
ChEilk,  when  it  should  have  been  telling 
him  to  get  busy  and  get  those  tracks  out 
of  the  streets  of  the  city  of  Washington. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 


(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gross 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Now  let  me  ask  someone 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  Is  It  true  that  this 
bill  provides  for  $1  million  a  year  into 
the  future? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  There  is  a  termination 
date  that  provides  for  3  years  of  payment 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  toward  the 
bus  fares  of  schoolchildren.  The  termina- 
tion date  of  3  years  was  my  suggestion 
providing — providing  that  there  was 
some  lanijuage  in  the  report  that  would 
require  the  transit  people.  O.  Roy  Chalk, 
to  take  care  of  the  tracks  and  also  to  pro- 
vide for  the  buses  that  his  franchise  pro- 
vided for.  It  was  not  Included  in  the  re- 
port, as  I  requested,  and  I  did  not  sup- 
port that  bill  as  a  result  of  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  ought  to  be  de- 
feated out  of  hand  here  today. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  if  he  wishes  me 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be  with- 
drawn, to  be  called  up  on  the  next  Dis- 
trict day. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HOUSING    AND    URBAN    DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OP  1968 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  1238  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rxs.  1238 
Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Conimlttee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
17989)  to  assist  in  the  provision  of  housing 
for  low  and  moderate  income  families,  and  to 
extend  .'\nd  .tmend  laws  relating  to  housing 
and  urban  development,  and  all  points  of 
order  against  said  bill  are  hereby  waived. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined 
to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
four  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  flve-minute  rule  by 
titles  In.'^tead  of  by  sections.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and  re- 
p>ort  the  bin  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  hr.ve  been  adopted,  and  the 
previous  question  shall  be  considered  as  or- 
dered on  the  bin  and  amendments  thereto  to 
final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit.  After  the 
passage  of  H.R.  17889.  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  shall  be  discharged 
from  the  further  consideration  of  the  bill 
S.  3497,  and  It  shall  then  be  in  order  in  the 
House  to  move  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  of  S.  3497  and  insert  in  lieu 


thereof    the    provisions    contained    In   HM. 
1 7989  as  passed  by  the  HouM. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  House 
Resolution  1238  provides  an  open  rule 
with  4  hours  of  general  debate  for  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  17989  to  assist  in  tlie 
provision  of  housing  for  low-  and  mod- 
erate-Income families,  and  to  extend  and 
amend  laws  relating  to  housing  and 
urban  development. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  17989,  drawn  from 
the  proposals  which  President  Johnsun 
has  said  will  mean  a  renewed  charter  of 
hope  for  the  American  city,  is  indeed 
a  historic  housing  and  urban  develor)- 
ment  bill.  Its  provisions  rank  in  impor- 
tance with  the  pioneering  housing  legi.- 
lation  of  the  1930's,  and  with  the  Hou-^- 
ine  Acts  of  1949. 1954.  1961.  and  the  more 
recent  legislation  authorizing  prograni.*^ 
of  rent  supplements  and  model  cities. 

One  of  the  most  important  titles  :  \ 
the  bill  is  title  I  which  would  establi.-h 
a  new  program  providing  Federal  assist- 
ance to  help  low-  and  moderate-income 
families  achieve  homeownership.  Under 
the  program,  the  Secretary  of  HUD 
could  enter  into  contracts  to  make  pt  - 
riodic  payments  to  lenders  who  make 
FHA-insured  home  mortgage  loans  a 
low-  and  moderate-income  families.  T:.e 
payments  would  be  in  the  amount  neces- 
sary to  make  up  the  difference  between 
20  percent  of  the  family'.s  monthly  in- 
come and  the  required  monthly  payment 
under  the  market-rate  mortgage.  How- 
ever, in  no  case  could  the  amount  '  f 
payment  exceed  the  difference  betwet  ii 
the  required  monthly  payment  under  tlie 
mortgage  and  the  amount  which  would 
be  required  for  principal  and  interest  ;f 
the  mortgage  bore  an  interest  rate  ■  t 
I  percent.  Provision  is  made  for  the  le- 
certiflcation  of  an  assisted  family's  in- 
come at  least  every  2  years  with  tiie 
amount  of  assistance  payment  being  ad- 
justed accordingly.  This  new  homeown- 
ership program  could  also  be  used  to 
help  low-  and  moderate-income  families 
obtain  membership  in  a  cooperative  or 
a  condominium. 

There  are  also  other  provisions  in  this 
title  aimed  at  encouraging  home  owner- 
ship for  low-  and  moderate -income  fam- 
ilies. For  example,  a  new  FHA  program 
of  credit  assistance  for  such  familie.s 
would  be  created;  the  mortgage  insui- 
ance  requirements  for  housing  In  declin- 
ing urban  areas  where  many  of  these 
families  live  would  be  relaxed:  and  ^ 
new  sp>ecial  risk  insurance  fund  would  be 
established. 

Title  II  is  a  companion  title  to  title  I 
deahng  with  rental  housing  for  low-  and 
moderate-income  families  rather  than 
homeownership.  Section  201  contaii;s 
provisions  similar  to  those  found  in  tlie 
title  I  homeownership  program.  Periodic 
assistance  payments  would  be  made  to 
a  mortgagee  in  the  amount  necessary  to 
reduce  the  mortgagor's  interest  costs  on 
a  market  rate  mortgage  to  that  whicli 
would  be  required  If  the  mortgage  bore 
an  interest  rate  of  1  percent.  These  in- 
terest reduction  payments  will  allow  the 
mortgagor  to  reduce  his  rsntals  to  a 
basic  charge — computed  on  the  basis  ti 
his  operating  under  a  1-percent  mort- 
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gage— and  the  tenant  or  cooperative 
member  would  either  pay  the  basic 
charge  or  such  greater  amount  as  repre- 
sented 20  percent  of  his  income. 

In  addition  to  this  new  rental  program 
tlie  authorization  for  the  rent  supple- 
ments and  the  low-rent  public  housing 
programs  would  be  substantially  in- 
creased under  this  title. 

Title  III  would  perfect  and  liberalize 
a  number  of  existing  FHA  mortgage  in- 
surance programs.  Among  the  changes 
would  be  inclusion  of  the  cost  of  major 
nursing  home  equipment  in  an  insured 
nursing  home  mortgage  and  the  raising 
of  the  loan  limits  in  the  title  I  home  im- 
provement loan  insurance  program. 

Title  IV  of  the  bill  would  establish  an 
alternative  form  of  urban  renewal  un- 
der which  the  Secretary  of  HUD  would 
be  authorized  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  "neighborhood  development 
programs."  Under  such  a  program  a  com- 
munity would  carry  out  urban  renewal 
projects  on  the  basis  of  annual  budget- 
ing over  the  period  required  rather  than 
on  the  basis  of  a  lump-sum  commitment 
for  the  entire  project. 

This  title  also  extends  the  areas  eligible 
for  rehabilitation  loans  and  grants  and 
increases  the  maximum  rehabilitation 
:;rant  to  low-income  families  of  $3,000.  A 
new  program  of  interim  assistance  for 
blighted  areas  scheduled  for  eventual 
urban  renewal  or  concentrated  code  en- 
forcement would  also  be  established. 

Title  V  of  the  bill  extensively  revises 
the  section  701  urban  planning  assistance 
program.  Among  other  changes,  districts 
in  rural  and  other  metropolitan  areas 
would  now  be  eligible  for  comprehensive 
planning  grants.  Authorization  for  the 
liasic  water  and  sewer  program  would  be 
.substantially  increased. 

Title  VI  deals  with  urban  mass  trans- 
portation. Appropriations  authorized  for 
the  program  would  be  increased:  the 
defintion  of  mass  transportation  would 
be  broadened  to  take  account  of  new  con- 
cepts and  technology ;  and  other  perfect- 
ing changes  are  provided. 

Title  VII  deals  with  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association.  It  would 
placed  FNMA's  secondary  market  opera- 
tion in  a  new  privately  owned  corpora- 
tion. FNMA's  special  assistance  and  man- 
agement and  liquidating  functions  would 
be  retained  in  a  new  Government  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  within  the 
Department  of  HUD. 

Title  VIII  would  authorize  the  creation 
of  one  or  more  federally  chartered,  pri- 
vately funded  corporations  to  mobilize 
private  investment  and  the  apphcation  of 
business  skills  in  the  job  of  creating  low- 
and  moderate-income  housing  in  large 
volume. 

Title  IX  concerns  rural  housing.  It  au- 
thorizes the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion to  make  direct  and  insured  loans 
available  to  low-income  families  in  rural 
areas  and  small  towns  with  interest  rates 
as  low  as  1  percent.  This  would  estab- 
lish comparability  with  the  other  new 
programs  proposed  for  HUD.  It  also  au- 
thorizes a  new  program  of  grants  and 
loans  to  aid  self-help  housing. 

Title  X  would  authorize  a  new  pro- 
gram of  Federal  reinsurance  for  private 
insurance  companies  to  encourage  them 
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to  write  property  insurance  in  areas 
threatened  by  riots  and  civil  commotion. 
Title  XI  relates  to  flood  insurance  and 
authorizes  a  new  program  of  Federal 
assistance  to  private  insurance  com- 
panies to  encourage  them  to  provide 
property  insurance  coverage  for  flood 
hazards. 

Title  XII  authorizes  a  new  program  of 
FHA  mortgage  insurance  to  finance  the 
construction  and  equipping  of  nonprofit 
hospitals. 

In  title  XIII  the  Congress  would  re- 
afTirm  the  national  housing  goal  of  "a 
decent  home  and  suitable  living  environ- 
ment for  every  American  family"  first 
set  forth  in  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  A 
definite  goal  of  26  million  housing  units 
within  the  next  decade,  including  6  mil- 
lion units  for  low-  and  moderate-income 
families,  would  be  established  and  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment would  submit  annual  reports 
giving  his  assessment  on  whether  the 
10-year  goal  is  being  met. 

Finally,  title  XIV  contains  miscella- 
neous provisions.  Among  the  most  im- 
portant are  the  supplementing  of  the 
existing  program  of  3  percent  direct  col- 
lege housing  loans  by  a  new  program  of 
interest  subsidies  for  privately  financed 
college  housing  and  the  authorization  of 
an  additional  $1  billion  for  fiscal  1970  for 
the  model  cities  program. 

As  can  be  seen  by  a  review  of  its  vari- 
ous titles,  this  bill  is  one  of  the  most 
comprehensive  pieces  of  hou.sing  legis- 
lation ever  to  be  considered  by  this  body. 
It  addresses  Itself  to  the  major  domestic 
oroblems  now  facing  this  counti-y,  the 
health  of  our  cities.  There  is  no  work 
more  Important  for  us  than  the  adoption 
of  House  Resolution  1238  and  the  con- 
sideration and  enactment  of  this  bill. 


WAIVER    OF    POINTS    OF    ORDER 


The   provision    in   the    rule    waiving 
points  of  order  is  usual  in  a  bill  of  this 
size  and  complexity.  Every  ma.ior  housing 
bill  that  I  recall  has  had  this  kind  of  rule. 
Actually  I  know  of  nothing  In  the  bill  on 
which  a  point  of  order  could  be  raised. 
This  was  discussed  in  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee and  no  one  could  point  out  any  provi- 
sion in  the  housing  bill  where  this  might 
be  a  problem.  It  has  been  pointed  out  to 
us  that  there  Is  a  minor  defect  In  the 
Ramseyer  section  In  the  committee  re- 
port. The  language  beginning  on  page  211 
v.hlch  purports  to  change  the  name  of 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation  should  not  be  In  there  and 
there  is  nothing  in  the  bill  on  this  point. 
The  subject  this  deals  with  had  been 
stricken  from  the  bill  in  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  and  it  was  only 
through  an  oversight  that  this  language 
was  left  in.  Other  than  that,  we  have 
found  nothing  which  might  be  the  sub- 
ject of  a  point  of  order.  However,  it  is  a 
necessary  safeguard  on  a  bill  of  this  size. 
Certainly,  it  would  be  tragic  if  considera- 
tion of  this  vital  legislation  were  blocked 
because  of  a  technicality. 

Mr.    HALL.    Mr.    Speaker,    will    the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding  to  me. 

I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman  about  line 


7  of  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  1238) .  where- 
in "all  points  of  order  against  said  bill 
are  hereby  waived." 

I  understood  it  was  the  new  policy  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  to  announce 
when  and  why  and  for  what  reasons,  and 
who  requested  points  of  order,  and  where 
they  might  be  found  in  the  bill. 

I  was  listening  carefully,  and  I  do  not 
believe  the  gentleman's  comments  went 
to  this  new  policy  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  or  the  new  formula  for  waiver  of 
points  of  order;  which,  of  course,  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  will  agree  with  me 
takes  away  one  of  the  prerogatives  of  the 
individually  elected  Members  of  this 
House. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  In  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  the 
legislation  before  us  is  highly  Involved 
and  complex  consisting  of  some  279  pages 
and  possibly  a  few  minor  technical  points 
might  be  questionable  on  a  point  of 
order.  In  further  answer  to  the  question 
raised  by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri, 
this  matter  was  taken  up  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  in  executive  session  and  it 
was  decided  that  in  all  legislation  in- 
volving a  complex  housing  bill  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  formerly  waived  points 
of  order.  This  policy  applied  to  every 
major  housing  bill  that  I  can  recall  dur- 
ing my  service  on  the  Rules  Committee. 
I  do  not  know  whether  I  could  desig- 
nate exactly  what  the  members  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  point- 
ed out  as  being  necessary  for  waiving 
points  of  order,  but  as  I  say  it  was  dls- 
cussed  and  it  was  unanimou.sly  agreed  to 
grant  a  waiver  of  points  of  order. 

The  language  beginning  on  page  211 
which  purports  to  change  the  name  of 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation  should  not  be  in  there,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  the  bill  on  this  point. 
This  deals  with  what  has  been  stricken 
from  the  bill,  and  was  only  through  over- 
sight that  this  language  was  left  in.  ac- 
cording to  what  was  told  the  Comniittee 
on  Rules  by  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Other  than  that  I  do  not  know  of  any- 
thing that  I  could  point  out  specifically. 
But  in  order  to  safeguard  a  bill  of  this 
size,  that  is  so  involved  and  complex  so 
that  something  unforeseen  might  be 
questioned,  it  was  the  decision  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  to  waive  points  of 
order.  .„  ^, 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Is  it  not  true  that  In  the 
discussion  in  our  committee  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency  requested 
a  waiver  of  points  of  order,  and  that  the 
Committee  on  Rules  now  has  a  rule  that 
if  there  is  such  a  request  to  be  made, 
that  it  has  to  be  made  In  writing,  setting 
forth  reasons  why  points  of  order  should 
be  waived? 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  did  not  have  any 
reasons  as  to  why  points  of  order  should 
be  waived  other  than  that  it  was  a  long 
bin  of  some  200  and  some  pages,  and 
although  he  stated  that  he  was  quite 
certain   that  everything  was  m  order, 
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but  because  of  the  length  of  the  bill  he 
felt  that  perhaps  we  ought  to  waive 
points  of  order.  And  the  Committee  on 
Rules  violated  their  own  rules  in  doing 
so. 

I  would  further  state  to  the  gentleman 
In  the  well  that  this  was  not  done  by  a 
unanimous  vote  of  all  the  Members.  I 
would  remind  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man in  the  well  at  the  present  time  that 
several  of  us  did  not  vote  to  report  out 
this  resolution  waiving  points  of  order 
because  there  were  no  adequate  reasons 
given  for  waiving  points  of  order  on  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  That  is  my  real  Interest. 
I  have  no  fault  with  the  nole  except  that 
it  does  waive  points  of  order,  which  I  al- 
ways presume  takes  away  one  of  the 
elected  Representatives'  prerogatives 
and  duties  as  a  Representative  after 
having  been  elected  to  the  House. 

But,  it  has  been  announced  and  official- 
ly confirmed  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  is  going  to  have  this  requirement 
and  list  the  causes  for  a  waiver,  when 
granted. 

I  appreciate  the  statement  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  made  although  I  think 
any  error  as  to  the  title  of  one  section 
in  the  bill  might  have  been  changed  by 
a  unanimous  consent  request,  without 
waiving  of  all  points  of  order  against  the 
bill. 

What  I  really  want  to  know  from  the 
gentleman  is.  have  we  already  broken 
down  the  Committee  on  Rules  decision 
to  advise  the  House,  when  points  of  order 
are  waived  according  to  a  request  in  writ- 
ing and  listing  them  in  the  report  on 
the  House  resolution,  or  can  we  still  look 
forward  to  that — or  must  we  nitpick  at 
each  individual  bill,  some  of  which  cer- 
tainly should  have  points  of  order  against 
them  waived  perhaps.  I  am  glad  to  know 
the  decision  in  this  case  was  not  unani- 
mous. 

I  had  thought  and  it  has  been  stated 
repeatedly  on  the  floor  of  the  House  in 
this  session  when  we  have  been  making 
books  on  requests  for  waivers  of  points  of 
order  so  to  speak  from  all  sources,  that 
the  Rules  Committee  was  trying  to  tight- 
en up  on  those,  and  we  know  that  we  have 
waivers  of  points  of  order  on  ways  and 
means  and  tax  bills  for  obvious  reasons. 
Now  are  we  going  to  waive  our  own  riiles 
in  the  Committee  on  Rules  and.  second, 
are  we  going  to  grant  waviers  of  points 
of  order  willy-nilly  on  bills,  whether  they 
are  appropriation  bills  or  authorization 
bills?  This  is  my  question. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  No,  in  answer  to  the 
gentleman,  I  will  say  that  it  is  not  the 
general  practice  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  to  wiUy-nllly  waive  points  of  or- 
der. 

But  in  answer  to  what  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Martin]  stated  I  can 
say  that  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  did  set  out  to 
me  the  statement  I  just  related  regarding 
the  reason  why  points  of  order  were 
waived  on  this  particular  bill  and,  par- 
ticularly the  fact  that  it  Is  a  highly 
Involved  and  complex  bill  of  279  pages 
and  it  is  too  important  a  piece  of  legis- 


lation for  the  Congress  to  spend  hours 
and  hours  debating  or  amending  and 
then  have  some  unforeseen  situation  In- 
volving a  point  of  order,  arise.  So  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
they  did  waive  points  of  order. 

Mr.  HALL.  I.  for  one,  have  read  the 
bill  and  the  report,  and  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  that  it  is  a  complex  bill  and 
some  things  badly  need  to  be  straight- 
ened out. 

But.  it  makes  it  more  difHcult  for  the 
House  to  work  its  will  as  far  as  the  in- 
dividual Members  are  concerned,  if  the 
Committee  on  Rules  comes  closer  and 
closer  to  waiving  points  of  order  on  every 
bill  before  it.  It  looks  to  me  as  though 
this  is  what  is  happening. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  In  answer  to  the  gen- 
tleman. I  do  not  think  the  Committee 
on  Rules  will  follow  that  policy,  gen- 
erally. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  there  are  many 
other  bills  that  come  before  the  House 
that  are  complex  in  nature  on  which 
points  of  order  are  not  waived. 

Even  though  there  were  a  few  lines  in 
this  bill  subject  to  a  point  of  order,  the 
point  of  order  would  pertain  only  to 
those  words  and  the  section  in  which  it 
was  contained  and  no  point  of  order 
would  invalidate  the  whole  bill  unless  it 
went  to  the  title  of  the  bill. 

I  just  do  not  understand  why  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  rolls  over  and  plays  dead 
when  the  chairman  of  the  legislative 
committee  comes  before  the  committee 
and,  without  justification,  asks  for  a  wai- 
ver of  the  rules. 

I  do  not  consider  this  nitpicking;  I  con- 
sider what  I  have  said  to  be  a  defense  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

If  we  are  going  to  waive  points  of  or- 
ders on  all  bills,  then  let  us  abolish  the 
rules  of  the  House  with  respect  to  points 
of  order. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's statement,  but  the  conunittee  did 
eive  every  consideration  to  this  bill  in 
executive  session  and  then  decided  to 
waive  points  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
QxniLENl. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Madden]  has 
very  eloquently  summarized  the  many 
provisions  contained  in  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968.  House 
Resolution  1238  provides  for  an  open 
rule  with  4  hours  of  general  debate, 
waiving  points  of  order. 

WAXVEk  OF  POINTS  OF  OROEB 

The  provision  in  the  rule  waiving 
points  of  order  is  usual  in  a  bill  of  this 
size  and  complexity.  Every  major  hous- 
ing bill  that  I  recall  has  had  this  kind  of 
rule.  Actually  I  know  of  nothing  in  the 
bill  on  which  a  point  of  order  could  be 
raised.  This  was  discussed  in  the  Rules 
Committee  and  no  one  could  r>olnt  out 
any  provision  In  the  housing  bill  where 
this  might  be  a  problem.  It  has  been 


F>olnted  out  to  us  that  there  is  a  minor 
defect  in  the  ramseyer  section  in  the 
committee  report.  The  language  begin- 
ning on  page  211  which  purports  to 
change  the  name  of  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  should 
not  be  in  there  and  there  is  nothing  in 
the  bill  on  this  point.  The  subject  this 
deals  with  had  been  stricken  from  the  bill 
in  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency and  it  was  only  through  an  over- 
sight that  this  language  was  left  in.  Oth- 
er than  that,  we  have  found  nothing 
which  might  be  the  subject  of  a  point  of 
order.  However,  it  is  a  necessary  safe- 
guard on  a  bill  of  this  size.  Certainly,  it 
would  be  tragic  If  consideration  of  this 
vital  legislation  were  blocked  because  of 
a  technicality. 

I  want  to  make  just  a  few  brief  com- 
ments. 

The  bill  is  undeniably  big.  It  is  both 
long  and  complicated.  The  text  of  the 
bill  itself  runs  280  pages  and  the  report 
is  359  pages  long. 

The  bill  is  also  costly.  I  understand 
that  the  total  cost  of  the  bill  over  a  3- 
year  period  Is  approximately  $5.3  billion. 

The  impact  on  the  fiscal  1969  budget 
will  be  minimal  but  fiscal  1970  and  fiscal 
1971  are  coming. 

Some  of  the  minority  members  of  the 
committee  have  said  that  parts  of  the 
bill  are  bad.  We  will  have  during  the  4 
hours  of  general  debate  at  least  some 
opportimity  to  discuss  these  and  other 
provisions  and  hopefully  to  eliminate 
some  of  these  'bad"  provisions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  parts  of  the 
bill,  however,  that  I  think  many  of  us  can 
and  will  support.  A  very  substantial  num- 
ber of  those  of  us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
have  heretofore  introduced  the  National 
Home  Ownership  Foimdation  Act,  and 
there  are  parts  of  this  bill  which  carry 
out  provisions  of  the  proposed  Founda- 
tion Act. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  fMr.  Wid- 
nall],  there  have  been  much-needed 
changes  to  the  urban  renewal  program- 
directing  that  program  into  the  area  of 
low-  and  moderate-income  housing 
wherever  residential  reuses  are  called 
for.  This  change  has  been  a  long  time 
in  coming  and  is  one  of  the  more  salu- 
tary features  of  this  very  large  bill. 

The  minority  members  of  the  commit- 
tee have  also  been  instrumental  in  sub- 
stantially increasing  the  authorization 
for  the  water  and  sewer  program.  This 
is  an  extremely  popular  program  and  I 
can  only  hope  that  the  incoming  ad- 
ministration in  January  of  1969  will  see 
to  it  that  this  program  is  fully  funded. 

Permit  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  rvm  over 
some  of  the  other  provisions  in  the  bill 
very  briefly. 

In  addition  to  the  homeownership 
provisions  there  is  a  section  of  the  bill 
that  would  authorize  technical  and  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  nonprofit  housing 
sponsors.  There  is  specifically  set  up  a 
national  homeownership  foundation  to 
provide  grants  and  loans  to  the  sponsors 
of  housing  projects.  There  is  a  new  rental 
housing  program  that  we  will  imdoubted- 
ly  want  to  look  at  very  carefully. 

The  bill  contains  a  new  provision  re- 
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latlng  to  the  financing  of  renewal  proj- 

There  are  provtslons  that  would  place 
PNMA's  secondary  market  operations  in 
a  new  private  corporation  while  the  spe- 
cial assistance  program  and  the  man- 
agement and  liquidation  functions  would 
be  placed  in  a  wholly  owned  govern- 
ment corporation. 

There  are  provisions.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
provide  housing  In  the  rural  areas  and 
it  is  my  understanding  that  these  pro- 
visions would  be  administered  by  the 
SecreUry  of  Agriculture,  presumably 
through  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion. ^.  ,„ 
There  are  two  insurance  sections  m 
the  bill— one,  a  program  of  reinsurance 
to  cover  riot  areas  and  a  second  program 
of  insurance  for  flood-prone  areas. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  in- 
creases in  the  authorizations  for  exist- 
ing programs,  urban  renewal,  so-called 
model  cities,  public  housing,  rent  sup- 
plements, and  many  more. 

And  section  1417  grants  additional 
loan  authority  to  the  Nation's  savings 
and  loan  Institutions.  Such  financial  in- 
stitutions will  be  permitted  to  issue  cer- 
tificates of  deposit  as  well  as  bonds,  de- 
bentures and  notes  to  the  extent  that 
regulation  permits.  In  addition,  savings 
and  loan  institutions  are  granted  au- 
thority to  make  loans  of  up  to  $5,000  for 
the  repair,  alteration  or  Improvement  of 
any  real  property  or  for  loans  to  finance 
the  purchase  of  mobile  homes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  rule  so  that  we  can  begin  debate  on 
this  very  large  and  complicated  bill  and 
I  hope  through  the  debate  process  and 
by  amendments  we  can  perfect  this  leg- 
islation which  many  Members  in  the 
Congress  feel  is  both  necessary  and 
worthwhile. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time,  but  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table.  ^,    . 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  'H.R.  17989)  to  assist  in  the  pro- 
\  sion  of  housing  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families,  and  to  extend  and 
amend  laws  relatir^  to  housing  and 
urban  development. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
-tntleman  from  Texas. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  H.R.  17989,  with  Mr. 
Price  of  Illinois  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
uentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  PatmanI  will 
be  recognized  for  2  hours,  and  the  gentle- 


man from  New  Jersey  tMr.  Widnall]  will 
be  recognized  for  2  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  PatmanI. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 

Seventy  Members  are  present,  not  a 
quorum.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

IRoUNo.  2301 

Abbltt  Fascell  Mathlas,  Md. 

Albert  Flno  Michel 

Anderson,  HI.  Flood  Mmk 

Anderson,  Fulton,  Tenn.  Ml?« 

Tenn.  Gardner  Moore 

Andrews.  Gettys  Nix 

N  Dak  Gibbons  Passman 

Ashley  Green,  Oreg.  Pettis 

Baring  Grover  Pickle 

Bates  Gurney  rodell 

Bell  Halleck  Pool 

Blanton  Hatina  Pryor 

Bow  Hansen,  Idaho  Rallsback 

Brademas  Hansen,  Wash.   Ranck 

Bray  Hardy  Rees 

Brock  Hawkins  Relnecke 

Brown,  Mich.  Herlong  Resnick 

Carey  Holland  Ronan 

Cleveland  Hosmer  Roybal 

Collier  Howard  Ruppe 

Conyers  Hungate  Satterfield 

Corman  Irwin  |f'?:^"!f 

Cramer  Jarman  .Shipley 

Cunningham  Jones,  Mo.  Smith,  Iowa 

Davi-:  Wis.  Karsten  Smith.  Okla. 

DeileAback  Keith  ^P""^^' 

Dent  Kelly  btafford 

Devlne  Kluczynskl  Steed 

Diggs  Kornegay  Teague,  Tex 

Dole  Kupferman  Thompson,  N.J 

Dwver  Kyros  Tuck 

Eckhardt  I.andrum  P'^Vfiini,, 

Edmondson  Lipscomb  Van  Deerlin 

Edwards,  La.       Long.  La.  ^aggonner 

Esch  Lukens  Watklns 

Evlns,  Tenn.       McCloskey  Willis 

Farbsteln  McMillan  Wolff 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr    Price  of  niinois,  Chainnan  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  H.R.  17989,  and  finding  itself 
without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the 
roU  to  be  called,  when  319  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 
The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myseif  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  in  support  of  HH. 
17989,  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1968.  This  legislation  is  an 
unprecedented  national  commitment  to 
urban  affairs: 

A  commitment  to  the  big  city  ghetto 
and  the  small  town,  to  the  suburbs  and 
rural  countryside; 

A  commitment  to  the  less  fortunate 
who  for  decades  have  been  forced  to  live 
in  substandard,  dilapidated  housing ;  and 
A  renewed  commitment  to  our  national 
goal  of  a  decent  home  for  every  Ameri- 
can family. 

Over  the  past  few  years  this  country 
has  become  painfully  aware  of  the  prob- 
lems besieging  our  cities.  We  have  lived 
through  a  period  of  needless  and  de- 
structive violence. 


It  is  important  we  recognize  that  these 
problems  are  not  new.  They  were  not  the 
creation  of  four  summers.  They  are  the 
inheritance  of  100  years  of  growth  and 
neglect. 

Since  1937  we  have  been  trying  to  do 
something  about  providing  decent  homes 
for  our  citizens  through  public  housing 
and  various  mortgage  assistance  pro- 
grams. But  the  pace  of  our  building  has 
not  been  able  to  keep  up  with  the  srowi-h 
of  new  families  and  with  the  deteriora- 
tion of  older  structures.  Current  esti- 
mates that  there  are  about  6  million  sub- 
standard housing  units  in  the  Nation 
give  some  indication  of  the  job  that 
has  got  to  be  done. 

If  upgrading  or  replacing  these  sub- 
standard units  were  the  extent  of  our 
problem,  our  work  would  still  be  cut  out 
for  us.  As  it  is  the  problem  is  far  greater: 
not  only  do  we  have  to  deal  with  inade- 
quate housing  built  in  the  past;  we  have 
also  got  to  provide  adequate  housing  for 
the  new  urban  Americans  who  will  live 
in  our  cities  in  the  future. 
And  that  is  a  mammoth  undertaking. 
Current  projections  Indicate  that  over 
100  million  new  Americans  will  be  living 
in  our  cities  by  the  end  of  this  century. 
To  provide  shelter  for  them  as  well  as  the 
new  Americans  in  rural  areas  and  small 
towns,  26  million  new  housing  units  must 
be  constructed  in  the  next  decade.  Among 
other  things  this  means  that  our  housing 
industry— which  in  its  best  years  has  pro- 
duced approximately   1.6  million  units 
per  year— must  lift  its  average  annual 
production  to  2.6  million  units,  and  sus- 
tain this  rate  of  production  for  10  years. 
Obviously  the  pace  of  our  construction 
efforts— unless  accelerated— will  not  en- 
able us  to  meet  the  demand. 

To  meet  this  challenge  on  February  22 
President  Jolinson  called  for  a  speedup  in 
our  production  of  decent  housing.  He  set 
a  far-reaching  goal  for  the  Nation — "the 
construction  of  26  million  new  homes  and 
apartments  over  the  next  10  years— 6 
million  of  these  to  finally  replace  the 
shameful  substandard  units  of  misery 
where  more  than  20  million  Americans 
still  live." 

H.R.  17989  responds  to  the  President  s 
call  Title  Xin  reaffirms  our  national  goal 
set  forth  in  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  of 
'a  decent  home  and  a  suitable  living  en- 
vironment for  every  American."  And  it 
determines  that  this  goal  be  met  over  the 
next  decade  with  the  construction  or  re- 
habihtation  of  26  million  units,  6  million 
of  these  for  low-  and  moderate-income 
families. 

There  is  no  single  program  or  approach 
that  can  embrace  solutions  to  meet  this 
far-reaching  goal.  Nor  can  the  Federal 
Government  provide  all  the  answers. 
Solutions  lie  in  the  wise  use  of  a  series  of 
urban  programs— from  the  historic  pub- 
lic housing  program  of  1937  to  the  urban 
renewal  program  of  1949  to  the  model 
cities  program  of  1966  and  to  this  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968. 
We  have  shaped  and  reshaped  many  of 
our  older  programs.  We  have  added  new 
programs.  This  we  must  continue, 

\nd  solutions  lie  in  the  concerted  ac- 
tion of  all  levels  of  government— Federal, 
State,  and  local— as  well  as  private  en- 
terprise. Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  this 
1968  act  will  provide  the  necessary  toola 
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that  we  might  begin  the  massive  task 
ahead. 

Let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  17989,  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968. 

HOMBOWNERSHIP 

Title  I  is  designed  to  help  lower  income 
Americans  And  decent  housing  through  a 
program  of  homeownership.  Families 
with  incomes  ranging  in  most  cases  from 
$3,000  to  $7,500  would  be  eligible  for  Fed- 
eral assistance  that  could  reduce  the  cost 
of  their  mortgage  to  as  low  as  1  percent. 
A  family  would  pay  20  percent  of  its  In- 
come toward  principal,  interest,  taxes.  In- 
surance, and  mortgage  insurance  pre- 
miums on  their  home  with  a  Federal  pay- 
ment made  to  the  lender  for  the  differ- 
ence between  that  amount  and  the  ac- 
tual payment  due. 

Further,  limits  have  been  set  on  the 
amount  of  mortgage  and  as  a  general  rule 
the  mortgage  cannot  exceed  $15,000. 
However,  in  high -cost  areas  and  for 
large  families  the  amount  might  be 
slightly  greater.  Now  this  does  not  allow 
a  family  to  build  an  extravagant  home. 
It  simply  means  that  a  large  family  will 
require  additional  general  living  .space, 
as  well  as  additional  bedrooms.  And  we 
must  take  into  account  the  varying  build- 
ing costs  from  city  to  city. 

The  crucial  need  for  additional  hous- 
ing units  in  the  low-  and  moderate- 
income  range  is  severe  and  although  the 
Secretary  may  find  existing  houses  eli- 
gible under  this  program,  the  committee 
assumes  that  the  basic  orientation  of  the 
homeownership  program  will  be  to  pro- 
vide new  housing  units.  Certainly  the 
program  should  not  be  used  to  inflate 
prices  on  existing  housing  within  an 
already  tight  housing  marlcet. 

Title  I  also  makes  changes  in  FHA  re- 
quirements designed  to  encourage  home- 
ownership  among  lower  income  Ameri- 
cans. Formerly  FHA  turned  down  many 
low-  and  moderate-income  families  with 
poor  credit  histories  or  irregular  income 
patterns.  Under  the  provisions  of  this 
legislation.  FHA  is  authorized  to  qualify 
those  families  who,  with  proper  counsel- 
ing, might  be  .satisfactor>-  credit  risks 
and  capable  of  bearing  the  responsibility 
of  homeownership. 

FHA  would  also  be  authorized  to  waive 
its  requirements  such  as  economic  sound- 
ness to  insure  properties  in  older,  declin- 
ing neighborhoods  of  cities.  This  would 
alleviate  charges  frequently  leveled  at 
FHA  of  redlining  or  refusing  insurance 
solely  on  the  basis  of  location. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  two  provisions 
coupled  with  the  homeownership  and 
rental  program  might  expose  the  FHA  to 
higher  losses.  Therefore,  a  special  risk 
insurance  fund  would  be  established  to 
pay  these  losses  without  endangering 
FHA  mortgage  insurance  reserves. 

Finally,  to  bring  more  new  housing 
within  the  reach  of  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families,  title  I  provides  assist- 
ance to  nonprofit  sponsors  to  help  them 
in  their  efforts  to  build  such  housing 
through  a  program  of  technical  assist- 
ance and  80-percent  interest-free  loans 
to  cover  the  preconstructing  costs  of 
these  sponsors  in  their  federally  assisted 
housing  activities.  A  National  Homeown- 
ership Foundation  would  also  be  estab- 


lished to  provide  technical  and  financial 
assistance  to  those  private  and  public 
organizations  wanting  to  organize  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  rental  and  home- 
ownership  opportimitles  for  lower  Income 
families. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  adoption 
of  a  homeownership  program  to  be  one 
of  the  most  important  issues  to  come  be- 
fore Congress.  Pride  of  ownership  is  a 
subtle  but  powerful  force.  Past  experience 
has  shown  us  that  families  offered  decent 
homes  at  prices  they  can  afford  have 
demonstrated  a  new  dignity,  a  new  at- 
titude toward  their  jobs,  and  a  sense  of 
participation  in  their  community.  Inci- 
dents of  vandalism  in  communities  where 
residents  were  given  the  opportunity  to 
purchase  their  own  homes  have  declined 
markedly.  It  Is  only  logical  that  people 
who  own  their  homes  will  care  more 
about  what  happens  in  a  community  than 
those  that  merely  live  there. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  by  extending 
the  opportunity  for  homeownership  to 
low-  and  moderate-income  families,  we 
will  give  them  a  concrete  incentive  for 
striving  to  improve  their  own  lives  as 
well  as  the  life  of  their  community. 

RENTAL    HOUSING 

Title  II  provides  a  new  rental  and  co- 
operative housing  program  of  Federal 
assistance  for  low-  and  moderate-income 
families.  Assistance  comes  in  the  form  of 
subsidies  for  privately  sponsored  rental 
and  cooperative  projects.  This  means 
that  the  private  sector  will  make  loans  at 
market  rates  and  the  Government  will 
make  up  the  difference  between  the  mar- 
ket rate  of  interest  and  1  percent.  This 
1 -percent  mortgage  would,  in  turn,  allow 
reduction  of  rentals  to  a  basic  charge — 
with  low-  and  moderate-income  families 
paying  the  higher  of  20  percent  of  their 
income  or  the  rental  necessary  to  operate 
the  project  at  a  mortgage  Interest  of  1 
percent. 

Nonprofit  organizations,  cooperatives, 
limited  dividend  entities — as  presently 
permitted  under  the  221(d)(3)  pro- 
gram— and  certain  State-aided  rental 
housing  projects  are  eligible  to  partici- 
pate in  this  program. 

Also  this  program  is  replete  with  safe- 
guards. Tenants'  incomes  would  be  re- 
exammed  at  least  every  2  years  to  adjust 
the  rentals  and  any  rents  collected  In 
excess  of  basic  charges  would  be  re- 
turned to  a  governmental  revolving  fund. 
And  project  owners  must  at  all  times 
meet  the  requirements  set  by  the  Secre- 
tary as  to  tenant  eligibility  and  rents. 

The  advantages  of  subsidizing  mort- 
gage interest  obligations  rather  than  the 
present  method  of  financing  below-mar- 
ket  interest  rate  mortgages  are  numer- 
ous: 

First.  Rentals  can  be  reduced  while  in- 
creasing the  participation  of  the  private 
sector  in  flnancinK  these  projects. 

Second.  With  the  same  amount  of 
Federal  resources  we  can  produce  far 
more  dramatic  results  In  Improving 
housing  conditions. 

Third.  It  permits  a  more  equitable  allo- 
cation of  assistance  with  subsidies  being 
reduced  as  tenants'  needs  diminish. 

RENT    SUPPLEMENTS 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  rent  supplement 
program.  Just  2  years  In  operation,  has 


admirably  demonstrated  its  value.  It  has 
proven  to  be  one  of  the  most  imaginative, 
flexible,  and  sound  instriunents  for  pro- 
viding housing  to  ix>or  people  In  the  30 
years  of  legislation  In  this  field.  To 
mention  but  a  few  of  the  benefits: 

Rent  supplements  filled  a  basic  void 
In  the  tools  America  has  for  dealing  with 
the  desperate  housing  needs  of  low-in- 
come families. 

Rent  supplements  eliminated  the  cost 
barrier  which  kept  private  enterprise 
from  serving  the  low-Income  housing 
market  directly. 

Rent  supplements  provide  Incentive 
for  poor  families  to  improve  their  earn- 
ing capacity  by  removing  the  specter  of 
enforced  dislocation  back  to  slums  when 
incomes  exceed  a  fixed  limit. 

More  Importantly,  It  enables  low-In- 
come families  to  obtain  decent  housln:: 
in  a  normal  environment,  and  v?lthout 
identiflcation  or  the  implied  label  of  a 
"project  family." 

The  innovative  feature  embodied  in 
the  program  Is  a  supplement  to  make  up 
the  difference  between  the  family's  pay- 
ment for  housing,  and  the  market  rent 
for  the  unit  needed. 

The  program  is  flexible.  As  family  In- 
comes go  up,  it  pays  a  larger  part  of  the 
rent  and  the  supplement  decreases.  Even- 
tually, the  supplement  ceases  when  the 
tenant  Is  able  to  pay  the  full  rental. 
Low-income  families  arc  able  to  continue 
to  live  In  their  apartments,  and  e\en 
purchase  them. 

The  program  Is  sound  and  !-;ives  the 
private  sector  Its  first  effective  vehicle 
for  improving  housing  conditions  of  the 
very  poor.  This  is  in  the  best  American 
tradition.  The  record  .so  far  clearly  shows 
the  willingness  of  private  enterprise  to 
respond  to  this  challenge. 

During  1966.  Congress  voted  $32  mil- 
lion to  get  the  rent  supplement  program 
undenvay.  It  was  a  modest  amoimt,  con- 
sidering the  need,  but  many  felt  It  would 
form  the  ba.sls  for  a  test.  The  $32  million 
was  exhausted  In  less  than  a  year. 

In  1967,  Congress  appropriated  another 
$10  million  for  the  program.  This 
amoimt  has  been  depleted. 

Now  title  n  provides  for  increased  rent 
supplement  contract  authority  of  $40 
million  on  July  1.  1969,  and  of  $100  mil- 
lion on  July  1,  1970.  This  amount  is  real- 
istic. It  win  help  us  make  substantial 
progress  in  meeting  this  well  documented 
demand  for  decent  housing. 

PUBLIC    HOUSING 

Of  special  importance  is  the  authoriza- 
tion of  grants  to  finance  a  tenant  serv- 
ices program  for  those  families  living  in 
public  housing.  Under  this  program,  $20 
million  in  fiscal  year  1969  and  $40  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  1970  would  be  made  avail- 
able to  provide  coimsellng  and  referral 
services  to  development  residents  so  that 
they  might  take  better  advantage  of  job. 
health,  and  education  opportunities.  It 
would  also  help  and  encourage  them  to 
become  involved,  personally  and  respon- 
sibly in  the  day-to-day  problems  of  the 
projects  where  their  lives  are  spent.  In 
this  way,  residents  of  public  housing  de- 
velopments could  begin  to  establish  a 
sense  of  community  spirit  and  pride  in 
their  neighborhood.  They  could  shake  off 
the    shackles    of    Isolation    from    their 
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neighbors  and  the  community  that  sur- 
rounds them.  This  proposal  adds  an  im- 
portant new  dimension  to  our  entire  ef- 
forts to  build  better  lives  as  well  as  bet- 
ter houses. 

Also  included  In  title  II  Is  a  provision 
lor  increasing  public  housing  authoriza- 
tion—by $100  million  on  enactment  of 
this  bill  and  by  $150  million  on  July  1, 
1969,  and  on  July  1,  1970.  Public  housing 
has  long  been  recognized  as  an  essential 
tool  for  providing  decent  housing  for  low- 
income  families  at  rents  they  can  afford. 
This  increase  is  crucial  if  we  are  to  meet 
our  long-range  goal  of  six  million  fed- 
erally assisted  imits  in  the  next  10  years. 

URBAN     RENEWAL 

Of  tremendous  significance  in  title  IV 
Is  the  provision  lor  a  neighborhood  de- 
velopment program — a  new  financial  ap- 
proach for  renewal  projects.  This  would 
allow  cities  with  large  blighted  residen- 
tial neighborhoods  that  are  to  be  re- 
newed primarily  for  the  benefit  of  exist- 
ing residents  to  develop  annual  action 
programs.  This  is  but  a  new  way  of  car- 
rying out  urban  renewal  with  basic  dif- 
ference being  Its  emphasis  on  activities 
scheduled  each  year,  rather  than  for  the 
totality  of  the  project. 

Th.s  new  program  resulted  from  local 
complaints  that  the  present  urban  re- 
newal program— with  its  requirements 
for  detailed  planning  before  actual  re- 
newal activities  can  take  place — does  not 
lend  itself  to  dealing  with  large  resi- 
dential areas  where  deterioration  and 
blight  are  evenly  distributed.  With  this 
new  neighborhood  development  pro- 
gram a  conmiunity  can  receive  funds  for 
activities  In  an  urban  renewal  area  on 
the  basis  of  a  broad  plan  specifying 
major  land  uses,  density  of  development, 
and  the  public  facilities  proposed  for  the 
area.  Detailed  planning  and  scheduhng 
of  subsequent  activities  could  proceed 
simultaneously  with  actual  development 
in  the  area. 

As  I  see  it  this  new  renewal  approach 
would — 

Enable  local  commimlties  to  take 
rapid,  visible  action  to  upgrade  housing 
in  urban  renewal  areas  and  provide  psy- 
chological impetus  to  the  project; 

Provide  good  housing  for  low-  and 
moderate-income  families  now  living  in 
substandard  conditions  in  the  least  pos- 
sible time;  and 

Help  prevent  further  deterioration  or 
decline  in  the  neghk>orhood  during  the 
plamiing  stage. 

Also  included  In  this  title  are  increased 
authorizations  of  $1.4  billion  in  urban 
renewal  grants  for  fiscal  year  1970  and 
of  $350  million  in  grants  for  urban  re- 
:-.ewal  projects  in  model  cities  areas  to 
bo  effective  on  enactment. 

These  increases  are  crucial  in  our 
etforts  to  rebuild  our  blighted  areas  of 
I'ur  cities.  Over  the  years  uiban  renewal 
has  meant  the  rebuilding  and  revitaliza- 
lion  of  many  downtown  areas  in  the  Na- 
tion's cities.  It  has  resulted  in  the  res- 
toration of  industrial  and  commercial 
complexes.  It  has  brought  about  the  pub- 
lic and  private  construction  of  new 
housing,  as  well  as  the  rehabilitation  of 
usable  housing. 

Finally,  it  has  rejuvenated  many  ailing 
:^.eighborhoods  and  put  them  on  the  road 
to  good  health. 


We  have  found  that  urban  renewal  has 
a  contagious  effect.  When  a  blighted 
neighborhood  is  improved,  the  positive 
effects  are  felt  by  adjoining  areas,  and 
the  spirit  of  improvement  spreads. 

And  the  increased  grants  for  uiban 
renewal  projects  in  model  cities  areas 
holds  special  importance  in  this  new 
program. 

Other  improvements  in  the  urban  re- 
newal program  are  included  in  title  IV: 

Rehabilitation  grants  are  authorized 
for  low-income  homeowners  wanting  to 
make  repairs  and  improvements  on  their 
homes  in  deteriorating  neighborhoods 
but  whose  homes  are  located  outside 
urban  renewal  and  code  enforcement 
areas.  The  bill  also  increases  the  maxi- 
mum grant  from  $1,500  to  $3,000. 

Interim  assistance  is  made  available 
for  alleviating  harmful  conditions  in 
blighted  areas  where  renewal  or  code  en- 
forcement is  planned  but  immediate  ac- 
tion is  needed. 

Increased  emphasis  is  placed  on  pro- 
viding housing  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families  through  a  requirement 
in  the  bill  that  a  majority  of  all  imlts 
provided  in  a  community's  future  resi- 
dential reuse  urban  renewal  projects 
must  be  for  these  income  groups,  includ- 
ing at  least  20  ijercent  for  low-income 
famiUes  and  individuals. 

COMPREHENSIVE   PLANNING    AND   PLANNED    AREA- 
WIDE    DEVELOPMENT 

Title  V  provides  for  comprehensive 
planning  and  planned  areawide  develop- 
ment programs  to  encourage  more  sys- 
tematic and  coordinated  planning  by 
communities. 

The  comprehensive  planning  program 
is  revised  to  remedy  the  present  lack  of 
planning  assistance  for  rural  areas  by 
providing  grants  to  district  planning 
agencies  that  serve  rural  and  other  non- 
metropolitan  areas.  Tliese  grants  will  be 
channeled  through  State  planning  agen- 
cies to  assure  maximum  coordination 
with  State  programs. 

Also  comprehensive  planning  grants 
coiUd  be  made  directly  to  cities  within 
metropolitan  areas,  to  regional  and  dis- 
trict coimcils  of  government  and  to  tribal 
planning  coimcils  and  other  tribal  bodies 
for  planning  on  Indian  reservations. 

Supplemental  grants  to  encourage 
planned  areawide  development  would  be 
made  available  for  federally  assisted 
projects  in  all  multijurisdictional  areas — 
contrasted  with  metropolitan  areas  as 
at  the  present — that  show  public  facili- 
ties are  being  provided  in  a  planned,  co- 
ordinated fashion.  Supplementary  grants 
can  cover  up  to  20  percent  of  the  cost  of 
those  projects  now  assisted  under  cer- 
tain Federal  grant  programs  for  public 
facilities,  but  not  in  excess  of  80  percent 
when  added  to  those  regular  Federal 
grants. 

These  proposed  amendments  will  close 
gaps  in  our  planning  assistance  pro- 
grams and  will  offer  a  number  of  im- 
portant benefits.  Rural  areas  now  suffer- 
ing serious  problems  of  outmigration  and 
underutilization  of  present  resources  will 
have  available  new  sources  of  plarming 
assistance.  And  a  broadened  definition  of 
comprehensive  planning  will  allow  for 
full  evaluation  of  human,  as  well  as  phys- 
ical resources  and  needs.  Also,  multi- 
jurisdictional areas,  not  just  metropoli- 


tan areas,  are  faced  with  the  problem  of 
accelerated  growth  and  the  need  for 
proper  planning  for  growth.  Making  in- 
centive grants  available  to  communities 
in  all  these  areas  will  encourage  proper 
planning  and  coordination  for  public 
facilities. 

Local  planning,  local  initiative  is  a 
prime  goal  if  we  are  to  achieve  the  kind 
of  healthy,  orderly  growth  that  is  the 
basis  of  national  progress.  That  is  the 
promise  of  both  these  programs. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  the  com- 
mittee bill  provides  for  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  grant  funds  available  for 
the  water  and  sewer  program  so  vitally 
needed  for  cities  and  towns  of  all  sizes. 
The  bill  would  increase  a  grant  authori- 
zation from  $200  million  to  $500  million 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1968  and  1969, 
and  also  extends  the  program  through 
fiscal  year  1970. 

FEDERAL    NATIONAL    MORTGAGE    ASSOCIATIO.V 

Title  VII  of  the  bill  would  take  an  im- 
portant step  toward  the  realization  of  the 
intent  of  Congress  in  rechartering  the 
FNMA  in  1954.  That  act  contemplated 
that  eventually  FNMA's  secondary  mar- 
ket operation  would  become  wholly  pri- 
vate. This  bill  provides  for  an  end  to  the 
present  mixed  ownership  of  FNMA  under 
which  all  of  the  stock  would  become  pri- 
vately held  as  soon  as  possible.  Because 
some  Government  assistance  would  still 
be  available  to  this  privately  owned 
FNMA,  certain  controls  are  retained  in 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  under  the  bill. 

The  present  special  assistance  and 
management  and  liquidating  functions 
would  be  retained  entirely  within  the 
Department  in  the  new  constituent 
agency — the  Government  National  Mort- 
gage Association. 

Section  704  of  the  bill  provides  for  the 
issuance  and  sale  of  securities  backed 
by  FHA-insured  and  VA-guaranteed 
mortgage  loans  by  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  and  issuers  ap- 
proved by  GNMA.  The  purpose  of  this 
provision  is  to  enlarge  sources  of  mort- 
gage funds.  It  is  essential,  therefore,  that 
the  terms  of  these  new  mortgage-backed 
securities  be  carefully  designed  so  as  not 
to  compete  directly  with  savings  ac- 
counts of  mortgage-oriented  thrift  insti- 
tutions which  already  channel  the  bulk  of 
their  funds  into  the  housing  market. 
Rather,  terms  and  conditions  of  these 
securities  must  be  tailored  to  maximize 
competition  with  other  capital  market 
instruments  typically  purchased  by  pen- 
sion funds,  trust  accounts,  and  other 
large  investors  which  have  not  hereto- 
fore been  mortgage-oriented  in  their  in- 
vestment policies. 

Thus,  it  is  extremely  important  that 
FNMA,  wiiich  will  guarantee  the  new 
aecurities  as  to  principal  and  interest 
and  will  establish  their  terms,  issue  the 
securities  only  in  large  denominations 
suitable  for  Institutional  and  other  large 
securities-oriented  investors.  In  addi- 
tion, maturities  and  other  terms  of  these 
securities  should  be  designed  by  FNMA 
to  minimize  competition  with  savings 
accounts. 

NATIONAL  HOUSING  PARTNERSHIPS 

An  important  irmovation  in  H.R.  17989 
Is  the  provision  in  title  Vin  for  the  crea- 
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tlon  of  national  housing  partnerships. 
These  privately  funded  national  housing 
partnerships  could  mobilize  private  in- 
vestment to  begin  producing  low-  and 
moderate-income  housing  in  substanUal 
volume — operating  with  and  without 
Federal  assistance. 

They  could  serve  as  a  catalyst  for  the 
formation  of  local  organizations  all 
across  the  country  to  provide  needed 
sources  of  equity  capital  for  manage- 
ment skills  and  technical  expertise  where 
necessary.  And  by  devoting  themselves 
solely  to  producing  low-  and  moderate- 
income  housing,  the  partnerships  could 
recruit  a  top-flight  suff  who  would  make 
careers  in  the  low-  and  moderate-in- 
come housing  field.  Another  important 
advantage  is  that  with  nationwide  mar- 
kets these  partnerships  can  realize  the 
economies  of  scale  inherent  in  volume 
construction  and  purchasing. 

Some  questions  have  been  raised  that 
this  program  might  create  monopolistic 
enterprises,  confer  special  privileges,  and 
compete  with  existing  organizations. 
Such  criticism  is  unfounded. 

This  program  provides  for  the  crea- 
tion of  as  many  national  housing  part- 
nerships as  may  be  necessary.  No  special 
privileges  are  conferred  on  the  partner- 
ships— they  will  receive  no  benefits  from 
the  Federal  Gtovernment  that  are  not  al- 
ready available  to  limited  profit  corpora- 
tions and  associations.  Also  included  are 
provisions  for  maximum  participation  by 
local  interests  in  these  undertakings  with 
the  intention  that  partnerships  will  sup- 
plement and  support,  rather  than  com- 
pete with,  existing  organizations. 
CKBAN  p«opnrrr  pmoTxcxioN  and 

KKINSCKANCX 

The  establishment  of  a  national  in- 
surance development  fund  is  authorized 
in  title  X  to  carry  out  the  urban  prop- 
erty protection  and  reinsurance  pro- 
grams. 

The  urban  property  protection  pro- 
gram encourages  State  insurance  au- 
thorities and  private  property  Insurance 
industries  to  make  available  adequate 
property  Insurauice  against  fire,  crime, 
and  other  perils  more  readily  available 
for  residential,  business,  and  other  prop- 
erties meeting  reasonable  underwriting 
standards. 

Also  it  provides  for  a  Federal  program 
of  reinsurance  against  abnormally  high 
property  insurance  losses  resulting  from 
riots  and  other  civil  commotions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  other  Members  will 
speak  in  more  detail  on  this  important 
title  of  the  bill. 

NATIONAI.    FLOOD    INSURANCE 

Title  XI  provides  for  a  national  flood 
Insurance  program  to  enable  persons  to 
purchase  insurance  against  damage  and 
loss  of  property  arisin^Tfrom  a  flood. 

A  national  flood  insurance  fund  would 
be  created  for  making  payments  author- 
ized by  the  bill.  Including  premium  equal- 
ization payments  and  reinsurance  for 
losses  in  excess  of  losses  assumed  by  in- 
surance company  pools  formed  to  pro- 
vide flood  Insurance. 

Also.  State  and  local  governments 
would  be  encouraged  to  adopt  measures 
that  would  constrict  the  development  of 
land  which  is  exposed  to  flood  damage, 
that  would  guide  the  development  of  pro- 


posed construction  away  from  locations 
threatened  by  flood  hazards,  that  would 
assist  in  reducing  damage  caused  by 
floods,  and  that  would  otherwise  improve 
land  management  and  use  of  flood-prone 
areas. 

MOBTGAOB     INSC»AlfC«     rO«     NONPBOrTT 
HOSFTTALS 

The  bill  would  also  authorize  a  new 
program  of  PHA  mortgage  insurance  to 
encourage  the  construction  of  hospitals 
by  nonprofit  groups.  Insured  loans  can 
cover  the  cost  of  major  equipment  and 
can  be  insured  for  90  percent  of  replace- 
ment cost. 

There  is  a  serious  shortage  of  hospital 
facilities  in  the  Nation  and  the  commit- 
tee felt  that  this  new  program  would  help 
relieve  the  situation.  The  committee  also 
made  it  very  clear  in  its  report  that  we 
have  no  intention  of  in  any  way  under- 
mining the  very  successful  HlU-Burton 
grant  program  which  has  done  an  out- 
standing job  but  it  unfortunately  has 
never  been  given  adequate  funds  by  the 
Congress  to  provide  the  hospital  facili- 
ties which  are  desperately  needed  in 
many  communities. 

MODfX    CITIES 


Finally.  I  want  to  briefly  discuss  the 
supplemental  grants  for  model  cities  that 
would  be  increased  under  the  provisions 
of  title  XV.  One  billion  dollars  is  author- 
ized for  fiscal  1970.  with  an  additional 
$12  million  authorized  in  fiscal  1969  for 
planning  grants  to  model  cities. 

Initially  authorized  in  1966.  the  model 
cities  program  holds  great  promise  for 
becoming  the  most  effective  and  flexible 
tool  we  have  yet  been  able  to  give  the 
cities  for  meeting  their  problems.  Ex- 
perience taught  us  that  the  series  of  sin- 
gle programs  for  single  problems  pro- 
duced fragmented  results  that  failed  to 
meet  the  real  needs  of  the  city  and  the 
people  that  live  there.  The  model  cities 
program  has  allowed  cities  to  blend  these 
programs  to  best  advantage  and  also  has 
encouraged  them  to  go  beyond  existing 
programs  to  flnd  new  solutions  tailored 
to  their  own  needs. 

Since  this  program  began,  a  large  num- 
ber of  cities  and  counties  have  gone 
through  the  rigorous  process  of  studying 
their  problems  and  suggesting  ap- 
proaches for  solving  them.  Unfortunately 
not  all  cities  could  be  successful  in 
their  applications  for  model  cities  plan- 
ning grants,  but  some  75  cities  are  now 
planning  to  improve  the  lives  of  some  4 
million  people  that  live  in  their  target 
areas.  These  cities  and  the  others  that 
will  follow  will  be  able  to  demonstrate 
new  techniques,  and  lead  the  way  for 
other  cities  in  their  fight  against  poor 
housing,  inadequate  schools,  unemploy- 
ment, and  sickness. 

No  one  answer,  no  panacea,  exists.  A 
small  town  will  have  different  ideas  than 
a  major  metropolis,  and  the  model  cities 
program  is  flexible  enough  to  accom- 
modate a  wide  range  of  approaches.  The 
result  will  be  a  rich  store  of  experience 
from  which  other  cities,  not  just  large 
cities,  but  medium-sized  and  small,  can 
learn. 

The  innovative  quaUties  of  the  first  and 
second  round  model  cities  indicate  that 
our  cities  are  not  only  willing  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  the  model  cities  pro- 


gram, but  have  the  capability  to  suc- 
ceed. We  owe  it  to  these  cities  to  see  that 
their  potential  becomes  reality  by  au- 
thorizing the  $1  billion  and  the  additional 
$12  million  for  planning  grants. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  but  briefly 
sketched  some  of  the  provisions  included 
in  this  massive  legislative  package.  H  R. 
17989  is  one  of  the  most  comprehensive 
housing  bills  ever  to  be  reported  from 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 
I  commend  the  committee  members  and 
especially  the  Housing  Subcommittee 
that  devoted  many  long  hours  in  devel- 
oping this  legislation. 

And  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with 
me  in  supporting  this  legislation.  It  is  a 
unique  opportimity  for  the  90th  Con- 
gress to  act  favorably  on  a  bill  of  far- 
reaching  consequences.  It  provides  this 
Nation  with  a  blueprint  for  action— 

A  program  for  attacking  the  cycle  of 
deprivation : 

A  program  for  directing  the  surge  of 
urban  growth:  and 

A  program  for  providing  every  Ameri- 
can with  a  decent  home  and  a  suitable 
living  environment. 

As  President  Johnson  so  eloquently 
noted: 
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ir  tlie  promise  of  the  American  city  1=  to 
be  recaptured— If  our  cities  are  to  be  saved 
from  tlie  blight  of  obsolescence  and  de- 
spair— we  must  now  firmly  set  the  coarse 
that  America  will  travel. 

There  Is  110  time  to  lose. 

This  l8  the  opportunity  and  the  chal- 
lenge before  us  today.  We  will  have  re- 
sponded adequately  to  this  challenge  by 
acting  favorably  on  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  previously  an- 
nounced my  own  support  for  H.R.  17.489. 
My  reasons  for  so  doing  are  outline  i  in 
the  supplemental  view  that  is  appended 
to  the  report  that  comes  in  with  ihis 
bill.  As  I  stated  in  submitting  those  views. 
I  believe  on  balance  that  the  bill  is  both 
necessary  and  viorthwhile.  My  rea.sons 
are  the  same  as  those  contained  in  the 
report,  but  because  of  its  scarcity.  I  tlunlc 
it  wise  to  repeat  them  now. 

Before  starting  on  those  views  I  w  uuld 
like  to  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania.  Congressman  Barrett,  lor 
the  very  energetic  and  dedicated  vork 
which  he  did  in  fonnulating  this  bUl 
He  was  a  very  fair  chairman,  ana  he 
gave  every  opportunity  to  the  menioers 
of  the  minority  as  well  as  the  majority 
to  express  their  views  and  offer  amend- 
ments and  to  have  full  discussion  of  the 

s&inc> 

In  supporting  H.R.  17989.  I  am  not 
unmindful  of  the  fact  that  reason. nble 
men  may  differ  over  certain  provisions, 
or  that  new  programs  authorized  or  old 
ones  extended  by  the  measiu-e  are  open 
to  constructive  criticism  relating  to  con- 
ception and  execution.  On  balance,  how- 
ever. I  beheve  the  bill  is  both  necessary 
and  worthwhile.  It  has  benefited  trom 
ideas  and  proposals  offered  by  the  minor- 
ity, and  I  think  it  is  appropriate  to  call 
particular  attention  to  this  fact. 

Foremost  among  these  minority  sug- 


gestions has  been  the  concept  of  fostering 
on  a  major  scale  homeownership  among 
low-  and  moderate- income  citizens. 
Homeownership  as  a  desirable  goal  is  an 
idea  deeply  rooted  in  American  tradition. 
For  the  low-  and  moderate-income  citi- 
zen, particularly  the  minority  group  citi- 
zen, this  has  become  increasingly  the 
impossible  dream. 

Statistics  show  that  the  percentage  of 
existing  one- family  homes  insured  by 
FHA  for  families  with  incomes  less  than 
$4,000  fell  from  42.8  percent  of  the  to- 
tal in  1950  to  1.3  percent  in  1966.  For 
new  homes,  the  drop  was  from  56  per- 
cent to  1  percent  in  the  same  time  period. 
In  order  to  reverse  this  trend,  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  8820,  the  National  Home 
Ownership  Foundation  Act.  on  April  20, 
1967.  One  hundred  and  thirteen  other 
House  Members,  including  eight  mem- 
bers of  the  minority  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  joined  in  offering 
a  similar  bill  at  that  time. 

The  proposal  had  as  its  basic  goals 
the  enlargement  of  housing  opportunities 
and  choice  for  our  lower  income  families, 
both  rural  and  urban.  We  propose  to  tap 
private  capital,  private  management  and 
technical  experience,  and  private,  com- 
munity-oriented Initiative.  The  Govern- 
ment role  was  to  be  limited  to  one  of 
stimulus  and  reinforcement,  rather  than 
execution  and  control. 

The  National  Home  Ownership  Foim- 
dation  Act  proposal,  besides  its  basic 
change  in  policy  advocating  homeowner- 
ship in  contrast  to  traditional  federally 
assisted  renter-oriented  projects,  con- 
tained a  number  of  innovative  features. 
In  summaiy  they  were  as  follows: 

First.  The  establishment  of  the  Na- 
tional Home  Ownership  Foundation,  a 
congressionally  authorized  nonprofit 
corporation,  with  a  board  of  directors 
drawn  from  the  private  sector.  Besides 
making  mortgage  capital  available,  the 
Foundation  was  to  conduct  a  technical 
assistance  service  to  aid  in  the  develop- 
ment and  formation  of  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income homeownership  programs, 
including  interim  planning  loans,  and 
the  conduct  of  supporting  programs  in 
.-,uch  fields  as  training,  employment, 
credit  counseling,  and  budget  manage- 
ment to  enable  lower  income  families  to 
assume  the  privileges  and  responsibilities 
of  homeownership. 

Second.  Authority  to  the  Foundation 
to  raise  S2  billion  in  mortgage  loan  funds 
through  the  sale  of  its  debentures,  guar- 
anteed by  the  Federal  Government  to 
supplement  available  moneys  from  exist- 
ing mortgage  lending  institutions.  The 
object  was  to  bring  together  in  one  co- 
ordinated effort,  and  one  pool  of  funds, 
sufficient  capital  to  carry  out  a  major 
lower  income  homeownership  program. 
It  was  expected  that  the  federally  guar- 
anteed bonds,  carrying  a  market  rate  of 
retiun,  would  attract  new  capital,  for 
the  mortgage  market,  from  such  sources 
as  union  pension  funds. 

Third.  A  market-interest-rate  mort- 
gage, with  a  direct  subsidy  paid  by  the 
Treasury  to  the  holder  of  the  mortgage, 
thus  lowering  the  interest  rate  and 
monthly  payments  for  the  home  buyer. 
The  purpose  was  to  avoid  the  major 
budget  impact  that  accompanies  the  use 
of  the  below-market-interest-rate  mort- 


gage program  involving  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  purchase  of  these 
mortgages,  utilizing  special  assistance 
funds.  Thus,  each  Federal  dollar  would 
have  a  multiplier  effect  many  times 
greater  than  the  BMIR  mortgage  pur- 
chase dollar,  a  major  accomplishment  in 
a  time  of  expenditure  curtailment.  The 
interest  subsidy  would  be  repaid  into  a 
revolving  fund,  if  and  as  the  buyer 
reached  an  adequate  income  level,  pre- 
scribed as  70  percent  of  existing  221(d) 
1 3)  program  income  limits. 

Fourth.  Maximum  utilization  of  com- 
munity-based or  neighborhood  non- 
profit corporations,  including  technical 
assistance  for  their  development  and  op- 
eration of  lower  income  homeownership 
programs. 

This  would  also  provide  an  opportunity 
for  the  prospective  home  buyers  in  the 
area  to  have  a  voice  in  the  conduct  of  the 
program.  It  would  also  enlist  the  aid.  ex- 
pertise, and  financial  backing  of  local 
community  leaders  in  Grovemment,  busi- 
ness, labor,  civic  organizations,  the  pro- 
fessions and  the  like,  to  build  a  partner- 
ship within  the  private  sector  at  the 
national  and  local  levels. 

Fifth.  Authority  to  develop  a  program 
of  mortgage  equity  payment  insurance, 
to  protect  the  home  buyer  from  losses  of 
income  due  to  illness,  death,  unemploy- 
ment, and  other  causes  not  within  the 
home  buyer's  control.  To  the  greatest  ex- 
tent possible,  the  Foundation  was  di- 
rected to  work  out  the  program  with  the 
private  insurance  industry,  and  report 
back  to  Congress. 

Sixth.  Utilization  of  the  urban  renew- 
al program  as  a  means  of  obtaining  land 
and  buildings  at  reasonable  prices  to 
lower  the  cost  of  construction,  rehabilita- 
tion, or  the  use  of  existing  housing  for 
the  homeownership  program. 

Seventh.  Increase  employment  op- 
portunities and  the  use  of  self-help  for 
area  low-income  residents  and  prospec- 
tive home  buyers. 

Although  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  greeted  the 
NHOF  proposal  last  year  with  skepticism 
both  for  its  technical  provisions  and  its 
goal  of  lower  income  homeownership, 
sufficient  support  from  a  variety  of 
groups  and  individuals  within  the  Ameri- 
can public  appear  to  have  changed  the 
administration's  mind.  The  cumulative 
result  can  be  seen  in  H.R.  17989.  In  sum- 
mary, the  similarities  between  the  com- 
mittee bUl  and  the  proposal  outlined 
above  are  as  follows: 

First.  The  committee  bill  establishes, 
in  title  I,  section  107,  a  National  Home 
Ownership  Foundation.  Its  purposes  fol- 
low those  suggested  for  the  technical  as- 
sistance service  under  the  minority's 
NHOF  bill  of  last  year.  The  Foundation 
is  directed  to  encourage  and  assist  public 
and  private  bodies  at  the  national,  com- 
munity, and  neighborhood  levels  in 
initiating,  developing,  and  conducting 
programs  to  expand  low-income  home- 
ownership  and  housing  opportunities. 
This  includes  arrangements  for  technical 
and  managerial  assistance  anc.  training, 
aid  in  finding  mortgage  financing,  insur- 
ance, and  the  like,  encouraging  research 
and  innovation,  collecting  and  distribut- 
ing information,  and  assistance  in  ex- 
panding job  opportunities. 


The  Foimdation  may  make  loans  or 
grants  to  cover  organizational  or  admin- 
istrative expen.-es  for  homeownership 
programs,  necessary  preconstruction 
costs  including  Ifind  options,  architec- 
tural fees,  and  similar  items,  and  the 
costs  of  providing  coimsellng  to  lower  in- 
come families  in  budget  management, 
home  maintenance,  and  home  manage- 
ment. The  bill  authorizes  $10  million  in 
appropriations. 

Second.  Tlie  committee  bill  in  title 
VII,    authorizes    the    new    Government 
National  Mortgage  Association  to  guar- 
antee securities  issued  by  FNMA  or  other 
private   issuers,    backed   by    a   pool   of 
FHA  and  VA  loans  or  mortgages.  The 
purpose   is   the   same   as   that   of    the 
NHOF-guaranteed  debentiues  suggested 
by  the  minority;  namely,  to  increase  the 
supply  of  moi-tgage  funds  and  tap  new 
sources  such  as  pension  funds.  It  is  per- 
missive only,  limited  in  scope,  and  the 
funds  raised  would  not  be  limited  to  use 
for  lower  income  homeownership.  The 
Department,  in  the  hearings,  admitted 
to  not  knowing  what  amoimt  of  addi- 
tional funds  this  approach  might  attract. 
As  a   result,  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
massive   attraction   of   new    funds    for 
lower  income  homeownership  envisioned 
by  the  sponsors  of  the  National  Home 
Ownership  Foimdation  Act  last  year  will 
occur  under  this  bill.  The  FHA  insurance 
provisions  in  title  I  also  depend  upon  ex- 
isting lenders  and  mortgage  money  sup- 
ply. This  makes  all  the  more  important 
the  direction  in  section  107'f)  (2)  to  the 
Foimdation  to  report  to  the  Congress 
whenever  insufficient  funding  is  avail- 
able for  lower  income  homeownership 
purposes.   The   Foundation   is   also   di- 
rected to  make  recommendations  for  al- 
ternate   means    of    securing    adequate 
financing. 

Third.  The  committee  bill,  in  title  VIII, 
authorizes  the  establishment  of  a  private 
corporation  for  profits  which  is  designed 
to  encourage  a  partnership  approach 
among  interests  in  the  private  sector  at 
the  national  and  local  level,  in  order  to 
encourage  low-income  housing.  Part  of 
the  purpose  of  the  National  Home  Own- 
ership Foundation  authorized  by  the  bill 
is  also  to  encoui-age  private  involvement, 
including  the  development  of  neighbor- 
hood organizations  interested  in  home- 
ownership  programs,  which  would  in- 
volve the  citizens  themselves  from  the 
area.  Maximum  utilization  of  area  resi- 
dents or  the  lower  income  families  to  be 
seoT^ed  by  the  program  is  not  pronounced 
as  a  major  goal  in  the  committee  bill, 
however,  in  contrast  to  the  NHOF  pro- 
posal of  last  year. 

Fifth.  By  amendment  to  title  I  of  sec- 
tion 109  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan.  Representative  Garry  Brown, 
the  minority  obtained  inclusion  in  the 
bill  of  an  authorization  to  the  Secretary 
of  HUD  to  develop,  in  cooperation  with 
the  private  insurance  industry,  a  plan  of 
insurance  to  help  homeowners  meet 
mortgage  payments  in  times  of  personal 
economic  adversity. 

The  Secretary  is  directed  to  report  back 
within  6  months  on  his  actions.  This 
provision  was  secured  in  the  bill  despite 
the  objections  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  objec- 
tions which,  in  turn,  persisted,  despite 
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the  evidence  that  such  a  plan  was  neces- 
sary and  capable  of  being  established, 
and  despite  a  favorable  report  in  the 
early  1960's.  commissioned  by  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Agency,  forerun- 
ner of  HUD. 

Sixth.  The  committee  bill.  In  section 
405,  amends  the  urban  renewal  law  to 
permit  land  to  be  sold  to  qualified  low- 
income  mortgagors  and  nonprofit  spon- 
sors of  homeownership  program  and.  by 
an  amendment  I  offered,  private  home- 
builders  acquiring  land  for  subsequent 
resale  to  low-  and  moderate-income 
home  buyers. 

Seventh.  By  an  amendment  which  I 
offered,  section  3  was  added  to  H.R.  17989 
which  requires,  to  the  greatest  extent 
feasible,  the  employment  of  lower  income 
residents  from  the  area  served  not  only 
by  homeownership  activity  but  other 
federally  assisted  housing  projects  as 
well,  in  jobs  created  by  these  projects. 
The  posilhility  of  the  home  buyer  con- 
tributing his  own  labor  toward  the  cost 
of  his  housing  has  also  been  recognized 
in  section  2  and  in  title  I. 

There  is  one  question  that  I  think 
should  seriously  be  considered — Can 
HUD  carry  out  the  program? 

One  of  the  purposes  behind  establish- 
ing the  National  Home  Ownership  Foun- 
dation in  the  minds  of  its  cosponsors 
last  year,  was  to  provide  a  quasi -public 
alternative  to  direct  Federal  bureaucratic 
control  by  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.  The  sponsors  of 
the  NHOF  bill  were  not  alone  in  ques- 
tioning the  capacity  or  will  of  the  De- 
partment to  carry  out  an  expanded  pro- 
gram of  housing  for  low-income  citizens. 
This  presents  a  considerable  challenge  to 
the  Department,  In  carrying  out  the  pro- 
posals authorized  in  H  R.  17989. 

While  the  Department's  testimony  be- 
fore our  committee  has  been  reassuring, 
the  continued  opposition  of  HUD  to  my 
1966  amendment  requiring  a  substantial 
number  of  low-  and  moderate-income 
housing  in  each  predominantly  residen- 
tial urban  renewal  project  has  had  the 
opposite  effect.  As  the  committee  report 
notes,  the  definition  of  substantial  as 
only  20  percent  of  the  project  units  Is 
hardly  In  Iceeping  with  the  dramatic 
need  for  more  and  better  housing  for 
our  underprivileged  citizens.  The  change 
contemplated  by  section  413  of  this  bill 
increases  this  percentage  to  51  or  better 
for  the  aggregate  number  of  units  In 
approved  projects  within  a  commimlty; 
that  Is,  projects  which  have  had  their 
plans  approved  by  the  Department,  not 
those  which  are  only  in  the  planning 
stage. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 
Thirty-seven  Members  are  present,  not 
a  quorum.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  2311 


Pftfsman 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Podell 

Pool 

Pryor 

KiUlsback 

Rarlcli 

Kelnecke 

Resnlck 

Ronan 

Roybal 

iSutterfleld 

Srheuer 

Smith,  Okla. 

Steed 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thoinp«>on,  N  J. 

ruck 

Tunney 

Van  Deerlln 

Waggonner 

Watklns 

Willis 

WolH 


i\bbitt 

.\.shley 

Bray 

Albert 

Bariiijj 

Brock 

Anaerson,  El. 

Bated 

Carey 

Anderson. 

Bell 

Clevelan 

Tenn. 

Blaistoa 

Coll.er 

Andrews. 

Bow 

Conyers 

N.  Dak 

Brademas 

Connan 

Cramer  Haidy 

Cunningham  Hawkins 

Oawaon  Holland 

Dellenback  Hoemer 

Devlne  Howard 

Dlggs  Hungate 

Dole  Jarman 

Bckhardt  Jones.  Mo. 

Edmondaon  Kar&teii 

Bdwards,  La.  Keith 

Each  Kelly 

Evlns,  Tenn.  Kluczyiiekl 

Parbsteln  Kornegny 

Pino  Kupferman 

Flood  La.idrum 

Pulton,  Tenn.  Lipscomb 

Gardner  Lor.g.  La. 

Getty  Luken* 

Gibbons  McClcskey 

Green.  Greg.  McMillan 

Grover  Mathlas,  Md. 

Gurney  Michel 

Halleck  Miller,  Calif. 

Hanna  Mink 

Hansen,  Idaho  Mlze 

Hansen,  Wash.  Moore 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  H.R.  17989.  and  finding  It- 
self without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed 
the  roll  to  be  called,  when  338  Members 
responded  to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee   resumed   its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  WidnallI  will 
continue. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  new 
amendment  to  section  413  of  the  bill  was 
worked  out  In  conjunction  with  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  Representa- 
tive Henry  Recss.  as  a  bipartisan  state- 
ment of  congressional  Intent,  and  It  also 
contains  a  20-percent  minimum  aggre- 
gate for  low-income  housing  suggested 
by  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee.  Rep- 
resentative William  Brock.  It  is  perhaps 
the  best  example  I  know  of  in  the  bill  of 
bipartisan,  congressional  Initiative  In  the 
legislative  field.  Certainly,  all  of  the  other 
low-cost  housing  programs  will  come  to 
naught  If  land  or  structuies  are  not  as- 
sembled and  made  available  at  low  cost, 
which  Is  the  major  benefit  of  urban  re- 
newal use. 

Two  other  amendments  which  I  offered 
and  which  have  been  accepted  in  title  I 
deserve  mention,  if  only  because  of  the 
opposition  by  HUD  to  their  inclusion. 
The  first  opens  the  homeownership  sec- 
tions up  to  utilization  of  existing  hous- 
ing, as  well  as  housing  Involving  new 
construction  or  substantial  rehabilita- 
tion. A  survey  made  by  my  office  among 
District  of  Columbia  real  estate  agen- 
cies Indicated  the  avallabUlty  of 
houses  selling  for  under  S18.000  and 
needing  little  repair,  if  any.  It  also  un- 
covered the  potential  availability  of 
many  more  renter-occupied  houses, 
which  would  come  on  the  market  if  these 
very  same  renters  had  access  to  mort- 
gage fimds.  Negro  real  estate  brokers 
were  particularly  conscious  of  this  op- 
portimlty.  The  use  of  existing  housing 
will  also  mean,  as  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights 
Commission  ha.s  .oointed  out.  the  inime- 
diatD  implementation  of  the  new  home- 
ownership  prosram.  Certainly  in  this 
time  of  tension  and  trouble  within  our 
cities,  any  tool  that  can  provide  an  im- 


mediate impact,  and  thus  new  hope  to 
the  less  fortunate,  should  be  welcomed. 
Will  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  heed  this  opportu- 
nity? Only  time  will  tell. 

Another  amendment  makes  nonprofit 
groups  eligible  for  inclusion  in  the  pro- 
gram for  homeownership  financing  that 
wish  to  use  existing  housing  instead  ol 
taking  on  the  task  of  rehabilitation  in  a 
multiunit  project.  It  is  my  expectation 
that  as  these  nonprofit  groups,  whether 
church  or  labor  union,  or  civic  association 
sponsors,  gain  in  confidence  and  experi- 
ence, they  will  move  on  to  the  more  de- 
manding but  no  less  important  task  oi 
Increasing  the  supply  of  standard  hous- 
ing for  homeownership  purposes. 

THE    RENT    CEBTXJICATE    PROGRAM 

In  1964.  I.  with  other  members  of  the 
Republican  minority  Introduced  the  rent 
certificate  plan.  It  became  legislation  In 
1965  and  has  since  made  a  great  record 
for  something  that  was  opposed  by  the 
administration  and  generally  not  pro- 
moted by  them.  To  date,  It  has  far  out- 
stripped its  companion  legislation,  rent 
supplements.  In  terms  of  people  housed, 
having  provided  shelter  for  over  16.000 
families  while  the  rent  supplement  total 
Is  just  over  2,500.  This  means  that  the 
rent  certificate  program  Is  responsible 
for  placing  over  60,000  people  In  decent, 
safe,  and  sanitary  housing  that  they  did 
not  have  previously. 

In  the  present  bill  there  are  three  sec- 
tions, 208,  209,  and  210  which  are  per- 
fecting amendments  that  I  Introduced  to 
facilitate  the  operation  of  the  program. 

Where  the  Secretary'  had  previously 
restricted  the  program  in  certain  locali- 
ties to  rehabilitated  housing,  on  tiie  com- 
pletely unjustified  claim  that  it  would 
cause  rents  to  rise,  section  208  makes 
clear  that  he  can  no  longer  impose  such 
regulations  unless  it  is  specifically  so 
provided  in  the  act. 

Where  HUD  had  taken  the  position 
that  It  could  not  use  the  program  unles.s 
in  quantities  of  10  or  more  units,  section 
209  makes  clear  that  it  can. 

In  section  210,  we  have  acted  to  en- 
able tenants  to  become  purchasers  of 
the  homes  they  occupy  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  local  housing  authority.  This 
innovation  was  prompted  by  spontane- 
ous offers  from  builders  in  all  parts  oi 
the  country,  attracted  by  the  economics^^ 
of  the  operation,  to  build  for  leasing 
purposes. 

Now  where  the  housing  authority 
deems  It  advisable,  it  may  include  In  its 
lease  an  option  to  purchase  to  be  exer- 
cised when  desirable  in  behalf  of  the 
tenant. 

This  latter  provision  could  be  used 
even  in  multi-family  structures  where 
tenants,  so  desiring  to  act,  occupy  units 
having  more  than  80  percent  of  the  total 
value  of  the  structure. 

W.\TER    AND   SEWER   ORANTS 

Section  505  ups  the  matching  sewef 
and  water  grants  from  $200  million  an- 
nually to  $500  million  annually.  I  do  not 
particularly  like  to  increase  authoriza- 
tions beyond  the  departmental  recom- 
mendations. In  the  case  of  this  program, 
however,  I  am  quite  ready  to  make  an 
exception.  This  is  a  vital  program.  Upon 
it  have  depended  at  times,  the  question 
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of  whether  or  not  a  city  would  have  to 
import  water  for  drinking  purposes. 

The  administration  has  not  only  given 
this  program  a  low  priority.  It  has  asked 
for  only  half  the  funds  which  Congress 
authorized  when  appearing  before  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  This  in  the 
face  of  applications  from  needy  commu- 
nities which  numbered  over  $4  billion. 
There  is  to  my  knowledge  not  a  single 
congressional  district  that  does  not  have 
an  application  for  water-and-sewer 
funds  and  many  are  most  desperate. 
Under  the  circumstances,  I  think  the  In- 
crease I  have  suggested  is  most  modest 
aiid  I  know  it  Is  badly  needed. 

NATIONAL   FLOOD   INSURANCE 

It  was  with  a  deep  sense  of  personal 
satisfaction  to  me  that  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  adopted  my 
amendment,  in  the  form  of  a  proposed 
title  XI.  national  flood  insurance. 

Members  of  the  House  will  recall  that 
the  proposed  national  flood  insm-ance 
legislation  passed  the  House— HJl. 
11197— and  the  Senate  In  1967  but  be- 
cause of  far-reaching  changes  made  by 
a  House  floor  amendment  in  the  financ- 
ing mechanism  In  the  House  bill  ef- 
forts to  resolve  the  differences  between 
the  House  and  Senate  versions  In  con- 
ference have  been  abandoned.  In  short, 
prior  to  inclusion  of  title  XI  in  H.R. 
17989  most  observers  conceded  that  flood 
insurance  legislation  had  little  if  any 
cliance  of  enactment  in  the  90th  Con- 
gress. 


As  an  original  cosponsor  of  a  national 
flood  insurance  program,  the  events 
leading  up  to  the  current  legislative 
statement  are  indeed  regrettable.  Within 
the  past  month  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
experienced  its  worst  natural  disaster  of 
the  20th  centui-y  sustaining  more  than 
$150  million  In  flood  damage  to  private 
and  pubUc  property.  Having  personally 
witnessed  the  human  tragedy  and  wide- 
scale  property  damage  In  the  wake  of 
these  devastating  floods,  my  belief  in 
the  urgency  of  a  national  flood  insurance 
program  was  further  sustained. 

When  the  House  last  November  re- 
jected the  proposed  financing  through 
Treasury  borrowing  authority  contained 
in  the  flood  Insurance  bill,  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  that  action  were 
far  different  than  those  which  prevail 
today.  I  refer  to  title  X  of  the  proposed 
liouslng  bill  where  the  Congress  is  being 
asked  to  approve  Treasury  borrowing 
authority  in  order  to  finance  a  national 
program  of  riot  reinsurance.  While  I  sup- 
port title  X,  I  think  it  would  be  mi- 
cliaracteristically  inconsistent  for  a  ma- 
jority of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  support  Treasury  borrowing  authority 
for  riot  insurance,  while  rejecting  this 
foi  m  of  fUiancing  for  a  national  flood  in- 
surance program  of  far  more  modest 
proportions. 

In  this  regard,  we  should  keep  in  mind 
lliat  flood  insurance  proposals  have  been 
before  the  Congress  for  more  than  10 
years,  long  before  any  thought  what- 
soever was  being  given  to  the  need  for  a 
Federal  program  of  riot  insurance. 

Stated  in  its  most  candid  teims,  if  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  can  see  its 
way  clear  to  underwrite  insurance  pro- 
tection against  lawlessness  in  our  cities,  it 


can  ill  afford  to  tum  a  cold  shoulder  on 
the  personal  grief  and  tragedy  of  those 
of  our  law-abiding,  taxpaying  citizens 
who  experience  huge  property  losses 
caused  by  floods,  or  by  what  are  said  to 
be  'acts  of  God." 

I  urge  very  serious  consideration  of  this 
bin  and  any  amendments  that  will  be 
offered  and  I  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALXi.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr,  STANTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  time  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  who  is  now  In  the  well 
of  tlie  House.  I  am  sure  that  most  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  realize  tliat  this 
distinguished  gentleman  is  responsible, 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  Member 
of  the  House,  for  many  of  the  new  titles 
that  are  in  H.R.  17989.  I  refer  specifi- 
cally to  the  Home  Ownership  Act,  The 
gentleman  Is  also,  as  he  stated,  the  au- 
thor of  title  XI.  the  Flood  Insurance  Act. 
He  was  most  responsible  in  our  commit- 
tee for  the  water  and  sewer  increase  In 
ftmds.  The  gentleman  In  the  well  was 
also  originally  responsible  for  the  rent 
certificate   program  which,   as  he  has 
stated,  provides  income  housing  for  over 
60,000  people  in  this  coimti-y. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  be- 
cause this  measure  contains  a  provision 
of  vital  Importance  to  the  Nation's  busi- 
nessmen and  to  the  insurance  Indus- 
try— namely.  Federal  riot  reinsurance— 
I  would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  of 
time  to  stress  the  necessity  of  approving 
title  X  of  the  bill,  as  reported  by  com- 
mittee. 

The  pui-pose  of  the  bill  is  to  provide 
Federal  backing  to  enable  the  insurance 
Industry  to  underwrite  riot  Insurance  In 
areas  of  potentially  calamitous  damage. 
Many  smaller  companies  could  easily  be 
wiped  out  by  large-scale  civil  disorders 
such  as  we  have  already  had  in  many 
cities.  Consequently,  policies  are  being 
canceled,  or  not  renewed,  or  renewed  at 
premium  rates  up  to  five  times  previous 
rates. 

The  economic  and  social  consequences 
are  obvious:  without  Insurance,  there 
can  be  no  financing  of  businesses  In  riot- 
prone  ai-eas.  The  conditions  which  con- 
tributed to  the  social  unrest  thus  are 
allowed  to  continue  and  would  be  made 
worse  if  not  corrected. 

There  is  another  angle  which  leads  to 
the  Government's  moral  responsibility. 
This  is  the  fact  that,  on  occasion,  the 
Government  has  taken  a  soft  line  in  the 
matter  of  preventing  riots  and  protect- 
ing property.  Where  the  Government  re- 
fuses to  maintain  law  and  order,  it  has 
an  obligation  to  take  other  steps  to  per- 
mit the  conduct  of  business  and  the  im- 
provement of  communities. 

The    riot   reinsurance    provision    has 
been  carefully  drawn  to  meet  this  prob- 
lem. Here  is  how  it  would  work: 
The    Insurance    industrj'    would    pay 


premiums  into  the  national  Insurance 
development  fund  created  by  the  bill. 
The  amomit  of  premiums  would  be  ne- 
gotiated with  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development. 

The  bill  provides,  however,  that  the 
fund  Is  to  be  maintained  at  a  level  at 
least  equal  to  the  amomit  of  the  Insur- 
ance losses  from  tlie  1967  riots,  a  mini- 
mum of  $75  million.  It  is  anticipated 
that  during  the  first  year  of  operation 
the  fund  would  be  built  to  at  least  $100 
million. 

In  the  event  of  riot  damage  the  insur- 
ance company  would  pay  up  to  an 
amount  equal  to  3  percent  of  premi- 
ums earned  on  reinsured  lines  plus  10 
percent  of  the  total  losses  in  the  State 
in  which  the  riot  occurred.  Insurance 
companies  thus  would  be  liable  for  an 
amount  in  excess  of  the  $75  million  sus- 
tained in  the  riots  of  1967.  Any  additional 
losses  would  be  paid  by  the  State  In  an 
amoimt  up  to  5  percent  of  the  premiums 
earned  in  the  State  during  the  previous 
year  on  those  lines  of  property  insurance 
for  which  riot  reinsurance  is  offered. 

Each  State,  of  course,  would  have  to 
authorize  its  own  participation.  No  diffi- 
culty is  anticipated  on  this  point,  it  being 
greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  States  to 
participate. 

A  State  may  deduct  from  its  5-percent 
shaie   the   amount   of   premiums   paid 
by  the  insurance  industry   within   the 
State  to  the  fund  in  those  consecutive 
prior  years  in  which  there  were  no  prop- 
erty losses  or  in  which  premiums  so  paid 
exceeded  property  losses.  Thus,  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  a  State  would  pay  nothing. 
After  the  companies  have  paid  their 
initial  retention  and  the  State  has  paid 
its  share,  the  fund  would  be  used.  If 
losses  exceeded  the  resources  of  the  fund, 
the  balance  would  be  paid  by  the  Treas- 
ury, which  would  loan  up  to  $150  mil- 
lion to  the  SecretaiT  of  HUD.  Such  bor- 
rowing by  HUD  would  be  repaid  from 
future  premium  income  to  the  fund.  Au- 
thority to  borrow  more  than  $150  million 
would  have  to  be  authorized  specifically 
by  Congress.  This  financing  feature  is 
probably  the  most  controversial  part  of 
the  bill.  I  am  convinced,  however  that 
this  method  of  financing  is  not  subject  to 
abuse  because  it  would  apply  only  to 
vei-y  specific  circumstances.  By  depart- 
mental estimate,  losses  would  have  to 
reach  beyond  $200  million  before  such 
financing  would  be  needed.  There  seems 
to  be  no  other  practical  solution  to  the 
problem. 

It  would  provide  the  strong  underpin- 
ning which  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
enable  the  private  insurance  industry  to 
offer  coverage  in  this  area.  Indeed,  this 
solution  offers  the  Government  a  very 
strong  incentive  for  providing  property 
protection  and  maintaining  civil  order. 

My  conversations  with  leaders  of  the 
insurance,  banking  and  building  indus- 
tries leave  me  in  no  doubt  about  the 
need  for  swift  passage  of  this  legislation. 
Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  today  in  support  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
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1968  <H.R.  17989'  and  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  commend  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  for 
reporting  out  this  unique  and  far-reach- 
ing legislation  that  has  been  described 
as  "a  test  to  determine  whether  or  not 
America  intends  to  meet  its  pressing  na- 
tional obligations." 

In  my  Judgment,  this  act  goes  a  long 
way  in  "helping  people  to  help  them- 
selves."  It  deals  directly  with  some  of  the 
major  problems  in  America  today  and 
it  embodies  principles  and  procedures 
that  I  have  advocated  and  supported  for 
many  years.  Namely,  among  these,  is  a 
Government  program  that  combines 
federally  backed  private  investment. 

Certainly,  the  requirement  provisions 
for  low-  and  middle-income  citizens  to 
own  their  own  homes  is  long  overdue. 
Quite  frankly.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
the  Congress  is  now  thinking  in  terms 
of  homes — not  just  housing.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  equity  factor  has  been 
included  in  this  legislation  and  that 
home  building  and  home  buying  in 
rural  areas  has  also  been  considered. 

In  April  of  1967.  I  enthusiastically  co- 
sponsored  the  National  Home  Owner- 
ship Foundation  Act  which,  as  with  this 
legislation,  was  designed  to  enhance  the 
opportunity  for  low-income  families, 
both  rural  and  urban,  to  buy  their  own 
homes  through  a  privately  financed  and 
privately  managed  Government  under- 
written program.  It  is  truly  encouraging 
to  note  that  many  of  the  more  salient 
features  of  our  National  Home  Owner- 
ship Foundation  Act  have  been  included 
in  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1968. 

I  have  called  this  legislation  unique 
and  far-reaching.  I  do  so  because  I  be- 
lieve it  denotes  America's  determination 
to  turn  back  the  spread  of  slimis  and 
urban  blight  that,  for  too  long,  have  pre- 
vented low-income  citizens.  Impover- 
ished minorities,  senior  citizens,  and 
others  of  meager  means  from  owning 
their  own  homes.  Clearly,  this  legisla- 
tion brings  a  decent  home  within  the 
reach  of  every  American  family. 

With  nearly  half  of  the  substandard 
housing  in  this  country  and  nearly  half 
of  the  poor  people  in  America  living  in 
niral  areas,  this  dramatic  new  approach 
with  Its  comprehensive  planning  and 
public  participation,  will  open  up  vast, 
new  opportunities  for  home  ownership, 
and  rental  housing  not  now  available  to 
many  rural  areas  and  small  towns. 

Quite  frankly,  this  legislation  goes  a 
long  way  in  rejecting  the  myth  underly- 
ing past  housing  programs  that  private 
Industry  cannot  participate  in  provid- 
ing decent  homeownership  for  Amer- 
ica's low  and  moderate  Income  families. 
The  bulwark  of  the  American  free  enter- 
prise system  will  rise  to  this  challenge, 
as  will  organized  labor.  In  particular,  the 
AFL-CIO  testimony  in  support  of  this 
legislation  before  both  the  House  and 
Senate,  makes  Indelibly  clear  the  con- 
fidence and  determination  of  America's 
workmen  to  meet  the  challenge  of  this 
new  program. 

There  is  also  contained  in  this  legisla- 
tion, a  positive  program  for  college  hous- 
ing that  I  believe  will  greatly  enhance 
educational  institutions  in  keeping 
pace  with  present  and  future  needs  for 


available  living  space  for  students.  This 
bill  will  supplement  the  present  program 
of  3-percent  direct  loans  for  college 
housing  with  a  new  provision  for  inter- 
est subsidies  for  privately  financed  hous- 
ing that  will  reduce  the  effective  rate  to 
the  college  to  3  percent. 

Another  much-needed  provision  In 
this  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1968  is  a  new  program  of  Federal 
assistance  to  private  Insurance  compa- 
nies which  encourages  them  to  write 
proijerty  Insurance  in  areas  threatened 
by  high  flood  risks.  This  program  has 
particular  significance  for  my  congres- 
sional district  which  has  undergone 
some  of  the  worst  flash-flooding  in 
America  in  recent  years.  As  such.  I  have 
participated  in  the  rebuilding  effort  that 
must  follow  every  flood  and  I  am  acutely 
aware  of  the  vital  need  for  this  insur- 
ance coverage  that  can  now  be  made 
available  and  within  the  reach  of  those 
who  are  annually  threatened  by  flooding. 

This  new  flood  Insurance  program  is 
an  outgrowth  of  the  study  done  in  the 
House  Flood  Control  Subcommittee  on 
which  I  serve  as  the  ranking  minority 
member  and  represents  the  culmination 
of  more  than  2  years  of  effort  on  our 
part  to  get  a  meaningful  flood  insurance 
bill  through  the  Congress. 

In  closing.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to 
briefly  address  myself  to  the  only  section 
of  this  legislation  for  which  I  have  reser- 
vations. Title  X  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  authorizes  a 
program  for  Federal  reinsurance  In  areas 
threatened  by  riots  and  civil  commotion. 
While  I  fully  appreciate  the  risks  faced 
by  the  smaller  insurance  companies  pro- 
viding property  coverage  in  urban  riot 
areas.  I  would  hope  that  this  legislation 
does  not.  In  the  final  analysis,  have  the 
effect  of  encouraging  more  rioting  or 
more  wanton  destruction  In  any  riots  in 
the  future. 

In  spite  of  this  deep  concern  and 
my  reservation  regarding  title  X,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  am  pleased  to  lend  my  sup- 
port to  this  creative,  innovative,  and 
substantive  legislation.  It  is  my  earnest 
hope  that  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1968  win  set  the  stage 
for  similar  legislation  in  the  future.  A 
significant  and  meaningful  step  has  been 
made  in  this  act  toward  "turning  the 
comer"  in  the  direction  of  greater  em- 
phasis on  private  initiative  and  renewed 
faith  in  the  ability  and  desire  of  each 
and  every  citizen  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
a  richer  participation  in  the  American 
way  of  life. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  we 
can  do  better  than  we  have  done  in  the 
past,  and  I  am  convinced  that  this  legis- 
lation is  an  excellent  place  to  begin. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Barrett]. 

Mr.  BARRETT  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  Join  my  distinguished  and  able  col- 
league from  Texas,  the  chairman  of  the 
Conunittee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  in 
urging  enthusiastic  support  for  this  far- 
reaching  and  comprehensive  bill  which 
is  now  before  the  House. 

This  bill  is  the  product  of  nearly  2 
years'  work  on  the  part  of  the  executive 
branch,  the  committees  involved  in  both 
bodies  of  the  Congress,  and  by  countless 


experts  in  housing  and  urban  affairs  who 
helped  shape  the  outlines  of  this  great 
bill  which  is  truly  a  "Magna  Carta"  for 
our  cities,  both  large  and  small. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall]  for  his  very 
kind  remarks  on  the  chairman  of  the 
Housing  Subcommittee.  I  certainly  want 
to  say  that  I  agree  almost  in  toto  with 
the  gentleman's  remarks  on  the  bill,  and 
I  wish  to  say  in  respect  to  the  activities 
and  the  interest  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey,  at  least  since  I  have  been  a 
member  of  the  Housing  Subconunittee. 
that  the  gentleman  has  shown  not  only 
in  relation  to  this  bill  but  all  hou.<ing 
bills,  remarkable  diligence  and  work.  He 
is  very  fine  in  his  splendid  cooperation 
not  only  with  the  chairman  of  the  Hous- 
ing Subcommittee  but  in  his  iespon.se  to 
and  his  cooperation  with  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  PatmanI.  chairman  of 
the  full  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

There  is  a  splendid  relationship.  Mr. 
Chairman,  between  the  minority  side  and 
the  majority  side.  One  might  say  this 
indicates  we  never  disagree.  Certainly 
this  is  not  true.  We  disagree  quite  often, 
but  we  disagree  agreeably,  and  it  is 
through  the  proper  understanding  and 
willingness  to  work  together  that  we  are 
able  to  bring  to  the  floor  of  this  House 
one  of  the  flnest  housing  bills  ever  to  be 
reported  by  this  Congress. 

The  bill  extends  and  improves  viitu- 
ally  every  program  we  have  in  the  field 
of  housing  and  urban  development.  But. 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  goes  much  further  by 
proposing  some  new  approaches  which 
have  almost  limitless  potential  for  pro- 
viding housing  for  low-  and  moderate- 
Income  families  and  for  meeting  the 
staggering  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment needs  which  face  our  Nation  In  the 
years  ahead. 

The  bill  addresses  itself  to  one  of  the 
most  urgent  problems  confronting  us  to- 
day— that  of  providing  decent  housin?  in 
wholesome  neighborhoods  for  all  of  our 
citizens.  Beyond  that,  the  bill  seeks  to 
provide  dignity  and  security  to  our 
underprivileged  fellow  citizens  through 
homeownership.  new  job  opportunities, 
and  by  doing  a  better  job  imder  our 
existing  programs. 

In  1949.  the  Congress  stated  our 
national  housing  goal  as  a  "suitable 
home  and  a  decent  living  environment 
for  every  American  family."  Since  then, 
we  have  accomplished  much  through 
private  enterprise  and  through  Federal 
programs,  but  our  problems  have  also 
grown.  Today,  the  need  for  prompt, 
effective  action  Is  even  more  urgent  than 
it  was  two  decades  ago.  The  ever-rising 
prosperity  of  most  Americans  has  made 
the  contrast  of  poverty  and  slums  even 
more  disturbing.  This  bill  would  attack 
these  problems  on  many  fronts. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  stress 
flrst  what  is  perhaps  the  major  new 
feature  of  the  bill.  It  proposes  a  new 
program  which  for  the  flrst  time  will  offer 
the  hope  of  homeownership  to  millions  of 
low-  and  moderate-Income  Americans 
whose  present  Incomes  bar  the  door  of 
homeownership  to  them. 

Under  this  new  program,  a  low-  or 
moderate-Income  home  buyer  would  pay 
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20  percent  of  his  income  for  the  mort- 
gage payment  including  principal,  inter- 
est, real  estate  taxes.  Insurance,  and 
mortgage  Insurance  premiums.  If  this 
payment  would  not  cover  the  full  mort- 
gage payment  because  his  Income  is  too 
low.  the  Government  would  make  up  the 
difference.  However,  there  Is  a  limit  on 
the  Government  payment  based  on 
interest  costs.  The  Federal  subsidy  could 
not  exceed  the  difference  between  the 
monthly  payment  for  principal.  Interest, 
and  mortgage  Insurance  premiums  based 
on  the  market  Interest  rate  actually  paid 
to  the  private  lender  and  the  payment 
that  would  be  required  for  principal  and 
interest  if  the  mortgage  bore  an  interest 
rate  of  1  percent. 

Let  me  give  an  example.  Take  a  house 
with  a  mortgage  of  $12,000.  The  maxi- 
mum subsidy  which  could  be  paid  at  cur- 
rent interest  rates  would  be  a  little  over 
S45  a  month.  If  a  famUy  earning  $3,000 
a  year  wanted  to  pmchase  this  house, 
they  could  receive  the  full  subsidy  and 
would  pay  a  little  over  $50  a  month  out 
of  their  own  pockets  to  make  up  the  full 
pavment.  If  this  family's  Income  rose 
to — say  54,200  a  year— they  would  then 
be  paying  $70  a  month  and  the  subsidy 
would  shrink  to  about  $30.  When  the 
family's  income  got  to  around  $6,000  a 
year,  the  subsidy  would  cease  altogether 
and  the  payment  would  come  entirely 
from  the  family. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  similar  new  pro- 
gram is  proposed  in  the  bill  which  will 
make    decent    rental    and    cooperative 
housing  available  to  families  In  the  gen- 
eral Income  range  of  $3,000  to  $7,500. 
Under   the   new  program,  a   nonprofit, 
limited  dividend,  or  cooperative  sponsor 
would  receive  a  Federal  subsidy   that 
would  lower  the  oost  of  the  mortgage  to 
as  low  as   1   percent,   which  of  course 
would  permit  the  sponsor  to  lower  rents 
.substantially  to  the  occupants.  As  In  the 
case  of  the  homeownership  program,  the 
actual  net  subsidy  would  be  flexible  de- 
pending on  the  income  of  the  occupant. 
He  would  pay  one-fifth  of  his  income 
toward  the  rent  and  to  the  extent  needed, 
the  interest  subsidy  could  make  up  the 
difference.  This  would  work  by  having 
the  mortgagor  pay  back  to  the  Govern- 
ment that  portion  of  the  rent  collected 
in  excess  of  the  basic  rental  charge — 
established  for  each  unit  on  the  basis  of 
operating  the  project  with  a  1 -percent 
mortgage. 

When  fully  operational,  this  new  pro- 
gram would  replace  the  present  section 
221'd)<3),  below-market  interest  rate 
and  section  202  direct  loan  programs 
and  would  serve  more  Americans  with  a 
lower  budget  cost. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  aspect  of  the  In- 
terest subsidies  for  rental  and  coopera- 
tive housing  that  cannot  be  overempha- 
.sized  Is  its  vital  Importance  for  senior 
citizens.  Our  present  program  of  direct 
loans  for  the  elderly  has  been  one  of  the 
most  successful  e\'er  undertaken  and  has 
always  had  powerful  support  in  the  Con- 
gress. This  support  should  now  be  given 
to  the  new  Interest  subsidy  program,  be- 
cause of  two  Important  advsmtages  it 
offers  to  the  elderly.  First,  it  can  bring 
this  housing  within  the  reach  of  elderly 
families  and  individuals  with  incomes 
below  those  sei-ved  by  the  present  pro- 


gram. While  the  3-percent  interest  rate 
on  the  direct  loans  provides  a  very  sig- 
nificant benefit  for  this  housing,  the  new 
section  236  can  reduce  the  effective 
interest  rate  to  as  low  as  1  percent  if  the 
occupants'  income  justifies  it.  In  addi- 
tion, it  will  make  the  Federal  dollar  go 
further  by  reducing  the  budget  impact 
of  this  assistance. 

We  all  recognize  the  heavy  pressures 
on  the  Federal  budget  today  and  it  Is 
not  practical  to  authorize  as  much  direct 
loan  money  as  our  senior  citizens  need. 
By  this  new  approach  which  stretches 
the  impact  on  the  budget  out  over  the 
years,  we  can  add  substantially  to  the 
amount  of  housing  produced. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  two  new  housing 
programs  are  Indeed  a  breakthrough  In 
Federal  assistance  for  low-  and  moder- 
ate-Income families.  Between  them,  they 
will  provide  funds  over  the  next  3  years 
for  almost  950,000  housing  units,  most  of 
them  newly  constructed  or  substantially 
rehabilitated.  This  magnitude  of  produc- 
tion will  be  made  possible  by  reliance  on 
the  private  money  market,  with  the  Fed- 
eral assistance  being  provided  in  a  truly 
Innovative  manner — flexible  interest  sub- 
sidies based  on  the  need  of  the  assisted 
family. 

Because  of  the  newness  of  this  ap- 
proach, some  question  may  come  up 
about  the  treatment  of  this  assistance 
with  respect  to  the  Federal  income  tax 
and  Federal  welfare  programs.  The  fact 
that  the  assistance  payments  under  the 
homeownership  program  are  made  on  be- 
half of  the  homeowner  would  not,  of 
course,  render  them  includable  In  the 
homeowner's  Income  for  Federal  tax  pur- 
poses or  for  determining  eliglbUlty  or  the 
amount  of  benefits  to  be  received  under 
federally  run  or  aided  programs.  Like- 
wise, neither  would  interest  reduction 
payments  made  pursuant  to  the  new 
rental  program  or  rent  supplement  pay- 
ments be  taxable  to  the  tenants  on  whose 
behalf  they  are  made  or  to  the  project 
owners.  Similarly,  these  latter  types  of 
assistance  would  not  be  includable  in  in- 
come for  the  purpose  of  such  welfare 
programs. 

These  two  new  programs  will  probably 
involve  greater  underwriting  risks  than 
mortgage  insurance  programs  that  are 
designed  primarily  for  families  in  the 
medium    and    upper    income    brackets. 
Since  they  are  designed  to  serve  families 
of  low  and  moderate  Income,  such  risks 
can    be    expected.    In    order    to    avoid 
jeopardizing  FHA's  existing   insurance 
funds,  a  new  special  risk  insurance  fund 
will  be  established  for  these  two  pro- 
grams as  well  as  for  three  other  new  pro- 
grams established  in  this  bill  which  will 
entail  higher  than  usual  risks.  This  fund 
w  ill  not  be  expected  to  be  actuarlly  sound 
and  appropriations  will  be  authorized  to 
make  up  any  losses,  both  anticipated  and 
actual,  that  the  fund  may  realize.  Any 
insurance  claims  would  be  paid  out  of 
this  fund  and  any  property  acquired  by 
the   Secretary   of   Housing    and   Urban 
Development  as  the  result  of  such  pay- 
ments would  become  the  assets  of  the 
fund.  Naturally  any  such  rental  or  co- 
operative property  acquired  by  the  Sec- 
retary through  foreclosure  or  conveyance 
to  him  would  continue  to  be  operated  by 
him  at  rental  rates  adjusted  in  accord- 


ance with  tenants'  incomes  and  con- 
sistent with  the  objectives  of  the  pro- 
gram. Although  not  Included  in  this  new 
Insurance  fund,  a  similar  policy  is  ex- 
pected to  be  followed  with  respect  to  any 
rent  supplement  projects  that  might  be 
acquired  as  the  result  of  default. 

Mr.  Chairman,  another  innovation  In 
the  bill  are  the  programs  that  seek  to  en- 
list the  participation  of  private  enter- 
pri.se  on  a  far  larger  scale  than  at  pres- 
ent. It  would  establish  a  National  Home- 
ownership  Foundation  whose  mission 
would  be  to  encourage  in  every  way  pos- 
sible the  provision  of  low-cost  housing  by 
private  enterprise  groups.  The  bill  also 
authorizes  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  make  interest-free  advances  to 
nonprofit  housing  sponsors  which  can 
cover  up  to  four-fifths  of  preconstructlon 
expenses.  It  would  also.  Mr.  Chairman, 
authorize  the  creation  of  national  hous- 
ing partnerships  to  mobilize  private  In- 
vestment and  the  application  of  business 
skills  to  the  task  of  creating  low-  and 
moderate-Income  housing  in  large  vol- 
ume. 

The  bill  would  make  Important  new 
changes  to  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration so  that  it  can  better  serve 
low-  and  moderate-Income  families  by 
making  the  credit  tests  less  rigid  and  by 
authorizing  FHA  insurance  in  older 
neighborhoods  which  under  present  law 
the  FHA  has  ruled  out  of  bounds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  would  point  to 
new  directions  in  public  housing  and  ur- 
ban renewal. 

For  the  first  time,  Federal  funds  would 
be  authorized  to  assist  local  housing  au- 
thorities In  providing  desperately  needed 
social  services  and  counseling  to  tenants 
of  low-rent  public  housing  projects.  It 
would  recognize  the  problems  of  large 
families  as  well  as  those  of  unusually  low 
income  In  public  housing  accommoda- 
tions by  authorizing  an  additional  an- 
nual subsidy  of  $120  per  unit. 

These  two  provisions  can  make  an  ex- 
tremely valuable  contribution  to  the 
public  housing  program.  To  obtain  the 
best  advantage  from  the  tremendous  In- 
vestment which  this  country  has  already 
made  In  public  housing,  it  is  essential 
that  we  make  available  this  small  addi- 
tional assistance  to  meet  the  human 
needs  of  the  occupants.  Also,  they  should 
put  an  end  once  and  for  all  to  the  prob- 
lem that  there  are  actually  cases  of  peo- 
ple too  poor  to  be  admitted  to  public 
housing.  This  problem  arises  fi'om  the 
fact  that,  except  In  the  case  of  the 
elderly.  Federal  assistance  covers  only 
the  capital  cost  of  the  project  and  rental 
income  must  be  sufficient  to  meet  oper- 
ating expenses.  Because  of  this,  some 
local  authorities  have  had  to  turn  some 
families  in  greatest  need  away  because 
their  rent  paying  ability  was  too  low. 

The  urban  renewal  title  of  the  bill 
would  authorize  a  new  approach  to  slum 
clearance  through  the  neighborhood  de- 
velopment program.  This  would  not  re- 
place the  present  provisions  in  the  law 
but  would  be  an  additional  plan  which 
a  city  could  choose  If  it  so  desired.  Under 
a  neighborhood  development  program 
the  commitment  of  Federal  funds  would 
be  made  annually  as  the  project  was 
carried  out  instead  of  requiring  a  large 
lump  sum   commitment  at  the  outset 
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which  might  not  be  needed  for  several 
years,  as  is  the  case  in  a  regular  urban 
renewal  project.  This  approach  will  also 
have  the  advantage  of  retaining  flexibil- 
ity in  the  planning  for  later  stages  of  the 
project. 

Another  important  improvement  in  the 
urban  renewal  program,  one  which  is  de- 
signed to  assure  highest  priority  for  ur- 
gently needed  housing  for  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income groups,  would  require  that 
a  majority  of  the  housing  units  provided 
in  future  residentially  redeveloped  proj- 
ects In  a  community  must  be  for  low-  and 
moderate -income  families  Including  at 
least  20  percent  of  the  total  for  low- 
income  families.  This  provision  retains 
flexibility  of  local  planning  since  it  does 
not  apply  to  each  and  every  individual 
project  but  it  does  assure  that  the  goal 
will  be  reached  by  applying  it  to  a  com- 
munity's urban  renewal  program  as  a 
whole.  In  order  for  a  city  to  meet  this 
requirement,  it  is  expected  that  projects 
emphastetng  this  housing  generally  will 
be  undertaken  first. 

The  mass  transit  title  of  the  bill  in- 
cludes an  urgently  needed  authorization 
of  $190  million  for  these  grants.  It  is 
necessary  for  us  to  act  on  this  to  carry 
out  the  budget  request  for  this  program 
for  fiscal  1970.  Because  of  the  leadtlme 
required  for  mass  transit  projects,  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  has  co- 
operated by  providing  funds  a  year  In 
advance  so  that  local  authorities  can 
make  their  plans.  Therefore,  these 
funds  are  needed  now  for  fiscal  1970  to 
maintain  the  momentum  that  this  im- 
portant program  has  achieved.  In  addi- 
tion, this  title  would  extend  for  approx- 
imately 1  year  the  emergency  authority 
for  reduced  grants — that  is,  50-percent 
grants  instead  of  two- thirds — in  areas 
where  planning  Is  underway  but  not 
completed  but  the  need  is  so  urgent  that 
they  must  receive  some  assistance  right 
away. 

Mr.  Chairman,  title  VII  of  the  bill 
would  take  a  major  step  toward  the  long- 
sought  goal  of  making  FNMA's  second- 
ary market  function  a  private  operation. 
It  would  do  this  by  retiring  Treasury 
stock  as  soon  as  possible  and  transfer- 
ring FNMA  to  private  ownership.  This 
will  enable  the  new  FNMA  to  carry  out 
its  responsibilities  without  present  budg- 
etary limitations.  Naturally,  the  special 
assistance  and  management  and  liqui- 
dating functions  will  be  retained  in  the 
Department  as  a  newly  established  Gov- 
ernment National  Mortgage  Association. 

Another  important  provision  in  this 
title  will  enable  us  to  tap  new  sources  of 
funds  for  tlie  mortgage  market  by  au- 
thorizing the  new  FNMA  and  other  lend- 
ers approved  by  the  Association  to  issue 
securities  against  pools  of  mortgages. 
These  securities  will  be  guaranteed  by 
GNMA  which  would  establish  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  securities.  The 
measure  would,  of  course,  be  self-defeat- 
in.g  in  terms  of  its  objective  of  increasing 
the  flow  of  residential  mortgage  funds,  if 
these  securities  compete  directly  with 
savings  accounts  in  thrift  institutions 
already  channeling  the  bulk  of  these 
funds  into  the  housing  market.  Such 
competition  would  simply  shift  the 
sources  of  mortgage  credit,  not  enlarge 


them.  Thus,  it  is  essential  that  the  new 
mortgage-backed  securities  be  limited  to 
denominations  suitable  for  acquisition 
by  institutions  and  other  large  secu- 
rities-oriented investors.  In  addition, 
maturities,  and  other  terms  established 
by  FNMA  must  be  designed  to  minimize 
competition   with  savings   accounts. 

Two  other  new  programs  proposed  in 
the  bill  deserve  special  mention,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  new  proposed  urban  insurance 
program,  for  the  first  time,  recognizes 
and  seeks  to  cope  with  the  mounting  in- 
surance crisis  that  faces  the  property 
owner  and  the  inner  city  businessman. 
Many  of  these  people,  although  they 
have  well  maintained  properties,  are  un- 
able to  acquire  adequate  insurance  be- 
cause they  are  located  in  a  high  risk  area 
or  are  near  deteriorating  structures. 
Without  insurance  they  cannot  get 
financing  for  property  Improvements  or 
business  inventory.  The  result  is  further 
spirallng  deterioration  of  the  whole  area. 

Under  H.R.  17989,  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Envelopment  would 
provide  reinsurance  to  insurance  compa- 
nies for  losses  paid  by  them  as  a  result 
of  riots  and  other  civil  disorders.  Rein- 
surance losses  would  be  shared  among  the 
insurance  companies,  the  States,  and  the 
Federal  Government. 

To  obtain  this  reinsurance  the  private 
insurance  company  would  have  to  agree 
to  make  insurance  available  to  all  prop- 
erty owners  through  cooperation  in  a 
"PAIR"  plan. 

Another  new  program  also  would  rec- 
ognize for  the  first  time  our  national 
responsibility  to  protect  homeowners 
and  small  businesses  from  the  damages 
of  the  floods  which  periodically  ravage 
our  rivers  and  coasts.  The  need  for  Fed- 
eral assistance  in  this  area  is  far  too 
long  overdue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  another  new  program 
in  the  bill  which  I  believe  will  have  the 
hearty  support  of  the  House  is  additional 
aid  for  the  very  popular  and  important 
college  housing  program.  The  present  di- 
rect loan  program  which  provides  3-per- 
cent financing  for  college  housing  would 
be  retained  but  a  very  substantial  back- 
log of  applications  which  cannot  be  met 
from  this  authorization  has  built  up.  As 
Is  recognized  elsewhere  in  the  bill,  the 
direct  loan  approach  cannot  meet  all  of 
our  needs  because  of  its  budget  impact. 
Therefore,  the  committee  has  adopted  a 
proposal  to  supplement  the  direct  loan 
program  with  an  interest  subsidy  ap- 
proach that  will  make  the  same  3-per- 
cent financing  available.  Under  this  ap- 
proach, the  financing  will  be  done  by 
private  lenders  and  the  Federal  aid  will 
be  limited  to  making  up  the  difference 
between  the  market  interest  rate  and  the 
3-percent  rate  now  available  on  direct 
loans.  This  approach  will  make  it  pos- 
sible to  increase  the  production  of  col- 
lege housing  not  only  to  meet  oiir  present 
backlog  but  to  be  prepared  for  the  an- 
ticipated increase  in  future  enrollment, 
particularly  the  needs  of  our  returning 
Vietnam  veterans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  so  broad  and 
detailed,  I  have  not  attempted  to  cover 
all  of  its  provisions.  For  example,  there 
is  substantially  increased  funding  for  the 


water  and  sewer  grant  program.  These 
are  provisions  for  improvements  and  ad- 
ditional funds  for  advance  acquisition  ot 
land,  neighborhood  facilities,  open  space 
land,  and  there  are  many  more  impor- 
tant provisions  which  are  completely  dis- 
cussed in  the  committee  report. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  re- 
mind our  colleagues  that  President 
Johnson  has  called  this  bill  "a  charter 
of  renewed  hope  for  the  American  city. 
I  echo  his  opinion  and  I  submit  that  we 
cannot,  that  we  must  not.  go  forward 
without  making  this  charter  a  reality. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Chair  will 
count. 

Forty-five  Members  are  present,  not  a 
quonun.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

IRollNo.  232| 

Abbltt  Flood  Mliik 

Albert  Foley  Mlze 

Anderson,  111.  Fulton.  Tenn.     Moore 

Andrews,  Gallagher  Morton 

N  Dak.  Oardner  Mo.>8 

.Avhbroolc  Gathlngs  OUara.  111. 

Ashley  Oettvs  O'Ham.  Mich 

Brnlng  Gibbons  Past^man 

Bates  Gray  Pottls 

B.ittin  Green.  Oreg.  Philbln 

Bell  Green.  Pa.  Pickle 

B'.anton  Grover  Podell 

Boland  Halleck  Pool 

Bow  Hanna  Pr^-or 

Bradema.s  Hansen.  Idaho    Rallsback 

Brock  Hardy  Rarlck 

Carey  Har^ha  Relnecke 

Clancy  Hathaway  Resnlck 

Clark  Hawkins  Ronan 

Cleveland  Hays  Rooney.  Pa. 

Cohelan  Holland  Rosenthal 

Collier  Horton  Roybal 

Conyers  Hosmer  SatterfSeld 

Corman  Howard  St.  Onge 

Cramer  Hungate  Scheuer 

Culver  Jarman  Shipley 

Cunningham  Jones.  Ala.  Slack 

Dawson  Jones.  Mo.  Smith.  Okla. 

Deilenback  Karsten  Steed  1 

Di^gs  Kastenmeler  Teague.  Tex.  J 

Dole  Keith  Tenzer 

Donohue  Kelly  Thomp.son,  N  J. 

Dow  King.  Calif.  Tlernan 

Eckhardt  Kornegay  Tuck 

Kdmondson  Landrum  Tunney 

Edwards.  La.  Lipscomb  Utt 

Esch  Long.  La.  Van  Deerlln 

Evans,  Colo.  Lukens  Waggonner 

Everett  McCloskey  Watklns 

Evir.s.  Tenn.  McMillan  Whalen 

Fallon  ^Uthia8,  Md.  VViuia 

Paibstein  Michel  Wilson.  Bob 

PU'-o  Mlnlsh  Wolff 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Wliole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  H.R.  17989.  and  finding  it- 
self with  a  quo  mm.  he  had  directed  the 
roll  to  be  called,  when  299  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  WylieI. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hous- 
ing bill,  H.R.  17989,  before  us  is  undeni- 
ably a  big  and  complicated  bill.  It  is 
both  lengthy  and  costly.  There  are  parts 
of  it  that  I  enthusiastically  endorse. 
There  are  parts  of  it  that  I  do  not  favor. 
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To  adopt  the  phrase  used  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  signing  the  omnibus  crime  con- 
trol bill,  I  feel  there  is  more  good  than 
bad,  and  on  balance  I  agree  with  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  I  Mr.  Widnall],  that  the  concept 
of  the  bill  is  both  necessai-y  and  worth- 
while. 

One  of  the  things  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
has  bothered  me  is  the  dollar  authoriza- 
tion in  this  bill.  It  would  authorize  ap- 
propriations of  approximately  $5.3  bil- 
lion, and  that  is  a  tremendous  amount  of 
money.  It  is  about  equal  to  the  expendi- 
ture reduction  in  the  recent  tax  bill. 

The  other  side  of  the  coin  is  that  the 
problems  of  the  cities,  both  the  large  and 
the  small,  are  very  substantial  and  vei-y 
complex. 

In  this  bill  the  committee  proposes  to 
utilize,  perhaps  more  so  than  in  the  past, 
private  capital  and  private  management. 
If  some  of  these  programs  were  to  be 
funded  solely  with  Federal  money,  the 
cost  to  the  taxpayer  would  be  truly  astro- 
nomical, and,  frankly,  a  cost  that  we 
simply  could  not  afford  at  this  time. 

Last  year  there  were  a  number  of  us — 
114  to  be  exact — who  cosponsored  the 
NationJil  Home  Ownership  Foundation 
Act.  Title  I  of  the  pending  legislation 
contains  many  of  the  provisions  original- 
ly in  the  proposed  National  Home  Own- 
ership Foundation  Act. 

I  think  that  title  I  of  this  bill  offers 
tremendous  opportunities  to  the  low- 
and  moderate-income  families  of  the 
country  regardless  of  where  they  live — 
regardless  of  whether  they  live  in  rural 
areas,  in  small,  or  medium  size,  or  large 
cities. 

Homeownership  can  provide  low-in- 
come and  moderate-income  families  with 
a  sense  of  dignity  in  themselves.  These 
families  can  have  a  feeling  of  pride  in 
their  homes  and  we  hope  will  provide  an 
incentive  to  become  more  active  par- 
ticipants in  the  life  of  their  community. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jer.sey  I  Mr.  WidnallI  that  homeowner- 
ship  as  a  desirable  goal  is  an  ideal  deep- 
ly rooted  in  American  tradition. 

Title  I  further  provides  not  only  home- 
ownership  opportunities,  but  on-the-job 
training,  practical  assistance  in  house- 
hold management,  and  will  offer  greater 
opportunities  for  the  coordination  of 
public  and  private  programs. 

I  am  also  interested  in  section  104  of 
this  bill,  which  establishes  a  special  risk 
insurance  fund.  This  provision  had  its 
antecedents  in  the  National  Home  Own- 
ership Foundation  Act.  Those  of  us  who 
sponsored  that  bill  believe  that  the  ex- 
perience of  private  pilot  programs  in- 
dicates that  well-counseled  low-income 
families  are  good  mortgage  risks. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  the  bill  incor- 
!)oraies  self-help  provisions  and  a  pro- 
gram of  technical  assistance  to  the  non- 
proflt  sponsors  of  low-  and  moderate- 
income  housing. 

The  new  rental  housing  program  in 
.section  201,  Mr.  Chairman,  has  caused 
many  of  us  some  concern.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  the  existing  rental  housing  pro- 
Kiam  under  section  221(d)(3)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  will  be  phased  out 
and  replaced  by  section  201  of  the  pend- 
ing bill. 


I  guess,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  my  doubts 
have  been  resolved  on  a  purely  mathe- 
matical basis.  Section  201  is  designed  to 
provide  about  450,000  units  of  low-  and 
moderate-income  housing  over  a  3-yeaf 
period.  Tlie  bill  would  authorize,  subject 
to  appropriations.  $300  million  for  this 
program.  If  this  same  volume  of  housing 
were  to  be  built  under  the  present  (d)  ^3) 
program,  we  were  told  by  Secretary 
Weaver  the  cost  would  run  between  $5 
and  $6  billion. 

It  is  true  that  under  the  proposed 
program  we  are  talking  about  a  40-year 
mortgage,  but  we  are  also  talking  about 
a  40-year  mortgage  under  the  existing 
(d)(3)  program,  and  the  income  limits 
under  both  programs  would  be  the  same. 

There  may  be  other  ways  of  providing 
low-  and  moderate-income  housing  with- 
out undertaking  a  40-year  commitment, 
but,  if  so,  we  are  not  now  aware  of  them. 

Title  n  of  H.R.  17989  would  add  a 
sweeping  new  subsidized  rental  housing 
program  to  the  National  Housing  Act 
more  generous  in  scope  than  the  existing 
221(d)(3)  below  market  interest  rate 
program.  While  the  proposed  new  section 
236  program  differs  markedly  Irom  the 
221(d)(3)  concept  in  that  subsidies 
would  be  in  the  form  of  direct  payments 
of  interest  from  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  to  the  lender 
holding  the  project  mortgage — as  op- 
posed to  Government  financing  at  below- 
market  rates — the  practical  effect  of  the 
proix>sal  would  be  to  create  a  rental 
housing  program  with  only  an  imaginary 
income  celling  and  with  subsidies  far 
more  generous  than  those  possible  under 
221td) i3). 

Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  want  to  take  a  very  close  look 
at  the  provisions  of  this  new  program 
before  making  their  decisions  on  wheth- 
er to  approve  title  II  in  its  present  form. 

Since  no  Income  limitations  would  be 
imposed  under  the  program,  nothing 
would  prevent  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  from  increasing 
income  eligibility  substantially  beyond 
present  administrative  ceilings. 

It  is  essential  that  those  charged  with 
the  ultimate  resix)nsibility  of  drafting 
the  new  rental  housing  program  now 
contained  in  title  II  of  H.R.  17989  realize 
that  income  ceilings  would  not  exist. 
The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment is  authorized  to  set  limitations 
with  no  guidelines  whatsoever.  In  the 
words  of  the  proposed  legislation — page 
54,  line  18: 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  .  .  . 
interest  reduction  payments  on  behalf  of  the 
owner  of  a  rental  housing  project  designed 
for  occupancy  by  low  and  moderate  income 
families. 

A  married  couple  with  one  child  could 
have  earned  as  much  as  $7,800  and  still 
be  qualified  for  a  221(d)  < 3)  unit  when 
income  limitations  were  first  established 
for  Rockfoi-d.  111.,  at  the  end  of  1965. 
Less  than  a  year  and  one-half  later,  in 
April  of  1967,  this  limitation  was  raised 
$150  and  such  a  family  could  earn  $7,950 
and  still  qualify.  A  family  of  five  in 
Flockford  can  earn  $9,150  and  still  be 
eligible  for  subsidized  housing  under  this 
section.  This  is  considerably  above  the 
national  median  income.  Moreover,  there 


is  nothing  to  prevent  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  from  increasing  these  limita- 
tions by  any  amoimt  he  desires.  He  could, 
if  he  felt  that  a  family  of  three  earning 
$12,000  annually  was  a  moderate-income 
family,  authorize  that  much  of  an  in- 
crease. The  Congress  needs  to  exert 
greater  control  over  levels  of  income 
eligibility  if  the  new  program  is  to 
achieve  the  goals  for  which  it  is  intended. 

In  view  of  the  national  housing  goals 
expressed  in  the  bill  and  by  the  admin- 
istration of  6  million  units  for  low-  and 
moderate-income  families  in  the  next  10 
years,  it  is  particularly  dangerous  to  al- 
low the  administration  to  set  its  own 
levels  of  eligibility. 

Obviously  it  costs  a  great  deal  more 
in  the  way  of  subsidy  to  house  a  family 
earning  $3,500  annually  than  one  earn- 
ing more  than  twice  that  amount.  In 
short,  a  given  amount  of  dollars  would 
subsidize  far  more  moderate-income 
families  than  low-income  families.  In 
view  of  the  bold  goals  set  by  this  bill 
itself,  it  is  not  imreasonable  to  fear  that 
the  administration  might  seek  to  ac- 
complish these  goals  by  providing  for  far 
more  moderate-income  units  than  low- 
income  units.  Once  goals  are  set  there  is 
a  natural  desire  to  see  them  achieved.  It 
is  not  suggested  that  the  formulation  of 
specific  goals  is  unwise,  but  only  that 
Congress  needs  to  regulate  more  care- 
fully the  levels  of  income  eligibility  to 
assure  that  the  limited  Federal  funds 
available  for  housing  subsidies  go  to 
families  that  cannot  provide  standard 
housing  without  assistance.  This  is  far 
more  important  than  meeting  the  goal 
Itself. 

I  would  like  to  compliment  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
I  Mr.  WiDNALLl.  The  amendments  which 
he  proposes  to  offer  will  in  my  opinion 
greatly  stregthen  the  present  bill.  I  favor 
his  amendment  on  the  utilization  of 
existing  housing  in  the  homeownership 
program  which  is  carried  under  title  I  of 
the  bill.  As  I  understand  it.  this  amend- 
ment is  based  upon  the  highly  successful 
rent  certificate  program  which  he  spon- 
sored several  years  ago.  Also,  I  support 
the  amendment  to  provide  more  low-  and 
moderate-income  housing  in  urban  re- 
newal areas.  This  is  long  overdue  and  his 
amendment  is  a  needed  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Finally.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
support  his  amendment  to  expand  the 
water  and  sewer  program.  In  my  district, 
the  small  community  of  Urbancrest  is 
finding  it  very  difficult  and  almost  im- 
possible even  to  provide  its  50  percent  of 
the  cost  of  financing  a  much  needed 
water  and  sewer  project.  This  community 
has  no  hope  at  all  until  a  larger  program 
is  authorized  and  until  the  administra- 
tion requests  adequate  funds. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  vield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  in- 
terested in  the  comment  about  the  water 
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and  sewer  grants.  I  believe  the  record 
will  show  that  the  administration  is  not 
asking  for  the  amount  of  funds  that 
heretofore  have  been  authorized  for  this 
program,  and  I  for  one  have  never  been 
able  to  understand  why  the  administra- 
tion will  downgrade  this  important  pro- 
gram that  has  the  sponsorship  and  sup- 
port of  every  congressional  district  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  WYUE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  comments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  again  expired 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri  TMrs.  Stn.Liv.^Nl. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  join  my  distinguished  and  able  col- 
leagues, the  chairman  of  the  full  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing,  in 
support  of  this  comprehensive  and  far- 
sighted  **11  which  offers  so  much  hope 
toward  tire  solution  of  the  grave  problems 
that  face  our  Nation's  cities,  both  large 
and  small.  The  distinguished  gentlemen 
from  Texas  and  Pennsylvania  have  ably 
explained  the  main  features  of  the  bill 
so  I  would  like  to  confine  my  remarks  to 
two  special  aspects  in  which  I  am  deeply 
interested. 

First.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  en- 
dorse In  the  strongest  possible  terms  the 
homeownership  title  of  the  bill  which 
strengthens  existing  law  in  this  field  and 
offers  the  first  dawn  of  hope  of  home- 
ownership  for  additional  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  low-  and  moderate-income 
families.  Until  2  years  ago.  virtually 
all  of  the  emphasis  in  providing  housing 
for  lower  income  families  has  been  on 
rental  housing.  While  it  Is  true  that  for 
many  families  and  elderly  single  persons 
rental  housing  is  usually  the  appropriate 
solution.  I  wholeheartedly  support  any 
program  which  will  help  more  lower 
income  families  to  become  homeowners 
and  to  be  able  to  retain  their  homes. 
The  human  and  social  benefits  of 
homeownership  are  vital  to  a  stable 
society.  A  home  is  the  hub  of  the  family's 
life.  The  owner  feels  a  strong  stake  In  the 
community,  develops  an  Interest  In  civic 
affairs,  and  enjoys  a  feeling  of  pride  and 
security  in  the  possession  of  his  own 
home. 

It  was  because  of  my  deep  interest  in 
this  subject  that  I  sponsored  the  first 
pioneering  effort  to  provide  a  Federal 
program  of  assistance  for  homeowner- 
ship for  low-income  families  in  the  1966 
Omnibus  Housing  Act.  In  that  act  we  au- 
thorized what  is  called  the  section  221(h) 
program  under  which  nonprofit  groups, 
such  as  church  groups,  or  civic  organiza- 
tions, can  purchase  low-  and  modest-cost 
housing,  rehabilitate  it,  and  sell  the 
homes  to  low-income  families  in  the  same 
income  brackets  as  those  eligible  for 
public  housing.  This  was  made  possible 
by  providing  3  percent  mortgage  loans 
to  the  homeowner  through  special  as- 
sistance funds  from  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association. 

Despite  the  initial  misgivings  of  many 
who  thought  It  was  visionary  and  im- 
practical, the  section  221(h)  program 
has  caught  hold  and  the  benefits  of 
homeownership  are  now  being  made 
available  to  low-income  families  in  many 


of  our  Nation's  cities.  I  am  particularly 
proud  of  the  eminent  success  of  the  pro- 
gram In  my  own  city  of  St.  Louis  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  Bicentennial  Civic 
Improvement  Corp..  a  nonprofit  group 
formed  by  outstanding  civic  leaders  in 
my  city. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  not  think  me 
immodest  in  citing  my  great  pride  in  this 
program  as  we  now  consider  the  greatly 
expanded  program  of  homeownership  for 
lower  income  families  proposed  in  title 
I  of  the  bill.  The  bill  before  us  now  would 
authorize  subsidy  payments  in  sufficient 
amount  to  bring  homeownership  within 
the  grasp  of  an  estimated  one-half  mil- 
lion low-  and  moderate-income  families. 
Through  its  subsidy  mechanism  it  would 
give  the  lower  income  homeowner  a 
mortgage  with  an  interest  rate  of  only 
1  percent.  In  this  manner  it  would  reach 
down  Into  very  low  income  levels  so  that 
they  can  meet  the  mortgage  payments  on 
their  home. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the  homeowner- 
ship title  will  receive  the  overwhelming 
acclaim  of  the  House. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues that  the  bill  and  the  committee 
report  make  it  abundantly  clear  that  the 
present  successfully  operating  3-percent 
mortgage  finance  homeownership  pro- 
gram under  section  221(h)  will  continue 
until  the  proposed  new  1 -percent  home- 
ownership  subsidy  pasmient  program  is 
adequately  funded  and  fully  operational. 
Until  that  time  is  reached,  however.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  am  pleased  that  the  com- 
mittee adopted  liberalizing  amend- 
ments which  I  offered  to  the  present 
section  221(h>  homeownership  program, 
most  important  of  which  would  reduce 
the  3-percent  Interest  rate  loan  to  1 
percent  if  the  prospective  homeowner 
cannot  meet  the  monthly  payments  re- 
quired at  the  higher  rate. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to 
turn  to  the  second  aspect  of  the  bill  in 
which  I  have  a  very  special  interest. 
While  we  all  hope  that  these  programs 
will  lead  to  a  great  expansion  of  home- 
ownership  among  low-  and  moderate-in- 
come families,  we  must  still  recognize 
that  there  are  many  families  and  indi- 
viduals who  are  not  prepared  to  under- 
take the  burdens  and  obligations  of 
homeownership,  or  who  are  simply  too 
poor  to  afford  it,  even  with  this  assist- 
ance. For  many  families,  the  low-rent 
housing  program  will  continue  to  be  the 
principal  or  only  hope  they  have  of  ob- 
taining decent  housing.  The  increased 
authorizations  for  the  public  housing 
program  included  in  the  bill  are  vital  if 
we  are  to  provide  decent  housing  for  our 
lowest  income  families  who  would  other- 
wise be  condemned  to  live  out  their  lives 
in  the  slums.  The  changes  made  in  the 
rental  housing  program  are  particularly 
important  if  we  are  to  fulfill  our  obliga- 
tions to  families  displaced  by  Govern- 
ment action,  and  also  the  elderly  and 
handicapped. 

Apart  from  the  dollar  increases  in  the 
program,  the  bill  would  Improve  rental 
housing  programs  in  several  essential 
ways.  First,  the  Increased  authorization 
will  make  it  possible  to  nodernize  and 
improve  existing  housing  projects, 
where  needed.  Many  of  these  are  now  30 
years  old  and  require  rehabilitation  and 


modernization.  In  some,  original  defects 
in  design  must  be  rectified.  These  units 
will  continue  to  be  an  important  part 
of  our  housing  inventory  sind  deserve  to 
be  brought  up  to  current  standards. 

In  this  connection.  I  would  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  and  also 
of  the  Department  of  HUD.  to  an 
amendment  adopted  in  committee  de- 
signed to  prohibit  high-rise  projects  for 
families  with  young  children  unless  the 
Secretary  finds  that  there  is  absolutely 
no  other  way  to  provide  decent  housing 
for  them.  While  there  may  be  cases  in 
some  larger  cities  where  there  is  no 
practical  alternative,  the  record  Is  clear- 
elevator  apartments  are  not  suitable  or 
desirable  for  families  with  young  chil- 
dren, and  every  effort  must  be  made  to 
provide  a  more  suitable  home  environ- 
ment for  them. 

In  addition  our  experience  has  shown 
that  it  is  not  enough  for  families  who 
suffer  serious  social  and  economic  dis- 
advantages to  simply  improve  their 
housing.  They  need  other  aid  and  en- 
couragement to  enable  them  to  become 
contributing  members  of  the  commu- 
nity and  to  live  in  dignity.  Some  of  this 
social  upgrading  work  is  being  done  now. 
but  much  more  is  needed.  The  additional 
assistance  provided  in  section  204  of  the 
bill  for  special  community  projects,  can 
go  far  to  achieve  this  goal.  These  proj- 
ects involving  tenant  participation  are 
intended  to  give  them  pride  and  inter- 
est in  their  homes  and  to  improve  morale 
and  a  sense  of  responsibility  in  the  hous- 
ing projects. 

In  addition  to  the  group  activities  con- 
templated under  this  section,  the  bill 
also  includes  a  provision,  which  I  had 
the  honor  of  sponsoring,  to  provide 
limited  additional  financial  aid  for  the 
operation  and  management  of  public 
housing  projects.  At  present  the  Federal 
contribution  is  limited  to  the  amount 
necessarj'  for  annual  debt  ser\ice.  and 
the  local  authority  must  raise  enough 
money  from  rents  to  pay  all  operating 
expenses  and  upkeep.  An  exception  wa.s 
made  to  this  rule  in  the  case  of  housint 
for  the  elderly,  in  recognition  that  theii 
reduced  incomes  and  the  fact  that  theii 
rent  paying  ability  is  often  so  low  that  a 
project  designed  primarily,  or  entirely, 
for  senior  citizens  could  not  operate 
xmder  such  financial  restrictions.  The 
Congress  therefore  authorized  an  addi- 
tional payment  of  up  to  $120  per  year 
per  unit  in  the  case  of  the  elderly  wherf 
this  amount  is  necessary  to  maintain 
the  solvency  of  the  project.  But  we  have 
found  that  this  problem  is  not  confineci 
just  to  the  elderly.  As  more  and  more 
public  housing  occupants  are  drawn  from 
welfare  rolls  or  represent  broken  homes, 
rental  income  in  the  projects,  of  neces- 
sity, has  fallen  behind  the  current  oper- 
ating costs. 

This  problem  was  thoroughly  explored 
at  b  meeting  held  at  my  request  earlier 
this  year  which  brought  together  the 
heads  of  local  housing  authorities  from 
all  over  the  count  r>'.  Their  reports  and 
comments  were  deeply  disturbing.  Not 
only  has  it  become  impossible  for  local 
authorities  to  do  the  job  we  expect  from 
them  in  some  cases,  but  it  has  even  been 
necessary  for  some  authorities  to  turn 
away  families  in  greatest  need  simply  be- 
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cause  their  rent  paying  ability  would  not 
cover  operating  costs.  The  housing  offi- 
cials who  participated  in  that  meeting 
unanimoudy  urged  that  we  must  find 
some  way  to  improve  the  financing  of 
projects  threatened  with  insolvency.  The 
committee  has  done  this  by  the  adoption 
of  my  amendment  to  authorize  the  same 
SI 20  a  year  extra  payment  per  unit,  now 
available  in  projects  for  the  elderly,  to 
be  available  also  for  units  occupied  by 
large  families — those  with  four  or  more 
minor  children — and  also  for  families 
with  incomes  so  low  that  they  cannot  be 
housed  without  this  additional  aid. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  only  a  few  of 
many  vital  subjects  dealt  with  in  this  bill, 
which  would  provide  for  a  broad  attack 
on  our  many  problems  in  the  field  of 
hou.sing  and  urban  development.  I  urge 
all  of  my  colleagues  to  give  it  their  sup- 
port. We  know  the  extent  of  the  housing 
crisis  in  all  of  our  cities;  this  bill  will 
enable  us  to  meet  that  crisis  as  no  legis- 
lation previously  enacted  could  do. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
ReidI. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ri.^e  in  support  of  H.R.  17989,  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968. 
Ill  total,  the  bill  would  provide  about 
14  million  new  housing  units  for  low- 
and  moderate-income  families  over  the 
next  3  years,  at  a  cost  of  $3.76  billion,  plus 
an  additional  $1.3  billion  for  related  pro- 
grams in  the  bill.  This  Is  progress  but  the 
inadequate  authorizations  hardly  come 
clcse  to  meeting  the  need. 

In  addition  to  increasing  the  contract 
authority  for  rent  supplements  to  provide 
209.000  new  rent  supplemented  units  by 
1971  and  increasing  the  authorization  for 
low -rent  public  housing  to  provide  an 
additional  375,000  units,  the  bill  estab- 
lislies  two  important  new  programs  for 
low-  and  moderate-income  families. 

A  new  section  235  of  the  Housing  Act 
would  authorize  a  new  program  of  inter- 
est subsidies  to  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families  to  purchase  their  own 
homes.  It  is  expected  that  half  a  million 
nev  homeowners  would  be  assisted  by 
this  program.  This  is  an  Important 
Republican  initiative  led  by  Senator 
Percy  and  Congressman  Widnall. 

A  new  section  236  would  authorize  a 
new  program  of  interest  subsidies  in 
behalf  of  low-  and  moderate-income  oc- 
cupants of  rental  and  cooperative  hous- 
ing, thereby  extending  new  assistance  to 
450.000  Americans. 

Hopefully,  these  two  programs  will  be 
effective  as  alternatives  to  the  inadequate 
low- rent  public  housing  that  has  neither 
met  the  need  to  the  extent  required  nor 
been  satisfactory  as  a  social  institution. 
Onlv  about  30,000  units  of  low-rent  pub- 
lic housing  have  been  constructed  an- 
nually over  the  last  several  years  and 
only  680,000  units  now  exist,  with  an- 
other 55.000  imder  construction.  Yet  even 
these  tend  to  perpetuate  ghetto  condi- 
tion.s  rather  than  eliminate  them. 

Tlie  Senate  bill  contained  a  require- 
ment that  80  percent  of  the  funds  for  sec- 
tions 235  and  236  be  used  for  families 
whcse  incomes  are  less  than  70  percent 
of  the  income  limits  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary.  These  are  expected  to  be  the 
same  as  those  used  in  the  221(d)  (3)  pro- 


gram which  go  as  high  as  $10,000  in  some 
cities.  The  effect  of  the  Senate  provision 
is  to  reserve  the  bulk  of  these  funds  for 
genuinely  low-income  families.  There  are 
now  13.796.000  families  with  incomes  of 
less  than  $5,000  per  year,  representing  28 
percent  of  all  American  families.  Our 
first  obligation  is  to  meet  their  housing 
needs.  By  eliminating  the  Senate  re- 
striction, the  bill  before  us  blunts  this 
emphasis  on  low-income  families  and 
spreads  these  meager  funds  over  a  larger 
area.  It  is  my  understanding  that  nec- 
essary amendments  will  be  offered  to  cor- 
rect this  situation,  and  I  intend  to  sup- 
port them. 

Further,  the  bill  establishes  a  pro- 
gram of  Federal  reinsurance  for  private 
insurance  companies  to  encourage  them 
to  write  property  insurance  in  areas 
threatened  by  riots  and  civil  commo- 
tion, thus  implementing  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  President's  National  Ad- 
visory Panel  on  Insurance  in  Riot- 
Affected  Areas. 

The  bill,  in  these  and  other  particulars, 
represents  the  first  implementation  by 
the  Congress  of  a  portion  of  tiie  Riot 
Commission  report. 

But  the  authorizations  in  the  bill  are 
at  a  level  that  is  much  too  low,  that  is 
far  short  of  the  Nation's  housing  needs. 
Mayor  Lindsay  has  testified  that  New 
York  City  alone  needs  $50  billion  to 
begin  to  act  on  the  recommendations  of 
the  Riot  Commission  report,  of  which 
$8  billion  is  needed  for  housing.  Nation- 
ally, there  are  presently  some  6  million 
substandard  housing  units,  affecting  50 
million  Americans. 

The  President  has  proposed  that  these 
6  million  units  be  replaced  over  a  10-year 
period,  and  the  Riot  Commission  has 
recommended  that  progress  be  at  a  rate 
that  is  twice  as  fast.  Yet  this  bill  an- 
ticipates construction  of  about  1.4  mil- 
lion units  in  the  next  3  years,  assuming 
full  appropriations.  At  that  rate,  we 
would  replace  existing  substandard  units 
only  in  1982 — not  to  speak  of  those  which 
will  decay  in  the  intervening  years.  This 
is  clearly  much  too  far  in  the  future. 

To  spend  S5  billion  on  housing  over  3 
years  means  that  we  spend  S1.5  billion 
per  year — or  about  as  much  as  we  ex- 
pend monthly  in  Vietnam.  I  believe  that 
this  is  a  clear  indication  that  our  pri- 
orities are  quite  out  of  order,  and  not  in 
line  with  the  needs  of  this  Nation  at  this 
time. 

The  housing  goal  of  "a  decent  home 
and  a  suitable  living  environment  for 
every  American  family,"  first  set  in  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949,  and  reaffirmed  in 
the  bill  before  us,  still  rem.-iins  more  than 
a  decade  away  under  this  bill.  This  is  too 
long  to  wait.  Even  so,  unless  we  enact 
this  bill,  and  then  vote  for  full  appropri- 
ations instead  of  the  30  to  50  percent  of 
the  authorization  that  this  Congress 
usually  allots  to  ui-ban  programs,  that 
goal  will  be  relegated  to  a  yet  more  dis- 
tant future. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 
Forty-eight  Members  are  present,  not 
a  quorum.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 


lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

names : 

IRonNo.2331 

Abbitt 

Gardner 

Moore 

Albert 

Gettys 

Moss 

Anderson,  111. 

Gibbons 

OHara.  111. 

Andrews, 

Green,  Oreg. 

Passman 

N  Dak. 

G rover 

Pettis 

Baring 

Halieok 

Phllbln 

Bates 

Manila 

Pickle 

Bell 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Podell 

Blanton 

Hardy 

Pool 

Bow 

Harsha 

Prvor 

Brademas 

Hawkins 

Railsback 

Brock 

Henderson 

Rarick 

Broomfield 

Herlonp 

Relnecke 

Carey 

Holland 

Besnlck 

Cleveland 

Hoiton 

Rivers 

Collier 

Hosmer 

Boybal 

Conyers 

Hunaate 

Satterfleld 

Corman 

Jannan 

Scheuer 

Cramer 

Jones,  Mo. 

Schwelker 

Ciinnlngham 

Karsten 

Smith,  Okla. 

Dellenback 

Keith 

Steed 

Disgs 

Kelly 

Stephens 

Dole 

Koriiegay 

Teague,  Calif. 

Donohue 

Kuykendall 

Tea!?ue.  Tex 

Erkhardt 

Landrum 

Thompson,  N  J 

Edmondson 

Llpi-comb 

Tuck 

Edwards.  La. 

Long.  L;i. 

Tnnney 

Esch 

LukenF 

Van  Deerlln 

Everett 

McCloskPV 

Wai-Bonner 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

McMillan 

Watkins 

Parbsteln 

Michel 

Willis 

Pino 

Mink 

Wolff 

Flood 

Mlnshall 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Mlze 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  H.R.  17989,  and  finding 
itself  without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed 
the  roll  to  be  called,  when  331  Members 
responded  to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Brown], 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  DwyerI. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  by  gen- 
eral agreement,  this  is  the  single  most 
important  piece  of  domestic  legislation 
that  will  be  considered  by  the  Congress 
during  this  second  session  of  the  90th 
Congress.  In  many  ways,  it  would  break 
new  groimd  in  the  continuing  effort  to 
implement  our  national  commitment — 
now  nearly  20  years  old — to  assure  a  de- 
cent home  and  a  suitable  living  environ- 
ment for  every  American.  Through  the 
extension  of  existing  housing  programs 
and  by  means  of  new  ones,  it  would  in- 
vest more  of  our  resources  and  provide 
for  more  new  jobs  than  any  recent  leg- 
islation, and  therefore  it  stands  as  a  test 
of  our  willingness  to  pursue  a  construc- 
tive course  in  rebuilding  cities  and  heal- 
ing the  lives  of  those  who  live  in  them. 

For  thase  reasons,  I  strongly  support 
this  housing  bill — not  blindly  or  auto- 
matically, but  selectively  and  with  qual- 
ifications. As  a  member  of  the  Housing 
Subcommittee  and  the  full  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency.  I  have  par- 
ticipated in  the  development  of  this  bill 
through  many  months  of  lengthy  hear- 
ings and  executive  sessions.  Like  any 
omnibus  bill,  it  has  its  good  and  bad  fea- 
tures. It  would  not  please  everyone.  In 
facC,  because  of  its  size  and  length  and 
complexity,  it  could  very  well  be  a  source 
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of  considerable  frustration  and  a  tempt- 
ing target  for  those  who  want  no  housing 
bill  at  all.  I  appeal  to  our  colleagues.  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  resist  this  temptation,  to 
consider  each  of  the  issues  that  will  be 
raised  on  its  merits,  and  to  approach  this 
legislation  positively,  in  terms  of  how 
we  can  improve  it.  how  we  can  make  it 
better  serve  the  people  who  need  its  help, 
and  how  we  can  obtain  from  it  more  of 
the  results  we  desire. 

I  will  not  take  the  time  of  the  House 
to  discuss  in  detail  the  many  provisions 
of  this  bill.  Let  me,  Instead,  simply  men- 
tion several  features  which  I  consider  of 
special  importance : 

First,  the  emphasis  throughout  the  bill 
on  increasing  home  ownership  opportu- 
nities for  low-  and  moderate-income 
families,  an  idea  and  an  accomplishment 
for  which  we  are  all  indebted  to  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee  [Mr.  Widnall]  and  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois fMr.  Percy!  : 

Second,  the  use  of  new  financing  ar- 
rangements under  which  interest  pay- 
ments would  be  subsidized  rather  than 
entire  mortgages,  thereby  attracting  a 
potentially  much  larger  scale  of  private 
investment  in  both  sale  and  rental  hous- 
ing; 

Third,  the  expanded  use  of  a  sliding 
scale  as  a  basis  for  determining  the 
amount  of  subsidy,  with  families  con- 
tributing more  toward  the  cost  of  their 
housing  as  their  incomes  increase; 

Fourth,  the  insistence  in  the  bill  that 
in  administering  the  major  housing  pro- 
grams the  Secretarj'  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  shall  require  that 
opportunities  in  employment  resulting 
from  construction  and  rehabilitation  be 
given  to  lower  income  persons  residing  in 
the  area: 

Fifth,  the  more  flexible  approach  to 
urban  renewal  incorporated  In  the  bill's 
neighborhood  development  program, 
which  should  help  reduce  the  delay  and 
frustration  which  have  become  hallmarks 
of  urban  renewal ; 

Sixth,  the  requirement  that  a  greater 
proportion  of  housing  ui^its  provided  un- 
der the  lu-ban  renewal  program  be  de- 
signed for  low-  and  moderate-Income 
families; 

Seventh,  the  stimulus  given  to  reha- 
bilitation as  an  effective  means  of  restor- 
ing and  preventing  slums  and  improving 
the  stability  of  declining  neighborhoods; 

Eighth,  the  expansion  of  the  basic  wa- 
ter and  sewer  facilities  program,  surely 
one  of  the  most  needed  and  popular  ef- 
forts ever  undertaken  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  which  the  demand,  espe- 
cially in  suburban  areas,  far  outstrips  the 
supply  of  available  assistance; 

Ninth,  the  recognition  in  the  bill  of 
the  growing  importance  of  the  urban 
mass  transportation  program  in  the  de- 
velopment of  transportation  systems 
serving  both  central  cities  and  suburbs, 
and  the  improvements  to  the  program 
contained  in  the  bill  which  will  make 
Its  assistance  more  useful; 

Tenth,  the  improvements  proposed  in 
the  so-called  rent  certificate  program, 
another  product  of  minority  initiative 
within  the  committee,  which  will  enlarge 
the  utility  of  a  program  which  has  al- 
ready proved  itself  to  be  one  of  the  fast- 


est and  most  effective  ways  of  moving 
poor  people  into  decent  housing;  and 

Eleventh,  the  incorporation  of  the  na- 
tional flood  insurance  program  in  the 
bill,  a  step  which  I  heartily  welcome  as 
a  means  of  making  this  long-desired 
program  a  reality  and  of  securing  pro- 
tection for  millions  of  homeowners  ex- 
posed to  destruction  by  the  elements;  an 
unfortunately  appropriate  example  of 
the  need  for  such  protection  was  the 
flood  disaster  which  struck  heavily  pop- 
ulated areas  of  New  Jersey  this  spring 
and  caused  more  than  $150  million  in 
damage,  the  worst  such  disaster  in  our 
State  during  this  century. 

There  are  other  aspects  of  this  bill. 
Mr.  Chairman,  which  also  deserve  sup- 
port, and  a  number  which  I  hope  will 
be  the  subject  of  proposed  amendments, 
for  the  legislation  can  stand  consider- 
able Improvement.  I  refer  our  colleagues 
to  the  mmority  views  and  the  views  of 
the  ranking  minority  member  printed  in 
the  committee  report. 

In  considering  such  amendments  as 
may  be  proposed.  I  shall  be  guided  by 
the  following  objectives: 

First,  to  improve  the  efiBciency,  effec- 
tiveness, and  coordination  of  specific 
programs ; 

Second,  to  assure  a  greater  share  of 
the  benefits  of  liousing  and  urban  de- 
velopment programs  to  low-income 
families: 

Third,  to  impose  limitations  and  re- 
strictions necessai-y  to  assure  full  re- 
sponsibility and  accountability  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  these  programs;  and 

Fourth,  to  limit  authorized  expendi- 
tures to  amounts  which  can  actually  be 
spent,  and  .spent  effectively,  within  the 
life  of  the  authority. 

I  have  become  increasingly  disturbed. 
Mr.  Chaii-man,  at  three  developments  in 
the  administration  of  housing  and  urban 
development  programs  to  which  I  hope 
this  House  can  give  constructive  atten- 
tion. When  all  available  information 
clearly  indicates  that  the  great  bulk  of 
substandard  housing  in  the  United 
States,  which  we  are  pledged  to  eliminate, 
is  inhabited  by  the  poor,  I  cannot  under- 
stand how  we  can  justify  providing 
disproportionate  assistance  to  middle- 
income  people  who,  by  definition,  can 
afford  In  most  cases  to  obtain  adequate 
housing  at  going  prices.  Moreover,  I  be- 
lieve we  must  take  special  care  not  to 
allow  the  benefits  of  housing  and  urban 
development  programs  to  flow  exclu- 
sively to  those  relatively  few  communi- 
ties and  organizations  which  possess  the 
staffs  of  experts  necessary  to  master  the 
complexities  of  the  programs.  And  final- 
ly, unless  we  are  willing  to  continue 
wasting  taxp>ayers'  money  and  disillu- 
sioning the  people  who  most  need  hope, 
we  must  take  extraordinary  measures  to 
improve  the  management  and  operation 
of  most  housing  and  urban  development 
programs. 

Throughout  the  committee's  hearings, 
a  sinele  theme  recurred  In  the  testimony 
of  city  and  State  officials,  planners, 
builders,  and  financiers:  redtape,  exces- 
cesslve  delays,  and  complex  requirements 
are  making  a  morass  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment's  efforts  to  help  the  cities  and 
the  suburbs. 
As  a  result,  during  the  marking  up  of 


the  bill.  I  proposed  to  our  colleagues  on 
the  committee  that  we  take  official 
notice  of  this  very  difficult  problem  and 
urge  the  Department  to  redouble  Us 
efforts  to  correct  these  inadequacie.>;  I 
was  extremely  pleased  to  receive  sub- 
stantial support  from  members  of  both 
parties,  and  so  the  committee  report,  on 
page  4,  reflects  our  very  real  concern. 
While  we  recognize  that  HUD  is  not  the 
only  offender  in  the  Federal  bureauc- 
racy, and  that  housing  programs  by  their 
very  nature  are  among  the  most  dlfBcult 
to  administer  efficiently,  we  also  realize 
that  things  cannot  go  on  as  they  now 
are  and  that  the  Department  must  place 
top  priority  on  efforts  to  improve  pro- 
gram management. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chainnan.  I 
intend  to  offer  an  amendment  at  ihe 
appropriate  time  which  would  require 
the  Secretai-y  to  report  to  the  respective 
Committees  on  Banking  and  Currency 
each  year,  beginning  with  an  interim 
report  by  Januarj'  15,  1969,  on  those 
areas  of  program  administration  which 
need  improvement  and  on  the  steps  he 
has  taken  and  proposes  to  take  to  bring 
them  about. 

I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
officials  at  HUD  are  just  as  concerned 
about  redtape  as  we  are,  but  I  have  found 
that  it  is  too  easy  simply  to  drift  along 
on  the  tide  of  good  intentioiis  unless 
specific  requirements  have  to  be  met. 
By  requiring  the  Secretary  to  analyze 
his  operation,  identify  its  weaknesses, 
and  propose  corrective  actions,  we  can 
at  least  initiate  a  systematic  pattern  of 
attention  and  action  on  these  most  elu- 
sive of  problems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  for  the 
great  majority  of  Members  of  Congress, 
our  commitment  to  better  housing,  to 
more  livable  urban-suburban  areas,  and 
to  greater  opportunity  for  all  our  people 
is  genuine  and  deep.  Within  the  limits 
of  our  resources,  and  because  those  re- 
sources are  limited,  we  must  do  more 
with  what  we  have,  we  must  make  every 
dollar  of  investment  pay  off  in  results. 
Since  we  carmot  do  everj-thing  we  miaht 
want  to  do,  we  must  make  certain  that 
what  we  do  is  done  well. 

Mr.  CARTBIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

Seventy-three  Members  are  present; 
not  a  quorum.  The  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  tl.eir 

names: 

(Roll  No.  234) 

Dellenbaclc 

Diggs 

Dole 

Donohuo 

Eckhardt 

Edmondsorx 

Edwards,  La. 

Esch 

Everett 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Parbetein 

Pino 

Flood 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Gardner 

Oathlngs 

Oettys 

Gibbons 

Green,  Oreg. 
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Abbltt 
.\lbert 

Anderson,  111. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
faring 
Bell 

Blanton 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brock 
Broomfleld 
Carey 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Oonyers 
Co  man 
Cramer 
Cunningham 


Orover 

Halleck 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hardy 

Hawklna 

Holland 

Hortoa 

Hosmer 

Hungate 

Jarman 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Keith 

Kelly 

Kornegay 

Landruni 

Lipscomb 

Long,  La. 


Lukens 

McCloskey 

McMillan 

Michel 

Mink 

Moore 

Moss 

Paiisman 

Pettis 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

podell 
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Pool 

Pryor 

Rallsback 

Rarlck 

Relnecke 

Resnlck 

Rivers 

Boybal 

Satterfleld 

Scheuer 

Schweiker 

Smith,  Okla. 


Steed 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Waggon<n«r 

Watklns 

Willis 

Wolff 


Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  xmder  consider- 
ation the  biU  H.R.  17989.  and  finding  it- 
self without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed 
tlie  roll  to  be  called,  when  341  Members 
responded  to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
make  this  brief  announcement?  After 
conferring  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall]  on  the  minority 
ade,  it  Is  my  belief  that  if  Members  will 
remain  in  attendance  for  a  quorum  until 
6  o'clock,  we  can  finish  by  that  time. 
Does  not  the  gentleman  agree  with  that 
statement? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  agree  with  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  hope  it  can  be  ar- 
ranged. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr. 
ReussI. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
little  dispute  about  the  scope  and  extent 
of  this  Nation's  housing  needs.  Nor  Is 
there  any  question  that,  if  these  needs 
are  to  be  met,  a  massive  and  comprehen- 
sive attack  on  our  housing  problem  will 
be  required.  In  the  last  decade,  we  con- 
structed in  the  neighborhood  of  14  mil- 
lion housing  units.  In  the  next  decade, 
we  must  almost  double  that  total.  This 
means  that  diuring  the  next  10  years  we 
must  build  half  as  much  housing  as  pres- 
ently exists. 

A  most  important  element  in  this  mas- 
!:ive  building  effort  will  be  the  provision 
of  adequate  housing  for  low-  and  moder- 
ate-income families.  If  the  housing  goals 
projected  by  the  President  in  his  mes- 
sage on  housing  and  cities  are  to  be  met, 
we  must  be  prepared  to  assist  in  the 
neighborhood  of  6  million  low-  and  mod- 
erate-Income families  achieve  decent 
liousing  at  costs  they  can  afford.  Now 
assistance  on  such  a  scale  cannot,  and 
snould  not,  be  undertaken  by  Govern- 
ment alone.  It  will  require  the  concerted 
efforts  of  Government  and  private  in- 
dustry, of  neighborhood  and  nonprofit 
proups  and,  most  important,  of  the  low- 
and  moderate-income  families  them- 
selves. 

The  new  homeownershlp  program  and 
the  rental  and  cooperative  housing  as- 
sistance program  found  in  titles  I  and  II 
of  this  bill  should  not  be  considered  as 
simply  two  more  "housing  programs." 
These  new  programs  are  carefully  inte- 
grated into  the  larger  framework  of  the 
bUl. 

They  are  parts  of  a  larger,  coordinated 
effort  which  can  lead  to  important  in- 


stitutional changes  and  to  a  major 
breakthrough  in  housing  low-  and 
moderate-income  families. 

The  homeownershlp  program  in  title  I 
of  this  bill  has  resulted  from  long  and 
careful  deliberation  by  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee.  The  proposed  in- 
terest rate  subsidy  is  appropriately  flex- 
ible; it  is  linked  to  the  income  of  the 
recipient  so  that  the  subsidy  is  based  on 
need.  At  the  same  time,  the  subsidy  is 
administratively  simple  to  operate,  and 
there  is  a  minimum  of  redtape  from  the 
lenders'  point  of  view.  The  difference  be- 
tween 20  percent  of  the  mortgagor's  in- 
come and  the  total  monthly  payment 
due  on  the  market  rate  mortgage  is  paid 
directly  to  the  lender,  with  the  maximum 
subsidy  being  the  difference  between  the 
market  rate  charges  and  the  amount  due 
if  the  mortgage  bore  interest  at  1 
percent. 

This  lack  of  redtape,  and  the  FHA  in- 
surance, should  encourage  investment 
by  the  private  sector,  especially  since 
HUD  would  be  authorized  to  reimburse 
the  mortgagee  for  any  additional  costs 
incurred  in  handling  the  mortgage.  The 
benefits  of  this  subsidy  are  carefully 
limited  to  the  real  needs  of  the  recioient, 
however,  and  the  mortgagor's  income 
v.-ill  be  periodically  recertified,  with  the 
amount  of  subsidy  adjusted  accordingly. 
The  companion  rental  assistance  pro- 
gram in  title  II  also  links  the  amount  of 
subsidy  to  income,  and  is  even  simpler 
in  administration  from  the  lenders'  ix)int 
of  view.  This  program  is  based  on  interest 
reduction  payments  that  lower  rentals 
in  a  project  to  a  basic  charge.  The  tenant 
or  cooperative  member  either  pays  the 
basic  charge  or  20  percent  of  his  income, 
if  that  is  a  greater  amount.  The  non- 
profit, limited  dividend,  or  cooperative 
mortgagor  would  make  payments  as 
though  the  mortgage  bore  an  interest 
rate  of  1  percent,  with  HUD  making  up 
the  difference  between  this  and  the 
market  rate.  Rental  charges  collected 
by  the  mortgagor  in  excess  of  the  basic 
rental  charge  would  be  repaid  to  HUD 
for  use  in  making  assistance  payments 
under  the  program. 

These  new  programs  are  strengthened 
and  supplemented  by  other  parts  of  the 
bill.  Section  103  of  the  bill  would  permit 
FHA  mortgage  insurance  in  older,  de- 
clining urban  areas,  without  regard  to 
some  of  the  more  stringent  requirements 
which  normally  govern  such  insurance, 
if  it  is  determined  that  the  area  is  "rea- 
sonably viable"  and  the  property  is  an 
acceptable  risk  giving  consideration  to 
the  need  for  providing  adequate  housing 
for  low-and  moderate-income  families  in 
the  area.  For  low-  and  moderate-income 
families  who  cannot  qualify  for  regular 
FHA  homeownershlp  programs  because 
of  their  credit  histories  or  irregular  in- 
come patterns,  a  new  experimental  pro- 
gram would  be  established  In  section  102 
of  the  bill. 

This  section  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
HUD  to  insure  mortgages  where  he  finds 
a  family  to  be  a  "reasonably  satisfactory" 
credit  risk  and  capable  of  homeowner- 
shlp with  the  help  of  budget,  debt  man- 
agement, and  related  counseling. 

Because  the  mortgages  insured  under 
the  four  new  programs  I  have  mentioned 
would  entail  greater  risks  than  have  been 


typical  in  the  past,  a  new  special  risk 
insurance  fund  would  be  established  by 
section  104  of  the  bill  to  handle  any 
losses  incurred  under  them.  This  fund 
would  not  be  expected  to  be  actuarially 
self-sustaining,  and  appropriations  to 
the  fimd  would  be  authorized,  whenever 
necessary,  to  cover  losses. 

By  themselves,  these  new  programs 
represent  a  major  new  effort  in  the  field 
of  low-  and  moderate-income  housing. 
They  make  up  the  most  coherent  and 
comprehensive  attack  on  the  problem  of 
decently  housing  low-  and  moderate-in- 
come families  ever  made. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  today  to  express  ray  support  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1968  which  I  regard  to  be  one  of  the 
most  important  pieces  of  social  legisla- 
tion which  this  Congress  has  been  called 
upon  to  consider. 

This  massive  and  comprehensive 
housing  bill  stands  as  a  milestone  in  our 
Nation's  struggle  to  provide  decent  hous- 
ing for  even'  American  and  I,  for  one, 
am  pleased  to  have  been  privileged  to  be 
intimately  engaged  in  the  drafting  of 
this  most  significant  legislative  measure 
as  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing. 

H.R.  17989,  Mr.  Chairman,  Is  the  prod- 
uct of  2  years  of  extensive  study  and 
recommendations. 

Since  1949,  we  have  been  .saying  that 
the  national  goal  Is  a  decent  home  and 
a  decent  environment  for  every  Ameri- 
can family.  That  goal  is  affirmed  by 
this  legislation  which  further  empha- 
sizes that  the  highest  priority  be  given 
to  meeting  the  housing  needs  of  those 
families  for  whom  the  national  goal  has 
not  become  a  reality. 

Thus,  our  Nation  will  live  up  to  its 
promise  of  equal  opportunity  for  all  our 
people. 

Furthermore,  I  want  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  programs  this 
legislation  provides  are  designed  so  as  to 
provide  employment  for  lower  income 
persons  residing  in  areas  where  housing 
is  built  with  its  aids.  This  is  important 
and  timely  in  a  period  when  jobs  must  be 
found  for  the  unemployed— including 
our    imemployed    youth — in    the    core 

The  main  thrust  of  this  legislation  is 
to  encourage  the  greatest  possible  in- 
volvement of  the  private  sector  In  de- 
veloping needed  housing  for  the  low-  and 
moderate-income  market.  This  is  not  a 
new  concept.  What  is  new  is  that  for  the 
first  time  we  are  with  this  legislation 
making  it  possible  for  private  enterprise 
to  meet  the  market  on  the  scale  that  is 
needed. 

Let  me  point  out  that  this  legislation 
comes  at  a  most  timely  moment.  There 
is  a  changed  climate  in  this  coimtrj-; 
business  leaders  are  also  calling  for 
greater  involvement  in  .social  concerns. 
The  insurance  companies  of  America, 
are  taking  up  arms  against  ghetto  con- 
ditions with  a  billion-dollar  pool  to  be 
used  to  provide  housing  and  jobs. 

Support  has  come  from  organizations 
representing  every  facet  of  the  free  en- 
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terprlse  system.  For  the  flrst  time.  In  our 
recent  history,  so  far  as  I  know.  Ameri- 
cans of  every  background  and  all  politi- 
cal alinements  are  in  close  agreement 
about  the  fact  that  something  must  be 
done. 

H.R.  17989  points  the  way.  It  provides 
what  the  Federal  Government  can  con- 
tribute to  achieving  the  level  of  produc- 
tion and  the  broad  and  cohesive  effort 
needed  to  provide  American  cities  and 
American  families  with  e.ssential  housing 
and  facilities.  The  legislation  encom- 
passes: 

Homeownership  for  low-  and  moder- 
ate-income families  through  a  program 
of  interest-rate  subsidies  This  program 
would  be  carried  out  with  FHS  mortgage 
insurance  The  family  would  pay  20  per- 
cer>*  of  its  income  on  the  mortgage.  The 
Federal  subsidy  would  make  up  the  dif- 
ference between  what  the  homeowner 
pays  and  the  total  cost  of  the  mortgage 
down  to  a  1  percent  interest. 

With'  the  help  of  a  counseling  service 
that  would  help  families  with  budgeting 
of  income  and  debt  management,  we 
hope  and  expect  this  procram  will  make 
homeownership  a  reality  and  not  a 
dream  for  many  families 

Rental  and  cooperative  housing  for 
low-  and  moderate-income  families,  also 
through  a  subsidized  interest  rate.  The 
volume  of  this  housing  would  be  In- 
creased by  tapping  a  much  broader  ar- 
ray of  private  mortgage  capital  fimds. 
In  this  housing,  the  family  would  pay 
20  percent  of  income  in  rent:  the  sub- 
sidy would  make  up  the  rest  down  to  a 
1  percent  mortgage  interest  rate. 

This  is  a  natural  complement  to  the 
homeownership  program.  The  rental 
program  assist  families  not  desiring,  or 
prepared  'or.  homeownership. 

Assistance  to  nonprofit  sponsors  of  low 
and  moderate  income  housing  would  in- 
clude technical  assistance  with  respect 
to  construction,  rehabilitation,  and  oper- 
ation of  low-  and  moderate-income  hous- 
ing. Up  to  80  percent  interest-free  loans 
would  be  available  to  cover  preconstruc- 
tion  costs.  Thus,  many  nonprofit  organi- 
zations would  be  encouraged  to  contrib- 
ute their  services  to  the  total  effort  to 
provide  housing  for  needy  families. 

NATtON.\L    HOUSING    P.^RTNEKSH1PS 

This  would  apply  capital,  business,  and 
managerial  skills  to  the  problems  of 
housing  for  families  of  low-  and  moder- 
ate-incomes. Private  corporations  organ- 
ized for  profit  would  provide  housing  and 
related  facilities  for  families  and  indi- 
viduals of  low  or  moderate  incomes,  with 
or  without  the  use  of  Federal  assist- 
ance. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the  national 
housing  partnerships,  privately  adminis- 
tered under  Federal  charter,  are  directed 
toward  bringing  large-scale  capital  into 
the  lower  income  housing  field  on  a  pri- 
vate basis.  It  meets  our  need  to  enable 
large  business,  with  capital  to  invest,  to 
move  into  this  housing  field,  using  the 
various  Federal  aids  available,  with  cer- 
tain tax  protections  and  benefits  to  sup- 
port such  a  risk  for  private  capital,  par- 
ticularly during  nonprofit  development 
stages. 

These  are  the  new  housing  programs 
in  this  legislation.  It  also  speaks  for  the 


full  range  of  urban  needs.  It  improves 
and  expands  public  housing,  and  lu-ban 
renewal.  It  expands  access  to  mortgage 
funds.  It  extends  assistance  for  support- 
ing community  facilities  and  services  and 
substantial  additional  funds  for  the 
water  and  sewer  program.  It  Improves 
the  effectiveness  of  housing  rehabilita- 
tion. It  assists  in  rehabilitating  and  pre- 
serving older  neighborhoods,  and  pro- 
vides for  an  essential  riot  reinsurance 
program  to  aid  the  homeowners  and 
small  businessmen  to  obtain  the  needed 
property  insurance  protection  in  order  to 
stay  in  business. 

While  this  bill  reflects  in  large  measure 
the  recommendations  of  the  administra- 
tion with  regard  to  housing  and  urban 
development  programs,  I  wish  to  empha- 
size, Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  very  sig- 
nificant problems  in  this  area  to  which 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
was  particularly  responsive. 

This  concerns  the  need  for  rehabilita- 
tion money  to  assist  people  who  are  not 
within  urban  renewal  or  code  enforce- 
ment areas.  The  homeowner  of  limited 
resources — perhaps  a  widow  taking  in 
roomers  as  a  principal  source  of  in- 
come— is  often  unable  to  obtain  adequate 
financing  from  private  sources  when  a 
new  roof  or  new  plumbing  is  needed.  At 
present,  such  a  homeowner  is  not  eligible 
for  Federal  loan  or  grant  assistance  when 
the  home  is  outside  the  renewal  or  code 
enforcement  area.  This  problem  had  not 
been  adequately  treated  by  the  adminis- 
tration bill.  The  committee  realized  that 
more  was  needed. 

Accordingly,  our  proposal  expands  the 
section  115  rehabilitation  grant  program 
and  the  section  312  rehabilitation  loan 
program  to  provide  significant  loan  and 
grant  assistance  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  properties  which  are  not  otherwise 
eligible  for  assistance  under  the  existing 
programs.  The  expansion  will  serve  to 
improve  very  subsuntlally  the  range  of 
needed  assistance  which  we  are  making 
available. 

We  can,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  the  passage 
of  this  bill,  do  much  to  provide  for  the 
well-being  and  improvement  of  our  ur- 
ban areas  and  for  the  furtherance  of  our 
aiuiounced  and  reaflBrmed  goal  of  "the 
realization  as  soon  as  feasible  of  the  goal 
of  a  decent  home  and  a  suitable  Hying 
environment  for  every  American  family." 

Another  important  change  in  the 
administration  bill  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee would  expand  the  range  of  spon- 
sors who  could  provide  housing  for  the 
elderly  and  the  handicapped  under  the 
202  direct  loan  program.  At  my  sugges- 
tion, the  committee  amended  this  pro- 
gram to  permit  limited  profit  sponsors 
to  qualify  for  the  90-percent  loans.  Thus 
private,  profit-motivated  businessmen 
will  be  "able,  for  the  first  time,  to  partici- 
pate in  this  important  program. 

Mr.  A>fNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Wisconsin  for 
yielding. 

RIOT  rNSOKANc*:  si:cTioN  or  hji.  n»e9 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  express  my 
particular  support  for  title  X.  the  Urban 


Property  Protection  and  Reinsurance  Act 
of  1968.  This  pioneer  proposal  aims  to 
make  essential  property  insurance  more 
readily  available  In  our  inner  city  areas 
through  the  operation  of  FAIR  plans. 
These  FAIR  plans  will,  if  properly  de- 
signed,  eliminate  the  practice  of  "black- 
ing-out" or  "red-Unlng"  whole  eto- 
graphlcal  areas  In  our  inner  cities  and 
others,  excluding  the  residents,  the  bu.^i- 
nessmen  and  property  owners  in  thse 
areas  from  access  to  the  insurance  mar- 
ket. The  workability  of  these  PAIR  pla:is 
is  conditioned  upon  the  goodwill  and  co- 
operation of  the  insurance  industry  and 
the  various  State  insurance  commission- 
ers. The  Federal  Government  adds  addi- 
tional Incentive  for  the  successful  opei  a- 
tlon  of  the  FAIR  plans  by  requiring 
FAIR  plan  participation  by  the  industry 
and  the  States  as  a  condition  of  eligibil- 
ity for  the  riot  reinsurance  proposed  by 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  supported  this  lecis- 
lation  when  it  was  introduced,  during 
the  hearings  before  the  subcommittee 
and  during  the  executive  sessions  of  the 
full  committee.  Unfortunately,  the  pro- 
posal is  deficient  in  one  respect.  I  ftel 
that  it  does  not  deal  sufficiently  with 
one  of  the  major  Insurance  problems  in 
our  cities  today.  I  refer,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  the  problem  of  obtaining  crime  in- 
surance commensurate  with  the  ability  >f 
the  policyholder  to  pay. 

At  the  full  committee  markup  of  the 
bill.  I  proposed  several  amendment.s,  I 
wanted  to  make  sure  that  the  definition 
of  'essential  property  insurance"  as  it 
appears  In  section  1203(a)  1 2*  specifically 
included  Insurance  against  the  perils  of 
robbery,  holdup,  arson,  and  such  other 
crimes  as  the  Secretary  would  designate. 
My  amendments  also  provided  for  a  plan 
of  direct  writing  of  crime  lines  lnsurar.ee 
In  the  event  the  private  industry  was  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  provide  such  insur- 
ance at  rates  which  the  policyholcier 
could  afford  to  pay  . 

The  committee  did  not  accept  my 
amendments  because  during  the  deliber- 
ations of  the  committee.  It  was  pointed 
out  to  me  that  the  terms  'burglary  and 
theft"  and  "fire  and  extended  coverage." 
as  they  appeared  In  the  bill,  were  in- 
tended to  cover  robbery,  holdup,  and 
arson  insurance.  It  was  explained  by  the 
staff  that  the  terms  "burglarj-  and  theit" 
and  "fire  and  extended  coverage"  were 
not  legal  terms  and.  that  in  insurance 
company  parlance,  they  included  'he 
types  of  crime  insurance  which  wpre 
covered  in  my  amendments.  The  con> 
mittee  agreed  that  repxirt  language 
should  be  written  refiectlng  the  com- 
mittee's understanding  that  robbery, 
holdup  and  arson  insurance  are  included 
in  the  definition  of  'essential  property 
insurance"  contained  in  section  1203 
(a)(2). 

Consequently,  pages  79  and  80  of  the 
House  committee  report  contain  the  fol- 
lowing language : 

During  the  executive  session,  amendments 
were  offered  to  extend  the  definition  of  'es- 
sential property  insurance"  and  "standard 
lines  of  property  insurance"  to  include  pro- 
t«ctlon  against  arson,  robbery,  and  such  other 
lines  of  property  insurance  as  the  Secretary 
may  determine.  The  amendments  were  r.ot 
accepted  because  it  was  explained  that  the 
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term  "burglary  and  iheft",  as  \ised  in  the 
bill  includes  protection  against  robbery  and 
holdup,  and  that  th«  "Are"  portion  of  the 
are  and  extended  coverage  policy  Includes 
protection  against  arson.  To  make  this  point 
clear,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  incor- 
iiorate  in  the  report  the  committee's  under- 
-tanding  that  the  term  "flre  and  extended 
coverage"  insurance  includes  Insurance 
.igainst  arson.  Similarly,  the  term  "burglary 
.,nd  theft  insurance",  as  used  in  this  title, 
includes  insurance  against  robbery,  holdup, 
^tiid  similar  crimes. 


the  point  of  view  of  the  Insurer  and  the 
insured. 


I  want  it  to  be'  made  immistakably 
clear  to  those  who  will  be  responsible  for 
the  admlnistiation  and  operation  of  title 
X  that  the  committee  report  language 
means  exactly  what  it  says.  It  means 
that  essential  property  insurance  must 
be  made  available  to  our  Inner  city  resi- 
dents at  reasonable  cost  and  this  Insur- 
ance Includes  insurance  against  losses 
from  robbei-y.  holdup,  and  arson. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  action  of  the  com- 
mittee served  only  to  verify  the  original 
intent  of  this  legislation.  As  the  Members 
of  the  House  are  aware,  this  bill  ema- 
nated from  the  report  of  the  President's 
National  Advisory  Panel  on  Insurance  in 
Riot-Affected  Areas.  On  page  10  of  its 
report,  the  Panel  stated  its  belief  that 
the  FAIR  plans  will,  among  other  things, 
"secure  for  all  property  owTiers  equitable 
access  to  all  basic  lines  of  property  in- 
surance." 

The  Panel  was  well  aware  of  this  prob- 
lem of  crime  insurance.  On  page  20  of  its 
report,  it  noted  that  reported  and  unre- 
ported crime  losses  to  property  had  been 
estimated  at  almost  S4  billion  a  year.  The 
Panel  quite  rightly  observed  that  "what- 
ever the  real  magnitude  of  property 
losses  from  criminal  activity,  crime  in- 
surance is  viewed  by  those  exposed  to 
loss  as  an  essential  protection." 

Tills  staggering  figure  of  S4  billion  a 
year  losses  from  criminal  activities  al- 
most pales  into  insignificance  the  $75 
million  or  so  1967  losses  from  riots.  From 
the  very  beginning,  I  have  maintained 
that  there  is  not  a  single  argiunent  In 
favor  of  reinsurance  for  riots  that  does 
not  equally  apply  to  affording  protection 
from  crime  losses  at  reasonable  cost. 
Crime  insurance  Is  just  as  important  as 
riot  insurance.  Just  as  the  industry  tells 
us  that  riot  losses  can  become  cata- 
strophlcally  high,  thereby  posing  a  threat 
to  the  economic  improvement  of  the  com- 
mimity,  we  know  that  crime  losses  are 
already  astronomically  high  and  create 
the  same  problems  for  homeowners  and 
small  businessmen  in  the  inner  city  as 
riot  losses. 

The  panel  also  recognized  that  cover- 
age imder  burglary  and  theft  policies,  as 
a  rule,  included  coverage  for  crime  losses. 
The  Panel  stated  the  terms  "burglary 
and  theft"  were  insurance  company 
terms  and  included  insurance  against 
crime  losses. 

On  page  89  of  its  report,  the  Panel  rec- 
ommended that  the  FAIR  plans  should 
assist  property  owners  in  obtaining  bur- 
glary and  theft  insurance.  In  making  its 
recommendation,  the  Panel  stated: 

It  may  be  necessary  to  redesign  the  crime 
policies — by  apprc^riate  use  of  deductibles, 
requirements  for  protective  devices,  and 
other  underwriting  controls — in  order  to 
make  such  policies  economically  sound  from 


The  Panel  recognized  the  need  for 
more  research  and  experience  with  crime 
Insurance  in  the  urban  core  but  stressed 
that  the  PAIR  plans  should  be  able  to 
offer  at  least  a  "basic  opportunity  to 
those  wishing  to  purchase  crime  in- 
surance." 

The  concept  of  crime  Insurance  cov- 
erage imder  the  FAIR  plans  was  carried 
over  from  the  recommendations  of  the 
President's  Panel  into  title  X  of  the  pres- 
ent bill.  Indeed,  the  findings  and  declara- 
tion of  purpose  set  forth  in  section  1002 
refer  to  the  plight  of  responsible  owners 
of  well-maintained  residential,  business 
and  other  properties  who  cannot  "ob- 
tain adequate  property  insurance  against 
fire,  crime  and  other  perils;  the  lack  of 
such  insurance  coverage  accelerates  the 
deterioration    of    these    areas    by    dis- 
couraging  private  investment  and  re- 
stricting the  availablility  of  credit  to 
repair  and  improve  the  property  therein; 
and  this  deterioration  poses  a  serious 
threat  to  the  economy."  Section  1002(a) 
(4)  states  that  the  national  interest  de- 
mands urgent  action  by  the  Congress  to 
assure  that  essential  lines  of  property 
insurance,  including  lines  providing  for 
protection  against  riot  and  civil  commo- 
tion damage  be  available  to  property 
owners  at  reasonable  cost.  Section  1002 
(b)  holds  the  purpose  of  the  title  to  en- 
courage and  assist  the  property  insur- 
ance Industry  to  develop  and  carry  out 
statewide  programs  which  will  make  nec- 
essary    property     insurance     coverage 
against   flre,   crime,   and   other   perils 
readily  available.  If  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  States,  and  the  industry  enter 
into  FAIR  plans  which  do  not  make  pro- 
vision for  the  writing  of  crime  lines  in- 
surance at  a  reasonable  cost,  they  will  be 
flouting  the  very  pui-pose  of  the  act. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  that 
the  crime  lines  insurance  must  be  offered 
at  reasonable  cost.  By  reasonable  cost,  I 
mean  a  premium  price  which  is  commen- 
surate with  the  ability  of  the  property 
owner  to  pay.  To  me,  there  is  no  dif- 
ference between  the  industry's  refusal  to 
v.'rite  any  insurance  at  all  or  their  will- 
ingness to  wi'ite  the  insurance  rates  so 
high  as  to  be  prohibitive. 

I  am  aware  that  the  premium  cost  of 
crime  insurance  presents  special  prob- 
lems. Indeed,  this  is  recognized  by  sec- 
tion 1235  of  the  bill  which  calls  for  spe- 
cial studies  of  reinsurance  and  other 
means  to  help  assure  an  adequate  market 
for  burglary  and  theft  and  other  prop- 
erty Insurance  in  urban  areas.  But.  if  the 
FAIR  plans  are  not  providing  crime  lines 
insurance  at  reasonable  cost,  then  the 
very  structure  of  the  whole  act  will  be 
threatened.  It  makes  no  sense  to  afford 
liot  reinsurance  in  order  to  make  essen- 
tial property  insurance  available  and  at 
the  same  time  continue  a  situation  where 
crime  insui-ance  is  unavailable  or  is 
available    orUy    at   extravagantly    high 

rates. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress.  I 
supported  a  bill.  H.R.  10409.  which  in- 
corporated H.R.  5584  which  I  introduced 
in  the  House  on  February  16.  1967.  I 
should  like  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  that  this  legislation  was 


Introduced  prior  to  the  riots  that 
occurred  in  Detroit.  Newark.  Chicago. 
Washington,  D.C..  and  many  other  cities 
all  over  our  Nation.  My  bill,  H.R.  5584, 
became  title  HI  on  page  13  of  H.R.  10409, 
which  called  upon  the  Small  Business 
Administration  to  conduct  a  study  and 
make  appropriate  recommendations  to 
determine  ways  that  small  businesses 
could  protect  themselves  from  criminal 
activity.  This  bill  was  subsequently  incor- 
porated into  S.  1862,  which  became  law 
last  October  1967.  The  results  of  that 
study  are  due  this  fall. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  will  make  positive 
and  meaningful  recommendations  for 
legislation.  Such  legislation,  coupled  with 
effective  operation  of  the  FAIR  plans, 
may  well  be  one  of  the  most  effective 
benefits  conferred  upon  small  business- 
men all  over  America  in  recent  years. 
Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  m 
support  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of   1968— H.R.   17989.  a 
milestone  In  urban  legislation.  I  am  im- 
pressed by  the  scope  of  its  programs  di- 
rected toward  meeting  the  Nation's  grow- 
ing   housing    and    urban    development 
problems.    What    is    particularly    sig- 
nificant, is  the  emphasis  placed  on  in- 
creasing the  supply  of  standard  housing 
for  the  Nation's  ill  housed.  For  one  thing. 
it  proposes  an  entirely  new  program  of 
homeownership,  whereby  the  poor  can 
become  active  partners  in  America  and 
its  future.  Under  this  pioneering  pro- 
gram,   homeownership    would    be    sub- 
sidized  by   a  Federal   payment   to   the 
mortgage  lender  which  would  reduce  the 
homeowners  monthly  mortgage  payment. 
In  the  field  of  rental  housing  for  low- 
and  moderate-income  families,  a  com- 
panion prgram  provides  for  rental  hous- 
ing with  an  interest  subsidy  as  low  as  1 
percent  and  related  to  the  tenant's  In- 
come. 

Other  provisions  are  designed  to  m- 
crease  the  volume  of  housing  for  low- 
income  families  by  continuing  and  ex- 
panding the  30-year  public  housing  pro- 
gram, through  involvement  of  private 
enterprise  in  construction  and  even  man- 
agement imder  the  turnkey  process.  Still 
another  provision  in  the  bill  intended  to 
stimulate  the  private  production  of  hous- 
ing for  low-  and  moderate-income  fam- 
ilies authorizes  special  FHA  mortgage 
insurance  for  such  families  who  can- 
not meet  regular  credit  standards,  but 
who  are  reasonably  satisfactory  risks 
with  budget  and  related  coimseUng.  A 
new  system  of  national  housing  partner- 
ships is  also  proposed  Ijetween  private 
enterprise  and  the  Federal  Government. 
with  tax  incentives  to  help  make  the 
low-  and  moderate-income  market  more 
attractive  to  private  investors. 

In  the  field  of  urban  renewal  the  bill 
makes  possible  the  better  utilization  of 
funds  into  projects  which  will  provide 
more  new  and  rehabilitated  lower-in- 
come housing. 

The  bill  also  expands  and  continues 
the  new  model  cities  program,  which  em- 
bodies innovative  approaches  to  renew- 
ing slum  and  blighted  neighborhoods. 
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In  my  opinion  H.R.  17989  establishes 
the  timetable  if  we  are  to  meet  the  crisis 
of  our  cities. 

President  Johnson  said  in  his  message 

on  the  cities: 

If  the  promise  of  the  American  city  Is  to 
be  recaptured.  If  our  cities  are  to  be  saved 
from  the  blight  of  obsolescence  and  despair — 
we  must  now  flrmly  set  the  course  that 
America  will  travel.  There  is  no  time  to  lose. 

Your  favorable  vote  on  this  vital  and 
significant  legislation  will  put  America 
on  that  course. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
also  like  to  commend  the  gentleman  for 
bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor  at  this  time. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
support  the  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1968. 

I  want  to  spealc  particularly  about  its 
property  protection  and  einsurance  fea- 
tures which  I  consider  excellent  answers 
to  two  problems  of  critical  proportions. 

The  Insurance  propcsals  substantially 
Implement  the  principal  recommenda- 
tions of  the  President's  National  Advi- 
sory Panel  on  Insurance  in  Riot-Affected 
Areas.  The  Panel  made  a  thorough  study 
of  the  problems  and  of  the  possible  solu- 
tions. Their  conclusions  seem  to  me  to 
meet  the  case 

The  great  need  for  property  insurance 
In  our  central  cities — a  need  for  Are  and 
extended  coverage,  for  insurance  against 
vandalism  and  malicious  mischief,  cov- 
erage again.st  burglary  and  theft:  and 

The  critical  need  for  reinsurance 
against  property  loss  from  riots  and  civil 
disorders  in  all  standard  lines  of  prop- 
erty insurance. 

Householders  and  shopkeepers  by  the 
thousands  in  the  urban  cores  of  our  older 
metropolitan  areas  are  unable  to  pur- 
chase property  insurance.  Because  these 
areas  frequently  have  a  large  proportion 
of  deteriorated,  poorly  maintained,  and 
old  housing  and  a  large  nimiber  of  vacant 
buildings  and  stores,  the  exposure  to  Are 
hazard  is  generally  greater.  There  are  in 
these  same  areas  many  good  homes  and 
businesses  with  owners  of  high  respon- 
sibility. 

Many  insurance  companies  and  their 
agents  have  maintained  maps  outlining 
boundaries  within  which  it  is  uneconomi- 
cal to  write  property  insurance  policies. 
This  amounts  to  a  blanket  ban  on  entire 
areas.  Insurable  risks  are  not  distin- 
guished from  uninsurable  risks. 

The  implications  of  sjch  denials  of 
insurance  for  an  economically  depressed 
area  are  indeed  grave.  The  a;ea  of  blight 
grows  larger  as  homeowners  and  busi- 
nessmen, for  lack  of  insurance,  leave  the 
area.  Without  insurance,  a  homeowner 
and  a  businessman  cannot  get  credit 
from  a  bank  or  other  lender  to  repair  a 
sti-ucture  or  carry  an  inventoiT 

The  insurance  proposal  before  us 
would  remedy  the  present  untenable  sit- 
uation. It  would  encourage  the  State 
commissioners  of  insurance  to  cooperate 


with  the  prlv.ite  insurance  industry  in 
developing  statewide  plans  to  make  es- 
sential property  Insurance  available. 

Key  features  of  the  plans  are  inspec- 
tion facilities  and  placement  facilities 
which  help  gieatly  to  surmount  the  prop- 
erty insurance  problems  of  the  .many 
thousands  of  our  citizens  who  are  try- 
ing to  maintain  their  liomes  and  busi- 
nesses in  urban  core  areas. 

The  insuiance  companies  would  op- 
erate facilities  for  inspecting  properties 
to  establish  whether  they  are  insurable. 
No  property  would  be  denied  insurance 
without  an  inspection,  without  cost  to 
the  owner,  and  a  determination  that  the 
property  is  not  insurable. 

Placement  facilities  would  help  aetents 
and  brokers  place  insurance  with  com- 
panies after  physical  inspections  estab- 
lish that  a  property  is  Insurable. 

The  other  problem  which  this  legisla- 
tion meets  is  reinsurance  against  loss 
from  riots  and  civil  disorders.  This  is  a 
problem  which  insurance  companies  have 
been  encountering  in  recent  years  as  a 
result  of  the  riots  and  the  threat  of  riots. 

Most  property  insurers  reinsure  against 
losses  from  catastrophes  with  several 
large  reinsurers.  For  a  premium  cover- 
inij  a  wide  range  of  catastrophe  perils — 
explosions,  hurricanes,  and  riots,  among 
others — insurance  companies  purchase 
reinsurance  for  all  their  standard  lines  of 
property  insurance.  The  property  owner 
of  a  home,  a  business,  or  an  industrial 
plant  has  coverage  not  only  against  loss 
from  an  isolated  peril  such  as  fire  which 
may  accidrntally  occur  on  his  own  prem- 
ises but  also  from  a  catastrophic  Are  as 
a  result  of  a  riot  which  engulfs  his  as 
well  as  other  property  In  the  area. 

Insured  lo.sses  from  riots  and  civil  com- 
motion in  recent  years — an  estimated 
$60  million  in  1967  and  already  as  much 
as  perhaps  $75  million  so  far  this  year, 
and  a  threat  of  more  to  come — has  im- 
paired the  reinsurance  market.  Reinsur- 
ance is  becoming  as  unavailable  for 
the  insurance  companies  as  property  in- 
surance is  for  the  homeowner  or  busi- 
nessman. 

The  problem  of  reinsurance  is  critical 
because  entire  metropolitan  areas  may 
be  affected  if  insurance  companies  can- 
not purchase  reinsurance.  Policies  in  a 
variety  of  standard  lines  of  insurances — 
fire  and  extended  coverage,  boiler  and 
machinery,  inland  marine,  plate  glass, 
and  burglary  and  theft,  to  mention  only 
a  few — may  have  to  be  canceled  where 
there  may  be  a  threat  of  riots  or  civil 
disorders.  Wholesale  cancellations  of 
policies  can  be  a  most  serious  matter  for 
advances  of  credit  by  lending  institutions 
which  have  an  insurable  interest  in  mort- 
gages, raw  materials,  and  business  in- 
ventories. A  credit  crisis  could  threaten 
the  economy  if  such  cancellations  were 
permitted  to  happen. 

Title  X  of  this  act  would  meet  this 
critical,  national  need  for  reinsurance 
through  the  sale  of  Federal  reinsurance 
against  riot  and  civil  commotion  losses. 
The  insurance  companies  would  pay  for 
this  reinsurance  and  would  also  share  in 
the  losses  along  with  the  States  and  the 
Federal  Government.  This  availability 
of  reinsurance  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  provide  the  necessary  incen- 


tives for  the  States  and  the  Insurance 
industry  to  cooperate  in  developing  and 
operating  the  statewide  plans  to  make 
property  insurance  more  readily  avail- 
able. 

I  strongly  urge  the  enactment  of  thi.s 
title. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
prentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman  I  ri.se 
in  support  of  H.R.  17989.  the  Housinu 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968.  Tliis 
is  a  bill  which  merits  the  support  of  all 
of  us  who  are  vitally  concerned  with  the 
future  of  our  American  cities,  regard- 
less of  size  and  geographical  location.  Bv 
passing  this  measure,  we  will  be  alBrmir.-; 
a  national  soal  first  enunciated  in  1949 
That  goal  was  "a  decent  home  and  a  de- 
cent environment  for  every  American 
family." 

Almost  two  decades  have  passed  since 
the  enactment  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949.  As  a  member  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  for  14  years,  sitting 
on  the  subcommittee  responsible  for  the 
funding  of  these  housing  programs.  I  am 
flrmly  convinced  that  the  legislation  we 
are  considering  today  at  long  last  puts 
us  flrmly  on  the  road  to  realizing  that 
goal. 

True,  there  have  been  earlier  housin- 
bills  addressed  to  the  problems  of  our 
cities,  and  all  of  them  have  provided  sub- 
stantial assistance  in  building  a  better 
and  stronger  America. 

Over  the  years  we  have  been  addressing 
ourselves  to  housing  needs,  and  urban 
renewal;  rehabilitation:  public  works: 
open  space  and  recreation:  transporta- 
tion, and  planning  as  well  as  other  ele- 
ments of  urban  growth. 

In  previous  measures  we  were  success- 
ful in  putting  on  the  books  such  inno- 
vative programs  as  water  and  sewer 
grants,  grants  for  advance  acquisition  of 
land  and  new  aids  for  code  enforcement. 

We  enacted  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram, and  just  2  years  ago  we  passed 
the  model  cities  program,  a  most  innova- 
tive concept  of  Federal  aid  to  help  cities, 
both  large  and  small,  revitalize  slum  and 
blighted  areas  by  a  massive  concentra- 
tion of  Federal  aid,  as  well  as  State  and 
local  resources. 

Today,  we  are  considering  a  bill  that 
extends  and  makes  improvements  in 
many  of  these  earlier  bills.  H.R.  17989 
represents  the  considered  judgments  of 
the  respective  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress, as  well  as  the  views  of  the  scores 
of  citizens  and  organizations  who  have 
given  these  committees  the  benefits  of 
their  views  and  experience  in  the  field  of 
housing  and  urban  development. 

I  am  firm  in  my  belief  that  this  bill 
will  provide  the  impetus  the  Nation 
needs  to  move  forward  in  its  battle 
against  slums  and  blight.  I  am  particu- 
larly impressed  with  the  emphasis  placed 
on  providing  a  substantial  volume  of 
housing  for  the  poor  and  disadvantaged 
F^irther.  I  endorse  the  requirement  that 
in  the  production  of  housing  for  low- 
income  families,  opportunities  for  em- 
ployment will  be  given  to  lower  income 
persons  living  in  the  areas  where  such 
housing  will  be  built. 
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TITLE  I — LOW-   AND   MODERATE-INCOMB 
HOUSIKO 

Now.  I  would  like  to  address  myself 
briefly  to  some  of  the  more  important 
portions  of  this  bill.  Title  I  provides  a  new 
program  of  homeownership  for  low-  and 
moderate-income  families,  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  making  periodic  pay- 
ments to  lenders  who  make  FHA-insured 
home  mortgage  loans  to  these  families. 
This  new  program  would  bring  home- 
ownership  within  the  reach  of  thousands 
of  families  who  otherwise  would  have  to 
live  in  unsatisfactory  housing.  Other  sig- 
nificant portions  of  this  title  provide 
special  FHA  mortgage  insurance  for  low- 
and  moderate-income  families  who  can- 
not meet  regular  credit  standards,  but 
who  are  "reasonably  satisfactory"  risks 
with  budget  and  related  counseling.  It 
also  authorizes  FHA  mortgage  insurance 
for  the  purchase,  repair,  rehabilitation, 
or  construction  of  housing  located  in  an 
older,  declining  urban  area  without  re- 
gard to  the  normal  requirements  of  a 
particular  FHA  mortgage  insurance  pro- 
gram, if  FHA  finds  that  the  area  Is  rea- 
.sonably  viable,  and  the  property  is  an  ac- 
ceptable risk. 

The  title  also  sets  up  a  new  special 
iisk  insurance  fund  that  would  benefit 
the  new  special  mortgage  Insurance  pro- 
prams  for  housing  for  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income families.  It  provides  special 
technical  assistance  and  interest-free 
loans  to  nonprofit  sponsors  for  the  con- 
struction, rehabilitation  and  operation  of 
low-  and  moderate-income  housing  to 
cover  certain  preconstruction  costs  under 
federally  assisted  programs.  A  National 
Home  Ownership  Foundation  would  also 
be  authorized  to  carry  out  a  continuing 
program  of  encouraging  private  and  pub- 
lic organizations  to  provide  increased 
homeownership  and  housing  opportuni- 
ties in  urban  and  rural  areas  for  lower 
income  families. 

TITLE  II — RENT.'NL    HOtJSING    FOB    LOW-    AND 
MODtH.-ME-INCOME    HOUSING 

Title  II  is  especially  deserving  of  your 
.support.  It  would  authorize  a  new  pro- 
tiram  of  Federal  assistance  to  rental  and 
cooperative  housing  for  lov^'-  and  moder- 
ate-income families.  The  assistance 
would  be  in  the  form  of  periodic  pay- 
ments to  the  mortgage  financing  the 
housing  to  reduce  the  mortgagors'  Inter- 
est costs  on  a  market  rate  project  mort- 
gage. The  rent  supplement  program 
would  be  expanded  to  meet  the  growing 
need  for  housing,  and  the  30-year-old 
public  housing  would  be  continued  and 
expanded  by  increasing  the  authority  for 
annual  contributions  by  $100  million  on 
enactment  of  the  bill  and  by  $150  million 
on  July  1.  1969.  and  July  1.  1970.  Title 
II  also  calls  for  grants  to  local  housing 
authorities  to  help  finance  tenant  serv- 
ices in  public  housing. 

TITLE    lU — FHA    MORTGAGE    INSUEANCE 

Title  ni  provides  for  a  series  of  per- 
fecting and  liberalizing  changes  in  exist- 
ing FHA  mortgage  insurance  programs. 
One  change  v^-orth  noting  allows  the  cost 
of  major  nursing  home  equipment  to  be 
included  in  an  insured  nursing  home 
mortgage.  Another  change  increases  the 
loan  limitetion  in  the  FHA  home  im- 
provement loan  insurance  program  from 


$3,500  to  $5,000,  extends  the  maturity 
from  5  to  7  years  and  permits  a  small 
increase  in  financing  charges. 

TITLE     IV — URBAN     RENEWAL 

Title  IV  deals  with  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram, and  pi-ovides  a  significant  change 
in  the  program  by  authorizing  Federal 
financial  assistance  to  neighborhood  de- 
velopment programs.  Such  a  program 
would  consist  of  urban  renewal  project 
undertakings  and  activities  in  one  or 
more  urban  renewal  areas  that  are 
planned  and  carried  out  on  the  basis  of 
annual  increments.  Financing  would  be 
based  on  the  amount  of  loan  and  grant 
funds  needed  to  carry  out  the  activities 
planned  during  a  12-month  period  in 
each  of  the  mban  renewal  areas  included 
in  a  community's  program. 

The  authorization  for  urban  renewal 
grants  would  be  increased  by  $1.4  billion 
on  July  1,  1969,  and  in  addition,  the 
authorization  for  urban  renewal  grants 
for  projects  in  model  cities  areas  would 
be  increased  by  $350  million  on  enact- 
ment. Rehabilitation  loans  and  grants 
are  continued.  Tlie  title  also  provides 
that  20  percent  of  the  housing  built  in 
predominantly  residential  reuse  urban 
renewal  areas  be  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families. 

TITLE   V — URBAN    PLANNING   AND    FACILITIES 

Title  V  would  authorize  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  make  comprehen- 
sive planning  grants  to  State  planning 
agencies  for  assistance  to  district  plan- 
ning agencies  for  rural  and  other  non- 
metropolitan  areas.  A  grant  authoriza- 
tion of  $20  million  would  be  provided  for 
these  planning  grants  in  fiscal  1969.  and 
the  Secretai-y  of  Agriculture  would  be 
given  certain  functions  v^^th  respect  to 
planning  grants  for  districts,  including 
a  requirement  that  he  be  consulted  be- 
fore any  such  grant  is  made. 

The  Secretai-y  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  would  be  authorized  to 
make  planning  grants  directly  to  cities 
within  metropolitan  areas— without  pop- 
ulation limit — and  to  Indian  tribal  plan- 
mng  councils  or  other  bodies  for  plan- 
ning on  Indian  reservations.  Grants 
would  also  be  authorized  for  regional 
and  district  councils  of  government,  as 
well  as  those  organized  on  a  metropoli- 
tan basis. 

Title  V  also  provides  for  supplemen- 
tary grants  for  planned  areawide  devel- 
opment; advance  acquisition  of  land,  and 
continuation  of  the  interim  planning  re- 
quirements provision  of  the  water  and 
sewer  facilities  grant  program  from  July 
1, 1968  to  October  1. 1969.  The  authoriza- 
tions for  appropriations  for  the  water 
and  sewer,  neighborhood  facilities,  and 
advance  acquisition  of  land  programs 
would  be  extended. 


TITLE  VI URBAN  MASS  TRANSPORTATION 

The  appropriations  authorized  for 
grants  and  other  assistance  to  urban 
mass  transportation  would  be  increased 
by  $190  million  for  fiscal  year  1970.  and 
the  amoimt  of  f  imds  which  could  be  used 
for  research,  development,  and  demon- 
stration projects  commencing  July  1, 
1968,  would  be  increased  by  $6  million, 
with  the  limit  removed  commencing  July 
1, 1969. 
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TITLE  VII — SECONDARY  MORTGAGE  MARKET 

FNMA's  present  secondary  market 
operation  would  be  turned  over  to  a  Gov- 
ernment chartered  private  corporation 
known  as  the  Government  National 
Mortgage  Association — GNMA.  The  pres- 
ent special  assistance  and  management 
and  liquidating  functions  would  be  oper- 
ated by  the  new  GNMA. 

In  the  interests  of  time,  I  shall  sum- 
marize the  remaining  titles  in  the  bill, 
all  of  which  are  essential  and  merit  your 
support. 

TITLE  VIII— NATIONAL  HOUSING  PARTNERSHIP-^ 
NHP 

NHP  would  join  with  local  investors  to 
mobilize  private  capital  and  business 
skills  to  build  low-  and  moderate-income 
housing.  Investors  as  limited  partner- 
ship have  no  liability  beyond  investment; 
and  investors  do  have  possible  tax  ad- 
vantage on  any  partnership  losses. 

TITLE  IX RURAL  HOUSING 

Authorizes  direct  and  insured  loans  in 
rural  areas  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families  and  to  cooperatives  for 
rental  housing  where  title  I  or  II  assist- 
ance is  not  available.  Interest  supple- 
ments are  available.  Also  authorized  are 
grants  and  loans  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  assist  mutual 
and  self-help  housing  enterprises. 

TITLE  X NATIONAL  INSURANCE  DEVELOPMENT 

PROGRAM 

Authorizes  a  Federal  program  of  re- 
insurance against  property  loss  from  riots 
to  private  insurance  companies  so  as  to 
continue  regular  line  coverage  againt  ex- 
traordinar>-  losses.  Losses  to  be  shared 
by  companies,  the  State,  and  by  the  pro- 
gram fund.  FAIR  plans  are  also  required 
to  assure  property  owners  fair  access  to 
property  insurance.  Rehabilitation  loans 
and  grants  would  be  available  to  prop- 
erty owners  to  assist  them  in  bringing 
their  property  up  to  insurable  stand- 
ards— amendment  in  title  IV. 

Mr.  Chairman,  drafted  to  answer  a 
pressing  need,  the  proposed  national  in- 
surance develoi^ment  program  would  help 
provide  adequate  insurance  and  reason- 
able rates  for  property  owners  in  urban 
districts  highly  vulnerable  to  riot  dam- 
age. Many  industries,  businesses,  and  in- 
dividuals cannot  obtain  the  kind  of  in- 
surance they  need — or  can  obtain  it  only 
at  prohibitively  high  rates — because  their 
property  is  situated  in  areas  the  insur- 
ance companies  deem  "riot  risks."  This 
puts  an  onerous  burden  on  the  shoulders 
of  urban  property  owners,  forcing  them 
to  exist  without  insurance  in  neighbor- 
hoods simmering  with  social  malaise  oi 
to  pay  astonishingly  high  rates  for  what 
insurance  they  can  get. 

Other  problems — problems  of  major 
sociological  significance — arise.  Ghetto 
landlords,  for  example,  are  reluctant  to 
rehabilitate  iminsured  or  inadequately 
insured  buildings  for  fear  their  invest- 
ment may  go  up  in  smoke.  And  urban 
businesses — the  kind  of  businesses  that 
provide  employment  in  the  ghetto — are 
being  driven  out  of  our  cities  by  soaring 
insurance  rates  and  dv\1ndling  insurance 
coverage. 

The  insurance  companies,  of  course, 
cannot  be  criticized  for  the  problems  I 
have    just    outlined.    These    companies 
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merely  set  rates  commensurate  with  risk. 
What  is  needed  to  attack  these  problems 
is  the  kind  of  Federal  action  proposed  in 
this  bill— a  program  of  riot  reinsurance. 

Trn.«  M NATIONAI,   FtOOD    INSUBANCi: 

Mr.  Chairman.  Title  XI  of  this  legis- 
lation provides  for  a  national  flood  insur- 
ance program,  which  I  advocated  many 
years  ago  following  the  disastrous  and 
ruinous  New  England  floods  accompany- 
ing Hurricane  Diane  on  August  19.  1955. 
The  bill  I  filed  in  the  84th  Congress  was 
H.R.  9071.  Congress  authorized  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Federal  Flood  Indem- 
nity Administration  in  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  when  it  passed  the 
Federal  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1956. 

As  a  member  of  the  Independent  Of- 
fices and  Housing  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee. I  led  the  fight  on  the  floor  of 
this  House  to  appropriate  funds  for  the 
Federal  Flood  Indemnity  Administra- 
tion. We  Irom  New  England  whose  region 
had  suffered  so  much  in  lives  lost  and 
property  damage  were  not  successful, 
and  the  flood  insurance  program  died  for 
lack  of  adequate  appropriations.  It  took 
a  series  of  natural  disasters  In  all  sec- 
tions of  this  Nation  during  the  ensuing 
12  years  to  again  underscore  the  urgency 
and  need  for  this  type  of  iiisurance. 

The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  would  be  authorized  to  es- 
tablish and  carry  out  a  national  flood  in- 
surance program  which  would  enable 
persons  to  purchase  insurance  against 
loss  resulting  from  physical  damage  to  or 
loss  of  real  property  or  personal  property 
arising  from  any  flood  occurring  in  the 
United  States.  He  would  be  directed  to 
encourage  and  arrange  for  maximum 
participation  in  the  program  by  insur- 
ance companies  and  other  insurers,  and 
by  related  agents,  brokers  and  organiza- 
tions. ^         ..  ^ 

The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to 
borrow  up  to  $150  million  from  the 
Treasury  to  carry  out  the  insurance  pro- 
gram. A  national  flood  insurance  fund 
would  be  established  for  making  pay- 
ments authorized  by  the  bill.  Including 
premium  equalization  pajinents  and  re- 
insurance for  losses  in  excess  of  losses 
assumed  by  insurance  company  pools 
formed  to  provide  flood  insurance. 

TITL*  Xn — FHA  MORTGAOX  «I8TT»ANC«  rO«  NON- 
PmOm     HOSPITALS 


A  new  FHA  mortgage  insurance  pro- 
gram would  be  authorized  for  nonprofit 
groups  to  build  and  rehabilitate  hospitals. 
The  maximum  mortgage  amount  could 
not  exceed  $25  million  nor  90  percent 
replacement  cost. 
Trrte  xm — housing  coals  and  a.nnual  hous- 

INO     BXrORT 

The  Congress  reaffirms  the  national 
housing  goal  stated  In  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  and  determines  that  it  should 
be  met  within  the  next  decade  by  the 
construction  or  rehabilitation  of  26 
million  housing  imits.  6  million  of 
these  for  low-  and  moderate-income 
families. 

The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  would  be  required  to  sub- 
mit annually  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  a  report 
of— 

First,  his  estimate  of  the  number  of 
standard  housing  units  produced  through 


new  construction  and  rehabilitation  the 
preceding  year; 

Second,  his  estimate  of  the  number  of 
such  units  produced  for  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income families; 

Third,  his  assessment  of  whether  the 
10-year  housing  goal  Is  being  met; 

Fourth,  his  recommendation  of  the 
current  annual  goal  to  meet  the  10- 
year  goal ;  and 

Fifth,  his  recommendations  of  the  leg- 
islative and  administrative  actions  nec- 
essary to  achieve  the  10-year  goal. 

TITL*    XIV — MIJBCD.LANBOUS 
MODEL    cmZS 

The  authorization  for  supplemental 
grants  for  model  cities  would  be  in- 
creased by  SI  billion  for  fiscal  1970.  and 
an  additional  $12  million  would  be  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  1969  for  grants  for 
planning  model  cities  programs.  Amounts 
authorized  but  not  appropriated  would 
be  made  available  for  appropriation  for 
any  succeeding  fiscal  year  commencing 
prior  to  July  1.  1970. 

URBAN   RENrWAL   DEMONSTRATION   GRANTS 

Urban  renewal  demonstration  grants 
would  be  authorized  to  be  made  to  non- 
profit organizations  Under  present  law 
these  grants  are  available  only  for  public 
bodies. 

The  limit  on  the  amount  of  urban  re- 
newal demonstration  grants  would  be  in- 
creased from  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of 
the  undertakings  to  90  percent  of  the 
cost. 

The  amount  of  funds  available  for  the 
grants  would  be  increased  from  $10  mil- 
lion to  $20  million. 

URBAN    INFORMATION   AND  TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE   GRANTS 

The  authorization  for  grants  to  States 
to  assist  in  the  provision  of  urban  in- 
formation and  technical  assistance  would 
be  increased  by  $5  million  for  fiscal  1969. 
and  by  $15  milUon  for  fiscal  year  1970. 

Amounts  authorized  for  these  grants 
but  not  appropriated  could  be  appro- 
priated for  any  succeeding  fiscal  year 
commencing  prior  to  July  1,  1970. 

ADVANCES  IN  TECHNOLOGY  IN  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN   DEVELOPMENT 

Such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  would 
be  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  com- 
mencing with  fiscal  year  1969,  for  studies 
of  new  and  improved  techniques  and 
methods  of  applying  advances  in  tech- 
nology to  housing  construction  and  re- 
habiliution.  and  to  urban  development. 
Three-year  contracts  would  be  author- 
ized for  such  studies  rather  than  2-year 
contracts  as  presently  authorized. 


COLLEGE   HOUSING 

Annual  grants  would  be  authorized  to 
be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  for  college  housing. 
Under  present  law,  the  Secretary  is  only 
authorized  to  make  loans.  The  grants 
would  be  made  to  reduce  the  cost  of  bor- 
rowing for  college  housing.  The  grants 
could  be  made  over  a  period  of  not  more 
than  40  years  and  could  be  in  an  amount 
equal  to  the  difference  between,  first,  the 
average  annual  debt  service  which  would 
be  required  to  be  paid,  during  the  life 
of  a  loan,  on  the  amoimt  borrowed  from 
sources  other  than  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  second,  the  average  annual 
debt  service  which  the  educational  in- 


stitution would  have  been  required  to 
pay,  during  the  life  of  the  loan,  on  a 
Federal  loan.  The  grant  contracts  could 
not  aggregate  an  amount  greater  than 
authorized  in  appropriation  acts,  and  the 
total  amount  of  grants  which  would  be 
paid  in  any  year  could  not  exceed  SIO 
mlUion,  which  amount  would  be  in- 
creased by  SIO  million  on  July  1,  1969 
Grants  as  well  as  loans  would  also  be 
authorized  to  acquire  existing  facilities 
which  are  not  in  need  of  rehabilitation 
or  renovation. 

HOUSING  FOR  THE  ELDERLY 

Limited  profit  sponsors  would  be  made 
eligible  for  Federal  loans  for  housing  for 
the  elderly.  Loans  to  such  sponsors  would 
be  limited  to  90  percent  of  development 
cost  of  the  housing. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  understand  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  about  the  Financial 
Institution  Act  that  has  been  reported 
from  the  committee  on  which  the  gen- 
tleman sits,  the  Banking  and  Ciurreno 
Committee.  That  bill  itself  is  not  in- 
cluded in  this  particular  bill,  H.R.  17989? 
Mr.  REUSS.  That  is  correct.  It  is  ex- 
cluded. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, there  are.  however,  some  changes 
made  in  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  oi 
1933,  as  appears  on  page  275  of  the  bill. 
I  direct  the  attention  of  the  gentlemar. 
particularly  to  lines  16  to  18.  which  say 
"and  may  issue  such  passbooks,  time  cer- 
tificates of  deposit,  or  other  evidence  oi 
savings  accounts  as  are  so  authorized. 
Placing  the  emphasis  on  "savings  ac- 
counts as  are  so  authorized. "  could  theru 
be  any  authorization  either  by  the  asso- 
ciation or  otherwise  of  any  accoimts  that 
are  not  savings  accounts? 

Mr.  REUSS.  No,  there  could  not  be. 
These  refer  entirely  to  so-called  time  or 
savings  deposits,  not  demand  deposits. 
That  is,  the  relationship  which  bank.^ 
have  to  their  depositors  are  not  per- 
mitted under  this  legislation. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  take  it 
from  the  answer  of  the  gentleman  that 
any  evidence  of  savings  banks,  if  so  au- 
thorized, would  not  constitute  what  we 
commonly  refer  to  as  shares  or  stock 
of  a  company? 

Mr.  REUSS.  That  is  correct.  Stock  i>. 
not  included. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  On  page 
276.  reference  is  made  to  the  fact  that 
a  minimimi  term  of  not  less  than  30  day.: 
may  be  required  before  amounts  can  be 
withdrawn.  May  I  inquire  to  what  extent 
the  building  and  loan  association  or  its 
charter  may  require  as  a  length  of  time 
in  which  an  individual  may  give  notice 
before  he  can  withdraw  the  sums  from 
the  building  and  loan  association? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado,  this  legislation  al- 
lows the  savings  and  loan  association  b.v 
its  charter  to  place  almost  any  length, 
of  time  on  its  withdrawal  requirement 
that  It  wishes.  Obviously  a  savings  ana 
loan  association  would  like  to  have  as 
long  term  money  coming  in  through  the 
incoming  window  as  it  can.  but  it  is  only 
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commonsense  to  point  out  that  if  it 
places  too  long  a  writhdrawal  time,  it  just 
is  not  going  to  get  any  money  coming  in. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  take  it 
they  are  authorized  to  put  whatever  lim- 
itation they  want,  and  I  assume  it  would 
have  to  meet  with  the  requirement  of 
the  Board  also. 

Mr.  REUSS.  That  is  correct.  The  Board 
may  by  regulation  prescribe. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Directing 
the  attention  of  the  gentleman  now  to 
line  15  on  page  276,  where  it  says,  "Sav- 
ings accounts  shall  not  be  subject  to 
check  or  to  withdrawal  or  transfer  on 
negotiable  or  transferable  order  or  au- 
thorization to  the  association,"  does  the 
gentleman  envision  the  building  and  loan 
association  will  have  the  right  to  set 
up  some  system  to  require  a  means 
whereby  savings  accounts  will  be  trans- 
ferred back  and  forth? 

Mr.  REUSS.  No,  that  would  be  pro- 
hibited. The  sense  of  the  sentence  to 
which  the  gentlemsm  from  Colorado  re- 
fers is  that  a  demand  deposit,  the  fimd- 
\Tiu.  of  which  passes  by  check,  is  pro- 
hibited. A  savings  account  may  be  trans- 
ferred, but  only  on  a  nonnegotiable  basis. 
Thus,  if  there  is  devolution  by  death, 
let  us  say,  of  course  the  savings  and  loan 
association  could  provide  that  the  widow 
succeed  to  the  account. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  direct  the 
gentleman's  attention  to  page  277,  lines 
14  to  16,  authorizing  the  association  to 
make  loans  not  exceeding  $5,000,  for  the 
repair,  equipping,  alteration,  or  improve- 
ment of  any  real  property,  including  the 
construction  of  new  structures  related  to 
residential  use  of  the  property. 

My  question  is:  Can  this  money  be 
used  for  any  kind  of  equipment  in  con- 
nection with  that  home? 

Mr.  REUSS.  If  it  satisfies  the  statu- 
tory definition  of  equipping  or  improve- 
ment of  any  real  property,  I  would  think 
it  could  be.  yes. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Does  the 
gentleman  believe  it  Is  possible  for  the 
FHA  to  guarantee  this  loan  the  same  as 
it  would  guarantee  the  other  loan  on  the 
property  itself? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  would  not  think  so.  The 
FHA  guarantees  only  real  property;  it 
does  not  guarantee  consumer  durable 
goods,  for  example.  In  fact,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  imdoubtedly  knows, 
savings  and  loan  associations  by  and 
large  rely  on  conventional  mortgage 
financing  and  do  not  much  use  FHA,  so 
even  on  real  estate,  while  FHA  probably 
could  be  used,  it  would  not  in  fact  be  used. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  explanation. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  TMr.  HalpernI. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
introduction  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  of  1949,  the  housing  goal  for  Amer- 
ica was  spelled  out  in  these  words:  "a 
decent  home  and  suitable  living  environ- 
nient  for  every  American  family." 

While  we  have  made  some  progress, 
\\e  have  sadly  failed  to  reach  anything 
like  that  goal  in  terms  of  today's  needs. 
Our  present  housing  problems  sadly  re- 
flect   the    gap    between    the    poverty- 


stricken  families  who  live  in  substandard 
housing  and  the  affluent  majority. 

A  paradox  exists  in  our  great  Ameri- 
can cities  today.  As  beautiful  new  build- 
ings rise  to  the  sky,  old  ones  criunble  and 
decay  before  our  eyes.  Today,  56  percent 
of  the  Nation's  minority  families  live  in 
central  cities,  and  almost  two-thirds  of 
these  live  in  neighborhoods  of  substand- 
ard housing  and  general  decay.  For  these 
citizens  who  must  live  in  the  poverty 
areas  of  our  cities,  the  goal  of  a  decent 
home  and  suitable  environment  is  still 
only  a  disttint  dream. 

Because  of  this  contrast,  the  problems 
of  our  cities  require  new  solutions  and 
the  success  of  our  housing  and  urban 
development  programs  becomes  even 
more  imperative. 

I  believe  that  H.R.  17989  offers  us 
much  hope.  It  is  one  of  the  boldest  and 
most  comprehensive  bills  in  the  field  of 
housing  and  turban  development  ever 
proposed.  I  commend  the  subcommit- 
tee— both  the  majority  and  the  mi- 
nority— for  their  painstaking,  productive 
efforts  to  offer  highly  enlightened  and 
meaningful  housing  and  urban  programs. 
And  I  wish  to  compliment  my  colleagues 
on  the  full  committee  for  their  intelli- 
gent, careful  scrutiny  of  the  legislation 
and  for  their  many  contributions  to  the 
ultimate  committee  bill  which  we  have 
before  us.  Its  strengthening  of  existing 
programs  and  progressive  new  ap- 
proaches sketches  a  design  to  build  a 
new  America  for  the  poor  citizen  who 
has  never  known  homeownership. 

The  basic  ills  of  our  central  cities,  large 
ghettos  occupied  by  the  disadvantaged 
minorities,  must  be  cured.  A  big  step 
in  this  direction  is  included  in  the  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  17989. 

Especially  important  are  those  titles  of 
the  act  which  provide  incentives  for 
liomeownership  among  low-  and  moder- 
ate-income families.  The  interest  sub- 
sidies for  home  mortgages  and  the 
broadening  of  eligibility  for  FHA  insur- 
ance plans  will  have  effects  which  reach 
far  beyond  the  provision  of  a  suitable 
structure  in  which  to  live.  Along  with 
homeownership  goes  a  real  concern  for 
the  well-being  of  a  community,  and  for 
the  maintaining  or  upgrading  of  prop- 
erty values.  Homeownership  also  leads  to 
more  stable  residence  patterns,  combat- 
ing the  serious  problem  of  student  turn- 
over having  such  a  profoimd  effect  on 
urban  school  systems  today.  In  all,  home- 
ownership,  as  encouraged  by  the  act, 
offers  a  true  stake  in  American  society 
to  those  segments  of  the  population  for 
whom  such  a  stake  may  not  have  been 
possible. 

Another  irmovative  section  of  the  act 
worthy  of  special  note  is  the  jobs-in- 
housing  program,  which  requires  that 
the  human  resources  of  the  local  com- 
mimity  be  utilized  in  construction  and 
rehabilitation  of  housing  projects  to  the 
greatest  extent  feasible.  This  program 
directly  attacks  the  problem  of  tirban 
unemployment,  and  will  involve  the  com- 
munity itself  in  local  improvement  in  a 
penetrating  and  meaningful  way. 

Also  important  is  the  urban  reinsur- 
ance guarantee  included  in  title  X,  as 
recommended  by  the  President's  Na- 
tional Advisory  Panel  on  Insurance  in 


Riot-Affected  Areas  earlier  this  year. 
This  program,  which  in  all  probability 
will  never  cost  the  Government  a  cent, 
encourages  private  insurance  companies 
to  make  insurance  available  to  property 
owners  in  ghetto  areas  without  any  fear 
of  disastrous  consequences.  Only  by  as- 
suring that  such  insurance  is  available 
can  we  hope  to  attract  business  develop- 
ment to  the  ghetto  and  break  the  cycle 
of  ghetto  unemployment  and  low 
productivity. 

An  extremely  important  provision  of 
the  bill  for  turning  the  blighted  ghettos 
into  a  decent  place  to  live  is  the  neigh- 
borhood development  program.  The  bill 
would  authorize  an  alternative  form  of 
urban  renewal  under  which  a  community 
could  elect  to  cari-y  a  project  on  the  basis 
of  armual  budgeting  over  the  period  re- 
quired for  completion,  in  place  of  the 
current  lump-sum  commitment  for  the 
entire  project.  By  freeing  the  fiow  of 
urban  renewal  fimds,  this  should  facili- 
tate more  rapid  urban  renewal  develop- 
ment on  an  effective  scale.  Under  present 
law  the  execution  of  a  loan  and  grant 
contract  often  requires  a  detailed  urban 
renewal  plan  which  in  some  cases  might 
cover  4  or  5  years'  work.  Under  this  new 
formtila,  detailed  plans  could  simply  be 
limited  to  the  year  ahead,  thus  allowing 
more  flexibility  for  future  work. 

Serving  as  an  aid  to  housing  sponsors, 
the  bill  would  authorize  interest-free 
loans  to  cover  preconstruction  expenses 
of  nonprofit  housing  sponsors.  It  would 
also  establish  a  National  Home  Owner- 
ship Foundation  to  encourage  private 
and  public  organizations  at  the  national 
and  local  level  to  provide  increased  home- 
ownership  for  lower  income  families.  The 
foundation  would  be  a  central  source  of 
assistance  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
private  local  organizations  engaged  in 
developing  housing  programs  for  the 
poor. 

Thus,  the  bill  contains  new  ideas  which 
can  lead  to  a  greater  and  far  more  effec- 
tive involvement  of  the  private  sector  in 
the  solution  of  our  country's  housing  and 
urban  problems. 

Today  our  domestic  programs  must  be 
given  top  priority.  The  poor  and  the  dis- 
advantaged must  be  brought  into  the 
Nation's  mainstream  of  abundance. 
Homeownership  and  decent  environ- 
ments would  immeasurably  brighten  the 
lives  of  our  ghetto  dwellers.  Consequent- 
ly an  increased  standard  of  living  and 
greater  opportunities  for  homeownership, 
as  outlined  in  H.R.  17989,  will  awaken 
the  dormant  values  of  individual  and 
family  pride,  ownership,  and  civic  re- 
sponsibility. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the 
most  bold  and  comprehensive  legislation 
in  the  field  of  housing  and  urban  devel- 
opment ever  offered  in  the  Congress. 
Naturally,  there  are  some  further  provi- 
sions I  would  like  to  see  included  in  the 
bill  and  there  are  some  improvements  I 
feel  can  be  made. 

I,  for  one,  anticipate  offering  an 
amendment  to  clarify  an  inconsistency 
in  the  act  whioh  under  present  phrasing 
could  prevent  rehabilitation  loans  and 
grants  from  being  given  in  those  areas 
where  they  are  most  needed.  I  trust  that 
this  House  in  its  wisdom  will  overwhelm- 
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ingly  approve  this  much  needed  and  long 
overdue  legislation. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Ashley]. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ques- 
tion 18  not  whether  or  not  the  Nation  is 
going  to  undergo  enormous  urban  growth 
in  the  immediate  years  and  decades 
ahead,  but  rather  how  well  we  are  going 
to  prepare  for  growth  trends  which  are 
unmistakably  clear. 

The  bill  before  us  enlists  the  creativity 
and  energy  of  Rovemment.  both  Federal 
and  local,  and  of  the  private  sector  of 
our  economy  in  this  effort.  It  is  a  far- 
reaching,  imaginative,  and  compassion- 
ate bin  and  one  which  I  am  confident 
this  House  wlU  support. 

On  a  measure  of  this  scope  and  sub- 
stance, it  Is  not  surprising  that  there 
are  areas  of  conflicting  opinion.  What 
is  surpriislng.  in  my  view,  is  that  so  many 
of  the  components  of  the  bill  before  us 
have  commanded  so  much  bipartisan 
agreement. 

A  reading  of  the  minority  views  con- 
tained In  the  report  on  H.R.  1798. 
signed  by  nine  of  the  14  minority  Mem- 
bers, reveals  that  they  agree  that  there 
must  be  "a  major  attack  on  the  prob- 
lems of  the  poor  In  the  field  of  housing" 
and  that  they  "endorse  the  attempt  to 
establish  means  of  extending  home  own- 
ership to  the  Nation's  poor  " 

They  also  endorse  the  setting  up  of  a 
National  Homeownership  Foundation 
which,  of  course,  was  originally  spon- 
sored by  the  distinguished  ranking  mem- 
ber of  our  committee  [Mr.  WidnallI  and 
108  House  Members. 

They  approve  new  plans  for  an  alterna- 
tive form  of  urban  renewal,  the  neigh- 
borhood development  program,  and  they 
"applaud  the  emphasis  in  mass  transit 
and  particularly  the  means  taken  to  Im- 
plement the  raising  of  the  non-Federal 
share." 

They  also  approve  of  the  return  of 
FNMA  to  private  control  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  new  Government  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association. 

They  regard  new  urban  riot  and  flood 
insurance  programs  as  "matters  of 
urgent  priority"  and  they  state  their  be- 
lief that  mortgage  insurance  for  non- 
profit hospitals  Is  most  worthwhile. 

The  minority  views  also  express  agree- 
ment that  expansion  of  the  water  and 
sewer  program  is  long  overdue. 

What  the  minority  appears  to  com- 
plain about  Is  the  idea  that  the  Congress 
act  now  to  meet  the  backlog  of  housing 
and  related  problems  that  now  face  us 
and  which  are  certain  to  become  greater 
In  the  days  ahead.  Their  advice  is  to 
pursue  this  goal  "whenever  possible 
wlhln  reason"  and  to  Ignore  both  the 
Kemer  Commission  recommendation 
that  six  million  units  of  housing  be  pro- 
duced In  5  years  and  the  administration 
proposal  that  the  six  million  units  be 
constructed  in  the  next  10  years. 

I  cannot  agree  that  the  administration 
target  Is  unrealistic  or  beyond  the  reach 
of  our  economic  resources,  taking  Into 
accoimt  the  expected  growth  of  the  na- 
tional economy. 

If  our  gross  national  product  grows  as 
expected  from  $785  billion  in  1967  to  an 


estimated  $1,445  billion  in  1978,  resi- 
dential construction  expenditures  would 
account  for  less  than  4  percent  of  GNP 
in  the  early  years  of  the  target  decade 
and  would  range  between  4V2  percent 
and  5  percent  of  GNP  In  the  latter  part 
of  the  decade.  Labor  resources  will  be 
available  as  the  labor  force  grows;  mate- 
rials production  does  not  pose  a  problem 
in  our  highly  Industrialized  society; 
there  Is  ample  land  available:  and  addi- 
tional savings  will  be  generated  by  eco- 
nomic growth  to  provide  the  necessary 
financial  capital. 

The  real  hang-up  In  the  bill  before  us, 
Mr.  Chairman,  relates  to  the  new  sec- 
tion 235  and  236  programs  which  seek 
to  assist  moderate-Income  families — 
those  who  earn  too  much  to  qualify  for 
public  housing  and  too  little  to  obtain 
decent  shelter  on  the  private  market — to 
buy  or  rent  homes  by  permitting  a  sub- 
sidy equivalent  to  a  reduction  of  the 
Interest  rate  to  1  percent. 

I  can  only  say  that  this  Is  a  new  and 
promising  approach  to  a  problem  which 
neither  public  housing  nor  rent  supple- 
ments nor  the  below-market  221(d)  t3) 
program  have  been  able  to  meet  effec- 
tively. 

I  am  sympathetic  to  the  proposition 
that  our  efforts  and  resources  .should  be 
directed  primarily  to  the  verj-  poor  in 
our  society,  but  I  find  this  no  reason  to 
be  unresponsive  to  the  varying  needs  for 
assistance  of  additional  millions  of 
American  families  whose  incomes  simply 
are  not  sufficient  to  provide  decent 
shelter. 

In  response  to  those  who  protest  that 
these  programs  would  allow  assistance 
to  7  out  of  every  10  American  families, 
let  me  simply  point  out.  first,  that  the 
aggregate  amount  of  contracts  to  make 
payments  could  not  exceed  amounts  ap- 
proved In  appropriation  acts;  that  Is,  $75 
million  per  year  prior  to  July  1, 1969,  $100 
million  following  that  date  and  $125  mil- 
lion on  July  1.  1970.  and.  second,  that 
preference  would  be  required  to  be  given 
to  displaced  families,  families  which  in- 
clude five  or  more  children,  or  families 
occupying  low -rent  public  housing. 

My  principal  disappointment  in  the 
bill  before  us,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  it 
does  not  provide  for  the  limited  Federal 
aid  to  developers  of  new  communities 
written  into  the  housing  bill  adopted  by 
the  other  body.  This  proposal  would  au- 
thorize the  Federal  guarantee  of  bonds, 
debentures,  notes,  or  other  obligations  is- 
sued by  new  community  development 
projects  which  are  so  badly  needed  to 
relieve  the  growing  densities  within  our 
core  cities. 

Certainly  we  must  direct  a  massive 
effort  to  the  rehabilitation  of  existing 
urban  centers,  but,  If  we  are  to  avoid 
compounding  these  very  problems  in  our 
suburbs  and  rural  communities,  we  must 
encourage  the  kind  of  preventive  plan- 
ning and  action  adopted  in  the  housing 
bill  passed  by  the  other  body. 

In  closing.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  make 
it  clear  that  the  bill  before  us  carries 
with  it  no  blank  check  and  opens  no 
Pandora's  box.  It  authorizes  the  con- 
tinued life  of  existing  programs  which 
we  need  to  meet  our  housing  needs  and 


it  provides  new  tools  to  help  with  this 
ongoing  task. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Moor- 
head  1. 

Mr  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  i 
rise  in  support  of  title  X  the  Urban  Prop- 
erty Protection  and  Reinsurance  Act  of 
1968. 

Today  the  cities  of  this  Nation — indeed 
the  cities  of  all  the  world— are  facing 
a  crisis  the  proportions  of  which  we  are 
only  beginning  to  see. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  enactment  of  this 
bill  or  any  title  of  it  will  not  solve  the 
urban  crisis. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  failure  to  en- 
act title  X  of  this  bill  will  Insure  the 
doom  of  our  cities. 

Insurance  cannot  rebuild  our  cities 
but  the  lack  of  basic  property  Insurance 
will  Insure  that  nobody  will  rebuild  our 
cities. 

For  the  past  few  years  it  has  become 
increasingly  difficult  for  homeowners  and 
businessmen  in  center  city  areas  to  ob- 
tain and  retain  basic  insurance  protec- 
tion. 

In  the  rundown,  blighted  slum  arcrs 
of  some  cities,  private  insurance  com- 
panies have  determined.  In  many  in- 
stances, that  It  is  not  economically  fea- 
sible to  provide  insurance  protection. 
This  determination  has  led  to  the  prac- 
tice of  "redlining"  entire  neighborhood .s. 
which  results  In  an  almost  automatic 
denial  of  Insurance  for  reasons  of  loca- 
tion alone,  regardless  of  the  condition 
of  the  property.  Without  insurance  cov- 
erage against  the  perils  of  fire  and  crime, 
banks  and  other  lenders  cannot  and  will 
not  extend  credit  for  the  purchase  and 
improvement  of  real  property  or  for  the 
financing  of  business  Inventories.  Thus, 
without  insurance,  property  deteriorates 
and  business,  particularly  small  busi- 
ness, stagnates  within  the  affected  area. 
This,  in  turn,  affects  adjoining  areas.  Tlie 
result  of  all  of  this  is  that  the  deteriora- 
tion and  stagnation  within  the  area 
tends  to  accelerate  and  the  area  of 
blight  tends  to  expand. 

Recent  civil  disorders  In  many  urban 
areas  have  aggravated  even  further  the 
property  insurance  problem.  Property  in- 
surance companies  generally  purchase 
reinsurance  against  abnormally  high 
losses  from  varlotis  perils.  The  unusually 
large  losses  on  riot  and  civil  commotion 
coverage  recently  paid  by  the  property 
insurance  Industry  have  raised  the  seri- 
ous question  of  whether  the  same  rein- 
surance arrangements  will  continue  to  be 
available.  Without  this  reinsurance, 
imderwrlters  say  that  they  cannot  con- 
tinue to  provide  riot  and  civil  commotion 
protection  in  the  various  lines  of  property 
Insurance,  and  may  seek  to  cancel  poli- 
cies currently  In  force  or  refuse  to  renew 
them  when  they  expire. 

A  story  in  today's  Wall  Street  Journal 
tells  of  a  British  insurance  company  that 
has  ordered  large-scale  cancellations  of 
property  and  business  insurance  in  U.S. 
cities.  Faced  with  an  Insurance  crisis  we 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  can 
react  in  one  of  three  ways. 

First.  We  can  do  nothing  and  I  suppose 
that  some  of  those  who  oppose  title  X 
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would  favor  doing  nothing.  But,  Mr. 
Chairman,  failure  to  act  will  condemn 
our  cities  and  ultimately  our  clvUizatlon 
to  economic  stagnation  and  deteriora- 
tion: 

Second.  We  could  eo  to  the  opposite 
extreme  of  doing  nothing  and  put  the 
Federal  Government  into  the  regulation 
and  operation  of  the  insurance  industry; 

and 

Third.  We  could  take  those  moderate 
steps  which  do  not  violate  the  traditional 
State  regulatory  authority  over  the  In- 
surance Industry  but  which  do  supply  the 
minimal  Federal  ingredient  essential  to 
insure  that  the  industry  and  the  States 
will  do  the  job  which  needs  to  be  done. 
Title  X  provides  that  minimal  Federal 
ingredient. 

Title  X  provides  a  carrot-and-stick  ap- 
proach to  the  problem. 

It  says  to  the  States,  "If  you  will  set  up 
i;lans  which  will  guarantee  everyone  in 
your  State  a  chance  to  get  basic  property 
insurance  we — the  Federal  Govern- 
inent — will  offer  to  sell  riot  reinsurance 
to  those  insurance  companies  which  par- 
ticipate in  these  plans." 

Today,  theoretically,  the  States  could 
.utlaw  "redlining"  and  require  the  com- 
iimies  to  offer  insurance  in  the  uneco- 
nomic slum  areas.  Practically  they  can- 
not or  will  not  because  the  companies 
point  out  that  the  potential  that  a  riot 
could  bankrupt  them. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
entleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
iiian  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  does  the 
i.  entleman  not  believe  that  law  enforce- 
ment would  have  a  very  beneficial  ef- 
fect upon  these  losses  that  occur  in  the 
;ireas  of  which  he  speaks?  Is  there 
;i  ny  provision  in  this  bill  to  compel  some 
1  'asonable  law  enforcement  In  some  of 
these  areas? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Not  to  compel  it,  but 
the  fact  that  the  Federal  Government 
might  have  to  come  up  with  money  if  law 
enforcement  were  not  carried  out  would 
he  a  strong  inducement  for  there  to  be 
the  strongest  kind  of  law  enforcement. 
So  that  the  effect  of  the  enactment  of 
title  X  would  be  to  encourage  law 
enforcement. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  we  had  a  pretty 
cood  example  of  what  can  happen  right 
1  ere  in  the  city  of  Washington,  much  less 
any  other  area  of  the  country  when  the 
laws  were  not  properly  enforced  last 
.\pril,  when  tremendous  losses  were  suf- 
;ered  on  the  part  of  businessmen.  Now. 
the  gentleman  says  that  the  Federal 
Tiovernment  is  going  to  rush  to  their 

1  t^SCUC 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  say  the  fact  that 
the  Federal  Government  gets  to  partic- 
ipate in  this  would  be  an  inducement  to 
calling  out  the  Guard  sooner  than  was 
(ione  in  this  case. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
entleman  for  yielding. 
Does  not  the  gentleman  also  say  that 
the  States  will  participate  In  this  pro- 
ram  so  that  there  Is  further  induce- 
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ment  to  the  States  to  make  sure  that 
enforcement  of  the  law  is  maintained? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Yes.  The  thrust  of 
this  is  to  get  the  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies of  the  State  government  and  the 
Federal  Government  to  have  a- 


Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  is  this  what  the  gentle- 
man is  saying,  with  the  additional  assur- 
ances of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
that  you  have  to  spend  Federal  money, 
or  offer  Federal  money,  in  order  to  get 
law  enforcement  in  this  country? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  No.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  bear  with  me,  I  am  going  to  try 
to  show  how  we  have  drafted  this  so 
that  It  makes  the  Federal  participation 
a  very  remote  contingency,  so  that  the 
first  burden  of  loss  must  be  on  the  in- 
surance industry,  next  on  the  States, 
and  next  on  an  insurance  fund,  and  only 
very  little — and  in  most  unforeseen  and 
unforeseeable  situations  would  the  Fed- 
eral Government  enter  into  it. 

I  hope  the  gentleman  will  bear  with  me 
until  I  complete  my  statement,  and  I  will 
try  to  explain  how  we  will  do  this.  I  know 
the  gentleman  and  I  share  the  idea  that 
we  do  not  want  to  have  the  taxpayers' 
money  involved. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But,  first  off,  if  the  gen- 
tleman wants  me  to  vote  for  this  amend- 
ment, or  whatever  it  is,  I  would  suggest 
that  he  be  awfully  sure  to  tell  me  how 
remote  this  Federal  money  is. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  intend  to  do  this 
by  charts. 

I  believe  perhaps  the  best  way  to  ex- 
plain this  to  the  gentleman  would  be  if 
I  should  take  a  typical  or  a  hypothetical 
riot  situation  in  a  piven  State,  and  ex- 
plain how  the  various  layers  of  loss  are 
inserted  before  the  Federal  taxpayers' 
money  is  Involved. 

We  have  two  examples  here,  and  I  am 
not  taking  an  easy  one — I  am  taking 
the  hardest  one. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that 
here  is  an  example  of  a  riot  loss  roughly 
in  the  Newark  category— $10  million. 
Under  the  legislation  and  under  the  pro- 
gram the  first  bite  in  the  loss  would 
come  from  the  insurers'  retention  of 
losses. 

Title  X,  by  providing  Federal  riot  rein- 
surance would  remove  that  reason  or  ex- 
cuse of  failure  to  act. 

Representatives  of  the  Insurance  in- 
dustry have  assured  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  that  with  the  en- 
actment of  title  X  the  industry  will  work 
to  insure  that  every  insurable  property 
will  be  eligible  for  insurance. 

Title  X.  therefore,  will  solve  the  urban 
insurance  crisis  and  will  do  so  at  the  cost 
of  creating  a  contingent  liability  of  the 
Federal  Government  which  should  mean 
no  cost  to  the  American  taxpayers. 

The  first  part  of  this  program  woidd 
require  every  insurance  company  rein- 
sured by  the  Federal  Government  to  co- 
operate with  the  State  insurance  au- 
thority in  each  State  where  it  acquires 
reinsurance  to  establish  and  carry  out 
statewide  plans  to  assure  fair  access  to 
insurance  requirements,  called  FAIR" 
plans. 

The  objective  of  these  plans  is  to  im- 
prove the  market  for  the  availability  of 
essential  property   insurance— fire  and 


extended  coverage,  vandalism  and  mali- 
cious mischief,  and  burglary  and  theft — 
for  homeowners  and  businessmen  who 
have  had  difficulties  in  buying  much 
needed  insurance.  The  plans  should  end 
the  practice  of  denying  Insurance  to 
property  owners  by  reason  of  location 
alone — known  in  the  Industry  as  "redlin- 
ing." 

The  punx)se  of  the  second  part  of  the 
program  is  to  give  some  inducement  to 
encourage  the  insurance  companies  to 
participate  in  the  FAIR  plans. 

The  second  part  of  the  two-j)art  pro- 
gram in  title  X  is  Federal  reinsurance. 
The  availability  of  this  reinsurance 
should  provide  sufficient  Incentive  for 
participation  by  the  companies.  The  leg- 
islation would  authorize  the  Secretary 
to  sell  reinsurance  to  an  insurance  com- 
pany or  a  pool  of  insurance  companies 
participating  in  the  FAIR  plans  in  a 
State.  Reinsurance  would  be  sold  only 
for  property  losses  resulting  from  riots 
or  civil  disorders.  Reinsurance  would  be 
sold  first  only  on  a  package  of  lines  of 
insurance  including  fire  and  extended 
coverage,  vandalism  and  malicious  mis- 
chief, other  allied  lines  of  fire  insurance, 
burglary  and  theft,  and  those  i^ortion.s 
of  multiple  peril  policies  covering  perils 
similar  to  them.  Companies  acquiring 
reinsurance  on  these  lines  would  then  be 
eligible  to  purchase  rein.surance  against 
riot  losses  on  any  other  standard  line 
of  property  insurance  such  as  inland 
marine,  boiler  and  machinery,  and  air- 
craft physical  damage. 

The  insurance  companies,  of  course, 
would  )3ay  a  premium  to  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  for 
riot  reinsurance.  During  the  first  year, 
premiums  would  be  set  at  a  level  aimed 
at  bringing  in  $75  million,  which  would 
have  covered  insured  riot  losses  in  1967. 
The  companies  would  also  be  expected 
to  absorb  at  least  10  percent  of  insured 
riot  losses  before  the  reinsurance  took 
effect.  The  legislation  also  provides  for 
each  State  to  assume  a  share  of  the  re- 
insured losses  in  its  jurisdiction  if  the 
State  is  participating  in  the  reinsurance 
program.  The  maximum  liability  of  a 
State  for  riot  losses  in  a  year  would  be 
5  percent  of  the  premiums  earned  by  all 
companies  doing  business  in  that  State 
from  those  lines  of  insurance  reinsured 
by  the  Secretary. 

The  legislation  would  give  the  States 
sufficient  time  for  their  legislative  bodies 
to  authorize  the  States  to  pay  their 
share  of  the  riot  losses  but  would  also 
allow  the  Secretary  to  cancel  reinsur- 
ance in  those  States  that  do  not  act 
within  the  prescribed  time. 

After  the  companies  and  States  pay 
their  shares,  the  share  of  losses  would  be 
paid  out  of,  next,  a  national  insurance 
development  fund:  Insurance  premiums 
from  all  States  and  the  reimbursements 
from  the  separate  States  would  be  de- 
posited in  this  fund.  Reinsurance  claims 
as  well  as  administrative  expenses  would 
be  paid  from  this  fimd.  If  riot  losses  do 
not  exceed  $200  million  it  is  estimated 
that  they  can  be  covered  by  company 
retentions,  premiimi  income,  and  State 
shares.  If  they  are  excessive  in  any  year, 
the  Secretary  has  authority  to  borrow  up 
to  $150  million  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
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Treasury.  Authority  to  borrow  more  than 
this  amount  would  require  action  by  the 
Congress. 

It  might  be  helpful  to  the  Members  ot 
this  body  if  I  were  to  give  one  or  two 
hypothetical  examples  of  how  Pederal- 
State-industry  sharing  in  riot-loss  rein- 
surance would  operate. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  total  annual 
premiums  earned  on  reinsured  lines  by 
Insurance  companies  operating  in  State  X 
are  $100  million  a  year.  Let  us  further 
suppose  that,  in  the  first  year  of  the 
urban  property  protection  and  reinsur- 
ance program,  insured  riot  losses  in  State 
X  amounted  to.  say.  $45  million.  The 
insurance  companies  would  share  in  the 
losses  two  ways. 

First,  by  the  premiums  they  would  have 
paid  to  the  national  insurance  develop- 
ment fund.  Let  us  say  this  amounts  to  2 
percent  of  the  $100  million  premiums 
they  earned,  or  $2  million.  The  companies 
would  also  bear  a  share  of  the  $45  mil- 
lion in  insured  riot  losses.  This  could  be 
about  $7.2  million,  if  the  retention  for- 
mula for  losses  to  be  borne  by  the  com- 
panies were.  say.  3  percent  of  the  same 
$100  million  in  premiums  earned,  or  $3 
million,  plus  an  additional  10  percent  of 
the  balance  of  insured  riot  losses,  or  $4.2 
million— 10  percent  of  $42  million. 

The  balance  of  insured  riot  losses  after 
premiimis  and  retentions  by  the  insur- 
ance companies  then  is  $35.8  million — 
$45  million  less  $9  2  million. 

In  this  hypothetical  example,  this  bal- 
ance is  shared  between  State  X  and  the 
Federal  Government.  The  State  comes  in 
for  a  full  share  because  this  balance  is 
greater  than  the  5  percent  of  the  same 
$100  million  in  premiums,  the  State's 
maximum.  This  $5  million  Is  paid  by 
State  X  to  reimbiirse  the  reinsurance 
fund. 

There  now  remains  $30.8  million  in 
insured  riot  losses  to  be  covered  by  the 
national  insurance  development  fund. 
Premiums  from  16  other  States  with  the 
same  amount  of  reineured  business  as  is 
written  in  State  X  could  cover  these. 

I  would  like  to  give  another  example  to 
show  a  situation  where  only  the  industry 
and  the  State  shares  in  insured  riot 
losses,  and  the  national  insurance  de- 
velopment fund  does  not  share.  Let  us 
suppose  insured  riot  losses  in  the  first 
year  of  the  program  in  State  X  sunoimt 
to  $10  million.  The  industry's  first 
share  is  the  same  $2  million  In  pre- 
miums. Retentions  of  insured  losses  now 
amount  to  $3.7  million:  the  same  3  per- 
cent of  $100  million  or  $3  million  plus 
10  percent  of  $10  million  less  $3  million, 
or  $700,000.  Together  the  indxistrys  share 
is  $5.7  million.  There  remains  to  be  paid 
$4.3  million  from  the  $10  million  in  in- 
sured riot  losses.  Since  this  amoimt  is 
less  than  the  $5  million  maximum  which 
State  X  is  liable  for.  the  State's  share  is 
$4.3  million  and  there  is  no  Federal 
sharing  in  insured  riot  losses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  permission  I  will 
seek  in  the  House,  I  will  include  in  the 
Record,  at  the  end  of  my  remarks  six 
charts  which  show  hypothetical  riot 
losses  of  various  sizes  which  might  occur 


in  a  particular  State  during  various  years 
of  the  program. 

We  have  now  looked  at  how  title  X 
would  operate  in  a  particular  State  in  the 
first  year  of  operation.  Let  us  now  look  at 
the  picture  nationwide. 

This  chart  shows  the  national  picture 
based  on  the  assumption  that  30  of  the 
50  States,  with  average  annual  premiums 
of  $100  million  each  on  which  2-percent 
reinsurance  premiums  are  paid,  are  par- 
ticipating. This  chart  shows  the  various 
layers  which  must  be  swallowed  up  be- 
fore any  taxpayers'  dollars  would  be  in- 
volved. It  also  shows  how  large  the  losses 
must  be  before  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  legislation  would  be  exhausted. 

If  there  were  riots  in  one-third  of  the 
participating  States  losses  would  have  to 
exceed  $160  million  before  any  taxpayers' 
dollars  were  involved,  and  would  have  to 
exceed  $310  million  before  the  total  au- 
thorization would  be  exhausted.  One 
hundred  and  sixty  million  dollars  is  more 
than  twice  the  total  losses  of  the  year 
1967  and  $310  million  is  more  than  four 
times  the  losses  of  1967. 

If  riot  losses  amount  to  this  much  the 
Federal  Government  will  be  involved  fi- 
nancially whether  or  not  we  have  en- 
acted this  title.  We  in  Congress  will  be 
called  upon  for  funds  to  feed,  clothe,  and 
shelter  the  innocent  victims  of  rioting. 
The  only  difference  is  that  without  this 
program  the  Federal  Government  will  be 
called  upon  to  cover  100  percent  of  the 
loss  rather  than  having  the  opportimity 
to  share  this  burden  on  a  preplanned, 
rational  basis  with  the  insurance  indus- 
try and  the  various  States  as  this  pro- 
gram envisages. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  the  specter 
of  catastrophic  riot  losses  has  been  held 
up  as  a  reason  for  opposing  this  pro- 
gram. If  there  were  rioting  on  a  broad 
scale  across  the  Nation,  total  losses,  as 
this  chart  shows,  would  have  to  ex- 
ceed $340  million  before  any  taxpayers' 
dollars  would  be  involved  and  almost 
$500  million  before  the  amount  author- 
ized by  this  bill  would  be  exhausted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  rioting  should  ever 
reach  this  catastrophic  level  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  be  financially 
involved  whether  or  not  we  enact  this 
title  because  before  this  point  is  reached 
the  United  States  would  be  faced  with 
full-scale  rebellion  and  insurrection 
which  would  make  the  issue  of  property 
insurance  very  unimportant  by  compari- 
son. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  carefully 
worked  out  program  to  permit  the  re- 
building of  our  cities  by  making  avail- 
able to  homeowners  and  businessmen 
the  property  insurance  that  is  an  essei' 
tial  ingredient  for  such  rebuilding. 

It  is  a  program  designed  to  achieve 
this  objective  without  involving  the  tax- 
payers' dollars.  There  are  several  lay- 
ers of  funds  in  the  reinsurance  program, 
and  all  of  tliese  must  be  exhausted  be- 
fore there  is  any  taxpayer  contribution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  piece  of  legis- 
lation of  which  all  Members  of  this  body 
can  be  proud.  It  originated  in  the  House 
of  RepresenUtives  last  December.  It  was 
modified  by  the  administration  after  the 


President's  Panel  published  Its  report  in 
January,  and  it  was  again  modified  by 
your  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

It  is  a  5-year  program,  and  I  am 
enough  of  an  optimist  to  believe  that  ii 
this  5-year  period  we  can  root  out  the 
causes  of  the  violence  that  makes  it 
necessary,  and  that  the  insurance  in- 
dusti-y  will  be  able  to  fill  on  its  own  the 
void  that  has  opened. 

But  at  this  time,  the  programs  thi.'i 
title  would  authorize  are  essential  if  wo 
are  to  give  the  residents  of  our  inner 
cities  the  insurance  protection  and  se- 
curity in  property  that  most  of  us  take 
for  granted  and  prevent  a  credit  crisi.s 
in  the  areas  of  our  cities  where  credit 
is  most  badly  needed  to  stem  deteriora- 
tion. 

I  urge  you  to  support  title  X  of  thi.s 
legislation. 

The  article  and  charts  referred  to  fol- 
low: 

jFrom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  July  8,  1968 1 
Royal-Globe  Paces  Quiz  bt  Three  States 
ON  VoiDiKO  OF  Riot- Area  Policies — Ken- 
tucky, Michigan,  New  Jersey  React  to 
Cancellations — Insurer  Sustained  5  Per- 
cent Losses  in  1967 

At  least  three  states  are  opening  examina- 
tions of  the  Royal-Globe  group  of  Insurance 
companies,  following  reports  the  British  in- 
surers ordered  large-scale  cancelations  o: 
property  and  business  policies  in  U.S.  cities 
that  have  suffered  or  may  be  hit  by  racial 
violence,  the  Associated  Press  said. 

The  state  Insurance  departments  of  Michi- 
gan and  Kentucky  announced  FYlday  they 
would  undertake  special  examinations.  Ii. 
Kentucky,  a  hearing  was  ordered  for  JuU 
17  at  which  Royal-Globe  must  show  cause 
why  Its  authority  to  operate  there  shouldn't 
be  revoked. 

In  New  Jersey,  the  state's  banking  and  in- 
surance commissioner.  Charles  Howell,  said 
he  summoned  officials  of  Royal-Globe  to  . 
meeting  tomorrow  to  discuss  the  cancela- 
tions and  "work  something  out."  Depending 
"on  the  cooperation."  Mr.  Howell  added, 
"we'll  have  to  decide  then  what  the  next- 
move  win  be." 

Mr.  Howell  said  that  although  he  "under- 
stands" the  company's  problems,  the  can- 
celations were  "almost  an  Irresponsible  thine 
for  them  to  be  doing  In  the  mass  manner 
they  are  doing  It." 

The  commissioner  last  week  declared  an 
insurance  emergency  In  New  Jersey.  Under 
a  new  state  law.  this  prohibits  companies 
from  canceling  policies  without  30  days  no- 
tice to  the  department. 

The  British  group,  which  controls  Globe 
Indemnity  C3o.  of  New  York,  sustained  sharp 
losses  during  the  1967  racial  riots.  The  con- 
cern, which  writes  about  3%  of  all  U.S.  prop- 
erty Insurance,  sustained  approximately  5'; 
of  the  total  riot  losses,  it's  estimated. 

Officials  of  Globe  Indemnity  weren't  avail- 
able for  comment  over  the  weekend,  but  Ir. 
London,  the  AP  reported,  the  parent  com- 
pany said  It  hadn't  given  specific  instruc- 
tions to  refuse  to  renew  a  policy  because  the 
property  is  in  an  area  of  potential  civil  dis- 
order. It  said,  however,  that  all  British  con- 
cerns are  asking  U.S.  agents  to  review  policies 
whei>  they  are  due  for  renewal,  and  It  added 
that  the  chance  of  riot  damage  would  have 
to  be  considered  In  reassessing  premiums. 

According  to  the  Michigan  insurance  de- 
partment, the  AP  said,  Royal-Globe  canceled 
at  least  318  property  insurance  policies  in 
the  Detroit  area,  where  It  was  a  hea\7  loeer 
m  last  summer's  riots.  Russell  Van  Hooser. 
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adinlnlstratlve  assistant  to  Michigan's  insur- 
iiiice  commissioner,  said  Bloyal-Globe  notified 
the  sWte  of  the  cancellations  last  Tuesday. 

Mr.  Van  Hooser  said  the  department  hopes 
t„  rind  out  this  week  exactly  how  many  poli- 
cies iire  involved,  their  values  and  the  rea- 
sons tor  the  cancellations.  The  examination 
will  determine  what  further  action  is  called 
1.  r."  he  said,  adding,  "I  think  there  are  some 
le^;al  steps  that  could  be  taken,  but  I 
wouldn't  want  to  speculate  on  that  until  we 
li.ive  all  the  facts  In  hand." 

The  Kentucky  Insurance  department  said 
H  ival-Globe  officials  told  the  agency  the  can- 
cellations were  part  of  a  nationwide  effort  to 
cut  down  high  risks,  the  AP  reported.  Al- 
ti.  piigh  only  fire  insurance  is  Involved  in  the 
Ki  lUucky  examinations,  all  Royal-Globe 
b.  slness  in  the  state  would  be  affected  If  the 
i;n  lip's  certificate  of  authority  Is  revoked. 

In  St.  Louis,  a  local  Royal-Globe  agent 
said  the  company  will  cancel  a  $52  4  million 
lire  insurance  policy  on  five  St.  Loui^jyubllc 
iiauslng  authority  projects  on  Aug.  10  unless 
it  can  get  other  insurance  companies  to  as- 
.si.ine  80%  of  the  policy. 

William  W.  Petner,  chairman  of  Lawton 
Brne  Bruner  Insurance  Agency  Co.,  which 
h.mdles  the  policy  for  Royal-Globe,  also  said 
tli.it  company  had  "instructed  us  It  has  can- 
cf 'ed  all  of  Its  property  Insurance  in  East  St. 
I,  ,uls  (111.)."  a  predominantly  Negro  area. 
A  local  Insurance  expert  estimates  this  cov- 
er.xge  In  excess  of  $50  million.  Mr.  Petner  said 
his  agency  had  handled  10  Royal-Globe  poli- 
cies in  East  St.  Louis  totaling  about  $1  mll- 
li.;n. 

Of  20  companies  he  had  contacted  to  get 
t!  em  to  pick  up  .IS  much  as  5'c.  apiece  of 
the  St.  Louis  housing  authority  projects,  Mr. 
Fetner  said,  "four  or  five  have  so  far  said 
U.cy  will  do  so  and  an  equal  number  have 
declined." 

Irvin  Dagen,  executive  director  of  the  St. 
Uiuis  housing  authority,  called  the  threat- 
ened cancellation  "shameful."  "Insurance 
companies,"  he  said,  "are  the  only  compa- 
nies that  can  play  around  like  this.  The 
circumstances  haven't  changed  from  a  year 
aco  when  Royal-Globe  bid  on  the  contract. 
They  should  have  been  aware  of  conditions 
then." 
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II  annual  premiums  earned  on 
lernsured  lines  in  Slate  X  are 
il 00,000.000.  and  il  total  insured 
not  losses  n  Slate  X  lurms  the 
3d  year  ot  the  NIO  progiam  are  - 


Total  insured  not  losses 
Insurers'  retention  ol 
losses  1  

Balance  alter  retentions^ 
Insurers'  reinsurance 
premiums  lor  1st 
yeari     


15  U  15.0 
-7.2  -4.2 
37.8        lU.  8 


-2.0 


-2.0 


10.0 

-3.7 

6.3 

-2.0 


Balance  ot  losses  to  be 
shared  by  Slate- 
Federal  Governments 


5.0 

-3.2 

1.8 

-2.0 


-.2 


Total  insured  riot  losses 
Insurers'  retention  ol 
losses ' 


Balance  alter  retentions. 
Insurers'  reinsurance 
premiums  tor  1st  3 
years'... —6.0 


45.0 

15.0 

10.  L 

5.0 

-7.2 

-4.2 

-3.7 

-3.2 

37.8 

10.8 

6.  J 

1.8 

-6. 0      -6. 1 


Balance  of  losses  to  be 
shared  by  State- 
Federal  Governments  .      31.8 

State  share  ot  losses --5.  0 


4.8 
-4.8 


.3 
-.3 


-6.0 


-4.2 

-'J 


Program  share  ol  losses.      26. 8 


Program  share  ol  losses.    -30.8       »3. 8 


1  The  rates  In  the  tormulas  tot  insurers'  retentions  ot  loss  and 
reinsurance  premiums  paid  ate  illustrative  only. 

2  Stale  sharing  is  at  the  maximum  ot  $5,000,000  because  the 
balance  ot  insured  riot  losses  alter  insurers'  'etentionsot  loss 
and  reinsurance  premiums  paid  Is  greater  than  $5,0W  uoo. 

s  State  sharing  is  equal  to  the  balance  ot  insured  not  losses 
alter  insurers'  retentions  ot  loss  and  reinsurance  Pteriiiums  paid 
because  this  balance  is  less  than  the  maximum  ot  $5,000,000. 

*  State  sharing  is  zero  because  insurers'  retentioii  ot  loss  and 
reinsurance  premiums  paid  are  greater  than  insured  not  losses. 

'  Program  share  ot  losses  in  State  X  would  be  coveted  by 
reinsurance  premiums  paid  by  insurers  operatmg  in  other 
States.  Only  when  such  premiums  ate  exhausted  would  there 
be  a  need  lor  Treasury  borrowing. 


'The  rates  in  the  tormulas  lor  insurers'  retentions  ol  loss  and 
reinsurance  premiums  paid  are  illustrative  only. 

■  Stale  sharing  rs  at  the  maximum  ol  $5,000,000  because  the 
balance  ol  insured  not  losses  alter  insurers'  retentions  ol  loss 
and  reinsurance  premiums  paid  is  greater  than  $5,000,000. 

State  sharing  ib  equal  to  the  balance  ol  insured  not  losses 

alter  insurers'  retentions  ol  loss  and  reinsurance  premiums  paid 

because  this  balance  is  less  than  the  maximum  ol  $5,000,000. 

<  State  sharing  is  zero  because  insurers'  retention  ot  loss  and 

reinsurance  premiums  paid  are  greater  than  insured  rrot  losses. 

■  Program  share  ol  losses  in  Slate  X  would  be  covered  by 
reinsurance  premrums  paid  by  insurers  operating  ii  other 
States.  Only  when  such  premiums  are  exhausted  would  there 
be  a  need  lor  Treasury  borrowing. 
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HOW   INDUSTRY-STATE-FEDERAL  SHARING   IN   RIOT-LOSS 
REINSURANCE  WORKS 

|ln  millions  o>  dollars] 


II  annual  premiums  earned  on 
reinsured  lines  in  Stale  X  are 
ilOO.000,000,  and  il  total  insured 
irot  losses  in  State  X  durrng  the 
2d  year  olthe  NID  program  are  - 


|ln  millions  Ot  dollarsl 


II   annual   premiums   earned   on 
reinsured  lines  in  State  X  are 

$100,000,000,  and  if  total  insured 
riot  losses  in  State  X  during  the 
4th  year  ol  the  :ilO  program 
are— 


If  annual  premiums  earned  on 
reinsured  lines  rn  State  X  are 
$100,000,000  and  rl  total  insured 
not  lasses  in  State  X  during  the 
1st  year  ol  the  NIO  program 
I  are- 


Total  insured  riot  losses. . .      45.  0        1 5.  0 
Insurers'  retention  ol 

losses' -7-2      -"-^ 


10.0 
-3.7 
6.3 


5.0 


Total  insured  riot  losses...      45.0        15.0        10.0  5.0 

-3. 2      Insurers'  retentron  ol 


I    '1  insured  riot  Insses. 

1'  irers' retention  of  losses  1... 

45.0 
-7.2 

10.0 
-3.7 

Balance  alter  retentions. 

ln:'jfers'  reinsurance  premiums 

lur  1st  year  '             

37.8 
-2.0 

6.3 
-2.0 

Balance  ot  losses  to  be 
shared  by  State-Federal 

Governments 

St ■>  share  ol losses  

35.8 
'-5.0 

4.3 
s-4.3 

Program  share  ot  losses  . 

•30.8 

0 

Balance  alter  retentions.      37. 8       10. 8 
Insurers'  reinsurance  pre- 
miums lor  1st  2 
years! -4.0      -4.0      -4.0 

Balance  ol  losses  to  be 
shared  by  State- 
Federal  Governments..      33.8         6.8         2.3 
SUle  share  ol  losses --5.0   --5.0   J -2. 3 


1.8 


Program  share  of  osses.    ^  28. 8       - 1.  8         0 


losses' -7-2  -4.2  -3.7  -3.2 

Balance  alter  retentions.  37.8  10.8  6.3  1.8 
Insurers'  reinsurance  pre- 

-4.C             miums  tor  1st 4  years'  -8.0  -8.0  -8.0  -8.0 

Balance  ol  losses  to  be 

shared  by  State- 
Federal  Governments  .  29.8  2.8  -1.7  -6.2 

-2.2 

-0         State  share  ol  losses ^-5.0  »-2.8  (')  (') 

0            Program  share  ol  losses.  » 24. 8  0  0  0 


The  rates  in  the  tormulas  lor  insurers'  retentions  ol  loss  and 
rersurance  premiums  paid  are  illustrative  only 

Slate  sharing  is  at  the  maximum  ot  $5,000,000  because  the 
b-.  .ice  ol  insured  riot  losses  alter  insurers'  retentions  ot  loss 
a  i    reinsurance  premiums  paid  is  greater  than  $5,000,000. 

>tate  sharing  is  equal  to  th»  balance  ol  insured  riot  losses 
i<'''  insurers'  retentions  of  loss  and  reinsurance  premiums  paid 
tt  use  this  balance  is  less  than  the  maximum  ol  $5,000,000. 

Program  share  of  losses  in  State  X  would  be  covered  by  re- 
1  "jrance  premiums  paid  by  insurers  operating  in  other  States. 
Ur.:y  when  such  premiums  are  exhausted  would  there  be  a  need 
I'ji  Treasury  borrowing. 


'The  rates  in  the  tormulas  lor  insurers'  retentions  ol  loss  and 
reinsurance  premiums  paid  are  illustrative  only. 

-State  sharing  is  at  the  maximum  ol  $5,000,000  because  the 
balance  ol  insured  riot  losses  alter  insurers'  fetentions  ot  loss 
and  reinsurance  premiums  paid  is  greater  than  $5,000,000. 

3  State  sharing  is  equal  to  the  balance  of  insured  not  losses 
after  insurers'  retentions  ol  loss  and  reinsurance  prerniums  paid 
because  this  balance  is  less  than  the  max  mum  of  $5,000,000. 

*  State  sharing  is  zero  because  insurers'  retention  of  loss  and 
reinsurance  premiums  paid  are  greater  than  insured  not  losses. 

■'Program  share  of  losses  in  State  X  would  be  covered  by 
reinsurance  premiums  paid  by  insurers  operating  in  other 
States.  Only  when  such  premiums  are  exhausted  would  there 
be  a  need  lor  Treasury  borrowing. 


'  The  rates  in  the  tormulas  lor  insurers'  retentions  ol  loss  and 
reinsurance  premiums  paid  are  illustrative  only. 

■  State  sharing  is  at  the  maximum  ol  $5,000,000  because  the 
balance  ol  insured  riot  losses  after  insurers'  retentions  of  loss 
and  reinsurance  premiums  paid  is  greater  than  $5,000,000. 

•  State  sharing  is  equal  to  the  balance  ol  insured  riot  losses 
alter  insurers'  retentions  ol  loss  and  reinsurance  premiums  paid 
because  this  balance  is  less  than  the  maximum  ot  $5,000,000. 

<  State  sharing  is  zero  because  insurers'  retention  of  loss  and 
reinsurance  premiums  paid  are  greater  than  insured  not  losses. 

'  Program  share  of  losses  in  State  X  would  be  covered  by 
reinsurance  premiums  paid  by  insurers  operating  in  other 
States.  Only  when  such  premiums  are  exhausted  would  there 
^e  a  need  for  Treasury  borrowing. 
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HOW    nOUSTRYSTATf  FEDERAL   SHARING   IN    RIOT-IOSS 
REINSURANCE  WORKS 
II  n  million]  ol  lieilaisl 


II  annual  pitiMutni  turned  on  ft- 
msurad  linm  in  Stal*  X  at 
SlOO.OOO.OnO  tnd  >t  total  insuied 
rwt  lessn  m  SMte  X  rlunng  the 
Ml  ytM  ol  tiM  NIO   PrO(iam 


Total  in^uicl  not  lossct 
Insuiers'  tetvntion  ol 
losei ' 


45  0       15  0       10.0  5.0 

-7  2      -4.2      -J.  7        -J.  2 


Babnct  itt»(  itlcntioAS.       37.  t        10.  S         1.3  1.8 

lasitxn'  i*<nYitr.inc«  pie- 

imiiii  lot  III  5  _         

ywn<  -laa  -lao  -lao    -lao 

Balinca  ol  los^vt  to  M 
stand  bv  St9te  Fe<»- 
walGovairiments 
SM*  ilHf  t  ol  lOSMI 


27  8         0.8      -3.7        -8.2 
-i.0  »  -0.8      '0  '0 


Pratram  sbaio  ol  lossts.    >  22.  S        0 


>  Tk*  rates  in  tht  toinHila'%  tor  inurtfs'  rrtentions  ol  loss  and 
reinsurance  piemiums  wid  3'e  illustrative  only 

' State  slwring  is  it  "he  rnaiimum  ot  $!>  KXJ'\».i  because  llie 
katwiM  al-MW<etl  not  losses  alter  insureis'  retentions  at  toss 
aatf  wiWMriiire  pftmwins  paid  is  greater  than  SS.000.000. 

•  State  starini  is  eqaal  to  the  iMlance  ol  insured  iio(  losses 
alter  insurers'  retentions  at  loss  aad  rtmsuiance  pramwim  Mid 
because  this  balance  is  lass  Ihaa  tin  RUiMwni  el  S&.OOO.OOO 

'  State  shaiint  is  jeio  Mcaitsa  iftsarafs'  latantion  ot  loss  and 
leinsuiance  piemiums  paid  are  greater  than  insured  riot  losses. 

1  Piogiam  ihare  ol  losses  in  State  X  would  be  covered  by 
reinsuiance  piemiums  paid  by  insuieis  opeiating  in  other 
Slates.  OnW  when  such  premiums  are  eihausted  would  there 
ba  a  need  lor  tieasury  boirowing. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Ryan]. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  this  legislation,  H.R. 
17989.  Almost  20  years  have  passed  since 
Congress  established,  in  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949.  the  goal  of  a  decent,  safe,  and 
sanitary  home  for  every  American.  We 
seem  no  c.'oser  to  that  goal  today  than  we 
were  then.  The  backlog  of  dilapidated 
housing  has  grown:  in  1960.  at  the  time 
of  the  lait  housing  census  it  was  esti- 
mated to  be  15.5  million  units:  the  hous- 
ing shortage  has  not  decreased.  Especial- 
ly in  our  large  urban  centers  the  scarcity 
of  moderately  priced,  attractive  housing 
is  very  yjreat  indeed. 

Too  many  of  our  traditional  housing 
programs,  although  enlightened  in  in- 
tent, have  been  reactionary  in  effect. 
Urban  renewal  too  often  has  served  as  a 
boon  to  the  real  estate  developers  and  a 
bane  to  the  low-income  communities  it 
destroys  and  lails  to  replace.  Too  often 
public  housing  has  been  unimaginative 
and  sterile. 

In  recent  years  the  Congress  has  en- 
acted new.  creative  housing  legislation. 
The  Housing  Acts  of  1961  and  1965  pro- 
vided new  now-  and  moderate-income 
programs.  The  rent  supplement  program 
offered  a  new  approach  to  low-income 
housing.  The  model  cities  program  en- 
acted in  1966  provided  the  basis  for  the 
comprehensive  regeneration  of  entire 
neighborhoods.  Yet  these  programs  are 
today  starved  for  funds.  In  order  to  ful- 
fill the  pledge  of  1949  it  is  necessary  both 
to  fully  fund  these  important  programs 
and  to  round  them  out  by  adopting  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1968.  which  is  before  us  today.  This  is  in- 
deed landmark  legislation  which  will 
complement  the  major  housing  legisla- 
tive achievements  which  have  already 
been  enacted,  and  will  stand  in  history 
along  with  the  Housing  Act  of  1937  and 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949. 


I  should  like  to  commend  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommitt«e,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  iMr.  B.\rrettI.  and  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  IMr.  PatmanI,  and 
all  members  of  the  committee  for  having 
brought  this  legislation  before  us. 

The  heart  of  H.R.  17989  is  in  the  two 
new  programs  authorized  in  new  sections 
235  and  236— sections  101  and  201  of  H.R. 
17989 — will  provide  for  Interest  reduction 
payments  to  be  made  with  regard  to 
private  mort',;ages  for  moderate  income 
individually  owned,  rental,  and  coopera- 
tive housmg.  The  payments  would  reduce 
the  effective  mortgage  Interest  rate  to 
1  percent.  Beneflciarles  of  the  pro- 
grams would  be  required  to  pay  the  un- 
sudsidized  cost,  or  20  percent  of  their 
Income,  whichever  Is  less. 

H.R.  17989  also  increases  the  author- 
izations for  model  cities,  urban  renewal, 
public  housing,  rent  supplements,  mass 
transit,  and  several  other  existing  pro- 
grams. 

In  addition,  it  makes  several  policy 
changes,  especially  with  regard  to  urban 
renewal,  which  are  highly  beneficial.  It 
requires  that  at  least  50  percent  of 
housing  units  to  be  built  in  a  residential 
urban  renewal  area  be  low-  or  moderate- 
Income  housing.  Throughout  my  service 
in  Congress  I  have  Introduced  legislation 
to  prohibit  subsidized  luxury  housing 
under  title  I— H.R.  1224;  however,  the 
50  percent  requirement  Is  a  recognition 
of  the  need  to  reorient  urban  renewal 
toward  low-  and  moderate-Income  fam- 
ilies and  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Another  modification  of  the  urban  re- 
newal program  establishes  a  "neighbor- 
hood development  program"  which  would 
afford  a  more  rapid  and  efficient  imple- 
mentation of  programs.  The  slow  pace  of 
urban  renewaJ  has  been  a  failure  of  the 
existing  program. 

Also  encouraging  are  the  provisions 
which  facilitate  the  use  of  rehabilitation 
In  urban  renewal  areas.  Section  311  pro- 
vides mortgage  insurance  for  housing  In 
urban  renewal  areas  rehabilitated  by 
local  public  agencies.  Section  403  in- 
creases the  maximum  rehabilitation 
Pirant  from  the  present  $1,500  to  $3,000. 
And  section  404  removes  the  current  5- 
percent  ceiling  on  the  use  of  urban  re- 
newal funds  for  rehabilitated  housing. 

As  the  sponsor  of  H.R.  14034,  the  Co- 
operative Rehabilitation  Housing  Act,  I 
heartily  endorse  the  various  measures  in 
this  bill  to  facilitate  the  provision  of 
urban  homeownership  through  rehabil- 
itated cooperative  housing. 

There  are  other  sections  of  this  bill 
not  related  to  urban  renewal,  which  also 
facilitate  cooperative  housing.  The  bill 
permits  the  sale  of  221(d)  t3)  and  sec- 
tion 236  rental  housing  to  cooperatives; 
It  also  broadens  the  existing  law  to  per- 
mit the  sale  of  any  suitable  public  hous- 
ing unit  to  the  tenants.  For  years  I  have 
made  a  similar  proposal — H.R.  14561. 

Section  303  also  promotes  the  con- 
dominium form  of  ownership  by  author- 
izing FHA  Insurance  for  the  purchase  of 
individual  imlts  in  a  condominium  of  11 
imits  or  less,  regardless  of  whether  the 
condominium  was  originally  FHA  In- 
sured. I  have  proposed  a  similar  program 
in  H.R.   1220  and  H.R.   1223.  Unfortu- 


nately, under  the  pending  bill  the  size  of 
the  condominium  is  limited  to  11  units, 
and  no  similar  FHA  insurance  is  made 
available  for  the  acquisition  of  a  cooper- 
ative apartment. 

Another  important  provision  to  pr<i. 
mote  cooperative  low-income  housing  is 
section  313  which  would  authorize  FH.'V 
mortgage  insurance  for  supplemental y 
loans  for  cooperative  housing  where  the 
housing  was  acquired  from  the  Fedeial 
Government,  such  as  the  Parkchester  co- 
operative In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
which  was  formed  through  the  purchp.r,e 
from  the  Federal  Government  by  the 
tenants  of  a  section  608  wartime  project 
on  which  the  previous  owner  had  de- 
faulted. 

These  are  welcome  additions,  which 
will  do  much  to  encourage  the  formation 
of  low-income  cooperatives  and  conci  j- 
minlums.  which  I  believe  hold  out  Die 
best  hope  for  the  elimination  of  absentee 
landlordism  and  the  opportunity  or 
homeownership  for  the  low-Income  c::y 
dweller. 

It  is  highly  pleasing  that  the  Comm.r- 
tee  on  Banking  and  Currency  accept  id 
my  amendment  which  will  make  St&te 
and  municipally  financed  housing  such 
as  as  New  York's  Mitchell-Lama  housiii^ 
eligible  for  assistance  under  the  new  sec- 
tion 236  Interest-subsidy  program. 

A  similar  amendment  incorporating  a 
proposal  which  I  advanced  as  H.R.  IL  54 
would  make  Mitchell -Lama  type  housing 
eligible  for  rent  supplement  tentmts.  This 
was  also  accepted  in  committee. 

These  amendments  would  be  of  benent 
to  Cormecticut,  Illinois,  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  New  Jersey,  New  York.  a..d 
Pennsylvania  which  have  dircct-lo.m 
prciirams. 

The  New  York  State  and  City  Mitch- 
ell-Lama programs  have  been  stalemat- 
ed because  of  the  increasing  spiral  of 
site,  construction,  and  Interest  costs.  It 
has  reached  a  point  where  recent  Mitch- 
ell-Lamas can  no  longer  truthfully  he 
considered  "moderate  income. '  Recei::- 
ly.  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Estimate 
approved  a  Mitchell-Lama  project  that 
will  rent  for  $48  per  room  per  month. 
Without  some  sort  of  subsidy,  the  pro- 
gram will  continue  to  be  priced  out  of 
the  reach  of  low-  and  moderate-income 
New  Yorkers. 

My  amendment  will  make  it  possible 
for  new  Mitchell-Lama  housing  to  pet 
1-percent  financing.  The  rates  are  now 
in  the  area  of  5  percent.  An  interest-rate 
reduction  to  1  percent  will  reduce  re.> 
tals  to  about  $30  per  month.  It  should 
promote  increased  construction  of 
Mitchell-Lama  housing  at  lower  rentals. 
I  regret  that  existing  Mitchell-Lama 
housing  Is  not  Included  in  the  interest 
subsidy  amendment.  Nevertheless,  the 
interest  subsidy  amendment  will  be  f 
great  benefit  to  Mitchell-Lama  projects 
which  are  not  yet  completed. 

One  such  project  of  great  interest  is 
the  East  River  urban  renewal  project, 
which  has  been  sponsored  by  Local  1199 
of  the  Drug  and  Hospital  Workers 
Union.  This  imion  is  fully  interracial 
and  has  deep  roots  in  Harlem.  The  de- 
veloper-builder is  the  Douglass  Devel- 
opment Corp.,   named  after  the  great 
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leader  who  rose  from  slavery.  Frederick 
Douglass. 

Many  members  of  Local  1199  earn  in 
the  area  of  $100  per  week.  Today  an 
unsubidlzed  Mitchell-Lama  project 
would  require  rentals  of  at  least  $40  per 
room  per  month  and  would  thus  be 
priced  out  of  the  reach  of  most  members 
of  the  union.  But  the  new  section  236 
program  will  make  it  possible  for  pros- 
pective tenants  to  afford  this  decent 
housing. 

Section  3  of  H.R.  17989,  the  "jobs  in 
housing"  provision,  will  be  of  enormous 
benefit  to  low-  and  moderate-income 
urban  residents.  With  respect  to  new 
sections  235  and  236,  public  housing, 
221  Id)  (3)  and  rent  supplements  pro- 
grams it  provides: 

The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  tJrban 
Development  shall  require  that,  to  the  great- 
est extent  feasible,  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment arising  In  connection  with  the  con- 
struction or  rehabilitation  of  projects  as- 
sisted under  such  programs  be  given  to  lower 
iniome  persons  residing  In  the  area  of  such 
[T.  Jects. 


A  similar  requirement  is  already  in 
force  with  respect  to  model  cities  pro- 
grams. 

This  requirement  at  the  annual  level 
c:  atw  construction  in  H.R.  17989—600,- 
000  units  per  year  for  10  years— will  gen- 
crate  some  500,000  new  construction  jobs 
!(.  low-income  persons,  according  to  a 
.'.tudy  by  the  Departm?nt  of  Housing  and 
U;ban  Development. 

The  credit  for  the  "jobs-in-housing" 
proposal  belongs  to  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  a  Confrontation  With  Congress 
and  its  leaders,  James  Haughton,  and 
Timothy  Cooney.  They  generated  a 
genuine  grassroots  lobby,  which  spent 
many  hours  with  Members  of  Congress 
to  promote  the  idea.  As  a  cosponsor  of 
HR.  16266.  th^  original  "jobs-ln-hous- 
in  ;'■  bill,  I  can  attest  to  their  diligence. 

Title  X  provides  for  urban  property 
protection  and  reinsurance  against  fire, 
crime  and  civil  disorders.  One  of  the 
greatest  factors  contributing  to  the  fur- 
ther decay  of  high  crime  neighborhoods 
is  the  '-,'eneral  unavailability  of  insurance 
at  reasonable  rates.  Following  the  civil 
disorders  of  last  summer.  I  introduced 
H.R.  11896.  to  compensate  insurers  for 
losses  due  to  major  civil  disorders.  At  that 
time,  I  spoke  of  the  general  need  for  rea- 
sonably priced  insurance  against  all 
types  of  losses,  and  not  solely  losses  due 
to  riots.  While  I  support  title  X,  I  regret 
that  Federal  liability  has  been  limited  to 
SI 50  million.  The  Senate  figure  of  $600 
million  is  much  more  realistic,  and  ideal- 
ly, there  should  be  no  fixed  ceiling. 

Let  me  also  note  title  VIII.  national 
housing  partnerships.  This  program  will 
bring  together  the  necessary  capital  with 
the  necessary  technical  expertise  to  as- 
semble the  low-  and  moderate-income 
housing  projects  which  can  take  advan- 
tage of  these  various  subsidized  pro- 
crams.  This  will  help  overcome  the  red- 
tape  which  has  plagued  too  many  Federal 
housing  programs.  There  remains  a  need, 
to  which  the  committee  has  wisely  ad- 
dressed itself,  to  generally  simplify  pro- 
cedures and  reduce  the  complexity  which 
has    frightened    away    many    potential 


sponsors  of  low-  and  moderate-income 
housing  projects. 

While  I  am  in  general  support  of  H.R. 
17989.  I  regret  that  certain  problems  in 
the  area  of  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment were  not  dealt  with  fully. 

One  excellent  program  which  was  elim- 
inated in  committee  was  the  new  pro- 
gram of  guarantees  for  obligations  in- 
curred in  the  financing  of  new  communi- 
ties. This  has  been  included  in  the  Sen- 
ate bill,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  retained  in 
conference. 

Another  proposal  which  I  have  pro- 
posed for  years — H.R.  1232 — and  which 
was  also  proposed  in  the  omnibus  bill  of 
Congressmen  Reuss,  Moorehead,  and 
Ashley,  would  prohibit  a  landlord  who 
fails  to  adequately  maintain  his  struc- 
ture, or  who  is  in  violation  of  local  health 
and  safety  codes,  from  benefiting  from 
tax  depreciation  allowances.  This  was 
not  included  in  the  bill. 

H.R.  17989  also  fails  to  improve  relo- 
cation procedures,  which  are  presently 
inadequate  with  respect  to  both  efficiency 
and  size  of  relocation  payments.  I  have 
introduced  several  bills  to  deal  vith  this 
problem— H.R.  1225,  H.R.  1226,  H.R. 
1227,  H.R.  16953 — the  most  comprenen- 
sive  of  which  is  H.R.  16953.  the  Reloca- 
tion Assistance  Act  of  1968.  This  would 
establish  in  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  a  central  Re- 
location Assistance  Bureau,  which  would 
supervise  relocation  requirements  and 
make  payments  to  relocatees  with  respect 
to  all  Federal  programs. 

As  important  as  sections  235  and  236 
are,  by  subsidizing  market  interest  rates 
down  to  1  percent,  they  necessitate  a 
subsidy  equivalent  to  six  points  of  in- 
terest on  the  principal.  If,  instead,  as  I 
have  proposed  in  H.R.  1222,  a  revolving 
fund  based  on  Treasury  borrowings  were 
established,  with  a  rate  of  between  4  and 
5  percent,  the  cost  of  subsidy  would  be 
substantially  less,  and  subsidy  funds 
would  "stretch"  much  further. 

Another  proposal  of  mine,  H.R.  16053, 
would  permit  a  deduction  of  $200  per 
minor  dependent  from  the  income  on 
which  the  rental  for  a  rent  supplement 
tenant  is  based.  Although  the  $200  de- 
duction has  been  accepted  with  respect 
to  the  sections  235  and  236  mortaaae- 
subsldy  programs,  I  believe  it  should  ap- 
ply to  rent  supplements  as  well. 

I  also  believe  the  limitations  on  the 
fimds  which  can  go  to  any  single  State 
with  respect  to  public  housing  and  urban 
renewal  should  be  repealed.  These  pro- 
grams should  be  directed  to  the  areas 
where  the  need  is  greatest — without  ar- 
tificial geographical  limitations.  I  have 
introduced  H.R.  1228  and  H.R.  1233  to 
accomplish  this. 

Let  me  say  in  conclusion  that,  while 
I  have  cited  certain  omissions,  I  strongly 
support  this  legislation.  It  provides  a 
goal  of  6  million  low-  and  moderate- 
income  housing  units  over  the  next  10 
years— 10  times  the  rate  of  the  previous 
decade.  During  the  next  3  years,  it  would 
authorize  375.000  units  of  low-rent  pub- 
lic housing,  increased  by  50  percent  the 
total  nimiber  of  public  housing  units 
which  have  been  constructed  in  the  last 
30  years. 

It  would  provide  an  urban  renewal  au- 


thorization of  $1.4  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1970.  greatly  reducing  the  backlog  of  ap- 
plications which  is  now  pending. 

It  would  increase  the  model  cities  au- 
thorization by  $362  million  in  fiscal  year 
1969  and  $1  billion  in  fiscal  year  1970. 

It  would  increase  mass  transit  author- 
izations by  $190  million,  a  sum  which  is 
minimal  when  compared  with  our  mass 
transportation  needs. 

It  is  urgent  that  this  legislation  not  be 
destroyed  with  reductions  in  authoriza- 
tions or  crippling  amendments.  Having 
shortchanged  the  cities  for  so  long.  It  is 
necessary  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  The 
600,000  units  of  low-  and  moderate-in- 
come housing  per  year  specified  in  this 
bill  is  the  level  suggested  by  the  report 
of  the  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders.  To  save  our  cities  from 
continued  decay  and  disorder,  we  must 
enact — and  fully  fund— massive  pro- 
grams to  rebuild  them  and  to  provide 
decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  housing  for  all 
of  our  citizens,  a  fioal  which  has  lan- 
guished for  20  years. 

In  order  to  set  forth  in  greater  detail 
my  views  on  necessary  housing  legisla- 
tion. I  include  the  testimony  which  I  pre- 
sented on  April  3,  1968,  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency: 
.Statement    op    Hon.    William    F.    Ryan,    a 
Representative    in    Congress    From    the 
State  op  New  York,  April  3,   1968 
As  the  year  1949  recedes  further  Into  the 
past,   the   congressional   declaration   of   the 
goal  of  a  decent  home  and  suitable  living 
environment  for  every  American  family  seems 
almost  as  remote  as  it  did  then. 

In  that  declaration  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949.  the  Congress  set  forth  on  the  task  of 
eliminating  the  slums  of  this  country.  Tliat 
;ict  authorized  the  construction  of  810,000 
public  hou.sing  units  for  low-income  families. 
It  established  a  slum  clearance  and  com- 
munity development  program  now  known 
■AS  the  urban  renewal  program. 

The  proponents  cf  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
-rnm  expressed  .strong  fcf-lings  that  the  peo- 
[ile  in  slum  areas  should  be  assured  good 
housing.  "Any  slum  clearance  which  falls  to 
assure  adequate  housing  for  the  families 
who  presently  live  In  slums  would  be  merely 
forcing  them  into  v.-orse  conditions.  This  ap- 
plies with  particular  force  to  families  of 
minority  races  for  whom  the  problems  of  re- 
location are  particularly  difficult."  the  Hous- 
ing subcommittee  stated.  (H.  Rept.  590,  p. 
16.) 

These  were  the  good  intentions  and  fine 
r  ongresslonal  declarations.  But  what  has 
happened  since  1949? 

First,  to  this  day  the  authorized  810.000 
public  housing  units  have  not  been  built. 
Less  tnan  700.000  units  have  been  built 
since  1949.  What  Congress  did  with  its  au- 
thorizing hand  It  struck  down  with  Its  ap- 
propriaUng  hand.  Even  the  widely  acclaimed 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  .\ct  of  1965 
.authorized  only  about  35.000  units  a  year. 
.\s  I  said  to  the  Housing  Subcommittee  in 
1965,  "How  win  35.000  units  for  4  years  make 
a  dent  in  the  need  for  new  housing?" 

The  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders  has  recommended  a  level  of 
600,000  units  of  low-  and  moderate-income 
construction  next  year  and  a  total  of  C 
million  .such  units  over  the  next  5  years.  The 
Commission  called  for  more  public  liousing. 
more  funds  for  rent  supplements,  and  home- 
ownership,  whicii  in  urban  centers  means 
cooperative  or  conaominlum  ownership;  the 
Commission  also  callea  for  a  reorientation 
of  urban  renewal  programs. 

Second.    Urban    renewal     has    failed    to 
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m«ot  the  goal*  of  the  1949  act.  It  ha*  not  suc- 
ceeded In  providing  adequate  housing  for 
thoee  who  live  tn  the  redevelopment  areas. 
More  than  300.000  persons  have  been  dis- 
placed from  urban  renewal  sites  to  make  way 
for  new  housing  and  commercial  develop- 
ments However,  moat  of  the  new  housing  is 
at  a  oo«t  clearly  out  of  reach  of  moet  of  the 
persons  displaced. 

Tb«  noble  intentions  of  the  Hotulng  Act 
of  1949  have  not  been  translated  Into  an  ef- 
fective program  of  obliterating  the  slums 

In  fact,  we  face  an  unprecedented  housing 
crisis,  a  housing  crisis  that  lies  at  the  roots  of 
Amertoa's  urban  malaise.  Substandard  hous- 
ing Is  surely  one  of  the  primary  components 
In  the  picture  of  the  bleak  deprivation  of 
our  urban  poor. 

In  1900,  the  Census  Bureau  counted  about 
15.A  million  substandard  housing  units  in 
the  United  States  Sixty  (tercent  of  the  sub- 
standard rental  units  in  1960  were  occupied 
by  families  earning  lea*  than  93.000.  Thirty- 
four  percent  of  the  unsound  owner-occupied 
units  had  families  In  them  with  Incomes 
under  43,000. 

Secrttary  Weaver  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  testified 
before  the  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senat«  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  that  the  demand  for  ad- 
ditional public  housing  units  has  been  run- 
ning at  the  rate  of  about  140.000  units  per 
year. 

With  this  Indisputable  connection  of  pov- 
erty and  bad  housing,  is  to  certainly  possible 
to  make  some  correlation  between  the  fact 
of  living  In  poor  housing  and  the  social  at- 
titudes and  behavior  of  the  one-flftb  of  our 
citizens  who  are  lU-boiiMd. 

First,  reputable  studies  have  confirmed 
th.'t  the  education  of  badly  housed  children 
Is  imr>cded  Often  these  children  are  unable 
to  study  for  lack  of  space  and  privacy.  Fre- 
quentlv.  parents  are  not  there  to  give  guid- 
ance. Doctors  describe  the  high  rates  of  Ill- 
ness and  death.  In  New  Orleans,  a  study 
found  that  44  percent  of  the  Incidence  of 
tuberculoali  In  that  city  was  concentrated  in 
slum  sections  covering  only  23  percent  of  the 
residential  urea  of  the  dty. 

The  provision  of  decent  and  safe  housing 
Is  a  key  requirement  In  our  attack  on  urban 
poverty  One-fifth  of  our  Nation  la  stlU  111- 
boused. 

Major  Federal  housing  programs  adihlnls- 
tered  by  FHA  have  thus  far  benefited  mostly 
upper-mlddle-lncome  families.  Commendable 
as  Is  the  Federal  Oovenunent's  record  In 
stimulating  the  housing  market  by  means 
of  Government- Insured  mortgages,  standard 
PH.\  insurance  Is  not  designed  to  meet  the 
housing  needs  of  poor  families.  The  average 
cost  of  the  FHA  insured  home  la  around 
$16,000. 

The  model  cities  program,  which  Congress 
passed  in  1966,  Is  insuffldent  to  meet  the 
critical  housing  problems  of  the  poor. 

The  administration  has  requested  appro- 
priations of  9500  million  for  fiscal  year  1969 
for  the  model  cities  program  and  proposed 
91  billion  additional  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1970  and  1971.  As  I  remarked  before 
the  Housing  Subcommittee  In  1966:  "We 
must  think  in  bolder  terms.  In  terms  of 
larger  amounts  of  Federal  expenditures." 

And  the  mayor  of  New  York  City  told  the 
subcoountttee  that  perhaps  9600  million 
would  make  a  dent  In  a  single  neighborhood. 
With  between  60  and  70  cities  participating 
In  the  first  round  of  the  model  cities  pro- 
gram. New  York  City  can  reasonably  expect 
to  receive  about  950  million  a  year. 

It  is  estimated  that  more  than  1.5  million 
persons  In  New  York  City  live  In  poverty- 
stricken  households.  Furthermore,  nearly 
290.000  of  the  city's  3  million  housing  units 
are  substandard.  Since  1949,  New  York  has 
been  allocated  only  about  -9368  mlllioa  In 
Federal  funds  for  urban  renewal,  a  program 
for   which  more  than  95   billion  has  been 


spent    nationwide     Incidentally,    New    York 
City  has  only  used  about  9173  million. 

Clearly.  960  million  a  year  for  the  model 
cities  program  in  New  York  City  will  not 
result  in  dramatic  improvement  in  life  In 
our  slums. 

During  my  service  In  Congress  I  have  In- 
troduced a  number  of  legislative  proF>osals 
designed  to  fulfill  the  promises  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937  and  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949.  On  past  occasions  I  have  testified  con- 
cerning their  specifics  and  will  do  so  again 
today. 

In  this  Congress,  my  housing  package  con- 
sists of  some  18  bills,  which  are  Intended  to 
provide  a  far  more  adequate  housing  pro- 
gram for  all  Americans.  I  believe  the  housing 
crisis,  which  was  exacerbated  by  the  catas- 
trophic decline  In  housing  starts  in  1966,  and 
the  very  slow  recovery  thus  far.  must  be  met 
head  on  with  bold  new  programs  to  release 
the  millions  of  low-  and  moderate-income 
families  from  deprivation  and  despair.  We 
need  new  programs,  and  we  need  to  redirect 
some  present  policies- -and  my  bills  will,  if 
passed,  open  up  new  opportunities  to  many 
citizens  locked  in  urban  ghettoa. 

H.R    15624 — The  administration  bill: 

Let  me  Ijegln  by  making  comments  on  H  R. 
13624,  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1968,  which  is  the  administration's 
bill.  In  general,  the  administration's  bill 
makes  useful  and  necessary  extensions  and 
modifications  of  existing  programs. 

However,  there  remain  pressing  problems 
to  which  it  la  not  addressed;  and  In  many 
areas  the  Increases  in  the  rate  of  new  con- 
struction win  still  not  be  sufficient  to  meet 
the  need   Specifically: 

There  is  a  need  to  Increase  allocations  for 
public  housing  and  rent  -lupplements  beyond 
the  levels  proposed  tn  H  R    15624. 

Relocation  procedures  must  be  Improved 
and  made  m»re  equitable 

There  should  be  a  uniform  relocation  stat- 
ute providing  f<jr  a  central  relocation  bureau 
which  would  administer  a  uniform  relocation 
policy  for  all  direct  Federal  and  federally 
aaalsted  construction. 

Housing  construction  in  slum  areas  should 
be  a  means  not  only  to  build  homes  but  to 
provide  Jobs  to  local  residents.  The  provisions 
of  the  Model  Cities  Act— sections  101  and 
103 — which  require  model  cities  funds  to 
generate  employment  of  target-area  people, 
should  be  extended  to  other  federally  assisted 
housing  programs.  Reports  In  the  press  last 
week  suggest  that  the  requirements  at  the 
Model  Cltiea  Act  may  not  be  fully  carried 
out.  This  win  require  the  continuing  scrutiny 
of  the  Congress  to  insure  that  congressional 
Intent  la  being  followed. 

More  assistance  should  be  provided  to  co- 
operative and  condominium  housing  as  the 
most  feaalble  form  of  low-  and  moderate- 
income  homeownership  in  urban  areas. 

Present  FHA  programs  are  only  of  benefit 
where  an  entire  cooperative  or  condominium 
is  constructed  through  an  FHA  loan.  If  an 
Individual  wishes  to  buy  into  a  cooperative 
or  condominium,  there  is  no  FHA  program 
to  benefit  him.  Nor  is  there  any  FHA  loan 
program  for  persons  acquiring  non-FHA  co- 
operatives or  condominium  houses. 

Section  304  of  H.R.  15634  would  make 
available  FHA  Insurance  for  loans  to  pur- 
chasers of  condominium  units  in  non-FHA 
projects  of  11  units  or  less.  This  la  a  start, 
but  It  should  be  extended  to  all  economically 
viable  cooperative  and  condominium  hous- 
ing. 

Section  304  of  H.R.  15624  authorizes  920 
million  for  management  assistance  and  ten- 
ant services  In  public  housing.  This  is  a  wel- 
come Initiative.  However.  It  should  empha- 
size transferring  actual  management  func- 
tions to  tenants,  associations,  and  it  should 
not  be  restricted  to  public  housing,  but 
should  be  available  to  all  low-  and  moderate- 
income  federally  subsidized  housing  pro- 
grams, including  rent  supplements.  Also,  the 
authorization  should  be  larger. 


The  neighborhood  development  progr:tm 
proposed  In  section  501  of  H.R.  15624  should 
make  the  operation  of  urban  renewal  more 
efficient.  Instead  of  the  present  practice 
under  which  ftmds  are  backlogged  In  the 
pipeline  for  many  years,  the  Secretary  mxy, 
allocate  funds  for  only  a  year  In  advance.  Al- 
though r.nanclng  on  an  annual  basis  m:iy 
streamline  the  operation  of  urban  renewr'i. 
it  does  raise  questions  which  I  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing: 

First,  will  the  workable  program  have  to 
be  In  effect  throughout  the  period  of  .is- 
sistance  or  only  during  the  first  year?  The 
workable  program  requirement  should  he 
utilized  effectively  and  be  in  force  through- 
out the  period  of  assistance. 

Secondly,  the  neighborhood  developrnpiit 
program  proposes  to  accelerate  processint; 
time.  How  does  the  Department  of  Houslni; 
and  Urban  Development  propose  to  recon- 
cile this  with  the  citizen-participation  ip- 
quirement? 

Let  me  endorse  section  504  of  H.R.  15f;24, 
which  would  permit  expanded  acquisition  { 
residential  property  by  an  urban  renew.ii 
agency  for  rehabilitation  purposes.  This 
could  provide  the  basis  for  cooperative  re.  i- 
dent  ownership  proposed  In  my  bill,  H  R. 
14034. 

Sections  101  and  201  of  H.R.  15624  wot.ltl 
provide  a  mortgage  subsidy  program  inr 
middle-Income  home  ownership  and  rent.il 
housing.  The  rental  housing  program — n<w 
section  236 — supersedes  the  221(d)  (3)  he- 
low-market-lnterest-rnte  program  and  sun- 
stitutea  a  direct  subsidy  of  private  mark(t 
loans  for  FNMA  takeout.  This  change  h.is 
provoked  much  discussion. 

There  is  a  danKer  that,  by  agreeing  to  di- 
rectly subsidize  market  loans,  the  progr:,!ii 
may   push    interest   rates   still    higher. 

Second,  the  differential  between  the  sub- 
sidized rate  and  the  market  rate  will  alwnvs 
be  greater  than  the  differential  between  'l.e 
subsidized  rate  and  the  Treasury  borrowing 
rate  or  the  participation  certificate  rate. 

In  effect,  by  directly  subsidizing  markc 
loans.  Federal  subsidy  funds  do  not  stret^  :i 
as  lar.  and  each  loan  is  more  costly  to  the  tav- 
payer  than  the  present  system. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  administrate  ii 
claims  that  the  direct  subsidy  approach  h;i.s 
the  advantage  of  permitting  flexible  degrf  • 
of  subsidy,  keyed  to  income.  It  is  also  clalmi  'I 
that  direct  subsidy  obviates  the  growth  ■: 
the  FNMA  portfolio  unwieldy  levels,  and 
gets  around  paper  budgetary  problems. 

I  would  agree  that  there  are  problems  aiiU 
benefits  with  both  FNMA  takeout  and  with 
direct  subsidy.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  clear- 
est way  to  achieve  the  benefits  of  both  Is  to 
establish  a  direct  loan  program  with  a  revolv- 
ing fund  capitalized  through  Treasury  bor- 
rowing. Where  desired,  rates  keyed  to  income 
could  be  further  subsidized  through  annual 
appropriation. 

Direct  Oovemment  loans  could  be  offerrd 
where  private  mortgage  funds  are  not  avail- 
able at  reasonable  rates.  The  existence  of 
such  a  fund  would  result  In  a  great  easing  of 
the  credit  squeeze.  It  would  affect  the  sup- 
ply and  demand  balance  of  the  private  mort- 
gage market  and  lower  rates  generally.  In  ;i 
period  of  high  rates,  rents  could  be  kept  Iciw 
by  increased  subsidies. 

I  do  not  promise  unanimous  support  for 
this  proposal  from  the  fraternity  of  mortgage 
bankers,  but  it  is  the  most  economical  and 
most  direct  means  of  financing  moderate- 
income  housing.  I  have  proposed  such  ■<■ 
direct  loan  program  In  H.R.  1222  modeled  "ii 
New  York  State's  Mitchell  Lama  Law.  A 
description  of  the  bill  follows: 

MIDDI-E-INCOME  HODSINC 

H.R.  1222  would  establish  a  new  revoUine 
loan  In  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  assist  in  the  construc- 
tion and  rehabilitation  of  middle-Income 
housing   Although  my  bill  pertains  to  rental 
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housing.     It     could     encompass     moderate- 
income  homeownership. 

This  bill  would  be  a  step  forward  In 
eliminating  the  gap  between  the  prices  on 
the  private  housing  market  and  the  rents 
establUhed  for  public  housing,  which  makes 
It  difficult  for  middle-Income  families  to  live 
in  decent  housing. 

A  task  force  study  on  middle-income  hous- 
ing in  the  New  York  area  concluded  that 
rental  housing  constructed  by  unaided 
private  enterprise,  despite  the  best  efforu  of 
capable  developers  and  builders,  cannot  be 
fuillt  at  the  present  time  at  a  rental  rate  of 
iess  than  930  to  940  per  rental  room,  depend- 
ing upon  the  type  of  construction  and  the 
location.  Yet  this  same  study  found  that 
New  York's  middle-Income  families  need 
housing  that  costs  no  more  than  917  to  $29 
per  room  a  month. 

Congress  establUhed  the  221(d)  (3)  pro- 
gram in  1961  to  grant  loan  insurance  for  the 
provision  of  housing  for  moderate-Income 
families.  But  only  a  little  over  40.000  units 
:iave  been  provided  under  this  program  in 
■he  entire  country  And  the  fact  is  that  the 
■J21(d>(3)  program  has  hardly  helped  In 
New  York  City.  Land  and  construction  costs 
,re  too  high  to  keep  the  rents  'moderate. " 
H.R  1222  will  go  far  toward  relieving  the 
'leflclencles  of  the  middle-income  housing 
.narket  and  will  create  a  program  of  long- 
rerm,  low-interest.  Federal  loans  for  mort- 
lastes  on  rental  or  cooperative  housing  proj- 
ects and  for  rehablUtatlon.  giving  private 
enterprise  the  necessary  means  and  Incen- 
tive to  erect  and  repair  housing  that  can  be 
;nade  available  at  a  moderate  cost. 

This  new  loan  program  will  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  with  a  self-liquidating  re- 
•olvlng  trust  fund.  Annual  appropriations 
w  Congress  will  not  be  necessary  since  the 
tunds  for  the  revolving  fund  will  be  bor- 
i  iwed  from  the  Treasury. 

Loans  extended  to  middle-Income  housing 
-ponsors  will  be  entirely  repaid  and  the  ad- 
ministrative costs  of  the  program  met  by 
Interest  charges  insofar  as  possible.  This  bill 
ilso  reqtUres  that  reasonable  reserves  be  set 
:.slde  for  insurance  purposes  and  will  hold 
;risses  to  a  minimum  by  provisions  which  re- 
c'.iire  that  borrowers  have  adequate  security 
lid  an  acceptable  credit  rating  In  order  to 
auallfy  for  a  loan. 

The  financial  asslatance  proposed  by  this 
legislation  can  make  a  necessary  and  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  middle-Income 
needs  in  the  urban  core  of  all  American 
ntles.  Specifically,  HJl.  1222  authorizes  Fed- 
tral  mortgage  loans  to  cover  90  percent  of 
the  certified  development  cost  of  a  middle- 
income  housing  project. 

This  bin  offers  cooperatives,  nonprofit 
liouslng  associations,  local  public  housing 
authorities,  and  limited  dividend  corpora- 
tions loan  funds  for  the  conservation,  repair, 
nlteratlon,  and  rehabilitation  of  middle- 
income  housing  and  housing  for  the  elderly. 
A  home  Improvement  loan  under  this  pro- 
gram would  be  limited  In  amount  to  the  ac- 
tual cost  of  the  work  on  that  which.  In  the 
npinton  of  the  Secretary,  Is  needed  to  furnish 
suitable  housing  for  middle-Income  and 
elderly  persons. 

Although  borrowers  under  these  programs 
may  obtain  part  of  the  necessary  funds 
from  other  public  loan  sources  or  private 
credit  facilities,  the  total  Indebtedness  ac- 
quired for  either  mortgage  or  home  Im- 
provement loan  purposes  may  not  exceed  the 
maximum  limits  established  In  this  bill.  This 
last  provision  will  prevent  undue  speculation. 
The  terms  for  these  loans  have  been  made 
as  reasonable  as  possible  in  order  to  give  the 
most  financial  assistance  to  eligible  develop- 
ers of  middle-income  housing  and.  at  the 
same  time,  keep  the  revolving  loan  fund  on  a 
self-supporting  basis.  The  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  set  the  interest  rates  for  these 
mortgage  apd  home  improvement  loans  at 


levels  no  higher  than  necessary  to  cover 
the  cost  of  the  funds  borrowed  from  the 
Treasury,  and  maintain  reasonable  reserves. 
One-half  of  1  percent  Is  added  to  this  rate 
to  cover  the  overhead  administrative  coste  of 
the  program. 

H.R.  1222  also  specifies  long  amortization 
periods  for  repayment  of  these  loans  in  an 
effort  to  keep  the  costs  of  middle-income 
housing  at  the  lowest  possible  level.  Borrow- 
ers of  mortgage  funds  under  this  program 
may  take  as  long  as  60  years  to  repay.  A  mort- 
gage loan  may  also  be  refinanced  for  an  addi- 
tional period  of  no  more  than  10  years  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary,  provided  that 
such  refinancing  would  not  endanger  the 
stability  of  the  housing  project  by  permitting 
an  excessive  Income  in  the  rents  for  Its 
dwelling  units. 

The  home  improvement  loans  provided 
by  H.R.  1222  may  be  amortized  for  periods 
of  no  more  than  40  years  or  three-fourths  of 
the  remaining  economic  life  of  the  structure, 
whichever  Is  less.  A  borrower  may  extend 
this  repayment  period  for  3  years. 

To  insure  that  this  liberal  financing  will 
give  assistance  where  it  is  most  needed,  my 
bill  calls  for  an  estimate  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  need  for  middle-income  housing  In 
each  market  in  the  country  Appropriate 
shares  of  the  loan  funds  are  to  >>e  allocated 
on  the  basis  of  the  findings.  Furthermore,  no 
loan  will  be  given  to  a  builder  or  housing 
sponsor  who  cannot  show  an  existing  need 
for  middle-income  housing  or  housing  for 
the  elderly  m  his  area. 

Legislation  of  this  type  is  vitally  needed 
to  close  the  gap  in  the  housing  .supply  which 
exists  between  low-income  public  housing 
and  high-rent  luxviry  apartments. 

It  Is  time  to  admit  that  our  low-  and  mid- 
dle-income housing  problems  will  not  be 
solved  by  a  strict  adherence  to  the  present 
FHA  approach.  It  is  understandable  that 
Congress  has  been  hesitant  to  endorse  direct 
loans.  However,  the  need  for  loans  has  not 
been  met  from  private  soiu-ces. 

Congress  recognized  this  when  it  provided 
for  direct  loans  for  senior  citizens  housing  In 
1959.  This  program  was  designed  to  house  our 
senior  citizens  whose  income  is  too  low  to 
participate  In  the  private  housing  market, 
or  even  take  advantage  of  liberal  FHA  instir- 
ance  programs.  Both  the  necessity  and  the 
popularity  of  this  program  speak  for  them- 
selves. There  are  thousands  of  middle-income 
Americans  without  a  decent  home  who  have 
precisely  the  same  need  as  the  elderly  whom 
we  have  rightly  sought  to  help. 

A  program  of  low-interest,  long-term  Fed- 
eral loans,  such  as  I  propose  In  H.R.  1222,  Is 
necessary  If  we  really  Intend  to  meet  the 
middle-income  housing  need  in  this  country. 
Another  of  my  bllU.  H.R.  1223,  would  also 
benefit  moderate  income  families— those 
who  choose  to  live  In  cooperatives.  H.R.  1223 
would  amend  title  n  of  the  National  Housing 
.Act  to  provide  FHA  mortgage  Insurance  for 
individuals  acquiring  dwelling  units  In  co- 
operative housing  projects  in  the  same  way 
that  such  Insurance  is  provided  for  Indi- 
viduals     purchasing      other      single-family 

residences.  ._.,.^ 

This  bin  would  heighten  the  probability 
of  low-income  public  housing  occupants  and 
middle-Income  persons  becoming  home- 
owners. Through  long-term,  low-interest 
loans  insured  by  FHA,  cooperative  apart- 
ments could  be  made  available,  thus  pro- 
moting the  concept   of  homeownership. 


PUBLIC    HOUSING 

Let  me  turn  to  public  housing.  I  have  intro- 
duced seven  bills  to  strengthen  and  improve 
the  public  housing  program. 

After  years  of  inadequate  funding  of  pub- 
lic housing,  the  administration  has  proposed 
HR  15624  to  bund  775.000  public  housing 
units  over  a  5-vear  period.  This  is  flnany  a 
realistic  level  of  effort,  although  it  Is  still 
not  sufficient. 

There  are  many  in  and  out  of  Government 


who  hope  for  a  gradual  demise  of  the  low- 
rent  public  housing  program.  Some  continue 
to  have  a  sublime  faith  in  the  ability  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  to  build  housing  for  low- 
Income  families.  Others  believe  the  rent 
supplement  program  will  gradually  replace 
public  housing. 

These  supporting  the  private  enterprise 
route  are  blind  to  the  experience  of  the  last 
20  years — private  builders  go  wbere  the 
profit  is,  and  that  Is  In  luxury  housing.  The 
rent  supplement  program  could  complement 
public  housing — If  Congress  would  appropri- 
ate sufficient  funds  and  if  the  renUls  could 
be  adjusted  to  reflect  more  accurately  the 
budgetary  needs  of  low-Income  families. 

The  fact  Is  that  public  housing  remains  the 
most  effective  means  of  reaching  low-income 
families.  It  must  be  Improved  and  expanded. 
For  a  number  of  years  I  have  introduced 
legislation  amending  the  Housing  Act  of 
1937  by  removing  the  existing  limit  on  the 
amount  of  annual  contributions  which  may 
be  contracted  for  by  the  Housing  Assistance 
Administration, 

lu  the  90th  Congress,  it  is  H.R.  1229,  I  have 
felt  that  this  Is  a  much  better  way  to  deal 
with  public  housing  than  through  repealed 
efforts  to  increase  the  existing  authority. 

In  the  last  analysis,  the  control  of  the 
amount  of  public  housing  that  can  be  put 
Into  effect  in  any  one  year  lies  with  the  ap- 
propriation, not  with  the  authorization. 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  let  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
gage  the  annual  need  for  public  housing  by 
the  number  of  applications  It  has  processed? 
Given  the  tremendous  backlog— about 
135,000  applications  are  pending  in  New  York 
alone— I  think  the  300,000  annual  figure  over 
a  period  of  10  years,  proposed  by  H.R.  14244. 
or  the  level  of  500.000  a  year  for  4  years,  pro- 
posed by  H.R.  16266.  represent  a  more  appro- 
priate order  of  magnitude,  I  have  cospon- 
sored  both  bills. 

H.R.  16266  is  significant  in  that  it  recog- 
nized the  connection  between  an  enlarged 
program  of  housing  construction  In  slum 
areas  and  the  generation  of  Jobs  for  slum- 
dwellers.  In  this  way,  the  circle  of  poverty 
is  cut  in  two  places  simultaneously. 

Another  bill  of  mine.  H  R.  1228,  would  re- 
move the  current  15-percent  celling  on  the 
amount  of  assistance  which  may  be  provided 
for  public  housing  in  any  one  State.  Public 
housing  should  be  built  where  the  need  is 
greatest,  and  not  on  the  basis  of  an  artlflcal 
quota  system. 

I  have  introduced  H.R.  1230  to  raise  the 
per-room  limitations  on  public  housing  proj- 
ects by  $1,000.  This  is  needed  to  counter  the 
rising  cost  of  housing  construction,  which 
will  otherwise  virtually  eliminate  the  pos- 
sibility of  building  adequate  and  attractive 
public  housing.  Since  1946,  the  consumer 
price  index  has  Increased  by  about  60  per- 
cent, but  the  residential  construction  cost 
Index  has  gone  up  by  more  than  90  percent. 
Clearly,  we  are  experiencing  an  Increase  in 
this  sector  of  the  economy  out  of  propor- 
tion to  overan  cost-of-living  Increases.  If 
we  fall  to  raise  the  cost  limitation  on  public 
housing,  we  will  be  forever  plagued  by  the 
argument  against  unattractive,  institutional 
structures. 

One  additional  point  about  the  public 
housing  cost  llmitotlon.  Per-room  construc- 
tion limitations  are  established  by  statute. 
In  addition,  limitations  on  overall  per-unit 
development  costs  have  been  established  ad- 
ministratively. In  a  high-cost  area,  the  onlJ^ 
way  projects  can  be  built  within  the  overall 
per-imit  limitetlon  is  by  reetrictlng  the 
number  of  rooms. 

In  effect,  the  act  thereby  induces  local 
public  housing  authorities — especially  in 
high-cost  areas— to  biUld  units  with  few 
rooms.  In  this  wav.  public  housing  falls  to 
adequately  provide  for  the  needs  of  large 
families.  „,,„      ,..    . 

We  should  make  It  clear  to  HUD,  either 
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throtigh  legislation  or  committee  recMn- 
mendatlon.  the  Intent  of  Congress  that  a 
sizable  proportion  of  low-rent  public  hous- 
ing units  should  be  constructed  to  accommo- 
date large  families  and  that  any  administra- 
tive per-unit  limitation  should  take  this 
objective  Into  consideration. 

I  have  Introduced  H.R.  1231  which  will 
add  the  concept  of  due  process  of  law  to  the 
procedures  for  the  eviction  or  removal  of  a 
tenant  from  his  home  In  a  low-rent  public 
housing  project  by  providing  that  a  tenant 
In  a  public  housing  project  may  not  be 
evicted  without  a  public  hearing.  This  Is 
consistent  with  American  Ideals  of  justice 
and  astu  only  that  a  public  hearing  be  given 
a  tenant  regarding  bis  proposed  eviction, 
that  the  decUlon  of  the  public  housing 
agency  be  based  on  the  record  of  the  hear- 
ing, and  that  such  decision  be  subject  to 
Judicial  review  In  the  courts.  It  Is  hardly 
necessary  to  state  that  It  is  only  fair  that 
public  housing  tenants  be  accorded  the  same 
standards  of  Justice  that  exists  for  those 
more  fortunate. 

Homeownershlp  for  low-Income  families  Is 
an  Idea  whose  time  has  come.  Ftor  years,  I 
have  urged  cooperative  and  condominium 
ownership  as  a  means  of  offering  homeown- 
ershtp  to  low-  and  middle-Income  urban 
families.  One  way  to  promote  this  concept 
Is  to  permit  public  housing  tenants  to  pur- 
chase the  units  In  which  they  reside. 

My  bill.  H.R.  14561.  amends  the  Housing 
Act  of  1937  to  authorize  occupanu  of  dwell- 
ing imlts  In  low-rent  public  housing  projects 
to  purchase  such  unlta.  It  would  also  make 
possible  for  all  or  part  of  a  public  housing 
project  to  be  converted  to  a  nonprofit  coop- 
erative housing  corporation  or  trust  formed 
by  occupante  of  the  project.  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  to  accomplish  this  objec- 
tive since  my  election  to  Congress.  It  Is  en- 
couraging that  the  administration's  bill.  H.R. 
15624.  Includes  a  provision— section  205 — 
permitting  local  housing  autJiorlties  to  sell 
low-rent  housing  units  ta  tenants. 

EXTENSION     or     RENT     StTPPLEMENTS 

The  rent  supplement  program  w;w  pre- 
sented as  a  major  Innovation  designed  to 
prL>v'.j!e  iow-iacome  housing  tiirougn  private 
enterprise.  It  will  nut  have  a  fair  test  until 
it  Is  adequately  funded.  Thus  tar.  only  $42 
mlUiou  l:as  been  approprlatad  for  rent  sup- 
plements. This  translates  Into  42,773  units 
presently  under  contract,  a  pitifully  small 
amount. 

The  administration  bill  proposed  to  in- 
crease the  authorization  for  contract 
authority  by  $40  million  for  fiscal  year  1970. 
and  an  additional  $100  million  In  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1971,  1972,  and  1973.  This 
Increase  will  provide  a  total  Increase  of  about 
375.000  units  over  4  years.  By  contrast,  H.R. 
14244  proposed  an  additional  200.000  rent 
supplements  yearly  for  the  next  10  years.  I 
support  the  higher  figure  proposed  in  the 
PviU  Oportunlty  Act,  H  R.  14244.  which  I 
have  cosponsored. 

One  dlfllculty  with  rent  supplements  has 
been  the  fixed  requirement  that  the  tenant 
pay  25  percent  of  his  Income  for  rent.  This 
may  b"  equitable  for  a  couDle  with  one  child: 
but.  a.s  one  local  housing  administrator  h:iS 
expressed  it.  a  family  of  six.  In  order  to  spend 
one-fourth  of  a  S4.000  yearly  Ircom-'  on  rent. 
would  virtually  have  to  forego  eating. 

I  have  introduced  legUlatlon,  H.R.  16053, 
which  would  amend  the  rent  supplement 
program  by  prortdlng  a  deduction  of  S200 
for  each  minor  or  non-income-producing 
adult  member  of  a  family,  other  than  the 
head  of  the  family  or  his  spouse,  from  the 
Income  upon  which  the  25  percent  Is  com- 
puted. 

A  couple  without  children  earning  $4,000 
per  year  would  pay  25  percent,  or  $1,000. 
But  a  family  with  four  children  and  an  In- 
come, of  $4,000  a  year  would  be  able  to  de- 
duct $200  for  each  child,  or  $800.  Its  Income 
base  would  therefore  be  $3,200.  and  25  per- 


cent of  that  would  be  $800.  So.  Instead  of 
paying  25  percent  of  Its  real  Income,  that 
family  would  be  paying  $800  out  of  an  In- 
come of  $4,000.  or  20  percent. 

Another  bill  of  mine  which  would  permit 
a  more  flexible  rent  supplemenw  program  Is 
H  R.  1234.  This  bill  would  amend  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Developn\ent  Act  of  1965.  to 
make  eligible  for  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram housing  financed  either  directly  or  In- 
directly by  States  and  municipalities. 

President  Johnson  called  the  rent  supple- 
ment program  "the  most  crucial  new  Instru- 
ment In  our  effort  to  Improve  the  American 
city."  But  this  program  will  never  begin  to 
meet  the  needs  of  our  low-Income  families 
If  It  remains  largely  tied  to  the  221(e)  i3i 
below-market-rate  Interest  loan  program. 

Rent  supplements  could  greatly  stlmul.ite 
housing  financed  by  States  and  municipali- 
ties. If  H  R.  1234  were  adopted,  Connecticut, 
nilnoia,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Penn- 
sylvania, for  example,  could  use  rent  supple- 
ments for  their  State  housing  projects. 

In  New  York  State,  projects  financed  under 
the  limited-profit.  middle-Income.  Mitchell- 
Lama  program,  which  are  privately  con- 
structed, owned,  and  operated  exactly  like 
those  projects  now  eligible  for  rent  supple- 
ments, are  not  eligible.  They  have  direct 
loans  from  the  city  or  the  State.  My  bill 
would  allow  the  35.000  units  built  under  this 
New  York  State  program  to  have  rent  sup- 
plement tenants.  This  would  be  an  important 
step  toward  making  the  rent  supplement 
program  truly  a  crucial  new  Instrument. 

THt  cocPEm.\TrvB  ReHABn.rrATioN  housing  act 
I  wish  to  bring  to  the  special  attention  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Hotislng,  H.R.  14034, 
the  Cooperative  Rehabilitation  Housing  Act, 
which  I  Introduced  last  November  15.  I  be- 
lieve this  measure  otT?rs  new  approaches  to 
attacking  the  syndrome  of  absentee-owned 
slum  housing. 

My  bin  recognizes  that  many  urban  build- 
ings which  have  fallen  Into  disrepair  are 
structurally  sound  and  capable  of  rehabilita- 
tion. The  difflculty  Is  that  economic  and  psy- 
chological dl.slncentlves  built  Into  absentee 
ownership  of  slum  buildings,  where  profits 
are  high  and  investments  marginal,  discour- 
age even  careful  maintenance,  let  alone  ef- 
forts at  re»nbll:r.-.t-'cn. 

H  R.  14034  would  encourage  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  such  dwellings  through  their  con- 
version to  cooperative  ownership  by  their 
residents.  It  provides  a  low-interest,  revolv- 
ing loan  fund  for  acquisition  and  rehabilita- 
tion. 

It  enables  the  tenants  to  negotiate  a  sale 
directly  with  a  private  owner,  or  to  acquire 
the  dwelling  from  a  municipality.  There  are 
also  incentives  for  municipalities  to  acquire, 
through  condemnation  or  otherwise,  dwell- 
ings which  are  in  repeated  violation  of  local 
building  and  health  codes,  for  the  purpose  of 
eventually  transferring  them  to  resident 
cooperatives. 

I  note  that  section  504  of  the  administra- 
tion housing  bill.  H  R.  15624,  would  facilitate 
the  acquisition  of  residential  buildings  by  a 
local  urban  renewal  agency,  for  purposes  of 
rehabilitation,  by  removing  the  current 
limitation  of  5  percent. 

My  bin  also  provides  a  technical  assistance 
service  In  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  facilitate  the  orga- 
nization and  management  of  such  coopera- 
tives. 

Existing  Federal  programs  to  promote 
rehabilitation  of  urban  housing  are  limited 
to  public  housing,  nonprofit  sponsorship,  or 
loans  to  private  owners. 

The  economics  of  slum  housing  make  it 
unlikely  that  absentee  landlords  will  take 
advantage  of  rehabilitation  loans.  Similarly, 
the  new  section  221(h)  nonprofit  sponsor 
rehabilitation  program  has  hardly  begun  and 
part  of  the  difflculty  is  the  scarcity  of  suit- 
able nonprofit  sp)onsors. 

Rehabilitated    public    housing   forms    the 


greatest  single  category  of  successful  reha- 
bilitation efforts.  Approximately  20,000  reha- 
bilitated public  housing  units  are  currently 
under  contract.  The  average  development 
cost  was  $12,822  per  unit  In  fiscal  year  1966 
substantially  less  than  comparable  new  con- 
struction. As  successful  as  the  experience  in 
rehabilitated  public  housing  may  have  been. 
It  has  none  of  the  advantages  associated  with 
ownership. 

Cooperative  ownership  has  numerous  ad- 
vantages. It  gives  an  organizational  focur 
for  community  action  by  the  residents  Thi 
familiar  effects  of  pride  of  ownership  improvi 
maintenance  and  reduce  costs.  One  success- 
ful example  of  a  rehabilitated  housing  co- 
operative Is  the  Parkchester  cooperative  In 
Southeast  Washington.  This  was  formerU 
a  29a-unlt.  badly  deteriorated,  section  608. 
wartime  project  which  had  reverted  to  FHA 
after  lu  owners  had  defaulted  on  the  mort- 
gages. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  United  Plan- 
ning Organization,  Southeast  Nelghborhoo<l 
House,  and  the  Cooperative  Housing  Servin 
Corp..  a  cooperative  was  organized  which 
arranged  to  purchase  the  Parkchester  devel- 
opment Many  of  the  tenants  assisted  In  iht- 
renovation  work,  and  Parkchester  now  oper 
ates  as  a  resident-owned  cooperative  wltl-. 
unite  costing  about  $80  monthly  to  coop 
members.  The  rehabilitation  work  Is  proceed- 
ing well,  and  It  is  estimated  that  the  cost 
to  tenants  will  be  about  15  percent  less  alter 
rehabilitation  than  comparable  units  cost 
when  the  project  was  privately  owned. 

.\fter  considerable  negotiation  with  FHA. 
a  loan  was  arranged  under  the  221(d)  (3 1 
program;  however.  It  Is  recognized  that  221 
(d)  (3)  Is  not  an  Ideal  vehicle  for  this  klnu 
of  effort,  since  It  Is  generally  aimed  at  a  high- 
er Income  bracket,  and  many  of  Us  requlre- 
mento  were  waived  In  this  cn:;e  under  section 
223.  which  permits  the  Comniisi=ioner  to  set 
the  terms  for  disposing  of  FHA-held  prop- 
erties. 

H.R.  14034.  unlike  the  existing  221(d)(3) 
program.  Is  directed  specifically  at  the  con- 
version of  existing  older  units  Into  coopera- 
tives. The  sections  of  the  bill  are  summarized 
as  follows: 

•'SUMMARY    OP   RYAN    BILL.    H.R.    14034.   THE  CO- 
OPER \TrVE    REHABILITXTTON    HOUSING    ACT 

"Sec.  1:  Title.  Cooperative  Rehabilitation 
Housing  Act. 

"Sec.  2 :  Finding.  Tliat  wider  home  owner- 
ship In  low-Income  urban  areas  is  highly 
desirable  .xs  a  means  of  preventing  or  .irrest- 
ing  urban  decay.  That  absentee  ownership 
encourages  or  perpetuates  slunis.  That  many 
existing  buildings  could  be  rehabilitated,  but 
the  economics  and  psychology  of  absentee 
ownership  discourage  it.  Act  encourages  home 
ownership  by  low  and  moderr\te  income 
multi-family  housing  dwellers. 

"Sec.  3:  Loan  Authorization.  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  authorized 
to  make  loans  to  tenants'  groups  for  acqui- 
sition and  rehabilitation  of  housing  acquired 
either  from  present  landlord  or  municipality 
after  condemnation.  100 ""c  loans  at  a  rate  not 
higher  than  the  current  rate  on  the  public 
debt,  and  not  lower  than  2^  .  Priority  of 
membership  in  cooperative  to  be  given  to 
present  residents  of  building.  Aver.-.ge  income 
of  coopcrators  at  the  time  of  loan  must  be 
within  221(d)  (3)  limits,  excluding  the  high- 
est Income  one  fourth.  Average  monthly  pay- 
ments to  cooperative  must  not  exceed  20 '"r 
of  average  tenant  Income.  The  Interest  rate 
on  the  loan  is  adjusted  to  as  low  as  2'"o  to 
comply  with  this  condition.  All  inhabitants 
must  be  members  of  the  cooperative;  cooper- 
ative c  innot  sublet  for  profit. 

"Sec.  4:  Interim  Loans.  A  loan  may  be 
made  to  a  municipality  for  acquisition  and 
rehabilitation  of  a  structure.  If  the  building 
and  the  loan  obligation  will  be  transferred 
to  a  tenant  cooperative  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble date  following  completion  of  the  work. 
"Sec.  5.  Grants  to  Municipalities.  Grants 
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for  up  to  50'"t>  of  the  [administrative  costs  to 
a  municipality  in  act|ulrlng  Otle  to  a  build- 
ing and  conveying  It  to  a  tenant  cooperative. 
"Sec.  6:  Technical  Assistance.  Technical 
assistance  service  in  the  Department  of 
Housing  ;uid  Urban  Development  Includes 
initial  organization  of  tenants'  groups,  as- 
sUtance  in  the  acquisition  of  buildings,  ar- 
ranging the  lo.ins,  contracting  for  the  re- 
habilitation work,  instructions  in  manage- 
ment. Certain  of  these  functions  may  be  con- 
tracted to  non-profit,  groups  which  specialize 
in  assisting  cooperatives. 

"Sec.  7:  Revolving  Fund  Creatsd  on  the 
Books  of  the  Treasdrt. 
"Sbc.  8:  Powers  or  the  .Secret art. 
"Sbc.  9:  Labor  Swndards.  Laborers,  con- 
tractors and  subcontractors  must  be  paid  at 
prevailing  rates,  but  Secretary  may  give  per- 
mission for  members  of  the  cooperative  to 
help  in  the  rehabilitation.  In  the  awarding 
of  contracts,  the  local  contractors  shall  have 
priority.  Local  residents  shall  be  employed  to 
a  maximum  feasible  extent  in  the  rehabilita- 
tion work.  Funds  for  necessary  training. 

"Sec.  10:  Annual  Appropriations.  Annual 
appropriations  to  cover  the  subsidized  inter- 
est rate,  and  other  administrative  costs." 

Let  me  say  to  the  distinguished  members 
of  the  subcommittee  that  I  am  not  com- 
mitted to  every  last  conuna  of  this  particular 
bin,  but  rather  to  the  concept.  I  would  hope 
that  the  subcommittee  will  carefully  consid- 
er this  proposal,  and  I  would  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  worlc  with  the  subcommittee 
on  any  modifications  which  the  subcommit- 
tee deems  desirable. 

To  note  one  area  in  particular.  H.R.  14034 
proposes  a  direct  loan  fund.  I  have  long  held 
the  belief  that  direct  loans  are  insufficiently 
utilized  in  Federal  housing  programs.  The 
success  of  New  York's  Mitchell-Lama  law 
demonstrates  that  direct  loan  programs  are 
tble  to  meet  the  needs  of  middle-Income 
housinsj.  Although  I  would  prefer  the  direct 
loan  approach.  I  am  aware  that  this  is  the 
year  for  mortgage  subsidy  programs,  and 
that  mechanism  of  financing  would  not  Im- 
pair the  b.isic  purpose  of  my  bill. 

tTRBAM     RENEWAL 


Let  me  now  discuss  the  major  program 
which  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  established  to 
help  rescue  the  slumdweller— urban  renewal. 
A  glance  at  title  I  of  that  act  clearly  shows 
that  its  authors  conceived  of  It  as  a  pro- 
gram of  slum  clearance  and  urban  redevel- 
opment— a  program  to  uplift  the  poor  and 
upgrade  their  housing. 

Yet,  too  often,  the  bulldozer  has  come  In 
and  removed  the  residents— mostly  minority 
groups — and  then  build  costly  luxury  apart- 
ments or  commercial  structures. 

The  Renewal  Assistance  Administration  re- 
ported that  as  of  June  30,  1966,  out  of  a 
total  of  1,155  urban  renewal  projects  with 
contracts  authorized,  only  497  were  exclu- 
sively, or  even  prtmarlly,  residential,  while 
658  were  exclusively  or  primarily  nonresiden- 
tial. 

In  New  York   City,   for  example,  between 
January  1,  1960.  and  June  30,  1965,  the  Re- 
newal   Assistance    Admlnistratton    approved 
three  residential  projects  totaUng  S25.4  mil- 
lion, and  two  nonresidential  projects  total- 
ing $32.1  million.  The  conclusion  Is  inescap- 
able  that    urban   renewal   Is   not   providing 
enough  housing  for  the  urban  poor. 
President  Johnson  has  said  that — 
"The  Federal  program  of  urban  renewal  is 
today  our  principal  instrument  for  restoring 
the  hope  and  renewing  the  vitality  of  older 
cities  and  womout  neighborhoods." 
But  I  second  his  stricture  that — 
"Despite  existing  programs  assisting  fam- 
ilies and  persons  displaced  by  urban  restor- 
ing the  hope  and  renewing  the  vitality  of 
older  cities  and  wornout  neighborhoods." 

The  human  problems  surrounding  the  ur- 
ban renewal  program  must  be  resolved.  Too 
often   both  the   executive   branch   and   the 
Congress  seem  only  interested  In  how  many 
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units  are  produced— not  what  happens  to 
the  people. 

Over  200.000  families  have  already  been 
displaced  bv  urban  renewal  projects.  Who 
can  sav  hov?  many  lives  will  be  disrupted? 
Some  estimates  run  as  high  as  1  million. 

To  put  the  urban  renewal  program  on  the 
right  track— the  track  set  by  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949,  I  have  Introduced  five  bills: 

1  HR  1224.  to  prohibit  the  construction 
of  luxury  housing  In  the  redevelopment  of 
urban  renewal  areas; 

2  H  R  1225,  to  require  the  establishment 
of  more  effective  procedures  for  the  reloca- 
tion of  individuals,  families,  and  business 
concerns  displaced  from  urban  renewal  areas; 

3  HJl  1226,  to  provide  that  Individuals, 
families,  and  business  concerns  displaced  by 
an  urban  renewal  project  shall  have  priority 
of  opportunity  to  relocate  In  the  project  area 
after  Its  redevelopment; 

4  H  R  1227.  to  provide  more  adequate  re- 
location payments  for  individuals,  families, 
and  business  concerns  displaced  from  urban 
renewal  areas;  and 

5  HR  1233,  to  remove  the  12.5-perceni. 
limit  on  the  amount  of  grant  assistance 
which  may  be  provided  for  urban  renewal  in 
any  one  State. 

Many  times  during  the  last  three  Con- 
gresses, I  have  spoken  about  the  construc- 
tion of  high-rise  luxury  apartments  on  land 
that  formerly  housed  poverty-stricken  slum- 
dwellers  I  have  called  attention  to  the  Man- 
hattan town  scandal,  where  Webb  &  Knapp 
produced  luxury  housing  on  urban  renewal 
land  with  rents  beginning  at  $49  per  room; 
the  high  profits  the  Zeckendorf  companies 
have  realized  from  New  York  urban  renewal 
projects;  and  the  Washington  Square  Village 
development  where  apartments  rent  for  as 
much  as  $246  per  room  per  month. 

In  addition  to  these  New  York  projects, 
the  Southwest  Development  in  Washington, 
and  the  Capitol  Hill  project  in  Nashville  offer 
concrete  examples  of  the  luxury  type  of 
housing  that  Is  often  constructed  on  urban 
renewal  sites.  This  practice  must  be  stopped 
if  the  low-income  housing  problem  In  tne 
urban  core  of  our  great  cities  Is  to  be  solved. 

This  land  was  cleared  In  order  that  slums 
mieht  be  eliminated  and  those  formeriy  llv- 
inc  m  them  be  housed  in  decent  quarters. 
The  subsidization  of  high-rent  property 
Should  not  be  sanctioned  while  thousands 
of  middle-  and  low-income  persons  remain 
ill-housed. 

A  recent  study  by  the  Detroit  City  Plan- 
ning commission  goes  a  long  way  toward 
exDlalning  why  more  and  more  hign-rent 
apartments  are  being  built  on  urban  renewal 

This  study  discloses  that  land  formerly  of 
mixed  residential  status,  when  turned  into 
single-family  dwellings,  more  than  doubles 
in  assessed  value.  This  Is  impresslv-e.  but 
even  more  Impressive  Is  the  further  observa- 
tion that,  when  the  same  land  Is  used  for 
apartment  houses,  the  increase  in  assessed 
value  tump  more  than  fivefold. 

This  has  an  obvious  appeal  to  city  fathers 
who  are  often  thinking  about  the  future 
magnificence  of  their  cities  rather  than  the 
degradation  of  the  unhoused.  As  the  London 
Economist  has  pointed  out,  luxury  apart- 
ments  may  "please  city  governments  by  yield- 
ing higher  rates  but  they  do  not  help  the 
ejected  slumdwellers." 

In  order  to  stop  this  neglect  of  the  slum- 
dweller,  I  hope  the  Congress  will  pass  H.R. 
1224. 

Another  failure  In  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram-relocation— can  be  improved  by  the 
other  bills  of  mine  which  I  have  listed. 

HR.  1225  protects  site  residents  by  re- 
quiring local  public  agencies  to  complete 
effective  relocation  In  safe  and  sanitary  hous- 
ing before  disposal  of  property  within  the 
urban  renewal  area.  It  also  eliminates  the 
present  imsatisfactory  practice  of  "farm- 
ing  out"   relocation   to   some   private  orga- 


nization. HR.  1226  requires  the  local  public 
agency  to  exercise  this  responsibility  through 
a  central  relocation  agency.  In  this  way,  the 
actions  of  the  local  public  agency  will  re- 
main under  the  scrutiny  of  the  Renewal  Proj- 
ects Administration  to  insure  that  the  stipu- 
lations of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  regarding 
relocation  are  being  carried  out  by  the  recip- 
ients of  the  grant. 

H.R.  1226  will  reduce  the  effects  of  the 
dislocation  of  businesses  and  the  disruption 
of  longstanding  community  relationships  by 
requiring  the  local  public  agency  to  give 
priority  of  opportunity  to  relocate  in  the 
project  area  after  Its  redevelopment  to  those 
displaced  by  the  project.  It  Is  only  fair  that 
economic  and  social  relationships  be  taken 
into  consideration  and  that  neighborhood 
characteristics  be  preserved  as  much  as  pos- 
sible In  order  to  minimize  the  social  cost  of 
progress. 

H.R.  1227  provides  more  equitable  reloca- 
tion payments.  Displaced  people  hnve  more 
at  stake  than  property.  Many  of  them  had 
lived  In  their  famUiar  surroundings  for  most 
of  their  lives.  They  have  friends,  relatives, 
associations,  and  fond  memories,  that  can- 
not be  replaced  In  terms  of  money.  Business- 
men who  have  built  up  a  regular  trade  over 
a  period  of  many  years  cannot  be  compen- 
sated for  the  loss  they  suffer  from  relocation. 
H.R.  1227  makes  provision  for  payment  of 
the  difference  In  rent  between  prior  quarters 
and  the  relocation  site  for  one  year.  Under 
my  proposal,  the  payment  would  be  tied  to 
existing  rents  rather  than  to  Income,  and 
would  cover  the  first  year  when  the  hardship 
Is  the  greatest. 

Recognizing  the  validity  of  compensation 
for  loss  of  profit  due  to  relocation.  It  pro- 
vides for  1  vear's  payment  of  the  amount 
of  such  loss.  PlnaUy,  H.R.  1227  extends  relo- 
cation protection  to  those  businessmen  who 
are  unable  to  find  a  relocation  site  within  1 
year  by  requiring  payment  for  the  fair  and 
reasonable  market  value  of  their  trade  or 
business  If  thev  have  not  been  granted  a  pri- 
ority of  opportunity  to  purchase  or  lease 
substitute  facilities  to  be  constructed  or 
provided  In  connection  with  the  develop- 
ment project. 

Another  Inequity  In  the  urhim  renewal 
pror:ram  is  the  limitation  of  12.5  percent 
srant  assistance  to  any  one  State.  New  York 
City  alone  reported  2.6  million  occupied 
housing  units  in  the  last  complete  census. 
1960  of  which  approximately  550.000  were 
"deteriorated,  dilapidated,  or  lacking  in  es- 
sential facilities." 

A  million  and  a  half  New  Yorkers  live  In 
this  substandard  housing.  Therefore,  impos- 
ing an  arbitrary  limit  is  unjust,  for  it  pre- 
vents urban  renewal  from  reaching  the  urban 
centers  of  greatest  need. 

My  bill.  H.R.  1233.  would  remove  the  arbi- 
trary limitation. 

Adequate  Maintenance  of  Low-Income 
Rental  Property: 

Another  of  my  bills,  H.R.  1232.  Is  designed 
to  take  the  profit  out  of  slums— a  proposal 
President  Johnson  made  in  the  fall  of  1966 
m  his  speech  at  SjTacuse.  H.R.  1232  would 
remove  the  Incentive  that  presently  exists 
for  slumlords  to  fall  to  adequately  maintain 
their  property.  It  would  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  "require  the  owner 
of  an  apartment  building  or  other  multl- 
famllv  structure  to  establish  and  utilize  a 
repair,  replacement,  and  maintenance  re- 
serve as  a  condition  of  the  allowance  of  a 
depreciation  deduction  with  respect  to  such 

structure."  ^     ».       «♦ 

The  purpose  Is  to  eliminate  the  benefit 
that  slumlords  gain  from  depreciation  of 
Improperiy  maintained  property.  I  am 
pleased  that  my  colleagues  on  the  Housing 
Subcommittee.  Representatives  Reuss,  Moor- 
head,  and  Ashley,  have  advocated  a  similar 
provision  In  title  xn  of  H.R.  12142. 

My  bin  further  requires  demonstration  by 
the  taxpayer  that  the  reserve  fund  Is  being 
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UMd  for  the  Intended  purpose.  In  thJe  way. 
landlords  will  be  discouraged  from  making  a 
profit  from  permltUng  the  deterioration  of 
homes  in  which  low-Income  people  must 
live. 

CONCLOaiON 

President  John  F  Kennedy  once  said: 

"The  cities — their  needs,  their  luture.  their 
financing — these  are  the  great  unspoken, 
overlooked,  underplayed  problems  of  our 
times." 

I  propose  that  In  1968  we  make  the  prob- 
lems of  the  cities  the  great  spoken  Issues 
of  our  times.  If  the  American  city  Is  to 
achieve  excellence,  then  we  must  not  rest 
with  the  unfulfilled  promise  of  1949  or  even 
with  the  moat  recently  enacted  program — for 
they  are  far  too  meager. 

Rather,  we  must  embark  upon  a  massive 
housing  program  which  will  create  both  Jobs 
and  shelter  for  urban  residents.  One  mil- 
lion low-  and  moderate-Income  housing  unit* 
annually  for  the  next  10  years,  as  proposed 
In  the  Pull  Opportunity  Act.  H.R.  14244.  Is 
an  attainable  goal  which  can  be  achieved  by 
strengthening  public  housing,  expanding  the 
rent  supplement  program,  promoting  urban 
cooperatft^  and  condominium  ownership, 
taking  the  profit  out  of  slum  landlordism, 
and  a  new  direct  loan  program  for  the  con- 
struction of  middle- Income  housing. 

Only  then  will  we  begin  to  solve  this  Na- 
tion's housing  crisis. 

Only  then  will  the  city.  In  Aristotle's  words, 
•xlst  for  '"the  sake  of  the  good  life,  and  not 
for  the  -lake  of  life  only  ' 

I  believe  that  passage  of  my  hou..ing  bills 
will  be  In  part  a  redemption  of  the  promise 
made  by  Congress  m  the  Housing  Act  of  1949. 

I  want  to  thank  all  of  you  gentlemen  for 
your  patience  in  having  listened  to  me.  and 

1  am  happy  to  answer  any  questions  which 
you  may  have. 

I  hope  that  with  the  asslstanc:;  of  com- 
mittee counsel,  all  of  these  bills  will  be  looked 
at  very  carefully  in  an  attempt  to  ena>:t  into 
law  my  proposals  which  I  think  are  of  crucial 
Importance  In  terms  of  the  problems  con- 
fronting us  l:i  our  major  urban  centers. 

Mr   PATMAN   Mr.  Chainnan.  I  yield 

2  minutes  tc  the  gentleman  from  Mar\- 
land  !Mr  M\chen] 

Mr  MACHEN.  Mr  Chairman,  at  the 
appropriate  time  I  shall  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Omnibus  Housing  Act  of 
1968  in  an  effort  to  close  a  glaring  loop- 
hole in  the  Federal  mortgage  insurance 
progi'ams  Involving  high-density  devel- 
opment. 

The  existence  of  this  loophole  permits 
the  Federal  Government  to  assist  in 
mortgage  insurance  for  housing  projects 
for  low-  and  moderate-income  per- 
sons—projects that  in  high  density 
development  have  fantastic  impact  on 
schools  and  other  local  public  services — 
without  any  consultation  or  cooperation 
with  local  governing  bodies.  The  exist- 
ence of  this  loophole  is  in  direct  conflict 
with  many  other  Federal-aid  housing 
programs,  including  at  least  two  in  this 
omnibus  housing  act,  that  require  that 
local  government  be  brought  into  the 
picture  to  prevent  the  national  govern- 
ment from  placing  under  hardship  on 
local  government  in  these  housing  proj- 
ects. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  would 
require  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Deveolpment  to 
notify  local  government  when  an  appli- 
cation is  received  for  Federal  Insurance 
mortgage  covering  a  housing  project  of 
more  than  five  dwelling  units  per  acre. 
This  Is  not  now  required,  nor  practiced. 
My  amendment  then  would  have  HUD 


request  the  local  government  where  the 
project  Is  to  be  located  to  provide  a 
statement  on  the  impact  on  schools  and 
other  public  services  of  the  proposed 
project  and  on  its  conformance  with  lo- 
cally-adopted master  plans.  This  is  not 
now  required. 

The  Secretary  is  then  authorized  to 
tentatively  approve  the  application  for 
Federal  mortgage  insurance,  if  it  meets 
existing  statutory  requirements,  after 
the  Secretary  receives  the  statement  on 
impact  and  master  planning.  If  tentative 
approval  is  granted,  the  Secretary  must 
then  notify  the  local  government  to  that 
effect.  From  the  date  of  notification,  the 
local  government  has  90  days  to  either 
approve  or  disapprove  the  Secretary's 
tentative  approval,  and  forward  to  him 
a  statement  of  its  reasons. 

If.  however,  the  local  governing  body 
disapproves,  the  Secretary  may  grant 
final  approval  to  the  application  if  he 
finds  that  the  housing  project  is  con- 
.sistent  with  comprehensive  planning  and 
locally  adopted  master  plans,  and  that 
the  project  will  not  cause  an  unreason- 
able burden  on  schools  and  other  public 
services  provided  by  local  government. 
This  is  highly  important. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  offer  this  amend- 
ment in  order  to  Involve  local  govern- 
ment in  the  process  of  Federal  mortgage 
insurance  where  high-density  housing 
projects  are  proposed.  There  is  ample 
precedent  for  this  .equirement. 

Many  Federal  housing  programs  such 
a'  urban  renewal,  model  cities,  and 
others  require  that  local  government  be 
directly  involved.  There  is  i,'Ood  reason 
for  this.  It  is  the  local  government  that 
must  bear  the  burden  of  the  impact  of 
these  projects.  If  a  proposed  project  is 
s;oing  to  require  extra  public  services 
that  local  government  cannot  provide. 
then  everybody  loses  and  nothing  is 
gained.  .At  least  two  provLsions  in  H.R. 
17989  which  we  are  considenng — rehabil- 
itation and  neighborhood  conservation 
housinu  Insurance  and  the  National 
Homeownership  Foundation— require 
that  local  ^jovemlng  oodles  be  directly 
involved  in  order  that  nccessaiT  public 
services  will  be  provided,  or  that  the  proj- 
ects will  not  cause  any  undue  hardship 
on  existing  public  .services. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  this  prob- 
lem that  makes  the  loophole  particularly 
acute.  Local  government  Is  responsible 
for  the  orderly  growth  and  development 
of  private  property.  There  is  no  way  it 
can  meet  this  responsibility  If  the  Fed- 
eral Government  aids  private  developers 
in  high-density  developments  without 
any  cooperation  with  local  government. 
The  local  government  is  left  holding  the 
bag.  local  public  services  get  the  extra 
burden  and  are.  in  many  cases,  strained 
beyond  bellet. 

Mr.  Chairman,  section  221<d)<3)  has 
no  requirement  for  direct  Involvement 
by  local  government  in  federally  Insured 
mortgage  housing  projects.  The  lack  of 
such  a  requirement  is  a  license  to  build 
high-density  development  without  any 
consideration  for  impact  on  schools  and 
other  local  public  services.  It  Is  a  license 
my  amendment  will  revoke. 

Last  week  we  had  an  excellent  demon- 
stration of  the  disastrous  effect  that  this 
loophole  can  have.  It  was  annoimced  that 


a  2.000-person  high-rise,  high-density 
housing  project  for  moderate-income 
people  imder  section  221(d)(3)  will  be 
built  at  New  Hampshire  Avenue  and  Ray 
Road  in  Chillum,  in  my  district.  The 
newspaper  announcement  was  the  first 
I  had  heard  of  it.  and  the  first  our  county 
school  board  had  heard  of  It.  When  thp 
property  in  question  was  rezoned  for 
apartments  In  1963  It  was  estimated  that 
they  would  generate  30  to  40  new  stu- 
dents. Now.  5  years  later,  the  school  board 
is  estimating  from  200  to  300  new  stu- 
dents from  this  project.  The  two  elemen- 
tary schools  in  the  neighborhood  simpl\ 
cannot  accommodate  this  load.  There  i.> 
no  land  available  for  a  new  school.  Therr 
Is  little  available  to  expand  the  exlstini; 
schools.  Our  school  board  and  our  county 
government  have  been  left  holding  the 
bag  in  this  situation,  and  who  is  going  to 
ball  them  out? 

They  were  not  Involved  at  all  in  this 
project.  There  was  no  consultation  with 
the  school  board  at  all.  But  the  school 
board  has  had  a  crisis  dumped  on  It  and 
I  suspect  that  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  which  ap- 
proved this  Federal  mortgage  Insurance, 
could  care  less.  They  did  not  care  enough 
to  contact  the  appropriate  county  ofR- 
clals  because  the  law  does  not  require  it 
in  section  221  id)  (3)  projects. 

That  Is  why  I  am  going  to  offer  thi.s 
amendment  to  simply  bring  the  coimty 
government  into  the  picture  in  Federal 
mortgage  insurance  for  high-density 
projects.  It  is  not  too  much  to  ask;  it  i.s 
bein?  done  already  in  most  other  Federal 
housing  projects,  and  it  is  the  least  the 
Federal  Government  can  do  to  insure 
that  these  projects  will  benefit  all  parties. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  my 
amendment  when  I  offer  It. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  today  to  discuss  a  recom- 
mendation contained  In  the  Housin?  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  which 
fills  an  existing  vacuum  in  our  urban 
legislation — a  vacuum  which  results  in 
untold  hardship  and  financial  loss  to 
many  of  our  citizens  through  no  fault  of 
their  own.  I  refer  to  title  X  of  H.R.  17989 
entitled  the  Urban  Property  Protection 
and  Reinsurance  Act  of  1968' —popularly 
known  as  riot  insurance. 

President  Johnson  with  great  wisdom 
had  this  to  say  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation: 

Insurance  protection  Is  a  basic  necessity 
for  the  property  owner.  But  for  the  resident 
of  the  city's  Inner  core  and  the  local  btisl- 
nessman  who  serves  him.  protection  has  beer, 
difficult  to  obtain. 

This  program  will  assist  the  Insurance  In- 
dustry and  the  States  to  offer  adequate  prop- 
erty insurance  for  the  Inner  cities.  Through 
reinsurance,  the  program  can  help  the  states 
prjvide  for  the  eontlngency  of  any  large 
emergency  losses. 

Title  X  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
c.-irry  out  a  cooperative  Federal-State- 
industry  program  for  expanding  the 
availability  of  essential  property  insur- 
ance coverage  In  the  Nations  urban 
areas.  This  program  would  be  directed 
toward  encouraging  private  industry  to 
write  Insurance  in  neighborhoods  and 
sections  of  cities  where  it  has  been  diffi- 
cult to  obtain.  Companies  participating 
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in  this  program  would  be  entitled  to  pur- 
chase reinsurance  from  the  Secretary  to 
protect  them  from  extraordinary  losses 
Ihey  might  suffer  from  riot  or  civil  com- 
motion damage  under  their  regular  in- 
.su  ranee  contracts. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  will  serve 
two  important  objectives:  First,  it  will 
make  basic  property  insurance — fire  and 
extended  coverage,  vandalism  and  ma- 
licious mischief,  burglary  and  theft — 
more  readily  available  to  homeowners 
and  businessmen  In  the  center  core  areas 
i.f  the  Nation's  cities.  Second,  by  making 
1  lot-loss  reinsurance  protection  available 
to  insurance  companies  themselves,  it 
will  help  prevent  any  restriction  of  the 
m.'^urance  market  in  areas  threatened  by 
po.ssible  civil  disorders. 

This  title  before  us  has  an  impressive 
lii.story  and  has  all  the  elements  of  a  good 
ijrogram.  The  bill  has  the  benefit  of  a 
.sl>eclal  study  by  a  Presidential  Com- 
mission, months  of  work  by  representa- 
tives of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Envelopment,  State  insurance 
commissioners,  and  all  .segments  of  the 
property  insurance  industry.  In  addition 
:t  hsis  benefited  from  the  expertise  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
\  ania  who  anticipated  the  major  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission's  report 
in  a  bill  he  sjwnsored  at  the  close  of  the 
first  session  of  this  Congress.  Indeed,  the 
.Mibstance  of  that  bill,  H.R.  14623,  is 
.strikingly  similar  to  title  X  of  the  bill  be- 
fore us  today.  The  distinguished  gentle- 
men of  the  subcommittee  and  the  full 
committee,  and  this  body,  owe  a  debt  of 
pratltude  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, William  S.  Moorhead,  for  his 
.special  help  in  making  this  legislation 
provide  a  practical  solution  to  the  com- 
plex problem  of  meeting  the  insurance 
crisis  of  our  cities. 

The  problem  was  described  in  testi- 
mony before  the  subcommittee  and  it 
!:'.ay  be  summarized  as  follows: 

The  rebuilding  of  our  cities  is  being 
thwarted  by  the  deterioration  of  their 
inner  city  areas.  Responsible  owners  who 
V  ant  to  maintain  their  properties  and 
businesses  are  unable  to  obtain  adequate 
;)roperty  Insurance  against  fire,  crime, 
and  other  perils. 

Many  private  Insurance  companies 
liave  found  it  uneconomic  to  continue  to 
offer  this  protection.  There  has  de- 
yeloped  the  practice  of  "red  lining" 
whole  areas  within  a  city  and  an  almost 
automatic  denial  of  insurance  to  prop- 
I  rty  owners  there  for  reasons  of  loca- 
tion alone,  regardless  of  the  condition 
of  the  property. 

Without  insurance  protection  against 
the  perils  of  fire  and  crime,  banks  and 
other  lenders  caimot  be  expected  to  ex- 
lend  credit  for  improvement  or  purchase 
of  real  property  or  to  finance  business 
inventories.  Without  insurance,  property 
cannot  be  repaired  or  improved  and  busi- 
ness carmot  operate.  As  a  result,  prop- 
erty deteriorates  and  business,  particu- 
larly small  business,  stagnates. 

Riots  and  civil  disorders  in  our  urban 
areas  in  the  last  few  years  have  aggra- 
vated this  property  insurance  problem. 
Property  insurance  companies  cus- 
tomarily reinsure  against  abnormally 
high  losses  from  various  perils,  including 


riots  and  civil  commotion,  with  organiza- 
tions specializing  in  reinsurance.  The  un- 
usually high  levels  of  losses  which  rein- 
surers have  paid  on  riot  and  civil 
commotion  claims  has  seriously  impaired 
the  market  for  this  reinsurance.  The  im- 
plications of  this  situation  are  critical  to 
the  national  economy.  Without  reinsur- 
ance, in.surance  companies  cannot  con- 
tinue to  provide  riot  and  civil  commotion 
protection  in  the  various  lines  of  property 
insurance.  To  protect  themselves  against 
the  lack  of  reinsurance,  they  may  seek 
to  cancel  policies  currently  in  force,  as 
some  companies  already  have,  or  refuse 
to  renew  them  when  they  expire.  The 
consequences  of  the  unavailability  of 
reinsurance  are  as  serious  for  the  insur- 
ance company  as  is  the  unavailability  of 
insurance  for  the  homeowner  and  busi- 
nessman. Without  reinsurance  our  econ- 
omy cannot  properly  function. 

Insurance  is  vital  to  the  rebuilding  of 
our  cities.  This  is  of  special  concern  to 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  in  its  efforts  to  stem  the 
forces  of  deterioration  and  revitalize 
older  areas.  The  ready  availability  of 
property  insurance  is  not  only  crucial  to 
the  on-going  programs  of  FHA  mortgage 
insurance  but  also  to  those  proposed  in 
other  titles  of  this  legislation  that  would 
operate  to  rehabilitate  housing  for  sale 
or  rental  for  lower  income  families. 

I  sincerely  urge  that  the  House  enact 
this  title. 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  1949, 
the  Congress  establi.shed  as  a  national 
tioal,  "a  decent  home  and  a  suitable  liv- 
ine  environment  for  evco'  American 
family.'  In  February  1968  the  President 
proposed  legislation  designed  to  mobilize 
both  public  and  private  resources  to 
achieve  that  goal  within  the  next  dec- 
ade. Without  question,  a  bill  designed  to 
achieve  such  an  enormous  task  can  be 
con-sidered  nothing  less  than  landmark 
lesjslation.  Such  a  bill  is  worthy  of  our 
most  careful  consideration,  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  greatness  of  the  goal  it  is 
designed  to  achieve,  and  the  scope  and 
comprchensivtness  of  the  means  it 
would  u.se  to  reach  that  goal,  but  also 
because  the  national  needs,  and  defi- 
ciencies, to  which  it  addres.ses  itself  have 
become  .-^^o  critical. 

I  yN-ould  like  to  address  my  remarks  to 
the  two  new  housing  programs  which 
tills  bill  would  create.  Both  are,  in  my 
view,  soundly  conceived  program.s  which 
will  be  es.sential  if  we  are  to  obtain  the 
full  participation  of  private  enterprise 
and  the  involvement  of  the  low-  and 
moderate-income  families  we  seek  to 
assist.  Without  such  participation  and 
such  involvement,  I  do  not  see  hov.'  the 
promise  made  in  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  will  ever  become  a  reality. 

Section  101  of  this  bill  would  estab- 
lish a  new  jn-ogram  of  homeownership 
assistance  for  low-  and  moderate-income 
families.  The  assistance  would  take  the 
form  nf  periodic  payments  on  behalf  of 
such  families  to  mortgage  lenders  in  an 
amount  necessary  to  make  up  the  dif- 
ference between  20  percent  of  the  fam- 
ily's monthly  income  and  the  required 
monthly  payment  under  a  market  in- 
terest rate  mortgage  for  principal,  in- 
terest, taxes,  insurance,  and  mortgage 
insurance  premium.  In  no  case,  how- 


ever, would  this  assistance  payment  ex- 
ceed the  difference  between  the  required 
payment  under  the  mortgage  and  the 
payment  that  would  be  required  for 
principal  and  interest  if  the  mortgage 
bore  an  interest  rate  of  1  percent.  By 
making  the  maximum  assistance  pay- 
ment authorized  under  this  section,  it 
would  be  po.sfcibl2  lor  a  family  with  an 
iiicoiue  as  lo'.v  as  $3,600  a,  year  to  afford 
u  home  with  a  $;12,000  mortgage. 

Section  201  oi  the  bill  would  authorize 
an  approach  in  the  area  of  rental  and 
cooperative  housing  similar  to  that 
found  in  the  homeownership  program. 
FHA  insurance  of  market  rate  mort- 
gages given  by  nonprofit,  cooperative  or 
limited  dividend  mortgagors  would  be 
authorized.  To  enable  these  mortgagors 
to  provide  housinp  for  low-  and  moder- 
ate-Income families,  the  mortgagor 
would  make  monthly  payments  of  prin- 
cipal and  interest,  as  if  the  mortgage 
bore  an  interest  rate  of  1  percent.  The 
difference  would  be  paid  periodically  by 
HUD  to  the  mortgagee  on  behalf  of  the 
mortgagor. 

The  mortgagor  would  establish  a  basic 
rental  charge  for  each  unit  based  on  the 
cost  of  operating  the  project  with  a  1- 
percent  mortgage.  Each  tenant  or  co- 
operative member  would  then  be  re- 
quired to  make  a  monthly  payment 
equivalent  to  20  percent  of  his  monthly 
income.  This  payment  could  not  be  less 
than  the  basic  rental  charge,  nor  more 
than  the  fair  market  rental  for  the  unit, 
computed  on  the  basis  of  operating  the 
project  of  the  market  interest  rate  set 
out  in  the  mortgage.  Charges  collected 
by  the  moitgagor  in  excess  of  the  basic 
rental  charge  would  be  repaid  to  HUD 
for  use  In  making  assistance  payments 
under  the  program. 

This  program  is  a  natural  comple- 
ment to  the  new  homeownership  pro- 
gram. It  provides  rental  housing  for 
those  families  not  desiring,  or  prepared 
for,  homeownership.  Both  programs  rely 
upon  the  private  sector  for  mortgage 
financing,  both  have  identical  1-percent 
interest  floors  for  subsidy  purposes — 
which  means  they  should  be  able  to  sup- 
ply reasonably  equivalent  housing  costs 
for  the  families  they  serve— and  both 
require  the  assisted  family  to  pay  a  set 
percentage  of  its  income  toward  the  cost 
of  the  housing.  Also,  under  each  pro- 
gram there  is  a  requirement  that  a  fam- 
ily's income  be  periodically  recertified 
with  the  amount  of  assistance  payment 
adjusted  accordingly.  This  recertifica- 
lion  requirement  means  that  the  amount 
of  a  family's  payment  will  increase  as  its 
income  rises  until,  eventually,  it  is  able 
to  pay  the  full  amount  due. 

I  stated  earlier  that  no  major  housing 
program  can  hope  for  success  without  the 
lull  participation  of  private  enterprise 
and  the  active  involvement  oi  the  low- 
and  moderate-income  families  being  as- 
sisted. These  new  programs  meet  both 
thes"  criteria  The  mortgage  funds  re- 
quired for  these  programs  will  be  drawn 
from  the  private  sector  rather  than  the 
Treasury  and  market  interest  rates  and 
the  availability  of  Federal  mortgage  in- 
surance should  make  investment  in  these 
programs  attractive  to  private  business 
The  families  assisted  will  have  an  incen- 
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tlve  to  Improve  their  economic  status, 
they  need  not  fear  eviction  from  their 
dwelling  as  their  income  rises  and.  in 
the  homeownershlp  program,  there  is 
provision  for  their  contributing  their  own 
labor  as  "sweat  equity"  toward  the  pur- 
chase of  their  own  homes. 

These  programs  have  been  well  thought 
out.  They  are  supported  and  strength- 
ened by  other  provisions  in  the  bill.  Given 
sufficient  funding  and  an  effective  ad- 
ministration. I  believe  they  will  prove 
a  real  breakthrough  toward  decently 
housing  the  20  million  Americans  that 
now  live  in  substandard  dwellings. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
magnitude  and  seriousness  of  housing 
problems  for  low-  and  middle-income 
families  in  this  country  demand  an  Im- 
mediate renewal  and  expansion  of  Fed- 
eral as.slstance.  The  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  conducted  4  weeks  of  open  hear- 
ings and  met  In  numerous  executive 
ses.slons  to  consider  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  these  problems,  and  to  consider 
proposed  legislation  In  this  area.  The 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1968  now  before  the  House  as  reported 
by  the  committee  contains  provisions  and 
programs  that  will.  I  am  confident,  en- 
able us  finally  to  reverse  the  slow  but 
steady  downward  trend  in  the  supply  of 
adequate  housing  for  low-  and  moderate- 
Income  families,  and  in  the  deterioration 
in  the  conditions  of  our  urban  areas. 

The  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  contains  many  provisions — each  of 
which,  as  the  Washington  Post  noted  in 
its  lead  editorial  t^day.  -would  stand  on 
its  own  as  major  legislation." 

The  legislation  will  permit  the  con- 
struction o'  300.000  new  public  and  pub- 
licly assisted  housing  units  in  the  first 
year.  This  .s  well  below  the  740.000  new 
units  that  I  and  several  of  my  colleagues 
In  the  House  have  felt  accurately  reflects 
the  immediate  housing  need  and  wh'ch 
we  proposed  in  the  jobs  in  housing" 
legislation  I  Introduced  last  March. 
Nevertheless,  the  300,000  new  units  pro- 
vided for  in  this  legislation  for  flscal 
year  1969  represents  the  largest  housing 
assistance  effort  undertaken  since  the 
Congress  announced  its  intention  in  the 
1949  Housing  Act  to  help  'provide  a 
decent  home  and  a  suitable  living  eo' 
vlronment  for  all  Americans." 

The  heart  of  the  jobs-in-housing  legis- 
lation was  the  idea  that  an  extensive 
Federal  commitment  to  provide  better 
housing  and  urban  conditions  could  also 
provide  useful  .jobs  for  thousands  of  un- 
employed and  imderemployed  persons — 
construction  jobs  which  pay  well  and 
which  do  not  exclude  slum  residents  whi 
have  minimal  educational  attainment 
and  technical  training.  I  am  Hrattfl^d 
that  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  now  before  the  House  contains 
language,  already  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate, instructing  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible,  to  give  opportunities  for 
employment  arising  in  connection  with 
the  construction  or  rehabilitation  proj- 
ects assisted  under  the  programs  con- 
tained in  the  legislation  to  "lower  income 
persons  residing  In  the  area  of  such 
projecta." 


This  legislation  also  substitutes  a  new 
and  substantially  better  program  of 
mortgage  Interest  subsidies  to  replace 
existing  programs  like  the  article  221  id> 
i3i  housing  program  for  low-  and  mod- 
erate-mcome  families,  and  the  article  202 
housing  for  the  elderly  program.  These 
earlier  programs,  which  will  be  gradually 
phased  out.  required  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  purchase  mortgages  which  were 
then  held  at  3-percent  Interest  rates.  The 
new  mortgage  Interest  subsidy  program 
contained  in  this  legislation  would  per- 
mit the  Government  to  subsidize  interest 
payments  rather  than  entire  mortgages, 
greatly  stretching  available  funds  and 
stimulating  more  extensive  private  in- 
vestment in  the  home  mortgage  market. 

The  legislation  also  establislies  a 
National  Homeownershlp  Foundation  to 
make  loans  and  grants  and  give  other 
assistance  to  private  and  public  groups 
that  wish  to  provide  rental  and  home- 
ownership  opportunities  for  low  income 
families.  It  seeks  to  stimulate  private 
investment  in  housing  through  national 
housing  partnerslilps  that  would  pool 
public  and  private  funds  to  build  housing 
on  a  limited  dividend  basis. 

In  addition  to  these  new  programs, 
this  legislation  contains  new  authoriza- 
tions for  existing  programs — the  model 
cities  program,  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram, the  mass  transportation  program, 
and  the  water  and  sewer  facilities  pro- 
gram— all  vital  if  we  are  to  make  our 
cities  liveable  again.  Even  with  more  and 
better  housing,  residents  of  our  cities 
need  an  environment  in  which  they  can 
wo-k  and  play  near  their  homes  away 
from  Might  and  pollution. 

I  have  long  urged  greatly  Increased 
Federal  assistance  to  build  and  upgrade 
mass  transportation  facilities  in  our 
cities,  and  I  have  sponsored  legislation 
that  v.ould  permit  the  States  to  elect  to 
use  a  portion  of  the  funds  they  receive 
from  the  highway  trust  fund  for  mass 
transpoitation  improvements  instead  of 
t.  r  roads.  In  the  "jobs-in-housing"  bill 
which  I  sponsored.  I  urged  that  a  total 
of  S5  billion  be  authorized  over  the  next 
three  fiscal  years  for  mass  transporta- 
tion assistance.  The  housing  and  urban 
development  legislation  currently  before 
us  authorizes  $190  million  to  be  added  to 
the  $190  million  already  authorized  for 
mass  transportation  in  fiscal  year  1970. 
While  this  S380  million  in  authorizations 
for  1970  does  not  approach  the  amount 
that  could  profitably  be  invested  and 
that  eventually  must  be  invested  In  mass 
transportation,  it  does  represent  a  sig- 
nificant increase  in  the  funds  avpilable 
for  this  important  aspect  of  urban  de- 
velopment. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation 
contains  critically  needed  provisions  that 
will  improve  the  insurance  protection 
available  to  property  owners  in  urban 
areas  by  providing  for  joint  State-Fed- 
eral reinsurance  of  risks  taken  by  private 
insurance  companies  on  property  In 
blighted  or  ghetto  areas.  It  contains  In- 
centives that  will  stimulate  insurance 
companies  to  develop  statewide  plans 
to  provide  fair  and  equal  access  to  prop- 
erty insurance  for  anyone,  anywhere  in 
the  State,  who  wishes  to  be  Insured.  I 
have  received  an  Increasing  number  of 
letters,  as  I  am  sure  many  of  my  col- 


leagues have,  from  constituents  who  own 
or  rent  business  places  and  dwellings  in 
urban  areas.  They  complain  with  Justi- 
fication that  it  is  Increasingly  expensive 
and  difficult — If  not  impossible — to  ob- 
tain insurance  on  their  property  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  city.  The  Federal-State 
reinsurance  plan  provided  for  in  this  leg- 
islation would  permit  these  property 
holders  to  continue  to  obtain  Insurance 
essentially  at  current  costs.  If  urban 
businessmen  and  residents  cannot  ob- 
tain insurance  on  their  property  at  rea- 
sonable cost  and  without  fear  of  cancel- 
lation, they  will  be  forced  either  to  as- 
sume the  risk  themselves  or  to  abandon 
their  holdings  and  move  elsewhere — 
neither  of  which  is  an  acceptable  alter- 
native. 

This  legislation  marks  the  beginning  of 
what  the  President  has  defined  as  a  10- 
year  commitment  to  build  and  rehabili- 
tate some  6  million  living  units  to  accom- 
modate the  estimated  20  million  Ameri- 
cans who  are  now  tolerating  substandaid 
housing.  I  view  this  bill  as  a  creditable 
and  Impressive  beginning  to  this  longer 
range  commitment.  It  provides  some- 
what less  in  new  authorizations  than 
some  groups  genuinely  feel  is  needed  to 
provide  enough  Jobs  and  housing  with 
sufficient  speed.  It  comes  before  the  Con- 
gress at  a  time  when  expenditures  are 
being  cut  back  to  conform  to  the  spend- 
ing limitations  passed  by  the  Congress 
and  signed  into  law  by  the  President  as 
part  of  the  tax  surcharge  legislation, 
threatening  many  vital  programs  like 
this  one.  But  it  is  far  from  a  modest  or 
half-hearted  effort.  It  is  designed  to 
create  housing  in  all  forms  at  a  rate  10 
times  faster  than  has  ever  been  at- 
tempted in  the  past.  We  can  afford  to  do 
no  less  than  to  approve  this  ambitious 
legislation. 

Every  effort  must  be  made  to  oppo.'^e 
any  attempts  to  weaken  this  lepislatiou 
by  restricting  its  coverage,  reducing  its 
authorizations,  or  removing  any  of  it? 
several  programs.  I  wish  to  congratulate 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee,  the  able 
chairman  of  the  Housing  Subcommittee, 
and  my  fellow  Members  of  the  Commit- 
tee, for  their  dedicated  work  in  bringli.i 
this  valuable  legislation  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  H.R.  17989.  one  of  tl:e 
most  significant  bills  recommended  by 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
in  the  last  20  years.  I  am  especially 
pleased  with  the  emphasis  placed  in  the 
bill  on  housing  for  low  and  moderate  in- 
come families.  The  bill  contains  a  pack- 
age of  legislative  provisions  which,  if 
adequately  funded  and  effectively  ad- 
ministered, can  result  in  a  true  break- 
through toward  the  provision  of  decent 
housing  for  these  families.  I  would  like 
to  describe  briefly  some  of  the  major  pro- 
posals In  the  bill  directed  toward  the  pro- 
vision of  low-  and  moderate-income 
housing. 

Section  101  of  the  bill  would  allow  the 
Government  to  help  reduce  the  housing 
load  on  a  low-  and  moderate-income 
family  by  paying  up  to  a  maximimi  of  all 
but  1  percent  of  the  interest  charges  on 
the  mortgage  loan  on  their  home  or  co- 
operative dwelling  unit.  Only  low-  or 
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moderate -income  families  would  be  eligi- 
ble for  this  subsidy  and  each  family 
would  be  required  to  pay  20  percent  of  its 
income  for  housing  costs.  The  maximum 
mortgape  amount  that  could  b?  covered 
under  this  section  would  bo  $15,000.  ex- 
cept that,  in  high  cost  areas,  the  maxi- 
mum could  go  to  $17,500.  In  addition, 
these  ceillnps  could  be  ral-sed  to  $17,500 
and  $20,000.  respectively,  in  the  case  o. 
a  larse  family. 

To  further  assis:  low-  or  moderate-in- 
come families  become  iiomeowners,  sec- 
lion  102  of  the  bill  would  authorize  the 
PHA  to  qualify  for  assistance  under  its 
home  mortgage  programs  families  that, 
under  existing  lavif.  would  be  turned 
down  because  of  marginal  credit  experi- 
ence or  irregular  isncome  patterns  but 
who.  it  is  found,  ura  a  satl.sfactoiT  credit 
risk  and  would  be  cnjiable  of  homeov.ner- 
.ship  with  proper  conn.seling. 

To  make  more  low-  and  moderate- 
income  housing  available,  section  103  of 
tlie  bill  would  authorize  the  FHA  to  in- 
.sure  mortgages  for  families  in  the  mn- 
down  neighborhoods  of  our  cities  without 
reiiard  to  economic  soundness  require- 
ments and  other  limiting  restrictions. 
PHA  could  insure  such  mortgages  if  it 
determines  that  th3  areas  concerned  are 
"reasonably  viable,"  giving  consideration 
to  the  need  for  i>roviiding  adequate  hous- 
hv4  for  families  of  lov.-  and  moderatc- 
lacome  in  the  arr.a  and  that  the  prop- 
erties are  an  acceptable  risk  in  view  of 
•.liis  consideration. 

It  is  clear  that  these  new  programs  will 
tnitail  greater  insurance  risks  than  have 
been  typical  in  past  FHA  programs. 
Recognizing  this,  tlie  bill  provides  in  .sec- 
tion 104  for  the  establishment  of  a  new 
special  risk  insurance  fund"  out  of 
which  claims  would  be  paid  on  mortgages 
insured  imder  the  three  programs  I  have 
mentioned  and  also  on  the  new  section 
-36  program.  ♦ 

Tliis  section  236  rental  and  cooperative 
liousing  program  is  similar  in  approach 
to  the  new  homeownershlp  program 
found  in  section  101  of  the  bill.  Instead  of 
homeownershlp.  it  provides  rental  op- 
portunity for  low-  and  moderate -income 
families  by  providiiig  interest  subsidy  as- 
sistance to  rental  projects  f  jr  the  benefit 
of  such  families.  A  nonprofit,  cooperative. 
or  limited  dividend  mortgagor  would 
make  payments  on  a  market  rate  mort- 
■asre  as  though  it  bore  interest  at  a  rate 
of  1  percent  with  HUD  making  up  the 
difference  to  the  mortgagee.  This  would 
.lUow  the  mortEa;;or  to  establish  a  basic 
rental  charge  for  ( acli  unit  based  on  his 
cost  of  operating  the  project  with  a  1  per- 
cent raortgaee.  Eadi  tenant  or  coopera- 
ive  member  would  then  be  required  to 
v.iake  a  monthly  pnyment  equivalent  to 
20  percent  of  his  monthly  income  except 
'hat  this  payn:ent  could  not  be  less  than 
th;  basic  rental  charge.  As  the  tenant's 
income  increases,  so  would  his  monthly 
pajTnents  until  he  is  i^aying  tiie  full  eco- 
nomic rent  under  the  market  rate  mort- 
gage. All  rental  charges  collected  by  the 
mortgagor  in  exce.ss  of  the  basic  rental 
charge  would  be  returned  to  HUD  for 
further  use  in  the  program. 

Finally,  but  not  least  important,  sec- 
tions 202  and  203  of  the  bill  include  au- 
thorizations to  extend  the  rent  supple- 


ment and  public  housing  programs 
through  fiscal  year  1971.  These  programs 
would  benefit  the  vei-y  poorest  families 
in  our  Nation  whose  incomes  are  so  low 
that  the  new  homeownershlp  and  rental 
assistance  programs  are  not  sufficient. 

The  only  word  to  describe  this  legisla- 
tive package  is  "comprehensive."  Each  of 
the  legislative  tools  I  have  mentioned 
will  be  needed  if  the  problem  of  provid- 
ing decent  housing  for  low-  and  moder- 
ate-income Americans  is  to  be  utlacl.cd 
effectively  on  a  broad  front.  I  congratu- 
late the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee on  presenting  this  body  with  a  coher- 
ent and  well  thought  out  bill  that  ac- 
curately reflects  the  size  and  scope  of  the 
housing  problems  this  Nation  faces  and 
provides  an  effective  response  to  those 
problems. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wish  to  focus  my  remarks  on  one  of  the 
innovative  features  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968;  namely, 
the  interest  rate  assistance  for  mort- 
gages to  finance  both  sales  and  rental 
housing  for  low-  and  moderate-income 
families. 

Heretofore,  the  formulas  for  housing 
assistance  have  involved  either  belovv- 
market  interest  rates  for  jirivately  own- 
ed housing  or  annual  contribution  con- 
tracts for  public  iirojects.  Because  thcso 
aijroachts  are  locked  into  the  Federal 
budget  for  financing  the  total  capital  in- 
vestment, they  necessarily  limit  the  vol- 
ume of  housing  that  can  be  produced  for 
low-  and  jnoderate-income  families. 
However,  the  propo.sed  interest  rate  as- 
sistance plan  breaks  these  .shackles  by 
creating  mortgages  which  will  be  attrac- 
tive to  private  investors  and  by  limiting 
Federal  support  to  the  difference  between 
market  and  low-interest  levels. 

Market  interest  rates  on  mortgages 
nece.'5sari!y  respond  to  conditions  in  the 
cai)ital  markets,  which  in  turn  are  in- 
fluenced by  both  monetary  and  fiscal 
policy  and  the  state  of  the  economy  at 
large.  Through  the  years,  capital  market 
conditions  have  often  moved  from  ease 
to  lightness  and  back  again,  causing  the 
>ield  requirements  on  both  bonds  and 
mortgages  to  rise  and  fall.  While  these 
cycles  in  the  cost  of  money  nre  attributes 
of  economic  growth  and  stabilization 
efforts,  they  play  havoc  with  liou.sing 
production.  And  the  impact  has  been 
most  .severe  on  low-  and  moderate-in- 
come families. 

In  titles  I  and  II  of  this  bill  v}e  have 
ii.  i^lan  that  will  .shelter  the  financing  of 
low-  and  moderate-income  housing  from 
the  vagrries  of  the  capital  markets  by 
recognizing  the  public  responsibility  for 
the  i)rice  of  fiscal  and  monetaiy  policies. 
Also,  the  bill  uoes  one  .--tep  further  .ind 
recognizes  that  by  further  reduction  in 
interest  charges,  the  monthly  payments 
or  rents  can  be  reduced  to  levels  which 
lov,--  and  moderate-income  families 
can  realistically  afford. 

In  com.parison  with  other  approaches 
to  financing  the  volume  of  housing 
needed  .so  desperately  to  ."i^upplant  urban 
and  rural  sliuns.  the  budgetary  cost  of  the 
interest  assistance  plan  will  be  small — 
and  it  will  be  clearly  measurable.  This 
has  not  always  been  true  in  other  assist- 
ance programs.  The  amount  of  a-ssist- 


ance  received  by  each  family  will  be  in 
proportion  to  its  need,  with  increased 
house  payments  or  rent  as  incomes  rise. 

The  provision  of  good  housing  for  a 
family  living  in  a  slum  is  often  a  kind 
of  economic  bootstrap,  particularly  for 
the  young  and  upward  mobile  families. 
Pride,  self-confidence,  good  health,  and 
ambition  stem  from  good  housing.  High- 
er incomes  reduce  the  budget  burden 
through  smaller  subsidies  and  at  the 
same  time  increase  the  amount  of  tax 
collections,  not  alone  from  the  aided 
families,  but  from  the  entire  community 
as  a  result  of  the  greater  contribution 
made  to  national  output. 

We  cannot  make  substantial  headway 
in  the  attainment  of  our  national  hous- 
ing goals  until  we  unlock  the  private 
capital  markets  so  that  funds  will  flow 
into  mortgages  to  finance  housing  for 
low-  and  moderate-income  families.  The 
key  to  this  unlocking  is  interest  rate 
assistance  which  makes  the  yield  on  such 
mortgages  competitive  with  other  invest- 
ments. 

By  all  past  experience,  the  terms  of 
titles  I  and  II  of  this  bill  will  usher  in  a 
new  era  in  meeting  the  Nation'.s  hou.sing 
needs.  I  am  confident  that  before  an- 
other decade  has  past,  our  action  on 
this  bill  will  be  viewed  as  having  been  a 
clear  turning  point  and  that  we  will 
have  reached  the  goal,  set  by  President 
.John.son  in  his  housing  mes.sages  of  1968, 
of  eliminating  .sub.'-tandard  hou.sing  in 
I  his  Nation. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  that  the  Clerk 
read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  .Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  thr.  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Th.il  Uils 
.'Vet  may  be  cited  as  the  "Hcusing  and  Urhan 
Development  Act  of  1968". 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  under 
the  rule,  the  bill  is  to  be  read  by  titles. 
I  H.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  first 
title  lie  coixsidered  as  lead,  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Tlie  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

DECLAR.'iTIOX    OF    POLICY 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  affirms  the  national 
goal,  as  set  Torth  in  section,  2  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949.  of  ''a  liecent  home  and  a  .suit.ible 
living  environment  for  every  American 
family". 

The  Congress  finds  that  this  goal  has  not 
been  fully  realized  for  many  of  the  Nation's 
lower  income  families:  that  this  is  a  matter 
of  grave  national  concern;  and  that  there 
exist  in  the  public  and  pr.vate  sectors  of  the 
economy  the  resources  and  capabilities  nec- 
essary to  the  full  realization  of  this  goal. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorimi  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 
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Mr  PATMAN  Mr  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  'H.R.  17989)  to  assist  in  the 
provision  of  housing  for  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income families,  and  to  extend  and 
amend  laws  relating  to  housing  and  ur- 
ban development,  had  come  to  no  resolu- 
tion thereon. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  under 
consideration,  H.R.  17989.  and  to  include 
therein  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas' 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT  ON  HJl.  9063. 
AMENDMENT  TO  INTERNATIONAL 
CLAIMS  SETTLEMENT  ACT  OF  1949 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  conference  re- 
port on  the  bill.  H.R.  9063. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  what  Is  the  bill  In  refer- 
ence to? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  It  Is  the  bill  amend- 
ing the  International  Claims  Settlement 
Act  of  1949  to  provide  for  the  timely  de- 
termination of  certain  claims  of  Amer- 
ican nationals. 

I  may  advise  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri that  all  the  Senate  amendments 
are  germane. 

Mr.  HALL.  And  the  conference  has 
acted  and  the  committee  is  in  fact  ready 
to  file  and  the  report  has  been  agreed 
upon? 

Mr  ZABLOCKI.  Yes. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
mi'  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  BLACK  UNITED  FRONT 
STATEMENT 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Reverend  Walter  E.  Pauntroy,  District  of 
Columbia  City  Council  Vice  Chairman 
and  board  member  of  the  extremist  Black 
United  Front,  has  balanced  on  the  tight- 


rope between  violence  and  law  and  order 
long  enough.  It  is  time  for  him  to  choose 
t)etween  his  memt)ership  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  City  Council  and  his  mem- 
bership in  the  Black  United  Front. 

By  his  silence.  Reverend  Fauntroy  has 
in  effect  endorsed  the  flammatory,  irre- 
spon.sibk*.  and  outrageous  statement 
issued  Friday  by  the  front,  which  de- 
scribes the  slayins  of  a  District  police- 
man attempting  to  arrest  a  robbery 
suspect  Tuesday  night  as  "justifiable 
homicide." 

The  statement  continued  to  state: 

Tlie  methods  of  seU-acfen.sc  ii-«cd  by  the 
family  charged  with  the  .lUf^ed  slaying  of 
the  honky  cop  Is  justlflable  homicide  in  the 
s.une  sense  that  police  are  allowed  to  kill 
black  people  and  call  It  Justifiable  homicide. 

Reverend  Fauntroy  has  refused  to  con- 
demn the  statement,  he  even  refused  to 
discuss  it.  The  front  adopted  this  state- 
ment unanimously.  There  was  no  dis- 
agreement. 

Earlier  this  year.  Reverend  Pauntroy 
defended  his  membership  in  the  front 
by  .sayin?  that  he  was  "unqualifiedly 
committed  to  the  welfare  of  all  the  peo- 
ple of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  at- 
tendance at  meetings  of  the  Black  United 
Front  is  part  of  that  commitment." 

His  "commitment"  as  mediator,  how- 
ever, was  of  no  apparent  help  to  the  law- 
abiding  people  of  Washington  when  they 
most  needed  it — during  the  April  riots 
and  during  the  disorder  that  was  part  of 
the  Poor  Peoples'  Campaign. 

The  Black  United  Front  statement 
makes  more  clear  than  ever  the  fact  that 
Reverend  Faimtroy's  membership  in  the 
front  can  only  harm  the  welfare  of  Dis- 
trict residents.  It  now  is  inconceivable 
that  Reverend  Fauntroy  would  continue 
his  membership  in  an  organization  that 
advocates  such  lawlessness  at  the  same 
time  he  serves  as  a  member  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  City  Council. 

Mayor  Walter  E.  Washington  and  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  City  Council  Chairman 
John  Hechinger  tx)th  have  condemned 
the  front  resolution  as  "inflammatory." 
Public  Safety  Director  Patrick  V.  Mur- 
phy has  called  it  "very  dangerous."  We 
compliment  these  responsible  public  oflS- 
cial.s  for  their  statements. 

But  the  fact  is  that  as  long  as  Reverend 
Fauntroy  does  not  disassociate  himself 
from  the  front,  the  city  government  is 
not  united  in  deploring  this  call  to  vio- 
lence against  the  District  of  Columbia 
Police. 

A  city  government  that  cannot  choose 
between  law  and  violence,  between  order 
and  disorder,  cannot  survive  and  can- 
not protect  the  honest  citizens  of  the  Dis- 
trict. 

Reverend  Fauntroy  cannot  both  be  an 
oflBcer  in  the  city  government  and  an  offi- 
cer in  an  organization  pledged  to  dis- 
order and  violence. 

He  has  an  obligation  to  put  an  end  to 
this  intolerable  situation  by  either  re- 
signing his  post  as  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
City  Coimcil  or  his  post  in  the  Black 
United  Front. 

Following  is  an  editorial  by  the  Wash- 
ington Daily  News: 

No  Excuse  for  This  Behavior 

The  clumsy,  cra&s  attempt  by  the  Black 
tJnlted  Front  to  Justify  the  heartbreaking 
slaying  of  a  young  Washington  policeman, 


who  was  trying  to  make  an  arrest  on  the 
street  last  Tuesday  night,  does  unaccountable 
mischief  to  the  advancement  of  understand- 
ing and  sympathy  between  the  races  here 

•  The  methods  of  self-defense  by  the  family 
charged  with  the  alleged  slaying  of  the  honkv 
cop  Is  Justifiable  homicide."  the  black  power 
coalition  said,  "in  the  same  sense  that  police 
are  allowed  to  kill  black  people  and  call  :t 
justifiable  homicide." 

These  are  half-cocked.  Irresponsible,  .inri 
dangerous  words.  There  can  be  no  excuse  i  ■: 
the  slaying  of  a  i>ollceman  In  the  performanre 
of  his  duty  and  there  Is,  at  this  wrltitie, 
no  evidence  that  Pvt.  Stephen  Williams  umi 
his  partner,  who  was  so  grievously  woumltd 
In  the  same  encounter,  were  not  performlni; 
their  duty  at  the  time.  Nor  Is  there  air- 
doubt  that  Pvt.  Williams  was  deltberatciv 
slain.  (Are  we  to  be  asked  to  believe  that  ;  c 
was  shot  accidentally  ."^Ix  times  with  his  r 
his  partner's  service  revolver?) 

Beyond  the  presumption  of  innoccnie 
which  we  grant  those  individuals  char^od 
with  this  homicide,  what  evidence  Is  thtro 
that  anyone,  except  the  police,  acted  In  !:ol:- 
defense?  Defense  agatmit  what?  Is  the  Blai  k 
United  Front  trying  to  say  that  It  Is  all  riuin 
to  shoot  policemen  In  defense  against  arre-  ' 
Apparently  so. 

It  Is  true  that  some  citizens  have  bern 
shot  by  policemen  under  circumstances  whii  :i 
raised  doubts  as  to  whether  the  use  of  suih 
drastic  force  was  necessary,  and  It  Is  trua 
that  these  doubts  most  often  bave  been  ro- 
solved  In  favor  of  the  officers.  But  It  Is  equally 
true  that  a  policeman  puts  his  life  on  the 
line  every  day  he  reports  for  duty  and  that 
the  decision  to  use  his  gun  Is  perhaps  i:-e 
quickest,  most  agonizing  nnd  important  de- 
cision he  will  ever  have  to  make. 

The  childishly  cruel  and  insensitive  stai  - 
ment  of  the  BUF  serves  only  to  make  the 
policeman's  Job  more  perilous  here  and  r'.e 
plight  of  all  those  who  depend  upon  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law  more  pitiful. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  Re. 
Walter  Fauntroy,  vice  chairman  of  the  DC. 
City  Council,  Is  a  member  of  the  steeri!!? 
fommlttee  of  the  BtJF.  ;is  Is  the  Rev.  Chan- 
ning  Phlirps.  Democratic  National  Commr- 
teeman  for  the  District.  Mr.  Fauntroy  appr.r- 
ently  was  absent  when  the  "honky  cop' 
statement  was  approved.  Rev  Phillips  v.is 
there,  but  he  says  the  word  "honky"  was 
added  after  he  left. 

It  makes  Uttle  difference.  Where  Is  the 
reverence  these  Reverends  should  have  :->r 
human  life?  When  It  finally  appeared  -o 
dawn  on  them  that  these  "honky  cops"  o 
sorely  abused  by  their  United  Front  had  been 
brave  and  good  men.  their  expressions  of  frr- 
row  for  the  policemen's  families  had  in 
empty  sound.  It  was  too  late.  The  dam.ije 
had  been  done. 

When  Mr.  Fauntroy  first  Joined  the  BUF 
we  suggested  that  such  membership  mleht 
compromise  his  service  to  all  District  citi- 
zens. We  think  that  conflict  of  interest  h  -.s 
now  become  acute.  He  should  resign  from  T".c 
Council  right  now. 

As  for  Mr.  Phillips,  his  display  of  imma- 
turity in  this  matter  must  seriously  embar- 
rass the  Democratic  Party.  We  trust  •.e 
voters  will  retire  him  at  the  first  opportunr.y 

Mayor  Walter  Washington  and  John  Hecn- 
Inger,  chairman  of  the  DC.  City  Council, 
have  expressed  grave  concern  about  BUI-'"; 
position  in  this  case.  We  hope  they  have  made 
their  position  crystal  clear — especially  to  J'r. 
Fauntrov. 
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THE  FAIR  FARM  PRICE 
ACHIEVEMENT  ACT 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hou:  ■^ 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
present  farm  programs,  commodity 
prices  continue  to  drop.  According  to  a 
conversation  my  office  had  with  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  during  the  last 
week,  wheat  prices  are  now  at  the  lowest 
level  in  26  years.  The  price  drop  in  just 
the  first  6  months  of  this  year  in  wheat, 
corn,  and  soybeans  alone  will  mean  an 
additional  loss  of  $820  million  this  year 
if  these  low  prices  continue.  This  comes 
on  the  heels  of  a  $1.9  billion  drop  in 
realized  net  income  experienced  on  the 
larm  last  year.  Farm  prices  continue  to 
drop,  but  farm  expenses  continue  to  rise 
at  an  alarming  rate. 

I  am  introducing  a  bill  today  that 
would  return  prices  to  parity  levels  while 
leducing  Government  expenditures  at 
the  same  time.  And  it  would  assure  the 
American  people  of  an  adequate  supply 
of  food  in  the  future. 

I  call  it  the  Fair  Farm  Price  Achieve- 
ment Act.  It  guarantees  full  parity  to 
wheat  and  feed  grain  farmers  in  return 
tor  voluntarily  withholding  modest  acre- 
age from  production.  It  gives  the  farmer 
bargaining  power,  would  take  the  Fed- 
eral Government  out  of  much  of  his 
planning,  and  would  provide  a  food  re- 
-erve  and  necessary  import  controls. 

Under  my  bill,  it  is  estimated  that 
farm  income  would  increase  by  over  S3 
billion  a  year.  At  the  same  time.  Federal 
costs  of  farm  programs  would  be  reduced 
by  S2'2  billion  a  year. 

With  the  farmer  falling  to  lower  and 
lower  positions  on  the  economic  ladder, 
:i  is  time  for  an  alternative  in  place  of 
:nore  of  the  same.  I  urge  serious  consid- 
•^^ration  of  the  Fair  Farm  Price  Achieve- 
ment Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  would  the  American 
ueople  or  their  representatives  in  this 
Congress  offer  any  objections  to  a  new 
•arm  plan  that  would  not  only  reduce 
Federal  agricultural  expenditures  by 
i;2'2  billion  a  year,  but  would  also  give 
the  farmers  of  the  country  an  additional 
33  billion  in  needed  income?  Would  our 
:armers  buy  such  a  plan  if  it  guaran- 
teed them  full  parity  in  return  for 
.  oluntarily  withholding  a  modest  acre- 
age from  production,  gave  him  bargain- 
ing power  to  assure  a  fair  market  price, 
took  the  Federal  Government  out  of 
much  of  his  planning,  and  provided  a 
:ood  reserve  and  necessary  import 
controls? 

Before  you  call  the  headshrinkers  and 
the  padded  wagon,  permit  me  to  elabo- 
rate. I  am  today  introducing  such  a  bill. 
•iiat  I  hope  will  open  the  door  to  new 
ideas  as  we  struggle  to  preserve  the  Na- 
tions  largest  industry,  agriculture.  I 
would  like  to  refer  to  my  bill  as  the  Fair 
Farm  Price  Achievement  Act.  It  is  a  plan 
to  give  the  farmer  the  opportimity  to 
voluntarily  deal  with  his  problem,  re- 
monng  much  of  the  Federal  administra- 
tion of  the  programs,  to  assure  the  farm- 
er of  increased  gross  and  net  income  at 
full  parity  if  he  chooses.  It  would  assure 
the  consumer  of  a  continuing  supply  of 
wholesome  food  at  reasonable  prices  and 
offer  relief  to  the  American  taxpayers 
who  see  deficit  spending  eroding  their 


dollars  and  threatening  the  entire  econ- 
omy. It  would  offer  the  definite  possi- 
bility of  eventually  adjusting  supply  to 
the  market  while  still  providing  a  floor 
during  transition  periods.  Such  a  plan,  in 
my  estimation,  would  meet  the  needs  and 
desires  of  all  interested  parties  and  over- 
come any  objections. 

I  have  calculated  the  costs  of  the  pres- 
ent commodity  programs  and  have 
weighed  them  against  the  costs  of  my 
bill,  which  mainly  deals  with  wheat  and 
feed  grains.  The  figures  are  startling,  and 
I  have  purposely  kept  them  on  the  con- 
servative side. 

First  of  all.  there  would  be  a  fair  de- 
gree of  compliance,  and  farm  income  in 
the  United  States  would  increase  ap- 
proximately $3  billion  a  year.  This  would 
provide  the  needed  improvement  in  farm 
income,  which  compares  to  the  $1.9  bil- 
lion drop  in  realized  net  income  experi- 
enced on  the  farm  this  past  year. 

Think  of  what  such  an  increase  In 
farm  income  would  do  for  rural  America. 
It  would  automatically  revitalize  the  256 
counties  in  the  United  States  identified 
as  in  poverty  by  a  recent  report  by  the 
Citizens'  Board  of  Inquiry  Into  Himger 
and  Malnutrition.  It  could  cut  In  half  the 
number  of  rural  Americans  living  in 
poverty,  which  has  been  Identified  as  14 
million  by  the  President's  Commission  on 
Rural  Poverty.  The  impact  on  "Main 
Street.  U.S.A.."  would  be  tremendous  as 
the  added  farm  income  found  its  way 
into  local  business  establishments,  school 
systems,  local  units  of  government,  and 
the  like.  Even  the  metropolitan  areas,  as 
the  producers  of  many  of  the  products 
and  services  used  by  our  farm  population, 
would  benefit  with  added  Income  and  the 
prospect  of  slowing  the  migration  to  the 
cities  that  would  surely  follow  a  revitali- 
zation  of  rural  areas. 

A  $3  billion  increase  in  farm  income, 
when  applied  to  the  formula  for  calcu- 
lating the  gross  national  product,  would 
result  in  a  $21  billion  increase  in  the 
GNP.  That  is  about  half  of  the  GNP  in- 
crease between  1966  and  1967,  and  it 
would  represent  real  growth,  not  inflated 
growth. 

COMPILATION   OF   ADDED    nCOME   TO   FARMERS   UMDER 
LANGEN  BILL,  USING  1967  CROP  YEAR  AS  BASE 


corn  and  soybean  crops  alone.  This  legis- 
lation would  not  only  restore  those  losses, 
but  would  increase  farm  income  by  well 
over  $3  billion  when  compared  to  present 
prices. 

To  illui?ti  ate  the  depressed  agricultural 
prices,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  calculated  that  wheat  prices  on  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade  fell  in  June  of 
this  year  to  the  lowest  level  in  26  years. 
In  fact,  wheat  prices  are  so  far  below  the 
world  price  that  our  exporters  are  actu- 
ally paying  the  Government  around  25 
cents  a  bushel  for  the  privilege  of  ex- 
porting, under  provisions  of  the  new  in- 
ternational wheat  agreement. 

There  are  further  benefits  to  all  Ameri- 
cans under  this  bill.  I  have  calculated 
that  by  subtracting  the  costs  of  the  com- 
modity programs  under  my  proposed  leg- 
islation from  the  costs  of  the  present 
program  for  the  same  commodi- 
ties, the  American  taxpayer  would 
save  around  $2^/2  billion  a  year  in  the 
Agriculture  Department  budget.  Think 
of  what  a  saving  of  this  magnitude  would 
contribute  toward  strengthening  the 
value  of  the  dollar,  reducing  expenditures 
to  help  the  deficit,  and  assisting  in  the 
current  battle  to  put  our  fiscal  hou.se 
in  order.  With  an  increase  in  farm  in- 
come of  $3  billion  and  a  similar  reduc- 
tion in  Federal  costs,  the  benefit  to  the 
economy  would  be  in  the  neii'.hboihood 
of  $6  billion  a  year. 

Agriculture  Department  budget  savings  un- 
der Fair  Price  Achievement  Act    (1967-68 
fiscal  years,  average) 
Wheat ;  Million 

Acreage    diversion 

Certificates    issued $688.4 

Export  certificates 73.8 

Loss  on  loans 198.8 

Other    50.0 


Bushels 

Price' 

Price 

Additional 

Commodity 

(millions) 

(1967) 

at  full 
parity 

income  to 
farmer 

Wheat 

1.524.0 

$1.95 

J2.60 

$626,493,640 

Corn 

4.722.0 

1.36 

1.62 

1.091.060.100 

Rye 

24.1 

1.05 

1.39 

24.112.800 

Oats 

782.0 

.668 

.88 

190.096.160 

Barley 

370.0 

1.02 

1.32 

100.854.780 

Soybeans 

973.0 

2.62 

3.29 

740. 194, 000 

Flax 

20.0 

2.89 

3.97 

22.075.200 

Sorgtiums 

766.0 

2.22 

2.56 

4.316.195 

Total  additional 

income  to 

farmers 

2. 799.202.875 

Less  factor  for 

slippage "- 

-300.000.000 

iJet  income 

increase 

2.499,202.875 

Total 1,011.0 


Feed   grains: 

Acreage   diversion 588.0 

Price  support  payments 562.4 

l-ioss  on  loans 209.2 

Other    71.5 


■  Government  payments  included. 

The  need  for  a  new  approach  to  farm 
legislation  is  further  emphasized  by  the 
continuing  decline  in  commodity  prices. 
That  decline  during  the  first  6  months 
of  this  year  would  result  in  a  further 
loss  of  income  of  $620  million  for  wheat. 


Total   1.431.1 

Total   saving 2,442.1 

Before  I  am  accused  of  robbing  Peter 
to  pay  Paul,  let  me  state  at  this  point 
that  obtaining  a  fair  price  from  the  mar- 
ketplace is  far  superior  to  pouring  Fed- 
eral tax  dollars  into  programs  that  fall 
in  the  objective  of  providing  adequate 
farm  income. 

The  alternative  I  am  proposing  will 
prevent  the  further  enactment  of  pro- 
grams that  have  failed  to  lift  agricul- 
ture out  of  the  profitless  rut.  It  should 
be  no  secret  that,  under  existing  farm 
legislation,  the  American  farmer  is  not 
sharing  in  the  economic  rewards  that 
should  be  his  for  the  tremendous  con- 
tributions he  makes  to  the  strength  of 
our  Nation.  Our  farmers  represent  the 
only  group  of  citizens  in  our  society 
which  today  earns  less  money  than  it  did 
20  years  ago.  The  parity  ratio  is  down 
to  the  level  of  the  depression  thirties. 
Our  farmers  took  a  $1.9  billion  cut  In 
income  last  year  alone.  The  costs  of  pro- 
duction are  up,  and  the  latest  "Farm 
Income  Situation"  report  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  predicts   that 
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production  expenses  this  year  may  be 
some  $1!2  billion  higher.  These  produc- 
tion expenses,  fed  by  Government- 
fanned  inflation,  continually  work 
against  the  agricultural  industry  which 
finds  its  prices  literally  frozen.  Ever- 
increasing  farm  mortgages  give  evidence 
that  our  farmers  are  existing  on  bor- 
rowed money. 

That  same  "Farm  Income  Situation" 
report  revealed  other  startling  infoima- 
tion.  Capital  expenditures,  including 
farm  buildings,  vehicles  and  other  ma- 
chinery and  equipment,  rose  55  percent 
on  a  per  acre  basis  between  1960  and 
1967.  Taxes  payable  per  acre  also  rose 
55  percent  and  interest  payable  per  acre 
rose  a  whopping  110  percent  since  1960. 
Compare  such  increases  with  the  much 
smaller  5.7-percent  increase  in  the  per 
acre  index  on  prices  received  for  all 
commodities  as  reported  in  USDA's  Agri- 
cultural Statistics  publication,  and  you 
can  readily  understand  why  our  farmers 
feal  the  «ier-increasing  pressures  of  the 
current  pinch. 

Inflation  has  hit  rural  America  where 
it  hurts  the  most.  It  not  only  contributes 
to  the  already  tightening  cost-price 
squeeze,  but  it  hits  the  handlers  and 
processors  as  well.  The  result  is  higher 
food  prices,  but  lower  prices  to  the 
farmer. 

VViiile  the  output  per  man-hour  in 
manufacturing  has  increased  2.1  percent 
IJer  year  since  1948.  the  output  in  agri- 
culture has  increased  by  5  percent  per 
year.  In  1948  one  fannworker  supplied 
about  14  others  with  food  and  ilber.  To- 
day he  supplies  42  otiiers.  His  success- 
ful production  allows  the  American  con- 
sumer to  spend  less  of  his  mcome  dollar 
for  food  than  does  the  consumer  in  any 
other  countJ-y  of  ihe  world.  In  the  United 
States  we  pay  only  17.7  cents  out  of  every 
consiuner  dollar  for  food,  out  of  whicii 
the  farmer  gets  only  a  nickel. 

Americas  agricultural  praduction  is  a 
tremendous  success  storj",  envied  by  the 
world.  But  it  has  been  successful  for 
everj'one  but  the  farmer,  who  finds  him- 
self the  low  man  on  the  economic  totem 
pole.  As  his  income  has  dwindled  during 
the  sixties,  903.000  farms  have  vanished 
from  the  scene.  There  is  ample  evidence 
that  the  heralded  programs  currently  in 
etfcct  have  not  contributed  to  .iny  well- 
beiiV-;  for  rural  Amenca.  and  have  in- 
stead contributed  to  the  decline. 

These  programs  are  also  costly  to  the 
Ameiican  taxpayer  at  a  time  when  Fed- 
eral deficit  spending  has  created  a  real 
financial  crisis  that  threatens  the  value 
of  the  dollar  at  home  and  abroad.  We  are 
riT^in:,'  both  a  tax  increase  and  some 
budget  cutting  in  order  to  bring  things 
closer  to  :\  balance.  Even  then  we  will  not 
ha\  e  the  money  demanded  for  the  many 
requests  for  eliminating  poverty,  con- 
structing new  housing  units,  assisting  the 
ghettos,  and  the  like. 

The  Pair  Farm  Price  Achievement  Act 
deals  particularly  with  wheat  and  other 
small  grain  crops.  It  offers  and  provides 
for  the  following  goals: 

First.  It  offers  the  opportunity  for  the 
farmer  to  achieve  full  parity  prices  and 
his  rightful  share  of  our  national  income. 
Second.  It  offers  less  Government  con- 
trol for   the  fanner  and  provides  him 


with  the  opportunity  of  voluntarily  cur- 
tailing production  to  meet  demands. 

Third.  It  offers  sufficient  incentive  to 
the  farmer  which  will  encourage  a  very 
high  percentage  of  compliance.  Experi- 
ence has  surely  proven  that  no  program 
will  be  effective  to  any  greater  degree 
than  the  extent  to  which  we  can  expect 
to  get  compliance. 

Fourth.  It  presents  no  problem  of  ad- 
ministration. All  of  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  can  be  .successfully  and  effectively 
administered  through  the  township, 
county,  and  State  committees. 

Fifth.  It  permits  the  laws  of  supply 
and  demand  to  function  within  the  pro- 
visions of  the  legislation  so  that  acreage 
-shifts  from  one  crop  to  the  other  will  be 
governed  by  prices  as  determined  by  sup- 
ply and  demand. 

Sixth.  It  deals  with  the  entire  national 
productive  unit  of  wheat  and  small  grain 
feed  crops,  and  reductions  are  required 
from  actual  planted  acres,  giving  assur- 
ance that  compliance  will  provide  a  re- 
duced total  production.  Acres  taken  out 
of  production  will  not  be  used  in  pro- 
ducing other  crops. 

Seventh.  Compliance  with  this  pro- 
L,'ram  will  be  less  costly  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  so  be  beneficial  to  consumers 
and  taxpayers  as  well  as  to  farmers. 

Eighth.  It  will  permit  the  laws  of  sup- 
ply and  demand  to  again  function,  and 
will  establish  a  reserve  of  food  that  will, 
by  law,  be  kept  out  of  the  general  mar- 
ket unless  it  is  .sold  at  105  percent  of 
parity. 

The  Fair  Farm  Price  Achievement  Act 
is  based  on  a  rvstem  of  incremental  price 
supports.  It  incorporates  provisiDns  deal- 
ing with  a  payrnent-in-klnd.  cross-com- 
pliance and  the  importation  of  foreign 
agricultural  commodities.  Under  this 
proposal,  a  small  grain  farmer  could 
voluntarily  achieve  a  higher  price  sup- 
port in  proportion  to  his  efforts  in  help- 
ing to  hold  down  production  of  these 
crops,  up  to  20  percent  reduction.  The 
following  table  exemplifies  the  system: 
If  the  percentage  of 

his  acreage  with-       His    level    of    price 
drawn  from  pro-  support  In  per- 

ductlon    Is    not  centage  of  parity 

less  than —  price  shall  be — 

5 70 

10   80 

15   90 

20   100 

Farmers  choosing  not  to  participate 
in  this  incremental  program  would  re- 
ceive 60  percent  of  the  parity  price  for 
their  graLn  crops,  or  whatever  the  mar- 
ket reached. 

The  acrea^e-averr.gc  would  be  used 
with  regard  to  grains  other  than  wheat, 
and  is  the  average  annual  acreage  which 
a  farmer  has  devoted  to  the  production 
of  any  combination  of  these  crops  dur- 
ing the  past  3  years.  The  acreage  allot- 
ment pertaining  to  wheat  is  also  estab- 
lished from  the  historj'  of  the  past  3 
years,  but  caruiot  be  used  for  small  grain 
production. 

To  qualify  for  the  incremental  price 
supports  imder  the  bill,  a  farmer  must 
reduce  his  acreage  by  at  least  5  percent 
in  both  wheat  and  other  small  grain 
crops.  This  "cross-compliance"  is  nec- 
essai-y  to  effectuate  the  purpose  of  the 
bill,  which  is  a  real  reduction  in  produc- 


tion, not  just  the  retirement  of  the  least 
productive  acres  on  each  farm. 

The  land  which  is  taken  out  of  produc- 
tion is  not  to  be  planted  to  any  other 
crop  or  to  be  used  tor  grazing,  so  as  not 
to  aggravate  any  other  production  prob- 
lem. However,  the  farmer  has  great  lee- 
way in  the  planning  of  his  remaining 
acreage. 

The  steps  thus  outlined  will,  hi  my 
estimation,  go  a  long  way  voward  provid- 
ing the  farmer  with  a  more  fair  and  just 
share  of  the  national  income,  while  at 
the  same  time  controlling  overproduction 
that  affects  the  market  price  so  drasti- 
cally. Here  we  have  farmer  bargaining 
power  at  its  best,  with  a  relatively  simple 
program  of  compliance  and  admiji'stra- 
tion.  giving  him  flexibility  of  operation 
and  freedom  from  burdensome  Federal 
interference  with  his  operation.  Under 
this  program  the  farmer  could  achieve 
full  parity  of  prices  by  his  own  choosing. 
He  does  not  have  to  ask  anybody  about  it. 
since  the  opportunity  would  be  there  for 
him  to  take  or  leave.  The  farmer  would 
pick  up  the  responsibility  from  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  I  believe  he  would  welcomt 
that  responsibility.  And  we  in  Congress 
might  hear  a  lot  fewer  complaints  as  the 
farmer  effectively  bargains  for  a  fair 
price. 

Another  feature  of  this  plan  is  that  it 
does  not  pay  anyone  for  not  doing  any- 
thing. The  farmer  must  till  the  land  and 
raise  crops.  He  must  work  for  what  he 
gets,  and  he  only  receives  a  price  for  what 
he  produces. 

This  bill  also  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  establish  a  leserve  com- 
posed of  one  or  more  of  the  followinc 
crops:  wheat,  corn,  barley,  oats.  rye.  soy- 
beans, fiax.  and  grain  sorghums.  Crop.> 
placed  in  such  a  reserve  shall  remain  the 
property  of  the  Commodity  Ciedit  Cor- 
poration and  may  be  sold  for  uurestricteci 
r.se  only  to  meet  ii  need  for  increased  sup- 
plies, and  then  at  not  less  than  105  per- 
cent of  the  parity  price.  This,  in  essence 
creates  a  reserve  for  future  needs,  but 
prevents  the  Government  from  using 
such  reserves  to  drive  commodity  prices 
down  by  dumping  on  the  open  market  at 
lower  than  parity  prices. 

I  liave  on  previous  occasions  through 
the  years  called  to  the  r.ttention  of  this 
bcdy  the  effects  which  importation  of 
foreign  agricultural  commodities  have  on 
our  farm  prices.  The  legislation  which  I 
iiiopose  today  provides  that  the  Presi- 
dent shall  institute  an  investigation 
whenever  it  would  appear  that  agricul- 
tural commodities  are  being  imported  i.i 
.such  amounts  as  to  interfere  with  the 
laws  of  price-support  programs  for  those 
crops. 

This.  then,  is  the  bill.  It  does.  I  believe, 
offer  a  solution  to  the  two  most  pressing 
agricultiu-al  problems  today— lowered 
farm  income,  and  the  problem  of  guar- 
anteeing adequate  and  reasonable  .sup- 
IJlies  of  food  in  the  future.  This  bill  offer.s 
to  the  farmer  the  opportunity  to  achieve 
an  increased  gross  and  net  income,  and 
therefore  assures  his  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  small  towns  and  communities 
that  depend  on  a  strong  and  healthy 
agricultural  economy.  It  offers  rural 
America  the  opportimity  of  \oluntarily 
achieving  full  retiurn  for  value  received. 
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and  it  offers  a  great  hope  for  the  revltali- 
zatlon  of  the  rural  economy.  The  bene- 
fits to  the  consumer  are  great  in  that  he, 
as  a  taxpayer,  will  be  spared  the  costly 
1  illions  now  being  .spent  on  current  farm 
programs.  The  migration  to  the  cities 
will  slow  or  stop  as  rural  America  re- 
builds itself,  leaving  additional  moneys 
10  be  directed  to  the  metropolitan  prob- 
I'.^ms. 

But  ve  must  deal  with  this  situation 
low  if  we  are  to  entertain  the  hope  that 
our  Nation  will  continue  to  offer  agrl- 
cultoi-al  stabihty  and  maintain  its  posi- 
tion as  the  best-fed  Nation  in  the  world. 
It  would  be  well  for  us  to  remember  that 
periods  of  prosperity  have  always  been 
rained  by  tackliiiR  the  most  difficult 
problem  and  with  pensistencc.  accom- 
plishing what  seemed  like  almost  impos- 
sible solution.  To  solve  the  farm  problem 
w  ould  be  to  put  u.;  faV  on  the  road  to  na- 
tional economic  stability,  a  strengthen- 
ing of  the  dollar,  and  new  respect  for 
.American  fiscal  policies  abroad.  It  is  in 
this  spirit  that  I  offer  the  Fair  Farm 
Price  Achievement  Act  of  1968. 


AN  OUTRAGE 


Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  I3  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  '^entleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  ob.icclion. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
tliat  the  Members  of  the  House  who  read 
the  Washington  newspaper  on  Saturday 
v.ere  shocked  as  I  was  to  read  that  an 
organization  calling  itself  the  Black 
United  Front  has  issued  a  statement  de- 
scribing the  slaying  of  a  Washington 
policeman  as  "justifiable  homicide." 

This  incredible  and  outrageous  state- 
ment actually  refen-ed  to  the  police  of- 
;"cer  concerned  as  "the  honky  cop." 

The  slain  policeman,  Pvt.  Stephen  A. 
v/illiams.  and  his  partner,  Pvt.  Frederick 
L  Matteson,  were  shot  while  attempting 
to  make  a  lawful  arrest  of  a  robbery  sus- 
pect. They  struggled  with  the  suspect, 
the  .suspect's  son.  and  the  suspects  wife. 
Private  Williams'  gun  was  taken  from 
h.iin  and  he  was  shot  six  times  with  his 
own  revolver.  Private  Matteson  was  also 
shot  with  his  own  re\X)lver  and  is  in  criti- 
f-.l  condition. 

The  Black  United  Front  is  apparently 
an  organization  of  leaders  of  various 
Xeirro  groups,  none  uf  which  appear  to 
lepresent  a  clear  majority  of  Negro  citi- 
zens. The  front  wa8  organized  by  the 
irresponsible  Stokely  Carmichael.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  nowhere  in  its 
resolution  dees  the  BUF  attempt  to  deny 
thp.t  the  suspect  who  .shot  the  officer  was 
-I  fact  a  robbery  suspect. 

The  resolution  is  dleaiiy  and  simply  a 
call  for  anarchy  1J5'  r.n  organization 
'."hich  includes  in  itfc  membership  whnt 
are  alleged  to  be  some  responsible  lead- 
ers of  the  community.  If  a  Negro  is  justi- 
fied in  killing  a  white  policeman  in  the 
l^erformance  of  Iris  duty  because  of  al- 
leged general  wrongs  of  society,  it  is  only 
a  short  step  to  saying  that  he  would  be 
.instified  in  killing  a  Negro  policeman 
\vho  also  represents  the  established  order, 


and  it  is  only  a  short  step  from  that  to 
saying  that  a  white  citizen  would  be  justi- 
fied in  killing  a  white  policeman;  and  at 
that  point  you  have  complete  anarchy. 

There  can  never  be  equal  opportunity 
without  equal  responsibility. 

I  congratulate  Mayor  Walter  E.  Wash- 
ington for  attacking  the  BUF  statement 
as  "inflammatory,  irresponsible,  and  un- 
fortunate." 

It  is  shocking,  however,  to  di.scover 
that  the  Vice  Chairman  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  City  Council,  the  Reverend 
Walter  E.  Fauntroy,  is  a  member  of  the 
BUF  steering  committee.  When  first 
questioned  by  the  press,  he  refused  to 
condemn  the  statement  or  to  make  any 
comment  of  his  own.  Mr.  Speaker,  unless 
this  man  completely  and  unquivocably 
disavows  this  call  to  anarchy  by  the 
BUF,  I  think  the  President  of  the  United 
States  should  summarily  dismiss  hini 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  City 
Council. 

This  has  the  most  dangerous — most 
dangerous — possibilities  of  anything  that 
has  happened  in  the  history  of  our 
Republic. 

I  know  what  will  be  assigned  *o  me. 
and  I  am  willing  to  take  it,  but  we  had 
better  be  worried,  Mr.  Speaker — every 
Member  of  this  House  and  also  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks,  I  would  like 
to  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
following  editorial  from  the  July  6,  1968, 
edition  of  the  Eveninc  Star: 
An  Outrage 

Mayor  Washington  liad  ample  rea.son  lo 
condemn  a  Black  United  Front  statement  on 
the  slaying  of  a  District  policeman  as  "in- 
flammatory, irresjKinsible  and  unfortunate." 
He  might  have  added  that  the  statement  was 
nothing  less  than  outrageous. 

In  its  key  paragraph,  the  Front's  statement 
said:  "The  methods  of  self-defense  u.sed  by 
the  famUy  charged  with  the  alleged  slaying 
of  the  honky  cop  is  Justifiable  homicide  In 
the  Fame  sense  that  police  are  allowed  to  kill 
black  people  and  call  It  Justifiable  homicide." 

The  "honky  cop,"  Private  Stephen  A.  Wil- 
liams, was  killed  Tuesday  while  trying  to 
make  a  lawful  arrest  in  line  of  duty.  He  was 
shot  six  times  with  his  own  revolver,  which 
had  been  snatched  from  its  holster  by  one 
of  his  assailants.  Williams'  partner.  Private 
Frederick  L.  Matteson,  is  in  critical  condition 
with  bullet  wounds  in  the  chest  and  head. 
He  also  was  .shot  with  his  own  gun,  which 
had  been  taken  from  him  during  the  struggle. 

What  the  Black  United  Front  i.';  saying  l.s 
that  a  Negro,  if  facing  arrest,  is  justilied  in 
killing  the  arresting  officer,  presumably  if 
he  Is  a  white  officer.  That  any  group  of  citi- 
zens W'Ould  take  such  a  stand  is  almost 
incredible.  But  perhaps  it  Is  what  one  should 
expect  from  the  BUF. 

What  one  should  not  expect  Is  acquiescence 
in  or  approval  of  such  a  statement  by  Negro 
leaders  in  this  city. 

Yet  the  Rev.  Channing  Phillips,  a  member 
of  the  Front's  steering  committee,  apparently 
approves.  He  has  mid  that  he  was  present 
when  the  resolution  embodying  the  state- 
ment was  called  up,  and  that  the  vote  was 
unanimous.  He  is  the  Democratic  National 
Committeeman  from  the  District. 

Another  steering  committee  member,  the 
Rev.  Walter  Fauntroy,  did  not  attend  the 
meeting.  When  called  by  The  Star  he  refused 
to  permit  the  statement  to  be  read  to  him 
and  refused  to  comment.  It  has  been  Indi- 
cated that  he  may  comment  some  time  today. 
The  Rev.  Fauntroy  is  vice  chairman  of  the 
District  City  Council,  which  functions  as  our 
local  legislative  body. 


That  these  two  men,  the  Uev.  Phillips  and 
the  Rev.  Faimtroy,  have  not  seen  fit  to  con- 
demn this  BUF  statement,  this  Incitement  to 
violence  In  the  community,  deserves  but  one 
comment:  Shocking! 


TEXTILE   APPAREL   INDUSTRY  TO 
WORLD:    'OPEN  THE  DOOR" 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  iiiinute.  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remaik.-3,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Lsland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
very  disturbed,  but  not  sun^riscd,  to 
learn  that  during  the  montli  of  May  the 
United  States  imported  S32.'2  million 
more  in  goods  than  it  sold  abroad.  While 
imports  rose  4  ])ercent  during  the  month 
of  May  to  an  alltime  hi;ih  of  .■£2.7  bil- 
lion— .1  30-ijercent  inciease  over  the 
same  month  La.st  year — uur  exports  de- 
clined 6  percent. 

In  the  month  of  Marcii,  we  experienced 
a  balance-of-trade  deficit  of  $158  million. 
Our  "exports"  told  u;;  that  this  was  ju.st 
a  "fluke"  and  would  not  happen  again  as 
the  year  progre-ssed. 

But  it  did  happen  again  and  will  con- 
tinue to  plague  us  until  we  take  sensible 
action  lo  overcome  this  problem  that 
threatens  the  very  stability  of  the  dollar 
and  the  welfare  of  our  Nation. 

I  think  that  it  is  about  time  that  we 
cast  aside  our  blind  emotions  and  open 
our  rational  eyes  to  the  jnoblem  at  hand 
and  that  is  the  ever-expanding  flood  of 
imports. 

Vve  seem  to  have  become  iriesmerized 
by  trade  policies  and  jnoposals  that  will 
help  the  wiiole  world  at  the  fatal  expense 
of  the  United  States. 

In  1967,  the  deficit  in  the  balance  of 
payments,  which  .so  seriously  threatens 
the  stability  of  the  American  dollar, 
amounted  to  ai^proximately  S3.5  billion. 
This  is  what  we  seek  to  con-ect.  Yet,  we 
seem  lo  be  oblivious  to  the  great  tidal 
wave  which  flows  into  our  country  each 
year  in  the  form  of  iniiJorts  that  can-y 
billions  of  U.S.  dollars  and  many  U.S. 
jobs  with  it  when  it  recedes.  We  simply 
seem  to  ignore  the  fact  that  in  many 
trade  categories,  our  exnorts  are  sub- 
stantially less  than  what  is  imported, 
leaving  us  in  a  very  serious  deficit 
position. 

In  .scanning  the  1967  trade  scene  we 
note  that: 

First.  We  imported  $1.5  billion  worth 
of  automobiles  but  exported  only  $600 
million  worth,  leaving  a  deficit  of  $950 
million. 

Second.  In  iron  and  steel,  we  imported 
$983  million  more  than  we  exported. 

Third.  In  textiles  and  clothing,  we  im- 
ported nearly  $1.5  billion  worth  but  ex- 
ported only  8686  million,  leaving  a  def- 
icit of  .<;768  million. 

Fourth.  If  we  combine  the  excess  of 
imports  over  exports  in  footwear,  al- 
coholic beverages,  toys,  sports  goods,  and 
meat  products,  a  deficit  of  $1.3  billion 
emerges. 

In  other  words,  if  we  totaled  the  def- 
icits noted  in»the  aforementioned  trade 
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categories  alone,  they  would  exceed  the 
total  overall  balance-of-paymenta  deficit 
that  we  seek  so  ardently  to  remove. 

Now  it  would  Indeed  be  foolish  for  us 
to  put  trade  restrictions  on  all  products 
or  those  products  that  show  a  deficit  on 
the  export  side,  but  what  is  so  foolish,  or 
unwise  if  you  will,  to  place  restrictions  on 
those  trade  categories  that  show  a  sub- 
stantial deficit  on  the  import  side. 

If  we  were  to  make  the  proper  ad- 
justments in  our  trade  policie.s.  it  is  quite 
conceivable  that  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit  rould  be  removed.  Now  I 
ask  you.  What  is  so  foolish  about  such  a 
proposal  when  the  basic  value  of  the 
dollar  itself  is  at  .stake? 

In  view  of  all  that  we  have  done  for  so 
many  foreign  nations,  why  can  we  not 
ask  some  of  the.se  nations  to  hold  their 
exports  to  the  United  States  at  a  reason- 
able level? 

Why  can  we  not  enact  legislation  to 
provlcto-  orderly  trade  in  those  areas, 
such  a»  textiles  or  automobiles,  that  most 
affect  our  trade  balance? 

The  Executive  Commission  of  the 
Common  Market,  in  a  statement  released 
from  Brussels  on  May  21.  warned  the 
United  States  that  its  balance  of  pay- 
ments was  in  danger  of  further  dete- 
rioration ais  a  result  of  higher  imports 
from  the  Common  Market  itself  imless 
expeditious,  remedial  action  was  taken. 

Is  that  not  a  different  tune?  The  Com- 
mon Market  Is  warning  us  that  if  it  con- 
tinues to  flood  our  Nation  with  imports, 
our  balance  of  payments  will  continue 
to  deteriorate.  The  Commission,  accord- 
ing to  newspaper  accounts,  recommended 
that  the  United  States  reduce  purchases 
from  abroad  by  the  imposition  of  special 
import  taxes.  It  noted  that  while  the 
European  Economic  Community's  Im- 
ports from  the  outside  world  rose  by  2.5 
percent  in  the  last  quarter  of  last  year, 
its  pmchases  from  the  United  States  fell 
5.5  percent  during  the  same  period. 

In  other  words,  they  are  pleading  with 
us  to  get  our  house  of  trade  in  order 
because  if  it  should  come  tumbling  down 
it  may  fall  on  them. 

Why.  pray  tell,  can  those  with  whom 
we  trade  see  what  is  wrong  with  us  so 
easily?  If  we  are  afraid  to  open  our 
eyes,  why  do  we  not  at  least  open  our 
ears? 

In  the  textile  corner  of  our  domestic 
market,  we  have  watched  imports  in- 
crease threefold  from  1  to  3  billion 
square  yards  during  the  past  5  years.  In 
1947.  we  enjoyed  a  trade  surplus  of  over 
SI  billion  in  textiles.  Our  generosity  and 
refusal  to  take  sensible  action  has  en- 
abled us  to  watch  this  billion-dollar  sur- 
plus turn  into  a  $766  million  deficit. 

I,  for  one.  have  sought  to  correct  this 
through  the  introduction  of  legislation 
to  provide  for  orderly  trade  in  textiles. 
It  is  anything  but  orderly  at  this  time 
and  in  an  effort  to  set  the  true  scene  I 
would  like  to  insert  a  news  article  that 
appeared  in  the  May  27  edition  of  the 
Daily  News  Record.  The  article,  aptly 
titled  "Open  the  Door."  succinctly  points 
out  that — 

Reciprocity  is  a  word  that  has  little  mean- 
ing In  today's  International  textile-apparel 
arena. 

We  do  all  the  "giving"  and  it's  time 
that  we  strike   an  orderly  balance  of 


trade  in  textiles  as   well  as  all  other 
areas. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  with  tex- 
tiles because  I  have  the  privilege  and 
honor  of  representing  the  First  District 
of  Rhode  Island,  which  f:ave  birth  to  the 
textile  industry  in  these  United  States. 
It  was  in  Pawtucket.  R.I..  in  1793  that 
cotton  manufacturing  was  inaugiuated 
in  the  United  States  and  the  textile  In- 
dustry be^an  to  assume  its  important 
role  in  the  economy  of  our  Nation.  Pres- 
ently. 26,000  Rhode  Islanders  depend  up- 
on this  indixstry  for  their  livelihood. 

Another  industry  that  accounts  for  the 
employment  of  many  of  my  constituents 
and  which  is  threatened  by  rising  im- 
ports Is  the  rubber  footwear  Industry. 
Proposed  unilateral  tariff  concessions  by 
the  United  States  will  further  aggravate 
an  already  poor  trade  condition. 

As  we  review  the  trade  policies  of  our 
Nation  let  us  take  a  hard  look  at  what 
present  policies  are  doing  to  our  Nation 
and  not  allow  ourselves  to  become  mes- 
merized by  what  they  are  designed  to 
do  intemaUonally. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 
TEXTiLS-ApPABn.  Industry  to  Wori-d:  "Open 
THE   Dooii" 

The  relationship  between  the  tJnlted  States 
teJCtUe-apparel  Industry  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  Is  like  a  bad  marriage.  One  partner 
does  all  the  giving,  the  other  Just  keeps 
taking. 

While  the  shUtlng  pattern  of  world  textile 
trade  brings  an  Increase  of  Imports  Into  this 
country,  It  Is  estimated  that  no  less  than 
70  nations  restrict  imports  from  the  United 
States. 

Much  has  been  said  in  recent  months 
about  free  trade — but  free  trade  for  whom? 

Reciprocity  Is  a  word  that  has  Uttle 
real  meaning  In  today's  International  textile- 
apparel  arena.  The  countries  of  the  world 
that  have  cried  the  loudest  at  United  States 
efforts  to  set  tip  controls  over  wool  and  man- 
made  fiber  fabric  and  apparel  Imports,  have 
set  up  their  own  barriers  In  a  secure  network 
of  quotas,  tariffs  and  licensing  procedures. 

Those  that  have  hinted  darkly  at  retalia- 
tion have  done  so  at  a  time  when  several 
large  shippers  to  the  United  Stales  are  said 
to  have  virtual  licensing  blackouts  In  effect 
against  American  textiles. 

Non-tariff  barriers  represent  a  threat  to 
the  growth  of  world  trade,  says  President 
Johnson. 

Undersecretary  of  Commerce  for  Resources 
Stanley  Nehmer  says  "Many  nations  shelter 
their  markets  In  this  way.  But  our  market, 
the  world's  largest,  remains  unprotected  ex- 
cept for  the  Long  Term  Arrangement  on  cot- 
ton textiles." 

The  HoUlngs  amendment  that  would  have 
.set  up  quotas  on  wool  and  man-made  fiber 
goods  has  been  killed.  The  Industry  charges 
pressure  from  the  White  House.  There  Is  a 
deep  feeling  of  frustration  In  Industry 
circles. 

While  Imports  Into  the  United  States  are 
rising,  exports  are  static  at  a  relatively  low 
level.  In  1967,  textile  and  apparel  Imports 
were  valued  at  $1,461  billion  compared  with 
S695  million  for  exports.  In  the  first  quarter 
of  1968.  Imports  were  at  a  record  $387.6  mil- 
lion while  exports  were  at  $169.3  million,  ac- 
cording to  the  U.S.  Dept.  of  Commerce. 

Total  United  States  balance  of  payments 
at  the  end  of  1967  showed  a  deficit  of  $3  bil- 
lion 569  million.  For  the  first  quarter  of  1968. 
the  total  balance  of  (Mtyments  had  a  deficit 
of  J233  million. 

The  Imbalance  for  the  first  three  months 
of  this  year  Is  slightly  less  than  for  the  same 
1967  period. 

Exporters  charge  Taiwan.  Colombia,  Paki- 


stan and  India  have  an  embargo  In  effect  by 
simply  refusing  to  grant  licenses.  Mexico. 
they  say.  Is  clamoring  for  a  larger  slice  of  this 
market  yet  refuses  admission  to  American 
cloth  So  tight  Is  the  lid  on  Imports  into 
Colombia  and  Venezuela,  they  add,  that 
there  Is  large-scale  smuggling  to  feed  the 
desires  of  the  local  population. 

In  all  cases  where  restrictions  are  severe, 
local  populations  pay  extremely  high  prices 
for  textiles  and  apparel.  This  results  in  a 
pent-up  demand  that  is  met  by  smugglint;, 
as  Is  the  case  In  many  Latin-American  areas 

Even  in  cases  where  countries  have  few 
limitations  in  the  way  of  quotas  or  liltih 
tariffs,  the  use  of  Import  licenses  Is  used  :o 
harass  potential  suppliers. 

Exporters  charge  that  Spain,  for  instance, 
follows  a  policy  of  waiting  until  the  last 
possible  moment  before  granting  a  licence. 
This  frequently  means  a  potential  exporter 
drops  the  idea  of  getting  an  order  there  be- 
cause he  has  to  make  up  the  fabrics  in  :i<\- 
vance  and  the  risk  of  not  getting  the  license 
Is  great. 

Another  means  of  harassment  Is  to  dem.itid 
so  much  detailed  information  In  advance 
that  some  mills  here  have  to  choose  betwein 
forgetting  about  sales  to  that  market  t 
putting  on  additional  clerical  help.  Soiuh 
Africa  is  m  this  category, 

Philippines  customs  sets  its  own  arbltrary 
valuatlons  on  American  textiles.  It  Is  said,  :n 
most  cases  two  or  three  times  the  actual  value 
in  the  United  States  market.  This  makes  it 
very  difficult  for  American  firms  to  compete 
there. 

A  common  practice  is  to  require  the  ex- 
porter to  put  up  in  advance  the  full  value  of 
the  order.  This  must  be  done  in  local  cv.r- 
rency.  It  is  not  unusual  for  this  sum  to  i>e 
on  deposit  for  three  or  four  months  before  t  :ie 
license  Is  granted  and  the  fabric  or  apparel 
arrive.  This  can  tie  up  a  lot  of  money  and 
Is  a  strain  on  smaller  houses,  it  is  claimed 

Another  point  of  irritation  among  Ameri- 
can firms  is  the  cost  of  shipping.  Estimated 
cost  of  shipping  a  dozen  shirts  from  Ycko- 
hama  to  New  York  Is  $1.59.  Yet  the  cost  of 
shipping  a  dozen  shirts  from  New  York  .o 
Yokohama  in  the  same  vessel  Is  said  to  ')e 
$3.30. 

Following  is  a  breakdown  on  the  programs 
In  effect  In  a  number  of  countries: 

Japan:  Olobal  quota  on  Imports  of  woo'.en 
fabrics  amounting  to  $22.8  million  for  the 
year  ending  March  31.  1968.  Some  countries 
fall  under  global  quotas  while  others  have 
quotas  established  through  bl-lateral  r- 
rangements.  Theoretically,  the  United  States 
does  not  come  under  wool  quota  but  actual 
Imports  of  wool  cloth  into  Japan  Te 
negligible. 

Of  the  14.8  million  square  yards  of  cotton 
fabrics  Imported  Into  Japan  in  1967.  the 
United  States  accounted  for  4.65  million 
yards. 

United  Kingdom:  Imports  of  cotton  nnd 
man-made  fiber  yarns  and  fabrics  and  made- 
up  goods  controlled  by  complex  of  quotas, 
tariffs  and  bilateral  agreements.  These  co-.  er 
both  Commonwealth  and  non-Common- 
wealth countries.  Yet  Imports  reached  975 
million  square  yards  in  1967  against  UK  pro- 
duction of  1.4  billion  square  yards. 

Commonwealth  goods  are  duty  free  but 
volume  is  controlled  by  voluntary  deals  and 
by  quotas.  For  the  rest  of  world — excludl:;g 
European  Free  Trade  Association  nations— 
the  tariff  on  cotton  goods  is  17.5  per  cent.  It 
will  be  cut  to  13  to  15  per  cent  under  the 
Kennedy  Round  July  1.  On  man-made  fiber 
fabrics,  tariffs  will  be  cut  to  8  to  16  per  cent. 
Bllaterals  are  in  effect  with  China  and  Japan 
to  control  volume. 

Argentina:  An  Import  tax  of  140  per  cei~.t 
in  effect  on  fabrics  and  120  per  cent  on  yari.s. 
There  are  no  licenses  required.  These  ta.xes 
based  on  home  market  value.  Imports  repr<?- 
sent  less  than  1  per  cent  of  domestic  con- 
sumption. There  Is  a  10  per  cent  sales  tax 
on  duty  paid  value.  Statistical  tax  on  domes- 
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tic  goods  is  0.3  per  cent  compared  with  I'i 
per  cent  on  Imports. 

Colombia:  Ad  valorem  duty  is  200  per  cent 
cif  the  CIP  value.  Other  charges  on  Imports: 
J  per  cent  on  the  CIF  value  plus  1  per  cent 
of  the  f.o.b.  value.  Importer  required  to  de- 
posit 120  per  cent  of  the  duty  when  seeking 
import  permit. 

Canada:  No  import  or  export  licensing. 
But  there  arc  quota  arrangements  under  bl- 
laterals with  many  countries.  In  1967,  no  less 
than  40  per  cent  of  total  Canadian  market 
lor  textiles  and  apparel  was  supplied  by  im- 
ports. Low-wage  countries  shipped  .i  mere 
:  per  cent  of  Canadian  market  in  1949  but 
I  his  jjmpcd  to  17  per  cent  in  1967. 

.Annual  quotis  for  Japan  cover  cotton  and 
avion  piece  goods,  such  products  as  pillow 
i:xses  and  bed  sheets,  elastic,  man-made 
aber  knit  goods  and  a  wide  rajige  of  blouses 
made  of  both  cotton  and  synthetic  fabrics, 

hi.-t.'.  pants,  coat*  suits,  skirts.  Jackets, 
underwear.  ' 

Tliere  are  taiota  deals  on  cotton  ywrns  with 
Colombl.^,  China.  tJnlted  Arab  Republic, 
(ireece.  Korea.  Israel  and  Portugal.  Hong 
Kong  Is  restrained  on  apparel  of  100  per  cent 
[wlyester  and  polyester-cotton  blends  of  ma- 

or  weight  polyester.  Shirts  under  this  group- 

:ig  .ire  limited  to  75.000  dozen,  blouses  to 
^0.000  dozen,  trousers  to  55,000  dozen.  This 
.  pplies  to  the  period  through  September. 
;9o8. 

Common  Market:  The  Common  Market  Is 
:ree  of  trade  restrictions  but  in  the  absence 
r!  a  common  commercial  policy,  individual 
jiatlons  have  retained  freedom  to  Impose  Im- 
port '.Imitations  on  non-EEC  members.  These 

hird  countries  can  be  classified  as  follows: 

1.  No  obstacles  to  exports  by  so-called  In- 
ilustrlallzed  nations. 

2.  State-economy   countries:    Import    re- 
tnctlons  on  basis  of  reciprocity,  since  aU 

•  rade  deals  with  theee  countries  are  bilateral 
.nd  based  on  barter  principle. 

3.  Developing  nations — here  Imports  based 
on  LTA   (Which  means  quotas.) 

4.  Hong  Kong,  Taiwan:  Tariffs  and  quotas 
.'or  some  textile  and  apparel  products  and 
voluntary  agreements  with  the  rest, 

5.  Japan — strict  quantitative    restrictions. 

— Harry  Jenkins. 


WRONGFUL  USE  OP  GUNS 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
manimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
;or  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
.emarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
'.he  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Califoinia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  of 
I  he  three  national  television  networks  is 
pursuing  a  policy  which  seems  to  rail  at 
iuns — in  their  "news."  commentary,  and 
fiuertainment  programs. 

I  applaud  their  patent  objective  to 
:aake  society  more  .safe.  I  deplore,  how- 
over,  many  of  their  tactics — slanting 
and  weighting  the  news,  misusing  statis- 
ics  to  support  only  their  point  of  view, 
-taging  gun  purchasing  incidents,  se- 
lecting and  dramatizing  deaths  due  to 
he  use  of  guns — yet  ignoring  other 
deaths  by  other  means — offering  time  to 
oroponents  of  guns"  or  killers  to  "de- 
lend  their  misrepresentations,"  and  in- 
'entionally  dodging  the  real  issue, 
;ianieiy,  minimizing  the  wrongful  use  of 
~'uns. 

The  principles  and  policies  of  the  na- 
tional networks  are  obscure  except  that 
•.heir  principles  vacillate  with  the  public 
whims  and  their  "public  service"  poli- 
cies  appear   to   be   determined   almost 


entirely    by    the    pecuniary    profit    to 
themselves. 

The  present  antigun  crusade  of  the 
national  networks  is  a  typical  case  in 
point.  There  is  no  profit  for  television 
in  the  advertising  of  guns,  so  the  net- 
works can  assume  a  seeming  highly 
principled,  public-spirited  antigun  cru- 
sade. Yet  television  itself  is  popularly 
credited  with  contributing  substantially 
to  the  meanness  of  the  mood  in  the 
United  States  and  to  the  increase  of  vio- 
lence, especially  by  the  wrongful  use  of 
guns. 

When  there  was  little  public  disap- 
proval, the  TV  networks  fed  their 
viewers,  especially  youth,  with  huge 
doses  of  violence  and  gunplay.  Along 
with  their  present  new  policy  of  railing 
at  gims,  all  networks  ought  to  ban  all 
programs  which  f.'lamorize  violence  and 
the  wrongful  u.se  of  guns  and  then  invite 
the  other  media,  businesses,  and  institu- 
tions to  pursue  or  follow  their  forthright 
constructive  example. 

With  a  minimum  of  research,  the 
ixilicymakers  nf  the  national  television 
networks  could  easily  ascertain  the  facts 
to  substantiate  that  smokini? — espe- 
cially of  cigarettes — shortens  mors  lives, 
causes  more  misery  and  destruction,  and 
costs  more  money  than  guns.  Yet  the 
networks  continue  to  glamorize  smoking 
on  their  "news, "  commentary,  enter- 
tainment, and  advertising  programs — 
a  few  antismoking  spots  to  the  con- 
trary. 

The  obvious  reason  for  this  blatant  in- 
consistency in  policy,  principle,  and  pro- 
graming is  pecuniary  profit  to  the  net- 
works. 

There  is  no  profit  in  gun  advertising, 
but  there  is  an  enormous  profit  in  ciga- 
rette and  tobacco  advertising.  Cigarette 
smoking  kills  and  destroys  more  than 
guns.  What  is  the  rationale  of  the  TV 
networks  which  permits  them  to  rail  at 
guns  and  glamorize  smoking?  Almost 
simultaneously?  Until  the  networks  can 
offer  some  other  explanation,  I  believe 
the  viewers  can  and  must  conclude  that 
the  public  interest  of  the  national  net- 
works is,  in  fact  and  principle,  bottomed 
only  upon  their  own  balance  sheets  of 
profit  and  loss.  This  is  a  shameful  cri- 
terion for  "public  service." 

I  mention  this  blatant  inconsistency 
in  principle,  policy,  and  practice  only 
Ijecause  it  is  the  most  current  example. 
Members  of  the  Congress  and  all  viewers 
ought  to  bear  in  mind  the  basic  motiva- 
tions for  national  TV  crusades  and  .self- 
styled  public  service  programs — namely, 
pecuniary  profit  for  themselves. 

It  can  be  fairly  stated  that  cigarettes 
are  more  damaging,  destructive,  and 
lethal  than  guns.  If  the  national  elec- 
tronic media  wants  to  make  a  genuine 
contribution  to  the  safety  of  the  individ- 
ual citizen  and  of  society,  it  should  begin 
with  the  greater  culprit — the  cigarette 
vis-a-vis  the  gun.  Tlie  national  television 
and  iTdio  networks  could  start  by  limit- 
ing cigarette  advertising  that  appeals  to 
youth. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT  ON 
VOTING  AGE 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 


House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  has  sent  to  the  Congress  a 
special  message  that  is  most  relevant  to 
this  period  during  which  we  celebrate 
our  freedom  and  independence.  He  has 
suggested  a  measure  which  like  our  ac- 
quisition of  liberty  and  independence  is 
also  an  act  of  political  renewal  through 
an  extension  of  the  franchise.  Specifi- 
cally he  has  ijroposed  that  we  initiate  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  leduce  the 
voting  age  from  21  years  of  age  to  18 
years. 

After  thoughtfully  considering  all  of 
the  evidence  bearing  on  this  issue  I  have 
decided  to  introduce  a  resolution  in  con- 
sonance with  the  President's  request  to 
reduce  the  legal  voting  age  despite  a 
recognition  on  my  part  that  it  could 
develop  to  be  an  issue  highly  charged 
with  emotion. 

This  generation  of  young  adults  is  more 
fully  prepared  to  accept  the  responsibili- 
ties of  citizenship  than  any  ])revious  gen- 
eration. As  President  Johnson  said  in  his 
message  to  the  Congress: 

The  young  people  of  America  In  this  decade 
are  far  more  ready,  far  better  qualified,  far 
more  able  to  discharge  the  highest  duty  oi 
citizenship  than  any  generations  ol  the  jjast. 

Today's  young  adult  is  more  mature, 
sophisticated,  and  politically  aware  than 
his  brethren  of  a  generation  or  two  ago. 
He  is  highly  mobile,  better  educated,  and 
better  read  than  his  earlier  counterpart. 
He  can  readily  identify  important  na- 
tional figures  and  issues  through  the 
magic  medium  of  television,  which  he 
grew  up  with.  And  generally  he  also  is 
more  responsible  for  his  own  destiny  and 
livelihood  because  he  becomes  more  self- 
suflBcient  at  an  earlier  age. 

But  let  us  not  limit  this  discussion  to 
the  average  yoimg  American  who  is  well 
behaved  and  highly  motivated  to  parti- 
cipate in  our  democratic  system.  Let  us 
also  face  up  to  the  serious  problems  posed 
by  the  young  anarchists  in  our  Nation's 
colleges,  the  so-called  New  Left,  and  also 
to  the  more  serious  challenge  presented 
by  the  yoimg  black  militants  who  are 
operating  in  the  ghettoes  of  all  of  our 
cities. 

To  these  people  we  must  prove  that 
our  faith  in  the  democratic  electoral 
process  is  stronger  and  more  productive 
than  their  belief  in  violence  and  civil 
disobedience  as  instruments  for  pro- 
ducing social  change. 

We  must  unclog  the  political  channels 
of  the  "system"  that  they  rail  against. 
We  must  give  the  amateurs  and  the 
yoimg  a  chance  to  partake  of  the  sense 
of  accomplishment  that  comes  from  vic- 
tories for  progress  and  sanity  that  are 
won  at  the  ballot  boxes  and  not  in  the 
streets. 

In  the  last  24  months  we  have  wit- 
nessed the  development  in  this  country 
of  a  small  i  evolutionary  cadre  bent  on 
destroying  the  so-called  system  that  we 
live  in  and  the  "establishment"  that  runs 
it.  We  must  challenge  these  young  men 
and  women  to  take  their  case  for  social 
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change;  an  end  to  poverty,  hunger,  and 
ignorance:  their  calls  for  freedom  and 
independence  that  echo  ironically  on  this 
occasion  of  national  Independence  to  the 
ballot  box. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  sponsor  this  legisla- 
tion was  not  an  easy  decision  to  make. 
But  I  am  convinced  that  we  must  act 
to  give  to  those  among  the  young  who 
have  loyally  served  their  country  during 
the  past  few  years  a  chance  to  direct 
this  Nation's  destiny  and  to  those  who 
have  worked  to  upset  the  society  and  its 
cities  an  alternative  to  chaos  and  vio- 
lence. 

For  both  of  these  groups  we  jnust  make 
the  democratic  system  of  government 
work  more  smoothly  and  responsively.  I 
believe  that  this  would  soon  result  if 
the  younger  adults  of  this  country  had 
some  say  in  the  course  it  chooses  to 
pursue  during  their  era. 


CONGRESSMAN  BOB  SIKES  SETS 
NEW  RECORD  FOR  SERVICE  IN 
CONGRESS  BY  A  FLORIDIAN 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  fMr.  Fuqua]  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

GENCKAL   LEAVE 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  in  tribute  to  the  Honor- 
able Robert  L.  P.  'Bob"  Sikes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  great 
State  of  Florida  is  proud  of  her  ancient 
heritage  and  the  contributions  she  has 
made  to  the  United  States  of  America 
since  bein«  admitted  to  the  Union  in 
1845. 

Since  that  time.  23  men  have  served 
in  the  U.S.  Senate  from  Florida  and  54  in 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Today  I  speak  to  honor  my  friend  and 
collea::ue,  the  Honorable  Robert  L.  F. 
iBob>  Sikes.  who  has  now  served  longer 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  than 
any  other  Member  from  Florida. 

Friday.  July  5,  marked  the  day  that 
Bob  Sixes  officially  passed  the  mark  of 
27  years  and  106  days  .set  by  the  last  U.S. 
Senator  Duncan  U.  Fletcher  in  1936.  The 
passing  of  Senator  Fletcher  on  that  date 
marked  the  loss  of  a  great  Floridian  and 
American. 

Bob  Sikes  already  he'.d  the  .tcord  for 
len;4th  of  service  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  a  Member  from  Florida. 
That  previous  record  had  oe-cn  set  on  the 
retirement  in  1917  by  the  late  Stephen 
M.  Spaikman,  of  Tampa,  after  11  terms 
and  22  years  of  service. 

Con:;res5man  Sixes  broke  that  record 
in  19G3  in  his  12th  term  and  today  he  is 
servi;-.,'  his  14ih.  It  Is  interesting  to  note 
thar  'he  House  record  stood  for  45  years 
and  that  the  record  for  service  in  the 
Con-ress  stood  for  nearly  32. 

It  is  a  fine  thing  that  his  friends  honor 
hi.m  on  this  occasion,  but  we  honor  him 
not  because  he  has  served  so  long,  but 
because  he  has  served  so  well. 

I  remember  a  statement  I  read  which 
seems  particularly  appropriate: 


There  is  only  one  proof  ol  ability— results. 
Men  with  ability  In  action  get  results. 

If  I  might  make  a  personal  reference, 
Bob  Sixes  was  my  Congressman  until  I 
came  to  join  him  as  a  Member.  It  was 
the  decision  of  the  legislature  to  cut 
down  on  his  fast-growing  and  sprawling 
district  that  helped  create  the  new  dis- 
trict from  which  I  was  elected. 

I  liked  and  respected  him  then,  but 
can  honestly  .say  after  having  served  with 
him  for  nearly  6  years — I  like  him  more 
and  respect  him  more. 

Bob  Sikes  is  a  man  who  likes  to  get 
things  done.  As  the  dean  of  our  delega- 
tion, he  helps  hold  the  delegation  to- 
kPtiiea*  and  every  project  that  will  benefit 
our  ^'reat  St.-ite  has  his  enthusiastic  sup- 
port. I  say  that  few  men  in  Florida's  his- 
tory- have  contributed  as  much. 

I  wanted  to  repeat  something -that  I 
said  about  Bob  in  19G3.  when  I  noted  he 
had  originally  been  elected  to  Congress 
in  1940  at  the  age  of  33  when  Florida  had 
live  con'jressional  seats.  Part  of  that  dis- 
trict was  my  home  county  and  I  remem- 
ber vividly  as  a  boy  of  7.  hearing  him 
speak  during  that  Iirst  campalcn  for 
Cong  I  ess.  He  told  the  people  that  even 
the  Bob  White  Quails  were  on  the  band- 
wagon— having  switched  to  singing. 
Bob  Sikes,  Bob  Sikes"  instead  of  "Bob 
White." 

The  quail  have  been  singing  it  that 
way  ever  since  and  the  voters  of  his  dis- 
trict have  now  elected  him  to  14  con- 
secutive terms  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Another  interestin^r  sidelight  is  that 
he  is  generally  referred  to  by  Florldians 
as  the  "He  coon  of  the  Florida  delega- 
tion." It  is  a  mark  of  respect  for  the 
leadership  he  has  given  our  great  State. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  our  dele- 
gation has  grown  from  the  five  seats  in 
1940  to  12  today.  Bob  Sikes  became  dean 
of  the  Florida  delegation  in  1951. 

Of  the  54  men  to  serve  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  since  Florida 
became  a  State,  besides  Congressman 
SncEs.  only  Representative  Sparkman 
sei-ved  as  long  as  11  terms.  The  late 
Frank  Clark  served  20  years,  from  1905  to 
1925.  T'.vo  of  our  colleagues  from  Florida 
will  have  served  20  years  at  the  end  of 
this  year — Ciiarle'~>  E.  Bennett  and  A. 
Sydney  Herionc. 

In  computing  con.o.essional  service,  it 
is  obvious  that  one  must  take  into  con- 
sideration both  the  Senate  and  the 
House.  Pour  Florldians  have  .served  in 
both,  with  U.S.  Senator  George  A. 
Smather  .  to  c  inp  tte  22  years  of  .service 
in  the  Congress  upon  his  retirement  this 
year.  He  served  tv.o  terms  in  the  House 
before  winning  election  to  three  tenns  in 
ti'.e  Senate. 

My  colleague.  Congreosmaa  Clause 
PicppER  will  complete  18  years  at  the  end 
of  this  term,  having  served  two  terms  in 
the  Senate  and  now  in  his  third  term  in 
the  House. 

David  L.  Yulee  and  Stephen  R.  Mal- 
lory  are  the  other  Florldians  to  have 
served  in  both  Houses    of  Concre.ss. 

Senator  Duncan  U.  Fletcher  served 
only  in  the  Senate,  as  Congressman 
Sixes  has  served  only  in  the  House.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  our  beloved 
senior  Senator.  Spessard  L.  Holland,  will 


have  served  22  j-ears  in  the  Senate  at 
the  end  of  this  year. 

Florida  had  only  one  Representative 
from  1845  to  1875,  getting  the  second 
seat  in  1875  and  the  third  in  1907.  In 
1914  the  delegation  increased  to  four  and 
in  1933  to  live.  A  sixth  member  was  add- 
ed in  1943  and  two  additional  seats  were 
added  in  1963.  January  1963  saw  the 
State  add  four  new  seats  for  a  total  of  12. 

Congressman  Sikes  now  represent'! 
Florida's  First  Congressional  District, 
comprising  eight  northwest  Florida 
counties — Escambia.  Santa  Rosa,  Oka- 
loosa. Walton.  Holmes,  Washington.  Ba.v. 
and  Gulf.  He  had  previously  represented 
16  counties  until  the  district  was  split 
and  eight  went  into  the  creation  of  the 
distiirt  I  was  first  elected  from. 

In  January,  because  of  court  rulings, 
Congressman  Sikes  will  gain  Jackson 
County  as  tlie  ninth  county  in  his  dis- 
trict. 

He  makes  his  home  in  Crestview  the 
short  time  that  Congress  is  not  in  ses- 
sion. 

Born  in  Isabella.  Ga..  in  190G,  lie  wa.^ 
raised  on  a  farm  near  Svlvester,  Ga  . 
with  his  father  passing  away  wiien  youn : 
Bob  was  10.  leaving  a  young  lad  and  hi> 
mother  to  make  the  living  on  the  i.Tmil;. 
farm. 

Bob  Sikes  e.jntinues  today  to  point  out 
his  mother  as  the  person  who  inspired 
him  with  her  hard  work  and  determina- 
tion. Siie  wa.s  determined  that  he  should 
have  a  tfood  education. 

He  attended  the  University  of  Georgia 
receiving  the  bachelor  of  science  degree 
in  agriculture  in  1927.  and  then  v>-ent  c:- 
to  the  University  of  Florida  on  a  lellov.  - 
;.hip  to  earn  his  master's  degree  in  1929. 

He  worked  for  a  time  at  the  univer- 
sity, leaving  to  go  to  Okaloosa  County 
in  1932  where  he  had  inuchased  the  Val- 
pariso  Star,  a  weekly  newspaper,  to  be- 
sin  a  new  career.  Later  he  purchased  the 
Okaloosa  News-Journal  and  Okalooo.i 
Messenger  at  Crestview,  consolidatinu 
the  papers  in  the  Okaloosa  News-JoiU'- 
nal  by  1940. 

His  newspaper  days  are  remembered 
by  other  publishers  for  his  hard  hitting 
and  progressive  policies.  He  served  as 
president  of  the  Florida  Press  Associa- 
tion in  .'937  as  the  newspapermen  of  hi- 
State  recognized  the  ability  of  this  ag- 
gressive young  man. 

IIo  entered  the  political  realm  in  1936 
when  he  sought  election  to,  ."xnd  was 
elected  to.  the  Florida  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  Okaloosa  County,  and 
'.as  then  reelected  to  a  second  term.  He 
served  in  the  1937  a:!d  1939  sessions  of 
the  legislature. 

It  was  at  the  end  of  the  latter  that 
"""onf-ressman  Millard  Caldwell  an- 
nounced he  would  not  seek  reelection. 
Sikes  sought  to  succeed  the  gentleman 
who  was  to  become  GDvernor  and  latei 
a  justiqe  of  the  Florida  Supreme  Court. 
r>nd  was  elected.  His  district  stretched 
froiU  Escambia  County  in  the  west  to 
Jefferson  in  the  east. 

Today  he  has  16  successful  elections 
behind  him — the  14  for  his  congressional 
seat  and  t:ie  two  for  the  State  legislature. 

Coming  to  the  Congress  he  served  2 
years  on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
and  then  6  years  on  the  Armed  Services 
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Committee  before  gaining  a  seat  on  the 
powerful  Appropriations  Committee. 

Today  he  is  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Military  Construction  and 
serves  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Defense 
and  the  Subcommittee  on  State,  Justice, 
Commerce,  and  the  Judiciary. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  he  ranks 
17th  out  of  the  435  Members  of  the  House 
in  seniority. 

He  has  been  a  powerful  force  in  legis- 
lative matters  from  his  seat  on  the  Ap- 
pro'iriations  Committee  which  is  doubly 
important  since  under  the  Constitution, 
tax  and  appropriations  bills  must  origi- 
nate in  the  House. 

Perhaps  his  major  field  of  interest  has 
been  the  military  preparedness  of  Ameri- 
ca and  in  this  field  he  has  written  a 
large  number  of  bills  to  improve  the  de- 
fense posture  of  the  United  States.  A 
host  of  major  forestry  bills  have  been 
authored  by  Sikes  along  with  national 
recreational  bills.  Many  social  security 
measures  have  been  authored  by  him. 

Waterways  have  been  another  prime 
interest.  He  has  said  many  times  that 
where  waterways  are  improved,  industry 
and  trade  are  stimulated  and  these  im- 
provements pay  for  themselves  many 
times  over. 

He  retired  from  the  Army  Reserves  this 
year  as  a  major  general  after  36  years  of 
service. 

In  1956  and  1960,  he  was  selected  by 
the  Florida  delegation  to  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  to  serve  as  their 
chairman. 

He  currently  .serves  as  the  grand  ora- 
tor of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Florida,  Free 
and  Accepted  Masons,  an  organization  to 
which  he  lias  given  great  service.  He  is 
a  33d  degree  Scottish  Rite  Mason  and 
a  member  of  the  Red  Cross  of  Constan- 
tine  of  York  Rite  Freemasonry. 

In  addition,  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Order  of  Scotland.  KCCH; 
Knights  Templar,  a  Shriner.  a  member 
of  the  Grotto,  and  Sojourners.  He  was  a 
charter  member  and  first  ambassador 
named  for  Hadji  Temple  of  Pensacola. 
He  is  a  member  of  Kiwanis,  having 
served  as  a  lieutenant  governor  of  the 
Florida  District.  Iwnorary  member  of 
Rotary.  Lions,  and  Civitans  Clubs.  Re- 
tired Officers  Association,  Fleet  Reserve 
Association,  National  Association  of  Su- 
pervisors, American  Federation  of  Gov- 
ernment Employees,  United  Federation 
of  Postal  Clerks,  the  National  Association 
of  Master  Mechanics  and  Foremen,  and 
American  Society  of  Gun  Collectors. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Knights  of 
Pythias.  Moose.  Elks,  VFW,  American 
Legion.  40  &  8.  Military  Order  of  World 
Wars,  and  ROA. 

He  holds  membership  in  Phi  Kappa 
Phi.  Alpha  Zeta.  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  Alpha 
Gamma  Rho.  and  Blue  Key,  as  well  as 
being  a  life  member  of  the  National  Rifle 
Association. 

He  is  the  recipient  of  the  National  Af- 
fairs League's  Leadership  Award,  1951; 
Distinguished  Service  Award  of  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  of  the  United 
States,  1958;  American  Gun  Dealer's 
Leadership  Award.  1959;  Governor's 
Conservation  Award.  1960;  Recipient 
Guatemalan  Order  of  Merit.  1961;  Young 
Democratic  Clubs'  Florida  Award,  1961; 
Recipient  American  Legion  Distinguished 


Service  Award.  1962;  Navy  Times  Good 
Neighbor  Award.  1962;  Humanitarian 
Award  from  Children's  Asthma  Research 
Institute,  1963:  Florida  National  Guard 
Outstanding  Service  Award.  1963;  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  "Minute  Man 
Hall  of  Fame"  Award.  1964;  Distin- 
guished Service  Award  of  the  ROA.  1966; 
George  Washington  Memorial  Award, 
National  Rivers  &  Harbors  Congress, 
1966:  Good  Government  Award  by  Pen- 
sacola Realty  Board,  1966;  Defender  of 
Free  Enterprise  Award  by  Life  Under- 
writers, 1966:  Reserve  Officers  Associa- 
tion "Man  of  the  Year"  Award  for  Con- 
tributions to  National  Defense,  1967; 
Honorary  State  Farmer  Award  by  the 
Florida  Association  of  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America,  1967;  Alpha  Gam- 
ma Rho  Alumni  Award,  1968. 

Member,  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Naval  Aviation  Museum  Association; 
member  board  of  directors,  Florida  His- 
torical Society;  vice  president,  National 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress.  1959-67. 

He  has  sei-ved  as  delegate  to  Pan 
American  Roads  Conference.  Caracas. 
Venezuela,  1954:  delegate  to  Inter-Par- 
llamentary  Conference,  Warsaw,  Poland, 
1959:  and  delegate  to  the  60  World  For- 
estry Congress,  Madrid.  1966. 

Mrs.  Sikes  is  the  former  MLss  Inez 
Tyner.  of  Laurel  Hill. 

He  has  two  children,  Mrs.  Bobbye  S. 
Wicke.  Oldsmar,  and  Robert  K.  Sikes, 
Orlando. 

In  1963  I  used  as  part  of  my  statement 
honoring  Congressman  Sikes  some  re- 
marks by  Congressman  Carl  Vinson,  of 
Georgia.  The  "admiral"  has  now  retired 
to  Georgia  after  a  half-centur>-  of  serv- 
ice to  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
It  would  seem  particularly  appropriate 
to  repeat  them  here  today  as  a  tribute 
from  the  man  who  served  longer  in  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  than  any 
other — and  had  a  particular  affection  for 
his  fellow  native  Georgian.  He  said: 

Over  a  period  of  49  years  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  knowing  literally  hundreds  of 
Members  of  Congress.  Among  those  Members 
with  whom  I  have  r.sjociatcd  :or  many  years 
who  earlv  in  his  congressional  career  clearly 
demonstrated  his  ability  Is  Bob  Sikes.  dean 
of  the  Florida  delegation.  Mr.  Sikes  became 
a  member  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
when  It  was  first  organized  in  1947.  From 
ihe  outset.  I  was  impressed  with  his  tre- 
mendous grasp  of  mllit.iry  problems  and  his 
vast  store  of  knowledge  in  areas  affecting  our 
national  security. 

Mr.  Sikes  has  fully  justified  my  original 
impression  of  his  outstanding  ability.  He  Is 
a  tower  of  strength  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. He  is  unusually  able,  highly 
knowledgeable,  loyal  and  determined,  but 
always  reasonable,  and  fully  dedicated  to  his 
district,  his  State,  and  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Sikes  Is  a  Member  of  Congress  whose 
capacity  Is  more  clearly  demonstrated  with 
each  passing  Congress.  The  people  of  the 
State  of  Florida  can  be  very  grateful  that 
Mr.  Sikes  has  represented  his  district  and 
his  state  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
for  almost  28  years,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that 
they  can  look  forward  to  many  more  years  of 
faithful  service  from  Mr.  Sikes. 

I  consider  him  not  only  a  personal  friend 
and  a  dedicated  American,  but  also  one  of 
the  bulwarks  of  the  democratic  system. 


I  think  I  speak  for  all  Florldians  when 
I  say  we  are  proud  of  Bob  Sikes.  Few 
men  have  left  as  lasting  Imprint  upon 


my  State  In  the  120  years  of  its  existence 
than  has  Robert  L.  F.  tBoBt  Sikes. 

I  take  pride  in  saluting  a  great  Amer- 
ican. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy  to  yield  at 
this  time  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  of  the  House. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  is  a  wonderful  occasion  lor  a  won- 
derful ijerson — Bob  Sikes.  I  am  delighted 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  honor  my 
good  friend.  Bob  Sixes,  who  has  now 
.served  in  the  Congress  longer  than  any 
other  Member  of  the  Congress— House 
or  Senate — from  the  State  of  Florida. 
This  is  a  great  record  of  service  not  only 
in  years  but  in  accomplishment.  I  con- 
gratulate Bob  and  wish  him  the  very 
best  of  health,  happiness  and  :  access  in 
the  years  ahead.  Let  me  add  Bob  Sixes 
has  been  most  fortunate  to  have  a  won- 
cierful  wife,  Inez,  who  has  helped  him 
immeasurably  during  his  }'ears  of  serv- 
ice. My  wife  Betty  joins  me  In  extend- 
ing to  both  oiu"  very  best. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very 
!>leased  at  this  time  to  jield  to  my  dis- 
thwui.shed  colleague  from  Florida  I  Mr. 
Bknnett  I  a  friend  of  Bob  Sixes. 

Mr.  TJENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
thank  the  gentleman  very  much  for 
yieldin '. 

Words  are  not  adequate  to  express  my 
liigh  opinion  of  this  fine  statesman.  Mr. 
Speaker.  He  is  a  man's  man  and  a  Con- 
gre-.'^^man's  Congressman.  Bob  Sikes  is 
a  man  of  action  and  of  accomplishment. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  real  honor  and 
ple.T-.ure  for  me  to  say  a  few  v,-ords  about 
cur  beloved  colleague,  Bob  Sikes.  His  ex- 
traordinary accomphshment  of  having 
served  in  the  U.S.  Congress  loncer  than 
anyone  else  in  the  history  of  the  State  of 
Florida  is  Indeed  outstanding.  Even  more 
outstanding  is  the  high  quality  of  his 
service  during  his  many  years  here  in 
Congress.  He  is  in  fact  a  national  leader 
of  sreat  stature  and  Florida  has  every 
reason  to  be  very  honored  and  pleased 
because  of  his  presence  here  in  the  U.S. 
Congress. 

Our  colleague  has  the  qualities  of  real 
leadership  and  exerts  himself  in  behalf 
of  things  which  are  for  the  public  bene- 
fit of  all  of  our  country  and  all  facets  of 
our  country.  He  has,  of  course,  been  i)ri- 
marily  a  leader  in  strengthening  the  na- 
tional defense  of  our  country.  He  has 
crusaded  on  such  activity  in  Congress: 
and  in  his  outside  activities  he  has  also 
been  active  In  defense  of  our  country, 
having  served  on  active  duty,  and  having 
achieved  the  rank  of  major  general  from 
which  he  has  recently  retired. 

He  and  his  beautiful  and  lovely  wife 
have  made  a  great  contribution  to  many 
good  things  here  in  Washington  and 
back  at  home  in  Florida.  We  are  all  ex- 
tremely happy  that  this  occurrence  of  his 
reaching  such  a  high  degree  of  seniority, 
and  long  service  In  Congress,  has  made 
It  appropriate  that  we  acknowledge  his 
great  works  on  this  memorable  occasion. 
Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  lam  happy 
now  to  yield  to  our  distinguished  col- 
league Syd  Herlong,  whom  we  are  all 
very  sorry  to  see  leaving  us. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  join  with 
my  coUeagues  today  in  paying  tribute  to 
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the  beloved  and  respected  dean  of  our 
Florida  delegation  on  the  occasion  of 
his  having  served  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  longer  than  any  other 
Florldian  in  the  history  or  our  State. 

Bob  Sikes'  record  in  Congress  speaks 
for  itself.  He  has  not  been  reelected  all 
these  years  just  because  he  is  a  nice 
fellow,  which  he  is,  but  because  he  has 
produced  not  only  for  the  people  of  his 
own  district  and  the  State  of  Florida,  but 
for  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  The  late 
Speaker.  Mr.  Sam  Rayburn.  used  to  say 
that  just  about  anybody  could  get  elected 
to  Congress  once,  but  for  a  person  to  stay 
here  year  after  year  meant  that  he  had 
something  on  the  ball.  Bob  Sikes  is  liv- 
ing proof  of  this  statement. 

Not  only  has  he  been  diligent  in  look- 
ing after  the  eood  people  of  his  district 
and  the  State  of  Florida,  but  he  has  al- 
ways been  willing  to  go  the  extra  mile  in 
order  to  help  his  colleagues  in  time  of 
trouble.  How  many  times  have  I  personal- 
ly encountered  problems  that  I  did  not 
know  hew  to  solve?  I  would  always  go 
to  Bob  Sikes  for  his  advice,  counsel,  and 
help.  He  has  never  failed  me. 

His  usefulne.ss  to  the  State  of  Florida 
and  to  the  Nation  grows  with  each  suc- 
ceeding year  and  it  Is  a  testimony  to  the 
wisdom  of  his  people  that  they  return 
him  to  Congress  every  2  years  either  with 
no  opposition  or  with  only  token  opposi- 
tion. 

As  I  leave  here  at  the  end  of  20  years' 
service,  one  of  the  real  sad  things  about 
my  departure  is  that  I  will  not  be  so 
closely  associated  with  this  great  man. 
However,  knowing  that  he  is  here  look- 
ing after  the  interests  of  our  people  is 
mo5t  comforting  It  has  been  a  most  re- 
warding experience  for  me  to  be  able  to 
work  with  him  so  closely  these  20  years 
and  to  al-yavs  know  that  he  had  my  in- 
terest and  t!ie  interests  of  all  the  other 
Florida  members  at  heart  in  whatever  he 
did. 

I  wish  for  him  and  for  the  people  in 
his  district  many  more  years  of  the  same 
brilliantly  dedicated  service  that  has 
meant  so  much  to  Florida,  the  Nation, 
and  the  Congress  during  the  past  28 
years 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  now 
happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Alabama  who  served 
manv  years  with  Congressman  Sikes. 

Mr  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  first  I  want  to  thank  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
FuQUAl.  for  making  it  possible  for  Bob's 
friends  to  express  their  opinion  of  him 
and  for  yielding  to  me  at  this  time. 

When  I  came  to  the  Congress  25  years 
ago  one  of  the  first  men  I  met  was  Bob 
Sikes.  He  was  a  veteran  at  that  time. 
His  district  and  mine  join,  and  through 
the  years  I  have  served  in  the  House  it 
has  been  a  pleasure  to  work  with  him.  We 
have  had  many  matters  which  jointly 
affected  our  districts.  I  visited  in  his 
district  and  he  visited  in  mine.  I  have 
spoken  in  his  district  and  he  has  spoken 
in  mine.  I  have  never  known  a  finer 
Member  of  this  House  than  Bob  Sixes.  I 
have  never  known  a  finer  neighbor  than 
Bob  Sikes.  I  have  never  known  a  harder 
worker  than  Bob  Sikes.  Many  people 
think  that  Congressmen  do  not  work  too 
hard.  Nothing  couiU  be  further  from  the 


truth.  Bob  Sikes  is  in  his  office  when  he 
is  in  Washington  for  10  to  12  hours  a  day. 
His  district  reflects  the  fruit  of  his  work 
from  one  end  to  the  other.  I  do  not  know 
of  a  district  that  has  more  public  works, 
military  establishments,  than  Bob  Sikes' 
district.  I  wish  many  others  had  half  the 
number  of  such  installations  located  in 
their  respective  districts  that  he  has. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Bob  Sikes  has  been  and 
is  a  hard  worker  who  has  through  all  of 
the  time  of  his  service  manifested  his 
intense  interest  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  his  district. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  talked  to  Bob  on 
many,  many  occasions  and  it  is  my 
understanding  that  he  still  wears  the 
same  size  of  hat  as  he  did  when  he  came 
to  Congress.  He  goes  and  talks  to  the 
lowest  and  the  highest  in  his  district. 
And  they  love  him.  They  are  a  monu- 
ment to  Bob  Sikes.  All  through  that 
congressional  district  which  it  is  his 
honor  to  represent  and  which  he  has 
represented  so  ably  and  well  there  are 
roads,  bridges,  and  other  public  facilities 
named  for  Bob  Sixes.  In  my  opinion  this 
shows  the  affection  that  the  people  feel 
for  him,  and  the  fact  that  they  have 
kept  him  In  Congress  longer  than  any 
other  Member  of  Congress  from  that 
State.  He  is  an  outstanding  and  key 
Member  of  Congress  from  the  State  of 
Florida,  which  further  illustrates  the  fact 
that  his  people  love  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  my  experience 
to  serve  with  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Florida,  Bob  Sixes,  on  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  for  many 
years.  I  sit  right  next  to  him  on  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  I  can  say  without 
fear  of  contradiction  that  there  is  not  a 
better  qualified  military  expert  in  this 
Congress  than  Bob  Sixes. 

In  addition  to  the  work  which  he  has 
done  on  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, he  has  taken  a  personal  interest 
in  the  militan'  affai-.s  of  his  countiT  by 
starting  from  a  jirivate  and  through 
hard  work  and  devotion  to  duty  he  has 
risen  to  the  rank  of  major  general.  How- 
ever, it  is  my  understanding  that  he  has 
retired  from  that  position  recently. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Bob  Sikes  has  for  the 
last  few  years  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Subconmiittee  on  Military  Construction 
or  Public  Works  which  are  carried  on  by 
the  Department  of  Defense.  And.  while 
serving  in  that  assignment  he  has  been 
responsible  for  the  expenditure  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  throughout  the  world  in 
behalf  of  maintaining  our  defense  pos- 
ture and  defense  readiness.  He  has  done 
a  grand  Job. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  without  the  devo- 
tion of  his  sweet  wife  Inez,  I  doubt  that 
Bob  would  have  reached  the  heights  that 
he  has  achieved.  I  have  been  out  on  po- 
litical trips  with  him  and  she  accompa- 
nies him  and  although  he  is  well  loved  by 
the  people  of  his  district,  I  do  not  know 
but  what  the  people  of  the  district  do 
not  think  more  of  her  than  they  do  of 
him. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  while  we  are  prais- 
ing Bob  for  staying  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  for  a  period  longer 
than  any  other  Member  In  the  congres- 
sional history  of  the  great  State  of  Flor- 
ida, I  think  I  can  say  without  oontiadic- 


tion  that  Inez  has  made  a  great  contri- 
bution to  that  long  period  of  illustrious 
service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  my  friend,  my  neigh- 
bor, my  colleague,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Florida.  Bob  Sikes.  he  has 
rendered  to  his  State  and  to  his  Nation 
service,  dedication,  and  devotion  whioh 
is  unexcelled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  fervent  hope  that 
Bob  win  stay  here  as  long  as  he  want<i 
to.  I  can  say  without  fear  of  contiadic- 
tion.  knowing  the  way  the  pulse  of  hl.s 
people  beat,  that  there  is  not  any  man  in 
the  great  State  of  Florida  and  particu- 
larly in  the  congressional  district  which 
he  represents  who  can  unseat  him.  be  he 
Republican  or  Democrat. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  Bob  has 
many  more  long  years  of  useful  servico 
to  his  State  and  Nation  in  the  House  ot 
Representatives. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Alabama  for  his  very 
fine  contribution  and  for  his  remark.^. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  een- 
tlem an  yield? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  distinguished  colleague  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Halxt]. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  mr 
ereat  pleasure  to  join  my  colleagues  from 
Florida  in  rising  here  to  pay  tribute  to- 
day to  our  distinguished  friend  and  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Robert  L.  F. 
Sikes.  Bob  Sixes  is  one  of  Florida's  finest 
sons — an  adopted  son.  in  whom  Flo- 
ridians  justly  take  great  pride. 

Last  Friday  our  friend  Bob  Sixes  ex- 
ceeded the  record  of  the  late  Senator 
Duncan  U.  Fletcher  and  became  the  man 
to  have  served  Florida  longer  in  the  U.S. 
Congress  than  any  other  man  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  State.  On  this  day  of  July  E. 
1968,  Bob  Sixes,  has  served  in  this 
august  House  of  Representatives  for  27 
.vears  and  110  days. 

His  active  and  effective  representation 
of  Florida's  First  Congressional  District 
is  so  deeply  appreciated  by  liis  own  con- 
stituents that  they  have  paid  liim  the 
highest  and  most  well  deserved  tribute 
of  returning  him  to  the  Congress  every  l' 
years  with  no  opposition  in  either  party 
or  with  mere  token  opposition. 

The  entire  State  of  Florida  has  bene- 
fited from  his  distinguished  leadership 
He  is  in  his  18th  year  of  ser\ice  as  tht 
dean  of  the  Florida  congressional  delega- 
tion. We  value  highly  his  counsel  and  wc 
know  well  the  effectiveness  of  his  assist- 
ance. No  team  could  have  a  finer  captair. 
than  the  man  we  Floridians  are  privileged 
to  have  as  our  leader. 

Bob  Sikes  is  one  of  the  most  astute 
and  efficient  legislators  this  Nation  has 
known.  He  has  served  our  country  well 
not  only  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives but  also  in  the  U.S.  Army 
where  he  has  earned  the  rank  of  major 
general  in  the  Army  Reserve. 

As  a  ranking  member  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  he  has  ren- 
dered invaluable  service  to  Florida  ana 
the  Nation.  As  chairman  of  the  Military 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  he  has 
been  constantly  alert  and  responsive  to 
our  defense  needs. 

It  is  appropriate  that  we  pay  tribute  to 
Bob  today,  that  we  let  him  know  of  the 
deep  respect  and  the  deep  appreciation 
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we  have  for  him  and  for  his  leadership. 
I  wish  for  him  many  years  of  good 
health,  continued  service  here,  and 
accomplishments. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much  for  his 
comments. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Georgia  IMr.  FlyntI. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  for  yielding 
tome  at  this  time. 

I  also  want  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  gentleman  for  taking  this  special 
order  this  afternoon  so  that  those  of  us 
from  outside  the  State  of  Florida  might 
join  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
FtTQUAl  and  his  Florida  colleagues  in  pay- 
inii  tribute  to  a  great  American  and  a 
distinguished  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Robert  L.  F.  "Bob" 
.sikes,  of  Florida's  First  Congressional 
District. 

I  believe  that  we  would  all  be  in  gen- 
eral accord  that  Bob  Sixes  is  one  of  the 
most  effective  lawmakers  in  this  country. 
His  hours  are  long  and  arduous,  and  he 
is  constantly  about  the  business  of  his 
district,  his  State,  and  our  Nation. 

BOB  Sikes  is  one  of  the  best  informed 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations, particularly  in  the  field  of  the 
subcommittees  upon  which  he  serves  and 
upon  the  subcommittee  on  which  he  Is 
the  chairman.  It  is  my  pleasure  and 
privilege  to  serve  with  Bob  Sixes  on  the 
Subcommittee  for  the  Departments  of 
State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Federal 
Judiciary,  and  Related  Agencies,  and  in 
serving  with  him  on  a  committee  of  that 
type  one  has  an  opportunity  to  know 
whether  he  has  done  his  homework  and 
whether  he  is  prepared  when  the  wit- 
nesses appear  before  us. 

I  am  sure  he  is  equally  well  prepared 
and  equally  knowledgeable  as  a  member 
of  the  other  two  subcommittees  on  which 
he  serves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  Georgia  consider 
Bob  Sixes  the  11th  member  of  the 
Georgia  delegation.  Bob  Sikes  was  born 
in  Worth  County,  Ga.,  in  a  town  called 
Isabella  which  at  one  time  was  the 
county  seat  of  Worth  County. 

I  somehow  feel  that  my  friendship 
with  Bob  Sikes  goes  back  at  least  a  gen- 
eration or  more.  Because  a  favorite  uncle 
of  his  and  my  father  were  colleagues  and 
friends  when  together  they  served  in  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Georgia  many  years  ago. 

We  in  Georgia  also  feel  especially 
close  to  Bob  Sixes  because  he  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  our  State  university  and  as  an 
alumnus  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  I 
know  I  speak  for  many  of  the  alumni  and 
friends  of  that  great  institution  of  learn- 
in;?  when  we  say  that  we  are  proud  of  the 
record  and  of  the  accomplishments  of 
Bob  Sixes,  a  Representative  of  the  State 
of  Florida. 

I  would  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  participate  in  honoring  Bob 
Sikes  today.  As  I  stated  earlier,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  fMr.  Puqua]  has 
done  what  many  of  us  would  have  liked 
to  have  done,  to  have  arranged  for  this 
ceremony  today  which  marks  the  setting 
or  the  establishment  of  a  record  by  Bob 
Sixes  in  having  served  longer  as  a  Mem- 


ber of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
from  the  State  of  Florida  than  any  Mem- 
ber, past  or  present,  either  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  or  in  the  Senate. 

My  wife.  Patty,  joins  me  in  extending 
to  Bob  and  to  Inez  our  congratulations 
on  this  milestone  which  together  they 
have  achieved,  and  to  say  that  we  wish 
for  them  many,  many  more  years  of 
happiness  and  service  dedicated  to  the 
upbuilding  and  strengthening  of  their 
district,  their  State  and  our  country. 

I  hope  that  if  Bob  wants  to  he  can 
ser\e  27  years  and  110  days  more — and 
if  that  is  not  enough,  when  that  time 
comes,  we  can  turn  the  clock  back,  wind 
him  up  and  start  him  all  over  again. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my 
colleague. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Burleson L 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  in- 
deed fitting  and  proper  to  pay  special 
tribute  to  a  distinguished  Member  of  this 
body  who  has  served  with  unique  distinc- 
tion his  country,  his  State,  and  the  people 
of  his  congressional  district  going  on  28 
years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  colleague,  Syd  Her- 
LONG,  has  made  reference  to  former 
Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  and  how  he 
judged  men. 

I  recall  Mr.  Rayburn  sayinc  it  does 
not  take  long  for  our  associates  to  form 
opinions  of  one  another.  This  does  not 
mean  we  always  agree.  Of  course,  yve  do 
not.  but  the  point  is,  we  come  to  know  and 
trust  those  who  prove  themselves.  Bob 
Sikes  is  one  of  those  we  have  all  come  to 
respect  and  admire  for  his  character  as 
well  as  his  abilities. 

Bob  Sikes  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
sort  of  man  any  citizen  should  appreciate 
.serving  in  the  Congress.  Aside  from  a 
deep  personal  friendship  which  I  have 
had  with  him  during  our  acquaintance  of 
almost  22  years,  I  am  glad  to  have  him 
here  from  the  standpoint  of  a  citizen.  I 
am  glad  to  have  him  here  because  he 
stands  for  good  government  and  is  dedi- 
cated to  it. 

In  his  present  position  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Military  Con- 
struction of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, he  holds  one  of  the  most  responsible 
positions  in  the  entire  Congress.  In  his 
position  of  seeing  that  we  have  adequate 
national  defense,  it  seems  to  me  there 
are  three  things  that  those  of  las  not  in 
the  position  Bob  Sixes  holds  must  deter- 
mine when  we  vote  on  this  appropria- 
tion of  the  magnitude  he  handles.  The 
first  is  to  realize  the  kind  of  world  in 
which  we  live.  The  second  is  what  it  takes 
to  defend  ourselves  and  to  be  the  strong- 
est Nation  in  this  world.  The  third  and 
final  point  is  what  it  takes  in  dollars  and 
cents  to  procure  it.  In  this  regard.  Bob 
Sixes  is  a  man  whose  leadership  can  be 
followed  and  whose  judgment  trusted. 

In  addition  to  these  attributes,  he  is  also 
a  man  of  Integrity,  coupled  with  ability  to 
determine  these  highly  complicated  ques- 
tions. With  all  this,  he  is  a  man  who 
genuinely  seeks  to  be  of  assistance  to  his 
colleagues  and  I  know  that  all  of  us  have 
found  him  as  accommodating  as  any 
Member  could  possibly  be. 
I  join  with  his  many  other  friends 


and  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  him 
on  this  special  occasion  and  to  hope  that 
he  will  see  fit  to  render  many  more  years 
of  invaluable  service  to  his  people  our  Na- 
tion and  to  all  of  us  who  .serve  with  him. 
Mr.  FUQUA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  1  Mr.  Stephens]  . 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much  for  yielding  to  me.  I  am 
so  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to  having 
a  part  in  this  program  to  honor  Con- 
gressman Bob  Sixes.  As  my  colleague. 
Congressman  Flynt,  .stated  a  moment 
ago.  Bob  Sixes  is  a  native  of  Georgia  and 
a  f;raduate  of  the  University  of  Georgia. 
Because  of  the  fact  that  the  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia  is  in  the  10th  District, 
which  I  have  the  honor  of  representing, 
the  Alumni  Society  of  the  University  of 
Georgia  has  asked  me  to  represent  them 
today  in  paying  honor  to  Bob  Sixes.  I 
appreciate  his  friendship.  I  appreciate 
the  fact  that  he  is  a  Georgian  who  has 
distinguished  not  only  his  own  State  by 
adoption,  the  State  of  Florida,  but  he  has 
also  brought  credit  to  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia in  the  long  years  that  he  has  repre- 
sented his  State  of  Florida  in  the 
Congress. 

When  I  was  at  the  University  of  Geor- 
gia I  had  a  Latin  profe.ssor.  and  I  am  sure 
that  Congressman  Sikes  had  the  same 
Latin  professor  that  I  did.  In  the  works  of 
Cicero  he  taught  us  concerning  the 
measure  of  public  office.  Cicero  stated 
that  there  are  four  cardinal  virtues  of  a 
person  who  holds  public  office.  The  State 
of  Georgia  has  made  those  into  its  motto, 
and  Bob  Sixes  has  Uved  up  to  that  motto. 
Cicero  said  the  four  cardinal  virtues 
are  yvisdom.  justice,  moderation,  and 
fortitude.  I  believe  if  you  will  review  the 
record  of  Bob  Sikes  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  ycu  will  find  that  he 
has  lived  up  to  the  hicshest  ideals  of  what 
a  public  servant  should  live  up  to. 

Thank  you  for  letting  me  have  a  part 
in  this  program  in  honoring  Bob  Sikes. 
Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  S))eakcr.  I  am  ven' 
pleased  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
MahonI. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  speak  from 
firsthand  knowledge  and  experience 
when  I  salute  Bob  Sikes  on  this  memo- 
rable occasion.  Bob  has  meant  a  great 
deal  to  his  district.  He  has  been  their 
pride  and  joy  and  strong  right  arm 
for  many  years.  He  has  meant  a  great 
deal  to  Florida.  But  those  two  facts  do 
not  concern  me  so  much  now.  When 
I  think  of  Bob  Sikes  I  think  of  him  in 
terms  of  what  he  has  done  for  the  United 
States  in  his  service  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Bob  and  I  have  sat  In 
the  same  committee  room  week  after 
week,  month  after  month,  and  year  after 
year,  I  have  observed  this  man  through 
those  experiences  which  we  have  had.  I 
know  of  this  devotion  to  his  fellow  men. 
I  know  of  his  devotion  to  his  colleagues. 
I  know  of  his  devotion  to  our  country. 
I  know  of  his  effective  service  in  behalf 
of  our  coimtry.  I  make  special  reference 
to  his  distinguished  service  in  the  field  of 
national  defense. 
I  could  speak  at  great  length  about  the 
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outstanding  career  of  my  friend  and  col- 
league, but  I  know  that  many  others  wish 
to  Join  in  this  ceremony  here  today. 

So  let  me  then  say.  congratulations, 
Boi  and  Inez,  on  this  wonderful  occa- 
sion. We  are  glad  that  an  opportunity 
has  presented  itself  for  us  to  give  you 
this  special  salute.  May  God  bless  you  In 
your  continued  service  on  behalf  of  your 
district,  your  State,  and  our  countrv. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very 
happy  to  yield  to  the  very  capable  and 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Rivers]. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hour  Is 
late  and  it  ts  really  incon.slderate  for  one 
not  to  revise  and  extend  remarks  rather 
than  say  what  is  in  his  heart  about  one 
Robert  L.  P  Sikes.  Only  the  Speaker 
and  the  great  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  were  here  when 
Bob  Sikes  and  I  came  to  Congress.  We 
were  freshmen  in  the  77th  Congress,  like 
everybody  else  to'lng  to  get  along  and 
minding  our  own  business.  Bob  and  I 
were  assigned  to  tlie  same  committee, 
and  I  had  the  ureal  pilvilese  of  working 
with  this  great  and  distinguished  Amer- 
ican. 

I  thank  the  distinsuished  gentleman  in 
the  well  for  giving  us  this  opportunity 
to  .say  some  justified  and  meritorious  and 
long-overdue  encomiums  about  Bob 
Sixes. 

One  can  know  this  man  only  by  work- 
ing with  him.  Our  great  Speaker— I 
think  the  greatest  we  have  ever  had— 
has  time  and  time  again  referred  to  this 
House  as  a  jury  before  which  men  must 
appear  and  which  will  judge  men  for 
what  they  are.  Bob  Sikes  has  been  ad- 
judged by  the  jury  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  he  has  been  acquitted 
in  the  highest  manner  which  one  can  be 
accorded,  for  consideration,  dedication. 
patriotism,  motivation,  and  love  of  his 
fellow  man. 

Bob  Sikes.  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  has  said.  Is 
not  a  provincial  man.  He  thinks  of  every- 
thing in  America  as  his  own.  There  Is  in 
his  district  the  largest  air  training  area. 
I  suppose,  anywhere  in  the  world.  All  the 
Navy's  helicopters,  practically,  and  the 
air  training  is  carried  on  in  his  own  dis- 
trict. There  is  no  district  in  America 
more  vital  to  the  Navy  or  to  the  Air 
Force  than  the  area  where  the  sun  shines 
so  long.  The  training  is  so  necessary  and 
the  program  is  so  indispensable  to  the 
training  of  our  men  and  good  weather 
Is  so  indispensable,  and  Mr.  Sikes  looks 
after  them  all.  because  he  knows  it  is 
expensive  training.  The  training  for 
Navy  pilots  is  the  most  expensive  because 
it  is  so  difficult  to  train  people  to  hit  a 
bobbing  aircraft  carrier  in  the  midst  of 
a  storm.  Men  have  to  be  trained  for  that. 
I  know  whereof  I  speak. 

But  Bob  Sikes  has  the  same  concern 
for  Vietnam  and  the  jungle  of  Thailand 
and  the  cold  and  frigid  slopes  of  Green- 
land and  Alaska,  where  Americans  are 
serving  their  country. 

Bob  Sikes  has  a  personal  interest  In 
the  outdoors,  and  nobody  knows  more 
about  the  outdoors  than  this  great 
American,  and  nobody  is  more  dedicated 


to  his  task  and  the  tasks  before  this 
country. 

Because  Bob  Sikes  is  chairman  of  the 
Public  Works  Subcommittee  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  it  is  necessary 
that  I  work  closely  with  this  great  Amer- 
ican. The  knowledge  he  has  of  the  mili- 
tary Is  surpassed  by  no  one  of  my 
acquaintance  since  I  have  been  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  of  Congress,  or  of  any  I 
had  known  l)efore. 

Mr.  Sikes  Is  a  scholar  and  a  student 
of  the  things  to  which  he  gives  his  time, 
and  the  mlliUry  is  his  specialty. 

Bob  Sikes  would  have  had  service 
equal  to  that  of  mine  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Hebert] — the 
only  two  uninterrupted  service  Members 
of  that  class — had  it  not  been  for  his 
joining  the  colors  in  World  War  n  and 
serving  his  country  until  President 
Roosevelt  issued  an  order  bringing  him 
back  to  serve  In  this  Congress. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  to  know  Bob 
Sikes  and  his  charming  and  inspiring 
wife,  who  has  been  such  an  inspiration 
to  him.  as  well  as  a  motivation  to  him 
in  his  work.  She  is  patient  and  long- 
.suffering.  like  all  of  our  wives,  and  she 
has  contributed  to  his  rise,  which  has 
been  meteoric  and  magnificent. 

If  I  might  paraphrase  Shakespeare.  I 
should  like  to  say  of  Bob  Sikes.  my 
friend:  He  is  a  humble  man.  He  is  a 
kind  man.  He  is  a  gracious  man.  His  life 
is  sentle. 

His  life  Is  gentle.  Brother  Pepper — one 
of  the  .scholars  who  quotes  authorities — 
and  the  elements  are  so  mixed  in  him 
that  you  and  I  and  all  the  world  can 
with  pride  point  to  him  and  say,  "There 
is  a  man." 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Fascell]. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  in  the  well 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Honorable  Robert 
L.  P.  SncES  has  served  in  Congress  longer 
than  has  any  Representative  or  Senator 
from  our  State  of  Florida.  He  Is  being 
honored  today  for  longevity  of  service; 
but  tribute  is  due  him  also  for  his  out- 
standing efforts  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  the  First  District  of  Florida,  for  his 
dedicated  service  to  the  iJeople  of  Amer- 
ica, and  for  his  fine  example  of  honesty, 
integrity,  and  devotion  to  duty. 

For  nearly  28  years.  Congressman 
Sikes  has  honored  this  House  with  his 
presence.  His  constituents  support  him 
with  wholehearted  approval  and  grati- 
tude. The  United  States  of  America  is 
better  for  his  service.  I  should  like  to 
add  my  voice  to  the  many  who  are  united 
in  praise  of  Robert  Sikes.  I  am  proud  to 
be  his  colleague  and  his  friend. 

As  a  member  of  the  Florida  delega- 
tion, I  can  testify  to  Bob  Sike's  helpful- 
ness, his  profound  generosity,  his  wish 
to  do  everything  he  possibly  can  for  his 
district,  his  State,  and  his  country.  When 
I  came  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
it  was  Bob  Sikes  who  Introduced  me  to 
the  responsibilities  that  were  mine  as  a 
new  Congressman.  He  was  indeed  the 
proper  person  to  do  this,  since  he  had 
long  been  fulfilling  those  responsibilities 
himself  to  the  very  letter. 

He  has  l>een  an  example  to  me  and 


to  many  others  of  the  way  that  a  Hou.se 
Member's  duties  should  be  perfoiined. 
May  he  continue  to  be  such  an  example 
for  many  years  to  come.  May  he  long  be 
the  senior  Member  of  the  Florida  dele- 
gation. On  this  day  of  personal  recogni- 
tion, we  salute  him  as  a  credit  to  the 
House,  to  the  First  District  of  Florida, 
and  to  the  country  he  loves. 

My  wife.  Jeanne-Marie,  and  I  extend 
to  Bob  Sixes  and  his  wife.  Inez,  our  best 
wishes  for  continued  success. 

Mr.  PUQUA.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Florida  I  Mr.  RogersI 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  this  salute  to  Bob  Sikes, 
Florida's  dean  In  the  Congress. 

His  length  of  service  to  his  country 
now  gives  him  a  unique  place  in  Florida's 
history  and  indeed  American  history. 
His  friendship  and  kindness  to  me— as 
well  as  his  advice — have  meant  a  great 
deal  to  me. 

But  those  in  the  Congress  realize  that 
Bob's  service  Is  measured  In  quality  and 
dedication  rather  than  in  years  and 
months  and  days.  His  contributions  come 
from  his  diligence  and  effectiveness — not 
from  his  longevity. 

Since  being  sworn  in  as  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  Jan- 
uary 3. 1941.  Bob  has  served  well  the  peo- 
ple of  the  First  Congressional  District 
of  Florida  and  the  Nation.  His  dedication 
to  country  has  resulted  In  numerous  na- 
tional awards  and  he  has  become  one  of 
the  leaders  in  guiding  this  Nation's  mili- 
tary programs. 

His  reasoned  philosophy  has  lent  bal- 
ance to  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  has  meant  that  commonsense  has 
tempered  proposals  coming  from  the 
committee  and  the  Congress. 

Although  he  is  best  known  for  his  un- 
tiring work  in  assuring  that  our  military 
posture  is  adequate  at  all  times,  he  has 
worked  hard  in  many  other  areas  im- 
portant to  all  areas  of  this  Nation. 

As  we  celebrate  this  milestone  in  Bob 
Sikes'  service  to  country,  my  wife,  Becky 
and  I  wish  Bos  and  his  lovely  wife,  Inez. 
our  best  wishes  and  congratulations. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  yield  now  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  for  yielding 
to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  succeeded  In  the  other 
body  the  Honorable  Duncan  U.  Fletcher, 
one  of  the  most  venerated  and  belo\od 
figures  ever  to  ser\'e  in  the  public  life  of 
Florida.  It  was  the  general  opinion  of 
the  citizenship  of  our  State  that  prob- 
ably no  other  public  figure  would  ever 
equal  the  record  of  public  service  In  the 
U.S.  Congress  of  Senator  Fletcher.  I  am 
very  proud  today  to  be  able  to  join  my 
colleagues  of  the  Rorida  delegation  and 
of  this  House  of  Representatives  in  pay- 
ing the  highest  tribute  to  the  dean  of 
our  delegration  who  has  now  through  the 
esteem  In  which  he  has  been  held  by  the 
people  of  his  great  district  exceeded  the 
record  of  Senator  Fletcher  in  years  of 
service  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  from  the  State  of  Florida. 

Mr.   Speaker,   I   came   to   know  Bob 
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SiKEs  in  the  early  1930's,  prior  to  the 
year  1934.  In  1934  I  was  looking  for  a 
campaign  manager  for  Okaloosa  County 
wlien  I  ran  for  the  Senate  for  the  first 
time.  I  had  already  come  to  know  a  very 
distinguished  and  progressive  and  out- 
standing newspaper  publisher  in  Oka- 
loosa County.  Fla.  I  sought  out  that 
man — Bob  Sikes — and  took  advantage 
of  his  immaturity  and  his  indiscretion 
and  persuaded  him  to  become  my  cam- 
paign manager  in  his  county  that  year. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  never  thereafter  got  a 
vote  equivalent  to  what  I  received  in  that 
fortunate  year  when  he  honored  me  by 
being  my  campaign  manager.  So  I  have 
observed  with  the  greatest  pride  the 
progress  up  the  ladder  of  distinction  and 
success  which  has  been  made  by  our  be- 
loved and  distinguished  colleague  Bob 
Sikes. 

I  remember  when  he  served  in  the 
Florida  House  of  Representatives  for  two 
terms  in  the  years  1937  and  1939.  I  re- 
member when  he  was  honored  by  the 
p:ess  association  of  Florida  by  being 
made  its  president.  I  remember  when  he 
ci.me  to  the  Congress  in  the  1940  elec- 
tion. I  recall  with  great  delight  the  dis- 
tinguished ser\'ice  which  he  rendered  as 
cliairman  of  the  Florida  delegation  to 
the  Democratic  National  Convention  in 
1956  and  in  1960. 

We  in  norida  have  been  proud  of  Bob 
Sikes  and  grateful  in  many  ways  that 
he  has  dedicated  himself  to  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  the  Government.  I  think 
ii  is  the  opinion  of  most  of  the  citizenry 
o:  our  State  that  on  numerous  occasions 
Bo3  Sikes  could  have  been  elected  Gov- 
ernor. I  have  been  one  of  those  who  has 
.tempted  to  induce  liim  to  run  for 
Ciovernor,  but  he  has  always  said  he  pie- 
Kired  to  remain  in  this  great  House  of 
Representatives  and  continue  his  out- 
.•-landinat  .-crvice  to  his  district,  to  his 
State,  and  to  his  country. 

He  has  achieved  distinguished  recog- 
nition from  many  civic  and  fraternal 
organizations.  He  has  been  honored  by 
this  body  by  having  been  named  as  its 
representative  to  a  number  of  meetings 
oi  illustrious  groups  abroad. 

But  above  anything  else,  Bob  Sikes 
has  been  a  great  American.  Not  only  is 
iie  a  major  general  in  the  service  of  his 
country  but  he  has  devoted  his  heart 
and  his  great  patriotic  dedication  to 
everything  that  is  good  and  noble  and 
hiah  in  the  past  for  his  country  and  I 
know  that  he  will  do  so  in  the  years 
rhead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  a  distinct 
privilege  and  honor  to  have  served  with 
him  as  his  colleague  and  to  have  con- 
tinued my  friendship  with  him  that  be- 
cran  in  the  early  1930's.  a  friendship 
which  has  deepened  and  warmed  with 
the  passing  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  wife  joins  with  me 
in  extending  good  wishes  to  Bob  Sikes 
and  his  lovely  wife  Inez  as  we  share  the 
sense  of  pride  which  his  constituents 
have  taken  in  him  during  lois  period  of 
.Nprvice  in  this  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  sincere  hope  that 
the  best  years  of  Bob  Sikes'  life  stretch 
out  ahead  of  him.  and  I  extend  to  him 
my  most  warm  hearted  good  wishes  on 
this  occasion. 
Mr.  PUQUA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 


from  Florida  for  his  remarks  in  behalf 
of  my  colleague.  Bob  Sikes. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  GurneyI. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  great  privilege  and  pleasure  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  here  in  this  trib- 
ute to  our  colleague.  Bob  Sikes,  on  this 
very  memorable  occasion,  an  occasion 
upon  which  we  are  paying  tribute  to  liim 
as  having  served  longer  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  than  any  other  man  in 
the  history  of  the  State  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  little  I  can  add 
to  what  has  been  said  here  already.  My 
service  in  this  House  of  Representatives 
has  been  for  a  short  period  of  6  years. 
Others  of  my  colleagues  who  have  spoken 
in  such  glowing  and  deserving  terms  of 
the  service  of  my  colleague.  Bob  Sikes, 
have  served  three  or  four  times  longer 
than  I  have  and  have  known  Bob  Sik3s 
so  very  much  better.  Thus,  I  shall  confine 
my  remarks  to  a  few  personal  comments. 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  serve  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  a  high  honor  and,  cer- 
tainly, it  brings  out  the  qualities  of  a 
man  better  than  any  organization  or  in- 
stitution that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  remember  one  of  the 
first  impressions  I  had  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  was  the  first  time  I 
heard  my  friend.  Bob  Sikes,  take  the 
well  and  address  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. As  all  of  us  know  that  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  lis- 
ten to  some  of  us  and  to  some  others 
they  do  not  listen  as  we  make  our  re- 
marks, this  is  a  better  measure  than 
any  other  of  the  esteem  that  the  House 
has  of  another  Member.  As  I  recall,  on 
this  particular  day  I  turned  to  a  col- 
league of  mine  and  said:  "Tlie  House 
certainly  listens  to  Representative  Sikes 
v^'hen  he  speaks."  He  replied  the  House 
always  listens  to  Bob  Sikes.  He  said  that 
they  always  do  because  Congressman 
Sikes  has  something  to  say  and  he  speaks 
with  such  conviction  and  authority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  of  any 
finer  tribute  than  to  have  one  say  this 
about  his  colleague. 

Further.  I  would  like  to  say  that,  as  a 
young  Member  of  Congress.  Bob  Sikes 
has  always  'oeen  very  helpful  to  me.  I 
have  sought  his  advice  v.hen  I  had  prob- 
lems in  my  district  and  he  always  lent  a 
helping  hand  when  called  upon. 

He  has  been  a  leader  to  all  of  the 
members  of  the  Florida  delegation  and 
we  are  all  very  grateful  to  him  for  this 
splendid  leadership. 

There  is  another  thing  also.  Some  of 
us  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  rep- 
resenting as  we  do  rather  small  areas  of 
our  States,  do  not  get  widely  known  out- 
side of  our  own  districts.  This  is  not  true 
of  our  colleague  Bob  Sikes.  He  is  cs  well 
known  in  the  rest  of  Florida  as  he  is  in 
his  own  district.  In  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks of  the  Record  today  I  have  in- 
serted some  editorials  and  news  columns 
from  papers  in  my  district — which  is  far 
removed  from  Bob  Sikes  in  north  Flor- 
ida— and  these  pay  a  glowing  tribute  to 
our  colleague  and  his  leadership  in  han- 
dling and  solving  the  problems  of  Florida. 
But.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  course,  his  leader- 
ship extends  way  beyond  the  State  of 


Florida.  1  will  simply  add  to  what  others 
have  said  before  me:  that  besides  being 
an  outstanding  Floridian  he  is  a  supei'la- 
tive  legislator  and  above  all  a  great 
American.  It  docs  us  all  honor  to  serve  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  with  our 
colleague  from  Florida,  Bob  Sikes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  want  to  extend  my 
best  wishes  to  Bob  Sikes  and  to  his  wife, 
Inez,  and  to  wish  him  another  27  years 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives  as 
successful  as  the  last  27  years  have  been. 
Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  at  this  time  to  the 
distinguished  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  are 
deeply  grateful  to  the  people  of  Bob 
Sikes'  district  for  electing  him  years 
ago,  and  in  continuing  him  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  National  House  of  Represent- 
atives. We  send  a  message  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Ills  district  of  the  deep  respect, 
friendship,  and  esteem  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives 
have  for  Congressman  Sikes.  and  the 
additional  message  that  Bob  Sikes  re- 
flects great  credit  upon  the  people  of  his 
district. 

We  admire  Bob  Sikes  and  respect 
him  for  the  rich  qualities  he  ix)ssesses — 
the  quality  of  understanding,  the  qual- 
ity of  dedication  to  service,  the  quality 
of  loyalty,  the  quality  of  sincerity,  the 
quality  of  love  of  country,  and  the  in- 
tense patriotism  that  he  has  so  fre- 
quently c\idenced  on  many  occasions 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

I  am  not  going  to  rcijeat  what  my  col- 
leagues have  lieretofore  said,  but  I  want 
to  express  my  pleasure  in  being  on  llie 
floor  on  this  occasion  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  in  paying  just  tribute  to  a 
great  American  and  to  an  outstanding 
legislator. 

I  have  served  in  this  body  during  a 
long  period  of  trial  and  tension,  not 
only  in  the  history  of  our  country,  but 
in  the  histoiT  of  the  world.  Bob  Sikes 
has  served  for  23  years  during  this  try- 
ing period  in  the  world's  histoi-y-  He  has 
been  a  bulwark  of  strength  in  defense 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  We 
have  seen  him  on  evei-y  occasion  when 
the  test  came  in  the  well  of  the  House 
fighting  for  the  passage  of  legislation 
and  for  appropriations  that  represented 
a  strong  America. 

We  have  seen  him  as  the  true  legisla- 
tor taking  the  position  that  if  he  is  go- 
ing to  err  in  judgment  where  the  na- 
tional interests  of  our  country  are  con- 
cerned, then  he  would  rather  err  on  the 
side  of  .strength  than  on  the  side  of 
weakness. 

How  important  this  is,  during  this 
period  of  the  world's  history,  to  have 
Members  of  the  greatest  legislative  body 
in  the  world  recognizing  the  danger, 
recognizing  the  calculated  risk  of  ac- 
tion, but  also  recognizing  on  the  other 
side  of  the  coin  the  calculated  ri.sk  of  in- 
action. Bob  Sikes  has  always  been  on 
the  side  of  strength  and  firmness,  a 
symbol  and  an  example  for  all  of  us  to 
follow,  and  for  all  Americans  to  note 
and  to  pay  attention  to. 
Bob  Sikes  is  a  human  being,  but  he 
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has  developed  the  gifts  that  Gkxl  gave  to 
him  In  his  association  with  his  fellow 
men.  and  In  his  service  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  in  his  contribution 
to  American  and  to  world  history,  to  the 
finest  extent  humanly  possible. 

I  am  glad  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
on  this  occasion  to  pay  tribute  to  my 
dear  friend,  this  great  American,  and 
as  I  have  heretofore  said,  this  outstand- 
ing legislator  who  has  enriched  the  dig- 
nity and  the  strength  of  the  national 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr  FUQUA.  Mr  Speaker,  we  appreci- 
ate those  wonderful  remarks. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii  1  Mr.  Matsunaca  I . 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr  Speaker.  Wil- 
liam Shakespeare  immortalized  the 
words: 

The  evtl  that  men  do  Uvea  after  them:  the 
good  la  oft  Interred  with  their  bones. 

Bee  Sixes  has  certainly  proved  that 
he  wlH  be  marked  as  an  exception  to  the 
general  truth  of  that  sage  obsei-vation. 
for  the  good  that  he  has  done  will  be 
long  remembered,  and  what  has  been 
said  here  today  will  help  to  preserve  and 
perpetuate  the  good  that  Bob  Sixes  has 
done,  and  will  yet  continue  to  do  for  his 
fellow  men  and  for  generations  of  Amer- 
icans yet  unborn. 

I  rise,  therefore,  to  join  my  colleagues 
who  have  preceded  me  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  dean  of  the  Florida  delegation, 
the  Honorable  Bob  Sixes,  who  last  week 
set  a  new  record  for  length  of  service  by 
a  Member  of  Congress  from  Florida. 

Now  in  his  14th  term  as  a  Member  of 
this  great  body.  Bob  Sixes  has  achieved 
a  record  which  is  as  long  in  worthy  deeds 
as  it  is  in  days  of  service.  The  people  of 
the  First  District  of  Florida  are  indeed 
fortunate  to  be  represented  by  such  an 
outstanding  and  dedicated  lawmaker  as 
Congressman  Bob  Sixes. 

Personally.  I  owe  much  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  for  his  wise  and  gen- 
erous counsel  when  I  was  a  first-termer 
in  this  House.  He  has  been  a  valued 
friend  and  colleague.  His  skill  as  a  legis- 
lator and  his  dedication  to  his  work  will 
long  be  a  source  of  Inspiration  to  his 
colleagues. 

The  50th  State  is  America's  bastion  of 
defense  in  the  broad  expanse  of  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  and  Bob  Sixes,  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Military  Con- 
struction, has  long  recognized  this.  For 
his  many  contributions  to  our  national 
defense,  the  people  of  Hawaii  and  of  the 
Nation  are  truly  grateful. 

I  congratulate  Bob  Sixes  on  his  long 
and  invaluable  service  to  his  Nation  and 
his  State  and  extend  to  him  and  his 
lovely  wife.  Inez.  Hawaiis  and  my  own 
fondest  aloha. 

Mr  FUQUA.  I  thank  our  distinguished 
colleague. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Mississippi 
IMr.  WhittenI. 

Mr  WHITTEN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
far  more  than  usual  pleasure  in  the  op- 
portunity to  say  a  few  words  on  this 
■Bob  Sixes  Day."  From  time  to  time  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  say  nice  things, 
about  our  colleagues  when  they  retire.  It 
is  much  better  I  think,  to  pay  tribute  to 
a  most  able  and  fine  colleague  while  he 


is  on  the  job.  in  harness,  and  rendering 
a  real  service  to  his  country,  a  service 
which  I  trust  will  continue  tor  many 
years  to  come. 

It  has  t)een  my  privilege  to  serve  with 
Bob  Sixes  for  much  of  the  time  that  he 
has  been  in  the  Congress.  It  has  been  my 
pleasure  to  be  closely  associated  with  him 
for  many  of  those  years  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  I  can  say  with 
all  sincerity  that  I  know  of  no  Member 
who  has  greater  balance,  finer  judg- 
ment, who  has  given  to  his  assignment 
more  hard  work,  or  who  has  earned  the 
admiration  and  support  of  his  colleagues 
to  a  greater  degree  than  has  our  col- 
league from  Florida. 

There  are  several  qualities,  which 
cause  Bob  to  be  ranked  with  the  best 
Members  of  this  body,  one  of  which  is 
that  he  does  not  speak  except  with  prep- 
aration at  the  moment  or  overtime,  al- 
ways courteous  to  his  colleagues,  always 
temperate  in  his  expressions,  and  always 
sincere  in  his  beliefs.  Bob  Sixes'  presen- 
tations are  always  accepted  as  repre- 
senting a  good  and  informed  Member's 
honest  opinions,  and  of  course  there  is 
the  wonderful  support  he  has  in  Mrs. 
Slkes.  Inez,  who  is  such  a  fine  person, 
whose  support  really  is  perhaps  the  basis 
of  much  of  his  strength. 

I  have  not  mentioned  the  many  times 
Bob  Sixes'  counsel  and  help  has  meant 
much  to  me  and  to  my  efforts,  but  like 
many  Members.  I  am  truly  indebted  to 
him. 

I  could  spend  much  time  spelling  out 
for  the  Record  Bob  Sixes'  ability  in  lesis- 
lative  debate  and  his  contributions  to 
many  legislative  acts,  not  limited  but 
across  the  board.  I  need  go  no  further 
than  last  week  to  point  out  where  once 
again  Bob's  standing,  his  forthrightness. 
and  his  presentation  before  his  colleagues 
contributed  greatly  to  legislation,  which 
in  my  opinion  will  be  of  real  benefit  to 
the  whole  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  my  colleagues 
from  Florida  for  arranging  this  day.  I 
trust  that  for  the  good  of  his  district. 
State  and  Nation.  Bdb  Sixes'  days  in  this 
House  may  continue  for  many,  many 
vears  to  come.  The  Nation  needs  him. 

Mr  FUQUA.  I  thank  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  our  distinguished  colleague 
[Mr.  FeighanI. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  join  with  my  colleagues  to 
pay  tribute  and  honor,  so  richly  deserved, 
to  a  most  outstanding,  very  able  and  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  esteemed  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  fMr.  SncEsl. 

Ability  and  forcefulness,  coupled  with 
a  delicate  concern  for  the  opposing  views 
of  a  colleague,  is  a  hallmark  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Sixes]. 
That  Bob  has  served  longer  in  Congress 
than  any  other  Member  from  Florida  is 
a  distinction.  It  is  not  only  a  compliment 
to  him.  but  it  refiects  soimd  judgment 
bv  his  constituents  and  their  knowledge 
that  the  Interest  of  their  district  and 
the  Nation  are  well  and  better  served 
by  Bob.  It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to 
know  Bob  when  I  first  came  to  Congress. 

As  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  later  in  his  key  role  as 
a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 


mittee, his  deep  concern  has  been  the 
security  and  welfare  of  our  Nation.  His 
judgments  have  proved  soimd  and  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  can  rely  upon  his  judt;- 
ment  in  matters  which  touch  the 
gravest  concern  of  our  Nation.  Off  the 
fioor  of  Congress,  Bob  is  very  congenial 
and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  in  his  company. 
I  am  certain  that  all  Members  who  know 
Bob  join  with  me  in  expressing  the  hope 
that  the  years  ahead  will  bring  him 
abundant  good  health  and  provide  his 
district  and  the  Nation  with  the  con- 
tinued highest  quality  of  representation. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Everett!. 

Mr.  EVERETT.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  merely  want  to  concur  in  what  has 
been  said  on  behalf  of  our  good  friend, 
Bob  Sixes.  For  the  little  over  10  years 
that  I  have  served  as  a  Member  of  tins 
body,  I  know  of  no  other  Member  who 
has  been  as  nice  to  me  as  he  has,  and 
throughout  the  years  he  certainly  lins 
been  a  friend  of  our  congressional  di.s- 
trict,  the  State  of  Tennessee,  and  ctr- 
tair^y  has  made  a  wonderful  contrib  i- 
tion  not  only  to  his  home  State  of  Flo:  - 
ida.  but  to  the  Nation  as  well. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 

IMr.  DiNGELL]. 

Mr.  DINGEXL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  o 
join  my  many  friends  and  colleagues  :n 
paying  tribute  to  a  great  American  ai  d 
a  distinguished  Member  of  this  body  and 
a  dear  friend  of  mine.  I  wish  to  con.- 
mend  n.y  dear  friend  and  colleague  fro:n 
Florida  [Mr.  FuquaI.  for  having  gotten 
this  special  order  so  that  my  colleagues 
might  so  do. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  servin? 
with  Bob  Sixes  in  this  Chamber  for  13 
years.  I  have  known  him  as  an  outstand- 
ing patriot  and  a  great,  effective  aid 
dedicated  conservationist,  one  who  his 
always  been  in  the  forefront  of  legisla- 
tion to  preserve  and  protect  our  natural 
resources  and  our  great  national  herit- 
age. I  have  observed  his  labors  on  behalf 
of  his  district,  and  I  have  mai-veled  at 
the  splendid,  effective,  and  capable  way 
In  which  he  has  served  the  people  who 
honor  him  with  the  privilege  of  sitting 
in  this  great  body.  I  also  have  observed 
the  very  effective  way  that  he  serves  the 
people  of  his  district  and  the  Nation  on 
the  great  Appropriations  Committee,  the 
remarkable  grasp  that  he  has  of  ths 
Nation's  defense  and  defense  programs.  I 
have  watched  his  splendid  efforts  to  pre- 
vent those  who  would  seek  to  deny  our 
law-abiding  citizens  of  the  right  to  pos- 
sess and  bear  arms  for  sports  purposes. 
The  State  of  Florida  is  honored  with  his 
service.  His  district  is  uniquely  repre- 
sented. He  is  an  outstanding  and  effec- 
tive Member  of  this  body.  He  has  an 
abundance  of  friends  among  whom  I  am 
most  pleased  to  number  myself.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Dorn]  who  has  waited  so 
patiently. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  join 
my  colleagues  and  the  distinguished 
gentleman  in  the  well  in  congratulating 
Bob  Sixes  for  having  served  longer  i:i 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  than 
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any  other  man  in  history  from  the  great 
State  of  Florida.  I  rank  my  colleague 
Bob  Sixes  among  the  greatest  in  the 
liistor>'  of  Congress.  When  I  think  of 
nationp'  defense,  I  think  of  Carl  Vinson, 
my  distinguished  chairman,  Mendel 
Rivers,  and  Bob  Sixes.  The  service  that 
lie  has  rendered  for  national  defense  is 
known  throughout  the  world.  Our  men 
are  standing  guard  on  the  ramparts  of 
freedom  all  over  the  world.  Bob  Sixes 
lias  supported  them  in  every  instance. 
Our  country  is  stronger  and  free  people 
throughout  the  world  more  secure  be- 
cause of  the  energy,  foresight,  dedica- 
lion.  patriotism  and  leadership  of  Bob 
Sikes. 

As  a  20-year  Member  of  this  body  and 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  I  have 
never  asked  Bob  Sixes  on  a  single  occa- 
sion to  help  our  veterans  that  he  did  not 
ie.spond  with  enthusiasm  and  whole- 
iieartedly  in  taking  care  of  the  veteran 
'A  this  countrj-,  the  man  who  wore  a 
iniform  in  time  of  war,  his  widow,  and 
lis  orphan. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Bob  Sixes  as  a  Member 
of  this  body,  this  great  institution,  tlie 
:nost  deliberative  body  in  the  world,  has 
■ilways  manifested  the  utmost  dignity, 
md  wherever  he  has  gone  he  has  been  a 
-ood  advertisement,  great  ambassador, 
md  an  outstanding  Representative  of 
this,  the  world's  greate.st  deliberative 
Dody. 

I  might  .say  finally  that  iny  great  col- 
cague  has  helped  us  in  protecting  the 
obs  and  security  of  those  associated 
>vith  the  textile  industry-  of  this  Nation. 
He  realizes  the  importance  of  it  in  de- 
icnse  and  he.  along  with  the  late  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy,  did  as  much  as 
ny  others  to  preserve  the  jobs  of  our 
;  leople. 

I  congratulate  and  thank  the  people 
"i  Florida  for  having  the  good  judgment 
to  .send  Bob  Sixes  to  the  Congress  as 
tlieir  representative  and  thus  the  Nation 
.lud  the  cause  of  freedom  has  benefited 
the  world  over.  Bob,  for  the  good  of  the 
country,  I  hope  you  and  your  lovely  wife, 
Inez,  will  be  with  us  here  for  another  28 
.ears. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
IMr.  Patten]. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Bob  Sixes 
conducts  our  Military  Construction  Sub- 
committee— Appropriations — with  all  the 
reatest  qualities  tiiat  we  like  to  observe 
in  our  judges.  He  is  temperate,  dignified, 
considerate,  and  learned.  He  Is  so  fair 
vith  all  the  members — he  is  always  a 
entleman. 

While  he  is,  in  fact,  chairman  and  the 
^eader,  he  is  also  very  considerate  of  each 
member's  views  and  encourages  every 
member  to  fully  participate.  I  know  he  is 
happy  when  members  develop  their  own 
reasoning  even  if  contrary  to  his  views. 
-\11  meetings  are  thoroughly  prepared 
and  are  conducted  in  a  very  businesslike 
.manner.  He  never  wastes  a  word.  He 
encourages  everyone  to  work  hard  and  to 
think  for  himself.  His  long  experience 
in  Congress  and  his  tremendous  knowl- 
edge of  our  Defense  Department  make 
him  aj\  excellent  chairman.  The  interest 
of  the  American  people  is  always  para- 
mount with  him. 
Bob  Sixes  is  proud  of  his  district  in 


Florida  and  the  people  he  represents. 
He  must  be  one  of  the  best  salesmen  in 
Florida. 

I  respect  and  admire  him  as  an  able, 
fair,  loyal  American. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
delighted  that  the  members  of  the 
Florida  delegation  are  today  taking  note 
of  the  service  of  our  good  friend,  Con- 
gressman Robert  L.  F.  Sixes.  His  long 
service  in  the  Congress  and  his  many 
contributions  to  the  public  through  his 
other  activities  deserve  the  tributes  of 
all  of  us. 

Bob  Sixes  is  in  every  respect  an  out- 
standing man.  His  leadership  in  civic, 
military,  and  pohtical  affairs  has  brought 
him  many  awards.  The  mere  listing  of 
these  awards  constitutes  a  statement  of 
efforts  by  Bob  Sixes  to  make  our  coun- 
try a  finer  place  in  which  to  live. 

When  I  was  first  elected  to  this  body, 
one  of  the  first  men  to  offer  his  assist- 
ance to  me  was  Bob  Sixes.  Since  that 
day.  he  has  frequently  been  of  great  as- 
sistance to  me  in  many,  many  ways.  On 
this  occasion,  I  express  to  him  my  deep 
gratitude  for  his  many  courtesies. 

Florida  has  been  well  represented  in 
the  Congress  during  the  approximately 
28  years  that  Bob  Sixes  has  been  here.  I 
wish  for  that  State  many  more  years  of 
service  from  the  outstanding  citizen  being 
honored  here  today. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a 
great  deal  of  pride  that  I  join  in  paying 
tribute  to  our  distinguished  colleague  and 
my  good  friend,  Bob  Sixes,  who  today 
sets  a  new  record  for  length  of  service 
by  a  Member  of  Congress  from  Florida. 
During  his  14  terms.  Bob  has  provided 
the  House  with  a  sterling  example  of 
true  Southern  graciousness.  He  is  a  gen- 
tleman through  and  through,  and  we 
are  all  the  beneficiaries  of  his  warmth, 
his  consideration  and  his  willingness  to 
help. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  extend  my  warmest 
congratulations  to  Bob  upon  the  attain- 
ment of  this  milestone,  and  offer  my 
very  best  wishes  for  many  more  years  of 
service  to  the  Congress  and  the  Nation. 
Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  as  it  gives  me 
an  opportunity  to  join  the  many  friends 
of  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Sixes]  in  saluting  him  for  his  extraor- 
dinary service  to  his  congressional 
district  and  his  State  of  Florida. 

I  have  served  only  a  short  time  with 
Bob  Sixes — I  trust  he  will  forgive  the 
impropriety  of  this  familiarity — but  my 
short  ser\'ice  on  his  subcommittee  has 
been  a  valuable  and  valued  experience 
for  me.  He  is  a  capable  Congressman,  ex- 
ceptionally qualified  for  his  various  roles 
in  the  Congress  and  a  dedicated  patriot. 
I  commend  him  for  his  close  atten- 
tion to  the  problems  of  his  district  and 
his  conscientious  concern  for  the  in- 
dividual problems  of  his  constituents, 
but  I  especially  applaud  his  dedication 
to  oui  national  interest  and  the  security 
of  our  Nation. 

The  record  length  of  his  service  will 
never  equal  the  record  quality  of  his 
service.  The  length  of  his  service  is  a 
fitting  tribute  to  him  by  his  constituency. 
The  quality  of  his  service  here  in  the 
Congress  has  given  him  stature  among 


his  colleagues.  The  manner  of  his  splen- 
did service  has  made  him  a  friend  of  all 
of  his  colleagues. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  join  in  tribute  to  our 
distinguished  colleague  and  friend.  Rep- 
resentative Robert  L.  F.  Sixes,  whose 
recordbreaking  14  terms  of  outstanding 
service  to  State  and  Nation  have  earned 
him  a  place  of  the  highest  honor  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Bob  Sixes  is  a  truly  patriotic  Amer- 
ican, whose  great  good  sense,  soimd 
judgment,  and  wise  counsel  have  played 
so  vital  a  role  in  maintaining  and 
strengthening  the  military  security  of 
our  Nation.  Bob  Sixes  has  devoted  many 
years  of  hard  work  to  building  up  the 
military  defenses  of  this  country,  both 
as  a  ranking  member  of  the  Defense 
Subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  and  as  chairman  of  its  Mili- 
tarj'  Construction  Subcommittee,  on 
which  I  have  the  freat  good  fortune  to 
.serve  with  him.  He  has  also  taken  par- 
ticularly leen  interest  in  the  living  and 
working  conditions  of  American  .service- 
men, and  lias  fought  hard  to  win  bet- 
ter housins  for  officers  and  enlisted  men 
and  their  families. 

Bob  is  a  Major  General  in  the  Army 
Reserve,  and  his  many  awards  for  out- 
standing contributions  to  .society — from 
the  Amercan  Legion  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Award  to  the  State  of  Florida  Gov- 
ernor's Conservation  Award — attest  to 
the  fact  that  his  sen'ice  and  devotion 
are  recognized,  not  only  in  the  halls  of 
Congress,  but  throughout  this  Nation. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  serve  with  Bob 
Sixes,  a  fine  person,  and,  I  might  add, 
an  excellent  hunter  whose  fine  game  din- 
ners with  hominy  grits  endear  him  to 
every  Member  of  Congress  and  every  of- 
ficial who  has  enjoyed  his  warm 
hospitalit:'. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  paying  trib- 
ute to  a  man  of  Bob  Sixes'  statiu-e  is  not 
an  easy  thing  to  do,  for  his  record  of 
accomplishment  throughout  life  is  noth- 
ing short  of  awesome.  In  whatever  task 
he  has  chosen  to  tackle.  Bob  has  done  it 
well,  greatly  inspiring  those  of  us  who 
have  had  the  good  fortune  to  work  with 
and  know  him. 

Perhaps  the  best  description  of  Bob 
Sixes  comes  from  the  man  himself,  in  his 
recent  tribute  to  a  disinguished  col- 
league from  the  State  of  Florida — and 
another  truly  fine  Member  of  this  body — 
Syd  Herlong.  Bob  Sixes'  remarks  on 
that  occasion  are  no  less  apropos  today: 
Certainly,  there  could  be  no  more  devoted, 
patriotic,  or  able  representative  of  the  peo- 
ple. .  .  .  His  record,  since  he  first  came  to 
serve  In  these  Halls,  has  been  one  of  capable 
achievement  and  strong  devotion  to  duty.  He 
has  served  his  constituency,  our  beloved 
State  of  Florida,  and  our  great  Nation  with 
admirable  ability  and  a  spirit  of  dedication, 
patriotism,  and  a  loyalty  second  to  none.  He 
has  been  a  highly  effective  legislator:  a  leader 
In  highly  important  fields  of  legislation, 
keenly  aware  of  contemporary  problems  and 
ever  zealous  In  pursuing  viable  solutions  for 
them  In  the  Interests  of  the  American  people. 

I  have  been  truly  honored  with  the 
pleasure  of  serving  as  one  of  Bob  Sixes' 
many  colleagues  during  the  10  years  that 
I  have  been  a  Member  of  Congress.  It  is 
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with  especial  happiness,  therefore,  that 
I  join  with  them  today,  not  to  say  good- 
bye, but  to  congratulate  him  for  his 
extraordinary  length  of  service  to  his 
district  and  to  his  Nation,  and  for  his 
desire  to  continue  to  serve  us  all. 

Though  no  man  be  indispensable, 
surely  Bob  Sixes  would  be  missed  far 
more  than  most.  Certainly  his  colleagues 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee  wUl 
attest  to  that.  Certainly  his  constituents 
will  attest  to  that.  Certainly  his  State 
and  his  Nation  will  attest  to  that.  And  I, 
for  one,  am  glad  that  I  will  continue  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  call  on  his  wis- 
dom and  experience  in  the  difiQcult  times 
that  lie  ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  27  years  is  a  very  long 
time  in  man's  life.  It  is  no  less  long  nor 
unimportant  a  time  in  the  life  of  a  coun- 
try which  has  faced  the  crises  and  chal- 
lenges of  this  country.  And,  I  submit,  it 
is  because  men  like  Bob  Sixes  have  been 
here  ta  represent  the  people  of  the 
United  States  that  we  have  withstood 
those  crises  and  have  met  those  chal- 
lenges. It  is  not  unfitting,  then,  that  we 
should  honor  him  today. 

May  I  once  again  extend  to  him  my 
sincere  congratulations,  and  wish  him 
continued  success  in  the  future. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  happy  to  join  today  in  a  tribute  to 
our  good  friend.  Bob  Sixes,  who  on  Fri- 
day broke  the  Florida  record  for  senior- 
ity in  the  US.  Congress. 

Bob  s  influence  is  felt  far  beyond  the 
borders  of  his  own  beloved  State,  of 
course.  As  the  fifth  ranking  majority 
member  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  and  as  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  on  Military 
Construction,  he  is  practically  a  Con- 
gressman-at-Large  for  the  entire  Nation. 

The  residents  of  San  Diego  County,  a 
portion  of  which  I  am  honored  to  rep- 
resent, are  especially  aware  of  Bobs 
splendid  senice  on  behalf  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. San  Oiego  is  packed  with  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  bases,  and  San  Diegans — 
especially  the  170.000  who  are  members 
of  the  armed  services — can  see  all 
around  them  the  abundant  evidence  of 
Bob's  devotion  to  the  cause  of  keeping 
America  first  in  military  preparedness. 

But  the  highly  visible  products  of 
Bob's  time  and  energy  are  less  important 
for  purposes  of  todays  discu-a  on  than 
the  how  and  why  of  his  contributions. 

He  is  a  fighter  without  parallel  for  the 
principles  in  which  he  believe ;.  We  have 
been  on  the  opposite  sides  of  a  few  is- 
sues, and  I  must  confess  that  I  have 
been  hard  pressed  at  times  to  resist 
Boa's  highly  persuasive  appeals  for  some 
of  the  thinss  on  which  we  disagree. 

He  is  justly  lamed  for  his  determina- 
tion to  do  right  as  he  sees  it.  to  persevere 
in  the  face  of  all  odds.  He  is  an  advocate 
of  formidable  abilities,  whose  talents 
have  helped  shape  many  of  our  laws 
dealing  with  forestry,  conservation  and 
national  defense.  As  a  policymaker,  he 
is  a  Rock  of  Gibraltar,  standing  firm 
against  what  at  times  is  a  sea  of  turmoil 
swirling  around  him.  His  influence  sjrows 
day  by  day.  and  now  touches  in  some 
way  virtually  every  one  of  his  colleagues. 

It  is  a  pleasure  indeed  to  join  in  a 
special  order  for  such  a  distinguished 


American,  who  hopefully  will  be  gracing 
this  body  for  at  least  27  more  years. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  pleased  to  join  today  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  my  good  friend  and  colleague. 
Congressman  Robert  L.  F.  Bikes,  of 
Florida. 

Congressman  Sixes  has  now  served  In 
the  U.S.  Congress  longer  than  any  other 
Member  who  has  represented  the  great 
State  of  Florida.  For  more  than  27  years, 
he  has  represented  his  State  and  his  dis- 
trict with  devotion  and  dedication. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  expressing 
congratulations  today  to  Congressman 
Sixes,  offering  best  wishes  for  a  con- 
tinued long  and  successful  career  as 
Representative  from  Florida. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  permit  me 
to  join  my  colleagues  In  pajing  a  brief 
but  sincere  tribute  to  our  good  friend  and 
colleague.  Congressman  Robert  F.  Sixes 
of  Florida. 

Last  Friday.  Bob  Sixes  set  a  new  rec- 
ord for  length  of  service  by  a  Member  of 
Congress  from  Florida,  when  he  ex- 
ceeded the  previous  record  of  the  late 
U.S.  Senator  Duncan  U.  Fletcher — 27 
years,  106  days.  Congressman  Sixes  Is 
now  in  his  14th  term  as  a  Member  of  the 
House.  He  has  served  longer  than  any 
other  Member  of  Congress  from  Florida 
in  history,  a  considerable  achievement. 

It  has  been  pointed  out,  however,  that 
we  would  honor  Bob  Sixes  today  not  be- 
cause he  has  served  so  long,  but  because 
he  has  served  so  well,  and  I  think  this  is 
very  true.  Bob  Sixes  has  soi-ved  the  peo- 
ple well,  and  they,  in  their  uond  judg- 
ment, have  sent  him  here  on  14  separate 
occasions. 

This  is  the  heart  of  the  matter:  Bob 
Sixes  has  been  here  27  years  because 
Bob  Sixes  is  a  good  Congressman. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
and  working  with  Bob  Sixes  since  1940. 
I  know  him  to  be  a  man  of  many  talents 
and  rare  abilities.  His  talents,  his  abil- 
ities, and  his  warm  disposition  have  won 
him  the  respect  and  admiration  of  every 
Member  of  this  body. 

Throughout  his  career,  Bob  Sixes  has 
set  an  example  to  be  followed  by  every 
Member  of  Congress,  young  and  old. 
Through  more  than  27  years  of  public 
service,  he  has  brought  honor  and  credit 
not  only  to  himself,  but  to  his  party, 
the  Congress,  and  the  American  people. 

I  am.  therefore,  delighted  to  join  my 
colleagues  in  paying  this  well  desei-ved 
tribute  to  Bob  Sixes  and  to  wish  him 
another  27  years  in  Congress. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  a  dis- 
tinct privilege  and  real  pleasure  to  Join 
in  paying  tribute  to  a  great  legislator, 
our  distinguished  and  very  good  friend 
from  Florida.  Robfrt  Louis  FutroN 
Sixes. 

It  is  especially  pleasing  and  gratifying 
to  salute  and  extend  wannest  congratu- 
lations to  Bob  on  attainment  of  yet  an- 
other significant  milestone  in  his  long 
and  brilliant  career  of  very  effective 
public  service  to  his  district,  his  State, 
and  the  Nation.  On  Friday  of  last  week, 
over  the  4th  of  July  weekend.  Bob  Sixes 
set  a  new  record  for  length  of  service  by 
a  Member  of  Congress  from  Florida.  Bob 
had  some  5  years  ago  surpassed  the 
record  of  service  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  any  Florldlan,  and  on  last 


Friday.  July  5,  he  eclipsed  the  overall 
27-year  106-day  record  previously  held 
by  the  late  U.S.  Senator  Duncan  U. 
Fletcher  of  Florida. 

Today,  therefore.  Bob  Sixes  has  the 
distinct  and  high  honor  of  having  served 
longer  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  than  any  other  Member  or  former 
Member  from  his  State.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
has  been  my  privilege,  along  with  several 
other  Members  of  Congress,  to  havo 
served  side  by  side  with  Bob  Sixes  dur- 
ing every  one  of  those  27-plus  years  in 
this  House,  and  I  can  say  with  conviction 
and  with  the  unanimous  concurrence  oi 
all  of  us  who  served  with  him  over  that 
period  of  time  that  the  length  of  hi.s 
i-ecord  tenure  is  paralleled  and  matched 
in  every  respect  by  the  quality  of  his 
devoted  and  distinguished  service  to  his 
district,  to  Florida  and  to  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  Indeed  with  very 
great  pleasure  that  I  join  in  saluting 
Bob  Sixes  on  this  happy  occasion,  anc' 
to  also  extend  my  congratulations  and 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  people 
of  his  district  for  the  good  sense  and 
extraordinarily  good  judgment  they  have 
manifested  over  the  past  nearly  3  dec- 
ades in  repeatedly  sending  Bob  Sixes  to 
Washington  as  their  Representative.  I 
wish  for  him,  his  district,  his  State,  and 
our  Nation  many  more  terms  of  his  ex- 
cellent and  effective  representation  and 
service  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure and  honor  for  me  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  this  House  on  the  occasion  of 
honoring  our  distinguished  colleague. 
Conttressman  Bob  Sixes,  in  his  serving 
in  the  Congress  longer  than  any  other 
Member  from  his  great  State  of  Florida 

There  are  many  things  that  inspire  .' 
young  Member  in  coming  to  Washingtc;. 
for  .service  in  the  Congress,  but  I  think- 
that  nothing  has  inspired  me  more  than 
the  cahber  of  the  men  who  are  serving 
here  in  the  Concrc.^s.  Bob  Sixes  is  truly 
one  of  the  outstanding  Members  of  thic^ 
body  and  he  is  truly  an  inspiration  to  all 
of  us  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  serv- 
ing with  him.  Time  would  not  permit  me 
to  attempt  to  chronicle  his  virtues,  but 
let  me  say  that  included  in  all  of  the 
many  fine  attributes  which  have  already 
been  mentioned,  nothing  stands  out  more 
clearly  than  his  sterling  record  of  integ- 
rity and  dignity  in  everything  that  he 
says  or  does.  It  has  been  said  of  honest 
folks  that  their  word  is  as  good  as  their 
bond.  In  the  case  of  Bob  Sixes  there  is 
no  bond  that  could  be  written  that  would 
begin  to  be  as  reliable  as  his  word. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Sam  Rayburn  used 
to  say  In  describing  the  success  of  Mem- 
bers of  long  tenure: 

The  people  picked  him  young,  they  picked 
liim  honest:  they  sent  him  there  and  they 
kept  him  there. 

The  people  of  Bob's  district  picked  him 
young,  they  picked  him  honest,  they  sent 
him  there,  and  they  kept  him  there.  He 
has  served  his  district  and  the  Nation 
well,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  people  of  his 
district  in  sending  him  to  Congress  and 
keeping  him  here  has  been  a  great  credit 
to  their  judgment  and  a  great  service  to 
our  Nation. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  associate  my- 
.self  with  the  many  Members  who  have 
said  so  many  fine  and  deserving  things 
about  our  friend,  Bob  Sixes.  I  want  to 
congratulate  him  on  his  many  years  of 
fine  service  and  express  the  hope  that  he 
will  see  fit  to  remain  for  many,  many 
more  years  to  come.  I  know  the  people  of 
ills  district  will  keep  him  here  if  it  is  his 
will  and  God's  will. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
liappy  and  proud  to  join  in  the  highly 
merited  tributes  that  are  being  paid  by 
Members  of  the  House  today  to  my  very 
dear,  able  and  distinguished  friend, 
Congressman  Bob  Sixes. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  should  pay  highest 
tribute  to  this  great  American  and  il- 
lustrious public  servant,  who  has  stood 
out  for  so  many  years  in  this  House 
and  this  Congress  for  his  great  ability, 
lis  diligence,  and  effectiveness  in  dis- 
charging his  duties,  for  his  lofty  patriot- 
ism and  spirit  ol  dedication  to  the 
lieople  of  his  district.  State,  and  Nation. 
It  has  been  my  high  and  happy  priv- 
ilege to  serve  with  Bob  Sixes  for  many 
•  ears,  not  only  in  this  great  deliberative 
')ody.  but  also  in  the  House  Military 
.Affairs  Committee,  which  some  time  ago 
••vas  merged  with  the  Naval  Affairs  Com- 
mittee to  become  the  present,  distin- 
LUished  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

From  the  commencement  of  his  serv- 
ice. Bob  Sixes  has  been  recognized  as 
ine  of  our  most  efficient  and  capable 
leaders,  highly  intelligent  and  thorough 
in  his  approach,  and  keenly  aware  of 
the  problems  facing  the  Nation  today, 
endowed  with  superb  power  of  evalua- 
tion and  selectivity,  and  the  ability  to 
diagnose  and  analyze  intricate,  public 
i)roblems  and  come  up  with  the  right 
answers. 

This  great  son  o(f  Florida  has  been.  is. 
and  will  continue  to  be  a  great  tower 
of  strength  in  this  body. 

He  is.  in  truth,  a  great  American,  who 
has  made  exceptional  contributions  to 
our  work,  our  deliberations,  our  legisla- 
tive programs  and  in  every  other  field 
of  activity  in  which  Members  of  this 
body  are  required  to  engage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  be  permitted 
to  strike  a  personal  chord  for  a  moment. 
I  would  like  verj-  much  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  fine,  sensitive,  warm  qualities,  and 
capacity  for  true  friendship  and  imder- 
standing  that  Bob  Sixes  has  exempli- 
fied and  practiced  in  all  his  relationships 
throughout  his  life  and  career. 

He  is  a  loyal,  generous-hearted  friend 
to  many  people,  ever  ready  and  willing 
to  be  helpful,  and  eager  to  do  his  best 
at  all  times  for  worthy  causes  and  hu- 
mane objectives. 

He  is  spiritual  minded  and  modest  and 
anxious  to  serve  in  the  best  traditions 
of  his  district  and  State  and  this  Con- 
e;ress  and  Government. 

Serving  with  Bob  Sixes,  and  having 
him  as  a  valued  colleague  and  friend,  is 
an  experience  of  enrichment  and  in- 
spiration which  I  will  always  cherish. 

I  am  pleased  and  honored  to  extend 
my  heartiest  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  to  my  esteemed  and  dear  friend 
Congressman  Sixes,  his  gracious  wife, 
and  lovely  family  on  this  occasion,  and 
I  wish  him  and  all  his  dear  ones  all 
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choicest  blessings  of  continued  good 
health,  success  and  achievement  in  all 
their  endeavors,  and  real  peace,  con- 
tentment and  happiness  lor  many  years 
to  come. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
add  my  voice  to  the  veritable  chorus  of 
congratulations  that  Bob  Sixes  will  re- 
ceive as  he  breaks  the  record  for  length 
of  service  by  a  Member  of  the  distin- 
guished Florida  delegation. 

He  has  been  the  overwhelming  favor- 
ite of  his  constituents  ever  since  he  wtus 
first  elected  to  the  House  in  1940.  His 
integrity  and  ability,  his  warmth  and 
generosity,  his  devotion  to  his  district 
and  to  the  country — all  of  these  attri- 
butes of  personaUty  and  character  have 
won  him  a  secure  place  in  the  affection 
(.f  eveoone  in  the  Fir.-^t  Congressional 
District  of  Florida  and  the  Congress. 

As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  he  devotes  long  hours  to  the 
important  matters  that  lie  within  his 
committee's  jurisdiction.  He  is  indefat- 
igable in  the  performance  of  his  con- 
gressional responsibilities.  Yet,  despite 
the  heavy  burden  of  work  which  he  car- 
ries, he  is  never  too  busy  to  be  helpful. 

I  take  pride  In  his  friendship.  I  attest 
my  respect  and  admiration  for  this  fine 
American  and  most  able  legislator.  May 
he  be  the  senior  member  of  the  Florida 
delegation  for  many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  my  service  with  Bob  Sixes  has  been 
brief  in  relation  to  his  total  time  in  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives,  I  am  most 
pleased  to  join  in  paying  tribute  to  him 
as  he  is  honored  today  by  liis  colleagues 
for  the  record  14-term  service  he  has 
rendered  as  a  Member  from  Florida  in 
this  body,  to  his  district  and  to  his 
country. 

I  was  immediately  aware  of  Bob  Sixes' 
ability  as  a  legislator  in  my  early  days 
in  the  House  and  my  admiration  and 
respect  have  only  increased  since  that 
time.  My  predecessor's  service  roughly 
paralleled  Bob  Sixes',  and  I  know  of  the 
respect  and  esteem  they  had  for  one  an- 
other. Although  they  served  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  aisle,  they  frequently  saw 
eye  to  eye  on  the  important  issues  before 
the  House.  It  is  my  hope  that  Bob  Sixes 
will  continue  to  serve  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  for  many,  many  years 
to  come. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  extend  my  personal  congratula- 
tions to  the  Honorable  Robert  L.  F. 
Sixes  of  the  Florida  First  District  for  es- 
tablishing a  new  record  for  length  of 
ser\'ice  in  this  Chamber  by  a  Florida 
Congressman. 

Throughout  my  own  service  in  the 
Congress.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
dealing  with  Bob  Sixes  on  numerous  oc- 
casions and.  in  every  instance,  have 
found  him  to  be  among  the  most  sin- 
cere, able,  and  responsible  Members  of 
the  House. 

His  reputation  as  an  outstanding  mem- 
ber ot  the  Appropriations  Committee  is 
common  knowledge  to  all  of  us.  His  long- 
standing experience  in  matters  involv- 
ing our  country's  international  relations, 
and  his  firm,  unwavering  stand  for  law 
and  order,  at  home  and  abroad,  have 
won  the  admiration  of  everyone  familiar 
with  the  facts. 


No  other  Member  of  the  current  Con- 
gress has  been  honored  as  frequently,  so 
far  as  I  know,  nor  by  more  distinguished 
organizations,  than  this  remarkable 
man. 

Able,  sagacious,  and  diligent  to  a  fault, 
he  is  truly  a  credit  to  his  State,  and  a 
credit  to  Congress  itself. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  colleague  across  the  aisle,  Hon. 
L.  F.  (Bob)  Sixes,  is  justly  deserving  of 
the  bipartisan  tribute  he  is  receiving  to- 
day. He  has  my  congratulations  on  hav- 
ing established  the  record  for  length  of 
service  by  a  Member  of  Congress  from 
Florida.  Fourteen  terms  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  an  enviable  record  of 
public  service,  and  one  for  which  his  fel- 
low Americans  owe  him  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude. 

Bob  Sixes  is  a  close  personal  friend  of 
mine,  as  well  as  an  esteemed  colleague 
with  whom  I  have  served  on  the  Defense 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  and  I  readily  verify 
that  Bob  is  an  outstanding  authority  on 
our  Defense  Establishment  and  ixjsture. 
I  respect  and  admire  Bob  Sixes  for  his 
statesmanship,  a.stute  judgment,  and  his 
dedication  toward  a  better  America. 

Again,  my  sincere  congratulations  to 
Hon.  Bob  Sixes  on  the  honors  he  is  being 
accorded  today. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  anyone 
is  wondering  how  Bob  Sixes  managed 
to  serve  longer  in  this  House  than  any 
other  Member  from  Florida  has  done,  he 
can  find  the  answer  easily  by  checking 
the  .simple,  factual  record  as  It  is  pre- 
sented in  the  cold  prose  of  the  Congres- 
sional Directory. 

In  that  volume,  we  find  that  long  be- 
fore Bob  Sixes  became  a  commanding 
figure  in  National  Govemment,  he  was 
doing  the  brick-and-mortar  work  of  gov- 
emment at  the  city,  county,  and  State 
level. 

Wliile  this  volume  records  that  Bob 
Sixes  has  led  the  Florida  delegation  to 
the  Democratic  National  Convention, 
that  he  has  been  a  Democratic  national 
committeeman,  it  also  lets  us  know  that 
he  got  his  beginning  at  the  local  level, 
serving  as  county  chairman  for  his 
party. 

In  local  government.  Bob  Sixes  en- 
gaged in  the  often  thankless  work  of 
serving  as  chairman  of  the  county  plan- 
ning commission. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  wliy 
Bob  Sixes  has  managed,  at  62.  to  survive 
election  after  election  when  we  note  that 
he  first  learned  how  to  win  in  a  success- 
ful contest  for  the  State  legislature. 

As  his  colleagues  in  this  House,  we 
salute  the  good  judgment  of  residents 
of  the  First  District  of  Florida  and  we 
thank  them  for  providing  us  with  so  fine 
a  Member.  We  also  salute  Bob  Sixes  and 
wLsh  him  many  more  celebrations  on  the 
floor  of  this  Chamber. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
my  colleague  in  paying  tribute  to  Bob 
Sixes'  28  years  of  ser\ace  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  have  served  with  him 
during  16  of  those  years,  and  have  great 
resj>ect  for  his  judgment  in  military 
matters,  and  for  his  service  on  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  Bob  Sixes 
has  participated  in  a  lot  of  historical 
decisions  since   coming  to  the   House, 
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having  served  longer  than  any  other 
Member  from  the  SUte  of  Florida.  He 
has  been  a  gentleman  of  the  first  order 
while  serving  the  Nation  and  his  home 
State.  May  I  join  my  fellow  House  Mem- 
bers in  saluting  his  nearly  three  decades 
of  work  in  the  Congress.  The  Nation  is 
stronger  and  better  for  that  service. 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  jom  my  colleagues  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  Representative  Bob  Sixes 
of  Florida  for  his  years  of  loyal  and  dis- 
tinguished service  In  the  House.  Repre- 
senUtive  Sixes  was  elected  to  the  77th 
Congress  in  1940  and  has  served  here 
longer  than  any  other  Floridlan  in  his- 
tory. On  behalf  of  his  country  and  his 
constituents,  he  has  demonstrated  the 
highest  qualities  of  leadership  and  dedi- 
cation to  the  public  welfare. 

As  a  senior  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  Representative 
Sixes'  contributions  have  been  exception- 
ally outstanding.  He  is  a  member  of  three 
of  its  top» ranking  subcommittees;  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Military 
Construction :  vice  chairman  of  the  vital 
Defense  Subcommittee:  and  vice  chair- 
mtoi  of  the  subcommittee  charged  with 
making  appropriations  for  the  important 
Departments  of  State.  Justice,  and  Com- 
merce. 

Throughout  his  career  in  the  House. 
Bob  Sixes  has  been  In  the  forefront  of 
those  who  have  fought  for  conservation 
measures  to  preserve  our  rapidly  deterio- 
rating environment.  He  is  the  author  of 
numerous  statutes  dealing  with  forestry, 
and  he  played  a  major  role  in  the  work 
of  establishing  the  present  nationwide 
Federal -State  forestry  program.  He  has 
been  a  leader  and  constant  supporter  of 
soil  and  watershed  conservation  and  the 
development  of  recreation  facilities,  and 
was  a  major  influence  in  the  passage  of 
the  Wilderness  Act  and  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Act. 

As  long  as  there  are  men  who  place 
duty  and  public  service  first,  as  long  as 
there  are  those  who  willingly  accept  the 
heavy  responsibilities  inherent  in  a 
democracy,  this  country  need  have  no 
fear  of  any  other  nation  on  earth.  Bob 
Sixes  is  such  a  man.  and  I  Join  with  the 
Members  of  this  House  in  honoring  him 
today. 

Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  Is  a  great  personal  pleasure  for  me  to 
join  in  honoring  our  colleague  Robert 
L.  P.  "Bob  ■  Sixes  on  this  day  on  which 
he  will  establ'sh  %  record  in  length  of 
service  in  representing  a  district  in 
Florida. 

I  am  sure  that  Bob  Sixes  has  also  es- 
tablished a  record  in  the  quality  of  the 
service  that  he  has  rendered  his  people. 

Representative  Snus  has  enjoyed  a 
personal  popularity  here  which  he  has 
earned  through  his  courtesies,  kindness, 
and  personal  magnetism,  and  he  has  also 
earned  a  reputation  for  integrity  and 
unusual  legislative  ability. 

The  people  of  the  First  District  of 
Florida  are  indeed  fortunate  in  being 
represented  in  the  Congress  by  such  a 
dedicated  and  distinguished  public  serv- 
ant. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  in  tribute  today  to  my 


colleague  from  Florida,  Congressman 
Bob  Sixes. 

All  of  us  who  have  been  in  the  Con- 
gress during  a  portion  of  Congressman 
Sixes'  service  are  aware  of  his  able  and 
effective  work  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
As  a  Member  of  Congress  whose  district 
has  two  large  military  installations.  I 
have  become  aware  also  of  Bob  Sixes' 
work  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Appropriations  for  Military  Con- 
struction as  well  as  his  capable  work  on 
the  full  Appropriations  Committee  in 
behalf  of  the  needs  of  our  Nation. 

Congressman  Sixes  has  performed  his 
service  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Na- 
tion without  regard  to  narrow  political 
considerations.  He  has  fulfilled  the  obli- 
gations of  a  Representative  in  the  Con- 
gress through  careful  study,  thoughtful 
consideration,  and  responsible  and  cour- 
ageous action. 

The  citizens  of  the  First  District  of 
Florida  may  be  justifiably  proud  of  the 
commendable  public  service  rendered  by 
Congressman  Bob  Sixes.  In  addition.  It 
is  appropriate  to  observe  today  that  a 
K.vtteful  nation  has  been  benefited  by 
his  devotion  to  his  country  and  his  ded- 
ication to  the  tasks  of  leadership  and 
responsibility. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  have  been 
associated  with  Congressman  Bob  Sixes 
during  the  6  years  which  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  in  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  and  I  am  happy  to 
join  with  the  many  others  who  are  pay- 
ing tribute  to  him  today. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
today  we  are  happy  to  congratulate  our 
distinguished  colleague  Bob  Sixes  upon 
the  length  of  his  service  in  Congress,  we 
are  mindful  that  his  greatest  contribu- 
tion IS  in  the  quality  of  his  representa- 
tion. It  is  no  mean  accomplishment  to 
have  served  longer  in  the  Congress  than 
any  previous  Congressman  or  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Florida  and  we  all  hope 
he  will  continue  to  build  on  this  record. 
We  want  the  benefit  of  his  experience 
and  judgment  for  years  to  come.  Cer- 
tainly the  Nation  h&s  been  faithfully 
served  by  this  most  able  and  vigorous 
legislator.  The  military  strength  of  this 
Nation  has  been  one  of  his  greatest  con- 
cerns and  his  judgments  in  this  area 
have  been  .sound  and  courageous.  A 
qualified  military  leader  in  his  own 
right,  he  has  shown  great  understand- 
ing of  the  problems  of  the  men  in  uni- 
form whose  respect  he  widely  holds.  He 
has  countless  friends  in  and  out  of  Con- 
gress who  join  in  this  tribute.  I  congrat- 
ulate the  First  District  of  Florida  on  its 
representation  and  wish  for  Bob  con- 
tinued health  and  happiness. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  join  my  fellow 
Members  in  honoring  our  colleague.  Bob 
Sixes.  This  is  a  great  occasion  for  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Florida  and  for 
their  Representative  here  In  the  Con- 
gress. To  have  achieved  this  length  of 
service  is  a  tribute  to  Bob  Sixes  and  to 
the  people  of  Florida  for  their  recogni- 
tion of  his  ability  to  meet  their  problems 
and  the  problems  of  this  Nation  over  the 
last  28  years. 

It  seems  that  just  about  every  civic, 
fraternal,  and  social  organization  of  note 
has  recognized  in  our  colleague  those 


virtues  which  have  qualified  him  to  sit 
in  this  Chamber  for  these  years.  Tlie 
witness  of  his  ability  lies  in  the  many 
distinguished  service  and  leadershiii 
awards  that  he  has  received  over  the 
years  from  local,  State,  national,  and  in- 
ternational clubs,  societies,  and  govern- 
ments. The  honesty,  integrity,  zeal,  and 
devotion  to  the  duties  of  his  position  \:\ 
the  House  which  this  record  of  award"; 
recognizes  are  a  source  of  inspiration  t  . 
those  of  us  who  are  privileged  to  ser\e 
with  Bob  Sixis. 

It  has  been  a  particular  pleasure  ot 
mine  to  have  served  with  my  distln 
guished  colleague  as  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  military  constructioi. 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Ai - 
proprlations  of  which  he  is  chairman 
During  the  time  we  have  worked  together 
on  this  committee  I  have  always  betu 
impressed  by  my  friend  from  the  othi; 
side  of  the  aisle  as  he  has  gone  about  hU 
work  thoroughly  and  with  a  degree  o: 
interest  and  attention  which  are  indica- 
tive of  his  dedication  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  people  whom  we  serve. 

During  these  times,  when  national  ani. 
international  problems  of  an  increasing! . 
demanding  and  complex  nature  face  u 
each  day,  it  is  reassuring  to  know  thai 
a  man  of  the  stature  of  Bob  Sixes  is  her* 
in  the  Congress.  I  look  forward  to  th^^ 
pleasure  of  working  with  my  esteemed 
colleague  for  many  more  years  and  wi.si 
him  well  on  this  great  day  for  himsei 
and  for  the  people  of  Florida. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  want  to  con^sratulate  Bob  Sixes  on  sel- 
ling the  record  for  length  of  service  as  . 
Member  of  Congress  from  the  grea: 
State  of  Florida.  He  is  now  in  his  14tli 
term  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  only  16  other  Repre- 
i^entatives  from  the  House  have  greater 
seniority. 

Bob  commenced  his  tenure  in  the  77th 
Congress  and  has  served  consecutively 
ever  since.  He  is  a  ranking  member  ol 
the  Appropriations  Committee  where  Iv 
has  served  effectively  since  the  81st  Con- 
gress. 

Now,  at  the  relatively  young  age  of  63 
he  is  still  the  outgoing,  vigorous  man  that 
has  amassed  countless  achievement 
awards  and  has  bjen  active  in  the  demo- 
cratic organization  in  Florida  since  the 
early  1930's. 

I  have  known  and  worked  with  Boe 
Sixes  and  though  I  am  a  little  younger 
than  he  and  have  been  a  member  of  thi.s 
illustrious  body  for  a  much  shorter  peri- 
od than  Bob,  I  have  always  envied  hi.s 
tremendous  drive  and  boundless  energy, 
no  doubt  attributable  to  Florida  oranpe 
juice. 

It  is  my  fondest  hope  that  he  will  be 
here  to  shape  and  mould  the  course  of 
the  Congress  for  many  more  years  to 
come. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  indeed  to  express  my  sincere 
congratulations  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Sixes],  the  most  distin- 
guished colleague  from  the  great  State 
of  Florida.  This  is  a  memorable  occasion, 
for  Chairman  Sixes  has  led  a  most  bril- 
liant and  productive  House  career  and 
it  Is  my  wish  and  desire  he  may  serve  us 
all  many,  many  years. 

We  are  all  in  his  debt  and  acknowledge 
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at  this  time  his  tremendous  help  to  us 

all 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  join  in  expressing  congratu- 
lations to  our  colleague.  Congressman 
Robert  Sixes,  of  Florida,  on  his  record 
of  service  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  have 
ser\ed  with  Bob  Sixes  for  a  number  of 
years,  since  the  86th  Congress,  on  the 
House  Defense  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee. 

Bob  Sixes  is  a  knowledgeable,  effec- 
tive, and  dedicated  public  servant  who 
has  served  his  State  and  Nation  with 
much  distinction.  I  feel  privileged  to  be 
able  to  consider  him  not  only  a  colleague 
but  a  friend  as  well.  May  the  future  bring 
all  the  best  to  him. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  PtquaI 
in  paying  a  well-deserved  tribute  to 
Bob  Sixes.  It  has  been  my  privilege 
and  my  pleasure  to  know  and  work  with 
Bob  Sixes  for  many  years  on  the  House 
Ai  propriatlons  Committee  and  espe- 
ci.Tlly  in  connection  with  his  work  on  the 
Difense  Appropriations   Subcommittee. 

.\Ir.  Speaker.  I  congratulate  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  for  having  attained 
the  enviable  distinction  of  serving  the 
people  of  his  district  longer  than  any 
otaer  Representative  from  his  State  in 
history. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
&h\  pleased  to  join  with  the  members  of 
the  Florida  delegation  and  other  Mem- 
be  is  of  the  House  on  this  happy  occasion 
of  paying  tribute  to  Bob  Sixes.  It  is  difiB- 
culL  enough  to  hold  a  job  for  27V4  years 
wiih  only  one  employer  to  satisfy.  When 
ono  is  answerable  to  several  thousand 
employers,  as  it  true  being  a  Member 
of  Congress,  the  real  accomplishment  of 
being  rehired  14  different  times  is  evi- 
dent. It  can  only  mean,  after  nearly 
three  decades  in  the  spotlight,  that  Bob 
SiKES  has  served  his  constituency  with 
unusual  competency  and  industry.  He 
ha.s  represented  them  well  and  they  have 
re.^ponded  with  approval  and  affection. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  always  agree  in 
01  !er  to  have  respect  for  another  per- 
son. Bob  Sixes  and  I  have  not  always 
shared  the  same  views,  but  I  have  al- 
ways found  him  to  be  courteous  and  able 
in  his  opposition,  and  a  valued  ally  when 
we  are  on  the  same  side.  I  am  happy  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to 
an  able  colleague  and  a  charming  friend. 

-Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  n  ant  to  associate  myself  with  remarks 
of  my  distinguished  colleague  in  paying 
tribute  to  our  friend  and  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida,  Robert  L.  F. 
'Bob)  Sixes.  I  want  to  commend  Bob 
SiKEs  for  his  dedicated  record  of  distin- 
guished service  and  also  for  his  effective- 
ness as  a  legislator.  Bos  Sixes  acts  in  the 
public  interest  in  a  way  that  is  of  great 
benefit  to  his  district.  State,  and  Nation. 

In  addition  to  his  superior  perform- 
ance as  a  Congressman,  Bob  Sixes  Is  a 
warm  and  friendly  person  whose  friend- 
ship we  all  treasure. 

Certainly  I  Join  my  colleagues  in  wish- 
ing the  gentleman  from  Florida  many 


more  years  of  outstanding  success  in  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  other  Members  of  the 
House  in  honoring  our  colleague  and  my 
good  friend.  Congressman  Bob  Sixes.  As 
we  recognize  the  fact  that  he  has  set  a 
record  for  length  of  service  by  a  Member 
of  Congress  from  Florida,  we  should  keep 
in  mind  that  Bob  Sixes  has  been  a  very 
effective  Member  and  that  his  long  rec- 
ord of  service  has  been  marked  by  effec- 
tiveness and  dedication  to  sound  princi- 
ples of  government. 

On  a  personal  basis.  Bob  is  a  most  re- 
markable Member  in  that  he  combines 
knowledge  of  his  subcommittee  with  a 
broad  view  of  world  affairs  and  a  well- 
earned  reputation  for  honesty  and  ob- 
jectivity in  legislative  work. 

I  am  pleased  to  find  so  many  Members 
of  the  House  participating  in  this  special 
order  congratulating  Bos  as  he  continues 
his  record  as  Florida's  longest  serving 
Member  and  as  he  continues  to  effec- 
tively serve  his  district,  State,  and  our 
Nation. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  this 
well  deserved  tribute  to  the  Honorable 
Robert  L.  F.  Sixes  for  his  27  yeais  of 
conscientious  and  devoted  service  to  the 
people  of  his  district,  his  State,  and  his 
Nation. 

Having  been  elected  to  Congress  14 
consecutive  times.  Congressman  Sixes 
on  July  5,  1968,  estabhshed  a  new  record 
for  length  of  service  by  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress from  the  State  of  Florida. 

These  27  years  have  been  years  of  out- 
standing service  during  which  time  Bob 
Sixes  has  established  a  record  of  which 
all  Americans  can  be  justifiably  proud. 

I  congratulate  my  colleague  not  only 
for  establishing  this  new  mark  for  length 
of  service  but  also  for  the  quality  of  serv- 
ice that  he  has  rendered  so  faithfully  and 
devotedly  during  these  27  years. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  indeed  a  happy  privilege  today  to 
join  in  the  tribute  being  paid  to  my  good 
friend  and  able  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Sixes  1.  I  have  known 
Bob  for  most  of  the  more  than  27  years 
that  he  has  been  representing  the  people 
of  Florida's  First  Congressional  District. 
We  have  also  served  together  for  many 
of  those  years  on  the  House  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  I  can  say  without 
hesitation,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  that  com- 
mittee, this  House,  and  the  people  of  our 
Nation  have  all  benefited  greatly  from 
the  service  of  Bob  Sixes.  I  know  that  I 
have  benefited  greatly,  too,  by  having 
him  for  a  friend.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  saluting  Bob  Sixes  and  I 
hope  that  the  people  of  Florida  keep  re- 
turning him  here  for  another  27  years. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Florida  and 
the  Nation  have  more  than  ample  reason 
to  be  proud  of  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league, Bob  Sixes,  as  he  reaches  yet 
another  milestone  in  a  distinguished 
career. 

Newspaperman,  soldier,  legislator — Bob 
has  been  all  these  things  and  more.  For 
almost  three  decades  now,  he  has  ren- 
dered outstanding  service  to  his  dis- 
trict, to  his  State,  and  to  the  Nation. 
As  dean  of  the  Florida  congressional  del- 


egation, senior  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  and  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Military  Construc- 
tion, the  benefit  of  his  wise  counsel  and 
vast  knowledge  has  been — and  will  con- 
tinue to  be — much  sought  after  by  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Speaking  personally.  I  have  known 
Bob  not  only  as  a  friend  and  coimselor. 
but  also  as  the  able  and  energetic  com- 
manding officer  of  the  Army  Reserve 
unit  in  which  I  had  the  honor  and  privi- 
lege to  serve  for  several  years. 

Congratulations,  Bob.  and  may  you 
continue  to  serve  Florida  and  the  Nation 
for  many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  join  with  the 
[,'entleman  from  Florida  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  our  friend  and  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Bob  Sixes,  of  Florida.  Bob 
has  had  a  long  distinguished  record  of 
service  to  both  his  State  and  our  Nation. 
He  is  honest  and  dependable.  He  is  a 
patriotic  American,  a  dedicated  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  and  an  outstanding  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States.  I  would  like 
to  congratulate  him  now  on  setting  a 
new  record  for  length  of  service  by  a 
Member  of  Congress  from  Florida.  I 
know  that  he  will  continue  to  serve  his 
State  and  Nation  for  many  years  to 
come. 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  high  honor  for  any  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  to  be  chosen  by  his  fel- 
low citizens  to  represent  them  in  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government. 
Bob  Sixes  has  been  so  honored  14  times — 
longer  than  any  other  Member  from  the 
State  of  Florida,  and  much  longer  than 
most  of  us  who  are  privileged  to  sene 
with  him.  It  is  a  tribute  to  his  dedication 
and  his  ability  that  Bob  has  so  com- 
manded the  continued  confidence  and 
support  of  a  growing  and  ever-changing 
electorate. 

Since  he  was  elected  to  the  77th  Con- 
gress in  1940.  he  has  participated  in  a 
vast  number  of  vital  decisions  affecting 
the  Nation  and  the  world.  In  the  past  28 
years,  he  has  gained  a  wisdom  that  is 
born  only  from  experience,  and  I  am 
proud  to  be  able  to  join  my  colleagues 
in  extending  my  high  good  wishes  and 
wai-m  congratulations. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
Hon.  Robert  L.  Sixes,  whose  dis- 
tinguished career  in  this  body  has 
spanned  more  than  27  years — the  longest 
Ijeriod  that  a  Member  of  Congress  has 
served  in  the  House  from  the  gi-eat  State 
of  Florida. 

In  my  brief  service  here,  I  have  found 
his  wise  counsel  invaluable,  his  reason- 
ing sound  and  his  devotion  to  the  Re- 
public unexcelled. 

The  mental  and  physical  vigor  of  Bob 
Sixes  is  a  constant  source  of  inspiration, 
and  the  people  of  his  district.  State  and 
Nation  are  fortunate  to  have  in  prospect 
his  continued  service  for  many  years  to 
come. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  most 
fitting  that  his  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress pay  tribute  to  the  senior  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  Florida,  Bob 
Sixes,  honoring  liis  long  and  distin- 
guished  service  in  this  body.   It  Is  a 
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great  privilege  to  me  to  join  in  that  rec- 
ognition. 

It  has  been  through  longevity  of  serv- 
ice that  Bob  Sikes  has  been  enabled  to 
gain  the  position  of  influence  and  sta- 
ture which  he  enjoys  today.  His  con- 
stituents are  to  me  complimented  for  re- 
electing him,  term  after  term,  each  time 
contributing  to  the  enhancement  of  his 
value  and  usefulness  not  only  to  his  dis- 
trict but  also  to  the  national  good. 

Bob  Sikes  is  today  recognized  as  one 
of  the  mo-st  respected  and  valuable  Mem- 
bers of  this  body.  When  he  speaks  he 
does  -so  with  Icnowledge  and  authority, 
and  his  words  ar?  often  decisive.  His 
contribution  to  the  cause  of  national  de- 
fense stands  as  a  monument  to  his  serv- 
ice here. 

Many  of  us  who  serve  here  are  proud 
to  claim  Bob  Sikes  as  a  personal  friend. 
His  courage  and  his  statesmanship  are 
unexcelled.  His  high  sense  of  respon- 
sibility is  known  to  all  and  is  appreciated 
by  those  who  value  good  judgment,  in- 
tegrity' and  devotion  to  duty. 

So  long  as  we  have  enough  men  like 
Bob  Sikes  in  the  Congress,  the  future  of 
the  Nation,  its  institutions,  and  its  use- 
fulness as  a  citadel  of  power,  strength, 
and  freedom  will  be  secure.  It  is  indeed 
an  honor  to  me  to  join  in  this  word  of 
tribute  to  a  truly  great  American. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
at  this  time  to  pay  my  respects  to  one  of 
our  most  respected  and  revered  col- 
leagues, the  gentleman  from  Florida — 
the  Honorable  Robert  L.  F.  Sikes. 

While  the  occasion  for  this  tribute  is 
triggered  by  the  fact  of  his  longevity  of 
service  in  the  Congress.  I  am  sure  that 
we  all  admire  Bob  Sikes  not  only  for  his 
stamina,  but  for  the  contribution  he  has 
made  to  the  First  District  of  Florida,  his 
State,  his  Nation,  and  the  entire  world. 

For  w€  have  all  benefited  from  his 
participation  in  this  body.  And  it  is  my 
hope  that  he  will  continue  to  lend  us  his 
wisdom,  his  fellowship,  and  his  energies 
for  another  28  years. 

It  has  been  a  genuine  pleasure  and  a 
rewarding  experience  for  me  to  have  had 
the  privilege  of  sharing  Bob  Sikes" 
friendship  for  the  past  8  years. 

Mr.  UDAIli.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
one  of  the  most  able  Members  of  the 
House  attained  a  new  record  for  public 
service  from  the  State  of  Florida.  In  es- 
tablishing this  mark  of  over  27  years  in 
service  to  his  State  and  the  Nation.  Bob 
Sikes  has  extended  his  knowledge  and 
talents  to  helping  his  colleagues  on  many 
problems  far  beyond  his  immediate 
Florida  interests. 

Generations  of  Americans  yet  unborn 
will,  I  am  convinced,  enjoy  a  better  qual- 
ity of  life  because  men  like  Bob  Sikes 
were  farsighted  in  their  quest  for  preser- 
vation of  the  good  things  with  which 
America  was  endowed. 

I  am  personally  grateful  for  the  gen- 
erous cooperation  extended  to  me  and 
my  Arizona  constituents  by  my  good 
friend  Bob  Sikes  and  extend  him  my 
congratulations  and  gratitude  for  the 
many  years  he  has  ably  served  his  coim- 
try  in  Congress. 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  glad  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Florida,   the   Honorable   Robert   L.   F. 


Sixes,  who  has  served  Iiis  State  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  longer 
than  any  other  person  in  the  long  and 
glorious  history  of  his  State. 

I  have  known  Bob  Sikes  ever  since  I 
became  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives nearly  16  years  ago.  He 
possesses  sterling  qualities  of  character 
and  his  heart  is  attuned  to  the  highest 
public  good.  He  has  contributed  much 
to  enhance  the  betterment  of  his  State 
and  Nation. 

While  I  have  not  had  the  privilege 
of  serving  on  the  same  committee  with 
him  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  I 
have  obser^•ed  his  activities  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress.  His  unflagging  interest 
in  matters  pertaining  to  his  constituents 
and  which  effect  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try generally  has  attracted  widespread 
approval  among  liis  colleagues  and 
others.  Representative  Sikes  is  a  public 
servant  in  the  highest  and  noblest  sense 
of  the  word.  It  has  been  a  privilege  to 
serve  here  with  him.  While  I  am  re- 
tiring at  the  expiration  of  my  present 
term  of  service  and  am  relinquishing  the 
time-consuming  and  burdensome  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  olBce  of  Congress- 
man, I  will  carry  with  me  a  proud  recol- 
lection of  our  associations  and  of  the 
fine  example  wliich  he  set  for  his  col- 
leagues and  others  to  follow.  I  hope  and 
trust  he  will  continue  in  the  Congress 
for  many  more  useful  years  of  service. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  want  to  join  my  colleagues  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  Bob  Sikes  on  the  occasion 
of  his  having  served  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  longer  than  any  other 
Floridian  in  the  history  of  the  State. 

Last  Fiiday,  July  5.  maiked  the  day 
that  Bob  Sikes  officially  passed  the  mark 
of  27  years  and  106  days  which  was  a 
record  for  the  longest  service  in  Congress 
by  a  Floridian. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  honor  Boa  SncES  for 
such  a  lengthy  tenn  of  service  to  his  dis- 
trict and  to  the  Nation,  but  it  is  really 
the  quality  of  that  service  that  we  honor 
today.  As  a  member  of  the  powerful 
House  Appropriations  Committee  he  has 
served  with  distinction;  he  is  known  for 
his  dedication  to  sound  fiscal  policies 
and  he  has  proved  to  be  a  trusty  watch- 
dog over  the  Federal  Treasury. 

In  addition  to  his  length  of  service  and 
his  valuable  contribution  to  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  our  Government,  Bob 
Sikes  is  a  friendly  and  well-liked  Con- 
gressman, one  whose  friendship  is  valued 
by  all  of  his  colleagues. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  Bob  Sikes 
on  his  first  27  years  in  Congress,  and  I 
look  forward  to  the  next  27  as  well.  His 
contribution  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives cannot  be  praised  enough,  and  we 
are  fortunate  to  have  a  man  of  his  ability 
and  dedication. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreci- 
ate having  the  opportunity  to  join  with 
his  many  friends  in  congratulating  our 
good  friend.  Bob  Sikes,  on  achieving  this 
great  legislative  milestone,  not  only  in  the 
history  of  congressional  representation 
in  the  State  of  Florida  but  in  the  history 
of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Those  of  us  who  have  had  the  great 
privilege  of  knowing  Bob  Sikes  and 
working  with  him  have  long  been  aware 
of  his  great  contributions  not  only  to 


his  district  and  his  State,  but  to  the  en- 
tire country.  He  has  worked  tirelessly  m 
the  interest  of  our  national  defense.  He 
is  the  friend  of  conservationists  every- 
where. He  is  the  friend  of  every  Member 
of  this  House. 

I  am  proud  to  be  Bob  Sikes'  colleague. 
I  am  grateful  to  the  fine  people  he  -o 
ably  represents  for  sending  him  here, 
year  after  year.  And  the  fact  that  thiy 
continue  to  do  so  reflects  their  gratitude 
for  his  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  look  forward  to  many 
more  years  of  service  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  with  my  good  friend.  Bob 
Sixes.  I  trust  his  judgment;  I  know  ins 
integrity;  I  rely  upon  his  counsel.  He  is 
a  great  servant  of  the  people  of  his  di.— 
trict  and  of  his  country. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  join  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  in  the  House  of  ReiJ- 
resentatives  in  paying  tribute  to  one  if 
the  finest  Members  of  a  legislative  body 
it  has  ever  been  my  privilege  to  ser  e 
with,  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Sikes  1. 

He  is  astute,  capable,  hard-worki!!;' 
and  knowledgeable.  He  chairs  the  Com- 
mittee on  MllitaiT  Construction  and  I 
am  sure  that  he  is  probably  the  mc  .n 
knowledgeable  American  in  this  flfid 
that  we  have. 

Mr.  Sixes  is  mor?  than  an  excellent 
chairman  and  an  excellent  Member.  He 
is  also  a  gentleman  who  always  keeps  l.-s 
word,  a  gi-eat  member  of  his  State  wiio 
never  forgets  his  people  and  who  servi  s 
intelligently  and  ably  at  any  task  before 
him. 

Not  long  ago  whe  .  the  Interior  bill 
was  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  Mr.  Sikes' 
influence  and  help  were  immeasurable 
that  day  for  the  welfare  of  the  entire  Na- 
tion. 

Words  cannot  begin  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation as  a  fellow  subcommittee 
chairman  to  this  distinguished  Membr-r 
who  so  ably  and  imselflshly  represents 
evei-y  American  and  the  people  of  liis 
district. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deeply 
grateful  to  my  very  good  friend  and  my 
distinguished  colleague  Don  Fuqua  for 
his  courtesy  and  thoughtfulness. 

I  think  the  most  appropriate  thini;  I 
can  say  is  that  this  was  worth  waiting 
for.  A  period  of  27 'i  years  should  seem 
like  a  long  time.  It  really  does  not.  There 
have  been  so  many  things  happening,  so 
many  fantastic  new  developments  that 
were  undreamed  of  when  I  came  here. 
There  has  been  so  much  of  historj'  In  the 
making.  Looking  backward,  the  world  of 
1940  seemed  quite  secure  where  we  in  the 
United  States  were  concerned.  The  new 
idealogy  called  communism  had  not 
burst  the  boimds  of  Russia.  Our  principal 
preoccupation  was  overcoming  the  effects 
of  the  1929  depression.  It  is  almost  in- 
conceivable that  there  can  be  equally 
sicniflcant  changes  in  the  world  in  the 
next  generation,  yet  we  know  now  that 
they  can  even  be  more  exciting;  more 
productive  of  good  for  the  human  race 
and,  hopefully,  less  devasting  to  it.  Let 
us  hope  also  that  as  a  Nation  we  can  find 
a  way  to  meet  these  changes  responsibly 
with  less  cost  in  blood  and  treasure,  for 
the  role  of  world  leadership  is  now  in- 
escapably ours. 


My  8,  1968 
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This  is  not  my  swan  song.  I  am  not 
retiring — at  least  not  voluntarily — for  a 
while.  It  is  a  time  for  a  reaffirmation  of 
my  belief  in  our  country,  its  ideals,  its 
greatness,  its  fundamental  promise,  its 
basic  soimdness.  It  is  a  time  to  say  I  have 
been  honored  far  more  than  I  deserve 
by  a  wonderful  and  understanding  peo- 
ple, in  a  great  district,  in  a  magniflcient 
State. 

It  is  a  time  to  say,  as  so  many  others 
have  said,  that  service  in  the  Congress  of 
tlie  United  States  is  one  of  the  greatest 
privileges  that  can  come  to  any  person.  It 
has  its  disappointments  and  its  frustra- 
tions but  also  it  has  its  rewards,  and  they 
are  highly  enduring.  Here  in  truth  is 
democracy,  and  here  is  where  democracy 
is  made  and  where  it  can  be  preserved. 
Tliis  may  be  the  only  place  where  it  can 
be  preserved  for  Congress  is  truly  the 
voice  of  the  people. 

Accomplishments  here  are  milestones 
of  achievement.  They  should  serve  as  a 
spur  to  progress,  not  a  reason  for  com- 
placency. The  mistakes  which  we  make 
should  in  themselves  insure  against  a 
repetition  of  those  mistakes. 

.\nd  finally,  the  work  which  I  do  has 
always  looked  better  because  I  have  been 
privileged  to  be  associated  with  the  finest 
congressional  delegation  in  the  Nation. 
For  Inez,  who  has  stood  by  me,  so  stead- 
fastly, and  helped  me  so  much,  and  for 
me.  let  me  thank  each  of  you  with  all 
.sincerity,  from  the  bottom  of  a  grateful 
iieart. 

FREE  TRADE  POLICY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
l)revious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some  time 
now  I  have  warned  this  House  of  the 
increasing  dangers  of  our  free  trade  pol- 
icy. Not  long  ago,  I  pointed  out  the  bold- 
ness of  our  free  trade  partners,  and  their 
apparent  disregard  for  the  welfare  of 
our  peoples  to  the  advantage  of  their 
own. 

The  plight  of  other  peoples  is  always  a 
concern  to  Americans,  individually  and 
collectively.  However,  the  rule  of  life 
both  individually  and  nationally  is  posi- 
tive and  unchangeable.  Man  must  do 
first  things  first.  The  health  of  his  fam- 
ily, the  welfare  of  his  Nation  take  prece- 
dence. 

It  is  only  when  these  priorities  are  met 
that  man  can  reach  out  to  help  those 
around  him  who  are  also  struggling  for 
survival  and  prosperity. 

What  good  does  it  do  us  as  a  people  to 
foster  jobs  across  the  border  to  help 
poor  Mexican  workers,  Mexican  indus- 
trialists, Mexican  bankers,  and  the  Mex- 
ican Government,  if  we  have  to  face  our 
own  unemployed  Mexican-Americans  at 
the  outskirts  of  Resurrection  City  in  our 
National  Capital? 

The  unrest  amongst  our  Mexican- 
American  citizens  is  real,  it  is  serious  and 
stems  from  imemployment,  imderem- 
ployment,  and  the  most  imrealistic  free 
trade  policy  ever  foisted  upon  a  body 
iwlitlc. 

How  do  we  reconcile  the  Pronef  pro- 
cram  of  Mexico  with  our  own  need  for 
jobs.  We  talk  a  lot  of  gibberish  about 
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untrained,  imskilled  workers  being  un- 
employable. Right  across  the  Rio  Gran- 
de, the  imskilled,  the  imtrained,  and  in 
many  cases  the  imeducated  Mexican 
peasant,  finds  emplojrment  in  American- 
owned  plants  without  the  benefit  of  Gov- 
ernment training  programs.  The  next 
thing  our  Government  will  sponsor,  In 
all  probability,  will  be  "job  training  for 
Mexican  Nationals  to  man  our  runaway 
industries." 

The  report  by  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port, on  July  1,  1968,  gives  the  real  rea- 
son for  the  runaway  production  facili- 
ties— low  wages,  tax  forgiveness,  tariff 
consideration.  The  end  of  U.S.  industrial 
growth  is  in  sight  in  spite  of  20-million- 
share  days  on  Wall  Street. 

Tlie  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  story 
follows : 

Things  Look  Up  for  Mexico  as  U.S.  Firms 
Cross  the  Border 
(Note. — American     enterprise,     operating 
Just  south  of  the  border  in  Mexico,  is  giving 
that  country  a  much-needed  lift. 

(Companies,  producing  there  for  tlie  U.S. 
market,  find  abundant,  low-cost  labor. 
Problems,  most  firms  feel,  are  outweighed  by 
advantages.) 

Cit'DAD  Juarez,  Mexico. — Just  south  of  the 
U.S. -Mexican  border,  in  a  frontier  area  fa- 
miliar to  American  tourists  for  trinkets  and 
tequila,  a  small  but  growing  sector  of  U.S. 
private  industry  Is  springing  up.  The  lure 
is  cheap  labor. 

American  tourists  still  are  coming  by  the 
tens  of  thousands  to  this  border  region.  But 
now  you  can  also  count  about  60  new 
plants — the  majority  of  them  American- 
owned  or  controlled — operating  in  various 
border  cities. 

Most  of  the  firms  operating  these  factories 
have  moved  into  Mexico  under  this  country's 
Border  Industrialization  Program,  now  In  its 
fourth  year.  In  Mexican.  105  miles  east  of 
San  Diego,  more  than  20  factories  were  set 
up  in  1967  alone, 

Tliere  are  nine  new  plants  in  Tijuana,  just 
south  of  San  Diego,  and  seven  here  In  Ciudad 
Juarez.  Others  are  going  up  in  Nuevo  Laredo, 
Matamoros.  Tecate,  Nogales  and  Pledras 
Negras. 

Low-wage  lure.  The  big  attraction  for  this 
surge  of  U.S.  business  activity  is  cheap  labor 
close  to  home  markets.  The  minimum  wage 
in  Ciudad  Juirez  is  $2.55  a  day.  In  El  Paso, 
Tex.,  across  the  Rio  Grande,  wages  run  about 
$7  50  a  day — three  times  the  Mexican  rate. 

Moving  into  the  border  area  are  U.S.  firms 
such  as  the  Kayser-Roth  Corporation,  maker 
of  wearing  apparel.  Fairchlld  Camera  and  In- 
strument Corporation.  Litton  Industries,  and 
the  Raytheon  Company. 

Foreign  ventures  are  no  novelty  to  these 
firms.  Some  already  have  plants  operating  in 
Hong  Kong,  Taiwan  and  elsewhere  in  Asia. 
Now  they're  finding  reasons  to  locate  In  their 
own  back  yard. 

Actually,  the  wages  along  Mexico's  border 
are  higher  than  these  same  U.S.  firms  are 
paying  most  workers  in  Asia.  But  there  are 
compensations  in  Mexico's  location. 

Mexico  offers  political  tranquillity.  Asia  is 
becoming  less  attractive  to  American  busi- 
nessmen in  the  wake  of  some  violence  fo- 
mented by  Communists. 

The  fact  that  Mexico  Is  so  close  to  the  U.S. 
market — Tijuana  is  just  30  minutes  by  truck 
from  San  Diego — means  a  great  saving  in 
transporraticn  costs.  The  short  distances  also 
make  it  easier  for  American  executives  to 
keep  tabs  on  border  operations. 

Incentives  in  the  law.  Mexico,  in  addition, 
otfers  special  Incentives  to  foreign  firms. 
Plants  registered  under  the  border-indus- 
trialization program  are  permitted  to  import, 
duty  free,  all  raw  materials,  parts  and  ma- 
chinery as  long  as  the  finished  product  is  ex- 


ported. The  only  duty  an  American  manu- 
facturer pays  is  on  the  value  added  to  the 
finished  goods  as  a  result  of  Mexican  labor. 
So  far,  this  labor  Is  involved  mainly  with 
assembly,  putting  together  components 
brought  in  from  the  U.S. 

Most  of  these  assembly  plants  are  small, 
with  20  to  30  workers,  mostly  women.  Capital 
investment  is  low,  but  it  is  rising  as  the 
border  program  appears  to  gain  momentum. 
Probably  the  worst  impediment  to  this 
momentum  is  the  opposition  of  organized 
labor  in  the  U.S. 

Union  leaders  see  the  American  business- 
man's eagerness  to  move  part  of  liis  opera- 
tions to  the  border  as  simply  a  scheme  to  get 
around  relatively  high  U.S.  labor  costs. 

One  such  labor  leivcler.  James  D.  Givens, 
.secretary  general  of  the  El  Paso  Central 
Libor  Union  (AFL-CIO)  puts  it  this  way: 

•The  program  is  Just  another  dodge  by 
American  employers  to  continue  their 
source  of  cheap  labor." 

At  this  point  the  operations  are  quite 
small,  and  a  visitor  often  has  to  search  for 
any  sign  of  the  new  industries.  The  U.S. 
border  plants  often  are  foimd  in  unmarked 
sheds  at  the  ends  of  dirt  roads. 

Mexican  labor  leaders  are  delighted  with 
the  movement.  Mexico  needs  :ill  the  indus- 
try it  can  get  in  this  region,  where  unemploy- 
ment is  the  No.  1  problem. 

The  Mexican  population  is  exploding  at 
the  rate  of  3.6  per  cent  a  year — highest  of 
any  major  coimtry  in  Latin  America — and 
the  cities  along  the  U.S.  border  are  especially 
overcrowded.  For  example: 

Tijuana  had  20,000  residents  in  1940:  now 
it  has  366,000.  Mexlcali  had  150,000  In  1950: 
now  it  has  367,000.  Ciudad  Ju&rez  grew 
sevenfold  in  the  last  30  years  and  now  has 
about  442,000  inhabitants. 

Still  not  enough.  Even  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  new  industries  has  failed  to  open  up 
enough  Jobs  for  these  masses  of  people. 

Right  now.  unemployment  is  estimated  to 
be  far  higher  along  the  Mexican  side  of  the 
border  than  elsewhere  in  Mexico. 

A  large  number  of  the  Jobless  are  thoee 
braceros,  or  day  laborers,  no  longer  permitted 
to  cross  the  border  to  work  on  farms  and 
orchards  in  the  U.S. 

Joining  the  braceros  In  the  search  for  work 
are  hundreds  of  peasants  from  the  Mexican 
interior  who  still  arrive  dally  at  the  border. 
The  prospect  of  Jobs  enticed  them.  Most 
often,  there  are  no  Jobs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point,  I  would  com- 
ment on  the  strange  logic  of  our  Na- 
tion's free  trade  and  foreign  policy  ex- 
perts. We  permit  our  Industries  to  move 
into  Mexico  to  give  jobs  to  Mexican 
braceros  and  others  who  are  refused  jobs 
in  the  United  States  by  congressional 
action.  Why  did  Congress  refuse  to  allow 
the  migration  of  braceros  into  our  Bor- 
der States?  Simply  because  we  could  not 
afford  the  loss  of  jobs. 

Congress  might  as  well  have  stayed  at 
home.  Our  Government  completely 
negated  congressional  action  by  letting 
the  jobs  migrate  across  the  border,  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  the  Mexican  to  save 
the  cost  of  coming  to  the  United  States. 
We  also  lost  the  economic  impact  of  the 
production  facilities,  loss  of  taxes,  reve- 
nue to  utilities,  and  revenue  to  our  mer- 
chants as  well  as  professional  and  other 
ser%ices  necessarj'  to  service  a  produc- 
tion facility  and  its  workers. 

Our  Government's  answer,  which  fol- 
lows, is  even  more  damaging  to  our 
economy  than  the  original  decision  to 
allow  the  migration  of  our  jobs  across 
the  border. 

The  U.S.  Government  proposes  relief 
for  the  workers,  out  of  the  Treasury, 
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public  facilities  loans  to  the  depreciated 
and  injured  communities,  grants  and 
loans  to  the  educational  system,  and  the 
final  Insult — Job  training  programs  for 
workers  for  Jobs  that  will  also  be  moved 
across  the  border  if  and  when  they  are 
created. 

How  did  this  all  start?  Why  did  it 
start?  the  following  analysis  gives  the 
answer.  Mexicsuis  needed  Jobs  and  we 
decided  to  give  the  jobs  by  allowing  our 
industries  to  dodge  the  wage-and-hour 
laws  pa&sed  by  Congress.  At  the  same 
time  they  can  bring  back  their  products 
to  the  United  States  to  compete  with 
American  based  producers  complying 
with  our  laws  to  their  disadvantage, 
with  our  higher  cost  labor  based  upon 
government  mandated  wage-and-hour 
standards. 

We  forbid  the  transportation  of  goods 
across  State  lines  unless  the  fair  labor 
standards  laws  are  complied  with.  How- 
ever, no  restrictions  are  imposed  on 
good;?  produced  acro.ss  the  river  and 
shipped"  into  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  Introduce  legis- 
lation forbidding  the  transportation  of 
Pronef  produced  goods  from  being 
shipped  from  one  State  to  another  under 
the  provisions  of  existing  law. 

The  Mexican  Government  is  looking 
after  its  own  interest  and  so  are  the 
American  runaway  industries.  American 
labor.  American  communities,  and  the 
American  Treasury  is  paying  the  price. 
Maybe  we  can  afford  it.  Personally.  I 
do  not  believe  we  can.  especially  af^er 
hearing  the  testimony  before  our  own 
committee  recently  by  Mexican  Amer- 
icans from  the  U.S.  side  of  the  Rio 
Grande  who  were  part  of  the  Poor 
People's  March  to  Washington. 

The  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  story 
gives  some  light  on  the  beginning  of  this 
program  ind  certainly  points  out  the 
future: 

To  help  relieve  this  unemployment.  Mexico 
In  May.  1965,  announced  its  program  to  .it- 
tract  loreign  industry  to  a  12-mlle  strip 
along  the  boroer.  This  is  one  of  many  steps 
Mexico  has  btken  tu  develop  industry  in  the 
region. 

Many  tJ.S.  food  processors  and  other  com- 
panies have  moved  into  tlie  border  area,  but 
are  not  licensed  under  the  1965  plan.  That 
drive  Just  now  seems  to  be  picking  up 
Impetu."!. 

"Even  though  the  program  is  only  just  be- 
ginning," says  Luis  Bravo  Agiiilera.  director 
general  of  induoiries  for  the  Ministry  of  In- 
dustry and  Commerce,  "we  consider  it  suc- 
cessful." He  adds: 

"Other  companies,  not  only  in  the  U.S., 
are  waiting  to  see  how  the  pioneer  indubtrie:. 
make  out.  We  are  convinced  that  the  expe- 
rience of  the  pioneers  will  have  the  effect  of 
bringing  new  industries  into  the  program." 

You  will  note  that  the  Mexican  birth 
rate  is  causing  tl:ie  border  cities  to  ex- 
plode with  the  influx  of  both  children 
and  adults  from  the  interior.  This  of 
course  will  get  worse  and  we  can  never 
hope  to  provide  the  Jobs  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  Mexican  cities  along  the 
border.  Three  border  cities  alone.  Tia- 
juana.  Mexicali.  and  Ciudad  Juarez, 
have  grown  from  235.000  population  to 
over  1,175.000  persons. 

How  many  American  plants  must 
move,  how  many  American  Jobs  will  be 
exported,  how  many  millions  of  dollars 


will  it  cost  U.S.  taxpayers  to  keep  our 
people  fed.  our  communities  alive,  and 
our  industries  competitive? 

The  Mexican  program  called  Pronef 
has  proven  beyond  a  doubt  that  our  dou- 
ble talk  to  our  poor  is  Just  that — double- 
talk.  We  tell  our  poor  they  cannot  get 
Jobs  because  they  are  unskilled,  unpre- 
pared, uneducated,  and  yet,  our  indus- 
tries take  on  the  Mexican  untrained 
workers  without  too  much  crying  for 
Federal  funds  to  cover  their  training 
costs. 

To  add  insult  to  Injtiry.  we  find  that 
the  Mexican  Government  forbids  the 
sale  of  any  of  the  products  produced  in 
the  restricted  Pronef  territories  within 
the  Mexican  borders.  How  can  anybody 
in  his  right  mind  permit  such  a  condition 
to  exist? 

Summed  up.  this  is  the  program  we  are 
engaged  in  with  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment. We  send  our  jobs  and  our  indus- 
tries across  the  river  into  Mexico.  We 
give  our  industries  a  tax  and  low-labor- 
cost  haven.  We  then  accept  the  products 
back  into  this  coimtry  to  compete  with 
oiu-  higher  cost,  higher  taxed  industries, 
and  Mexico  sets  our  jobs,  s,'ets  our  wages, 
gets  our  industry,  and  gets  our  taxes 
but  refuses  the  products  of  their  own 
labor,  thereby  protecting  its  own  do- 
mestic industries  against  competition. 

How  can  we  win?  And  how  can  Mexico 
lose. 


PENSION  GRAB 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  con.sent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  i-egret  to 
say  that  the  Memt)ers  of  this  body  shortly 
will  be  called  on  to  consider  H.R.  16903, 
legislation  that  pads — and  pads  heavily — 
retirement  benefits  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

Proponents  of  the  bill  are  hoping  fer- 
vently that  it  will  slip  by  with  as  little 
notice  or  fuss  as  possible. 

In  order  to  shed  light  on  this  subject 
so  that  the  people  of  this  coimtry  have 
a  chance  to  learn  about  this  outrageous 
business.  I  am  inserting  in  the  Record 
my  remarks  before  the  Rules  Committee 
during  Its  considci-ation  of  the  bill: 
St.\teme.\t   by   Mr.   Gross 

Mr.  ChairmAii.  it  is  difficult  to  describe  the 
Congressioml  arrogance  and  affront  to  the 
.\merlcan  taxpayers  that  is  represented  by  the 
Congressional  retirement  provisions  of  the 
bill,  H.R.  16903,  which  >t)Ur  Committee  has 
under  consideration. 

By  any  objective  standards  it  should  be 
denied  a  favorable  rule.  Coming  as  it  does 
late  In  the  final  session  of  the  90th  Congress, 
with  its  proponents  apparently  hoping  that 
In  the  drive  toward  adjournment  Its  implica- 
tions will  be  overlooked,  we  are  supposed  to 
turn  our  heads  while  it  passes  silently  with 
no  record  votes.  Yet.  every  Member  knows 
that  this  proposal,  granting  unconscionable 
increases  in  retirement  benefits  for  Members 
of  Congress,  is  inappropriate  at  this  time. 

There  are  so  many  reasons  why  the  bill. 
HJ«.  16003.  should  be  rejected — at  least  those 
provisions  related  to  Congressional  retirement 
benefits — that  it  Is  difficult  to  know  where  to 
begin. 


In  the  first  place  the  bill  is  being  brought 
to  you  from  a  Conmilttee  which  has  no  ex- 
perience or  background  with  the  Civil  Servi  e 
Retirement  Pund  of  which  the  Congressioi,  ,1 
Retirement  System  is  a  part. 

Under  the  Rules  of  the  House,  and  bass-d 
upon  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  cl 
1946,  legislation  dealing  with  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  System  should  emanate  fro.ii 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee. 
The  Post  Offloe  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
has  not  yielded  Jurisdiction  of  this  leglsl  ,- 
tlon  to  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Ai- 
falrs.  While  Chairman  Dulskl  and  Congre-- 
man  Daniels.  Chairman  of  the  Retlreniett. 
Insurance  and  Health  Benefits  Subcommit- 
tee, did  advise  the  Foreign  Atfalrs  Comm;-- 
tee  that  they  had  no  objection  to  the  Porei-  n 
Affairs  Committee  considering  amendments 
to  the  Civil  Service  retirement  laws,  the  m. li- 
ter was  not  directed  to  the  attention  of  il.e 
full  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Ser. - 
ice,  nor  did  our  Committee  of  26  membe.-s 
have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  this  matter. 

Congressional  retirement  legislation  shor.ci 
be  referred  to  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Sor\  - 
Ice  Conunittee,  and  the  approval  of  a  i  - 
passing  move  by  two  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee Is  not  sufficient  to  change  the  Ru:.s 
of   the  House. 

Furthermore,  since  the  enactment  of  the 
Congressional  Retirement  laws,  every  amen  ;  - 
ment  to  those  laws  has  been  considered 
and  approved  by  the  Post  Office  and  C;  :1 
Service  Committees  of  the  Congress.  It  3 
therefore  difficult  to  understand  why,  ai  ci 
so  suddenly.  Congressional  procedure  is  be- 
ing violated  with  respect  to  this  particular 
legislation. 

Another  objection  to  this  legislation  is  tl.e 
precedent  which  It  creates,  from  the  stai  .- 
point  of  orderly  Congressional  procedure,  s 
well  as  from  the  standpoint  of  enacting  loc  e 
provisions  to  the  Congressional  retlreme:  -. 
laws  which  may  require  equal  treatment  lor 
all  other  Federal  employees  covered  by  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act. 

If  you  approve  the  precedent  established 
by  H.R.  16903,  are  you  saying:  'In  the  li  - 
ture  all  amendments  to  the  Civil  Ser^•lce  !?■  - 
tlrement  Act  related  to  Congressional  re- 
tirement shall  emanate  from  the  Foreu;. 
Affairs  Committee?" 

If  you  approve  the  liberal  provisions  .  : 
this  bill,  are  you  saying:  "The  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  shall.  In  the 
future,  adopt  similar  provisions  for  all  oth.r 
participants  In  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
System?' 

In  my  Judgment,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Rules  Committee,  this  is  a  ser:- 
ous  matter  which  deserves  more  than  passii.:: 
consideration. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  an  almost  Identical 
situation  arose  In  the  Senate  on  June  4.  t 
this  j'ear,  when  the  Senate  was  conslden;  _■ 
S.  1316.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy  Ac* 
and  the  civil  service  retirement  law  wl-^. 
respect  to  the  tenure  and  retirement  bent- 
tits  of  referees  In  bankruptcy. 

I  refer  Members  of  the  Rules  Committee  o 
pages  15942.  15943.  and  15948  through  15952 
of  the  Congressional  Recobo  dated  June  4. 

The  bill,  S.  1316.  was  reported  by  the  Sei.- 
ate  Judiciary  Committee  because  a  portio:i 
of  it  sought  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy  Ac-.. 
while  the  rest  of  the  bill  amended  the  Ci\.i 
Service  Retirement  Act.  Objection  was  ralstti 
on  the  Floor  of  the  Senate  by  a  ntxmber  • 
Members  on  the  basis  that,  while  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  came  under  the  jurisdiction  (i 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  certainly  the 
amendments  to  the  Civil  Service  Retiremer.: 
Act  did  not  come  under  the  jurisdiction  oi 
the  Judiciary  Conmilttee. 

Senator  Carlson  offered  an  amendmetit 
striking  out  language  In  S.  1316  relating  to 
amendments  to  the  Retirement  Act.  After 
some  debate.  Mr.  Carlson's  amendment  was 
agreed  to,  by  a  Roll  Call  vote  of  42  to  27. 
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on  the  grounds  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  did  not  extend  to 
lunendments  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act,  and  that  such  legislation  properly  be- 
longed under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee. 

Those  who  opposed  striking  the  language, 
offered  the  same  arguments  for  the  bill  that 
arc  being  made  here  today  by  the  proponents 
of  this  legislation;  namely,  that  the  im- 
pact on  the  retirement  fund  is  minimal  and 
th.it  only  several  hundred  Federal  officials 
aro  involved.  But.  the  other  Body  recognized 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  jurisdiction 
over  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  and 
Fund  by  the  Committee  which  knows  It  best; 
n..inely.  the  Post  Office  iuid  Civil  Service 
L'onamtttee. 

.'Another  reason  this  legislation  should  be 
refused  a  rule  is  that  the  Congressional  re- 
tirement provisions  of  H.R.  16903  are  not  in 
the  public  interest.  In  the  past  few  years 
there  has  been  some  effort  exerted  on  the 
p.irt  of  the  Government  to  halt  price  in- 
creases and  to  hold  down  costs  of  rpirallng 
w.iges  and  fringe  benefits  in  order  to  prevent 
intlatlon.  By  providing  excessive  retirement 
benefits  for  Members  of  Congress  we  do  not 
act,  in  the  public  Interest  toward  this  ob- 
jective. In  fact,  we  say  to  management  and 
l.ibor  throughout  the  Nation:  "Come,  follow 
us  and  grant  higher  fringe  benefits  to  all  of 
your  top  officials."  This  in  turn  creates  pres- 
Ecres  on  labor  unions  to  seek  similar  bene- 
n*.s.  And  Federal  employee  organizations  will 
seek  retirement  benefits  similar  to  those 
which  are  now  proposed  for  Members  of 
Congress. 

Despite  the  attempts  In  the  bill  to  keep  the 
costs  at  the  present  levels,  these  liberal  pro- 
\i  ions  for  retiring  Members  of  Congress  will 
II.  rease  the  deficit  of  the  Retirement  Fund. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  say  this  will  be  creating 
:t  ..oor  example  for  this  Country.  I  say  a  veil 
c;mnot  be  pulled  over  this  action  in  the  hope 
the  American  people  Will  not  notice  what  is 
being  done. 

In  view  of  the  recent  votes  by  Congress 
to  cut  $6  billion  from  expenditures  and  addi- 
tional reductions  In  obllgatlonal  authority, 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  only  yesterday 
the  House  approved  a  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  appropriation  bill  of  more  than  $3 
billion  above  the  spending  for  the  same  gen- 
eral purposes  in  this  fiscal  year,  an  Increase 
Iti  benefits  to  members  of  Congress  cannot 
be  justified. 

It  will  readily  be  recalled,  for  a  number 
of  members  of  this  Oommlttee  voted  for  it, 
that  there  was  an  increase  yesterday  of  $100 
million  for  the  so-called  underprivileged  and 
poverty  stricken.  Under  these  circumstances, 
ho.v  many  members  of  the  House  want  to 
publicly  make  a  case  for  the  urgency  and 
necessity  of  immediate  enactment  of  H.R. 
1C903,  giving  themselves  special  benefits? 

The  merits  of  the  Congressional  retirement 
provisions  of  this  bill  are  nonexistent.  It  is 
proposed  to  Increase  retirement  benefits  for 
Members  of  Congress  by  33  Vb  per  cent,  to  In- 
rrcise  survivorship  benefits  by  nearly  20  per 
cent,  and  to  compute  a  Member's  annuity 
based  upon  his  final  month's  pay  rather 
t!.  m  on  his  highest  5-year  average  pay. 

While  there  Is  a  token  2'/2  per  cent  In- 
crease In  a  Member's  retirement  deductions. 
tl-.c;  Civil  Service  Commission  estimates  that 
tl  e  cost  of  the  foregoing  provisions  will  be 
about  $14  million. 

It  is  Ironical  that  for  more  than  a  year  a 
frbconmiittee  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  has  been  engaged  in  a 
.'tudy  of  how  to  cope  with  the  present  $52 
b:lllon  retirement  fund  deficit.  Most  pro- 
posals to  liberalize  civil  service  retirement 
benefits  have  been  sidetracked  tmtll  that 
problem  Is  solved. 

Yet.  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  by  its 
action  m  approving  HJl.  16903.  seems  un- 
concerned about  the  ever-increasing  retire- 
ment fund  deficit. 


It  is  reasonable  to  inquire  how  the  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  can  be 
expected  to  act  effectively  and  equitably  in 
the  future  with  respect  to  any  retirement 
legislation  in  the  face  of  this  proposal  by 
the    Foreign    Affairs    Committee. 

Tlierefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  must  be 
Indicted   on   six    counts. 

The  Rules  of  the  House  have  been  violated 
with  respect  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  appro- 
priate Committee  for  its  consideration. 

It  lacks  merit. 

It  creates  bad  precedents. 

It  Is  not  In  the  public  Interest. 

Its  presentation  to  the  Rules  Committee  is 
untimely. 

It  is  too  costly  and  it  Is  contemptuous 
of  the  taxpayers. 

Under  these  conditions  I  urge  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  to  refuse  a  favorable  rule 
with  respect  to  this  bill. 

As  I  have  stated  before.  In  my  opinion  It 
is  as  much  the  responsibility  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  to  wltlihold  approval  of  poor 
legislation  as  It  Is  to  grant  a  favorable  rule 
on   desirable   legislation. 

And,  Mr,  Chairman,  HJl.  16903  Is  an  ex- 
ample of  poor  legislation. 


HOUSING:  10-YEAR  GOAL 


ask 
re- 


Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  an  editorial  from  the  Washington 
Post, 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  would  like  to  include  the  following 
article  from  the  Washington  Post  for 
July  8,  1968,  entitled  "Housing:  10- Year 

Goal": 

Housing:  10-Tear  Goal 

The  Administration's  mamouth  $5-bllllon 
omnibus  liouslng  bill,  surely  one  of  the  most 
important  pieces  of  social  legislation  to  be 
considered  by  the  90tli  Congress,  reaches  its 
final  and  critical  stage  in  the  next  two  days 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Designed  to  create  housing  in  all  forms  at  a 
rate  ten  times  faster  than  has  ever  been 
attempted  in  the  past,  the  bill  Is  the  first 
phase  of  what  President  Johnson  promised 
in  February  as  a  ten-year  effort  to  eliminate 
all  substandard  housing  in  the  United  .States. 
The  President,  Secretary  Weaver  of  Housing 
nnd  Urban  Development  and  others  have 
said  that  if  this  country  is  to  accommodate 
the  housing  needs  of  its  growing  population, 
construction  and  rehabilitation  must  reach 
two  million  new  living  units  per  year.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Census  Bureau,  only  1.1  mil- 
lion such  units  were  finished  in  1966:  1.3 
million  in  1967.  This  bill,  if  it  is  adopted  as 
it  was  passed  by  the  Senate  in  May  and  by 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee last  month,  will  signal  the  beginning  cf 
the  massive  upgrading  in  standards  of  living 
so  badly  needed  in  our  cities  and  country- 
side. 

Tlie  bill's  major  home-ownership  and  rent- 
supplement  programs  call  for  a  new  and 
unique  financing  arrangement  by  which  the 
goverrunent  would  subsidize  interest  pay- 
ments rather  than  entire  mortgages.  Those 
benefitting  from  the  programs  would  pay, 
on  a  sliding  scale  basis,  a  certain  percentage 
of  their  Income  for  housing.  Tlius,  as  a  low- 
income  family's  earnings  Increase,  their 
share  in  the  Federal  program  increases  pro- 
portionately. By  providing  Federal  subsidy 
at  established  market  Interest  rates  instead 
of  the  below-market  rates  of  the  present 
system,  the  programs  should  entice  private 


enterprise  to  participate  to  a  far  more  signifi- 
cant degree  than  under  current  mortgage 
operations. 

Amendments  to  the  housing  bill  are  in  the 
offing,  however,  which  oould  effectively  crip- 
ple the  impact  of  this  Important  legislation. 
One  move  brewing  among  House  conserva- 
tives is  to  eliminate  the  rental  program  alto- 
gether. Another  Is  to  narrow  the  income 
levels  to  which  the  bill  would  apply.  Both 
attempts  must  be  Uefe-ated,  and  defeated 
soundly.  To  remove  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram would  be  to  cut  the  entire  housing 
program  in  half.  In  all  probiibllity  doubling 
the  time  it  will  take  to  catch  up  with  the 
country's  housing  needs.  Equally  dangerous 
is  the  plot  to  tamf>er  with  the  eligibility 
scale,  for  to  do  so  would  effect  the  whole 
scale. 

The  Housing  Bill  is.  as  the  Administration 
calls  it.  omnlbtis.  Tucked  away  In  the  mis- 
cellany in  the  last  of  Its  fourteen  titles  Is 
the  billion  dollar  model  cities  program,  criti- 
cal if  the  original  concept  of  that  program 
is  to  be  carried  out.  Seventy-five  American 
cities  have  already  been  granted  Federal 
planning  funds  for  massive  rehabilitation, 
and  another  75  will  qualify  before  the  billion 
dollars  is  due  to  be  spent  In  fiscal  1970. 

The  bill  also  encompasses  comprehensive 
programs  for  riot  re-insurance,  for  flood  in- 
surance, for  urban  mass  transport,  for  urb.an 
planning  activities,  for  mortgage  in.siirance 
on  non-profit  hospitals,  and  for  a  private 
consortium  to  bring  new  involvement  in  the 
housing  market  from  areas  of  private  cnter- 
pri.se  not  traditionally  involved.  Had  each 
of  these  items  tieen  introduced  as  individual 
bills,  each  would  stand  on  it.s  own  as  major 
legislation.  Together,  they  represent  a  monu- 
mental undertaking. 

So  far,  the  omnibus  bill  lias  survived  Its 
journey  through  the  legislative  halls  virtu- 
ally intact.  Now,  however,  it  laces  new  and 
real  dangers.  Attempts  will  be  made  to  cut 
down  on  its  authorizations.  Those  attempts 
will  Ix!  dealt  with  one  way  or  another  today, 
witli  a  final  vote  from  the  full  House 
Tuesday. 

If  the  House  follows  the  example  of  the 
Senate  and  its  own  committee,  there  will  be 
little  ijeyond  technicalities  to  settle  in  a 
joint  conference  committee  before  the  bill  is 
sent  to  the  President.  If.  on  the  other  hand, 
the  House  deals  this  bill  a  mortal  blow,  the 
work  which  should  begin  in  the  Nation  now 
will  be  ix)stponed  Indefinitely. 


INDEPENDENCE     DAY     GREETINGS 
TO  MALAWI 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  myself  and  as  chairman  of  the  Afri- 
can Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  I  extend  warm  congrat- 
ulations to  President  H.  Kamuzu  Banda 
and  the  people  of  Malawi  on  the  occasion 
of  the  fourth  armiversary  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  Malawi  and  the  second  an- 
niversary of  the  declaration  of  a  repub- 
lic. 

Even  before  the  independence  of 
Malawi  on  July  6.  1964,  the  United  States 
displayed  its  interest  in  that  coimtry  with 
a  small  assistance  program.  Relations 
have  grown  closer  since  independence. 
President  Banda,  who  received  much  of 
his  medical  and  other  education  in  the 
United  States,  has  paid  a  number  of  visits 
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to  this  country  since  assuming  leadership 
of  Malawi. 

I  wish  to  take  advantage  of  this  oc- 
casion to  add  a  personal  word  of  greet- 
ing to  Dr.  Banda.  whose  deep  commit- 
ment to  the  steady  advancement  of  his 
people  is  so  well  known  to  me  personally 
from  our  several  meetings  and  discus- 
sions in  past  years. 

I  hold  Dr.  Banda  in  the  endearing 
folds  of  a  long  and  a  warm  friendship 
and  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  which 
is  in  the  district  I  have  the  honor  to  rep- 
resent, he  is  justly  placed  among  the  most 
distinguished  alumni  of  that  great  uni- 
versity and  is  fondly  remembered  by  fac- 
ulty members  and  fellow  students  of  his 
college  years. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  FOR  A  RE- 
SPONSIBLE FIREARMS  POLICY 
PRESENTS  1  MILUON  SIGNA- 
TURES FOR  STRICT  GUN  CON- 
TR(Mj  LEGISLATION  TO  SPEAKER 
JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  after- 
noon James  V.  Bennett,  former  Director 
of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Prisons  and  cur- 
rently president  of  the  National  Coimcil 
for  a  Responsible  Firearms  Policy,  pre- 
sented to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  over 
1  million  signatures  on  petitions  calling 
for  controls  on  the  sale,  possession,  and 
use  of  all  firearms. 

This  petition  campaign  represents  one 
of  the  most  spontaneous,  grassroots 
waves  of  national  sentiment  seen  In 
many  years.  It  is  the  result  of  a  national 
feeling  of  revulsion  and  grief  at  the  mur- 
ders of  our  most  inspired  leaders.  It  is  a 
demand  only  for  the  safeguards  on 
lethal  weapons  common  to  other  civilized 
nations. 

This  is  a  people  s  lobby.  It  speaks  for 
no  economic  interest;  it  is  not  subsidized 
by  the  Federal  Government.  The  peti- 
tion calls  simply  for  registration  of  the 
sale  and  transfer  of  firearms,  licensing 
of  possessors  of  firearms,  and  a  ban  on 
mail-order  sales,  sales  to  minors,  and 
out-of-state  purchases.  This  is  essen- 
tially the  Gun  Crime  Control  Prevention 
Act  which  Senator  Tydincs  introduced 
in  the  Senate  and  which  I  introduced  in 
the  House— H.R.  17879. 

Later  this  week  the  House  will  debate 
one  part  of  this  proposal — H.R.  17735 — 
subject  to  the  granting  of  a  rule.  That 
measure  provides  for  a  ban  on  mail-or- 
der sales  and  sales  to  Juveniles  of  rifles 
and  other  long  guns.  We  must  speedily 
enact  this  legislation. |and  the  other  parts 
of  the  Tydings-Ryap  bill,  wlych  now 
carries  the  endorsement  of  the  admin- 
istration. 

The  National  Council  for  a  Responsible 
Firearms  Policy  deserves  the  gratitude 
of  the  Nation  for  coordinating  this  citi- 
zen campaign  for  effective  gun  controls. 
I  Include  the  statement  made  today  by 
James  V.  Bennett  to  the  Honorable  Johw 


W.    McCoRHACK.   Speaker   of    the   US. 

House  of  Representatives,  as  well  as  the 

petition  which  has  been  signed  by  over 

1  million  people. 

Statembnt  or  James  V.  Bennett,  Peesioent 
OP  THE  National  Council  won  a  Respon- 
sible PiBEARMs  Policy,  to  the  Honorable 
John  W.  McCormack,  Speaker  op  the  U.S. 
House  op  Representatives,  Jult  8,  1968 

I  am  James  V.  BenAett,  President  of  the 
National  Council  for  a  Responsible  Firearms 
Policy.  In  the  year  and  a  half  since  It  was 
organized,  the  Council  has  been  worUng  vig- 
orously for  (irearms  policies  that  adequately 
serve  the  total  public  interest.  On  behalf  of 
the  Council.  I  today  respectfully  present  to 
th«  Congress  of  the  United  St.>ies  well  over 
one  million  signatures  on  petitions  circu- 
lated by  members  of  our  organization  and 
by  many  others  cooperating  with  us  in  sup- 
port of  strong  and  effective  gun  control 
measures. 

The  petitions  come  fram  virtually  every 
state  in  the  Union.  Petitions  were  collected 
In  various  way:>.  Some  secured  signatures  by 
placing  them  in  elevators  In  their  apartment 
buildings.  Others  set  up  booths  in  shopping 
centers.  Some  canvassed  their  neighborhoods 
house  to  house.  Many  churches  made  them 
available  after  worship  3ervlces. 

These  are  the  signatures  of  deeply  con- 
cerned Americans,  dedicated  to  their  coun- 
try's best  interests.  They  are  deeply  con- 
cerned over  the  dangerously  permissive 
proliferation  of  guns  into  the  hands  of  per- 
sons who  are  not  technically  or  otherwise 
qualified  to  use  them  responsibly.  The  people 
who  have  signed  these  petitions  want  fire- 
arms policies  that  protect  the  overall  public 
Interest.  They  believe  these  policies  should 
be  strict,  reasonable,  and  effectl\'e,  embody- 
ing three  basic  principles: 

1.  the  prohibition  of  interstate  shipments 
of  all  Iclnds  of  guns  except  among  Federally 
licensed  dealers; 

3.  registration  of  all  guns  for  better  law 
enforcement:  and 

3.  the  licensing  of  all  gun  acquisitions,  in 
accordance  with  basic  Federal  standards. 

A  huge  majority  of  the  public-at-large 
wants  such  controls.  It  wants  them  now.  It 
wants  essential  Federal  legislation  along 
these  lines  before  this  Congress  adjourns  for 
the  summer.  A  solid  majority  of  responsible 
gun  owners  agree  basically  with  this  posi- 
tion. The  massive  e.xpression  of  public 
opinion  reflected  in  these  petitions  Is  tan- 
gible evidence  of  what  reliable  polls  have 
shown  over  and  over  again — that  over  80 
percent  of  the  American  people.  Including 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  legitimate  gun 
owners,  want  strict  gun  control  laws  In  the 
public  Interest. 

The  petitions  are  still  coming  to  our  office. 
Some  are  being  sent  directly  to  members  of 
Congress.  And  a  huge  wave  of  supporting 
letters  has  not  been  far  behind. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  these  signed 
petitions  have  all  been  secured  in  the  less 
than  a  month  since  we  organized  this  na- 
tionwide campaign.  The  overall  outpouring 
of  public  sentiment  on  this  Issue  may  well 
turn  out  to  the  largest  demonstration  of 
public  feeling  in  the  shortest  time  on  any 
issue  in  the  history  of  our  country. 

I  also  want  to  emphasize  that  this  massive 
demonstration  is  not  a  panic  response  to  a 
widely  and  deeply  felt  national  trm^edy.  It 
is  the  latest  stage  of  a  slowly  growing  na- 
tional awareness  of  the  rapidly  rising  num- 
ber of  murders  and  other  crimes  committed 
with  firearms.  Many  of  us  associated  with 
the  National  Council  have  devoted  years  of 
effort  to  awakening  the  American  people  tu 
this  growing  menace. 

Organizations  that  participated  In  our 
petition  campaign  include,  for  example:  the 
National  Council  of  Churches,  the  Episcopal 
Church,  the  United  MetbodUt  Church,  the 
National    Women's    League    of    the    United 


Synagogue  of  America,  the  Society  for  the 
Advancement  of  Judaism,  the  National 
Council  of  Catholic  Men.  the  Transportation 
Workers  Union,  the  United  Steel  Workers 
Union,  the  American  Advertising  Federation, 
the  Kennedy  Action  Corps,  the  United  World 
Federalists.  Countless  Individuals  from  Mas- 
sachusetts to  California  have  worked  very 
hard  in  this  effort.  The  signatures  cover  the 
broadest  imaginable  spectrum  of  our  popu- 
lation. Some  random  examples  are  the  stutT 
of  a  major  national  news  magazine,  the  crew 
of  a  ship  in  New  York  harbor,  many  of 
the  residents  of  Resurrection  City,  and  the 
whole  cast  of  the  Broadway  play  "You  Know 
I  Can't  hear  You  When  the  Water's  Run- 
ning." 

I  respectfully  present  to  the  Congress  to- 
day a  mountain  of  petition  signatures  to  be 
.\dded  to  the  mounalns  of  evidence  the  Con- 
gress has  been  accumulating  for  many  yenrs 
on  a  problem  whose  growing  size  has  shocked 
and  shamed  the  nation. 

We  respectfully  urge  this  Congress  to  lead 
the  way  in  enacting  essential  Federal  legis- 
lation to  help  bring  this  escalating  problem 
under  the  kind  of  responsible  control  thi.t 
meets  the  needs  of  our  country  in  the  closing 
decades  of  the  20th  century. 


A  Petition  for  Gun  Control  Now 
To:    The    President,    Members    of    Congre&.<i. 
and  state  government  officials. 
We,  the  undersigned,  favor  immediate  .ac- 
tion to  control  the  sale,  possession  and  use  of 
liandguns,  rifles  and  shotguns. 

Such  federal  and  state  legislation  should 
Include  the  following: 

1.  Regarding  rifles  and  shotguns,  there 
should  be  a  ban  on  mall-order  sales  to  Indi- 
viduals, on  sales  to  those  under  18,  and  on 
out-of-state  purchases. 

3.  All   flrearms  possessed,  sold,  or  trans- 
ferred should  t>e  registered  at  the  state  and 
or  national  level. 

3.  States  should  require  that  gun  pur- 
chases be  made  only  through  permits  calling 
for  adequate  Identlflcatlon  and  a  waiting 
period  for  a  police  check. 

This  we  urge  in  the  name  of  President 
John  F.  Kennedy,  Senator  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy, Or.  Martin  Luther  King,  the  6500 
others  killed  annually,  and  in  the  name  of  a 
more  civilized  and  less  violent  United  States 
society. 

(Name,  street  address,  city,  state) 

1.  -- 

2 

3. 

4. 

5. 

a.  — 

7. — 

8 

9 - 

10 - 

Please  return  this  petition  immediately  to 
the  National  Council  for  a  Responsible  Fire- 
arms Policy,  100  Maryland  Avenue,  N.E. 
Washington.  O.C.  20002.  As  soon  as  sufficient 
petitions  are  on  hand,  they  will  be  presented 
in  a  public  ceremony  to  the  appropriate 
officials. 

James  V.  Bennett, 
President,  National  Council  for  a  Re- 
sponsible Firearms  Policy  (and  for- 
mer   Director    of    U.S.    Bureau    of 
Prisons). 

"The  right  to  life" 


Juhj  8,  1968 
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ELECTRONIC  SURVEILLANCE 
VERSUS  ORGANIZED  CRIME 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1965,  the 
Justice  Department  besan  a  sharp  de- 
emphasis  of  its  efforts  to  combat  orga- 
nized crime.  The  results  of  that  deempha- 
sis  are  reflected  now  in  statistics  recently 
released  by  the  Justice  Department  for 
fiscal  year  1967. 

According  to  figures  furnished  previ- 
ously to  a  House  committee  by  Assistant 
Attorney  General  Fred  Vinson,  organized 
crime  convictions  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment reached  an  all-time  high  of  594 
in  1964.  There  was  a  sharp  drop  to  410 
in  1965  followed  by  a  sUght  rise  to  477 
in  1966. 

Now,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
Attorney  General  for  1967,  convictions 
last  year  dropped  further  to  400.  19  per- 
cent less  than  1966  and  32  percent  lower 
than  the  peak  year  of  1964. 

We  believe  that  racketeer  convictions 
are  an  accurate  measure  of  the  success 
of  the  Justice  Department's  program 
against  organized  crime.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Ramsey  Clark  has  already  stressed 
this  success  with  the  observation  that 
more  racketeers  "are  being  hurt  in  auto 
accidents  than  by  the  Government"  and 
now  the  figures  bear  him  out. 

Thus,  the  Johnson  administration  has 
admitted  and  has  demonstrated  substan- 
tially decreasing  effectiveness  in  fighting 
organized  crime.  The  President  has  said 
that  he  will  not  use  the  electronic  sur- 
veillance provisions  of  the  omnibus  crime 
bill  against  organized  crime.  I  find  this 
"de  facto"  veto  all  the  more  bewildering 
and  distressing  in  light  of  this  new  evi- 
dence that  the  Justice  Department  is  los- 
ing .Troimd  against  the  racketeers.  I  urge 
the  President  to  reconsider  this  very  un- 
wise decision. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  McMillan  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
ASHMORE),  for  an  indefinite  period,  on 
account  of  death  in  the  family. 

Mr.  Resnick  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hoggs)  ,  from  today  through  the  week  of 
July  15.  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Cederberg  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  .  for  July  9  and  10,  on 
accoimt  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Satterfield  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Marsh)  ,  for  today  and  tomorrow,  on  ac- 
count of  illness  in  the  family. 

Mr.  Wolff  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Gil- 
bert) for  Monday.  July  8.  1968.  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 


Mr.  Perkins  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter  in  three  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Myers)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  QuiLLEN  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  GuBSER. 

Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.    SCHERLE. 

Mr.  Rumsfeld  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Snyder  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ZWACH. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Harrison. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Berry. 

Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  GuRNEY  in  two  instances. 

Mr.    SCHNEEBELI. 

Mr.  Devine. 

Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Patten)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Matsunaga  in  two  instance^. 

Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Bolling. 

Mr.    CORMAN. 

Mr.  Ottinger  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Podell. 

Mr.  Reuss  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Wright  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  DuLSKi. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  Instances. 

Mi-s.  Green  of  Oregon  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Brasco. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  in  two  instances. 

Mr.    MOORHEAD. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Ullman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Shipley  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  BoGGS. 

Mr.  Hebert. 

Mr.  Fascell. 

Mr.  Tiernan. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Everett. 

Mr.  Patten. 


S.  3621.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Muckleshoot  Tribe  of 
Indians  in  Indian  Claims  Commission  docket 
No.  98,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  3679.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June  19, 
1968  (Public  Law  351,  90th  Cong.);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  FlNDLEY  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Myers)  ,  for  60  minutes,  on  July  10;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


SENATE    ENROLLED   BILLS   SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles : 

S.  1401 .  An  act  to  amend  title  I  of  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  2701.  An  act  to  provide  for  sale  or  ex- 
change of  isolated  tracts  of  tribal  lands  on 
the  Flathead  Reservation,  Mont, 


BILLS     AND     JOINT     RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  liis  approval,  bills 
and  joint  resolutions  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

H.R.  3639  An  .ict  to  protect  the  public 
health  by  amending  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to  consolidate  certain  pro- 
visions assuring  the  safety  and  effectiveness 
of  new  animal  drugs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

HR.5404.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950  to  m.ike 
changes  and  improvements  in  the  organiza- 
tion and  operation  of  the  Foundation,  and 
for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  6279.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  collec- 
tion, compilation,  critical  evaluation,  publi- 
cation, and  sale  of  standard  reference  data; 

H.R.  15979.  An  act  to  amend  section  2  of 
the  act  of  August  1.  1958.  as  amended,  in 
order  to  prevent  or  minimize  injury  to  flsh 
and  wildlife  from  the  use  of  insecticides, 
herbicides,  fungicides,  and  other  pesticides; 

H.R.  17734.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968.  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.J.  Res.  nil.  Joint  resolution  granting 
the  consent  of  Congress  to  certain  additional 
powers  conferred  upon  the  Kansas  City  Area 
Transportation  Authority  by  the  States  of 
Kansas  and  Missouri;    and 

H.J.  Res.  1302.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  week  of  October  13,  1968.  as 
"Salute  to  Eisenhower  Week." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  was  granted  to: 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 
Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  imder  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 
S.  1764.  An  act  to  repeal  section  7  of  the 
act  of  August  9.  1946  (60  Stat.  968) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  2715.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment In  favor  of  the  crhlckasaw  Nation  or 
Tribe  of  Oklahoma,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 

S.  3576.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  engage  in  feasibility  Inves- 
tigations of  certain  water  resource  develop- 
ments; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

S.  3620.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  Judgment  funds  on  deposit  to  the 
credit  of  the  Quechan  Tribe  of  the  Port 
Yuma  Reservation.  Calif.,  in  Indian  Claims 
Commission  docket  No.  319.  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accordingly 
(at  7  o'clock  and  11  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Tues- 
day, July  9.  1968,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2015.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
September  20,  1966.  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  Il- 
lustrations, on  Pecan  Bayou  watershed. 
Colorado  River  Basin.  Tex.,  requested  by  a 
resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Flood  Con- 
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trol.  House  of  Representatives,  adopted  Oc- 
tober 8,  1945  (H.  Doc.  No.  350).  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  illustrations. 

2016.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
March  8.  1968.  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  illustra- 
tion, on  a  survey  of  Clear  Creek.  Tex.,  au- 
thorized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  ^ipproved 
October  23,  1962  (H.  Doc.  No.  351):  to  the 
Committee  on  Ptibllc  Works  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  with  an  illustration. 

2017.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
June  3.  1968.  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  illustrations, 
on  a  review  of  the  report  on  Brevard  County, 
Fla.,  requested  by  resolutions  of  the  Commit- 
tees on  Public  Works,  U.S.  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  adopted  Septem- 
ber 3,  1963,  and  April  14.  1964  (H.  Doc.  No. 
352);  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  with  Illustrations. 

2018.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  .\rmy.  dated 
April  11.  1968.  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  Illustrations, 
on  coasts  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  harbors  for 
light-draft  vessels,  in  final  response  to  au- 
thorizations contained  in  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  approved  May  17,  1950:  Is  also 
responsive  to  an  item  In  the  River  and  Har- 
bor Act  approved  March  2.  1045  iH.  Doc. 
No.  353);  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  illustrations. 

2019.  A  letter  from  the  .\sslstant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting  plans  for  works 
of  Improvement  prepared  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Watershed  Protection  and 
Flood  Prevention  Act.  as  amended.  Involving 
structures  of  not  more  than  4.000  acre-feet 
of  total  capacity  ( ButtonwlUow  water  man- 
agement project.  California:  Darrs  Creek. 
Tex.:  Georgetown  Creek,  Idaho:  he»d  of 
Little  Tennessee  River  (supplement),  N  C. 
and  Oa.:  Hurley  Creek.  S  Dak.:  lower  Big 
Swamp  Creek.  Ala.;  upper  Big  Swamp  Creek. 
Ala:  Willow  Creek,  Wis),  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  16  U.S.C.  1005:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

2020  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  need  to  increase  home  mort- 
gage Insurance  application  fees.  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development:  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2031.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a 
proposed  contract  with  the  Kansas-Boetwlck 
Irrigation  District  No.  2.  Missouri  River  Basin 
project,  Kansas,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Drainage  and  Minor  Construction  Act 
of  June  13.  1956:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insulftr  Affairs 

2022.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  a  proposed  concession  contract  to  con- 
tinue services  in  Hawaii  Volcanoes  National 
Park  through  December  31,  1987,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  67  Stat.  271  and  70  Stat 
543:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

2023.  A  letter  from  the  Conunlssloner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U  S 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  in  the  cases  of  certain 
aliens  found  admissible  to  the  United  States 
under  the  provisions  of  section  212(a)  (28) 
(I)  (11)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2024.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  US. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  In  cases  In  which  the  au- 
thority contained  In  section  212(d)(3)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  was 
exercized  In  behalf  of  certain  aliens,  together 


with  a  list  of  persons  Involved,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  212(d)(6)  of  the 
act:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2025.  A  letter  from  the  executive  vice 
president,  American  Society  of  International 
Law.  transmitting  the  annual  audit  of  the 
American  Society  of  International  Law  for 
the  period  April  1,  1967,  to  March  31,  1968, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  64  Stat.  869; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2026  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  Improve  the  laws  relating  to  the 
dociunentalon  of  seamen  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

2037.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting  plans  for  works 
of  Improvement  prepared  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood 
Prevention  Act.  as  amended.  Involving  struc- 
tures of  more  than  4.000  acre-feet  of  total 
capacity  ( Aqullla-Hackberry  Creek,  Tex.: 
Beaver  Creek,  Mont:  Hudson  River,  Ga.: 
Jackson-Mlll  Creek.  S.C),  pursuant  to  the 
pro%i8lons  of  16  U.S.C.  1005:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

2028.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board,  transmit- 
ting a  report  giving  the  reasons  that  no 
hearings  were  conducted  during  the  period 
January  2,  1968,  at  June  30.  1968,  pursuant 
to  section  12(1)  of  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Act  and  section  9(b)  of  Public  Law 
90-237;  to  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XUI,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  July  1, 1968, 
the  following  bill  was  reported  on  July 
5.    1968: 

Mr.  RIVERS:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. S.  3293.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions during  the  fiscal  year  1969  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  ves- 
sels, and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  au- 
thorized personnel  strength  of  the  Selected 
Reserve  of  each  Reserve  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes:  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1645).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

{Submitted  July  8.  J968\ 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTT,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  H.R.  18248.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  acts  of  August  9.  1955.  and  July  24.  1956, 
relating  to  certain  common  carrier  opera- 
tions In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1646).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  18366.  A  blU  to  amend  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No  1647).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mrs.  KELLY:  Committee  of  Conference. 
H.R.  9063.  An  act  to  amend  the  Interna- 
tional Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  the  timely  deter- 
mination of  certain  claims  of  American  na- 
tionals, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
1648).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  HJt.  15067.  A  bUl  to  amend  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  the  National 
Defense  E^ducatlon  Act  of  1958,  the  National 


Vocational  Student  Loan  Insurance  Act  of 
1965,  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of 
1963.  and  related  acts:  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1649).  Referred  to  the  Commltit^ 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By    Mr.    PERKINS    (for    himself.    Mr 
Atkes,   Mrs.  Green   of  Oregon.   Mr 
Qtrrs.   Mi.   Dent,   Mr.  Goodell.  Mr. 
PuciNSKi,  Mr.  AsHBBOOK,  Mr.  Dan- 
iels,  Mr.    Red   of   New   York,   Mr. 
Braoemas,  Mr.  Gitbnxt,  Mr.  CRara 
of    Michigan.    Mr.    Erlenborn,    Mr. 
Caret,   iSx.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Gibbons. 
Mr.    Hathawat,    Mr.    Schetjxb,    Mr. 
Meeds,  Mr.  AL£ext,  Mr.  Scherle,  Mr. 
Dellenback.    Mr.     ESCH,    and    Mr. 
Stejgeb  of  Wisconsin) : 
H.R.  18366.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  ( for 
himself,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Bell,  Mr. 
William  D.  Ford,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr. 
BtTRTON  of  California,  Mr.  Eshi.e- 
MAN.  Mr.  Gardner,  Mr.  Farbsteiw. 
Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mr.  Price  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Van  Deerlin,  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr. 
Blatnik,  Mr.  Sisk.  Mr.  Ronan,  Mr. 
Olsen,  Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr. 
Hicks,  Mr.  Vanik,  Mr.  Fraser,  Mr. 
Moorheao,  Mr.  Kupferman,  and  Mr 

SCHWEIKER)  : 

HJl.  18367.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER  (for  hlmselr. 
Mr.     TtJNNEY,     and     Mr.     Don     U. 

CLAT7SEN)  : 

H.R.  18368.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 

H.R.  18369.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immlgrn- 
tlon  and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MESKILL: 

HJi.  18370.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  227  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
any  person  who  possesses  a  firearm  durin? 
the  commission  of  certain  crimes  shall  re- 
ceive the  maximum  sentence  prescribed  for 
such  crime;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  MILLS: 

HJI.  18371.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  In  relation  to  Indus- 
trial development  bonds;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 

H.R.  18372.  A  bill  to  amend  the  law  re- 
lating to  obscenity  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  exempt  certain  motion  picture  pro- 
jectionists m  theaters  from  prosecution 
under  the  law;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 

HJI.  18373.  A  bill  for  implementing  con- 
ventions for  free  admission  of  professional 
equipment  and  containers,  and  for  ATA,  ECS. 
and  TIR  camets;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 

HJI.  18374.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  Cath- 
olic War  Veterans  of  the  United  States  of 
America;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  ESHLEMAN: 

HJt.  18375.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  237  of 
title  18,  United  Stetes  Code,  to  Increase  the 
minimum  and  maximum  penalties  with  re- 
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spect  to  persons  convicted  of  the  possession 
of  a  firearm  during  the  commission  or  at- 
tempted commission  of  certain  crimes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HAG  AN: 
H.R.  18376.  A  blU  to  provide  continuing  au- 
thority for  maintaining  farm  Income,  stabili- 
zation of  prices,  and  assuring  adequate  sup- 
plies of  peanuts:  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  LANGEN: 
H.R.  18377.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  to  provide  full  parity  price 
supports  with  respect  to  wheat,  com,  barley, 
oats,  rye.  soybeans,  flax,  and  grain  sorghums, 
and  reduced  production  of  such  crops  by  vol- 
untary participation  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  MILLS : 
H.R.   18378.  A  bill  to  amend   the  Federal 
Firearms  Act  to  prohibit  the  use  in  the  com- 
mission of  certain  crimes  of  firearms  trans- 
ported In  interstate  commerce;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois: 
H.R.  18379.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  In- 
vestigative detention  and  search  of  persons 
suspected  of  involvement  In,  or  knowledge 
of.  Federal  crimes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  REUSS: 
H.R.  18380.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  make  additional 
immigrant    visas    available    for    immigrants 
from  certain  foreign  countries,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ADAIR: 
H.J.  Res.  1387.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
;.n  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United   States  relating  to  the  confirmation 
and   reconfirmation  of  Justices   of  the  Su- 
preme   Court;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GARDNER: 
H.J.  Res.  1388.  Joint  resolution  to  direct 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
conduct  a  comprehensive  study  and  Investi- 
gation of  the  effects  of  the  display  of  violence 
in  television  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.    | 


By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois : 

H.J.  Res.  1389.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  making  citizens  who  have  at- 
tained 18  years  of  age  eligible  to  vote  In  all 
elections;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary 

By  Mr.  GURNEY: 

H.  Con.  Res.  795.  Concurrent  resolution 
to  create  a  Joint  congressional  committee  on 
hunger  In  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

361.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
General  Court  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  relative  to  absorption  by  the 
Federal  Government  of  the  total  cost  of 
public  welfare;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

362.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania, relative  to  selection  of  the  site  of 
the  bicentennial  celebration  of  the  United 
States  m  1976;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
private  bills  and  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  A^fNUNZIO: 
H.R.  18381.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Peter  K. 
L.  Tan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  (by  re- 
quest) : 
H.R.  18382.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  real 
property  to  J.  E.  Bashor  and  Marie  J.  Bash- 
er;   to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and   In- 
sular Affairs  

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
H  R.  18383.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Floren- 


tine Meo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

H.R.  18384.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carmine 
Mlleo:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  18385.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
Perez:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HICKS: 

H.R.  18386.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr. 
George  Corwln,  his  wife,  Mrs.  Eileen  Alex- 
andra Corwln,  and  his  two  sons,  Paul  Dennis 
and  Mark  Anton  Corwln;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MAILLIARD: 

H.R.  18387.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Alello;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MESKILL: 

H.R.  18388.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Luis 
Elkin  Echavarrla  Quintero;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 

H.R.  18389.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Notallno 
Augusto  de  Sousa  Dlas;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  18390.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chin  Ming 
Yue:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
BvMr.  PELLY: 

H.R.  18391.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Edltha  F. 
Dumo:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York : 

H  R.  18392.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr. 
Gioacchlno  Magglo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

367.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Charles 
G.  Lucas,  Washington,  D.C.,  relative  to  an 
investigation  of  the  Administrator  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

368.  Also,  petition  of  the  commissioner, 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce, 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  Richmond.  Va., 
relative  to  consideration  of  various  resolu- 
tions of  the  Southern  Associations  of  .State 
Departments  of  Agriculture:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
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The  Senate  met  [at  12  noon,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

Rev.  Edward  B.  Lewis,  D.D.,  pastor, 
Capitol  Hill  United  Methodist  Church, 
Washington,  D.C.,  offered  the  following 
i)rayer: 

Dear  God  of  all,  we  put  our  trust  in 
You.  We  commend  our  lives  to  Your 
cracious  keeping.  Crossroads  of  life  are 
daily  before  us.  Good  and  evil  face  us  in 
every  decision.  Be  with  us  in  our  quest  of 
right,  truth,  goodness,  and  love. 

At  this  seat  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  we 
liray  for  understanding  in  life's  crises, 
inspiration  with  calmness  and  self-con- 
trol, and  leadership  of  Your  spirit  as  we 
move  into  the  unknown  future. 

Preserve  these  our  leaders  in  their  im- 
portant tasks  of  the  day.  Give  them  con- 
fidence that  the  power  and  love  of  a 
Heavenly  Father  watches  over  His  chil- 
dren and  cares  for  them.  Give  to  all  who 
seek  world  peace  new  inspiration  and 
enlightenment.  Our  hope  is  Your 
strength,  dear  Lord,  working  through 
men  of  good  will.  In  the  Master's  nsmie 
we  pray.  Amen. 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senate  having  adjourned  in  the  absence 
of  a  quorum  on  July  3,  1968,  the  Chair 
directs  the  clerk  to  call  the  roll  to  ascer- 
tain the  presence  of  a  quoinim. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following   Senators    answered   to    their 

names: 

[No.  207  Leg.  1 

Baker  Holland  Pearson 

Bennett  Hruska  Prouty 

Burdlck  Inouye  Proxmire 

BjTd  Va.  Jackson  Randolph 

Byrd  W.Va.  Jordan,  Idaho    Rlbicoff 

Clark  Kuchel  Stennls 

Dirk  sen  Lausche  Symington 

Ellender  Mansfield  Thurmond 

Gore  McGee  Tydlngs 

Gruenlng  Mclntyre  WllUams.  Del. 

Hansen  Metcalf  Young,  N.  Dak. 

Harris  Morton  Young,  Ohio 

Hayden  Murphy 

Hill  Pastore 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land I  Mr.  Pell]  is  absent  on  official 
business. 

Also  I  announce  that  the  Senator  from 


Alaska  I  Mr.  BartlettI  ,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  I  Mr.  BayhI,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Bible],  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Senator 
from    Missi-ssippi    [Mr.    Eastland],    the 
Senator     from     North     Carolina     [Mr. 
Ervin],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  IMr. 
FuLBRiGHT],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy], 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Govern],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  MoNRONEYl,  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse]  ,  the  Senator  from  Utah, 
[Mr.  Moss],   the  Senator  from   Maine 
[Mr.  MusKiEl,  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Nelson],  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Smathers],  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkbian],  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  TalmadgeI,  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborottgh], 
are  necessaiily  absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken  1,  the 
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Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Brooke],  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Carlson  I.  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Pong],  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Oriffin],  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  HatficloI  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper  1  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  fMr. 
jAvrrsl  is  detained  on  official  business. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  attendance  of  ab- 
sent Senators. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay,  the  following  Sena- 
tors entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names : 


Allott     - 

Fanoln 

Mundt 

Anderson 

Hart 

Percy 

Boggs 

Hlcker.looper 

Russell 

Cms nan 

Rollings 

Scott 

Cam 

Ma«nu30n 

Smltb 

Coctou 

McClellan 

Spong 

CurtU 

Miller 

Tower 

Dodd 

Mondale 

WUllams,  N  J 

Domlnlck 

Montoya 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
Is  present. 

THE  JOURNAL 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday.  July  3.  1968,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  DISPENSING  WITH  CALL  OP 
THE  LEGISLATIVE  CALENDAR  UN- 
DER RULE  vm 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
legislative  calendar  under  rule  vm  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATIONS  ON  STATEMENTS 
DURING  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I»ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  dur- 
ing the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE    MEETINGS    DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Fiscal  Affairs  of  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  Juvenile  Delinquency  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  per- 
mitted to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  asked  to  object  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  These  requests  have 
been  cleared  with  the  minority.  The  re- 
quest i&  for  a  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  difficulty  we  had  in  securing  a 
quonmi  last  Wednesday,  which  neces- 
sitated recessing  the  Senate,  and  the  dif- 
ficulty that  ensued  since  the  House  of 
Representatives  did  not  send  over  the 
papers  on  the  second  supplemental — and 
I  am  not  sure  what  they  finally  did — in 
order  to  secure  the  opening  of  those  funds 
so  that  they  could  be  used  for  salary 
purposes,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are 
going  to  meet  the  deadline  set  by  the 
majority  leader  for  the  adjournment  of 
the  Senate,  perhaps  notice  ought  to  be 
served  on  all  Senators  that  there  could 
be  late  hours  every  day.  and  that  the 
Senate  could  be  in  session  every  Satur- 
day, in  order  to  achieve  that  objective. 

I  make  that  suggestion  because  I  know 
how  deeply  the  majority  leader  feels 
about  this  matter,  and  he  has  repeatedly 
assured  the  Senate  that  insofar  as  hu- 
manly possible,  with  the  appropriation 
bills  out  of  the  way,  we  could  meet  an 
Augiist  2  or  August  3  deadline  for  ad- 
journment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
statement  has  been  made  several  times, 
and  I  may  say.  with  the  full  concurrence 
of  the  dlstingxiished  minority  leader.  It 
has  been  discussed.  I  am  told,  in  the 
Republican  luncheon  conference  held 
every  Tuesday.  It  has  been  discussed 
several  times  in  policy  committee  meet- 
ings. It  was  our  hope  that  we  would  be 
able  to  meet  the  deadline  by  that  time. 

It  is  still  our  hope  that,  if  the  Senate 
will  cooperate — and  that  means  most 
especially  the  committees — it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  achieve  an  adjournment  sine 
die  by  August  3.  Again.  I  wish  to  say  that 
is  the  desire,  the  hope,  and  the  wish  of 
the  joint  leadership:  but  we  cannot  suc- 
ceed unless  the  Senate  cooperates  and 
does  its  part. 


WHY   THERE    IS   QUESTIONING   OP 
THE  SENTINEL  ABM  SYSTEM 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
recent  editorial  in  the  Washington  Dally 
News.  "Putting  Sentinel  On  Guard."  the 
last  paragraph  of  the  editorial  reads  as 
follows: 

Por  six  or  seven  years  now  we've  been  told 
Russia  Is  "deploying"  an  ABM  around  Sioe- 
cow.  Just  how  prlnoltlTe  or  sophisticated  Is 
It?  And  China  was  8uppc«ed  to  test  Its  first 
nuclear  ICBM  last  fall,  but  apparently  has 
not  done  so.  Is  Peking  behind  schedule?  Be- 
fore we  go  all  out  with  Sentinel,  the  Oov- 
emment  ought  to  answer  those  quesUona, 
and  keep  us  up  to  date. 


Based  on  coordinated  intelligence  in- 
formation in  this  Government,  those 
are  pertinent  questions;  and  I  would 
earnestly  hope  they  are  answered  before 
the  United  States  commits  itself  to  a 
program  which  will  cost  at  least  $50  bil- 
lion, and  probably  a  great  deal  more. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial in  question  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECOFn, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Dally  News,  June  26. 

1968] 

Putting  Sentinil  on  Ouaro 

In  this  crammed  election-year  summer, 
the  Senate  has  Just  devoted  three  days  to 
debating  the  Sentinel  Antl-BalUstlc  Mlssr.e 
System.  In  the  end  senators  voted  52-34  o 
authorize  8227  million  for  preliminary  coii- 
structlon. 

The  Sentinel,  also  called  the  ABM,  woi.IlI 
consist  of  Spartan  missiles  with  a  400-nr.le 
range.  Sprint  missiles  with  a  15-25  mile  range. 
and  complicated  radars  and  computers  de- 
signed to  Intercept  and  demolish  Incoming 
enemy  nuclear  missiles. 

The  research  and  development  costing  ri 
billion  has  gone  on  12  years,  the  Sentinel's 
opponents  mounted  a  strong  attack  this  yer.r. 
They  argued  the  nation  has  more  pressing 
needs:  the  ABM  is  a  prime  candidate  for 
budget  cutting:  further  Sentinel  develop- 
ment would  spur  the  arms  race  with  Ru.^- 
sla.  and  the  system  would  be  "obsolete"  be- 
fore It  U  fully  InaUlled. 

Against  these  arguments,  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration maintains  Russia  already  <; 
"deploying"  an  ABM  system,  as  well  as  rapid- 
ly Increasing  Its  arsenal  of  ICBMs,  and  China 
will  be  a  significant  nuclear  threat  by  the 
late  1970s.  Sentinel,  the  Pentagon  says,  would 
prevent  a  successful  Chinese  missile  attack 
limit  damage  from  an  accidental  launch 
from  any  source,  and  be  the  basis  for  tighter 
defense  for  our  land-based  Mlnuteman 
ICBMs.  if  needed  later. 

Who's  right,  and  who's  wrong? 

If  It  were  purely  a  matter  of  sentiment  and 
economy,  we  would  side  with  the  Sentinel's 
opponents.  There  Is  no  delight  In  shelling 
out  all  that  money  (with  billions  still  to 
come)  In  acquiring  some  new  outer-space  war 
machine. 

The  decisive  question,  however,  is:  Can 
we  afford  not  to  go  ahead?  How  can  we  take 
the  risk  of  not  putting  Sentinel  on  guard,  as 
an  added  defense  and  deterrent?  The  worst 
thing  that  could  happen  to  our  country  is 
its  destruction  in  a  nuclear  attack.  Any- 
thing less  than  that  we  can  handle.  But  we 
must  take  the  minimal  prudent  steps  to 
maintain  the  nation's  safety  against  nuclear 
attack,  even  If  it  is  expensive. 

Though  some  senators  argued  the  Sentinel 
go-ahead  would  only  make  the  Soviets  pile 
up  even  more  missiles.  Defense  Secretary 
Clark  Clifford  may  have  a  point  In  hoping  for 
Just  the  reverse:  that  evidence  of  America's 
unwillingness  to  lag  behind  in  the  ABM  de- 
partment will  prompt  the  Russians  into  tak- 
ing up  President  Johnson's  long-standing  of- 
fer to  negotiate  a  disarmament  treaty  apply- 
ing to  all  kinds  of  nuclear  missiles,  offensive 
and  defensive. 

One  other  point:  Now  that  the  Adminis- 
tration may  get  more  money  for  the  ABM. 
aren't  the  taxpayers  entitled  to  a  fuller  re- 
port on  what  Russia  and  China  are  doing  nu- 
clearly? 

For  six  or  seven  years  now  we've  been  told 
Russia  Is  "deploying"  an  ABM  around  Mos- 
cow. Just  how  primitive  or  sophisticated  is 
It?  And  China  was  supposed  to  test  its  first 
nuclear  ICBM  last  fall,  but  apparently  has 
not  dune  so.  Is  Peking  behind  schedule?  Be- 
fore we  go  all  out  with  Sentinel,  the  Govern- 
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ment  ought  to  answer  those  questions,  and 
keep  us  up  to  date. 


THERE  IS  NO  JUSTIFICATION  FOR 
TRIPLING  IN  THIS  DECADE  THE 
FEDERAL  COST  OF  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT— THE  TOTAL  NOW 
OVER   $17   BILLION  ANNUALLY 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  up  to 
now  there  have  been  few  reductions  in 
appropriations  designed  to  carry  out  re- 
cently passed  legislation  incident  to  the 
S6  billion  reduction  in  Federal  expendi- 
tures that  was  packaged  with  the  tax 
increase. 

One  can  only  become  increasingly 
worried  about  the  great  and  growing 
cost  of  research  and  development.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Tax  Foundation,  research 
and  development  expenditures  in  the 
past  decade  have  tripled— and  have  now 
reached  an  annual  total  in  the  Federal 
Government  of  over  $17  billion. 

One  notes  also  that  currently  we  are 
financing  many  millions  of  dollars  of  ad- 
ditional research  and  development  going 
on  in  other  countries,  including  devel- 
oped countries. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle entitled  "Budget  Shows  R.  &  D. 
Spending  Triples.  1959-69,"  and  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
July  1.  entitled  "Somebody's  Not  Listen- 
ing." be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
I  From     Tax     Foundation's     "Monthly     Tax 

Features,"  June  1968] 
BiDCET  Shows  R.  &  D.  Spending  Triples, 
1939-69 
In  fiscal  1969  which  begins  July  1,  approxi- 
mately $17  billion  will  be  spent  by  the  Fed- 
eral government's  departments  and  agencies 
for  research  and  development,  notes  Tax 
Foundation. 

Total  spending  for  R.  &  D.,  as  It  Is  called, 
will  be  three  times  greater  than  the  $5.8  bil- 
lion spent  In  fiscal  1959,  the  research  organi- 
zation says.  The  spending  total  for  the  new 
fiscal  vear  will  be  about  81  billion  greater 
than  for  fiscal  1968.  In  1969,  811  billion  will 
be  spent  for  development.  $5.7  billion  for  re- 
search, and  8665  million  for  R.  &  D.  facilities. 
About  one-half  of  the  total  spending,  $8.3 
billion,  vrtll  be  by  the  Defense  Department. 
Ten  years  ago  the  comparable  figure  was  $4 
billion. 

Approximately  one-fourth  of  total  1969 
.■-pending  for  reasearch  and  development  will 
be  done  by  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration.  $4.6  billion.  Ten  years 
ngo.  a  predecessor  agency  spent  8145  million. 
Lesser  expenditures  in  1969  are  listed  for  the 
.atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  and  the 
National  Science  Foundation. 

There  are  few  agencies  or  departments  of 
covernment  today  that  are  not  engaged  In 
conducting  some  kind  of  basic  or  applied 
research,  especially  that  basic  research 
conducted  In  the  nation's  colleges  and 
\jnlversltles. 

For  example  while  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment Is  estimated  to  spend  81.6  billion  for 
the  conduct  of  research  In  fiscal  1969.  the 
Justice  Department  Is  expected  to  spend  04 
:iiilllon. 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  July  1.  1968] 
SoMEBODT's  Not  Listening 
In  fiscal  1966.  the  TJ.S.  was  spending  about 
?^27  million  on  research  abroad.  820  million  of 


which  was  going  Into  developed  coimtries, 
such  as  In  Western  Europe  and  Japan. 

With  some  reason  the  House  Government 
Operations  Committee  decided.  In  1966,  that 
such  countries  could  afford  to  finance  their 
own  research.  Moreover.  It  found  many  of 
these  projects  of  dubious  urgency  or  even 
value.  And  It  asked  the  Budget  Bureau  to 
Issue  a  directive  limiting  overseas  research 
spending  and  cutting  the  costs  of  overseas 
science  offices  and  their  personnel. 

However,  the  committee's  current  review  of 
foreign  research  now  reveals  that  no  such  di- 
rective ever  was  issued.  One  result  has  been 
that  spending  on  projects  of  dubious  urgency 
has  been  continuing  at  a  relatively  high 
level — despite  the  budget  and  balance-of- 
payments  difficulties. 

For  Instance,  the  National  Institute  of 
Dental  Research  Is  committed  to  pay  $48,687 
to  Australian  dental  researchers  to  study  the 
teeth,  dental  arches  and  Jaws  of  Australian 
aborglnes.  This,  the  committee  concedes, 
could  be  of  interest  and  value  but  It  notes 
pointedly  that  "interest  and  possible  value 
do  not  constitute  urgency." 

It  Is  also  pretty  hard  to  defend  the  urgency 
of  an  $11,000  grant  to  a  French  scientist  for 
research  on  the  effect  of  light  on  the  nerve 
cells  of  sea  slugs.  Or  of  $15,700  paid  to 
Japanese  medical  scientists  for  studies  on  the 
relation  of  air  pollution  and  asthma  attacks 
In  the  Tokyo-Yokohama  area — especially 
when  there  surely  is  no  shortage  of  air  pollu- 
tion in  the  U.S.  or  of  U.S.  scientists  compe- 
tent to  make  that  kind  of  study. 

Uncovering  these  and  other  equally  non- 
urgent expenditures,  the  committee  asks,  not 
unreasonably,  all  Federal  agencies  to  aid  only 
the  foreign  research  which  is  urgently  needed 
by  the  U.S.,  cannot  be  carried  on  in  the  U.S. 
by  either  American  or  foreign  scientists,  and 
will  not  be  financed  by  foreign  countries  de- 
spite U.S.  efforts  to  obtain  that  financing.  It 
further  asks  a  report  In  90  days  of  remedial 
action  taken. 

What's  discouraging  about  the  steady  out- 
flow of  research  dollars  since  1966  Is  that  al- 
though Congressional  economizers  have  been 
saying  what  needs  to  be  said,  plainly  some- 
body's not  listening. 


CURRENT  PURCHASING  POWER— 
THE  GROWING  DANGER  OF  IN- 
FLATION. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  a 
study  by  the  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference Board  states  that  a  married  man 
with  two  children  who  earned  $5,000  in 
1939  has  to  earn  $14,282  today  in  order 
to  achieve  the  equivalent  in  purchasing 
power. 

In  this  connection  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  article  from  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  of  June  29.  "That 
Elusive  Purchasing  Po'wer"  be  inserted 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Wages  Grow,  but  Oh — That  Elusive  Pttr- 

CHASiNG  Power 

(By  Richard  A.  Nenneman) 

Boston. — The  average  married  man  with 
two  children  who  earned  $5,000  In  1939  paid 
$59  in  federal  income  and  social-security 
taxes.  He  took  home  $4,941.  He  was  better  off 
than  vou  think. 

To  "earn  the  equivalent  of  that  84,941  in 
purchasing  power  today,  he  would  need  to  be 
earning  $14,282,  according  to  a  study  by  the 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board. 

The  NICE  study  adjusts  wages  for  both 
Increased  taxes  in  the  interval  and  the  loss 
of  purchasing  power  through  inflation. 

The  longer  the  period  Involved,  the  less  this 
writer    trust.s    stetistics    of    thU    kind.    The 


things  we  are  measuring — both  the  objects 
themselves,  but  even  more  the  way  we  use 
them,  the  way  we  live — change  too  dras- 
tically. 

EFFECTS    OBSCURED 

Yet  even  after  making  these  allowances, 
the  whopping  Increases  In  wages  that  one 
has  to  show  Just  to  keep  even  are  too  big 
to  Ignore  entirely. 

Of  course,  If  you  were  earning  $5,000  In 
1939  and  had  two  children,  your  situation 
has  changed,  too.  The  children  are  grown. 
You  are  either  at  the  height  of  your  earn- 
ing power  today  or  already  retired.  Yet 
these  changes  in  our  own  living  patterns 
partially  obscure  the  effects  of  inflation  on 
our  lives. 

One  gets  a  Job  and  gets  an  annual  review. 
His  pay  goes  up  $500  or  $1,000 — that's  great. 
The  same  thing  happens  the  next  year. 
Tliat's  great,  too.  But  too  often  one  doesn't 
stop  to  ask  how  much  of  that  extra  thousand 
dollars  he  requires  Just  to  keep  even  with 
where  he  was  last  j  ear. 

CATCH-UP    PROCESS 

To  take  a  few  more  examples  from  the 
NICB  report,  a  man  earning  $25,000  30  years 
ago  kept  823,273  of  It  after  taxes.  To  buy  to- 
day what  that  823,000  would  have  purchased 
then,  he  has  to  be  earning  $84,641  ($34,188 
just  to  replace  lost  purchasing  power  and 
$27,180  for  taxes  on  that  high  an  income). 

The  NICB  has  also  shown  some  results  for 
the  20-year  period  since  1949.  This  omits  the 
war  and  its  Inflationary  effects,  so  the  dif- 
ferences are  not  as  marked.  On  the  other 
hand,  only  20  years  Instead  of  30  years  are 
being  measured. 

A  man  with  the  same  theoretical  family, 
earning  $10,000  20  years  ago,  would  need 
$15,000-plus  today  to  have  equivalent  pur- 
chasing power.  This  Is  an  Increase  of  50 
percent  in  dollar  income.  The  accompany- 
ing chart  gives  some  other  examples  for  the 
same  20-year  period. 

The  very  least  these  figures  demonstrate  Is 
that  a  large  part  of  the  average  salary  in- 
crease or  wage  contract  hike  is  a  catchup 
process:  it  doesn't  represent  true  economic 
gain. 

What  is  sobering  Is  that  during  much  of 
the  last  20  years  the  nation  has  had  little 
inflation,  the  Korean  period  was  inflation- 
ary, but  from  1958-65  the  nation  had  seven 
of  its  most  stable  years  In  terms  of  prices. 
If  the  experience  of  1967  and  1968  Is  not 
corrected  shortly,  the  catch-up  part  of  wage 
increases  will  grow  even  larger. 

INCREASE    DISTORTED 

There  are  several  things  wrrong  with  catch- 
ing up  with  Inflation  through  higher  wages: 

II  distorts  the  actual  economic  effect  of 
a  wage  increase.  This  leads  to  future  bick- 
ering at  the  conference  table  over  how  high 
an  increase  actually  was. 

Not  everyone  catches  up.  Retired  people, 
widows  on  fixed  Incomes,  etc.  have  no  salaries 
that  can  be  adjusted. 

Exports  become  harder  to  Increase,  u'aless 
other  nations  are  having  an  even  faster  rate 
of  Inflation. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  danger  Is  that  an  at- 
titude that  accepts  inflation  as  normal  Is 
destructive  of  savings  patterns  that  under- 
lie much  of  our  economic  and  social  sys- 
tem. 

The  present  rush  to  buy  stocks  Is  damp- 
ing the  growth  of  fixed  dollar  savings.  Yet 
a  squeeze  In  savings  will  eventually  hurt 
the  Individual  the  most.  Governments  can 
always  borrow  or  tax.  Corporations  can  Issue 
new  stock,  or  finance  a  lot  of  growth  through 
retained  earnings. 

STABILITT    AIDED 

But  an  individual,  who  through  most  of 
his  working  years  Is  paying  off  the  mort- 
gage on  his  houc'?  and  paying  for  a  suc- 
cession of  cars.  Is  dependent  on  the  avail- 
ability of  credit  at  moderate  Interest  rates. 
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Any  pronouncwd  dackenlng  In  prlvrnt*  mv- 
ings  In  savings  in^Ututloiu  would  eventually 
be  followed  by  an  increMe  in  public-sector 
activity  in  building  to  make  up  for  the  slack 
in  private  building.  This  wotUd  be  a  major 
social  change. 

For  the  past  generation,  the  relative  ease 
with  which  one  could  finance  private  home 
ownership  has  added  to  social  stability  In 
the  United  States.  But  this  could  become  a 
luxury  many  could  not  afford  If  the  notion 
grows  that,  because  of  Inflation,  fixed  dollar 
savings  (which  finance  home  ownership) 
are  not  as  safe  as  gambling  In  the  stock 
market. 

Inflation  fears  are  not  a  conservative  bogey. 
Price  stability  has  been  one  of  the  four 
cornerstones  of  American  economic  policy 
since  the  Pull  Employment  Act  of  1046.  As 
long  as  the  other  cornerstones  are  not 
Ignored,  price  stability  In  Its  own  right  Is 
as  humane  a  policy  as  full  employment. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nomini^tions  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  recieved,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  bill  (S.  1166)  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  pre- 
scribe safety  standards  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  natural  and  other  gas  by  pipe- 
line, and  for  other  purposes,  with  an 
amendment,  in  which  It  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  3102)  to 
postpone  for  2  years  the  date  on  which 
passenger  vessels  operating  solely  on  the 
inland  rivers  and  waterways  must  com- 
ply with  certain  safety  standards,  with 
amendments,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H  R  2758  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Horace 
H.  Easterday; 

H  R.  5959.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Amalla 
P    Montero; 

H.R.  11552  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
property  owners  In  Tate  County.  Miss  : 

H  R.  11782.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  accept  allot- 
ment relinquishments,  approve  a  lieu  allot- 
ment selection,  and  Issue  appropriate  patents 
therefor  to  the  heirs  of  Dolly  McCovey; 

H  R  14654  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Olga 
Concepclon  Perez  de  Lanlo:  and 

H  R.  15633.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
J.  Beas. 


following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

S.  322  An  act  to  restrict  the  disposition  of 
lands  acquired  as  part  of  the  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  System; 

S.  1361.  An  act  to  make  certain  reclama- 
tion project  expenses  nonreimbursable: 

S.  1401.  An  act  to  amend  title  I  of  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965. 
and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  3701.  An  act  to  provide  for  sale  or  ex- 
change of  Isolated  tracts  of  tribal  lands  on 
the  Plathead  Reservation,  Mont. 

H  R.  3639.  An  act  to  protect  the  public 
health  by  amending  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to  consolidate  certain  pro- 
visions assuring  the  safety  and  effectiveness 
of  new  animal  drugs,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

H  R  17734.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  80,  1968,  and  for  other  purposes. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as  indi- 
cated: 

H.R.  2758.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Horace 
H.  Easterday; 

H  Ji.  5969.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Amalla 
P.  Montero; 

H.R.  14654.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Olga 
Concepclon  Perez  de  Lanlo;  and 

H.R.  15633.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
J.  Beas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  11552.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
property  owners  In  Tate  County,  Miss., 
and 

H.R.  11782.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  accept  al- 
lotment relinquishments,  approve  a  lieu  al- 
lotment selection,  and  Issue  appropriate 
patents  therefor  to  the  heirs  of  Dolly  Mc- 
Covey; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  an- 
nounced that  on  today,  July  8,  1968,  the 
Vice  President  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled bills  and  joint  resolutions,  which 
had  previously  been  signed  by  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

S.  102.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  consider  a  i>etltlon  re  re- 
instatement of  an  oil  and  gas  lease  (Wyo- 
ming 0310090); 

S.  203.  An  act  to  amend  sections  13(b)  of 
the  acts  of  October  3.  1962  (76  Stat.  698.  704) , 
and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  443.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  consider  a  petition  for  re- 
instatement of  an  oil  and  gas  lease  (Wyo- 
ming 0280122); 

S.  823.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  reinstate  oil  and  gas  lease 
(Las  Cruces  063610); 

S.  1059.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  relating 
to  the  leasing  of  lands  in  Alaska  for  grazing 
In  order  to  make  certain  Improvements  In 
such  act; 

S.  2047.  An  act  to  exempt  certain  vessels 
engaged  In  the  fishing  industry  from  the  re- 
quirements of  certain  laws; 

S.  2837.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  establish  the  Cradle  of 
Forestry  In  America  In  the  Plsgah  National 
Forest  In  North  Carolina,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.R.  5404.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950  to  make 
changes  and  Improvements  in  the  organiza- 
tion and  operation  of  the  Foundation,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  6279.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  col- 
lection,    compUatlon,     critical     evaluation, 


publication,  and  sale  of  standard  reference 
data; 

H.R.  15979.  An  act  to  amend  section  2  of 
the  act  of  Auugst  1,  1958.  as  amended,  in 
order  to  prevent  or  minimize  injury  to  ti&h 
and  wUd^fe  from  the  use  of  Insestlcides, 
herbicide*,  fungicides,  and  other  pesticides: 

S.J.  Res.  165.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  August  II,  1968,  ,ts 
•'Family  Reunion  Day'"; 

H.J.  Res.  1111.  Joint  resolution  g^rantlng 
the  consent  of  Congress  to  certain  additional 
powers  conferred  upon  the  Kansas  City  Area 
Transportation  Authority  by  the  States  of 
Kansas  and  Missouri:  and 

H.J.  Res.  1302.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  Coresident  to  Issue  a  proclamatlrn 
designating  the  week  of  October  13,  1968.  m 
"Salute  to  Elsenhower  Week." 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Proposed  District  or  Columbia  Gun  • 
Control  Regulations 

A  communication  from  the  President  ut 
the  United  States,  urging  enactment  of  leg- 
islation to  strengthen  the  authority  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  City  Council  to  issue 
gun  regulations  that  will  effectively  protect 
the  safety  of  the  entire  community — with 
penalties  far  stronger  than  prescribed  bv 
existing  law;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dl.?- 
trlct  of  Columbia. 

Plans  for  Works  or  Improvement  Under 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Preven- 
tion Act,  as  Amended 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
plans  for  works  of  improvement  which  have 
been  prepared  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Prevention 
Act.  as  amended  (with  accompanying 
papers ) ;  to  tlie  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

Report  on  Overobligation  of 
Appropriations 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  > 
violation  by  an  ofiScer  of  the  Forest  Service. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  of  section  3679 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended,  con- 
cerning the  overobligation  of  appropriations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Report  or  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 

UNfrEO  States 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Export-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  reporting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  amount  of  Export-Import 
Bank  insurance  and  guarantees  Issued  in 
April  and  May  1968  in  connection  with  U.S. 
exports,  to  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  Hun- 
gary, and  Yug^oslavla;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations . 

Annual  Report  on  the  Relative  Cost  or 
Shipbuilding  in  the  Various  Coastal  Dis- 
tricts or  THE  United  States 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,   pursuant  to  law,   the  annual 
report  on   the  relative  cost  of  shlpbtilldlng 
in  the  various  coastal  districts  of  the  United 
States,   dated   June    1968    (with    an   accom- 
panying report);    the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

Seamen's  Act  or  1968 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  Improve  the  laws  relating  to  the 
documentation  of  seamen  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (With  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Reports  or  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the   United   States,   transmitting,   pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  of  the  opportimlty  for  sav- 
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Ings  in  space  programs  by  reevaluating  needs 
before  buying  faclllUes,  Department  of  the 
Air  Force,  dated  July  8,  1968  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Oonmilttee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  Stetes,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  need  to  Increase  home 
mortgage  Insurance  application  fees.  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
dated  July  8,  1968  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  ConMnlttee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Missouri  River  Basin  Project,  Kansas 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
draft  of  contract  proposed  with  the  Kansas- 
Bostwlck  Irrigation  District  No.  2,  Missouri 
River  Basin  project,  Kansas  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper);  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
Proposed  Concession  Contract  in  Hawaii 
Volcanoes  National  Park 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  proposed  concession  contract  in  the 
Hawaii  Volcanoes  National  Park  for  a  20-year 
period  from  January  1,  1968,  through  Decem- 
ber 31,  1987  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
.Affairs. 

.\uDrr  Report  of  Pacific  Tropical  Botanical 
Garden 
A  letter  from  the  attorneys  for  Pacific 
Tropical  Botanical  Garden,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  audit  for  the 
Corporation  for  the  period  from  January  1, 
1967,  through  December  31.  1967  (with  an  ac- 
rompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Report  of  Subversive  AcnvrriES  Controi. 
Board 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Subversive 
.Activities  Control  Board,  transmitting  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  of  the  Board  giving 
reasons  that  no  hearings  have  been  conducted 
')y  the  Board  during  the  period  from  Jan- 
uary 2,  1968,  to  June  30,  1968;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

I'ROPOSED     CONSTrrUTIONAL     AMENDMENT     RE- 
LATING TO  Elective  Franchise  of  Citizens 
Eighteen  Years  of  Age  or  Older 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment  relating  to 
the  elective  franchise  of  citizens  18  years  of 
age  or  older  (with  an  accompanying  paper); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


Third  Preference  and  Sixth  Preference 
Classifications  for  Certain  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
lion  and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
'  .f  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  re- 
ports relating  to  third  preference  and  sixth 
preference  classifications  for  certain  aliens 
(With  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

.\dmission  Into  the  Untted  States  or 
Certain  Defector  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  or  orders  entered  granting  admission 
Into  the  United  States  of  certain  defector 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Suspension  of  Deportation  or  Aliens 
Two  letters  from  the  Commissioner,  Imml- 
t;ratlon  and  Naturalization  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  copies  of  orders  suspending  deportation 
of  certain  aliens,  together  with  a  statement 
of  the  facts  and  pertlntent  provisions  of  law 
pertaining  to  each  alien,  and  the  reasons  for 
ordering  such  suspension  (with  accom- 
panying paper);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PETTITIONS    AND    MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

By  the  PRESIDING  OFFICER: 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services: 

■House  Concurrent  Resolution   157 
•Resolution  to  memorialize  the  Congress  of 
the    United    States    with   respect   to    the 
status  of  Port  Polk 

"Whereas,  Port  Polk  is  the  largest  of  three 
remaining  active  military  installations  in  the 
state  of  Louisiana,  and  Is  the  only  remaining 
Army  post  In  this  state;  and 

"Whereas,  Port  Polk  covers  approximately 
199,032  acres  of  land,  with  current  assets 
valued  at  $311,000,000.00;  and 

"Whereas,  since  this  land  was  seized  by 
expropriation  some  twenty-seven  years  ago. 
Port  Polk  has  been  activated  and  de-actl- 
vated  numerous  times,  each  time  causing  a 
tremendous  economic  and  eoclal  upheaval  in 
this  area  of  the  state  of  Louisiana;  and 

"Whereas,  even  though  Port  Polk  Is  as- 
signed a  so-called  'permanent'  status  as  a 
training  center  for  basic  and  advanced  In- 
dividual training,  the  slight  appropriations 
for  construction  on  this  post  and  the  fact 
that  there  are  no  permanent  family  quarters 
on  the  post  give  strong  indications  that  so- 
called  'permanent'  status  is  perhaps  only 
temporary;  and 

"Whereas,  off-base  hotislng  facilities  are 
dWacult  to  obtain  due  to  the  Justifiable  re- 
luctance of  the  civilian  population  to  con- 
struct housing  in  the  absence  of  firm  assur- 
ance that  Port  Polk  will  remain  on  active 
status  until  such  investments  could  be  re- 
couped; and 

"Whereas,  Fort  Polk  itself  Is  In  dire  need 
of  additional  hospital  facilities  to  replace  the 
present  facility  which  was  constructed  in 
1941,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  yearly 
maintenance  cost  on  this  outmoded  structure 
amounts  to  some  »121,750.00,  and  as  further 
evidenced  by  the  inadequacy  of  space  In  ac- 
commodating and  treating  personnel  on  the 
post  and  Viet  Nam  casualties;  and 

"Whereas,  the  citizens  of  this  area  and  of 
the  entire  state  of  Louisiana  would  welcome 
the  establishment  of  Fort  Polk  on  a  truly 
permanent  active  status. 

•Therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
state  of  Louisiana,  the  Senate  thereof  con- 
curring, that  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana  hereby  respectfully  urges  and  re- 
quests the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  take  appropriate 
measures  to  give  firm  assurances  to  the  Lou- 
isiana residents  in  the  Fort  Polk  area  that 
the  fort  will  remain  on  active  status,  partic- 
ularly bv  taking  steps  to  alleviate  the  present 
housing"  and  hospital  facility  shortages  by 
facilitating  the  construction  of  adequate 
housing  facilities  for  the  personnel  at  Fort 
Polk  and  the  construction  of  a  new  hospital 
at  Fort  Polk. 

"Be  It  Further  Resolved  that  copies  of 
this  Resolution  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  to  each  member  of  the  Louisiana  Delega- 
tion m  the  Congress." 

Resolutions  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce: 


•Resolutions  Memorializing  the  Congress 
of  -iHE  United  States  To  Enact  Legislation 
To  Establish  Daylight  Saving  Time  on  a 
Year-Long  Basis 
"Whereas,    The    question    of    establishing 

Daylight  Saving  Time  on  a  uniform  basis  for 

twelve  months  of  the  year  has  long  been  the 

subject  of  debate;  and 
"Whereas,  Investigation  and  study  of  this 


question  has  resulted  in  a  finding  that  some 
of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  such  sys- 
tem are:  workers  and  many  school  children 
would  arrive  home  In  Daylight  between  61 
and  85  more  days  than  they  do  under  the 
present  system;  a  savings  In  fuel  and  electric 
bills;  a  reduction  In  motor  vehicle  accidents; 
more  Daylight  hours  for  leisure  sports  and 
recreational  activities  and  greater  personal 
safety  for  adults  and  children  from  criminal 
attack;  therefore  be  It 

••Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  respectively  urges  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  enact  legislation 
establishing  Daylight  Saving  Time  on  a  year 
long  basis;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  preeldlng  offi- 
cer of  each  branch  of  Congress  and  the  mem- 
bers thereof  from  this  Commonwealth." 

Resolutions  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives,  Commonwealth   of   MassachusetUs;    to 
the  Committee  on  Finance: 
•Resolutions   Memoralizing   the   Congress 
or  THE  Untted  States  To  Enact  Legisla- 
tion   Providing    for    the    Absorption    by 
the   Federal   Government   of   the   Total 
Cost  of  Public  Welfare 
■Whereas,    The    Kerner    Commis,sion,    so- 
called,    has   recommended   that    the   federal 
government  absorb  the  total  cost  of  public 
welfare;  and 

"Whereas,  Public  welfare  currently  com- 
prises thirty-seven  per  cent  of  Massachu- 
setts' annual  budget;  and 

"Whereas,  The  present  budget  of  the  com- 
monwealth for  public  welfare  amounts  to 
approximately  four  hundred  and  fifty  mil- 
lion dollars;   and 

"Whereas,  The  increasing  costs  of  Medic- 
aid under  present  conditions  will  appreci- 
ably add  to  budgets  of  the  commonwealth  in 
the  future:  and 

•'Whereas,  Medicaid  is  a  valuable  program 
for  the  people  of  Massrichusetts  and  should 
be  continued:  and 

••Whereas.  The  cost  of  welfare  programs  is 
basically  a  federal  responsibility:  and 

■■Whereas,  Absorption  of  welfare  costs  by 
the  feder.il  government  would  release  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  for  both  prop- 
erty tax  reduction  and  needed  new  progres- 
sive programs  for  the  underprivileged  at  the 
.-=tate  level;  now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  general  court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts strongly  urges  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  take  early  favorable 
action  on  the  aforementioned  Kerner  Com- 
mission recommendation  so  that  appropri- 
ate planning  for  property  tax  reduction  and 
needed  new  programs  for  the  imderprlvl- 
leged  can  be  initiated  in  the  commonwealth; 
and  be  it  further 

•'Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  forwarded  by  the  State  Secretary  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  pre- 
siding officer  of  each  branch  of  the  Congress 
and  to  each  member  thereof  from  the  Com- 
monwealth." 

Resolutions  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives,  Commonwealth   of   Massachusetts;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiclnry : 
•Resolutions  Memorializing  the  Congress 
or  the  Unpted  .States  To  Adopt  'The  Battle 
Hymn   op  the  Repitblic'  as  the  Official 
Hymn  op  the  United  States 
"Whereas.  The  national  life  of  our  great 
country  Is  weakened  by  disunity,  distrust  and 
assassination  of  our  great  leaders;  and 

"Whereas.  In  recent  days  when  America  In 
paying  final  tribute  to  one  of  Its  great  leaders, 
Robert  P.  Kennedy,  the  singing  and  playing 
of  'The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic'  re- 
newed in  all  of  us  a  new  sense  of  allegiance 
to  our  flag,  loyalty  to  our  government  and 
concern  for  our  fellowman;  therefore  be  It 

"Resolved.  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  urges  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  adopt  the  hymn  'The  Bat- 
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tie  Hymn  ot  the  Republic'  as  our  national 
hymn:  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth  to  the  presiding  officer 
of  each  branch  of  Congress  and  to  each  mem- 
ber thereof  from  this  Commonwealth." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Chosen  Freeholders.  Union  County.  Eliza- 
beth. N.J..  praying  for  the  enactment  of 
strict  g\in-control  legislation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   the  Judiciary. 

A  petition,  signed  by  Nettle  DePalma.  and 
sundry  other  members  of  the  International 
Ladles'  Garment  Workers'  Union,  of  Los 
Angeles.  Calif.,  praying  for  the  enactment  of 
strict  gun-control  legislation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee ou  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  National 
Board  of  Directors,  Association  of  Ollwell 
Servicing  Contractors,  of  Dallas.  Tex.,  pray- 
ing for  the  enactment  of  effective  law  en- 
forcement legislation;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Trail  Commission.  Bismarck.  N.  Dak., 
favoring  the  enactment  of  legislation  relating 
to  land  Aad  water  conservation:  ordered  to 
lie  on  the-table. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr  HOLLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  3638  A  bin  to  extend  for  three  years 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  make  indemnity  payments  to  dairy  farm- 
ers for  milk  required  to  be  withheld  from 
commercial  markets  t>ecause  it  contains  resi- 
dues of  chemicals  registered  and  approved 
for  use  by  the  Federal  Government  (Rept. 
No.  1363). 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE.  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  without  amend- 
ment; 

H  R.  15S62.  An  act  to  extend  the  expira- 
tion date  of  the  act  of  September  19.  1966 
(Rept.  No   13  55  I : 

By  Mr  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H  R  4739.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  grant  long-term 
leases  with  respect  to  lands  in  the  El  Portal 
administrative  site  adjacent  to  Toeemlte  Na- 
tional Park.  Calif.,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  1364). 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an 
amendment: 

S.  3343.  A  bin  to  designate  certain  lands 
in  the  Pelican  Island  National  Wildlife  Ref- 
uge. Indian  River  County.  Fla..  as  wilder- 
ness (Rept.  No.  1366): 

S.  3379.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
In  the  Great  Swamp  National  Wildlife  Ref- 
uge, Morris  County,  N.J..  as  wilderness  (Rept. 
No.  1367);  and 

S.  3425.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
m  the  Monomoy  National  Wildlife  Refuge, 
Barnstable  County,  Mass.,  as  wilderness 
(Rept.  No.  1368). 

By  Mr.  NELSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an 
amendment : 

S.  3502.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
In  the  Seney,  Huron  Islands,  and  Michigan 
Islands  National  Wildlife  Refuges  In  Michi- 
gan, the  Gravel  Island  and  Green  Bay  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuges  In  Wisconsin,  and 
the  Mooeehorn  National  Wildlife  Refuge  In 
Maine,  as  wilderness  (Rept.  No.  1369). 

By  Mr.  MUSKIE.  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  3206.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended,  relat- 
ing to  the  construction  of  waste  treatment 


works,  and  to  the  conduct  of  water  pollution 
control  research,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  1370). 

By  Mr.  MUSKIE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,   with   amendments: 

S.  2525.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended,  to  con- 
trol pollution  from  vessels  within  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States  (Rept. 
No.  1371). 


EXECUTIVE    REPORT    OF   A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ELLSNDER.  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry: 

J.  Homer  Remsberg,  of  Maryland,  and  C. 
Everett  Spangler.  of  Nebraska,  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board.  Farm 
Credit  Administration. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  CASE: 
S.  3734.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nguyen  Thl 
Huong  and  her  minor  child;    to  the  Com- 
nxlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
BvMr.  HOLLINOS: 
S  3735.   A   bill   for   the   relief   of  Wolfang 
Osswald,  his  wife,  Mary  Murphy  Osswald.  and 
their    daughter.    Antoinette    Maria    Theresa 
Osswald;    to   the   Committee   on   the   Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MONTOYA: 
S.  3736.  A  bin   to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  sell  to  the  Village  of  Cen- 
tral, State  of  New  Mexico,  certain  lands  ad- 
ministered by  him  formerly  part  of  the  Port 
Bayard  Military  Reservation.  N.  Mex.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (by  request) : 
S.  3737.  A  bni  to  provide  for  Federal  Gov- 
ernment recognition  of  and  participation  In 
international  expositions  proposed  to  be  held 
in  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mansfuxd  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  ERVIN: 
S.  3738.  A  bill  to  amend  the  definition  of 
"felony"  in  title  IV  (adding  chapter  44  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code)  and  title  VII 
of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 
S.  3739.   A   bill   for  the   relief  of   Antonio 
Avlla  Gonzalez:    to   the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOMINICK: 
S.  3740.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Chan  Ol  Tal 
Wong;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JACKSON : 
8.3741.    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Bartul 
Ivcevlc;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


S.  3737— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  PROVIDE  FOR  FEDERAL  GOV- 
ERNMENT RECOGNITION  OF.  AND 
PARTICIPATION  IN,  INTERNA- 
TIONAL EXPOSITIONS  PROPOSED 
TO  BE  HELD  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  AND  FOR  OTHER  PUR- 
POSES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  provide  for  Federal  Gov- 
ernment recognition  of,  and  participa- 
tion in.  international  expositions  pro- 


posed to  be  held  in  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  proposed  bill  has  been  requested 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  I  am 
introducing  it  in  order  that  there  may  be 
a  specific  bill  to  which  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public  may  direct  their 
attention  and  comments. 

I  resei-ve  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 
this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested  amend- 
ments to  it,  when  the  matter  is  consid- 
ered by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks,  together  with  the 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
the  Vice  President  dated  June  24,  1968, 
and  a  statement  of  purpose  and  need  in 
its  support. 

I  regret  to  note  that  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  did  not  mention,  either  in  his 
letter  or  the  statement,  the  interest  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  in  this  matter.  Therefore, 
I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  junior 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  FulbrightI 
for  stimulating  executive  branch  inter- 
est in  the  formulation  of  a  Federal  policy 
toward  domestic  international  fairs.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  corre- 
spondence which  initiated  the  action 
leading  up  to  the  introduction  today  of 
this  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be_  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

ExEciTtvE  Office  op  the  Pbesident. 

Bt7REAU  or  THE  BinXiET. 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  9, 1966. 
Hon.  J.  William  Fulbiucht. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mk.  Chairman:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  May  20,  1966.  to  Mr.  Hughes  in 
which  you  Indicated  your  continuing  Inter- 
est In  general  legislation  dealing  with  do- 
mestic  International   fairs   and   expositions. 

We  appreciate  your  understanding  that 
thU  Is  a  complicated  subject  In  which  sev- 
eral governmental  agencies  have  an  Interest. 
We  are  continuing  our  attempt  to  arrive  at 
a  useful  position  on  this  matter.  Neverthe- 
less, because  of  the  complications  involved 
and  the  number  of  agencies  which  have  more 
than  a  passing  interest,  we  regretfully  do  not 
expect  to  be  able  to  reach  such  a  position  for 
some  time. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  United 
States  participation  In  international  exposi- 
tions will  be,  as  you  have  noted,  a  recurring 
problem  for  both  the  Legislative  and  Execu- 
tive Branches.  We  share  your  concern,  and 
we  want  you  to  know  that  the  absence  of  a 
position  on  this  problem  at  this  time  In  no 
way  Indicates  a  lack  of  Interest  on  the  part 
of  the  Executive  Branch. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Wihms)  H.  Rommel. 
Assistant  Director  for  Legislative  Ref- 
erence. 

Mat  20.  1966. 
Mr.  Phillip  S.  Hughes. 

Assistant  Director  for  Legislative  Reference. 

Executive  Office  of  the  President,  Bureau 

of  the  Budget,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Mb.  Hughes:  The  recent  submission 

by  the  Department  of  Commerce  of  the  report 

on  the  Hemlsfair  and  Interama  expositions 

as  required  by  law.  recalled  to  me  that  there 

has  been  no  substantive  reply  to  my  letters 

of  October  28,    1965   and  January    11.    1966, 

with  respect  to  general  legislation  dealing 
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with  domestic  International  fairs  and  exposi- 
tions. 

I  still  realize  that  this  Is  a  complicated 
subject  Involving  a  number  of  agencies  of  the 
government.  I  merely  want  to  express  my 
continuing  Interest  In  this  matter  aa  It  Is 
going  to  be  a  recurring  problem,  to  the 
Executive  Branch  as  much  as  to  the  Legisla- 
tlve  Branch. 

Sincerely  yours, 

"  W.  Pulbrickt, 

Chairman. 


r 


Executive    Office    or    the    Pres- 
ident, BtntEAU  or  the  Budget, 
Washington.  D.C,  January  20. 1966. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Fulbright, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  January  11,  1966,  to  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  concerning  a 
draft  bill  dealing  with  United  States  partici- 
pation In  Internatlonul  expositions  which  you 
sent  us  for  Executive  Branch  comments  on 
October  28,  1965. 

We  agree  that  United  States  participation 
in  International  expositions  Is  an  Important 
subject  worthy  of  the  beet  thought  available. 
I  regret,  however,  that  we  have  not  been  able 
lo  give  you  an  appropriately  well-considered 
reply  as  soon  as  we  htui  hoped  we  would. 

We  are  continuing  to  work  on  the  pro- 
posal and  have  asked  the  Interested  agencies 
which  have  not  yet  responded  to  our  request 
for  their  views  to  expedite  their  replies. 
Please  rest  assured  that  we  share  your  con- 
cern and  that  we  will  reply  Just  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Phillip  S.  Hughes. 
Assistant  Director  for 
Legislative  Reference. 

January  11,  1966 
Hon.  Charles  L.  Schultze. 
Director,  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Schultze:  I  refer  to  my  letter  of 
October  28.  1965  and  the  enclosed  draft  bill 
dealing  vrtth  United  States  participation  In 
international  expositions  held  within  the 
U.S.  I  realize  that  It  might  be  time-consum- 
ing to  get  a  coordinated  executive  branch  view 
on  the  approach  set  forth  In  the  draft  bill 
but  I  would  appreciate  anything  that  could 
be  done  to  expedite  a  report  since  the  Senate 
13  likely  to  return  to  this  subject  this  ses- 
sion. 

Sincerely  youns, 

J.  W.  FVlbright. 

Chairman. 


October  28.  1965. 
Hon.  Charles  L.  Schultze. 
Director.  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
\Va.shington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Schultze:  I  write  with  respect 
to  International  expositions  and  similar  proj- 
ects planned  to  take  place  In  the  United 
States.  As  you  no  doubt  are  aware,  the  Senate 
and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
have  had  some  difficulties  with  this  sub- 
ject during  the  past  session  and  will  be  faced 
with  this  question  again  next  January. 

The  problem,  as  I  see  It.  Is  that  Congress 
is  not  adequately  equipped  to  Judge  the 
merits  of  the  various  proposals  that  have 
been  presented  this  session  and  others  that 
will  unquestionably  come  up  In  the  future. 
The  only  sound  way  by  which  a  reasonable 
judgment  could  be  formed  would  be  for 
Senators  to  hold  hearings  In  the  communi- 
ties Involved,  assure  themselves  of  the  ade- 
quacy of  local  and  State  Interest,  check 
financial  records,  feasibility  reports,  etc.  You 
win  agree,  I  am  sure,  that  this  is  not  a  prac- 
tical legislative  function  In  the  light  of  the 
Congressional  workload. 

The  Executive  Branch  has  taken  a  com- 
mendable step  fon^ard  by  Issuing,  on  Oc- 


tober 2,  1964  the  "Rules  Governing  OfBclal 
U.  8.  Government  Assistance  to  Sponsors  of 
International  Expositions  Held  In  the  United 
States."  The  Committee  commented  favor- 
ably on  these  In  Its  report  on  the  HemlsFalr. 
a  marked  copy  of  which  Is  enclosed.  I  wonder 
If  It  would  not  be  feasible  to  broaden  the 
limited  purpose  of  these  regulations  and  en- 
act them  Into  law  so  that  henceforth  the 
Congress  would  be  presented  with  proposals 
for  U.  S.  participation  In  domestic  events 
only  after  they  have  been  thoroughly  ex- 
amined by  the  Executive  Branch  and  the 
latter's  recommendations  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress.  A  rough  draft  bill 
to  this  effect  Is  enclosed  which  might  stim- 
ulate alternative  suggestions.  It  might  even 
be  possible  to  authorize  the  President  to 
render  such  assistance  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate, subject  to  certain  criteria  and  limi- 
tations, to  sponsors  of  these  events  and  au- 
thorize such  appropriations  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  this  purpose.  At  any  rate.  I  would 
welcome  the  comments  of  the  Executive 
Branch  on  the  general  Idea  of  dealing  with 
this  subject  matter  on  a  broad  and  perma- 
nent basis.  It  would  be  helpful  to  have  your 
views  before  the  Congress  reconvenes  In 
January. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  W.  PfXBRIGHT, 

Chairman. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill, 
letter,  and  statement  will  be  printed  in 
the  RECORD. 

The  bill  <S.  3737)  to  provide  for  Fed- 
eral Government  recognition  of  and  par- 
ticipation in  international  expositions 
proposed  to  be  held  in  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Mansfield,  by  request,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3737 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hofuse 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Congress  finds  that: 

(a)  International  expositions,  when  proper- 
ly organized,  financed,  and  executed  have  a 
significant  Impact  on  the  economic  growth 
of  the  region  surrounding  the  exposition  and 
under  appropriate  international  sanction, 
are  important  Instruments  of  national  policy, 
particularly  In  the  exchange  of  ideas  and 
the  demonstration  of  cultural  achievements 
between    people; 

(b)  In  view  of  the  widely  varying  cir- 
cumstances under  which  International  ex- 
positions have  developed  in  the  United 
States,  the  different  degrees  to  which  the 
Federal  Government  has  assisted  and  par- 
ticipated In  such  expositions,  and  the  In- 
creasing number  of  proposals  for  future  ex- 
positions, the  national  Interest  requires  that 
Federal  action  concerning  such  exfjositions 
be  given  orderly  consideration;  and 

(c)  Such  orderly  consideration  Is  best 
achieved  by  the  development  of  uniform 
standards,  criteria,  and  procedures  to  estab- 
lish the  conditions  under  which  the  Govern- 
ment hereafter  wUl  (A)  recognize  Interna- 
tional expositions  proposed  to  be  held  In 
the  United  States,  and  (B)  take  part  In  such 
expositions. 

Sec.  2.  Federal  recognition,  (a)  Any  In- 
ternational exposition  proposed  to  be  held 
In  the  United  States  shall  be  eligible  on  ap- 
plication from  Its  sponsors  to  receive  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  Federal  Government  upon  a 
finding  of  the  President  that  recognition  will 
be  m  the  national  Interest.  In  making  such 
a  finding  the  President  shaU  consider: 

(1)  a  report  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 


which  shall  Include  (A)  an  evaluation  of 
purposes  and  reasons  for  the  exposition,  and 
(B)  a  determination  that  guaranteed  fi- 
nancial and  other  support  has  been  secured 
by  the  exposition  from  affected  State  and 
local  governments  and  from  business  and 
civic  leadership  of  the  reflon  and  others,  in 
amounts  sufBcient  In  his  Judgment  to  as- 
sure the  successful  development  and  prog- 
ress of  the  exposition; 

(2)  a  report  by  the  Secretary  of  State  that 
the  proposed  exposition  qualifies  for  consid- 
eration of  registration  by  the  Bureau  of  In- 
ternational Expositions  (hereafter  referred  to 
as  BIE);  and 

(3)  such  other  evidence  as  the  President 
may  consider  to  be  appropriate. 

(b)  Upon  a  finding  by  the  President  that 
an  International  exposition  Is  elig:lble  for 
Federal  recognition,  the  President  may  take 
such  measures  recognizing  the  exposition  as 
he  deems  proper  including,  but  not  limited 
to: 

(1)  presenting  of  an  official  request  by  the 
United  States  for  registration  of  the  exposi- 
tion by  the  BIE; 

(2)  providing  for  fulfillment  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Convention  of  November 
22,  1928,  as  amended,  relating  to  Interna- 
tional expositions;  and 

(3)  extending  Invitations,  by  proclama- 
tion or  by  such  other  manner  he  deems 
proper,  to  the  several  States  of  the  Union 
and  to  foreign  governments  to  take  part  in 
the  exposition,  provided  that  he  shall  not 
extend  such  an  Invitation  until  he  has  been 
notified  officially  of  BIE  registration  for  the 
exposition. 

(c)  The  President  shall  report  his  actions 
under  this  section  promptly  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

Sec.  3.  Federal  Participation.  The  Federal 
Government  may  participate  In  an  Interna- 
tional exposition  proposed  to  be  held  In  the 
United  States  only  upon  the  authorization 
of  the  Congress.  If  the  President  finds  that 
Federal  participation  Is  In  the  national  In- 
terest, he  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  his 
proposal  for  such  participation,  which  pro- 
posal shall  Include: 

(a)  evidence  that  the  International  ex- 
position has  met  the  criteria  for  Federal  rec- 
ognition and,  pursuant  to  section  2  of  this 
Act.  It  has  been  so  recognized: 

(b)  a  statement  that  the  International 
exposition  has  been  registered  by  the  BIE; 
and 

(c)  a  plan  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  in  cooperation  with  other  inter- 
ested departments  and  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  Federal  participation 
in  the  exposition.  In  developing  such  a  plan, 
the  Secretary  shall  give  due  consideration  to 
whether  or  not  the  plan  should  Include  the 
construction  of  a  Federal  pavilion  and,  If  so, 
whether  or  not  the  Government  would  have 
need  for  a  permanent  structure  In  the  area 
of  the  exposition.  In  the  event  such  need  is 
established,  the  Secretary  may  Include  in 
his  plan  a  recommendation  that,  as  a  con- 
dition of  participation,  the  Government 
should  be  deeded  a  satisfactory  site  for  the 
Federal  pavUlon,  In  fee  simple  and  free  of 
Hens  or  other  encumbrances.  The  Secretary 
shall  seek  the  advice  of  the  Administrator 
of  the  General  Services  Administration  to 
the  extent  necessary  In  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection. 

Sec.  4.  Establishment  and  Publication  of 
Standards  and  Criteria. 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  establish  and 
maintain  standards,  definitions,  and  criteria 
which  are  adequate  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  Sec.  2(a)  (1)  and  Sec.  3(c)  of  this  Act;  and 

(b)  Standards,  definitions,  and  criteria 
established  by  the  Secretary  and  such  re- 
visions In  them  as  he  may  make  from  tlms  to 
time  shall  be  published  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister. 

Sec.  5.  The  President  may  withdraw  Fed- 
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eral  recognition  or  participation  whenever 
ha  flnda  that  contlntilng  recognition  or 
participation  would  be  Inconsistent  with  the 
national  Interest  and  with  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

See.  6.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  affect  or 
limit  the  authority  of  Federal  Departments 
and  Agencies  to  participate  in  International 
expositions  or  events  otherwise  authorized  by 
law. 

Sec.  7.  Section  8  of  Public  Law  89-685  Is 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  8.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  cut  the  purposes  of  thta  Act. 

The  letter  and  statement,  presented 
by  Mr.  Mansfield,  are  as  follows: 

The  Secsetart  or  Commerce. 
Waihington.  DC.  June  24. 1968. 
Hon  Hubert  H  Hdmphbet, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
US.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  for  Con- 
gressional consideration  are  four  copies  of 
a  draft  bill  "To  provide  for  Peder.U  Govern- 
ment r«oognitlon  of  and  pkartlrlpntlon  in 
International  expositions  to  be  held  In  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes."  and 
four  copies  of  a  statement  of  purpose  and 
need  In  Its  support. 

International  expositions  has  tradition- 
ally played  a  role  In  commemorating  major 
human  achievements  or  in  celebrating  out- 
standing national  events — current  and  his- 
torical. However,  during  the  last  several 
years  there  have  been  proposals  for  holding 
many  such  expositions  In  the  United  States 
and  a  concomitant  Increase  In  the  fre- 
quency of  requests  by  local  sponsors  for 
Federal  recognition  and  participation. 

The  bill  submitted  to  you  today  reflect* 
the  conclusion  of  the  Executive  Branch  that 
a  more  orderly  approach  toward  interna- 
tional expositions  la  necessary.  Enactment 
of  the  bin  will  provide  both  the  Congress 
and  the  Executive  Branch  a  meaningful 
framework  by  which  a  rational  assessment 
can  be  made  of  exposition  proposals,  wheth- 
er Federal  l.ivolvement  would  be  In  the  na- 
tional Interest,  and  the  extent  and  nature  of 
such  Involvement. 

The  benef.ts  of  the  bill  would  not.  how- 
ever, accrue  solely  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Local  sponsors  would  have  available 
clear  guidelines  to  be  followed  before  their 
plans  would  be  eligible  for  consideration  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  objectives  of  the  bill  go  hand  In  hand 
with,  and  are  a  necessary  supplement  to.  the 
recent  Senate-approved  accession  to  the 
Paris  Convention  which  provides  for  United 
States  membership  in  the  Bureau  of  Inter- 
national Expositions  iBIE).  While  member- 
ship In  this  organization  will  subject  the 
United  States  to  regulations  dealing  with 
the  organization,  operation  and  frequency  of 
International  expositions,  the  BIE  rules 
are  not  concerned  with  purely  Internal  ex- 
position procedures  of  member  nations.  The 
bill  Is  directed  towards  establishing  such 
Internal  procedures  for  the  United  States. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  urges  en- 
actment of  the  draft  bill. 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  that  enactment  of  the  draft  bill 
would  be  consistent  with  the  Administra- 
tion's objectives. 

Sincerely  youra, 

Howard  J.  Samuels. 
Acting  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Statemknt  of  Purpose  and  Nkxo 
Over  the  past  several  years  there  have 
been  an  increasing  number  of  proposals  by 
local  sponsors  for  international  expositions  to 
be  held  In  the  United  States.  These  proposals, 
for  the  most  part,  have  Included  efforts  by 
sponsoring  authorities  to  obtain  the  recogni- 
tion and  participation  of  tvoth  the  Federal 
Government  and  foreign  governments.  It  U 


In  the  national  interest  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  recognize,  endorse  and/ or  par- 
ticipate In  only  the  most  worthy  and  viable 
of  these  projects.  However.  It  has  become 
apparent  that  some  form  of  Federal  action 
would  become  necessary  so  that  proposals 
might  be  evaluated  m  the  light  of  general 
criteria  bearing  on  the  national  Interest.  To 
this  end.  the  Executive  Branch  htts  con- 
cluded that  (a)  the  United  States  should 
accede  to  the  Paris  Convention  of  1928,  which 
established  the  Bureau  of  International  Ex- 
positions (B.I.E.),  and  (b)  permanent  legis- 
lation should  be  enacted  which  would  es- 
tablish basic  criteria  for  Federal  Govern- 
ment recognition  and  participation  In  fu- 
ture domestic  expositions. 

On  April  30.  1968,  the  Senate  agreed  to 
the  accession  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Paris  Convention.  The  Senate  Conunlttee 
recognized  during  Its  hearings  on  this  mat- 
ter that  United  States  membership  In  the 
BIE.  was  a  necessary  first  step,  but  that 
accession  should  be  supplemented  by  perma- 
nent legislation  that  would  establish  com- 
plementary standards  and  criteria  governing 
recognition  and  participation  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  any  expo.sltion  held  in  the 
United  States  The  Department  of  Commerce 
has  been  the  agency  primarily  responsible 
for  Federal  assistance  to,  and  participation 
in.  international  expositions  held  within  the 
United  States,  and  we  urge  enactment  of 
the  draft  bill. 

While  the  BIE.  provides  discipline  in  the 
organization,  operation  and  frequency  of 
International  expositions,  it  is  not  concerned 
with  Internal  exposition  procedures  of  a 
member  nation.  The  bill  is  directed  toward 
establishing  Internal  procedures  for  the 
United  SUtes. 

The  bin  wotild  provide  specific  guide- 
lines to  prospective  sponsors  in  the  United 
States  as  to  the  terms  and  conditions  under 
which  the  Federal  Government  will  (a) 
recognize  a  given  exposition,  and  (b)  be  an 
ofllclal  participant  in  It.  With  respect  to 
recognition,  the  bill  would  establish  criteria 
under  which  the  President  could  determine 
the  national  Interest  of  an  exposition  before 
granting  official  recognition.  The  bill  would 
provide  that  a  recognition  take  the  form 
of  an  official  request  by  the  President  to  the 
B.I.E.  for  international  registration  and  an 
invitation  to  the  several  States  of  the  Union 
and  foreign  governments  to  take  part  In  the 
event. 

The  bill  also  would  establish  orderly  pro- 
cedures under  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  consider  becoming  a  participant 
In  the  proposed  event.  Basically,  these  pro- 
cedures would  provide  that  the  President, 
after  finding  that  Federal  participation  in  an 
International  exposition  Is  In  the  national 
interest,  transmit  a  proposal  for  such  par- 
ticipation to  the  Congress  for  approval.  The 
bill  would  require  evidence  that  the  event 
meets  the  criteria  tor.  and  has  received.  Fed- 
eral recognition,  a  statement  that  the  pro- 
posed event  has  received  the  sanction  of  the 
BIE..  and  an  approved  plan  for  the  Federal 
participation  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

The  President  Is  empowered  by  the  bill  to 
withdraw  Federal  recognition  or  participa- 
tion In  cases  where  subsequent  events  have 
shown  that  continued  Federal  Interest  In  the 
exposition  would  no  longer  be  in  the  na- 
tional Interest. 

The  bin  would  leave  the  ultimate  author- 
ity to  approve  Federal  participation  In  Con- 
gress while  empowering  the  Executive 
Branch  to  give  orderly  preliminary  con- 
sideration  to  proposed  events. 


printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  LMr.  Baker],  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  BoggsI,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  BayhI,  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson],  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virgrinia  [Mr.  Randolph  I , 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Tydings]  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the 
bill  (S.  2525)  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended,  to 
control  pollution  from  vessels  within  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Termessee  [Mr.  Baker],  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  [Mr.  Spong]  be  added 
as  cospon-sors  of  the  bill  (S.  3206)  to 
amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Act. 
as  amended,  relating  to  the  construction 
of  waste  treatment  works,  and  to  tho 
conduct  of  water  pollution  control  re- 
search, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Magnuson]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  bill  (S.  3685)  to  amend  section  2(3\ 
section  8c(2).  and  section  8c(6)  (I)  of 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement 
Act  of  1937.  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 
OP  BILLS 

Mr.   MUSKIE.   Mr.   President,   I   ask 
unanimous    consent    that,    at   its   next 


OMNIBUS  CRIME  BILL- 
AMENDMENT 

AMKI«DMENT    no.  S77 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  3  years  ago 
based  on  studies  conducted  by  the  Juve- 
nile Delinquency  Subcommittee,  I  stated 
that  the  United  States  was  the  dumping 
ground  for  the  castoff  military  surplu.^ 
arms  of  the  world.  I  pointed  to  the  fact 
that  1  million  guns  a  year  were  beini: 
imported  Into  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding the  vast  numbers  of  "Saturday 
night  specials"  and  the  war  surplus  of 
the  nations  of  the  world. 

Today  only  the  numbers  have  changed. 
To  date  this  year,  the  State  Department 
has  issued  licenses  which  would  allow 
1.300,000  guns  to  be  imported  into  the 
United  States. 

In  addition,  license  requests  for  an  ad- 
ditional 300,000  guns  are  p>ending. 

The  importers  and  their  methods 
of  importing  are  familiar  to  the  sub- 
committee. 

The  importation  of  starter  guns  and 
parts  of  firearms  appear  to  be  as  preva- 
lent this  year  as  was  the  case  3  years  aeo. 

The  "Saturday  night  specials"  con- 
tinue to  rank  among  the  favorite  imports. 

I  believe  that  the  recent  enactment  of 
the  omnibus  crime  bill  with  its  strict  im- 
port controls  on  firearms  in  title  IV  have, 
as  it  were,  spurred  on  the  importers  to 
cash  in  on  a  6-month  effective  date  on 
those  import  controls. 

It  appears  that  they  intend  to  import 
just  as  many  firearms  as  possible  before 
December  15,  1968,  the  effective  date  of 
title  IV  of  the  crime  bill. 


It  was  certainly  never  my  intention  to 
create  such  a  situation. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  was  the  intent 
of  the  Congress  either. 

I  have  written  to  the  President  and  the 
Attorney  General  to  see  if  some  executive 
action  might  be  taken  to  prevent  the  fur- 
ther development  of  a  domestic  civilian 
ai-senal.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  copies  of  letters  I  have 
written  to  the  President  and  the  Attor- 
ney General. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibits  1  and  2.) 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  corrective 
action  may  pose  a  problem  to  the  admin- 
istration on  those  licenses  already  issued. 

However,  I  feel  the  Congress  can  take 
steps  to  prevent  the  further  unchecked 
flow  of  guns  into  this  coimtry  in  the 
coming  months. 

I  will  therefore  introduce  an  amend- 
ment at  this  time  to  title  rv  of  the  omni- 
bus crime  bill  to  make  immediate  the 
effective  date  of  the  import  controls  in 
tliat  act. 

I  hope  that  my  distinguished  colleagues 
will  join  me  in  stopping  this  obvious  last- 
ditch  attempt  by  certain  gunrunners  to 
flood  the  United  States  with  3  million 
lethal  weapons.  We  should  give  the  Gov- 
ernment an  opportunity  to,  "tool  up"  so 
that  it  can  efficiently  administer  the  law. 
We  certainly  did  not  intend  to  allow  gun- 
runners to  flood  the  coimtry  with  surplus 
military  junk. 

I  think  I  should  point  out  that  the  im- 
porters I  am  concerned  with  this  morn- 
ing are  not  the  old-line  established  firms 
importing  quality  weapons  that  will  still 
be  importable  under  title  IV.  I  am  talking 
about  the  type  of  importer  and  "gun  nm- 
ner"  that  created  the  gun  problem  in 
this  coimtry  by  finding  loopholes  in  the 
v.eakly  drawn  Federal  Firearms  Act 
and  by  selling  guns  in  an  irresponsible 
manner. 

A  review  of  those  licenses  issued  and 
Uiose  {lending  at  the  Monitions  Control 
Board  reveals  the  same  names  and  the 
same  cheap  handgims  that  have  turned 
up  in  police  precincts,  high  crime  areas, 
and  in  the  hands  of  criminals,  muggers, 
and  robbers  all  over  the  country. 

One  of  the  more  Illustrious  members  of 
tills  group  is  the  man  who  sold  a  mail- 
order submachine  gun  to  a  student  at  the 
University  of  Mississippi  in  the  middle  of 
racial  strife  on  that  troubled  campus.  He 
claimed  the  weapons  were  inoperable  but 
the  subcommittee  easily  fired  one  fully 
automatic  after  2»/2  minutes  of  tinkering. 
He  is  the  man  who  sold  Lee  Harvey 
Oswald  a  mail-order,  surplus  military  .38 
which  Oswald  used  to  kill  Officer  J.  D. 
Tippett. 

He  is  the  man  who  sold  11 -year-old 
Duane  Kraft  a  cheap,  defective  pen  gun 
that  blew  up  in  the  boy's  hand. 

He  is  the  man  who  sold  thousands  of 
mail-order  guns  to  Chicago's  citizens 
one-fourth  of  whom  were  criminals. 

He  i^  the  man  who  sold  a  .38  caliber 
.surplus   foreign   military   weapon   to   a 

16-year-old  Arlington  youth  who  killed 
his  14-year-old  friend. 

When  we  asked  this  importer  and 
mail-order  gun  dealer  how  he  felt  about 
the  deaths  and  tragedies  that  resulted 


from  his  indiscriminate  sale  of  weapons, 
he  said : 

If  they  have  the  money,  I  sell  them  the 
guns,  it  doesn't  make  any  difference  to  me 
what  they  do  with  them. 

It  is  this  type  of  irresponsible  im- 
porter and  dealer  that  I  am  talking 
about  today  and  it  is  this  type  of  im- 
porter against  whom  I  direct  my 
amendment. 

We  did  not  pass  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  Act  to  give  these  gunrunners  6 
months  to  flood  the  Nation  with  foreign- 
made  and  military  surplus  firearms  and 
to  put  more  guns  into  the  hands  of 
criminals. 

We  passed  the  bill  to  reduce  crime  and 
to  stop  the  traffic  of  guns  to  the 
criminals. 

I  submit  this  amendment  today  to 
help  achieve  that  purpose,  and  I  ask 
that  it  be  given  immediate  consideration 
both  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  'No.  877 >  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield? 
Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  This  gunrunner  the 
Senator  speaks  of,  is  he  a  licensed  gun 
dealer? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
as  of  now,  all  one  has  to  do  is  pay  $1 
to  obtain  a  license.  So  he  has  a  license, 
and  so  have  many  other  people  who 
should  not  have  them.  The  effect  of  this 
new  law  will  be  to  tighten  this  procedure 
up  and  establish  .standards  that  will 
make  it  reasonably  difficult  for  a  man  to 
obtain  a  license.  I  tried  to  make  certain 
that  we  will  get  only  responsible  li- 
censees. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  distinguished  Senator 
says  there  is  no  examination,  there  are 
no  qualifications  neces.sary,  no  studies 
made  as  to  one's  character,  or  anything 
else,  for  a  man  to  obtain  a  license,  that 
all  he  needs  is  $1? 
Mr.  DODD.  The  Senator  is  right. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  up  to  now, 
most  of  these  licensees  were  not  truly 
dealers  at  all  but  they  obtained  licenses 
in  order  to  give  themselves  the  oppor- 
tunity to  traffic  in  f,'uns  under  the  cover 
of  a  license  which  they  never  should  have 
been  given.  Thus,  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  give  my  amend- 
ment quick  consideration  and  stop  the 
flooding  of  this  country  with  these  weap- 
ons which  we  thought  we  were  stopping 
when  we  passed  the  omnibus  crime  bill. 
The  strange  thing  about  this  situation  is 
that  in  the  countries  from  which  they 
are  imported,  the  government  does  not 
allow  their  own  people  to  buy  them.  They 
dump  them  on  us  and  the  worst  elements 
in  our  society  get  than  and  use  them  for 
the  commission  of  crimes  of  all  kinds. 

I  am  sure  that  Senators  will  agree  with 
me  that  this  is  the  kind  of  thing  we  had 
better  stop  right  away.  If  we  do  not  stop 
it,  then  there  will  be  millions  of  guns 


dumped  upon  us  before  the  law  can  be 
made  effective;  and,  thereafter,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  the  Federal  Government 
might  well  be  in  the  position  of  offering 
to  pay  these  importers  to  remove  all  this 
stuff  from  the  market.  So  that  in  two 
ways  we  will  be  paying  a  dreadful  price 
for  the  situation  which  we  will  have  al- 
lowed to  prevail. 

By  way  of  illustration  I  would  point 
out  that  two  of  these  importers  who 
have  applied  for  licen.ses  to  bring  in  these 
junk  guns  are  convicted  mail-order  por- 
nographers.  They  should  not  have 
licenses  at  all.  But  they  go  right  on  get- 
ting licenses  to  import  these  lethal 
weapons. 

For  these  reasons.  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  act  promptly  to  plug  up  this  loop- 
hole in  the  law. 

ExHiBrr  1 

July  5,  1968. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  As  the  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  to  Investigate 
Juvenile  Delinquency,  I  have  for  the  past 
7  years  been  concerned  over  the  misuse  of 
Inexpensive,  foreign  military  surplus  fire- 
arms which  have  been  dvimped  into  the 
United  States  and  which  contribute  a  great 
deal  to  the  crime  problem  with  which  this 
country  is  presently  faced  Under  Title  IV  of 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  Bill,  we  will 
substantially  dry  up  this  massive  flow  of 
arms  from  oversea.^. 

We  now  find  that  in  anticipation  of  the 
passage  of  the  Import  controls  found  In 
Title  IV  certain  domestic  Importers  since 
January  1.  have  obtained  licenses  that  could 
result  in  the  Importation  of  over  1.300,000 
foreign  firearms  In  addition,  since  you 
.'^igned  the  Omnibus  Crime  Bill  into  law,  new 
requests  for  import  licenses  have  been  made 
which  could  result  in  an  additional  300,000 
plus  firearms  being  dumped  Into  the  United 
States.  I  am  sure  that  by  the  time  we  reach 
the  effective  date  of  the  BUI,  December  16. 
the  total  will  well  pass  the  3  million  mark. 
As  you  know,  the  effective  date  provision 
of  Title  IV  of  the  Crime  Bill  was  set  up  to 
allow  the  proper  Federal  agencies  time  to 
establish  the  machinery  for  enforcing  the 
law.  It  was  never  my  intention  to  give  Im- 
porters ample  time  to  import  millions  of 
weapons  that  will  be  used  to  kill,  malm  and 
rob  citizens  of  the  United  States  during  the 
years  to  come.  I  am  sure  this  was  not  your 
intention  either.  I  would,  therefore,  request 
that  you  Issue  an  Executive  Order  that  would 
properly  circumscribe  this  last  minute  at- 
tempt of  the  Nation's  gun  runners  to  pro- 
mote more  crime  and  heartbreak  for  Amer- 
ica's citizens  in  ihe  future  I  would  be  glad 
to  cooperate  with  your  office  in  working  out 
the  proper  bteps  that  should  be  taken  to 
guarantee  against  making  America  more  of 
an  armed  camp  than  It  already  Is. 
With  kindest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  J.  Dodo, 

Chairman. 

Exhibit   2 

July  5,  1968. 
Hon.  Ramsey  Clark, 

Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  Washington^  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Attorney  General:  I  have  been 
Informed  that  you  are  aware  of  the  situa- 
tion that  exists  relative  to  the  Office  of  Muni- 
tions Control  m  the  Department  of  State.  I 
refer  to  the  outstanding  and  pending  import 
licenses  in  process  In  that  office  which  could 
mean  the  dumping  of  literally  millions  of 
foreign  made  and  foreign  military  surplus 
firearms  into  the  United  States. 
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I  have,  today,  written  Preeldent  Jobnaon 
aaklng  that  be  taaue  an  Executive  Order 
vhlch  would  Immediately  effect  a  morato- 
rium on  the  activities  of  domestic  Importers 
and  tbe  operations  of  the  OfRce  of  Munitions 
Control  until  a  determination  can  be  made 
•a  to  whether  this  maaatve  movement  of  arms 
will  have  the  effect  of  promoting  lawles&neas, 
criminal  behavior  and  civil  disorder  In  the 
United  States. 

To  the  extent  that  your  office  has  the 
authority  to  take  proper  action  to  prevent 
the  Importation  of  seversU  millions  of  these 
Inexpensive  "Saturday  Night  Specials"  and 
"Man  Stoppers"  I  am  ready  to  do  all  I  can  to 
help  you  and  I  offer  the  help  and  the  support 
of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  to  Investigate 
Juvenile  Delinquency. 

The  Intent  of  Congress  In  providing  a  6 
month  effective  date  In  Title  IV  of  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  BUI  was  to  allow  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  necessary  machinery  for  the  en- 
forcement provisions  of  the  Title.  It  cer- 
tainly was  never  the  intention  of  Congress  to 
give  a  6  month  grace  period  to  Importers  so 
that  they  could  diunp  millions  of  these 
weaporvs  into  the  country  which  I  think  you 
will  agree  win  not  promote  the  safety  and 
welfare  of  our  citizens. 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  based  on  the 
Investigations  of  your  own  Department  and 
the  Investigations  of  the  Congress,  that  the 
existence  of  millions  of  these  foreign  surplus 
pistols,  revolvers,  rifles  and  shotguns  pre- 
sents a  clear  and  present  danger  to  the 
Umted  Sutes  of  America. 

With  kindest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  J.    Dodd. 

Chairman. 


NOTICE  OP  MOTION  TO  SUSPEND 
THE  RULE— AMENDMENT  TO  LEG- 
ISLATIVE BRANCH  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL,   1969 

AMZNOMXNT    NO.    878 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  submitted 
the  following  notice  in  writing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL  of  the  stand- 
ing rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby  give  notice 
In  writing  that  It  is  my  intention  to  move  to 
suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
18038)  making  appropriations  for  the  legisla- 
tive branch  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1969.  and  for  other  purposes,  the  follow- 
ing amendment:  On  page  34.  between  lines 
IS  and  17.  insert  the  following : 

"Szc.  106  (a)  The  stationery  allowance,  as 
authorized  by  law,  for  each  Senator  shall 
hereafter  be  available  only  for  ( 1 )  pur- 
chases made  through  the  Senate  stationery 
room  of  stationery  and  other  office  supplies 
for  use  for  official  business,  and  i2)  reim- 
bursement upon  presentation,  within  thirty 
days  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  allowance  is  provided,  of  receipted 
Invoices  for  purchases  elsewhere  of  station- 
ery and  other  office  supplies  (excluding  items 
not  ordinarily  available  In  the  Senate  sta- 
tionery room)  for  use  for  official  business 
In  an  office  maintained  by  a  Senator  in  his 
home  State.  Any  part  of  the  allowance  for 
Stationery  which  remains  unobligated  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  1969  or  any  subsequent 
fiscal  year  shall  be  withdrawn  from  the 
revolving  fund  established  by  the  Third  Sup- 
plemental Appropriation  Act.  1957  (71  Stat. 
188:  2  use.  46a  1).  and  covered  Into  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury. 

"(b)  The  stationery  allowance,  as  author- 
ized by  law,  for  each  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  each  Resident  Commis- 
sioner shall  hereafter  be  available  only  for 
(1)  purchases  made  through  the  House  sta- 
tionery room  of  stationery  and  other  office 
supplies  for  use  for  official  business,  and  (2) 
reimbursement  upon  presentation,  within 
thirty   days  after   the  close   of   the  session 


for  which  the  allowance  is  provided,  of  re- 
ceipted invoices  for  ptirchases  elsewhere  of 
stationery  and  other  office  supplies  (exclud- 
ing items  not  ordinarily  available  in  the 
House  stationery  room)  for  use  for  official 
business  In  an  office  maintained  by  a  Mem- 
ber in  hla  home  State.  Any  part  of  the 
stationery  allowance  which  renuilns  unob- 
ligated at  the  end  of  the  session  for  which 
It  Is  available,  beglnnidg  with  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  Ninety-first  Congress,  shall  be 
withdrawn  from  the  revolving  fund  estab- 
lished by  the  Legislative  Branch  Appropria- 
tion Act,  1948  (61  Stat.  366:  3  U.S.C.  46b  1), 
and  covered  Into  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  also  sub- 
mitted an  amendment,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  him,  to  House  bill  18038. 
making  appropriations  for  the  legisla- 
tive branch  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1969.  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and 
to  be  printed. 

(For  the  text  of  amendment  referred 
to,  see  the  foregoing  notice.) 

/a<CNDMENT    NO.    8T» 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  sub- 
mitted an  amendment,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  him.  to  House  bill  18038, 
supra,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  July  8,  1968,  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tion: 

S.  102.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  consider  a  petition  for  rein- 
statement of  an  oil  and  gas  lease  (Wyoming 
0310090): 

S.  203.  An  act  to  amend  sections  13(b) 
of  the  acta  of  October  3,  1963  (76  Stat.  608, 
704)  and  for  other  purposes: 

S.  322.  An  act  to  restrict  the  disposition 
of  lands  acquired  aa  part  of  the  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  System: 

S.  443.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  consider  a  petition  for  rein- 
statement of  an  oil  and  gas  lease  (Wyoming 
0280122): 

S.  823.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  reinstate  oil  and  gas  lease 
Las  Cruces  063610: 

S.  1059.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  relating 
to  the  leasing  of  lands  in  Alaska  for  grazing 
In  order  to  make  certain  improvements  In 
such  act: 

S.  1251.  An  act  to  make  certain  reclama- 
tion projecta  nonreimbursable: 

S.  1401.  An  act  to  amend  Utle  I  of  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  2047.  An  act  to  exempt  certain  vessels 
engaged  in  the  fishing  Industry  from  the  re- 
qulrementa  of  certain  laws: 

S.  2701.  An  act  to  provide  for  sale  or  ex- 
change of  Isolated  tracts  of  tribal  lands  on 
the  Flathead  Reservation.  Mont.: 

S.  2837.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  establish  the  Cradle  of  For- 
estry in  .\merlca  in  the  Plsgah  National  For- 
est  In  North  Carolina,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

8J.  Res.  165.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  August  U,  1968,  as 
'Family  Reunion  Day." 


Sparkman  ] ,  acting  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  a  public  hearing  is  ex- 
pected to  be  held  on  the  Nonprollferatlon 
Treaty  on  Wednesday.  July  10,  1968,  at 
10  ajn.,  in  the  caucus  room  of  the  Old 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  and  Mr 
William  C.  Foster,  Director  of  the  Anns 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  will 
be  the  principal  witnesses. 

Although  the  treaty  has  not  formally 
been  received  by  the  Senate  as  of  today, 
it  is  anticipated  that  it  will  be  formally 
received  tomorrow.  The  text  of  the  treaty 
has,  of  course,  been  available  for  some 
weeks. 


My  8,  1968 
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NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  AIRCRAFT 
CRASH  LITIGATION,  S.  3305  AND 
S. 3306 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Judlclar>'  Com- 
mittee's Subcommittee  on  Improvements 
in  Judicial  Machinerj',  I  wish  to  an- 
nounce the  continuation  of  hearings  for 
the  consideration  of  S.  3305  and  S.  3306. 
These  bills  would  Improve  the  Judicial 
machinery  by  providing  for  Federal  ju- 
risdiction and  a  body  of  unifoim  Federal 
law  for  cases  arising  out  of  certain  opera- 
tions of  aircraft. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  July  18, 
1968,  at  9:30  a.m..  in  room  6226,  New 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Any  person  who  wishes  to  testify  or 
submit  a  statement  for  inclusion  in  the 
record  should  communicate  as  soon  as 
possible  with  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
provements in  Judicial  Machinery,  room 
6306.  New  Senate  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON  NONPRO- 
LIFERATION  TREATY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 


TRIBUTES  TO  SENATOR  HILL 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  Senate  there  have  been  many  out- 
standing Americans  and  renowned  legis- 
lators; and  it  is  a  sad  business  that  onr 
of  the  greatest  of  them  all.  Lister  Hill. 
of  Alabama,  has  announced  that  he  is 
leaving  us  at  the  end  of  his  present  term 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  where 
he  began  his  career  in  1923.  Senator  Hill 
served  as  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Affairs;  and  because 
of  his  other  superb  accomplishments,  hov. 
many  remember  that  he  was  the  autho; 
of  the  original  bill  which  resulted  in  the 
unification  of  the  Armed  Services  under 
the  Defense  Department? 

Lister  Hnx  also  was  the  author  oi 
such  legislative  landmarks  as  the  TVA 
Act,  the  Rural  Telephone  Act,  the  Rural 
Housing  Act,  the  GI  bill  of  rights  for 
World  War  n  and  Korean  veterans,  and 
the  Vocational  Education  Act.  In  addi- 
tion, he  was  coauthor  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958. 

1  cite  this  broad  range  of  other  im- 
portant legislation  only  because  it  should 
not  be  overshadowed  by  his  preeminence 
in  the  field  of  health  legislation. 

The  Hospital  and  Health  Center  Con- 
struction Act  of  1946  bears  his  imprint. 
It  was  the  Hill-Burton  Act  which  brought 
some  9,200  general  hospitals,  health 
centers,  and  other  health  and  medical 
facilities  of  all  kinds  to  the  Nation. 

At    times    almost    slnglehandedly   he 


was  Instrumental  in  gaining  greatly  in- 
creased support  for  medical  research  at 
the  National  Instltiites  of  Health,  the 
Nation's  medical  schools  and  other  re- 
search institutions— «11  designed  to  in- 
vestigate the  cause  and  cure  of  crippling 
and  killing  diseases. 

Lister  Hill  is  rightly  known  as  the 
Nation's  "statesman  for  health." 

A  citation  from  the  University  of 
Peiuisylvania  awarding  him  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  puts  its 
well: 

The  brilliant  son  of  a  distinguished  sur- 
peon,  Uster  HIU  has  advanced  the  cause  of 
uiedlclne  through  a  series  of  extraordinary 
legislative  enactments.  It  may  be  that,  dur- 
ing his  four  decades  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  he  has  done  more  for  public 
health  than  any  American. 

Senator  Hill  has  been  the  recipient 
ut  countless  honorary  degrees  including 


one  from  Washington  University,  that 
outstanding  medical  school  in  my  own 
State  of  Missouri.  It  was  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alabama  and  Coliunbla  University 
respectively  that  he  earned  academic  and 
law  degrees. 

To  the  Nation's  rare  good  fortune, 
i.ersonal  charm  and  grace  have  com- 
bined with  industry  and  wisdom  to  es- 
I  ablish  the  character  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Alabama.  His  retire- 
ment is  a  loss  to  the  Senate  as  well  as  a 
deep  personal  loss  to  my  wife  and  my- 
self, because  he  has  been  and  is  a  be- 
loved friend. 

To  his  lovely  wife  Henrietta  as  well  as 
to  Lister  himself,  we  wish  many  more 
vears  of  happiness  that  have  been  so 
i  ichly  earned  by  this  great  public  servant. 
Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  delighted  to  yield  to  my  beloved  col- 
league, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  express  my 
heartfelt  and  sincere  appreciation  to  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri for  his  most  generous  words,  not 
only  because  they  oome  from  one  of  my 
dearest  and  best  friends,  but  also  be- 
cause they  come  from  one  of  America's 
outstanding  statesmen. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  to  the  Senator, 
and  I  am  sure  that  my  wife,  Henrietta, 
will  join  with  me  in  my  words  of  ap- 
preciation to  the  Senator  and  his  lovely 
wife. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator.  He 
could  have  said  my  thoughts  better  than 
I,  but  not  with  greater  sincerity. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  concur 
in  and  associate  myself  with  the  elo- 
quent statement  made  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Missouri 
regarding  the  career  and  service  of  the 
able  senior  Senator  from  Alabama. 

At  an  earlier  testimonial  dinner,  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  speak  in  eulogy  of 
'he  service  and  the  record  of  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Alabama.  I 
then  spoke  at  greater  length,  if  not  with 


greater  eloquence,  than  has  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Missouri. 

The  service  of  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Alabama  has  encom- 
passed not  only  his  State  and  his  Na- 
tion, but  also  the  world.  His  service  has 
been  particularly  appreciated  and  has 
been  especially  valuable  to  the  people 
whom  I  have  the  honor,  in  part,  to  rep- 
resent. The  role  he  has  played  in  the 
TVA  Act,  in  health,  in  hospital  con- 
struction, and  in  many  other  programs 
from  which  the  people  of  my  State  have 
directly  and  multitudinously  benefited, 
makes  him  a  beloved  character  to  all 
Tennesseans  and,  I  am  sure,  to  all 
other  Americans. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  able  senior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee for  his  remarks  and  concur  in 
them  without  reservation.  Tlie  way  the 
people  of  Tennessee  feel  about  Lister 
Hill  is  exactly  the  way  the  people  of 
Missouri  feel  about  Lister  Hill. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  express  to 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  my  heartfelt  thanks  and  ap- 
preciation for  his  generous  remarks.  I 
deeply  appreciate  the  remarks  coming 
from  a  dear  friend  of  mine  and  one  with 
whom  I  have  worked  through  the  years 
in  the  advancement  of  these  different 
programs  to  which  the  Senator  has  re- 
ferred. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  to  him  and  thank 
him  again  and  again. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  testimonial  dinner  at 
which  I  delivered  this  speech,  I  pointed 
out  that  the  senior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama in  a  very  genial  and  generous  way 
described  my  speech  as  the  most  elo- 
quent of  my  career  ,and  then  he  added, 
"Because,  of  course,  you  had  the  best 
subject." 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Florida. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  add 
my  voice  to  the  eloquent  words  of  trib- 
ute being  paid  to  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Years  ago  I  coined  a  term  for  him 
which  I  have  used  since,  and  if  he  re- 
sents it,  he  has  not  indicated  that  he 
does.  I  call  him,  "the  Lord  Chesterfield 
of  the  Senate,"  and  I  think  very  prop- 
erly so,  because  of  his  generosity,  his 
cordiality,  and  his  always  gentlemanly 
words  on  every  occasion  and  toward 
evei-y  person. 

Whenever  I  go  to  any  health  or  hos- 
pital meeting  or  to  any  hospital  in 
Florida,  one  of  the  first  questions  I  am 
asked  is,  "How  is  Senator  Hill,  of  Ala- 
bama?" 

Then  they  go  on  to  tell  me  that  their 
hospital  or  their  health  center  has  been 
made  possible  in  the  size  that  it  exists — 
or,  perhaps,  at  all— by  the  generous  help 
extended  through  the  provisions  of  the 
Hill-Burton  Act. 

I  believe  that  no  other  Member  of 
Congress  is  better  loved  in  my  State.  I 
hope  he  will  come  there  more  frequently 
than  he  has  recently.  I  can  assure  him 
and  the  Senate  that  the  people  of  Flor- 


ida always  will  feel  greatly  indebted  to 
Lister  Hill,  of  Alabama. 

The  same  applies  with  respect  to  his 
dear  wife,  Henrietta.  My  wife,  Mary, 
thinks  there  is  nobody  quite  like  Henri- 
etta. Some  2  or  3  years  ago,  when  Henri- 
etta sent  us  an  autographed  copy  of  a 
book  she  had  written,  it  was  understood 
that  that  was  to  be  one  of  our  treasured 
possessions,  and  it  has  so  remained. 

They  are  a  remarkable  pair,  who  have 
done  great  things,  not  only  for  their 
State  and  for  their  Nation  but  also  in  the 
field  of  bringing  together  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  a  rela- 
tionship which  otherwise  would  not  have 
been  so  warm  and  so  kindly  and  so  gen- 
erous as  it  has  been  because  of  the 
presence  and  the  attitude  of  Lister  Hill 
and  his  good  wife,  Henrietta. 

I  join  in  these  expressions  of  tribute 
to  Lister  Hill. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  S^YMINGTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HILL.  I  thank  my  good  friend  and 
neighbor,  with  whom  I  have  worked  in 
close  cooperation  In  the  Senate  for  some 
years,  for  his  most  generous  remarks.  I 
deeply  appreciate  them.  I  hope  that  in 
some  way  I  may  be  worthy  of  the  kind 
and  generous  remarks  that  have  been 
made  this  morning. 

Surely,  I  know  that  my  good,  sweet 
wife,  Henrietta,  will  greatly  appreciate 
the  kind  words  that  have  been  spoken 
about  her  today. 

From  the  depths  of  my  heart,  I  thank 
you. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  if  It 
were  necessary  to  do  so,  I  believe  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama  has 
shown  why,  for  years  now,  I  have  chosen 
to  call  him  "the  Lord  Chesterfield  of  the 
Senate."  He  is  going  to  be  the  Lord  Ches- 
terfield of  the  Senate  in  my  book  always. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
able  senior  Senator  from  Florida,  sis 
usual,  has  put  his  fine  mind  on  the  core 
of  the  problem  of  recognition  of  this 
great  man. 

Millions  of  Americans  who  are  or  have 
been  ill,  or  old,  or  crippled,  or  poor,  have 
benefited  by  his  magnificent  efforts  to 
ameliorate,  if  not  to  solve,  their  prob- 
lems. To  him  it  will  all  be  an  eternal 
monument. 

In  addition,  I  hke  the  phrase  "Lord 
Chesterfield,"  as  used  by  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Florida,  because  surely  no 
finer  pentleman.  in  the  true  .sense  of 
that  word,  has  ever  been  a  Member  of 
this  body. 

When  the  late  John  F.  Kennedy  left 
us,  perhaps  the  finest  article  written 
about  him,  by  one  of  his  closest  friends, 
was  entitled  "He  Had  That  Special 
Grace."  One  of  the  reasons  we  all  love 
and  respect  Lister  Hill  is  that  he  has 
that  special  grace. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


THE  SUPREME  COURT 
NOMINATIONS 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  earlier  to- 
day, I  listened  to  the  colloquy  between 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  and  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  with  re- 
spect to  the  possible  sine  die  adjourn- 
ment of  Congress. 
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I  wish  to  express  the  view  that  the 
Senate  should  not  adjourn  or  even  con- 
sider sine  die  adjournment  until  action 
Is  had  upon  President  Johnson's  nomina- 
tion of  Justice  Portas  for  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States.  To  do  so  would  set 
an  unwise  precedent:  because  the  objec- 
tion raised  to  the  confirmation  of  the 
nomination  of  Justice  Portas  has  not 
been  directed  to  the  merits  of  the  man. 
to  the  probity  of  the  opinions  rendered, 
or  to  the  quality  of  the  service  he  has 
rendered,  but.  rather,  upon  the  ground 
that  President  Johnson,  who  submitted 
the  nomination  in  June  1968.  had  an- 
nounced that  he  will  not  seek  reelection. 
In  other  words,  the  objection  to  action 
by  the  Senate  now  is  based  upon  the 
caveat  that  President  Johnson  is  a 
'lame-duck  President." 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
elected  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  President 
of  the  United  States  not  for  SVi  years 
but  for  a  constitutional  term.  It  seems  to 
me  pecQliarly  groundless  and  illogical  to 
take  the  position  and  to  ask  the  Senate  to 
endorse  and  sanction  the  position,  by 
inaction  on  its  own  part,  that  though 
Mr  Johnson  is  President  of  the  United 
States,  he  should  not  exercise  the  full 
powers,  duties,  and  prerogatives  of  that 
high  office.  It  would  be  equally  illogical, 
equally  groundless  to  suggest  that  Pres- 
ident Johnson  should  not  conclude  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  Vietnam  war 
on  the  grounds  that  such  an  important 
function  should  not  be  performed  by  the 
present  President  but  be  reserved  or 
postponed  for  action  by  the  next  Presi- 
dent. 

So.  for  the  Senate  to  refuse  or  to 
fail  to  come  to  a  vote  upon  this  nomina- 
tion on  such  illogical  and  groundless 
tenns  would  be  a  dangerous,  an  un- 
worthy, and  an  unwise  precedent. 

I  will  not  speak  to  the  merits  of  this 
nomination  at  this  time  I  do  raise  the 
question  of  the  advisability  of  adjourning 
or  even  considering  adjournment  before 
action  is  had  upon  this  nomination.  The 
President  has  exercised  his  constitutional 
responsibilities,  performed  his  lawful 
duty.  It  is  now  for  the  Senate  to  con- 
sider the  nomination.  I  do  not  maintain 
that  the  Senate  has  the  duty  to  confirm. 
It  does  have  the  duty  to  consider  and  to 
take  action  upon  the  nomination.  The 
performance  of  duty  is  more  Important 
than  an  early  adjournment  and.  for  that 
matter,  more  Important  than  recesses  for 
political  conventions. 


REPRESENTATIVE     ROBERT     L.     P. 
SIKES.  OF  FLORIDA 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  today, 
his  colleagues  in  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate are  paying  tribute,  as  I  now  am 
pleased  to  do.  to  Representative  Robert 
L.  P.  SiKES,  of  Florida's  First  Congres- 
sional District,  for  setting  a  new  mark 
for  length  of  service  in  Congress  of  a 
Member  from  Florida. 

On  July  5.  1968.  Representative  Sixes 
exceeded  the  service  of  the  former 
recordholder.  the  late  Senator  Dimcan 
U.  Fletcher,  who  ably  served  our  State 
here  for  27  years  and  106  days.  Also,  in 
1963  Bob  Sixes  surpassed  the  service 
mark  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of 


a  Member  from  Florida  which  was  set  by 
the  late  Stephen  M.  Sparkman.  of  Tam- 
pa, who  retired  in  1917  after  22  years  of 
service  in  that  body.  He  would  have  at- 
tained both  marks  earlier  had  it  not  been 
for  his  resignation  from  the  House  near 
the  end  of  the  78th  Congress  in  October 
1944,  to  perform  commissioned  service  in 
the  U.S.  Army  on  an  important  overseas 
mission.  Reelected  in  November  of  that 
year,  he  resumed  his  seat  in  the  House 
for  the  79th  Congress  in  January  1945. 

Bob  Sixes  began  his  long  period  of 
highly  capable  .service  to  the  people  of 
Florida  and  to  the  Nation  as  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  Jan- 
uary 3.  1941.  He  has  been  reelected  to 
each  succeeding  Congress  and  bids  fair  to 
repeat  that  process  in  November. 

It  is  not  how  long  Bob  Sixes  has  served 
that  is  of  major  importance,  but  the  type 
of  service  he  has  rendered  to  the  people 
of  Florida  and  the  United  States  forms 
the  basis  for  the  honor  we  pay  our  col- 
league on  this  occasion.  His  ability  to  go 
quicldy  and  aggressively  to  the  heart  of 
problems,  and  his  wisdom  in  arriving  at 
their  solutions  have  been  a  strong  force 
in  the  House  for  many  years  and  a  bul- 
wark to  our  close-knit  delegation  in  Con- 
gress whose  reputation  for  close  coopera- 
tion is  exceeded  by  no  other.  Bob  has 
been  a  splendid  representative  of  the 
people  of  his  district  and.  on  many  occa- 
sions, the  people  of  all  of  Florida. 

I  salute  my  colleague  and  friend.  Bob 
Sixes,  and  wish  him  many  more  years  of 
constructive  service  in  the  House. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Florida. 

BOB  SIXES  errs  sexvicc  rccobd 

Mr  SMATHERS  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  concur  in  all  that  has  been  said  by  my 
distinpiuished  senior  colleague  with  re- 
spect to  Bob  Sixes. 

Today  there  will  be  held  in  the 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building  a  recep- 
tion honoring  the  dean  of  the  Florida 
congressional  delegation.  Robert  L.  P. 
Sixes,  who  has  now  served  in  the  Con- 
gress longer  than  any  Florldlan  has 
served.  Bob  Sixes,  who  has  completed 
more  than  27  years  of  service  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  has  also  dem- 
onstrated outstanding  qualities  of  lead- 
ership during  that  period  of  service,  not 
only  among  our  own  Florida  congres- 
sional delegation  but  in  the  House  itself. 
As  a  key  member  of  the  distinguished 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  Bob 
Sixes,  is  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the 
most  knowledgeable  and  hard-working 
Members  of  the  House. 

Bob  Sixes,  who  has  been  elected  to 
Congress  14  times,  has  now  served 
Florida  longer  than  the  previous  record- 
holder,  the  late  Senator  Duncan  U. 
Fletcher,  who  had  served  27  years  and 
106  days.  We  who  serve  with  Bob  Sixes 
from  Florida  are  hoping  that  he  will  con- 
tinue to  add  to  his  record  of  service,  one 
which  has  been  of  benefit  to  his  State 
and  his  Nation,  for  so  long. 

I  join  with  the  members  of  our  Florida 
delegation,  the  Florida  State  Society,  the 
University  of  Florida  and  Florida  State 
Alumni  Associations  and  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia  Alumni  Asosciation,  all 


of  whom  are  paying  tribute  to  Bob  Sixes 
today.  In  saluting  this  great  American. 

Mr.  RUSSET. I..  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  as  one 
who  has  known  the  able  Representative 
from  Florida.  Robert  Sixes,  for  prac- 
tically all  of  his  life,  I  desire  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  made  by  both 
distinguished  Senators  from  that  State. 

Under  any  standard  that  might  be 
applied.  Bob  Sixes  is  an  outstanding' 
Member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
be  on  the  same  side  with  him  on  a  num- 
ber of  issues,  in  conference  partlcularl\ : 
and  I  have  had  the  misfortune  to  have 
him  as  an  adversary  on  one  or  two  oc- 
casions. He  is  a  stout  fighter  who  is  al- 
ways Informed  on  the  subject  In  which 
he  is  Interested. 

I  am  particularly  proud  of  the  fact  that 
Bob  Sixes  was  boi-n  in  Georgia,  is  a  na- 
tive of  Georgia,  and  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Georgia,  as  well  as  the 
University  of  Florida.  We  are  very  prou:l 
of  him  In  Georgia  and  we  share  the 
feelings  just  expressed  by  the  Senatoi.s 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  tham: 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Georgia 
and  also  my  dlstincuished  colleague  from 
Florida  for  their  kind  comments.  Then 
comments  are  fully  merited  by  the  per- 
sonality and  record  of  Representative 
Bob  Sixes. 
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DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE  MEDAL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pre.';- 
Ident.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  1339,  S,  3671. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  .\ 
bill  (S.  36711  to  provide  for  the  strikuv. 
of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  founding  oi 
Dartmouth  College. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Their  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hmtse 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  lii 
conunemoratlon  of  the  two  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege by  the  grant  of  a  royal  charter  from  King 
Oeorge  III  on  December  13,  1769,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  strllce  and  furnish  to  Dartmouth 
College,  Hanover,  New  Hampshire,  not  more 
than  twenty-flve  thousand  medals  with  suit- 
able emblems,  devices,  and  Inscriptions  to  be 
determined  by  Dartmouth  (ioUege  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. The  medals  shall  be  made  and  delivered 
at  such  times  as  may  be  required  by  Dart- 
mouth College  In  quantities  of  not  less  than 
two  thousand,  but  no  medals  shall  be  made 
after  December  31.  1970.  The  medals  shall  be 
considered  to  be  national  medals  within  the 
meaning  of  section  3561  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (31  t7.S.C.  368). 

Sbc.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treastiry  shall 


cause  such  medals  to  be  struck  and  furnished 
at  not  less  than  the  estimated  cost  of  man- 
ufacture, including  labor,  materials,  dies. 
u.ie  of  machinery,  and  overhead  expenses,  and 
security  satisfactory  to  the  Director  of  the 
MUU  shall  be  furnished  to  Indemnify  the 
United  States  for  the  full  payment  of  such 

costs.  .        ^     ,  J 

Sec  3  The  medals  authorized  to  be  Issued 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  of  such  size 
or  sizes  and  of  such  various  metals  as  shall 
bp  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury m  consultation  with  Dartmouth  College. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  (No.  1359).  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

GENERAL   STATEMENT 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  stolke  and  furnish  to  Dart- 
mouth College.  Hanover.  N.H..  no  more  than 
■^5  000  national  medals  commemorating  the 
200th  .innlversary  of  the  founding  of  Dart- 
mouth College.  The  medals  are  to  be  pro- 
duced at  no  cost  to  the  United  States.  No 
medals  will  be  produced  after  December  31, 
V,)70.  The  design  of  the  medals.  Including  the 
cinblenif.  devices,  and  inscriptions  is  to  be  de- 
termined bv  Dartmouth  College  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
the  medals  will  be  of  such  size  or  sizes  and 
(.;  such  various  medals  as  shall  be  deter- 
lumed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In 
consultation  with  Dartmouth  College.  Tliey 
m.iy  be  furnished  in  quantities  of  not  less 
than  2,000  upon  security  satisfactory  to  the 
Director  of  the  Mint  to  indemnify  the  United 
States  for  full  payment  of  all  costs.  Includ- 
ing the  estimated  cost  of  labor,  materials, 
dies,  use  of  machinery,  and  overhead  ex- 
})enses. 

HISTORY    OF    DARTMOUTH    COLLEGE 

Dartmouth  College,  in  Hanover.  N.H..  has 
a  200-vear  hlstorv  that  Is  rich  In  achieve- 
ment, "excitement,  and  distinction.  It  was 
lounded  bv  Eleazar  Wheelock  as  an  institu- 
tion for  "the  education  and  instruction  of 
outh  of  the  Indian  tribes  •  •  •  and  also  of 
E.ngllsh  Youth  and  others."  December  13. 
1969.  will  mark  the  bicentennial  anniversary 
nt  the  granting  of  the  charter  by  King 
George  ni.  making  It  the  last  of  the  colonial 
colleges  and  ninth  oldest  institution  for 
liigher  education  In  the  United  SUtes. 

In  spite  of  the  Revolutionary  War  and  con- 
stant, inhibiting  poverty,  the  early  college 
-alned  strength.  By  the  turn  of  the  century 
tiie  Dartmouth  Medical  School,  one  of  the 
:irst  of  Its  kind  In  America,  had  been  estab- 
lished. Just  20  years  after  its  founding.  Dart- 
mouth was  graduating  more  students  than 
cither  Y.ale  or  Princeton. 

A  landmark  In  the  early  history  of  the 
.  illege  occurred  In  1819  when  Dartmouth 
\irvlved  an  attempt  to  negate  Its  charter 
in  the  famous  Dartmouth  College  case  argued 
before  the  Supreme  Court.  Thanks  to  the 
impassioned  defense  of  Daniel  Webster,  one 
of  the  college's  most  distinguished  gradu- 
ates, the  Court  handed  down  a  decision  that 
established  the  sanctity  of  contracts  and  had 
•.ar-reachlng  Implications  for  the  later  devel- 
opment of  American  society. 

In  1871.  a  grant  from  another  Dartmouth 
graduate.  Sylvanus  Thayer,  the  "Father  of 
the  U.S.  Military  Academy,"  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Thayer  School  of  Engineer- 
ing. Later,  in  1899.  the  Amos  Tuck  School  of 
Business  Administration  was  founded,  now 
he  oldest  graduate  school  of  business  ad- 
inlnUtratlon  In  the  United  States.  With  the 
addition  to  the  college  of  these  associated 
.schools,  today  Dartmouth  Is  a  university  In 
all  but  name. 


The  innovative  heritage  of  the  early  col- 
lege Is  still  evident  In  Its  academic  life  to- 
day.   Dartmouth's    three-term,    three-course 
curriculum,    for    example,    has    given    more 
scope  to  teaching  and  more  emphasis  to  In- 
dependence   and    depth    In    learning.    "Hie 
imlque  combination  of  a  time-sharing  com- 
puter system  and  the  use  of  a  simplified  pro- 
graming language  called  BASIC  makes   the 
resources  of  a  multl-mlUlon-doUar  computer 
instantly  available  to  the  entire  college  com- 
munity;  and  remote  terminals  aUow  access 
by  other  universities  hundreds  of  miles  away. 
Dartmouth's  Baker  Memorial  Library  and 
associated   libraries  offer  students   a  selec- 
tion of  nearly  1  million  volumes.  The  Hop- 
kins Center  for  the  Creative  and  Performing 
Arts   offers   every   student   opportunities   to 
participate  In  a  broad  range  of  cultural  and 
social    activities.    Outstanding   among   these 
is  the  Internationally  known  "Congregation 
of  the  Arts."  held  during  each  summer  term. 
In   addition    to   iw:.idemlc   pursuits.    Dart- 
mouth  encourages  direct  Involvement  with 
contemporary   problems   and    issues   In   nu- 
merous ways:   the  Canadian  Year  (1967)    to 
commemorate    Canada's    lOOth    anniversary; 
the  ABC  (a  better  chance)   program,  to  pre- 
pare boys  from  disadvantaged  backgrounds 
for    greater    educational    opportunities;    the 
many  public  affairs  centers  program,  to  en- 
courage direct  student  participation  in  gov- 
ernment and  politics.  In  the  problems  of  the 
cities,  the  poor,  or  civil  rights;   the  foreign 
study  program,  to  foster  study  abroad;   the 
TaUadega    program,    In    which    Dartmouth 
works   closelv   with   a   predominantly   Negro 
college  In  tlie  South;   as  well  as  many  on- 
campus  activist  groups. 

By  deliberately  UmiUng  Its  size  to  a  com- 
bined undergraduate  and  gr.iduate  enroll- 
ment of  3,600  and  a  faculty  of  over  400,  Dart- 
mouth College  has  been  able  to  maintain  the 
highest  standards  of  quality  in  its  student 
body  and  lacultv.  In  addition,  the  college  is 
noted  for  Its  active  alumni,  who  number 
more  than  3^,000  and  reside  In  all  50  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  nearly  100 
foreign  countries. 

Shaped  bv  its  history,  nourished  by  Its 
tradition,  vigorous  and  Independent,  the  col- 
lege approaches  its  third  century  with  an 
opportunltv  given  to  few  other  American  col- 
leges or  universities  In  these  times.  Because 
Its  size  gives  it  leverage,  because  its  students, 
faculty,  and  facilities  are  of  high  quality,  be- 
cause of  its  innovative  spirit,  because  of  Its 
strong  professional  schools.  Ehirtmouth  has 
the  strength  and  flexibility  to  shape  a  fresh 
response  to  the  educational  needs  of  the 
vears  ahead. 

The  U.S.  Congress  wishes  to  pay  tribute 
to  Dartmouth  College,  its  distinction  in  the 
past  and  Its  hope  for  the  future,  symbolized 
m  the  bicentennial  celebratton  of  1969-70. 


a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows : 


DISORDERLY  CONDUCT  PROSE- 
CUTIONS IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  1340,  S.  3456. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  LEGISL.^Tn•E  Clerk.  A 
bill  <S.  3456)  to  provide  that  the  prose- 
cution of  the  offenses  of  disorderly  con- 
duct and  lewd,  indecent,  or  obscene  acts 
shall  be  conducted  in  the  name  of  and 
for  the  benefit  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 


S.  3456 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoxue 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding section  932  of  the  Act  approved 
March  3,  1901  (31  Stat.  13401.  as  amended 
(DC.  Code,  sec.  23-101),  prosecutions  for 
violations  of  sections  5  and  6  ot  the  Act 
approved  July  29,  1892  (27  Stat.  323),  as 
amended  by  the  Act  approved  July  8,  1898 
(30  Stat.  723),  and  section  210  of  the  Act 
approved  June  29,  1953  (67  Stat.  97;  D.C. 
Code.  sec.  22-1107),  relating  to  disorderly 
conduct,  and  for  violations  of  section  9  of 
such  Act  approved  July  29,  1892.  as  amended 
by  .section  202  of  such  Act  approved  June  29, 
1953  (67  Stat.  92:  D.C.  Code,  sec.  22-1112), 
relating  to  lewd,  indecent,  or  obscene  acts, 
shall  be  conducted  in  the  name  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  by  the  Corporation  Coun- 
sel or  his  assistants. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
report  <No.  1360),  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtJRPOSE    OF   THE    BILL 

'Hie  purpose  of  S.  3456  Is  to  authorize  the 
Corporation  Counsel  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  prosecute  the  offenses  of  disorderly 
conduct  and  lewd,  Indecent,  or  obscene  acts 
under  section  22-1107  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code. 

BACKGROUND    AND  NEH)   FDR   LEGISLATION 

On  March  28.  1968,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit  in 
District  of  Columbia  v.  Grimes,  DC.  Clr.  No. 
21,555.  ruled  that  prosecution  of  charges  of 
disorderly  conduct  in  violation  of  section 
22-1107,  District  of  Columbia  Code,  must  be 
carried  on  by  the  U.S.  attorney  rather  than 
the  corporation  counsel  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  notvrtthstandlng  the  fact  that  the 
Corporation  Counsel  has  continuously  prose- 
cuted these  offenses  for  the  past  75  years. 

Section  22-1107,  District  of  Columbia  Code, 
proscribes  enumerated  acts  of  disorderly  con- 
duct and  Is  the  present  codification  of  those 
sections  of  "an  act  for  the  preservation  of 
public  peace  and  the  protection  of  property 
m  the  District  of  Coliunbla, "  enacted  by 
Congress  In  1892  and  which  embraced  the 
same  enumerated  acts  of  disorderly  conduct. 
Another  section  of  the  1892  act,  codified  in 
section  22-109,  District  of  Columbia  Code, 
provided  specifically  that  all  prosecutions  for 
violations  of  the  enumerated  offenses  shall  be 
conducted  in  the  name  of  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Section  23-101.  District  of  Columbia  Code, 
enacted  by  Congress  in  1901  when  it  promul- 
gated the  present  code  of  laws  of  the 
Dinr'ct  of  Columbia,  limits  the  prosecutive 
jurisdiction  of  the  District  of  Columbia  act- 
ing through  Its  legal  office,  the  corporation 
counsel,  to  cases  where  the  maximum 
punishment  is  a  fine  only,  or  imprisonment 
not  exceeding  1  year.  This  section  has  been 
construed  to  mean  that  where  the  maximum 
punishment  permitted  by  statute  is  both  fine 
and  imprisonment,  prosecution  should  be 
brought  in  the  name  of  the  United  SUtes 
by  the  U.S.  attorney.  Until  1953.  the  maxi- 
mum punishment  for  a  violation  of  section 
22-1107  of  the  code  was  a  fine  of  $25.  In  1953, 
when  Congress  enacted  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Law  Enforcement  Act  (approved 
June  29,  1953:  67  Stat.  90).  a  new  category 
of  disorderly  conduct  proscriptions  was 
created  and  codified  In  section  22-1121. 
District  of  Columbia  Code,  and  a  maximum 
punUhment  of  a  $250  fine  or  imprisonment 
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for  not  more  than  90  days,  or  both,  was  pro- 
vided. Additionally,  section  22-1121  wa« 
brought  within  the  provisions  of  section  23- 
109  of  the  code,  thereby  vesting  proeecutlve 
Jurledlctlon  In  the  corporation  counsel.  The 
1953  act  also  eliminated  th  925  fine  provided 
for  violation  of  section  22-1107  and  substi- 
tuted therefor  9250  or  Imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  90  days,  or  both. 

Although  the  1953  act  did  not,  by  lU  terms, 
refer  by  name  to  section  22-1107  and  22- 
1121  be  enforced  by  different  agencies.  The 
legislative  the  provisions  of  section  22-109, 
neither  the  U.S.  attorney  nor  the  corpora- 
tion counsel  felt  that  Congress  had  Intended 
that  sections  22-1107  and  22-1121  be  en- 
forced by  different  agencies.  The  legislative 
history  of  each  of  the  sections  and  the  legal 
assumption  that  since  section  22-1107.  unlike 
secUon  22-1121.  had  been  originally  enacted 
as  a  provision  of  the  1892  act  and  was,  there- 
fore, already  explicitly  covered  by  section 
22-109.  led  to  this  conclusion.  Accordingly, 
the  corporation  counsel  has  since  1953.  as  he 
did  for  60  years  preceding  that  date,  con- 
tinued to  prosecute  offenses  arising  under 
sectloBM-1107. 

However,  the  court  of  appeals  In  Grimes . 
aupra.  decided  that  If  Congress  had  Intended 
to  place  prosecutive  jurlsdlcUon  for  section 
23-1107  with  Its  Increased  penalties  In  the 
corporation  counsel.  Congress  would  have 
specifically  so  provided.  The  court  referred 
to  some  40  other  statutory  provisions  of  the 
District  of  Columblii  Code,  Including  section 
22-109.  authorizing  the  corporation  counsel 
to  prosecute  crimes  for  which  both  a  fine  and 
Imprisonment  are  provided.  The  court  ruled 
therefore,  that  section  23-101.  in  the  absence 
of  any  other  speclflc  provisions  to  the  con- 
trary, required  that  prosecutions  for  22- 
1107  violations  be  carried  on  by  the  U.S. 
attorney. 

The  rationale  of  the  court  In  the  Grimes 
case  would  also  require  that  prosecution  for 
lewd,  indecent,  or  obscene  acts  be  conducted 
by  the  U  3.  attorney.  These  offenses  were 
defined  by  section  9  of  the  1892  act  and  ap- 
pear in  District  of  Coliunbla  Code,  section 
22-1112.  They  have  been  prosecuted  by  the 
corporation  counsel. 

PROVISIONS  or  THS  BILL 

The  effect  of  3.  3466  Is  to  provide  that 
prosecutions  for  violations  of  sections  5  and 
6  of  the  act  approved  July  29.  1892  (27  Stat. 
323) ,  as  amended  by  the  act  approved  July  8. 
1898  (30  Stat.  723)  and  section  210  of  the  act 
approved  June  29,  1953  (87  SUt.  97:  DC. 
Code,  sec.  22-1107),  relaUng  to  disorderly 
conduct,  and  for  violations  of  section  9  of 
such  act  approved  July  29,  1892.  as  amended, 
relating  to  lewd,  indecent,  or  obscene  act* 
shall  be  conducted  In  the  name  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  by  the  corporation  counsel 
or  his  assistants. 

HXAKING 

A  public  hearing  on  the  bill  was  held  on 
May  29,  1968  before  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Judiciary.  The  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment and  the  U.S.  attorney  for  the  District 
iirge  enactment  of  the  measure. 

CONCXUSION 

In  the  committee's  judgment,  it  Is  de- 
sirable that  all  disorderly  conduct  violations 
and  lewd.  Indecent,  or  obscene  acts  be  prose- 
cuted by  the  corporation  counsel.  S.  3466 
would  accomplish  this  objective,  and  the 
committee  commend  the  bill  to  the  Senate 
for  favorable  action. 


PORT  POINT  NATIONAL   HISTORIC 
SITE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  1341,  S.  2159. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 


The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (S.  2159)  to  establish  the  Fort  Point 
National  Historic  Site  in  San  Francisco. 
Calif.,  suid  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  AfTairs,  with  amend- 
ments on  page  1.  after  line  2.  strike  out: 

That,  In  order  to  preserve  and  Interpret 
for  future  generations  the  historically  sig- 
nificant Port  Point  m  the  Presidio  of  San 
Francisco,  California,  the  Port  Point  National 
Historic  Site  Is  by  this  Act  established  upon 
such  lands,  not  to  exceed  twenty-nine  ncres, 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  here- 
after de8l!?nate  as  being  required  to  pre- 
serve the  historical  significance  of  Port  Point 
and  to  provide  visitor  services  and  facilities 
in  connection  therewith.  Upon  designation 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  administra- 
tive Jurisdiction  of  such  lands  shall  there- 
upon b^  transferred  to  him  from  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  without  a  transfer  of 
funds. 

And.  in  lieu  thereof.  Insert: 

That.  In  order  to  preserve  and  Interpret  for 
future  generations  the  historical  significance 
of  Port  Point  In  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco, 
California,  the  Port  Point  National  Historic 
Site  Is  authorized  to  be  established  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  when  In  his  Judg- 
ment sufficient  lands  within  the  boundaries 
depicted  on  boundary  map  number  NHS-POI 
20,001,  dated  January  1968,  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  his  administrative  Jurisdiction.  All 
or  any  portion  of  such  lands  shall  be  trans- 
ferred, subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon,  to  the  ad- 
ministrative control  and  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  without  a  transfer  of  funds,  and 
when  so  transferred  shall  become  a  part  of 
the  Port  Point  National  Historic  Site.  In  the 
event  the  Fort  Point  National  Historic  Site  Is 
disestablished,  control  and  Jurisdiction  over 
the  property  so  transferred  shall  revert  to  the 
Department  of  the  Army. 

On  page  2,  line  25,  after  "August  25, 
1916'  strike  out  "(35  Stat.  535)"  and  in- 
sert "'39  Stat.  535)  ••;  and  on  page  3, 
line  6,  after  the  word  "this"  strike  out 
•Act. "  and  insert  "Act.  but  not  to  exceed 
$2,700,000  for  development  during  the 
five-year  period  beginning  with  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Fort  Point  National 
Historic  Site.":  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  assembled.  That,  In  order  to  preserve 
.ind  Interpret  for  future  generations  the  his- 
torical significance  of  Port  Point  In  the 
Presidio  of  San  Francisco.  California,  the 
Fort  Point  National  Historic  Site  Is  author- 
ized to  be  established  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  when  In  his  Judgment  sufficient 
lands  within  the  boundaries  depicted  on 
boundary  map  number  NHS-POI  20,001. 
dated  January  1968,  have  been  transferred 
to  his  administrative  Jurisdiction  All  or  any 
portion  of  such  lands  shall  be  transferred, 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may 
be  mutually  agreed  upon,  to  the  .idmlnlstra- 
tlve  control  and  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  by  the  Secretar>-  of  the  Army, 
without  a  transfer  of  funds  and  when  so 
transferred  shall  become  a  part  of  the  Port 
Point  National  Historic  Site  In  the  event  the 
Port  Point  National  Historic  Site  Is  dises- 
tablished, control  and  Jurisdiction  over  the 
property  so  transferred  shall  revert  to  the 
Department  of  the  Army 


Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
administer  the  Port  Point  National  Historic 
Site  In  accordance  with  tlie  Act  of  August 
25.  1916  (39  Stat  535),  as  amended  and  sup- 
plemented (16  U.S.C.  1  et  seq.),  and  the  Act 
of  August  21,  1936  (49  Stat.  666;  16  U.sc. 
461-467). 

Sec.  3.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  funds  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purpoeee  of  this  Act,  but 
not  to  exceed  $2,700,000  for  development 
during  the  five-year  period  beginning  w,th 
the  establishment  of  the  Port  Point  National 
Historic  Site 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate is  about  to  consider  and  pass  my  bill. 
S.  2159,  to  authorize  the  establishment 
of  the  Port  Point  National  Historic  Site 
in  San  Francisco,  Calif.  From  the  mo- 
ment I  introduced  this  legislation,  I  ha\e 
received  nothing  but  enthusiastic  re- 
sponses to  this  proposal  from  all  who  are 
familiar  with  it.  For  years  this  structure, 
located  below  the  southern  pylons  of 
the  Golden  Gate  Bridge,  has  been  an  in- 
viting attraction  to  both  residents  and 
visitors  of  San  Francisco.  Unfortunately, 
the  fort  only  rarely  has  been  open  to 
visitors  and.  so,  the  fort  remained  a 
historical  attraction  whose  potential  was 
far  from  realized.  Today,  we  will  take  a 
giant  step  toward  the  development  and 
restoration  of  this  great  structure  for  the 
use  and  enjojmrient  of  all  the  people  of 
this  land. 

Since  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  a 
fortification  has  guarded  the  entrance  to 
San  Francisco  Bay.  After  their  founding 
of  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco  In  1776, 
the  Spanish  turned  their  attention  to  the 
protection  of  San  Francisco  Bay.  In  the 
1790's  they  constructed  a  fort.  Castillo  de 
San  Joaquin,  on  land  above  where  Fort 
Point  is  now  located.  When  what  is  now 
California  came  imder  United  States 
jurisdiction  in  1848.  the  Spanish  fort  was 
In  ruin.  Its  site,  however,  was  modified 
and  used  as  the  locale  for  the  American 
fort  completed  In  1861.  This  was  Fort 
Point.  The  fort  stood  ready  to  serve  the 
Union  cause  during  the  Civil  War,  but 
was  not  called  on  to  fire  a  shot  In  anp:er. 
The  fort  remains  today  a  fascinatlns 
link  with  America's  past.  With  restora- 
tion and  development.  It  will  be  an  ex- 
citing recreational  attraction  for  Amer- 
ica's future.  The  cost  is  small;  no  land 
acquisition  expenses  will  be  necessary 
since  all  of  the  needed  land  is  now  fed- 
erally owned.  Development  costs  will  be 
$2.7  million  over  the  first  5  years  of 
development. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  to  have  appro- 
priate sections  of  the  committee  report 
on  this  measure  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

pmposE 
The  purpose  of  S.  2159  Is  to  allow  the 
transfer  of  Fort  Point  and  a  suitable  sur- 
rounding area  In  the  Presidio  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. San  Francisco.  Calif .  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  without  a  transfer  of  funds,  and  to 
provide  for  the  administration  of  the  area 
so  transferred  as  the  Port  Point  National 
Historic  Site,  a  unit  of  the  national  park 
system. 

DESCRIPTION 

Port  Point,  completed  In  1861.  Is  a  classic 
example  of  a  mld-19th  century  fortification. 
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certainly  the  beet  such  example  on  the  weet 
coast.  It  stands  on  the  southern  shore  of 
the  Golden  Gate,  the  entrance  to  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay,  between  the  southern  pylons  of 
the  Golden  Gate  Bridge.  It  Is  constructed  of 
granite  and  brick  and  remains  In  relatively 
good  condition  today.  Replacement  of  Its 
Iron  and  brassworlts  will  be  necessary,  as  well 
BB  the  replacement  and  repair  of  some  ma- 
sonry work.  Reconstruction  of  a  portion  of 
the  seawall  surrounding  the  area  will  also 
be  required.  The  fort  Is  currently  under  lease 
from  the  Army  to  the  Port  Point  Museum 
Association,  a  civic  group  formed  to  encour- 
age preservation  of  the  fort.  The  association 
has  assured  the  committee  that  It  will  sur- 
render Its  lease  should  the  fort  be  designated 
a  national  historic  site. 

BACKGBOrND 

In  1776  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco  was 
fminded  by  Spanish  settlers  to  serve  the  dual 
function  of  controlling  the  Indians,  and 
serving  as  a  base  for  the  great  Spanish  expe- 
flitions  that  explored  the  Interior  and  north- 
ern areas  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  region. 
After  1792,  the  Presidio  became  the  north- 
ernmost stronghold  of  the  Spanish  Empire, 
and  the  chief  barrier  against  the  British, 
Russian,  and  American  expansion  on  the 
west  coast. 

The  advances  by  the  Russians,  English, 
iind  Americans  Into  the  northern  coast  of 
C.iUfornla  alarmed  the  Spanish;  and.  when 
C.ipt.  George  Vancouver,  In  the  first  non- 
Spanlsh  ship  to  enter  the  San  Francisco  Bay. 
the  Discovery,  sailed  through  the  Golden 
Gite  on  November  14,  1792.  the  Spanish 
boean  to  realize  how  poorly  the  Golden  Gate 
WIS  being  defended.  This  prompted  the 
Spanish  to  construct  a  fort  at  the  entrance 
to  San  Francisco  Bay.  It  was  located  about 
1 1 ,  miles  northwest  of  the  original  Presidio, 
100  feet  above  the  shoreline  of  the  Golden 
Gate,  and  named  Castillo  de  San  Joaquin. 
With  Mexico's  Independence  from  Spain, 
some  30  years  after  the  completion  of  the 
Suanlsh  fort,  the  Castillo  de  San  Joaquin  fell 
iiito  disrepair.  By  the  time  the  war  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  was  concluded 
In  1848,  the  CastUlo  de  San  Joaquin  was 
rubble. 

The  site  of  the  Castillo  de  San  Joaquin  was 
ideal  for  a  fortification  designed  to  protect 
the  entrance  to  San  Francisco  Bay.  The  U.S. 
Government,  therefore,  authorized  construc- 
tion of  what  was  to  become  Fort  Point  on  the 
bedrock  below  where  the  old  Spanish  fort  had 
stood.  Construction  of  Port  Point  was  essen- 
tiallv  complete  In  1861. 

During  the  Civil  War,  the  Presidio  and  Port 
Point  were  standing  by  to  meet  any  attacks 
which  might  come  their  way.  However,  the 
war  ended  without  any  of  the  bay's  defensive 
works  having  fired  a  shot.  Fort  Point  served 
its  defensive  mission  simply  by  existing.  After 
the  Civil  War,  the  old  war  guns  in  Fort  Point 
were  transferred  to  permanent  Army  posts  for 
ornamental  use.  In  1905,  the  fort  was  de- 
clared obsolete  and  9  years  later  was  com- 
pletely abandoned. 

AMENDMENTS 


The  committee  has  rewritten  section  1  of 
the  bill  to  resolve  the  differences  between  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  concerning  the  legislation.  The 
bin  as  introduced  specified  that  the  Fort 
Point  National  Historic  Site  was  not  to  ex- 
ceed 29  acres  designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  The  Interior  Department's  re- 
port on  the  legislation  Indicated  that  an  area 
of  some  73  additional  acres  was  desirable  to 
add  to  the  originally  contemplated  29  acres, 
if  any  when  the  Army  found  that  It  did  not 
need  the  additional  acreage.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Armv  Indicated  that  he  desired  that  his 
consent  be  obtained  to  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  the  transfer.  The  Army  was  also  con- 
cerned about  the  disposition  of  the  area 
should  the  national  historic  site  ever  be  dis- 
established, and  the  use  of  the  area,  located 
below  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge,  should  a  grave 


military  emergency  arise  which  required  mili- 
tary use  and  protection  of  the  locale. 

The  committee  amendment  seeks  to  specify 
that  transfer  of  the  land  from  Army  to  In- 
terior jurisdiction  will  be  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  may  be  mutually  agreeable  to 
the  respective  Secretaries.  While  the  commit- 
tee  Is  satisfied   that   any   required   military 
usage  of  the  area  during  a  critical  national 
emergency  would  not  be  impeded  by  the  des- 
ignation of  the  national   historic  site,   the 
committee  feels  that  the  details  of  such  usage 
should  be  worked  out  between  the  concerned 
departments  as  a  part  of  above-mentioned 
terms  and  conditions  of  transfer.  The  com- 
mittee also  has  Included  language  Indicating 
that  the  property  transferred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  from  the  Department  of 
the  Army  will  revert  to  the  Department  of 
the  Army  should  the  Port  Point  National  His- 
toric Site  ever  be  disestablished.  The  com- 
mittee realizes  that  a  future  Congress  In  dis- 
establishing the  site  can  dispose  of  the  prop- 
erty as  they  see  fit.  In  deference  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  however,  the  included 
reversion  provision  was  Included  as  notifica- 
tion   to   future    Congresses    of   the    Army's 
Interest    In    the    property    should    disestab- 
lishment be  considered. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  establish- 
ment of  the  national  historic  site  Is  au- 
thorized when  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
determines  that  land  within  the  proposed 
boundaries  sufficient  to  allow  meaningful  de- 
velopment has  been  transferred  to  his  Juris- 
diction. This  allows  establishment  and  de- 
velopment of  the  site  even  though  there 
remain  areas  within  the  proposed  boundaries 
which  the  Army  desires  to  continue  to  use. 
It  Is  contemplated  that  when  the  Army  use 
of  the  areas  so  reserved  Is  terminated,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  will  transfer  the  re- 
maining land  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  Inclusion  In  the  national  historic  site. 

The  committee  also  made  an  amendment 
to  section  2  to  correct  an  erroneous  citation 
in  the  bin  as  introduced. 

COST 

Since  all  of  the  land  proposed  to  be  in- 
eluded  in  the  Fort  Point  National  Historic 
Site  Is  presently  In  Federal  ownership,  there 
win  be  no  land  acquisition  costs.  The  bill 
specifies  that  during  the  first  5  years  after 
the  establishment  of  the  site,  $2,700,000  Is 
authorized  to  be  used  for  development  of 
the  site. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
committee  amendments  be  considered  en 

bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  committee  amendments 
are  considered  and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  bill  is  oi^n  to  further  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  Is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port win  be  read  for  the  Information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
report,  as  follows: 
Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  1648) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
9063)  to  amend  the  International  Claims 
Settlement  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  timely  determination  of  certain 
claims  of  American  nationals,  and  for  other 
purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 1.  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7.  9,  10,  11.  12,  13,  14.  15. 
16.  17,  18,  19,  and  20,  and  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  8:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  8,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by 
the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the  following: 
"(b)    The   Commission   shall    receive    and 
determine,  or  redetermine,  as  the  case  may 
be,  in  accordance  with  applicable  substantive 
law,  Including  international  law,  the  validity 
and  amounts  of  claims  owned  by  persons  who 
were  eligible  to  file  claims  under  the  first 
sentence  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  on    , 
the    date    of    enactment    of    this    title,    but 
failed   to   file  such  claims  or.   If   they   filed 
such  claims,  failed  to  file  such  claims  within 
the  limit  of  time  required  therefor:  Provided, 
That  no  awards  shall  be  made  to  persons  who 
have  received  compensation  In  any  amount 
pursuant  to  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Italy, 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  or  section  202 
of  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948,  as  amended." 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
John  Sparkman, 

(By  Frank  J.  Lausche)  , 
Wayne  Morse, 

(By  Prank  J.  LATJSCHEt . 
Frank  J.  Lausche, 

BOURKE      B.      HICKENLOOPER, 

Clifford  P.  Case, 
■  Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Edna  F.Kelly, 
Wayne  L.  Hays, 
Peter  H.  B.  Frf.linchttysen. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


AMENDMENT  OF  INTERNATIONAL 
CLAIMS  SETTLEMENT  ACT  OF 
1949_CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  fH.R.  9063)  to  amend  the 
International  Claims  Settlement  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  the 
timely  determination  of  certain  claims  of 
American  nationals,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
present  consideration  of  the  report. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  explanation  of  amend- 
ment No.  3  and  amendment  No.  8  of  the 
conference  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explana- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  3:  This  Senate  amend- 
ment contained  language  intended  to  elimi- 
nate certain  inequities  in  the  present  law  by. 
permitting  the  return  to  persecutees  and 
non-enemy  nationals  of  the  proportionate 
share  in  the  vested  assets  of  corporations 
of  Bulgaria.  Hungary,  and  Rumania  In 
which  they  hold  interests.  According  to  Its 
legislative  history,  the  amendment  win  af- 
fect four  stockholders,  or  their  heirs,  of  the 
Chlnlon  Chemical  &  Pharmaceutical  Works, 
Ltd.,  a  Hungarian  firm.  The  claimants  dealt 
with  here  have  never  been  American  citi- 
zens but  were  persecuted  by  their  own  gov- 
ernments during  World  War  II.  Similar 
legislation  was  approved  by  the  Senate  on 
three  occasions  since  1960,  and  Its  enact- 
ment Is  supported  by  the  Executive  Branch. 
The  House  recedes. 
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Amendment  No.  8:  Thl*  S«n*te  amend- 
ment contained  language  propoalng  to  re- 
open the  Italian  Claims  Program  to  two 
groupe  of  clalmante:  (U  persona  who  wer« 
American  natlonala  at  the  time  when  their 
claims  arose  during  World  War  n  but  who 
did  not  flle  Umely  claims  under  the  original 
Italian  Claims  Program;  and  (3)  persons 
who  were  not  American  nationals  at  the 
time  of  loss  but  became  such  nationals  by 
August  9.  1965.  and  did  not  flle  claims  under 
the  Italian  Claims  Program. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment 
substituting  new  language  for  the  above- 
described  provisions  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. The  substitute  language  would  au- 
thorise the  reopening  of  the  Italian  Claims 
Program  only  to  those  persons  who  were 
American  nationals  at  the  time  of  loss  and 
at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  Title  II  of 
the  International  Claims  Settlement  Act  of 
1949.  and  who  did  not  file  Umely  claims 
under  that  program.  The  new  language  fur- 
ther provides  that  no  awards  shall  be  made 
to  persona  who  have  received  compensation 
in  any  amount  pursuant  to  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  with  Italy,  subsection  (a)  of  section 
304  of  the  International  Claims  Settlement 
Act  of  -MKQ.  as  amended,  or  section  302  of 
the   War   Claims   Act  of    1948.   as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  We.st  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  aslc  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Business  and  Com- 
meree  of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  be  permitted  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  ci.ll  the  roll. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  NEEDS  OF  THE  HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  senior 

Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  BAKTLrrr), 
who  is  necessarily  absent,  has  taken  a 
long  and  active  interest  in  the  needs  of 
the  handicapped.  In  fact,  his  bill,  S.  222, 
to  provide  for  the  accessibility  of  the 
handicapped  to  buildings  constructed 
with  Federal  funds  has  passed  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress  and  Is  now  in  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senator's  latest  statement 
on  his  bill  and  the  problems  of  the  handi- 
capped and  some  requested  insertions  be 
printed  in  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  insertions  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows; 
Hops  ro>  tkk  Hanoicappbd  Btrr  No  Havxir 
(Statement  by  Senator  BAXTLrrr) 

The  physically  handicapped  were  once  a 
group  which  moved  quietly  In  the  shadows 
on    th«    perlpbery    of    American    life.    Few 


people  knew  of  their  existence.  Twenty-two 
million  strong,  they  constituted  a  huge, 
neglected  minority.  Not  many  would  have 
taken  seriously  a  suggestion  that  people  In 
wheelchairs  had  talents  and  skills  which 
could  b«  used  and  constructive  contributions 
to  make  to  American  life.  So  pervasUe  was 
this  belief  that  those  suiTertng  from  handi- 
caps themselves  began  to  believe  that  for  all 
practical  purposes  their  lives  were  at  an  end. 

This  Is  now  beginning  to  change,  and  the 
change  gives  cause  for  hope.  Many  groups 
composed  of  the  handicapped  or  those  work- 
ing m  their  behalf  have  demonstrated  the 
falsity  of  the  assumption  that  physical 
handicap  Is  tantamount  to  Incapability. 
These  groups  have  helped  convince  those 
sutferlng  from  physical  handicaps  that  they 
do  have  an  Important  role  to  play.  They  have 
helped  condition  the  rest  of  the  American 
public  to  the  acceptance  of  the  handicapped 
as  full  equals.  They  have  helped  educate  us 
to  the  needs  of  the  handicapped,  needs  which 
they  share  In  common  with  the  rest  of 
humanity  but  which  miut  be  met  In  some- 
what different  ways. 

One  of  the  biggest  obstacles  to  the  gainful 
employnaent  of  handicapped  people  and  to 
their  enjoyment  of  the  places  and  things 
that  most  of  us  take  for  granted  Is  their 
Inability  to  get  In  and  out  of  buildings,  or 
once  In.  to  move  about  freely  in  them.  Per- 
sons with  coronary  problems  cannot  climb 
steps,  wheelchairs  cannot  move  through  re- 
volving doors.  A  five  or  six  Inch  curb  pre- 
sents an  unnecessary  obstacle  to  a  man  on 
crutches.  Bathrooms  are  largely  Inaccessible 
to  people  In  wheelchairs.  These  and  dozens 
of  other  things  are  the  products  of  thought- 
iMHiess.  of  failure  to  heed  the  simple  fact 
that  conventional  means  of  access  and  egress 
are  far  from  universal  in  their  applicability. 

The  bill  I  introduced  in  the  Senate.  S.  222. 
to  help  change  this  deplorable  situation  Is 
now  well  on  Its  way  to  becoming  law.  By 
unanimous  vote,  it  has  passed  both  the 
Senate  and  House.  Only  the  differences  be- 
tween the  House  and  Senate  passed  bills  re- 
main to  be  resolved,  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
this  will  occur  very  soon. 

Other  problems  remain,  however.  And  last 
month,  the  Vice  President,  in  addressing  the 
President's  Committee  on  Employment  of 
the  Handicapped,  spoke  of  some  of  them. 
His  Is  an  eloquent  statement  which  I  think 
should  be  read  by  all  Senators. 

The  full  text  of  Mr.  Humphrey's  remarks 
appear  at  the  conclusion  of  my  comments. 

Two  problenu  discussed  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent warrant  special  emphasis.  He  says: 

"The  phrase  sheltered  work  shops'  grates 
on  me  That  Isn't  the  Idea.  And  the  practice 
of  handicapped  people  gathering  there  every 
day  to  do  dull,  monotonous  meaningless 
work — at  pay  rates  flxed  by  what  It  would 
cost  machines  to  do  that  work — comes  out 
of  another  century." 

The  phrase  grates  on  me  too.  Much  more 
appropriately  might  we  describe  them  as 
slave  workshops.  However  noble  their  pur- 
poses may  once  have  been.  It  Is  now  becoming 
Increasingly  apparent  that  they  are  an- 
achronisms. Por  too  many  years,  these  work- 
.shops  have  exploited  the  Inability  of  the 
handicapped  to  find  other  gainful  employ- 
ment. 

Let  me  make  It  clear  that  I  am  making 
no  Indictment  of  the  people  who  run  these 
workshops.  Par  from  It.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
they  are  sincerely  trying  to  help,  doing  what 
they  can  within  a  system  which  Is  out- 
moded. It  Is  the  system  I  condemn.  It  Is  a 
system  which  Is  the  product  of  the  same 
attitudes  of  mind  which  once  removed  the 
mentally  ill  from  our  midst  and  hid  them 
away  forever  In  institutions  so  awful  as  to 
be  unbelievable.  It  is  a  system  which  tells 
the  disabled  that  their  labor  Is  worth  less 
than  the  labor  of  others  that  I  deplore.  It  Is  a 
system  which  demeans  the  disabled  by  as- 
signing them  dull,  meenlnglees  work  that 
I  oppose.  Either  these  workshop*  should  be 


abolished,  or  they  should,  at  the  very  least, 
be  required  to  pay  minimum  wages.  Even- 
tually, better  training  of  handicapped  peo- 
ple should  make  It  possible  for  them  to  use 
their  talents  and  skills  In  the  competitive 
labor  market  and  reduce  the  need  for  such 
artlflclal  contrivances  as  sheltered  work- 
shops and  lead  ultimately  to  their  demise. 
In  the  meantime,  something  must  be  done 
to  bring  these  workshops  into  the  twentieth 
century,  to  assure  that  those  unfortunate 
people  who  must  work  In  them  are  paid  wages 
conunensurate  with  their  labor  and  are  not 
discriminated  against  because  of  their  physi- 
cal disabilities 

Speaking  not  of  the  physically  but  t!ie 
mentally  handicapped,  the  Vice  President 
had  this  to  say : 

"Eighty  percent  of  those  who  look  for  em- 
ployment after  they  leave  a  mental  hos- 
pital— fully  'cured' — feel  they  have  to  le.ive 
that  off  their  records  If  they  want  to  get  a 
job" 

The  meaning  of  the  Vice  President's  re- 
mark Is  readily  apparent:  mental  Illness  still 
carries  a  stigma  which  Is  virtually  Impossible 
to  remove  even  after  doctors  agree  that  the 
patient  is  cured.  It  blocks  employment  both 
public  and  private.  Even  the  federal  govern- 
ment places  obstacles  in  the  path  of  those 
who  have  had  mental  Illness.  Far  too  often, 
the  mere  mention  of  mental  Illness  on  ^n 
employment  application  sounds  the  death 
knell.  I  win  have  more  to  say  on  this  s\i in- 
ject before  long. 

These  are  serious  problems.  They  are  pro;)- 
lems  which  warrant  attention  and  demand 
action.  They  are  problems  for  which  801utlo:\9 
must  soon  be  found. 

On  the  brighter  .side,  I  came  upon  n 
article  in  the  May  26  Issue  of  the  New  York 
Times  which  gives  encouragement  and  hope. 
The  article,  entitled  "Pleasure  Travel  Is  Be- 
coming Easier  for  the  Handicapped,"  dis- 
cusses some  of  the  things  being  done  to 
make  travel  easier  for  people  who  have  physi- 
cal handicaps. 

Rtmabxs  or  Vice  President  Hubert  Hcm- 

phret    at   the   annual    meeting   op   tii£ 

President's    Committee    on    Emplotmext 

or    THE    Handicapped,    Washington,    D'V. 

Mat  2.   1968 

You  know  how  much  these  annual  meet- 
ings of  this  Committee  have  come  to  mean 
to  me. 

This  Is  one  Vice  Presidential  function  I 
discharge  not  from  duty  but  from  strc:.? 
personal  desire.  I  look  forward.  Incidental.,, 
to  exercising  It  next  year — on  a  slightly  c:::- 
ferent  basis. 

I  guess  I  think  there  is  no  more  Intenselv 
human  Interest  than  the  one  this  Commit- 
tee serves. 

I  think,  too.  that  there  Is  no  other  ar.?a 
m  which  we  are  making  faster  progress  to- 
ward realizing  man's  essential  humanity  'o 
man.  Por  a  basic,  powerful  change  Is  going  en 
today  in  the  whole  Idea  of  what  "being  han- 
dicapped" means. 

It  used  to  mean  being  disqualified — ruled 
out. 

Today,  almost  suddenly  In  most  peoplos 
thinking.  It  has  come  to  mean  taking  po't 
in  things — even  if  on  a  little  different  basis. 

There  Is  all  the  difference  in  the  wor'.d 
here — almost  the  difference  for  the  handi- 
capped i>«rson.  between  being  and  not  beir;. 

Por  the  difference  Is  between  having  a 
right  to  be  helped  and  having  the  right  and 
opportunity  to  contribute — to  give  as  well  as 
to  get — which  Is  a  lot  of  what  self-respc  t 
means — and  having  meaning  as  an  Indi- 
vidual Instead  of  having  to  wonder  wh.nt 
sense  life  makes. 

Being  disqvalified  was  a  retarded  child's 
being  denied  an  education  if  that  child 
couldn't  keep  up  with  an  educational  sys- 
tem designed  to  prepare  youngsters  in  12 
years  to  go  to  college. 

It  was  being  denied  employment  If  you 
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had  multiple  sclerosis  or  cerebral  palsy  or 
had  ever  been  In  a  mental  hospital. 

It  was  an  epileptic's  being  denied  a  driv- 
er's license  even  though  his  seizures  were 
it)n  trolled. 

The  meanest,  most  thoughtless  disqualifi- 
cation was  a  man  or  woman  In  a  wheel 
chair  being  denied  entrance  to  a  building — 
or  a  bathroom — because  it  had  steps  or  be- 
iMUse  the  door  was  too  narrow. 

Disqualification  was  a  handicapped  per- 
sons  being  denied  the  right  to  be  useful 
because  our  whole  system  of  mass  transpor- 
tation depended  on  being  able  to  climb 
Etnirs. 

rhe  idea  of  disqualification  Is  dead.  It 
Isn't  the  way  we  think  anymore. 

A  lot  of  the  archltectiUBl  barriers — ruins 
of  the  old  Idea — still  remain.  A  brilliant,  at- 
tractive 18-year-old  boy  who  came  to  Wash- 
ington with  his  family  for  Easter  vacation 
this  year  didn't  get  up  Into  the  Lincoln  Me- 
morial or  as  close  as  he  wanted  to  John  Ken- 
nedys' grave — because  he  must  live  on  a  litter 
a;;d  it  couldnt  be  wheeled  up  the  steps. 

Eighty  percent  of  those  who  look  for  em- 
ployment after  they  leave  a  mental  hospi- 
t.il— fully  "cured"— feel  they  have  to  leave 
tliat  off  their  records  if  they  want  to  get  a 
job. 

Yet  m  a  very  real  sense,  the  thinking  about 
physically  and  mentally  handicapped  people 
today  Is  that  their  right  is  not  to  be  dis- 
qualified  and  then  cared  for,  but  to  p^rtici' 
pate — to  as  full  an  extent  of  their  capacity 
as  anybody  else. 

The  phrase  "sheltered  work  shops"  grates 
on  me.  That  isn't  the  Idea.  And  the  practice 
of  handicapped  people  gathering  there  every 
ci.iy  to  do  dull,  monotonous  meaningless 
work — at  pay  rates  flxed  by  what  Is  would 
cost  machines  to  do  that  work — comes  out 
if  another  century. 

Your  Women's  Committee's  Project  Earn- 
I'AS  Power  is  a  great  step  away  from  that 
ULTly  human  anachronism. 
But  a  great  deal  more  needs  to  be  done. 
Is  It  right  to  grant  exemptions  to  the  mini- 
mum wage  law  so  that  those  who  are  em- 
ployed in  sheltered  workshops  labor  at  the 
meanest  work  at  less  than  the  statutory 
wage? 

Don't  they  need  the  minimum  more  than 
n-.  rt  people? 

Wouldn't  It  be  better  to  subsidize  those 
w.  rkshops,  if  necessary,  so  that  a  fair  day's 
V.  :1c  there  will  result  In  a  fair  day's  pay— 
]:<e  everyplace  else? 

rhis  seems  to  me  to  make  sense  at  least 
to  the  extent  of  government  reimbursement 
for  training  costs  for  those  men  and  women 
1:.  these  workshops  who  have  the  capacity 
to  do  so  much  more  than  they  are  doing. 

The  terms  of  President  Johnson's  JOBS 
program  are  sufficiently  broad  to  permit  the 
reimbursement  of  private  employers  for  the 
special  on-the-job  training  costs  of  those 
\v!:o  are  disadvantaged  because  of  their 
f.v:sted  limbs  as  well  as  those  who  have  been 
d  -criminated  against  because  of  their  race. 
I  urge  the  further  consideration  of  these 
possibilities — by  the  responsible  offices  In 
tliC  Department  of  Labor  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare — 
1  V  the  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen — 
find,  if  necessary,  by  the  Congress. 

I  urge  even  more  strongly  the  recognition 
kv  people  generally  of  all  the  ways  In  which 
\y  can  implement  the  new  realization  that 
(;;<;quallflcatlon  of  those  who  are  handi- 
c  pped  Is  wrong — that  they  are  entitled  to 
the  right  to  take  part. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  close  to  the  fact 
of  handicap.  In  ourselves  or  In  our  families, 
know  how  much  tenderness  can  mean — but 
how  empty  and  self-serving  sympathy  la — 
that  It  can  sting  more  than  It  softens — 
weaken  more  than  it  strengthens. 
Shake  hands  with  Harold  Russell — match 


your  smile  with  his— and  feel  the  smillness 
of  being  solicitous  drain  out  of  you. 

Listen  to  Senator  Dan  Inouye's  story  of  his 
gratitude  to  the  nurse  who  made  him  light 
his  own  match  and  his  own  cigarette  when 
he  wakened  in  a  battlefield  hospital  bed  to 
find  he  had  only  one  arm. 

A  lot  can  be  done  by  doing  what  comes 
naturally. 
But  there  Is  a  lot  more  to  do,  too. 
Suppose  every  businessman  here  today 
checked  his  hiring  practices  to  see  whether 
the  forms  ask  about  previous  mental  treat- 
ment— and  if  they  do,  what  the  reaction  is 
to  an  affirmative  answer. 

Suppose,  then,  all  Job  descriptions  were 
checked  to  see  whether  there  are  less  skilled 
elements  In  three  or  four  jobs  that  could  be 
combined  into  one  that  someone  In  a  wheel 
chair  could  perform. 

The  Committee  on  Disabled  Veterans  ad- 
vises me  that  among  the  largest  barriers  to 
the  employment  of  men  who  come  back  from 
service  having  paid  a  higher  price  for  it  la 
that  seniority  clauses,  pension  plans,  and 
workmen's  compensation  practices  make  an 
employer  hesitate  about  taking  them  on. 
Suppose  you  here  today  who  are  union  offi- 
cials checked  into  this. 

Suppose  those  here  today  who  are  builders 
or  architects,  or  who  are  responsible  for  any 
new  construction,  were  to  check  every  blue- 
print to  see  whether  there  are  ramps  as  well 
as  steps. 

Suppose  every  woman  here  who  does  her 
own  shopping  were  to  ask  the  local  manager 
at  the  supermarket  whether  he  hires  the 
handicapped. 

Suppose  everybody  here  who  owns  a  share 
of  f.tock  were  to  drop  a  note  to  the  corpo- 
rate headquarters  asking  what  the  compa- 
ny's policies  are  about  hiring  handicapped 
people. 

There's   something   else: 
Over   2   million   American   workers   suffer 
disabling   injuries    every    year.    This    means 
that  500  have   been   hurt  badly  just   while 
I've  been  talking. 

Many  of  these  Injuries  are  so  serious  that 
the  person  involved  Is  going  to  be.  from 
here  on.  a  "handicapped  p>erson." 

It  is  time  for  those  of  us  who  are  con- 
cerned about  employment  of  the  handi- 
capped to  help  out  by  cutting  down  tht 
number  of  employed  who  tecome  handi- 
capped. 

Suppose  everyone  in  this  room  wrote  his 
Senator  and  his  Congressman  asking  him 
to  support  the  Workers  Safety  Bill  which 
President  Johnson  has  sent  to  Congress  and 
which  it  now  has  before  It. 

Meetings  such  as  this  aren't  just  for  lis- 
tening to  speeches.  They  are  for  getting 
something  done. 

One  of  my  purposes  this  year  is  going  to 
be  to  try  to  make  it  clearer  how  people  can 
take  a  more  effective  part  in  making  this 
country  of  ours  what  we  want  It  to  be. 

Harold  Russell  tells  me  we  need  more 
local  Committees  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped.  I  add  my  urging  to  his. 

Beyond  this,  my  message  to  you  today  Is 
that  we  can — not  just  as  voters  and  taxpay- 
ers, but  as  Individuals — do  most  for  those 
we  call  "handicapped"  by  Insisting  that  none 
of  them  be  disqualified — that  their  right  Is 
to  participate.  For  this — and  nothing  less — 
Is  what  living  means. 

Now  I  have  the  privilege  of  presenting  the 
President's  trophy  to  a  dear  friend  of  mine. 
Max  Rhelnberger. 

Max  is  not  anybody's  beneficiary.  He  Is  a 
full  participant  In  this  society — who  lives 
more  for  others  than  for  himself.  He  has 
reached  out  to  others — with  compassion — 
but  even  morr  with  a  mesage  of  honest 
hope — and  most  of  all  with  the  means  to 
prepare  themselves  for  equal  opportunity. 

We  thank  him — In  the  President's  name — 
and  on  behalf  of  the  nation. 


I  Prom  the  New  Y'ork  "Hmes.  May  26.  1968; 

Pleasure  Travel  Is  Becoming  Easier  for 

THE  Handicapped 

(By  Kent  Ruth  1 

Physically  handicapped  people  have  been 
discarding  their  mental  wheelchairs,  braces 
and  crutches  in  recent  years,  and  getting 
out  and  doing  things.  And  that  IncUides 
traveling — near  home,  across  the  country 
and    even  overseas. 

There  are  an  estimated  250,000  persons  in 
this  country  confined  to  wheelchairs,  200.000 
who  wear  leg  braces  and  140,000  with  arti- 
ficial Umbe.  A  growing  number  of  these  dis- 
abled people,  convinced  that  enjoying  new 
experiences  and  having  fun  are  essential 
parts  of  living  a  wholly  satisfying  life,  are 
finding  such  outlets  through  travel. 

Next  month,  nearly  100  members  of  the 
Federation  for  the  Handicapped  here  in 
New  York  will  spend  a  weekend  at  a  dude 
ranch  In  Walklll,  N.Y.  There.  If  they  prove 
as  adventurous  as  a  similar  group  last  year, 
all  win  ride  a  horse — most  for  the  first  time. 

In  August,  another  group  of  about  80 
federation  members  will  fly  west  for  a  two 
week  vacation  in  San  Francisco.  Loe  An- 
geles and  Las  Vegas. 

SERIES    OF    OUTINGS 

Such  trips  are  not  unusual  in  the-  feder- 
ation's group  work  and  recreation  program. 
For  the  last  seven  years,  in  a  step-by-step 
process  not  unlike  that  Involved  in  physical 
rehabilitation,  federation  members  have 
participated  in  a  series  of  trips  designed  not 
only  to  expand  their  horizons  but  also  to 
accustom  them  to  travel.  Outings  are  sched- 
uled once  a  week  during  the  summer  (mid- 
June  to  mid-October)  and  once  a  month 
during  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Some  of  these  have  been  day-long  visits 
to  nearby  parks  and  historical  sites;  others 
have  been  an  evening  out  at  a  local  restau- 
rant, followed  by  a  Broadway  play,  a  conctrt 
or  even  a  burlesque  show. 

Gradually  building  on  their  experiences, 
members  of  the  federation  have  made  week- 
end visits  to  such  places  as  Washington.  Wil- 
liamsburg, Gettysburg,  the  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  country,  Atlantic  City,  the  Catskills, 
Tanglewood,  Cape  Cod  and  Expo  '67.  Tlie 
groups  travel  largely  by  train  or  chartered 
bus. 

overseas   journeys 

Some  members  of  the  federation  have  gone 
even  farther  afield.  In  1965.  a  group  of  52 
including  six  persons  in  wheelchairs,  went  on 
a  two-week  tour  of  London.  Paris  and  Rome. 
In  1966,  a  group  of  62  sailed  to  Nassau;  last 
year,  a  group  of  64  flew  to  Puerto  Rico  and 
St.  Thomas. 

The  federation  estimates  that  it  has  spon- 
sored 200  trips.  Nearly  half  of  its  members — 
424  out  of  900 — have  participated  In  some 
way.  Last  year,  a  total  of  1,748  persons  took 
part. 

A  nonprofit,  private  agency,  the  federation 
draws  its  membership  largely  from  the  New 
York  City  area,  but  it  also  has  members  from 
Connecticut,  Pennsylvania.  Maryland,  New 
Jersey  and  New  York  State.  Membership  la 
open  to  orthopedically  handicapped  persons, 
male  and  female,  over  18.  The  annual  fee  is 
S2.  For  Information,  write  or  call  the  Federa- 
tion for  the  Handicapped.  211  West  14th 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

active   program 

A  group  headquartered  In  Indianapolis  also 
carries  on  an  active  travel  program  for  the 
handicapped,  including  those  disabled  by 
cerebral  palsy,  muscular  dystrophy  and  polio. 
Called  Handy-Cap  Horizons,  Inc.,  It  has  been 
sponsoring  tours  since  1957.  Its  membership 
Is  worldwide. 

Forty-two  members  of  Handy-Cap  Horizons 
returned  recently  from  a  21-day  tour  of  Eu- 
rope and  the  Holy  Land.  Among  the  group 
were  16  persons  In  wheelchairs  and  others  on 
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crutchM  or  In  bracM.  They  represented  seven 
state*  (from  Oregon  to  Connecticut),  the 
DUtrlct  of  Columbia  and  the  Canadian  prov- 
ince* of  Alberta  and  Ontario. 

The  toxir  was  the  19th  sponsored  by  Han- 
dy-Cap Horizons.  These  have  taken  1.010 
members  from  Hawaii  to  Washington,  DC. 
and  from  Hollywood.  Calif.,  to  Sarasota,  Pla. 

T.ie  largest  and  least  expensive  trip:  123 
members  made  a  three-day  bus  tour  of  In- 
diana at  a  cost  of  only  $1  50  a  person.  The 
price  was  Icept  low  because  transportation, 
lodging  and  most  meals  were  provided  free. 

PXOPLE  TO  PEOPLE 

Several  of  the  Handy-Cap  Horizons  trips 
have  emphasized  •people-to-people"  con- 
tacts: this  has  been  accomplished  with  the 
cooperation  of  Federal  agencies.  In  August, 
the  group  will  help  bring  about  30  British 
members  to  Indiana  for  a  vacation  and  tour 
with  30  handicapped  persons  from  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

People  Interested  in  Joining  Handy-Cap 
Horizons  should  write  its  president,  Blrs. 
Dorothy  Axsom,  3250  East  Loretta  Drive,  In- 
dianapolis. Ind..  46227.  The  annual  member- 
ship fee,  which  includes  a  quarterly  publi- 
cation.' Is  $1.50  for  an  Individual  or  t2  tot 
a  lamlly. 

The  handicapped  are  traveling  not  only 
in  groups,  but  also  on  their  own  (although 
usually  accompanied  by  a  spouse  or  friend). 

"rr   C.\N    BE    DONE" 

One  spokesman  for  this  type  of  travel  Is 
Ernest  M.  Gutman.  a  lawyer- traveler-author 
confined  to  a  wheelchair.  His  first  books, 
"Cape  to  Cape  by  Wheelchair"  and  "Middle 
Europe  by  Wheelchair."  demonstrated  that 
"it  can  be  done." 

Mr.  Gutman's  most  recent  book,  "A  Travel 
Guide  for  the  IMsabled."  tells  "how  to  do 
It."  Designed  for  the  handicapped  traveler 
going  abroad,  it  offers  detailed  suggestions 
for  pre- trip  planning  and  for  touring  In 
Paris.  Rome,  four  cities  In  Switzerland  and 
London. 

Increased  travel  by  the  handicapped  re- 
flects a  gr3w!ng  awareness  and  acceptance 
of  the  physically  restricted — and  of  their 
capabilities  and  needs — by  those  with  whom 
they  must  deal  or  encounter  on  their  travels. 

Not  all  of  these  mental  barriers  have  been 
overcome.  The  Federation  for  the  Handi- 
capped says  it  has  found  some  tour  operators 
reluctant  or  unwilling  to  accept  the  "risk" 
of  mapping  tripe  for  the  disabled  or  to  make 
the  effort  required  to  check  out  the  neces- 
sary accommodations.  Some  resort  operators 
and  restaurant  managers,  the  federation  adds, 
discourage  the  handicapped  out  of  fear  that 
the  general  non-disabled  public  will  resent, 
or  be  made  uncomfortable  by,  their  adja- 
cent presence. 

However,  federation  personnel  believe  that 
these  attitudes  are  being  overcome. 

cASUEas  coopnuTivc 

One  of  the  most  cooperative  and  experi- 
enced of  the  groups  dealing  with  handi- 
capped travelers  are  the  carriers — airlines, 
ship  lines,  railroads  and  bus  lines.  Even  here, 
as  in  all  arrangements  and  accommodations. 
It  Is  Important  to  plan  carefully,  make  reser- 
vations as  far  ahead  as  possible  and  to  de- 
scribe frankly  and  clearly  the  facilities  and 
assistance  needed.  Transferring  to  ta.xls  Is 
usually  no  problem,  and  the  leading  car- 
rental  agencies  In  most  major  cities  now  offer 
hand-controlled  rental  vehicles  at  no  extra 
charge. 

An  Important  spur  to  travel  by  the  handi- 
capped Is  the  lowering  of  physical  barriers. 
It  does  not  take  a  Grand  Canyon  to  stop  a 
wheelchair,  or  a  Pikes  Peak  to  slow  down  a 
man  with  a  cane.  A  simple  curb  often  can 
turn  the  trick,  or  a  majestic  flight  of  stairs, 
or  a  narrow  door. 

One  of  the  most  satisfying  world's  fairs 
ever  staged,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
handicapped,  was  Montreal's  popular  Expo 


'67.  It  was  virtually  fre«  of  architectural 
barriers,  and  there  were  plenty  of  ramps  and 
no  curbs. 

In  San  Antonio,  Hemts-Fair  '68  is  at- 
tempting to  do  as  well.  "Our  design  and  ar- 
chitectural department,"  reports  Harold  D. 
Robblns,  director  of  visitor  relations,  "has 
been  very  sympathetic  to  the  needs  of  handi- 
capped travelers.  I  do  not  believe  there  will 
be  any  major  Inconveniences." 

Guides  and  hostessed,  as  well  as  Sea  and 
Explorer  Scouts,  are  available  to  assist  the 
disabled,  and  special  guided  tours  for  the 
nandlcapped  are  scheduled  at  9:30  A.M.  and 
4  P.M.  each  '  aesday  and  Sunday.  These  tours 
originate  at  Gate  3,  which  can  be  approached 
from  Commerce  Street,  Durango  Street  or 
Interstate  37. 

On  the  Federal  level,  the  General  Services 
Administration  has  ordered  all  new  construc- 
tion contracts  to  specify  doorways  at  least 
28  inches  wide  (so  as  to  accommodate  wheel- 
chairs) and  to  Include  other  special  means  of 
accessibility,  such  as  ramps  and  elevators. 

PACn.mCS     SUKVEYCD 

The  National  Park  Service  surveyed  Its 
vast  facilities,  and  discovered  most  Visitor 
Centers  "off  limits"  to  the  disabled  because 
of  steps,  curbs,  narrow  doors  and  other  bar- 
riers. It  has  ordered  the  elimination  of  these 
barriers  in  all  new  construction  and,  wher- 
ever "feasible,"  the  modification  of  present 
facilities  so  as  to  make  them  accessible  for 
the  handicapped. 

The  President's  Committee  on  Employ- 
ment of  the  Handicapped  has  published 
"Guide  to  the  National  Parks  and  Monu- 
ments for  Handicapped  Tourists."  It  is  avail- 
able for  45  cents  from  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Washington,  DC   20402. 

This  81-page  Illustrated  booklet  provides 
detailed  information  on  steps,  door  wldtlis. 
trail  gradients  and  other  possible  obstacles 
at  more  than  200  National  Park  Service  fa- 
cilities. The  book  is  an  extremely  helpful 
trip-planning  guide.  Unfortunately,  it  does 
point  up  the  limited  number  of  facilities 
where  the  handicapped  tourist  can  get  about 
easily:  these  Include  the  White  House  and 
Everglades,  Yellowstone  and  Yoeemite  Na- 
tional Parks. 

FOREST  SERVICE   POLICY 

The  United  States  Forest  Service  also  has 
become  concerned  about  making  recreation 
easier  for  the  disabled.  Nolan  O'Neal,  assist- 
ant director  of  information  and  education, 
says  it  is  now  Forest  Service  policy  to  design 
all  trails,  visitor  faciUtie*  and  proposed  ori- 
entation centers  "with  a  view  toward  ac- 
commodating the  handicapped  wherever  this 
is  feasible." 

An  Important  "first"  is  the  600-foot-long 
Roaring  Fork  Braille  Trail  in  White  River 
National  Forest,  near  Aspen,  Colo.  Nylon 
cords  guide  the  blind  safely  along  the  spe- 
cially designed  nature  trail.  Twenty-three 
BraiUe  markers  along  the  way  help  the  sight- 
less visitor  appreciate  the  flora  and  fauna 
and  other  features  of  the  forest  about  him. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  Issued 
a  booklet,  "Outdoor  Recreation  Planning  for 
the  Handicapped,"  and  the  Department  of 
Transportation  is  financing  studies  on  trans- 
portation facilities  for  the  disabled. 

GEORGIA    PROJECT 

The  states  are  also  taking  action.  For 
example,  Georgia  is  creating  a  state  park 
that  will  offer  a  broad  complex  of  outdoor 
recreation  facilities  designed  solely  for  the 
handicapped.  The  1 1.300.000  project,  which 
is  being  financed  in  part  by  a  grant  from 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  will  be  sit- 
uated within  Fort  Targo  SUte  Park,  a  1,680- 
acre  area  of  rolling  woodland  in  north- 
central  Georgia. 

"All  facilities  win  be  constructed  with 
convenience  to  disabled  persons  as  a  primary 
objective."  says  John  Gordon,  director  of  the 
Georgia  Department  of  State  Parks. 


The  area  selected  for  the  park  adjoins  a 
lake  whose  sloping  beach  makes  possible  the 
construction  of  walks  and  ramps  of  moder- 
ate incline.  Boat  docks  will  serve  small,  flat- 
bottomed  fishing  boats  that  can  be  boarded 
safely,  and  pontoon  boats  will  be  available 
for  persons  in  wheelchairs.  Planned  recrea- 
tion activities  Include  organized  residence 
camping,  nature  walks,  swimming,  picnick- 
ing, fishing  and  bicycling. 

AIDS    AT    REST    AREAS 

The  Michigan  Highway  Commission  an- 
nounced recently  that  new  rest  areas  to  be 
constructed  along  the  state's  freeway  system 
will  have  special  aids  for  disabled  persons. 
Wider  doors  and  sloping  ramps.  Instead  of 
steps,  will  permit  easier  access  to  rest  rooms 
by  the  handicapped  or  elderly. 

In  New  Jersey,  a  state-owned  lake  In 
Prospertown,  deep  In  the  heart  of  the  state, 
now  has  a  fishing  pier  that  is  connected  to 
the  parking  lot  by  a  runway.  Oregon  has  a 
similar  wheelchair  fishing  ramp  beside  the 
Deschutes,  a  dependable  trout  stream  about 
100  miles  east  of  Portland  and  near  the 
Columbia  River,  it  was  built  largely  through 
the  efforts  of  a  local  sportsman's  club. 

ENCOURAGING    RESPONSE 

Minnesota's  Society  for  Crippled  Children 
and  Adults  is  calling  to  the  attention  of  oil 
company  executives  the  Inaccessibility  of 
many  service  station  rest  rooms.  The  Initial 
response  has  been  encouraging — as  well  it 
might,  for  more  than  400,000  physically  dis- 
abled  persons   drive   their   own   cars   today. 

Most  handicapped  travel  by  car,  and  the 
nation's  lodging  and  restaurant  chains  are 
moving  to  accommodate  them.  Even  Inde- 
pendent operators  in  the  travel  field  are 
responding.  For  example.  Cypress  Gardens  In 
Florida  offers  tours  on  specially  tailored 
boats,  and  a  St.  Petersburg  steak  house  ad- 
vertises  "plenty  of   room   for  wheelchairs  " 

A  number  of  local  Easter  Seal  Societies  and 
other  groups  have  prepared  guide  books  lo 
their  cities  for  use  by  the  handicapped.  A 
list  of  those  now  available  can  be  obtained 
from  the  National  Society  for  Crippled  Chil- 
dren and  Adults,  2023  Ogden  Avenue,  Chi- 
cago 60612. 

CAPITAL   A   GOOD  CHOICZ 

Disabled  persons  planning  to  visit  the  n.i- 
tlon's  capital  can  obUln  from  their  Con- 
gressman a  free  copy  of  "Sites  In  Washing- 
ton with  Facilities  for  the  Handicapped. 
The  city  is  a  particularly  good  choice  for  the 
handicapped  traveler,  for  most  Federal  build- 
ings are  accessible. 

Se\'eral  national  guidebooks  for  the  handi- 
capped also  are  available.  One  of  the  best  i" 
"Where  Turning  Wheels  Stop,"  edited  bv 
Ernest  M.  Sawyer  and  published  by  the  Para 
lyzed  Veterans  of  America,  Inc.,  3636  Six 
teenth  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  DC.  20010 
An  84-page  directory.  It  lists  accessible  lodg- 
ing and  eating  places  in  the  United  States 
(except  Alaska),  and  It  identifies  those  facil- 
ities having  specially  built  paraplegic  units. 
The  1968  edition,  the  third,  sells  for  $1. 

MORE   THAN    900    LISTINGS 

"The  Wheelchair  Traveler"  by  Douglass  R 
Annand,  a  paraplegic  confined  to  a  wheel- 
chair. Is  a  60-page  booklet  with  more  than 
900  hotel-motel  and  restaurant  listing;. 
sightseeing  attractions  and  other  helpliil 
material  for  the  handicapped  traveler. 

The  booklet  covers  49  states  ( not  Alaska  i , 
plus  Canada  and  Mexico.  Revised  regularly. 
It  sells  for  $3  and  Is  available  from  P.O.  Bo.\ 
166    Woodland  Hills.  Calif.  91364. 
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PRESroENT  CALLS  FOR  RESTOR.A- 
TION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  ADMINISTER- 
ING THE  EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OP- 
PORTUNITY COMMISSION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  July  1. 
1968,   the   President  issued  an   official 


statement  commemorating  the  third  an- 
niversary of  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission.  The  President 
noted  that  the  Commission  has  been 
maidng  encouraging  progress  imder  title 
vn  of  the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964  but 
that  'a  good  deal  remains  to  be  done  if 
we  are  to  assure  minority  group  members 
and  women  the  equal  job  opportunity 
which  the  Congress  mandated." 

In  view  of  the  tasli  remaining  to  be 
done,  the  President  appealed  to  the  Sen- 
ate to  restore  the  cut  in  funds  made  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  the 
Commission.  I  have  previously  called  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  drastic 
cut — almost  50  percent;  budget,  $13,- 
093,000,  House  $6,936,000 — made  by  the 
House  in  the  fimds  requested  for  the 
EEOC  in  the  President's  budget.  It  is  most 
gratifying  that  the  administration  has 
decided  to  fight  this  action  on  the  part  of 
the  House.  As  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  and  of  the  State- 
Justice-Commerce  Subcommittee  I  shall 
do  all  that  I  can  to  bring  about  restora- 
tion of  the  funds  cut  by  the  House. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  President's  statement  of  July  1, 
1968,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATEMENT  BT  THE  PRESIDEKT,  JULY  1,  1968 

Three  years  ago  today  the  U.S.  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission  opened 
Its  doors  with  the  mandate  from  Congress 
to  end  discrimination  in  employment. 

The  doors  of  business  and  of  labor  had 
long  been  closed — barred  by  the  color  of  a 
person's  skin,  or  his  national  origin,  or  his 
religion,  or  barred  just  because  the  person 
was  considered  of  the  wrong  sex. 

The  Eqtial  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission Is  making  encouraging  progress  to- 
ward the  goals  set  by  the  Congress  under 
Title  vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  which 
I  signed  Into  law. 

But  a  good  deal  remains  to  be  done  If  we 
are  to  assure  minority  group  members  and 
women  the  equal  Job  opportunity  which  the 
Congress  mandated. 

That  Is  why  I  am  appealing  to  the  U.S. 
Senate — as  we  mark  this  third  anniversary 
of  EEOC — to  restore  the  cut  In  funds  made 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  for  this 
vital  agency  in  its  dedicated  efforts  to 
carry  forward  the  national  purpoee. 


women  whose  names  and  actions  are  a  part 
of  that  history.  I  love  America  because  it  Is 
a  Republic  and  because — to  use  the  famous 
words  m  the  Massachusetts  Compact — "It  is 
a  government  of  laws  and  not  of  men." 

Ours  is  a  country  In  which  even  the  poor- 
est child  may  rise  to  the  highest  office,  may 
achieve  success  in  any  field,  and  may  go  as 
far  as  his  ambition  and  talents  will  take 
him.  It  is,  as  someone  has  said,  "the  land  of 
beginning  again."  In  other  words.  It  Is  a 
land  which  has  offered  the  immigrants  from 
the  old  world  an  opportunity  to  start  anew. 

America  Is  the  strongest  and  greatest 
country  on  earth;  yet  it  Is  a  country  which 
does  not  use  its  power  for  aggressive  pur- 
poses. It  only  seeks  to  nurture  and  to  pro- 
tect liberty  and  freedom  from  totalitarian 
domination. 

It  Is  a  land  In  which  every  man  can  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  his  own  labor,  can  be  free  to 
worship  or  not  to  worship,  and  where  he  can 
belong  to  the  political  party  of  his  choice. 

America!  The  land  of  the  free!  The  epl- 
tomlzatlon  of  the  dream  of  statesmen,  politi- 
cal thinkers,  and  lovers  of  Justice  and  liberty 
under  law. 

I  love  America,  the  land  of  my  birth,  the 
land  of  rippling  waters,  snow-capped  moun- 
tains, verdant  valleys,  western  woodlands, 
northern  lakes,  eastern  sinews  of  industry, 
and  soft  southern  skies — my  country,  'tis 
of  thee  I  say.  I  love  America ! 


WHY    I    LOVE    AMERICA 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, last  week  radio  station  'WWNR, 
in  Beckley,  W.  Va.,  sponsored  "I  Love 
America  Week." 

Patriotic  themes  were  discussed,  and 
various  persons  were  invited  to  give  their 
news  as  to  why  they  love  America. 

I  was  privileged  to  be  among  those  so 
asked,  and  I  was  pleased  to  respond. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  statement  to  WWNR  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Why  I  Love  America 

Station  WWNR  Is  to  be  commended  for 
Its  promotion  of  "1  Love  America  Week."  I 
am  personally  grateful  to  be  able  to  share 
with  you  some  of  the  reasons  why  I  love 
America. 

I  love  our  land  because  of  Its  rich  history. 
I  love  America  because  of  the  great  men  and 


REPORT  ON  56TH  ANNUAL  MEETING, 
CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  some 
3  months  ago  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States  held  its  56th  annual 
meeting  in  Washington,  D.C.  Mr.  Peter 
P.  Weidenbruch  has  prepared  an  excel- 
lent report  on  the  meeting  which  em- 
phatically points  out  many  of  the  telling 
social  and  economic  issues  of  our  times. 

Mr.  Weidenbruch's  astute  selection  of 
comments  from  speeches  made  at  the 
meeting  by  leading  men  in  government 
and  the  business  community  brings  into 
dramatic  focus  vital  problems  facing 
our  country  today.  Urban  affairs,  race 
relations,  youth  opportunities,  and  our 
balance  of  payments  are  spotlighted  in 
the  report. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Weidenbruch's  introduction  and  the  re- 
marks of  the  Hon.  Robert  C.  Weaver,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Report  on  the  56th  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
STATES.  Washington,  D.C,  Aprh-  28,  29, 
30,  AND  May  1.  1968 

(By  Mr.  Peter  P.  Weldenbouch) 
My  previous   Annual   Reports   for  DFISA 
have   emphasized   the   contribution   of   the 
business  community  to  our  national  econ- 
omy. 

I  devoted  considerable  space  to  the  benefits 
and  advantages  derived  from  our  Free  Enter- 
prise System  and  to  the  necessity  of  having 
businessmen  participate  In  local  and  nation- 
al politics. 

In  my  1965  report  covering  the  53rd  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States,  I  stated : 

"Our  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that 
we  are  going  through  a  truly  revolutionary 
social  change  In  race  relations — and  It  Is 
nowhere  more  challenging  than  In  the  field 
of  emplovment.  Business  and  industry  have 
their  obligations  In  the  reformation,  and  I 


honestly  believe  we  are  meeting  them.  Right 
now,  however,  we  all  need  more  understand- 
ing, more  communication,  more  action  and 
fewer  profound  statements." 

I  Introduce  this  year's  report  with  that 
quote  because  well-known  speakers  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  3 
years  ago  called  attention  to  the  serious 
problems  that  face  us  today. 

Principal  discussions  at  this  year's  meeting 
pertained  to  existing  social  and  economic 
problems  and  pinpointed  the  specific  trouble 
spots  which  are  seriously  affecting  the  con- 
tinued well-being  of  our  country  today. 

I've  selected  the  following  excerpts  from 
this  year's  speeches  because  I  feel  that  the 
DFISA  members  will  be  Interested  In  what 
some  prominent  men  had  to  say. 

Remarks  op  the  Hon.  Robert  C.  Weaver, 
secretary.  department  of  housing  and 
Urban  Development 

As  I  review  your  program,  It  appears  that 
others  will  speak  to  the  Issue  In  greater  de- 
tail I  want  to  observe  that  there  Is  no  more 
crucial  domestic  problem  than  Negro-white 
relations.  They  are  coming  to  a  head  at  a  time 
when  we  have  the  resources  to  resolve  the 
basic  economic  issues  of  want  and  depriva- 
tion. 

But  we  still  lack  the  understanding,  the 
commitment,  and  the  techniques  for  bringing 
into  the  mainstream  of  American  life  those 
who  have  long  been  beyond  the  pale  and  of 
whom  many  are  becoming  disenchanted  vrtth 
society.  This  Is  serious  in  any  nation.  It  Is 
disastrous  in  a  democracy. 

ThiU!  while  we  use  our  know-how  to  destroy 
poverty  and  extend  opportunity,  we  must  also 
Involve  our  hearts  and  emotions  in  the  quest 
for  equality  and  unity.  It  is  not  enough  to  do 
things  for  neglected  people:  it  Is  crucial  to  do 
things  with  them.  It  is  not  enough  to  dedicate 
resources  to  the  Usk  ahead,  but  we  must 
also  provide  personal  involvement  In  society 
for  those  now  alienated  from  society. 

When  each  one  of  you  can  answer  honestly 
the  question:  How  would  you  feel  and  how 
would  you  react  were  you  hemmed  In  physi- 
cally, economically  and  psychologically  in  a 
ghetto— then  and  only  then  are  you  In  a 
position  to  meet  the  racial  problem  of  Amer- 
icdi 

The  central  domestic  question  before  our 
Nation  remains  not  so  much  what  to  do 
about  urban  problems,  but  whether  we  will 
now  make  the  national  decisions  necessary 
to  move  ahead  In  a  massive  way  on  what  we 
know  must  be  done. 

These  are  decisions  not  only  for  business  or 
government,  or  Congress,  but  for  every 
American. 


COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS  BY  LT. 
GEN    ROBERT  N.   SMITH  TO   1968 
CLASS  OF  FRYEBURG  ACADEMY 
Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  a  distin- 
guished citizen  of  Maine  recently  made 
the  commencement  address  to  the  1968 
graduating  class  of  the  FiTeburg,  Maine. 
Academy.  It  was  the  address  of  Lt.  Gen. 
Robert  N.  Smith,  vice  commander  m 
chief  of  the  U.S.  Air  Forces  in  Europe. 
Because  of  the  timeliness  and  excel- 
lence of  the  message  in  his  address.  I 
invite  Senators  to  give  it  serious  con- 
sideration. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Commencement  Address  to  the  1968  Gradtt- 
atinc  Class.  Pryeburg  Academy,  Pryeburc, 
Maine,  by  Li.  Oen.  Robert  N.  Smith.  Vice 
Commander  in  Chkf,  U.S.  Air  Forces  in 
Europe,  June  15,  1968 
In  this,  the  175th  year  of  Pryeburg  Acsd- 
emv  It  is  fitting  to  recall  for  a  moment  the 
legacy  of  this  school.  It  Is  fitting  also  to 
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reflect  on  the  almple  but  enduring  go*ls  for 
which  the  men  and  women  of  Fryeburg 
lived : 

They  worked  and  fought  to  aeeure  the 
\iv^ — the  property — the  welfare — and  the 
hopes  of  their  children  and  fellow  men; 

They  struggled  to  secure  the  bleating  of 
peace— not  only  for  themselvea  but  for  their 
neighbors. 

And   they   built  a  school: 

That  they  and  theirs  might  have  a  future; 

That  they  might  extend  to  others  their 
legacy  of  freedom  and  security; 

That  they  might  train  and  educate  the 
builders  of  tomorrow. 

Today  we  are  here  to  continue  that  proc- 
ess— to  ^aduate  young  people  who  have  dls- 
tlngulEhed  themselves  over  a  long  period  of 
Intense  study  at  Fryeburg.  We  are  here  Just 
as  we  should  be  In  the  true  American  way 
to  honor  young  people  who  have  made  sacrl- 
aces  and  have  applied  themselves  to  this 
task  and  have  excelled.  Their  success  Is 
measured  in  their  development  of  Intellec- 
tual competence  to  better  prepare  them  to 
face  the  adult  years  ahead. 

Oiir  sefaool  years  provide  lu  with  an  aware- 
ness of  -the  events  that  are  occurring — an 
awareness  of  the  society  we  live  in — an 
awareness  of  the  people  around  us — their 
problems  and  how  their  lives  Impact  on  our 
lives. 

A  liberal  education  develops  In  each  of  us 
an  appreciation  and  a  concern  for  the  human 
experiences  that  are  history.  It  provides  us 
with  the  hindsight — the  ability  to  recall  what 
has  gone  before  us  and  to  apply  with  wisdom 
those  lessons  learned  to  the  issues  now  ahead. 

And  Anally  a  liberal  education  develops 
In  us  a  capacity  for  commitment — a  capac- 
ity to  visualize — to  recognize — to  accept  our 
taskS'^lt  readies  us  for  a  responsible  place 
in  our  society — and  to  commit  ourselves  to 
better  and  greater  positions  as  we  mature. 
Commitment  not  only  in  terms  of  personal 
success  but  commitment  to  that  extra  some- 
thing to  make  this  a  better  country. 

Along  thsse  lines  I  have  chosen  to  discuss 
a  subject  that  is  of  the  greatest  Importance 
to  our  Nation  today.  I  would  mention  at  the 
outset  that  the  way  we  choose  to  handle  it 
will  In  large  measure  determine  the  future 
path  of  ATnerica — the  America  that  we  would 
Ukell 

I  call  this  "Our  American  Vision."  I  would 
define  American  Vision  not  as  a  complex  phi- 
losophy for  intellectuals  to  debate,  but  as 
something  so  simple  that  every  man  can 
understand  it.  It  Ls  essentially  those  things 
that  we  stand  for — the  things  that  motivated 
our  ancestors  to  come  to  a  wild  and  unlcnown 
land  and  gamble  everything,  including  their 
lives,  to  make  it  grow — it  Is  what  we  read, 
without  innuendoes,  in  the  documents  that 
a  few  visionary  patriots  wrote — our  Declara- 
tion of  Independence— our  Constitution — the 
Bill  of  Rights.  It  Is  what  we  read  in  the 
court  decisions-  the  treaties — the  laws — and 
ordinances— duly  recorded.  We  have  seen 
them  emerge  In  the  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion, and  again  in  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Our  American  Vision  encompasses  funda- 
mental, ethical  and  moral  beUef  In  the  dig- 
nity of  the  individual  and  his  society.  It  is 
our  embrace  of  freedom — all  kinds  of  free- 
dom— righteousness — and  Justice.  These 
things  are  far  more  valuable  than  wealth — 
than  influence — than  world  power — or  other 
transitory  values.  We  started  with  these 
principles — we  have  stayed  with  these  prin- 
ciples— and  they  have  achieved  for  us  the 
standard  of  living  and  the  world  eminence 
that  we  enjoy. 

Almost  without  exception  (including  my- 
self) ,  senior  officials  who  visit  South  Vietnam 
encounter  openly  expressed  concern  on  the 
part  of  our  men  in  uniform  regarding  what 
has  been  taking  place  back  hcune.  They 
understand  why  they  are  In  Vietnam  and 
what  must  be  done  over  there.  But  they  do 
not  understand  wtiat  is  happening  here  at 
home.  Our  leaders  do  their  best  to  explain. 


but  they  are  compelled  to  tell  our  men 
honestly  of  the  tragedies  that  have  befallen 
this  nation  In  recent  months.  One  of  these 
has  been  the  sharp  division  of  opinion  over 
our  actions  In  Vietnam.  Another  is  the  do- 
mestic turbulence  which  racks  this  nation. 
Debate  in  public  and  the  privilege  of  seeking 
redress  for  grievances  are  rights  that  we  teach 
our  young  to  exercise.  But  the  undisciplined 
spectacles  that  we  have  witnessed  in  our  city 
streets  and  on  many  of  our  college  campuses 
simply  Indicate  a  complete  disrespect  for  law 
and  order. 

And  yet  the  foundation  of  America — of  any 
well-ordered  society — is  the  rule  of  law.  The 
security  of  this  country,  along  with  that  of 
other  nations  rests  upon  the  maintenance  of 
law  and  order.  If  there  must  be  change,  it 
must  not  be  change  by  mob  rule.  It  must  be 
change  by  due  process.  Without  law  and 
order.  Justice  and  freedom  disappiear. 

It  is  against  this  backdrop  that  I  raise  the 
question:  What  Is  happening  to  the  Ameri- 
can Vision?  Is  It  not  as  distinct  to  Americans 
today  as  It  was  when  I  was  here  at  Fryeburg? 
Certainly,  the  level  of  criticism  both  at  home 
and  abroad  Is  much  higher  now  than  It  was 
then.  But  In  view  of  the  magnitude  and 
complexities  of  this  nation's  worldwide  re- 
sponsibilities, is  that  really  so  surprising? 

America  has  been  criticized  that  economic 
gain  motivates  our  every  foreign  policy  de- 
cision— that  we  place  a  dollar  sign  on  every 
treaty  and  agreement. 

History  proves  these  critics  wrong — our 
relations  with  other  countries  have  been 
based  upon  our  ethical  heritage  and  not  on 
sterile  economics.  We  are  crtlclzed  that  we 
create  a  dollar  invasion — that  United  States 
capital  Is  out  to  control  foreign  Industry. 
But  think  back  to  the  bleak  years  of  1945 
to  1950  when  virtually  the  entire  FYee  World 
was  prostate.  We  sent  American  capital  by 
the  billions  to  revive  political  and  economic 
systems  of  i>eople  who  desired  to  pursue  their 
own  %-lslons — to  permit  them  to  resist  an 
encroaching  system  in  which  the  Individual 
Is  nothing  and  the  state  is  all.  We  were  not 
vindictive — we  helped  to  reconstruct  the  so- 
cieties of  our  enemies  as  well  as  those  of 
our  allies — but  we  did  this  In  accordance 
with  the  vision  of  a  community  of  peaceful 
nations.  It  lifted  nations  from  the  depths  of 
despair  and  ruin  to  national  dignity. 

Our  enemies  accuse  us  of  being  colonizers 
and  neo-lmperlallsts.  Whom  have  we  colo- 
nized? Hawaii — Alaska?  We  have  decolonized 
the  Philippines.  Our  policy  since  World  War 
n  has  had  the  central  theme  of  resisting  the 
re-lmpoeltlon  of  colonial  regimes.  We  held 
to  this  ix>llcy  despite  our  strong  wartime 
bonds  with  former  colonial  powers.  We  In- 
sisted on  a  United  Nations — that  opopsed 
colonialism — and  this  is  ottr  policy  In  South- 
east Asia  today. 

We  have  been  acctised  of  meddling  In  the 
internal  affairs  of  other  nations — which  are 
none  of  our  business.  I  answer  that  we  have 
never  attempted  to  Impose  our  system  on 
others.  We  attempt  to  demonstrate,  by  ex- 
ample, that  our  values  and  principles  have 
application  in  other  countries — that  through 
local  adaptation  of  what  we  know  as  Jus- 
tice— as  personal  liberty — as  opportunity 
based  on  merit  Instead  of  birthright — and 
on  respect  for  the  Individual — can  achieve 
national  cohesion  and  national  purrtose. 

We  as  a  nation  are  Involved  In  other  coun- 
tries. We  grant  and  lend  dollars  to  open 
hospitals  and  build  dams  and  lay  new  roads. 
And  we  are  prepared  to  resist  aggression  with 
force,  if  called  upon.  But  this  nation  has 
applied  Its  tremendous  power  with  more 
restraint  and  dignity  than  any  nation  In  the 
history  of  mankind.  The  American  Vision  of 
humanltarlanlstn  and  faith  In  the  progreaa 
of  the  individual  imderlles  our  policies — not 
crass  political  or  geographical  gain  or  cold 
dollar  value. 

If  this  is  imperialism,  then  /  will  live  with 
It. 

So  much  for  our  detractors  abroad — But  let 
me  say  that  there  are  other  voices  In  these 


foreign  countries — perhaps  leas  articulate- 
but  no  less  real — which  all  too  often  escape 
our  notice — these  are  the  voices  that  say 
"Tes,  Anverlcans,  your  system — your  values-  - 
are  good.  Let  us  share  in  your  vision." 

Of  wh<xn  do  I  speak?  I  speak  of  the 
Hungarians  who  fled  Budapest  in  1966  wh^n 
a  dictatorship  reimpoeed  itself  with  tanks 
and  machine  guns.  Many  of  those  peopl«>  — 
having  tasted  freedom — found  their  way  lo 
our  shores  and  new  opportunity.  Ask  thfin 
why  they  came. 

Go  to  the  docks  in  Miami  and  ask  the 
Cuban  refugee  why  he  left  Havana — in  the 
open  boat.  Ask  our  Immigration  officials  ho-.v 
many  are  on  the  waiting  list  to  oome  in  from 
every  continent. 

No,  I  do  not  worry  about  our  critics  acros.s 
the  oceans.  There  are  too  many  foreigners 
who  validate  the  American  Vision.  But  everv 
American  should  be  troubled  about  our  atti- 
tudes at  home.  If  oxu*  principles  are  xo  attmc- 
tlve  to  those  who  cannot  enjoy  them — whv 
are  they  in  such  disfavor  with  Americans  wlin 
can? 

I  have  been  very  closely  Involved  In  tho 
events  of  the  unfortunate  days  of  1967  and 
1968.  In  a  span  of  twelve  months,  Peden.l 
forces  have  been  twice  called  upon  by  civil 
authority  to  clear  the  streets  and  restoiT> 
order.  Killing,  arson,  and  looting  broke  out 
even  In  the  Capital.  It  can't  happen  in 
America,  we  said — but  It  did! 

We  have  a  problem  of  very  serious  pr^;- 
portlons.  When  our  civil  authority  orders 
troops  to  assist  in  upholding  the  law,  we 
have  taken  the  last  step  for  law  enforcement 
These  troops  then  Join  In  the  final  defense 
of  order  and  the  prevention  of  anarchy.  Hfw 
many  more  times  must  these  forces  be 
ordered  out?  Whom  do  we  call  upon  next? 

What  has  led  to  this  very  obvious  decline 
in  respect  for  law — for  the  rights  of  people 
to  pursue  their  goals — Why  have  our  Ideals 
become  a  mockery  and  a  target  for  cynics? 

Is  it  because  we  no  longer  have  a  frontier — 
no  longer  a  place  where  a  man  can  match 
his  wits  and  strength  with  the  elements?  Or 
is  there  too  much  affluence  or  are  there  no 
challenges.  It  is  not  so!  There  is  a  frontier— 
but  not  in  a  geographical  sense  and  there  are 
plenty  of  challenges. 

I  offer  that  the  problem  lies  with  the  indi- 
vidual— many  Individuals — an  entire  aggre- 
gation of  individuals  making  up  the  nation's 
population.  The  individual  is  central  to  the 
Amercan  Vision.  If  our  vision  is  fading,  then 
It  is  because  individuals  will  not  be  in- 
volved. When  tragedy  strikes,  we  hear  the 
excuse  "I  don't  want  to  be  Involved" — or  'I 
wonder  what  'they'  are  going  to  do  about 
It?"  There  shotild  be  no  doubt  In  your 
minds — "they"  are  "we" — you  and  I.  If  we  do 
not  get  Involved,  who  will?  I'll  tell  you  who  — 
It  VTlU  be  the  demonstrators  who  seek  to  get 
Involved — those  who  think  they  have  a  pur- 
pose— a  purpose  that  is  very  ambiguous  and 
contrary  to  the  American  Vision. 

This  stark  truth  lies  at  the  heart  of  campus 
dissent  and  violence  In  the  streets.  It  grows 
out  of  the  Inability  to  recognize  what  is 
constructive — or  the  Inability  to  Identify 
meaningful  objectives.  Yes,  the  American 
Vision  la  not  a  reality  to  some.  While  the 
vision  rings  clear  to  most  of  us — that  Indi- 
vidual dignity  and  rights  are  paramount— 
and  tells  ua  that  every  American  can  go  as 
far  as  his  capabilities  will  take  him  the  frus- 
trated among  us  protest  that  this  Is  not  so — 
they  protest  that  avenues  are  closed — that 
opportunity  does  not  exist — that  Justice  is 
the  exclusive  right  of  a  few.  Many  seek  other 
channels  to  vent  this  frustration — street 
violence — the  takeover  of  universities — draft 
card  burning — flight  abroad  to  avoid  mili- 
tary service — and  the  march  on  Washing- 
ton— yes — and  even  assassination. 

These  are  the  people  who  get  Involved. 
However,  they  are  attempting  to  create  a 
different  Image  of  America.  I  submit  that 
this  Is  not  the  Image  we  want!!  Then  how  do 
we  retard  It — how  do  we  halt  It — how  do  ue 
reverse  this  trend? 
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What  we  need  now  Is  the  recreation  of 
constructive  goals— the  use  of  brainpower- 
of  energy — and  resourcefulness  to  reopen  the 
channels  In  our  social  order— we  need  to  re- 
iifflrm  the  Uue  Vision  for  everyone— we  need 
confidence  that  freedom  Is  In  truth— In  jus- 
tice—\n  dignity— Anil  In  righteousness  untU 
niockery  and  cynicism  have  no  soU  In  which 
to  grow. 

Now  who  is  going  to  do  it?  It  Is  easy  to 
ngree— "It  must  be  done.  But  I  am  Just  one 
person  and  cannot  do  much."  It  is  always 
easy  to  say  "Let  George  do  It"— or  "That  is 
why  I  elect  Congressmen— to  look  out  lor 
the  nation's  problems."  But  these  are  not 
the  nation's  problems— they  are  our  prob- 
lems. We  are  the  nation.  If  we,  as  Individuals 
lail  In  our  responsibilities,  we  truly  face  a 
dismal  future.  For,  as  surely  as  tomorrow 
comes,  dissenters  will  get  more  Involved. 

If    you    share    my    Interpretation    of    the 
American   Vision,   you   must  get  Involved— 
\ou  have  no  choice.  I  cannot  tell  you  what 
to  do— the  form  of  involvement  that  best 
.suits  you  is  what  vou  must  choose.  Each  of 
you    has    his   own    life— his    own    pursuits, 
strengths  and  problems  apart  from  anyone 
else.    But  /   do  know   that  there   are   tasks 
enough  for  everyone — that  each  of  you  can 
leave  here  today  and  become  constructively 
involved.   You   must   match   your   personal 
obligations    and    capacities    to   the   task    at 
hand.  Perhaps  you  are  already  Involved — but 
Is  It  enough?   National   Issues  are  going  to 
tike  total  involvement  by  many  Americans. 
Time  Is  passing  and  so  may  be  our  chances. 
Today  /   am  calling  you  to  arms — ^I   am 
throwing  down  the  gauntlet.  Recall  that  your 
heritage   and   standards   are   nothing  more 
than  the  story  of  men  who  became  Involved. 
General  Prye,  the  fotinding  father  of  Frye- 
burg, became  Involved — George  Washington 
nnd  Abraham  Lincoln  became  Involved — so 
did  Franklin  Roosevelt  and  John  F.  Kennedy. 
In   two   World   Wars   the   entire   population 
became  Involved.  Millions  of  20th  Century 
Immigrants  from  Europe  and  elsewhere  be- 
came   Involved — they    sought   America    and 
they  built  on  foundations  that  others  had 
started — and  they  built  for  us— have  we  not 
the  same  obligation  to  build  for  those  who 
follow  as  well  as  for  those  who  share  America 
7,1th  us  now?  That  Is  the  challenge  and  it 
translates   into   involvement — Into  commit- 
virnt — as  individuals. 

If  /  did  not  think  that  you  could  measure 
■.:p,  I  would  not  issue  the  challenge.  You  are 
even  more  capable  than  those  who  have  been 
Involved  before. 

I  become  somewhat  emotional  when  I 
speak  of  our  country  and  for  what  It  stands. 
It  has  personal  meaning  for  me.  I  believe  in 
it.  I  have  been  involved  since  I  first  put  on 
my  country's  uniform  and  pledged  to  protect 
Its  flag  from  all  enemies.  I  take  comfort  in 
the  view  that  our  fighting  men  share  it. 
They  are  Involved. 

But  not  all  Americans  are.  Now,  however, 
we  can  no  longer  stand  back  If  we  Intend  to 
Influence  the  course  of  American  history  that 
is  consistent  with  the  vision  we  hold. 

The  gauntlet  is  there— the  challenge  is 
issued — the  stakes  are  high.  Please  do  accept 
this  challenge — do  care  for  your  country — 
do  take  your  place  with  those  who  so  bravely 
and  proudly  built  this  nation  on  solid  rock. 
Pick  up  the  gauntlet — today — and  move  for- 
ward building  a  stronger  and  better  coun- 
try— a  stronger  and  more  viable  nation  and 
perhaps  most  important — a  society  of  decent 
human  beings. 

To  the  graduating  class  of  1968 — 1  salute 
you! 

DEPARTMENT     OP     AGRICULTURE 
SUPERIOR    SERVICE    AWARD    TO 
EDWIN    P.    ROGERS.    OP    SOUTH 
CAROLINA 
Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  a  few 

weeks  ago  a  good  friend  of  mine  and  one 


of  South  Carolina's  most  distinguished 
and  able  public  servants,  Edwin  P. 
Rogers,  received  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture's  Superior  Service  Award  for 
his  "dynamic  leadership  in  rural  areas 
development"  as  our  State  director  for 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 

Mr.  Rogers  has  been  a  dedicated  career 
employee  with  this  agency  for  the  past 
33  years  and  has  served  as  State  director 
since  1958. 

If  anyone  deserved  such  an  award,  Mr. 
Rogers  did.  He  has  made  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  in  South  Carolina 
one  of  the  most  effective  agencies  in 
Federal  Government  in  helping  farm 
families  and  assisting  rural  communities 
in  attracting  business,  providing  jobs, 
and  building  new  rural  homes.  As  chair- 
man of  the  State  technical  action 
panel — which  is  composed  primarily  of 
USDA  field  personnel  in  the  State— he 
has  established  a  strong  team  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  people  working  to  re- 
vitalize the  economy  of  rural  South 
Carolina. 

Proof  of  this  is  contained  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Progressive  Farmer— an  arti- 
cle entitled  "Working  Together  Sparks 
Progress,"  written  by  Romaine  Smith. 
It  relates  the  excellent  progress  being 
made  in  Lexington  County,  S.C,  where 
population  is  growing,  assessed  valuation 
of  land  and  property  is  increasing,  and 
new  business  is  coming  in.  because  men 
like  Mr.  Rogers  are  helping  rural  com- 
mimities  to  install  water  systems,  recre- 
ation centers,  and  watershed  projects 
which  enable  communities  to  expand 
and  meet  the  needs  of  industry  and 
business. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record  so  that 
others  may  know  that  real  rural  progress 
can  be  achieved  and  is  being  accom- 
plished in  many  parts  of  rural  America. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Working  Together  Sparks  Progress 
(By  Romaine  Smith) 
Lexington  County,  S.C.  Is  a  good  example 
of  rural  progress  through  group  action.  In 
less  than  10  years  its  people,  by  working  to- 
gether locally,  with  and  through  county, 
state,  and  national  officials  and  agencies, 
have  been  able  to  achieve  much  progress. 

They  have  made  a  comprehensive  county- 
wide  survey  of  water  and  sewage  needs;  have 
planned  development  of  the  Hollow  Creek 
watershed,  involving  89  acres  of  reservoir  for 
additional  water  supplies;  and  have  devel- 
oped four  rural  water  systems  that  serve  500 
rural  families,  at  a  cost  of  over  one-half 
million  dollars.  Much  of  this  work  has  been 
financed  through  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. _ 

They  have  brought  in  34  new  industries, 
provided  more  than  10,000  new  Jobs  (in  new 
and  expanded  Industries),  and  added  $47 
million  to  the  county's  annual  payroll. 

They  have  built  over  3,000  new  homes, 
with  90  of  them  financed  through  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration. 

They  have  developed  47  new  recreation 
centers.  Including  4  new  golf  courses  (2  pri- 
vate and  2  public),  5  water  sports  areas,  30 
public  fishing  areas,  2  family  campgrounds, 
2  hunting  preserves,  4  horse  riding  stables, 
and  helped  to  plan  and  develop  the  Palmetto 
Outdoor  HUtorlcal  Association  in  adjoining 
Richland  County  for  handUng  a  local  hUtor- 
Ical  commercial  production. 
This  production  has  Involved  erecting  a 


1,200-seatlng-cap.iclty  building  at  a  cost  of 
over  a  quarter  million  dollars,  with  addi- 
tional producUon  costs  of  $27,000.  The  drama 
was  written  by  Kermlt  Hunter  of  Southern 
Methodist  University  in  Texas,  who  created 
the  well  known  Cherokee,  N C,  pageant 
"Unto  These  Hills"  and  other  local  historical 
dramas. 

More  people  are  staying  in  the  county  and 
more  are  coming  in.  In  1950  the  county's 
population  was  44.000.  By  1960  il  had  moved 
up  to  almost  61,000.  Today,  according  lo  local 
officials,  75,000  people  live  in  this  predomi- 
nantly rural  county. 

With  the  coming  of  new  Jobs  and  Indus- 
tries (agricultural  and  nonagricultural ) , 
both  Industry  and  agriculture  have  pros- 
pered. Sale  of  livestock  and  livestock  prod- 
ucts makes  up  65%  of  the  county  farm  in- 
come. Lexington  is  now  top  broiler  county 
in  the  state  and  ranks  second  in  laying 
liens.  These  two  enterprises  have  skyrock- 
eted In  recent  years,  and  the  $5.5  million 
annual  income  they  produce  accounts  for 
about  half  of  the  county's  total  farm 
Income. 

In  crop  production,  the  acreage  of  soy- 
beans, a  relatively  new  crop  In  the  county, 
has  soared  upward  and  now  adds  another 
$1  million  to  the  county's  annual  farm  in- 
come. Truck  crops  In  the  area  are  flour- 
ishing. 

Cash  farm  receipts  have  more  than 
tripled  in  the  past  15  years,  going  from  $3'i[ 
million  to  $11  million,  which  does  not  in- 
clude almost  a  million  dollars  In  ASCS 
payments  to  farmers.  Both  agriculture  and 
industry  have  expanded  and  prospered; 
each  of  them  has  been  good  for  the  other. 
Assessed  property  values  in  the  county, 
another  indicator  of  growth,  rose  from 
$3714  million  In  1966  to  $40'/2  million  In 
1967. 

Schools  have  Improved  their  curriculum 
and  quality  of  teaching.  And  more  dollars 
have  heen  invested  in  a  quality  educational 
program;  monies  spent  for  schools  almost 
doubled  from  1962  to  1967.  Expenditures 
went  from  less  than  $5  million  to  more 
than  $49 '4  million,  while  student  enroll- 
ment climbed  from  18,086  to  20,858  stu- 
dents. Richland  Tech,  a  technical  educa- 
tion center  in  adjoining  Richland  County, 
is  easily  accessible  to  students  In  Lexington 
County.  And  the  University  of  South  Car- 
olina is  only  14  miles  away. 

A  new  and  modern  airport,  serving  both 
Lexington  and  Richland  counties,  was  built 
in  Lexington  County  in  1965  at  a  cost  of 
$5 '4  million.  With  the  new  airport  and  new 
four-lane  highways  close  by,  transportation 
facilities  are  adequate  for  continued  growth. 
How  did  all  this  (and  much  more)  come 
about?  The  people  worked  together.  County 
and  municipal  government  leaders  Joined 
hands  with  civic  leaders;  school  officials: 
county,  state,  and  federal  agencies;  and 
rural  community  resource  development 
groups. 

Since  1957  one  or  two  rural  community  de- 
velopment clubs  have  been  organized  an- 
nually In  communities  throughout  the  coun- 
ty There  are  now  17  active  clubs,  with 
memberships  ranging  from  60  to  250.  Presi- 
dents of  the  17  clubs  make  up  the  County 
Community  Development  Committee.  Each 
community  club  owns  Its  own  attractive 
community  house,  ranging  In  value  from 
$15,000  to  $60,000,  where  local  meetings  are 
held.  The  clubs  meet  regularly  and  have  a 
business  session  followed  by  a  social  hour. 

"The  secret  of  our  success  with  community 
resource  development  clubs  lies  In  the  fact 
that  we  have  working  committees,"  said 
Raymond  Boozer,  associate  county  agent. 
"Most  of  the  work  Is  done  through  commit- 
tees." For  Instance,  the  physical  fitness  com- 
mittee, both  at  county  and  community  leveU, 
plans  and  promotes  an  annual  countywlde 
physical  fitness  day.  It  Is  attended  by  500 
to  600  spectators  and  has  200  participants. 
Similarly,  a  county  and  community  civic 
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commUtee  work*  with  civic  groups  in  pro- 
moting all  kind*  of  civic  projecu.  And  there 
are  commltteea  that  plan  and  provide  Indus- 
trial development,  recreation  and  tourism, 
health,  weltare.  and  safety  StUl  others  work 
with  youth,  utilities,  promotion,  and  pub- 
licity. In  various  ways  the  entire  county  lead- 
ership, with  Its  total  resources.  Is  brought  to 
bear  on  local  projects. 

The  chairmen  of  each  of  some  18  commit- 
tees plus  the  Technical  Action  Panel  make  up 
the  total  Resource  Development  Committee 
for  the  county.  Fred  Mathlas.  near  Lexington. 
Is  the  1968  president.  Over  140  county  leaders 
are  serving  on  various  committees,  all  work- 
ing to  develop  the  entire  resources  of  the 
county.  Including  economic  enterprises, 
community  and  human  resources,  and  na- 
tural resources. 

In  addition  to  projects  and  programs  al- 
ready mentioned,  others  have  been  ap- 
proved, and  still  others  are  In  the  planning 
stage. 

For  example,  a  group  of  about  50  farmers 
from  the  Swansea  community  have  made 
application  to  FHA  for  assistance  In  estab- 
lishing «■  farmer  cooperative  which  would 
Include  a  cotton  gin  and  provide  storage  and 
marketing  facilities  for  soybeans,  cotton  seed, 
fertilizers.  Insecticides,  and  other  Items. 

"Every  time  we  work  on  a  project  we  gain 
valuable  experience  and  know-how.  which 
help  us  with  our  next  one."  said  Robert 
Undler.  chairman  of  the  Lexington  Co»inty 
Community  Development  Committee.  This  Is 
the  general  attitude  of  all  committee  mem- 
bers— and  the  reason  they  get  things  done. 


A  REPORTERS  VIEW 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  Raymond 
R.  Coffey,  one  of  the  distinguished  for- 
eign correspondents  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  recently  returned  to  Chicago  after 
covering  the  Vietnam  war  for  27  months. 
As  a  public  service,  the  Daily  News  is 
publishing  Mr.  Coffey's  answers  to  ques- 
tions about  the  war  from  Daily  News 
readers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Cof- 
fey's first  column  of  answers,  published 
on  June  29.  1968.  be  included  in  the 
Record  so  that  his  informed  views  may 
be  available  to  my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
SIS  follows: 

When  Will  th«  Virr  Wa«  Bb  Ovm? 
(By  Raymond  R.  Coffey) 

The  first  questions  people  asked  me  when 
I  returned  from  Vietnam  In  1965  were  some- 
thing like:  "Are  we  winning  the  war?  Can  we 
win  It?  Why  arent  we  winning  It?" 

Nearly  three  years  later,  the  first  ques- 
tion— It  often  seems  the  only  question — la: 
"When  Is  the  war  going  to  end?" 

I  don't  know,  which  isn't  a  very  smashing 
way  to  start  a  questton-and-answer  article. 

But  the  change  In  approach  of  the  ques- 
tioning strikes  me  as  an  Indication  that 
people  may  be  more  Interested  In  getting  the 
war  over  than  m  ho>w  It  ends. 

And  the  more  Impatient  people  get  with 
the  war.  the  sooner.  I  suppose.  It  will  end. 

Among  the  most  frequently  asked  ques- 
tions recently  have  been; 

Q.  Is  Hanoi  serious  about  talking  peace  In 
ParU? 

A.  My  guess  Is  that  the  peace,  whenever  It 
comes,  win  come  out  of  the  talks  In  Parts. 
For  one  thing,  now  that  they've  started  talk- 
ing. I  doubt  that  either  side  can  afford  to 
walk  out. 

The  North  Vietnamese  are  In  no  hurry  to 
strike  a  deal  yet  because,  I  think,  they  feel 
the  war  Is  going  their  way  at  the  moment 
and  their  bargaining  position  is  Improving. 

Oen.    William   C    Westmoreland    says   the 


current  wave  of  attacks  on  Saigon,  for  ex- 
an\ple.  are  of  no  "military  significance."  But 
they  are  making  a  serious  impression  on  the 
Vietnamese  people  who  live  In  daUy  fear  of 
death,  and  the  people  are  losing  confidence 
In  their  government's  (and  the  Americans') 
ability  to  protect  them. 

I  have  had  a  letter  only  this  week  from 
a  Vietnamese  family  I  know  very  well.  They 
have  Just  been  driven  from  their  home  in 
Cholon.  by  enemy  rocket  and  mortar  at- 
tacks, for  the  third  time  since  the  Tet  offen- 
sive last  February. 

That  Is  hardly  the  kind  of  experience  that 
makes  It  easy  to  believe  that  the  allies  are 
winning  and  the  enemy  Is  hurting. 

Q.  Why  are  the  news  reports  so  critical 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  army? 

A.  Because  Its  a  pretty  sorry  excuse  for  an 
army.  However,  it  Is  getting  better  And  the 
Improvement  has  been  particularly  conspicu- 
ous since  Tet  when  the  Vietnamese  found 
they  had  to  fight  for  their  lives  and  couldn't 
sit  around  and  watch  the  Americans  do  It. 
Perhaps  the  best  thing  that  ever  happened 
to  the  Vietnamese  army  was  the  decision 
early  this  year  to  turn  down  Westmoreland's 
request  for  still  more  American  troops.  It 
seems  to  have  made  the  Vietnamese  realize 
that  they  have  to  start  doing  more  for  them- 
selves. 

In  addition  to  their  improving  perform- 
ance In  combat,  the  Vietnamese  recently  also 
have  begun  to  make  some  serious  progress 
toward  cracking  down  on  draft  dodging,  re- 
ducing corruption  in  the  army  and  taking 
the  war  seriously. 

Q.  Is  the  present  Vietnamese  government 
any  good  and  does  It  have  any  better  chance 
of  surviving  than  all  the  previous  ones? 

A.  President  Thleu,  I  think.  Is  making  an 
honest  effort  and  Is  a  pretty  good  man.  He's 
up  against  some  tough  problems. 

To  begin  with,  he  has  had  to  contend  with 
a  lot  of  "inside"  sniping  and  undercutting 
from  the  entourage  of  Vice  President  Ky  that, 
until  recently  at  least,  still  held  a  lot  of  Influ- 
ence within  the  government  and  the  army 
and  which  .seemed  more  concerned  with  win- 
ning a  political  struggle  against  Thleu  than 
with  winning  the  war. 

The  major  enemy  offensives  this  year  have 
also  enormously  complicated  the  govern- 
ment's refugee  and  other  social  welfare 
problems. 

On  one  side  the  government  Is  under  pres- 
sure from  hardliners,  mainly  refugees  from 
North  Vietnam  who  feel  Thleu  may  be  "soft" 
and  too  Inclined  to  setUe  with  the  Viet  Cong. 
On  the  other  side,  the  Increasing  Intensity 
of  the  war  has  created  considerable  feeling 
among  people,  already  weary  of  war.  for  the 
government  to  look  for  a  way  out. 

Also  hanging  over  the  government's  head 
U  the  fear  that  the  United  SUtes,  anxious 
for  a  settlement,  may  sell  them  out. 
Q.  What  about  corruption  In  Vietnam? 
A.  There's  a  lot  of  It.  But  If  there  U  more 
corruption  In  Vietnam  than  in  Korea  or 
Thailand  or  elsewhere  In  Asia,  It's  because 
there's  Just  more  money — billions  of  U.S. 
dollars — coming  Into  Vietnam  with  which  to 
be  corrupt. 

Q.  What  has  happened  to  the  pacification 
program? 

A.  Robert  W.  Komer.  the  prognun  chief 
and  the  most  unconquerable  optlmUt  In  Sai- 
gon, says  the  program  Is  still  In  business  and 
making  progress.  But  he's  about  the  only  one 
around  who  even  talks  about  pacification — 
the  "other  war"  to  win  hearts  and  minds — 
anymore.  Since  Tet.  everyone  else  has  had 
hU  hands  fuU  with  the  shooting  war. 

Q.  What  can  we  do  for  the  refugees  in 
Vietnam?  Is  It  possible  to  adopt  children 
orphaned  by  the  war? 

A.  As  a  subcommittee  headed  by  Sen.  Ed- 
ward M.  Kennedy  has  reported,  the  US  and 
Vietnamese  government  programs  for  refugee 
relief  have  been  woefully  Inadequate — and 
there's  a  lot  that  should  be  done  for  them. 
There   also   are  several   private   and  reli- 


gious agencies,  however,  such  as  Catholic 
Relief  Services,  that  are  helping  the  refugees 
and  that  can  use  help  themselves. 

The  best  thing  to  send  Is  money.  The  agen- 
cies then  can  buy  what  the  people  need, 
money  gets  there  faster  than  a  boatload  of 
clothing  or  blankets,  and  the  refugees  in 
tropical  Vietnam  don't  wind  up  with  some- 
one's used  mink  coat  and  a  lot  of  other  things 
they  can't  use. 

Adopting  orphans  Is  a  pretty  complicated 
procedure.  The  government,  understandably 
enough,  does  not  want  to  export  Its  future 

It  can  be  done,  however,  and  adoptive 
agencies  can  provide  the  Information  on 
how  to  go  about  It. 

Q.  Why  haven't  we  been  able  to  win  the 
war? 

A.  That's  complicated.  But  for  starters, 
there  are  Just  an  awful  lot  of  Viet  Cong  and 
North  Vietnamese  around  and  the  US.  mili- 
tary has  been  fighting  what  It  calls  a  "wur 
of  attrition." 

That  means  trvlng  to  Inflict  so  many  ca8\i- 
altles  and  so  much  damage  on  the  other  sloe 
that  It  finally  has  to  call  It  quite.  But  It  also 
means  that  we  are.  In  effect,  doing  battle 
with  the  birth  rate  of  an  Asian  country  where 
people  are  the  one  thing  of  which  there's 
plenty. 

Q.  Aren't  a  lot  of  clvllUns  being  killed 
and  wounded? 

A.  Yes,  and  that's  one  of  the  major  trag- 
edies of  the  war.  But  civilians  have  been 
killed  In  all  wars.  And  In  Vietnam  It  some- 
times seems  the  only  civilians  that  get  wor- 
ried atMut  are  the  ones  killed  In  accldent;.l 
bombings  and  the  like  Involving  U.S.  troops. 

The  Viet  Cong,  It  should  be  remembered, 
use  terror  as  a  deliberate  weapon  and  they 
have  killed  or  kidnaped  more  than  50.000  ci- 
vilians In  the  past  nine  years. 
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THE  PRESIDENT  HAS  CHOSEN 
WISELY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  once 
before,  this  body  had  before  it  the  Presi- 
dent's nomination  of  Abe  Portas  to  tlie 
Nation's  highest  Court.  On  that  occa- 
sion, 3  years  ago.  we  were  wise  in  our 
confirmation.  During  the  time  he  has 
served  on  the  Court.  Associate  Justice 
Portas  has  distinguished  himself  by  con- 
tributing to  decisions  and  giving  opin- 
ions which  show  a  real  awareness  of  the 
various  aspects  of  the  problems  facing 
the  Nation. 

Now  the  nomination  of  Abe  Portas  is 
before  us  again.  But  now  some  people  are 
not  even  looking  at  the  evidence  of  his 
ability  on  the  Court.  Rather  they  are 
raising  issues  which  should  have  no 
bearing  on  the  confirmation  of  the  nomi- 
nation. 

Qualification  for  the  position  is  what 
should  be  considered.  An  editorial  pub- 
lished In  the  New  York  Times  of  June 
27.  1968.  points  out  some  of  the  quali- 
ties of  Mr.  Portas  which  have  been  evi- 
denced in  private  practice  and  on  the 
Court.  I  believe  that  these  are  quali- 
ties that  we  need  in  a  Chief  Justice,  and 
I  hope  for  an  early  confirmation  of  his 
nomination. 

1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FOSTAS    TOR   WaRRZN 

When  the  Supreme  Court  reopens  In  the 
fall  Associate  Justice  Abe  Portas  will  move  up 
from  the  traditional  Junior  seat  at  the  far 
left  to  stage  center  as  Chief  Justice.  The 
transition  from   the  Warren   Court  to   the 


porUs  Court  should  be  a  smooth  one  In 
terms  of  Judicial  continuity.  In  opinions  and 
dissents,  the  Associate  Justice  more  often 
than  not  has  sided  with  the  Chief  Justice.  In- 
deed, the  only  rough  spot  in  transition— and 
we  hope  It  doesn't  materialize— la  the  threat 
of  some  Senators  to  seek  political  capital  by 
lighting  confirmation 

That  a  distinguished  lawyer  and  law  pro- 
fessor now  becomes  Chief  Justice  Is  widely 
recognized.  Mr.  Portas  of  Yale  Law  School 
and  of  the  prestigious  Washington  firm  of 
Arnold,  Portas  &  Porter  excelled  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  law.  As  one  of  the  bright 
voung  lawyers  In  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  during  the  New  Deal  years,  he 
coped  with  and  often  overwhelmed  the  in- 
tricacies of  government.  In  private  practice 
he  combined  Immense  success  in  representing 
corporate  clients  with  an  active  concern  for 
c.ises  that  stgnlflcantly  broadened  legal  safe- 
guards for  the  Impoverished  and  the  un- 
popular. 

When  President  Johnson  named  him  to 
succeed  Arthur  J.  Goldberg  on  the  Supreme 
Court.  Mr.  Portas  was  Baying  yes  to  a  close 
friend.  Exactly  twenty  years  ago  Abe  Portas 
had  helped  to  extricate  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
fro.-n  the  legal  political  wars  In  Texas.  But 
Mr.  Fortas's  record  in  three  years  on  the 
bench  has  shown  qualities  that  transcend  po- 
litical shrewdness  and  Presidential  gratitude. 
As  an  Associate  Justice  he  has  been  prag- 
matic and  idealistic— Characteristics  of  the 
outstanding  Chief  Justice  he  replaces.  He  has 
lined  up  with  the  liberal  majority  In  civil 
rights  and  civil  liberties  cases.  He  has  shown 
,m  awareness  of  the  problems  of  the  coun- 
•ry's  economic  growth.  He  has  not  feared  to 
-tand  alone  In  dissent  against  the  whole 
Court,  as  In  his  opinion  holding  that  com- 
munity antenna  television  operators  should 
recognize  the  copyright  ownership  of  the  na- 
;ion's  creative  elements. 

Chief  Justice  Warren  Is  a  brilliant  example 
,.:  how  a  man  of  character  can  continue  to 
"row  in  high  oflRce.  There  is  every  reason  for 
ontlmlsm  that  Mr.  Portas  will  contribute  an- 
i.iher  such  lustrous  example  If  he  can  add  to 
Ills  distinction  of  Intellect  the  talent  for  In- 
TM -Court  conciliation  that  helped  make  his 
predecessor  so  effective  as  Chief  Justice. 

Soon  after  he  assumes  the  burdens  of  first 
udge  of  the  land,  the  President  who  ap- 
pointed him  will  leave  the  White  House.  That 
President's  right  to  choose  a  Chief  Justice  Is 
historically  sound;  the  Tightness  of  his  choice 
i.s  rause  for  high  hopes. 


JUSTICE   ABE    FORTAS.    A    MAN    OF 
MODERATION 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral Senators  have  in  recent  days  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  the  qualifications 
of  Abe  Fortas  to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States.  Attention  has.  to  some  ex- 
tent, focused  upon  the  nominee's  bril- 
liant record  as  an  advocate  in  the  fa- 
:nous  Durham  and  Gideon  cases  and 
upon  his  decisions  and  votes  on  the  great 
c  onstitutional  and  criminal  law  questions 
which  have  faced  the  Court  during  the 
n.^.st  3  years. 

Although  I  do  not  subscribe  to  every 
vote  and  opinion  in  which  Abe  Fortas 
lias  participated  during  three  busy  terms, 
and  know  of  no  two  lawyers  who  would 
aeree  on  all  of  those  issues,  I  join  with 
those  who  \iew  the  Portas  record  as  one 
of  moderation,  of  passionate  devotion  to 
leeal  principle  informed  and  moderated 
by  an  extraordinary  awareness  of  the 
actualities  and  complexities  of  real  life. 

But  enough  has  been  said  on  those 
.•subjects.  I  should  like  to  address  my- 
self today  to  the  extremely  important 


role  Abe  Portas  has  played  in  connection 
with  the  great  economic  issues  which 
have  confronted  the  Court  since  we  con- 
firmed his  nomination  3  years  ago. 

It  should  come  as  no  surprise  that 
Abe  Fortas  has  been  infiuential  in  the 
Court's  economic  decisions,  for  his  exper- 
ience in  the  economic  life  of  this  coun- 
ti-y  is  equaled  by  no  other  member  of 
the  Court,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Mr.  Justice  Harlan,  who  came  to  the 
Court  after  a  distinguished  career  as  a 
Wall  Street  lawyer. 

Abe  Fortas  first  focused  upon  the  great 
economic  issues  more  than  30  years  ago 
when  he  participated  in  the  drafting  of 
the  securities  and  holding  company  leg- 
islation which  has  helped  to  keep  this 
country  free  of  economic  instability  all 
these  years.  During  the  thirties,  he  came 
to  Washington  to  help  to  administer 
those  laws  which  he  had  helped  to  draft. 
As  Undersecretary  of  the  Interior.  Abe 
Fortas  acquired  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  resources  of  this  counti-y  and  of 
the  problems  associated  with  their  devel- 
opment. 

Two  decades  of  practice  with  one  of 
the  Nation's  great  law  firms  immensely 
sharpened  his  sensitivity  to  and  aware- 
ness of  the  problems  of  businessmen.  Abe 
Fortas  became  a  trusted  counselor  to 
busines.smen,  large  and  small,  and  their 
advocates  in  the  courts  and  before  the 
Government  agencies. 

Abe  Fortas.  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  lawyer  in  the  country,  knows  the 
problems  which  businessmen  face.  The 
impact  of  the  antitrust  laws  upon  bu.si- 
ness  decisions  was  his  specialty,  and  he 
has  guided  many  businessmen  over  the 
obstacle  paths. 

At  the  time  of  his  appointment  to  the 
Court.  Abe  Fortas  was  a  director  of  the 
great  Federated  Department  Store  chain 
and  of  the  Greatamerica  Corp.,  which 
controlled  enterprises  as  diverse  as  Bran- 
iff  Airlines  and  large  insurance  com- 
panies. The  giant  Unilever  Co.  of  Eu- 
rope entrusted  to  Abe  Portas  the  mighty 
task  of  steering  their  American  subsidi- 
aries. Lever  Brothers  and  Thomas  J. 
Lipton  Co..  through  the  complexities  of 
American  trade  regulation  law.  And  as 
adviser  and  counselor  to  the  government 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
Abe  Fortas,  as  much  as  any  man,  helped 
to  fashion  the  economic  miracle  known 
as   "Oiieration  Bootstrap." 

Abe  Fortas  carried  his  counseling  ac- 
tivities into  the  courtroom,  being  prin- 
cipal attorney  in  the  protracted  all  liti- 
gation and  Supreme  Court  counsel  for 
one  of  the  parties  in  the  famous  Nashville 
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Perhaps  not  since  Charles  Evans 
Hughes  has  a  Justice  been  appointed 
who  has  had  such  intimate  familiarity 
with  such  a  variety  of  business,  the  prob- 
lems, and  the  needs. 

The  lessons  of  a  lifetime  counseling 
American  and  foreign  businessmen  and 
in  being  their  advocate  before  the  courts 
and  agencies  have  left  their  mark  upon 
the  Justice.  Thus,  it  was  not  surprising 
that  Abe  Portas  brought  a  new  approach 
to  the  Court's  treatment  of  economic 
problems,  that  he  declined  to  join  some 
of  the  more  sweeping  economic  decisions 
of  the  recent  Court,  and  that  he  re- 
peatedly differed  with  his  brethren  when 


their  decisions  were  insensitive  to  busi- 
ness i-eality. 

Allow  me  to  review  some  of  his  eco- 
nomic decisions.  Perhaps  the  most  mo- 
mentous was  his  decision  for  the  Court 
last  term  appro\ing  the  greatest  rail- 
road merger  in  history,  the  Pctijl  Central 
Merger  Cases.  389  U.S.  486.  The  term 
before,  he  had  sharply  dissented  from 
the  Court's  temporary  postiKjnement  of 
that  merger,  386  U.S.  372. 1"  that  strong 
dissent,  he  agreed  that  the  Court  was 
allowing  abstract  considerations  to  jeop- 
ardize a  transaction  of  substantial  eco- 
nomic benefit  to  the  Nation.  He  noted: 

The  courts  may  be  the  principal  guardians 
of  the  liberties  of  the  people.  They  are  not 
the  chief  administrators  of  Its  economic 
destiny. 


This  spirit  so  well  expressed  by  Justice 
Fortas  has  been  carried  through  in  other 
major  decisions  as  well. 

In  his  opinions  in  the  antitrust  area, 
Abe  Fortas  has  shown  a  sen.se  of  cau- 
tion and  awareness  of  the  realities  of 
economic  life  which  have  too  often  been 
absent  from  Court  decisions  in  this  area. 
For  example,  in  United  States  v.  General 
Motors,  384  U.S.  127.  he  rejected  the 
Antitrust  Division's  plea  that  the  Court 
break  new  ground  in  regulating  the  ar- 
rangements between  manufacturers  and 
distributors.  Although  he  decided  the 
case  in  favor  of  the  Government,  he 
rested  liis  decision  upon  the  classic  and 
universally  accepted  conspiracy  theory 
which  the  Antitrust  Division  had  deem- 
phasized.  His  opinion  in  that  case  was  so 
tightly  reasoned  and  well  documented 
that  the  entire  Court  voted  with  him. 

At  the  end  of  his  second  term  Abe  Por- 
tas wrote  for  the  Court  in  two  important 
decisions  dealing  with  distribution  prac- 
tices. In  United  States  v.  Sealy,  388  U.S. 
350,  although  invalidating  certain  terri- 
torial restrictions  which  had  been  con- 
taminated by  price  fixing,  he  carefully 
declined  to  pass  upon  other  territorial  ar- 
rangements   not    so    contaminated.    In 
United  States  v.  Arnold,  Schwinn  &  Com- 
pany, 388  U.S.  365.  while  invalidating 
portions  of  a  distribution  arrangement, 
Abe  Fortas  carefully  and  precisely  ap- 
proved the  right  of  businessmen  to  use 
genuine  consignment  and  franchise  ar- 
rangements   to    accomplish    legitimate 
purposes.  The  response  of  the  antitrast 
bar  has  acknowledged  that  the  care- 
ful Fortas  opinions  in  these  cases  have 
left  open  to  business  more  alternatives 
and  options  than  they  had  expected  from 
the  Court.  See.  for  example,  the  recent 
article  by  Richard  W.  McLaren,  chair- 
man of  the  American  Bar  Association's 
section  on  antitru.st  law,  in  the  latest 
issue  of  the  Antitrust  Law  Journal. 

But  perhaps  Abe  Fortas  has  most 
earned  the  respect  of  businessmen  and 
the  antitrust  bar  by  the  manner  in  which 
he  has  disputed  with  his  brethren  over 
their  frequent  tendency  to  ignore  busi- 
ness reality  and  to  decide  all  antitrust 
cases  in  favor  of  the  Government.  The 
classic  case  is  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion v.  Dean  Foods  Company,  384 
U.S.  597,  where  in  a  truly  brilliant  opin- 
ion marshaling  overwhelming  evidence 
from  legislative  history  and  displaying 
a  profound  awaieness  of  business  real- 
ity Abe  Fortas  rebutted  the  majority's 
argument  which    allowed  the  FTC  to 
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obtain  from  a  Federal  appellate  court  a 
preliminary  injunction  against  a  merger 
as  to  which  the  PTC  had  merely  filed  a 
complaint.  Rarely  have  I  seen  a  dissent 
which  was  so  overwhelmingly  right,  and 
for  the  right  reasons. 

Abe  Fortas.  too.  has  sharply  disputed 
his  brethren's  tendency  to  gerrymander 
the  "relevant  market"  issue  in  antitrust 
cases  so  that  the  Government  always 
wins.  In  United  States  v.  Grinnell  Cor- 
poration, 384  U.S.  563.  he  accused  the 
majority  of  tailoring;  "the  market  to  the 
dimensions  of  the  defendants."  And  with 
ample  justification,  he  accused  the  Court 
of  creating  a  "strange,  red-haired, 
bearded,  one-eyed,  man-wlth-a-limp 
classification." 

So  too  in  United  States  v.  Pabst  Brew- 
ing Company.  384  US.  546.  he  declined 
to  join  the  Court  on  the  ground  that  it 
had  failed  adequately  to  deal  with  the 
relevant  market  Issue.  Noting  that  the 
effort  t»  define  a  relevant  market  "is  not 
a  snipe  hunt,"  he  wrote: 

Unless  It  can  b«  shown  that  the  effect  [of 
a  merger]  may  be  "substantially  to  lessen 
competition,  or  to  tend  to  create  a  monop- 
oly" In  a  specific  section  of  the  country, 
courts  are  not  authorized  to  condemn  the 
acquisition.  Congress  has  been  specific  In 
at  leas:  this  respect,  and  I  cannot  agree 
that  this  sUndard  should  be  denigrated.  Un- 
less both  the  product  and  the  geographical 
market  are  carefully  defined,  neither  analysis 
nor  result  In  antitrust  Is  likely  to  be  of  ac- 
ceptable quality. 

More  examples  could  be  supplied  of  the 
sophistication,  subtlety  and  concern  for 
the  business  realities  which  mark  the 
economic  opinions  of  Abe  Fortas.  But 
that  should  not  be  necessary.  The  fact 
is  that  Abe  Fortas  brought  to  the  Court 
3  years  ago  the  economic  experience  and 
Itnowledge  of  a  Charles  Evans  Hughes. 
Like  Hughes,  he  will  make  a  great  Chief 
Justice,  and  not  least  because  of  his  role 
in  moderating  and  hopefully  shaping  the 
Court's  economic  decisions.  Certainly  on 
the  basis  of  these  decisions.  Abe  Fortas 
has  earned  his  promotion.  I,  for  one.  look 
forward  to  his  having  greater  influence 
than  ever  upon  the  work  of  the  Court. 


JOHN  L.  "JACK"  WILLIAMS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  death  Sunday.  Jime  30.  of  John  L. 
•  Jack  '  William.s.  chief  oi  the  Kansas  City 
Star  s  Washington  Bureau  until  his  re- 
tirement in  1964.  many  of  us  in  the  Sen- 
ate lost  a  valued  friend. 

Bom  72  years  ago  in  a  log  cabin  in 
Kentucky.  Jack,  except  for  short  service 
in  the  Army  including  service  overseas 
in  World  War  I  and  work  as  public  rela- 
tions manager  for  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Excelsior  Springs.  Mo.,  spent  all 
of  his  adult  life  in  newspaper  work. 
Starting  on  the  Tulsa.  Okla..  Democrat, 
he  later  worked  for  the  Daily  Okla- 
homan.  at  Oklahoma  City.  After  coming 
to  Missouri,  he  worked  on  the  old  Jour- 
nal-Post in  Kansas  City,  and  then  joined 
the  Kansas  City  Star  staff  in  1939.  Ten 
years  later  he  came  to  Washington  as  a 
member  of  the  Star's  bureau. 

All  of  us  who  have  been  Interviewed 
from  time  to  time  by  this  able  and  dedi- 
cated newsman  knew  that  he  had  the 
ability  as  well  as  the  energy  to  do  his 


homework,  and  then  ask  penetrating 
questions,  often  cloaked  with  humor. 
One  of  the  favorite  stories  his  friends 
tell  about  him  is  that  he  once  opened 
an  Interview  with  Chicago's  Cardinal 
Mundeleln  by  asking.  "Do  you  wear  pants 
under  that  robe?"  The  Cardinal  laughed 
and  said  that  he  did. 

Noted  for  his  caustic  wit  and  cynicism 
in  conversation.  Jack  Williams  was 
known  to  his  close  friends  as  a  senti- 
mentalist and  always  an  honest  news- 
man with  a  keen  insight  into  the  func- 
tion and  purpose  of  government. 

An  editorial  published  In  the  Kansas 
City  Star  of  July  2  correctly  describes 
him  as  "an  outstanding  newspaperman." 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edito- 
rial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

A  member  of  the  Gridiron  Club,  the 
National  Press  Club,  and  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  national  journalistic  society,  all  who 
knew  him  in  those  organizations  and  In 
his  professional  work  here  In  Washing- 
ton extend  deepest  sympathy  to  his  wife, 
Mrs.  Blanche  Williams,  and  to  his  family. 
Jack  Williams  of  the  Star  will  be  missed 
by  us  all. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Jack   Williams  of  the  Star 

In  both  Washington  and  Kansas  City.  John 
L.  (Jack)  Williams  came  to  be  quoted  by 
people  who  had  never  known  him.  Much  of 
what  Jack  said  either  on  or  off  his  newsman's 
Job  waa  worth  repeating.  He  was  a  qulpster 
and  needier  extraordinary.  Yet  while  Jack 
laid  about  him  with  a  conversational  rapier, 
.^paring  almost  no  one.  he  was  never  mean. 
The  objects  of  his  remarks  laughed  with 
him. 

Although  Jack  relished  this  part  of  his 
ever>'-day  existence,  it  wak  much  less  than 
the  main  business  of  life  for  him.  Jack  Wil- 
liams, above  all.  was  a  reporter— one  of  the 
best.  He  was  somewhat  disdainful  of  staged 
press  conferences  and  put  little  or  no  stock 
In  official  press  handouts,  which  he  regarded 
as  essentially  self-serving.  Around  the  na- 
tion's capital  or  at  national  political  con- 
ventions. Jack  did  his  own  legwork  up  to 
the  time  he  retired  as  chief  of  The  Star's 
Washington  bureau  four  years  ago. 

In  retirement.  Jack  Williams  kept  track  of 
the  news  as  keenly  as  he  had  throughout 
more  than  40  years  of  daily  newspaper  work. 
Otherwise  content  to  have  more  time  at 
least  with  his  family,  he  would  come  in  from 
his  Virginia  home  perhaps  once  or  twice  a 
week  to  stop  by  The  Star's  office  In  down- 
town Washington  or  visit  the  National  Press 
club.  At  the  club  word  spread  quickly  that 
the  Incomparable  Jack  was  In  the  building. 
Old  friends  and  strangers  gathered  wherever 
Jack  might  be  holding  court.  With  a  cigar  in 
hand  and  a  slightly  wry  look  on  his  round 
Buddha's  face.  Jack  had  comments  on  every- 
thing. 

In  his  active  vears  as  a  Washington  corre- 
spondent and  a  Kansas  City  reporter  and 
political  observer  before  that.  Jack  was  used 
to  hearing  it  said  that  he  ought  to  write 
more  the  way  he  spoke.  But  Jack  had  an  ob- 
session with  facts  and  the  truth.  That  was 
how  he  wrote.  The  exaggeration  of  his  re- 
partee was  for  lighter  moments  away  from 
the  typewriter.  Even  then  Jack  was  a  tolerant 
man  who  could  suffer  Just  about  anyone  ex- 
cept a  pompous  bore.  The  Williams  veneer 
was  hard-boiled  and  scoffing,  but  underneath 
he  was  a  sentimentalist.  He  was  also  an  old- 
fashioned  patriot  with  a  special  soft  spot 
for  any  who  ever  served  the  country  in  uni- 
form, as  he  once  did. 

Jack  Williams,  who  has  died  at  72.  was  an 
outstanding  newspaperman.  His  personality 


was  authentically  original.  He  served  The 
Star  and  its  readers  with  distinction  of  the 
highest  order. 


FOLLOW  THE  LEADER 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
area  of  human  rights,  the  United  States 
has  historically  been  a  leader  of  other 
nations.  We  have  set  the  pace  In  rellgiou- 
freedom.  In  developing  concepts  of  free 
speech  and  a  free  press,  and  in  accord- 
ing the  guarantees  of  due  process  of  law 
Many  of  the  developing  nations  have 
followed  our  lead  in  drafting  their  con- 
stitutions and  structuring  their  govern- 
ments. 

But  where  the  human  rights  conven- 
tions are  concerned,  we  have  chosen  to 
follow  rather  than  lead.  Why,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? Why  does  the  Senate  continue  to 
delay  on  a  question  as  vital  as  this  one'' 

Mr.  President,  of  the  original  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations,  only  three 
stand  out  as  having  failed  to  itttlfy  a 
single  human  rights  convention.  Two  n* 
these  charter  nations  are  Spain  and  tlif^ 
Union  of  South  Africa.  The  other  is  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  of  the  40-odd  na- 
tions that  chartered  the  United  Nation- 
the  United  States  stands  at  the  tall  end 
In  lining  up  for  human  rights.  It  is  an 
unaccustomed  role  for  us.  We  are  not 
very  adept  at  playing  follow  the  leader. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  ratify  the  hu- 
man rights  conventions  now. 
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RESOLU-nON  PASSED  BY  THE 
BLACK  UNITED  FRONT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
last  Tuesday,  two  Washington  police- 
men were  shot  down  with  their  own  guns 
while  attempting  to  make  an  arrest  an 
a  city  street.  One  of  the  officers — a  youn;' 
Vietnam  veteran — was  killed.  The  other 
was  critically  wounded. 

In  the  aftermath  of  that  tragedy,  a 
unanimous  resolution  was  passed  by  the 
Black  United  Front  calling  the  slaying 
"justifiable  homicide. " 

As  reported  in  the  Washington  Po.«t. 
the  resolution  said: 

The  methods  of  self-defense  by  the  faml'.v 
charged  with  the  alleged  slaying  of  the  hon';  . 
cop  is  Justifiable  homicide  in  the  same  sen 
that  police  are  allowed  to  kill  black  people 
•"and  call  it  Justifiable  homicide. 

Seldom  has  this  country  seen  such  a 
brutal  disregard  of  human  life  as  is  ex- 
pressed in  this  resolution.  Its  justifica- 
tion of  unprovoked  violence  and  its  mock- 
ery of  law  and  order  is  an  assault  upo:. 
the  sensibilities  of  all  Americans  of  ail 
races. 

Yet  this  vicious  and  irresponsible  state- 
ment was  made  by  an  organization  which 
claims  to  speak  for  a  cross  section  o; 
civil  rights  organizations  in  the  Wash- 
ington community.  The  organization  we^ 
fouiided  last  January  by  Stokely  Carmi- 
chael  as  an  alliance  of  militant  and  mod- 
erate civil  rights  groups. 

One  of  its  members.  Mr.  Channins 
Phillips.  Democratic  national  committee- 
man for  the  District  of  Columbia,  has  de- 
fended the  front's  position  and,  indeed, 
said  he  helped  to  draft  the  statement. 

Another  member  of  the  front  is  Wal- 
ter E.  Faunteroy.  Vice  Chairman  of  the 


District  City  Council.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  front's  board  of  directors.  Mr.  Faim- 
teroy  was  not  at  the  meeting  when  this 
resolution  was  passed.  But  neither  has 
he  repudiated  the  resolution,  although  he 
has  been  asked  to  make  his  position 
clear. 

I  think  It  Is  especially  Important  that 
Mr.  Faunteroy,  as  a  member  of  the  city 
administration,  disassociate  himself  from 
the  statement  of  the  Black  United  Front. 
He  owes  that  to  the  police  officers  of  the 
Di.';trict  of  Columbia  who  must  serve  un- 
d.  r  an  administration  of  which  he  Is  a 
part. 

Mr.  Faunteroy  should  either  promptly 
repudiate  this  vicious  resolution  or 
promptly  resign  as  a  member  of  the  City 
Council. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  DAVID  MOFFATT 
McCONNELL  AS  A  MEMBER  OF  U.S. 
DELEGATION  TO  45TH  SESSION  OP 
UNITED  NATIONS  ECONOMIC  AND 
.SOCIAL  COUNCIL 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently Mr.  David  Moffatt  McConnell  was 
appointed  by  President  Johnson  as  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
4.5th  session  of  the  United  Nations  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  to  be  held  in 
July  and  August  of  1968  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

Mr.  McConnell  will  also  be  appointed 
a.s  a  Special  Adviser  to  the  Council  with 
the  rank  and  appointment  of  Ambassa- 
dor of  the  United  States  of  America.  He 
is  a  former  Senate  employee  having 
si  rved  as  counsel  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Reorganization  and  as  ad- 
ministrative assistant  to  former  Sena- 
tor, Supreme  Court  Justice,  and  Secre- 
tai-y  of  State  James  P.  Byrnes. 

Mr.  McConnell  is  currently  a  resident 
01  Charlotte,  N.C.,  and  has  served  the 
past  2  years  as  a  member  of  the  North 
Carolina  Tax  Study  Commission. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  some 
brief  biographical  notes  on  the  career 
oi  Mr.  McConnell  be  printed  in  the 
Rfcord  so  that  the  Senate  may  be  ac- 
quainted with  his  unique  qualifications. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  item 
V,  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Biographical  Not«s:  David  Moffatt 
McConnell 
Member  of  the  Delegation  to  the  Federal 
Republic  of  West  Germany,  Commemorating 
the  20th  Anniversary  of  the  Marshall  Plan, 
J.-.ly  5-19th,  1964,  including  Conferences  re- 
lating to  the  funding  arrangements  of  the 
Marshall  Plan. 

Served  as  Colonel,  General  Staff  Corps.  U.S. 
."^rmy,  World  War  II.  Started  as  Lt.  In  In- 
lantry,  1940. 

Served  as  Acting  Chief,  Legislative  Branch, 
War  Department,  General  Staff,  G-1  with 
r.-ink  of  Colonel.  General  Staff  Corps,  U.S. 
.\rmv,  1944-46.  and  as  such  with  two  other 
Officers  drafted  the  Declaration  of  Nurem- 
iHirg.  Post-War  Treaty  with  the  Republic 
o:  the  Philippines  and  in  various  Treaties 
and  Agreements  relating  to  the  Military  Gov- 
ernment of  conquered  areas. 

Awarded  Legion  of  Merit  with  Oak  Leaf 
Cluster  for  same  by  General  of  the  Armies, 
George  C.  Marshall.  Chief  of  Staff. 

Served  as  a  Liaison  Officer  for  the  General 
Staff  for  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  and  U.  N.  I.  C.  E.  P. 
( through  Hon.  Maurloe  Pate.  Director) . 
Served  from  time  to  time  as  Member  of 


the  State.  War,  Navy  Departments  Coordinat- 
ing Committees  on  Military  Government  and 
PoBt-World    War    U    Drafting    of    Treaties, 

Special  Attorney  to  the  U.S.  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue  and  assisted  in  the 
drafting  of  Tax  Conventions  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Denmark,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Republic  of  Colombia. 

Served  with  General  Joseph  W.  Stilwell 
in  China-Burma-India  Theatre.  First  and 
Second  Burma  Campaigns.  1942-44. 

Provoet  Marshal  and  Protocol  Officer,  Chi- 
nese Training  and  Combat  Command  in 
India  and  Burma. 

For  outstanding  service  in  this  regard,  was 
awarded  the  Order  of  the  Cloud  and  Banner 
by  Generalissimo  Chiang-Kai-Shek 

Chairman,  International  Conference  held 
at  Ramgarh,  Bihar  Province,  India,  1942,  In 
the  matter  of  formulation  of  treaties  of 
Military  Command  and  Criminal  Jurisdic- 
tion for  Forces  for  China,  Burma  and  India. 
Awarded  Legion  of  Merit  by  General  Joseph 
W.  Stilwell  for  International  Military  Police 
Administration  and  Drafting  of  the  aforesaid 
Treaties  for  China-Burma-India. 

Served  as  Member  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee (9  Members)  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention.  Atlantic  City.  New  Jersey. 
1964,  to  draft  the  Platform. 

Delegate  from  North  Carolina  and  Floor 
Leader  of  Platform  Committee,  Democratic 
Convention,  1964. 

Chairman,  Mecklenburg  County,  North 
Carolina.  Democratic  Executive  Committee, 
1952-1958. 

'Member  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Demo- 
cratic Executive  Committee. 

Chairman  and  Member.  North  Carolina 
State  Board  of  Elections,  1952-1962. 

Member  of  North  Carolina  Judicial  Council 
which  revised  the  Rules  of  Court  1948-1952. 
Attended:  Davidson  College,  Davidson, 
North  Carolina,  Harvard  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Administration;  Harvard  Law 
School;  Georgetown  University  Law  School. 

Degrees:  B.S.  Summa  Cum  Laude;  LL.B.: 
LL.M.;  J.D. 

Served  as  Administrative  Assistant  to  U.S. 
Senator  James  F.  Byrnes  of  South  Carolina. 
Clerk,  Audit  and  Control  Committee,  U.S. 
Senate,  1936-1937. 

Special  Counsel,  U.S.  Senate  Committee 
on  Government  Reorganization.  1936-1937. 

Lawyer  in  Charlotte.  North  Carolina;  Vice- 
President  and  General  Counsel,  Belk  Stores 
and  Leggett  Stores  in  Southeastern  United 
States,  with  402  stores  in  operation. 


McGEE  SENATE  INTERNSHIP 
CONTEST 


Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  for  several 
years  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  be 
able  to  conduct,  for  high  school  .students 
in  my  State  of  Wyoming,  the  McGee  Sen- 
ate internship  contest,  which  brings  to 
Washington  one  boy  and  one  girl  for  a 
week  of  obsei-ving  democracy  in  action — 
in  the  Senate  itself  and  in  Washington. 

As  a  part  of  the  contest,  each  student 
was  required  to  complete  an  essay  on  the 
subject  'What's  a  Fair  Draft  Policy?" 
This  year,  as  I  am  each  year,  I  was  im- 
pressed with  the  depth  of  understanding 
and  the  dedication  to  our  democratic 
principles  displayed  by  these  young  peo- 
ple in  their  essays.  This  topic  is  one  of 
vital  interest  to  this  age  group,  and  their 
essays  reflect  sound  reasoning  which 
should  be  of  interest  to  us  all.  For  the 
participants,  the  topic  took  on  added 
importance  when  it  was  subsequently 
chosen  as  the  national  high  school  de- 
bate topic. 

Of  course,  it  would  be  impossible  for 


everj-one  to  read  all  the  essays,  but  I 
think  that  some  of  the  most  outstanding 
ones  selected  by  an  Impartial  panel  of 
thi-ee  judges  should  receive  wider  circu- 
lation. Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  of  these  essays,  one  writ- 
ten by  Miss  Deborah  Healy,  of  Worland, 
Wyo.,  the  other  by  Robert  Trierweiler,  of 
Buffalo,  Wyo.,  which  received  honorable 
mention  in  the  McGee  Senate  intern- 
ship contest,  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essays 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

what's  a  Pair  Draft  Policy? 
(By  Deborah  Healy,  Worland.  Wyo.) 
Our  lack  of  military  prep.iredness  for  World 
War  II  and  the  continuation  of  the  Cold 
War  have  forced  our  nation  to  maintain  a 
sizable  army.  The  draft  is  needed  to  sup- 
plement existing  forces,  and  to  indirectly 
influence  the  enlistment  rate  Witli  the  am- 
plificiUion  of  our  tight  to  stop  the  spread  of 
Communism  into  the  Vietnamese  conflict, 
the  fairness  of  our  draft  policy  has  been  sub- 
ject to  heated  debate. 

Although  the  draft  may  be  necessary,  in 
its  present  form  its  disadvantages  heavily 
(.utweigh  its  advantages.  Our  present  sys- 
tem Is  inherently  incapable  of  ever  being 
just.  It  consists  of  a  conglomeration  of  rules 
which  have  become  so  complicated  that  the 
process  of  reclassification  alone  can  take  as 
long  as  two  to  three  years.  Even  the  final 
classification  may  differ  from  place  to  place. 
Becati.se  there  are  no  absolute  standards, 
the  lnterpret;Uions  of  the  rules  vary  greatly 
among  the  4.000  local  draft  boiirds.  causing 
a  young  man's  future  to  be  Indefinite.  His 
being  drafted  is  possible  at  any  time,  de- 
pending on  his  local  draft  board  The  great- 
est problem  of  our  draft  system,  however.  Is 
its  basic  inequity.  A  man's  socio-economic 
standing  can  greatly  affect  his  chances  of 
being  drafted.  Tliat  this  type  of  injustice  can 
be  allowed  to  exist,  when  our  government 
itself  IS  based  on  equality,  is  inexcuseable. 

The  draft  is  necessary  to  provide  needed 
manpower.  Hopefully  its  basic  Inequities 
can  be  elimln.ited. 

I  feel  the  answer  lies  in  a  universal  draft 
system  that  would  Involve  opportunities  for 
the  draftees  to  work  in  either  domestic  ci- 
military  services.  Domestically  the  draftees 
could  work  in  slum  iureas.  urban  renewal 
construction,  as  teacher's  aides,  or  any  work 
to  help  rebuild  America.  Education  facili- 
ties would  be  available  to  train  them.  Mili- 
tarily It  would  remain  primarily  the  same 
except  aptitude  would  play  a  determining 
factor  in  what  area  the  draftee  would  be  as- 
signed. Also,  clerical  and  mechanical  jobs 
would  not  necessarily  have  to  be  performed 
by  military  personnel. 

All  high  school  graduates  and  18  year  olds 
who  had  dropped  out  of  school  would  be 
required  to  serve  one  year  In  this  service,  al- 
lowing everyone  the  chance  to  help  serve  the 
countrv.  Tlie  physical  requirements  would 
be  a  bare  minimum.  Registration  would  be 
handled  on  the  local  level,  thereby  utilizing 
the  existing  boards.  Upon  induction,  tests, 
would  be  administered  to  the  inductees. 
These  tests  would  help  determine  the  Individ- 
uals' interests  and  aptitudes.  The  inductees 
would  be  allowed  to  list  branch  preferences 
and.  if  necessary,  reasons  •  ,r  not  entering 
either  branch.  'They  would  then  be  placed 
in  the  section  which  would  be  best  suited 
for  their  preferences  and  capabilities. 

A  universal  draft  system,  such  as  I  have 
proposed,  would  alleviate  the  Inherent  harms 
of  our  present  system.  It  would  consist  of  one 
set  of  rules,  rather  than  tlie  conglomeration 
that  now  exists.  The  administration  would 
still  be  executed  on  the  local  level  although 
the  rules  would  be  uniform  throughout  the 
country.  The  certainty  of  the  men's  futures 
would  be  definite  concerning  the  draft.  Be- 
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cauM  It  to  »  xinlveraal  draft,  »oclo- economic 
Injustice  would  be  eliminated.  Besides  elimi- 
nating the  harms  of  the  present  draft,  nu- 
merous advantages  can  be  derived  from  such 
a  system. 

First  of  all,  the  men  that  have  been  trained 
to  do  military  work  could  do  so  According 
to  the  Pentagons  own  figures,  only  a  small 
number  of  men  are  involved  In  actual  com- 
bat. Over  60%  are  listed  as  "mechanics  and 
repairmen,  administrative,  and  clerical, 
crafts  and  services."  Filling  these  Jobs  with 
civilians  has  already  begun.  As  of  June. 
19««.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  Thomas 
D.  Morris,  stated  that  the  Pentagon  had  filled 
74,000  such  positions  with  civilians.  It  Is  un- 
necessarily wasteful  to  train  soldiers  for  ap- 
proximately 6.000  dollars  each,  and  then  have 
them  work  as  typists.  Through  a  universal 
draft,  military  men  could  be  occupied  with 
military  functions  and  men  from  other 
branches  could  handle  the  additional  Jobs. 

Through  rapid  economic  growth,  our 
country  has  been  confronted  with  many 
social  problems.  In  trying  to  alleviate  these 
problems,  we  h:»ve  created  another,  the 
cycle  of.  poverty  and  dependency  on  welfare. 
Presently,  only  through  education  can  the 
dependents  of  the  cycle  ever  hope  to  be  freed 
from  Its  despair,  but  Its  general  nature  makes 
such  freedom  almost  unattainable.  Many  of 
the  young  men  of  the  lower  socio-economic 
groups  cjin  either  turn  to  a  life  of  crime  or 
become  dependent  upon  our  society.  Through 
a  universal  draft  we  could  educate  these 
young  men  and  enable  them  to  obtain  Jobs, 
it  would  be  possible  to  create  useful  and  good 
citizens.  Ultimately  It  would  be  less  expen- 
sive than  our  present  system. 

The  youth  of  today  are  moved  with  the 
Idealism  of  "doing  something  for  their 
country."  What  better  opportunity  for  them 
than  to  dedicate  a  year  of  their  lives  helping 
to  rebuild  their  nation  Internally!  The  draft 
Is  the  perfect  vehicle  for  such  a  dream. 

The  military's  main  function  Is  national 
defense,  but  the  attempt  to  defend  ourselves 
must  begin  within  our  own  country.  Only 
through  elimination  of  poverty  and  social 
Injustice  can  we  ever  hope  to  build  the 
nation  of  our  dreams.  Universal  draft  Is  our 
chance  for  personal  and  national  growth. 

Wh.\t  Is  a  Pam  Dkait  Policy? 

I  By  Robert   Trterweller.   Buffalo.   Wyo.) 

The  date  Is  October  12,  1968.  A  young  man 
Is  lying  face  down  In  the  mud  and  slime  of  a 
Vietnamese  rice  paddy  where  he  had  fallen, 
killed  by  mortar  fragments.  Others  had  lost 
their  lives  that  day:  but  this  man,  Richard 
Carr.  was  a  special  case.  Richard  had  been 
Inducted  five  months  previously  after  the  re- 
moval of  advanced  college  degree  deferments. 

In  high  school  Dick  was  at  the  top  of  his 
class  and  had  received  a  full  college  scholar- 
ship to  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. He  maintained  an  "A  "  average  In  col- 
lege and  had  received  his  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  with  honors.  M.I.T.  had  gladly  given 
him  an  assistantshlp  so  he  could  continue 
studjrtng  towards  his  master's  and  doctorate 
degrees.  For  his  master's  thesis  he  had  been 
experimenting  with  a  new  technique  for  the 
desalination  of  sea  water.  His  technique  oper- 
ated at  one  half  the  cost  of  any  other  known 
facility.  Even  at  the  age  cf  24,  he  had  become 
well-known  In  the  physics  and  chemistry  cir- 
cles across  the  nation.  Nevertheless,  his  draft 
number  had  been  called;  and  Richard  Carr 
now  lay  cold  and  dead  in  the  slop  of  the  Viet- 
namese field. 

In  the  small  Iowa  farming  community 
where  Richard  had  lived,  the  local  board, 
which  consisted  primarily  of  farmers,  could 
not  see  the  Importance  of  Dick's  work.  They 
knew  only  that  General  Hershey  had  Issued 
a  directive  that  removed  all  graduate  defer- 
ments except  In  the  medical  and  dental 
fields.  Richard  had  been  drafted  and  then 
sent  to  Vietnam  with  a  chemical  warfare  unit. 


There  he  fell  victim  to  our  present  effMts  to 
formulate  a  fair  draft  policy. 

The  United  States  would  do  well  to  stop 
and  determine  the  type  of  fairness  It  la  seek- 
ing In  the  draft;  namely,  fairness  to  person 
or  fairness  to  the  nation.  The  present  trend 
has  been  toward  fairness  to  the  individual. 
Robert  Kennedy,  for  example,  has  proposed  a 
lottery  system  wherein  all  college  deferments 
would  be  abolished.  Indeed,  this  would  be  a 
fair  system  for  the  Individual,  but  was  the 
Selective  Service  System  founded  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Individual?  History  shows  that 
the  draft  was  founded  for  national  Interests. 
It  had  little  concern  for  the  convenience  of 
the  individual.  It  would  seem  then  that 
"...  to  be  consistent,  the  national  draft 
policy  should  be  the  one  that  Is  fairest  for 
this  country." 

Before  the  recent  removal  of  graduate  de- 
ferments, the  United  States  had  a  system 
that  was  equitable  to  the  national  interest. 
It  provided  for  the  present  military  needs 
without  neglecUng  the  future.  The  validity 
of  deferring  students  In  advanced  studies  can 
be  shown  by  the  fact  that  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  best  students  In  science  and  the 
study  of  humanities  are  kept  In  school  to 
study  In  these  areas.  Through  the  full  utili- 
zation of  the  scientific  and  Industrial  talents 
of  these  yoxmg  people,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
progressed  rapidly  in  many  areas.  They  can 
now  boast,  for  example,  that  they  have  the 
world's  largest  power  plant.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Soviet  government,  these  graduate 
students  are  more  valuable  serving  in  their 
technological  capacities  than  they  would  be 
on  the  battlefield. 

Forseeing  the  fact  that  In  a  free  system 
such  as  ours  many  would  continue  In  school 
Just  to  avoid  the  draft,  certain  requirements 
would  have  to  be  set.  Those  maintaining  an 
"A"  or  "B"  average  In  graduate  schools 
would  be  put  at  the  bottom  of  the  draft  call 
list  Just  above  the  4-F  deferments.  Those 
maintaining  a  "C-i-"  average  would  be  given 
II  position  roughly  equivalent  to  the  very 
bottom  of  the  reserve  listings.  Upon  com- 
pletion of  graduate  courses,  those  who  re- 
ceived Master's  degrees  would  continue  in 
their  prior  deferment  category.  The  holders 
of  PhD's  would  be  exempt  from  foreign  mili- 
tary service.  They  would  be  available  only 
for  research  projects  in  the  United  States 
and  could.  If  they  wished.  m.iintaln  their 
civilian  status.  These  tours  of  duty  would 
be  for  three  years.  These  research  projects 
could  also  use  a  Master's  degree  holder,  but 
they  would  still  be  in  a  deferment  situation 
rather  than  exempt.  Thus,  these  educated 
men  could  be  used  for  research  projects  and 
in  cases  of  great  national  emergencies,  some 
such  thing,  the  Master's  degree  holder  could 
be  called  to  combat  after  all  other  manpow- 
er supplies  were  depleted. 

Although  some  would  brand  this  system 
"discriminatory, '  it  would  be  the  fairest  to 
the  national  Interest.  One  asset  to  the  nation 
would  be  that  these  better  educated  men 
would  be  making  as  much  as  $4000  to  SSOOO 
more  In  starting  salaries.  This  would  add  to 
the  money  in  circulation  and  bolster  the 
United  States'  economy. 

The  other  benefits  cannot  so  readily  be 
assigned  a  monetary  value.  In  ten  or  fifteen 
ye.irs,  the  graduate  students  who  were  de- 
ferred would  be  the  leaders,  teachers,  and 
scientists  of  their  generation.  To  continue 
our  present  draft  f>ollcy  of  drafting  gradu- 
ate students  would  be  to  deprive  the  United 
States  of  the  learned  leaders  It  will  need 
m  the  difficult  times  ahead.  If  ever  peace 
cm  be  found,  It  must  come  from  the  In- 
creased understanding  of  other  nations  that 
future  humanities;  students  can  bring,  and 
from  more  scientific  achievements  which  will 
benefit  the  world  as  a  whole. 

The  United  States  must  necessarily  change 
its  graduate  deferment  policy  to  meet  this 
forthcoming  challenge.  Without  the  re- 
sponsible   leadership     that    these    graduate 


students  can  provide,  the  United  States  will 
fall  behind  the  Soviet  Union  which  has  al- 
ready recognized  the  value  of  this  advanced 
education.  Such  a  mistake  could  start  an 
Irreversible  trend.  Soon  we  would  no  longer 
be  able  to  command  respect  In  foreign  af- 
fairs. In  the  Interest  of  the  preservaUon  of 
the  United  States  and  the  free  world,  we 
must  Insure  our  continued  superiority  by 
deferring  graduate  students.  The  only  alter- 
native is  to  sit  back  and  suffer  the  Impend- 
ing consequences  which  would  accompany 
any  educational  cutback  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States. 
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CLARIFICATION  OP  WILDLIFE 
STATUS  NEEDED 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
days  ago  I  testified  before  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  on  S.  3212.  pertaining  to 
the  ownership  of  wildlife  by  the  States. 
This  is  a  very  important  question,  espe- 
cially to  those  States  in  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  lias  large  landholdings 
and  recent  rulings  by  Government  agen- 
cies have  put  the  status  of  wildlife  on 
Federal  lands  in  a  gray  area. 

The  bill  which  I  introduced  and  which 
is  cosponsored  by  several  other  Senator.^; 
would  simply  clear  up  this  question  and 
make  for  more  practical  administration 
of  this  natural  resource.  An  editorial 
published  in  the  Phoenix  Gazette  state.";, 
quite  aptly,  I  think,  that  a  private  land- 
owner does  not  acquire  preemptive  right.-; 
to  wildlife  that  may  traverse  his  prop- 
erty when  he  purchases  that  property 
Why  should  the  Federal  Government  be- 
lieve that  its  rights  exceed  those  of  its 
citizens? 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  this  is  a 
most  perceptive  point  in  the  debate  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edito- 
rial be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

It  Is  Onlt  Phacttcal 

Sen.  Paul  Fannin.  In  urging  Congress  Ia.st 
week  to  g^lve  the  states  power  to  manage  fish 
and  wildlife  on  federal  lands  within  tlielr 
borders,  re-heats  a  question  that  has  been 
debated  over  campfires  and  slnunered  in 
courtrooms  for  decades:  Do  fish  and  wild- 
life belong  to  the  federal  government  or  to 
the  states  In  which  they  abound? 

It  was  established  In  the  1896  court  case 
of  Deer  vs.  Connecticut — and  since  sup- 
ported by  other  courts — that  a  state  has 
full  Jurisdiction  over  fish  and  game  on  its 
own  property.  The  legislation  that  Sen. 
Fannin  seeks,  however,  would  extend  this 
Jurisdiction  over  fish  and  game  Inhabiting 
federally  owned  property  within  a  state's 
territory. 

The  problem  did  not  exist  prior  to  1964. 
Until  then.  It  was  held  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, like  any  private  landowner,  could 
protect  Its  property  from  predatlon,  but 
that  It  had  no  actual  controls  In  relation 
to  wildlife  on  these  lands.  But  with  the  con- 
troversial Memorandum  Opinion  from  the 
Department  of  Interior  In  1964,  all  that  was 
changed.  It  held  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment could  Indeed  "enact  laws  and  regula- 
tions .  .  .  Including  those  applying  to  resi- 
dent species  of  wildlife  on  such  land,  and 
that  this  authority  Is  superior  to  that  of 
a  state." 

That  Is  where  the  Issue  now  stands.  And 
we  believe,  as  does  Sen.  Fannin,  that  con- 
trol should  be  returned  to  the  states.  If  John 
Q.  buys  land  In  a  state,  he  does  not  purchase 
with  his  title  the  exclusive  right  to  establish 
game  and  fish  regulations  for  his  property. 


Why  then,  should  the  federal  government 
believe  the  terms  of  Its  ownership  should 
exceed  those  of  Its  citizens? 

It  Is  only  practical  that  the  states,  which 
ire  more  aware  of  their  particular  game  and 
iish  problems  than  Washington-based  agen- 
cies, should  have  fln^l  say  in  intrastate 
wlldUfe  regulations. 


A  PROPOSED  COMMISSION  ON 
HEALTH  SCIENCE  AND  SOCIETY 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
months  since  I  introduced  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  145,  to  create  a  Commission 
on  Health  Science  and  Society,  the  need 
for  the  Commission  has  escalated.  Legal 
Ijroblems  concerning  the  heart  trans- 
plant have  made  headlines  twice.  And 
increasing  numbers  of  people  are  raising 
ethical  and  public  policy  questions  about 
ti.ssue  transplantation. 

But  the  social  implications  of  heart 
transplants  are  only  one  of  the  scientific 
'oreakthroughs  the  Commission  would 
address.  Behavior  control  Is  another 
area. 

Mr.  President,  a  fascinating  article  was 
published  in  yesterday's  New  York  Times 
Magazine,   describing   the  work   of  Dr. 
David  Krech  and  others  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  The  article  explains 
ihe  implications  of  current  brain  re- 
.search  and  stresses  how  close  we  are 
10  the  benefits — or  costs — of  that  re- 
.search.  In  5  to  10  years  a  "Brave  New 
World"  may  be  here.  It  quotes  from  Dr. 
Ki-ech's  testimony  at  the  hearings  on 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  145,  In  which  he 
argued  for  the  creation  of  the  Commls- 
.sion. 
As  Dr.  Krech  stresses: 
The  Issues  ...  are  much  too  pervasive  and 
too   profound   to    permit    the   physician    to 
scribble  the  necessary  social  policy  on  his 
prescription  pad.  Here  we.  all  of  society,  must 
])rovlde  otu-  experts  with  political  and  moral 
:xnd  ethical  guidance. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  the  article  entitled 
"The  Search  for  the  Memory  Molecule." 
It  is  another  piece  of  evidence  demand- 
ing the  creation  of  the  Commission  on 
Health  Science  and  Society. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The   SEAECH   FX)R  the   MEMORT   MOLECtJLE 

I  By  David  Perlman) 

San  Francisco.— In  the  long  parade  of  fish 
and  flatworms.  rats,  cats  and  mice  that  have 
piven  their  all  for  science.  It  Is  Just  possible 
that  Rat  No.  895 — with  the  help  of  a  bearded 
psychologist  named  David  Krech — will  hold 

special  significance  for  the  education  of  our 
c!Uldren's  children.  The  rat  Is  one  of  a  group 
of  animals  whose  life  experience  may  even- 
tually spell  out  the  structural  and  biochemi- 
cal nature  of  memory;  he  may  help  point  the 
way  to  providing  education  meaningfully  en- 
riched— perhaps  even  chemically  enhanced — 
for  every  child's  unique.  Individual  mind. 

Rat  No.  895  is  a  gentle,  gray-brown  creature 
with  the  sleek  coat  and  well-fed  look  of  an 
nnimal  reared  in  privilege.  He  lives  In  the 
basement  of  Tolman  Hall  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley,  where  Dr.  Krech  Is 
a  professor  of  psychology. 

One  recent  afternoon,  the  professor  looked 
on  as  the  rat  sat  quietly  In  a  whlte-walled 
smooth-floored  chamber  that  was  part  of  a 
tiny  two-room  suite  In  the  Tolman  Hall  lab- 
oratories. It  was  a  comfortable  room  for  a 
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rat,  perhaps  8  Inches  square,  with  a  light 
shining  brightly  down.  In  one  white  wall  ii 
small  hole  opened  Into  the  second  room  of 
the  suite,  and  for  the  rat  the  hole  was  tempt- 
ing: It  led  to  an  even  more  attractive  room, 
of  equal  size  but  black-walled  and  dimly 
lighted.  To  a  rat,  darkness  is  far  more  invit- 
ing than  light;  dark  rooms  are  where  the  ac- 
tion Is. 

Krech  could  not  know  It,  because  the  ex- 
periment was  being  conducted  In  scientifi- 
cally "blind"  fashion,  but  Rat  No  895  was  car- 
rying inside  his  body  an  Injection  of  homog- 
enized fluid  extracted  from  the  mlnced-up 
brain  of  a  late-lamented  cousin  who,  just 
before  death,  had  been  trained  to  fear  a  black 
chamber  as  a  source  of  a  highly  unpleasant 
electric  shock  from  a  wire-grid  floor. 

Krech  had  taught  No.  895  to  fear  the  shock 
in  the  black  chamber,  too,  but  that  had  been 
four  weeks  earlier;  by  now,  any  normal  rat 
should  have  largely  forgotten  the  shock  and 
Its  lesson. 

Inside  the  white  chamber.  No.  895  now 
hesitated.  He  poked  his  nose  through  the 
hole,  whiskers  twitching,  and  withdrew  ab- 
ruptly from  the  black  room  as  his  whiskers 
touched  Its  floor.  It  was  a  different  floor,  not 
smooth  like  the  white  room's,  but  a  grid  of 
slender  metal  bars.  The  rat  backed  to  a 
corner  of  Its  white  room,  licked  a  forepaw— 
a  layman  might  have  said  reflectively— and 
stared  again  at  the  inviting  entrance  to  the 
dark  room.  For  10  minutes  the  rat  considered 
the  matter,  then  tentatively  slipped  Into  the 
darkness,  nose  flrst.  then  rump,  then  tall. 
Nothing  happened.  The  floor  did  not  shock. 
The  rat  explored  the  room  cautiously,  then 
more  actively  and,  finally,  scampered  back 
and  forth  between  the  two  rooms  30  times 
v/lthln  the  next  20  minutes. 

Now  the  rat's  half-hour  of  testing  was  over; 
a  white-coated  lab  technician,  who  had  sat 
quietly  by,  recording  every  movement,  lifted 
him  from  the  suite  and  replaced  him  with 
another  one.  This  rat  behaved  quite  differ- 
ently: he  frisked  about  the  white  room  for 
barely  two  minutes,  poked  his  head  Into  the 
dark  chamber— an  observer  might  have  said 
insouclantly— then  scampered  through.  For 
28  minutes,  he  explored  the  dark  half  of 
his  suite  happily.  Just  as  if  he  had  never  re- 
ceived a  shock  in  his  life.  Krech  could  not 
know  It  in  this  case,  either,  but  this  carefree 
animal  also  carried  an  injection  of  brain 
extract  in  his  body— an  extract  from  a  wholly 
untrained  rat.  which  had  never  been  taught 
to  fear  the  darkness  that  rats  love. 

These  two  rats  in  their  two-room  suite — 
displaying  responses  far  less  ambiguous  than 
most  of  their  rodent  colleagues— are  part  of 
only  a  single  experiment  in  a  hotly  debated 
new  research  area  known  as  Interanlmal 
memory  transfer.  Psychologists  In  scores  of 
laboratories  are  trying  to  prove  that  precise 
mechanisms  of  memory  and  learning  lie 
within  the  chemistry  and  structure  of  the 
brain.  Some  hunt  the  chemicals  by  testing 
new  compounds  in  animal  brains;  others  an- 
alyze brain  tissue  from  "educated"  animals 
to  look  for  new-formed  molecules.  In  the  most 
controversial  current  research  scientists  like 
Krech  are  hoping  to  establish  that  memory 
itself  can  be  transferred,  at  least  partly  In 
chemical  form,  from  one  animal  to  another. 
Did  Rat  No.  895  really  pick  up  molecules 
of  memory  in  his  Injection  of  trained  brain 
extract?  Krech  himself  believes  the  sugges- 
tion Is  there,  but  by  no  means  established. 
Yet  If  the  transfer  phenomenon  does  in 
truth  exist.  It  will  be  the  most  exciting  dis- 
covery in  the  history  of  psychology.  It  will 
prove  the  molecular  basis  of  learning,  open 
the  way  for  ite  identification,  and  mark  the 
flrst  step  toward  its  precise  control. 

Krech  has  already  pioneered  in  experi- 
ments showing  how  memory  and  learning 
can  change  the  brain's  own  chemistry  and 
physical  form.  Now  he  Is  deeply  Immersed  in 
the  jungle  of  memory  transfer,  where  the 
evidence  is  conflicting,  the  pitfalls  abound, 
but  the  possibilities  are  enormously  exciting. 


He  Is  cautious  even  on  the  tentatively  en- 
couraging results  In  his  own  lab.  But  If  he 
and  other  workers  succeed,  Krech  says  with 
mock  exuberance:    "The  world  of  the  mind  Is 

ours  I" 

His  most  recent  decade  of  laboratory  work, 
most  of  It  with  a  larger  team  of  psychologists, 
biochemists  and  anatomists,  has  already 
helped  develop  remarkably  original  insights 
Into  the  chemical  workings  of  memory  and 
learning.  The  day  is  very  near  Krech  believes, 
when  the  intellectual  capacity  of  human 
beings  will  be  subject  to  the  products  of 
the  chemical  as  well  as  the  leaching  labora- 
tory—even If  full  theoretical  understanding 
lags  behind.  Like  Lewis  Carroll,  the  un- 
orthodox Krech  likes  to  use  portmanteau 
words:  ''psychoneuroblochemlstry,"  he  calls 
the  present  effort  In  brain  research.  He  offers 
another,  for  the  day  when  psychology,  brain 
chemistry  and  the  classroom  all  merge: 
"psychoneuroblochemeducatlon."  Krech  can 
even  pronounce  it. 

In  the  explosive  quest  for  the  "memory 
molecule"  there  Is  scarcely  a  major  psy- 
chology laboratory  anywhere  today  that  Is 
not  populated  by  colonies  of  animals  indus- 
triously running  mazes,  scooting  through 
shuttle  boxes,  dancing  away  from  electrical 
shocking  machines,  or  frisking  about  vrtth 
mlcroelectrodes  Implanted  In  their  skulls  to 
radio  out  brain-wave  signals  awake  or  asleep. 
In  one  lab  an  educated  goUiftsh  may  have 
his  memory  cut  short  by  an  antibiotic;  in 
another  a  dull-witted  mouse  may  smarten  up 
on  pep  drugs:  a  coup  of  brain  tissue  may  or 
may  not  alter  a  cat's  intelligence.  Even  the 
questions  are  still  uncertain:  Just  what  Is 
learning?  How  and  where  do  we  store  the 
remembrance  of  things  past? 

In  human  beings  and  rats  alike  each  new 
day  of  fresh  experience  adds  new  knowledge 
somewhere  within  the  brain.  Much  of  that 
knowledge  even  the  most  Intelligent  person 
forgets  almost  instantly:  the  name  of  the 
dull  guest  Just  Introduced  at  a  cocktail 
party,  for  example.  Some  knowledge  we 
remember  for  a  few  hours,  no  longer:  who, 
since  cramming  for  a  geometry  final,  can  re- 
call pi  beyond  the  flrst  few  decimal  places? 
And  then  there  are  the  memories  that  seem 
to  last  forever:  the  streetcar  to  the  zoo  in  a 
city  long  since  left  behind;  the  facts  and 
ideas  transmitted  by  an  Inspired  teacher. 

The  human  brain,  where  learning  and 
memory  certainly  reside,  contains  some  10 
billion  large,  complex  nerve  cells  called  neu- 
rons plus  a  vast  number  of  smaller  cells 
known  as  glias.  which  help  nourish  the  neu- 
rons and  mav  also  synthesize  some  of  the 
chemicals  of  memorv.  The  neurons  receive 
and  transmit  all  the  impulses  that  make  up 
sensorv  inputs  and  responses,  thoughts  and 
emotions  and  memories.  Each  neuronal  cell 
contains  a  single  impulse-transmitting  arm 
called  an  axon,  whose  multiple  branches 
connect  at  their  tips  with  the  intricate  trac- 
ery of  receiving  surfaces,  known  as  dendrites, 
on  other  neurons. 

The  Junction  between  the  axon  of  one 
neuronal  cell  and  the  dendritic  branch  of 
another  is  known  as  the  synapse:  a  point 
where  transmission  of  the  electrical  nerve 
impulse  is  facilitated  by  chemicals  such  as 
acetylcholine,  a  neurotransmitter,  and  en- 
zymes like  acetylcholine  esterase,  which 
modlfv  the  chemical  transmitters. 

If  a  composite  could  be  made  of  all  the 
theoretical  models  for  the  brain's  role  in 
learning  and  memory  it  might  go  like  this: 
A  new  experience  is  perceived;  it  initiates 
some  kind  of  reverberating  electrical  signal 
among  a  set,  or  web,  of  neurons.  As  the 
short-term  memory  signals  leap  across  thou- 
sands of  synapses  they  begin  to  activate 
chemical  processes  at  the  synaptic  Junctions. 
Within  a  few  seconds  or  minutes,  chemical 
changes  begtn— perhaps  the  synthesis  of 
RNA  (rlbonucltic  add),  perhaps  the  con- 
struction of  complex  molecules  In  the  form 
of  peptides  or  proteins.  The  chemical  ma- 
terial forms  a  longer-lasting  but  still  tempo- 
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rary  memory  trace,  and  perhaps  In  hours  or 
days  It  Induces  profound  anatomical  changes 
In  the  cortex  of  the  brain.  Later,  these  physi- 
cal-chemical changes  became  the  soldered 
wiring  of  long-term  memory  Tnls  entire 
memory  process  may  take  place  step  by  step 
from  the  first  act  of  perception,  or  all  Its 
stages  may  be  activated  Independently,  and 
proceed  at  varying  speeds. 

Today's  blaze  of  activity  in  molecular  mem- 
ory research  was  largely  Ignited  by  a  slender, 
soft-spoken  Swedish  scientist  named  Holger 
Hyd^n  at  the  University  of  Ootenborg.  On 
the  basis  of  his  extraordinarily  delicate 
microscopic  dissection  of  single  brain  cells, 
Hyd^n  believes  that  RNA,  which  believes 
Information  for  the  synthesis  of  proteins,  is 
a  chemical  key  to  memory. 

Recently,  he  trained  scores  of  rlght-pawed 
rats  to  perform  unfamiliar  left-pawed  tasks. 
like  reaching  for  food  down  a  narrow-necked 
Jar  with  a  left  paw.  He  t.iught  scores  of  others 
to  balance  like  circus  performers  on  steeply 
tilted  wires.  When  he  sacrificed  these  trained 
animals  and  dissected  their  brain  cells.  Hy- 
d^n  found  large  Increases  in  the  RNA  con- 
tent of  both  neurons  and  glial  cells.  He  also 
(oiuid  surprising  changes  In  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  RNA  Itself,  which  might 
indicate  that  the  new  memories  were  being 
laid  down  as  newly  synthesized  and  altered 
protein  molecules. 

At  the  University  of  Michigan.  Dr  Bernard 
W.  Agranofr*uses  schools  of  educated  gold- 
fish and  the  powerful  antibiotic  piu-omv^ln 
to  test  the  relationship  of  RNA  and  mem- 
ory. He  trains  his  goldfish  to  swim  back  and 
forth  across  a  barrier  In  their  canlc  when- 
ever a  light  flashes,  a  task  they  can  remem- 
ber for  a  month.  Then  he  injects  minute 
doses  of  puromycln  through  the  skulls  of 
the  flsh  before,  during  and  after  training. 
Puromycln  blocks  the  RNA-lnduced  synthe- 
sis of  protein  and  It  also  blocks  a  goldfish's 
memory.  An  Injection  of  the  antibiotic  sec- 
onds after  training  will  destroy  memory  at 
once.  An  Injection  before  training  does  not 
prevent  the  fish  from  learning  its  task,  but 
It  does  make  it  forget  the  lesson  within  a 
couple  of  days.  An  injection  an  hour  after 
training  has  no  effect  at  all. 

AgranoiT's  <vork  shows  that  short-term  re- 
call is  extremely  fragile,  but  that  once  it  is 
consolidated  into  long-term  memory  it  can 
withstand  powerful  chemical  assaults.  It  does 
In  goldfish,  and  recently  other  scientists  have 
verified  the  fact  in  m:ce. 

Many  chemicals  can  enhance  memory, 
rather  than  wipe  it  out.  and  these  drugs 
also  help  zero  in  on  memory's  molecular  as- 
pects. At  Irvine,  near  Los  Angeles,  Dr.  James 
L.  McGaugh  and  his  colleagues  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  have  found  that  drugs 
such  as  strychnine,  picrotoxin  and  Metrazol. 
whicli  stimulate  the  central  nervous  system, 
help  maze-trained  mice  to  consolidate  short- 
term  recall  into  long-term  memories. 

Oddly  enough,  McOaugh  finds,  these  drugs 
work  most  effectively  In  strains  of  mice  bred 
for  their  stupidity  at  running  mazes.  They 
are  far  less  etTectlve  In  genetically  brighter 
mice. 

Krech.  who  keeps  an  alert  and  Imagina- 
tive eye  on  the  research  In  this  field,  draws 
a  lesson  from  McOaugh's  work  "Here,"  he 
says,  "we  have  a  'chemical  memory  plU' 
which  not  only  Improves  memory  and  learn- 
ing, but  which  can  serve  to  make  all  mice 
equal  when  God — or  genetics — hath  created 
them  unequal!  It's  most  pregnant  with  social 
Implications,  and  promises  and  forebodings 
for  the  future." 

While  some  workers  Inject  their  animals 
with  chemicals  to  strengthen  memory  and 
others  study  brain  function  by  wiping 
memory  out.  a  different  experimental  strat- 
egy has  been  explored  for  the  past  15  years 
by  a  Berkeley  team  of  many  talents.  It  was 
originally  led  by  Krech  and  Dr.  Mark  R. 
Rosenzwelg.  also  a  psychologist:  Dr.  Edward 
L.   Bennett,   biochemist,  and  Dr.   Marian  C. 


Diamond,  neuroanatomist.  Krech  has  re- 
cently focused  his  research  on  the  memory- 
transfer  controversy,  but  his  colleagues  are 
continuing  the  team's  earlier  work 

Experiments  by  this  Berkeley  group  show 
that  the  memory-bulldlng  experiences  of  an 
abundant.  Intellectually  challenging  life  can 
enrich  an  animal's  brain  structure  and 
chemistry— and  that  Isolation  and  environ- 
mental impoverishment  can  impair  It.  Some 
of  their  experiments  even  Indicate  that  rats 
in  an  "enriched"  environment  may  learn  to 
solve  many  kinds  of  problems  more  effec- 
tively than  deprived  ones,  and  that  animals 
reared    in    isolation    perform    more    poorly. 

To  seek  out  these  physical,  chemical  and 
behavioral  changes,  the  Berkeley  researchers 
run  a  24-hour-a-day  rat  nursery  school  that 
might  well  delight  the  Montessorl  movement 
In  the  animal  rooms  of  Tulman  Hall  on  the 
University  of  California  campus  typical 
groups  of  Berkeley  rats  undergoing  enrich- 
ment win  romp  In  colonies  of  a  dozen  cousins 
from  the  time  of  weaning  on. 

Their  roomy  cages  are  filled  with  more 
toys,  games  and  gym  equipment  than 
P.  A.  O.  Schwartz:  wheels  to  run  In,  boxes  to 
clamber  over  and  snuggle  Into,  chains  to 
swing  on.  l.idtlers  to  climb,  platforms  to 
le'.p  Par  a  half-hour  every  day.  white- 
con  ted  expertnieniers  t  ike  the  rats  from  their 
cages,  run  them  through  mazes  and  reward 
them  with  sug.ir  pellet.«. 

By  contrast,  in  rooms  nearby,  other  rats 
from  the  same  genetic  strain  ll\e  in  what 
the  experimenters  term  the  Impoverished 
Condition  They  su  alone  in  tiers  of  isolated 
c:iges  with  blank  metil  side  walls.  In  a  quiet, 
dimly  lighted  room.  They  are  fed  well,  but 
attendants  cnme  and  go  .silently  to  repletii&h 
food  and  waipr  Only  once  a  week,  for  weigh- 
ing, are  the  rats  handled;  otherwise  they 
have  no  companionship,  no  stimulation,  no 
lively  memories. 

Tliese  rats  may  live  their  widely  varied 
lives  for  weeks  or  months.  For  some,  nursery 
school  may  last  all  day  and  night:  for  others, 
only  a  couple  of  hours  a  day.  But  ultimately. 
as  It  must  to  all  rats,  comes  the  end  of  the 
experiment  and  the  moment  of  .sacrifice:  a 
swilt.  clean  death  by  decapitation:  surgical 
excision  and  meticulous  weighing  of  brain 
I  tissue:  chemical  und  anatomical  analysis  of 
cortex,  neurons  and  glial  cells:  assay  of 
enzyme  levels  at  synaptic  Junctions:  micro- 
scopic studies  of  the  cells  and  structures. 

Prom  their  experiments  over  the  years, 
the  Berkeley  researchers  feel  certain  of  their 
evidence  for  anatoinlc.il  and  chemical 
change.  Their  behavioral  findings  are  still 
ambiguous  In  many  ways,  and  highly  tenta- 
tive, they  believe. 

Structurally,  the  cerebral  cortex  of  a  rat 
that  leads  an  enriched  life  is  likely  to  weigh 
about  6  per  cent  more  than  its  isolated,  im- 
poverished Uttermate.  This  cortex,  where 
some  sophisticated  learning  and  memory 
functions  are  probably  localized.  Is  also 
about  6  per  cent  thicKer.  It  contains  more 
protein  and  h;',s  14  per  cent  more  glial  cells, 
which— according  to  researchers  like  Swe- 
den's Hyden — play  a  major  role  In  the  con- 
solidation of  permanent  memory.  .At  the 
synapses,  the  enriched  rat  brain  shows 
gre.iter  quantities  of  enzymes  like  acetyl- 
choline esterase  that  facilitate  the  transmis- 
sion of  Impulses  from  neuron  to  neuron. 
Plnally.  the  enriched  rat's  neurons  are 
larger,  and  may  be  more  intricately  and 
richly  endowed  with  dendrite  branches. 

In  its  most  recent  experiments,  the  Berke- 
ley group  has  discovered  that  some  of  these 
significant  changes  In  brain  physiology  may 
show  up  after  only  30  days  of  enrichment, 
and  many  occur  with  only  two  hours  a  day 
of  stimulation,  rather  than  24.  Impoverish- 
ment may  be  even  more  Important  than 
enrichment  for  some  of  the  anatomical  dif- 
ferences, the  group  believes. 

Por  two  years  now,  Dr.  Rosenzwelg  and 
his  colleagues  have  been  testing  the  hypoth- 
esis that  problem-solving  abilities  should  Im- 


prove along  with  the  structural  and  chemical 
changes  Inside  the  brains  of  environmentally 
enriched  rats.  But  as  Dr.  Rosenzwelg  says: 
"The  work  has  turned  out  to  be  difficult  and 
inconclusive  thus  far." 

In  one  typical  test,  invented  years  ago  bv 
Krech.  rats  must  learn  to  scoot  down  a  series 
of  four  double  alleys,  choosing  the  correct 
path  each  time,  to  reach  a  food  reward 
Sometimes  the  correct  paths  are  all  Illumi- 
nated by  a  light  bulb:  when  a  rat  lean, 
that  pattern,  the  experimenters  reverse  the 
lights,  and  make  all  the  correct  alleys  dark 
On  this  kind  of  learning  and  problem-solv- 
ing apparatus  rats  whose  lives  are  enriched 
for  many  weeks  are  often  significantly  better 
performers  than  their  deprived  relatives 
But  a  rat's  I.Q.  Is  not  that  simple.  Under 
other  conditions,  when  enrichment  and 
deprivation  start  in  adulthood  rather  than 
infancy,  the  Impoverished  rats  mysterlouslv 
score  better  at  the  light-dark  reversal  test 
than  their  enriched  brothers. 

The  years  of  experiments  at  Berkeley,  witli 
no  fewer  than  10.000  rats,  certainly  dem- 
onstrate the  remarkable  plasticity  of  tlv 
brain — how  it  can  grow  richer  anatomlcall;. 
and  chemically  in  an  enriched,  active  envi 
ronment.  and  how  its  growth  may  be  stunted 
In  an  impoverished  world  without  stimulus 
or  challenge.  Whether  learning  and  memorv 
can  also  be  Improved  by  enriching  a  rat'; 
environment  is  still  a  puzzle. 

It  was  during  these  Berkeley  experiment- 
that  Krech  and  other  brain  researchers  wer- 
first  thrown  into  an  uproar  by  the  aston- 
ishing reports  of  a  young,  free-swlr.glng  ps\  - 
chologlst  named  James  V  McConnell  at  th> 
University  of  Michigan.  McConnell  worker! 
with  planarlans.  the  tiny  spade-headed  flai- 
worms  that  abound  In  ponds  and  quiet 
streams.  However  lowly  their  Intelligence 
McConnell  was  able  to  train  them  to  solvn 
simple  mazes.  Then  he  minced  up  a  batch  o; 
his  trained  worms,  fed  them  to  naive,  un- 
educated planarlans — and  announced  th.T 
the  uneducated  cannibals  had  apparent! 
eaten  an  education!  Their  heady  diet  en 
abled  them  to  "remember"  the  mazes  whicl 
their  newly  digested  cotislns  had  acquired 
before  being  eaten.  This  was  the  first  of  th- 
memory-transfer  experiments.  Since  then 
there  have  been  many  more. 

At  Baylor  University,  for  example.  Di 
Georges  Ungar  claims  lie  has  moved  up  the 
evolutlonarj-  ladder  from  worms  to  mam- 
mals. He  trains  rats  to  become  completely 
accustomed  to  a  frightening,  clanging  noise; 
then  he  extracts  from  their  brain  tissue  i 
broth  containing  proteinllke  polypetlde  mol- 
ecules, and  injects  the  broth  into  the  abdo- 
mens of  Swiss  mice.  The  mice  would  nor- 
mally quiver  and  crouch  In  fear  at  Ungar  .= 
clanging  noises,  but  given  a  shot  o: 
"trained"  brain  broth,  they  don't  turn  a 
hair.  Ungar  has  reported. 

Ungar  sees  polypeptide  molecules  as  the 
possible  chemical  of  memory.  To  Dr.  Allan  L. 
Jacobson.  center  of  a  recent  scientific  stomi 
over  Interanimil  memory  transfer,  the  mole- 
cule is  brain  RNA. 

At  the  University  of  California  at  Los  An- 
geles. Jacobson  and  his  colleagues  have  re- 
ported they  can  transfer  specific  skills  from 
rat  to  rat  by  Injections  of  "trained"  RNA 
alone.  In .  one  experiment,  for  example,  .t 
group  of  rats  Is  trained  to  press  a  lever  for 
a  food  pellet  whenever  a  light  blinks.  An- 
other group  learns  to  press  the  lever  only 
when  a  click  sounds.  RNA  injections  from 
the  trains  of  light-trained  rats,  according 
to  Jacobson.  will  cause  untrained  rats  to  re- 
spond to  the  light  signals  but  not  to  clicks 
RNA  Injections  from  click-trained  rat  brains 
transfer  the  click  response  to  untrained  ani- 
mals, but  they  will  not  respond  to  lights. 
Jacobson  reported. 

All  this  Is  highly  debatable,  and  not  long 
ago  22  scientists  from  nine  different  research 
institutes  signed  a  joint  report  stating  they 
had  tried  to  duplicate  the  Jacobson  results 
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in  1 8  sets  of  virtually  Identical  experiments — 
and  that  all  had  failed.  But  even  there  nei- 
ther prosecution  nor  defense  rests.  A  leading 
signer  of  the  mass  dissent  was  Dr.  William  L. 
isyrne  of  Duke  University.  "Tet  two  months 
later.  Byrne  and  David  Samuel  of  Israel's 
Weizmann  Institute  reported  they  had  ac- 
complished a  successful  transfer  experiment 
of  their  own,  using  brains  of  rats  trained  to 
press  levers  with  their  paws.  "Memory  trans- 
fer is  a  real  phenomenon, "  Byrne  now  main- 
tains. 

But  at  Irvine,  in  California.  McGaugh  Is 
far  more  cautious.  "Despite  recent  reports 
of  successful  transfer  effects."  he  says,  'any 
conclusions  and  interpretations  must  be 
presented  with  extreme  caution.  Tlie  recipe 
lor  a  successful  transfer  experiment  has  not 
yet  been  prepared.  The  memory  molecule  has 
not  vet  been  found." 

Now  the  story  of  "psychoneuroblochemls- 
trv  '  shifts  back  to  Berkeley,  where  Krech. 
wiio  has  long  held  a  posture  of  "stiff-necked 
di'ibellef"  in  the  memory-transfer  concept. 
has  begun  to  change  his  mind.  Today  he 
flings  caution  aside  and  says:  "Well,  maybe — 
I  don't  believe  it.  but.  well,  maybe. 

Krech  is  an  eager  intellectual  speculator: 
he  bubbles  with  ideas,  conjectures,  strong 
opinions.  In  his  office.  In  debate  or  discussion, 
he  Juts  his  clipped,  graying  beard  forward 
asfertlvely:  throws  his  head  back;  slants 
his  eyes  through  dark-rlmmed  glasses  be- 
neath a  high,  broad  forehead;  tilts  and  sways 
In  .1  wooden  swivel  chair  at  an  ancient  roll- 
top  desk;  scribbles  sentences,  words  and  dia- 
grams on  piles  of  pink  scratch  paper  to  punc- 
tuate his  arguments,  and  litters  the  desk  top 
with  discarded  paper  scraps  as  he  talks. 

rhe  Implications  of  interanlmal  memory 
transfer  are  extraordinarily  important, 
Krech  feels,  and  that  Is  why  he  has  begun 
to  discuss  them  publicly,  aind  to  devise  key 
experiments  to  test  new  aspects  of  the  the- 
ory. "If  It  should  come  to  pass  that  they  are 
right."  he  says  of  the  True  Believers  in 
transfer,  "then  we  will  Indeed  have  made  a 
huije  jump  forward.  For  we  would  have  a 
most  effective  behavioral  assay  method,  with 
our  available  biochemical  techniques,  to  zero 
In  on  this  marvellous  brain  goulash  which 
can  transfer  information  from  one  brain  to 
another.  We  will  be  able  to  isolate  and  Iden- 
tlfv  In  detail  all  the  proteins,  enzymes,  RNA's 
or  other  macromolecules  which  constitute 
the  so-called  chemical  memory  pellets.  After 
that.  .  .  ." 

To  Krech,  his  recent  efforts  at  memcwy 
transfer  are  far  from  definitive  research,  but 
rather  a  "quick,  furtive  hop"  Into  an  intrlgu- 
inely  significant  new  field.  His  own  ap- 
proach, as  the  experiments  demonstrate.  Is 
not  to  try  transferring  entire  memories,  but 
rather  to  explore  a  theory  that  Intense  expe- 
riences which  produce  strong  memories  lay 
down  both  structural  and  chemical  changes 
In  the  brain,  and  that  both  kinds  of  change 
are  required  for  memory.  The  chemical 
changes  may  decay  with  time,  but  the  struc- 
tural changes  should  be  permanent.  And 
so.  if  Krech's  furtive  hop  Is  successful,  the 
experiments  may  establish  that  once  the  per- 
manent structural  changes  of  memory  are 
fixed — in  a  rat  at  any  rate — a  fresh  supply 
of  undecayed  "memoiV  molecules"  from  an- 
other rat  may  act  as  a  booster  shot  to  revive 
the  signals  along  the  first  rat's  old.  Inactive 
memory  circuits. 

At  this  point  Krech  believes  he  has  a 
"smidgeon  of  evidence"  to  support  the  the- 
ory. But  Edward  Bennett,  the  biochemist  who 
has  worked  with  him  for  years  and  Is  now 
doing  the  chemistry  in  the  new  transfer  ex- 
periments, Is  more  cautious  about  the  mean- 
ing of  their  work.  "Until  other  laboratories 
can  routinely  reproduce  transfer  effects  in 
identical  experiments."  he  insists,  "reported 
positive  results  will  be  of  little  scientific 
value."  Krech  agrees  that  transfer  has  yet 
to  be  demonstrated,  but  he  and  Bennett  are 
pushing  on  with  their  experiments. 
In  the  laboratory,  scientific  caution  may 


give  Krech  pause;  In  the  arena,  never.  He  Is 
known,  at  Berkeley  and  at  campus  seminars 
across  the  country,  as  a  contentious.  In- 
dependent advocate  of  varied  controversial 
causes,  and  as  a  brilliant  teacher.  One  of  his 
former  graduate  students,  now  an  outstand- 
ing brain  researcher  himself,  says  devotedly: 
"Krech  is  a  kind  of  Talmudlc  scholar  in  psy- 
chology. He's  an  authoritarian  father  figure. 
He's  tough,  critical,  Impatient.  Some  people 
dislike  him,  many  fight  with  him.  But  I 
think  that  If  God  had  a  sense  of  humor.  He'd 
be  a  Krech." 

Krech's  colleagues  sometimes  criticize  him 
for  his  candor  and  his  willingness  to  extrapo- 
late, to  draw  human,  social  and  even  politi- 
cal Inferences  from  his  work  with  lowly  rats. 
More  conservative  members  of  the  Facility 
Club  dispute  his  outspoken  views  on  war,  on 
the  campus  draft  resistance,  on  Academic 
senate  meetings  (he  opposes  the  first,  pub- 
licly supports  the  second,  sometimes  upsets 
the  third).  None  of  this  bothers  Krech  a  bit. 
"Frankly,"  he  says,  "I'm  not  always  con- 
sidered loo  kosher  among  my  colleagues  be- 
cause I'm  concerned  about  the  social  prob- 
lems that  flow  from  our  knowledge,  and  I  say 
so  publicly.  I  have  fears  about  science;  I  feel 
that  scientists  can't  be  allowed  to  run  the 
world,  and  If  what  I  say  weakens  the  awe 
so  many  people  hold  toward  scientists,  that's 
all  right  with  me.  There's  too  mucii  awe  to- 
ward science  already,  and  the  scientists  have 
fallen  victim  to  their  own  propaganda  about 
the  scientific   method. 

■Scientific  reports  almost  never  describe 
all  the  blind  alleys,  all  the  hunches  that 
didn't  work  out,  all  the  false  starts  and  ex- 
perimental errors.  The  tables  and  graphs 
are  alwavs  nice  and  tidy,  just  as  if  nature 
itself  handed  out  the  data  in  tabular  form. 
But  nature  doesn't  give  up  its  data  easily; 
scientists  have  to  seize  It,  and  while  they're 
grabbing  they  select  and  leave  a  lot  behind. 
Biological  science  is  largely  hlt-or-mlss,  not 
mathematics." 

Earlier  this  year,  a  subcommittee  of  the 
United  States  senate  held  hearings  in  Wash- 
ington on  a  proposal  by  Senator  Walter  F. 
Mondale  iD.,  Minn.)  to  create  a  new  national 
commission  on  the  social  implications  of 
advances  in  the  health  sciences.  Among  the 
advances  cited  were  feats  like  heart  trans- 
plants, the  imminence  of  "genetic  engineer- 
ing" and  the  foreboding  possibility  of  chem- 
ical controls  over  learning.  While  other 
distinguished  scientists  told  the  Senators 
that  sciences  needed  only  to  be  left  alone 
with  plenty  of  financial  support.  Krech  tes- 
tified far  differently. 

•Brain  research."  he  declared.  "Is  immeas- 
ut-ably  more  significant  for  the  future  of 
man  "than  anything  else  now  going  en  In 
science. 

It  is  mv  Judgment  that  within  5  to  10 
years  there"  will  be  available  a  regimen  com- 
bining psychological  and  chemical  measures 
which  will  permit  us  to  exercise  a  significant 
degree  of  control  over  the  development  of 
man's  intellectual  capacities." 

This  can  mean,  Krech  has  said  many  times, 
a  future  of  enormous  promise:  chemical 
therapv  for  many  of  the  mentally  retarded 
and  se"nlle;  chemical  release  for  those  v.-ho 
suffer  from  crippling  memories  of  the  past; 
teamwork  among  chemists,  psychologists  and 
educators  for  what  Krech  terms  the  "first 
business  of  society— the  development  of  the 
mind  of  the  child,  the  shaping  of  its 
strengths  and  weaknesses,  the  potentiation 
of  Its  Inherent  possibilltes." 

But  these  models  of  brave  new  worlds, 
Krech  feels,  hold  danger  as  well  as  promise. 
When  man  can  raise  or  lower  I.Q.  and  mem- 
ory and  learning  capacity  at  will,  when  he 
can  selectively  strengthen  clusters  of  special 
abilities  like  verbal  skills,  or  mathematical 
reasoning,  or  artistic  talent,  disturbing  ques- 
tions will  intrude. 

"Who  Is  to  decide  what  happens  to  whom?" 
Krech  asks.  "The  parent?  The  huckster?  The 


pediatrician?  The  school  board?  And  what 
will  be  the  effects  upon  our  society  of  either 
increasing  the  I.Q.  level  of  all  men,  or  of 
increasing  the  distance  between  the  brighter 
und  the  duller?  What  new  demands  will 
these  possibilities  place  upon  ovir  already  in- 
adequate  educational  facilities?  What  p<illll- 
cal  changes  will  tliev  lead  to?  Remember, 
the  changes  induced  in  the  brain  may  be 
irreversible  ones." 

To  Krech  these  questions  demand  thought- 
reflection  and  decisions  by  all  citizens,  not 
by  scientists  or  politicians  alone.  Krech  said 
it  to  the  senators,  and  he  repeats  the  mes- 
sage whenever  he  can: 

"The  brain  researcher,  whether  he  be  a 
psvchologlst  or  electrophyslologist  or  bio- 
chemist, has  neither  the  wisdom  nor  experi- 
ence nor  knowledge  to  tell  society:  Don't 
worry  your  unscientific  heads  about  this;  / 
will  save  socletv  from  me!'  " 

And  he  adds;  "The  Issues  I  raise  are  much 
too  i>ervaslve  and  too  profound  to  permit 
the  physician  to  scribble  the  necessary  social 
policy  on  his  prescription  pad.  Here  we.  all  of 
society,  must  provide  our  experts  with  poUt- 
ical  and  moral  and  ethical  guidance." 

Brain  research,  Krech  feels,  is  a  vital  part 
of  man's  quest  for  basic  knowledge  about 
himself,  and  no  one  can  halt  that  ancient 
drive,  no  matter  where  it  leads.  Its  practical 
yield  can  be  at  least  as  promising  as  the 
present  revolution  in  biochemical  genetics, 
which  is  already  pointing  toward  new 
therapies  for  hereditary  disease  and  cancer. 
But,  uncontrolled,  the  results  of  brain  re- 
search could  raise  problems  more  harrowlng- 
ly  difficult  than  the  ones  that  began  with 
Hiroshima.  They  can  be  discerned  right  now 
in  what  is  happening  to  the  goldfish,  rats 
and  mice  In  today's  laboratories.  They  will 
soon,  within  a  very  few  years,  face  all  citizens 
with  decisions  of  almost  unbelievable  com- 
plexity. And  citizens  together,  guided  but 
not  dominated  by  the  experts,  must  decide 
for  themselves  how  those  problems  will  be 
solved. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION  SUPPORT  POR  LAW 
AND  ORDER  IN  THE  NATION'S 
CAPITAL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
in  the  Record  a  full-page  advertisement 
which  appeared  in  the  Evening  Star, 
Washington.  D.C.,  today.  The  advertise- 
ment was  paid  for  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Bankers  Association  and  outlines 
a  sei-ies  of  resolutions  adopted  unani- 
mously by  the  association  at  its  annual 
convention  on  June  13  to  15,  1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  adver- 
tisement was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record  as  follows: 

RESOLtmoNS  ON  Law  and  Order  by  the  Dis- 
trict  OF   Columbia   Bankers   Association 
AT  ITS  Annual  Convention,  June   13,   14. 
15,  1968 
1.  increase  in  the  authorized  strength  of 
the  metropolitan  police  department 
Whereas,  there  is  no  more  sinister  force  in 
our   society   than   that  of   the   hundreds   of 
thousandswho  are  engaged,  by  day  and  by 
night,  in  the  commission  of  felonies.  Crime 
is  accelerating  at  a  rate  so  rapid  in  the  Capi- 
tal of  the  Nation  as  to  approach  emergency 
dimensions.  Those  who  may  doubt  the  seri- 
ousness of  our  crime  need  only  refer  to  recent 
statistics  released  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  showing  that  "serious  crime" 
m  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  period 
1960-1966  increased   123'rc.    If  we  limit  our 
scope  to  that  of   "violent  crime"  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  percentage  Increased  69'^. 
for  the  period  1960-1966.  The  District  of  Co- 
lumbia over  the  four-year  period  from   1964 
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through    1967  showed   crime  percentage  in- 
creases as  follows: 


Type  of  e>i<ne 


forcible  rap« 


JSMult 


BurflifY 
Auto  (he)t 


::j: 


Percentage  ot 

Total  cases, 

incieaw. 

1967 

1964  67 

35 

178 

79 

172 

152 

5.759 

20 

3.143 

(6 

14.702 

57 

8.507 

During  the  first  live  months  of  1967  there 
were  13  bank  robbery  violations  in  the  Dis- 
trict. This  compares  with  36  bank  robbery 
violations,  an  Increase  of  177'^ .  during  the 
nrst  five  months  of  1968 

Serious  crimes:  Murders,  forcible  rape,  rob- 
bery, aggravated  assault,  burglary,  larceny  of 
over  $bO,  and  auto  theft. 

Violent  crimes:  Murder,  forcible  rape,  rob- 
bery, and  aggravated  assault 

Whereas,  experience  has  clearly  proven  that 
a  dramatic  rise  In  the  number  of  policemen 
patrolling  the  streets  Is  followed  by  an 
equally  dramatic  drop  in  the  rate  of  crime; 

Now,  therefore,  the  District  of  Columbia 
Bankers  Association  does  hereby  give  its  un- 
qualified support  to  the  request  made  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  Congress  for 
an  increase  of  1000  in  the  authorized  strength 
of  the  DC  Police  Department;  and  further 

Recognizing  that  there  will  be  a  time 
delay,  of  perhaps  a  year,  before  this  Increase 
In  strength  can  be  achieved  throvigh  normal 
recruitment  and  training  procedures,  and 
recognizing  that  the  needs  of  our  com- 
munity are  so  imperative  that  such  a  delay 
cannot  be  endured;  we  therefore  request  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  take 
steps  to  secure  the  Immediate  release  of  1000 
men  now  serving  on  active  duty  In  any  of 
the  branches  of  the  armed  services.  As  an 
Inducement,  all  servicemen  who  have  a  re- 
maining active  duty  obligation  of  not  less 
than  12  or  more  than  14  months  (not  90  days 
as  presently  provided)  shall  b«  eligible  to 
voluntarily  Join  the  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment. Acceptance  by  the  Department, 
however,  will  be  conditioned  upon  applicants 
having  military  training  or  skills  comparable 
to  those  of  a  graduate  police  trainee  and  up- 
on applicants  agreeing  that  they  remain  as 
members  of  the  Department  for  a  period  of 
not  less  than  their  remaining  active  mili- 
tary obligation;   and  further 

If.  m  the  Judgment  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  this  program  should  not  be 
acceptable,  then  we  request  that  necessary 
legislative  action  be  sought  so  that  not  less 
than  1000  Federal  troops  may  be  ordered 
Into  the  District  of  Columbia,  our  Nation's 
Federal  City,  to  perform  temporary  and  vitally 
needed  police  duty. 

3.    RXVISION    or    THE    BAIL    REFORM    ACT 

Whereas,  the  Ball  Reform  Act  adopted  In 
1966  was  an  Important  advancement  to- 
wards assuring  that  all  persons,  regardless  of 
their  financial  status,  shall  not  be  needlessly 
detained  pending  their  appearance  to  answer 
charges,  there  has  now  been  shown  in  the 
light  of  two  years  experience  that  Inequities 
are  present  from  the  standpoint  of  danger  to 
the  community  from  the  release  of  certain 
accused  persons;  and 

Whereas,  a  substantial  factor  in  our  rising 
crime  rate  Is  the  habitual  relapse  into  crime 
by  the  man,  woman,  or  Juvenile  who  has 
respect  neither  for  his  fellow  citizens  nor  for 
law  and  order,  who  has  fear  neither  of  re- 
peated arrests  nor  of  successive  Imprison- 
ments, and  who  look  upon  crime  as  a  way  of 
life,  and 

Whereas,  the  massive  scale  of  criminal  acts 
committed  during  civil  disorders  or  riots 
Justify  suspension  of  the  right  to  ball  and 
Justify  detention  of  suspects  for  a  coollng- 
off  period  of  at  least  the  duration  of  such 
officially  declared  emergencies; 


Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the 
DCBA  recommends  that  the  Ball  Reform  Act 
be  amended  to  provide  Judg^  with  the  dis- 
cretionary power,  after  due  hearing  and  a 
finding  that  release  would  present  a  sub- 
stantial risk  of  danger  to  the  coorununlty  or 
to  the  individual  concerned,  to  deny  ball 
entirely  pending  trial  for: 

(a)  persons  who  have  been  arrested  for 
crimes  of  violence; 

(b)  p>er8ons  who  have  a  record  of  previous 
convictions  for  crimes  of  violence; 

(c)  persons  who  were  out  on  ball  at  the 
time  of  a  second  arrest;  and 

(d)  persons  who  during  offlclally  declared 
emergencies  are  arrested  for  riot-connected 
offenses. 

Once  detained  under  such  procedures  a 
stispect  should  be  entitled  to  a  periodic  re- 
view of  the  denial  of  ball  and  to  a  priority 
on  all  steps  in  the  Judicial  process,  the  most 
important  being  that  of  a  speedy  trial. 

3.  RXqiTEST  FOR  DISTRICT  OT  COLUMBIA  SUPERIOR 
COITRT  or  CRIMINAL  JURISDICTION,  AND  OTHER 
JtTSICIAL    MATTERS 

Whereas,  there  Is  unquestioned  truth  and 
wisdom  in  the  legal  maxim  "Justice  delayed 
is  Justice  denied."  Do  we  have  Justice  today 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  when  there  Is  a 
serious  and  record  high  backlog  of  criminal 
cases — and  the  obvious  potential  for  an  even 
greater  volume — at  a  time  when  our  law  and 
order  requirements  demand  swift  trials  and 
swift  punishment?  Within  the  past  few 
months  there  has  been  an  intensified  effort 
on  the  part  of  both  the  Bench  and  the  Bar 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  their  recommendations  to- 
ward restoring  law  and  order  in  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

Whereas,  the  most  effective  deterrent  to 
crime  is  the  prompt  apprehension,  prosecu- 
tion, and  punishment  of  persons  suspected 
and  then  convicted  of  crime. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the 
EHstnct  of  Columbia  Bankers  Association 
wishes  to  endorse  the  recommendation  re- 
cently advanced  by  the  Honorable  Edward 
M.  Curran.  Chief  Judge  of  the  United  States 
District  Court,  for  the  establishment  of  a 
new  court,  to  be  known  as  "District  of  Co- 
lumbia Superior  Court  of  Criminal  Jurisdic- 
tion"; and  the  recommendation  of  the 
Honorable  Harold  H.  Oreene,  Chief  Judge  of 
the  Court  of  General  Sessions,  that  favorable 
action  be  taken  on  S.  2439.  a  pending  bill 
providing  for  a  raise  in  salaries  of,  and  an 
increase  In  the  number  of.  Judges  for  the 
Court  of  General  Sessions;  and  the  recent 
proposal  made  by  "The  Committee  on  the 
Administration  of  Justice  Appointed  by  the 
Judicial  Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia" 
providing  that  the  Juvenile  Court  be  trans- 
ferred to  and  made  a  part  of  the  Court  of 
General  Sessions. 

These  recommendations  are  a  vital  step 
towards  achieving  swift,  certain,  and  im- 
partial justice — the  most  important  deter- 
rents of  crime. 

Unanimously  adopted. 
(Note. — The  above  resolutions  are  of  vital 
Importance  to  the  citizens  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  we  pledge  our  complete  sup- 
port In  the  accomplishment  of  their  objec- 
tives.) 


TELEVISION  INTERVIEW  WITH 
SENATOR  BYRD  OP  WEST  VIR- 
GINIA ON  NUCLEAR  PROLIFERA- 
TION. CENSUS.  AND  ELECTORAL 
COLLEGE. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  transcript  of 
questions  asked  of  me  during  a  television 
interview  on  July  3,  1968,  and  of  my 
answers  thereto. 

There  being  no  objection  the  tran- 


script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Nuclear    Arms    Limitation.    5-Year   Censis 
and  abolition  of  the  electoral  college 

Q:  Senator  Byrd,  would  you  give  us  your 
views  on  the  move  for  nuclear  arms  Imitia- 
tlon  between  the  United  States  and  the  Sov- 
iet Union? 

A:  I  think  It  Is  a  very  Important  step  ui 
the  right  direction.  The  United  States  tins 
been  working  toward  this  end  for  quite  some 
time,  but  I  believe  the  thing  which  really 
brought  on  the  willingness  of  the  Soviets  to 
talk  was  the  vote  which  was  cast  in  the 
United  States  Senate  a  few  days  ago  giv- 
ing the  green  light  to  the  installation  of  un 
anti-ballistic  missile  defense  system.  I  tliluk 
that  this  convinced  the  leaders  of  the  Sov- 
iet Union  that  we  are  determined  to  do 
whatever  is  necessary  to  defend  America.  I 
believe  that  the  United  States  Senate  served 
notice  on  the  leaders  in  the  Kremlin  that 
they  cannot  win  an  arms  race.  The  Installa- 
tion of  an  ABM  system  would  be  very  costly, 
of  course,  to  the  United  States,  but  it  would 
be  Just  as  costly  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Now,  I  think  we  have  to  keep  in  mind  the 
fact  that  there  can  be  many  pitfalls  in  the 
way  of  a  workable  agreement  on  arms  limita- 
tion, but  I  don't  believe  that  this  should  deter 
ua  from  doing  every  thing  within  our  power  to 
achieve  mutually  acceptable  solutions  to  the 
problems  that  are  Involved.  I  have  been  en- 
couraged by  the  recent  Outer  Space  agree- 
ment and  also  by  the  non-proliferation  ac- 
cord. On  balance,  I  think  these  are  very 
heartening,  but  I  hope  that  the  old  scars  and 
frustrations  In  the  past  have  taught  us  t'.at 
impatience  Is  not  a  virtue  when  It  comes  to 
dealing  with  the  Soviet  Union.  I  think  that 
we  must  not  be  overly  optimistic,  I  think  we 
must  be  patient,  we  must  be  on  our  g^ua'-d. 
but  we  must  try. 

Q:  Senator  Byrd,  there  seems  to  be  quite  a 
bit  of  Interest  In  the  proposal  that  a  national 
census  be  taken  every  5  years  Instead  of  every 
10  years  as  at  present.  What  is  your  view  on 
that? 

A:  Well,  our  country  has  grown  so  rapidly 
and  new  developments  are  occurring  so  I  ist 
that  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  longer 
afford  to  base  vital  decisions  on  out-of-date 
statistics  about  the  nation.  The  figures  we 
are  using  this  year,  for  example,  were  com- 
piled 8  years  ago.  Not  very  long  ago  I  received 
a  letter  from  the  head  of  a  department  In 
State  government  complaining  that  the  fig- 
ures they  were  using  in  their  operations  were 
obsolete  and  urging  the  Congress  to  enact 
legislation  which  would  authorize  a  nud- 
decade  census.  The  proposal  that  was  recently 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  au- 
thorizes a  population,  housing,  and  unem- 
ployment count  to  be  taken  in  1975  to  update 
the  figures  that  wlU  be  obtained  In  the  1970 
census.  The  1975  count  will  not  affect  the 
apportionment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, which  will  continue  to  be  based  on  the 
decennial  census.  I  believe  that  this  is  a  good 
proposal;  I  think  that  it  is  a  progressive  one 
because  I  think  that  If  we  are  going  to  malce 
up-to-date  decisions  we  must  have  up-to- 
date  information. 

Q:  Senator  Byrd,  you  placed  your  support 
behind  legislation  which  would  pave  the  way 
for  abolishing  the  electoral  college  system 
of  choosing  a  President  and  for  creating  a 
nation-wide  presidential  primary.  Would  you 
explain  that? 

A:  Well,  this  legislation  would  abolish  the 
electoral  system,  as  you  have  indicated,  and 
It  would  also  establish  a  presidential  primary 
to  be  held  throughout  the  country  In  every 
state  on  the  same  day.  I  Joined  the  Majority 
Leader,  Mr.  Mansfield,  in  co-sponsoring  this 
proposal,  because  I  feel  that  the  present  elec- 
toral system  Is  archaic.  I  think  that  It  is 
imwlse  In  that  it  constitutes  a  danger  to  the 
American  system  In  that  it  may  continue  to 
deprive  the  American  people  of  their  popular 
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choice  of  a  President.  This  has  happened  at 
least  three  limes  under  the  electoral  sys- 
tem—in 1824,  1876,  and  1888— and  I  think 
that  the  people  ought  to  be  able  to  directly 
elect  their  President  and  Vice  President  and 
that  the  archaic  system  should  be  abolished 
and  they  should  be  able  to  do  this  very  vitnl 
and  important  function  through  the  instru- 
mentalities of  a  presidential  primary. 
Interviewer:  Thank  you.  Senator  Byrd. 


THE  SECRET  SEARCH  FOR  PEACE  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  on  Sun- 
day the  New  York  Times  book  review 
section  carried  a  very  titillating  review 
entitled  "Behind  the  Credibility  Gap." 
The  review  discusses  a  new  book  entitled 
"The  Secret  Search  for  Peace  in  Viet- 
nam," Mi'ritten  by  David  Kraslow  and 
Stuart  H.  Loory. 

The  review  deals  with  an  excellent  re- 
porting Job  accomplished  by  Mr.  Kraslow 
and  Mr.  Loory,  two  outstanding  reporters 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  who  traveled 
throughout  the  world  digging  for  the 
facts  and  trying  to  get  behind  the  truth 
in  our  Vietnam  peace  efforts  and  our 
peace  drive.  Unfortunately  for  the  United 
States  most  of  the  U.S.  efforts  obviously 
have  failed  and  the  regrettable  fact  is 
that  most  of  the  probkms  trace  back  to 
bungling  and  bureaucratic  redtape,  ac- 
cording to  the  review. 

I  think  that  Mr.  Kraslow  and  Mr. 
Loory  have  performed  a  valuable  service 
in  publishing  their  findings.  Their  book 
will  give  American  citizens  a  valuable 
new  and  heretofore  unknown  insight  of 
the  highest  levels  of  Government  and  its 
dealings  with  this  war. 

I  think  the  review  should  receive  the 
wide  distribution  which  it  can  have  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  so  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Behind  the  CRiDiBiLrrY  Gap 
(By  David  Schoenbrun)  > 

Saturday,  Dec.  3,  1966,  was  a  quiet  day  iu 
Foggy  Bottom — Just  the  right  kind  of  day 
for  the  secret,  technical  preparations  under- 
way in  the  State  Department,  the  culmina- 
tion of  five  months'  quiet  diplomacy,  leading 
to  peace  negotiations  to  end  the  war  la 
Viemam. 

.-iittlng  down  to  breakfast,  looking  forward 
to  the  last-minute  arrangements  of  the  day. 
a  tenior  official  In  the  national-security  ap- 
paratus opened  his  morning  paper  and  gasped 
as  he  read  the  headlines:  U.S.  Bombs  Site  5 
DKles  from  Hanoi.  "Oh  my  God."  he  mut- 
te.-ed.  "We  lost  control."  The  otficlal's  shock 
grew  from  the  fact  that  a  foreign  capital  had 
been  bombed,  and  the  President  and  his  top 
civ:Ilan  lieutenants  had  forgotten  that  they 
had  authorized  It. 

With  this  vignette  of  life  on  the  brink  in 
Washington,  two  able,  young  reporters,  David 
Kr  islow,  Washington  News  Bureau  Editor  of 
T:.e  Los  Angeles  Times,  and  Stuart  H.  Loory, 
that  paper's  White  House  correspondent, 
open  up  a  Pandora's  box  of  once  locked-iip 
secrets  of  State.  What  comes  flying  out  of  the 
box  is  a  tangle  of  red  tapes  that  have  stran- 
gled the  hopes  for  peace  and  are  responsible 
for  the  wrecked  lives  of  millions  of  people — 
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Vietnamese,  Americans  and  others  killed, 
wounded  or  made  homeless  by  a  totally  un- 
necessary, unplanned,  unwlnnable  war. 

Reporters  Kraslow  and  Loory.  indefatigable 
Investigators,  traveled  through  a  dozen  capi- 
tals in  their  own  search  for  the  secret  story 
of  peace  maneuvers.  They  conducted  hun- 
dreds of  Interviews  with  diplomats  In  Wash- 
ington, New  York  at  the  United  Nations,  in 
London,  Paris,  Rome.  Florence.  Yatitan  City, 
Prague  and  Warsaw.  They  dredged  thous.uids 
of  pages  of  the  public  record  to  lind  grains  of 
truth  buried  deeply  in  the  nuick  of  othcial 
pronouncements.  They  accumulated  150,000 
words  of  nott's,  from  which  thpy  sifted  an 
exciting  story  that  moves  with  the  speed  and 
drama  of  a  spy  thriller. 

The  secret  moves  are  so  iiuricate,  the 
stakes  so  high,  that  the  authors  themt.elve.'i 
do  not  completely  perceive  tlmt  they  have 
fovmd  something  far  more  valuable  than 
even  the  important  story  of  the  e  eaich  for 
peace  in  Vietnam.  They  have  written  a  ca.se 
history  of  grievous  error  on  the  highest  levels 
of  government.  Their  book  might  well  have 
been  entitled:  "Stumbling  and  Bumbling  on 
the  Brink" — with  "The  Secret  .Search  for 
Peace  In  Vietnam"  as  a  subtitle. 

The  official  who  groaned,  "Oh  my  God.  we 
lost  control,"  caught  the  essence  of  what 
happened  in  Washington.  The  executive 
power  has  built  up  global  security  and  infor- 
mation systems  so  complex  that  no  man, 
even  including  the  President,  can  know  at 
any  moment  everything  important  that  Is 
under  way.  When  the  President  is  himself  a 
secretive,  proud  man  who  insists  on  running 
the  whole  show,  with  all  the  levers  in  his 
own  hands,  then  catastrophe  Is  Inevitable. 

Reporters  Kraslow  and  Loory  describe  iu 
detail  every  link  in  the  decision-making  ma- 
chinery, what  they  call  the  "huge,  power 
grid"  of  information  that  flows  In  and  out 
of  the  Department  of  State  from  hundreds 
of  agencies  at  home  and  abroad,  to  the  White 
House,  Defense  and  back  again  to  State.  Just 
"one  errant  slash"  of  a  pen  on  a  distribution 
list  "can  cause  the  infonnation  grid  to  col- 
lapse." This  Is  what  happened  late  In  1966 
when  an  air  attack  on  Hanoi  blasted  the  deli- 
cately constructed  plans  for  peace  talks 
worked  out  by  a  Polish  and  an  Italian  diplo- 
mat in  almost  half-a-year  of  secret  probing, 
with  Washington's  full  knowledge  and  some- 
what less  than  total  encouragement. 

These  moves,  coded  by  State  as  "Marigold," 
were  known  only  to  a  handful  of  top  officials. 
In  the  final  phases  of  Marigold,  the  White 
House  orders  for  secrecy — an  obsession  of  the 
President's — were  so  stringent  that  the  dis- 
tribution list  was  cut  down  to  only  six  men 
in  State.  Cut  out  of  the  circuit  were  "the 
functionaries  who  exercise  day-to-day  con- 
trol over  the  political  side  of  the  war  and  set 
up  coordination  with  the  Defense  Depart- 
men  on  military  actions." 

Operations  officials  and  officers  charged 
with  targeting  of  air  strikes  were  not  aware 
of  peace  moves  being  c^irrled  out  by  a  differ- 
ent set  of  officials  who  themselves  knew 
nothing  of  "forward  targeting  planning." 
The  President,  aware  of  both  moving  lines, 
was  so  snarled  up  in  the  details  that  he  sim- 
ply forgot  on  one  critical  day,  on  the  eve  of 
peace  talks,  that  he  had  earlier  authorized  a 
series  of  targets,  near  Hanoi,  that  would  be 
hit  at  the  moment  of  burgeoning  hopes  for 
peace,  and  would  be  Interpreted  not  only  by 
Hanoi,  but  by  almost  every  world  capital  as  a 
phony  double-play  of  talking  peace  but  mak- 
ing w"ar.  A  close  associate  of  the  President  is 
quoted  as  telling  the  author,  "You  will  never 
get  this  i:islde  story.  Because  it  makes  our 
Government  look  so  bad." 

Even  more  terrifying  than  the  bureaucratic 
snarls  of  Marigold  Is  the  story  of  U  Thant's 
quiet  effort  to  bring  about  American- Vietna- 
mese peace  contacts  in  the  fall  of  1964. 
U  Thant  told  Adlal  Stevenson.  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  U.N.,  there  was  a  good  chance  for 
arranging  a  meeting  secretly  in  Rangoon. 
Stevenson  reported  back  that  the  President 


could   not  make   a   move  during  the  Presi- 
dential election  campaign.  U  Thant  waited, 
then  renewed  the  offer,  with  Hanoi's  approval 
after    Johnson    won    re-election,    Stevenson, 
with  anguished  regrets,  informed  U  Tliant  it 
could  not  be  done.  Instead,  the  President  or- 
dered the  first  massive  raids  on  North  Viet- 
nam,   while   Secretiiry   of   State   Dean    Ru.sk 
publicly  kept  s.iying  there  was  no  sign  the 
other  .'^ide  was  willing  to  t.ilk,  that  his  "an- 
tennae" had  not  tuned  in  any  "i)e.jce  blips.  ' 
U  Thant.  furious,  cune  very  clase  to  call- 
ing  Washington    oHicials    liars.    "I    am    s;ire 
that    the    great    American    jjeople.    if    only 
they  knew  the  true  facts  and  the  background 
to  the  developments  in  South  Vlctniim,  will 
agree  with  me  that  further  bloodshed  is  uii- 
iiccpssary.  ...  As  you  know,  in  times  of  war 
and  of  hostilities,  the  first  casualty  is  truth." 
The  authors  then  tell  of  U  Thant's  meet- 
ing with  the  President  some  time  later,  when 
the  President  shocked  him   by  saying   that 
he  was  not  aware  of  the  offer  made  to  .Ste- 
venson.  And   they   tell   of   another  meeting 
much  later  with  Rusk,  who  stupefied  U  Thant 
by  telling  him  that  Stevenson  had  not  been 
authorized   to  turn  down   Thant's   proposal 
for  talks  in  Rangoon.  "Thant  and  U.N.  offi- 
cials were  stunned.  They  could  not  conceive 
that  Stevenson  would  have   taken   it   upon 
himself  to  cancel  the  Thant  initiative."  The 
Washington  versions  did  not  match  versions 
put  forward  by  close  associates  of  Stevenson, 
or  one  version  given  by  Stevenson  himself 
to  Eric  Sevareld   of  C  B.S,   and   to   this  re- 
viewer m  a  talk  in  Paris  a  few  days  before 
Stevenson's  death. 

It  is  now  almost  impossible  for  the  lead- 
ing officials  of  the  United  Nations  to  under- 
take any  serious  peace  initiatives  in  secret. 
Only  public  moves  can  come  close  to  being 
credited.  Hanoi's  leaders  feel  the  same  way 
They  do  not  trust  Washington.  Premier 
Pham  Van  Dong  told  this  writer  in  Hanoi 
last  summer  that  any  peace  talks  would 
have  to  be  largely  on  the  record,  with  full 
public  briefings.  Not  only  the  good  will  but 
the  very  efficiency  of  Washington's  decision- 
making apparatus  is  considered  to  be  un- 
trustworthy. 

"The  Secret  Search  for  Peace  in  Vietnam" 
documents  a  half-dozen  examples  similar  to 
the  Marigold  and  Thant  affairs.  Among  them 
there  is  the  shocking  "bad  mistake"  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1965.  when  the  U.S.  launched  air  at- 
tacks against  North  Vietnam  at  the  very 
moment  that  Soviet  leader  Kosygin  was  in 
Hanoi.  As  a  direct  result  of  those  raids  the 
Soviets  stepped  up  their  military  aid  to 
Hanoi.  The  raids  also  made  It  Impossible  for 
Kosygin  to  "press  Hanoi  on  peace  talks,"  as 
Johnson  had  urged  him  to  do.  Johnson, 
therefore,  blasted  his  own  hopes  for  peace 
negotiations  by  his  hasty.  Ill-timed  air  raids. 
"We  caught  hell  from  the  Russians,"  a  high 
official  told  the  authors. 

There  is  the  extraordinary  operation  "Sav- 
onarola," the  secret  peace  mission  of  the 
longtime  Mayor  of  Florence,  Giorgio  La  Plra. 
backed  by  Foreign  Minister  Amintore  Fan- 
fani.  a  mission  wTecked  by  the  bombing 
raids  of  Dec.  15.  1965.  over  the  Haiphong- 
Hanoi  complex.  The  authors  then  moved 
from  that  wreckage  to  the  global  "circus"  of 
the  so-called  "peace  offensive"  of  Christmas 
and  New  Year's.  1965-66.  when  Johnson  sent 
envoys  Harriman,  Bundy.  Goldberg.  Mennen 
Williams  and  others  winging  around  the 
world.  The  authors  call  It  a  Texas-style,  dip- 
lomatic "fandangle."  It  Is  downright  embar- 
rassing for  American  citizens  to  read. 

To  cite  one  final  example,  there  is  the 
chapter  entitled  "Wilson  Took  It  Like  a 
Man."  It  recounts  the  negotiations  that 
British  Prime  Minister  Harold  Wilson  under- 
took with  Premier  Kosygin  In  London,  in 
February  1967,  based  on  information  given 
Wilson  by  an  autnorized  State  Department 
envov.  The  envoy  acted  in  good  faith,  with 
instructions  worked  out  In  Washington  be- 
fore he  flew  to  London.  But  his  instructions 
were  not  completely  correct,  or  rather,  not 
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completely  in  line  with  what  President  John- 
son finally  decided  he  wanted.  The  result  was 
that  the  British  Prime  Minister  unwittingly 
misrepresented  American  policy  and  had  to 
apologize  to  Koaygln  and  retract  what  he  had 
told  him.  A  high  official  in  Washington  com- 
mented ruefully:    "Americans  were  shamed. 

.  .  Everyone  who  knew  was  embarrassed.  It 
shouldn't  have  happened." 

This  Is  not  ft  record  of  a  true  search  for 
peace,  as  the  title  Inadequately  and  not  quite 
accurately  promises.  It  Is  a  story  of  diplo- 
matic chess-moves  but.  much  more  Impor- 
tant, a  case-history  of  how  decisions  are 
made,  not  made  or  unmade  in  Washington 
under  the  Administration  of  Lyndon  Balnes 
Johnson.  All  Administrations  suffer  from  bu- 
reaucratic bumbling  and  bottlenecks,  but 
Johnson's  more  than  most  because  of  his 
obsession  with  secrecy  and  his  Insistence  on 
not  only  making  major  decisions  but  carry- 
ing out  the  execution  of  the  decisions  him- 
self, right  down  to  his  perusal  of  large-scale 
maps  .ind  personal  selection  of  targets,  to 
the  level  of  warehouses  and  cross-roads. 

This  book  answers  a  question  that  many 
Amerlttins  have  been  .-isklng  with  anguish 
and  with  disbelief:  How  is  it  possible  for  our 
leaders,  honorable  men.  intelligent  men.  ex- 
perienced men.  with  all  the  information  they 
need,  to  get  us  Into  such  a  terrible  mess  as 
this  wretched  war  in  Vietnam?  Kraslow  and 
Loory  give  a  depressing  answer:  It  is  not  only 
possible,  it  Is  almost  inevitable,  given  the 
present  complexities  and  secrecy  shrouding 
war-and-peace  decisions. 

The  moral  to  be  drawn  should  be  obvious 
to  all  citizens.  Less  secrecy  and  more  public 
dialogue  must  accompany  decisions  of  war 
and  peace,  both  inside  and  outside  the  corri- 
dors of  State.  Defense  and  White  House.  And 
Americans  must  learn,  as  all  maturing  peo- 
ple must  learn:  the  limits  of  power,  the 
fallibility  of  leadership — even  the  best — and 
the  responsibility  of  every  citizen  to  keep 
himself  informed  and  to  take  a  part  In  the 
decisions  that  make  his  world.  If  war  Is  too 
serious  a  business  to  leave  to  generals,  then 
the  search  for  peace  is  also  too  serious  a 
business  to  leave  exclusively  to  diplomats  or 
Presidents.  Reporters  Kraslow  and  Loory  have 
made  a  valuable  contribution  to  this  kind  of 
positive,  p.irticlpatory  democracy. 


Radiation  Control  for  Health  and  Safety  Act  from  sales  materials,  clearly  show  that  m:in- 


THE  MICROWAVE  OVEN:  A  BENEFIT 
AND  A  POTENTIAL  HAZARD 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  July  1, 
I  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  [Mr.  BartlettI,  a  state- 
ment outlining  amendments  Senator 
Bartlett  has  proposed  to  H.R.  10790,  the 
Radiation  Conti-ol  for  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of  1967 

Senator  Bartlett  explained  that  at 
later  dates  he  would  submit  statements 
dealing  with  individual  amendments  and 
discussing  in  more  detail  the  need  for 
his  proposals. 

Today.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Senator  Bartlett's  statement  on  the 
need  to  establish  performance  standards 
for  microwave  ovens  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRD.  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  report  of  additional  information 
on  microwave  ovens  prepared  for  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee,  prepared 
at  Senator  Bartlett's  request  by  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Director  of  Defense  Research 
and  Engineering,  Department  of  Defense, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statement  by  Sknator  Baktlett 

Last  week  I  outlined  a  series  of  amend- 
meuu   I   have   proposed    to   H.R.    10790.    the 


of  1967 

In  that  statement  I  said  I  would  discuss 
at  later  dates  the  reasons  why  I  proposed 
those  amendments. 

Today  I  would  like  to  discuss  my  reaaons 
for  recommending  that  nonionizing  radia- 
tion be  included  in  the  scope  of  the  bill.  This 
statement  will  deal  specifically  with  health 
hazards  created  by  microwave  ovens. 

My  statement  Is  divided  Into  four  sec- 
tions; the  first  showing  that  the  market  for 
microwave  ovens  is  likely  to  and  should  ex- 
pand If  the  correct  safety  precautions  are 
taken;  the  second  showing  that  many  micro- 
wave ovens  now  on  the  market  emit  micro- 
waves In  excess  of  voluntary  industry  and 
Department  of  Defense  limits;  the  third,  that 
exposure  to  excessive  amounts  of  microwaves 
Is  a  health  hazard,  and  four,  some  sugges- 
tions about  what  can  be  done  in  addition 
to  enacting  H.R    10790. 

The  Senate  Commerce  Committee  always 
has  been  interested  In  the  perfection  of  new 
products,  for  this  is  the  way  to  progress  to 
enhance  oxtr  economy  and  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  our  lives. 

The  microwave  oven  Is  one  such  product. 

Let  me  show  the  expected  benefits  of 
microwave  ovens  for  preparing  foods  by  quot- 
ing from  the  operating  manual  of  a  leading 
manufacturer  of  this  product: 

•Microwave  cooking  is  the  fastest  possible 
way  to  cook  or  heat  with  the  least  amount 
of  power  In  the  smallest  amount  of  space. 
It  U  approximately  10  times  faster  than  con- 
ventional methods. 

'Microwave  cooking  is  cooking  without 
heat.  Short  electromagnetic  waves,  known 
as  microwaves,  pass  virtually  undiminished 
through  many  materials;  such  as  glass,  plas- 
tic, paper,  and  china.  When  these  micro- 
waves come  In  contact  with  food,  they  are 
absorbed,  their  energy  Is  converted  Into 
heat,  and  they  cook  or  heat  the  food  Inside 
and  outside  at  the  same  time.  Nothing  but 
the  food  is  heated.  The  Interior  of  the  oven 
as  well  as  the  food  container  remain  at  room 
temperature."  The  manual  then  goes  on  to 
list  seven  specific  advantages  of  microwave 
cooking: 

1.  It  improves  food  tast«.  appearance,  and 
nutritive   value. 

2    It  is  easy  cooking. 

3.  It  Is  simple  and  efficient  cooking. 

4.  It  Is  Inexpensive  cooking. 

5.  It  Is  versatile  cooking. 

6.  It  is  clean  cooking. 

7.  It  is  safe  cooking. 

Concerning   safety,    this   manual    says: 

"There  are  no  chances  for  burns  from  hot 
xitenstls  or  oven  walls.  The  heating  process 
doesn't  begin  until  the  oven  door  Is  closed 
and  the  timing  mechanism  Initiated,  and 
then  takes  place  only  In  the  food  being 
heated." 

Some  of  the  advertising  is  more  flamboy- 
ant. 

"Can  you  Imagine  baking  a  potato  In  five 
minutes,  a  cherry  pie  In  28,  or  roasting  a 
frozen  turkey  In  60  minutes?  Now  you  can. 
Electronically. 

"Hamburger?  Cheeseburger?  Bar-B-Q  Beef? 
Here's  an  oven  that  can  heat  'em  all  In 
seconds.  So  customers  will  come  back  for 
second  helpings. 

"Once  upon  a  time  all  a  customer  could 
look  forward  to  was  a  cold  sandwich.  But 
along  came  *  •  •,  and  you  know  how  it  Is 
now. 

'You  put  a  •  •  •  Microwave  Oven  next  to 
the  sandwiches  you  vend,  and  in  less  than 
a  minute  people  pick  their  sandwich,  heat 
It,  and  get  over  to  the  table  where  they  eat. 

"What  cakes  the  longest  time  now? 

"Deciding  whether  to  buy  hamburger  or 
bar-b-q  beef. 

"Which  is  the  real  l)eauty  of  •  •  •  Micro- 
wave Ovens 

"They  work  so  fast  customers  have  time  for 
second  helpings." 

These   words   from   an   operating   manual. 


ufacturers  of  a  new  American  product  are 
moving  quickly  and  forcefully  to  intrcxiuce 
microwave  ovens  into  our  lioines.  hospitals. 
places  of  business,  snack  bars  and  restau- 
rants. 

The  industry  has  great  expectations  whicli 
we  hope  can  be  realized. 

We  asked  James  Terrill,  director  ol  the 
National  Center  for  Radiological  Health,  to 
give  us  some  information  about  the  market 
for  microwave  ovens.  He  testified  that  a 
Bureau  of  the  Census  report  for  1965  showed 
four  firms  making  microwave  ovens  and  -jiat 
reliable  estimates  of  sales  to  commercial  .:nd 
consumer  use  is  approximately  40,000  imlts 
a  year.  If  the  unit  price  can  be  cut  :rora 
about  $500  to  9250,  then  the  sales  could  J. imp 
to  500.000  units  a  year.  The  Defense  Dep  .rt- 
ment  In  Its  testimony  mentioned  seven  iirms 
in  the  business,  and  I  understand  that  uiey 
have  Just  found  an  eighth  firm  taklnp  Vie 
plunge  into  this  new  field.  However.  ;:om 
what  we  heard  at  the  hearings,  and  : :)ni 
other  independent  reports.  It  appears  nai 
unless  special  care  and  attenticMi  are  tiken 
in  design  and  manufacture,  the  great  ,x- 
pectatlons  for  microwave  ovens  can  resm-  in 
a  serious  health  hazard,  for  many  unit  old 
and  new,  have  been  found  to  leak  radlat.i,n. 

Experience  with  other  consumer  goods  in- 
dicates that  such  safety  hazards  can  be 
eliminated  If  safety  considerations  are  j;;ven 
adequate  attention  In  designing  the  product. 

This  Is  what  H.R.  10790  and  my  anu  ud- 
ments  to  the  bill  are  all  about. 

My  Intention  Is  to  present  a  bill  which  vill 
ensure  that  microwave  ovens  sold  In  Inter- 
state commerce  will  be  safe  for  the  user  .  nd 
that  manufacturers  who  are  sincerely  in- 
terested In  marketing  a  safe  product  arc  not 
undercut  by  less  scrupulous  manufacturers 
who  would  take  short  cuts  with  safety 

In  deciding  to  bring  products  emitting 
microwaves  under  the  provisions  of  legu^la- 
tlon  dealing  with  the  control  of  radtaiinn, 
I  asked  the  following  questions: 

Are  microwaves  really  hazardous? 

Do  we  know  enough  about  them  to  Intelli- 
gently regulate  design  and  manufacturo  of 
commercial  and  consumer  products  sucn  as 
microwave  ovens? 

Would  regulations  put  this  new  and  '.ig- 
orous  industry  out  of  business? 

These  are  all  legitimate  questions. 

The  testimony  of  scientists,  of  experts 
working  with  microwave  equipment  clearly 
shows  that  microwaves  in  excessive  amounts 
can  Injure  and  kill  experimental  anlniUs. 
Fortunately  measures  already  taken  by  he 
Department  of  Defense,  which  Is  probf.bly 
the  largest  single  user  of  microwave  equip- 
ment, have  prevented  the  replication  of  these 
experiments  In  man  through  accidental  ex- 
posure. It  Is  clear  that  we  do  know  enough 
about  them  to  set  standards,  or  limits,  (or 
exposure.  In  fact,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense already  has  done  so  for  uses  of  mirro- 
wave  equipment  under  Its  control,  and  the 
Industry  has  established  similar  volunuir)- 
exposure  limits. 

Unfortunately,  these  voluntstfy  limit.s  do 
not  appear  to  be  effective.  During  my  >tay 
hearings,  a  representative  of  the  Army  Kn- 
vlronmental  Hygiene  Agency  testified  :iat 
out  of  30  microwave  ovens  surveyed  at  the 
Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center  in  W-sh- 
Ington,  DC,  24  were  rejected  because  ney 
emitted  microwaves  in  excess  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  standard. 

According  to  the  witness,  these  o^ens 
emitted  "something  on  the  order  of  20  milli- 
watts per  square  centimeter.  This  is  with 
the  door  closed." 

To  put  that  figure  in  perspective,  I  think 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  those  emissions  were 
at  least  twice  the  limit  recommended  by 
Industry  and  the  military. 

Following  up  on  the  Information  supplied 
by  the  Army  Environmental  Hygiene  Agency. 
I  asked  Gardiner  L.  Tucker,  deputy  dlrecior 
lor  Defense  and  Research  Engineering.  I>- 
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partment  of  Defense,  to  respond  In  writing 
U)  a  series  of  questions  about  microwave 
uvens.  The  answers  are  not  encouraging. 

But  again,  in  the  Interest  of  putting  those 
answers  in  their  correct  perspective.  I  think 
H  would  be  Informative  to  know  what  limit 
the  agency  uses  In  deciding  to  accept  or  re- 
ject a  new  microwave  oven. 

I  will  quote  directly  from  a  report  supplied 
bv  the  agency: 

When  a  new  oven  has  been  received  from 
The  manufacturer,  a  maximum  acceptable 
power  density  leakage  level  should  be 
1  mW  cm'  or  less.  We  liave  found  that  with 
the  present  day  oven  desl(;n.  these  ovens  will 
produce  more  leakage  after  they  have  been 
in  use  lor  a  ijeriod  of  time. 

If  an  oven  which  has  been  in  service  ex- 
ceeds 5  mW/cm«  but  less  than  10  mW/cm« 
t  any  point  around  the  periphery  of  the 
I'.nor.  then  that  oven  should  be  routinely 
monitored  and  considered  for  future  repair 
by  competent  repair  personnel.  If  an  oven 
oicceeds  a  power  density  of  10  niW/cm-  it  Is 
■  ecommended  that  this  oven  be  placed  out 
n(  service  immediately."' 

Keeping  those  figures  In  mind,  one  cannot 
help  but  be  appalled  to  read  that  the  agency 
found  a  microwave  oven  at  Port  George  G. 
Meade,  Maryland,  which  emitted  power  den- 
sities In  excess  of  200  microwatts  a  square 
entimeter.  more  than  20  times  the  outer 
.icceptable  limit  set  by  the  agency. 

One  cannot  be  other  than  appalled  to 
;earn  that  In  a  survey  of  14  microwave  ovens 
111  snack  bars  of  the  European  Exchange 
Service,  the  agency  found  two  ovens  emlt- 
•ing  more  than  200  milliwatts  a  square  cen- 
umeter;  one  oven  emitting  about  100  milli- 
watts a  square  centimeter;  six  ovens  emlt- 
ing  from  17  to  70  milliwatts  a  square 
t  entimeter  and  only  five  that  did  not  emit 
iiower  densities  greater  than  10  milliwatts 
.  square  centimeter. 

Apparently  much  of  the  excess  micro- 
■aves  escape  through  faulty  designed 
aoors.  and  apparently,  the  amount  of  excess 
radiation  emitted  Increases  with  the  age  of 
the  oven. 

The  agency  sums  up  Its  findings  on  micro- 
wave ovens  this  way: 

•  Data  obtained  by  The  Army  Environ- 
mental Hygiene  Agency  personnel  on  nu- 
merous surveys  has  shown  that  no  one  man- 
ufacturer continuously  produces  a  particular 
model  oven  which  can  be  considered  to  emit 
the  least  amount  of  microwave  leakage.  All 
models  surveyed  by  AEHA  do  emit  some 
leakage  and  their  levels  vary  depending  on 
the  particular  oven,  the  length  of  time  it 
has  been  in  use  and  the  abuse  It  has  re- 
ceived." 

In  addition,  at  least  three  other  surveys 
of  microwave  ovens  have  come  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  Conunerce  Committee — 
one  by  the  Public  Health  Service,  one  by  a 
county  health  organization,  and  one  by  a 
state  Industrial  hyglenlst. 

All  of  them  found  Instances  of  leakage 
above  the  accepted  limits,  and,  unfortu- 
nately, the  possibility  of  leakage  is  real 
rather  than  hypothetical. 

I  think  these  findings  make  quite  clear 
'hat  voluntary  limits  are  not  working  and 
that  apparently  with  a  little  effort  in  de- 
sign, it  should  be  possible  to  come  up  with 
doors  that  can  allow  microwave  ovens  to 
meet  performance  standards  over  a  long 
period  of  time. 

I  have  heard  some  persons  argue  that  de- 
.•iplte  excesses  of  microwave  emissions,  HJl. 
10790  should  not  authorize  the  setting  of 
standards  for  such  products  because  not 
enough  Is  known  about  the  health  hazards 
created  by  this  form  of  radiation. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  respond  to  that 
argument  is  to  quote  from  the  testimony 
which  Dr.  Herman  P.  Schwam,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  gave  at  my  May 
hearings.  Dr.  Schwam,  a  professor  of  electri- 
cal   engineering    specializing    In    effects    of 


nonionizing  radiation  on  biological  systems, 
told  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce: 

"We  definitely  know  that  microwaves  can 
do  harm.  They  can  cause  fever,  eye  cataracts, 
testicular  damage  and  In  sufficient  Intensity, 
tissue  damage  and  even  death." 

■ftie  fact  that  Industry  and  the  military 
have  adopted  exposure  standards  Indicates 
that  many  other  persons  also  feel  there  Is 
real  cause  for  concern  over  the  emission  of 
microwaves. 

I  will  not  deny  that  there  are  gaps  In  our 
knowledge  about  the  effects  of  nonionizing 
radiation   on   humans,   but   I   contend   that 
enough  Is  knovm  to  warrant  the  setting  of 
standards  to  safeguard  the  public.  Certainly 
It  makes  good  sense  to  act  now  on  the  knowl- 
edge we  now  possess  rather   than   to  wait 
until  more  devices  using  nonionizing  radia- 
tion are  In  the  hands  of  the  public  on  the 
somewhat  flimsy  reason  that  we  don't  yet 
know  all  we  should  about  the  health  hazards 
created  by  microwaves. 
We  know  enough  to  act  now. 
We  must  act  now  to  protect  the  public 
from  a  health   hazard   that   can   only  grow 
as   more   of    these   devices   are   put   on    the 
market.   For   once   in   meeting   its   responsi- 
bility to  protect  the  buying  public.  Congress 
has  an  opportunity  to  act  before  rather  than 
after  the  fact,  before  rather  than  after  many 
persons  have  been  Injured  by  a  health  haz- 
ard which  can  be  avoided. 

Let  me  return  now  to  the  literature  of 
the  microwave  manufacturers,  for  there  Is 
an  additional  point  which  should  be  made. 
The  sales  literature  does  not  mention  or 
Inform  the  prospective  buyer  of  microwave 
hazards.  There  Is  no  mention  ol  the  scientific 
evidence  that  microwave  radiation  above 
certain  levels  may  cause  cataracts.  There  Is 
no  caution  that  microwaves  which  can  cook 
a  roast  In  minutes  could  also  bum  a  person 
were  they  to  bypass  the  Interlocks  and  oper- 
ate an  open  oven.  One  of  the  myths  of  the 
trade  Is  the  example  of  the  sales  demon- 
strator at  a  county  fair  who  deliberately 
put  the  safety  Interlocks  out  of  service  so 
that  prospective  customers  could  put  their 
hands  Into  the  oven. 

The  operating  manual  that  I  referred  to 
earlier  had  a  section  on  safety  features.  But 
not  one  word  referred  to  microwave  hazards. 
A  specification  sheet  for  another  micro- 
wave oven  described  the  product  as  safe  and 
said  that  it  was  approved  by  the  Under- 
writers Laboratories,  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  and  the  National  Sani- 
tation Foundation. 

Thinking  that  radiation  safety  was  im- 
plied. I  wrote  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  ask  If  Its  approval  extended 
to  radiation  safety.  This  is  what  the  FCC 
replied : 

"The  Commission  has  no  primary  respon- 
sibility In  matters  of  health  and  safety.  Our 
regulations  with  a  few  exceptions  are 
directed  toward  ensuring  an  efficient,  reli- 
able, and  economic  radio  communications 
system.  While  I  believe  we  could  concern 
ourselves  with  the  question  of  radiation 
hazards,  we  have  not  found  It  to  be  a  prob- 
lem in  the  area  of  our  responsibilities,  and 
It  Is  one  which  would  appear  to  be  more 
appropriately  dealt  with  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare." 

So  an  FCC  approval  Is  no  indication  of 
safety. 

Which  Is  still  another  reason  why  I  hope 

H.R.  10790  will  be  approved  by  the  Senate. 

There  are  other  steps  too  that  need  not 

wait  upon  the  enacting  ol  this  legislation 

and  the  setting  up  of  a  new  program. 

For  example,  the  National  Center  for 
Radiological  Health  could  Join  with  the 
Environmental  Health  Agency  of  the  Army 
and  with  the  Industry  to  quickly  perfect 
and  market  an  inexpensive  monitor  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  given  microwave  oven  Is  leak- 
ing. I  understand  that  one  company  already 
is  marketing  such  a  device  and  I  hope   Its 


performance  can  be  quickly  checked  by  re- 
sponsible federal  agencies  so  that  we  can  see 
whether  It  is  adequate  for  reliable  monitor- 
ing. 

Another  related  step  could  be  for  the  elec- 
trical utilities,  as  part  of  their  public  serv- 
ice functions,  to  buy  such  monitors  and 
check  out  commercial  and  private  installa- 
tions upon  request.  I  suggest  the  electrical 
utilities,  for  their  men  are  well  trained  and 
are  found  throughout  the  nation.  I  have 
heard  of  ovens  being  repaired  by  TV  service- 
men who  have  no  instruments  to  measure 
and  check  for  leakage.  Perhaps  the  micro- 
wave oven  industry  could  work  together  with 
the  organizations  of  TV  servicenicn  with  the 
thought  of  e.stabll:;hing  a  competence  among 
the  latter  that  will  keep  step  with  the  in- 
creasing sales  anticipated  by  the  manufac- 
turers. 

The  traditions  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice would  suggest  that  It  act  to  Inform 
Slate  and  local  health  agencies  of  potential 
microwave  hazards  and  work  with  them  to 
develop  a  supply  of  .'imple.  inexpensive  and 
reliable  monitoring  instruments  so  that  the 
means  will  be  at  hand  to  check  out  pres- 
ent and  future  installations  as  may  become 
desirable.  In  this  connection,  the  local  county 
survey  to  which  I  have  already  referred 
could  only  be  made  by  borrowing  instru- 
ments from  the  Air  Force. 

Microwave  products,  .such  as  microwave 
ovens,  open  exciting  new  i>ossiblllties  for  new 
services  If  radiation  safety  i.s  built  into 
such  products  now  while  the  market  is  still 
young,  we  can  head  off  potentially  severe  fu- 
ture problems. 

We  want  technological  progress.  We  want 
innovation  and  new  products  and  new  serv- 
ices And  lederal  assurance  of  radiation  safety 
in  microwave  products  through  the  Raaia- 
tlon  Control  for  Health  and  Salety  Act  of 
1967  win  foster  the  health  growth  of  these 
new  innovations,  these  new  products  and 
services. 


REPORT  OF  Additional  Information  on 
Microwave  Ovens  Prepared  for  Senate 
Commerce  Committee 

The  following  additional  information  is 
.submitted  in  connection  with  Hearings  of  the 
Senate   Commerce   Committee: 

a  One  microwave  oven  located  at  Port 
George  G.  Meade,  Maryland  emitted  power 
densities  greater  than  200  mW  cm-.  The  area 
where  this  energy  was  emitted  was  at  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  door  seal.  This  leakage 
decreased  to  10  mW  cm-  at  a  distance  of  30" 
from  the  door.  This  oven  was  reconditioned 
then  resurveyed  one  month  later,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  oven  at  this  time  was  satisfactory. 
When  the  oven  had  been  in  service  for  six 
months  after  the  reconditioning  time,  a  re- 
survey  indicated  that  leakage  existed  as  high 
as  85  mW'cm-  at  a  distance  of  6  "  from  the 
door  area.  This  decreased  to  10  mW  cm-  at 
a  distance  of  18".  The  oven  was  then  serviced 
once  again  to  reduce  the  level  of  leakage. 
At  the  present  time  the  oven  has  again  been 
placed  out  of  service  because  of  excessive 
leakage  and  malfunctioning  of  safety 
Interlocks. 

b  During  a  recent  survey  of  14  microwave 
ovens  located  in  snack  bar  facilities  of  the 
European  Exchange  Service,  it  was  found 
that  two  ovens  emitted  power  densities 
greater  than  200  mW'cm-  and  one  emitted  a 
power  density  level  of  approximately  100 
mW/cm*.  Of  the  remaining  eleven  ovens,  six 
(6)  had  leakage  from  17  to  70  mW/cm^  and 
five  (5)  did  not  have  any  leakage  greater 
than  10  mW  cm-. 

c.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  Instrumen- 
tation employed  in  determining  the  level  of 
microwave  r.adlation  emitted  from  the  above 
ovens  was  the  Ramcor  Densiometer.  Model 
1200  series.  The  maximum  power  density  In- 
dicated by  the  metering  system  of  this 
instrument    Is    approximately    25    mW'cm=. 
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However.  lU  range  can  be  extended  with  the 
use  of  suitable  attenuators  inserted  between 
the  instrument  and  antenna,  to  measure 
power  densities  above  the  25  mW  cm-  level. 

d.  Data  obtained  by  The  Army  Environ- 
mental Hygiene  Agency  personnel  on  nu- 
merous surveys  has  shown  that  no  one 
manufacturer  continuously  produces  a  par- 
ticular model  oven  which  can  be  considered 
to  emit  the  least  i.mnunt  of  microwave  leak- 
age. All  models  surveyed  by  AEHA  do  emit 
some  leakage  and  their  levels  vary  depending 
on  the  particular  oven,  the  lenr;th  of  time 
it  has  been  in  use  .tnd  the  abuse  it  has 
received. 

e.  Assuming  an  oven  tines  not  leak  when 
new.  after  extensive  use  the  area  where  leak- 
age usually  occurs  u  around  the  periphery  of 
the  door  se.tl.  This  ts  caused  primarily  by 
bent  ^JT  loose  door  hln^-es.  loose  dc/or  latches 
aad  faulty  or  misaligned  .:afety  interlocks. 
The  failures  and  or  malfunctions  of  these 
p.»rtlc'.il.ir  components  are  due  primarily  to 
pix)r  mechanical  engineering.  la  other  words, 
these  part.s  do  not  hold  up  under  the  con- 
stant and  extensive  use  to  which  these  ovens 
ara  snbvacted. 

f  An  Mcample  oi  what  the  Army  does  t<i 
control  the  development  of  microwave  ovens 
used  in  the  fleld  can  be  seen  from  its  control 
of  the  SPEED  System.  The  Army  Is  in  the 
process  of  developing  a  completely  self- 
contained  field  kitchen  and  baking  unit.  This 
unit  { the  SPEED  System  i  utilizes  four  micro- 
wave cooking  ovens.  When  the  ovens  were 
first  constructed,  personnel  from  AEHA 
evaluated  the  prototype  M  the  factory,  prior 
to  acceptance.  After  the  ovens  had  been 
placed  in  their  respective  units,  a  second  sur- 
vey by  AEHA  personnel  was  performed.  The 
ovens  have  now  been  in  service  for  nine 
months  and  a  resvirvey  of  these  ovens  by 
AEHA  has  been  scheduled  for  21  June  1968. 
Since  this  system  has  been  placed  In  service, 
personnel  operating  the  system  have  also 
been  performing  weekly  checks  to  determine 
if  microwave  radiation  is  oelng  emitted 
arotuid  the  periphery  of  the  door.  In  addition, 
whenever  the  service  personnel  are  exposed 
to  the  microwave  power  source,  tests  are  first 
conducted  to  determine  the  level  of  radiation 
In  that  area. 

g.  There  are  several  design  features  of  the 
present  day  microwave  ovens  which  could  be 
Improved.  Those  features  which  are  the  main 
cause  of  excessive  microwave  radiation  to  be 
emitted  from  the  cooking  ovens  are.  poorly 
constructed  doors  and  door  seals,  faulty  door 
latches.  Improperly  designed  door  hinges  and 
malfunction  of  the  safety  interlocks.  In  order 
to  effectively  produce  an  oven  which  will  not 
emit  microwave  radiation  in  excess  of  the 
maximum  permiseible  level  of  leakage  the 
faulty  components  mentioned  above  must  be 
better  designed  and  constructed. 

h.  Listed  below  is  a  brief  description  of 
typical  problem  areas  and  examples  where 
that  particular  problem  area  has  caused 
leakage  and  suggestions  for  corrective  action 
in  design  ( where  possible) : 

1 1 1  The  door  is  the  principal  area  of  con- 
cern If  the  door  does  not  fit  properly  there 
may  be  spaces  between  the  door  and  oven 
frame  which  would  allow  excessive  leakage 
to  exist.  One  of  the  faults  associated  with 
some  of  the  ovens  surveyed  were  warped 
doors.  One  improvement  on  oven  door  design 
would  be  to  take  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  the  oven  door  will  become  loose  after 
excessive  use  and  design  the  door  so  that 
leakage  does  not  Increase. 

(2)  If  the  door  latch  does  not  operate 
properly  it  is  possible  to  have  the  oven  op- 
erating with  door  partially  open.  In  one  type 
of  oven  the  door  latch  consists  of  three 
magnets  mounted  on  a  soft  metal  bracket 
which  is  secured  to  the  oven  door  by  two 
screws.  After  the  ovens  have  been  In  use  for 
a  period  of  time  the  screws  come  loose  or  the 


soft  metal  bracket  l>ends  or  distorts  thus  not 
allowing  the  door  to  close  securely.  A  more 
positive  type  of  door  latch  should  be  em- 
ployed. Such  a  latch  could  possibly  be  a  lever 
type  with  a  spring  loaded  mechanical  catch. 

(3)  The  door  hinge  design  on  some  ovens 
appears  to  be  satisfactory,  howe\er  one 
manufacturer  has  designated  his  hinge  to  be 
a  continuation  of  the  door  material  This 
piece  of  extended  metal  Is  then  wrapped 
around  a  shaft.  This  shaft  Is  secured  to  the 
oven  cabinet,  at  top  and  bottom,  by  a  spring 
loaded  rod  inserted  through  cabinet  walls. 
Whenever  the  door  is  opened  or  closed  the 
w.-ap-around  hinge  rubs  the  cabinet  placing 
A  strain  on  the  spring  and  also  causing  the 
wrap-around  metal  to  wear  and  become  loose. 
The  results  of  this  action  allows  the  door  to 
hang  unevenly  and  fit  loosely.  In  fact  the 
door  on  several  ovens  employing  this  type  of 
iunge  had  to  be  lilted  to  be  closed. 

(4)  Tiiere  are  normally  two  safety  Intcr- 
Ic.'ks  on  each  oven,  when  these  interlocks 
inuUunctlon  the  oven  mav  be  operated  with 
the  door  partially  open  AEHA  personnel  have 
surveyed  f)vens  wh^re  because  of  faulty 
interlocks  the  o\en  would  continue  to  op- 
erate with  the  door  open  as  far  as  six  inches. 
When  the  interlocks  are  functioning  prop- 
erly, the  oven  will  cut  off  as  soon  as  the  door 
latch  Is  released.  The  location  of  Interlocks 
and  the  type  of  construction  are  items  which 
determine  whether  it  Is  a  good  design  or 
pw>r  design.  It  ;s  far  better  to  have  the  inter- 
locks separated,  for  instance:  one  activated 
by  the  door  latch  area  and  the  second  acti- 
vated by  the  hinge  area.  It  is  very  poor  design 
to  mount  both  interlocks  on  the  same  mount- 
ing bracket.  How  secure  the  interlocks  are 
mounted  and  the  type  of  material  are  also 
very  Important  factors. 

1.  Due  to  the  Agency's  unique  position  of 
being  recognized  as  the  "experts"  in  this 
tleld  it  is  frequently  called  upon  by  federal, 
state  and  local  agencies  for  assistance.  Al- 
though not  actually  within  its  mission  scope. 
AEHA  has  strlved  to  honor  these  requests  for 
assistance  and  advice  whenever  it  does  not 
interfere  with  our  primary  mission.  We  have 
given  formal  training  to  40  perfonnel  of  the 
USPHS.  13  AEC  personnel.  12  NASA  person- 
nel. 2  state  and  local  health  department  per- 
sonnel and  various  personnel  of  the  other 
military  services  (Nr.vy  and  Air  Forcer  In- 
formal liaison  is  also  maintained  with  nu- 
merous state  and  local  health  department 
personned.  Advice  and  consultation  in  meth- 
ods, instrumentation,  and  calibration  have 
been  given  to  these  departments.  Typical 
examples — D.  C.  Department  of  Health.  New 
York  Department  of  Labor.  Pinellas  County 
Health  Department,  Florida.  Personnel  of 
the  Agency  are  also  members  of  various 
bodies  setting  standards  for  microwave  ha- 
zards, l.e  .  United  States  of  America  Stand- 
ards Institute  (C-95  Committee  on  Personnel 
Hazards  from  Radio  Frequency  Energy)  and 
the  American  Conference  of  Governmental 
Industrial  Hyglenlst  (Committee  on  Physi- 
cal Hazards ) . 

Although  not  requested.  It  may  be  appro- 
priate, to  briefly  state  the  Agency's  policy 
on  what  determines  If  a  new  oven  should  be 
accepted  or  rejected. 

"When  a  new  oven  has  been  received  from 
the  manufacturer,  a  maximum  acceptable 
power  density  leakage  level  should  be  1  mW 
cm-  or  less.  We  have  found  that  with  the 
present  day  oven  design,  these  ovens  will 
produce  more  leakage  after  they  have  been 
in  use  for  a  period  of  time. 

"If  an  oven  which  has  been  in  service  ex- 
ceeds 5  mW  cm-i  but  less  than  10  mW  cm- 
at  any  point  around  the  periphery  of  the 
door,  then  that  oven  shculd  be  routinely 
monitored  and  considered  for  future  repair 
by  competent  repair  personnel.  If  an  oven 
exceeds  a  power  density  of  10  mW  cm'  It  is 
recommended  that  this  oven  be  placed  out  of 
service  Immediately." 


VACANCIES  ON  THE  SUPREME 
COURT 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  Chief 
Justice  Earl  Warren  held  a  rare  new.s 
conference  on  Friday,  July  5.  Justice 
Warren's  statements  at  this  conference 
are  noteworthy  in  their  relevance  to  the 
current  controversy  over  the  confirma- 
tion of  liis  successor. 

First,  it  is  clear  from  Mr.  Warren  ^ 
statements  that  no  vacancy  e.\i.sts  on  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  Chief  Justice  an- 
noimced  that  he  would  continue  to  ser\  e 
in  the  event  that  Justice  Fortas'  eleva- 
tion to  Chief  Justice  is  not  confirmed  by 
the  Senate. 

Second,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Warren's  stated 
I'eluctance  to  discuss  "politics."  it  is  al.su 
clear  that  politics  is  very  much  involved 
in  Warren's  resignation.  It  is  interestin- 
to  note  that  while  the  Chief  Justice  saici 
he  would  remain  in  office  if  Mr.  Forta.- 
is  not  confirmed,  he  did  not  indicate 
when  he  would  step  down.  He  did  not 
.say,  for  example,  that  he  would  res'iibmit 
his  lesisnation  in  January  after  a  nev 
President  has  taken  office. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  disturbing  to  me 
that  Chief  Justice  Warren  is  attempting 
to  use  his  resignation,  or  his  refusal  to 
resign,  as  a  club  to  infiuence  the  Senate 
in  the  confirmation  of  his  successor.  Mi . 
Warren  is  saying — almost  in  so  man. 
words — "if  the  Senate  does  not  confirm 
Justice  Fortas,  it  will  simply  have  to  con- 
tinue to  put  up  with  me."  The  Constitu- 
tion provides  for  Presidential  nomina- 
tion of  Supreme  Court  Justices  "by  anc; 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate." There  is  no  provision  made  for  the 
Supreme  Court  Justices  themselves  to 
participate  in  the  selection  of  their  suc- 
cessors. Yet  this  is  exactly  what  Chiei 
Justice  Warren  is  attempting  to  do. 

Justice  Abe  Fortas  is  not  only  a  close 
friend  of  President  Johnson,  he  is  also 
a  protege  of  Earl  Warren.  In  the  1966-C7 
term.  Justice  Fortas  agreed  with  Warren 
on  97  out  of  a  possible  112  decisions.  ;- 
record  of  accord  with  Warren  exceeded 
only  by  Justice  Brennan.  If  the  Senate 
confirms  this  appointment,  we  will  be 
confirming  an  extraconstitutional  ar- 
rangement by  which  the  Supreme  Court 
Justices  can  so  arrange  their  resignations 
as  to  perpetuate  their  infiuence  and  their 
ideology  on  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  Supreme  Court  already  exercises  a 
profound  influence  on  the  lives  of  Amer- 
icans. Very  few  checks  are  available  to 
make  this  influence  responsive  to  the  wii: 
of  the  people.  Let  us  not  make  the  Su- 
preme Court  even  further  removed  fron: 
the  democratic  process  by  confirming  ; 
patent  attempt  by  the  Chief  Justice  tt 
insure  perpetuation  of  his  influence  on 
the  Court. 
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A   COMMENTARY   ON   THE   DRUG 
INDUSTRY  HEARINGS 

Mr.  NEI^ON.  Mr.  President.  Miss 
Judith  Ann  Miller,  of  Milwaukee.  Wis . 
has  written  a  thoughtful  and  compre- 
hensive paper  on  the  drug  hearings  now 
being  held  by  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Monopoly  of  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee. 

Miss  Miller,  a  pharmacy  student  at  the 


University  of  Wisconsin,  discusses  some 
of  the  telling  points  of  the  hearings  to 
date.  Naturally,  the  very  brevity  of  her 
paper  prevents  a  complete  and  thorough 
discussion  of  all  the  Issues,  and  I  would 
hope  that  her  explorations  so  far  would 
encourage  her  to  continue. 

As  feature  editor  of  the  Pharmacy 
School's  publication.  Mortar  and  Quill, 
her  paper  should  have  appeared  in  a 
recent  issue.  But  because  of  a  misunder- 
standing, she  was  denied  this  privilege. 
I  think  the  Senate  would  be  interested 
in  seeing  her  work  in  the  Record,  for  it 
portrays  an  honest  attempt  to  get  at  the 
truth. 

For  she  says  that  the  basic  necessities 
of  life  include  health,  as  well  as  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter,  and  that  the  Amer- 
ican public  does  see  the  drug  industry  as 
a  special  contributor  with  social  respon- 
.sibilities. 

In  the  final  analysis,  it  is  the  fixuig  of 
this  responsibiUty  that  the  hearings  are 
all  about.  What  is  the  scope  of  this  re- 
^ponsibUity?  Certainly  the  range  of 
prices  charged  for  drugs  fits  this  defini- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that   Miss 

.Miller's  paper  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 

mentai'y  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 

the  Record,  as  follows: 

A  Commentary  on  the  Diujg  Industry 

HEAtlNCS 

As  a  relatively  non-blased  PH-2  student, 
I   would   like  to  offer  my  non-expert  com- 
mentary on  the  recent  Senate  investigations 
into  the  drug  industries,  in  particular  that 
i  :  the  Monopoly  Subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
,  le    Select    Committee    on    Small    Business 
.  haired    tav    Senator    Gaylord    Nelson,    Wls- 
(onsln.  Citing   The   Handbook   of  Prescrip- 
uon  Drugs  by  Richard  Burack,  M.D.  ns  his 
reference   source.   Sen.   Nelson   on   April   26, 
967,  declared  In  the  Senate,  "At  the  very 
:east.   the  full   facts  on   this  problem  drug 
osts  must  be  brought  home  to  the  American 
;  ublic.  which  I  believe  has  every  right  to 
py.pect  the  best  and  finest  drugs  that  Amerl- 
an  research  can  provide,  and  at  the  most 
ompetitive    price. "    Subsequently,    hearings 
i.egan  on  May   15,   1967. 

Senator  Nelson's  initial  intent  in  conduct- 
ing the  hearings  was  to  inquire  into  the 
i.ature  and  quality  of  drug  advertising  and 
the  patenting  system  which  seems  to  aid  the 
preferential  prescribing  for  brandname  drugs 
rather  than  generic-name  drugs,  and  con- 
sequentlv  cost  the  consumer  more  money. 
The  scope  of  the  hearings  has  since  been 
enlarged  to  Include  the  question  of  dis- 
criminatory pricing  against  the  community 
pharmacist  and  the  generic  versus  trade- 
name drug  efficacy  controversy. 

Advertising  is  designed  to  sell  products, 
namely  those  being  produced  by  the  com- 
pany paying  for  the  ad.  It  should  therefore 
come  as  no  surprise  that  it  is  not  always 
objective,  and  In  fact  may  be  slightly  mis- 
leading But  Sen.  Nelson  does  not  understand 
why  the  drug  manufacturer  does  not  tell 
physicians  that  there  are  Identical  com- 
pounds available  at  one-twentieth  the  cost 
of  his  product  which  are  just  as  pure,  just 
rs  potent,  and  Just  as  safe.  No  other  indus- 
•ry  would  use  such  •selling"  techniques,  so 
-.vhy  should  the  drug  Industry  which  "'does 
not  look  upon  Itself  as  a  special  contributor 
to  the  "welfare"  state  with  social  responsibili- 
ties of  a  nature  different  from  that  let  us 
say,  of  the  food  Industry."'  (George  S.  Squibb) 
But  the  American  public  does  see  the  drug 
Industry  as  a  special  contributor  with  social 
responsibilities.  The  basic  necessities  of  life 
are  food,  shelter,  clothing,  and  .  .  health. 
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Those  in  the  health  field  should  be  providing 
a  service  rather  than  selling  a  product  In 
this  context,  costly  drug  advertising  of  more 
than  $600  million  per  year  would  seem  better 
spent  on  research  and  product  development. 
"Dr.  Burack  bemoans  the  lack  of  com- 
parative data  and  truthful  comparison  of 
drugs,  of  a  source  of  authoritative  informa- 
tion for  the  practicing  phy&lcian.  a  Justifi- 
able criticism.  He  makes  no  mention  of  con- 
sulting the  pharmacist  as  a  source  of  this 
unbiased  data.  Facts  and  Corn  par  isons,  and 
ASHP's  Hospital  Formulary  Service,  all  of 
which  (among  others)  contribute  some 
measure  of  information  to  the  health  team 
beyond  that  presented  in  the  oft  criticized 
Physicians'  Desk  Reference." ' 

As  a  corrective  measure.  Sen.  Nelson  has 
suggested  the  establishment  of  a  drug  com- 
pendium, which  lists  all  drugs  by  generic 
names  with  cross  indexes  for  trade-name 
equivalents,  showing  side  eliects.  ccntraln- 
clications,  prices,  a  therapeutic  index,  and 
any  other  pertinent  informal loa.  I  suggest 
iliat  such  a  compendium  wo\ild  only  be  use- 
ful If  it  compared  clinical  efficacy  of  the 
most  used  drugs  rather  than  merely  being  a 
fancy  price  index  with  generic  headings. 
Such  a  therapeutic  reference  tourcc  could  be 
compiled  from  the  clinical  testing  results 
obtained  by  the  FDA  and  the  individual 
drug  companies. 

Comparative  clinical  tests  of  >he  most 
used  drugs  would  resolve  the  therapeutic 
equivalence  argument  concerning  generic 
and  -orandname  drugs.  "The  Inexact  nature 
of  the  practice  of  medicine  makes  'thera- 
peutic equivalence"  a  question  that  is  pe- 
culiarly well-adapted  to  the  obfuscatlon — 
whether  purposeful  or  accidenuil — and  many 
of  the  people  involved  have  pitched  in  with 
a  will : 

"PMA"6  Stetler  to  Sen.  Long:  'The  generic 
.  name  of  a  drug  describes  .  .  .  only  .  .  . 
the  pharmacologically  active  ingredient  of 
the  drug  product — not  .  .  .  the  finished  prod- 
uct itself.  The  finished  drug  product  usually 
includes  inactive  ingredients  affecting  such 
crucial  factors  as  dissolution  and  release  of 
medication.  Therefore,  although  a  drug 
product  may  contain  the  prescribed  amount 
of  active  ingredient  and  may  meet  USP  or 
NF  standards,  there  is  no  guarantee  it  will 
produce  the  same  result  in  a  patient  as 
another  product  containing  pn  active  in- 
gredient with  same  generic  name." 

•FDA  Commissioner  James  Goddard  to 
Sen.  Nelson:  '.  .  .  our  feeling  is  that  in  only 
a  limited  number  of  drug  categories  will  two 
drug  products  with  the  same  active  ingredi- 
ents not  produce  clinically  equivalent  re- 
sults .  .  .  lor  most  drug  preparations,  the 
identical  dosage  forms  seem,  for  practical 
purposes,  to  perform  the  same."  "  = 

The  issue  in  the  therapeutic  equivalence 
controversy  is  physiological  availability 
which  may  be  affected  by  several  factors  not 
covered  by  USP  and  NP  testing  procedures. 
Particle  size,  dissolution  rate,  the  nature  of 
the  inactive  ingredients  and  coloring  and 
flavoring  agents,  and  surface  properties  are 
among  these  factors  which  may  affect  clini- 
cal efficacy.  But  in  fact,  solid  evidence  for 
differences  in  therapeutic  equivalence  exists 
for  only  17  drugs  out  of  the  approximately 
3000  single  entities  used  today. 

Therapeutic  equivalence  Is  not  always  valid 
for  these  drugs: 

covered  in  the  USP:  Amlnosallcyclic  acid. 
Aspirin— especially  coated  tablets.  Bishy- 
droxycoiunarln,  Chloramphenlcal.  Diphenyl- 


'  Ficm  a  book  review  of  The  Handbook  of 
Prescription  Druqs:  Official  Names.  Prices 
and  Sources  for  Patient  and  Doctor.  Richard 
Burack  M.D..  Journal  of  the  American  Phar- 
maceutical Ass'n..  Vol.  NS7,  No.  7  (July, 
1967),  398.  „  ^^       , 

^  Kenneth  M.  Reese.  "Drug  Prices,  Chemi- 
cal and  Engineering  Netcs.  XLVI  (January  29, 
19681,76. 


hydantoln,  Enthryomycln  (base),  Grlseoful- 
vln.  Prednisolone  and  like  steroids,  Rlbolla- 
vln!  Spinonolactone.  Tolbutamide. 

Covered  in  the  NF:  Acetaminophen,  Al 
aspirin.  Betamethasone,  Ca  Novobiocin 
(crystalline  form).  Indomethacln.  Tetra- 
cycline. 

Such  drugs  normally  have  at  least  one  or 
these  three  properties: 

1.  The  active  ingredient  is  less  than  1'; 
water-soluble.  2.  Tlie  final  product  has  a 
ratio  of  inert  material  to  active  ingredient 
greater  than  or  equal  to  50  to  1.3.  "Hie  crystal 
size  of  the  active  ingredient  is  critical  In 
determining  physiological  availability.' 

This  does  not  prove  that  there  are  not 
more  cases  in  wliich  drug  products  which 
meet  the  USP  or  NP  standard  do  not  per- 
form alike  clinically.  Rather  the  possibility 
does  exist  for  therapeutic  inequalities:  and 
as  the  manufacturer  has  no  respon.sibility  to 
test  the  quality  of  competitive  products.  It 
is  up  to  the  FDA  to  require  clinical  rcF.ults  on 
drugs  being  produced  after  patent  expira- 
tions .sliowing  their  clinical  equivalence  to 
prevlouslv  marketed  drugs.  Sen.  Nelson's  sug- 
gestion of  FDA  seals  of  approval  in  the  form 
of  registration  numbers  for  each  drug  and 
each  company  could  be  well  used  lor  this 
purpose. 

senator  Nelson  has  also  recommended  that 
all  prescription  medicine  carry  the  "estab- 
lished" name  of  the  active  ingredient  on  the 
label  except  in  specific  cases  in  which  the 
prescrib:ng  physician  requested  it  to  be 
deleted.  His  objective  in  .such  a  law  would 
be  to  prevnt  the  confusion  caused  by  the 
many  brand-names  for  the  same  drug  prod- 
uct. But  I  cannot  understand  how  inform- 
ing the  patient  of  the  generic  name  of  his 
medicine  will  clarify  the  physician's  pre- 
scribing muddle.  The  objective  could  be  bet- 
ter met  by  requiring  the  physician  to  wTlte 
only  generic  drug  names. 

'Under  generic  prescribing  the  pharmacist 
would  be  in  the  position  of  making  a  prod- 
uct selection  from  among  the  various  brands 
of  a  given  drug  available.  Today's  pharmacy 
graduate,  the  product  of  an  academic  pro- 
crnm  of  at  least  five  years'  duration,  heavily 
based  in  physical  and  biological  sciences, 
has  the  capability  to  fulfill  this  respon- 
sibility." (August  P.  Lembergeri  With  spe- 
cific information  in  a  therapeutic  reference 
source,  he  would  be  very  capable  to  make 
such  a  judgment. 

.Sen  Nelson.  I  believe  mlstakingly,  has  felt 
the  price  furor  in  the  health  industry  Is  due 
to  the  great  disparity  existing  between  the 
prices  of  tradename  and  generic  drugs.  Tlie 
problem  is  Instead  due  to  the  archaic  mar- 
keting structure  of  the  pharmaceutical  in- 
dustry which  charges  the  government  one 
price,  the  hospital  a  different  price,  and  the 
T2ta.il  pharmacist  a  higher  price  for  the 
same  drug  from  the  same  supplier.  These 
"current  marketing  practices  which  govern- 
mental agencies  help  foster  have  created  an 
intolerable  situation  for  patients  who  di- 
rectly pay  for  their  drugs  and  pharmaceutical 
services  and  for  the  pharmacists  who  serve 
this  segment  of  our  profession."  (William  S. 
Apple ) 

APhA  Executive  Director  William  S.  Apple 
in  testllving  before  the  Dingell  committee 
(House  Subcommittee  on  Regulatory  and 
Enforcement  Agencies  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business)  on  August  8.  1967. 
presented  an  overview  of  the  problem.  I  re- 
peat significant  excerpts  here  to  provide  a 
better  understanding  of  the  problem. 

"In  the  earliest  days,  the  government  was 
frequently  a  disfavored  purchaser,  its  total 
demands  relatively  small  and  its  effect  in 
the  market  place  slight.  Since  World  War  I 
and  the  advent  of  the  'miracle'  drugs,  gov- 
ernment as  a  purchaser  has  become  a  sig- 
nificant force  in  the  market  place.  Perhaps 
out  of  a  laudable,  patriotic  spirit  during  the 


Ibid.  77. 
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World  Wars,  the  growing  corps  of  pharmaceu- 
tical manufacturers  made  drugs  available  to 
government  near  or  at  incremental  produc- 
tion costs  Sometimes  this  permitted  the 
manufacturer  to  develop  larger  and  more  ef- 
ficient plant  capacity  to  meet  the  atypical 
demand  of  the  war  need. 

"In  previous  decades  the  Interactions  of 
government  demand  and  Industry  supply  at 
Incremental  cost  were  .isslmllated  without 
disturbing  the  public  market  because  gov- 
ernment purchases  were  for  a  relatively  small 
and  Isolated  segment  ot  our  society.  In  this 
decade  both  characteristics  have  changed 
dractlsally.  It  Is  estimated  that  during  the 
next  decade  government  will  be  paying  the 
pharmaceutical  bill  for  approximately  half  of 
our  citizens.  Unless  we  accept  the  concept 
that  F>atlents  who  i)ay  for  their  own  pharma- 
ceutical services  must  also  totally  tjear  the 
burden  of  subsidizing  patients  who  are  gov- 
ernment beneficiaries,  the  marketing  prac- 
tice of  selling  to  government  at  incremental 
cost  IS  discriminatory. 

"Economists  point  out  that  Incremental 
pricing  is  appropriate  where  il)  there  Is  ex- 
cess plant  capacity  and  (2i  the  different  mar- 
kets do  riot  interact.  The  pharmaceutical  In- 
dustry In  tKe  United  States  has  demonstrated 
no  lack  of  production  capacity.  It  has  not 
demonstrated  that  it  understands  that  its 
several  different  markeu  are  not  hermeti- 
cally sealed  and  that  with  each  passing  day 
the  Interaction  is  becoming  more  intense. 
Special  prices  to  government  at  or  below  in- 
cremental production  costs  move  government 
to  assume  more  of  the  drug  supply  function 
with  a  subsequent  reduction  of  the  private 
market  Similarly,  special  prices  to  institu- 
tions move  drug  distribution  toward  the  In- 
stitution and  away  from  the  private  prac- 
ticing pharmacist. 

"We  are  alarmed  by  the  trend  we  observe 
and  by  the  experiences  reported  by  our  mem- 
bers. The  current  marketing  practices  of  the 
pharmaceutical  industry  force  the  commu- 
nity pharmacist  and  his  private-paying  pa- 
tients to  pay  the  highest  unit  cost  for  drugs 
while  government  and  Institutions  are  sub- 
sidized with  unearned  and  unjustified  spe- 
cial prices.  We  think  It  Is  time  for  both  the 
pharmaceutic;. 1  Industry  and  government  to 
concern  themselves  publicly  about  the  long- 
range  effects  of  their  actions."  * 

The  Robinson-Patman  amendment  to  the 
Clayton  Act  .should  prevent  pharmaceutical 
manufacturers  from  selling  drugs  to  a  profit 
or  nonprofit  hospital  for  less  than  the  price  at 
which  they  sell  them  to  retailers  with  whom 
the  hospital  competes.  But  there  exists  no 
precedent  dealing  squarely  with  today's  In- 
stitutional drug-price  discrimination:  thus, 
the  situation  continues. 

Drug  companies  are  unable  to  raise  prices 
as  a  group  because  of  price-fixing  problems, 
and  no  one  company  wants  to  take  the 
initial  step.  The  situation  seems  to  demand 
Federal  Trade  Commission  sponsorship  of  an 
industry  trade  practice  conference  to  assist 
the  pharmaceutical  indtistry.  "The  trade 
practice  conference  may  consider  all  of  an 
Industry's  trade  practices  that  come  under 
the  laws  enforced  by  the  PTC  It  concludes 
with  the  Issuance  of  trade  practice  rules 
which  set  forth  the  Commission's  interpreta- 
tion of  the  law  as  It  applies  to  these  trade 
practices. 

"Such  rules  serve  to  Inform  all  members 
of  an  Industiry,  as  well  as  others,  that  a  par- 
ticular practices  considered  by  the  Com- 
mission to  iyejfiniairtul  under  the  statutes  It 
administers  J^ad»  regulation  rules  are  par- 
ticularly sjAuable  where  an  industry  Is  beset 
by  a  widespread  uhlawful  practice  The  rule, 
when  promulgated,  would  apply  to  all  busl- 


'  William  S.  Apple,  quoted  In  "Industry's 
Disaster  Course  "  by  George  B.  OrlfTenhagen. 
Journal  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  As- 
sociation.  Vol.  N27.  No.  10  (October.  1967). 
519. 


nessmen  on  the  Siime  terms  and  at  the  same 
time,  the  date  the  rule  becomes  effective." 
•  Federal  Trade  CommUslon  Business  Ad. 
vlsory  Service) 

"It  is  clearly  false  and  stupid  to  say  that 
prescription  drug  prices  cannot  be  reduced. 
It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  industry  will  take  the 
leadership  to  do  It.  If  not.  others  will  " 
(George  S.  Squibb) 

In  summation.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I 
feel  that  impartial,  objective  hearings  into 
any  discriminatory  practice  are  for  the  bene- 
lit  of  the  American  public.  I  hope  that  It  is 
not  true  "that  Mr.  Nelson  and  his  colleagues 
lend  to  ask  leading — not  to  say  loaded — 
questions  and  to  more  or  less  direct  the 
tourse  of  the  conversation  "  ■  This  practice 
would  seom  to  indicate  using  the  drug  indus- 
try its  .1  source  of  publicity  for  the  Sen.ators 
during  an  election  year.  •Sensational,  flam- 
boyant and  inaccurate  public  discussion  of 
medical  and  pharmaceutical  problems  could 
create  a  serious  health  problem  i  perhaps 
more  serious  than  the  disease  itself)  by 
shattering  the  confldence  of  sick  people  in 
the  integrity  of  the  drugs  and  the  profes- 
.sional  services  or.  which  they  depend  for 
maintenance  of  life,  cure  of  disease  or  relief 
of  pain." " 

(George  S  Squibb  quot«  from  testimony 
before  Nelson  Subcommittee  in  1967. 

(August  P  Lemberger  quote  from  Letter 
to  the  Editor  in  CJiEN  (February  26.  1968 ». 
6.) 


CRIME  IN  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vlrgitiia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
in  the  Record  the  following  items  from 
the  Washington  Daily  News  of  Monday, 
July  8. 

An  editorial  titled  "No  Excuse  for  This 
Behavior": 

An  article  titled  "Abernathy  Set  To 
Lead  New  March": 

An  article  titled  "Sorrow  for  Slain  Of- 
ficer's Family — Two  Ministers  Soften 
BUF  Stand  on  Shooting":  and 

An  article  titled  "Woman.  66.  Is  At- 
tacked." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

No  EXCUSE  FOB  This  Behavior 

The  clumsy,  crass  attempt  by  the  Black 
United  Front  to  Justify  the  heartbreaking 
slaying  of  a  young  Washington  policeman, 
who  was  trying  to  make  an  arrest  on  the 
street  last  Tuesday  night,  does  unaccount- 
able mischief  to  the  advancement  of  under- 
standing and  sympath:-  between  the  races 
here. 

"The  methods  of  self-defense  by  the  fam- 
ily charged  with  the  alleged  slaying  of  the 
honky  cop  Is  Justifiable  homicide."  the  black 
power  coalition  sald."ln  the  same  sense  that 
police  are  allowed  to  kill  black  people  and 
call  It  Justifiable  homicide." 

These  are  half-cocked.  Irresponsible,  and 
dangerous  words.  There  can  be  no  excuse  for 
the  slaying  of  a  policeman  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duty  and  there  Is,  at  this  writing, 
no  evidence  that  Pvt.  Stephen  Williams  and 
his  partner,  who  was  so  grievously  wounded 
in  the  same  encounter,  were  not  performing 
their  duty  at  the  time.  Nor  Is  there  any  doubt 
that  Pvt.  Williams  was  deliberately  slain. 
(Are  we  to  be  asked  to  believe  that  he  was 
shot  accidentally  six  times  with  his  or  his 
partner's  service  revolver?) 

Beyond     the    presumption    of    Innocence 


■  Reese,  p  64 

•"George  B.  Grltfenhagen.  "Statesmen,  not 
Sensationalists."  Journal  of  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association.  Vol.  NS7.  No.  7 
(July  1967).  365. 


which  we  grant  those  Individuals  charged 
with  this  homicide,  ■what  evidence  Is  there 
that  anyone,  except  the  police,  acted  in  self- 
defense?  Defense  against  what?  Is  the  Black 
United  Front  trying  to  say  that  It  Is  all  right 
to  shoot  policemen  In  defense  against  arrest? 
Apparently  so. 

It  Is  true  that  some  citizens  have  been 
shot  by  policemen  under  circumstances 
which  raised  doubts  as  to  whether  the  use 
of  such  drastic  force  was  necessary,  and  n 
is  true  that  these  doubts  most  often  have 
been  resolved  In  favor  of  the  officers.  But  it 
is  equally  true  that  a  policeman  puts  his 
life  on  the  line  every  day  he  reports  for  duty 
and  that  the  decision  to  use  his  gun  Is  per- 
haps the  quickest,  most  agonizing  and  im- 
portant decision  he  will  ever  have  to  make. 

The  chlldlishly  cruel  and  Insensitive  state- 
ment of  the  BUF  serves  only  to  make  the 
policeman's  Job  more  perilous  here  and  the 
plight  of  all  those  who  depend  upon  the 
protection  of  the  law  more  pitiful. 

It  has  been  |>ointed  out  that  the  Rev. 
Walter  Fauntroy.  vice  chairman  of  the  D.C. 
City  Council,  is  a  member  of  the  steering 
committee  of  the  BUF.  as  is  the  Rev.  Chan- 
nlng  Phillips.  Democratic  National  Commit- 
teeman for  the  District.  Mr.  Fauntroy  ap- 
parently was  absent  when  the  'honky  cop" 
suitement  was  approved.  Rev.  Phillips  was 
there,  but  he  says  the  word  'honky^'  was 
added  after  he  left. 

It  makes  little  difference.  Where  i^  the 
reverence  these  Reverends  should  have  for 
human  life?  When  It  finally  appeared  to 
dawn  on  them  that  these  "honky  cops"  so 
sorely  abused  by  their  United  Front  had 
been  brave  and  good  men.  their  expressions 
of  sorrow  for  the  pyolicemen's  families  had 
an  empty  sound.  It  was  too  late.  Tlie  damage 
had  been  done. 

When  Mr.  Fauntroy  first  Joined  the  BUF 
we  suggested  that  such  membership  might 
compromise  his  service  to  all  District  citi- 
zens. We  think  that  confilct  of  interest  has 
n^w  become  acute.  He  should  resign  from 
the  Council  right  now. 

As  for  Mr.  Phillips,  his  display  of  imma- 
turity in  this  matter  must  seriously  embar- 
rass the  Democratic  Party.  We  trust  the 
voters  will  retire  him  at  the  first  opportunity. 

Mayor  Walter  Washington  and  John  Hech- 
inger.  chairman  of  the  D.C.  City  Council, 
have  expressed  grave  concern  about  BUF's 
position  in  this  case.  We  hope  they  have 
made  their  position  crystal  clear — especially 
to  Mr.  Fauntroy. 

Abebnatht  Set  To  Lead  New  March 

Some  1000  poor  campaigners,  led  by  the 
Rev.  Ralph  D.  Abernathy.  who  will  be  re- 
leased from  Jail  Saturday,  are  planning  to 
march  on  Capitol  Hill  Sunday  to  push  for 
Congressional  enactment  of  bigger  and  better 
anti-poverty  programs.  Rev.  Andrew  Young 
said.  About  300  marchers  staged  a  similar 
demonstration    yesterday. 

Rev.  Abernathy  has  been  fasting  on  bread, 
water  and  medication  for  his  ulcer  while 
serving  a  Jail  sentence  after  he  was  arrested 
for  trespassing  at  the  Capitol  last  month. 

Details  of  a  mass  demonstration  will  be 
announced  later  this  week  to  "show  our 
leader  we're  behind  him  all  the  way."  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference 
said. 

Yesterday's  march  was  the  second  since 
Rev.  Young  announced  the  Capitol  would  be 
circled  seven  times  In  a  symbolic  re-enact- 
ment of  Joshua's  siege  of  Jericho  before 
"the  walls  came  tumblln'  down."  The  demon- 
strators circled  only  once  the  first  time,  twice 
yesterday  without  Incident.  They  marched 
in  small  clusters.  At  one  point,  behind  the 
lavish  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  a  midi- 
skirted  nun  plunked  down  on  the  ground, 
took  oft  her  shoes  and  rubbed  her  feet.  An 
Afro-garbed  Negro  passed  and  offered  her 
a  lick  of  his  Ice  cream  cone.  She  accepted. 

The  Rev.  A.  D.  King,  brother  of  the  Rev. 
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Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  helped  lead  the 

In  a  guest  sermon  earUer  in  the  day  •   •   • 

I  he  told  the)  white  congregation  that  "the 
prophets  of  doom  are  Just  looking  for  a  way 
;o  do  nothing. 

our  cities  are  in  terror  simply  because 
men  are  hungry."  he  said.  "I  see  that  78  per 
cent  of  the  prisoners  la  the  D.C.  jails  are 
bi  ,ck  men  under  30.  These  lU-e  not  vicious 
nun.  They  have  been  exploited  by  society. 
W-Lshington  society." 

Meanwhile,  about  175  "Poor  People  s  Cam- 
•,  ugners  quartered  at  Hawthorne  School 
since  the  closing  of  Resurrection  City  are 
scurrying  for  new  homes  before  Wednesday, 
when  the  school  closes  for  the  summer  and 
principal  Alexander  Orr  and  his  wife  leave  to 
conduct  a  European  tour  for  students. 

•They  are  very  understanding  about  it — 
I  haven't  had  one  complaint."  Mrs.  Orr  said. 

Hev.  Young  said  new  quarters  would  be 
found— but  he  dldnt  know  where. 

SORROW     FOE     SLAIN     OFTICEB'S     FAMILY— TWO 
MINISTERS  SOFTEN  BUF  STAND  ON  SHOOTING 

Rev.  Channlng  E.  PhiUips  and  Rev.  Walter 
Fauntroy  today  have  sought  to  sol  ten  the 
impact  of  a  Black  United  Front  resolution 
list  week  that  declared  the  slaying  of  D.C. 
police  Pvt.  Stephen  A.  Williams.  23.  "justifi- 
able homicide." 

Rev  Fauntroy  said  after  attending  the  fu- 
neral Satvirdav  ol  Pvt.  Williams  at  National 
Cathedral.  "No  homicide  by  anyone  is  justi- 
tiable."  He  said  he  hadn't  participated  in 
drifting  the  Front  resolution. 

nut  he  Joined  Rev.  Phillips.  D.C.  Demo- 
cratic naUonal  committeeman  and  one  of  the 
draftsmen  of  the  resoluUon.  in  urging  the 
community  to  "look  beyond  the  rhetoric"  of 
the  resolution  and  "read  between  the  lines." 
Rev.  Phillips  also  added  that  the  original 
text  of  the  resolution  had  referred  to  Pvt. 
•Williams  as  "white"  but  when  It  came  off  the 
mimeograph  machines,  the  word  had  been 
ch.inged  to  "honky  cop." 

I  have  great  sorrow  and  regret  for  Officer 
Williams  and  his  family."  he  said,  adding  the 
otticer's  death  was  even  more  tragic  because 
he  "was  a  good  officer,  learning  to  have  a 
concern  for  human  beings." 

He  called  the  need  to  use  a  tragic  Incident 
to  "force  an  examination  of  police-commu- 
nity antagonisms"  unfortunate,  but  said. 
"the  Establishment  doesn't  react  except  in 
critical  times." 

"We  must  change  a  system  that  forces  a 
decent  officer  like  WlUlams  to  go  Into  a  hostile 
community  and  get  killed."  he  said. 

Rev.  Phillips  said  he  also  had  "sorrow  and 
regret  for  the  widow  of  John  J.  Edwards,  a 
black  man  who  was  shot  and  killed  by  a  white 
policeman  on  Sept.  23." 

Mr.  Edwards  was  shot  by  Pvt.  Frederick  L. 
Mattson,  38.  when  he  lunged  at  the  officer 
with  a  knife  during  the  police  Investigation 
of  a  traffic  accident,  a  coroner's  Jury  said  In 
ruling  the  case  "Justifiable  homicide." 

Pvt.  Matteeon.  who  was  Pvt.  WilUams' 
partner  when  he  was  slain  with  either  his  or 
his  paxtner's  own  service  revolver,  was 
wounded  twice  and  remains  in  criUcal  con- 
dition at  Washington  Hospital  Center. 

Man  Poses  as  Ariviy  Investigator — Woman, 
66.  Is  Attacked 

A  young  white  man  posing  as  an  investi- 
gator for  the  Army  questioned  a  66-year-old 
•Widow  for  a  half  hour  thru  the  partially 
opened  chained  door  or  her  apartment  before 
he  talked  his  way  In  and  raped  her.  police 
!-.ud. 

They  said  the  woman,  who  Is  white  and  a 
retired  hotel  employe  who  lives  In  a  sixth 
fioor  downtown  apartment,  heard  a  knock 
0.1  her  door  about  3.30  a.m.  today. 

She  asked  who  was  there  and  a  man  an- 
swered, saying  he  was  an  Army  investigator 
looking  for  an  AWOL  Soldier.  He  showed  her 
what   he   said   was   an  "ID.   card"   and   the 


woman,  who  has  u  close  relative  in  the  army, 
talked  with  the  man  for  a  half-hour. 

Finally,  he  asked  If  he  could  use  her  phone. 
The  woman,  convinced  by  then  he  was  on  a 
legltUnate  mission,  took  the  chain  off  the 
door  and  let  him  in.  Immediately  when  he 
stepped  Into  the  apartment,  he  struck  her  in 
the  face  with  his  fist  several  times,  pushed 
her  onto  a  daybed  in  the  living  room  and 
assaulted  her,  police  said. 

The  woman  is  hospitalized  at  D.C.  Gen- 
eral. Police  described  the  man  us  young,  with 
a  blond  crew-cut  wearing  a  light  colored 
shirt,  and  khaki  trousers. 


PROTECTION  FROM  FOREIGN 
IMPORTS 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  despite 
a  negative  balance  of  trade  for  a  second 
month  this  year,  there  is  no  evidence  to 
indicate  that  the  administration  yet  sees 
the  desirability,  and  indeed  the  neces- 
sity, of  protecting  American  industries 
and  American  jobs  from  foreign  imports. 

But  the  record  is  clear.  It  is  clear  for 
steel.  We  impoi-ted  11  percent  of  our  steel 
needs  last  year. 

The  story  on  autcs  is  nearly  the  same. 
Indications  are  that  more  than  1  mil- 
lion units  will  be  purchased  from  foreign 
manufacturers  this  year.  The  dairy  pro- 
ducer is  in  trouble.  We  are  losing  the  tex- 
tile battle. 

The  cowman — symbol  of  rugged  indi- 
vidualism— cannot  keep  fighting  rising 
costs,  rising  taxes,  ever  higher  wages 
and  crushing  imports  which  push  live- 
stock prices  down  to  levels  where  they 
were  20  years  ago. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  I  prepared  for  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The    Case   for    Meat    Import    Restrictions     - 


survive  unless  they  are  protected   iroin  ex- 
cessive     imports      which      glut      American 

The  main  function  of  foreign  trade  should 
be  to  supply  materials  and  products  unavail- 
able at  home.  However.  U.S.  imports  have 
tended  more  and  more  to  be  goods  with  a 
high  labor  content,  manufactured  by  cheap 
labor  abroad.  Imports  of  this  sort  help  for- 
eign economies,  but  take  away  American 
jobs.  . 

During  the  past  4  years,  while  the  trend 
m  meat  prices  has  gone  down,  meat  imports 
have  steadily  increased.  There  is  no  question 
that  the  import  volume  is  the  largest  single 
factor  ill  the  sagging  effect  on  price  levels 
In  the  cattle  Industry. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in  its 
May  1968  edition  of  the  Livestock  and  Meat 
Situation,  said:  "Imports  of  red  meat  touiled 
1.352  million  pounds  product  weight  In  1967. 
This  was  equivalent  to  1.841  million  pounds 
of  carcass  weight— 7  percent  above  1966  but 
10  percent  below  the  record  volume  of  im- 
ports In  1963."  On  page  23  of  the  same  edi- 
tion, the  Department  of  Agriculture  said: 
"Imports  of  meat  subject  to  restriction  by 
quota  totaled  895  million  pounds  (product 
weight)  In  1967.  This  was  about  9  percent 
larger  than  in  1966.  but  was  below  the  quota 
level  for  the  year." 

The  following  Tables  will  give  a  better  idea 
of  the  steady  Increase  of  imports  and  the 
apparent  standsUU  of  our  exports: 

TABLE  I  -MEAT  AND  MEAT  PRODUCTS,  BEEF  AND  VEAl  - 
VALUE  OF  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  IN  UNITED  STATES 

l%5-67  ,..,., 

|ln  millions  of  dollafsj 


Imports  for  consumption 


Exports 


1965 


1966        1967         1965         1966       1967 


241.7 353.9      403.9       22.6         17.8       20.2 


TABLE  2.-U.S.  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  BEEF  AND  VEAL 
IN  RELATION  TO  DOMESTIC  PRODUCTION.  ;%5-67 
(In  millions  of  poundsl 


Domestic 
production 


Exports 


Imports 


I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  present  a 
sUtement  in  favor  of  legislation  to  Impose 
quotas  on  the  import  of  meat  and  certain 
meat  products.  I  represent  a  State  that  Is 
heavily  dependent  upon  the  vitality  and  the 
well  being  of  the  livestock  industry.  In  Wyo- 
ming livestock  and  agriculture  are  the  sec- 
ond biggest  Income  producers. 

We  are  told  of  the  rising  prosperity  of  the 
Nation,  of  the  fact  that  the  gross  national 
product  Is  at  record  high  levels.  Not  so  often 
is  It  mentioned  that  the  Income  of  the  farmer 
has  lagged  behind.  While  others  have  enjoyed 
rising  standards  of  living,  the  farmer  and 
livestock  producer  has  been  left  out.  While 
cost  of  living  soars,  the  price  of  agricultural 
products  has  remained  constant  and  in  some 
instances  has  declined. 

Domestic  industries  have  Increasingly 
sought  the  intervention  of  the  Congress  In 
recent  years  against  the  disruptive  effects 
of  rapld'ly  Increasing  Imports,  and  they  have 
called  attention  to  the  balance  of  payments 
consequences  to  the  Nation  of  the  trends  of 
increasing  Imports  and  declining  exports. 
The  situation  of  these  Industries,  including 
several  of  the  Nation's  basic  industries,  may 
Indicate  that  in  the  administration  of  the 
customs,  tariffs,  and  trade  agreements  laws 
of  the  U  S..  there  has  been  a  lack  of  balance 
and  a  one-sldedness  in  Judgment  which  has 
reduced  the  protective  effects  of  our  domestic 
customs,  tariff,  and  trade  agreements  legis- 
lation for  domestic  industries  while  exag- 
eratmg  or  liberalizing  the  administration 
of  these  laws  for  the  benefit  of  importers  of 
foreign  produced  goods.  Certain  domestic  in- 
dustries, like  the  livestock  business,  will  not 


1965  19.719  53.9  941.8 

Sg 20  604  39.1  1.204.2 

1967::;;:::;::      20:977         42.2       1.327.7 

Table  3.— Percentage  of  U.S.  production 

Imports: 

1965    - —     \l 

1966    1° 

1967    -     ^-3 

Exports: 

1965 °'^ 

1966    -     °-2 

1967    °-2 

(Information  in  tables  found  In  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  May  1968  edition  of  the 
Livestock  and  Meat  Situation,  pages  24  and 
29.) 

The  matter  of  meat  Imports  fits  within 
the  category  of  a  shortcoming  In  the  appli- 
cable statutes  m  our  International  trade 
structure.  In  1963.  staff  experts  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  carried  out  an  analytical 
study  of  the  effect  of  Imports  on  the  U.S. 
price  The  conclusion  at  that  time  was  that 
for  each  increase  In  imports  amounting  to 
180  million  pounds  of  beef  (carcass  weight 
equivalent,  including  live  cattle),  the  do- 
mestic price  on  choice  steers  would  be 
knocked  down  about  30  cents  a  hundred 
Any  cutback  in  that  volume  resulting  from 
a  tighter  application  of  quotas  would  have 
had  an  effect  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  cutback. 

The  present  law.  Public  Law  68-842,  outlin- 
ing procedures  for  reviewing  the  meat  Im- 
port situation  specifies  conditions  for  pro- 
claiming Import  quotas  for  certain  meats— 
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primarily  fresh  or  frozen  beef  and  veal.  The 
Import  quota  level  Is  related  to  the  level  of 
domestic  production  of  these  meats.  The  law 
provides  that  If  eetlmated  Imports  of  fresh, 
chilled,  cr  frozen  cattle  meat  and  meat  of 
goats  and  sheen  other  than  Umb  equal  or  ex- 
ceed 110  percent  of  the  adjusted  base  quota 
for  that  year,  the  President  Is  required  to 
Invoke  a  quota  on  Imports  of  these  meats. 
The  adjusted  base  quota  for  1968  Is  9503 
million  pounds  (product  weight).  The 
amount  of  estimated  imports  which  would 
trlKger  its  imposition  Is  110  percent  of  the 
adjusted  base  quota,  or  1.045.3  million 
pounds. 

The  formula  by  which  the  quou  Is  derived 
Is  discretionary  and  too  liberal.  It  has  not 
solved  the  problem  of  depressed  farm  prices 
and  It  does  not  sufBclently  discourage 
imports 

The  base  quota  for  a  year  Is  derived  from 
adjustlni?  the  base  of  725  4  million  pounds 
specified  In  the  law  (.approximately  the  1959- 
63  average  annual  Imports  of  these  meats) 
by  the  percentage  of  increase  or  decre.Tse 
since  1959-63  in  domestic  commercial  pro- 
duction- of  these  meats.  In  using  the  year 
t963  ltt-*he  average,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture made  the  quota  as  high  .as  possible. 
Thus  the  quota  Is  not  actually  representative 
of  a  normal  cycle  of  Ave  vears.  Something 
must  be  done  to  provide  a.  more  accurate 
quota  to  prevent  it  from  dlsr\ipilng  the  mar- 
ket as  it  Is  at  the  present  time.  Canned, 
cured,  and  cooked  meats  are  speciflcally  ex- 
empted from  the  law.  The  quantity  of  these 
items,  however,  in  our  American  market  af- 
fects the  price  the  farmer  gets  for  his  prod- 
ucts. They  should  be  Included  in  the  quota 
also. 

Beginning  In  1966.  the  U.S.  balance-of- 
trade  took  a  startling  change:  for  the  first 
time  in  recent  history,  our  trade  went  Into  the 
red.  The  U.S.  is  now  Impnirting  more  goods 
than  it  exports.  Until  recently,  the  Commerce 
Department  figures  suggested  that  the  U.S. 
has  a  trade  surplus.  But  the  truth  is.  a  real- 
istic .iccoimting  reduces  the  actual  total  of 
exports  by  10  percent.  The  Commerce  De- 
partment deliberately  Includes  exporu  au- 
thorized mder  governmentally  subsidized 
programs.  5uch  as  Public  Law  480  shipments 
of  food.  No  reputable  business  accounting 
method  would  include  free  samples  in  reports 
of  yearly  sales.  The  Department  reports  Im- 
port values  on  the  basis  of  free-on-board 
(fob.) — that  is.  the  cost  ot  goods  when  put 
on  shipboard  at  a  foreign  port.  Nearly  every 
other  country  in  the  world  realistically  in- 
cludes the  insurance  and  freight  charges  that 
must  be  paid  when  the  ship  reaches  the  do- 
mestic port.  When  imports  are  figured  on  a 
true  cost-insurance-frelght  basis  (c.l.f.)  the 
costs  go  .«t  least  10  percent  higher. 

This  discrepancy  In  the  method  of  figuring 
imports  Is  another  example  of  the  need  for 
a  strict,  defined  piece  of  legislation  which 
would  set  a  uniform  basis  for  estimating  im- 
port values  as  well  .is  setting  a  specific,  un- 
adjustable  limit  on  the  amount  of  imports 
allowed. 

Whenever  any  eiTort  Is  made  to  provide 
reasonable  protection  against  imports  for  the 
US.  cattle  industry,  invariably  we  are  met 
with  the  cry  of  alarm  that  nothing  must  be 
done,  because  it  might  endanger  our  export 
markets  The  fact  is.  that  we  cannot  compete, 
price-wise,  with  Australian  or  Argentine  beef 
in  the  foreign  markets  of  the  world.  Since 
1966.  our  volume  of  exports  has  gone  down, 
not  up.  and  It  was  not  very  great  to  begin 
with.  The  home  market,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  been  good  to  us.  The  foreign  market  has 
not.  It  does  not  make  sense  in  a  planet  where 
half  of  the  people  are  hungry  and  two-thirds 
need  higher  protein  diets,  to  be  shipping  large 
quantities  of  meat  into  the  one  country 
where  meat  Is  already  in  auch  oversupply 
that  markets  are  depressed  and  the  producers 
are  going  broke.  We  must  up-date  the  limi- 
tations In  order  to  alleviate  an  already  bad 
situation. 


Careful  steps  must  be  taken  through  the 
passage  of  specific  legislation,  to  Introduce  a 
meaningful  relation  between  domestic  and 
foreign  production  In  order  to  eliminate  the 
excessive  amount  of  Imports  into  the  country 
and  to  protect  the  cattlemen. 


DESECRATING  THE   FOURTH   OF 
JULY 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
past  Fourth  of  July  holiday,  we  have 
witnessed  some  unfortunate  events 
which  do  not  speak  well  for  the  present 
state  of  politics  in  America.  These  events 
occurred  in  Minneapolis,  where  a  siroup 
of  rowdies  prevented  George  Wallace 
from  speaking,  bringing  back  his  retort: 
A  good  crease  In  the  skull  would  stop  this. 

All  in  all,  it  was  a  scandalous  way  to 
mark  our  Nation's  192d  birthday,  repre- 
senting, as  President  Johnson  remarked, 
"the  antithesis  of  what  we  began  192 
years  ago." 

Mr.  President,  the  Washington  Post 
commented  upon  this  desecration  of  our 
national  holiday  in  an  excellent  editorial 
published  on  Saturday.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Desecrating  the  FotTRTH 
\t  the  height — or  was  It  the  depth? — of 
Senator  Joseph  McCarthy's  rampage,  a  joke 
was  going  the  rounds  about  how  the  Chinese 
had  started  locking  up  Americans  and  we 
were  now  going  to  show  them  that  two  could 
play  that  game — so  we  started  locking  up 
Americans  too.  This  recollection  of  grimmer 
days  was  brought  to  mind  by  the  extraordi- 
nary but  unsurprising  performance  of 
George  Wallace  the  other  day  in  Minneapolis 
when  a  group  of  rowdy  demonstrators  pre- 
vented him  from  delivering  an  address.  Mr. 
Wallace's  remedy  for  the  inexcusable  vio- 
lence he  encountered  was  simply  more  of 
the  same.  "A  good  crease  in  the  skull  would 
stop  this."  the  presidential  candidate  said. 
"I  can  assure  you  that  if  I'm  elected  Presi- 
dent, I'll  show  you  how  to  keep  law  and 
order." 

Por  all  his  professing  to  possess  a  singu- 
larly star-spangled  heart.  Mr.  Wallace  once 
again  Indicated  on  the  eve  of  Independence 
Day.  how  peculiar  his  brand  of  patriotism  is 
and  how  shallow  his  understanding  of  the 
traditions  he  thinks  he  is  defending.  It  was 
President  Johnson  commenting  on  the  scan- 
dalous behavior  of  the  demonstrators  the 
following  day  who  made  the  much  needed 
point:  •Americans  of  every  viewpoint  must 
be  deeply  concerned  over  the  intolerance 
which  prevented  presidential  candidate 
George  Wallace  from  speaking  .  .  .  However 
ardently  we  may  disagree  with  what  a  man 
says,  we  must  stand  with  Voltaire  in  our 
defense  of  his  right  to  say  what  he  will  . 
The  conduct  of  a  handful  who  interfere  with 
the  rights  of  others  to  speak  Is  the  antithe- 
sis of  what  we  began  192  years  ago  today." 

It  was  particularly  appropriate  that  the 
President  chose  to  make  his  remarks  on  be- 
half of  Mr.  Wallaces  rights.  One  reason  is 
that  the  Alabamian  with  his  inflammatory 
message  presents  the  toughest  test  of  prin- 
ciple and  win  for  many  who  may  hear  him. 
Another  is  that  Mr.  Wallace  and  his  mis- 
guided version  of  democracy  stand  to  profit 
from  precisely  this  sort  of  act  on  the  part  of 
those  who  oppose  him.  We  have  had  more 
than  enough  rowdyism,  violence,  and  death 
attending  our  politics  of  late.  Increasingly, 
speakers  cannot  speak  and  candidates  can- 
not campaign.  Doe*  It  take  much  imagina- 


tion to  perceive  what  school  of  political 
thought  will  be  the  beneficiary  of  the  reac- 
tion all  this  must  rouse  in  the  Americ.in 
public?  We  think  not.  Despite  what  occa- 
sionally seem  the  determined  efforts  of  pub- 
lic hall  demonstrators  to  prove  that,  tliey 
and  George  Wallace  deserve  each  other,  rea- 
son— as  expressed  in  Mr.  Johnson's  timely 
reproach — may  prevent  the  match  irom 
taking  place. 


FraEARMS  CONTROL 

Mr.  TIDINGS.  Mr.  President,  i>n 
June  12,  I  introduced  the  National  Gun 
Crime  Prevention  Act,  S.  3634,  which 
has  been  cosponsored  by  18  Senator.-;.  I 
have  subsequently  revised  this  bill  in 
order  to  reflect  the  improvements  in  it 
which  other  Senators  and  the  admin- 
istration have  suggested.  I  ask  that  this 
revised  version  of  S.  3634  be  reprinted 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  these 
remarks    for    the    information    of    the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
•  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
National  Gun  Crime  Prevention  Act,  as 
revised,  incorporates  technical  changes 
suggested  by  a  number  of  Senators  ai.d 
the  administration.  It  is  actually  a  com- 
mittee work  product,  reflecting  tiie 
changes  suggested  during  the  4  days  )f 
hearing  which  have  been  held  upon 
S.  3634  and  its  line-by-line  considera- 
tion by  the  Judiciary  Committee  in  tvo 
meetings  on  June  27.  For  example,  the 
effective  date  of  the  act  has  been  set  ;u 
a  year  from  its  enactment  rather  thun 
6  months,  as  S.  3634  provided.  At  the 
suggestion  of  a  number  of  Senators,  the 
requirement  of  fingerprints  and  photo- 
graphs as  a  prerequisite  to  obtainins  a 
Federal  or  State  flreanns  license  h.is 
been  deleted.  However,  the  revised  hill 
retains  exactly  the  same  concept  for 
firearms  control  proposed  by  S.  3634  it- 
self: a  system  of  registration  of  firearir.s 
and  licensing  of  firearms  users  and  am- 
munition purchasers,  with  explicit  pro- 
vision that  whenever  any  State  enacts 
at  least  an  equivalent  law,  the  State 
law  will  control  in  that  State,  and  the 
Federal  law  will  be  inapplicable. 

After  S.  3634  was  introduced,  the  ad- 
ministration submitted  a  registration 
and  licensing  bill  of  its  own.  Many  pro- 
visions of  that  bill  are  substantially 
identical  to  S.  3634,  the  so-called  T\- i- 
ings  bill,  but  exhibit  the  drafting  exper- 
tise of  the  Department  of  Justice.  There- 
fore, the  Justice  Department  language 
has  been  incorporated  in  this  revised 
Tj'dings  bill  in  those  instances  where 
the  administration  bill  and  the  Tydinss 
bill  are  substantially  identical.  Howevi i. 
the  original  concept  of  the  Tydlngs  biil 
has  been  preserved  and  all  those  new 
provisions  of  the  administration  bill 
which  significantly  differed  from  the  T>  - 
dmgs  bill  have  been  excluded.  Thus,  the 
administration's  proposals  requiring  po- 
lice signatures  and  doctor's  certificates 
are  all  excluded.  In  addition,  the  cutoff 
of  Federal  wildlife  conservation  funds 
to  a  State  failing  to  enact  a  licensing 
law  has  been  excluded  from  this  revised 
bill. 

Where  the  Tydlngs  bill  contained  pro- 
vision significantly  more  desirable  than 
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those  of  the  administration  bill,  these 
improvements  have  been  retained.  For 
example,  the  Tydlngs  provisions  for 
State  preemption  of  both  the  registra- 
tion and  the  licensing  provisions  of  Fed- 
eral law  have  been  retained.  The  ad- 
ministration provided  for  preemption  by 
the  States  only  in  the  case  of  licensing. 
Under  the  Tydlngs  revision,  any  State 
which  enacts  its  own  registration  or  lic- 
ensing law,  equivalent  to  the  Federal 
law.  will  exempt  its  citizens  from  the  ap- 
plication of  the  comparable  federal 
provision. 

In  short,  this  amendment  represents 
a  technically  perfected  S.  3634.  provid- 
ing a  moderate  system  of  interstate  fire- 
arms registration  and  licensing,  which 
the  States  can  preempt  and  which  can 
be  executed  entirely  by  mall  whenever 
that  is  desirable  or  necessary. 

ExtllBIT  1 

S.  3684 
A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
to  disarm  lawless  persons  and  ussist  State 
,:iid  Federal  enforcement  agencies  in  pre- 
'.  entlng  and  solving  gxm  crimes  by  requir- 
ing registration  of  all  iirearras  and  licenses 
ior  purchase  and  possession  of  firearms  and 
;inmuntlon;  and  to  encourage  responsible 
btate  firearms  laws,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be   it   cTiacted   by   the   Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Arierica  in   Congress   assembled.   That   this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the    Gun  Crime  Preven- 
tion Act  of  1968." 

TTTLE  I — FINDINGS  AND  DECL.^RATIONS 

Sec.  101.  The  Congrees  hereby  finds  and 
(tcclares — 

I  a)  That  crimes  committed  with  guns 
threaten  the  peace  and  domestic  tranquility 
of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
threaten  the  security  and  general  welfare 
of  this  Nation  and  its  people; 

lb)  That  the  unregistered  and  unregu- 
lated circulation  of  firearms  in  the  United 
Slates  increases  the  number  of  crimes  com- 
mitted with  firearms; 

c )  That  firearms  crimes — which  amounted 
to  more  than  six  thousand  five  hundred 
murders,  forty-three  thousand  five  himdred 
tirearms  assaults,  and  sixty  thousand  fire- 
arms robberies  In  1963  alone — have  created 
a  substantial  burden  on  interstate  commerce; 
(d)  That  fear  of  f.rearms  crimes  dis- 
courages citizens  from  traveling  between  the 
St.ites  to  conduct  business  or  to  visit  na- 
tional shrines  and  monuments,  Including  the 
Nution's  Capital; 

le)  Tliat.  in  view  of  the  ease  with  which 
firearms  may  be  concealed  and  transported 
across  State  lines,  individual  State  action 
to  regulate  firearms  is  made  ineffective  by 
lax  regulation  In  other  States  and.  accord- 
ingly, national  legislation  establishing  min- 
imum standards  for  the  registration  and 
reeulatlon  of  firearms  is  necessary  to  permit 
el'.ective  State  action; 

if)  That  crimes  committed  with  guns  have 
disrupted  our  national  political  processes. 
.iiid  threaten  the  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment within  the  States  as  guaranteed  by 
article  IV  of  the  ConBtitution;    and 

ig)  That  officials  of  the  Government  of 
t'.e  United  States.  Including  four  Presidents 
o:  the  United  States  and  candidates  for 
national  public  office  have  been  assassinated 
by  use  of  firearms,  and  that  the  lives  of 
national  officials  of  the  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial  branches  are  Increasingly 
tiireatened  by  the  unregistered  and  unregu- 
lated circulation  of  firearms  in  the  United 
States. 

TITLE    n — REGISTRATION    OF    FIREARMS 

Sec.  101.  "ntle  18,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  chapter  44  the 
following  new  chapter: 


"CHAPTER   44A REGISTRATION   OF   FIREARMS 

•Sec. 

"931.  Definitions 
•932.  Registration 
"933.  State  Preemption 
•934.  S;iles  of  Firearms  and  Ammunition 
"935.  Penalties 

•■936.  Disposition  of  Firearms  to  Secretary 
•■937.  Rules    and    Regulations;     Periods    of 

Amnesty 
"938.  Disclosure  of  Information 
"939.  Assistance  to  Secretary 
••§  931.  Definitions. 

"As  used  in  this  chapter— 
"(1)  Tlie  term  "firearm"  means  a  weapon 
(including  a  starter  gvm»  which  will  or  is 
designed  to  or  may  readily  be  converted  to 
expel  a  projectile  by  the  action  of  un  explo- 
sive, but  shall  not  include  a  lirearm  as  that 
term  is  defined  in  chapter  53  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  or  an  .mtique  lirenrm 
as  defined  in  section  921  ol  this  title. 

"(2)  The  term  Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
retarv  of  the  Treasury. 

"(3)  The  term  'licensed  dealer'  means 
an-,-  importer,  manufacturer,  or  dealer  li- 
censed under  the  provisions  of  chapter  44 
of  this  title. 

"(4)  Tlie  term  'ammunition'  means  am- 
munition or  cartridge  cases,  primers,  bullets, 
or  propellant  !>owder  designed  for  use  in  any 
firearm. 

"(5)  The  term  'sell'  means  give,  be- 
queath or  otherwise  transfer  ownership. 

"(6)    The   term   'possess'   means   asserting 
ownership  or  having  custody  and  control  not 
subject  to  termination  by  another  or  after 
a  fixed  period  of  time. 
"§  932.  Registration. 

"(a I  It  is  unlawful  for  a  person  knowingly 
to  possess  a  flreEirm  not  registered  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
This  subsection  shall  not  apply  with  respect 
to— 

"(1)  a  firearm,  previously  unregistered,  if 
such  firearm  is  held  by  a  licensed  dealer  for 
purposes  of  sale:  Provided,  records  of  such 
firearms  are  kept  as  may  be  requL'ed  by  the 
Secretary; 

"(2)  a  firearm  possessed  by  a  person  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  and  continuously 
by  such  person  thereafter  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  180  days; 

"(3)  a  firearm,  previously  tmregistered. 
possessed  by  (A)  the  United  States  or  any 
department  or  agency  thereof,  or  (B)  any 
Slate   or   political   subdivision  thereof. 

"(b)  (1)  A  licensed  dealer  who  sells  a  fire- 
arm to  a  person  in  whose  possession  the  fire- 
arm must  be  registered  shall  require  from 
the  purchaser  a  completed  application  for 
the  registration  of  the  firearm  and  shall  file 
the  application  with  the  Secretary  at  the 
time  of  sale. 

"(2)  When  a  person  other  than  a  licensed 
dealer  sells  a  firearm,  the  purchaser  shall  file 
an  application  for  its  registration  with  the 
Secretary  prior  to  receipt  of  the  firearm. 

"(3)  A  person  who  possesses  a  firearm  on 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  sh«ai,  unless 
he  sooner  sells  the  firearm,  file  an  applica- 
tion for  registration  of  the  firearm  with  the 
Secretary  within  180  days. 

"(c)  An  appUcatlon  for  registration  of  a 
firearm  shall  be  In  a  form  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary,  which  shall  Include  at 
least  the  following : 

"(1)  the  name,  address,  date  and  place 
of  birth,  and  social  security  or  taxpayer  iden- 
tification number  of  the  applicant; 

"(2)  the  name  of  the  manufacturer,  the 
caliber  or  gage,  the  model  and  the  type, 
and  the  serial  number  of  the  firearm;  and 
"(3)  the  date,  the  place,  and  the  name 
and  address  of  the  person  from  whom  the 
firearm  was  obtained,  the  number  of  such 
person's  Certificate  of  Registration  of  such 
firearm.  If  any,  and.  if  such  person  Is  a  li- 
censed dealer,  his  license  number,  If  such 
license  number  Is  known. 
"(d)   An  application  for  registration  of  a 


firearm  shall  be  In  duplicate.  The  orig- 
inal application  shall  be  signed  by  the  ap- 
plicant and  filed  with  the  Secretary,  to- 
gether with  a  fee  of  $1.  either  in  person  or 
by  certified  mail,  return  receipt  requested, 
lii  such  place  as  the  Secretary  by  regulation 
mav  provide.  The  duplicate  shall  l)e  retained 
by  the  applicant  as  temporary  evidence  of 
registration.  The  Secretary,  after  receipt  of  a 
duly  filed  completed  application  for  regis- 
tration, shall  send  to  tne  applicant  a  num- 
bered Certificate  of  Registration  identifying 
such  jiprsons  as  the  registered  owner  of  such 
firearms. 

"(ei  Registration  of  a  firearm  shall  expire 
upon  aiiv  change  of  the  registrants'  name  or 
residence  unless  the  registrant  shall  notify 
the  Secretary  within  thirty  days  oi  such 
change. 

"(f)  it  is  unlawful  for  a  person  to  carry 
a  firearm  required  to  \>e  registered  by  this 
chapter  without  having  with  him  a  Certifi- 
cate of  Registr:>tion.  or  if  such  certiiicaie 
has  not  been  received,  temporary  evidence 
of  registration,  or  to  refuse  to  exhibit  such 
certificate  or  temporary  evidence  upon  de- 
mand of  a  law  enforcement  officer. 
"$  933.  State  Preemption. 

"Subsection  (a)  of  section  932  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  :i  lirearm  possessed  by 
a  person  which  is  registered  with  his  State  of 
residence  pursuant  to  a  registration  system 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  substan- 
tially equivalent  to  and  compatible  with 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 
"5  934.  Sales  of  Firearms  and  Ammunition, 
'•(a)  A  registrant  of  a  firearm  who  sells 
the  firearm  shall,  within  live  days  of  the  iale. 
return  to  the  Secretary  lus  Certificate  of 
Registration,  noting  on  it  the  name  and 
residence  address  of  the  transferee,  and  the 
date  of  delivery. 

"(b)  Whoever  acquires  a  firearm  required 
to  be  registered  by  this  chapter  shall  require 
the  seller  to  exhibit  a  Certificate  o:  Regis- 
tration, and  shall  note  the  number  ot  the 
certificate  on  his  application  lor  registra- 
tion. 

"(c)  A  licensed  dealer  shall  not  take  oi 
receive  a  firearm  by  way  of  pledge  or  pawn 
vrtthout  also  taking  and  retaining  during  the 
term  of  such  pledge  or  pawn  the  Certificate 
of  Registration.  If  sucii  pledge  or  pawn  Is 
not  redeemed  the  dealer  shall  return  the 
Certilicate  of  Registration  to  the  Secretary 
and  register  tne  lirearm  in  his  own  name. 
"(d)  Tlie  executor  or  administrator  of  i.n 
estate  containing  a  registered  firearm  shall 
promptly  notify  the  Secretary  of  th*;  death 
of  the  registrant  and  shall,  at  the  time  of 
any  transfer  of  the  firearm,  return  the  Cer- 
tificate of  Registration  to  the  Secretary  as 
provided  in  subsection  (a).  Tlie  executor 
or  administrator  of  an  estate  coni.iiniiig  an 
unregistered  firearm  shall  promptly  register 
the  firearm,  without  penalty  for  my  ;)rior 
failure  to  register  it. 

"(e)  Whoever  possesses  a  firearm  shall 
within  10  days  notify  the  Secretary  of  a  loss, 
theft  or  destruction  of  the  firearm.  ?.nd.  af- 
ter such  notice,  of  any  recovery. 

"(f)  A  licensed  dealer  shall  not  sell  am- 
munition to  a  person  for  use  in  a  firearm  re- 
quired to  be  registered  without  requ.irlKg  the 
purchaser  to  exhibit  a  Certificate  of  Regis- 
tration or  temporary  evidence  of  registmtion 
of  a  firearm  which  uses  such  ammunitlpa. 
and  noting  the  certificate  number  or  date 
of  the  temporary  evidence  of  regisin'tton 
on  the  records  required  to  be  maintained  by 
the  dealer  pursuant  to  section  923fd)  of  this 
title. 
"?  935.    Penalties 

"(a)  Whoever  violates  a  provision  of  I  932 
or  §  934  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment 
not  to  exceed  2  years,  or  by  a  fine  not  to  ex- 
ceed $2,000.  or  both. 

"(b)  Whoever  knowingly  falsifies  any  in- 
formation required  to  be  filed  with  the  Sec- 
retary pursuant  to  this  chapter,  or  forges 
or  alters  any  Certificate  of  Registration  or 
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temporary  evidence  of  registration,  shall  be 
punished  by  imprisonment  not  to  exceed  5 
years  or  a  flne  not  to  exceed  $10,000  or  both. 

■■(CI  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (bi. 
no  information  or  evidence  obtained  from  an 
application  or  Certificate  ol  Registration  re- 
quired to  be  submitted  or  retained  by  a 
natural  person  in  order  to  comply  with  any 
provision  of  this  chapter  or  regulations  is- 
sued by  the  Secretary,  shall  be  used  as  evi- 
dence Kgainst  that  person  In  a  criminal  pro- 
ceeding with  respect  to  a  violaUon  of  law 
occurring  prior  to  or  concurrently  with  the 
nilng  of  the  application  for  registration  con- 
taining the  information  or  evidence. 
'•S93fl    Disposition  of  Firearms  to  Secretary. 

•■<ai  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pay 
reasonable  value  for  firearms  voluntarily 
relinquished  to  him. 

••(bi  A  person  who  lawfully  possessed  a 
firearm  prior  to  the  operative  effect  of  any 
provision  of  this  title,  and  who  becomes  in- 
eligible to  poasess  such  firearm  by  virtue 
of  such  provision,  shall  receive  reasonable 
compensation  for  the  firearm  upon  Its  sur- 
render to  the  Secretary. 

•j  937    Rules    and    Regulations;    Periods    of 
Amnesty. 

"The  Secretary  nxay  prescribe  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  he  deems  reasonably  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter,  including  reasonable  requirements 
for  the  marking  of  llrearnu  that  do  not  have 
serial  numbers,  and  may  declare  periods  of 
amnesty  for  the  registration  of  firearms. 
"}  938.  Disclosure  of  Information. 

"Information  contained  on  any  Certlflcate 
of  Registration  or  application  therefor  shall 
not  be  disclosed  except  to  the  National  Crime 
Information  Center  established  by  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  and  to  law  en- 
forcement officers  requiring  such  inXormatlon 
In  pursuit  of  their  official  duties. 
"f  939.  Assistance  to  Secretary. 

"When  requested  by  the  Secretary.  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  shall  assist  the 
Secretary  m  the  administration  of  this  title. ' 

TTtLX     tn LICINSINO 

SBC.    301     Chapter   44   of   title    18.    United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  923    the  following  new  section: 
••^  923A.  State  Permit  Systems;  Federal  Qun 
Licenses. 

"(a)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  which 
States  or  political  subdivisions  of  States  have 
enacted  or  adopted  adequate  permit  systems 
for  the  possession  of  firearms  and  shall  pub. 
lish  In  the  Federal  Register  the  names  of 
such  States  and  political  subdivisions. 

"(b)  An  adequate  permit  system  shall  in- 
clude provision  for: 

•■(1)  identification  of  the  permit  holder 
appearing  on  the  permit,  including  name, 
address,  age.  and  signature  or  photograph; 

"(2)  restrictions  on  Issuance  of  a  permit 
to  a  person  who  is  under  Indictment  or  who 
has  been  convicted  In  any  court  of  a  crime 
punishable  by  Imprisonment  for  a  term  ex- 
ceeding one  year,  or  who  is  a  fugitive  from 
Justice: 

"  ( 3 )  restrictions  on  Issuance  of  a  permit  to 
a  person  who.  by  reason  of  age.  mental  con- 
dition, alcoholism,  drug  addiction  or  previous 
violations  of  firearms  laws  cannot  be  relied 
upon  to  possess  or  use  firearms  safely  and 
responsibly; 

'(4>  means  of  Investigation  of  applicants 
for  permits  to  determine  their  eligibility 
under  subparagraphs  (2)  emd  (3):  and 

"(5)  prohibition  of  possession  of  firearms 
or  ammunition  by  any  person  who  has  not 
been  Issued  such  a  permit. 

•(C»  After  September  1.  1970.  It  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  person  to  sell  or  otherwise 
transfer  any  firearm  or  ammunition  to  any 
person  (other  than  a  licensed  Importer, 
licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed  dealer) 
unless — 

"(II  the  sale  or  transfer  is  not  prohibited 
by  any  other  provision  of  this  chapter;  and 


•(2)  the  purchaser  or  transferee  exhibits 
a  valid  permit  Issued  to  him  by  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  having  an  adequate  per- 
mit system,  or  the  purchaser  or  transferee 
exhibits  a  valid  Federal  gun  license  Issued 
in  accordance  with  subsections  (d)  and  (e). 

'(d)  A  licensed  dealer  shall  Issue  a  Fed- 
eral gun  license  to  a  person  eighteen  years 
of  age  or  over  upon  presentation  of — 

"(1)  a  valid  official  document  of  Identifi- 
cation (such  as  driver's  permit  or  birth  cer- 
tificate Issued  by  the  United  States,  a  State 
or  political  subdivision  thereof: 

"(2)  a  statement  signed  by  the  person  in 
a  form  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  that 
he  Is  eighteen  years  of  age  or  over,  that  he 
has  never  been  committed  to  an  institution 
by  a  court  of  the  United  States  or  a  court  of 
any  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  an  alcoholic,  a  nar- 
cotics addict,  or  mentally  Incompetent,  that 
he  Is  not  under  indictment,  has  not  been 
convicted  In  any  court  of  a  crime  punishable 
by  Imprisonment  for  a  term  exceeding  one 
year,  is  not  a  fugitive  from  Justice,  and  is  not 
otherwise  prohibited  by  any  provision  of 
Federal,  State,  or  local  law  from  possessing 
firearms  and  ammunition;  such  statement 
may  include  such  additional  information  re- 
garding the  applicant,  including  without  lim- 
itation, birth  date  and  place,  sex.  height, 
weight,  eye  and  hair  color,  and  present  and 
previous  residences  as  the  Secretary  shall  by 
regulation  prescribe,  and 

"(3)  a  fee  of  $1  payable  to  the  Issuing 
dealer. 

"(e)  Federal  gun  licenses  shall  be  Issued  in 
such  form  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe, 
and  shall  be  valid  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
five  years.  A  dealer  shall  maintain  a  record 
of  all  licenses  Issued  by  him  as  part  of  the 
records  required  to  be  maintained  by  section 
923(d)  of  this  chapter,  and  shall  forward  to 
the  Secretary  the  documents  described  in 
subparagraphs  (d)  (2)-(d)  (3). 

"(f)  Any  person  denied  a  Federal  gun  li- 
cense under  subsection  (d)  may  apply  di- 
rectly to  the  Secretary,  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  regulation  of  the  Secretary,  for  the 
issuance  of  a  Federal  gun  license. 

"(g)  Unless  otherwise  prohibited  by  this 
chapter,  a  licensed  dealer  may  ship  a  fire- 
arm or  ammunition  to  a  person  only  If  the 
dealer  confirms  that  the  purchaser  has  been 
Issued  a  valid  permit  pursuant  to  an  ade- 
quate State  permit  system,  a  Federal  gun  li- 
cense, or  a  Federal  dealer's  license,  and  notes 
the  number  of  such  permit  or  license  In  the 
records  required  to  be  kept  by  section  923  of 
this  chapter. 

•(h)  After  September  1,  1971,  no  person 
may  possess  a  firearm  or  ammunition  with- 
out a  valid  State  or  local  permit,  if  he  is  a 
resident  of  a  Stote  or  locality  having  an  ade- 
quate permit  system,  or  a  Federal  gun  license, 
provided,  a  person,  not  a  resident  of  a  State 
or  locality  having  an  adequate  permit  sys- 
tem, who  is  Ineligible  for  a  Federal  gun  li- 
cense solely  by  reason  of  age  may  receive  a 
firearm  or  ammunition  for  occasional,  brief, 
and  lawful  recreational  uses. 

"(1)  Determinations  of  adequate  permit 
systems  under  this  section  or  adequate  regis- 
tration systems  under  section  933  and  de- 
nials by  the  Secretary  of  Federal  gun  licenses 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
chapter  5.  title  5,  United  States  Code,  but 
actions  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  reviewable 
de  novo  pursuant  to  chapter  7.  title  5,  United 
SUtes  Code,  in  an  acUon  Instituted  by  any 
person.  State,  or  political  subdivision  ad- 
versely affected. 

"(J)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
willfully  to  fall  to  deliver  a  valid  federal  gun 
license  to  the  Secretary  if  such  person  has 
been  Issued  such  license  and  subsequently  la 
placed  under  Indictment,  convicted  In  any 
court  of  a  crime  punishable  by  Imprison- 
ment for  a  term  exceeding  one  year,  a  fugitive 
from  Justice,  committed  to  an  institution  by 
any  court  on  the  ground  that  he  was  an 
alcoholic,  a  narcotics  addict,  or  mentally  in- 


competent, or  otherwise  prohibited  by  any 
provision  of  federal.  State,  or  local  law  from 
possessing  firearms  and  ammunition. 

"(k)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  persun 
willfully  to  convey  or  otherwise  furnish  to 
another  person  a  federal  gun  license  which 
may  have  been  issued  to  himself,  or  to  a  tlurd 
person.  In  order  to  evade  or  obstruct  the  \>Tti- 
vlslons  of  this  chapter. 

"(1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  knowingly  und 
willfully  make  a  false  statement  or  repre- 
sentation In  connection  with  any  application 
for  a  federal  gun  license." 

Sec.  302.  The  analysis  of  chapter  44  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting Immediately  after  '923.  Licensing  . 
the  following: 

"923A.   State  Permit   Systems:    Federal   Gmii 
Licenses " 
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MEETING  OP  U.S.  SENATOR  ROBEPT 
C.  BYRD  WITH  WEST  VIRGIKIA 
CONSTITUENTS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  group  of  my  constitutents  who 
participated  in  the  Solidarity  Day  March 
visited  me  on  June  20  to  discuss  various 
matters  of  interest.  The  meeting  last  1 
hours  and  45  minutes.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  transcript  of  that  meet- 
ing be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Meeting  or  Senatos  Robert  C.  Btrd  or  Wist 

Virginia,  WrrH  Constituents,  Room  1M2. 

New  Semate  OmcE  Bitildino,  June  20,  Uo8 

Senator  Byrd.  Ladles  and  gentlemen.  If  you 
win,  at  this  time  I  would  like  for  each  of  you, 
beginning  at  the  left,  to  stand  and  state  your 
name  and  then  take  your  seat.  Don't  make 
any  sUtement  at  this  point.  You  will  have 
an  opportunity  later. 

Mrs.  Saultebs.  I  am  Mrs.  Mary  Saulters, 
representative  from  Mercer  County. 

Senator  Btrd.  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Saulters  from 
Mercer  County. 

Mr.  MiLLNER.  Frederick  Mlllner — M-l-l-l- 
n-e-r. 

Senator  Byrd.  Let  us  have  your  address. 

Mrs.  Saulters.  From  Crystal,  West  Vlrgln-.a 

Senator  Byrd.  And  you? 

Mr.  Mn-LNEB.  Princeton,  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  Lee.  Lawrence  Lee,  Princeton,  Wm 
Virginia. 

Mr.  GRUTiN.  Jim  Grlffln,  Raleigh  County. 

Mr.  Pozeka.  Mike  Pozeka,  Raleigh  Coimtv. 

Mrs.  WooDRtJTF.  Mrs.  Julia  Woodruff,  Key- 
stone, McDowell  County. 

Mr.  JuDE.  James  Jude. 

Mr.  Donaldson.  Wallace  Donaldson,  Logan 
County. 

Mr.  Ramset.  James  R.  Ramsey. 

Mrs.  Braun.  Juanlta  Braun. 

Reverend  Lee.  Reverend  A.  H.  Lee.  Logan. 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  Marcum.  Howard  Marcum  from  Blue- 
field. 

Mrs  Thompson.  Shelva  Thompson,  Racine 

Mr.  Wiseman.  Chester  Wiseman,  Whltes- 
vllle,  Boone  County. 

opening  statement  by  senator  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

Senator  Byrd.  Ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  am 
glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  meet  with 
you. 

I  was  contacted  on  June  10th  by  a  Miss 
Patricia  Wilson,  Mr.  Prank  Harris,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Conant.  Miss  Wilson  Indicated  she 
had  been  asked  to  arrange  an  appointment 
for  a  larger  group.  She  suggested  a  meetlne 
for  Tuesday.  June  18th.  the  day  before  yes- 
terday, to  which  I  agreed.  My  office  was  later 
Informed  by  Mr.  Escasto  that  a  meeting  for 
t(xlay  would  be  preferable  Inasmuch  as  most 
of  you  would  not  be  getting  Into  town  for  a 
Tuesday  meeting. 

I  re-arranged  my  schedule  accordingly.  I 


confirmed  the  appointment  lor  toda>'s.  meet- 
ing by  telegram  to  Mr.  Robert  Pulcher  on 
June  13th.  „     , 

I  know  that  some  of  you,  11  not  all  of  you. 
ire  aware  of  the  fact  that  I  have  been  critical 
of  the  so-called  Poor  People's  Campaign.  But, 
is  I  have  tried  heretofore  to  make  clear,  this 
does  not  mean  that  I  am  against  poor  people 
Any  criticism  of  the  Poor  People's  Campaign 
Is  likely  to  be  misunderstood  by  some  indi- 
viduals to  mean  that  one  Is  against  helping 
poor  people,  but  this  Is  not  the  case  with  me 
I  think  at  this  point  that  I  would  be  justi- 
fied   in    calling    your    attention    to    actions 
which  I  have  taken  during  my  22  years  of 
public  service  In  my  efforts  to  be  helpful  to 
my  constituents,  many   of  whom   are  poor 
people.  I  shall  attempt  to  do  this  as  brlefiy 
,is  possible,  after  which  I  shall  be  glad   to 
hear  what  you  have  to  say  In  regard  to  legis- 
lative matters,  and  I  Shall  attempt  to  answer 
any  questions  you  may  wish  to  ask  and  which 
may  be  pertinent  to  this  discussion. 

I  suppose  that  some  of  you  at  least,  par- 
ilcularly  those  of  you  from  Raleigh  County, 
know  that  I  grew  up  In  the  home  of  a  coal 
miner.  That  was  during  the  depression  of 
the  early  1930's  when  all  of  us  in  the  coal 
fields  saw  real  poverty.  I  have  a  feeling  that 
the  experiences  of  those  of  you  who  have 
known  povertv  may  have  been  similar  to 
some  of  the  experiences  which,  I,  myself, 
have  had. 

I  shall  not  belabor  this  point,  but  I  do 
want  you  to  know  that  poverty  is  not  some- 
thing that  I  have  only  read  about  but  It  Is 
.something  with  which,  I,  too,  have  lived.  I 
am  therefore  by  nature  and  by  experience 
s>'mpathetlc  with  people  who  need  help. 

During  all  of  my  legislative  career,  I  have 
supported   programs  to  Improve  the  condi- 
tion of  people  who  need  help.  For  example, 
when  I  was  a  member  of  the  West  Virginia 
Legislature,   I   supported   legislation   to   in- 
crease   workmen's    compensation    payments 
to  widows  and  orphans  of  men  who  were 
killed  m  the  mines  and  In  other  industries. 
We  hear  and  read  much  these  days  about 
hunger    and    malnutrition    In    the    United 
States  and  about  the  need  for  expanding  the 
food  stamp  program.  I  fought  this  battle  a 
long  time  ago.  During  my  six  years  when  I 
was  a  member  of  Congress  representing  the 
old  Sixth  Dlstrlctr— which  was  comprised  at 
that  time,  of  Boone  County,  Logan  County, 
Raleigh    County    and    Kanawha    County — I 
repeatedly  urged  the  Executive  Branch— the 
President  and  the  people  down  at  the  De- 
partment   of    Agriculture— to    Increase    the 
quantity    and   the   variety   of   surplus   food 
commodities  to  needy  people. 

Upon  a  number  of  occasions.  I  persuaded 
officials  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  go  with  me  into  the  southern 
counties,  which  I  represented— Logan,  Boone, 
Raleigh  and  Kanawha— and  to  visit  needy 
people  In  their  homes.  I  did  this  on  a  number 
of  occasions.  The  people  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  went  with  me  into  those 
counties,  went  Into  the  homes  of  the  needy 
people,  went  to  the  surplus  commodities 
distribution  centers  and  so  on,  so  that  people 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  could  see 
for  themselves  the  real  need  fOT  additional 
food  items  for  our  needy  people. 

I  have  been  a  supporter  of  the  food  stamp 
program  from  Its  beginning.  It  was  my  bill 
which  passed  the  Senate  last  year  and  which 
became  the  public  law  under  which  the  food 
stamp  program  Is  now  operating  and  which 
made  possible  the  expansion  of  the  food 
stamp  program  throughout  all  of  West  Vir- 
ginia and  to  all  of  the  55  counties.  That  bUl 
was  amended,  of  course,  on  its  legislative 
travels  through  the  House  and  Senate,  but 
it  was  my  bill  which  was  introduced  Into  the 
Senate  and  which  finally  became  law. 

Several  weeks  ago,  I  Introduced  a  new  food 
stamp  measure  which  would  greatly  expand 
the  program  throughout  the  country  by  re- 
moving the  authorized  celling  on  funding. 


m  other  words,  my  bill  last  year  provided 
for  a  celling  of  $225  million.  That  was  all 
that  the  Federal  Government  could  spend  on 
the  food  stamp  program. 

More  recently,  the  Senate  has  lifted  that 
celling  temporarily  to  $246  million,  and  I 
supported  the  action.  But  the  bill  which  I 
introduced  a  few  weeks  ago  would  remove 
the  authorized  celling  on  funding  and  would 
make  Section  32  funds  available  to  the  Agri- 
culture Department  for  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. 

-nils  simply  means  that  the  Agriculture 
Department  would  be  able  to  spend  more 
money  for  food  stamp  programs;  It  would 
not  have  any  celling  on  the  amount  It  could 
spend-  and  it  would  have  access  to  additional 
moneys— customs  receipts— which  it  cannot 
spend  now  under  the  law,  but  which  it  cou  d 
spend  for  the  food  stamp  program  to  help 
needy  people  in  the  event  that  bill  Is  passed. 
My  bin  would  also  extend  the  program 
through  1972.  _^    . 

Moreover,  I  have  consUtently  supported 
school  milk  programs  and  school  lunch  pro- 
grams. ^     , 

So  you  can  see  that  I  have  been  trying  to 
help' hungry  people  In  West  Virginia  for  a 
period  of  many  years. 

Additionally,  during  my  16  years  In  the 
congress,  I  have  supported  five  increases  in 
social  Security  payments.  I  have  never  voted 
against  a  proposed  Increase  In  Social  Security 
payments.  And  I  have  fought  for  a  lower 
Social  Security  retirement  age  for  men  and 
women  and  particularly  for  widows. 
I  worked  for  the  Medicare  program. 
The  Senate  has  on  a  number  of  occasions 
adopted  my  amendment  to  lower  the  social 
security  retirement  age  for  men  but  the 
House  has  not  agreed  to  the  amendment. 

Therefore,  you  can  see  that  I  have  tried  to 
help  our  elderly  citizens.  And,  of  course,  any 
improvements  in  Social  Security  programs 
for  elderly  citizens  automatically  assist  their 
children  who  might  otherwise  have  to  bear 
some  of  the  burden  of  caring  lor  the 
parents.  . 

My  legislative  record  will  show  I  have  been 
very"  concerned  about  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  the  working  people.  Specifically,  the 
Federal  Research  Program  dealing  with 
pneumoconiosis  and  other  chest  diseases 
among  coal  miners  was  initiated  by  me 
through  my  membership  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  Considerable  research  has 
been  conducted  in  various  parts  of  West 
Virginia  as  a  result  of  my  efforts.  This  pro- 
gram should  be  very  beneficial  to  the  future 
health  of  the  mining  population. 

I  have  consistently  supported  elementary 
and  secondary  education  measures  and  otlier 
legislative  programs  calculated  to  provide 
opportunities  for  better  education  to  de- 
serving young  students,  many  of  whom  come 
from  poor  families. 

I  have  also  given  my  support  to  the  adult 
basic  education  program  which  has  bene- 
fited poor  people. 

I  have  supported  public  housing  legisla- 
tion When  the  Housing  Bill  recently  passed 
the  Senate,  I  offered  an  amendment  allowing 
low-income  families,  through  local  public 
housing  authorities,  to  purchase  their  own 
homes  with  Federal  assistance. 

I  co-sponsored  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act  and  conducted  hearings  on  the  legisla- 
tion throughout  West  Virginia— In  Charles- 
ton, Beckley,  and  Morgantown.i 

I  was  co-sponsor  of  the  Econdmlc  Develop- 
ment Act,  Appalachian  Development  Act 
and  .Accelerated  Public  Works  Act.  all  of 
whlc^  have  been  beneficial  to  West  Vir- 
ginia and  which  have  helped  to  reduce 
unemployment. 

I  have  supported  minimum  wage  legisla- 
tion I  have  supported  efforts  to  Increase  the 
minimum  wage.  I  have  supported  veterans 
leeislatlon,  manpower  training  programs, 
aiid  other  programs  calculated  to  improve 
the  skills  of  men  and  women. 


Moreover,  through  my  membership  on 
Senate  Committees,  i  have  brought  many 
worthwhile  research  and  other  projects  to 
West  Virginia,  projects  which  are  today 
benehlting  West  Virginia. 

I  can  speak  in  greater  detail  and  at 
greater  length  concerning  my  record  and  my 
efforts  in  behalf  of  all  the  people  ot  West 
Virginia,  and  this  includes  those  who  are 
poor  and  those  who  are  not  poor.  But  I  shall 
not  take  the  time  for  thU.  I  believe  the  facts 
which  I  have  already  related  in  this  regard 
are  sufficient  to  convince  any  reasonable 
person  that  I  have  been  a  friend  ol  the  poor. 
I  have  not  enumerated  the  foregoing  leg- 
islative measures  here  this  morning  Just  to 
Impress  you.  I  have  referred  to  them  be- 
cause m  lairncss  to  my  legislative  record.  I 
tliink  they  .should  be  staled. 

Now,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  listen  to  you  or 
to  attempt  to  answer  questions. 

I  understand  from  Mr.  Pulcher  that  the 
people  on  the  front  row  will  act  as  spokes- 
men for  the  group  this  morning. 

I  understand  Mr.  Pulcher  wants  to  make  a 
few  remarks  at  this  point,  and  after  he  has 
spoken  I  woiUd  suggest  that  we  begin  over 
here  on  the  left  with  this  lady  and  she  can 
speak  and  she  can  ask  questions  If  she 
wishes.  Tlien  we  will  come  right  on  down 
the  line  from  the  left  to  the  right  so  that 
each  of  you  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
speak  whatever  is  on  your  mind  and  to  ask 
me  questions. 

I  would  only  state  two  things:  One.  that 
you  speak  ;is  briefly  as  you  can  In  the  Interest 
of  time  because  we  have  14  spokesmen.  If 
each  spokesman  Wkes  five  minutes,  that  will 
be  70  minutes.  Tliat  would  be  over  an  hour 
jvist  for  you  people  on  the  front  row,  aside 
from  the  time  I  wotUd  consume  in  my 
responses. 

If  you  can,  confine  your  remarks  and  your 
questions  to  five  minutes  or  less  and  give 
me  a  chance  after  each  person  has  spoken 
to  respond,  to  answer  any  questions,  so  that 
you  will  know  my  viewpoints  and  I  will  know 
yours.  In  this  way,  I  think  we  can  have  a 
good  meeting. 

I  hope  that  everyone  else  will  listen,  be- 
cause Mr.  Fulcher  tells  me  the  people  on  the 
front  row  are  the  people  who  are  going  to  do 
the  talking.  This  will  give  everybody  an  op- 
portunity to  speak.  If  you  all  speak  briefly 
and  to  the  point,  I  think  everybody  else  will 
hear  what  is  said.  We  will  then  have  a  good 
meeting  and  a  good  exchange  of  viewpoints. 
My  second  point  Is  that  I  do  need  to  leave 
at  eleven  forty-five.  I  hope  we  can  have  a 
good  meeting  and  be  able  to  adjourn  at 
eleven  forty-five.  We  will  Just  have  to  see 
how  It  goes. 

Mr.  Pulcher,  if  you  would  like  at  this  time, 
before  we  begin  with  this  lady,  you  might 
wish  to  make  your  remarks. 

Mr.  PtiLCHER.  I  don't  have  anything  to  say. 
I  think  we  had  our  session  last  night. 

I  would,  though,  even  if  It  takes  one  per- 
son to  Uke  up  the  whole  time,  I  want  them 
to  get  their  point  across.  I  don't  care  whether 
they  all  speaJc  or  whether  they  don't.  The 
idea  Is  this: 

These  are  people  that  have  things  on  their 
minds.  If  one  person  takes  up  the  whole 
hour.  It  is  perfectly  all  right  with  me. 

Another  thing.  Maybe  you  will  start  with 
the  one  on  the  end.  Maybe  one  down  here 
will  have  something  a  little  more  important 
to  say.  What  you  might  get  Is  a  quesUon 
from  here  and  a  question  from  there.  I  don  t 
know  If  it  will  be  in  rotaUon  In  a  machine 
type  of  way.  These  are  the  people. 

As  I  told  you  last  night,  I  don't  want  any- 
thing what  Fulcher  said  to  Byrd  and  what 
Byrd  said  to  Pulcher,  but  what  West  Virginia 
people  said  to  Senator  Byrd  and  what  Sena- 
tOT  Byrd  said  to  the  West  Virginia  people. 
Senator  Byrd.  That  is  a  good  suggestion. 

statement    of    MRS.    MARY    SACT-TERS 

Mrs.  SAtxTEBS.  My  name  is  Mrs.  Mary  Saul- 
ters from  Mercer  County. 
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We  are  aware  of  the  fact  of  what  you  stated 
to  us  to  be  true,  having  been  a  citizen  of 
West  Virginia  ail  my  life.  So.  you  know  I 
love  the  hills  and  mountains  and  wasn't  able 
to  appreciate  those  beautiful  hills  and  moun- 
tains until  I  left  the  State  at  one  time  and 
I  found  out  how  appealing  ihey  were  that 
I  came  back  to  the  dtate. 

Of  course,  if  I  had  listened  to  my  chil- 
dren. I  would  still  be  upstate.  I  still  admire 
thojo  West  Virginia  hills. 

1  am  here  In  the  Interest  of  Mercer  County 
In  the  way  of  more  funds  for  secondary  roada. 
I  know  you  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  there 
have  oeen  two  Issues,  bond  Issues,  sponsored 
within  tiie  last  few  years  or  few  months,  the 
last  two  and  they  were  turned  down.  Ther<? 
were  some  of  the  things  that  we  were  against 
In  the  bond  issue  but  the  ronils  are  the  main 
problem  because  most  of  the  children  are 
trrtns  ported  by  buses. 

Being  a  West  Virginian,  yourself,  you  know, 
especially  the  southern  part.  I  am  talking 
about  the  southern  part  of  West  Virginia:  I 
am  speaking  for  Mercer  County.  We  have 
very  bad  roads.  You  see.  we  have  the  type 
of  schoolj  s.uperlntendent  wherein  no  matter 
how  Inclejnent  the  weather  Is.  he  doesn't 
postpone  having  schools  until  It  Is  the  very 
last  minute. 

Knowing  the  school  system  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, we  feel  when  we  go  to  our  local  leaders 
they  say  that  they  don't  have  the  money. 
So.'  we  thought  by  coming  up  here,  talking 
to  you  as  our  representative  and  being  so 
well  pleased  with  what  you  have  done  since 
you  have  been  In  otBce.  I  wanted  to  add,  is 
there  anything  that  y:-u  can  do  to  help  us 
w:tli  our  road  system  In  southern  West 
VlrglnU? 

Senator  Byrd.  Thank  you.  Mrs.  Saulters. 

Having  lived  as  a  boy  in  Mercer  County.  I 
know  something  atwut  those  roads.  X  lived 
over  at  Wolf  Creek  when  I  was  In  the  fifth 
grade  and  attended  school  up  on  the  moun- 
tain there.  Later.  I  attended  Sp.inlshburg 
High  School.  I  had  to  walk  3.1  miles  out  of 
a  hollow  up  above  Fred  Jennings'  store  at 
Wolf  Creek  and  catch  the  school  btis  there 
and  then  ride  four  miles  to  school.  So  I 
know  something  about  those  roads. 

I  have  always  supported  Federal  appropria- 
tions for  roads.  I  have  upon  many  occasions 
expressed  Interest  to  the  appropriate  state 
road  officials  In  behalf  of  various  secondary- 
roads  and  other  roads  In  the  State  which 
need  maintenance.  Improvement,  repair  and 
so  on. 

But  when  It  comes  to  maintaining  and  im- 
proving the  roads,  of  course,  you  know  that 
the  West  Virginia  State  Road  Commission 
has  Jurisdiction  over  that,  has  Jurisdiction 
over  determining  where  routes  will  run  and 
so  nn. 

So,  all  that  I  can  do.  when  it  comes  to  the 
practical  problems  of  various  constituents 
in  various  areas  of  West  Virginia,  is  to  refer 
their  problems  to  the  State  Road  Commis- 
sion. I  have  done  this  thousands  of  times 
for  people  all  over  West  Virginia.  I  refer  the 
letters  to  the  appropriate  State  Road  En- 
gineer who  has  a  number  of  counties  In  his 
Jurisdiction  and  who  has  Jurisdiction  over 
the  particular  road  about  which  a  constitu- 
ent has  written. 

I  state  all  that  to  say  this,  that  there  are 
only  two  things  I  can  do.  possibly  three. 
One  Is  to  support  legislation  if  any  comes 
before  the  Congress  dealing  with  our  high- 
way systems:  and,  secondly,  to  support  ap- 
propriations for  roads:  and  thirdly,  to  refer 
correspondence  which  comes  to  me  from 
Mrs.  Saulters  or  Mr.  F^ilcher.  whomever  It 
might  be.  to  the  West  Virginia  State  Road 
Commission  officials  for  their  attention  and 
let  them  report  back  to  me  as  to  what  they 
might  be  able  to  do.  In  some  Instances,  they 
say  they  can't  do  anything. 

Those  three  things  are  the  only  alterna- 
tives I  have.  I  have  always  given  my  sup- 
port to  the  appropriations  and  to  basic  legis- 


lation. When  I  was  a  member  of  the  West 
Virginia  State  Legislature.  I  did  the  same 
thing.  I  have  always  tried  to  accommodate 
constituents  who  write  about  their  loc.il 
road  matters.  I  will  continue  to  do  that. 

Mrs  Saulters.  We  are  asking  you  to  con- 
tinue to  use  your  Influence  and  maybe  make 
a  little  more  Impression. 

We  wouldn't  criticize  so  severely  If  wc 
could  get  better  road  lirtprovement  and  not 
wait  until  election  time  and  then  they  come 
around  and  do  a  little  something  to  the 
roads. 

Senator  Bvrd.  I  certiilnly  appreciate  the 
ne«d  for  Improving  our  road  system  In  West 
Virginia.  I  think  this  would  be  conducive  to 
the  attraction  of  more  industry  Into  the 
State  I  want  to  help  bring  this  about.  I 
certainly  do  support  the  Idea.  I  do  what 
I  can  In  this  regard,  and  have  done  so  rill 
through  the  years. 

Senator  Randolph  Is  on  the  committee 
which  has  Jurl.sdiction  over  roads.  He  has 
been  working  >ory  liard  only  last  week  for 
restoration  of  Appalachian  funds  for  roads. 
I  have  be*n  supporting  him  In  this  en- 
deavor. 

STATEMENT   OF    MRS.    JUUA    M.    WOODRl'FF 

Mrs.  WoooRurr.  I  h&ve  on  several  occasions 
met  with  the  Trl-County  Board  for  better 
roads.  Money  has  been  appropriated.  But 
McDowell  County  has  been  left  out.  I  want 
to  know  why  it  hivs  been  left  out.  The  money 
has   been   appropriated 

Senator  Byro.  I  can't  answer  that  question 
You  see.  what  we  on  the  Federal  level  do 
here  Is  appropriate  certain  moneys.  We  do 
not  determine  which  counties  get  them. 

Mrs  Woodruff.  It  Is  supposed  to  be  for 
the  three  counties.  Only  two  counties  are 
getting  it.  I  want  to  know  why  w:xs  Mc- 
Dowell C.'Unty  left  out. 

Senator  Byro.  I  think  this  is  a  determina- 
tion that  Is  made  on  the  Stiitc  level.  I  will 
be  glad  to  write  the  State  Road  Commis- 
sion and  ask  this  question  and  then  refer 
their  report  to  you. 

Would  that  be  helpful? 

Mrs.  Woodruff.  Yes. 

Senator  Byrd.  I  would  .suggest  to  Mrs. 
Morgan,  a  member  of  my  staff,  that  you  talk 
with  this  lady  after  the  meeting,  get  some 
details  on  this  particular  problem.  We  will 
refer  It   to  the  State  Road  Commission. 

Now.  may  I  say  at  this  point.  Mr.  Fulcher 
suggested  i  come  down  to  this  end. 

Mr.  PuLCHER.  Mot  necessarily  this  end. 

STATEMENT  OF  tlOW.ARD  MARCUM 

Mr  Marcum.  One  of  the  main  purposes 
we  came  down  Is  the  poverty  program.  It- 
self. 

Senator  Byrd,  I  was  a  candidate  for  the 
House  of  Delegates  and  a  candidate  for  the 
State  Senate  and  also  I  was  one  of  your 
most  staunch  supporters  last  spring. 

I  have  a  basic  problem  in  V.'est  Virginia. 
Our  basic  problem  in  West  Virginia  Is  the 
welfare  authorities  refuse  to  hear  us.  We  go 
to  the  local  county  ofBces.  We  are  treated 
in  a  very  inhumanltartan  way.  We  are  taken 
out  and.  In  some  cases,  some  are  thrown  In 
mental  Institutions.  We  don't  get  any  sanity 
trials.  We  go  to  the  Welfare  Commissioners' 
Office  In  Charleston.  We  are  not  heard  In 
Charleston.  In  many  cases,  we  can't  get  any 
Justice  through  the  press. 

These  are  matters  that  I  feel  are  bringing 
about  the  discord  that  we  have  In  the  State 
of  West  Virginia.  I  realize  that  these  are 
State  matters.  But  we  have  tried  them  local- 
ly and  we  can't  seem  to  get  anything  done. 

In  my  case,  the  politicians  had  It  In  for 
me  so  much  they  committed  me  to  a  mental 
Institution  without  a  sanity  trial.  I  could  not 
be  heard  In  any  board  meetings.  Up  to  this 
point,  I  still  receive  my  welfare  check 
through  a  county  agent.  We  feel  that  this 
Inhumanltartan  way  of  treating  us  Is  not 
Justice. 

We  would  Just  like  to  ask  your  influence 


to  try  to  straighten  these  matters  out  so 
that  we  can  be  treated  like  human  beings 
when  we  go  to  the  welfare  office. 

Another  thing.  There  is  the  matter  of  med- 
ical assistance.  We  can't  get  medical  assist- 
ance In  many  cases.  We  go  to  the  local  hos- 
plUils:  they  refuse  to  do  anything  for  us.  Wf 
go  to  the  Health  Department,  which  I  hav. 
done  on  several  occasions  in  Mercer  Count\ 
and  they  ignore  us.  We  feel  that  our  Ut\ 
money  Is  being  allocated  to  these  things  Yet 
we  don't  benefit  from  it  and  we  c.in't  be 
heard. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  >:';-.  jir. 

Senator  Byrd.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Marcum. 

As  you,  yourself,  pointed  out.  this  is  . 
matter  that  rests  with  State  officials  and 
State  departments  responsible  for  adminis- 
tering welfare  and  health  progr.ims. 

I  can  only  say  this.  If  this  kind  of  treat- 
ment to  which  you  have  referred  on  the  part 
of  welfare  officials  is  general  throughout  the 
State.  I  am  not  awore  of  it.  In  my  16  year.' 
In  the  Congress  I  have  had  many,  many  con- 
tacts with  welfare  officials  throughout  the 
state.  In  the  grout  majority  of  instances 
I  have  found  them  to  be  very  cooperative  li. 
my  eiforts  to  assi<it  people  who  write  to  me 
about  their  welfare  problems. 

Of  course,  you  are  going  to  find  some  peo- 
ple In  any  movement.  In  any  organization, 
or  in  any  program,  who  Just  do  not  conduct 
themselves  properly.  I  will  say  tl.ls.  First  of 
all.  if  I  were  you  and  if  I  felt  that  I  had  a 
complaint  which  was  general  in  nature, 
which  applies  to  many  welfare  employees  or 
most  of  them.  I  would  bring  this  matter  tn 
the  attention  of,  first,  the  Director  of  Wel- 
fare In  West  Virginia  and,  secondly,  to  the 
Governor. 

Mr.  Marcitm.  He  won't  hear  us.  I  went  to 
the  Governor,  to  Mr.  Crabtree  and  also  to 
the  Mental  Health  Director.  So  far  as  I  know 
they  have  not  done  anything.  We  can't  get 
anything  done  locally.  We  don't  feel  It  is  a 
local  matter. 

When  I  was  in  the  State  Hospital  In  Hunt- 
ington. I  found  they  were  from  all  over  the 
district  in  the  same  shape.  The  Welfare  De- 
partment had  sent  them  down  there.  No 
sanity  trial,  court  hearing  or  anything. 

Senator  Byrd.  I  think  I  have  to  state  that 
I  have  absolutely  no  Jurisdiction  over  the 
.-idmlnlstratlon  of  the  welfare  program  In 
West  Virginia.  I  will  be  glad  to  bring  the 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Director  of 
Welfare  in  West  Virginia  If  you  wish  to 
write  to  me  about  it.  Put  your  complaint  In 
writing,  be  specific  In  your  complaint,  tell 
me  who  v/ouldn't  hear  you.  tell  me  when  you 
went  to  the  Welfare  Department,  and  where 

Mr.  Marcu.m.  Mr.  McKenzie  is  the  gentle- 
man that  would  not  hear  me.  He  is  Welfare 
Commissioner. 

Senator  Byrd.  If  you  will  put  this  matter 
in  writing,  I  will  be  glad  to  bring  this  to 
the  attention  of  Mr,  McKenzie  or  Mr.  Lon 
Vincent.  V 

STATEMENT    OF   JIM    GRIFFIN 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  say  this  is  all  you  can 
do  but  when  people  write  you  letters  and 
then  you  In  turn  write  letters  back  to  certain 
people  whom  they  have  written  you  about, 
why  can't  you  keep  continually  looking  Into 
this  and  find  out  what  they  are  doing  about 
this?  If  they  are  not  doing  what  you  con- 
sider to  be  the  right  thing,  why  can't  you 
take  their  name? 

When  you  send  out  your  newsletters  or 
Congressional  Record  to  people,  why  can't 
you  'nclude  It  and  tell  the  people  that  so 
and  so  Is  not  doing  this  for  the  people  and 
so  and  so  Is  not  doing  this.  I  know  that  prob- 
ably It  would  be  Impossible  for  you  to  do 
this  but  you  could  give  It  a  good  try. 

Senator  Btro.  I  think  you  are  expecting 
too  much  of  a  human  being.  You  really  do 
not  understand  that  I  can't  personally,  look 
Into  every  case  that  comes  to  my  attention. 
There  are  hundreds  of  them  tbat  come  to 
my  attention  every  month. 
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Secondly,  1  don't  hive  any  authority  to 
-tep  into  a  situation  and  direct  the  State 
i.lficlals  to  do  this  or  that.  I  don't  have  the 
lacts  on  which  I  could  make  a  Judgment. 
Even  If  I  did  have  the  facts,  I  have  no  au- 
tliorlty  to  do  that. 

Tlie  Department  official  works  in  his  sphere 
of  responsibilities.  I  have  a  sphere  of  re- 
.sponslbllltles.  All  I  can  do  Is  contact  him, 
bring  a  matter  to  his  attention,  ask  that  It 
be  looked  Into,  and  tJiey  always  cooperate 
with  me  in  this  and  they  have  one  of  their 
o;ise  workers  or  other  representatives  go  out 
to  see  this  person  or  give  me  a  report  back, 
telling  me  what  the  faots  are. 

In  many  instances,  as  a  result  of  the  con- 
tact that  comes  to  me  .-ind  as  a  result  of  my 
referral  of  that  contact  to  the  particular 
department,  good  resillts  have  come  about. 
So,  there  are  m.iny  instances  in  which  this 
has  helped.  In  other  cises,  nothing  could  be 
done.  It  depend.s  on  the  facts  In  each  case. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Why  is  It  we  don't  hear  about 
it  if  good  results  come  iiboui? 

Senator  Byrd.  You  do.  If  you  are  the  person 
who  writes  to  me.  you  hear  about  It. 

Mr.  Griffin.  If  this  Is  something  that  con- 
cerns the  general  welfare — I  don't  under- 
stand your  definition  of  general  welfare — 
tlien  why  can't  all  people  hear  about  it  if  it 
concerns  general  welfare? 

Senator  Byrd.  In  the  first  place,  let  us  say 
you  write  to  me  about  a  welfare  problem 
th.at  concerns  you;  I  don't  feel  that  that  is  a 
m.itter  which  I  should  talk  to  this  lady 
about.  I  don't  think  tliat  is  a  matter  which 
I  should  write  her  about.  You  might  re.sent 
my  revelation  of  your  problem  to  the  public. 
If  this  lady  writes  me  about  a  problem  that 
concerns  her  and  her  family,  she  might  re- 
sent It  If  I  broadcast  it.  She  is  the  person 
who  wants  to  be  contacted. 

Then  there  are  other  practical  problems. 
If  I  send  out  a  newsletter,  I  only  have  so 
much  space  In  the  newsletter  and  that  news- 
letter costs  money  and  I  have  to  pay  for  a  lot 
of  that  paper  out  of  my  own  pocket  In  the 
run  of  a  year.  So,  there  are  practical  prob- 
lems. 

I  think  my  responsibility  Is  to  you  and  you 
only,  if  you  write  to  me  about  a  personal 
problem.  It  Is  my  responsibility  to  you  to 
bring  this  to  the  attention  of  the  appropri- 
ate authorities. 

You  know.  Mr.  Griffin,  I  get  thousands  of 
letters  every  year  concerning  problems  over 
which  I  have  absolutely  no  control.  People 
say,  'We  know  Senator  Byrd.  Let  us  write  to 
him.  If  he  can't  do  anything  about  this,  he 
can  at  least  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  peo- 
ple who  do  have  Jurisdiction." 

So,  I  try  to  help  people  who  write  to  me 
ribout  their  personal  problems.  But  there  is 
a  procediue  which  one  does  have  to  follow. 

I  think  that,  over  the  years,  there  are 
thousands  of  West  Virginians  who  would 
liave  to  say,  whether  they  like  me  or  not. 
they  would  have  to  say  that,  "Senator  Byrd 
has  done  something  for  me.  I  wrote  him 
.ibout  this  or  I  wrote  to  him  about  that. 
Maybe  he  could  not  be  helpful  but  at  least 
he  tried." 

STATEMENT  OF  WALLACE  DONALDSON 

Mr.  Donaldson.  I  made  several  trips  to  see 
you.  I  was  always  unable  to  get  to  see  you 
c-:\  different  things  that  I  wanted  to  talk  to 
yu  about. 

I  can  answer  this  question  for  the  young 
man  and  you  very  well.  Now,  the  welfare 
business  Is  In  the  hands  of  the  local  people. 
The  local  people  do  things  to  suit  them- 
selves. If  they  don't  like  your  looks,  they 
make  It  hard  for  you  like  this  gentleman  said 
over  here.  I  know  all  of  that  is  not  In  your 
hands  to  a  certain  extent  but  there  Is  a 
certain  amount  you  can  do. 

There  Is  one  thing  we  would  like.  We  want 
it  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  local  people 
and  we  want  It  In  the  hands  of  the  Federal 
Government.  I  know  the  conditions  of  differ- 
ent states  that  I  have  been  In  and  checked 


into.  I  know  what  I  have  done.  I  am  sure 
you  remember  I  am  the  one  that  walks  the 
streets  and  eats  out  of  garbage  cans  of  the 
stores  here  on  account  of  my  Social  Security; 
they  refused  to  pay.  That  is  something  else 
I  have  to  work  on. 

You  did  not  exactly  explain  to  him  it  Is 
not  In  the  Federal  Government's  hands 
which  It  should  be,  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's hands,  to  let  them  send  the  man  out 
to  see.  If  people  have  good  Jobs,  they  get 
their  families  in  on  these  Jobs  and  they  get 
higher  salaries  and  these  higher  salaries 
don't  get  around  to  the  i>eople  who  need 
them. 

I  know  some  who  are  millionaires,  the 
people  are  millionaires,  and  the  daughter  has 
the  job  in  charge  of  welfare  and  she  is  pay- 
ing, she  is  in  one  certain  State,  she  was 
paying  the  help  for  their  home  and  giving 
them  S40.  .She  has  a  colored  laay  working 
for  her.  These  were  white.  Tliey  were  only 
getting  $40  a  month  for  him  and  his  wife 
and  three  kids,  and  two  children  were  de- 
formed. When  I  went  to  him  about  it,  they 
said  there  is  nothing  we  can  do. 

I  have  so  much  to  say;  somebody  else  has 
something  to  say.  Still.  I  would  like  lo  get 
an  appointment  witli  yovi  and  the  rest  of 
the  Senators  to  talk  on  this  stuff  wlien  you 
have  time.  I  can't  do  all  the  talking  today 
that  I  want  to. 

Some  of  the  stuff  has  gotten  bad:  to  you 
what  1  have  said  about  you;  even  what  T  said 
about  the  President. 

I  have  an  eight  dollar  gas  bill  In  Tennes- 
see that  I  can't  pay  for.  I  am  sick  and  dis- 
abled: I  haven't  worked  for  12  years.  This 
should  be  took  out.  That  Is  one  thing  I  want 
you  to  help  talk  about  to  the  rest  of  the 
Senators  and  Congressmen.  We  should  have 
nothing  under  .$2,000  a  month.  I  £ee  where 
they  are  asking  for  $2,000  a  month  for  yoti 
Senators  and  Congressmen  as  a  pension.  Now, 
they  don't  want  to  give  5200  a  month  to  the 
poor  people. 

The  money  will  not  be  going  to  Vietnam 
to  kill  and  destroy.  I  was  In  World  War  II. 
This  is  what  I  got'out  of  it.  What  we  should 
talk  on  is  to  try  to  see  if  we  can't  get  a  little 
of  that  money  there  that  Johnson  is  asking 
for  to  send  our  young  men  to  the  slaughter- 
ing pen  eight  to  10.000  miles  away  to  be 
killed.  And  they  run  a  black  market  over 
there. 

We  are  not  fighting  Communism.  We  are 
just  fighting  to  get  away  from  home  and  de- 
.=:troy.  What  do  some  of  these  airplanes  cost 
to  be  shot  down?  If  we  had  the  right  kind 
of  Government,  we  would  not  have  to  be 
down  in  the  mvid.  Of  course,  mud  does  not 
bother  me.  I  used  to  go  after  mud  turtles. 
Thousands  of  people  have  families  where 
children  are  under  nourished,  that  I  know  of 
in  different  states,  not  only  In  West  Virginia 
but  other  states.  I  am  sure  If  you  and  the 
other  Congressmen  don't  get  together  and 
see  that  there  Is  something  done — we  are 
going  to  get  behind  and  push.  There  Is  a  lot 
of  stuff  I  would  like  to  talk  about  on  the 
District  but  being  we  don't  have  time  I  won't 
talk  about  that,  that  I  ran  into. 

Senator  Byrd.  Are  you  located  in  the  Dis- 
trict. Mr.  Donaldson? 

Mr.  DONALDSON.  I  am  now. 
Senator  Byrd.  You  say  you  have  been  to  my 
office  and  haven't  been  able  to  see  me.  Of 
course,  I  am  Chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
AS  a  result  of  that  position — which  I  did  not 
seek — there  are  lots  of  people  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  who  want  to  see  me.  Obviously, 

I  can't  see  all  the  people  In  the  city 

Mr.  Donaldson.  I  understand  very  well. 
Senator  Byrd.  Who  want  appointments 
with  me.  So,  I  tell  my  secretary — as  much  as 
she  possibly  can  do  it — to  confine  my  ap- 
pointments to  people  who  are  West  Vir- 
ginians. After  all,  I  devote  many,  many  hours 
and  days  to  District  problems  during  hearings 
and  Eo  on. 


For  example,  I  told  Mr.  Fulcher  I  would 
like  to  confine  this  meeting  to  West  Vir- 
ginians because,  as  I  said,  they  are  the  people 
who  elected  me  and  the  people  to  whom  I  am 
responsible  and  I  feel  I  have  a  responsibility 
to  meet  with  them.  But  I  don't  want  to  talk  to 
people  from  New  York,  Kentucky  and  these 
other  places.  I  just  don't  have  that  kind  of 
time. 

But  I  must  take  time  to  talk  to  my  people 
from  West  Virginia.  That  Is  the  reason  you 
may  not  have  had  an  opportunity  to  get  an 
appointment  witli  me. 

As  to  the  problem  you  have  raised,  that  of 
liaving  the  Federal  Government  administer 
these  many  program.s,  I  really  don't  believe 
that  would  be  feasible.  I  think  that  the 
people  at  the  local  level  can  best  administer 
these  programs.  They  know  the  people  with 
whom  they  have  to  deal  every  day.  They  are 
the  people  who  are  best  qualified  to  do  this 
kind  of  work. 

Then,  too,  I  feel  Diat  If  the  State  is  Roing 
to  have  to  come  up  with  its  own  moneys  to 
match  many  of  these  programs.  I  think  that 
the  State  should  have  this  prerogative,  If  I 
might  xise  the  word,  of  administering  the 
programs.  I  think  it  would  really  be  unwieldy 
and  unworkable  to  expect  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  move  into  the  States  and  coun- 
ties and  administer  the  programs.  Now,  we 
may  differ  on  this.  You  have  jour  view  point 
and  I  have  expressed  mine. 

Mr.  Donaldson.  The  difference  is  this.  I 
was  talking  to  a  lady  from  another  state 
There  are  two  i>eople  working  in  the  w"l- 
fare.  I  know  In  another  state  where  there  are 
three  working  for  the  Federal  Government. 
One  is  getting  $12,000  a  year.  This  is  three 
In  the  same  family,  one  getting  $6,000  work- 
ing for  welfare  and  the  other  is  getting  87.000. 

Now,  if  the  Federal  Government  Is  going 
to  put  this  money  up,  a  certain  amount, 
which  is  from  the  taxpayers  throughout  the 
United  States,  I  feel  they  should  step  in 
and  have  more  say  Ir  this  and  still  leave  it 
In  the  hands  of  the  lOcal  state.  Tlie  Federal 
Government  is  putting  up  more  money  than 
the  state. 

Senator  Byrd.  In  some  Instances,  perhaps. 

Mr.  Donaldson.  Then  they  should  have 
more  say.  I  feel  the  Federal  Government 
should  have  more  say  and  see  that  this  Is 
carried  out  right  and  the  right  ones  get 
what  they  are  entitled  to.  Each  state  can  set 
its  program,  how  much  It  takes. 

It  costs  more  for  a  man  to  live  In  Wash- 
ington or  In  Arlington  than  it  does  in  West 
Virginia.  If  the  Federal  Government  sets  a 
standard  for  It,  we  know  what  to  do.  Then 
w^e  win  get  these  grafters  out.  When  a  dol- 
lar Is  appropriated,  by  the  time  It  gets  around 
to  the  people  entitled  to  It.  they  only  get 
two  and  a  half  to  three  per  cent  out  of  the 
dollar. 

Senator  Byrd.  Y^ou  have  a  point  there.  A 
lot  of  money  that  the  Congress  has  appropri- 
ated for  the  poor  has  never  really  gotten 
down  to  the  poor. 

I  think  the  lady  is  next.  She  wanted  to 
speak,  but  I  wanted  this  gentleman  to  finish 
his  statement  first. 

STATEMENT    OP    MRS.    SHELVA    THOMPSON 

Mrs.  Thompson.  My  question  is.  In  West 
Virginia  why  is  It  that  the  men  on  ADC  don't 
have  the  proper  training?  What  training  they 
do  have,  there  are  no  jobs  for,  and  there  is  a 
law  that  states  that  If  they  get  a  Job,  if  the 
Department  of  Welfare  gives  them  a  job  out 
of  state  that  people  from  West  Virginia  can 
be  shipped  off  to  other  states.  Unless  they 
go,  their  checks  are  cut  off  at  home.  Why 
can't  we  have  proper  training  at  Jobs  in  West 
Virginia  for  the  people  that  are  trained? 

I  would  like  to  know  what  you  can  do 
about  this  problem. 

Senator  Btrd.  I  am  not  sure  I  really  get  the 
point  of  your  question. 

Mrs.  Thompson.  Theic  Is  supposed  to  be  a 
training  program  set  up  and  under  ADC  In 
West  Virginia  but  there  are  no  Jobs  for  these 
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men.  They  find  them  a  Job  out  of  state.  They 
tell  them  to  pack  their  families  up  and  leave 
West  Virginia  to  go  to  this  Job  or  else  the 
check  win  be  cut  off  In  the  SUte  of  West 
Virginia. 

Why  aren't  there  Jobs  to  match  the  train- 
ing that  they  get  and  why  Isn't  there  more 
training  for  the  people? 

Senator  Byrd.  I  think  you  have  touched  on 
something  that  probably  is  not  confined  to 
West  Virginia  or  to  the  AFDCUP  program 
there.  This  has  been  a  common  complaint, 
to  wu.  that  people  are  trained  for  Jobs  which 
don't  exist.  Once  their  training  is  completed, 
there  are  no  Jobs.  This  Is  a  meritorious  point 
you  have  raised.  I  think  we  Just  have  to  try 
to  Improve  our  manpower  training  programs 
and  other  programs  that  are  calculated  to 
Improve  and  to  develop  and  to  diversify  the 
skills  of  people,  and  we  have  to  try  to  co- 
ordinate this  somehow  with  the  needs  of  the 
Job  market. 

I  think  there  Is  room  for  improvement 
here.  We  must  try  to  train  people  for  Jobs 
that  do  exist. 

Let  me  say  that  with  regard  to  the  AFDCUP 
program'  in  West  Virginia.  I  and  Senator 
Randolph  and  Governor  Barron  met  several 
years  ago  with  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare— I  believe  It  was  Secre- 
tary Rlblcoff  at  that  Ume — in  West  Virginia, 
when  the  matter  was  under  discussion  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  would  have  this  Job 
program  in  West  Virginia.  It  was  through 
our  efforts  that  this  program  was  brought 
to  West  Virginia. 

I  cannot  answer  your  question  specifically. 
Mrs.  Thompson,  as  to  the  situation  In  Boone 
County.  I  don't  know  the  facts.  But  I  think 
that  you  have  raised  a  point  that  is  often 
talked  about  here  in  Congress,  too.  and 
.imong  the  Government  agencies  in  Wash- 
ington, and  I  think  we  are  striving  to  im- 
prove training  programs  so  that  there  will  be 
a  Job  slot  into  which  the  person  can  fit  once 
he  has  completed  hU  training. 

STATEMENT    OF    JAMES    JtJOE 

Mr.  JuDB.  We  had  an  understanding  in 
1966.  $309  000  appropriation  for  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act.  We 
had  four  schools  In  West  Virginia.  We  had 
one  m  Boone  County;  16  graduated.  This  Is 
a  maintenance  mechanics  school.  At  the 
same  time  they  graduated,  they  needed  five 
mechanics  at  Westmoreland  Coal  Company. 
They  would  not  hire  these  guys  that  went 
through  the  manpower  training  because  they 
say  they  were  on  welfare.  ADC,  there  was  a 
black  list  among  the  coal  mines  after  we 
begxm   training,  graduated  from  schools. 

They  said  it  was  a  waste  of  taxpayers 
money,  with  which  I  agree,  if  you  don't  have 
guaranteed  a  job  after  you  get  the  training, 
hydraulics,  also  welding.  About  90  per  cent 
of  the  men  still  are  on  welfare.  They  have 
to  leave  the  state.  There  are  no  Jobs  there. 
They  won't  hire  them  in  the  mines  because 
they  worked  on  the  ADC  program. 

I  worked  13  months.  They  need  mechanics 
Now  they  wont  hire  us.  I  think  we  should  be 
guaranteed  Job*  If  we  are  going  to  spend  all 
this  Federal  money  to  take  training  for  48 
weeks  and  cant  get  Jobs.  I  think  what  we 
need  is  guaranteed  Jobs  after  we  take  the 
manpower  development  training  In  West 
Virginia. 

Senator  Bthb.  You  have  addressed  yourself 
to  the  same  point  the  lady  raised 

STATEMENT    OF    MKS.     JUANTTA     BKAtTN 

Mrs.  Brattn.  I  am  wondering  about  these 
food  stamps.  The  commodities  are  piven  free. 
We  have  to  pay  for  these  food  stamps.  The 
commodities  that  are  given  out  now  are  go- 
ing to  people  who  really  don't  need  them.  Us 
poor  people  need  them.  But  they  put  them  in 
the  city  dumps.  You  see  cornmeal  and  this 
powdered  milk  and  all  that  stuff. 

I  would  be  glad  to  have  It.  These  people 
who  are  getting  It  free,  they  don't  hpprecl- 
ate  it. 


Senator  Byrd.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
a  State  cannot  participate  In  both  pro- 
grams— the  food  stamp  program  and  the 
commodity  distribution  program.  We  used  to 
have  the  commodity  distribution  program  in 
West  Virginia.  In  1961,  we  initiated  the  food 
stamp  program  and  I  believe  four  or  five 
counties  in  West  Virginia  were  partlclpanU 
in  that  program  Initially.  Today  It  has  spread 
to  all  35  counties. 

When  a  state  participates  throughout  the 
boundaries  thereof  In  one  or  the  other  pro- 
gram. It  cannot  participate  In  the  second  of 
the  two  programs.  So.  West  Virginia  is  now 
participating  in  the  food  stamp  program 
throughout  the  state. 

I  believe  there  must  be  some  misunder- 
standing here  as  to  surplus  food  commodities 
because  I  don't  think  that  the  state  Is  still 
distributing  these  commodities  except  to 
schools. 

Mrs.  Brattn.  Yes:  they  ape. 
Senator  Byrd.  Of  course,  I  can't  dispute 
your  word;  I  would  not  attempt  to.  You  might 
want  to  check  again  on  It. 

I  seriously  doubt  that  the  state  would  be 
permitted  to  distribute  surplus  commodities 
except  to  schools.  It  certainly  would  not  be 
able  to  have  the  direct  surplus  commodities 
distribution  program  as  it  once  had.  now  that 
it  has  the  food  stamp  program. 

Mrs.  BRAtTN.  Why  do  they  give  conunodl- 
tles  free  to  feed  the  children?  We  still  have 
to  raise  money  to  pay  for  our  kids'  food.  We 
have  to  pay  for  every  little  piece  of  paper 
and  everything  we  get. 

Senator  Byrd.  The  school  lunch  program 
and  the  school  breakfast  program  are  op- 
erating in  some  communities,  in  some  areas. 
They  are  not  universal  throughout  West  Vir- 
ginia that  Is  true.  Under  the  law.  If  I  under- 
stand It.  this  Is  a  matching  proposition.  The 
states,  counties,  local  communities,  have  to 
put  up  a  certain  amount  of  matching  moneys 
In  order  to  get  the  Federal  money. 

Now,  I  believe  that  in  some  counties,  not 
only  in  West  Virginia,  but  also  in  other 
states,  the  local  contribution  by  the  stu- 
denu  constitutes  all  of  the  matching  funds 
that  are  collected.  In  other  words.  County 
A  may  not  be  able  to  contribute  matching 
money.  School  A,  let  us  take  the  school,  let 
us  take  Sophia;  I  don't  know  what  the  facts 
are  concerning  that  school,  but  let  us  take 
the  school  at  Sophia;  let  us  say  that  It  is 
an  area  that  is  hard  hit;  they  don't  have  the 
money.  Well,  you  are  between  a  rock  and  a 
hard  place,  as  they  say.  That  is  the  area 
that  needs  the  school  lunch  program  the 
most.  The  people  are  poor.  That  is  where 
they  need  it  most. 

Yet.  the  school  can't  come  up  with  its 
contribution;  the  students  cant  come  up 
with  any  money;  therefore,  there  Is  no  local 
matching  fund.  And  the  Federal  program,  as 
I  understand  It.  would  not  be  participated 
in  at  that  school. 

You  have  put  your  finger  on  a  real  prob- 
lem. The  Congress  Is  aware  of  It.  I  think  there 
should  be  legislation  and  there  should  be 
administrative  action  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  which  would  make  it  possible 
for  all  needy  children  to  be  able  to  partici- 
pate m  the  school  lunch  program.  I  think  the 
Congress  is  working  toward  this. 

Mrs.  Braun.  Why  cant  they  put  the  food 
stamps  down  cheaper  for  people  to  buy  them? 

Senator  Byrd.  I  think  they  should. 

Mrs.  Braun.  Because  we  can't  get  things 
such  as  soap  after  we  get  the  stamps.  We 
don't  want  to  eat  our  food  with  dirty  hands. 

Senator  Byrd.  You  have  touched  on  two 
additional  problems. 

Mrs.  Braun.  They  go  out  here  and  they  can 
buy  pop,  they  can  buy  candy,  all  kinds  of 
cookies  and  stuff  with  food  stamps.  Why 
couldn't  we  reverse  that? 

Senator  Byrd.  You  have  touched  on  two 
problems.  I  think  the  price  of  the  food  stamps 
ought  to  be  lower.  You  have  also  touched  on 
the  problem  of  confining  the  use  of  food 


stamps  to  the  purchase  of  food  stuff.  Let  us 
take  the  first  point. 

I  think  that  the  food  stamps  should  be 
made  available  at  a  lower  price  because  in 
m.any  instances  the  poor  person,  having 
to  work  out  of  a  small  budget,  perhaps  hav- 
ing to  pay  a  fairly  high  rent,  does  not  hiive. 
in  his  Judgment,  the  money  to  spend  lor 
food  stamps  and  pay  the  rent  and  so  on  I 
think  this  should  be  done  and  I  have  .ad- 
vocated that  food  stamps  be  made  available 
at  lower  costs. 

I  was  talking,  in  the  Appropriations  Siiij- 
committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Just  this  week  with  the  DC.  Director  of  Wel- 
fare. I  suggested  that  one  of  the  solutidns, 
to  this  problem  about  which  you  have 
spoken,  would  be  that  the  price  of  t'-'<ti 
stamps  be  lowered. 

There  Is  another  problem  Involved  here 
How  many  people  really  know  that  there  i.s 
a  food  stamp  program  available  to  them  and 
how  many  people  are  really  edvicated  as  to  the 
benefits  that  can  be  derived  from  that  food 
stamp  program?  I  doubt  that  there  are  many 
members  of  Congress,  even,  who  know  that  .'lO 
cents  can  buy  $14  worth  of  food  stamps  if  tne 
individual's  income  is  between  zero  dollars 
and  $19.99.  I  doubt  if  this  is  known. 

I  believe  that  in  some  areas,  and  maybe  in 
West  Virglna,  this  amount  has  been  reduced 
so  that  an  individual  can  buy  the  $14  worth 
of  food  stamps  for  25  cents,  depending  on 
his  Income.  It  is  an  emergency  program. 

A  moment  ago,  I  referred  to  legislation  in 
the  Congress  that  would  help  treat  this  sit- 
uation. I  understand  that  there  Is  legislation 
In  the  House  which  would  provide  $100  mil- 
lion annually  especially  for  children  from 
families  with  income  imder  $3,000  throuph- 
out  the  nation.  So  there  Is  the  problem  of 
education.  There  are  too  many  people  who 
don't  know  just  what  benefits  would  accrue 
to  them  as  a  result  of  their  participation. 
Now.  as  to  the  purchase  of  soap,  let  us 
say,  I  think  we  have  to  remember  that  this 
is  a  program  which  Is  dedicated  to  the  pro- 
vision of  an  adequate  diet  to  needy  people 
If  soap  can  be  purchased,  where  do  we  stop? 
The  next  thing  would  be  washing  powder: 
the  next  thing  would  be  BrlUo  pads;  the  next 
thing  would  be  a  wash  cloth;  then  a  broom 
and  a  mop.  The  first  thing  we  know  people 
would  be  buying  everything  with  their  food 
stamps  except  the  food  which  they  sorely 
need.  This  Is  the  rationale  behind  the  regu- 
lation. 

I  asked  the  Deputy  Director  of  Welfare 
in  the  District  the  other  day  about  this,  is 
to  whether  or  not  he  feels  that  It  Is  wise  to 
confine  It  to  foods  and  whether  there  should 
be  some  charge  for  the  stamps.  He  said  yes. 

I  think  t  should  state  here  that  the  fact 
that  you  can  take  "X"  dollars,  let  us  say  $10. 
and  you  can  buy  $15  worth  of  stamps — and 
these  are  not  standard  figures  at  all;  tbrse 
are  just  figures  I  am  using  for  our  purposes 
here — you  have  been  able  to  buy  $15  worth 
of  food  with  $10.  Two  years  ago,  you  would 
have  had  to  pay  $15  for  that  food  becau.?e 
there  wasn't  any  food  stamp  program.  There- 
fore, you  have  five  dollars  now,  as  a  result  of 
the  food  stamp  program,  which  you  dont 
have  to  spend  for  that  same  food  and  which 
you  can  use  for  a  little  soap  and  a  mop,  per- 
haps, and  a  box  of  washing  powder. 

So,  I  think  we  are  missing  the  point  when 
we  say  that,  just  because  you  can't  use  food 
stamps  to  buy  soap,  you  are  prohibited  from 
buying  soap.  The  food  stamp  fvmds  free  other 
funds  with  which  you  can  buy  soap. 

Mrs.  Thompson.  I  believe  the  welfare  pro- 
gram and  the  AFDC  program  Is  fimded  by 
the  Federal  Government,  Is  It  not? 

Senator  Byrd.  They  are  both  ftmded  with 
Federal  funds  and  State  funds. 

Mrs.  Thompson.  Then  why  can't  the  Fed- 
eral Government  control?  Instead  of  being 
controlled  on  a  local  level,  why  can't  the  Fed- 
eral Govenunent  have   some  authority  and 
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.some  control  over  th«  system  the  way  It  Is 
run? 

Senator  Byrd.  It  does  have  some  control 
but  the  State  also  has  some  control. 

Mrs.  THOMPSON.  Is  there  any  way  you  can 
use  your  influence  and  power  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  West  Virginia  to  get  equal 
rights  for  the  people  on  AFDCU?  Like  the 
gentleman  said  about  the  Job  training,  is 
there  any  way  you  can  use  your  office  to 
get  these  problems  solved  within  the  State 
since  you  are  an  elected  official  by  these 
people  to  help  them? 

Senator  Byrd.  I  am  afraid  you  are  speak- 
ing In  terms  that  are  entirely  too  general.  In 
the  first  place,  I  think  you  are  asking  me  to 
do  something  that  would  not  be  feasible. 
Mrs.  Thompson.  Why  would  It  not  be? 
Senator  Byrd.  As  I  stated  earlier,  there 
must  be  some  state  control,  some  state  re- 
tiuirements.  some  state  guidelines. 

Mrs.  Thompson.  What  are  you  going  to 
do?  If  you  go  to  the  state,  they  won't  do  any- 
thing. So,  we  come  to  our  elected  officials. 
If  we  cant  get  help  from  the  people  we 
elected  and  put  In  office,  what  are  the  poor 
people  to  do? 

Senator  Byrd.  We  went  over  this  once  a  few 
minutes  ago  and  I  told  the  party  I  would  be 
glad  to  refer  any  particular  problem  to  the 
appropriate  officials. 

Getting  back  to  your  point  abovit  food 
stamps,  I  think  I  have  Just  indicated  that 
there  Is  a  great  deal  of  room  here  for  Im- 
provement of  the  program.  I  think  I  have 
.lireadv  Indicated  that  I  am  In  favor  of  this. 
I  have  introduced  legislation  which  I  have 
rilready  described.  I  have  contacted  the  De- 
l)artment  of  Agriculture  asking  that  certain 
administrative  procedures,  which  can  be 
..Itered.  be  altered. 

Mrs.  Thompson.  I  was  not  talking  about 
this.  The  other  lady  was.  I  was  talking  about 
the  AFDCU. 
Senator  Byrd.  You  cited  her  problem. 
Mrs.  Thompson.  My  problem  was  AFDCU. 
Why  can't  there  be  more  training?  Why 
can't  there  be  more  Jobs? 

Senator  Byrd.  I  am  not  sure  anybody  can 
answer  this  type  of  question.  I  can't  tell  you 
why  there  can't  be  more  Jobs  in  your  par- 
ticular county. 

Mrs.  Thompson.  1  am  talking  about  the 
whole  state.  I  am  not  talking  about  your 
countv. 

Senator  Byrd.  Thtse  things  are  not  all  to 
be  viewed  as  the  responslbUlty  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Private  Industry  helps  to 
provide  some  of  these  jobs.  I  think  you  can 
only  do  FO  much  with  what  you  have  to  do 
with. 

I  indicated  earlier  that  I  felt  that  there 
was  a  recognition  of  the  fact  to  which  you 
have  alluded — that  there  are  not  always  slots 
in  which  to  put  people.  There  Is  a  recognition 
uf  the  need,  and  we  must  hope  to  treat  the 
problem.  That  is  all  I  can  say  to  you  in 
response  to  your  question. 

STATEMENT  OF  MIKE  POZEKA 

Mr.  PozEKA.  We  have  come  here  today  rep- 
resenting the  people  of  West  Virginia.  We 
nave  been  Ignored  for  many  a  year.  We  have 
been  held  down  In  education.  We  know  just 
what  they  wanted  to  teach  us.  But  we  are 
wising  up  today  and  we  are  going  to  have  a 
new  West  Virginia.  We  are  going  to  have 
probably  a  new  Senator  to  go  with  It,  some- 
body who  can  Identify  himself  with  the 
State  of  West  Virginia. 

West  Virginia  is  going  to  go  on  the  move. 
We  are  tired  of  drinking  powdered  milk  that 
causes  us  to  have  silicosis  on  the  stomach 
like  bug  dust  on  our  lungs.  We  are  tired  of 
eating  cheese  that  has  been  mashed  and 
pressed  together  as  the  rich  would  oppresj 
the  poor. 

We  need  representation.  We  need  a  West 
Virginian  in  Congress,  In  the  Senate.  We 
need  someone  to  stand  and  walk  with  West 
Virginia. 

I  am  proud.  Senator  Byrd,  of  my  home 


state.  Mountaineers  are  always  free  but  we 
have  become  slaves  in  otir  own  state.  We  are 
emigrants  that  have  to  go  to  Ohio  and  work 
and  send  money  back  to  the  State  of  West 
Virginia  and  there  the  merchants  feed  upon 
the  poor  like  leeches,  and  become  high  in 
society  and  the  poor  get  poorer. 

I  am  here  with  this  body  of  West  Vir- 
ginians, my  people,  and  I  love  my  people.  I 
am  going  to  fight  for  West  Virglna.  We  have 
become  what  we  are  today  as  we  have  been 
termed  riffraff.  I  heard  that  It  came  directly 
from  you;  I  don't  know.  But  we  don't  want 
to  be  termed  riffraff.  We  want  to  be  termed 
and  called  West  Virginians.  We  want  to  be 
free  people  In  a  free  society  so  that  we  might 
be  able  to  voice  our  opinion. 

We  want  to  be  people  who  can  work  with 
our  own  hands  In  our  own  culture,  in  our 
own  state  and  provide  for  our  very  own.  We 
dont  want  to  be  leeches  on  the  Federal 
Government  but  we  do  need  help.  We  need 
programs  to  set  up,  something  we  can  see  and 
feel  with  our  own  eyes. 

We  have  not  been  Identified  with  you. 
Senator  Byrd,  for  a  while,  it  does  not  seem, 
only  like  through  the  Raleigh  Register  and 
Beckley  Post-Herald,  through  Editor  Hottle. 
There  have  been  rebuttals  back  and  forth 
and  we  don't  understand  them.  We  are  at 
our  wits'  ends  wondering  why.  We  would  like 
you  to  take  sides,  one  side  or  the  other.  We 
want  to  know  how  you  feel  about  the  people 
of  West  Virginia  and  what  are  your  inten- 
tions for  the  people  of  West  Virginia  and,  if 
possible.  If  you  can  find  enough  time,  to 
leave  Washington,  DC.  and  the  nice  environ- 
ment, that  you  might  come  down  to  the  poor 
communities  and  see  for  yourself  and  tell 
the  people  how  you  feel  about  what  you  see 
and  tell  the  rest  of  the  nation. 

All  the  money  is  going  into  Vietnam.  They 
say  the  Federal  Government  pays  too  much 
to  the  people  of  West  Virginia  and  the  poor. 
They  get  money,  send  24,000  men  to  be 
slaughtered,  part  of  them  are  West  Vir- 
ginians. I  don't  know  whether  we  call  that 
justice  or  not  while  we  look  to  our  people 
being  slaughtered.  They  say  we  are  fighting 
Communists  but  yet  I  hear  there  are  ap- 
proximately 55.000  Communists  In  New  York 
City  alone. 

I  wonder  why  we  don't  fight  Communists 
in  our  own  country  if  they  are  so  aggressive 
to  our  party  and  democratic  way  of  life.  We 
need  to  stand  as  Americans,  and  stand  as 
West  Virginians.  We  are  going  to  move  on. 
I  think  with  all  of  the  God-glvlng  ability 
that  the  Lord  has  given  you  we  are  looking 
for  leadership.  We  expect  to  find  that  In  you 
from  your  affiliation  with  the  church  of  the 
living  God  that  you  so  proclaim.  God  Is  being 
thrown  out  of  public  places  so  that  we  can't 
worship  God  In  spirit  and  In  truth. 

We   need   a  solid   foundation   and   we   are 
going  to  have  It,  Senator  Byrd. 
Thank  you. 

Senator  Byrd.  Thank  you. 
I  am  going  to  take  your  points  and  address 
myself  to  them.  I  think  I  owe  this  responsi- 
bility to  you. 

Mr.  PozEKA.  I  would  appreciate  It. 
Senator  Byrd.  I  don't  shirk  my  responsi- 
bility. 

To    begin    with,    you    Indicated    that    you 
probably  would  have  a  new  Senator. 

Mr.  PozEKA.  It  Is  a  possibility.  It  Is  In  the 
wind. 

Senator  Byrd.  You  said  probably.  I  wrote  it 
down.  Let  me  say  to  you.  I  cut  pork  chops  and 
I  worked  in  a  service  station  and  I  worked  In 
the  ship  yards  as  a  welder  before  I  became  a 
United  States  Senator.  And  I  can  do  It  again. 
Secondly,  you  say  that  you  are  tired  of 
having  surplus  commodities.  So  am  I.  I  have 
supported.  I  think— I  have  gone  over  this  a 
number  of  times  this  morning— I  supported 
the  food  stamp  program.  I  want  to  Improve 
the  food  stamp  program.  I  fought  for  you  to 
have  more  surplus  commodities,  a  greater 
quantity  of  them  and  a  greater  variety  of 
them. 


I  came  to  Raleigh  County  and  visited 
homes  there  back  when  we  only  had  the  sur- 
plus commodities  distribution  program.  So, 
you  are  not  alone  on  hoping  for  something 
better  than  surplus  commodities.  You  are  not 
talking  to  deaf  ears,  and  you  are  not  telling 
me  about  something  which  I  have  not  al- 
ready known,  and  I  have  done  something 
about  It.  You  say  you  need  someone  to  voice 
the  problems  of  West  Virginia. 
Mr.  PozEKA.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Byrd.  I  don't  know  where  you 
could  go  and  find  better  representation  than 
you  have  had  in  your  two  present  Senators. 
You  may  try  to  laugh  about  that  but  we 
liave  to  be  reasonable  about  these  things 
and  look  at  the  record.  The  record  will  show. 
You  have  good  representation  from  West 
Virginia.  You  have  two  Senators  who  speak 
up  about  the  problems  of  West  Virginia.  You 
have  members  of  the  House  of  Represent;»- 
tives  who  do  this.  You  will  never  liave  any- 
one. Mr.  Pozeka.  who  works  harder  for  the 
people  of  West  Virginia,  longer  hours,  than 
does  Senator  Byrd  for  his  people.  You  will 
never   improve   on   that. 

I  do  not  have  to  belabor  this  point  be- 
cause the  people  of  West  Virginia  know  It. 
You  say  you  don't;  that  Is  all  right.  There 
are  people  who  will  never  agree.  There  are 
people  who  come  with  closed  minds  and  who 
don't  want  to  listen.  But  other  people.  Sena- 
tors here,  people  in  the  Government,  in  this 
city,  they  know  that  Senator  Byrd  from  West 
Virginia  Is  one  of  the  hardest  working  Sena- 
tors who  ever  came  to  this  Senate  And  I  am 
working  for  you,  and  I  have  done  a  lot  of 
good. 

The  lady  Is  shaking  her  head.  But  that  does 
not  alter  the  facts. 

You  speak  about  merchants  who  feed  upon 
the  poor  like  leeches.  There  may  be  some 
merchants  who  do  this  but  I  don't  think  you 
can  make  a  broad  generalization  that  applies 
to  merchants  who  feed  upon  the  poor  like 
leeches.  I  don't  believe  they  all  do  this  or 
that  most  or  many  of  them  do  this. 

I  was  once  upon  a  time  a  little  merchant, 
myself,  in  Sophia.  I  can  remember.  Mr. 
Pozeka.  the  strike  In  1950.  It  was  a  long 
strike  of  several  months'  duration.  I  can 
remember  the  time  when  the  coal  miners 
in  that  area  could  not  get  food  to  feed  their 
children.  They  came  to  me;  the  LUlybrook 
local  union  sent  people  to  me  who  could  not 
get  credit  anywhere  else.  They  sent  people 
to  me  who  did  not  ordinarily  trade  with  me. 
They   were   not  my  customers   ordinarily. 

But  when  times  got  hard  and  the  going 
got  rough,  they  came  to  me.  Of  course,  I 
still  had  my  own  customers  to  take  care  of. 
I  gave  them  credit  with  which  they  could 
buy  groceries  and  feed  their  children.  There 
are  many  of  those  people  today  In  Raleigh 
County  who  can  say,  "Well,  Senator  Byrd 
fed  me  and  my  children  when  we  couldn't 
get  food  elsewhere."  Some  of  them  never 
did  pay  me  and  never  will.  So,  not  all  mer- 
chants try  to  feed  upon  the  poor  like  leeches. 
Now,  you  say  you  are  going  to  fight  for 
West  Virginia.  You  are  not  by  yourself.  I 
have  been  fighting  for  West  Virginia  a  long 
time. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  when  a  lot  of  you 
are  sleeping,  I  am  working  for  West  Virginia. 
Mr.  Pozeka.  Senator,  could  we  have  closer 
contact  with  you? 

Senator  Byrd.  I  am  getting  to  that.  You 
mentioned  that.  You  said  something  to  the 
effect  that  I  won't  take  the  time  to  go  to 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  Pozeka.  Would  you  take  the  time? 
Senator  Byrd.  I  do.  In  the  first  place,  you 
elect  me  to  do  a  job  here.  I  am  on  the  Job. 
I  am  working  for  you.  I  can't  be  In  two  places 
at  once.  I  can't  be  on  the  Job  here  where  I 
am  supposed  to  be,  voting  for  your  programs, 
contacting  the  Federal  departments  In  be- 
half of  your  problem;  I  can't  be  here  and 
down  in  the  State  of  West  Virginia  at  the 
same  time.  I  can't  be  In  West  Virginia  and 
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serve  you  here  when  vital  Issues  are  In  the 
Senate  to  be  voted  on. 

Last  vear.  the  Congress  did  not  adjoxun 
until  December  15th.  Now.  this  did  not  leave 
me  any  time  to  get  Into  West  Virginia  But. 
every  year  I  get  Into  every  county  In  West 
Virginia,  with  the  exception  of  last  year— 
as  I  say,  we  were  In  session  until  the  mid- 
dle of  December.  The  year  before  last.  I  went 
Into  every  county.  The  year  before  that, 
every  county  Even  last  year,  when  we  were 
In  session  until  December  15th  I  believe  I 
went  Into  some  20  counties  out  of  55. 

So.  I  do  get  back  Into  West  Virginia 
Maybe  you  dont  know  this  but  I  have  stated 
the  facts;  I  do  get  back  into  the  State  of 
We<^t  Virginia. 

You  asked  me  to  take  sides.  I  do  take 
sides  I  t;>ke  sides  on  difficult  Issues  I  Uke 
sides  when  I  know  the  facta  When  I  have 
been  able  to  study  the  facte  and  reach  a  con- 
clusion based  on  those  facts.  I  take  sides  I 
think  most  people,  whether  they  like  me 
or  not  in  We»t  Virginia,  will  have  to  say 
that. 

S»ATTMENT    OF    FRED    MILLNE* 

Mf  MitrWER  I  speak  .-w  a  black  Appalach- 
ian In  West  Virginia  It  seems  that  you  have 
never  represented  us  or  the  black  man  any- 
where TTiC  fact  that  you  belonged  to  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan— I  don't  know  what  pretty 
words  you  will  And  to  Justify  that 

The  fact  that  right  now.  Uke  a  few  weeks 
ago  when  vou  spoke  at  Princeton  High 
School  m  Princeton.  West  Virginia,  you  told 
what  I  consider  a  He  about  a  plumber  In 
Resurrection  City  where  they  don't  have 
sewage  and  plumbing  I  mean.  like  you  Ulk 
about  violence  In  the  streets,  you  know,  put- 
ting black  people  in  Jail  and  so  forth.  But 
there  It  would  be  a  lot  easier  to  prevent  the 
things  that  cause  this  violence. 

I  have  never  heard  you  really  publicly 
denounce  the  Klan  You  are  always  talking 
about  black  Communists  and  so  forth.  So 
what?  The  Ku  Klux  Klan  is  subversive  ac- 
tivity, too.  You  support  the  Vietnam  War 
and  then  again  you  went  Into  tl^.e  Klan  to 
keep  from  gclng  to  war,  yourself.  Like  we 
consider  you  a  hypocrite 

We  want  specific  answers,  not  beating 
around  the  bu.sh. 

Senator  Btrd.  I  will  be  glad  to  give  you 
specific  answers  I  will  be  glad  not  to  beat 
around  the  bush. 

You  said  that  at  Mercer  County  I  told 
what  you  consider  a  lie  I  did  not  tell  a  lie 
I  quoted  from  Washington  newspaper  reports 
regarding  the  Negro  plumber  who  went  Into 
Resurrection  City,  took  his  own  equipment, 
dug  the  ditch,  sought  to  lay  the  pipelines, 
so  that  the  people  there  would  have  facil- 
ities and  he  couldn't  get  help  from  any  of 
the  people  In  the  city  to  dig  the  ditch. 
Nobody  wanted  to  pick  up  a  shovel  One 
Individual,  according  to  the  Washington 
newspapers,  said.  "Mr.,  I  came  down  here  to 
get  away  from  shovels." 

Now.  I  quoted  the  newspaper  reports.  If 
the  newspaper  reports  were  in  error.  If  they 
were  wrong,  then  don't  blame  me.  But  1 
think  we  have  to 

Mr.  MiLLN'R.  You  should  not  quote  some- 
thing you  don't  know  about.  The  fact  Is 
that  I  have  stayed  In  Resurrection  City.  Uke 
they  have  chemical  toilets,  they  are  not  put- 
ting down  sewage  pipe. 

Senator  Byro.  You  read  the  story  In  the 
newspaper  This  was  In  the  Washington 
papers.  This  is  not  something  I  have  con- 
jured up.  It  was  there.  You  read  the  story 
You  know  I  stated  It  as  It  was  related.  I 
think  this  13  a  very,  very  tenuous  and  artifi- 
cial argument  to  bring  up  this  and  say  that 
I  lied  The  newspaper  reports  are  public  and 
they  speak  for  themselves 

Mr.  MiLLNEK.  It  seems  that  If  you  were  tell- 
ing the  truth 

Senator  Byrd.  Walt  a  minute.  You  Inter- 
rupted me.  You  wanted  me  to  respond  and 
I  a'n  going  to. 


You  spoke  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  You  said 
I  hadn't  denounced  It.  I  belonged  to  the 
Klan  before  you  were  born 

How  old  are  you? 

Mr.  MaLNEB  I  am  20  years  old. 

Senator  Byrd.  I  belonged  to  It  before  you 
were  bom  I  got  out  of  It  before  you  were 
born.  But,  yet,  you  want  to  continue  to  bring 
up  the  Klan.  Every  man  jnakes  mistakes.  I 
made  a  mistake.  I  have  said  that  a  number  of 
times.  I  don't  see  why  I  have  to  continue  say- 
ing I  made  a  mistake. 

Jesus  Christ  came  to  save  sinners  of  their 
past  errors.  I  made  a  mistake.  I  have  said  this 
numerous  times.  How  many  more  times  do 
you  want  me  to  say  I  made  a  mistake? 

You  are  a  Johnny-come-lately.  There  are 
people  who  are  older  than  you  who  know  that 
I  have  faced  this  Issue  many  times  in  West 
Virginia.  The  people  of  West  Virginia  have 
passed  upon  this  issue  time  and  time  again. 
They  have  rendered  their  verdict  So,  I  think 
it  is  a  little  passp  :or  you,  .someone  who  is  20 
years  old.  to  Ulk  about  my  membership  In 
the  Klan  well  over  two  decades  ago. 

I  have  said  time  and  time  again  that  the 
Klan  serves  no  good  ptirpose.  If  I  live  to  be 
100.  and  still  rxinnlng  tor  office,  which  I 
don't  think  is  a  likelihood,  are  you  still  going 
to  point  to  that  mistake  that  I  made  decades 
and  decades  ago?  I  don't  think  you  ought  to 
do  that.  I  don't  think  that  is  right.  If  you 
want  me  to  accord  Justice  to  you.  then  you 
should  accord  me  Justice. 

Now.  you  say  you  consider  me  a  hypocrite.  I 
think  you  are  a  hypocrite.  I  have  said  all  I 
can  say  about  the  Klan.  I  have  said  It  over 
and  over  and  over.  I  can't  help  what  Is  In  my 
past;  I  can't  help  tliat.  But  I  have  stated  the 
facts  and  the  people  have  made  their  Judg- 
ment time  and  time  again.  Yet.  you  want  to 
keep  it  alive. 

You  said  I  joined  the  Klan  to  stay  out  of 
war  Obviously,  that  Is  false  on  the  surface 
because  being  in  the  Klan  would  not  keep 
me  out  of  the  war.  That  shows  Just  how  in- 
credibly wrong  you  can  be.  It  shows  that  you 
don't  know  what  you  are  talking  about.  You 
can  look  as  you  please,  wear  whatever  smirk 
you  wish  on  your  face,  but  the  facts  can't  be 
denied. 

I  really  should  not  even  spend  time  dis- 
cussing this  matter  but  I  accorded  you  the 
courtesy  of  addressing  myself  to  the  point 
you  raised. 

STATIMENT  OF  WAIXACE  DONALDSON 

Mr.  Donaldson.  With  reference  to  the  Ku 
KIua  Klan.  I  was  bom  in  a  town  where  they 
did  have  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  There  were  a 
lot  of  them.  Senator  Hugo  Black  belonged  to 
them.  There  were  a  lot  of  time  that  If  you 
had  business  you  could  not  stay  there  If  you 
did  not  belong  to  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  The 
people  would  make  It  hard  for  you. 

Here  Is  a  good  friend  of  mine.  I  don't  know 
him  to  do  something  to  the  colored.  He  was 
sheriff.  He  was  a  Ku  Klux  Klan.  I  never 
heard  him  hurt  anybody.  He  had  to  Join 
the  Klan  to  get  elected. 

I  know  a  businessman  In  a  certain  state 
that  belonged  to  the  Klan  In  order  to  get 
business.  They  told  him  If  you  dont  Join  the 
Klan  we  are  not  going  to  trade  with  you.  I 
said  to  him,  "You  know  you  have  always 
worked  for  the  colored  In  my  place."  I  said, 
•To  get  the  business,  you  go  Join  them.  You 
are  not  going  to  go  hang  anybody  on  ac- 
count of  that." 

He  said.  "No." 

I  know  a  lot  of  towrw  I  have  been  In  they 
have  never  touched  the  colored. 

There  Is  another  thing  I  would  like  to  say. 
Senator  Bvrd  and  the  rest  of  the  Senators, 
they  may  understand  but  when  these  rules 
and  things  come  up  that  they  are  talking 
about  they  have  to  take  their  orders  from 
Wall  Street.  You  bear  that  in  mind.  He  may 
not  know  but  It  Is  handed  down  so  and  so. 
Just  like  I  told  about  Mr  Clark;  he  Is  not 
going  to  see  you  today.  He  will  see  you  when 


he  finds  out  from  Wall  Street,  which  is  run 
by  the  Bank  of  England,  for  your  intormft- 
tlon.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  your  wealth 
Is  run  by  London. 

Senator  Byrd.  Let  me  say  this.  We  have 
said  enough  about  the  Klan.  It  does  not  ap- 
ply to  the  problem  now.  This  gentleman  is 
right.  A  lot  of  people  who  belonged  to  the 
Klan  have  never  admitted  It.  But  I  admitted 
It. 

Mr.  Donaldson.  That  is  right. 
Senator  Byrd.  That  Is  right.  Now.  thi'^ 
young  man  here  said  something  about  my 
not  representing  blacks  anywhere.  When  I 
support  a  program  of  improved  food  stamp 
distribution,  that  helps  everybody.  When  I 
support  a  lower  Social  Security  retirement 
age.  that  helps  everybody,  black  and  white 
When  I  .support  and  vote  for  increased  Social 
Security  payments,  that  helps  everybody 
black  and  white.  When  I  vote  for  manpower 
training  programs,  veterans'  programs,  eiiu- 
catioji  programs,  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, higher  minimum  wages— these  things 
help  everybody,  black  and  white 

I  have  appointed  Negroes  to  the  military 
academies;  I  have  employed  Negroes  on  mv 
staff.  I  have  employed  Negroes  on  my  pa- 
tronage. If  you  don't  believe  it.  look  at  that 
policeman  back  yonder  at  the  door.  Stanley 
Horton  from  McDowell  County  has  been  one 
of  my  patronage  personnel  for  a  number  of 
years. 

Stanley,  how  long  have  you  been  serrtng 
as  a  policeman  here  on  my  patronage 
Mr.  HoRTON.  Five  and  a  half  years. 
Senator  Byrd.  You  see,  I  did  not  appoint 
him  yesterday  to  that  I  could  show  him  o:r 
to  you  here  todav. 

I  have  tried  to  help  colored  people.  There 
is  not  Just  every  Senator  who  can  say  he 
has  a  Negro  policeman,  or  Negroes  on  hi.'; 
staff,  or  has  appointed  Negroes  to  the  acade- 
mies. I  have  tried  to  help  colored  people 
It  18  not  all  one-sided,  ladles  and  gentlemen. 
Now.  I  said  we  were  going  until  eleven 
forty-five.  We  have  already  run  over  that 
time  by  15  minutes.  This  young  man  here  has> 
bef-n  trying  to  speak  for  quite  some  time.  Ht 
has  been  holding  up  his  hand.  I  will  have 
him.  This  gentleman  right  here  held  up  his 
hand.  This  gentleman  has  been  trying  to 
talk  for  a  long  time. 

I  am  going  to  go  on  until  I  hear  these  three 
because  they  have  had  their  hands  up  con- 
tinuously and  haven't  been  able  to  speak. 

STATEMENT  OP   LAWRENCE  LEE 

Mr.  Ux.  As  you  have  stated  while  you  were 
talking  to  us.  you  -said  that  while  you  were  up 
here  that  you  have  helped  with  certain  bills, 
aid  and  all  this,  through  the  Legislature  to 
help  the  people  of  West  Virginia.  Where  are 
all  these  things?  Where  are  they  and  when 
are  they  going  to  take  effect  In  West  Virginia. 
taking  welfare  as  an  example. 

The  last  three  to  six  months  people  In  West 
Virginia  have  had  their  welfare  salaries  de- 
creased. Even  the  people  on  welfare,  they 
have  schools  for  them  to  go  to.  If  they  don  t 
go  to  the  schools,  they  get  cut  off.  Where  is 
all  this  stuff  that  you  are  supposed  to  help? 
Where  Is  It  at?  Where  has  it  been  put  or  has 
it  been  left  back  in  the  corner? 

Senator  Byrd.  Yes.  I  think  that  Is  a  good 
question. 

When  the  great  fire  broke  out  in  London  in 
1666,  four-fifths  of  the  city  was  destroyed  be- 
fore the  flames  were  brought  under  control 
The  outstanding  architect  of  that  period  was 
Christopher  Wren.  Christopher  Wren  is  cred- 
ited with  restoring  many  of  the  churches  and 
designing  a  new  cathedral  there  in  London 
with  a  manlficent  dome;  I  believe  it  is  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral 

Mr.  Donaldson.  Yes;  I  have  been  In  It. 

Senator  Byrd.  Under  that  great  dome,  the 
design  for  which  was  drawn  by  Christopher 
Wren,  he  Is  burled  beneath  the  Inscription: 
"If  you  seek  my  monument,  look  about  you. ' 

So.  young  man,  I  dont  know  how  old  you 
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,re  but  If  you  look  about  you.  you  will  see 
my  monument.  You  will  see  what  I  have  done 
for  West  Virginia. 

I  have  alreadv  mentioned  the  food  stamp 
program.  That  was  my  bill  that  passed  the 
senate  last  vear.  That  was  my  bill.  Of  course, 
someone  else  could  hove  introduced  it;  that 
IS  true.  But  still  It  was  introduced  by  your 
senator  Byrd. 

You  want  to  know  what  else  I  have  done? 
I  went  into  West  Virginia,  as  I  have  said,  a 
number  of  times  when  we  were  operating 
under  the  surplus  commodity  program  to  try 
to  help  get  more  commodities  for  our  people. 
I  have  done  this.  I  have  supported  numerous 
legislative  measures  which  have  been  bene- 
licial  to  the  State  of  West  Virginia;  educa- 
tion programs,  veterans'  programs,  Social 
security  programs,  health  programs,  on  and 

•Then  through  my  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee and   Armed  Services  Committee  assign- 
ments. I  have  brought  numerous  projects  to 
West  Virginia.  Let  us  take  one. 
Where  iire  you  from? 
Mr   Lee.  From  Princeton.  West  Virginia. 
Senator  Byrd.  In  Mercer  County,  you  have 
the  Forest  Products  Marketing  Laboratory.  I 
(wrought  that  to  West  Virginia.  I  offered  the 
.mendment  in  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee   which    brotight    that    project    to    West 
Virginia.  . 

I  brought  a  new  v.-utershed  management 
l.iboratory  to  Parsons.  West  Virginia. 

I  brought  a  Forest  Engineering  Sciences 
Laboratory  to  Morgaiitown. 

I  brought  the  National  Training  School 
for  Boys  to  Morgantown,  West  Virginia. 

I  brought  the  Satlonal  Environmental 
Health  Station  to  Morgantown. 

I  brought  the  Weather  Station  to  Beck- 
lev.  West  Virginia. 

I  brought  the  Naval  Receiving  Station  to 
sugar  Grove,  West  Virginia,  in  Pendleton 
Countv. 

I  could  go  on  and  enumerate  Item  after 
Item  Ijevond  these  that  I  have  brought  to 
West  Virginia,  and  I  can  look  any  man  in 
the  eye  and  t>av  that  I  brought  them  to  West 
Virginia.  These  things  have  helped  West 
Virginia. 

Now.  I  don't  know  how  much  proof  you 
■.vant  but  whatever  it  takes  It  is  a  matter  of 
record.  If  vou  have  closed  eyes,  closed  ears, 
closed  minds,  and  closed  hearts.  I  can  never 
convince  you  that  I  have  done  anything.  I 
can  only  state  the  record,  and  It  Is  there  for 
.ill  to  see  who  will  read. 

statement  or  chester  wisemak 
Mr  Wiseman.  Mr.  Johnson  did  say  we  need 
better  Senators  and  better  Congressmen. 

Senator  Byrd.  I  did  not  hear  about  that. 
A  lot  of  people  may  say  we  need  a  better 
President. 

Mr  Wiseman.  The  people  of  West  Virginia 
elected  Senator  Byrd.  We  elected  him.  That 
is  what  we  did.  I  am  representing  Appa- 
lachians, the  poor  people.  We  elected  you. 
I  was  sent  to  talk  to  you. 

We  appeal  to  prevent  county  court  officials 
from  taking  over  oiu^  project.  We  need  a  sys- 
tem of  cheap  public  transportation  for  the 
l>oor  people.  Now,  this  community  action  we 
have  started.  We  are  trying  to  help  ourselves. 
We  have  supported  you  and  we  think  you 
support  us.  That  Is  why  we  are  here,  to  talk 
to  you. 

In  Boone  County,  we  have  started  commu- 
nity action.  We  went  to  our  county  court  and 
-isked  them  to  feed  the  children.  They  denied 
us.  I  don't  have  any  children.  My  children 
have  grown  without  education  and  I  see  what 
it  means  when  a  child  doesn't  have  education. 
So.  I  goes  to  the  Board.  We  went  different 
places,  had  bake  sales,  collected  enough 
money  to  pay  for  those  children's  lunch  to 
feed  the  children.  The  county  court  denied 
us.  They  talked  to  committeemen  about  help- 
ing. They  give  us  the  run-around  about  It. 
So,  I  am  sent  to  Ulk  to  you  and  Mr.  Slack 
about  the  condition. 


We  had  to  escort  the  children  from  school 
to  a  drive-in  restaurant  to  feed  those  chil- 
dren and  go  there  and  take  them  back  to 
bee  that  they  weren't  hurt. 

We  would  like  to  have  our  community 
action.  We  want  to  get  out  and  work  and  try 
to  help  ourselves,  take  the  burden  off  you  all. 
We  are  trying  to  help  ourselves  which  I  think 
would  be"  a  good  Job.  We  have  worked  hard 
on  this  thing,  trying  to  Ret  these  people  to- 
gether, to  have  bake  sales.  The  ladies  sold 
them. 

Our  County  court  refused  us,  didn't  want 
to  help  us.  The  principal  of  the  school  didn't 
want  to  take  the  children  to  the  place  to  get 
their  lunch. 

Senator  Byrd.  I  think  I  understand  what 
you  are  talking  about. 

Let  me  say  this:  My  office  has  contacted 
the  state  officials  about  this  Boone  County 
situation.  I  have  received  numerous  letters 
from  the  people  In  Boone  County  about  It. 
This  Is  what  I  am  told.  "Hils  information  was 
given  to  me  by  a  state  official  in  Charleston, 
by  a  lady  who  said  that,  until  the  trouble 
started  there— talking  about  the  Boone 
County  program— the  school  officials  in  Boone 
Countv  were  doing  a  better  Job  with  the 
funds  "they  had  than  any  other  counties. 
She  .said  'hat  the  trouble  there,  and  she 
referred  to  it  as  an  altercation  between 
VISTA  workers,  the  school  officials  and  vari- 
ous other  people  who  did  not  agree  as  to 
whether  the  program  was  being  operated 
correctly  and  to  the  best  advantage.  She 
said  that  the  VISTA  people  maintained  that 
the  lunches  that  were  belns  served  were  not 
balanced  and  that  the  principal  objected  to 
VISTA  workers  •'wandering  constantly 
through  the  schools  checking  into  various 
matters." 

She  went  on  to  state  that  some  of  the 
VISTA  workers  chose  some  of  the  children 
and  took  them  down  to  the  drlve-in  restau- 
rant and  so  on.  She  stressed  the  importance 
of  appropriating  state-admlnistratlve  funds. 
She  said  that  many  counties  did  not  have  a 
supervisor  for  the  lunch  program  for  lack 
of  funds.  She  said  this  was  one  of  the  prob- 
lems in  Boone  County,  the  lack  of  funds. 

I  think,  Mr.  Wiseman,  that  all  I  can  say 
at  this  point  in  connection  with  Boone 
County,  is  that  there  needs  to  be  more  money 
appropriated  for  these  lunch  programs  and 
for  the  food  stamp  programs,  as  I  have 
indicated  before.  I  would  hope  there  could 
be  some  things  done  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  which  might  help. 

For  example,  let  me  list  Just  two  or  three. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  could  pos- 
sibly consider  a  requirement  that  children  of 
food  stamp  recipients  be  provided  free  or 
reduced  lunches  wherever  the  national 
school  lunch  programs  are  operated.  I  have 
already  indicated  that  there  is  legislation 
which  would  provide  for  an  emergency  pro- 
gram for  children  from  families  with  incomes 
under  S3.000. 

Just  to  sum  it  up  in  a  general  way,  much 
needs  to  be  done.  I  have  always  supported 
the  school  lunch  program.  You  know,  time 
after  time,  the  Executive  Branch  has  sent  a 
budget  request  to  the  Congress  cutting  the 
school  lunch  program — I  say  cutting  the 
school  lunch  program.  Time  after  time. 

A  moment  ago,  some  reference  was  made 
to  what  the  President  said.  Someone.  I  be- 
lieve, said  the  President  had  indicated  there 
ought  to  be  a  change  of  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen. I  don't  know  that  he  said  that.  I 
said.  well,  maybe  a  lot  of  people  think  there 
ought  to  be  a  change  of  Presidents.  I,  per- 
sonally, like  President  Johnson.  I  am  a  friend 
of  his.  We  are  Just  talking  about  what  some 
people  may  have  said.  I  think  the  record 
should  be  balanced. 

But  the  Congress  has.  time  after  time.  Mr. 
Wiseman,  restored  budget  cuts  for  the  school 
lunch  program — cuts  that  were  recommend, 
ed  by  the  Executive  Branch.  We  In  the  Con- 
gress have  restored  them. 


Mrs.  Thompson.  Senator,  what  are  we  sxip- 
posed  to  do  when  Tuesday  night  the  Boone 
County  School  Board  refused  a  $75,000  grant 
that  had  been  given  to  go  to  the  schools 
in  Boone  County  which  our  organization 
sent  a  proposal  to  OEO  for?  OEO  Is  willing 
lo  give  the  money  but  the  Boone  County 
schools  refused  to  use  it.  What  are  the  people 
supposed  lo  do? 

Senator  Byrd.  All  I  can  say  Is  that  you 
ought  to  go  to  your  Boone  County  officials 
and  talk  to  tlum  about  It. 

Obviously.  I  can't  respond  to  this  ques- 
tion because  I  don't  know  the  lacts.  I  don't 
know  what  you  are  talking  about,  based  on 
your  statement.  I  do  not  mean  to  be  critical 
of  the  question  you  have  asked. 

Mrs.  Thompson.  I  will  simplify  It.  Tliere  Is 
$75,000  the  School  Board  can  put  into  the 
Boone  County  schools  to  be  used  lor  I  roe 
lunches  for  needy  children.  The  Boone  Ccuniy 
.School  Board  refused  to  use  this  money.  What 
are  the  poor  people  to  do  when  they  have 
the  money  and  they  refuse  to  use  It?  That 
is  a  simple  question. 

Senator  Byrd.  As  I  say,  I  can't  an.swer 
the  question  except  you  ought  to  talk  tn  the 
people  who  are  responsible  for  the  action 
that  you  are  criticizing. 

Mrs.  Thompson.  We  have  talked  to  them. 
We  have  been  talking  to  everybody  In  ihe 
State  of  West  Virginia,  even  down  to  'he 
State  Supervisor  of  Schools,  about  tiie  -lot 
lunch  program. 

Senator  Byrd.  I  don't  know  what  their 
reaction  was.  I  don't  think  this  Is  something 
that  I  can  address  myself  to. 

Mrs.  Thompson.  Is  there  some  way  you  can 
talk  to,  get  word  to,  the  School  Board  to  get 
both  sides  of  It? 

Senator  Bvrd.  Let  me  make  this  suggestion. 
I  hope  this  win  meet  with  your  apprcH-nl. 
Why  don't  I  ask  a  member  of  my  staff  to  talk 
with  you  and  try  to  get  some  details  con- 
cerning the  matter  about  which  you  are 
talking  and  let  us  contact  the  state  people 
and  see  what  it  Is  all  about  and  what  the 
reasons  are. 

Mrs.  Thompson.  If  they  are  contacted, 
would  vou  send  us  a  report? 

Senator  Byrd.  I  will  be  glad  to  follow 
through  with  a  letter  to  you  and  with  a  copy 
to   Mr.   Fulcher. 

Mr.  Wiseman.  What  I  was  talking  about, 
we  are  irorklng  very  hard  to  try  to  help  the 
situation,  "nils  Green  Amendment,  that  we 
get  the  county  court  to  take  over.  As  far 
as  community  action,  we  don't  think  they 
.should  take  our  money  over.  It  should  be 
run  right.  I  don't  think  it  should  be  wasted. 

We  have  people  there  that  get  the  food 
stamps.  Tliere  are  eight  miles.  I  believe,  and 
we  have  one  taxi  between  Charleston  and 
Beckley.  I  think  it  is  40  miles,  about  three 
taxis  in  one  town  of  Whltesvllle.  They  charge 
the  people  nine  dollars  to  take  them  to  get 
their  food  stamps.  When  they  buy  the  stamps 
and  get  the  groceries,  they  haven't  got  any- 
thing left.  That  is  what  I  have  to  come  to 
ask  you  about. 
I  thank  you. 

Senator  Byrd.  With  regard  to  the  Green 
Amendment,  it  is  my  understanding,  as  I 
recall,  that  this  .amendment  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  control  of  these  programs  to 
the  countv  courts  and  other  political  entitles. 
The  rationale  back  of  this  .amendment  was, 
as  I  understand  It.  that  control  over  these 
programs— which  are  costly  programs- 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  people  who  are 
elected  by  the  people. 

For  example,  members  of  the  county  court. 
They  have  to  stand  for  election  and  re-elec- 
tion by  the  people.  It  was  felt  that,  as  we 
have  agreed  here  today,  a  lot  of  the  money 
that  is  appropriated  for  these  programs  never 
really  gets  down  to  the  poor  people  who 
need  It. 

As  a  result  of  some  reports  throughout  the 
country  concerning  programs  which  were 
mal-adminlstered,  poorly  administered.  In 
which   there  was  great  waste,  the  Congress 
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thought  something  ought  to  be  done  about 
this  and  put  the  control  In  the  hands  mainly 
of  people  who  are  responsible  to  the  elec- 
torate for  tiie  poaltions  which  they  hold 

As  I  understand  It.  the  Oreen  Amendment 
also  provides  for  a  certain  porUon  of  this 
control  to  be  In  the  hands  of  the  poor,  them- 
selves I  have  explained  the  reasoning  back 
of  the  amendment  It  was  an  efTort.  as  I  say. 
to  improve  the  admlnistritiou  of  the  pro- 
gram and  to  assure  that  moneys  appropriated 
for  poor  people  would  get  Into  their  hands  to 
help  them 

Mr  Wiseman  Could  there  be  somebody 
appointed  over  the  county  courts?  The 
county  courts  won  t  give  us  anything. 

Senator  Bvrd  I  am  told  that  the  county 
courts  will  designate  an  otBclal  or  an  agency 
to  administer  the  program  I  think  there  is 
an  attempt  here  to  help  the  poor  and  to  im- 
prove the  admlnlstraUon  of  the  program,  not 
an  attempt  to  make  It  more  ditn.nilt  for  them 
to  receive  help. 

Mr  Wiseman  If  we  could  get  this,  this 
would  give  us  a  way  to  get  transporuuion 
They  are  paying  nine  dollars  for  elKhi  miles. 
It  Is  el?hf  miles  to  the  place  and  eight  miles 
back.  Nine 'dollars  is  a  lot  of  money. 

Senator  By«d  As  to  the  matter  of  trans- 
portation, this  Is  something  that  you  have 
to  work  out  on  the  local  level. 

I  think  there  Is  one  basic  point  that  we 
have  to  remember  along  with  others  That  is 
that  the  money  for  these  programs  Is  the 
taxpayers'  money  It  Is  your  money;  It  Is  my 
money;  It  Is  the  money  of  all  taxpayers  We 
owe  a  responsibility — those  of  us  who  are  in 
Government,  and  who  have  been  elected  by 
the  people— we  owe  a  responsibility  to  the 
taxpayer  to  see  that  his  money  Is  spent  wlselj 
and  that  it  is  spent  In  accordance  with  the 
Intent  of  the  legislative  body  which  pro- 
vided It. 

S3,  we  have  to  do  what  we  can  to  make 
sure  that  the  taxpayers'  money  Is  spent 
wisely  and  frugally 

STATIMCNT  0»  «OBCIlT  E    rULCHEH 

Mr.  FuLCHiB  Before  we  close.  I  think  I 
should  answer  this  because  this  is  some- 
thing very  vital  to  us,  all  of  us. 

As  I  stated  to  you  last  night,  these  pro- 
grams that  are  being  Initiated  and  offered 
to  the  different  counties  are  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  wrong  people.  You  f)eople  down 
here  are  not  Investigating  before  you  place 
these  programs  Into  the  hands  you  are  plac- 
ing them  In  It  has  been  proven  and  I  have 
talked  to  you  about  the  crookedness  in  the 
political  mountains  In  the  State  of  West 
Virginia. 

If  you  place  these  matters  within  the 
county  courts'  hands,  as  It  has  been  already 
stated  and  proven  with  atHdavlts  that  there 
is  vote-buying,  that  we  are  constantly  har- 
assed to  vote  a  certain  way.  It  Is  Federal  pro- 
grams being  used  to  buy  votes,  that  they 
will  go  into  the  homes  of  families,  especial- 
ly the  NCY  program.  National  Youth  Core 
program.  "You  vote  and  work  this  way  and 
your  child  will  work  this  summer." 

You  people  are  not  investigating  these 
things.  You  are  not  doing  the  Job  that  we 
want  you  to  do.  that  you  should  do.  sir. 

As  It  has  been  proven,  especially  In  Mingo 
County,  and  as  I  stated  last  night,  we  have 
people  that  are  being  drawn  to  Jury  duty 
that  have  been  dead,  left  10  ye^rs  before, 
people's  names  who  should  have  been 
stricken  from  the  list  a  long  time  ago. 

So.  in  the  hands  of  county  courts,  you  are 
placing  a  weapon  there,  a  weapon  to  use 
for  political  power.  It  Is  not  for  the  poor  peo- 
ple. The  poor  people  are  being  Intimidated. 
Under  welfare.  "If  you  don't  vote  this  way. 
we  will  cut  your  check  off." 

Give  us  some  investigation,  sir.  Give  us 
some  recognition  as  people  that  we  can  think 
for  ourselves,  that  we  can  make  decisions 
for  ourselves.  The  county  court  because  they 
are  elected  cant  make  our  decisions.  Why? 
Because  they  are  elected  with  bought  votes 


nine  times  out  of  10.  They  are  elected  with 
Intimidated  votes  nine  times  out  of  10.  by 
machines  that  organize  to  a  degree  that  poor 
people  can't  do  anything. 

You  are  working  against  a  machine,  sir. 
These  are  the  things  we  have  to  combat. 
So.  what  we  ask  of  you.  sir.  use  your  office, 
whlcn  can  be  used,  as  pressure,  and  there  Is 
pressure  being  used  by  every  Congressman 
and  every  senator  in  certain  categories. 

We  ask  you.  sir.  to  give  us  a  recognition  of 
crime  in  West  Virginia,  that  It  might  cease. 
that  the  poor  people  might  see  a  chance  to 
h.ive  a  voice  m  their  representation  and 
what  might  govern  them  In  the  State  of 
West  Vlrctnla  and  in  these  counties. 

The  Green  Amendment  places  power  In  our 
states  In  the  hands  of  the  local  politicians. 
This,  you  say.  Is  protecting  the  voters'  money. 
I  say  and  the  people  of  West  Virginia  are 
saying  that  this  Is  giving  them  a  weapon  to 
hold  over  our  heads  and  work  on  us  with,  as 
the  policeman  might  strike  us  on  the  heads 
with  liuns. 

The  food  Is  being  taken  out  of  the  mouths 
of  families  by  Intimidation.  All  we  ask  Is 
some  recognition  of  crime  In  West  Virginia. 
Give  us  some  recognition,  sir. 

Senator  Btkd.  Let  me  say  in  response  to 
that,  that  I  am  not  the  law  enforcement 
agency.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Federal  Legis- 
lature, a  member  of  the  Legislative  Branch  of 
the  Government.  I  help  to  make  the  laws.  I 
help  to  appropriate  the  monies  but  I  do  not 
enforce  the  laws.  The  Executive  Branch  en- 
forces the  law 

Now.  I  don't  condone,  as  you  don't  con- 
done, this  business  to  which  you  have 
alluded — buying  votes,  voting  dead  people 
and  so  on.  I  don't  condone  that.  Not  for  a 
moment  But  I  think  if  you  have  evidence  of 
vote-buying  or  if  you  have  evidence  that  peo- 
ple are  being  voted  who  have  been  dead,  then 
you  should  bring  this  evidence  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  law  enforcement  agency;  you  give 
It  to  the  prosecuting  attorney  In  your  county. 
You  go  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, or  you  go  to  the  Justice  Department  of 
the  United  States  If  a  Federal  law  Is  being 
violated.  You  have  already  done  this.  The 
Justice  Department  has  conducted  an  in- 
vestigation of  these  charges  in  Mingo  County, 
which  charges  you  have  made.  A  report  has 
been  made  The  inquiry  Is  extant;  the  Inquiry 
is  still  alive;  It  Is  still  going  on. 

I  make  contacts  with  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment from  time  to  time  In  regard  to  this  very 
matter  because  there  was  a  group  that  came 
to  me  back  In  February  and  talked  about 
that  I  have  from  time  to  time  contacted  the 
Justice  Department  about  it.  But  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Justice  Department.  It 
has  the  facilities;  It  has  the  people  who 
possess  the  expertise  and  who  are  experienced 
m  the  Federal  statutes,  who  can  and  must 
determine  whether  or  not  a  Federal  law  has 
been  violated. 

If  a  Federal  law  has  been  violated — and  this 
first  must  be  shown — then  It  la  up  to  the 
Federal  Government  through  the  Justice  De- 
partment to  enforce  that  law.  I  have  done  all 
I  can  do  by  contacting  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment and  by  renewing  my  contact  from  time 
to  time  and  I  Intend  to  do  this  again. 

I  think  you  must  understand  that  I  can't 
enforce  the  law.  That  Is  not  my  prerogative. 
I  don't  have  that  authority 

You  speak  of  investigating  various  things 
in  the  State  of  West  Virginia.  I  am  not  on 
any  Investigating  committee.  I  am  not  on 
committees  which  have  Investigative  or  legis- 
lative Jurisdiction  over  some  of  the  things  to 
which  you  have  Just  addressed  your  remarks. 
There  are  proper  channels  through  which  In- 
vestigations can  be  brought  about.  But  not 
all  investigations  need  be  made  by  a  legisla- 
tive committee.  Not  all  investigations  need 
to  be  or  can  be  made  by  a  Senator. 

As  I  have  Indicated,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment Is  investigating  this  matter  concerning 
alleged  Mingo  voting  of  people  who  are  de- 
ceased. 


So.  It  Is  easy,  and  I  don't  mean  to  decry 
what  you  have  said.  Mr.  Fulcher.  but  It  is 
one  thing  to  say,  ■Senator,  come  down  and 
investigate  that,  come  down  and  Investigate 
this".  The  Senator  can't  do  everything:  he  Is 
not  God;  he  can't  do  everything.  He  is  a  hu- 
man being.  He  can  only  do  so  much. 

There  are  proper  agencies  to  do  the  In- 
vestigations. I  have  asked  a  number  of  my 
stall  to  Include  Mr.  Ptilcher's  name  on  any 
further  correspondence  that  I  have  from  the 
Justice  Department  In  connection  with  the 
Mingo  County  situation. 

I  think  I  can  finish  my  response  to  your 
statement  this  way.  Mr.  Fulcher.  You  speak 
of  these  things  being  put  In  the  hands  of 
county  courts.  As  I  indicated  earlier,  no  mat- 
ter what  procedures  we  devise,  there  Is  going 
to  i)e  some  flaw  found  with  that  procedure 
the  best  we  can  do.  We  try  to  do  the  best  we 
can  and  when  the  Congress  thinks  when  it 
considers  putting  this  program  under  the 
control  of  a  local  governing  body,  I  think  the 
local  governing  body  which  most  naturallv 
lends  Itielf  to  this  kind  of  operation  would 
be  the  county  court  because  there  Is  one  In 
every  county.  In  some  situations.  It  may  not 
work  as  well  as  it  will  in  others  but  we  con- 
stantly try  to  Improve  things  and  get  the 
most  for  the  taxpayers'  money. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  we  have  gone  over 
our  agreed  time  by  almost  40  minutes.  I 
realize  you  could  not  get  here  on  schedule.  I 
have  tried  to  allow  for  that.  I  think  now  that 
you  have  already  had  a  good  two  hours  or 
more. 

STATEMENT  OF   REV.    A.    H.   UtE 

Reverend  Lse.  How  are  you  on  the  race 
problem? 

Senator  Btrd  I  stand  for  equal  opportu- 
nity, equal  Justice,  equal  responsibility,  and 
eqiial  accountability  on  the  part  of  all  peo- 
ple, whether  they  are  white  or  black. 

Reverend  Lee.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Btrd  I  was  asked  by  Mr.  Fulcher  to 
allow  those  on  the  front  seat  to  speak.  I  have 
given  as  much  of  my  time  as  I  think  I  can 
today  to  listen  to  tliose  on  the  front  seats. 
I  have  heard  you  already.  Mr.  Wiseman. 

If  you  win  forgive  me  in  this  instance.  I 
think  with  my  limited  time  I  would  like  to 
have  this  lady  have  a  chance  here. 

statement    of    MRS.     JVLIA     M.     WOODRUFF 

Mrs.  Woodruff.  So  far  as  reporting  to  the 
county  courts,  about  their  conduct  during 
election.  I  work  as  an  election  officer  and  I 
have  taken  papers  down  to  the  proper  au- 
thorities and  they  have  torn  them  up  or 
thrown   them   in   the   trash. 

Now.  when  you  can't  get  any  action  from 
vour  county  court,  then  whom  do  you  go  to? 
i  have  done  that,  myself. 

Senator  Byrd.  Go  to  your  prosecuting  at- 
torney. 

Mrs.  WooDRtjrr.  All  of  them  are  doing  the 
same  thing  He  Is  not  going  to  do  anything. 
I  prepared  It  for  them.  They  don't  do  a  thing 
but  throw  them  In  the  trash  can. 

Senator  Btrd.  Go  to  either  your  United 
States  Attorney  or  your  Attorney  General. 
Go  to  the  Attorney  General's  office  In  West 
Virginia.  That  office  will  determine  whether 
a  state  law  has  been  violated. 

If  you  can't  get  anybody  else  to  listen  to 
you,  you  go  to  the  United  States  Attorney 
in  southern  West  Virginia. 

Mrs.  Woodruff.  In  Logan  and  McDowell 
Counties,  they  are  Just  as  corrupt  as  Mingo 
County.  We  have  the  same  thing  in  McDowell 
Coun.,y.  You  file  these  affidavits.  You  carry 
them  down  there  and  you  put  them  In  the 
hands  of  the  proper  authorities  and  they 
throw  them  in  the  trash  can.  I  know  that 
to  be  true. 

Senator  Byrd.  I  don't  think  that  all  au- 
thorities are  going  to  handle  them  that  way. 

Mrs.  Woodruff.  Until  you  get  that  bunch 
out  of  McDowell  County.  You  carry  them 
to  the  same  ones  every  year  when  you  have 
an  election. 
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.>^enator  Byrd.  There  arie  new  people. 

Mrs.  Woodruff.  Not  any  new  ones. 

Senator  Byrd.  Yes;  there  are  new  ones  in 
McDowell  County.  Those  are  people  elected 
bv  you.  You  can  vote  for  them  or  against 
them.  Not  all  of  them  are  going  to  be  like 
th.it.  if  any  of  them  are.  I  am  not  saying  that 
they  are  or  that  they  arc  not.  If  that  is  the 
wiiv  they  react,  that  is  wrong. 

Mr.  Jude,  I  told  you  I  would  give  you  a 
chaace.  ^ 

statement  of  .iames  jude 

Mr.  JcDE.  I  would  like  to  ask,  would  you 
favor  repeal  of  this  freeze  under  the  1967 
en..ctment  of  the  Social  Security  bill?  Would 
you  favor  the  amendment  to  repeal  the 
ir.-cze  on  the  Social  Welfare? 

.■senator  Byrd.  Are  you  on  welfure? 

Mr.  JuoE.  I  have  been.  I  was  terminated 
i(ir  no  reason.  The  people  make  them  travel 
unreasonable  distances  to  work.  They  terml- 
n;iti'  a  man  with  a  sick  card  In  his  pocket. 
Wo  are  In  a  world  of  trouble  all  the  way 
through.  Tliey  terminate  a  man  for  missing 
oi:o  day  since  this  law  1ms  been  passed. 

.-enator  Byrd.  Have  you  been  terminated? 

Mr.  Jude.  Yes;  I  have.  I  have  a  doctor's 
cerUflcate  in  my  pocket  right  now. 

Would  you  favor  the  repeal  of  the  freeze 
.■n.-ndment  on  the  Social  Security  Act? 

.Senator  Byrd.  Of  course,  a  lot  of  people 
\vlu>  have  problems,  these  are  problems  of 
their  own  making,  you  know.  For  example, 
there  are  a  lot  of  men  whose  families  are  on 
welfare,  a  lot  of  men  who  won't  provide  for 
thi-  e  families  and  who  use  whatever  moneys 
th;.i  come  in  for  whiskey.  Is  that  right? 

Mr  JiTOE.  That  Is  true.  That  has  happened. 

.Senator  Byrd.  There  are  a  lot  of  men  who 
u-se  the  money  for  whiskey  and  don't  feed 
their  children. 

•At.  Jude.  That  is  true  In  a  lot  of  cases. 

Senator  Byrd.  Sometimes  those  same  Indi- 
viduals are  put  In  Jail  ftnd  the  children  are 
put  m  the  hands  of  the  welfare  authorities 
ber.iuse  the  father  won't  provide  for  them. 
Isr.  t  that  correct? 

Mr.  Jude.  That  happens,  sir. 

.Senator  Byrd.  So,  It  It  not  all  the  fault  of 
the  welfare  system.  It  is  not  all  the  fault  of 
the  Government.  In  many  lastances.  It  is 
bad  management  on  the  part  of  the  head  of 
the  liousehold. 

I  think  this  ought  to  be  said:  There  aie 
many  individuals  who  have  no  one  to  blame 
bill  themselves  for  the  situations  that  they 
arc  in.  And  their  poor  Uttle  children  have  no 
one  to  look  to  but  their  fathers.  If  their 
fathers  are  going  to  spend  all  the  money  for 
DOcze.  axe  in  and  out  of  Jail,  and  won't  try 
to  help  the  children,  why,  whose  fault  is  It? 

In  the  main.  It  Is  the  parents.  If  the  father 
gets  In  Jail  repeatedly,  ttien  he  should  not  be 
complaining  about  the  welfare  system.  He 
oueht  to  do  something  about  himself,  to 
str.^lehten  himself  out.  Is  that  right,  Mr. 
Juae?  I 

Mr.  Jude.  Yea,  sir.        | 

.Senator  Byrd.  Now,  somebody  in  this  audl- 
en;e  today — at  least  if  he  Is  not  here  today 
he  was  a  participant  In  the  demonstration  at 
mv  house.  I  know  that.  There  was  an  indi- 
vidual who  indicated  in  the  press  that  he 
was  under  a  doctor's  care  and  that  he  had 
five  children.  He  said  he  was  on  welfare.  But 
he  didn't  tell  all  the  facts.  He  didn't  tell  the 
whoJe  story.  He  did  not  say  that  he  had  been 
In  lall  a  number  of  times  for  drunkenness.  He 
dlon't  say  that  his  children  had  been  taken 
away  from  him  and  put  in  the  hands  of  the 
welfare  people  because  he  wouldn't  provide 
for  them.  He  did  not  say  that.  He  has  been 
arrested  and  put  in  Jail  slnoe  he  visited  my 
house,  for  being  drunk. 

I  won't  mention  any  names  here,  but  there 
are  .some  people  who  complain  about  the  sys- 
tem, who  complain  about  government,  who 
complain  about  welfare,  when,  as  Shake- 
speare said,  "the  fatilt  is  not  in  our  stars, 
but  In  ourselves." 
Now,  you  mentioned  the  freeze.  This  Is  a 


matter  which  originated  in  the  House,  on 
which  I  don't  believe  we  voted  In  the  Senat*. 
It  originated  In  the  House.  It  came  before  the 
Senate.  I  believe,  in  the  form  of  a  conference 
report.  We  didn't  have  an  opportunity  in  the 
Senate  to  vote  for  or  against  the  freeze  spe- 
cifically. 

We  had  to  take  the  entire  legislative  pack- 
age becatise  in  that  package  were  increased 
Social  Security  payments  far  millions  of  peo- 
ple throughout  this  country.  There  was  also 
a  provision  lor  additional  coverage. 

If  we  had  turned  this  down  because  of  the 
freeze.  Mr.  Jude,  there  would  have  been  a  lot 
of  people  on  Social  Security  who  would  not 
have  received  an  increase  In  Social  Security. 
So.  I  am  not  saying  at  this  point  whether  I 
would  be  for  the  freeze  or  against  it.  I  am 
simply  saying  that  it  did  not  come  to  the 
Senate  In  an  up  or  down  vote  precisely  as 
to  the  freeze.  Itself.  Tlie  Senate  in  acting  on 
the  tax  bill  passed  an  amendment  to  put  off 
implementing  this  freeze.  "Hie  best  that  Is  to 
be  expected  is  a  postponement  of  the  freeze 
for  one  year.  But  I  voted  against  that  bill, 
the  tax  bin.  I  voted  against  It  for  a  reason 
which  I  have  explained  a  number  of  times 
to  the  public. 

If  the  matter  were  to  come  to  me  for  a 
vote,  as  to  whether  or  not  I  would  vote  lor 
the  freeze  or  vote  against  the  freeze.  I  think 
I  would  have  to  gl\'e  this  some  consideration. 
I  recognize  the  arguments  pro  and  con.  But 
as  it  did  come  before  the  Senate,  It  was  tiot 
confined  to  this  issue. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Senator,  I  would  like  to 
make  a  comment. 

You  said  that  the  man  who  marched  in 
front  of  the  house  didn't  give  all  the  facts. 
Neither  did  you.  The  facts  are  he  was  called 
in  to  the  Welfare  Department  while  he  wf.s 
there.  The  Child  Welfare  representative 
went  to  his  home,  told  his  wife.  "You  sign 
this  warrant  to  have  your  husband  put  In 
Jail  or  else  your  children  will  be  taken  away 
from  you." 

So.  you  have  your  facts  wrong,  too.  I  know 
this  to  be  the  truth. 

Senator  Byrd.  I  don't  have  my  facts  wrong. 
I  have  the  facts  right  in  front  of  me. 

Mr.  Thompson.  We  talked  a  lot  in  Boone 
County  about  It. 

Senator  Byrd.  You  have  made  the  point 
that  I  didn't  have  my  facts.  Let  me  give  you 
the  facts.  I  will  not  mention  the  person's 
name. 

•■At  the  January  1968  term  of  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Boone  County,  Mr.  "X"  was  charged 
with  criminal  neglect  of  his  infant  children. 
During  the  trial,  the  Child  Welfare  workers. 
Family  Service  workers  and  other  Welfare 
employees  testified  that  Mr.  "X"  's  home  was 
unbearably  filthy,  that  he  did  not  furnish 
adequate  food  for  his  children  nor  did  he 
furnish  them  with  adequate  clothing  or 
give  them  proper  housing.  The  case  ended  in 
a  hung  jury  on  February  17. 

"Prior  to  the  trial  of  the  case,  the  Circuit 
Judge,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Child  Welfare  worker,  had  removed  the  chil- 
dren from  the  home.  After  the  trial,  physical 
custody  was  returned  to  the  parent  but  un- 
der strict  supervision  of  the  Child  Welfare 
worker  and  Family  Service  worker.  This  is 
where  the  matter  now  stands.  I  am  enclosing 
a  copy  of  the  order  returning  physical  cus- 
tody to  the  parents  and  also  a  copy  of  a 
report  made  by  the  Child  Welfare  worker, 
copy  of  the  indictment  and  copy  of  the  order 
on  the  verdict." 

Let  me  go  further  Into  this  since  there 
has  been  some  question  as  to  my  not  having 
the  facts. 

"Mrs.  John  Doe,  Division  of  FamUy  Serv- 
ice, reported  to  me  the  conditions  existing 
in  this  home.  I  went  to  the  house  and  I  can 
say  that  the  report  was  true.  I  have  never 
seen  a  house  more  dirty,  nor  have  I  ever 
smelled  a  place  that  had  as  bad  an  odor  as 
this  one.  The  children  were  filthy  and  had 
little   clothes   on.   The   house   was  cold  and 


the   beds  did   not  have  enough   blankets  to 
keep  them  warm. 

'When  I  got  to  the  foster  home,  we  had 
examined  the  baby  and  found  that  It  was 
covered  with  sores  from  Its  waist  down  and 
even  covering  Its  feet.  Also  there  were  sores 
on  the  baby's  knees  which  the  doctor  .said 
appeared  to  be  cigarette  burns. 

•All  of  the  children  appeared  to  be  under- 
nourished cxrept  the  twins.  The  other  chil- 
dren ate  as  if  it  were  their  last  me>l.  lliey 
ate  more  than  a  iifrinal  child  would  cut  in 
several  meals. 

"It  is  likely  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  'X'  did  not 
feel  the  need  of  providing  any  better  care 
for  the  children.  Mr.  X'  allegedly  .sold  his 
food  stamps  for  money  to  buy  whiskey.  His 
Jail  record  for  drunkenness  extends  back 
several  years.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  he  has 
a  problem  of  alcoholism. 

"I  recommend  that  the  children  be  placed 
In  the  care  of  the  Boone  County  Department 
of  Welfare  and  left  In  foster  care  until  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  'X'  a.ssume  the  responsibility  of 
parents." 

Now,  I  find  that  the  last  time  tills  indi- 
vidual was  put  m  Jail  was  on  a  warrant  ob- 
tained by  the  vrtfe.  This  was  an  intoxication 
warrant.He  was  put  In  Jail  on  June  4,  whlcli 
was  three  days  after  his  visit  to  my  house 
The  sentence  was  10  days  because  he  could 
not  pay  the  fine.  He  got  out  on  the  seventh 
day  because  two  VISTA  workers  paid  the 
fine  for  him. 

For  the  past  two  years,  since  October  1966. 
his  record  Is  as  follows: 

"October  3,  1966,  put  In  Jail  for  being 
drunk. 

"December  22,  1966,  arrested;  kept  over 
night;   got  out  paying  fine  and  costs. 

"January  4.  1967,  arrested.  Out  the  next 
day  by  paying  fine  and  costs. 

"March  15,  1967,  arrested.  Out  the  next  day 
bv  paying  fine  and  costs. 

""May  10.  1967.  arrested.  Out  the  next  day 
by  paying  fine  and  costs. 

"August  12,  1967,  arrested.  Out  the  next 
day  by  paying  fine  and  costs. 

"September  5.  1967,  placed  In  jaU  on  non- 
support  warrant  by  the  wife.  Got  out  on 
bond  on  the  18th. 

"January  10,  1968.  arrested  on  a  drunk 
charge;  released  on  January  12  by  paying 
fine  and  charges." 

I  merely  bring  this  up  to  state,  as  I  have 
already  Indicated,  that  there  are  some  peo- 
ple who  would  like  to  put  the  blame  on  the 
system,  on  the  Welfare  Department,  on  their 
Government  and  on  their  elected  representa- 
tives, when,  m  reality,  they  have  not  ful- 
filled their  own  responsibilities  to  their  own 
little  children. 

One  individual,  as  I  say,  was  a  demon- 
strator in  front  of  my  house.  He  made  cer- 
tain remarks  about  being  on  welfare,  being 
under  the  doctor's  care,  about  having  five 
children,  and  he  had  to  stand  up  for  his 
rights.  He  said  he  had  heard  he  would  be 
taken  off  welfare  if  he  came  to  Washington 
so  he  came  to  test  the  welfare  people  and  to 
see  If  thev  would  cut  off  his  welfare.  This  is 
the  case.  This  individual  just  didn't  care  for 
his  children  enough  to  straighten  up  and 
manage  for  them  properly. 

statement   of   rev.   JAMES  STJMMERVILLE 

Reverend  Summervillf..  My  name  is  Jim 
Summervllle.  Minister  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  I  live  in  Boone  County.  You  prob- 
ably have  a  dossier  on  me.  also. 

Senator  Byrd.  No;  I  don't.  I  wouldn't  have 
had  on  this  man  except  for  the  statement  he 
made  to  the  press  In  demonstrating  In  front 
of  my  house. 

Reverend  Summerville.  I  think  I  would  like 
to  make  a  simple  statement.  The  simple 
statement  Is  this:  It  seems  to  me  that  you 
have  attacked  an  individual — and  I  haven't 
been  here  during  the  course  of  the  proceed- 
ings: I  don't  know  whether  the  Individuals 
have  attacked  you. 

I  understand.  Senator,  the  whole  concern 
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»n  the  crmmunity  action  proi?ram  Is  that 
persons  get  together  and  use  something  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  been  good 
enough  to  create,  give  them  an  opportunity 
to  exercise  some  voice,  some  power,  some 
lnfl»ience  in  the  whole  s.->clal  process. 

Senator,  the  Poor  People's  Campaign,  at 
least  a-s  far  as  the  people  of  West  Virginia's 
participation  In  It.  has  been  a  thing  created 
by  the  people  to  get  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment I.  personally,  appreciate  your  coopera- 
tion tcday  in  letting  all  these  people  come 
and  speak 

It  seems  to  me  when  we  get  to  the  business 
that  when  :i  man  asKs  a  question  that  has  an 
answer  to  It.  you  turn  that  into  an  oppor- 
tunity attack  an  individual  in  the  group  as 
has  been  done  here:  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
are  defeating  the  whole  possibility  of  poor 
people,  who.  themselves,  will  admit  a  multi- 
tude of  errors  in  their  personal  lives,  getting 
to  the  place  where  they  can  be  responsible. 
The  kind  of  thing  which  has  been  done  here 
Is  to  destroy  whatever  responsibility  the  man 
has  1  don't  want  to  argtie  about  It  but  I 
slmplv  want  to  make  the  point  that  It  seems 
to  me  what  the  people  are  trying  to  say  today 
Is.  like  a  man.  a  sinner  stands  up  and  says. 
"I  ..m  a  sinner:  I  want  to  do  better." 

I  think  people  are  saying  to  you.  you 
recognize  them  even  though  they  have  gone 
to  Jail,  you  try  to  hAve  Justice  even  though 
they  might  go  to  Jail  another  time,  will  you 
be  for  them  even  though  they  are  poor.  old. 
crippled,  uneducated? 

Will  you  listen  to  them  and  will  you  be 
the  kind  of  Senator  that  does  not  simply 
work  .slickly  around  the  thing  but  really  gives 
his  heart  to  the  poor  people  In  a  group,  not 
Just  one  by  one.  bxit  in  a  sroup  as  they  work 
to  be  a  part  of  the  whole  thing'' 

Granted,  when  you  get  In  a  struggle  with 
the  Wplf.are  Department,  the  Welfare  De- 
par'ment  is  in  part  right  and  the  Individual 
Is  m  part  rlpht.  What  we  .ire  after  is  that 
we  recognize  the  right  of  the  individuals  to 
collect  the-nselves  together,  to  get  into  the 
business  of  dealing  with  the  Department  of 
Welfare 

Senatrr.  I  think  all  we  are  doing  is  ap- 
pealing to  you  to  be  for  this  kind  of  thing, 
not  to  cut  people  up  and  not  to  preach 
sermons  about  moral  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  individuals — you  know  we  all  do 
that — but  to  preach  sermons  about  how 
good  It  Is  for  people  to  do  this  and  to  hold 
your  hand  out  to  them.  This  is  all  we  have 
been  trying  to  do. 

Senatcr  Btrd.  Mr  Summervllle.  let  me  say 
that  you  haven't  been  here  all  morning.  You 
came  in  late.  So  lets  don't  preach  rcrmons 
about  what  I  ought  to  do  and  what  I  ought 
not  to  do  and  what  I  should  say  and  not 
say  when  you  have  net  been  at  this  hearing 
long  enough  to  be  aware  of  what  has  been 
hap[>ening  You  came  in  late. 

I  have  listened  to  every  question.  I  have 
addressed  myself  to  everv  question  and  to 
the  various  statements  as  well  ns  I  could 
respond  to  them.  The  people  have  had  their 
opportunity. 

As  to  my  working  slickly  around  anything. 
I  haven't  worked  slickly  around  anything 
You  are  attempting  to  do  a  little  slick  work, 
yourself— exactly.  I  have  said  that  Govern- 
ment has  much  to  do  and  much  to  correct, 
and  that  these  programs  have  much  room 
for  improvement.  I  m.>de  the  point  long  be- 
fore vou  came  as  to  the  problem.  I  am  not 
the  poor  man's  enemy.  I  am  the  poor  man's 
friend. 

The  lady  charged  that  I  didn't  have  the 
facts  about  the  man.  That  Is  why  I  opened 
the  book  and  read  the  facts.  I  did  not  work 
slickly  around  anything  I  haven't  named 
anyone.  But  the  facts  are  there  I  was  merely 
making  the  point  that  each  Individual  has  a 
responsibility,  himself,  to  do  something,  that 
the  Government  can't  do  everything,  that 
the  Government  can  do  some  things,  but 
that  each  Individual  has  a  responsibility,  and 


that  often  the  fault  lies  with  the  Individual 
himself. 

I  related  the  facts,  when  the  lady  said  I 
didn't  have  them.  I  would  not  have  gone 
Into  the  full  details  if  she  had  not  stated 
that  I  didn't  turn  something  into  an  oppor- 
tunity to  attack  somebody,  as  you  .state.  They 
were  attacking  me  at  my  home.  I  merely 
made  the  point  that  should  be  made — since 
we  are  discussing  this  ov»r-all  question  of 
welfare  and  Governmental  assistance  to  the 
poor — that  there  are  a  lot  of  needy  people 
who  do  all  they  can  to  help  themselves  and 
they  need  help  and  I  want  to  help  them, 
and  I  have  tried  to  help  people  to  help  them- 
selves, but  there  are  some  people  who  Just 
don't  have  anybody  to  blame  but  themselves 
for  their  own  predicament.  This  Is  not  say- 
ing that  all  poor  people  are  like  that  at  all. 
As  to  preaching  sermons.  I  haven't  preached 
any  ssrmon  today  and  I  am  not  a  preacher. 
Some  people  have  cynically  made  the  remark 
over  the  years  that  I  was  an  "itinerant 
preacher."  Well,  they  have  done  this,  as  I 
say.  with  a  certain  degree  of  cynicism.  But 
an  individual  does  not  have  to  be  a  minister 
to  read  the  Bible  and  to  believe  it  and  to  be 
able  to  quote  some  of  It. 

I  haven't  preached  any  sermons  but  I  do 
say  this:  I  would  bet  you  I  can  preach  a 
better  sermon  than  some  of  the  people  who 
claim  to  be  ministers  can  preach.  But  that  is 
neither  here  nor  there.  It  Is  not  Important 
as  to  whether  or  not  I  can  do  that. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  good  ministers  that 
•A-e  have.  I  am  grateful  for  their  inflvience. 
I  am  grateful  for  their  prayers  and  their  help. 
Reverend  Si'MMEKvrLLE.  Senator.  I  am  quite 
serious  in  saying  that  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  intent  of  this  group,  and  I  may  be  wrong, 
the  intent  of  his  group  was  to  somehow 
reflect  to  you  something  of  how  It  feels,  to 
gather  and  call  for  your  support  for  the  kind 
of  things  they  are  doing. 
Senator  Byro.  And  they  have  done  this. 
Reverend  Sl'mmerville.  I  think  there  are 
not  enough  poor  people  in  West  Virginia 
who  are  willing  to  take  this  kind  of  step. 
Aside  from  the  answers  to  all  the  particulars, 
what  we  are  really  asking  you  for  Is  that 
the  day  come  when  Robert  Byrd's  name  in 
.1  community  action  program  being  really 
for  the  poor  In  West  Virginia  be  a  name 
that  brings  applause  Instead  of  catcalls.  I 
think  there  Is  a  serious  elTort  on  the  part  of 
the  people 

Senator  Byro.  Mr.  Summervllle.  before  you 
came  In.  every  individual  on  this  front  row, 
and  some  who  have  gone,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  this  man  right  here,  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  speak,  to  ask  questions  and  in 
your  own  words  they  reflected  to  me  their 
feelings  and  they  called  for  my  support  and 
I  have  responded  as  frankly  and  as  honest- 
ly as  I  know  how.  Some  of  the  questions 
weren't  pertinent.  Some  were  meant  to  In- 
sult me.  But  the  people  who  asked  those 
questions  have  gone.  They  didn't  Insult  me. 
They  only  hurt  themselves,  and  they  have 
left  the  room  with  their  friends. 

We  have  had  a  good  meeting  here  today. 
These  people  when  they  go  home  will  have 
CO  tell  their  friends  that.  "Senator  Byrd  took 
his  time.  He  talked  with  us.  He  shook  hands 
with  us  when  we  came  Into  the  door.  He 
talked  with  Mr.  Pulcher  and  Mrs.  Jones  in 
his  office  the  evening  before.  Senator  Byrd 
has  responded  to  our  questions.  We  may  not 
all  agree  with  everything  he  said  but  at  least 
we  had  our  chance  to  say  what  we  wanted 
to  say." 

We  have  gone  over  this. 
You  say  you  would  like  to  see  the  time 
come  when  in  community  action  meetings 
the  mention  of  my  name  would  be  met  with 
applause  rather  than  catcalls.  Mr.  Sununer- 
viUe,  there  have  been  catcalls  here  today  of 
another  type.  They  have  been  manifested  by 
little  things  that  have  been  said,  little  inso- 
lent smiles  that  have  crept  across  faces,  and 
by  impudent  questions  that  have  been 
asked — only  by  a  small  minority,  of  course. 


There  have  been  catcalls  here  today.  And 
there  should  not  have  been.  I  did  not  de- 
serve this.  A  lot  of  the  catcalls  In  your  com- 
munity action  meetings  may  not  be  deserved. 
Perhaps  I  don't  deserve  this  kind  of  treat- 
ment  from  some  of  the  people  there. 

I  voted  for  the  original  overall  poverty  Icp- 
Islatlon.  I  have  voted  to  reduce  appropn  i- 
tlons  for  some  programs.  I  have,  more  re- 
cently, wanted  to  eliminate  VISTA  and  ine 
Job  Corps  because  of  their  poor  performaiice. 
I  voted  for  the  legislation  extending  t!ie 
poverty  program  last  year.  I  criticized  some 
of  the  programs  and  do  today.  I  have  .  p- 
plauded  and  supported  some  of  the  pr5- 
grams;  adult  basic  education,  Head  Stirt. 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  There  are  some 
programs  I  do  not  now  support:  Job  Corps. 
Community  Action,  and  VISTA. 

But  I  have  stated  that,  in  connection  with 
Community  Action,  for  example,  a  ,ot 
of  good  has  probably  been  done  in  a  lot 
of  communities  through  this  program,  but 
I  have  said  that  the  program  has  flaws.  Ritflit 
here  in  Washington.  DC.  this  program  lias 
been  used  In  the  past  to  foment  unrest  and 
trouble.  In  my  Judgment 

My  criticism  has  been  directed  to  the  mal- 
administration of  the  program,  to  the  use  of 
It  for  purposes  that  I  don't  think  were  ev  r 
intended  by  the  Congress,  and  to  those  par- 
ticular Instances  in  which  it  was  used  o 
create   strife   and   disorder   and   unrest. 

My  criticism  has  not  been  directed  to  the 
idea  of  helping  the  poor.  My  criticism  has 
been  In  connection  with  those  Instances  la 
which  there  have  been  waste,  fraud,  mal- 
administration, disciplinary  problems,  and 
problems  involving  law  and  order. 

So.  I  would  answer  your  statement  by  s.r.- 
ing  that  when  the  community  action  pro- 
grams are  administered  properly  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  intent  of  the  Congress 
and  when  the  help  that  Is  Intended  for  the 
poor  gets  to  the  poor,  and  when  the  pro- 
grams are  not  misused,  then  I  probably  will 
be  applauding  those  programs  and  I  hope 
that  there  won't  be  any  catcalls. 

Mr.  Summervllle.  I  ap!'>reciat€  your  pres- 
ence. I  wish  you  had  been  here  at  the  verv 
beginning.  I  don't  mean  to  derogate  what 
you  have  said  except  I  think  you  walked  into 
something  cold:  you  didn't  know  what  had 
been  said  before:  and  really  I  have  attempted 
to  accommodate  myseU  today  to  receiving  t;,e 
message  that  these  people  have  wanted  :o 
give  me. 

I  hope  you  will  forgive  me  if  I  have  been  a 
little  sharp  In  my  responses  as  I  forgive  wlv.it 
I  think  was  a  mislmpression  on  your  part  ni 
the  beginning. 

I  want  to  compliment  all  of  you,  certainly, 
who  have  remained.  There  are  one  or  two  I 
could  not  compliment,  but  they  have  gone. 
But  all  who  are  now  here,  I  think,  have  con- 
ducted themselves  in  a  line  way  today. 

This  lady  over  here  set  the  tone  for  :i 
good  meeting  by  the  way  she  started  out.  v.'e 
had  a  good  exchange  of  views.  Each  indlv'd- 
ual  has  talked:  others  have  listened.  "i'DU 
have  been  patient.  I  have  tried  to  be  patient. 
I  think  we  understand  each  other  a  little 
better. 

I  hope  you  will  feel  that  Senator  Byre  is 
not  that  mean  man  who  grows  horns  as  :  '^u 
have  been  told.  I  grew  up  in  a  poor  man's 
home.  I  am  like  Mr.  Pulcher.  His  mother  fil^^tl 
when  he  was  a  baby.  My  mother  died  whe;'  I 
was  a  baby.  I  grew  tip  in  the  years  when  "e 
really  had  hard  times.  You  say  you  have  wui  n 
tennis  shoes  in  the  snow.  I  have  worn  to:> 
nis  shoes  in  the  snow.  I  have  seen  men  wi'h 
hemp  sacks  wrapped  around  their  feet  In  t:ie 
snow  because  they  didn't  have  shoes. 

I  have  seen  veterans  on  the  street  cornrrs 
selling  pencils  and  apples  for  a  little  income 
I  grew  up  in  the  days  when  there  was  i  o 
public  assistance,  no  food  stamp  plan.  :.o 
surplus  commodities,  no  unemployment  com- 
pensation, no  Social  Security,  no  medicare,  i  o 
minimum  wage  laws.  I  grew  up  in  those  days 
when  we  didn't  have  the  Federal  education 
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pr.  erams  that  make  it  possible  for  poor  chil- 
dren to  go  to  school. 

So.  I  know  something  about  hard  times. 
Mr.  Fulcher  grew  up  when  I  grew  up.  We 
saw  the  great  depression.  This  colored  gen- 
tleman over  here  saw  the  great  depression 
of  the  1930's  when  lh«re  was  real  poverty 
and  everybody  tasted  it.  And  we  didn't  have 
all  of  these  new  Government  programs.  We 
didn't  have  the  help  that  people  have  today. 
I  have  had  to  go  from  one  end  of  the  com- 
mvinity  at  Stotesbury  Where  my  Dad  worked 
in  the  mines.  He  worked  six  days  a  week.  I 
sometimes  did  not  see  him  but  once  a  week. 
He  went  to  work  before  I  got  up  and  he 
came  home  10  or  11  o'clock  because  he  had  to 
clean  up  his  place,  to  use  the  coal  miner's 
vernacular.  They  told  Wm  If  he  didn't  clean 
up  his  place,   somebody  else  wou.d   get  hlR 

Job.  I 

Those  were  the  days  \fhen  he  look  n  dinner 
pail  with  cooked  cabbage  to  work.  I  can  re- 
niPinber  the  days  when  I  ate  lettuce  and 
sMKar  and  home-made  butter  or  oleo  three 
times  a  day.  So,  you  talk  about  hard  times. 
I  know  all  about  that  subject.  I  know  iiDoui 
the  hard  times. 

I  gathered  scraps.  Mr.  Pozeka.  at  Stotes- 
bury. I  went  from  one  end  of  the  community 
to  the  other  end  of  the  community  to  pick 
HI)  the  scraps.  When  a  new  family  moved  into 
tiie  commvmity.  I  would  take  a  coffee  bucket 
or  a  lard  bucket  to  the  lady  and  I  would  say. 
•L.idy,  I  would  like  you  to  save  the  .scraps 
for  me.  I  will  be  back  every  day.  twice  a  week 
or  once  a  week,  whenever  you  say." 

I  gathered  those  scraps  and  carried  them 
In  large  buckets  and  fed  hogs  with  them. 
Mv  Dad  bought  pigs.  I  raised  his  pigs  for 
him.  I  raised  them  Into  hogs.  How?  By 
gathering  the  scraps  from  one  end  of  the 
community  to  the  other.  You  talk  about 
humility  and  poverty.  I  know  what  It  is  to 
be  poor. 

So.  I  say  all  of  this,  not  to  impress  you 
with  the  hard  times  I  have  seen  but  to  say 
to  vou  who  feel  that  I  don't  know  about 
your  problems,  that  Indeed  I  do  know  about 
tht-m  and  that  I  have  learned  of  them  first- 
hr.nd. 

I  hope  that  when  you  go  back  home  you 
will  not  go  back  feeling  that  Senator  Byrd 
is  this  devil  that  we  have  heard  so  much 
about,  who  is  against  the  poor  people,  be- 
cause he  Is  not  against  the  poor  people. 

Mrs.  SAtTLTERS.  Senator  Byrd,  we  feel  very 
grateful  to  you  for  accepting  us  today.  I 
want  you  to  know  that  I  think  I  am  voicing 
the  sentiments  of  those  who  are  still  present 
here  from  West  Virginia  and  also  those  who 
have  been  here  but  who  have  now  left  that 
we  have  a  different  attitude  now  since  you 
mot  with  us  and  counseled  with  us. 

But,  working  in  public  life  as  you  have, 
you  expect  to  be  intimidated.  So,  I  think  you 
accepted  this  very  nicely. 
.Senator  Byrd.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Mrs.  Satji-ters.  So.  %e  are  going  to  forget 
about  some  of  the  other  things  that  prob- 
ably intimidate|il  you  and  think  about  the 
pleasant  things  because  It  has  been  quite  a 

source  of  pleasure 

Senator  Byrd.  It  has  been. 
Mrs.  Saulters.  Being  here  with  you  in  your 
presence. 

So.  now  we  can  go  back  and  say  that  we 
have  seen  our  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
and  we  talked  with  him  and  you  have  been 
like  a  father  In  a  way  in  counseling  us. 

So,  we  hope  that  you  won't  have  too  much 
t-i  say  bad  about  West  Virginians. 

Senator  Byrd.  Mr.  Saulters.  I  never  have 
had  anything  to  say  bad  about  good  West 
Virginians. 

Mr.  Pulcher.  We  have  endeavored  to  form 
a  coalition  of  the  Appalachia  states,  sir. 
These  are  a  few  demands  that  the  people 
have  drawn  up  that  we  would  like  to  present 
you  that  you  might  study. 

Also,  I  would  assume  that  Senator  Cooper 
Will  be  presented  with  one  of  those  today. 


There  will  be  other  Senators  of  the  Appa- 
lachia area  being  conticted  by  their  local 
people.  We  would  like  for  our  representatives 
to  begin  working  together  for  the  Appalachia 
regions  and  states  as  we  try  to  work  and  form 
this  coalition  to  forge  a  better  understanding 
between  the  Appalachia  states  and  the  people. 

scnatcr  Dyrd.  Mr.  Fulcher,  in  closing.  I 
win  s;ty  that  vou  have  raised  some  good 
poinUs  that  should  be  taken  lully  into  con- 
sideration in  bringing  about  the  changes  iii 
the  laws  and  regulations  that  apply.  I  ap- 
preciate yoiu-  courtesy  and  \ot)r  patience.  I 
.im  glad  to  have  had  this  opportunity  to  be 
with  \ou. 

(Whereupon,  at  1:05  p  m..  the  meeting 
adjourned.) 

CONCLUSION   OF   MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, is  there  furtlier  mornins  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
furtlier  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT  TO  SIGN  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  WHILE 
AWAY  FROM  THE  CHAMBER 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Vice  President  be  authorized  to  sign  duly 
enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions  away 
from  the  Senate  Chamber  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quoi-um  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JUVENILE    DELINQUENCY    PREVEN- 
TION AND  CONTROL  ACT  OF  1968 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  1312.  H.R.  12120. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  'H.R.  12120)  to  assist  courts,  cor- 
rectional systems,  and  community  agen- 
cies to  prevent,  treat,  and  control  ju- 
venile delinquency;  to  support  research 
and  training  efforts  in  the  prevention, 
treatment,  and  control  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency ;  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER:  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
which  is  the  i>ending  business  is  for  the 
purpose  of  continuing  a  program,  which 
began  in  1961  with  legi.'.lation  then  spon- 
sored by  Senator  Hill  of  Alabama  and 
myself,  to  combat  juvenile  delinquency 
and  control  juvenile  crime  in  this  coun- 
try. 

I  have  a  biiei"  opening  statement  in 
connection  witli  the  bill,  but  at  this  point 
I  sh.tU  be  hapi)y  to  yield,  at  his  lequest. 
to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  iMr. 
DoddJ  who,  I  believe  has  an  amendment, 
which  I  also  believe  to  be  noncontro- 
versial,  which  he  would  like  to  proiiose. 
Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  am  very 
grateful  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  I  compliment  liini  and 
the  members  of  his  committee  on  bring- 
ing a  measure  to  the  floor  which  is  to 
their  great  credit.  I  had  the  privilege  and 
opportunity  of  appearing  before  the  Sen- 
ator's committee.  I  think  they  have  pro- 
posed a  great  piece  of  legislation,  which 
ought  to  be  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduced  the  pro- 
ix)sed  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention 
Act  on  March  10,  1967,  and  I  am  more 
than  glad  to  see  that  finally  it  has 
reached  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

More  than  any  other  anticrime  legis- 
lation, this  bill  has  a  vital  significance 
because  it  will  help  control  crime  at  its 
source,  among  our  youth,  where  preven- 
tion of  further  criminality  is  most  nec- 
essai'>-  and  easie-st  to  achieve. 

Delinquency  has  been  growing  rapid- 
ly for  over  a  decade. 

In  1966,  the  last  year  for  which  we 
have  statistics,  we  saw  a  7-percent  in- 
crease in  juvenile  court  cases  over  1965. 
The  annual  nationwide  juvenile  court 
statistic  is  rapidly  approaching  the  1 
million  mark. 

The  Uniform  Ciime  Reports  show  that 
between  1960  and  1966  police  arrests  of 
young  people  increased   59  percent. 

And  what  is  most  alarming,  the  great- 
est increase  has  been  in  juvenile  arrests 
for  crimes  against  the  person,  which  are 
crimes  of  violence  such  as  murder,  rob- 
bery, and  assault. 

Arrests  for  these  most  destructive  of 
all  crimes  have  increased  78  percent  in 
the  last  6  years. 

Experts  in  delinquency  control  agree 
that  the  mounting  juvenile  problem 
comes  in  large  part  from  the  failure  of 
the  families  throughout  the  land.  They 
agree  that  the  problem  grows  from 
poverty,  from  lack  of  opportunity  in  ed- 
ucation and  employment. 

They  agree  that  the  problem  keeps 
growing  because  the  courts,  the  correc- 
tional institutions,  and  law  enforcement 
have  been  inadequate  to  control  it. 

But.  most  of  all,  delinquency,  drug  ad- 
diction, and  juvenile  violence  keep  grow- 
ing because  young  people  have  lacked 
the  guidance,  the  motivation,  the  en- 
couragement, and  the  insight  to  start  a 
constructive  course  through  life,  rather 
than  one  that  leads  to  crime  and  dis- 
organization. 

However  we  look  at  the  problem.  I  have 
estimated  from  the  information  in  the 
files  of  the  Juvenile  DeUnquency  Sub- 
committee that  there  are  close  to  4  mil- 
lion children  in  the  covmtry  who  are 
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either  delinquent  or  in  danger  of  becom- 
ing  delinquent. 

Many  of  these  young  people  are  trying 
to  grow  up  under  extreme  handicaps 

They  live  in  slums  in  poverty,  amidst 
crime,  and  often  amidst  cruelty  and  dis- 
crimination. 

Many  of  these  children  are  infected 
with  crime  at  age  .six  or  seven.  And  many 
of  them  have  become  defeated  and  dis- 
torted human  beings  before  they  have 
had  a  chance  to  comprehend  the  world 
around   them. 

The  courts  and  the  training  schools 
come  far  too  late  in  the  game  and  are 
too  inadequate  to  undo  the  harm  that 
has  been  suffered 

For  these  reasons.  I  support  the  bill 
before  us.  which  will  create  new  com- 
munity-based procrams  to  keep  chil- 
dren out  of  the  training  .schools  where 
today  they  learn  more  crime  and  violence. 
However.  I  think  these  new  programs 
are  lUit  enough. 

I  think  they  cannot  and  will  not  reach 
all  children  in  need  of  help. 

I  think  they  will  not  find  all  children 
in  time  to  help  them. 

Therefore.  I  think  we  need  a  broader 
base  from  which  to  launch  a  comprehen- 
sive delinquency  prevention  effort. 

And  the  only  such  institution  in  this 
Nation  that  can  reach  all  children  in 
need  of  preventive  help  is  the  primary 
and  secondary  school  system. 

For  this  reason.  I  want  to  propose  an 
amendment  to  make  the  public  schools 
an  essential  part  of  the  programs  pro- 
posed in  thio  bill 

I  suggested  the  need  for  this  amend- 
ment when  I  testified  before  Senator 
Clark's  subcommittee. 

And  I  think  this  is  an  overdue  pro- 
posal and  an  essential  addition  to  this 
bill. 

I  have  heard  testimony  at  our  drug 
hearings  that  in  some  high  schools  75 
percent  of  students  have  smoked  mari- 
huana. 

And  I  have  heard  testimony  as  part 
of  a  diug  study  by  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Mental  Health  that  the  basic 
problem  which  plagues  our  youth  today 
is  alienation  from  their  parents,  from 
adults,  and  from  the  society  at  large. 

The  schools  must  have  something  to 
do  with  this.  And  if  they  do  not  now, 
they  must  be  given  a  chance  for  the 
future. 

The  school  is  a  normal  extension  of 
the  family  for  the  training  of  children. 
Yet  It  has  failed  badly  in  molding  our 
young  people  into  constructive,  in- 
formed, and  stable  citizens. 

We  have  racial  disturbance,  riots,  and 
violence  in  this  Nation.  One  answer  to 
further  destruction  of  our  cities  is  in 
the  classroom. 

We  have  study  upon  study  in  the  social 
sciences  which  show  that  the  school  dis- 
criminates against  the  potential  delin- 
quent It  discriminates  against  the  child 
engulfed  by  poverty  and  against  the 
child  whose  racial,  ethnic,  or  cultural 
t>ackground  is  dilTerent  from  what  we 
call  the  American  middle  class.  These 
findings  were  reaffirmed  by  the  Presi- 
dent's National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders. 
Because  the  schools  are  run  according 


to  these  so-called  middle-class  stand- 
ards, by  middle-cla.ss  teachers,  many 
children  with  different  backgrounds  can- 
not find  a  home  there. 

They  cannot  learn.  They  cannot  be 
motivated  to  learn.  They  cannot  keep  up 
with  their  studies,  and  as  a  result  some 
30  percent  of  them  drop  out.  This  is 
tragic  in  our  modem  world,  where  the 
barest  minimum  requirement  for  any  oc- 
cupational and  economic  stability  is  a 
high  .school  diploma. 

Delinquency  and  crime  are  often  the 
inescapable  results  of  .school  failure. 

But  the  school's  own  failure  is  only 
part  of  the  story.  Another  part  pertains 
to  the  failure  of  the  family  which  the 
school  should  help  counteract.  Here 
again  we  have  piled  up  studies  which 
show  that  the  Negro  family,  for  one,  for 
generations  has  trained  its  children  to 
distrust  the  white  world.  Because  of  the 
Injustices  suffered  by  this  ethnic  sroup, 
It  has  taught  its  young  to  evade  legiti- 
mate interactions  with  the  white  .society 
and  to  be  defensive  against  it. 

This  type  of  teaching  has  bred  isola- 
tion. And  beyond  this  it  has  prepared  the 
ground  for  hatred  of  the  police,  for  dis- 
respect toward  law  and  order,  and  for 
delinquency  and  riots  and  the  other  dis- 
turbances which  today  srip  our  cities. 
This  is  in  part  because  the  schools  have 
failed  to  give  young  children  a  realistic 
understanding  of  the  world  they  live  in. 

The  schools  have  doubly  failed  be- 
cause they  have  been  blind  and  deaf  both 
to  their  own  inherent  weaknesses  in  de- 
veloping all  young  people,  and  because 
they  have  failed  to  go  beyond  the  surface 
in  understanding  and  answering  the 
.special  needs  of  many  children. 

The  modern  world  has  become  bewil- 
dering in  its  complexity,  and  no  family, 
rich  or  poor,  black  or  white,  can  alone 
interpret  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
young. 

The  school,  however,  can  do  this.  It 
can  mobilize  the  scientific  knowledge  we 
have  about  human  behavior  and  teach 
children  how  to  escape  the  pitfalls  of 
dehnquency.  drug  addiction,  and  social 
disorganization.  I  believe  the  school  must 
assume  this  responsibility. 

The  original  intent  of  this  bill  was  that 
delinquency  prevention  can  be  k>est 
achieved  in  the  "normal  envirormient  of 
growing  children  and  youths." 

I  agree  with  this  statement.  But  I 
think  it  is  the  school  rather  than  a  half- 
way house  or  a  diagnostic  center  that 
makes  up  the  normal  environment  of 
youths.  The  school  is  hardly  mentioned 
m  this  bill  in  that  regard. 

I  ask  that  some  of  the  funds  author- 
ized under  this  bill  be  given  to  the  public 
school  systems.  These  funds  should  go 
to  develop  teaching  techniques  and  course 
material  that  can  impart  to  the  children 
in  our  schools  the  insights  and  under- 
standing regarding  the  world  around 
them  to  help  them  e.scape  the  pitfalls  of 
crime,  drug  addiction  and  violence. 

In  concluding  I  want  to  express  my 
-support  for  this  bill  and  to  congratulate 
Senator  Clark  for  guiding  it  through  the 
Senate. 

I  hope  that  this  measure  will  receive 
speedy  acceptance  in  the  House-Senate 
conference  and  that  it  will  become  law 
in  this  session  of  Congress. 


My  amendment  would  simply  add  a 
provision  to  this  act  to  include  educa- 
tional delinquency  prevention  programs 
in  the  public  schools — both  primary  and 
-secondary  schools. 

Through  this  amendment,  all  of  .  n- 
children  could  be  taught  in  the  puijl:c 
schools  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  of  criiiu\ 
drug  addiction,  and  violence. 

This  is  a  preventive  measure. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
will  see  fit  to  accept  the  amendmen:  i 
think  it  will  help  our  efforts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  desire  to  call 
up  his  amendment? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Ii,e 
amendments  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  ihe 
amendments,  as  follows: 

On  page  29.  line  18,  after  the  word  "serv 
Icea."  insert  tiie  following:  including  Mi-,:- 
catlonal  delinquency  prevention  progranu 
In  ttie  public  schools". 

On  page  29,  line  24.  after  tlie  word  "organi- 
zation," insert  the  following:  "Including  i  .'i- 
mary  and  secondary  public  school  system^ '. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  Sei:  ;- 
tor  from  Connecticut  is  well  known  -s 
probably  the  colleague  who  is  bettr 
versed  in  the  problems  of  dealing  with 
juvenile  delinquency  than  any  of  our 
other  colleagues.  He  is  the  able  and  di';- 
tinguished  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Juvenile  Delinquency  of  the  J.> 
diciary  Committee.  His  work  throughout 
the  years  in  this  regard  has  been  most 
helpful  to  those  of  us  who  have  the  If ■'- 
islative  responsibility  in  the  Subcomm.;- 
tee  on  Employment.  Manpower,  and  Pov- 
erty of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pi:o- 
Uc  Welfare. 

It  is  well  known  that  juvenile  deli:;- 
quency  is  very  much  of  a  problem  in  i  ir 
public  and  private  schools.  I  think  ilie 
emphasis  which  the  Senator  from  Co!i- 
necticut  would  like  to  see  placed  on  the 
pending  bill  with  respect  to  dealing  with 
juvenile  delinquency  through  the  school 
systems,  as  well  as  other  ways,  is  a  help- 
ful addition  ot  the  committee  bill;  and. 
unless  my  friend  from  California  has  m\y 
particular  objections.  I  shall  be  glad  'o 
accept  the  amendments. 

Mr.  President.  I  accept  the  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  want  to  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  generous  reference  to  me. 
As  I  said  before,  a  great  deal  of  credit 
goes  to  him  for  bringing  out  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr,  President.  I  shall 
continue  with  a  brief  explanation  of  the 
pending  bill.  Then  I  imderstand  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mr.  Murphy]  has 
an  amendment  he  would  like  to  propose. 

The  committee  held  7  days  of  hearins 
on  this  measure  and  took  testimony 
from  22  expert  witnesses.  We  also  h:id 
the  benefit  of  the  report  of  the  Pre.-i- 
dent's  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement 
and  the  Administration  of  Justice. 
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We  discovered  a  liumber  of  interesting 

facts.  ^    .  ^ 

Four  out  of  five  felons  had  first  been 
convicted  of  misdemeanors,  generally  as 

youths.  .     ^  ,i 

Last  year,  while  the  arrests  of  adults 
declined  1  percent,  the  arrests  of  juve- 
niles increased  9  percent. 

An  average  juvenile  and  adult  career 
of  crime  costs  the  governmental  system 
$11,000. 

Juvenile  delinquency  costs  this  Nation 
an  estimated  $4  billion  annually,  which 
does  not  include  the  cost  of  the  loss  of 
human  resources. 

The  bill,  as  I  Indicated,  continues  in 
effect  the  legislation  first  passed  in  1961. 
Appropriations  for  the  program  ran  out 
at  the  end  of  fiscal  1967  because  the  au- 
thorization, for  various  parliamentary 
reasons,  was  not  renewed,  and  therefore 
no  new  projects  have  been  undertaken 
for  the  last  more  than  a  year. 

The  committee  bill  is  a  complete  re- 
vision of  the  House  bill  H.R,  12120.  which 
is  technically  the  bill  before  us.  The 
committee  proposal  strikes  out  every- 
thing after  the  enacting  clause  and  then 
-sets  forth  the  bill  as  developed  within 
the  subcommittee  and  the  committee. 

The  bill  calls  for  an  authorization  of 
S25  million  for  fiscal  1989.  $50  mUlion  for 
fiscal  1970.  $75  million  for  fiscal  1971, 
and  $100  mUlion  for  fiscal  1972— in  other 
words,  a  4-year  authorization  program. 
This  is  contrasted  with  the  5-year  pro- 
gram called  for  by  the  administration 
bill,  which  included  the  budget  figure  of 
S25  million  for  the  first  fiscal  year,  to  wit, 
1969.  and  then  open-end  authorizations 
for  the  succeeding  4  years. 

The  statistics  on  juvenile  delinquency 
are  ominous.  Last  year,  eight  of  every  10 
automobile  theft  arrests,  seven  of  every 
10  arrests  for  burglary  and  larceny,  and 
five  of  every  10  arrests  for  robbery  were 
of  persons  under  21.  Our  15-  and  16- 
year-olds  are  arrested  more  frequently 
than  any  other  age  group.  And  it  is 
among  our  yoimg  people  that  the  crime 
rate  is  growing  most  rapidly.  "While  the 
population  under  18  years  old  grew  by 
only  17  F>ercent  between  1960  and  1965, 
the  number  of  arrests  in  that  age  bracket 
went  up  by  47  percent. 

Clearly,  something  must  be  done  to 
reverse  this  alarming  trend.  By   1970, 


more  than  one-half  of  our  population 
will  be  under  the  age  of  25.  Yet  recidi- 
vism among  young  people  who  have  been 
institutionalized  is  48  percent,  and  large 
numbers  of  young  people  placed  on  pro- 
bation commit  still  further  offenses. 

The  bill  which  the  committee  has  re- 
ported is  designed  to  help  overcome  these 
alarming  trends.  It  deals  with  various 
factors  involved  in  juvenile  delinquency, 
as  set  forth  in  the  committee  report.  It 
calls  for  an  authorization  for  spending 
in  the  areas  of  planning,  rehabilitative 
services,  preventive  services,  construc- 
tion, training,  research,  and  demonstra- 
tion, technical  assistance,  and  evalua- 
tion. 

There  are  limitations  on  the  funding 
which  provide,  for  example,  that  no 
more  than  15  percent  can  be  spent  on 
construction,  and  no  more  than  15  per- 
cent of  the  total  funds  available  may  be 
spent  in  any  one  State.  Each  State  is 
guaranteed  a  minimum  of  SIOO.OOO.  The 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
grams is  also  limited. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ex- 
cerpt from  the  committee  report  'No. 
1332)  which  sets  forth  this  information 
in  greater  detail  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


As  reported  by  the  Committee.  H.R.  12120 
would  authorize  the  following  appropria- 
tions: 

Amcnint 

Fiscal  year:  inmilltonx 

1969    *25 

1970   Xe 

1971    -r '5 

1972    100 


The  biU  would  authorize  the  following  pro- 
grams and  activities: 

1.  Planning. — (a)  The  development  of 
comprehensive  anti-delinquency  plans  by 
state  and  local  public  agencies.  (Sec.  101) 

(b)  The  planning  of  projects  and  pro- 
grams by  State  and  local  public  agencies  and 
private  non-profit  organizations.   (Sec.   102) 

2.  Rehabilitative  services. — Rehabilitative 
services  for  the  diagnosis,  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation of  delinquent  youths  I  including 
probationers  and  parolees)  conducted  by 
public  agencies  such  as  courts,  correctional 
institutions  and  law  enforcement  agencies. 
(Sections  120-124) 

3.  Preventive    services. — Community-based 


prevention  services  for  youths  in  danger  of 
becoming  delinquent  by  local  public  and 
private   non-profit   agencies.    (Sections    140- 

144)  ,      1.   w., 

4  Construction. — Construction  of  rehabil- 
itation and  prevention  facilities,  but  limited 
to  community-based,  unusual  and  special 
purpose  facilities. 

5  Training.— The  training  of  personnel  in 
juvenile  delinquency  fields,  including  the 
development  of  special  programs  to  train 
youths  and  adults  in  career  occupations  in 
juvenile  delinquency   (sections  201-202). 

6.  Research  and  demonstration.— Research 
and  demonstration  to  develop  new  tech- 
niques and  practices  in  combating  Juvenile 
delinquency    (sec.  301). 

7  Technical  assistance— Technical  assist- 
ance services  to  State  and  local  public  and 
nonprofit  agencies  (sections  302-303). 

8  Eroluation.— Evaluation  of  all  programs 
and  activities  iinder  the  act.  The  results  of 
such  evaluation  are  to  be  Included  in  an 
;uinual  report  to  Congress  (section  405). 

LIMrrATIONS    ON    FtJNDING 

1  Of  the  total  annual  appropriations 
under  the  Act  not  more  than  15%  may  'V® 
spent  on  construction;  not  more  than  10  ;o 
or  $2  mlUlon  (whichever  U  less)  may  be 
spent  on  research  and  demonstration:  and 
not  more  than  1  percent  may  be  spent  on 
evaluation. 

The  total  of  the  grants  for  planning  or 
programs  in  any  State  may  not  exceed  15 
percent  of  the  funds  available. 

Each  State  is  guaranteed  $100,000. 

2.  The  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  the 
above-described  programs  and  and  activities 

is  limited  as  follows: 

Federal  share 

Activity:  i  percent) 

Planning . 

Rehabilitation    °" 

Prevention ' 

Construction  for  prevention   and   re- 
habilitation  - ^" 

Training  'C'r'y'll' 

Research,  demonstration,  technical  as- 
slstance,  and  evaluation i"" 


Mr  CLARK.  I  also  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  prepared  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, which  administers  the  program 
showing  on  a  State-by- State  basis  for  all 
fiscal  years  beginning  with  1962  through 
fiscal  1967  the  various  projects  in  the 
areas  of  demonstration  and  training 
which  have  been  undertaken,  be  prmted 
in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Grantee (by  State) 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  DEMONSTRATION  FUNDS  BY  STATE.  GRANTEE.  AND  FISCAL  YEAR 
Fiscal  year  1962         Fi«al  year  1963         Fiscal  year  1964         F,scal  year  1965        Fiscal  year  1966         F.scal  year  1967 


Total,  fiscal  years 
1962-67 


Num-  Dollar 
ber  ol  amount 
grants 


Num- 
ber ol 
grants 


Dollar 
amount 


Num- 
ber ot 
grants 


Dollar        Num- 

amount       ber  ol 

grants 


Dollar         Num- 

amount       ber  of 

grants 


Dollar 
amount 


Num- 
ber of 
grants 


Dollar        Num- 

amount       ber  ot 

grants 


Alabama 

Alaslia.    - 

Ariiona 

Salt    River    Pima-Maiicopa    Community 

Council  (Scoltsdale) 

Southern  Arizona  Mantal  Healtli  Center 

(Tucson)-.     

Arkansas -      

California.      .   - ^ 

California.  University  of  (Berkeley)      ... 
Community    Alert    fatrol.    Inc.,    (Los 
Angeles)  . .  • 

San  Francisco  State  College  .  .... 

Southern  Calilornia.  University  ol  (Los 
Angeles)...  .  ^        — 

United  Community  Fund  of  San  Francisco. 
Youth  Opportunities  Board  (Los  Angeles). 

Colorado ■ -.• 

Colorado    Department   ol    Emptoyment 

(Denver) 

Denver  Juvenile  Court 

Englewood  School  District  No.  1 

Juvenile  Court,  BoulBer  County 


0 
0 
1 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

1 

0 


0 

0 

252.906 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

256.906 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 

1 

0 

0 
0 

0 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 

56.  %0 

0 

0 
0 

0 

56.960 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 

1 ,  050. 000 
0 

0 
0 


0  0 

0  0 

2  1.050.000 

0  0 


1 

0 

5 
3 

0 
1 

0 

1 

0 
3 


0 

0 

116.935 

53. 276 

63.659 

0 

287.310 

186.694 

0 
15.648 

0 
84.968 

0 
185.371 

90.245 

57.451 

37.675 

0 


0 

0 

82.985 

31.471 

51.514 

0 

253.009 

189.104 

0 
0 

63.905 
0 
U 

84. 031 

0 

0 

0 

84.031 


0 
0 
3 
1 

1 
0 

1 
0 
0 
3 


0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

355. 388 

60.000 

238. 429 

0 

b6,959 

0 

0 

233,505 

78.100 

44.923 

0 

110,482 


2 

0 

15 

6 

1 

1 

2 
2 
3 

7 

2 
2 
I 
2 


Dollar 
amount 


0 

0 

199,920 

84,747 

115.173 

0 

2.255.573 

435,798 

238. 429 
15.638 

120. 864 

141.928 

1.302.906 

502.907 


168,345 

102,374 

37.675 

194,513 
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r-  -    ■ 

riscal 

rear  ltt2 

Fncat  ywr  IKS 

FiscatyMrlM4 

Fbcal 

rMrllCS 

Fiscal  year  t9it 

FHcal 

tut  1967 

Total. 

lisca!  years 

1952-6/ 

GiantM  (by  Stat*) 

Num- 

Dollar 

Num- 

Dollar 

Num- 

Dollar 

Num. 

Dollar 

Num- 

Dollar 

f<um- 

Dollar 

Num- 

Collar 

ber  ol 

amount 

ber  ot 

amount 

ber  ot 

amount 

berol 

amount 

ber  ot 

amount 

ber  ot 

amount 

ber  ot 

amount 

grants 

1 

giants 

traats 

(taait 

tfMtt 

grants 

grants 

Connectieul                                              

155.825 

1 

800.000 

0 

0 

1 

700.000 

0 

0 

2 

85.787 

5 

\.7i\.f,-U 

Community  Pfo^mj  Inc  (Nc*  Hj»*n)     . 

I 

155,825 

1 

800.000 

0 

0 

1 

700.000 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

1.655.8^3 

(ntitid,  Town  ol  (Thompioiitilte) 

0 

J 

u 

0 

u 

0 

U 

0 

0 

3 

2 

85. 787 

2 

85. 787 

D^laward                       .  ..i 

0 
0 

0 

u 

0 

I 

0 
28S.204 

u 

2 

0 
139.041 

0 

I 

0 
1.500.000 

0 
5 

0 
1.750,000 

0 

I 

3 
1.750.000 

0 
10 

•J 

Oistiiclo*  Columbia   ]      

5.424,2Jj 

U  iifeil  Planning  Oftantt^tion        

0 

0 

1 

285.204 

2 

139.041 

1 

1.500.000 

5 

1,750.000 

1 

1.750.000 

13 

5,4^4,243 

Flotilla                                                      

0 

0 

0 

u 

0 

0 

1 

69.  487 

U 

0 

1 

80.500 

2 

!H,9S/ 

rv«CAo(  >*i.tn,i                                

0 

0 

0 

u 

U 

0 

I 

69,  487 

0 

0 

1 

iiO.500 

2 

M9.9V 

Gcoigta  ...    .                               .... ... 

0 

0 

0 

u 

0 

u 

3 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Hawaii 

Idaho                  

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

u 

0 

u 

0 
0 

0 
U 

0 
0 

0 

3 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
C 

0 

Illinois 

1 

292.  coo 

0 

Q 

1 

45.000 

1 

250.  COO 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

587.000 

fChie»«o)...      

I 

292. COO 

0 

0 

1 

45.000 

I 

250.000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

587.0.«i 

Indianj                      ..       

0 

0 

0 

3 

u 

0 

0 

0 

1 

166.227 

1 

37.  ino 

2 

203.727 

No<rt  0mm  UiMMrjiiytl.  .... 

0 

0 

0 

II 

u 

0 

u 

3 

1 

166.227 

1 

37.500 

2 

203.727 

Iowa ...., 

0 

• 

0 

0 

0 

0 

u 
u 

0 

u 

U 
0 

0 

u 

0 
3 

3 
U 

0 
0 

3 
0 

0 
0 

u 

3 

Kansas j .... 

Kentucky            .         . 

0 

3 

0 

0 

u 

0 

1 

99,551 

1 

93.135 

0 

0 

2 

192. 68'^ 

Kentucky  Child  Mellar*  Reseatcli  Foan- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

I 

99.551 

1 

93.135 

3 

0 

2 

:9:.68i< 

Louisi.^na  ....     J............ 

u 

0 

u 

0 
0 

0 

u 

0 

3 
0 
U 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

3 
0 
2 

3 

0 

133.560 

0 
3 
2 

U 

0 

147.881 

0 
0 
2 

3 

0 

188,096 

0 
0 
6 

Maine      ....... X— . - 

,^ 

Matyla-d    .•". 

ii9.ti: 

Pnends  at   Psvchulrie   Research,    Inc. 

(Baltmior*)      .                               

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

101,904 

3 

0 

1 

60,8S9 

J 

16?.  793 

Institute  loc  Behavioral  Research  <S4«er 

Spnig)    .   

0 

0 

0 

u 

3 

0 

I 

31.656 

2 

147.881 

1 

127,207 

i 

306. 7r. 

0 

0 

I 

159.400 

1 

704.071 

1 

700,000 

1 

47.458 

0 

0 

4 

1.613.9^9 

Action  lot  Boston  Community  Develop- 

ment. 1  IC 

0 

0 

1 

159.400 

I 

704.071 

1 

700.000 

3 

0 

0 

0 

7 

1.563.471 

Outward  Bound.  Inc.  (Andover) 

0 

0 

0 

U 

3 

0 

u 

3 

I 

47.458 

0 

0 

1 

47. 4y, 

Michigan .     .         

1 

202.200 

0 

U 

0 

0 

1 

148.920 

3 

0 

1 

127.515 

: 

47«,e<. 

Active  Community  Teams.  Inc.  (Detroit).. 

u 

0 

u 

0 

0 

1 

144.920 

0 

0 

0 

0 

' 

i  48.92  V 

Detroit  Committee  on  Children  and  Youth . 

1 

202.200 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

:02.20- 

Marquette  County  Probate  Court  (Mar- 

quette)   

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

127.515 

1 

127. 5;  ■) 

Minnesota  . 

1 

149.845 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

250.000 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

399. 84- 

Community  Health  aiMi  Wettare  CmdciI 

(Minneapolis) , 

1 
u 
u 

149.845 

0 
0 

0 
3 

1 

u 

u 

134.012 

0 
0 

2 

3 

0 

278.768 

1 

0 

1 

250.000 

0 
109.209 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
4 

399.  £4'i 

521.989 

0 

J 

1 

134.012 

0 

278. 768 

1 

109.209 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

i-21.989 

Montana     , 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

Nebraska J 

Nevada     J 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

1 

0 
41.870 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

y 

New  H.impshire       

41,870 

Hampton  Beac>«  Chamber  ol  Commerce. 

Inc 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

41,870 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

41.870 

New  Jersey                                       ... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

215.022 

1 

120.365 

0 

0 

> 

335.38? 

Rutgers.    The    Stale    (inivetsity    (New 

Brunswick) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

89.732 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

89.73: 

United  Commuiily  Fund  and  Council  ol 

Essci    and    West    Hudson    Counties 

(Newark) ., 

0 
0 
2 

0 

0 

2.145.000 

0 
0 

1 

0 

0 

141. 284 

3 
0 
3 

0 

0 

748.114 

1 
0 
4 

125.290 

0 

1.735.308 

1 

0 
5 

120.365 

0 

680.253 

0 
3 

7 

0 

u 
779  610 

2 

0 

22 

245.ti)5 

New  Mexico  - , 

New  York.                                                  .   . 

6.229.569 

Crusade  tor  Opportunity  m  Syracuse  and 

Onondaga  Counties  (Syracuse).    

0 

0 

1 

141.284 

2 

694.114 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

835.398 

Fofdham  University  (Broni) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

■     0 

0 

3 

1 

130.477 

I 

121.503 

2 

251.980 

HaryouAcl  ("lew  York  Cily)         

1 

230. 000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1.000.  OOO 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1.230.11.1' 

Lower  Eastside  Act.on  PioiecKNew  York 

City)                        .   . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

80.019 

1 

30. 000 

•) 

110.019 

Mobiluation  tor  Youth.  Inc  (New  York 

City). 

1 

'.,915.000 

0 

0 

1 

54.000 

1 

600.  coo 

0 

0 

1 

105.775 

4 

2.674.775 

'lew  School  lor  Social  Research.  Inc  (New 

Yoik  City) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

188.543 

0 

0 

1 

188.543 

Puerto  Rican  Community   Development 

Proiect.  Inc  (New  York  City) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

160. 000 

1 

i6'.1.000 

St   Mark's  Church-ln-The-Bowery  (New 

York  City) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

180.757 

I 

i 80. 757 

South  Brooklyn  Improvement  Council 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

52.000 

1 

120.000 

1 

15.C83 

3 

187.083 

United      Community      Centers.       Inc 

(Brooklyn) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

161.214 

1 

166, 4<I2 

2 

327.706 

Ver.>  FoundalMW.  Inc  (New  York  City)      . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

83.338 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

83. 308 

North  Carolina  j 

0 
0 

1 

0 

0 

124.228 

0 
0 

1 

0 

0 

1.000.000 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
2 

0 

0 

749.109 

0 
0 

1 

0 

0 

126.619 

0 
0 

1 

0 

0 

113.355 

C 
0 
6 

0 

North  Dakota j 

0 

Ohio                                             .. 

2.113.311 

Community     Act-on     for     Youth,     Inc. 

(Cleveland) 

1 

124,228 

1 

1.000.000 

0 

0 

1 

700.000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1.824.228 

Community   Chest  and  Council  ot  the. 

Cincinnati  Area 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

49.109 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

49.109 

East     Central      Citueas     0f|«)i7atiOii 

(Calumbus) . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

126.619 

1 

113.355 

2 

239.574 

Oklahoma 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 

1 

0 
129, 579 

0 
2 

0 
370.067 

0 
2 

0 
395. 349 

0 

1 

0 
36.588 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
6 

0 

Oregon     . 

931.583 

Lane  County  Youth  Study  Board  (Eugene) 

0 

0 

1 

129,579 

2 

370.067 

1 

328,  309 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

827.955 

MacLaren  School  tor  Boys  (Woodb'jrn). 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

67, 040 

1 

36.588 

0 

0 

2 

103.628 

Pennsylvania. 

1 

165.000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

50.799 

1 

156.302 

1 

160.832 

4 

532.933 

Friends  Neighborhood  Guild.  Inc  (Phila- 

aelphia) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

50.799 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

50.799 

North  City,  Congress.  Inc  (Philadelphia). 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

156.302 

1 

160.832 

2 

317.134 

Pliiladelphia  Council  tot  Community  Ad- 

vancement  ^ 

1 

165.000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

165.000 

Rhode  Island ... 

0 

0 

1 

137.024 

I 

72.663 

1 

285.000 

0 

0 

1 

95. 167 

4 

589.854 

dence)    .     . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

95. 167 

1 

95.167 

Progress  tor  Providerce.  Inc 

0 

0 

1 

137.024 

1 

72.663 

1 

285.000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

494.687 

South  Carolina. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

100.090 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

100.090 

Sisters  ot  Charity  ol  0«r  Lady  ot  Mercy 

(Charleston) . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

100,090 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

100.090 

South  OakDta 

Tennessee 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

Teias 

1 

260.582 

0 

0 

1 

200.000 

1 

51.618 

0 

0 

2 

343.521 

5 

855.721 

tl  Paso  Boys  Clubs.  In:. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

51.618 

0 

0 

2 

343.  521 

3 

395.136 

Houston  Action  for  Youth 

I 

260.582 

0 

0 

1 

200.000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

460,582 

July  8,  1968 


Grantee  (by  State] 


Utah , - 

Vetnioiit    ...     

Virginia..  

Washington    .  . 

West  Viiginia 

Action     loi     Appalachian 
(Chailesloii)  . 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Puerto  Rko 


Puerto  Rico,  Univeisily  ol  (fan  Juan). . 
Total,  United  States     . 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  DEMONSTRATION  FUNDS  BY  STATE,  GRANTEE.  AND  FiSCAL  YEAR-Continued 


Fiscal  year  1962         Fiscal  year  1963         Fiscal  year  1%4         Fiscal  year  1965        Fiscal  year  1966        Fiscal  year  1967 


20175 


Total,  fiscal  years 
1%2  67 


Num-  Dollar 
ber  ot  amount 
grants 


Num- 
ber ot 
grants 


Dollar 
amount 


Num- 
ber ol 
grants 


Dollar 
amount 


Num- 
ber ot 
giants 


Dollar 
amount 


num- 
ber ot 
giants 


Dollar 
amount 


Num- 
ber ot 
giants 


Dollai 
amount 


Num- 
ber ot 
giants 


Youth.     Inc. 


Oe- 


Tele- 


Alabam.i 

Alaska... 
Ariiona. . 
Arkansas  . 

California  

California   Center   for   Coilimunity 

velopmenKOcI  Rey)  .     . 

California  Slate  College  (Lot  Angeles) 
California,  University  of  (Berkeley) 
Institute  for  the  Study  ot  Crime  and  De- 
li nq  uency  (Sacra  mento) . . 
San  Francisco  State  College 
Southern  California,  University  ot  (Los 

Angeles) .  .   . 

Youth  Opportunities  Board  (Los  Angeles). 

Colorado 

Denver,  University  of 

Western     Interstate     Coitmission     tor 

Higher  Educatkin  (Boulder)        

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Board  of  Commissioners. 

Compeers,  Inc 

Federal  Bureau  ot  Prisons 
Greater   Washington    Educational 

vision  Association,  Inc.. 

Howard  University 

Internatkinal    Association    of  Chiefs  ot 

Police .  

National  Committee  tor  Children  and 

Youth 

Natnnal  Council  of  Negro  Women,  Inc. . . 

Ui.ited  Planning  Organization... 

Florida.  - 

Dade  County  Sheriff's  OfTioe  (Miami) 

deorgia — 

Hawaii 

Hawaii,  University  of  (Honolulu) 

Idaho .--- 

Idaho  Department  ot  Health  (Boise) 

Illinois -   

Chicago,  University  of 

Joint    Youth    Development    Committee 

(Chicago) 

National  Council  of  Juvenile  Court  Judges 

(Chicago) 

Southern  Illinois  University  (Edwards- 

vtlle) 

Indiana • 

Iowa 

Kansas —  ..  

Kansas  Boys  Industrial  School  (Topeka).. 

Kentucky 

Kentucky  Child  Welfare  Reserch  Found- 
ation, Inc.  (Frankfort) 

Louisiana i. - 

Maine L 

Maryland 

Institute  for   Behavioral   Research,  Inc. 

(Silver  Spring) 

'■'assachusetts 

Boston  Co  liege  (Chestnut  Hill) 

Boston  University... 

Harvard  Un  iversity  (Cambridge) 

Massachusetts,  University  ot  (Amherst) . 

Tufts  U nivers ity  (Medtord) 

ii'ichigan 

Michigan  University  of  (Ann  Arbor) 

Wayne  County  Intermediate  School  Dis- 
trict (Detroit) 

Wayne  State  University  (Detroit) 

f.'innesota 

Minnesota,  University  of  (Minneapolis).. 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

St,  Louis  University... 

filontana 

Nebraska 

'.evada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

Rutgers,    The   State    Uaiversity 

Brunswick) 

New  Mexico 


(New 


0 

0 
0 
3 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
10 


0 
0 
0 
0 
3 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3, 747, 586 


0 
U 
0 
0 
1 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
13 


0 
0 

0 

u 

131,091 

131,091 
3 
0 
0 
0 
2.974.554 


0 
0 
0 
0 
2 

2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
17 


0 
(1 
U 
0 
392, 103 

392, 108 
0 
3 
0 
0 
3,999.832 


0 
0 

0 
0 
1 

1 
0 
0 
3 
0 
37 


0 
0 
3 
0 
325. 030 

325. 030 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8. 499. 538 


0 
0 
0 
U 
3 

0 
0 

u 
1 
1 

25 


0 
0 
3 
3 
0 

0 

3 

0 

92.711 

92,711 

3,837.564 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
1 
1 
27 


0 
0 
0 
3 
3 

0 

U 

0 

39. 941) 

39. 94S 

4,390.721 


0 
3 

U 

u 

4 

4 
0 
0 
2 
2 
127 


Dollar 
amount 


0 
3 
0 
3 
848. 199 

848. 199 

0 

0 

132,056 

132,656 

27. 449. 7C5 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  TRAINING  FUNDS  BY  STATE,  GRANTEE  ANO  FISCAL  YEAR 


n 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

U 

c 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

n 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

fi 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

3 

2 

3 

0 

3 

339.991 

6 

288, 282 

6 

373. 760 

4 

163.774 

2 

135.135 

2 

290, 521 

23 

1.591.424 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

151,058 

151.058 

fl 

3 

3 

3 

1 

78.181 

1 

59,674 

3 

3 

0 

0 

137.855 

2 

214.991 

3 

101,097 

2 

66, 14? 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

3 

382. 230 

(J 

0 

1 

130,  583 

0 

0 

2 

58. 349 

0 

0 

0 

0 

188.932 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

137,094 

1 

139,464 

246. 548 

1 
0 

125.000 
3 

2 
0 

56,602 
0 

2 
1 

151,144 
78. 293 

1 
0 

45.751 
0 

1 
0 

28.011 
0 

0 
0 

0 

3 

436, 508 
78,293 

n 

0 

1 

35. 191 

0 

0 

2 

40.373 

3 

0 

0 

0 

75,564 

0 

0 

1 

35, 191 

0 

0 

1 

30.042 

3 

0 

0 

3 

65.233 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

10,331 

0 

3 

0 

0 

10.331 

n 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

U 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 
1 
0 

150.767 

100.767 

0 

5 
0 
3 

314,656 

0 
0 

4 
0 
0 

203. 137 

0 

u 

3 
0 

U 

182.900 
3 
0 

2 

0 
0 

294,633 
3 
0 

5 
0 

1 

411,145 

0 

75,000 

21 

1.657,288 

100.767 

75.000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

59. 320 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

59.320 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

12,042 

12.042 

0 

1 

108,108 

2 

64.630 

2 

202. 886 

1 

147.056 

3 

0 

522, 580 

1 

50. 030 

2 

62,848 

1 

79,337 

1 

80.014 

1 

147.577 

1 

132,287 

522, 063 

0 

0 

1 

25, 030 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

3 

0 

25, 000 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

2 

221,816 

221,816 

0 

1 

118,700 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

118,700 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

32, 842 

0 

0 

1 

19.011 

0 

0 

51,853 

n 

0 

0 

0 

32. 842 

0 

0 

1 

19.011 

0 

0 

51,853 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

u 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

60,216 

1 

22. 190 

1 

113.414 

2 
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Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  >ield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this  is  an 
important  bill  and  it  should  not.  be- 
cause it  comes  up  for  consideration  im- 
mediately after  a  holiday,  be  glossed 
over. 

We  have  great  problems  in  our  cities 
which  lead  to  riots  and  violence,  and 
may  involve  young  people — mainly 
young  people  who  are  disappointed  in  the 
operation  of  the  social  order  because 
they  do  not  have  jobs  or  are  underem- 
ployed: and  this  is  especially  true  this 
summer — and  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  my  sad  duty  to  say  this 
many  times,  I  say  again.  Congress  has 
made  a  ghastly  mistake  in  failing  to  fund 
an  adequate  program  of  summer  jobs  for 
youth. 


We  have  allowed  money  for,  roughly 
speaking,  a  little  more  than  300.000  jobs. 
We  needed  to  provide  for  twice  that 
number.  The  least  we  could  have  done 
would  have  been  to  duplicate  last  year's 
program.  We  chose  not  to  do  it.  Not- 
withstanding the  Strong  position  of  the 
Senate,  we  finally  allowed  ourselves  to 
be.  as  it  were,  overweaned  by  the  other 
body.  I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the 
price  we  may  have  to  pay.  though  I  pray 
we  will  not  have  to  pay  it. 

But  that  does  not  change  the  ghastly 
statistics  on  juvenile  crime  and  juvenile 
delinquency,  which  somehow  get  mixed 
up  in  the  riots  and  violence  in  the  cities; 
though  they  predate  it.  they  are  now  re- 
garded as  part  of  it.  In  short,  however, 
we  have  two  problems  which,  in  terms 
of  the  conflagration  they  have  caused 


during  the  last  couple  of  years,  have  been 
merged  into  one:  The  problem  of  youth- 
ful delinquency  and  crime  not  committed 
directly  in  connection  with  riots  and  vio- 
lence, and  emanating  fiom  the  general 
breakdown  in  various  aspects  of  our  so- 
ciety, and  the  problem  of  the  young 
people  who  are  rioting  and  being  violent 
in  order  to  demonstrate  their  anger  or 
frustration  with  the  system.  These  are 
two  v'ei-y  different  things,  both  extremely 
harmful  to  society,  and  they  tend  to  get 
mixed  up,  in  that  youthful  criminals 
also  participate  in  riots  and  violence; 
but  it  is  important  to  make  the  distinc- 
tion, because  this  particular  bill  relates 
to  the  former,  the  long-standing  but 
nonetheless  burgeoning,  as  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  has  already  pointed 
out  by  stating  figures,  problems  of  youth 
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crime  and  juvenile  delii  quency.  This  bill 
concentrates  upon  delinquent  youth,  or 
youth  in  danger  of  becoming  delinquent, 
who  have  not  been  served  effectively  by 
social,  educational,  or  judicial  agencies. 

The  programs  so  far,  since  1961.  have 
been  characterized  by  a  considerable 
number  of  innovations  and  by  a  con- 
.siderable  amount  of  police  cooperation. 
Nonetheless,  the  statistics  continue  to 
burpeon  because  of  the  breakdown,  of 
which  we  all  know,  in  family  relation- 
ships in  general,  the  revolt  against  slum 
and  ghetto  living  conditions  which  is 
manifested  in  youth,  and  the  general 
tendency  toward  violence  attributable  to 
the  war  in  Vietnam  and  many  other 
social  causes  in  this  country. 

So  this  Is.  as  it  were,  the  ongoing  juve- 
nile delinquency  program,  not  to  be  con- 
fused, though,  as  I  say,  it  often  eventu- 
ates into  being  a  part  of  it.  with  the 
difficulty  which  is  caused  by  the  youth- 
ful demonstration  against  the  failures  of 
social  and  economic  systems. 

That  said,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
think  there  is  much  argument  about  the 
urgent  necessity  for  this  program  or  for 
Federal  leadership,  or  about  the  fact  that 
a  great  deal  has  been  done  which  is  ex- 
tremely worthwhile,  certainly  consider- 
ing what  we  have  allowed  in  the  way  of 
funds. 

But  I  think  the  main  issue  will  be  how 
these  resources  are  to  be  administered, 
with  my  colleague  from  California  [Mr. 
Murphy],  for  whom  I  have  the  greatest 
respect,  feeling  that  the  administration 
should  be  on  the  basis  that  we  adopted 
in  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Sti-eets  Act.  I,  on  the  other  hand  have 
the  strong  feelings,  which  are  shared  by 
the  manager  of  the  bill  and  also  by  my 
senior  colleague  on  the  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  ProutyI. 
who  will  of  course  speak  for  himself, 
though  I  believe  that  is  his  view,  in  favor 
of  a  more  modified  approach,  giving  an 
important  role  to  the  States.  In  view  of 
what  is  involved  here,  in  terms  of  on- 
going programs,  there  is  an  urgent  neces- 
sity for  innovation.  Moreover,  there  is 
relatively  little  money  to  be  made  avail- 
able. Nor  are  we  dealing  with  a  time- 
honored  State  prerogative,  such  as  we 
encounter  when  dealing  with  the  police. 
For  purposes  of  this  presentation,  I 
wish  only  to  underline  what  I  consider 
to  be  the  extremely  important  aspect 
of  the  bill:  the  reason  why  it  is  urgently 
required. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
the  figures  in  the  committee  report, 
which  estimate  that  juvenile  crime  costs 
the  Nation  $4  billion  a  year.  That  figure 
is  to  be  laid  side  by  side  with  the  fan- 
tastic niunber  of  arrests,  especially  in 
the  field  of  automobile  thefts,  burglary, 
and  larceny,  which  bedevil  all  of  us,  In 
which  the  youth  group,  especially  the  15- 
and  16-year-olds,  are  the  main  culprits. 
They  are  not  amenable  to  the  traditional 
processes  of  protection  and  punishment, 
because  they  may  be,  and  often  are, 
sa'/ed  to  be  valuable  members  of  society — 
e. en  more  valuable  because  of  the  dread- 
ful trials  through  which  they  may  have 
Passed  as  teenaged  youths.  Incidentally, 
Mr.  President,  this  is  much  a  part  of  my 
own  living  experience.  I  actually  spent 


my  own  years  from  childhood  through 
the  teenage  period  under  the  very  cir- 
cumstances in  which  we  find  so  many 
of  these  teenaged  criminals;  so  I  think 
I  know  a  little  about  it,  as  a  basis  on 
which  to  endorse  and  support  the  bill.  I 
defer  further  remarks  until  Senator 
Murphy  has  had  an  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent his  amendment. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
think  the  Senator  meant  his  remarks  to 
sound,  as  it  did.  as  though  he  spent  his 
early  years  as  a  delinquent. 

I  have  known  the  Senator  for  many 
years,  and  I  am  sure  that  there  has  been 
no  delinquency  in  his  family  and  that 
there  has  been  nothing  but  a  great,  cour- 
ageous struggle  against  all  the  problems 
that  beset  most  of  us  who  start  out  with 
vei-y  little  In  life. 

His  accomplishments  have  been  so 
bright,  shining,  and  great  that  he  is  prob- 
ably the  best  thought-of  politician  in  his 
State,  and  I  suppose  that  we  could  add 
several  other  States. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
grateful  to  the  Senator. 

I  have  no  fear  that  anybody  will  as- 
sume that  I  was  a  juvenile  delinquent.  It 
would  have  been  foimd  out  long  ere  this. 
What  I  wished  to  point  out  in  this  case, 
and  each  of  us  has  a  contribution  to 
make,  is  that  I  often  listen  with  the 
greatest  of  respect  to  my  colleague,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California 
when  he  relates  his  life  and  experience  to 
the  legislation  which  we  enact  here. 

I  always  think  with  loving  kindness  of 
our  farm  boys,  as  I  call  them,  who  have 
had  this  great  experience  In  rural  Amer- 
ica which  I  did  not  share.  However,  I 
did  have  the  experience  of  living  In  com- 
munities with  the  kind  of  people  who  are 
the  subject  of  the  pending  measure. 

I  wish  only  to  emphasize  a  certain 
right  to  speak,  as  it  were,  with  a  little 
more  than  the  result  of  the  study  and  the 
introspection  and  information  which  all 
of  us  gather. 

I  thank  my  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
California,  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  compli- 
ment the  Senator  from  New  York  for  the 
able  statement  he  has  just  made  in  sup- 
port of  the  pending  bill. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  and  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty] 
have  been  most  useful  members  of  the 
subcommittee  which  really  rewrote  the 
pending  bill  and  brought  to  the  fioor  the 
pending  amendment.  We  felt  it  was  im- 
poi-tant  to  make  a  number  of  changes  In 
the  bill  as  submitted  by  the  administra- 
tion. We  are  not  too  happy  with  the 
House  bill  which  we  felt  went  too  far 
with  regard  to  block  grants  to  States 
without  any  adequate  Federal  standards. 
Without  the  assistance  of  the  distin- 
guished Senators  from  New  York  and 
Vermont,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
bring  to  the  floor  an  effective  piece  of 
legislation  which  I  think,  with  excellent 
bipartisan  cooperation,  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  doing. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  express 
my  appreciation  to  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania, for  his  very  kind  reference  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York  and  me. 

We  have  tried  to  cooperate  and  to  work 
this  legislation  out  on  a  strictly  bipar- 
tisan basis.  I  think  we  have  put  together 
a  measure  which  we  can  support,  a 
measure  which  will  do  the  job  we  are 
trying  to  achieve. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  all  been  con- 
cerned about  the  increase  in  the  inci- 
dence of  crime  in  the  United  States.  Con- 
sequently, we  are  all,  I  am  sure,  deter- 
mined to  give  highest  priority  to  consid- 
eration of  programs  which  will  aid  in 
combating  and  preventing  crime. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  we  do 
not  as  yet  have  enough  knowledge  about 
the  causes  of  crime  to  enable  us  to  total- 
ly eradicate  it.  For  this  reason,  we  have 
continued  to  authorize  funds  in  order  to 
test  experimental  programs  on  a  small 
scale.  It  will  then  be  our  task  to  deter- 
mine which  of  these  have  been  effective 
and  should  be  implemented  on  a  large 
.scale.  This  can  be  difficult. 

For  example,  we  suspect  that  the  ma- 
jor causes  of  crime  are  environmental. 
The  climate  of  poverty,  in  particular,  is 
favorable  for  the  breeding  of  crime.  We 
have  enacted  a  multitude  of  programs  to 
help  remove  the  conditions  of  poverty — 
so  many,  in  fact,  that  it  is  virtually  im- 
possible to  ascertain  which  ones  have 
been  successful.  In  order  to  make  this 
information  available  to  us,  I  sponsored 
an  amendment  to  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1967  authorizing  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  to  evaluate  many 
of  the  poverty  programs  now  in  exist- 
ence. 

In  the  area  of  juvenile  crime,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, we  are  more  fortunate,  because  we 
have  sufficient  information  about  the 
extent  of  the  problem,  the  nature  of  the 
problem  and  the  means  to  take  in  order 
to  combat  and  prevent  the  problem. 

The  President's  Commission  on  Crime 
in  1960  recognized  the  need  for  im- 
mediate action  to  combat  crime  com- 
mitted by  juveniles  through  eradication 
of  the  causes  of  crime.  The  Commission 
strongly  recommended  the  enactment  of 
programs  designed  to  give  local  commu- 
nities and  agencies  the  means  to  work 
with  youth,  to  rehabilitate  first  offenders 
and  to  encourage  the  others  to  "go 
straight." 

Congress  responded  to  the  need  by 
enacting  legislation  in  1961  and  renewing 
it  in  1963  and  1965.  Forty-seven  miUion 
dollars  has  been  expended  since  1961  In 
the  development  of  innovative  techniques 
and  programs  designed  to  deal  with  the 
causes  of  juvenile  crime  at  the  local  level. 
Sixteen  highly  successful  small  scale  pro- 
grams are  currently  being  funded  in  sev- 
eral of  our  major  cities,  including  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  The  time  has  now  come  to 
make  available  both  information  and 
funds  to  all  of  our  States  and  cities  in 
order  that  they  rrught  combat  juvenile 
delinquency  on  a  large  scale. 
The  need,  if  anything,  Mr.  President, 
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is  greater  than  before.  AU  crime,  but  par- 
ticularly that  committed  by  youthful 
offenders,  is  on  the  increase.  In  fact,  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
noted  the  other  day  that  over  50  percent 
of  all  unorganized  crime  in  this  coim- 
try  is  committed  by  those  aged  under  16. 
Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  point 
out  in  the  Record  at  this  point  some  very 
alarming  statistics  with  reference  to 
Juvenile  delinquency  in  this  country. 

One  out  of  every  nine  children  will  be 

referred  to  juvenile  court  for  an  act  of 

delinquency  before  their  18th  birthday. 

Youths  under  18  account  for  one-half 

of  all  serious  crimes. 

One- third  of  all  narcotics  offenders' 
arrests  involve  youth  under  21. 

A  majority  of  arrests  for  all  major 
crimes  against  property  were  of  people 
under  21. 

By  1970  more  than  one-half  of  the 
population  will  be  under  25. 

Detention  and  imprisonment  are  not 
the  answer  for  recidivism  among  juvenile 
offenders  is  high.  Forty-eight  percent  of 
youths  institutionalized  go  on  to  commit 
additional  crimes. 

The  costs  of  institutionalization  run 
high— $3,070  for  a  year  in  a  public  train- 
ing school. 
We  recognize  the  need.  Mr.  President 
We  have  sufficient  knowledge  about 
the  types  of  programs  which  are  suc- 
cessfiil. 

We  have  the  means.  Mr.  President.  It 
remains  for  us  to  act  with  alacrity  to 
pass  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion and  Control  Act. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  welcome 
the  Senator's  statement  very  much.  The 
Senator  has  been  a  very  strong  colleague 
in  getting'  done  what  has  been  done  in 
the  pending  bill.  I  am  especially  moved 
to  speak  by  his  statement  that  rehabili- 
tation rather  than  pimishment  is  the 
key  to  preventing  recidivism,  or  the  rep- 
etition of  offenses  by  those  juveniles  who 
ultimately  become  hardened  criminals. 

I  might  comment  to  my  colleague  that 
when  I  was  the  attorney  general  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  it  was  my  direct  find- 
ing with  respect  to  the  administration 
of  the  penal  law  in  the  State  of  New 
York  that  the  rate  of  recidivism  had  a 
direct  relationship  to  the  rehabilitative 
circimistances  and  the  rehabilitative 
techniques. 

Thousands  of  disadvantaged  youths 
could  be  saved  if  we  were  but  to  give 
them  a  chance.  A  sentence  to  the  re- 
formatory is  not  a  chance. 

I  realize  that  the  pending  bill  and  the 
whole  effort  being  made  here  is  so  far 
very  small.  However.  I  am  sure  that  my 
colleague  had  in  mind  when  he  made 
his  statement  the  need  for  using  the 
proper  techniques  and  rehabilitation  and 
encouragement  from  the  many  organi- 
zations and  States  and  cities  and  local- 
ities that  will  spend  money  in  this  effort. 
I  share  the  feeling  of  my  distinguished 
colleague  concerning  the  rightness  of  the 
finding  that  the  rehabilitative  circum- 
stances bear  a  direct  relationship  to  the 
extent  of  recidivism  and.  therefore,  to 
the  Incidence  of  Juvenile  delinquency. 


Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  for  his  con- 
tribution and  remarks. 

Certainly,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  can 
very  well  follow  the  old  adage  that  an 
ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  poimd  of 
cure. 

If  we  can  take  care  of  the  situations 
before  they  get  out  of  hand,  then  we  will 
save  a  good  many  young  people  in  this 
country  and  enable  them  to  become  use- 
ful and  productive  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
liAVSCHE  in  the  chair  > .  The  Senator  from 
California  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
at  this  point  to  say  that  I  also  am  a 
meml>er  of  the  subcommittee  and  feel 
that  I  have  made  some  contribution  to 
this  effort. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  should  like  to  com- 
plete my  remarks  first. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  in  my 
background  and  experience,  I  have  lived 
in  some  of  the  areas  in  New  York  City, 
including  Hells  Kitchen,  some  42  years 
ago.  I  have  lived  in  areas  in  Phila- 
delphia— in  West  Philadelphia— In  the 
State  which  the  distinguished  chairman 
represents.  I  have  also  had  some  experi- 
ence in  rural  America.  So  that  my  back- 
ground. I  believe,  is  as  valid  as  that  of 
any  other  member  of  the  committee  with 
regard  to  these  matters. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  can  relate  how 
close  I  came — this  may  apply  to  some 
other  Members  of  this  body,  also — to  be- 
coming a  juvenile  delinquent. 

There  was  a  priest  in  a  school  who  had 
been  at  Sing  Sing  Prison  for  many  years. 
I  was  approximately  15  years  of  age  at 
the  time  he  said  to  me  one  day : 

Murphy,  It's  about  time  you  made  up  your 
mind  which  way  you're  going  to  go. 

With  good  luck  and  Ood'a  help,  you  may 
turn  out  to  be  an  influence  for  good.  Right 
now  you're  at  the  cro&sroada,  and  you  better 
decide  whether  you  want  to  be  an  Influence 
for  good  or  whether  you  want  to  get  into  fur- 
ther mischief. 

I  had  great  respect  for  this  priest,  and 
I  thought  a  good  deal  about  what  he  said. 
In  the  years  since  then,  in  my  varied  ex- 
perience. I  found  that  this  had  been  the 
situation  with  Innumerable  successful 
people,  many  of  them  leaders  In  our  com- 
munities. 

That  is  why  this  bill  is  so  important. 
That  is  why  I  know,  from  a  practical 
standpoint,  that  this  Is  one  of  the  most 
important  bUls  that  will  face  the  Senate 
this  year  or  any  other  year,  because  It 
has  to  do  with  the  future  direction  of 
this  great  Nation,  based  on  the  youth  as 
they  grow  up.  Very  often,  it  is  that  one 
line  nudge  at  the  right  time  that  makes 
the  entire  difference. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  wish  to  say,  In  fairness 
to  the  Senator  from  California,  that  he 
•*as  tremendously  helpful  with  respect  to 
this  bill,  and  that  we  should  not  miss  the 
forest  for  the  trees. 

We  do  have  a  difference,  which  will 
come  out.  In  respect  to  his  amendment. 
In  connection  with  administration  and 


the  role  of  the  State.  But  I  do  not  con- 
sider that  as  at  all  the  major  prepon- 
derant aspect  of  the  bill.  On  the  bill,  in 
all  Its  details,  including  the  authoriza- 
tions, I  pay  my  tribute  to  the  Senator 
from  California  for  an  indispensable 
contribution.  I  wanted  that  to  be  very 
clear,  no  matter  how  acute  our  differ- 
ences might  sound  In  a  few  minutes  on  a 
detail  of  administration. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York. 

It  Is  true  that  there  has  not  been  tiie 
slightest  question  on  my  part  as  to  the 
necessity  of  this  bill;  nor  do  I  find  fault 
generally  with  the  setup.  The  purpcses. 
of  course,  are  proper,  but  I  may  find  fault 
with  the  funding. 

My  point  today,  originally,  was  to  i ex- 
plore the  necessity.  That  has  been  done 
most  capably  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York,  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont.  I 
will  not  bore  the  Senate  with  the  figures. 
They  speak  for  themselves. 

I  believe  that  the  important  figure  i.s 
that  juvenile  delinquency  costs  the  Na- 
tion an  estimated  $4  billion  annually. 
If  we  could  eliminate  half  of  that,  a 
great  service  would  be  performed.  I  am 
sure  we  can  do  so,  with  a  diligent,  de- 
termined and  proper  effort.  There  Is  no 
question  about  it.  Furthermore,  that  cost 
does  not  include  the  cost  in  hiunan  re- 
sources that  will  be  available  once  these 
fellows  are  put  on  the  proper  path. 

The  figure  of  expenditure  Is  not  lari^e. 
It  soimds  important  these  days,  when  we 
are  trying  to  find  ways  and  means  of  bal- 
ancing our  budget,  trying  to  find  ways  of 
reestablishing  the  confidence  in  our  iis- 
cal  policy,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  tr>"- 
ing  to  find  ways  to  cut  out  all  uimeces- 
sary  duplication  and  all  unnecessary 
waste. 

However,  the  committee  bill  contains 
one  feature  that  disturbs  me.  We  come 
here  to  a  point  of  difference  which  hurts 
me  deeply,  because  I  am  very  reluctant  to 
disagree  with  my  esteemed  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  and  my 
long-time  friend,  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  This  has  to  do  with  the  manner— 
the  machinery — in  which  we  accomplish 
the  goals  of  this  bill. 

We  have  heard  it  said  that  over  a 
period  of  6  or  7  years.  $47  million  has 
been  allocated  to  this  work.  Obviously, 
the  results  have  not  been  as  successf'jl 
as  we  had  hoped.  Otherwise,  the  rate  of 
crime  would  not  be  rising  at  such  a 
frightening  pace  In  comparison  with  the 
expansion  of  the  population.  So  some- 
thing Is  still  wrong.  This  is  not  a  new 
condition  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  Sen- 
ators have  heard  me  on  many  occa- 
sions, both  in  committee  and  on  the  floor, 
say  that  something  has  been  wrong  in 
the  poverty  program. 

Early  In  my  service  In  the  Senate,  I 
said  that  we  must  get  the  politics  out  of 
the  poverty  program.  I  said  then  that 
we  must  get  jobs  into  these  imderpriv- 
lleged  areas.  This  was  the  Important 
thing. 

Yet  even  at  this  moment,  hearings  are 
being  conducted  in  Washington  which 
Indicate  the  misuse  of  poverty  funds,  the 
misuse  of  taxpayers'  doUars,  if  you  will. 
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through  the  poverty  program.  At  this 
late  date,  after  the  expenditure  of  .some 
$6  billion,  we  still  have  not  found  out 
there  may  be  a  better  way  to  do  It. 

My  difference  at  this  point  with  the 
other  members  of  the  committee  stems 
not  from  the  Intent  of  the  bill.  It  stems 
merely  from  the  "modified  bloc  grant" 
proposal  contained  therein. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  873  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 


AMENDMENT    NO.    873 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nmendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered:  and.  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  18.  line  18.  strike  the  words  "any 
.State  or  local  public  iigency"  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof,  the  following  words:  "the 
hiates". 

on  page  18.  line  19.  beginning  with  the 
words  "No  such  grant  may"  and  continuing 
tiirough  line  10  on  page  19.  delete  all  lan- 
Liiage  and  Insert  in  lieii  thereof  the  Xollow- 
i:i<;  language; 

Sec.  102.  The  Secretary  shall  make  grants 
to  the  SUtes  for  the  establishment  and  op- 
.ration  of  .State  Juvenile  prevention  and 
.  >ntrol  planning  agencies  (hereinafter  re- 
:  rred  to  In  this  title  as  'State  planning 
.,'cncies')  for  the  preparation,  development. 
;.ad  revl.slon  of  the  Ptate  plans  required 
iider  section  121  of  this  title.  Any  State 
nwy  make  application  to  the  Secretary  for 
Mich  grants  within  sin  months  of  the  date 
1 1  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  103.  (a|  A  grant  made  under  this 
p.^rt  to  a  State  shall  be  utilized  by  the  State 
!.i  establish  and  maintain  a  State  planning 
.  ijency.  Such  agency  shall  be  created  or 
(;eslgnated  by  the  chief  executive  of  the 
stiue  and  shall  be  Fubjecc  to  his  jurlsdlc- 
i  on.  The  State  planhlug  agency  shall  be 
representative  of  Juvenile  delinquency  pre- 
'.'>ntion  and  control  H^encies  of  the  State 
1  nd  of  the  units  of  general  local  government 
within  the  State. 

lb)  The  State  planning  agency  shall — 
(1)  develop  a  comprehensive  statewide 
!)lan  for  the  prevention  and  control  of 
juvenile  delinquency  throughout  the  State: 
•(2)  define,  develop,  and  correlate  pro- 
Lrams  and  projects  for  the  State  and  the 
nils  of  general  locaa  government  In  the 
.State  or  combinations  of  States  or  units  for 
i,reventlon  and  control  of  Juvenile  delin- 
tiuency;  and 

■•(3)  establish  priotitles  for  the  preven- 
tion and  control  of  juvenile  delinquency 
'.hroughout  the  State. 

■(c)  The  State  planning  agency  shall 
make  such  arrangenients  as  such  agency 
lieems  necessary  to  provide  that  at  least  40 
per  centum  of  all  Federal  funds  granted  to 
mch  agency  under  this  part  for  any  fiscal 
vear  will  be  available  to  units  of  local  govern- 
ment, combinations  of  such  units,  or  public 
<r  private  nonprofit  agencies  or  organiza- 
tions to  enable  such  units  to  participate  In 
the  formulation  of  the  comprehensive  State 
plan  required  under  this  part  Any  portion 
if  such  40  per  centum  in  any  State  for  any 
iscal  year  not  required  for  the  purpose  set 
torth  in  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  avall- 
nble  for  expenditure  by  such  State  agency 
from  time  to  time  on  dates  during  such 
year  as  the  Secretary  may  fix.  for  the  de- 
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velopment  by  it  of  the  State  plan  required 
under  this  part. 

■  Sec.  104  A  Federal  grant  authorized  un- 
der this  part  shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum 
of  the  expenses  of  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  the  State  planning  agency,  in- 
cluding the  preparation,  development,  and 
revision  of  the  plans  required.  Where  Fed- 
eral grants  under  this  pnrt  are  made  directly 
to  unit.s  of  local  government  or  public  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  agencies  or  organizations  as 
authorized  by  section  124.  the  grant  shall 
not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  expenses  of 
local  planning,  including  the  preparation,  de- 
velopment, and  revision  of  the  plans. 

•Sec.  105.  Funds  appropriated  to  make 
grants  under  this  part  for  a  fiscal  year  shall 
be  allocated  by  the  Secretary  among  the 
States  for  use  therein  by  the  State  planning 
agency,  units  of  general  local  government  or 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  or  or- 
cani.^atlons  as  the  case  may  be  The  Secretary 
.shall  allocate  $100,000  to  each  of  the  States, 
und  shall  then  f.llocaie  the  remainder  of  such 
funds  available  among  the  States  according 
10  the:r  relative  populations." 

neginnlng  on  page  20,  line  10.  and  con- 
tinuing through  page  28,  line  13.  delete  all 
l.mguage  in  sections  121.  122,  and  123.  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follov;lng  new  sec- 
lions  and  huiguage: 

■Sec.  121.  Any  Stale  desiring  to  participate 
in  the  grant  program  under  this  part  shall 
establish  a  State  planning  agency  as,  de- 
.scribed  in  part  A  of  this  title  and  shall  within 
six  months  after  approval  of  a  planning 
yrani  under  part  A  submit  to  the  Secretary 
through  such  State  planning  agency  a  com- 
prehensive State  plan  formulated  pursuant 
to  part  A  of  this  title. 

■Sec.  122.  The  Secretary  shall  make  grants 
under  this  title  to  a  State  planning  agency  If 
such  agency  has  on  file  with  the  Secretary 
an  approved  comprehensive  State  plan  (not 
more  than  one  year  In  age)  which  conforms 
with  the  purposes  and  requirements  of  this 
title.  In  the  case  of  part  B,  no  grant  may 
exceed  60  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram. In  the  case  of  part  C,  no  grant  may 
exceed  75  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram. Each  such  plan  shall — 

■(1 )  provide  for  the  administration  of  such 
grants  by  the  State  planning  agency; 

•■(2)  provide  that  at  least  75  per  centum 
of  all  Federal  funds  granted  to  the  State 
planning  agency  under  this  part  for  any 
fiscal  vear  will  be  available  to  units  of  local 
government,  combinations  of  such  units  or 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  or  orga- 
nizations for  the  development  and  Imple- 
mentation of  programs  and  projects  for  the 
prevention  and  control  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quency: 

■i3i  adequately  take  Into  account  the 
i^eeds  pnd  requests  of  the  units  of  local  gov- 
ernment in  the  State  and  encourage  local 
inlilaiive  in  the  development  of  programs 
and  projects  for  improvements  in  the  preven- 
tion and  control  of  Juvenile  delinquency  and 
provide  for  an  appropriately  balanced  allo- 
cation of  funds  between  the  State,  the  units 
of  general  local  government,  in  ihe  State 
:ind  the  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies 
or  organizations  in  the  State: 

"(41  Include  a  description  of  the  services 
for  vouths  described  In  section  120  which  are 
available  In  the  State  or  community: 

••(51  Incorporate  innovations  and  advanced 
techniques  and  contain  a  comprehensive 
outline  of  priorities  for  the  Improvement  and 
coordination  of  all  aspects  of  prevention  and 
control  of  juvenile  delinquency  dealt  with 
In  the  plan.  Including  descriptions  of:  (A) 
general  needs  and  problems:  (B)  existing 
systems:  (C)  available  resources:  (D)  orga- 
nizational systems  and  administrative  ma- 
chinery for  implementing  the  plan:  (E)  the 
direction,  scope,  and  general  types  of  im- 
provemenu  to  be  made  In  the  future:  and 
(F)  to  the  extent  appropriate,  the  relation- 
ship of  the  plan  to  any  other  relevant  State 


or  local  law  enforcement  plans  and  systems, 
or  other  related  Acts; 

•'(0)  provide  to  the  extent  feasible  for  co- 
ordinating, on  a  continuing  bails.  Us  opera- 
tions with  the  operations  of  public  agencies 
and  private  nonprofit  organizations  furnish- 
ing welfare,  education.  he.ilth,  mental  health. 
recreaUon.  Job  training,  job  placement,  cor- 
rection, and  other  basic  services  in  the  com- 
munity for  youth; 

••(7)  Include  a  statement  of  t;ie  method  or 
methods  of  linking  the  agencies  and  orga- 
nizations, public  and  private,  providing  these 
and  other  services; 

••(81  make  reasonable  efforts  to  secure  or 
jirovide  any  (if  such  services  whlt-yi  are  ncces- 
.siiry  for  diagnosing,  treating,  and  rehabilitat- 
ing youths  referred  to  in  section  120  and 
which  are  not  otherwise  being  provided  In 
the  community,  or  If  being  provided  are  not 
adequate  to  meet  Us  needs: 

••(9)  provide  lor  research  and  development: 
••(10)  provide  for  (A)  effective  c<x)rdlna- 
lion  of  plans  and  programs  developed  and 
conducted  by  the  State  in  fields  related  to 
j^a-.enlle  delinquency,  including  progr<ims  un- 
der the  Element:try  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965.  the"  Social  Security  Act,  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962.  and  programs  for  the  prevention  and 
cicteotlon  of  crime  with  plans  and  programs 
developed  and  conducted  by  tne  State,  units 
of  local  government,  and  public  and  private 
nonprofit  agencies  and  organizations  under 
this  Act.  and  iB)  appropriate  application  of 
resources  under  such  olher  plans  and  pro- 
grams to  support  and  reinforce  plans  and 
programs  under  this  Act; 

••(11)  provide  for  the  effective  participa- 
tion of  persons  representative  of  local  and 
areavvide  public  and  private  groups  and 
organizations  familiar  with  the  field  of 
Juvenile  delinquency  and  with  associated 
fields  in  the  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  the  SUte  plan,  including  persons 
representative  of  disadvantaged  youth  and 
of  youth  groups  working  these  fields; 

••(12)  provide  for  appropriate  review  of 
procedures  of  actions  taken  by  the  State 
planning  agency  disapproving  an  applica- 
tion for  which  funds  are  available  or  ter- 
minating or  refusing  to  continue  financial 
assistance  to  units  of  general  local  govern- 
ment or  combinations  of  such  units; 

"(13)  demonstrate  the  willingness  of  the 
State  and  units  of  general  local  government 
to  assume  the  costs  of  Improvements  funded 
under  this  part  after  a  reasonable  period  of 
Federal  assistance: 

••(14)  demonstrate  the  willingness  of  the 
State  to  contribute  technical  assistance  or 
.services  for  programs  and  projects  contem- 
plated by  the  statewide  comprehensive  plan 
and  the  programs  and  projects  contemplated 
by   units   of   general   local   government; 

•■(15)  set  forth  policies  and  procedures  de- 
signed to  assure  that  Federal  funds  made 
available  under  this  title  will  be  so  used  as 
not  to  supplant  State  or  local  funds,  but  to 
increase  the  amounts  of  such  funds  that 
would  m  the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds 
be  made  available  for  the  prevention  and 
control  of  Juvenile  delinquency; 

•■(16)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  proper  disbursement  and  ac- 
count of  funds  received  under  this  pr>rt: 

"(17)  provide  that  public  and  private 
agencies  and  organizations  ( Including  courts, 
law  enforcement  and  other  agencies  Involved 
in  the  youth  correction  process)  providing 
the  services  referred  to  In  paragraph  (6) 
will  be  consulted  In  the  formulation  of  the 
projects  and  programs  contemplated  in  the 
State  plan,  taking  Into  account  the  services 
and  expertise  of  such  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions, with  a  view  to  adapting  such  services 
to  the  better  la'flllment  of  the  purposes  of 
this  Act; 

"(18)  provide  for  the  submission  of  such 
reports  in  such  form  and  containing  such 
Information  as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably 
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require,  and  for  the  dissemination  of  In- 
formation useful  to  public  agencies  In  the 
State  operating  in  the  field  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quency or  a  related  fleld: 

Any  portion  of  the  75  per  centum  to  be  made 
available  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
section  m  any  Slate  in  any  fiscal  year  not  re- 
quired for  the  purposes  set  forth  In  such 
paragraph  (2)  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure by  such  State  agency  from  time 
to  time  on  dates  during  such  year  as  the 
Secretary  may  fix.  for  the  development  and 
Implementation  of  programs  and  projects  for 
the  prevention  and  control  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quency and  In  conformity  with  the  State 
plan. 

■Sec.  123.  State  planning  agencies  shall  re- 
ceive applications  for  financial  assistance 
from  units  of  general  local  government,  com- 
binations of  such  units,  and  public  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  agencies  and  organizations. 
When  a  State  planning  agency  determines 
that  such  an  application  Is  In  accordance 
with  the  purposes  stated  In  section  120  and 
Is  In  conformance  with  any  existing  state- 
wide comprehensive  Juvenile  delinquency 
preventTOh  and  control  plan,  the  State  plan- 
ning agrticy  IS  authorized  to  disburse  funds 
to    the    applicant. 

■Sec.  124.  Where  a  State  falls  to  make  ap- 
plication for  a  grant  to  establish  a  State  plan- 
ning agency  pursuant  to  part  A  of  this  title 
within  six  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  or  where  a  State  falls  to 
file  a  comprehensive  plan  pursuant  to  part 
B  within  six  months  after  approval  of  a  plan- 
ning grant  to  establish  a  SUte  planning 
agency,  the  Secretary  may  make  grants  under 
part  A.  part  B.  and  part  C  of  this  title  to 
units  of  local  government,  combinations  of 
such  units,  or  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agencies  and  organizations:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  any  such  unit  or  combination  or 
such  units  must  certify  that  It  has  submit- 
ted a  copy  of  Its  application  to  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  the  State  In  which  such  unit  or 
combination  of  such  units  is  located.  The 
chief  executive  shall  be  given  not  more  than 
sixty  days  from  date  of  receipt  of  the  appli- 
cation to  submit  to  the  Secretary  In  writing 
an  evaluation  of  the  project  set  forth  In  the 
application.  Such  evaluation  shall  Include 
commenw  on  the  relationship  of  the  appli- 
cation to  other  applications  then  pending, 
and  to  existing  or  proposed  plans  In  the 
State  for  the  development  or  new  approaches 
to  and  Improvements  In  the  prevention  and 
control  of  Jtivenlle  delinquency.  If  an  ap- 
plication Is  submitted  by  a  combination  of 
units  of  local  government  or  a  public  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  agency  or  organization  which 
Is  located  in  more  than  one  State,  such  ap- 
plication must  be  submitted  to  the  chief 
executive  of  each  State  in  which  the  com- 
bination of  such  units  is  located.  No  grant 
under  this  section  to  a  local  unit  of  general 
government  shall  be  for  an  amount  In  ex- 
cess of  90  per  centum  In  the  case  of  part  A. 
60  per  centum  In  the  case  of  part  B.  or  75 
per  centum  In  the  case  of  part  C  of  the  cost 
of  the  project  or  program  with  re^?ect  to 
which  It  wiis  made 

'Sec.  125.  Funds  appropriated  to  naalce 
grants  under  parts  B  ajid  C  of  title  I.  title 
II.  and  title  III  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  be 
allocated  by  the  Secretary  among  the  States 
for  use  therein  by  the  State  planning  agency 
or  units  of  general  local  government,  as  the 
case  may  be.  Of  such  funds  85  per  centum 
shall  be  allocated  among  the  States  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  populations  .ind  15 
per  centum  thereof  shall  be  allocated  as  the 
Secretary   may   determine  '" 

On  page  28.  line  16,  strike  "121.  the  Sec- 
retary or  ■  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■'123'V 

On  page  28,  line  18,  strike    'State  or'V 

On  page  29,  line  22,  and  continuing 
through  page  37,  line  18.  strike  all  language 
In  sections  141,  142.  and  143,  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following  new  language: 

•Sec.   141.  The  Secretary   Is  authorized  to 


make  grants  under  section  140  of  this  part 
directly  to  the  State  planning  agency,  estab- 
lished under  section  102  of  this  Act  To  be 
eligible  for  such  a  grant  the  State  planning 
agency  shall  submit  within  six  months  alter 
approval  of  a  planning  grant  under  part  A  of 
this  Act  a  comprehensive  State  plan  formu- 
lated pursuant  to  part  A  of  thl.s  title,  to  ac- 
complish the  purposes  of  section  140. 

"Sec.  142.  Any  State  plan  and  State  plan- 
ning agency  application  submitted  under 
section  122  shall  be  combined  with  any  plan 
and  application  submitted  under  this  part. 
Where  there  Is  also  a  State  plan  submitted 
under  section  122.  there  shall  be  an  appro- 
priate balance  of  rehabilitation  and  preven- 
tive programs. 

"Sec.  143.  Grants  under  this  part  shall  be 
made  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  set 
forth  In  sections  122.  123.  124.  and  125  of  this 
Act.  In  addition,  the  State  plan,  under  this 
part,  will  have  to  Include  evidence  that — 

"(1)  steps  have  been  or  will  be  taken  to- 
ward provision,  within  a  reasonable  period 
of  time,  of  a  program  of  services  In  the  area 
served  which  are  necessary  for  the  prevention 
of  delinquency  of  youths,  including  diag- 
nosis, treatment,  and  rehabilitation  of  youths 
in  danger  of  becoming  delinquent: 

••(2)  special  efforts  have  been  made  for 
appropriate  participation  by  youths  In  the 
formulation  and  operation  of  the  projects 
and  programs  contemplated  by  the  State 
plan:  and 

■■(3)  special  elTorts  have  been,  or  will  be 
made,  to  assure  that  the  services  provided 
by  the  programs  or  projects  contemplated 
by  the  State  plan  will  be  available  to  youths 
with  serlovis  behavioral  problems." 

On  page  38.  line  1.  strike  all  language 
through  line  21. 

On  page  3.  line  23.  renumber  section  152, 
as  section  151.  Alter  the  word  "any"  add 
"State".  Delete  the  words  ■■or  organization 
(Whether  directly  or  through  a  State 
agency). '■ 

On  page  39.  line  1.  strike  the  words  ■'123 
or  143"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■122  or 
143" 

On  page  40.  line  4.  and  continuing  through 
line  22.  delete  all   language   In  section   153. 

On  page  41.  line  21.  delete  the  words  'any 
Federal.  State,  or  local  public  or  nonprofit 
private  agency  or  organization"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  words  '■State  agencies". 

On  page  42.  line  17.  delete  the  words  "any 
State,  local  or  other  public  or  nonprofit  pri- 
vate agency  or  organization"  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  words   'SUte  agencies" 

On  page  42.  line  22.  strike  all  language 
through  line  24. 

On  page  43.  line  4.  and  continuing  through 
line  12.  strike  all  of  section  302  and  renum- 
ber sections  303  and  304  accordingly. 

On  page  43.  line  18.  strike  the  words  "123 
or  143"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "122.  123. 
or  143". 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
mittee bill  contains  what  is  termed  "a 
modified  bloc  grant "  proposal,  allowing 
a  State  either  first,  to  be  the  recipient  of 
a  bloc  grant  imder  which  the  State 
would  distribute  funds  to  local  grantees, 
provided  that  the  State  plan  has  been 
submitted  and  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary, and  provided,  also,  that  the  State 
is  willing  to  "buy  in" — that  is,  to  pay 
50  percent  of  the  non-Federal  matching 
share:  or,  second,  compete  equally  with 
local  applicants  for  funds  to  conduct  re- 
habilitation and  prevention  programs. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  believe  that  this  ap- 
proach is  the  practical  approach  because 
in  either  case  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  as  the  good  Lord 
knows,  is  already  burdened  down  with 
so  many  problems  that  I  do  not  know  how 
he  could  take  on  any  more.  I  think  we 


would  do  him  a  great  favor  if  we  couil 
find  some  help  for  him  throughout  th.- 
50  States. 

In  this  bill,  the  Secretary  is  specifically 
authorized  to  direct  grants  to  localliu 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies 
even  though  a  State  plan  is  in  existence 
and  has  been  approved.  I  see  no  reason 
why  there  should  be  a  designed  plan  for 
Federal  preemption.  I  do  not  believe  that 
all  of  the  talents  and  capabilities  of  thi.s 
Nation  are  centered  in  Washington  l 
believe  that  spread  around  the  50  States 
of  this  great  Union  we  will  find  men  fii 
quently  who  understand  the  problems  ( : 
their  particular  States  and  localities 
much  better  than  the  Secretary  ui 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  who  has 
spent  most  of  his  time  in  Washington 

I  think  sometimes  we  have  grown  tj 
the  point  where  we  have  lost  confidence 
in  the  States  and  the  abilities  of  the 
people  in  the  States,  those  who  are  di- 
rectly responsible  and  directly  receptive 
to  the  will  and  the  wishes  of  the  people 
of  their  States.  The  Governors  are 
elected  directly.  I  believe  that  possibly 
in  the  years  of  centralization  of  power 
In  Washington,  we  have  grown  too  far 
away  from  the  original  plan  of  this  great 
federal  system  of  ours  which  has  worked 
so  much  better  than  any  other  system  1 1 
the  history  of  mankind  that  no  compari- 
son can  be  made  properly. 

In  essence,  the  full  discretion  rest.s 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  I  do  not  believe  juvenile 
delinquency  is  a  problem  that  can  be 
properly  and  effectively  handled  only  at 
the  Federal  level.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Secretary  should  be  able  to  bypass  the 
States  and  make  grants  to  local  units  cl 
government  and  organizations.  I  think 
this  is  embarrassing.  We  had  this  situa- 
tion in  the  poverty  program.  As  Sena- 
tors will  recall,  at  the  outset,  in  order 
to  get  the  bill  through,  there  was  a  State 
veto  involved.  The  Qovemor  of  a  State 
has  the  responsibility,  right,  and  power 
to  veto  a  program  coming  into  his  State 
with  which  he  was  in  disagreement  for 
a  valid  reason. 

Now,  there  is  confusion.  The  veto  al- 
legedly is  still  in  existence  but  I  can  as- 
sure Senators,  if  they  read  the  language 
carefully,  the  Governors  of  the  States 
have  no  veto  in  the  poverty  program. 
The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  can  override  the  Governor's 
veto. 

Therefore,  here  again,  the  complete 
responsibility  and  discretion  lies  in  the 
Central  Government  in  Washington.  I 
think  this  was  not  the  original  intent 
Experience  has  shown  that  possibly 
these  programs  could  have  been  better 
handled  in  many  instances.  I  shall  not 
take  the  time  of  the  Senate  to  cite  in- 
.stances.  chapter,  and  verse,  with  regard 
to  my  State  of  California,  where  there 
have  been  some  shocking  examples  ol 
what  not  to  do  in  order  to  help  the  so- 
called  poor  and  underprivileged.  There 
have  been  many  good  ideas  to  show  what 
to  do  that  have  been  overcome  by  some 
of  the  other  programs. 

Mr.  President.  I  repeat  that  I  do  not 
believe  the  Secretary  should  be  able  to 
bypass  the  States  in  order  to  make  grant.s 
to  local  units  and  other  government  and 
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private  nonprofit  organizations.  If  the 
Secretary  is  permitted  to  do  so,  and  if 
he  does  so.  this  bill  will  be  little  more 
than  an  extension  of  what  we  have  at  the 
present  time.  As  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  said  in  his  open- 
ing statement,  that  is  exactly  wiiat  it 
would  be.  I  agree  with  him  that  it  is 
the  purpose  of  this  bill  to  improve,  to  go 
a  little  further,  to  try  to  learn  from  the 
experience  of  the  past  so  that  we  may 
be  more  effective  in  helping  in  this  un- 
fortunate condition  that  exists. 

It  will  only  result  in  a  project  here  and 
a  project  there  with  no  real  comprehen- 
sive quality  or  bond  tying  them  together 
in  a  carefully  worked  out  master  plan. 
I  strongly  feel  that  we  should  encour- 
age each  State,  and  we  should  insist 
that  each  State  be  encouraged  to  look  at 
its  total  juvenile  delinquency  program  as 
it  exists  within  that  State  and  particu- 
larly to  assume  a  leadership  role  in  de- 
vising remedies  and  encouraging  locali- 
ties to  help  themselves  and  not  to  con- 
tinue to  look  at  the  Central  Government 
in  Washington  at  all  times. 

This  can  best  be  accomplished  by  re- 
quiring that  the  States  be  funded  in  the 
first  instance  and  that  in  turn,  the  States 
pass  on  a  certain  portion  of  the  funds 
they  receive  to  localities  and  organiza- 
tions involved  in  the  field  so  that  they 
will  lend  expertise  under  comprehensive 
State  plans  and  programs. 

In  this  way  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  will  have,  hope- 
fully. 50  State  agencies  working  in  con- 
junction with  this  effort.  What  a  great 
benefit  this  could  bring  about.  We  might 
find  that  the  great  State  of  Pennsylvania 
might  come  up  with  the  answers,  or  per- 
haps New  York.  Rhode  Island,  or  even 
Wyoming.  We  do  not  know  where  proper 
answers  will  come  from.  The  good  Lord. 
in  his  wisdom,  has  spread  intelligence  to 
.--uch  a  great  degree  and  so  broadly  across 
this  great  land  of  ours  that  as  I  see  it 
this  is  the  best  way  a  coordinated  pro- 
gram recognizing  the  needs  within  a 
State  can  be  formulated  and  made  op- 
erational. I  believe  it  is  a  more  practical 
way  and  a  more  effective  way. 

Therefore,  a  project  in  a  State  plan 
would  overcome  problems  within  a  Fed- 
eral program  to  a  substantial  degree,  as 
the  State  would  provide  a  line  of  com- 
munication between  interstate  agencies 
and  units  of  government,  thereby  en- 
hancing the  probability  of  practical  pro- 
;'rams  elsewhere. 

It  is  doubtful  this  can  be  accomplished 
in  a  relationship  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  cities  across  the 
land.  It  might  set  up  what  I  think  would 
be  a  very  unhealthy  and  unnecessary 
competition  for  Federal  funds. 

I  have  watched  this.  I  have  watched 
this  to  such  an  extent  that  I  hate  to  see 
no  opportunity  provided  for.  Once  again, 
referring  to  the  war  on  poverty,  the  OEO 
funds,  I  have  the  statement  of  my  dis- 
tinguished friend,  the  mayor  of  U>s 
Angeles,  who  said  that  because  of  a  dis- 
agreement among  several  Members  of 
Congress  as  to  who  would  have  charge 
of  the  funds,  nothing  was  done  for  a  pe- 
riod of  18  months.  In  the  meantime,  the 
poor  people  are  waiting  for  the  promises 
which  have  been  made  here  but  political 


charlatanism  took  place  and  for  18 
months,  nothing  beneficial  happened  to 
the  poor  people.  Let  us  not  set  up  a  situa- 
tion where  that  may  happen  again. 

To  this  end,  I  propose  that  the  State 
planning  agency  become  the  primary 
recipient  of  all  funds,  provided,  however, 
that  it  applies  within  a  reasonable  time — 
6  months — to  send  a  program  to  the 
Secretary:  the  Secretary  must  agree  that 
the  program  is  proper,  practical,  and  in 
his  judgment  will  fulfill  the  need,  in 
which  case  the  funding  will  go  directly 
to  the  States  and  then  would  flow 
through  on  a  prescribed  formula  to  the 
localities. 

Only  15  percent  of  the  moneys  ex- 
pended can  be  released  completely  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary;  and  that 
the  rest  must  be  distributed  in  such  a  way 
as  to  share  the  wisdom,  knowledge,  in- 
tent, and — hopefully — careful  planning 
of  the  people  within  the  States  who  pass 
on  it.  Then  a  portion  must  go  from  the 
States  to  the  localities.  Local  initiatives 
must  be  encouraged. 

To  accomplish  this,  I  believe  that  40 
percent  of  planning  funds,  and  75  per- 
cent of  action  program  funds  received  by 
a  State,  must  be  redirected  by  the  State 
to  local  government  units,  public,  private, 
nonprofit  agencies  or  organizations. 

How  much  should  each  State  receive? 
I  would  think  that  planning  is  essential 
to  be  done  annually  and.  therefore.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  an  absolute  necessity  that 
each  State,  regardless  of  its  size,  popula- 
tion, or  condition,  should  receive  the  sum 
of  $100,000  to  begin  the  planning. 

Safeguards,  naturally,  must  be  pro- 
vided to  insure  the  possibility  of  local 
action  if  the  State  fails  to  exercise  its 
option.  This  is  accomplished  by  requiring 
that  State  to  make  application  for  a 
planning  grant  within  6  months,  and 
within  6  months  approval  of  the  grant  to 
apply  for  rehabilitation  or  prevention 
projects,  to  be  used  imder  the  plan; 
otherwise  the  State,  if  it  becomes  lax  or 
neglectful,  or  if  State  leadership  shirks 
its  duty  and  obligation,  then  the  Secre- 
tary will  have  the  prerogative  to  fimd 
local  government  units  and  bypass  the 
State  government. 

I  believe  experience  has  shown  that 
States  in  many  cases  are  more  capable 
and  better  able  than  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  provide  direction  in  this  program 
such  as  propKJsed  by  H.R.  12120. 

We  do  not  have  money  to  waste  at 
this  time.  The  funds  available,  obviously, 
are  not  sufficient  to  deal  with  a  problem 
of  this  magnitude,  and  insure  nation- 
wide programing  and  coordination,  un- 
less we  spend  it  most  carefully,  and  un- 
less we  insist  on  the  greatest  cooperative 
effort  that  can  be  provided. 

Thus,  Mr.  President.  I  stand  before  my 
colleagues  in  complete  concurrence  with 
the  necessity  for  the  program,  and  in 
complete  concurrence  with  the  program 
and  desires  of  the  program. 

I  should  like  to  compliment  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Pennsylvania 
for  the  way  he  has  managed  the  inspira- 
tion which  put  together  the  bill.  It  is  an 
excellent  bill. 

I  disagree  only  on  the  one  point,  that 
I  should  like  to  see  the  States  have  an 
opportunity  to  do  the  job  rather  than 
allow  complete  control  of  this  program 


to  be  placed  within  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  in  Washington. 

The  question  we  face  is  not  a  new  one. 
We  faced  it  just  a  few  weeks  ago.  when 
consideration  was  given  to  title  I  of  the 
omnibus  crime  control  and  safe  streets 
bill.  Exactly  the  .same  circumstances 
faced  us  in  the  Senate,  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  entire  control  of  the  bill  and 
the  funding  therein  should  reside  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  with  the  Secretai-y,  or 
whether  it  should  be  made  through  the 
Secretai-y  and  reside  with  the  individual 

gtofpg 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  California  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  i  Mr.  Mil- 
ler in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator  from 
California  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  aui  nappy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  is  my  undersUnding 
that  the  Senator's  amendment  will  not 
at  all  affect  the  general  objective  and 
provisions  of  the  bill  but  will  only  change 
the  bill  by  giving  the  Governor  of  the 
State  the  primary  right  to  determine 
what  the  program  in  the  State  shall  be. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  That  is  exactly  right. 
Let  me  say  that  in  the  event  the  Gov- 
ernor is  negligent  after  a  period  of  6 
months,  if  he  has  not  come  forward  with 
an  acceptable  plan — that  is.  a  plan  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Secretary— then  the  Sec- 
retary may  bypass  the  State  government 
and.  under  those  circumstances,  go  di- 
rectly to  the  cities,  to  public  agencies,  or 
to  nonprofit  organizations. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  looked  through 
the  report  and  also  rather  hurriedly  ex- 
amined the  testimony  taken,  and  I  am 
unable  to  ascertain  from  either  whether 
there  was  questioning  directed  at  the 
number  of  programs  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment now  has  which  either  directly  or  in- 
directly cope  with  the  morality,  juvenile 
delinquency,  and  criminal  problems  of 
this  Nation. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  from  Cal- 
ifornia will  permit  me  to  answer  that 


Mr.  MURPHY.  Let  me  answer  it.  To 
the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  ability, 
from  my  research.  I  believe  there  are 
presently  35  programs.  I  believe  that  all 
together  there  have  been  some  200  pro- 
grams, but  presently  there  are  35  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Thirty-five  programs 
through  the  Federal  Government  dealing 
generally  with  this  subject:  is  that  the 
3.nsw6r? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  That  is  the  answer: 
yes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Would  the  Senator  from 
California  permit  me  to  elaborate 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  that  as  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  perhaps  I  may  be 
in  a  better  position  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion than  the  able  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  was  not  here 
when  I  introduced  into  the  Record  a  very 
elaborate  tabulation,  a  few  moments  ago, 
which  was  preceded  by  my  statement 
that  the  program  ran  out  of  money  be- 
fore the  end  of  fiscal  1967.  Consequently. 
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no  new  projects  have  been  Initiated  over 
the  past  year.  However,  this  record — 
which  I  will  be  glad  to  make  available  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio — shows  that  in 
the  area  of  demonstration  projects,  there 
have  been  127  such  projects,  at  a  total 
cost  of  $27  million:  and  in  the  area  of 
training  projects,  a  very  important  part 
of  the  bill,  in  order  to  obtain  adequately 
trained  personnel  to  deal  with  juvenile 
delinquency,  there  have  been  204  proj- 
ects, at  a  total  cost  of  $13  million. 

If  the  Senator  from  Ohio  would  like  to 
examine  this  statement.  I  will  be  very 
glad  to  make  it  available  to  him. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania  for  his  most  enlight- 
ening answer. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Now  I  am  going  a  bit 
beyond  these  specific  projects.  I  want  to 
make  inquiry  of  the  Senator  as  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  Federal  Government 
h'ts  gone  toward  trying  to  build  better 
character  into  the  youth  of  this  Nation. 
I  am  not  talking  only  about  the  direct 
progi-ams  such  as  the  one  pending  before 
us.  but  also  the  indirect  programs. 

Page  2  of  the  report  mentions  the  fol- 
lowing : 

It  should  not  be  Just  another  categorical 
program  that  Is  administered  In  relative  iso- 
lation from  much  larger  efforts  such  as  the 
community  action  program,  model  cities,  and 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act.  Moreover,  the  rommlttee  amendment  re- 
quirers  effective  coordination  with  the  Justice 
Department  .  .  . 

My  query  again  is.  What  is  the  tabula- 
tion of  the  number  of  programs  that  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  the  Department  of  Labor,  and 
the  Department  of  Justice  are  now  ad- 
ministering in  trying  to  take  care  of  ju- 
venile delinquency? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  That  is  a  very  good 
question.  It  is  a  question  that  this  Sen- 
ator has  asked  himself  on  many  occa- 
sions. May  I  say  that  I  have  suggested 
that  we  here  in  the  Senate  may  need  a 
"Senate  Bureau  of  Investigation"  in 
order  to  find  out  exactly  the  answer  to 
the  most  important  query  posed  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Ohio. 

I  have  found  overlapping  and  duplica- 
tion. I  am  discovering  all  sorts  of  things 
as  I  go  along  as  a  Member  of  this  dis- 
tinguished body,  and  it  is  of  great  con- 
cern to  me.  That  is  another  reason  why 
I  think,  at  this  particular  moment,  with 
the  experience  of  the  past  2  yeare.  when 
obviously  the  taxpayer  has  not  been  get- 
ting his  money's  worth  and  there  have 
been  all  sorts  of  waste,  the  moneys  be- 
ing spent  should  be  doing  a  much  better 
job. 

That  is  why  I  believe  my  amendment 
is  important.  It  will  try  a  new  avenue.  It 
does  not  do  damage  to  the  bill.  I  am 
completely  and  enthusiastically  in  fa- 
vor of  this  bill,  but  I  would  like  to  see 
two  things.  I  would  like  to  see  the  States 
have  a  chance  to  operate  in  their  own 
areas  for  a  change,  without  any  restric- 
tions or  Federal  regimentation.  Second, 
I  would  like  to  see  those  State  programs 
coordinated  in  an  intelligent  manner,  so 
we  c£in  say,  "This  Is  the  proper  program. 
This  is  the  one  that  should  be  continued. 
That  is  the  one  that  should  be  discon- 
tinued." 


Let  us  cut  out  the  duplication.  Let  us 
cut  out  the  overlapping.  Let  us  cut  out,  if 
you  will,  the  competition  which  exists 
between  many  bureaus. 

So  I  think  maybe  this  method  will  work 
better. 

Now  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my  dls- 
tingui.slied  colleague  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  the  hcai-ings  was 
there  any  discussion  of  the  money  pro- 
vided for  the  private  agency  in  Chicago 
whicli  the  McClellan  hearings  disclosed 
committed  abuses  of  a  character  that 
ought  to  cause  every  taxpayer  to  revolt 
against  how  his  monev  is  being  spent? 

Mr.  MURPHY  To  my  knowledge,  the 
McCleilan  hearings  on  that  question  had 
not  taken  place.  Thcrcforf,  that  most 
important  disclosure  was  not  brought 
out  in  the  liearings.  I  will  say,  however, 
that  disclosure  has  had  an  effect  on  the 
feelings  of  this  Senator  as  to  the  way 
these  programs  should  be  administertd. 

What  I  am  asking  in  the  amendment 
is  exactly  what  the  Senate  agreed  to  and 
passed  in  the  crime  and  sate  .streets  bill 
as  a  new  approach,  and  a  more  practical 
approach,  to  the  manner  in  which  to 
administer  important  programs.  They 
are  all  tied  together.  They  are  all  re- 
lated to  the  breakdown  of  the  regard  for 
law  and  order  that  has  taken  place  in 
our  country  through  some  strange  cir- 
cumstance that  no  one  seems  to  under- 
stand. 

Since  we  have  had  this  experience 
with  one  method  of  operation.  I  say.  why 
not  try  another? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield   for  one  more  question? 

It  is  the  judgment  of  the  Senator  from 
California  there  will  be  less  duplication 
and  expenditures  will  be  more  effectively 
made  if  the  Governor  of  a  State  is  al- 
lowed to  check  on  what  is  happening 
within  his  State  and,  in  conformity  with 
the  overall  program,  will  assure  the  very 
best  and  most  efiBcient  use  of  the  money  ? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  believe  it  to  be  true. 
I  have  experienced  it  in  my  State.  The 
Governor  of  California,  unfortunately, 
has  been  accused  of  vetoing  some  of  the 
poverty  programs.  As  I  stated  earlier,  he 
actually  has  no  power  to  veto  anything. 
To  say  that  he  has,  is  a  distortion  of  the 
truth.  He  has  a  right  to  recommend  that 
a  program  not  be  funded,  and  he  has 
done  so  lately.  He  has  been  criticized 
lately  because,  I  fear,  people  do  not  quite 
understand  all  the  circuristances.  He  has 
been  criticized  because  he  has  tried  to 
stop,  or  to  anticipate  before  it  began, 
exactly  the  kind  of  organization  that, 
unfortunately,  as  we  have  heard  in 
the  McClellan  committee  hearings,  has 
existed  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 

There  has  been  a  misunderstanding, 
in  some  areas,  of  the  values  of  the  indi- 
viduals concerned  and  a  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  approach  these  problems. 

That  is  why  I  think  that  instead  of 
placing  all  the  responsibility  in  the  brain 
of  one  man,  the  Secretai-y  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  it  might  be 
placed  in  the  bipartisan  brains  of  the 
elected  Governors  of  the  50  States. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  time  than  this 
to  place  this  important  program  in  the 
hands  of  the  States  and  to  give  them  a 


chance  to  handle  it.  In  the  event  that 
they  do  not  do  so,  or  if  they  present  a 
plan  that  is  believed  not  to  be  accepta- 
ble, the  Secretary  is  not  disarmed;  he 
still  has  the  right  to  act  and  to  take 
control. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  note  a  paragraph 
in  the  supplemental  \iews  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  which 
I  think  poses  one  of  the  problems  in  this 
bill.  It  is  a  problem  which  perhaps  can 
be  aided  in  its  solution  by  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  California. 
The  paragraph  to  which  I  refer  is  found 
on  page  23  of  the  report,  and  reads  as 
follows : 

The  major  problem  with  this  bill  cannot 
be  corrected  in  this  legislation  alone.  It  is 
the  continuing  problem  of  overlapping  and 
duplicative  Federal  programs.  Juvenile  de- 
linquency prevention  and  rehabilitation  ij 
really  inherent  In  a  number  of  different  pro- 
grams. Including  education,  Job  tralnlrig, 
and  anilpoverty  efforts.  In  extending  this 
particular  program  In  the  Department  <i 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  we  may  be 
adding  to  the  coordination  problem.  Yet. 
there  Is  no  existing  agency  whose  activities 
are  focused  on  this  particular  problem  — 
which  Is  central  to  our  rising  crime  rate  and 
to  the  crisis  of  the  cities — 

Senator  Javits  concludes  by  saying: 
I  must  conclude  that  the  need  for  a  spe- 
cific effort  in  this  direction  outweighs  the 
administrative  complexities  which  might  be 
created. 

I  think  this  is  an  extremely  good  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  I  read  that  statement 
with  great  interest,  because  it  would  ap- 
pear from  the  statement,  and  I  am  sure 
it  is  a  thoughtful  statement,  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York  :s 
completely  in  agreement  with  the  need 
for  a  new  approach,  and  I  believe  at  least 
partially  in  agreement  with  the  need  for 
an  approach  on  a  statewide  basis. 

I  submit  to  my  friend  from  New  York 
that  there  is  a  particular,  specific,  dif- 
ferent set  of  problems  in  New  York. 
There  are  problems  in  New  York  that 
occur  nowhere  else :  certainly  not  in  Col- 
orado. Wyoming.  Arizona,  or  California. 
That  is  why  the  Governor  of  New  York 
should  be  responsible  directly  for  those 
problems  and  their  solution.  If  he  does 
a  Kood  job  and  finds  a  solution.  I  am 
sure  the  people  of  New  York  will  have 
the  wisdom  to  return  him  to  ofiflce.  If 
he  does  not.  they  may  give  another  m?n 
a  chance.  That  is  the  proper  method  of 
operation  under  our  federal  system;  and 
that  is  why  ours  is  the  ereatest  system 
of  government. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  few  more  comments  and  questions? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  My  first  point  is  I 
understand  the  language  of  the  bill  as 
reported  to  provide  that  although  there 
is  opportunity  for  the  State  to  "buy  in" 
in  competition  with  the  local  communi- 
ties, each  specific  project  must  be  ap- 
proved by  HETW  before  it  can  move  for- 
ward. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Yes. 
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Mr.  CLARK.  Will  the  Senator  yield  at 
that  point?  That  is  not  an  accurate 
statement. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thought  it  was.  I 
will  be  happy  to  have  it  clarified. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
read  the  Secretary's  statement?  My  un- 
derstanding as  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

The  Senator  will  see.  on  page  6  of  the 
committee  report,  on  the  bottom  third  of 
the  page,  the  following  language: 

The  Secretary  is  specifically  authorized  to 
continue  to  make  direct  grants  to  localities 
despite  the  existence  of  an  approved  State 
plan; 

That  Is  the  prindlpal  basis  for  my 
objection. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Now  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  say  to 
my  friend  from  Colorado  that  the  bill 
contains  an  elaborate  framework  for  a 
State  plan,  beginning  on  page  18.  line  8. 
under  the  heading  "Title  I— Planning 
and  Preventive  and  Rehabilitative 
Services." 

If  the  Senator  will  leap  over  the  next 
several  pages,  he  will  see  that  if  a  State 
comes  up  with  a  comprehensive  State 
plan  meeting  the  criteria  in  the  act,  from 
that  time  forward  the  State  runs  the 
.show,  with  this  sole  exception:  That  the 
Secretary  does  retain  a  right  to  make 
direct  grants  to  local  governmental  or 
local  nonprofit  civic  groups  for  particu- 
lar projects. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  In  just  a  moment. 

With  that  one  exception,  if  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Colorado,  for  example,  comes 
up  with  a  plan  meeting  the  criteria,  it 
is  his  ball  game  from  then  on  in. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  do  not  understand 
the  bill  to  mean  exactly  what  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  has  said  it  does.  I 
understand  the  bill  to  mean  that  any 
time  and  under  any  circumstances,  the 
Secretary  may  decide  to  deal  directly 
with  the  cities  or  the  counties,  or  any 
other  unit  of  government,  and  absolutely 
bypass  the  State,  whether  or  not  there 
is  a  State  plan.  It  places  the  entire  pre- 
rogative and  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
Secretary,  and  that  is  my  objection  to 
it.  The  language  to  which  I  object  reads 
as  follows: 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  may  make  grants  under 
this  part  directly  to  public  agencies  in  a 
Slate  for  which  he  has  approved  a  State 
plan   and   State   agency   application. 

He  may  bypass  the  State  plan 
completely. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  request  that  my  friend 
from  Colorado  look  at  page  7  of  the  re- 
port, the  last  paragraph  at  the  bottom  of 
that  page,  which  I  think  shows  the  con- 
gressional intent  pretty  clearly.  It  reads 
as  follows : 


The  Secretary  retains  the  concurrent  au- 
thority to  fund  directly  local  applicants  In  a 
State  where  a  State  plan  Is  approved  and  In 
effect  It  Is  expected  that  the  Secretary  would 
use  this  authority  largely  as  a  corrective  de- 
vice or  sanction  to  improve  on  any  short- 
comings which  may  arise  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  a  State  plan.  For  example,  if  the 
Secretary  did  not  feel  that  an  Important 
Innovative  device  was  being  tried  under  the 
State  plan,  or  if  traditional  institutions  were 
being  overly  favored  by  the  State,  or  if  funds 
were  needed  to  link  other  federally  assisted 
programs  at  the  local  level  to  delinquency 
programs,  he  could  make  a  direct  grant. 
Where  the  State  was  doing  a  satisfactory  job. 
the  committee  expects  that  the  Secretary 
would  use  his  direct  funding  authority 
sparingly. 

In  other  words,  once  you  get  a  State 
plan  approved,  as  I  stated  earlier,  it  is  the 
Governor's  ball  game,  with  this  one 
exception:  That  the  Secretary  does  re- 
tain the  right  under  the  conditions  I  have 
just  read,  to  make  direct  grants  to  either 
local  nonprofit  civic  groups  or  local  gov- 
ernmental agencies. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve I  have  the  floor.  I  should  like  to 
comment  that  I  believe  there  is  a  mis- 
understanding. As  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania  has  pointed 
out.  it  is  the  Governor's  ball  game,  unless 
the  Secretary  decides  it  is  his  ball  game. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  when  we 
should  stop  concentrating  all  of  this 
power  in  a  few  appointed  individuals, 
and  put  more  in  the  relationship  between 
the  elected  representatives  and  the  peo- 
ple. Tliat  is  why  I  urge  strongly  that  we 
pass  the  pending  bill,  but  that  we  pass  it 
with  the  inclusion  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment which  will  guarantee  that  it  is  the 
Governor's  ball  game  as  long  as  he  plays 
it  properly  and  efficiently  and  as  long  as 
he  is  doing  a  good  job. 

If  he  is  not  doing  a  good  job,  then,  and 
then  only,  can  it  be  preempted  and 
taken  away  and  become  the  ball  game  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Lausche  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  Senator's 
amendment  is  in  fact  almost  identical  to 
the  House  amendment  which  was  agreed 
to  on  the  House  floor.  If  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  is  interested  in  mak- 
ing sure  that  the  State  has  the  pri- 
mary power  in  this  field.  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  he  does  not  agree  to  the  pend- 
ing amendment  because  the  pending 
amendment  does  exactly  what  he  says 
the  bill  is  trj'ing  to  do  and  yet  does  not 
accomplish. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
bill  came  out  of  the  committee,  I  an- 
nounced that  this  amendment  would  be 
offered  and  that  it  would  be  my  hope  that 
the  proponents  of  the  bill,  the  manager 
of  the  bill,  and  the  sponsors  of  the  bill, 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr. 
Clark  1.  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits],  and  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont I  Mr.  Prouty]  would  accept  the 
amendment,  because  in  their  argument 


and  discussion  they  are  inclined  toward 
giving  the  State  a  chance  to  use  the 
money.  However,  I  wish  they  would  sim- 
ply say,  "Let  us  give  it  to  them  and  see 
if  they  can  do  the  job.  If  they  cannot, 
the  damage  will  not  be  irreparable." 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MURPHY.  In  a  moment. 
I  would  therefore  hope  that  the  in- 
clusion of  the  pending  amendment  in  the 
bill  would  accomplish  even  more  effi- 
ciently what  they  hope  to  do  in  their 
bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  purpose  of 
the  bill  is  to  cut  down  on  juvenile  delin- 
quency, to  rehabilitate  previous  offenders 
and  to  lower  the  level  of  the  juvenile 
problems  we  have. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  The  Senator  is  exactly 
correct. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  worried  about 
what  seems  to  be  a  general  practice  in 
the  Congress  with  relation  to  funding. 
Here  wc  have  a  bill  to  control  juvenile 
delinquency.  Yet  the  authorization  in 
terms  of  millions  increases  from  $25  mil- 
lion the  first  year  to  S50  million  the  sec- 
ond year.  S75  million  the  third  year,  and 
$100  million  the  fourth  year.  At  the  end 
of  4  years,  we  will  be  spending  four  times 
as  much  money  as  we  will  be  spending 
in  the    begimiing. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  It  would  seem  that  we 
are  retrogressing. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  That  is  the  second  point 
of  consideration  that  I  intend  to  i*alse 
later. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  amendments  be  considered 
en  bloc,  because  actually  they  would  not 
change  the  operation  of  the  bill  In  any 
v.'ay  except  in  the  manner  we  have  dis- 
cussed.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  California?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending 
amendments. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  the  floor? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  will  be 
glad  to  yield.  I  yield  the  floor  to  the  Sen- 
ator, but  reserve  my  right  to  the  floor.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  as  much  time  as  he 
desires. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  we  are  not 
on  limited  time.  All  I  want  to  do  at  this 
point — but  I  want  the  floor  in  my  own 
right  a  little  later — is  to  assure  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  that  if  he  studies 
carefully  the  House  bill,  the  Murphy 
amendment,  and  the  committee  bill,  he 
will  find  that  all  three  of  them  are  quite 
different. 

The  committee  bill  has  a  straight 
State  bloc  grant  with  virtually  no  criteria 
and  no  qualifications.  Tlie  money  would 
go  to  the  State  to  spend  in  any  way  It 
sees  fit. 

Our  committee  thought  this  to  be  quite 
unwise,  and  on  the  very  last  day  of  our 
markup,   the   Senator   from   California 
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came  in  with  the  pending  amendment 
which  is  about  halfway  between  the 
House  bill  and  the  committee  bill. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
should  realize  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  difference  between  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  California  and  the 
conunlttee  bill. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  stated 
the  case  as  usual  with  absolute  clarity. 
That  is  the  difference.  However,  the 
House  bill,  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  has  said,  left  no  loop- 
hole and  no  chance  for  the  Secretary  to 
act  in  the  event  that  the  State  was  not 
acting  or  conforming. 

The  Murphy  amendment  takes  care 
of  that,  and  it  makes  it  mandatory  that 
the  State  apply  within  6  months  for 
planning  money  and  then  prepare  its 
prevention  or  rehabilitation  programs 
withio  the  next  6  months.  Furthermore, 
makes  it  mandatory  that  in  the  event 
the  State  lacks  a  program  or  has  not  ful- 
filled its  obligation,  then  and  then  only 
may  the  Secretary  come  in  and  preempt 
the  field. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
main  difficulties  I  find  here  is  that  each 
side  has  overstated  its  case,  including, 
the  side  represented  by  the  Senator  from 
California,  with  all  due  respect  to  him. 

I  vield  to  no  one  in  my  effort  to  work 
out  a  role  for  the  States.  But  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  of  the  Senate  and 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia to  the  fact  that  the  pending 
amendment  on  page  10.  section  124. 
states: 

Where  a  State  fails  to  make  application 
for  a  grant  to  establish  a  State  planning 
agency  pursuant  to  part  A  of  this  section 
within  6  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  act.  or  where  a  State  falls  to 
file  a  comprehensive  plan  pursuant  to  part 
B  within  6  months  after  approval  of  a  plan- 
ning grant  to  establish  a  State  planning 
agency,  the  Secretary  may  make  grants. 

This  is  a  4-year  program.  In  this  provi- 
sion to  which  I  have  referred  we  have  a 
year  in  which  no  action  may  be  taken 
by  the  Secretary  whatever.  A  State  can 
•horse  around"  6  months  with  planning 
grants.  It  then  has  an  additional  6 
months  after  the  approval  of  the  plan- 
ning grants  to  submit  some  kind  of  a 
plan.  Then  it  preempts  the  field.  How- 
ever, in  the  meantime,  it  has  preempted 
the  field. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Seriator  yield'!' 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  will  yield  in  a  moment. 
If  I  am  wrong,  the  Senator  will  correct 
me. 

In  the  meantime,  the  State  has  pre- 
empted the  field  for  well  over  a  year  in 
a  4-year  program.  What  is  the  answer 
to  that? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  The  answer  is  simply 
that  evei-y  so  often  there  is  the  assump- 
tion here  that  only  the  people  in  the 
Federal  Government  can  accomplish 
anything  and  that  only  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  is 
capable  of  coming  up  with  a  plan. 

Every  once  in  a  while  we  should  as- 


sume that,  as  the  Senator  from  New  York 
says,  the  State  is  not  going  to  "horse 
aroimd"  and  then  come  up  with  a  plan. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  Governor  of  New 
York  horses  around.  I  do  not  think  the 
Governor  of  California  horses  around. 
The  former  Governor  of  Illinois  did  not 
horse  around. 

These  men.  to  my  knowledge,  are  just 
as  serious.  Just  as  intent,  and  ju.st  as 
hard  working  as  are  the  Members  of  the 
U.S.  Senate.  And,  I  may  say.  in  some 
instances  they  are  possibly  more  experi- 
enced and  wise  in  their  decisions. 

I  think  that  the  time  has  come  when 
we  ought  to  assume  that  maybe  they  will 
not  horse  around,  but  that  maybe  they 
will  come  to  grips  with  this  program. 
I  am  sure,  after  all  the  effort,  wisdom, 
and  energy  which  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  New  York  has  put  into  the 
program  over  the  years,  that  he  will  be 
most  eJTective  in  being  certain  that  there 
will  be  no  more  horsing  around  and  that 
we  will  get  down  to  cases  and  that  hope- 
fully we  will  find  the  wisdom  and  ex- 
pertise existing  within  the  States.  If  we 
do  not.  then  the  Secretary  may  come  in. 
However,  in  the  meantime  I  do  not  think 
it  is  proper  for  us  to  assume  that  the 
States  are  just  arbitrarily  going  to  waste 
a  year  of  our  time,  6  months  here  and  6 
months  there. 

They  can  come  in  immediately.  I  would 
like  to  assume  that  many  of  the  States 
will  come  in  with  a  plan  immediately. 
I  hope  that  such  action  will  serve  as  a 
good  example  and  that  other  States  will 
come  in. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
mittee bill  allows  many  States  to  move 
in  and  work  out  plans  and  obtain  the 
funds.  However,  the  committee  bill  does 
not  accommodate  States  which  may  not 
be  too  sjrmpathetlc  to  this  program.  This 
is  the  real  deficiency  in  the  Senator's 
amendment — the  Senator's  amendment 
freezes  85  percent  of  the  funds,  since 
they  are  distributed  on  the  btisis  of  pop- 
ulation. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  A  very  Important  point 
is  made.  It  does  not  freeze  it.  At  the  end 
of  6  months,  if  the  State  has  dragged  its 
feet,  the  Secretary  may  move  in  imme- 
diately. 

Mr  JAVITS.  There  are  two  6-month 
periods,  not  one,  because  they  must  only 
submit  an  application  for  a  plaimlng 
gi-ant  in  6  months,  and  they  have  an  ad- 
ditional 6  months  after  that  to  submit 
a  definitive  plan,  so  that  is  a  year. 

Mr  MURPHY.  Will  the  Senator  agree 
that  if  they  do  good  planning  in  6 
months,  it  miiiht  be  safe  to  assume  that 
there  would  be  good  application  of  the 
plan  in  the  next  6  months? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  agrees.  But 
there  is  nothing  in  the  amendment 
which  says  the  plan  shall  be  good.  A  plan 
can  be  put  in  in  6  months,  and  then  there 
is  an  additional  6-month  period. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  The  plan  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary,  just  as  under 
the  distinguished  Senator's  plan. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  amendment  just  re- 
quires a  State  to  make  an  application, 
that  is  all — just  make  application.  No 
approval  is  necessary. 

If  they  make  application  within  6 
months,  then  they  have  another  6 
months  to  file  a  comprehensive  plan  after 


the  approval  of  a  plarming  grant.  If  the 
Secretary  disapproves  the  planning 
grant,  they  can  file  another  planning 
grant. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  invite  the  attention 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  to  the  fact 
that  very  often,  in  setting  up  the  me- 
chanics of  these  very  complicated  bills. 
the  meaning  and  the  intent  are  lost. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  bawled  out 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  becau.se 
he  wrote  about  intent  in  the  report.  Is  the 
Senator's  intent  not  clear  from  his 
amendment? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  had  no  intent  to  bawl 
out  anybody. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  sorrj'.  I  meant 
•'called  him  to  task. " 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Nor  do  I  intend  to  horse 
around.  I  am  quite  serious. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  serious,  also. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  I  refer  to  page  4.  line 
20,  of  the  amendment: 

The  Secretary  shall  make  grants  undor 
this  title  to  a  State  planning  agency  If  sue  h 
agency  has  on  file  with  the  Secretary  m 
approved  comprehensive  State  plan  (lu.t 
more  than  one  year  In  age)  which  conforms 
with  the  purposes  and  requirements  of  this 
Title.  In  the  case  of  part  B,  no  grant  may 
exceed  60  percentum  of  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram. In  the  case  of  part  C,  no  grant  may 
exceed  75  percentum  of  the  program.  Eaf*> 
such  plan  shall — 

The  amendment  then  lists  18  condi- 
tions in  the  plan.  These  are  taken  gen- 
erally from  the  committee  bill. 

I  had  no  intention  to  state  anything 
that  was  not  the  case.  These  are  all  taken 
from  the  committee  bill. 

As  I  tried  to  point  out,  my  only  differ- 
ence is  that  I  believe  the  money  should 
go  to  the  States,  and  I  do  not  believe  the 
Federal  Government  should  have  the 
right  to  pre-empt  where  there  is  a  good 
State  plan,  where  it  is  operated  in  good 
order,  where  it  is  doing  a  good  job.  Tins 
bill  should  be  used  to  encourage  the 
States  to  get  into  this  most  necessary 
field. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  if  -ve 
adopt  the  Senator's  amendment,  no 
money  may  move  out  directly  to  local 
projects  in  the  juvenile  delinquency  field 
in  a  State  if  the  State  puts  in  an  ap- 
plication for  a  planning  grant  within  6 
months. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Having  put  in  an  applici- 
tion  for  a  planning  grant.  If  that  applica- 
tion is  granted,  then  no  money  will  move 
out  beyond  that  planning  grant  to  that 
State — to  wit  into  the  field  of  juvenile  d;- 
linquency — for  another  6  months,  uniil 
they  file  a  comprehensive  plan.  and.  as 
the  Senator  now  points  out  in  another 
.section  of  his  amendment,  it  is  approved? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  what  I  object  to. 

We  have  a  4-year  plan,  and  it  has  been 
working  with  a  certain  amount  of  facilif'. 
and  we  will  argue  in  respect  of  that  on 
our  own  time. 

I  believe  that  we  should  agree  on  the 
facts,  on  the  merits.  I  argue  that  the 
committee  program  accommodates  a 
State  plan  very  effectively,  without  block- 
ing these  fimds  for  a  period  of  time. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  paint  out  that  th.e 
conditions  in  the  amendment,  which  I 
hope  will  be  accepted,  are  exactly  the 
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same  as  those  in  the  crime  bill.  There  is 
no  intent  on  my  part  to  hold  up  the  op- 
eration for  6  months  or  a  year,  and  I  am 
certain  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  realizes  that. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  challenge  that 
for  a  moment. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  The  basic  point  of  dif- 
ference is  in  the  fact  that  under  my 
amendment  the  States  would  have  a 
right  to  set  up  their  own  plan. 

I  do  not  know  how  fast  the  Secretary 
can  set  up  a  plan.  Does  he  guarantee  to 
have  one  today  or  tomorrow  or  2  years 
from  now? 

Obviously,  many  of  these  things  are 
piled  up  in  the  Federal  bureaucracy,  with 
endless  backlog  and  endless  redtape. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Secretary  wUl 
have  a  new  plan.  He  can  very  easily  go 
ahead  and  fund  more  money  to  the  old 
plan.  In  fact,  there  really  is  no  plan.  I 
iiave  just  seen  a  copy  of  what  has  been 
done  with  the  $47  million  dui-ing  the 
i)ast  7  years. 

Therefore,  on  principle,  I  should  like 
at  this  time  to  give  the  States  a  chance 
at  this  time.  If  the  Senator  believes  it 
would  help,  I  would  make  it  3  months, 
or  include  any  pressure  he  wants.  On 
basic  principle,  I  cannot  change.  I  am 
certain  this  is  right.  I  am  certain  it  is 
m  keeping  with  our  Federal  system  and 
ill  keeping  with  the  wishes  of  the  people 
of  this  Nation.  I  believe  that  the  States 
once  more  should  be  allowed  to  play  an 
important  part  in  settling  their  problems. 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  proper  to  assume 
that  we  will  waste  a  year.  If  this  turns 
out  to  be  the  situation,  the  Senator  from 
.\'ew  York  knows  that  the  Senator  from 
<  "allfomia  will  be  one  of  the  first  to  say. 
'•Let  us  not  waste  2  minutes,  not  2 
.seconds. " 

This  is  an  important  matter.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  knows  of  my  enthu- 
siasm  for   the   bill. 

I  believe  that  here,  again,  is  an  as- 
.s'unption  that  might  be  unfair  for  us  to 
make.  I  say  we  should  try  to  do  it  the 
other  way.  I  believe  it  is  proper  and  will 
be  well  received  and  we  might  inspire 
the  leadership  of  the  individual  States. 
I  know  that  the  Governor  of  New  York, 
Governor  Rockefeller,  is  very  sensitive 
to  this  pi-ogram.  I  know  that  the  Gover- 
nor of  my  State  also  is  sensitive  to  the 
I'logram.  I  know  that  the  former  Gov- 
einor  of  Illinois  was  very  sensitive  to  the 
program.  I  do  not  believe  it  will  take  too 
long  to  get  the  States  started. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MURPHY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  like  to  mention 
'  wo  aspects  of  the  matter. 

First,  we  will  argue  on  our  own  time, 
without  allowing  that  to  obsciure  in  any 
way  the  Senator's  argument,  that  imder 
our  plan,  we  have  worked  out  a  fair 
compromise:  and  we  will  demonstrate 
that  it  would  accommodate  very  effec- 
tively States'  plans  and  would  give  the 
States  a  veiy  effective  role,  without 
blocking  the  program. 

The  second  point  is  that  the  Senator 
has  given  the  analogy  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act.  We, 
ourselves,  point  out  that  there  are  dlf- 
terent  ways  of  treating  this  Federal- 
State   relation   in  many   acts — that  in 


welfare,  in  general  education,  in  voca- 
tional education,  and  in  crime  control, 
a  State  role  has  to  be  differently  de- 
signed than  it  is  for  antipoverty,  hous- 
ing, urban  renewal,  model  cities,  on-the- 
job  training,  economic  development,  and 
small  business. 

We  have  had  to  adapt  this  plan  to  the 
exigencies  of  a  program  which  is  just 
getting  underway  and  is  just  gather- 
ing some  kind  of  history  and  some  kind 
of  experience,  so  that  it  may  effectively 
go  forward. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  shall  yield,  but  first  I 
wish  to  finish  this  thought. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  right  to  say  this  Is 
to  be  characterized  as  simply  following 
the  precedent  of  the  omnibus  crime  bill 
and,  therefore,  that  makes  it  right.  I 
have  pointed  out  that  there  are  different 
approaches  involved  and  that  the  type 
of  bill  involved  depends  on  its  objec- 
tive. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator. I  did  not  mean  to  say  that  simply 
because  It  followed  the  crime  bill  that  it 
is  right.  I  am  not  certain  anything  we 
ever  do  in  this  body  is  right  or  wrong. 
Certainly,  imperfections  exist  in  all  of  us, 
even  though  we  extend  our  greatest 
efforts  to  find  solutions  and  answers. 

My  point  was  that  the  reflection  of  the 
feeling  of  this  body  with  regard  to  the 
crime  bill  would  indicate  that  this  body 
agreed  with  the  Senator  from  California 
that  the  time  might  be  present  when  we 
would  once  again  give  the  States  an  op- 
portunity to  operate  without  forever 
being  under  the  shadow  of  Federal  con- 
trol. If  the  State  should  fall  down  on  the 
job,  then  and  then  only  may  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
step  in  and  say,  "See  here.  You  are  not 
doing  the  job  the  way  we  think  it  should 
be  done.  We  can  do  it  better."  Then,  the 
Secretary  could  properly  come  in. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  State  could 
come  up  with  a  comprehensive  and  work- 
able solution  to  the  problem,  as  is  being 
experimented  with  In  my  State  where, 
for  once,  we  are  trying  to  put  all  the  dif- 
ferent agencies  that  the  Senator  men- 
tioned Into  one  office  so  that  at  least  we 
can  have  an  imderstandlng  of  who  is 
doing  what  and  who  is  using  whose 
money,  and  how  much.  One  of  the  great 
problems  that  exists  is  to  find  where 
the  money  is  going,  who  is  administering 
It,  and  the  purpose. 

I  have  read  all  sorts  of  reports.  I  find 
that  not  long  ago  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  took  a  group  of  people 
around  the  world  to  study  production  of 
food  at  a  time  when  we  have  so  much 
food  production  in  this  country  that  we 
are  cutting  back  on  acreage.  I  do  not 
understand  this.  If  this  were  a  junket 
or  a  trip,  perhaps  I  could  be  for  it. 
Everybody  needs  a  vacation.  I  would 
like  to  have  one.  If  this  Is  what  it  is 
supposed  to  be.  I  must  scrutinize  it  care- 
fully. 

As  we  asked  in  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education,  where  I  serve  with  my  be- 
loved friend  and  colleague,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Kennedy). 
-What  programs  are  ongoing?  How  long 
do  vou  keep  a  program  to  deci(^e  if  it 


is  good  or  bad?  When  do  you  cut  It 
off?"  We  got  no  answers.  Finally,  we 
said,  "Gentlemen,  next  year  when  you 
come  before  this  committee,  we  shall 
want  to  know  what  the  programs  are 
and  what  they  are  doing." 

I  know  the  Senator  has  heard  me  say 
on  manv  occasions.  'Please  explain  that 
so  I  can  explain  it  to  my  constituents. 
Explain  it  to  me  in  simple  laniruagc  so 
I  will  know  exactly  what  is  happening." 

As  a  result  of  my  3' j  years  of  experi- 
ence in  the  Senate.  I  feel  this  is  a  most 
important  amendment.  I  sugge.st  that 
any  misunderstanding  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  may  have  had 
in  my  purposes  have  been  explained 
fully.  I  urge  that  the  amendment  be 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator will  recall  that  on  many  occasions 
I  have  expre.ssed  deep  concern  with  some 
of  the  que.stions  he  has  ju.st  rai.sed. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Perhaps  the  Senator  is 
more  concerned  than  I  am  because  he 
hJis  had  more  experience  here  and  is 
more  sensitive  to  the  fact  that  very  often 
it  is  difficult  to  find  out  what  is  happen- 
ing, who  is  taking  charge,  and  who  is  in 
charge  of  manpower  training  when  it  is 
split  up. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  matter  clari- 
fied so  I  can  go  home  and  explain  to  my 
constituents  what  is  happening.  If  what 
is  taking  place  is  not  right,  we  can  fix  it. 
Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  can  as- 
sure the  Senator  that  he  could  be  here 
for  many  years  and  .still  not  have  much 
of  the  information  we  are  still  seeking. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  While  the  Senator  was 
away  from  the  Chamber,  I  suggested  we 
might  have  a  Senate  "Bureau  of  Investl- 
;.,'ation"  to  help  us  find  out. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  The  Senator  will  recall 
that  last  year  I  offered  an  amendment 
which  authorized  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  to  study  many  of  the  programs, 
ijarticularly  in  the  poverty  area,  to  de- 
termine not  only  if  the  money  was  being 
spent  properly,  but  al.so  whether  the  ob- 
jectives were  being  achieved. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  This  was  at  an  added 
cost  to  the  taxpayer;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  No;  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
it  was  not.  I  think  the  General  Account- 
in'.,'  Office  did  not  ask  for  additional 
funds. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  The  General  Account- 
ing OfBce.  operating  under  additional 
funds,  had  to  spend  added  effort  in  order 
to  obtain  the  information  which  we  could 
not  get  from  the  OEO;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  shall  discuss  that  in  some  detail  when 
the  legi-slative  appropriation  bill  is  taken 

up. 

I  wish  to  assure  the  Senator  that  I  am 
deeply  sympathetic  with  the  objectives 
of  his  amendment.  I  agree  with  it  In 
principle.  I  have  offered  similar  amend- 
ments in  the  past. 

My  only  resenation — and  I  shall  ex- 
plain it  further  on  my  own  time — is  that 
I  think  perliaps  too  many  of  the  cities 
or  States  are  not  prepared  at  this  time 
to  assume  this  added  responsibility.  I 
foresee  a  considerable  delay  before  any 
real  progress  can  be  made. 
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I  told  the  Senator  at  lunch  at  noon 
that  I  thought  he  was  a  year  or  two 
ahead  of  his  time. 

Mr  MURPHY  I  was  very  flattered.  It 
is  good  to  be  ahead  of  my  time  in  this 
period  of  life  because  I  am  on  the  "back 
nine"  now. 

Mr  PROUTY.  I  would  not  agree  with 
that  conclusion. 

However,  the  reason  I  have  stated  is  a 
principal  reason  why  I  cannot  support 
the  Senator's  amendment  and  I  think 
the  provision  worked  out  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Javits  1 .  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Clark  I ,  and 
me  represents  a  fair  compromise  to  en- 
able this  program  to  get  going  and 
achieve  the  ends  we  are  all  seeking. 

I  hope  that  next  year  my  distinguished 
friend  from  California  will  see  fit  to 
offer  another  amendment  that  is  similar 
in  nature,  and  perhaps  he  may  convince 
me  at  that  time  that  that  is  the  proper 
procedure. 

Mr.  MURPHY  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
am  most  pleased  because  from  time  to 
time  I  have  been  referred  to  as  a  con- 
servative in  this  body.  I  am  glad  I  am 
now  in  the  position  of  being  considered 
more  progressive,  more  forward-looking, 
and  more  anticipatory  than  the  Sena- 
tors from  New  York.  Vermont,  and  Penn- 
sylvania together.  I  have  always  been  a 
kind  of  idealistic  fellow,  a  hopeful  fel- 
low. I  have  never  believed  in  limited  ca- 
pabilities. I  have  never  believed  that  the 
time  is  too  soon  for  improvement.  I  think 
the  time  is  now.  If  the  Senator  agrees 
In  principle.  I  think  this  is  the  time  pos- 
sibly to  give  it  a  chance,  and  let  us  find 
out.  It  may  be  that  next  year  I  will  be 
here  saying.  "These  Governors  are  no 
good;  they  will  not  operate;  and  they 
will  not  take  up  their  responsibility." 
However,  until  I  know  that  and  until  I 
am  sure  of  it — and  may  the  Lord  forgive 
me  if  I  am  ahead  of  my  time — I  think 
this  Is  the  time  to  let  these  questions  be- 
come the  concern  of  the  people  directly 
responsible  to  the  electorate,  and  to  the 
people  of  the  country,  and  not  the  con- 
cern of  an  appointee  whose  only  respon- 
sibility is  to  the  man  who  appointed  him 
to  office.  I  think  that  this  is  the  time  to 
get  a  lot  more  done  with  the  few  dollars 
we  are  Eisking  in  this  bill,  and  the  Lord 
knows  we  are  not  asking  for  too  much. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  MURPHY  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  the 
land  of  high  snows  and  late  blizzards. 

Mr  HANSEN  I  have  been  listening 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  the  col- 
loquy between  my  distinguished  friends 
this  afternoon  on  the  matter  of  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  on  juvenile  delinquency. 

I  should  like  to  say  that  I  support  the 
Senators  amendment.  I  think  it  makes 
awfully  good  sense  that  under  his 
amendment  the  State  would  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  apply  some  ingenuity  to 
try  different  approaches  to  a  problem 
which  is  becoming  an  increasingly  seri- 
ous one  in  this  country. 

Not  only  has  crime  increased  in  the 
last  several  years  at  a  rate  nearly  nine 
times  as  fast  as  the  population  has  in- 
creased, but  a  frightening  and  disturb- 
ing thing  is  the  fact  that  offenders  are 


becoming  younger  year  after  year  after 
year 

I  believe  that  the  iieople  of  this  coun- 
ti^y  are  determined  now  that  we  do  not 
need  more  Government  agencies  and 
more  Federal  directives  in  order  to  try  to 
do  some  of  the  things  which  we  need  so 
desperately  to  do.  Perhaps  the  States 
and  the  chief  executives  of  the  several 
States  are  realizing  that  they  are  going 
to  have  to  do  some  of  these  things  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  State  of  Wyo- 
ming, we  have  been  doing  some  of  those 
things  ourselves.  We  have  a  high  rate  of 
recidivism  that  disti  bs  us  all.  Prior  to 
1963,  38  percent  of  all  young  men  in  Wy- 
oming who  were  sentenced  to  indeter- 
minate periods  of  time  In  the  State  re- 
formatory graduated  from  that  experi- 
ence into  a  penitentiary  either  In  Wyo- 
ming or  some  other  State. 

I  have  talked  with  a  number  of  these 
men  during  the  time  I  was  Governor  of 
Wyoming,  and  also  with  the  superin- 
tendent of  that  Institution,  a  man.  inci- 
dentally, appointed  to  the  job  uiider  a 
Democratic  administration.  We  kept  him 
on  not  because  he  was  a  Democrat  but 
because  we  thought  he  was  a  good  ad- 
ministrator. I  think  that  his  performance 
has  justified  our  belief  and  concern 
that  it  makes  good  sense  in  State  gov- 
ernment to  recognize  ability,  and  to  re- 
ward ability. 

Not  only  was  he  kept  on,  we  kept  on 
several  other  persons  In  positions  of  au- 
thority and  responsibility,  not  because 
they  were  Democratic  appointees  but  be- 
cause they  were  doing  good  jobs.  I  am 
proud  of  that  record.  The  superintend- 
ent of  the  Institute  at  Worland.  believes 
that  we  can  talk  to  all  youthful  offenders 
and  almost  without  exception  every  one 
of  them  will  tell  us  why  he  is  in  trouble, 
but  the  one  thing  we  will  rarely  ever 
hear  Is  that  they  did  something  wrong 
and  that  Is  why  they  are  in  trouble.  They 
win  tell  us  they  come  from  broken  homes, 
that  they  could  not  And  work,  that  they 
got  In  with  the  wrong  group,  that  they 
did  not  ptUl  the  deal  oB  as  adroitly  or  as 
smartly  as  they  might  have,  or  that 
something  else  went  wrong,  and  that  is 
why  they  got  caught. 

But  they  will  not  tell  us— or  they 
rarely  do — that  they  are  In  the  reforma- 
tory because  they  violated  the  law. 

One  of  the  things  that  they  have  to 
accomplish  before  they  can  leave  the 
State  Industrial  school  for  boys  at  Wor- 
land in  Wyoming,  is  to  persuade  the 
superintendent  of  the  Institution  and  the 
board  of  charities  and  reform,  that  they 
are  ready  to  go  back  into  society.  They 
must  either  do  that  or  they  must  have 
reached  the  age  of  21  years  before  they 
are  released. 

So,  one  of  the  first  things  they  ask 
about,  let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from 
California,  at  that  Industrial  institution 
in  Wyoming  is.  "How  soon  can  I  get  out 
of  this  place?"  The  superintendent  there 
believes  in  what  we  call  "reality  therapy  ' 
in  Wyoming.  He  tells  them  this:  "You 
can  leave  here  just  as  quickly  as  you  can 
convince  me  that  you  are  willing  to  abide 
by  the  laws  of  this  country,  that  you  are 
willing  to  live  according  to  the  rules  of 
society." 


The  surprising  thing  to  some — not  to 
me,  and  I  am  sure  not  to  most  of  us  here 
this  afternoon — is  that  this  system 
works.  We  have  reduced  the  rate  of  re- 
cidivism in  Wyoming  from  38  percent  to 
26  percent  In  less  than  4  years'  time. 

We  must  let  the  young  people  of  thi.s 
country  know  that  they  have  to  live  ac- 
cording to  the  law.  I  am  not  sure,  at  thi.s 
late  date,  but  that  the  States  do  not  un- 
derstand that  better  than  the  Federal 
Government.  I  am  getting  a  little  bit  fed 
up  with  those  who  try  every  way  on 
earth  to  excuse  offenders,  to  look  at 
wrongdoers  all  across  the  broad  sweep 
of  American  society,  and  try  to  explain 
why  someone  is  In  trouble  and  assume 
that  we  must  not  punish  anyone,  that  w( 
first  have  to  bend  over  backward  and  try 
to  understand  what  the  problem  is. 

I  would  be  misunderstood  if  anyone 
assumed  that  I  am  not  sympathetic  and 
not  concerned  about  some  of  the  things 
that  are  wrong  in  this  country.  I  know, 
just  as  does  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California,  that  there  are  lots  oi 
things  wrong.  But  I  also  know  that  we 
are  not  going  to  make  much  progress  in 
this  countr>'  until  we  begin  to  recognize 
that  everyone  must  obey  and  respect  tht 
laws  of  this  countiy.  I  think  that  is  the 
problem. 

I  say  again  that  the  States  seem  to 
understand  that  better  than  the  Federal 
Government.  I  think  it  Is  too  bad  thai 
the  States  have  been  overruled,  that  the 
lower  courts  in  this  country  have  been 
overruled  when  they  have  tried  to  en- 
force the  law.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the 
issues  that  comes  to  the  forefront  today 
in  the  confirmation  of  nominees  for  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

What  disturbs  many  people  is  tha: 
while  there  may  be  some  basis  to  argue 
technicalities  regarding  a  conviction,  to 
be  able  to  point  out  that  a  person's  civil 
rights  or  constitutional  riKhts  were  abro- 
gated at  some  point  along  the  line.  I  am 
convinced  that  at  least  95  percent  of  the 
members  of  American  society  urge  that 
we  do  a  letter  job  of  law  enforcement 
than  we  are  doing  now. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  yield  at  thai 
{KJint? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  The  Senator  brought 
up  a  point  which  does  not  affect  this, 
but  is  has  to  do  with  a  thing  we  hear  a 
great  deal  about,  the  first  and  the  fifth 
amendments.  I  should  like  to  remind  my 
distinguished  colleagues  that  although 
I  am  not  a  lawyer,  and  was  not  In  public 
life  except  on  the  motion  picture  screen 
around  the  world,  I  remember  distinctly 
the  origin  of  the  Committee  for  a  First 
Amendment.  I  can  give  the  names  of 
thpse  involved.  They  fiew  from  Holly- 
wood to  Washington.  They  began  the  old 
program  of  the  Committee  for  the  First 
Amendment. 

I  recall  they  rented  an  airplane  from 
Mr.  Howard  Hughes  and  I  think  that 
some  years  later  he  was  still  complain- 
ing that  he  could  not  find  out  who  the 
members  of  the  committee  were,  so  that 
he  did  not  know  who  was  going  to  pmy 
the  bill.  So  that  I  am  not  new  to  these 
matters.  I  have  been  around  this  track 
a  long  time.  I  am  pleased  that  in  the 
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state  of  Wyoming  a  good  man  was  re- 
tained on  the  job  because  he  did  a  good 
job  and  not  because  he  was  a  Republi- 
can or  a  Democrat.  I  think  that  is  com- 
pletely in  keeping  vnth  the  best  Ameri- 
can principles  of  government.  That  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  individual.  There 
are  so  many  jobs  that  should  be  taken 
completely  out  of  politics,  including,  may 
I  say.  the  war  on  poverty  and  the  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  of  young  men 
who  are  apt  to  become  delinquents. 

I  am  glad  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator feels  he  has  had  the  experience  of 
a  very  practical  solution  in  his  State.  I 
also  agree  that  the  time  has  come  when 
we  have  to  break  off  with  this  continued 
national  theory  of  experimentation  which 
has  been  going  on  in  so  many  fields.  We 
liave  to  get  back,  at  least  in  some  areas, 
to  the  practical  application  of  rules,  reg- 
ulations, and  laws  that  we  know  to  be 
practical,  workable,  and  feasible,  and 
limit  experimentation  to  a  percentage; 
but  in  the  meantime,  we  had  better  start 
rebuilding  our  society  because  through 
a  lot  of  this  blatant  experimentation  It  is 
becoming  obvious  that  our  society  is  fall- 
ing apart  at  the  seams,  and  that  is  dan- 
gerous when  the  time  is  so  late. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  California.  I  would  like  to 
make  one  other  point. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT    ARGEEMENT 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
flent.  will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  briefly? 
Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
time  on  this  amendment  and  on  amend- 
ments thereto  be  limited  to  1  hour,  with 
the    understanding    that    the    distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming  may  be 
l^ermitted  to  proceed  for  5  minutes  before 
the  time  under  the  hour  starts,  the  time 
under  the  hoiu:  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  Permsylvania 
I  Mr.  Clark]  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Murphy]. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  is  this  just  on  the 
amendment  pending,  or  on  all  amend- 
ments? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Just  the 
amendment    pending    and    all    amend- 

ments  thereto.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  think  I  shall 
not  object — I  would  like  to  observe  that  I 
was  engaged  in  this  colloquy  and  I  am 
very  much  interested  in  this  subject.  I 
hope  I  would  be  permitted,  without 
transgressing  on  the  time  of  other  Sen- 
ators who  wish  to  speak,  to  Uke  more 
than  5  minutes,  if  that  is  required.  I  do 
not  think  I  would  need  much  more  time. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator will  have  no  problem.  I  assure  him. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.  The  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
think  the  Chair  ruled  that  the  unani- 
mous-consent  agreement   was   effective 
immediately:  did  he? 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
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unanimous-consent     agreement     is     in 
effect  5  minutes  from  now. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  The  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming has  the  floor.  The  time  limitation 
of  one-half  hour  on  each  side  is  to  start 
after  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  fin- 
ishes his  remarks.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  lime 
limitation  starts  in  5  minutes.  The  Sen- 
ator from-  Wyoming  is  given  5  minutes. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  It  was  my  understand- 
ing there  was  no  limitation.  I  distinctly 
heard  the  assistant  majority  leader  say 
there  would  be  no  problem. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  He  said 
there  would  be  no  problem,  but  he  did 
not  indicate  a  time. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  He  indicated  there 
would  be  no  problem.  In  the  wide  open 
spaces  they  have  a  song,  "Don't  Fence 
Me  In."  So  I  would  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  clarify  the  agreement,  if  I  may, 
that  the  time  limitation  start  whenever 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  finishes  his 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, reserving  the  right  to  object,  let 
me  say  to  the  Senator  from  California 
that  the  original  request  was  that  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  he  permitted  to 
continue  for  5  minutes  before  the  1-hour 
limitation  started.  The  Senator  from 
Wyoming  asked  that,  in  the  event  the 
5  minutes  were  not  enough,  he  would  get 
additional  unanimous  con.sent  at  that 
time  for  additional  time. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  did  not  hear  that.  I 
merely  heard  the  distinguished  acting 
majority  leader  say  there  would  be  no 
problem.  I  think  that  was  the  exact 
language.  That  was  an  indication  to  me 
that  if  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
wanted  more  time,  he  would  get  it  and 
that  he  would  not  be  exposed  to  further 
unanimous-consent  requests.  I  am  sure 
my  distinguished  colleague  is  not  going 
to  talk  too  long,  and  I  am  just  as  sure 
and  certain  that  whatever  he  has  to  say 
will  be  most  enlightening  and  important 
for  us  to  hear  in  this  Chamber. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  California  insist  on  his 
request? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Will  the  Clerk  read  the 
request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
quest is  that  the  time  limitation  not  com- 
mence until  after  the  speech  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  would  insist  on  that, 
with  the  cooperation  of  my  distinguished 
colleague. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  sec- 
ond ixjint  I  wish  to  make  is  that  concern 
has  been  expressed  that  delay  in  State 
nlans  might  be  formulated.  I  think  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
pointed  out  it  could  ix)ssib!y  take  3  years' 
time  before  a  State  plan  could  be  de- 
vised and  implemented  so  as  to  start  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  problem. 


I  do  not  believe  that  is  the  case.  I  think 
we  will  And  the  States  are  as  equally  and 
as  vitally  Interested  in  law  enforcement 
and  in  doing  something  about  juvenile 
delinquency  as  are  people  in  any  other 
branch  of  Government.  Becau.se  of  that. 
I  feel  certain  they  will  move:  and  I  think 
we  will  be  grateful  indeed  and  bene- 
ficiaries of  their  interest  and  concern. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  monopoly 
of  ability  at  all  within  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  devise  ways  in  which  we  can 
come  to  grips  with  these  serious  prob- 
lems. I  think  the  States  have  demon- 
strated an  innovative  ability  and  ca- 
pacity to  do  a  great  job  in  hand  tailoring 
programs  to  their  specific  needs  and 
conditions. 

The  State  of  New  York  has  a  situa- 
tion that  I  believe  is  entirely  different 
from  what  we  find  in  Wyoming.  A.s  a 
consequence,  it  is  my  firm  conviction 
that  the  i>eople  of  Wyoming,  through  the 
chief  executive  of  that  State,  can  devise 
a  iDlan  that  will  do  a  better  job  for  Wyo- 
ming, just  as  I  think  the  people  in  New 
York  State  can  do  a  better  job  for  their 
State  under  the  ability  and  direction  of 
the  Governor  and  the  State  legislature 
and  the  Inteiested  and  concerned  offi- 
cials than  would  be  po.ssible  through 
having  an  overall  plan  devised  by  a  Cabi- 
net official  to  be  impcsed  on  all  of  the  50 
States. 

For  tho.se  reasons.  I  intend  to  .support 
the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
mv  distinguished  colleague.  I  am  pleased 
that  he  has  seen  fit  to  bring  us  an  actual 
example,  having  been  Governor  of  the 
great  State  of  Wyom.ing  and  having  ap- 
proached these  problems  at  first  hand.  I 
am  glad  he  brings  that  experience  to  this 
Chamber  and  believes,  with  the  Senator 
from  California,  that  there  is  a  great 
capability  and  a  great  reserve  of  knowl- 
edge, expertise,  and  understanding  in  the 
States 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields   time? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  will  have  to  yield  the 
floor  before  the  agreement  j^oes  into 
effect. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

First,  let  me  thank  the  Senator  from 
California  for  his  kind  comments  about 
me  and  about  the  bill.  I  am  delighted  he 
will  support  it  on  final  passage. 

Next,  let  me  point  out  that  we  are  not 
talking  here  in  connection  with  this  bill 
about  the  poverty   program,   or  model 
cities,  or  the  safe  streets  and  crime  bill, 
or  any  of  the  other,  manifold  programs 
of  the  Federal  Government  dealing  with 
crime  and  delinquency.  We  are  talking 
about  a  modest  program  which  has  been 
in  effect  since  1961.  originally  sponsored 
bv  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama 1  Mr.  Hill  1  and  myself.  It  deals  in 
rather   modest   terms — although   it   has 
been  expanded  over  what  was  done  be- 
fore—with the  single  subject  of  cutting 
down  on  juvenile  delinquency. 

None  of  us  who  support  this  bill  are 
operating  under  the  illusion  that  the  bill 
is  going  to  cure  all  juvenile  delinquency, 
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because  we  know  it  is  not.  We  do  be- 
lieve— and  here  I  believe  to  some  extent 
I  differ  with  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia— that  the  program  which  has  been 
in  effect  smce  1961  has  been  helpful.  New 
techniques  have  been  developed.  Demon- 
stration programs  have  shown  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  certain  methods  of  han- 
dling juvenile  delinquency.  We  have 
trained  a  good  many  people  to  become 
qualified  teachers  and  practioners  in  the 
field. 

I  believe  the  amount  of  money  spent — 
a  very  small  amount  when  compared 
with  the  billions  of  dollars  we  spent  on 
other  programs — has  been  well  spent, 
and  that  the  programs  which  have  been 
described  in  the  insertion  I  placed  in  the 
Record  earlier  today  have  been  worth- 
while. Now  I  believe  the  time  has  come 
to  expand  what  has  been  a  very  modest 
program,  based  on  the  solid  results  which 
have  been  achieved. 

Now'  Jet  me  turn  to  the  amendment 
of  the  'Senator  from  California.  I  am 
glad  that  the  Senator  from  Colorado  is 
still  in  the  room,  because  one  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  I  find  with  the  Murphy 
amendment  is  that  it  would  spread  this 
money  so  thin  among  the  50  States  that 
no  one  State  could  expect  to  receive 
enough  money  to  do  a  really  effective 
job.  even  in  a  limited  area. 

For  example,  while  we  agreed  in  com- 
mittee, at  the  urging  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont — and  I  was  happy  to  agree — 
that  no  one  State  should  receive  less 
than  $100,000  out  of  this  first  $25  mil- 
lion: we  did  not  take  the  suggestion  of 
the  Senator  from  California  that  the 
rest  of  the  money  be  spent  in  propor- 
tion to  the  population.  Rather,  we  left 
it  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  and 
to  the  Governors  who  created  the  State 
plans  to  determine  where  and  how  the 
money  shoJld  be  spent. 

I  say  to  my  friend  from  Colorado  that 
if  he  should  be  of  the  view,  and  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  is  or  not.  that  it  would 
be  highly  desirable  to  have  a  fairly  large 
program  in  the  city  of  Denver,  he  could 
not  get  it.  because  Colorado,  under  Sen- 
ator Murphy's  bill,  would  not  be  eligible 
for  enough  money  to  make  such  a  pro- 
gram possible. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield 
in  a  moment;  but  I  would  like  to  finish 
my  argument. 

In  the  next  place,  there  has  been  much 
talk  about  State  block  grants.  I  assure 
my  colleagues  who  have  not  had  an  op- 
portunity to  read  the  bill  that  there  is 
a  very  elaborate  State  iji-ant  program  set 
forth  in  this  bill,  which  begins  on  page 
18.  at  line  8.  under  the  heading  "Title 
1 — Planning  and  Preventive  and  Reha- 
bilitative Services,"  and  continues  for 
the  next  10  pages  or  more.  The  commit- 
tee recommends  rather  substantial  and, 
I  think,  excellent  criteria  as  to  what 
should  be  in  a  State  plan  in  order  to 
make  it  possible  to  give  to  the  Governor 
the  right-of-way  to  carry  on,  within  his 
State,  just  what  needs  to  be  done  in 
order  to  make  this  relatively  small 
amount  of  money  available  to  deal  with 
juvenile  delinquency  m  the  State. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  myself  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Next,  let  me  say  that  the  program  of 
straight  Federal  and  local  grants  is  au- 
thorized in  this  bill  because  we  found 
from  experience  that  most  juvenile  de- 
linquency problems  are  urban  problems — 
not  all  of  them,  to  be  sure,  but  in  terms 
of  the  number  of  people  involved,  a  sub- 
stantial majority  of  the  youngsters  who 
get  into  trouble  live  in  the  cities. 

We  found  also  that  local  police  officers, 
local  probation  oCBcers,  and  other  law- 
enforcement  and  rehabilitative  officers 
come  largely,  in  terms  of  experience,  from 
cities  and  urban  areas. 

Moreover,  there  are  many  States  which 
do  not  have  a  State  agency  which  would 
be  competent  or  have  jurisdiction  to  ad- 
minister the  provisions  of  this  bill.  There- 
fore, we  feel  it  is  most  important  to  keep 
free  that  channel  which  has  been  in 
effect  ever  since  1961,  not  only  in  this  but 
in  many  other  programs,  to  permit  direct 
Federal  local  funding.  We  feel  quite 
strongly  that  to  this  extent,  the  provi- 
sions of  Senator  Murphy's  amendment 
are  not  sound. 

Another  point  is  that  we  found  also 
that  in  terms  of  grants  which  have  al- 
ready been  made,  there  are  many  private, 
nonprofit  civic  agencies  which  are  the 
most  effective  sponsors  for  these  types  of 
programs. 

I  believe  there  are  nine  States  which, 
under  constitutional  or  legal  prohibitions, 
are  not  empowered  to  make  grants  to 
local  private,  nonprofit  organizations. 

Therefore,  we  want  to  keep  this  chan- 
nel open  to  make  grants  in  situations 
where,  under  State  law.  it  is  either  illegal 
or  unconstitutional  for  the  State  gov- 
ernment to  deal  with  programs  such  as 
these. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  those  are  the 
committee's  major  objections  to  the 
Murphy  amendment,  which  I  know  is 
conceived  in  good  will  and  has  many  good 
things  about  it :  but  in  our  opinion — and 
this  must  be  a  matter  of  opinion  between 
Senators  equally  interested  in  the  objec- 
tives of  the  act — and  in  the  opinion  of 
every  member  of  the  subcommittee,  I  be- 
lieve, except  the  Senator  from  California, 
the  proposal  brought  forth  by  the  com- 
mittee is  superior  to  the  Murphy  amend- 
ment in  terms  of  obtaining  efficient  and 
effective  administration  of  the  act  in 
question. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield,  inasmuch  as  he  com- 
mented on  Colorado? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes,  indeed. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
time  being,  for  not  too  long,  I  will  take 
it  off  my  time. 

Mr  DOMINICK.  I  wonder  if  the  Sen- 
ator can  tell  me  how  much  money  is 
being  expended  under  this  program  at 
the  present  time  in  the  State  of 
Colorado? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes,  I  can,  if  the  Senator 
will  indulge  me  for  just  a  moment. 
Under  the  various  demonstration  pro- 


grams which  have  been  funded  since  this 
program  went  into  effect  in  fiscal  1962, 
Colorado  has  had  a  total  of  $502,907. 
which  has  been  split  between  the  Colo- 
rado Department  of  Employment  in 
Denver,  the  Denver  juvenile  court.  En- 
glewood  School  District  No.  1,  and  the 
juvenile  cou't  of  Boulder  County. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  for  6  yeais: 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  correct.  Alsu. 
there  are  some  training  program  fund.s 
going  to  Colorado,  which  I  think  I  ouglit 
to  mention. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Are  they  under  this 
act? 
Mr.  CLARK.  Yes.  Indeed:  they  are. 
We  have  had,  over  the  past  6  year.s.  .i 
total  of  204  training  programs,  at  a  coiit 
of  $13  million,  and  Colorado  has  i-eceived 
under  the  ti-aining  programs,  a  modest 
sum,  575,564.  which  has  gone  in  part  to 
the  University  of  Denver  and  in  part 
to  the  Western  Interstate  Commission 
for  Higher  Education  at  Boulder. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  wanted  these  fig- 
ures in  the  Record.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
these  Colorado  programs  have  been  do- 
ing a  fine  job  on  the  limited  fundinc 
available. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  if  you 
add  up  all  the  money  received  over  th- 
5'2-year  program,  and  then  take  Sena- 
tor Murphy's  program  of  SIOO.OOO  per 

year  per  State 

Mr.  CLARK.  Senator  Prouty's  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  E>OMINICK.  That  is  also  in  Sena- 
tor Murphy's  amendment;  $100,000  lo 
the  State.  What  I  am  saying  is  we  would 
get  more  money  than  we  have  under  the 
program  as  it  now  exists:  so  I  did  not 
think  the  argument  on  that  point  was 
necessarily  relevant. 

Mr.  CLARK.  With  all  deference  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado,  I  would  doubt 
that.  If  you  take  $25  million,  and,  say 
that  each  State  gets  its  first  $100,000. 
and  that  takes  $5  million  out  of  the  Si' 5 
million,  because  there  are  50  States,  thra 
leaves  S20  million:  then  if  Colorado  re- 
ceives its  share,  on  a  pro  rata  popuU- 
tion  basis,  of  the  other  $20  million, 
divided  among  200  million  people,  I  do 
not  think  Colorado  will  receive  very 
much. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  We  will  get  the  same 
amount  as  before:  that  is  the  point  I 
am  making.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  will 
do  better.  We  have  not  gotten  over  that 
$100,000  per  year  in  6  years:  we  will 
obviously  get  more  than  $100,000  under 
the  Murphy  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Upon  calculation,  I  find 
that  Colorado  would  get  $179,000  out  of 
the  first  $25  million,  and,  as  I  pointed 
out,  these  grants  have  not  been  made 
since  1967;  and  Colorado  received  r.n 
award  of  $225,000  in  fiscal  1967  alone. 
There  was  only  $47  million  spent  over 
6  years  for  the  entire  program. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields   time? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  California  yield  me  3  min- 
utes to  ask  some  questions? 
Mr.  MURPHY.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
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some  time  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  if  I 
may  ask  one  relevant  question  at  this 

point. 

How  many  programs  under  the  fund- 
ing are  on-going  in  Colorado  at  the  pres- 
ent time? 

Mr  CLARK.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  teil  from  the  figures  I  have  whether 
they  have  been  completed  or  not.  How- 
ever, I  can  make  more  or  less  of  an  edu- 
cated guess.  At  last  coimt,  the  figure  for 
Colorado  was  for  fiscal  year  1967.  and 
that  was  for  $233,506  for  three  separate 
programs.  I  do  not  know  whether  they 
have  been  completed  or  not. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  thmk 
this  is  most  pertinent  and  relevant.  It 
should  concern  what  is  being  done  and 
what  has  been  accomplished.  Those  are 
the  points  that  I  think  are  important. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MURPHY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  belief  that  the  juvenile  program  in 
Denver  is  still  going  on  and  is  being 
funded.  However,  it  does  not  appear  from 
the  figures  mentioned  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  that  any  funding  was 
available  in  fiscal  year  1968. 

Under  the  Murphy  amendment  there 
will  be  some  funding  each  year  with 
which  to  continue  the  program. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  if  we  put 
this  on  the  basis  of  $100,000  to  each  State 
we  are  hitting  the  portions  of  the  coim- 
try  in  which  the  problems  are  worse. 

Mr  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  the  only 
way  to  target  this  program  Is  to  realize 
that  the  rising  rate  of  delinquency  ac- 
companies the  rising  figure  of  popula- 
tion- and.  unfortunately,  it  outstrips  it. 
But  we  can  think  of  no  other  way  by 
which  to  gage  the  percentage  so  that 
it  would  be  fairly  distributed  and  not 
left  to  the  disposition  of  one  man  who 
might  decide  that  he  does  not  like  Col- 
orado. ^      . 

I  would  think  it  would  be  better  to 
do  it  on  the  population  basis.  Everybody 
would  get  $100,000,  and  the  remainder 
would  be  distributed  on  the  basis  of  pop- 
ulation from  there  on. 

I  do  not  think  that  juvenUe  delin- 
quency can  be  approached  in  any  other 
way.  .„  ^, 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
be  pleased  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  am  happy 
10  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
as  much  time  as  the  Senator  may  re- 
quire. How  much  time  does  the  Senator 
desire? 
Mr.  PROUTY.  About  6  minutes. 
Mr  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  even 
though  I  know  the  Senator  will  oppose 
the  pending  amaidment,  I  was  going 
to  vield  him  time.  However,  since  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  been  so 
f^racious,  I  will  let  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  yield  from  his  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  far  be  it 
for   me    to   deprive    the   Senator   from 
using  some  of  his  time. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  I  already  have. 
Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 


the  Senator  from  California  and  do  ap- 
preciate his  generosity. 

As  the  Federal  Government  has  be- 
come increasingly  involved  in  every 
aspect  of  American  life,  it  has  become 
more  and  more  evident  that  what  has  re- 
sulted from  the  centralization  of  author- 
ity has  not  been  the  solution  to  the  prob- 
lems of  our  country  but  rather  duplica- 
tion, overlap,  and  inefficiency. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  those  who  have  advocated  a  de- 
volution of  power  wherever  feasible  and 
possible  from  the  Federal  to  the  State 
and  local  levels.  Giving  block  grants  to 
the  States  rather  than  having  Federal 
agencies  deal  directly  with  municipal  and 
local  authorities  is  one  way  of  achieving 
this  devolution  of  power.  The  block  grant 
approach  is  a  suitable  one.  however,  only 
if  the  States  are  capable  of  handling  and 
distributing  the  funds  and  developing 
programs  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  In 
many  cases  they  are.  . 

I  favored  the  block  grant  approach  in 
the  safe  streets  and  crime  bill  because  I 
felt  that  the  States  had  had  years  of 
experience  with  law-enforcement  insti- 
tutions and  were  capable  of  distributing 
funds  throughout  the  State  to  develop 
means  of  bettering  the  administration  of 
justice  more  efficiently  than  the  Federal 
Government. 

In  the  field  of  education,  I  favored  a 
modified  block  grant  approach.  On  the 
one  hand.  State  educational  agencies 
need  to  be  built  up  and  given  increasing 
authority.  On  the  other  hand,  some  lo- 
cal educational  problems  are  being  han- 
dled very  capably  through  Federal-local 
cooperation.  Tlierefore,  an  elaborate 
formula  was  devised  to  provide  for  both 
contlngenlces. 

What  we  should  seek.  I  believe,  as  the 
Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Javits  1  has 
very  capably  put  It  In  his  supplemental 
views  to  the  committee  report  on  H.R. 
12120,  is  'a  proper  balance  of  respon- 
sibilities between  Federal,  State,  and  lo- 
cal governments."  It  is  necessary  to  in- 
sure that  the  proper  balance  is  struck 
for  each  and  every  legislative  proposal. 
What  Is  acceptable  with  regards  to  law- 
enforcement  legislation  might  be  com- 
pletely unacceptable  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation. Each  case  must  be  considered 
separately. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  I  believe,  for 
the  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency  to  be 
considered  in  the  same  light  as  law  en- 
forcement and  the  administration  of 
justice.  Over  the  past  6  years  we  have 
worked  with  youths  predominantly 
through  community  organizations  to  de- 
velop more  effective  means  of  preventing 
juvenile  delinquency.  And.  in  the  process 
of  developing  programs  for  this  purpose, 
it  has  been  the  Federal  Government 
which  has  been  the  instigator  of  ideas, 
the  communicator  between  State  and  lo- 
cal agencies  both  public  and  private,  and 
the  benefactor. 

While  I  firmly  believe  that  It  is  time 
for  the  States  to  play  a  stronger  role  in 
dealing  with  localities  and  with  develop- 
ing their  own  long-range  solutions  to 
the  problems  of  juvenile  delinquency,  I 
do  not  beUeve  that  all  or  even  most  of  the 
States  have  the  desire,  the  capabUity,  or 
the  apparatus  to  do  so  effectively  at  this 


moment.  There  are  three  main  argu- 
ments In  support  of  this  position. 

First,  most  States  are  unwilling,  if  un- 
able, to  effectively  disburse  funds  for  ju- 
venile delinquency  in  such  a  way  as  to 
carry  out  the  intent  of  the  le^Mslation. 

Second,  a  block  grant  amendment 
would  disrupt  if  not  destroy  the  exist- 
ing program  and  program  approach. 

Third,  the  proposed  Dirksen-Murphy 
amendments  are  Inadequate.  I  would  like 
to  consider  each  of  these  in  turn. 


Many  States  are  unwilling  or  incapable 
of  effectively  disbursing  funds  for  juve- 
nile delinquency  In  such  a  way  as  to  carry 
out  the  Intent  of  the  legislation. 

First.  The  major  emphasis  of  the 
juvenile  delinquency  bills  since  the 
Crime  Commission's  report  was  issued  in 
1961  has  been  to  develop  means  of  pre- 
venting juvenile  delinquency  and  rehabil- 
itating early  offenders  through  commu- 
nity agencies.  The  States,  have  been  and 
are  primarily  interested  in  concentrating 
funds  for  the  improvement  of  traditional 
structures,  such  as  halfway  houses. 

Second.  The  Murphy-Diiksen  amend- 
ments require  use  of  a  single  State 
agency  for  the  dissemination  of  funds. 
Most  States  have  several  agencies  con- 
cerned with  the  problems  of  youth,  and 
it  is  likely  that  much  infighting  would 
occur  before  one  was  designated. 

Third.  It  has  been  local  community 
agencies  and  private  nonprofit  groups 
acting  with  the  help  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment which  have  made  progress  in 
the  area  of  juvenile  delinquency  preven- 
tion. 

Fourth.  HEW  has  access  at  the  grass- 
roots level.  Many  States  have  not  de- 
veloped successful  mechani.'^ms  for  com- 
municating with  their  cities  and  means 
by  which  to  equitably  distribute  funds. 
Nor  have  many  cities  been  able  to  de- 
velop appeal  mechanisms  directly 
through  to  the  State  level. 

Fifth.  The  States  are  more  often  con- 
cerned with  fiscal  accountability  rather 
than  with  program  quality  and  the  needs 
in  the  States  in  the  area  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency. Most  research  in  the  matter 
has  been  federally  conducted.  It  might  be 
noted  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
had  the  most  contact  with  universities. 

Sixth.  The  States  have  not  set  pri- 
orities or  coordinated  programs  bearing 
on  juvenile  dehnquency  prevention  and 
control.  Many  States  which  have  plans 
have  outdated  ones.  Others  already  have 
complex  ones  and  need  no  planning 
funds. 

Seventh.  Many  States  would  need  en- 
couragement  to   become   involved   and 
guidelines  in  developing  plans.  The  pres- 
ent bill  provides  an  incentive— the  re- 
quirement of  a  State  buy-in.  and  strin- 
gent requirements   for  State  plans  be- 
fore the  awnrd  of  a  block  grant. 
II 
A  block  grant  amendment  would  dis- 
rupt if  not  destroy  the  existing  program. 
First.  Currently  there  are  16  projects 
being  funded  under  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1961   Most  of  these  are  to  metropolitan 
agencies  or  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions   in    the   Nation's   largest    cities— 
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New  York.  Boston.  Houston,  and  Cleve- 
land. The  Murphy-Dlrksen  amendments 
provide  for  a  single  State  agency  to  dis- 
burse funds.  Private,  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions will  either  not  be  able  to  compete 
with  governmental  agencies  for  funds  or 
will  not  be  permitted  to  continue  to  re- 
rpivp  funds  from  the  States.  In  fact,  there 
are  prohibiting  laws  in  nine  States. 

Second.  Research  grants — so  useful 
under  existing  law — are  curtailed  in  the 
Murphy  amendments.  In  addition,  with 
distribution  required  amons  50  States, 
allocations  would  be  so  small  as  to  be 
meaningless. 

Third.  A  S25  million  allocation  when 
split  50  ways  would  not  leave  sufficient 
funds  to  continue  ongoing  projects.  While 
localities  applied  to  the  State  for  the 
continuation  of  funds,  valuable  time  and 
efTort  would  be  lost. 

in 

The  Murphy-Dicksen  amendments  are 
not  adeijuate  in  several  ways. 

First'.' They  do  not  require  State  par- 
ticipation or  a  buy-in  as  the  Javits- 
Prouty  provisions  in  the  present  bill  do. 

Second.  No  sanctions  for  nonperfonn- 
ance  of  State  or  for  disinterest  are  in- 
cluded. The  Javits-Prouty  provisions  of 
the  pi-esent  bill  have  stringent  require- 
ments which  must  be  met  by  State  plans 
and  take  performance  into  account. 

Thud.  Population  is  the  only  criterion 
for  the  distribution  of  funds,  regardless 
of  the  crime  rate,  school  dropout  rate. 
and  so  on. 

Fourth.  The  Murphy-Dlrksen  amend- 
ments have  inadequate  provisions  for 
funding : 

First.  The  Murphy  amendment  states 
tliat  the  Secietars-  shall  allocate  $100,000 
to  each  of  the  States  for  planning  and 
the  remainder  of  such  fluids  according 
to  their  relative  populations.  This  almost 
uniform  ailotment  foimula  does  not  take 
in  account  some  States  such  as  Califor- 
nia which  already  have  done  extensive 
planning.  Other  States  would  need  more 
thaii  SIOO.OOO  and  would  need  longer 
than  a  6-month  period  to  develop  a  State 
plan.  Likewise,  the  planning  formula 
docs  not  acount  for  anj-  present  or  poten- 
tial planning  capacity  developed  within 
tlie  State — either  in  a  city,  a  metropolitan 
area  or  perhaps  a  region  within  or  be- 
tween States. 

Second.  The  Murphy  amendment 
would  require  the  allocation  of  85  per- 
cent of  funds  to  the  State  according  to 
population.  In  other  words,  less  than 
$17  million  would  be  spread  thinly  across 
the  entire  Nation.  The  State  of  Arizona, 
for  example,  would  receive  less  than 
$150,000  and  the  share  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  would  be  only  $50,000.  The 
dispersal  of  funds  according  to  such  a 
rigid  formula  would  impair  the  effective- 
ness of  many  excellent  programs  already 
serving  delinquents  and  potential  delin- 
quents and  which  deserve  continued  and 
expanded  Federal  support.  If  State  agen- 
cies were  given  complete  discretion  over 
funds,  it  is  likely  that  cities  and  local 
agencies  would  not  get  the  amount  of 
money  they  need. 

For  these  reasons.  I  do  not  favor  the 
Murphy-Dirksen  "total  immersion"  block 
grant  amendments.  This  would  be  tip- 
ping the  scale  too  far  toward  the  States. 


Rather,  I  believe  that  the  present  bill 
which  embodies  a  modified  block  grant 
approach  developed  by  Senator  Javits 
and  myself  will  strike  the  proper  balance 
at  this  time  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  States. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  New  Vork  desire  recogni- 
tion? If  so,  how  much  time  does  he 
desire? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  like  to  have  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  have  I 
remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  has  7  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  how- 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  has  26  minutes  re- 
maining. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  real 
difficulty  with  the  amendment  is  the 
point  which  we  have  made  time  and 
again  when  the  question  of  giving  the 
Statos  an  opportunity  to  participate  has 
arisen,  namely,  that  the  program  would 
be  locked  in  in  a  way  ^vhich  would  be 
disadvantageous  to  the  program  itself. 

In  my  judgment,  we  have  in  the  bill 
a  rather  effective  and  important  provi- 
sion for  State  participation  as  a  result  of 
the  collal)orative  work  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  tMr.  Prouty],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  and 
myself.  In  that  provision,  the  State  is  re- 
quired to  match  on  a  50-50  basis  the 
amount  that  is  made  available.  This  re- 
quirement is  completely  waived  in  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  MlTRPHY). 

Yet,  one  of  the  very  strong  aspects  of 
Federal-State  cooperation  is  that  there 
shall  be  contribution  on  both  sides;  and 
that  is  the  use  of  the  term  "the  States 
to  buy  in."  If  a  State  is  going  to  rtm  a 
program  such  as  this,  the  program  should 
be  appreciably  enlarged  in  scope  there- 
by. That  is  why  I  feel  so  strongly  about 
our  own  provision,  which  requires  full 
matching  by  the  State. 

Second,  we  have  already  made  it  very 
clear  in  the  discussion  that  if  these  re- 
sources are  confined  strictly  to  the  State 
plan,  there  would  be  a  delay  of  at  least  6 
months,  and  it  could  easily  be  a  year  or 
more  in  the  case  of  States  which  are  not 
as  likely  to  move  with  alacrity  as  many 
others,  such  as  those  named — New  York, 
Illinois,  and  California. 

The  worst  part  of  the  amendment  is 
that  it  divides  the  available  resources, 
which  are  meager  rnough,  in  a  way 
which  has  no  real  direct  relation  to  the 
incidence  of  juvenile  delinquency  or  to 
the  scope  of  the  problem. 

For  example,  our  analysis  indicates 
that  a  place  such  as  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia, which  we  all  realize  has  a  very 
challenging  problem  in  this  regard,  will 
get  approximately  $50,000  as  its  partic- 
ipation. A  State  like  Arizona  will  gei 
about  $150,000,  because  the  money,  un- 
der the  85-percent  provision,  is  being 


spread  according  to  population,  in  a  ver> 
thin  way,  regardless  of  whether  every 
one  of  the  50  States  does  or  does  not  have 
a  need  proportionate  to  its  population. 
That  is  not  the  way  in  which  to  fund 
most  effectively  with  an  experimental 
program. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  we  are  anxious  to 
preserve  the  tremendous  range  of  volun- 
tary efforts  by  individual  organizations — 
settlement  houses,  YMCA's  and  YWCA's, 
and  many  similar  organizations. 

If  this  program  is  stratified  into  the 
States,  nine  States,  for  example,  have 
neither  constitutional  nor  legislative 
provision  to  disburse  these  funds  to  pri- 
vate nonprofit  agencies.  That  is  the  type 
of  situation  which  caused  us  to  develop 
the  plan  we  have  in  the  bill.  The  plan  in 
the  bill,  it  seems  to  me,  is  entitled  to  far 
more  weight  than  has  been  given  it  in 
this  debate. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  Secretary 
shall  approve  a  State  plan  if  he  deter- 
mines the  plan  for  that  fiscal  year  does 
various  things  in  respect  of  this  pro- 
gram, which,  in  my  judgment,  in  every 
case  are  desirable,  including  the  par- 
ticipation by  local  civic  groups  them- 
.selves  in  the  development  of  what  .shall 
be  done  with  this  money. 

A  very  important  feature  is  that  if  the 
State  is  going  to  run  it,  the  State  has  to 
put  up  money.  That  is  why  the  buy-in 
provision,  which  will  expand  the  pro- 
gram, by  States  which  avail  themselvfs 
of  it  effectively,  becomes  extremely  im- 
portant. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CLARK.  How  much  more  time 
does  the  Senator  desire?  We  do  not  have 
much  time  remaining. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  sure  that  Senator 
Murphy  will  give  me  2  minutes. 

I  believe  that  in  a  program  which  is 
relatively  experimental,  such  as  this  one. 
this  degree  of  flexibility,  at  the  same 
time  enabling  the  State  to  take  it  over  if 
it  vvishes  to  contribute  50  percent  of  the 
lion -Federal  .share,  becomes  a  very 
feasible  plan  at  this  stage. 

I  should  like  to  express  my  agreement 
with  Senator  Prouty.  I  have  fought 
many  times  for  vei-y  strong  State  plans 
in  resptct.  for  example,  of  the  Mine 
Safety  Act  and  other  acts.  I  feel  strongly 
about  it.  and  so  does  the  Governor  of  my 
State. 

I  would  feel,  as  does  Senator  Prouty, 
that  we  may  well  come  in,  in  a  year  or 
two,  and  work  out  a  tighter  channeling 
of  these  resources  through  the  States 
But  I  believe  that  if  the  plan  of  Senator 
Murphy  is  adopted,  a  great  deal  of  this 
money  would  be  hung  up  and  would  be 
distributed  so  widely  and  so  thinly  as  to 
dilute  its  real  effect  and  purpose,  that  of 
reaching  into  the  hard  core  centers  of 
juvenile  delinquency,  and  would  defeat, 
in  my  judgment,  the  basic  pui-pose  of  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  ask  that  I  may  proceed 
for  1  additional  minute. 

I  know  that  Senator  Murphy  does  not 
in  any  way  intend  that,  and  I  do  not 
challenge  that  he  is  just  as  devoted  to 
the  purposes  of  the  bill  as  I  am.  But  I 
deeply  believe  that  the  practical  effect 
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of  diluting  this  money  as  much  as  it 
would  be  diluted,  tying  it  up  in  long-de- 
layed possibilities,  the  impossibility  of 
dealing  with  voliuitary  organizations  in 
many  States,  and  so  forth,  would  be 
counter-productive  and,  considering  the 
.small  amount  of  money  involved,  would 
materially  damage  the  program. 

Therefore,  I  hope  the  Senate  will  sus- 
tain the  committee  and  vote  against  this 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
vields  time? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
Mr.    STENNIS.    I   thank   the   distin- 
guished Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  subject  in 
which  I  have  had  an  interest  for  a  long 
lime.  During  World  War  II,  on  an  emer- 
gency basis,  some  jurisdiction  in  juvenile 
delinquency  was  transferred  for  approxi- 
mately 2  years  to  a  court  in  which  I  had 
some  responsibility. 

Mr.  President,  allowing  for  the  good 
faith  to  which  all  the  members  of  the 
committee  are  entitled.  I  cannot  escape 
the  conclusion  that  the  program  will  be 
better  and  the  bill  will  be  better  if  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia is  adopted.  I  do  not  beheve  there 
is  any  chance  of  achieving  real  results  in 
connection  with  the  program  unless  it  is 
dealt  with  at  the  home  level,  at  the  fam- 
ily level,  to  start  with — if  there  is  any 
family  at  all — and  the  neighborhood  and 
local  community  level,  coming  on  into 
the  larger  community,  the  little  town  or 
village,  or  the  rural  community  or  city 
community,  whatever  the  case  may  be. 
I  trust  that  we  will  not  vest  all  these 
funds  in  a  group  that  operates  from 
Washington. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  New- 
York  is  very  sincere.  He  said  we  could 
try  it  on  that  basis  and  refer  it  to  the 
States  later.  We  know  from  experience 
that  once  these  programs  are  started,  the 
employees  develop  a  vested  interest  in 
the  program,  as  to  their  position:  and  in- 
stead of  changing  it  back,  more  likely  it 
would  be  enlarged  and  appropriate 
greater  and  greater  sums. 

I  believe  we  are  getting  off  on  the 
right  foot  and  the  only  right  foot  if  we 
start  this  matter  at  the  local  level  for 
the  reasons  I  have  given.  There  is  the 
trial  and  error,  there  is  the  day-by-day 
checking  up  on  the  parent,  the  child,  and 
on  any  facts  that  go  with  a  particular 
case.  Otherw-ise.  I  am  afraid  it  would  be 
just  another  case  where  we  appropriate 
a  lot  of  money  and  involve  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple who  do  not  really  imderstand  the 
problem.  Even  though  they  are  ti-ying  in 
L'ood  faith,  they  are  going  to  fail  in  large 
part. 

I  believe  in  some  departments — and  I 
say  this  with  all  due  respect — there  is  an 
inherent  distrust  of  local  authorities  and 
local  people.  The  agencies  want  to  make 
a  showing  of  their  own,  apart  from  any 
contribution  on  the  local  level. 

Until  w-e  return  to  the  basic  idea  of 
starting  at  the  ground  level  and  build- 
ing with  local  help  and  responsibility,  I 
do  not  believe  we  will  achieve  our 
purpose. 

I  yield  the  floor,  and  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  yielding. 


Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  3  minutes? 
Mr.  MURPHY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 

from  Ohio  for  3  minutes.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
HoLLiNGs  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  3  minutes. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
support  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  California.  I  will  do  so  primarily 
on  the  basis  that  I  know  of  no  govern- 
mental agency  nor  any  private  enterprise 
that  has  a  greater  skill  in  the  misman- 
agement and  misuse  of  money  than  the 
departments  of  the  Federal  Government. 
I  wish  to  repeat  that  the  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government,  because  of 
their  distant  removal  from  the  eyes  and 
the  hearing  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  have  developed  an  unprecedented 
faculty  in  spending  money  recklessly  and 
extravagantly. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  searched  my  mind 
trying  to  find  where,  within  the  country, 
there  exists  any  governmental  unit  that 
has  a  greater  propensity  in  the  direction 
of  spendthrift  than  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  Senator  from  California  has 
offered  an  amendment  giving  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  States  a  bit  of  power  in 
controlling  how  the  money  appropriated 
under  the  bill  or  authorized  under  the 
bill  shall  be  spent.  I  do  not  care  how 
w-eak  the  proposal  might  be.  In  placing 
some  sort  of  limitation  or  control  upon 
the  Federal  Government  it  will  be  better 
than  what  we  have  in  the  bill  as  it  has 
been  reported. 

In  the  last  6  years  there  has  been  spent 
S47  million  in  this  program.  This  bill 
contemplates  spending  $250  million  in 
the  next  4  years. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield   to  me   for   1   additional 
minute? 
Mr.  MURPHY.  I  yield. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  shall  vote  for  the  bill  re- 
gardless of  what  happens  on  this  amend- 
ment, but  of  one  thing  I  am  certain.  I 
shall  try  to  include  in  the  bill  provisions 
that  will  insure  in  some  reasonable  de- 
gree that  the  money  will  not  be  spent 
extravagantly. 

I  have  witnes.sed  entirely  too  many 
"donnybrooks"  and  ".symposiums"  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  spending  of 
the  taxpayers'  money.  I  am  not  going  to 
join  with  that  coterie  that  is  advocating 
more  and  more  spending  of  Federal 
money  far  removed  from  the  eyes  and  the 
hearing  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  and  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi. They  stated  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  more  eloquently  than  could 
I  have  done.  The  amendment  would  do 
no  damage  to  the  bill  whatsoever.  In  my 
opinion,  it  would  strengthen  the  bill  be- 
cause it  would  eliminate  one  of  the 
things  that  is  disturbing  the  American 
people. 
President  Johnson  said  not  too  long 


ago  that  there  is  a  restlessness  in  the 
land.  That  was  an  understatement. 
There  is  more  than  restlessness.  Many 
people  are  discouraged  and  disgusted. 
We  have  had  a  great  argument  about 
the  cutting  of  $6  billion  from  the  budget 
in  order  to  help  balance  our  budget. 

The  American  people  do  not  know  all 
the  details,  but  they  do  know-  that  some- 
thing has  been  wrong  with  our  economic 
policy.  This  is  my  only  disagreement  with 
my  distinguished  colleagues,  the  Sena- 
tors from  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and 
Vermont.  It  is  a  disagreement  of  method. 
They  think  we  must  go  along  and  con- 
tinue the  old  way,  and  let  an  appointed 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, whoever  he  might  be.  take  charge 
of  this  important  program. 

In  my  amendment,  I  believe  this  could 
be  turned  over  to  the  intelligence,  knowl- 
edge, and  expertise  of  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  of  the  several 
States  so  that  they  may  have  a  chance 
at  the  problem  for  a  change. 

We  do  things  that  disturb  me.  We  seem 
to  get  into  difficulty,  as  we  have  during 
the  past  25  or  30  years,  and  then  we  go 
back  to  the  same  people  who  got  us  into 
difficulty  to  give  us  advice  on  how  to  solve 
the  problem.  We  have  followed  this 
course  in  foreign  affairs  and  military  af- 
fairs. We  deal  with  theory,  and  we  seem 
to  hate  to  get  down  to  practical  prob- 
lems. We  have  a  similar  case  here. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  spoke  of 
his  State.  Earlier  I  spoke  of  direct  plans 
underway  in  my  State  with  respect  to 
the  use  of  the  many  programs  .so  that 
there  will  be  no  overlap,  duplication,  or 
waste.  That  is  all  we  are  talking  about 
in  connection  with  this  amendment. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  12  minutes  remaining,  and  after 
yielding  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  he  will  have  9  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  the  Presiding 
Officer. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished and  able  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. I  do  so  for  three  reasons.  The  first 
reason  is  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  refers  to  only  two  levels  of 
government,  government  at  the  Federal 
level  and  government  at  the  State  level. 
In  my  opinion,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  not  deal  with  local  commu- 
nities, cities,  towns,  and  other  subdivi- 
sions of  the  State.  Whatever  aid  is  to 
be  furnished  to  a  State  or  its  subdivi- 
sions, in  my  judgment,  should  go  through 
the  State. 

The  second  reason  I  rise  in  favor  of  the 
amendment  is  that  I  am  confident  that 
the  States  will  get  more  for  their  money 
than  will  the  Federal  Government  deal- 
ing with  each  subdivision  of  a  State. 

It  has  been  shown  through  experience 
that  it  costs  tiie  National  Government 
much  more  to  accomplish  something  than 
it  does  the  State  government.  We  will 
fare  much  better,  in  my  judgment,  if  we 
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provide  for  this  money  to  ko  into  block 
grants  to  the  States  and  let  them  operate 
the  programs. 

A  third  reason  I  favor  the  Senator's 
amendment  is  that  the  States  can  co- 
ordinate their  programs  and  we  will  not 
have  each  community  running  off  in 
different  directions.  If  the  State  operates 
an  entire  program  under  a  grant  for  that 
purpose,  we  will  have  n.uch  better  co- 
ordination of  the  entire  program  than  if 
we  have  each  community  arranging  for 
its  own  program. 

For  these  three  reasons.  Mr.  President, 
I  strongly  favor  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 4  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for 
4  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi made  a  strong  plea  for  the  Mur- 
phy amendment  but  I  think  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  State  of  Mississippi 
during  the  past  6  years  has  not  received 
any  money  at  all  under  the  present  pro- 
grams and.  so  far,  as  I  know,  has  not 
asked  for  any  money  either  at  the  State 
or  local  level.  I  would  suspect — although. 
of  course.  I  carmot  be  sure — that  there 
will  not  be  too  much  chance  that  the 
State  of  Mississippi  will  apply  for  any 
money  even  if  the  Murphy  amendment 
were  to  be  adopted. 

So  far  as  my  good  friend  from  Ohio  is 
concerned,  I  think  he  and  perhaps  some 
of  the  other  Senators  who  have  spoken 
this  afternoon  are  under  an  inadvertent 
misapprenension.  There  seems  to  be  some 
thought  going  around — I  notice  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  mentioned  it — 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  admin- 
istering these  programs.  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  facts. 

Let  us  take  the  breakdown  of  the  $2,- 
115.000  which  has  been  granted  to  the 
State  of  Ohio  during  the  past  6  years. 
That  money  has  been  split  among  the 
Community  Action  for  Youth,  Inc.,  in 
Cleveland;  the  Commimity  Chest  in  Cin- 
cinnati; and  the  East  Central  Citizens 
Organization  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  These 
civic  agencies  in  Ohio  have  been  admin- 
istering the  funds  and  spending  the 
money.  All  the  Federal  Government  does 
is  to  approve  the  plan  and  then  funds 
the  applications.  It  is  all  done  at  the 
local  level. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  for  a 
question  at  that  point? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
under  the  bill,  discretion  is  vested  in  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  how  the  money  shall 
be  distributed  around  the  country;  and 
does  that  not  vest  in  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  the  ability  to  use  political  consid- 
erations in  making  the  allocations? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  I  would  answer 
that  double-barreled  question  with  "No." 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Answer  the  first  half 
first,  please. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  will  answer  both  halves 
by  saying  "No."  The  reason  is  that  the 
bill  makes  a  very  great  movement  toward 
the   Governors   and   toward   the   State 


block  grant  that  was  not  in  the  bill  dur- 
ing the  past  6  years.  We  are  not  chang- 
ing anything  except  moving  toward 
State  control.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
Senator  has  criticism  of  those  three 
grants  in  Ohio.  Perhaps  he  has — if  he 
will  permit  me  to  finish— but  so  far  as 
the  bill  Is  concerned,  we  are  getting 
away  from  control  that  the  Secretary 
now  has  toward  control  by  the  Gover- 
nors. We  are  not  going  so  far  as  the 
Senator  from  California  would  like. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  May  I  ask  this  ques- 
tion, if  it  is 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  do  not  have  much  time 
left.  Would  the  Senator  from  California 
yield  some  time  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  since  he  Is  supporting  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  the  States  will  not 
put  up  the  60  percent  to  qualify  for  the 
allocation  and  there  are  surplus  moneys 
available,  who  will  decide  where  the 
surplus  moneys  shall  go? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  really  do  not  under- 
stand the  Senators  question.  I  do  not 
know  what  he  is  talking  about  when  he 
says  "60  percent."  Let  me  explain  it,  as 
simply  as  I  can,  that,  under  the  com- 
mittee bill,  the  State  has  to  buy  in.  It  has 
to  put  up  50  percent  of  the  money  if  it 
wants  to  have  its  plan  approved. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  the  State  does  not 
buy  in.  say.  20  States  do  not  buy  in,  and 
what  was  intended  for  them  becomes 
available  for  distribution,  who  deter- 
mines how  that  distribution  shall  be 
made? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Let  me  point  out  that 
there  are  some  27  States  which  have 
never  applied  under  the  current  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  still  does  not 
change  my  position.  If  there  are  States 
that  do  not  ask  for  money,  and  that 
money  therefore  becomes  available,  who 
determines  how  it  shall  be  allocated? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Each  State  gets  a  mini- 
mum of  $100,000  out  of  the  first  $25  mil- 
lion, and  thereafter  if  the  State  does 
not  apply — I  am  confident  that  there  will 
be  many  more  applications  for  the  $20 
million  which  will  be  left  after  we  take 
the  $5  million  making  up  the  $100,000— 
the  Secretary  would  decide  among  the 
conflicting  and  overlapping  applications 
who  would  get  the  money. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  took  5  minutes  for 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  to  an- 
swer my  question,  but  he  finally  an- 
swered it,  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  will  determine  to  whom  the 
moneys  will  go.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator 
now,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  there  are 
moneys  available  which  the  States  have 
not  asked  for.  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare will  decide  where  they  shall  go? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Just  as  he  has  done  for 
the  past  6  years.  No  change. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Then  he  can  play  pol- 
itics if  he  wants  to. 

Mr.  CLARK.  He  has  not,  for  the  past 
6  years. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  not  so  sure. 


Mr.  CLARK.  I  defy  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  to  show  me  one  instance  where 
there  was  any  [>olitics  in  the  three  pro- 
grams in  Ohio,  each  of  which  was  a 
success. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  how- 
much  time  remains  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Eight 
minutes. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  question  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  is  a  most  interesting  one.  It  is 
a  question  of  whether  the  Members  of 
this  distinguished  body  should  continue 
the  practice  of  the  past  few  years  where 
we  turned  over  all  the  funds,  which 
means  most  of  the  control  of  the  pro- 
grams, to  the  appointees  of  the  Secre- 
tary, or  to  the  heads  of  bureaucracie.s 
or  whether  we  think  that  the  time  ha.s 
come — and  I  believe  it  has,  I  believe 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  American 
people  feel  that  it  has — to  take  some  of 
the  programs  and  return  them  to  the 
States. 

Now  I  know  how  this  whole  thing  got 
started  and  so  do  all  my  distinguished 
colleagues.  It  was  found  that  we  could 
bypass  the  States  and  give  it  to  the  bi.; 
cities,  and  control  the  big  cities  with  the 
funding  of  Federal  money.  Take  the 
money  away  from  all  the  taxpayers  and 
send  it  back  to  the  big  cities,  and  that 
would  add  to  a  control  of  votes.  I  think 
we  found  out  that  that  was  not  a  good 
situation  and  certainly  not  a  health;. 
one. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  when  we 
must  reverse  some  of  this  and  put  it 
back  to  where  the  States  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  set  up  its  own  programs. 
The  Secretary  looks  it  over  and  says  it 
is  a  good  program  and  then  in  6  months 
they  begin  its  operation. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
York  said  that  that  might  waste  a  yeai . 
I  might  suggest  that  in  some  of  the  pro- 
grams that  I  have  seen  here  over  the 
past  3 » 2  years,  it  might  have  been  much 
better  for  all  concerned — for  the  pro- 
gram, the  recipients,  the  poor  people,  the 
people  in  the  States,  and  the  taxpayers- 
had  they  wasted  a  little  time  to  set  up  a 
plan  before  they  started  pouring  out  pub- 
lic funds  in  great  amoimts.  I  think  that 
this  is  a  good,  thoughtful  period  that 
might  help  the  final  effects  of  this  most 
important  bill. 

Mr.   CLARK.   Mr.   President,   I   >ield 

myself  3  minutes.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  a  candid, 
forthright,  and  completely  honorable 
man.  I  want  to  ask  him  this  question: 
Does  the  Senator  agree  with  me  that 
there  is  just  as  much  chance  of  politics 
being  played  with  this  program  if  thi.s 
matter  is  turned  over  to  the  Governors 
as  there  would  be  if  left  to  the  Federal 
Government? 

Does  not  the  Senator  agree  with  me 
that  there  is  just  as  much  chance  for 
politics  being  played  inside  Pennsyl- 
vania, or  inside  California,  or  inside 
Ohio,  as  there  is  from  the  Federal  level 
down?  I  do  not  think  the  question  oi 
politics  enters  into  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment at  all.  Does  the  Senator  agree? 
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Mr  MURPHY.  In  the  first  place,  there 
is  always  the  danger  of  politics.  I  said 
there  are  certain  things  happening  now 
in  the  Nation's  Capital  that  I  would  ob- 
ject to.  on  a  political  basis,  on  the  basis 
of  philosophy,  and  not  personality.  There 
is  always  that  danger.  But  I  do  think  that 
the  closer  at  home  the  politics  is.  the 
quicker  the  people  may  be  able  to  find 
It  out  and  the  more  discernible  it  is   I 
think  sometimes  when  politics  is  3,000 
miles  away,  the  people  of  a  State  do  not 
catch  onto  it  very  quickly.  I  know  that 
has  been  my  experience.  That  is  why. 
knowing  the  frailty  of  the  human  make- 
up knowing  that  individual  people  may 
fall  into  the  temptation  of  using  certain 
things  to  their  own   advantage,  when 
they  should  not,  I  think  the  built-in 
safety  valve  of  our  Government  lies  with 
the  people  If  it  is  done  on  a  State  basis, 
if  it  is  done  by  their  elected  representa- 
tives  the  people  will  have  a  chance  to 
And  out  much  quicker  than  if  it  is  done 
by  an  appointee  who  is  responsible  only 
ID  the  man  who  appoints  him. 

I  think  we  are  much  safer  in  putting 
this  kind  of  program  in  the  hands  of 
State  governments. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  money  will  be 
divided  very  thinly  across  the  country.  It 
will  be  divided  in  the  same  manner  here. 
I  can  think  of  no  other  basis  than  popu- 
lation because  the  incidence  of  juvenile 
delinquency,  generally  speaking,  varies 
directly  with  the  population. 

I  think  I  have  stated  as  simply  and  as 
clearly  as  I  know  how  the  case  for  my 
amendment. 

I  think  the  acceptance  of  my  amend- 
ment will  not  only  do  great  service  to  this 
particular  program,  but  will  carry  for- 
ward the  theory  reflected  by  those  in  this 
body  that  the  time  has  come  in  the  mat- 
ter of  juvenile  delinquency,  just  as  in  the 
matter  of  crime  in  the  streets,  when  the 
problem  should  be  dealt  with  at  the 
local  and  State  level. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  of  the  importance 
of  the  grassroots  when  it  comes  to  a 
tx)litical  campaign,  but  sometimes  I  find. 
in  this  distinguished  gathering,  the  grass- 
roots are  disregarded.  One  of  my  col- 
leagues said  one  day  that  he  did  not 
come  here  to  do  what  his  constituents 
wanted:  he  came  here  to  do  what  he 
thought  was  right.  I  know  this  is  a  moot 
question.  I  came  here  to  do  what  I  be- 
lieve my  constituents  want.  I  believe 
that  is  the  basic  philosophy  of  our  Fed- 
eral system.  Until  it  is  actually  changed 
bv  legislation  or  by  the  desire  of  the 
people,  that  is  the  way  I  will  continue 

I  think  that  the  philosophy  of  by- 
passing the  States  has  caused  trouble. 
I  think  it  was  wrong.  I  thmk  it  was 
badly  conceived  and  carried  out.  Most 
importantly,  I  do  not  believe  the  people 
of  CaUfomia  want  it  to  contmue  I 
think  we  should  put  control  back  into  the 
hands  of  the  States,  and  we  will  find 
out  once  and  for  all  whether  that  is  the 
way  to  do  it.  It  is  true  that  some  SUtes 
do  not  have  a  program.  That  defect  can 
be  rectified.  It  is  true  that  some  States 
have  dragged  their  feet.  It  is  my  feelmg 
that  this  proposal  will  encourage  them 

to  act. 

I  sincerely  urge  the  acceptance  of  my 
amendment.  I  think  it  will  provide  great 


help  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  purpose 
of  this  bill. 

I  yield  back  the   remainder  of  mv 

time.  ,  . 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  how  much 

time  do  I  have  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  has  2  minutes. 

Mr  CLARK.  I  yield  myself  one  minute, 
and  then  I  shall  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  tele- 
gram I  just  received  from  former  Secre- 
tary of  HEW,  John  Gardner,  expressing 
strong  support  for  the  committee  version 
of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention 
and  Control  Act,  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Washington,  D.C, 

July  8,  1968. 
Senator  Joseph  Clark.  Jr., 
Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC: 

As  former  secretary  of  HEW  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  strong  support  for  the  Juvenile  De- 
linquency Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1968 
as  reported  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  This  legislation 
can  make  a  major  start  toward  dealing  effec- 
tively and  constructively  with  the  problems 
of  tlie  Nations  troubled  youth.  When  I  was 
secretary  I  spent  many  hours  on  those  prob- 
lems and  I  am  convinced  that  the  committee 
bill  Is  on  exactly  the  right  traclc  in  seeking 
to  build  increased  competence  in  the  States 
to  meet  youth  problems.  Most  youth  services 
and  juvenile  courts  are  now  operated  at  the 
local  level  precipitate  requirements  at  this 
juncture  that  all  Federal  funds  be  channeled 
through  State  agencies  would  seriously  im- 
pair the  eflfectlveness  of  the  Juvenile  delin- 
quency legislation  and  in  my  view  would  be 

a  grave  mistake. 

John  W.  Gardner. 


Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  allow  me  10  seconds? 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  will  allow 
me  to  finish  my  1  minute.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  yield  10  seconds  to  him. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  from  the  mayor  of 
Portland,  Mr.  Terry  D.  Schrunk,  presi- 
dent of  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors, 
endorsing  the  bill,  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows : 

U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors. 
Washington.  DC.  July  8, 1968. 
Hon.  Joseph  S.  Clark, 

Chairman.    Senate    Subcommittee    on    Em- 
ployment. Manpower  and  Poverty. 
Washington.  DC 
DEAR    Mb.    chairman:    In    behalf    of    the 
cities   of   this   nation,    as   President   of   the 
U  S   Conference  of  Mayors,  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  Inform  you  of  our  support  for 
the  "Juvenile  Delinquency   Prevention   and 
Control  Act  of  1968." 

It  appears  all  facets  of  the  juvenile  de- 
linquency problem  are  covered  by  this  bllL 
It  is  important  that  prevention  of  J^ven  e 
delinquency  be  treated  along  with  rehabili- 
tation-f  offenders.  Additionally,  appropriate 
planning  and  project  development  funds  are 
avaUable  which  will  allow  these  endeavors 
to  be  accomplished  more  economically  and 
better  coordinated  with  other  efforts. 

Moreover,  the  requirements  for  review  and 
evaluation  by  the  governing  bodies  of  loMl 
jurisdictions  is  a  real  step  forward  in  estab- 
lishing proper  coordination  and  enhancing 


effectiveness  of  these  programs  The  provi- 
sion allowins  states  to  provide  one-half  of 
the  local  share  has  great  merit.  For  too  long 
local  governments  have  been  without  ade- 
quate funds  and  this  potential  state  as- 
sistance is  certainly  applauded.  Finally,  we 
strongly  support  the  direct  federal-local 
grants  under  the  provisions  set  forth  in  the 

bill.  ,  ^ 

The  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  appreciates 
the  efforts  expended  by  you  and  your  com- 
mittee in  reporting  out  this  bill. 
Slncerelv. 

Terry  D.  Schrunk. 
Mayor  of  Portland.  Oregon. 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  California. 
Then  I  will  yield  the  remainder  of  my 
time  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
the  Record  to  show  that  John  Gardner, 
most  capable,  most  distinguished,  was 
just  exactly  the  man  I  was  talking  about. 
He  was  an  appointee,  always  bound  by 
the  feelings  of  the  administration,  rather 
than  those  directly  expressed  by  the  peo- 
ple through  their  duly  elected  rep- 
resentatives here  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  yield  the 
remainder  of  my  time  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  JavitsL 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  one  point 
needs  to  be  made  crystal  clear.  The  com- 
mittee proposal  provides  for  State  plans 
and   the   committee   bill   does   give   the 
States  a  full  opportunity  to  administer 
this  program  provided  they  also  put  up 
some  money.  The  real  difference  in  the 
Murphy  amendment  is  that  it  gives  it  to 
them  free,  whether  they  put  up  money 
or  not.  whether  they  are  ready  or  not, 
whether  they  have  programs  or  not.  We 
do  not  do  that.  We  say,  "If  you  really 
mean  business,  put  up  half  of  the  non- 
Federal  share."  That  is  the  difference. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on    the    amendment   has   expired.   The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  California. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr    BYRD   of  West  Virginia.   I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land   [Mr.  PELLl   is  absent  on  official 
business.  ^      ,    „ 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  I  Mr.  BartlettI  .  the  Senator  from 
Indiana   I  Mr.  BayhI.  the  Senator  from 
Nevada   I  Mr.  Bible],  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  I  Mr.  Brewster  1,  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  I  Mr.  Church],  the  Senator 
from    Mississippi    IMr.    Eastland!,    the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  IMr.  Fulbright  . 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  IMr.  Hart  , 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  IMr  HartkeI. 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Jordan!,  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  KENNEDY],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  IMr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  IMr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota   IMr.  McCarthy!, 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Govern],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
IMr  MONRONEY],  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse]  ,  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida  [Mr.  SivLATHERSl,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  SparkmanI.  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  YarboroughI  are 
necessarily  absent. 
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I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mr. 
BartlettI.  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
I  Mr.  Bayh  1 ,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Long],  and  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  MoRSBl  would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  FoNol.  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Qriftdi], 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
niLD],  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Morton]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper  1  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfielo]  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  34. 
nays  38.  as  follows : 


jNo,  208Leg.| 

YEAS— 34 

Allott 

Fannin 

Murphy 

Balt«r    •  •• 

Hansen 

Pearaon 

Brac«t- 

Hlckenlooper 

Rusaell 

Bog((.« 

HoUand 

Spong 

Byrd.  Va. 

Holhngs 

Stennls 

Carlson 

Hruska 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Thurmond 

Curtjs 

Kuchel 

Tower 

Dtrks^n 

Lausche 

WUltams,  Del. 

Domir.iclc 

McClellan 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Ellend«r 

MUler 

Ervtn 

Mundt 

NAYS— 38 

Alk«n 

HUl 

Pastore 

Anderson 

IrjDuye 

Percy 

Brooke 

Jackson 

Prouty 

Burdick 

Javlts 

Proxmlre 

Byrd,  W  Va 

Mar.sneld 

Randolph 

Cannon 

McOee 

Ribicotr 

Case 

Mclntyre 

Scott 

Clark 

Metcalf 

Smith 

Dodd 

Mondale 

Symington 

Gore 

Montoya 

Tydlngs 

Omening 

Mom 

Williams  N  J. 

Harris 

Muskle 

Young.  Ohio 

Hay  den 

Nelson 

NOT  VOTING- 

-27 

Bartlett 

Griffln 

McCarthy 

Bayh 

Hart 

McOovern 

Bible 

Hartke 

Monroney 

Brewster 

Hatfield 

Morse 

Church 

Jordan.  N.C 

Morton 

Cooper 

Kennedy 

Pell 

Eastland 

Long.  Mo 

Smatbers 

For.g 

Long.  La. 

Sparkman 

Fulbris;ht 

Magnuson 

Yar  borough 

So  Mr.  MxmPHY's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  aslc  that 
it  be  sl&tcd 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  Slate  the  amendment. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  49.  line  16.  after  ■•1971"  Insert  a 
period  and  strike  out  "and  $100,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972  " 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  Senators,  I 
shall  not  take  very  long  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr,  President,  I  had 
sent  to  the  desk  an  amendment  identical 
with  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  to  allow  me  to  become  a 
cosponsor  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  honored.  I  ask 


unanimous    consent    that    the    Senator 
from  Ohio  be  listed  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  had  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  not  offered  his 
amendment.  I  would  have  done  so.  I 
withhold  my  amendment  and  ask  the 
Senator  If  I  may  be  listed  as  a  cosponsor 
of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  would  be  delighted. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  be  listed  as  a  co- 
sponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  would  knock  out  the  fourth 
year  of  the  program  and  save  $100  mil- 
lion. It  does  not  sound  like  very  much. 

The  House  passed  a  1-year  bill.  This 
bill  is  designed  to  be  a  4-year  bill.  My 
amendment  would  make  it  a  3-year  bill 
instead  of  a  4-year  bill  and  would  knock 
out  the  authorizations  for  SI 00  million. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  plenty 
of  time  to  move  ahead  with  the  programs 
and  see  whether  they  will  be  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  the  country.  If  they  are, 
we  can  come  back  with  an  authorization. 

I  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  are  both  in  agreement. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  with  deep 
reluctance,  I  am  prepared  to  accept  the 
amendment  of  the  able  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  a  vote  on  the  pending  amendment? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  Is  it  not 
necessary  to  have  a  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  just  what  I  was 
trying  to  get. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
have  known  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  would  have 
anticipated  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  seri- 
ousness of  our  juvenile  delinquency  prob- 
lem has  reached  shocking  dimensions — 
enormous  numbers  of  our  young  people 
are  involved  in  delinquent  acts.  The  sta- 
tistics on  juvenile  delinquency  are  omi- 
nous. Last  year,  eight  of  every  10  auto- 
mobile theft  arrests,  seven  of  every  10  ar- 
rests for  burglary  and  larceny,  and  five 
of  every  10  arrests  for  robbery  were  of 
persons  under  21.  Our  15,  and  16-year- 
olds  are  arrested  more  frequently  than 
any  other  age  group.  And  it  is  among  our 
young  people  that  the  crime  rate  is  grow- 
ing most  lapidly.  While  the  population 
under  18  years  old  grew  by  only  17  per- 
cent between  1960  and  1965.  the  number 
of  arrests  in  that  age  bracket  went  up 
by  47  percent.  These  figures  show  that 


America's  youth  is  responsible  for  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  national  crime  prob- 
lem. Clearly,  something  must  be  done  to 
reverse  this  alanning  trend. 

New  programs  for  Lhe  prevention  and 
control  of  delinquency  must  be  initiated 
Accordingly,  I  am  supporting  H.R.  12120. 
the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1968.  This  measure  rep- 
resents a  significant  step  forward  and 
ought  to  be  enacted  and  put  into  opera- 
tion as  soon  as  possible.  This  bill  would 
authorize  the  development  of  compre- 
hensive antidelinquency  plans  by  State 
and  local  agencies;  it  will  provide  for  the 
construction  of  facilities  and  the  traiii- 
ing  of  needed  personnel;  and  it  will  pro- 
vide for  preventive  and  rehabilitative 
services. 

This  measure  is  designed  to  give  th? 
States  and  localities  a  major  responsi- 
bility in  helping  to  combat  the  juvenile 
delinquency  problem.  Certainly,  local 
people  are  best  qualified  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  their  own  community.  In 
addition,  the  Federal  Government  will 
provide  assistance  to  coordinate  the 
many  efforts  being  conducted  across  the 
Nation. 

I  am  hopeful  that  H.R.  12120.  an  act 
to  assist  courts,  correctional  systems,  and 
community  agencies  to  prevent,  treat 
and  control  juvenile  delinquency,  will 
pass  the  Senate. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  an  urgent  need  for  enactment  of  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and 
Control  Act.  As  a  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Employment,  Manpower,  and 
Poverty  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  I  have  been  privileged  to 
participate  in  the  formation  of  this 
measure.  I  earnestly  support  this  legis- 
lation. Its  purpose  is  to  provide  needed 
programs  to  increase  services  in  prevent- 
ing and  combating  juvenile  delinquency. 
It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  diagnosis,  treatment,  rehabil- 
itative, and  prevention  programs  will 
contribute  significantly  m  assisting 
youths  who  are  delinquent  or  who  are  on 
the  road  to  delinquency. 

I  commend  the  able  Senator  from  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  IMr 
Clark]  for  his  handling  of  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Prevention  and  Control  Act. 
I  am  gratified  at  the  opportunity  I  have 
had  in  working  under  his  persistent  lead- 
ership. 

The  urgency  for  this  legislation  is 
underscored  by  recent  reports  on  juve- 
nile crime  in  one  of  our  larger  cities.  In 
that  area,  it  is  reported  that  16  teenagers 
have  been  killed  so  far  this  year  in  ganu 
warfare  and  nearly  100  boys  and  girls 
have  been  seriously  wounded.  In  this 
metropolis.  45  juveniles  have  been  killed 
since  1962,  including  12  last  year.  Rec- 
ords show  that  many  of  the  same  young 
persons  are  involved  over  and  over  again. 
This  is  a  frightening  situation  and  it  is 
repeated  again  and  again  across  America. 

But  ever  more  disturbing.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  the  testimony  given  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation, J.  Edgar  Hoover,  before  a  House 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  in  Feb- 
ruary of  this  year.  I  quote  from  Mr. 
Hoover's  statement  on  the  number  of 
young  persons  arrested  in  this  country: 
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Arrests  of  persons  under  18  years  of  age 
made  up  23  percent  of  the  total  police  ar- 
rests throughout  the  Nation  in  1966.  Young 
people  were  Involved  in  33  percent  of  the 
.irrests  In  suburban  communities.  In  23  per- 
cent of  those  In  the  clUes  and  In  20  percent 
o:  the  arrests  In  the  rural  areas. 

We  find  the  arrests  of  persons  under  18 
vears  of  ago  Increased  59  percent  during  the 
period  1960  to  1966.  This  figure  takes  on 
added  significance  when  It  is  considered  that 
the  popiUatlon  In  the  10-  to  17-year  age 
group  has  risen  but  19  percent  during  tills 
same  7-year  period. 

With  police  arrests  of  persons  under  18 
ve.irs  of  age  rising  three  times  as  fast  as  the 
■populaUon  growth  of  this  age  group,  we  have 
a  factor  which  Is  slgnincantly  influencing  the 
progressive  rise  of  crime  in  this  country.  Out 
o'  this  emerges  the  grave  prospect  of  a  mul- 
tiplying number  of  full-time  adult  criminals 
in  the  years  Immediately  ahead. 


This  comment  from  the  dedicated 
Director  of  the  FBI  stresses  the  scope 
of  a  critical  national  problem— a  prob- 
lem which  we  will  meet  in  part  by  pas- 
sage of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion and  Control  Act. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  juvenile 
crime  costs  this  Nation  $4  billion  a  year. 
Since  passage  of  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency and  Youth  Offenses  Control  Act 
of  1961,  $47  million  in  Federal  funds  have 
been  spent  on  research,  demonstration, 
and  experimental  approaches  to  reducing 
the  incidence  of  juvenile  delinquency  and 
dealing  with  its  impact  on  the  lives  of  our 
young  people.  In  addition,  programs  of 
"the  Labor  Department,  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, and  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity have  developed  our  understanding 
of  the  kinds  of  training,  education,  and 
commimity  service  programs  that  can  be 
used  to  effectively  confront  this  challenge 
to  peace  and  safety  in  our  streets. 

Mr.  Bertram  Beck,  executive  director. 
Mobilization  for  Youth,  in  New  York 
City.  N.Y..  testified  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Employment.  Man- 
power, and  Poverty  that  at  no  time  has 
there  been  a  substantial  commitment  of 
Federal  resources  to  the  prevention  and 
control  of  delinquency,  despite  the  multl- 
billion-doUar  cost  to  society. 

The  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention 
and  Control  Act  of  1968  currently  under 
consideration  proposes  such  a  commit- 
ment through  a  coordinated  focus  on 
prevention,  control,  and  rehabilitation. 

We  are  not  without  guidelines  for  such 
a  commitment.  Research  and  demonstra- 
tion programs  have  pointed  out  direc- 
tions that  hold  significant  promise  for 
success. 

Mr.  Louis  Chappell.  representing  NOC- 
YOC,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  said: 

The  only  way  that  I  feel  that  you  can  stop 
r.ivenlle  delinquency  is  to  make  sure  that 
vouth  has  a  prospective  role  in  everything 
that  affects  them.  It  has  been  proven  in  the 
oast  programs  that  every  time  youths  are  on 
a  planning  committee  of  this  program  or  have 
;.n  effective  role  where  they  can  look  up  to 
themselves,  they  do  a  much  better  job  and 
he  job  Is  qvilcker  done. 

Tlie  committee's  response  to  this  testi- 
:nony,  corroborated  by  many  of  the  wit- 
nesses who  are  active  in  juvenile  assist- 
ance programs  was  inclusion  of  specific 
provisions  requiring  "effective  partlcipa- 
Tion  of  persons  representative  of  local 
and  areawlde  public  and  private  groups 


and  organizations  familiar  with  the  field 
of  juvenile  delinquency  and  with  asso- 
ciated fields  In  the  development  and  Im- 
plementation of  the  State  plan,  Including 
persons  representative  of  disadvantaged 
youth  and  of  youth  groups  working  in 
these  fields." 

Mr.  President,  In  the  hearing  record 
on  this  bill,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing, 
there  Is  a  wealth  of  material  on  the  scope 
and  nature  of  the  problem  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency. There  are  many  contributing 
factors  to  the  conditions  of  widespread 
disregard  for  law  and  order  among  the 
youth  of  our  cities.  Perhaps  no  failure  Is 
so  pervasive  as  the  failure  of  educational 
institutions  to  reach  core-city  youth, 
command  their  interest  and  equip  them 
to  create  their  own  place  in  the  frame- 
work of  our  society. 

In  1965,  a  Pulitzer  Prize-winning 
journalist,  Lois  Wille,  wrote  a  penetrat- 
ing study  of  one  school  in  Chicago,  the 
Crane  High  School,  a  predominantly 
Negro  school  on  Chicago's  West  Side.  In 
the  words  of  the  editors  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  in  which  the  series  appeared: 

Crane  was  selected  not  because  It  was  con- 
sidered the  worst,  but  because  we  believe  it 
would  be  typical.  From  the  response  ve  have 
received  from  parents,  teachers,  and  PT.'^ 
leaders.  It  seems  the  Crane  problems  de- 
scribed are  duplicated  throughout  the  sys- 
tem—In white  as  well  as  Negro  schools. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
series  by  Mrs.  Wille  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Chicago  Daily  News.  Nov.  27,  1965] 

•  Man.  I  Cant  Fight  Crane"— Inside  a  Slum 

High  School 

(Note.— For  years  the  Chicago  public 
school  system  has  bristled  under  charges 
that  it  runs  inferior  schools  in  Negro  neigh- 
borhoods. 

(To  look  behind  the  statistics  and  studies. 
The  Dally  News  assigned  reporter  Lois  Wille 
to  find  out  what  goes  on  Inside  one  of  the 
city's  big  Negro  schools- Crane  High  School. 
She  observed  classes  and  talked  to  students 
and  teachers  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
school  administration.  Here  Is  the  first  In  a 
series   of    compelling   stories    on   what   she 

saw. ) 

(By  Lois  WUle) 
Prom    the    doorviay    of    her    classroom    a 
young    blond    woman    Issues    high-pitched, 
quivering  commands. 

••AH  right.  Get  In  here.  Now  calm  down. 
That's  It.  In  here." 

It's  hard  to  hear  her  because  of  the  roar  at 
the  head  of  the  stairs.  Squealing,  shrieking 
teen-age  youngsters  are  packed  Into  a  circle, 
like  an  oversized  football  huddle. 

What  happened?  Did  someone  fall  down 
the  stairs? 

"Just  a  minor  riot."  the  teacher  says. 
•Some  bovs  nghtlng,  I  guess."  Then,  her 
voice  rising  again,  she  calls:  "You  get  back 
in  here." 

The  pack  breaks  up  and  tall  husky  boys 
trot  in.  grinning  at  her. 

Now  all  thirty-five  are  here,  squeezed  be- 
hind little  grade-school-style  desks.  And  now 
class  wi.l  begin. 

Our  lesson  for  today  IS  How  to  Look  up 
Words  in  the  Dictionary. 

Or.  when  do  you  open  the  dictionary  from 
the  front,  and  when  from  the  back? 

Here  we  have  the  word  "baby." 

.Ml  right.  Who  knows  what  part  of  the  dic- 
tionary "baby"  is  In? 


Well,  think  now.  What  letter  does  it  begin 
with?  "B",  right?  And  what  part  of  the 
alphabet  Is  "B"  in? 

Hector,  take  that  match  out  of  your  mouth. 
No,  don't  throw  It  on  the  floor.  Do  some- 
thing with  It.  Well.  I  don't  know.  Put  It  in 
your  pocket. 

No,  no.  Don't  write  in  your  workbooks. 
Write  on  paper.  'You  know  we  don't  write 
in  our  workbooks. 

(But  why  not?  Isn't  that  what  workbooks 
are  for?  A  pretty  girl  In  a  yellow  sweater 
whispers,  "We  got  to  give  them  back  when 
the  bell  rings.  The  next  class  uses  them.  Not 
enough  for  everybody.") 

(But  then  how  do  you  study  at  night?  Tlie 
girl  shrugs  and  turns  away.) 

Now  II  change  of  pace:  James,  what  are 
vowels? 

James  frowns,  rubs  his  head,  looks 
iiround  the  room.  Girls  giggle  and  he  grins 
back.  Then  he  says  'Words?" 

Welcome  to  Basic  High  School  English. 
Chicago  style. 

MEET     THE     FRESHMEN 

The  dark  skinned  boys  and  girls  squirming 
and  dozing  behind  these  little  desks  are 
freshmen  at  Richard  T.  Crane  High  School, 
a  great  grim  block  of  a  building  looming 
over  the  Elsenhower  Expressv/ay  near  West- 
ern. 

Last  June  each  of  them  graduated  from 
one  of  the  two  dozen  jam-packod  elementary 
schools  scattered  through  this  West  Side 
ghetto. 

But  not  one  can  read  at  the  .sixth  grade 
level.  And  many  are  far,  lar  below.  ('The 
lirst  lime  I  .saw  a  big  tall  boy  struggling  over 
•this'  and  'that.'  I  started  to  cry,"  says  one 
Crane  teacher.) 

This  vear  about  half  of  Crane's  freshmen 
are  'basic"  students,  which  means  they  have 
not  yet  reached  sixth  grade  achievement. 

Another  1.753  Crane  students — freshmen 
through  seniors — are  in  "essential"  classes. 
That  means  they  are  -somewhere  between  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  grade  and  midway 
through  the  seventh  grade  In  achievement. 

In  all,  2,153  of  Crane's  3.502  students  can- 
not do  work  beyond  the  first  semester  of  the 
seventh  grade. 

Technically,   Gl    per   cent   of    the   .school's 

enrollment  shouldn't  even  be  in  high  .■school. 

It  wasn't  alv.'ays  like  this.  You  hear  that 

all  the  time  from  the  handful  of  old-timers 

on  the  Crane  staff. 

They  can  walk  through  these  dreary  halls, 
with  the  streaked  and  spattered  green  walls 
and  worn  black-and-red  lUe  floors,  and  re- 
member the  good  old  days. 

Once  this  was  "Crane  Tech.  "  the  West 
Side's  illustrious  trade  school,  partner  to 
Lane  Tech  on  the  North  Side  and  TUden 
Tech  on  the  South  Side. 

But  that  WHS  more  than  a  decade  ago.  Or. 
as  the  old-timers  put  it.  "Before  the  change." 
"Before"  means  when  the  schcol  was  white. 
Now  almost  all  of  the  white  students  are 
gone,  and  so  are  most  of  the  technical 
courses. 

The  big  lathes  rust  away  In  Crane's  base- 
ment, unused  and  obsolete.  The  electrical 
shop  is  now  a  crowded  study  hall. 

There  is  still  a  woodshop,  where  kids  make 
trinkets  and  bookshelves,  but  It  has  to  double 
as  the  chemistry  laboratory.  There  is  a  -sci- 
ence laboratory"  with  an  empty,  dried-up 
fishbowl  and  a  few  plants,  but  Its  most 
talked-about  items  of  equipment  are  the 
roaches  and  waterbugs  that  crawl  around 
the  sink. 

"Sometimes  when  they  head  toward  us  we 
say  to  the  teacher.  'Would  you  step  on  that, 
please?'  "  savs  one  girl  student. 

Halls  are  noisy  and  packed  because  the 
school  currently  "is  1,500  over  Its  capacity— 
and  In  some  classes  you  see  students  perched 
on  wlndowslUs  uacause  there  are  no  seats  for 
them. 
And  everything  gets  worse  and  worse. 
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A   BMAIX,   DANK    WASHBOOIt 

At  least,  that's  what  the  Negro  cleaning 
woman  says  as  she  tries  to  squeeze  Into  the 
small,  dark,  dank  place  that  Is  the  girl's 
washroom. 

A  mob  of  about  two  dozen  girls  swarms 
around  a  2-foot  by  3-foot  mirror,  struggling 
to  see.  It's  hard,  because  the  room  la  so  dark. 
Most  of  the  celling  paint  has  chipped  away, 
the  plaster  Is  falling,  the  walls  are  cracked 
and  damp. 

The  two  sinks  have  no  soap  and  no  paper 
towels. 

"It's  a  rule."  the  cleaning  woman  says. 
"The  fourth  floor  washroom  has  no  mirror, 
either.  How  can  a  girl  tell  If  she  looks  nice?  " 

"But  put  up  a  mirror,  and  the  next  day 
they  break  It." 

She  points  to  hole«  In  the  plaster  where 
the  soap  and  towel  dispensers  were  removed. 
"We  had  to  rip  all  these  out  so  the  kids 
wouldn't  mess  them  up." 

The  woman  watches  the  swarm  of  girls  fly 
out  at  the  sound  of  a  buzzer  and  adds:  "It's 
not  their  fault.  Look  how  It  U  here.  So 
crowded.  And  then  they  don't  paint,  they 
don't  do  anything  to  make  it  look  nice. 

•They 'Just  let  the  building  stand  and  get 
worse. 

•'I've  been  here  five  years,  and  they  never 
painted  since  I've  been  here  Look  how  rusty 
the  toilets  are.  They  were  that  way  when  I 
came. 

"It  wasn't  always  this  way.  Everybody  says 
we've  got  a  caliber  of  kids  now  that  Just 
don't  care.  I  don't  know  who's  to  blame? " 

SOUND    OP    A    STAMPEDE 

As  she  speaks,  there's  a  roar  outside  the 
door  and  thunder  like  a  stampede  of  wild 
animals  rolls  by. 

Squeals,  shouts,  screams,  thuds,  booms. 
But  all  you  can  see  at  the  end  of  the  ball 
Is  another  of  those  mammoth  huddles,  grow- 
ing as  more  kids  rush  to  see  what's  going  on 
In  the  center. 

There's  no  chance  to  And  out.  because 
suddenly  the  building  vibrates  with  a  stri- 
dent buzzz-buzzz-bu^sz. 

Slowly,  almost  nonchalantly,  all  3.502 
drift  Into  the  streets  and  onto  the  porches 
and  mud  lawns  of  the  broken  old  houses 
that  ring  Crane. 

Nobody  is  excited,  nobody  is  anxious.  Not 
even  when  three  Are  trucks  speed  to  the 
main  doors. 

"Don't  think  this  happens  every  day. "  says 
a  teacher.  "Sometimes  three  or  four  days  go 
by  without  a  flre  alarm. 

"And  then,  of  course,  sometimes  we  have 
three  or  four  In  one  day." 

Crane's  new  $30,000  ultra-sensltlve  fire 
alarm  system.  It  turns  out.  has  become  leg- 
endary Everyone  has  a  favorite  story  about 
It. 

One  recalls  the  day  that  smoke  from  chick- 
en frying  In  the  cooking  class  touched  It  off. 

Another  says  a  gust  of  wind  stirring  dust 
clouds  can  do  It. 

And.  of  course,  they  all  say  that  any  kid 
who  doesn't  want  to  take  a  test  can  light  a 
few  sheets  of  paper  with  a  mutch,  throw 
them  in  the  washroom  wastebasket.  run  off — 
and  In  a  few  seconds  there's  an  alarm.  Every- 
body In  the  street.  No  test. 

MAN,    I   CAN'T    FIGHT   CaANE 

Ten  minutes  later,  after  the  all-clear,  kids 
drift  back  Into  the  building.  But  some 
have  been  lost.  Clumps  of  four  and  five  wan- 
der olT  Others  lean  against  the  walls  or  flop 
down  on  the  steps  to  stare  at  the  houses 
across  the  street 

Won't  they  get  Into  trouble  for  this — for 
cutting  classes'' 

They  back  off.  Inunedlately  suspicious. 
But  one  tall,  thin  boy  In  horn-rimmed  glass- 
es decides  you  really  dont  know  what  It's 
all  about  and  begins: 

"I'm  not  making  an  excuses  for  myself, 
but — man,  I  can't  fight  Crane.  I  can't  make 
it. 


"I  can't  explain  It  too  much.  But  when  I 
walk  In  there  I  feel  I  don't  care  What's 

the  use?  Something  in  the  atmosphere.  I 
guess" 

He  tries  to  think  of  something  specific, 
and  hiu  on  history  He  likes  history,  he 
says.  But  he  had  one  year  of  American  his- 
tory at  a  Catholic  school  before  he  trans- 
ferred, so  now  he  can't  take  history  any 
more. 

But  that  doesn't  make  sense  Why  not? 

"Well,  here  you  take  American  history 
when  you're  a  junior.  I  had  it  when  I  was 
a  freshman.  So  I  can't  take  It  here.  Here, 
world  history  is  freshman.  But.  see.  I'm  not 
a  freshman  anymore.  So  they  say  I  can't 
take  that 

"They  say  there's  no  other  history  I  can 
take.  ' 

Is  that  what  his  counselor  said? 

Now  the  whole  group  laughs. 

Well.  OK.  Maybe  that  was  a  dumb  ques- 
tion. But  what  do  counselors  do? 

"Put  you  out,"  says  a  husky  boy  in  a 
plaid  cap.  They  all  laugh  again.  But  the 
thin  boy,  the  serious  one,  has  more  to  say. 

"My  first  Impression  when  I  got  here,  was 
kids  laying  around  in  class  sleeping.  The 
teachers,  they  don't  care. 

•Well,  no.  Some  care.  My  English  teacher, 
she  has  us  read  'Black  Boy  and  'Knock  on 
Any  Door.'  We  have  discussions.  She  comes 
across  to  us.  We  wouldn't  miss  that  class  for 
nothing. 

"But  the  others — they  say.  'If  you  don't 
do  right,  I  kick  you  out  of  school.' 

•'And  they  never  know  why  you  don't  do 
right.  They  don't  really  know  you  at  all." 

A  Slum  High  School:   No  Books 

I  By  Lois  Wlllei 

She  has  long,  swinging  hair,  lively  dark 
eyes,  a  poised  and  confident  manner.  She's 
creative,  she's  Intelligent. 

Everything  a  bright  yo'ung  teacher  should 
be 

But  she  doesn't  have  any  books. 

And  here  are  34  fidgety  freshmen,  come  to 
this  worn  old  room  in  Crane  High  School 
to  learn  how  to  read. 

•I'm  sorry,"  she  began  briskly,  "but  our 
books  aren't  here  yet." 

No  one  groaned.  They  Just  stretched,  made 
themselves  comfortable,  gazed  at  her.  gazed 
out  the  window.  Two  boys  settled  down  to 
sleep,  heads  on  desks. 

"You  remember  yesterday  when  we  were 
talking  about  the  difference  between  a  para- 
graph and  a  sentence?" 

A  dozen  kids  chortxs.  "No." 

"wmiam,  are  you  paying  attention?" 

"No." 

•You  aren't?  What  are  you  doing?" 

'Peeling  lousy." 

There  are  laughs,  giggles,  and  somebody 
darts  across  the  room  and  punches  William. 
But  the  teacher  Is  still  poised,  brisk.  Maybe 
there  are  no  books,  but  there's  something  she 
can  do:  They  are  going  to  learn  the  concept 
of  communication. 

"Now.  look.  If  you  don't  feel  good — If  you 
feel  lotuy — Is  It  easier  to  get  this  across  to 
someone  you  know  well,  or  someone  you  don't 
know  at  all?" 

Vacint  stares.  Then  a  boy  mumbles,  "Some- 
one you  don't  know. " 

For  a  second  the  teachers  bright  Intelli- 
gent face  crumbles.  "Someone  you  DONT 
know?  Now.  why  do  you  say  that?" 

The  boy  shrugs,  looks  away. 

So  she  tries  something  else. 

"If  I  say.  Him  and  me,  we  seen  our  duty 
and  we  done  did  It.'  what  would  you  think 
of  me'  What's  wrong  with  me?" 

There  are  murmurs,  self-conscious  laughs, 
wriggling 

Suddenly  one  girl  cries  out:  "What's  your 
name?" 

"Miss  C . "  says  the  teacher. 

None  of  this  makes  sense.  This  Is  No- 
vember. Why  are  there  no  books?  How  can 


anyone  teach  reading  without  books?  .^na 
why  don't  they  know  their  teacher's  name 

"She's  only  here  two  days,"  says  one  b;i-. . 
He  has  bee.i  sketching  athletes  playing  ba.^- 
ketball — remarkably  good,  almost  surrealistic 
sketches — on  a  lined  tablet. 

Are  they  for  an  art  class? 

"Art  class?  Man  I  got  no  art  class." 

Did  he  try  to  get  Into  an  art  class? 

"I   go  where  they  put  me." 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  class  had  books,  he 
said.  They  were  spellers  that  said  "Graile 
Plve."  They  were  learning  how  to  spell. 

"But  then  our  teacher,  she  got  so  mad  one 
day  she  just  walk  out  and  she  never  come 
back. 

'"This  one,  she  our  fourth  teacher  since 
September." 

He  looks  disgusted,  and  says — almost  out 
loud — "'How  we  supposed  to  learn?" 

TEACHEB    MOBILITY    AT    A    DIZZT    PACE 

Two  days  at  Crane  makes  "our  teacher" 
for  the  moment,  the  newest  faculty  member. 
But  she  may  not  be  that  for  long,  because 
teachers  come  and  go  at  a  dizzy  pace. 

Of  the  139  on  the  faculty,  78  are  uncerti- 
fied teachers — called  ""substitutes"  by  the 
school  system.  They  have  either  flimked  their 
Board  of  Education  examinations  or  have 
not  taken  them. 

At  Schuns,  an  all-white  Northwest  Side 
high  school  with  an  enrollment  comparable 
to  Crane's,  165  of  the  201  teachers  are  certi- 
fied— or  82  per  cent.  At  Crane,  less  than  44 
per  cent  are  certified. 

Each  year  from  30  to  50  per  cent  of  the 
"subs"  leave  Crane.  Another  10  to  15  per 
cent  of  the  61  certified  teachers  leave  everv 
summer,  usually  for  what  they  call  ""outer 
fringe"  white  schools. 

The  Crane  kids  know  this  and  make  bitter 
jokes  about  It.  The  boy  sized  up  the  yount; 
woman   and  said.   '"She's  smart. 

"Senn  High  School?  Why  Senn? 

"Next  year  she"ll  be  at  Senn." 

"Because  they  got  nobody  there  who  look 
like  me. " 

A  LITTLE  STORT  ABOUT  "AIN'T" 

But  at  the  front  of  the  room  the  youn.; 
woman  is  still  trying,  desperately  hard.  She 
begins  a  little  story  of  the  word  "ain't,"  how 
it  once  was  very  proper  among  English  noble- 
men. How  the  common  people  started  uslii^' 
It.  How  the  noblemen  decided  It  was  no  good 
If  the  common  people  used  It. 

It's  a  clever  little  story.  But  a  half  dozen 
kids  are  dozing — completely  out  of  it. 

"All  right,  come  on,  let's  sit  up  now. 

"Oh.  don't  read  that  comic  book  no-w. 
That's  not  very  polite.  Is  It?  Look,  I'm  sorry 
If  this  Isn't  very  Interesting — but.  well,  that's 
life." 

She  smiles  and  looks  expectantly  around 
the  room,  but  there  are  no  answering  smiles. 
The  kids  just  look  at  her. 

••Melvln,  don't  go  to  sleep." 

A  girl  reaches  across  the  aisle  and  whops 
Melvln  on  the  shoulder,  and — at  last — the 
class  is  alive,  laughing. 

Now  we're  learning  how  the  Normans 
brought  French  into  the  English  language 
Why  we  say  we  eat  ""beef"  and  not  "'cow  ' 
Another  bright   little  story. 

But  so  many  nodding  heads. 

""Cynthia,  wake  up  Ernest." 

Before  Cynthia  can  move,  a  boy  at  the 
front  of  the  room  dashes  to  the  back  anci 
bops  Ernest  on  the  head  with  his  notebook. 
Ernest  shoots  up,  raises  a  fist,  and  for  a  few 
seconds  It  looks  as  though  there  will  be 
trouble. 

But  Ernest  isn't  that  wide  awake.  He 
slumps  down  again. 

The  teacher  never  loses  tier  cool,  ""Well. 
I  think  that  was  rather  extreme,"  she  says. 

Ernest,  remember  what  I  told  you  yester- 
day about  eating  breakfast  before  you  come 
to  school?  What  did  you  have  for  break- 
fast today?" 
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"Beans,"  yell  the  kids,  and  roar  and  pound 
notebooks  on  their  desks. 

And  so  goes  the  En^lsh  class— but,  then, 
liow    do    you    teach    when    you    don't    have 

books? 

And  when  the  kids,  according  to  one  ex- 
perienced Crane  teacher,  "are  always  on  the 
\erge   of   going   to   pieces." 

TEACHER    STAYS    POISED,    COOL 

The  young  teacher  is  still  poised,  stlU 
cool  wlien  the  kids  shuffle  away.  But  when 
you  ask  her  when  she's  getting  books,  she 
iinally  lets  loose. 

•I  don't  know,"  she  snaps.  "I  don't  even 
know  what  books  thef  use.  I  haven't  been 
.ible  to  find  out  yet."  .     ^.  - 

Sitting  down  with  her  department  chief. 
It  seems,  is  almost  impossible.  When  teach- 
ers have  no  classes,  they  have  to  stand  guard 
in  the  halls.  When  they're  not  standing 
niard  In  the  halls,  they're  policing  the  lunch- 
room When  they're  not  policing  the  lunch- 
room, they  have  "division""— a  home-room 
•lass  of  30  or  35  kids. 

Even  the  department  head  must  stand 
L'uard  duty  during  his  '"free"  time. 

But  she  thinks  that  tomorrow  she  and  the 
department  chief  will  be  able  to  arrange  a 
lew  minutes  to  talk.  Then  she'll  find  out 
.ibout  the  books.  , 

"I  taught  in  suburban  schools  before,  she 
says.   "So  all  this  Is  new  to  me." 

And  then  she  adds,  looking  as  if  shes 
inarching  off  to  war: 

"I  wanted  to  come  here.  I  asked  for  Crane. 
I  want  to  stay. 

"But  I  win  say  this:  It's  the  most  dls- 
.irganlzed  place  I've  seen.  I  don't  know- 
maybe  all  Chicago  schools  are  like  this. 

"As  I  said  I've  only  taught  In  the  sub- 
urbs. .  .  ." 

She's  too  new  to  say  "suburbs"  the  way 
other  Crane  teachers  do— as  11  It  were 
.-jhangrl  La.  ow  i,.    •• 

"I  have  a  friend  who  went  out  to  Skokie, 
oegan  one  veteran  teacher  at  lunch.  "And 
she  can  get  anvthlng  she  wants— overhead 
projectors,  unlimited  use  of  slide  transpar- 
encies books,  time  to  do  her  work,  time  to 
talk  Individually  with  kids  and  get  to  know 
I  hem.  ,        . 

'No  other  duties.  No  hall  duty,  no  lunch- 
room dutv,  no  division  room. 

"Just  teaching,  tea|ching,  teaching.  It  must 
i)e  delightful.'" 


Plea  for  Books  at  a  Slum  High 
(By  Lois  Wille) 
A    clump    of    four    youngsters     huddled 
.around  a  worn  paperback  book,  sUainlng  bo 

-ee  and  to  read.  ^    ^    ^ 

"But  off-1-cer  youVe  GOT  to  find  the  num- 
iier.  I  tell  you,  someone  is  going  to  be  mur- 
der-red, murdered." 

•Yes.  madam,  and  what  is  your  .  .  .  your 
add-dress?"  ^,       ^     „ 

It  was  the  play,  "Sorry,  Wrong  Number, 
iind  the  suspense  was  there,  no  matter  how 
slow  and  halting  the  dramatics. 

The  audience  of  two  dozen  boys  and  girls 
could  hardly  stand  It.  They  gasped,  shrieked, 
covered  their  faces,  pretended  they  were  col- 
lapsing from  fear  and  fright. 

And  they  obviously  loved  every  awful 
agonizing  minute. 

It  takes  a  while  before  you  believe  it. 
These  are  freshmen  at  Crane  High  School. 
:ind  no  one  Is  sleeping,  no  one  is  charging 
around  the  room,  no  one  is  staring  out  the 
window  in  a  trance. 

At  the  back  of  the  room  a  young  brunet 
teacher  Is  mouthing  the  words  with  her  stu- 
dents, looking  as  proud  and  anxious  as  a 
playwright. 

"You  see,"  she  whispers,"  when  they  have 
something  good,  they're  so  appreciative." 
But  when  the  buzzer  rings,  there's  trouble. 
A  dozen  kids  crowd  her  desk,  clamoring  for 
the  two  worn,  precious  paperback  books. 


"I  promise  I'll  bring  It  back  tomorrow, " 
says  the  play's  leading  lady.  "First  period." 
••Oh,  please,"  wails  another. 
A  third  complains  that  Carrie  had  a  book 
LAST  week,  and  isn't  it  her  turn  now? 

The  teacher  finally  selects  two  girls  who 
get  to  take  the  books  home. 

•But  I'll  need  them  until  4:15,  for  my 
other  classes,'  she  says.  'What  time  are  you 
through?"'  , 

•"Ninth  period.  2:45,"'  one  girl  says.  But 
I'll  come  back  for  It.  I'll  be  back  here  right  at 
4:15,  OK?" 

When  they  leave  the  teacher  lets  her  anger 
show  -They  love  dr.amatlcs.  Now,  if  we  had 
books  of  plays.  .  . "  Then  she  stops,  mouth 
shut  tight. 

Others  aren't  quite  so  well  controlled. 
A  Negro  teacher  with  nine  years  at  Crane 
takes  a  little  black  book  irom  his  pocket  and 
points  to  a  list  of  names. 
■Mitchell— 25  cents. 
•Marshall — 10  cents. 
"Evans — 45  cents. 

•I  go  through  this  every  time  I  want  ihem 
to  read  something.  I  put  on  a  three-week 
campaign  and  plead  lor  their  lunch  money 
until  we  have  enough  to  buy  paperbacks  for 
everybody. 

•Now  we've  finished    Cyrano  de  Bergerac. 
But  we  can'i,  read  Old  Man  and  the  Sea'  until 
the  kids  save  enough  for  the  books. 
•"That  may  take  another  three  weeks. 
Cranes   students   come    from   one   of    the 
poorest  districts  in  the  city.  The  median  lam- 
ily  income  in  this  Near  West  Side  area  is  un- 
der $3,900  a  year.  About  35  per  cent  of  the 
Near  West  voungsters  are  supported  by  Aid 
to  Dependent  Children,  which  provides  a  food 
budget  of  less  than  20  cents  a  meal. 
Can't  the  school  buv  the  books? 
The  teacher  snapped  his  little  black  book 
shut  and  said: 

"There  are  no  books  in  this  building  that 
contain  American  novels.  There  are  no  books 
in  this  building  of  classic  plays. 

"It  isn't  that  we  ran  out,  or  that  the  kids 
lost  them. 

In  the  nine  years  I've  been  here,  we  ve 
never  had  them. 

"For  that  matter,   there's  a  lot  I   haven  t 

seen  in  nine  years  here.  I've  never  seen  an 

experimental  education  project  of  any  kind. 

•Oh   I  read  about  them  in  the  newspapers 

all  the  time.  Its  like  reading  mythology. 

•And  our  library— well,  you  could  get  all 
of  its  books  into  one  of  the  side  rooms  off 
the  Evanston  High  School  library." 

When  his  class  finishes  "Old  Man  and  the 
Sea  "  he  wants  them  to  read  "Eight  Great 
Tragedies"  a  paperback  that  includes  plays 
by      Aeschylus.      Ibsen,      Shakespeare      and 

ONeill. 

But  that  book  costs  95  cents. 
"I  know  It's  a  big  chunk  of  money  for 
these  kids,"  he  says.  "Yet  I  feel  I  have  to 
press  them  for  it,  because  it's  Important 
for  them  to  have  the  chance  to  know  the 
best.  ^,         .   . 

""Just  because  a  kid  is  born  in  this  neigh- 
borhood   shouldn't    mean    he's    doomed    to 
mediocrity." 
But  can  they  handle  Aeschylus  and  Ibsen? 
"If  we  start  by  assuming  they  can't  learn, 
then  they  won't.  But  I've  found  out  some- 
thing here.  These  kids  have  the  same  Intel- 
ligence as  anybody   else,   right  here   in  the 
middle  of  the  ghetto. 
'"AH  they  need  is  somebody  to  believe  it. 

always  room  at  the  top 
It  was  time  for  class  to  begin,  a  panel  dis- 
cussion of  the  psychological  motivations  of 
Cyrano.  ^   ^     ^ 

A  small  class  this  time:  only  18  students. 
But  these  are  upperclassmen  who  read  at 
their  grade  level,  and  at  Crane  there  is  al- 
ways room   at  the    top.   Senior   classes   are 
small  because  seniors  are  scarce. 

Crane's  freshmen,  sophomore  and  Junior 
classes  all  have  more  than  1,000  students. 
But  there  are  only  464  seniors. 


Once  they  turn  16  and  can  quit,  nearly  60 
per  cent  of  them  get  out. 

The  teacher  sat  in  the  back  row  as  the  stu- 
dent moderator  nodded  to  the  first  panel 
member,  a  tall,  thin  boy  in  a  yellow  button- 
down  shirt. 

"If  he  hadn't  had  such  an  inferiority  com- 
plex, Cyrano  would  have  walked  right  up  to 
Roxanne  and  said.  "You  take  me  as  I  am.  or 
don't  take  me  at  all."  the  boy  said. 

•  If  you  don't  like  my  lace  the  way  It  is — 
then  I  don't  need  you'. " 

A  girl  raised  her  hand  and  said  softly. 
"Yes,  but  he  knew  people  don't  look  at  you 
for  what  you  really  are.  They  Judge  you  by 
outside  appearances.  .  .  ." 

no    OFFICES    for   TEACHERS 

Two  flights  below  this  English  class,  In  a 
small  room  labeled  Shop  Supervisor  "  there 
are  records  that  explain  why  teachers  have  to 
conduct  lund  drives  to  get  good   books. 

Tills  is  the  prized  headquarters  of  the 
English  department — prized  because  not 
every  department  has  a  headquarters.  Teach- 
ers have  no  offices  of  their  own  so  this  little 
room  cramped  with  filing  cabinets  and  a 
mimeograpli  machine  and  two  desks  is  as 
close  as  a  teacher  can  come  to  seeing  stu- 
dents alone. 

It  says  Shop  Supervisor  on  the  door  be- 
cause a  long  lime  ago — some  think  it  was  12 
years,  some  say  only  10— this  was  the  shop 
supervisor's  office. 

In  the  looseleaf  book  that  Is  the  depart- 
ment's records,  there  Is  a  mimeographed  list 
of  texts  recommended  lor  each  high  school 
by  the  Board  (if  Education's  English  consult- 
ants. 

An  inventory  of  Crane  books  last  spring 
showed  the  English  department  would  need 
$16,196  to  meet  these  ixtard  recommenda- 
tions. 

But  m  May,  when  schools  are  given  their 
allotments  for  the  coming  year  by  School 
Supt.  Benjamin  C.  Willis,  Crane  High  School 
was  given  only  $22,000  to  cover  all  depart- 
ments. 

("We  would  have  needed  $60,000  to  bring 
every  department  up  to  standards,"  one 
school  official  said,  i 

Crane  administrators  gave  the  English  de- 
partment $9,000  of  that  $22,000  allotment- 
considered  a  generous  portion  but  $7,196 
short  of  the  board's  textbook  recommenda- 
tions. 

So  books  had  to  be  chopped  from  the  list, 
and  for  every  one  there  were  yelps  from 
teachers  who  considered  them  absolutely 
essential  to  do  a  good  job. 

•Cavalcade  of  British  Writing,''  a  $3.62  up- 
perclass  text  strongly  recommended  by  the 
consultants  was  lopped  off. 

So  was  an  order  for  sets  of  four  great 
American  novels. 

So  was  "'Art  of  Speaking"  designed  for 
youngsters  not  accustomed  to  self-expres- 
sion. 

So  was  an  order  for  661  grammar-and-com- 
position  books  for  "essential"  students  who 
read  at  6th  and  7th  grade  levels. 

So  was  an  $188  order  for  kits  of  remedial 
phonics  for  kids  who  can  barely  read  at  all. 
"•My  junior  class  has  only  a  book  called 
'Teen-age  Tales'  with  stories  about  boys  get- 
ting up  enough  nerve  to  ask  girls  for  that 
first  date,"  said  one  teacher. 

'"They're  supposed  to  be  contemporary 
stories,  like  television  soap  operas.  That's 
OK  I  suppose.  But  what  about  Chaucer? 
What  about  Tennyson?  Why  can't  our  kids 
have  that,  too? 

"There  is  just  no  expectation  that  these 
kids  are  going  to  be  seriotis  students.  That 
attitude  Is  the  bane  of  our  existence." 

Just  then  a  voung  teacher  interrupted 
with  another  request  for  equipment.  Did 
anyone  know  .vhere  there  was  a  typewriter 
that  worked? 

He  wanted  to  put  out  a  school  newspaper — 
now  that  it  was  November,  it  seemed  that 
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the  flr»t  Issue  should  come  out  soon  But  he 
had  no  typewriter 

The  one  available  In  the  English  depart- 
ment office  skipped  too  badly  to  be  legible 

•Write  to  the  principal,  and  the  a«»l8l«nt 
principal. ■■  advised  the  other  teacher.  "I  can't 
think  of  anything  else." 

SLUM  High:   Wild— AKd  Pathetic 
«By  Lois  Waie) 

If  you  could  look  down  through  the  celling 
of  this  room  in  Crane  High  School,  you'd 
think  you  were  watching  a  teen-age  snake- 
pit 

A  girl  wanders  from  desk  to  desk  dangling 
a  charm  bracelet  in  the  faces  of  kids  sitting 
there. 

Another  empUes  her  big  purse  on  her  desk, 
takes  out  a  long  necklace  and  methodically 
examines  each  bead. 

A  boy  has  Just  finished  opening  all  ot  the 
windows   Now  he  begins  closing  them 

One  girl  in  the  back  row  is  reading  aloud- 
very  loud — from  a  pamphlet  labeled  'Rat 
Control."  No  one  Is  listening:  no  one  Is  look- 
ing at  hWT 

Some  Sn  busy.  A  UU.  handsome  boy  In 
.in  ROTC  uniform  spreads  a  handkerchief  on 
hU  desk,  removes  hU  brass  InalgxUa  and 
starts  to  polish  It. 

Three  glrU  hover  over  him.  giggling  and 
chatting,  but  he  refuses  to  look  at  them. 

A  girl  across  the  aisle  has  been  bending 
over  a  notebook.  A  lesson,  maybe?  Now  she 
passes  It  to  a  girl  behind  her.  It's  a  skillful 
pencil  drawing  of  a  husky  boy  In  a  football 
uniform  hugging  a  pretty  gal  who  appears  to 
have  long,  wavy  blond  hair.  The  girls  says — 
In  a  balloon  over  her  head — "Put  me  down. " 
Above  the  boys  head  is  a  balloon  saying, 
■I  cant  help  it.  You're  so  sweet." 

It  takes  a  while  to  figure  out  what  all  this 
Is  supposed  to  be. 

But  there  at  the  front  of  the  room,  with 
his  back  turned  to  the  din  and  the  action. 
Is  a  pale  ycung  teacher  writing  figures  on 
the  blackboard. 

He's    saylr.g    something.    You    can    catch, 
so  2  gcies  3  times  into  7.  and  then  you 
take  the  one  left  over  and  .   .  ." 

What  you  do  with  It  Is  lost,  because  here 
at  the  back  of  the  room  he  can't  be  heard. 

Half  a  dozen  kids  seem  to  be  straining  hard 
to  listen,  copying  his  figures  down  In  their 
notebooks.  You  wonder,  watching  them,  how 
rhey  can  stand  It — and  what  it  is  that  makes 
them  try 

Near  the  teacher's  elbow  is  a  thin  little  girl 
who  imitates  his  every  action,  writing  on  the 
blackboard  everything  he  writes.  She  hasn  t 
moved  2  feet  from  his  side  since  class  started. 

For  some  reason  this  infuriates  two  girls 
watching  her 

"Hey.  Carrie,  you  sit  down,"  one  of  them 
yells. 

"Make  Carrie  sit  down.  What  she  doing  up 
there?" 

A  third  girl,  apparently  inspired  by  Carrie, 
races  to  the  front  of  the  room,  grabs  some 
chalk  and  scribbles  numbers  on  the  black- 
board. 

Finally  the  young  teacher  turns  around.  He 
looks  as  though  he  wants  to  cry.  A  string  of 
pleas  pours  out: 

"Hey.  Sylvia,  don't  chew  your  finger. 
•Doris,  put  your  lewelry  away  now. 

•Hey.  Raymond,  sit  down,  will  you?" 

rr's  WILD,  rrs  pathztic 
But  the  noise — not  a  hum  or  a  murmur, 
but  A  low.  steady  roar — keeps  on.  And  so 
does  the  wandering  and  the  emptying  of 
purses,  the  opening  and  closing  of  windows. 
the  combing  of  hair  and  the  polishing  ot 
brass. 

Its  wild.  It's  pathetic,  it's  crazy — and.  If 
you  watch  it  long  enough.  It  seems  that  all 
the  troubles  of  this  building  have  been  dis- 
tilled and  packed  into  this  one  mad  class- 
room. 
And  the  maddest  part  of  all  Is  that  when 


you  ask  the  klda  what  they  think  of  tbU 
class,  they  stop  whatever  it  is  they're  doing 
and  say.  "I  can't  learn  anything.  He  Just 
don't  m.tke  us  work." 

One  girl  who  has  spent  20  minutes  chat- 
ting with  a  friend  while  creating  an  elabo- 
rate hairdo  for  herself,  replies.  "How  can  we 
supposed  to  learn  with  all  this  noise?" 

But  then  why  Is  she  so  noisy?  Why  doesn't 
she  shut  up.  put  away  her  comb  and  mirror, 
open  her  arithmetic  book  and  try  to  follow 
her  teacher? 

She  looks  Indignant. 

"Learn  to  divide?"  she  asks.  I  been  know- 
ing these  things  all  my  life.  And  he  don't 
care  what  we  do. 

See — he  just  let  these  children  run  all 
over  him." 

When  Crane  kids  get  together  and  com- 
plain about  school,  you  rarely  hear  gripes 
about  too  much  homework,  or  a  teacher 
who's  too  rough,  or  too  strict. 

Tlie  most  comuion  complaint  Is  a  scorn- 
ful. 'He  lets  us  do  anything." 

Or,  "She  don't  make  us  work.  She  just  sit 
there  and  read  to  us.  like  we're  babies,  and 
klda  can  do  anything  they  want." 

This  girl  added.  "She  thinks  everybody  at 
Crane  too  dumb  to  learn. 

"Or.  "When  we  get  homework,  kids  can 
turn  in  anything.  It  can  be  all  crumpled  and 
messy,  and  everybody  gets  OK." 

One  girl,  bright  and  articulate,  says  she 
has  seen  •a  lot  of  good  teachers  and  a  lot  of 
bad  teachers"  In  her  three  years  at  Crane, 
and  adds ; 

"Students  act  crazy  because  some  teachers 
let  them  act  that  way.  Or  expect  them  to." 

When  these  kids  hand  out  compliments  to 
teachers  they  like.  It's  not  because  he's  a 
good  guy  or  because  he's  easy  on  them. 

Instead.  It's.  "He  really  made  us  learn." 

They  talk  as  though  they  crave  order, 
structure,  demands. 

One  girl  who  wears  the  narrow  little  glasses 
that  are  a  Crane  fad  recalled  an  English 
teacher  she  had  last  year,  and  adored: 

"We  had  to  do  so  many  book  reports — oh. 
must  have  been  one  every  week,  and  when 
she  didn't  like  them,  she  Just  wrrote  "F'  and 
you  had  to  do  it  over." 

A  boy  talked  about  a  history  teacher  "who 
was  the  best  I  ever  had.  He  made  us  take  a 
test  every  morning  on  a  newspaper. 

"He  really  worked  us.' 

STPDENTS'    VIEW   OF  TEACHERS 

But  these  kids  know  their  school  and  their 
classmates,  and  they  think  they  also  know 
why  so  m.iny  teachers  "let  us  do  anything." 

"They're  ner\"ous,"  says  one  girl.  "Can't 
you  see  that?" 

A  tall  husky  boy  says.  "They  afraid  they 
get  knocked  down  if  they  talk  back." 

(In  the  wild  math  class  a  big  girl  with 
blazing  angry  eyes  had  been  shouting  for 
nearly  a  half  hour.  Finally  the  young  teach- 
er said.  "Doris — I'm  sending  you  downstairs." 

I  He  took  out  a  blue  slip  and  began  writ- 
ing. 'Don't  you  put  my  name  down."  the  girl 
screamed.  He  glanced  up  but  kept  writing. 
The  girl  half-rose  from  he  desk  and  yelled. 
"I  tell  you — don't  you  write  my  name." 

I  The  teacher  paused  and  then  put  the 
blue  slip  In  a  drawer.  ""All  right,  then — but 
just  keep  quiet."  The  girl,  defiant  and  victo- 
rious, smiled.) 

Some  teachers,  according  to  the  kids,  have 
an  aura  about  them  that  automatically 
'orings  order. 

They  don't  quite  know  exactly  what  It  is, 
or  how  to  describe  It.  They  Just  know  it's 
there. 

The  teacher  can  be  a  man  or  woman,  old 
or  young,  black  or  white.  They're  the  ones 
who  "come  across."  who  "make  us  learn."  who 
"don't  take  any  backtalk." 

"If  I  could  be  a  teacher  Just  one  day.  I'd 

be  like  Miss  M ."  said  a  pretty  Crane 

senior.  "She's  not  5  feet  tall,  but ooooh, 

she  got  jjower." 

Power?  What  does  she  do. 


"She's  got  this  real  cool  air  about  her 
Real  cool.  And  when  she  comes  In,  you  can 
hear  a  pin  drop. 

"She  can  Just  whisper.  'So-and-so.  you  get 
out.'  And  he  gets  out.  Because  when  she 
comes  In  that  room,  you  going  to  study." 

Drop  in  on  almost  any  Crane  classroom, 
and  you  can  see  what  the  kids  mean. 

In  a  freshman  English  class,  a  young  wo- 
man teacher  has  no  difficulty  drawing  rapt 
attention.  Disgusted  with  the  lack  of  good 
textbooks,  she  asked  her  class  to  write  its 
own.  And,  with  each  contributing  a  segment, 
they  are  creating  a  story  of  two  teen-age 
boys  In  rich  dramatic,  perceptive  language 
far  more  Imaginative  than  anything  In  their 
textbooks. 

Another  teacher  has  to  shoxit  for  quiet 
while  his  class  explodes  around  him  ami 
later  blurts  out,  "Emotionally,  they're 
stunted.  There's  nothing  that  can  be  done 
They'll  never  develop  " 

THE    TEACHERS    COLLEGE    PROBLEM 

The  first  teacher  admits  that  keeping  order 
in  a  Crane  classroom  can  be  tough,  but  he 
insists  that  most  discipline  problems  are 
rooted  in  a  weak  faculty.  He  says: 

"One  of  our  fundamental  problems  is  th.it 
many  of  our  teachers  come  from  Chicago 
Teachers  College.  (Now  Illinois  Teacher< 
College.) 

"And  when  they  come  out  of  there,  they're 
just  plain  Ignorant.  There's  no  other  way  to 
describe  it." 

He  waved  a  reading  list  for  an  upper-level 
course.  "We  have  some — a  whole  flock,  not 
just  a  few — who  are  scared  to  death  of  thi.s 
list  because  they  haven't  read  most  of  it 
themselves  and  probably  couldn't  if  they 
tried. 

"A  person  who  finishes  at  Chicago  Teachers 
College  is  really  in  a  different  world  from  a 
person  who  graduates  from  a  major  uni- 
versity. 

"And  then  we  have  teachers  who  Just  don't 
like  the  kids  here.  There's  no  other  way  to 
describe  that,  either. 

"A  small  faction  of  teachers  way  down  iii 
the  bottom  of  their  hearts  resents  the  fact 
that  our  student  body  is  nearly  all  Negro." 

A  white  woman  who  has  taught  17  years  in 
"Inner  city"  schools  adds:  "When  a  teacher 
tells  me  he  has  to  spend  three-quarters  of  his 
day  in  discipline.  I  say  there's  something 
wrong  with  the  teacher. 

"The  trouble  is.  so  many  of  our  teachers 
come  out  of  nice  middle-class  homes  and  they 
don't  know  anything  about  our  kids.  Our  kids 
know  more  about  life  than  they  do.  Dope  ped- 
dlers, prostitutes,  hustlers,  poverty,  slums — 
they  know  It  all. 

•'And  our  teachers  are  so  protected,  so 
naive. 

•'One  more  thing.  We  don't  know  how  to 
aandle  creativity  in  our  schools.  It's  the 
creative  child  who  gets  bored  and  Jumps 
.iround  in  class.  We  don't  know  what  to  do 
with  him.  So  we  try  to  squelch  him. 

"We  Just  haven't  developed  or  emphasized 
good,  creative  teaching  in  Chicago  schools." 

Chaos  in  Slvm  Classroom:  A  Hopeless  Kind 

OF  Frx 

(By  Loi.<;  Willei 

The  racket  coming  from  the  Spanish  class 
tucked  away  in  a  dark  second  floor  room  of 
Crane  High  School  was  he.idspUtting — even 
after  your  ears  get  used  to  the  Crane  din. 

But  look  inside,  and  there's  the  answer.  No 
teacner. 

The  kids  hoot  and  roar  when  you  ask  where 
she  is.  or  If  she's  expected. 

""She's  always  late."  shouted  a  boy.  And  a 
girl  added:  ""Last  week  she  didn't  come  at  all 
for  three  days  Then  when  she  got  back  she 
told  us  she'd  been  in  Viet  Nam." 

Not  all  the  kids  are  enjoying  the  fun-and- 
g.imes.  One  skinny  boy  in  glasses  looks  and 
sounds  like  a  trapped  little  animal,  and 
whispers: 
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•  You  a  teacher?  Can  you  get  me  out  of 
here?" 

Out  of  Crane? 

•  No.  of  Spanish.  Cant  I  get  history  Instead, 
or  band,  or  anything?  Why'd  they  put  me  in 
here? 

•"We're  not  learning  anything.  Mrs.  M 

never  gives  us  any  work  or  teaches  us  any 
words.  She  just  talks  all  the  time." 

If  he  wants  to  uike  history,  why  doesn't 
he  talk  to  his  counselor? 

The  boy  moans.  "Counselor?  I  never  see 
any  counselor.  They're  for  kicking  kids  out." 

This  little  boy,  according  to  another  of  his 
teachers,  is  a  bright  14-year-old  who  emerged 
in  June  from  his  ghetto  grade  school  with 
High  achievement  scores,  above  his  grade 
level. 

•  He  wants  to  be  a  serious  student, '  the 
teacher  says.  j 

•  He  comes  to  me  al(  the  time  to  complain 
.ibout  that  Spanish  class.  A  bright  boy  like 
ihat — and  after  more  than  two  months  of 
v(hool  he  doesn't  know  a  word  of  Spanish. 

You  know,  it's  the  kids  with  ability  who 
eet  short-changed  here.  A  boy  like  George 
.slioxild  be  singled  out  when  he  starts  school — 
and  then  get  the  counseling  he  needs  to 
prepare  him  for  a  college  scholarship. 

But  we  let  them  get  frustrated  and  drift 

away.  .  .  ." 

How  many  drift  aMay  isn't  known,  but 
one  Crane  counselor  says  that  a  few  years 
ago.  when  he  was  'new  and  Idealistic."  he 
checked  into  the  records  of  one  week's 
dropouts. 

"I  was  shaken."  he  says.  One  girl  had  an 
IQ  of  160.  A  boy  who  was  being  kicked  out 
!or  truancy  had  an  K>  of  155." 

He  quickly  added:  "I  never  knew  these 
kids,  I  just  saw  their  records." 

And  that  may  be  qrane's  problem,  accord- 
ing to  some  teacher*.  No  one  really  knows 
..nvbodv  else.  I 

"Some    kids    Just    disappear."    says    one. 

•  They   stop   coming    to   school   and   no   one 
I  ver  knows  what  becomes  of  them. 

"Tliey're  swallowed  up  into  the  atmos- 
jjhere.  I  guess." 

Another  told  of  a  seventh  grade  boy  trans- 
ferring from  one  grade  school  to  another.  He 
rrased  the  name  of  the  new  school  and  wrote 
.11  "Crane." 

•  He  was  here  for  a  year  and  a  half,  making 
passing  grades — and  no  one  knew  he  wasn't 
supposed  to  be  here  No  one  knew  we  had 
no  records  on  him. 

•And  apparently  the  grade  school  dldn  t 
miss  him.  either." 

In  some  Crane  classes  you  see  black-halrea 
Puerto  Rlcan  children  staring  blankly  into 
space.  An  English  teacher  pointed  out  one 
little  girl  and  said: 

"She  doesn't  speak  a  word  of  English,  and 
•.ve  have  no  special  program  for  her.  No  one 
has  any  time  to  help  her." 

And  so  thev  drift  through,  some  finishing 
and  some  not  finishing.  One  boy.  sounding 
like  James  Baldwin,  complains: 

"Nobody  even   knows  what  my  name  is." 
One  reason  for  Cranes  impersonal  air  may 
be  the  constant  shUting  of  the  man  at  the 
top. 

In  the  last  Ave  vears  Crane  has  had  four 
principals.  The  newest  is  Otho  M.  Robinson. 
a  scholarly  Negro  with  a  gentle  manner  and 
a  doctor's  degree  in  education  from  Harvard 
University.  He  arrived  in  September— and  no 
one  expects  him  to  be  around  by  next  Sep- 
tember. ,      . 

"He's  a  mellow  man,"  said  one  senior  boy. 
"We  could  go  along  with  a  man  like  that.  But 
no  one  with  a  'doctor'  in  front  of  his  name 
.'.tavs  here."  | 

\Vhy  not?  |  ^    ,^ 

"Crane's  a  second  rate  school — dldn  t  you 
know?  No.  'third  rate.'  The  lowest." 

TWO     SUGGESTIONS     TO     KINDLE      WARMTH 

One  department  head  has  two  suggestions 
that  he  thinks  would  inject  some  warmth 
into  the  school. 


Free  teachers  for  one  hour  a  day.  probably 
by  eliminating  a  class  from  their  schedules, 
to  give  them  a  chance  to  talk  to  kids. 

Reorganize  the  counseling  department  to 
free  some  counselors  to  work  with  "serious, 
ambitious  students  who  could  then  have  ac- 
cess to  adequate  counseling  at  all  times." 

As  it  is  now,  Crane's  eight  counselors  are 
little  more  than  discipline  clerks  for  the  3,500 
students. 

They  sit  in  little  glass-enclosed  cubicles  in 
a  long  narrow  room  on  the  first  floor,  behind 
desks  stacked  with  tardy  slips  and  absence 
excuses.  Usually  there  is  a  silent,  sullen  boy 
or  girl  sitting  next  to  them,  and  another 
dozen  waiting  on  the  row  of  chairs  facing  the 
cubicles. 

They  sit  there  listening  to  the  babble 
rising  from  the  booths. 

"A  toothache,  huh."  Someone  knock  it  out? 
OK.  Call  your  mother  and  we'll  see  If  you 
can  go  home.  ..." 

".  .  .  Well,  that's  what  you've  got  a  lock 
on  your  locker  for,  so  things  won't  get  taken. 
It's  not  our  fault.  .  .  ." 

".  .  .  Are  you  sure  your  mother  wrote  this 

note?" 

•'.  .  .  If  your  schedule  says  you  eat  lunch 
at  10:20,  then  you  eat  lunch  at  10:20.  Look, 
you  know  how  crowded  we  are.  Some  kids 
have  to  eat  on  the  early  shift.  .  .  ." 

It  never  lets  up.  One  younp  counselor 
waved  a  fat  stack  of  forms  and  ^Md:  'I'm 
this  far  behind  in  my  bar  letters.  You  try  to 
squeeze  in  other  things,  but  primarily  it's 
this  kind  of  work." 

"Bar  letters"  are  the  forms  sent  to  the 
counseling  officer  by  a  teacher  who  has  barred 
a  student  from  class— usually  for  cutting  or 
for  rowdiness. 

No  one  gets  back  to  class  until  he  aas 
brought  his  mother  or  father  to  see  the 
counselor  or  the  teacher. 

Sometimes  this  means  hours  trying  to  find 
the  parents'  correct  telephone  number.  Some- 
times there  is  no  telephone.  Sometimes  the 
address  is  wrong,  and  the  kid  can't  be  found 
again  to  get  the  right  one. 

No  sick  child  can  go  home  until  someone 
in  the  family  has  been  notified  by  tele- 
phone—and this.  too.  can  take  hours. 

■  Our  counselors  are  so  bogged  down  with 
trivia  they  have  no  time  for  the  acute  prob- 
lems." said  one  teacher.  "No  time  for  the 
violent  ones,  the  disturbed  ones.  No  time  for 
the  bright  ones  who  could  make  it  with  a 
little  nurturing." 

ONLY    A    FEW    CAN    MAKE    IT 

Pitifullv  few  do  "make  it."  Last  June  279 
boys  and"  girls  were  graduated  from  Crane. 
Only  61  received  scholarship  funds  that  made 
it  possible  to  go  to  college. 

•And  of  those  61.  only  a  dozen  went  to  a 
real    university,"   said    a    Crane    department 

head. 

The  others  went  to  Crane  Junior  College, 
stuffed  into  one  end  of  the  Crane  building, 
or  to  the  south  side  branch  of  Illinois  Teach- 
ers College  (formerly  Chicago  Teachers  Col- 
lege). ,, 

•■\nd  thevTe  not  even  good  high  schools, 
the  department  head  said.  "Kids  come  out  of 
there  not  knowing  how  to  structure  a  sen- 
tence." 

Of  those  who  made  it  to  a  real  university, 

he  savs: 

•"Remember,  a  student  can  go  through 
Crane  with  straight  A's  and  still  not  get  an 
education.  Our  standards  are  so  low." 

"We  bamboozle  them,  and  their  parents 
too,  into  thinking  we've  prepared  them  for 
college.  Then  when  they  get  there  they  call 
me  in  tears  and  say,  "Why  can't  I  do  the 
work?'  " 

The  tragedy,  he  said,  is  that  today  great 
universities  are  loaded  with  scholarships  to 
award  to  Negro  high  school  students. 

•But  our  counselors  don't  think  in  those 
terms,"  he  said.  "They  have  no  imagination, 
no  vision,  no  faith  in  our  students." 


One  counselor  says  he  Is  fully  aware  of 
available    scholarships,    and    adds: 

"Lets  be  realistic.  Why  set  kids  up  for 
heartbreaks?  Oh.  there  was  a  time  when  we 
sent  kids  to  Harvard  and  MIT  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  But  we  can't  do  that  to- 
day. They're  just  not  prepared  for  the  big 
time." 


COUNSELING    SETUP    A    STUDENT    JOKE 

ro  the  kids,  the  whole  counseling  system 
IS  one  of  their  bitter  Jokes. 

A  girl  who  left  Crane  last  June  after  her 
j'.inior  vear  says:  "You  go  in  there  with  a 
problem  and  they  say,  I'm  sorry  for  you.  I 
really  am.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  going 
to  night  school  Instead?'  " 

"And  they  sit  you  down  and  make  out  a 
program  for  you  and  the  next  thing  you 
i^now— whoosh — you're  out  of  school." 

Another  girl,  a  bright  and  articulate  jun- 
ior was  asked  whether  anyone  had  talked 
to  her  about  what  she  wanted  to  do  when 
.she  got  out  of  school. 

She  laughed.  "No.  They  don't  care  what 
ycu  do— ^as  long  as  you  get  out." 

And  so  thev  get  out.  not  reading  or  writ- 
ing very  well,  not  prepared  to  compete,  not 
knowing  much  about  the  world  beyond  the 

West  side.  ^   »  *v, 

"They  have  no  conception  of  what  tney 
could  have  been,"  says  a  veteran  Crane 
teacher,  "until  they  get  out  there  and  start 
beating  their  heads  against  the  wall.  Then 
thev  know  whafs  happening— maybe. 

"Then  they  wonder,  like  Ralph  Ellison 
.says.   Why  ani  I  so  black  and  blue?'  " 

Fear  Is  Teacher  at  Crane  School 
(By  Lois  Wille) 
Teachers  aren't  supposed   to  carry   black- 
jacks to  .school. 

■  But  I've  got  the  next  best  thing,  says  a 
husky  faculty  member  at  Crane  High  School. 
•It's  a  camera  tripod,  the  kind  that  folds 
up  small.  It's  the  only  thing  I  could  think 
of  that  couldn't  be  classified  as  a  concealed 
weapon." 

And  so.  when  his  turn  comes  to  stand 
guard  in  the  hall  near  one  of  Crane's  en- 
trances, he  is  ready— tripod  tucked  away  in 
an  inside  coat  pocket. 

"Im  not  being  melodramatic."  he  says. 
"Just  practical.  It's  part  of  the  life  here." 

Fear  is  verv  much  a  part  of  the  life  at 
Crane:  Fear  of  an  enraged  boy  or  girl  Jump- 
ing a  teacher,  fear  of  getting  sliced  by  a  fly- 
ing plate  in  the  lunchroom,  fear  of  being 
beaten  bv  one  of  the  weird  wanderers  from 
the  West  Side  who  drift  in  and  out  of  the 
building. 

Behind  these  is  a  second  level  of  fear,  even 
more  difficult  to  deal  with. 

"Our  whole  school  system  is  run  by  tear 
and  intimidation."  says  a  woman  teacher  in 
a  high  level  position  in  an  elementary  school 
in  the  Crane  district. 

"Fear  permeates  from  the  general  superin- 
tendent's office  on  down.  Fear  of  reprisals  If 
you  say  anything  or  do  anything  that  might 
"be  coiisidered  critical  of  the  system. 

••Teachers  are  afraid  to  speak  up  on  mat- 
ters like  the  quality  of  teaching  books, 
achievement  scores,  teaching  methods. 

•Teachers  are  afraid  to  work  with  commu- 
nity organizations  or  civil  rights  groups- 
afraid  -his  will  be  reported  downtown  and 
they'll  get  a  negative  letter  in  their  person- 
nel files." 

A  'negative  letter"  could  influence  school 
officials  who  grade  the  teacher  on  oral  cer- 
tification examinations  or  oral  principal  ex- 
aminations, she  .said. 

This  teacher  insists  that  the  fear  of  physi- 
cal danger  is  greatly  exaggerated. 

"I've  taught  In  noor  neighborhoods  for  17 
years  and  the  worst  thing  that  ever  happened 
to  me  was  that  my  tires  were  slashed  bv  a 
little  boy  who  was  slashing  all  the  tires  on 
the  block,"  she  says. 
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"If  you're  fair  and  honest  with  the  kids, 
you  don't  have  to  worry." 

But  a  Negro  man  who  has  taught  at  Crane 
for  nine  years  says: 

"When  youre  teaching  at  a  place  with  boys 
bigger  than  you  are.  boys  seething  with  rage 
and  resentment,  ready  to  explode  at  the 
wrong  word  or  the  wrong  look — of  course  you 
have  fear. 

•We  should  have  special  training  to  learn 
how  to  handle  them." 

Six  Crane  teachers  have  been  attacked  by 
students  since  school  opened  In  September. 
One  small-scale  riot  broke  out  In  the  lunch- 
room with  trays  and  plates  flying  Three 
weeks  ago  principal  Ortho  M.  Robinson  or- 
dered that  plastic  plates  and  plastic  knives 
and  forks  be  used  "to  Insure  the  safety  ot 
every  Individual." 

And.  for  any  teacher  who  pulls  guard  duty 
on  the  first  floor  near  an  entrance,  there  is 
the  added  danger  of  attack  by  wanderers 
from  off  the  street. 
The  teacher  with  the  tripod  says: 
"The  other  day  a  fellow  came  in  from  o\it- 
side — doped  up,  I  think— and  walked  up  to 
me  and  shouted  In  my  face.  "I'm  a  man  I'm 
m  man.'- 

"I  was  able  to  force  him  out — literally, 
shoving  him  through  the  door. 

"The  last  I  saw  of  him  he  was  shouting 
that  he  would  come  back  with  friends  and 
get  me  That's  when  I  started  carrying  the 
tripod." 

Both  teachers  and  students  Insist  that 
classroom  trouble  comes  from  a  few  bad  kids, 
and  that  the  vast  majority  are  not  violent. 
But  they  say  nobody  does  anything  about 
those  bad  ones. 

"A  teacher  should  not  have  to  look  up 
and  see  in  class  a  boy  who  knocked  him  flat 
a  few  months  ago."  says  one  teacher.  "But 
that  has  happened  here. 

"We  get  kids  coming  out  of  Jail  with  long 
police  records  for  armed  robbery  and  .assault. 
rm  not  sure  what  should  be  done  with  them. 
A  different  kind  of  school  maybe.  But  they 
shouldn't  come  back  to  Crane." 

When  they  do  come  back,  they  get  no  spe- 
cial attention.  Counselors  are  too  busy  with 
attendance  problems  to  work  with  them.  A 
'  school  psychologist  visits  Crane  only  once  a 
week,  time  to  give  diagnostic  tests  to  only 
two  students.  By  the  end  of  the  semester  he 
will  have  a  long  waiting  list.  Treatment  Is 
out  of  the  question. 

Last  year  Crane's  big  neighbor  to  the  west. 
Marshall  High  School,  tried  to  do  something 
with  its  "returnees. "  About  400  students 
newly  released  from  Jails,  state  reformatories 
or  social  adjustment  schools  were  lumped 
together  in  special  classes,  with  a  curriculum 
that  Included  talks  by  Negro  leaders  and 
career  planning. 

"I  knew  them  all — I  had  a  file  on  each 
one."  said  a  counselor  who  worked  with  the 
group.  "I  knew  about  his  family.  I  knew 
what  he  had  done. 

"We  had  prostitutes,  alcoholics,  sex  psycho- 
paths. We  knew  who  had  been  out  to  the 
wine  shop  the  night  before,  or  the  girls  who 
had  been  out  hustling.  We  spotted  them  and 
talked  to  them. 

"And  when  the  police  came  looking  for 
someone  we  knew  where  to  find  them." 

He  also  found  a  girl  with  a  170  I.Q.  and 
helped  her  get  a  scholarship  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois.  Other  students  with  high 
potential  were  given  special  attention — and 
showed  improvement. 

But.  despite  these  signs  of  success,  the 
Marshall  experiment  was  dropped  this  year. 
No  explanation  was  given. 

"Now  the  kids  are  dumped  in  with  every- 
one else,  and  no  one  knows  them,"  the  coun- 
selor says. 

At  Crane,  also,  the  "returnees"  are  dumped 
In  with  other  students.  Some  faculty  mem- 
bers would  like  to  adopt  the  Marshall  Idea, 
but  one  said:  "What  we  want  doesn't  mat- 
ter. Decisions  like  that  are  made  downtown. 


or  In  the  district  superintendent's  office. 
We're  slapped  down  If  we  try  to  make  sug- 
gestions." 

The  students  themselves  think  the  solu- 
tion to  violence  lies  in  only  one  direction: 
More  policing. 

"The  evils  of  segregation  strike  you  all  of 
a  sudden  when  you  hear  them."  says  a  young 
brunet  teacher  beginning  her  first  year  at 
Crane. 

"In  home  room  today  when  I  asked  them 
how  to  prevent  more  violence,  the  kids  said 
there  should  be  more  police  in  the  cafeteria, 
police  In  the  halls,  locked  doors. 

"I  said  to  them.  'You're  talking  as  though 
there  Is  no  other  way  of  control.  As  though 
it's  hopeless.' 

"I  said.  'Do  you  know  there  are  schools  like 
New  Trier  and  Evanston  where  there  are  no 
police,  no  hall  guards,  where  students  run 
study  halls  by  themselves?" 

And  the  kids  looked  at  me  as  though  I  had 
thrown  cold  water  In  their  faces. 
"They  couldn't  believe  such  a  place  existed." 
This  fall  another  Idea  was  proposed  for 
curbing  violence.  The  Mile  Square  Federa- 
tion a  grass  roots  community  organization 
on  the  Near  West  Side,  offered  to  patrol  the 
Crane  halls. 

■We  had  50  men  and  women  ready  In  Sep- 
tember." says  Mrs.  Earllne  Llndsey.  chairman 
of  the  federation's  education  committee. 

"We  also  had  some  capable  people  willing 
to  do  typing  and  clerical  work  to  free  teachers 
to  work  with  students. 

■We  thought  It  would  be  a  good  way  to 
get  parents  Involved  In  the  schools,  and  goud 
for  our  children  to  know  we  were  involved.  As 
it  is.  people  in  our  community  think  of  the 
school  as  they  do  the  police  station — a  re- 
mote symbol  of  authority." 

But  Bernlce  Boye.  superintendent  of 
Crane's  District  9.  told  Mrs.  Llndsey  par- 
ents are  not  permitted  to  work  In  Chicago 
schools. 

"There  are  matters  of  medical  examina- 
tions, legal  responsibility  in  case  of  accidents 
and  other  technicalities  that  must  be  clari- 
fied by  the  (Board  of  Education)  legal  de- 
partment and  possibly  by  state  legislation 
before  the  board  can  Invite  participation," 
she  wrote. 

The  real  reason  the  offer  was  rejected,  ac- 
cording to  some  Crane  teachers,  lies  In  an- 
other layer  of  fear. 

"Our  leaders  downtown  are  afraid  to  let 
a  community  group— parents — enter  ovu- 
tight  little  Islands  and  find  out  what  goes 
on."  says  one  veteran  woman  teacher. 

"Por  one  thing,  our  administration  thinks 
It  has  a  comer  on  all  the  Intelligence  In  the 
world.  And  letting  the  public  In  might  mean 
that  it  would  have  to  admit,  for  the  first 
time,  that  our  schools  are  In  desperate  shape. 

"That's  our  trouble.  No  one  downtown 
recognizes  our  critical  problems.  I  suppose 
they  refuse  to  recognize  them  because  they 
are  Incapable  of  dealing  with  them." 

Another  woman  teacher,  a  grandmother, 
knows  Crane's  problems  well  and  says  she's 
frightened — not  for  herself,  but  for  her  chil- 
dren and  their  children. 

Crane  and  schools  like  It  are  cre«tlng  a 
huge  reservoir  of  hopeless,  frustrated.  Illit- 
erate young  people,  she  says.  And  she  asks: 

■What  does  this  mean  to  the  future  of 
Chicago?  How  can  democratic  Institutions 
survive  If  we  don't  educate  our  children? 

■I'm  afraid  that  all  we  have  to  look  for- 
ward to  Is  anarchy." 

Reaction,  Rebuttal — The  Ckane  Story: 
Two  Views 
(Note. — Beginning  on  Saturday,  Nov.  27, 
and  ending  on  Friday,  Dec.  3,  The  Dally 
News  published  a  series  of  articles  on  Crane 
High  School.  The  series  was  written  by  Lois 
Wllle  of  The  Daily  News  staff  and  It  was 
based  on  Information  and  Impressions  gath- 
ered at  Crane  High  School  over  a  period  of 


four  days.  Lois  Wllle  Is  a  careful,  conscien- 
tious reporter. 

(In  this  series  It  was  our  purpose  to  ^o 
behind  the  cold  statistics  and  to  describe  i.t 
clinical  detail  conditions  at  Crane  with  re- 
spect to  both  students  and  faculty.  Crane 
High  School  Is  located  at  2245  W.  Jackson 
Blvd..  In  the  heart  of  a  Negro  ghetto, 

(Mrs  WUle's  articles  zeroed  In  on  the  edu- 
cational process  In  a  Chicago  slum-area 
school.  In  the  wake  of  the  series  we  have 
published  outraged  reactions  from  citizens 
who  are  interested  In  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion In  Chicago  and  we  have  sought  (so  f.tr 
without  success)  official  reactions  from  the 
Chicago  school  culmlnlstratlon. 

(This  week  we  received  a  letter  from  Otho 
M.  Robinson,  principal  of  Crane  High  School 
Mr.  Robinson  took  sharp  exception  to  much 
of  what  Mrs  Wllle  wrote.  Today,  to  complete 
the  record,  we  are  publishing  Mr.  Robln8on'.s 
letter  with  appropriate  Interpolations  frc.ii 
The  Dally  News.  The  Interpolations  iire 
clearly  indicated  as  this  newspaper's  rebuti  il 
to  Mr.  Robinson's  charges.) 
Editor,  Chicago  Dally  News: 

In  a  prize  fight  a  blow  below  the  belt  is 
called  a  foul.  Foul  also  has  another  mean- 
ing— odoriferous.  Por  the  sake  of  a  dramatic 
story  many  canons  of  good  reporting  have 
been  violated — for  example,  ethics,  gross  ex- 
aggerations, untruths,  contrived  photo- 
graphs, maligning  of  the  Innocent.  Inac- 
curate facts,  and  questionable  analysis. 

By  Mrs.  WUle's  own  admission,  her  story 
was  gathered  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
local  school  administration.  Through  the 
ruse  of  subterfuge  her  "fact-finding"'  guidod 
tour  through  CJrane  was  launched  and  abetted 
by  at  least  one  faculty  member  who  admits 
to  deliberate  misrepresentation,  violating  a 
trust  and  misusing  a  position  of  respon- 
sibility In  support  of  the  concept  "the  ends 
Justify  the  means." 

What  these  ends  are  Is  not  entirely  clei^r. 
The  pictures  taken  were  secured  by  a  photop- 
rapher  under  the  guise  that  he  represented 
the  school  yearbook.  They  were  posed  ;ii.d 
contrived. 

Rebuttal:  It  is  regrettable  that  In  public 
school  tradition,  duty  to  the  general  pubic 
Is  sometimes  placed  second  to  duty  to  oiir  s 
superiors.  Where  this  Is  true,  teachers  .  re 
not  supposed  to  give  newspapers  unfavorable 
Information  about  their  schools.  Offlclaldcni 
discourages  fault-finding  as  "negative"  and 
seeks  to  pigeonhole  critics  as  unworthy  of 
advancement. 

There  was  no  'guided  tour."  Facts  wire 
gathered  first-hand  by  observation  in  clsa-y- 
rooms  and  from  records  compiled  by  Mr. 
Robinson's  own  staff.  After  Mr.  Ro'oinson  di-- 
tributed  copies  of  this  letter  in  faculty  mail- 
boxes, several  concerned  teachers  called  The 
Dally  News  to  assure  us  that  no  one  lied — 
and  no  one  told  Mr.  Robinson  he  lied. 

The  photographs  were  neither  posed  ult 
contrived:  the  photographer  wandered 
through  the  building  taking  candid  shois 
through  classroom  doors,  in  corridors  ard 
outside  the  building.  He  did  not  break  the 
window,  nor  ask  students  to  pretend  they 
were  sleeping,  nor  ask  students  to  sit  a 
wlndowsllls.  This  unfortunately,  is  wh:f.  s 
happening  Inside  Crane.  (End  rebuttal.) 

THE    DESK    SrrOATlON 

For  the  record  there  are  no  elementary 
desks  at  Crane,  nor  are  there  any  classes  ::i 
which  students  must  stand  for  lack  of  sea';. 
Admittedly,  the  school  Is  crowded  and  for  i 
variety  of  reasons — one  being  the  temporary 
loss  of  five  classrooms  now  In  the  process  'f 
being  completely  rehabilitated  as  scleiue 
laboratories  at  a  cost  of  $104,996. 

Rebuttal:  We  did  not  say  students  were 
standing  for  lack  of  seats.  We  did  see  them 
sitting  on  a  windowslU  for  lack  of  seats.  We 
did  not  say  Crane  has  "elementary  desks." 
but  noted  that  some  students  feel  they're  tco 
big  for  the  style  used.  However,  this  is  cer- 
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talnly  not  important  and  was  not  a  major 
thrust  of  any  story.  (End  rebuttal.) 

If  Mrs  Wllle  had  taken  the  time  to  make 
a  careful  Investigation  she  could  have  se- 
cured through  records  In  this  school  office  a 
truer  picture  of  the  textbook  situation.  We 
do  not  have  classes  without  texbooks.  By  the 
same  token  a  teacher  cannot  always  have  the 
exact  textbook  that  he  desires  or  requests. 

Few  high  schools  In  the  United  States  are 
blessed  virtth  possessing  the  ideal.  At  Crane 
there  are  30.669  textbooks,  an  average  of  8.7 
texte  per  pupil.  In  the  past  three  years  a  total 
of  $26  063.54  has  been  spent  for  textbooks  in 
the  English  Department  alone.  Excessive 
losses  of  texts  have  been  a  ttrong  mitigating 
tactor  against  satisfying  ideally  of  all  of  our 

"\nd  for  the  record,  the  chairman  of  the 
English  Department,  along  writh  the  English 
teacher  Interviewed,  who  was  quoted  as  say- 
ing Crane's  book  supply  was  entirely  Inade- 
qiwte.  both  signed  on  Oct  11.  1965.  a  "High- 
lights of  Instruction"  report  in  which  the 
following  statement  was  made: 

1  "Plan:  Intensive  remediation.  At  the 
Basic  level  (6.0  or  below)  Crane  has  insti- 
tuted a  double  period  of  remedial  work.  A 
variety  of  materials  has  been  provided.  These 
include  phonics  kits,  new  readers,  new  spell- 
ing texts  and  SRA  remedial  laboratories. 

2  "Children's  Activities:  Dally  activities  in 
the  double  period  include  oral  language 
practice  and  correction  phonics  drill.  SRA 
laboratory  remedial  work,  basic  literature  in- 
terpretation, and  grammar. 

3  "Results:  A  statistically  formulated  eval- 
uation Is  not  vet  available.  However,  most 
teachers  are  enthusiastic.  Since  the  new  ma- 
terial arrived  only  this  semester,  we  will 
lirobably  attempt  to  assess  the  results  in 
j.inuary.  The  subjective  evaluation  Is  very 
encouraging  at  this  point. 

4.  "Unusual  features  of  this  Instructional 
\ctlvlty:  The  double  period  is  new  to  Crane. 
Also,  the  wide  range  of  materials  has  never 
been  available  before." 

Rebuttal:  Mr.  Robinson  says  Crane  does 
not  have  classes  without  textbooks.  We  saw 
one.  It  was  a  freshman  English  class  with  its 
fourth  teacher  since  September.  The  teacher 
fxplained  she  had  not  been  able  to  find  out 
what  text  was  used— let  alone  where  to  get 
It.  The  students  were  plainly  disgusted  at  the 
.ibsence  of  textbooks. 

Mr.  Robinson  suggests  we  get  our  textbook 
information  from  school  records;  this  is  ex- 
actly what  we  did.  Records  of  the  English 
department  were  obtained  and  reported.  In- 
cluding the  list  of  texts  recommended  by  the 
Board  of  Education  English  consultants,  the 
list  prepared  by  the  faculty  to  comply  with 
this  recommendation,  and  the  list  of  what 
had  to  be  dropped  from  the  purchase  order 
because  of  insufficient  funds.  The  figure  of 
8.7  texts  per  pupil  does  not  answer  the  key 
((uestlon:  What  kind  of  texts? 

Specificallv.  this  fell  the  English  depart- 
ment was  $7,196  short  of  the  funds  it  needed 
to  meet  Board  of  Education  textbook  recom- 
mendations. 

The  four  points  refer  to  remedial  reading 
material  for  one  particular  class.  Basic  Eng- 
lish—for students  who  read  below  the  6th 
t-rade  level.  The  teachers  concerned  about 
l.ick    of    textbooks    were    talking    primarily 

•  bout  upper  level  students  who  have  no  texts 
with  the  great  English  classics:  Chaucer, 
Tennyson,  Shakespeare. 

They  also  were  concerned  about  the  ab- 
.ence  of  texts  with  great  plays  and  great 
.\merican  novels.  As  the  teacher  who  was 
forced  to  conduct  a  fund  drive  for  "Old  Man 
„nd  the  Sea"  said.  "There  Is  no  expectation 

•  hat  these  kids  are  going  to  be  serious  stu- 
dents. This  Is  the  bane  of  our  existence. 

However,  some  recommended  material  also 
had  to  be  canceled  from  the  remedial  courses, 
including  workbookfi  and  phonics  kits. 

The  head  of  the  English  Department,  who 
prepared  the  report  with  these  four  points. 


notes  that  Mr.  Robinson  did  not  quote  the 
second  half  of  this  report.  The  second  half 
dealt  with  an  upper-level  class  In  which  stu- 
dents had  to  buy  texts  with  such  classics  as 
•Cyrano  de  Bergerac""  because  none  was 
available  at  Crane. 

Other  faculty  members,  dedicated  and  un- 
dersUndlng.  have  been  frustrated  by  the 
school  administration  in  their  attempts  to 
initiate  teaching  projects  or  extracurricular 
programs  that  could  develop  the  potential  of 
their  students.  ( End  rebuttal.) 


REACTION    AND    RESPONSE 

How  does  one  respond  to  a  blistering  In- 
dictment of  being  a  -blackboard  jungle "? 
The  first  reaction  is  to  retaliate  with  right- 
eous indignation.  Such  an  approach,  how- 
ever seldom  if  ever  comes  to  grips  with  the 
real  issues  nor  does  it  solve  the  real  prob- 
lems Certainlv  to  the  Inexperienced  and  un- 
initiated teacher,  the  black  leather  Jacket, 
the  hat  atilt,  the  impressionable  swagger, 
the  obscene  language,  are  menacing  and 
frightening  stimuli. 

Basically  these  appearances  are  but  sym- 
bols of  a  subculture  as  well  as  manifestations 
of  attempts  to  adjust  to  a  hostile  society. 
Continuouslv  rebuffed,  rejected,  bruised  and 
battered,  these  youngsters  strike  back  with 
an  overwhelming  vengeance.  But  beneath  this 
ominous  appearance  and  behavior  there  lie.s 
hungrily  a  warmth  and  strange  kind  of 
loyalty  that  cries  out  for  identification,  un- 
derstanding, and  acceptance. 

Even  though  ihey  may  be  a  small  minority, 
their  overall  effect  Is  infectious.  The  net 
outcome  is  a  proliferation  of  psychological, 
sociological  and  educational  problems. 

Both  the  experienced  and  inexperienced 
teacher  and  all  the  youngsters  find  them- 
selves mutually  Involved.  As  In  any  enter- 
prise, the  weak  do  not  survive.  It  is  to  the 
credit  of  that  larger  body  of  teachers  at 
Crane  that  despite  the  fact  that  they  were 
not  trained  either  as  professional  psycholo- 
gists or  sociologists,  but  as  educators,  that 
empirically  they  have  developed  techniques, 
skills,  and  understandings  that  frequently 
enable  them  to  attain  incredible  results  in 
all  three  areas. 

No  one  denies  that  at  Crane  one  might 
find  a  few  undesirable  situations,  but  those 
certainly  do  not  represent  the  complete  or 
true  picture. 

Rebuttal:  The  Daily  News  never  called  the 
school  a  "blackboard  Jungle."  either  in  stories 
or  headlines.  Mr.  Robinson  must  be  referring 
to  a  book  that  appeared  several  years  ago. 
Also  there  was  no  mention  of  black  leather 
Jackets,  tilted  hats,  swaggers  or  obscene  lan- 
guage. These,  if  they  exist,  would  have  had 
no  relevance. 

What  Mr.  Robinson  is  saying  here  is  that 
he  understands  his  students  and  Is  sympa- 
thetic to  them;  however,  one  of  the  main 
points  in  The  Dally  News  stories  was  that 
many  faculty  members  do  not  understand 
the  students— and  the  students  are  painfully 
aware  of  this.  This  can  be  observed  in  classes, 
and  m  conversation  with  both  teachers  and 
students. 

It  would  be  good  if  Mr.  Robinson's  under- 
standing could  be  transmitted  to  all  of  his 
faculty.  But.  since  he  has  been  at  Crane  only 
three  months,  he  may  not  yet  have  had  time 
to  work  on  this  problem— which  is  deep- 
seated  and  severe.  (End  rebuttal.) 

FAIR     TREATMENT     PLEA 

Crane  with  its  well  earned  heritage  of  ex- 
cellence surely  deserves  fair  treatment.  If 
the  ultimate  goal  of  your  newspaper  is  to 
effect  improvement  in  the  educational  pro- 
gram and  process,  it  can  best  be  achieved 
with  a  framework  of  objectivity  and  valid 
Inquiry.  ^     , 

We  stand  ready  to  assist  any  one  who  Is 
qualified  to  study  our  school  in  depth.  Cer- 
tainly those  of  us  who  willingly  labor  in  the 
most  challenging  situations  should  not  have 


as  our  reward  the  condemnaUon  of  a  society 
which  itself  has  yet  to  find  the  right  answers. 

Crane  indeed  has  its  share  of  difficult  and 
knotty  problems.  Some  have  been  solved,  and 
some  are  in  the  process  of  being  solved.  Por 
others,  solutions  are  still  being  diligently 
sought  We  do  not  cringe,  however,  in  face  of 
the  challenge.  "Snakeplt"  implied  or  other- 
wise. We  are  not! 

There  are  many  fine  programs  at  Crane  de- 
veloped by  a  host  of  competent,  sincere  and 
dedicated  "teachers.  These  things  too.  should 
be  seen  and  reported. 

My  foremost  reason  for  writing  this  let- 
ter Is  to  protect  the  integrity  of  Crane's  staff, 
to  resist  tise  of  our  students  as  pawns  in  a 
game  of  subtle  issues,  and  to  provide  balance 
to  the  distorted  picture  painted.  The  un- 
disciplined 'exposure"  may  well  be  more  rav- 
aging than  the  disease  itself. 
Sincerely. 

Otho  M.  Robinson.  Principal. 

Rebuttal:  Crane  did  once  have  a  fine  repu- 
tation—as  a  topflight  technical  school.  Now. 
many  of  the  technical  courses  are  gone.  This 
is  one  of  the  school's  tragedies. 

Mr  Robln.son  did  not  comment  on  the  ma- 
jor points  of  the  Dally  News  .series:  The  fact 
that  61  per  cent  of  the  students  cannot  read 
above  the  .seventh  grade  level  that  nearly  60 
per  cent  leave  school  before  they  graduate: 
that  the  coun.seling  system  is  woefully  inade- 
quate for  disturbed  students  and  for  college- 
bound  students;  that  despair,  apathy,  and 
disorder  prevail  in  so  many  classrooms. 

The  Dally  News  also  described  classrooms 
where  students  were  attentive  and  en- 
thusiastic. The  contrast,  according  to  both 
students  and  teachers,  emphasizes  the  poor 
quality  of  manv  of  the  teaching  methods— 
and  the  lack  of  faith  In  the  ability  of  Crane's 
students. 

Let  us  repeat  what  we  said  when  the  series 
began-  This  was  an  attempt  to  analyze  the 
quality  of  education  at  a  Chicago  high  school 
in  a  poor,  largely  Negro  neighborhood,  and  to 
provide  some  answers  to  questions  that  have 
plagued  the  city  for  several  years. 

Crane  was  selected  not  because  it  was  con- 
sidered the  worst,  but  because  we  believe  it 
would  be  typical.  From  the  response  we  have 
received  from  parents,  teachers  and  PTA 
leaders,  it  seems  that  the  Crane  problems  we 
described  are  duplicated  throughout  the  sys- 
tem—In white  as  well  as  Negro  schools.  (End 
rebuttal.) 


Teachers  Hit  for  Issuing  Grievance  List 

Bernlce  Boye.  superintendent  of  the  Crane 
High  School  district,  has  accused  28  Crane 
teachers  of  violating  school  procedure  by 
issuing  a  list  of  grievances. 

She  said  the  teachers  should  have  notified 
her  office  or  Principal  Otho  M.  Robinson  be- 
fore taking  action. 

A  list  of  16  complaints  against  the  school 
was  sent  to  community  organizations  and 
Board  of  Education  members  in  October.  It 
was  signed  by  28  faculty  members.  Including 
four  department  heads. 

In  a  rebuttal  statement.  Miss  Boye  said 
there  was  no  basis  for  the  teachers"  com- 

^  Sh^denied  their  contention  that  pupils  in 
need  of  psychological  treatment  are  allowed 
to  remain  in  school,  and  added:  '"Every  case 
for    which    a    teacher    submitted    data    is 

'"^Thrcrane  teachers  al.so  were  mistaken  in 
their  charge  that  teachers  who  are  physically 
attacked  by  students  are  criticized  for  want- 
ing to  bring  court  action,  she  said. 

"Teachers  are  urged  to  sign  complaints 
after  physical  attacks."  Miss  Boye  said. 

To  the  charge  that  "derogatory  letters  writ- 
ten in  anger"  by  P"'»<=iP»l%'l«r"°?' ^^^'/'le'- 
er's  chance  of  ad";ancement.  Miss  Bo>e  re- 

^  -^The  allegation  is  simply  not  true." 

She  also  denied  the  teachers"  charge  that 
there  is  a  celling  on  the  number  of  failing 
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grades  they  can  give,  that  they  are  required 
to  police  lunchroom*  and  that  they  are 
harassed  for  participation  in  civil  rights  and 
community  organization  activities. 

Earlier  this  week  the  Mile  Square  Pedera- 
tlon.  a  West  Side  community  organization  in 
the  Crane  area,  demanded  Miss  Boye's  resig- 
nation 

The  group  complained  that  she  h:is  re- 
fused to  meet  with  them  to  discuss  the  16 
grievances. 

Mrs  Earllne  Llndsey.  chairman  of  the  fed- 
eratlons  education  committee,  said  her  group 
win  bring  new  charges  against  Miss  Boye  and 
Crane  High  School  at  Monday's  Board  of 
Education  budget  hearing 

She  said  they  also  will  offer  recommenda- 
tions to  remedy  "the  academic  deterioration" 
of  Crane 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr  President,  a  modern 
phenomenon  in  the  juvenile  dehnquency 
field  which  has  captured  the  center  of 
popular  attention  is  the  youth  gang 
found  in  ghetto  areas  of  many  of  the 
Nation's  cities.  Chicago  is  the  home  of 
one  of- the  prototypes  of  these  gangs, 
the  Blackstone  Rangers,  who— as  every 
Senator  probably  knows — are  the  subject 
of  hearings  before  the  Permanent  Inves- 
tigations Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  OE>erations,  chaired 
by  the  able  Senator  from  Arkansas  fMr. 
McClellanI. 

Two  years  ago.  in  August  1966.  Mrs. 
Wille  wrote  a  series  of  articles  on  the 
Blackstone  Rangers  which  appeared  in 
the  Chicago  Daily  News.  It  provides  a 
penetrating  inside  picture  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency and  the  terror  of  youth  gang 
warfare  on  Chicago's  South  Side.  Be- 
cause of  the  pertinence  of  this  material 
to  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention 
and  Control  Act  of  1968  up  for  consider- 
ation on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  series 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Daily  News.  Aug.  1.  1966) 
These  Are  the  Blackstone  Rancehs 
I  Note. — Anatomy  or  a  Gang:  For  eight 
months  streetgang  wars  have  terrorized  Chi- 
cago's South  Side.  The  leading  combatants 
are  the  Blackstone  Rangers  and  the  Eastside 
Disciples — bigger,  tougher  and  more  disci- 
plined than  any  teen-age  gangs  that  have 
roamed  Chicago's  streets.  Two  weeks  ago 
Police  Supt.  O.  W  Wilson  thought  he  haa 
worked  out  a  truce  between  the  two.  but  the 
night  after  his  peace  conference  there  was 
gunfire  again  on  63d  St.  and  before  dawn 
six  youths  had  been  shot  Almost  every  night 
since  then  there  has  been  more  shooting 
Long  before  Wilson  announced  the  trxice. 
Pulitzer  Prize  winning  reporter  Lois  Wlllo 
had  been  working  quietly  with  the  Rangers. 
Here  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  on  the 
anatomy  of  one  of  the  city's  supergangs  ) 
(By  LoU  Wlllei 
Outside  a  third  floor  office  in  Woodlawn  s 
big  graystone  First  Presbyterian  Church  Is 
a  hand-lettered  cardboard  sign  that  reads: 

"We  the  People  of  Blackstone,  in  what  we 
do  we  do  the  best." 

Inside  are  two  desks,  a  table,  a  telephone 
and  a  bulletin  board  with  another  sign: 
"Home  of  the  Mighty  Rangers." 

The  office,  newly  painted  In  lavender  beige 
and  dark  brown  is  immaculate.  Neatly 
stacked  papers  and  pads  are  arranged  on  the 
heavy  wood  desks. 

There  are  no  nameplates.  but  words  are 
faintly  drawn  on  the  sides  of  the  desks  with 
crayon:  "Bop"  on  one.  ■Angel"  on  the  other. 


This  Is  the  headquarters  of  the  Blackstone 
Rangers,  currently  the  most  powerful,  most 
notorious,  most  feared  streetgang  In  Chi- 
cago 

And  the  moat  misunderstood,  according  to 
its  leaders  and  its  few  adult  friends. 

"It's  the  best  organized  group  I've  seen." 
says  Fred  Hubbard,  for  many  years  director 
of  the  YMCA's  famed,  streetgang  unit,  the 
Detached  Workers. 

But  that's  about  the  only  thing  you  can 
.say  of  the  Rangers  that  doesn't  start  an 
argument. 

"Their  slogan  makes  sense."  says  a  police 
Juvenile  officer  in  the  Grand  Crossing  district, 
where  the  Rangers  roam. 

"What  they  do  best  is  shoot,  stab,  flght.  in- 
timidate, extort  money  from  businesses  and 
threaten  little  kids  into  paying  them  dues. 
"In  the  past  two  months  we"ve  had  40  or 
50  shootings  involving  Rangers — and  we  used 
to  be  able  to  go  a  whole  year  in  this  district 
without  one  single  gang  shooting." 

Yet  there  they  are  in  a  flne  old  church, 
their  hangout,  and  its  pastor,  the  Rev.  John 
R.  Fry.  says: 

"The  group  has  a  lot  of  value  .  .  .  our 
future  community  leaders  may  come  from 
It." 

The  Rev.  Arthur  M.  Brazier,  president  of 
The  Woodlawn  Organization  and  the  most 
respected  leader  In  the  community,  thinks 
the  Rangers  "get  blamed  for  everything  bad 
that  happens  here." 

"But  when  they  do  something  constructive, 
they  get  no  credit."  he  says. 

"You'd  be  amazed  at  the  pressure  some 
West  Slders  brought  on  the  Rangers  to  start 
something  here  during  the  West  Side  riots. 
But  Instead  the  Ranger  leaders  worked  hard 
among  their  members  to  keep  the  lid  on." 

Two  weeks  ago  Police  Supt.  O.  W.  Wilson 
met  the  Ranger  leaders  and  their  rivals,  the 
Eastside  Disciples,  to  proclaim  a  truce  that 
lasted  about  seven  hours.  He  lavished  praise 
on  the  boys:  They  were  "gentlemen."  ""re- 
sponsible." "on  the  side  of  law  and  order." 
But  in  Woodlawn  there  are  many  who 
agree  with  a  Baptist  minister  who  says.  "The 
police  are  afraid  of  them,  too." 

Youth  workers  experienced  in  the  ways  of 
street  gangs  say  the  Rangers  thrive  on  all  this 
talk  and  all  this  publicity. 

"We  didn't  have  a  gang  problem  here  be- 
fore everj-one  discovered  them."  says  Donald 
Vincent,  a  police  gang  specialist  in  Grand 
Crossing. 

'Now  everyone  wants  to  win  their  trust, 
give  them  recognition,  status — civic  leaders, 
television.  newspapers.  social  agencies, 
churches." 

The  result,  according  to  Vincent,  has  been 
more  and  more  youngsters  who  want  to  be 
Rangers.  He  pointed  to  a  map  above  his  desk. 
Jabbed  at  63d  St.  and  Greenwood,  and  said: 
".Above  that  is  Disciples.  They  are  more 
or  less  in  their  last  stand  now.  Below^.  all  of 
this  is  Blackstone.  down  to  87th  St.  Some 
say  to  115th.  They've  moved  to  South  Shore, 
and  they've  got  a  northern  branch  at  44th  St. 
"Their  grand  strategy  is  to  take  over  the 
entire  Southeast  Side." 

The  "grand  strategists"  themselves  say 
they  have  other  plans. 

With  an  almost  mystical  fervor,  the  leaders 
of  the  Rangers  talk  of  staying  together  for- 
ever, into  middle  age  and  old  age. 

They  want  to  own  businesses  together  in 
Woodlawn.  They  talk  of  rtinning  a  restau- 
rant, a  food  store,  a  furniture  store. 

They  say  they  want  to  own  apartment 
buildings,  and  live  there  in  a  communal 
arrangement.  Rangers  and  brothers  for  life. 
"I've  studied  why  clubs  break  up."  says 
the  Rangers'  organization  expert.  Jeff  Port. 
19.  a  slender  young  man  with  a  wife  and 
two  cliildren. 

"They  have  trouble  over  money  and  over 
girls.  But  we  never  do,  and  that's  the  reason 
we  won't  break  up." 


With  money,  they  share.  With  girls,  they 
don't  share.  That's  the  Ranger  code. 

An  employed  Ranger  recently  turned  ov^r 
his  paycheck  to  help  the  mother  of  another 
Ranger  because  she  was  about  to  be  evirtc-rt 
Last  Monday,  in  a  few  hours.  Jeff  raised 
8200  bond  money  to  free  two  Rangers  frmr. 
Jail  A  few  weeks  ago  his  troops  paid  t),e 
necessary  10  per  cent  on  the  $12,500  bond  :■< 
get  htm  out  after  his  arrest  for  illegal  vi.-^e 
of  a  weapon. 

.A  bond  of  $12,500  Is  extremely  high  for 
such  a  charge — but  lately  every  arrested 
Ranger  is  hit  with  an  enormous  bond. 

"They  want  to  bleed  us  dry."  complainect 
Lamar  Bell.  21.  a  handsome.  well-dress<>d 
Ranger  vice  preeldent  with  a  thin  mustaclw 
a  wife  and  three  children.  He  Is  known  as 
"'Bop  Daddy  "  among  younger  Rangers. 

"The  police  found  out  we  had  a  goodly 
bit  of  change  in  the  bank. "  Bell  says.  "Now 
it's  gone." 

Rangers  get  bond  money  so  easily  because 
they're  skilled  extortlonistJB.  according  to  (xi- 
Uce.  But  Jeff  insists  extortion  isn't  necessary 
"We  stick  so  close  that  we  never  lia\t 
trouble  getting  money,"'  he  say.  "When  the 
group  hears  someone  is  in  Jail,  they  want  to 
give  whatever  they  can.  You  don't  even  have 
to  ask." 

Jeff  and  Lamar  are  two-thirds  of  the  trio 
that  runs  the  Rangers.  The  other  is  Eugene 
Halrston.  21.  Rangers  president  now  in  Van- 
dalia  Penal  Farm  for  being  caught  with  a 
gun  while  on  parole. 

They  are  the  group's  founding  fathers,  i  r 
as  Jeff  puts  it: 

"That's  us.  the  old  fellows  that  started 
it  all.  " 

He  is  the  organizer,  always  on  the  go.  the 
one  who  travels  up  to  44th  St  to  settle  a  di!!- 
pute  with  a  northern  affiliate  or  down  to  83d 
St.  to  And  out  why  the  Rangers  there  haven  : 
been  attending  meetings. 

A  youth  worker  at  First  Presbyterian 
Church  who  knows  him  well  says  with  ad- 
miration. "He  is  damn  creative,  damn  hard 
working. 

"He  is  out  on  the  street  talking  constantly. 
It's  a  tough  business.  He  has  to  know  when 
to  make  small  concessions  for  bigger  gains 
He  has  to  come  up  with  right  answers  in- 
stantly   to   keep   groups   in   line." 

Another  adult,  an  attorney,  talks  of  Jeif> 
potential  "for  turning  younger  kids  around" 
and  adds:  "If  Jeff  Port  would  make  heroes 
out  of  guys  who  get  good  grades,  that  would 
do  more  for  Hyde  Park  High  School  than  the 
entire  school  system  can  do." 

Lamar  Bell,  articulate  and  good-looking,  is 
the  one  who  speaks  at  conferences  such  as 
the  O.  W.  Wilson  truce  meeting,  the  one 
who  talks  and  dreams  of  grand  plans  for 
the  future. 

Halrston,  the  president,  is  the  man  of 
prestige,  the  man  to  respect.  'He's  the  one 
who  keeps  the  older  fellows  in  line.  In  the 
group."  one  Ranger  said. 

These  three  were  only  about  9  and  !0 
when  they  formed  a  club,  the  Mighty  Black- 
stone Rangers. 

They  played  ball  and  pitched  pennies  and 
got  into  fights  with  boys  on  the  other  blocks, 
the  Border  Patrol  and  the  F.B.I,  (.for  Fea- 
erated  Blackstone  Investigators ) . 

This  is  what  children  in  every  neighbor- 
hood do.  But  when  the  neighborhood  is  verv 
poor,  as  Woodlawn  is.  something  goes  wrong 
with  the  childhood  gangs.  They  don't  lall 
ap>art  when  the  boys  get  older. 
I'red  Hubbard  explains  why : 
"A  community  with  no  organization,  r.o 
political  power,  is  left  to  Itself— forgotten 
and  exploited  by  the  city. 

"By  the  same  token,  the  children  In  the.se 
communities  are  left  to  themselves.  When 
their  mothers  and  fathers  and  other  adults 
don"t  form  activities  for  them,  the  kids  form 
their  own. 

"In  a  community  like  this  they  get  double- 
dealing,  broken  promises,  things  they  don  r 
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understand.  The  more  this  happens,  the 
closer  they  draw  within  themselves,  within 
the  group. 

"Gangs  always  develop  in  disorganized, 
powerless  communities.  If  I  were  a  stranger 
in  town,  I  could  tell  from  community  sta- 
tistics exactly  where  the  gangs  are.  It"6  that 
inevitable.'" 

The  gang  becomes  far  more  influential 
than  parente.  "IVs  not  that  the  parents  don"t 
want  to  counsel  them,"  Hubbard  says.  "But 
they  can"t.  They  don't  know  how." 

About  18  months  ago  the  small  Black- 
stone Banger  group  began  to  grow  and  to 
tight.  No  one  knows  exactly  why,  or  which 
st.irted  first. 

Some  say  the  trouble  began  when  the 
Woodlawn  police  station  at  63d  St.  and  Har- 
per waa  closed  and  conaolidated  with  Grand 
Crossing,  miles  away  at  75th  St.  and  Mary- 
land. 

"Police  were  a  deterrent  when  they  were 
right  here.""  said  one  prominent  Woodlawn 
minister. 

Others  say  the  Englewood-Dlsciples  began 
forays  into  Woodlawn  and  forced  the  Rang- 
ers to  recruit  and  defend. 

Once  the  original  gang  fights  were  pub- 
licized and  talked  about,  according  to  youth 
workers,  the  Ranger  recruitment  drive 
zoomed.  Neighborhood  gangs  clamored  to 
pet  into  the  new  Ranger  federation. 

Today,  when  you  walk  through  Wood- 
;,»wn,  the  painted  scrawls  on  apartment 
walls  tell  you  which  Ranger  group  roams 
there:  Apache  Rangers.  Maniac  Rangers, 
Conservative  Rangers.  Cossack  Rangers. 
Racketeer  Rangers.  Magnificent  Rangers, 
Golden  Rangers,  Pharaoh  Rangers  and  on 
and  on. 

Gang  leaders  sav  membership  now  totals 
more  than  1.500.  but  police  and  youth  work- 
ers say  a  more  accurate  figure  would  be  500. 
•And  of  those,  only  about  150  or  200  are 
active, "  says  Vincent. 

Ranger  leaders  swear  they  flght  only  to  de- 
lend.  They  say  they  want  to  stop,  but  the 
other  side  won't  let  them. 

The  gangs  are  Just  like  countries,"  says 
one  experienced  youth  worker  from  the  West 
S;de.  "'They  flght  for  the  same  reasons — to 
protect  their  prestige,  their  statu.s.  their 
power,  their  territory,  their  Ideologies." 

I  From  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  Aug.  2.  19661 
Ranceks  Have  Own  Brand  of  "Justice" 


(By  Lois  Wille) 
The  courtroom  was  the  porch  of  a  brick 
three-flat  In  Woodlawn.  The  Judge,  a  gang 
leader  called  Geronlmo.  sat  on  the  bannister, 
swinging  a  billy  club. 

He  looked  at  the  skinny  14-year-old  cower- 
ing in  front  of  him.  ""What  is  his  offense?" 

•Drtink  and  disorderly."  replied  the  tall 
boy  standing  at  Geronlmo's  right.  "He  was 
messing  around  at  the  church,  and  when  we 
came  up  .  .  ." 

The  rest  of  the  prosecution's  case  was  lost, 
because  seven  shrieking,  giggling  little  girls 
invaded  the  court,  one  of  them  holding  her 
baby  in  one  arm  and  his  bottle  In  the  other. 

Geronlmo  pounded  on  the  bannister  with 
his  club.  "Order,  order  In  the  courtroom.  Get 
the  women  back.  No,  not  there — on  the  steps. 
Put  out  that  match,  no  smoking  in  court." 

Order  was  quickly  restored. 

Geronlmo  raised  hta  eyes  to  the  defend- 
,int  and  spoke  in  low.  fatherly  tones  that 
I  ould  come  only  from  numerous  appearances 
before  a  Juvenile  Court  judge. 

"I'm  sorry  to  have  to  do  this  to  you.  son." 
he  said,  "but  it's  for  your  own  good.  For  six 
:nonths  you  can't  get  drunk." 

The  14-year-old  groaned. 

"You  can  get  high."  the  judge  continued, 
"but  you  cannot  get  drunk.  Next  case." 

Geronlmo.  a  handsome  17-year-old  who 
iooks  like  a  small  Casslus  Clay,  Is  president 
of  the  Magnificent  Rangers,  one  of  the  sub- 
gangs  that  make  up  the  South  Side's  super- 


gang,  the  Mighty  Blackstone  Rangers.  His 
courtroom  on  the  porch  is  a  lower  branch  of 
the  big  court  run  by  his  superiors,  the  Black- 
stone leaders. 

""They  got  a  defense  counsel."  says  Geron- 
lmo. "I  don't  need  one  because  I  am  judge 
and  defense  and  the  chief,  all  In  one." 
The  Ranger  courts  enforce  Ranger  laws. 
""We  got  our  own  sweet  little  system."  says 
Jeff  Fort.  19,  the  thin,  wiry  organization  chief 
of  the  Blackstone  Rangers. 

•We  have  a  rule  no  boxing  or  fighting 
among  ourselves. 

""No  beating  up  old  ladies,  robbing  buses, 
rocking  cabs,  snatching  purses. 

"We  got  our  policemen — the  police  of 
Blackstone,  the  Intruders,  we  call  them.  They 
go  out  at  night,  they  have  beats. 

"If  they  catch  someone  breaking  our  laws, 
they  get  his  number,  the  name  of  his  group- 
like  Maniac  Rangers,  or  Racketeer  Rangers— 
and  we  set  up  our  own  trial.  He  hsis  a  de- 
fender, his  own  lawyer,  and  he  can  have  a 
jury." 

"It  all  depends  on  what  he  do.  Sometimes 
he's  barred  from  parties,  unless  he  pay  bond. 
"Its  very  strict." 

A  DEFINTTE  IDEA  OF  RIGHT,   WRONG 

Some  Of  the  punishment  is  a  good  deal 
rougher  than  being  barred  from  parties,  ac- 
cording to  lower  echelon  Rangers. 

"They  tell  of  jaws  broken  for  iv.lssing  ux> 
many  meetings,  or  heads  busted  for  st;rawllng 
■Rangers"  on  school  walls  without  lepders' 
permission. 

One  15-year-old  boy  said  his  buddy  was 
ijeaten  by  a  top  Ranger  because  he  was  not 
■sticking  close."  He  was  drifting  away  from 
the  group. 

Didn't  this  scare  the  15-year-old,  make  him 
want  to  get  out? 

■No.  why?  When  you're  in  a  cUib.  you  got 
to  have  law  and  order" 

These  may  be  peculiar  words  coming  from 
a  young  man  who  belongs  to  a  gang  blamed 
lor  hundreds  of  shootings,  knifings,  beatings, 
gun  thefts,  intimidation  and  extortion.  But 
the  Rangers  have  very  definite  ideas  of  what 
is  right  and  what  is  wrong,  and  offenders  are 
caught  and  punished. 

It  is  right,  for  example,  to  cut  down  a 
Disciple  If  he  ventures  south  of  63d  St.,  into 
vour  territory. 

"If  those  Ds  come  here,  you  got  to  be  ready 
to  wipe  out  those  little  boys,"  says  a  tall, 
thin  16-year-old  named  Edmund,  a  student 
at  South  Shore  High  School  and  a  good  ath- 
lete who  talks  of  getting  a  college  scholar- 
ship. 

One  evening  while  driving  through  the 
heart  of  Ranger  territory,  past  the  huge, 
gloomy,  cavernous  tenements  on  Blackstone. 
Edmund  spotted  a  husky  young  man  In  a 
black  T-shirt  and  yellow  straw  hat  calling 
to  boys  across  the  street.  "Yeah.  I'm  from 
61st  and  Ellis." 

The  husky  young  man  laughed,  but  Ed- 
mund almost  collapsed. 

•He  get  himself  killed,  joking  like  that. 
That"s  D  territory  he's  talking  about.  You 
yell  that  here  and  someone's  liable  to  take  a 
shot  from  you  out  the  window."  He  shook  his 
head,  solemn.  "He  get  himself  killed." 

But.  isn't  it  foolish — killing  a  man  Just 
because  he  lives  a  few  blocks  away  and  walks 
into  vour  neighborhood? 

Edmund  looks  at  you  as  though  you're 
mad.  "But  If  we  start  letting  the  Ds  come  in, 
then  they  think  we're  babies — afraid  to 
fight." 

It  Is  wrong  to  do  anything  to  hurt  a  cab 
driver  or  a  bus  driver  "because  they  never  do 
anything  to  hurt  us,  and  they  work  hard." 
as  one  Ranger  put  It. 

But  it  is  right  to  "slick"  the  people  trying 
to  "slick"  you. 


GANG  LEADERS  GO  SOUR  ON  PROMISES 

To  a  Ranger,  almost  everyone  in  the  world 
Is  trying  to  "slick"  him— to  use  him.  ex- 
ploit "him.  In  particular,  this  is  true  of  youth 


agencies  and  the  local  antlpoverty  agency, 
the  Woodlawn  Urban  Progress  Center.  They 
have  promised  Jobs  and  programs  and  so  far 
haven"t  delivered. 

Last  week,  after  one  of  the  top  Rangers 
was  shot  by  a  Disciple  and  Rangers  were 
restless  and  angry,  word  flashed  that  at  9:30 
pm.  the  Urban  Progress  Center  wovild  be 
••blown  up." 

It  wasn't,  but  none  of  the  boys  seemed  to 
think  it  was  a  bad  Idea,  or  wrong  in  any 
way. 

Tlie  center,  they  said,  had  'slicked"  them 
into  thinking  it  would  provide  Jobs  and  a 
recreation  hall.  It  hadn't.  Therefore  It  de- 
served to  be  punished. 

By  the  same  token.  Rangers  don"t  seem 
impressed  with  civil  rights  groups  that  have 
tried  to  win  their  allegiance,  including  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  Klng"s  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference. 

"Sure,  thev  met  with  us,""  says  Lamar 
Bell,  21,  one  of  the  Ranger  brain  trust 
"Everyone  wants  to  meet  with  us.  running 
to  us.  make  us  promises. 

'But  what  do  they  do  for  us?  Nothing." 
Tlie  Rangers  arc  bitter  because  SCLC 
wouldn't  let  one  of  their  group  speak  at 
the  July  10  civil  rights  rally  in  Soldier  Field. 
On  orders  of  Jeff  Port,  all  250  Rar.gers  at 
the  rally  went  home  before  the  speeches 
began 

•Next  time  I  march  for  Dr  King,  he  going 
to  feed  me.  baby."  says  Geronlmo. 

Being  'slicked"  is  something  you  guard 
against  constantly,  every  day.  But  In  the  long 
run  what  vou  fear  most  is  selling  out. 

Selling  out  means  turning  into  wino.  or 
winding  up  five  years  from  now  with  a  $1.25- 
an-hour  job  going  no  place. 

ANTIURUNK    ACTION     C.^LLED    EXTREME 

The  fear  of  ending  up  like  the  dazed  men 
who  wander  along  63d  St.  and  offer  to  buy 
liquor  for  voung  boys  in  return  for  a  swallow 
from  the  bottle  is  very  real,  and  acute. 

This  doesn't  mean  the  boys  don't  drink. 
They  do— a  lot.  But  they  also  respect  mod- 
eration. 

Younger  Rangers  get  mid  If  they  see  their 
leaders  drinking  too  much-  partly  because 
they're  afraid  thev  aren't  taking  care  of 
Ranger  businc-is.  but  also  because  they  sim- 
ply don't  like  to  .see  them  drunk. 

The  -Intruders."  the  Ranger  police,  re- 
cently cleared  out  the  alcohoUcs  who  hung 
out  along  the  saloon  strip  on  67th  St. 

The  men  weren't  doing  anything  to  bother 
the  Rangers,  but  as  Liimar  Bell  says:  "They 
were  messing  i;p  the  neighborhood.  We  didn't 
like  to  see  them  around.  So  we  :isked  them 
to  leave." 

An  adult  youth  worker  at  First  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  where  the  Rangers  hang  out. 
adds:  "He's  putting  it  very  delicately.  It  was 
somewhat  stronger  than  that." 

Drunken  Rangers  are  barred  from  attend- 
ing Ranger  meetings  and  dances  at  the 
church.  The  Intruders  guard  the  doors  and 
keep  order.  Thev  do  such  a  good  Job.  accord- 
ing to  the  Rev." John  R.  Fry.  that  there  has 
been  no  trouble  since  he  turned  over  the 
church's  third  floor  to  the  Rangers  several 
months  ago. 

•They  run  a  tight  ship,"  says  a  church 
staff  member.  They  do  have  the  leadership 
to  exercise  that  kind  of  control." 

Jeff  Fort  adds.  "We  keep  out  drunks.  Dis- 
ciples, people  from  welfare  agencies  and  po- 
lice." „  ,  , 

Police,    and    some    youth    agency   officials. 

think  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fry  is  making  a  mistake. 

"What    kind    of    radical    operation    is    he 

running?"    asks    one    executive    of    an    old. 

established  vouih  agency. 

"You  can't  trust  kldS  like  that.  If  they 
ever  get  mad  at  liim,  they'll  tear  the  place 
up." 

Youth  division  police  from  Grand  Crossing 
station  complain  that  Rangers  take  guns 
into  the  church   for  meetings  and  dances. 
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but  the  Rev  Mr.  Pry  wont  let  police  In  to 
Inspect. 

As  far  as  the  Rangers  are  concerned,  the 
church  and  Its  staff  ;ire  the  only  people  they 
know  who  so  far  havent  tried  to  ■Slick" 
them. 

"If  they're  convinced  you're  doing  some- 
thing m  the  roup's  interest,  they  will  do 
anything  to  respect  your  trust."  one  of  the 
church  staff  says. 

But  If  they  think  you're  trying  to  use 
them.  .  . 

I  Prom  the  Chicago  Dally  News.  Aug.  3.  1966) 

Crrr  Gang  Amicrto  bt  BmiAYALS 

(By  Lois  Wl lie) 

Last  Monday  was  ;\  black  day  for  the  Black- 
stone  Rangers. 

Ptrst  their  three  top  men  lost  their  Jobs 
at  the  Woodlawn  Urban  Progress  Center,  one 
of  the  South  Side's  antlpoverty  outposts. 

Then,  as  the  three  left  the  center,  they 
were  ambushed  by  a  gang  of  Bastslde  Dis- 
ciples, their  enemies. 

One  of  the  Disciples  shot  and  seriously 
wounded  Bernard  (Droop)  Green.  19.  the 
Ra  n  gef  "'ifrar   con  nselor. 

"There  were  two  uollce  watchlnst.  hiding 
around  the  corner  of  a  building."  says  Lamar 
Bell.  21.  one  of  the  three  Rantrers. 

"About  40  Ds  came  at  us  and  pulled  guns 
on  us.  And  what  do  the  police  do?  They  hide." 

So  within  a  few  morning  hours,  the 
Rangers  had  fresh  grievances  .agalnit  their 
three  leading  foes:  the  poverty  program, 
the  police  and  the  Disciples. 

Things  didn't  get  much  better  the  next 
day.  Lamar  Bell  and  Jeff  Port.  19.  the  chief 
Ranger  oreanizer.  ippeared  In  Boys  Court 
chaxs^ed   with   unlawful   use  of   a   weapon. 

The  case  was  continued  to  Sept.  15.  but 
the  fact  that  It  exists  at  all  infuriates  the 
Rangers.  They  say  the  police  betrayed  them, 
welching  on  a  deal  that  involved  Boys  Court 
Judge  Harry  Comerford.  Comdr.  William 
GrtfRn  of  the  Grand  Crossing  police  district 
and  U.S.  Treasury  Department  investigators. 

Several  months  ago  the  Rangers  had  a 
powerful  .nrsenal  of  weapons,  including  a 
hand  grenade  and  some  sawed-off  shotguns. 

One  day  the  police  raided  the  apartment 
of  a  top  Ranger  and  arrested  all  the  leaders. 
Including  president  Eugene  Halrston.  21.  who 
vma  carrying  a  shotgun.  The  charge  was  Il- 
legal use  of  a  weapon. 

Once  they  had  them  In  Jail,  police  and 
the  Treasury  men  bargained  with  them:  If 
the  Rangers  turned  in  their  arsenal  the 
charges  would  be  dropped. 

Police  also  promised  to  arrange  a  truce 
with  the  Deciples. 

Jeff  and  the  other  Ranger  leaders  agreed 
to  sell  the  Idea  to  their  members.  At  a  stormy 
five-hour  meeting  with  several  hundred  boys 
In  First  Presbvterlan  Church.  Jeff  argued 
eloquently  that  it  was  time  to  turn  in  the 
g^ns. 

Some  of  the  younger  Rangers  objected,  ac- 
cusing their  <iglng  leaders  of  making  a  deal 
with   police   to  save    their   own   skins. 

F'UuUly.  though,  the  gang  members  agreed 
on  a  "trial"  basis.  The  sawed-off  shotguns 
were  turned  over  to  the  federal  men,  be- 
cause p>os6esisng  them  is  a  federal  offense. 

About  100  other  weapons,  including  the 
hand  grenade,  were  locked  in  a  vault  on 
neutral  ground — the  headquarters  of  a  com- 
munity agency — with   police  consent. 

TRVCE     DRAWS     GANG     CRmClSM 

Then  something  went  wrong.  Two  weeks 
ago  Halrston.  the  No.  1  Ranger,  was  sen- 
tenced to  Vandalla  Penal  Farm  for  60  days. 
The  charges  against  the  others  were  not 
dropped,  either. 

When  Gene  went  to  Jail,  the  Rangers  were 
ready  for  war. 

"It  was  hard  work  telling  the  boys  to  keep 
cool."  says  Jeff. 

A  few  days  alter  Halrston  was  sentenced. 


Police  Supt  O.  W.  Wilson  proclaimed  a  truce 
between  Rangers  and  Disciples. 

Again,  the  Rangers  thought  the  police 
had  given  them  a  bad  deal. 

They  said  police  hadn't  done  enough 
rpadework  with  the  Disciples  The  ranking 
Disciple  at  the  conference  was  Mlnjo  Shead. 
18.  one  of  the  gang's  ofBcers  but  not  top 
man. 

"MlnJo  doesn't  speak  for  those  boys,  and 
the  police  know  It.'  said  Jeff. 

Seven  hours  aftei  the  truce  a  few  renegade 
Disciples  Invaded  Ranger  territory,  and  for  a 
week  there  was  more  gang  gunflghtlng  In 
Woodlawn  that  there  had  been  for  a  month 
before   the   peace  conference. 

The  Riingers  still  say  they  want  a  truce, 
but  now  they're  talking  about  a  new  condi- 
tion. Get  Gene  out  of  Jail. 

KOKSHAK     OFnaiS     ADVICC     AND     AID 

Last  week  Jeff  and  Lamar  called  on  Mar- 
shall Korshak.  5th  Ward  Democratic  com- 
mitteeman. Jeff  told  him.  "If  you  want  us 
to  keep  our  boys  In  line,  you  got  to  get  our 
leader  out." 

Korshak  spent  about  two  hours  with  them. 

"I'd  never  met  the  young  men  before  and 
when  you  look  at  them  they  look  as  though 
they  wouldn't  hurt  a  fly,"  he  said.  "They  look 
like  little  angels. 

"I  talked  to  them  about  law  and  order. 
I  talked  like  a  priest  and  reverend  and  rabbi 
rolled  Into  one. 

•  I  tried  to  reach  them.  I  don't  know  If 
I  did." 

In  the  end,  Korshak  promised  to  "explore 
the  possibilities  of  a  motion  for  a  new  trial" 
for  Halrston.  offered  the  use  of  his  5th 
Ward  headquarters  for  Ranger  meetings  and 
said  he  might  send  15  or  20  young  Bangers  to 
camp  next  sununer. 

He  also  got  State  Rep.  Robert  E.  Mann  (D- 
Chlcago)  to  represent  them  In  court. 

Why  was  he  so  generous? 

"Well,  they  struck  me  as  having  a  sense  of 
frustration  that  is  pretty  horrible."  he  says. 
"They  have  no  trust  or  faith  In  anyone. 

"The  promises  I  made  to  them.  I  Intend 
to  Keep." 

One  Ranger  officer  who  heard  about  Kor- 
shak's  pledges  says.  "That's  Just  words  No- 
body's kept  a  promise  to  me  since  I  was  3 
years  old.  and  before  that  I  don't  remember. " 

That  pretty  well  expresses  the  sentiment  of 
the  group.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  col- 
lection of  young  men  who  feel  sorrier  for 
themselves  than  these  Mighty  Blackstone 
Rangers. 

A  number  of  welfare  agencies  and  civil 
rights  groups  have  promised  them  Job  place- 
ment programs  and  recreation  centers,  but 
so  far  none  lias  materialized. 

Last  spring,  before  they  emptied  their 
treasury  baling  their  leaders  out  of  Jail,  the 
Rangers  tried  to  rent  a  storefront  on  Stony 
Island  for  a  recreation  center. 

Neighboring  merchants  raised  such  a  ftiss 
that  the  owner  decided  not  to  rent. 

•People  all  over  Woodlawn  are  writing 
letters  to  churches  telling  ministers  not  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  us,  not  to  let  us 
use  their  rooms."  Jeff  says. 

"I'm  not  saying  we  never  did  anything. 
We're  not  angels.  But  they  got  to  give  us  a 
chance  to  show  we  change." 

CLUB  ACCUSED  OF  BETRAYAL 

The  only  youth  agency  in  the  area,  the 
Woodlawn  Chicago  Boys  Club,  "slicked'  them 
according  to  Jeff  and  Lamar.  Last  winter  the 
Rangers  gave  the  club  several  hundred  dol- 
lars toward  a  phonograph,  a  television  set 
and  games.  Then  one  night  they  saw  strang- 
ers in  the  clubrooms  using  "their"  equip- 
ment— strangers  someone  identified  as  Dis- 
ciples. 

They  were  furious.  They  had  been  be- 
trayed. 

Club  ofBclals  explained  that  they  can't  bar 
any  boys,  and  can't  honor  gang  rivalries. 


It  wasn't  long  before  the  club  was  in- 
vaded and  some  of  lu  furniture  wrecked  by 
persons  unknown.  Club  offlclals  assume  it 
was  Rangers. 

"Oh  yes,  there  was  some  talk  that  It  was 
Rangers,"  says  Jeff. 

"I  don't  know  who  It  was.  Maybe  some- 
body who  yelled  "Rangers." 

At  any  rate,  the  Woodlawn  Boys  Club  :s 
now  on  their  list  of  people  who  broke  prom- 
ises. 

At  the  head  of  the  list  Is  the  whole  anti- 
poverty  program. 

WHAT    HAPPENS    TO    POVERTY    FUNDS? 

•Put  this  down."  Lamar  Instructs.  "A  lo* 
of  agencies  in  Woodlawn  are  getting  pover". 
money  by  saying  they  work  with  Rangers 
and  we  never  see  anything.  Nothing's  doi^c 
And  I  know  they're  getting  the  money  1. - 
cause  I  used  to  help  make  out  the  records.' 

Until  last  week  three  top  Rangers  had  am  - 
poverty  Jobs,  running  recreation  progr.im.s  :  - 
younger  boys  But  on  Monday  morning  tin- 
Rangers  were  told  by  Prank  C.  Bacon,  cent  r 
director,  that  they  would  no  longer  be  work- 
ing with  children. 

Inste.id.  he  offered  them  Jobs  Inside  thr 
center. 

"He  .said  he  didn't  want  me  working  wltli 
kids  any  more  because  I  was  too  much  for 
the  group,  that  was  all  I  cared  about,"  Lamar 
said. 

•He  told  me.   Get  them  out  of  your  heart ' 

"I  said.  I  can't  ' 

•So  I  was  given  a  choice — working  Indoorr. 
.sweeping  floors  and  stacking  books,  or  chang- 
ing tires  at  the  police  station.  I  couldn't  take 
that,  but  Bacon  said  It  was  that  or  nothlntr  ' 

For  Lam.ir  and  the  other  two.  it  had  to  if 
nothing.  The  le.iders  of  the  Mighty  Black - 
stone  Rangers  do  not  sweep  floors  or  stac-; 
books — not    unless   they   want    to   lose   face 

EXPLANATION     OF    TRANSFERS 

Bacon  says  the  transfer  was  necessary  be- 
cause the  poverty  program.  In  co-operation 
with  Chicago  Boys  Clubs,  is  hiring  profe- 
slonals  to  work  with  Rangers.  Little  pro- 
grams such  as  the  one  Lamar  ran  are  ro 
longer  necessary. 

He  assigned  the  Rangers  to  routing  jobs, 
he  said,  "in  order  to  get  them  trained  lor 
employment  situations,"  but  added: 

"They  were  not  Interested  In  supervision" 

One  experienced  youth  worker  who  calme  1 
down  the  West  Side  street  gangs  for  tl-.e 
"TMCA  thinks  Bacon  made  a  serious  mistake 

•You  want  boys  like  Jeff  Fort  working  1  r 
you  out  in  the  streets."  said  Fred  Hubbard, 
former  director  of  the  Y's  Detached  Workers 

"This  Is  where  they're  most  effective. 

■At  this  Juncture,  there  Is  nothing  you  cm 
offer  someone  like  Jeff  that  Is  as  rewarding  ph 
the  status  he  has  out  in  the  streets.  Whe.i 
he  walks  out  there  he's  Jeff  Fort,  leader 
the  Blackstone  Rangers. 

•If  you  can  use  this  leadership,  then  you'\e 
really  got  something  going  for  you." 

[From  the  Chicago  Daily  News.  Aug.  4.  196>-'i 

STREET   Gang   Chieftain    Has   a   Tense   and 

Lonely  Job 

(By  Lois  WUle) 

Few  people  know  the  terrible  pressures  if 
being  chief  of  a  gang. 

"Sometimes  I  just  get  weary,  real  weary 
sighed    a   slight,   handsome    18-year-old.   He 
took  off  his  narrow,  dark  sunglasses,  rubbed 
between  his  eyes  and  continued: 

I  been  thinking  of  giving  It  all  up.  Getting 
a  steel  company  job. 

"But  then  I  worry.  If  I  quit,  what  happen? 
to  my  boys?  They'll  try  to  quit.  And  that 
means  another  group  might  attack." 

He  shook  his  head  and  put  his  glasses  back 
on.  "No,  I  got  to  see  It  through  ...  for 
them." 

The  boy  means  It.  In  his  world,  he  Is  a  man 
of  awesome  responsibilities.  They  may  seem 
strange,  absurd,  even  criminal  to  the  rest  of 
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mankind— but  that  doesn't  make  them  any 
less  real  to  him. 

He  Is  president  of  one  of  the  dozens  or 
subgangs  that  make  up  the  South  Sides 
Mipergang.  the  Mighty  Blackstone  Rangers. 

He  doesn't  want  his  name  used  because  he 
V  ivs  there  Is  too  much  danger  of  retaliation: 
FYom  police,  from  his  employer,  from  his 
Blackstone  superiors.  And.  of  all  places,  from 
lis  mother.  „ 

•She  worries  about  me  sometimes,  ne 
s.ild.  'She  reads  the  newspapers  and  she 
t  iilnks  nil  we  do  is  fight."' 

But  I  tell  her  she  doesn't  understand. 
1  his  group  Is  based  on  protecting  the  neigh- 
borhood and  our  loved  ones."" 


•  AL-.VAV3    THE    CHIEF— BORN    TO    LEAD" 

He   dosen"t   look   parUcularly   strong,   and 

his  voxe  and  manner  are  soft,  not  command- 

,  le  so  how  did  he  get  to  be  a  gang  president? 

I  have  always  been   the  chief."  he  says. 

I  was  born  to  lead.'" 

I.Ike  most  of  the  Rangers,  he  Is  careful 
bout  clothes  and  grooming.  His  moss-green 
Knit  shirt  was  unbuttoned  to  show  a  long 
.nam  with  a  sllver-and-turquolse  jjendant. 
He  wore  khakis,  but  explained  that  his  slacks 
usually  match  his  shirts. 

His  hair  Is  cut  very  short  at  the  sides  and 
lack  and  slopes  up  to  a  bush"  In  front — 
•he  Ktyle  made  popular  by  Jeff  Fort,  a  top 
man  of  the  Blackstones. 

He  now  has  a  81.25-Bn-hour  job  running 
:■.  recreation  program  for  Sunday  School  chll- 
.;ren  In  a  South  Side  church,  but  that  will  be 
.  ver  in  the  fall. 

The  steel  mill  Job  he  heard  about  pays  $3.70 
.n  hour,  but  that  would  mean  long  hours 
!!nd  giving  up  my  work  with  the  group."  as 
).<•  calls  it. 

Yet  he  says  he  is  tired  of  fighting  ani  of 
loading  a  gang.  i 

■Fighting  Is  square,  not  the  hippest  he 
avs  What  is  hippest? 

■To  me,  hip  is  my  clothes,  money,  being 
.  >ol— and  a  quart  of  beer. 

•I  don't  want  to  die  fighting,  not  In  Viet 
.Nam  or  here.  When  I  die.  I  want  It  to  be  can- 
(er  or  old  age." 

SCHOOL.    MILITARr — DOORS   CLOSED 

•Viet  Nam  probably  Is  something  he  won't 
have  to  worry  about.  With  his  numerous  ar- 
rests connected  with  gang  fighting  and  his 
three  tours  in  Illinois  State  Training  School 
ill  St.  Charles.  It  Is  unlikely  the  Army  vrill 
•;\kehim. 

Neither  will  Chicago  public  schools,  which 
he  says  worries  him.  Hyde  Park  High  School 
wouldn't  take  him  back  the  last  time  he  came 
r.ut  of  St.  Charles. 

■How  am  I  going  to  get  a  high  school 
';iplcma?"  he  asks. 

But  then  why  did  he  keep  on  getting  in 
•:ouble?  I 

Like  almost  any  Rattiger,  he  cannot  admit 
;^e  has  done  anything  wrong— not  lately, 
anyway. 

I  was  no  angel  when  I  was  a  young  boy," 
lie  says. 

■Now  -Ahen  there's  trouble  in  my  area, 
police  say  I  did  it.  They  know  Im  the  chief. 
So  they  come  after  me." 

He  was  5  when  he  started  his  first  lltUe 

rang.  „   , 

•We  used  to  fight  "with  the  boys  on  Unl- 
ersity.  on  Cottage  Grove,  on  67th.  Then  I 
•ot  them  all  together  and  worked  out  a  peace 
rsaty  and  we  joined.  I  always  led." 

This  is  typical.  Democratic  elections  are 
not  part  of"  the  gang  code.  Leaders  simply 
'merge  and  hang  on  by  their  wits  until  they 
-et  long  jail  sentences  cr  get  married,  go 
to  work  and  drift  away. 

•Usually  the  gang  leader  is  a  pretty  shrewd 
character."  says  Fred  Hubbard,  former  head 
f.f  the  YMCA's  streetgang  unit,  the  Detached 
Workers.  A  manipulator  of  human  beings — 
hke  the  leader  of  any  group 

•It's  very  seldom  that  he's  also  a  tre- 
niendous  physical  specimen. 


"The  old  myth  that  the  gang  leader  Is  the 
one  who  can  whip  everybody  Isn't  true.  He  s 
the  Idea  man." 

About  a  year  ago  this  sub-gang  became 
affiliated  with  the  Blackstone  Rangers.  It 
was  the  leader's  decision,  arrived  at  after 
several  meetings  with  Blackstone  leaders. 
•Now  we  are  brothers."  he  says. 
But  definitely  little  brothers.  The  Black- 
stone group,  a  core  of  about  30  to  40  who  are 
older  than  most  of  the  sub-gang  members, 
keeps  a  fairly  close  reign  en  the  activities  of 
its  affiliates.  ,     ,    ^ 

Right  now,  for  example,  the  Blackstones 
are  worried  because  the  Chicago  Boys  Clubs 
has  assigned  a  gang  worker  to  one  of  their 
sub-groups,  the  Magnlflcent%angers. 

"He  carries  them  off  someplace — camp- 
ing things  like  thatr— and  doesn't  even  tell 
us.-'  complains  Lamar  Bell.  21.  one  of  the 
Blackstone  chiefs. 

"They're  trying  to  split  our  group,  make 
a  separate  group  out  of  the  Magnlficents.-' 

Most  of  the  Ranger  subgroups  have  gath- 
ering places  where  a  member  can  always 
find  friends  and  news.  It  may  be  a  school 
playground  or  a  park,  but  usually  it's  just 
the  steps  of  a  church  or  the  area  around  a 
telephone  booth  on  a  streetcorner. 

The  18-year-olds'  group  meets  In  a  school 
yard  You  can  find  a  dozen  or  two  of  them 
there  any  evening,  beginning  about  7  and 
going  on  past  midnight. 

Joining    Is    very    informal.    There    's    no 

ritual. 

•AH  my  friends  did.  so  I  did  too.     says  a 

14-vear-old. 

How  much  does  it  cost?  "Oh.  you  pay 
what  you  can.  I  give  50  cents.  75."  When? 
•When  they  ask." 

The  groups  girls  meet  in  the  school  yard, 
too  They  also  have  a  gang,  but  member- 
ship is  contingent  upon  being  the  current 
girl  friend  of  a  ranger. 

"The  girls  have  a  definite  role."  says  Don- 
ald Vincent,  juvenile  officer  at  the  Grand 
Crossing  police  district. 

(""They  are  great  ones  for  rumors,  lor 
starting  "fish ts.  They  also  spy.  They  get  a  date 
with  a  Discipline  and  find  out  things,   i 

The  group^s  leader  is  almost  always  at 
the  meeting  place  or  nearby  patrolling  his 
territory.  ^^,     ^       ,.  ^ 

He  considers  himself  responsible  for  the 
looks,  manners  and  conduct  of  his  boys. 
He  scolds  someone  whose  T-shirt  is  torn  or 
who  is  too  drunk. 

•I  got  to  set  an  example  for  younger  rang- 
ers."" he  says. 

If  a  boy  doesn't  show  up  at  the  meeting 
place  for  a  while,  the  leader  sends  one  of  his 
runners  out  to  summon  him  and  warns  him 
not  in  start  drifting. 

He  has  several  aides.  '"My  deputies,  he 
calls  them.  Recently  he  demoted  one  who 
was  •talking  out  of  both  sides  of  his  mouth. 

"He  was  acting  like  a  woman.""  he  says. 
"Spreading  stories  and  trying  to  stir  up 
trouble  in  the  group.'" 

He  and  his  boys  show  little  concern  for 
problems  outside  the  group. 

Asked  how  he  would  change  the  neighbor- 

hood-if    he    could    do    anything    at    all    he 

wanted— one  tall,  thin  16-year-old  replied. 

■I  would  turn  the  whole  community  inside 

out." 

How?  What  would  he  do? 

■•Well  South  Shore  YMCA  charges  S30 
a  year  to  Join.  Id  make  it  free,  and  not  be 
30  strict.  They  tell  you  when  to  turn  the 
shower  off.  when  you  got  to  stop  playing 
baf^keiball- thev  watch  you  all  the  time. 

The  Y  charges  $15  a  year,  not  $30.  But  one 
youth  worker  said.  "Whenever  they  give  you 
a  figure,  whether  it's  membership  or  what- 
ever  you  always  cut  it  in  half." 

Another  boy  said  if  he  could  do  anything 
he  wanted  he  would  "get  us  a  pool  table,  a 
Plng-Pong  table  and  a  hall  where  we  can 
have  dances." 


But  then  someone  said.  "And  get  rid  of 
all  Dlsciple.s."  Everyone  cheered. 

Only  one  boy  went  beyond. 

•You  see  those  old  buildings  over  on 
Blatk-.lone?  "  he  said.  -They're  rotten.  When 
vou  live  there,  vou  got  nothing  to  live  for. 
"  'People  say.  'Why  do  Negroes  fight?'  Well, 
they  light  because  they  don't  care  whether 
ihey  live  or  die." 


(From  the  Chicago  Dally  News.  Aug.  5.  1966) 
INSIDE    THE    Rangers:     Gang    Thrives    on 
Threats.  Fear 
(Note. — For     eight     months     street-gang 
fighting     has     terrorized     Chicago's     South 
Side     One    of    the    leading    combatants    has 
Ijeen  the  Blackstone  Rangers— probably  the 
biggest,  toughest  and  best  disciplined  teen- 
age gang  Chicago  has  produced  in  a  decade. 
In  the  past  three  months,  according  to  police, 
the    Rangers    have    been    involved    in    more 
than  45  shootings.  This  Is  the  last  in  a  series 
describing  the  gang  members— how  they  see 
themselves  and  the  world  around  them.) 
(ByLols  Wllle) 
Donald    Vincent,    a    husky,    tandy-haired 
police  juvenile  officer,  was  talking  about  his 
big     headache— the     Blackstone     Rangers— 
when  a  child's  voice  walled  In  the  next  room. 
••Listen."    he    said.    •"That's    another    one. 
They  come  In  every  day.'" 

Next  door,  a  father  and  a  tearful  11 -year- 
old  boy  were  telling  a  familiar  story  to  an- 
other Grand  Crossing  policeman. 

•This  boy  from  the  Rangers  says  he'll  beat 
me  up  If  I  don't  pay  dues."  the  child  said. 

The  angry  father  wanted  to  know,  'What 
are  you  going  to  do  about  it?' 

The  answer  in  this  case,  as  In  the  others 
probably  will  be  nothing.  Vincent  explained 

■We  ask  for  the  name  and  de.scriptlon  of 
the  boy  doing  the  intimidating."  he  says. 

•Then  we  pick  him  up,  and  ask  the  parents 
and  the  child  to  go  to  court  to  identify  him. 

•Almost  invariably,  the  parents  say  no. 
They're  scared.  I  talk  to  the  father,  try  to 
persuade  him  to  go.  I  tell  him.  'I  would 
do  it.'  ^       ._„ 

••But  you  can't  blame  them  for  not  going. 
There's  "fear  among  the  children,  fear  among 
the  parents,  fear  in  the  community,  -pie 
parents  know  they  can't  have  police  parked 
in  front  of  their  house  every  night  so  their 
windows  won't  get  smashed  or  their  kids  cut^ 

So.  according  to  police,  intimidation  by 
Rangers  continues  and  thrives. 

The  Rangers  insist  they  are  innocent^ 
■Peonle  may  do  that  using  our  name  but  It 
isn^  v^."  says  Jeff  Fort,  the  Rangers  chief 
organization  man. 

He  points  out  that  several  weeks  ago  the 
Ranged  -police."  called  The  Intruders^ 
tracked  down  a  young  man  extorting  money 
from  woodlawn  businesses  by  saying  the 
Rangers  would  blow  up  their  stores  if  they 

didn't  pay.  ,„r--r.t 

The  Rangers  gave  the  information  to  Capt. 
Winiam  Griffin  of  Grand  Crossing  station 
and  the  man  was  arrested. 

later    In  his  truce  conference  with  gang 
leader"'  Police   Supt.   O.   W.  Wijson   tom  o 
•older     men     representing     themseUes     as 
Rangers    and    attempting    to    extort    money 
from  businesses." 

•They're  giving  us  a  bad  image,  said 
Lamar  Bell.  21.  the  Ranger  spokesman  at 
the  conference. 

Whether  the  Rangers  are  guilty  or  inno- 
cent Vincent  is  convinced  that  Woodlawn 
is  fed  up  with  them.  ,_ 

••They're  at  the  peak  now  in  status,  ne 
says.  "From  now  on  it'll  go  down  because 
community  tolerance  finally  is  ending. 

"Whenever  there  is  a  meeting  of  adults, 
the  place  is  jair^med  with  P^oPlf  asking. 
'Who's  going  to  run  this  neighborhood— the 

^^"IVs  getting  to  the  point  where  they  won't 
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tolerate  any  more.  People  are  starting  to 
stand  up.  So  are  the  police  and  the  courta 

"A  few  years  ago.  we  used  to  send  one  boy 
to  court  for  every  10  we  releafced.  Now  we 
send  one  in  three.  And  Ifs  getting  close  to 
one  in  two." 

The  police  crackdown  already  is  forcing 
gang  leaders  to  drop  criminal  activities,  ac- 
cording to  Vincent. 

•When  they  start  pondering  10  years  In 
prison.  Its  not  like  a  few  months  in  a  boys 
reformatory."  he  says 

Other  youth  workers  agree  that  the  Rang- 
ers wtU  gradually  fall  part,  but  for  different 
reasons. 

They  say  Banger  leaders  are  getting  too  old 
for  street-gang  work— 20.  21.  22.  When  these 
aging  chiefs  fade  away,  the  gang  will  change. 
A  group  called  the  Blackstone  Rangers  may 
still  exist,  but  it  wont  be  the  same  old  gang. 

"No  24-year-old  could  stand  the  pace. '  says 
Pred  Hubbard,  one  of  the  youth  workers  who 
paclflced  the  West  Side's  warring  gangs,  the 
Vice  Lords  and  Cobras 

"He'd  have  to  carry  the  weight  for  every- 
thing. 

•The  older  he  gets,  the  more  heat  he  takes 
from  poTfce  for  everj'thlng  the  group  does. 
The  pressure  gets  too  great.  This,  and  the 
combination  of  being  an  adult,  wipes  out  a 
gang.' 

Jobs  change  a  gang.  too.  When  older  mem- 
bers of  the  Vice  Lords  began  to  find  steady 
work  through  YMCA  programs,  they  drifted 
away  from  the  group. 

"They  may  still  be  around  but  as  respected 
elder  statesmen."  Hubbard  says 

But  the  Vice  Lords  had  something  the 
Rangers  don't  have:  Hubbard's  crack  street - 
gang  force,  the  YMCA  Detached  Workers,  and 
the  facilities  and  resources  of  Sears  YMCA, 
with  its  Jobs- for- Youth  project. 

The  YMCA  does  not  have  a  Woodlawn 
brrvnch. 

The  community  does  have  its  Woodlawn 
Chicago  Bovs  Club,  but  It  closes  at  5  p  m.  on 
weekdays  and  doesn't  open  at  all  on  Satur- 
days and  Sundays. 

"The  clu3  Is  interested  in  younger  chil- 
dren." said  one  youth  agency  official.  "It 
doesn't  want  to  tangle  with  Rangers."" 

The  city's  youth  agency,  the  Chicago  Com- 
mission on  Youth  Welfare,  has  a  Wood- 
lawn branch  office,  but  It  has  no  gang  work- 
ers assigned  to  the  Rangers — by  far  the  com- 
munity's biggest  youth  problem. 

JOBS  PROCKAM  TO  CLOSE  IN  FALl. 

So  far.  the  only  Jobs  program  for  the 
Rangers  Is  a  small  summer  project  financed 
by  the  Chicago  Conference  on  Religion  and 
Race  through  a  U.S.  Labor  Department  grant. 
Lessons  In  how  to  fill  out  Job  applications, 
how  to  act  during  a  Job  interview  and  how 
to  pass  personnel  tests  are  given  every  morn- 
ing m  First  Presbyterian  Church,  the  Ranger 
hangout. 

About  25  Rangers  have  found  work  since 
the  program  began,  but  It  closes  In  Sep- 
tember. 

Now.  the  Rangers  are  talking  about  ap- 
plying for  their  own  federal  grant  to  run  a 
Job- training  program. 

"Nobody  else  is  doing  It.""  says  Lamar  Bell. 

"A  lot  of  the  boys  talk  about  getting  into 
a  trade." 

The  Chicago  Boys  Clubs  has  hired  two 
men  to  work  with  two  of  many  Ranger  sub- 
pangs,  but  some  veteran  West  Side  gang 
workers  think  the  agency  should  have  started 
at  the  top  Instead. 

•You  can't  work  with  any  group  of  Rangers 
without  first  consulting  with  their  leaders — 
Jeff  Port  and  the  others.'"  says  Hubbard. 

■They  can  help  you  so  much  or  they  can 
hinder  you  and  make  It  Impossible  to  do 
your  Job.  But  once  you  achieve  rapport  with 
them,  they'll  go  through  hell  and  high  water 
for  you/' 

•The  tragedy  is  that  Jeff  and  his  friends 
can  be  such  a  constructive  force  in  the  com- 


munity. They've  only  got  to  be  turned  that 
way   Right  now  nobody's  doing  It. 

"Remember,  the  community  left  these 
boys  to  themselves  to  make  their  own  rules. 
Tlie  gang  Is  the  way  of  life  they  have  made. 
How  could  they  make  It  otherwise?  How 
else  could  they  grow  up  there  and  become 
figures,  people  to  deal  with? 

•They're  out  after  stfttus  Just  as  hard  as 
anybody  else." 

Jeff  Fort  says  he  doesn't  need  professional 
social  workers  to  turn  him  Into  a  construc- 
tive force  He  Insists  he  and  the  other  Ranger 
chiefs  have  done  that  on  their  own. 

"Our  power  Is  big. "  says  the  slight,  taci- 
turn 19-year-old 

•We  can  get  guns.  If  we  want  them  We 
can  fight  We  can  wipe  out  little  boys  like 
the  Disciples  Last  week  they  shot  our  war 
counselor  and  we  could  have  fought  back. 
But  we  didn't 

When  there  was  that  trouble  on  the 
West  Side,  and  the  boys  were  breaking 
stores,  there  was  so  much  talk  about  us 
doing  the  same  here.  But  we  didn't.'" 

Then  as  final  proof  that  the  Rangers  have 
changed.  Jeff  added: 

"We  even  stopped  painting  our  name  on 
the  walls.  We  decided  that  was  making  us 
look  bad."" 

Youth  workers  who  know  Jeff  and  the 
other  Ranger  officers  think  they  are  sincere 
in  their  attempts  to  change  the  gang"s  vio- 
lent ways.  But  they  doubt  that  these  boys 
will  be  able  to  do  It  without  the  help  of  pro- 
fessional youth  workers. 

■•Turning  a  gang  around  is  a  hard,  demand- 
ing Job  that  requires  enormous  skills  In  psy- 
chology and  social  work,  and  a  lot  of  good 
mature  Judgment."  said  one  youth  agency 
executive. 

•'It  also  takes  two  or  three  years. 

•"But  In  Woodlawn.  no  one  has  even  made 
a  beginning.  A  program  like  the  YMCA"s 
Detached  Workers  Is  desperately  needed.  If 
the  private  agencies  like  the  Y  don't  have 
the  money  to  do  it.  the  clty"8  Commission 
on  Youth  Welfare  should  take  on  the  Job."" 

Fred  Hubbard  adds.  "You  can  make  that 
group  a  positive  force  in  that  community  or 
you  can  Ignore  it  and  let  It  be  a  negative 
force. 

•Either  way.  its  going  to  be  a  force  for 
quite  a  while." 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  pending  legislation,  with  high  hopes 
for  its  promise  in  providing  additional 
enlightened  measures  with  which  to  cope 
with  the  grave  national  problems  con- 
ected  with  juvenile  delinquency. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment.  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  read  briefly  r.  statement  that  I  had  in 
my  file  on  juvenile  delinquency.  I  think 
it  is  quite  apropos.  I  believe  the  Senate 
will  find  it  of  interest. 

This  statement  goes  back  to  the  de- 
cade of  the  fifties.  It  was  made  by  Dr. 
Carle  E.  Zimmerman. 

This  is  what  I  found  in  my  file.  It 
reads : 

The    Family    as   the    Basis   or   Human 
Society 

At  about  the  same  time.  Dr.  Carle  Zimmer- 
man, the  noted  Harvard  sociologist,  stated: 
"Evidence   Indicates  that  our  middle   class 


family  system  has  reached  Its  maximum 
demoralization.  If  left  alone  the  family  sys- 
tem win  break  up  before  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tun,'." 

'The  family  is  not  a  biological  necessity. 
Primitive  man  thought  that  birth  was  ,i 
matter  of  the  seasons,  and  it  was  not  until 
he  became  better  informed  that  he  assumpci 
responsibility  toward  his  offspring.  Once  he 
did  so.  the  fnmlly  became  the  basis  of  hum.ui 
society.  And  the  metabolism  of  the  family  li.is 
measured  the  health  of  Western  civili- 
zation ever  since  it  began  some  3.000  years 
ago.  Professor  Zimmerman  points  out  that 
the  Western  family  has  collapsed  twice  be- 
fore, in  Greece  about  300  B.C.  and  in  Rome 
about  300  A.D..  in  each  case  marking  the 
decline  of  those  states.  Both  times  the  mani- 
festations were  the  same:  ( 1 )  almost  unlvei- 
sal  corruption  and  disregard  of  the  mar- 
riage agreement:  (2)  vanishing  birthrate; 
(3)  denigration  of  parents:  (4)  Juvenile  :iv.  I 
adult  delinquency. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  may  have  the  ai- 
tention  of  the  Senate,  the  committee,  ui 
recommending  the  pendinp  bill  is  try  in., 
to  reach  a  solution  of  the  problem.  I  le- 
spectfully.  however,  say  that  it  is  dealiii 
with  the  results  and  not  with  the  cause.-^ 
Not  one  word  appears  in  the  testimony 
given  to  the  committee  about  trying  to 
curb  the  moving  picture  operators  in 
presenting  licentious  and  lust-producin:.; 
films.  Nothing  in  the  record  indicates  anv 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  committee  to 
ascertain  what  pornographic  literature 
does  to  the  morals  of  the  people  of  thi 
country. 

Books  of  the  most  indecent  sort  are 
being  sold.  Gambling  houses  are  flourish- 
ing everywhere.  Within  a  stone's  throw 
of  the  Capitol,  slot  machines  are  beint 
played.  The  defense  is  now  offered  that 
such  slot  machines  are  proper  because 
they  are  not  paying  off  in  coins,  but  in 
property. 

Where  is  the  effort  to  stop  the  cause'/ 
The  effort  is  to  spend  more  money  in  try- 
ing to  cure  the  effect,  and.  in  my  opinion, 
that  will  not  solve  the  problem. 

In  this  morning  s  newspaper  I  read  an 
article  about  a  woman  who  was  quoted 
by  the  Washington  paper  as  saying  that 
she  is  a  widow;  she  meets  with  men  and 
talks  about  marriage;  but  she  does  not 
believe  in  marriage.  She  says  marriage  is 
a  defunct  institution;  it  is  an  institution 
of  the  past. 

In  our  schools,  professors  are  advocat- 
ing indiscreet  cohabitation  of  students. 
What  do  we  do  about  it?  Nothing. 

Finally,  we  resolve  upon  the  proposi- 
tion that  if  we  spend  $25  million  in  1970. 
$50  million  in  1971.  and  $75  million  in 
1972.  we  are  going  to  solve  the  problem. 
I  say  to  you,  my  colleagues,  get  to  the  root 
of  the  projDosition.  Get  to  the  causes  that 
are  breaking  down  the  moral  fabric  oi 
the  people  of  our  country.  We  are  not, 
doing  it.  All  we  are  doing  is  pouring  out 
Federal  taxpayers'  money  in  trying  to 
cure  the  effect,  and  we  are  completely 
unmindful  of  the  cause  of  what  has  hap- 
pened. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

Several  Senators  asked  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
quest is  not  sufficiently  seconded.  The 
yeas  and  nays  are  not  ordered. 
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The  question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 
The  bill  <H.R.  12120)  was  passed. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand from  the  Parliamentarian  that 
there  is  a  defect  in  the  title  of  the  bill 
33  a  result  of  the  adoption  of  the  Dodd 
amendment,  and  that  the  title  should  be 
amended  after  passage  of  the  bill. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  title  be  amended  as  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  has  requested.  He  is 
tinable  to  be  present  on  the  floor  at  this 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  title  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amended  title,  as  follows: 

.\n  Act  to  assist  the  courts,  correctional 
svstems.  community  agencies,  and  primary 
and  secondary  public  school  systems  to  pre- 
\ent.  treat,  aiid  control  juvenile  delinquency: 
t  I  support  research  and  training  efforts  in 
the  prevention,  treatment,  .and  control  of 
luvenile  delinquency;  .-vnd  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  title  will  be  so  amended. 


der  the  immigration  laws  to  brothers  and 
sisters  of  the  beneficiary. 

The  amendment  does  not  affect  the 
benefits  provided  for  the  beneficiary,  and 
I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendment  to  S.  1129. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


LEGISLATIVE   PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  while 
Senators  are  present  on  the  floor,  I 
thought  I  ought  to  query  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  about  the  pro- 
gram for  tomorrow  and  possibly  the  next 
day  if  it  can  be  disclosed  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  re- 
.sponding  to  the  questions  raised  by  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  minority 
leader,  it  is  anticipated  that  we  will 
next  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  1330.  H.R.  18038.  the  legis- 
lative appropriations  bill. 

Tlien.  when  that  is  disposed  of,  there 
are  a  number  of  bills,  from  the  Com- 
merce Committee  especially,  and  others, 
which  will  be  taken  up  in  turn. 


MISS  AMALIA  SERESLY 
Mr.    BYRD    of    West    Virginia.    Mr. 
President,  I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  S.  1808. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  iS.  1808  > 
for  the  relief  of  Miss  Amalia  Seresly. 
which  was,  on  page  1.  lines  7  and  8, 
strike  out  "no  natural  parent  of  the 
beneficiary,  by  virture  of  such  parent- 
age," and  insert  "the  natural  parents  or 
brothers  or  sisters  of  the  beneficiary,  by 
virtue  of  such  relation.ship,". 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  October  12.  1967,  the  Senate 
passed  S.  1808,  to  enable  the  adopted 
daughter  of  a  U.S.  citizen  to  qualify  for 
first-preference  status,  which  is  the 
status  enjoyed  by  the  natural-born 
alien  sons  and  daughters  of  U.S.  citi- 
zens. 

On  May  21.  1968,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives passed  S.  1808.  with  an  amend- 
ment to  deny  future  benefits  under  the 
immigration  laws  to  the  parents,  broth- 
ers, or  sisters  of  the  beneficiary.  However, 
the  amendment,  as  passed,  would  actu- 
ally confer  the  benefits  it  seeks  to  deny. 
I,  therefore,  move  that  the  Senate  con- 
cur in  the  House  amendment  to  S.  1808. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


is  not  substantive  and  is  acceptable  to 
the  junior  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
who  sponsored  this  propo.sal,  which  was 
submitted  and  recommended  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

Tlierefore,  Mr.  President.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
157. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


LEGISLATIVE   APPROPRIATIONS, 
1969 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  1330.  H.R.  18038.  I  do  this 
so  that  the  bill  will  become  the  pending 
business 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Leclslative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (H.R.  18038)  making  appropriations 
for  the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1969,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
•  H.R.  18038)  making  appropriations  for 
the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1969,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  with 
amendments. 


DEMETRA  LANI  ANGELOPOULOS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
P.epresentatives  on  S.  1129. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey  in  the  chair)  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill 
iS.  1129)  for  the  relief  of  Demetra  Lani 
.•\ngelopoulos  which  was.  on  page  1,  line  8. 
after  "Act",  insert:  "Provided,  That  the 
brothers  or  sisters  of  the  beneficiai-y  shall 
not.  by  reason  of  such  relationship,  be 
accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or  status 
under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act". 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  October  19,  1967,  the  Senate 
passed  S.  1129,  to  facilitate  the  admission 
into  the  United  States  of  the  adopted 
daughter  of  a  U.S.  citizen. 

On  May  21,  1968.  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives passed  S.  1129  with  an 
amendment  to  deny  future  benefits  un- 


SUPPLEMENT  OF  LAWS  RELATING 
TO  CERTAIN  INDIAN  LANDS 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 157. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  joint  res- 
olution (S.J.  Res.  157)  to  supplement 
Public  Law  87-734  and  Public  Law  87- 
735  which  took  title  to  certain  lands  in 
the  Lower  Brule  and  Crow  Creek  Indian 
Reservations,  which  was  to  strike  out  the 
preamble. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  House  has  amended  this 
joint  resolution  by  striking  from  it  all 
of  the  "whereas"  clauses,  which  con- 
tained a  recital  of  the  actions  leading  up 
to  the  payments  of  Lower  Brule  and 
Crow  Creek  Indians  for  lands  acquired 
for  the  Big  Bend  Dam  and  Reservoir. 
The  amendment  does  not  affect  the  oper- 
ative provision  of  the  resolution  which 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  pay  for  certain  non-Indian  interests 
in  the  lands  taken  for  the  dam.  There  is 
no  objection  to  the  amendment  since  it 


COMMITTEE    MEETING    DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  B'YRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until  12 
o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
5  o'clock  and  7  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Tuesday. 
July  9.  1968,  at  12  noon. 
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Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  July  8.  1968: 

National  Labor  Relations  Boabo 

Howard  Jenkins.  Jr  .  of  Colorado,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Labor  RelaUons 
Board  for  the  term  of  5  years  expiring  August 
27.  1973.  reappointment. 

Post  Omce  Department 

Victor  Prenkll.  of  Maryland,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Advlsf  ry  Board  for  the  Post  OfBce 
Department,  vice  Fred  Gates,  resigned. 
In  the  Air  Pobce 

The  following  persons  for  appol;itment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force.  In  the  grades  indi- 
cated, under  the  provisions  of  section  8284. 
UUe  10.  United  States  Code,  with  a  view  to 
designation  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8067.  UUe  10.  United  States  Code,  to  perform 
the  duties  indicated,  and  with  dates  of  rank 
to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 

Pore*: 

To  be  captain  {Medical) 

Williams.  Robert  X  .  PV3140939. 

To  be  captains  (Dental) 

Jones,  Thomas  M. 

Lee.  Kenneth  E. 

Moskowlcz.  Donald  G  .  PV31684H. 

Noderer.  William  H. 

Ryan,  Doran  E. 

Wright.  Gordon  L. 

To  be  first   lieutenants    {Dental) 

Erlckaon.  Leon  H  .  PV3I67804. 

Staup.  James  C  .  Jr.,  PV3187996. 

Toole.  Ronald  J 

Subject  to  medical  quallflcaUon  and  sub- 
ject to  designation  as  dlstlnguUhed  gradu- 
ates, the  following  students  of  the  Air  Force 
Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps  for  appoint- 
ment m  the  Regular  Air  Force,  in  the  grade 
of  second  lieutenant,  under  the  provisions  of 
section  21'>6.  Utle  10,  United  States  Code, 
with  d.ites  of  rank  to  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force: 
Blankenshlp.  Douglas  Nagel,  Steven  R. 


W 

Cardona.  Ramon  A. 
Chrlstensen.  Peter  K 
Colvm.  Felix  N.,  Jr. 
Faust.  Michael  L. 
Ferentchak.  Gary  L. 
Groves.  Anthony  W 
Jennings,  Richard  D 
Mathers.  James  I 


Sanderson,  John  R. 
Schell,  John  A. 
Scobey.  David  L. 
Shupe,  Dwlght  A. 
Starch.  Michael  W 
Thompson.  James  R. 
Timko.  Lawrence  J. 
Voss,  Michael 
Wamstad.  Robert  C. 


McCracken.  Michael  S.Warner.  George  R. 
Bdlnze.  Lonnle  C.  White.  Samuel  3.,  Jr. 

Moreland.  Calvin  L.      Zorn.  Thomas  O  .  Jr. 

The  following- named  offlcers  for  promotion 
In  the  Regular  Air  Force,  under  the  appro- 
priate provisions  of  chapter  835,  Utle  10, 
United  States  Code,  as  amended.  All  offlcers 
are  subject  to  physical  examination  required 
by  law : 

In  the  Ant  Force 

LINE  or  the   air   rORCE 

Lieutenant  colonel  to  colonel 

Arendhofr,  Gerhard  R  .  22628. 

Abraham.  Jake  L..  48769. 

Abrams.  Seymour.  48776. 

Adams,  Samuel  B..  Jr  ,  16867. 

Adklns  George  M,  35112. 

Ahem,  Timothy  I..  17198. 

Allen.  Hubert  E..  11549 

Alven,  Harold  P..  11965. 

Anderson,  Charles  T  .  52094. 

Anderson.  James  E..  35775. 

Anderson,  James  M  .  16515. 

Andlng.  Marvin  E  .  16026. 

Andre,  Daniel,  35425. 

Andrews,  Gordon  J..  14431. 

Anthony.  Henry  S  Jr..  35739. 

Armstrong.  Clyde  W..  35714. 

Aahworth.  Kenton  L..  12536. 

Avery.  Charles  J.,  16877. 


Backman.  Van  N  .  35127 
Badger.  William  D.  Jr..  16004. 
Bagley.  James  M  Jr..  35708. 
Bailey.  Bernard  L  .  34561. 
Bailey.  Clarence  E  .  35116 
Bailey.  Robert  L.  Jr  ,  35188. 
Baker.  Paul  Jr..  16795. 
BiUdwln.  Richard  A  .  18262. 
Barber.  William  E  ,  35164. 
Barker.  Dorsey  G  .  16151. 
Barr.  Thomas  A.,  14509. 
Barry.  Learned  W  ,  15627. 
Bauman,  Ray  W.,  14721. 
Baxter,  James  M  .  15301.. 
Bayer,  Ralph  R  .  33335. 
Bean,  James  E..  35014. 
Beardsley.  Orvllle  D  .  34690. 
Beaty.  Herman  S..  35380. 
Behan,  Frank  J  ,  34483. 
Btlnhorn,  Leo  J  .  52000. 
Bellamy.  Jack  17089. 
Bennett.  Robert  A  .15312. 
Berger.  George  C  .  18105 
Bergeaon..  Charles  M..  52213. 
Berthelsen.  Alvln  L.,  20046. 
Blely,  William  G..  35221. 
Bifford.  William  F  .  35496. 
Black.  David  P  .  12052 
Bledsoe.  Willis  H  .  48734. 
Blesae,  Frederick  C,  17010. 
Blood.  Kenneth  T.,  Jr.,  17037. 
Blue,  Alfred  D.,  17021 
Bogle.  Woodrow  W.,  35807. 
Bone.  George  W.,  Jr..  34933. 
Boosembark.  Franklin  K..  16276. 
Borchert.  David  W  .  14407. 
Botte.  David  A  ,  21799. 
Bottomly.  Heath.  15893. 
Bourcy.  Robert  A..  35339. 
Boutwell.  Harold  K..  15958. 
Bowers,  BernlceO..  16049. 
Bowers.  James  B..  15707. 
Bowman.  Patrick.  35652. 
Bozeman.  Earl  L..  21505. 
Brackley.  William  L..  09062. 
Bradley.  Ernest  E..  Jr.,  17177. 
Brandt,  George  W.  A.,  Jr..  14689. 

Brett.  Devol.  17000. 

Brewer.  Martin  H..  16827. 

Brlce.  Kenneth  B..  52142. 

Bridges.  Hollon  H..  16548. 

Briery.  Jack,  11513. 

Briscoe.  Francis  J.,  34721. 

Brockman,  Warren  D.,  11383. 

Brockwell,  Leslie  W.,  35128. 

Brooks.  Roberto.  16163. 

Brown^Jbert  J..  15246. 

Brqwrie^Roy  W  .51916 
funelle.  Albert  F..  52168. 

Bryant.  James  A..  52178. 

Bryant.  Melvln  H..  17125. 

Buchholz.  Donald  Q..  34936. 

Buckley,  Cornelius  E.,  14154. 

Buckley,  Robert  S..  33964. 

Bule.  James  C.  15442. 

Buinlcky,  Stanley  J  .  16684. 

Bumgarner.  James  M..  28162. 

Burch,  William  M..  Ill,  21449. 

Burdick,  Joseph  B  .  16328. 

Burgess.  John  R  .  22698. 

Burke,  John  T.,  15181. 

Bush.  Jesse  C.  Jr.,  16701. 

Buss,  David  H..  35493. 

Byerley.  Robert  T  .  34923, 

Cabin.  Joseph  E  .  23713. 

Cameron,  Louis  J  .  Jr..  17075. 

Camp.  Kenneth  B  .  35695. 

Campbell.  Earl  J..  14596. 

Cardln.  Philip  O..  15257. 

Carmen,  Edwin  E  .  35843. 

Casey.  James  F  .  23729. 

Castell,  Carleton  N..  52065. 

Castle,  Arnold  C.  26681. 

Caulfleld,  John  J..  33725. 

Chandler,  Richard  E,  35743. 

Chapman,  Andrew  J..  16679. 

Chapman,  Harry  M..  17164. 

Chealander.  Allan  B  .  51893. 

Cheatham,  Richard  R..  12777. 

Chlnnock.  Earl  H..  13158. 


Christopher.  Richard  S  .  16406. 
Clark.  Charles  V.  36523. 
Clark.  Roy  E..  16166. 
Clay.  Richard  L..  22647. 
Clemmons.  Billy.  35627. 
Clifford.  Paul  V..  15678. 
Cllnkscale.  Robert  M..  35625. 
Clugston.  Gerald  M..  51104. 
Coble.  Walter  M.,  12979. 
Coe,  Dewey  E..  25784. 
Coffee.  Richard,  J..  35839. 
Coffin.  Robert  A..  35753. 
Cofield.  WUUam  B.,  52225. 
CoJlette.  Robert  W  .  14612. 
Colllngs.  Kenneth  L..  14939. 
Collins,  David  C.  171931 
Collins,  Harold  E.,  17200. 
ColUns,  John  D.,  Jr.,  35720. 
Combe.  John,  lU,  12170. 
Confer,  Harold  E.,  35771. 
Oooch.  Robert  L.,  16229. 
Cook,  Archie  L..  22695. 
Cooley.  Mack  D..  48779. 
Cooper,  Dewey  G.,  18260. 
Cooper,  Joseph  D.,  25499. 
Corbell.  Ralph  P..  35868. 
Corcoran.  Joseph  B.,  13126. 
Com.  James  T.,  34470. 
Costello.  Benny  L..  35234. 
Cowln.  Robert  J.,  34906. 
Cowsert.  John  L..  34181. 
Cox.  George  P..  34586. 
Craig.  Robert  P.,  20649. 
Craig,  William  B..  16887. 
Cramer.  Darrell  S..  22758. 
Crampton,  William  C.  11087. 
Craycraft,  Ralph  E..  19531. 
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Westberg.  Leslie  J,.  35854. 
Wheless.  Ellis  J  .  15332. 
White.  Aliens.  51999. 
Whitley.  Albert  O.,  23707. 
Wiley.  Miles  C.  Jr..  17155. 
Wllhelm.  Andrew  C.  14181. 
Williams.  Arthur  P.,  14203. 
Williams.  Charles  E.,  Jr..  35214. 
Williams.  Donald  A..  26674. 
Williams,  Harry  E..  35129. 
Williams.  Wayland  W..  16072. 
Williamson,  ClilTord  B..  35593. 
Wilson.  Nelton  R,,  16677. 
Wilson.  Waring  W,.  12140. 
Wilt,  MarkE  ,  16556. 
Wolfe.  Donald  J..  15460. 
Wolfendon.  William.  32160. 
Wolfersperger.  Richard  B..  35432. 
Wood.  Jim  II,.  Oi*30H. 
Wood.  R     L..  23732. 
Woodward.  Ecli^ar  F  .  Ji ,.  33231. 
Wootten.  lidward,  20779. 
Worthlngton.  Joseph  A..  33140. 
Wright,  William  C.  1C623. 
Yeaton.  Carl  G,.  17099. 
Young.  Leroy  A..  35765. 
Young.  Robert  E..  Jr..  34935. 
Young.  Samuel  R..  35686. 

CHAPi.AlN8 

Paulk,  Ivan  L..  20853. 
Pullen  Oden  M,.  21859, 
Ptiseman.  Edmund  A..  21864. 
Splewak.  Stanley  W,.  48600. 
Tlnsley.  Ravniond  E..  25736. 
Wolk.  Henry  C  .  Jr..  24688. 
Woods.  Ransom  B..  Jr..  48577. 

DENTAL  CORPS 

BergmaniJ.  Robert  W.,  21764. 
Cornyn,  John.  27632. 
Cox,  John.  25664. 
Crouse.  Vance  L..  26735. 
Davis.  Edward  E..  29299. 
Dlrlam.  James  H..  21765. 
Doran.  Arthur  S.,  19960. 
Gruber.  Haskell.  55771. 
Hagen.  Sidney  A..  23178. 
Jakob.  Robert  H.,  20832. 
Kolodny.  Stanley  C.  27981. 
Rvan.  Robert  L..  20061. 
Schilb.  Ensile  I..  Jr..  21732. 
Senn.  William  W.,  18941. 
Sundberg.  Paul  V,.  Jr  .  19846. 
Sznyd,  Luclan,  19621. 
Woodward.  Hubert  W..  22977. 

MEDICAL    CORPS 

Bralliar.  Max  B.,  26468. 
Graf.  John  E,.  22967. 
Harmon.  John  B,,  24214. 
Sanford.  William  G..  23107. 
Wheaton,  Jerrold  L.  29472. 

NURSE    CORPS 

Balcutte.  Alice  R..  22026. 
Clark.  Leota  H..  21095. 
Deegan.  Florence  I..  21014. 
Duplease.  Margaret  L,.  21180. 
Echols.  Hilda  R..  21037. 
Fannin,  Juanita  E..  21176, 
Jones.  Inez  L,.  21 164. 
Russell,  Georgeann  £..  21132. 
Rydzewski.  Helen  A..  21171. 

MEDICAL    SERVICE    CORPS 

Black.  WUbert  A  .  21629. 
Conrad.  Michael  M,.  48903. 
Duquette.  Louis  P  .  48910. 
Dykstra.  John  J..  21634. 
Hahn.  George  L..  19479. 
Haigler.  Steven  V  .  Jr..  21638. 
Holllday.  Robert  L,.  21633. 
Howell,  Louis  G..  19500. 
Hunter.  John  H,.  19530. 
Schirmer,  Walter  D..  55323. 
Zlnnemann,  George,  21644. 

VETERINARY    CORPS 

Grlflln.  Thomas  P,  23217. 

BIOMEDICAL    SCIENCES    COUPS 

Geary,  John  M.,  19489. 
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second  lieutenant  to  first  lieutenant 
Abbe,  Charles  J..  3160480. 
Abela,  Alexander  A..  3174519. 
Abrams,  Predrlc  L.,  3177377. 
Abrams,  Kenneth  H..  Jr.,  3163146. 
Adams,  Henry  R..  3170662. 
Adams,  Jack  L,,  3174731. 
Adams,  John  W..  3172214. 
Adams,  Thomas  L.,  3153390. 
Aitken,  Douglas  B.,  3175859. 
Alexander,  Thomas  W.,  3157364. 
Alexander,  Wal  D.,  Jr..  3171970. 
Alison,  Thomas  M.,  3184176. 
.Mien,  James  D..  3157682. 
Allen,  Mervln  B..  3162834. 
.Mllson,  John  P.,  3170976. 
Altman,  Etsel  W.,  3149566. 
.\madltz,  Carl  W..  3175860. 
Ammon,  Robert  V.,  3174732. 
Andersen,  Dennis  L..  3153168. 
.\nderson,  Donald  M.,  3168838. 
Anderson,  James  C  3176506. 
Anderson,  Michael  E.,  3173575. 
Anderson,  Robert  M..  3171442. 
Anderson,  Roger  L.,  3168963. 
Anderson,  William  B..  3162887. 
Ankeney,  Lawrence  A.,  3175861. 
Arnn,  Edward  L.,  Jr.,  8159680. 
Aschenbrenner.  Gerald  A.,  3160668. 
Ascher,  David  P,.  3174924. 
Atkinson,  Lynn  A.,  3162973. 
Atwell,  Donald  C,  3176409. 
Aubey.  James  A.,  3162595. 
Auerbach,  Karl,  3174225. 
\ustln,  Douglas  G..  3175264. 
.\youb,  Fred  M.,  3153678. 
Babbitt,  Clayt  M.,  Jr„  3170634. 
Bacha,  George  T.,  Jr..  3173676. 
Bachelder,  Jon  P.,  3160996. 
Bacon,  Clyde  J..  3163893. 
Badgett,  William  R.,  3173631. 
Baer,  James  D.,  3164213. 
Baer.  Keith  D.,  170704. 
Baker,  William  A.,  3153227. 
Baldwin,  David  L.,  3168657. 
Baldwin,  Ronald  L.,  8176205. 
Bandy,  John  W.,  3170928. 
Barbara,  Johnny  L.,  3175628. 
Barham,  John  B..  3169199. 
Barnes.  James  E,.  3169616. 
Bamett.  Francis  V.,  Jr.,  3130610. 
Barrett,  Thomas  P.,  Jr.,  3162605 
Barrlneau,  Tim  W..  8175984. 
Bartels.  Richard  L.,  3176729. 
Barthel.  David  H.,  3170664. 
Bartholomew,  Raymond  Jr.,  3175730. 
Barton.  James  R.,  3173013. 
Bash.  James  C.  3162675. 
Battlsta.  Robert  R  .  3176988. 
Bauer,  Ra>Tnond  P.,  3177244. 
Bauernfeind.  Robert  A.,  3163555. 
Bean.  Richard  D.,  3168945. 
Beard.  Donaldson  E.,  3171034. 
Beckcom,  Edwin  A.,  HI,  3176413. 
Bender,  William  C  3176414. 
Bennett,  Robert  E..  3173610. 
Bergeman,  Gerald  M..  3163406. 
Bergstrom.  Donald  J.,  3170539. 
Bestlc.  John  B,,  Jr..  3163962. 
Bexfleld,  James  N  ,  3174470. 
Bilbrey.  George  R.,  3162179. 
Blnkowskl,  Richard  D..  3170540. 
Bishop,  Richard  J..  Jr..  3152940. 
Blackshear,  David  L.,  3173082. 
Blair,  George  R,.  Jr..  3151044. 
Bogard,  Lonnle  P.,  8161272. 
Bohm,  Norrls  A..  3163387. 
Bonnot,  Mark  M.,  3173736. 
Boone,  Allen  W,,  3171300. 
Borglet,  Barry  L.,  3163192. 
Bouma,  Eugene  F.,  3176864. 
Bourn,  Frank  D.,  3173306. 
Bouterse,  James  A.,  3158128. 
Boyd,  George  V.,  in,  3174738. 
Boyer,  Terry  L.,  3153642. 
Boyken,  Jeffrey  W.,  3172612. 
Bradley,  Gary  M.,  3177097. 
Bragaw.  Paul  H..  3169382. 
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Brakas,  Martin  J  ,  3170542. 
Brambilla,  Walter  J,,  3173577. 
Branch,  Robert  C,  III,  3149449. 
Bratton,  Jimmle  L.,  3166567. 
Breedlove.  Phillip  G.,  3163322. 
Bremer,  John  R..  3177286, 
Bretz,  Ralph  J,  Jr.,  3172559. 
Brlnker,  Jack  A.,  3170667. 
Brlttingham,  James  H,.  3162980. 
Broers,  Wesley  N,,  3158504. 
Brodrlck,  Michael  A.,  3177314. 
Brokaw.  David  P.,  3163296. 
Brook.  Garv  W..  3161465. 
Broughton.  Rollin  C.  Jr.,  3170708. 
Brower,  Gary  M,,  3176255. 
Brown,  Durward  D..  3159948. 
Brown,  James  S..  3173486, 
Brown,  Kurt  H.,  3160410. 
Brown,  Nelson  C,  3176911. 
Brown,  Stanley  R..  3153235. 
Brown,  Stephen  W..  3174052. 
Brown,  William  R.,  3152342. 
Browning,  Richard  R,.  Ill,  3176317. 
Brubaker,  David  B,.  3162190. 
Bryner,  Glenn  H.,  3170546. 
Bubel,  John  P.,  3174526. 
Buchanan.  James  P.,  3162238. 
Buck,  Donald  L,,  3171445. 
Buckellew,  William  R.,  3176420. 
Bump.  David  G.,  3169563. 
Burchfield,  Daniel  R.,  3163610, 
Burke,  Roger  L.,  3168899. 
Burns,  James  S.,  3174392. 
Burns.  Melvin  W..  3174284, 
Burr,  Hiram  H.,  Jr.,  3176421. 
Burrow,  Jerry  G.,  3170509. 
Burrows,  William  E.,  3172294. 
Butler,  Randolph  E.,  3168928. 
Caffo,  John  A.,  3171671. 
Cahill,  Lawrence  J.,  Jr..  3174077. 
Callens,  Pierre  A.,  3163494. 
Campbell,  Ivan  J.,  3148998. 
Canavera,  Stephen  A.,  3173423. 
Caplo,  Ralph  J..  3174079. 
Capps,  Thomas  E..  3174742. 
Caracclolo,  Raymond  P..  3177046. 
Cardwell,  Thomas  A.,  Ill,  3176423. 
Carlisle,  Lee  R..  3170649. 
Carney,  James  P.,  Jr.,  3176365. 
Carothers.  Harry  H..  Ill,  3161675. 
Carpenter.  Michael  P..  3173612. 
Carpenter,  Newton  I..  Jr.,  3163576. 
Carrlger.  Henry  N.,  3183711. 
Carroll.  James  G.,  3157883. 
Carter.  David  E.,  3174745. 
Carter,  James  L.,  Jr.,  3134016. 
Carter,  Thomas  W.,  3162898. 
Casey,  Jerome  C  3149176. 
Caso,  John,  3183712. 
Gates,  Robert  L.,  81478. 
Caulev,  Robert  P.,  3174630. 
Cavanaugh,  Michael  E..  3183713. 
Cesarottl.  William  L.,  3172203. 
Chamberlln.  Frederick  D.,  3170551. 
Chapman,  George  W.,  Jr.,  3174747. 
Chavez,  Gary  A.,  3152190. 
Chenoweth,  John  L..  3161051. 
Christian,  James  B.,  3097287. 
Christian,  James  W.,  3171245. 
Chronlster,  Richard  D.,  Jr.,  3175466. 
Church.  David  L.,  3176776. 
Ciolli.  Michael  A.,  3161217. 
Cirlno,  Alan  R..  3171306. 
Clamon.  James  A,.  3170673. 
Clark,  Howard  A..  3152756. 
Clark.  Terrv  A.,  3174082. 
Clark,  William  N..  3153045. 
Claxon,  L\Tin  R.,  3159182. 
Cleland.  Thomas  E..  Jr.,  3173373. 
Clem.  Ralph  S.,  3171246. 
Cllppinger,  William  C,  Jr.,  3173815. 
Clouse,  Gary  K.,  3172033. 
Coalrley.  Wayne  C.  3151669. 
Cockerman,  Warren  E.,  3159204. 
Cogbum,  Thomas  M..  3176614. 
Coglltore,  Sebastian  P.,  3174177. 
Cole,  Alvin  J.,  Ill,  3170674. 
Coleman,  Kenneth  L..  3183715. 
Collins,  James  W.,  Jr..  3152325. 
Collins,  William  E.,  3174475. 


Congdon,  John  P.,  3152397. 
Conn,  Richard  D.,  3183716. 
Connor,  Michael  A..  3171481. 
Conrad,  Wilkinson  G..  IV,  3171672. 
Cook,  Charles  H.,  3170676. 
Cook.  Thomas  W.,  3162500. 
Cook,  William  S.,  3177116. 
Cooper,  Wallac  E.,  Jr.,  3177319. 
Coordes,  Heinz  E.,  3171387. 
Cope,  Robert  S.,  3175260. 
Cordon,  Shelby  N.,  3151705. 
Core,  Boyce  R.,  3173649. 
Cormier,  Joseph  P..  3170677. 
Cornelius,  Johnnie  C,  3153316. 
Cosgrave.  Richard  C,  3175107. 
Coughenour,  Richard.  3171558. 
Coullahan,  Richard.  3174178. 
Couringlon.  Felix  N.,  3175400. 
Cox.  Edward  L.,  Jr..  3176700. 
Crabtree,  William  H,.  3119184. 
Craig,  William  E.,  3177358. 
Crandall,  Richard  W..  3162795. 
Creasy,  Eddie  C,  3176779. 
Crews,  John  H.,  Ill,  3153586. 
Crick,  Maxle  E.,  3176092. 
Crombie,  Alan  C,  3174590. 
Crow,  Thomas  R.,  3175911. 
Cuniff,  Robert  E.,  3171644. 
Curtln.  Garv  L.,  3173179. 
Daday,  John  E.,  3157822. 
Dahl,  Francis  W.,  Jr..  3161142. 
Daly,  Peter  P.,  3157468. 
Dangelo,  George  A.,  3175661. 
Daniel,  Harold  L.,  3157376. 
Danielson,  Benjamin  P.,  3173661. 
Dare,  Franklin  M,.  3149101. 
Daub,  Arthur  D.,  3172495. 
Daugherty,  William  S.,  3171040. 
Davids,  John  H,,  3176921. 
Davis,  Joe  A.,  3161356. 
Davis,  John  S.,  3159205. 
Davis.  Louie  D.,  Jr.,  3169241. 
Davison,  Geoffrey  R.,  3152290. 
Dawson,  David  L.,  3158516. 
Dean,  WUUam  C,  3152246. 
Dean,  WlUle  J.,  Jr..  3153340. 
Decker,  Donald  C  3172595. 
Deerr,  Milton  C,  3158881. 
Delnleln,  Christopher  J.,  3175248. 
Dekay.  Kenneth  B..  Jr..  3162906. 
Delaney.  James  T..  3159624. 
Delia,  Michael  D.,  3174536. 
Dellermann.  Prank  J.,  3171673. 
Delong,  Leslie  G.,  Jr.,  3171159. 
Dement,  Larry  D.,  3163442. 
Denchy.  Thomas  J.,  3170558. 
Denton,  Michael  R.,  3162574. 
Desbrlsay,  Thomas  D.,  3175611. 
Devolltes,  Philip  J.,  3176429. 
Devoss.  Richard  A.,  3173180. 
Diamond.  Thomas  E.,  3160009. 
Dillard.  Charles  W..  3170559. 
Dirks,  David  M.,  3134217. 
Dlx,  Louis  O.,  3170660. 
Dixon,  John  K..  Jr.,  3170720. 
DonneUy,  John  J.,  3149457. 
Doornbos,  James  S.,  3159042. 
Dose.  Daniel  C,  3150948. 
Doss.  Glen  P.,  3162624. 
Drew,  Ernest  R..  in,  3149638. 
DrlsklU,  Charles  R..  3152383. 
Drummond,  John  R.,  3175406. 
Drury,  Richard  S..  3171207. 
Ducharme.  Richard  E,,  3170563. 
Duffy,  Charles  G,.  in,  3173121. 
Duggar,  Leon  C.  3170664. 
DumvlUe,  James  C,  3171562. 
Dunlap,  Samuel  C,  IV,  3177234. 
Dye,  John  M.,  3174676. 
Eades.  John  M..  3177051. 
Eardley,  Kenneth  S.,  81479. 
Eavenson.  Thomas  J.,  Jr..  3159206. 
Ebert,  Gary  R..  3177367. 
Ecker.  Leroy  G..  3159628. 
Eddy  Frederick  J.,  3174182. 
Edmondson,  Hobdy,  J.,  3153639. 
Edwards,  Carl  E..  Jr.,  3183772. 
Edwards,  Edgar  C  3160072. 
Edwards,  George  L.  3183766. 
Edwards.  Kenneth  C.  3170793. 
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Edwards,  Robert  If..  31706«6. 
Edwards,  William  V..  Ill,  3161350. 
Elchenfeldt,  Donald  R..  3164344. 
Eldrldge,  Frederic  O..  3170567. 
Elliott.  Alton  L  ,  3151985. 
Elliott.  Harry  W.,  3150689 
Elliott.  Richard  C  .  3153249. 
EU18.  Leon  F..  Jr..  3171887. 
Ellison,  Roberts  H  ,  3163166. 
Embert.  Paul  3  ,  Jr  .  3183710. 
Engelke,  Roy  M.,  3170568. 
Engel.  William  M..  3163575. 
Ennls.  Carl  A..  3176998. 
Epperson.  William  L..  3152475. 
Etherldge,  William  R  .  3161889. 
Eto.  Marshall  A..  3158434. 
Ewen.  Robert  1 .  3173272. 
Ezell,  John  J.,  3162383. 
Pager.  Harry  O..  Jr..  3153730. 
Paltlsko.  Robert  A..  3174613. 
Farless.  Luther  J.,  Jr.,  3163546. 
Parrell.  Kevin  B..  3172789. 
Farrow.  Willie  L  .  3154108. 
Pauske.  James  H..  3152014. 
Feather.  Oerald  B.  3133560. 
Featherston.  Fielding  W..  in,  3174907. 
Fegter.  Oerald  L..  3153028. 
Pehftr,  Theodore  M..  3175915. 
Felgert.  David  J  .  3161488. 
Pelngold.  Robert  S  .  3158262. 
Peldt.  William  E.  3170655. 
Felton.  Charles  M  .  Jr.,  3162037. 
Ferrlola,  Cons  J.,  Jr.,  3175916. 
Flchter.  George  M..  3174230. 
Flegel.  John  L..  3176435. 
Plnan,  Edward  J..  3171647. 
Plnley,  Thonaas  C  ,  3183720. 
Plasch.  Jerald  A  ,  3161288. 
Flock,  George.  3160075. 
Florell,  John  M..  3172790. 
Floyd.  Thomas  W  .  81467. 
Pord.  Bernard  R.,  3174363. 
Ford,  Richard  E.,  3172498. 
Ford.  Ronald  H.,  3171 178. 
Porker,  Alan  M.,  3172664. 
Porkner.  Rodney  J  .  3154164. 
Fosnot.  Robert  G..  3154114. 
Fountain.  William  L.,  Jr..  3173659. 
Fowler.  WlUlam  H..  3174365. 
Frady.  Jerry  P.,  3163375. 
Preemaa,  Charles  H.,  3176439. 
Freeman,  James  A..  3171599. 
Prlesz.  Ronald  W.,  3173820. 
Prlskl.  Michael  P  .  3176999. 
Fritz,  Robert  W.,  3170573. 
Puge.  Robert  C.  3174231. 
Fuhrman,  Peter  J.,  3170940. 
Fuller,  James  L.,  3152768. 
Gaines,  Lewis  B.,  3172921. 
Galusha.  Brian  W..  3174408. 
Gander,  Leroyce  J.,  3170679. 
Garlng.  John  J..  3163446. 
Garrldo.  Manuel  W.,  3174187. 
Gates,  Stephen  C.  3171396. 
Gazzo,  Joseph  A.,  Jr..  3171934. 
Gelb.  Lanny  R..  3177452. 

German.  John  D..  Jr..  3177203. 

Gibbons.  Edwin  M..  3161981. 

Glberson.  Kenneth  L..  3183721. 

Gibson.  Richard  L.,  3172952. 

Gleleghem.  Ronald  A..  3173492. 

Gilbert,  OUn  E.,  Jr..  3163168. 

Gill,  Dunlel  E.,  3170577. 

GUI,  Joseph  K.,  3174542. 

GlllUand,  Roy  A..  Jr.,  3175828. 

Gleason.  Bruce  A..  3150009. 

Gledhlll.  James  H..  3153637. 

Glenn.  William  L.,  Jr  .  3162040. 

Gluntz.  Thomas  A.,  3175714. 

Goebel,  Richard  H..  3176168. 

Gogoeba.  Crest  R..  3174486. 

Gonser.  Edward  R.,  3170660. 

Goodenough,  Robert  D.,  3162257. 

Goodson,  Woodrow  W.,  Jr..  3176169. 

Goodwyn,  Howard  M.,  Jr.,  3154490. 

Gopon.  Leon  M.,  3158532. 

Gordon.  Clarence  L..  II,  3175538. 

Gordon,  John  B..  3172372. 


Goreckl.  Joseph  D..  3175539. 
Goza.  Granville  B..  in,  3177416. 
Grace  Ellis  E,  3170578. 
Graham,  Alan  C,  Jr.,  3174487. 
Grant,  Robert  R..  3153046. 
Gray,  Jerry  W.,  3174757. 
Greer,  Wade  A..  3176630. 
Gregory,  David  C.  3153438. 
Gregory,  Harry  L.,  Jr.,  3176171. 
Gregory.  Leo  T..  3171713. 
Griffith.  Charles  R..  3162013. 
Grimm,  David  M.,  3173434. 
Gross.  Bernard  K.,  3153653. 
Grullkowskl.  Tbaddeus,  3154028. 
Guenther,  Joel  A.,  3174193. 
Gunderson,  Edwin  G.,  3177289. 
Gunnln.  William  W..  3161983. 
Gustafson.  Kenneth  D.,  3159783. 
Guy,  Robert  E  ,  H,  3153341. 
Hachmann,  Grant  S.,  3172669. 
Hale.  Robert  B..  3154222. 
HiUe,  Samuel,  Jr.,  3133435. 
Hall,  Albert  S..  III.  3162779. 
Hall.  Robert  J..  3183725, 
Hamilton,  John  E.,  3173823. 
Hanchey,  Jerry  L..  3158367. 
Hane,  James  L.,  3170513. 
Hansen,  Terrell  W.,  3162801. 
Hanson,  Hans  E.,  3173635. 
Hanson,  Raymond  M.,  3157574. 
Harrison,  Paul  W.,  Jr.,  3175690. 
Harborth,  Nelson  L..  3176702. 
Harden.  Michael  A..  3171981. 
Harr.  James  E.,  Jr.,  3159966. 
Harrlgan.  David  S..  3168970. 
Harriman.  Roy  E.,  3176011. 
Harris,  Donald  R..  3158459. 
H.irrlson.  Stephen  E..  3159411. 
Hatch,  Fletcher  A.,  HI.  3154165. 
Hatfield.  Roger  A..  3170583. 
Havlland.  Richard  L..  Jr..  3161677. 
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OUR  DEBT  TO  GUTENBERG 


HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

OP    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  July  8,  1968 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, a  most  interesting  editorial  con- 
cerning the  debt  oup'Sge  owes  to  Johann 
Gutenberg,  the  inventor  of  movable 
tvpe  was  published  in  the  Washington 
Sunday  Ster  of  July  7,  1968. 1  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  editorial  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
OUR  Age  OvkTES  a  Debt  to  Johann  Gutenberg 


Printing  In  varlou.s  parts  of  the  earth  is 
older  than  the  written  records  that  would 
tell  us  accurately  how  old  it  Is.  The  Baby- 
lonians and  Sumerlans  printed  on  clay  with 
cylinder  seals.  The  Egyptians  printed  de- 
signs on  cotton  and  so  did  the  Peruvians 
from  before  the  coming  of  the  Incas.  The 
Chinese  not  only  printed  on  paper  as  well 
as  on  fabric,  but  they  printed  words  as  well 
as  designs,  the  earliest  of  their  printing  dat- 
ing from  the  8th  century  B.C.  and  consisting 
o:  Buddhist  charms  said  to  have  had  a  press 
run  of  1 .000.000. 

The  Chinese,  however,  were  prevented  by 
their  alphabet — or  bv  the  lack  of  one — and 
by  their  love  for  beautiful  calligraphy  from 
developing  printing  into  the  engine  of  prog- 
ress and  peril  It  has  been  In  the  West. 

In  the  West  It  all  began  In  the  German 
city  of  Mainz,  which  has  Just  opened  a  year- 
long celebration  in  honor  of  its  most  famous 
son,  Johann  Gutenberg,  who  died  there  500 
years  ago.  In  February.  1468.  Mainz  does  well 
to  honor  Us  son  and  the  rest  of  us  do  well 
to  recollect  the  monumental  contribution  of 
the  printer  of  Maine  to  all  of  subsequent 
history.  Subsequent  history.  Indeed.  Is  im- 
possible to  conceive  without  Gutenberg's 
Invention  of  printing.  Beginning  with  the 
^reat  Gutenberg  Bible  itself  and  rvmnlng  on 
through  the  works  of  Galileo,  the  French 
Encyclopedia,  the  American  Constitution, 
the  Communist  Manifesto  and  Meln  Kampf. 
all  of  that  subsequent  history  has  been  and 
is  still  being  shaped  by  the  written  word  in 
ways  that  were  slmirty  Impossible  In  all  the 
ages  of  man's  existence  before  the  mld-15th 
century.  The  "Gutenberg  Galaxy"  Is  the 
universe  we  live  in. 

When  Gutenberg,  at  about  the  age  of  40. 
set  out  to  print  a  Bible,  there  was  available 
to  him  one  of  the  four  essential  elements 
needed.  That  was  paper,  which  had  at  last 
become  as  economically  possible  in  Europe 
as  papyrus  had  been  In  ancient  Egypt.  It 
was  up  to  the  self-apprenticed  printer  to 
Invent  the  rest,  and  he  did. 

His  best  known  contribution,  of  course, 
was  movable  type.  Just  before  Gutenberg 
there  had  been  "block  books,"  much  like  the 
Chinese  examples.  One  page  was  printed  from 
one  block  of  wood.  In  which  the  text  was 
carved  backwards,  ns  In  a  mirror  Image. 
Movable  type  changed  the  nature  of  printing 
completely.  It  was  the  first  embodiment  of 


the  principle  upon  which  all  of  modern  In- 
dustry rests:  mass  production  through  the 
assembly  of  Interchangeable  parts  designed 
and  made  for  precision  fit.  Gutenberg's  mov- 
able type,  with  each  letter  Independent  of 
and  Interchangeable  with  the  others,  pointed 
the  Western  economy  toward  Ell  Whitney's 
Interchangeable  rifle  parts  and  toward  the 
assembly  lines  of  Detroit. 

Gutenberg  also  invented  a  proper  printing 
Ink  and  a  printing  press  quite  different  from 
the  various  presses  then  available  in  Europe, 
those  used  for  wine,  cheese  and  book-bind- 
ing. Other  presses  had  a  single,  up-and-down 
action.  Gutenberg's,  In  order  to  make  printing 
feasible,  had  a  double  action:  up-and-down 
for  the  pressure  and  in-and-out  for  the  feed- 
ing of  paper,  the  two  notions  completely  co- 
ordinated. Again,  this  earliest  of  modern 
machines  has  cast  a  long  shadow  into  the  in- 
dustrial age. 

Almost  In  passing,  the  perfection  of  the 
printed  book  also  gave  great  impetus  to  the 
development  of  the  printing  image  as  a  work 
of  art.  Gutenberg's  Bible  was  'illuminated" 
by  hand  in  the  manner  of  the  manuscript 
Bibles  it  was  replacing.  The  idea  there  was 
Etrictlv  commercial.  The  printer  and  his 
financial  backers  kept  their  secret  carefully 
and  aimed  to  sell  their  Bible  as  the  genuine, 
handcopied  article.  Almost  at  once,  however, 
printed  books  became  adorned  with  wood- 
cuts and  engravings,  followed  soon  by  etch- 
ings. In  every  case  the  new  method  was 
developed  for  economic  reasons  of  cheap- 
ness and  speed,  motives  which  later  pro- 
duced the  lithograph  and  the  slik-screen 
print.  Yet  in  every  case  the  new  substitute 
revealed  distinctive  characteristics  of  its  own 
that  have  caused  them  all  to  remain  as  avail- 
able alternatives  to  the  artist-printmaker. 
Artists  today  make  woodcuts  and  engravings 
exactly  as  they  were  made  in  Gutenberg's 
time. 

In  the  sadly  familiar  pattern  of  so  many 
revolutionary  Inventions,  Gutenberg's  press 
and  the  superb  quality  of  his  printing  availed 
him  little  beyond  the  Joy  of  successful  dis- 
covery. He  ran  out  of  money.  His  backers 
moved  In,  took  over  the  work  and  made  a 
fortune  out  of  Gutenberg's  genius.  The 
master  printer  himself,  in  his  late  sixties,  en- 
tered the  court  of  the  archbishop  of  Mainz, 
with  a  fixed  allowance  of  grain  and  wine  and 
a  suit  of  livery  once  a  year.  He  died  in  that 
service,  aged  '70.  Once  again  the  first  great 
printer  adumbrated  the  future  of  many, 
many  publishing  ventures:  namely,  financial 
trouble. 

Though  he  died,  in  effect,  on  welfare,  albeit 
the  higher  welfare,  Johann  Gutenberg's  im- 
mortality was  established  even  before  he 
died.  Printers  sprang  Into  business  elsewhere 
in  Germany,  In  the  Lowlands,  In  Italy  and, 
with  William  Caxton,  in  England.  In  Italy 
the  rediscovery  of  classical  antiquity  may 
very  well  have  been  the  occasion  of  the 
Renaissance.  But  In  the  North  of  Europe  a 
Renaisbance  as  profound  In  Its  analysis  of 
contemporary  society  and  as  far-reaching 
in  Its  effects  upon  that  society  came  out  of 
Gutenberg's  presses. 

Less  than  half  a  century  after  his  death 
the  Protestant  Reformation  was  in  full  cry 
all  over  Europe,  a  movement  which  counts 
as  one  of  its  prime  sources  the  simple  fact 
that  the  Bible  had  become  everywhere  avail- 
able.  Tharks    to   Gutenberg,    thousands   of 


Christians  came  for  the  first  time  into  direct 
contact  with  their  own  religious  beginnings. 
Prom  that  shock  of  recognition  many  turned 
in  revulsion  from  what  Christianity  had  been 
made  Into  by  Its  feudal  lords  spiritual  and 
temporal. 

It  Is  always  easy  to  overestimate  the  civiliz- 
ing effects  of  any  historical  development. 
The  savage  always  remains  beneath  the  city 
clothes  and  the  courtly  manners.  It  is  also 
true  that — as  implied  In  some  of  the  exam- 
ples of  world-shaking  books  noted  earlier- 
printing  Itself  may  be  used  for  savage  as  well 
as  civilizing  purposes.  Nevertheless,  in  sev- 
eral Important  senses,  the  perfection  of 
printing  and  its  subsequent  incorporation 
into  the  social  structure  provided  the  final 
and  perhaps  the  greatest  step  in  the  taming 
of  European  man.  The  Europeans,  in  con- 
trast to  the  Romans  before  them  and  the 
Americans  after  them,  began  life  as  savages 
and  retained  many  savage  characteristics  for 
centuries.  Printing  opened  to  Europeans  gen- 
erally the  life  of  the  mind  and  made  avail- 
able generally  that  criticism  of  the  social 
order  without  which  all  progress  is  impos- 
sible. 

For  the  highest  concerns  of  the  human 
mind,  for  the  poetry  of  the  human  spirit. 
for  the  Instant  knowledge  of  affairs  near  and 
far.  for  trade,  for  politics,  for  science  and 
industry,  we  are  all  in  the  debt  of  Johann 
Gutenberg. 

Eric  Gill,  who,  among  other  things,  was 
one  of  the  finest  printers  of  this  century, 
displayed  an  epigraph  for  his  trade  which 
ended    with    complete    Justification    of    the 

line:  .    _.  , 

'Friend,  you  stand  on  sacred  ground:  This 
Is  a  Printing  Office." 


THE  PIPELINE  IN  U.S.  FOREIGN  AID 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  8,  1968 
Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  submit  the  excellent  corre- 
spondence of  two  highly  competent  col- 
leagues and  friends,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  Congressman  Thomas 
Morgan,  chairman  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Florida,  Congressman  Paul  G. 
Rogers  of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee,  and  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee: 

July  3. 1968. 
Dear  CotiEAOUi :  May  I  take  the  liberty 
Of  urging  your  most  careful  reading  and 
consideration  of  the  attached  copy  of  my 
reply  to  the  circular  letter  from  our  esteemed 
colleague.  Congressman  Paul  G.  Rogers,  of 
July  1,  m  which  he  calls  for  a  one-year 
moratorium  on  the  foreign  aid  program. 

Because  his  well-Intended  suggestion  la 
based  on  fundamental  assumptions  which 
are  not  founded  on  facts,  and  would  have 
repercussions  endangering  our  foreign  policy 
and  national  security,  I  am  impelled  to  take 
this  means  to  provide  the  correct  facts  to 
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my  colleagues  In  the  Hotiae  In  advance  of 
the  foreign  aid  bill  debate  next  week. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  E.  Mo«oan, 

Chairman. 

OoNCKxaa  or  thk  Unttxd  Statss, 
Housx  OP  Refbxskntattves, 
Washinfftcm.     DC.     July     1,     1969. 

Deab  CoLLEACxrx:  There  baa  been  a  great 
deal  Of  talk  about  the  need  {or  this  nation 
to  re-evaluate  Its  foreign  policy.  ThU  has 
come  about  for  numerous  reasons  over  the 
past  several  years. 

The  concern  Is  bi-partisan  and,  I  feel, 
merited.  The  proposition  of  evaluating  our 
position  abroad  is  a  vast  and  Indeed  an  am- 
bitious one,  but  one  which  Is  needed.  I  feel 
that  we  can  begin  this  task  by  looking  at 
our  foreign  aid  program. 

For  that  reason.  I  hope  you  wUl  Join  me 
in  calling  for  a  one-year  moratorium  on  the 
foreign  aid  program. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  a  one-year 
halt  In  foreign  aid  appropriations  would  not 
mean-  a  sudden  and  complete  halt  to  all 
avenue*  of  aid.  There  presently  Is  an  esti- 
mated $4.6  billion  In  the  "pipeline".  The 
World  Bank  has  $33  billion  available  for 
lending:  the  Export-Import  Bank  913.5  bil- 
lion. The  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
has  $175  million  per  year  under  the  Inter- 
national Development  Bank  and  Is  expected 
to  have  91  2  billion  In  the  Fund  for  Special 
Operations:  the  International  Development 
Association  $1.3  billion:  the  Asian  Bank 
$188.5   million. 

If  this  plan  to  invoke  a  one-year  mora- 
torium Is  successful,  then  we  can  give  the 
entire  program  a  thorough  examination  and 
better  determine  what  position  would  be  In 
the  best  Interest  of  the  nation. 

The  foreign  aid  bill  will  be  brought  before 
the  House  in  the  near  future.  We  have  an 
opportunity  to  cut  the  budget,  as  we  have 
voted  to  do,  and  at  the  same  ilme  start  in 
the  process  of  re-ev^Uuatlng  our  position 
among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

A  one-year  moratorium  on  the  foreign  aid 
bill  would  accomplish  t>oth  go:as.  I  hope  you 
will  give  this  your  consideration  and  Join 
with  me  '.o  halt  for  one  year  the  foreign 
aid    appropriations. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Pal-l  G.   Rooers. 
Member  of  Conyremi. 

CONGKXSS    OP    THB     UNriED    STATES. 
COMMrTTKK  ON   PORXICN    APPAIES, 

House  op  RxpaKSCNTATivKS, 

W<unington,  DC,  July  3,  1968. 
Hon.  Pacl  G.  Roceks. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC 

DxAK  CoLLXACUC:  Although  your  letter  of 
July  Ist,  calling  for  a  "one-year  mora- 
torium" on  foreign  aid  was  addressed  gen- 
erally to  the  Members  of  the  House.  I  feel 
an  obligation,  as  Chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  to  give  you  a  direct  reply 
In  an  effort  to  help  correct  the  extremely 
serious  and  completely  erroneous  assump- 
tions in  your  premise. 

You  speak  of  the  need  to  re-evaluate  for- 
eign policy  and  feel  that  "we  can  begin  this 
task  by  looking  at  our  foreign  aid  program" 
and  suggest  that  we  start  with  a  moratorium 
on  foreign  aid. 

The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  has  Just 
done  what  you  recommend  and  has  printed 
1,343  pages  of  testimony  that  It  received  in 
Its  latest  evaluation  of  foreign  aid  as  an  Im- 
portant implement  of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  At- 
tached hereto  are  reproductions  of  pages 
from  our  report  which  thoroughly  covers 
your  suggestion  for  a  moratorium,  long  be- 
fore we  knew  you  woiUd  make  It. 

Tour  claim  that  a  moratorium  "would  not 
mean  a  sudden  and  complete  halt"  Is  com- 
pletely In  vnot.  Such  a  moratorlvun  would 
mean: 
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A  complete  halt  In  economic  and  humani- 
tarian assistance  to  Vietnam,  Laos  and 
Thailand,  forcing  collapse  of  their  economies 
and  bringing  home  American  technicians 
working  in  the  countryside: 

Termination  of  military  aid  needed  by  five 
"forward  defense  countries" — Greece,  Tur- 
key, Iran,  Korea  and  Taiwan.  Each  of  these 
free  nations  borders  Communist  nations; 

Scuttling  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  A 
halt  In  new  funds  could  only  be  interpireted 
that  the  United  States  Is  turning  Its  back 
on  Its  Latin  American  neighbors; 

Getting  support  for  the  economic  stabiliza- 
tion effort  of  the  reformed  Government  of 
Indonesia  and  for  the  strong  development 
efforts  of  Korea,  India,  Pakistan  and  other 
key  leas-developed  countries; 

A  complete  U.S.  AID  pullout  in  Africa; 
No  funds  would  be  available  to  pay  audi- 
tors and  other  personnel  who  manage  past 
as  well  as  current  aid  programs. 

There  are  funds  in  the  pipeline  for  both 
economic  and  military  assistance  programs 
but  neither  program  can  "live  off  its  pipe- 
line for  a  year".  Pipeline  funds  are  com- 
mitted to  specific  projects  and  activities 
which  are  now  underway.  Funds  cannot  be 
taken  away  and  used  for  other  purposes 
without  leaving  these  projects  and  activities 
unfinished,  uncompleted  and  undelivered. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  your  statements 
about  the  availability  of  other  "avenues  of 
aid"  are  Just  wrong.  For  example: 

The  World  Bank  does  not  lend  at  the  rate 
of  $3  3  billion  per  year  In  fiscal  j-ear  1968 
the  Bank  made  hard  term  loans  of  about 
$850  million.  In  1967  the  Bank  loaned  more 
than  $300  million  to  countries  which  no 
longer  need  A  I.D.  assistance,  or  to  which  the 
US  does  not  wish  to  provide  bilateral  aid, 
such  as  Iran.  Iraq,  Saudi  Arabia.  Yemen, 
Japan.  Cambodia.  Malaysia.  South  Africa, 
Iceland.  Poland  and  Yugoslavia. 

The  Export- Import  Bank  has  total  author- 
ity of  $13  5  billion,  but  99  billion  has  already 
been  used  and  the  rest  Is  to  cover  the  period 
fiscal  year  1969  through  fiscal  year  1973.  The 
great  bulk  of  Export-Import  Bank  loans  and 
guaranties  go  to  developed  countries.  Their 
purpose  Is  to  promote  U  S.  exports,  not  pro- 
vide aid.  Even  when  made  to  less  developed 
countries  they  are  not  aid — they  are  made 
at  6  :  Interest  for  7  to  15  years. 

The  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
makes  hard  loans — T  ■  to  8'!-  Interest  for  20 
years.  The  Bank's  fund  for  Special  Opera- 
tions, which  makes  soft  loans,  will  not  have 
SI  2  billion  available  for  lending  in  fiscal  year 
1969.  $1  2  billion  is  the  toUl  of  the  3-year 
replenishment  of  the  Fund  for  which  the 
Administration  has  requested  appropriation 
of  $300  million  for  Hscal  year  1969  for  the 
second  annual  payment. 

The  International  Development  Associa- 
tion, the  soft-loan  window  of  the  World 
Bank,  does  not  have  $12  billion  available. 
At  present  it  has  approximately  97  million 
left  which  it  can  commit.  It  was  forced  to 
curtail  Its  signing  of  new  loan  agreements 
in  fiscal  year  1968  because  It  was  running  out 
of  funds.  The  Administration  has  proposed 
U.S.  participation  In  a  three-year  replenish- 
ment of  IDA  providing  9160  million  of  a 
total  of  $400  million  replenishment  for  each 
of  the  next  three  years.  To  date,  neither 
House  of  the  Congress  has  acted  on  authori- 
zation for  IDA  replenishment. 

The  Asian  Development  Bank  is  now 
getting  underway.  It  will  make  loans  on 
hard  terms  to  Asian  countries.  In  January 
of  this  year  It  made  its  first  loan.  More  are 
expected  In  the  next  fiscal  year  but  it  Is 
highly  unlikely  that  they  will  total  any- 
where near  the  $188.5  million  total  paid  In 
capital  the  bank  now  has. 

In  Its  own  re-evaluatlon,  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  considered  the  lowest  au- 
thorization request  ever  made  by  the  Execu- 
tive, and  out  It  still  further  by  nearly  $600 
million.    To    halt    the    program    altogether, 
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would,  as  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  has  pointed 
out  "multiply  our  problems  in  such  a  way  as 
to  cost  us  many,  many  times  as  much  later 
In  trying  to  pick  up  and  recover  from  the 
disaster  this  would  Involve."  It  would  en- 
oourage  our  adversaries  to  take  maximum 
action  to  capitalize  on  it,  discourage  other 
donor  countries,  some  of  which  contribute 
larger  percentages  of  Income  than  we  do,  and 
at  the  same  time  harm  our  domestic  economy, 
whlob  supplies  nearly  all  the  oommodlties 
u«ed  in  the  program. 

We  cannot  solve  United  States  fiscal  prob- 
lems In  one  easy  step  by  scuttling  the  forelt^i 
aid  program.  A  one-year  moratorium  on  the 
foreign  aid  program  would  be  a  major  for- 
eign policy  disaster  for  the  United  States. 
Sincerely  yours, 

THOMAS  E,  Morgan, 

Chairman. 

The  Pipeline 
Unexpended  balances,  often  referred  to  as 
the  pipeline,  are  funds  that  have  been  obU- 
gated  for  goods  and  services  on  order  but 
not  yet  delivered.  When  delivery  Is  made, 
payments  are  met  from  funds  pre\'lou8ly  ap- 
propriated and  set  aside  for  that  purpose.  Of 
such  funds,  more  than  95  percent  cannot  be 
recaptured  tor  other  oommltznents  wtthoiit 
breaking  International  agreements,  leevinc; 
projects  unfinished,  canceling  outstanding 
oontraots  with  American  firms  and  unlver- 
sltlee  and  withholding  procurement  tenders 
on  which  American  companies  have  bid.  In 
short,  deobllgatlon  of  funds  already  com- 
mitted and  their  reobllgation  for  other  pro- 
grams would  create  chaos  In  the  foreign  .'as- 
sistance program. 

Equally  unrealistic  and  meaningless  is  the 
argument  that  there  be  a  1-year  moratortum 
on  foreign  assistance  funds:  that  Is,  leave  the 
plpeJlne  as  It  Is  but  not  add  new  funds.  Sec- 
retary of  State  Rusk  bluntly  declared  thit 
such  an  action  "would  send  a  major  shook 
throughout  the  world.  It  would  present  the 
new  administration  with  a  situation.  I  thli.k. 
which  no  new  administration  would  wish  to 
ccmtemplate."  The  momentum  of  develop- 
ment that  has  been  built  to  date  would  i>e 
broken  and  a  reversal  of  progress  within  the 
less  developed  countries  would  be  Initiated. 
In  the  case  of  military  assistance,  the  ability 
of  recipient  countries  to  maintain  and  "?- 
erate  their  equipment  would  be  Jeopardl2.^d 
and  their  combat  capabilities  would  he 
eroded.  The  Republic  of  Korea,  for  example, 
which  has  committed  sizable  forces  to  Viet- 
nam, must  also  maintain  a  heavy  concenti.i- 
tlon  of  troops  along  the  38th  parallel  to  <le- 
fend  against  aggression  and  to  counter  North 
Korean  Infiltration.  Only  a  few  months  nzo 
the  President  had  to  request  a  supplemental 
appropriation  of  $100  million  for  additional 
military  assistance  to  that  country. 

The  prograjn  for  the  current  fiscal  year  wiis 
significantly  reduced.  If  this  Is  to  be  followed 
by  a  moratorium  on  foreign  aid  for  next  year. 
It  could  only  be  Interpreted  by  other  coun- 
tries as  a  major  shift  In  U.S.  foreign  policv. 
Secretary  Rusk  stated  that  such  a  morato- 
rium— would  be  looked  upon  as  a  major  wltii- 
drawal  of  the  United  States  from  the  rest  of 
the  world  and  would  cause  appetites  to  grcr 
among  those  who  would  be  our  adversaries. 
would  cause  them  to  take  maximum  action 
to  try  to  capitalize  on  that  vacuum  of  Amer- 
ican influence  would  greatly  discourage  the 
other  donor  countries  who  are  Joining  in  prc^ 
v*ding  foreign  asslsance  to  the  developine 
countries,  and  would  mullply  our  problerr..s 
in  such  a  way  as  to  cost  us  many,  many  times 
as  much  later  in  trying  to  pick  up  and  re- 
cover from  the  disaster  which  this  would  in- 
volve. 

Almost  all  Government  agencies  have  a 
pipeline  that  results  from  the  appropriation 
ot  funds  committed  for  specific  ptirpoees  but 
not  spent  by  the  end  of  a  fiscal  year.  The  foi- 
lowlng  Uble  shows  the  magnitude  of  those 
imexpended  and  unobligated  funds. 
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U^  EXPENDED  AND  UNOBLIGATED  BALANCES  (IN  BILLIONS) 
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"ofKse          Foreign        Department  of      All  others             Total 
(military          assistance         Agriculture 
functions)  


Unexpended,  June  30.  1956  ,■  -  ^w 
Unobligated  unreserved.  June  30,  1 156- 
Unexpended,  June  30,  1957  ... 

Unobligated  unreserved.  June  30,  I  ni . 
Une«p«nded,  June  30.  1958  L . . . 

Unobligated/unreserved,  June  30,  Bb»  .  -- 
Unexpended,  June  30.  1959  _.  .  -  -  -  ■  ■ 
Unobligated  unieserved,  June  30,  ISbS  .  . 
Unexpended,  June  30.  1960  -   -  - . 

Unobligated/unreserved,  June  30,  1900  . 
Unexpended,  June  30.  1961  .^-  -  - 

Unobligated  unreserved.  June  30.  ISbl 
Unexpended.  June  30.  1962  ,ac-, 

Unobligated  unreserved  June  30,  196/ 
Unexpended,  June  30,  1963  .ocV" 

Unobligated  unreserved,  June  30,  1963 
Unexpended.  June  30,  1964  ■,„.■- 

Unobligated  unreserved.  June  30,  1964  . 
Unexpended,  June  30.  1965         ■•  ■ 

Unobligated  unreserved,  June  30,  19*3 
Unexpended,  June  30.  1966      _.-v^-- 
Unobligated'unreserved.  June  30,  I9«ib  .. 
Unexpended.  June  30,  1967  _.  -  - 

Unobligated  unreserved,  June  30,  196/.. 
Unexpended,  June  30,  1968 '. .  -  .„•--■ 
Unobligated/unreserved,  June  30.  I9t)e'- 


J37.5 
12.7 
34.6 
11.0 
32.1 
8.3 
31.7 
8.2 
30.7 
9.6 
28.7 
9.9 
29.2 
8.1 
30.3 
11.7 
30.2 
12.7 
33.1 
13.6 
42.7 
15.8 


47.21 
15.lt 
45. 6 
12.7 


$6.6 
.4 
6.3 
.9 
5.5 
.2 
5.0 
.2 
5.0 
.2 
6.2 
.8 
6.9 
.2 
7.0 
.5 
6.5 
.3 
6.5 
.S 
6.7 
.4 
6.4 
.4 
5.4 
.1 


J2.0 
.2 
3.0 
1.6 
4.8 
3.4 
3.6 
2.2 
3.7 
2.4 
3.3 
1.1 
4.6 
1.2 
4.8 
1.0 
4.8 
.8 
4.9 
.8 
6.3 
.9 
8.1 
2.6 
8.7 
2.7 


$27.6 
19.6 
24.7 
17.7 
29.5 
20.6 
31.3 
22.1 
33.0 
23.5 
38.2 
27.4 
29.2 
27.3 
45.7 
32.1 
48.6 
32.9 
52.5 
32.0 
58.7 
33.6 
151.8 
115.9 
162.6 
124.2 


$72.8 
32.9 
68.6 
31.2 
71.9 
32.5 
71.6 
32.7 
72.4 
35.7 
76.4 
39.-2 
79.9 
36.8 
87.8 
45.3 
89.3 
46.7 
97.1 
47.0 
114.4 
50.7 
213.5 
134.0 
222.3 
139.7 


S^Fo^^ign  assistance  unexpended  balances  include  th.  Investment  guarantee  program. 

Military    assistance    reservations    are    In- 
cluded   in    foreign    assistance    unexpended 
balances  above  but  are  not  Included  In  un- 
obligated balances.  The  figures  for  the  De- 
nartm^t  of  Defense  military  functions  do 
LoV  include  undelivered  military  assistance 
orders   (I.e.,  reservations)    which  have  been 
included  in  the  foreign  assistance   column 
of  this  table.  Reservations  are  njade  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  sec.   108  of  Uie 
Mutual    Security    Appropriation    Act,    i»so. 
as  amended.  Under   the   reservation  proce- 
dure, equipment  on  order  for  the   foreign 
assistance     program     Is     financed     initially 
irom  regular   Department  of   Defense   pro- 
curement   funds.    At    the    time    orders    a« 
placed,   funds   are   reserved   In   the   foreign 
distance/military   assistance    accounts  lor 
future  reimbursement  to  the  procurement 
accounts  of  the  mlUUry  services. 

For  development  loans  (Included  in  for- 
eign assUtance)  the  unexpended  balance  in- 
cludes loan  commitments  not  yet  technical- 
ly obligated.  The  unobligated  balance  ex- 
cludes such  commitments. 


Government  that  gradually  erodes  the 
rights  of  the  States  and  infringes  upon 
the  liberties  of  the  people.  He  urges  that 
American  people  remind  themselves  on 
occasions  such  as  our  glorious  Fourth  of 
the  dangers  of  usurpation  of  power  and 
the  growth  of  the  cult  of  expediency. 

Mr  President,  I  invite  the  attention  of 
Senators  to  this  excellent  article  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Patriotic   Reminder   to   Americans 
(By   David   Lawrence) 


PATRIOTIC  REMINDER  TO 
AMERICANS 

HON.  STROmThURMOND 

or  SOtlTH   CAROLINA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  July  8.  1968 
Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Evening   Star   of   July   4   contains   an 
article  entitled  "Patriotic  Reminder  to 
Americans,"  written  by  Mr.  David  Law- 
rence. In   this  penetrating  article  Mr. 
Lawrence  reminds  Americans  that  too 
many  are  taking  their  independence  for 
granted,  and  that  they  do  not  take  note 
of  the  historic  meaning  of  the  Fourth  of 
July  Further,  he  decries  the  tendency  of 
the  American  people  to  give  more  at- 
tention to  the  pleasures  of  the  day  and 
to  recreation  than  to  the  sober  reflec- 
tion of  Independence  Day  and  its  mean- 
ing for  American  patriots. 

Mr.  Lawrence  warns  that  the  umtea 
Stat€6  is  moving  away  from  the  form  of 
government  conceived  by  the  Foun<Ung 
Fathers,  leaning  toward  a  strong  Central 


There  vras  a  time  when  the  Fourth  of  July 
meant  a  great  deal  more  to  the  American 
people  than  It  does  now. 

There  used  to  be  many  parades  and  dem- 
onstrations of  patriotism.  There  was  al- 
ways throughout  the  world  a  keen  Interest 
in  the  celebration  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. 

Today  the  lack  of  emphasis  on  the  origin 
of  the  holiday  Is  scarcely  noticed.  Most 
Americans  take  this  country's  Independence 
for  granted  because  they  think  It  Isn't  being 
threatened.  They  are  not  apprehensive  that 
a  foreign  power  might  gain  control— even 
though  more  than  a  billion  people  have  been 
taken  over  by  Communist  imperialism  Such 
a  contingency  for  this  country  Is  considered 
remote.  If  not  fanciful. 

Yet  the  steady  procession  of  nations  which 
have  fallen  under  the  yoke  of  the  Kremlin 
is  not  fanciful.  It  is  real.  The  military  po- 
tential, moreover,  of  a  bloc  of  countries  Is 
being  manipulated  in  a  threat  to  the  safety 
of  the  United  States. 

Americans  not  only  don't  bother  to  take 
note  of  the  historic  meaning  of  the  Pou'tn 
of  July,  but  they  seem  little  Interested    n 
encouraging  revolution  for  Instance,  within 
thrensK  colonies  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Too  many  Americans  nowadays  are  accept- 
init  the  defeatist  philosophy  of  the    status 
quo"- letting  things  stay  as  they  are.  -There 
indeed  Is  a  crass  indifference  to  the  fate  of 
the  captive  peoples  of  CzechoslovaWa    Po- 
land, Romania,  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  Estonia, 
Latvia   Uthuanla,  East  Germany  and  Cuha. 
Even  the  war  to  preserve  the  independence 
of  South  Vietnam,  which  is  supported  by  a 
substantial  part  of  the  armed  services  of  the 
United  States.  Is  being  criticized  by  many 
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Americans,  and  there  are  plenty  of  street 
demonstrations  In  which  posters  are  dis- 
played, declaring  that  Vietnam  Is  none  of 
America's  business." 

The  Fourth  of  July  should  be  an  occasion 
for  nationwide  demonstrations  of  devotion 
to  the  principle  of  liberation  by  revolution 
and  worldvirlde  emphasis  on  America  s  ex- 
ample—what  our  colonists  here  once  did  to 
emancipate  themselves  from  tyranny  A 
golden  opportunity  U  missed  by  ^a»lng  to 
dramatize  and  publicize  everywhere  the  to- 
mortal  principles  proclaimed  192  years  ago 
by  the  founding  fathers. 

Condensed  Into  simple  language  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  could  b«  applied 
to  the  situations  existing  among  the  op- 
pressed peoples  on  every  continent  in  the 
world.  The  rules  of  international  and  na- 
Wonal  conduct  contained  In  the  declaration 
are  In  every  sense  pertinent  today.  If  these 
were  taken  to  heart  by  the  peoples  of  those 
^untrles  now  living  under  dictatorships,  the 
whole  world  might  rid  Itself  of  the  perenrja 
fear  of  autocratic  governments  which  threat- 

^"^T^e*  Kency,  however.  Is  to  give  lees 
thought  to  the  plight  of  other  peoples  and 
more  attention  to  the  pleasures  of  the  day^ 
^e  Fourth  of  July  has  become  a  holWay 
primarily  for  recreation.  The  national  signif- 
icance of  the  day  Is.  to  be  sure,  noted  here 
and  there  by  patriotic  organizations,  but 
even  the  television  and  radio  networks  usual- 
ly  do  not  schedule  programs  devoting  spe- 
cial attention  to  ^dependence  Day 

There  Is  need  also  for  pointed  reflection 
on  the  concept  of  evolution  as  well  as  revolu- 
Uon  I^T?nslde  the  United  States  the  cen^|a 
government  has  been  moving  toward  a  form 
o?  duress  not  conceived  of  by  the  Fo»nd»ng 
leathers  The  13  colonies  considered  them- 
^ives  sov^elgn  and  equal.  They  delegated 
certain  powers  to  a  national  goj^nme"*; 
but  they  never  thought  the  contract  they 
signed  would  be  construed  as  meaning  that 
they  were  to  give  up  any  other  powers  wlth- 
Shelr  con^nt.  Government  they  were  as- 
sured, would  always  rest  upon  the  consent  of 

*^YeTIhe"Sndency  has  been  to  erode  grad- 
ually the  rights  of  the  states  and  to  permit 
a  central  authorlty-wlthout  amendment  of 
the  constitution  in  the  way  prescribed  In 
that  document  Itself-to  deprive  the  peo- 
ple of  the  rights  they  have  always  thought 
were  to  be  exercised  by  the  states. 

A  public  reading  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence  and  of  the  Constitution  might 
well  be  featured  everywhere  throughout  the 
country  as  a  part  of  the  celebration  of  In- 
deoendence  Day.  This  could  remind  many 
Se  of  the  rights  lost  by  the  states 
?hr^ugh  usurpatlol  of  power  "might  even 
draw  Attention  to  the  growth  of  the  cult  of 
expediency  which  today  permits  nine  Jus- 
tices never  elected  by  the  people,  to  re- 
nrrlte  the  Constitution  at  will. 

(Note:  the  tiioughts  expressed  above  were 
also  presented  on  the  fourth  of  July  last 
year.)  


GUN  CONTROLS 

HON.  SAMUEL  L.  DEVINE 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  8,  1968 
Mr  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  con- 
text of  considerable  confusion  and  nu- 
merous proposals  on  gun  controls  jm 
pending  in  the  House  and  Senate.  I  WM 
heartened  by  an  editorial  recognizing  the 
diligent  efforts  of  two  authoriUes  on  law 
enforcement  among  us.  my  fiends  and 
colleagues,  Congressman  John  E.  hunt 
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of  New  Jersey's  First  District,  and  Con- 
grressman  O.  Robert  Watkins  of  Penn- 
sylvania's Ninth  District. 

The  editorial  cautions  against  the  in- 
fluence of  hysteria  in  considering  the 
variety  of  gun  control  proposals  and  con- 
curs with  the  objective  of  legislation  in- 
troduced by  Congressmen  Hunt  and 
Watkins  that  the  more  effective  method 
of  combating  the  criminal  element  in 
society  is  through  the  Imposition  of  stiff 
mandatory  Jail  sentences  for  the  illegal 
use  of  firearms. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Gu.v  Control 

Hysteria  should  not  be  permitted  to  In- 
fluence enactment  of  any  type  of  legislation 
and  that  applies  to  the  various  proposals  on 
gun  control  bills 

In  this  respect,  we  believe  that  Congrese- 
man  John  E.  Hunt  has  offered  a  practical 
and  workable  solution  to  the  problem  with 
his  bin  providing  for  stiff  mandatory  jail 
(entences  for  any  illegal  use  of  firearms. 

This  proposal,  coupled  with  a  curb  on  mall 
or<er  sales  of  revolvers,  rifles  and  shotguns, 
sh  luld  provide  the  deterrent  tliAt  can  prove 
effective;  at  least  far  more  effective  than  mere 
registration  of  firearms. 

Criminals,  of  course,  would  ignore  reglstra- 
tton  and  will  continue  to  obtain  weapons  ei- 
ther through  theft  or  on  the  "blaclc  market." 
Any  gun  control  legislation  Is  aimed  at  the 
criminal  element  and  It  seems  to  us  that 
Congressman  Hunt  has  come  up  with  a  far 
moire  effective  method  o>f  combating  that 
•lement. 

Hunt's  bill  provides  a  first-offense  Jail  sen- 
tence of  not  less  than  10  years  for  "any  per- 
son who  uses  a  gun  in  the  commission  of 
robbery,  assault,  murder,  rape,  burglary-,  kid- 
naping and  homicide  other  than  involuntary 
manslaughter," 

The  penalty  also  covers  "any  person  who 
uses  or  carries  any  firearm  which  has  been 
transported  Illegally  In  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce. ' 

A  sentence  of  not  less  than  25  years  Is 
prescribed  for  second  offenders. 

It  Is  time  that  we  looked  at  this  problem 
from  a  practical  standpoint. 


ADDRESS  BY  SHAH  MOHAMMED 
RIZA  PAHLEVI.  OP  IRAN.  AT  HAR- 
VARD UNIVERSITY 


HON.  HOWARD  H.  BAKER,  JR. 

or  TEN  N  esses 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  tTNITED  STATES 
Monday.  July  8,  1968 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
13,  1968.  Harvard  University  conferred 
4,113  academic  degrees  and  11  honorarv- 
doctorates,  including  a  doctor-of-la\vs 
degree  upon  a  great  friend  of  the  United 
States  and  one  of  the  great  leaders  of 
the  free  world.  Shah  Mohammed  Riza 
Pahlevi.  of  Iran. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  His 
Imperial  Majesty  at  the  White  House  re- 
cently at  the  dinner  given  by  President 
and  Mrs.  Johnson  in  his  honor.  The  Shah 
Impressed  me  as  being  a  man  of  great 
stature,  warmth,  and  understanding,  and 
tnUy  a  steadfast  friend  of  the  United 
States.  The  25  years  of  his  reign  have 
been  devoted  to  the  growth  of  his  coun- 
try, marked  by  increased  economic  sta- 
bility, expansion  of  industry-,  social  and 
agrarian  reform,  and  improved  trade 
with  the  Western  World. 

Without  question,  Iran  today  is  pass- 
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Ing  through  a  challenping  period  in  her 
long  and  glorious  history.  Iranians  are 
engaged  in  the  great  task  of  narrowing 
the  gap  which  ha.s  separated  them  from 
the  industrialized  societies.  A  great  so- 
cial and  technological  transformation  is 
taking  place  in  Iranian  society,  affect- 
ing the  lives  of  men  women,  and  chil- 
dren. To  many  observers,  the  tjreat  mar- 
vel is  that  this  fundamental  change  has 
taken  place  within  the  framework  of  a 
free  and  democratic  society.  Indeed,  it 
has  been  possible  only  because  of  His 
Majesty's  Insistence  on  the  maintenance 
of  democratic  institutions.  Revolution- 
ary steps  have  been  taken  and  brilliant 
results  obtained  without  loss  of  social 
cohesion  and  traditional  values. 

The  architect  of  these  achievements  is 
His  Imperial  Majesty,  through  his  nine- 
point  program  of  social,  economic,  and 
educational  reform.  The  vigorous  imple- 
mentation of  this  reform  program  cre- 
ated a  new  dynamism  in  Iran,  and  all 
energies  were  channeled  toward  the  con- 
struction of  a  modern,  prosperous  society. 
This  great  transformation  has  improved 
the  lot  of  the  workers  and  farmers. 
Women  are  now  participating  fully  in 
shaping  the  destiny  of  their  nation,  and 
vigorous  efforts  are  being  made  to  eradi- 
cate illiteracy. 

The  rate  of  economic  growth  has  in- 
creased rapidly,  and  the  per  capita  in- 
come of  the  people  has  been  tripled.  The 
target  for  the  next  5-year  plan  Is  to  in- 
crease the  per  capita  income  by  nearly 
one-third  and  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct by  moie  than  50  percent.  Participa- 
tion of  foreign  enterprises  in  the  Indus- 
trialization of  the  country  has  been  wel- 
come and  foreign  tiade,  particularly  with 
the  United  States,  has  increased  to  the 
benefit  of  all. 

In  light  of  this,  it  seems  to  me  most 
appropriate  that  Harvard  University 
conferred  an  honorary  doctorate  of  law 
degree  on  the  Shah.  Dr.  Nathan  M. 
Pusey,  president  of  Harvard,  in  confer- 
ring the  degree,  lef erred  to  the  Shah  as: 
"A  20th-centurj'  ruler  who  has  found  in 
power  a  con.structive  instrument  to  ad- 
vance social  and  economic  revolution  in 
an  ancient  land." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress of  the  Shah  to  Harvard  alumni  on 
that  occasion  be  printed  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Address  or  His  iMPeaiAL  Majesty,  the  Sha- 

HANSHAH  or  I«AN,  AT  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING 

or  THE  Associated  Harvard  Alumni  in  the 
Tercenttnary  Theater  in  Harvard  Yard 
Commencement.  June  13.  1968 

I  am  honoured  and  clad  to  receive  the 
honorary  doctor's  degree  of  your  University. 
Conferred  upon  me  by  the  oldest  of  the 
American  Universities,  this  degree  has  in- 
deed an  exceptional  value  for  me.  for  this 
University  was  founded  no  less  than  three 
hundred  and  thirty  years  ago.  concurrently 
with  the  dawn  of  the  great  epoch  of  the 
establishment  of  American  society  In  a  wide 
unlcnown  land  by  courageous  pioneers  from 
beyond  the  ocean  Harvard  has  thus  a  mis- 
sion as  the  torchbearer  to  the  new  continent 
and  to  the  most  advanced  country'  In  the  new 
world.  It  has  during  this  period  produced 
many  distinguished  people,  who  have 
achieved  fame  and  distinction  in  various 
fields  of  human  endeavour.  It  Is  fitting  here 
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to  pay  tribute  to  the  mcmcry  of  two  eminent 
brothers:  the  late  President  John  P.  Kennedv. 
and  the  late  Senator  Robert  Kennedy:  wiio 
were  both  educated  in  your  University,  and 
whose  enlightened  Ideas  kindled  hope  in  the 
hearts  of  millions  not  only  within  the  United 
States  but  elsewhere  too. 

Today,  Harvard  University  has  one  of  -lie 
highest  reputations  in  the  field  of  hum.in 
culture.  Its  gre.it  library  wltii  nearly  eltJit 
million  books  is  the  largest  University  ;;- 
brary  on  the  earth.  The  fact  that  my  own 
country's  cultural  heritage  has  supplied  .i 
pirt  of  this  treasurehouse  of  human  knowl- 
edge. In  the  sh.ipe  of  a  large  number  of 
Persian  books  and  manuscripts,  is  a  sourre 
of  special  ple.isure  to  me. 

The  library,  gathering  in  its  shelves  '.he 
results  of  the  talent  and  genius  of  many, 
many  lenders  of  the  sciences  and  the  ar.s, 
Is  the  symbol  of  that  ideal  world  which  we 
all  hope  to  create.  This  will,  needless  to  sav. 
be  a  world  in  which  all  the  constructive  i.nd 
creative  thoughts  and  powers  of  men,  irre- 
spective of  geographical,  racial,  religious,  .iiici 
linguistic  distances  and  difference.",  \vi:i 
work  harmoniously  together  In  the  ser\ice 
of  all-pervading  truth,  to  bring  about  a  so- 
ciety fit  for  the  whole  of  mankind. 

Such  a  society  will,  without  doubt,  e 
created  in  the  fullness  of  time.  This  Is 
a  result  that  Is  made  inevitable  by  the  inex- 
orable march  of  history.  The  evolution:!ry 
pro<?ress  of  humanity  makes  it  possible  Jor 
iLs  clearly  to  discern  this  vista  In  the  horlzdii 
without  needing  the  aid  of  telescopes.  Ther.  - 
fore,  common  sense,  goodwill,  and  co:  - 
science  render  It  Imperative  that  we  should 
make  a  supreme  effort  to  facilitate  as  well 
as  expedite  as  much  as  possible  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  society.  The  component 
elements,  or  owners,  of  that  society,  th.it 
Is,  our  children  and  grandchildren  should 
have  consequently  been  permanently  set  free 
from  the  social  evils  both  physical  ai.d 
mental  that  are  besetting  us  today. 

Why  should  we  put  up  with  the  present 
evils  in  our  society?  As  opposed  to  the  so- 
ciety we  are  visualizing,  the  present  one  cun 
be  described  as  a  diseased  one.  The  ev;:s 
are  there  on  all  levels.  International  and  ii.i- 
tional,  and  even  within  the  smaller  tinlrs 
such  as  towns  and  families. 

Of  course,  the  disease  did  not  app>ear  like 
a  bolt  from  the  blue,  either  yesterday,  cr 
last  year.  It  is  the  result  of  factors  that  have 
deep  roots  and  long  lives.  These  consist  -J 
privations,  discriminations,  oppressions,  big- 
otries, hatreds  and  hostilities:  poverty,  iz- 
norance,  hunger  and  illiteracy.  Each  and  ^11 
of  these  have  been  left  to  us  as  an  ev.l 
heritage  from  the  past.  The  fundament.Ll 
difference  between  our  situation  today  and 
that  of  our  forefathers  is  that  now  knowl- 
edge has  enabled  us  to  realize  that  these 
evils  are  neither  natural  nor  Inevitable:  '.:i 
the  same  way  as  we  have  found  that  cholen 
or  the  bubonic  plague  are  not  necessary 
calamities. 

The  advancement  of  knowledge  has 
brought  Its  harvest  of  anxiety  to  the  human 
race:  and  this  anxiety,  In  Its  turn.  Is  proving' 
to  be  the  means  for  the  ultimate  salvatioii 
of  mankind.  Let  me  offer  a  world  of  explana- 
tion. So  long  as  our  ancestors  considered  i* 
natural,  upon  the  appearance  of  cholera  or 
the  plague,  to  resign  themselves  to  fate  and 
to  await  death,  they  Inevitably,  had  no  sense 
of  rebellion  against  this  terrible  evil.  Thank 
God  that  we  now  have  that  urge  to  rebellior. 
UnUke  our  forefathers,  we  do  not  consider 
these  diseases  as  Irremediable.  We  take  meas- 
ures to  prevent  their  appearance,  and  when 
they  do  appear,  we  mobilize  all  members  of 
the  society  to  fight  the  scourage.  So,  as  a 
result  of  this  anxiety,  the  mother  of  this 
rebellion,  humanity  Is  today  nearly  complete- 
ly free  from  these  calamities. 

If  this  Is  true  of  physical  disease.  It  can  be 
equally  true  of  social  diseases  as  well.  In  fact 
we  already  witness  human  success  in  the  case 
of  the  cam'ialgn  against  some  of  these  other 
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evils  For  example,  our  world  was  for  many 
centuries  the  scene  of  bloody  religious  wars, 
which  appeared  to  the  belligerents  to  be  not 
only  natural  but  even  holy.  Humanity  as  a 
whole  has  now  come  to  realize  that  all  the 
people  in  the  world  were  created  by  the  one 
God,  and  that  everyone  is  entitled  to  wor- 
ship God  in  the  way  he  considers  appropriate. 
The  United  Nations  Charter  explicitly  states 
that  all  individuals  have  equal  rights  in  this 
respect.  In  so  doing,  the  Charter  Is  not  really 
notifying  the  existence  of  the  right  to  hu- 
manity. It  Is  simply  expressing  a  fact  which 
humanity  has  already  accepted. 

In  the  same  manner  the  existence  of 
colonial  regimes  appeared  to  be  natural  at 
one  time.  The  political  logic,  ciirrent  at  the 
time,  said  that  powerful  governments  should 
take  weak  nations  under  their  domination 
and  exploit  them  for  their  own,  that  Is, 
for  the  powerful  governments'  benefit.  Nowa- 
days, however,  the  weak  do  not  consider  such 
exploitation  as  natural  or  inevitable;  and 
even  the  majority  of  the  former  colonial  gov- 
ernments themselves,  having  realized  the 
ImposslblUty  of  continuing  that  policy,  have 
.abandoned  It  forever. 

So,  our  society  realizes  Its  Ills  and  knows 
at  the  same  time  that  none  of  them  need 
be  there  permanently.  This  Is  the  real  cause 
why  our  society  is  disturbed;  but  this  anx- 
iety Is  the  motive  for  that  holy  struggle 
which  will  bring  about  a  sound  society  freed 
from  social  diseases,  as  It  is  from  physical 
diseases  today. 

Unfortunately,  however,  this  struggle  is 
not  always  conducted  In  a  well-reasoned  and 
balanced  manner.  That  Is  why  it  takes  the 
form  of  violence  on  some  occasions,  and  dis- 
illusionment and  a  negative  attitude  on  other 
occasions.  Such  reactions  merely  prove  that 
the  Individuals  concerned  would  find  our 
society  a  sick  one  Irrespective  of  the  angle 
from  which  they  looked  at  it. 

At  the  highest  level,  all  individuals  have 
equal  rights  at  birth.  Actually,  however,  a 
great  number  of  people  die  of  hunger,  while 
a  small  minority  have  so  much  food  at  their 
rtispoeal  that  they  simply  do  not  know  what 
to  do  with  it.  The  world  is  divided  between 
a  number  of  prosperous  nations  on  the  one 
hand  and  a  much  larger  number  of  poor 
nations  on  the  other.  Fifty  percent  of  the 
world's  populaUon  earn  only  ten  percent 
of  the  world's  income  while  lour  percent 
of  the  world's  population  earn  as  much  as 
forty  percent  of  the  world's  Income.  Pro- 
longed malnutrition  Is  therefore  plaguing  no 
less  than  three  quarters  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation. Out  of  sixty  million  people  who  die 
every  year,  the  death  of  thirty  to  forty  mil- 
lion Is  due  to  the  effects  of  some  form  of 
malnutrition  or  inadequate  food.  This  Is 
literally  a  llfe-and-death  problem  for  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  people  today. 

Along  with  hunger,  there  Is  the  problem 
of  disease  Official  statistics  indicate  that  the 
death  rate  in  America  and  Europe  Is  about 
ten  percent;  but  seventeen  percent  in  Latin- 
America;  twentv-five  to  thirty  percent  In 
.-Africa,  and  twenty-eight  to  thirty  percent 
In  Asia.  The  Infantile  death  rate  Is  thirty 
per  thousand  In  the  United  States,  and  two 
hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  In  Africa. 
The  average  life  span  In  North  America  and 
Western  Europe  is  sixty  to  sixty-nine  years, 
while  It  Is  less  than  forty  years  In  Asia  and 
Latin  America,  and  even  less  than  thirty-two 
vears  In  certain  countries. 

Can  we  hope,  at  least,  that  this  vast  dif- 
ference is  diminishing?  Unfortunately,  facts 
show  that  the  opposite  Is  the  case.  Perhaps 
it  will  suffice  to  refer  for  this  purpose  to  a 
report  of  the  United  Nations  Secretary  Gen- 
eral from  which  we  learn  that  poverty  and 
disease  are  on  the  Increase  In  most  of  the 
developing  countries  In  the  world.  The  re- 
port tells  us  further  that  It  Is  foreseen  that 
in  the  year  1970  the  number  of  the  unem- 
ployed, as  well  as  the  number  of  men  and 
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women  suffering  from  disease  and  hunger, 
will  be  many  times  the  present  number. 

As  a  result,  a  fundamental  difficulty  has 
arisen  which  has  been  often  referred  to,  or 
fully  discussed  in  various  International  con- 
ferences, particularly  In  the  conference  re- 
cently held  in  New  Delhi.  The  difficulty  con- 
sists  of  the  fact  that  the  difference  be- 
tween the  rich  and  the  poor  nations  Is  not 
diminishing,  and  Is  actually  Increasing  every 
day.  The  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations  stated  in  a  recent  report  that  be- 
tween the  year  1960  and  1963  the  per  capita 
income  of  the  advanced  nations  rose  by  one 
hundred  dollars  while  the  same  figure  for 
the  developing  countries  had  not  reached 
even  live  dollars. 

In  the  case  of  the  very  Unportant  problem 
of  illiteracy  the  situation  Is  no  better  by 
any  means.  According  to  Unesco  statistics 
there  are  at  present  seven  hundred  million 
adult  illiterates  on  the  earth;  and  the  total 
number  of  illiterates  exceeds  one  thousand 
million.  Ninety  percent  of  this  number  live 
in  Africa.  Asia  and  Latin  America.  This  sit- 
uation is  frightening  both  from  the  moral 
and  the  human  standpoints.  Speaking  strict- 
ly economically,  it  is  leaving  unutilized  a 
huge  human  capital  because  of  the  Ignorance 
of  vast  numbers  of  people. 

What  does  the  balance  sheet  of  all  these 
facts  and  figures  show?  On  the  one  hand,  a 
number  of  people  in  the  world  enjoy  eco- 
nomic prosperity,  a  superb  health  service, 
good  food,  advanced  education  and  a  high 
standard  of  life.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
large  mass  of  the  earth's  population  are 
caught  in  the  clutches  of  poverty,  hunger, 
disease,  ignorance  and  a  standard  of  Ufe 
lower  t-ian  a  decent  minimum.  Can  we.  in 
conscience,  look  at  the  members  of  the  sec- 
ond group  and  still  quote  the  great  verse 
in  the  Bible:  "So  God  created  man  in  His 
own  image"?  I  have  no  doubt  that  God  did 
create  men  in  His  own  image  but  I  am  in- 
clined to  add  that  man's  Injustice  and  self- 
ishness has  crushed  and  misshaped  them. 
In  the  early  part  of  last  century  the  great 
English  poet  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  wrote: 


"It  is  the  sublime  of  man 
Our  noontide  majesty,  to  know  ourselves 
Parts    and    proportions    of    one    wx)ndrous 
whole!" 


Still,  can  we  agree  that  both  the  prosper- 
ous healthy,  wellfed  and  literate  person,  and 
the  weak,  hungry  and  illiterate  individual 
are  equal  members  of  the  same  social  unit? 

Such  is  the  general  view  of  human  society 
spread  before  the  eyes  of  a  man  of  good- 
will, not  only  at  the  International  level,  but 
even  within  towns  and  families.  Racial  dis- 
crimination, class  distinction,  social  injus- 
tice, aggression  against  the  freedoms  of  the 
individual,  still  prevail  in  many  commu- 
nities. Some  methods  of  education  are  not 
right  Not  enough  attention  Is  paid  to  the 
moral  and  spiritual  needs  of  the  individual. 

We  are  disturbed  to  find  that  our  society 
Is  unwell,  that  the  world  Is  beset  by  darkness 
and  that  the  human  race  Is  suffering 
from  various  forms  of  Injiistlce,  We  realize 
also  that  against  this  general  background, 
our  private  grievances,  whether  within  the 
countrv,  the  town  or  the  famUy,  are  of  rela- 
tively less  significance.  The  fact  is  that  even 
should  we  be  able  to  improve  the  state  of  our 
home,  our  city  or  even  our  country;  and 
should  human  society  be  sick,  this  will  nat- 
urally affect  the  well-being  of  each  and 
everyone  of  these  units.  Until  such  time  as 
the  roots  of  the  curses  that  afflict  humanity 
are  not  removed,  we  shall  never  be  able  to  en- 
jov  peace  and  tranquillity. 

There  is  a  deep  sense  of  disillusionment 
and  despondency  in  many  Individuals  who 
sincerely  long  for  a  better  world  and  a  hap- 
pier Eocietv.  They  want  man  to  be.  in  the 
words  of  Confucius  "free  from  perplexities. 

free  from  anxieties,  free  from  fear." 
This  is  the  great  divide,  where  Individuals, 
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according  to  their  physical  and  mental  m^e- 
up.  and  education,  fall  Into  either  of  two 
distinct  classes.  One  group  takes  the  way  of 
construcUve  activities  of  a  political,  social, 
economic,  scientific  or  artistic  nature,  in  an 
endeavour  to  atUln  a  better  and  healthier 
society.  Another  group  go  to  the  way  of  nega- 
tive rebellion  by  cutting  olT  theU  connecUon 
with  all  the  established  custonw  and  well- 
tried  traditions  of  society. 

The  way  of  real  service,  however,  is  not 
closed  to  these  individuals.  They  may  not  de- 
sire, or  may  be  unable,  to  adapt  themselves  to 
the  various  fundamental  Institutions  of  their 
society,  but  they  can  try  to  reach  their  ob- 
jective by  less  complicated,  and  perhaps 
shorter  ways. 

When  I  speak  of  political  and  social  in- 
stitutions. I  am  not  referring  to  any  specific. 
Inexorable  political  or  economic  creeds.  In 
our  country  we  have  accepted  the  principle 
that  with  the  great  progress  of  science,  and 
considering  the  ever-increasing  power  of 
technology  and  its  effect  on  human  society 
many  of  the  thoughts,  principles  and  "Isms", 
which  were  presented  to  us  in  the  past  as 
eternal  and  unalterable  truths  have  become 
antiquated,  and  can  no  longer  cope  with  the 
present  needs  of  human  society. 

On  the  basis  of  this  belief  we  have  chosen 
our  own  way  in  the  all-embracing  social 
revolution  in  our  country  in  recent  years. 
We  refused  to  follow  inexorable  regulations, 
but  carefully  examined  all  existing  principles 
and  creeds.  From  among  them  we  selected 
anything  which  we  came  to  believe  was  mopt 
suitable  for  our  country,  and  most  likely 
to  serve  its  needs  in  the  best  possible 
manner. 

We  did  not  limit  ourselves  even  to  these 
principles,  but  we  also  created  and  devi.sed 
whatever  factors  we  found  to  be  useful  or 
necessary  for  our  national  conditions  and 
requirements.  On  the  basis  of  a  combination 
of  all  these  elements  we  drew  up  and  are 
carrying  out  a  program  of  social  revolution 
directly  allied  to  our  national  Interests, 
moral,  psychological,  material  and  otherwise. 
There  are,  of  course,  certain  basic  facts 
which  we  consider  as  unchangeable.  The  first 
of  these  is  the  necessity  for  paying  due  re- 
spect to  the  personality  of  the  Individual.  It 
follows.  Inevitably,  that  we  should  not  treat 
the  individual  as  a  slave  to  the  government 
but  rather  consider  the  government  as  the 
servant  of  the  individual. 

Furthermore,  we  realize  that  God.  In  whom 
we  all  deeply  believe,  created  resources  and 
placed  them  at  the  disposal  of  man.  No 
person  has  had  a  share  in  their  creation.  I 
am  referring  to  forests.  gras.>!lands.  waters, 
and  in  general,  the  natural  resources,  the  pri- 
vate ownership  of  which  may  turn  Into  ex- 
ploitation. Our  national  program  is  conse- 
quently based  on  the  principle  that  these 
resources  cannot  be  the  property  of  specific 
individuals,  but  really  belong  to  the  nation 
as  a  whole.  ^,  . 

As  against  these  broad  principles  which 
we  regard  as  unalterable,  there  are  facts 
which,  being  dependent  on  science,  and 
technology  are  In  the  process  of  change,  and 
indeed  must  change,  with  the  forward  march 
of  technology  and  science.  Evolutionary  prog- 
ress is  Irrevocably  associated  with  these 
changes.  Otherwise  social  stagnation  is  In- 
evitable. _„^, 

The  fundamental  and  decisive  condition 
for  social  evolution  Is  that  there  should 
exist  the  maximum  possible  measure  of  co- 
operation between  the  various  human  com- 
munities, resulting  In  the  development  of 
mutual  understanding  and  of  a  unified  gen- 
eral effort  for  the  solution  of  universal  and 
national  difficulties.  For  our  part,  we  believe 
that  the  best  means  for  the  achievement  of 
this  result  In  any  society.  Irrespective  of  the 
political  regime  by  which  It  Is  governed,  Is 
the  adoption  of  the  cooperative  principle  and 
also  that  of  participation.  We  are  accordingly 
trying  to  make  these  principles  the  basis  for 
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the  regulation  of  the  affairs  of  our  new 
society.  We  do  not  imitate  others  In  the 
execution  of  the  various  principles  guiding 
our  own  social  revolution  At  the  same  time, 
we  do  not  expect  others  to  imitate  us.  I  am 
only  presenting  the  basic  facts  about  the  ex- 
tensive experiment  which  Is  being  carried  out 
in  my  country  In  the  course  of  this  evolution. 
It  Is  up  to  others  to  judge  whether  or  not 
such  an  experiment  Is  useful  for  them.  It  Is. 
however,  simply  true  that  now  the  Iranian 
community  Is  proceeding  with  unity,  com- 
plete faith,  and  unprecedented  enthusiasm 
on  a  way  which  has.  In  every  respect,  pro- 
duced constructive,  and  brilliant  results  for 
Iran,  like,  for  instance,  land  reform  or  par- 
ticipation of  workers  In  up  to  20  per  cent  of 
the  net  profit  of  the  factories  where  they 
work,  or  the  creation  of  compact  organlza- 
Uons  which  we  have  collecUvely  called  "The 
Armies  of  Iran's  White  Revolution".  These 
consist  of  conscripts  who  perform  their  na- 
tional service  In  the  Literacy  Corps,  the 
Health  Corps,  and  the  Development  Corps, 
and  who  would  otherwise  have  served  in  the 
rank  and  file. 

Thea^yt>ung  men  go  to  the  Iranian  Villages 
to  educate  the  Illiterate,  to  Improve  the 
health  services,  or  generally  to  reconstruct 
the  district  concerned.  They  take  with  them 
the  newest  ideas,  and  principles  of  progress 
and  civilization.  The  young  men  serving  In  all 
these  organizations  have  worked  ao  hard  and 
so  zealously,  that  they  have  gained  the  deep- 
eat  love,  and  admiration  of  the  people  of 
Iran.  Furthermore,  at  least  one  of  these 
organizations,  the  Literacy  Corps,  has 
achieved  International  recognition.  These 
three  separate  groups  have  already  become 
the  finest  symbols  of  social  service  through- 
out the  country. 

I  would  add  that  In  Iran,  where.  .-«  recent- 
ly as  five  years  ago.  women  had  no  electoral 
rights,  whether  for  voting  or  for  being  elected 
to  Parliament  we  now  expect  that  Iranian 
girls  will  in  the  ne.ir  future  participate  In 
their  brothers'  endeavours  In  all  these  serv- 
ices. 

.Apropos  of  the  extraordinary  success  of 
these  three  p"oups.  and  the  enthusiastic  wel- 
come accord^  to  their  spirit  of  selfless  serv- 
ice In  Iran.  I  want  today  to  make  a  sug- 
gestion to  all  the  people  who  are  prepared  to 
enter  a  holy  struggle  for  rendering  real  serv- 
ice to  humanity.  3uch  service  is  undoubtedly 
their  sincerely  cherished  Ideal  and  my  sug- 
gestion Is  meant  to  afford  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  advance  toward  their  Ideal  without 
being  obliged  to  follow  the  strict  routine  re- 
quired by  ordinary  political  and  social  orga- 
nizations. 

There  are  today  hundreds  of  millions  of 
people  throughout  the  world  who  are  In  the 
clutches  of  hunger.  Ignorance,  and  assorted 
social  Inequalities.  They  are  In  sore  need  of 
help  from  persons  moved  by  the  spirit  of 
benevolence  and  self-sacrifice.  Hundreds  of 
millions  of  men,  women  and  children  in  the 
four  corners  of  the  world  are  anxiously 
hoping  and  expecting  that  some  other  per- 
sons, out  of  kindness,  should  come  to  their 
help,  and  to  soothe  their  sufferings.  I  am  cer- 
tain that,  at  the  same  time,  there  are  mil- 
lions of  people  not  far  away  who.  In  their 
hearts,  cherish  the  desire  to  render  selfless 
human  service  to  their  fellows:  and  would 
find  spiritual  solace  and  moral  satisfaction  In 
living  for  a  high  Ideal  and  a  holy  purpose. 

Today  on  the  basis  of  these  facts,  I  pro- 
pose the  creation  of  an  international  orga- 
nization to  be  known  by  some  such  name 
as  the  Universal  Welfare  Legion,  In  which 
Individuals  irrespective  of  country,  class, 
race,  religion,  sex,  age,  economic  level  or 
social  status  will  render  service.  Their  only 
common  denominator  will  be  the  fact  they 
should  have  decided  to  devote  a  part  of  their 
Uvea  to  the  service  of  mankind.  The  head- 
quarters for  the  general  administration  of 
this  organization  should  be  attached  ex- 
clusively to  the  United  Nations;  that  Is,  to 
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the  greatest  organization  which  has  been 
created  Internationally  to  serve  the  whole  of 
humanity. 

I  dearly  wUh  that  the  countries  of  the 
world  will  take  a  decisive  step  toward  final 
disarmament,  and  then  place  a  part  of  the 
amount  they  thus  save,  at  the  disposal  of 
thU  International  legion.  Before  that  day 
arrives,  however,  one  can  hope  that  such 
help  shall  be  given  voluntarily;  that  Is.  benev- 
olent Individuals  and  organizations  as  well 
as  governments  will  render  financial  as- 
sistance to  such  a  legion  In  the  form  of 
donations  through  the  United  Nations.  It 
Is,  no  doubt,  the  United  Nations  that  should 
provide  for  the  living  and  working  expenses 
of  these  volunteers  who  aim  at  nothing  but 
the  happiness  of  mankind. 

Since  imperial  Roman  times  many  legions 
have  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  mili- 
tary conquest.  Let  us.  for  once,  create  an  In- 
ternational legion  for  the  purpose  of  gain- 
ing victory  In  the  fight  against  the  re«l  ene- 
mies of  humanity:  that  Is,  against  poverty, 
hunger  and  social  Injustice  In  any  form.  Let 
future  history  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that 
the  moral  power  of  the  servitor  of  humanity 
Is  greater,  and  more  lasting,  than  the  force 
of  any  army  and  the  energy  of  any  destruc- 
tive device.  Let  those  who  wish  to  devot« 
themselves  to  the  service  of  humanity  gather 
together  and  make  the  voice  of  selfless  serv- 
ice reach  the  ears  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
their  shelterless  despondent  brothers  and 
sisters  throughout  the  world.  In  the  depress- 
ing darkness  of  discriminations,  oppressions 
and  unscrupulous,  ruthless  calculations,  let 
this  legion  be  the  torchbearer  of  selfleesness 
and  benevolence.  Let  this  legion  given  objec- 
tive reality  to  the  great  words  of  the  great 
classical  Persian  poet  Sa'dl  when  he  wrote: 

"If  thou  hast  no  sjrmpathy  for  the  troubles 
of  others 
Thou   art   unworthy   to   be   called  by  the 
name  of  a  man" 
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LOWER  VOTING  AGE  TO   18 


to  see  that  It  Is  discriminatory  In  the  way 
that  barring  a  person  because  of  race  or  sex 
was  discriminatory. 

Since  the  establishment  of  voting  criteria 
Is  the  prerogative  of  the  legislatures  and 
since  there  Is  growing  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  the  states  to  turn  over  rights  to  the  fed- 
eral government,  a  proposed  amendment 
would  seem  to  have  little  chance  of  success 
To  become  effective,  an  amendment  must  be 
approved  by  two-thirds  of  each  house  of 
Congress  and  be  ratified  by  the  legislatures 
of  38  states.  The  proposed  amendment  might 
get  congressional  approval.  But  agreement 
by  all  but  12  state  legislatures  seems  un- 
likely.  And  defeat  of  the  amendment  could 
very  well  retard  rather  than  enhance  prog- 
ress toward   the  lowered   voting  age. 

The  minimum  age  for  voting  should  be 
lowered,  however.  The  New  York  State  Leg- 
islature should  begin  action  to  that  effect 
at  the  1969  session.  After  all,  21  Is  an  arbi- 
trary age  and  there  Is  no  reason  to  retain  It 
except  tradition. 

Long  before  their  21st  birthdays,  young 
people  today  assimie  virtually  all  rights  and 
obligations  of  citizenship — except  voting. 
New  York  assumes  that  they  are  old  enough 
to  drive  cars,  to  drink  alcoholic  beverages, 
to  own  property,  to  get  married,  to  pay  taxes, 
to  answer  for  any  crimes  they  might  commit. 
And,  of  course,  they  are  required  to  go  to 
war.  The  only  thing  they  can't  do  Is  vote. 

The  traditionalists  Insist  that  even  though 
youngsters  bear  all  those  other  responsibili- 
ties, they  don't  have  the  knowledge  required 
to  vote  in  elections.  But  it  Is  quite  likely 
that  any  random  group  of  18-  or  19-  or  20- 
year  olds  would  show  as  much  understanding 
of  public  affairs  as  would  a  random  group  of 
people  at  any  other  age.  But  an  even  better 
check  Is  to  look  at  the  officeholders  we  have 
today — elected  solely  by  those  who  are  21 
or  older^ — and  ask  ourselves  if  we  really  think 
the  caliber  would  drop  if  those  between  18 
and  21  were  to  participate  in  the  selection. 
Sure,  some  of  those  kids  would  make  mis- 
takes in  judgment,  but  what  makes  vis  think 
we're  .^o  smart? 
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HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

UK    NtW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  8,  1968 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Johnson  has  provided  new  spark  to 
broad-based  efforts  to  lower  the  voting 
age  nationally  to  18.  I  have  supported 
this  effort  repeatedly  and  I  hope  the  new 
momentum  will  bring  the  reduced  voting 
age  to  reality. 

Following  is  an  editorial  on  this 
subject  which  appeared  in  the  June  30 
edition  of  the  Buffalo.  N.Y..  Courier- 
Express  : 

Lows*  THE  Minimum  Acx  for  Voting 

In  seeking  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  lower  the  voting  age  in  the  United  States 
from  21  to  18.  President  Johnson  has  re- 
vitalized an  Issue  which  has  received  a  great 
deal  of  attention  through  the  years — in  state 
legislatures,  on  debate  rostrums.  In  panel 
discussions.  In  college  bull  sessions — but 
little  action.  The  minimum  age  remains  at 
21   In  all  but  a  very  few  states. 

This  newspaper  agrees  with  President 
Johnson  that  the  voting  age  should  be 
lowered.  But  we  question  seriously  that  a 
constitutional  amendment  Is  the  way  to  do 
It.  The  establishment  of  criteria  for  voting 
has  always  been  the  prerogative  of  the  states 
and  properly  so.  The  federal  role  In  voting 
regulations  has  been  to  prevent  discrimina- 
tion, first  because  of  race  and  later  because 
of  sex.  Setting  the  arbitrary  minimum  age 
for  voting  at  31  may  b*  Uloglcal  but  we  faU 
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HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   SODTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  tTNITED  STATES 
Monday,  July  8.  1968 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
the  Charleston.  S.C,  News  and  Courier 
of  June  29.  1968,  contains  an  editorial 
entitled  "Antimissile  Curb." 

In  this  soimd  editorial  the  capable 
editor.  Mr.  Tom  Waring,  calls  our  atten- 
tion to  the  necessity  for  continuing  de- 
ployment of  the  Sentinel  anti-ballistic- 
missile  defense  of  the  United  States.  He 
cites  the  Soviet  Union's  defenses  for 
Leningrad  and  Moscow  and  points  out 
Soviet  development  of  space  weapons  as 
a  warning  to  the  American  people.  Mr. 
Waring  believes  that  the  real  purpose  of 
the  Soviet  leadership  is  to  persuade  the 
United  States  against  installation  of  an 
ABM  system.  The  ultimate  purpose  of  the 
Soviet  plan  is  to  achieve  nuclear  and 
missile  supremacy. 

Mr.  President.  I  invite  the  attention 
of  Senators  to  this  timely  editorial  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection  .the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Foreign  MlnUter  Andrei  Qromyko's  state- 
ment that  Russia  will  talk  about  a  ban  on 
antl-balUstlc  mlssUee  provides  slim  hope 
that  USSR  will  consider  some  restraint  In 
cold  war  arming.  Mr.  Gromyko's  reference 
to  the  ABM.  however,  should  not  deter  the 
United  States  from  beginning  work  on  the 
defensive  system. 

The  Soviets  already  have  ABM  defenses 
for  Leningrad  and  Moscow.  The  United 
States  has  no  such  defense  for  any  of  Its 
major  cities. 

Mr.  Gromyko's  passing  reference  to  talks 
on  banning  ABM  Is  no  assurance  that  the 
Russians  would  dismantle  their  existing 
.intl-balllstlc  missile  system  or  stop  work  on 
enlargement  of  It.  The  Russians  promised 
not  to  develop  space  weapons.  Nevertheless. 
they  have  successfully  developed  a  bomb-ln- 
space  system. 

Tlie  U.S.  public  cannot  overlook  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  real  purpose  of  Mr.  Gro- 
myko's statement  was  to  prevent  presidential 
;ipproval  of  an  ABM  system  now  that  the 
Senate  has  given  It  the  green  light.  The 
Soviet  Union  Is  working  hard  to  achieve 
nuclear  and  missile  supremacy.  No  evidence 
.  xlsts  that  It  wUl  abandon  any  military  aA- 

antage  It  has  gained. 


.\DDRESS  BY  STUART  T.  SAUNDERS. 
CHAIRMAN.  PENN  CENTRAL  CO., 
BEFORE  NEW  YORK  CHAMBER  OP 
COMMERCE 


HON.  JOSEPH  D.  TYDINGS 

OF    MARYLAND 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  8,  1968 


Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  Stuart 
T.  Saunders  is  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Nation's  largest  railroad,  the  Penn 
Central  Co.  On  June  6.  1968,  Mr.  Saun- 
ders addressed  the  New  York  Chamber  of 
Commerce  as  a  speaker  in  a  .series  mark- 
ing the  bicentennial  year  of  the  New 
York  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Mr.  Saun- 
ders' point  of  view  is,  of  course,  that  of  a 
raUroad  executive;  nevertheless,  his 
.-peech  contains  a  number  of  valuable 
comments  and  suggestions.  Among  these, 
Mr,  Saunders'  proposed  National  Rail- 
road Passengers  Council  deserves  special 
ittention. 

I  commend  the  speech  to  Senators  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 
There  t>eing  no  objection,  the  address 

vas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

\DDRESS    BY    STUART    T.    SAUNDERS,    CHAIRMAN. 

Penn  Central  Co.,  Before  the  New  York 

CHAMBER  or  Commerce,  New  York,  N.Y., 

June  6,   1968 

I  am  honored  to  be  a  speaker  in  the 
eries  marking  the  Bicentennial  Year  of  the 
New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce.  And  I 
.im  particularly  pleased  that  I  appear  on  the 
first  program  presided  over  by  my  good 
:riend  Bill  Renchard  as  your  newly  elected 
■iresident. 

I  also  am  delighted  that  my  associate.  Al 
Perlman.  has  been  elected  a  vice  president. 
This  Is  evidence  of  the  continuing  Interest 
of  the  Penn  Central  Company  In  this  or- 
ganization, and  of  our  determination  to  meet 
our  responsibilities  In  thU  vital  area. 

F*w  people  are  more  aware  than  New  York 
businessmen  of  the  importance  of  transpor- 
taUon.  You  are.  I  am  sure,  deeply  concerned 
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about  the  creeping  paralysis  which  seriously 
threatens  to  strangle  this  great  city. 

Transportation  is  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quently discussed  topics  In  our  country  to- 
day and  perhaps  the  most  controversial 
aspect  of  the  subject  Is  the  mass  movement 
of  people.  This  situation  Is  highlighted  by 
the  request  last  week  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  that  Congress  conduct 
hearings  on  the  adequacy  of  railroad  pas- 
senger service  for  the  present  and  future 
needs  of  oiu-  country. 

A  public  debate  of  this  nature  would  give 
fresh  exposure  to  the  divergence  of  opinions 
on  the  subject.  The  mlsconcepUons  which 
surround  the  railroad  passenger  business 
have  been  intensified  by  the  hardening  of 
extreme  viewpoints.  On  the  one  hand,  there 
Is  the  outcry  that  regardless  of  need  or  cost 
the  status  quo  should  be  maintained  and  the 
heavy  losses  should  be  borne  by  freight  and 
non-railroad  revenues.  At  the  other  extreme, 
there  are  those  who  think  that  most.  If  not 
all,  railroad  passenger  service  Is  no  longer 
needed  and  should  be  discontinued  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

Such  extremes,  of  course,  are  oversimpli- 
fications which  do  not  take  cognizance  of  the 
different  types  of  railroad  passenger  opera- 
tions and  the  varying  degrees  to  which  each 
Is  utilized.  I  think  that  rail  commutation  Is 
essential — Indeed  indispensable  in  metro- 
politan areas.  It  is  also  evident  that  the 
need  for  short  and  medium  range  intercity 
railroad  passenger  service  In  crowded  urban 
corridors  wli:  become  greater  with  the  growth 
of  megalopolis.  But.  In  my  opinion,  long-haul 
passenger  service  no  longer  Is  warranted 
from  the  standpoint  of  public  need.  Such 
service  cannot  compete  with  the  jet  airplane 
and  should  be  phased  out  In  a  relatively 
short  bxit  orderly  fashion. 

The  emotionalism  surrounding  rail  pas- 
senger service  grossly  exaggerates  the  cur- 
rent use  of  such  trains.  Less  than  l>/2  per 
cent  of  intercity  passenger  travel  is  handled 
by  railroads,  and  the  great  bulk  of  this 
meager  market  is  in  suburban  and  short 
intercity  patronage.  Last  year,  parlor  and 
sleeping  car  passengers  were  only  one  per 
cent  of  this  small  total  of  railroad  travelers. 
It  is  astonishing  that,  although  passenger 
trains  produce  only  about  5  per  cent  of  all 
railroad  revenues,  most  people  think  of  rail- 
roads only  in  terms  of  passenger  service. 
Thev  tend  to  overlook  the  fact  that  railroad 
freight  service  is  the  backbone  of  our  na- 
tional transportation  system.  Likewise,  they 
brush  aside  the  extent  to  which  passenger 
deficits  penalize  the  ability  of  railroads  to 
provide  first  class  freight  service. 

It  Is  also  shocking  that  many  people  who 
should  know  better  believe  that,  since  some 
of  the  railroads  received  land  grants  a  hun- 
dred vears  or  more  ago,  all  railroads  have  a 
responsibility  to  subsidize  the  traveling  pub- 
lic by  absorbing  passenger  deficits.  The  myth 
of  land  grants  should  be  permanently  laid 
to  rest.  Over  the  years,  the  railroads  which 
received  these  concessions  have  repaid  the 
government  about  a  billion  and  a  quarter 
dollars  In  reduced  transportation  charges,  or 
ten  times  the  value  of  the  land  grants  they 
received.  If  there  were  ever  an  obligation  by 
the  railroads  to  carry  passengers  at  a  loss, 
this  has  long  since  ceased  to  exist. 

Similarly,  the  affluence  of  railroads  which 
flftv  years  ago  enabled  them  to  underwrite 
passenger  service  has  long  since  vanished. 
Many  of  our  railroads  today  are  in  serious 
financial  trouble.  Our  Industry  has  the  low- 
est rate  of  return  on  capital  investment  of 
any  American  Industry.  Last  year,  this 
chronically  Inadequate  rate  fell  to  2.45  per 
cent  for  all  Class  I  railroads  and  to  1.58  per 
cent  for  the  Eastern  lines. 

Obviously,  the  railroad  industry  cannot 
live  indefinitely  on  such  a  starvation  diet. 
This  is  already  reflected  in  the  bankruptcy 
of  the  New  Haven  and  the  Central  of  New 
Jersey  and  the  precarious  financial  condition 
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of  roads  such  as  the  Beading,  the  Boston  & 
Maine,  the  Erie-Lackawanna,  the  Rock 
Island,  the  Milwaukee  and  the  Katy. 

The  railroad  Industry  has  not  earned  aB 
much  as  iV*  per  cent  on  its  Investment  in 
any  year  since  World  War  II,  and  the  figure 
for  most  years  has  been  about  2  per  cent  or 
less  This  Is  in  striking  contrast  with  the 
7  3  per  cent  return  of  public  utilities  and 
the  8  per  cent  return  that  American  Tele- 
phone  &  Telegraph  Company  says  it  must 
have  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  Its  cus- 
tomers. _  .  .^ 
The  time  has  come  for  the  Government  to 
decide  whether  they  want  to  keep  the  rail- 
roads In  the  free  enterprise  system.  Actually, 
we  have  never  been  a  full  fledged  partner 
but  a  limited  one.  It  is  also  time  for  the 
users  of  our  freight  services  to  decide  whether 
they  think  the  railroads  are  necessary, 
whether  they  want  first  or  second  rate  trans- 
portation, and  whether  they  will  allow  VB 
to  earn  a  third  or  a  fourth  of  their  own  re- 
turn on  investment.  The  axiom  that  you  get 
what  you  pay  for  Is  still  a  fact  of  life. 

Somehow  business  people  seem  to  think 
that  we  can  do  things  that  they  can't,  and 
that  we  can  live  on  a  rate  of  return  on  which 
no  other  industry  has  ever  survived. 

The  pitifully  low  rate  of  return  for  the 
railroads  Is  one  basic  fact  which  no  one  can 
controvert.  It  cannot  be  refuted  by  the  ship- 
pers and  traffic  organizations  who  are  oppos- 
ing the  pending  application  of  railroads  for 
modest  and  selective  freight  rate  increases. 
If  shippers  persist  and  If  the  Commission 
accepts  their  arguments,  railroad  companies 
will  be  driven  out  of  the  railroad  business. 
In  order  to  survive,  they  will  be  forced  to 
invest  their  money  and  talents  where  there 
are  better  opportunities  to  get  a  satisfactory 
rate  of  return  for  stockholders. 

It  is  ironic  that  virtually  all  the  shippers 
who  are  now  protesting  most  vigorously 
ubout  our  proposed  rate  increases  are  com- 
panies that  have  raised  their  own  prices  sub- 
stantiallv  in  the  past  year.  And  in  almost  the 
same  breath,  these  petitioners  criticize  us  for 
poor  service,  inadequate  car  supply  and  mo- 
tive power,  and  other  deficiencies— all  of 
which  lire  in  large  measure  attributable  to 
our  meager  earnings. 

The  rate  increases  we  seek  are  not  Infla- 
lionarv  but  are  a  means  of  partially  resXar- 
ing  levels  which  prevailed  ten  years  ago. 
Our  proposed  increases  on  the  average  will 
still  be  8  per  cent  below  the  level  of  rates  of 
1958  and  vet  over  600  parties  are  objecting  to 
this  For  the  past  decade  we  have  actually 
cut  freight  rates  about  14  per  cent  while 
other  prices,  including  supplies  we  must  buy. 
have  gone  up  approximately  20  per  cent.  No 
other  industry,  with  the  exception  of  the 
electric  power,  has  run  counter  to  the  tide 
of  inflation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  railroads 
have  made  a  tremendous  contribution  to 
combating  inflation  by  cutting  prices  in  the 
face  cf  steadily  rising  costs. 

We  would  like  to  keep  our  rates  down,  but 
our  resources  have  reached  such  a  low  ebb 
that  we  cannot  continue  to  absorb  the  addi- 
tional operating  costs  that  are  forced  upon  us 
year  after  vear. 

We  recognize  that  Increasing  freight  rates 
alone  is  not  the  answer  to  our  problem,  but 
it  is  a  step  that  must  be  taken  to  keep  the 
railroads  alive.  Yes.  It  is  a  vital  part  of  a 
total  package  which  Includes  mergers,  tech- 
nological advancements.  Increased  produc- 
tivity, improved  marketing  services  and  other 
forms  of  remedial  action. 

Not  the  least  of  the  flnanclal  burdens  of 
railroads  are  the  passenger  deficits  which  are 
reducing  net  income,  on  an  industry-wide 
basis  by  at  least  25  per  cent.  For  Penn  Central 
alone  these  losses  totaled  $85  million  last 
vear  Such  chronic  deficits  will  continue  to 
be  a  drain  on  resources  unless  sweeping 
changes  are  made  in  the  present  approach  to 
passenger  operations. 

If  any  of  you.  In  your  own  business,  were 
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faced  with  a  similar  problem.  I  am  sure  that 
you  would  do  everything  poMlble  to  reduce 
your  coata  and  curtail  the  money-loalng 
servlcee  Yet  there  are  many— particularly 
In  Waahlngton — who  apparently  do  not  be- 
lieve that  such  a  course  la  applicable  to  the 
railroad  passenger  business. 

On  the  Penn  Central  railroad  system,  we 
believe  that  we  have  formulated  a  sound 
basic  approach  to  resolving  the  problem. 
Simply  stated.  It  comes  down  to  a  twofold 
program: 

1.  To  strengthen  and  Improve  f>aa»enger 
services  which  are  essential  to  people  in  the 
territory  we  cover. 

3.  To  discontinue  trains  whose  use  clearly 
Indicate  that  the  public  no  longer  needs 
them. 

In  the  flrst  category  are  our  commuter- 
suburban  services  in  the  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  metropnlltan  areas  and  our 
Intercity  main  line  service  between  New  York 
and  Washington  in  the  highly  populated 
Northeast  Corridor.  Within  our  limited  re- 
sources we  are  making  considerable  progress 
in  keeping  them  viable  for  the  current  and 
future-  needs  of  the  public. 

Our  eommuter  program  is  based  on  the 
concept  that  commutation  by  rail  has  be- 
come a  public  servxe,  and  as  .such  It  Is  en- 
titled to  public  support.  Over  the  past  ten 
years,  we  have  worked  closely  with  govern- 
mental officials  on  Federal,  state  and  local 
levels  In  promoting  this  concept.  We  have 
developed  a  program  under  which  we  are 
acquiring  some  new  cars  through  public 
financing,  and  we  have  limited  operating 
contracts  with  public  authorities  which  are 
reducing  our  commuter  deQcits 

We  have  established  an  excellent  working 
relationship  with  such  groups  as  the  South- 
eastern Pennsylvania  Transportation  Author- 
ity in  Philadelphia,  the  Metropolitan  Trans- 
portation Authority  in  New  York,  the  State 
of  New  York,  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and 
other  public  groups.  There  Is  mutual  under- 
standing of  the  necessity  for  public  sup- 
port— and  there  Is  cooperation  in  the  com- 
mon objective  of  improving  rail  ser\-lce  as 
the  most  economical  nieuns  of  relieving 
traffic  congestion. 

On  our  New  York-Washington  line,  we  are 
developing  .in  ultramodern  high-speed  serv- 
ice which  Will  be  tested  lor  public  accept- 
ance In  a  two-year  demonstration  project. 
Our  cosponsorshlp  of  this  project  with  the 
United  States  Department  of  Transportation 
represents  the  flrst  extensive  Federal  par- 
ticipation In  railroad  development  In  this 
century. 

We  have  upgraded  our  roadway,  installed 
new  catenary  wire  for  electric  power  delivery. 
and  are  ready  to  start  when  the  special 
fleet  of  50  Metrollner  cars  meet  acceptable 
standards  for  performance,  safety  and  de- 
pendability. 

These  Metrollners  are  the  moat  sophis- 
ticated railroad  equipment  ever  built.  They 
will  surpass  any  other  cars  In  the  world  In 
speed,  power,  comfort  and  luxury.  It  Is  not 
•ztraordlnary  that  technical  difficulties  have 
been  experienced  in  their  manufactxire. 

The  delays  we  have  experienced  In  getting 
this  service  underway  are.  of  course,  regret- 
table, but  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
development  time  Is  relatively  short,  con- 
sidering the  five  years  the  Japanese  put  Into 
research  and  development  on  their  Tokaldo 
Une.  In  addition,  they  spent  two  more  years 
testing  their  equipment  before  beginning 
regularly  scheduled  operations. 

With  regard  to  our  long-haul  trains  and 
virtually  all  the  rest  of  our  intercity  trains, 
we  have  none  of  the  redeeming  features  that 
are  present  In  our  conunuter  and  New  York- 
Washington  service.  There  Is  little  market 
potential,  there  Is  no  predictable  need,  and 
there  Is  no  program  of  public  support.  We 
therefore  have  no  alternative  other  than  to 
phase  out  our  long-haul  and  poorly  patron- 
ized Intercity  trains  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
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The  urgency  for  this  course  Is  Intenslfled  by 
cancellation  by  the  OS.  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment of  many  mall  contracts  which  were  a 
major  source  of  revenues  for  some  of  this 
service. 

There  Is  no  comprehensive  regulatory 
policy  for  dealing  with  unnecessary,  poorly 
patronized  passenger  trains  other  than  on  a 
case-by-case,  traln-by-traln  basis.  At  Penn 
Central,  we  have  been  studying  this  problem 
for  years,  trying  to  develop  a  ];>assenger  trans- 
portation program  for  the  future.  We  are 
acutely  aware  of  the  need  for  a  reliable  na- 
tional formula  which  weighs  public  need 
against  the  private  and  public  costs  involved. 

The  best  guideline  at  present  Is  found  In  a 
decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission two  years  ago  on  an  application  by 
the  New  Haven  Railroad  to  discontinue  all 
Interstate  passenger  service.  At  that  time,  the 
Commission  stated  that  a  common  carrier 
must  nvake  a  reasonable  effort  to  promote  Its 
economically  viable  passenger  service,  but 
that  no  railroad  should  be  required  to  exert 
such  an  effort  where  "no  evidence  exists  to 
support  a  conclusion  that  the  public  needs  or 
Is  willing  to  pay  a  reasonable  price  for  such 
ser\'lce  .  .  ." 

The  Commission  also  declared  that  "public 
policy — which  by  Its  past  emphasis  has  ag- 
gravated the  sickness  of  uur  national  rail 
passenger  system — (must)  recognize  Its  role 
in  the  rejuvenation  of  essential  rail  passenger 
service." 

Penn  Central,  for  lU  part,  la  willing  to 
measure  its  passenger  service  responsibilities 
by  this  yardstick,  and  I  believe  that  this 
criterion  has  met  with  general  acceptunce 
throughout  the  industry  But  this  is  still,  .it 
best,  a  piecemeal  approach  that  does  not 
lit  the  broad  proportions  of  the  overall  prob- 
lem. 

Finding  solutions  to  this  problem  can  no 
longer  be  left  to  conventional  treatment  or 
analysis.  This  task  demands  that  the  rail- 
road Industry  and  governmental  transpor- 
tation agencies  Join  forces  In  a  soundly  struc- 
tured program  far  greater  In  scope  than  any 
which  has  been   undertaken  before. 

Some  degree  of  progress  has  been  made  In 
this  direction.  We  know,  for  example,  that 
regional  authorities  with  public  flnanciai 
aid  are  workable.  We  must  Intensify  such 
programs  and  policies  within  the  context  of 
a  much  broader  understanding  of  what 
needs  to  be  done  about  railroad  passenger 
service  as  It  relates  to  the  entire  pattern  of 
national  transportation  resources. 

We  need  to  project  these  workable  con- 
cepts on  a  national  scale  and  to  determine 
for  the  flrst  time  just  how  much  of  what 
type  of  railroad  passenger  service  is  needed, 
how  It  Is  going  to  be  financed  and  what  role 
the  railroads  will  play  In  the  total  require- 
ments for  moving  people  from  place  to  place. 

We  must  have  a  coordinated  plan  as  to 
how  transportation  subsidies  are  to  be  al- 
located. The  railroads  should  not  continue 
to  be  Isolated  from  Federal  support.  They 
have  been  neglected  too  long  while  public 
attention  has  been  focused  on  Interstate 
highways  and  the  aviation  Industry.  The 
billions  of  Federal  dollars  spent  for  these 
two  forms  of  transportation  has  produced 
a  lopsided  and  haphazard  national  trans- 
portation system,  with  little  regard  to  a 
balanced  utilization  of  all  methods.  The 
obsolescence  of  present  railroad  passenger 
service  Is  a  byproduct  of  the  over-emphasis 
that  has  been  given  to  other  modes. 

If  Congress  wishes  to  explore  railroad  pas- 
senger service,  its  findings  will  no  doubt  re- 
veal the  severity  of  the  problem.  I  would 
hoi>e  that  such  a  forum  would  result  In  bel- 
ter understanding  within  the  Congress,  as 
well  as  the  public,  of  the  situation. 

I  would  like  to  propose,  either  as  a  corol- 
lary or  an  alternative  to  a  Congressional  re- 
view, that  a  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Council  be  created  by  appropriate  Govern- 
mental action  to  expedite  solution  of  this 
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problem.  This  council  should  be  a  group 
representative  of  the  public,  the  railroads, 
and  the  governmental  agencies  concerned 
with  transportation  policy. 

It  should  move  promptly.  In  as  brief  a 
time  as  possible,  to  study  the  problem  ana 
Issue  a  report  as  a  basis  for  formulating  a 
railroad  passenger  service  program  within 
the  larger  context  of  the  national  transpor- 
tation policy. 

Such  a  study  Is  fundamental  in  determin- 
ing the  extent  to  which  the  Federal  govern- 
ment must  support  rail  passenger  service. 
In  addition  to  Investigating  the  require- 
ments of  Federal  participation  In  commuter. 
Intercity  and  long-haul  passenger  service,  it 
should  analyze  the  need  for  Federal  sponsor- 
ship of  railroad  research  and  development. 
The  railroad  Industry  alone  cannot  catch  up 
in  technological  progress  with  other  forms 
of  transportation  which  have  enjoyed  abun- 
dant largesse  from  Washington. 

We  cannot  obtain  a  true  national  perspec- 
tive on  rail  passenger  service  unless  It  is  in- 
vestigated in  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  un- 
derstanding which  encourages  the  coopera- 
tion of  diverse  Interests.  A  National  Railroad 
Passenger  Council  could  give  this  quality  to 
its  deliberations. 

We  must  halt  the  drift  and  indecision  that 
has  prevailed  for  many  years.  The  lack  of  .. 
cohesive  rail  passenger  policy  has  been  ex- 
orbitantly costly  to  the  American  public,  lo 
the  railroad  Industry  and  to  Its  shippers 

The  railroads  are  entitled  to  a  careful,  dis- 
passionate consideration  of  the  problem.  .\ 
thorough,  deliberate  national  effort  Is  im- 
perative If  our  country's  requirements  are  to 
be  assessed  accurately. 

This  Is  no  easy  task,  but  It  Is  one  thnt 
must  not  be  delayed.  I  am  confident  that 
this  Important  question  of  national  trans- 
portation policy  can  be  answered  If  we  gHe 
It  the  attention  It  deserves. 
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AN      ELOQUENT      STATEMENT      OP 
FAITH  IN  AMERICA 


HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  S,  1968 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  day 
not  long  ago  a  teenage  girl,  distraught  by 
the  assassination  of  Senator  Kennedy, 
by  crime  in  the  streets,  and  by  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram. 

Her  letter  was  full  of  hopelessness  and 
despair.  "I'm  only  16  and  already  I'm 
sick  of  this  rotten  world."  wrote  the  girl, 
Marilyn  Harvey. 

The  Star-Telegram  published  Mar- 
ilyn's letter,  but  it  did  much  more  than 
that.  In  an  editorial,  the  newspaper  at- 
tempted to  dispel  some  of  the  fear  and 
frustration  that  grip  Marilyn  and  so 
many  other  thoughtful  young  people  to- 
day, and  to  put  things  in  perspective. 

The  editorial,  written  by  my  good 
friend,  Joe  Titus,  is  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  statements  of  faith  in  America 
tha.t  I  have  seen  in  a  long,  long  time,  and 
I  want  to  share  it  with  my  colleagues 

The  editorial  follows: 

Lite  Still  Precious,   Especiallt  at   16 

On  this  page  Is  a  letter  from  Marilyn  Har- 
vey and  we  want  to  answer  It.  It  deserves  : 
reply  because  between  the  lines  Is  a  yearn- 
ing for  the  comfort  a  whole  nation  seeks  and 
a  plea  to  repair  a  crumbling  faith  In  the 
country. 


First.  Marilyn,  you  say  you  are  only  16. 
.nd  we  would  like  to  apologize  for  whatever 
or  whoever  caused  you  to  believe  something 
is  wrong  with  being  16.  It's  a  wonderful  age. 
Bewildering,  too.  we  know,  especially  today, 
but  an  age  to  be  envied.  The  mind  is  fresh 
and  energetic  and  inquiring  then.  It  s  a  time 
when  your  supply  of  years  Is  so  large  that  you 
can  Jcompmh  many  things.  If  you  fMter 
while  seeking  a  goal,  you  can  regain  lost 
ground  and  exceed  your  goal  because  you 
have  so  many  tomorrows. 

And  a  year  spent  In  accomplishment  im- 
nroves  the  value  of  the  next  year  because  the 
knowledge  you  gained  provides  quicker' suc- 
cess in  a  new  endeavor.  It's  called  experience 
and  gaining  wisdom  and  It's  as  much  a  part 
of  learning  as  going  to  school. 

If  you  cried  over  Robert  Kennedy,  your 
Tears  Joined  those  of  countless  other  Ameri- 
cans weeping  for  the  man  and  the  deed,  and 
that  is  a  measure  of  how  the  Kennedys  feeL 
\nd  what  better  start  to  ease  the  sorrows  of 
others,  and  yourself,  than  by  a  prayer? 

There  is  no  good  In  this  shooting,  Marilyn. 
1-here  is  no  good  in  any  shooting.  There  Is  no 
eood  In  any  violence.  When  we  harm  others, 
we  hurt  ourselves.  We  try  to  soften  our  hurt 
bv  honoring  our  dead,  but  It's  wrong  If  we 
reach  the  point  where  we  honor  our  dead 
more  than  our  Uvlng. 

Don't  believe  people  who  say  violence  is  as 
American  as  apple  pie.  It  Isn't  and  no  one  can 
ever  make  it  that  way.  And  some  day,  be- 
cause of  efforts  by  persons  like  y°"  ^^o  get 
uDset  over  violence,  mankind's  ultimate  in 
violence,  war.  may  be  only  a  dim  memory. 

You  don't  kill  a  person  because  you  aif" 
agree  vrtth  him.  Only  persons  who  are  afraid 
0?  Who  don't  understand  try  to  still  a  voice 
that  does  not  utter  their  beliefs.  People  and 
nations  stand  still  without  voices  and  new 
Ideas.  In  a  country  like  ours.  If  the  voices  and 
Ideas  are  wrong  or  evil,  Americans  say  so  by 
'xitlng.  They  do  this  with  their  "i»iids  the 
way  God  and  the  men  who  wrote  our  Con- 
stitution intended,  not  with  bullets  and 
box&bs.  .  v^_ 

And  good  Ideas  don't  die.  They  cannot  be 
kUled  like  the  men  who  had  them.  A  lot  oi 
President  John  Kennedy's  Ideas  to  help  peo- 
ple were  made  Into  law  after  he  was  killed^ 
Abraham  Lincoln's  idea  of  a  united  nation 
did  not  die  with  him.  Christianity  did  not  die 

on  the  Cross.  T.^K»rt 

But  m  this  country  of  ours,  which  Robert 
Kennedy  said  Is  a  great  country,  there  are 
persons  with  twisted  minds,  whose  thoughts 
Ire  all  mixed  up,  who  try  to  rob  "s  °f  new 
Ideas  and  of  our  beliefs  In  such  things  as 
democracy  in  the  only  way  their  warped 
minds  know— by  violence. 

We  haven't  found  the  light  yet  to  show 
us  how  to  eliminate  what  President  Johnson 
said  is  the  "Climate"  that  breeds  violence^ 
But  we  will,  just  as  surely  as  we  found  the 
way  to  build  cities  and  bridges,  devise  com- 
puters eradicate  poUo.  travel  In  space  and 
look  at  the  stars.  It's  a  matter  of  mind,  yours, 
vours  friends'  and  us  older  persons'.  There 
;s  nothing  this  country  can't  do  once  It  puts 
its  mind  to  It. 

You  cannot  throw  In  the  towel,  no  matter 
how  disgusted  you  may  be.  No  adversity  was 
ever  overcome  bv  running  from  It.  It  Is  peo- 
ple like  you,  better  informed,  better  edu- 
cated and  better  trained  than  the  older 
generation,  who  will  Improve  the  world. 

The  world  needs  you  and.  as  you  get  a 
little  older,  you  will  understand  that  you 
need  the  world  to  show  off  your  energies  and 
endeavors.  Each  of  us  has  a  purpose  in  lite. 
It  Is  not  always  quickly  seen  or  found,  but 
it  Is  there.  And  In  spite  of  all  the  agony  in 
the  world  today,  life  is  still  precious,  espe- 
cially at  16. 

One  other  thing.  Your  report  card.  Its 
rjuund  to  Improve.  They  always  do.  Yours 
already  has  around  here.  In  Concern,  Com- 
passion and  Citizenship,  we  have  given  you 
an  A-plus.  For  the  privilege  of  reading  and 


answering  your  letter,  we  give  you  a  heart- 
felt thank  you. 


TRAGEDY  ON  COLUMBIA  ROAD 


HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

or    WEST    VIRCINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  July  8,  1968 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  news 
articles  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  July  3,  July  4,  and  July  6  and  an 
editorial  published  in  the  Post  of  July  8. 
aU  dealing  with  the  slaying  of  a  Wash- 
ington policeman  and  subsequent  com- 
ments about  that  slaying  by  the  Black 
United  Front,  terming  the  kUllng  of  the 
officer  "justifiable  homicide"  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
IFrom  the  Washington   (D.C.)    Post.  July  3. 
1968] 

POLICEMAN  Is  SLAIN— Two  SUSPECTS  CHARGED: 

Partner  of  Victim  Also  Shot 
Two  policemen  were  shot,  one  fatally,  last 
night  with  their  own  service  revolvers.  Police 
said  their  guns  were  wrested  from  them  In  a 
struggle  with  a  man  they  tried  to  arrest  on  a 
robbery  complaint. 

Within  two  hours  of  the  shooting.  John 
White.  40,  of  uncertain  address,  and  his  19- 
year-old  son.  Duane.  were  in  custody  on  mur- 
der warrants.  ,.  v.  ^ 
Dead  of  six  gunshot  wounds  In  the  heaa 
and  body  was  Tenth  Precinct  Pvt.  Stephen  A 
Williams.  23.  of  2800  Quebec  st.  nw..  wlio 
Joined  the  force  only  a  year  ago  this  month. 
He  was  pronounced  dead  on  arrival  in  Wash- 
ington Hospital  Center  about  ten  minutes 
after  the  8  p.m.  shooting  In  the  1300  block 
of  Columbia  Road  nw. 

In  critical  condition  at  the  same  hospital 
was  his  scout-car  partner,  Pvt.  Frederick 
Matteson,  38,  of  12806  Cherrywood  la.,  Bowie, 
Md .  a  veteran  of  12  years  of  police  service. 
Police  said  he  had  been  shot  in  the  head  and 
chest  and  was  still  In  surgery  early  today. 

Matteson's  wife,  the  mother  of  their  two 
chUdren,  was  at  the  hospital  as  her  husband 
was  prepared  for  surgery.  Pvt.  Williams,  the 
dead  officer,  was  unmarried  and  had  no  rela- 
tives In  the  area,  police  said. 

Three  hours  after  the  shooting  Mayor 
Walter  E  Washington  announced  that  al- 
though he  had  been  "concerned"  over  the 
tension  generated  by  the  tragedy,  he  had 
satisfied  himself  that  relative  quiet  had  been 
restored.  The  area  was  hard-hit  by  recent 
civil  disturbances. 

Word  of  the  shooting  drew  more  than 
two  score  policemen  Into  the  Uth  Street  and 
Columbia  Road  area,  including  Public  Safe- 
ty Director  Patrick  J.  Murphy  and  several 
other  key  police  officials. 

The  area  was  sealed  off  to  vehicular  and 
pedestrian  traffic  and  police  reported  that 
members  of  a  considerable  crowd  that  had 
gathered  dispersed  to  their  homes  quietly  at 
the  instructions  of  officials  In  charge. 

Police  said  the  mood  of  the  crowd  which 
attended  the  arrest  of  one  of  the  suspects 
shortly  after  the  shooting  generally  was 
quiet,  erupting  only  once  Into  a  chorus  or 
catcalls  as  the  prisoner  was  led  to  a  patrol 
wagon  but  subsiding  without  further  in- 
cident. 

The  older  of  the  two  suspects  was  taken 
Into  custody  in  a  first-floor  apartment  at 
2804  14th  St.  nw.  where  police  said  they 
also  recovered  one  of  the  two  service  re- 
volvers taken  from  the  policemen. 
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Murphy  said  the  younger  man  surrendered 
about  half  an  hour  later  to  officials  at  St. 
Elizabeths  Hospital  where  he  had  been  com- 
mitted for  a  mental  disorder  last  Feb.  9. 
He  had  Improved  to  an  extent  that  he  was 
given  a  pass  enabling  him  to  spend  the 
Independence  Day  holiday  with  relatlvee. 
Hospital  officials  said. 

Police   officials   gave   this   account  of   the 

shooting:  j  ^  »„ 

Pvts  Williams  and  Matteson  responded  to 
a  neighborhood  complaint  of  a  disorderly 
man  In  front  of  1358  Columbia  rd.  nw. 
about  8  p.m.  Upon  arrival,  they  were  met  by 
a  citizen  who  said  he  had  been  robbed 
Monday  night.  As  they  talked,  he  pointed 
out  John  White  who  was  walking  west  along 
CoUimbla  Road  toward  them  on  the  other 
side  of  the  street. 

Pvt  Williams  crossed  the  street  and  told 
White  he  was  under  arrest.  He  had  clamped 
a  handcuff  on  one  of  his  wrists  when  White 
started  strugghng.  As  they  struggled,  police 
said  White's  son  ran  In  from  14th  Street, 
crabbed  Williams's  service  revolver  and  shot 
both  officers.  The  elder  White  then  took 
the  other  pistol  from  the  fallen  Matteson 
and  fired  a  couple  of  shots,  but  police  were 
not  certain  last  night  which  of  the  officers 
were  hit  by  those  shots. 

In  the  course  of  the  immediate  search 
for  the  suspects,  police  took  Into  custody 
at  least  four  men,  presumably  for  closer 
questioning  by  Homicide  Squad  detectives 
at  headquarters. 

The  death  of  Pvt.  Williams  was  the  flrst 
suffered  by  a  policeman  In  line  of  duty  here 
since  the  fatol  shootllng  last  February  of 
Pvt  Eugene  I.  Williams,  31,  of  the  Fifth 
Precinct  by  a  motorist  he  had  stopped  for 
questioning.  In  November  of  last  year.  Det. 
Sgt  Gilbert  M.  Silvia.  34,  was  fatally 
wounded    bv    a    suspected    auto   thief. 

Nine  moiiths  ago,  Matteson  shot  a  man 
who  lunged  at  him  with  a  knife  during  an 
argument  following  a  traffic  accident.  A 
coroner's  Jury  probing  the  man's  death  last 
March  called  the  shooting  Justifiable  homi- 
cide. 


SUSPECT'S  Wife  Held  in  Police  Slaying 

(By  Alfred  E.  Lewis) 
Homicide  Squad  detectives  early  yesterday 
charged  a  35-year-old  woman  as  a  third 
principal  In  the  slaying  of  a  poUceman  and 
the  wounding  of  another  Tuesday  night  In 
the  1300  block  of  Columbia  Road  nw. 

She  is  Ethel  R.  White,  wife  of  Johnny  J. 
White  38  who  had  been  charged  earlier 
with  liis  19-year-old  son,  Duane,  with  slaying 
Tenth  Precinct  Pvt.  Stephen  A.  Williams.  23. 
and  wounding  his  scout  car  partner,  Pvt. 
Frederick  L.  Matteson,  38. 

Both  policemen  were  shot  with  their  own 
service  revolvers  in  the  course  of  a  wild 
street  battle  touched  off  by  the  elder  White's 
arrest  on  a  robbery  complaint. 

Matteson  remained  In  critical  condition 
with  head  and  chest  wounds  last  night  at 
the  Washington  Hospital  Center  where  Wil- 
liams had  been  pronounced  dead  on  arrival. 
Police  said  they  had  charged  Mrs.  White 
originally  but  decided  to  place  the  more 
serious  charge  of  murder  against  her  just 
before  all  three  were  arraigned  before  United 
States  Commissioner  Sam  Wertleb.  He 
ordered  them  held  without  bond  and  con- 
tinued their  hearing  until  July  23  and  said 
he  would  ask  the  Legal  Aid  Agency  to  pro- 
vide their  defense. 

From  the  accounts  of  about  a  dozen  wit- 
nesses to  the  tragedy,  poUce  provided  this 
account  of   the   fatal   fight: 

Pvts  Williams  and  Matteson  encountered 
a  citizen  in  front  of  1358  Columbia  rd.  nw. 
who  told  them  he  had  been  robbed  of  S34 
Monday  night  by  Johnny  White  whom  he 
pointed  out  to  the  officers  across  the  street. 
Both  policemen  placed  White  under  arrest, 
but  after  handcuffs  were  attached  to  one  of 
his  wrists,  he  started  fighting. 
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As  they  struggled,  the  younger  White 
Joiaed  the  battle  and  all  four  men  fell  to 
the  pavement.  It  wa«  at  that  point,  police 
said,  that  Mrs.  White  attacked  from  behind 
one  of  the  policemen. 

The  younger  White  then  wrested  Pvt.  Mat- 
teson's  gun  from  him  and  shot  the  officer 
twice.  InvesUgaiors  said.  Johnny  White  then 
got  Pvt.  Williams's  gun  and  both  father  and 
son  flred  six  shots  between  them  Into  Pvt. 
William*,  the  report  said.  He  died  almost  in- 
stantly, hit  by  Ave  shots  In  the  body  and 
one  In  the  arm. 

Acting  on  Information  provided  by  wit- 
nesses to  the  fray,  police  arrested  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  White  in  an  apartment  at  2804  14th  st. 
nw.  within  an  hour  of  the  shooting  and 
Duane  White  surrendered  an  hour  later  at 
St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  from  which  he  had 
been  released  earlier  In  the  day  on  a  three- 
day  holiday  pass. 

Police  said  one  of  the  police  guns  were 
recovered  In  the  apartment  where  the  elder 
White  was  arrested.  The  second  wa«  retrieved 
early  yesterday  with  a  search  warrant  Issued 
for  another  home  in  the  area. 

D.C.  Welfare  Department  officials  said  the 
younger  White  had  been  In  the  District 
Training  School  for  the  mentally  retarded 
for  about  three  years  prior  to  his  transfer  to 
St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  last  Feb.  3  for  Inclu- 
sion In  that  Institution's  program  for  dis- 
turbed teen-agers.  Institutional  records 
credit  him  with  an  IQ  In  the  608.  at  the  top 
of  the  menully  reUrded  range,  but  "aggres- 
sive" behavior  problems  complicated  his  case, 
officials  said. 

In  his  behavioral  background,  records 
show,  is  an  assault  on  a  policeman  with  the 
officer's  own  blackjack  about  eight  months 
ago  while  he  was  free  on  the  last  community 
PASS  he  received  from  the  Training  School. 

Meanwhile.  HEROES.  Inc  .  an  organlzaUon 
of  area  businessmen  presented  yesterday  to 
Mrs.  Donald  J.  Egan.  mother  of  the  slain  Pvt. 
Williams.  1  check  for  $1000  to  help  cover  the 
Immediate  expenses  of  bis  death. 

Mrs.  Egan.  here  from  her  home  In  Tucson. 
Ariz.,  said  her  son  was  a  native  of  Washing- 
ton who  attended  local  schools  and  obtained 
his  high  school  equivalency  certificate  dur- 
ing his  three  years  of  US.  Marine  Corps  serv- 
ice, which  included  two  tours  of  Vietnam 
duty.  He  joined  the  police  force  last  July, 
about  three  months  after  his  military 
discharge. 

Police  officials  yesterday  recalled  an  ex- 
cerpt from  an  essay  Williams  was  required  to 
submit  as  a  recruit  on  the  general  theme  of 
why  he  wanted  to  become  a  policeman. 

"I  am  also  interested  In  the  well-being  of 
those  around  me."  Williams  wrote,  "and  I 
feel  I  might  accomplish  something  In  this 
respect  as  a  policeman." 

[From  the  Washington   (D.C.)   Post.  JiUy  6. 
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Slating  or  Pones  Defended :   Black  UNrrso 

Pftoirr  Calls  It  "Jxjstitiablb" 

(By  Leon  Dash) 

The  Black  United  Front  Issued  a  state- 
ment yesterday  describing  the  slaying  of  a 
District  policeman  Tuesday  night  as  a  "Jus- 
tifiable homicide." 

The  statement  said,  in  part: 

•The  methods  of  self  defense  used  by  the 
family  charged  with  the  alleged  slaying  of 
the  honky  cop  is  justifiable  homicide  in  the 
same  sense  that  police  are  allowed  to  kill 
black  people  and  call  it  Justifiable  homi- 
cide." 

Several  hours  later,  Mayor  Walter  E. 
Washington  asserted  that  "the  HUP  resolu- 
tion with  respect  to  the  slaying  of  Officer 
(Stephen  A)  Williams.  ...  is  inflamma- 
tory, irresponsible  and  unfortunate." 

"If  this  community  Is  to  thrive  and  pros- 
per, it  must  do  so  within  the  framework  of 
law."  the  Mayor  said  In  a  brief  statement. 
"As  citizens,  we  must  continue  to  work  to- 
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gether— black  and  white,  policeman  and 
civilian — so  that  law  and  order,  with  justice 
will  be  the  code  for  all." 

The  Mayor  declined  to  elaborate  on  the 
statement,  which  was  Issued  after  a  two- 
hour  meeting  with  his  principal  aides. 

Director  of  Public  Safety  Patrick  V.  Mur- 
phy called  the  Black. United  Front's  reso- 
lution "Tery  dangerous"  and  "not  well- 
founded"  m  a  statement  recorded  by  WTOP- 
TV  last  night. 

He  said  the  resolution  could  not  "help  but 
be  Inflammatory."  and  he  said  he  did  not 
think  that  It  spoke  for  "any  significant 
number"  of  citizens. 

Murphy  asserted  that  Police  Department 
evidence  8<iggesu  nothing  like  justifiable 
homicide  and  that  anybody  with  different 
evidence  has  a  responsibility  to  come  for- 
ward. 

•I  think  it's  tragic  that  such  a  statement 
should  be  made  concerning  a  policeman  who 
has  given  his  life  protecting  other  citizens." 
Murphv  added. 

The  BUF  statement  was  adopted  unani- 
mously Wednesday  night  by  "about  450"  per- 
sons at  a  meeUng  at  Douglas  Memorial 
Church,  nth  and  E  Streets  ne..  according  to 
Charles  Jones,  a  co-chairman  of  the  Front. 
The  BUF  was  formed  last  January  as  a 
civil  rights  coalition  of  moderates  and  mili- 
tants by  Stokely  Carmlchael,  now  Its  other 
co-chairman. 

Williams.  22.  and  his  partner.  Prt.  Fred- 
erick L.  Matteson.  38,  who  was  critically 
wounded,  were  shot  In  a  struggle  with  a  rob- 
bery suspect,  the  latter's  son  and  the  sus- 
pect's wife. 

Both  officers  were  shot  with  their  own  re- 
volvers in  the  1300  block  of  Columbia  Road 
nw  .  about  8  p.m.  after  attempting  to  arrest 
Johnnie  White.  38.  White,  his  son  Duane, 
19.  and  his  wife.  Ethel  R.  White,  have  all 
been  charged  with  homicide. 

The  Rev.  Channlng  Phillips,  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committeeman  from  Wash- 
ington and  a  member  of  the  board  of  the 
BUF.  was  asked  whether  he  approved  of  the 
Front's  statement. 

"Well.  I  was  there  and  the  vote  was  unan- 
imous."  Mr.  Phillips  said  "Both  the  officer 
and  the  citizen  deserve  protection  from  this 
system  that  provides  for  the  deaths  of  both." 
Mr.  Phillips  said  that  some  people  were 
getting  "hung  up"  on  the  language  of  the 
statement.  But  when  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems of  extreme  deprivation,  he  said,  ex- 
treme language  is  used  to  express  hostility. 
"The  attempt  to  police  the  community 
from  the  outside."  Mr.  Phillips  said,  "pro- 
duces hostility  from  the  person  policed. " 

•The  officers,  historically,  have  not  seen 
the  black  citizen  as  a  human  being."  he 
added. 

The  Rev.  Walter  E.  Faimtroy,  vice  chair- 
man of  the  City  Council  and  a  member  of 
the  board  of  the  BUF,  said  he  had  not  read 
the  statement  and  had  no  comment.  Mr. 
Fauntroy  said  he  would  Issue  a  statement 
today. 

C.  Sumner  Stone,  a  BUF  board  member, 
former  assistant  to  Adam  Clayton  Powell  and 
once  editor  of  the  Washington  Afro-Ameri- 
can newspaper,  said  he  was  not  present  when 
the  BUF  statement  was  drawn  up  and  would 
not  comment. 

Asked  If  there  was  any  division  between 
Negro  moderates  and  black  militants  within 
the  group,  co-chairman  Jones  said  the  reso- 
lution was  passed  at  a  duly  notified  and 
called  meeting. 

"When  we  have  a  unanimous  vote."  Jones 
said,  "the  Front  takes  a  position  Itself." 

"When  there  Is  a  majority  vote,"  he  said, 
•"the  Front  requires  those  in  the  minority" 
not  to  oppose  the  decision  publicly. 

Criticising  the  role  of  the  press  Jones  said 
'"the  problem  with  the  white  community  in 
understanding  what  goes  on  In  the  black 
community  Is  Its  apparent  need  to  Identify 
and  play  up  dlvlslveness." 
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TEXT  or  RESOLUTION  ON  SLATING  OF  POLICE 

This  Is  the  resolution  the  Black  United 
Front  passed  Wednesday  night: 

Resolution  in  support  of  the  black  family 
acciised  of  the  alleged  slaying  of  a  honky  cop 
by  the  Black  United  Front. 

Whereas  the  black  community  knows  from 
history  that  police  are  controlled  by  whites 
and  come  into  the  black  community  to  sup- 
press rather  than  protect  black  people: 
whereas  the  black  community  knows  and 
recognizes  from  Its  history  that  police  do  not 
regard  the  lives  of  black  people  and  have 
killed  black  people  under  the  guise  of  jus- 
tifiable homicide  and  have  been  allowed  to 
do  so  because  black  people  have  no  meaning- 
ful say  so  In  their  being  hired  or  fired  ;ind 
these  cops  have  no  Interest  In  the  black 
community:  whereas  the  black  community 
needs  systems  of  control  and  protection  from 
oppressive  elements:  be  It  resolved  that— 

(1)  The  methods  of  self-defense  by  tlie 
family  charged  with  the  alleged  slaying  uf 
the  honky  cop  is  Justifiable  homicide  In  the 
same  sense  that  police  are  allowed  to  .kill 
black  people  and  call  It  jusUflable  homicide. 

(2)  The  police  assigned  to  the  black  com- 
munity be  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
black  community. 

(3)  The  society  face  up  to  lU  responsibility 
to  remove  a  colonial,  racist  system  which 
make  such  events  possible. 

Black  people  have  resolved  that  this  chan  e 
win  occur  by  any  means  necessary  to  pre- 
serve both  freedom  and  comfort. 

I  From  the  Washington   (DC.)    Post.  July  8, 
19681 
Tragedy  on  Colttmbia  Road 
The  shooting  on  Columbia  Road  last  Tues- 
day   night    In    which    one    policeman    wrs 
killed  and  another  critically  wounded  Is  in- 
deed tragic.  The  tragedy  is  heightened  be- 
cause  Pvt.  Stephen  A.  Williams,  22-year-<.lcl 
Marine  veteran,  had  survived  the  rigors  of 
the  Vietnam  War  only  to  return  and  be  shut 
dead   on   a  street  In   the  Nation's  Caplt.il. 
His  partner.  Pvt.  Frederick  L.  Matteson  si;l- 
f ered  grave  head  Injuries. 

Now  on  the  heels  of  this  tragedy,  the  Black 
United  Front  says  the  "'slaying  of  the  honky 
cop  Is  justifiable  homicide  In  the  same  sense 
that  police  are  allowed  to  kill  black  people 
and  call  It  justifiable  honUclde."  That  state- 
ment Is  absurb.  malicious  and  dangerous,  ic 
is  absurb  because  no  evidence  has  been  pre- 
sented so  far  to  Indicate  that  Pvt.  Williams 
or  his  partner  used  any  force  or  language    o 
cause  a  simple  arrest  to  escalate  into  mtr- 
der.  It  Is  malicious  because  the  statements 
harsh    wording    constitutes    Invective    that 
just  spews  venom   in  an  already  poisoned 
atmosphere.  And  It  Is  dangerous  because  the 
publishing  of  the  statement  can  only  make 
things  worse  between  the  police  and  black 
people    In    Washington.    Quite    aside    from 
malice,  however,  there  is  a  temptation  to  say 
a  lot  of   things  about  how  such  an  Inci- 
dent could  have  been  avoided  or  to  read  Into 
It  some  special  significance,  some  evidence  <>i 
racial   tension,   some   lesson   about   how   to 
maintain  law  and  order  In  our  streets.  But 
hindsight  does  not  help  and  there  are  not 
many  useful  lessons  to  be  found  in  so  mind- 
lees  an  act  as  this  sudden  assault  on  two 
policemen  whose  own  weapons  were  snatched 
from  their  hoUters  and  used  against  them. 
To   the   extent  that   there   is  meaning   :n 
sach  a  tragedy  It  Is  In  what  it  tells  us  about 
the  nature  of  the  street  and  the  dally  risks 
faced  with  commendable  courage  and  res- 
olution by  our  under-manned  and  often  over- 
worked police  force.  There  Is  no  protection 
for  them  against  the  homicidal  assailant  bent 
on  senseless  murder. 

While  this  shooting  Is  fresh  In  their  minds. 
they  wlU  doubtless  take  extra  precautions 
not  to  expose  themselves  to  needless  dangers. 
But  because  they  have  proven  themselves, 
many  times  over,  to  be  a  highly  competent 
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and  professional  force,  they  can  also  be 
counted  on  to  exercise  their  customary  good 
judgment  In  balancing  forceful  measures 
with  sensible  restraint. 


A  RECIPE  FOR  SURVIVAL 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  8,  1968 


Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us. 
I  am  certain,  are  deeply  concerned  about 
the  many  grave  problems  which  con- 
front our  Nation  at  this  juncture  of 
history.  . 

Yet  not  everyone  is  able  to  approach 
these  problems  with  the  objectivity  and 
insight  required  to  advance  their  reso- 
lution. „     ^ 

Among  those  who  have  excellent  cre- 
dentials to  speak  on  this  subject,  and 
to  suggest  remedies,  are  the  husband- 
and-wife,  publisher-and-editor  team  of 
Jay  and  Blanche  Morton,  of  the  Home 
News  weekly  of  Hlaleah,  Fla. 

These  two  flne  people  are  an  inspira- 
tion to  anyone  who  has  the  opportunity 
to  get  to  know  them,  and  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  their  newspaper. 

In  the  course  of  their  newspaper  ca- 
reers, the  Mortons  have  experienced 
probably  every  conceivable  program 
which,  at  one  time  or  another,  has  been 
encountered  by  the  independent  busi- 
nessmen of  our  country. 

They  know  what  it  is  to  try  to  run 
a  newspaper  without  sufficient  capital, 
without  necessary  supplies,  without 
needed  manpower,  and  to  survive  in  spite 
of  "big  business"  competition. 

The  Mortons,  and  their  newspaper, 
are  a  testimonial  to  the  enduring  quali- 
ties of  American  free  enterprise:  skill, 
initiative,  hard  work  and,  above  all, 
uncompromising  honesty  rooted  in  this 
unshaken  faith  in  the  American  people. 
Accustomed  to  speaking  out  on  issues, 
the  Mortons  have  never  run  scared  from 
a  controversy,  or  tried  to  buy  acceptance 
and  profit  at  the  cost  of  their  principles. 
It  is  for  these  reasons  that  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Home  News  commands  at- 
tention. 

Such  an  editorial,  entitled  "Prescrip- 
tion for  Survival:  An  American  Ref- 
ormation." appeared  in  the  Home  News 
on  June  21. 

It  suggests  that  having  moved  from 
adolescence  to  maturity  in  a  very  brief 
span  ot  time,  our  Nation  needs  to  review 
its  goals  and  priorities,  and  to  relate 
them  to  present-day  realities— both  at 
home  and  abroad. 

A  review  of  this  nature,  conducted  dis- 
passionately and  with  the  support  of  the 
officials  at  the  highest  levels  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, could  lead,  in  the  words  of  the 
editorial,  to  a  "self-critical,  peaceful,  and 
civilized  reformation"  in  our  country. 

I  agree  with  Blanche  Morton,  who 
wrote  that  editorial,  that  our  country 
could  greatly  benefit  from  such  a  na- 
tional reappraisal. 

I  may  add  that  I  have  been  trying,  in 
my  own  way,  to  help  bring  it  about. 

There  is  pending  before  the  Congress 
my  bill,  H.R.  17767,  calling  for  the  con- 


vocation of  a  White  House  Conference 
which  would  bring  together  leaders  from 
many  walks  of  life— historians,  philoso- 
phers, economists  and  psychologists, 
business  and  labor  leaders,  educators  and 
other  social  scientists— for  the  purpose 
of  Uking  a  good  look  at  the  problems  of 
contemporary  life,  assessing  our  national 
goals  and  priorities,  and  pointing  out  the 
directions  which  could  lead  to  real  na- 
tional progress  in  the  future. 

This  conference  would  address  itself 
both  to  our  domestic  problems,  and  to 
those  which  confront  us  in  our  relations 
with  foreign  countries. 

I  strongly  commend  Blanche  Morton's 
editorial  to  the  thoughtful  consideration 
of  my  colleagues  in  Congress  as  follows: 
Prescription    for    Survival:    An    American 
Reformation 
(By  Blanche  Morton) 
A  few  sweets  please  the  Uste — but  a  meal 
of  sweets  sickens. 

A  dash  of  spice  will  season  a  dish — but  a 
shaker-full  will  ruin  it. 

A  few  drops  of  a  strong  medicine  will  cure 
a  man— but  a  bottle  full  will  kill  him. 

Prudence,  generosity  and  wariness  all  are 
virtues— but  miserliness,  proillgacy  and 
cynicism — are  all  vices. 

There  is  a  principle  It  would  seem,  that 
obtains  In  the  world  of  both  the  concrete 
and  the  abstract  and  in  both  the  physical 
and  moral  life  of  the  Individual  and  the  na- 
tion. It  is  known  as  the  "law  of  diminishing 
returns." 

Push  a  good  thing  to  Its  farthest  reach  and 
It  becomes.  If  not  directly  destructive,  at 
least  a  serious  fault  and  a  hindrance. 

But  this  Is  a  lesson  and  a  law  that  this 
young,  lusty,  virile,  giant  of  a  nation  never 
learned  In  its  youth.  But  the  United  States 
Is  of  a  mature  age  now,  and  It  111  becomes  an 
adult  to  act  with  the  extremism  of  a  child. 
As  a  nation  we  have  always  tended  to 
worship  what  was  "the  biggest,"  "the  fast- 
est," "the  tallest."  "the  richest,"  "the  long- 
est"— all  the  superlatives  ever  conceived.  Only 
rarely  have  we  submitted  our  practices  to 
restraints  or  curbs,  especially  those  related 
to  the  economy.  And  our  emphasis  on  per- 
sonal freedom  without  a  concomitant  stress 
on  personal  and  Individual  responsibility 
has  tended  to  exaggerate  this  extremist  In- 
clination. 

The  extroverted,  out-going,  sanguine  per- 
son Is  the  favored  personality  In  American 
business  and  political  life— and  this  per- 
sonality type,  as  any  psychiatrist  will  tell 
you,  tends  to  extremes  of  behavior. 

This  land  was,  for  the  most  part,  settled 
by  adventuresome,  fierce.  Intense  individ- 
uals— a  type  that  was  to  predominate,  too, 
among  the  throngs  of  Immigrants  that  were 
to  come  to  our  shores  in  subsequent  years. 
Those  who  built  America  breathed  big 
hopes  and  big  dreams  and  they  realized  big 
accomplishments.  But  the  America  that  had 
fallen  Into  the  habit  of  thinking  and  act- 
ing "big"  had  too  little  concern  for  Installing 
and  using  the  "brakes"  vital  to  such  a  so- 
ciety to  keep  it  from  over-doing,  from  over- 
reacting—from going  overboard  In  Its  re- 
sponses and  becoming  a  land  suffering  from 
"edema  of  its  institutions."  And  so  It  be- 
came a  swollen  society,  one  badly  in  need 
of  a  diuretic  to  bring  It  down  to  healthy 

In  view  of  what  Is  being  called  by  our 
own  and  foreign  writers  our  "national 
malaise."  It  la  Interesting  to  speculate  as  to 
when  the  "law  of  diminishing  returns"  be- 
gan to  set  m  m  the  dominating  phases  of  our 
culture. 

At  what  point  did  advertising  (America's 
fondest  contribution  to  the  world)  stop  being 
a  builder  of  mass  markets  and  lower  prices 
for  the  consumer  and  start  being  the  Pled 
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Piper  of  "consplcuotis  consumption"  and  a 
builder  of  crass  materialists? 

At  what  point  did  mechanization  In  this 
country  stop  producing  leisure  and  peace  of 
mind  and  start  snarling  the  individual  in  an 
endless  maze  of  servicing  and  repair  head- 
aches In  every  area  of  his  life? 

At  what  point  did  credit  cards  stop  being 
a  convenience  and  start  becoming  tempters 
of  the  weak  and  a  bonanza  for  the  dishonest? 
At  what  point,  In  fact,  did  consumer  credit 
stop  being  a  mere  facet  of  business  and  start 
enveloping  the  population  in  a  fog  of  over- 
spending and  personal  bankruptcy  problems? 
At  what  point  did  the  "de-bunklng"  school 
of  Uterature  stop  exposing  necessary  truths 
about  persons  In  public  life  and  start  be- 
ing scandallzers  and  sensationalists,  breeders 
of  cynicism  and  doubt  and  destroyers  of  re- 
spect for  the  average  public  flgtire? 

At  what  point  did  the  fad  for  whodunits 
turn  from  the  offer  of  Innocent  escapism  to 
the  purveying  by  publishers  of  murder  and 
death  as  a  commodity? 

At  what  point  did  violence  In  television 
and  films  stop  being  merely  incidental  to 
plots  and  start  being  an  obsessive  and  ab- 
normal preoccupation  with  sadistic  on- 
slaught on  the  human  body? 

At  what  point  in  movies  and  books  did 
the  Injection  of  sex  stop  being  literary  and 
artistic  honesty  and  start  being,  an  out  and 
out  sex  excitant?  ,   .  ^.^ 

And,  we  might  also  ask,  at  what  point  did 
unionism  stop  being  a  sound  device  for  col- 
lective bargaining  between  labor  and  man- 
agement and  start  being  an  Instrument  of 
despotism  over  management  and  the  public? 
And  at  what  point  did  student  sit-ins  stop 
being  legitimate  protest  and  start  being  un- 
varnUhed  anarchism?  And  at  what  point  did 
non-violent  civil  rights  movements  turn  into 
calamitous  riots  and  burned  cities? 

We  could  go  on  and  on  with  further  in- 
quiry in  similar  vein,  Illustrating  how  we 
have  allowed  institutions  and  practices,  Inl- 
tally  progressive  and  beneficial— for  want  of 
introspection  and  control  on  the  part  of  our 
business  enterprisers  :ind  political  leaders- 
to  degenerate  Into  Frankenstein  molesters 
of  moral  and  physical  destruction. 

WTien  our  country  was  younger,  the  popu- 
lation smaller,  our  society  far  less  complex 
and  our  people  less  heterogeneous — restraint 
was  not  an  indispensable  element  of  our 
dally  life  but  today  It  U  indispensable.  Today 
mass  communicntlon  and  mass  transporta- 
tion have  drawn  us  all  into  such  close  con- 
tact that  the  rules  of  conduct  of  our  fron- 
tier days  no  longer  hold.  All  of  us  are  Inhabit- 
ing a  world  far  different  than  the  one  we 
lived  in  20  and  30  and  40  years  ago.  New 
"house  rules"  are  In  order  for  we  cannot  con- 
tinue to  live  In  this  "new  world"  guided  by 
outmoded  concepts.  Emotions  are  too  quickly 
inflamed,  mass  hysteria  is  too  rapidly  com- 
municated. 

It  Is  perhaps  not  far-fetched  to  say  that 
what  In  recent  weeks  has  been  called  "'the 
U.S.  Soul  In  Civil  Warfare."  the  "Sickness  of 
America"  and  like  despairing  names— is 
merely  the  dilemma  caused  by  living  in  this 
new  world  by  an  out-dated  set  of  rules. 

Some  are  likening  the  disorders  In  the 
United  States  to  the  decadence  that  preceded 
the  fall  of  Rome. 

We  are  not  quite  so  hopeless  In  our  own 
assessment  of  our  national  fat«.  although  it 
is  our  feeling  that  failure  to  face  the  crisis 
that  Is  upon  us  and  to  make  the  requisite 
reforms  could  bring  the  downfall  that  befeU 
Rome.  It  is  still  not  too  late  to  prevent  the 
holocatist  but  It  is  later  than  many  of  us 
r63rlizc 

Perhaps  we  are  overstepping  the  bounds 
of  editorial  comment,  but  we  have  our  own 
recommendation  for  taking  this  nation  of 
ours  out  of  its  present  anguishing  dilemma 
and  setting  its  Iset  on  new  and  healthier 
paths. 

All  of  our  national  instttutlons — not 
merely   those   that  lead   to   racial   violence. 
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nfttl"*^'""  and  crime  In  the  streets — are 
today  desperately  In  need  of  honest,  un- 
selfish and  unbiased  appraisal. 

And  to  make  this  dispassionate  ( yes,  Olym- 
pian) appraisal  and  ensuing  recommenda- 
tions for  re-sh*plng  our  goals.  It  would  be 
necessary  that  a  comprehensive  board  of  re- 
view be  named  by  the  President.  Such  a 
board  for  studying  and  isieeslng  the  prob- 
lems of  contemporary  life  would  be  com- 
posed of  leaders  from  all  walks  of  lUe— 
phlloaophers.  economists,  churchmen,  busi- 
nessmen, labor  leaders,  industrialists,  psy- 
chologists, physicians,  educators,  writers, 
artists  and  politicians.  Each  would  see  the 
problems  from  hU  own  vantage  point,  but 
froo)  the  separate  opinions  would  emerge  a 
composite  view. 

The  charge  to  this  cross-section  of  America 
would  be  to  examine  the  extremes  to  which 
the  diverse  preoccupations  of  our  national 
life  have  led  us  and  are  continuing  to  lead 
us  and  to  devise  counter-balances  so  that 
these  extremes  may  be  reconciled. 

Only  through  such  a  procees  can  the  In- 
habltantt  of  this  considerably  shrunken 
coontry  continue  to  live  in  It  without  the 
neurotic  fears  and  hatreds  that  engulf  us 
today. 

The  21st  century  is  almost  upon  us.  The 
ground  rules  for  the  national  country  club 
to  which  all  of  us  belong  cannot  remain 
the  same  for  a  membership  of  200  million 
as  they  were  for  five  million.  In  the  crowded 
quarters  In  which  we  find  ourselves  today, 
there  Is  little  room  for  excesses.  Extremes  In 
any  area  build  up  Intolerable  pressures  In 
short  order.  That  inexorable  "law  of  dimin- 
ishing retxims"  that  becomes  operative  must 
be  anticipated  and  counteracted  before  the 
reaction  bolls  over  Into  catastrophe. 

Are  we.  as  a  naUon.  Intelligent  enough, 
reasonable  enough,  survival-minded  enough 
to  bring  off  such  self-critical,  peaceful  and 
civilized   reformation? 

This  writer  believes  we  are. 

But  the  over-rldlng  question  Is:  Will  wa? 


RHODESIA'S  CLAIM  TO  INDEPEND- 
ENCE FROM  GREAT  BRITAIN 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or  SOUTH  csaoi.rwA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THK  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  8.  1968 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  Prealdent,  the 
Evening  Star  of  July  4  contains  an  ar- 
ticle entitled,  "'U.S.  Ostracism  of  Rho- 
desia Repudiates  1776."  written  by  James 
J.  Kilpatrick.  In  the  article,  Mr.  Kilpat- 
rlck  asks  Americans  to  examine  our  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  Rhodesia  in  the  light 
of  our  own  history.  He  pomts  out  the 
parallel  between  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence of  Rhodesia  and  that  of  the 
Thirteen  Colonies.  192  years  ago.  Despite 
these  exact  parallels,  the  United  States 
has  permitted  the  United  Nations  to  per- 
petrate economic  sanctions  against  the 
Rhodeslan  Republic. 

Mr.  Kilpatrick  points  out  that  Rho- 
desia's claims  to  independence  from 
Great  Britain  are  better  In  every  way 
than  the  claims  that  were  passed  by  our 
Continental  Congress  in  1776.  He  urges 
a  deep  respect  of  our  own  history  and  a 
renouncement  of  the  U.N.  resolution  in 
order  to  permit  Rhodesia  to  go  her  own 
way  as  we  did  ours. 

Mr  President.  I  invite  the  attention  of 
Senators  to  this  thoughtfiil  article  and 
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uk.  that  It  be  printed  In  the  Extensions 
of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoro, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  OSTkACisM  or  Rhodesia  Rkpuoiatxs 

1776 

(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

PHn-ADXLFHiA. — "How  fortunate  were  tiie 
American  colonies!"  Dean  Acheson  observed 
the  other  day.  "They  had  no  United  Nations 
to  confront  in  1776." 

The  former  secretary  of  state  was  speaking 
to  an  audience  of  specialists  In  international 
law,  gathered  for  a  sectional  meeting  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  His  topic  was  the 
wrongness  of  American  policy  toward 
Rhodesia  He  put  It  bluntly; 

"It  will  surprise  some  of  our  fellow  citizens, 
though  hardly  anyone  here  today,  to  be  told 
that  the  United  States  U  engaged  In  an 
international  conspiracy,  instigated  by 
Britain,  and  blessed  by  the  United  Nations, 
to  overthrow  the  government  of  a  country 
that  has  done  us  no  harm,  and  threatens  no 
one  This  is  barefaced  aggression,  un- 
provoked and  unjustified  by  a  single  legal  or 
moral  principle." 

The  charge  that  Britain  brings  against 
Rhodeslans.  Acheson  continued.  Is  the 
charge  that  George  ni  brought  against 
Americans  192  years  ago.  The  rebellious  and 
ungrateful  Americans  were  proclaiming  in- 
dependence! They  felt  It  necessary,  m  the 
declaration  that  Jefferson  penned  here  m 
Philadelphia,  "to  dissolve  the  political  bands 
which  had  connected  them  with  another 
people,  and  to  assume  among  the  powers  of 
the  earth,  the  separate  and  equal  station  to 
which  the  laws  of  Nature  and  of  Nature's 
God  entitle  them. ' 

It  is  good  to  come  back  to  the  quiet  walks 
of  Independence  Square  by  twilight.  This 
was  where  It  all  began,  the  dream,  the  poetry, 
the  sadness,  the  bursting  heart.  Tom  Jeffer- 
son was  here:  and  Ben  Franklin,  John  Adams, 
the  Lees  We  think  of  them  as  heroes:  and 
on  Independence  Day.  In  a  thousand  village 
squares,  we  mark  the  birth  of  the  Republic 
they  conceived.  They  were  the  founding 
fathers. 

And  what  an  irony  It  Is.  that  Independence 
Day  of  1968  finds  today's  Americans  com- 
mitted to  an  official  policy  which  treats  Ian 
Smith  and  his  brothers  in  SalUbury  as  a 
'rebel  racist  regime."  If  these  mute  bricks 
had  tongues,  they  would  cry  shame  upon 
Lyndon  Johnson,  upon  Dean  Rusk,  upon 
Arthur  Goldberg— shame  upon  all  the  lick- 
spittle politicians  who  have  repudiated  our 
own  history  in  a  sick  effort  to  toady  up  to  the 
Afro- Asian  bloc. 

The  parallels  between  Rhodesia  today,  and 
the  colonies  then,  are  not  exact.  But  if  Inde- 
pendence Day  means  something  more  than  a 
sweaty  afternoon  at  the  beach,  or  a  few  more 
beers  on  some  subxirban  porch,  we  ought  to 
think  upon  these  things. 

One  of  the  sins  charged  to  Cecil  Rhodes 
and  his  fellow  pioneers  is  that  they  took  their 
land  from  the  native  blacks.  Our  own  found- 
ing fathers.  It  will  be  recalled,  seized  their 
land  from  the  native  Indians. 

The  more  immediate  charge  against  Rho- 
desia— the  charge  that  has  produced  the  con- 
spiracy and  the  aggression  Dean  .Acheson  has 
denounced — is  that  Rhodesia  has  refused  to 
provide  for  majority  rule  by  the  coiintry's 
largely  Illiterate  blacks.  The  charge.  In  brief, 
is  political  Immorality. 

Do  we  dare  examine  that  charge  In  the 
light  of  our  own  history?  Our  own  heroes 
stand  at  the  bar — Just  as  guilty,  Jtut  as  Inno- 
cent. Just  as  realistic,  as  Ian  Smith  and  the 
patriots  around  him.  Our  own  founding 
fathers  hounded  the  Indians  with  relentless 
fury.  Our  own  defenders  of  the  equality  of 
"all  men"  engaged  In  the  slave  trade:  the 
framers  of  our  own  Constitution  treated 
blacks    as    "other    persons,"    voteless,    mere 
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chattels.  Under  the  supreme  law  of  our  land, 
the  escaping  slave  had  to  be  "delivered  up  on 
claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or 
labor  may  be  due." 

Look  at  the  record!  The  Infant  United 
States  of  America,  which  now  gazes  with  such 
tainted  virtue  on  Rhodesia,  couldn't  have 
cared  less  about  majority  rule.  North  aud 
South,  we  denied  our  own  blacks  the  right  to 
vote  or  to  own  property.  (In  Rhodesia,  blacks 
do  both.)  We  denied  the  vote  to  women 
(Women  vote  in  Rhodesia.)  We  proclaimed 
our  Independence,  and  embarked  upon  the 
processes  of  gradual  enlightenment  that  hR\f 
brought  us,  nearly  two  centuries  later,  to  the 
point  In  time  we  occupy  today. 

Rhodesia's  claims  to  Independence  from 
Great  Britain  are  better  in  every  way  than 
the  claims  advanced  by  our  Continental  Con- 
gress. A  decent  respect  for  our  own  history 
should  compel  us  to  renounce  the  expedient 
U.N.  resoluUon,  and  to  permit  Rhodesia  to  go 
her  own  way — as  we  went  ours. 


ADDRESS  OP  LT.  GEN.  A.  G.  PAXTON, 
RETIRED.  AT  CAMP  SHELBY.  MISS. 


LOOTED  STORE   IN   GERMANTOWN 
CLOSING  DOORS 


HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

or    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  8.  1968 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems 
as  if  there  are  few  copies  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  that  are  ever  printed 
without  some  Member  bringing  to  light 
some  experience  that  brings  into  dis- 
repute some  facet  of  the  operation  of  the 
so-called  war  on  poverty. 

I  enclose  herewith  a  copy  of  a  June 
26  story  from  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  in  regard  to  some  neighborhood 
youth  corps  people. 

That  story  follows: 
Looted  Store  in  Gekmantown  Closing  Doors 

A  small  Germantown  grocery  will  close  Its 
doors  Saturday  night.  Its  proprietor,  Mrs. 
Donna  Hellman,  says  she  has  been  frightened 
out  of  business. 

On  June  17  nearly  SO  members  of  the 
city's  Neighborhood  Touth  Corps  entered  the 
H  &  W  Grocery,  1267  Lydla,  took  about  940 
worth  of  food  and  left  without  paying. 

Mrs.  Hellman,  26.  who  was  alone  in  the 
store  at  the  time,  said  she  made  no  attempt 
to  stop  them  because  she  was  "too  scared 
to  move." 

Last  Saturday  three  carloads  of  young 
Negro  men  and  women  drove  past  the  store 
several  times,  slowing  down  to  gesture  at  the 
grocery,  Mrs.  Hellman  said. 

The  cars  didn't  stop  but  she  said  this  con- 
vinced her  to  "get  out  while  we  can." 

HER    rATHER    IS    COOWNER 

Mrs.  Hellman  and  her  father  are  co-owners 
of  the  store,  which  they  opened  In  February 
She  said  they  plan  to  divide  the  food  stock 
between  them  and  put  the  equipment  in 
their  basemenu. 

She  has  no  Intention  of  opening  another 
store.  "I  don't  want  any  part  of  It — not  now," 
she  said. 

Ti*e  Youth  Corps  members  Involved  In  the 
June  17  incident  were  taking  a  lunch  break 
from  their  work  at  duPont  Manual  Stadium, 
according  to  Ben  X.  Freeman,  director  of 
pupil  personnel  for  the  Louisville  Board  of 
EUucatlon. 

Freeman  said  the  youths  later  agreed  to 
pay  for  the  stolen  food  "out  of  their  own 
pockets." 

Mrs.  Hellman  said  yesterday  she  hasn't  re- 
ceived the  reimbursement,  but  added  that 
she  expects  to  be  paid  In  about  two  weeks. 


Hon.G.V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Monday.  July  8,  1968 
Mr.    MONTGOMERY.    Mr.    Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  ad- 
aress  of  Lt.  Gen.  A.  G.  Paxton,  retired, 
before  9.000  Army  National  Guardsmen 
and  Army  reservists  at  Camp  Shelby. 
Miss.,  on  July  6, 1968: 
Speech  at  Camp  Shelbt,  July  6,   1968 
Governor  WUUams,  General  Johnson,  of- 
ftcers,  men  and  friends  of  the  3l6t  Infantry 
•  Dixie"  Division— In  behalf  of  Mrs.  Paxton, 
my  family,  and  myself.  I  should  like  to  ex- 
press my  sincere  and  humble  appreciation 
lor  your  kind  thoughttulneas  In  the  dedi- 
cation of  this  handsome  building  in  my  hon- 
or. Certainly  this  is  a  great  reward  fo?  my 
small  efforts  In  behalf  of  the  States  of  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  Mississippi  National  Guard. 
.Mways  feeling  that  no  Commander  is  more 
deserving  than  the  officers  and  men  under 
Ills  command.  I  should  like  to  give  due  rec- 
ognition to  the  officers  and  men  of  the  for- 
mer 31st  Infantry  "Dixie"  Division  who  have 
contributed    so    magnificently    toward    the 
success  of  that  organization  and  thereby  de- 
!,erve  a  share  In  this  great  honor  which  is 
being  paid  to  me  today.  It  U  with  deep  grati- 
tude and  a  sense  of  appreciation  that  I  shall 
nlways  remember  them. 

Many  years  ago  the  great  poet  Longfellow 
wrote.  "By  The  Rude  Bridge  That  Arched 
The  Flood.  Here  Once  Embattled  Ftirmers 
Stood— And  Fired  The  Shot  Heard  Round 
The  World".  Since  that  day  at  Lexington 
and  Concord,  no  more  honorable  challenge 
has  been  met  by  able  bodied  American  vol- 
unteer citizens  than  to  bear  arms  in  defense 
ol  their  country  in  time  of  national  emer- 
gency. 

The  spacious  area  which  we  now  know  as 
Camp  Shelby  has  made  a  notable  contribu- 
tion to  the  national  defense  of  our  country 
in  three  major  wars— World  Wars  I.  n.  and 
the  Korean  emergency.  It  has  been  my  privi- 
lege to  see  it  grow  from  the  rude-bridge 
status  of  an  abandoned  World  War  I  area  to 
the  handsome  camp  which  you  now  occupy 
with  its  excellent  buildings  and  training 
areas.  Its  terrain  is  entirely  adequate  for 
large  scale  maneuvers  and  full  unit  training 
rl  all  branches  to  include  artillery  of  all  cali- 
ber, tanks,  and  small  arms,  with  perfect 
safety  to  the  trainees.  Our  health  record 
here  Is  excellent.  And,  In  addition,  the  close 
proximately  to  the  gulf  coast  offers  adequate 
lacllltles  for  recreation  on  weekends.  Cer- 
tainly there  is  no  finer  training  area  for  mili- 
tary purposes  In  the  entire  country. 

I  should  like  to  thank  Major  General  Wal- 
ter Johnson  for  his  active  efforts  in  build- 
ing  up   Camp   Shelby    to    Its    present   state 
(.1  construction  with  the  excellent  coopera- 
tion of  Governor  John  Bell  Williams  and 
!ils  predecessors.  Shelby  has  overcome  many 
tough  obstacles   in   accomplishing   Its   pres- 
ent status.  I  recall  very  clearly  a  visit  made 
to  Shelby  by  Major  Generals  Frank  Andrews 
and  Moor  G-3  and  0-4  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment General  Staff,  prior  to  our  entry  into 
World  War  II.  Several  weeks  previously  we 
!.ad   been   turned   down  completely   in  our 
efforts   to    get   regular   troops   stationed    at 
Camp  Shelby  for  the  reason  that  there  were 
many  camps  in  the  United  States  that  were 
being  closed  down  due  to  non-deslrabllity 
:or  use.  In  showing  these  officers  around  the 
camp  area  and  the  adjacent  terrain  to  be 
•ased  for  maneuver  and  artillery  firing,  our 
party  stopped  at  a  shady  grove  of  trees  for 


lunch.  While  the  tables  were  being  set  up 
and  lunch  prepared,  a  radio  was  turned  on. 
As  It  happened  a  news  broadcast  announced 
the  breakthrough  of  the  Germans  at  Sedan. 
Their  armored  columns  were  racing  through 
the  roadways  of  France  uncontested.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  Impression  that  this  news 
cast  had  on  General  Andrews.  He  was 
stunned.  His  repeated  comment  was.  "They 
can't  fight!  They  can't  fight  I"  That  was 
the  day  and  the  very  moment  that  Camp 
Shelby  came  Into  being  as  a  training  area 
for  troops  in  World  War  II.  Subsequently, 
three  full  infantry  divisions  were  stationed 
here  during  that  war,  and  very  effectively 
so. 

Camp  Shelby  is  now  the  home  training 
area   for   Mississippi   national    guard   troops 
as  well  as  national  guard  troops  of  several 
adjacent  States.  In  this  day  when  patriotism 
is  at  such  a  low  level,  when  riots  are  com- 
monplace,   when    we   read   of    the   burning 
of  draft  cards,  it  is  heartening  to  know  that 
there  are  gathered  together  here  men  who 
are    volunteers    for    service    in    the    Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States.  We  can  thank 
God  that  patriotism  is  not  completely  dead 
in    this    great    country   of    ours,    regardless 
of  some  lukewarm  attitudes  and  some  of  the 
ill  advised  decisions  of  some  of  our  courts. 
We  are  fortunate  to  live  in  the  greatest  coun- 
try on  the  face  of  the  earth.  With  Intelligence 
and  gratitude,  we  guardsmen  shall  continue 
to  take  a  firm  stand  and  defend  It  coura- 
geously and  Judiciously.  With  God's  help,  lib- 
erty and  Justice  shall  prevail. 


ONE  BY  ONE,  TO  WONDERING  SLEEP 

HON.  CLARENCE  E.  MILLER 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  8.  1968 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
fourth  young  man  from  the  city  of  Nel- 
sonvllle,  Ohio,  has  lost  his  life  in  the 
Vietnam  fighting.  The  flags  at  Nelson- 
vllle  flew  at  half  mast  again  when  the 
body  of  Pvt.  Richard  Polley,  USMC.  was 
returned  in  a  sealed  casket.  This  young 
man  graduated  from  high  school  in  1967, 
just  a  little  more  than  1  year  before  his 
death  from  enemy  rifle  fire  near  Quang 
Nam.  South  Vietnam. 

An  editorial  by  Dick  Kunzman  in  the 
Nelsonville  Tribune  of  June  20,  1968,  re- 
flects the  thinking  of  many  southeastern 
Ohioans  which  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues. 

The  editorial  is  entitled  "One  by  One, 
to  'Wondering  Sleep,"  and  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

One  by  One,  to  Wondering  Sleep 
Richard  Allen  Polley  was  killed  on  the  day 
the  nation  learned  of  the  death  of  Senator 
Robert  Kennedy. 

For  a  week  thereafter,  the  television  and 
newspapers  of  the  world  were  devoted  to  cov- 
erage of  his  assassination,  and  to  eulogies  of 
his  greatness.  This  was  fair  and  proper  for  as 
his  brother  said,  "he  saw  war  and  tried  to 
stop  it." 

And  what  of  Richard  Allen  Polley?  He.  too, 
was  trying  to  stop  a  war. 

At  20,  he  had  never  had  a  girl,  never  owned 
a  car,  never  cast  a  ballot.  He  had  not  even 
been  In  'Viet  Nam  long  enough  for  his  mother 
to  have  received  a  letter  from  him. 

When  his  casket  came  back  to  his  home- 
land. It  was  not  even  to  be  opened  before  his 
funeral. 
The  government  of  the  United  States  took 
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Richie  Polley  and  caused  him  to  die,  and  gave 
his  mother  In  return  only  a  headstone  for 
his  grave. 

The  president  of  the  United  States  did  not 
come  to  Richie  Policy's  fimeral.  as  he  did  to 
Senator  Kennedy's.  No  television  cameras  will 
come  to  his  funeral  Friday. 

Yet,  Richie  and  the  hundreds  of  young 
Americans  like  him  who  give  up  their  lives 
every  week  In  a  far-away  land,  without  pro- 
test, and  without  bitterness,  are  heroes  In 
every  sense  as  much  or  more  than  Robert 
Kennedy,  for  Kennedy  was  a  rich  man  and 
had  a  chance  to  be  the  president.  Richie  was 
an  unknown  ex-paperboy  who  went  out  to 
face  enemy  bullets  not  really  knowing  why, 
except  that  it  was  his  duty,  and  his  country 
sent  him. 

How  many  more  names  of  our  fallen  sons 
must  be  added  to  those  of  O'Nall.  Huddy, 
Anders  and  Polley? 

How  many  more  mothers  will  give  birth  to 
a  boy,  and  be  tormented  from  his  cradle  days 
by  the  prospect  that  in  a  few  years  he  will 
come  back  In  a  sealed  casket  she  cannot  even 
open? 

Does  it  help,  when  they  come  back,  to  fly 
the  flag  at  half-mast  and  say  they  are  heroes? 
Does  it  help,  to  say  they  are  not  giving 
their  lives  In  vain,  because  In  Asia  they  are 
keeping  Communism  away  from  America? 
And  all  the  while,  the  same  government 
which  took  Richie's  life  allows  Communists 
to  stage  disruptive  riots  on  college  campuses 
all  over  America. 

Richie  Polley  lived  and  died  at  a  tragic  time 
in  America's  history;  he  had  to  be  a  soldier 
at  a  time  when  America  Is  without  the  states- 
manship to  win  a  war  no  American  embraces 
It  is  not  enough  for  us  to  weep  with  the 
families  of  these  fallen  soldiers  as  they  re- 
turn, one  by  one,  to  a  wondering  sleep. 

We  must  send  a  mandate  to  Washington 
eloquent  enough  to  convince  Washington 
that  Americans  want  the  war  won  and  ended. 

Dick  Kunzman. 


JOBS  FOR  THE  INDIAN  PEOPLE 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF    SOTTTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  8.  1968 
Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bureau- 
crats In  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  are 
trying  to  cinch  the  future  of  their  jobs. 
They  recommend  against  Congress  pass- 
ing legislation  which  would  provide  a  tax 
incentive  for  industries  to  move  to  In- 
dian reservations.  They  have  a  better 
way — hire  more  people — put  them  out  to 
try  to  get  industries  into  coming  out  to 
remote  areas. 

Their  system  will  not  work— it  has 
not  worked— the  Indian  people  still 
languish  on  reservations  without  hope, 
without  jobs,  without  income,  and  with- 
out dignity. 

I  know  that  Commissioner  Robert  Ben- 
nett does  not  want  this  condition  to  con- 
tinue, but  I  am  fearful  that  his  hands  are 
tied  and  I  am  fearful  that  bureaucracy 
is  going  to  keep  them  tied. 

The  Indians  have  only  been  wards  of 
the  Government  for  about  150  years.  The 
Bureau  has  only  been  in  operation  about 
a  hundred  years,  but  they  have  done  an 
excellent  job  of  keeping  the  Indian  people 
from  advancing  through  Government 
handouts.  Their  plight  can  be  relieved  by 
jobs,  and  jobs  will  search  out  the  reserva- 
tions if  there  is  an  incentive  provided. 
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TAX  EXEMPT  CHALLENGE 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

LAW    ENFORCEMENT    SPEAKS    OUT 
ON  GUN  CONTROLS 


July  8,  196S 


HON.  HERMAN  T.  SCHNEEBEU 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  S.  196S 

Mr  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
would  seem  to  be  entirely  proper  for 
the  New  York  City  government  officials 
to  review  tlieir  own  tax  base  for  needed 
reforms,  rather  than  their  coming  to 
Washington  continually  for  more  Fed- 
eral grams,  particularly  at  a  time  when 
our  Federal  Government  is  running  such 
huge  deficits. 

A  recent  editorial,  July  2,  In  the  New 
York  Times  observes  that  one-third  of 
the  city  property  is  tax  exempt,  and  bears 
no  charge  for  even  essential  city  services 
such  as  water,  garbage,  and  sewer  serv- 
ices. 11  IS  bad  enough  to  exempt  such  a 
large  proportion  from  real  estate  taxes— 
and  to  provide  all  these  other  services 
free  seems  a  bit  too  much,  especially 
when  we  consider  the  city's  representa- 
tives' constant  visits  to  Washington  for 
more  financial  help.  It  is  about  time  New 
York  City  helps  itself.  The  editorial  fol- 
lows: _ 

Ta.\-Bxempt  Challengk 

Tbe  cuy'3  iicute  flnanclal  squeeze  has 
forcea  ihe  biislc  real  estate  ui\  ip  to  a  record 
level  ol  5  21  per  cent.  The  size  oi  that  Impost 
Is  bound  to  increase  pressure  for  a  recon- 
sidenilion  ol  the  rules  that  allow  one  large 
group  ol  .New  York  property  owners— the  in- 
sututlous  enjoying  ta.x  exemption— to  bear 
no   part  ol    tbe  burden   borne   by  all   other 

owners.  '  ,     „ 

Up  to  now  such  Institutions  are  not  c\cn 
charged  :or  the  essential  city  services  they 
use  but  Ihe  Lindsjiv  udmiuistr.ulon  lias  in- 
dicated that  this  part  of  the  tree  ride  may  1-e 
nearlng  an  end.  The  citys  plan  to  charge  tor 
water  garbage  and  sewer  services  is  .x  very 
modest  step  challenging  the  privileged  horde 
of  tax-exempt  organizations.  .\t  the  most.  It 
would  give  the  city  an  extra  S50  million  a 
year  That  would  still  IcHve  a  huge  ,,'ap  be- 
tween income  and  outgo.  But  a  city  in  fiscal 
straits  and  resorting  to  all  sorts  of  dubious 
stratagems  to  make  ends  meet  has  the  right 
to  insist  that  tax-exempt  institutions  pay 
their  share  of  the  load  for  utility  services 
that  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  taxes. 

The  city  Is  not  going  nearly  far  enough  If 
It  limits  Itself  to  putting  water,  garbage  and 
sewer  facilities  on  a  self-supporting  basis. 
The  galloping  growth  In  city  property  en- 
joying wx  exemption— estimated  by  Budget 
Director  Hayes  at  one-third  of  all  property— 
obviously  calls  for  examination.  These  privi- 
leged property  holders  now  receive  .luto- 
maUc  subsidies  from  the  city  and  lu  tax- 
paying  residents  whether  or  not  subsidies 
are  warranted. 

Many  tax-exempt  insUtutlons  would  be 
sorely  hurt  If  they  had  to  pay  full  taxes.  But 
all  should  be  able  to  afford  utility  charges. 
And  many  are  In  a  position  to  foot  the  bill 
for  the  property  they  own.  The  fairest  plan 
would  be  for  all  institutions  to  pay  their 
tnxes.  with  the  city  refunding  the  full 
:unount  to  those  that  proved  their  entitle- 
ment to  subsidy. 

Permanent  reform  of  the  city's  finances 
calls  for  a  fresh  look  at  tax  exemption  Just 
as  much  as  it  calls  for  fresh  efforts  to  in- 
crease the  commuter  tax.  Tax-exempt  insti- 
tutions are.  In  fact,  the  last  big  untapped 
source  of  funds  available  to  the  city.  New 
Tork.  perennially  faced  with  fiscal  crisis,  can 
no  longer  aiTord  the  luxury  of  viewing  tax 
exemption  as  an  impenetrable  no  man's 
land. 


HON.  CATHERINE  MAY 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  8.  1968 


Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  tliis  con- 
tinuing national  debate  over  gun  con- 
trols. I  think  that  for  the  most  part, 
emotionalism  on  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion has  given  way  to  logic. 

To  me.  the  issue  is  how  to  make  it  safe 
for  law-abiding  citizens  to  follow  their 
daily  pursuits  without  the  fear  of  being 
accosted  by  someone  whose  possession  of 
a  firearm  is  a  threat  to  them  or  anyone 

Several  legislative  "solutions '  are  be- 
ing offered  which  call  for  interstate  re- 
strictions on  rifles  and  shotguns,  and 
also  for  the  registration  of  all  firearms 
and  the  licensing  of  everyone  who  owns 
or  uses  them.  But  I  should  like  to  ask 
how  would  licensing  and  registi-ation 
stop  the  criminal  use  of  firearms?  Would 
not  the  criminal  just  ignore  such  a  law? 
In  all  likelihood.  I  should  think  the  crim- 
inal would  not  abide  by  such  restrictions, 
any  more  than  he  abides  by  existing 
criminal  laws. 

Does  this  mean  Uiere  is  no  really  effec- 
tive way  at  getting  at  the  problem  of 
criminal  use  of  firearms?  I  believe  there 
is  Among  the  many  firearms  bills  pend- 
ing in  the  Congress  are  several  which 
would  tnake  possession  of  a  firearm  dur- 
ing commission  of  a  crime  of  violence 
subject  to  a  mandatoi-y  10-year  prison 
sentence.  An  approach  such  as  this,  it 
seems  to  me.  would  strike  hard  at  the 
criminal  who  today  preys  on  society. 

I  should  like  to  know  why  advocates  of 
registration  and  licensing  have  not  em- 
braced a  get  tough  ■  attitude  toward 
crime  with  the  same  enthusiasm  demon- 
strated in  effort  to  'get  tough"  with  law- 
abiding  citizens. 

There  are.  in  addlUon  to  bills  calling 
for  mandatory  prison  sentences  for 
criminal  use  of  firearms,  other  actions 
which  can  be  taken  which,  it  seems  to  me. 
would  help  to  substantially  reduce  the 
number  of  incidents  of  violence  with  fire- 
arms. The  Washington  State  Association 
of  Sheriffs  and  Police  Chiefs,  speaking  for 
law  enforcement  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, passed  a  resolution  on  Jime  20, 
1968,  which  offers  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
most  realisUc  and  effecUve  solution  to 
this  problem  that  has  yet  been  offered. 

Because  I  believe  my  colleagues  should 
be  interested,  I  include  at  this  point  in 
the  RicoRD  the  letter  of  transmittal,  and 
the  resolution,  received  from  the  Wash- 
ington Association  of  Sheriffs  and  Police 
Chiefs: 

Washington  Association  or 

SHCRirrS  AND  PoucK  CHiKrs. 
Moses  Lake.  Wash..  June  25. 1968. 
Representative  Cathjjunc  Mat. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dea«  Mrs.  May:  I  am  enclosing  a  resolu- 
tion that  was  passed  on  June  20.  19«8  at  the 
Annual  Confer«(nce  of  the  Washington  Asso- 
ciation of  Sherinf  and  Police  Chiefs.  We  wish 
to  make  our  feelings  known  to  you  on  the 
question  of  gun  control  wblcb  I*  very  much 
in  the  news  recently. 


We  sincerely  request  that  you  keep  in 
mind,  while  considering  gun  control,  thut 
it  Is  law  enforcement's  request  to  incon- 
venience the  criminal  rather  than  the  law 
abiding  cltleens.  We  have  long  advocated 
mandatory  severe  penalties  for  persons  com- 
mitting crimes  of  violence  or  being  Involved 
in  any  criminal  activity  while  armed.  Too 
often  the  law  abiding  citizen  Is  the  only  one 
penalized  in  the  enactment  of  gun  control 
laws. 

Sincerely, 

WM.  E.  Bjork. 
Secrcfary-rreosurer. 


REsoLirrioN 
Crimes  of  violence  committed  with  fire- 
arms Is  indeed  a  facet  of  our  troubled  tlir.is 
that  deserves  legislative  attention.  Ill  con- 
sidered or  hastily  formulated  restrlctlon.s 
however  can  easily  create  situations  that  will 
unreasonably  effect  responsible  citizens  and 
be  virtually  valueless  in  combating  crime 
The  Washington  Association  of  Sheriffs  ,•; 
Police  Chiefs  therefore  generally  urge  the 
legislative  bodies  to  carefuUy  consider  leg- 
islative proposals  In  this  area  and  specifical- 
ly resolves: 

Whereas  unrestricted  sale  and  delivery  of 
short  firearms  by  mall  order  permits  irre- 
sponsible persons  to  obtain  small  weapons 
and  presents  a  danger  to  the  public.  The  -Xs- 
sociatlon  supports  restrictions  on  such  salos 
and  deliveries. 

Whereas  crimes  of  passion  are  Implemeni- 
ed  by  Immediate  delivery  of  short  firearms 
and  present  a  danger  to  the  public.  The  .\s- 
soclatlon  urges  and  recommends  enact- 
ment of  a  waiting  period  of  72  hours  between 
the  sale  and  the  delivery  of  such  weapons. 

Whereas  present  statutory  requirements 
for  obtaining  a  permit  to  carry  concealed 
firearms  are  inadequate  to  prevent  issuance 
to  certain  classes  of  lrre^X)nslble  persons  of 
such  permits  and  presenu  a  danger  to  the 
public. 

The  Association  urges  and  recommends 
enactment  of  stricter  requirements  for  t!ie 
issuance  of  a  concealed  weapon  permit. 

Whereas  present  statutory  limitations  >  n 
carrying  short  firearms  in  motor  vehicles  :s 
Inadeqtiate  and  presents  a  danger  to  the 
public  and  particularly  the  law  enforcement 
officer. 

The  Association  urges  and  recommenci.s 
that  carrying  short  firearms  In  motor  ve- 
hicles be  classified  as  carrying  such  weapons 
concealed. 

It  Is  further  resolved  that  this  Association 
is  opposed  to  the  registration  of  shotguns 
and  rifies. 

Passed  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  mem- 
bers this  20th  day  of  June  1968. 

Wm.  E.  Bjork. 

Secretary. 


PARITY  FOR  JUNE  1968 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Afondav,  July  8,  1968 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  US. 
Department  of  Agricultitfe,  in  their  pub- 
lication entitled  "Agricultural  Prices." 
released  on  June  28.  reveals  the  status 
quo  of  the  farmer's  income  for  that 
period  of  time  between  May  15  and  June 
15. 

Some  increase  in  farm  prices  were 
noted  for  hogs,  eggs,  chickens,  and  tur- 
keys. Decreases  occured  in  wheat,  corn. 
soybeans,  sorghum  for  grain,  and  barley. 
Farm  costs  remained  at  their  record  high 


July  8,  1968 

index  level  of  354  percent  of  1910-14  base, 
which  was  just  established  last  month. 

The  parity  ratio  of  farmers  remained 
at  the  low  level  of  73  percent,  the  same  as 
May,  but  2  percent  lower  than  a  year 
ago.  The  following  tabulation  shows  the 
current  parity  ratio  for  those  items  listed. 
June  1968,  average  73  percent 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

guns  each  year.  This  must  be  stopped  if 
at  all  possible— and  it  is  possible.  Tlie 
gun  and  ammunition  control  legislation 
proposed  by  the  President  will  help  to 
stem  this  slaughter. 


Cotton 
Wheat 


47 
47 
65 


THE  VOICE  VOTE  ON  THE  CONGRES- 
SIONAL RETIREMENT  BILL 


Brterfav::::::::::::::::::::::::""   ^e  hon.  william  henry  Harrison 
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Milk   

Wool    

Barley  .-- 

Flax 

Oats 

Soybeans 

Beef    

Chickens 

Eggs 

Hogs 

Lambs   -- 
Turkey  -- 


72 
74 
78 
75 
80 
69 
70 
78 
88 
62 


GUN  CONTROL  LEGISLATION 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA1TVES 
Monday,  July  8.  1968 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Johnson  has  submitted  a  proposal  to  ex- 
pand the  restrictions  on  the  traffic  in 
firearms  included  In  title  IV  of  the  Safe 
Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act  to  shot- 
guns, rifles,  and  ammunition.  It  v/ould 
restrict  the  mail-order  sale  of  shotguns, 
rifles,  and  ammunition;  it  would  ban  the 


or   WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  8,  1968 
Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
4  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
reported  out  a  routine  retirement  bill  for 
officers  of  the  Foreign  Service— H.R. 
16903 — with  an  amendment  to  increase 
pensions  for  Members  of  Congress — 
House  Report  1512.  The  congre.ssional 
retirement  provision  of  this  bill  would 
increase  pensions  by  about  one-third  and 
make  adjustments  ia  contributions  to 
the  civil  service  retirement  fund. 

As  Members  know,  there  is  con.sider- 
able  behind-the-scenes  asitation  in  the 
House  to  pass  this  bill  on  a  voice  vote, 
thereby  permitting  the  concealment  of 
the  positions  taken  by  the  Congress. 

I  am  sure  that  if  this  bill  were  to  pass 
on  that  basis  almo.st  every  Member  would 
deny  having  voted  for  it.  although  I 
rather  doubt  many  Members  would  re- 
fuse the  increased  pensions  it  would 
provide. 

As  the  Wall  Street  Journal  noted  on 

July  2: 

There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  House 
from  voting  itself  an  extra  bundle  of  money 
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who  has  voted  this  tax  money  for  him- 
self in  the  form  of  a  one-third  increase 
in  congressional  pensions. 

To  quote  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
once  again,  from  its  editorial  which 
alluded  to  comments  on  this  move  by  my 
good  friend,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming,  Clifford  Hansen: 

This  Is  surely  the  sort  of  Issue,  on  which 
they  ought  to  stand  up  and  be  counted. 
Then  the  voters — whose  taxes  are  going  up 
and  whose  pensions.  If  any.  are  decreasing 
In  buying  power  all  the  time — can  decide  if 
they  want  to  have  their  Representatives 
counted  out. 


NEGRO  COUPLE  IN  TEXAS  REARS  11 
CHILDREN  WITHOUT  AID 


sale  of  these  items  to  persons  under  18     ^^^^  ^ ^  _ 

vears  of  age;  and  it  would  curtail  ine  ^^^^^  ^^^y  jj  j^,  ^ants  to;  true,  it  might  well 
over-the-counter  sale  of  firearms  in  one  invite  another  "bundle  for  Congress"  cam- 
State  to  i>ersons  from  another  State. 

The  tragic  events  of  this  year — the 
assassination  of  Dr.  King  and  Senator 
Kennedy,  and  the  riots  and  disorders  in 
our  cities— and  the  ever- rising  crime  rate 
underline  the  crying  need  for  such  legis- 
lation. Admittedly  we  are  now  caught  up 
in  the  emotional  fallout  from  the  shock- 
in"  tragedy  of  last  week.  But,  we  must 
also  recognize  that  there  is  a  logical 
necessity  for  such  a  stricter  control  of 
the  sale  and  distribution  of  firearms  and 
ammunition.  Firearms  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  get  into  the  hands  of  criminals, 
lunatics,  irresponsible  minors,  addicts, 
and  alcoholics.  As  President  Johnson  so 
eloquently  stated: 

We  cannot  expect  these  Irresponsible  peo- 
ple to  be  prudent  In  their  protection  of  us. 
but  we  can  expect  the  Congress  to  protect  us 
from  them.  | 

Although  no  gun  control  law  can  fully 
guarantee  the  protection  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  at  least  it  will  make  guns  less 
available  for  use  by  infuriated  and  im- 
passioned people,  and  those  pitiful  per- 
sons bent  on  assassination.  The  statistics 
show  the  number  of  murders  in  the 
United  States  as  compared  with  other 
countries  is  shocking.  In  this  country 
guns  are  involved  in  more  than  6,500 
murders  each  year.  In  England  it  is  30; 
in  Canada  it  is  99;  in  West  Germany  it 
is  68;  and  in  Japan,  37.  Some  44,000  ag- 
gravated assaults  are  committed  with 
guns  in  the  United  States  each  year  and 
50,000    robberies    are    committed    with 


palgn  like  the  one  that  brought  down  on 
the  legislators  a  shower  of  old  shoes  and 
cast-off  clothing  when  they  first  voted  them- 
selves jjenslons  some  years  ago. 

Whether  there  is  a  "bundles  for  Con- 
gress" campaign  or  not,  the  proposed 
boost  in  pensions  which  some  hope  to 
sUp  through  the  House  without  a  record 
vote  is  absolutely  without  justification 
and  it  ought  not  even  to  be  considered 
at  a  time  when  we  have  asked  the 
American  people  to  accept  a  10-percent 
surtax  and  are  importuning  the  admin- 
istration on  every  side  to  cut  Federal 
spending. 

Both  the  Senate  and  the  House  have 
the  opportunity,  as  did  King  Midas,  to 
make  gold  for  themselves  at  their  own 
pleasure.  Unlike  King  Midas,  they 
should  be  called  to  account  by  their  con- 
stituents. I  cannot  accept  a  pension 
hike  for  Congressmen  enacted  without  a 
record  vote.  It  is  obviously  an  attempt 
to  have  the  benefits  of  an  unpopular 
action  without  accepting  the  conse- 
quences of  it. 

I  call  on  my  colleagues  to  demand 
with  me  that  a  record  vote  be  taken  on 
this  bill  because  we  all  know  that  if  a 
rollcall  of  names  with  their  voting  posi- 
tion is  maintained  the  congressional 
pension  provision  of  this  bill  will  die 
the  death  it  so  obviously  deserves. 

We  are  all  paid  out  of  taxes.  To  this 
extent  these  are  no  Federal  funds. 
There  is  only  taxpayers'  money  and  the 
taxpaying  voters  have  the  right  to  know 


HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

OP   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  8.  1968 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  sometimes 
it  is  easy  to  get  the  notion  that  our  world 
is  filled  entirely  with  selfishness  and 
greed. 

Sometimes  we  forget  that  merely  by 
looking  beneath  the  cold,  chromium- 
plated  surface  of  today's  "disinterested" 
society,  we  can  find  many  people  still 
practicing  the  old-fashioned  virtues  of 
t;enero.sity,  honesty,  and  love. 

As  a  prime  example.  I  would  like  to 
include  here  excerpts  from  a  story  in  the 
Sunday,  June  30,  edition  of  the  Fort 
Worth  Star- Telegram.  Written  by  Jon 
McConal.  it  relates  in  a  lieartwarmin;; 
way  how  a  Nepro  couple,  without  any  cut- 
side  as.sistancc.  arc  providing  care  and 
love  for  11  children  from  broken  homes: 
Texas  Samaritan:  ■BfM"  Neals  Make  Ten- 
derness. Love  Work  of  Lifetime 
(By  Jon  MoConal) 

Moody,  Tex. — D.  O.  Neal  has  the  nickname 
of  "Bum." 

Don't  take  Neal  for  what  that  implies. 

He  isn't. 

Matter  of  fact.  Neal  is  more  like  a  Samari- 
tan. 

A  nine-foot-tall  Samaritan.  So  is  his  v?lfe. 

Beatrice. 

The  couple  have  more  than  qualified  them- 
selves for  a  position  in  this  category  for  doing 
good  for  those  In  need. 

They're  furnishing  a  home  and  a  country- 
sized  helping  of  love  for  11  children,  who  are 
products  of  broken  homes. 


It's  the  second  group  the  Neals  have  reared. 

"We  call  "em  our  pick-up  children."  said 
Neal,  a  powerfully  built  man  with  a  thin, 
graying  mustache.  "But.  we're  proud  ol  every 
one  of  them." 

There  are  many  things  unusual  about  what 
the  Neals  are  doing.  Two  In  particular  .stand 

out. 

One:  the  Neals  receive  no  flnanclal  aid 
from  any  agency. 

They  don't  want  any. 

"We  get  by  just  fine  out  here."  said  Neal. 
"We  never  go  hungry.  We're  always  happy." 

Two:  the  Neals  have  only  one  child  of  their 

own.  ^  „    , 

"That  just  wasn't  enough."  explained  Neal. 
"I've  always  loved  children.  So  has  Beatrice. 
So  when  we  saw  some  of  these  children 
around  here  who  needed  a  home,  we  figured 
maybe  we  could  help  by  bringing  them  to 
our  home.  I  know  It  s  helped  us.  Having  chil- 
dren around  you  keeps  you  young." 

He  rumpled  the  hair  of  a  small,  grinning 
boy,  who  was  clinging  around  his  neck. 
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"Take  old  W»yne  here."  continued  Ne«l. 
"We've  had  him  since  he  was  three  montha 
old.  He  itaye  with  me  all  the  time.  With 
him  and  the  other*,  you  dont  have  time  to 
get  old." 

Neali  physical  appearance  gives  strength 
to  these  words. 

His  arms  look  Uke  a  wide  freeway— arms 
that  bunt  full  of  knots  of  muscles  with  a 
slight  exertion. 

He  uses  the  muscles  to  keep  food  on  the 
table  and  some  money  In  the  pockets  of  the 
children,  whose  ages  range  from  four  to  18 

He  works  at  a  grain  elevator  during  the 
grain  season.  During  the  cotton  season,  NeaJ 
moves  to  a  gin  for  employment. 

In  the  winter  and  early  spring.  Neal  picks 
up  money  as  a  groomsman  at  livestock  showa 
across  Central  Texas. 

Hes  been  taking  care  of  horses  at  the 
Southwestern  Exposition  and  Pat  Stock  Show 
m  Port  Worth  for  about  20  years. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Neal  got  his  Idea  of  caring  for  others  from 

his  folks. 

•My  daddy  and  mother  raised  two  other 
children  besides  me,"  he  said.  "They  were 
from  a  broken  home.  They  seemed  always  to 
appreciate  what  my  folks  did  for  them." 

He  and  Beatrice  decided  to  offer  the  same 
thing  to  children  from  broken  homes  after 
they  were  married. 

They  took  In  six  children  from  two  differ- 
ent families.  Things  began  to  change  on 
the  Neal  s  78-acre  farm,  about  10  miles 
northwest  of  Belton. 

One  thing  that  changed  immediately  was 
the  house 

"When  I  built  this  house  back  In  the 
1930s.  It  was  only  a  couple  rooms."  sala 
Neal.  "Now.  anybody  knows  that  you  can't 
raise  a  family   In   that  little  space." 

So  Neal  added  some  rooms  to  the  structure 
before  the  new  family  additions  came. 

Neal  and  Beatrice  saw  the  Orst  group 
through  high  school.  After  the  last  one  left, 
things  quieted  down  somewhat.  The  atiUneae 
didn't  last  long. 

"I  was  at  the  Stock  Show  In  Port  Worth." 
recalled  Neal.  as  he  {jacked  tobacco  Into  hla 
pipe.  He  struck  a  match  and  lighted  the 
pipe,  sending  smoke  spirals  up  among  the 
leaves  on  a  flg  tree  near  the  house. 

"Beatrice  called  me  and  said  the  court 
down  in  Waco  had  taken  In  some  children. 
She  said  she  felt  like  maybe  we  could  help 
them.  I  told  her  to  go  ahead  and  tell  the 
coiu-t  that  we  would  take  them." 

•  •  •  •  • 

Once  again  Neal  got  out  his  hammer  and 
saw  and  bucket  of  nails  and  began  to  add 
onto  the  house. 

A  person  can  see  exactly  where  the  addi- 
tions are  when  he  walks  inside.  The  boards 
are  touched  together  like  a  stack  of  domi- 
noes. 

"We  don't  have  anything  fancy  here,"  said 
Neal.  "But,  It's  a  home." 

A  home  should  mean  unity  and  together- 
ness. In  the  Neals'  sitUAtion,  those  are  musts. 

"It  may  sound  strange."  said  Neal.  "But, 
I'll  tell  you  something.  I  don't  whip  these 
children.  But.  I  don't  have  any  trouble  with 
discipline." 

•  •  •  •  • 

Feeding  such  numbers  Is  a  task.  Neal 
agreed. 

So  did  DoUle.  38.  who  has  been  living  with 
the  Neals  about  16  years.  Her  main  job  is 
preparation  of  meals. 

"I  Just  cook  a  large  quantity."  she  said. 
"Then  I  set  two  tables.  We  get  by  pretty 
good." 

Neal  said  supplying  the  food  Is  a  tlOO 
question.  But.  It's  always  plentiful,  largely 
because  the  family  Is  practically  self-sulB- 
clent.  He  explained  how  this  Is  accomplished. 

"We  raise  anywhere  up  to  500  fryer  chick- 
ens In  the  spring,"  he  said.  "We  got  two  deep 
freezes.  We  put  a  lot  of  the  chickens  up  there 
for  eating  in  the  fall  and  winter." 
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The  family  also  raises  a  garden.  Everyone 
works  In  It. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"I  teach  these  children  two  things,"  Neal 
said.  "I  teach  them  honesty  first.  Then  I 
teach  them  to  work.  I  teach  them  not  to 
expect  any  more  than  what  they  work  for. 
If  a  man  works,  hell  be  paid  for  what  he  does. 

"But.  honesty  Is  the  main  thing.  If  a  man 
Is  not  honest  with  himself  or  with  others, 
he's  not  worth  a  dime." 

Neal  drew  on  his  pipe.  He  continued. 

"I  think  my  kids  must  have  learned  this. 
Out  of  the  whole  bunch,  none  has  ever  been 
in  any  trouble  with  the  law.  The  ones  that 
are  gone  have  families  and  jobs.  I'm  proud 
of   them." 

That's  the  reason  Bum  Neal  looks  like  a 
Samaritan  to  his  children  and  those  who 
know  him.  A   nine-foot-tall   Samaritan. 
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REMARKABLE  CAREERS  OF 
FRED  PLUGGE 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

or  CALiroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  S.  1968 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  retire- 
ment this  month  as  commander  of  the 
20th  district  of  the  California  Depart- 
ment of  the  American  Legion  directs  at- 
tention to  the  three  remarkable  careers 
of  Fred  W.  Plugge  of  Van  Nuys. 

His  careers  Include  outstanding  accom- 
plishments in  the  U.S.  Navy,  a  record  of 
vision  and  building  in  the  American  Le- 
gion, and  of  enlightened  service  and 
skillful  administration  in  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service. 

His  early  career  was  closely  tied  to  the 
age  of  flight,  starting  on  the  line  in 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.,  when  he  came 
to  California  from  his  birthplace  in 
Pender,  Nebr.  He  was  transferred  from 
Van  Nuys,  Calif.,  to  Belfast.  Ireland,  be- 
fore he  was  21  years  old.  In  Ireland  he 
helped  to  keep  Lockheed  planes  in  the 
air  over  the  battlefields  of  Europe.  En- 
listing in  the  U.S.  Navy,  he  served  In 
boot  camp  at  Farragutt,  Idaho,  and  later 
at  the  airbase  in  Jackson,  Fla.  A  special- 
ist in  aircraft  supply,  he  was  at  advanced 
school  In  a  fleet  air  wing  at  San  Diego 
when  the  war  ended. 

A  brief  stint  with  Lockhead  again  pre- 
ceded his  postal  experience  when  he 
started  with  a  bag  in  the  Van  Nuys  office 
in  1948.  He  joined  the  American  Legion, 
Van  Nuys  Post  193,  in  1946,  and  became 
its  youngest  post  commander  In  1951. 
Under  his  administration  the  post  ex- 
panded its  building  area  and  began  the 
program  which  today  flnds  the  Legion 
building  the  busiest  in  the  Van  Nuys 
community. 

His  development  program  continued 
in  1961  when  he  was  reelected  post  com- 
mander, becoming  the  first  man  to  serve 
in  this  position  twice.  A  year  before  his 
second  term  as  commander  he  was  pro- 
moted to  supervisor  in  the  fast-growing 
Van  Nuys  Post  Office.  Two  years  later, 
he  was  offered  the  position  of  superin- 
tendent of  mails  in  the  neighboring  En- 
cino  Post  Office,  where  he  still  serves  to- 
day. His  contribution  to  the  community 
and  to  the  Legion  was  recognized  when 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  board  of 


trustees,  governing  board  of  the  Legion 
building.  His  wife,  Elizabeth,  is  a  widely 
respected  teacher  in  the  Los  Angeles 
school  system;  son,  Pat.  is  In  his  second 
year,  Service  Academy  at  West  Point; 
and  daughter,  Kim,  is  a  senior  in  high 
school. 

I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  record  here 
the  three  careers  which  have  made  Pred 
Plugge  an  outstanding  man  of  achieve- 
ment in  the  22d  Congressional  District 


HUNGER  HEARINGS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  GURNEY 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday.  July  8,  1968 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  has  recently  com- 
pleted its  much  publicized  hunger  hear- 
ings. 

All  evidence  points  to  the  fact  that 
himger  does  exist  in  our  country.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  himself  testi- 
fying before  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  stated  that  there  are 
Americans  starving  today,  and  that  these 
people  are  not  being  reached  by  our 
existing  programs. 

Several  individuals  and  organizations 
testified  that  they  have  found  concrete 
evidence  of  chronic  hunger  and  malnu- 
trition in  every  part  of  the  United  States. 
They  claim  to  have  foimd  a  high  inci- 
dence of  anemia,  growth  retardation, 
protein  deficiencies,  and  other  signs  of 
malnutrition  among  the  poverty  stricken 
of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  inconceivable  that 
we  as  a  people  can  allow  hunger  to  exist 
in  this  Nation  of  plenty.  Since  1964  we 
have  spent  more  than  $3.5  billion  on 
Federal  food  programs ;  this  does  not  in- 
clude some  $2  billion  in  food  distributed 
to  foreign  nations.  If  these  programs  are 
not  preventing  hunger  and  starvation 
within  our  country  then  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  with  our  system. 

I  feel  that  it  is  time  that  the  Congress 
investigate  this  matter  thoroughly.  We 
in  the  Congress  appropriate  funds  and 
have  been  appropriating  funds  to  assist 
needy  Americans.  If  these  funds  are  not 
doing  the  job  they  are  intended  to  do.  it 
is  our  responsibility  to  see  why  they  are 
not  meeting  the  needs  of  the  Nation. 

If  these  programs  are  inadequate  or 
inefficient,  then  it  is  our  responsibility 
to  revise  them  or  institute  new  programs 
The  Congress  cannot  continue  to  appro- 
priate billions  of  dollars  without  knowing 
that  positive  results  are  being  accom- 
plished and  that  there  is  a  concerted  and 
coordinated  effort  to  eradicate  hunger 
in  our  country. 

Today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  would  establish  a  joint  commit- 
tee of  the  House  and  the  Senate  to  study 
this  problem.  The  job  of  this  committee 
would  be  to  find  out  why  hunger  exists 
and  what  can  and  should  be  done  to  cor- 
rect this  situation.  As  the  branch  of  the 
Government  that  must  appropriate  funds 
to  adequately  meet  this  problem,  it  is 
the    responsibility    of    the    Congress   to 
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gather  all  the  facts  and  present  the  Na- 
tion with  a  coordinated  effort  that  will 
eradicate  hunger.  As  a  cdvlllzed  sodety, 
we  cannot  allow  our  children  to  starve 
or  to  be  so  malnourished  as  to  become 
mentally  and  emotionally  unstable  mem- 
bers of  society. 


DR.    WALLACE    STERLING.    PRESI- 
DENT OF  STANFORD  UNIVERSITY 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  8,  1968 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
near  future  President  Wallace  Sterling 
of  Stanford  University  will  retire  from 
the  presidency.  Over  the  years  I  have 
come  to  admire  President  Sterling  as  a 
scholar,  a  gentleman,  and  one  of  the 
finest  administrators  I  have  ever  known. 
Stanford  University  has  always  been 
great,  but  never  as  great  as  it  has  been 
since  Dr.  Sterling  has  been  guiding  its 
destiny.  It  is  rated  today  as  one  of  the 
top  four  universities  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  this  great  progress  can 
be  credited  in  a  major  part  to  the  vision, 
tlie  foresight,  the  hard  work,  and  the 
.stamina  of  its  president.  Dr.  J.  E.  Wal- 
lace Sterling. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Stanford  Alumni 
Almanac  which  has  just  been  published 
contains  a  very  monng  tribute  by  an 
anonymous  author  to  President  Ster- 
ling. Because  Stanford  University  and 
President  Sterling  in  particular  have  so 
many  friends  across  the  Nation,  I  be- 
lieve readers  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord would  profit  from  this  fine  state- 
ment. The  statement  follows: 
To  Wallv  Sterling 

(Note. — The  following  tribute  to  President 
Sterling  was  written  by  an  alumnus  who  has 
had  a  very  distinguished  career  as  author  and 
publisher.  He  wishes  to  remain  anonjinous 
so  that  this  tribute  may  speak  for  the  larger 
.Stanford  family.) 

John  Ewart  Wallace  Sterling  was  born  in 
Canada.  After  thinking  It  over  for  twenty- 
ave  years,  he  decided  to  come  to  the  United 
States.  The  move  was  typical  of  him;  don't 
be  precipitate,  weigh  the  odds,  and  then 
plunge. 

He  arrived  at  Stanford  In  1931  and  was  here 
live  years  as  a  researcher  at  the  Hoover  Li- 
brary, Instructor  In  history,  and  successful 
candidate  for  a  doctor's  degree.  Then  he  de- 
parted for  distinguished  service  at  Caltech, 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  and  the 
Huntington  Library.  But  Stanford  knew  a 
good  man  when  it  saw  him,  or  at  least  It  did 
only  seventeen  years  later,  and  called  him 
!>ack  as  President  in  1949. 

Wally  isn't  going  to  like  this  piece.  Praise 
embarrasses  him.  But  there  comes  a  time  in 
the  life  of  every  good  man  when  he  has  to 
stand  still  for  It,  and  Wally's  time  Is  now. 

Since  1949  the  University  enrollment  has 
increased  by  40  percent,  while  the  faculty 
has  Increased  170  percent,  a  highly  significant 
differential  In  growth.  Faculty  salaries  have 
been  approximately  doubled.  The  endowment 
Is  up  about  500  percent,  every  penny  of  It 
needed  because  what  each  student  pays  in 
tuition  covers  less  than  half  of  what  the 
University  spends  on  his  education.  The  cost 
of  operation  has  gone  up  from  $19  million 
annually  to  $108  million,  and  the  value  of 
the  ph>-sical  plant  ftom  $22  million  to  8146 
nalUlon. 
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Quantity,  of  course.  Is  not  quality.  In  1949. 
a  pecking  order  of  universities  had  not  yet 
been  Invented,  but  If  It  had  Stanford  would 
have  been  some  distance  from  the  top — and 
also  from  the  bottom.  Today  a  favorite  game 
is  to  feed  various  criteria  into  a  computer 
and  see  how  you  come  out.  On  most  such 
lists  we  have  seen  lately,  Stanford  has  been 
among  the  top  lour,  or  less,  public  or  pri- 
vate. East  or  West — an  achievement  in  nine- 
teen years  roughly  comparable  to  walking  up 
the  face  of  a  cliff  carrying  two  palls  of 
water. 

Ninety  percent  of  Stanford  students  plan 
to  go  beyond  the  bachelor's  degree,  com- 
pared to  a  nationwide  average  of  50  percent. 
More  than  90  percent  chose  the  University 
because  of  Its  scholastic  reputation.  And  in- 
cidentally, two-thirds  earn  some  money 
while  eiu-oUed,  and  half  get  help  in  the  form 
of  grants  and  loans.  More  than  80  percent 
are  graduated  on  schedule;  the  national  av- 
erage is  40  percent.  Less  than  one  percent 
of  the  freshmen  drop  out  for  academic  rea- 
sons; their  quality  Is  partly  because  Stan- 
ford can  select  only  one  out  of  every  six  ap- 
plicants for  admission. 

Wally  has  had  the  help  of  many  good  men 
in  this  miracle,  but  all  who  have  seen  the 
achievement  at  first  hand  know  that  he 
was  the  U-235  reactor. 

How  do  you  write  about  this  man  without 
making  It  read  like  a  cross  between  an  hon- 
orary-degree citation  and  a  eulogy  of  a  less 
pleasant  sort  that  Is  far  in  the  future;  and 
also,  without  having  the  recipient  throw  a 
plate  at  you?  We  shall  remain  anonymous 
and  try. 

Wally  has  pressed  to  the  hilt  the  advan- 
tages a  private  institution  has:  independ- 
ence from  political  pressures,  freedom  to 
chart  its  own  course.  And  yet  he  has  known 
the  disadvantages  of  such  distance  from 
the  public  coffers:  the  problem  of  securing 
private  financing  in  an  era  of  rising  co.sts. 

He  has  kept  the  sciences  and  the  humani- 
ties balanced  so  skillfully  that  grumbling 
from  either  side  has  been  held  to  the  mini- 
mum felt  necessary  to  retain  the  franchise. 
He  has  created  an  atmosphere  of  scholar- 
ship that  has  lured  top-rank  men  from  Ivy 
encrusted  Institutions  for  reasons  more  In 
the  realm  of  the  Intellect  that  the  cash 
register  or  the  climate. 

In  the  midst  of  a  profound  social  and 
moral  revolution,  he  has  kept  the  ancient 
verities  always  In  sight,  even  for  a  rising 
generation  that  Is  trying  to  transfer  Its 
growing  pains  to  everybody  else. 

With  the  very  vocal,  dissident  minority. 
Infuriated  by  the  gifts  an  affluent  society 
has  showered  upon  them,  he  has  shown 
sympathy  when  deserved — as  It  sometimes 
very  much  Is.  He  has  proved  he  has  grace 
under  pressiu-e,  and  the  more  pressure,  the 
more  grace. 

Some  of  his  Important  achievements  have 
gone  unrecorded,  and  this  Is  as  It  should  be 
When  you  are  defusing  a  time  bomb,  silence 
can  mean  victory.  Among  the  recorded  ones, 
everyone  knows  of  the  five  overseas  cam- 
puses and  seven  centers  for  graduate  study 
all  over  the  world,  the  bringing  of  the  Medi- 
cal School  Into  Its  new  $22  million  home  on 
the  Farm,  and  the  $114  million  linear  accel- 
erator. Only  a  few  people  who  worked  close- 
ly with  him  knew  the  heroic  and  exhausting 
labor  he  performed  on  the  PACE  campaign 
that  brought  Stanford  $113  million  closer 
to  its  needs  in  the  1960s. 

Being  a  university  president  is  notoriously 
hard  work.  In  circus  Imagery,  he  has  to  be 
simultaneously  the  business  manager,  avoid- 
ing bankruptcy;  the  ringmaster,  pointing 
out  the  merits  of  the  things  that  are  going 
on;  the  tightrope  walker,  balancing  between 
too  great  laxity  and  dictatorship;  the  juggler 
of  pressing  problems,  none  of  which  can  wait; 
and  the  Hon  tamer,  fearlessly  entering  the 
cage  to  tame  roaring  trustees,  growling 
faculty,  anxious  parents.  complaining 
altunnl,  and  hissing  students.  All  this  Wally 
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has  done  with  consummate  skill,  and  still  he 
has  found  time  to  make  his  garden  beautiful 
and  to  play  a  mean,  hot  piano. 

A  San  Francisco  political  boss  once  ob- 
served that  people  want  to  be  led  by  men  of 
unusual  physical  stature.  Wally  Is  six  feet 
two;  you  have  to  set  him  among  basketball 
stars  to  get  him  down  to  size.  He  Is  built  like 
a  football  player,  which  he  was  In  his  youth; 
he  worked  his  way  through  to  his  Master  of 
Arts  coaching  this  game  and  basketball.  He 
might  be  the  subject  of  one  of  his  favorite 
stories,  the  one  about  the  massive  young 
man  plowing  in  a  field  who,  when  a  passerby 
asks  the  way  to  town,  point  the  right  direc- 
tion— with  the  plow. 

Wally  would  be  the  first  to  say  that  the 
smartest  thing  he  ever  did  was  to  marry  Ann 
Shaver,  who,  prophetically,  has  been  vice- 
president  of  the  student  body  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  when  he  was  president. 
Like  her  husband,  she  has  a  computer-like 
total  recall  for  names  and  faces  and  a  warm 
human  sympathy  for  people  and  their  prob- 
lems that  make  her  Ideal  for  the  role  she  has 
played.  To  say  nothing  of  bringing  up  three 
successful  children,  while  never  showing  a 
displaced  hair  on  her  head. 

Tlie  real  Wallace  Sterling,  of  course,  is  not 
to  be  found  In  the  plled-up  facts  of  this 
description.  They  omit  his  friendly,  direct 
gaze,  the  steely  set  of  his  jaw  when  he  knows 
he  Is  right,  the  ever-present  sense  of  humor 
without  which  he  could  not  have  survived  a 
day  of  the  past  nineteen  years.  He  knows  the 
greatest  of  all  tactics — defeating  an  opponent 
without  letting  him  lose  too  much  face — and 
one  of  the  most  valuable  principles,  gradual- 
ism, which  he  once  called  "the  art  of  doing 
easily  tomorrow  what  could  be  done  today 
only  over  a  dead  body." 

At  Wally's  Inauguration  In  1949.  Herbert 
Hoover  said  that  "character,  understand- 
ing, scholarship,  administrative  ability,  and 
love  of  youth  are  all  combined  In  him.  Stan- 
ford win  march  ahead  under  his  leadership." 
Mr.  Hoover  was  right. 

Of  the  retiring  President  and  oncoming 
Chancellor,  Shakespeare  might  have  written, 
if  he  had  thought  of  It,  "He  is  a  man,  take 
him  for  all  In  all;  we  shall  be  unbelievably 
lucky  If  we  look  upon  his  like  again." 


SYDNEY  HERLONG— A  SOUTHERN 
GENTLEMAN 


HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

OF   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  8.  1968 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  any  man 
who  bears  the  name  Albert  Sydney  Is 
under  constant  compulsion  to  display  all 
the  traits  of  a  southern  gentleman.  I  am 
sure  that  none  in  this  House  will  dispute 
the  contention  that  Albert  Sydney  Her- 
LONG,  Jr..  fits  that  role. 

My  inclination  is  to  use  this  time  to 
protest  against  what  I  consider  a  pre- 
mature retirement  from  Congress.  Our 
colleague  from  Florida,  Mr.  Herlong,  is, 
at  the  age  of  59.  the  fifth-ranking  Demo- 
crat on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
which  all  of  us  know  is  an  important  and 
ix)werf ul  agency  in  the  life  of  our  Nation. 

It  is  the  general  understanding  of  Mr. 
Herlong's  colleagues  that  there  are  no 
obstacles  in  Florida  to  his  serving  at  least 
three  more  terms  in  the  House,  which 
even  so.  would  leave  him  a  year  under 
the  age  which  social  security  figures  is 
the  proper  time  to  retire. 

Of  course,  if  our  colleague  is  deter- 
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mined  to  quit  after  only  20  years,  all  we 
can  do  is  mourn  his  departure.  We  will 
miss  him  badly.  His  never-failing  cour- 
tesy, his  equable  disposition,  his  fair  and 
gentlemanly  treatment  are  distributed 
equally  among  those  who  agree  with  his 
views  and  those  who  disagree. 

I  do  not  believe  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  would  protest  if  I  said  his  out- 
look on  much  legislation  this  House  has 
handled  in  the  last  decade  Is  a  bit  more 
conservative  than  mine  Is.  But  I  know 
from  experience  that  Ideological  dif- 
ferences mean  nothing  in  his  personal 
relations.  I  wish  he  would  not  leave  us. 
But  if  he  msists,  I  wish  him  Godspeed. 


AGO    EXPRESS    APPRECIATION    TO 
THE  HONORABLE  PRANK  I.  BRASCO 


HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERNAN 

or    BMODK   ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  8.  1968 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  New  York,  the 
Honorable  F^janx  J.  Brasco.  has  re- 
cently been  cited  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Affiliated  Government  Or- 
ganizations for  his  outstanding  work  to 
obtain  social  security  coverage  in  addi- 
tion to  civil  service  retirement  for  Fed- 
eral employees.  Congressman  Brasco  is 
one  of  the  early  sponsors  of  a  bill  which 
would  grant  these  benefits  to  postal  and 
classified  Government  workers. 

During  a  recent  visit  to  Washington 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Affiliated  Gov- 
ernment Orsanizattons.  Congressman 
Brasco  stated  that  he  would  make  every 
effort  to  .secure  the  relea.se  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare's  report  on  social  security  cov- 
erage for  Federal  employees,  thus  speed- 
ing action  on  the  legislation  involved. 

The  officers  of  AGO  expicssed  their 
deep  appreciation  to  the  Congressman 
for  this  service  to  his  constituents  and  to 
all  employees  of  the  US.  Government. 
I  would  like  to  say  that  this  recognition 
of  my  distinguished  colleague  and  friend 
is  a  most  deserving  and  appropriate  one. 
I  know  that  Frank  Brasco  will  continue 
to  work  for  the  well-being  of  all  Fed- 
eral employees  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  a  recent  news 
release  issued  by  the  AGO  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  as  part  of  my  remarks: 
AGO  Exp»Ess  .\pp»eciATioN  to  th« 
Hon.  Frank  J.  Brasco 

The  .\fflliated  Government  Organlzatlona 
have  just  completed  a  visit  to  CongreMman 
Frank  J  Brasco  at  the  House  Otnce  Building 
In  Washington.  D.C.  Congressman  Braaco 
continues  to  show  his  continued  Involvement 
with  this  organization  which  has  one  goal, 
the  granting  of  social  security  coverage  In 
addition  to  Civil  Service  Retirement  to  all 
Federal  employees.  Congressman  Brasco  Is 
one  of  the  early  sponsors  of  a  bill  which 
would  grant  such  privileges  to  postal  and 
classified  U.S.  employees. 

When  Prank  J.  Brasco  assumed  the  seat 
vacated  by  his  predecessor.  Hon.  Eugene  J. 
Xsogh,  he  assured  us  that  he  would  strive  to 
paaa  the  bill  that  former  Congressman  Keogh 
had  Introduced  In  the  89th  Congress  These 
promises  were  carried  out  with  full  support 
to  our  Organization.  When  Mrs.  Rhoda  Ruff, 
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Chairman.  AOO  and  Alwyn  J.  Aaron,  Legis- 
lative Director  of  AGO  visited  B4r  Brasco  on 
June  4th,  he  stated  that  he  would  make 
every  effort  to  get  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  to  release  lu  report 
on  social  security  coverage  for  Federal  em- 
ployees requested  by  the  Ways  &  Means  Com- 
mittee, a  step  necessary  before  the  Commit- 
tee can  take  action  on  the  bills  involved. 

The  AGO  Is  very  appreciative  of  what  Mr. 
Brasco  has  done  during  his  term  of  office  for 
the  granting  of  this  important  fringe  bene- 
fit for  the  Federal  employees.  Recently  the 
executive  Board  of  the  AGO  cited  Mr.  Brasco 
for  the  fine  assistance  given  us  on  the  ques- 
tion of  SS+Clvll  Service  Retirement  for  Fed- 
eral workers.  Again,  we  say,  "Thank  you,  Mr. 
Brasco." 


July  8,  1968 


JOHN  ROBERT  BROOK— IN 
MEMORIAM 


HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERWUN 

or    NrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  8.  1968 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  John 
Robert  Brook  was  my  assemblyman  and 
for  many  years  in  the  New  York  State 
Legislature  was  a  leader  for  progressive 
legislation. 

He  served  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  City  of  New  York  and 
later  as  chairman  of  the  judiciary  com- 
mittee and  received  the  endorsement  of 
the  Citizens  Union. 

He  ended  his  legislative  career  In  1964. 
having  been  defeated  In  the  Republican 
primary  by  one  who  never  attained  his 
standing.  He  then  retired  to  Vermont. 

"Bob  ■  Brook  has  been  missed  in  New 
York  politics  by  his  many  friends,  and 
his  passini;  revives  thoughts  of  this  void. 

The  New  York  Times  obituary  of 
Thursday,  July  4,  gives  some  measure  of 
the  man: 

John  Robbrt  Brook  Dies  at  63 — Served  21 
Years  in  Assembly 

Woodstock,  VnmoNT.  July  3. — John  Rob- 
ert Brook,  who  represented  Manhattan's  silk 
stocking  district  In  the  New  York  Assembly 
for  21  years,  died  Monday  at  his  home  here. 
He  was  63  years  old. 

During  his  legislative  career,  which  ended 
In  1964,  Mr.  Brook  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  vice  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  Corpora- 
tion Law.  He  had  been  on  the  City  of  New 
York,  Taxation,  and  Rules  Committees. 

In  election  brochures  he  cited  the  fact  that 
he  had  introduced  more  than  1.000  bills,  and 
that  more  than  360  had  become  laws. 

Legislation  Introduced  by  Mr.  Brook  cov- 
ered many  fields.  He  proposed  election.  Judi- 
cial, taxation  and  budgetary  reforms;  antl- 
crlme  and  anti-rackets  legislation;  mass 
transit  and  waterfront  Improvement,  and 
social  welfare  enactments. 

In  1952  the  Citizens  Union  awarded  Mr. 
Brook  lU  citation  of  merit  "for  his  cour- 
ageous and  vigorous  sponsorship  of  a  far- 
reaching  program  of  election  reforms  de- 
signed to  make  government  more  respon- 
sible to  the  public  will." 

He  was  denied  renomlnatlon  In  1064  by  the 
regular  Republican  organization  of  the 
Ninth  Assembly  District,  after  he  had  been 
criticized  by  Governor  Rockefeller  for  taking 
legal  fees  from  four  railroad  unions  In  a  suit 
that  sought  to  upset  state  laws  setting  the 
size  of  train  cre«s.  He  sought  renomlnatlon 
In  a  primary,  but  was  defeated. 

Mr.  Brook  was  born  In  Manhattan  on 
March  26,  1905.  He  graduated  from  Amherst 


College  in  1028  and  from  Pordham  Law 
School  In  1031.  He  was  a  member  of  the  New 
York  law  firm  of  Breed,  Abbott  and  Morgan 
and  had  appeared  before  the  United  States 
Court  ot  Appeals  and  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court. 

He  had  been  president  of  the  1028  Class 
of  Amherst  for  many  years  and  had  been  a 
director  of  the  Pordham  Law  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation. Recently  he  had  been  attorney  lor 
the  Town  of  Woodstock. 

Mr.  Brook  Is  survived  by  his  widow,  the 
former  Elizabeth  M.  Waters;  three  sons, 
John.  Munro  and  Kedron;  a  daughter,  Lowell, 
and  eight  grandchildren. 

The  funeral  service  tomorrow  will  be 
private. 


THE  URBAN  PROPERTY  PROTEC- 
TION AND  REINSURANCE  ACT  OF 
1968— SOME  BACKGROUND  FACTS 


July  8,  1968 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  8.  1968 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  enact  a  measure  of  immediate 
and  critical  importance  to  the  future  of 
our  Nation  s  cities:  The  Urban  Property 
and  Protection  Reinsurance  Act  of  1968. 

This  bill  is  the  culmination  of  long  ef- 
fort by  many  persons.  As  early  as  last 
year  a  number  of  my  colleagues  and  I 
introduced  various  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion aimed  Ht  the  serious  lack  of  prop- 
erty insurance  in  the  core  areas  of  our 
cities.  The  bill  that  has  reached  the  floor 
today  implements  many  of  the  ideas  con- 
tained in  those  bills.  At  the  .same  time, 
the  legislative  program  has  been  much 
improved  and  refined  since  then. 

Great  credit  for  the  present  legislation 
:ioes  to  President  Johnson's  Advisory 
Panel  on  Insurance  in  Riot-Affected 
Areas.  This  Panel  was  appointed  last 
summer,  following  reports  of  the  high 
cost  and  unavailability  of  property  in- 
surance in  urban  core  areas.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Panel  possessed  an  unusuallv 
wide  range  of  public  and  private  experi- 
ence. The  Panel  was  chaired  by  Gov. 
Richard  J.  Hughes,  of  New  Jersey. 
The  Vice  Chairman  was  former  Go^. 
William  W.  Scranton,  of  Pennsylvania 
Mayor  Walter  E.  Washington,  ther. 
chairman  of  the  New  York  City  Housin-: 
Authority,  brought  to  the  Panel  a  broad 
knowledge  of  local  needs.  The  property 
insurance  industry  was  represented  by 
two  leading  insurance  company  presi- 
dents— Frank  L.  Farwell,  president  of  the 
Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Co..  and  A. 
Addison  Roberts,  president  of  the  Reli- 
ance Insurance  Co.  George  S.  Harris, 
president  of  the  Chicago  Metropolitan 
Mutual  Assurance  Co.,  brought  to  the 
Panel  long  experience  with  a  life  insur- 
juice  company  that  invests  heavily  in 
cei.ter  city  property.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment was  represented  by  Frank  M. 
Wozencraft.  Assistant  Attorney  General 
in  charge  of  the  Office  of  Legal  Counsel 
of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

This  Panel,  in  4  months  of  intensive 
work,  brought  together  a  wealth  of  in- 
formation on  core  area  property  insur- 
ance problems.  It  held  open  hearings  at 
which  a  wide  variety  of  Interested  parties 


were  heard — residents  and  businessmen 
from  urban  core  areas;  State  and  Fed- 
eral officials;  consumer  representatives; 
and  insurance  companies  and  brokers. 
An  exhaustive  record  was  compiled  by 
an  able  staff  headed  by  Stanford  G.  Ross 
and  aided  in  its  research  by  Professor 
Herbert  S.  Denenberg  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  Panel  recom- 
mended a  comprehensive  program  of 
action  by  the  insurance  industry,  by 
property  owners,  and  by  all  levels  of 
government,  working  together  to  meet 
the  insurance  crisis  of  our  cities. 

The  Insurance  Panel's  report  and  Its 
recommendations  have  been  endorsed 
by  the  President,  by  State  and  public 
representatives,  and  by  all  segments  of 
the  insurance  industry.  The  Panel's  rec- 
ommendations were  supported  unani- 
mously by  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Disorders  under  Gover- 
nor Kemer.  and  the  summary  chapter  of 
the  Insurance  Panel's  report  was  re- 
printed as  an  appendix  to  that  Commis- 
.sion's  report.  Indeed,  perhaps  no  other 
recent  legislative  recommendation  has 
received  more  widespread  public  expos- 
ure and  acclaim. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Panel 
were  implemented  by  legislation  drafted 
in  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  and  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  by  the  President  in  his  Febru- 
ary 22d  message  on  the  cities.  Governor 
Hughes  testified  in  support  of  the  legis- 
lation before  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  and  Assistant  At- 
torney General  Wozencraft  testified  in 
support  of  the  legislation  before  the 
Housing  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 

This  latter  committee,  on  which  I  have 
the  privilege  of  serving:,  reported  the  bill 
favorably  with  some  amendments.  Our 
deliberations  were  aided  immeasurably 
by  the  fine  job  of  gathering  facts  and 
proposing  recommendations  that  the  In- 
.surance  Panel  had  done,  and  by  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Wozencraft  and  Under  Sec- 
retary Robert  Wood  of  HUD.  as  well  as 
Secretary  Weaver's  opening  endorsement 
ol  the  bin. 

The  legislation,  implementing  the  In- 
.■^urance  Panel's  recommendations,  is  a 
balanced  program  designed  to  aid  the 
ronsumer  by  increasing  the  availability 
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collected  from  insurance  companies  for 
riot  reinsurance  are  designed  to  be  at 
least  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  total  net 
losses  suffered  in  1967.  In  addition,  com- 
panies would  retain  a  percentage  of  all 
losses  and  no  Federal  funds  would  be 
required  until  a  State  in  which  a  riot  oc- 
curred had  made  its  contribution.  All 
these  features,  designed  to  assure  the 
maximum  use  of  non-Federal  resources, 
were  integral  parts  of  the  Insurance 
Panel's  unanimous  recommendations. 

The  Panel  is  to  be  congratulated  for 
an  irmovative  and  farsighted  job.  Its  rec- 
ommendations embodied  in  this  bill  have 
withstood  the  test  of  close  congressional 
and  public  scrutiny  during  open  hearings 
and  debate.  They  provide  a  means  of 
effectively  marshaling  the  resources  of 
the  American  insurance  industry  to  ac- 
complish a  task  without  which  our  cities 
cannot  survive.  They  represent  a  major 
step  forward  in  consumer  protection  pro- 
grams by  helping  to  assure  that  no  prop- 
erty owner  will  be  required  to  pay  a  high- 
er insurance  premium  than  the  nature 
of  the  risk  requires.  They  represent  a 
dramatic  new  concept  In  consumer  assist- 
ance programs  by  placing  on  the  private 
insurance  industry  the  responsibility  for 
locating  insurance.  They  do  this  with  a 
minimum  of  Federal  involvement  and 
without  any  immediate  expenditure  of 
Federal  funds.  We  all  earnestly  hope 
there  will  be  no  call  on  the  Federal  back- 
up. If  there  is.  it  will  only  be  for  the 
purpose   of   helping   a  great   American 
industi-y  meet  its  commitments  should 
they  P.O  beyond  what  we  can  reasonably 
expect  any  industry  to  l>ear  without  some 
assistance. 

Insurance  is  essential  for  revitalizing 
our  cities.  As  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Wozencraft  testified: 

Insurance  cannot  rebuild  our  cities;  bvit 
our  cities  cannot  be  rebuilt  without  in- 
surance. 

The  bill  which  comes  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  today  is  a  critical  step  in  efforts 
to  revitalize  our  cities.  I  urge  its  prompt 
enactment  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 


ELECTION  ISSUES  1968 


;^Srt7  SS.ce    in    our^'center        HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 


cities.  It  does  so  by  using  the  resources 
(>i  the  existing  property  insurance  indus- 
tiv  to  the  fullest  extent.  Under  the  pro- 
t-iam,  insurance  companies  will  commit 
tliemselves  to  participate  in  plans  to 
provide  fair  access  to  insurance  require- 
ments—FAIR  plans— and,  where  needed, 
State  pools  of  insurance  companies. 
Tnese  programs  should  end  the  practice 
of  "red  lining"  neighborhoods.  They 
should  end  discrimination  based  on  the 
area  in  which  a  man  lives  or  works.  They 
should  assure  that  access  to  insurance 
will  be  based  on  the  merits  of  the  par- 
ticular property  involved. 

For  those  companies  that  fully  par- 
ticipate In  plans  to  provide  adequate  in- 
surance in  center  city  areas,  this  bill  au- 
thorizes reinsurance  to  be  sold  against 
the  risk  of  catastrophic  riot  losses.  This, 
too,  is  a  sensible  and  effective  method  of 
assuring  that  private  resources  are  used 
to  the  fullest  extent.  Premiums  to  be 


OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  8,  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr,  Speaker,  with 
the  discussion  over  the  merits  and 
achievements  of  the  most  discerning 
Resurrection  City  performance,  It  is 
practical  that  we  take  a  good  hard  look 
at  means  of  reducing  the  adverse  impacts 
of  poverty. 

A  very  penetrating  and  spirited  edi- 
torial commentary  appeared  in  a  recent 
edition  of  the  Indianapolis  Star  which 
gives  much  food  for  thought: 

Election  Issues  1968 

These  programs  actually  create  and  main- 
tain poverty! 

The  minimum  wage  law  creates  poverty 
and  Joblessness  among  almost  25  per  cent 
of  our  teen-agers,  particularly  Negroes.  And 
there  are  scores  of  other  programa  that  re- 
duce the  average  working  man's  Income  and 
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provide  little  or  no  benefit  whatever  to  the 
poor. 

How,  for  instance,  can  there  be  any  poor 
In  the  country  when  government  takes  $81 
billion  In  taxes  from  us  taxpayers  and  dis- 
tributes It  through  scores  of  subsidy  and 
welfare  programs?  The  answer  Is  that  our 
tax  money  does  not  get  to  the  poor.  It  gets 
to  special  groups  of  middle  Income  and  rich 
people. 

For  Instance,  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration subsidizes,  with  your  tax  money, 
electricity  and  telephone  service  for  well-to- 
do  farmers  and  suburbanites.  The  poverty 
stricken  Du  Pont  and  Alcoa  companies  are 
subsidized  with  your  tax  money  by  the  tax 
free  status  of  the  TVA.  whUe  your  electric 
bill  includes  In  Its  price  27  per  cent  for  taxes  I 
The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  subsidizes 
Irrigation  water  for  well-to-do  farmers  with 
your  money,  and  this  causes  Increased  water 
rates  In  many  parts  of  the  country,  which 
are  paid  by  the  poor.  Your  tax  money  sub- 
sidizes loans  to  home  owners,  to  farnrjers.  to 
small  loans  to  home  business,  to  ship  owners, 
to  railroads  and  airlines.  It  has  even  been 
proposed  that  your  taxes  be  used  to  subsidize 
the  rents  of  middle  Income  families  making 
between  $8,000  and  »11,000   a  year! 

When  a  state  like  California  raises  unem- 
ployment payments  to  $60  a  week,  nearly 
everybody  making  $60  a  week,  or  $70  a  week 
Just  quits  working.  During  the  1950'8  the 
number  of  people  receiving  government  pay- 
ments for  not  working,  but  who  could  work 
and  could  get  Jobs,  averaged  50  per  cent  of 
the  total ! 

So  the  poverty  programs.  In  addition  to 
helping  some  people  who  need  it,  also  pays 
millions  of  others  to  quit  work  and  stay 
poor  You  pay  the  bills.  Just  as  you  do  for 
schools  and  universities  and  the  armed 
services  and  other  government  functions. 

As  Professor  Yale  Brozen  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  put  it,  'Tlie  more  Income  that  Is 
transferred  to  the  poor  creates  more  poverty 
to  be  alleviated.  A  reduction  of  the  level  of 
welfare  payments  will  also  reduce  the  amount 
of  poverty."  People  will  go  back  to  work! 

In  most  of  its  subsidy  programs  the  gov- 
ernment is  pavlne  for  and  providing  services 
that  the  vast  majority  of  recipients  can 
perfectly  well  pay  for  themselves.  Tliey  could 
well  afford  to  if  most  of  that  $81  billion  In 
taxes  were  returned  to  them  in  tax  reduc- 
tions. ,,    „ 

So  here  is  where  vou  find  yourself.  Yoa 
are  paying  around  29  per  cent  of  your  income 
in  taxes  to  subsidize  the  rich  and  well-to-do, 
and  to  create  poverty ! 

What  is  the  growing  result?  The  next 
member  in  the  swelling  ranks  of  the  poor 
will  be  you.       

SELF-HELP     HOUSING     IN     RURAL 
FLORIDA 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OP    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  8,  1968 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
testimony  in  praise  of  farm-labor  fami- 
lies in  southwestern  Florida,  who  are  em- 
ploying a  large  measure  of  self-help  as 
they  strive  to  improve  their  living  condi- 
tions, has  come  from  one  of  the  dally 
newspapers  of  Florida. 

The  Miami  Herald  has  taken  notice  of 
what  is  being  done  in  the  vicinities  of 
Immokalee,  La  Belle,  and  Fort  Myers,  In 
rural  sections  of  Collier,  Hendry,  and  Lee 
Counties,  where  mere  than  80  families 
have  formed  groups  to  help  each  other 
build  new  homes  imder  the  self-help 
housing  program. 
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A  local  organization  called  South  West 
Florida  Self- Help  Housing  was  set  up 
with  the  assistance  of  a  $36,000  grant 
from  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity. Through  this  local  organization, 
low-income  families  of  farmworkers  de- 
veloped neighborhood  self-help  housing 
groups.  Their  purpose  is  to  supply  labor 
to  each  other  without  cost,  and  build  an 
adequate  home  for  every  family  in  the 
group,  the  families  working  imder  the 
tutelage  of  a  professional  carpenter  or 
builder  hired  by  the  central  organiza- 
tion. 

If  the  families  have  no  other  source  of 
credit,  they  get  loans  for  materials  that 
go  into  each  house  from  the  Fanners 
Home  Administration,  the  rural  housing 
credit  agency  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  But  the  loans  do  not  have 
to  embrace  all  the  cost  of  labor  that  nor- 
mally goes  Into  building  a  house.  That 
labor  is  performed  by  the  future  home- 
owner and  his  neighbors,  helping  one 
another. 

For  every  family  taking  part  in  one  of 
these  mutual  self-help  projects,  the  end 
result  is  a  new  and  decent  home  with  all 
the  essential  modem  accommodations, 
brought  about  through  a  combination  of 
the  peoples  own  Industry  and  very  mod- 
est housing  loans  within  their  means. 

This  program  is  working  In  i-ural  areas. 
In  many  cases  with  no  more  financial 
support  than  the  Farmers  Horr.e  Admin- 
istration loan  for  materials  and  profes- 
sional guidance.  It  is  a  program  which 
should  be  better  known  and  more  widely 
used  for  the  benefit  of  rural  people  whose 
means  are  limited,  but  who  ask  only  the 
opportunity  to  help  themselves. 

As  a  reflection  of  the  rural  self-help 
housing  program.  I  include  the  Miami 
Herald  editorial  of  June  3.  1968.  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

At  Immokalee.  a  Bdild-In 

"Self-help"  Is  the  name  of  the  game  at  Im- 
mokalee.  but  If  s  really  a  revival  of  a  custom 
aunong  American  pioneers.  Nelghtwrs  used  to 
get  together  to  help  one  another  biilld  a 
dwelling  or  do  some  other  homely  chore. 
These  sociable  gatherings  have  put  such 
terms  aa  "barn  raising"  and  "husking  bee" 
Into  the  dictionary. 

The  technique  has  been  adapted  by  farm 
workers  In  Collier.  Hendry  and  Lee  Counties 
to  get  modern  homes  worth  SIC. 000  to  Si  1.000 
for  a  loan  of  around  $6,500.  The  difference  Is 
"sweat  equity" — 1.000  or  more  hours  of  labor 
on  each  house. 

Eighteen  splc-and-span  homes  have  been 
built  since  the  project  started  two  years  ago 
with  a  $36,000  federal  grant.  Sixty-four  are 
under  construction,  and  40  of  these  should 
be  finished  by  July.  Most  are  near  Immo- 
kalee.  Others  are  at  nearby  LaBelle  and 
around  Port  Meyers. 

In  charge  of  the  venture  Is  Duane  Mansell, 
who  used  to  be  a  contractor.  He  tries  to  get 
seven  or  more  families  to  Join  forces.  That 
way.  there  are  20  or  more  hands  for  heavy 
work  such  as  mixing  concrete  and  hauling  It 
in  buckets  up  ladders  to  tie-beam  forms. 

Mr.  Mansell's  share  Is  the  know-how  and 
advice  on  everything  from  actual  construc- 
tion to  such  details  of  home  operation  as 
keeping  a  checking  account  and  caring  for 
shrubbery. 

The  houses  are  built  In  groups.  Thus,  when 
seven  families  form  a  team,  each  can  be  sure 
of  getting  a  new  house. 

If  there's  a  better  way  of  transforming 
families  in  modest  circumstances  from  rent- 
ers of  shacks  into  proud  homeowners,  we 
haven't  heard  of  It  so  far. 
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SLAUGHTER  IN  CENTRAL  PARK 


July  8,  1968 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

or  NSW  roue 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  8.  1968 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
morning  of  Wedne.sday.  July  3.  1968. 
the  serene  and  bucolic  peace  of  Central 
Park  was  destroyed  by  gimflre.  Before 
this  perpetrator  of  the  murderous  foray 
in  the  park  was  himself  killed  by  police- 
men, he  Icllled  a  young  woman,  critically 
Injured  an  elderly  man.  and  wounded 
two  policemen. 

Tom  Buckley,  reporting  for  the  New 
York  Times,  described  the  scene  as 
follows : 

His  fusillade  from  the  roof  of  a  public 
lavatory  brought  an  hour  of  terror  to  the 
park's  quiet  lawns  and  playgrounds.  Nurse- 
maids wheeling  carriages  and  leading 
toddlers  fled  as  the  first  shots  rang  out. 
Passers-by  ran  Into  the  busy  thoroughfare 
to  stop  traffic.  Croestown  buses  on  the  85tb 
Street  Transverse  squealed  to  a  stop  and  their 
passengers  took  cover. 

One  patrolman  bent  open  the  bars  of  a 
fence  around  the  playground  to  permit  a 
father  and  his  young  son  and  a  nannle  and 
a  two-year-old  girl  to  escape  from  a  near-by 
playground  under  the  sights  of  the  killer. 

Frank  Mazza  and  Henry  Lee,  reporting 
for  the  New  York  Daily  News,  observed: 

Two  adults  and  two  children  were  still  in 
the  playground.  Perry  Browne,  a  photogra- 
pher's agent,  was  playing  with  his  two-year 
old  son.  A  nurse.  Margaret  Lacey,  was  mind- 
ing Jenifer  LonofT.  also  2.  Browne  and  Miss 
Lacey  grabbed  the  children  and  ducked  to 
a  corner  of  the  playground  where  they  were 
protected  by  trees.  But  because  of  a  10-foot- 
hlgh  wrought  Iron  fence,  they  could  not  flee 
further. 

Miss  Lacey  dropped  to  the  ground,  cover- 
ing her  charge  with  her  body.  Browne  pro- 
tected his  son.  Detectives  Joe  Gannon  and 
Thomas  Mulligan,  who  volunteered,  crawled 
on  their  bellies  to  the  bleeding  man  and  suc- 
cessfully removed  him  In  a  wire  basket. 

The  gxinman  fired  at  least  15  shots  be- 
fore a  sharpshooting  patrolman,  perched 
in  a  tree,  brought  him  down  with  two 
shots.  By  this  time,  100  policemen  had 
converged  on  the  scene,  with  bulletproof 
vests,  tear  gas  rifles,  snipers'  rifles,  bull- 
horns, and  other  equipment.  It  is  a  credit 
to  the  bravei-y,  discipline,  and  training 
of  New  York  City's  police  forces  that  this 
mad  assassin  was  brought  down  \\ithout 
further  tragedy. 

This  tragic  incident  demonstrates  once 
again  how  seriously  all  of  us  are  exposed 
to  sudden  death  by  the  uncontrolled  and 
imregulated  sale  and  distribution  of 
arms  and  munitions.  President  Johnson, 
Governor  Rockefeller,  and  Mayor  Lind- 
say promptly  called  upon  us  in  Congress 
to  move  forward  on  pending  legislation 
to  register  weapons  and  to  license  their 
owners. 

John  R.  Hess,  the  public  relations  di- 
rector of  the  National  Rifle  Association, 
said  that  this  event  should  not  be  used 
to  "add  more  fuel  to  already  distorted 
appeals  for  additional  firearms  controls." 
So  inane  a  comment  is  hardly  surprising 
from  one  who  liarbors  the  quaint  notion 
that  picture  frames  are  as  lethal  as  guns 
and  rifles. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  National  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation and  the  irresponsible  lobbyists 
alined  with  them,  in  opposition  to  gun- 
control  legislation,  are  relying  on  tenta- 
tive plans  of  Congress  to  adjourn  on  Au- 
gust 2  as  their  principal  hope  in  defeat- 
ing effective  gun-control  legislation.  Con- 
sequently their  secret  weapon  is  time  and 
their  primary  tactic  is  to  delay  and  stall. 

I  know  that  Members  of  Congress  have 
signiflcant  roles  to  play  at  the  forthcom- 
ing national  nominating  conventions 
Yet  each  of  these  congressional  delegates 
to  the  conventions  has  an  eminent,  qual- 
ified, and  honorable  alternate  delegate 
who  can  act  in  his  absence.  There  can  be 
no  surrogate  for  the  wisdom  of  a  Con- 
gressman when  the  Congress  is  not  :n 
session. 

Let  us  then  resolve,  Mr.  Speaker,  not 
to  adjourn  until  we  have  passed  effective 
gun-control  legislation.  The  national 
nominating  conventions  will  complete 
their  appointed  tasks  whether  or  not  the 
congressional  delegates  are  present.  On 
the  other  hand  our  failure  to  respond  vo 
the  public  demand  for  meaningful  guii- 
control  legislation  may  spell  the  death 
sentence  for  further  victims  of  insensate 
gimfire.  Let  not  the  history  of  this  Con- 
gress be  engraved  as  an  epitaph  on 
tombstones  throughout  the  land. 


July  8,  1968 


HARRY  BATT 


HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

or   LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  8.  1968 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Harry  Batt 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  New  Orleans'  most 
outstanding  business  and  civic  leaders, 
and  certainly  the  top  entrepreneur. 

As  a  native  Orleanian  he  has  grown 
and  developed  in  the  community.  He  is 
director  of  Pontchartraln  Beach  in  New 
Orleans  and  has  devoted  himself  to 
many  challenges  and  philanthropic 
activities. 

At  the  moment  he  is  a  member  of  tl.e 
New  Orleans  Housing  Authority,  whicl: 
gives  him  an  opportunity  to  see  many 
visions  and  to  come  to  conclusions  which 
he  has  expressed  in  a  communication 
to  me  and  which  I  find  very  thought 
provoking.  It  Is  not  what  he  has  to  say, 
because  all  these  things  have  been  said 
before;  but  it  is  the  thought  he  has  for 
solving  some  of  our  problems. 

Harry  Batt  is  a  man  of  action,  a  man 
of  vision,  a  man  of  determination,  and 
a  man  of  dedication,  but  let  him  speak 
for  himself. 

Mr.  Batt's  communication  follows: 

As  a  member  of  the  City  Housing  Authorltv. 
I  have  gained  a  keen  Insight  into  many  urban 
problems,  especially  ae  It  concerns  those  '.:- 
the  low  Income  group  without  proper  paren- 
tal care. 

Much  of  our  problems  In  public  housing 
stems  from  the  unwanted  chUd,  who  be- 
comes the  neglected  child,  who  then  becomes 
the  Juvenile  delinquent.  This  fact  Is  easily 
understood  by  all  who  are  acquainted  witn 
the  facts,  one  of  which  Is  the  small  per- 
centage of  well  balanced  families  In  this 
population  group.  A  strong  movement  Is  long 
overdue  to  bring  about  charges  to  move  this 


large  segment  of  our  population  out  of  the 
welfare  state.  The  welfare  concept  should 
have  been  only  a  temporary  means  of  care 
for  these  people  who  are  able-bodied  and 
healthy.  The  sick  and  the  aged  are  the  only 
people  who  are  entitled  to  be  cared  for  at 
taxpayers'  expense  on  a  permanent  basis. 

A  nationwide  effort  should  begin  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  to  organize  every- 
one on  welfare.  No.  not  to  organize  them  to 
demonstrate  or  Join  a  union  or  protest  group; 
but  rather,  to  organize  these  people  Into 
family  groups  to  repair  their  family  circle. 
From  this  start,  there  should  be  a  massive 
effort  to  teach  these  people  family  planning, 
how  to  manage  their  households,  their 
money  matters  In  general,  and  how  to  live 
and  get  the  best  out  of  life.  I  do  not  think 
these  many  splintered  government  agencies 
are  doing  too  much  good  in  this  respect,  as 
much  of  it  Is  another  form  of  dole  or  hand 
out.  How  can  anyone  develop  self-pride  and 
maintain  their  morale,  build  their  character, 
while  taking  something  for  nothing? 

It  is  my  opinion  that  television,  national 
and  local,  could  play  a  major  role  In  such 
a  plan  In  an  effort  to  make  a  meaningful 
contribution  in  helping  people  help  them- 
.selves.  These  programB  could  aid  In  teaching 
people  a  sense  of  responsibility,  which  Is 
much  needed  at  this  time. 

Programs  beamed  to  these  people  weekly, 
over  all  three  television  networks,  would,  in 
:ny  estimation,  do  more  than  anything  I  know 
10  help.  These  programs  should  all  run  si- 
multaneously and  at  prime  time.  This  would, 
I  am  certain,  be  a  moat  valuable  contribution 
to  the  uplift  of  those  in  need  of  help  and 
would  be  the  greatest  public  relations  ges- 
ture television  could  make  at  this  time. 

The  format  of  such  programs  should  be 
related  to,  and  expand  on.  the  following: 

1.  The  obligation  of  the  parent  to  Its  off- 
spring and  the  sacrifices  which  parents 
should  make  to  feed,  clothe,  educate  and 
proi>erly  care  for  their  children. 

2.  Budget  instructions  and  planning  the 
liousehold  management  and  op>eratlon. 

3.  Honesty  and  morals,  as  well  as  respect 
for  their  fellow  man.  and  the  respect  by  chil- 
dren of  their  elders. 

4.  Love  of  country  and  respect  of  flag. 

5.  Respect  for  constituted  authority. 

6.  Cleanliness  and  health  care  for  self  and 
family. 

7.  A  strong  desire  to  live  In  clean  and  Ut- 
ter-free surroundings. 

8.  Discourage  the  present  universal  desire 
t-o  want  something  for  nothing. 

9.  Teach  that  happiness,  good  health,  and 
the  love  and  respect  of  one's  family.  Is  with- 
out question  what  every  one  should  desire 
and  appreciate. 

10.  Clearly  Illustrate  that  children  do  not 
ask  to  be  brought  Into  this  world:  but,  when 
two  p>eople  are  responsible  for  the  birth  of  a 
child,  It  Is  their  obligation  to  care  for  their 
child  and  not  expect  others  to  bear  this  re- 
sponsibility. 

This  latter  point  should  be  clearly  and 
strongly  presented  as  It  appears  that  expect- 
ing the  state  to  care  for  unwanted  children 
Is  becoming  a  way  of  life  today. 


PELHAM:    225TH   ANNIVERSARY  OP 
A   LANDMARK   OF   DEMOCRACY 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OP   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI'VES 

Monday,  July  8,  1968 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  periods 
of  unrest  and  rapid  change,  touch  with 
the  past  is  often  lost:  yet  it  is  precisely 
in  troubled  times  that  a  sense  of  his- 
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tory  is  most  necessary  to  sound  plan- 
ning and  organic  growth. 

The  citizens  of  Pelham,  Mass.,  display 
an  exemplary  determination  to  keep 
alive  the  lessons  and  memories  of  the 
past  as  they  approach  the  225th  anni- 
versary of  their  town's  settlement.  Well 
may  they  reflect  with  pride  upon  the  his- 
tory of  what  to  the  casual  visitor  is  a 
small,  picturesque  New  England  town 
climbing  steeply  over  rocky  ridges  in  the 
hills  of  central  Massachusetts.  For  Pel- 
ham  has  played  a  key  role  in  our  Nation's 
formative  years;  in  1786  true  to  its  tra- 
ditions, it  became  the  headquarters  of 
Shay's  Rel>ellion. 

In  describing  the  signficance  of  that 
event,  Charles  W.  Cole,  past  president 
oi  Amherst  College,  fonner  Ambassa- 
dor to  Chile,  and  a  native  of  Pelham, 
writes: 

For  a  brief  moment  Pelham  with  Its  town 
hall  and  common  was  the  liinge  on  which 
the  history  of  this  coimtry  turned.  It  was 
there  .  .  .  that  Captain  Daniel  Shay  gath- 
ered his  followers  for  the  march  on  Sprlnp- 
xield  and  the  attack  upon  the  armory.  It 
wa-s  there  that  the  rebels  mustered  for  the 
last  time  in  the  wintry  snow  of  January  be- 
fore thev  retreated  to  Petersham  and  obliv- 
ion. Historians  agree  that  Shays'  Reljellion 
was  the  principal  precipitating  fact  that  led 
to  the  calling  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
lon  of  Philadelphia.  The  uprising  showed  a 
weakness  in  the  central  government  under 
the  Articles  of  Confederation.  It  not  only 
led  to  that  meeting  but  caused  the  states- 
men who  gathered  there  to  design  a  federal 
government  with  real  authority.  Without 
the  rebellion  In  which  Pelham  ligured  so 
importantly,  the  United  States  might  not 
have  had  a  new  Constitution  In  1789,  or  It 
mlf^ht  have  had  one  creating  a  government 
too  feeble  to  endure  the  trials  of  the  fu- 
ture. 

Shays'  Rebellion  was  more  than  a 
demonstration  of  the  need  for  a  .strong 
central  government;  it  vas  a  call  for 
justice  by  strong,  honest  people  whose 
sacrifices  in  the  Revolutionary  War 
were  leading  them  to  debt  and  to  subse- 
ouent  loss  of  property  under  harsh  local 
laws.  In  their  sturdy  meeting-house, 
which  is  still  used  today,  the  citizens  of 
the  tov.'n  learned  that  no  one  rightfully 
may  deprive  a  man  of  the  fruits  of  his 
hard  work  or  of  the  beliefs  he  holds 
dear.  Indeed,  it  was  nn  behalf  of  these 
vei-y  principles  that  the  people  of  Pel- 
ham had  first  fled  from  Ireland  and 
then  from  Puritan-dominated  areas  in 
the  New  World.  In  Daniel  Shay  they 
found  a  leader  who  could  repre.";ent  the 
beliefs  that  had  led  them  to  settle  Pel- 
ham in  1739. 

A  historical  sketch  of  Pelham  pub- 
lished on  the  occasion  of  the  town's  bi- 
centennial celebration  in  1946  relates 
that— 

The  early  settlers  had  brought  no  great 
wealth  to  their  new  home  but  they  brought 
good  •  •  •  thrift  and  they  could  work.  Shlft- 
lessness  was  something  they  heartily  disliked 
and  they  would  have  none  of  It  in  Pelham. 
They  carefully  scrutinized  all  newcomers 
before  permitting  them  to  settle  In  the  town, 
to  make  sure  they  were  of  physical  and  moral 
stoutness  likely  to  earn  their  own  living  and 
not  become  a  charge  on  the  community.  And 
any  who  did  not  come  up  to  the  mark  In  this 
respect  were  marched  to  the  town  limits  and 
urged  to  go  elsewhere.  Their  thrift  extended 
even  to  economy  In  names — John  Orey, 
William  Johnson,   James  Taylor — they  saw 
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no  reason  to  waste  Ink  by  Inscribing  long 
names  on  their  record,  or  to  burden  their 
children  with  them.  The  founding  spirit 
liked  to  be  unencumbered. 

Even  before  the  town  was  really  started, 
a  meeting  house  was  planned  for.  The  money 
to  build  one  could  not  be  forthcoming  all  at 
once.  l3iU  h.ad  to  be  raised  piecemeal,  and  the 
building  took  3  years  to  complete.  After  It 
was  done  it  served  not  only  as  a  church  but 
,ilso  as  a  town  meeting  place  where  elections 
were  held  and  town  affairs  administered. 

In  this  plain  and  simple  building,  tlie 
town  meetings  of  Pelham  are  still  held. 
As  the  oldest  town  hall  in  New  England 
which  has  remained  in  continuous  use, 
it  is  an  imiwrtant  landmark  of  direct 
democracy  and  worth  a  visit  by  anyone 
who  wishes  to  sample  New  E^nglands 
proud  past. 

The  historical  sketch  continues  by  not- 
ing that — 

Tlie  urge  for  landov/nership  and  self-gov- 
ernment coes  hand  in  hand  with  the  desire 
for  self-betterment.  A.s  early  as  1744  the 
town  voted  that  a  school  be  kept. 

Emphasis  on  education  has  continued 
to  be  a  stronp  tradition,  and  a  new  school 
is  expected  to  be  completed  next  year. 

In  the  early  19th  century  Pel- 
ham was  gripped  by  religious  factional- 
ism; grouping  around  churches  which 
split  off  from  the  old  Congregational 
Church  on  the  common,  new  towns  were 
formed.  In  Peiham  itself,  many  of  the 
original  settlers'  descendents  remained, 
clinging  to  the  traditions  of  their 
Scotch-Irish  forebears.  As  time  went  on, 
however,  newcomers  arrived,  and  origi- 
nal families  scattered  to  other  places 
across  the  Nation. 

Today  much  of  Pelham's  economy  is 
oriented  to  the  larger  community  of  Am- 
herst, whose  .shops,  offices,  and  two  col- 
leges offer  employment  to  Pelham  citi- 
zens. Never  truly  an  industrial  town, 
Pelham  has  thus  retained  its  residential 
character. 

No  finer  tribute  can  be  paid  to  the  de- 
termination of  the  town's  residents  to 
enshrine  its  sturdy  pa.st  than  to  quote 
brieflv  from  a  .small  booklet  is.sued  by 
the  Pelham  Historical  Society  last  year 
in  honor  of  the  town's  first  annual  his- 
torical day  observance : 

We  no  longer  hear  the  marching  of  weary 
feet,  or  the  hum  of  .  .  .  spinning  wheels. 
Life  is  easy:  but  Its  pace  and  tenor  is  dis- 
turbed by  the  roar  of  cars  and  trucks  that  _ 
are  too  anxious  to  conquer  our  hills  and  be 
gone. 

Lest  we.  too,  pass  through  and  fall  to 
really  "see"  our  town,  lest  we  take  for  granted 
the  beautv  of  its  scenery  and  the  benefits  of 
modem  suburban  life  In  a  place  where  Just 
to  exist  was  once  a  struggle,  we  want 
to  preserve  what  we  can  of  our  past. 

The  historical  society  has  designated 
the  town  hall,  church,  common,  and 
burial  groimd.  as  the  Pelham  historical 
complex.  As  the  site  of  the  origin  of 
Shays'  Rebellion  and  the  place  of  con- 
tinuous direct  democracy  for  225  years, 
it  is  a  location  of  national  significance 
and  a  landmark  to  the  importance  of 
remembering  the  past.  As  we  leave  in  our 
hearts  and  minds  a  place  for  this  small 
town,  perhaps  we  should  reflect  seriously 
upon  the  importance  of  learning  about 
our  own  personal  and  national  roots. 
We  should  follow  Pelham's  determina- 
tion to  prcser\e  what  we  can  of  our  past. 
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OTHERS  HAVE  TROUBLES 
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JUSTICE  PORTAS  AND  CIVIL 
DISOBEDIENCE 


J2dy  8,  1968 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  uxiNOis 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEa 

Monday.  July  8.  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
well  for  us  to  ponder  the  problems  others 
face  from  time  to  time  and  this  theme  is 
very  effectively  carried  out  in  the  Trt-Clty 
Advertiser,  a  publication  serving  the 
communities  of  Dolton,  Riverdale,  and 
South  HoUand,  in  its  June  27  edition,  as 
follows: 

OrHcss  Hav«  Trocbles 

Moat  of  us,  we  expect,  seem  to  feel  that  all 
of  the  troubles  of  the  world  descend  on  our 
fair  country. 

Not  true. 

There  are  student  riots  In  South  America, 
Spain.  Germany.  Prance  and  other  countries. 
There  Is  trouble  in  Cuba.  East  and  West  Ger- 
many now  are  at  it  again  and  even  In  Britain 
there  seems  to  be  conflict. 

But  It  does  appear  that  in  many  Instances, 
sound  thinking  and  positive  action  are  In 
control. 

Taking  up  other  phases  of  a  disturbing 
nature,  we  might  mention  one  In  the  form 
of  Water  Pollution.  Seems  that  Is  now  ap- 
proaching the  phase  of  national  calamity  In 
our  country  tied,  as  It  Is.  with  dire  pre- 
dictions of  a  water  shortage. 

The  problem  Is  not  confined  to  this  coun- 
try alone.  We  read  in  a  report  In  an  Inter- 
national newspaper  that  Europe's  largest 
river,  the  Volga,  flowing  mostly  through 
Russia,  Is  now  polluted,  with  Osh  dying  and 
the  water  level  dropping. 

SeeniA  as  If  a  scheme  concocted  to  bring 
additional  water  to  the  Volga  from  Arctic 
streams,  never  developed  and  so  now  drastic 
steps  are  to  be  taken.  Cause  of  the  pwUutlon 
of  the  stream  stems  from  the  building  of 
too  many  cams  for  electric  power  generation. 
The  water  conflned  in  pools  behind  the 
dams.  Is  evaporating,  depriving  the  Volga  of 
adequate  flow.  You  see.  as  naturalists  tell  us. 
water  is  purifled  when  it  is  able  to  flow — not 
when  It  stagnatea.  It  might  be  worthy  of 
mention  that  the  Item  of  thought  Is  Im- 
portant here  since  thought  deteriorates  In 
stagnation. 

Let  us  take  another  angle  of  confiislon 
and  tills  seems  like  a  paradox.  India  has  been 
held  up  to  us  as  a  country  plagued  by  In- 
adequate food  supply  and  seml-starvatlon. 

Take  a  look  at  what  Is  now  happening 
there.  The  problem  now  Is  how  to  protect  the 
overflowing  grain  supply  from  recent  har- 
vests, from  deterioration  due  to  exposure  to 
the  elements.  In  other  words,  how  to  store 
this  increased  grain  supply. 

The  Monsoon  rains.  Increased  use  of  fertil- 
izer. Improved  farming  techniques  have  re- 
sulted in  this  fabulous  harvest  of  grain.  The 
problem  is  further  complicated  by  a  shortage 
of  railroad  cars  to  move  the  grain. 

Political  implications  are  coming  to  the 
foreground  in  this  country  and  they  seem  to 
pose  a  problem.  The  same  Is  true  In  other 
countries  such  as  Prance.  Britain  and  in 
countries  in  South  America.  These  wUl  all  be 
solved,  we  are  sure,  by  the  constructive 
thinking  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  able 
to  look  beyond  personal  amUtlon  and  deelre. 
We  are  confident  that  the  people  of  our 
country  are  coming  to  the  point  where  they 
•re  able  to  distinguish  between  the  false  and 
the  true. 

So  we  say,  when  you  come  to  feel  that  we 
are  the  only  country  In  the  world  plagued  by 
confusion,  a  look  around  should  convince  us 
that  others  have  troubles  too. 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 


or  OHIO 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  8,  1968 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
timely  column  by  the  veteran  newsman. 
Willard  Edwards,  in  Chicago  Tribune  of 
July  7  calls  attention  to  a  booklet  by 
Justice  Abe  Fortas  entitled  "Concerning 
Dissent  and  Civil  Disobedience."  This 
tract,  now  on  sale  at  bookstands,  has 
been  analyzed  by  Benjamin  Ginzburg. 
a  former  research  director  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights, 
author  and  assistant  editor  of  the  En- 
cyclopedia of  the  Social  Sciences.  In  the 
opinion  of  Ginzburg.  Fortas  'advocates 
a  number  of  highly  dangerous  moral- 
political  sophisms  and  thus  shows  him- 
self to  be  unfit  to  occupy  the  post  of 
Chief  Justice." 

So  dangerous  are  the  opinions  of  For- 
tas as  outlined  in  the  booklet  that  in  the 
opinion  of  Ginzburg  "had  he  published 
his  pamphlet  before  he  was  nominated 
and  confirmed  as  Associate  Justice.  I  be- 
lieve there  would  have  been  proper 
grounds  for  disqualifying  him  for  mem- 
bership in  the  Supreme  Court." 

To  provide  additional  background  for 
evaluating  the  qualifications  of  Justice 
Fortas  for  the  position  of  Chief  Justice, 
I  place  the  above-mentioned  article  by 
Willard  Edwards  from  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une of  July  7  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

JosTicE  Fortas'  Tract  on  Dissent,  Crvn, 
Disobedience  Assailed 

(By  Willard  Edwards) 
Washington,  July  6. — A  64-page  pamphlet 
with  a  bright  red  cover,  written  by  Associate 
Justice  Abe  Portas  before  he  had  any  reason 
to  believe  he  might  be  nominated  as  chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  may  be  used 
to  plague  him  at  Senate  hearings  on  that 
nomination  next  Thursday. 

The  booklet,  titled  "Concerning  Dissent 
and  Civil  Disobedience,"  has  been  on  sale 
In  bookstores  for  50  cents  since  May.  The 
publisher.  New  American  Library,  has  labeled 
It  "a  broadside  ...  In  the  tradition  of  the 
American  revolutionary  press."  Sales  have 
leaped  since  President  Johnson  named  Portas 
as  successor  to  the  retiring  chief  Justice,  Earl 
Warren. 

Members  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  commit- 
tee are  studying  an  analysis  of  the  Portas 
tract  furnished  by  a  scholar  whose  creden- 
tials are  Impeccable.  He  finds  the  Portas 
views  dangerous  and  designed  to  harden  the 
attitude  of  a  court  majority  Into  approval 
of  an  open  doctrine  of  the  right  of  dvU 
disobedience. 

rORMXR  reseabch  dixectob 

The  writer  of  this  memorandvim  Is  Benja- 
min Ginzburg,  former  research  director  of  the 
Senate  subcommittee  on  constitutional 
rights.  He  Is  now  retired  and  living  In  Arling- 
ton, Va.  He  also  was  a  former  assistant  editor 
of  the  Encyclopedia  of  the  Social  Sciences 
and  the  author  of  two  books,  "Rededlcatlon 
to  Freedom,"  and  the  "Adventures  of 
Science." 

In  the  pamphlet,  Olnzburg  says,  Portas 
"advocates  a  number  of  highly  dangerous 
moral- political  sophisms  and  thus  shows 
himself  to  be  unfit  to  occupy  the  post  of  chief 
Justice." 

"Had  be  published  his  pamphlet  before  he 


was  nominated  and  confirmed  as  associate 
justice,  I  beUeve  there  would  have  been 
proper  grounds  for  disqualifying  him  for 
membership  in  the  Supreme  court,"  Ginz- 
burg wrote. 

COUU)  WBXAK  MORX  HAVOC 

"While  the  views  and  doctrines  he  sponsors 
and  advocates  do  not  furnish  grounds  under 
the  law  for  removing  him  from  the  post  of 
associate  Justice,  they  do  make  It  Incumbent 
on  the  Senate  to  reject  his  promotion  to  the 
post  of  chief  Justice  where  he  could  wreak 
far  more  havoc  on  otu*  Institutions  than  in 
his  present  position." 

The  first  page  of  the  Portas  tract,  the 
memo  says,  carries  "an  Inflammatory  analogy 
likening  any  laws  some  Negroes  refused  to 
obey  with  the  infamous  edicts  of  Hitler 
against  the  Jews." 

Portas  wrote:  "If  I  had  lived  In  Germany 
In  Hitler's  days,  I  hope  I  would  have  refuse<l 
to  bear  an  armband,  to  'Hell  Hitler.'  to  sub- 
nUt  to  genocide.  This  I  hope,  altho  Hitler  s 
edicts  were  law  until  allied  weapons  buried 
the  third  relch. 

CITES  state  law 

''If  I  had  been  a  Negro  living  In  Birming- 
ham or  Little  Rock  or  Louisiana,  I  hope  i 
would  have  disavowed  the  state  law  that  said 
I  might  not  enter  the  public  waiting  rooms 
reserved  for  whites.  I  hope  I  would  have  had 
the  courage  to  disobey  altho  the  segregation 
ordinances  were  presumably  law  until  they 
were  declared  unconstitutional." 

Ginzburg  found  this  equation  of  genocidp 
with  discrimination  against  Negroes  unjusti- 
fied. Portas,  he  said.  Interprets  the  legal  and 
social  progress  In  Improving  the  lot  of  the 
Negro  In  the  United  States  only  as  "a  na- 
tional confession"  that  Negroes  have  been 
deprived  of  rights  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

"[It  Is)  a  view,"  the  memo  says,  "which 
jeopardizes  the  hope  of  further  peaceful 
progress  for  the  Negro  and  for  the  nation 
as  a  whole  by  presenting  the  task  ahead  o.' 
us  as  the  overcoming  of  white  reluctance  '  > 
give  up  the  rights  and  opportunities  stolei. 
from  the  Negroes,  instead  of  as  a  partnership 
of  whites  and  Negroes  In  fostering  the  educa- 
tional, economic,  cultural  nnd  moral  develop- 
ment of  all  groups  within  the  framework  '  t 
a  better  society  as  a  whole. 

"The  preachment  of  mass  civil  disobedi- 
ence, with  its  threats  of  force,  violation  cf 
the  rights  of  others,  and  the  efforts  to  pro- 
voke the  authorities  of  law  and  order  to  fire 
the  first  shot,  finds  Its  Justification  In  the 
belief  that  the  whites  stole  the  rights  of  the 
Negroes  and  will  not  surrender  them  except 
by  the  application  of  force  and  presstire." 

Portas'  public  sponsorship  of  this  doctrine 
"will  greatly  impair  the  work  of  the  Supreme 
Court  If  he  should  sit  as  chief  justice."  Ginz- 
burg said. 

"Litigants  win  cite  his  doctrines  In  their 
briefs  and  at  oral  hearings.  What  Is  perhaps 
more  Important,  the  attitude  of  the  court 
majority,  who  have  In  a  number  of  decisions 
condoned  direct  action  Illegalities  by  the  use 
of  legal  quibbles,  may  now,  through  the  In- 
fluence of  Mr.  Portas  as  chief  Justice,  harden 
Into  an  open  doctrine  of  the  right  of  civil 
disobedience,  thus  fostering  greater  disre- 
spect for  the  law  and  the  violence  which 
accompanies  disrespect." 

kino  is  crrED 

Portas,  In  the  pamphlet,  Ginzburg  says. 
repeatedly  proclaims  his  "solidarity  with  tte 
followers  of  the  late  Martin  Luther  King  and 
his  successor,  Ralph  Abemathy." 

"It  Is  as  If  he  prepared  for  them  a  testi- 
monial, reading,  'I  too  have  a  basic  need  lO 
disobey  the  same  laws  you  do.'  " 

In  seeking  to  reconcile  his  version  of  civil 
disobedience  with  the  duty  of  civil  obedience. 
Portas  uses  two  analogies  Inappropriate  to 
the  American  problem,  the  memorandum 
says. 
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"He  Invokes  the  analogy  between  King's 
campaign  and  Ghandl's  campaign  against  the 
British  government  and  says  that  both  of 
them  are  based  on  the  concept  of  peaceful, 
nonviolent  refusal  to  comply  with  a  law  and 
the  willingness  to  submit  to  jailing  and  other 
forms  of  punishment  as  the  price  of  their 
defiant  protest. 

a  second  analogy 

"Before  the  critical  reader  has  had  time 
to  realize  that  Ghandl  was  carrying  on  a 
revolution  against  the  British  government 
and  that  his  nonviolence  was  simply  a  tech- 
nique to  provoke  the  British  into  using  force, 
he  skips  to  a  second  inappropriate  analogy. 

"This  Is  the  analogy  between  civil  dis- 
obedience and  the  procedure  of  testing  a 
new  or  old  law  for  Its  constltutlonallty^a 
procedure  which  In  certain  cases  may  In- 
volve the  tester's  going  to  jail  if  he  fails 
to  win  his  point." 

Thus,  Portas  contends  In  the  pamphlet, 
Ginzburg  says,  that  the  Klng-Abernathy 
movement  of  civil  disobedience  Is  in  reality 
nothing  but  a  movement  to  test  the  con- 
stitutionality of  laws  and  that  It  does  not 
question  the  need  to  obey  when  the  Supreme 
court  has  spoken. 

A    DIFFERKNT    ATTrTUDE 

A  glance  at  one  of  King's  last  circulars,  In 
April,  1968,  the  memo  says,  shows  an  entirely 
different  attitude.  It  calls  for  "channelizing 
the  smoldering  rage  of  the  Negro  and  white 
poor  In  an  effective  militant  movement.  .  .  ." 

"Justice  Fortas'  view,"  Ginzburg  contends, 
•Is  that,  since  rights  have  been  stolen  from 
the  Negroes,  the  whites  must  be  made  to  give 
back  these  rights  thru  the  organized  mili- 
tancy of  the  Negro  group  and  that  peaceful 
collaboration  between  Negroes  and  whites 
must  be  regarded  as  treason  to  the  Negro 
cause  I  just  as  Marx  regarded  collaboration 
between  workers  and  capitalists  as  treason 
to  the  workers'  cause]." 

Ginzburg  quoted  a  passage  from  the  Fortas 
pamphlet  which  noted  that  Negro  riots, 
"much  as  we  dislike  acknowledging  It,"  have 
produced  "some  satisfaction  of  their  de- 
mands." As  a  result.  Portas  noted,  Negroes 
"are  obtaining  invaluable  training  as  law- 
yers, government  officials,  educators,  busi- 
ness executives,  and  administrators." 

MORE    SKILLFTL    LEADERSHIP 

"While  some  of  tliese  will  be  assimilated 
In  their  outlook  and  will  lose  their  separate 
value  to  the  Negro  cause,  some  will  be  a 
source  of  new  and  more  skillful  leadership 
and  of  Inspiration  to  the  younger  genera- 
tion," Fortas  wrote. 

Ginzburg  saw  In  this  statement  a  lament 
that  "educated  Negroes  would  act  as  Ameri- 
cans rather  than  Negro  militants."  and  con- 
cluded: "That  Is  surely  a  high  water  mark 
In  the  application  of  the  Marxist  class-strug- 
gle approach  to  American  politics." 


THE  ANDEAN  FOUNDATION:  A 
UNIQUE  EXPERIMENT  IN  ECO- 
NOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  8.  1968 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  day 
when  we  face  crises  of  worldwide  pro- 
portions, it  is  important  to  be  reminded 
that  under  the  system  of  freedom,  prob- 
lems are  not  solved  by  global  theories, 
but  by  people  working  skillfully  with 
specific  problems  in  specific  locations. 
For  the  past  3  years  I  have  been  pleased 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

to  closely  observe  the  operation  of  a 
unique  and  remarkable  organization  in 
Peru  which  demonstrates  this  point. 
This  institution  is  the  Andean  Founda- 
tion. 

Established  in  1965.  the  foundation 
was  organized  and  administered,  pri- 
marily, by  individuals  who  were  closely 
associated  with  the  development  of  the 
Peace  Corps,  and  who  believe  that  the 
honest,  practical,  economy-minded,  type 
of  management  used  in  the  Peace  Corps 
might  find  application  in  private  sector 
efforts  to  advance  human  welfare. 

The  foundation  was  created  to  develop 
new  ways  to  accelerate  rural  develop- 
ment and  economically  depressed  areas 
in  Latin  America  without  duplicating 
effort  by  government,  private,  and  inter- 
national organizations.  There  was  a 
strong  sentiment  that  much  rural  de- 
velopment activity  was  either  econom- 
ically unrealistic  or  token  in  nature  hav- 
ing little  long-term  meaning  for  meeting 
the  basic  human  needs  of  rural  people, 
such  as  stable  family  income,  housing, 
improved  food,  health,  schools,  and  pub- 
lic services.  Often,  development  efforts 
did  not  reach  the  people.  It  was  also  rec- 
ognized that  rural  development  was 
often  confined  to  feasibility  studies,  dis- 
cussions and  publications,  rather  than 
actually  applying  proposals. 

Thus,  in  1965,  the  foundation,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Peruvian  Govern- 
ment, began  to  work  in  a  series  of  vil- 
lages in  the  Department  of  Puno,  an  eco- 
nomically depressed  region  in  the  south- 
em  part  of  that  Latin  American  coun- 
try. This  effort  was  intended  to  help 
specific  villages  and  to  determine  what 
nonduplicatoiT  role  might  be  found  for 
an  economy-minded  private  organiza- 
tion concerned  v.'ith  the  enormous  bur- 
den which  marginally  productive  rural 
populations  place  upon  the  developing 
countries. 

While  I  will  not  review  in  detail  the 
course  of  the  Andean  Foundation's  pilot 
program,  I  believe  our  colleagues  will  be 
interested  in  one  of  the  results.  It  is  the 
operational  definition  of  an  approach  to 
rural  development  that  may  have  revo- 
lutionary impact  in  this  crucial  area. 

In  early  1965,  only  a  few  months  after 
the  foundation  began  operations  in  Peru, 
staff  members  projected  an  approach  to 
rural  development  based  upon  the  con- 
cept of  giving  nothing  away  and  moving 
no  foundation  funds  into  villages.  Sim- 
ply stated,  they  projected  using  con- 
tributed funds  to  guarantee  credit  for 
villages.  Thus,  the  villages  could  qualify 
for  loans  and  credits  from  existing  insti- 
tutions and  so  obtain  goods  and  indus- 
trial products  necessary  for  develop- 
ment. Credit  is.  of  course,  especially  im- 
portant in  areas  of  agricultural  produc- 
tion, village-level  industry,  and  crafts. 
This  credit  would  be  used  to  increase  vil- 
lage productivity,  raise  family  income, 
and  repay  the  obligations. 

In  the  period  following  the  develop- 
ment of  this  plan,  the  foundation  has 
seen  the  credit  guarantee  method  gradu- 
ally win  recognition  as  one  of  the  few 
truly  new  operational  methods  to  reach 
the  roots  of  rural  poverty.  The  founda- 
tion has  established  that,  in  conjunction 
with  village-level  planning  and  mana- 
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serial  assistance,  the  credit  guarantee 
method  can  make  it  possible  for  villages 
whose  inhabitants  are  impoverished  and 
virtually  illiterate  to  obtain  the  loans 
and  installment-purchase  credits  to 
carry  out  integrated  village  development 
programs  involving  agriculture,  crafts, 
housing,  and  municipal  services. 

Lest  we  forget  the  human  element, 
however,  the  foundation  is  not  offering 
the  credit  guarantee  method  as  an  ab- 
stract discussion  topic  but  is  now  using 
it  as  a  tool  for  getting  materials,  tools, 
equipment,  and  other  resources  into  the 
hands  of  the  underprivileged.  The  foun- 
dation is  using  this  method  since  it  is 
economically  realistic  and,  most  impor- 
tant, since  it  enhances  the  dignity  of  the 
rural  people  by  demonstrating  faith  in 
their  ability  to  produce  a  better  future 
for  themselves  if  afforded  the  oppor- 
tunity. Finally,  the  credit  guarantee 
method  helps  existing  resources — gov- 
ernment and  private — serve  more  people. 
I  am  most  interested  in  such  sensible 
and  dignified  ways  to  make  capital  serve 
the  needs  of  people  at  the  margin  of  a 
country's  economy.  Frequently  within 
the  Congress  we  criticize  U.S.  Govern- 
ment aid  programs  for  failing  to  get 
funds  appropriated  by  the  Congress  into 
the  hands  of  these  people  in  need,  a  con- 
dition that  has  its  domestic  parallels. 

In  the  foundation  a  private  organiza- 
tion has  been  established  which  has  as  a 
principal  objective  the  achievement  of 
the  congressional  mandate  to  get  the  re- 
sources to  the  people.  This  is  without  ask- 
ing for  governmental  subsidy  in  return. 
Thus,  it  is  encouraging  to  consider  that 
some  of  the  village  loans  guaranteed  by 
the  Andean  Foundation  are  being  made 
by  Peruvian  development  banks  funded 
in  part  by  foreign  aid  money.  The  foun- 
dation's credit  guarantee  makes  it  possi- 
ble for  such  institutions  to  serve  villages 
which  formerly  they  could  not  consider, 
since  so  little  is  known  about  the  risk 
involved.  The  foundation  guarantee  re- 
duces the  risk  involved  in  these  develop- 
ment loans,  and  so  money  reaches  more 
people. 

This  brings  me  to  what  I  consider  a 
most  important  future  question  with  re- 
spect to  the  Andean  Foundation — the 
willingness  of  private  sector  institutions 
to  support  such  a  program.  Based  upon 
the  success  of  its  pilot  program,  the 
foundation  is  now  seeking  to  increase 
the  funds  it  has  available  to  guarantee 
credit,  thereby  making  this  service  avail- 
able to  more  people  in  more  countries  in 
Latin  America.  It  is  a  matter  of  interest 
to  the  Congress  and  the  appropriate 
committees  in  the  Congress  to  find  out, 
at  some  future  time,  to  what  extent  busi- 
ness corporations  with  substantial  eco- 
nomic commitments  in  Latin  America 
and  large  endowed  foundations  with  in- 
terest in  new  ways  to  solve  human  prob- 
lems will  contribute  to  advance  such  a 
practical,  efficient,  free-enterprise-ori- 
ented way  to  bring  about  human  well- 
being.  This  question  is  important  because 
an  expanded  Andean  Foundation  pro- 
gram serves  the  clear  desire  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  others  enjoy  a  fuller, 
more  dignified  life.  Also,  to  the  extent 
that  the  Andean  Foundation  is  successful 
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in  locatine  private  sector  funds,  govern- 
mental money  does  not  have  to  be  spent 
in  these  same  areas,  and  so  the  financial 
burden  of  government,  with  which  we 
grapple  daily,  is  correspondingly  reduced. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  article  describing  the 
foundation's  work  recently  appeared  in  a 
US.  Department  of  Agriculture  publica- 
tion. I  believe  this  article  should  be  of 
Interest  to  our  colleagues  and  I  insert  it, 
herewith,  for  inclusion  in  the  Record: 
(Prom    News    for    Farmer    Cooperatives    for 

June  19681 

At  Edge  or  Wo«io:   Indians  Use  Co-Op  Ide.\ 

To  Movx  Up 

(By   Beryle   E    Stanton.   Division    of 

Information ) 

Up,  up.  and  away  at  the  Edge  of  the  World 
Is  the  setting  for  this  story  on  how  the  co- 
operative Idea  is  helping  give  vigor  to  a  new 
village— Chljnaya.  Peru — and  a  better  life  for 
some  three-score  families,  all  descendants  of 
the  ancient  Incas. 

It  Is'  a'  story  also  with  a  sequel — how  the 
same  ia?'»  is  being  a,dapted  by  other  villages 
In  the  region. 

'Edge  of  the  World"  Is  the  dramatic  name 
for  the  region  these  Peruvian  Indians  Icnow 
as  home.  It  Is  10.000  feet  up  in  the  .\ndean 
highlands  of  southern  Peru  and  in  the  gen- 
eral vicinity  of  Puno. 

Core  of  the  story  is  how  the  cooperative 
Idea,  given  intelligent  backing,  helped  set 
and  keep  these  proud  and  ancient  people  on 
their  way  to  becoming  a  self  reliant  and  self 
sufficient  community. 

Converging  together  in  the  story,  in  order 
of  occurrence,  are — 

T^>e  drama  of  a  great  flood  on  Lake  TItlcaca 
that  drove  hundreds  of  Indians  from  their 
ancestral  homes.  And  they  had  no  hope  of 
returning  until  the  waters  receded  from  the 
Lake's  flooded  shores — probably  not  for  as 
long  as  Ave  years  ahead. 

The  f.-vrslghted  planning  and  sensible  help 
of  the  Peruvian  Government.  By  loans,  not 
gifts,  it  helped  these  flood  refugees  set  up 
ntfw  villages  and  get  off  to  a  new  start. 

The  imaginative  and  intuitive  stimulus  of 
Peace  Corps  Volunteers. 

The  heartwarming  assistance  of  a  group  of 
!<orth  Americans  who  are  giving  ideas, 
money,  and  down-to-earth  advice  through 
the  Andean  Foundation. 

The  village-generated  leadership  of  four 
young  men  of  Chljnaya.  The  Foundation 
sent  them  to  the  United  States  in  1965  to 
live  in  agricultural  communities  for  8 
months  to  learn  good  farming  methods. 
They  also  took  special  business  training  here. 

The  nimble  and  artistic  hands  of  ChiJ- 
naya's  children.  They  design  and  stitch  the 
striking  and  colorful  wall  hangings,  tapes- 
tries, dolls,  and  other  Items,  and  have  already 
earned  926.000  in  cash  U.S.  dollars  for  their 
village. 

Emerging  from  these  many  parts  Is  a  pat- 
tern for  riiral  development,  one  that  uses 
cooperative  principles  as  one  of  it*  main 
threads. 

THC    EOCZ    or    THE    WORLD 

A  look  at  the  bard  and  hostile  world  of 
these  people  brings  out  in  sharp  relief  the 
long  strides  they  are  taking. 

Gordon  Cloney,  President  of  the  Andean 
Foundation  and  former  Peace  Corp«  employee 
:n  Washington.  DC  describes  their  environ- 
ment: 

"The  Andean  highlands  of  Southern  Peru 
are  as  difficult  an  agricultural  region  as  any 
in  the  world  The  region  Is  10.000  feet  above 
sea  level:  frost  occur  all  year  and  hall  is 
common. 

"The  land  Is  clay-Uke.  It  Uims  Into  mud 
during  the  summer  rains  and  rockhard  dur- 
ing the  dry.  cold  winter. 
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•'These  Peruvian  highlands  are  home  to 
several  ni.llinn  subsistence  farmers — or  cam- 
pesinos  as  they  are  called  In  Latin  America." 

co-op    ROOTS    WERE    THERE 

But  the  seedbod  fcr  adapting  cooperative 
methods  to  improve  both  social  and  economic 
welfare  was  there.  Mr  Cloney  points  out 

Years  before  the  Spanish  conquered  Peru, 
the  region  had  an  Indian  clvlltzAtlon  with  a 
Icrge  element  of  cooperative  effort,  particu- 
larly in  Bcrlcultt're  and  public  works.  Then, 
as  now.  life  in  the  villages  centered  around 
the  community.  Thus,  today's  canipeslno. 
the  descendant  of  these  ancient  people.  Is  fa- 
miliar with  cooperative  elTort. 

■'In  recent  years,  the  Peruvian  government 
has  passed  progressive  legislation  for  ccopera- 
t.ves  An  .ictive  National  Institute  of  Coop- 
eratives provides  professional  guidance  to  co- 
operatives .xud  precooperatlve  groups.  Peru- 
vians have  given  great  attention  to  the  need 
to  develop  cooperatives,  tracing  this  20th 
centurv  elTort  to  roots  over  a  thousand  vears 
old." 

CHtJNAYA    WAS   "OPERATION    FIRST   START" 

Thus  the  Development  Corporation  of 
Puno.  an  autonomous  organization  supported 
by  the  Peruvian  Government  and  responsible 
for  regional  development  in  Puno,  helped  get 
the  commvinlty's  cooperative  enterprises  op- 
erating. 

Its  first  step  was  to  assign  two  engineers  to 
help  relocate  flooded-out  families.  A  United 
States  Peace  Corps  Volunteer  also  moved 
Into  the  area  to  help. 

Its  flrst  loan-based  relocation  project  be- 
gan to  take  shape  at  the  village  named 
Chljnaya  In  September  1963.  The  Develop- 
ment Corporation  moved  75  of  the  dispos- 
sessed families  to  a  1,200  acre  hacienda 
(ranch)  It  bought  from  the  Catholic  Church. 

The  Corporation  made  a  long-term  loan 
of  950.000  to  the  village.  It  provided  money 
that  enabled  the  villagers  to  build  an  im- 
proved home  for  each  family,  a  school,  a 
clinic,  and  community  buildings.  The  peo- 
ple were  able  to  buy  both  the  houses  and 
the  land  on  which  they  live  under  a  long- 
term  plan. 

Agriculture  was  reorganized.  Cooperative 
farming  freed  the  children  from  having  to 
herd  their  families  livestock.  And  so  for 
the  flrst  time  in  history  all  the  children  In 
a  village  could  go  to  school. 

The  village  set  Itself  up  into  four  speclflc 
cooperative  enterprises — agricultural,  artisan 
(handicrafts),  small  industries,  and  munici- 
pal— school  facilities,  and  the  like. 

Agriculture  remains  the  economic  base  for 
these  people,  primarily  livestock.  They  have 
a  long  history  of  raising  sheep  and  cattle. 

Like  farmers  everywhere,  they  needed  cash 
to  build  up  their  enterprises.  A  second  Peace 
Corps  Volunteer  from  nearby  Puno  had  the 
Idea  that  the  children  could  earn  by  re- 
viving the  ancient  Inca  art  of  colorful 
embroidery. 

He  worked  with  the  villagers  as  they 
learned  to  spin  yarn  from  alpaca  sheep  shear- 
ings and  re-learned  the  Inca  art  of  dyeing 
deep  and  brilliant  colors. 

He  then  began  to  encourage  the  children 
to  embroider  their  own  native  designs, 
using  homespun  cloth.  At  flrst  some  be- 
gan to  respond  with  primitive  and  artistic 
designs  of  their  o^-n.  They  quickly  sold  this 
work  to  Cuzco  and  Lima,  and  orders  began 
to  pour  In  for  more  embroideries.  This  en- 
couraged the  other  children  to  try  their 
hands  also, 

ANDEAN   rOCNDATION   BEGAN  TO    HELP 

About  this  time  the  Andean  Foundation 
was  formed   to  help  develop  the  region. 

The  village  was  having  some  financial 
problems  in  its  flrst  years.  A  group  of  North 
Americans — with  inspiration  from  former 
Peace  Corps  people  who  knew  the  storv  of 
Chljnaya — formed    the   Andean   Foundation 
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in  1965  as  a  non-proflt  educational  and 
charitable  corporation. 

Its  flrst  objective — and  Job — w.-w  to  help 
get  cash  flowing  to  the  village  by  marketing 
village  artisan  prodticts  in  the  United  States, 

Its  second  objective  was  to  help  strength- 
en internal  administration. 

And  the  third  was  to  develop  methods  to 
help  accelerate  rural  development  over  .i 
wide  urea. 

The  Foundation  sent  a  representative  to 
work  with  the  village  and  In  the  larger  re- 
gion around  Puno  In  late  1965,  Jim  Iszler,  A 
native  of  Streeter,  N,  Dak,,  he  had  grown  up 
with  cooperatives  as  he  watched  his  father 
take  an  active  part  In  many  in  their  home 
town.  He  had  been  a  Peace  Corps  Volunteer 
in  Colombia  where  he  worked  in  rural  leader- 
ship training, 

DErr   LITTLE    HANDS    BROUGHT    NEEDED  CASH 

Mr.  Iszler's  flrst  responsibility  was  to  help 
Chljnaya  get  squared  away  financially  and 
then  to  come  up  with  ideas  on  how  to  pro- 
mote similar  projects  in  the  Puno  area. 

So  the  small  hands  became  even  busier 
with  their  embroideries  to  get  a  stockpile 
ready  to  sell  In  the  United  States — they 
hoped. 

Sell  they  did.  By  now,  they  have  earned 
over  .?26.000  for  their  work  in  the  United 
States,  mostly  from  the  wall  hangings.  Tliey 
have  had  their  designs  exhibited  In  many 
galleries  and  department  stores,  at  the  Peo- 
ple to  People  FMesta  of  the  New  York  World's 
Pair,  and  through  the  Traveling  Exhibition 
at  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Their  work  also  appeared  among  other 
crafts  marketed  by  cooperatives  at  the  Co-op 
Month  67  display  held  last  October  at  thi 
Smithsonian  and  sponsored  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  national  cooperative  orga- 
nizations. 

About  200  of  the  children  from  6  to  16  de- 
sign and  embroider  their  own  pieces.  They 
work  after  school  and  when  they  can  get 
time  away  from  other  duties  in  the  village, 
sometimes  Individually,  sometimes  in  group.s 

The  cooperative  pays  the  individual  fam- 
ily whose  children  do  the  specific  embroidery 
a  reasonable  price  for  it.  The  co-op  then 
sells  the  embroidery  to  the  Foundation  which 
sells  It  in  the  United  States,  returning  all 
proceeds  above  the  purchase  price,  customs 
duty,  and  transportation  costs  to  the  village 
as  a  grant  to  help  In  other  enterprises.  This 
money  goes  for  school  books,  clothing  build- 
ing funds,  and  agricultural  equipment. 

SKLr-RZLlANCE     AND     PROGRESS     BEGINNINO     TO 
SHOW 

Jim  Iszler  also  is  on  hand  to  help  with  the 
other  village  enterprises.  As  the  Foundation 
representative  he  says  his  Job  is  not  to  tell 
villagers  what  to  do  but  to  backstop  them 
as  they  approach  their  problems  and  as  they 
look  ahead  on  what  to  do  in  the  future. 

He  works  closely  with  the  young  men  the 
Foundation  sent  to  the  United  States  for 
training,  as  they  are  moving  Into  leadership 
posts  In  the  village. 

"What  these  boys  learned  as  they  lived  in 
US.  farm  homes  and  as  they  took  special 
training  In  bookkeeping  and  leadership  tech- 
niques is  paying  off,"  Mr.  Cloney  reported 
after  spending  six  weeks  in  the  area  recently. 

The  villagers  run  their  respective  activi- 
ties like  this.  Marketing  returns  go  Into  the 
village  pool  of  funds.  Profits  made  are  used 
to  Improve  village  facilities.  For  example  they 
have  recently  bought  a  new  tractor. 

The  village  has  a  committee  that  decides 
what  labor  Is  needed.  Sometimes  people  have 
their  Jobs  assigned:  sometimes  they  volun- 
teer for  speclflc  Jobs.  They  get  paid  for  their 
work  and  also  share  In  the  joint  returns  for 
the  speclflc  enterprise.  There  Is  growing  Job 
specialization. 

Only  the  men  vote  in  meetings  on  village 
operations.  But  Mr.  Cloney  reports  women 
are  beginning  to  .<:peak  out  In  the  meetings. 
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The  women  help  the  cnildren  spin  the  alpaca 
yarn  and  with  their  embroideries  and  other 
crafts — as  well  as  managing  their  households 
.:.id  doing  other  necessary  work  in  the  village. 

Mr.  Cloney  says  that  his  latest  trip  to  the 
region  showed  that  today — after  three  years 
of  Foundation,  Peruvian  Goveriunent,  and 
self  help — the  Chljnaya  cooperative  Is  a 
strong,  self-directing  organization. 

Agricultural  production  is  seven  times 
greater  than  the  old  hacienda's.  Campesino 
family  Income  has  risen  to  300  percent  over 
that  of  nearby  villages.  The  number  of  heads 
of  fflmllles  employed  in  specialized  work  has 
increased  markedly.  The  value  of  village 
assets  has  increased  1.000  percent.  Purebred 
livestock  have  been  brought  in  to  improve 
this  enterprise. 

Just  as  important  is  the  hope  for  the  future 
these  people  now  have.  Asked  early  in  the 
development  program  what  they  wanted 
most,  they  said  security  for  their  children 
and  a  chance  for  them  to  develop  profes- 
sional skills.  This  is  one  of  the  goals  set  out 
for  the  village — and  one  where  progress  Is 
being  made. 

LESSONS    LEARNED 

Some  Important  lessons  have  been  learned 
according  to  Mr.  Cloney.  The  flrst — a  cam- 
pesino cooperative  can  manage  a  large  capi- 
tal responsibility.  The  second — a  campesino 
cooperative  can  make  profitable  use  of  Im- 
proved technology.  The  third — members 
maintain  an  active  faith  in  their  cooperative 
even  during  difficult  times. 

Lessons  the  Foundation  says  it  has  learned 
;u-e  these:  The  campesino  has  a  strong  sense 
of  Individual  property;  cooperative  efforts  are 
more  successful  if  they  are  directed  toward 
improving  or  increasing  individual  income. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Cloney  says,  this  means 
plain  old  human  nature  must  be  considered 
in  any  development  plan,  that  cooperative 
efforts  must  retain  an  element  of  Individ- 
uality. 

A   chlcken-ralslng   cooperative   started   In 
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lion  sits  In  on  the  planning.  Once  an  eco- 
nomically realistic  project  is  organized,  the 
Foundation  ginrancees  the  cccper.Htive's 
credit. 

Mr.  Cloney  says  this  guarantee  program  Is 
an  exciting  one  for  several  reasons: 

First,  it  supports  productive  rural  develop- 
ment; it  is  not  a  sentimental  or  give  away 
program. 

Second,  it  involves  no  immediate  expendi- 
ture of  US.  funds  overseas.  Thus,  self  help 
is  supported  without  hurting  our  balance  of 
p.ivment  position. 

Finally,  it  brings  human  economic  re- 
sources of  villages  into  working  contact  with 
the  Peruvian  economy  as  a  whole.  This 
strengthens  the  Peruvian  economy.  It  also  in- 
creases the  campeslno's  faith  in  his  country. 
Rural  progress  through  local  and  national  co- 
operation is  the  final  result. 

Thus,  the  emerging  pattern  of  rural  de- 
velopment and  resettlement  at  the  Edge  of 
the  World  shows  a  strong  thread  of  the  co- 
operative idea  running  through  it.  And  this 
cooperative  thread  is  proving  supple  and 
pliant  enough  to  be  worked  into  a  design 
these  people  adopt  to  improve  their  lot  and 
at  the  same  time  preserve  their  proud  herit- 
age. 


LAZY  DAYS  AT  PELICAN  BAY 


HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

or    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  8,  1968 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an 
article  from  Ford  Times  describing  the 
natural  and  historical  lore  of  Pelican  Bay, 
near  Klamath  Falls,  Oreg. 


._^ The  excellent  description  of  resource 

Chljnaya  provided  "taie  proof  of  this.  Once     use  by  both  man  and  nature  will  be  of 
the  chicks  were  large  enough,  the  campesino     interest  to  everyone,  and  I  place  the  arti- 


;>referred  buying  these  for  his  Individual  use 
rather  than  going  into  a  production  coopera- 
tive for  eggs  or  broilers  with  other  villagers. 
As  another  example,  the  canapeslnos 
wanted  the  dairy  cooperative  to  have  the 
.-.ame  number  of  cows  as  there  were  members. 
Thus  each  family  would  have  "Its"  animal 
although  the  cow  was  fed.  herded,  and  milked 
cooperatively. 

FOrNOATION    NOW    HELPING    OTHER    VILLAGES 

The  Andean  Foundation  is  now  working  In 
.several  other  villages  in  cooperation  with  the 
Peruvian  Government,  In  one,  it  is  helping 
organize  a  self-help  housing  cooperative  to 
complement  an  ongoing  agricultural  cooper- 
ative. In  another.  It  is  helping  start  a  co- 
operative to  purchase  a  large  hacienda. 

Other  projects  Involve  marketing  produce 
on  a  regional  basis,  purchasing  farm  mach- 
inery, and  developing  several  types  of  cot- 
tage indtistry  cooperatives. 

The  Foundation  is  using  what  It  considers 
a  revolutionary  new  approach  to  projects  in 
Chljnaya  and  other  villages.  Jim  Iszler  found 
that  the  biggest  problem  facing  a  campesino 
cooperative  was  getting  together  enough 
capital  In  the  form  of  cash,  machinery,  or 
the  other  assets. 

He  also  discoveretl  that  this  capiWl  was 
.ivailable  in  the  form  of  loans  from  banking 
institutions  or  in  the  form  of  installment 
buying  of  goods  and  machinery  if  the  coop- 
erative had  adequate  security. 

Since  most  villages  do  not  have  acceptable 
security,  the  Foundation  has  established  a 
Guarantee  Fund  from  donations  to  it.  This 
Fund  then  acts  as  security  for  the  loans  and 
credits  the  campesinos  need  to  move  plans 
into  action. 

The  village  leaders  plan  a  development 
project  with  the  help  of  Peruvian  Govern- 
ment extension  workers.  The  Andean  Founda- 


cle  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Lazt  Days  at  Pelican  Bay 
Pelican  Bay  is  a  wilderness  retreat  of  vm- 
believable  beauty  and  solitude.  Just  26  miles 
from  Klamath  Falls,  Oregon,  and  U.S.  High- 
way 97.  The  lucky  few  who  have  discovered 
its  quiet  charm  return  year  after  year  to 
enjoy  the  healing  peace  of  lake,  marshland 
waterways,  and  primeval  forest. 

Deep  in  Wlnema  National  Forest,  Pelican 
Bay  Is  an  arm  of  Upper  Klamath  Lake,  a  spot 
for  relaxation,  fishing  and  thoughtful  explo- 
ration of  woodland  and  water. 

In  May  and  June  the  great  white  pelicans, 
herons,  egrets,  and  thousands  of  other  wild 
birds  nest  in  the  marshes.  In  July  and  August 
the  waterways  are  bright  with  the  golden 
cups  of  the  wocus  lily,  and  alive  with  wild- 
fowl busily  rearing  their  families. 

The  great  white  pelican,  from  which  the 
bay  %oi  its  name,  is  a  strange  and  fascinating 
bird  with  a  wlngspread  of  10  feet,  and  a  beak 
that  can  "hold  enough  for  a  week."  He  Is 
your  constant  companion  wherever  you  go. 
circling  overhead,  or  swimming  somewhere 
near. 

On  any  of  the  lazy  days  of  summer,  take 
your  boat  and  fishing  gear — or  your  camera— 
and  slip  quietly  through  the  looking-glass 
water  world  of  reflected  trees,  mountains, 
and  flowers.  Large  crystal-clear  springs  boll 
up  from  the  ground  and  form  streams  that  go 
meandering  out  through  miles  of  yellow 
wocus  blossoms  and  tules — through  fasci- 
nating marshlands,  teeming  with  birds, 
muokrat,  beaver,  and  fish  The  rainbow  trout 
run  from  pan  size  to  25  pounds,  and  trolling 
up  or  down  the  marshland  streams  is  a  once- 
in-a-Ufetime  experience  that  can  never  be 
forgotten — whether  you  catch  a  fish  or  not. 

To  explore  farther,  take  a  25-mlle  trip  by 
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boat  up  Thomas  Creek.  Faster  boats  can 
take  a  long  trip  to  sparkling  Wood  River 
where  the  evening  lly  lishing  is  unmatched 
Or,  it  is  relaxing  lun  to  tnke  your  boat 
out  Into  the  nia>e  of  inarshland  waterways  to 
nowhere-ln-particular.  Just  to  observe  the 
wildlife — the  cocky  little  marsh  wrens  who 
btilld  five  nests  instead  of  one  to  fool 
their  enemies,  the  coots  with  their  fluffy  red- 
headed babies;  the  ruddy  ducks  with  their 
bright  blue  bills. 

The  whole  family  can  enjoy  these  small- 
boat  exploring  trips,  and  in  July  or  August 
you  might  even  see  some  of  the  Klamath 
Indians  still  picking  wocus. 

TRADITIONAL   WOCUS   HU.NT 

Back  in  1854  the  whole  tribe  of  Kl/imath 
Indians,  as  well  as  other  tribes,  came  to 
Pelican  Bay  for  one  of  their  greatest  food 
harvests.  It  was  a  time  of  ceremonial  danc- 
ing, for  only  the  medicine  men  could  de- 
clare the  exact  time  the  ten  thousand  acres 
of  wocus  were  ripe  for  harvest.  When  the 
medicine  men  gave  the  sign,  the  dances 
stopped,  and  the  women  began  to  gather 
tlie  lily  pods,  wading  through  the  lily  fields 
and  pushing  their  dugout  canoes.  Wocus 
pods  can  be  made  into  a  sort  of  "pol"  or 
ground  up  into  a  flour  for  bread. 

Even  today  a  few  of  the  Indians  still  come 
to  the  old  camp  ground  at  Rocky  Point  to 
gather  wocus  pods. 

To  reach  this  delightful  vacation  area, 
drive  northwest  from  U,S.  97.  at  Klamath 
Falls,  on  Highway  140 — now  part  of  the  new 
Winnemucca-to-the-Sea  highway.  This 
well-paved  road  skirts  Klamath  Lake  In  a 
magnificent  scenic  drive. 

On  Pelican  Bay  there  are  several  lodges 
with  marinas  cabins,  trailer  and  camping 
space,  coffee  shops  and  restaurants,  a  free 
public  boat  launching  ramp,  and  a  couple  of 
'country"  stores  to  provide  groceries,  fresh 
milk,  and  other  supplies. 

While  you  are  here,  drive  out  to  some  of 
the  other  beautiful  mountain  lakes  for  a 
picnic  or  to  fish.  Visit  Four  Mile  Lake,  Lake 
of  the  Woods,  Pish  Lake,  Aspen  or  Buck  lakes, 
to  name  a  few,  all  within  a  few  miles.  World- 
famed  Crater  Lake  is  only  a  40-mlle  drive 
north. 

This  Is  a  land  of  lakes  of  primitive  forest 
beauty,  a  place  for  restoring  your  soul  In 
deep  communion  with  nature — and  you  will 
return  again  and  again. 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  8,  1968 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Wednesday,  June  19,  1968, 1 
was  observing  the  March  of  the  Poor 
People  on  their  Solidarity  Day.  While 
several  of  my  colleagues  and  I  were  at- 
tending this  notable  event,  a  quorum  was 
called  on  the  House  floor. 

The  march  from  the  Washington 
Monument  to  the  Lincoln  Memorial  was 
an  impressive  sight.  The  acts  of  a  few 
should  not  be  permitted  to  overshadow 
the  acts  of  the  vast  majority  who  came 
to  Washington  to  exercise  their  U.S.  con- 
stitutional right  to  petition.  So  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  I  thought  they  acted  en- 
tirely properly. 

As  I  make  every  effort  to  be  present  on 
the  floor  for  all  votes  and  quorum  calls, 
I  believe  this  explanation  of  my  neces- 
sary absence  from  the  quorum  call  that 
afternoon  is  in  order. 
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CED  IS  ACTIVELY  PROMOTING  THE 
WHOLESALE  BURNING  OP  STATE 
CONSTITUTIONS 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  SHIPLEY 

or  nxDfois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  8.  1968 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  an  article  by  C.  P.  Marley. 
Nokomis.  111..  regardinR  a  movement 
which  is  taking  place  in  this  countrj- 
today.  I  feel  it  would  be  well  for  the  Con- 
gress to  take  the  time  to  study  this  ar- 
ticle very  carefully,  giving  it  all  pos- 
sible consideration. 

The  article  follows: 

I  From  the  HUlsboro  (lU.)   and  Montgomery 

County   News,   May  30,    1968) 

TncB  To  Take   Action — Savk   Stat» 

CoifSTrronoNS 

(By  C.  F.  Marley) 

Even  members  of  the  Committee  for  Eco- 
nomic Development  are  Indignant  at  the 
sight  of  the  un-American  burning  of  draft 
cards,  but  the  CED  Itself  Is  actively  pro- 
moting the  wholesale  burning  of  state 
constitutions. 

Are  you  going  to  Just  sit  there  and  allow 
It? 

Many,  many  men  have  bled  and  have  died 
for  the  American  form  of  government.  And 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  states  ex- 
isted before  the  Federal  government,  that 
the  sutes  brotight  the  Federal  Government 
Into  existence,  that  Federal  Government  has 
no  nght  to  destroy  your  rights  and  your 
State  constitution. 

Let  us  make  one  fact  crystal  clear:  If  you 
allow  the  desUuctlon  of  your  stote  con- 
stitution, you  will  pave  the  way  for  changes 
In  the  taxing  structure  that  can  make  It 
Impossible  for  you  to  own  productive 
property. 

AtVOCATES  SUPEX  COCNTirS 

.\  new  state  constitution.  If  modeled  after 
CED  recommendations,  will  make  possible 
the  creation  of  new  "super  counties"  with 
appointed  rather  than  elective  ofSdals  man- 
aging your  government. 

Such  new  super  counties,  according  to  CED 
ideals,  will  be  made  up  of  several  of  your 
existing  counties  and  aiways  with  a  central 
city  with  sufficient  votee  on  a  one-man-one- 
vote  structure  to  vote  any  taxes  It  likes  onto 
private  property.  Heaviest  loads  will  fall  onto 
small  businesses,  homes,  and  farmland. 

Who  la  the  Committee  for  Economic  De- 
velopment? It  is  made  up  of  representatives 
of  200  of  the  largest  corporations  in  the 
United  States.  It  controls  much  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country  but  It  still  does  not  own 
your  home,  your  family  business,  your  farm. 

WHAT  IS  ABVOC.\TED 

To  gain  a  fuller  knowledge  of  Just  what 
the  CED  alms  to  do,  we  recommend  reiidlng 
the  full  text  of  a  mis-named  article  In  the 
May.  1967  Issue  of  Readers  Dlgeet,  enUUed. 
"Can  Local  Government  Be  Saved?"  The 
recommendations  are  anything  but  salvation 
as  the  following  exerpts  will  prove. 

The  .article  first  describes  CED  as  "a  dis- 
tinguished group  of  businessmen  and  edu- 
cators. " 

Quoting  from  the  article:  "First,  we  must 
rewrite  our  outmoded  state  constitutions, 
most  of  which  make  difficult — If  not  Impos- 
sible— the  merger  of  a  number  of  govern- 
ments Into  one.  or  working  out  of  cooi>era- 
tlve  agreements  ajnong  them.  Second,  we 
voters  must  agree  to  give  up  some  ...  of  the 
luxuries  of  running  our  own  little  Tom 
Thiunb  governments.  Larger  units  will  have 
to  take  over  some  of  the  taxing,  land-use 
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planning  and  enforcement  powers  that  are 
now  being  done  so  poorly." 

fsaMUBE  rmoM  the  citiks 

CKD  SMS  the  big  problem  In  the  country 
as  ghetto  pressure  problems  and  it  seeks  to 
tax  other  property  to  raise  the  funds  to  al- 
leviate such  pressure. 

We  can  under«tand  the  problem,  but  we 
disagree  with  the  CEQ  solution. 

The  problem  in  this  country,  almost  from 
Its  inception,  has  been  that  there  has  existed 
an  attack  against  private  property.  The 
plantation  system  of  the  South  was  monop- 
ollsUc.  The  factory  farming  system  now  well 
Introduced  in  the  Corn  Belt  together  with 
the  vertical  Integration  of  poultry  and  other 
meats  Is  monopolistic.  Farmers  continue  to 
be  driven  off  the  land  by  low  commodity 
prices. 

For  all  Its  problems  with  prices  and  the 
cost-price  squeeze  In  general,  a  middle  class 
persists  In  owning  Its  own  homes.  Its  own 
businesses,  and  especially  farm  land. 

For  the  CED  to  recommend  appointed  tax 
assessors  and  the  right  to  impose  still  more 
taxes  against  property  Is  an  insult  of  the 
gravest  proportions. 

OESTBOTINO  PXIVATE  OWNERSHIP 

This  country  was  built  on  private  prop- 
erty, private  Initiative,  and  the  willingness 
of  thousands  to  fight  and  die  for  It.  Tlie 
monopolistic  CED  should  read  history,  par- 
ticularly of  Cuba,  for  If  It  succeeds  in  de- 
stroying private  property  In  this  country  It 
stands  an  excellent  chance  of  dying  by  the 
sword  Itself. 

As  a  remedy  for  our  problems,  let  us  stand 
for  true  progress  In  this  country.  We  agree 
with  the  need  for  developing  rural  industry 
In  r\iral  America,  but  If  there  Is  to  be  public 
ownership  of  water  resources.  Industrial 
parks,  and  rural  recreation  let  us  in  the  same 
breath  say  that  we  need  to  maintain  the 
true,  independent  type  of  family  farm  and 
private  business,  and  that  better  farm  com- 
modity prices  are  needed  to  offset  the  rises 
In  costs  and  taxes. 

Let  us  recognize  that  a  country  such  as 
ours  must  have  Increasing  participation  In 
private  ownership,  that  handouts  are  not 
the  answer. 

Let  us  recognize  that  a  man  who  owns  a 
house  does  not  bum  his  neighbor's  house. 

DECISION  AT  THE  POLLS 

All  of  these  measures  will  be  best  en- 
couraged by  our  present  representative  form 
of  government.  If  our  state  constitution 
needs  some  revision,  we  have  the  Gateway 
Amendment.  We  do  not  need  wholesale  re- 
form by  "experts"  who  think  the  way  CED 
personnel  does. 

Your  chance  to  vote  against  the  proposed 
Constitutional  Convention  comes  this  fall. 
Meanwhile,  do  what  you  can  to  become  In- 
formed as  to  Its  true  threat  and  see  what 
you  can  do  to  fight  It. 


July  8,  1968 


WHAT  THEY'RE  HEARING 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NEW    HA&IPSHIXZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  8.  1968 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  freedom  of 
speech  is  one  of  our  cherished  American 
rights  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution. 
All  thoughtful  Americans  would  defend 
earnestly  the  right  of  proper  dissent,  the 
right  to  espouse  contrary  and  even  un- 
popular views  and  the  right  to  criticize 
Government  policies.  At  the  same  time 
the  same  thoughtful  Americans  recog- 
nize that  there  is  a  measure  of  balance 
and  good  judgment  needed  in  respect  to 


speech  just  as  there  is  with  respect  to 
conduct. 

This  balance  Is  nowhere  more  im- 
portant than  in  the  presentation  of  re- 
marks to  the  graduating  classes  of  Amer- 
ica. An  extimple  of  remarks  that  were 
highly  inappropriate,  extremely  provoc- 
ative, and  plainly  unpatriotic — as  well  as 
contemptible — occurred  at  Yale  Univer- 
sity in  the  remarks  of  Dick  Gregory  lo 
the  January  graduating  class.  A  portion 
of  these  remarks  appear  in  the  follow- 
ing comment  entitled  "What  They're 
Hearing"  appearing  in  the  attractive 
publication  In  a  Nutshell,  volume  21.  No. 
6.  Something  is  wrong  with  somebody's 
thinking,  as  well  as  with  programing' 
within  the  academic  community,  when 
such  a  menu  is  provided  college  grad- 
uates in  times  like  these. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  submit  the 
article  for  inclusion  In  the  Concressionai. 
Record,  as  follows : 

What   They're  Hxarino 

At  graduation  time  as  we  view  the  fresh 
young  faces  (why  do  they  always  seem 
younger  than  we  remember  ourselves  be- 
ing?) .  we  think  back  to  our  own  graduatlon.s 
There  were  no  miniskirts,  no  beards  or  lonij 
hair;  It  was  easy  to  tell  the  boys  from  the 
girls — oh.  there  are  many  differences  be- 
tween then  and  now! 

Not  the  least  of  the  differences  was  In  the 
kind  of  speeches  at  the  ceremonies.  We  re- 
member hearing  Inspiring  words  about  goln^ 
out  in  the  world  to  seek  success,  etc  .  etc 
But  what  kind  of  speeches  are  today's  grad- 
uates hearing? 

For  one  example,  let's  see  what  Dick  Greg- 
ory said  to  "Inspire"  the  January  graduatlnt- 
class  at  Yale  University.  Here  Is  an  excerpt — 
but  completely  In  context — from  his  addres.s 
to  the  Yale  seniors  and  their  professors: 

"Let  me  tell  you  something  tonight;  we 
will  burn  your  house  down  to  the  ground 
(and  we  mean  that).  If  you  think  you  ar" 
going  to  keep  talking  this  insane  and  think 
you  going  to  keep  Insulting  us  like  this. 
We'll  burn  It  down  to  the  ground,  man.  This 
is  what  we  trying  to  say.  We  sick  and  tired  c; 
your  Insults  and  we  not  going  to  take  them 
anymore,  whether  you  like  It  or  not. 

"Let  me  ask  you  to  raise  your  hands.  How 
many  of  you  read  when  Henry  Ford  3 '  _. 
weeks  ago  hired  6,000  Negroes?  Any  of  you 
read  that  In  the  paper?  Did  you  also  read 
that  they  didn't  have  to  take  the  tests  when 
they  hired  them? 

"Henry  Ford,  one  of  the  largest  corpora- 
tions In  the  world,  hired  6.000  niggers  m 
two  days.  Why  do  you  think  they  hired  them  ' 
Because  of  non-violence?  You  -  -  -  -  right 
know  It  wasn't  that!  The  fire  got  too  close 
to  the  Ford  plant,  baby.  Don't  scorch  the 
Mustangs,  baby.  You-all,  running  around 
talking  about  how  riots  hurt,  do  you  realize 
how  long  It  would  have  taken  us  throuei; 
peaceful  channels  to  get  6,000  black  folks 
hired  and  through  those  tests?  .  .  . 

"Let  me  .speak  briefly  on  the  Insanity  cf 
that  war  In  Viet  Nam.  and  the  insane  coun- 
try that  you  coming  out  Into,  the  laws  that 
we  pass,  and  this  flag  sitting  right  here.  \Vp 
Just  got  an  insane  law  to  say  you  can't  burn 

an  American  flag.  I  say.  what  In  the i- 

the  American  flag  but  a rag  like  all  the 

other  flags  all  over  the  world.  I'm  not  inter- 
ested in  rags.  .  .  . 

"America  is  a  cigarette  machine  to  us.  We 
didn't  put  forty  cents  In  It  to  get  somethlne 
that  was  going  to  make  us  sick;  we  put  400 
years  of  our  lives  In  that  machine,  baby,  to 
get  something  that  was  going  to  make  us 
well,  and  we  didn't  get  nothing,  man.  ...  So 
In  the  form  of  Detroit.  Watts  and  Chicago. 
we  kicked  that  machine.  .  .  .  Now  we  gonna 
break  this  machine  up  In  little,  bitty  pieces 
that's  what  we  say!" 
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Did  these  highly-educated.  supposedly-In- 
telligent Yale  graduates  and  professors  flinch 
at  his  poor  grammar,  hiss  at  his  disrespect 
for  the  American  flag,  or  show  alarm  at  his 
threats  to  burn  down  their  houses?  No!  The 
official  script  of  this  sjjeech.  distributed 
widely  by  Yale  University,  noted  that  Greg- 
ory's audience  responded  throughout  with 
applause! 

Count  us  among  those  who  are  extremely 
concerned  about  the  future  of  our  country 
imder  the  leadership  of  today's  students. 


SECRETARY  OP  HEALTH.  EDUCA- 
ITON,  AND  WELPARE  DENIES  PLAN 
TO  TAKE  OVER  VA  MEDICAL  SYS- 
TEM 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OP   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  8,  1968 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  June  27,  1968.  I  inserted  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  statement  entitled  "HEW  Seeks 
Take  Over  of  VA  Medical  System."  The 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare responded  in  a  letter  dated  July  1. 
1968.  in  which  he  stated  that  his  recom- 
mendation does  not  envision  removing 
any  responsibilities  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration or  other  Federal  agency  to 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  He  asked  that  a  copy  of 
his  letter  be  inserted  in  the  Record.  I  am 
doing  so.  and  I  am  also  including  a  copy 
of  my  response,  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion,  AND  Welfare. 

Washington,  DC,  July  1,  1968. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Teaoite, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.   B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Teaoue:  I  have  read  with  great 
dismay  your  statement  In  the  Congressional 
Record  of  Thursday,  June  27,  1968  concerning 
the  purpose  and  recommendations  contained 
in  my  report  to  the  President  of  June  14, 
1968.  I  wish  to  assure  you  that  the  fears 
and  Implications  expressed  In  your  state- 
ment have  no  basis  in  fact. 

As  you  know,  the  President  directed  me, 
in  his  Message  to  the  Congress  on  Health  In 
America  on  March  4,  1968,  to  submit  "a  mod- 
ern plan  of  organization  to  achieve  the  most 
efficient  and  economical  operation  of  the 
health  programs  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment." In  response  to  that  directive,  I  at- 
tempted to  furnish  the  President  a  workable 
plan  for  making  the  vast  health  activities  of 
the  Federal  Government  more  responsive  to 
the  health  needs  of  all  the  American  people. 

One  of  my  major  recommendations,  as  you 
pointed  out  in  your  statement,  called  for 
creation  of  a  Federal  Interdepartmental 
Health  Policy  Council  to  advise  the  President 
on  matters  of  Federal  health  programs  and 
policies.  That  recommendation  does  not  en- 
vision removing  any  responsibilities  of  the 
V'eterans  Administration  or  any  other  Fed- 
eral agency  to  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  There  Is  no  founda- 
tion whatsoever  for  the  statement  that  the 
"procedure  would  effectively  eliminate  the 
VA  from  any  policy  role"  or  that  "It  will 
completely  rob  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion of  Its  Independent  status  Insofar  as 
health  and  medical  programs  are  Involved." 

This  Department  has  had  a  long  and  very 
productive  history  of  cooperation  with  the 
Veterans  Administration  In  the  areas  cf 
health  research,  manpower  development,  and 
the  delivery  of  health  services.  Particularly 
within  the  last  two  and  one  half  years  we 
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have  worked  very  closely  with  the  Veterans 
Administration  In  such  activities  as  Project 
Remed.  which  Is  aimed  at  aiding  returning 
veterans — trained  In  the  health  field — to  find 
careers  that  make  effective  use  of  their  skills; 
and  In  strengthening  our  mutual  working 
relationships  with  universities  and  medical 
schools  to  Improve  patient  care  for  veterans 
and  other  beneficiaries  of  the  VA  and  the 
Public  Health  Service. 

In  addition  we  have  worked  very  closely 
with  the  Veterans  Administration  to  make 
sure  that  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  pro- 
grams, imder  which  veterans  are  entitled 
to  free  choice  In  the  selection  of  hospital 
and  medical  care,  will  ease  the  patient  load 
at  VA  hospital  facilities  so  that  they  can  be 
used  more  effectively  by  VA  beneficiaries. 

Improved  coordination  of  the  health  ef- 
forts of  the  Federal  Government  will  work 
toward  the  benefit  of  all  Americans,  Includ- 
ing veterans,  through  Improved  efficiency, 
greater  economy,  and  better  health  for  all 
the  people. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  your  statement 
was  Included   in   the  Congressional   Record, 
I  would  appreciate  It  If  you  would  also  Insert 
this  reply  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
Sincerely. 

Wilbur  J.  Cohen, 

Secretary. 

House  of  Representatives,  U  S., 
Committee  op  Veterans  Af- 
fairs, 

Washington,  DC,  July  8,  1968. 
Hon.  Wilbur  J,  Cohen, 

Secretary,  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  In  your  letter  of  July 
1  you  referred  to  the  statement  which  I  made 
In  the  Congressional  Record  June  27,  1968. 
headed  "HEW  Seeks  To  Take  Over  the  VA 
Medical  System",  and  expressed  your  dismay 
that  I  reached  the  conclusion,  after  reading 
your  letter  to  the  President  dated  June  14, 
1968,  with  Its  attached  report,  that  there  was 
an  Intention  on  the  part  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  assume 
policy  control  of  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion medical  program. 

I  find  that  I  am  not  alone  In  the  evalua- 
tion of  your  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent dated  June  14.  1968.  My  views  appar- 
ently are  shared  by  officials  of  the  Veterans 
Administration,  the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  Chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  the  national  commanders  of 
the  American  Legion,  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  and  the  Disabled  American  Veterans.  I 
have  reread  your  letter  to  the  President  and 
report  entitled  "Health  In  America :  The  Role 
of  the  Federal  Government  In  Bringing  High 
Quality  Care  to  all  the  American  People",  and 
find  the  conclusion  Inescapable  that  the  rec- 
ommendation Is,  In  substance,  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  should  become  the  Presi- 
dent's chief  advisor  on  all  Federal  health 
policy  and  programs;  and  that  the  Secretary 
should  be  responsible  for  coordinating  all 
Federal  health  policies  and  programs.  This 
theme  Is  reiterated  throughout  the  report  as 
follows: 

"(4)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  become  the  President's  chief 
advisor  on  Federal  health  policy  and  pro- 
grams. 

"(5)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  be  made  responsible  for  coordi- 
nating all  Federal  health  programs  and  be 
authorized  to  establish  a  new  Federal  Inter- 
deparamental  Health  Policy  Council."  (page 
1,  Sec.  Cohen's  letter  dated  6/14/68  to  Presi- 
dent.) 

"To  achieve  Improved  management  of  the 
total  Federal  health  effort  I  recommend: 

"That  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  become  the  President's  chief 
advisor  on  Federal  health  policy  and  pro- 
grams, and 
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"That  the  Secretary  be  made  responsible 
for  coordinating  all  Federal  health  policies 
and  programs  and  be  authorized  to  establish 
a  Federal  Interdepartmental  Health  Policy 
Council  to  aid  him  In  achieving  this  coordi- 
nation" (Page  2,  Report  to  the  President  by 
Secretary  of  HEW.) 

"Although  tlie  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  administers  some  70  per- 
cent of  all  Federal  expenditures  for  health 
and  Is  the  sole  Federal  agency  whose  major 
mission  Includes  protection  and  promotion 
of  the  health  of  the  American  people,  the 
Department  does  not  exercise  policy  guidance 
over  the  broad  Federal  health  effort"  (page 
13,  Report  to  the  President  by  Secretary  of 
HEW). 

"In  the  absence  of  a  coordinated  decision- 
making process  there  Is  no  effective  way  in 
which  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  can  furnish  guidance  on  such 
issues,  for  example,  as  these:   .  .  . 

"3.  the  decision  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  provide,  through  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration, treatment  of  VA  beneflctarles 
suffering  kidney  disease  without  making  this 
expensive  and  life-saving  care  ( kidney  di- 
alysis) available  to  other  members  of  the 
population  In  need  of  It."  (Page  13,  Report 
to  the  President  by  Secretary  of  HEW.) 

"These  recommendations  are  directed  to- 
ward two  basic  objectives:  d)  to  follow 
through  on  the  progress  already  made  In 
improving  the  organizational  structure  of 
health  activities  of  tlie  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare:  and  (2)  to  provide 
a  mechanism  for  developing  and  implement- 
ing national  health  policy  as  it  affects  the 
programs  of  this  Department  .ind  other  De- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment." (Page  18,  Report  to  the  President 
by  Secretary  of  HEW.) 

"At  present,  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  though  it  admin- 
isters by  far  the  greatest  portion  of  the 
total  Federal  health  expenditure  and  bears 
a  responsibility  for  the  adequacy  of  the  Na- 
tion's health  resources — knowledge,  man- 
power and  facilities,  does  not  have  the  means 
to  guide  or  influence  actions  of  other  De- 
partments of  the  Federal  Government  which 
draw  heavily  on  national  health  resources 
and  involve  large  expenditures.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration, for  example,  administer  programs 
of  health  care  that  have  a  profound  effect 
on  the  allocation  of  health  resources,  specif- 
ically manpower  and  facilities"  (page  28. 
Report  to  the  President  bv  Secretary  of 
HEW.) 

"4.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  should  be  designated  as  the 
President's  chief  advisor  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment on  health  policy  and  programs,  and 
as  his  agent  in  the  oversight  of  all  Federal 
health  activities."  (page  29.  Report  to  the 
President  by  Secretary  of  HEW. ) 

".  .  .  it  is  proposed  that  the  President 
rely  on  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare  to  coordinate  Federal  actlW- 
tles  .  .  ."  (page  29.  Report  to  the  President 
by  Secretary  of  HEW.) 

"5.  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  be  made  responsible  for  co- 
ordinating all  Federal  health  policies  and 
programs  and  be  authorized  to  establish  a 
Federal  Interdepartmental  Health  Policy 
Council  to  aid  him  In  achieving  this  coordi- 
nation." (page  30.  Report  to  the  President  by 
Secretary  of  HEW.) 

"An  appropriate  mechanism  for  coordina- 
tion would  be  a  Federal  Interdepartmental 
Health  Policy  Council  presided  over  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 
The  Council  would  be  composed  of  ranking 
representatives  of  each  Department  and 
agency  having  a  substantial  role  In  dis- 
charging the  Federal  resp>onslbillty  for  the 
promotion  of  health  among  the  general 
population,  such  as  military  personnel, 
veterans,  and  other  beneficiaries  of  Federal 
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health  service*.  It  would  report  through  the 
Secretary  directly  to  the  President."  (page 
31.  Report  to  the  President  by  the  Secretary 
ofHEW.) 

"The  foregoing  recommendation*  offer  a 
mechanism  for  efficient  and  economic  man- 
agement of  the  vast  health  enterprises  of  the 
Federal  government  Placing  under  one  focus 
of  leadership  all  Federal  health  activities 
would  facilitate  better  communication  and 
fuller  cooperation  not  only  with  the  Federal 
establishment  .  .  ."  (page  35.  Report  to  the 
President  by  Secretary  of  HEW.) 

In  s\immary.  It  appears  inescapable  that 
your  recommendations  are  designed  to  set 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare up  a«  the  Presidents  chief  advisor  on 
medical  policy  matters.  An  Interdepart- 
mental Health  Council  would  be  created  but 
this  council  would  not  be  a  policy  maJclng 
body.  It  would  advise  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
EducaUon.  and  Welfare  who  would  be  the 
final  authority  as  to  recommendations  to  the 
President,  or  a»  the  Honorable  L.  Mendel 
Rivers.  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  ^rvlces.  wrote,  these  recommenda- 
tions would  be  the  basis  for  setting  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  up 
as  a  "Federal  czar  of  the  health  field." 

Some  Indication  of  the  thinking  which 
predominated  in  the  preparation  of  the  re- 
port may  be  gained  by  reviewing  the  draft 
of  May  17.  1968.  In  that  draft  the  following 
statement  waa  made: 

•In  the  absence  of  a  coordinated  decision 
malting  process  there  Is  no  effective  way  in 
which  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  can  furnish  guidance  on  such 
Issues,  for  example,  as  these : 

"3.  The  selection  of  site  for  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration hospitals  without  sufficient  at- 
tention to  community  and  regional  health 
problems  and  Federal  efforts  to  help  solve 
them." 

Although  this  wording  wa«  dropped  from 
the  final  recommendations.  It  is  apparent 
that  the  drafters  contemplated  participating 
in  Veterans  Administration  administrative 
decisions  In  considerable  detail. 

In  an  effort  to  learn  more  about  the  his- 
tory of  tlie  report  and  recommendations.  I 
checked  wl".h  the  Veterans  Administration 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  to  determine 
whether  these  Department*  were  consulted 
during  the  preparation  of  the  recommenda- 
tions and  find  neither  Department  had  any 
knowledge  of  the  report  until  it  had  gone  to 
the  White  House  and.  for  that  matter,  for 
approximately  ten  days  thereafter.  I  also 
learned  that  although  an  Executive  Order  is 
in  preparation,  and  has  been  circulated,  the 
Veterans  Administration  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  were  not  offered  an  oppor- 
tunity to  review  or  comment  on  the  Execu- 
Uve  Order  until  after  my  complaint  was 
registered  with  the  White  House. 

Of  course.  I  am  glad  to  have  your  letter  of 
July  1.  1968.  in  which  you  say  my  fears  and 
Implications  expressed  In  my  statement  have 
no  basis  in  fact,  and  contend  that  the  rec- 
ommendation does  not  envision  moving  any 
responsibilities  of  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion or  any  Federal  Agency  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  Education  and  Welfare. 
While  these  statements  are  reassuring,  they 
are  insufficient  In  the  face  of  the  language 
of  the  recommendation,  which  I  under- 
stand Is  still  before  the  President  for  ap- 
proval. Therefore.  I  have  asked  the  President 
for  his  assurances  that  he  will  not  approve 
that  portion  of  the  report  which  would  give 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare policy  making  control  over  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration programs. 

This  Is  not  the  first  time  that  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  transfer  control  of  a  Vet- 
erans Administration  program  to  another 
agency.  A  recommendation  quite  similar  to 
yours  was  made  by  the  Hoover  Commission 
and  was  met  by  strong  opposition.  During 
the  past  several  years  attempts  have  been 
made  to  transfer  portions  of  the  Veterans 
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Administration  housing  and  education  pro- 
giams  to  other  agencies  and  these  have  been 
stroujly  opposed. 

I  ihink  I  can  safely  say  that  If  saUsfac- 
tory  assurances  cannot  be  obtained,  the 
Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  House  of  Representatives  and  those 
organizations  interested  In  veterans'  welfare, 
will  continue  efforts  so  long  as  Is  necessary 
to  assure  that  the  Veterans  Administration 
remains  an  independent  agency  dedicated 
primarily  to  the  care  of  veterans. 

Pursuant  to  your  request.  I  will  place  your 
reply   dated   July    1.    1968.   In   the  Congres- 
sional Record  together  with  this  letter. 
Sincerely. 

Olin  E.  Teague, 

ChaiTman. 
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DEVOTED  SHIPPER  RACKS  UP  MANY 
AGRICULTURAL  FIRSTS 


GUN  CONTROL 


HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  8.  1968 

Ml.  McCarthy.  Mr.  speaker,  we  in 
Congress  have  been  hearing  a  great  deal, 
both  pro  and  con.  about  the  advlsibility 
and  necessity  for  stronger  gun  control 
legislation.  While  I  strongly  support 
sensible  i;un  control  legislation,  includ- 
ing registration  and  licensing.  I  am 
aware  that  many  people  have  reserva- 
tions about  the  necessity  for  this. 

In  order  that  both  sides  may  be  heard. 
I  would  like  to  include  an  editorial  from 
the  Buffalo  Courier  Express  regarding 
this  matter.  While  I  do  not  agree  with 
all  the  statements  made.  I  do  agree  that 
•a  thorough  evaluation  of  all  proposals" 
should  be  made. 

The  editorial  follows: 
Lets  Have  No  Panic  Gun  Controls 

The  assassination  of  Sen.  Robert  P.  Ken- 
nedy has  been  followed  by  Increased  public 
pressure  for  tightened  gun-control  laws.  But 
condemnation  of  assassination  does  not  nec- 
essarily mean  endorsement  of  the  clamor  for 
restrictions  on  gun  ownership.  Purpose  and 
effectiveness  of  gun  proposals  can  be  entirely 
different  things. 

President  Johnson  has  called  for  the  li- 
censing of  all  gun  owners  and  national  regis- 
tration of  every  firearm.  When  It  Is  consid- 
ered that  there  are  millions  of  gun  owners 
and  from  30  to  100  million  firearms  in  this 
country,  the  magnitude  of  the  task  of  licens- 
ing and  registration  can  be  Imagined.  But 
apart  from  that  is  the  purpose  of  the  pro- 
posal. The  purpose  Is  to  deter  crime.  The 
effectiveness,  however,  is  very  much  In  doubt. 

Under  licensing  and  registration  proce- 
dures law-abiding  citizens  would  comply,  but 
how  many  criminals  and  Improper  gun  own- 
ers would?  In  such  case  the  licensing  and 
registration  red  tape  would  constitute  an 
irritation  to  legal  gun  owners.  The  penalties 
provided  for  noncompliance — two  years  In 
Jail  and  up  to  92,000  In  fines — would  hardly 
prove  to  be  a  cogent  deterrent  to  criminals 
and  other  unauthorized  possessors  of  fire- 
arms. 

We  consider  that  criminal  use  of  firearms 
already  Is  covered  by  existing  laws  and  that 
effective  police  work  can  enforce  them.  How- 
ever, additional  proposals  have  been  made 
and  Congress  must  weigh  them.  In  so  doing 
the  legislators  will  do  well  to  follow  the  "go 
slow"  advice  of  Sen.  Eugene  J.  McCarthy  (D.. 
Minn.).  He  urged  a  cool  appraisal  of  gun- 
oontrol  Issues  and  expressed  the  opinion  that 
no  legislation  in  that  area  should  be  passed 
"under  panic  conditions."  We  agree.  We  don't 
say  no  further  gun  controls  are  needed,  but 
we  urge  thorough  evaluation  of  all  proposals 
before  any  action  Is  taken. 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  EVERETT 

OP   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  8,  1968 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know 
all  of  us  have  outstanding  individuals  in 
our  various  congressional  districts.  I  have 
the  honor  of  having  an  outstandinp 
farmer  and  vegetable  shipper  in  the 
Eighth  Congressional  District  of  Tennes- 
see that  we  are  certainly  proud  of.  Hl.s 
record  speaks  for  itself.  It  still  shows  that 
if  a  man  has  the  willingness  and  also  a 
determination  he  can  be  a  great  success 
in  life. 

There  appeared  in  the  Milan  Mirror, 
an  outstanding  weekly  newspaper  of  thi.^ 
Nation,  an  article  relative  to  Mr.  Irvin 
Fly.  His  record  is  so  excellent  and  the 
article  is  so  well  written  that  I  thought  it 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress.  The  article  follows: 

Devoted  Shipper  Racks  Up  Many 
acricultttral  firsts 

Irvln  Fly,  73  year  old  farmer  and  shipper. 
Is  stepping  down  as  head  of  his  vegetable 
lirm,  but  behind  he  leaves  "14  firsts"  in 
agriculture  that  has  had  tremendous  eco- 
nomic Impact  upon  the  west  state  area. 

As  a  small  boy  In  Madison  County,  he  de- 
cided to  be  a  successful  farmer,  visited  the 
agricultural  experiment  station  in  Jackson 
every  chance  he  had,  and  at  age  10  sub- 
scribed to  a  farm  magazine.  He  has  never 
missed  an  Issue  since  then. 

Mr.  Fly  moved  to  Olbson  County  In  1916. 
did  day  work  for  50  cents,  and  within  five 
years  had  purchased  four  small  farms,  he 
said.  He  became  a  charter  member  of  the 
county  Farm  Bureau  In  1921  and  served  on 
its  first  board  of  directors. 

Later,  he  and  his  brother.  Denton  Fly  also 
a  very  successful  farmer,  were  partners  in 
a  farming  operation,  but  In  1930  Irrln  Flv 
turned  his  attention  to  shipping.  "I  knew 
how  to  grow  vegetables,  and  I  wanted  to 
learn  how  to  pack  them,"  he  said. 

He  made  extensive  trips  across  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  studying  marketinc; 
methods  and  observing  operations  that 
far.ners  in  west  Tennessee  could  utilize  and 
make  money  by  growing  them  here. 

In  1923.  Mr.  Fly  was  elected  by  the  United 
Farmers  Association  to  manage  a  packlnE 
shed  operation  near  here  of  green  wrapped 
tomatoes.  He  also  served  many  years  as  man- 
ager of  the  Madison  County  Strawberry  As- 
sociation, and  the  Lauderdale  County  TrucK 
Growers.  Inc.  He  also  headed  his  own  ship- 
ping operation  at  Sitka,  and  has  marketed 
vegetables  for  growers  In  six  states  for  more 
than  three  decades. 

'I  have  spent  a  large  part  of  my  life  trying 
to  find  better  methods  of  growing  and  pack- 
ing vegetables,  along  with  locating  better 
markets  for  our  growers.''  he  said. 

Among  Mr.  Ply's  agricultural  "firsts"  In- 
clude: 

•Packing  the  first  30  pound  green  wrapped 
tomatoes  In  1928. 

•Washing  first  sweet  potatoes  for  ship- 
ment In  1930. 

•Used  first  wlrebound  crates  for  sweet 
potatoes  In  1932. 

•Raised  the  first  cucumbers  In  the  area 
In  1932  and  shipped  them  In  wlrebound 
crates. 

•Introduced  the  first  Puerto  Rlcan  sweet 
potato  seed  In  the  area,  and  later  the  first 
Centennial  sweet  potatoes,  and  both  pro- 
vided economic  advantages  to  west  state 
farmers. 

•Packed  the  first  cardboard  cartons  of 
cucumbers. 
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•Shipped  the  first  12-pint  containers 
1  flats)  of  strawberries  1964. 

•Installed  the  first  10-car  capacity,  pre- 
cooler  for  vegetables  with  pallets  in  1967. 
This  facility  holds  vegetables  to  a  constant 
temperature  before  shipping,  eliminates  ice 
and  provides  an  additional  three  days  of 
shelf  life.  Mr.  Fly  said.  ^    ^  ^_, 

•Last  year,  he  Introduced  the  first  brine 
operation,  packing  red  pepper  in  barrels  of 
salt,  and  providing  farmers  with  a  market 
which  is  normally  lost. 

Mr  Fly  has  also  been  active  in  civic  affairs, 
■riving  served  on  the  board  of  directors  of 
Milan  Hospital,  Inc  .  since  It  was  organized 
in  1946.  He  was  a  member  of  the  county 
court  from  1948  to  1954. 


THEIR  VIEWS  DO  COUNT 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  8.  1968 
Mr    FULTON   of   Pennsylvania.   Mr. 
S'peaker,  all  people  do  not  register  their 
necessary  opinions  with  their  Congress- 
men on  the  serious  problems  which  con- 
front   the    United    States    of    America. 
Therefore,  to  present  the  good  citizens 
uf   the   27th   Congressional   District   of 
Pennsylvania  an  opportunity  to  make 
their  views  and  opinions  count,  I  have 
Mibmitted  the  following  questionnaire  to 
them      Totals     wiU     be     reported     to 
all  the  good  people  of  the  district  and 
my  colleagues  when  computations  are 

f='^»l-  JTTLY68. 

To-  Postal  Patron— local.  27th  Congressional 
District.  South  Hills.  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 
sylvania. 
From":  James  O.  Pttlton,  Member  of  Congress 
Dear  Friends:  To  give  you  opportunity  to 
Make  vour  Mews  and  opinions  count.  I  am 
asking"  your  views  on  really  serious  problems 
tnat  America  faces.  Your  answers  will  count 
v\  this  survev.  for  each  50  people  in  our  Dis- 
t-ict  as  I  cant  write  to  all  435.000  residents. 
Totals  will  be  reported  to  Congress.  President 
and  the  Press,  and  to  you  personally. 

Sincerely, 

Jim  Fulton, 
Member  of  Congre/is. 

Td  us.  Representative  James  O.  Fttlton. 
Raybuen  Building.  Washington,  DC.  20515 
please  do  not  staple  or  seal 
Dear  Congressman  Jim  Fulton:  Here  are 
mv  top  choices  for  President:  (number  1.  2 
and  3)  : 


—  Rockefeller 

—  Nixon 

—  Reagan 

—  Lindsay 

—  Stassen 


—  Humphrey 

—  President  Johnson 

—  McCarthy 

—  Ted  Kennedy 

—  Wallace 


How  are  these  officials  doing?  You  are  a 
voter  and  taxpayer— grade  them  yourself! 
(lip  to  100^;  — 60%  Is  passing) : 

President  Johnson  —  Mayor  Barr  — 

Governor  Shafer  —  Jim  Fulton  — 

Ml  your  individual  answers  are  confiden- 
tial. (Please  type  or  print) 

Name 

Address -  ^ip 

Ward.  Boro.  cr  Township 

Republican ;  Democrat :  Inde 

pendent 

Dear  Jim  :  I  suggest 


The  way  the  President  and  US  Congress 
shape  policy  will  have  a  really  important 
mipact  on  your  life,  your  family,  and  the 
pocketbook  of  every  American  citizen.  .  .  . 
Your  family  security  is  at  stake! 

Please  use  check  marks  (v)  lor  "approve" 
or  "yes";  use  (X)  for  "disagree"  or  "no"; 
use  "O"  for  "undecided".  Answer  any  or  all 
questions  on  which  you  feel  competent  to 
make  Judgment. 

great  issues 

Put  in  order  of  importance  these  problems 
facing  our  country.  Number  1.  2.  etc:  Viet- 
nam War— High  cost  living— Poverty— Crime 
in  streets— Big  US  balance  of  payments  defi- 
cits—High Taxes— Enforcing  law,  order- 
Government  spending— Riots,  looting  and 
burning— Large  Federal  budget  deficits- 
Civil  rights— Infiation  and  dollar  crisis — 
Urban  crisis — . 

conduct    or   VIETNAM    WAR 

Approve  President  Johnsons  handling 
Vietnam  war  as  Commander-in-Chief  — .  Is 
S.  Vietnam  govt,  doing  its  share  — 

Should  U.S.  objective  remain  "limited 
war  "  — .  Do  you  believe  U.S.  Government  has 
adequately  stated,  defined  Vletn.im  objec- 
tives     .  ..    TT  C 

How  would  you  compare  the  present  u.&. 
position  in  Vietnam  with  that  of  a  year  ago? 
Improved  — ;  Same  — ;  Worse  — 

Has  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  been 
effective  — . 

Do  you  feel  Johnson  Administration  pro- 
vides accurate  and  sufficient  Information  and 
facts  on  Vietnam  war  — . 

Do  you  consider  yourself  a  Hawk  —  Dove  — 
cr  agree  on  U.S.  overall  policy  but  disagree  on 
tactics  and  conduct  of  war  — . 

If  necessary  to  avoid  defeat  In  South  Viet- 
nam, should'  U.S.  use  nuclear  weapons  — 
Favor  $268  million  extra  US.  Air  Force  funds 
to  pay  for  33 'V.  increase  in  number  of  B-52 
bomber  missions  — 

Should  every  rocket  on  Saigon  be  matched 
by  bomb  on  Hanoi  — 

Should  establish  beachhead  above  DMZ  In 
North  Vietnam  with  U.S.  Naval  and  Air  sup- 
port (Similar  to  General  MacArthur's  land- 
ing at  Inchon  in  Korean  War)  — . 

Favor  U.S.  offer  to  finance  Increase  of  South 
Vietnamese  forces  by  260.000  men  to  total  of 
1  million  men  for  military,  reserves  and  paci- 
fication —  or  oppose  any  war  escalation  — . 
Should  the  Administration  seek  Congres- 
sional approval  before  Increasing  U.S.  troops 
in  Vietnam  — .  ,^     . 

U.S.  conduct  of  war:  OK  —  could  do 
better — .  ,     ^   ,  . 

Winter  1968  U.S.  marines  heroically  hold 
Khe  San  advanced  base.  77  day  siege,  2300 
casualties.  Reason  given:  base  blocks  vital 
North  Vietnam  supply  and  infiltration  route. 
27  June  1968  Johnson  Administration  an- 
nounces U.S.  forces  abandon  and  destroy  Khe 
San.  Reason  given— base  not  necessary.  Is  this 
good  procedure  —  or  negligence  —  poor  strat- 
egy —  result  of  Vietnam  decisions  being 
made  In  Washington.  D.C.  —  or  really  "credi- 
bility gap"  — . 

In  Vietnam  US  should:  (please  mark  your 
choices  1.  2,  etc.) 

—Continue  US  present  course:  limited 
war,  reduced  bombing  with  Paris  peace  talks, 
continue  fighting  in  Saigon  &  South  Viet- 
nam. 

—Resume  full  bombing,  stop  infiltrators, 
make  str-ong  effort  to  win  limited  war  in 
South  Vietnam  regardless  of  effect  on  Paris 

stop  Paris  talks,  make  all  out  effort  to 

win  war  in  South  and  North  Vietnam,  send 
75,000  more  US  troops  requested  by  US  mili- 
tary, blockade  port  of  Haiphong,  hit  Hanoi, 
disregard  oemllltarlzed  zone,  bomb  dikes  and 
all  transport. 

—Continue  Paris  talks  but  hold  only  strong 


points,  retire  to  coastal  cities  and  enclaves, 
respond  only  when  attacked. 

-  -Withdraw  nil  US  troops  from  South 
Vietnam  immediately. 

Deescalate  Vietnam  limited  war  uni- 
laterally, gradual  villhdr.iwal  US  troops  over 
two  years  regardless  of  negotiations. 

aOLU    DRAIN 

Favor  maintaining  US  gold  price  *35  per 
ounce  (Prance,  other  countries  draw  US  gold 
$35.  sell  open  market  above  $40)—. 

Should  Congress  require  President  John- 
son to  keep  US  gold  in  Ft.  Knox  as  $12  bil- 
lion reserve  to  back  US  dollar—. 


PARIS    I'EACE    TALKS 

Is  worthwhile  progress  being  made  in 
peace  negotiations—;  should  Paris  talks  con- 
tinues— ;  how  long—;  Just  propaganda—; 

Should  US  continue  Paris  peace  talks  when 
North  Vietnam  uses  Uilks  for  propaganda, 
escalates  war  by  rocket  atuicks  on  Saigon 
civilians,  increases  infiltration  rate  to  29,000 
men  monthly — . 

Should  US  negotiators  continue  to  require 
reciprocal  cease-tire  to  match  US  limited 
bombing  pause — try  unilateral  cease-fire — . 
In  order  to  get  pease  in  Vietnam,  do  you 
feel  United  suites  shotild  agree  to  North 
Vietnamese  demand  that  a  coalition  gov- 
ernment which  includes  Communists  be  set 
up  in  South  Vietnam — . 

Should  US  stay  its  military  hand  further 
during  long  Paris  negotiations  when  price 
is   American   and   South    Vietnam   lives — . 

Should  peace  negotiations  continue  when 
stalled  by  North  Vietnam  until  US  stop  all 
bombing — . 

Should  President  continue  Indefinitely  re- 
duced bombing  of  North  Vietnam  (area  cov- 
erage reduced  78'.  .  population  coverage  re- 
duce 90  "c — Should  President  take  uni- 
lateral action  and  order  an  end  to  the  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam  with  hope  that  Com- 
munist attacks  on  South  would  cease—. 

Should  US  make  compromise  to  favor  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  (Viet  Cong-Commu- 
nists dominate)  in  South  Vietnam— (This 
position    favored    by    Senator    Eugene    Mc- 

Agree  with  Senator  Jacob  Javlts  (N.Y.): 
complete  cease-fire  in  Vietnam  is  essential  to 
get  Paris  peace  talks  off  dead  center—. 

Agree  with  Senator  George  Murphy 
(Calif  )  :  US  should  set  deadline  for  resum- 
ing bombing  throughout  North   Vietnam—. 

bUDCET 

Do  you  feel  we  are  receiving  accurate  and 
reliable  information  from  Johnson  Admlnls. 
on  US  government  domestic  activities  — 

Favor  President  Johnson's  lO"^;  surtax  on 
income  tax  (exempting  lower  income 
brackets)  —  without  substantial  cut  In  high 
Federal  spending  —  Favor  reducing  Federal 
spending  on  domestic  programs  — 

Should  President  Johnson  impose  wage 
and  price  controls  — . 

Agree  with  William  McChesney  Martin, 
Chairman.  US  Federal  Reserve  Bank  Board; 
•US  is  facing  worst  financial  crisis  now    — . 

Agree  US  tax  increase  and  decreased  US 
Government  spending  necessary  to  prevent 
bad    infiation    and    strengthen    dollar   — . 

Favor  returning  a  percentage  of  Federal 
tax  money  to  state  and  local  governments, 
eliminating  some  Federal  programs  — . 

Favor  Johnson  Administration  current 
actual  spending  ($180  billion  for  all  Federal 
Govt,  agencies  fiscal  year  '68)  -;  too  large 
_•  too  small  — ;  about  right  — . 

Favor  President  Johnson's  Administrative 
Budget  fiscal  '69  of  $189  billion  —  or  cut 
$4  bllUon  — ;  $6  billion  — ;  $-  billion 

During  Vietnam  war:  favor  continuing 
planned  Federal  highway  construction  — ; 
Chartlers  Valley  Flood  Control  Pf°g"";  — • 

Favor  funds  for  House  Un-American  Acttv- 

'"pavoTfulMTn^for  FBI  -  should  Director 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  be  fired  as  Senator  Eugene 

McCarthy  suggests  — . 
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Should  budget  of  DS  National  Inatltutes  of 
Health  for  research  In  cancer,  heart  diseases 
and  development  of  children,  blindness  and 
mental  retardation  be  reduced  •38.658.000 
for  economy  — . 

Favor  $250  million  federal  funds  to  assist 
local  communities  in  4  year  programs  to 
prevent  juvenile  dellnque-^.-y  — . 

DRAFT     AND     MIUTART     SERVICE 

Is  present  draft  system  satisfactory  —  or 
does  draft  law  favor  well-off  and  draft  the 
poor  — :  should  educational  deferments  be 
continued  — ;  graduate  study  deferments  be 
reinstated  — .  draftees  be  chosen  by  lottery 
under  draft  law  — ;  should  US  move  towrirds 
high  paid,  professional  voluntary  military 
service  at  end  of  Vietnam  war  — :  should 
draft  registrants  be  given  choice  for  draft 
service  at  age  19  or  after  4  years  of  college  — . 
Should  US  abolish  exemptions  for  conscien- 
tious objectors  — :  .iboUsh  criminal  penalties 
for  refusal  to  enter  military  service  and  sub- 
stitute compulsory  double  time  social  and 
supporting  service  at  military  pay  rates  with- 
out allowances  — . 

Which  do  you  favor  aa  the  best  means  for 
the  Ua  to  maintain  manpower  for  an  effec- 
tive US  defense  system  now;  compulsory 
draft  or  lottery  system  — ;  regular  voluntary 
enli.'tments  — :  form  new  elite  high  paid, 
small  technical  military  force  — ;  universal 
military  training  for  all  high  school  and  col- 
lege students  then  serve  2  year  tour  either 
military  or  public  service  duties  — . 

Do  you  believe  our  draft  law  could  be 
made  more  equitable  without  destroying  its 
effectiveness  — . 

DOMESTIC   ISSUES 

Favor  Federal  programs:  slum  clearance — 
clean  streams — ;  to  prevent  air  pollution — 
urban  development — . 

Fftvor  strict  laws  (or  Federal  meat  Inspec- 
tion— :  poultry  inspection — ;  flsb  products 
inspection — . 

Favor  "truth  in  lending"  standards  set  by 
law  by  US  Congress — . 

Favor  97  biliion  Federal  housing  program 
for   1969   reported   by  House  Committee — . 

Favor  my  vote  for  Omnibus  Safe  Streets. 
Crime  Control  Bill — 

Favor  my  vote  for  Federal  anti-crlme  funds 
(•400  million  >  to  strengthen  criminal  law 
and  asalst  local  police — or  is  this  action  by 
US    Congress   Invading   sutee'    rights 

Should  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion require  TV  stations  to  reduce  violence  on 
television — . 

Do  you  believe  stronger  penalties  for  il- 
legal manufacture  sale  and  poasession  of 
dangerous    drugs    would    be    effective — . 

Should  use  of  "pot"  (marijuana)  be  legal- 
ized—. 

Favor  tightening  Federal  law  requiring 
safety  feature*  be  built  Into  automobiles, 
trucks  by  manufacturer — . 

Favor  law  providing  Federal  safety  stand- 
ards fcr  interstate  transportation  of  gas  by 
plpline — . 

Att  present  relief  standards  OK —  or  so 
high  they  discourage  Incentive  to  work — . 
Should  more  emphasis  be  placed  on  techni- 
cal and  Job  training  programs  Instead  of 
relief—. 

Favor  bill  to  expand  vocational  rehabilta- 
tion  programs — . 

Favor  US  Congress  p.isslng  legislation  to 
require  Federal  safety  standards  In  factories, 
mines,  and  plants — or  leave  safety  standards 
completely  to  states,  local  communities  and 
plants — . 

Favor  completion  1969  manned  moon  land- 
ing program  (Apollo)  (Eighth  &  last  year 
of  preparation,  primary  contracts  all  let) — . 

Former  New  York  Representative  Adam 
Clayton  Powell  has  been  renominated  for 
Congress  by  Democrats  in  Harlem.  Should 
Powell  be  seated  if  elected — or  not  until 
Powell  clears  up  financial  and  Committee 
dellnquencle 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

URBAN  CRISIS  AND  CIVIL  DISORDERS 

In  general  do  you  favor  recommendations 
of  Kerner  Commission,  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  investigate  riots  — ;  Spe- 
cifics: 

—  (1)  Federal  government  provide  guaran- 
teed annual  income  for  all  regardless  of 
work. 

— (2)  National  "open  housing"  law — com- 
prehensive and  enforceable. 

—  (3)  Welfare  payments  substantially  In- 
creased and  given  as  a  matter  of  right  and 
not  charity. 

—  i4i  Police  departments  not  be  equipped 
with  mass-destructive  weapons,  like  auto- 
matic rifles,  machine  guns  ic  tanks. 

—  (5i  Federal  government  to  provide  sub- 
sidles  for  construction  of  six  million  new 
housing  units  in  next  five  years. 

—  (6)  Congress  greatly  Increase  appropria- 
tion for  rent  subsidies. 

^(7 1  Local  and  federal  government  agen- 
cies to  increase  budgets  and  taxes  to  provide 
one  million  new  Jobs  for  hard  core  unem- 
ployables. 

Headline.  Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette,  3  June 
1968 — page  9:  "Governor  Shafer  says  Black 
Revolution  helped  U.S." — do  you  agree  with 
Governor  Shafer  —   (I  certainly  don't). 

Agree  with  Mayor  Daley  of  Chicago  that 
"police  should  shoot  looters  and  arsonists 
who  fall  to  stop  when  challenged"  — . 

Oppose  House  cut  Jise  million  from  school 
aid  In  urban  slums  and  poor  rural  communi- 
ties in  spite  of  Poor  People's  March  — . 

In  case  of  riots,  looting,  burning,  do  you 
favor : 

—  I  a)  immediate  and  stern  enforcement  of 
the  law 

—  I  bi  employment  of  large  police  and  mili- 
tary forces  Instructed  to  act  moderately  and 
try  to  contain  the  riot. 

What  do  you  think  about  riots,  looting  and 
civil  disorder? 

Favor  U.S.  recognizing  underlying  prob- 
lenM.  poverty  and  unemployment,  beginning 
to  solve  them  —  Don't  blame  rioters  — .  All 
who  foment  or  engage  in  rioU  are  criminals, 
and  ought  to  be  treated  as  ordinary  law 
"lolators  — :  their  actions  are  Justified  by  In- 
justices society  Imposes  upon  them  regu- 
larly — .  Give  militant  leaders  like  H.  Rap 
Brown  and  Stokley  Carmlchael  a  chance  to 
work  out  solutions  — . 

Do  you  believe  our  approach  to  crime  and 
civil  disorder  should  be:  Increased  Great  So- 
ciety social  programs  —  More  Federal  spend- 
ing and  more  Federal  enforcement  programs 
—  combination  of  Increased  Federal  and  lo- 
cal programs  — , 

Do  leaders  of  mass  demonstrations  who 
preach  non-violence  actually  provoke  dis- 
order — .  Do  you  excuse  violence  in  name  of 
good  cause  — :  favor  civil  disobedience  — : 
favor  mass  arrests  — :  use  of  mass  demonstra- 
tions to  force  passage  of  legislation  In  Harrls- 
burg  — :  in  Washington.  DC.  — .  Do  you  be- 
lieve stricter  handling  of  rioters  and  demon- 
strators by  police  and  courts  would  reduce 
civil  disorders  — . 

Favor  Immediate  massive  show  of  police 
and  military  force  to  stop  civil  disturbances 
and  riots  before  mobs  get  control  — . 

Should  local,  state  and  federal  police  forces 
be  increased  — . 

Favor  "black  power"  — ;  "black  power"  or- 
ganlz.itions  helpful  —  harmful  —  to  civil 
rights  movement,  ban  "black  power"  by 
law  — . 

avtt  CONTROL 

Favor  tight  gun  control  law  at  Federal 
level  —  or  should  states  it  local  communities 
pass  laws  and  supervise  controls  — . 

Favor  Federal  law  requiring  registration  of 
all  guns  — .  Does  this  violate  citizens'  right 
to  privacy  —  or  citizens'  right  to  bear  arms 
under  US  Constitution. 

Favor  President's  proposal  to  require  li- 
censing and  registration  of  gun  owners  — . 
Favor  elimination  of  mall  order  sales  of  rifles. 
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shotguns,  revolvers  and  firearms  — .  Should 
police  be  kept  disarmed  as  Britain  did  so 
criminals  will  not  carry  guns  — . 

Favor  proposed  Federal  law  that  persons 
can  only  purchase  guns  of  any  kind  In  .as 
own  state  — .  Complete  ban  on  interstate  ii.-e- 
arms  sales  — .  Favor  broadening  control  of 
"destructive  devices"  In  US  antl-crlme  bill  to 
cover  grenades,  bazookas  and  autom.itlc 
rifles  — . 

US  Postmaster  General  Marvin  Watson  !,  is 
ordered  all  guns  In  US  mall  be  labelled  ■fi.-c- 
arms"  and  notice  of  delivery  be  given  to  lo,  al 
police  by  US  Post  Office.  Agree  — . 

Favor  Federal  strict  gun  control  law  pro- 
hibiting ownership  or  posses.slon  of  gun.s  v 
persons  other  than  police,  FBI.  and  US  mi:;- 
t.iry  —  or  recommend  no  new  Federal  ^'i;n 
legislation  at  all  —  States  and  local  comn:;- 
nltles    should    handle    firearm    problems 

Should  special  provision  be  made  In  :iiiy 
gun  control  law  to  protect  rights  and  Inter- 
ests of  sportsmen  and  hunters  — 

INTERESTING    FACTS 

Hunting  licenses:  Pennsylvania  countic 

Allegheny 67.    tiS 

Westmoreland 37.  (67 

Philadelphia 22.  L>t4 

Beaver 17,  4,i2 

Butler 17.  (,io 

Washington 20.  i'44 

Source:  State  Game  Commission. 

Our  western  county  sportsmen  far  oi.  - 
number  Philadelphia! 

STUDENTS  AND  SCHOOLS 

Favor  Federal  Income  tax  deductions  o 
finance  college  — . 

Favor  Federal  law  requiring  "busing  »i  - 
dents  against  their  parents'  wishes  from  ci;v 
to  suburban  schools,  also  suburbs  to  c':'v 
schools"  to  make  equal  racial  percentages  n 
all  schools  — . 

Favor  expanding  Federal  school  lunch  prr- 
grams  by  •lOO  million  extra  yearly  for  ne.xt 
three  years  — . 

"Students  for  Democratic  Society"  (SD.-i 
at  Atlanta  national  convention  in  June  -'8 
passed  resolutions:  "We  favor  destruction  •■'. 
present  educational  system  and  institutions 
in  belief  that  whatever  replaces  them  will  ..e 
better."  Agree  — . 

Should  student  activists  be  permitted  o 
close  school  for  political  purposes  — .  .^re 
the  following  student  activities  Justifies: 
riots  — ;  violence  — ;  occupying  building  - 
student  striking:  to  protest  school  gin  - 
ances  — :  against  draft  — ;  against  war 
against  US  government  research  defense  co- 
tracts  at  schools  — . 

Should  we  cut  off  Federal  schola^s^;p 
and  loan  funds  to  college  students  partlclpu  - 
Ing  In  campus  rioting  — . 

Are  teacher  strikes  for  pay  raises  Justi- 
fied — ;  teacher  unions  — ;  teachers  demo:.- 
strating  — . 

Favor  US  Supreme  Court  decisions  desepr  - 
gating  US  schools  — .  Is  order  proceedi;.g 
well  — ;  too  fast  — ;  too  slow  — . 

Favor  Federal  gov't,  expenditure  $13  b;:- 
Uon  for  education  — ;  too  much  — ;  too  ;.;- 
tie  —  ( three  times  level  four  years  ago) . 

Are  US  high  schools  falling  —  (900.000 
annual  dropouts;  only  half  of  graduates  u'o 
to  college).  Are  US  colleges  falling  —  (or:y 
half  finish  college  who  start).  Do  prese::: 
high  schools  —  colleges  —  teach  skills  needed 
to  make  a  living  — .  Do  student  riots  Indicate 
r*.lection  of  traditional  educational  values  - 

Should  college  attendance  be  placed  solely 
on  basis  of  ability  to  learn,  not  ability  'o 
pay  — .  Favor  present  state  and  Federal 
scholarship  programs  be  Increased  — . 

Should  US  employ  our  $45  billion  Invest- 
ment in  primary  and  secondary  schools  year 
round  —  or  as  at  present  Just  9  to  5,  5  days 
a  week  9  months  a  year  — . 

Should  grade  schools  forget  most  modern 
frills  —  and  go  back  to  plain  old  "readin , 
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■ritln'  &  'rtthmetlc  &  hickory  stick"  disci- 
pline — 

FOREIGN   AID 

Approve  1969  US  foreign  iUd  ($2  9  billion 
Johnson  request)  — .  Favor  $600  million  cut 
__.  $1  billion  cut;  end  US  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram, it's  not  wrtnnlng  us  friends  anyway  — 
Is  administration  of  US  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram: Excellent  — ;  Good  — ;  Pair  — ;  Bad  — ; 
Not  Practical  — . 

Do  we  need  substanUal  change  in  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  US  foreign  aid  policy  — . 

Do  you  favor  US  foreign  aid:  to  South 
Vietnam  — ;  to  Laos  — ;  to  Cambodia  —  (both 
unreliable  but  next  door  to  Vietnam);  to 
people  of  South  Korea  —  (fighUng  Commu- 
nism at  38th  Parallel  where  South  Korea  has 
16  divisions.  US  forces  2  divisions:  also  47,000 
South  Koreans  fighting  well  on  our  side  in 
South  Vietnam;  to  Thailand  (Slam)  —  (lo- 
cation two  major  US  Air  Force  bases);  to 
Israel  —  (for  defense  to  balance  military 
power  of  Arab  nations  supplied  with  several 
billions  in  arms  by  USSR). 

Stopping  US  foreign  military  aid  to  Arab 
niilons  — ;  continuation  US  food  aid.  library 
support  to  Nasser's  Egypt  — ;  to  Tunisia  — 
(un  Arab  ixatlon  which  favors  West  and  rec- 
ommends all  Arab  states  enter  peace  treaty 
with  Israel);  to  Guatemala  —  (fighting  In- 
surrection and  Communist  takeover,  over 
2000  political  assasfiinttlons). 

To  Brazil  (to  finance  sophisticated  US  Jet 
fiehters,  F-5)  — .  US  military  aid  to  Latin 
American  countries  to  finance  Internal  se- 
curity type  weapons  to  prevent  riots  &  revo- 
lution by  Communists  and  subversives  — . 

$13  million  aid  for  children  through  US 
contribution  to  United  Nations  Children's 
Kinergency  Fund  (UNICEF)  — . 

Continuing  foreign  aid  for  technlc.il  train- 
i:.»  school  assistance  to  Island  of  Madagascar 
(.Malagasy  Republic)^(only  African  nation 
.rongly  against  Communism;  always  votes 
vith  US  at  United  Nations;  US  aid  presently 
!  >?ing  practically  closed  down  by  Johnson 
/.dminlstratlon)  — . 
Aid  only  to  friendly  countries  — ;  no  aid 
)  Communist  nations  — ;  nations  trading 
■.  ith  North  Vietnam  — ;  or  Cuba  — . 

Cantlnulng  military  and  economic  aid  to 
l.idla  (1.1  million  men  under  arms,  third 
l.irgest  army  In  the  Free  World)  — 

Continuing  US  foreign  aid  to  Latin  Amer- 
la  under  Alll.^nce  for  FTogress  — . 

Resuming  foreign  aid  to  Indonesia  to  stop 
I'ommunlst  attempts  to  return  to  power  — . 

FARM  AND  POVERTY  PROGRAMS 

Favor  Johnson  Administration's  farm  pro- 
grams rigid  high  price  supports  yearly  cost 
-7  billion — or  favor  substituting  new.  less 
( ostly  farm  programs  to  protect  the  average 
ramlly  farmer  through  conservation,  fertll- 
i.^er.  crop  Insurance,  marketing  and  re- 
.■■carch — 

Is  there  starvation  and  undernourishment 
of  U.S.  poor  people  caused  by  U.S.  Dept.  of 
Agriculture  admittedly  holding  back  $227 
million  yearly  from  free  surplus  food  and 
tamp  distribution  programs — .  Is  this  false 
iind  unfeeling  economy  while  Department 
:  ays  many  Individuals  subsidies  from  $10,000 
:o  $1,000,000  annually  not  to  grow  crops — 
Which  do  you  believe  to  be  correct — CBS 
television  report  showing  starvation  in  256 
TS.  counties — or  House  Agriculture  Com- 
:;iittee  publication  citing  malnutrition  and 
poor  diets  due  to  poor  education  &  Ignor- 
ance— or  are  both  situations  true — . 

Do  you  feel  that  present  farm  programs  and 
lollcles  have  contributed  to  the  current  big 
t;ecllne  in  farm  income — 

Favor  expanding  the  food  stamp  pro- 
rram — . 

Favor  Poor  People's  campaign  objectives — . 
Favor  Poor  People's  march  to  U.S.  Capitol — . 
Was  Resurrection  City  success — .  Should 
Federal  park  permit  have  been  extended  for 
Resurrection  City — .  Favor  indefinite  opera- 
tion of  future  Resurrection  Cities — . 
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Was  Washington.  DC.  Mayor,  Walter  E. 
Washington,  (himself  a  Negro)  right  In  or- 
dering arrest  of  343  demonstrators  from  Res- 
urrection City  Including  the  leader.  Rev. 
Ralph  D.  Abernathy — 

Should  Federal  Government  guarantee 
minimum  food  distribution  to  every  citizen — 
Should  Government  guarantee  annual  wage 
(negative  income  tax)  to  all  regardless  of 
work — or  just  those  unable  to  work — or  op- 
pose such  idea  completely—. 

What  do  you  think  about  the  War  on  Pov- 
erty? Keep  it  going  at  current  pace,  doing 
a  good  Job — Greater  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  private  enterprise  participation — 
Excellent  program,  deserves  more  funds — . 
Cut  program  funds  of  $1.8  billion  by  $100 
million — .  $300  million — or  is  program  "do- 
gooder's  boondoggle"  not  worth  cost — 

Favor  renewal  by  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity of  $1  million  annual  poverty  pro- 
gram grant  to  two  Chicago  gangs.  Blackstone 
Rangers  and  East  Side  Disciples  as  recom- 
mended by  Senate  witness  Rev.  John  R.  Fry 
to  keep  peace  in  South  Chicago  in  '69 — or  is 
this  Just  bribery — . 

SUPREME    COURT 
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Should  Congress  have  power  to  revise  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  decisions . 

Are  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decisions  too  so- 
cialistic   give  too  much  conslcioratlon  to 

present  day  criminals  unfairly  hamper 

our  law  enforcement  agencies  and  locul  po- 
lice   give  police  backing 

Agree/ disagree  Chief  Justice  Warren 
should  have  resigned  now  to  permit  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  appoint  new  Chief  Jus- 
tice     ;    should    President   Johnson    have 

held  appointment  to  await  new  Presi- 
dent   . 

U.S.    DEFENSE    AND    FOREIGN    POLICY 

Is  Vietnam  War  worth  the  cost  (As  of 
June    1968,   25,068   American   killed,    154,297 

wounded)  . 

Do  you  favor  expense  of  keeping  "Hot  Line" 

to  Russia . 

What  would  you  now  do  about  seizure  of 
USS  Pueblo  by  North  Korea?  Issue  ultima- 
tum demanding  inunediate  release  of  crew 

and  ship   ;    continue  to  use  diplomatic 

and  United   Nations   sources   to   accomplish 

this  result  ;  admit  U.S.  wrongdoing  and 

apologize  in  return  for  release  of  ship  and 

its  crew . 

Is  $81  billion  annual  defense  spending  for 

U.S.  OK ;  too  much  ;  too  little . 

Favor  Senator  Joseph  Clark's  motion  to  re- 
duce 1968  U.S.  defense  appropriation  bill  by 

$3.5  billion . 

Favor  building  U.S.  anti-ballistic  missile 
(ABM)  svstem  (cost  S30-$40  billion)  for  nu- 
clear defense  of  certain  selected  U.S.  cities 

.  Or  favor  U.S.  "thin"  ABM  system  for 

skeleton   nuclear   defense   in    1970's   against 

China  alone  (Cost  $7  billion)  . 

Soviet  Riissla  June  27  Indicates  willingness 
to  negotiate  for  mutual  reduction  of  stra- 
tegic weapons,  both  offensive  and  defensive. 

Do  you  believe  U.S.S.R.  means  It ;  Do  you 

trust    UJS.S.R.   ;    Must    really    adequate 

mutual  Inspection  be  first  required  . 

U.S.  Marines  1945  took  Iwo  Jima  cost 
6800  American  deaths.  19.000  Japs.  Favor 
U.S.    return    Iwo    Jima    to    Japan    June   26. 

1968 . 

June  17,  1968,  In  the  United  Nations  Se- 
curity Council  the  U.S.  pledged  "Immediate 
assistance"  to  any  non-nuclear  country  fac- 
ing nuclear  aggression.  Is  this  pushing  U.S. 
commitments  beyond  our  capability  to  per- 
form and  endangering  US.  security . 

CONSTrrUTION    AND    ELECTIONS 

Favor  abolishing  electoral  college  system, 
allowing  voters  to  cast  their  ballots  directly 
for  President  and  Vice-President  — . 

Do  you  favor  lowering  Federal  voting  age 
to  18  — ;  State  — . 

Should   US  Constitution  be  amended   to 


permit  voluntary  prayer  and  Bible  reading 
in  schools  — . 

FOREIGN    AFFAIRS 

Favor  US  continued  support  of  NATO  — 
or  bringing  US  troops  back  from  Europe  — , 
NATO  survive  when  DeGauUe  pulls  out  — . 

Britain  has  devalued  its  pound.  Should  US 
devalue  our  dollar  — . 

In  view  of  unfavorable  international  mone- 
tary balance,  should  Johnson  Administration 
make  more  efforts  to  collect  World  War  I 
debts  that  now  total  $15  billion  -r-. 

Favor  continuation  of  Peace  Corps  pro- 
gram — . 

Is  President  Johnson  right  that  USSR  is 
now  showing  signs  of  cooperation  —  or  is 
Foreign  Minister  Willie  Brandt  of  West  Ger- 
many correct  in  warning  of  new  Berlin 
Crisis  — . 

Favor  US  recognition  of  Communist  China 
now  — .  Admission  of  Communist  China  as 
member  of  United  Nations  — .  Making  Com- 
munist China  a  permanent  member  UN  Se- 
curity Council  — . 

Favor  my  bill  HR  5327  to  prevent  dumping 
of  foreign  steel  In  US  (11.5  million  tons  last 
year— equivalent  to  14,000  Jobs)  — 

Favor  banning  US  "most  favored  nation" 
treatment  under  US  tariff  laws  to  Commu- 
nist countries  supplying  arms,  weapons,  and 
military  assistance  to  North  Vietnam  — . 

Favor  authorizing  Export-Import  Bank  to 
make  loans  abroad  up  to  $2  billion  that  "do 
not  meet  test  of  reasonable  assurance  of  re- 
p.iyment"?  — 

Favor  President  Johnson's  proposals  to 
limit  US  Investment  overseas  — ;  to  restrict 
US  tourists  foreign  travel. 

SPECIAL    NOTICE 

If  you  have  further  views,  your  letter  will 
he  welcome  with  your  individual  recom- 
mendations. Our  faithful  office  people  in 
Pittsburgh  and  Washington,  DC.  work  hard 
to  give  good  service  with  intelligent  repre- 
sentation. 

summer  interns  at  capitol  for  "home 
picture" 

Shown  here  are  Kathy  Schreiner  (In  white) , 
daughter  of  the  Bryson  Schreiners  of  Mabrlck 
Ave.,  Mt.  Lebanon,  a  recent  graduate  of  Pem- 
broke College:  career:  librarian;  Dana  Trice, 
student  at  George  Washington  University, 
daughter  of  Harley  Trice,  retired  US  Army 
Colonel  &  Professor  at  West  Point :  career :  art 
historian;  tall  Bill  Offutt.  son  of  the  James  H. 
OfTutts  of  Mt.  Lebanon,  recent  graduate  of 
Ohio  University  in  Economics:  career: 
teacher;  Dick  Beeman.  son  of  the  Sheldon 
Beemans  of  Whitehall,  graduate  of  Baldwin 
High  School.  Yale  University,  now  studying 
law  at  University  of  Pennsylvania:  career: 
space  law. 


ABM  SYSTEM  NEEDS  CAREFUL 
DEBATE 


HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES" 
Monday.  July  8,  1968 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  light 
of  the  Congress  consideration  of  sub- 
stantial new  funds  for  development  of  an 
anti-ballistic-missile  system.  I  would  like 
to  include  in  the  Record  a  timely  edi- 
torial by  the  New  Bedford  Standard- 
Times.  This  newspaper  has  done  exten- 
sive research  into  the  many  technical 
and  political  aspects  of  this  complicated 
subject,  and  has  developed  its  own  strong 
position  on  the  issues  involved. 

Last  year,  I  presented  for  the  Record 
an  eight-part  series  by  the  Standard- 
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Times  on  the  ABM  question,  which  I  con- 
sidered a  fine  service  to  all  of  us  who 
share  rf  sponslbility  in  deciding  the  policy 
issues  involved  in  this  new  strategic  sys- 
tem. Rreardlcss  of  the  strong  words  in 
this  editorial  and  of  the  differing  posi- 
tions which  any  of  us  may  hold  concern- 
ing the  ABM.  I  think  we  can  benefit  from 
the  perspective  offered  by  the  Standard- 
Times 

The  question  of  authorizing  the  de- 
ployment of  the  Sentinel  ABM  system 
will  soon  be  betore  the  House.  Mr  Speak- 
er, and  I  feel  that  it  .should  be  given  vei-y 
thorousrh  discu.ssion.  During  the  debates 
in  the  Senate,  arguments  were  offered 
that  we  should  continue  research  and  de- 
velopment on  the  Sentinel  system,  but 
delay  authorization  for  procurement  of 
the  components  this  year.  Scientists  both 
inside  and  outside  of  the  Government  are 
divided  in  their  opinions  about  the  wis- 
dom of  moving  ahead  with  procurement 
of  a  6y.stem  which  is  yet  in  the  early 
stages  of  development  This  lack  of  agree- 
ment amoMi;  the  specialists  is  a  sjood 
reason  for  thorough  and  searching 
debate  here  on  the  floor. 

The  key  Issue  is  effectiveness.  If  the 
ABM  defense  system  could  save  several 
million  lives  In  the  event  of  an  enemy  at- 
tack, it  would  be  hard  to  argue  that  the 
expense  of  building  the  system  is  too 
great.  If.  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not 
technologically  possible  to  achieve  a  sig- 
nificant damage-limiting  capability,  then 
perhans  our  defense  moneys  could  be  bet- 
ter spent  on  other  strategic  weapons. 

Because  of  the  complexity  of  these  is- 
sues. Mr  Speaker,  the  public  media  by 
and  large  have  not  examined  them  in 
great  deoth.  and  those  of  us  who  are  lay- 
men in  defense  matters  have  perhaps  less 
guidance  for  our  discussions.  For  this 
reason.  I  believe  the  public  service  of  the 
Standard-Times  in  examining  the  ABM 
problem  ;n  full  is  all  the  more  valuable. 

The  editorial  follows: 

President  Johnson,  Defense  Secretary  Clif- 
ford and  a  majority  of  the  t7nlted  States 
Senate  have  assumed  a  grave  responsibility 
by  supporting  the  multl-blUlon-dollar  de- 
ployment of  an  antlballlstlc  missile  defense 
system. 

Their  position  represents  an  Indefensible 
surrender  to  the  military-industrial  lobby, 
that  will  result  in  massive  unnecessary 
spending.  Moreover.  It  will  not  add  to  U.S. 
security  but  may.  very  likely,  heighten  world 
tensions  and  spur  a  new  arms  race. 

Coming  as  it  does  at  the  moment  of  a 
Soviet  offer  to  begin  early  discussions  on  the 
limitation  of  strategic  offensive  and  defen- 
sive nuclear  weapons,  the  Senate  vote  for 
ABM  deployment  Is  a  major  blunder  that 
the  Congress  of  the  XTnlted  States  should 
repudiate. 

It  is  now  clear  that  the  "thin"  ABM  de- 
fense system  against  Chinese  missiles  that 
was  "sold"  to  former  Defense  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  and  the  nation  a  few  months  ago  as 
a  relatively  cheap  $5  billion  program  Is  no 
such  thing. 

Both  Secretary  Clifford  and  Sen.  JaclEson, 
D-Wash  .  floor  manager  for  the  bill  that  in- 
cludes the  ABM  funding,  now  place  new  em- 
phasis on  the  fact  that  the  system  "will  have 
definite  capabilities  for  defense  against  the 
Soviet  missile  threat." 

What  this  means,  according  to  estimates 
of  the  scientists  who  will  have  to  build  the 
ABM  setup.  Is  that  it  will  cost  at  least  (50 
billion  to  build,  plus  an  additional  $6  billion 
to  $50  billion  in  fallout  shelters,  depending 
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on  the  type  selected,  to  protect  our  own  citi- 
zens from  nuclear  fallout  from  our  own 
■'defensive"  weapons. 

Even  more  Important,  this  shift  in  top- 
level  rationale  proves  that  the  Russians  were 
right  in  refusing  to  accept  our  ABM  project 
propaganda  as  simply  an  antl-Chlnese  move, 
and  in  regarding  it  instead  as  the  flrst  step 
toward  a  heavy  missile  defense  system  against 
threats  from  the  Soviet  Union 

Soviet  reaction,  in  the  form  of  added  im- 
petus to  Its  own  ABM  construction — with  all 
the  heightened  dangers  implicit  in  an  arms 
race — appears  virtually  inevitable. 

The  ABM  system  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  military-oriented  Industry  are  de- 
termined to  produce  will  be  obsolete  before 
it  is  ever  completed,  as  Senate  majority 
leader  Mike  Mansfield  has  pointed  out.  Many 
experts  In  the  Pentagon  and  outside  say  it 
simply  cannot  work.  This  Is  the  strongest 
argument  against  It. 

When  completed.  It  will  not  provide  an 
effective  defense  against  a  large,  sophisti- 
cated missile  attack  such  as  could  be 
launched  by  the  Soviet  Union,  as  Mr.  Clif- 
ford has  acknowledged.  The  best  he  could 
say  for  the  anti-missile  system  was  that  It 
would  "complicate"  such  a  Russian  attack. 

But  the  Indefensibility  of  the  decision  to 
go  ahead  with  ABM  stems  additionally  from 
the  fact  that  both  Soviet  and  Chinese 
"threats"  have  been  misrepresented. 

Red  China's  missile  program  has  been 
slowed  by  its  domestic  problems:  even  a 
"thin"  U.S.  defense  against  Peking  is  needed 
less  than  was  predicted  a  year  ago. 

The  Soviet  Union's  present  limited  ABM 
system,  as  was  reported  by  The  Standard- 
Times  as  early  as  1966.  is  accepted  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  American  intelligence  commu- 
nity as  an  anti-aircraft,  rather  than  an  anti- 
missile system. 

Thus,  without  reasonable  provocation, 
what  we  now  propose  Is  to  convert  the  bal- 
ance of  mutual  deterrence  that  presently 
exists  Into  a  nightmare  era  of  nuclear 
instability. 

We  propose  to  do  this  precisely  at  a  time 
when  more  than  four  years  of  international 
effort  appears  likely  to  produce  a  world 
treaty  to  ban  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

What  other  result  than  a  hardening  of  the 
"cold  war"  battle  lines  can  the  Senate  vote 
have? 

Sen.  Brooke.  R-Mass..  and  his  33  colleagues 
are  to  be  commended  for  having  voted 
against  ABM  deployment. 

It  is  deplorable  that  52  other  senators 
chose  to  oppose  them  in  what  undoubtedly 
win  prove  to  have  been  the  most  critical 
U.S.  defense  vote  of  this  decade,  and  an  eco- 
nomic, political  and  military  tragedy. 


Juhj  S,   IOCS 


THE  SOLUTION  TO  OUR  MERCHANT 
MARINE  PROBLEM:  A  NEW  AND 
REALISTIC  PROGRAM 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  8,  1968 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  spoken  of  the  need  for 
a  new,  vital  merchant  marine  program 
many  times.  Our  Nation  needs  a  pro- 
gram that  will  encourage  American 
shipbuilding  and  trade  in  American-Hag 
vessels. 

I  would  now  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  an  article  in  a  special 
supplement  of  the  Boston  Herald  Trav- 
eler. Mr.  Joseph  Curran,  president  of 
the  National  Maritime  Union  of  Amer- 
ica  of   the   AFL-CIO,  has   written   an 


article  that  clearly  and  frankly  describes 
the  disastrous  decline  of  our  post-World 
War  II  merchant  marine.  Mr.  Cunan 
recognizes  the  faults  and  inherent  dan- 
gers of  our  present  policy. 

I  place  his  well-written  article  in  ihe 
Record  at  this  point: 

Mekchant  Marine  Solution — A  Program 
<  By  Joseph  Curran,  president,  National 
Maritime  Union  of  America.  AFTi-CIOi 

If  we  listed  all  the  things  that  should  he 
done  about  the  American  merchant  marine 
and  are  not  being  done,  we  could  All  a  b< ><>;(. 
But  It  can  be  summed  up  very  simply:  e 
need  a  program. 

We  need  a  program  that  takes  Into  .ir- 
count  all  that  a  strong  merchant  mHniie 
means  to  our  country  and  spells  out  wli.tt 
will  be  done  to  as.>:ure  our  country  of  ilie 
American  flag  shipping  and  the  Ameridn 
shipbuilding  capacity  the  US   must  have 

We  have  not  had  such  a  program  since 
World  War  II.  We  developed  a  program  dur- 
ing that  conflict  because  our  life  depend.-'cl 
on  It  and  because  the  American  seamen  ai  d 
the  Industry  were  able  to  perform  mlracl.s 
But  ever  since,  our  merchant  marine  h.is 
been  declining  disastrously. 

The  Soviet  Union,  meanwhile,  has  bein 
building  her  merchant  marine  at  a  faster 
rate  than  any  other  country.  Now  they  h.'>.\p 
passed  us  and  they  ore  headed  for  beini; 
the  greatest  maritime  power  in  the  world 
within  the  next  few  years. 

We  can  thank  the  U.S.  Senate  PorciLn 
Relations  Conunerce  Committee  for  ilie 
preparation  of  a  report  that  spells  out  in 
clear  cold  terms  what  the  Soviets  have  dor.e 
and  what  It  means.  Prom  this  report,  we  c.ii 
see  they  hope  to  use  their  merchant  flpot 
to  practically  control  the  world's  tradin:;. 
drain  other  countries  of  their  currencies  aid 
exert  tremendous  potential  Influence  "a 
developing  nations. 

At  about  the  same  time  that  report  v.  s 
Issued,  we  had  a  report  by  the  U.S.  Maritime 
Administration  that — believe  it  or  not — there 
is  now  more  American-owned  vessels  ton- 
nage under  Llberlan  and  Panamanian  flag.; 
than  there  is  under  our  own  flag.  This  should 
have  every  American  beating  at  the  door  <'t 
the  Maritime  Administrator  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense. 

Not  only  does  their  report  set  forth  the 
shameful  facts  about  this  American  "run- 
away" fleet — which  has  grown  by  over  .5 
per  cent  In  the  last  seven  years  while  oi  r 
American  flag  fleet  has  been  shrinking  (but 
It  goes  on  to  repeat  the  misguided  "effecti.e 
control"  theory,  claiming  that  these  foreign 
flag  ships,  "are  available  to  the  U.S.  Navy 
in  an  emergency."  simply  because  they  .are 
American -owned. ) 

At  least  four  times  during  the  'Vletnara 
emergency,  when  the  Defense  Department 
tried  to  use  foreign  flag  ships  to  carry  mili- 
tary cargoes  to  our  fighting  forces,  the  crews 
refused  to  sail  and  the  cargo  had  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  U.S.  ships  after  serious  delays. 

Anybody  willing  to  face  facts  would  fir'l 
proof  in  this  experience  that  the  claim  - 1 
"effective  control"  over  any  ships  under  for- 
eign flag  with  non-cltlzen  crews  Is  a  danger- 
ous mistake. 

The  fostering  of  the  runaway  fleet  .; 
dangerous  In  another  respect.  Year  after 
year,  these  runaway  ships  have  been  one  of 
the  biggest  factors  in  the  dollar  drain  that 
tne  President  says  Is  threatening  the  econ- 
omy of  the  free  world.  They  represent  an 
investment  by  Americans  abroad  of  more 
than  6-bllllon  dollars. 

Every  year  they  take  billions  out  of  the 
U.S. — In  payment  for  cargoes  carried:  in 
wages  lost  to  American  citizens  and  paid 
to  foreign  nationals:  In  taxes  not  paid  by 
the  giant  U.S.  corporations  that  own  the 
ships  and  in  maintenance  and  supplies 
bought  abroad. 
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If  the  President  Is  re«lly  worried  aixjut  our 
unfavorable  international  balance  of  pay- 
ments position,  he  can  set  the  balance 
straight  and  turn  It  in  our  favor  Just  by 
putting  a  stop  to  this  "runaway  flag"  device 
which  our  Navy  and  the  Maritime  Admlnls- 
tratlon  seem  determined  to  protect 

Yet  we  are  more  and  more  being  placed 
at  the  mercy  of  foreign  flag  shipping.  If  It 
were  not  for  the  fact  that  the  World  War  II 
ships  m  our  reserve  fleet  could  still  be 
patched  together— and  American  seamen 
were  willing  to  undergo  the  rlslis  and  hard- 
ships of  sailing  these  rti.stbuckets — we  would 
not  have  been  able  to  handle  the  require- 
ments of  Vietnam  without  giving  up  almost 
all  service  under  our  flag  to  any  other  part 
of  the  world. 

There  are  many  other  serious  elements  In 
our  maritime  crisis.  Nothing  is  being  done 
about  American  flag  passenger  ships  al- 
though every  other  maritime  natlon^ — espe- 
cially the  Soviet  Union — Is  building  and  ex- 
panding their  operations  In  this  important 
field. 

We  have  laws  that  require  our  passenger 
ships  to  be  safer  than  any  other  ships  in  the 
world  In  the  way  they  are  built,  operated 
and  manned.  Yet  other  countries  dominate 
this  trade  out  of  our  ports  with  ships  that 
are  far  short  of  our  standards,  some  of  them 
actual  floating  flretrapis. 

We  have  almost  completely  Ignored  the 
tremendous  challenge  and  opportunity  that 
is  right  in  front  of  us  in  the  field  of  fishing. 
Soviet  fishing  fleets,  combining  esfMonage 
uiid  research  along  With  floating  fish  fac- 
tories, range  the  world.  Including  the  waters 
right  off  our  shores. 

rhe  Soviets  know  how  important  this  field 
is  in  the  battle  for  world  leadership.  People 
are  multiplying  by  the  billions.  The  ability  of 
the  land  to  feed  the  population  is  dwindling. 
That  means  the  world  is  going  to  have  to 
turn  increasingly  to  the  seas  for  food.  A  na- 
tion's ability  to  compete  In  the  field  of  fish- 
ing may  well  decide  the  nblUty  to  survive  in 
the  world  of  tomorrow.  But  we  are  lagging 
far  behind. 

How  long  can  we  continue  to  maintain  our 
posture  as  a  world  leader  if  we  do  not  have 
a  strong  merchant  marine  under  our  own 
flag?  One  only  has  to  look  at  a  globe  to  see 
how  dependent  on  ocean  transport  our  coun- 
try is.  Without  ships  of  our  own  to  carry  a 
substantial  portion  of  our  commerce  and  to 
back  up  the  armed  forces  in  an  emergency, 
we  win  be  virtually  helpless. 

In  normal  times,  we  will  have  to  pay  what- 
ever foreign  shipping  operators  demand,  with 
dlsasterous  effects  on  our  balance  of  pay- 
ment. And  in  an  emergency,  we  will  have  to 
beg  and  pray  that  the  ships  we  need  vrtll  be 
made  available  to  us  at  any  price. 

The  maritime  unions  and  maritime  man- 
agement are  today  united  as  never  before  in 
our  history  in  support  of  a  constructive  pro- 
gram along  the  lines  to  be  recommended  by 
the  Senate  interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee. 

such  legislation  Is  not  in  the  Interests 
only  of  the  Industry,  It  is  in  the  Interests  of 
the  American  people.  We  ask  the  American 
people  to  get  behind  their  merchant  marine 
before  there  is  no  more  merchant  marine  to 
get  behind. 


CUBAN  POWER:  THREAT  TO 
UNITED  STATES  IN  1968 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  8,  1968 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  im- 
pact which  the  Cuban  bastion  of  com- 
mimism  has,  and  can  have,  on  the  United 
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states  is  all  too  frequently  underesti- 
mated, if  not  totally  forgotten. 

Although  we  hear  the  splashes  of  news 
as  a  black  power  advocate  visits  Cuba  or 
as  a  Cuban  Communist  terrorizes  and 
dies  in  another  Latin  or  South  American 
nation,  these  tend  to  fade  and  we  drop 
our  guard.  But  v/hile  these  items  make 
news,  other  efforts  continue  unRn- 
nounced:  Cuban  parol  boats  increasingly 
threaten  our  shore.^;  missiles  are  said  to 
be  threatening  from  caves  and  land- 
scaped launching  pads;  terrori-sts  are  be- 
ing trained,  equipped,  and  sent  back  out 
of  the  country  to  perform  their  ta.sk  of 
subverting  an  entire  continent:  friendly 
exiles  are  checked  at  every  attempt  to 
free  their  nation:  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment talks  of  "building  bridges." 

The  details  of  the.se  Commimist  oper- 
ations are  revealingly  recounted  by  Dr. 
Herminio  Portell  Vila',  editor  of  Radio 
Free  Americas,  and  John  F.  Lewis,  as- 
sociate editor  of  the  Washington  Report 
Newsletter  of  the  America  Security 
Council. 

I  include  their  analysis  of  the  threat 
of  "Cuban  power"  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 

CUBAN  Power:  Threat  to  UNrrED  States  in 
1968 
While  Washington  and  Moscow  busily  pro- 
mote world  ratification  of  the  nuclear  non- 
proliferation  treaty,  the  Kremlin  says  It  has 
no  intention  of  committing  the  Soviet  Union 
or  its  satellites  to  any  agreement  which 
would  prevent  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  In 
Latin  America. 

This  little  publicized  but  highly  significant 
development  emerged  from  the  May  28th 
signing — in  the  Kremlin — of  a  cultural  ex- 
change agreement  between  Mexico  and  the 
Russians. 

Winding  up  the  first  "goodwill"  visit  by  a 
top  Mexican  official  since  Communism  seized 
power  In  Russia  50  years  ago.  Foreign  Minis- 
ter Antonio  CarrlUo  Flores  turned  to  his  Rus- 
sian host.s  and  asked  if  they  would  be  good 
enough  to  sign  the  Treaty  of  Tlalteloco.  That 
13  the  treaty — already  endorsed  by  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States— which  pro- 
claims that  all  signatories  recognize  Latin 
America  as  a  nuclear-free  zone,  one  in  which 
nuclear  arms  will  never  be  employed.  Krem- 
lin spokesmen  reportedly  told  the  surprised 
Mexican  Minister  that  the  most  they  would 
consider  was  a  verbal  pledge  not  to  use  nu- 
clear weapons  In  or  over  Mexico,  provided  no 
other  country  ever  used  them  there. 

Minister  CarrlUo  Flores  could  have  antici- 
pated this  response  since  Cuba's  Fidel  Castro 
has  repeatedly  declared  his  determined  oppo- 
sition to  the  Treaty  of  Tlalteloco.  Castro  has 
bodly  insisted,  ever  since  the  1962  Cuban 
missile  crisis,  that  Cuba  will  not  hesitate  to 
use  nuclear  missiles  if  and  when  It  suits 
Havana's  purpose.  In  promoting  Communist 
subversion  and  revolution  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Russia  and  Cuba  have  presented 
the  image  of  Cuba  as  a  mightily  armed  ad- 
vance base  of  Red  militancy  ready  to  launch 
unlimited  warfare  in  any  direction  any  time 
'Moscow  gives  the  go-ahead. 

For  this  reason,  the  Kremlin  declaration 
to  the  Mexicans  takes  on  a  particularly  seri- 
ous dimension  in  this  summer  of  1968  as  one 
reads  the  closed-door  testimony  now  being 
released  by  the  U.S.  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Defense. 

The  highlight  of  subc^hnmlttee  hearings 
was  the  disclosure  by  the  top  officials  and  offi- 
cers of  the  U.S.  Navy  that  fast-moving  (35 
to  40  knots)  and  highly  maneuverable  (com- 
parable to  torpedo  boats )  cruise  missile  ships 
engineered  by  the  Soviet  Union  have  been 
turned  over  to  Castro  and  now  hover  threat- 
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eningly  off  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coasts  of 
Florida. 

Naval  specialists  and  Congressional  experts 
testified  that  perhaps  as  many  as  15  of  these 
ve.ssels  of  the  KOMAR  and  OSA  class  are 
patrolling  In  easy  range  of  both  our  own 
naval  imits  and  shore  Installations  around 
Florida. 

It  was  just  a  crviise  missile  ship  whicli 
fired  the  ileadly  STYX  missile  which  sank 
the  Israeli  destroyer  Ellat  not  long  alter  the 
uncertain  truce  begun  following  List  June's 
Israeli  'blitzkrieg"  against  her  Arab  neigh- 
bors. 

Since  the  sinking  of  t'le  KMat,  Brlti.sh  and 
Amerlcin  naval  auihoritlties  have  :  tiggested 
v'lth  iiicrp:»?=ing  urgency  that  tlic  Russian  de- 
velopment of  cruise  missile  slilp.s  leavps  West- 
ern fleets  units  vulnerable  to  devastating 
attack,  particularly  where  air  cover  is  not 
immediately  available. 

Subcommittee  questioning  brought  out 
testimony  that  the  US.  presently  has  no 
sure  defense  againr.t  the  surfiice-to-surface 
15-mile  range  cruise  missiles  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  the  under  9-mile  range 
American  "Sea  Sparrow"  missile  now  in- 
stalled on  carriers  in  the  western  Pnclfic.  Nor 
does  the  U.S.  yet  have  cruise  missile  ships  of 
its  own  to  compare  with  the  Communist 
KOMAR  and  OSA  class  craft. 

Both  the  OSA  (160  tons)  and  KOMAR 
(76  tons)  are  able  to  operate  in  relatively 
shallow  coastal  waters.  The  OSA  class  carry 
four  large  hood-type  missile  launchers — two 
abreast— and  the  KOMAR  class  carry  two 
launchers. 

All  of  the  expert  witnesses  interviewed  by 
the  House  subcommittee.  Including  Navy 
Secretary  Paul  Ignatius,  reluctantly  testified 
tha-t  the  United  States  has  a  serious  problem 
in  coping  with  Cuba's  new  Naval  threat. 
Thus,  It  was  hardly  reassuring  to  note  the 
final  testimony  of  former  Defense  Secretary 
Robert  McNamara.  He  told  the  subcommit- 
tee: "I  believe  our  current  ability  to  meet 
the  cruise  missile  threat,  when  considered 
In  its  full  context  is  adequate  ...  I  v;ould 
like  to  emphasize  that  by  far  the  largest  por- 
tion of  potentially  hostile  cruise  missile 
launchers  are  mounted  in  coast  defense  sites 
or  on  short-range  patrol  boats,  which  do  not 
represent  a  hazard  to  our  forces  iinless  we 
choose  to  close  with  them."  (Editor's  Italics) 
In  other  words,  the  United  States  Navy  Is 
safe  as  long  as  Cuba  does  not  "choose  to 
close"  with  us  and  we  do  not  challenge 
Cuba.  And  how  safe  is  any  of  our  coastline 
on  the  Atlantic  or  the  Gulf  if  Castro  and 
his  Russian  advisors  ever  decide  to  arm  those 
cruise  missiles  with   nuclear  warheads? 

The  answer  the  Mexicans  received  from  the 
Kremlin  also  points  up  the  persistent  reports 
that  Cuba  still  retains  a  number  of  bases 
where  missile  launching  facilities  remain  in- 
tact. Refugee  sources  in  recent  months  report 
with  renewed  concern  that  missile  weaponry 
never  fully  and  convincingly  accounted  for 
in  '62  remains  on  the  firing  line  In  caves  and 
camouflaged  military  complexes. 

The  testimony  of  Cuban  architect  Lorenzo 
Medrano  is  particularly  noteworthy.  He  was 
put  in  charge— in  November,  1962 — of  con- 
cealing and  camouflaging  through  sophisti- 
cated landscaping  the  nuclear  bases  at  San 
Julian  188  miles  west  of  Havana,  and  Palo 
Alto.  330  miles  southeast  of  the  Cuban  capi- 
tal. Medrano  says  the  missile  equipment  was 
carefully  housed  underground  at  the  very 
time  the  Russians  were  supposedly  carrying  it 
back  to  the  Soviet  Union  aboard  their 
freighters  after  the  1962  showdown. 

Missiles  in  the  caves  of  San  Cristohal- 
.Soroa,  60  miles  west  of  Havana,  were  the 
focal  point  of  much  of  the  late  U.N.  Am- 
bassador Adlal  Stevenson's  ire  during  United 
Nations  debate  over  the  Cuban  missile  threat 
In  1962,  yet  eveii  the  Cuban  magazine  Bo- 
hemia says  dismantling  as  promised  by 
Khrushchev  was  never  completed  and  Castro 
merely  camouflaged  the  location. 
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other  sltM  frequently  alluded  to  by  th» 
refugees  arriving  from  Cuba  In  tbe  past  year 
are  San  Antonio  de  loa  Banos.  30  miles  south- 
west of  Havana:  Cayo  Prances.  310  miles  east 
of  Havana  along  the  north  coast  overlooking 
r.hA  .<«ekt  lanes  to  the  Bahamas:  Banes.  530 
miles  east  of  Havana:  Holguln.  130  miles 
northwest  of  the  U  S  Guantanamo  Naval 
Base:  Laguna  Blanca.  510  miles  east  of  Ha- 
vana: San  Rafael.  50  miles  west  of  Guan- 
tanamo. and  Sierra  Morena  on  the  north 
coast  and  PurUl  high  In  the  central  Cuban 
mountains,  both  some  300  miles  east  of 
Havana. 

Though  US.  offldala  generally  dispute  the 
accuracy  of  these  reports,  or  question  the 
size  and  range  of  missiles  which  may  be  bar- 
bored  in  them,  none  oan  forget  that  It  was 
the  word  of  Cuban  refugees,  long  ignored, 
that  Anally  led  to  the  uncovering  of  such 
missiles  six  years  ago. 

Only  now  we  are  learning  from  no  less  a 
source  than  the  V  3.  Navy.  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  Congress  that  Castro's  cruise 
missiles  which  are  a  serious  threat  without 
nuclear  warheads  and  which  may.  presum- 
ably, be  adjusted  to  carry  them,  are  operat- 
ing within  easy  range  of  Florida's  coast. 

In  addition.  It  has  been  long  Icnown  that 
a  powerful  Soviet  subntarlne  Deet  roams  at 
will  up  and  down  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the 
Unlt:*d  Stites,  often  .iccompanied  by  Cuban 
and  Russian  tlshing  trawlers  equipped  with 
electronic  spying  equipment  and  operating 
from  modern  sub-pen  bases  in  Marlel.  10 
miles  from  Havana  and  due  south  of  Key 
West.  Florida,  and  B.»nes.  mentioned  earlier. 

Because  of  the  mighty  buildup  of  Com- 
munist military  aircraft.  Cuba  has  been 
called  the  world's  largest  stationary  aircraft 
carrier 

Many  Americans  think  of  Communist 
Cuba  .vs  a  threat  90  miles  away.  Actually 
that  Is  an  outdated  concept  because  Cuba's 
Communism  is  now  a  threat  in  our  oiwn 
streets. 

Immediately  after  that  missile  crisis  of 
1962.  Flilel  Castro  stepped  up  his  penetra- 
tion of  :he  United  States  with  propaganda 
and  subversion.  From  three  complexes  of 
transmitters  each  with  an  output  of  100- 
150.000  watts,  Castro's  broadcasters  round- 
the-clock  deliver  the  Communist  message  of 
hate  for  America  and  the  blueprint  for  sub- 
version and  revolution.  Broadcasts  detail 
how  to  assemble  Molotov  cocktails,  how  to 
cut  high  tension  lines  that  can  cripple  a 
highly  advanced  Industrialized  society,  and 
how  to  play  on  the  already  strained  emotions 
of  minority  elements  In  tbe  U.S.  society. 

Castro's  official  newspaper  Granma  is  cir- 
culated In  both  English  and  Spanish  lan- 
guage editions  by  the  thousands  each  week 
to  every  U.S.  campus,  minority  pressure  group 
and  militant  activist  organization  whether 
dedicated  to  civil  rights,  the  use  of  drugs 
or  the  opposition  to  the  U.S.  effort  to  stop 
Communist  agression   In  Vietnam. 

When  Martliv'  Luther  King  was  assassi- 
nated, a  printing  firm  In  Communist  Czecho- 
slovakia went  to  work  on  a  rush  assignment. 
Within  one  week,  posters  marked  "printed 
In  Prague"  shipped  to  Havana  and  then  to 
the  Cuban  delegation  at  the  United  Nations 
for  distribution  throughout  the  United  States 
called  for  "Black  Power"  rebellion. 

In  recent  testimony  before  a  House  sub- 
committee of  the  .Appropriations  Committee. 
FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  summed  up 
the  Cuban  government's  effort  in  tbe  U.S. 
this  way. 

.  .  Cuban  intelligence  personnel  are  car- 
rying out  sophisticated  operations  In  the 
United  States  .  .  .  Experienced  operatives 
utilizing  Soviet  tactics  are  actively  engaged 
in  a  continuing  program  of  recruiting  Cuban 
agents  in  this  country.  The  methodical,  per- 
sistent and  highly  specialized  approach  being 
used  bears  the  Indelible  stamp  of  Soviet  cun- 
ning and  Is  geared  to  provide  Cuba's  intelli- 
gence service  with  a  large  pool  of  agents 
needed  to  fulfill  Its  Increasing  demands.  Tbe 
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stepp«d-up  Cuban  espionage  program  has 
been  able  to  draw  from  the  large  reservoir 
of  Cuban  refugees  who.  between  December, 
1966.  and  December.  1967.  have  entered  the 
United  States  at  the  rate  of  over  3.700  a 
month.  Although  the  vast  majority  of  refu- 
gees are  disillusioned  and  disgusted  with 
Cisiro's  Conununlsm.  the  Cuban  regime  has 
redoubled  Its  efforts  to  utilize  this  humani- 
tarian refugee  channel  as  a  means  of  infil- 
trating trained  agents  Into  this  country." 

Just  a  year  ago,  this  month,  when  Fidel 
Castro  was  about  to  celebrate  the  anniversary 
of  his  26th  of  July  movement  ;ind  the  Latin 
American  Solidarity  Organization  was  about 
to  have  a  major  meeting  to  plot  Hemisphere 
terrorism.  U.S.  "Black  Power"  advocate 
Stokely  Carmlchael  arrived  in  Havana  from 
Prague. 

Carmlchael  went  first  to  Santiago  de  Cuba 
to  visit  an  American  Negro  training  camp  at 
La  EstrPlla.  an  old  Spanish  battery  and  army 
camp  dating  back  to  the  days  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  He  met  with  the  trainees, 
some  300  of  them  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  to  find  out  what  they  were  learning 
about  the  tactics  of  guerrilla  warfare.  Two 
d.iys  later.  Carmlchael  visited  another  train- 
ing camp.  La  Campana.  located  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Central  Cuba  where  trainees  from  the 
English-speaking  countries  of  Africa  are 
tieiiig  taught  to  speak  like  American  Negroes 
and  .ire  learning  the  geography,  history  and 
customs  of  tbe  Negro  in  America  so  they 
muv  pass  for  Americans.  Tliese  Africans  are 
already  accredited  Communist  guerrilla 
tighter^.  Carmlchael  then  made  his  appear- 
ance in  Havana  at  the  LASO  meeting,  was 
interviewed  and  called  for  revolution  In  the 
U.S. 

Here  In  the  United  States,  a  Castro  organi- 
zation known  as  "Cuban  Power"  operates 
from  New  York  to  Miami,  setting  off  dyna- 
mite charges  in  front  of  private  homes:  toss- 
ing tear  gas  into  Cuban  exile  parties,  dances, 
rallies,  night  clubs  and  restaurants:  tele- 
phoning late  night  threats  to  individual 
exiles:  and  extending  their  terror  beyond  the 
fringe  of  anti-Communist,  antl-Castro.  exiles 
from  Cuba  Into  the  centers  of  Negro  and 
Puerto  Rlcan  communities  where  they  can 
team  up  with  like-minded  revolutionists 
dedicated  to  destroying  America. 

One  example  of  how  Castro's  underground 
In  the  U.S.  works  today  was  provided  on 
May  7  of  this  year  In  Miami.  Columnist  Diego 
Gonzalez  of  New  York's  Influential  Spanish- 
language  newspaper  £1  Tiempo  has  been 
a  tough  critic  of  Castro  and  Cuban  Commu- 
nists and  an  even  tougher  critic  of  "Cuban 
Power. "  As  he  and  his  wife  stepped  out  of 
Miami's  airport  to  taxi  Into  the  city  for  a 
brief  vacation,  they  were  followed  In  a  mid- 
night chase  through  virtually  empty  streets. 
When  the  Gonzalez  cab  reached  8th  Street 
and  17th  Avenue,  Southwest,  the  pursuers 
cut  off  further  progress,  forcing  It  to  the 
curb.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gonzalez  Jumped  out  and 
ran  toward  a  nearby  restaurant  but  never 
quite  nvade  It.  Some  ten  people  Intercepted 
them,  stabbed  and  black-jacked  Gonzalez 
then  vanished  as  bystanders  Intervened. 
Fortunately,  Mr.  Gonzalez  survived  this  at- 
tack. 

The  core  of  the  Castro  subversives  In  the 
United  States  is  the  antl-Batlsta  apparatus 
established  here  between  1953  and  1959. 
When  Castro  came  to  fwwer,  his  first  trip 
was  to  the  U.S.  and  Canada  where  he  re- 
organized this  antl-Batlsta  group  and 
weeded  out  those  dedicated  members  who 
were  also  antl-Communlst. 

Initially.  Havana's  underground  In  Amer- 
ica was  based  In  Chicago  and  Detroit  and 
used  Windsor,  Ontario,  and  other  Canadian 
border  points  as  contact  centers  for  the 
transmlsalon  of  money  and  Intelligence  In- 
formation. 

Now  the  "Cuban  Power"  network  Is  set  up 
m  New  York,  Miami,  Baltimore,  Wachlngton, 
New  Orleans  and  Tampa  as  well. 
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Its  directives  generally  come  through  tbe 
Cuban  U.N.  delegation  headquarters  thoiii;h 
in  Washington,  some  messages  are  funneled 
to  Castro's  operatives  from  the  Cuban  dele- 
gation that  participates  In  meetings  of  the 
U.N.  World  Health  OrganlzaUon. 

In  this  summer  of  1968 — 

While  tbe  United  States  ties  the  hands  of 
those  Cuban  exiles  willing  to  die  to  restore 
freedom   to   their   homeland — 

While  elements  In  our  State  Department 
Increasingly  talk  of  re-establishing  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Havana,  and — 

While  sympathizers  like  Cleveland  Indus- 
trialist Cyrus  Eaton  campaign  for  "bulldliig 
bridges"  and  resuming  trade  between  the 
U.S.  and  Castro — 

Castro  Is  reaching  into  the  heart  of 
America,  training  guerrilla  fighters  for  the 
war  In  our  streets,  stimulating  unrest  and 
popularizing  violence  from  ghettos  to  cam- 
puses, and  posing  a  new  and  Increasingly 
serious  naval  and  missile  threat  to  our  na- 
tional security. 


BROTHERHOOD       THROUGH       CO- 
OPERATION    AND     SERVICE 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

or  Nrw  yoRK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  8.  1968 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  Dr.  Mauro  Baradi.  the  distin- 
guished Philippine  statesman  and  diplo- 
mat, delivered  an  address  before  the 
Philippine-New  York  Jaycees  in  New- 
York  City.  Ambassador  Baradi  has  been 
tireless  in  his  outstanding  efforts  to  pro- 
mote better  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines, and  in  his  speech  he  recounted  the 
many  fine  activities  and  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Philippine-New  York 
Jaycees  and  the  important  role  played 
by  this  organization  in  fostering  greater 
Philippine-American  understanding  and 
in  the  community  in  general. 

I  believe  our  colleagues  will  be  inter- 
ested in  reading  Dr.  Baradi's  address  and 
I  am  pleased  to  insert  it  herewith  for 
inclusion  in  the  Record  : 
Brotherhood    Through     CooPERA'noN     a.vd 

Service 
(Address  before  the  Phlllpplne-New  York 
Jaycees.  New  York  City,  by  Dr.  Mauro 
Baradi.  former  Ambassador  of  the  Philip- 
pines to  Nigeria.  Cameroon.  Ohana.  Liberia 
and  Sierra  Leone,  Philippine  Chief  i>f 
Mission  to  Africa.  South  of  the  Sahara. 
June  30,  1968) 

It  Is  a  privilege  to  participate  In  a  pro- 
gram sponsored  by  the  Philippine- New  Ycrk 
Jaycees.  We  who  have  gathered  here  together, 
consider  this  occasion  significant  because  "f 
Its  three-fold  purpose:  first,  to  conunemorate 
the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  Phlllpplne-New 
York  Jaycees  as  a  Jaycee  chapter:  second,  to 
witness  the  giving  of  awards  for  distinguished 
services  rendered;  and  third,  to  greet  the 
newly  elected  officers  of  the  Phlllpplne-New 
York  Jaycees  for  1968-1969.  In  point  of  time. 
ihese  events  are  all-lncluslve:  they  allude  'o 
the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future. 

There  Is  a  Philippine  proverb  which  states: 
"He  who  does  not  realize  whence  he  came. 
win  find  difficulties  In  achieving  his  aim. 
It  Is  therefore,  fitting  that  we  remind  our- 
selves of  days  gone  by. 

It  was  on  June  12,  1898  that  the  first 
Philippine  Republic  was  proclaimed  at  Kawit. 
Cavlte  province.  Philippines.  This  date  is  a 
national  holiday  known  as  Philippine  Inde- 
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pedence  Day.  June  19  Is  a  special  public 
holiday  in  observance  of  the  birthday  of  Dr. 
Jose  Rizal.  the  national  hero  of  the  PlUplnoe; 
he  was  born  in  1861.  The  month  of  June.  too. 
means  work  because  It  Is  the  rice  planting 
sen-son  in  the  Philippines. 

In  1915.  the  Jaycee  movement  begun  when 
Henry  Glessenbier,  Jr,  formed  the  Young 
Men's  Progressive  Civic  Association  In  St. 
Louis.  Missouri.  The  Idea  behind  the  move- 
ment Is  that  of  "utilizing  the  young  man- 
power of  the  community  for  public  service, 
with  a  firm  conviction  that  youth  Is  not  a 
handicap  for  participating  In  municipal. 
state  and  national  affairs."  The  movement 
spread  far  and  wide.  In  1944.  the  Junior 
Chamber  International  was  established;  more 
than  77  nations  are  affiliated  with  it.  So 
steady  has  been  the  growth  of  the  movement 
that  by  1965.  In  the  United  States  alone, 
the  Jaycees  have  Increased  their  chapters 
to  5.741  and  their  membership  to  230.583. 

It  Is  recorded  that  in  June.  1920.  the 
L'lated  States  Jaycees  held  their  first  con- 
vention In  Milwaukee.  ■Wisconsin.  It  was  this 
convention  that  Inspired  BUI  Brownfield, 
then  a  neophyte  Jaycee,  to  pen  the  Jaycee 
Creed  which  was  officially  adopted  by  the 
United  States  Jaycees  in  1947;  the  line 
wiiich  affirms  the  Jaycees'  beUef  in  God 
w.is  added  in  1951.  In  brief,  the  Creed  em- 
pii.islzes  the  following:  1.  faith  in  God;  2. 
tie  brotherhood  of  man;  3.  economic  Jus- 
tue;  4.  government  of  laws;  5.  human  per- 
sonality as  the  earthiB  great  treasure;  ;ind 
6.  service  to  humanity  as  the  best  work  nf 
life. 

It  is  likewise  during  June — five  years  ago — 
when  the  Philippine-New  York  Jaycee  chap- 
ter was  formed  by  young  men  between  21  to 
;ij  years  of  age.  The  chapter  alms  to  promote 
community  welfare,  encourage  international 
understanding  and  goodwill,  und  Improve 
the  Individual's  usefulness  as  a  citizen. 

We  appreciate  the  fact  that  tonight,  the 
J.ivcees  expressed  In  tangible  terms  the 
\aiue  of  service.  Prom  the  recipients  of  the 
awards,  we  may  learn  important  lessons: 
that  it  is  selflessness,  not  selfishness  that 
counts;  that  what  Is  noteworthy  is  the  ap- 
plication of  the  golden  rule,  not  the  rule  of 
gold.  I 

We  are  living  In  an  age  of  progress;  others 
;.'.  er.  of  decay.  This  Is  a  wonderful  genera- 
tion;   pessimists   Insist,   degeneration.   True, 
we  have  people  and  their  kind  who  have  a 
bent   for   lawlessness    and   destruction;    but 
throughout    the    world,    we    find    a    much 
creater  number  who  are  utilizing  their  ef- 
forts to  help  spread  the  cement  of  brother- 
hood and  mutual  understanding  among  men 
:  nd   who  are  dedicating   themselves   to   the 
lause  of  peace  and  security  among  nations. 
It  is  reassuring  to  feel  that  the  Philippine- 
New  York  Jaycees  are  law-abiding  and  be- 
long to  the  group  of  builders,  not  wreckers. 
There  is  general  agreement  to  the  proposl- 
iion  that  a  man  that  Is  young  In  years  may 
be  old  m  hours,  if  he  has  lost  po  time.  Sages 
I)olnt  out  that  the  youths  are  the  hopes  of 
the    fatherland,    the    trustees    of    Posterity. 
What    sounder    advice    can    we    share    with 
young  people  than  that  found  in  the  Holy 
Writ,  namely:   "Remember  now  thy  Creator 
in    the   days   of    thy    youth,    while    the   evil 
cays   come   not.    nor    the    years   draw   nigh, 
when  thou  shalt  say,  I  have  no  pleasure  in 
them!" 
During  the  two  World  Wars,  Jaycees  who 
tayed  at  home,  kept  the  home  fires  burning, 
each  one  doing  his  best  In  any  given  imder- 
taklng;    those   who  were   In   the   battlefield, 
fought    bravely    and    sacrificed    much,    not 
counting  the  cost.  In  peace  as  in  war,  these 
\oung  people  have  proven  their  mettle.  And 
they  have  self-confidence  because  they  are 
equipped    with    rust-proof    tools — a    noble 
creed,  the  basic  ten.  and  the  conrtctlon  that 
the  word  "impossible"  has  no  place  in  their 
vocabulary.  Instances  in  this  direction  are 


numerous:    to   mention    but    a    few   wovild 
suffice. 

At  the  Fifth  World  Congress  of  the  Jaycees 
held  in  Manila  in  March.  1950,  a  yoimg 
Filipino,  Ramon  del  Rosarlo  was  elected  to 
the  Junior  Chamber's  highest  office,  that  of 
the  Presidency.  In  November,  last  year,  at  the 
Twenty-Second  JCI  World  Congress  in 
Toronto,  the  Manila  Jaycees  were  awarded 
The  Minneapolis  Outstanding  Chamber  of 
the  World  Award — for  the  second  year  In  a 
row  and  for  the  third  time  in  the  past  five 
years:  and  these,  for  responsible  leadership 
and  for  fruitful  community  service. 

Here  in  New  York,  the  activities  of  the 
PhUipplne-New  York  Jaycees  are  no  less  im- 
pressive. Each  member,  in  his  own  way,  has 
enhanced  the  image  of  the  Filipino  Commu- 
nity in  the  City.  They  have  consistently 
helped  socially  and  culturally.  Last  year,  the 
chapter  successfully  presented  Pacifica  1967 
fashion  show  and  ball  for  the  benefit  of  the 
First  Asian  Eye  Institute;  this  year  in  co- 
operation with  the  Phihpplne  Consulate  Gen- 
eral, the  Jaycees  again  presented  a  similar 
fashion  and  ball,  and  were  also  successful. 
At  the  Philippine  Independence  Ball  held  at 
the  Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel  on  June  10.  1968, 
the  Phlllpplne-New  York  Jaycees"  official 
candidate.  Mi£S  Mlnena  V.  Peiiaflel  won 
handily  over  several  contestants,  and  she  was 
crowned  as  Miss  Phllipprtnes  of  New  York. 

With  the  past  as  a  criterion,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  Jaycees  would  show  continuing  in- 
terest in  the  common  good  and  declare  their 
deep  involvement  as  it  were,  in  local,  State, 
national,  and  international  affairs.  Among 
the  various  projects  of  the  Jaycess  is  the 
yearly  selection  of  "America's  Ten  Outstand- 
ing ■young  Men."  This  alone.  Is  inspiration 
and  inducement  enough  for  youths  to  think 
creatively,  speak  convincingly,  and  act  effici- 
ently. Of  course,  from  speeches  and  state- 
ments of  the  Jaycees  themselves,  we  find  evi- 
dences of  their  determination  to  grasp  to 
good  advantage,  today's  opportunities  by 
unifying  their  direction  and  becoming  at- 
tuned to  the  times  in  which  we  all  live. 

And  what  of  the  future'?  As  to  membership, 
a  Jaycee  visualizes  a  million  strong  in  the 
United  States.  This  is  feasible  when  the  key 
to  growth  In  the  midst  of  vast  metropolitan 
areas  is  found,  and  when  state  organizations 
are  strongly  developed. 

An  impatient  Jaycee  asks:  "What  are  these 
chapters  i Jaycees)  doing  to  bring  about 
solutions  to  urban  renewal,  riot  control, 
mental  health,  crime  prevention,  law  enforce- 
ment, and  numerous  other  problems?"  Here 
is  a  solution  suggested:  Strong  local  organiza- 
tions to  accomplish  Jaycee  goals  not  geared 
for  one  year  but  may  take  five  or  six  years. 

Another  Jaycee  dreams  impossible  dreams 
and  yet.  he  adds,  they  are  not  Impossible. 
He  is  certain  that  the  future  of  his  organiza- 
tion will  be  bright — a  glowing  report  in  man- 
kind's history. 

Because  of  the  international  scope  of  the 
Jaycees  as  an  organization.  It  Is  beneficial 
for  the  members  to  make  frequent  contacts 
and  strengthen  friendly  ties  with  young  peo- 
ple in  ether  lands.  Modern  devices  are  so 
designed  making  it  possible  for  a  person  to 
keep  himself  promptly  Informed  of  condi- 
tions obtained  In  any  part  of  the  world. 

A  subject  too  often  discussed  by  Filipino 
and  American  leaders,  relate  to  the  future 
economic  relations  between  the  Philippines 
and  the  United  States.  Until  July  3.  1974,  the 
two  countries  have  preferential  trade  rela- 
tions on  a  reciprocal  basis;  after  that  date, 
according  to  the  Laurel -Langley  Agreement, 
each  country  would  be  Imposing  lOO^c  tariff 
duties  and  taxes  on  the  exports  of  the  other. 
Meanwhile,  exploratory  talks  have  began 
m  an  atmosphere  of  amity  and  under- 
standing. 

The  Jaycees  are  concerned  with  every  con- 
ceivable type  of  project  designed  to  be  of 
service  to  conmiunlty,  state  and  nation.  What 
affects  their  native  land  touches  their  in- 
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dividual  lives.  They  have  a  stake  on  things 
economic.  Here  is  yet  another  avenue  for  Jay- 
cees to  help  constructively  in  the  solution  of 
this  phase  of  Philippine  American  relations. 
And  as  to  events  yet  to  come,  the  Jaycees 
possess  an  instrumentality  by  which  such 
events  are  disseminated  and  Interpreted, 
namely,  the  monthly  magazine:  "Future". 

Frequently  we  see  young  people  in  a 
hurry;  we  read  about  them  keeping  bad  com- 
pany. They  lead  hurly-burly  lives  and  are 
apt  to  go  astray.  Some  aspire  to  reach  the  top 
without  taking  the  required  steps;  others 
desire  riches  but  care  not  how  to  acquire 
them  honestly;  still  others  want  power  sans 
integrity.  A  famous  statesman  might  have 
these  in  mind  when  he  remarked  that  youth 
is  a  blunder. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  Is  the  view  that 
almost  everything  that  is  great  has  been 
done  by  youth.  The  Jaycees  who  are  sup- 
posed to  have  a  sense  of  purpose,  value,  and 
direction  can  reaffirm  such  view  not  by  mere 
platitudes  but  through  good  works. 

The  Jaycees  are  not  likely  to  shirk  their 
responsibilities  as  neighbors  in  the  commu- 
nity and  as  citizens  of  their  country.  For 
them  there  are  still  manifold  problems  to 
solve,  heavy  tasks  to  perform,  and  great 
challenges  to  meet.  In  these  circumstances, 
are  they  ready  and  willing  to  assume  addi- 
tional burdens,  encounter  risks,  and  suffer 
the  consequences'?  The  Jaycees  have  the 
lioor. 

It  is  now  almost  fifty  years  since  the  Jay- 
cees as  an  organization  came  into  being. 
This  period  has  come  and  gone  but  not  for- 
gotten. To  the  Jaycees.  the  lime  was  wisely 
invested,  well  spent— in  blue-printing  plans, 
carrying  out  programs,  finishing  projects, 
reaching  goals  and  setting  out  new  ones. 

By  adhering  to  the  ideas  and  ideals  lor 
which  the  Jaycees  stand,  our  young  people 
can  contribute  erfectively  toward  the  uplift 
of  their  fellow  men.  And  because  the  Jay- 
cees believe,  first  of  all.  that  "faith  in  God 
gives  meaning  and  purpose  to  human  life." 
they  are  bound  to  achieve  and  .succeed. 

To  the  Javcees.  in  this  their  .solemn  hour 
of  rededlcatlon.  I  join  their  countless  friends 
at  home  and  abroad  in  telling  them  how 
grateful  we  are  for  their  helpfulness.  To 
them,  we  express  our  genuine  sentiment  em- 
bodied in  one  short  sentence:  "Thank  God — 
for  the  Jaycees.'' 


HAWAII    AGAIN   LEADS    NATION   IN 
PERSONAL  INCOME  GAINS 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  8.  1968 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
colleagues  will  be  interested  to  know  that 
the  economy  of  my  beautiful  State  con- 
tinues to  show  a  steady,  healthy  growth. 
Evidence  of  this  growth  was  recently  re- 
ported by  Business  Week  in  its  monthly 
survey  which  showed  that  Hawaii  led 
the  Nation  in  personal  income  gains  for 
the  first  quarter  of  1968. 

According  to  the  survey,  the  Island 
State's  first  quarter  personal  income 
showed  a  gain  of  14.2  percent  over  the 
figure  for  the  same  period  in  1967. 

For  the  month  of  March,  Hawaii's  per- 
sonal income  was  $221  million,  which  was 
15.1  percent  more  than  the  $192  million 
earned  in  Maich  1967.  The  national  aver- 
age for  that  period  was  a  gain  of  8.7 
percent. 

I  enclose  for  the  Record  a  brief  news 
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item  from  the  June  18,  1968  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin  which  will  give  some  addi- 
tional information  concerning  national 
gains  in  personal  income : 
Hawaii    Leads    in    PcasONAL    Income    Gains 

Hawaii  led  all  other  states  for  the  Increase 
In  personal  income  for  the  first  quarter  of 
the  year  as  well  as  for  the  month  of  March, 
according  to  Business  Week's  monthly 
survey. 

The  Island  state's  personal  Income  for 
March  amounted  to  *221  million,  which  was 
15.1  per  cent  more  than  tl93  million  earned 
In  M.iTch.  1967. 

Th-s  was  slightly  ahead  of  the  13  per  cent 
gain  made  by  Michla:an.  The  nationwide  aver- 
age was  a  gain  of  8.7  per  cent. 

For  tne  qu.irter.  Hawaii .;  total  was  $639 
million,  up  14  2  per  cent.  Alaska  was  in  sec- 
ond place  with  a  13.2  per  cent  gain  for  the 
quarter  Average  gain  fur  the  nation  as  a 
whole  wns  7  8  per  cent. 


PROF.  RICHAPD  GARDNER  COM- 
MENTS ON  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
ECONOMIC  POLICY  OP  EUROPE 
AND   THE   L'NITED   STATES 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUiiE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  25.  1968 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  former  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Rich- 
ard N.  Gardner,  who  now  serves  as  pro- 
fessor of  law  and  International  organi- 
zation at  Columbia,  recentiy  delivered  an 
excellent  speech  to  a  business  group  In 
Milan,  Italy,  on  the  international  eco- 
nomic policy  of  Europe  and  tiie  United 
States.  I  commend  his  remarks  to  my 
colleagues: 
The  Inteknationai.  Economic  Policy  of 

EriOPE    AND    THE    UNITED    STATES 

(By  Prof.  Richard  N  Gardner) 

In  the  fall  of  1960.  In  the  midst  of  the 
election  campaign,  John  P.  Kennedy  ap- 
pointed several  groups  of  private  citizens  to 
help  him  prepare  for  the  responsibilities  he 
would  face  In  the  event  that  he  were  elected 
President.  One  of  the  ver\-  first  of  those 
groups  was  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy. 

Most  of  the  members  of  this  group,  myself 
Included,  urged  some  major  steps  forward  in 
international  economic  cooperation:  a  large- 
scale  reduction  of  trade  barriers,  expanded 
aid  to  developing  countries  through  inter- 
national agencies,  and  the  creation  of  new 
forma  of  International  liquidity  to  supple- 
ment the  dollar  and  gold.  We  were  not  at  all 
sure  that  these  Ideas  were  within  the  realm 
of  political  possibility. 

Tday.  some  eight  years  later.  Interna- 
tional negotiations  have  produred  the  Ken- 
netfv  Round,  a  substantial  expansion  in  the 
capital  of  multilateral  aid  as;encles.  and  the 
new  facility  for  Special  Drawing  Rights  In 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  These  solid 
accomplishments  In  a  difficult  period  of  In- 
tern.ttional  relations,  show  what  can  be  done 
by  creative  statesmanship  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic.  They  also  reflect  a  particularly 
fruitful  cooperation  between  Italy  and  the 
United  States. 

Now  we  are  on  the  eve  of  another  American 
Presidential  election  Once  again,  study 
groups  will  be  .idvislng  candidates  on  the 
future  direction  of  US.  foreltrn  economic 
policy  It  Is  impossible  to  predict  what  the 
outcome  of  the  election  will  be.  but  I  feel 
reasonably  sure  that  the  next  President, 
whoever  he  is,  will  not  try  to  reverse  the 
foreign  economic  policy  of  recent  years.  The 
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Kennedy  Round  agreement,  multilateral  aid. 
and  the  SDR  facility  are  not  going  to  be  re- 
pudiated by  the  next  occupant  of  the  White 
House  whether  he  is  a  Republican  or  a  Demo- 
crat. 

What  Is  harder  to  predict  Is  whether  the 
next  Administration  will  be  content  mainly 
to  rest  with  past  accomplishments  or  whether 
it  will  move  forward  with  further  adjust- 
ments in  American  policy  to  meet  the  emerg- 
ing challenges  in  the  world  economy.  It  Is 
equally  difficult  to  predict  whether,  in  the 
event  that  the  Administration  wishes  lo 
move  forward,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  will  permit  it  to  do  so. 

How  these  que&tlon.s  will  be  answered  I  do 
net  know  but  I  do  believe  the  key  to  the 
answer  lies  very  largely  in  the  hands  of  the 
countries  of  Western  Europe.  This  statement 
may  surprise  you.  Years  ago.  major  develop- 
ments in  US.  foreign  economic  policy  (for 
example,  the  trade  agreements  program  of 
1934.  the  Marshall  Plans  were  shaped  by  our 
domestic  politics  and  by  an  essentially  uni- 
lateral American  determination  of  what  had 
to  be  done  to  promote  a  healthy  world  econ- 
omy. In  the  years  ahead,  they  will  be  in- 
fluenced more  and  more  by  the  policies  of 
other  nations,  particularly  those  of  Western 
Europe. 

The  Viet  Nam  war,  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments problem  and  the  growth  In  European 
economic  strength  relative  to  that  of  the 
United  States  arc  compelling  American  lead- 
ership to  emphasize  burdcn-sharlng.  not  only 
with  respect  to  the  cost  of  carrying  out  par- 
ticular policies  but  with  respect  to  shaping 
those  policies  In  the  firft  place. 

As  an  American  spending  a  year  In  Europe 
I  am  Impressed  by  the  extent  of  European 
preoccupation  with  American  politics.  Manv 
Europeans  tell  me  they  And  our  politics  morb 
interesting  than  their  own — and  some  even 
complain  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  vote 
In  our  elections!  Given  the  Influence  United 
States  policy  has  on  the  destinies  of  Europe, 
this  may  not  be  entirely  unreasonable,  but 
the  lines  of  influence  do  not  run  only  one 
way  It  would  be  unfortunate  if  the  citizens 
of  Europe.  In  their  fascination  with  US.  poli- 
tics, were  to  Ignore  their  potentiality  for 
influencing  American  policy  through  con- 
struct4ve  actions  by  their  own  governments. 
This  Is  why.  despite  your  Invitation  to  talk 
on  'United  States  Foreign  Economic  Policy." 
I  have  entitled  this  statement  'The  Inter- 
national Economic  Policy  of  Europe  and  the 
United  States."  Any  steps  forward  that  may 
be  taken  In  meeting  the  challenges  of  an 
evolving  world  economy  will  be  taken  to- 
gether— or  not  at  all.  In  these  remarks  I 
should  like  to  suggest  what  I  think  these 
challenges  tire,  and  how  we  can  cooperate  In 
meeting  them.  In  the  flelds  of  trade,  aid,  and 
finance.  Since  the  canvas  is  so  broad,  my 
brush  strokes  must  be  broad  as  well,  but  per- 
haps we  can  use  the  question  period  to  fill 
m  the  details. 

1.    TRADE 

The  countries  of  the  Atlantic  Community 
(I  Intend  this  shorthand  phrase  to  Include 
Japan)  have  recently  completed  the  most 
substantial  negotiation  In  history  aimed  at 
the  reduction  of  trade  barriers — the  Ken- 
nedy Round  When  this  agreement  Is  carried 
out.  industrial  tariffs  in  the  Atlantic  nations 
will  be  reduced  to  an  average  of  about  9'".  . 
(The  United  States  will  have  brought  Its 
avernge  tsrlff  level  down  to  this  figure  from 
60':  In  1934).  Moreover  the  members  of  the 
Common  Market  are  scheduled  to  complete 
the  removal  of  Internal  tariffs  bv  the  first  of 
July. 

These  are  great  achievements.  TTiey  have 
served  and  will  continue  to  serve  the  na- 
tional Interest  of  all  countries  They  have 
brought  about  a  more  efficient  allocation  of 
resources,  stimulated  competition,  and  made 
It  p:>s6lble  to  enjoy  economies  of  large-scale 
production   that  are  not  available  In  small 
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national  markets.  The  liberalization  of  trade 
has  undoubtedly  played  a  major  part  in  the 
unprecedent  increases  In  material  Income 
and  consumer  welfare  enjoyed  by  the  At- 
lantic nations  In  recent  years. 

The  question  now  before  the  Atlantic  :.a- 
tlons  Is  whether  to  rest  on  these  accompliMi- 
ments.  whether  to  move  forward  to  substau- 
tially  free  trade,  or  whether  to  .slip  back- 
ward  into  bad  old  habits  of  trade  restrlctinn 
As  might  be  expected,  the  vested  Interei^ts 
that  feel  threatened  by  the  accomplish- 
ments of  recent  years  ara  now  exircineiy 
active  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Propo.^  ,1s 
are  pending  before  the  U.S.  Congress  tliat 
would  Impcse  quotas  or  other  trade  restric- 
tions on  the  Imports  of  over  twenty  in- 
dustries. These  measures  would  cover  ab,.!it 
7  billion  dollars  of  U.S.  Imports— close  to 
half  of  all  U.S.  Imports  still  subject  to  duty 
la  Eur-,pe.  there  are  those  who  oppose  tlie 
completion  of  the  Common  Market  and  Ken- 
nedy Round  and  who  seek  restraints  on  r  - 
investment. 

The  Interests  seeking  protection  usualh  n 
so  in  the  name  of  some  larger  social  Interest 
The  .American  shoe  manufacturer  who  woiiUi 
limit  the  Importation  of  Italian  shoes  m.-.y 
claim  to  be  protecting  American  work.rs 
against  'cheap  foreign  labor."  Tlie  Italian 
interests  who  oppose  the  establishment  c 
supermarkets  financed  partly  with  American 
capital  may  claim  to  be  protecting  Itulv 
against  "American  economic  ImperialLsm. ' 
But  the  American  and  Italian  ladles  who  ha\e 
to  pay  more  for  their  shoes  and  groceries  arc 
not  likely  to  appreciate  this  form  of  'pro- 
tectlon"! 

The  reduction  and  absurdum  of  such  pro- 
tectionist claims  was  effectively  satlrlzsd  ,i 
century  ago  in  tlie  following  petition  drafted 
by  the  Frenchman  Frederic  Bastlat: 
'To  the  Chamber  of  Deputies: 

"We  are  subjected  to  the  Intolernble  com- 
petition of  a  foreign  rival,  who  enjoys  .<^'.ich 
superior  facilities  for  the  production  of  light 
that  he  can  inundate  our  natlon.-'l  m.irket 
at  reduced  price.  This  rival  Is  no  other  th.in 
the  sun.  Our  petition  is  to  p.iss  a  law  .shut- 
ting up  all  windows,  openings  and  fissures 
through  which  the  light  of  the  sun  is  used 
to  psnetrate  our  dwellings,  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  profitable  produce  we  have  been  cu- 
ablid  to  bestow  on  the  country. 

"(Signed)  Candlestick  Makep.s. 

The  most  urgent  task  of  the  Atlantic  n:.- 
tions  is  to  secure  the  accompli.^hmentf  'f 
tue  Kennedy  Round  and  Common  M:ir!:et 
ac.unst  the  "candlestick  makers"  of  todriv. 
P.csident  Johiibon  has  said  he  will  use  his 
Presidential  veto  against  the  restrictive  tr.-.cie 
bills  pending  in  Congress — and  I  believe  the 
next  President  will  do  the  same.  I  am  .ilso 
hopeful  that,  with  reasonable  coopernticn 
fronj  Europe  on  our  balance  of  payments 
problem,  the  Administration  will  refra;n 
from  proposing  an  import  surcharge.  I  hope 
the  European  nations  will  also  resist  prT- 
sures.  possibly  aggravated  by  recent  events 
In  France,  to  deviate  from  the  path  of  trade 
liberalization. 

Assuming  we  can  hold  the  line  against  re- 
strictions on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  wh:i: 
then?  We  will  probably  need  a  few  years  'o 
direst  the  consequences  of  the  Kennedy 
Round  cuts  and  plan  for  the  next  big  Initia- 
tive. We  can  use  this  time  to  attack  non- 
tariff  barriers  and  eliminate  very  low  "nuis- 
ance tariffs"  of  limited  economic  signifi- 
cance. 

After  this  period  of  consolidation.  I  hope 
the  United  St.ites  and  Europe  will  be  ready 
for  another  big  step  forward  In  the  early 
1970s.  This  step.  In  my  view,  should  be  a 
Free  Trade  Arrangement.  In  which  all  re- 
maining Industrial  tariffs  are  removed  in 
stages  over  a  period  of  10  to  20  years. 

A  comprehensive  FVee  Trade  Arrangement 
Including  the  members  of  the  Common 
Market  Is  much  to  be  preferred  over  .i  limit- 
ed Free  Trade  Area  that  would  perpetuate  or 
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deepen  existing  divisions  within  the  Atlantic 
Community. 

If  such  a  bold  step  Is  to  be  taken  In  the 
industrial  field,  it  will  have  to  be  accom- 
panied by  an  equally  bold  step  In  agricul- 
tural trade.  Despite  the  difficulties  encoun- 
tered in  the  Kennedy  Round,  we  should  seek 
to  negotiate  in  the  1970s  international  agree- 
ments that  would  harmonize  the  level  of 
support  given  to  farmers  in  our  various 
countries.  This  is  important,  because  the 
United  States  Is  unlikely  to  make  large  fu- 
ture tariff  cuts  on  industrial  goods  without 
.issurances  for  its  agricultural  exports.  The 
same  Is  true  for  other  countries. 

These  bold  steps  forward  on  industrial  and 
agricultural  trade  will  need  to  be  matched 
by  equally  bold  stepi  on  the  side  of  Invest- 
ment. Tlie  main  vehicle  for  reaching  foreign 
markets  is  no  longer  traditional  exports  but 
direct  Investments  in  foreign  based  produc- 
tion facilities.  As  trfide  barriers  decline  the 
regul.-ition  of  such  foreign  investment  be- 
comes a  central  issue  in  trade  expansion. 

In  the  1970's.  therefore,  the  Atlantic  na- 
tions should  envi.sage  new  arrangements  to 
.wsuro  that  so-called  "multinational  corpo- 
rations" serve  the  common  interest.  Such 
corporp.tlons  should  be  given  every  incentive 
to  become  multinational  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
name.  We  ought  to  be  working  toward  a  time 
when  the  big  American  enterprises  doing 
business  in  Europe,  for  example,  have  sub- 
stantial European  capital  and  personnel  in 
the  parent  company  as  well  as  in  the  Euro- 
pean subsidiary.  And  we  shall  need  to  con- 
sider new  forms  of  cooperative  Intergovern- 
mental regulation  of  business  practices,  per- 
haps Including  registration  and  supervision 
of  multinational  corporations  by  an  interna- 
ilonal  agency. 

Of  course,  the  trade  agenda  for  the  Atlantic 
nations  should  not  be  confined  to  trade 
among  these  nations  alone.  A  vast  increase  In 
economic  cooperation  should  be  possible  with 
Eastern  Europe  as  the  political  climate  im- 
proves and  economic  reforms  take  root.  This 
should  take  the  form  not  only  of  trade  but 
of  co-production  agreements  and  Industrial 
cooperation. 

The  recent  agreement  between  Plat  and 
the  Soviet  Government  was  a  big  step  in  the 
right  direction.  The  United  States  has  been 
slow  to  expand  trade  with  Eastern  Europe 
in  the  past,  but  I  believe  that,  within  the 
next  few  years,  action  by  Congress  and  the 
Executive  branch  will  make  It  possible  to  fol- 
low vour  good  example.  Certainly  we  ought 
to  permit  credits  to  East  European  coun- 
tries and  remove  tariff  discrimination  against 
them. 

Another  objection  of  the  Atlantic  nations 
should  be  a  policy  of  one-way  free  trade  In 
favor  of  the  less  developed  countries.  Tariff 
reductions  resulting  from  a  Free  Trade  Ar- 
rangement— or  some  less  ambitious  pro- 
gram— should  be  granted  to  the  developing 
countries  on  an  accelerated  timetable,  thus 
giving  them  temporary  tariff  preferences. 

No  less  Important,  the  Atlantic  nations 
should  commit  themselves  to  a  firm  time- 
table for  the  gradual  elimination  of  non- 
tariff  barriers — notably  quotas,  internal 
taxes,  variable  levies  and  subsidies — discotir- 
aglng  the  exports  of  primary  products  by  the 
developing  countries.  In  this  connection  it  is 
most  discouraging  tx)  see  the  tendency  of  the 
Common  Market  countries  to  support  high 
cost  domestic  sugar  production,  thus  follow- 
ing the  bad  example  already  set  by  the 
United  States. 

S.    AID 

All  mankind  has  a  vital  stake  In  the  suc- 
cessful development  of  the  less  developed 
countries.  It  Is  true  that  development  by  it- 
self cannot  guarantee  political  stability;  but 
It  Is  equally  true  that  there  can  be  no  sta- 
bility without  development. 

As  President  Kennedy  once  said:   "If  we 
cannot  help  the  many  who  ^re  poor,  we  can- 
not save  the  few  who  are  rich." 
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It  Is  time  to  face  the  disagreeable  fact  that 
the  International  war  on  poverty  Is  now  be- 
ing lost.  The  efforts  of  rich  and  poor  coun- 
tries alike  are  grossly  Inadequate  when  meas- 
ured against  our  common  objective — the 
achievements  of  living  standards  In  the  less 
developed  countries  compatible  with  mini- 
mum human  dignity.  To  turn  the  tide,  we 
need  new  forms  of  international  coopera- 
tion and  an  entirely  new  level  of  effort  on 
the  part  of  both  developed  and  less  developed 
countries. 

1968  marks  the  twentieth  anniversary  of 
the  Marshall  Plan.  It  Is  an  appropriate  time 
for  the  country  which  Initiated  the  Marshall 
Plan  and  the  countries  which  were  its  prin- 
cipal beneficiaries  to  launch  a  new  Marshall 
Plan  for  the  benefit  of  the  less  developed 
countries. 

The  heads  of  the  Industrialized  countries 
should  meet  at  an  early  opportunity  to  chart 
a  program  of  steady  escalation  of  their  for- 
eign aid  efforts.  The  objective  should  be  the 
achievement  by  1975  of  an  aid  effort  by  the 
developed  countries  equivalent  to  one  percent 
of  their  gross  national  products.  This  would 
mean  a  doubling  of  their  foreign  aid  efforts, 
taking  into  account  present  rates  of  eco- 
nomic growth. 

Some  countries  of  Western  Europe  have 
already  passed,  or  come  close  to.  the  one 
percent  target.  But.  they,  and  others.  c;ux 
do  much  more  to  give  aid  on  more  favorable 
terms^at  low  interest  rates  and  with  long 
grace  periods  for  rep.iyment.  And.  especially 
at  a  time  when  budgetary  appropriations 
for  aid  are  difficult  to  exiwind.  we  can  add 
significantly  to  net  aid  flows  by  cooperation 
to  ease  the  repajTnent  of  past  loans. 

I  believe  that  the  bulk  of  this  increased 
aid  should  lie  channelled  through  multi- 
lateral agencies,  particularly  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association  and  the  re- 
gional banks  in  Asia.  Africa  and  Latin 
America.  Developing  countries  are  often  more 
willing  to  accept  advice  on  the  conduct  of 
their  Internal  affairs  from  International 
aiJiencies  than  from  individual  national 
donors.  And  International  agencies  can  re- 
cruit personnel  from  many  countries  with 
language  and  other  skills  not  readily  avail- 
able in  individual  ald-glving  countries. 

As  Cold  War  tensions  diminish,  efforts 
should  be  made  to  involve  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Eastern  Europe  in  sh.arlng  the  burden 
of  economic  aid.  Development  should  be  a 
cooperative,  not  a  competitive  enterprise. 
This  objective  may  not  be  realizable  imme- 
diately In  all  parts  of  the  world.  But  we 
can  move  toward  It  on  a  case- by-case  basis, 
in  countries  where  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  West  recognize  a  measure  of  common 
interest. 

As  a  first  step,  we  should  invite  the  Soviet 
Union  to  Join  the  World  Bank  consortium 
for  India.  India's  economic  and  political 
stability  in  the  face  of  the  Chinese  threat 
is  Important  to  the  Soviets  and  ourselves, 
and  our  assistance  programs  should  be 
closely  coordinated  In  recognition  of  this 
fact. 

A  high  level  panel  of  distinguished  experts 
should  be  convened  by  the  developed  coun- 
tries to  recommend  and  aid  strategy  for  the 
1970s,  and  the  heads  of  state  and  foreign 
ministers  of  the  developed  countries  should 
meet  to  translate  these  proposals  into  policy. 
Moreover,  a  network  cf  private  citizens'  or- 
ganizations should  be  formed  to  build  public 
support  in  developed  and  less  developed 
countries  on  behalf  of  Increased  develop- 
ment efforts. 

It  is  becoming  more  than  ever  apparent 
that  what  the  'p";s  developed  countries  need 
Is  not  Just  the  transfer  of  lesources  through 
aid  and  trade  but  the  people,  practices  and 
Institutions  that  make  such  resources 
productive. 

These  win  not  emerge  In  the  less  devel- 
oped countries  without  a  vastly  more  etiec- 
tlve  technical  assistance  and  training  effort 
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In  which  our  countries  play  n  leading  part. 
Expanded  programs  .ire  particularly  ii'^eded 
to  help  developing  countries  contain  popu- 
lation growth  and  increase  domestic  food 
production. 

A  related  challenee  to  Euiopean  and 
American  statesmanship  Is  lo  develop  a  new 
pattern  of  inter:. i.iional  ^-o.iperatloii  In 
wlilch  coinmnnients  to  Incre.iscd  tiarle  i'r.d 
aid  by  the  rich  are  balanced  by  commit- 
ments to  greater  self-help  l)y  the  poor.  The 
linplementallon  by  the  infli'.,trlall7ed  coun- 
tries of  their  obligations  under  new  multi- 
lateral trade  and  aid  arrangements  should  be 
tied  to  the  ^^ati.sf:lotory  purf  ult  t>y  less  de- 
veloped countries  of  sound  internal  policies 
previously  agreed  upon  with  inlf'rnatloiial 
agencies.  What  we  need,  in  shcirt.  Ik  multi- 
lateral surveillance  over  both  the  aid  poli- 
cies of  the  rich  and  the  development  ixjlicles 
of  ilie  iX)or. 

There  Is  also  a  great  and  growing  oppor- 
tunity for  international  cooperation  in  jirl- 
VAie  Investment.  Porelf^n  cnterprl.-.es  are 
often  more  acceptable  to  less  developed 
countries  when  they  are  not  just  American 
but  multi-national,  and  v.-hcn  they  Join  with 
local  t;overnment  or  private  enterprises. 
Hopefully  more  and  more  bnsit<ess  leaders 
in  Europe  will  look  to  the  opportunities 
opening  up  in  les.s  d.=velopeii  areas. 

3.    MONETARY    COOPrRATIOM 

It  i-;  obvious  th.-.t  the  bold  i>oIlcles  I  liave 
sketched  In  trade  and  aid  cannot  be  carried 
out  without  a  .sound  internallonal  monetary 
system. 

Here  the  Atlantic  nations  fice  two  mnln 
problem": — the  creation  and  management  of 
adequate  reserves,  and  the  improvement  of 
the  balance  of  payment-s  adjustment  process. 
We  have  made  encoura<;in?  progress  in 
dealing  with  the  first  of  these  problems.  As 
a  result  of  recent  negotiations  a  new  facility 
for  Special  Drawing  Rights  is  being  estab- 
lished In  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 
This  paves  the  wav  for  the  deliberate  cre- 
ation, by  collective  agreement,  of  a  new  re- 
.-;erve  asset  in  amounts  needed  to  sustain  an 
orderly  growth  in  world  trade  and  production 
over  the  years  ahead. 

But  the  .SDR  Agreement  Is  not  the  end  of 
the  road.  There  rem.iins  the  question  of  as- 
suring confidence  and  stability  In  the  use  of 
.all  reserve  assets  The  world  now  fias  mone- 
tarv  reserves  of  about  S40  billion  of  gold, 
about  $24  billion  of  foreign  exchange  (mainly 
dollars  and  sterling),  and  presumably  it  will 
have  a  growing  projjortion  of  SDRs  How  do 
we  insure  that  the  gold  is  not  drained  from 
official  monetary  reserves  into  private  hoards 
and  that  dollars  and  sterling  are  not  cashed 
in  for  gold?  Such  developments  would  re- 
duce world  liquidity  and  frustrate  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  new  facility. 

To  meet  this  challenge,  the  members  of  the 
gold  pool  (the  major  financial  powers  minus 
Prance)  took  measures  in  March  to  consen-e 
the  stock  of  monetary  gold.  They  agreed  not 
to  sell  gold  to  the  private  market  regardless 
of  price,  thus  creating  a  two-price  .■system 
for  gold,  one  for  official  ar.d  one  for  priv.ite 
transactions.  To  make  this  policy  stick  they 
further  agreed  that  a  country  that  sells  gold 
from  its  reserves  to  the  private  market  will 
not  be  able  to  replace  It  by  buying  trold  from 
the  other  members  of  the  pool.  And  they  also 
stated  that  they  no  longer  felt  it  necessary 
to  buy  gold  from  the  market.  These  decisions 
go  far  to  isolate  the  monetary  stock  of  gold 
from  the  market  and  stabilize  Its  present 
size. 

To  deal  with  the  other  part  of  the  problem. 
the  danger  that  dollats  and  sterling  will  be 
cashed  In  for  gold,  the  nrovliions  of  the  SDR 
faciUtv  require  that  the  participating  coun- 
tries pay  due  'egard  to  the  desirability  of 
pursuing  over  thiiC  a  balanced  relationship 
between  their  holdings  of  SDRs  and  their 
holdings  of  other  reserves,  presumably  by 
using  them  in  appropriate  proportions  in 
balance  of  payments  .settlements.  They  also 
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pcortdc  that  the  IMF  shall  use  Its  power  to 
dMtgn&te  countrtea  who  muat  provide  their 
ourrenctea  In  return  lor  SORa  In  order  to 
promote  over  time  equality  In  the  ratios  of 
participants  countries"  holdings  at  SDRa  to 
their  holdings  of  gold  and  foreign  exchange 

To  Insure  against  disruptive  runs  from 
key  currencies  Into  gold,  however.  It  will 
probably  be  necessary  to  gto  beyond  this.  One 
approach  would  be  to  require  countries  to 
place  all  their  reserve  assets  into  a  "reserve 
settlement  account"  with  the  IMF  and  to 
make  proportionate  use  of  these  assets  In 
settling    their   International    accounts. 

In  return  for  this  protection  against  the 
cashing  in  of  dollars  for  gold,  the  United 
States  will  undoubtedly  be  expected  to  agree 
that  the  total  amount  of  dollars  in  the  hands 
of  central  banks  should  not  Increase  further 
In  the  atisence  of  intern.-ttlonal  agreement. 

Tal.s  brings  me  to  the  second  major  area  of 
unfinished  monet.iry  bu.slness — the  balance 
of  pnyiaeata  adjustment  process.  It  Is  gen- 
erally agreed  that  both  deficit  and  surplus 
countries  have  responsibilities  for  facilitating 
ndjustmtnt.  In  the  case  of  the  long-standing 
U.S.  d0Aclt.  I  do  not  believe  that  either  5lde 
has  fully  met  those  responsibilities. 

The  United  Suites  maintained  an  excellent 
record  of  internal  price  .«tablllty  for  the  dec- 
ade up  to  1965.  But  our  war  effort  In  Viet 
Nam.  and  our  failure  to  pay  for  It  with  tax.i- 
tlon.  set  us  on  an  inflationary  path  and  re- 
duced our  traditionally  large  trade  surplus. 
Fortunately  It  now  appears  that  Congress 
win  anally  adopt  the  long-awaited  tax  In- 
crease, and  the  U.S.  record  in  the  future 
should  be  better  than  It  has  been  In  the  past 
few  years. 

The  European  countries,  particularly  the 
surplus  countries  of  the  Common  Market, 
have  also  failed  to  do  their  full  part  In  the 
adjustment  process.  In  their  own  as  well  as 
the  general  Interest,  they  should  accelerate 
their  economic  growth  and  remove  remain- 
ing restraints  on  exports  and  private  Invest- 
ment In  tae  United  States.  Some  European 
nations  can  ivlso  make  a  greater  contribu- 
tion to  common  defense  and  aid  efforts. 

I  hope  an  American  may  be  forgiven  for 
reminding  i  European  audience  of  the  Amer- 
ican response  when  the  situation  was  re- 
versed. In  the  Marshall  Plan,  the  United 
States  not  only  made  20  billion  dollars  of  aid 
available,  but  gave  10  billion  dollars  of  this 
20  billion  as  a  gift.  If  that  10  billion  dollars 
had  been  made  available  as  a  loan,  the 
United  States  would  now  be  receiving  repay- 
ments of  almost  1  billion  dollars  a  year.  In 
the  1947  tariff  negcrtlatlons  at  Geneva,  the 
United  States  applied  substantial  tariff  re- 
ductions on  a  unilateral  basis,  permitting  the 
European  countries  to  nullify  the  effect  ol 
these  reductions  throxigh  quantitative  re- 
stilctlons  to  protect  their  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

I  think  It  would  serve  the  general  Interest 
If  a  similar  conception  of  surplus  country 
responsibilities  could  be  shown  In  the  situa- 
tion that  now  confronta  us.  To  be  very 
specific.  It  would  be  helpful  If  the  Common 
Market  countries  could  go  forward  with  their 
promised  acceleration  of  Kennedy  Round 
tariff  cuts,  even  If  the  condition  specified 
for  such  action,  the  repeal  of  the  American 
Selling  Price  Formula  for  chemical  imports. 
Is  not  secured  In  this  election  year,  even 
though  It  has  been  requested  by  the  Admin- 
istration. If  Europe  could  relax  its  require- 
ments of  strict  reciprocity  in  this  moment 
of  American  difficulty.  Its  interests  would  be 
repaid  in  the  long  run. 

Here,  then,  is  an  outline  of  an  interna- 
tional economic  program  that  the  United 
States  and  Europe  might  follow  in  the  years 
ahead. 

Some  will  say  it  Is  a  revolutionary  pro- 
gram. But  In  revolutionary  times  revolution- 
ary policies  may  be  the  only  means  of  pre- 
serving traditional  values. 

Some   will   say   it   is   an    unrealistic   pro- 
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gram.  But  those  who  say  so  have  an  obli- 
gation to  state  whether  anything  less  than 
this  can  effectively  promote  our  common  in- 
terests. 

Some  will  say  it  is  an  "unsound"  program. 
Let  us  remember  what  Keynes  once  said: 
"A  'sound'  man,  alas,  is  a  man  who.  when 
all  his  fellows  are  ruined,  is  ruined  along 
with  them". 
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A  HIGH  SCHCKDL  GRADUATE  LOOKS 
AT  TODAYS  PROBLEMS 


HON.  WIUIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

or    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  3.  1968 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  be- 
coming a  commonplace  to  call  attention 
to  the  high  quality  of  thinking  exhibited 
by  today's  young  people.  I  think  Ameri- 
cans can  be  justifiably  proud  of  the 
younger  generation  and  confident  that 
the  future  of  our  country  is  in  good 
hands. 

Recently  a  young  man  in  my  district 
delivered  an  excellent  address  on  the 
subject  of  maturity  and  idealism.  This 
speech,  entitled  "Today's  Problems  Need 
Maturity  and  Humbleness,"  was  given 
at  the  High  School  graduation  cere- 
monies in  Rockville,  Corm.,  by  Todd 
Leventhal,  salutatorian.  It  is  itself  an 
example  of  the  kind  of  maturity,  intel- 
ligence, and  good  judgment  possessed  by 
young  people  across  our  land.  Under 
unanimous  consent,  I  would  insert  in  the 
Record  his  address  as  published  in  the 
Rockville  Journal  of  June  20.  1968: 
The  Rockville  High  School  Salutatorian's 

Speech:  ■■Tooat"s  Problems  Need  MATrRmr 

AND    HCMBLENESS"' 

( By  Todd  Leventhal ) 

What  almost  everyone  lacks  today  is  a  clear, 
purposeful,  worthwhile  direction  in  which 
to  head  his  life.  Most  people  are  merely  exist- 
ing, not  living:  drifting  through  a  super- 
ficial empty  life  unaware  of  the  deep,  mean- 
ingful opportunities  surrounding  them.  Al- 
though It  is  true  that  many  people  do  have 
certain  worthwhile  Ideals  and  goals  and  do 
pursue  them,  they  do  so  without  really  car- 
ing al)out  what  they  are  striving  for. 

Such  an  Individual  is  the  ordinary  person 
who  preaches  virtues  such  as  patience,  al- 
truism, and  concern  for  others.  No  one  can 
deny  that  these  are  admirable  Urtues.  but 
our  sluggish  Individual  admires  and  reveres 
these  qualities  not  because  he  has  questioned 
life  and  found  these  qualities  to  be  desirable, 
but  because  this  way  of  life  has  been  recog- 
nized by  others  as  the  best  way.  He  reasons 
"Why  not  accept  this  way  of  life?"  for  it  is 
certain  that  no  one  can  deny  the  validity  of 
these  qualities. 

But.  unless  our  friend  does  find  these 
truths  for  himself  instead  of  accepting  them 
blindly,  he  will  lack  that  vibrant,  living 
awareness  and  appreciation  of  life  which 
alone  can  Impart  an  inner  strength  and  a 
positive  sense  of  righteousness  and  purpose. 

This  keen  awareness  of  life  comes  from  a 
person  thinking  for  himself  and  making  his 
own  decisions,  choosing  for  himself  what  he 
feels  is  right  Instead  of  having  others  force 
their  opinions  upon  him.  The  huge  questions 
of  life  must  be  grappled  with  alone  by  the 
questioning  individual  before  any  meaning- 
ful ideals  can  be  truly  and  sincerely  acquired. 
He  must  take  a  chance  and  come  out  of  his 
secure  little  world  to  make  his  own  decisions 
and  in  doing  so  begin  to  truly  live  and  gain 
an  Identity. 


It  Is  at  this  point  that  many  people  be- 
come misguided  and  lose  their  way.  The  per- 
son who  is  Just  beginning  to  think  for  him- 
self is  brimming  with  confidence  for  at  last 
he  has  made  a  pure  and  sincere  choice  by 
himseir.  and  he  feels  deeply  the  superiority 
of  this  choice  over  any  of  those  previously 
made. 

Anyone  striking  out  on  a  new  adventure 
breaking  away  from  the  old  bogged-do-^n 
bourgeois  life,  feels  this  tremendous  sense  (f 
exhlllratlon  and  pride.  Everything  seems  po.<;- 
slble  before  the  hopeful  eye  of  the  awakened 
individual.  Eagerly  and  enthusiastically  he 
puts  aside  his  former  manner  of  living  and 
thinking  and  embraces  his  newly  found  real- 
ity. Defiantly  and  proudly  he  exhibits  his 
shocking  new  thoughts  to  the  world,  i  r- 
rogantly  waiting  for  its  stunned  reaction. 

But  strangely  enough  everybody  does  ik; 
stop  to  gaze  in  awe  at  these  startling  nrw 
concepts.  The  foolish  world  seems  rathtr 
smug  and  self-satisfied.  Surprised  and  moro 
determined,  the  awakened  individual  clam- 
ors for  more  attention,  desperately  trylii'- 
to  stun  the  numb  masses  out  of  their  slerii 
Still  dissatisfied  with  the  lack  of  respond- 
but  always  confident,  the  dauntless  seeker 
of  the  truth  becomes  more  and  more  Involvea 
in  his  one  little  cause. 

Eventually,  if  this  trend  continues,  he  be- 
comes bogged  down  in  one  infinitesimal  frac- 
tion of  the  truth,  his  personal  cause  growinL- 
until  it  completely  dominates  his  warper! 
and  limited  world.  Our  free,  hopeful  adven- 
turer has  become  as  tied  down  and  helples 
as  the  sleeping  multitude.  His  glimmer  i 
awareness  has  only  served  to  make  him  dis- 
illusioned and  unhappy.  His  glorious  que-: 
for  truth  has  been  derailed. 

It  is  easy  to  see  where  he  has  failed.  After 
his  great  awakening  all  the  importance  w.-i< 
placed  on  the  ideas  he  formulated,  while  the 
truly  important  fact  was  that  he  was  formu- 
lating ideas.  Who  is  so  unreasonable  to  think 
that  his  first  Independent,  original  thought 
his  first  stab  at  the  truth,  will  be  the  trutii 
Itself?  The  path  towards  truth  is  a  lonp. 
hard  one  marked  with  many  pitfalls.  No  one 
can  expect  to  negotiate  it  instantly  without 
numerous  setbacks  and  disappointments. 

The  impatient,  arrogant  person  should 
realize  that  he's  not  there  yet.  On  the  lonq 
road  ahead  there  are  many  new  concepts; 
differing  very  radically  from  the  ones  of  the 
present.  One  must  always  remember  that  the 
different  thoughts  contained  on  each  level  f  i 
the  path  are  not  important  in  themselvc- 
The  truly  Important  fact  Is  that  truth  is  be- 
ing sincerely  pursued.  The  lesser  reality  i  : 
one  small  minor  truth  should  not  be  mis- 
taken for  the  greater  reality  of  the  whole 
truth.  This  Is  where  many  protest  movements 
have  gone  astray. 

All  protest  movements  were  begun  to  ac- 
complish a  worthy  cause,  but  the  means 
utilized  to  overcome  an  Injustice  are  some- 
times worse  than  the  injustice  Itself  Sucn 
was  the  case  in  the  student  riots  at  Colum- 
bia. The  demontrators  were  campaigning  for 
a  worthy  cause  but  became  too  obsessed  wit;: 
the  reality  of  their  lesser  cause  and  disre- 
garded the  greater — regard  for  the  propertv 
and  welfare  of  others.  Protest  such  as  these 
do  have  appeal  to  many  people  and  thev 
should,  for  the  protestors  are  fighting  for  a 
worthy  principle  and  fighting  with  enthu- 
siasm and  vigor.  But  for  what  good  are  all 
the  lesser  truths  and  lesser  realities  if  much 
greater  truths  have  been  forgotten  and  vio- 
lated In  bringing  them  about? 

The  key  to  the  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
problems  facing  us  today  is  expressed  by 
J  D  Salinger  in  The  Catcher  on  the  Rye. 
the  story  of  a  troubled  teenager  disillusioned 
with  life.  Salinger's  advice  to  him  and  to  ali 
the  dissatisfied  people  trying  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  world  comes  from  one  of  his  char- 
acters. Wllhelm  Stekel.  who  said.  "The  mark 
of  an  immature  man  is  that  he  wants  to  die 
nobly  for  a  cause,  while  the  mark  of  a  mature 
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man  is  that  be  wants  to  live  humbly  for 
one." 

Both  types  of  people,  mature  and  imma- 
ture, are  striving  for  a  worthwhile  cause  but 
the  mature  person  Is  mindful  of  the  greater 
reality,  the  rights  of  others  in  addition  to  his 
own,  while  the  Immature  person  loses  him- 
self m  the  lesser  reality  of  the  lesser  cause. 

It  Is  maturity  and  humbleness  that  are 
needed  to  solve  the  problems  of  today.  Only 
people  possessing  a  firm  grip  on  the  whole 
truth  as  did  Martin  Luther  King  are  equal  to 
the  problems  of  our  uneasy  society.  Only 
people  such  as  he  who  can  see  their  goal 
clearly  and  see  It  in  its  proper  perspective  are 
capable  of  effectively  directing  the  misguided 
energies  of  our  society  in  a  clear,  purposeful, 
worthwhile  direction. 


THE  MOVING  STORY 


HON.  RICHARD  BOLUNG 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  8.  1968 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ar- 
ticle which  follows  describes  how  well 
and  with  how  much  human  understand- 
ins  the  diflBcult  problem  of  relocation 
in  connection  with  urban  renewal  is 
handled  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.  I  know  of 
no  area  where  the  whole  urban  renewal 
process  has  been  better  managed  or  more 
successful.  All  concerned  with  our  "land 
clearance  for  redevelopment  authority" 
have  reason  to  be  proud  of  their  con- 
tribution to   our  community's  welfare. 

The  article  referred  to  follows : 
[From  Renewal  Reviewed.  January  19681 

Relocation:    Thk   Moving   Stobt 
(By  Robert  M.  Harmon,  relocation  specialist) 

The  Kansas  City  skyline  speaks  clearly  for 
our  Urban  Renewal  program.  Any  comparison 
of  today's  downtown  and  that  of  ten  years 
rgo  Is  simple  proof  that  a  city  with  enough 
concern  for  Its  appearance  and  Inhabitants 
win  act  without  hestltatlon  when  crippling, 
miserable  decay  has  gone  otherwise  un- 
heeded. But  renewal  has  brought  with  it 
other  more  unheralded  progress  perhaps 
more   relevant   to   our   concern   as  citizens. 

What  cannot  be  seen  in  such  vivid  com- 
parisons are  triumphs  Just  as  fundamental 
to  the  authority's  purpose  .  .  .  civic  vic- 
tories ultimately  more  Impressive  than  the 
massive  Federal  OfBce  Building  or  the  Com- 
merce Tower,  the  soaring  Vista  Del  Rio 
apartments  or  the  beautiful  Ten  Main  Cen- 
ter. For  the  removal  of  Intolerable  conditions 
and  their  replacement  by  modern  and  attrac- 
tive construction  fulfills  only  part  of  the 
Authorlty"s  hopes  for  Kansas  City.  The  most 
haslc  consideration  and  concern  has  been, 
and  must  be.  the  people  who  populate  both 
environments. 

The  Authority  has  felt  that  renewal  en- 
compasses not  only  the  physical  change  of 
the  slums,  but  also  the  lives  of  those  who 
have,  as  evidently  and  as  helplessly  as  the 
buUdings  they  occupied,  stood  still  so  long 
as  to  lose  significance,  be  Ignored  and  be- 
come derelict.  The  obvious  fact  Is  that  build- 
ings do  not  decay  without  severely  affecting 
the  lives  of  the  people  who  live  in  them. 

For  this  reason,  the  Authority  has  placed 
a  major  emphasis  upon  the  process  of  re- 
locating the  people  who  are  displaced  by 
a  renewal  project.  "Relocation"  Is  the  official 
term — a  cold,  sterile  sounding  word.  Our 
legal  obligation  is  simply  to  refer  the  dis- 
placed families  and  Individuals  to  housing 
in  other  areas  which  meets  certain  standards 
and  is  within  their  financial  means.  But  li\ 
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reality  the  process  Involves  much,  much 
more.  From  the  beginning,  the  Authority  has 
followed  the  "human"  approach  to  reloca- 
tion. It  Is  an  opportunity  to  Improve  the 
lot  of  people,  to  work  with  them  In  the 
course  of  settling  them  in  better  quarters. 

Each  family  and  individual  living  in  a 
project  area  is  offered — but  need  not  accept — 
the  entire  services  and  facilities  of  the  reloca- 
tion site  office  which  is  established  in  each 
project.  This  is  where  the  paperwork 
diminishes  and  the  footwork  begins  .  .  .  this 
is  "human  redevelopment." 

The  relocation  staffs,  working  every  day  in 
the  slums  of  Kansas  City,  have  said  that 
people  are  more  complex  than  buildings; 
they're  harder  to  build,  more  difficult  to 
maintain  and  far  more  challenging  to  re- 
develop. They  don't  make  adjustments 
mathematically,  and  no  engineer's  code  could 
explain  their  wants  and  needs,  stresses  and 
tolerances.  No  manual  adequately  advises  on 
their  malfunction  and  breakdown,  and  the 
relocation  workers  assigned  to  moving  them 
out  .  .  .  and  up  .  .  .  are  most  aware  of  It. 

The  relocation  specialist  cannot  think  In 
terms  of  merely  vacating  a  premises;  his  in- 
volvement with  the  human  redevelopment 
process  makes  the  job  an  overwhelmingly  dif- 
ficult and  rewarding  task. 

Once  the  typical  site  office  has  been  estab- 
lished, meticulous  care  having  been  taken  to 
blend  into  the  particular  environment  of  the 
area,  the  workers  begin  their  initial  contacts 
with  displacees.  In  most  cases  the  Inter- 
viewers have  the  tremendous  advantage  of 
diagnostic  survey  records  made  on  each  in- 
dividual earlier  by  an  advance  team  of  re- 
searchers. In  this  way,  the  relocation  special- 
ist may  be  prepared  for  any  obstacles — 
senility.  Illness,  bitterness,  irritability,  pride, 
hostility  or  illiteracy.  He  must  penetrate 
whatever  barriers  have  been  thrown  up 
around  the  dlsplacee  and  convince  him  that 
all  agency  efforts  work  toward  a  better  life 
for  him. 

In  every  block,  in  every  project,  a  situation 
is  revealed  that  defies  preliminary  effort  and 
routine.  It  becomes  obvious  that  the  dlsplacee 
will  not  be  able  to  manage  his  own  move; 
in  these  cases  It  is  often  true  that  the  Indi- 
vidual has  lallen  Into  appalling  living  and 
emotional  conditions  because  of  just  such 
an  Incapability.  This  Is  where  the  special- 
ist's work  begins — on  the  threshold  of  a  re- 
vltalization  for  which  most  displacees  have 
given  up  hope. 

One  of  the  most  profound  problems  found 
In  downtown  slum  areas  Is  an  element  of 
vagrancy,  added  to  the  problems  of  the  peo- 
ple who  actually  live  in  the  neighborhood. 
Despite  the  Influence  of  transients  on  the 
neighborhood,  they  cannot  be  officially  con- 
sidered a  part  of  the  community  in  which 
they  are  active,  and  are  not  a  part  of  the 
"relocation  workload."  There  are  casual  ef- 
forts by  various  agencies  to  Involve  these 
derelicts  In  useful  employment  and  social 
activity,  but  for  the  most  part  their  petty 
crimes  and  their  alcoholism  are  a  blight  in 
the  area  which  cannot  be  improved  and  which 
end  only  when  an  area  Is  cleared  and  re- 
developed. The  relocation  worker  does  not 
specially  and  officially  Involve  these  people 
in  the  program  .  .  .  for  he  cannot  .  .  .  but 
when  the  opportunity  to  improve  the  lot  of 
such  an  individual  arises.  It  is  eagerly  ac- 
cepted. 

An  average  day  In  the  site  office  begins 
with  an  Informal  comparison  of  casework  in 
progress  and  an  assessment  of  what  is  to  be 
done  during  the  day.  Often  one  worker  will 
seek  the  help  of  another  In  resolving  the 
points  of  a  case  with  which  he  Is  uncom- 
fortable. 

There  are  two  or  three  emergency  calls  in 
the  morning  .  .  .  from  residents  of  the  project 
whose  plumbing  leaks,  from  those  who  have 
seen  vandals  and  thieves  In  the  area,  from 
those  who  are  111  or  hungry  or  angry.  Since 
the  majority  of  people  in  many  urban  re- 
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newal  projects  are  over  fifty,  constant  atten- 
tion Is  necessarily  paid  to  such  calls.  The 
site  office  thus  serves  one  of  its  most  valua- 
ble purposes  ...  as  a  stabilizer  to  a  neigh- 
borhood In  transition,  an  area  where,  as  many 
displacees  put  It.  "no  one  used  to  care  at 
all." 

Each  worker  will  make  calls  to  inspect  the 
prospective  new  home  of  a  dlsplacee  ( to  make 
sure  it  meets  certain  standards),  or  take  a 
dlsplacee  to  see  a  new  housing  unit.  The 
worker  will  try  to  make  at  least  five  refer- 
rals to  each  person  he  moves,  and  of  course, 
the  Individual  Is  free  to  do  his  own  search- 
ing. The  worker  contacts  the  pros|)ectlve 
landlord  of  the  new  property  and  makes 
every  effort  to  obtain  the  lowest  rent  possible 
In  accordance  with  the  Individual's  Income, 
which  in  many  cases  is  under  seventy  dol- 
lars monthly. 

A  call  comes  In  from  the  new  landlady  of 
Mr.  M — .  who  is  eighty-four  and  has  per- 
severed through  the  agency's  operations  in 
his  drunkenness  and  feeble  belligerence.  The 
landlady,  who  has  often  taken  in  the  agen- 
cy's "problem  children,"  reports  that  Mr.  M — 
has  recuperated  fully  from  Ills  severe  illness 
but  has  been  found  standing  "buck  naked" 
outside,  and  otherwise  creating  a  great  nui- 
sance and  commotion.  She  tells  Mr.  M — 's 
worker  that  she  must  finally  give  up  on  him. 
Since  Mr.  M —  has  no  friends  or  relatives 
and  has  been  tossed  out  of  four  homes  which 
the  agency  has  found  for  him,  the  worker  in 
desperation  calls  the  police  to  take  Mr.  M — 
to  the  Psychiatric  Receiving  Center,  where 
It  Is  understood  that  he  will  tae  treated  and 
placed  In  a  state  home.  Four  days  later  a 
report  comes  in  that  he  has  been  found 
syphylltlc  and  mentally  Incompetent,  but 
the  worker  must  follow  the  case  to  see  that 
a  proper  disposition  Is  made  and  a  proper 
home  found. 

Mr.  K — ,  about  eighty,  calls  to  tell  his 
worker  that  he  would  like  to  go  out  and  see 
a  new  home.  He  usually  calls  back  about 
noon  to  say  he  has  changed  his  mind,  so 
the  worker  leaves  immediately  to  pick  him 
up.  In  the  meantime.  Mr.  G —  has  come  Into 
the  office,  Insensibly  drunk  and  threatening 
his  worker,  who  soon  calms  him  and  fixes 
coffee,  easing  him  back  so  she  can  help  him 
face  a  difficult  problem.  At  the  same  time, 
Mrs.  B —  arrives  to  report  that  the  furnace 
of  her  new  home  has  not  been  connected 
and  the  children  are  cold  .  .  .  and  the  water 
has  not  been  turned  on.  The  office  puts  In 
an  emergency  call  to  the  water  department 
and  the  water  Is  on  within  an  hour.  Pro- 
vision is  made  for  connecting  the  furnace 
that  afternoon.  Mr.  K — 's  worker  returns  to 
the  office  to  report  that  the  "leeches""  oc- 
cupying Mr.  K — "s  building,  waiting  for  the 
settlement  on  his  house  and  to  help  him 
spend  his  sizable  check  he  will  receive,  had 
convinced  him  again  not  to  cooperate  with 
the  site  office;  the  worker  reports  that  under 
the  circumstances  she  was  in  some  danger 
while  talking  to  him. 

There  Is  often  an  element  of  this  roughly 
subversive  nature  in  a  project:  there  are 
those  who  benefit,  as  ironic  as  it  seems,  from 
the  misery  and  blight  around  them.  This 
refers  not  to  the  "slum  Lords."  who  make 
money  by  renting  out  units  not  fit  for  human 
occupancy,  but  to  those  who  owe  their  sub- 
sistence to  the  most  petty  extortions  and  to 
their  companions  in  misery.  One  person  get- 
ting $65  a  month  In  welfare  will  steal  the 
check  of  another  on  welfare,  will  get  him 
drunk  and  squeeze  everything  material  from 
him,  then  pass  on  to  another  victim.  There 
Is  a  point  at  which  ethics  lose  context  in 
the  slums  and  social  order  disappears;  It  Is 
this  obstacle  the  relocation  worker  Is  faced 
with  daily:  the  redevelopment  of  social  order 
and  the  environment  which  permits  It. 

Mr.  H — .  another  elderly  relocatee.  had 
called,  saying  that  his  former  landlord  has 
stolen  his  monthly  welfare  check  and  there 
Is  nothing  to  eat.  His  worker  makes  a  stop 
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at  th«  grocery  store,  buying  enough  (cod 
out  of  her  pocket  to  feed  Mr.  H —  for  a  week. 
Mr.  L—  calls  to  be  picked  up  for  his  VA 
medical  appointment,  through  which  the 
worker  hopes  to  establish  a  small  pension. 
He  haa  been  an  alcoholic  for  twelve  years 
prior  to  his  contact  w>th  the  relocation 
worker  .  .  .  had  slept  in  half-demolished 
buildings  und  wrecked  cars  moet  of  the 
time,  and  finally  had  both  feet  amputated 
after  becoming  Troetbitten.  After  constant  su- 
pervision by  .1  relocation  worker  Mr.  L —  ha« 
stopped  drinking  and  has  been  moved  out 
of  his  Hooded  basement  quarters  into  a 
pleasant  small  apartment. 

A  worker  returns  lo  the  office,  reporting 
that  Miss  W- --.  eighteen,  has  tlnally  gone  to 
obtain  a  blood  test  for  her  marriage  to  the 
father  uf  her  four  children.  He  ha«  been  in 
the  penitentiary  and  during  his  Incarcera- 
tion she  refused  to  see  the  staff,  on  his 
advice,  and  refused  to  move.  At  that  time, 
the  girl  was  living  with  the  children  and 
her  i:ra:idmcthc-r  in  a  large,  completely  de- 
teriorated and  otherwise  deserted  build- 
lux.  Qwrlng  ihe  time  that  It  took  the  staff 
to  worJi.  Miss  VV —  into  a  position  to  move, 
one  uf  ihf  children  wus  actually  destroyed  by 
the  rats,  which  completely  infested  the 
building.  Despite  the  tragedy,  which  even- 
tually served  as  the  impetus  for  an  ;vsto:i- 
Ishing  improvement  lu  the  couple's  situation, 
the  staff  succeeded  in  establishing  interim 
income  and  reemploying  the  'ather,  in  marry- 
ing the  loui  I,  ..lid  ^et-.ng  ihem  move  into  a 
clean,  attractive  unit  in  a  Public  Housing 
project.  Such  astounding  successes  are,  to 
be  sure,  dismayingly  rare,  notwithstanding 
the  many  minor  triumphs  in  helping  people. 

Another  worker  returns  after  five  hours 
of  lielping  to  move  one  of  the  families  in  his 
workload  ...  he  had  to  dismantle  a  stove  and 
refrigerator  which  were  too  large  tat  the 
doorway  of  ihe  new  home. 

A  trip  to  Goodwill  to  buy  Jackets  for  the 
seven  cnildren  in  a  displaced  family  that 
had  no  co-er  against  the  winter  weather  .  .  . 
a  few  preliminary  interviews  with  upcominz 
cases  ...  a  visit  to  the  welfare  worker  of 
a  family  faced  with  severance  of  general  re- 
lief pavments  .  .  .  the  selection  of  .<iome 
furniture  from  our  "storehouse"  (solicited 
from  various  organizations  and  Individuals) 
for  a  family  needing  It  to  move  Into  an 
apartment  .  .  the  simple  condolence  of  a 
family  whose  mother  has  died  .  .  .  and  the 
dav  is  linlf  through. 

A  tvpical  day.  The  problems  are  as  complex 
as  the  human  personality  .  .  .  and  as  varied 
Though  perhaps  a  fourth  of  the  dlsplacees 
do  not  initially  approve  of  moving,  they 
come  back  to  bless  the  staff  after  completing 
their  move  and  adjusting  to  new  and  better 
surroundings  They  invariably  say  the  same 
thing  .  they  didn't  know  that  there  was 
anything  else  in  life  that  they  had  been 
missing.  They  thought  everyone's  floors  and 
walls  were  covered  with  roaches  .  so  that 
walking  produced  that  crxinching  sound. 
They  thought  that  everyone's  windows  were 
broken  out  and  covered  with  newspaper,  that 
all  walls  .-?gged  with  the  dampness  and  fell 
out.  were  replaced  with  cardboard  and  tin- 
foil They  never  realized  that  they  could 
pay  less  rent  and  live  In  better  conditions. 
As  one  relocated  woman  put  It.  "It's  like  I've 
been  asleep  all  these  years,  and  everybody 
passed  me  by.  and  I  !Tot  so  far  behind  It  just 
didn't  matter.  I  settled  for  nothing  because 
there  wasn't  anything  better  in  sight.  You 
know,  a  person  can  go  all  the  way  to  the 
bottom  .  .  .  and  stay  there  ...  If  there 
ain't  no  promise  of  nothing  ahead." 

Well,  there  Is  promise  ahead  for  the  resi- 
dents of  the  city's  "slums"  .  .  the  term  Is 
uncomfortable,  but  It  clearly  applies  to  some 
sections  of  our  city.  The  relocation  staffs  of 
the  Authority  have  gained  a  national  rep- 
utation for  their  work  In  upgrading  and 
motivating  the  occui>ants  of  Kansas  City's 
slums  in   the  process  of  moving   them    For 
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from  "making  way"  for  progress,  the  people 
who  relocate  into  safe  and  decent  housing 
away  from  the  slum  Jungle,  are  the  very 
heart  of  our  progreca  in  building  a  finer, 
safer  prouder  city  .  .  .  and  the  dlsplacees 
themselves  are  the  greatest  benefactors  of 
the  "moving  story." 
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TRIBUTE  TO  SIKES 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  GURNEY 

OP    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  8.  1968 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  my 
colleague  and  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida,  Boa  Sikes,  has  set  the  record 
for  length  of  service  by  a  Member  of 
Congress  from  Florida.  I  would  like  to 
join  with  other  Members  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  Mr.  Sikes. 

He  should  be  commended  not  only  for 
his  length  of  service  but  also  for  the 
quality  of  that  service.  For  14  consecu- 
tive terms,  he  has  represented  the  people 
of  his  district,  the  State  of  Florida,  and 
our  Nation.  It  is  an  honor  itself  that 
he  has  been  reelected  these  14  times  in- 
dicating the  high  regard  in  which  his 
constituency  holds  him. 

All  of  us  know  the  strain  and  burden 
of  such  service,  yet  Bob  Sikxs  has  con- 
sistently done  excellent  work  and  has 
t>een  of  assistance  to  all  who  have  asked. 

Even  before  coming  to  Congress,  he 
WS.5  serving  the  people  of  Florida  as  a 
State  representative  and  as  a  member 
and  leader  of  many  worthwhile  organi- 
zations. 

It  is  an  honor  to  be  included  in  this 
recognition  of  Bob  Sikes  as  it  has  been 
an  honor  to  serve  with  him.  I  know  all 
here  join  me  in  wishins;  him  many  more 
fruitful  and  profitable  years  in  the  serv- 
ice of  his  country. 

At  this  time,  I  would  also  like  to  in- 
sert in  the  Record  articles  published  in 
the  Orlando  Sentinel,  today,  Cocoa  Eve- 
ning Tribune,  and  the  Melbourne  Daily 
Times  commending  Bob  Sikes  for  his 
service  to  Florida: 

[From  the  Orlando  Sentinel,  July  5,  19881 
"H*  CooN"  Srrs  a  Rscord 

Robert  L.  F.  Sikts,  the  self-styled  "he 
coon"  of  the  Florida  delegation  In  Congress, 
sets  a  new  record  for  length  of  service  from 
the  Sunshine  State  today  at  noon. 

At  that  time  he  will  have  served  exactly 
27  years.  107  days  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, one  more  day  than  the  late  Sen.  Dun- 
can U.  Fletcher. 

In  1963,  Sikes  passed  the  22-year  record 
of  service  In  the  House  set  by  the  late  Rep. 
Stephen  M.  Sparkman  of  Tampa. 

Congressman  Sikes'  length  of  service  shows 
not  only  that  he  Is  among  the  most  popular 
and  able  of  all  congressmen,  but  that  the 
voters  of  his  district  know  this  better  than 
anyone. 

The  "he  coon"  would  be  the  first  to  say 
that  length  of  service  in  Itself  can  be  rather 
meaningless. 

But  Bos  Sikes  has  not  merely  put  In  time, 
he  has  worked  tirelessly  and  well  for  his  state 
tmd  his  nation. 

His  accomplishments  In  behalf  of  better 
government  over  his  more  than  27  years  are 
as  distinguished  as  his  length  of  service. 

To  a  fine  congressman  and  a  good  friend 
of  Orlando  and  Central  Florida,  we  say  con- 
gratulations. Bob  Sixes. 


(From  Today,  July  5, 1968) 
Sikes  Sets  Florida  Record 

Washington. — Representative  Bob  sikes 
sets  a  record  Friday  for  length  of  service  by 
a  memt>er  of  Congress  from  Florida. 

Sikes  will  pass  the  mark  set  In  1936  by  the 
late  Sen.  Duncan  U.  Fletcher  of  27  years. 
106  days. 

SIXES — known  by  his  colleagues  as  the  "he- 
coon"  of  the  state's  congressional  delega- 
tion— was  first  elected  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenti\tives  in  1940.  at  the  age  of  33.  He 
succeeded  Millard  Caldwell  In  a  district  com- 
posed of  West  Florida. 

At  that  time  Florida  had  five  House  seats. 
It  now  lias  12. 

(Sixes  a  Democrat,  is  up  for  re-election 
again  Nov.  5.  For  the  first  time  in  many  years. 
he  has  drawn  a  Republican  opponent:  A  po- 
litical unknown,  John  Drzazga,  of  WestvlUe. ) 

Sixes,  top-ranking  member  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  is  now  in  his  14th 
term.  He  ranks  17th  in  seniority  amoni 
House  Members.  He  has  been  dean  of  the 
Florida  delegation  since  1951. 

SncEs,  whose  home  is  in  Crestvlew,  was 
born  in  Isabella,  Oa.,  in  1906.  He  received  a 
bachelor  of  science  degree  in  agriculture  la 
1927  and  a  masters  degree  In  1929  from  the 
University  of  Florida. 

SiKES  purchased  the  Valpariso  Star,  .\ 
weekly  newspaper,  in  1932.  Later,  he  pur- 
chased the  Okaloosa  News-Journal  ana 
Okaloosa  Messenger  at  Crestvlew,  consoUdrit- 
ing  the  papers  Into  the  Okaloosa  News- 
Journal  by  1940.  He  served  as  president  of 
the  Florida  Press  Association  in  1937. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Florida  House  for 
several  terms  before  coming  to  Congress. 

Sixes  retired  a  short  while  ago  as  a  major 
general  In  the  Army  reserves  and  was  the  top 
ranking  member  of  Congress  in  the  reserves 

Sixes'  wife  is  the  former  Inez  Tyner  of 
Laurel  Hill.  He  has  two  children.  Mrs.  Bobbye 
S.  Wicke  of  Tampa  and  Robert  K.  Slkes  of 
Orlando. 

Sixes  set  a  new  mark  for  length  of  service 
in  House  by  a  member  from  Florida  in  1961 
when  he  surpassed  the  22  years  of  service 
set  on  the  retirement  of  the  late  Stephen  M. 
Sparkman  In  1917. 

Representative  and  Mrs.  Sixes  will  be  hon- 
ored at  a  reception  Monday  to  be  given 
Jointly  by  the  Florida  State  Society,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida  Alumni  Association,  the 
Florida  congressional  delegation  and  the 
University  of  Georgia  Alumni  Association. 

[Prom  the  Cocoa  Evening  Tribune, 

July  5.  19681 
Sixes  Sets  Mark  in  Hodse  Tenure 

Washington. — Representative  Bob  Sikes. 
now  In  his  14th  term  In  the  House,  broke  a 
32-year  record  today  for  length  of  service 
for  a  Florida  member  of  Congress. 

The  Crestvlew  Congressman  passed  the 
mark  of  27  years.  106  days,  set  In  1936  by  the 
late  Sen.  Duncan  U.  Fletcher. 

Sixes,  a  Democrat  and  a  top-ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee, 
was  first  elected  to  the  lower  chamber  in 
1940  at  the  age  of  33. 

He  succeeded  former  governor  and  present 
State  Supreme  Court  Justice  Millard  Cald- 
well. 

Bom  in  Isabella.  Ga..  Sikes  received  a 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  In  Agriculture  in 
1927  and  a  masters  degree  In  1929  from  the 
UL.lver8lty  of  Florida. 

[Prom  the  Orlando  Sentinel.  July  3,  19681 
Sixes  Sets  New  Record  in  House 

Washington. — The  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  be  In  Independence  Day  recess 
Friday,  but  on  that  day.  Representative 
Robert  L.  F.  Sixes  will  establish  a  new  rec- 
ord for  length  of  service  by  any  member  of 
Congress  from  Florida. 

At  noon  Friday,  the  self-styled  "he  coon " 
of  the  Sunshine  State's  delegation  will  have 
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served  27  years  and  107  days  In  the  bouse, 
one  day  longer  than  the  service  of  the  late 
Senator  Duncan  U.  Fletcher. 

Fletcher,  who  came  to  the  Senate  In  1909, 
died  in  office  June  17,  1937. 

Sikes.  in  private  life  a  Crestvlew  news- 
paper publisher,  established  a  new  Florida 
mark  for  length  of  service  in  the  House  in 
1963  when  he  surpassed  the  22-ycar  record 
set  on  retirement  of  the  late  Rep.  Stephen  M. 
Sparkman  of  Tamp>a  in  1917. 

Sikes  Is  a  ranking  member  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  and  is  chairman 
of  its  subcommittee  on  military  construc- 
tion. He  Is  known  .is  one  of  the  most  force- 
fully eloquent  speakers  In  the  House. 

The  dean  of  the  Sunshine  State's  congres- 
sional delegation  and  Mrs.  Slkes  will  be 
lienor  guests  at  a  Capitol  Hill  reception 
Monday  night.  Hosts  for  the  event  are  his 
colleagues  in  the  delegation,  the  Florida 
St.'ite  Society  of  Washington,  and  the  Wash- 
ington chapters  of  the  alumni  associations 
01  the  Universities  of  Florida  and  Georgia 
and  Florida  State  University. 

■It  is  not  only  that  lie  has  served  so  long, 
but  because  he  has  served  so  well,  that  his 
irlenas  honor  him  on  this  singular  occasion," 
invitations  to  the  reception  say. 

[From  the  Melbourne  Dally  Times,  July  5, 

1963] 
Representative  Bob  Sikes  Sets  New  Record 

Washington. — Representative  Bob  Sikes, 
now  in  his  14th  term  in  the  House,  broke  a 
32-year  record  today  for  length  of  service 
for  a  Florida  member  of  Congress. 

The  Crestvlew  Congressman  passed  the 
mark  of  27  years,  106  days,  set  in  1936  by  the 
late  Sen.  Duncan  U.  Fletcher. 

Sixes,  a  Democrat  and  a  top-ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee, 
was  first  elected  to  the  lower  chamber  in 
1940  at  the  age  of  33. 

He  succeeded  former  governor  and  present 
State  Supreme  Court  Justice  Millard  Cald- 
well. 

Born  In  Isabella,  Gb..  Sikes  received  a 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Agriculture  in 
1927  and  a  masters  degree  in  1929  from  the 
University  of  Florida. 

Sikes  purchased  the  Valparaiso  Star,  a 
weekly  newspaper  in  1932.  He  later  acquired 
the  Okaloosa  News-Journal  and  Okaloosa 
Messenger  at  Crestvlew.  He  served  as  Presi- 
dent oi  the  Florida  Press  Association  In  1937. 

Sikes  went  to  Washington  from  the  Flor- 
ida House  where  he  served  several  terms. 

He  has  been  the  dean  of  the  Florida  dele- 
gation since  1951  and  set  a  record  for  length 
of  service  In  the  House  by  a  Florida  member 
in  1963.  He  surpassed  the  22  years  of  service 
logged  by  the  late  Stephen  Sparkman  in 
1917. 

The  newspaperman-politician  wore  a  third 
•.at  until  a  short  time  ago  when  he  retired 
ius  a  Major  General  in  the  Army  Reserves. 
.\t  the  time,  he  was  the  tap  ranking  member 
of  Congress  in  the  reserves. 

He  Is  married  to  the  former  Inez  Tyner  of 
Laurel   Hill,   Fla. 


ELEVATING  THE  STATUS  OF  AMERI- 
CAN WOMEN 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 


OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  8.  1968 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
Cliicago's  American  carried  an  article 
which  most  adequately  outlines  a  ma- 
jor objective  of  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act,  and  efforts  now  being  made  in 
the  House  through  the  General  Subcom- 
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mittee  on  Education  to  broaden  the 
availability  of  marketable  skills  through 
vocational  education. 

As  chairman  of  the  General  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education,  I  want  to  share  the 
excellent  article  written  by  Miss  Glenda 
Sampson,  which  is  entitled  '"Today's 
Housewile  Is  . . ." 

The  role  of  the  American  housewife 
today  in  shaping  the  future  of  her  chil- 
dren and  community  cannot  be  over- 
looked or  misjudged.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  wish  to  stress  the  importance  of 
expanded  and  sophisticated  home  eco- 
nomics courses  in  our  Nation's  high 
schools  to  my  colleagues  here  in  Con- 
gress. 

The  article  written  by  Miss  Sampson, 
which  appeared  in  Cliicago's  American, 
follows: 

Today's  Housewife  Is  .  .  . 
(iiy  Glenda  Sampson) 
"What  is  a  houswife?"  asked  Rep.  Roman 
PucinskI  recently.  "I've  heard  of  a  house  pet, 
but  what  Is  a  housewife?" 

PucinskI  |D.,  llthj  is  tr>-ing  to  Introduce  a 
bill  in  the  House  which  would  "elevate  tlie 
status  of  American  women." 

The  bill  is  under  consideration  by  a  sub- 
committee the  congressman  heads  on  general 
education.  It  mostly  has  to  do  with  an  ex- 
panded and  'modernized"  vocational  pro- 
gram which  would  require  every  high  school 
student  in  the  country  to  devote  40  per  cent 
of  his  .'tudies  to  vocational  courses. 

PucinskI  says  he  is  concerned  about  the 
55  per  cent  of  young  people  in  this  country 
who  don't  go  on  to  college,  but  he  singles  out 
the  problems  of  the  uneducated  woman  as  an 
especially  neglected  area. 

•Most  of  these  girls  are  going  to  get 
married  young,"  he  .=ays.  "Tlien  they  will 
have  full-time  jobs  as  chauffeurs,  baby 
raisers,  cooks,  consumer  experts,  household 
engineers,  and  what-have-you.  If  they  can  be 
exposed  to  the  marketable  values  of  these 
skills  and  be  trained  In  some  of  them  while 
they're  still  in  high  school,  then  their  atti- 
tude of  being  'just  a  housewife'  will  vanish. 
Employers  will  take  a  different  attitude  to- 
ward them,  too." 

Home  economics  courses  taught  in  high 
schools  right  now  may  help  a  girl  to  manage 
her  own  home  better,  he  says,  but  he  thinks 
she  can  learn  to  cook  at  the  same  time  she  Is 
learning  how  to  be  a  nutrition  expert  who 
could  sell  her  services  to  any  of  a  number  of 
hospit:>ls  or  institutions. 

She  could  learn  to  sew  at  the  same  time 
she  is  learning  to  operate  a  power  machine 
that  would  enable  her  to  go  Into  the  needle 
trade  if  she  decides  to  work  later. 

He  would  further  enhance  her  position  by 
giving  her,  along  with  the  high  school  di- 
ploma, a  degree  title  of  "domestic  engineer." 
This  would  help  her  if  she  gets  married 
right  awav  or  if  she  goes  on  to  college  and 
needs  a  part-time  Job  to  earn  her  way. 

"The  belief  that  vocational  students  don't 
go  on  to  college  is  a  fallacy,"  he  says.  He 
cites  the  case  of  a  girl  in  his  district  who 
was  a  low  "C"  student  in  a  general  high 
school. 

Counselors  talked  her  into  a  cosmetology 
course,  and  now  she  plans  to  go  on  to  college 
and  train  to  be  a  cosmetology  teacher. 

Ghetto  young  people  would  especially  ben- 
efit from  his  program.  PucinskI  believes.  He 
says  49  per  cent  of  Negro  girls  age  16-19  are 
unemployed,  compared  to  24  per  cent  for 
white  girls  the  same  age.  There  are  some 
"pockets  of  crisis"  In  the  city  where  unem- 
plo>-ment  figures  In  that  age  group  are  as 
high  as  58  per  cent. 

"About  20  per  cent  of  the  mothers  of 
America  are  working  today."  the  congress- 
man says,  "and  the  portion  is  getting  bigger 
all  the  time.  By  1970,  52  per  cent  of  the  coun: 
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try's  iKipulatlon  will  be  women.  A  substantial 
number  of  them  will  be  needed  to  fill  the 
i.ation's  labor  force." 

Seven  of  Chicago's  ten  existing  vocational 
schools  are  coeducational  and  two  are  for 
girls  only,  according  to  Warren  A.  Koerner. 
director  of  practical  utza  for  local  public 
schools.  One  of  the  girls'  schools  deals  basic 
ally  with  child  care  and  home  management, 
tho  a  branch  of  it  does  Include  cosmetology 
and  clerical  training. 

Critics  likp  Dr.  Philip  Uaiiser  or  (ho  Uni- 
versity of  C'lica^o'.s  (lonio'rraphlc  ttudics 
center  have  long  criticized  this  type  of  ap- 
proach while  acknowledging  that  ionie  type 
of  vocptional  training  is  needed. 

Dr.  Haiiser  .'■ays  any  educational  proposal 
that  suggests  separation  of  vocational 
training  from  the  regular  academic  curricu- 
lum is  running  counter  to  the  current. 

Hauser  said:  "I  don't  approve  a  tendency 
for  part  of  .society  to  be  dedicated  solply  lo 
manual  work  and  part  t^oleiy  to  academic 
endeavors.  The  time  h:s  c'liue  to  weave 
them  together  Into  i^oniethlng  more  ine.in- 
Ingful." 

He  hopes  PucinskI  will  ni:'kc  .<-ure  his  jto- 
po.sal  does  this,  and  warns  apainst  mclud- 
ing  so  much  vocational  tr.iiiiing  that  the 
broader  general  education  .suiicrs.  He  thinks 
it  can  work  if  women  are  iaut;ht  to  become 
familiar  with  a  general  area  of  work— .uch 
as  nutrition  and  food  proce.ssing — rather 
than  specific  skills  which  may  become  inii- 
moded  before  they  are  able  to  use  them. 

Cost  of  Pucin.ski's  project  would  be  7.nO 
million  dollars  for  the  lirst  year  and  would 
be  financed  by  pha.slng  out  exl.sting  pTo- 
grams  which  it  would  replace. 


PROFESSOR  EDWARDS'  BARREL 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  8.  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  Olympic  games  have  taken  on  a  more 
political  than  athletic  atmosphere,  the 
attempt  of  radical  left  Negro  agitators 
to  intimidate  Negro  athletes  from  par- 
ticipating on  the  American  team  must 
be  viewed  from  its  worldwide  political 
impact  in  addition  to  its  reflection  of 
domestic  conti'oversy. 

The  Chicai-'o  Tribune  in  a  sti'onc;  and 
solid  editorial  July  3  very  properly 
raises  the  question  of  qualifications  and 
recognition  that  Negro  athletes  have 
properly  earned  in  the  field  of  sports. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Professor  Edwards'  Barrel 

Prof.  Harry  Edwards,  a  sociologist  at  San 
Jose  State  college.  Is  black  and  equipped  with 
beads,  beard,  and  beret.  The  combination  Is 
calculated  to  call  attention  to  him,  but.  If 
that  equipment  Isn't  enough,  he  has  another 
device  in  reserve.  This  Is.  simply,  to  WTeck 
the  United  States'  chances  in  the  Olympic 
games  by  organizing  a  boycott  by  Negro 
athletes  selected  for  the  American  team. 

Edwards  sounded  off  after  preliminary 
track  trials  over  the  week-end.  His  accotmt  Is 
that  he  has  the  United  States  Olympic  com- 
mittee over  a  barrel  and  Is  ready  to  roll  It 
downhill.  He  says  that  black  athletes  at  his 
beck  and  call  embrace  eight  of  the  10  finalists 
In  the  two  dashes.  In  addition  to  contestants 
in  the  long  and  triple  jumps,  hurdles,  and  the 
800  meters. 

He  refers  to  white  America  as  "another  sov- 
ereign nation"  and  says  he  doesn't  believe  In 
Interfering  In  Its  "Internal  affairs."  This  Im- 
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piles  that  If  the  United  States  la  to  score 
heavily  in  the  Olympics  It  had  better  rely  on 
white  athletes. 

Edwards  professes  to  have  a  number  of 
options  in  pulling  the  rug  out  from  under 
the  United  States.  One  la  to  wait  until  com- 
pletion of  the  final  trials  Sept.  17  to  puU  out 
athletes  willing  to  take  his  orders.  Another 
Is  to  call  the  boycott  of  the  black  contin- 
gent after  it  has  been  chosen  for  the  team 
and  reaches  Mexico  City,  where  the  games 
are  to  be  held  In  October.  A  third  is  to  In- 
struct the  athletes  to  compete  but  to  refrain 
from  trying.  Another  is  to  let  them  do  their 
best  but  refuse  to  take  the  victory  stand  for 
their  medals  and  to  request  that  the  national 
anthem  not  be  played. 

Very  obviously  Edwards  has  an  Intense 
dUllke  for  the  country  of  which  he  Is  a  na- 
tive and  would  like  to  do  his  best  to  humil- 
iate and  degrade  It.  If  he  thinks  he  has  the 
Olympic  committee  over  a  barrel,  the  com- 


mittee should  waste  no  time  In  putting  him 
over  a  barrel.  It  should  demand  that  all 
athletes  eligible  for  the  final  trials  declare 
their  Intentions  at  once.  If  they  want  to  join 
a  boycott,  they  should  be  eliminated  without 
delay.  Tliere  are  many  other  fine  athletes, 
white  and  black,  who  will  be  glad  of  the 
honor  of  being  placed  on  the  team  and  who 
will  do  their  best. 

The  question  raised  Is  whether  Negro 
athletes  are  Americans  first  uf  all  and  racial 
militants  only  secondarily.  Good  sense  should 
suggest  to  them  that  Edwards  Is  a  false 
prophet  who  Is  leading  them  down  the  gar- 
den path  with  his  chatter  that  they  have 
been  "exploited." 

Discrimination  does  not  exist  In  sport. 
Distinction  In  the  Olympics  U  a  sure  certif- 
icate for  glory  and  the  prospect  of  a  bright 
future  career.  In  both  amateur  and  profes- 
sional sport  Negro  athletes  are  stars  whose 
exploits  are  admired  without  regard  to  the 


color  of  their  skins.  Prof.  Edwards  would 
have  It  otherwise.  He  would  take  out  his  own 
rabid  resentments  on  his  country  at  the  ex- 
pense of  impressionable  young  men,  who 
would  be  denied  their  hour  of  triumph. 


THE 


PUEBLO":    HOW   LONG. 
MR.  PRESIDENT? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  8,  1968 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  168th  day  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  her 
crew  have  been  in  North  Korean  hand.s. 
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SENATE— Tuesday,  July  9,  1968 


The  Senate  met  at  12  noon,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  fathers'  God.  and  ours,  in  all  the 
whelming  waters  of  tribulation  which 
this  day  flood  the  earth.  Thou  art  for 
us  as  a  shelter  from  the  storm,  a  covert 
from  the  wind,  and  the  shadow  of  a  great 
rock  in  a  weary  land. 

We  would  bring  to  this,  our  daily  altar 
of  prayer,  our  inner  selves,  cluttered  and 
confused  where  the  good  and  the  evil, 
the  petty  and  the  great,  the  wheat  and 
the  tares,  are  so  entwined. 

Grant  us  for  the  living  of  these  days 
Thy  enabling  grace,  that  in  our  public 
service  and  in  all  our  contacts  with  our 
fellow  pilgrims,  and  in  all  we  say  to  peo- 
ple and  about  them,  this  and  every  day 
we  may  live  more  nearly  as  we  pray.  In 
the  spirit  of  the  Master  we  bring  our 
petitions.  Amen. 


Government  Operations  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, July  8.  1968,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


OBJECTION  TO  SUBCOMMITTEE 
MEETINGS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Juvenile  Delinquency  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  objec- 
tion has  been  lodged  with  the  minori- 
ty. I  object. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Improvements  in  Judicial  Ma- 
chinery of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Objection.  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Ob- 
jection is  heard. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  aslc 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomination.s 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempwre.  Wltli- 
out  objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  conflrmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER   FOR   RECOGNITION   OP 
SENATOR  HARRIS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr. 
Harris)  be  allowed  to  proceed  for  30  min- 
utes when  he  arrives  in  the  Chamber. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  it  so  ordered. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Per- 
manent Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations and  the  Subcommittee  on  Execu- 
tive Reorganization  of  the  Committee  on 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FARM  CREDIT  BOARD 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  the 
nominations  to  the  Farm  Credit  Board. 


MISS  AMALIA  SERESLY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  action 
taken  yesterday  on  S.  1808  be  recon- 
sidered. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  S.  1808. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  amendment  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  the 
bill  iS.  1808)  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Ama- 
lia  Seresly.  which  was,  on  page  1.  lines 
7  and  8,  strike  out  "no  natural  iiarent  of 
the  beneficiary,  by  virtue  of  such  par- 
entage," and  insert  "the  natural  parents 
or  brothers  or  sisters  of  the  beneficiary, 
by  virtue  of  such  relationship,". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendment,  with  the  following 
amendment : 

Strike  the  word  "the"  where  it  first  ap- 
pears in  the  amendment  and  insert  the 
word  "no"  in  lieu  thereof. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  sigreed  to. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 


The  bill  (H.R.  17873)  to  amend  the 
National  School  Limch  Act  to  clarify 
responslbUltles  relating  to  providing  free 
and  reduced  price  lunches  and  prevent- 
ing discrimination  against  children,  to 
revise  the  program  matching  require- 
ments, to  strengthen  the  nutrition  train- 
ing and  education  benefits  of  the  pro- 
gram, and  otherwise  to  strengthen  school 
food  service  programs  for  children  pre- 
nously  received  in  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  July  2,  1968, 
was  read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  3418)  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
vears  1970  and  1971  for  the  construction 
of  certain  highways  in  accordance  with 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  an  amendment, 
in  which  It  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
r he  Senate: 

H.R.  16361.  An  act  to  provide  additional 
revenue  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
lor  other  purposes: 

H.R.  17872.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act,  as  .amended,  to  provide 
lunds  and  authorities  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  lor  the  purpose  of  providing  free 
or  reduced-price  meals  to  needy  children  not 
now  being  reached;  and 

H.R.  18188.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for   the   Department  of   Transportation   for 

he  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and  for 
•  ither  purposes. 


H.R.  15794.  An  act  to  provide  for  U.S. 
standards  and  a  national  Inspection  system 
for  grain,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
1351). 


AMENDMENT  OF  INTERSTATE  COM- 
MERCE ACT  TO  ELIMINATE  CER- 
TAIN VALUATION  REQUIRE- 
MENTS—REPORT OF  A  COMMIT- 
TEES—INDIVIDUAL VIEWS  (S. 
REPT.  NO.  1352) 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  I 
submit  to  the  Senate  the  report,  together 
with  the  individual  views  of  Senators 
Magkuson,  Hartke,  and  Hart  on  S.  757, 
which  contemplates  amending  section 
19(a)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act, 
to  eliminate  certain  valuation  require- 
ments, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  committee,  having  considered  the 
same,  reports  favorably  thereon,  with 
amendments,  and  recommends  that  the 
bill  as  amended  be  passed. 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
report  will  be  received  and  the  bill  will  be 
placed  on  the  calendar;  and,  without 
objection,  the  report  will  be  printed,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 


ESTABLISHMENT  AND  OPERATION 
OF  CERTAIN  BRANCH  OFFICES 
BY  THE  MICHIGAN  NATIONAL 
BANK— REPORT  OF  A  COMMIT- 
TEE—SEPARATE VIEWS  (S,  REPT. 
NO.    1353) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, I  report  favorably,  without 
amendment,  the  bill  (S.  356)  to  permit 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  cer- 
tain branch  offices  by  the  Michigan  Na- 
tional Bank,  Lansing,  Mich.,  and  I  sub- 
mit a  report  thereon.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  report  be  printed,  to- 
gether with  separate  views  of  Senators 
Tower,  Hickenlooper,  and  Brooke. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  the  bill  will  be 
placed  on  the  calendar;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  report  will  be  printed,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 


By  Mr.  CARLSON: 
S.  3744.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  I>r.  and 
Mrs.   Krlshan   BaJaJ;    to   the   Committee   on 
the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    HARRIS     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Brooke,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr,  Hart,  Mr. 
Hatfield,   Mr.   Inotjte,   Mr.   McGee, 
Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.   Peli., 
Mr.    Randolph,    Mr.    Ribicoff,    Mr. 
Tydings,  and  Mr.  YARBoaoccH)  : 
S.  3745.  A  bill  to  provide  opportunities  for 
American  youth  to  serve  in  policymaking  po- 
sitions and  to  participate  In  national.  State 
and  local  programs  of  social  and  economic 
benefit  to  the  country;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Harris  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading. ) 
By  Mr.  BREWSTER: 
S.  3746.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Johnny  Tsu 
Kao:  and 

S.  3747.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tung  Shlng 
Ho;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HANSEN: 
S.  3748.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  engage  in  feasibility  investi- 
gations of  certain  water  resource  develop- 
ments: to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hansen  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH; 
S.  3749.  A   bill    to   provide    lor   the    estab- 
lishment of  a  U.S.  Foreign  Service  Academy; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Yarborough  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.   BOGGS    (for  Mr.  Cooper,  for 
himself,   Mr.   Allott,   Mr.   Bennett, 
Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia, 
Mr.  Case.   Mr.   Cotton,  Mr.  Curtis, 
Mr.    Dirksen,    Mr.    Dominick,    Mr. 
Fannin,    Mr.    Fong.    Mr.    Hart.    Mr. 
Hartke,  Mr.  Hruska.  Mr.  Javits,  Mr. 
Jordan   of   Idaho,   Mr.   Kuchel,   Mr. 
Long    of    Missouri,    Mr.    Magntjson, 
Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Mor- 
ton, Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Pearson,  Mr, 
Pell,    Mr.    Prouty,    Mr.    Randolph, 
Mr.     Scott,     Mr.     Thurmond,     Mr. 
Tower,    and    Mr.    Young    of    North 
Dakota) : 
S.J.  Res.  186.  Joint    resolution    deslgn.itlng 
February  of  each  year  .ts  American  History 
Month;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bogcs  when  ha 
introduced  the  above  joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as 
indicated : 

H.R.  16361.  An  act  to  provide  additional 
revenue  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  17872.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
.School  Lunch  Act,  as  amended,  to  provide 
funds  and  authorities  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
free  or  reduced-price  meals  to  needy  chil- 
dren not  now  being  reached;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

H.R.  18188.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation  for 
•he  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and  for 
)ther  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
.Appropriations. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  from  the  Com- 
mittee  on  Finance: 

James  H,  McCrocklln,  of  Texas,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 


REPORT  OP  COMMITTEES 
The  following  report  of  a  committee 

was  submitted: 
By  Mr,  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 

the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

with  amendments: 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  KUCHEL: 

8.3742.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Severlno 
Mamil;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr.  HILL: 

S.  3743.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  vending  stand  for  the  blind  so  as 
to  make  certain  improvements  therein;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


S  3748— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  RE- 
LATING TO  AUTHORIZATION  FOR 
FEASIBILITY  INVESTIGATION  OF 
THE  CORN  CREEK  UNIT,  WYO- 
MING 

Mr,  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  engage  in  a  feasibility  in- 
vestigation of  the  Corn  Creek  Unit,  Wyo- 
ming. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  i-eceived  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3748)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  engage  In  feasi- 
bility investigations  of  certain  water  re- 
source developments.  Introduced  by  Mr, 
Hansen,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr,  President,  earlier 
this  year  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  re- 
ported by  letter  to  me  that  impediments 
over  water  rights  for  the  project  had 
been  cleared  away  and  that  the  Bureau 
would  give  every  consideration  to  Includ- 
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Ing  the  Com  Creek  unit  In  a  list  of  proj- 
ects which  they  intended  to  submit  to 
Congress  for  feasibility  study  authoriza- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
from  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  me  on 
February  12.  1968  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Dep.\«tment  or  the  Intehioii. 

BracAU  or  Reclamation. 
Washington.  DC  .  February  12.  1968. 

Hon  Ci.irrroRD  P.  Hansen. 
U  S  SenatL^.  Wa^ningtun.  D  C. 

DCA«  Senatoh  Hansen:  In  your  letter  of 
Febrtiary  2.  1968.  you  indicated  It  was  your 
understanding  that  our  Regional  Solicitor 
bad  Issued  an  opinion  regarding  the  water 
rights  for  the  Corn  Creek  Unit,  which  we 
heretofore  have  referred  to  as  the  Qrayrocks 
Unit. 

Your  understanding  of  the  situation  Is 
correcv  The  Regional  Solicitor  at  Denver. 
Oolorad*,  recently  Indicated  that  from  a  legal 
standpoint,  it  would  be  possible  to  establish  a 
water  right  for  the  Corn  Creek  Unit.  With 
that  opinion  at  hand,  the  next  step  will  be 
to  ob'ain  congressional  authority  for  the 
feasibility  study  of  the  unit  We  expect  that 
legislation  will  be  introduced  '.n  the  Con- 
gress during  the  current  session  to  authorl?e 
feasibility  studies  of  several  potential  Recla- 
mation projects.  We  can  assure  you  we  intend 
to  give  every  consideration  to  mclvidlng  the 
Corn  Creek  Unit  In  that  list  of  projects. 
Sincerely  yours. 

N.  B.  Bennett,  Jr  . 
Acting  Commissioner. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Within  the  past  week  the 
committee  staff  of  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee  has  secured  from  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  a  statement  describing 
the  Corn  Creek  unit,  its  status,  and  the 
need  for  feasibility  study  authorization. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  state- 
ment from  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Missouri  River  Basin  Project.  Oregon  Trail 

Division.    Corn    Creek    Untt,    Wyominc 

(Formerly  Crayrocks  Unit) 

Location:  In  south-centrai  Goehen  County 
In  eastern  Wyoming. 

Project  data:  (Grayrocks  Unit  Reconnais- 
sance Report,  .'Vprll  1965) 

Total  construction  cost $17,838,000 

Adjustments '73,000 

Total  allocaUon __     17,911,000 

Allocations: 

IrrlgaUon-full  (11.000  acres).     17.911,000 
Irrigation-supplemental  (9.505 
acres)    


tailed  studies  are  justified  to  firm  up  the 
plan  and  fully  evaluate  the  economic  Justi- 
fication for  the  development. 

Justification:  The  primary  problem  of  this 
agricultural  area  Is  the  uncertainty  of  pre- 
cipitation. The  precipitation  pattern  Is 
cyclical  with  frequent  occurrence  of  drought 
that  results  In  depletion  of  the  livestock- 
carrying  capacities  of  the  ranges.  Tl>e  nature 
of  the  watersheds  and  insufflclent  storage 
capacities  of  existing  reservoirs  too  often 
result  in  low  water  yield  for  irrigation.  Por 
e.\ample,  the  three  existing  irrigation  dis- 
tricts have  combined  facilities  for  storing 
25.265  acre-feet  of  water  from  Horse  Creek 
and  Bean  Creek.  This  btontgc  provided  an 
estimated  average  of  056  acre-fcot  of  water 
per  acre  at  the  farm  heudgates  over  the 
critical  1952-1962  period.  The  accompanying 
reduction  In  agricultural  Income  has  had  an 
adverse  etTect  upon  the  farmer  and  land- 
owner. The  nearby  town  of  Torrlngton  and 
other  small  towns  are  almost  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  the  prosperity  of  agriculture. 

Local  interest:  This  Investigation  is 
strongly  supported  by  the  local  people  and 
the  State  of  Wyoming.  The  local  Interests 
have  formed  the  Corn  Creek  Reservoir  Asso- 
ciation which  Is  actively  supporting  the  proJ'» 
vet  Mem'>ers  ol  the  .issoclattun  consist  of 
represent.' lives  of  the  three  private  Irrigation 
districts  in  the  Corn  Creek  .irea  and  Goshen 
Irrigation  District  Hnci  new  landowners. 
P-tttioas  have  been  obtained  which  show 
ili.li  90  percent  ot  the  t>wners  of  presently 
!rrif;ated  land  and  94  percent  of  the  owners 
cf  the  new  land  are.t  .trc  highly  in  favor  of 
prjceecllng  with  the  feasibility  study.  Pilings 
have  been  made  with  the  State  Engineer  for 
storage  water  rights  in  Corn  Creek  Reservoir. 

Rernark.'i:  The  plan  presented  in  the  1965 
reconnaissance  report  was  based  on  using 
surplus  waters  of  the  Laramie  River  and 
water  .savings  from  lining  of  the  Port  Lara- 
mie Canal  of  the  North  Platte  Project.  The 
Regl(in;<l  Solicitor,  by  letter  dated  December 
U.  1968.  advised  that  the  plan  la  permissible 
of  accomplishment  from  a  legal  standpoint 
Ijut  only  with  the  full  concurrence  of  all  who 
presently  have  an  intere.st  In  the  use  of  the 
North  Platte  Project  water  supply.  Including 
the  Warren  Act  contractors.  This  would  be  so 
time  consuming  as  to  be  impractical.  Alter- 
naUve  courses  are  ( 1 1  Glendo  inundated 
water  rights.  (2)  some  11.000  acre-feet  of 
uncommitted  storage  in  Glendo  Reservoir, 
and  1 3 1  unappropriated  flows  of  the  Noith 
ri.iite  River.  Consideration  Is  being  given 
to  using  Glendo  Inundated  water  rights  In 
Platte  County  and  the  feasibility  studies  of 
the  Corn  Creek  Unit  would  be  concentrated 
on  the  latter  two  alternatives — Glendo 
storage  and  North  Platte  River  flows. 


Total 


17.911.000 


Benefit-cost  raUo:   1.17  to  1.0. 


■  Future  year  capacity  provisions  S48.000 
and  transitional  development  t25.000. 

Description:  The  principal  features  of  this 
unit  would  be  the  Corn  Creek  Dam  and 
Reservoir,  diversion  dam  and  a  system  of 
pumping  plants,  canals,  and  laterals.  The 
unit  would  provide  a  full  water  supply  for 
11.000  acres  of  land  and  supplemental  water 
for  9.505  acres  now  being  irrigated  but  re- 
ceiving an  entirely  inadequate  supply.  The 
plan  also  involves  rehabilitation  of  some 
existing  facilities. 

Status:  A  reconnaissance  report  was  com- 
pleted in  April  1965  which  indicated  that, 
while  the  unit  was  somewhat  marginal,  de- 


S.  3749— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 
RELATING  TO  ESTABLISHMENT 
OF  US.  FOREIGN  SERVICE  .ACAD- 
EMY 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  tlio  establishment  of 
a  U.S.  Foreign  Seniro  Academy. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appi-opriately 
referred. 

The  bill  'S.  3749 »  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  U.S.  Foreign  Ser\'ice 
Academy,  introduced  by  Mr.  Yarbor- 
ouGH,  was  received,  rtad  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  relations  be- 
tween our  countrj'  and  other  nations  are 
affected  by  economic  and  military  poli- 
cies and  activities.  But  in  the  last  analy- 
sis, we  must  base  our  hope  for  favorable 
relations  on  personal  trust  and  good  will. 
Our  entire  Nation  can  and  must  play  a 


role  because  our  citizens — as  tourist-s. 
businessmen,  and  students — travel  the 
world.  But  the  symbol  and  backbone  of 
our  Nation's  continuing  contact  with 
other  nations  is  our  diplomatic  corps. 

Those  peisons  who  want  to  serve  theii 
countii'  in  a  career  of  foreign  service 
should  receive  as  much  assistance  as  wi 
can  Rive  them.  We  cuirently  have  the 
Foreign  Service  Institute  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  It  provides  a  type  of  in- 
service  training  for  foreign  service  ui- 
ficcis.  But  many  people  feel  that  Is  not 
enough — that  preemployment,  broad- 
based  education  leading  to  a  device  i.s 
the  sort  of  program  that  is  needed  to  pro- 
duce people  who  are  truly  educated  in 
forei(:n  affairs,  and  fully  qualified  to  rc;:- 
resent  our  countrj-  in  the  foreign  ser\- 
ice. 

This  academy,  to  be  located  in  tlip 
Washington  area,  would  serve  as  a  great 
center  for  the  study  and  practice  of  the 
skills  needed  so  desperately  to  effectively 
represent  our  country  abroad.  It  would 
take  in  college  graduates  from  all  over 
the  coimtiT.  at  the  normal  time  of  theii 
entry  into  the  Foreign  Service,  then  train 
them  intensively  in  such  subjects  a.s 
American  diplomatic  history,  State  De- 
partment organization  and  polcies.  and 
most  importantly,  in  area  and  language 
studies. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  need  which 
can  be  met  in  no  other  way.  As  great  as 
our  university  system  is.  it  cannot  pro- 
vide for  the  intensive  instruction  which  is 
required.  Here  we  will  take  those  stu- 
dents, the  cream  of  our  countiy's  crop, 
who  are  the  most  highly  motivated  to 
enter  the  foreign  service,  and  teach  them 
in  an  institution  of  the  highest  academic 
rank.  For  this  the  students  will  agree  to 
sen^e  at  least  3  years  in  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, an  obligation  parallel  to  that  of  our 
military  academies.  Even  if  many  of 
these  students  should  leave  the  Foreign 
Service  at  that  time,  they  will  continue 
to  enrich  our  national  program  through 
their  positions  in  (.-ducatlonal  institutions 
and  international  trade. 

It  will  cost  a  relatively  modest  sum  of 
money  to  establish  such  a  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Academy,  and  the  returns  should  far 
outweigh  any  such  costs.  I,  for  one,  feel 
that  enduring  friendships  are  built  on 
imderstanding;  that  to  have  representa- 
tives abroad  who  can  freely  and  effec- 
tively commimicate  and  transmit  our 
goals  and  ideals  will  help  shift  our  basis 
of  security  from  militaiT  force  and  eco- 
nomic interdependence  alone  to  the  true 
mutual  security  of  a  communion  of  inter- 
ests, ideals,  and  principles. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  Introduced  sim- 
ilar bills  in  other  sessions  of  Congress.  I 
now  again  introduce  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Foreign  Service 
Academy,  realizing  that  It  is  too  late  in 
this  session  for  such  a  bill  to  be  passed; 
but  I  hope  that,  by  starting  early  in  the 
next  session,  this  ideal  which  I  share  with 
many  others — similar  bills  have  been  in- 
troduced in  past  sessions  by  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives— will  ultimately  be  realized 
through  the  establishment  of  a  UJS.  For- 
eign Service  Academy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 
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The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  bill  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  bill  iS.  3749),  introduced  by  Mr. 
YARBOROUGH,  is  as  follows: 

S.  3749 

Be  it  enacted  by  tlie  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
.America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
.^ct  may  be  cited  as  the  •United  States  For- 
eign Service  Academy  Act". 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  State  is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  eBtablish  and  maintain, 
in  or  near  the  District  of  Columbia,  a  United 
States  Foreign  Service  Academy  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Academy")  for  the  in- 
struction and  training  of  diplomatic  cadets 
111  prep.^ratlon  for  service  as  officers  in  the 
Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  3.  <a)  The  Academy  shall  be  under  the 
ijeneral  supervision  otf  the  Director  General 
of  the  Foreign  Service  Institute  and  under 
buch  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  State 
may  prescribe. 

(b)  The  course  of  instruction  and  training 
for  diplomatic  cadets  at  tlie  Academy  shall 
!)e  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
shall  be  the  equivalent  of  the  curriculum 
prescribed  by  accredited  colleges  and  uni- 
versities as  a  prerequisite  to  the  granting  of 
;i  master's  degree.  Upon  satisfactory  com- 
pletion of  the  prescribed  course  of  Instruc- 
tion and  training,  diplomatic  cadets  shall  be 
granted  a  master's  degree. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  State  may  appoint 
or  assign  such  officers  and  civilian  Instruc- 
tors as  the  needs  of  the  Academy  reqiUre. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  corps  of  diplomatic  cadets 
.shall  consist  of  such  individuals  as  may  be 
selected  and  admitted  to  the  Academy  upon 
competitive  entrance  examinations  as  pre- 
bcrlbed  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

(b)  Diplomatic  cadets  while  In  attendance 
.vt  the  Academy  shall  be  entitled  to  quarters 
.'.nd  subsistence. 

Sec.  5.  There  shall  be  appointed  each  year 
a  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  Academy  which 
shall  consist  of  five  members  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate 
;ind  five  members  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, to  be  appointed  by  the  respective 
chairmen  of  such  committees.  The  Board  of 
Visitors  shall  exercise  the  same  functions 
and  be  entitled  to  the  same  expense  allow- 
ance as  is  provided  in  the  case  of  the  Board 
of  Visitors  to  the  United  States  MlliUry 
Academy. 

Sec.  6.  Each  diplomatic  cadet  selected  for 
(tdmlssion  to  the  Academy  shall  sign  an 
agreement  that,  unless  sooner  separated,  he 
will— 

( 1 )  complete  the  course  of  Instruction  at 
the  Academy;  and 

(2)  accept  an  appointment  and  service,  as 
an  officer  in  the  Foreign  Service  for  at  least 
the  three  years  immediately  following  the 
granting  of  his  degree  from  the  Academy. 

Sec  7.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  ns  may  be  neceesary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  186— 
INTRODUCTION  OF  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION TO  DESIGNATE  FEBRU- 
ARY OF  EACH  YEAR  AS  AMERICAN 
HISTORY  MONTH 

Mr.  BOGG3.  Mr.  President,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper] 
IS  necessarily  absent  from  the  Senate  for 
a  few  days. 

In  the  last  Congress  and  again  last 
year,  Senator  Cooper  introduced  a  reso- 
lution designating  February  as  American 
History  Month.  The  resolutions  which 
many  members  of  the  Senate  cospon- 
sored  were  enacted,  and  the  President  did 


proclaim  Februaiy  1967  and  February 
196S  American  History  Month.  Senator 
Cooper  had  prepared  the  joint  resolution 
for  introduction  again  this  year  and  as 
he  cannot  be  here  this  week,  has  asked 
me  to  introduce  it  for  him. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce  the  joint 
resolution  and  ask  that  it  be  appropri- 
ately referred. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  joint  resolution 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  together  with 
a  statement  by  Senator  Cooper. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Tlie 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  joint  resolution  and  statement 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  IMr. 
Cooper]  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution   (S.J.  Res.   186> 
designating   February  of   each   year  as 
American  History  Month,  introduced  by 
Mr.    BocGS   for   Mr.   Cooper   and   other 
Senators,   was   received,   read   twice   by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
S.J.  Res.  186 
Whereas  the   study    of   history   not   only 
enlivens  appreciation   of   the  past   out  also 
Illuminates  the  present  and  gives  perspective 
to  our  hopes; 

Where.is  a  knowledge  of  the  growth  and 
development  of  our  free  institutions  and 
their  human  values  strengthens  our  ability 
to  utilize  these  institutions  and  apply  these 
values  to  present  need  and  new  problems; 

Whereas  Americans  honor  their  debt  to 
the  creativity,  wisdom,  work,  faith,  and  sacri- 
fice of  those  who  first  secured  our  freedoms, 
and  recognize  their  obligation  to  build  upon 
this  heritage  so  as  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
the  future; 

Whereas  February  1967  and  February  1968 
have  been  designated  by  the  President  as 
"American   History   Month";    and 

Whereas  it  is  appropriate  to  encourage  a 
deeper  awareness  of  the  great  events  which 
shaped  America,  and  a  renewed  dedication  to 
the  ideals  and  principles  we  hold  In  trust: 
Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Febru- 
ary of  each  year  Is  hereby  designated  as 
"American  History  Month",  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  requested  and 
authorized  to  issue  annually  a  proclamation 
inviting  the  people  of  the  Urlted  States  to 
observe  such  month  In  schools  and  other 
suitable  places  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
and  activities. 

The  statement  is  as  follows: 
Statement  of  Senator  John  Sherman  Coop- 
Qt  Introducing  a  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion Designating  February  of  Each  Year 
AS  American  History  Month 
In  the  last  Congress  and  again  last  year  I 
introduced  a  Senate  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate February  as  American  History  Month. 
The  resolutions  I  Introduced  were  enacted, 


The  House  of  Representatives,  however, 
struck  the  continuing  authority  of  the  reso- 
lution. Por  this  reason,  I  again  introduce  a 
resolution  designating  February  of  every 
year  as  American  History  Month. 

Tlie  study  of  history  not  only  enlivens  ap- 
preciation of  the  past  but  also  illuminates 
the  present  and  gives  perspective  to  our 
hopes.  A  knowledge  of  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  our  free  institutions  and  their 
human  values  strengthens  our  ability  to 
utilize  these  institutions  and  apply  these 
values  to  present  needs  and  new  problems. 

Therefore  I  think  it  is  Important  to  desig- 
nate permanently  a  month  during  which 
we  can  acknowledge  and  build  upon  our 
heritage  in  order  to  meet  the  challenges  of 
the  present  and  the  future. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  been  re- 
ferred to  and  are  now  pendin.:^  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary : 

Louis  H.  Martin,  of  California,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal,  Northern  District  of  California,  term 
of  4  years.  Vice  Edward  A.  Heslep,  retired. 

John  H.  Kamlowsky,  of  West  Virginia,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney.  Northern  District  of  West 
Virginia,  term  of  4  years  ( reappointment) . 

Sidney  I.  Lezak,  of  Oregon,  to  be  U.S.  at- 
torney. District  of  Oregon,  term  of  4  years 
I  reappointment) . 

Theodore  Jafl'e,  of  Rhode  Island,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission  of  the  United  States,  for  a  term 
of  3  years  from  October  22,  1968  (reappoint- 
ment) , 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Tuesday,  July  16,  1968,  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nominations,  with  a  further  statement 
v.hether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear  at 
any  hearings  which  may  be  scheduled. 


SENATORS  RANDOLPH  AND  KEN- 
NEDY TO  CONDUCT  HEARINGS 
ON  ADEQUACY  OP  SERVICES  TO 
OLDER    WORKERS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  o.i 
behalf  of  Senator  Edward  Kenneoy  and 
myself.  I  anno.ince  that  hearings  will 
be  conducted  on  July  24.  25.  and  29  on 
the  subject  of  "Adequacy  of  Senices  to 
Older  Workers." 

Senator  Kennedy  and  I  have  decided 
on  a  joint  .study  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Employment  and  Retirement  In- 
comes, which  I  am  privileged  to  chair, 
and  the  Subcommittee  on  Federal,  State, 
and  Community  Services,  which  is 
chaired  by  Senator  Kennedy.  These  two 
units  of  the  Senate  Special  Committee 


and  in  1967  and  again  in  1968  the  President  Aging  share  several  areas  of  mutual 

concern  related  to  programs  for  older 
workers. 

Our  subcommittees   will  explore: 
First.  Present  imderutilization  of  the 
older  worker,  despite  severe  manpower 
shortages  in  some  areas. 

Second.  Retraining  older  workers  for 
new  jobs,  and  implications  for  the  fu- 
ture— as  accelerated  technological  de- 
velopment increases  demand  for  several 
changes  of  skills  within  a  single  work 
lifetime. 


did  proclaim  February  as  American  History 
Month. 

The  Governors  of  nearly  every  State  issue 
such  proclamations  annually  calling  for  ac- 
tivities which  evoke  a  deeper  awareness  of 
the  great  events  which  shaped  America.  I  am 
glad  that  these  resolutions  have  attracted 
interest  and  received  such  wide  support,  and 
I  hope  that  we  should  make  this  a  perma- 
nent observance. 

My  previous  resolutions,  as  passed  by  the 
Senate,  would  make  February  of  every  year 
American  History  Month  and  would  ask  the 
President  to  issue   a   similar  proclamation. 
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Third.  With  enactment  of  the  Age  Dis- 
crimination in  Employment  Act  of  1967, 
the  cornerstone  has  been  laid  for  estab- 
lishment of  a  tnily  comprehensive  spec- 
tnim  of  services  that  will  help  older 
workers  find  or  maintain  employment. 
The  subcommittees  will  ask  what  more  is 
needed  to  make  such  services— Including 
adult  education,  counseling,  placement, 
information  exchange,  and  so  forth — 
adequate  for  present  and  future  needs. 

Fourth.  Likely  subjects  for  research 
and  demonstration  projects  authorized 
under  the  Age  Discrimination  in  Em- 
ployment Act. 

Fifth.  Promising  examples  of  commu- 
nity action  which  has  led  to  employment 
of  older  workers. 

Testimony  will  be  taken  on  July  24 
and  25  in  room  4200.  New  Senate  OfBce 
Building,  beginning  at  10  a.m.  The  hear- 
ing will  resume  at  10  a.m.  in  the  Caucus 
Room.  318.  Old  Senate  OfHce  Building, 
on  July  29. 


ADDRESS  OP  SENATOR  KUCHEL  AT 
DEDICATION  OP  THE  OAK  KNOLL 
NAVAL  HOSPITAL.  OAKLAND. 
CALIF. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  on  Sat- 
urday. June  29,  a  magnificent  new  U.S. 
naval  hospital  was  dedicated  at  Oakland, 
Calif.  I  had  the  honor  to  speak  at  the 
dedication  ceremonies  on  that  occasion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  partial 
text  of  my  address  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  Soivice  to  These  Brave  Men 
(Partial    text   of    remarks    by   US.    Senator 

Thomas  H    Kvchel  at  the  dedication  of 

the  Oak   Knoll   Naval   Hoapltal.   Oakland, 

Calif..  June  29.  1968) 

I  join  in  these  ceremonies,  dedicating  a 
great  new  naval  hospital,  with  deep  feelings 
of  botli  humility  and  pride — humility  in  the 
presence  of  so  many  who  have  given  so  much 
in  the  cause  of  human  freedom,  pride  that 
in  this  new.  permanent  facility,  skilled  and 
dedicated  specisUista.  using  the  most  ad- 
vanced tools  and  techniques  of  medical  sci- 
ence, will  restore  our  sick,  our  wounded,  and 
our  disabled,  and  return  them  to  productive 
life. 

Here,  in  this  new  Oakland  Naval  Hospital, 
a  grateful  nation  will  be  able  far  better  to 
minister  to  the  needs  of  her  fallen  service 
sons  than  before.  Oak  Knoll  Is,  and  has  been, 
a  proud  name,  with  a  proud  history,  ever 
since  it  came  into  being,  from  and  after  the 
Second  World  War.  The  high  service  of  Oak 
Knoll  to  the  men  of  the  Second  World  War. 
of  Korea,  and  in  time  of  peace  are  surely 
recorded  on  our  Nation's  honor  roll.  Those 
services  will  now  continue  and  expand  In 
this  modern  naval  hospital.  Here,  the  mira- 
cles of  modern  medicine  and  surgery,  in  the 
hands  of  that  valiant  breed  who  assist  in 
God's  work  of  healing,  will  carry  on.  fulflll- 
Ing  the  prayers  and  hopes  of  those  in  uni- 
form who  come  here  to  be  mended  and  to  be 
cured. 

In  the  past  two  decades,  California  has 
been  the  staging  ground  of  three  major  wars 
in  the  far  Pacific.  We  have  learned  that  there 
can  be  no  hope  for  peace,  no  security  in  free- 
dom, unless  those  who  love  liberty  Join  to- 
gether in  common  cause.  It  is  a  high  cause, 
perhaps  the  highest  of  all,  with  the  greatest 
stakes,  concerned  with  far  more  than  ma- 
terial computation,  or  measure  of  wealth  or 
power.  MacArthur  descrit>ed  it,  at  the  end  of 


the  Second  World  War:  "The  problem  basi- 
cally Is  theological  and  Involves  a  spiritual 
recrudescence  and  improvement  of  human 
character  that  will  synchronlae  with  our  al- 
most matchless  advance  in  science,  art.  lit- 
erature, and  all  material  and  cultural  de- 
velopments of  the  past  two  thousand  years. 
It  must  be  of  the  spirit  if  we  are  to  save  the 
flesh.' 

My  fellow  citizens,  we  have  learned  that 
the  burden  of  our  Nation's  defense,  like  the 
burden  of  life,  is  shared  unequally.  It  falls, 
heavily,  both  on  the  young  and  on  the  dedi- 
cated. Sometimes  the  cost  is  beyond  reckon- 
ing In  common  terms  ordinarily  used  to 
measure  value. 

This  hospital  is  a  major  part  of  American 
society's  effort  to  try  to  make  the  unequal 
sacrlflce  of  those  wounded  in  battle  easier  to 
bear.  It  represents  a  high  and  solemn  obliga- 
tion for  any  nation  seeking  to  follow  the  rule 
of  Justice  in  its  public  life. 

Regrettably,  there  are  some  in  America  to- 
day who  would  pretend  that  obligations  to 
our  Nation  and  to  the  principles  for  which  it 
stands  are  no  longer  binding — that,  in  fact, 
you  have  a  right  to  walk  out  on  civic  duty. 
You  and  I  disagree.  So  does  the  great  majority 
of  our  fellow  citizens.  Just  as  we  live  In  a 
world  where  nations  must  join  together  for 
mutual  protection,  so  do  we  live  in  a  broad 
.\merlcan  community  where  each  man  and 
woman  .shares  a  duty  to  our  own  society,  a 
society  which  will  endure  only  If  the  indi- 
vidual citizen  recognizes  his  duty  and 
honorably  discharges  it. 

Who  is  going  to  tight  fur  America,  if  every- 
one else  takes  a  walk?  There  have  always 
been  those  in  our  country  who  choose  to 
withdraw.  There  has  always  been  a  vastly 
greater  number  prepared  to  accept  their 
country's  obligation  as  their  own.  I  doubt 
that  even  these  tempestuous  times  should  be 
rememt>ered  by  the  actions  of  a  vocal  few 
who  defy  our  laws  and  who  seek  to  place  their 
own  contrived  moral  values  above  the  com- 
mon needs  of  a  free  society. 

The  most  serious  aspect  of  the  present 
crisis  of  confidence  in  our  Nation  is  the  well- 
publlclzed  failure  of  some,  who  benefit  most 
from  our  society,  to  recognize  their  obliga- 
tions. In  this  democracy  of  ours,  every  man 
has  a  full  right  to  his  opinion,  but  he  also 
has  a  duty  to  his  Nation  to  keep  it  whole. 

What  does  it  mean  that  a  college  student 
chooses  to  burn  his  draft  card?  Plrst,  it  means 
that  he  has  broken  the  law.  Second,  it  means 
someone  else  will  have  to  serve  In  his  place. 
If  he  carries  out  his  act  of  rejection.  Third,  it 
means  that  the  very  educational  process 
which  produced  him  has  failed,  somehow,  to 
teach  him  the  value  of  service. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  demand  of  youth 
for  a  larger  say  in  our  society.  The  gap  be- 
tween the  age  of  obligation  for  military  serv- 
ice and  the  full  privileges  of  citizenship  has 
l>een  an  enormous  frustration  to  young  men 
about  to  become  full  participants  in  our  na- 
tional life.  In  my  mind,  the  right  to  partici- 
pate In  national  decisions  through  the  ex- 
ercise of  one's  vote  ought  not  to  be  denied 
those  age  groups  whose  duty  it  Is  to  partici- 
pate in  the  American  military  establishment. 
I  think  the  obvious  remedy  for  this  situation 
would  even  the  score,  and  would  help  to  es- 
tablish a  rational  approach  to  citizenship  on 
the  college  campus.  The  number  of  men  who 
tiave  chosen  to  evade  national  service  is  rela- 
tively small.  By  far  the  larger  portion  has  ac- 
cepted the  obligation  of  service.  We  owe  them 
justice  and  the  full  rights  of  citizenship. 

There  is  much  that  can  be  done  positively 
to  remove  the  gaps  of  misunderstanding  be- 
tween those  who  gtilde  our  country  and  those 
called  upon  to  serve  It.  The  18  year-old  vote 
would  be  a  first  step.  Removing  the  In- 
equities from  Selective  Service  System  would 
be  another.  But  those  who  grow  up  with  the 
l>enefits  of  our  productive  and  prosperous 
free  society  must  also  recognize  that  the 
civlltzation  they  enjoy  cannot  survive  unless 
we  as  a  nation  are  prepared  to  protect  It. 


We  are  in  a  time  of  great  national  torment. 
There  are  those  who  proclaim  a  vast  unwind- 
ing of  our  social  fabric  and  who  liken  the 
condition  of  our  great  Nation  to  the  twilight 
days  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

Such  dark  foreboding  obscures  the  real 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  recent  years 
in  building  our  Nation's  productive  powers, 
in  expanding  equal  opportunity  for  all  our 
people,  and  beyond  that,  in  seeking  to  play 
a  constructive  role  in  the  quest  for  peace  with 
justice  in  this  constantly  shrinking  planet 

We  come  together  today  to  open  a  new 
chapter  in  the  life  of  an  Institution  dedicated 
to  ministering  to  those  who  believe  In  and 
have  fought  for  our  national  cause.  The  very 
work  of  Oak  Knoll  Naval  Hospital  is  a  testa- 
ment to  the  continuing  vitality  of  our  peo- 
ple and  their  faith  in  their  own  destiny.  Any- 
one who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  observe  the 
profound  and  amazing  development  of  mili- 
tary medicine  and  its  role  in  the  conflict  in 
Southeast  Asia,  will  recognize  that  enormous 
strides  have  tieen  made.  This  Is  a  story  filled 
with  devoted  service  and  deep  and  compas- 
sionate faith  in  human  values.  We  all  marvel 
at  the  accomplishment  of  military  medicine — 
heart  surgery  performed  In  the  tent  fortress 
of  Khesanh,  almost  miraculous  feats  of  aerial 
evacuation  bringing  our  men.  within  minutes, 
to  the  most  advanced  medical  and  surgical 
care. 

These  tasks  of  Hercules  bear  witness  to  the 
high  value  we  place,  not  only  on  human  life, 
but  on  human  freedom.  We  may  thank  God 
that  our  Nation's  role  In  this  world  of  con- 
flict has  been  marked  by  an  expansion  in 
medical  knowledge.  Twenty  years  ago.  we 
moved  tiaitlngly  from  sulfa  drugs  to  penicillin 
.IS  a  therapeutic  agent.  A  whole  host  of  magi- 
cal antibiotics  has  now  followed.  They  have 
relegated  Infectiotis  diseases  to  a  lesser  role 
among  the  threats  to  humankind.  Increasing 
skills  in  surgery  and  in  anesthesia  have  made 
operations  possible  which  would  never  have 
been  dreamed  of  in  the  Second  World  War. 
We  now  have  a  wide  range  of  diagnostic 
equipment  to  Increase  precision  and  make 
more  swift  and  sure  the  successful  treatment 
of  wounds,  disease  and  all  the  ills  to  which 
flesh  is  heir. 

You  here  at  Oak  Knoll  have  made  an 
enormous  contribution.  I  have  read  with 
heartfelt  Interest  of  the  truly  wonderful  work 
of  your  Prosthetics  Research  Laboratory  in 
restoring  to  active  life  the  most  severely 
wounded  of  our  fighting  men.  What  you  are 
doing  here  is  to  reaffirm  the  unquenchable 
vitality  of  those  who  keep  faith  with  our 
Nation. 

No  community,  no  society,  no  nation  can 
long  survive  unless  It  is  true  to  its  own.  We 
have  no  higher  debt  of  honor  than  the  care 
of  those  who  have  put  their  lives  in  the  bal- 
ance of  our  country's  need.  I  say  to  you  with 
pride  that  as  a  member  of  the  United  States 
Senate  I  serve  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee which  approved  this  project.  It  is.  as  I 
say.  right  and  proper  that  after  decades  of 
service  this  institution  at  long  last  finds  per- 
manent quarters. 

We  must  go  further — not  only  in  military 
medicine,  but  In  meeting  the  whole  gamut 
of  needs  of  men  and  women  who  have  ac- 
cepted duty  under  the  banner  of  this  Nation. 
If  we  are  to  endure  and  progress,  we  must 
recognize  our  duties  to  each  other  in  accord- 
ance with  our  needs  and  our  contributions. 
This  Is  the  essence  of  our  freely  operating 
American  society.  Each  man  survives  as  an 
individual  when  he  recognizes  his  commit- 
ment, and  his  self-interest.  In  Joining  others 
to  protect  liberty.  We  shall  ever  honor  those 
who  take  their  positions  in  the  front  line  of 
the  defense  of  freedom. 

I  cannot  agree  with  the  naysayers  who  see 
the  inevitable  imravellng  of  our  great  Na- 
tion, There  are  legions  among  us  who  recog- 
nize the  high  obligations  of  compassion  and 
of  service.  Years  ago,  the  Nobel  prize-winning 
novelist,  William  Faulkner,  wrote  that  he  de- 
clined "...  to  accept  the  end  of  man.  It  Is 
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easy  enough  to  say  that  man  Is  immortal 
simply  bjcause  he  will  endure;  that  when  the 
last  ding-dong  of  doom  has  clanged  and  faded 
from  the  last  worthless  rock  hanging  tide- 
less  in  the  red  and  dying  evening,  that  even 
then  there  will  still  be  one  more  sound:  that 
of  Ills  puny  Inexhaustible  voice  still  talking." 

Faulkner  and  the  great  writers  of  his  gen- 
eration of  free  Americans  refused  to  accept 
such  a  meaningless  triumph.  And  I  believe 
that  m  America  today,  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority, young  and  old,  still  harken  to  these 
final  words  .  .  .  "Man  will  not  merely  en- 
dure: he  will  prevail.  He  is  Immortal,  not  be- 
cause he  alone  among  creatures  has  an  in- 
exhaustible voice,  but  because  he  has  a  soul, 
a  spirit  capable  of  compassion  and  sacrifice 
and  endurance." 

Let  this  be  the  tenor  of  our  thoughts  on 
this  day  of  dedication. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Lausche  in  the  chair).  Is  there  further 
morning  business? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TREATY     ON     NONPROLIFERATION 
OF  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS— REMOV- 
AL OF  INJUNCTION  OF  SECRECY 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mi-.  Pres- 
ident,   as   in    executive   se^sion,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  injunction 
of  secrecy  be  removed  from  Executive 
H,   90th   Congress,   second   session,  the 
Ti-eaty  on  the  Nonproliferation  of  Nu- 
clear Weapons,  transmitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate today  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  treaty,  together  with 
the  President's  message,  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
ordered  to  be  printed,  and  that  the  Pres- 
idents  mes>age  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  from  the  President  is  as 
follows: 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  herewith,  for  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  rati- 
fication, the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Prolifer- 
ation  of  Nuclear  Weapons. 

This  treaty  was  opened  for  signature 
on  July  1.  1968  in  Washington,  London 
and  Moscow.  Ninety-five  members  of  the 
United  Nations  had  voted  to  commend 
it,  and  to  request  that  it  be  opened  for 
signature  and  ratification  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

On  July  1  it  was  signed  in  Washington 
by  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland,  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  and  53  other  states. 
Many  others  have  indicated  their  inten- 
tion to  sign  it  promptly. 

I  consider  this  treaty  to  be  the  most 
important  international  agreement  lim- 
iting nuclear  arms  since  the  nuclear  age 


began.  It  is  a  triumph  of  sanity  and  of 
man's  will  to  survive. 

The  treaty  takes  a  major  step  toward 
a  goal  the  United  States  has  been  seek- 
ing for  the  past  twenty-two  years.  Be- 
ginning with  the  McMahon  Act  in  1946, 
our  statutes  have  forbidden  the  transfer 
of  our  nuclear  weapons  to  others. 

In  the  Executive  branch,  efforts  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons 
have  complemented  those  of  the  Con- 
gress. Ever  since  the  Baruch  Plan  of 
1946,  we  have  sought  to  achieve  an  in- 
ternational consensus  on  this  subject. 

In  making  the  first  United  States  test 
ban  proposal.  President  Eisenhower 
noted  that  his  purpose  was  to  curtail  the 
imcontrolled  spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 
When  President  Kennedy  announced 
the  successful  negotiation  of  the  Nu- 
clear Test  Ban  Treaty  in  1963,  he  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  it  would  be  the 
opening  wedge  in  a  campaign  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  He 
pointed  out  that  a  number  of  other  na- 
tions could  soon  have  the  cai>acity  to 
produce  such  weapons,  and  urged  that 
we  use  whatever  time  remained  to  per- 
suade such  countries  not  to  follow  that 
course. 

In  1964.  in  the  first  message  I  sub- 
mitted to  the  Geneva  Disarmament 
Conference,  I  proposed  an  agreement 
that  nuclear  weapons  not  be  transferred 
to  non-nuclear  countries,  and  that  all 
transfers  of  nuclear  materials  for  peace- 
ful purposes  take  place  under  inter- 
national safeguards. 

In  1966,  the  United  States  Senate 
clearly  showed  its  support  for  negotia- 
tions toward  a  non-proliferation  treaty. 
Ninety-nine  Senators  declared  them- 
selves in  favor  of  the  Pastore  resolution 
(Senate  Resolution  179).  It  commended 
serious  and  urgent  efforts  to  negotiate 
international  agreements  limiting  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  It  sup- 
ported additional  efforts  by  the  Presi- 
dent which  were  appropriate  and 
necessary  for  the  .solution  of  nuclear 
proliferation  problems. 

The  treaty  I  am  submitting  to  you 
today  is  the  product  of  these  efforts  by 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches. 
Its  provisions  are  described  in  detail  in 
the  accompanying  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

Its  central  purpose  is  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  Its  basic 
undertaking  was  deliberately  patterned 
after  United  States  atomic  energy  legis- 
lation, which  forbids  transfers  of  our 
nuclear  weapons  to  others.  The  treaty 
not  only  makes  such  a  prohibition  bind- 
ing on  all  nuclear  powers;  it  reinforces 
the  prohibition  by  barring  non-nuclear 
countries  from  receiving  them  from  any 
source,  from  manufacturing  or  otherwise 
acquiring  them,  and  from  c>.eking  or  re- 
ceiving any  assistance  in  their  manufac- 
ture. 

The  treaty,  however,  does  more  than 
just  prohibit  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons.  It  would  also  promote  the  fur- 
ther development  of  nuclear  energy  for 
peaceful  purposes  under  safeguards. 

This  is  the  goal  of  the  International 

Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA),  which 

resulted    from    President    Eisenhower's 

'Atoms   for  Peace   plan.  The  IAEA  is 


charged  with  the  primary  responsibility 
for  safeguards  imder  the  non-prolifera- 
tion treaty.  It  already  has  considerable 
experience  in  applying  safeguards  under 
international  agreements  for  coopera- 
tion in  the  civil  uses  of  nuclear  energy. 
I  believe  that  this  treaty  will  greatly  ad- 
vance the  goal  of  nuclear  cooperation  for 
peaceful  purposes  imder  international 
safeguards. 

It  will  require  that  all  parties  which 
export  nuclear  materials  and  equipment 
to  non-nuclear-weapon  states  for  peace- 
ful purposes  make  sure  that  such  ma- 
terials, and  those  used  or  produced  in 
such  equipment,  are  under  international 
safeguards. 

It  will  require  all  non-nuclear  parties 
to  accept  international  safeguards  on  all 
peaceful  nuclear  activities  within  their 
territories,  under  their  jurisdiction,  or 
carried  out  under  their  control  any- 
where. 

It  will  help  insure  cooperation  in  the 
field  of  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy, 
and  the  exchange  of  scientific  and  tech- 
nological information  on  such  peaceful 
applications. 

It  will  enable  all  countries  to  assist 
non-nuclear  parties  to  the  treaty  with 
their  peaceful  nuclear  activities,  con- 
fident that  their  assistance  will  not  be 
diverted  to  the  making  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

It  obligates  the  nuclear-weapon  par- 
ties to  make  potential  benefits  ifbm  any 
peaceful  applications  of  nuclear  explo- 
sions available — on  a  non-discrimina- 
lorx'  basis,  and  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost— to  parties  to  the  treaty  that  are 
required  to  give  up  the  right  to  have 
their  own  nuclear  explosives. 

By  1985  the  world's  ix?aceful  nuclear 
power  stations  will  probably  be  turning 
out  enough  by-product  plutonium  for  the 
production  of  tens  of  nuclear  bombs 
every  day.  This  capability  must  not  be 
allowed  to  result  in  the  further  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons.  The  consequences 
would  be  nuclear  anarchy,  and  the  energy 
designed  to  light  the  world  could  plunge 
it  into  darkness. 

But  the  treaty  has  a  significance  that 
goes  beyond  its  furtherance  of  these  im- 
portant aspects  of  U.S.  nuclear  policy. 
In  the  ureat  tradition  of  the  Nuclear 
Test  Ban  Treaty,  it  represents  another 
step  on  the  journey  toward  world  peace. 
I  believe  that  its  very  achievement,  as 
well  as  it  provisions,  enliances  the  iiros- 
pects  of  progress  toward  disarmament. 
On  Monday,  July  1— as  this  treaty  was 
signed  on  behalf  of  the  United  States— 
I  announced  that  agreement  had  been 
leached  with  the  Soviet  Union  to  enter 
into  discussions  in  the  nearest  future  on 
the  limitation  and   reduction   of  both 
offensive  nuclear  weapons  .systems,  and 
systems  of  defense  against  ballistic  mis- 
siles. Thus  there  is  hope  that  this  treaty 
will  mark  the  begirming  of  a  new  phase 
in  the  quest  for  order  and  moderation  in 
international  affairs. 

I  urgently  recommend  that  the  Senate 
move  swiftly  to  enhance  our  security  and 
that  of  the  entire  world  by  giving  its  con- 
sent to  the  ratification  of  this  treaty. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House.  July  9.  196S. 
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Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  tiie  absence  of  a 
quoriiin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair>. 
Without  objection  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  LEGEND  OF  DUNCAN  FALLS 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
privileged  to  receive  a  copy  of  a  book  by 
the  Honorable  James  W.  Huffman,  a  for- 
mer Membt-r  of  the  Senate,  in  which  he 
in  poetry  fascinatingly  recounts  "The 
Legend  of  Duncan  Falls."  on  Ohio  s  his- 
toric Muskingum  River.  Appropriate  and 
meaningful  illustrations  throughout  the 
book  sketched  by  Senator  Huffman's 
artist  son.  James  W.  Huffman,  Jr..  en- 
hance its  65  pages.  The  book  is  replete 
with  inspirational  and  moving  descrlp- 
tion.s  o*  life  on  the  Muskingiom  River 
in  the  early  history  of  Ohio. 

I  cherish  this  beautifully  written  book 
not  only  for  the  unique  style  in  which  it 
is  written,  but  also  because  its  author  is 
a  close  friend  of  many  years  standing 
and  the  legend  took  place  in  an  area  of. 
In  my  opinion,  one  of  Ohio's  most  beauti- 
ful rivers,  the  Muskingum,  which  is 
formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Tusca- 
ra-.vas  and  the  Walhonding  Rivers  at 
Coshocton,  thence  flowing  southward  and 
emptying  into  the  Ohio  River  at  Mari- 
etta. While  I  was  Governor  of  Ohio  in 
1945.  I  appointed  James  Huffman  to  fill 
a  vacancy  in  the  U.S.  Senate  caused  by 
the  resignation  of  the  late  Harold  F. 
Burton. 

Mr.  Norris  F.  Schneider,  a  writer  for 
the  Zanesville  Times  Recorder,  reviewed 
"The  Legend  of  Duncan  Falls"  in  the 
Sunday.  June  23.  edition  of  that  news- 
paper. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  ex- 
cerpts from  Mr.  Schneider's  review  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

[Prom  the  Zanesville  (Ohio)  Times  Recorder. 

June  23.  1968 1 
"Legend    or    Dvncan     Palls"    Is    Told   in 

Book     or     PoeTBY — Writtzk     bt     James 

W    HrrFMAN 

I  By  Norris  P.  Schneider! 

Huffman  was  born  In  a  log  cabin  In  Rich 
Hill  Township.  Muskingum  County.  Law. 
politics  and  Insurance  have  been  his  major 
activities. 

Among  his  many  activities  were  football 
player,  teacher  and  high  school  principal. 
World  War  I  lieutenant.  Alaskan  prospector, 
lawyer,  executive  secretary  to  Vic  Donahay. 
trustee  ot  Ohio  State  University  and  since 
1968  president  of  Motorists  Mutual  Insurance 
Comp.iny  of  Columbus. 

Poetry,  however,  was  no  sudden  and  re- 
cent Interest.  He  believes  that  his  Interest 
began  with  the  McOuffey  Readers.  He  Is 
sure  that  be  was  Inspired  by  Dr.  James  Ball 
Naylor  of  Malta,  who  wrote  many  volumes 
of  verse 

The  Huffman  farm  was  only  ten  miles  In- 
land from  Duncan  Palls  on  the  Muskingum. 
Young  Jim  heard  the  legend  as  be  grew  up. 
He  read  the  version  recorded  in  Howe's  "His- 
tory of  Ohio  " 


He  says  In  his  preface:  "I  dashed  off  the 
first  rough  draft  of  the  manuscript  at  our 
Muskingum  County  farm  home  near  Chan- 
dlersvlUe  In  early  May  of  1917.  Just  before  re- 
porting to  Port  Benjamin  Harrison  for  the 
first  Officers'  Training  Camp." 

The  unfinished  manuscript  collected  dust 
until  1958.  Then,  while  striving  to  recover 
from  the  sudden  death  of  his  wife.  Huffman 
started  to  polish  the  vetAe  written  In  his 
youth. 

For  his  meter  he  adopted  the  trochaic 
tetrameter  used  by  Longfellow  in  "Hiawatha." 
When  the  legend  lacked  drama  and  romance. 
Huffman  used  poetic  license  to  embellsh  it 
with  imaginary  episodes. 

There  Is  nothing  Imaginary  about  a  man 
named  Dunca.n  trading  with  the  Indians  at 
the  mouth  of  Salt  Creek  before  the  valley 
was  settled.  The  old  records  refer  to  four 
pioneers  by  that  name  at  the  falls.  Huffman 
believes  that  the  trader.  David  Duncan.  Is 
the  subject  of  the  legend. 

He  tells  that  before  white  settlers  came  to 
Ohio; 

"Duncan,  fearless,  canny  Duncan. 
By   descent   u    Highland   Scotsman. 
Prom  the  tldelandi  of  Virginia 
Entered  the  Muskingum  Valley 
Famed   afar   'or   scenic    beauty, 
Fondly  termed  by  thrilled  explorers 
Hudson  of  the  western  country." 

At  the  mouih  of  Salt  Creek  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Muskingum  Duncan  found  a 
Delaware  Indian  vllLige  called  Oldtown.  He 
asked  Chief  White  Eyes  for  permission  to  trap 
and  hunt  near  the  village. 

White  Eyes  welcomed  Duncan.  But  he 
warned  the  trader  agnlnst  the  "skulking 
Wyandots",  in  these  words: 

Though  we  always  treat  them  kindly. 
And  return  them  good  for  evil. 
They  are  never  to  be  trusted. 
They  will  slay  and  scalp  Intruders. 
And  they  need  no  provocation: 
Do  not  tempt  their  cruel  natures." 

At  flrst  Duncan  heeded  the  warning.  He 
carried  on  hl3  trading  business  with  the 
friendly  Delawares  at  Oldtown. 

"With  a  merchantlike  devotion. 
And  assistance  from  the  chieftains, 
Duncan  was  anon   the  trader. 
When  the  season  was  propitious. 
With  the  Delawares  he  bartered. 
Sold  them  knives  and  pots  and  blankets. 
Caiico  and  beads  and  trinkets.'* 

He  seldom  crossed  to  the  western  bank  ol 
the  Muskingum  But  he  grew  more  careless. 
He  made  trips  to  •;#  ridge  of  flint  deposits. " 
And  he  "hunted,  fished  and  trapi>ed  In  new- 
found freedom  "  on  the  west  side. 

The  Wyandots  watched  him.  They  "sprang 
his  deadfalls,  stole  his  traps  and  robbed  bis 
caches." 

That  Interference  angered  Duncan.  He 
killed  some  of  the  Wyandots.  "One  who  fell 
was  heir  apparent." 

"Then  the  warriors  took  the  warpath. 
Bent  on  massacre  and  mayhem. 
Of  the  baleful  one-man  army. 
Who  was  safe  across  the  river. 
Cloistered  In  his  hermit  refuge — 
Known   alone  to  trusted  White  Eyes." 

White  Eyes  warned  Duncan  that  bis  life 
was  m  danger.  The  chief  advised  Duncan 
to  leave  the  valley.  But  the  stubborn  Scots- 
man resolved  to  fight  It  out  with  the  Wyan- 
dots. 

When  the  Wyandots  asked  White  Eyes 
about  Duncan,  that  friendly  chief  hinted 
that  the  trader  was  clothed  In  magic  gar- 
ments. 

"Duncan.  In  bis  disappearance. 
Is  he  man,  or  Is  he  phantom? 
Is  It  true  that  arrows  will  not 
Penetrate  his  leather  garments. 
But  fall  harmless  from  his  armor?'' 


The  Wyandots  were  not  dissuaded  from 
their  resolve  to  kill  Duncan.  They  had  to 
learn  how  and  when  he  crossed  the  river. 

One  day  while  they  were  chasing  a  deer, 
they  saw  their  quarry  cross  the  Muskingum 
by  leaping  from  rock  to  rock.  The  Wyandots 
guessed  that  Duncan  used  the  same  method. 
They  sent  their  bravest  warriors  "nightly 
now  to  He  In  ambush." 

One  midnight,  during  a  thunderstorm,  the 
warriors  In  ambush  saw  Duncan  vaulting 
from  rock  to  rock  with  a  pole  across  the 
Muskingum. 

"Thus  he  reached  the  central  chasm 
Deep,  so  deep  the  pole  was  worthless 
As  it  was  his  wont   to  use  it. 
Which  to  him  was  no  dilemma; 
Horizontally    he   placed    it 
And    with    acrobatic    sureness. 
Not   unlike   a   circus   artist. 
Moved  he  confident  and  steady." 

Lightning  flashed.  Frightful  peals  of  thun- 
der shook  the  earth.  Duncan,  balanced  on 
his  pole,  shuddered  as  many  bullets  struck 
him  and  he 'fell  into  the  river. 

"  Duncan   Falls'   a   savage  shouted 
As   the  din   reverberated. 
•Duncan  falls!'  the  hills  reechoed 
In  funeral  notes  expiring." 

His  body  floated  to  Deadman's  Riffle.  Some 
friendly  Delawares  found  it  and  returned 
It  to  Oldtown  for  burial. 

"Thus  persists  the  epic  legend 
Of  a  quiet  peaceful  valley 
In  the  Commonwealth.  Ohio, 
Woven  from  Its  oral  fragments 
On  the  loom  of  time,  enchanted. 
Warp  of  fact  and  woof  of  fiction." 

The  volumes  by  Dr.  James  Ball  Naylor  of 
Malta,  who  inspired  Huffman,  are  now  listed 
in  r.ire  book  catalogs.  It  Is  a  good  guess  that 
Huffman's  "The  Legend  of  Duncan  Palls" 
will  become  a  collector's  Item. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
the  story  of  Duncan  Falls,  which  is  so 
beautifully  described  in  this  book  by 
former  Senator  Huffman. 
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S.  3745— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL- 
YOUTH  PARTICIPATION  ACT  OF 
1968 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr. 
Harris]  is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce today,  for  appropriate  reference, 
for  myself  and  13  additional  cosponsors. 
the  Youth  Participation  Act  of  1968,  a 
bill  to  provide  opportunities  for  Ameri- 
can youth  to  serve  in  policymaking  posi- 
tions and  to  participate  in  National. 
State,  and  local  programs  of  social  and 
economic  benefit  to  the  country.  The  bi- 
partisan group  of  Senators  cosponsoring 
my  bill  include  Senatoi-s  Brooke,  C.\n- 
NON,   Hart,   Hatfield,   Inouye,   McGee. 

MONDALE,    Moss,   PELL,    RANDOLPH.    RlBI- 

coFF,  Tydings,  and  Yarborouch.  I  now 
send  the  bill  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  bo  appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Lausche  in  the  chair  > .  The  bill  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  iS.  3745)  to  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  American  youth  to  serve  in 
policymaking  positions  and  to  partici- 
pate in  National,  State,  and  local  pro- 
grams of  social  and  economic  benefit  to 
the  coimtry,  introduced  by  Mr.  Harris, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 


referred  to  tlie  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
represents  the  thinking  of  many  people. 
It  has  been  quite  some  time  in  prepara- 
tion. It  is.  of  course,  being  introduced 
too  late  during  this  session  to  be  passed, 
but  I  wanted  to  insure  that  it  can  be 
circulated  among  many  people  aiound 
the  country  who  are  interested  in  this 
subject.  Their  views,  opinions,  and  .sug- 
gestions will  be  welcomed,  as  have  those 
of  a  great  number  of  people  in  the  coun- 
ti-y  '..hose  advice  I  have  already  sought 
in  preparing  this  legislation. 

The  bill  is  not,  by  any  means,  a  perfect 
instrument  to  carry  out  the  intent  of 
its  cosponsors.  but  it  does  represent  a 
beginning  step.  We  hope  to  rc-ceive  as 
many  sugse-stions  and  as  much  advice  as 
we  can  about  how  to  achieve  our  objec- 
tives between  now  and  the  opening  of 
the  coming  session  of  the  Senate  next 
Januaiy.  At  that  time,  the  legislation  will 
be  introduced  aeain.  perhcp.^  in  a  per- 
fected fomi.  and  we  will  urge  that  hear- 
ings be  held. 

Mr.  President.  \Te  have  always  been  a 
young  nation.  Both  in  its  ideals  and  its 
institutions  America  has  always  demon- 
strated a  youthful  dynamism,  flexibility, 
and  sensitivity.  And  the  American  dream 
has  t)een  a  dream  most  of  all  for  the 
voiing,  promising  each  new  t<eneratlon  of 
Americans  a  better  life  and  a  fuller 
realization  of  our  ideals  of  justice  and 
equality  and  human  dignity  than  previ- 
ous generations  have  enjoyed. 

But  today  a  cruel  irony  threatens  this 
dream:  Many  young  Americans  are  los- 
ing their  faith  in  a  young  America. 

No  one  can  help  knowing  ab:.ut  the 
alienation  of  many  of  our  Nation's 
voung  from  our  society  and  government 
over  the  past  few  years.  Distrust,  dis- 
couragement, and  cynicism  have  led  seme 
young  people  to  opt  out  of  the  system, 
and  others  to  protest  and  even  revolt. 
These  attitudes  and  actions  are  not  sim- 
ply yo'.ithful  irreverence;  they  are  also 
the  result  of  radrcal  social  and  political 
clianges  which  threaten  to  stratify 
America,  not  only  into  black  and  white, 
but  also  into  old  and  young,  each  mis- 
trustful and  suspicious  of  the  other. 

If  reaffli-mation  of  the  American  dream 
is  to  defeat  division,  we  must  not  only 
renew  our  support  of  a  society  under  law. 
but  all  Americans  must  also  come  to 
understand  why  a  chasm  separates  old 
from  young  today,  and  why  that  chasm 
may  widen  unless  we  deliberately  and 
earnestly  seek  to  re-create  a  basis  for  mu- 
tual trust  and  understanding,  and  estab- 
lish new  ways  for  the  young  to  partici- 
pate in  i-eal  and  important  ways  in  Amer- 
ican institutions. 

This  newest  generation  of  Americans 
is  the  largest,  best  educated,  and  most 
talented  group  of  young  people  our  Na- 
tion has  ever  produced.  In  1940.  40  per- 
cent of  our  population  was  under  age  25: 
today  the  proportion  is  47  percent,  and 
by  1972,  over  half  of  the  American  pop- 
ulation will  be  under  age  25.  The  num- 
ber of  Americans  entering  college  has  in- 
creased by  fully  one-third  since  1960.  only 
8  years  ago.  Prom  1947  to  1966.  the  pro- 
portion of  young  men,  aged  18  and  19. 
who  were  neithei-  in  the  labor  force  nor 


in  the  armed  services,  increased  amaz- 
ingly from  19  to  31  percent. 

Advancing  technology,  demands  for 
greater  achievements  in  education,  and 
the  transformation  of  our  society  from 
a  rural  to  urban  culture,  have  created  a 
nearly  unique  and  terribly  diflicult  set  of 
problems  for  our  young  people. 

This  is  an  America  often  characterized 
by  huge,  impersonal  institutions,  where 
it  is  hard  for  the  young  to  And  their  own 
identity  or  to  find  meaningful  values,  yet 
where  instantaneous  communication  of 
events  has  made  it  impossible  for  a  young 
person  today  to  remain  unaware  of  the 
real  world  and  its  real  problems,  or  to  be 
isolated  from  an  overwhelming  array  of 
new  things  and  new  ideas. 

This  is  an  America  where  children  ma- 
ture early,  both  physically  and  intelli- 
gently In  the  19th  century,  the  average 
age  of  phy.sical  maturity  was  17;  today 
it  is  12.  But  because  of  the  increased 
level  of  skills  demanded  of  our  young 
people  in  order  for  them  to  become  con- 
tributing members  of  the  adult  commu- 
nity, they  are  held  out  of  society  longer 
and  longer  today.  Thus,  the  period  of 
youth  has  been  lengthened  in  two  direc- 
tions— dov.n  the  sge  scale,  because  young 
people  are  matuiing  earlier,  physically 
and  intellectually,  and  up  the  age  scale. 
because  they  are  held  out  of  society  for 
longer  period  of  limes. 

This  is  a  highly  mobile  America  where 
the  three-generation  family,  in  close  con- 
tact with  each  of  its  members,  is  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  hold  together. 

This  is  an  America  where  many  insti- 
tutions embody  the  values  of  older  gen- 
erations and  the  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems of  an  earlier  time,  where  the  pace 
of  change  in  our  world  is  terribly  rapid, 
and  seems  to  accelerate  with  each  pass- 
ing year.  It  is  the  young  who  most  acute- 
ly feel  these  changes,  yet  their  insights 
are  not  employed  very  effectively  to 
change  our  institutions  in  ways  which 
would  make  them  more  responsive  to  the 
radically  altered  conditions  of  our  day. 
This  is  an  America  where  the  young. 
freed  from  the  necessity  to  spend  all  of 
their  time  earning  a  living  as  older  gen- 
erations had  to  do.  are  increasingly  turn- 
ing their  attention  to  racism,  to  the 
plight  of  that  dwindling  proportion  of 
our  population  v.'hich  still  remains  in 
poverty,  anfl  to  the  desperate  need  for 
peace  in  our  world. 

At  the  hfeart  of  the  dilemma  of  Ameri- 
can youth  is  their  very  real  sense  of  pow- 
erlessness.  Since  the  young  in  America 
have  little  effective  means  of  participat- 
ing in  American  society,  they  feel  very 
keenly  their  lack  of  influence  on  poli- 
cies and  decisions  which  affect  their  lives 
directly.  This  generation  of  Americans 
has  displayed  an  intense  desire  for  in- 
volvement. 

The  legislation  which  I  introduce  to- 
day cannot  pretend  to  solve  all  of  the 
problems  I  have  outlined.  I  believe, 
though,  that  it  is  a  first,  faltering  step  in 
the  right  direction. 

In  its  findings  and  declaration  of  pur- 
pose, the  Youth  Participation  Act  de- 
clares, first,  that  yotmg  people  today 
are  maturing  earlier  than  ever  before, 
but  are  increasingly  excluded  from  par- 
ticipation in  the  institutions  of  American 


society  by  technological  and  economic 
advances  which  have  eliminated  work 
for  most  yoimg  people,  yet  require  them 
to  remain  in  school  for  longer  and 
longer  periods  of  time;  second,  that 
rapid  social  and  economic  changes  in 
recent  years  have  created  a  greater  dis- 
tance between  older  and  younger  Ameri- 
cans than  we  have  ever  known  before — 
a  distance  which  may  grow  unless  we 
re-create  ways  for  old  and  young  to  talk 
and  work  with  each  other  in  mutual  re- 
spect; and  third,  that  the  idealism, 
energy,  and  imagination  of  the  Nation's 
young  are  resources  we  ought  to  mobilize 
fully  to  attack  economic  inequality, 
racial  discrimination,  and  social  in- 
equity, all  of  which  still  burden  far  too 
many  Americans. 

The  bill  would  respond  to  these  prem- 
ises in  two  ways:  First,  by  establisliing 
a  youth- run  national  voluntaiy  service 
program;  second,  by  creating  National 
and  State  youth  forums  for  the  discus- 
sion and  resolution  of  issues  which  con- 
cern young  people. 

The  bill  would  establish  within  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  a  U.S.  Office  of  Youth  Paitici- 
pation,  which  would  administer  a  new- 
program  of  grants-in-aid  for  public  and 
private  organizations — especially  those 
rim  by  youth — to  recruit  and  employ 
youth  up  to  age  24  as  volunteers  in  a 
broad  variety  of  public  service  programs. 
I  am  particularly  concerned  here,  to 
quote  from  the  bill,  with  "programs 
which  concern  youth  generally,  pro- 
grams aimed  at  reducing  jioverty  and 
physical  blight,  improving  health,  edu- 
cation, and  welfare,  ending  racial  dis- 
crimination, and  achieving  equal  justice 
under  law  for  all  citizens." 

Provision  is  made  for  the  Director  of 
the  Office  to  coordinate  the  administra- 
tion of  this  act  with  all  other  federally 
rim  programs  involving  youth,  and  to 
establish  jointly  with  other  Federal 
agencies  a  Government-wide  youth  vol- 
unteer program.  Grants-in-aid  could 
also  be  made  to  establish  offices  and 
commissions  on  youth  participation  at 
the  State  level,  which  would  perform 
functions  similar  to  those  jirovided  in 
this  bill. 

At  the  core  of  this  section  of  the  bill 
establishing  the  Office  of  Youth  Partici- 
pation are  certain  crucial  provisions  de- 
signed to  implement  in  practical  ways 
the  premise  that  young  people  be  given 
as  much  authority  as  possible.  First,  at 
least  half  of  the  professional  employees 
of  the  Office  would  have  to  be  between 
16  and  24  when  appointed,  and  the  Of- 
fice    would     seek     to     maintain     that 
proportion  by  encouraging  turnover  in 
personnel.  Second,  to  the  pcreatest  ex- 
t?nt  possible,  grants  to  establish  volun- 
teer programs  would  be  given  mainly  to 
youth-run    groups,    and    to    groups    in 
Which  youth  participate  in  policymaking 
and   administration.    Third,    the   Office 
would  give  special  emphasis  to  funding 
crfranizations  which  would  use  youth  vol- 
unteers to  plan,  administer,  and  evaluate 
policy  In  the  programs  in  which  they 
work;  which  would  assign  volunteers  to 
work   closely,   where   appropriate,  with 
program  beneficiaries;  and  which  would 
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provide  volxmteers  with  experience  which 
could  lead  to  careers  In  the  fields  to 
which  they  are  assigned.  Fourth,  funds 
would  be  available  for  youth  organiza- 
tions receiving  assistance  to  hire  expert 
technical  advice  in  carrying  out  their 
volunteer  programs. 

In  addition,  the  bill  specifies  that  both 
the  staff  of  the  OCQce.  and  the  volunteers 
themselves,  would  have  to  be  broadly 
representative  of  persons,  both  men  and 
women,  with  varying  ethnic  background, 
educational  attairunent.  residence,  and 
occupation.  This  program  is  not  to  be  a 
preserve  for  white,  middle-class  college 
graduates,  nor.  exclusively,  for  black 
kshetto  youth.  Both  groups  and  a  variety 
of  other  American  young  people  as  well 
would  be  represented  in  the  Office  and 
in  volunteer  programs. 

Some  specific  examples  of  how  these 
volunteer  programs  might  work  will  show 
how  dh'er.se  their  range  could  be.  A  group 
of  youin?  Indian  men  and  women,  imder 
age  25  and  living  on  or  off  a  reservation, 
could,  for  example,  organize  a  nonprofit 
tutoring  agency,  receive  funds  from  the 
Office  of  Youth  Participation,  and  set  up 
and  rim  a  program  using  older  children 
to  teach  younger  ones  who  are  lagging 
in  school,  and  also  assign  youth  volun- 
teers to  work  as  aides  to  teachers  in  local 
public  schools.  Such  a  group  might  well 
hire  experts  from  a  nearby  State  univer- 
sity to  consult  on  methods  and  materials, 
but  the  young  people  themselves  would 
have  charge  of  the  program,  and  both 
they  and  the  community  they  ser\ed 
would  know  and  appreciate  that  fact. 

A  local  urban  renewal  agency,  to  take 
another  example,  could  apply  Jointly 
with  a  ghetto  neighborhood  youth  group 
for  money  to  develop  a  plan  for  adding 
several  young  people  as  full  voting  mem- 
bers to  that  agency's  board  of  trustees. 
The  agency  and  the  youth  group  might 
also  create  paid  volunteer  slots  for  neigh- 
borhood youth  to  work  as  apprentice 
urban  planners,  who  might  act  as  liaison 
between  the  agency  and  local  citizens 
organizations  in  developing  plans  for 
community  renewal.  Youth  aides  could 
also  very  possibly  work  in  an  urban  re- 
newal agency's  relocation  office,  helping 
to  develop  plans  to  stage  the  renewal 
process  so  that  as  few  families  as  possible 
are  displaced,  and  helping  find  homes  for 
those  who  must  move.  Just  this  sort  of 
youth  participation  can  help  tremen- 
dously. I  believe,  to  humanize  programs 
which  all  too  often  seem  impersonal  and 
bureaucratic  to  the  people  they  are  sup- 
posed to  serve. 

As  a  third  example,  the  mayor  of  a 
city  could  apply  to  the  Office  of  Youth 
Participation  jointly  with  a  local  youth 
organization  for  funds  to  set  up  an  ad- 
visory office  on  youth  involvement  in  a 
city  government.  That  youth  office  could 
help  the  mayor  and  his  administrators 
create  pos  tions  throughout  the  city 
government  for  youth  to  work,  for  ex- 
ample, as  community  aides  with  the 
police  department  or  the  welfare  depart- 
ment, and  to  administer  a  citywide  sum- 
mer youth  volunteer  program  providing 
education,  job  training,  and  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  young  people. 

As  a  fourth  example,  a  group  of  col- 
lege undergraduates  might  apply  either 
separately,  or  jointly  with  their  college 
admin.stration.    for    funds    to    develop 


plans  to  incorporate  students  as  perma- 
nent members  of  the  college's  admission 
board,  or  perhaps  to  add  students  to  the 
board  of  trustees,  or  to  a  faculty  cur- 
riculum committee. 

To  take  a  fifth  example,  under  the 
Federal  interagency  volunteer  program 
the  bill  would  set  up.  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  might 
work  out  a  joint  volunteer  program  with 
the  Office  of  Youth  Participation,  pro- 
viding for  a  youth  advisory  staff  report- 
ing directly  to  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  and  helping 
him  to  develop  concrete  programs  for 
increasing  the  involvement  of  youth  in 
volunteer  positions  throughout  the  con- 
stituent agencies  of  the  Department. 

In  some  superficial  ways,  the  volun- 
teer program  I  propose  does  resemble 
Volunteers  in  Service  to  America  and 
the  Peace  Corps,  both  of  which  are  tre- 
mendously valuable  programs  which  I 
think  ought  to  be  expanded.  But  neither 
these  agencies  nor  any  other  Federal 
agency  possess  the  unique  features  of 
the  volunteer  programs  this  bill  would 
set  up.  The  aim  of  this  bill  is  not  to  cre- 
ate a  categorical  aid  program  to  solve  a 
particular,  limited  problem,  such  as  air 
pollution  or  the  housing  shortage,  but  to 
.stimulate  a  process  and  create  a  mecha- 
nism through  which  youth  could  secure 
a  large  measure  of  control  over  a  broad 
spectrum  of  volunteer  programs,  each  of 
which  could  have  quite  different  and 
bp.'cific  tangible  objectives. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  effect  of  a 
commitment  by  young  people  to  an  en- 
larged and  coordinated  action  progrsmi 
against  poverty  and  discrimination,  run 
by  and  for  young  people  themselves,  will 
have  tremendous  practical  effect  in  help- 
ing to  solve  some  pressing  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems,  in  alerting  both  youth 
and  the  rest  of  American  society  to  the 
urgency  of  these  problems,  and — most 
of  all — in  demonstrating  the  deep  un- 
derlying commitment  of  youth  to  the 
promise  of  America. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  would  create  an 
Advisory  Commission  on  Youth  Par- 
ticipation, to  be  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
taiT  of  Health.  EducatiDn.  and  Welfare. 
Five  of  the  Commission's  nine  members 
would  have  to  be  between  18  and  24. 
Members  of  the  Commission  would  hold 
office  for  2  years  and.  like  the  staff  of 
the  Office,  would  be  both  men  and 
women  and  representative  of  diverse  ex- 
periences, backgrounds,  occupations, 
and  ethnic  groups.  The  Commission 
would  perform  three  fimctions:  First,  it 
would  hold  public  hearings  and  conduct 
studies  on  a  broad  range  of  issues  and 
problems  which  concern  young  people. 
Second,  it  would  advise  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  re- 
garding the  administration  of  the  Office 
of  Youth  Participation,  and  also  rec- 
ommend to  him  ways  of  increasing  the 
involvement  of  youth  in  programs  ad- 
ministered by  HEW.  Third.  It  would  es- 
pecially consult  with  certain  agencies, 
such  as  the  Selective  Service  System, 
the  Justice  Department,  the  Office  of 
Economic  Oppwrtunlty.  and  others 
whose  activities  directly  affect  the  lives 
of  young  people,  tuid  recommend  to 
these  agencies  ways  in  which  they  could 
become  more  responsive  to  the  needs 
and  the  views  of  American  youth. 


It  is  my  intention  in  proposing  this 
Commission  to  give  it  very  broad  powers 
to  air  publicly  the  widest  possible  vari- 
ety of  issues  which  concern  youth  today. 
The  idea  is  to  set  up  a  fonun,  authentic 
and  respected,  officially  sanctioned  but 
youth  controlled,  through  which  yoimg 
people  can  express  their  views  and  their 
concerns,  examine  public  policy,  and 
put  forward  concrete  alternatives  by 
which  the  country  can  move  from  the 
way  things  are  now  to  the  way  young 
people  believe  they  should  be. 

The  Commission  might  consider,  for 
example,  holding  hearings  in  different 
settings  around  the  country,  appropriate 
to  the  issue  under  consideration.  Hear- 
ings on  student  participation  in  setting 
university  policy  might  be  held  on  a  col- 
lege campus,  for  example.  A  hearing  on 
the  dilemma  of  Indian  youth,  who  must 
choose  between  old  tribal  ways  and  as- 
similation into  a  dominant  white  cul- 
ture of  American  society,  might  be  held 
on  a  reservation  in  New  Mexico.  Hear- 
ings on  the  problems  of  ghetto  youth 
could  take  place  in  Harlem. 

In  addition  to  carrying  out  this  rather 
broad  mandate,  the  Commission's  spe- 
cial domain  would  be  to  investigate  ways 
in  which  more  avenues  can  be  opened 
up  for  the  meaningful  participation  of 
young  people  in  American  institutions, 
especially  those  which  affect  most  di- 
rectly the  lives  of  the  young.  That  is 
why  the  bill  stipulates  that  the  Commis- 
sion will  consult  with  the  Selective  Sen- 
ice  System,  the  Justice  Department,  and 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  and 
other  agencies. 

What  value  could  the  Youth  Partici- 
pation Act  have  in  reversing  the  trends 
and  forces  I  have  described  briefly?  This 
legislation  cannot  by  any  means  resolve 
the  complex,  fundamental  problems  of 
the  alienation  of  so  many  of  our  young 
people,  but  it  does.  I  think,  presume  that 
we  can  analyze  and  understand  the 
forces  which  have  produced  a  cleavage 
between  old  and  young,  and  the  fre- 
quent exclusion  of  the  young  from 
American  institutions,  and  that,  having 
rationally  thought  through  these  forces, 
we  can  try  to  respond  to  them.  I  believe 
very  deeply  that  our  Nation's  young 
people  will  be  challenged  to  use  these 
opportunities  to  work  for  constructive 
social  and  economic  goals  which  benefit 
the  entire  country.  I  believe  they  will 
respond  with  an  intelligence,  discipline 
and  resourcefulness  which  will  amaze 
many  of  us  who  are  older. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  the 
bill  I  offer  today  is  not  the  only  way 
of  increasing  youth  participation  in 
American  society.  In  drawing  up  this 
legislation.  I  considered  a  great  many 
other  suggestions  and  ideas  for  increas- 
ing youth  involvement  through  a  fed- 
erally rxm  program.  I  expect  that  many 
of  these  same  ideas  would  be  brought 
out  in  hearings  on  the  bill,  and  that  it 
could  be  perfected  In  many  ways.  One 
alternative  idea  which  has  considerable 
merit,  I  believe,  would  be  to  set  up  a 
Council  on  Youth  Affairs  and  Participa- 
tion, directly  under  the  President,  which 
could  either  incorporate  or  oversee  all 
programs  employing  or  Involving  youth 
throughout  the  Federal  Government. 
Another  is  to  establish  in  each  major 
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Federal  agency  an  Advisory  Office  on 
Youth  Participation,  reporting  directly 
to  the  Secretary  of  that  agency,  and 
helping  him  to  develop  ways  of  increasing 
youth  involvement  throughout  all  of  the 
agency's  programs.  I  would  welcome  de- 
tailed consideration  of  these  and  other 
proposals,  and.  as  I  said  earlier,  sug- 
gestions and  advice  from  those  who  are 
concerned  with  increasing  youth  par- 
ticipation and  involvement  in  the  in- 
stitutions of  American  society. 

Beyond  urging  the  adoption  of  this 
bill.  I  would  again  advocate,  right  now, 
as  others  have  recently  done,  that  we 
make  a  national  decision  to  lower  the 
voting  age  to  18:  that  we  open  up  the 
draft  system  to  genuine  infiuence  by 
young  people  who  are  asked  to  serve  in 
our  Nation's  armed  services;  and  that 
we  in  Congress  and  in  the  executive 
branch  of  government  seek  other  ways 
to  open  up  American  society  to  the  views 
and  participation  of  young  people. 

The  questions  I  raise  today  are  im- 
portant. Is  our  Nation  going  to  allow 
the  further  alienation  of  many  of  its 
most  talented  and  committed  citizens,  or 
can  we  further  enlist  them  in  efforts  to 
improve  the  quality  and  dignity  of  life 
in  America  for  all  of  our  people?  Is  that 
lialf  of  our  Nation  which  is  under  25 
going  to  remain  so  often  uncorsulted 
and  uninvolved  In  the  urgent  questions 
of  where  American  society  is  going,  and 
where  it  ought  to  go.  or  are  the  young 
10  be  eiven  a  larger  voice  in  our  Nation's 
affairs?  Are  we  to  leave  underused  the 
energy  and  intelligence  of  our  young 
jjeople  or  can  we  further  enlist  yoimg 
people  fully  in  the  fight  against  poverty 
and  Inequality? 

I  think  the  answers  to  these  questions 
are  clear.  We  cannot  afford  not  to  take 
full  advantage  of  the  resources  of  youth, 
and  we  cannot  afford  to  permit  the  chasm 
between  old  and  young  to  widen  any 
further.  The  legislation  I  propose  today  • 
will  not  by  itself  achieve  these  objec- 
tives, but  it  can  begin  to  move  our  Na- 
tion toward  a  just  and  sensible  solution 
of  the  urgent  problems  of  American 
youth.  Consideration  of  it  can  launch  a 
national  discussion  of  how  best  to  achieve 
its  goals. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  text  of  the  Youth  Par- 
ticipation Act  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
B.  3745 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Youth  Participa- 
tion Act  of  1968". 

FINDINGS    AND    DECLARATION    OF   PUEPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that — 
( 1 )  American  youth  today  are  maturing — 
physically,  and  lnt«llectuaUy — at  earlier  ages 
than  ever  before;  yet  technological  and  oth- 
er advances  have  eliminated  opportunities  for 
work  for  an  Increasing  proportion  of  the 
young,  while  requiring  them  to  conUnue 
their  education  in  order  to  acquire  the  skUls 
and  knowledge  demanded  by  a  sophisticated 
economy;  as  a  consequence,  the  period  dur- 
ing which  young  people  must  wait  to  enter 
society  as  productive  members  in  positions 
of  power  and  responsibility  lasts  longer  for 


youth  today  than  for  any  previous  genera- 
tion; 

(2)    together   with   this   extension   of  the 
period  during  which  youth  are  held  out  of 
society,  the  unprecedented  rapidity  of  recent 
technological    and    social    change    and    the 
emergence  of  huge,  Impersonal  Institutions 
have  helped  to  produce  social  cleavages  be- 
tween older  and  younger  Americans  that  are 
wider   than   the  "distances   which   separated 
past   generations    from   one   another;    these 
cleavages  may  grow  unless  the  Nation  de- 
liberately creates  a  forum  for  a  mutually  re- 
spectful and  meaningful  exchange  of  opin- 
ions between  old  and  young,  and  develops 
vh^ble  means  by  which  the  young  can  par- 
ticipate more  directly  In  American  life  and 
Institutions  and  in  decisionmaking  processes; 
(3)  acute  problems  of  economic  Inequality, 
racial    discrimination,    and    social    Inequity 
continue  to  burden  the  Nation  and  to  pre- 
vent It  from  achieving  Its  full  economic  po- 
tential, from  developing  the  full  human  re- 
sources of  all  of  Its  citizens,  and  from  fully 
realizing   Its   democratic   principles;    yet,   in 
the    Idealism,    energy,    and    imagination    of 
American   youth,   the   Nation   possesses   re- 
sources which  can  be  mobilized  to  help  re- 
lieve these  problems;  these  resources  are  not 
now  fully  employed  because  the  Nation  lacks 
adequate  Institutions  through   .vhlch  young 
people  can  ch.innel  their  potential  contribu- 
tion to  the  national  welfare. 

(b)  Therefore,  it  is  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  to  cre.ite  a  new  program,  planned  and 
administered  largely  by  young  people  them- 
selves, which  will  help  to  direct  the  resource.s 
of  youth  to  the  solution  of  critical  needs  of 
the  country,  and  encourage  the  fuller  par- 
ticipation of  youth  in  American  public  life. 
by  offering  young  people  opportunities  to 
participate  in  the  planning,  administration 
and  evaluation  of  programs  which  benefit 
our  society  and  economy,  and  by  establish- 
ing national  and  State  fortims  for  the  dis- 
cussion and  resolution  of  problems  concern- 
ing youth. 

OFFICE    OF    YOUrH    PARTICIPATION 

Sec.  3  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  in 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  a  United  SUtes  Office  of  Youth  Par- 
ticipation (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Of- 
fice"). 

(b)  The  Director  of  the  Office  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Pre.sident  and  shall  be  com- 
pensated at  the  rate  prescribed  for  level  5 
under  section  5316  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code.  There  shall  be  a  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Office  who  shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  not 
In  excess  of  the  maximum  rate  for  GS-18  cS 
the  General  Schedule  under  section  5332  of 
title  5. 

(c)  At  least  half  of  the  employees  of  the 
Office,  classified  in  grade  GS-7  and  above, 
pursuant  to  section  5104  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  shall  be  persons  between  the 
ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-four  at  the  time 
of  their  appointments  to  their  positions,  and 
the  Office  shall  establish  a  personnel  policy 
which  encourages  the  maintenance  of  this 
proportion.  The  Director  shall  establish  a 
piJicy  which  assures  that  employees  of  the 
Office  are  representative  of  a  broad  range  of 
experience,  background,  and  personal  char- 
acteristics, with  respect  to  sex.  educational 
attainment,  residence,  occupation,  ethnic 
origin,  and  age  within  the  age  limits  pre- 
scribed in  the  preceding  sentence. 

(d)  The    Office    of    Youth    Participation 

shall— 

( 1 )  establish  and  administer  a  program  of 
grants-in-aid  to  public  agencies  and  non- 
profit private  organizations  which  shall  be 
made  available  on  application  and  under 
terms  prescribed  by  the  Office,  for — 

(A)  the  establishment  of  similar  Offices  of 
Youth  Participation  and  Commissions  on 
Youth  Participation  under  the  supervision  of 
governments  of  the  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  which  vrtll  perform  at  the  State 
level  those  functions  specified  In  this  Act; 


(B)  the  development  and  administration, 
by  such  public  agencies  and  nonprofit  private 
organizations,  of  prograSSiB  designed  to  re- 
cruit, select,  train,  and  employ  youth  up  to 
age  twenty-four  as  paid  and  nonpald  volun- 
teers In  social  and  economic  programs  of 
benefit  to  local  communlUes.  especially  pro- 
grams which  concern  youth  generally  and 
programs  aimed  at  reducing  poverty  and 
physical  blight,  improving  health,  education, 
and  welfare,  ending  racial  discrimination  and 
achieving  equal  JusUce  under  law  for  all 
citizens; 

(C)  the  development  of  coherent  plans  and 
programs,  by  such  public  agencies  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  organizations,  which  ensure 
the  me.anlngful  participation  of  youth  up  to 
age  twenty-four  in  policymaking  bodies  of 
governmental  and  private  organlzaUons 
which  administer  social  and.  economic  pro- 
grams, especially  programs  which  concern 
youth  generally  and  programs  aimed  at  re- 
aucing  poverty  and  physical  blight,  improv- 
ing health,  education,  and  welfaie.  ending 
racial  discrimination  and  achieving  equal 
Justice  under  law  for  all  citizens: 

(2)  establish  jointly  with  other  Federal 
agencies  administering  programs  which  con- 
cern youth  generally  and  pro'.?ranis  iiirned  at 
reducing  poverty  and  physical  blight,  im- 
proving health.  educaUon.  and  welfare,  end- 
ing rarial  discrimination,  and  achieving  equal 
justice  under  law  for  all  citizens,  a  national 
prog^.^m  under  which  youth  up  to  age 
twentv-four  .shall  be  recruited,  selected, 
trained,  and  employed  as  volunteers  in  paid 
and  nonpald  positions  In  such  programs. 

lel  The  Director  of  the  Office  shall  estab- 
lish with  the  heads  of  Volunteers  in  Service 
to  America,  the  Peace  Corps,  the  Teacher 
Curp.^.  the  Job  Corps,  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  the  President's  Council  on 
Youth  Opportunity  and  other  Federal  agen- 
cies concerned  with  youth  participation,  co- 
operative administrative  arrangements  which 
insure  thnt  such  agencies  assist  In  furthering 
the  objectives  of  this  Act,  including  the  es- 
tablishment of  means  for  the  exchange  of 
information  about  volunteer  opportunities 
and  applicants  for  volunteer  positions. 

(f)  In  Volunteer  programs  assisted  under 
this  Act,  the  Office  shall  insure,  to  the  great- 
est extent  po.sslble.  that  such  programs — 

( 1 )  are  planned  and  administered  by  pub- 
lic agencies  and  nonprofit  organizations 
which  are  composed  of  youth  up  to  age 
twenty-four,  or  which  show  evidence  of  sub- 
stantial participation  of  such  youth; 

(2)  engage  volunteers  in  ways  that  permit 
and  encourage  them  to  assist  In  the  planning, 
administration,  and  evaluation  of  policies 
and  programs; 

(3)  where  appropriate,  assign  volunteers  to 
work  directly  with  clients  and  beneficiaries 
of  programs; 

(4)  provide  experience  which  leads  to  ca- 
reers for  volunteers  in  the  fields  In  which 
they  work;  and 

(5)  where  appropriate,  make  use  of  expert 
technical  assistance  in  planning  and  admin- 
istering such  programs. 

(g)  Volunteers  in  any  program  assisted 
pursuant  to  this  Act — 

( 1 )  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  Federal  em- 
plovees.  except  as  provided  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Civil  Service  Commission; 
and 

(2)  shall  be  compensated.  Including  neces- 
sary expenses,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  ex- 
cept that  in  the  case  of  Federal  volunteer 
programs  established  pursuant  to  section  3 
(d)(2)  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
sult with  the  head  of  the  Federal  agency  con- 
cerned before  establishing  rates  of  compen- 
sation and  expenses. 

ADVISORY  COMMISSION  ON  YOUTH  PARTICIPATION 

Sec  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  shall  appoint  an  Ad- 
visory Commission   on  Youth  Participation 
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(hereinafter  referred  to  bs  the  'Commla- 
8lon"').  which  shall  be  composed  of  nine 
members,  at  least  Ave  of  whom  shall  be 
persons  oetween  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
twenty-four  at  the  time  of  their  appoint- 
ments The  Director  of  the  Office  shall  be  an 
ex  officio  member  of  the  Commission 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  seek  recommendations  as 
to  the  membership  of  the  Commission  from 
youth  organizations  In  schools,  colleges  and 
universities,  and  from  other  youth  organi- 
zations, and  shall  appoint  members  of  the 
Commission  for  two-year  terms,  except  that 
the  members  first  appointed  may  be  for  a 
greater  or  lesser  period  In  order  to  assure 
that  the  terms  of  not  more  than  three  mem- 
bers shall  expire  at  the  same  time.  In  ap- 
pointing members  of  the  Commission,  the 
Secretary  shall  seek  to  assure  that  they  are 
representative  of  a  broad  range  of  exjjerlence. 
background,  and  personal  characteristics, 
with  with  respect  to  sex,  educational  attain- 
ment, residence,  occupation,  ethnic  origin, 
and  age.  within  the  age  limits  prescribed  In 
section. 4i  a)    of  this  Act 

(c»  Members  of  the  Commission  shall  se- 
lect from  their  number  a  chairman  and 
co-chairman,  who  shall  serve  In  those  posi- 
tions for  one  year 

(d)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
compensated.  Including  necessary  expenses, 
as  determlnetl  by  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  The  Secretary  shall 
provide  the  Commission  with  necessary  staff 
support. 

(e>  The  Commission  shall — 

( 1 )  advise  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  with  respect  to  policy 
matters  concerning  the  administration  of 
this  Act  and  with  respect  to  ways  of  increas- 
ing the  involvement  of  youth  in  programs 
admlniytered  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare: 

(2»  con>iUlt  with  and  advise  the  heads  of 
Federal  agencies  administering  programs 
which  dlrectlv  affect  the  lives  of  young 
people.  ln<'ludlng.  but  not  limited  to.  the 
Selective  Service  System,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, and  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity. :is  to  ways  of  Improving  such  programs 
and  making  them  more  responsive  to  the 
needs  and  concernj  of  young  people:   and 

(3)  hold  and  publish  hearings,  and  con- 
duct and  publish  studies,  on  problems  and 
Issues  of  concern  to  youth  In  American  so- 
ciety, and  make  recommendations  from  time 
to  time  for  additional  means  of  incorporat- 
ing young  people  more  fully  In  meaningi'ul 
and  responsible  roles  In  the  American  society 
and  economy. 

APHRopaiATiovs  .\uTHoaizi:o 
Sec.  5.  For  purposes  of  carrvlng  out  this 
Act,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated   not    to   exceed    95    million    for    any 
fiscal  year. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  cler!t  proceeded  to  c?M  the  roll. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimou-s  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  lescinded. 

The  PRESIEING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOMINATIONS  OF  JUSTICE  ABE 
FORTAS  TO  BE  CHIEF  JUSTICE 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 
JUDGE  HOMER  THORNBERRY  TO 
BE  ASSOCIATE  JUSTICE  OF  THE 
SUPREME  COUrT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  Fiesident.  I  ask 
unanimous  con-nit  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  following  editorials  pub- 


lished in  the  Independent,  of  Anderson, 
S.C:  the  Macon  News:  the  Atlanta  Con- 
stitution; the  Courier- Journal;  the  Kan- 
sas C'ty  Times;  the  Minneapolis  Star; 
and  the  Minneapolis  Ti  ibune,  commend- 
ing the  President  for  making  an  excel- 
lent choice  in  nominating  Associate  Jus- 
tice Abe  Fortas  to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  and  Judge  Homer  Thorn- 
beiTy  to  be  an  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme   Court   of   the   United   States. 

Tlicre  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
I  From    the    Anderson    (SC  i     Independent. 

June  28.   1968) 

Phesident  Makes  an   Excfllent   Choice  in 

Naming  Portas  as  Chief  Justice 

President  Johnson's  nomination  of  Jus- 
tice Abe  Portas  to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  will  meet  with  wide- 
spread  approval. 

An  Individual  of  unquestionable  integ- 
rity, Justice  Portas  has  long  been  recog- 
iil?ed  by  the  legal  fraternity  as  one  of  the 
mo4t  able  minds  In   the  profession. 

A  native  of  Tennessee,  the  son  of  an  im- 
migrant English  cabinet  m:iker,  Abe  Fortas 
li.as  won  his  way  In  this  wcrid  by  hard  work 
L  iid   earnest  application  of  his   talents. 

For  more  than  30  years  President  John- 
.. -n  and  Justice  Portas  have  known  each 
other,  and  the  President's  :iomlnatlon  be- 
speaks the  admiration  he  holds  for  a  truly 
dedicated  American. 

Republican  voices  already  have  been  raised 
and  ihey  promote  to  fight  confirmation  In 
the  Senate  on  the  very  shaky  and  unsound 
ground  that  a  "lame  duck"  President  should 
not  be  allowed  to  fill  an  important  vacancy 
on  the  Supreme  Court. 

If  anv  be  needed — and  there  Is  no  need — 
there  is  ample  precedent.  Former  President 
Eisenhower  named  lustlces  during  his  sec- 
ond or  "lame  duck"  frm  of  office  without 
th;    Republicans    raising    opposition. 

And  one  of  the  great  Chief  Justice  of 
:'H,  John  Marshall  of  Virginia.  w?s  appointed 
by  President  John  Adams  when  the  latter 
hnd  only  a  month  left  In  hl3  term  of  office. 

Republican  opposition  to  Abe  Fortas  as 
Chief  Justice  Is  so  obviously  political  as  to 
i>e  self-defeating  and  we  trust  that  will 
be  Its  fate. 

Justice  Portas  deserves  swift  confirma- 
tion .as  Chief  Justice  of  the  tJ  S.  Supreme 
Co'.trt. 

I  Prom  the  Macon  News,  June  28.  1968) 
Fortas   Is   the   Choice 

Southern  Democrats  may  hold  the  key  to 
confirmation  of  US  Supreme  Court  Asso- 
ciate Justice  Abe  Fortas'  appointment  as 
chief  Justice  as  well  as  the  'election  of 
Homer  Thornberry  to  fit  on  the  court.  A 
number  of  Republicans  have  signed  a  peti- 
tion opposing  this  action  by  the  President. 

Tlie  contention  of  opponents  Is  that  Mr. 
Johnson  is  a  lame  duck  and  a  lame  duck 
prt.'ident  shoulc'n  t  make  such  appoint- 
ments. 

This  Is  nonsense.  Hlitory  'hows  other  lame 
duck  piesldents  ha\e  done  exactly  as  Mr. 
Johnson  has  done. 

Certainly,  the  balance  of  the  court  is  a 
delicate  matter  and  the  choice  of  a  successor 
to  Chief  Justice  Eail  Warren  Is  Important. 
Fortas.  a  liberal,  will  no  doutt  try  to  keep 
the  couil  on  the  liberal  path  The  wisdom 
of  that  may  be  debated  but  Mr.  Johnson's 
right  to  name  Portas  to  replace  Warren  can- 
not be  disputed 

I  Prom   the    .Atlanta   Constitution,    June   27, 
19681 
Mr.   Portas'    Legacy 
In  deciding  to  resign  at  this  time.  Chief 
Justice    Eirl    Warren   Implied   his   faith   In 


President  Johnson  to  fill  the  vacancy  wisely. 
The  President  has  Justified  that  faith. 

Justice  Abe  Fortas  Is  a  superb  choice  for 
Chief  Justice. 

He  Is  a  devoted  civil  libertarian,  but  his 
long  experience  In  government — dating  from 
the  New  Deal — also  has  made  him  aware  of 
the  practicalities  of  governing. 

His  appointment,  incidentally,  allows  the 
President  another  "first."  Mr.  Portas  will  be 
the  first  Jewish  Chief  Justice. 

U.S.  Circuit  Judge  Homer  Thornberry.  who 
will  take  the  seat  created  by  Fortas"  eleva- 
tion, likewise  Is  a  man  of  sound  and  proven, 
progressive  Judgment.  He  will  be  the  first 
Southerner  named  to  the  high  court  in  inuny 
years. 

There  is  no  question  about  Chief  Justice 
Earl  Warrens  place  In  history.  He  will  oe 
rated  as  one  of  the  three  or  lour  great  Cluof 
Justices  of  America. 

Tills  hii.>  been  the  era  of  Individual  rlghis 
in  the  high  court  and  Chief  Justice  Warren 
has  been  u  ii.ajor  iiifii.ence  in  defining  these 
rights  In  three  areas: 

Kacial  equality,  representative  go\eni- 
ment  ind  rights  of  defendants — Mr.  W.rren's 
three  Rs. 

Tlie  first  big  breakthrough  on  racial  Jus- 
tice came  with  the  1954  Broun  rs.  Board  of 
Education,  written  by  the  Chief  Justice  hUn- 
self.  outlawing  enforced  segregation  in  ihf 
schools. 

Prom  this  precedent  flowed  dozens  of  other 
rulni'^s  .striking  down  one  form  of  legal  it^a,- 
regatlon  after  another.  If  any  scsrcgatioii 
stati;te  remains  en  the  books  anywhere  in 
the  country,  we  don't  know  where  it  is.  b'.it 
we  are  .sure  of  Its  fate:  It  Is  unconstitutional 

The  legal  basis  for  most  of  these  racial 
Justice  declslon.s  has  been  the  14tli  Amend- 
ment, ^uar;nit?elng  equal  protection  to  .ill 
citizens.  Just  last  week  the  court  upheld  ;■. 
102-year-old  open  housing  law  under  the 
13th  (antlslavery)  Amendment,  on  Bround.= 
that  housing  discrimination  was  a  vestige  of 
slavery. 

Baker  rs.  Carr  was  the  leading  case  In  a 
.series  of  cases  establishing  the  one-man, 
one- vote  principle  in  state  legislatures,  con- 
gressional districts  and  more  recently  in 
local  governments.  Among  other  results,  the 
1962  precedent  led  to  destruction  of  Geor- 
gia's iniquitous  county  unit  system. 

Baker  rs.  Carr  was  written  by  Mr.  Justice 
Brennan.  but  as  In  so  many  decisions  of  the 
Warren  Court,  the  Chief  Justice  was  a  major 
Influence. 

The  third  area  In  which  the  Warren  Court 
has  been  active  has  been  in  protecting  pro- 
cedural rights  of  persons  accused  of  crimes. 
These  ran?e  from  witnesses  before  congres- 
sional committees  to  persi^ns  arrested  and 
Interrogated  without  the  benefit  of  legal 
couivsel. 

Each  area  has  raised  great  storm  clouds 
of  controversy.  Southerners  thundered  at 
the  attack  on  the  "Southern  way  of  life"  im- 
plicit In  outlawing  racial  discrimination. 
Benefactors  of  the  rotton  borough  system 
were  angry  at  the  "Intrusion"  of  the  courts 
into  representation  questions.  Police  officials 
and  many  others  have  complained  that  the 
court  was  •coddling  "  criminals  by  protecting 
their  constitutional  rights. 

But  in  each  area,  the  Warren  Court  has 
been  making  the  Constitution  mean  what  it 
says,  and  after  long  screams,  the  nation  has 
learned   it   can   live   with   the   Constitution 

For  years.  Chief  Justice  Warren  has  been 
the  object  of  an  impeachment  campaign 
sponsored  by  the  John  Birch  Society.  The 
Chief  Justice  perhaps  decided  he  can  retire 
now  that  the  Birch  Society  has  given  up. 
He  exits  in  controversy.  Some  Republicans 
are  Infuriated  that  Warren,  former  Republi- 
can eovernor  of  California,  appointed  to  the 
bench  by  Republican  President  Elsenhower, 
will  let  Democratic  President  Johnson  name 
his  successor.  But  we  see  no  reason  why  Mr 
Warren  should  not  exercise  his  Judgment  in 
this  matter,  .as  he  has  in  so  many  others. 
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We  salute  the  Chlfef  Justice  at  the  culmi- 
nation of  a  long,  honorable  and  valuable 
career  on  the  bench. 

[Prom  the  Cotirler- Journal,  June  29,  1968] 
Appointments  to  Court  Impose  Duty  on 

SENATE 

A  highly  partisan  outcry  has  arisen  against 
President  Johnson's  two  Supreme  Court 
normlnations.  Some  Senate  Republicans  are 
threatening  a  Julv  filibuster  to  prevent  con- 
sideration of  the  matter.  It  is  disappointing 
to  lind  Kentucky's  Thruston  B.  Morton  In 
this  group. 

The  argument  that  there  Is  not  a  clear 
vacancy  on  the  court  until  Chief  Justice 
Warren  has  actually  vacated  his  seat  appears 
to  be  a  technicality,  which  should  be  quickly 
settled.  The  other  points  being  raised  have 
no  real  relevance  to  the  two  men  involved, 
Abe  Fortas  and  Homer  Thornberry.  They  are 
in  fact  forms  of  attack  on  the  President. 

One  of  the  contentions  is  that  the  selection 
of  these  two  individuals  Is  an  example  of 
"cronyism."  There  is  no  doubt  that  both  are 
long-time  jjersonal  Irlends  of  Lyndon  John- 
son. One  of  them  happens  to  be  from  Texas, 
which  was  represented  on  the  court  by  Jus- 
tice Tom  Clark  until  his  resignation  a  few 
months  ago  The  logical  extension  of  the 
•"crony"  argument  would  forbid  a  President 
to  appoint  to  the  court  any  man  from  his 
own  state,  or  any  man  he  knew  well.  Such 
a  contention  would  be  an  absurdity. 

HAS   THE    RESPONSIBIUTT 

The  other  argument  Is  that  a  "lame  duck" 
President  should  not  be  permitted  to  make 
nominations  to  the  court.  Mr.  Johnson  has 
chosen  not  to  run  for  re-election  next  No- 
vember, but  he  win  legally  hold  office  until 
January.  It  would  not  make  cense  to  bar  a 
President  from  federal  court  appointments 
during  the  last  six  months  of  his  term  as  a 
general  practice.  A»  Oov.  Nelson  Rockefeller 
notes,  "The  President  under  the  Constitu- 
tion has  the  responsibility  to  make  these  ap- 
pointments." 

The  Senate  has  its  own  clear  responsibility 
under  the  Constitution,  too.  Its  duty  Is  to 
give  sober  and  serious  consideration  to  the 
President's  nominations  to  the  Supreme 
Court  and  to  endorse  or  reject  them  on  the 
qualifications  of  the  individuals.  All  other 
considerations  are  Irrelevant. 

Senators  who  refuse  to  allow  this  orderly 
procedure  to  take  place,  through  the  device 
of  a  filibuster,  will  not  Just  be  taking  a  slap 
at  the  President.  They  will  be  demeaning 
the  Senate,  by  preventing  It  from  performing 
in  a  reasonable  time  one  of  its  most  respon- 
sible duties. 


polntments.  Rather,  It  U  a  defense  of  his 
right  to  appoint,  even  though  he  Is  soon  to 
leave  office.  Were  a  chief  executive  to  fall  to 
exercise  that  right,  he  would  In  effect  be 
confessing  to  White  House  paralysis  of  his 
remaining  months.  These  are  problems 
enough  when  an  Incumbent  Is  serving  out 
his  final  term  without  this  type  of  restric- 
tion. 

Yet  that  Is  what  the  Republican  senators— 
who  have  protested  the  appointments  are 
suggesting.  The  cynic  would  say  that  they 
iniKhi  have  reacted  otherwise  had  the  incum- 
bent bein  a  Republican.  And  they  are  in  purl 
prompted  bv  the  hope  that  the  next  Preii- 
dent  will  be'  a  Republican.  lis  might  be,  Init 
that  is  quite  irrelevant  to  the  vacancies  of 
June,  1U68.  on  the  court.  The  next  President 
might  also  be  a  Democrat,  or,  for  that  mat- 
ter, he  might  be  George  Wallace,  but  let's 
not  talk  about  that.  \ 

What  Is  at  issue  here  Is  the  right  of  any 
President  to  fill  the  vacancies  that  exist  dur- 
ing his  administration.  Perhaps  Mr.  Johnson 
could  have  talked  Chief  Justice  Warren  into 
serving  until  January.  But  either  he  did  not 
try  or  Warren  was  set  on  retirement.  He  is  77 
vears  old,  and  no  man  could  criticize  him 
from  wanting  to  rest. 

The  situation  having  been  created,  the 
President  could  not  afford  'o  sit  back  and 
do  nothing.  It  would  have  been  an  abdica- 
tion of  his  own  reEponslbllity  to  lead  while 
he  is  still  the  leader. 


[Prom  the  Kansas  blty  Times.  June  28,  19681 
The  Propriety  of  Filling  High  Court 

Vacancies 
It  is  fair  enough  to  criticize  any  Presi- 
dent's nominations  to  the  Supreme  court  or 
to  any — other  high  position.  The  senatorial 
obligation  of  confirmation  not  only  permits 
such  criticism  but  also  raises  the  possibility 
of  rejection  by  the  Senate  if  It  so  decides.  But 
It  Is  quite  another  thing — and  a  very  polit- 
ical thing,  it  seems  to  us — to  suggest  that 
a  President,  when  his  term  in  office  is  defi- 
nitely limited,  should  not  fill  such  vacancies. 
In  this  instance.  President  Johnson's  term 
Is  limited  by  his  own  choice.  He  has  not  been 
defeated  at  the  polls  and  thus.  In  the  clas- 
sical sense.  Is  not  a  lame  duck.  We  won't 
quibble  about  that,  however.  The  fact  Is  that 
Mr.  Johnson  presumably  has  another  six 
months  In  office  and  during  that  period  the 
business  of  government  must  go  on,  and  the 
court  must  go  back  Into  session.  Is  It  proper 
to  suggest  that  the  presidency  should.  In 
effect,  be  paralyzed,  unable  to  make  decisions 
on  the  assumption  that  in  November  the 
people  will  delivw  a  new  mandate? 

We  think   not.   And  this  Is  by  no  means 
Intended  as  a  deflEnse  of  the  President's  ap- 


IFrom  the  Minneapolis  Star,  June  28,  1968) 
A  Pair  op  Good  Appointments 

President  Johnson's  appointment  of  Abe 
Portas  to  succeed  Earl  Warren  as  chief  Justice 
and  Judge  Homer  Thornberry  of  a  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  in  Texas  to  the  vacant  seat  was  an 
astute  political  move,  a  typical  Johnsonian 
exhibit  of  personal  loyalty,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  guarantee  of  the  continuity  of  the 
progressive  Warren  traditions. 

By  obtaining  in  advance  the  enthusiastic 
approval  of  Senate  GOP  leader  Everett  Dlrk- 
sen.  LBJ  countered  carping  about  "lame 
duck"  appointments.  He's  not  really  a  "lame 
duck."  which  means  a  defeated  politician 
serving  out  an  expiring  term. 

LBJ  was  not  defeated.  He  has  the  duty 
and   moral  right  to  exercise  all   powers   of 

office.  ,  , 

That  both  Fortas  and  Thornberry  are  old 
personal  friends,  that  the  first  is  Jewish,  and 
both  are  Southerners  Is  less  important  than 
that  both  are  a  credit  to  the  bench  intel- 
lectually, and  put  the  highest  priority  on  in- 
dividual rights  and  dignity. 

Fortas  is  a  tough-minded  legal  scholar  who 
can  be  expected  to  "marshal  the  court"  as 
did  Warren.  For  all  his  toughness  he  is  sensi- 
tive to  the  civil  rights  and  civil  liberties  is- 
sues that  make  up  half  the  court's  business, 
■niornberry.  who  served  LBJs  old  congres- 
sional district,  was  the  only  southern  liberal 
on  the  House  Rules  Committee.  As  a  subse- 
quent federal  Judge  he  has  been  strong  on 
desegregation  and  civil  rights. 

One  of  Warren's  accomplishments  as  chief 
justice  v.'as  to  minimize  internal  dispute  that 
can  result  in  5-to-4  decisions  which  In  turn 
can  subtly  undermine  the  Supreme  Courts 
prestige.  The  Fortas  and  Thornberry  appoint- 
ments are  double  assurance  that  "the  Fortr.s 
court"  will  continue  on  the  humane  course 
that  produced  for  that  august  body  the  most 
powerful  court  in  the  world,  some  of  Its  finest 
hours. 

[Prom  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  June  28. 
19681 

A  Fresh   Mandate   for   Chief   Justice? 

Two  questions  are  raised  by  the  President's 
nomination  of  Abe  Fortas  as  chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  and  Homer  Thorn- 
berry as  associate  Justice  to  fill  the  seat  that 
would  be  vacated  by  Fortas.  Are  these  the 
right  men  for  the  jobs?  Should  a  "'lame 
duck"   president  make   such   appointments. 


or  would  they  more  appropriately  be  made 
by  a  new  president  In  1969? 

The  argument  against  Thornberry  Is  that 
he  has  been  the  President's  political  crony 
since  1948,  when  Thornberry  was  elected  to 
Congress  in  the  district  represented  by  Mr. 
Johnson  before  he  moved  to  the  Senate. 
Against  that  are  Thornberry's  experience  in 
lower  courts  and  his  reputation,  political  and 
Judicial,  (f  constructive  liberalism  on  civil 
rights,  desegregation  and  free  speech. 

A  similar  ar^uniont  is  made  a^ain.-t  the 
choice  of  Foitas,  perhaps  Mr.  Johnson's 
closest  friend  and  adviser,  with  the  added 
charge  that  despite  l.i.-;  many  years  in  the 
practice  of  law,  he  had  no  judicial  experi- 
ence before  becoming  associate  Justice  throe 
years  ago.  Portas  has  been  describ'.-d  as  "a 
great  legal  mind,"  which  we  think  has  been 
demonstrated  by  his  persuasive  opinions  in  a 
number  of  Supreme  Court  decisions.  And 
there  Is  an  obvious  comparison  wttl'.  retiring 
Chief  Justice  Warren,  whose  views  Fortas 
generally  shares.  Warren  had  no  lower  court 
experience  before  President  Elsenhower  ap- 
pointed him  chief  justice;  he  was  not  even  a 
lawyer. 

The  "lame  duck"  complaint  voiced  by 
Richard  Nixon  and  others  seems  to  us  almost 
defeated  by  its  own  reasoning.  Such  an 
appointment,  according  to  Nixon,  should  be 
made  by  "a  new  president  with  a  fresh  man- 
date." The  implication,  is  that  a  mandate 
lor  fresh  jurisprudence  is  called  for  and  that 
the  constitutional  separation  of  judicial  and 
executive  branches  is  related  to  a  pres-. 
Identlal    election. 

Whatever  were  Earl  Warren's  reasons  for 
resigning  now,  we  believe  the  courts  and 
the  country's  Interests  will  be  best  served  In- 
prompt  action  to  fill  the  vacancy.  The  Pres- 
ident's choices  seem  suitable;  and  we  think 
it;  would  be  wrong  to  delay  the  decision  on 
naming  a  chief  justice  until  next  year. 


WHERE  ARE  THE  HANDWRINGERS? 
Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  before  our 
unilateral  reduction  in  the  bombing  rate 
of  North  Vietnam,  this  Nation  was 
'•treated"  to  almost  daily  accounts  of  the 
damage  our  bombs  were  doing  to  the 
civilian  population  there.  We  saw  pic- 
tures of  supposedly  napalmed  children. 
North  Vietnamese  women  were  depicted 
in  their  grief  at  losing  loved  ones. 
Refugee  families  with  their  pitifully 
small  set  of  household  stores  were  seen 
on  the  TV  screens  displaced  from  their 
wretched  huts.  The  great,  grand  New 
York  Times  managed  a  special  set  of 
stories  by  Mr.  Harrison  Salisbury  telling 
us  and  all  the  world  what  bad  folks  we 
were  because  some  of  our  bombs,  though 
admittedly  aimed  at  military  targets,  ex- 
ploded too  close  to  civilian  areas. 

I  believe  this  Nation  to  be  made  of 
individuals  who.  for  the  most  part,  be- 
lieve in  fair  play.  We,  in  the  main,  .sub- 
scribe to  the  idea  that  '".vhafs  sauce  for 
the  goose  is  the  .same  for  the  pander."  If 
the  proposition  is  that  it  is  bad  to  see 
civilians  killed  at  war— and  I  believe  it 
is— then  it  must  be  bad  to  see  civilians 
killed  whether  north  or  south  of  the 
demilitarized  zone. 

But  that  does  not  seem  to  be  fbe  case 
with  some  national  media.  TheSgreat 
American  handwrinpers  seem  only  to 
look  northward.  So  far  as  I  knoy.  Mr. 
Salisbury  has  written  no  report  con- 
demning the  Vietcong  for  their  delib- 
erate torture  and  mutilation  of  South 
Vietnamese  civiUans.  Although  we  have 
all  seen  pictures  of  the  crude  rocket 
launchers  used  to  send  death  into  the 
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crowded  civilian  sectors  of  Saigon.  I 
have  not  observed  the  great  pontiflcators 
of  our  national  media  crying  in  outrage 
that  this  is  wrong. 

These  giants  of  the  media  may  not 
be  excused  upon  grounds  that  such  re- 
ports do  not  exist.  I  have  a  news  report 
from  Saigon  which  explicitly  details  the 
role  of  the  Vietcong  in  blasting  a  village, 
killing  88  persons.  Mr.  President.  73  of 
them  were  civilians.  Another  103  refugees 
were  wounded,  and  a  U.S.  spokesman 
is  quoted  as  saying  this  village  raid  may 
be  "one  of  the  worst  atrocities  of  the 
war."  all  because  the  village  supplied 
recruits  to  the  South  Vietnamese. 

I  have  looked  in  vain  to  find  the  pub- 
lic outcry  from  the  editorial  pages  of  our 
"concerned"  national  press  because  of 
these  atrocities. 

We  have  seen  pictures  of  bodies  spill- 
ing out  into  the  South  China  Sea  near 
Hong  Kong.  Bodies  bound  and  battered 
and  mattlated.  Do  we  have  a  rash  of  edi- 
torials condemning  the  Red  Chinese  re- 
gime for  such  wanton  brutality?  I  have 
found  none. 

Where  are  the  handwringers? 

Mr.  President.  I  cannot  understand 
this  silence.  Are  those  who  spoke  out 
so  openly,  so  vociferously,  even  so  vi- 
ciously upon  the  occasion  of  supposed 
American  accidental  Injury  to  civilians 
now  saying  that  human  life  is  worth  less 
than  it  was  before?  Is  the  value  of 
civilian  lives  arbitrarily  assessed  in  the 
editorial  board  conferences  and  posted 
like  figures  on  the  stock  exchange?  Are 
people  who  are  burned  alive  in  South 
Vietnam  somehow  of  less  interest  than 
their  counterparts  in  the  North?  Prom 
what  kind  of  horrible  standard  of  justice 
can  one  derive  such  an  arbitrarily  un- 
fair outlook?  Is  such  a  manifest  imbal- 
ance to  be  tolerated  by  the  populace 
among  its  keepers  of  the  public  con- 
science? 

I  suspect  that  the  mutilations,  the 
tortures,  the  cremations  perpetrated  by 
the  Communist  forces  upon  civilians  are 
most  worthy  of  editorial  condemnation. 
But  the  propaganda  value  varies  greatly. 
It  is  related  to  location  rather  than 
motivation.  This.  I  suggest,  is  the  stand- 
ard which  lets  an  editorialist  tear  his 
hair  at  unintentioned  deaths  of  civilians 
in  the  north  and  completely  ignore  delib- 
erate terror,  murder,  and  brutality  in 
the  south. 

As  long  as  we  recognize  the  standard 
by  which  those  judgments  are  made,  we 
can  better  clasify  them.  But  let  us  have 
no  more  gushings  and  tears  in  the  name 
of  humanity,  when  such  items  should  be 
written  in  the  name  of  expediency. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  two  articles  to  which  I  have 
referred  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
(Prom  the  Waahlngton  (DC.)  Evening  Star. 

Jtine  29.  1968 1 

S«vxntt-Thkk«  Virr  Ctveuans  Dn   in  Rbo 

Raid  on  Viixack 

Saxoon. — Viet  Cong  troop*  throwing  ex- 
plosives Into  but*  bluted  apart  a  small  &ab- 
ing  village  today  aod  killed  88  persona,  a  U.S. 
spokesman  said.  In  what  "may  be  one  of  the 
worst  atrocltlea  of  the  war." 

One  American  ofilcer  said  the  villagers  at 


Son  Tra.  346  mllea  northeast  of  Saigon,  bad 
refused  to  supply  the  Viet  Cong  with  recruits 
and  the  guerrillas  had  threatened  tu  burn  the 
town. 

The  U.S.  Command  said  73  civilians  and 
15  paramilitary  government  pacification 
workers  were  killed  and  another  103  refugees 
wounded  In  the  30-mlnute  attack  The  guer- 
rilla force  numbered  at  least  75  and  per- 
haps as  many  as  300.  South  Vietnamese  head- 
quarters said. 

MANT  BtlKNEO   ALIVE 

Many  of  the  civilians  were  burned  alive. 
They  had  taken  shelter  In  bunkers  under 
their  homes  when  the  Viet  Cong  opened  up 
with  mortars  at  about  midnight,  but  sheets 
of  Are  spread  from  hut  to  hut  when  the 
guerrillas  began  throwing  In  satchel  charges. 

Other  residents  of  the  refugee  settlement 
of  4.000  fled  toward  the  positions  of  14  U.S. 
Marlnea  assigned  to  help  guard  the  town  and 
blocked  the  Marines'  line  of  fire  toward  the 
attackers,  one  leatherneck  said. 

Government  headquarters  said  pacification 
workers  kUled  12  Viet  Cong  In  the  battle. 

PIres  touched  off  by  the  explosives  de- 
stroyed 5  percent  of  the  vlllag"  of  about  five 
city  blocks. 

In  a  similar  attack  last  December  on  a 
refugee  resettlement  village,  the  Viet  Cong 
killed  114  Montagnard  civilians  and  wound- 
ed 47  with  flame  throwers  and  machine  guns 
at  Dak  Son.  100  miles  north  of  Saigon. 

village's  oeftnders 

Son  Tra  was  defended  by  the  14  Marines. 
p>erhaps  30  government  militiamen,  about  35 
paclficiUon  workers  and  a  small  group  of 
.self-defense  youth,  government  headquarters 
said. 

Tlie  militiamen  and  Marines  form  a  "Com- 
bined Action  Platoon,"  which  lives  .ind  works 
with  the  \illagers,  giving  them  technical  as- 
sistance and  medical  aid  and  trying  to  pro- 
tect them. 

Tlie  village  Is  only  five  miles  southeast 
of  the  headquarters  of  the  U.S.  Army  Amerl- 
cal  Division  at  Chu  Lai  and  a  company  of 
American  Infantrymen  from  the  198th  Light 
Infantry  Brigade,  based  near  the  village, 
landed  by  helicopter  on  the  Marines'  hill 
position  about  30  minutes  after  the  attack. 
But  the  infantrymen  did  not  sweep  into  the 
village  until  dawn,  six  hours  after  the  attack. 

CLASH  NEAK  SAICON 

In  the  search  for  Viet  Cong  bands  reported 
moving  on  Saigon.  U.S.  Infantrymen  clashed 
with  about  150  enemy  soldiers  14  miles  south- 
west of  the  capital  yesterday  and  reported 
killing  30  and  capturing  eight.  .^Ir  Force  Jets. 
helicopter  gunships  and  artillery  hammered 
the  enemy  positions  during  all-night  fighting. 
Five  Americans  were  killed  and  12  wounded. 

The  enemy  toll  raised  to  159  the  nimiber  of 
Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  reported 
killed  by  American  infantrymen  in  three 
battles  in  the  area  In  the  last  week. 

In  the  aerial  phaae  of  the  campaign.  U.S. 
B52  bombers  dropped  about  2  million 
pounds. 

Ploatino  Boom  Tell  or  Hoftaoa  In  China — 
16  Pished  Fsom  Sea 

HoNO  KoNO. — The  bodies  spilled  out  into 
the  South  China  Sea  from  the  muddy  Pearl 
River  along  with  the  other  refuse  of  Com- 
munist China. 

In  the  past  few  days  16  bodies  have  been 
found  outside  the  wide  mouth  of  the  great, 
monsoon  rain  swollen  river  that  meets  the 
5ea  between  this  British  crown  colony  and 
Portuguese  Macao. 

Five  found  today  Included  the  remains  of  a 
young  ^Irl.  bound  as  the  1 1  found  earlier. 

All  had  been  battered  and  bound.  Police 
said  the  bodies  tald  a  terr.b'.e  tile. 

"There  la  no  doubt  these  bodies  came  from 
Communist  China.'  a  police  ofllcial  s.tld. 
Military  authorities  and  Intelligence  sources 
agreed. 

"I   believe   they   were   victims   of   a   mass 


murder."  said  Dr.  Frederick  Ong,  the  police 
pathologist. 

Who  killed  them?  Why? 

"I  cannot  say  who  killed  them  or  how  they 
were  killed."  Ong  said.  But  authorities  said 
there  were  several  possible  explanations,  all 
connected  with  the  violence  that  has  marked 
the  prolonged  power  struggle  among  the  700 
million  persons  of  Red  China, 

They  said  the  16  could  have  been  would  be 
refugees  caught  while  trying,  as  many  do.  to 
reach  Hong  Kong  or  Macao.  They  might  have 
been  executed  for  this. 

They  could  have  been  criminals  seized  and 
condemned. 

They  could  have  been  ordinary  citlzen.s 
caught  up  In  Red  China's  blood  smeared 
cultural  revolution.  They  could  have  been 
more  of  the  victims  of  the  factional  fights 
reported  by  travelers. 

"It  is  not  likely  the  Chinese  Army  or  public 
security  bureau  would  have  executed  these 
people  and  left  them  where  they  could  float 
away.  They  are  much  more  etBclent,  much 
neater  than  that."  one  Investigator  said. 

Only  last  weekend,  from  a  border  post  here, 
witnesses  watched  Red  Chinese  troops  bury 
what  appeared  to  be  40  victims  of  firing 
squads. 

The  16  bodies  from  the  Pearl  had  had  the 
hands  trussed  tightly  around  the  thighs  with 
the  rope  looped  around  the  neck. 

One  body  was  headless.  This  could  have 
been  done  by  fish  or  a  ship  striking  the  body. 
Or   with   a  sword. 

Dr.  Ong  said  preliminary  examination 
showed  the  bodies  had  been  In  the  water 
between  two  weeks  and  two  months. 
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ACCUMULATIONS   OP  WEAPONS   IN 
HANDS  OF  EXTREMIST  GROUPS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  of  par- 
ticular interest  in  the  gun-control  con- 
troversy is  the  recent  report  prepared 
by  the  Anti-Defamation  League  of  the 
B'nai  B'rith.  and  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  on  June  25.  1968. 
The  ADL  warns  that  the  "accumulation 
of  weapons  in  the  hands  of  extremist 
groups  constitutes  a  very  real  danger  to 
the  security  of  our  society."  The  letter 
accompanying  the  report  states: 

In  Missouri  and  New  York  In  recent  years 
police  have  uncovered  large  caches  of  arms 
collected  by  Minutemen.  These  arms  In- 
cluded not  only  rifles  and  shotguns  but  mul- 
tiple fire  weajxsns.  In  October-November. 
1966.  twenty  members  of  the  Minutemen 
were  arrested  on  charges  of  plotting  to  blow 
up  three  private  camps  in  New  York.  New 
Jersey  and  Connecticut  which  they  believed 
to  be  Communist.  Confiscated  at  the  time 
of  the  arrest  was  an  arsenal  that  included 
one  million  rounds  of  ammunition.  115  high 
pwwer  rifles.  U  machine  guns,  bazookas, 
mortars,  hand  grenades,  rocket  launchers 
and  pistols. 

The  ADL  goes  on  to  say  that  their 
research  discloses  that  there  are  Ku  Klux 
Klan  chapters  which  operate  as  rifle 
clubs  £ind  that  their  members  are  en- 
couraged to  accumulate  stores  of  weap- 
ons and  ammunition. 

This  report  and  the  activities  it  details 
is  so  ominous  and  threatening  to  the  se- 
curity of  our  country  that  I  should  think 
every  reasonable  person  in  the  United 
States  would  insist  upon  strong  and  ef- 
fective gim  registration  and  licensing. 
At  the  very  least  our  law  enforcement 
officials  ought  to  know  the  location  and 
ownership  of  such  caches  of  weapons 
in  private  hands. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  the  ADL  letter  and  report  be 

printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 

and  report  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 

the  Record,  as  follows: 

June  25,  1968. 

Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd, 

Chairman,  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile 
Delinquency.  Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Dodd:  This  letter  Is  written 
on  behalf  of  the  Antl-Defamatlon  League  of 
B'nal  B'rith  which  Is  the  educational  arm  of 
B'nal  B'rith.  B'nal  B'rith  was  founded  in  1843 
and  is  America's  oldest  and  largest  Jewish 
service  organization  with  a  membership  of 
over  400.000  men  and  women.  We  respectfully 
request  that  this  letter  which  is  a  statement 
of  the  ADLs  views  on  the  proposals  for  legis- 
lation to  control  the  sale  and  transfer  of  fire- 
arms and  other  dangerous  weapons  be  In- 
corporated In  the  printed  record  of  the  hear- 
ings m  the  Senate  on  these  proposals. 

As  concerned  Americans,  we  Join  with 
others  who  believe  that  the  tragic  events  of 
recent  weeks  have  demonstrated  all  too  plain- 
ly the  need  for  enactment  of  stringent  gun 
control  measures.  We  should  point  out.  how- 
ever, that  as  long  ago  as  January.  1967  the 
National  Commission  of  the  Antl-Defamatlon 
League  of  B'nal  B'rith,  Its  highest  policy- 
making body,  declared  that  It  favored  ex- 
panded federal  and  state  regulation  of  the 
sale  and  transfer  of  firearms  and  other  dan- 
gerous weapons.  We  recommend  then  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  requiring  the  registra- 
tion of  all  firearms  with'  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies;  a  requirement  that  holders 
and  purchasers  of  firearms  whether  rifles  and 
shotguns  or  hand  guns,  obtain  a  permit.  We 
also  called  for  the  strengthening  and  expand- 
ing of  agencies  having  responsibility  for  the 
enforcement  of  such  gun  control  legislation 
so  that  they  could  carry  out  their  responsi- 
bilities with  the  greatest  possible  effective- 
ness. 

ADL's  concern  with  the  problem  arose  from 
the  increasing  accumulation  of  firearms  by 
members  cf  such  otrganlzatlons  as  the  Min- 
utemen and  other  private  "armies"  sponsored 
by  extremist  groups.  As  you  know.  ADL  has 
long  .sought  to  counteract  the  dissemination 
of  fear  and  intergioup  mistrust  and  oppose 
the  violence  implicit  In  activities  of  such 
groups. 

The  accumulation  of  weapons  In  the  hands 
of  extremist  w;roups  constitutes  a  very  real 
danger  to  the  security  of  our  society.  The  ease 
with  which  these  groups  have  gathered  and 
continue  to  accumulate  all  forms  of  firearms 
and  weapons  of  destruction— sometimes 
without  the  knowledge  of  law  enforcement 
authorities — demonstrates  the  immediate 
need  for  effective  legislation  requiring  the 
licensing  of  individuals  possessing  firearms 
and  registration  of  those  firearms. 

We  need  not  remind  you  that  In  Missouri 
and  New  York  In  recent  \ears  police  have 
uncovered  large  caches  of  arms  collected  by 
Minutemen.  These  arms  included  not  only 
rifles  and  shotguns  but  multiple  fire  weapons. 
In  October-November.  1966  twenty  members 
of  the  Minutemen  were  arrested  on  charges 
of  plotting  to  blow  up  three  private  camps 
In  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut 
which  they  believed  to  be  Communist.  Con- 
fiscated at  the  time  of  the  arrest  was  an 
arsenal  that  included  one  million  rounds  of 
ammurUtion.  115  high  power  rifles.  11  ma- 
chine guns,  bazookas,  mortars,  hand  gre- 
nades, rocket  launchers  and  pistols. 

Our  researchers  have  also  disclosed  that 
there  are  Ku  Klux  Klan  chapters  which  op- 
erate under  respectable  fronts  as  rifle  clubs 
and  sporting  clubs  and  that  these  chapters 
also  encourage  their  members  to  accumulate 
stores  of  weapons  and  ammunition. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  recent  riots  In  our 
cities  there  was  substantial  evidence  of 
groups — black  and  white,  middle  class  and 
poor — gathering  arms  for  possible  use  in  case 
of  outbreaks  of  violence. 


Today  there  exists  the  danger  that  extrem- 
ists, regardless  of  race,  who  advocate  violent 
means  of  achieving  these  goals,  will  In  the 
name  of  attempted  "solutions"  of  the  con- 
flicts and  problems  of  race  relations,  poverty 
and  discrimination,  inspire  their  followers  to 
anarchy  and  civil  disorder. 

We  believe  that  the  tragic  assassinations 
of  Martin  Luther  King  and  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy,  demonstrate  that  sound  and  effec- 
tive gun  control  legislation  must  be  enacted 
without  delay.  In  this  way  law  enforcement 
agencies  will  know  who  In  the  areas,  over 
which  they  have  Jurisdiction,  possess  firearms 
and  which  firearms  such  persons  possess. 
Thus  they  will  be  able  to  reduce  the  poten- 
tial for  crimes  and  accidents  arising  out  of 
the  use  or  misuse  of  firearms  and  may  also 
be  able,  more  effectively,  to  solve  such  crimes. 
For  these  reasons  we  support  legislation  mak- 
ing registration  of  firearms  mandatory,  and 
requiring  the  licensing  of  gun  owners. 

The  requirement  of  licensing  gun  owners 
may  help  to  Insure  that  persons  who  should 
not  be  entrusted  with  such  weapons  will  not 
obtain  them.  The  very  act  of  requiring  such 
people  to  appear  before  a  public  agency  set 
up  to  award  such  license  should  help  dis- 
courage the  reckless,  the  mentally  HI  or,  the 
Juvenile  from  seeking  to  obtain  guns.  Fur- 
thermore, with  the  legislation  requiring  the 
licensing  of  gun  owners  there  ought  to  be 
legislation  banning  the  Interstate  mall  order 
sale  of  all  firearms  and  ammunition,  not  Just 
rifles  and  shotguns,  and  prohibiting  over-the- 
counter  sale  to  out-of-state  residents  and 
Juveniles.  Only  then  can  we  begin  to  con- 
trol the  violence  which  presently  stems  from 
our  unwillingness  to  recognize  the  destruc- 
tive power  of  these  weapons  and  the  danger 
thev  create  to  public  order. 

'The  bills  before  the  Subcommittee  all 
have  that  objective.  S.  3634,  the  "Gun  Crime 
Prevention  Act  of  1968"  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Tydlngs  along  with  fifteen  co-sponsors, 
provides  for  the  registration  of  firearms  and 
the  licensing  of  gun  owners.  The  principle 
of  registration  and  licensing  is  by  no  means 
a  novel  one.  It  is  a  pattern  which  has  been 
used  for  many  years  with  lespect  to  automo- 
bile registration  In  the  various  states.  Un- 
der the  pattern  each  car  must  be  registered 
and  the  driver  must  be  separately  licensed. 
S  3634  would  also  deny  gun  licenses  to  con- 
victed felons,  aliens,  alcoholics,  narcotics  ad- 
dicts and  the  mentally  incompetent.  It  would 
encourage  the  states  themselves  to  enact  ef- 
fective gun  registration  and  licensing  laws 
and  would  Invoke  the  federal  power  for  this 
purpose  only  where  a  sUte  has  failed  to  do 
so. 

S.  3604,  the  "Federal  Firearms  Registration 
Act  of  1968",  introduced  by  you,  Senator 
Dodd.  with  11  co-Fponsors,  provides,  as  does 
the  Tydlngs  bill,  for  the  compulsory  federal 
registration  of  all  firearms.  It,  also,  exempts 
those  states  which  have  laws  requiring  com- 
pulsory gun  registration.  While  it  does  not 
contain  a  licensing  requirement  for  the  gun 
owner  as  does  the  Tydings  bill,  it  would 
prohibit  the  sale  of  ammunition  to  any  per- 
son who  could  not  furnish  proof  that  the 
weapon  for  which  he  was  purchasing  am- 
munition had  been  registered. 

S.  3637,  the  "National  Firearms  Registry 
Act",  Introduced  by  Senator  Brooke,  with  five 
co-sponsors,  would  create  a  national  fire- 
arms registry  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
a  current  inventory  of  firearms  privately 
owned  in  this  country. 

While  all  cf  these  bills  seek  to  control  the 
use  and  ownership  of  firearms  and  are  com- 
plementary to  recently  enacted  and  presently 
pending  bills  covering  gun  sales,  we  respect- 
fully submit  that  S.  3634  provides  effective 
and  comprehensive  gun  control  regulations,  a 
goal  we  deem  essential.  The  double  check 
provided  through  the  requirement  of  regis- 
tering each  weapon,  along  with  the  licensing 
of  each  individual  gun  owner,  appears  to  be 
a  most  effective  way  of  keeping  our  law  en- 
forcement agencies  appraised  of  who  has  guns 


in  their  territory,  how  many  and  for  what 
purpose  those  guns  were  obtained.  This  would 
greatly  enhance  the  difficulty  of  establishing 
hidden  arsenals  and  would  lend  to  keep 
deadly  weapons  out  of  the  hands  of  those 
individuals  whose  records  have  demonstrated 
that  they  should  not  be  trusted  with  dan- 
gerous weapons. 

We  respectfully  submit  that  the  enactment 
of  legislation  requiring  the  registration  of 
firearms  and  the  licensing  of  those  who  seek 
to  possess  such  weapons  Is  an  eminently  sen- 
sible approach  to  dealing  with  a  problem  of 
serious  national  proportions.  The  scope  of  the 
problem  Is  graphically  established  by  sta- 
tistics which  show  that  approximately  fifty 
deaths  per  day  occur  in  this  country  from 
gunshot  wounds  and  that  nearly  800,000 
Americans  not  in  military  service  have  been 
killed  by  firearms  since  1900.  Last  year  alone 
20,000  deaths  resulted  from  gun  murders, 
accidental  shootings  and  suicides  in  which 
firearms  were  used. 

A  1967  Gallup  poll  showed  that  85':.  of 
those  questioned  favored  a  gun  registration 
statute— a  finding  Identical  with  one  which 
Gallup  came  up  with  30  years  ago  in  1938.  As 
these  figures  indicate,  it  is  the  will  of  the 
American  people,  too  long  frustrated,  that 
there  be  such  gun  control  legislation.  The 
mall  now  reportedly  being  received  by  Con- 
gress demonstrates  beyond  cavil  that  the 
foregoing  statistics  are  still  valid. 

Just  a  few  days  ago  Senator  Mansfield,  the 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate.  In  announcing 
his  support  for  S.  3634  said,  "Registration 
will  provide  a  record  of  every  gun.  Requiring 
a  permit  for  the  possession  or  purchase  of  a 
firearm  would  at  last  give  the  American  pub- 
lic some  assurance  that  criminals,  addicts, 
and  mental  incompetents  will  not  be  able  to 
purchase,  own  or  even  possess  a  weapon." 

In  a  -speech  given  earlier  this  mrnth  to 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Attorneys  General,  Deputy  Attorney 
General  Warren  Christopher  stated  that 
Americans  take  it  for  granted  that  state  gov- 
ernments should  require  the  registration  of 
automobiles  and  keep  meticulous  records  of 
their  ownership  and  transfer.  He  added,  "For 
the  life  of  me-  for  the  life  of  all  Americans— 
I  cannot  understand  why  tht-re  Is  not  such 
a  similar  requirement  of  registration  for  these 
instruments  of  death  and  destruction— the 
pistol,  the  rifle,  and  the  shotKun." 

We  find  it  difficult  to  understand  why  so 
many  decent,  law-abiding  citl/ens  still  so 
vociferously  oppose  such  prcposals  While  it 
IS  true  that  the  requirement  to  regl-ster  fire- 
arms and  to  obtain  a  license  to  own  a  fire- 
arm may  occasion  heme  inconvenience  to 
owners  of  firearms,  we  regard  the.se  require- 
ments as  reasonable  and  necessary  regula- 
tions in  the  light  of  the  danger  of  wound- 
ing and  death  inherent  in  the  destructive 
power  cf  firearms.  The  argument  sometimes 
is  made  that  "guns  don't  kill  people,  but 
that  people  kill  people,"  misses  the  point  for 
there  is  nothing  which  can  execute  the  mo- 
mentary impulse  to  wound  cr  kill  as  effl- 
cientlv  and  with  the  finality  as  a  gun. 

And'  we  ask.  how  the  ordin.iry  sportsman 
and  htmter  would  suffer  if  he  had  first  to 
obtain  a  permit  for  the  gun  and  the  am- 
munition he  needs  for  his  hobby.  Certainly 
he  can  have  no  valid  objection  to  letting  the 
police  know  that  he  possesses  the  particular 
weapon  or  weapons  he  owns  and  to  going  to 
appropriate  agencies  to  get  a  license  for  that 
gun.  Such  a  disclosure  or  requirement  is  cer- 
tainly in  his  interest  as  a  member  of  society 
and  in  the  Interest  of  society  generally. 

Nor  can  we  understand  the  argument  made 
that  such  legislation  infringes  the  provisions 
of  the  Second  Amendment  which  guarantees 
the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms 
against  Infriiigement  for  the  reason  that  a 
well-regulated  militia  is  necessary  to  the  se- 
curity of  a  free  state.  We  are  long  p.ist  the 
period  of  requiring  support  by  mlUtla  of 
government  authorities  in  times  of  cnsis.  Ovur 
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police  forc"».  our  regular  »rined  forces  and 
our  national  guards  do  the  Job.  The  United 
States  Supreme  Court  has  upheld  the  Na- 
tional Firearms  Act  agplnst  transp  >rtatlon  of 
unrt^glstered  shotguns  in  interstite  com- 
merce In  the  absence  of  evidence  lending  to 
show  thut  the  possession  or  use  of  a  shot- 
gun having  a  biirrel  of  less  than  18  inches 
In  length  has  some  reasonable  relationship 
to  the  proservation  or  etflclency  of  a  well- 
reguKit.-^  iniUtla.  Similarly,  kum  ontrol  leg- 
IsUtlon  in  stntes  h»s  been  up^ield  as  con- 
stltutloniil. 

We  respectfully  submit  that  without  ef- 
fective gun  control  l.iws  Americans  will  face 
1  contlnuini;  and  possibly  growing  threat  to 
their  per ^on-l  or  national  security.  Our  Ihws 
must  recognize  that  gun.s  .ire  Inherently 
dangerous  and  that  Uiey  may  not  l>e  freely 
poMMMd  by  individuals  or  groups  who  may 
use  t  lem  for  wrong  purposes.  President 
Johnson  told  the  nation  following  the  assas- 
sination of  Sen  tttir  Robert  Kennedy  that  gun 
legislation  "will  spiire  many  innocent  lives" 
even  though  .suca  legislation  •will  not  In  It- 
self end  the  violence."  On  Monday  of  this 
week  he  offered  a  .strong  pi-oposal.  to  which 
w*  flrmiy  .subscribe,  requ'.rlnj;  the  national 
registration  of  every  firearms  and  a  Ucenss 
for  every  gun  owner  whose  state  does  not 
enforce  Federal  license  standards. 

We  are  attaching  a  report  of  the  Antl- 
Defamlnation  League,  completed  this  week, 
on  the  extremist  groups  throughout  the 
country  who  preach  and  practice  violence 
and  whoee  possession  of  weapons  constitutes 
an  lmme<Uat«  danger  to  everv  American. 
These  groups  tnidltlonally  oppose  errectlve 
gun  control  l!*g!slatlon:  we  submit  that  their 
opposition  st.inds  among  the  best  reaions  for 
the  passage  of  the  strongest  possible  legisla- 
tion. 

Sincerely  yours. 

AkNoLO  Tokstet:. 
General  Counsel. 

BxTHEMiSTS.  Violence,  and  Guns 

(A  rept-rt  or  the  Anti-Defamation  Le  igue  of 

B'nal  B'rlth.  June  1968) 

While  tl^.e  National  Rifle  Association 
stresses  the  needs  of  legitimate  sportsmen  In 
Its  opposition  to  eiTectlve  gun  control  legis- 
lation, tbe  fact  18  that  a  chunk  of  the  or- 
ganized opposition  comes  not  from  pacific 
elements  of  American  society,  but  from  vto- 
lence-prone  extremist  groups  of  political  per- 
suasions on  tbe  far  right  and  on  the  far  left. 

Some  are  larve  and  b.>ve  a  national  Impact. 
Others  are  small  and  oifcct  only  their  imme- 
diate areas  But  they  are  clotting  the  Ameri- 
can landscape,  aad  they  are  proliferating. 

E.xacerbating  racial  tension  In  .some  cases. 
Instigating  it  in  others,  they  ure  turning  tbe 
United  States  into  a  camp  armed  against 
itself 

Further,  berause  these  groups  tend  to  be 
clande.jttne — although  some  operate  openly — 
their  members  often  lead  seemingly  normal 
lives.  They  parade  as  sportsmen  and  some 
belong  to  the  NRA  and  local  crun  clubs.  This 
Is  not  to  intimate  that  all  sportsmen  are 
meD'.bcrs  of  extremists  groups— far  from  It — 
but  rather  that  the  truth  about  who  does 
what  with  fire.irms  trainine  and  rqulpment 
Is  far  from  known  in  the  United  States 
today. 

This  report  is  an  up-to-date  summary  of 
what  is  known  about  such  groups,  who  they 
are,  where  they  operate,  what  they  advocate, 
and  the  extent  to  which  they  attempt  to  in- 
fluence— and  often  succeed  in  influencing — 
gun  control  legislation.  These  groups  cover 
a  wide  spectrum  and  are  not  necessarily  con- 
nected with  one  another 

1.    THE    MINtrrUIEN 

The  gun-toting  Minutemen.  who  train  In 
secret  against  fancied  Communist  invasion 
or  domestic  takeover,  are  among  tbe  more 
dangerous  groups  on  the  domestic  scene  who 
traffic  in  firearms.  Their  leader — Robert  De- 


Pugh— is  a  fugitive  from  Justice  and  Is  sought 
by  Federal  authorities  In  connection  with  a 
conviction  on  a  charge  involving  firearms. 
Other  Minutemen  have  been  arrested  in  con- 
nection with  planned  violence,  and  arms 
caches  attributed  to  the  Minutemen  have 
been  uncovered  by  law  enforcement  author- 
ities The  Mlnutemen's  clandestine  bulletins 
and  publications,  circulated  to  the  member- 
.shlp.  are  quite  specific  about  firearms  The 
following  appeared  In  a  January,  1960,  bul- 
letin: 

'Dont  overlook  the  potential  of  .22  long 
rifles,  pistols  or  rifles,  as  guerrilla  warfare  or 
resistance  weapons  These  advantages  Include 
ready  availability,  light  weight,  fast  accurate 
second  and  third  shots,  due  to  absence  of 
recoil,  light  weight  and  readily  available  am- 
munition, good  accuracy,  simplicity  of  care, 
and  comparatively  .small  report  when  fired. 
The  22  can  be  silenced  completely  with  ma- 
terials that  are  alw.-.ys  available.  Although 
the  22  lacks  killing  power,  this  can  be  readily 
Increased  by  filling  hollow  point  bullets  with 
poison." 

The  Minutemen  publication.  On  Target 
(Issue  of  December,  1966)  was  equally  spe- 
cific when  it  urged  its  members  to  arm  them- 
selves without  delay.  It  offered  five  specific 
pieces  of  advice: 
"1.  Buy  a  gun  that  Is  new  or  nearly  new  . . . 
"2.  Expect  to  pay  a  good  price  for  a  good 
gun  .  .  . 

"3.  Avoid  clvlllan-m-ide  copies  of  military- 
made  fire.'.rms.  This  especially  applies  to  cop- 
ies of  the  .30  carbine  .  .  . 

"4.  Try  to  buy  your  gun  In  such  a  way  that 
it  cannot  be  traced  to  you.  If  you  live  in  a 
state  or  city  that  requires  a  permit  to  buy  a 
gtin.  go  to  some  other  state  that  does  not 
have  such  a  requirement.  Most  dealers  will 
ask  your  iiame  but  few  will  ask  for  Iden- 
tification. 

"5.  Don't  wait — buy  your  gun  now.  I  re- 
cently I  June.  1965)  mutie  a  2.000  mile  trip  to 
visit  wholesale  gun  dealers  'x)th  large  and 
small.  Most  were  completely  out  of  Amer- 
ican-made pistols.  Their  stocks  of  good  rifles 
were  either  low  or  depleted.  Retail  sources 
are  running  out  of  stock  fast.  Prices  on  some 
models  are  going  up  ten  percent  a  month. 
Miny  others  Just  iiren't  available.' 

Further  on  in  the  same  publication,  the 
writer —presumably  Minutemen  chief  De- 
Pugh— had  this  to  say: 

"Suapo.se  the  reader  has  no  gun  at  all  and 
Is  planning  to  buy  one  gun  only,  .  .  .  What 
shall  it  be?  Though  It  will  surprise  many 
people,  my  recommendation  Is  a  .22  caliber 
semi-automatic  pistol  .  .  . 

"Its  true  that  the  .22  lacks  the  "shock' 
effect  of  a  more  powerful  cartridge,  but  this 
Is  largely  compensated  for  by  the  ease  of  put- 
ting a  well-placed  shot  Into  heart  or  brain. 
I  Just  such  a  weapon  and  shot  killed  Senator 
Robert  F.  Kennedy.)  When  needed  a  second 
well-aimed  shot  can  be  fired  quicker  from  a 
22  than  from  a  more  powerful  weapon.  .  .  . 
■•.\s  a  deadly  weapon,  their  effect  can  be 
greatly  increased  by  using  hollow-point  bul- 
lets filled  with  poison  If  needed,  the  hole  In 
the  point  can  be  opened  up  further  with  a 
small  drill.  Sodium  or  potassium  cyanide  .xre 
two  fast  .acting  and  easily  obtainable  poisons. 
Pharmacists  or  medical  doctors  will  have 
ready  .-iccess  to  succlnyl  choline  or  tubo- 
curarine  which  are  excellent  when  used  In 
powdered  form.  If  nothing  better  Is  available 
ordinary  household  lye  (thirty  cenU  for  a 
pound  can  at  your  Ioch.1  grocery  store)  will 
do  nicely.  .  . 

'For  a  small  hideaway'  gun,  the  .25  Brown- 
ing automatic  is  unsurp«u8ed.  A  man  wear- 
ing slacks  and  sports  shirt  can  easily  carry 
one  of  these  In  his  side  pants  pocket  with- 
out Its  ever  being  noticed.  Quality  of  mate- 
rial and  workmanship  on  all  Browning  fire- 
arms Is  excellent. 

"If  my  one-and-cnly  gun  were  to  be  a 
rifle,  once  again  It  would  be  a  22.  First 
choice  would  be  tbe  Browning  semi-automatic 


which  retails  at  $69  50.  This  particular  rifle 
can  be  quickly  divided  Into  two  parts  by 
Just  pushing  a  button  and  giving  the  barrel 
a  half  twist  The  two  pieces  could  then  be 
carried  e.'sUy  In  a  small  suitcase  The  gun  can 
be  reassembled  Just  as  quickly  and  Is  very 
.  ccurnte.  .  .  . 

"Most  of  the  advantages  for  the  M2  target 
pistol  apply  also  to  the  22  rifle.  One  arlvan- 
tage  not  previously  mentioned  Is  the  ease 
with  which  these  guns  can  be  sUencod.  The 
possession  of  a  'silencer'  at  this  time  Is 
illegal  but  they  can  be  made  quite  easily  and 
quickly.  .  .  . 

'Regardless  of  what  kind  of  gun  you  have 
or  buy.  start  at  once  to  buy  extra  ammuni- 
tion Without  any  public  notice,  the  govern- 
ment has  already  taken  steps  to  limit  the 
availability  of  ammunition.  Don't  v.'alt.  when 
you  find  It.  buy  It  If  at  all  possible,  keep 
1.000  rounds  per  gun  on  hand  at  all  times." 

The  political  arm  of  the  Minutemen  is  the 
so-called  Patriotic  Party  which  ha.s  imlti!  In 
a  number  of  states.  On  June  U,  1968 — one 
week  after  the  assassination  of  Senator  Rob- 
ert P.  Kennedy — a  call  went  out  to  "members 
and  friends  of  the  Patriotic  Party"  urging 
them  to  deluge  Congress  with  letters  oppos- 
ing "any  further  gun  restrictions  of  any 
kind."  Signed  by  Glenn  Jackson,  Western 
Regional  Coordinator  of  the  Patriotic  Party, 
the  message — he-ided  "Important  Notice" — 
mid  In  part: 

'As  might  be  expected  In  the  wake  of  the 
Senator  Kennedy  assassination  the  pressure 
is  re.iUy  on  In  Washington  and  Sacramento 
and  probably  all  other  state  rapltols  to  pass 
'tighter  gun  control  laws'.  The  perennial  'gun 
restrlcter".  Senator  Thomas  Dodd,  Is  loudly 
.screeching  for  national  registration  for  all 
firearms  while  many  other  elected  officials  on 
both  the  national  and  state  levels  :ire  com- 
mitted to  some  form  of  more  gun  controls. 

"The  mayor  of  San  Francisco  publicly 
urged  the  citizens  of  that  city  to  voluntarily 
turn  In  their  guns.  We  have  heard  that 
certain  churches  in  some  of  the  eastern 
states  are  urging  the  same  thing.  It  seems 
that  someone  Is  trying  to  start  a  trend.  .  .  . 

"In  my  opinion  the  real  madness  is  evi- 
dent, or  will  have  been  evident.  If  the  citi- 
zens of  this  country  allow  themselves  to  be 
hoodwinked  and  taken  advantage  of  by  this 
crowd  of  designers  who  make  their  greatest 
pile  of  hay  while  emotions  are  running  high 
and  the  public  Is  just  a  little  off  ta.ilancc  due 
to  the  noise  and  clamor.  .  .  . 

"We  urge  you  to  write  at  least  five  letters 
to  various  United  States  Senators  and  five 
to  Congressmen  opposing  any  further  gun 
restrictions  of  any  kind.  Do  this  upon  re- 
ceipt of  this  letter.  Then  Immediately  call 
five  of  your  friends  or  associates  and  urge 
them  to  do  likewise.  Hurry ! 

"Send  letter  to  your  own  Senators  and 
Representatives  but  letters  to  Senators  Ev- 
erett Dirksen,  Roman  Hruska.  Edward  Brooke, 
and  Rep.  Emanuel  Celler.  William  McCul- 
lough  and  James  Utt  may  help.  You  may 
wish  to  Include  Senators  Mike  Mansfield  and 
Thomas  Dodd. 

"Next,  do  the  same  thing  on  a  State  level. 
Time  Is  short!" 

2.   "BSE\KTHROUCH"  AND  THE  GENERAL  DOUGLAS 
MASTMim    SHOOTING    CLtJB 

"Breakthrougb"  Is  a  Detroit-based  Radical 
Rightist  group  whose  leader  Is  Donald  Lob- 
slnger.  In  recent  months  it  has  been  preach- 
ing to  its  members  that  they  adopt  survival 
techniques  and  store  up  on  food  and  other 
needed  items  against  the  day  of  another  civil 
disorder.  Urging  members  to  organize  their 
blocks  for  survival  for  at  least  a  month 
without  leaving  their  homes,  BreaV-.through 
has  also  been  active  In  urging  Its  members  to 
arm  themselves  and  take  firearms  instruc- 
tions. One  facet  of  this  effort  was  the  forma- 
tion, late  in  1967.  of  the  General  Douglas 
MacArthur  Shooting  Club  along  with  ad- 
monition to  the  followers  of  Breakthrough 
to  Join  the  National  Rifle  Association,  The 
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Detroit  Free  Press  reported  on  Sept.  28,  1967, 
that  almost  4.000  persons  had  attended 
Breakthrough  rallies  since  the  Detroit  riot 
last  summer.  A  branch  of  Breakthrough, 
called  Countcrthrust.  Is  registered  as  a  stu- 
dent organization  at  Wayne  State  University. 
The  Free  Press  reported  that  one  of  Break- 
through's new  slogans  Is  S.A.S.O.— standing 
for  "Study,  Arm,  Store  provisions  and  Or- 
ganize." The  article,  describing  a  typical 
Lobslngcr  harangue,  said: 

"After  an  argument  against  gun-control 
laws,  he  invariably  finishes  his  speech  with 
the  same  words, 

"  'We  have  held  tlils  meeting  to  tell  our 
elected  officials, 

"  That    we    have    not    surrendered,    .    .    . 

(cheers)  ,  ,         ^ 

"  'And  we  will  nevtr  surrender. . .  .  (cheers) 

"  If   another  riot   comes,   we   will   protect 

our  property   ,  ,  .  (cheers) 

•  We  wili  protect  our  homes.  .  .      (cheers) 
•And  we  will  fire!'  (wild  cheering)." 
Of   the  General   Oouglas   MacArthur  Gun 
Club,  The  Detroit  Ffee  Press  article,  by  An- 
drew MolUson.  reported: 

"Breakthrough  plans  to  train  homeownors 
m  marksmanship  and  weapons  handling 
through  a  gun  club  affiliated  with  the  Na- 
tional  Rifle   Asscx;latlon    (NRA), 

"To  be  called  the  Gen  Douglas  MacArthur 
Oun  Club,  the  group  will  hold  its  first  meet- 
ing October  12.  The  clubs  organizer,  a  man 
who  identifies  himself  as  Charles  Panos, 
explained  to  a  groiip  of  admirers  .  .  that, 
through  the  NRA,  the  club  could  buy  cases 
of  low-cost  government  ammunition. 

"  'The  club  would  distribute  It  and  the 
i;overnment  would  not  know  who  had  how 
much  ammunition."   Panos  said. 

"He  advised  one  young  man  who  was 
worried  about  the  possibility  of  the  govern- 
ment forcing  him  to  register  his  firearm: 

••  Go  to  Sears  and  give  a  false  name  and 
address.  They  never  check  for  Identification, 
Then  If  a  registration  law  Is  passed,  nobody 
will  know  you  have  It," 

"He  said  the  club  would  meet  In  the 
Detroit  Light  Guard   Armory 

3.  THE  KV  KLUX  KLANS 

The  violent  history  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klans 
in  America  is  too  well  known  to  require 
recitation.  Time  and  again,  Klansmen  have 
been  arrested,  tried  and  often  convicted  in 
connection  with  shooting  crimes  against 
I  hose  who  opposed  them  or  whom  they  op- 
posed. Two  vears  ago.  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover.  In  "an  article  on  "The  Resurgent 
Klan"  in  the  July.  1966.  issue  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  Journal,  declared  that 
"Klan  leaders  give  only  lip  service  to  a  pol- 
icy of  non-violence, "  He  said  "the  history 
of  the  Klan.  as  disclosed  by  FBI  Investiga- 
tions, is  a  sordid  story  of  terror  and  vio- 
lence." Mr.  Hoover  told  of  action  groups  com- 
posed of  Klansmen  that  carry  out  acts  of 
violence  and  atrocity.  They  are  often  referred 
to  as  "knock-off  squads."  "holy  terrors," 
flying  squads,"  "wrecking  crews,"  and 
"killer  squads." 

Mr.  Hoover  added:  "The  propensity  for 
violence  on  the  part  of  individual  Klansmen 
has  become  greater  in  recent  years  because 
of  the  trend  toward  acquisition  of  weapons, 
ammunition  and  explosives."  .And,  he  went 
on,  firearms  possessed  by  Klansmen  range 
from  ".22-callber  rifles  to  magnum  revolvers, 
sub-machine  guns,  shotguns  and  high-pow- 
ered rifles."  He  said  PHI  sources  estimated 
that  90  percent  of  the  Klansmen  In  one  state 
owned  guns  at  that  time,  that  many  Klans- 
men own  large  numbers  of  firearms,  and 
chat  Klansmen  often  carry  weapons  illegally. 
As  long  ago  as  1965,  the  Anti-Defamation 
League,  in  a  public  statement,  warned  of 
underground  guerrilla  detachments  of  Klans- 
men often  organized  as  "gun  clubs"  or  sport- 
ing clubs  or  as  so-called  "security  guards". 


connection  with  the  shootings  of  Mrs.  Viola 
Liuzzo  and  the  three  civil  rights  workers — 
Andrew  Goodman.  James  Chaney  and  Mi- 
chael Schwerner  in  1964  and  1965.  No  one  can 
say  for  sure  how  many  other  Klan  shootings 
have  gone  undetected  and  unpunished. 

Mr.  Hoover  warned  in  1966  that  many 
Klan  klaverns  have  arranged  firearms  train- 
ing for  their  members  and  that  the  Klan 
has  also  shown  an  Interest  in  having  Its 
members  engage  in  military  and  other  special 
training. 

4.    CHRISTIAN     YOUTH    CORPS 

Another  example  of  the  reliance  that  has 
been  placed  on  the  need  for  guns  by  ex- 
tremist organizations  that  preach  hate  and 
guerrilla  warfare  is  the  Christian  Youth 
Corps,  which  distributes  viciously  antl- 
Semltlc,  anti-Negro  and  antl-Cathollc  prop- 
aganda from  a  post-office  box  in  St.  Peters- 
inxTf,,  Fla.  It  is  headed  by  a  h.ite-peddler 
n.imed  Oren  Potito,  whose  m  \terials  have 
been  re-printed  by  a  Klan  group  with  head- 
quarters in  Georgia. 

Last  year,  this  Christian  Youth  Corps  Is- 
sued a  tract  which  declared:  ""You  had  bet- 
ter be  fighting  on  the  right  side  or  you  will 
be  destroyed  as  will  be  the  Jews.  .  .  ," 

It  made  the  fantastic  claim  that  there 
exists  In  ihe  United  States  a  vast  National 
Christian  Army  of  over  10.000.000  patriotic 
men  who  are  ready  to  defend  'his  nation 
against  the  Red  hordes  that  will  soon  attack 
the  United  States,"  It  can  well  be  asked 
whether  individuals  with  inflamed  minds, 
who  believe  such  non.sense.  should  ever  be 
allowed  near  a  gun,  let  alone  permitted  to 
own  one.  In  its  1967  tract,  the  Christian 
Youth  Corps  declnred: 

'"Each     man     needs     the     following     basic 
equipment  for  guerrilla  warfare  operations, 
"1.  Any  standard  rifle  of  at  least  ,30  cal. 
"2.  One   good    quality    hunting   knife.    6" 
blade. 

"3.  At  least  1000  rounds  of  ammuni- 
tion .  .  ." 

And  the  Christian  Youth  Corps  went  on 
to  recommend  such  equipment  for  "an  efiec- 
tlve  guerrilla  unit"  as  canteens,  back  packs, 
sleeping  bags,  tents,  camouflage  iatigues.  in- 
sulated paratroop  type  boots,  a  week's  sup- 
ply of  concentrated  food  packs,  500  water 
purification  tablets,  snake  bite  and  first  aid 
kit,  and  so  on.  The  Christian  Youth  Corps 
call  to  arms  ended  with  these  words:  "We 
shall  fight  from  the  fields,  from  the  plains, 
from  the  swamps,  and  from  the  mountains; 
and  although  overwhelmingly  outnum- 
bered In  men  and  equipment  we  shall  still 
be  victorious.  .  .  ." 

S.    NATIONAL    STATES    RIGHTS    PARTY 

Another  Nazi-minded  organization  that 
preaches  hatred  of  Jews  and  Negroes  .ind 
urges  its  extremist  followers  to  arm  is  the 
National  States  Rights  Party,  whose  head- 
quarters are  now  In  Savannah,  Ga. 

Its  publication  Is  The  Thunderbolt,  one  of 
the  most  blatant  hate  sheets  in  the  whole 
underworld  of  extremism  in  America.  In  its 
April,  1967,  Issue,  this  publication  of  the 
N.S.R.P.  declared: 

".  .  .  the  N.S.R.P.  believes  that  every  White 
patriot  should  owh  and  pocsess  sufficient 
arms  and  extra  large  quantities  of  ammuni- 
tion. That  Is  necessary  because  of  the  red 
and  black  revolution  that  the  Jews  have  un- 
leased  against  America.  The  purpose  of 
Jewish  legislation  against  the  right  to  bear 
arms  is  to  disarm  all  law-abiding  patriotic 
citizens  so  that  they  will  be  unable  to  de- 
fend themselves  against  criminals  and  revo- 
lutionaries. We  are  exercising  our  Constitu- 
tional right  to  possess  firearms  and  ammu- 
nition and  say,  'Let  the  Jews  be  damned.'  " 
The  N.S.R.P.  which  has  published  vlclotis 
attacks  on  the  FBI  in  The  Thunderbolt,  said 
In  that  same  April,  1967,  issue  that  If  a  strict 
Federal   gun  control   law  were  passed,   "the 


day  arrived  when  an  LBJ  or  Bobby  Ken- 
nedy decided  to  proclaim  himself  a  Com- 
munist dictator,  all  the  FBI  would  have  to 
do  is  go  .s round  to  everyone's  home  and  pick 
up  his  registered  gun." 

There  are  other  extremist  and  racist  orga- 
nizations that  also  advocate  stocking  up  on 
rifles  or  that  reportedly  are  arming  them- 
selves in  preparation  for  possible  racial  con- 
flicts  and    confrontations. 


6.    PAUL  REVERE  ASSOCIATED  YEOMEN,  INC. 
(PRAY) 

The  Paul  Revere  Associated  Yeomen,  Inc., 
a  small  organization  in  New  Orleans  which 
has  mailed  infiammatory  messages  to  its  fol- 
lowers, urged  the  following  course  of  action 
as  far  back  as  March,  1964: 

"(1)   Join    the    National    Rifle    Assn.  .  .  ." 
"(21   Absolutely  refuse  to  register  or  give 
up  your  arms — under  any  circumstances! 

"(3)  Stock  up  on  rifles,  shotguns,  pistols — 
all  of  standard  make;  with  lots  of  standard 
ammunition.  Arm  every  member  of  your 
family  who  can  sboot  a  gun  to  protect  hla 
own  life! 

■•(4)  Join  "Tlie  Minutemen",  P.  O.  Box  58. 
Norbonne  (sic).  Mo.,  for  detailed  "survival 
instructions." 

'•(5)  Consult  with  your  next-door  neigh- 
bors on  how  best  to  protect  your  family  and 
home.  Arrange  to  wear  certain  kinds  of  caps 
or  shirts  for  Identification;  so  you  won't  be 
firing  at  one  another  in  the  confusion.  Do 
not  organize  the  whole  block  in  your  neigh- 
borhood, as  10^;.  of  the  people  are  probably 
on  the  other  side — trained  for  'leadership"  of 
such  neighborhood  groups,  to  sell  you  into 
do-nothing  surrender.  Be  your  own  leader  of 
your  own  household  .  .  .  and  make  It  an 
armed  arsenal! 

"(6)  Prepare  yourself  and  your  sons  to 
fight  in  the  streets— in  the  alleys — In  the 
paries — in  public  buildings — around  the  wa- 
ter works — power  plants^clty  hall— TV  and 
radio  stations  .  .  .  while  your  wife  and 
daughters  protect  their  lives  and  your  home 
with  gasmasks,  shotguns,  rlfies  and  pistols. 
"Remember!  The  Communists  cannot  sub- 
due an  armed  citizenry!" 

On  another  occasion,  the  same  Paul  Revere 
Association  Yeomen — PRAY — urged  its  fol- 
lowers to  join  a  rifle  club  and  added: 

"Purchase  immediately  12  ga.  shotguns 
and  a  large  supply  of  buckshot  shells,  a  high- 
powered  rifle  and  some  pistols  or  revolvers — 
32s.  38s,  45s — with  considerable  ammunition. 
They  will  soon  be  worth  more  than  their 
weight  in  gold!  The  lives  of  your  loved  ones 
are  at  stake! 

"Do  not  report  them.  Do  not  register  theml 
Hide  them!  Do  not  give  them  up  under  any 
circumstances!  Defend  your  arms  with  your 
lives.  .  .  .  Let  no  law  deprive  you  of  them. 
"Eternally  resist  all  proposed  legislation  to 
register  and  confiscate  your  arms!  Presently 
there  are  40  Buch  bills  pending  to  control 
your  arms!" 

7.    DEFENDERS    OP     THE    AMERICAN 
CONSTITtJTION.    INC. 

Another  extremist  group  of  the  Par  Right 
calling  itself  Defenders  of  the  American  Con- 
stitution. Inc..  Is  based  in  Ormond  Beach. 
Fla..  and  issues  periodic  "Alert"'  bulletins 
to  its  membership  and  subscribers.  One  such 
"Alert"— Number  39.  dated  April  17,  1967. 
and  headlined  "Calling  All  Patriots!" — pro- 
claimed In  large  type:  "Your  Gun  Is  Their 
Target!  "  It  purported  to  show  that  gun-con- 
trol legislation  was  part  of  a  Communist  plot, 
declaring : 

"Communism  has  captured  and  destroyed 
country  after  country— not  by  military  force, 
but  by  political  subversion  from  within  the 
country.  To  assure  the  success  of  the  sub- 
versives and  traitors,  they  must  be  guaran- 
teed immunity  by  the  registration  and  con- 
fiscation of  priv3tely  ow^ned  weapons  that 
might  be  used  agaliist  them  and  such  mill- 


thoutH  fcq^tTedTnlh^ sL'o'ngrLmuli     iiYw-ould  have  a  national  list  of  every  gun     taxy  forces  as  would  remain  loyal." 

Pe^  Klansmen  Were  tried  and  convicted  In     owner  In  America."  And  it  added:   "'If  the         Among  the  courses  of  action  Indicated  In 
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the  "Alert."  which  waa  signed  by  the  Preel- 
dent  of  the  Defenders,  a  reUred  Marine  Corp« 
General,  was  the  advice  to  "Remind  your 
representative  In  the  CongreM  to  voU  "NO" 
on  the  Dodd  Bill." 

S     NOIITH    WARD    CTTIZENS   COltMrrTCi: 

In  Newark.  N.J..  an  armed  vigilante  group 
has  been  formed,  composed  of  self-appointed 
and  self-proclaimed  guardians  of  law  and 
order,  who  themselves  pose  a  threat  to  the 
very  domestic  tranquility  they  claim  they 
would  preserve.  They  are  called  the  North 
Ward  Citizens  Committee.  All  members  are 
encouraged  to  own  guns  and  are  trained  in 
the  use  of  firearms  According  to  an  article 
in  the  reliable  newspaper.  The  Record,  of 
Bergen  County.  N.J.  (Feb  15.  1968).  they 
have  an  estimated  membership  of  1550.  and 
an  estimated  1000  of  their  membership  re- 
portedly have  belonged  to  a  local  rod  and 
gun  club.  In  addition  to  firearms,  this  pri- 
vate army  headed  by  one  Anthony  Imperlale. 
has  manv  memtiers  schooled  In  judo  and 
kamte  by  Imperlale.  who  operates  a  karate 
school  In  addition  to  firearms,  the  North 
Ward  Citizens  Committee  claims  to  own  an 
armored-  truck  and  a  helicopter  and  they 
patrol  the  streett  In  cars  that  they  have  called 
•Jungle  t-rulsers." 

John  Lancelottl.  the  Record  reporter  who 
Interviewed  Imperlale,  asked  the  leader  of  the 
North  Ward  Citizens  Committee  whether  the 
group  had  a  central  cache  of  arms.  He  re- 
ported: Imperlale  hesitated,  cast  his  eyes 
down  and  said  no.  It  was  the  only  time  that 
Imperlale  balked  at  answering  a  question  or 
failed  to  look  directly  at  the  person  to  whom 
he  was  speaking." 

Imperlales  group  Is  opposed  by  the  New 
Jersey  branch  of  the  American  Civil  Uber- 
Ues  Union,  which  is  seeking  a  Federal  Court 
order  abolishing  It.  and  by  Governor  Richard 
Hughes,  who  has  called  it  a  "potential  threat 
to  peace  and  law  and  order  in  New  Jersey" 
[New  York  Times.  June  24.  1968.  p.  23). 

t.    THT  BLACK  PANTHER  PA«TY  FOR  SELF-DETENSB 

While  white  racists  and  far  right  extrem- 
ists arm  themselves  to  combat  imaginary 
Communist  insurrections  and  "takeovers" 
black  extre-nlsta  and  racists,  some  with  Far 
Left  revolutionary  ideologies,  are  also  arm- 
ing. They  claim  they  are  doing  so  In  self- 
defense  because  the  white  majority,  using 
police  forces,  national  guardsmen  and  other 
security  units  is  planning  a  program  of  geno- 
cide aimed  at  exterminating  the  black  race  In 
America.  The  best-known  of  these  black 
revolutionary  groups  and  the  most  openly 
armed  is  the  Black  Panther  Party  for  Self- 
Defense  whose  headquarters  Is  in  Oakland. 
Calif. 

The  Panthers  recently  merged  with  the  so- 
called  Student  Non-Violent  Coordinating 
Committee — SNCC— which  today  is  neither  a 
student  group  nor  dedicated  to  the  principles 
of  non-violence. 

Both  the  Black  Panthers  and  SNCC  have 
adopted  the  guerrnlla  warfare  principles  of 
Mao  Tse-tung.  ol  the  late  Ernest  Che  Gue- 
vara, and  of  Castro  and  are  seeking  to  import 
these  tactics  to  American  soil  in  general  and 
to  our  troubled  clUes  In  particular.  They  are 
steeped  In  the  writings  of  Frantz  Panon.  who 
preached  that  violence  Is  a  form  of  psycho- 
logical therapy  for  oppressed  peoples. 

The  Black  Panthers  see  Black  people  In 
America  as  colonial  subject  of  an  oppressive 
"mother  country"  controlled  by  whites,  and 
believe  that  only  a  revolutionary  Black  war  of 
national  liberation  can  bring  freedom  to 
Black  Americans.  While  they  prepare  for  this 
confrontation,  which  they  appear  to  see  as 
inevitable,  they  have  armed  themselves — for 
self-defense  against  the  police  and  against  all 
whites,  so  they  claim.  But  guns  In  the  hands 
of  a  revolutionary  group  may  well  be  used  not 
only  m  self-defense  but  for  more  revoluUon- 
ary  purposes. 

The  organization  publishes  The  Black 
Panther  bi-weekly.  Almost  every  page  carries 


a  picture  of  a  rifle.  The  November  23.  1967. 
issue  carried  a  page  with  the  slogan  "Buns 
Baby  Guns."  So  did  the  May  4,  1968  issue 

The  Black  Panthers  are  ordered  to  arm 
themaelvea  and  defend  their  homes  by  force 
of  arms  on  pain  of  expulsion  from  the  Party. 
A  so-called  "Executive  Mandate  No.  3"  pub- 
llahed  In  the  March  16.  1968  Issue  of  The 
Black  Panther  and  signed  by  Huey  Newton, 
the  Parly's  Minister  of  Defense,  declared: 

"It  Is  .  mandated  ^a  a  general  order  to 
all  members  of  the  Black  P.iat:ier  P.»rty  for 
SeU-Defense  that  all  members  must  acquire 
tMe  technical  equipment  to  defend  their 
homes  and  their  dependents  and  shall  do 
so.  Any  member  of  the  Party  having  such 
technical  equipment  who  falls  to  defend  his 
threshold  shall  be  expelled  from  the  P.irty 
for  Ufe. " 

The  Black  Panthers  see  themselves  as  a 
•Vanguard  Party'  of  Black  revolution,  and 
urge  the  form.itlon  of  small  and  furtive 
groups  of  twos  and  threes  to  carry  out  vio- 
lent and  revolutionary  activity,  rationalized 
as  being  in  the  interests  of  ••self-defense  " 

The  May  18.  1968  issue  of  The  Black  Pan- 
ther quotes  Chairman  Bobby  Sale  as  declar- 
ing. In  answer  to  a  question  about  firearms 
at  a  meeUng  held  a  few  days  earlier;  'Every 
black  man  should  have  a  shotgun,  a  357 
magnum  or  a  38  in  his  pad  to  defend  it  .  .  . 
every  woman  should  understand  that  weap- 
on. .  .    ■■ 

The  same  issue,  speaking  of  the  legal  dlf- 
rtcultles  of  SNCC  leader  H  Rap  Brown  as  a 
result  of  charges  that  he  was  carrying  a  gun 
Illegally,  had  this  to  s.iy:  •There  is  no  doubt 
that  this  unconstitutional  gun  sutute  Is 
being  used  against  Rap  Brown  because  of 
his  political  activities." 

On  another  page.  The  Black  Panther  news- 
paper readers  are  .\dvlsed  of  their  legal  rights 
In  case  of  arrest  or  search.  Entitled  "Pocket 
Lawyer  of  Legal  First  Aid."  the  article  is 
introduced  in  the  following  words: 

"This  pocket  lawyer  is  provided  as  a  means 
of  keeping  black  people  up  to  date  on  their 
rights.  We  are  always  the  first  to  be  arrested 
and  the  racist  police  forces  are  constantly 
trying  to  pretend  that  rights  are  extended 
equally  to  all  people.  Cut  this  out,  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  carry  It  with  you.  Until  we 
arm  ourselves  to  righteously  take  care  of  our 
own  (editors  Italics),  the  pocket  lawyer  Is 
what's  happening" 

The  June  10.  1968  Issue  carries  a  notice 
that  reads:  •June  13  Last  Day  to  Buy  Guns 
tc  Ammo." 

About  a  year  ago.  in  May.  1967.  armed 
members  of  the  Black  Panthers  Invaded  the 
Stale  Capitol  building  at  Sacramento.  Cali- 
fornia, carrying  loaded  shotguns.  The  June 
10.  1968  Issue  of  The  Black  Panther,  recall- 
ing the  episode,  says  that  the  demonstration 
by  the  armed  Black  Panthers  last  year  was 
designed  to  protest  the  exploitation  and 
oppression  of  the  black  community  and  pub- 
licly announce  that  thenceforth  such  acts 
of  oppression  would  not  be  tolerated." 

The  picture  of  the  Black  Panthers  was 
well  summed  up  In  a  New  York  Times  article 
of  May  21.  1967.  based  in  large  part  on  an 
interview  with  Huey  Newton  He  was  quoted 
as  saying:  "Political  power  comes  through 
the  t>arrel  of  a  gun." 

According  to  the  New  York  Times  article, 
when  the  members  of  the  Black  Panthers 
entered  the  legUlatlve  chamt)er  In  Sacra- 
mento, they  said  they  were  protesting  pro- 
posed gun-control  legislation.  Newton  was 
quoted  as  follows:  'We  wanted  them  to 
know  we  will  continue  to  arm  black  people 
in  spite  o'  any  legislation  that  is  passed.  We 
weren't  trying  to  influence  what  they  did. 
Our  message  was  to  point  out  that  the  plot 
to  disarm  black  America  would  fall" 
Ttie  Times  added: 

"The  Black  Panthers  buy  their  guns  openly 
at  gun  stores,  he  said  .  .  .  Organization  mem- 
bers carry  their  guns  openly,  the  side  arms 
at  their  hips,  and  the  shotguns  or  rifles  on 
their   shoulders   or   held   with   both   hands 


across  their  chests.  This  U  legal  under  Cali- 
fornia law  which  only  forbids  carrying  con- 
cealed weapons  without  a  permit." 

The  Ttmes  further  quoted  Newton  as  say- 
ing. "Porce.  guns  and  arms  are  the  real  polit- 
ical arena." 

JO.  STUDENT  NON-VIOLENT  COORDINATING 
COMMrrTEE   (SNCC) 

The  Student  Non-Violent  Coordlnatling 
Committee  has  abandoned  all  pretense  that 
It  la  non-violent.  The  exhortations  to  vio- 
lence by  Its  spokesmen,  Stokely  Carmlchael 
and  H.  Rap  Brown,  have  made  headlines 
from  coast-to-coast.  It  is  pertinent  to  note 
that  during  the  strife-torn  summer  of  1967. 
Brown  exhorted  Negroes  In  Jersey  City,  for 
example,  to  "wage  guerrilla  war  on  the  honky 
white  man."  In  Cambridge.  Md..  he  urged  his 
listeners  to  'burn  this  town  down."  At  u 
rally  In  Queens.  NY.,  he  spoke  of  the  race 
riots  that  had  already  taken  place  In  Newark. 
Detroit  and  other  cities  as  "mere  dress  re- 
hearsals for  revolution." 

That  guns  and  firearms  are  part  of  the 
doctrine  preached  by  SNCC  Is  evident  from 
Brown's  repeated  exhortations  to  his  lis- 
teners to  "get  yourself  some  guns.  .  ."  In 
Jacksonville.  Florida,  for  example,  he  said 
that  Negroes  had  better  get  themselves 
some  guns  because  'thafs  the  only  way 
>-ouTe  going  to  get  what  you  need."  In 
Washington.  DC.  on  July  27.  1967.  Brown 
waa  quoted  as  saying.  'Black  people  have 
been  looting.  I  say  there  should  be  more 
shooting  than  looUng,  so  If  you  l(X)t.  loot  a 
gun  store." 

He  added:  "You've  got  to  decide  for  your- 
self If  you  kill  your  enemy,  because  that  Is 
an  Individual  decision.  But  the  white  man 
Is  your  enemy.  You  got  to  destroy  your 
enemy." 

And  Brown  also  declared.  "If  you  give  me 
a  gun  and  tell  me  shoot  my  enemy,  I  might 
shoot  Lady  Bird." 

There  are  a  few  publications  scattered 
around  the  country  which  are  ideologically 
oriented  toward  the  SNCC  line  of  violence 
and  revolution  by  black  people.  One  oi 
these  Rebellion  News,  published  In  Roxbury. 
Mass..  said  in  Its  November  1.  1967  Issue: 

•  It  now  appears  that  It  Is  necessary  to  de- 
fend ourselves  with  guns  and  rifles  .  . 
Right  now  anyone  over  21  can  buy  a  rifle. 
We  recommend  buying  M-l  carbines  or  any 
other  high  powered  semi-automatic  wea- 
pon. .  .  .  Every  black  person  should  own  a 
rifle.  .  .  .  Buy  your  rifle  now!!!" 

THE    REVOLUTIONARY    ACTION    MOVEMENT 

(RAMI 

The  Revolutionary  Action  Movement  is  u 
small,  clandestine  group  of  black  extrem- 
ists who  follow  the  revolutionary  teach- 
ings of  force  and  violence  espoused  by  Rob- 
ert F.  Williams,  a  fugitive  from  Justice  In 
the  United  States,  who  fled  to  Havana  and 
thence  to  Peking.  He  publishes  tracts  ad- 
vocating guerrilla  warfare  and  describing 
guerrilla  warfare  tactics  and  techniques 
which  feature  the  use  of  sabotage,  Molotov 
cocktails,  and  poisoned  darts  as  weapons  to 
be  used  by  small,  clandestine  bands. 

RAM  was  organized  In  1963.  and  has  a 
small  membership,  mostly  In  a  few  big  cit- 
ies. Individuals  allegedly  connected  with 
RAM  have  been  arrested  In  New  York  and 
Philadelphia.  In  the  New  York  case,  two  al- 
leged RAM  followers— Herman  Ferguson 
and  Arthur  Harris— were  recently  convicted 
of  charges  that  they  conspired  to  assas- 
sinate moderate  civil  rights  leaders  Roy 
Wllklns  and  Whitney  Young.  Jr. 

Ferguson,  who  has  been  an  educator  in 
the  New  York  City  public  school  system, 
wrote  an  article  that  appeared  under  his 
name  in  the  March  9.  1968  issue  of  The 
Guardian,  a  Far  Left  publication. 

In  the  article.  Ferguson  presented  what 
he  called  a  "black  survival  curriculum"  for 
the  black  school  child.  One  section  read  in 
fiart  as  follows: 
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"After  the  morning  exercises  are  over,  he 
goes  to  physical  training  where  the  first 
part  of  the  period  Is  devoted  to  target  prac- 
tice on  the  school  shooting  range.  Following 
this  he  reports  to  a  nearby  claBsr(X>m  for 
Instruction  In  weaponry,  gun  handling  and 
gun  safety.  His  next  class  ti^kes  place  in  the 
gymnasium  where  he  Is  given  a  lesson  In  one 
of  the  Eastern  martial  arts  of  self-de- 
fense. ..." 

Another  section,  dealing  with  the  subject 
of  mathematics,  said  in  part.  "•.  .  .  His  math 
problems  focus  on  such  pr.ictlcal  matters  as 
wind  velocity,  muzzle  velocity  and  other 
mathematical  considerations  Involved  In  fir- 
ing, repairing  and  making  weapons.  .  .  ." 

According  to  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover.  RAM  members  In  the  New  York  City 
area  formed  a  front  organization  for  rifle 
training.  Mr.  Hoover  .said  it  was  called  the 
Jamaica  Rifle  and  Pistol  Club,  Inc..  and  that 
several  members  of  the  club  were  arrested 
in  New  York  City  on  June  21,  1967.  by  local 
authorities  for  conspiracy  to  advocate  an- 
archy. In  his  testimony  before  a  subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee, 
on  February  23.  1968.  Mr.  Hoover  said  that 
those  arrested  were  then  awaiting  trial. 

It  is  not  without  interest,  further,  that 
the  incendiary  and  revolutionary  WTitlngs  of 
Robert  P.  Williams,  sometimes  described  as 
the  spiritual  godfather  of  RAM.  which  Is 
headed  by  Maxwell  Stanford,  appear  in  re- 
print form  in  a  number  of  extremist  publi- 
cations from  time  to  time.  The  Black  Pan- 
ther Issue  of  May  18.  1968.  for  example, 
carried  a  long  article  by  Williams  (along 
with  quotations  from  Mao  Tse-tung) .  In  the 
Williams  article,  the  following  passages 
appeared : 

•If  there  is  ever  going  to  be  Justice  In 
America.  If  the  Black  man  is  ever  to  be  liber- 
ated. If  human  dignity  Is  ever  to  prevail; 
there  must  be  a  violent  confrontation  be- 
tween Black  man  and  white  man.  between 
oppressor  and  oppressed,  between  the  master 
class  and  the  slave  class.      .  ." 

•Let  us  not  permit  ourselves  to  be  dis- 
armed and  rendered  defenseless  by  those 
who  admonish  us  to  love  this  beast.  .  .  ." 

CONCLUSION 

Newspapers  from  coast-to-coast,  national 
magazines  and  other  media  repeatedly  tell 
of  the  tense,  silent  trend — Americans,  black 
and  white,  arming  themselves  against  each 
other,  while  the  traffic  In  guns  goes  on, 
legally  and  illegally.  Other  publications 
catering  to  gun  fanciers,  hunters — and  to 
others  with  less  legitimate  Interests— adver- 
tise bazookas,  machine  guns,  sub-machine 
guns,  rifles,  shotguns  and  hand  guns.  In- 
structions are  published  on  how  to  convert 
non-automatic  and  semi-automatic  weapons 
to  automatic. 

But  along  with  frightened  ordinary  Amer- 
icans, It  Is  clear  that  extremist  groups — 
white  racist,  far  right,  black  revolutionary, 
violence  prone,  and  paramilitary  groups  have 
also  been  arming  for  a  confrontation  that 
could  wreak  havoc  on  the  country. 

It  Is  also  clear  that  these  extremists  op- 
pose strict  and  effective  gun  control  legisla- 
tion which  they  fear  would  disarm  them  and 
Interfere  with  their  violent  plans. 

Their  opposition  to  gun  control  laws  Is. 
perhaps,  the  best  reconunendatlon  for  the 
passage  of  such  laws.  For  It  Is  the  extremists, 
armed  already,  who  pose  the  real  threat  to 
the  survival  of  American  democracy. 


Mr.  President,  the  Olympic  games  sig- 
nify the  confluence  of  peoples  from  all 
around  the  globe,  engaged  in  the  purest 
type  of  competition.  Athletes  of  all  na- 
tionalities, regardless  of  race,  color,  or 
creed,  take  part  and  strive  to  attain  rec- 
ognition in  this  most  ancient  of  competi- 
tive rituals. 

Admittedly,  this  year's  games  are 
marred  by  the  absence  of  South  Africa, 
which  is  being  denied  admission  because 
of  its  internal  policies  on  race.  But  this 
in  no  way  detracts  from  the  lofty  ideals 
to  which  the  games  are  dedicated,  and  to 
which  this  country  should  now  dedicate 
itself. 

What  better  time  is  there  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  ratify  the  Human  Rights  Con- 
ventions, and  thereby  rededicate  itself 
to  the  vaulted  principles  upon  which  this 
country  was  founded? 

The  Humans  Rights  Conventions  and 
the  Olympic  games  complement  each 
other.  The  former  signifies  the  right  of 
all  humans,  regardless  of  race,  color,  or 
creed,  to  live,  work,  and  think  as  they 
wish,  without  fear  of  repression.  The 
latter  sigmfies  that  people  of  all  nation- 
alities, whatever  their  allegiances,  can 
come  together,  compete,  and  be  judged 
solely  on  their  abiUty,  not  on  the  basis 
of  whom  they  represent. 

Mr.  President,  the  last  time  that  the 
summer  Olympics  were  held  in  North 
America  was  in  1932.  For  all  we  know,  it 
could  be  another  36  years  before  this 
continent  again  is  host  to  the  summer 
games. 

This  summer  we  have  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity to  ratify  the  Human  Rights  Con- 
ventions. Let  us  not  waste  it. 


THE  1968  OLYMPICS:  A  TIME 
FOR  REDEDICATION  TO  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  j 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  1968 
is  the  year  of  the  Olympics.  The  Olympic 
games  would  provide  an  excellent  back- 
drop for  our  ratification  of  the  Human 
Rights  Conventions. 


THE  SLAYING  OF  A  POLICEMAN  AND 
THE  BLACK  UNITED  FRONT 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  community  was  shocked  last 
week  by  an  incident  that  resulted  in  the 
slaying  of  a  District  of  Columbia  palice- 
man  and  the  critical  wounding  of  his 
partner  as  they  attempted  to  arrest  a 
suspect. 

Equally  shocking  was  a  statement 
released  later  by  an  organization  that 
calls  itself  the  Black  United  Front.  The 
statement  said  the  slaying  of  the  police- 
man was  justifiable  homicide. 

The  statement  was  an  affront  to  the 
community.  It  requires  an  immediate 
public  apology. 

Tlie  organization's  attempt  to  explain 
its  statement  as  an  effort  to  begin  a  con- 
structive dialog  smacks  of  sheer  hypoc- 
risy. The  statement  was  destructive  in 
eveiY  sense  of  the  word. 

It  is  unbelievable  that  the  membership 
of  the  Black  United  Front  includes  such 
a  community  leader  as  Walter  E.  Faun- 
troy.  Vice  ChaiiTnan  of  the  City  Council. 

He  and  others  of  his  stature  should 
realize  that  there  is  no  place  in  this  com- 
munity for  organizations  that  exhibit  the 
malicious  irresponsibility  of  the  Black 
United  Front. 

He  also  should  realize  that  he  has  an 
obligation  to  the  community  at  large  that 
overrides  his  obligation  to  a  siualler  spe- 
cial interest  group. 

Mr.  Fauntroy  can  best  sen'e  the  city  in 
this  case  by  denouncing  the  Black  United 


Front  and  resigning  from  it.  If  he  is  un- 
able to  do  that,  he  should  resign  from  his 
public  office. 

Mr.  President,  the  Washington  Post 
on  July  8  published  an  editorial  about 
the  shooting  and  the  statement  of  the 
Black  United  Front.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TRAGEDY  ON  Columbia  Road 
The  shooting  on  Columbia  Road  last  Tues- 
day night  m  which  one  policeman  was  killed 
and  another  critically  wounded  Is  indeed 
tragic.  The  tragedy  is  heightened  because 
Pvl.  Stephen  A.  Williams,  a  22-year-old 
Marine  veteran,  had  survived  the  rigors  of 
the  Vietnam  War  only  to  return  and  be  shot 
dead  on  a  street  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  His 
partner.  Pvt.  Frederick  L.  Matteson  suffered 
grave  he:id  injuries. 

Now  on  the  heels  of  this  tragedy,  the  Black 
United  Front  says  the  'slaying  of  the  honky 
cop  is  Justifiable  homicide  in  the  same  sense 
that  police  are  iiUowed  to  kill  black  people 
and  call  it  Justifiable  homicide."  "That  state- 
ment is  absurd,  malicious  and  dangerous.  It 
is  absurd  because  no  evidence  has  been  pre- 
sented so  far  to  indicate  that  Pvt.  Williams 
or  his  partner  used  any  force  or  language  to 
cause  a  simple  arrest  to  escalate  into  murder. 
It  is  malicious  because  the  statement's 
harsh  wording  constitutes  invective  that 
just  spews  venom  in  an  already  poisoned 
atmosphere.  And  It  is  dangerous  because  the 
publishing  of  the  statement  can  only  make 
things  worse  between  the  police  and  black 
people  in  Washington.  Quite  aside  from 
malice,  however,  there  is  a  temptation  to  say 
a  lot  of  things  about  how  such  an  incident 
could  have  been  avoided  or  to  read  into  It 
some  special  significance,  some  evidence  of 
racial  tension,  some  lesson  about  how  to 
maintain  law  and  order  in  our  streets.  But 
hindsight  does  not  help  and  there  are  not 
many  useful  lessons  to  be  found  in  so  mind- 
less an  act  as  this  sudden  assault  on  two 
policemen  whose  own  weapons  were  snatched 
from  their  holsters  and  used  against  ihem. 
To  the  extent  that  there  is  meaning  in 
such  a  tragedy  it  is  in  what  it  tells  us  about 
the  nature  of  the  street  and  the  daily  risks 
faced  with  commendable  courage  and  resolu- 
tion by  our  under-manned  and  often  over- 
worked police  force.  There  is  no  protection 
for  them  against  the  homicidal  assailant 
bent  on  sem:eless  murder. 

While  this  shooting  is  fresh  in  their  minds, 
they  will  doubtless  take  extra  precautions 
not  to  expose  themselves  to  needless  dan- 
gers. But  because  they  have  proven  them- 
selves, many  times  over,  to  be  a  highly  com- 
petent and  professional  force,  they  can  also 
be  counted  on  to  exercise  their  customary 
good  judgment  in  balancing  forceful  meas- 
ures with  sensible  restraint 


FORMER  SENATOR  PAUL  H.  DOUG- 
LAS RECEIVES  THE  CORDELL 
HULL  AWARD 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  for 
many  years  former  Senator  Paul  H. 
Douglas  has  been  a  great  national  leader 
for  free  trade.  On  June  4.  1968,  Mr. 
Douglas,  upon  receipt  of  the  Cordell  Hull 
Award  for  his  important  services  in  sup- 
port of  free  trade,  deUvered  a  most 
thoughtful  and  enlightening  address  on 
the  subject. 

From  a  moving  perspective  on  the  po- 
litical career  of  John  Bright.  Mr.  Douglas 
traced  the  development  of  free  trade 
from  19th-century  England  to  20th-cen- 
tury America.  In  England,  John  Bright 
fought  the  long  and  arduous  oE>ening 
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battles  for  free  trade.  His  stormy  and 
often  difficult  career  as  a  champion  of 
free  trade  foreshadowed  the  efforts  or 
CordeU  Hull  and  of  Mr.  Douglas  himself 
In  this  country.  Following  Brighfs  ex- 
ample, and  recognizing  the  inescapable 
connection  between  free  trade  and  world 
peace.  Cordell  Hull  worked  tirelessly  for 
the  lowering  of  barriers  to  foreign  trade. 
Mr.  Douglas  praised  Mr.  Hull's  master- 
stroke as  Secretary  of  State: 

By  the  boldest  possible  interpreutlon  oJ 
•the  most  favored  nation"  clavjse,  Hull  pro- 
vided for  the  extension  of  these  reductions  to 
all  other  countries  provided  only  that  they 
did  not  openly  or  overtly  discriminate  against 
American  goods. 

Following  in  the  footsteps  of  these  dis- 
tinguished predece.ssors,  Mr.  Douulas 
continues  to  advocate  a  policy  of  free 
trade.  As  a  Senator  and  as  an  economist. 
Mr.  Douglas  has  long  been  outspoken  as 
a  proponent  of  free  trade  and  an  ex- 
tremely effective  critic  of  isolationist  and 
protectionist  policies.  In  his  remarks  he 
makes  several  excellent  suggestions  for 
further  steps  that  need  to  be  Uken  by 
the  United  States  to  lower  the  destruc- 
tive and  devisive  barriers  to  free  trade 
so  essential  to  world  peace. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
DouKlas'  address  upon  receipt  of  the 
Cordell  Hull  Award  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  so  that  my  fellow  legislators  may 
have  the  privilege  of  profiting  from  his 
perceptive  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

After  the  terrible  tragedy  which  has  be- 
fallen Senator  Kennedy,  a  discussion  of  for- 
eign trade  seems  both  irrelevant  and  im- 
proper We  can  only  pray  for  his  full  and 
complete  recovery  and  I  would  suggest  that 
we  stand  .'or  a  moment  or  two  In  silent 
praver  for  him. 
But  life  must  go  on  and  the  activities 
^  which  we  have  scheduled  press  upon  us— 
and  so  I  feel  I  should  make  my  response, 
insignificant  as  It  seems  after  the  evenU  of 
today. 

Let  me  say  that  I  feel  deeply  honored  at 
receiving  the  Cordell  Hull  Award  for  services 
which  vour  honorable  body  alleges  I  have 
given  to  the  cause  of  free  trade  Certainly 
that  has  been  one  of  my  major  Interests  for 
the  last  half  century,  fcr  I  learned  a  half 
century  ago  from  Adam  Smith  that  if  each 
nation  specializes  in  producing  those  goods 
and  services  which  it  could  do  best  and  then 
exchanges  these  products  with  Its  neighbors 
for  those  articles  and  services  which  they  can 
do  best,  all  will  have  more  than  If  each 
tried  to  be  self-sufBclent  and  spread  Its 
energies  thlnlv  over  a  wide  range  of  products. 
And  I  learned  at  the  same  time  from  David 
Rlcardo  that  even  if  we  were  better  than 
other  countries  In  everything.  It  would  still 
be  to  our  advantage  If  we  specialized  in  those 
products  in  which  our  comparative  advan- 
tage was  greatest  and  then  allowed  other  na- 
tions to  specialize  in  those  articles  In  which 
our  comparative  advantage  was  least  and  In 
which  they  did  best.  So  as  an  economist  I  be- 
came a  free  trader  And  I  am  proud  to  have 
been  one  all  my  life  and  never  as  a  politician 
to  have  hauled  down  the  flag  In  any  of  my 
political  campaigns. 

But  this  was  not  all.  Some  have  called  me 
a  war  hawk  because  I  do  not  want  to  turn 
Asia  over  to  the  Communists.  But  peace — a 
true,  permanent  and  honorable  peace  and  not 
an  appeasers  peace — has  been  an  even  deeper 
passion  than  mere  economic  advantage. 
And  here  I  have  been  inspired  by  the  ex- 


ample of  a  co-rellglonlst.  John  Bright— to 
my  mind  the  noblest  political  figure  in  Great 
Britain  in  the  19th  Century.  For  it  was 
Bright  with  Richard  Cobden  who  faced  mobs, 
and  possibly  death,  to  advocate  iree  trade.  He 
tinally  forced  Great  Britain  to  repeal  the  high 
protective  tarltts  of  the  Corn  Laws  and  to 
launch  out  upon  an  era  of  free  trade — an 
era  which  from  1846  to- 1861  gave  promise  of 
sweeping  the  world  and  to  which  Britain 
adhered  for  85  years  and  under  which  she 
Krcw  great  and  strong. 

To  be  sure.  Bright  did  this  In  part  to 
promote  the  sale  of  British  textiles  In  return 
tor  the  cheaper  wheat  and  farm  products 
from  America  and  Eastern  Europe.  This  was 
both  sound  and  pr.ictlcal.  But  Bright  and 
Cobden  ,is  well  were  3W.iyed  primarily  by 
their  desire  tor  peace.  For  If  nations  would 
become  Interdependent  In  matters  of  trade. 
Bright  believed  that  the  war  drums  would 
l>eal  less  strongly  in  men's  hearts  and  that 
ijy  trading  with  each  other  men  would  be- 
come more  friendly  because  they  would  need 
each  other.  So  Brighfs  life  was  Integral  on 
the  question  of  peace.  He  was  for  free  trade 
because  he  believed  It  would  promote  peace. 
He  campaigned  for  It  even  though  the  aristoc- 
racy of  England,  dependent  on  lands  and 
rent,  wanted  to  lynch  him.  He  was  the  same 
man  who  stood  alone  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  opposed  the  Crimean 
War  and  as  he  spoke  of  the  Angel  of  Death 
being  abroad  In  the  land  and  that  one  couid 
almost  hear  the  beating  of  Its  wings,  that 
cyrUcal  body  fell  silent  and  knew  In  Its  heart 
that  he  was  right.  And  It  v/as  the  same 
John  Bright  who  In  our  Civil  War  was  the 
best  friend  in  England  of  Lincoln  and  the 
North,  for  he  knew  that  the  Civil  War  was 
at  Its  base  a  struggle  over  slavery  and.  as 
always,  he  chose  freedom.  He  was  as  unpop- 
ular with  the  aristocracy  then  as  he  had 
been  30  years  earlier  when  he  had  carried 
the  battle  for  free  trade  up  and  down  the 
length  and  breadth  of  England.  He  was  fore- 
most In  preventing  Palmerston.  Ixard  John 
Russell,  and  Gladstone  from  recognizing  the 
South— a  step  which  might  well  have  lost  us 
the  war. 

And  then  In  his  old  age — honored  and  at 
last  admitted  to  the  British  Cabinet — he  re- 
signed when  Gladstone  yielded  to  the  Imper- 
ialists and  bombarded  Alexandria.  He  went 
out  into  the  political  darkness  again,  dis- 
honored by  the  world  but  as  noble  as  ever. 
So  It  was  with  reverence  nearly  40  years  ago 
I  Journeyed  on  a  cold  December  day  to  th» 
north  of  England  and  stood  in  the  Quaker 
graveyard  In  Rochdale,  beside  the  little 
marker  which  bore  the  name.  John  Bright, 
and  recalled  the  words  of  Trevelyan.  "there 
m  that  humble  house  of  peace  he  sleeps 
amongst  his  own  people."  And  as  I  stood  by 
that  simple  grave  I  formed  the  hope  that  In 
my  day  and  generation  I  might  try  to  do  at 
least  a  little  of  what  John  Bright  had  stood 
for  throughout  his  life.  So  believe  me  I  take 
real  pleasure  In  the  fact  that  you  evidently 
think  that  I  have  tried  and  that  you  believe 
that  at  least  something  has  been  achieved. 
I  am  very  happy. 

And  I  am  happy  to  accept  this  award  also 
in  the  name  of  Cordell  Hull,  who  In  some 
measure  has  been  our  American  John  Bright. 
When  he  became  Secretary  of  State  in  1933. 
the  sophisticates  tended  to  look  down  upon 
him  and  to  take  him  lightly.  He  had  not  gone 
to  an  Ivy  League  college.  He  was  a  country 
lawyer  from  the  hills  of  Tennessee — In  a  sense 
a  legal  hlUbllly.  a  militia  capteln  and  a 
county  Judge  who«had  gone  to  Congress  and 
then  to  the  Senate.  All  this  was  enough  to 
lower  his  standard  with  the  sophisticates,  but 
Hull  knew  his  Adam  Smith  better  than  the 
high  priced  Wall  Street  lawyers  who  spent 
their  energies  trying  to  get  favors  for  their 
wealthy  clients  at  the  expense  of  the  public. 
Hull,  like  Andrew  Jackson,  hated  privilege 
and  spent  his  life  trying  to  lessen  It.  He  be- 
came -America's  greatest  authority  on  the  In- 


come tax.  He  helped  to  get  the  Constitutional 
Amendment  through  and  the  early  schedules 
adopted.  Then  he  tried  to  defend  It  against 
the  marauders  who  sought  to  break  In  upon 
It.  And  always  he  was  an  advocate  of  free 
trade.  As  a  member  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  he  was  the  right  hand 
man  of  Woodrow  Wilson  and  Oscar  Under- 
wood in  setting  our  path  temporarily  In  the 
direction  of  free  trade  and  of  undoing  the 
danger  which  had  been  done  by  the  Dingley 
and  Payne  Aldrlch  Tariffs.  Then  when 
America  turned  away  from  Woodrow  Wilson's 
Internationalism  in  1920  and  went  hell  bent 
for  Harding.  Hull  helped  to  lead  the  right 
against  the  Fordney  Tariff  of  1921-22.  and  the 
Smoot-Hawley-Grundy  Tariff  of  1930. 

In  doing  all  this  Hull,  like  Bright,  was  of 
course  influenced  by  the  economic  interests 
of  his  class  and  region.  Tennessee  and  the 
South  needed  farm  markets  In  order  to  sell 
their  tobacco  and  cotton  and  It  could   not 
sell  these  abroad  If  the  United  States  pre- 
vented farm  nations  from  selling  their  tex- 
tiles, chemicals  and  steel  to  us.  These  were 
honorable  reasons  that  Justify  the  existence 
for  this  association,  but  they  were  not  all, 
and  while  Hull  did  not  have  the  religious  op- 
position to  war  which  largely  swayed  Bright, 
the   old   militia   captain   though   of   war   as 
nasty,  brutish,  bloody,  unspeakably  cruel  and 
degrading.  He  was  at  heart  a  man  of  peace.  As 
one   of    the   earliest  supporters   of   Franklin 
Roosevelt,  It  was  only  poetic  Justice,  there- 
fore, that  he  should  be  named  Secretary  of 
Stale  In  the  incoming  cabinet.  Hitler  had  Just 
taken    power    in   Germany;    Mussolini   ruled 
Italy  more  tightly  than  ever:  Britain  had  Just 
abandoned  free  trade  and  gone  in  for  Empire 
Preference.  We  had  the  highest  tariffs  In  the 
world.  By  self-contained  empires  the  world 
was  fast  moving  towards  a  bloody  destination 
The   old    Judge    from    Tennessee   did    not 
know  how  to  hold  a  cocktail  glass,  for  they 
took  more  potent  libations  In  the  hills.  He 
had   never   read   a   page   of   Proust.   But   he 
knew   what  was   going   on.   The   world    had 
started  on  the  road  to  economic  Impoverish- 
ment and  ultimate  war.  Hull  set  out  to  try 
to  reverse  this  trend.  After  Cleveland's  ex- 
perience with  the  Wilson  Tariff  and  Wilson's 
troubles  with  the  Underwood  tariff,  he  knew 
that  appreciable  unilateral  reductions  were 
probably  politically   impo;sible   for   us.   and 
that  to  attempt  this  again  would  probably 
subject  Congress  to  pressures  from  btislness 
wliich    It   could   not   resist.   So,   although   a 
believer  In  and  practitioner  of  the  legisla- 
tive process,  lie  had   long  ago  decided  that 
the  best  course  was  to  give  to  the  President, 
for  a  limited  period  of  years,  the  power  to 
negotiate  trade  agreements  with  other  coun- 
tries which  would  provide  for  a  mutual  and 
reciprocal   lowering  of   tariffs.  Then   by   the 
txjldest  possible  interpretation  of  the    'most 
favored    nation"    clause.    Hu:i    provided    for 
the  extension  of  these  reductions  to  all  other 
countries  provided  only  that  they  did  not 
openly  or  overtly  discriminate  against  Amer- 
ican goods.  They  could  still  remain,  if  they 
chose,  to  be  high  tariff  countries.  Reciprocity 
was  the  key  by  which  the  entrance  to  lower 
tariffs  was  begun,  but  once  this  was  done  the 
most  favored  nation  doctrine  was  used  to 
universalize  them.  The  mountain  fox  from 
Tennessee  had  outwitted  the  eharp  protec- 
tionist lawyers  of  Wall  Street. 

Progrese  was  made  In  these  negotiations 
under  Cordell  Hull  on  a  country  by  country 
b.^sis.  but  more  progress  was  made  after  the 
war  in  the  multi-lateral  negotiations  con- 
ducted under  the  auspices  of  GATT.  The  iso- 
lationists and  protectionists  prevented  our 
Joining  GATT  by  treaty  but  they  were  cir- 
cumvented by  our  Joining  by  execuUve 
agreements.  This  gave  rise  to  the  Brlcker 
Amendment  which  IncldenUlly  failed  by  one 
vote  when,  as  last  man  to  vote,  I  cast  what 
came  to  be  the  deciding  ballot. 

Steady  If  slow  progress  was  made  under 
GATT   and    more    and    more   nations    came 
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under  it,  though  not  Mexico  nor  many  of 
the  newer  countries.  After  a  long  and  hard 
struggle  we  passed  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
111  1962  and  then  went  through  a  long  and 
igonlzlng  series  of  delays  in  getting  an  agree- 
"inent  under  the  Kennedy  round  Just  under 
the  wire  before  the  5  year  negotiating  power 
of  the  President  expired. 

It  was  a  good  agreement.  We  gave  some- 
thing out  the  other  countries  especially  the 
common  market  also  made  some  concessions. 
I  think  Mr.  Roth  and  his  staff  did  extremely 
well  and  I  want  to  congratulate  tuem  on 
iheiT  work. 

That  agreement  applied  only  to  customs 
tiriffs.  It  Is  in  effect,  but  there  remain  two 
very  Important  barriers  to  expanded  trade. 
a  I  the  practice  we  follow  of  charging  tariffs 
c,n  coal  tar  chemicals  on  the  basis  of  the 
^merican  Selling  Pi  tee— and  ('2)  the  wide- 
spread existence  of  nont-irirt  barriers  to  trade 
.--ach  as  tlie  quotas,  licenses  and  restrictions 
of  all  lands.  We  have  some  of  these  but  I  am 
convinced  that  the  foreign  countries  have 
nir  more,  and  that  we  are  more  sinned 
ugalnst  than  sinning. 

Let  us  nrst  take  up  the  question  of  the 
\merican  Selling  Price  which  at  Geneva,  we 
igreed  to  try  to  give  up  In  leturn  for  a  pledge 
bv  the  Common  MarlMt  to  speed  up  their 
econd  reduction  by  a  year.  I  am  glad  that 
we  have  at  last  tracked  down  and  identifled 
I  his  abominable  snowman  of  the  tariff 
Himalayas. 

Six  years  ago,  when  we  were  working  on 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act.  I  began  to  hear 
1  amors  that  we  had  duties  as  high  as  200 
percent  on  certain  unidentified  schedules. 
I  immediately  studied  the  schedules  and 
( ould  find  nothing  remotely  resembling  such 
.  duty  But  the  rumors  persisted.  I  then 
"'Vied  to  find  out  from  the  State  Department 
what  there  was  to  this  rumor.  The  response 
was  charmingly  evasive  and  noncommittal. 
Commerce  did  no  better.  Either  the  Snow- 
man did  not  exist  in  reality  or  they  did  not 
Vnow  themselves,  whether  he  did  or  they 
believed  that  members  of  Congress  could 
not  be  trusted  with  the  information.  Then 
;fter  the  bill  was  passed  I  got  the  tip-off 
irom  a  private  source.  The  Abominable 
Snowman  existed  all  right  and  was  not  an 
Illusion.  It  was  covered  up  In  a  unique  pro- 
'  islon  governing  the  computation  of  tariffs 
on  coal  tar  chemicals.  Instead  of  computing 
them  as  was  done  generally  on  wholesale 
iirices  at  points  of  origin,  coal  tar  chemicals 
-vere  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  American 
selling  price. 

On  the  surface  this  would  escape  notice. 
But  it  was  very  important,  for  the  American 
selling  price  on  these  products  was  several 
times  higher  than  the  continental  price.  A 
tiriff  of  a  given  percent  on  the  American 
elllng  price  would  be  a  tariff  of  many  times 
I  his  on  the  usual  basis.  While  I  had  located 
the  Abominable  Snowman,  I  could  not  do 
..nything  about  him.  Somehow  he  had  sur- 
vived throughout  the  30  years  of  tariff  re- 
auctions.  The  four  big  chemical  companies 
lieaded  by  Dupont,  Monsanto,  and  American 
Cyanamld  had  been  able  to  keep  this  secret 
■oncealed  from  at  least  public  gaze.  The  pro- 
■  ectlonist  sea  had  sank  around  them  but. 
protected  by  the  device  of  the  American 
selling  Price,  their  lofty  peak  had  not  been 
effectively  detected. 

But  If  the  officials  In  this  country  either 
did  not  know  about  this  or  chose  to  ignore 
;t  the  Europeans  were  thoroughly  aware  of 
lie  facts.  When  we  pushed  for  tariff  reduc- 
tions, they  countered  by  saying  "abandon 
.'Kmerican  selling  price  on  coal  tar  products." 
They  correctly  pointed  out  that  the  applica- 
tion of  a  uniform  percentage  of  reduction  to 
this  grossly  Inflated  price  base  would  still 
make  entrance  of  foreign  coal  tar  chemicals 
in  the  United  States  practically  Impossible. 
Our  representetlves  fought  to  reUln  the 
Snowman,  but  their  position  was  morally 
and  logically  weak  and  so  they  agreed  to  try 
to    change    It    to    the    customary    foreign 
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wholesale  price  if  the  common  market  would 
speed  up  Its  second  reduction  by  a  year. 

It  was  a  good  bargain  and  we  will  profit 
from  It  in  two  ways.  (1)   a  lower  price  for 
the  American  users  of  coal  tar  products  and 
(2)  a  greater  foreign  market  for  our  exports, 
largely   agricultural,   during   the   years  slice 
of  time  which  we  have  bought  by  giving  up 
something  we  never  should  have  had  at  all. 
Let  me  turn  now  to  the  question  of  quotas 
and  other  non-tariff  barriers.  These  are  not 
in  the  GATT  agreement.  We  have  had  a  few 
of  them  such  as  those  on  oil  and  sugar,  and 
at  one  time  lead  and  zinc.  We  virtually  Im- 
posed  some    of    these   on   Japan   and   other 
Asiatic   allies   so   far   as   cotton    textiles    are 
concerned.  But  from  all  I  can  learn.  Europe 
and  Japan  have  more  such  restrictions  and 
Mexico  and  other  countries  can  operate  in  a 
strange  and  wonderlul  way  by  slowing  up  or 
lienylng  licenses.  As  a  result  of  this  and  also 
in  a  desire  to  undo  the  reductions  in  tariffs 
and  schedules,   synthetic   textiles.   Iron   and 
steel   (and  I  believe  chemicals  as  well)    are 
all  asking  that  we  impose  similar  quotas  and 
restrictions. 

I   agree   that   the   foreign   restrictions   are 
bad  and  hurt  us  economically.  They  make 
exporting   more   difficult   and   contribute   to 
the  deficit  in  our  balance  of  payments  and 
to  the  gold  drain.  Our  aim  should  be  to  re- 
duce these  barriers  and  not  to  Increase  them. 
As  one  who  believes  in  the  ultimate  curative 
power   of   truth.   I   think   our   officials   have 
made  a  grave  mistake  in  either  not  studying 
these  barriers  to  our  commerce  or.  if  they 
do  know  about  them,  concealing  the  facts 
from  Congress  and  the  public.  In  fact  for 
vears  I  have   unsuccessfully  tried   to  locate 
the   second   Abominable   Snowman— namely 
the  list  of  non-tariff  barriers  erected  against 
us  by  foreign  countries.  I  have  repeatedly 
heard  that  there  is  such  a  list  but  everyone 
blandly  denies  that  they  know  where  it  can 
be   found.   Perhaps   they   feel   that   if   Con- 
gress and  the  country  knew  all  about  it.  they 
would    in    anger    demand    that    retaliatory 
measures  be  taken.  I  am  not  afraid  of  this. 
I   want    to   see   these   barriers   reduced   and 
eliminated  by  foreign  countries  as  well  as  by 

our  own.  ^     .._.     , 

And  I  suggest  that  the  way  to  do  this  is 
not  by  immediately  slapping  on  similar  un- 
conditioned restrictions  on  our  side.  That 
will  not  lead  to  any  reductions  by  the  other 
nations.  It  is  more  likely  to  cause  them  to 
impose  further  restrictions.  I  propose  in- 
>;tead  that  we  take  at  least  three  steps. 

(1)  That  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
which  is  the  most  impartial  congressional 
body  which  we  have,  and  which  takes  the 
longest  view,  start  hearings  very  soon  on  the 
existence  and  nature  of  these  barriers,  for- 
eign and  domestic.  Senator  Proxmire  and 
Congressman  Patman  are  giving  that  com- 
mittee excellent  leadership.  And  I  urge  the 
government  officials  to  cease  playing  hide- 
and-seek  with  the  facts  and  come  clean  by 
laying  all  its  cards  on  the  table.  If  defenders 
of  these  nations  wish  to  testify  this  can  be 
done,  and  our  own  practices  should  not  be 
Ignored. 

(2)  That  when  the  facts  are  known  that 
they  be  fully  publicized  at  home  and  abroad 
and  a  public  appeal  be  made  to  the  other 
nations  to  give  up  all  or  some  of  their  prac- 
tices making  clear  that  we  are  willing  to 
make  some  changes  also. 

(31  That  if  all  this  seems  to  fall,  the  of- 
fending nations  be  told  that  if  they  persist, 
some  retaUatory  action  will  almost  certainly 
be  taken  by  the  American  public  and  that 
to  avert  this  they  should  act.  It  Is  hard  to 
think  of  such  an  alternative,  but  I  am  con- 
vinced that  there  must  be  steel  as  well  as 
good  win  In  our  move  towards  broader  trade 
and  greater  prosperity  for  all.  We  need  not  be 
a  patsy  to  be  cooperative. 

Paraphrasing  a  famous  passage  from  Pres- 
ident Kennedy's  Inaugral:  we  should  never 
retaliate  from  fear,  but  we  should  never  fear 
to  retaliate,  and  I  would  add,  when  It  Is  wise 


and  necessary  to  do  so.  And  as  a  defender 
of  Cordell  Hull's  policy.  I  believe  that  the 
State  Department  has  to  convince  the  Amer- 
ican public  that  It  is  a  steady  defender  of 
American  interests  and  doesn't  regard  for- 
eign nations  rather  than  ourselves  as  ItB 
clients. 

We  do  not  have  to  be  a  patsy  In  order  to 
be  a  cooperator.  We  need  steel  as  well  aa 
basic  good  will  In  our  resolution. 


COPPER  STRIKE  WHIRLWIND  NOW 
BEING  REAPED 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  several 
months  ago.  to  some  Senators,  I  began 
to  .sound  like  a  broken  phonograph 
record.  My  song  dealt  with  the  disastrous 
effects  of  the  prolonged  copper  strike,  and 
I  repeated  it  over  and  over. 

At  that  time  I  stated  that  the  effects 
of  this  8',2-month  labor  stoppage  were 
wide-ranging  and,  like  ripples  in  a  pond, 
would  bound  and  reboimd.  causing  addi- 
tional trouble  with  every  wave.  Some  of 
the  troubles  caused  by  this  .sen.selessly 
prolonged  dispute  became  immediately 
apparent.  Several  copper  mines  have  not 
reopened,   meaning   less   employment — 
fewer  jobs.  Many  of  our  best  leaders  in 
mining  communities  have  moved  to  other 
areas,  their  contribution  to  community 
life  to  be  forever  lost.  Many  mining  fam- 
ilies still  face  a  long  hard  struggle  to 
recover  from  the  financial  crisis  precip- 
ated  in  family  finances  when  the  pay- 
check is  cut  off  for  more  than  8  months. 
Whose  conscience  will  carry  the  bur- 
den of  a  child  whose  college  opportimity 
has  been  aborted  because  of  this  con- 
flict? Losses  like  these  can  never  be  meas- 
ured. Mr.  Piesident,  I  am  hopeful  that 
we  will  soon  put  in  power  an  administra- 
tion possessed  of  the  courage  to  take  law- 
ful action  to  protect  the  people's  interest 
in  these  matters.  Such  tremendous  losses 
in  personal  lives  and  fortunes  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  when  we  begin 
to  consider  the  necessity  for  a  restoration 
of  order  and  balance  in  the  whole  field 
of  labor-management  relations. 

However,  there  are  even  more  lasting 
effects  that  are  coming  home  to  haunt 
us  day  by  day.  Our  trade  policies,  our 
labor  settlements,  and  our  production 
capability  are  all  converging  in  some 
sections  of  the  copper  industry  to  pro- 
duce very  sticky  situations  indeed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  an  article, 
published  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
which  points  up  some  of  the  complicated 
problems  being  encountered  by  our  cop- 
per and  brass  fabricating  industry. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  apparent 
that  because  the  policy  of  this  adminis- 
tration is  so  sold  out  to  the  bosses  of  big 
labor,  we  have  sown  the  wind  and  are 
reaping  the  whirlwind. 

I  am  concerned  about  copper.  Not  only 
because  it  affects  the  vital  national  in- 
terests of  the  Nation  nor  simply  because 
the  copper  workers  were  used  as  pawns 
by  big  unions  serving  almost  as  front 
rank  "cannon  fodder"  in  their  drive  for 
coalition  bargaining,  but  primarily  be- 
cause Arizona  produces  well  over  half  of 
the  Nation's  copper,  and  copper  is  inex- 
tricably bound  up  in  the  economic  health 
of  many  of  our  western  States.  If  we  con- 
tinue to  allow  big  labor  to  team  up  with 
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big  polities  and  play  fast  and  loose  with 
an  important  segment  of  our  national 
economy,  then  I  think  It  time  that  the 
rest  of  the  Nation  be  put  on  notice  that 
the  storm  clouds  are  very  dark.  If  one 
section  of  the  economy  can  be  sold  down 
the  river  for  political  expediency,  then 
no  other  economic  entity — be  it  a  basic 
Industry  or  an  entire  region  of  the  United 
States — may  consider  itself  safe. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Coppn  ITVM  lMPO«TS  TO  Unitkd  States  In- 

CSKASK.       FOICING       PaBKICATOKS       TO       CXTt 
PWCES 

(By   Stephen   Grover) 

Nkw  Tokx. — trs.  copper  fabrtcatlons.  long 
haunted  by  the  threat  of  substitute  mate- 
rials, notably  aluminum,  face  a  new  spec- 
ter— imports. 

Copper- bearing  tubing,  wire  and  rod  from 
the  brass  mills  of  Western  E\irope  and  Japan 
are  tbfi  new  contenders.  They  have  boasted 
Xorelgners'  share  of  the  U.S.  copper  products 
market  to  12%  currently  from  7.5%  a  year 
ago,  according  to  the  Copper  and  Brass 
Fabricators  Council  Inc.,  a  trade  group. 

US.  Department  of  Commerce  figures  In- 
dicate fabricated  copper  Imports  will  exceed 
•300  million  this  year,  up  sharply  from  $122 
million  last  year  (when  users  dipped  Into  In- 
ventories during  the  marathon  copper  strike 
that  began  in  July)  and  up  from  9152.9  mil- 
lion in  1966. 

Imports  are  driving  some  prices  down  as 
well.  For  example,  a  minimum  lot  of  10.000 
pounds  of  1 '4 -Inch,  70% -copper  tubing  is 
quoted  by  American  fabricators  at  68  cents 
to  70  cents  a  pound.  But  they  concede  that 
imports  selling  for  10%  less  have  forced  them 
Into  some  sharp  discounting;  and  they  ex- 
pect more  to  come. 

FOUXON  ijMOB  cosiB  u>wn 

Lower  foreign  labor  costs  are  behind  the 
import  surge.  Although  producers  quote  raw 
copper  at  42  cents  a  pound  In  the  U.S.,  far 
leas  than  the  51  cents  spot  price  currently 
quoted  on  the  London  Metal  Exchange,  the 
American  labor  cost  In  fabricating  more 
than  makes  up  the  difference. 

"The  Increase  In  wages  we  granted  at  the 
end  of  the  recent  copper  strike  Is  about  the 
same  as  the  total  wages  of  a  European  brass 
mill  worker,"  says  an  official  of  a  U.S.  copper 
company. 

Wage  increases  won  by  U.S.  copper  miners 
and  brass  mill  employes  last  March  after  an 
gi.^ -month  strllte  came  to  about  55  cents 
an  hour  In  cash  and  about  twice  that  when 
fringe  beneflU  are  Included.  Added  to  a  1967 
average  US.  brass  mill  wage  of  M  07  (Includ- 
ing 78  cents  an  hour  In  fringe  benefits)  the 
Increase  brought  the  American  worker's  av- 
erage salary  to  •6.17  an  hoiu 

The  average  British  brass  mill  worker,  by 
contrast,  earned  •!  16  an  hour  in  1967  (or 
•135  an  hour  before  last  November's  de- 
valuation of  the  p>ound ) .  Comparable  hourly 
wages  are  •1.15  In  West  Germany :  69  cents 
In  France:  83  cents  In  Japan,  and  In  Yugo- 
slavia, a  big  exporter  of  brass  products  to 
the  U.S..  30  cents. 

The  bright  spot  for  American  fabricators  Is 
limited  E\iropean  capacity.  "They  couldn't 
take  the  market  away  from  us  If  they  wanted 
to,"  says  James  Boyd,  president  of  Copper 
Range  Co.,  New  York,  a  major  producer  and 
fabricator. 

But  the  Imports,  coupled  with  the  threat 
of  substitute  materials.  Itself  aggravated  by 
the  lengthy  strike,  worry  copper  men. 

According  to  a  recent  study  by  Herman  B. 
Director  Associates  Inc.,  a  Washington,  D.C., 
market  research  firm  with  both  aluminum 
and  copper  companies  among  Its  clients,  the 
copper  Industry  has  retained  only  82%  of  Its 
annual     per-strlke     market    of    6.5    billion 


pounds  of  copper  and  copper  alloy  products. 
Other  surveys,  however,  call  such  reports 
"vastly  exaggerated  "  The  Copper  Develop- 
ment Association  believes  the  loss  to  substi- 
tutes as  a  result  of  the  strike  was  less  than 
1  %  of  the  market. 

In  any  case,  Imports  are  taking  far  more 
sales  away  from  U.S.  fabricators  than  substi- 
tutes. They  have  taken  over  almost  com- 
pletely the  market  for  thin-wall  brass  tube 
used  by  plumbers  and  supply  as  much  as 
28%  of  the  copper  and  copper  alloy  foil  used 
in  auto  radiators  and  similar  heat  exchanger 
equipment. 

LOWES    PaiCES    ANTICIPATED 

Part  of  the  import  surge  in  the  first  four 
months  of  1968  has  been  attributed  to  a 
slackening  demand  for  domestic  products  in 
anticipation  of  lower  domestic  prices. 

Once  raw  copper  production  catches  up 
with  strike-created  demand.  Its  price  Is  ex- 
pected to  drop  somewhat,  reducing  the  price 
for  fabricated  products.  But  brass  mill  offi- 
cials attribute  most  of  the  increase  in  Im- 
ports to  the  Imports'  lower  prices,  averaging 
about  two  or  three  cents  less  per  pound  of 
copper  content. 

They  complain  of  foreign  government  sub- 
sidies to  exported  brass  mill  products,  for- 
eigners cutting  their  export  prices  below 
their  own  domestic  prices  and  U.S.  tarllT 
cuts,  which  they  say  are  too  large  In  propor- 
tion to  those  made  by  other  nations  In  recent 
international  trade  agreements. 

Fabricators  believe  some  U.S.  domestic 
trade  regulations  aggravate  the  problem,  too. 
When  Yugoslav  sheet  copper  was  recently  of- 
fered in  scattered  parts  of  the  US.  at  10% 
below  the  US.  price,  for  example,  the  impact 
ranged  beyond  simple  sales  competition.  Not 
only  did  US.  brass  mills  have  to  cut  their 
prices  to  meet  the  Yugoslav  Imports  in  the 
areas  where  the  Imports  were  sold;  they  had 
to  offer  their  discounts  over  a  far  wider  area 
to  avoid  charges  of  price  dlscrlinlnatlon 
under  U.S.  law. 

"It's  like  Pandora's  Box,"  moans  one  brass 
mill  official  "There's  no  telling  what  it  will 
lead  to." 


NUCLEAR    AIRCRAPT    CARRIER 
••ENTERPRISE" 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  a  fine 
newspaper  article  concerning  the  latest 
deployment  of  our  first,  and  only  opera- 
tional, nuclear  aircraft  carrier.  Enter- 
prise, has  come  to  my  attention.  It  was 
written  by  Keyes  Beech,  a  special  re- 
porter for  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
while  aboard  the  Enterprise  in  the  Ton- 
kin Gulf,  and  was  published  in  the  In- 
quirer of  June  18. 1968. 

The  article  reflects  the  growing  list  of 
experiences  under  actual  battle  condi- 
tions establishing  the  superiority  of  nu- 
clear power  for  first-line  warships.  The 
great  superiority  of  carriers  with  nuclear 
propulsion  Is  attested  to  by  the  opera- 
tions In  the  Cuban  blockade,  the  Mediter- 
ranean crisis,  and  three  deployments  in 
Vietnam. 

Special  mention  seems  appropriate  of 
the  outstanding  "new  breed"  of  skippers 
In  our  nuclear  navy  as  exemplified  by 
Adm.  Kent  Lee,  the  present  skipper 
of  Enterprise,  who  is  quoted  in  this  arti- 
cle. Admiral  Lee — who  started  as  an  en- 
listed man  and  became  an  admiral  at 
46 — was  very  carefully  selected  on  the 
basis  of  rigorous  qualifications  and 
standards,  as  are  the  other  skippers  of 
our  nuclear  navy. 

I  hope  that  this  article  will  come  to 
the  attention  of  young  men  throughout 
our  country  and  be  a  source  of  stimula- 


tion to  them  to  emulate  this  "new  breed" 
in  the  highest  service  of  our  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Sni  Months  in  Tonkin  Gulf — Big  E  Wins 

Casb  for  Rickover,  Supporters  of  a  Nu- 
clear Navy 

(By  Keyes  Beech) 
[Aboard  carrier  Enterprise  in  Tonkin  Gulf] 

The  nuclear-powered  carrier  Is  here  to  stay, 
not  only  because  It  Is  a  superior  fighting  shlt> 
but  because  in  the  long  run  It  will  pro\e 
more  economical  than  conventional  oil- 
powered  carriers. 

That  Is  the  not  very  surprising  view  (>f 
Capt.  Kent  L.  Lee,  46,  a  South  Carolina  farm 
boy  who  enlUted  in  the  Navy  in  1940  and 
rose  from  the  ranks  to  become  captain  of  the 
Navy's  only  nuclear-powered  carrier,  the 
Enterprise. 

The  "Big  E"  and  Its  5000  officers  and  men 
are  scheduled  to  return  to  the  United  States 
later  this  month  after  six  months  on  Yankee 
Station  in  the  Tonkin  Gulf.  Its  100  jet  air- 
craft have  been  pounding  North  Vietnam 
round-the-clock. 

What  first  strikes  the  land-bound  visitor 
about  the  Enterprise  is  that  it  Is  there — i 
bristling  25-story  island  of  American  power 
cruising  warm,  blue  tropical  waters  in  the 
strangest  war  the  United  States  ever  fought 

The  second  impression  is  that  such  a  mag- 
nificent example  of  American  technology  ana 
its  superbly  trained  men  should  be  devoted 
to  such  unworthy  targets  as  trucks,  sampan.s 
and  barges.  The  Navy's  answer  Is  that  the 
very  existence  of  the  destructive  power  rep- 
resented by  the  Enterprise  Is  a  guarantee  that 
It  won't  have  to  be  used  for  what  it  was  in- 
tended. 

The  third  Impression  Is  the  curious  remote- 
ness from  the  ugly  realities  of  the  war  that 
the  majority  of  the  men  aboard  the  Enter- 
prise have.  This  statement  does  not  apply  to 
the  pilots,  who  must  fly  through  a  carpet 
of  anUalrcraft  fire  in  pursuit  of  those  trucks 
and  sampans. 

But  very  few  of  the  Americans  aboard  this 
massive  ship,  with  Its  *\^  acres  of  flight  deck, 
have  ever  seen  a  Vietnamese,  dead  or  alive. 
In  this  respect  they  are  like  the  Guam-based 
B-62  bomber  crews. 

That  the  Defense  Department  has  decided 
to  buy  the  Navy  a  second  nuclear-powered 
carrier,  to  be  named  the  Nlmltz  after  the 
Second  World  War  hero,  Adm.  Chester 
Nlmltz.  Is  enough  to  vindicate  the  disciples 
of  Vice  Adm.  Hyman  Rickover.  father  of 
nuclear  naval  power. 

What  convinced  the  doubters,  says  Lee,  was 
the  performance  of  the  Elnterprlse  plus  the 
revolutionary  development  of  nuclear  power. 
Last  year,  he  said,  more  nuclear  power  plants 
were  sold  In  the  United  SUtes  than  the  con- 
ventional kind,  meaning  the  cost  of  nuclear 
power  has  been  reduced  to  where  it  Is  com- 
mercially feasible. 

The  Enterprise,  commissioned  In  1961,  has 
eight  nuclear  reactors  generating  200.000 
horse  power.  By  contrast,  the  Nlmltz  will  need 
only  two  reactors  to  get  the  same  power. 

A  spokesman  for  a  nuclear  Navy,  Lee  was 
recently  selected  for  rear  admiral.  He  holds 
a  master's  degree  In  physics  and,  like  all  key 
officers  assigned  to  nuclear  vessels,  he  had 
one  year's  training  In  nuclear  power  with 
the  Naval  Reactors  Branch  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

The  Enterprise  has  already  made  naval  his- 
tory by  cruising  200,000  miles  In  three  years 
without  refueling  or  overhaul.  Its  second 
nuclear  core  was  Installed  In  1965  and  is  ex- 
pected to  last  four  years. 

In  1969.  the  Enterprise  will  refuel  for  a 
third  time,  for  10  to  15  years.  "We  are  simply 
putting  more  fuel  In  the  same  space, '  Lee 
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said.  "The  problem  was  how  to  control  It  (the 
fuel)  and  now  we've  licked  that." 

The  Enterprise  cost  ^444  million,  twice  as 
much  as  conventional  powered  carriers  of  the 
same  size.  And  it  costs  from  8  to  10  percent 
more  to  operate.  But  Lee  contends  that  over 
the  long  haul  It  is  actually  cheaper  to  operate 
than  an  oil-powered  carrier. 

one  reason  Is  the  saving  In  corrosion  costs, 
he  said.  "I  don't  mean  that  we  dont  have 
corrosion  on  the  Enterprise."  Lee  said,  "but 
it's  far  less  than  you  get  from  the  stack  gases 
that  spill  from  an  oil-burner.  Nuclear  power 
is  simply  cleaner." 

•When  Robert  S.  McNamara  was  Secretary 
of  Defense  everything  was  based  on  cost 
analysis,"  Lee  said.  "That  was  the  era  of 
studies.  Some  of  them  were  ridiculous.  We 
had  enough  studies  to  sink  this  ship.  The 
question  was  not  what  a  nuclear-powered 
carrier  could  do  but  whether  it  was  worth 
the  additional  cost.  McNamara  decided  it 
wasn't." 

As  a  result,  Lee  said,  the  United  States 
built  two  more  oil-burning  carriers — the 
America  and  the  John  F.  Kennedy.  Now,  with 
the  Nlmltz,  it  has  gone  back  to  nuclear 
power. 

Aside  from  its  ability  to  cruise  almost  In- 
deflnitely    without   refueling    or    replenish 


tlvely  Involved  In  the  New  Mexico  case  as 
amicus  curiae — friend  of  the  court— testify- 
ing to  Its  belief  that  a  state  should  regulate 
its   resident  wildlife,  even   on   federal   land. 

But,  opposition  to  bills  Introduced  in  Con- 
gress, such  as  the  one  Introduced  by  Senator 
Paul  Pannln,  is  being  solicited  by  at  least 
one  national  conservation  organization— The 
Audubon  Society. 

In  the  May-June  Issue  of  Audubon,  the 
Society  claims  that  the  bills  threaten  fed- 
eral conservation  programs.  They  say,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  they  support  the  concept 
of  state  authority  over  resident  wildlife. 

But.  m  the  next  breath,  they  claim  that 
such  legislation  would  (1)  make  the  Park 
Service  vulnerable  to  state  and  hunter  pres- 
sure for  hunting  In  national  parks  (2)  would 
cripple  the  authority  of  the  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  to  manage  the  nation's 
wildlife  refuges  (3)  would  repeal  federal  laws 
protecting  bald  and  golden  eagles  (4)  would 
nullify  essential  parts  of  the  Endangered 
Species  Preservation  Act  of   1966. 

The  article  says  that  "this  states  rights 
measure  must  be  defeated."  This  is  followed 
up  with  a  list  of  the  membership  of  Congres- 
sional committees  involved  and  a  plea  to  the 
membership  to  write. 
Now  I  know  that  the  executives   of  the 


CONCLUSION   OP   MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


definitely    without    reiueiing    or    repienisn-  now   1   snow   umi-    wic   c^icv^ ....-■.   ...    .-— 

ment,  the  nuclear  carrier  can  shift  from  all-ii?Audubon  Society  are  astute  individuals.  So, 


siop  to  a  top  speed  of  SO  knots  at  a  moment's 
notice. 

The  engine  box  of  the  Enterprise  Is  no 
bigger  than  that  of  a  conventional  carrier. 
Because  It  has  no  need  to  store  fuel  oil.  It 
can  carry  twice  as  much  Jet  fuel  for  Its  planes 
and  twice  as  much  ordnance,  Lee  said. 


STATE    OWNERSHIP    OF    WILDLIFE 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  sometime 
ago  I  introduced  a  bill  which  outlines 
what  needs  to  be  done  in  the  manage- 
ment of  fish  and  wildlife  on  Federal  lands 
within  the  boundaries  of  a  State.  With 
certain  signiflcant  exceptions,  all  of 
which  are  carefully  outlined  in  the  bill, 
the  thrust  of  the  proposed  legislation 
would  be  to  clear  up  the  confusion  that 
presently  exists  and  more  specifically  to 
spell  out  the  principle  that  the  States  are 
closest  to  the  people,  more  familiar  with 
the  problem  and  therefore  best  equipped 
to  handle  these  matters. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  attempting  to 
present  another  argument  for  the  bill 
here,  but  simply  restating  the  salient 
points.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
most  perceptive  editorial  written  by  Mr. 
N.  A.  "Bill"  Winter,  Jr..  editor  of  the 
Arizona  Wildlife  Federation's  Sports- 
men's News,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Prom  the  Ebttor's  Dksk 
(By  N.  A.  "Bill"  Winter,  Jr.) 

Without  a  doubt,  one  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant Issues  facing  us  at  the  present  time  is 
the  issue  of  "states  rights"  in  the  manage- 
ment of  resident  fish  and  wildlife. 

Should  the  Department  of  Interior  be  suc- 
cessful in  Its  appeal  of  the  New  Mexico  court 
decision,  or  should  the  "states  rights"  bills 
Introduced  in  Congress  fall  to  pass,  wildlife 
management  (Including  fishing-hunting  reg- 
ulations and  licensing)  would  be  thrown  Into 
chaos. 

To  date,  a  number  of  major  organizations 
have  publicly  supported  the  position  of  the 
states.  The  International  Association  of 
Game.  Pish  and  Conservation  Commission- 
ers, the  Sport  Pishing  Institute.  The  Wildlife 
Management  Institute,  and  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation,  The  Federation  Is  ac- 


they  are  fully  aware  that  the  key  bills  In- 
troduced say  that  "nothing  in  this  act  shall 
be  construed  as  affecting"  (1)  any  authority 
of  the  United  States  to  control  and  regulate 
the  taking  of  fish  and  wildlife  under  any  In- 
ternational treaty  or  convention  to  which  the 
United  States  Is  a  party,  with  respect  to  those 
species  of  fish  and  vrtldlife  expressly  named 
therein  (2)  any  authority  of  the  United 
States  in  and  over  areas  over  which  the 
states  have  ceded  exclusive  Jurisdiction  to 
the  United  States  (3)  any  authority  of  the 
United  States  over  any  species  of  fish  and 
wildlife  ceded  or  granted  to  It  by  any  state 
(4)  the  authority  and  responsibility  of  de- 
partments or  agencies  of  the  United  States 
on  lands  owned  or  controlled  by  the  United 

The  experts  say  that  these  exemptions  an- 
swer the  Audubon  Society's  complaints.  So 
why  all  the  fuss? 

Couldn't  they  have  pointed  out  that  Sen- 
ator Fannin's  bill  does.  In  fact,  include  items 
which  overcome  their  objections?  Couldn't 
they  have  asked  for  support  for  Senator 
Fannin's  bill  If  they  are  truly  in  favor  of 
"states  rlKhts?" 

No,  they  took  a  negative  stand.  They  want 
states  rights  legislation  defeated.  Why?  Could 
It  be  possible  that  federal  and  landowner 
control  of  wildlife  would  make  It  easier  for 
the  Audubon  Society  and  other  groups  to  put 
a  stop  to  all  hunting  and  fishing? 

Frankly,  the  sportsmen  groups,  nationally, 
have  done  and  are  doing  more  for  the  con- 
servation and  wUe  use  of  fish,  wildlife,  and 
natural  resources  of  this  country  than  any 
other  group.  Yet,  we  are  continually  sub- 
jected to  the  sly  needles,  the  Innuendos,  the 
digs,  jibes.  Uunts.  cutting  remarks,  slaps, 
raps,  slams,  hoots,  catcalls,  and  poohpooha 
from  the  antl-huntlng,  antl-flshlng  groups. 

A  good  example  of  this  U  the  following  re- 
mark published  In  the  bulletin  of  the  Good 
Outdoor  Manners  Association — "Congress  se- 
lected the  eagle  as  the  national  bird  In  1789 
—and  he's  been  chosen  by  hunters  ever 
since." 

It's  just  about  time  for  these  people  to 
grow  up,  recognize  the  contributions  sports- 
men are  making,  recognize  controlled  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  as  legitimate  recreation  ac- 
tivities and  start  helping  us  solve  the  major 
problems  facing  us  today. 

But,  no,  it  seems  they  would  rather  work 
to  eliminate  the  hunting  of  dove— never- 
mind the  phreatophyte  removal  programs 
that  will  eliminate  90%  of  the  prime  dove 
nesting  habitat.  It  doesn^t  make  sense,  does 
it? 


LEGISLATIVE   APPROPRIATIONS, 
1969 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  1330,  H.R.  18038. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  A  blU  <H.R.  18038) 
making  appropriations  for  the  legislative 
branch  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  tlie 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection ,  it  is  so  ordered , 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  pending  before  the  Senate,  I  under- 
stand, is  the  legislative  branch  appropri- 
ation bill  for  fiscal  year  1969. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  ,„«„„ 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  biU,  H.R.  18038, 
recommends  appropriations  in  the 
amount  of  $298,151,396.  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  $50,654,047  over  the  House- 
approved  bUl,  but  $10,746,137  under  the 
estimates  presented  to  the  Congress. 

The  bulk  of  the  increase  over  the 
House-passed  bill  represents  the  appro- 
priations recommended  for  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Senate,  $47,082,247,  and  for 
the  maintenance  and  operation  of  the 
Senate  Office  Buildings  and  the  Senate 
garage,  under  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  in  the  total  amount  of  $2,941,- 
200,  and  $400,000  for  the  Joint  Inaugural 
Committee— which  items  were  not  con- 
sidered by  the  House  in  accordance  with 
longstanding  practice.  Likewise,  the 
Senate  committee  did  not  review  nor 
amend  those  items  in  the  bUl  pertaining 
to  the  House  of  Representatives.  Exclu- 
sive of  these  Senate  items,  then,  the 
committee  bUl  is  only  $230,600  over  the 
House-passed  bill. 

•nie  legislative  branch  appropriation 
bUl  provides  funds  for  the  various  fimc- 
tions  and  activities  of  the  Senate,  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol,  Botanic  Garden,  Library 
of  Congress,  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, and  the  General  Accounting  Office. 
Details  of  the  committee  recommenda- 
tions may  be  found  in  the  body  of  the 
report  and  in  the  tabulation  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  report,  which  is  before 
Members  of  the  Senate, 

Specifically,  recommendations  in  the 
amount  of  $57,500,000  were  approved  for 
the  General  Accounting  Office;  $39  mil- 
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lion  for  the  Government  Printing  OflBce; 
$40,638,800  for  the  Library  of  Congress; 
and  a  total  of  $16,179,700  for  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol.  This  latter  appropri- 
ation account  includes  Capitol  buildings 
and  grounds.  Library  buildings  and 
grounds,  and  the  Botanic  Garden. 

With  respect  to  the  increases  in  the 
items  under  the  Architect  of  the  Capi- 
tol. $230,600  is  the  simi  required  for  the 
construction  of  rooms  in  the  light  shaft 
in  the  Senate  wing  of  the  Capitol,  simi- 
lar to  the  work  performed  in  the  House 
wing  several  years  ago.  This  light  shaft 
has  served  no  purpose  for  some  years, 
and  it  is  proposed  with  the  sum  pro- 
vided to  construct  four  interconnecting 
rooms — two  on  the  second  floor  and  two 
on  the  third  floor — for  use  by  the  Senate ; 
a  storage  and  fan  room  on  the  attic 
floor;  and  an  X-ray  room,  consultation 
room,  and  related  facilities  for  the  at- 
tending physician  of  the  Congress  on 
the.  fli-st  and  mezzanine  floor  levels. 
Funds  for  the  X-ray  equipment  have 
previously  been  provided,  but  the  neces- 
sary space  to  accommodate  the  equip- 
ment has  not  been  available  heretofore. 

Members  will  note  that  the  request 
of  $1,250,000  for  acquisition  of  land  ad- 
jacent to  the  New  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing has  been  denied  in  this  fiscal  year. 
While  the  Senate  authorized  the  exten- 
sion of  the  site  in  S.  2484.  which  passed 
the  Senate  April  30.  It  was  the  commit- 
tee's view  that  purchase  of  the  remain- 
ing piivately  owned  land  should  be  de- 
layed because  of  present  urgent  budge- 
tArj"  considerations.  The  committee  also 
denied  the  request  for  $2,800,000  for 
preparation  of  plans  and  specifications 
for  the  Library  of  Congress  James  Mad- 
ison Memorial  Building  for  the  same 
i-eason. 

A  budget  request  for  $2,500,000  had 
been  submitted  for  selection  of  site  and 
design  of  buildings  for  the  proposed  new 
Government  printing  plant.  Inasmuch 
as  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has 
not  yet  approved  the  selection  of  the  pro- 
posed site,  which  the  law  requires  prior 
to  making  appropriations  for  the  proj- 
ect, the  consideration  of  this  matter 
was  deferred. 

An  appropriation  of  $400,000  for  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Inaugxu-al  Cere- 
monies of  1969  was  approved.  These 
funds  are  required  for  the  construction 
of  platform  and  seating  stands,  as  well 
as  for  salaries  and  other  expenses  in- 
curred in  the  conduct  of  the  inaugtiral 
ceremonies  next  January.  Any  unused 
sums,  of  course,  would  revert  to  the 
Treasury  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

With  respect  to  the  Senate  items, 
which  total  $47,082,247,  the  following 
will  be  of  special  interest,  I  believe: 

Under  the  heading  "Sergeant  at 
Arms,"  the  committee  is  recommending 
the  employment  of  61  additional  police 
privates  for  the  Senate  side  of  the  Capi- 
tol and  an  increase  in  poUce  salaries 
generally.  The  effect  of  the  committee 
action  is  set  forth  on  page  4  of  the  re- 
port; but,  in  addition,  it  was  indicated 
to  the  committee  during  the  hearings 
that  in  order  to  provide  adequate  secu- 
rity for  all  Capitol  buildings  and  grounds, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  on  duty  at  all 
times  a  sufficient  number  of  men  to  pro- 


vide flexibility  for  temporary  emergency 
situations.  Chief  Powell  explained: 

In  previous  estimates  for  all  requests  for 
personnel  no  allowance  has  even  been  made 
(or  any  absentees  due  to  use  of  annual  or 
sick  leave,  nor  has  any  surplus  of  personnel 
been  considered  (or  use  In  emergency  sit- 
uations except  to  strip  certain  poets  tem- 
porarily. 

He  said  further: 

At  present,  due  to  the  shortage  of  men, 
caused  by  additional  security  poets  and  our 
failure  to  consider  the  vacuum  created  when 
members  of  the  force  use  annual  or  sick 
leave,  there  Is  no  actual  reserve  at  any  time 
and  some  posts  are  not  covered  as  I  recom- 
mend they  should  be. 

Under  the  circumstances,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  committee  felt  that  these  addi- 
tional positions  are  fully  justified  and  so 
recommends  to  the  Senate. 

Also,  language  has  been  included  in 
the  bill  to  make  funds  available  for  the 
payment  of  overtime  compensation  to 
Capitol  Police,  as  authorized  by  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  785,  for  a  tempo- 
rary period  ending  August  31,  1968. 

The  committee  has,  :n  addition,  cre- 
ated three  new  positions  and  eliminated 
five  positions.  The  new  positions  Include 
a  programer  and  programer-operator 
for  the  new  magnetic  tape  operation  in 
the  service  department,  and  one  color- 
film  technician  for  the  recording  studio. 
The  committee  reconmiends  two  other 
adjustments — an  increase  in  salary  for 
the  shipping  and  stock  clerk  in  the  re- 
cording studio  to  $6,768  per  annum,  and 
a  change  in  designation  of  one  cabinet- 
maker to  assistant  chief  cabinetmaker, 
with  an  increase  in  salary  to  a  level  of 
$9,024  per  annum.  The  five  positions 
abolished  were  four  telephone  operator 
positions  and  one  assistant  chief  tele- 
phone operator  position,  no  longer  re- 
quired because  of  the  instaUatlon  of  the 
new  Centrex  telephone  system. 

Other  recommendations  include: 

An  appropriation  of  $6,221,585  for 
•Inquiries  and  investigatioris."  which  is 
an  increase  of  $58,330  over  the  fiscal 
1968  appropriation.  This  increase  is 
necessarj'  as  a  result  of  additional  au- 
thorizations approved  in  various  Sen- 
ate resolutions. 

An  additional  520,000  for  each  of  the 
Senate  policy  committees,  made  neces- 
sary by  a  temporary  Increase  in  work- 
load. This  increase  is  available  for  one 
year  only,  as  the  report  states. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  paragraph  on  page  6  of 
the  report  headed  "Senatorial  allow- 
ances." Numerous  Senators  have  indi- 
cated on  many  occasions  that  some  of 
the  allowances  provided  for  the  opera- 
tion of  senatorial  offices  are  simply  in- 
sufficient to  meet  present-day  costs  and 
requirements.  In  the  past,  the  commit- 
tee has  made  recommendations  to  the 
Senate  to  increase  various  allowances 
from  time  to  time,  but  this  has  been  a 
piecemeal  attempt  to  meet  what  are 
felt  by  some  Members  to  be  serious  defi- 
ciencies in  the  present  allowances.  It  is 
the  committee's  hope  that  the  recom- 
mendations sought  from  the  Legislative 
Subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and    Administration,    and    the    Select 


Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct, 
will  resiilt  in  a  practical  and  equitable 
adjustment  of  allowances  commensurate 
with  the  present-day  requirements  and 
duties  of  the  office  of  U.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments 
be  agreed  to  en  bloc,  and  that  the  bill  as 
thus  amended  be  regarded  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amendment  as  original  text, 
provided  that  no  point  of  order  shall  be 
considered  to  have  been  waived  by  rea- 
son of  agreement  to  this  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BuRDicK  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc 
are  as  follows : 

At  the  top  of  page  2,  Insert: 

"SENATE" 

On  page  2,  after  line  1,  insert: 

"compensation  of  the  vice  president  and 
Senators,  Mileage  of  the  President  op 
THE  Senate  and  Senators,  and  Expense 
Allowances  of  the  Vice  President  .^^•D 
Leaders  op  the  Senate 

'•compensation  of  the  vice  president  and 
senators 

'•Por  compensation  of  the  Vice  President 
and  Senators  of  the  United  States,  $3,304.- 
295." 

On  page  2,  after  line  8,  insert: 

"MtLEACE    OF    PRESIDENT    OF    THE    SENATE    A.VO 
OF    SENATORS 

"For  mileage  of  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  of  Senators,  $58,370." 
On  page  2,  after  line  12,  Insert: 

"EXPENSE   ALLOWANCE   OF   THE   VICE   PRESIDENT. 
AND    MAJORITY    LEADERS 

"For  expense  allowance  of  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident, $10,000;  Majority  Leader  of  the  Sen- 
ate, $3,000:  and  Minority  Leader  of  the  Sen- 
ate, $3,000:  in  all,  $16,000." 

On  page  2.  after  line  17,  Insert: 

"Salaries,  Officers,  and  Emplotees 
"For  compensation  of  officers,  employees, 
clerks  to  Senators,  and  others  as  authorized 
by  law.  Including  agency  contributions  and 
longevity  compensation  as  authorized,  wblcb 
shall  be  paid  from  this  appropriation  with- 
out regard  to  the  below  limitations,  as 
follows:". 
At  the  top  of  page  3,  Insert: 

"office    of    the    vice    PRESIDENT 

"For  clerical  assistance  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, $245,528." 
On  page  3.  after  line  2,  Insert: 

"chaplain 
"Chaplain  of  the  Senate,  $16,732." 
On  page  3.  after  line  4,  insert: 

"OFFICE    OF    THE    SECRETARY 

"For  office  of  the  Secretary,  $1,509,828  In- 
cluding $162,996  required  for  the  purposes 
s{>eclfled  and  authorized  by  section  74b  of 
title  2,  United  States  Code." 

On  page  3,  after  line  8,  Insert: 

"COMMITTEE   EMPLOYEES 

"For  professional  and  clerical  assistance 
to  standing  committees  and  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business,  $3,640,996." 

On  page  3,  after  line  12,  Insert: 

"CONFERENCE    COMMITTEES 

"For  clerical  assistance  to  the  Conference 
of  the  Majority,  at  rates  of  compensation 
to  be  fixed  by  the  chairman  of  said  commit- 
tee, $107,912. 

"For  clerical  assistance  to  the  Conference 
of  the  Minority,  at  rates  of  compensation  to 
be  filed  by  the  chairman  of  said  committee, 
$107 ,912."' 

On  page  3,  after  line  19,  Insert: 
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"ADMINISTRATIVE   AND    CLERICAL   ASSISTANTS   TO 
SENATORS 

"For  administrative  and  clerical  assistants 
and  messenger  service  for  Senators.  $21,- 
279.720." 

At  the  top  of  page  4,  insert: 

"OFFICE    OF    SERGEANT    AT    ARMS    AND 
DOORKEia>ER 

"For  c^ce  of  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Door- 
keeper. $4,601,608:  Provided.  That,  effective 
July  1,  1968,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  is  au- 
thorized to  employ  the  following  additional 
employees:  one  programmer  at  $14,100  per 
annum;  one  programmer-operator  at  $8,460 
per  annum;  one  color  film  technician  at  $9,- 
776  per  annvun;  one  assistant  chief  cabinet- 
maker at  $9,024  per  annum  In  lieu  of  one 
cabinetmaker  at  $8,084  per  annum;  sixty- 
one  additional  privates,  police  force  at  $7,144 
per  annum  each;  four  assistant  chief  tele- 
phone operators  at  $7,896  per  annum  each 
In  lieu  of  five  at  such  rate;  twenty-seven 
telephone  operators  at  $8,204  per  annum  each 
in  lieu  of  thirty-one  at  such  rate;  and  the 
compensation  of  the  shipping  and  stock 
clerk,  recording  studio  shall  be  $6,768  per 
annum  in  lieu  of  $5,640  per  annum:  Pro- 
vided further,  That  appointees  to  the  Capitol 
Police  Force  positions  authorized  herein  shall 
have  the  equivalent  of  at  least  one  year's 
police  experience." 
On  page  4,  after  line  18,  Insert: 

"OFFICES    OF    THE    SECRETARIES    FOR    THE 
MAJORITY    AND    THE     MINORITY 

"For  the  offices  of  the  Secretary  for  the 
Majority  and  the  Secretary  for  the  Minority, 
$180,480." 

On  page  4,  after  line  22.  insert: 

"OFFICES  OP  THE   MAJORTTY   AND   MINORITY 
WHIPS 

"For  four  clerical  assistants,  two  for  the 
Majority  Whip  and  two  for  the  Minority 
Whip,  at  rates  of  compensation  to  be  fixed 
bv  the  respective  Whips,  $19,928  each;.  In  all, 
$39,856." 

On  page  5.  after  line  2.  Insert: 

"OFFICE    OF   THE    LEGISLATIVE    COUNSEL   OP   THE 
SENATE 

"For  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Office  of 
tie  Legislative  Counsel  of  the  Senate.  $342.- 
180." 

On  page  5.  after  line  6,  Insert: 

"Contingent  Expenses  of  the  Senate 


"SENATE    POLICY    COMMTnTES 

"For  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Majority 
Policy  Committee  and  the  Minority  Policy 
Committee.  $240,150  for  each  such  commit- 
tee; in  all,  $480,300." 

On  page  5,  after  line  11,  insert: 

".\UTOMOBILE8    AND     MAINTENANCE 

"For  purchase,  exchange,  driving,  mainte- 
nance, and  operation  of  four  automobiles, 
one  for  the  Vice  President,  one  for  the  Presi- 
dent Pro  Tempore,  one  for  the  Majority  Lead- 
er, and  one  for  the  Minority  Leader,  $48,700." 

On  page  5,  after  line  16,  insert: 

"FCRNrrURE 

■'For  service  and  materials  in  cleaning  and 
repairing  furniture,  and  for  the  purchase  of 
furniture,  $31,190:  Provided,  Tliat  the  fur- 
niture purchased  Is  not  available  from  other 
agencies  of  the  Oovernment." 

On  page  5,  after  line  21,  insert: 

"INQUIRIES  AND  INVESTIGATIONS 

"For  expenses  of  inquiries  and  Investlga- 
Uons  ordered  by  the  Senate,  or  conducted 
pursuant  to  section  134(a)  of  Public  Law 
601,  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  Including  $412,- 
360  for  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
to  be  available  also  for  the  purposes  men- 
tioned In  Senate  Resolution  Numbered  193, 
rgreed  to  October  14,  1943,  $6,221,685." 

On  page  6.  after  line  3,  Insert: 

"FOLDING    DOCUMENTS 

"^)r  the  employment  of  personnel  for 
folding  speeches  and  pamphlets  at  a  gross 


rate   of  not  exceeding   $2.42  per   hour  per 
person,  $43,790." 
On  page  6,  after  line  7,  insert: 

"MAIL   TRANSPORTATION 

"For  maintaining,  exchanging,  and  equip- 
ping motor  vehicles  for  carrying  the  malls 
and  for  official  use  of  the  offices  of  the  Sec- 
retary and  Sergeant  at  Arms,  $16,660." 

On  page  6,  after  line  11,  insert: 

"MISCELLANEOUS   ITEMS 

"For  miscellaneous  items,  exclusive  of 
labor,  $4,348,335,  Including  $398,000  for  pay- 
ment to  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  4  of  Public  Law  87-82, 
approved  July  6,  1961." 

On  page  6,  after  line  16,  Insert: 

"POSTAGE    STAMPS 

"For  postage  stamps  for  the  offices  of  the 
Secretaries  for  the  Majority  and  Minority, 
$180;  and  for  airmail  and  special  delivery 
stamps  for  the  office  of  the  Secretary.  $200; 
office  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  $160;  Sena- 
tors and  the  President  of  the  Senate,  as  au- 
thorized by  law,  $108,480;  and  the  maximum 
allowance  per  capita  of  $800  Is  increased  to 
$960  for  the  fiscal  year  1969  and  thereafter: 
Provided,  That  Senators  from  States  par- 
tially or  wholly  west  of  the  Mississippi  River 
shall  be  allowed  an  additional  $240  each  fis- 
cal year;  in  all.  $109,020." 

On  page  7,  after  line  3,  Insert : 

"STATIONERY     (REVOLVING    FUND) 

"For  stationery  for  Senators  and  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Senate,  $303,000;  and  for  sta- 
tionery lor  committees  and  officers  of  the 
Senate.  S13,200;  in  all,  $316,200,  to  remain 
available  until  expended." 

On  page  7,  after  line  8,  Insert: 

"COM  MtTNIC  ATIONS 

"For  an  amount  for  communications 
which  may  be  expended  interchangeably,  In 
accordance  with  such  limitations  and  re- 
strictions as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  for 
pavment  of  charges  on  official  telegrams  and 
long-distance  telephone  calls  made  hy  or  on 
behalf  of  Senators  or  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  In  addition  to  those  otherwise  au- 
thorized, $15,150." 

On  page  7,  after  line  17,  insert: 

"ADMINISTRATIVE    PROVISIONS 

"Emergency  overtime  compensation  au- 
thorized by  House  Concurrent  Resolution  785, 
Ninetieth  Congress  shall  be  paid  from  the 
appropriation  "Salaries,  Officers  and  Em- 
ployees. Office  of  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Door- 
keeper^',  fiscal  years  1968  and  1969." 

On  page  15,  after  line  20,  Insert: 

"JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON   INAUGtTRAL  CEREMONIES 
OP    1969 

•For  construction  of  platform  and  seating 
stands  and  for  salaries  and  expenses  of  con- 
ducting the  inaugural  ceremonies  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  Januarj-  20,  1969,  in  accordance  with 
such  program  as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Joint 
committee  authorized  by  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, $400,000." 

On  page  22,  line  22.  after  the  word  "Capi- 
tol", strike  out  "$1,779,600"  and  Insert  "$2,- 

010,200". 
On  page  23,  after  line  6,  Insert: 

"SENATE    OFFICE   BOTLDINGS 

■'For  maintenance,  miscellaneous  Items  and 
supplies,  including  furniture,  furnishings, 
and  equipment,  and  for  labor  and  material 
Incident  thereto,  and  repairs  thereof;  for  pur- 
chase of  waterproof  wearing  apparel,  and  for 
personal  and  other  services;  including  eight 
attendants  at  $1,800  each:  for  the  care  and 
operation  of  the  Senate  Office  Buildings;  In- 
cluding the  subway  and  subway  transporta- 
tion systems  connecting  the  Senate  Office 
Buildings  with  the  Capitol;  uniforms  or  al- 
lowances therefor  as  authorized  by  law  (5 
U.S.C.  5901-5902),  to  be  expended  under  the 


control  and  supervision  of  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol;  In  all,  $2,878,900." 
On  page  23,  after  line  18,  Insert: 


"SENATE    GARAGE 

"For  maintenance,  repairs,  alterations,  per- 
sonal and  other  services,  and  all  other  neces- 
sary expenses,  $62,300." 

On  page  34,  after  line  9,  Insert: 

"Sec.  105.  Effective  July  1,  1968,  the  com- 
pensation of  captains,  Capitol  Police  Force, 
shall  be  $13,348  per  annum  each,  the  com- 
pensation of  lieutenants  and  special  officers, 
Capitol  Police  Force,  shall  be  $11,280  per  an- 
num each,  the  compensation  of  sergeants, 
Capitol  Police  Force,  shall  be  $9,400  per  an- 
num each,  and  the  compensation  of  privates, 
Capitol  Police  Force,  shall  be  $7,144  per  an- 
num each." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  concludes  my 
presentation,  Mr.  President.  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  endeavor  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions any  Member  may  have. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  speak 
briefly  as  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  subcommittee.  I  have  enjoyed  the 
experience,  together  with  my  friend 
from  Wisconsin,  the  acting  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  in  presenting  this 
legislative  appropriation  bill  to  the  Sen- 
ate. 

One  of  the  items  of  particular  impor- 
tance to  the  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
people  of  the  country  is  the  security  of 
this  building.  I  think  that  to  achieve 
security  we  are  going  to  have  to  look  for- 
ward to  a  law-enforcement  establish- 
ment recruiting  professionals  only,  free 
from  any  so-called  patrona3:e  positions. 
Second,  I  think  the  pay  of  a  person  in 
uniform  on  the  police  force  in  the  Capi- 
tol should  be  completely  commensurate 
with  the  pay  to  be  received  by  those  who 
guard  the  White  House  or  those  who 
labor  professionally  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  subcommittee,  under  the  acting 
charimanship  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin I  Mr.  Proxmire],  took  a  Riant 
step  forward  toward  achieving  parity.  I 
congratulate  the  Senator  for  his  leader- 
ship in  that  instance  because  I  think  it 
is  a  forward  step.  I  also  observe,  al- 
though the  distineuished  Senator  has 
fully  covered  the  matter  adequately,  that 
the  bill  does  contain  provisions  for  over- 
time for  those  in  the  police  establish- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  all  in  all.  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  bill  before  us  now  constitutes 
an  excellent  and  a  fair  recognition  of 
the  needs  of  the  legislative  branch.  On 
that  basis  I  trust  the  bill  will  be  speedily 
passed  by  the  Senate. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    879 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  have  always  taken  the  position 
that  Senators  should  have  an  adequate 
allowance  to  run  their  offices  and  per- 
form the  official  duties  of  that  office. 

However,  I  have  also  taken  the  posi- 
tion that  to  the  extent  any  portion  of 
any  allotment  to  a  Members'  office  is  not 
used  for  the  official  purpose  for  which  It 
was  appropriated  it  should  automatical- 
ly revert — and  I  emphasize  the  word  "au- 
tomatically"—to  the  Federal  Treasury. 
Just  as  we  do  not  permit  anyone  in  pri- 
vate industry  to  chisel  with  respect  to  ex- 
pense accounts,  the  same  thing  should 
be  true  of  Government  service. 

For  most  of  the  items  and  allowsmces, 
such    as    airmail    and    special    delivery 
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stamps,  telegrams,  and  telephone  calls 
and  many  other  items,  it  is  spelled  out 
in  the  law  that,  to  the  extent  they  are 
not  needed,  the  remainder  is  not  avail- 
able to  the  Member  but  automatically 
reverts  to  the  Treasury. 

There  is  one  exception  to  which  that 
rule  does  not  apply,  and  that  exception 
relates  to  stationery.  In  connection  with 
the  stationery  allowance  at  the  end  of 
each  year,  if  the  Member  has  an  unused 
portion  it  can  be  withdrawn  for  his  own 
personal  use.  Under  the  rules  it  is  auto- 
matically available  to  him  if  he  wishes  to 
withdraw  it.  That  is  wrong. 

In  one  or  two  instances  Members  have 
not  drawn  the  stationery  allowance  over 
a  period  of  years  and  when  they  died 
the  accumulated  amount  was  paid  to 
their  estates. 

It  was  never  intended  that  these  allow- 
ances be  available  as  a  supplement  to  our 
salaries. 

On -numerous  occasions  I  have  offered 
an  amendment  which  would  spell  out 
specifically  that  any  unused  portion  of 
this  stationery  fund  for  either  House  or 
Senate  Members  would  automatically 
revert  to  the  Treasury.  This  provision  was 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  but  then  has 
been  lost  in  conference.  One  of  the  argu- 
ments that  has  been  made  is  that  the 
Senate  should  not  try  to  tell  the  House 
of  Representatives  how  to  write  its  riiles. 
I  believe  this  rule  should  be  applicable  to 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives because  the  bill  deals  with 
these  funds  for  both  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate. 

However,  in  order  to  make  some  prog- 
ress in  connection  with  the  abuse,  after 
discussing  the  matter  with  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  I  have  confined  this 
amendment  to  the  Senate  only.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  who  has  con- 
sistently supported  this  position  over  the 
years  has  suggested  that  we  make  this 
amendment  applicable  to  the  Senate  only 
and  let  the  House  write  its  own  rules. 

Mr.  President,  accordingly  I  call  up  my 
amendment  No.  879  and  ask  that  it  be 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( Mr.  BUR- 
DicK  in  the  chair) .  The  amendment  wiU 
be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  34.  between  Unee  16  and  17,  Insert 
the  following: 

"Sec.  106.  The  stationery  allowance,  as  au- 
thorized by  law,  (or  each  Senator  shall  here- 
after be  available  only  for  1 1 )  purchases 
made  through  the  Senate  stationery  rqom  of 
stationery  and  other  oRlce  supplies  for  use 
for  offlclal  business,  and  (2)  reimbursement 
upon  presentation  within  thirty  days  after 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  al- 
lowance Is  provided,  of  receipted  invoices  for 
purchases  elsewhere  of  stationery  and  other 
office  supplies  (excluding  Items  not  ordinarily 
available  in  the  Senate  stationery  room)  for 
use  for  offlclal  business  In  an  office  main- 
tained by  a  Senator  in  his  home  State.  Any 
part  of  the  allowance  for  stationery  which 
remains  unobligated  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  1969  or  any  subsequent  fiscal  year  shall 
be  withdrawn  from  the  revolving  fund  estab- 
lished by  the  Third  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tion Act.  1957  (71  Stat.  188:  2  U.S.C.  48a  1), 
and  covered  Into  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  do  not  wish  to  labor  the  point 


further  at  this  time.  There  are  not  many 
Senators  in  the  Chamber.  I  do  not  know 
to  what  extent  Senators  may  wish  to 
speak  with  reference  to  the  amendment; 
therefore,  before  voting  I  shall  call  for  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  first  1 
wish  to  congratulate  the  Senator  for 
bringing  up  the  amendment.  The  Sena- 
tor has  been  a  bulldog  in  connection  with 
this  provision.  He  has  prevailed  in  previ- 
ous years  in  the  Senate.  But  in  past  years 
the  conference  committee  rejected  the 
amendment.  This  year  the  Senator  may 
have  a  winner.  I  hope  so. 

I  do  not  see  why  this  proposal  should 
not  be  accepted,  especially  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  Senator  provides  in  his 
amendment  for  an  opportunity,  if  the 
Committee  en  Rules  and  Administration 
should  deem  it  wise  to  do  so.  to  include 
other  items  in  the  stationery  allowance, 
if  they  felt  it  appropriate.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  is  a  proper  and  desirable  way 
in  which  additional  Items  might  be  cov- 
ered if  Senators  feel  the  stationery  lim- 
itation too  restrictive. 

I  think  the  amendment  is  a  good 
amendment.  I  am  happy  to  support  It, 
and  I  shall  vote  for  it. 

If  the  Senator  Is  ready  for  a  vote,  I 
would  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  so 
that  Senators  may  be  notified. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senator  suggests  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  I  wish  to  make  the  Record  clear. 
I  want  to  say  in  the  beginning  that  this 
problem  is  moot  as  far  as  the  Senator 
from  California  is  concerned,  and  I 
rather  imagine  it  is  moot  with  respect  to 
any  Senator  from  a  State  of  many  mil- 
lions of  people. 

The  tragic  fact  is  that  there  is  not 
enough  stationery  allowance  for  a  Sena- 
tor coming  from  a  State  which  has  a 
population  of  10  million,  15  million,  or  20 
million.  I  frankly  scroxmge  around  for 
enough  stationery  from  the  ofllces  of 
friends,  including  my  friend  from  Dela- 
ware. 

Having  made  that  statement.  I  wish 
to  ask  the  Senator  the  following  ques- 
tion. Does  the  provision  in  the  amend- 
ment following  "(2)"  apply  to  purchases 
of  stationery  made  in  the  home  State  of 
the  individual  Senator?  Is  that  what  the 
Senator  has  in  mind? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes.  The 
most  of  the  stationery  is  purchased  from 
the  stationery  store  in  the  Capitol. 
However,  a  Senator  who  operates  an  of- 
fice back  in  a  State,  particularly  a  State 
as  far  removed  from  the  Capitol  as  the 
State  of  my  friend  from  California,  may 
find  it  more  convenient  to  buy  the  sta- 
tionery locally.  In  that  event  the  itemized 
invoice  can  be  submitted  and  he  could 
be  reimbursed  for  the  expense  of  his  of- 
fice. 

I  might  say  to  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia that  I  am  aware  of  the  problem 
that  confronts  some  of  the  Senators 
from  the  larger  States.  I  have  consist- 
ently taken  the  position,  as  he  well 
knows,  that  the  Senate  should  provide 
an  adequate  allowance  to  take  care  of 
the  cost  of  operating  the  ofiBces  of  the 
larger  States,  and  I  would  support  such 
an  allowance.  I  do  not  think  that  we  ever 
want  to  get  to  the  point  where  the  Senate 
becomes  a  rich  man's  club,  where  only 


the  man  who  can  afford  to  dip  Into  his 
private  resources  can  afford  to  serve  in 
the  Senate. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  the  amendment 
provides  is  that  to  the  extent  the  money 
is  not  needed  it  automatically  reverts  to 
the  Treasury.  There  are  States — I  cite 
my  own — where  we  do  not  need  the  full 
amount,  and  at  times  it  may  also  be  true 
of  the  larger  State.  So,  to  the  extent 
we  do  not  need  it  that  money  should 
automatically  go  back  to  the  Federal 
Treasury.  It  is  not  a  part  of  our  com- 
pensation. That  is  all  that  is  provided  in 
the  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  California  knows 
that  I  have  joined  him  on  numerous 
occasions  heretofore  in  providing  for 
adequate  allowances  to  take  care  of 
operating  the  offices  of  the  larger  States, 
and  I  will  do  so  again. 

I  do  not  offer  this  sonendment  as  an 
economy  measure  at  all.  I  do  not  offer  it 
in  that  spirit.  I  do  so  in  the  spirit  of  what 
is  right  and  what  is  wrong. 

To  the  extent  that  there  is  any  amount 
left  over  in  any  of  these  expense  al- 
lowances it  should  revert  back  to  the 
Treasury,  and  it  does  revert  back  to  the 
Treasury  in  every  case  except  this  one. 

As  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  sug- 
gested a  few  moments  ago,  I  suggest  we 
have  a  quorum  call  at  this  point  to  see 
if  anyone  else  wishes  to  discuss  this 
amendment,  Mr.  President ;  and  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  a.'^slstant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  tlie 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

STATEMENT    CONCEKNINO    THE    CAO    APPmOPlU- 
TION    IN    H.R.    18038 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  make  a  brief  comment  concerning  the 
committee's  recommended  appropria- 
tion for  the  General  Accounting  Office. 

While  the  Senate  report  on  the  legis- 
lative branch  appropriation  bill  makes 
no  comment  concerning  the  GAO  appro- 
priation, the  House  report  does. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  portion  of  the  House  re- 
port concerning  the  GAO  appropriation 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  immediately 
following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PROUTY.  What  is  involved.  Mr. 
President,  is  a  general  reduction  of  $242,- 
000  from  the  Comptroller  General's  re- 
quest of  $57,742,000. 

I  was  disappointed  with  that  reduction. 
Mr.  President,  not  only  because  I  feel 
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that  the  General  Accounting  Office 
would  make  good  use  of  that  money,  but 
also  because  it  raises  a  basic  policy 
question  concerning  the  role  the  Comp- 
troller General  will  play  in  legislative 
oversight  in  future  years. 

You  will  remember,  Mr.  President,  that 
last  fall  when  we  were  considering  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1967,  I 
offered  an  amendment  that  was  adopted 
which  called  for  an  evaluation  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  entire  poverty  pro- 
gram by  the  Comptroller  General.  This 
amendment  placed  an  additional  burden 
on  the  Comptroller  General.  It  also  con- 
siderably broadened  the  scope  of  opera- 
tions for  the  Comptroller  General. 

In  the  past  the  responsibility  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  was  primarily 
to  make  sure  that  Federal  agencies 
maintained  accountability  for  funds  ap- 
propriated and  that  their  operations 
stayed  within  the  bounds  of  legislative 
authority.  In  this  respect,  every  Comp- 
troller General  since  the  establishment 
of  the  position  in  1921  has  gained  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  Congress,  the 
executive  agencies,  and  the  general 
public. 

However,  the  amendment  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1967  signifi- 
cantly broadened  the  Congressional 
mandate  given  to  the  General  Account- 
ing Office.  We.  in  effect,  asked  the  Comp- 
troller General  not  only  to  police  the 
funds  and  legislative  authority  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  but  also 
to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
grams used  in  the  war  on  poverty.  I 
understand  that  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral is  well  on  his  way  to  successfully 
carrying  out  that  new  mandate.  I  am 
certain  the  next  session  of  Congress 
will  be  materially  affected  by  that  re- 
port and  the  recommendations  of  the 
Comptroller  General. 

I  believed  last  fall,  and  I  believe  now, 
that  the  need  for  such  in-depth  legisla- 
tive oversight  is  great.  I  beUeved  them, 
and  I  believe  now,  that  the  General 
Accounting  Office  is  best  equipped  to 
provide  that  essential  service  to  the 
Congress. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  a  great  deal  of 
concern  that  I  read  the  following  para- 
graph from  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations  rq?ort  accompanying 
HH.  18038: 

As  a  general  proposition.  It  strikes  the 
committee  that  thera  may  be  a  vaUd  ques- 
tion whether  the  Congress,  In  future  con- 
sideration of  program  authorization  legis- 
lation, ought  to  follow  the  precedent  estab- 
lished In  the  OEO  amendments  of  placing, 
by  statute,  specific  responsibilities  on  the 
Comptroller  General  for  evaluating  the  ef- 
ficiency and  effectiveness  of  entire  major 
programs  with  statutory  reporting  dead- 
lines. To  do  so  would  tend  to  diminish  the 
flexibility  of  the  Office  in  examining  all  the 
programs  and  expenditures  of  the  Govern- 
ment, now  estimated  at  upwards  of  $186 
million  for  fiscal  1969.  And  If  carried  too  far, 
it  would  In  substance  considerably  dupli- 
cate the  expense  of  oversight  staffs  and 
special  'Investigative'  committee  expendi- 
tures. 

I,  for  one,  Mr.  President,  do  not  be- 
lieve that  in  extending  the  scope  of 
the  Comptroller  General's  congressional 
mandate  to  include  an  evaluation  of  the 
effectiveness  of  programs  we  nm  the  risk 


of  duplicating  the  expense  o'-  congres- 
sional oversight  staffs. 

What  Is  needed  today,  as  never  before 
in  our  history,  is  a  careful  spending  of 
the  taxpayer's  dollar.  Under  the  present 
system,  I  am  not  convinced  that  the  tax- 
payer Is  getting  his  money's  worth.  I  be- 
lieve the  major  reason  for  this  is  that 
too  often  we  have  too  few  facts  with 
which  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of 
Federal  programs. 

There  seems  to  be  three  basic  reasons 
for  not  being  able  to  thoroughly  investi- 
gate program  effectiveness. 

First,  congressional  committees  at  this 
time  are  not  staffed  to  conduct  in-depth 
legislative  oversight. 

Did  you  realize,  Mr.  President,  that 
for  the  House  and  Senate  combined  we 
have  only  about  1.000  employees  on  our 
committee  staffs?  That  figure.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, includes  clerical  as  well  as  profes- 
sional staff  members,  and  yet  those  com- 
mittee staffs  are  expected  to  evaluate 
thousands  of  programs  involving  $180 
billion  a  year. 

Second,  executive  agencies  tend  to  per- 
petuate their  particular  programs.  I 
think  it  is  almost  a  truism  of  bureauc- 
racy. Mr.  President,  that  particular 
bureaus  build  up  a  constituency  and  tend 
to  expand  services  to  that  constituency 
whether  they  are  really  needed  or  not. 
Therefore,  agencies  often  give  us  statis- 
tics concerning  effectiveness  but  never 
give  us  statistics  proving  ineffectiveness. 
Third,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  which 
does,  from  time  to  time,  expose  Ineffec- 
tive programs,  is  justifiably  an  arm  of  the 
Presidency  imder  considerable  political 
pressure.  The  very  nature  of  its  role  leads 
It  to  allocate  funds  on  the  basis  of  politi- 
cal pressure  rather  than  on  the  basis  of 
program  effectiveness. 

Faced  with  these  difficulties,  I  believe 
that  the  General  Accounting  Office  rep- 
resents the  best  vehicle  we  have  for  ob- 
taining In-depth  evaluations  concerning 
program  effectiveness.  This  position  is 
not  Intended  to  detract  from  the  excel- 
lent staff  work  we  have  on  both  sides  of 
the  Hill.  Neither  is  it  Intended  to  detract 
from  the  excellent  presentations  pro- 
vided by  agencies  in  the  executive  branch. 
It  does  however,  face  up  to  the  reality 
that  we  need  to  know  more  concerning 
how  the  Federal  Government  spends  $180 
billion  a  year. 

The  General  Accoimting  Office  was 
created  by  the  Budget  and  Accounting 
Act  of  1921.  The  role  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment at  that  time  Is  probably  best 
reflected  In  the  speech  Calvin  Coolidge 
made  before  the  Society  of  American 
Newspaper  Editors  on  January  17,  1925, 
where  he  said.  "The  business  of  America 
is  business." 

The  role  of  the  Federal  Government 
has  radically  changed  since  then.  It  has 
become  an  integral  part  of  every  Ameri- 
can's life.  Not  only  have  Federal  regu- 
latory functions  Increased,  but  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  also  become  deeply 
Involved  In  programs  of  social  service. 

This  change  in  emphasis  at  the  Fed- 
eral level  requires  a  change  in  emphasis 
in  the  methods  of  legislative  oversight. 
I  believe  that  the  General  Accounting 
Office  can  best  Implement  this  necessary 
change. 

The  respect  and  admiration  gained  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office  is  perhaps 


best  reflected  in  the  history  of  GAO  ap- 
propriations since  1945.  During  most  of 
those  years.  Congress  appropriated 
nearly  what  was  requested  by  the  Comp- 
troller General. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  a  Leg- 
islative Reference  Service  paper  prepared 
for  me  showing  the  trends  of  appro- 
priations and  manpower  at  GAO  be 
printed  In  the  Record  following  my  re- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  2.  > 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  the  Leg- 
islative Reference  Service  demonstrates 
the  fact  that  the  Comptroller  General  has 
almost  always  received  the  amount  he 
has  requested  from  Congress.  This  is  In- 
deed a  remarkable  record,  virtually  un- 
matched by  any  other  agencies  in  the 
Federal  Government.  I  am  certain  that 
the  congressional  response  is  due  to  the 
admiration  and  respect  which  Congress 
has  had  for  the  GAO. 

However,  the  LRS  paper  also  reveals 
a  less  favorable  trend  to  the  budget  re- 
quest made  by  the  Comptroller  General. 
For  example,  in  1946  the  number  of  per- 
sons employed  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  was  14,894.  Four  years  later,  in 
1950,  the  niunber  had  decreased  to 
8,900— a  decline  of  40  percent.  Ten  years 
later.  In  1960,  the  employees  at  GAO 
numbered  5,353.  Today,  In  1968,  the  em- 
ployees number  4.280.  which  represents 
an  increase  of  16  employees  over  the 
1967  figure.  However,  this  is  a  decline 
in  personnel  of  71  percent  from  the  1946 
figure. 

There  were,  of  course,  numerous  rea- 
sons for  the  decline  in  the  number  of 
GAO  employees.  The  primary  reason 
seems  to  have  been  a  greater  trend  to- 
ward professionalism  supplemented  by 
the  establishment  of  controls  within  In- 
dividual agencies.  This  was  beneficial  as 
is  the  excellent  example  of  personnel 
economy  exhibited  by  GAO. 

In  most  agencies  of  Goverrunent  I 
would  be  the  first  to  applaud  a  decline 
in  personnel  and  modest  budget  requests. 
In  the  case  of  GAO  I  am  troubled. 

I  am  troubled,  Mr.  President,  because  I 
know  of  GAO's  excellent  work. 

I  am  troubled.  Mr.  President,  because  I 
know  that  over  the  years  GAO  has  saved 
the  Government  millions  of  dollars. 

I  am  troubled,  Mr.  President,  because  I 
realize  that  imlike  most  other  agencies 
additional  employees  at  GAO  can  save 
the  Government  additional  sums  of 
money. 

I  sincerely  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  in 
future  years  Congress  will  greatly  ex- 
pand the  General  Accounting  Office  with 
respect  to  both  personnel  and  funding.  If 
we  provide  the  necessary  manpower  and 
money  for  the  Comptroller  General  to 
extend  his  activities  into  the  area  of  pro- 
gram effectiveness,  we  will  be  providing  a 
great  service  to  the  Nation.  This  service. 
if  provided,  is  important  to  the  future  of 
the  country  for  two  reasons: 

First.  I  am  convinced  that  millions  of 
dollars  would  be  saved  If  Ineffective  pro- 
grams can  be  weeded  out  and  discon- 
tinued. I  know  that  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral can  obtain  the  manpower  and  re- 
sources necessary  for  such  objective 
evaluation. 
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Second,  Mr.  President.  I  am  convinced 
that  by  giving  the  Comptroller  General 
a  mandate  to  evaluate  program  effective- 
ness, we  will  be  well  on  our  way  to  finding 
workable  solutions  to  the  many  dlflBcult 
problems  facing  Americans. 
Exhibit  1 
ExcEHPT  or  HousK  Repout  No.  1678 

GENERAL    ACCOUNTINO    OfTlCE 

»57,5OO.00O,  a  general  reduction  of  9242.000 
from  the  request.  Is  recommended  for  ex- 
penses Of  this  agency  next  year  The  amount 
in  the  bill  Is  $4,700,000  more  than  the  1968 
appropriation,  not  counting  $1,559,000  pend- 
ing m  the  Second  Supplement-al  bill  for  the 
fiscal  1968  pay  Increase.  A  summary  of  the 
changes  Is  on  page  3  of  the  printed  hearings. 
The  General  Accounting  Office  is  a  highly 
essential  instrumentality  of  legislative  over- 
sight In  checking  the  efficiency  of  govern- 
ment operations  and  procedures  and  the 
propriety  of  government  expenditures  and  in 
assistance  to  Congress  and  Its  committees 
otherwise.  In  recent  years,  under  general  au- 
thority of  the  Budget  .ind  Accounting  Act 
of  1921.  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Proce- 
dures Act  of  1950.  and  related  legislation,  the 
Office  has  been  giving  increasing  attention  to 
the  effectiveness  of  activities  carried  on  by 
government  agencies,  as  well  as  their  econ- 
omy and  efficiency. 

In  the  OKO  ( anti-poverty >  extension  legis- 
lation enacted  last  year,  the  GAO  was  di- 
rected to  not  only  study  the  efficiency  of 
administration  by  both  the  OEO  and  local 
public  and  private  agencies,  but  the  extent 
to  which  OEO  activities  achieve  the  objec- 
tives of  the  legislation.  Thl.s  calls  for  an 
evaluation  of  the  effect  likeness  of  the  entire 
program,  and  Tccommendations  for  addi- 
tional legislation,  as  GAO  may  deem  advisa- 
ble, with  a  final  reporting  deadline  of  De- 
cember 1.  1968. 

In  the  absence  of  additional  .ipproprlatlon 
for  this  very  major  undertaking.  GAO  has 
reassigned  a  total  of  about  125  of  Its  pro- 
feMlonal  staff  to  the  study — 125  l)eyond  the 
75  previously  working  on  OEO  audlU.  The 
added  costs  on  that  account  are  about  $275- 
000  for  travel  alone  until  June  30.  1968.  But 
In  addition.  GAO  has  engaged  two  outside 
firms  on  contract,  at  a  total  cost  of  about 
$308,000.  to  come  up  with  advice  on  how  to  go 
about  making  effectiveness  tests  and  to  come 
up  with  recommendations  on  the  kinds  of 
Information  that  should  oe  developed  by  OEO 
for  making  effectiveness  evaluations  for  use 
by  OEO  and  the  GAO.  These  two  amounu 
total  $583,000.  AddlUonally.  salary  and  over- 
head coats  of  the  200  GAO  men  assigned  to 
the  work  would,  the  committee  understands, 
add  about  $1,000,000.  Furthermore,  the  com- 
mittee Is  advised  that  OEO  has  allocated 
some  $18,700,000  for  research,  evaluation,  and 
audit  work.  Thus  it  seems  that  over  S20  mil- 
lion Is  devoted  to  these  activities. 

All  of  this  is  on  top  of  three  reports  by 
GAO  to  the  Congress,  and  some  30  reports  to 
committees  and  Members  of  Congress  In  re- 
sponse to  requests  since  1965  In  connection 
with  OEO  programs. 

As  a  general  proposition.  It  strikes  the 
committee  that  there  may  be  a  valid  ques- 
tion whether  the  Congress.  In  future  con- 
sideration of  program  authorization  legis- 
lation, ought  to  follow  the  precedent  estab- 
lished In  the  OEO  amendments  of  placing, 
by  statute,  specific  responsibUttles  on  the 
Comptroller  General  for  evaluating  the  ef- 
ficiency and  effectiveness  of  entire  major 
programs  with  statutory  reporting  deadlines. 
To  do  so  would  tend  to  diminish  the  flexi- 
bility of  the  Office  In  examining  all  the  pro- 
grams and  expenditures  of  the  Government, 
now  estimated  at  upwards  of  $186  billion 
for  fiscal  1969.  And  If  carried  too  far.  it 
would  in  substance  considerably  duplicate 
the  expense  of  oversight  staffs  and  special 
"Investigative"  committee  expenditures. 


Exhibit  a 
Th«  GkNEmAL  ACCOUNTINO  Oftice:  T«end«  or 
Appbopriations  and  Manpower,  1945-69 
The  following  report  analyzes  the  appro- 
priations and  manpower  history  of  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  since  1946  More  spe- 
cifically. It  deals  with  the  trend  of  appropri- 
ations, the  trend  in  the  OAO  toward  reduc- 
ing manpower,  and  the  general  attitude  of 
Congress  toward  budget  requests  by  the 
agency. 

1,    OAO    APPROPRIATION   TRENDS 

Two  rather  well  defined  periods  are  evi- 
dent in  the  appropriations  history  of  the 
OAO  since  1945.  During  the  first — from  1946 
to  1954— the  trend  was  toward  reduced  re- 
quests by  the  Comptroller  General  and  paral- 
lel reductions  In  the  amount  of  monies 
Congress  appropriated.  During  the  second — 
from  about  1955  to  the  present— the  size 
of  the  Comptroller  General's  requested 
budget  grew  steadily  as  did  the  amounts 
grantPd 

Table  I  attached  to  this  report  lists  by 
fiscal  year  the  total  amount  of  monies  re- 
quested by  the  Comptroller  General  for  the 
operation  of  hU  agency,  and  the  total 
amount  appropriated  (Including  regular, 
supplemental,  and  deficiency  appropria- 
tions). 

Between  1946  and  1964,  the  GAO  asked  for 
less  money  than  It  had  requested  the  pre- 
vious year  In  all  but  two  Instances — 1950  and 
1951  Overall,  requesU  dropped  $10,324,980 
during  these  years,  a  decline  of  24.4  percent 
Congress  did  not  deviate  once  from  this  pat- 
tern; Its  appropriations  for  the  OAO  de- 
clined in  every  year  without  exception.  The 
total  reduction  in  appropriations  from  1948 
to  1954  was  $9,082,855  or  23  8  percent. 

During  the  second  period — 1955  to  the 
present — there  was  a  steady  climb  in 
amounts  requested  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral and  amounts  granted  by  Congress  GAO 
asked  for  $32  million  for  fiscal  1954  and 
about  $573;  million  for  1969.  a  rise  of  $25.- 
742.000  or  80.4  percent.  TTie  trend  of  the 
Congressional  response  wa.-!  similarly  upward. 
Appropriations  for  the  GAO  rose  $22,378,000 
during  the  period,  an  overall  growth  of  about 
70  percent. 

While  Congress  did  not  in  any  year  of 
those  surveyed  give  the  GAO  more  money 
than  It  requested.  It  seldom  made  deep  cuts. 
I  See  Table  I  |  The  average  reduction  for  the 
25  years  from  1945  to  1969  was  1.35  percent. 
For  five  of  the  fiscal  years  Congress  gave  the 
OAO  the  exact  amount  requested  (1949.  1961. 
1962.  1963.  1966) .  In  eleven  other  years  the 
reduction  was  less  than  1  percent.  Cuts  of 
more  than  2  percent  were  made  in  only 
six  years,  of  more  than  3  percent  in  three  of 
those  years,  and  of  more  than  6  percent  in 
only  one  year  (6.78  percent  for  fiscal  1951). 

In  dollar  amounts.  Congress  reduced  the 
OAO  budget  by  more  than  $2  million  only 
once,  for  fiscal  1951.  Over  $1  million  but  less 
than  $2  million  was  cut  In  four  additional 
years  (1948.  1950.  1969.  1964).  In  all  other 
years  reductions  amounted  to  less  than  $1 
million,  including  five  years  in  which  none 
were  made  at  all. 

Congressional  attitudes  toward  the  OAO 
during  the  past  decade  may  be  refiected  in 
the  legislatures  response  to  budget  requests 
during  that  period.  In  the  ten  fiscal  years  be- 
ginning with  1960.  Congress  gave  the  agency 
exactly  what  it  requested  for  four  fiscal  years 
and  reduced  its  appropriation  by  more  than 
$1  million  only  once  Reduction  in  other 
years  of  that  decade  were  nominal,  none 
amounting  to  as  much  as  1  percent. 

The  overall  trend  of  appropriations  for  the 
GAO  Is  set  forth  in  Table  II  attached  to  this 
report.  That  table  shows  In  detail  the  de- 
creasing size  of  the  agency's  budget  from 
year  to  year  between  1946  and  1954.  and  the 
Increases  each  y»ar  since  1955.  The  rate  of 
decline  In  the  first  period  and  the  rate  of 
growth  in  the  second  were  uneven  Prom  1946 
to  1954  the  annual  rate  of  decline  In  appro- 
priations was  3.29  percent.  Prom  1955  through 


1969  the  annual  rate  of  growth  In  appropria- 
tions was  4  31  percent. 

2.  MANPOWER  TRENDS 

Excluding  1968  and  1969,  the  General 
Accounting  Office  has  pursued  a  policy  of  de- 
creasing Its  manp>ower  In  every  fiscal  year 
since  1946.  Table  III  lists  the  number  of 
positions  by  fiscal  year,  the  Increase  or  de- 
crease In  those  positions  from  year  to  year. 
and  the  percentage  of  increase  or  decrea-^e 
from  one  year  to  the  following  year. 

Personnel  declined  69  4  percent  from  194.5 
to  1968.  In  absolute  figures,  the  GAO  had 
13.966  authori2ed  positions  In  fiscal  1945 
The  total  in  1968  was  4,280. 

These  reductions  have  coms  alx)ut  as  \ 
matter  of  delltwrate  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
Comptroller  General,  and  that  policy  lia,"! 
evidently  been  supported  by  Congre8.«lon:il 
action.  Testifying  before  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  the  Organization  of  the  Congress  on 
August  5.  1965.  the  then  acting  Comptroller 
General.  Frank  H.  Weltzel.  declared  that  re- 
duction of  staff  has  been  accomplished  partlv 
through  Internal  management  Improvement 
[Joint  Commltee  Hearings,  p.  1365.1  But  the 
greatest  Impetus  to  the  agency's  reduction  In 
manpower  came  from  a  changing  approach 
to  Its  functions.  Mr.  Weltzel  put  It  thus: 

"First.  leglsKition  enacted  by  the  Congre^.s 
starting  back  in  1945  with  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  .^ct  permitted  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  to  put  Its  activities 
on  a  different  basis  by  getting  away  from  fnp 
detailed  examination  of  the  millions  o: 
vouchers  and  millions  of  contracts  coming 
Into  the  Office  every  year  and  making  Inste.id 
a  selected  examination  of  books,  documents 
.ind  records  at  the  site  of  operations.  . 
Then  In  1949  .we  extended  this  in  onr 
comprehensive  audit  program  to  the  regul.ir 
agencies  of  the  Government  on  a  broader 
basis  until  now  practically  every  agency  . 
Is  on  that  basis.    . . 

"Also  the  1959  legislation  [Budget  and  Ar- 
counting  Procedures  Act  of  1950)  which  spt- 
cifically  told  us  that  Congress  wanted  us  •.  1 
make  our  audits  on  a  selective  basis,  aft -r 
giving  due  regard  to  the  Internal  organiz.t- 
tlon  and  management  structures  nf  the  agen- 
cies, their  Internal  systems.  Including  the.r 
internal  audit,  and  the  management  observ- 
ance of  the  related  laws  and  regulatory  re- 
quirements 

"In  other  words,  if  we  went  in — and  "■•'• 
do  go  la  now — and  make  a  survey  of  a  Gov- 
ernment dep.irtment  or  agency  and  find  th.n: 
Its  Internal  organizational  structure  l.s  we'.! 
conceived  to  carry  out  Its  charter  powers  .se- 
out  in  Its  b.-isic  legislation,  that  it  has  good 
positive  directives,  and  a  good  accountini: 
system  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
Comptroller  General  under  lUs  responsibility 
If  we  find  that  the  people  on  the  Job  ut" 
carrying  out  these  basic  directives  In  t^e 
ageticies.  .ind  are  observing  the  laws  and  tMe 
Comptroller  General's  decisions,  we  can  per- 
form a  much  less  detailed  audit. 

"We  also  rely  on  the  Internal  audits  by  t!ie 
agency  staffs  themselves."  (Joint  Committee 
Hearings,  pp    1388-1389.) 

In  short,  the  GAO  has  shifted  from  ex- 
haustive audits,  requiring  relatively  vast 
numbers  of  personnel  and  most  of  them 
clerks  and  bookkeepers,  to  Fpot  auditing,  re- 
quiring fewer  people  but  more  highly  trained 
ones,  particularly  accountants  and  lawyers 
This  shift  accounts  In  large  part  for  both 
the  decline  In  personnel  and  the  decline  in 
lopropriatlons  requested  and  graated  to  the 
GAO. 

Mr.  Weltzel  went  on  to  say  that  the  GAO 
has  been  able  to  reduce  Its  manpower  need? 
in  other  ways.  He  cited  first  the  Internal 
management  survey 

He  cited  next  the  recommendation  GAO 
made  to  Congress,  and  which  the  latter  ac- 
cepted, that  the  settlement  of  stale  claims 
be  made  by  the  departments  Involved  rather 
than  by  the  Comptroller  General.  In  addi- 
tion. Congress  shifted  responFlblllty  for 
settling    accounts    for    deceased     personnel 
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from  the  GAO  to  the  agencies  Involved. 
Finally,  Mr.  Weltzel  noted  that  check  recon- 
ciliation, once  a  GAO  function  that  occu- 
pied several  hundred  people,  is  now  done  by 
the  Treasury  Department  on  modern  elec- 
tronic accounting  machinery.  |  Hearings, 
p.  1390.] 

The  decrease  in  absolute  numbers  of  per- 
sonnel has  been  accompanied  by  a  rising 
level  of  salaries  for  the  remaining  people.  In 
1945.  the  average  appropriation  per  em- 
ployee was  about  82.469.  In  1954  It  was 
$5,193.  Bv  1968  the  average  per  employee  was 
$12,700.  Part  of  this  rise  is  attributable  to 
the  general  rise  in  Federal  employee  salaries. 
But  perhaps  equally  significant  is  the  shift 
in  OAO  from  clerical  and  bookkeeping  per- 
sonnel, payed  at  relatively  low  rates,  to  a 
more  professional  staff  consisting  of  ac- 
countants and  lawyers  who  command  higher 
t.alHries. 

An  additional  and  recent  factor  affecting 
manpower  In  the  GAO  relates  to  the  man- 
date put  upon  that  agency  by  Title  II  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of  1967 
(P.L.  9O-222I  81  Stat.  727).  This  directs  the 
Comptroller  General  to  make  a  special  study 
of  the  OEO  programs  In  order  to  determine, 
among  other  things,  "the  extent  to  which 
such  programs  and  activities  achieve  the 
objectives  set  forth  in  the  relevant  part  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  au- 
thorizing such  programs  or  activities."  The 
Comptroller  General  Is  to  transmit  his  final 
report  to  the  Congress  not  later  than  De- 
cember 1.  1968.  and  that  final  report  is  to 
contain  his  findings,  conclusions,  and  rec- 
ommendations. Including  recommendations 
lor  additional  legislation. 

In  testimony  before  the  subcommittee  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations  deal- 
ing with  legislative  branch  appropriations 
for  fiscal  1969.  Mr.  Staats,  the  Comptroller 
General,  declared  that  he  had  asked  for  a 
supplemental  appropriation  of  $1.5  million  to 
nuance  the  study.  That  supplemental  w£is  not 
granted.  Mr.  Staats  testified  that  the  addi- 
tional costs  of  the  study  to  the  GAO 
amounted  to  $583,000  in  fiscal  1968.  all  of 
which  had  been  absorbed  by  the  GAO.  He 
further  stated  that  the  mandate  of  the  OEO 
legislation  had  forced  him  to  assign  125  addi- 
tional personnel  to  the  OEO  project.  One  may 
assvune  from  all  this  that  if  the  GAO  is  to 
continue  to  operate  in  this  new  area  of  re- 
sponsibility its  personnel  requirements  will 
rise  substantially.  [Hearings  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  on  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriations  for  1969.  pp.  89-91  1 
In  commenting  on  this  new  GAO  function, 
the  report  of  the  House  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations  declared: 

"As  a  general  proposition,  it  strikes  the 
committee  that  there  may  be  a  valid  question 
whether  the  Congress.  In  future  consideration 
of  program  authorisation  legislation,  ought 
to  follow  the  precedent  established  In  the 
OE»  amendments  of  placing,  by  statute,  spe- 
cific responsibilities  on  the  Comptroller 
General  for  evaluating  the  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  of  entire  major  programs  with 
statutorv  reporting  deadlines.  To  do  so  would 
tend  to  diminish  the  flexibility  of  the  Office 
in  examining  all  the  programs  and  expendi- 
tures of  the  Government,  now  estimated  at 
upwards  of  $186  billion  for  fiscal  1969.  And  if 
carried  too  far,  it  would  in  substance  con- 
siderably duplicate  the  expense  of  oversight 
staffs  and  special  'Investigative'  committee 
expenditures."  (House  Report  1576,  90th 
Cong.,  2  sess.,  p.  18.) 

It  may  be  of  Interest,  in  this  connection, 
to  note  that  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act,  passed  by  the  Senate  March  7,  1967.  and 
currently  pending  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, would  direct  the  Comptroller  General 
to  provide  experts  to  the  Appropriations 
Committees  and  other  committees  of  Con- 
gress to  assist  them  in  making  Independent 
cost-effectiveness  studies  on  programs  under 
their  Jurisdictions.  (See  p.  28  of  the  Final 
CXIV 1278— Part  15 


Report  of  the  Joint  Committee,  Senate 
Report  1414,  89th  Cong.,  2  sess..  and  section 
205  of  S.  356.  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act.] 

3.   GENERAL  ATTrrtniE   OF  CONGRESS  TOWARD  OAO 
BtnXSEr   REQtJESTS 

The  data  presented  above  and  in  the 
accompanying  tables  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  Congress  has  generally  taken  a  sympa- 
thetic attitude  toward  the  General  Account- 
ing Office's  budget  requests.  This  would  seem 
particularly  true  of  requests  during  the  past 

Up  to  and  including  fiscal  year  1967,  the 
GAO  fell  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Offices  Subcommittees  of  the  two 
Appropriations  Committees.  Beginning  with 
fiscal  1968.  It  has  been  included  in  the  Legis- 
lative branch  appropriations  and  has  there- 
fore come  under  the  Legislative  Branch  Sub- 
committees. Both  subcommittees  have  treated 
the  GAO  well  and.  If  remarks  during  the 
taking  of  testimony  are  any  indication,  are 
highly  appreciative  of  the  agency's  problems 
and  products. — Walter  Kravitz,  July  5,  1968. 

TABLE  l.-GAO  APPROPRIATIONS  BY  FISCAL  YEAR 


TABLE   III.— GAO   PERSONNEL  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE 


Fiscal 
year 


Kumber 

positions 

authorized  > 


Years 


Number 

increase  or 

decrease 


Percent 
increase  or 
decrease 


1945.... 

1946 

1947 

1948.... 

1949 

1950.... 
1951.... 
1952.... 
1953.... 

1954 

1955... 
1956.... 
1957.... 
1958.... 
1959.... 
I960.... 
1%1.... 
1962.... 
1963.... 
1964.... 
1965.... 

1966 

1%7.... 
1968.... 
1969'.... 


13.966  . 
14.894 
14. 342 
10. 260 
9.495 
8.900 
8.060 
6,844 
6.175 
6.158 
6.000 
5.831 
5,702 
5.540 
5.413 
5.353 
5.011 
4.965 
4.711 
4.610 
4.411 
4.3U9 
4.264 
4.280 


1945-46 
1946-47 
1947-48 
1948  ^9 
1949-50 
1950-51 
1951-52 
1952-53 
1953-54 

1954  55 

1955  56 

1956  57 
1957-58 
1958-59 
1959-60 
1%0-61 
l%l-62 
1962-63 
1963-64 
1964  65 
1965-66 
1966-67 
1967-68 


-1-928 

-552 

-4.082 

-765 

-595 

-840 

-1.216 

-669 

-17 

-158 

-169 

-129 

-162 

-127 

-60 

-342 

-46 

-254 

-101 

-199 

-102 

-45 

^16 


-,6.64 
-3.70 

-28.46 
-7.45 
-6.26 
-9.43 

-15.08 
-9.77 
-.27 
-2.56 
-2.81 
-2.21 
-2.84 
-2.29 
-1.10 
-6.38 
-.91 
-5.11 
-2.14 
-4.31 
-2.31 
-1.04 
-t-.37 


For 
hscal 
year 


Amount 
requested ' 


Amount 
appro- 
priated > 


Di^crease 

In 
teqUbSt 


Decrease 
ol  request 
(percent) 


1945  ..  -  $34,505,000 

1946  ....  42.324,980 

1947  . .  40. 925. 000 

1948 37.617,000 

1949  ...  35.791.000 

1950 35.852.000 

1951 36.946.800 

1952  .._.  33,492.000 

1953  .   .  32.225.000 

1954  . .  33.  OM,  000 

1955 32.200,000 

1956 33,600.000 


1957.. 
1958- . 
1S59.. 
1960. . 
1%1-. 
1962.. 
1963.. 
1%4. 


34,581,000 
37,800,000 
40, 545, 000 
41,869,000 
42,179,000 
43, 000. 000 
43, 900, 000 
46, 850, 000 


1965  ...  47,200,000 

1966  ...  47,435.000 

1967 49.650.000 

1968         .  54. 459, 000 

1%9  ....  57,742,000 


$34, 480, 225 
41,963.855 

40.  300. 000 
35.517.000 
35.791.000 
35. 070. 000 
34.439. 5in 
32.494.000 
32.000.000 
31.981,000 
31.981.000 
33, 481 ,  UOO 
34, 000,  000 
37.009,546 
39. 020. 500 
41.800.030 
42.179.030 
43, 000,  000 
43. 900,  000 
45. 700. 000 
46. 900. 000 
47.435.000 
49. 350. 000 
54. 359. 000 
■i  57, 500, 000 


-$24,775 
361,125 
625, 000 

1.100,000 

None 

1.782.000 

2,507.300 

998. 000 

225. 000 

19.000 

219.000 

119.000 

581.000 

790. 454 

1.524.500 

69. 000 

None 

None 

None 

1,150.000 

300. 000 

None 

300,  ono 

100,000 
242.000 


0,07 

.85 

1.52 

2.92 

None 

4.83 

6.78 

2.97 

,69 

.05 

.68 

.35 

1.68 

2.09 

3.76 

.16 

None 

None 

None 

2.45 

0.63 

None 

.60 

.18 

.41 


1  Includes  regular  appropriations,  supplementals,  dedciencies, 
and  rescissions. 

J  Passed  House  and  reported  by  Senate  committee. 

Sources;  Budget  ol  the  US  Government  1945-69,  Budget  and 
Finance  Office,  General  Accounting  Office. 


TABLE  ll.-GAO  ANNUAL  APPROPRIATIONS 
INCREASE  OR  DECREASE 


Years 


Appropriation 
increase  > 


Appropriation 
decrease ' 


Percent 
increase  ( -I- ) 

or 
decrease  (—) 


1945-46     -f$7. 483,630 

946-47 -$1,663,855 

1947-48  3,783,000 

1948-49"" 726.000 

949-50  721.000 

1950-51   630,500 

951-52 1,945,500 


1952-53 

1953-54. 

1954-55. 

1955-56. 

1956-57. 

1957-58. 

1958-59. 

1959-60. 

1%0-61 . 

l%l-62. 

1962-63 

l%3-64 

l%4-65 

1965-66 

1966-67 

1967-68 


{-) 

1,500,000  . 

519,000  . 
3,009.546  . 
2.010.954  . 
2.779.500  . 

379.000  . 

821.000  . 

900.000 
1,800.000 
1,200.000 

535.000 
1.915.000 
5.009,000 


494,000 
19,000 
(=) 


1968-69 J  3. 141.000 


-t-21. 70 
-3.% 
-9.38 
-1.98 
-2.01 
-1.79 
-5.64 
-1.52 
-.05 
None 
-f4.69 
-i-i.55 
-f8.85 
-f5.*3 
4-7.12 
-t-.90 
-^1.94 
-2.09 
+A.  10 
-f2.62 
4-1.14 
-f4.03 
-flO.H 
-f5.77 


1  Includes  regular  appropriations,  supplementals,  deficiencies 
and  rescissions. 

2  Same. 
>  Passed  House  and  reported  by  Senate  committee. 


1  As  adjusted  by  GAO  to  conform  with  appropriations, 

2  Not  available. 

Sources:  Budget  of  the  US.  Government,  1945-69.  Budget 
and  Finance  Office.  General  Accounting  Office. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  third  reading  of  the 

bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 
The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  (Putting  the 
question.] 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 
The  bill  <H.R.  18038)   was  passed. 
Mr.    PROXMIRE.    Mr.    President,    I 
move  to  reconsider    the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amend- 
ments, request  a  conference  with  the 
House  thereon,  and  that  the  Presiding 
Officer  appoint  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE.  Mr.  Yarborough,  Mr.  Hayden,  Mr. 
KucHEL.  Mr.  Cotton,  and  Mr.  Young  of 
North  Dakota  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  commend  tht  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  PROXMIRE]  for  the  able  and  efficient 
manner  in  which  he  guided  the  legislative 
appropriations  measures  through  the 
Senate.  His  handling  of  the  task  for  the 
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able  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  [  Mr. 
Bartlitt]  was  greatly  appreciated.  Sen- 
ator Proxmire  s  deep  and  ready  knowl- 
edge of  the  various  parts  of  this  fund- 
ing measure  assured  its  swift  adoption 
by  the  Senate. 

Assisting  him  greatly  In  bringing  this 
bill  to  completion  was  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  subcommittee  (Mr. 
KucHEL],  whose  cooperation  helped  so 
much  to  move  us  toward  the  hoped  for 
adjournment  of  early  August.  And  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  I  Mr.  Williams) 
once  again  gave  us  the  benefit  of  his 
strong  and  sincere  views,  and  he  is  also 
to  be  commended  for  urging  an  amend- 
ment that  was  so  widely  accepted. 

These  and  other  Senators  Joined  to 
dispose  of  this  measure  in  a  thoughtful 
and  expeditious  manner.  The  Senate  may 
be  proud  of  another  fine  achievement. 


THE  CONSTITUTION  MUST  NOT  BE- 
COME  A   PARTISAN   DOCUMENT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  retison- 
able  men  may  disagree  on  political  issues. 
but  let  us  hope  the  day  never  comes  when 
the  U.S.  Constitution  is  distorted  for  the 
purpose  of  advancing  the  interests  of  a 
political  party.  Does  this  danger  seem 
even  remotely  possible?  I  wish  that  I 
oould  answer  with  an  absolute  •No."  Un- 
fortunately, however,  this  danger  has 
become  a  distinct  possibility  with  the 
announced  intentions  of  some  Senators 
and  certain  public  figures  to  do  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  prevent  President 
Johnson  from  exercising  his  constitu- 
tional right  and  obligation  to  nominate 
and  apiwint  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  i^nth  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate. 

On  this  vital  Issue,  the  opposition  to 
the  nominations  has  gone  to  great 
lengths  to  assure  everyone  that  the  quali- 
fications of  the  nominees  are  not  at  all 
In  dispute.  Even  the  briefest  look  at  the 
backgrounds  of  Justice  Fortas  and  Judge 
Thomberry  would  reveal  their  clear 
qualification  to  serve  on  the  Nation's 
Highest  Court. 

Instead,  the  opposition  to  the  nomina- 
tions is  based,  at  least  publicly,  on  issues 
such  as:  First,  the  propriety  of  President 
Johnson  naming  people  to  the  Supreme 
Court  when  his  term  in  ofBce  will  end 
next  January:  and.  second,  whether  it  is 
possible  to  confirm  a  man  for  high  pub- 
lic oCQce  before  the  incumbent  has  left 
the  office. 

As  for  the  first  point,  the  Constitu- 
tion places  no  limitation  on  the  power 
and  duty  of  the  President  to  appoint 
persons  to  the  Supreme  Court,  subject 
to  confirmation  by  the  Senate.  This  fact 
may  be  an  inconvenience  to  certain  poli- 
ticians, but  it  is  a  great  protection  to 
the  American  people. 

Fiuthermore.  there  are  ample  ex- 
amples of  a  President  appointing  mem- 
bers to  the  Supreme  Court  when  he  is 
a  so-called  lameduck  President,  or  his 
continuation  in  office  is  uncertain.  In 
October  1956.  in  the  midst  of  a  then  un- 
decided national  election  campaign. 
President  Eisenhower  named  Justice 
Brennan  to  the  High  Court.  Two  years 
later,  in  his  final  term  in  office.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  named  Justice  Stewart 


to  the  Supreme  Court.  By  definitions  now 
being  proclaimed,  Mr.  Eisenhower  was 
a  lameduck  President  at  the  time.  Yet 
no  hue  and  outcry  was  raised  at  his 
action.  Some  people  who  claim  to  base 
their  actions  on  the  lameduck  theory 
may  end  up  by  destroying  the  Ameri- 
can eagle. 

The  second  objection  raised  by  the 
opposition  is  based  on  fine  points  of 
timing  and  language.  They  are  not  con- 
cerned with  the  timing  of  due  process 
of  the  law.  but  rather  with  the  timing 
of  presidential  election  campaigns.  And 
they  are  not  concerned  with  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Constitution,  either,  but 
with  the  language  in  an  exchange  of 


letters  between  the  President  and  the 
Chief  Justice. 

There  is  so  much  precedent  for  nomi- 
nees to  be  confirmed  before  their  pred- 
ecessors have  left  office  that  one  could 
almost  refer  to  the  practice  as  routine. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks  a  list  of  Am- 
bassadors who  were  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  before  the  incumbent  relin- 
quished his  post.  I  direct  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  listing  goes  back 
more  than  3  years.  I  do  not  recall  any 
objections  to  the  practice. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


EXAMPLES  OF  STATE  DEPARTMENT  PRESIDENTIAL  APPOINTMENTS  CONFIRMED  BY  SENATE  PRIOR  TO  RELINQUISHMENT 

OF  POST  BY  PREVIOUS  INCUMBENT 


Connrmation  Pradwassor 

NoininM  date  telinquished 

post 

Douflas  MacArthur  II M«y     S.  1967  May  10, 1967 

Andrew  VCorry May  24,1967  June  17, 1967 

Clarence  Boonstra Jan.  26,1967  Feb    19, 1%7 

Jacob  D  Beam May  27, 1966  Aug.    1.1966 

Henry  Cabot  Lo<Jgf Apr.   19,1968  May  21, 196H 

Claude  G  Ross Apr.  17,1967  May  21,1967 

Hattison  M.  Symmes Oct.    18.1967  Nov     5. 1%7 

Benigno  C  Hernandez June    8,1967  June  2S.  1967 

W  Tapley  Bennett,  Jr May     9,1966  June    1,1966 

Leonard  Unger Aug.  11.1967  Sept.    8,1967 

William  A  Costello Sept.  13. 1%7  Sept  18.1967 

Llewellyn  t.  Ttrampson Oct.    12,1966  Dec    14,1967 

GaorgeBall May   13,1968  June  24, 1968 

Eiljworth  Bunker Apr.     5,1967  Apr.  25. 1967 


Austria Ambassador 

Ceylon Ambassador 

Costa  Rica Ambassador 

Czechoslovakii Ambassador 

Germany Ambassador 

Haiti Ambassador 

Jordan  Ambassador 

Paraguay Ambassador 

Portugal . Ambassador 

Thailand Ambassador 

Trinidad  and  Tobago Ambassador 

USSR Ambassador 

United  Nations Ambassador 

Vietnam Ambassador 


Mr.  MORSE.  To  hone  this  fine  point    tlon  of  the  people  who  preceded  them  in 


even  finer.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  in  the  Record  a  list  of  nominees 
tor  high  office  in  the  State  Department, 
all  of  whom  were  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate before  the  effective  date  of  resigna- 


office.  One  of  these  examples  took  place 
more  than  18  years  ago. 

There  lielng  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


EXAMPLES  OF  STATE  DEPARTMENT  (NOT  CHIEF  OF  MISSION)  PRESIDENTIAL  APPOINTMENTS  CONFIRMED  BY  SENATE 

PRIOR  TO  EFFECTIVE  DATE  OF  RESIGNATION 


Nomineo 


Conhrmation 
date 


Predecessor 


Effective 

date  ot 

resignation 


Under  Soeretary  of  State 

Do 

Under  Secretary  tor  Political  Affairs. . 
Under  Secretary  lor  Economic  Affairs. 

Deputy  Under  Secretary 

Assistant  Secretary 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Representative  ot  tiM  United 
States  to  the  United  Nations 
witll  the  lanh  and  status  ot 
Ambassador  Utraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary. 


David  K.  E.  BruM.. 
Herbert  Hoover,  Jr. 
Thomas  C.  Mann... 


Feb.    6,1952    James  E.  Webb Feb.  29. 1952 

Aug.  18,1954    Walter  B.  Smith Oct.      1.1954 

Mar.    9,1965    W.  Averell  Harriman Mar.  17, 196S 


William  J.  Crockett 

Covey  T.  Oliver 

Norman  Armour 

Robert  D.  Murphy 

H.  Freeman  Matthews. 
Issac  W.  Carpenter,  Jr. 
William  M.  Rountree... 
James  J.  Wadsworth.. 


Juno    4.1963    William  H  Orrick,  Jr June    7,1963 

June    8,1967    Lincoln  Gordon June  30, 1967 

June  10.1947    Spruille  Braden June  30. 1947 

Mar.  20.1953    John  D  Hickerson July   27,  igsi 

June  26, 1950    W  Walton  Butterworth July     4, 19S; 

June  18, 1954    Edward  T.  Wailes June  22, 1954 

July  26.1956    George  V.  Allen Aug.  27, 1956 

Aug.  27, 1960    Henry  Cabot  Lodge Sept.    3. 196u 


Mr.  MORSE.  Unfortimately,  this  im- 
portant constitutional  issue  is  not  being 
debated  in  all  quarters  by  reasonable 
men  of  good  will  who  harbor  honest  dif- 
ferences of  opinion.  Some  unusual  voices 
not  normally  associated  with  questions 
of  constitutional  law  are  being  heard: 
including  a  former  motion  pictiu-e  star, 
now  Governor  of  our  most  ixjpulous 
State. 

Any  doubt  about  th»  motivations  of 
those  crying  the  loudest  to  jaermit  the 
next  President  to  fill  vacancies  on  the 
court  has  been  clearly  removed  by  the 
entrance  of  former  Vice  President  Nixon 
into  the  fray.  The  transparent  attempt 
by  Mr.  Nixon  to  transform  this  coimtry 
from  a  system  of  government  based  on 
constitutional  law  to  a  system  of  govern- 
ment based  on  the  spoils  of  election  wars 


turns  the  harsh  spotlight  of  truth  on  the 
old  Nixon,  as  he  always  was,  and  as  he 
always  will  be.  Long  a  colorful  fixture  in 
American  political  life,  Mr.  Nixon  has 
once  again  demonstrated  that  he  is  a 
man  for  all  the  reasons — all  the  reasons 
not  to  be  entrusted  with  the  highest  elec- 
tive office  in  the  land. 

The  shabby  nature  of  Mr.  Nixon's  cru- 
cade  on  behalf  of  the  Federal  Judiciary 
becomes  apparent  when  we  take  a  look  at 
the  record.  President  Johnson  announced 
on  March  31,  1968,  that  he  would  not 
seek,  nor  would  he  accept,  the  nomina- 
tion of  his  party  as  candidate  for  the 
Presidency.  According  to  the  Nixon 
theory  of  constitutional  law.  all  appoint- 
ments to  the  Federal  Judiciary  should 
have  been  terminated  at  that  time  in 
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order  to  preserve  the  purity  and  integrity  names  of  persons  nominated  by  Pi  esi- 

SfSe  Judicial  branch  of  our  Oovem-  dent  Johnson  and  confirmed  by  the  U.S. 

ment  Senate  after  the  President's  announce- 

I  should  Uke.  at  this  point,  to  list  the  ment  of  March  31: 


Nam* 


Cotirt 


Nominated 


Confirmed  by 
the  Senate 


lohnH  Pratt  U.S.  district  judge,  District  of  Columb  a *'^'rfi  ' 

lunSLGreen U.S.  district  judge,  District  of  Columbia iv-„v''?Vi^R 

n,?inG  Ju?d -.-  U.S.  district  udge,  New  York,  eastern Apr.  25, 1968 

SonyJTrailVV.:::::::::...-  US.  district  udge.  New  York,  eastern do 

MvronH  Bright  U.S.  circuit  judge,  8th  circuit ..-.-. do 

TameS  B.'  McMiLv.;:::: us.  district  judge.  North  Carolina,  western do 

Milliam  Wavne  Justice  --    U.S.  district  judge,  Texas,  eastern oo 

HallSrt  0  Woodward  -    U.S.  district  udie,  Texas,  northern..  ...—.-- i,-.j''?i-,-iii 

tl^n  W  KeVn  n I       -  -  -  Associate  ludge,  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals May  29. 1968 

WalJl.  Nixon  J-r::::::;: us.  dlsUkt  judge,  Mississippi,  southern do 

Bernard  Newman Judge.  Customs  Court ao^^ 


June   6,1968 

Do. 
June  24. 1968 

Do. 
June   6,1968 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
June  21.1%8 
June    6, 1968 
June  24, 1968 


All  of  these  appointments  and  con- 
firmations were  a  matter  of  public 
record.  I  may  have  missed  the  news,  but 
I  do  not  recall  Mr.  Nixon  and  his  cohorts 
rising  in  outraged  indignation  when  these 
judicial  appointments  were  nominated 
and  confirmed  by  the  U.S.  Senate  since 
March  31, 1968.  when  the  President  made 
his  announcement  that  he  would  not 
seek  renominatlon. 

There  could  be  a  reasonable  explana- 
tion for  this  apparent  inconsistency, 
though.  Apparently  the  Nixon  theory  of 
constitutional  law  had  not  been  devel- 
oped at  the  time  these  appointments 
were  announced. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  take  a  look  at  the 
Constitution,  for.  pray  God.  this  is  still  a 
government  of  laws  and  not  of  men. 

Under  the  Constitution,  the  President 
pf  the  United  States  has  a  duty  to  fill 
vacancies  by  nomination.  The  Senate  has 
the  duty,  under  the  advise  and  consent 
clause,  to  confirm  or  reject. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
do  not  expect  the  Constitution  to  be  sus- 
pended because  a  group  of  politicians 
think,  for  political  reasons  or  any  rea- 
sons, that  the  President  should  not  exer- 
cise his  Presidential  duties. 

The  President,  under  our  system  of 
government  by  law.  has  the  clear  obli- 
gation to  carry  out  those  constitutional 
duties.  He  has  that  obligation  until  the 
very  last  moment  of  his  term  of  office. 
It  will  do  violence  to  this  maintenance  of 
this  system  of  government  by  law.  and 
to  the  continued  implementation  of  the 
consitutional  rights  of  200  million  Amer- 
icans, if  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  ever  thwarted  by  an  attempt 
such  as  some  Senators  are  reported  to 
be  planning  to  make  to  prevent  him 
from  carrying  out  his  clear  constitu- 
tional rights  under  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment by  law  and  not  by  men. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  say  to  the 
leadership  of  the  Senate  that  I  think 
we  have  a  clear  duty  as  Senators  to 
proceed,  before  adjournment,  to  see  to 
it  that  these  nominations  come  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  that  the  Senate 
act  upon  them,  up  or  down.  If  it  is  nec- 
essary to  protect  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  American  people  in  respect 
to  this  subject  matter,  then  we  should 
come  back  after  the  convention:  or,  if 
there  are  those  Senators  who  wish  to 
exercise  parliamentary  prerogatives  un- 
der the  existing  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, seeking  to  prevent  confirmation  or 
passing  upon  the  issue  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  nomination  should  be  confirmed. 


then  the  remainder  of  the  Senate  has 
the  duty  to  exercise  whatever  parlia- 
mentary prerogatives  are  available  to  the 
majority  to  break  any  such  attempt  to 
set  aside  the  implementation  of  the 
Constitution. 

One  final  word,  Mr.  President,  with 
respect  to  the  nominations:  Justice  Abe 
Fortas  is  a  brilliant  American  lawyer, 
with  whom  I  was  closely  associated  for 
many  years  before  he  came  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  when  he  was  active  in 
various  Government  assignments  under 
President  Roosevelt.  He  is  one  of  the 
keenest  scholars  and  one  of  the  most 
briUiant  minds  within  the  legal  profes- 
sion of  our  country.  His  nomination  as 
Chief  Justice  is  a  very  much  deserved 
nomination  on  the  basis  of  his  qualifi- 
cations. He  should  be  confirmed  as  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  before 
adjournment. 

I  do  not  know  Judge  Thornberry  as  I 
know  Justice  Fortas ;  but  I  have  analyzed 
his  record.  He  has  already,  during  the 
brief  time  that  he  has  served  on  the 
Federal  bench,  demonstrated  that  he  is 
a  man  of  exceedingly  able  judicial  quali- 
fications, and  his  nomination  is  highly 
desei"ving  of  confirmation  by  the  Senate. 
Mr.  President,  those  who  may  for  one 
reason  or  another  wish  to  challenge  the 
professional  competency  of  any  person 
nominated  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States    may    express    their    viewpoints. 
That   prerogative   exists    for    any   U.S. 
Senator  under  the  advice  and  consent 
clause.  But  I  respectfully  submit  that,  in 
my  judgment,  we  cannot  justify  denying 
to  the  President  the  opportunity  to  carry 
out  his  constitutional  powers  and  duties 
on  the  basis  of  any  argument  that  he  is 
an  alleged  "lameduck"  President,  and 
therefore  should  be  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity   to    exercise    his    constitutional 
duties. 

Furthermore,  the  precedents  that  I 
have  cited  to  the  Senate  of  the  past  prac- 
tices, as  recognized  for  many  decades  in 
respect  to  the  Presidents  augur  well  in 
support  of  my  argument  that  the  Senate 
ought  to  stop  playing  partisan  politics 
with  this  issue  and  get  on  with  its  obliga- 
tion of  confirming  or  rejecting  these 
nominees. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  asso- 
ciate myself  with  everything  that  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon has  said. 
I  want  to  say  as  strongly  as  I  can  say 


it  that  our  responsibility  and  our  duty 
and  our  functions  as  Senators  are  not 
so  much  to  attend  national  conventions 
as  they  are  to  stay  here  and  do  our  work. 
If  that  means  that  the  conventions  are 
going  to  act  as  a  barricade  to  our  func- 
tioning as  we  should  in  the  interest  of 
the  Nation,  then  we  should  stay  here 
and  perform  our  duty — conventions  or 
no  conventions. 

If  it  develops  that  there  is  no  vacancy 
or  that  the  interpretation  is  that  there 
is  no  vacancy  arising  from  the  exchange 
of  letters  between  the  President  and  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  then 
I  think  that  what  the  President  should 
do  is  merely  to  accept  the  retirement 
clearly  and  affirmatively  and  send  up 
the  names  again,  and  then  we  should  act 
on  the  matter.  If  anybody  is  a  lameduck, 
it  is  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  under  the  present  circumstances — 
suspended  between  his  desire  to  retire 
and  a  Senate  effort  to  deny  or  delay  him 
in  his  personal  wish. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
pletely agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 


ADDRESS  BY  MRS.  LYNDON  B.  JOHN- 
SON AT  CONVENTION  OF  AMERI- 
CAN INSTITUTE  OF  ARCHITECTS 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  Portland, 
Oreg.,  was  the  scene  of  an  event  of  na- 
tional moment  in  late  June.  It  took  place 
during  the  hundredth  convention  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects,  which 
was  attended  by  about  3.000  architects 
and  guests.  The  architects  had  chosen  as 
their  theme  "Man,  Architecture,  Nature." 
On  the  last  day  of  the  convention.  June 
26,  when  "Nature"  was  the  theme,  our 
First  Lady.  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  gave 
the  key  address. 

This  address  was  the  first  B.  Y.  Morri- 
son Memorial  Lecture,  and  was  spon- 
sored by  the  Agricultural  Research  Serv- 
ice of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  lectureship,  which  honors  one 
of  the  Department's  most  distinguished 
scientists,  was  established  to  recognize 
and  encourage  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments in  the  science  and  practice  of 
ornamental  horticulture.  The  lecture  is 
to  be  given  annually  by  an  individual 
chosen  for  his — or  her — significant  con- 
tributions in  this  field. 

In  her  address,  Mrs.  Johnson  empha- 
sized the  importance  of  prowing  and  car- 
ing for  flowers,  trees  and  shrubs  in  help- 
ing to  solve  the  problems  of  the  environ- 
mental crisis  that  man  is  facing.  She 
urged  the  architects  of  America  to  be- 
come "thoughtful  political  activists" 
and  work  for  a  "new  conservation"  that 
is  concerned  with  the  total  human  and 
community  environment.  She  called  for 
improvement  of  urban  areas  and  for  the 
blendina  of  urban  forms  and  countryside 
at  the  city  fringes,  which  are  now  ragged, 
unplanned,  and  garish. 

She  deplored  the  sacrifice  of  human 
values  that  we  have  often  made  to  com- 
mercial values.  Such  unconcern  has  al- 
lowed a  crisis  to  gather  which  threatens 
health — even  life  itself.  America  must 
undertake  a  vast  rebuilding  to  create  an 
environment  that  gives  scope  to  people's 
imagination  and  variety  of  choice.  Mrs, 
Johnson  pointed  out: 
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For  the  nature  we  are  concerned  with. 
Ultimately  Is  human  nature. 

I  think  it  was  very  appropriate  that 
Orville  L.  Freeman,  an  outstanding  pub- 
lic servant  who  heads  one  of  our  largest 
and  most  important  Federal  agencies, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  intro- 
duced Mrs.  Johnson.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  SecreUry  Freeman's  intro- 
ductory remarks  and  the  full  text  of  Mrs. 
Johnson's  speech  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Introduction  by  SECMrrA«T  of  Acbicultxjb* 
OaviLLE   L.   Freeman   or   Mrs.   Lyndom   B. 
Johnson  as  First  B.  Y.  Morrison  Memo- 
rial Lectvrer.  at  the  Annual  Convention 
or  the  American  Institute  or  ARCHmcrs, 
June  26.  1968.  Portland,  Oreo. 
It  is-good  to  be  In  Portland  again.  It  Is  sat- 
Islyln*    to   Join    the    American    Institute   of 
Archltecta  as  you  seek  to  minister  to  the  en- 
during qualities  of  the  human  spirit  and  to 
preserve  the  Inspiring  aspects  of  man's  en- 
vironment. 

Nowhere  could  we  Hnd  an  audience  with 
a  more  profound  sympathy  for  the  alms  of 
the  lectureship  being  Initiated  here  today. 

It  was  to  further  man's  search  for  beauty 
that  the  Agricultural  Research  Service  of  our 
Department  recently  established  the  B.  Y. 
Morrison  Lectureship  honoring  one  of  our 
most  distinguished  scientists.  We  want  to 
recognize  and  encourage  outstanding  accom- 
plishments m  the  science  and  practice  of 
ornamental  horticulture.  The  lecture  U  to  be 
give  annually  by  an  Individual  chosen  for 
his — or  her — significant  contributions  in  this 
field. 

B.  y.  Morrison  *as  a  scientist,  admini- 
strator, andscape  architect,  plant  explorer, 
author,  and  lecturer.  He  advanced  the  science 
of  botany  In  the  United  States  and  gave  the 
American  public  new  ornamental  plants.  He 
was  creator  of  the  famed  Glenn  Dale  azaleas, 
and  the  first  director  of  the  National  Arbore- 
tum. Today,  this  Arboretum  Is  one  of  the 
world's  great  centers  for  research  and  educa- 
tion In  botany.  The  spectacular  Morrison 
Azalea  Garden  there  Is  an  Island  of  beauty 
and  repose  in  our  capital. 

The  choice  of  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  to 
give  the  first  Morrison  Memorial  Lecture  was 
almost  inevitable.  She  has  been  one  of  the 
single  moet  powerful  influences  on  orna- 
mental horticulture  that  this  country  ha« 
ever  known.  She  has  generated  unprece- 
dented Interest  and  support  In  this  science. 
Through  her  travels,  wntinga,  and  speeches. 
Mrs.  Johnson  has  Inspired  millions  of  peo- 
ple to  discover  the  pleasure — and  recognize 
the  necessity — of  growing  and  caring  for 
flowers,  trees,  and  shrubs. 

Once-bleak  squares  and  parks  have  blos- 
somed .  .  .  barren  school  grounds  have 
greened  and  bloomed  as  civic  and  profes- 
sional groups.  Indxistry  and  business,  the 
young  and  the  old  have  taken  a  new  look 
at  their  communities.  They  have  found  that 
the  planting  of  ornamental  plants  can  spark 
new  and  determined  effort*  to  Improve  all 
aspects  of  the  quality  of  living  In  their 
communities. 

This  drive  for  beauty  Is  not  without  Its 
economic  aspects,  which  often  go  unnoticed. 
Such  thlnip  as  parks  and  recreation  areas 
and  home  beautiflcatlon  programs  generate 
Jobs  and  business  opportunities  In  areas 
where  such  opportunities  have  been  scarce 
or  non-existent  Small  farmers  with  marginal 
operations  all  over  the  land  are  finding  new 
m^^rkets. 

These  many  projects  across  the  land  dem- 
onstrate that  l)eauty  has  Its  utilitarian  as 
well  as  Its  spiritual  aspects  as  we  seek  to 
restore  the  land  to  something  more  nearly 


like  It  was  before  civilization  marched  across 
It. 

Mrs.  Johnson  and  those  who  work  with 
her  have  shown  us  how  beautiful  America 
has  been  and  can  be  again.  She  has  reminded 
us  of  what  naturallsU  and  artists  have  al- 
ways known:  that  man's  spirit  cannot  be 
shut  off  from  Nature  and  from  beauty  un- 
less civilization  Is  prepared  to  pay  a  bitter 
prtce — that  the  xrorth  of  beauty  Is  greater 
than  the  passing  pleasure  it  affords. 

Santayana  put  It  this  way:  "Beauty."  he 
said.  "Is  a  pledge  of  the  possible  conformity 
between  the  soul  and  nature,  and  conse- 
quently a  ground  of  faith  in  the  supremacy 
of  the  good." 

It  Is  my  pleasure  today  to  introduce  to 
you  one  of  the  foremost  keepers  of  that 
faith  m  the  good,  our  First  Lady — Mrs. 
Lyndon  B.  Johiu>oii. 

Ths  B.  Y.  Morrison  Memorial  Lectxjre 
(By   Mrs.   Lyndon   B.   Johnson   at   the  Con- 
vention   of    the    American    Institute    of 
Archltecto.  Portland.  Oreg.) 
I  can  think  of  no  more  perfect  setting  In 
which   to  discuss  the   subject  of  man  and 
design  and  nature,  than  this  great  city,  with 
Its  snowy  peaks  on  the  horizon;  Its  spectacu- 
lar setting  near  a  great  river  and  a  great 
ocean. 

Portland  Is  blessed  to  have  such  a  set- 
ting— where  men  can  enjoy  both  the  pace 
and  exciiment  of  the  city,  and  the  solitude 
and  beauty  of  the  countryside. 

And.  then.  Ifs  good  to  be  here  among  peo- 
ple whose  handiwork  I  have  seen  across  the 
face  of  this  land. 

The  man  whose  name  this  lecture  bears — 
B.  Y.  Morrison — was  a  horticulturist  of  great 
skill  and  knowledge  and  Imagination. 

So  I  hasten  to  tell  you  that  I  speak  to 
you  today  not  as  an  expert,  but  only  as  a 
citizen  deeply  concerned  about  the  relation- 
ship between  the  natural  world  and  the 
world  we  are  building.  I  am  one  of  millions 
of  Americans  who  are  both  troubled — and 
hopeful — about  the  physical  setting  of  life 
In  our  country. 

As  you  may  know,  my  concern  has  been 
expressed  In  an  effort  called  "beautlflcatlon.  ' 
I  think  you  also  know  what  lies  beneath 
that  rather  Inadequate  word.  For  "beautl- 
flcatlon," to  my  mind,  is  far  more  than  a 
matter  of  cosmetics.  To  me.  It  describes  the 
whole  effort  to  bring  the  natural  world  and 
the  manmade  world  into  harmony:  to  bring 
order,  usefulness,  and  delight  to  our  whole 
environment.  And  that,  of  course,  only  begins 
with  trees  and  flowers  and  landscaping. 

When  the  President  called  for  a  planning 
study  for  the  great  Potomac  Basin,  you — the 
A.I.A.— responded  with  a  task  force  report 
which  expressed  all  that  I  imply  by  the  word 
"beautlflcatlon."  It  stressed  not  only  aesthe- 
tics and  pollution  control,  but  economic 
development,  transportation,  and  Industrial 
and  residential  patterns.  Now  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  placed  many  of  your  recommenda- 
tions before  the  Congress.  I  hope  all  of  you 
win  Join  the  effort  to  translate  into  reality 
the  dream  of  a  model  Potomac  Basin. 

If  you  think  I  mean  writing  your  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  to  support  the  Poto- 
mac National  River  Bill,  you  are  absolutely 
right! 

If  you  think  I  mean  urging  local  Implemen- 
tation in  Virginia.  West  Virginia.  Maryland, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  you  are  also  right. 
If  we  are  to  obtain  the  vital  balance  of 
nature  and  architecture  and  man.  the  archi- 
tects must  become  thoughtful  political  ac- 
tivists. 

Years  ago.  when  the  white  man  came  to 
barter  with  the  Indians,  the  great  chief. 
Tecumseh.  asked  this  question:  "Sell  the 
country?  Why  net  sell  the  air,  the  clouds,  the 
great  sea?" 

His  sharp  Inquiry  reflects  the  rich  sense  of 
mans  harmony  with  nature  which  the  an- 
cients felt.  The  Indians  did  not  overwhelm 


the  land;  they  Uved  as  part  of  It.  They  were 
in  nature — not  alien  to  It.  They  were  users 
and  sharers  of  their  environment — not  ex- 
ploiters of  It. 

Par  be  It  from  me  to  yearn  for  a  return 
to  the  lost  past.  But  surely  it  Is  not  wrong 
to  hope  that  modem  man — modem,  urban, 
mechanized  man — will  somehow  recapture 
that  sense  of  balance  between  his  life  and 
his  environment — before  It  Is  too  late. 

Already.  In  our  age,  we  have  done  many  of 
the  things  which  Tecumseh  considered  un- 
thinkable. Too  often,  we  have  bartered  away 
not  only  the  land,  but  the  very  air  and 
water. 

Too  often,  we  have  sacrlflced  human  values 
to  commercial  values — under  the  bright  guise 
of  "progress."  And  In  our  unconcern,  we  have 
let  a  crisis  gather  which  threatens  health— 
and  even  life  Itself. 

As  a  people,  Americans  have  prized  the  \ir- 
tues  of  the  land:  simplicity,  honesty,  hard 
work,  physical  courage.  Individualism,  op- 
timism, faith. 

A  preponderance  of  concrete  and  asphalt — 
of  fumes,  haze  and  screeches — go  against 
our  grain  In  a  cultural  way.  as  well  as  a  bio- 
logical way.  Both  dimensions  of  our  makeup 
have  been  offended  and  poisoned. 

Today,  environmental  questions  are  mat- 
ters for  architects  and  laymen  alike.  They 
are  questions,  literally,  of  life  and  death. 

Can  we  have  a  building  boom  and  beauty, 
too? 

Must  progress  inevitably  mean  a  shabbier 
environment? 

Must  success  spoil  Nature's  bounty? 
Insistently — and  with  growing  volume-  ■ 
citizens  everywhere  in  America  are  demand- 
ing that  we  turn  our  building  to  a  senilble 
human  purpose.  They  are  asking — literally— 
for  a  breath  of  fresh  air;  for  pleasant  pre- 
cincts In  the  heart  of  the  city;  for  relaxation 
as  well  as  excitement;  for  more  reminders  of 
nature  In  the  city  center. 

Public  opinion  Is  calling  for  these  things 
And  in  my  nearly  34  years  of  living  with  n 
public  servant.  I  have  learned  the  value  of 
heeding  such  a  call— not  only  for  Presidents, 
but  also  Mayors  and  City  Commissioners. 

We  are  being  asked  to  develop  a  wholly 
new  conservation. 

For  the  American  architect,  I  think  the 
New  Conservation  means  first,  a  concern  for 
the  total  environment — not  Just  the  Indi- 
vidual building,  but  the  entire  community. 
No  one  knows  better  than  you  that  the  love- 
liest building  can  be  nullified  If  there  Is  no 
sign  control  ordinance,  or  If  It  sits  in  u 
pocket  of  hazy  gray  smoke. 

The  answers  cannot  be  found  in  piecemeal 
reform.  The  Job  requires  really  thoughtful 
inter-relation  of  the  whole  environment:  not 
only  m  buildings,  but  parks;  not  only  parks, 
but  highways:  not  only  highways,  but  open 
spaces  and  green  belts. 

When  the  New  Conservation  speaks  of  the 
vast  rebuilding  that  America  must  under- 
take. It  does  not  mean  on  the  old  terms  of 
freeways  ripping  through  neighborhoods  and 
parks,  or  of  drab  public  housing,  so  all-alike 
that  It  reminds  one  of  Gertrude  Stein's 
phrase.  "There's  no  there  there." 

It  means  a  creative  environment  where 
people's  Imagination  and  variety  of  choice 
can  flourish. 

In  the  realm  of  transportation,  one  has 
only  to  think  of  Williamsburg,  where  cars 
are  the  exception,  or  of  EXPO  where  there 
were  a  half  dozen  charming  ways  of  moving 
about,  to  Imagine  what  our  communities 
could  be  like  If  we  applied  all  that  we  can  do. 
In  a  related  fleld.  Congress  has  been  con- 
sidering a  modest  measure,  the  Highway 
Beautlflcatlon  Act.  that  would  help  states 
landscape  their  new  freeways,  build  some 
picnic  areas,  and  diminish  the  advertising 
that  sprouts  along  public  rights  of  way. 

Vermont  has  moved  faster  and  this  spring 
passed  a  measure  to  ban  all  billboards  In  the 


state.  Instead,  they  substituted  an  Ingenious 
system  of  roadside  Information  booths 

As  Vermonters  know,  tourists  were  not  at- 
tracted by  a  forest  of  signs. 

The  great  challenge  now  Is  to  rally  citizens 
outside  the  architectural  community— so 
that  not  only  designers,  but  city  officials, 
businessmen,  and  plain  citizens  will  share 
vour  concern  for  the  total  environment 

Secondly  the  New  Conservation  will  asK 
that  the  wxjhltect  design  with  people  In 
mind— seek  to  build  an  environment  on  a 
truly  human  scale. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  our  civilization  is 
remembered  for  more  than  'ts  mammoth 
freeways  and  vast  urban  superblocks;  for 
more  than  the  Isolated  Impersonal,  gigantic 
public  housing  projects  of  our  cities.  Too 
many  of  these  great  projects  seem  to  me  to 
be  reproaches,  not  signs  of  progress. 

The  architecture  which  excites  me  most 
is  made  for  delight  and  Intimacy:  for  the 
enjoyment  of  those  who  Inhabit  It. 

For  Instance,  Philadelphia  has  found  a 
way  to  depress  Its  new  Delaware  River  Ex- 
presoway  and  will  put  a  pedestrian  plaza  on 
top,  binding  the  city  to  Its  waterfront.  It  says, 
•People  matter— not  Just  traffic." 

Ghlrardelll  Square  In  San  Francisco  Is  a 
marvel  of  attractions  and  surprises  for  the 
strolling  shopper.  Nlccolet  Mall  In  Minne- 
apolis Is  an  Inviting,  lively,  commercial  area 


built  to  make  shopping  a  pleasure 

This  concern  for  human  values,  human 
scale  hiunan  enjoyment,  also  means  pre- 
serving what  Is  historic  and  good.  George- 
town of  course.  Is  a  famous  example  of  how 
the  past  can  serve  the  present.  And  In  Sa- 
vannah, Georgia,  hlstory-mlnded  architects 
have  marked  1100  priceless  old  homes  to  be 

restored.  ^         v.  ,,4.  „ 

At  HemlsFalr.  the  planners  have  built  a 
ereat  modern  exposition  area— but  thirty  old 
buildings  have  been  lovingly  preserved  and 
restored  and  they  are  among  the  most  col- 
orful punctuation  marks  at  the  HemlsFair 
complex. 

Concern  for  the  whole  environment;  atten- 
tion to  the  human  scale— and  finally,  a  new 
emphasis  upon  areas  of  natural  beauty,  both 
inside  the  city  and  beyond  Its  borders  are 
three  essential  ingredients. 

The  twentieth  century  citizen,  no  less  than 
his  ancestor  of  another  age.  craves  and  needs 
to  be  reminded  of  his  place  In  nature.  The 
park,  the  public  garden,  the  shady  forest 
trail,  the  tree-lined  river  winding  through 
a  city;  these  are  not  only  physical,  but  spirit- 
ual resotirces. 

Fortunately,  otir  ancestors  realized  this,  so 
New  York  has  Its  Central  Park,  and  more  than 
a  dozen  other  cities  once  had  their  park  sys- 
tems laid  out  by  Frederick  Law  Olmstead. 

Who  can  Imagine  Washington  without  Its 
hundreds  of  green  oases— 526  triangles  and 
squares  to  be  exact— the  legacy  of  I'Enfant— 
its  old  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  Its  thou- 
sands of  trees  and  open  skies? 

Who  can  fail  to  delight  In  San  Antonio  s 
meandering  little  river,  through  the  heart  of 
the  city,  lined  with  walkways,  terraced  gar- 
dens, busy  outdoor  cafes? 

Paley  Plaza  In  New  York— with  Its  rushing 
waterfall— Is  more  than  a  triumph  of  urban 
design.  It  Is  a  reminder  to  the  city  dweller 
that  there  Is  a  world  beyond  the  asphalt  and 
the  concrete:  It  Is  a  touch  of  nature  In  the 
city  din. 

It  is  a  challenge  to  every  pubUc-spirlted 
American  architect— to  every  planner  inter- 
ested in  the  New  Conservation:  a  challenge  to 
provide  such  pleasant  lingering  places  wher- 
ever they  are  needed. 

The  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
which  is  before  Congress  at  the  present  time 
is  offering  a  once-ln-a-lifetlme  opportunity 
to  acquire  vanishing  open  space,  both  In  the 
city  and  on  Its  fringes. 

For  too  many  of  the  youth  in  our  cities  the 
experience  of  nature  has  been  polluted  water, 
and  a  "no  swimming"  sign.  The  tensions  and 


ill-effects  of  a  poor  environment  will  continue 
until  there  Is  enough  open  space,  for  chal- 
lenge and  refreshment,  close  to  home. 

In  my  own  experience  right  now.  nature  Is 
encountered  most  closely  when  I  leave  the 
city  to  go  to  our  Ranch.  I  quickly  then  come 
in  tune  with  the  great  rhythms  of  life.  I  al- 
ways know  whether  it's  a  new  moon  or  a  full 
moon— or  the  dark  of  the  moon.  When  storms 
come.  I  participate  in  them— thrill  at  the 
great  black  thunderheads.  and  the  crackle  of 
lightning,  and  the  majesty  of  thunder.  I  re- 
discover a  sense  of  hearing  and  I  smell  all  the 
blossoms  and  grasses  on  the  afternoon  air 
after  a  rain.  And  It's  good  for  my  spirits. 

This  participation  in  the  seasons  and  the 
weather  Is  one  of  the  most  vital  and  renew- 
ing experiences  of  life— too  Important  to  be 
reserved  for  vacations  or  for  the  few. 

Accomplishing  all  these  things  will  require 
a  major  undertaking  by  America's  architects. 
So  deep  is  the  environmental  crisis;  so 
urgent  is  the  demand  for  change,  that  archi- 
tecture must  become  not  only  a  profession— 
but  a  form  of  public  service. 

When  so  many  are  affected  by  your  work, 
you  are  serving  not  only  the  client  who  com- 
missions  your  work  and  pays  your  fee:  the 
public  Is  also  vour  client. 

When  so  many  need  your  help.  It  becomes 
urgent  that  you  look  beyond  the  usual  mar- 
ket and  find  new  areas  of  service. 

That  is  why  I  was  heartened — no.  Jubi- 
lant—when  your  new  president,  Mr.  Kassa- 
baum.  told  the  House  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee that  A.I.A  members  are  entering  the 
ghetto,  tackling  urban  blight— whether  or 
not  the  client  can  afford  traditional  fees. 

And  now,  I  hope  that  I  can  enlist  you  In 
solving  three  specific  problems  which  are  very 
much  on  my  mind. 

First  there  Is  the  problem  of  creating  a 
"design    conscience"    in    every    major   com- 

"^  Well  over  a  century  ago,  Hemry  Thoreau 
said,  "It  would  be  worthwhile  if  In  each  town 
there  were  a  committee  appointed  to  see 
that  the  beauty  of  the  town  received  no  det- 

'  ^Washington  has  Its  Pine  Arts  Commission 
and  Its  Committee  for  a  More  Beautiful  Capi- 
tal Surely  It  might  be  a  major  step  If  other 
cities  had  similar  public  bodies— led  by 
architects  and  planners— to  act  not  as  cen- 
sors but  as  educators  and  guides  and  leaders 
toward  a  sane  and  decent  environment.  I 
hope  that  each  A.I.A.  Chapter  might  con- 
sider this— and  persuade  your  local  govern- 
ments to  establish  such  caUlytlc  groups. 

Second,  there  Is  the  problem  of  unsightly 
shopping  centers. 

How  many  shopping  centers  are  monu- 
ments to  our  lack  of  imagination— to  our  in- 
difference? Too  many  suburban  shopping 
centers  offer  a  depressing  spectacle:  vast,  des- 
ert-like parking  lots,  and  dull  and  unin- 
viting buildings.  The  shopping  center  has 
become  a  sort  of  "urban  strip-mine"— a  place 
of  exploitation,  when  it  could  be  a  vital  and 
attractive  village  center. 

Finally  there  Is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
problems':  the  ugly,  ragged  city  fringes,  the 
blatant  neon  Jungles  at  the  entrance  to 
metropolis. 

If  there  Is  any  place  In  urban  America 
where  the  natural  world  and  the  manmade 
world  are  at  odds.  It  is  at  the  city's  edge. 
I  hope  that  architects  and  planning  com- 
missions and  metropolitan  governments  ad- 
dress themselves  to  this  blight  noiB— and 
find  some  solutions  before  the  visual  chaos 
becomes  irreversible— and  unendurable. 

We  meet  here  to  talk  about  "nature," 
abou*^^  design,  about  the  environment.  But 
what  we  are  really  discussing  is  people— not 
abstractions,  but  human  beings. 

One  day  I  was  walking  by  a  drab  and 
crudely  vandalized  elementary  school  in 
Southeast  Washington.  One  of  your  members 
was  with  me.  Looking  up  at  the  broken 
windows,  he  made  a  remark  I  cotildn't  for- 


get:  "A  rock  through  a  window,"  he  said, 
"Is  an  opinion." 

Today  that  school— Buchanan— Is  a  new 
place  A  private  donor  undervsrrote  the  efforts 
of  our  Committee— and  now,  the  school's 
community  plaza  offers  city  chUdren  delights 
once  found  only  in  the  country:  cascading 
water  hills  to  climb,  a  deep  amphitheater 
for  games,  dancing  and  other  diversions. 

Seeing  that  hopeful  place.  I  know  that  the 
nature  we  are  concerned  with,  ultimately, 
is  human  nature.  That  is  the  point  of  the 
beautlflcatlon  movement— and  that,  finally, 
is  the  point  of  architecture. 

Winston  Churchill  said.  "First  we  shape 
our  buildings— and  then  they  shape  us."  And 
the  same  is  true  of  our  highways,  our  parks, 
our  public  buildings,  the  environment  we 
create :  they  shape  us. 

You    are    shaping    people— shaping    lives. 
And  so  your  countrymen  are  looking  to  you 
for  creative  Insights,  deep  compassion,  bold 
leadership. 
I  am  sure  you  will  give  them  nothing  less. 


THE  SCHOOL  LUNCH  PROGRAM 
AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  while  the 
.Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr.  Holland] 
and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  El- 
lender  1  are  present  in  the  Chamt>er— I 
would  have  called  for  them  if  they  had 
not  been  here— I  want  to  comment  on 
a  question  that  has  been  raised. 

I  returned  this  morning  after  10  days 
of  absence  in  my  State,  campaigning  for 
reelection. 

Senators  will  find  that  there  has  been 
held  at  the  desk  an  authorization  bill  in- 
volving the  school  lunch  program.  It  has 
been  held  up  because  a  question  of  com- 
mittee jurisdiction  has  arisen  as  between 
the  Committees  on  Agriculture  and  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr  President,  I  did  not  initiate  the 
viewpoint  that  a  jurisdictional  question 
should  be  raised  at  this  time. 

The  practice  has  been  for  the  Parlia- 
mentarian to  refer  school  lunch  issues 
to  the  Agricultural  Committee.  I  would 
be  the  last, one  in  the  Senate  to  raise 
any  issue  about  the  jurisdiction,  at  this 
time.  It  is  true,  I  understand— although 
I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  an- 
alyze the  record  or  fully  familiarize  my- 
self with  the  background  of  the  issues 
that  some  Senators  have  raised— that  the 
Reorganization  Act  contains   language 
that  indicates  very  clearly.  I  am  advised 
that  the  school  lunch  program  falls  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  However,  past 
practice   and  precedent  mean   a   great 
deal  to  me,  and  procedurally  I  certainly 
do  not  think,  after  the  issue  has  t»een 
raised  in  connection  with  a  particular 
authorization  bill  at  this  time  in  the 
session  when  we  ought  to  get  on  with 
the  legislative  business  of  the  Senate, 
that  we  should  take  the  time  to  discuss 
such  a  jurisdictional  question. 

I  have  been  informed,  although  I  have 
not  as  yet  had  opportunity  to  say  a  word 
to  them  about  it,  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
share  the  same  point  of  view. 

I  think  it  may  very  well  be  that  next 
year  we  can  have  some  informal  con- 
ferences as  to  whether  there  should  be 
any  modification  in  the  past  practice 
concerning  the  assigning  of  the  school 
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lunch  programs  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

It  want  both  the  Senator  from  Florida 
and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  to  know 
that  the  Senator  from  Oregon  raises  no 
question  in  respect  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  matter  in  this  session. 

Furthermore — and  again  I  am  speak- 
ing somewhat  from  hearsay,  but  I  think 
on  reliable  hearsay— the  present  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  the  incomparable 
Senator  Hill  from  Alabama,  and  the  very 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  EllinderI.  chairman  of  the  Agri- 
culture Committee,  with  whom  I  have 
had  nothing  but  the  most  cordial  and 
cooperative  relations  during  our  mutual 
service  in  the  Senate,  have  for  years 
had  an  understanding  that  the  school 
lunch  program  would  go  to  the  Agri- 
culture Committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  one  to  back  up 
the  chairman  of  my  committee.  And  If 
this  practice  has  been  satisfactory  to 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  HillI. 
I  raise  no  question  about  it  in  this  session 
of  the  Congress. 

I  have  only  one  or  two  brief  comments 
I  want  to  make  about  the  substantive 
matter  involving  the  legislation.  I  think 
it  is  very  Important  that,  before  we  ad- 
journ, we  pass  a  blU  that  will  cover  the 
school  lunch  program. 

It  is  my  understanding — and  again,  it 
is  only  the  result  of  a  brief  briefing  that 
I  have  received  since  I  returned  to  the 
cloak  rooms  of  the  Senate — that  the 
House  has  passed  legislation  that  does 
have  a  school  lunch  program  in  it.  There 
Is  no  doubt  as  to  the  great  need  for 
such  a  program. 

In  my  judgment,  there  is  no  doubt  as 
to  the  great  need  for  enlarging  the  au- 
thorization allowances  for  the  school 
limch  program.  I  expect  to  discuss  this 
subject  further.  I  hope  next  week,  when 
I  bring  the  education  bill  before  the 
Senate.  I  hope  that  my  majority  leader 
will  take  note  of  my  expectation,  because 
he  has  been  plaguing  me  with  persuasive 
arguments  and  requests  to  report  the 
education  bill  to  the  Senate  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  that  is  what  my  committee 
Is  trying  to  do.  I  hope  we  shall  have  it 
reported  to  the  Senate  next  week. 

But  when  the  education  bill  Is  before 
the  Senate,  the  chairman  and  the  mem- 
bers of  his  subcommittee  expect  to  dis- 
cuss what  the  evidence  before  our  sub- 
committee hearings  has  shown  as  to  the 
great  need  for  a  broadened  school  lunch 
program  in  this  country.  I  certainly  hope 
that  we  can  have  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  an 
authorization  bill  that  will  deal  with  the 
school  lunch  program.  I  am  not  talking 
now  about  the  amount  that  should  be 
provided,  although  I  think  It  should  be 
substantially  increased  over  the  present 
amount  authorized  for  the  school  lunch 
program.  Then  we  can  go  to  the  con- 
ference. 

There  Is  a  strong  demand  among 
school  authorities,  among  parents, 
among  school  boards,  and  among  school 
districts  of  the  coimtry  to  have  the  Fed- 
eral Government  provide  greater  as- 
sistance to  the  school  districts  In  regard 
to  the  school  lunch  program. 


I  shall  reserve  until  a  later  date  com- 
ments on  what  the  formula  should  be 
and  what  the  matching  arrangements 
should  be.  I  shall  merely  say  at  this  time 
that  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation, is  not  now  raising  any  jurisdic- 
tional issue  in  regard  to  this  subject. 
That  does  not  prevent  other  Senators 
from  raising  It.  However,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  I  shall  follow  the  past  prac- 
tice of  the  Senate.  That  past  practice 
has  placed  the  jurisdiction  of  the  school 
lunch  program  In  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  under  the  able 
leadership  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellendir]. 

I  shall  at  an  appropriate  time,  during 
the  discussion  of  the  education  bill,  re- 
serve the  right  to  give  consideration  to 
amendments  that  will  seek  to  meet  the 
demand  of  the  groups  to  which  I  have 
just  referred  for  an  adequate  authoriza- 
tion provision  for  a  school  lunch 
program. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida  for  honor- 
ing me  with  their  presence  while  I  made 
this  statement  of  my  position  on  this 
procedural  matter,  for  I  feared  that  they 
might  have  been  laboring  under  some 
misapprehension  that  it  was  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  who  was  seeking  to 
challenge  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

Last  week  I  urged  the  Chair  to  send 
the  bill  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  and  I  was  informed  that 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  had  objected. 

The  record  will  show  that  every  sug- 
gestion made  by  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture with  respect  to  the  school 
lunch  program,  for  increasing  the 
amount,  was  considered.  The  committee 
held  hearings  and  reported  a  bill  accord- 
ing to  the  views  expressed  by  the  De- 
partment. 

Not  only  does  that  apply  to  the  school 
lunch  program  but  also  to  the  program 
providing  $32  million  to  be  spent  in  order 
to  assist  children  who  attend  day  camps 
and  kindergarten  schools.  All  that  has 
been  reported  to  the  Senate  and  has 
been  made  into  law. 

So  far  as  I  personally  am  concerned. 
I  am  willing  to  listen  to  any  suggestions 
made  by  the  Department  as  to  further 
increases  for  the  lunch  program. 

I  am  very  hopeful,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  two  bills  that  are  now  before  the 
Senate  will  be  referred  immediately. 

At  this  point  Mr.  Hollings  assimied 
the  chair. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I.  too. 
wish  to  express  my  very  great  appre- 
ciation to  the  Senator  from  Oregon  for 
the  stand  he  has  taken. 

The  fact  is  that  not  only  have  all  mat- 
ters affecting  the  school  lunch  program 
originated  in  and  been  handled  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
but  also,  my  distinguished  chairman, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  has  been 
the  particular  father  of  those  programs 
all  through  the  years;  and  he  has  made 
a  personal  matter  of  handling  them  for 
speedy     determination,    so    that    they 


might  be  brought  to  the  floor  and  acted 
upon. 

I  wish  to  make  two  additional  com- 
ments. For  this  particular  bill  to  have 
gone  elsewhere  would  have  been  a  trag- 
edy, because  it  would  have  marked  the 
separation  of  the  school  lunch  program 
into  two  parts.  Two  additional  sections 
would  be  added  to  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram by  the  House  bill  about  which  we 
have  been  talking,  which  came  from  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor. But  the  remainder  of  the  school 
lunch  program  has  been  handled  and 
will  continue  to  be  handled,  both  in  the 
House  and  in  the  Senate,  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  I  thought  thi.s 
brought  about  a  very  unnatxiral  and 
difficult  situation. 

Aside  from  that,  Mr.  President,  there 
is  still  another  reason  why  it  was  im- 
perative that  this  bill  should  be  handled 
by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  at  least  in  my  opinion;  and 
this  is  that  it  was  proposed  to  be  fi- 
nanced out  of  section  32  funds  exclu- 
sively. As  the  Senator  well  knows,  sec- 
tion 32  is  of  very  great  Interest  to  the 
agricultural  community,  particularly  to 
many  Industries  in  his  State  and  in 
mine.  Not  only  has  It  originated  in  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry' , 
but  also,  all  measures  affecting  section 
32  funds  and  their  disposition,  so  far 
as  the  Senator  from  Florida  knows  have 
been  handled  in  that  committee,  at  least 
for  the  last  22  years,  since  he  has  been  a 
Member  of  the  Senate. 

So  that  for  many  reasons  It  would 
have  brought  about  a  very  unnatural 
situation  for  this  bill  to  have  been  as- 
signed to  the  committee  so  ably  headed 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Hill],  of  which  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  Is  an  active  and  valuable 
member. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida  and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
that  It  may  be  that  It  was  held  up  at  the 
desk  under  my  name,  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Education.  But  It  is  my 
understanding  that  that  was  done  be- 
cause counsel  of  the  subcommittee  sug- 
gested to  other  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, who  had  some  doubts  as  to  whether 
or  not  It  should  go  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  that  it  was  a 
good  idea  to  have  It  held  up  until  I  re- 
turned. But  I  should  like  the  Senators  to 
know  that  I  knew  naught  of  It  until  I 
returned;  and  when  I  did  find  out  what 
the  facts  were.  I  reached  the  conclusion 
I  have  expressed  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  take  the  re- 
sponsibility for  its  being  held  up.  so  far 
as  its  being  held  up  in  my  name,  as  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  is  concerned; 
but  I  will  not  take  the  responsibility  for 
personally  holding  it  up. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
and  I  am  glad  to  understand  his  situ- 
ation. 

May  I  say  to  my  distinguished  chair- 
man, the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  do  I 
correctly  understand  that  the  bill  has 
been  referred  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry? 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  that  is  my  un- 
derstanding. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  about  the  schedule  and  about 
what  he  has  in  mind  to  call  up  today  and, 
I  presume,  tomorrow. 

We  have  quite  a  number  of  bills  on  the 
calendar  that  have  a  "hold"  on  them. 
There  are  others  that  are  marked  for 
consideration  at  any  time. 

So  I  address  that  inquiry  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  would 
yield,  I  should  like  to  respond  to  his  re- 
quest as  best  I  can. 

It  had  been  anticipated  that  we  would 
lay  before  the  Senate  the  bill  intro- 
duced today  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tors from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson 
and  Mr.  MontoyaI,  S.  1975;  but  because 
of  circumstances  beyond  the  control  of 
any  of  us,  that  is  not  possible.  It  is  hoped, 
however,  that  it  will  be  brought  up  late 
this  week  or  early  next  week. 

It  is  anticipated  that  we  will  take  up 
shortly  S.  3227,  a  bill  having  to  do  with 
the  Paiute  Indians,  the  Southern  Paiute 
Nation  of  Indians.  I  understand  it  has 
been  cleared  on  both  sides. 

It  is  anticipated  that  commencing  to- 
morrow— though  not  necessarily  in  this 
order— we  will  take  up  S.  3065.  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Commerce  to  be 
followed  by  Senate  Joint  Resolution  130, 
and;  S.  2445.  also  from  the  Commerce 
Committee. 

After  disposition  of  these  measures  we 
will  consider  S.  3206  and  S.  2525,  both 
having  to  do  with  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act. 

By  Thursday,  we  hope  to  have  con- 
sidered H.R.  14935.  having  to  do  with 
the  regulation  of  mailing  of  master  keys 
for  motor  vehicles  ignition  switches;  and 
H.R.  3400,  an  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  require  aircraft 
noise  abatement  regulation. 

Also  this  week  we  hope  to  consider 
H.R.  13402.  an  act  authorizing  the  use  of 
certain  buildings  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  chancery  purposes,  and  S. 
3638.  a  bill  to  extend  for  3  years  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
make  indemnity  payments  to  dairy 
farmers,  and  the  remainder  of  the  busi- 
ness on  the  calendar  having  to  do  with 
wilderness  and  other  areas. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  it  is  quite 
likely  that  the  independent  offices  appro- 
priation bill  will  be  reported  by  the  full 
committee  this  afternoon.  I  would  hope 
it  would  be  possible  to  bring  that  bill  up 
Friday,  if  not  Saturday. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  On  that  item  I  have 
spoken  previously  with  the  majority 
leader.  In  an  attempt  to  bring  the  Inde- 
pendent offices  bill  to  the  floor  during  the 
latter  part  of  May,  or  at  the  very  latest, 
before  the  Fourth  of  July  recess,  I  have 
canceled  every  trip  to  my  home  State 
during  the  month  of  June  and  so  far  this 
month.  As  I  explained.  I  have  made  cer- 


tain commitments,  not  political,  relating 
to  official  business  in  Colorado  on  both 
Friday  and  Monday,  and  I  would  hope 
that  the  majority  leader  would  not  seek 
to  call  up  this  bill  on  either  of  those  days. 
I  think  perhaps  there  would  be  no  ob- 
jection to  taking  up  the  bill  Thursday, 
even  from  a  distinguished  Senator  who 
often  objects  to  this  measure.  I  have  not 
talked  with  him,  but  he  has  assured  me 
before  that  if  he  had  a  couple  of  days  to 
look  at  the  report  he  would  be  happy 
with  this  measure;  and  I  hope  this  can 
be  done. 

I  make  this  statement  because  in  an 
effort  to  facilitate  the  business  of  the 
Senate,  I  have  canceled  every  trip  to  my 
State;  but  I  do  have  official  business 
there  on  Friday  and  Monday  which  will 
prevent  my  being  here. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
the  Senator  has  said  is  correct.  I  had 
forgotten  our  conversation  of  last  week 
or  the  week  before,  when  the  Senator 
tried  to  get  this  bill  out  before  the  Fourth 
of  July  recess.  Of  course,  we  will  honor 
his  request  in  this  respect.  This  bill  will 
not  be  brought  up  Friday  or  Monday. 
However,  I  would  appreciate  it  if  the 
Senator  would  speak  with  some  other 
Senators  to  ascertain  the  possibility  of 
bringing  It  up  Thursday.  This  is  a  big 
biU. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  will. 
Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COTTON.  Is  it  my  understand- 
ing that  because  of  the  fact  that  both 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington and  I  have  to  attend  the  markup 
of  the  independent  offices  bill — the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  is  downstairs  now 
and  I  am  going  downstairs — that  all  bills 
from  the  Committee  on  Commerce  that 
were  going  to  be  brought  up  this  after- 
noon are  not  going  to  be  brought  up? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. We  could  not  have  brought  up  some 
of  the  bills  because  of  a  controversy. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  do  not  believe  I  heard 
mention  of  Calendar  No.  1331.  S.  3724. 
I  believe  that  is  the  mutual  fund  bill. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  not  specifically 
scheduled  yet.  Perhaps  in  the  next  day 
or  so  I  will  be  in  a  better  position  to  ad- 
vise the  distinguished  minority  leader 
when  that  bill  will  be  made  the  pend- 
ing business. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question  and  an  ob- 
servation while  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader  is  present? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  did  not  hear  mention 
of  the   equal   employment  opportunity 

bUl. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Last  week,  when  the  Senator  was 
not  present,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
raised  that  matter.  As  I  said  to  him,  I 
have  considered  this  matter  most  se- 
riously since  the  bill  was  first  reported 
to  the  Senate.  I  have  conferred  with  the 
leadership  and  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  the   appropriate  Members  of  the 


other  body  in  the  hopes  of  finding  some 
way  of  obtaining  some  reliable  indica- 
tion that  the  measure  could  be  disposed 
of  this  session.  I  have  received  no  such 
assurances.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
no  hearings  are  contemplated  by  the 
appropriate  committee  of  the  House  this 
year,  and  it  is  not  anticipated  that  a 
bill  will  be  reported  to  the  House  this 
session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Therefore,  the  Senator 
does  not  intend  to  bring  the  bill  up  this 
session? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Tlie  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Any  action  by  the  Senate  would  be 
futile   unless  the   House   comes   across. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  would  be 
much  more  important  to  fund  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Commission  to  permit  it  to 
meet  its  minimum  requirements  under 
the   existing   law   rather  than   to  slice 
their  request  by  50  percent,  as  was  pro- 
posed  in   the   appropriations   bill   that 
passed  the  House.  The  important  thing 
is  to  give  them  the  money  to  operate  so 
they  can  carry  out  their  added  responsi- 
bility which  will  become  effective  this 
coming  year  under  the  1964  law.  I  think 
the  Senate  should  grant  the  Commis- 
sion's request  for  additional  funds — it  is 
but  a  matter  of  an  additional  $6  million. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Now,  I  wish  to  make  an 
observation.    Twelve    Senators    have    a 
very  important  engageinent  for  dinner 
Friday  evening  next.  I  am  sure  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  will  be  ac- 
quiescent in  the  need  to  do  that  sort  of 
thing  in  Pennsylvania  as  he  .so  assidu- 
ously is  doing  in  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  can  think  of  no  more 
ideal  time  to  have  a  late  session. 


"NO  EXCUSE  FOR  THIS  BEHAVIOR"— 
EDITORIAL 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  last  week  while  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties,  one  young 
Washington  policeman  was  killed  and 
another  woimded  by  two  men  they  were 
attempting  to  arrest. 

Following  this  murder  the  Black 
United  Front  attempted  to  justify  this 
crime  by  approving  a  resolution  stating: 

The  methods  of  self-defense  by  the  family 
charged  with  the  alleged  slaying  of  the  honky 
cop  is  Justifiable  homicide  in  the  same  sense 
that  police  are  allowed  to  kill  black  people 
and  call  It  Justifiable  homicide. 

Yesterday  the  Washingrton  Daily  News 
In  a  front  page  editorial  condemned  this 
resolution  by  stating  that — 

There  can  be  no  excuse  for  the  slaying 
of  a  policeman  In  the  performance  of  his 
duty. 

What  makes  this  situation  even  worse 
is  that  the  Rev.  Walter  Fauntroy.  vice 
chairman  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
City  Council,  is  a  member  of  the  steering 
committee  of  the  Black  United  Front, 
which  organization  passed  this  irrespon- 
sible resolution.  For  any  public  official 
to  condone  the  klUing  of  a  law-enforce- 
ment officer  is  shocking. 

Mr.  Fauntroy  should  either  resign  from 
the  Black  United  Front  and  repudiate 
its  irresponsible  actions,  or  he  should  re- 
sign as  a  member  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia City  Council.  If  he  does  not  rec- 
ognize     the      Inconsistencies      of      his 
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positions,    then    Congress    should    take 
some    action. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

No  ExcrsE  roil  This  Behavior 

The  clumsy,  craaa  attempt  by  the  Black 
United  Front  to  Justify  the  heartbreaking 
slaying  of  a  young  Washington  policeman, 
who  was  trying  to  make  an  arrest  on  the 
street  last  Tuesday  night,  does  unaccount- 
able mischief  to  the  advancement  of  under- 
standing and  sympathy  between  the  races 
here 

"The  methods  of  self-defense  by  the  fam- 
ily charged  with  the  alleged  slaying  of  the 
bonky  cop  Is  jusUHable  homicide."  the  black 
power  coalmen  said.  "In  the  same  sense  that 
police  are  allowed  to  kill  black  people  and 
call  It  Justifiable  homicide  " 

These  are  half-cocked,  irresponsible,  and 
dangerotis  words.  There  can  be  no  excuse 
for  the  slaying  of  a  policeman  In  the  per- 
formance of  his  duty  and  there  Is,  at  thJs 
writing,  no  evidence  that  Pvt.  Stephen  Wil- 
liams and  his  partner,  who  was  so  grevlovisly 
wounded  in  the  same  encounter,  were  not 
perfomUng  their  duty  at  the  time.  Nor  Is 
there  any  doubt  that  Pvt.  Williams  was  de- 
liberately slain.  (Are  we  to  be  asked  to  be- 
lieve that  be  was  shot  accidentally  six  times 
with  his  or  his  partner's  service  revolver?) 

Beyond  the  presumption  of  Innocence 
which  we  grant  those  individuals  charged 
with  this  homicide,  what  evidence  Is  there 
that  anyone,  except  the  police,  acted  in  self- 
defense?  Defense  against  what?  Is  the  Black 
United  Front  trying  to  say  It  Is  all  right  to 
shoot  policemen  In  defense  against  arrest? 
Apparently  so. 

It  is  true  that  some  citizens  have  been 
shot  by  policemen  under  circumstances 
which  raised  doubts  as  to  whether  the  use 
of  such  drristlc  force  was  necessary,  and  It 
la  true  tliat  these  doubts  most  often  have 
been  resolved  in  favor  of  the  ofOcers.  But  It 
Is  equally  true  that  a  policeman  puts  his  life 
on  the  line  ev«ry  day  he  reports  for  duty 
and  that  the  decision  to  use  his  gun  Is  per- 
haps the  quickest,  moat  agonizing  and  Im- 
portant decision  he  will  ever  have  to  make. 

The  childishly  cruel  and  Insensitive  state- 
ment of  the  BX7F  serves  only  to  make  the 
policeman's  job  more  perilous  here  and  the 
plight  of  all  those  who  depend  upon  the 
protection  of  the  law  more  pitiful. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  Rev. 
Walter  Fauntroy,  vice  chairman  of  the  DC. 
City  Council.  Is  a  member  of  the  steering 
committee  of  the  BUF.  as  Is  the  Rev.  Chan- 
nlng  Phillips,  Democratic  National  Com- 
mitteeman for  the  District.  Mr.  Fauntroy  ap- 
parently was  absent  when  the  "honky  cop" 
statement  was  approved.  Rev.  Phillips  was 
there,  but  he  says  the  word  "honky"  was 
added  after  he  left. 

It  makes  little  difference  Where  is  the 
reverence  these  Reverends  should  have  for 
human  life?  When  It  finally  appeared  to 
ciawn  on  them  that  these  "honky  cops"  so 
sorely  abused  by  their  United  Front  had 
been  brave  and  good  men,  their  expressions 
of  sorrow  for  the  policemen's  families  had  an 
empty  sound.  It  was  too  late.  The  damage 
had  been  done. 

When  Mr  Fauntroy  first  Joined  the  BUF 
we  suggested  that  such  membership  might 
compromise  his  service  to  all  District  citizens. 
We  think  that  conflict  of  Interest  has  now 
become  acute.  He  should  resign  from  the 
Council  right  now. 

As  for  Mr.  Phillips,  his  display  of  Imma- 
turity In  this  matter  must  seriously  em- 
barrass the  Democratic  Party.  We  trust  the 
voters  will  retire  him  at  the  first  opportunity. 

Mayor  Walter  Washington  and  John  Hech- 
Inger.  chairman  of  the  D.C.   City   Covincll. 


have  expressed  grave  concern  about  BUF's 
position  In  this  case.  We  hope  they  have 
made  their  position  crystal  clear — especially 
to  Mr.  Fauntroy. 


"NO  WIRETAPS  FOR  CLARK"— 
EDITORIAL 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. In  the  July  3.  1968,  issue  of  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  there  appeared 
an  excellent  editorial  entitled  "No  Wire- 
taps for  Clark. "  I  quote  one  paragraph 
from  this  editorial : 

If  there  Is  such  a  thing  as  a  blue  ribbon  for 
inconsistency  and  nonsense  in  the  field  of 
law  enforcement  It  should  be  pinned  on  the 
lapel  of  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark.  Or 
perhaps  he  should  share  the  award  with  his 
superior.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

This  editorial  should  be  read  by  every 
official  in  the  Department  of  Justice  as 
well  as  every  Member  of  Congress,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

No  WnrrAF*  for  Clark 

If  there  Is  such  a  thing  as  a  blue  ribbon 
for  inconsistency  and  nonsense  In  the  field 
of  law  enforcement  It  should  be  pinned  on 
the  lapel  of  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark. 
Or  perhaps  he  should  share  the  award  with 
his  superior,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  attorney  general  last  month  told  a 
Senate  subcommittee  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment would  refuse  to  use  the  wiretap 
authority  recently  granted  by  Congress  in 
the  omnibus  crime  bill  "except  In  national 
security  cases."  He  had  said  much  the  same 
thing  In  the  past.  In  taking  this  position, 
Clark,  although  he  undoubtedly  believes  In 
It  himself,  was  undoubtedly  acting  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  President's  command. 

But  how  does  this  make  sense?  If  wire- 
taps, which  have  been  approved  for  some 
years  by  the  President  without  any  author- 
ity except  his  own  say-so,  are  essential  in 
national  security  Investigations,  what  pos- 
sible Justification  Is  there  for  refusing  to  use 
them  against,  for  example,  organized  crime? 
The  attorney  general  has  never  answered 
this,  except  to  repeat  that  they  are  neces- 
sary In  national  security  cases  and  not  neces- 
sary otherwise.  This  simply  doesn't  stand 
up^not  If  the  government  Is  really  serious 
In  Its  "war  on  crime." 

New  York's  District  Attorney  Frank  S. 
Hogan  has  testified  to  his  belief  that  wire- 
taps must  be  used  If  the  higher-ups  In  or- 
ganized crime  are  ever  to  be  caught  and 
punished.  Hogan  now  has  completed  an  In- 
vestigation of  corruption  In  the  New  York 
City  police  department.  For  six  years  the 
district  attorney  has  been  tracking  down 
bribery  by  organized  racketeers,  principally 
gamblers,  of  officers  In  the  department,  some 
of  them  highly  placed.  They  are  said  to  have 
been  warning  the  racketeers  when  honest 
police  were  preparing  raids  or  arrests. 

This  form  of  corruption  by  organized 
crime,  though  It  Is  only  one  of  many,  threat- 
ens to  undermine  the  whole  fabric  of  our 
society  and  Its  law-enforcement  efforts.  Yet 
President  Johnson  and  his  attorney  general 
wouldn't  think  of  tapping  a  wire  to  break 
up  the  racket. 

What  about  District  Attorney  Hogan? 
Wiretaps  were  extensively  used  In  the  cor- 
ruption probe.  Thirty-seven  sxispects,  In- 
cluding 19  policemen,  have  been  Indicted. 
One  of  the  latter  held  a  key  post  In  the 
chief  Inspector's  office.  Why  the  wiretaps? 
Because  Hogan  knew,  Ramsey  Clark  not- 
withstanding, that  this  case  couldn't  be 
broken  without  them. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SOUTHERN  PAIUTE  NATION 
OF   INDIANS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  1336,  S.  3227. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wUl  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  A  bill  <S.  3227)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  disposition  of  funds  appro- 
priated to  pay  a  judgment  in  favor  of  the 
Southern  Paiute  Nation  of  Indians  in  In- 
dian Claims  Commission  dockets  Nos.  88, 
330,  and  330-A,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  biU  be- 
fore us,  S.  3227.  is  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  disposition  of  fimds  appropriated  to 
pay  a  judgment  in  favor  of  the  Southern 
Paiute  Nation  of  Indians  by  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission.  It  Is  necessary  for 
this  payment  to  be  authorized  by  the 
bill.  The  Indian  Claims  Commission  has 
already  held  hearings  and  made  its 
judgment.  The  amount  is  fixed.  But  It 
Is  necessary  that  the  committees  con- 
sider the  matter  of  payment  and  the  use 
of  the  funds. 

An  amendment  to  the  bill  before  us 
has  been  proposed,  and  I  send  it  to  the 
desk  and  ask  that  It  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

On  page  4,  line  2,  strike  the  period  and 
In  lieu  thereof  Insert  a  colon  and  the  follow- 
ing: "Provided.  That  except  for  any  band  that 
has  not  heretofore  been  terminated,  and  ex- 
cept for  such  amounts  as  may  be  authorized 
and  approved  for  per  capita  distribution, 
none  of  the  said  funds  so  deposited  shall  be 
withdrawn  until  60  da>-s  after  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shall  have  submitted  compre- 
hensive, detailed  plans  for  their  use  to  the 
respective  Committees  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives,  which  60  days  shall  not  in- 
clude days  when  either  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives or  the  Senate  Is  not  In  session  be- 
cause of  an  adjournment  of  more  than  three 
calendar  days." 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  ex- 
plain the  amendment.  Under  the  rules 


of  the  committee,  it  is  required  that  be- 
fore any  of  these  funds  are  paid  out  on 
a  judgment  of  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission, plans  are  to  be  submitted  as 
to  how  the  funds  will  be  used,  to  deter- 
mine that  they  shall  not  be  dissipated  or 

wasted.  _.     *  4.1, 

In  this  particular  case,  part  of  the 
Paiutes  have  been  terminated— that  Is, 
they  no  longer  are  wards  of  the  Gov- 
ernment— but  two  bands  are  still  wards 
of  the  Government.  Consequently,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  fvmds  to  be  paid  out 
in  two  different  ways. 

The  pending  amendment  provides  for 
that  by  stating  that  those  bands  that 
are  still  wards  of  the  Government  must 
have  submitted  a  plan  for  distribution  of 
the  funds.  There  would  be  an  opportu- 
nity to  look  at  the  plan  for  60  days,  in 
the  event  any  amendments  were  desired 
to  be  offered.  That  is  the  purpose  of 
the  amendment. 

I  have  discussed  the  matter  with  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr,  Allott], 
who  is  the  chief  sponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment, and  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. It  is  acceptable  to  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  and  certainly  it 
is  acceptable  to  me.  So  I  shall  be  glad  to 
accept  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  Is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  to  be  read  a  third  time. 
The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (S.  3227)  was  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

3.  3227 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  for  the 
purpose  of  disposing  of  the  sum  of  $7,253,- 
165.19  appropriated  April  30,  1965  (79  Stat. 
81,  108,  109),  to  pay  a  judgment  of  the  In- 
dian Claims  Commission  entered  in  Its  dock- 
ets numbered  88.  380,  and  330-A  on  January 
18  1965,  on  behalf  of  the  Southern  Paiute 
Nation,  the  bands  and  groups  of  Southern 
Paiute  Indians  named  In  the  petitions  and 
the  Las  Vegas  Band,  together  with  interest 
accruing  thereon,  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior shall  prepare  a  roll  of  all  persons  who 
meet  the  follovsrlng  requirements  for  eligi- 
bility: (a)  thev  were  bom  on  or  prior  to 
and  living  on  the  date  of  this  Act  and  are 

(b)  enrolled  or  entitled  to  be  enrolled  as 
members  of  the  Kalbab  Band  of  Paiute  In- 
dians of  the  Kalbab  Reservation,  Arizona,  or 

(c)  enrolled  or  entitled  to  be  enrolled  as 
members  of  the  Moapa  Band  of  Paiute  In- 
dians of  the  Moapa  River  Resenatlon,  Ne- 
vada, or  (d)  whose  names  or  the  name  of  a 
lineal  ancestor  appears  on  the  final  rolls  of 
the  Shlvwlts.  Konosh,  Koosharem,  and  In- 
dian Peaks  Bands  of  Paiute  Indians  which 
were  prepared  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 1,  1954  (68  Stet.  1099).  or  (e)  South- 
em  Paiute  Indians  whose  names  or  the  name 
of  a  lineal  ancestor  appears  on  the  January 
1  1940  census  roll  of  the  Cedar  City.  Utah. 
Indians,  or  (f)  Southern  Paiute  Indians 
whose  names  or  the  name  of  a  lineal  an- 
cestor appears  on  the  January  1,  1940,  census 
roll  of  the  Las  Vegas  Colony,  Nevada,  or  (g) 
Indians  living  elfewhere  who  can  establish 


Southern  Paiute  lineal  descent  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior:  Pro- 
vided however.  Tliat  no  enroUee  shall  have 
elected  or  shall  elect  to  participate  in  the 
judgment  awarded  by  the  Indian  Claims 
CommiFslon  in  its  dockets  numbered  31,  37, 
80  80-D,  and  347,  granted  to  "Certam  In- 
dians of  California"  or  In  dockets  numbered 
351  and  351-A  granted  to  the  Chemehuevl 
Tribe  of  Indians.  Any  person  qualifying  for 
enrollment  as  a  member  of  more  than  one 
of  the  named  Indian  groups  shall  elect  with 
which  group  he  shall  be  enrolled  for  the 
purpose  of  this  Act. 

Sec  2  Applications  for  enrollment  must  be 
filed  with  the  Area  Director,  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs,  Phoenix,  Arizona,  in  Oie  manner 
and  within  the  time  limits  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  lor  that  purpose.  The  Secretary  s 
determination  on  all  applications  for  enroll- 
ment shall  be  final.  ^      ^i.     „ 
Sec   3   The  cost  of  preparing  the  Southern 
Paiute  Indian  roll,  and  of  disposing  of  the 
Judgment  funds,  and  the  deduction  of  attor- 
neys' fees  and  expenses  and  the  cost  of  liti- 
gation, shall  be  deducted  from  the  Judgment 
fund  The  balance  of  said  fund,  together  with 
accrued  Interest,  shall  be  apportioned  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  among  the  groups 
of    persons    entitled    to   enrollment   on    the 
Southern  Paiute  Indian  roll  as  provided  in 
section  1  of  this  Act.  Apportionment  among 
said  groups  shall  be  on  the  ratio  that  the 
number  of  enroUees  in  each  group  shall  bear 
to  the  total  number  enrolled  on  the  Southern 
Paiute  Indian  roll. 

Sec  4  The  total  amounts  apportioned  to 
the  groups  enrolled  in  section  1  (b)  and  (c) 
shall  be  redeposlted  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  respective 
bands,  and  may  be  advanced,  expended.  In- 
vested, or  reinvested  in  any  manner  author- 
ized by  the  governing  body  and  approved  by 
the  Secretary. 

Sec    5    The   funds   apportioned    to   those 
Southern  Paiute  Indians  enrolled  under  sec- 
tions  1    (f)    and    (g)    shall  be  available  for 
distribution  in  equal  shares  to  the  enroUees 
except  as  provided  in  section  6  of  this  Act: 
Provided.  That  except  for  any  band  that  has 
not  heretofore  been  terminated,  and  except 
for  such  amounts  as  may  be  authorized  and 
approved  for  per  capita  distribution,  none  of 
the  said  funds  so  deposited  shall  be  vrtth- 
drawn  until  60  days  after  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shall  have  submitted  compre- 
hensive, detailed  plans  for  their  use  to  the 
respecttve  Committees  on  Interior  and  in- 
sular Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives,  which  60  days  shall  not  In- 
clude davs  when  either  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives or  the  Senate  Is  not  In  session 
because  of  an  adjournment  of  more  than 
three  calendar  days. 

Sec  6  Sums  payable  to  enroUees  or  their 
heirs  or  legatees  who  are  less  than  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  or  who  are  under  a  legal  dis- 
ability shall  be  paid  In  accordance  with  such 
procedures  as  the  Secretary  determines  will 
best  protect  their  Interests,  Including  the 
establishment  of  tmsts. 

Sec  7.  All  funds.  Including  interest,  of 
the  adult  members  of  any  group  enrolled 
pursuant  to  sections  1  (d)  and  (e)  of  this 
\ct  mav  be  advanced,  expended.  Invested,  or 
reinvested  In  any  manner  pursuant  to  a  plan 
agreed  upon  between  the  governing  body 
thereof  or  bv  the  members  thereof,  at  a  meet- 
ing called  in  accordance  with  rules  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the 
Board  of  Indian  Affairs  of  the  State  of  Utah, 
subject,  however,  to  the  previous  approval 
of  such  plan  bv  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
However,  the  Secretary  of  thtf  Interior  shall 
not  be  charged  with  any  responsibility  In  the 
administration  of  the  funds. 

SEC  8.  No  part  of  the  per  capita  distribu- 
tions made  under  authority  of  this  Act  shall 
be  subject  to  Federal  or  State  Income  tax. 
Sec  9  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe rules  and  regulations  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  AIR  TRANSPORTA- 
TION 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  1334,  S.  3566. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  3566) 
to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  with  respect  to  the  definition  of 
"supplemental  air  transportation",  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  with  an  amendment,  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert: 

That  paragraph  (33)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  101  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(33)  'Supplemental  air  transportation' 
means  charter  trips.  Including  Inclusive  tour 
charter  trips,  in  air  transportation,  other 
than  the  transportation  of  mall  by  aircraft, 
rendered  pursuant  to  a  certificate  of  public 
convenience  and  necessity  Issued  pursuant 
to  section  401(d)(3)  of  this  Act  to  supple- 
ment the  scheduled  service  authorized  by 
certificates  of  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity Issued  pursuant  to  section  401(d)  (1) 
and  (2)  of  this  Act." 

Sec.  2.  Certificates  of  public  convenience 
and  necessltv  for  supplement  air  transporta- 
tion and  statements  of  authorization.  Issued 
by  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board,  are  hereby 
validated,  ratified,  and  continued  in  effect 
according  to  their  terms,  notwithstanding 
any  contrary  determination  by  any  court 
that  the  Board  lacked  power  to  authorize 
the  performance  of  inclusive  tour  charter 
trips  in  air  transportation. 

The  amendment  weis  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  (No.  1354),  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  bill. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtTRPOSE  OF  THE   BILL 

The  bill  would  amend  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  to  give  specific  statutory  au- 
thority to  supplement.!!  air  carriers  to  con- 
duct inclusive  tour  charter  trl^Js.  The  bill 
would  also  validate  and  ratify  existing  cer- 
tificates of  public  convenience  and  necessity 
and  statements  of  authorization  Issued  by 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  for  supplemental 
carriers  to  engage  in  this  business,  notwith- 
standing anv  contrary  determination  by  any 
court  that  "the  Board  lacked  power  to  au- 
thorize the  performance  of  these  charter 
trips. 

NEED  FOB  LEGISLATION 

The  necessity  for  early  enactment  of  this 
bin  was  promoted  by  a  recent  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  In  the  case  of  World  Airways. 
Inc  et  al  v.  Pan  American  World  Airways. 
(May  27,  1968)  in  which  the  Court  by  a  4  to 
4  vote  left  standing  a  decision  by  the  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit  holding 
that  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  did  not 
have  authority  under  Public  Law  87-528  to 
authorize  sunplemental  air  carriers  to  con- 
duct inclusive  charter  trips  In  international 
air  transportation.  A  complete  history  of  the 
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litigation  which  followed  enactment  of  Pub- 
lic Law  87  528  is  discussed  later  In  this  re- 
port S.  3566  would  clarify  Congress  Intent, 
thus  preventing  the  cjncellaUon  of  Inclusive 
tour  charter  trips  scheduled  for  the  coming 
tourist  season  by  thousands  of  American  citi- 
zens Enactment  of  the  bill  would  confirm 
previous  action  taken  by  this  committee  In 
recommending  that  supplemental  air  carriers 
be  permitted  to  engage  In  this  type  of  air 
tran»portaUon  when  the  Issue  was  considered 
in  1962 

HISTORT    OF   LITJCATION 

In  1963  Congress  enacted  PL.  87-528  which 
amended  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
to  empower  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to 
grant  cerUflcates  of  public  conveyance  and 
necessity  for  "supplemental  air  transporta- 
tion." In  lU  consideration  of  this  legisla- 
tion. Congress  reexamined  the  role  of  the 
supplemental  air  carriers  and  found  them 
to  be  a  significant  and  valuable  part  of  the 
Nations  air  transportation  system.  Congress 
concluded,  however,  that  the  participation 
of  these  carriers  in  Individually  ticketed 
services  should  be  terminated  and  that  these 
carriers  should  be  -chartered  specialists,' 
supplemental  air  transportation  was  defined 
as  "charter  trips  in  air  transportation  .  .  . 
to  supplement  the  scheduled  service  . 
which  the  trunkllne  carriers  are  authorized 
to  provide.  However,  the  scope  of  the  term 
"charter"  was  left  undefined 

Lengthy  proceedings  were  then  held  by  the 
Civil  AeronauUcs  Board  to  determine  what 
specific  awards  should  be  made  under  the 
new  legislation.  On  March  11.  1966.  the  Board 
adopted  three  sets  of  orders  involving  the 
domestic  and  International  phases  of  sup- 
plemental carrier  operations.  Two  sets  of 
orders  were  entered  in  the  supplemenUl  air 
service  proceeding,  docket  13795.  and  the 
third  was  entered  in  the  transatlantic  char- 
ter investigation,  docket  19908.  In  each  In- 
stance It  concluded  that  inclusive  tour  char- 
ters, as  it  defined  and  limited  that  term, 
were  "charter  trips"  within  the  meaning  of 
the  statute  and  should  l>e  authorized.  The 
Board  determined  It  had  statutory  power  to 
authorize  such  inclusive  tour  charters  be- 
cause: (U  It  believed  that  these  charters 
fell  within  the  generally  accepted  concept 
of  charter  aperations;  (2>  It  believed  Con- 
gress had  intended  that  the  Interpretation 
and  application  of  the  term  '"charter  trips"" 
should  be  left  largely  to  the  Bo«d;  and  (3) 
it  found  that  such  authorlzaUon  would  fur- 
ther the  overall  purposes  of  the  1962  amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Aviation  Act. 

Since  all  Board  orders  pertaining  to  for- 
eign and  overseas  air  transportation  must  be 
approved  by  the  President  under  section  801 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act.  only  those  orders 
of  the  Board  dealing  with  domestic  service 
were  Issued  at  that  time;  the  others  were 
sent  to  the  President.  Judicial  review  of  the 
domestic  orders  was  promptly  obtained  by 
11  scheduled  air  carriers  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  Court  of  Appeals.  The  issue  In  this 
case  concerned  the  Boards  power  to  author- 
ize inclusive  tour  charters  as  "supplemental 
air  transportation."'  After  reviewing  the  leg- 
islative history,  the  District  of  Columbia  cir- 
cuit. In  July  1966.  upheld  the  Board's  order. 
American  Airlines.  Inc..  v.  C.AJ..  365  P.  2d 
939  ( 1966) . 

On  September  30.  1966.  the  Board"8  orders 
with  respect  to  the  foreign  and  overseas 
phase  of  Inclusive  tour  authority  were  ap- 
proved by  the  President  and  Issued.  The 
trunklines  then  abandoned  the  affirmative 
steps  they  had  taken  to  seek  review  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  decision  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  circuit  and  Instead  sought 
review  of  the  international  inclusive  tour 
award  In  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Second  Circuit.  The  second  circuit  reached 
an  opposite  conclusion  from  that  of  the 
DUtrlct  of  Columbia  circuit.  Interpreting 
the  same  legislative  history  that  had  served 
as  a  basis  for  the  other  court"s  decision,  the 
second   circuit  set  aside   the  Board's  order 


and  held  that  the  term  "charter  trip"  was 
not  Intended  by  Congress  to  embrace  the  in- 
clusive tour  charters  authorized  by  the 
Board.  Pan  American  World  Airways.  Inc.  et 
al.  V.  C.A.B.,  380  F.  2d  770   (July  20.   1967). 

Faced  with  this  direct  conflict  between  the 
two  circuit  courts,  the  Supreme  Court 
granted  certiorari.  World  Airways.  Inc..  et  al. 
V.  Pan  American  World  Airioays.  Inc.  (Jan  29. 
1968) .  The  appeal  was  heard  by  an  eight- 
member  court.  Mr.  Justice  Marshall  (who 
had  served  as  Solicitor  General  at  the  time 
a  petition  for  rehearing  had  been  filed  In 
the  second  circuit  case)  did  not  participate 
In  the  Supreme  Court's  review  of  that  cir- 
cuit's decision.  Subsequenly,  the  Supreme 
Court  affirmed  the  decision  of  the  second 
circuit  by  an  equally  divided  vote.  World 
Airways,  Inc.  et  al.  v.  Pan  American  World 
Airways  (May  27,  1968) . 

As  a  result  of  these  events,  the  existing 
awards  for  Inclusive  tour  charters  between 
domestic  points  remain  Intact,  but  other 
awards  are  unlawful.  The  statute,  however, 
makes  no  such  distinction.  The  anomaly  U 
aggravated  by  the  fact  that  three  supple- 
mental carriers  have  been  granted  domestic 
inclusive  tour  charter  authority  In  more 
recent  CAB  orders.  These  orders  have  since 
been  appealed  to  the  second  circuit.  If  that 
court  follows  its  previous  decision,  those 
supplementals  will  have  been  denied  In  one 
court  the  same  domestic  authority  which 
another  court  has  upheld  for  the  others. 

The  petitioners  before  the  Supreme  Court 
requested  a  rehearing  and  a  stay  of  the  Issu- 
ance of  Judgment  until  the  disposition  of 
the  petition  for  rehearing.  On  June  21  the 
Supreme  Court  granted  the  stay  No  further 
Judicial  action  Is  expected  until  the  Su- 
preme Court  convenes  in  October. 

STTPPLXMKNTAL    AIR   TRANSP0»TAT10N 

In  1962  the  Congress  authorized  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  to  grant  certificates  of 
public  convenience  and  necessity  to  a  class 
of  carriers  known  as  supplemental  air  car- 
riers. This  legislation.  Public  Law  87-628. 
gave  permanent  statutory  stattis  for  the  first 
time  to  a  class  of  carriers  whose  history  was 
clouded  by  litigation  and  whose  economic 
resources  were  marginal,  largely  due  to  their 
temporary  and  often  challenged  legal  status 
and  the  Intermittent  and  meager  business 
they  were  able  to  obtain.  Congress  carved 
out  for  the  supplemental  air  carriers  a  spe- 
cial role  In  transportation,  that  of  charter 
speclaUsts.  These  carriers  since  1962  have 
become  solid,  responsible,  safe,  and  profit- 
able business  entities.  They  have  served  the 
purpose  Congress  Intended  well  and  have 
provided  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  sched- 
uled service  offered  by  the  scheduled  air 
carriers.  They  have  been  Indispensable  in 
providing  added  air  lift  capacity  to  meet  the 
national  defense  needs  In  South  Vietnam 
and  throughout  the  world.  They  have  ac- 
tively promoted  the  airline  charter  business 
to  the  point  where  it  is  a  growing  means 
of  travel  for  American  citizens,  who  other- 
wise would  have  been  denied  an  opportunity 
to  take  low  cost  vacations  by  air. 

Supplementals  are  a  permanent  and  inte- 
gral part  of  the  national  air  transportation 
system.  They  have  not  reached  the  point, 
however,  where  the  sources  of  revenue 
opened  to  them  by  Public  Law  87-528  and 
the  subsequent  authority  granted  by  the 
Board  can  be  diminished  or  taken  away.  In 
particular,  the  high  level  of  business  con- 
ducted for  the  military  will  at  some  future 
point  decrease  substantially.  They  must 
have  adequate  revenues  available  from  ci- 
vilian sources.  The  Defense  Department  has 
a  policy  which  requires  that  only  those  car- 
riers deriving  40  percent  of  their  business 
from  civilian  sources  are  eligible  to  partici- 
pate In  nailltary  contracts.  This  percentage 
will  rise  to  60  percent  when  the  Defense 
Department  needs  decline. 

The  authority  granted  by  Public  Law  87- 
528.  as  Implemented  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  and  as  confirmed  by  this  bill  will  be 


needed  by  the  supplemental  air  carriers  to 
maintain  a  viable  and  profitable  enterprise 
and  also  to  provide  to  the  traveling  public 
the  type  of  low  cost  vacation  travel  per- 
mitted by  this  bin. 

INCLtrSTVB   TOUB   CHARTERS 

Under  the  regulations  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  an  approved  tour  operator 
charters  an  aircraft  from  a  supplemental  air 
carrier  to  provide  group  vacation  travel 
Chairman  John  H.  Crooker,  Jr..  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  described  the  mechanics 
of  an  Inclusive  tour  charter  trip  as  follows: 
"The  carrier  does  nothing  more  than  per- 
form the  air  transportation  for  the  charterer 
The  charterer  puts  together  a  package  of  air 
and  surface  transportation,  ground  accom- 
modations, perhaps  some  sight-seeing  side 
trips,  all  over  a  fixed  Itinerary,  which  he  sells 
to  members  of  the  public.  The  Board  refers 
to  this  as  an  'Inclusive  tour."  Sometimes 
such  tours  have  been  referred  to  as  'all  ex- 
pense' trips.  Under  Board  regulations,  the 
tour  price  paid  by  members  of  the  public 
cannot  be  less  than  110  percent  of  the  lowest 
available  individual  fare  offered  by  a  sched- 
uled carrier  for  transportation  over  the  same 
route.  The  price  of  the  tour  must  include  at 
least  all  hotel  accommodations  and  air  and 
surface  transportation  between  all  places  on 
the  Itinerary.  Each  tour  must  be  i)erfonned 
on  a  round-trip  basis,  last  at  least  seven 
days,  and  have  a  minimum  of  three  over- 
night stops  at  least  50  miles  apart.  Such  a 
tour  may  be  operated  only  by  a  regulated 
tour  operator,  puirsuant  to  prior  approval  by 
the  Board  of  the  tour  prospectus.  Prior  to  ap- 
proval of  a  proepectvis,  scheduled  carriers 
serving  the  points  involved  In  the  tour  must 
be  given  notice  of  the  tour  operator's  appli- 
cation and  an  opportunity  to  object." 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  strongly  en- 
dorses the  concept  of  inclusive  tour  charters 
.as  being  In  the  public  Interest.  Other  govern- 
ment agencies  were  asked  to  comment  on 
this  legislation.  The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
stated: 

"These  Inclusive  tours  have  been  of  great 
benefit  to  the  traveling  public.  The  travel 
base  has  been  broadened,  and  a  great  many 
persons  in  the  lower  Income  groups  have 
traveled,  who  would  not  have  utilized  the 
services  of  the  scheduled  carriers.  An  addi- 
tional benefit  to  the  public  has  been  the 
competitive  incentive  which  the  availability 
of  Inclusive  tour  charters  has  provided  to  the 
scheduled   carriers. 

"In  sum.  the  Board  believes  that  Inclusive 
tour  charters  have  made  a  material  contri- 
bution to  the  ability  of  the  supplementals 
to  meet  their  national  defense  requirements : 
that  such  charters  have  been  beneficial  to 
the  traveling  public:  and  that  they  have  not 
had  an  adverse  Impact  on  scheduled  services." 

The  Department  of  Transportation  stated 
that: 

"Through  their  Inclusive  tour  charters,  the 
supplemental  carriers  have  provided  the 
benefits  and  experience  of  air  transportation 
to  people  who  otherwise  might  not  have 
traveled  by  air.  The  supplementals  have  pro- 
vided a  new  degree  of  competitive  endeavor 
which  the  scheduled  airlines  have  been  un- 
willing or  unable  to  Initiate,  despite  en- 
couragement by  the  Board.  In  sum,  the 
Inclusive  tour  charter  has  meant  a  wider 
choice  of  services  and  prices,  both  domes- 
tically and  Internationally.  By  authorizing 
Inclusive  tour  charters  by  the  supplementals. 
the  Board  has  been  able  to  promote  progress 
in  aviation  and  has  provided  for  fiexlblllty 
which  allows  it  to  respond  to  changing  op- 
portunities and  needs.  The  Department  of 
Transportation  believes  that  such  goals 
should   be  encouraged.'" 

The  Department  of  Commerce  commented 
on  the  value  of  this  type  of  travel  In  lessen- 
ing the  balance-of-payments  deficit  caused 
by  U.S.  citizens  traveling  abroad: 

"Development  of  Inclustve  tour  charters 
would  have  a  useful  balance-of-payments 
effect.  Inclusive  toura  to  vacation  areas  In 
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the  continental  United  States.  Hawaii. 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  would 
be  in  line  with  the  Admlnlstratlon"s  efforts  to 
reduce  the  travel  gap  by  encouraging  Ameri- 
cans to  take  their  vacations  within  the  dollar 

airea.  ,  . 

"Moreover,  inclusive  tour  authority  would 
permit  supplemental  carriers  to  bring  to  the 
United  States  inclusive  tour  groups  originat- 
ing abroad,  vrtth  a  resultant  Infiow  of  foreign 
currencies.  Inclusive  tour  charter  authority 
to  bring  foreign  groups  to  this  country  Is  an 
important  means  of  furthering  this  Depart- 
ment's objective  of  bringing  more  foreign 
visitors  to  the  United  States.  The  Inclusive 
tour  Is  highly  developed  In  Europe  and  is 
particularly  attractive  to  persons  in  lower 
income  groups  who  otherwise  would  be 
financially  unable  to  visit  this  country." 

IMPACT    ON    SCMEDTTLED    AIR    CARRIERS 

The  committee  carefully  considered  the  is- 
sue raised  by  the  scheduled  air  carriers  with 
respect  to  the  detrimental  effect  that  In- 
clusive tour  charter  trips  would  have  on  the 
revenues  of  the  scheduled  carriers.  The  fears 
expressed  about  substantial  diversion  of 
scheduled  airline  revenues  were  contrary  to 
the  statements  made  at  the  hearing  by  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  the  Department 
of  Transportation  about  the  actual  expe- 
rience since  the  issuance  of  Inclusive  tour 
charter  authority  and  the  future  projection 
of  growth  in  scheduled  airline  traffic. 

In  this  regard  the  following  statement  by 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  Chairman  Is 
particularly  pertinent: 

"Despite  contentions  to  the  contrary,  the 
Board  found  that  inclusive  tour  charters 
would  not  have  an  adverse  Impact  on  sched- 
uled carriers.  The  Board's  findings  were  based 
m  large  part  on  the  fact  that  the  services 
to  be  provided  to  the  public  by  Inclusive 
tours  under  Board  regulations  would  be  dif- 
ferent m  significant  respects  from  those  pro- 
vided by  scheduled  services.  In  addition  to 
a  10-percent  spread  between  the  lowest  indi- 
vidually ticketed  fare  of  a  scheduled  carrier 
and  the  tour  price,  the  charter  tour  passenger 
would  be  subjected  to  the  rigidities  of  the 
group  Itinerary,  would  have  to  be  willing  to 
travel  and  share  facilities  with  strangers, 
and  would  have  to  agree  to  the  necessary 
regimentation  entailed  in  group  travel.  More- 
over, the  tour  passenger  would  not  have  the 
freedom  to  select  from  the  multiple  dally 
schedules  offered  by  route  carriers,  but  would 
be  confined  to  predetermined  departure  and 
arrival  times  selected  by  the  tour  operator. 
Under  these  circumstances  It  was  obvious 
that  Inclusive  tours  could  not  be  used  as  an 
inducement  to  substitute  travel  on  them 
for  point-to-point  transportation  offered  by 
the  scheduled  carriers. 

"Experience,  even  though  limited,  bears 
out  the  soundness  of  the  Board's  findings. 
For  example.  In  1967,  25,000  passengers  trav- 
eled to  Hawaii  on  Inclusive  tours,  and  1,700,- 
000  passengers  were  transported  by  the  sched- 
uled carriers— tin  increase  of  700,000  over 
1966.  Estimates  for  1968  Indicate  that  136,000 
passengers  will  travel  on  Inclusive  tours  If 
all  authorized  tours  are  operated  and  flUed, 
and  that  2  million  passengers  will  utilize 
scheduled  services.  Thus,  the  requirements 
for  both  Inclusive  tours  and  scheduled  serv- 
ices would  appear  to  be  Increasing  together, 
rather  than  Inclusive  tours  diverting  passen- 
gers from  the  scheduled  operations.  This 
would  appear  to  be  supported  by  the  fact 
that  the  hearing  examiner  In  the  Transpacific 
Route  case  has  recommended  three  new  cer- 
tificated services  from  the  mainland  to  Ha- 
waii. Although  I  cannot  say  what  the  ulti- 
mate outcome  of  this  recommendation  will 
be.  It  seems  reasonably  clear  that  the  Ha- 
waiian market  can  support  the  beneficial 
competition  of  both  Inclusive  tour  charter 
service  and  scheduled  services." 

The  committee  believes  that  most  of  the 
passengers  traveling  on  inclusive  tour  charter 
trips  are  persons  who  otherwise  would  not 
have  taken  a  trip  and  to  a  large  extent  are 


persons  living  In  smaller  communities  at  In- 
terior points  within  the  United  States  for 
whom  adequate  scheduled  airline  service  is 
not  provided.  For  example.  In  1967  the  vaca- 
tion traffic  to  Hawaii  from  the  continental 
United  States  Increased  on  an  average  over 
1966  of  43.5  percent.  The  Increase  from  North 
Carolina  was  123.6  percent,  from  West  Vir- 
ginia 110  percent,  from  Kentucky  99  per- 
cent and  from  Iowa  75.9  percent.  The  com- 
mittee Is  convinced  that  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  traffic  carried  by  supplemental 
air  carriers  on  inclusive  tour  charter  trips  Is 
new  business  promoted  by  the  supplementals 
and  Is  traffic  that  will  fly  again  on  the  sched- 
uled airlines,  much  to  their  benefit  and  with- 
out any  promotional  expense  to  them. 


INDIVIDUALLY    TICKETED    SERVICE 


The  Issue  was  forcibly  raised  by  the  sched- 
uled airlines  that  Inclusive  tour  charter  trips 
permitted  supplemental  air  carriers  to  en- 
gage in  individually  ticketed  service.  The 
committee  has  carefully  reviewed  the  regu- 
lation issued  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  87-528,  which  sets 
forth  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which 
supplements  may  provide  inclusive  tour 
charters.  In  recommending  enactment  of  S. 
3566  the  committee  wants  It  explicitly  under- 
stood that  nothing  In  the  bill  shall  violate 
or  change  the  rules  and  regulations  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  on 
individual  ticketing. 

The  committee  specifically  reaffirms  the  In- 
tent expressed  In  Report  No.  688  which  ac- 
companied S.  1969,  m  which  the  committee 

"However.  It  is  not  the  intent  of  the 
committee  to  permit  Individually  ticketed 
service  to  be  offered  to  the  general  public  un- 
der the  guise  of  charter.  The  proposed  statu- 
tory definition,  therefore,  provides  that  char- 
ter shall  not  Include  such  Individually 
ticketed  service  whether  offered  by  an  air 
carrier  directly  or  by  a  travel  agent. 

"This  restriction  Is  subject  to  one  excep- 
tion because  there  Is  one  circumstance  In 
which  a  carrier  or  travel  agent  may  offer  the 
services  to  Individual  members  of  the  public 
and  still  conform  to  the  traditional  concept 
of  charter.  This  la  In  connection  with  an  all- 
expense-pald  group  tour.  If  a  travel  agent 
charters  an  aircraft  for  an  all -expense-paid 
tour  and  then  offers  to  Individual  members 
of  the  public  the  right  to  participate  as  a 
member  of  the  group,  this  Is  a  very  different 
sort  of  service  from  Individually  ticketed 
transportation. 

"The  committee  has  received  representa- 
tions that  this  exception  is  open  to  the  abuse 
that  It  might  be  used  as  a  guise  to  offer  Indi- 
vidually ticketed  service.  However,  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  has  ample  authority,  be- 
cause of  Its  power  to  specify  the  terms,  con- 
ditions, and  limitations  of  the  certificate 
under  section  401  and  Its  general  power  to 
make  any  necessary  rules  or  regulations  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act  under 
section  204,  to  prevent  any  violation  of  the 
clear  Intent  of  the  statute.  This  the  Board 
can  accomplish  by  specifying  In  Its  regula- 
tions the  minimum  requirements  which  must 
be  met  before  the  service  offered  qualifies 
under  the  statutory  exception." 

In  order  to  continue  the  careful  monitor- 
ing which  the  Board  has  conducted  of  inclu- 
sive tour  charters  the  committee  believes 
that  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  should  con- 
tinue to  require  prior  statements  of  author- 
ization presently  required  by  CAB  regulation 
378.10.  This  has  given  the  Board  an  effective 
means  of  regulating  inclusive  tour  charter 
trips,  as  well  as  determining  the  diversionary 
impact  they  may  have  on  the  revenues  of  the 
scheduled  airlines. 

During  the  committee  deliberations  on  S. 
3566  examples  of  advertising  used  by  one 
supplemental  air  carrier  were  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  committee.  The  committee 
considers  this  type  of  advertising  to  be  mis- 
leading and  deceptive.  It  certainly  goes  far 
beyond  the  Intent  of  this  committee  with 


respect  to  the  type  of  authority  conferred  by 
S.  3566.  The  committee  strongly  urges  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  review  the  ad- 
vertising practices  of  the  supplemental  air 
carriers  and  tour  operators  In  order  to 
eliminate  misleading  and  deceptive  adver- 
tisements. 

CONCLUSION 

S.  3566  would  leave  supplemental  air  car- 
riers in  precisely  the  same  position  they  were 
under  the  certificates  of  public  convenience 
and  necessity  Issued  by  the  Board  and  the 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Board  prior  to 
the  adverse  court  decisions.  The  bill  would 
reaffirm  the  previous  position  taken  by  this 
committee  that  inclusive  tour  charter  trips 
are  in  the  public  Interest  and  that  supple- 
mental air  carriers  should  have  the  author- 
ity to  conduct  them.  This  view  is  concurred 
in  by  the  departments  and  agencies  of  Gov- 
ernment responsible  for  the  transportation 
policy  of  this  Government  and  the  regula- 
tion of  the  air  transportation  Industry. 

The  committee  believes  that  authority  to 
conduct  inclusive  tour  charters  is  necessary 
to  the  well-being  of  supplemental  air  car- 
riers and  is  essential  to  the  Nation's  trans- 
portation needs,  as  well  as  the  needs  of 
the  national  defense.  The  supplementals  have 
pioneered  and  proved  the  concept  of  inclu- 
sive tour  charters  which  has  opened  up  en- 
tirely new  markets  and  Congress  Intent  that 
they  have  this  authority  should  be  clarified 
by  the  enactment  of  S.  3666. 


AMENDMENT    OF   FEDERAL    TRADE 
COMMISSION    ACT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  1290,  S.  3065.  I  do  this  so 
that  the  biU  wUl  become  the  pending 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  3065) 
to  amend  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act,  as  amended,  by  providing  for  tem- 
porary injunctions  or  restraining  orders 
for  certain  violations  of  that  act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 

of  the  bill?  ^    „       ^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll.  „    „ 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WALL  STREET  JOURNAL  AND  SEC- 
RETARY OF  THE  INTERIOR  REC- 
OGNIZE NEED  FOR  BIG  THICKET 
NATIONAL  PARK 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
since  I  introduced  the  bUl  to  provide  for 
a  Big  Thicket  National  Park  on  January 
11,  1967,  many  outstanding  organizations 
and  newspapers  have  endorsed  the  idea. 
I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  add  to  that 
growing  list  of  supporters  the  Secretary 
of  Interior,  Stewart  L.  Udall.  and.  in  a 
recent  article,  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

In  a  press  conference  on  July  2,  1968. 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  asked 
about  the  need  for  a  Big  Thicket  Na- 
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tlonal  Park  and  he  responded  that  he 
favored  a  large  park  and  viewed  the  Big 
Thicket  as  a  major  park  proposal.  To  il- 
lustrate the  Secretary's  support,  I  ask 
uiianimous  consent  that  the  pertinent 
portions  of  the  transcript  of  his  press 
conference  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record,  together  with  an  article  from 
the  Houston  Chronicle  of  July  3.  1967. 
entitled  "Udall  Boosts  Big  Thicket  as 
US.  Park  Site."  which  reports  on  the 
statements  at  the  press  conference. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items  re- 
quested were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord.  as  follows: 

TKANSCmPT   or    A    PRISS    CONTTHWCt    BT    SlC- 
RCTARY  or  INTXMO*  STTWART  UOAIX.  JULT  2. 

19fl8 

Question:   Mr.   Secretary,  do  you  see   any 

poMlblllty  that  a  "Big  Thicket"  National 
Monument  or  National  Park  can  be  worked 
out  any  time  soon? 

Secretary  Udall.  Well,  I  Ulked — I  had  a 
visit  with  Senatcw  Yarborough  of  Texas  on 
this  last  week:  and  the  Park  Service,  of 
course,  are  Qnlshlng  their  study  on  the 
"Big   Thicket  •• 

As  fTRir  as  I  can  tell  from  all  that  I  have 
read — and  I  have  read  quite  a  bit  about  It 
lately — (I  have  not  seen  the  area) — this  U 
one  of  the  remarkable  natural  areas  of  the 
country.  And  I  agree  with  those  who  feel 
there  should  be  some  kind  of  a  National 
Park  established. 

We  are  again — this  Is  sort  of  like  Red- 
woods— the  question  Is:  "What  should  you 
save:  and  how  many  acres?"  And  connecting 
corridors,  and  things  of  that  kind. 

Senator  Yarborough  la  making  an  appeal 
for  a  large  park:  and.  naturally,  instinc- 
tively, this  Is  what  I  favor. 

And  yet  we  have,  again,  the  same  problem 
of  a  conflict  twtween  the  lumt>erlng  com- 
panies that  are  active  In  this  area:  and  time 
Is  working  against  us.  therefor. 

So  we  are  going  to  have  to  make  some  de- 
cisions OR  this,  and  make  recommendations. 
And.  hopefully.  If  we  can  get  Redwoods  out 
of  the  way.  and  maybe  learn  something  at>out 
how  we  work  out  a  national  park  under  these 
circumstances:  we  can  then  move  on  ahead 
to  the  "Bl^-  Thicket"  as  a  major  park  proposal. 

I  Prom  the  Houston  Chronicle,  July  3,  1968) 

Prcszbvb    WiLontNrss — Udall     Boons     Bio 

THicKrr  As  U.S.  Park  Snr 

Washington. — The  Big  Thicket  wilderness 
of  East  Texas  has  won  the  backing  of  Interior 
Secretary  Stewart  Udall  as  a  prime  prospect 
for  a  national  park. 

Udall  said  he  endorses  the  proposal  by  Sen. 
Ralph  Yarborough.  D-Texas,  for  a  park  of 
75.000  acres  or  more  in  preference  to  a  smaller 
sized  national  monument  favored  by  Rep. 
John  Dowdy,  D-Texas,  and  many  Ittmbcr 
companies. 

rACES  opposmoN 

Udall  said  the  problems  with  preserving 
"the  remarkable  natural  area"  of  the  Big 
Thicket  were  comparable  to  those  encoun- 
tered In  trying  to  save  essential  parts  of  the 
Redwoods  In  California.  Lumber  Interests  op- 
pose large  parks  in  both  Instances. 

Yarborough  called  Udall's  endorsement  to 
a  large  Big  Thicket  park  "a  tremendous 
breakthrough  for  us — the  greatest  boost 
we've  had." 

"Every  conservationist  In  Texas  will  realize 
this  Is  a  victory."  Yarborough  said  of  Udall's 
backing  of  a  large  park. 

"This  Is  a  tremendous  endorsement  of  a 
real  national  park  and  not  a  little  national 
monument."  Yarborough  said. 

rkmarkabli:  area 

"As  near  as  I  can  tell  from  all  I've  read — 
and  I've  read  quite  a  bit  about  It  lately — this 
Is  one  of  the  remarkable  natural  areas  of 
the  country,"  Udall  said,  "and  I  agree  with 
those  who  feel  there  should  be  some  kind  of  a 


national  park  esUblUhed.  This  is  sort  of  like 
Redwoods — the  question  U  what  should  you 
save  and  how  many  acres  and  connecting 
corridors. 

"Senator  Yarborough  Is  making  an  appeal 
(or  a  large  park  and  naturally,  instinctively. 
thU  is  what  I  favor."  Udall  said.  "And  yet  we 
have,  again,  the  same  problem  of  a  conflict 
between  the  lumt>erlng  companies  that  are 
active  in  this  area.  And  time  la  working 
against  us.  So  we  are  going  to  have  to  make 
some  decisions  on  this  and  make  recom- 
mendations. 

MAJOR    PROPOSAL 

"And.  hopefully.  If  we  can  get  Redwoods 
out  of  the  way  and  maybe  learn  something 
about  how  we  can  work  out  a  national  park 
under  these  circumstances,  we  can  then 
move  on  ahead  to  the  Big  Thicket  as  a  major 
park  proposal."  Udall  said. 

The  National  Park  Service  has  fleld  crews 
surveying  the  East  Texas  regions  where  the 
Big  Thicket  still  remains  In  patches.  A  pre- 
liminary report  last  year  proposed  a  park 
about  35,000  acres  In  the  form  of  a  "string 
of  pearls."  with  significant  pockets  of  flora 
or  fauna  connected  by  nature  trails  or  scenic 
highways. 

DOWOT    SUPPORT 

Dowdy  had  supported  such  a  concept,  on 
the  theory  that  It  would  not  unduly  damage 
the  lumber  industry  which  Is  the  principal 
source  of  income  In  his  East  Texas  district. 
But  he  had  said  he  would  await  a  final  Park 
Service  report  before  reaching  any  definite 
conclusion  on  the  size  of  park  or  before  he 
would  Introduce  any  bill. 

Yarborough  praised  the  efforts  to  preserve 
the  Big  Thicket  He  said  the  Texas  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs  also  adopted  the  Big 
Thicket  park  proposal  as  their  major  project 
for  the  next  year. 

MECTS    UDALL 

Yarborough  said  he  met  with  Udall  last 
week  and  "presented  him  with  books,  maps 
and  reports  on  the  Big  Thicket. 

Supreme  Court  Justice  William  Douglas 
hiked  through  the  Big  Thicket  regions  sev- 
eral years  ago  and  later  wrote  a  t>ook  about 
Its  raretles  and  endorsed  the  plan  for  a 
national  park. 

No  action  has  been  taken  In  Congress,  how- 
ever, on  either  of  the  similar  bills  introduced 
by  Yarborough  and  Rep.  Jim  Wright.  D-Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  SecreUry 
of  the  Interior's  support  comes  at  a  time 
when  there  is  growing  awareness  of  the 
urgency  for  action  on  my  bill  S.  4.  Illus- 
trative of  this  support  is  a  recent  article 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  Monday, 
July  1.  1968,  entitled  "Deciding  on  a  Last 
True  Wilderness."  Ably,  thoroughly,  and 
concisely  written  by  Dennis  Farney.  Like 
other  articles  before  it,  this  article  em- 
phasizes the  unique  and  priceless  aspects 
of  the  Big  Thicket,  particularly  its  re- 
nowned characteristic  of  being  a  region 
of  critical  speciatlon.  The  Big  Thicket 
is  an  area  where  new  species  have  evolved 
to  meet  the  unique  characteristics  and 
challenges  of  its  environment.  To  illus- 
trate the  nature  of  the  area  for  which 
Secretary  Udall  has  endorsed  a  national 
park.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  article  of  July  1  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Deciding  on  a  Last  Tttire  Wilderness 
( By  Dennis  Farney ) 

Along  Beech  Creek.  Texas — The  ancient 
grove  of  beech  and  magnolia  stands  hushed, 
its  deep  shadows  lengthening  In  the  after- 
noon sun.  A  far-off  Mourning  dove  calls. 
Oreen  light,  filtering  through  new  leaves, 
speckles  the  massive  trunks. 


This  four-acre  grove  Is  a  last  virgin  rem- 
nant of  a  once-magnlficant  wilderness,  the 
Big  Thicket  of  southeastern  Texas.  And,  al- 
most certainly,  the  grove  is  doomed. 

Once  there  was  time  to  save  these  85-foot 
trees  that  pre-date  the  Civil  War.  But  only 
months  ago  a  logging  operation  obliterated 
the  surrounding  forest.  Stripped  of  their 
protective  buffer,  the  beech  and  magnolia 
trees  will  deteriorate. 

Now  the  Issue  Is  whether  any  unspoiled 
remnants  of  the  Big  Thicket  can  be  saved 
from  private  exploitation.  Once  the  thicket 
covered  up  to  3.5  million  acres:  today  scarce- 
ly 300,000  acres  remain,  largely  In  second- 
growth,  cut-over  timber — and  conservation- 
ists estimate  that  man's  encroachments 
diminish  this  by  50  acres  a  day.  Conserva- 
tionists now  support  a  proposal  by  Sen 
Ralph  Yarborough  (D,  Texas)  that  75,000 
acres — about  2%  of  the  original  forest — be 
made  a  national  park. 

For  30  years  the  conservationists  have 
proposed,  without  success,  that  this  wilder- 
ness be  preserved.  Today,  as  commercial  uses 
proliferate,  they  race  a  deadline  of  months. 
Perhaps  conservation  groups  may  yet  save 
something  of  these  woods.  Just  as  they  re- 
cently blocked — at  the  last  hour — the  plan 
to  flood  the  Grand  Canyon  to  develop  hydro- 
electric power.  But  here.  In  the  desolation  of 
newly  cut  stumps  and  piles  of  brush,  one 
sees  how  much  the  delay  has  cost. 

JUSTICE    DOUGLAS    HIKE 

Twenty  months  have  passed  since  Sen. 
Yarborough  proposed  that  this  state's  "lost 
true  wilderness"  be  preserved.  The  Lone  Star 
chapter  of  the  Sierra  Club,  the  Wilderness 
Society  and  the  Audubon  Society  support  his 
bill.  So  does  Supreme  Court  Justice  William 
O.  Douglas,  who  hiked  through  these  woods 
in  1966  while  preparing  to  write  an  angry 
book:  "Farewell  to  Texas:  A  Vanishing  Wil- 
derness." 

But  the  big  lumber  companies  here,  which 
own  about  half  of  the  thicket,  are  strongly- 
opposed.  (If  the  law  passed,  compensation 
for  their  lands  and  those  of  other  private 
Interests  would  be  determined  through  ne- 
gotiations with  Federal  representatives,  or 
through  court  bearings  If  negotiations 
failed.) 

The  lumber  companies  back  a  scaled-down 
compromise:  A  35,500-acre  national  monu- 
ment suggested  by  the  U.S.  Park  Service, 
but  never  formally  pro{>osed  as  law.  Today, 
the  Yarborough  bill  Is  stalled:  It  has  yet  to 
reach  committee  hearings.  Meanwhile,  al- 
though the  major  lumber  companies  are 
honoring  a  self-imposed  moratorium  on  log- 
ging in  the  tentative  national  monument 
areas,  plant  and  animal  life  here  is  under 
attack. 

But  even  now  the  forest,  little-known  out- 
side Texas,  holds  mysteries  for  science  to 
ponder  and  wilderness  for  man  to  contem- 
plate. Plants  and  animals  from  three  distinct 
climatic  zones  meet  In  this  mild  climate  of 
60-luch  annual  rainfall.  Here  grow  plants  of 
the  South  and  the  subtroplcs:  Magnolia, 
sweet  gum  and  sweetbny,  palmetto  palms  and 
.more  than  20  kinds  of  wild  orchids.  Yet 
r.earby  are  mesquite,  yucca  and  cactl^-desert 
plants — and  plant  communities  characteristic 
of  the  Appalachians.  Botanists  believe  this 
may  be  a  "region  of  critical  speciatlon," 
where  new  species  evolve  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  environment. 

More  than  100  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
and  at  least  300  bird  species,  are  native  here. 
Last  year  naturalists  reported  sightings  of 
the  Ivory-bllled  woodpecker,  thought  to  have 
become  extinct  decades  ago.  Beyond  this, 
there  Is  the  pervading  solitude,  fostered  by 
abandoned  pine  cabins  In  forgotten  clearings, 
dark  bayous  where  giant  cypress  grow,  and 
cathedral-like  groves  where  wind  stirs  the 
trees  and  rain  patters  the  forest  canopy. 

Thinly  populated  even  today,  the  thicket  is 
pressed  by  three  million  people  In  nearby 
Houston  and  Beaumont.  But  railroads  and 
logging  operations  pushed  In  here  as  early  as 
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the   Reconstruction   era.    Then    the    thicket 
was  mutilated. 

"The  thicket  that  Is  stlU  representative  of 
the  original  type — that  which  hasn't  been 
clobbered — is  all  In  bits  and  pieces,"  says  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Park  Service  survey 
team.  Pipelines  and  power  cables  slash 
through  the  area,  and  no  state  agency  may 
alter  their  course;  Texas  has  no  public  utili- 
ties commission.  Salt  water  overflow  from  oil 
operations  periodically  floods  fresh  water 
bavous  and  kills  vegetation.  Increasingly,  the 
upen  forest  Is  being  fenced  off  by  private 
hunting  clubs.  Real  estate  developers,  drawn 
by  the  publicity,  are  carving  out  subdivisions. 

ERADICATING    HARDWOODS 

But  the  half-doeen  major  lumber  com- 
panies are  the  greatest  threat  to  the  natural 
balance  of  life  here.  Because  pine  Is  more 
profitable  than  hardwoods,  these  companies 
are  systematlcnlly  eradicating  the  hard- 
woods! Grand  old  rjiagnoUa  trees — like  beech 
and  ancient  oaks,  a  nuisance  when  growing  In 
plnc-producing  areas — are  felled  and  cut  Into 
railroad  ties.  One  smaller  lumberman 
sprayed  his  hardwoods  with  defoliants,  wip- 
ing out  an  entire  rookery  of  hundreds  of 
herons,  egrets  and  their  young,  "It  is  ob- 
vious that  the  many  direct  and  indirect  en- 
croachments, if  allowed  to  continue,  can  only 
result  m  the  complete  destruction  of  the 
native  forest,"  says  the  Park  Service. 

.\n  alarmed  Big  Thicket  Association — the 
area's  main  conservation  group — urged  Texas 
Gov.  John  Connolly  In  1965  to  push  for  a  Big 
Thicket  state  park.  "We  are  at  least  10  years 
too  lite,"  the  association  said.  Gov.  Connally 
a^ured  members  he  was  "most  interested." 
But  the  lumber  companies  were  opposed;  and 
later,  when  the  governor  paid  an  official  visit 
to  the  Big  Thicket,  he  arrived  in  a  private 
plane  owned  by  EBstex  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of 
Time  Inc.  and  a  major  timber  owner  here. 
The  BTA  proposal  came  to  nothing. 

Perhaps  It  was  naive  to  expect  more.  "The 
state  government,"  writes  Justice  Douglas, 
"Is  sodldly  controlled  by  the  establishment." 
The  governor's  appointments  to  the  three- 
member  state  Parka  and  WlldUfe  Commis- 
sion hardly  reflect  a  conservationist  concern. 
The  members  include  a  road  contractor,  an 
Independent  oil  and  gas  producer  and  the 
president  of  a  major  brewery  who  often  sides 
with  the  others  against  conservationists. 

The  BTA  efforts  did  generate  a  new  wave 
of  Interest;  soon  Sen.  Yarborough  introduced 
his  bill.  Justice  Douglas  paid  a  well-publi- 
cized visit  and  a  U.S.  Park  Service  team  be- 
gan a  study.  But  at  the  same  time,  conser- 
vationists charge,  the  big  lumber  companies 
launched  a  concerted  effort  to  cut  chc^ce 
hardwoods  in  areas  under  consideration. 

When  Justice  Douglas  visited  land  held  by 
one  major  company  In  the  spring  of  1966,  the 
scene  was  one  of  devastation.  A  major  hard- 
wood cutting  project  was  under  way:  mag- 
nolias had  even  been  cut  on  a  public  road 
right-of-way.  "On  the  road's  edge  dozens  of 
magnolia  lay  freshly  cut,"  the  Justice  wrote. 
".  .  .  thev  were  not  cut  for  flooring,  for  pan- 
eling, or  "for  rallrfead  ties.  They  were  cut  for 
sheer  destruction  and  the  trunks  lay  rotting." 
Conservationists  aim  much  of  their  criti- 
cism at  a  single  company,  Klrby  Lumber  Co., 
Houston,  94 '"r -owned  by  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Atchlscai.  Topeka  &  Santa  Pe  Railway  Co. 
Klrby  Lumber  has  been  a  center  of  contro- 
versy In  the  Big  Thicket  since  the  tura  of  the 
century  because  It  acquired  its  present  land 
through  title  suits  against  previous  owners, 
according  to  an  area  lawyer. 

The  old  hostility  persists.  A  member  of  the 
BTA.  requesting  ancvnymity.  charges:  "Al- 
most all  the  areas  our  committee  recom- 
mended (to  Gov,  Connally)  have  been  cut. 
mostly  by  Klrby— particularly  the  hardwoods, 
the  magnolias." 

Klrby  officials  vigorously  deny  this  charge, 
stating  that  the  company's  long-standing 
management  policy  didn't  change  after  the 
state  park  proposal.  That  policy  Is  to  cut 


Klrby-owned  lands  In  ten-year  cycles  on  a 
"sustained  yield"  plan  and  to  eliminate  hard- 
woods where  pine  can  be  grown  profitably. 
"To  the  layman  who  refuses  to  inform  him- 
self as  to  what  good  management  is,  It  looks 
like  a  terrible  hodgepodge,"  says  O.  W. 
Stanley,  vice  president  of  lands  and  forests. 
Mr.  SUnley  acknowledges  that  Klrby  ac- 
celerated Its  hardwood  removal  In  the  mld- 
19606,  but  produces  records  showing  an  even 
greater  removal  In  the  mid-1950s:  both  siuges 
were  due  to  Increased  demand,  he  says.  He 
adds  that,  as  a  business,  Klrby 's  main  respon- 
sibility is  to  make  a  profit,  to  sustain  "a 
multi-million  dollar  plant  at  Silsbee,  Texas, 
and  to  supply  supplemental  materials  to  the 
various  associated  industries." 

"Any  (Klrby-owned)  acreage  that  Is  lost 
just  means  that  mvich  less  lumber  for  har- 
vesting and  that  much  less  land  upon  which 
taxes  would  be  assessed,"  says  J.  K.  Hern- 
don,  Kirby's  executive  vice  president.  Mr 
Herndon  believes  governmental  units  would 
raise  taxes  on  the  remaining  land.  Even  to 
ask  tlft  companies  to  give  up  land  for  the  rel- 
atively small  national  monument,  says  Mr. 
Stanley,  is  "sort  of  like  asking  someone  if 
they  can  get  by  without  their  little  finger." 
(Local  residents  of  the  thicket  are  split 
over  much  the  same  issues.  Some  fear  their 
own  lands  would  be  taken  for  the  monument; 
others  fear  loss  of  tax  revenue  to  local  gov- 
ernment. They  are  also  divided  bt'iause  of  the 
Byzantine  infighting  of  local  political  fac- 
tions, which  sometimes  sets  conservationist 
against  conservationist.) 

The  Klrby  officials  complain  that  some  con- 
servationists survey  Klrby  lands,  envision 
acreage  for  contemplated  projects  and  then 
publicly  complain  about  Klrby  logging — all 
without  consulting  the  company.  Klrby  offi- 
cials assisted  the  Park  Service  survey  team. 
And  the  company  has  a  letter  from  Interior 
Secretary  Udall  praising  it  for  Its  voluntary 
moratorium  on  cutting  in  the  contemplated 
nntional  monument  areas. 

Mr.  Stanley  readily  confirms  reports  that 
the  lumber  companies  are  lobbying  in  Wash- 
ington. Among  other  things,  they're  arguing 
that  the  Federal  Government  should  give 
them  land  from  a  nearby  national  forest  in 
return  for  any  taken  from  the  Big  Thicket  At 
least,  lumber  companies  apparently  hope, 
both  sides  will  eventually  compromise  on  the 
national  monument.  That  plan  would  divide 
the  35.500  acres  into  nine  Individual  Islands. 
(,r  units:  each  unit  would  contain  choice  rem- 
nants of  the  original  virgin  forest. 

And  well-dispersed  units  would  minimize 
the  economic  Impact  on  any  single  concern; 
some  units,  in  fact,  arc  almost  Inaccessible  to 
normal  logging  operations.  "A  major  concern 
in  this  proposal  is  that  the  economy  of  the 
entire  region  Is  closely  tied  to  the  very  re- 
sources which  need  to  be  preserved,"  the 
Park  Service  report  states.  "This  considera- 
tion is  not  altered  by  the  fact  that,  as  experi- 
ence Indicates,  the  local  economic  gain 
through  park  tourism  would  far  exceed  the 
resulting  loss  to  the  logging  industry,  besides 
benefiting  a  larger  sector  of  the  regional  pop- 
ulation." 

"TOO  LATE"  ARGUMENT 

The  Park  Service  argues  that  It's  too  late 
to  preserve  larger  pieces  of  the  thicket: 
".  .  .  There  scarcely  exists  In  the  Big  Thicket 
today  a  large  enough  block  of  authentic 
forest  type  to  comprise  a  wilderness  unit  of 
acceptable  standards — that  is.  containing 
5.000  or  more  acres  of  roadless  cr  otherwise 
unaltered  land."  However,  other  conserva- 
tionists believe  that  the  cut-over  forest,  if  in- 
cluded In  Sen.  Yarborough's  larger  park, 
would  in  time  come  back — and  would  be 
worth  waiting  for. 

But  the  conservationists  are  lobbying  too. 
The  Texas  Committee  on  Natural  Resources, 
a  grotip  that  includes  leaders  of  many  conser- 
vation organizations.  Is  pushing  for  a  100.000- 
acre  Big  Thicket  preserve.  The  group  hopes 
the  lumber  companies  will  lease  or  donate 


"environmental  corridors"  Unking  the  nine 
national  monument  units.  If  not,  declares 
Dallas  attorney  Edward  C.  Fritz,  the  group's 
chairman,  "the  Federal  Government  has  had 
to  move  into  other  fields  when  private  indus- 
try narrow-mindedly  failed  to  meet  the  grow- 
ing needs  and  demands  of  society."  Sen. 
Yarborough  says  flatly  that  "35,500  acres 
won't  protect  the  ecology  of  the  Big  Thicket." 

Meanwhile,  the  devastation  continues.  The 
U.S.  Park  Service  says  logging  by  private  In- 
dividuals has  already  destroyed  one-tenth  of 
the  recommended  "Beech  Creek  unit,"  which 
Includes  the  virgin  grove.  And  Lance  Rosier — 
a  slight,  soft  spoken  man  in  his  seventies 
who  knows  the  Big  Thicket  as  no  other  man 
knows  It — tells  of  his  recent  hike  to  a  remain- 
ing rookery.  "There  were  hundreds  of  shot- 
gun shells  aroimd,"  he  says  quietly.  "You 
could  just  pick  them  up.  There  was  a  chain 
saw  going  nearby." 

Much  depends  Jiow  on  Congre.ssman  John 
Dowdy,  whose  district  Includes  the  Big 
Thicket  A  conservative,  and  highly  regarded 
by  the  lumbermen,  Mr.  Dowdy  hasn't  co-en- 
dorsed the  Yarborough  bill,  considerably 
dimming  its  chances.  Mr.  Dowdy  has  said  he 
was  waiting  for  results  of  yet  another  Park 
Service  study,  which  was  recently  completed. 

Declares  BTA  president  Dempsie  Herley, 
who  was  defeated  in  a  recent  attempt  to 
unseat  the  Congressman:  "We've  already 
studied  this.  We  know  what  needs  to  be  done. 
You  can  .study  this  to  death.  In  five  years 
there  will  be  no  Big  Thicket." 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  this  writer,  Mr.  Farney,  for 
his  able  concept.  This  is  a  feature  article 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  Monday, 
July  1.  I  do  not  know  how  long  Mr. 
Farney  worked  on  this  article,  but  I 
know  for  certain  that  he  was  working  on 
it  as  far  back  as  last  October,  and  finally, 
being  unsatisfied  with  the  information 
he  obtained  from  other  sources,  he  per- 
sonally went  to  the  Big  Thicket  and 
spent  several  days  in  research  within  its 
confines. 

Notwithstanding  the  very  fine  arti- 
cles written  about  the  thicket  by  others, 
including  the  entire  first  chapter  of  more 
than  30  pages  in  Justice  Douglas'  recent 
book  "Our  Vanishing  Wilderness,"  and 
many  other  hooks,  articles,  and  mono- 
graphs, this  one  short  column  is,  to  my 
mind,  a  beautiful  summai-y  illustration 
of  the  arguments  in  favor  of  a  Big 
Thicket  National  Park,  and  I  recom- 
mend it  as  essential  background  for  any- 
one who  mipht  wish  to  write  on  the 
subject. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  B"yRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Ssnate,  I  move  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until  12 
o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  'at 
2  o'clock  and  50  minutes  p.m. )  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Wednes- 
day, July  10,  1968,  at  12  noon. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  July  9,  1968: 

Federal  Farm   CREorr  Board 

The  foljowlng-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board,  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  for  terms  expiring 
M.irch  31,  1974: 

J.  Homer  Remsberg,  of  Maryland. 

C.  Everett  Spangler,  of  Nebraska. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  O.  Latch, 
DJ}..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

/  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills, 
from  whence  cometh  my  help?  My  help 
cometh  from  the  Lord,  who  made  heaven 
and  earth.— Psaim  121:  1,  2. 

Eternal  Father,  who  hast  made  us  for 
Thyself  so  that  our  hearts  are  restless 
until  they  find  rest  in  Thee,  we.  Thy 
children,  come  to  Thee  for  help  which 
Thou  alone  canst  give. 

Be  Thou  our  fortress  In  the  hour  of 
temptation  and  give  us  the  power  to 
master  ourselves.  Be  Thou  our  light  when 
the  way  is  dark  and  we  do  not  know 
which  way  to  turn.  Be  Thou  our  strength 
when  the  flesh  is  weak  and  the  spirit 
is  depressed.  Be  Thou  our  courage  in  the 
tim&  of  trouble  and  help  us  to  walk  in 
right  paths.  Be  Thou  our  hope  when  our 
own  hopes  fail  and  but  for  Thee  we 
would  give  way  to  despair. 

Be  Thou  our  help  at  all  times  and  in 
all  places  and  enable  us  to  take  from  Thy 
hands  the  gifts  of  courage  and  strength 
and  peace  we  need  for  this  day  in  which 
we  live. 

Bless  Thou  our  President,  our  Speaker, 
every  Member  of  this  body,  and  all  who 
work  with  them.  By  Thy  spirit  lead  us 
all  Into  a  greater  allegiance  to  Thy  pur- 
poses for  mankind  and  may  we  become 
increasingly  walking  centers  of  good  will 
in  our  world. 

In  the  Master's  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal   of   the   proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  the  message 
also  announced  that  the  Senate  had 
passed  with  amendments  in  which  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  is  requested,  a 
bill  of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  12120.  An  act  to  assist  courts,  correc- 
tlonal  systems,  and  community  agencies  to 
prevent,  treat,  and  control  Juvenile  delin- 
quency: to  support  research  and  training  ef- 
forts in  the  prevention,  treatment,  and  con- 
trol of  Juvenile  delinquency:  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  <H.R. 
9063  >  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  In- 
ternational Claims  Settlement  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  the 
timely  determination  of  certain  claims  of 
American  nationals,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S.  2159.  An  act  to  establish  the  Port  Point 
National  Historic  Site  in  San  Francisco, 
Calif  ,  and  for  other  purposes; 


3.  3456.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  prosecu- 
Uon  of  the  offenses  of  disorderly  conduct  and 
lewd,  indecent,  or  obscene  acts  shall  be  con- 
ducted in  the  name  of  and  for  the  benefit  of 
the  District  of  Columbia:  and 

S.  3671.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Dartmouth 
College. 

EFFECTIVE   CONTROL  OF  VIOLENT 
CRIME 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  companion  bill  to  the 
measure  introduced  earlier  by  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  'Texas  [Mr. 
Casey  1 . 

The  bill  would  stipulate  a  mandatory 
prison  sentence  for  anyone  convicted  of 
using  a  deadly  firearm  in  the  commission 
of  robbery,  assault,  murder,  rape,  bur- 
glary, kidnaping,  or  homicide  other  than 
involimtary  manslaughter. 

Each  of  these  is  a  felonious  offense  in 
all  of  our  States.  The  bill  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Casey  1  and  I 
have  introduced  would  superimpose  upon 
conviction  a  Federal  offense  for  the  use 
of  deadly  flrearms  in  conunitting  any 
such  felony. 

For  the  first  such  offense,  there  would 
be  a  mandatory  sentence  of  not  less 
than  10  years.  For  any  subsequent  of- 
fense committed  by  the  same  person,  the 
sentence  would  be  not  less  than  25  years 
imprisonment. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  the  only 
really  effective  way  to  strike  a  hard  blow 
at  the  appalling  growth  in  crime  and 
violence  is  to  confront  the  offender  with 
sure  and  stringent  punishment. 

Each  of  the  otlier  gun  control  meas- 
ures which  have  been  recommended  to 
Congress,  while  valuable  in  a  limited  way. 
contains  certain  deficiencies  when  con- 
sideied  as  a  deterrent  against  the  hard- 
ened or  career  criminal. 

Licensing  of  gun  dealers  and  prohibit- 
ing the  sale  of  flrearms  to  minors  and 
through  the  malls,  while  undoubtedly 
meritorious,  will  not  actually  prevent 
deadly  weapons  from  coming  into  the 
hands  of  those  seriously  bent  upon  crime. 

The  same  can  be  said  for  the  very 
worthwhile  suggestion  of  a  waiting  period 
for  the  purchase  of  such  weapons.  While 
this  may  deter  a  first  offender  or  an  im- 
pulse buyer.  It  cannot  really  prevent  the 
acquisition  of  a  gun  by  a  person  seriously 
intent  on  crime. 

A  registration  law  undoubtedly  would 
be  respected  and  adhered  to  by  the  de- 
cent and  law  abiding.  But  I  fear  that  it 
would  be  flaunted  and  evaded  by  those 
whose  activities  we  need  most  desperate- 
ly to  curb.  A  person  who  is  willing  to 
assume  the  risk  of  punishment  for  mur- 


der or  armed  robbery  most  likely  will 
not  blanch  at  evading  registration. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  TRANSPORTATION  AND  AERO- 
NAUTICS, COMMITTEE  ON  INTER- 
STATE AND  FOREIGN  COM- 
MERCE TO  SIT  DURING  GENERAL 
DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Transportation  and  Aeronau- 
tics of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  may  sit  during  gen- 
eral debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.  235] 


Adair 

Green.  Oreg. 

McMillan 

Ashler 

Hallecic 

Passman 

BeU 

Hanna 

Rartck 

Blanton 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Resnlck 

Brademas 

Hardy 

Satterfleld 

Cederberg 

HawKins 

Teague.  Tex 

Convers 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Tunnev 

Gorman 

Jones.  Mo. 

VanDeerlln 

Evtns.  Tenn. 

Korsten 

Waggon  ner 

Gardner 

Landrum 

Willis 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  401 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
WAYS  AND  MEANS  UNTIL  MID- 
NIGHT. JULY  11,  TO  FILE  A  RE- 
PORT ON  H.R.  18299,  INTERNA- 
TIONAL COFFEE  AGREEMENT, 
1968 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  may  have  until  mid- 
night Thursday,  July  11,  to  file  a  report 
to  accompany  H.R.  18299,  to  carry  out 
obligations  under  the  International  Cof- 
fee Agreement,  1968. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANA-nON 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  missed 
rollcall  No.  228,  recommittal  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  revenue  bill.  Had  I 
been  present  and  voting,  I  would  have 
voted  "nay." 


CONCERNING      ENFORCEMENT      OF 
FIREARMS  CONTROL  MEASURES 

Mr.  CON  ABLE  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  re- 
\ase  and  extend  my  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
current  debate  over  flrearms  control  I 
think  it  is  important  to  consider  the 
record  of  the  Johnson  administration  on 
the  two  Federal  statutes  already  on  the 
books  which  deal  with  flrearms;  these  are 
the  National  Firearms  Act  of  1934  and 
the  Federal  Firearms  Act  of  1938.  The 
record  indicates  the  administration  has 
been  less  than  diligent  in  enforcing  the 
laws  already  existing. 

The  U.S.  Treasury  Department  has  the 
responsibiUty  for  investigating  violations 
of  the  existing  flrearms  statutes.  Accord- 
ing to  flgures  fximished  to  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  in  August  1967,  a 
total  of  2,294  criminal  cases  involving 
violations  of  the  flrearms  statutes  were 
prepared  by  Treasury  during  the  5  fiscal 
years  from  1963  to  1967. 

According  to  the  annual  reports  of  the 
Attorney  General,  however,  during  these 
same  5  years  only  1,192  flrearms  prosecu- 
tions were  undertaken  in  Federal  courts 
by  the  Justice  Department.  Thus,  almost 
half  of  the  cases  which  were  prosecutable 
and  ready  for  trial  in  the  view  of  the 
Treasury  Department  resulted  in  no 
action  by  the  Justice  Department.  This  is 
hardly  a  record  of  vigorous  enforcement. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  also  a  com- 
parison with  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion. In  the  last  7  years  of  President 
Eisenhower's  administration  firearms 
convictions  were  21  percent  greater  than 
they  have  been  during  the  comparable 
7-year  period  since  1960.  Instead  of  an 
increase  there  has  been  a  decrease  from 
1,570  to  1,297  Federal  convictions. 

On  the  basis  of  this  record  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  current  concern  of  the 
Johnson  administration  over  firearms 
control  is  not  matched  by  any  record  of 
achievement.  This  record  of  under- 
achievement  prompts  serious  questions 
about  the  validity  of  the  administration's 
present  demands  for  still  more  legislation 
in  this  field. 


HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OF  1968 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  17989)  to 
assist  in  the  provision  of  housing  for  low- 
and  moderate-income  families,  and  to 
extend  and  amend  laws  relating  to  hous- 
ing and  urban  development. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 


ther consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  17989, 
with  Mr.  Price  of  Illinois  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  biU. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday,  the  Clerk  had  read 
down  to  and  including  line  6  on  page  2 
of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Congress  declares  that  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  those  housing  programs  au- 
thorized by  this  Act  which  are  designed  to 
assist  families  with  Incomes  so  low  that  they 
could  not  otherwise  decently  house  them- 
selves, and  of  other  Government  programs 
designed  to  assist  In  the  provision  of  housing 
for  such  families,  the  highest  priority  and 
emphasis  should  be  given  to  meeting  the 
housing  needs  of  those  families  for  which 
the  national  goal  has  not  become  a  reality; 
and  In  the  carrying  out  of  such  programs 
there  should  be  the  fullest  practicable  utili- 
zation of  the  resources  and  capabilities  of 
private  enterprise  and  of  Individual  self-help 
techniques. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
is  being  read  by  title,  under  the  rule.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.<^nt  that  the  first 
title  be  considered  as  rend,  printed  in 
the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
JOBS  IN  housing;  employment  opportunities 

FOR  lower  income  PERSONS  IN  CONNECTION 
WITH    ASSISTED    PROJECTS 

Sec.  3.  In  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
grams authorized  by  sections  235  and  236  of 
the  National  Housing  Act,  the  below-market 
interest  rate  program  under  section  221(d) 
(3)  of  Kuch  Act.  the  low-rent  public  housing 
program  under  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937.  and  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram under  section  101  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1965.  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
shall  require  that,  to  the  greatest  extent 
feasible,  opportunities  for  employment  aris- 
ing m  connection  with  the  construction  ol  re- 
habilitation of  projects  assisted  under  such 
programs  be  given  to  lower  income  persons 
residing  in  the  area  of  such  projects. 

IMPROVED    ARCHITECTURAL     DESIGN     IN    GOVERN- 
MENT   HOUSING   PROGRAMS 

Sec.  4.  The  Congress  finds  that  Federal  aids 
to  housing  have  not  contributed  fully  to  im- 
provement in  architectural  standards.  Tliis 
objective  has  been  contemplated  in  Federal 
housing  legislation  since  the  establishment 
of  mortgage  insurance  through  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration. 

The  Congress  commends  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  for  its 
recent  efforts  to  improve  architectural  stand- 
ards through  competitive  design  awards  and 
in  other  ways  but  at  the  same  time  recog- 
nizes that  this  important  objective  requires 
high  priority  if  Federal  aid  is  to  make  its  full 
communitywide  contribution  toward  Improv- 
ing our  urban  environment. 

The  Congress  further  finds  that  even  with- 
in the  necessary  budget  limitations  on  hous- 
ing for  low  and  moderated  income  families 
architectural  design  could  be  improved  not 
only  to  make  the  housing  more  attractive  but 
to  make  it  better  suited  to  the  needs  of 
occupants. 

The  Congress  declares  that  in  the  admin- 
istration of  housing  programs  which  assist  in 
the  provision  of  housing  for  low  and  mod- 
erate income  families,  emphasis  should  be 


given  to  encouraging  good  design  as  an 
essential  component  of  such  housing  and  to 
developing  housing  which  will  be  of  such 
quality  as  to  reflect  Its  important  relation- 
ship to  the  architectural  standards  of  the 
neighborhood  and  community  in  which  It  is 
situated,  consistent  with  prudent  budgeting. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  renew 
my  unanimous  consent  request  that  we 
dispense  with  the  reading  of  title  I. 
that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  and  be  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

TITLE   I— LOW   AND   MODERATE   INCOME 
HOUSING 

HOMEOWNERSHIP    FOR   LOW    AND    MODERATE 
INCOME    FAMILIES 

Sec  101.  Title  II  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section : 

"HOMEOWNERSHIP      FOR      LOW      AND      MODERATE 
INCOME    FAMILIES 

"Sec.  235.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  assisting 
low  and  moderate  Income  families  In  acquir- 
ing homeownershlp  or  In  acquiring  mem- 
bership In  a  cooperative  association  operating 
a  housing  project,  the  Secretary  Is  author- 
ized to  make,  and  to  contract  to  make,  peri- 
odic assistance  payments  on  behalf  of  such 
homeowners  and  cooperative  members.  The 
assistance  shall  be  accomplished  through 
payments  to  mortgagees  holding  mortgages 
meeting  the  special  requirements  specified 
m  this  section. 

"(b)  To  qualify  for  assistance  payments, 
the  homeowner  or  the  cooperative  member 
shall  be  of  low  or  moderate  Income  and 
(Satisfy  eliglblUty  requirements  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary,  and — 

"(1)  the  homeowner  shall  be  a  mortgagor 
under  a  mortgage  which  meets  the  require- 
ments of  and  Is  Insured  under  subsection 
(1)  or  (J)  (4)  of  this  section:  Provided,  That 
a  mortgage  meeting  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (1)  (3)  (A)  of  this  section  but  Insured 
under  section  237  may  qualify  for  assistance 
payments  If  such  mortgage  was  executed  by 
a  mortgagor  who  Is  determined  not  to  be 
an  acceptable  credit  risk  for  mortgage  In- 
surance purposes  (but  otherwise  eligible) 
under  subsection  (j)(4)  of  this  section  or 
under  section  221(d)(2)  or  234(c)  and  ac- 
cepted as  a  reasonably  satisfactory  credit 
risk  under  section  237;  or 

"(2)  the  cooperative  association  of  which 
the  family  is  a  member  shall  operate  a  hous- 
ing project  the  construction  or  substantial 
rehabilitation  of  which  has  been  financed 
with  a  mortgage  insured  under  section  213 
and  which  has  been  completed  within  two 
years  prior  to  the  filing  of  the  application  for 
assistance  payments  and  the  dwelling  unit 
has  had  no  previous  occupant  other  than  the 
family:  Provided,  That  assistance  payments 
may  be  made  with  respect  to  a  dwelling  unit 
In  an  existing  cooperative  project  which 
meets  such  standards  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe;  Provided  further.  That  a  prefer- 
ence shall  be  given  in  contracting  to  make 
periodic  assistance  payments  under  this  sec- 
tion to  a  family  which  qualifies  as  a  displaced 
family  as  defined  in  section  221(f) ,  or  a  fam- 
ily which  Includes  five  or  more  minor  persons, 
or  a  family  occupying  low-rent  public  hous- 
ing: Provided  further.  That  the  amount  of 
the  mortgage  attributable  to  the  dwelling 
unit  shall  Involve  a  principal  obligation  not 
in  excess  of  $15,000  ($17,500  in  any  geograph- 
ical area  where  the  Secretary  authorizes  an 
increase  on  the  basis  of  a  finding  that  costs 
levels  so  require ) .  except  that  with  respect  to 
any  family  with  five  or  more  persons  the 
foregoing  limits  shall  be  $17,500  and  $20,000, 
respectively. 
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"(C)  The  assistance  payments  to  a  mort- 
gagee by  tbe  Secretary  on  betiaU  of  a  mort- 
gagor shall  be  made  during  such  time  as  :he 
mortgagor  shall  continue  to  occupy  the  prop- 
erty which  secures  the  mortgage:  Provided, 
That  assistance  payments  may  be  made  on 
behalf  of  a  homeowner  who  assumes  a  mort- 
gage Insured  under  subsection  (J)  (4)  with 
respect  to  which  assistance  payments  have 
been  made  on  behalf  of  the  previous  owner. 
If  the  homeowner  Is  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary as  eligible  for  receiving  such  assistance. 
The  pajrment  shall  be  In  an  amount  not 
exceeding  the  lesser  of — 

"(1)  the  balance  of  the  monthly  payment 
for  principal.  Interest,  taxes.  Insurance,  and 
mortgage  insurance  premium  due  under  the 
mortgage  remaining  unpaid  after  applying 
20  per  centum  of  the  mortgagor's  Income: 
Provided,  That.  In  determining  a  mortgag- 
or's Income  for  the  purpoees  of  this  para- 
graph, there  shall  be  deducted  an  amount 
equal  to  S200  for  each  minor  person  who  Is 
a  member  of  the  Immediate  family  of,  and 
living  with,  the  mortgagor,  and  the  earnings 
of  any  such  minor  person  shall  not  be  In- 
cludMl  In  the  income  of  such  mortgagor:  or 

"(34  the  dltTerence  between  the  amount  of 
the  monthly  payment  for  principal.  Interest, 
and  mortKat;e  insurance  premium  which  the 
mortgagor  Is  obligated  to  pay  under  the 
mortgage  and  the  monthly  payment  for  prin- 
cipal and  Interest  which  the  mortgagor 
would  be  obligated  to  pay  If  the  mortgage 
were  to  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  1  per 
centum  per  annum. 

"(d)  Assistance  payments  to  a  mortgagee 
by  the  Secretary  on  behalf  of  a  family  hold- 
ing membership  In  a  cooperative  association 
operating  a  housing  project  shall  be  made 
only  during  such  time  as  the  family  is  an 
occupant  of  such  project  and  shall  be  In 
amounts  computed  on  the  basts  of  the  for- 
mula set  forth  in  subsection  (ci  applying  the 
cooperative  member's  proportionate  share  of 
the  obligations  under  the  project  mortgage  to 
the  Items  specified  in  the  formula. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  may  Include  In  the 
payment  to  the  mortgagee  such  amount.  In 
addition  to  the  amount  computed  under  sub- 
section (c).  Id),  or  (J)  (7).  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate to  reimburse  the  mortgagee  for  Its 
expenMS  In  handling  the  mortgage. 

■if)  Prjcedures  shall  be  adopted  by  the 
Secretary  for  recertlflcatlons  of  the  mort- 
gager's (cr  cooperative  member's)  Income  at 
Intervals  of  two  years  ( or  at  shorter  Intervals 
where  the  Secretary  deems  It  desirable)  for 
the  purpose  of  adjusting  the  amount  of  such 
assistance  payments  within  the  limits  of  the 
formula  described  in  subsection  ( c ) . 

"ig)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  he  deems  necessary  to  assure 
that  the  sales  price  of.  or  other  consideration 
paid  In  connection  with,  the  purchase  by  a 
homeowner  of  the  property  with  respect  to 
which  assl.stance  payments  are  to  be  made 
is  not  Increased  above  the  appraised  value 
on  which  the  maximum  mortgage  which  the 
Secretary  will  insure  Is  computed. 

"(h)  "There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carrv  out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  in- 
cluding such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
make  the  assistance  payments  under  con- 
tracts entered  into  under  this  section.  The 
aggregate  amount  of  contracts  to  make  such 
payments  shall  not  exceed  amounts  approved 
in  appropriation  Acts,  and  payments  pursu- 
ant to  such  contracts  shall  not  exceed  $75,- 
OOO.OOO  per  annum  prior  to  July  1.  1969, 
which  ma.ximum  dollar  amount  shall  be  In- 
creased bv  $1(K).000.000  on  July  1.  1969.  and 
by  3125.000.000  on  July  1,  1970 

"iDiD  The  Secretary  Is  authorized,  upon 
application  by  the  mortgagee,  to  insure  a 
mortgage  executed  by  a  mortgagor  who  meets 
the  eligibility  requirements  for  assistance 
payments  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  under 
subsection  (b).  Commitments  for  the  In- 
surance of  such   mortgages  may   be  Issued 


by  the  Secretary  prior  to  the  date  of  their 
execution  or  disbursement  thereon,  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  tbe  Secretary 
may  prescribe. 

"(3)  To  be  eligible  for  Insurance  under  this 
subsection,  a  mortgage  shall  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  section  221(d>(2)  or  234(c), 
except  as  such  requirements  are  modified  by 
this  subsection. 

"(3)  A  mortgage  to  be  Insured  under  this 
subsection  shall — 

"(A)  Involve  a  single-family  dwelling  which 
has  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  construction  or  substantial 
rehabilitation,  or  a  two-family  dwelling  one 
of  the  units  of  which  is  to  be  occupied  by 
the  owner  If  the  dwelling  is  purchased  with 
the  assistance  of  a  nonproht  organization  and 
is  approved  by  the  Secretary  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  substantial  rehabilitation,  or  a 
ona-famlly  unit  In  a  condominium  project 
(together  with  an  undivided  interest  In  the 
conunon  areas  and  facilities  serving  tbe 
project)  which  Is  released  from  a  multi- 
family  project  the  construction  or  substan- 
tial rehabilitation  of  which  has  been  com- 
pleted within  two  years  prior  to  the  Ullng 
of  the  application  and  assistance  payments 
with  respect  to  such  family  unit  and  the 
unit  has  had  no  previous  occupant  other 
than  the  mortgagor:  Provided,  That  the 
mortgage  may  Involve  an  existing  dwelling  or 
a  family  unit  in  an  existing  condominium 
project  If  the  dwelling  or  family  unit  meets 
such  standards  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe, or  If  assistance  payments  have  been 
inude  on  behalf  of  the  previous  owner  of  the 
dwelling  or  family  unit  with  respect  to  a 
mortgage  insured  under  subsection  (J)  (4): 
P'oiidfd  further.  That  a  preference  In  ex- 
tending mortgage  insurance  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  given  to  a  mortgagor  who 
quallUes  as  a  displaced  family  as  dehned  In 
section  221(f),  or  a  family  which  includes 
nve  or  more  minor  persons,  or  a  family  oc- 
cupying low-rent  public  housing:  Provided 
further.  That  the  mortgage  may  Involve  a 
dwelling  unit  in  an  existing  project  covered 
by  a  mortgage  Insured  tinder  section  236  or 
In  an  existing  project  receiving  the  beneflts 
of  financial  assistance  under  section  101  of 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
19H5: 

"(B)  where  It  Is  to  cover  a  one-family  unit 
in  a  condominium  project,  have  a  principal 
obligation  not  exceeding  915.000  ($17,500  In 
any  geographical  area  where  the  Secretary 
authorizes  an  Increase  on  tbe  basis  of  a 
.ludlng  that  cost  levels  so  require),  except 
that  with  respect  to  any  family  with  five  or 
more  persons  tbe  foregoing  limits  shall  be 
917.500  and  $20,000,  respectively:  and 

"(C)  be  executed  by  a  mortgagor  who 
.shall  have  paid  (I)  In  the  case  of  a  dis- 
placed family  as  defined  In  section  221(f) 
at  least  9200,  or  ( 11 )  In  the  case  of  any  other 
family,  at  least  3  per  centum  i  or  such  larger 
amount  as  the  Secretary  mny  require)  of 
the  Secretary's  estimate  of  the  cost  of  ac- 
quisition, in  cash  or  Its  equivalent,  which 
amount  In  either  Instance  may  be  applied 
for  the  payment  of  settlement  costs  and 
Initial  payments  for  taxes,  hazard  Insurance, 
mortgage  insurance  premiums,  and  other 
prepaid   expenses. 

"ij)(l)  In  addition  to  mortgages  Insured 
under  the  provisions  of  subsection  d),  the 
Secretary  is  authorized,  upon  application  by 
the  mortgagee,  to  Ir^ure  a  mortgage  ( In- 
cluding advances  under  such  mortgage  dur- 
ing rehabilitation)  which  Is  executed  by  a 
nonprofit  organization  to  finance  the  pur- 
chase of  housing,  and  the  rehabilitation  of 
such  housing  If  It  Is  deteriorating  or  sub- 
standard, for  subsequent  resale  to  low  or 
moderate  Income  home  purchasers  who 
meet  the  eligibility  requirements  for  assist- 
ance payments  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
under  subsection  (b).  Commitments  for  the 
Insurance  of  such  mortgages  may  be  Issued 
by  tbe  Secretary  prior  to  tbe  date  of  their 


execution  or  disbursement  thereon,  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe. 

"(2)  To  be  eligible  for  Insurance  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  a  mort- 
gage shall — 

"(A)  be  executed  by  a  private  nonprofit  or- 
ganization, approved  by  tbe  Secretary,  for 
the  purpose  of  financing  the  purchase  (with 
the  intention  of  subsequent  resale),  and  re- 
habilitation where  the  housing  involved  is 
deteriorating  or  substandard,  of  property 
comprising  one  or  more  tracts  or  parcels, 
whether  or  not  contlguotis,  consisting  of  (1) 
four  or  more  single-family  dwellings  of  de- 
tached, semidetached,  or  row  construction,  or 
(11)  four  or  more  one-family  units  in  a 
structure  or  structuree  for  which  a  plan  oi 
family  unit  ownership  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary Is  established;  except  that  in  a  case 
not  involving  the  rehabilitation  of  deteri- 
orating or  substandard  housing  the  property 
purchased  may  consist  of  one  or  more  such 
dwellings  or  units; 

"(B)  be  in  a  principal  amount  not  ex- 
ceeding the  appraised  value  of  the  property 
at  the  time  of  its  purchase  under  the  mort- 
gage plus  the  estimated  cost  of  any  re- 
habiliUtlon; 

"(C)  bear  Interest  (exclusive  of  premium 
charges  for  Insurance  and  service  charge,  if 
any)  at  not  to  exceed  such  per  centum  per 
annum  (not  in  excess  of  6  per  centum),  on 
the  amount  of  the  principal  obligation  out- 
standing at  any  time,  as  the  Secretary  finds 
neceesary  to  meet  the  mortgage  market; 

"(D)  provide  for  complete  amortization 
(subject  to  paragraph  (4)(E))  by  periodic 
payments  within  such  term  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe:  and 

"(E)  provide  for  the  release  of  Individual 
single-family  dwellings  from  the  Hen  of  the 
mortgage  upon  their  sale  In  accordance  with 
paragraph  (4). 

"(3)  No  mortgage  shall  be  insured  under 
paragraph  (1)  unless  the  mortgagor  shall 
have  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary  that  (A)  the  property  Involved  is 
located  In  a  neighborhood  which  Is  suffi- 
ciently stable  and  contains  sufficient  public 
facilities  and  amenities  to  support  long-term 
values,  or  (B)  the  purchase  or  rehabilitation 
of  such  property  plus  the  mortgagor's  related 
activities  and  the  activities  of  other  ovirners 
of  housing  in  the  neighborhood,  together  nith 
actions  to  be  taken  by  public  authorities, 
will  be  of  such  scoi>e  and  quality  as  to  give 
reasonable  promise  that  a  stable  environment 
will  be  created  in  tbe  neighborhood. 

"(4)  (A)  No  mortgage  shall  be  Insured 
under  paragraph  (1)  unless  the  mortgagor 
enters  Into  an  agreement,  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary,  that  It  will  offer  to  sell  tbe  dwell- 
ings involved,  after  purchase  and  upon  com- 
pletion of  any  rehabilitation,  to  low  or  mod- 
erate Income  individuals  or  families  meeting 
the  eligibility  requirements  established  by 
the  Secretary  under  subsection  (b). 

"(B)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  Insure 
under  this  paragraph  mortgages  executed  to 
finance  the  sale  of  individual  dwellings  to 
low  or  moderate  Income  purchasers  as  pro- 
vided In  subparagraph  'A).  Any  such  mort- 
gage shall — 

"(1)  be  In  a  principal  .imount  not  In  excess 
of  that  portion  of  the  unpaid  principal  bal- 
ance of  the  blanket  mortgage  covering  the 
property  which  Is  allocable  to  tbe  Individual 
dwelling  Involved; 

"(11)  bear  interest  at  the  same  rate  as  the 
blanket  mortgage;  and 

"(111)  provide  for  complete  amortization 
by  periodic  payments  within  a  term  equal 
to  the  remaining  term  (determined  without 
regard  to  subparagraph  (E) )  of  such  blanket 
mortgage. 

"(C)  The  price  for  which  any  Individual 
dwelling  Is  sold  under  this  paragraph  shall 
be  In  an  amount  equal  to  that  portion  of  the 
unpaid  principal  balance  of  the  blanket  mort- 
gage covering  tbe  property  which  Is  allocable 
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to  the  dwelling  plus  such  additional  amount, 
not  less  than  9200  (which  may  be  applied  in 
whole  or  in  part  toward  closing  costs) ,  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine  to  be  reasonable. 

"(D)  Upon  the  sale  under  this  paragraph 
of  any  Individual  dwelling,  such  dwelling 
shall  be  released  from  the  lien  of  the  blanket 
mortgage.  Until  all  of  the  Individual  dwell- 
ings In  the  property  covered  by  the  blanket 
mortgage  have  been  sold,  the  mortgagor  shall 
hold  and  operate  tbe  dwellings  remaining 
unsold  at  any  given  time.  In  such  manner 
and  under  such  terms  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe,  as  though  they  constituted  rental 
units. 

"(E)  Upon  the  sale  under  this  paragraph 
of  all  the  individual  dwellings  In  the  prop- 
erty covered  by  the  blanket  mortgage  and 
the  release  of  all  Individual  dwellings  from 
the  lien  of  the  blanket  mortgage,  the  Insur- 
ance of  the  blanket  mortgage  shall  be  termi- 
nated and  no  adjusted  premium  charge  shall 
be  charged  by  the  Secretary  upon  such 
termination. 

"(5)  Where  the  Secretary  has  approved  a 
plan  of  family  imlt  ownership,  the  terms 
single-family  dwelling',  single-family  dwell- 
ings', 'individual  dwelling",  and  'Individual 
dwellings'  shall  mean  a  family  unit  or  family 
units,  together  with  the  undivided  interest 
(or  interests)  In  the  common  areas  and 
facilities. 

"(6)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
terms  single-farally  dwelling'  and  'single- 
famlly  dwellings'  (except  for  purposes  of 
paragraph  (5))  shall  include  a  two-family 
dwelling  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
Secretary  if  one  of  the  units  Is  to  be  occupied 
by  the  owner. 

"(7)  In  addition  to  the  assistance  pay- 
ments authorized  under  subsection  (b),  the 
Secretary  may  make  such  payments  to  a 
mortgagee  on  behalf  of  a  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion which  is  a  mortgagor  under  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  (1)  in  an  amount  not  ex- 
ceeding the  difference  between  the  monthly 
payment  for  principal,  interest,  and  mortgage 
insurance  premium  which  the  mortgagor  Is 
obligated  to  pay  under  the  mortgage  and  the 
monthly  payment  for  principal  and  Interest 
such  mortgagor  would  be  obligated  to  pay  If 
the  mortgage  were  to  bear  Interest  at  the  rate 
of  1  per  centum  per  annum. 

"(k)  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time 
allocate  and  transfer  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, for  use  (in  accordance  with  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  this  section)  in  rural  areas 
and  small  towns,  a  reasonable  portion  of  the 
total  authority  to  contract  to  make  assistance 
payments  as  approved  In  appropriation  Acts 
under  subsection  (h) ." 

(bHl)  Section  221(d)(2)(A)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "not  to  exceed  (1) 
S12.500"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "not 
to  exceed  (1)  S15.000  (or  917.500,  If  the  mort- 
gagor's family  includes  five  or  more  per- 
sons)"; and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "not  to  exceed  $15,000" 
In  the  second  proviso  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "not  to  exceed  $17,500  (or  $20,000  If 
the  mortgagor's  family  Includes  five  or  more 
persons)". 

(2)   Section    221(d)(2)(B)    of    such    Act    Is 
amended — 

(A)  by  Inserting  ",  In  cash  or  its  equiva- 
lent"" before  the  semicolon  after  "acquisition 
cost"  In  the  first  proviso;  and 

(B)  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  after 
"appraised  \*alue"  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  ":  Provided  further.  That,  if  the 
mortgagor  Is  the  owner  and  an  occupant  of 
the  property,  such  mortgagor  shall  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible  be  given  the  op- 
portunity to  contribute  the  value  of  his  labor 
as  equity  in  such  dwelling". 

(c)(1)  Section  221(h)  (5)  (B)  (11)  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(11)  bear  Interest  at  the  same  rate  as  the 
principal  mortgage  or  such  lower  rate,  not 
less  than  1  per  centum,  as  the  Secretary  may 


prescribe  If  in  bis  Judgment  the  purchaser's 
Income  Is  sufficiently  low  to  Justify  the  lower 
rate,  and  provide  for  complete  amortization 
within  a  term  equal  to  the  remaining  term 
(determined  without  regard  to  subparagraph 
(E)  )  of  such  principal  mortgage." 

(2)  Section  221(h)(4)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  •$20,000,000"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$50,000,000"". 

(3)  Section  221(h)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  nt  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(6)  In  addition  to  the  mortgages  that 
may  be  Insured  under  paragraphs  ( 1 )  and 
(5),  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  Insure 
under  this  subsection,  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  may  prescribe,  mortgages 
which  are  executed  by  individuals  or  families 
that  meet  the  income  criteria  prescribed  In 
paragraph  (5)  (A)  and  are  executed  for  the 
purpose  of  financing  the  rehabilitation  or 
improvement  of  single-family  dwellings  of 
detached,  semidetached,  or  row  construction 
that  are  owned  and  occupied  in  each  in- 
stance by  a  mortgagor  who  has  purchased 
the  dwelling  from  a  nonprofit  organization 
of  the  type  described  in  this  subsection.  To 
be  eligible  for  such  insurance,  a  mortgage 
shall— 

"(A)  be  In  a  principal  amount  not  exceed- 
ing the  lesser  of  $15,000  or  the  sum  of  the 
estimated  cost  of  repair  and  rehabilitation 
and  the  Secretary"s  estimate  of  the  value  of 
the  property  before  repair  and  rehabilitation. 
except  that  In  no  case  involving  refinancing 
shall  such  mortgage  exceed  such  estimated 
cost  of  repair  and  reliabilitatlon  and  the 
amount  (as  determined  by  the  Secretary) 
required  to  refinance  existing  Indebtedness 
secured  by  the  property; 

"(B)  bear  Interest  (exclusive  of  premium 
charges  for  insurance  and  service  charge,  if 
any)  at  3  per  centum  per  annum  or  such 
lower  rate,  not  less  than  1  per  centum,  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe  if  in  his  judg- 
ment the  mortgagor'.s  income  Is  sufficiently 
low  to  Justify  the  lower  rate; 

"(C)  Involve  a  mortgagor  that  shall  have 
paid  on  account  ol  the  property  at  the  time 
of  the  rehabilitation  such  amount  (which 
shall  not  be  less  than  $200  in  cash  or  its 
equivalent,  but  which  may  be  applied  in 
whole  or  in  part  toward  closing  costi)  as 
the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be  reasonable 
and  appropriate  under  the  circumstances; 
and 

"(D)  contain  a  provision  that  If  the  low- 
income  mortgagor  does  not  continue  to  oc- 
cupy the  property,  the  interest  rate  shall  in- 
creaise  to  the  highest  rate  permissible  under 
this  section  and  the  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary effective  at  the  time  of  commitment  for 
insurance  of  the  mortgage;  except  that  the 
increase  in  Interest  rate  shall  not  be  applica- 
ble If  the  property  is  sold  and  the  purchaser 
Is  (1)  a  nonprofit  organization  which  has  been 
engaged  in  purchasing  and  rehabilitating 
deteriorating  and  substandard  housing  with 
financing  under  a  mortgage  Insured  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  (11)  a  pub- 
lic housing  agency  having  Jurisdiction  under 
the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  over 
the  area  where  the  dwelling  Is  located,  or 
(ill)  a  low-income  purchaser  approved  for 
the  purposes  of  this  paragraph  by  the  Sec- 
retary." 

(4)  The«purchase  of  any  individual  dwell- 
ing, sold  by  a  nonprofit  organization  pur- 
suit to  the  provisions  of  section  221(h)(5) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section,  may  be  financed 
with  a  mortgage  insured  under  the  provisions 
of  section  235(J)(4)  of  such  Act.  but  such 
mortgage  shall  bear  Interest  at  the  rate  pro- 
vided in  section  235(J)  (2)  (C)  of  such  Act. 

(d)  Section  212(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  "or  section  235(J)(1)"  after 
"subsection  (h)  (1)  "  each  place  It  appears. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  is  authorized  to  provide,  or  con- 
tract with  public  or  private  organizations  to 
provide,  such  budget,  debt  management,  and 


related  counseling  services  to  mortgagors 
whose  mortgages  are  insured  under  section 
235(1)  or  235(J)(4)  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  as  he  determines  to  be  necessary  to  assist 
such  mortgagors  in  meeting  the  responsi- 
bilities of  homeownershlp.  There  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection. 

CREOrr    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Title  II  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  is  amended  by  adding  after  section 
236  (as  added  by  section  201  of  this  Act)  the 
following  new  section : 

"SPECIAL   MORTGAGE  INSURANCE  ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  237.  (a)  The  purpose  of  this  section 
is  to  help  provide  adequate  housing  for  fami- 
lies of  low  and  moderate  income.  Including 
those  who,  for  reasons  of  credit  history,  ir- 
regular Income  patterns  caused  by  seasonal 
employment,  or  other  factors,  are  unable  to 
meet  the  credit  requirements  of  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  purchase  of  a  single-family  home 
financed  bv  a  mortgage  insured  under  sec- 
tion 203,  220.  221,  234.  or  235(J)  (4),  but  who. 
through  the  Incentive  of  homeownershlp  and 
counseling  assistance,  appear  to  be  able  to 
achieve  homeownershlp. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  upon  ap- 
plication by  the  mortgagee  to  insure  under 
this  section  any  mortgage  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section. 

"(c)  To  be  eligible  for  Insurance  under  this 
section,  a  mortgage  shall — 

"(1 )  meet  the  requirements  of  section  203. 
220(d)(3)  (A).  221(d)  (2).  221(h)  (5),  221(1), 
234(c),  or  235(J)(4)  except  as  such  require- 
ments are  modified  by  this  section; 

"(2)  involve  a  principal  obligation  (Includ- 
ing such  initial  service  charges,  and  such  ap- 
praisal, inspection,  and  other  fees,  as  the 
Secretary  shall  approve)  in  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  815,000:  Provided.  That  the  Secretary 
may  increase  the  amount  to  not  exceed  $17.- 
500  in  any  geographical  area  wt-.ere  he  finds 
that  cost  levels  so  require:  Provided  further. 
That  no  mortgage  meeting  the  requirements 
of  section  203(h)  or  203(i)  shall  Ue  eligible 
for  Insurance  under  this  section  if  its  prin- 
cipal obligation  Is  in  excess  of  the  maximum 
limits  prescribed  in  such  section; 

"(3)  be  executed  by  n  mortgagor  who  the 
Socr-'tnry  has  determined,  after  a  full  and 
complete  study  of  the  case,  would  not  be  an 
acceptable  credit  risk  for  mortgage  Insur- 
ance purposes  under  section  203.  220.  221. 
234.  or  235(J)(4),  because  of  his  credit 
standing,  debt  obligations,  tof.l  annual  In- 
come, or  income  characteristics,  but  who 
the  Secretary  is  satisfied  would  be  a  reason- 
ably satisfactory  credit  risk,  consistent  with 
the  objectives  stated  In  subsection  (a).  If  he 
were  to  receive  budget,  debt  m.anagement, 
and  related  counseling:  Provided.  That,  in 
ripterminins  whether  the  mortgagor  is  a 
reasonably  satisfactory  credit  risk,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  review  the  credit  history  of  the 
applicant  giving  special  consideration  to 
those  delinquent  accounts  which  were  ulti- 
mately paid  by  the  applicant  and  to  ex- 
tenuating factors  which  may  have  caused 
credit  accounts  of  the  applicant  to  become 
delinquent:  and  the  Secretary  shall  also  give 
special  consideration  to  income  character- 
istics of  applicants  whose  total  income  over 
the  two  years  prior  to  their  applications  has 
remained  at  levels  of  eligibility  (as  required 
under  paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection),  but 
who.  because  of  the  character  of  their  sea- 
sonal employment  or  for  other  reasons,  have 
not  maintained  continuous  employment 
under  one  employer  during  that  time:   and 

"(4)  require  monthly  payments  which.  In 
combination  with  local  real  estate  taxes  on 
the  property  involved,  do  not  exceed  25  per 
centum  of  the  applicant's  income,  -based  on 
his  average  monthly  Income  durlna  the  year 
prior  to  his  nppUcatlon  or  the  average 
monthly  income  durlns:  the  three  years  prior 
to  his  application,  whichever  Is  higher. 
"(d)    The  Secret9ry  shall  give  preference 
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In  approylng  mortgage  liuurance  appllca- 
tloxu  under  this  section  to  families  living  in 
public  housing  units,  especially  those  fami- 
lies required  to  leave  public  housing  because 
their  Incomes  have  risen  beyond  the  maxi- 
mum prescribed  Income  limits,  and  families 
eligible  for  residence  In  public  housing  who 
have  been  displaced  from  federally  assisted 
urban  renewal  areas. 

•'(e)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide, or  contract  with  public  or  private 
organlzaUons  to  provide,  such  budget,  debt 
management,  and  related  counseling  serv- 
ices to  mortgagors  whose  mortgages  are  In- 
sured under  this  section  as  he  determines  to 
be  necessary  to  meet  the  objectives  of  this 
section  The  Secretary  may  also  provide  such 
counseling  to  otherwise  eligible  families  who 
lack  sufflclent  funds  to  supply  a  downpay- 
ment  to  help  them  to  save  an  amount  neces- 
sary for  that  purpose. 

"(f)  The  aggregate  principal  balance  of  all 
mortgages  insured  under  this  section  and 
outstanding  at  one  time  shall  not  exceed 
•  ICM.OOO.OOO 

"(g)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  subsection  (e)  of  this 
sectloiv." 

(b)  Section  228  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  "235(1).  237." 
after  "234.". 

BKLAXATION   OF    MO«TCAGC   INSTTKANCX    UQimX- 

Murra  in  cxbtain  ttkban  irxiOHBoaHOODS 

See.  103.  (a)  Section  223  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

•(e)  Notwithstanding  any  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title  except  section  212.  and 
without  regard  to  limitations  upon  eligibil- 
ity contained  In  any  section  of  this  title,  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized,  upon  application  by 
the  mortgagee,  to  insure  under  any  section 
of  this  title  a  mortgage  executed  In  connec- 
tion with  the  repair,  rehabilitation,  con- 
struction, or  purchase  of  property  located 
IB  an  older,  declining  urban  >  rea  in  which 
the  conditions  are  such  that  one  or  more 
of  the  eligibility  requirements  applicable  to 
the  section  of  this  title  under  which  Insur- 
ance Is  »}ught  could  not  be  met.  If  the  Sec- 
retary finds  that  (1)  the  area  Is  reasonably 
viable,  giving  consideration  to  the  need  for 
providing  adequate  housing  for  families  of 
low  and  moderate  income  in  such  area,  and 
(2)  the  property  Is  an  acceptable  risk  in 
view  of  such  consideration.  The  Insurance 
of  a  mortgage  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
shall  be  the  obligation  of  the  S[>eclal  Risk 
Insurance  Pund.^* 

(b)  Section  203(1)  of  such  Act  Is  repealed. 

SPECIAL    alSX    INStrSANCX    rOND 

Sac.  104.  I  a)  Title  U  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  is  amended  by  adding  after  section 
237  I  as  added  by  section  102  of  this  Act)  the 
following  new  section: 

••PATMENT    OP   INSUKANCC SPECIAL    RISK 

INStniANCS    FUND 

•'Ssc.  238.  (a)(1)  Any  mortgagee  under  a 
mortgage  Insured  under  section  235(1).  235 
(])(4),  or  237  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
the  benefits  of  the  Insurance  as  provided  In 
section  204(a)  with  respect  to  mortgages 
Insured  under  section  203.  The  provisions  of 
subsections  (b).  (c).  (d).  (g).  (J),  and  (k) 
of  section  204  shall  be  applicable  to  mort- 
gages Insured  under  section  235(1),  235(J) 
(4),  or  237.  except  that  all  references  therein 
to  the  •Mutual  Mortgage  Insurance  Fund' 
•ball  be  construed  to  refer  to  the  'Special 
Risk  Insurance  Fund*,  and  all  references 
therein  to  section  203  shall  be  construed  to 
refer  to  section  235(1).  235(J)(4).  or  237.  as 
may  be  appropriate. 

"(2)  Any  mortgagee  under  a  mortgage  In- 
sured under  section  235(J)  ( 1 )  or  336  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  the  benefits  of  Insurance 
as  provided  In  section  207(g)  with  respect  to 
mortgages  Insured  under  section  207.  The 
provisions  of  subsections  (d),  (e).  (h),  (1), 


(J),  (k).  (1).  and  (n)  of  section  207  shall  be 
applicable  to  mortgages  Insured  under  sec- 
tion 23S(J)(1)  or  236.  except  that  all  refer- 
ences therein  to  the  'Oeneral  Insurance  Fund' 
shall  be  construed  to  refer  to  the  'Special 
Risk  Insurance  Fund'  and  the  premium 
charge  provided  In  section  207(d)  shall  be 
payable  only  In  cash  or  debentures  of  the 
Special  Risk  Insurance  Fund. 

"(3)  In  lieu  of  the  amount  of  Insurance 
benefits  computed  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1)  or  (2)  of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary. 
In  his  discretion  and  In  accordance  with  such 
regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  may  (with 
respect  to  any  mortgage  loan  acquired  by 
him)  compute  and  pay  Insurance  benefits  to 
the  mortgagee  in  a  total  amount  equal  to  the 
unpaid  principal  balance  of  the  loan  plus 
any  accrued  interest  and  any  advances  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  and  made  previously 
by  the  mortgagee  under  the  provisions  of 
the  mortgage. 

"(b)  There  Is  hereby  created  a  Special  Risk 
Insurance  Fund  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  fund')  which  shall  be  used  by  the  Sec- 
retary as  a  revolving  fund  for  carrying  out 
the  mortgage  Insurance  obligations  of  sec- 
Uona  233(e).  233(a)(2).  335.  336.  and  337. 
and  the  Secretary  is  hereby  autliortzed  to 
advance  t»  the  fund  the  sum  of  $5,000,000 
from  the  Oeneral  Insurance  Fund  eetabllvhed 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  o<  section  519. 
Such  advance  shall  be  repayable  at  such 
times  and  at  such  rates  of  Interest  as  the 
Secretary  deenu  appropriate.  Premium 
charges,  adjusted  premium  charges.  Inspec- 
tion and  other  fees,  service  charges,  and  any 
other  Income  received  by  the  Secretary  under 
sections  323(e).  235.  236.  and  237.  together 
with  all  earnings  on  the  assets  of  the  fund, 
shall  be  credited  to  the  fund.  All  payments 
made  pursuant  to  claims  of  mortgagees  with 
respect  to  mortgages  Insured  under  sections 
235.  236.  and  237  or  pursuant  to  section  223 
(e)  or  233(ai  (2) .  cash  adjustments,  the  prin- 
cipal of  and  Interest  paid  on  debentures 
which  are  the  obligation  of  the  fund,  ex- 
penses Incurred  In  connection  with  or  as  a 
consequence  of  the  acquisition  and  disposal 
of  property  acquired  under  such  sections,  and 
all  administrative  expenses  In  connection 
with  the  mortgage  insurance  operations  un- 
der such  sections  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
fund.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  needed  from  time  to 
time  to  cover  loasea  sustained  by  the  fund 
In  carrying  out  the  mortgage  insurance  ob- 
ligations of  sections  223(e).  233(a)(2).  335. 
336.  and  337.  Moneys  in  the  fund  not  needed 
for  current  operations  of  the  fund  shall  be 
deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States  to  the  credit  of  the  fund  or  Invested 
In  bonds  or  other  obligations  of.  or  In  bonds 
or  other  obligations  guaranteed  by,  the 
United  States.  The  Secretary,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treiuiury.  may 
purchase  in  the  open  market  debentures 
which  are  the  obligation  of  the  fund.  Such 
purchases  shall  be  made  at  a  price  which 
will  provide  an  investment  yield  of  not  less 
than  the  yield  obtained  from  other  invest- 
ments authorized  by  this  section  Debentures 
so  purchased  shall  be  canceled  and  not 
reissued." 

( b )  Section  224  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "or  section  233"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof   'section  233,  or  section  238". 

(c)  Section  519(e)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  "section  213(k)  "  the  fol- 
lowing: •',  or  the  provisions  of  sections 
223(e).  233(a)(2).  235.  236.  and  237^'. 

CONOOMINrDM  AND  COOPCXATTVX  OWNCSSHIP 
POm  LOW  AND  MOOCaATK  INCOME  FAMILIES 

Sec.  105  (a)  Section  221  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  two  new  subsections  as  follows: 

•'(1)(1)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized,  with 
respect  to  any  project  Involving  a  mortgage 
Insured  under  subsection  (d)(3)  which  bears 
Interest  at  the  below-market  Interest  rate 
prescribed    in    the    proviso    of    subsection 


(d)  (5) ,  to  permit  a  conversion  of  the  owner- 
ship of  such  project  to  a  plan  of  family  unit 
ownership.  Under  such  plan,  each  family 
unit  shall  be  eligible  for  individual  owner- 
ship and  provision  shall  be  Included  for  the 
sale  of  the  family  units,  together  with  an 
undivided  interest  in  the  common  areas  and 
facilities  which  serve  the  project,  to  low  or 
moderate  Income  purchasers.  The  Secretary 
shall  obtain  such  agreements  as  he  de'er- 
mlnes  to  be  necessary  to  assure  continued 
maintenance  of  the  common  areas  and  facil- 
ities. Upon  such  sale,  the  family  unit  and 
the  undivided  interest  in  the  common  areas 
shall  be  released  from  the  lien  of  the  project 
mortgage. 

•'(2)  (A)  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  upon 
application  by  the  mortgagee,  to  Insure  un- 
der this  subsection  mortgages  financing  the 
purchase  of  Individual  family  units  under 
the  plan  prescribed  in  paragraph  (1).  Com- 
mitments may  be  Issued  by  the  Secretary 
for  the  Insurance  of  such  mortgages  prior 
to  the  date  of  their  execution  or  disburse- 
ment thereon,  upon  such  terms  and  oondl- 
tions  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe.  To  be 
eligible  for  such  Insurance,  the  mortgage 
shall— 

"(1)  be  executed  by  a  mortgagor  having  an 
Income  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  for  occupants  of  projects  financed 
with  a  mortgage  insured  under  subsection 
(d)(3)  which  bears  Interest  at  the  below- 
market  rate  prescribed  in  the  proviso  of  sub- 
section (d) (5); 

"(11)  Involve  a  principal  obligation  (In- 
cluding such  initial  service  charges,  and  such 
appraisal,  inspection,  and  other  fees,  as  the 
Secretary  shall  approve)  in  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  the  Secretary's  estimate  of  the 
appraised  value  of  the  family  unit,  including 
the  mortgagor's  Interest  in  the  common  areas 
and  facilities,  as  of  the  date  the  mortgage 
Is  accepted  for  insurance; 

"(ill)  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  determined  by 
the  Secretary  (which  may  vary  in  accordance 
with  the  regulations  of  the  Secretary  pro- 
mulgated pursuant  to  the  last  sentence  of 
paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection)  but  not 
leas  than  the  below-market  rate  in  effect 
under  the  proviso  of  subsection  (d)(5)  at  the 
date  of  the  commitment  for  insiuance:  and 

"(Iv)  provide  for  complete  amortization  by 
periodic  payments  within  such  term  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe,  but  not  to  exceed 
the  lesser  o^  forty  years  from  the  beginning 
of  amortization  of  the  mortgage  or  tluree- 
quarters  of  the  Secretary's  estimate  of  the 
remaining  economic  life  of  the  building  im- 
provements. 

"(B)  The  price  for  which  the  Individual 
family  unit  Is  sold  to  the  low  or  moderate  In- 
oome  purchaser  shall  not  exceed  the  ap- 
praised value  of  the  pr(q>erty,  as  determined 
under  subparagraph  (A)  (11),  except  that  the 
purchaser  shall  be  required  to  pay  on  ac- 
count of  the  property  at  the  time  of  pur- 
chase at  least  such  amount.  In  cash  or  its 
equivalent  (which  shall  be  not  leas  than  3 
per  centum  of  such  price,  but  which  may  be 
applied  in  whole  or  in  part  toward  closing 
costs ) .  as  the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be 
reasonable  and  appropriate. 

"(3)  Upon  the  sale  of  all  of  the  family 
units  oovered  by  the  project  mortgage,  and 
the  release  of  all  of  the  family  units  (In- 
cluding the  undivided  Interest  allocable  to 
each  unit  In  the  common  areas  and  facilities ) 
from  the  lien  of  the  project  mortgage,  the 
Insurance  of  the  project  mortgage  shall  be 
terminated  and  no  adjusted  premium  charge 
stiall  be  collected  by  the  Secretary  upon  such 
termination. 

"(4)  Any  mortgage  covering  an  Individual 
family  unit  Insured  under  this  subsection 
shall  contain  a  provision  that,  if  the  original 
mortgagor  does  not  continue  to  occupy  the 
property,  the  Interest  rate  shall  Increase  to 
the  highest  rate  permissible  under  this  sec- 
tion and  the  regulations  of  the  Secretary 
effective  at  the  time  the  commitment  was 
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Issued  for  the  Insurance  of  the  project  mort- 
gage; except  that  the  requirement  for  an  In- 
crease in  interest  rate  shall  not  be  applicable 
if  the  property  is  sold  and  the  purchaser  is 
(1)  a  nonprofit  purchaser  approved  by  the 
Secretary,  or  (11)  a  low  or  moderate  Income 
purchaser  who  has  an  Income  within  the 
limits  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  for  occu- 
pants of  projects  financed  with  a  mortgage 
Insured  under  subsection  (d)  (3)  which  bears 
Interest  at  the  below-market  rate  prescribed 
in  the  proviso  of  subsection  (d)(5).  l^e 
mortgage  shall  also  contain  a  provision  that, 
if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  annual 
income  of  the  original  mortgagor  (or  a  pur- 
chaser described  in  clause  (11)  of  the  jwe- 
cedlng  sentence)  has  increased  to  an  amount 
enabling  payment  of  a  greater  rate  of  In- 
terest, the  interest  rate  of  the  Individual 
mortgage  may  be  increased  up  to  the  highest 
rate  permissible  under  the  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  for  mortgages  Insured  under  this 
section  effective  at  the  time  the  commitment 
was  Issued  for  the  Insurance  of  the  mortgage. 

"(5)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection — 

"(1)  the  term  'mortgage',  when  used  In 
relation  to  a  mortgage  Insured  under  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection.  Includes  a  first 
mortgage  given  to  secure  the  unpaid  pur- 
chase price  of  a  fee  interest  in,  or  a  long-term 
lease-hold  interest  In,  a  one-family  unit  In 
a  multlfamlly  project  and  an  undivided  In- 
terest in  the  common  areas  and  facilities 
which  ser%e  the  project;  and 

"(11)  the  term  "common  areas  and  facili- 
ties' Includes  the  land  and  such  commercial, 
community,  and  other  facilities  as  are  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary. 

"(J)(l)  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  with 
respect  to  any  rental  project  involving  a 
mortgage  Insured  under  subsection  (d)(3) 
which  t)ears  Interest  at  the  below-market 
Interest  rate  prescribed  in  the  proviso  of 
subsection  (d)(5i,  to  permit  a  conversion 
of  the  ownership  of  such  project  to  a  co- 
operative approved  by  the  Secretary.  Mem- 
bership in  such  cooperative  shall  be  made 
available  only  to  those  families  having  an 
Income  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  for  occupants  of  projects  financed 
with  a  mortgage  Insured  under  subsection 
(d)(3)  which  bears  Interest  at  such  below- 
market  rate:  Procided.  That  families  residing 
In  the  rental  project  at  the  time  of  its  con- 
version to  a  cooperative  who  do  not  meet 
such  Income  limits  may  be  permitted  to  be- 
come members  in  the  cooperative  under  such 
special  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  is  authorized.  up»on 
application  by  the  mortgagee,  to  insure  un- 
der this  subsection  cooperative  mortgages  fi- 
nancing the  purchase  of  projects  meeting  the 
requirements  of  pareigraph  ( 1 ) .  Commitments 
may  be  Issued  by  the  Secretary  for  the  In- 
surance of  such  mortgages  prior  to  the  date 
of  their  execution  or  disbursement  thereon, 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe.  To  be  eligible  for  such 
insurance,  the  mortgage  shall — 

"(1)  Involve  a  principal  obligation  (in- 
cluding such  initial  service  charges  and  ap- 
praisal, inspection,  and  other  fees  as  the 
Secretary  shall  approve)  in  an  amount  not 
exceeding  the  appraised  value  of  the  property 
for  continued  use  as  a  cooperative,  which 
value  shall  be  based  upon  a  mortgage  amount 
on  which  the  debt  service  can  be  met  from 
the  Income  of  the  property  when  operated 
on  a  nonprofit  basis,  after  the  payment  of 
all  operating  expenses,  taxes,  and  required 
reserves; 

"(11)  bear  Interest  at  the  below-market 
rate  prescribed  In  the  proviso  of  subsection 
(d)  (5);  and 

"'(ill)  provide  for  complete  amortization 
within  such  term  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe." 

(b)  Section  221(g)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  bv  striking  out  "or  paragraph  (5) 
of  subsection  (h)  of  this  section"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "paragraph   (5)   of  sub- 


section (h)  of  this  section,  or  paragraph  (2) 
of  subsection  (1)   of  this  section". 

(C)  Section  221(g)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  paragraph  (1) 
of  subsection  (h)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (h)  of 
this  section,  or  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection 

(J).". 

(d)  Section  221(f)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "'subsection  (h)" 
In  the  third  sentence  of  the  second  paragraph 
the  following:  ",  (1),  or  (j)". 

ASSISTANCE    TO     NONPROFIT     SPONSORS    OF    LOW 
AND    MODERATE    INCOME    HOUSING 

Sec.  106.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  is  authorized  to  provide, 
or  contract  with  public  or  private  organiza- 
tions to  provide.  Information,  advice,  and 
technical  assistance  with  respect  to  the  con- 
struction, rehabilitation,  and  operation  by 
nonprofit  organizations  of  housing  for  low 
or  moderate  Income  families.  Assistance  by 
the  Secretary  may  Include — 

(1)  the  assembly,  correlation,  publication, 
and  dissemination  of  Information  with  re- 
spect to  the  construction,  rehabilitation,  and 
operation  of  low  and  moderate  Income  hous- 
ing, and 

(2)  the  provision  of  advice  and  technical 
assistance  with  respect  to  the  construction, 
rehabilitation,  and  operation  of  low  and 
moderate   Income   housing. 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  loans  to  nonprofit  organlT.atlons  for 
the  necessary  expenses,  prior  to  construction. 
In  planning,  and  obtaining  financing  for,  the 
rehabilitation  or  construction  of  housing  for 
low  or  moderate  income  families  under  any 
federally  assisted  program.  Such  loans  shall 
be  made  without  Interest  and  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 80  per  centum  of  the  reasonable  costs 
expected  to  be  incurred  In  planning,  and 
in  obtaining  financing  for,  such  housing 
prior  to  the  availability  of  financing,  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to,  preliminary  surveys 
and  analyses  of  market  needs,  preliminary 
site  engineering  and  architectural  fees,  site 
acquisition,  application  and  mortgage  com- 
mitment fees,  and  construction  loan  fees  and 
discounts.  The  Secretary  shall  require  repay- 
ment of  loans  made  under  this  subsection, 
under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
require,  upon  completion  of  the  project  or 
sooner,  and  may  cancel  any  part  or  all  of 
a  loan  If  he  determines  that  It  cannot  be 
recovered  from  the  proceeds  of  any  perma- 
nent loan  made  to  finance  the  rehabilitation 
or  construction  of  the  housing. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  prior 
to  the  making  of  any  loan  that  the  nonprofit 
organization  meets  such  requirements  with 
respect  to  financial  responsibility  and  sta- 
bility as  he  may  prescribe. 

(3)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection  not 
to  exceed  $7,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1969,  and  not  to  exceed  $10,- 
000,IX)0  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1970.  Any  amounts  so  appropriated  shall  re- 
main available  until  expended,  and  any 
amounts  authorized  for  any  fiscal  year  under 
this  paragraph  but  not  appropriated  may  be 
appropriated  for  any  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

(4)  All  funds  appropriated  for  the  purposes 
of  this  subsection  shall  be  deposited  In  a 
fund  which  shall  be  known  as  the  Low  and 
Moderate  Income  Sponsor  Fund,  and  which 
shall  be  available  without  fiscal  year  limita- 
tion and  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  as 
a  revolving  fund  for  carrying  out  the  pur- 
pKises  of  this  subsection.  Sums  received  in 
repayment  of  loans  made  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  deposited  in  such  fund. 

NATIONAL    HOMEOWNER8HIP    FOUNDATION 

Sec.  107.  (a)(1)  There  is  hereby  created  a 
body  corporate  to  be  known  as  the  "National 
Homeownershlp  Foundation"  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Foundation")  to  carry  out 
a  continuing  program  of  encouraging  pri- 
vate  and   public   organizations   at  the   na- 


tional, community,  and  neighborhood  levels 
to  provide  Increased  homeownershlp  and 
housing  opportunities  in  urban  and  rural 
areas  for  lower  Income  families  through  such 
means  as — 

(A)  encouraging  the  Investment  In,  and 
sponsoring  of,  housing  for  lower  Income 
families; 

( B)  encouraging  the  establishment  of  pro- 
grams of  assistance  and  counseling  to  lower 
Income  families  to  enable  them  better  to 
achieve  and  afford  adequate  bousing; 

(C)  providing  a  broad  range  of  technical 
assistance  through  publications  and  advisory 
services  to  public  and  private  organizations 
which  are  carrying  out,  or  are  desirous  of 
carrying  out,  programs  to  expand  homeown- 
ershlp and  housing  opportunities  for  lower 
families;   and 

(D)  providing  grants  and  loans  to  public 
and  private  organizations  carrying  out  home- 
ownership  and  housing  opportunity  programs 
for  lower  Income  families  to  help  cover  some 
of  the  expenses  of  such  programs. 

(2)  The  Foundation  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
a  corporation  without  members  organized 
and  established  under  the  provisions  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Nonprofit  Corporation 
Act,  with  all  the  rights,  powers,  and  responsi- 
bilities thereof  except  as  limited  by  this  sec- 
tion and  any  amendments  thereto.  This  sec- 
tion shall  constitute  the  articles  of  Incorpo- 
ration and  charter  of  the  Foundation,  which 
shall  not  be  an  agency  or  instrumentality 
of  the  United  States  Government.  The  Con- 
gress expressly  reserves  the  exclusive  right  to 
alter  or  amend  this  charter.  The  Foundation 
shall  have  succession  until  dissolved  by  Act 
of  Congress.  The  Foundation  shall  maintain 
its  principal  office  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

(3)  No  part  of  the  net  earnings  of  the 
Foundation  shall  inure  to  the  benefit  of  any 
private  person,  and  no  substantial  part  of 
its  activities  shall  be  devoted  to  attempting 
to  infiuence  legislation.  The  Foundation 
shall  not  participate  or  Intervene  in  any 
political  campaign  on  behalf  of  any  candi- 
date for  public  office.  The  Foundation  shall 
be  operated  and  administered  at  all  times 
as  a  charitable  and  educational  foundation. 

(4)  No  employee  or  officer  of  the  Founda- 
tion shall  receive  compensation  In  excess  of 
that  received  by  or  hereafter  prescribed  by 
law  for  heads  of  executive  departments. 

(5)  The  Foundation  shall  make  maximum 
use  of  existing  public  and  private  agencies 
and  programs,  and  in  carrying  out  Its  func- 
tions the  Foundation  is  authorized  to  con- 
tract with  Individuals,  private  corporations 
organizations,  and  associations,  and  with 
agencies  of  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments. 

(6)  The  Foundation  Is  authorized  to  re- 
ceive donations  and  grants  from  individuals 
and  from  public  and  private  organizations, 
foundations,  and  agencies. 

(7)  The  Foundation  may  use  only  donated 
funds,  or  funds  derived  from  payment  of 
interest  on  loans  made  by  it.  for  the  prin- 
cipal and  Interest  payments  on  any  borrow- 
ings. 

(b)  (1)  The  Foundation  shall  have  a  Board 
of  Directors  consisting  of  eighteen  members, 
fifteen  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  other 
three  members  shall  be,  ex  officio,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  the  EMrector  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  The 
President  shall  appoint  one  of  the  fifteen  ap- 
pointed members  to  serve  as  Chairman  of  the 
Board  during  his  term  of  office  as  a  member. 

(2)  Within  thirty  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  President  shall 
appoint  the  fifteen  appointed  members  of 
the  Board.  Not  more  than  five  of  such  mem- 
bers shall,  at  the  time  of  their  appointment, 
be  serving  full  time  as  officers  or  employees 
of  the  Federal  Government,  or  as  officers  or 
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employees  of  any  State  or  local  government. 
Each  appointed  member  of  the  Board  shall 
hold  offlce  for  a  term  of  three  years,  except 
that  (A)  any  member  appointed  to  flU  a 
vacancy  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed  shall 
be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such  term, 
and  (B»  the  terms  of  the  members  first 
taking  offlce  shall  expire,  as  designated  by  the 
President  at  the  time  of  appointment,  five  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year,  five  at  the  end  of 
the  second  year,  and  Ave  at  the  end  of  the 
third  year  after  the  date  of  appointment 
Members  of  the  Board,  however  appointed, 
shall  be  eligible  for  reappointment,  but  at 
no  time  shall  there  be  more  than  five  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  who  at  the  time  of  their 
appointment  or  reappointment  were  full- 
time  officers  or  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government  or  of  any  State  or  local  govern- 
ment. 

(3)  Appointed  members  of  the  Board  who 
are  not  emplovees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, while  attending  meetings  or  confer- 
ences of  the  Board  or  otherwise  serving  on 
buslnens  of  the  Board,  .shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the 
Presldertt.  but  not  exceeding  8100  per  dav. 
Includlfift  travel  time,  and  while  so  serving 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business  they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses, 
including  j)er  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorized  by  section  S703  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  for  persons  In  the  Government 
service  empJoved  :ntermitte:itlv 

(4)  The  Board  shall  appoint  an  Executive 
Director  of  the  Foundation  The  Executive 
Director  shall  be  the  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  Poundctlon  and  shall  serve  at  the 
pleasiire  of  the  Board,  and  all  other  execu- 
tive officers  and  emplovees  of  the  Board 
shall  be  responsible  to  him  TY\t  Board  shall 
also  ca\i8e  to  be  appointed  a  secretary,  a 
treasurer,  and  such  other  officers  as  may 
be  necessary  to  conduct  properly  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Foundation,  and  shall  provide 
for  filling  vacancies  In  such   offices. 

(5»  The  Board  shall  adopt  bylaws  for 
the  Foundation  which  shall  be  made  avail- 
able for  public  Inspection  upon  request. 

ic)  (1)  The  Foundation  shall  assist  public 
and  prlvat?  organizations,  at  their  request. 
m  Initiating,  developing,  and  conducting 
programs  ro  expand  homeownershtp  and 
housing  opportunities  for  lower  Income 
families.  To  provide  such  .-uslstance  and  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
Foundation  Is  authorized  to— 

(A)  carry  out  a  continuing  program  of 
encouraging  private  and  public  organiza- 
tions at  the  national,  community,  and 
neighborhood  levels  In  the  establishment  of 
such  progrnms: 

(B)  assist  In  the  formation  of  organiza- 
tions the  purpose  of  which  Is  the  develop- 
ment and  carrying  out  of  such  programs. 
Including  the  establishment  of  local  de- 
velopment funds  for  financing  housing  for 
lower  income  families  through  the  pooling 
of   moneys   from   private   sources: 

iC)  identify  and  arrange  for  the  technical 
and  managerial  assistance  and  personnel 
needed  for  the  successful  operation  of  such 
programs  by  public  and  private  organiza- 
tions: 

(D)  assist  public  and  private  organiza- 
tions in  obtaining  the  mortgage  financing, 
Insurance,  and  other  requirements  or  aids 
necessary  for  conducting:  programs  of  hous- 
ing construction,  rehabilitation,  or  Im- 
provement  for  lower  Income  families; 

iE>  arrange  for.  or  provide  on  a  limited 
basis,  training  for  persons  In  the  skills 
needed  in  administering  programs  of  home- 
ownership  and  housing  opportunity  for 
lower  Snccme  families: 

iFi  encourage  research  and  Innovation, 
and  collect  and  make  available  such  infor- 
mation as  mav  be  desirable  to  further  the 
purpr«es  of  this  section,  including  but  not 
limited  to  such  activities  as  the  sponsoring 


of  seminars,  conferences,  and  meetings,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  continuing  Informa- 
tion program  to  acquaint  lower  Income 
families  with  the  means  they  can  use  to 
Improve  the  quality  of  their  housing  and 
the  homeownershlp  and  housing  opportuni- 
ties available  to  them: 

(G)  assist  private  and  public  organiza- 
tions In  establishing,  In  connection  with 
their  homeownershlp  and  housing  opportun- 
ity programs  for  loWer  Income  families, 
counseling  and  similar  activities  designed  to 
advise  lower  Income  families  of  the  means 
available  to  better  themselves  economically 
through  Job  training  and  manpower  develop- 
ment programs:  and 

(H)  perform  other  similar  services  In  order 
to  further  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

(2)  The  Foundation  may.  if  It  deems  It 
appropriate,  charge  a  reasonable  fee  for  any 
assistance  or  services  provided  under  this 
subsection. 

(d)(1)  In  order  to  assist  public  and  priv- 
ate organizations  which  are  carrying  out 
homeownershlp  and  housing  opportunity 
programs  for  lower  Income  families  to  fill 
unmet  needs.  Initiate  exceptional  programs, 
and  experiment  with  new  approaches  and 
programs,  the  Foundation  is  authorized,  sub- 
ject t3  such  terms  and  conditions  as  It  may 
prescribe,  to  make  grants  and  loans  to  such 
organizations  to  help  defray  the  following 
expenses : 

(A)  organizational  and  administrative  ex- 
penses incurred  In  commencing  the  opera- 
tion of  a  program,  or  in  expanding  an  exist- 
ing program,  to  the  extent  that  the  activities 
are  related  to  providing  homeownershlp  and 
housing  opportunities  for  lower  income  fam- 
ilies: 

(B)  necessary  preconstructlon  costs  in- 
curred for  architectural  assistance,  land  op- 
tions, application  fees,  and  similar  items: 
and 

IC)  the  cost  of  carrying  out  programs  pro- 
viding counseling  or  similar  services  to  lower 
income  families  for  whom  housing  Is  being 
provided,  in  order  to  enable  those  families 
better  to  achieve  and  afford  adequate  hous- 
ing. In  such  matters  as  home  management, 
budget  management,  and  home  maintenance. 

(2)  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  a  grant  cr 
loan  under  this  subsection,  the  organization 
seeking  such  assistance  shall  demonstrate  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Foundation  that  the 
fund  requested  are  not  otherwise  available 
from  Federal  sources:  Provided.  That  a  grant 
or  loan  under  this  sut>sectlon  may  be  pro- 
vided to  help  cover  that  portion  of  the  cost 
of  an  eligible  activity  not  covered  by  Fed- 
eral funds. 

(3)  The  Foundation  shall  encourage  coop- 
eration between  public  and  private  organiza- 
tions carrying  out  programs  of  homeowner- 
shlp and  housing  opportunity  for  lower  In- 
come families  and  the  neighborhoods  and 
communities  affected  by  such  programs.  To 
help  assure  such  cooperation  and  In  order 
to  coordinate,  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible,  any  construction  or  rehabilitation 
activities  with  the  development  goals  of  the 
neighborhood  or  community  affected,  no  ap- 
plication for  a  loan  or  grant  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  considered  unless  such  ap- 
plication has  been  submitted  to  the  govern- 
ing body  of  the  community  affected,  or  to 
such  other  entity  of  local  government  as  may 
be  designated  by  the  governing  body,  for 
such  recommendations  as  the  local  govern- 
ing body  or  Its  designee  may  desire  to  make. 
Any  recommendations  so  made  shall  be 
given  careful  consideration  by  the  Founda- 
tion before  taking  final  action  on  any  such 
application  If,  upon  the  expiration  of  thirty 
days  after  any  such  application  has  been 
submitted  to  such  governing  body  or  its 
designee,  such  body  or  designee  fails  to  pro- 
vide such  recommendations,  the  applica- 
tion may  be  considered  without  the  benefit 
of  such  recommendations. 

(e)    The  Foundation  shall  coordinate  Its 


activities  and  consult  with  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  and 
other  Federal  departments  and  agencies  en- 
gaged in  providing  homeownershlp  and 
housing  opportunities  for  lower  income 
families. 

(f)  (1)  Not  later  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  the  close  of  each  fiscal 
year,  the  Foundation  shall  prepare  and  sub- 
mit to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress 
a  full  report  of  Its  activities  during  such 
year.  Such  report  shall  Include  an  account 
of  the  Foundation's  experiences  with  the 
efforts  of  private  and  public  organizations 
to  expand  homeownershlp  and  bousing  op- 
portunities for  lower  income  families,  to- 
gether with  such  recommendations  as  It 
deems  appropriate. 

(2)  Whenever  in  Its  Judgment  the  gener- 
al unavailability  of  mortgage  funds  is  suffi- 
ciently serious  to  deter  the  Foundation  from 
carrying  out  its  objecti;re  of  expanding 
homeownershlp  and  housing  opportunities 
for  lower  income  families,  the  Foundation 
shall,  in  its  annual  report  or  in  a  separate 
report  to  the  President  und  the  Congress, 
state  its  findings  and  make  such  recommen- 
dations for  alternate  means  of  financing 
housing  for  such  families  as  it  deems  appro- 
priate. 

(g)(1)  The  financial  transactions  of  the 
Foundation  shall  be  audited  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  and  procedures  applicable  to  com- 
mercial corporate  transactions  and  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States.  The  representatives  of  the 
General  Accounting  Offlce  shall  have  access 
to  all  books,  accounts,  financial  records,  re- 
ports, files,  and  all  other  papers,  things,  or 
property  belonging  to  or  in  use  by  the  Foun- 
dation and  necessary  to  facilitate  the  audit, 
and  they  shall  be  atTorded  full  facilities  for 
verifying  transactions  with  the  balances  or 
securities  held  by  depositories,  fiscal  agents, 
and  custodians.  The  audit  shall  cover  the 
fiscal  year  corresocndlng  to  that  of  the 
United  States  Government. 

1 2)  A  report  of  each  such  audit  shall  be 
made  by  the  Comptroller  General  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  January  15  fol- 
lowing the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
the  audit  was  made.  The  report  shall  set 
forth  the  scope  of  the  audit  and  shall  In- 
clude a  statement  of  a.ssets  and  liabilities, 
capital,  and  surplus  or  deficit:  a  statement  of 
sources  and  application  of  funds:  and  such 
comments  and  information  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  to  keep  the  Congress  in- 
formed of  th?  oper.itions  and  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  Foundation,  together  with  such 
recommenditions  with  respect  thereto  as 
the  Comptroller  General  may  deem  advis- 
able. The  report  shall  also  show  specifically 
any  program,  expenditure,  or  other  financial 
transaction  or  undertaking,  observed  in  the 
course  of  the  audit,  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Comptroller  General,  has  been  carried 
on  or  made  without  authority  of  law.  A 
copy  of  each  report  shall  be  furnished  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Foundation  at  the  time 
submitted  to  the  Congress. 

(h)  Funds  of  the  Foundation  shall  be  de- 
posited, to  the  extent  practicable,  in  ac- 
counts with  financial  institutions  which  are 
actively  engaged  in  making  loans  or  are  oth- 
erwise carrying  on  activities  in  furtherance 
of  homeownershlp  and  housing  opportunities 
for  lower  Income  families. 

(I)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Foundation  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 
Appropriations  made  hereunder  shall  re- 
main available  until  expended. 

NEW    TECHNOLOCIES    IN    THE    DEVELOPMENT    OP 
HOUSING  FOR  LOWER  INCOME  FAMILIES 

Sec.  108.  (a)  In  order  to  encoxirage  the  use 
of  new  housing  technologies  in  providing  de- 
cent, safe,  and  sanitary  housing  for  lower 
Income  families:  to  encourage  large-scale  ex- 
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perlmentatlon  In  the  use  of  such  technol- 
ogies; to  provide  a  basis  for  comparison  of 
such  technologies  with  existing  housing  tech- 
nologies in  providing  such  housing;  and  to 
evaluate  the  effect  at  local  housing  codes  and 
wjnlng  regulations  on  the  large-scale  use  of 
new  housing  technologies  In  the  provision  of 
such  housing,  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Secretary")  shall  Institute  a  pro- 
gram under  which  qualified  organizations, 
public  and  private,  will  submit  plans  for 
the  development  of  housing  for  lower  in- 
come families,  using  new  and  advanced  tech- 
nologies, on  Federal  land  which  has  been 
made  available  by  the  Secretary  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  .secilon.  or  on  other  land  where 
(1)  local  building  reg\ilatlons  permit  the 
construction  of  experimental  housing,  or  (2) 
State  or  local  law  permits  variances  from 
building  regulatlone  in  the  construction  of 
experimental  housing  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  and  developing  new  building  tech- 
nologies. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  not  more 
than  five  plans  utilizing  new  housing  tech- 
nologies which  are  submitted  to  him  pur- 
suant to  the  program  referred  to  In  sub- 
section (a)  and  which  he  determines  are 
most  promising  in  furtherance  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section.  In  making  such  deter- 
mination the  Secretary  shall  consider — 

( 1 )  the  potential  of  the  technology  em- 
ployed for  producing  housing  for  lower  in- 
come families  on  a  large  scale  at  a  moderate 
cost; 

( 2 )  the  extent  to  which  the  plan  envisages 
environmental   quality; 

(3)  the  possibility  of  mass  production  of 
the  technology;  and 

(4)  the  financial  soundness  of  the  organi- 
zation submitting  the  plan,  and  the  ability 
of  such  organization,  alone  or  in  combination 
with  other  organizations,  to  produce  at  least 
one  thousand  dwelling  units  a  year  utilizing 
the  technology  proposed. 

(c)  In  approving  projects  for  mortgage 
insurance  under  section  233(a)(2)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  (as  added  by  subsec- 
tion (f)  of  this  section),  the  Secretary  shall 
seek  to  achieve  the  construction  of  at  least 
one  thousand  dwelling  units  a  year  over  a 
five-year  period  for  each  of  the  various  types 
of  technologies  proposed  in  approved  plans 
under  subsection  (b).  The  Secretary  shall 
evaluate  each  project  with  respect  to  which 
assistance  is  extended  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion with  a  view  to  determining  (1)  the  de- 
tailed   cost    breakdown    per   dwelling    unit, 

(2)  the  environmental  quality  achieved  in 
each  such  trnit,  and  (3)  the  effect  which 
local  housing  codes  and  zoning  regulations 
have,  or  would  have  if  applicable,  on  the 
cost  per  dwelling  unit. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949,  any  land  which  is  excess 
property  vrtthln  the  meaning  of  such  Act 
and  which  la  determined  by  the  Secretary 
to  be  suitable  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  this  section  may  be  transferred  to  the 
Secretary  upon  his  request. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall,  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  report  his  findings  with 
respect  to  projects  assisted  pursuant  to  this 
section  (including  evaluations  of  each  such 
project  in  accordance  with  subsection  ( c ) ) , 
together  with  such  recommendations  for  ad- 
ditional legislation  as  he  determines  to  be 
necessary  or  desirable  to  expand  the  avail- 
able supply  of  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary 
housing  for  lower  income  families  through 
the  use  of  technologies  the  efficacy  of  which 
has  been  demonstrated  under  this  section. 

(f)(1)  Section  233(a)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  inserting  "(D  "  after  "(a) ". 

(B)  by  redesignating  clauses  (1),  (2),  and 

(3)  as  clauses   (A),   (B),  end   (C).  respec- 
tively,  and 


(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  The  Secretary  Is  further  authorized 
to  Insure  and  to  make  commitments  to  in- 
sure, under  this  section,  mortgages  (includ- 
ing advances  on  mortgages  during  construc- 
tion) secured  by  properties  in  projects  to 
be  carried  out  in  accordance  with  plans  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  under  section  108 
of  the  Hoixsing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1968.". 

(2)  Section  233(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "Any  authority  which  the 
Secretary  may  exercise  in  connection  with  a 
mortgage,  or  property  covered  by  a  mort- 
gage, insured  under  any  other  section  of  this 
title  (including  payments  to  reduce  rentals 
for.  or  to  facilitate  homeownershlp  by.  lower 
Income  families)  may  be  exercised  In  con- 
nection with  a  mortgage,  or  property  covered 
by  a  mortgage,  meeting  the  requirements  of 
such  other  section  (except  as  specified  in 
subsection  ( b ) ) ,  which  is  insured  vuider  this 
section  to  the  same  extent  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  the  mortgage  Insured  under 
this  section  was  insured  under  such  other 
section." 

INSURANCE    PHOTECTION    FOR    HOMEOWNERS 

Sec.  109.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  is  authorized,  in  co- 
operation with  the  private  insurance  in- 
dustry, to  develop  a  plan  for  the  establish- 
ment at  the  earliest  practicable  date  of  un 
Insurance  program  to  help  homeowners  in 
meeting  mortgage  payments  in  times  of  per- 
sonal economic  adversity.  Such  Insurance 
program  shall  be  designed  to  protect  mort- 
gagors against  foreclosure  due  to  curtail- 
ment of  income  resulting  from  factors  be- 
yond their  effective  control,  including  such 
factors  as  death,  cilsablllty,  illness,  and  un- 
employment. Such  insurance  program  shall 
also  be  designed  to  be  actuarially  sound 
through  the  use  of  premiums,  fees,  extended 
or  Increased  payment  schedules,  or  other  sim- 
ilar methods.  In  conjunction  with  such  Fed- 
eral participation  as  may   be  necessary. 

(b)  Within  six  months  following  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  on  his  actions  un- 
der this  section,  and  shall  recommend  to 
the  Congress  such  legislation  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate to  authorize  him  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  any  insurance  company,  or 
any  corporation  or  joint  enterprise  formed 
to  provide  home  mortgage  insurance  pro- 
tection, for  the  purpose  of  reinsuring  In- 
surance reserve  funds,  subsidizing  premium 
payments  on  behalf  of  lower  income  mort- 
gagors, or  otherwise  making  possible  the  in- 
surance protection  of  homeowners  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (a).  In  preparing 
such  recommendations  the  Secretary  shall 
consult  with  other  agencies  or  Instrumentali- 
ties of  the  United  States  which  Insure  or 
guarantee  home  mortgages  In  order  that  such 
legislation  as  may  be  recommended  affords 
equal  benefits  to  mortgagors  partlcipatiiig 
in  their  programs. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MRS.    DWYER 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Dw^yer:  On 
page  4,  after  line  10,  insert  the  following  new- 
sec  tlon  : 

"ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  AREAS  OF  PROGRAM  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION AND  MANAGEMENT  WHICH  REQUIRE 
IMPROVEMENT 

"b£C.  5.  The  Secretary  shall,  *s  soon  as  prac- 
ticable in  each  calendar  year  and  beginning 
with  an  Interim  report  no  later  than  Janu- 
ary 15,  1969,  make  a  report  to  the  respective 
Committees  on  Banking  and  Currency  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
Identifying  specific  areas  of  program  admin- 
istration and  management  which  require  Im- 


provement, describing  actions  taken  and  pro- 
posed for  the  purpose  of  mailing  such  Im- 
provements, and  recommending  such  legisla- 
tion as  may  be  necessary  to  accomplish  such 
improvements.  Each  report  shall  Include,  but 
not  be  limited  to,  the  following  areas  of  pro- 
gram administration  and  management:  uni- 
formity and  standardization  in  program  re- 
quirements, sliiiplittcation  of  program  proce- 
dures, ways  and  means  of  expediting  consid- 
eration of  proposed  projects  und  applications 
for  assistance,  the  provision  of  more  useful 
and  specllic  assistance  lo  communities,  or- 
ganizations and  Individuals  seeking  to  utilize 
the  Department's  programs,  and  ways  and 
means  of  combining  or  otherwise  adapting 
the  Department's  programs  to  increase  their 
usefulness  in  meeting  the  individual  needs 
of  applicants." 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment,  I  believe,  is  self-explana- 
loiy.  It  would  simply  implement  the 
language  in  the  committee  report  on 
page  4  which  expresses  the  committee's 
•dissatisfaction"  with  "excessive  redtape, 
extensive  delays  in  processing  appUca- 
tions,  cumbersome  and  complicated  pro- 
cedural requirements." 

In  all  essential  respects,  moreover,  the 
language  of  my  amendment  follows  the 
language  of  the  committee  report.  It  is 
designed  to  follow  up  our  concern  with 
action. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Chairman,  no  one  here 
will  question  the  need  for  such  improve- 
ments. Our  colleagues  are  all  too  aware 
of  shortcomings  in  program  administra- 
tion, not  only  in  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  but  in  other 
departments  and  agencies  having  urban 
program  responsibilities.  As  I  mentioned 
during  general  debate,  our  committee 
hearings  on  the  pending  bill  revealed 
considerable  evidence  of  the  problem,  and 
I  shall  cite  only  a  few  to  illustrate  the 
need  for  action. 

The  mayor  of  Philadelphia,  for  in- 
stance, told  us  how  he  has  been  forced  to 
increase  his  staff  of  one  coordinator  to 
five,  with  each  of  the  five  requiring  a 
backup  staff  of  20  or  30. 

The  president  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Housing  and  Redevelopment  Of- 
ficials argued  strongly  for  greater  re- 
liance on  local  initiative  and  for  elimina- 
tion of  the  requirements  of  prereview  of 
local  projects,  which  involves  so  much 
time-consuming  duplication  of  effort. 

The  chairman  of  the  Housing  Commit- 
tee of  the  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects put  it  bluntly.  He  said,  and  I  quote: 
Delays  are  so  great  in  many  of  our  Federal 
housing  programs  that  it  takes  weeks  and 
even  months  to  get  minor  approvals.  Exist- 
ing programs  must  be  strengthened  to  pro- 
vide greater  efficiencies. 

The  mayor  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  was  another 
who  stressed  the  problem  of  delays  in 
housing  programs.  And  he,  too,  urged 
upon  the  committee  the  importance  of 
faster  approval  of  local  projects  and  the 
elimination  of  redtape. 

This  judgment  is  shared  by  ofiScials  at 
the  State  level,  too.  In  my  own  State  of 
New  Jersey,  the  Newark  Sunday  News 
recently  reported  one  of  the  most  vigor- 
ous attacks  on  the  complexities  of  Fed- 
eral program  administration  I  have  ever 
seen.  No  less  than  three  top  State  offi- 
cials— the  budget  director,  the  com- 
munity affairs  commissioner  arid  the 
transportation  commissioner — agreed  on 
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the  chaos  created  by  luicoordlnated  Fed- 
eral programs.  The  News  reported  ex- 
pressions of  "disbelief"  at  what  was 
termed  "an  Indescribable  morass." 

Finally,  the  report  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  devoted 
some  of  its  strongest,  and  most  ignored, 
language  to  these  problems.  It  said,  and 
I  quote  again: 

Federal  programa  often  seem  self-defeat- 
ing and  contradictory:  field  officials  unable 
to  make  decisions  on  their  own  programs 
and  unaware  of  related  efforts;  agencies  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  work  together:  programs 
conceived  and  administered  to  achieve  dif- 
ferent and  sometimes  conflicting  purposes. 

The  whole  point  of  my  amendment. 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  to  make  department 
officials  think  in  a  systematic  way  about 
the  problems  of  redtape,  delay,  and  com- 
plexity. But  unless  Congress  requires 
that  this  be  done,  unless  we  set  this 
process  of  self-criticism  in  motion  by 
statutory  requirements,  it  will  not  be 
done.  At  best,  we  will  continue  to  see 
sporadic  and  isolated  attempts  to  im- 
prove administration.  At  worst,  we  will 
witness  more  of  the  unsatisfactory  status 
quo — officials  enmeshed  in  the  day- to- 
day struggle  with  a  host  of  complex  proj- 
ects and  unable  to  reflect  on  what  they 
are  doing  and  devise  better  ways  of  do- 
ing it. 

The  New  York  City  housing  and  de- 
velopment administrator,  to  Illustrate 
this  point,  told  our  committee  that  when 
we  demanded  a  report  from  HHFA  sev- 
eral years  ago  on  what  the  agency  was 
doing  to  cut  redtape,  responsible  officials 
found  it  the  most  encouraging  thing  that 
had  happened  in  years — and  those  are 
his  words. 

He  said,  and  I  quote,  'the  most  im- 
portant smgle  goad  to  action  to  clean  up 
the  red  tape  that  I  know  of." 

If  Mr.  Nathan  was  right,  and  I  have 
every  reason  to  beheve  he  was,  then  the 
very  simple  amendment  I  am  offering 
can  trigger  a  great  deal  of  cost-cutting, 
time-saving,  and  problem-solving  activ- 
ity both  here  in  Washington  and 
throughout  the  coimtry. 

If  we  are  genuinely  concerned  about 
making  greater  progress  in  solving  our 
urban  problems,  if  we  mean  what  we  say 
about  economy  and  efficiency  in  Govern- 
ment, then  we  must  make  a  start  here 
and  now.  I  submit  to  our  colleagues  that 
approval  of  my  amendment  would  be  a 
very  good  start  indeed. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  DWYER.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
consulted  the  Members  on  our  side  of 
the  aisle  on  the  Eunendment  offered  by 
the  gentlewoman,  and  we  have  no  ob- 
jection to  it  if  it  is  agreeable  to  the 
minority  side.  I  do  want  to  say  that  I 
am  very  sure  that  the  gentlewoman 
knows  we  must  recognize  HUD  has 
many,  many  agencies  and  many,  many 
programs.  I  do  not  think  we  should  op- 
pose the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentlewoman  requiring  an  aimual  re- 
port to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  Therefore.  I  ask  our  side  to 
support  your  amendment,  and  I  know 
your  side  is  agreeable  and  will  accept  it. 


Mrs.  DWYER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  distinguished  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  DWYER.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  WidnallI. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  compliment  the  distinguished 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  on  the 
amendment  that  she  has  offered.  She  has 
worked  very  hard  within  the  committee 
in  order  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  our 
committee  and  also  to  the  attention  of 
the  entire  country  the  red  tape  delays  in 
administering  many  of  the  present  pro- 
grams. This  amendment  should  pin- 
point the  difficulties. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion  it  is  a 
significant  amendment  and  provides 
that  the  housing  programs  may  be  ex- 
pedited. This  is  a  major  goal  for  all.  We 
want  to  achieve  results. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  DwyerI. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OimiBO    BT    MX.    OTTINGn 

Mr.  OTTINGEH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ottingeb:  On 
page  2,  at  line  17,  Insert  the  following: 

"The  CX>ngres8  declares  that  the  program 
of  the  President  as  expressed  In  his  annual 
message  to  the  Congress  shall  Include  state- 
ments and  recommendations  concerning  a 
re«ldentlal  construction  goal.  In  furtherance 
of  the  realization  of  this  goal  the  President 
shall  transmit  to  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives,  after  the  beginning  of 
each  session  of  the  Congress,  but  not  later 
than  January  20.  a  report  which  shall  in- 
clude the  following :  ( 1 )  a  statement  Indicat- 
ing the  minimum  number  of  housing  units 
which  should  be  started  during  the  then 
calendar  year,  or  such  year  and  the  next 
following  calendar  year.  In'  order  to  be  con- 
sistent with  the  program  of  the  President: 
(2)  an  Indication  of  the  manner  In  which 
fiscal  and  monetary  policies  will  be  admin- 
istered by  the  executive  agencies  to  achieve 
the  number  of  bousing  units  specified  under 
clause  ( I ) ;  and  ( 3 )  any  recommendations 
for  legislative  action  that  the  President 
determines  is  necessary  or  desirable  In  order 
that  the  construction  of  such  specified  num- 
ber of  housing  units  may  be  started." 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  congratulate  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  on 
which  I  have  had  the  privilege  to  serve, 
for  the  fine  job  which  he  has  done  on 
this  bin,  as  well  as  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  BarrettJ,  and  the  ranking 
minority  member,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  WmNALLl. 

I  hope  they  will  accept  this  amend- 
ment. 

This  amendment  Is  comparable  to 
legislation  which  I  and  a  number  of  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  have 
Introduced  since  the  89th  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  every  one  of 
our  colleagues  recalls  vividly  the  finan- 
cial turmoil  in  1966  when  Interest  rates 
reached  record  levels  and  the  housing  in- 
dustry was  plunged  into  a  depression. 

At  this  time  last  year,  signs  were  point- 
ing ominously  to  another  tightening  of 
credit  and  further  setbacks  for  the  hous- 
ing market,  just  as  It  was  on  the  verge 


of  recovery.  Today  again  Etstronomlcal 
interest  rates  threaten  our  savings  and 
housing  industries. 

On  no  less  than  three  occasions  since 
1950,  the  housing  Industry  has  been 
severely  constricted  as  the  Federal  Re- 
serve tightened  credit  to  ward  off  infla- 
tion. In  1966  the  cost  of  mortgage  loans 
rose  to  the  highest  levels  in  40  years,  and 
the  construction  rate  of  new  homes  and 
apartments  dropped  909,000  units  for  the 
year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  boom-and-bust 
cycle  in  the  housing  industry  is  intol- 
erable. The  Congress  has  an  obligation  to 
take  positive  steps  to  encourage  stabil- 
ity in  this  vital  sector  of  the  economy.  Be- 
fore the  year  2000,  the  increase  in  pop- 
ulation and  Income  will  create  a  demand 
for  new  housing  greater  than  all  the 
housing  built  since  this  Nation  was  first 
colonized.  In  light  of  this,  recurrence  of 
the  1966  fiasco  would  be  disastrous. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ef- 
fect of  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  on 
the  homebuilding  and  related  industries 
is  never  discussed  until  they  have  been 
carried  out  and  their  impact  is  being  felt. 
Decisions  made  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the 
Treasury  Department,  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  can 
turn  the  volume  of  homebuilding  up  full 
blast,  or  reduce  it  to  a  mere  trickle.  But 
the  Congress  never  debates  these  deci- 
sions until  it  is  to  late,  until  savings 
banks  and  savings  and  loan  associations 
are  teetering  on  the  brink  of  insolvency, 
construction  workers  are  laid  off  their 
jobs,  and  would-be  homeowners  are  un- 
able to  find  credit. 

Fluctuations  in  the  homebuilding  in- 
dustry do  not  occur  by  accident.  They 
are  the  result  of  policies  that  have  been 
planned  and  implemented,  and  as  such, 
they  can  be  anticipated.  We  can  plan  and 
anticipate  far  better  than  we  have  been 
doing,  and  the  amendment  I  have  of- 
fered will  enable  the  administration  and 
the  Congress  to  do  the  kind  of  planning 
that  is  necessary  to  achieve  stability  in 
homebuilding. 

The  thrust  of  this  amendment  is  sim- 
ple and  straightforward.  It  is  taken  di- 
rectly from  legislation  introduced  by  me 
in  the  89th  and  90th  Congresses — House 
Joint  Resolution  757 — and  joined  in  by 
my  colleagues.  Messrs.  Hanna,  Dow, 
Ulliian.  and  Walker.  It  directs  the  Pres- 
ident to  set  an  annual  housing  goal;  to 
advise  Congress  how  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies  will  be  carried  out  to  achieve  that 
goal:  and  to  recommend  any  additional 
legislation  which  may  be  necessary. 

It  gives  the  President  a  little  leverage 
over  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  re- 
quire it  to  publicly  consider  the  conse- 
quences to  homebuilding  of  its  monetary 
policies.  It  also  requires  the  administra- 
tion to  consider  monetary  and  fiscal  poli- 
cies together  in  arriving  at  a  homebuild- 
ing goal.  Clearly  use  of  interest  rate  ad- 
justments alone  to  battle  inflation  is  un- 
sound and  inequitable. 

Had  this  legislation  been  in  effect  in 
1966.  Congress  would  not  have  been  faced 
with  taking  emergency  steps  to  bring 
the  homebuilding  industry  out  of  a  de- 
pression. We  would  already  have  deliber- 
ated and  debated  the  administration's 
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economic  plans  and  outlook,  and  taken 
appropriate  action  to  maintain  stability. 

It  is  late,  but  not  too  late  to  act,  and 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  that  we  could  ac- 
cept the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  and  the  reason 
we  cannot  is  not  because  it  is  not  a  good 
amendment,  and  not  because  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Ottincer]  has 
not  labored  long  and  hard  this  year  and 
in  years  gone  by  to  support  the  principle 
of  this  amendment.  The  reason  we  can- 
not accept  the  amendment  is  that  it  is 
already  in  the  bill. 

If  the  gentleman  from  New  York  will 
turn  to  pages  260  and  261,  he  will  find 
the  requirement  of  an  annual  housing 
report  by  the  President  by  January  20  of 
each  year  in  almost  exactly  the  same  lan- 
guage as  that  used  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

To  have  a  slightly  out-of -phase  dupli- 
cate amendment  back  on  page  2  would 
obviously  create  legislative  confusion. 
Also,  the  section  which  the  gentleman 
from  New  Work  has  sought  to  amend  is 
a  declaration  of  policy,  and  I  believe 
would  not  be  the  proper  reiX)sitory  for 
the  excellent  amendment  which  the  gen- 
tleman has  offered,  and  I  am  wondering 
therefore,  if  in  view  of  what  the  commit- 
tee has  done,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  might  see  fit  to  not  press  forward 
with  his  amendment. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yidd? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Yoric. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
have  to  admit  to  have  been  unaware  of 
this  provision  the  committee  adopted. 

Mr.  REUSS.  The  gentleman  need  not 
reproach  himself,  since  pages  260  and 
261  are  very  far  along  in  the  bill,  but 
it  is  there,  and  I  do  believe  it  meets  the 
point  raised  by  the  gentleman  in  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Reading  this  over, 
do  I  correctly  assume  that  it  is  the  in- 
tent of  the  committee  that  the  President, 
after  receiving  the  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
would  set  the  monetary  and  fiscal  re- 
quirements for  achieving  the  annual 
housing  objectives  as  well  as  just  the 
number  of  units  required?  I  think  it  is 
important  that  the  President  should  be 
required  to  set  monetary  and  fiscal  ob- 
jectives that  would  be  beyond  the  scope 
of  the  Secretary  of  HUD. 

Mr.  REUSS.  In  reply  to  the  inquiry  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  I  would 
say  "Yes,"  and  what  the  committee  has 
done,  specifically,  is  to  ask  for  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  President — and 
here  I  quote — "of  the  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative actions  necessary  to  achieve 
the  10-year  goal." 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  for 
his  explanation,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  withdraw  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  RE:USS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all,  I  want  to 
commend  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  PatmanI,  and  the  very  able 
and  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Barrett  1  and 
the  able  members  of  the  committee  for 
bringing  forth  what  I  consider  a  land- 
mark bill. 

The  bill  has  many  significant  and 
worthwhile  parts,  but  I  think  the  most 
important  aspect  is  that  for  the  first  time 
we  are  really  facing  up  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  housing  and  urban  problem.  I 
know  that  much  important  l^islation 
has  been  enacted  in  the  past  and  it  has 
been  sound  legislation.  It  has  also  been 
valuable  for  the  people  it  has  helped  and 
the  experience  it  has  given,  but  it  has 
been  inadequate  to  stop  the  spread  of 
blight  and  slums  in  our  cities  and  ruml 
areas  and  to  provide  the  housing  needed 
to  meet  the  national  housing  goal 
enunciated  by  the  Congress  in  1949  of  "a 
decent  home  and  a  suitable  living  en- 
vironment for  every  American  family." 

Now  I  do  not  know  whether  10  years 
hence  will  see  the  eradication  of  slums 
replaced  by  decent  housing  for  all  Amer- 
ican families,  but  at  least  here  is  a  sin- 
cere and  realistic  effort  in  that  direction. 
As  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas  indicated,  this  bill  is  i>art  of  a  10- 
year  program  to  make  available  6  million 
additional  dwelling  units,  with  various 
kinds  of  I^ederal  assistance,  for  those  low 
and  moderate  income  families  who  can- 
not now  afford  decent  housing.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  has  been  trying  to  help 
these  people  house  themselves  for  over 
30  years,  but  this  program  represents  a 
vast  Increase  over  all  previous  efforts. 

In  the  previous  decade,  less  than  600,- 
000  units  were  constructed  or  rehabili- 
tated with  public  assistance,  and  most 
of  these  units  were  assisted  under  the 
low-rent  public  housing  program.  This 
is  about  4  percent  of  total  housing  starts 
and  rehabilitation  over  the  same  period, 
which  exceeded  14  million  imits.  That 
this  Is  not  enough  is  plain  from  the  fact 
that  almost  6  million  substandard  units 
are  in  the  housing  supply,  that  millions 
more  are  overcrowded,  that  15  million 
American  families  have  incomes  so  low 
as  to  make  it  very  difficult  and  in  many 
cases  impossible  for  them  to  find  decent 
housing  they  can  afford. 

I  am  heartened  by  the  President's  10- 
year  housing  goals,  which  call  for  nearly 
double  the  total  number  of  housing  starts 
and  more  than  a  tenfold  increase  in 
the  number  of  assisted  units  and  five- 
fold Increase  In  the  proportion  of  as- 
sisted units  to  total  units.  These  goals 
are  set  out  In  title  xm  of  this  bill,  thus 
giving  a  statutory  mandate  to  carrjrlng 
out  this  most  urgent  task. 

The  able  members  of  the  committee 
have  carefully  weighed  such  key  factors 
as  the  availability  of  mortgage  credit, 
the  capacity  of  the  construction  indus- 
try, and  the  impact  on  the  economy.  In 
devising  the  maximum  practicable  hous- 
ing goals.  I  think,  all  things  considered. 


that  these  are  splendid  goals,  and  if 
we  went  so  far  In  other  areas  to  help  the 
disadvantaged,  a  great  deal  of  our  urban 
decay  would  be  eliminated. 

The  specific  provisions  and  programs 
in  the  bill  appear  to  be  carefully  drawn 
and  well  balanced.  The  new  emphasis 
on  homeownership  is  a  real  break- 
through which  I  fully  endorse,  along 
with  the  many  other  features  of  this 
excellent  bill.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  we 
can  pass  this  great  piece  of  legislation  as 
it  came  from  the  committee  and  without 
curtailing  its  effectiveness  with  uimeces- 
sary  and  crippling  amendments. 

AMENDMENT     OrFERED     BT     MR.     ANDERSON     OV 
ILLINOIS 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Anderson  of 
Illinois:  On  page  17,  following  line  3  add  a 
new  subsection  ( 1 )  as  follows : 

"(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  no  assistance  payments  au- 
thorized to  be  contracted  under  this  section 
shall  be  made  on  behalf  of  any  family  whose 
Income  exceeds  130  per  centum  of  the  max- 
imum Income  limits  which  can  be  estab- 
lished In  the  area,  pursuant  to  the  limita- 
tions prescribed  In  sections  2(2)  and 
15(7)  (b)  (11)  of  the  Umted  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937,  for  occupancy  In  public  housing 
dwellings." 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  have  traveled  a  long  road  since 
passage  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  with 
its  brave  goals  of  a  decent  home  and  a 
suitable  living  environment  for  every 
American.  As  the  road  to  perdition  is 
paved  with  broken  promises,  it  seems  that 
the  road  to  better  housing  has  been  lit- 
tered with  unfulfilled  expectations  and 
disappointed  dreams.  For  there  are  those 
who  estimate  that  one-fifth  of  our  peo- 
ple are  still  ill  housed. 

Fifteen  years  after  a  Presidential  ad- 
visory committee  announced  a  need  for 
replacement  or  rehabilitation  of  6.8  mil- 
lion units,  we  hear  a  current  estimate  of 
some  6  million  substandard  housing 
units.  In  the  last  15  years  the  sum  to- 
tal of  urban  renewal  has  been  the  com- 
pletion of  148,468  new  once  rehabilitated 
dwelling  units  completed  in  designated 
urban  renewal  areas.  Instead  of  com- 
pleting 810,000  public  housing  units  as 
WM  authorized  almost  20  years  ago,  as 
of  February  of  this  year  less  than  700,- 
000  or  681,020  public  housing  units  were 
occupied  and  under  management  with 
an  additional  49,417  under  construction. 

So  when  we  hear  the  bold  new  targets 
of  26  million  housing  units  in  total  over 
the  next  decade,  almost  double  the  actual 
figure  reached  in  the  preceding  decade, 
of  which  6  million  units  are  to  be  for 
low-  and  moderate-income  families  we 
have  a  right  to  be  wary. 

If  we  have  not  attained  our  goals  In  the 
past  what  new  magic  formula  has  been 
devised.  And  I  remind  you  that  when  you 
dash  the  aroused  hopes  of  an  ill-housed 
segment  of  our  population  that  their 
dream  of  adequate  housing  is  finally  go- 
ing to  be  established  you  do  far  more 
than  trifle  with  their  future  political  af- 
fections, you  sow  the  seeds  of  disillusion- 
ment and  despair  that  can  erupt  into 
what  has  become  the  agony  of  our  cities. 
The  revolution  of  rising  expectations  is 
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not  confined  to  the  developing  nations 
of  the  Eastern  and  Southern  Hemi- 
spheres.   V  is  right  here  as  well 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  we  would  like  to 
see  the  gentleman's  amendment.  Do  you 
have  a  copy  available? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Yes;  there 
is  a  copy  available. 

My  criticisms  therefore  of  sections  101 
under  title  I  and  201  under  title  n  are 
that  they  promise  too  much  to  too  many, 
and  as  a  result  we  will  simply  see  a 
repetition  of  the  now  monotonous  pat- 
tern of  dashed  hopes  and  disappointed 
dreams.  Why  do  I  say  that?  Because  it 
IS  only  too  clear  that  under  the  dis- 
cretionary authority  of  the  Department 
ol  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
set  maximum  permissible  income  limits 
you  are  holdinx  out  the  hope  to  about 
70  percent  of  the  American  people  that 
the  US.  Government  is  going  to  be  able 
to  sOBsidize  its  shelter  costs 

The  hearings  make  It  abundantly  clear 
that  income  limits  are  going  to  be  estab- 
lished administratively  as  is  presently 
done  under  the  FHA  section  221'd><3) 
proKram.  Let  me  quote  from  pages  863 
and  864  of  the  hearings.  Nowhere.  I 
repeat,  nowhere,  is  "low  and  moderate 
income  "  defined. 

I  can  quote  to  you  from  pages  863 
and  864  of  the  hearings  to  that  effect 
where  Mr  McGrath  said,  and  I  quote: 

Let  me  add.  Mr.  Wldnall.  that  I  think  we 
would  expect  the  income  maximum*,  of 
course,  to  be  set  bv  the  Secretary  under  the 
bill;  that  ib.  there  la  no  statutory  Umltatlon 
ipplled.  but  we  would  expect  them  to  be 
either  at  the  231  (di  (3 1  level,  in  some  places, 
or  at  70  percent  of  the  221(d)(3)  level  in 
other  places. 

In  many  communities  221 '  d  >  >  3  >  limits 
extend  well  beyond  W,000  per  year  for 
families  with  one  minor  child.  For  ex- 
ample m  Rocltford,  HI..  In  my  congres- 
sional district,  a  family  with  one  child 
earning  $'/.950 — which  is  well  above  the 
median  mcome  in  the  State  of  Illinois — 
is  entitled  to  admission  in  221  <d)  (3) 
projects  Therefore,  it  is  a  perfectly  valid 
assumption  that  this  family  would  be 
eligible  for  the  new  programs  provided 
in  the  bill. 

There  are  many  communities,  and  if  I 
had  the  time— and  I  will  later— put  Into 
the  Record  the  lists  that  I  have  from 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  showing  what  the  221  id> 
1 3)  maximum  permissible  income  limits 
are. 

There  are  many  communities  where 
this  extends  well  beyond  the  $8,000  a 
year  even  for  a  family  with  one  minor 
chUd. 

Yet,  there  aie  13  million  poor  families 
earning  less  than  $5,000  per  year  look- 
ing f»r  assistance  in  obtaining  decent 
housing.  Yes.  13  million  families.  Should 
they  not  be  our  first  concern?  Should 
we  not  see  the  absolute  essentiality  of 
establishing  some  priorities  within  our 
housing  programs?  Oh,  yes;  I  am  familiar 
with  all  the  counterarguments.  We  must 
have  flexibility.  Let  the  Income  limits 
be  the  function  of  the  mortgage  and 
such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  may 
administratively  determine. 
Oh.  yes;  Secretary  Weaver  in  his  testi- 


mony talks  about  limiting  the  home- 
ownership  provisions  of  new  section  235 
to  families  in  an  Income  range  of  S3 ,000 
to  $5,000  or  $6,000  a  year: 

These  are  the  limits  where  we  believe  most 
or  the  ramiUea  to  be  served  would  be  con- 
centrated. (Page  184  of  the  hearings.) 

And  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Ross  of  Secre- 
tary Weaver's  staff  was  that  in  1966  you 
had  about  11  million  families  that  fell 
between  $3,000  and  $6,000  income,  and 
another  4 'a  million  families  between 
$6,000  and  $7,000.  This  Is  our  target,  not 
families  above  the  median  income. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  these  poor  families 
are  not  going  to  be  reached  it  is  cruel  and 
dlsjionest  to  masquerade  behind  a  label. 
If  the  housing  units  to  be  produced  un- 
der these  programs  are  not  going  to  be 
marketable  unless  we  boost  maximum 
permissible  mcome  limits  to  $d.0C0, 
$9,000,  $10,000,  let  us  say  so.  Do  not  call 
il  a  program  for  poor  people.  To  suffer 
thU  delusion  is  to  merely  court  a  repeti- 
tion of  Che  failures  of  the  past. 

So  what  do  I  propose  to  do  with  my 
amendments  to  new  sections  235  and 
236  to  Lhe  National  Housing  Act?  I  mere- 
ly propose  to  discharge  our  proper  legis- 
lative responsibility  of  setting  maximum 
permissible  Income  limits  at  130  percent 
of  the  income  limits  prevailing  In  a 
community  for  the  occupancy  of  public 
housmg.  This  permits  both  geographic 
and  administrative  flexibility,  but  It  does 
blanket  in  70  percent  of  our  population. 
It  rifles  in  on  the  poor.  They  should  be 
our  target. 

I  refuse  to  believe  that  this  House. 
that  this  Committee  wants  to  shut  off 
the  dreams  knd  the  hopes  of  the  truly 
underprivileged  people  of  this  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  niinois  has  expired. 

*By  imanimous  consent.  Mr.  Ander- 
son of  niinois  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  5  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  refuse  to  believe  that  we  want 
to  dash  the  hopes  and  the  dreams  of 
these  families  making  less  than  $6,000 
a  year  that  this  bill  is  not  for  them.  You 
know,  there  are  so  many  examples  that 
I  could  give  you  this  afternoon  of  some 
of  the  deception  that  I  think  has  been 
practiced  under  some  of  the  housing 
programs  that  we  have  already  on  the 
books.  I  brought  with  me  this  after- 
noon a  clipping  that  I  took  from  a  Wash- 
ington newspaper  only  a  few  days  ago 
with  the  headline  "569-Unit  Low-Income 
Housing  Project  Planned  Here  In  the 
District  of  Columbia." 

Well.  now.  that  sounds  mighty  fine, 
does  it  not?  It  sounds  like  we  are  rush- 
ing down  to  get  to  the  people  that  we 
ought  to  be  helping.  And  yet  If  you  read 
the  fine  print  in  the  story,  if  you  go 
past  the  headlines,  this  is  what  you  find: 
That  out  of  that  569-unit  low-income 
housing  project,  exactly  92  families  now 
in  an  income  bracket  that  qualifies  them 
for  public  housing  will  be  eligible  for  that 
project — 92  families  out  of  569  are  going 
to  reap  the  benefits  of  low-cost  housing. 

So  the  trouble  is  that  when  we  talk 
In  general  and  lU-deflned  terms,  as  we 
do  In  this  bill,  about  low-income  and 
moderate-income  housing,  we  are  not 


talking  about  very  much  low-income 
housing.  We  are  talking  about  a  lot  of 
moderate-Income  housing. 

I  read  the  testimony  of  the  National 
Association  of  Home  Builders,  about  how 
the  amount  of  the  subsidy  ought  to  be 
the  function  of  the  mortgage  and  let  us 
give  administrative  ttexibllity  to  the  Sec- 
retary, and  all  of  that.  But  this  is  a  bill 
that  ought  to  be  written  for  the  poor 
people  of  this  country,  not  the  Home 
Builders  Association  or  any  other  group. 

Mr.  CAHHiL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  As  I  read  the  bill.  I  am 
disturbed  that  there  is  no  limit  on  the 
amount  of  interest  that  could  be  charged. 
I  am  wondering  if  this  subsidy  of  what 
really  amounts  overall  to  1  percent 
would  not  put  pressures  on  to  Increase 
interest  rates,  and  would  not  therefore 
make  it  more  difficult  for  the  middle-in- 
come purchaser  who  was  not  eligible  for 
subsidies  tc  obtain  a  mortgage. 

So.  therefore,  as  the  gentleman  has 
well  pointed  out.  unless  we  do  establish 
priorities,  and  unless  we  limit  the  sub- 
sidy, we  are  going  to  find  that  the  people 
who  really  want  to  go  out  and  mortgage 
their  homes  on  their  own  would  find  it 
almost  impossible  to  get  mortgages. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  niinois  for  his  con- 
tribution. I  think  he  has  made  a  valid 
point. 

Let  me  hurry  on  to  tell  you  exactly 
what  I  propose  to  do  with  the  amend- 
ment I  have  offered  to  section  235.  In 
that  amendment  I  merely  propose  to  dis- 
charge what  I  think  is  the  proper  legis- 
lative responsibility  of  this  Congress  to 
set  the  maximum  permissible  income 
limit  for  the  families  that  will  be  eligible 
for  this  new  home  ownership  program  at 
130  percent,  the  130-percent-income  lim- 
it that  now  prevails  in  the  community 
for  the  occupancy  of  public  housing. 

You  can  make  that  much  more  than 
the  occupant  of  public  housing  and  still 
be  eligible  for  the  program  under  section 
235.  This.  I  believe,  would  give  admin- 
istrative flexibility  to  the  Secretar>'. 
There  are  variations,  as  you  all  know, 
from  area  to  area  In  the  country  In  the 
maximum  permissible  income  limits  for 
public  housing  occupants.  So  there  is  not 
just  one  figure  across  the  board.  We  take 
into  consideration  that  there  are  differ- 
ences in  various  geographic  areas  of  our 
country. 

And  yet  I  think  rather  than  leaving 
this  term  "moderate  low  and  moderate 
income"  completely  undefined,  we  should 
put  into  the  bill  a  formula.  I  would  re- 
mind you  that  the  other  body  put  into 
the  legislation  that  they  passed  a  differ- 
ent formula.  They  would  peg  the  maxi- 
mum permissible  limit  at  70  percent  of 
the  221(d)  (3)  limit.  I  think  the  formula 
I  am  suggesting  in  the  amendment  is 
superior.  I  think  we  know  on  the  basis 
of  long  experience  just  what  these  pub- 
lic housing  ceilings  are,  and  I  think  cer- 
tainly if  we  give  this  a  flexibility  of  130 
percent  to  the  Administrator,  that  this  is 
a  program  that  can  work. 

Let  me  remind  those  who  say  this 
would  destroy  the  great  purpose  of  this 
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program,  if  this  program  is  not  really 
poing  to  help  the  low  Income  people  of 
this  country,  then  let  us  not  be  out  here 
on  the  floor  today  trying  to  fool  them 
and  make  them  believe  it  Is  going  to 
work.  Let  us  not  put  a  label  of  "low  and 
moderate  income"  on  a  program,  when 
we  really  mean  moderate  income  with 
maybe  a  few  crumbs  off  the  table  for  the 
truly  low  income  people  of  this  country. 
That  is  unfair.  It  is  dishonest. 

I  would  suggest  only  if  we  adopt  this 
clarifying  amendment  will  we  really  put 
some  meaning  and  teeth  into  this  par- 
ticular provision  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 

Ninety  Members  are  present,  not  a 
quorimi.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

(Roll  No.  236] 

Bell  Hanaen,  Idaho  Passman 

Brademaa  Hai-dy  Pepper 

Brown,  Calif.  Hawkins  Rarlck 

Cederberg  Heckler.  Ma.ss.  Resnlck 

Corman  Jones.  Mo.  Sattertield 

Evans.  Colo.  Karsten  Stafford 

Evlns.  Tenn.  Ijtndrum  Tunney 

Foley  Mcculloch  Van  Deerlln 

Gardner  McMillan  Waggonner 

Halleck  OHara,  111.  Willis 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  H.R.  17989.  and  finding  it- 
self without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed 
the  roll  to  be  called,  when  402  Members 
responded  to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  ReussI  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  opposition  to  the  Anderson 
amendment. 

Let  us  just  see  what  this  amendment 
does.  The  Anderson  amendment  is  at- 
tached to  the  Percy-Widnall-Patman- 
Barrett-Sullivan  homeownership  provi- 
sion. That  is  the  provision  which  is 
designed  to  see  that  low-  and  near-low- 
income  people  should  not  be  condemned 
to  the  one  alternative  of  public  housing, 
but  should  have  an  opportunity  to  ac- 
quire the  dream  of  American  homeown- 
ership. 

The  Anderson  amendment  seeks  to 
place  a  limitation  on  that.  It  in  effect 
says  that  the  only  people  who  can  take 
advantage  of  this  section  are  paupers 
plus  30  percent.  The  people  who  live  in 
public  housing  have  an  income  level  of 
$3,000  to  $3,500.  If  you  take  30  percent  of 
that,  that  is  another  $1,000  or  so,  an  in- 
come of  aroimd  S4,000. 

If  you  adopt  the  Anderson  amend- 
ment, you  will  be  taking  the  Percy-Wid- 
nall  bill,  which  I  believe  everj'  Republi- 
can Senator  in  the  Senate  cosponsored, 
and  which  114  Republican  Members  in 
this  body  cosponsored,  and  throwing  it 
out  of  the  window.  You  will  be  doing  that 
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because  this  homeownership  progrsun  is 
aimed  at  the  family  with  an  income 
around  $5,000,  $6,000,  or  possibly  $7,000 
a  year.  Unless  you  beam  it  at  moderate- 
income  people  like  that,  you  are  beaming 
it  at  nobody,  because  a  pauper  cannot 
own  a  home.  It  does  not  make  economic 
sense.  He  cannot  pay  off  lils  mortgage. 
He  cannot  pay  his  taxes.  He  cannot  pay 
for  the  rejjalrs.  He  cannot  pay  the  In- 
surance. 

This  Is  designed  to  help  the  larger 
family,  the  family  displaced  by  an  urban 
renewal  project  or  by  a  freeway  or  by 
a  park,  the  family  in  a  larger  city  where 
construction  costs  are  high.  However, 
well  intentioned  the  Anderson  amend- 
ment may  be,  it  would  have  the  effect  of 
telling  Senator  Percy  and  Congressman 
WiDNALL  and  the  leadership  on  the 
majority  side  that  their  homeownership 
program  is  out  the  window,  because  the 
only  people  the  Anderson  amendment  is 
willing  to  give  homeownership  to  are 
those  paupers  plus  30  percent  who  should 
not  be  owning  a  home  because  they  can- 
not maintain  the  payments. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  talked 
about  cruel  hoaxes,  about  unfulfilled  ex- 
pectations, broken  dreams,  fractured 
bubbles,  and  so  on.  The  greatest  broken 
dream  of  all  history  would  be  the  Percy- 
Wldnall  homeownership  provision  if  it 
is  clobbered  by  a  Republican  amend- 
ment. 

So,  while  I  have  no  fears  that  on  the 
majority  side  we  will  vote  down  this 
amendment.  I  urge  the  114  Republicans 
who  are  cosponsoring  the  Percy-Widnall 
amendment  to  think  twice  before  they 
ruin  a  really  excellent  bipartisan,  truly 
American  homeownership  pifegram  to 
help  the  moderate-income  guy  own  a 
home  for  a  change. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  niinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Does  not 
the  gentleman  think  it  is  necessary  in 
our  housing  programs  to  assign  priori- 
ties, and  that  it  would  be  better  to  start 
to  help  the  13  million  families  in  this 
country  who  make  $5,000  a  year  or  less 
first  before  we  go  to  the  89,000-  or  $10.- 
000-a-year  families?  Does  that  not  make 
S0IX16  scnsB? 

Mr.  REUSS.  We  are  not  poing  to  the 
$9,000-  or  S10,000-a-year  group.  We  want 
to  take  into  account  the  need  of  the 
moderate-income  people,  the  S5,000-  or 
$6,000-a-year  people,  for  housing,  and 
we  on  this  side,  and  I  assume  the  114 
Republicans  who  support  the  Widnall 
amendment,  believe  in  homeownership. 
We  think  a  man  who  owns  a  home  is 
not  likely  to  burn  it  down.  We  want  to 
help  worthy  people  to  develop  their  own 
equity  in  their  own  home,  and  that 
means  we  have  to  put  some  substance  in 
this  bill  for  those  who  are  somewhat  be- 
yond the  pauper  level,  and  that  is  why 
this  is  not  just  a  low-income  housing  bill 
but  a  moderate-income  housing  bill,  and 
the  gentleman  would  make  a  mockery  of 
the  homeownership  provision,  uninten- 
tionally, I  grant  you,  by  saying  you  have 
got  to  be  a  pauper  plus  30  percent  or  you 
cannot  come  in. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  never  cease  to  be 
amazed  at  the  argument  of  people  who 
talk  so  much  in  their  districts  about  help- 
ing the  poor  only  to  come  on  the  fioor 
and  oppose  an  amendment  which  would 
require  that  Federal  funds  po  to  the  peo- 
ple we  are  supposed  to  be  helping. 

The  whole  thrust  of  the  Anderson 
amendment  is  to  require  HUD  to  put  the 
money  where  their  mouth  Is  and  give 
assistance  to  the  low-  and  low-moderate- 
income  families. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  talks 
about  incomes  of  $5,000,  $6,000.  and 
maybe  even  $7,000.  but  he  cannot  deny 
that  under  the  existing  HUD  authoriza- 
tion program,  families  in  New  York  can 
have  an  Income  of  $10,000 — or  $10,050 
to  be  specific. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman is  talking  about  the  221(d)  <3) 
program,  which  does  provide  rental  units 
largely  in  hlgh-co.st  cities  like  New  York. 
That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
AKDERSONl  which  goes  to  homeowner- 
ship. We  cannot  own  a  home  in  a  high 
rise  apartment  imder  normal  circum- 
stances. What  we  are  talking  about  is 
some  people  who  can  carry  homeowner- 
ship by  making  monthly  payments  on 
principal  and  interest,  making  repairs, 
paying  insurance,  and  keeping  up  a 
home.  That  is  what  homeownership  is. 
We  have  to  have  moderate-income  peo- 
ple in  order  to  do  that.  That  is  what  the 
bill  is  all  about. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems 
to  me  the  gentleman  is  missing  one  of 
the  most  pertinent  points.  From  year  to 
year  to  year  this  Congress  has  tried  to 
design  programs  to  help  the  low -income 
family  with  public  housing  or  with  rerrt^ — 
supplements,  and  so  on  and  on  and  on. 
Each  year  we  review  the  programs  and 
find  out  that  HUD  has  given  the  help  to 
moderate-income  families.  Tlien  we  try 
to  write  restrictions  into  the  legislation, 
and  each  year  they  find  a  way  to  go 
around  the  intent  of  the  Congress. 

We  are  not  trying  to  say  there  is  a 
S5.000  ceiling  on  income.  The  gentleman 
did  not  suggest  it,  and  I  do  not  think  I 
would  support  it  either,  because  there 
are  varying  costs  and  varying  problems 
in  each  locality.  But  the  gentleman  does 
say  it  should  be  at  130  percent  of  the 
public  housing  standard,  which  gives  a 
vaiTing  standard  by  area  according  to 
the  cost  in  the  area. 

That  to  me  is  a  pretty  sensible  ap- 
proach. I  do  not  understand  why  we  can- 
not tell  HUD  once  and  for  all  to  orient 
their  program  to  help  the  people  who 
need  the  help.  That  is  all  we  are  trying 
to  do.  It  does  seem  rather  amazing  to 
me  that  every  time  we  get  into  one  of 
these  fights,  the  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  seem  to  be  opposed  to 
Congress  accepting  the  responsibility  of 
a  legislative  branch  and  writing  in 
specific  standards.  You  always  seem  to 
want  to  oppose  any  restriction  of  HUD's 
authority. 

But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
HUD  has  failed  and  failed  and  failed 
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again.  The  fact  is  that  they  apparently 
do  not  have  either  the  desire  or  the  com- 
petence to  help  these  people.  It  is  about 
time  Congress  asserted  a  little  bit  of 
responsibility  and  said,  "This  is  where  we 
are  going  to  spend  the  money,  because 
this  is  where  the  need  is." 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRCXJK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sup- 
pose it  is  fair  to  lambaste  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  E>evelopment 
under  some  circumstances,  but  when  we 
say  that  they  have  miserably  failed  in 
their  efforts  to  assist  the  low-income 
families,  I  wonder  if  this  is  entirely  fair? 
After  all.  it  is  this  body  and  the  Senate 
which  authorize  the  hoiising  programs, 
and  if  we  go  back  through  the  years, 
we  will  find  very  substantial  opposition, 
not  just  to  subsidized  housing,  but  to 
public  housing  and  every  single  housing 
program  that  has  been  advanced.  The 
221(dM3)  did  not  come  in  as  a  lower- 
than-market  interest  rate  program.  It 
came  in  as  a  market  rate  program  be- 
cause that  was  all  we  could  get  through 
the  Congress.  So  I  do  not  think  it  is 
entirely  fair  to  place  the  onus  of  re- 
sponsibility and  burden  of  failure  en- 
tirely on  HUD.  We  do  have  Members  of 
this  body  who  vote  against  every  single 
housing  program  that  has  been  ad- 
vanced. So  let  us  look  to  ourselves  a 
little  bit  for  the  burden  of  responsibility. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  has  expired. 

(By  unanmious  consent.  Mr.  Biocx 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  BROCK  Let  me  make  this  one 
point.  The  program  we  are  talking  about 
is  a  Republican  program,  the  Percy- 
WidnaL  homeownership  program.  Bet- 
ter than  60  percent  of  the  Members  of 
the  minority  in  this  body  have  coepon- 
sored  that  bill. 

All  we  are  trying  to  do  Is  to  see  that 
it  is  not  perverted  or  prostituted  by  peo- 
ple in  HUD  who  would  like  very  much, 
I  am  sure,  to  say,  "We  have  so  many 
units  consti-ucted." 

It  is  easy  to  present  large  figures  of 
construction  for  moderate-income  fami- 
lies, because  they  do  not  cost  as  much, 
and  they  do  not  require  as  much  work. 

The  point  is  that  the  very  people  we 
are  trying  to  help  require  a  little  extra 
effort,  and  that  is  where  we  are  trying 
to  point  the  program. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  want  to  point  out.  as 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  said  a  few 
moments  ago.  this  has  nothing  to  do  with 
homeownership.  The  gentleman  is  talk- 
ing about  the  Percy -Widnall  program,  in 
the  Homeownership  Foundation.  We  are 
talking  about  homeownership  In  title  I. 

I  am  quite  sure  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  would  not  want  to  do  this  any 
more  than  I  want  to  do  it.  This  bill  is  to 
cover  a  broad  spectrum  of  ever>-body  who 
needs  housing.  There  are  6  million  people 
lining  in  substandard  housing.  We  are 
asking  to  move  forward  on  this  in  the 
next  5  years,  so  that  we  can  put  at  least 


2.5  million  of  those  people  in  standard 
housing. 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  gentleman's  figures 
are  not  entirely  correct.  There  are  more 
than  8  million  families  living  in  sub- 
standard housing.  Six  million  have  less 
than  $4,000  mcome  a  year. 

These  are  the  people  we  are  trying  to 
help.  That  is  all  the  amendment  tries  to 
do. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  BROCK  Very  briefly. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  If  the  gentleman's 
amendment  were  to  carry,  we  would  deny 
to  some  2.5  million  people  the  opportu- 
nity to  be  homeowners  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  am  absolutely  amazed. 
I  do  not  yield  any  further,  because  I  am 
amazed  by  that  statement.  It  is  simply 
not  true.  I  will  not  argue  the  point  fur- 
ther. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Let  me  explain,  so  that 
the  gentleman  will  not  be  Emiazed. 

Mr.  BROCK.  On  the  substandard  units, 
there  are  6  million  families  who  have  In- 
comes of  less  than  $4,000,  and  1.8  million 
families  under  $8,000.  That  covers  90  per- 
cent of  all  substandard  housing. 

This  amendment  would  not  take  away 
one  prospective  unit  from  those  families, 
and  the  gentlemtm  knows  it  full  well,  if 
he  has  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  am  puzzled  by  the  in- 
consistency of  the  argument  advanced 
by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
when  compared  to  the  statement  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin.  Is 
this  the  Percy-Widnall  approach  or  not? 
The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  said  it 
was.  and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania says  it  is  not. 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  along  with  a  lot  of  other 
gentlemen  in  the  Congress,  have  decided 
they  like  this  homeownership  concept 
and  have  adopted  it.  but  it  Is  a  Republi- 
can program. 

I  am  delighted  that  they  support  the 
concept.  I  do  not  care  whether  it  is 
called  the  Percy-Wldnall  approach  or 
title  I.  The  fact  is  it  is  a  proposal  which 
emanated  from  the  minority,  and  I  hope 
the  gentleman  will  give  the  credit  where 
credit  is  due. 

Mr  BARRETT  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  fiirther? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  do  not  want  to  take 
credit  away  from  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Widnall  1.  nor  do  I  want 
to  take  credit  away  from  Senator  Percy, 
but  I  do  have  to  point  out  that  the 
gentlewoman  from  Missouri  inaugurated 
this  amendment  to  give  homeownership 
to  those  people. 

Mr  BROCK.  Let  me  finish  by  saying, 
quite  simply.  I  do  not  care  who  offered 
the  bill.  I  do  care  where  the  bill  goes. 
I  do  care  who  benefits  from  it. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  of  paramount  im- 
portance that  we  talk  about  directing 
this  bill  toward  the  purpose  of  helping 
those  people  who  have  no  prospects  for 
helping  themselves.  That  Is  the  thrust. 


the  purpose,  and  the  objective  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  know  that  the  gentle- 
man is  motivated  by  a  desire  to  estab- 
lish a  system  of  priorities  which  will  le- 
siilt  in  providing  shelter  for  those  who 
need  it  the  most,  but  does  it  not  strike 
you  that  there  is  a  bit  of  discrimination 
involved  in  this  amendment?  We  say.  or 
the  amendment  says,  that  we  shall  limit 
the  program  to  families  having  an  in- 
come equivalent  to  that  of  $3,000  a  year 
plus  30  percent  or  $3,900. 

Mr.  BROCK.  No.  Let  me  give  you  the 
figures.  In  Baltimore,  Md.,  it  would  be 
$4,700;  in  Los  Angeles  it  is  $5,600;  for 
Minneapolis  it  is  $5,600;  and  for  New- 
York  it  is  $7,500.  Tliat  is  not  an  inordi- 
nate restriction. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  move  id 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  tlu 
sponsor  of  the  sunendment  several  ques- 
tions. I  am  curious  about  whether  or  not 
we  are,  in  an  effort  to  establish  priori- 
ties, in  effect  denying  the  opportunitv 
for  decent  shelter  to  a  very  substantial 
segment  of  our  society  that  has  an  in- 
come of  more  than  30  percent  above 
public  housing  but  below  what  Is  nece.*-- 
sary  in  order  to  obtain  decent  shelter  on 
the  private  market. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Yes.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  think  I  can  answer  the  gentle- 
man's question  by  referring  to  the  state- 
ments on  page  343  of  the  report  where 
it  says  that  75  percent  of  the  substand- 
ard homes  are  occupied  by  families  with 
incomes  of  $4,000  or  less.  Thus  this  in- 
dicates that  those  families  with  incomes 
of  $5,000  and  under  occupy  most  of  the 
necessary  substandard  housing.  That  is 
where  the  problem  is.  This  is  why  we  are 
trying  to  impose  a  maximimi  income  ceil- 
ing that  puts  HUD  and  whoever  is  in 
charge  of  administering  the  program  in  a 
position  rather  than  going  out  to  play  the 
numbers  game  and  saying,  "Look,  we 
built  so  many  units  of  housing  without 
respect  to  whether  they  are  for  the  people 
who  need  them  most, '  where  they  are 
forced  to  pay  attention  to  the  fact  thai 
substandard  housing  is  occupied  by  fam- 
ilies making  $5,000  or  $6,000  a  year. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  wonder  who  is  play- 
ing the  numbers  game  here.  Your  amend- 
ment suggests  that  maybe  you  are,  be- 
cause what  you  are  saying  is  that  In  a 
community  if  the  public  housing  inconu 
limit  is  $3,000  a  vear 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  WUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Not  yet. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  IlUnois.  This  is  not 
in  accord  with  the  facts.  You  talk  about 
S3,000.  I  have  a  table  here  which  show.'^ 
in  -some  cities  it  is  as  high  as  S7,500  a 
year  for  a  man  and  his  wife. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  appreciate  the  faci 
that  public  housing  incomes  varj'.  My 
hypothetical  was  based  upon  a  com- 
munity in  which  the  public  housing  max- 
imum income  is  S3,000  a  year.  The  effect 
of  your  amendment  would  say  that  home- 
ownership  shall  be  allowed  only  to  those 
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families  earning  $3,900;  that  is  100  per- 
cent of  the  public  housing  income  plus  30 
percent  or  $3,900.  Query :  What  about  the 
famUy  earning  $4,200  a  year? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  It  was  just 
called  to  my  attention,  if  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  that  in  the  gentleman's 
own  home  community  of  Toledo,  Ohio, 
you  can  occupy  public  housing  and  have 
an  income  of  $5,500  a  year.  My  amend- 
ment simply  says  you  can  make  30  per- 
cent more  than  that  and  still  be  eligible 
under  this  program  under  section  235.  I 
am  not  talking  about  just  paupers. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  But  you  are  excluding 
where  exclusion,  it  seems  to  me,  is  un- 
necessary. You  are  excluding  families 
who  are  just  beyond  the  public  housing 
limit  plus  30  percent.  You  are  excluding 

them,  and  I  say 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  No;  I  will  not  yield. 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  We  will 
not  rifle  in  on  the  Urget  if  we  do  not  do 
that.  If  we  start  spreading  our  shot  all 
over  the  landscape  and  guarantee  shelter 
subsidies  to  70  percent  of  the  people  of 
this  country,  we  will  not  be  able  to  fur- 
nish it  to  those  who  need  it  the  most. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  You  say  exclusion  is 
necessary  and  hence  the  reason  for  your 
amendment.  I  say  it  is  not  necessary  for 
two  reasons.  The  flrst  is  that  annually 
this  program  will  be  funded  through  the 
appropriation  process  so  that  there  will 
be  direct  control.  Second,  preference  is 
given  to  large  families,  families  dis- 
placed by  urban  renewal  and  other  gov- 
ernmental activities,  and  families  in  pub- 
lic housing. 

So  clearly  a  prioaity  or  preference  is 
established  for  these  categories  of  fam- 
ilies. And  we  do  have  the  ability  each 
year  through  the  appropriations  process 
to  determine  who  we  are  providing  shel- 
ter for  and  at  what  cost. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
the  time  to  determine  that  is  now.  We 
are  writing  the  basic  authorizing  legis- 
lation. It  is  there  where  the  standard 
ought  to  be  imposed.  We  are  operating 
in  the  field  of  the  never,  never  land  if  we 
do  not  look  at  this  problem  in  this  per- 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  But  I  say  the  standard 
has  been  imposed  in  the  basic  statute  In 
the  order  of  preference,  and  the  appro- 
priation process.  Your  amendment  would 
exclude  millions  of  American  citizens 
\\  ho  are  hard  working  but  who  are  above 
the  130-percent  income  level  of  public 
housing  but  who  are  excluded  from  ac- 
cess to  decent  housing  on  the  private 
market. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  been  very  re- 
luctant to  get  into  this  discussion  here. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  have  the  knowledge  of 
the  housing  bill  which  is  now  pending  be- 
fore us  that  I  perhaps  had  a  few  years  ago 
when  I  did  serve  on  this  particular 
committee. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  heard  ban- 
died about  this  afternoon  the  word 
tmuper''  and  discussion  of  the  limita- 
tions of  low-Income  public  housing.  I 


think  that  there  has  been  considerable 
inaccuracy  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  in  my  hand  here 
the  public  housing  income  limitations  for 
areas  all  across  the  United  States. 

With  reference  to  public  housing  units 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  a  family  of  six 
people — a  mother,  father,  and  foiur  chil- 
dren— could  have  an  income  just  under 
$7,500,  and  comply  with  the  income  limi- 
tations. The  amendment  which  has  been 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mt-.  Anderson],  would  add  30  percent  to 
that. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  this  means  that  the  in- 
come limitation  would  be  even  higher  for 
this  program,  to  the  extent  of  almost 
$2,500  for  a  total  of  $10,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
is  a  reasonable  degree  of  flexibility  that 
we  are  giving  here  to  the  Secretary  in 
this  instance. 

There  are  many  other  areas  which  I 
could  cite,  such  as  Syracuse,  N.Y.  The 
limit  there  for  a  family  of  six  persons  is 
$6,500  a  year,  and  there  again  you  can 
add  30  percent  to  that  and  still  be  eligible 
for  this  homeownership  program.  This  is 
reasonable  flexibility. 

I  have  to  differ  with  my  colleagues  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  who  aie  so 
fearful  of  the  new  limitation  to  be  im- 
posed. And  I  would  say  to  the  Members 
of  the  House  this:  I  have  a  very  vivid 
memory  with  regard  to  the  subject  of  in- 
come limitations  in  connection  with  the 
rent  supplement  program  which  came 
before  us  in  1965.  At  that  time  you  will 
recall  that  the  administration  had  no  in- 
come limitation  and  they  had  no  real 
asset  limitation  in  the  regulations.  This 
body  on  that  day  defeated  that  bill.  We 
said  "We  do  not  want  the  rent  supple- 
ment program  unless  there  is  written 
into  it  some  limitation  so  that  it  will  be 
directed  to  the  poor  people  of  America." 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  body  rejected  the 
rent  supplement  program  on  that  occa- 
sion. Finally,  after  the  regulations  were 
revised,  and  it  was  limited  to  the  poor, 
they  came  back  and  passed  it  later  on. 

I  saw  my  good  friend  a  few  moments 
ago,  who  served  on  the  committee  with 
me  at  that  time.  Bob  Stephens,  of 
Georgia.  I  can  remember  when  he  had 
written  in  the  law,  on  the  floor  of 
this  House,  a  limitation  that  the  rent  sup- 
plement program  itself  could  not  exceed 
the  limit  of  public  housing. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  een- 
tleman  from  Illinois  is  not  that  harsh. 
He  recognizes  that  here  we  are  talking 
about  homeownership,  and  he  says  we 
will  give  them  an  additional  30  percent 
over  and  above  the  limits  of  public  hous- 
ing. It  just  seems  to  me.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  this  is  a  very  reasonable  area  of 
flexibility.  For  that  reason.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  certainly  want  to  urge  the  Mem- 
bers on  my  side  of  the  aisle,  and  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  w^ho  are  truly  con- 
cerned with  endorsing  a  program  that 
will  help  those  who  really  need  it.  the 
truly  low-income  groups,  to  vote  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARVEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  have  just  located  that  portion  of 
the  testimony  of  Secretary  Weaver  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency when  this  program  was  being  dis- 
cussed, and  he  was  asked  this  question: 

Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Secretary,  In  the  liome- 
ownershlp  provision  under  section  235  and 
so  on,  you  have  mentioned  the  term  "low 
and  moderate  Income." 

What  range  are  you  talking  about  thereV 

Secretary  Weaver.  Primarily  I  am  talking 
about  a  range  from  $3,000  to  $5,000  or  $6,000 
a  year.  Obviously  these  Hgures  vary  from 
locality  to  locality.  In  certain  localities,  they 
become  somewhat  higher.  In  other  localities, 
they  are  somewhat  lower. 

Mr.  Brown.  Then  basically  you  are  saying 
between  three  and  six.  Three  Is  the  bottom 
and  six  Is  the  top? 

Secretary  Weaver.  These  are  the  limits 
where  we  believe  most  of  the  families  to  be 
sen-ed  would  be  concentrated. 

That  is  all  we  are  .seeking  to  do  with 
this  amendment,  that  is  all  we  would  do 
with  this  income  celling  of  130  percent 
of  the  public  housing  standards. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Let  me  say  briefly  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  that  this  was 
precisely  the  case  when  the  rent  supple- 
ment program  was  before  us  as  well.  I 
have  the  greatest  admiration  for  Dr. 
Weaver,  but  he  came  in  at  that  time  and 
very  honestly  said  that  the  rent  supple- 
ment program  then  was  directed  at  mod- 
erate-income groups.  This  House  decided 
not  to  accept  a  program  so  directed.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  supported  low-income 
housing,  the  rent  supplement  program, 
and  I  expect  to  support  this  bill  but  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  a  good  point, 
that  this  program  of  homeownership 
should  also  be  directed  at  the  poor. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder 
if  we  can  agree  upon  a  limitation  of 
debate?  It  seems  to  me  like  a  good  many 
Members  have  spoken  on  this. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  this  amendment 
and  all  amendments  thereto  close  at  2 :  15 
p.m. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  ? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 

object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
that  all  debate  on  this  amendment  and 
all  amendments  thereto  close  at  2:30 
p.m. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  this  amendment  and 
all  amendments  thereto  close  at  2:20 
p.m. 

The  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  am  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  I  do  have  an  abiding  interest 
in  housing,  and  I  could  not  help  but  ques- 
tion what  the  distingiushed  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Rruss]  said  when 
he  indicated  that  this  was  the  Percy- 
Widnall  bill,  because  if  I  understand  the 
Percy-Widnall  bill  correctly,  this  leglsla- 
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tlon  Is  a  far  cry  from  the  Percy-Wldnall 
bill. 

That  bill  created  a  quasi-public  corpo- 
ration with  debentures  sold  to  raise  the 
money  and  the  bonds  were  g:uaranteed  by 
the  Government.  This  bill  returns  the 
funding  to  the  private  banking  interests 
of  the  country.  There  are  many  other 
differences  in  the  two  bills. 

Now.  the  name  of  this  bill  is  the  hous- 
ing bill.  It  is  not  the  bankers'  bill;  it  Is  not 
the  savings  and  loan  bill:  it  is  not  the 
builders'  bill— but  it  is  the  housing  bill. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  object  of  this  bill  is  to 
build  houses  where  they  are  most  needed 
for  our  fellow  citizens  who  need  them  the 
most. 

And  do  all  of  us  fully  understand  that 
we  are  subsidizing  this  housing  to  the 
tune  of  $100  million  In  1  year?  And  that 
we  are  paying  Interest  for  the  borrower 
of  the  mortgage  money  in  excess  of  1 
percent  of  the  amount  of  Interest 
charged?  Considering  that  interest  rates 
In'iny  State  and  perhaps  in  every  State 
of  this  Union  today  is  7  percent,  we  can 
readily  conclude  that  we  are  subsidizing 
6  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  mortgage. 

I  have  been  In  this  Congress  for  10 
years  and  I  voted.  I  think,  for  practically 
every  housing  bill.  I  still  find  people  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  that  really  need 
the  housing  and  carmot  buy  it — they 
cannot  get  it — It  is  not  available. 

Who  are  those  people?  You  know  who 
they  are.  They  are  the  minority  groups 
and  the  low-income  groups  who  do  not 
buy  an  existing  house  because  nobody 
will  sell  to  them.  They  cannot  borrow 
the  money  to  build  a  house  l)ecau8e  no- 
body will  lend  It  to  them.  They  des- 
perately need  a  home  and  the  pride  that 
goes  with  homeownershlp. 

They  are  people  who  are  living  in  the 
three-story  rowhouses  and  the  sub- 
standard houses  and  apartments  where 
three,  four,  and  five  families  are  living 
together  and  whose  kids  are  sleeping 
five  in  a  room.  We  wonder  why  they  are 
dropping  out  of  school.  We  wonder  why 
they  have  problems.  We  wonder  why  they 
cannot  do  better. 

Yet  what  we  are  going  to  do  Is  to  in- 
sure that  the  builders  can  build  more 
houses  the  needy  cannot  afford,  that  the 
banks  can  lend  more  mortgage  funds, 
and  that  suburbia,  USA,  will  have  more 
$15,000  and  $20,000  homes  but  no  houses 
wUl  be  built  In  the  cities. 

I  think  it  is  about  time  that  we  rec- 
ognized that  if  we  want  a  housing  bill 
that  is  subsidized  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, we  had  better  start  where  the 
need  is  the  greatest. 

That  is  what  we  did  in  health  insur- 
ance. In  the  field  of  health  insurance, 
we  did  not  give  health  Insurance  to 
everybody.  We  did  not  give  health  In- 
surance to  those  who  were  over  50  years 
of  age.  We  started  where  the  need  was 
the  greatest.  If  we  can  afford  to  do  better 
than  the  limitation  provided  In  the 
Anderson  amendment,  certainly  we 
should  do  It.  But  let  us  start  where  the 
need  is  greatest. 

I  think  we  have  to  start  where  the 
houses  are  needed.  We  must  go  In  the 
cities  where  houses  are  not  being  built 
and  where  the  need  Is  absolutely  essen- 
tial. 


The  most  Important  thing  In  any  man's 
life  Is  his  home.  If  we  do  not  provide 
a  way  In  this  bill  under  this  subsidy  to 
let  the  minority  and  needy  groups  in 
this  country  get  housing,  we  should  not 
subsidize  housing  with  Federal  funds. 

I  say  to  you — this  is  the  way  to  start. 

I  certainly  want  to  support  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  very  distinguished  and  able  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  whose  contri- 
bution to  housing  in  this  country  is 
monumental. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  just  want  to  ask  the 
gentleman  a  question. 

I  know  that  he  does  not  want  to  be 
harsh  with  anybody  But  he  certainly 
does  not  want  to  deprive  21/2  million  fam- 
ilies— those  families  who  have  five,  six, 
and  seven  and  eight  children,  from  get- 
ting an  opportunity  to  buy  their  own 
home.  If  we  should  adopt  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
this  is  what  is  going  to  happen.  It  will 
exclude  that  many  people  and  I  want  to 
say  to  the  gentleman,  it  will  destroy  this 
bill.  I  do  not  think  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  wants  to  do  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has  expired. 

<By  unanimous  consent  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Barrktt)  Mr.  Cahill  was 
granted  I  additional  minute.  > 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman's  argument  is  sound,  and  if 
we  are  depriving  2  million  people  by  re- 
ducing the  income,  then  why  do  we  not 
increase  the  income  and  add  5  million 
more? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  It  is  very  hard  even  to 
get  to  the  level  that  we  are  after — rather 
than  ask  for  an  increase.  That  Is  a  vei-y 
hypothetical  question. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  answered  the  question.  I  think  if 
we  are  going  to  get  housing  for  the  low- 
income  people  who  need  it  most,  we 
ought  to  spend  our  money  for  tliat  group 
first  and  then  come  back. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Let  me  tell  the  gentle- 
man what  we  are  aiming  for  In  this 
bill  and  particularly  in  title  I. 

It  is  to  give  the  low-  and  moderate- 
income  people  and  those  families  who 
have  a  large  number  of  children  an  op- 
portunity to  buy  homes.  That  is  simply 
what  it  does. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Under  this  amendment. 
28  percent  of  families  in  the  United 
States  will  be  eligible.  That  is  a  reason- 
able and  logical  start  in  the  field  of  hous- 
ing. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  mo<ve  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  is  a  very  sound 
and  practical  amendment. 

We  have  heard  some  talk  here  that 
perhaps  the  amendment  will  discrimi- 
nate against  someone.  Let  me  say  to  you 
that  this  amendment  is  going  to  dis- 
criminate in  favor  of  the  people  in  this 


country  who  need  assistance.  We  are 
not  talking  here  about  the  National 
Home  Ownership  Foundntion,  because 
that  is  covered  later  in  title  I.  What  we 
are  talking  about  here  is  mortgage  assist- 
ance. What  HUD  is  going  to  do  under 
this  mortgage  assistance  program  is  to 
pay  the  difference  between  the  amount 
of  the  monthly  payment  for  principal. 
Interest,  and  mortgage  insurance  pre- 
mium which  the  mortgagor  is  obligated  to 
pay  under  the  mortgage,  and  the  monthly 
payment  for  the  same  purposes  if  the 
principal  were  to  carry  interest  of  only 
1  percent. 

I  want  to  tell  you  that  this  title,  the 
way  it  is  written,  is  not  designed  to  help 
the  poor  people,  because  under  this  title 
mortgage  assistance  can  be  given  on 
mortgages  up  to  $20,000.  Certainly  I  do 
not  know  of  any  poor  people  who  are 
going  to  be  able  to  get  a  downpayment 
together  and  buy  a  home  and  come  up 
with  a  mortgage  of  $20,000.  That  is  the 
maximum  mortgage  permitted  in  this 
bill. 

When  you  are  talking  about  the  income 
level  a  family  may  have  and  still  occupy 
public  housing,  you  are  talking  about  :i 
sliding  scale.  For  every  child  they  are 
permitted  to  earn  an  additional  $200  an- 
nually. The  sliding  scale  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  applies  so  that  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  you  can  occupy 
public  housing  if  you  have  an  income  of 
$5,000;  in  other  parts  of  the  country  you 
are  entitled  to  occupy  public  housing  if 
you  have  an  Income  of  $8,000. 

The  only  thing  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  is  proposing  in  his  amend- 
ment is  that  in  order  for  the  Federal  Go^  - 
emment  to  make  it  possible  for  someone 
to  have  a  mortgage  at  1 -percent  interest. 
he  carmot  earn  more  than  30  percent 
above  the  income  limit  for  the  occupancy 
of  public  housing  in  that  area. 

If  you  want  to  help  the  people  who 
need  help,  if  you  want  to  make  certain 
that  the  money  is  being  spent  beneficially 
by  the  Federal  Government  in  under- 
writing interest  rates  for  commercial 
banks,  for  savings  and  loans,  and  for 
other  lending  institutions,  the  thing  ;o 
do  is  to  adopt  this  amendment. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  T 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Barrett] 
has  referred  repeatedly  to  2V2  million 
families  that  would  be  excluded  if  my 
amendment  were  to  be  adopted.  As  I 
have  read  and  studied  the  hearings  and 
report  on  this  bill,  and  under  both  sec- 
tions 235  and  236,  that  is,  the  homeown- 
ershlp and  the  rental  housing  and  the 
cooperative  housing  sections  of  this  bill, 
the  goal  is  the  production  of  900.000  units 
over  the  next  3  years. 

So  I  am  totally  unable  to  understand 
where  the  gentleman  has  ever  come  up 
with  the  figure  of  2' 2  million,  unless  he 
just  pulled  it  out  of  the  air,  which  I 
suspect  he  has. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Permsylvania.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  most  of  the 
people  in  substandard  housing  are  below 
the  median  income  in  this  country,  which 
is  approximately  $7,500  a  year.  Your 
amendment,  which  would  permit  them 
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to  earn  130  percent  of  the  maximum 
allowable  income  under  which  they  could 
live  in  low-cost  housing,  would  help 
those  people  who  really  need  the  as- 
sistance, and  we  would  get  to  the  heart 
of  the  problem. 

Mi-s.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The   gentlewoman 
from  Missouri  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
Mrs.    SULLIVAN.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
would  Uke  to  set  a  few  things  straight 
about  this  program  of  homeownershlp 
for  low-income  families.  This  is  not  a 
brand  new  proposal  or  idea.  This  pro- 
pram  originated  in  St.  Louis  about  3>/2 
years  ago,  as  a  local  experiment  initiated 
without  any  Federal  support  of  any  kind, 
and  it  was  so  successful  on  a  small  scale 
that  it  is  now  a  part  of  our  housing  laws 
and  is  beginning  to  operate  throughout 
the  country.  We  enacted  it  2  years  ago  as 
an  amendment  of  mine  to  the  Housing 
Act  of  1966.  It  is  now  operating  as  sec- 
tion 22(h)  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
and  is  based  on  the  experience  gained  in 
the  St.  Louis  project  undertaken  and 
pioneered  by  the  Bicentennial  Civic  De- 
velopment    Corp.;      a     nonprofit     or- 
ganization of  businessmen  and  civic  lead- 
ers. The  idea   originated  with  Father 
John     Shocklee     and     Father     Joseph 
Kohler.  but  it  is  a  community  enterprise 
with  help  from  many  different  groups 
and  individuals  of  all  faiths. 

It  was  from  the  work  that  has  been 
done  in  St.  Louis  and  the  success  of  that 
program  that  the  gentleman  in  the  other 
body  also  got  his  idea  for  a  greatly  ex- 
panded home  ownership  program — and  it 
is  a  worthwhile  proposal.  But  we  have 
alretuly  had  some  experience  in  operat- 
ing this  kind  of  program.  Our  experience 
has  shown  that  people  in  the  very,  very 
low-income  bracket  of  approximately 
S3,000  a  year  cannot  manage  the  ex- 
penses of  owning  their  own  homes,  even 
with  a  mortgage  subsidy. 

We  have  a  sliding  scale  in  St.  Louis  for 
those  who  are  able  to  live  in  public  hous- 
ing. It  depends  upon  the  size  of  the 
family,  as  it  does  in  every  other  place, 
but  we  have  found  that  the  home  owner- 
ship program — and  there  are  now  more 
than  90  units  which  have  been  rehabili- 
tated in  St.  Louis  and  sold  to  low  income 
families  under  this  program— is  attract- 
ing mostly  large  families,  with  maybe  six. 
eight,  or  10  children,  plus  a  mother  and 
father.  So.  of  cou.se.  the  top  income 
limitation  has  to  be  a  great  deal  more 
than  this  $3,000  limitation  some  of  the 
Members  aie  talking  about.  If  we  were  to 
impose  a  $3,000  limitation.  I  doubt  if 
that  kind  of  family  would  be  able  to  buy  a 
home,  no  matter  how  much  help  they 
might  get  on  the  mortgage  interest  rate 
subsidy. 

Remember  that  we  are  not  talking 
about  a  program  that  is  entirely  new  and 
untried.  I  think  the  program  now  has 
spread,  since  this  amendment  was  made 
under  221(h)  of  the  1966  Housing  Act, 
to  some  62  cities  which  have  put  it  into 
effect,  or  are  in  the  process  of  doing  so. 
The  experience  shows  that  we  have  to 
have  a  sliding  scale  for  the  low-  and 
moderate-income  families,  so  we  can  be 
sure  that  those  who  receive  this  help  in 


buying  a  home  have  the  ability  to  pay 
for  it.  We  do  not  want  foreclosures  and 
evictions  resulting  from  trying  to  Include 
families  which  could  not  meet  the  costs 
of  owning  a  home.  We  can  subsidize  the 
mortgage  interest  rate,  but  if  you  limit 
this  only  to  the  lowest  income  levels, 
such  families  would  not  be  able  to  meet 
the  amortization  costs  and  the  upkeep, 
even  if  the  mortgage  carried  no  interest 
whatsoever.  We  have  to  have  flexibility 
in  the  income  limitations. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  in  St.  Louis,  in  the 
gentlewoman's  own  hometown,  under 
this  provision  the  limit  would  not  be 
$3,000;  it  would  be  over  $6,000,  so  this 
is  a  sliding  scale. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman,  there 
are  very  few  families  who  are  looking 
for  homeownershlp  who  are  now  in  pub- 
lic housing,  who  do  not  have  children. 
So  there  has  to  be  a  sliding  scale  and  the 
limitations  should  not  be  set  too  low. 

The  other  thing  I  want  to  bring  out  is 
that  in  cities  like  St.  Louis  we  cannot 
build  new  homes  at  a  price  the  lowest 
income  families  could  amortize.  We  have 
to  rehabilitate  older  houses— work  with 
wliat  we  have.  When  we  think  of  a  family 
in  the  $3,000  or  S5,000  income  level  pay- 
ing $10,000  or  more  for  a  home — and  it 
would  cost  that  much  for  a  new  house 
in  the  city— we  can  see  they  cannot  very 
well  afford  to  buy  that  house,  and  meet 
the  monthly  payments,  and  the  mainte- 
nance costs,  even  if  no  interest  were 
charged  at  all. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 

words. 

Mr  Chairman,  it  was  my  privilege  to 
serve  on  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee in  the  first  4  years  I  was  in  the 
House,  and  I  found  the  committee  in- 
teresting, challenging,  but  quite  frustrat- 
ing. I  see  it  has  not  changed  since  I  left 
5  years  ago,  because  we  are  back  here 
with  another  housing  bill  tiUl  of  promises 
and  full  of  vague  figures,  and  here  we 
are,  confronted  in  the  basic  debate  with 
a  question  as  to  whom  we  may  be  help- 
ing imder  this  bill. 

The  gentleman  from  Tennessee  a  half 
hour  ago  questioned  whether  the  impact 
of  whether  this  section  of  the  bill  and  the 
Anderson  amendment  was  aimed  at  the 
middle  class  or  the  low-income  people. 
If  we  look  about  us  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  we  notice  the  great  southwest 
area  redevelopment,  which  is  typical  of 
the  bureaucratic  efforts  that  have  come 
out  of  the  Housing  Department.  One  of 
the  great  residences  of  that  southwest 
area  is  the  one  owned  by  Vice  President 
Humphrey.  That  southwest  area,  when  I 
first  came  to  Washington  10  years  ago 
was  the  most  blighted  in  the  city  area— 
if  not  in  America. 

But  where  are  the  poor  people  today 
who  were  living  there  then?  They  are 
.scattered  all  over  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  that  area  has  been  rehabilitated 
at  great  cost  to  the  taxpayer  for  not  only 
the  middle-income  people  but  for  the  up- 


per-income people.  I  presume  the  Vice 
President  does  not  qualify  as  a  middle- 
income  person. 

If  this  Is  how  we  are  to  help  the  poor 
people,  by  passing  glamorous  programs 
with  wonderful  slogans  and  facades,  and 
then  we  find  more  ghettos  building  be- 
cause the  builders  and  bureaucrats  divert 
the  funds  into  the  upper-  and  middle-in- 
come housing,  then  we  can  repeat  it  all 
here,  I  suppo.se. 

I  was  also  thinking  of  the  figures  that 
have  been  kicked  about.  I  looked  at 
Chicago,  where  a  family  of  three  to  four 
persons  in  public  housing  would  have  a 
maximum  income  of  $8,750.  Taking  the 
Anderson  of  Illinois  amendment,  that 
would  permit  them,  under  this  program, 
to  earn  $11,000  and  still  be  subsidized  in 
homeownershlp. 

If,  in  the  Chicago  area,  there  is  a 
family  of  four  persons,  with  an  income 
of  $11,000.  any  bank  or  savings  and  loan 
institution  will  give  them  a  mortgage  in 
PHA,  VA,  or  even  conventional  loan  pro- 
cedures today. 

The  130-percent  figure,  instead  of  per- 
haps "gutting"  the  program,  is,  if  any- 
thing, too  liberal.  If  a  person  could  earn 
$10,000  or  $11,000  in  Chicago,  or  in  any 
major  metropolitan  area,  and  has  shown 
he  has  limited  credit  and  a  legitimate 
record  of  repayment,  he  could  qualify 
under  an  existing  Federal  program  and 
would  be  subsidized  under  the  current 
FHA  and  VA  practices. 

Basically  what  we  are  facing — and  this 
bill  does  not  touch  it  at  all— is  horrible 
administration  by  the  Housing  Agency. 
In  most  banks  and  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations across  the  country  they  reason 
why  they  do  not  use  more  Federal  pro- 
grams is  because  it  takes  too  long  to 
process  the  documents.  One  can  work 
with  a  conventional  loan,  imder  normal 
circumstances,  in  3  or  4  weeks.  It  might 
be  necessary  to  wait  for  3  or  4  months 
to  have  the  FHA  or  the  VA  process 
approval. 

If  we  did  not  have  people  in  the  ad- 
ministration killing  existing  programs, 
we  might  not  have  a  need  for  some  of 
these  new  programs. 

The  very  least  we  owe  to  the  poor 
people  of  the  coimtry  is  not  to  again  re- 
sort to  promises  of  a  pot  of  gold  at  the 
end  of  the  rainbow,  which  will  not  be 
produced  by  this  program.  We  need  some 
effort  in  this  bill  or  in  some  other  ap- 
proach in  the  leadership  in  the  Congress 
to  require  at  least  a  practical  admin- 
istration of  the  program. 

If  anyone  could  show  me  how  this  pro- 
gram would  be  administered  in  the  light 
of  previous  experience  and  could  show 
it  would  actually  help  the  poor  people 
of  the  country,  then  he  is  either  an 
optimist  or  a  dreamer,  or  else  he  has 
discovered  a  clue  to  the  killing  bm-eau- 
crats  in  HUD. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  has  offered  a  practical 
amendment,  because  it  would  put  the 
administrator  under  some  legitimate 
guidelines. 

This  will.  I  reemphasize,  permit  people 
who  are  earning  $10,000  or  $11,000  or 
$12,000  a  year  tc  get  financing  which  is 
available  now.  They  do  not  need  any- 
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thing  beyond  this  130  percent.  It  will,  as 
I  say.  Inject  direction  which  is  other- 
wise lacking. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWmSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
should  like  to  call  the  gentleman's  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  rehabilitation 
loans  and  rehabilitation  grants  are 
covered  in  title  n  of  this  same  bill.  Again, 
there  is  no  income  limit  on  the  amount 
of  money  a  person  could  be  making  to 
get  such  a  rehabilitation  loan. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr  Chairman,  I  won- 
der if  we  can  get  an  agreement  on  time? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  de- 
bate on  this  amendment  be  limited  to 
10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Alaska  iMr.  Pol- 
lock J . 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  POLLOCK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  niinois.  I  believe 
that  again  the  point  which  ought  to  be 
made  when  we  go  into  the  closing  min- 
utes of  this  debate  is,  that  disillusion- 
ment is  dangerous.  If  we  are  going  to 
spell  out  further  disillusionment  for  the 
poor  people  of  this  country  in  the  pro- 
gram we  enact  on  this  floor  today,  we  do 
them  a  great  disservice. 

I  would  suggest,  therefore,  that  we 
adopt  this  amendment  and  impose  a 
realistic  limit  with  respect  to  who  the 
participants  under  the  homeownershlp 
program — section  236 — are  going  to  be. 
That  will  signal  to  the  people  in  the  Gov- 
ernment who  are  in  charge  of  this  pro- 
gram that  it  is  in  fact  and  in  name  a 
program  for  poor  people. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  TattI. 

Mr  TAFT  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
Just  like  to  put  this  question,  in  the  very 
short  time  I  have  here,  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Rrussl  and 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  AshlbyI. 

If  you  are  not  going  to  help  these  peo- 
ple in  the  30  percent  above  public 
housing  level  in  this  section  235.  are 
you  going  to  go  along  with  a  similar 
amendment  which  will  probably  be  of- 
fered on  section  236.  or  are  you  against 
setting  out  any  particular  area  to  help 
these  people,  who  are  in  great  need  of 
help  in  this  housing  program? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  TAPT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  am  all  for  giving  them 
tremendous  help.  No  one  is  for  cutting 
them  out.  We  have  a  very  large  public 
housing  program. 

Mr.  TAFT.  What  about  those  who  are 
over  the  public  housing  limits?  Will  you 
go  along  with  them  on  section  236? 

Mr.  REUSS.  That  is  right.  They  are  In 
this  and  they  will  stay  in. 


Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  serious 
shortcoming  of  the  bill  in  section  236, 
should  be  corrected.  As  noted  In  the 
minority  views,  the  program  is  not  di- 
rected toward  those  who  need  it  most, 
and  it  should  be  amended  to  this  end. 
It  may  be  easier,  more  attractive,  and 
more  economic  to  build  for  higher  In- 
come families  with  incomes  over  $5,000 
per  year.  But  it  I^  not  where  the  greatest 
need  lies,  and  it  is  not  oriented  toward 
the  equality  of  opportunity  and  mini- 
mum standards  precepts  that  are  the 
very  heart  of  our  Federal  housing  pro- 
gram and  have  motivated  it  from  the 
start. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Brock  1. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this 
time  to  point  out  something  that  has  not 
been  mentioned,  as  far  as  I  know,  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania;  namely, 
that  the  Senate  bill  does  have  a  limita- 
tion of  this  type.  It  puts  a  limit  of  70  per- 
cent of  the  funds  available  under  221  id> 
t3i .  which  is  effectively  what  this  amend- 
ment does  I  do  not  think  the  gentleman 
would  wish  to  accuse  the  other  body  of 
trying  to  destroy  the  bill.  Both  amend- 
ments are  Intended  to  direct  the  use  of 
this  money  to  the  people  who  need  the 
help. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  [  Mr. 
Rosenthal]. 

Mr  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  this  amendment 
and  in  strongest  possible  support  for  the 
housing  bill  we  consider  today.  This  is  an 
omnibus  bill  in  the  best  sense.  The  need 
for  ambitious  and  creative  legislation  to 
gain  adequate  housing  for  all  Americans 
can  no  longer  be  questioned  whether  we 
speak  for  our  cities,  our  suburt)s  or  our 
rural  communities.  This  bill,  as  reported 
out  by  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  represents  exactly  the  far- 
ranging  kind  of  legislative  policy  plan- 
ning that  millions  of  ill-housed  Ameri- 
cans require. 

When  we  address  ourselves  to  ques- 
tions of  housing  and  urban  development, 
we  do  nothing  less  than  to  confront  the 
very  quality  of  life  in  the  United  States. 
A'l  human  activity  apart  from  work,  and 
in  many  cases  even  including  work,  oc- 
curs within  the  domicile  environment. 
Nurturance.  family  raising,  sleep,  recrea- 
tion, and  rehgious  training  are  all  at- 
home  activities  for  us. 

Educators  agree  that  upwards  of  90 
percent  of  all  childhood  education  takes 
place  at  home.  Social  scientists  have  long 
known  that  nothing  tells  as  much  about 
individual  life  styles  as  does  a  man's 
home. 

If  this  is  so.  if  housing  is  so  determina- 
tive of  the  way  men  live,  we  cannot  tol- 
erate the  continued  existence  of  more 
than  6  million  substandard  dwelling 
units  in  our  Nation.  Nor  can  we  tolerate 
a  social  condition  of  inequity  where  we 
must  build  26  million  new  housing  units 
by  the  end  of  this  century — merely  to 
keep  pace  with  our  present  housing 
shortage. 

This  bill  incorporates  several  hundred 
housing  ideas  into  the  only  kind  of  com- 
prehensive program  that  can  meet  the 


heterogeneous    needs    of    200    million 
dwellers. 

Many  of  the  bill's  provisions  continue 
the  imaginative  proposals  first  passed  in 
earlier  housing  acts.  Among  these  are 
the  model  cities  and  rent  supplement  pro. 
grams,  which  have  now  begun  to  partialh 
fulfill  their  promise.  The  comprehensive 
urban  planning  fostered  by  model  cities 
Is  urgently  needed  to  meet  the  interlock- 
ing problems  of  modem  urban  life. 

Rent  supplement  programs  serve  ad- 
mirably to  break  the  cost  barriers  to  ade- 
quate housing  that  are  now  faced  by 
many  residents  of  our  high-rental  ur- 
ban areas.  Both  of  these  programs  hav^ 
shown  that  they  merit  expanded  support 
by  Congress;  and  efforts  to  cut  these  pro- 
grams back  would  be  simply  imconscion- 
able. 

The  many  exciting  new  proposals  in 
this  bill  should  also  be  approved  by  this 
House  today.  Title  I  of  this  bill,  which 
lends  Federal  support  of  homeownershlp 
programs  must  be  seen  as  especially  val- 
uable in  securing  a  pleasant  environ- 
ment for  those  millions  of  our  fello.v 
citizens  now  trapped  in  noisome  tene- 
ments. 

I  represent  a  district  in  New  York  that 
contains  many  single-family  homes,  us 
well  as  83.000  apartment  units.  I  know 
how  strong  the  desire  for  homeownershlp 
is.  even  in  New  York.  I  am  also  pleased  ;  o 
see  that  H.R.  17989  would  insure  that  at 
least  half  of  all  subsidized  housing  with- 
in residential  urban  renewal  areas  will 
be  low-  or  middle-income  housing. 

As  a  fonner  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  I  am  gratified  to  see  thra 
the  impoverished  quality  of  rural  housing 
has  not  been  overlooked  in  this  bill 
Other  features  of  this  bill,  including  new 
mass  transit  support,  new  Federal  aid  for 
the  construction  of  college  dormitories, 
and  increased  stress  on  urban  renewal 
through  rehabilitation,  and  added  Fed- 
eral support  for  mortgages  and  home  in- 
surance all  deserve  warm  endorsement 

The  jobs  through  housing  provision  oi 
HJl.  17090  merits  special  commendation. 
This  section  calls  for  new  housing  con- 
struction at  the  rate  of  600.000  units 
per  year  for  the  next  10  years,  thus  yield- 
ing a  new  housing  total  of  6  million  units 
by  1980.  This  last  figure  is  not  irrelevant ; 
it  represents  the  number  of  dilapidated 
dwelling  units  now  extant  In  this  Nation. 
But  this  provision  does  not  merely  au- 
thorize this  ambitious  program.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment is  specifically  obliged  to  "require, 
to  the  greatest  extent  feasible,  that  op- 
portunities for  employment  arising  in 
connection  with  other  provisions  of  H.R 
17989  be  given  to  lower  income  persons 
residing  In  the  area  of  such  housing  and, 
thereby,  provide  not  only  housing  but 
also  jobs  for  these  persons."  Thus,  our 
cities  are  to  derive  double  benefits  from 
the  new  housing  construction  that  is  so 
crucially  needed. 

Special  efforts  are  to  be  made  by 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
guarantee  that  highly  desirable  con- 
struction jobs  be  allotted  to  inner  city 
residents.  A  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment study  done  at  my  request  several 
months  ago  indicates  that  our  building 
of  600,000  new  housing  imits  would  gen- 
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erate  a  half-million  new  jobs  for  inner- 
city  residents.  I  trust  that  the  phrase  "to 
the  greatest  extent  feasible"  vrtll  be  in- 
terpreted by  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment as  a  spur  to  full  enforcement  and 
not  as  a  dodge. 

What  a  perfect,  felicitous  solution  this 
is  for  many  of  our  urban  blight  problems. 
This  bill  employs  a  great  variety  of  de- 
vices for  building  pleasant  environments 
in  our  cities,  and  it  will  also  create  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  new  jobs.  Credit 
for  this  feature  of  H.R.  17989  should  be 
given  to  the  Confrontation  With  Con- 
gress group  that  has  worked  diligently 
for  this  imaginative  proposal  for  many 
months.  James  Haughton.  Timothy 
Cooney.  and  the  other  leaders  of  the 
CWC  Whose  dedicated  support  of  the 
jobs  through  housing,  first  in  H.R.  16266 
and  now  in  H.R.  17989,  should  bear  fruit 
today  deser\e  our  warmest  thanks. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  reiterate  my 
warm  support  for  this  omnibus  bill,  and 
mv  opposition  to  today  s  efforts  to  reduce 
our  commitment  to  urban  needs.  We  are 
arcustomed  in  this  body,  especially  of 
late,  to  hear  impassioned  pleas  for  eco- 
nomic retrenchment.  I  insist  that  we  can 
simply  not  afford  any  pennypinching  in 
our  housing  and  urban  renewal  programs. 
The  very  quality  of  our  lives  is  directly 
at  stake,  not  only  for  the  6  million  of  us 
who  mu.st  endure  obvious  dilapidation, 
but  for  all  of  us  who  reside  in  cities,  who 
love  them,  and  who  see  in  our  cities  those 
centers  of  production  and  creativity  upon 
which  our  entire  country  depends. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 

FiNDLEYl. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  me 
this  limitation  amendment  makes  a  lot 
of  sense.  I  hope  it  is  accepted  by  the 
House,  and  when  the  day  comes,  as  it 
may.  that  the  farm  bill  hits  the  House 
floor.  I  hope  a  similar  sentiment  will 
prevail,  because  we  have  the  ridiculous 
situation  of  fanners  getting  as  much  as 
SI  million  a  year  in  payments  out  of  the 
U.S.  Tieasury.  A  limitation  is  badly 
needed  there,  too. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes  the   gentleman   from   Ohio    [Mr. 

WYLIEl. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
support  of  this  amendment.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  very  significant  strides  for- 
ward in  housing  assistance  which  are 
being  taken  by  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1968.  But,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Brock  1 
just  pointed  out,  the  other  body  has 
adopted  an  amendment  imposing  an  in- 
come limitation  on  eliglbiUty  for  assist- 
ance to  persons  whose  incomes  are  not 
in  excess  of  70  percent  of  the  prescribed 
limits  of  those  In  projects  under  section 
221(d)(3)  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 
We  are  phasing  out  this  program  in  this 
bill,  and  therefore  I  believe  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  is  better.  We  have  to  rifle 
shot  in  on  these  low-income  family  prob- 
lems. I  think  we  need  some  leeway  to 
take  into  account  different  standards  of 
living  in  different  communities.  But,  we 
want  to  express  our  intent  that  low- 
income  families  be  provided  for,  first. 
Tlie  amendment  makes  good  sense. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 


nizes the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Mathias]. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Reuss]  to 
comment  very  briefly  on  the  situation  in 
which  this  bill  finds  the  family  which  has 
had  increased  income  but  cannot  find 
better  housing.  For  instance,  a  family  in 
low-income  public  housing  which  cannot 
move  because  no  other  housing  is  avail- 
able, yet  it  has  to  pay  premium  rent  in 
that  housing  facility. 

Mr.  REUSS.  This  action  of  the  bill  is 
aimed  at  accommodating  that  sort  of 
person  and  enabling  him  to  achieve 
homeownershlp.  If  the  Anderson  amend- 
ment prevails,  he  will  be  cheated  and  will 
not  be  able  to  do  this.  His  income  will  be 
too  high. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Yes.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  The  gen- 
tleman should  point  out  in  all  fairness 
that  there  is  a  section  now,  section  10(g) 
(3)  of  the  U.S.  Housing  Act  which  gives 
a  tenant  In  a  public  housing  project  who 
has  an  Income  which  has  exceeded  the 
celling  the  right  to  pay  for  It  as  long  as 
he  maintains  adequate  rent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  CahillI. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
just  like  to  point  out  to  the  Members 
that  this  bill  will  absolutely  build  houses 
in  this  countr>',  liecause  you  can  be  sure 
the  builders  can  sell  houses  with  mort- 
gages on  which  only  1  percent  interest  is 
charged,  to  the  purchasers.  We  can  be 
equally  sure  that  they  will  build  the 
$15,000  to  $20,000  house  which  the  needy 
of  this  country  cannot  afford. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  if  we  are  to 
encourage  the  builders  to  build  the 
houses  that  we  need  in  this  country  and 
that  the  people  need  in  this  country,  we 
had  better  support  the  Anderson 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
PraserI. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  fol- 
lowing this  debate  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  bill  already  has  effective  income  lim- 
itations. By  putting  a  ceiling  on  the  size 
of  the  mortgage  and  by  saying  that  20 
percent  of  the  persons  income  must  be 
devoted  toward  paying  that  mortgage 
there  is  an  effective  ceiling.  If  the  income 
of  a  particular  family  rises,  and  if  we 
adopt  the  amendment  which  has  been 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Anderson  1,  Instead  of  phasing  out 
this  subsidy  it  will  end  abruptly.  There- 
fore, Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment is  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 

the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  , 

to  close  the  debate  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 

to  ask  for  a  vote  on  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Anderson]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Anderson  of 
nunols)  there  were  ayes  79,  noes  75. 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Anderson 
of  Illinois  and  Mr.  Patman. 

Tlie  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
118.  noes  101. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT    OFTniED    BT    MR.     WIDNALL 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Widnall:  On 
page  4,  line  21.  aXter  "acquiring".  Insert  "or 
retaining". 

On  page  4,  line  22.  after  "acquiring".  In- 
sert "or  retaining". 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  permit  persons,  par- 
ticularly those  who  are  elderly  such  as 
widows  and  persons  on  a  pension,  who 
have  already  undertaken  the  risks  and 
burdens  of  home  ownership,  to  retain 
their  hard  won  rights  of  home  ownership 
despite  changes  in  their  economic  status, 
through  refinancing  of  their  present 
high  risk  mortgages  if  they  fall  within 
the  low  income  limits  set  forth  under 
this  bill.  The  minority  wants  this  bill  to 
be  of  help  to  the  people  that  need  it 
most,  whether  they  pre.sently  are  home- 
owners or  whether  they  hope  to  be.  Par- 
ticularly, they  want  deserving  Individ- 
uals and  families  to  have  the  best  op- 
portunity for  preserving  their  equity  in 
their  homes.  This  simple  amendment 
would  permit  this. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  find  a  number  of 
cases  of  very  fine  citizens,  elderly  per- 
sons, such  as  widows  and  people  on  a 
pension,  who  are  unable  to  keep  their 
homes  because  of  increased  costs  today. 
If  they  do  not  get  the  benefit  of  what 
is  in  title  I  of  this  bill,  they  will  not  be 
able  to  retain  their  homes  and  be  able  to 
live  in  the  home  where  they  have  put 
their  hard-earned  savings  for  many, 
many  years. 

I  think  they  deserve  the  same  oppor- 
tunity that  is  to  be  given  to  the  new 
homeowners  in  order  to  enable  them  to 
retain  their  present  homes.  They  would 
be  able  to  do  so.  If  they  had  the  same  type 
of  financing  made  available  for  them. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
has  been  offered  by  the  gentleman  with 
the  very  best  of  intentions,  I  know.  I 
wish  the  Congress  could  authorize  the 
vast  amount  of  money  and  the  funds  that 
the  amendment  would  require. 

There  Is  no  estimate  as  to  how  much 
would  be  required  and,  obviously,  there  Is 
no  way  to  get  an  estimate. 

This  amendment  would  include  or  take 
in  existing  homes.  The  bill,  as  written, 
provides  for  new  homes  for  people  who 
never  have  had  the  benefits  of  home- 
ownership  in  this  country. 

Now  if  we  are  to  divert  it  and  permit 
them  to  use  the  money  for  existing 
homes,  there  will  not  be  enough  money 
for  anything  except  the  existing  homes— 
and  there  will  not  be  enough  for  new 
homes. 

There  is  only  $300  million  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  in  title  I.  Obviously. 
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If  you  permit  people  who  have  their  own 
homes  now  to  come  Into  the  program. 
It  will  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  bill. 
Therefore,  the  amendment  should  be  de- 
feated. 

The  basic  purpose  of  section  101  Is  to 
offer  homeownershlp  for  the  first  time 
to  families  for  whom,  up  to  now.  home- 
ownership  has  been  a  financial  impossi- 
bility and  an  unrealizable  dream.  Since 
this  would  permit  existing  homes  to 
come  in,  it  is  an  entirely  different  ap- 
proach, and  the  amount  of  money  is 
practically  nothing  in  comparison  to 
what  we  would  need.  It  would  defeat  the 
purposes  of  the  bill.  If  the  amendment 
were  adopted,  no  new  housing  could  be 
constructed,  and  all  the  funds  would  un- 
doubtedly be  dissipated  without  creating 
a  single  new  home  just  by  letting  people 
who  have  existing  homes  use  the  money 
for  rehabilitation,  refinancing,  or  any 
other  purpose. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  of  the 
ger;tleman  from  New  Jersey  would 
reaily  open  a  very  broad,  new  field,  and 
more  properly  should  be  considered  in 
the  context  of  future  studies  and  new 
hearings.  I  would  be  perfectly  willing  to 
have  hearings  on  the  gentleman's  pro- 
posal if  he  desires  them. 

Mr.  WIDNALX..  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  enable  those  who  now 
own  their  homes  and  who  find  them- 
selves in  reduced  circumstances  to  save 
their  homes  by  giving  them  the  same 
opportunity  that  we  are  giving  for  new 
homeownershlp. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  In  order  to  accom- 
modate the  few  that  the  gentleman 
mentions,  you  would  have  to  open  up 
an  entirely  different  field.  Certainly  old 
or  existing  homes  would  be  eligible.  You 
have  got  to  say  they  are  all  eligible  or 
not  eligible.  If  they  are  eligible,  it  would 
defeat  the  purpose  of  the  bill. 

I  hope  that  the  gentleman  will  not 
Insist  on  his  amendment  but  will  agree 
to  hearings  before  the  committee  of 
which  he  is  the  rsmking  member,  and 
very  Influential,  from  the  minority  side, 
and  one  who  has  had  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  this  bill.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  is  entitled  to  great  credit  for 
his  work.  But  I  hope  he  will  not  press  his 
amendment,  which  would  defeat  one  of 
the  main  purposes  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the  amendment 

is    Hfif  pot  Afj 

Mr  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  a  question  with  respect  to  the 
amendment.  What  moneys  would  be  pro- 
vided to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  your 
amendment? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  The  money  would 
come  out  of  the  same  general  fund  un- 
der the  purposes  of  the  bill  as  presently 
written. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Then  no  new  funds 
would  be  required  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill? 


Mr.  WIDNALL.  No  new  funds  are  pro- 
vided under  this  amendment. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Would  the  gentleman 
accei>t  an  amendment  to  his  amendment 
to  provide  an  authorization  of  $50  mil- 
lion to  implement  the  amendment? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  believe  that  those 
covered  by  the  amendment  should  have 
the  same  opportunity  to  participate  in 
the  bill  that  is  being  given  to  others 
under  the  bill. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  still  am  not  clear  in 
my  mind  just  how  your  amendment  and 
the  purposes  of  the  bill,  in  the  case  of 
your  amendment,  would  be  carried  out  if 
you  do  not  provide  for  some  authoriza- 
tion other  than  the  old  authorization, 
which  more  or  less  has  been  anticipated 
In  the  pendini;  bill.  Do  you  not  believe 
that  in  order  to  be  realistic  and  to  make 
the  purpose  of  the  bill  meaningful,  as 
you  state,  we  ought  to  provide  for  some 
new  authorization,  some  new  money? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  believe  the  amend- 
ment is  realistic  in  considering  the  prob- 
lems of  those  in  reduced  circumstances 
as  well  as  those  in  low-income  status. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  would  not  have  any  objec- 
tion, then,  to  an  offer  of  an  amendment 
to  the  amendment  providing  for  a  $50 
million  authorization? 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  want  to  know  from 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  if  he 
would  have  any  objection  to  an  author- 
ization of  S50  million. 

Mr  WIDNALL.  Yes.  I  do  have  an  ob- 
jection. There  is  a  billion  dollar  carri-- 
over  in  HUD.  PHA  funds,  that  could  be 
used  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  record  that  I  know  about  to  Indi- 
cate that.  Would  it  be  in  order  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment,  Mr. 
Chairman? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  may  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment. 

AMENDMCMT  OITOUS  BT   M*.  CONZAUZ  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT      OTTCtLED      BT      MR.      WIDNALL 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 

WiDNALLl. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Oonzalez  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Widnall: 
On  page  9,  line  8.  after  the  period.  Insert  the 
following  new  sentence:  "In  addition  to  the 
:unount  authorized  by  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, contracts  aggregative  $60,000,000  may 
be  enterec"  Into  with  respect  to  the  retention 
by  the  persons  assisted  of  existing  housing." 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  es- 
sentially we  have  been  having  a  very 
Interesting  discussion  this  afternoon,  and 
very  interesting  remarks  from  protag- 
onists in  the  debate  this  afternoon  who, 
if  my  memciT  does  not  serve  me  wrong, 
have  been  stanchly  against  any  new 
appropriations  or  any  real  fimding  for 
existing  programs.  They  have  talked 
glibly  about  being  for  the  pwor  and  the 
unhoused  and  about  the  need  to  help  the 
poor  and  the  moderate-income  people, 
and  yet  consistently,  in  the  committee 
and  out  of  the  committee,  they  have 
fought  against  any  real  meaningful  at- 


tempt to  solve  the  aching  problems  con- 
fronting us — which  require  money. 

The  amendment  proposed  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  is  a  typical 
example.  It  just  has  a  good  intention— 
smd  I  give  full  benefit  of  doubt  to  the 
Intention  and  the  motive.  Even  assum- 
ing that  it  would  do  what  It  intends  to 
do.  it  would  still  take  money  to  give  it 
meaningful  and  purposeful  Intent. 
Therefore,  there  should  be  no  objection 
to  my  amendment  to  give  it  some  realL^ni 
by  providing  the  authorization  to  cany 
out  even  a  modicum  of  a  beginning  ot 
this  program. 

I  notice  in  the  bill  the  funding  au- 
thorized is  pretty  well  earmarked,  and 
there  have  been  some  anticipatory  ear- 
markings  I  am  sure.  Therefore,  if  there 
is  seriousness  of  Intent  in  this  amend- 
ment, then  it  should  be  acceptable  to 
provide  at  least  a  modicum  of  resource 
to  carry  it  out.  Therefore.  I  think  my 
amendment,  which  would  have  a  ver\- 
very  modest  beginning  of  $50  million. 
would  be  a  realistic  attempt  to  give  thi.= 
life  and  meaning. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  t- 
strike  the  last  two  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  remind 
my  friend  from  Texas  that  the  amount 
involved  here  is  not  $300  million.  That  i.s 
only  the  first  year's  cost.  This  title  grants 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  contract  authorization 
amounting  to  $300  million  a  year  for  40 
years.  So  it  should  be  understood  that  the 
total  exposure  of  the  Government  under 
this  title  alone  is  .<v300  million  a  year  for 
40  years  or  $12  billion  instead  of  S300 
million. 

What  the  gentleman  from  Texas  would 
do  by  his  amendment  is  to  add  another 
$2  billion  to  that.  We  cannot  just  throw 
in  $50  million  and  forget  about  it.  These 
are  contract  authorizations  that  will  rim 
for  40  years.  It  will  be  $50  million  a  year 
for  40  years,  or  $2  billion  added  to  the 
$12  billion  cost  of  title  I,  and  we  have  a 
$14  billion  item  instead  of  $350  million 
for  consideration  if  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  is  adopted. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  to  the  amendment,  and 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey   (Mr. 

WiDNALLl. 

I  think  there  has  been  some  degree  of 
misrepresentation  as  to  the  purpose  oi 
this  bill,  which  is  not  necessarily  to  build 
new  housing.  The  purpose  of  this  bill  is 
to  provide  standard  housing,  to  provide 
housing  of  substantial  quality  to  people 
of  low  incomes.  We  have  to  decide  what 
we  can  do  within  the  context  of  the  fi- 
nancing available — and  we  have  learned 
in  recent  weeks  that  overwhelming  fi- 
nancing for  every  program  we  would  like 
to  pass  is  not  available.  We  have  had  to 
add  additional  taxes  onto  our  citizens 
and  we  have  had  to  ask  the  Executive  to 
cut  back  spending. 

What  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
is  proposing  is  that  existing  housing  can 
be  brought  up  to  standard  quality  and 
maintained  at  far  less  cost  than  if  we 
start  from  scratch  and  build  new  hous- 
ing. In  order  to  spread  the  most  good  to 
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the  most  families  at  the  least  cost.  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey,  but  I  do  oppose 
the  amendment  offered  to  that  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez]  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  WidnallI. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  WidnallI. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion "demanded  by  Mr.  Patman)  there 
were — aves  45.  noes  62. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Widnall 
and  Mr.  Patman. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were— ayes  74, 
noes  85. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OrFERED    BY     MR.    BROCK 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Brock:  On  page 
7,  line  7.  strike  out  "20  per  centum"  and  in- 
sert "25  per  centum". 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  to  raise  the 
percentage  of  income  which  is  calcu- 
lated to  apply  against  the  housing  pay- 
ment for  an  individual  family  from  20 
to  25  percent.  I  offered  this  in  the  com- 
mittee, and  I  believe  the  chairmen  of 
the  suijcommittee  and  the  full  com- 
mittee are  both  familiar  with  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  two  reasons 
for  offering  this  amendment.  One  is  that 
it  seems  to  me  fairly  logical  that  when 
we  are  going  away  now  from  rental  units 
either  in  public  housing  or  in  rent  sup- 
plement programs,  when  we  go  toward 
a  homeownershlp  program  in  which 
families  are  acquiring  some  degree  of 
equitv,  that  they  should  be  willing  to 
make  perhaps  a  sUghtly  larger  sacrifice. 
In  the  past  years  imder  the  rent  sup- 
plement program  we  have  used  the  fig- 
ure of  25  percent  as  our  normal  figure. 
By  going  to  20  percent  in  this  bill  both 
for  rent  supplements  and  for  home 
ownership,  it  seems  to  me  we  are  not 
putting  sufficient  emphasis  upon  the 
contribution  that  an  individual  and  his 
family  should  make  in  the  interest  of 
achieving  the  self-respect  and  the  pride 
that  goes  with  equity. 

The  argument  for  raising  this  per- 
centage is  that  it  does  something  that 
the  proponents  of  this  legislation  have 
been  saying  they  are  trj-ing  to  do,  that 
is.  it  brings  an  income  level  down.  By 
going  to  25  percent  we  can  reduce  the 
income  level  of  a  family  participating  in 
the  program  by  some  S500  to  $700  or 
S800  depending  on  their  income  level.  If 
a  family  that  makes  $3,500  a  year  wants 
to  make  this  kind  of  a  sacrifice,  it  seems 
to  me  we  should  give  them  every  possible 
inducement  to  do  so. 

I  would  think  it  should  be  the  better 
part  of  wisdom  on  the  part  of  this  body 
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to  encourage  those  whose  income  Is 
sUghtly  below  today's  floor  to  make  that 
extra  effort  to  achieve  the  self-respect 
that  goes  with  owning  a  home. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  support  of  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  Brock  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  would, 
like  an  earlier  one,  seriously  impair  the 
homeownershlp  program.  What  this 
amendment  says  is  that  a  family  must 
spend  25  percent  of  its  income,  rather 
than  20  percent  of  its  income,  as  the  bill 
provides,  if  it  is  to  acquire  homeowner- 
ship. 

If  we  are  going  to  raise  the  ante  from 
20  to  25  percent  we  will,  in  effect,  short- 
change the  other  elements  contained  in 
the  family  budget.  You  will  shortchange 
food  purchases,  you  will  shortchange 
clothing  purchases  and  medical  require- 
ments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  20-percent  figure  is 
precisely  what  the  PHA  observes  in  sec- 
tion 203  has  indicating  the  proper  figure. 
For  example,  in  1966,  FHA  records 
show,  a  median  of  19.6  percent  of  income 
was  spent  for  other  items  than  housing 
under  that  program.  If  we  raise  the  re- 
quirement to  25  percent  of  their  income, 
we  are  either  --roing  to  vitiate  the  entire 
program  or  bankrupt  the  families  that 
operate  under  it. 

We  will  be  particularly  unjust  to  the 
larger  families.  Of  course  the  25  percent 
of  their  income  requirement  detracts 
from  the  global  total  of  the  family  which 
has  to  feed  more  children  and  it  would 
make  it  ju.st  that  much  more  onerous  on 
the  large  families  that  I  thought  this 
bill  was  designed  to  help. 

So  I  would  hope  that  the  Brock  amend- 
ment would  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
which  have  just  been  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  ReussL  It  is 
mv  opinion  that  he  was  given  a  detailed 
outline  of  the  matter  which  is  certainly 
helpful  toward  defeating  this  amend- 
ment, because  if  the  amendment  were 
to  carry,  there  would  be  over  500,000 
families  who  deserve  an  opportunity  to 
meet  the  requirements  imder  this  pro- 
gram at  the  20-percent  level. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  for  his  contribution, 
and  would  point  out  further  the  fact  that 
over  and  above  the  family's  20-percent 
housing  payment,  it  has  to  pay  extra  for 
repairs  on  the  house:  if  the  roof  leaks, 
or  if  the  plumbing  does  not  work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  surest  way  to  defeat 

the  purpose  of  this  particular  provision 

is  to  raise  the  ante  from  20  to  25  percent. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  just 
fascinated  by  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin.  He  pointed  out  the 
analogy  with  reference  to  the  rent  sup- 
plement program  to  which  he  contrib- 
uted much.  But  here  you  have  equity 


which  win  go  to  the  persons  Involved, 
equity  which  does  not  now  exist. 

Mr.  REUSS.  The  difference  between 
this  and  the  rent  supplement  program 
is  this:  In  the  rent  supplement  program 
the  landlord  fixes  the  roof,  the  landlord 
fixes  the  electrical  system,  as  well  as  the 
plumbing.  However,  here  the  poor  home- 
owner has  to  do  it  himself  and  you  are 
going  to  put  him  out  of  business  by  rais- 
ing the  ante. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  The  archdiocese  in 
New  York  has  done  a  great  deal  of  work 
in  the  housing  field  and  it  has  been  very 
constructive  work.  They  sent  representa- 
tives to  Washington  during  the  course 
of  the  hearings  and  during  the  period  of 
time  in  which  this  bill  was  being  con- 
sidered. They  made  it  clear  that  the  25- 
percent  rate  simply  would  wreck  the 
program  In  New  York  City.  However, 
they  stated  that  they  could  not  go  ahead 
with  this  program  which  would  involve 
ownership  on  a  25-percent  standard  in 
an  area  such  as  New  York  City.  In  other 
words,  it  would  mean  that  the  program 
could  not  move  forward. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  jield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin for  yielding. 

I  concur  with  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  ReussI.  but  not  necessarily 
for  all  his  reasons.  I  believe  that  his  ex- 
planation of  additional  costs  that  the 
homeowner  is  required  to  pay  from  that 
of  a  renter  justifies  the  lower  percent- 
age. As  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
knows,  however.  I  do  support  the  25- 
l^ercent  figure  on  the  rent  supplement 
program. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 

words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  project  in 
my  district  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  called 
HOME— Housing  Opportunity  Memphis 
Entei-prise— which  I  understand  is  the 
only  nonprofit  foundation  already  func- 
tioning building  owner-occupied  hous- 


ing. 

When  we  start  to  talk  about  the  dif- 
ference between  20  and  25  percent  allow- 
able—now, I  believe  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Brock!  does  not  make  the  25  per- 
cent mandatory,  but  makes  it  allowable. 
if  the  family  wishes  to  spend  up  to  25 
percent  they  may  spend  up  to  25  iier- 
cent. 

Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  believe  that  under  the 
present  law,  if  the  family  v.-ishes  to  spend 
up  to  25  percent,  they  may.  The  Brock 
amendment  would  make  it  mandatory. 

Mr.  KUYKENT)AIi.  May  we  get  this 
clarified? 
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Mr.  REUSS.  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Brock  1  if  that 
is  not  so? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  am  not  sure  from  which 
way  the  questions  are  coming. 

Mr.  REUSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  I  Mr. 
Brock  1  would  make  it  mandatory  to 
apply  25  percent  of  the  income  toward 
the  house. 

Mr.  BROCK.  In  order  to  affect  the 
subsidy  you  could  not  receive  it  with  an 
amount  which  was  in  excess  of  25  per- 
cent, which  effectively  lowers  the  income 
of  families  that  can  participate,  it  allows 
more  families  to  participate  in  the 
program. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  that  information. 

But  the  difference  between  the  20  per- 
cent and  the  25-percent  payment  Is 
about  like,  on  a  $75-i>er-week  family, 
this  family  may  very  well  have  only  one 
chiM  or  two  children — granted  a  family 
with  five  or  six  children  should  certainly 
not  spend  more  than  20  f>ercent ;  in  fact, 
sometimes  16  or  17  percent  for  rent — 
but  a  f£miily  with  one  or  two  children 
can  certainly  spend  25  percent  for  rent. 

This,  however,  would  mean  that  the 
25  percent  is  only  $64.75  on  a  $75-a-week 
employee,  while  at  25  percent  it  is  $80. 
I  believe  we  are  here  to  encourage  this 
family  to  get  into  a  better  home  and  to 
accumulate  more  equity.  And  that  is 
what  we  have  found  in  our  experimental 
program  in  Memphis:  that  if  we  give  the 
family  an  opportunity  and  encourage 
them  to  homeownership,  we  are  quite 
surprised  at  what  levels  they  can  reach 
for  if  we  leave  it  up  to  them. 

So  I  am  supporting  the  Brock  amend- 
ment, because  I  believe  this  leeway 
should  be  allowable. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee.  Mr.  Brock. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED   BY    MR.    MAILLIARO 

Mr.  MAn.T.IARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Maillkrd:  On 
page  37.  after  line  24.  Insert  the  following: 

"(c)  Section  306  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  after  subsection 
(g)  (as  added  by  section  704(b)  of  thU  Act) 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"■(h)  The  Association  Is  authorized,  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  It  may  deem 
appropriate,  to  guarantee  the  timely  pay- 
ment of  principal  of  and  interest  on  bonds, 
debentures,  notes,  or  other  obligations  Is- 
sued by  any  public  or  private  nonprofit 
organization  to  help  finance  any  project  for 
the  rehabilitation  or  construction  of  housing 
(Including  the  acquisition  of  land,  or  inter- 
ests In  land,  needed  In  connection  with  such 
housing)  for  low-income  families.  The  Asso- 
ciation shall  collect  from  the  issuer  a  rea- 
sonable fee  for  any  guaranty  under  this  sub- 
section and  shall  make  such  charges  as  it 
may  determine  to  be  reasonable  for  the 
analysis  of  any  security  arrangement  pro- 
posed by  the  Issuer.  In  the  event  the  Issuer 
is  unable  to  make  any  payment  of  principal 
of  or  interest  on  any  obligation  guaranteed 
under  this  subsection,  the  Association  shall 
make  such  payment  as  and  when  due  in 
cash,  and  thereupon  shall  be  subrogated 
fully  to  the  rights  satisfied  by  such  payment. 
Any  Federal.  State,  or  other  law  to  the  con- 


trary notwithstanding,  the  Association  is 
hereby  empowered,  in  connection  with  any 
guaranty  under  this  subsection,  whether  be- 
fore or  after  any  default,  to  provide  by  con- 
tract with  the  Issuer  for  the  extinguishment, 
upon  default  by  the  issuer,  of  any  equitable, 
legal,  or  other  right,  title,  or  interest  of  the 
Issuer  in  any  property  securing  the  guaran- 
teed obligations;  and  with  respect  to  any 
Issue  of  guaranteed  obligations,  in  the  event 
of  default  and  pursuant  otherwise  to  the 
terms  of  the  contract,  the  proiierty  consti- 
tuting such  security  shall  become  the  abso- 
lute property  of  the  Association  subject  only 
to  the  unsatisfied  rights  of  the  holders  of 
the  obligations.  The  full  faith  and  credit  of 
the  United  States  Is  pledged  to  the  payment 
of  all  amounts  which  may  be  required  to  be 
paid  under  any  guaranty  under  this  subsec- 
tion There  shall  be  excluded  from  the  total 
amounts  set  forth  in  subsection  (c)  the 
amounts  of  any  mortgages  acquired  by  the 
Association  as  a  result  of  Its  operations 
under  this  subsection.'  " 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment  on 
the  groimd  that  it  is  not  germane  to  sec- 
tion 106.  which  it  apparently  seeks  to 
amend. 

Section  106  relates  to  assistance  by  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment to  nonprofit  sponsors  of  low  and 
niiddle  income  housing. 

The  amendment  which  I  have  now 
heard  read  apparently  has  nothing  to  do 
with  that  and.  therefore,  while  there 
may  be  an  appropriate  place  for  it  in  the 
bill,  and  I  would  have  no  objection  to  it 
then,  it  is  not  germane  to  section  106. 

Mr.  MAITilJARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  simply  adds  a  new  authority 
in  the  present  law  to  authorities  that 
now  exist  for  Fannie  Mae. 

I  cannot  quite  see  why  it  would  not 
be  germane  simply  to  add  another  de- 
vice by  which  housing  can  be  sponsored 
by  Fannie  Mae  or  financed  by  Fannie 
Mae. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Price  of  Ill- 
inois) .  The  Chair  is  ready  to  rule. 

The  Chair  notes  after  reading  the 
amendment  that  the  substance  of  It  is 
to  amend  section  306  of  the  National 
Housing  Act. 

In  title  I  of  the  pending  bill  there  are 
nimierous  amendments  to  the  National 
Housing  Act.  Therefore,  the  Chair  holds 
that  the  amendment  is  germane  and  the 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment  is 
overruled. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  authorize  the  U.S. 
Grovemment  to  guarantee  the  bonds  or 
debentures  issued  by  any  public  or  private 
nonprofit  organization  to  help  finance 
projects  for  the  rehabilitation  or  con- 
struction of  housing  for  low-income 
families. 

This  Is  entirely  compatible  with  the 
other  things  that  are  done  in  this  bill. 
It  simply  is  another  device. 

I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  bill  in 
the  State  legislature  in  California  which 
has  been  passed  by  the  assembly  and 
which.  I  am  told,  will  probably  pass  the 
State  senate  today  or  tomorrow  and 
which  the  Governor  has  agreed  to  sign 
which  would  authorize  public  corpora- 


tions to  be  established  for  the  purpose  of 
financing  low-coet  housing. 

In  order  to  finance  the  program  ade- 
quately, some  kind  of  Federal  guarantee 
would  obviously  be  required,  because 
otherwise  interest  rates  would  be  exces- 
sive. 

I  do  not  know  whether  other  States 
in  the  Union  have  undertaken  this  kind 
of  program,  but  if  they  have  not,  I  would 
certainly  reconunend  that  they  look  Into 
it.  It  would  permit  States  and  localities 
to  get  into  the  act  to  attract  more  money 
from  private  money  markets  in  an  at- 
tempt to  meet  housing  requirements. 

If  the  new  communities  section  that 
Is  In  the  Senate  bill  had  been  included  in 
the  bill  before  the  House,  which  it  is  not. 
I  had  intended  to  offer  my  amendment 
as  an  amendment  to  that  section.  But 
since  I  understand  there  is  probably  not 
going  to  be  an  amendment  offered  to  re- 
instate that  section  in  the  bill,  I  offered 
my  amendment  to  that  part  of  the  bill 
which  appeared  to  be  the  most  logical, 
and  since  the  Chair  has  overruled  the 
point  of  order,  I  ask  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Cahfornia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  I  jleld  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr,  Chair- 
man. I  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  San  Francisco  (Mr.  MailliardI 
and  join  with  him  in  urging  that  the 
committee  accept  the  amendment.  This 
amendment  is  a  product  of  a  good  den! 
of  time  and  thoughtful  effort  on  behalf 
of  some  of  the  leading  citizens  of  our 
area,  and  I  am  quite  convinced,  as  I  am 
sure  Mr.  Mailliard  is,  that  this  addi- 
tional tool  will  make  it  much  moi-e  likely 
that  the  low-income  people  of  our  area 
will  be  able  to  receive  more  adequate 
housing  than  they  would  in  the  absence 
of  the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 

So  I  join  with  my  colleague  in  urgine 
my  fellow  Members  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  to  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  As  I  understand, 
there  would  be  a  guarantee  of  bonds  and 
mortgages  under  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Under  the  provisions 
of  the  amendment  FNMA  would  be  au- 
thorized to  guarantee  the  bonds,  deben- 
tures, and  obligations  of  public  or  non- 
profit corporations,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  to  finance  public  low-cost  housing. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Therefore,  the  in- 
terest rate  could  be  7  percent,  and  we 
would  guarantee  7  percent? 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  They  would  have  to 
guarantee  whatever  the  rate  was.  but 
with  the  Federal  guarantee,  I  would  an- 
ticipate the  Interest  would  be  consider- 
ably below  that  figure.  Without  it.  I  think 
the  figure  the  gentleman  has  mentioned 
mieht  be  correct. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAn.T.IARD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  amendment  would 
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create  a  situation  in  which  the  Federal 
Government  would  guarantee  bonds  is- 
sued by  a  local  entity,  say  an  entity  in 
California.  The  State  Legislature  of  the 
gentleman's  State  is  about  to  pass  a  law 
which  would  permit  the  issuance  of  such 
bonds.  Does  the  gentleman  know  about 
how  much  the  cost  would  be?  Does  he 
know  what  exposure  we  would  have 
under  the  amendment?  It  looks  like  an 
open-end  guarantee  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  It  has  whatever 
general  limitations  there  are.  But  the 
point  is,  as  I  explained  originally,  the 
concept  of  the  amendment  is  embodied 
in  the  new  community  section  of  the 
Senate  bill  which,  for  some  reason,  was 
not  included  in  the  House  bill.  Since  I 
could  not  amend  that  section.  I  offered 
the  same  setup  under  FNMA  because  we 
do  not  have  in  this  bill  any  community 
.section. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
-lentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Hearings  on  the  bill 
were  commenced  by  the  subcommittee 
of  which  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Barrett]  is  chairman,  along 
in  February.  We  have  been  going  on  al- 
most continuously  since  then.  Either 
through  the  subcommittee  or  through 
the  full  committee,  did  the  gentleman 
submit  his  amendment  at  any  time? 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  No.  I  did  not;  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman,  because  I  was  un- 
aware of  the  progress  of  this  bill  through 
my  State  Legislature,  and  my  interest 
was  aroused  in  it  comparatively  recently. 
Had  the  committee  then  been  consider- 
ing the  bill,  I  would  have  then  offered 
it,  but  it  was  too  late  at  that  point. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
believe  it  is  a  little  late  to  ask  us  to 
adopt  an  amendment  such  as  the  one 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  I  can  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  it  is  perhaps  better  late 
than  never. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Patman,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mailuard  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
think  under  the  circumstances  he  would 
be  justified  in  asking  for  a  study  of  this 
subject,  and  the  committee  would  cer- 
tainly be  glad  to  give  you  a  hearing  on 
it? 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  If  the  committee  in 
its  wisdom  rejects  my  amendment,  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  intend  to  let  it  lie  there. 
But  if.  as  I  expect,  tl^e  bill  to  which  I 
have  referred  becomes  law  in  my  own 
State,  then  perhaps  I  would  rather  not 
wait  if  I  could  get  this  proposal  accepted 
now. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  even 
though  it  becomes  law  in  the  State  of 
the  gentleman,  that  is  not  this  law.  The 
gentleman  is  anticipating  a  law  to  be 
passed  in  his  State  which,  if  enacted  into 
law,  would  permit  under  this  bill  the 
guaranteeing  of  local  obligations. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  That  is  correct. 


Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  asking  a  great 
deal. 
Mr.  MAILLIARD.  I  am  asking  for  it. 
Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  the  blind  criticism  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  about  the  al- 
leged tardiness  of  this  amendment  cer- 
tainly does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  con- 
sonant with  the  operation  being  con- 
ducted in  the  House  today.  Committees 
do  not  rule,  committees  do  not  dictate, 
and  committees  do  not  lay  down  the  final 
language.  Otherwise  we  would  not  have 
debate  here  in  the  House  and  the  amend- 
atory procedure. 

I  think  it  should  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood by  all  Members  that  when  some- 
thing of  this  nature  arises,  if  it  arises  at 
a  time  that  is  not  at  the  time  of  genesis 
of  a  piece  of  legislation,  it  certainly 
should  not  be  called  tardy.  Certainly 
those  who  are  aleit  enough  to  the  chang- 
ing situation  to  bring  it  up  when  a  matter 
comes  to  the  floor  are  to  be  congratulated 
for  their  intelligence  and  are  to  be  en- 
couraged in  their  desire  to  do  what  is 
right  in  this  piece  of  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Patman,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mailliard  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  may  I  sug- 
gest that  this  is  a  responsibility  for  the 
Federal  Government,  and  it  is  an  open- 
ended  proposition  as  written.  We  do  not 
know  how  much  it  could  be.  It  could  be 
as  much  as  the  national  debt.  If  all  the 
States  took  advantage  of  it.  it  could  be 
be  as  much  as  the  national  debt. 

What  I  meant  about  presenting  it  to 
the  committee  was  only  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  and  obtaining  facts  and 
making  a  recommendation  to  the  House 
of  Representatives.  We  do  not  propose 
to  dictate.  We  could  not,  if  we  wanted  to, 
and  we  do  not  want  to. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
committee  in  its  good  judgment  thinks 
this  is  not  opportune.  I  will  be  back 
again,  but  I  would  like  the  committee 
to  pass  judgment  on  whether  the  States 
and  localities  should  get  into  this  act 
and  solve  it  at  that  level  instead  of 
doing  it  all  from  Washington.  I  think 
we  should  have  an  opportunity  to  vote 
on  it,  and  I  do  not  Ijelieve  it  is  an  im- 
proper request. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  California 
that  I  agree  with  him  in  his  statement 
that  we  ought  to  bring  in  the  States  and 
the  local  communities  and  the  private 
sector.  I  thoroughly  support  that  con- 
cept. 

My  only  trouble  with  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  is  that  there 
is  no  dollar  limitation  involved.  It  is 
open  ended.  As  I  have  already  pointed 
out  on  a  previous  occasion  this  afternoon, 
this  bill  is  glibly  referred  to  as  involving 
some    $5    to    $6    billion,    when,    as    a 


matter  of  fact,  there  are  some  five  or  six 
40-year  programs  in  this  bill — and  they 
are  funded  through  contract  authoriza- 
tions which  will  bind  the  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States  for  substantial  ex- 
penditures over  a  40-year  period. 

If  we  want  to  relate  this  only  to  title  I. 
it  will  bind  the  taxpayers  of  the  coun- 
try to  continue  to  put  up  $300  million  a 
year  for  40  years.  That  is  $12  billion  that 
we  today  are  being  asked  to  obllpate  fu- 
ture generations  to  pay.  The  best  I  can 
figure,  this  bill  will  involve  in  these  five 
or  six  40-year  programs  about  S50  bil- 
lion in  obligations  which  we  are  in- 
cunnng  today  by  authorizing  HUD  to  en- 
ter into  contracts  that  will  require  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States  to  put 
up  about  $50  billion  over  a  i^eriod  of  40 
years. 

I  emphasize  the.se  figures  becau.se  they 
have  largely  been  ignored  by  the  press 
and  during  the  debate.  Most  of  the  com- 
ment refers  to  the  price  tag  on  this  bill 
being  $5.3  billion.  But  that  is  just  the 
first  year's  cost.  The  pilce  tag  on  this 
bill  will  be  closer  to  $50  billion  than  to 
S5.  This  fact  should  be  understood  by 
all  Members  before  the  time  comes  for 
a  vote  on  final  passage. 

In  view  of  the  very  substantial  sums 
Involved  in  the  bill  as  it  came  from  the 
committee,  I  frankly  cannot  justify 
voting  for  a  brandnew  section  which  will 
authorize  an  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, with  the  full  faith  and  credit  of 
the  United  States  involved,  to  guarantee 
an  additional  number  of  mortgages  in  an 
undetermined  amount. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  believe  I  can 
straighten  out  that  point. 

Mr.  JONAS.  One  retison  why  I  a.sked 
to  have  the  amendment  read  was  I  did 
not  hear  any  figure  authorized,  or  any 
limitation. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  I  am  not  a  techni- 
cian in  this  field,  but  the  people  who  did 
the  draftsmanship  did  assure  me  this  was 
limited  to  the  total  Fannie  Mae  author- 
ization. 

Mr.  JONAS.  How  much  is  that? 
Mr.  MAILLIARD,  I  do  not  know.  What- 
ever it  is,  it  would  not  change  it.  The 
total  authorization  would  be  as  it  is  now. 
This  adds  nothing  to  the  obligations  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  JONAS.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
contract,  and  we  will  have  to  put  up 
some  money  for  it  eventually,  and  there 
is  no  information  before  the  Committee 
today  indicating  how  much  expo.sure  the 
Government  will  have  under  the  guar- 
antee. 

I  wish  I  could  support  the  amendment, 
because  I  like  the  concept  of  bringing  in 
the  States  and  local  communities  into  the 
picture,  but  I  cannot  vote  to  add  another 
open-ended  section  to  this  bill  when  the 
taxpayers  are  being  obligated  when  the 
bill  is  adopted,  to  at  least  S50  billion  in 
new  spending  over  the  next  40  years. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
I  rise  to  ask  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment a  question  relating  to  the  cost  in 
this  context.   As  I  imderstand  it,   the 
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giiarantee  would  be  in  the  nature  of  the 
usual  guarantee,  or  similar  to  the  usual 
guarantee  of  the  FHA  in  an  Insurance 
type  of  thing,  for  which  certain  pre- 
miums are  charged.  As  a  consequence, 
the  Government  would  come  out  even,  or 
perhaps  a  little  ahead. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  for  an  ex- 
planation. 

Mr.  MAILLIARO.  It  says  In  the 
amendment: 

The  Association — 

Which  means  Fannie  Mae — 

shall  collect  from  the  Issuer  a  reasonable 
fee  for  any  guaranty  under  this  subsection 
and  shall  make  such  charges  as  it  may  de- 
termine to  be  reasonable — 

And  so  forth.  It  Is  the  usual  language. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  In  other  words,  they 
have  to  buy  this  Icind  of  guaranty  from 
the  Government  on  essentially  the  same 
financial  basis  as  Fannie  Mae  now  ex- 
tends guaranties  in  other  areas,  which 
in  truth  and  in  fact  is  on  an  actuarial 
basis. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  It  operates  in  the 
standard  way. 

The  point  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  was  making  is  that  all  these 
are  contingent  liabilities  of  the  Federal 
Government.  But  I  do  not  add  any  by  my 
amendment. 

Mr  HOSMER.  I  have  one  further 
question  for  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment. As  I  imderstand  the  amendment. 
It  is  an  authorization  to  Fannie  Mae  to 
proceed  in  this  direction,  but  it  does  not 
require  Fannie  Mae  to  get  into  any  of 
It.  They  can  get  into  it  or  can  not  get 
into  it  according  to  the  usual  rules  of 
business  as  they  see  it  and  carr>'  it  on; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr  MAILLIARD.  That  is  correct.  The 
amendment  says.  The  Association  is  au- 
thorized"  It  does  not  say  "directed." 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JONAS  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  While  we  are  on  this  sub- 
ject, though  we  hear  very  little  about  It, 
it  might  be  well  to  point  out  that  oven 
FHA  has  substantial  losses  already.  Of 
course,  it  has  tremendous  reserves,  but 
FHA  has  already  had  to  foreclose  many 
mortgages,  and  substantial  losses  have 
been  sustained.  These  losses  have  been 
very  substantial. 

Before  we  go  into  another  open-ended 
program  there  ought  to  be  at  least  some 
hearings  to  try  to  project  the  amount  of 
the  total  exposure  that  would  be  involved 
for  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  merely  want  to  say 
to  the  gentleman,  the  name  of  this  game 
Insurance  or  guaranty,  as  one  may  call 
it,  is  to  take  some  losses  and  collect  some 
revenues  and  come  out  even.  That  Is 
what  the  people  in  this  business  seem  to 
have  been  able  to  do. 

I  do  not  regard  this  particular  amend- 
ment with  fear,  and  I  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  wlU 
state  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  not  the  rules  of  the 
House  require  that  a  Member  stand  while 
addressing  the  House? 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Members  usually 
stand  when  they  do. 

AMCNDMKNT    OFTERED    BT     MR.     CTTBSXR    TO    THE 
THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MAIU.IARO 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ocbsbr  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  MAnxiARo:  Add  a 
new  subsection : 

"(1)  The  guarantees  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  limited  to  $100,000,000." 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
not  take  anj'where  near  the  5-minute 
period,  but  I  think  that  the  idea  and  the 
new  concept  presented  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  MailmardI,  Is  so 
unique  and  so  important  that  I  would  not 
like  to  see  it  defeated  possibly  due  to  a 
misunderstanding  about  any  limitation 
and  any  question  of  open  endedness.  So 
that  we  can  consider  it  with  a  definite 
limitation  of  a  very  modest  $100  million, 
I  have  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  of- 
fered this  amendment.  I  only  urge  the 
House  please  do  not  reject  this  novel 
concept  out  of  hand.  We  have  now  a 
limitation  in  it.  Let  us  vote  for  the 
amendment  and  then  vote  the  Mallliard 
amendment.  All  through  this  debate  we 
have  heard  of  the  serious  shortage  of 
low-income  housing  throughout  this 
country.  If  we  do  not  pass  the  Mailliard 
amendment,  we  will  then  be  limiting  the 
number  of  houses  which  can  be  made 
available  to  low-income  people.  If  we 
have  a  shortage  and  a  crisis — and  we  all 
admit  it  is  here — let  us  broaden  this 
base  and  get  as  many  people  into  it  as  we 
pwssibly  can. 

The  Mailliard  amendment,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, with  the  limitation  that  I  have  pro- 
posed will  do  just  this. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
intended,  really,  for  California.  If  Cali- 
fornia is  entitled  to  it.  then  the  other 
States  are  entitled  to  it.  Would  this  not 
be  an  exposure  of  about  $50  bUlion.  then, 
for  50  States? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  did  not  get  the  gentle- 
man's question. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  has  a 
limitation  in  the  amendment  of  $100 
million. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Does  that  mean  for  a 
State,  such  as.  in  this  case.  California, 
which  it  is  intended  to  help? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  It  is  an  overall  limita- 
tion for  the  entire  Nation. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  You  want  to  help  that 
State.  Do  you  not  think  we  ought  to 
study  this  first  and  find  out  what  all  of 
tlie  problems  are? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  think  the  gentleman 
\vlll  agree  that  it  is  a  very,  very  modest 
limitation.  It  is  certainly  not  a  far-reach- 
ing program,  as  it  is  limited,  but  this 
gives  us  a  trial  of  the  concept.  If  we 
have  a  housing  shortage,  let  us  get  the 
State  and  local  govermnents  and  non- 
profit corporations  involved.  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  California  fMr.  Mail- 
liard] has  performed  a  great  service  in 
offering  this  amendment,  and  I  hope  it 
will  be  voted  out. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  oflcred  by  the  gentleman 


from  California  (Mr.  Gubser]  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Mailliard]. 

TTie  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  IMr.  Mailliard! . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Mailluro) 
there  were — ayes  29,  noes  44. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENTS    OFFrRCO    DY    MR.    JON.\S 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jonas:  On  page 
29,  In  line  4.  after  the  period  add  the  follow- 
ing sentence:  "An  annual  business-type 
budget  for  the  fund  shall  be  prepared,  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress,  considered,  and  en- 
acted In  the  manner  prescribed  by  law  (sec- 
tions 102.  103.  .ind  104  of  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act  (31  U.S.C.  847-849) ) 
for  wholly  owned  Government  corporations." 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  I  believe  he  will  accept 
this  amendment.  It  is  one  of  three  similar 
amendments  I  propose  to  offer  where  re- 
volving funds  are  set  up  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  similar  to  the 
way  the  revolving  fund  is  handled  In  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  is  perfectly  familiar 
with  that  operation.  The  amendment  will 
merely  require  that  an  annual  business- 
type  budget  be  submitted  to  the  Congress 
so  we  will  have  an  opportunity  to  check 
up  on  how  thla  revolving  fund  is  being 
operated.  This  is  the  only  way  Congress 
will  have  any  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
operation  of  the  revolving  fund  and 
check  up  on  what  the  Department  is 
doing  under  the  widespread  authority 
granted  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  will  agree  to  the  amendment 
because  I  think  it  helps  the  bill. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentlemar. 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  state  what  the  c'^her 
two  amendments  are? 

Mr.  JONAS.  They  are  on  subsequent 
pages  of  the  bill.  One  appears  at  page  206 
in  line  22  which  deals  with  another  re- 
volving fund  and  is  in  substance  the 
same  amendment. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  they  are  all 
in  substance  similar  to  this  particular 
amendment? 

Mr.  JONAS.  That  is  correct  and  I  shall 
offer  those  amendments  when  the  titles 
to  which  they  apply  are  read. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Then  those  are  all  the 
amendments  which  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  has  to  offer? 

Mr.  JONAS.  There  are  these  three 
amendments,  but  there  Is  a  fourth 
amendment  on  another  subject  which 
will  receive  a  little  more  attention  and 
perhaps  involve  more  debate  than  I 
anticipate  on  the  three  amendments  we 
are  now  discussing. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  If  we  agree  to  take 
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these  three,  then  yon  will  not  propose  to 
offer  the  other? 

Mr.  JONAS.  No.  I  would  not  agree  to 
that  trade.  I  must  offer  the  fourth 
amendment  at  the  appropriate  time. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Personally.  I  am  not  ad- 
vocating the  three  amendments.  They 
have  an  appeal.  They  are  comparable 
to  other  things  which  are  being  done  by 
the  Small  Business  Administration  and 
I  would  ask  the  House  if  the  Members  of 
the  Committee  will,  tc  accept  the  amend- 
ments and  then  we  shall  take  them  to 
conference,  put  them  into  the  bill  and 
see  if  we  can  agree  upon  them  in  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  three  of  my 
amendments  be  considered  together,  if 
that  is  permissible.  I  understand  we  are 
only  reading  title  I.  The  other  amend- 
ments apply  to  othei-  titles. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  other  two  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Jonas:  On 
page  20G.  after  line  22,  insert  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(d)  An  .-xnnual  business-type  budget  for 
the  fund  shall  be  prepared,  transmitted  to 
the  Congress,  considered,  and  enacted  In  the 
manner  prescribed  by  law  (sections  102,  103, 
and  104  of  the  Government  Corporation  Con- 
trol Act  (31  U.S.C.  847-849))  for  wholly- 
owned  Government  corporations." 

On  page  227.  after  line  9,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(e)  An  annxial  buSlness-type  budget  for 
the  fund  shall  be  prepared,  transmitted  to 
the  Congress,  considered,  and  enacted  In  the 
manner  prescribed  by  law  (sections  102.  103, 
and  104  of  the  Government  Corporation  Con- 
trol Act  (31  U.S.C.  847-849))  for  wholly- 
owned  Government  corporations." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas! . 

The  amendments  were  agi'eed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther amendments  to  title  I,  the  Clerk 
win  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

TITLE    n— RENTAL    HOUSING    FOR    LOW 

AND    MODERATE    INCOME    FAMILIES 

Part  A — ParvATE  Housing 

RENTAL    AND     COOPEKATrVE     HOUSING     FOR     LOW 
AND    MODERATE    INCOME     FAMILIES 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Title  II  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  Is  amended  by  adding  after  section 
235  (as  added  by  section  101  of  this  Act)  the 
following  new  section: 

"RENTAL    AND    COOPERATtVE    HOUSING    FOR    LOW 
AND    MODERATE    INCOME   FAMILIES 

"Sec.  238.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  reducing 
rentals  for  low  and  moderate  income  fam- 
ilies, the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make, 
and  to  contract  to  make,  periodic  Interest  re- 
duction payments  on  behalf  of  the  owner  of 
a  rental  housing  project  designed  for  occu- 
pancy by  low  and  moderate  income  families 
which  shall  be  accomplished  through  pay- 
ments to  mortgagees  holding  mortgages 
meeting  the  special  requirements  specified  in 
this  section. 

"(b)  Interest  reduction  payments  with  re- 
.-pect  to  a  project  shall  only  be  made  during 
such  time  as  the  project  Is  operated  as  a 
rental  housing  project  and  Is  subject  to  a 
'uortgage  which  meets  the  requirements  of. 


and  is  insured  under,  subsection  (J)  of  this 
section:  Provided.  That  Interest  reduction 
payments  may  be  made  with  respect  to  a 
rental  or  cooperative  housing  project  owned 
by  a  private  nonprofit  corporation  or  other 
private  nonprofit  entity,  a  limited  dividend 
corporation  or  other  limited  dividend  entity, 
or  a  cooperative  housing  corporation,  which 
Is  flnanced  under  a  State  or  local  program 
providing  assistance  through  loans,  loan  in- 
surance, or  tax  abatements,  and  which,  prior 
to  completion  of  construction  or  rehabilita- 
tion, is  approved  for  receiving  the  benefits  of 
this  section. 

"(c)  The  interest  reduction  payments  to 
a  mortgagee  by  the  Secretary  on  behalf  of 
a  project  owner  shall  be  in  an  amount  not 
exceeding  the  difference  between  the  month- 
ly payment  for  principal,  interest,  and  mort- 
gage insurance  premium  which  the  project 
owner  as  a  mortgagor  is  obligated  to  pay 
under  the  mortgage  and  the  monthly  pay- 
ment for  principal  and  interest  such  project 
owner  would  be  obligated  to  pay  If  the  mort- 
gage were  to  bear  Interest  at  the  rate  of 
1  per  centum  per  annum. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  may  include  in  the 
payment  to  the  mortgagee  such  amount,  in 
addition  to  the  amount  computed  under 
subsection  ic),  as  he  deems  appropriate  to 
reimburse  the  mortgagee  for  Its  expenses  in 
handling  the  mortgage. 

"(e)  As  a  condition  for  receiving  the 
benefits  of  interest  reduction  payments,  the 
project  owner  shall  operate  the  project  in 
accordance  with  such  requirements  with  re- 
spect to  tenant  eligibility  and  rents  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe.  Procedures  shall  be 
adopted  by  the  Secretary  for  review  of  ten- 
ant Incomes  at  intervals  of  two  years  (or  at 
shorter  intervals  where  the  Secretary  deems 
it  desirable). 

"(f)  For  each  dwelling  imlt  there  shall  be 
established  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary (1)  a  basic  rental  charge  determined 
on  the  basis  of  operating  the  project  with 
payments  of  principal  and  Interest  due  un- 
der a  mortgage  bearing  Interest  at  the  rate 
of  1  per  centum  per  annum:  and  (2)  a  fair 
market  rental  charge  determined  on  the 
basis  of  operating  the  project  with  payments 
of  principal.  Interest,  and  mortgage  Insur- 
ance premium  which  the  mortgagor  Is  obli- 
gated to  pay  under  the  mortgage  covering 
the  project.  The  rental  for  each  dwelling 
unit  shall  be  at  the  basic  rental  charge  or 
such  greater  amount,  not  exceeding  the  fair 
market  rental  charge,  as  represents  20  per 
centum  of  the  tenant's  Income. 

"(g)  The  project  owner  shall,  as  required 
by  the  Secretary,  accumulate,  safeguard,  and 
periodically  pay  to  the  Secretary  all  rental 
charges  collected  In  excess  of  the  basic  ren- 
tal charges.  Such  excess  charges  shall  be  de- 
posited by  the  Secretary  In  a  fund  which 
may  be  used  by  him  as  a  revolving  fund  for 
the  purpose  of  making  interest  reduction 
payments  with  respect  to  any  rental  housing 
project  covered  by  a  mortgage  Insured  under 
this  section,  subject  to  limits  approved  in 
appropriation  .^cts  pursuant  to  subsection 
(1).  Moneys  In  such  fund  not  needed  for 
current  operations  may  be  Invested  In  bonds 
or  other  obligations  of  the  United  States  or 
in  bonds  or  other  obligations  guaranteed  as 
to  principal  and  Interest  by  the  United 
States. 

"(h)  In  addition  to  establishing  the  re- 
quirements specified  In  subsection  (e),  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make  such  rules 
and  regulations,  to  enter  into  such  agree- 
ments, and  to  adopt  such  procedures  as  he 
may  deem  necessary  or  desirable  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  Including 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  In- 
terest reduction  payments  under  contracts 
entered  Into  under  this  section.  The  aggre- 
gate amount  of  contracts  to  make  such  pay- 


ments shall  not  exceed  amounts  approved 
in  appropriation  Acts,  and  payments  pur- 
suant to  such  contracts  shall  not  exceed 
$75,000,000  per  annum  prior  to  July  1,  1969, 
which  maximum  dollar  amount  shall  be 
Increased  by  $100,000,000  on  July  1,  1969,  and 
by  $125,000,000  on  July  1,  1970. 

"(J)  (1)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized,  upon 
application  by  the  mortgagee,  to  Insure  a 
mortgage  (Including  advances  on  such 
mortgage  during  construction)  which  meets 
the  requirements  of  this  subsection.  Com- 
mitments for  the  Insurance  of  such  mort- 
gages may  be  issued  by  the  Secretary  prior 
to  the  date  of  their  execution  or  disburse- 
ment thereon,  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as   he  may   prescribe. 

"(2)  As  used  in  this  subsection — 

"(A)  the  terms  'family'  and  'families'  shall 
have  the  same  meaning  as  In  section  221; 

"(B)  the  term  'elderly  or  handicapped 
families'  shall  have  the  same  meaning  as  in 
section  202  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1959:  and 

"(C)  the  terms  'mortgage',  'mortgagee', 
and  'mortgagor'  shall  have  the  same  mean- 
ing as  in  section  201. 

"(3)  To  be  eligible  for  Insurance  under 
this  subsection,  a  mortgage  shall  meet  the 
requirements  specified  In  subsections  (d)(1) 
and  (d)(3)  of  section  221,  except  as  such 
requirements  are  modified  by  this  subsec- 
tion. In  the  case  of  a  project  financed  with 
a  mortgage  Insured  under  this  subsection 
which  involves  a  mortgagor  other  than  a 
cooperative  or  a  private  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion or  association  and  which  Is  sold  to  a  co- 
operative or  a  nonprofit  corporation  or  as- 
sociation, the  Secretary  is  further  author- 
ized to  insure  under  this  subsection  a  mort- 
gage given  by  such  purchaser  in  an  amount 
not  exceeding  the  appraised  value  of  the 
property  at  the  time  of  purchase,  which 
value  shall  be  based  upon  a  mortgage 
amount  on  which  the  debt  service  can  be  met 
from  the  Income  of  the  property  when  op- 
erated on  a  nonprofit  basis,  after  payment  of 
all  operating  expenses,  taxes,  and  required 
reserves. 

"(4)  A  mortgage  to  be  Insured  under  this 
subsection  shall — 

"(A)  be  executed  by  a  private  mortgagor 
eligible  under  subsection  (d)(3)  or  (e)  of 
section  221; 

"(B)  bear  interest  (exclusive  of  premium 
charges  for  Insurance  and  service  charges,  if 
any)  at  not  to  exceed  such  per  centum  per 
annum  ( not  In  excess  of  6  per  centum ) ,  on 
the  amount  of  the  principal  obligation  out- 
standing at  any  time,  as  the  Secretary  finds 
necessary  to  meet  the  mortgage  market;  and 

"(C)  provide  for  complete  amortization  by 
periodic  payments  within  such  term  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe. 

"(5)   The  property  or  project  shall — 

"(A)  comply  with  such  standards  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  to  es- 
tablish the  acceptability  of  the  property  for 
mortgage  Insurance  and  may  include  such 
nondwelUng  facilities  as  the  Secretary  deems 
adequate  and  appropriate  to  serve  the  occu- 
pants and  the  surrounding  neighborhood: 
Provided,  That  the  project  shall  be  predomi- 
nantly residential  and  any  nondwelUng  facil- 
ity included  in  the  mortgage  shall  be  found 
by  the  Secretary  to  contribute  to  the  eco- 
nomic feasibility  of  the  project,  and  the  Sec- 
retary shall  give  due  consideration  to  the 
possible  effect  of  the  project  on  other  busi- 
ness enterprises  In  the  community :  Provided 
further,  That,  In  the  case  of  a  project  de- 
signed primarily  for  occupancy  by  elderly  or 
handicapped  families,  the  project  may  in- 
clude related  facilities  for  use  by  elderly  or 
handicapped  families.  Including  cafeterias  or 
dining  halls,  community  rooms,  workshops. 
Infirmaries  or  other  inpatient  or  outpatient 
health  facilities,  and  other  essential  service 
facilities; 

"(B)  Include  five  or  more  dwelling  units; 
and 

"(C)  be  designed  primarily  for  use  as  a 
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rental  project  to  be  occupied  by  low  and 
moderate  Income  families  or  by  elderly  or 
handicapped  families:  Provided.  That  low 
and  moderate  Income  persons  who  are  less 
than  sixty- two  years  of  age  shall  b«  eligible 
for  occupancy  In  such  a  project,  but  not 
more  than  10  per  centum  of  the  dwelling 
units  In  any  such  project  shall  be  available 
for  occupancy  by  such  persons. 

"1 6)  With  the  approval  of  the  Secretary, 
the  mortgagor  may  sell  the  individual  dwell- 
ing units  to  low  and  moderate  Income  or 
elderly  or  handicapped  purchasers.  The  Sec- 
retary mar  consent  to  the  release  of  the 
mortgagor  from  his  liability  under  the  mort- 
gage and  the  credit  Instrument  secured  there- 
by, or  consent  to  the  release  of  parte  of  the 
mortgaged  property  from  the  lien  of  the 
mortgage,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
he  may  prescribe,  and  the  mortgage  may  pro- 
vide for  such  release. 

°'(k)  As  used  In  this  section  the  term 
'tenant'  includes  a  member  of  a  cooperative: 
the  term  'rental  housing  project'  Includes  a 
cooperative  housing  project:  and  the  terms 
rental'  and  rental  charge'  mean,  with  re- 
spect to  members  of  a  cooperative,  the  charges 
under  the  occupancy  agreements  between 
such  members  and  the  cooperative 

•■(l)^The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time 
allocate  and  transfer  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, for  use  ( tn  accordance  with  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  this  section)  in  rural  areas 
and  small  towns,  a  reasonable  portion  of  the 
total  authority  to  contract  to  make  periodic 
Interest  reduction  payments  as  approved  in 
appropriation  Acts  under  subsection  (I)." 

lb)  il)  Section  212ia)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  232"  In  the  flrst 
Mntence  of  the  second  paragraph  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  ".  232.  or  236" 

(2)  Section  227(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  (vlll)  under  section  234 
(d)"  ar.d  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '•(vlll)  un- 
der section  234(d) .  or  (Ix)  under  section  236" 

(3)  Section  227(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  nut  "or  section  233(b)(2)"  each 
place  it  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"section  233.  or  section  236  ". 

(CI  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  is  authorized,  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe,  to  trans- 
fer to  section  236(  j)  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  the  ir  surance  of  a  mortgage  which  has 
not  been  finally  endorsed  for  insurance  under 
section  221  idi  (3)  of  such  .\ct  and  which  b.i3 
been  approved  for  the  below-market  Interest 
rate  prescribed  in  the  proviso  of  section  221 
(d)  (5i  of  such  Act. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  is  authorized,  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  m.iy  prescribe,  to  in- 
sure under  section  236(ji  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  a  mortgage  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  such  section  which  Is  given  to  re- 
finance a  mortgage  loan  made  under  section 
202  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1959:  Provided 
That  the  application  (or  such  insurance  Is 
filed  with  the  Secretary  on  or  before  the  date 
of  project  completion,  or  within  such  reason- 
able time  thereafter  as  the  Secretary  may 
permit. 

(e)(l>  Section  101(d)  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1946  la  amended 
by  striking  out  "one-fourth"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "one-flfth". 

(2)  Section  101(g)  of  such  Act  la  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  331(c)  (3)"  and  inaertlng 
In  Ueu  thereof  ".  231(c)  (3).  or  236". 

(3)  Section  101(J)(1)  of  sucb  Act  U 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph    (B): 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (Ci  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof   ";  and":  and 

(C)  by  Inserting  after  subparagraph  (C) 
a  new  subparagraph  as  follows: 

"(Di  a  private  nonprofit  corporation  or 
other  private  nonprofit  legal  entity,  a  lim- 
ited dividend  corporation  or  other  limited 
divided  legal  entity,  or  a  cooperative  bous- 


ing corporation,  which  la  a  mortgagor  under 
a  mortgage  Insured  under  section  336(j)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  which  has  been 
approved  for  receiving  the  benefits  of  this 
section:  PrcMded.  That  payments  shall  not  be 
made  with  respect  to  more  than  20  per  cen- 
tum of  the  dwelling  units  In  any  property  eo 
financed." 

(f )  Section  207  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  of  1965  is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  in  the  heading  "and  scc- 
TioN  aae"  Unmedlately  after  "siction  aai"; 

(2)  by  InserUng  "or  section  236"  after 
"section  221"  each  place  It  appears: 

(3)  by  Inserting  "or  section  236*"  after 
"  'section  221'  "  In  subsection  (a):  and 

(4)  by  Inserting  ".  Government  NaUonal 
Mortgage  Association."  Immediately  after 
"Federal  Housing  Admlnlstrauon"  in  sub- 
section (c). 

(g)  The  flrst  sentence  of  section  30S(1)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  la  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or  (3)"  and  InserUng 
m  Ueu  thereof  "(3)".  and 

(2)  by  inaerUng  after  "2ai(e)"  the  fol- 
lowing: •',  or  (4)  a  mortgage  Insured  under 
section  336". 

BKNT    SCPPLSMUrr    PaOGKAM 

Sac.  302.  (a)  Section  101(a)  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965  la 
amended  by  striking  out  everything  after  the 
word  "exceed"  the  second  time  the  word  ap- 
pears in  the  third  sentence  and  inserting 
m  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "SISO.OOO.OOO 
per  annum  prior  to  July  1.  1969.  which  maxi- 
mum dollar  amount  shaU  be  increased  by 
$40,000,000  on  July  1.  1969.  and  by  tlOO.OOO.- 
000  on  July  1.  1970." 

(b)  Section  101(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  the  flrst  sentence  the  fol- 
lowing: "Such  term  also  Includes  a  private 
nonproflt  corporation  or  ether  private  non- 
profit legal  entity,  a  Umlted  dividend  cor- 
porauon  or  other  limited  dividend  legal  en- 
tity, or  a  cooperative  housing  corporation, 
which  la  the  owner  of  a  rental  or  cooperative 
houalng  project  financed  under  a  State  or 
local  program  providing  assisUnce  through 
loans,  loan  insurance,  or  tax  abatement  and 
which  prior  to  completion  of  construction  or 
rehabilitation  Is  approved  for  receiving  the 
beneiits  of  this  section." 

Part  B — Low-R«nt  Public  Hovsxng 

increased    low-rent   public    housing 
authorization 

Sxc.  303.  (a)  Section  10(e)  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Y366.250.000  per  annum  which 
limit  shall  be  increased  by  $47,000,000  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1965,  and  by  further 
amounts  of  t47,000.000  on  July  1  in  each  of 
the  years  1966.  1967.  and  1968.  respectively." 
In  the  flrst  sentence  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  following:  "$564,250,000  per  an- 
num, which  limit  shall  be  Increased  by 
$100,000,000  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968 
and  by  further  amounts  of  $150,000,000  on 
July  1  In  each  of  the  years  1960  and  1970.". 

lb)   Section  20  of  such  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "not  to  exceed  $1.- 
500,000.000"  tn  the  flrst  sentence  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "which  shall  not,  unless 
authorized  by  the  President,  exceed  $1,500.- 
000.000  ";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  the  flrst  sentence  the 
foUowlng:  "For  the  purpose  of  determining 
obligations  Incurred  to  make  loans  pursuant 
to  this  Act  against  any  limitation  otherwise 
appUcable  with  respect  to  such  loans,  the 
Secretary  shall  estimate  the  maximum 
amount  to  be  loaned  at  any  one  time  pur- 
suant to  loan  agreements  then  outstanding 
with  public  housing  agencies." 

rPCRADINO    MANAGEMENT    AND    SERVICES    IN 
PUBLIC    HOUSING    PROJECTS 

Sec.  204.  Section  15  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  is  amended  by  adding 


at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  par.i- 
graph: 

"(10)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  contracts  to  make  grants  to  public  hous- 
ing agencies  to  assist,  where  necessary,  in 
financing  tenant  serrtces  for  families  living 
in  low-rent  housing  projects.  In  making  such 
contracts  and  grants,  the  Secretary-  shall  give 
preference  to  programs  providing  for  the 
maximum  feasible  participation  of  the  ten- 
ants in  the  development  and  operation  ct 
such  tenant  services.  For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph  the  term  tenant  services"  include^ 
(Without  being  lUnlted  to)  the  foUowii.i,- 
services  and  activities  for  families  living  .a 
low-rent  housing  projects:  counseling  ..n 
household  management,  housekeeping,  budg- 
eting, money  management,  child  care.  ,i:i(i 
similar  matters;  advice  as  to  resources  :,  .- 
Job  training  and  placement,  education,  wel- 
fare, health,  and  other  community  service.s 
services  which  are  directly  related  to  meeting- 
tenant  needs  and  providing  a  wholesome  Ih - 
Ing  environment,  including  Intertenant  ai  - 
tivltles:  and  referral  to  appropriate  agencies 
when  necessary  for  the  provision  of  sucii 
services.  To  the  maximum  extent  available 
and  appropriate,  existing  public  and  prlv.Tf^ 
agencies  m  the  community  shall  be  used  :>  r 
the  provision  of  such  services.  There  are  m- 
thorlzed  to  be  appropriated  for  the  purp^.-.-s 
of  this  paragraph  not  to  exceed  $20. 000. d) 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969.  .ma 
not  to  exceed  $40,000,000  for  the  fiscal  vr  .r 
ending  June  30.  1970" 

PURCHASE    or    UNITS    BY    TENANTS 

Sec.  205.  Section  15(9)  of  the  Uniteti 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937  Is  amended  >•. 
sulking  out  "which  Is  suitable  by  reason  .: 
Its  detached  or  semidetached  construction  ' 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "".  if  the  prop- 
erty to  be  acquired  Is  sufflclently  separable 
from  other  property  retained  by  the  publi. 
housing  agency  to  make  it  suitable" 

PUBLIC   HOUSING   IN   INDIAN   AREAS 

Sec  206.  (a)  Section  1  of  the  United  Slate- 
Housing  Act  of  1937  Is  amended  by  stnkn.,- 
out  "urban  and  rural  nonfarm"  in  the  flr.: 
sentence  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "urban 
rural  nonfarm.  and  Indian". 

(b)  Section  10(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  "or  Indian"  after  "nonfarm "  u. 
the  fourth  proviso. 

LIMITATION  ON   HIGH-RISE  STRUCTURES  IN  LOW- 
RENT    PUBLIC    HOUSING    PROJECTS 

Sec.  207.  Section  15  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  Is  amended  by  addliu' 
at  the  end  thereof  (after  the  new  paragrapr. 
added  by  section  204  of  this  Act)  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph : 

"(11)  Except  In  the  case  of  housing  pre- 
dominantly for  the  elderly,  upon  enactment 
of  this  paragraph,  the  Secretary  shall  no: 
approve  high-rise  elevator  projects  for  fam- 
ilies with  children  unless  he  makes  a  deter- 
mination that  there  is  no  practical  alter- 
native." 

PROHIBITION  AGAINST  CERTAIN  LniTTATIONS  ON 
TYPES  OR  CATEGORIES  OF  LOW-RENT  HOUSING 
IN  PRIVATE  ACCOMMOOATIONS 

Sec.  208.  The  flrst  sentence  of  section  23(d) 
Of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  Is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "(and  no  limita- 
tion not  specifically  provided  for  In  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  Imposed  by  regulations  of  the 
Authority  on  the  types  or  categories  of  struc- 
tures or  dwelling  units,  quaUfylng  under 
subsection  (a)(3)  and  approved  under  sub- 
section (c),  which  may  be  so  used  In  any 
community)"". 

LIMrrATION  ON  NUMBER  OF  UNITS  OF  LOW-RENT 
HOUSING  IN  PRIVATE  ACCOMMODATIONS  PER 
STRUCTtniE 

Sec.  209.  The  flrst  sentence  of  section  23(c) 
of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "not  exceeding  10 
per  centum  of  the  units  In  any  single  stnic- 
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ture  except"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  following:  "not  exceeding,  in  the  case  of 
any  single  structure,  the  lesser  of  (1)  ten 
unite  or  10  per  centum  of  the  unite  of  the 
structure,  whichever  is  greater,  or  (II)  50 
per  centum  of  the  units  in  the  structure,  with 
such  lesser  number  being  increased  (if  It  Is 
not  a  whole  number)  to  the  next  higher 
whole  number:   except". 

SALE    TO    TENANTS    OF    LOW-RENT     HOUSING     IN 
PRIVATE    ACCOMMODATIONS 

Sec.  210.  (a)  Section  23(f)  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  "(1)"  after  "shall  not  apply  to'", 
and  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowlng:  "',  or  (2)  housing  pur- 
chased (or  in  the  process  of  purchase)  by  the 
public  housing  agency  for  resale  to  tenante 
as  provided  In  subsection   (g)". 

(b)  Section  23  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  To  the  extent  authorized  In  contracts 
entered  Into  by  the  Authority  with  a  public 
housing  agency,  such  agency  may  purchase 
any  structure  containing  one  or  more  dwell- 
ing unite  leased  to  provide  low-rent  housing 
in  private  accommodations  under  this  section 
for  the  purpose  of  reselling  the  structure  to 
the  tenant  or  tenante  of  the  structure  or  to  a 
group  of  such  tenante  occupying  unite  aggre- 
gating in  value  at  least  80  per  centum  of 
the  structure"s  total  value.  Any  such  resale 
shall  be  made  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions  (Including  provision  for  defer- 
ment of  the  required  downpayment  and  for 
elimination  of  or  adjustments  in  the  required 
interest  paymente  during  a  temporary  period) 
as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  tenante 
involved  to  make  the  purchase  without  un- 
due financial  hardship." 

ADDITIONAL  SUBSIDY  FOR  LARGE  FAMILIES  AND 
FAMILIES  OF  UNUSUALLY   LOW  INCOME 

Sec.  211.  (a)  Section  2(2)  of  the  United 
Stetes  Housing  Act  of  1937  is  amended  by 
inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentences:  "The  term  'large  families' 
means  families  which  include  four  or  more 
minors.  The  term  families  of  unusually  low 
income"  means  families  with  incomes  below 
the  Income  level  established  by  the  public 
housing  agency,  as  approved  by  the  Author- 
ity, who  could  not  be  housed  without  the 
additional  subsidy  authorized  under  section 
10(a)." 

(b)  "The  first  proviso  In  section  10(a)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  Inserting  after  ""an  elderly  family." 
the  following:  "or  a  large  famUy.  or  a  family 
of  unusually  low  income.": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "to  lease  the  dweUlng 
unit  to  an  elderly  or  displaced  family  at  a 
rental  It  could  afford  and";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "'.  and.  In  the  case  of 
displaced  families.  If  and  to  the  extent  that 
the  average  or  estimated  average  rental  for 
unite  so  occupied  by  such  families  was  less 
than  the  rental  which  the  Authority  deter- 
mines, on  the  basis  of  the  average  or  esti- 
mated average  project  rentals,  would  have 
been  established  in  leasing  the  unite  to  fam- 
ilies which  were  neither  elderly  nor  similarly 
displaced". 

Mr.  PATMAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  title  II  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OFTEEED  BY   MR.   BROCK 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Brock:  On 
page  56,  line  21,  strike  out  "20  per  centum" 
and  insert   "25  per  centum."' 

Mr.  BRCXK.  Mr.  Chainnan.  the  rent 
supplement  program  has  been  operat- 
ing for  2  or  3  years  now.  It  has  been  op- 
erating at  the  level  where  a  family  would 
receive  assistance  payments  when  the 
rental  they  are  paying  exceeds  25  per- 
cent of  their  income.  The  committee 
adopted  an  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  reducing  this 
figure  to  20  percent,  and  it  then  became 
comparable  to  the  figure  which  was  used 
on  homeownership. 

I  offered  an  amendment  to  change 
homeownership  to  25  percent,  and  that 
failed. 

I  would  like  to  offer  the  same  amend- 
ment on  rent  supplements  with  this  one 
additional  argument:  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  whole  thrust  of  this  bill  is  to 
change  the  course  and  direction  of  the 
housing  program  that  exists  in  this 
country.  It  is  designed  to  encourage  the 
maximum  opportunity  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  home  as  opposed  to  the  rental 
of  a  home  in  either  low  rent  or  public 
housing.  If  we  are  going  to  put  a  subsidy 
on  the  low-  to  moderate-income  families 
then  under  what  possible  degree  of  logic 
can  we  offer  the  same  subsidy  for  a 
family  In  rental  units  that  we  do  in 
ownership,  because  the  homeowner  has 
to  pay  property  taxes,  he  has  to  do  the 
renovation,  he  has  to  do  the  main- 
tenance, and  it  does  seem  to  me  that 
there  should  be  a  differential  between 
the  two  amounts. 

Secondly.  I  believe  it  has  become  very 
patently  clear  that  the  rent  supplement 
program  is  not  achieving  its  objectives. 
It  has  not  done  an  adequate  job.  I  would 
hope  that,  rather  than  going  the  wrong 
way  with  the  program,  at  least  we  could 
try  to  encourage  HUD  to  do  a  better  job 
of  administering  the  program  that  exists 
rather  than  going  the  wrong  way  and 
encourage  a  considerable  increase  to  the 
degree  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  would  like 
to  concur  with  the  gentleman  complete- 
ly, for  the  reasons  stated  earlier  this 
afternoon  on  the  floor  with  respect  to  the 
homeownership  program.  I  would  think, 
consistent  with  the  logic  that  went  with 
the  level  of  income  that  is  applicable  to 
payments  for  homeownership  that  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  and  others 
who  supported  that  level  of  income  pay- 
ment, should  support  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  in  his  efforts  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ECKHARDT.  If  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee's  flrst  amendment  had 
been  passed,  would  he  offer  this  amend- 
ment at  30  percent  to  maintain  that 
differential? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  think  that  probably  I 
would — and  maybe  40  percent.  I  am  not 
for  rent  supplements,  as  the  gentleman 
probably  knows,  and  I  honestly  would 
hope  that  we  could  reduce  this  program 
and  expand  the  concept  of  homeowner- 


ship and  the  rent  certificate  program, 
both  of  which  seem  to  offer  to  me  a  much 
greater  potential  for  helping  the  people 
we  are  trying  to  help. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be  very  brief,  be- 
cause this  Committee  just  a  few  minutes 
ago  voted  down  a  somewhat  similar 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Brock  1  with  re- 
spect, in  that  case,  to  homeownership, 
which  would  have  raised  the  housing  ex- 
pense payment  from  20  percent  to  25  per- 
cent of  income. 

The  current  Brock  amendment  would 
do  the  same  thing  for  rental  housing. 

As  the  bill  is  set  up,  a  family  with  a 
$4,000  annual  income  would  not  be  asked 
to  pay  more  than  20  percent;  that  is,  $800 
a  year  for  rental. 

The  Brock  amendment  would  require 
an  extra  $200  a  year,  for  a  total  of 
Sl.OOO. 

That  difference,  small  though  it  may 
seem,  of  $200  a  year  is  the  difference  be- 
tween whether  that  very  marginal  fam- 
ily is  able  to  find  enough  to  feed  the 
children  and  clothe  the  children,  pay  for 
medical  expenses,  and  to  have  a  little 
left  over  for  some  of  the  other  essential 
budgetary  items. 

If  you  start  raising  the  rental  from 
$800  to  $1,000  a  year,  or  as  you  go  up- 
wards by  a  larger  amount,  you  simply 
mean  that  you  impose  a  greater  hardship 
upon  the  family  with  a  lot  of  children 
because  those  children  want  to  eat  and 
to  have  clothes  and  that  costs  money.  If 
you  are  going  to  require  that  it  be  taken 
out  of  the  rental  budget  amount,  you 
are  going  to  require  that  it  be  taken  out 
of  the  mouths  of  the  rest  of  the  family. 
As  I  said  before,  the  uniform  PHA  ex- 
perience is  that  20  percent  is  right  and 
proper.  If  you  go  any  higher  than  that, 
you  are  simply  putting  into  a  financial 
bind  the  family  that  you  are  trying  to 
help.  So  I  hope,  and  no  further  words 
of  mine  I  am  sure  are  necessary,  that 
the  Brock  amendment  will  be  defeated. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  am  some- 
what amazed  at  the  inconsistencj'  of  the 
gentleman's  arguments. 

Furthermore.  I  am  somewhat  amazed 
to  see  that  he  is  opposing  the  adminis- 
tration position  with  respect  to  this 
measure.  The  gentleman  will  recall  that 
the  bill,  as  introduced  by  the  administra- 
tion, provided  for  the  very  thing  that  the 
Brock  amendment  will  accomplish. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  would  remind  the 
gentleman  that  inconsistency  is  the  hall- 
mark of  great  minds.  I  never  fear  to 
oppose  the  administration  when  it  is 
wrong.  Furthermore,  here  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  felt 
that  20  percent  is  the  right  figure.  I 
hope  that  that  figure  will  be  maintained 
and  that  the  pending  amendment  is 
•    voted  do-wn. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 
Ml".  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  BROWl^T  of  Michigan.  I  would  just 
remind  the  gentleman  that  the  state- 
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ment  which  he  quoted  starts  out  with 
something  to  the  effect  that  "foolish  In- 
consistency" and  I  would  not  charge  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  with  foolish 
Inconsistency. 

Mr.  REUSS.  That  Is  why  I  changed 
the  wording. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Brock]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision •  demanded  by  Mr.  Brock  >  there 
were — ayes  40,  noes  42. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Brock  and 
Mr.  Patman. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
81.  noes  75. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERZO    BY    MB.    GROSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  •Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  .Mr  Gross:  On 
page  66.  strike  all  of  lines  16  through  23. 
and  on  page  67.  strike  all  of  lines  1  through 
22.  and  renumber  the  succeeding  sections 
accordingly. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr,  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  strike  all  of  section 
204.  beginning  on  page  66  and  ending  at 
the  bottom  of  page  67.  It  would  strike  out 
the  authorization  for  a  total  of  $60  mil- 
lion— $20  miUion  of  it  in  the  fiscal  year, 
1969.  and  $40  million,  doubling  the 
amount,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime 
30.  1970.  or  a  total  of  $60  million. 

This  money  is  for  what  purpose?  It  Is 
for  so-called  tenant  services.  I  wonder 
how  long  it  took  the  bureaucrats  to 
dream  up  this  one.  There  are  literally 
hundreds  of  different  Government  bul- 
letins and  publications  Issued  each  year 
dealing  with  most  of  the  items  which  are 
specified  in  the  bill  as  "tenant  services." 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
see  if  I  can  set  the  gentleman  straight 
on  this.  We  are  dealing  here  with  a  bill 
of  $5.3  billion,  and  we  are  certainly  deal- 
ing in  titles  I  and  n  with  $300  million, 
and  we  are  asking  in  this  bill  only  for 
$16  million  for  management  and  coun- 
seling of  tenants.  We  are  hoping  we  can 
teach  the  tenants,  who  have  never  had 
the  opportunity  to  learn  it.  how  to  budget 
their  money  and  how  to  pay  their  rent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  us  stop  right  there.  I 
can  read  the  bill.  What  I  need  the  gen- 
tleman to  tell  me  is  who  will  teach  these 
people,  for  instance,  how  to  budget  their 
money?  

Mr.  BARRETT.  This  is  a  very  good 
point.  I  am  glad  the  gentleman  brought 
it  up.  There  are  contracts  to  be  given  to 
people  knowledgeable  in  this  field  who 
will  go  to  the  people  when  they  purchase 
a  home. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  it  is  proposed  to  go 
out  and  hire  consultants  to  tell  the  people 
how  to  budget? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  The  gentleman  knows 
there  is  no  Individual  in  HUD  who  can  do 
this  alone. 


Mr.  GROSS.  No  individual  in  what? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  In  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  mean 
to  say  they  are  so  short-staffed  down 
there  or  that  they  do  not  have  the  knowl- 
edge? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  am  not  talking  on 
that  point.  I  am  talking  on  the  point  as 
to  how  we  can  Indoctrinate  these  people 
to  live  so  they  can  pay  their  bills  and 
save  the  Government  money,  so  we  do  not 
have  to  backtrack  over  what  we  are  doing 
today,  and  teach  them  how  to  get  100 
pennies  out  of  every  dollar. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  think  we  are  doing  a 
good  job  with  all  the  low-cost  and  low- 
rent  housing  we  are  giving  these  people. 

1  think  we  are  doing  a  pretty  good  Job 
of  taking  care  of  them.  It  seems  to  me 
they  could  write  to  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress or  to  the  various  Government  agen- 
cies and  get  the  publications  which  are 
put  out,  many  of  them  free,  telling  them 
how  to  take  care  of  their  children.  We 
have  bulletins  and  publications  dealing 
with  how  they  should  live,  and  how  they 
should  cut  their  toenails  and  fingernails. 
We  do  not  have  to  spend  $60  million  in 

2  years  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  yield  to  anybody 
who  can  help  explain  the  necessity  for 
this  kind  of  indoctrination. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  wanted  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man a  question.  Does  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  strike  aU  the 
management  and  tenant  services  in  the 
housing  projects,  listed  from  line  16  on 
page  66  down  through  line  22  on  page 
67? 

Mr,  GROSS.  It  wUl  do  just  exactly 
that. 

May  I  have  the  gentleman's  support? 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Perhaps  we 
should  have  the  Federal  Government  ad- 
vise these  folks  on  how  to  balance  their 
budgets  and  spend  their  money,  since  we 
do  such  a  wonderful  job  in  the  Federal 
Government  of  balancing  our  budget 
and  spending  our  money.  Perhaps  we 
should  counsel  them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  Is  right. 
We  need  some  help  here.  Perhaps  we 
need  a  consulting  firm  to  tell  us.  Seri- 
ously, if  I  have  my  way.  we  will  not  be 
bothered  with  it  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  I  wlU  join  with 
the  gentleman.  I  will  be  happy  to  dis- 
card the  section. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  would  agree  that  we  do 
a  Rood  job  under  the  MDTA.  the  Techni- 
cal Training  Service  Act.  and  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  and  Education  Act 
in  job  training.  Certainly,  under  the  ed- 
ucation provisions,  we  advise  67  different 
ways  how  they  can  get  educational 
grants  and  further  education. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr  Gross  was 
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allowed    to    proceed    for    3    additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  HALL.  Let  me  ask  the  gentleman 
a  question.  Since  these  are  all  services — 
and,  parenthetically,  they  apply  only  to 
rental  housing,  and  not  homeownership, 
if  I  read  the  bill  correctly — what  are  the 
"intertenant  activities"?  I  thought  at 
first  it  was  entertainment,  but  it  is  not; 
it  is  "intertenant  activities  and  services." 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  probably  one 
tenant  activating  across  the  hall  or  some- 
thing. I  do  not  know.  That  could  be 
almost  anything;  communicating  across 
the  hall,  or  from  one  fioor  to  the  next. 

Mr.  HALL.  It  would  involve  elevators, 
too ;  would  it  not? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes ;  it  could. 

Mr.  HALL.  Elevators  are  not  precluded 
in  this  rental  housing. 

Mr.  GROSS.  No.  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  Missouri,  we  might  take  a  look  at 
this  household  management  provision. 
Here  we  have  Betty  Furness,  who  is  paid 
a  fancy  Government  salary.  Before  she 
came  forth  to  grace  all  of  us  with  her 
presence  all  she  did  was  open  television 
refrigerator  doors.  She  did  not  even  buy 
her  own  food.  She  said  she  had  a  house- 
keeper who  shopped  for  her.  She  is  an 
expert  now  on  consumer-  and  home- 
management  problems.  What  more  do 
they  need? 

It  seems  to  me  that  Betty  Furness,  with 
all  the  publications  she  has  at  her  dis- 
posal, and  based  on  the  salary  she  is  paid 
and  the  staff  she  has.  could  counsel  these 
people  on  household  management  and 
how  to  budget  food  bills. 

Mr.  HALL.  And  perhaps  on  "inter- 
tenant" activities,  up  and  down  the  hall. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Surely,  on  intertenant  ac- 
tivities. Why  not? 

I  hope  that  somebody  in  this  group  of 
gentlemen  representing  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Ctxrrency  will  be  good 
enough  to  stand  up  here  this  afternoon 
and  go  into  detail  about  the  services,  the 
interactivities  and  all  the  rest  of  this 
.stuff,  for  which  you  want  the  taxpayers 
to  cough  up  $60  million  in  the  next  2 
years. 

Better  still,  adopt  my  amendment  and 
forget  about  it. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Gross  amendment 
seeks  to  strike  the  entire  section  entitled. 
"Upgrading  Management  and  Services  in 
Public  Housing  Projects." 

That  section,  in  a  nutshell,  recognizes 
that  the  people  who  live  in  public  hous- 
ing projects  are  human  beings,  with 
human  aspirations,  and  tries  to  help 
them  help  themselves  by  giving  them  a 
variety  of  sen-ices:  counseling  on  house- 
hold management,  housekeeping,  budg- 
eting, money  management,  child  care,  to 
mention  several. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Gross]. 
has  asked  who  it  was  who  stayed  up  late 
at  night  thinking  that  one  up. 

Mr.  GROSS.  "Dreaming,"  if  the  gentle- 
mati  will  yield. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  will  tell  the  gentleman 
the  person  who  stayed  up  late  at  night 
dreaming  that  one  up.  He  is  a  distin- 
guished Republican,  a  loyal  100-percent 
Republican,  and  a  veiy  valuable  member 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
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LMr.  Garrv  Brown],  who  literally  stayed 
up  late  at  night  working  out  those  words 
on  the  intertenant  activities  and  every- 
thing else.  We  on  our  side  supported  him, 
and  so  did  many  on  the  minority  side  of 
the  committee,  because  it  is  soimd. 

If  the  gentlemen  in  the  minority  would 
spend  less  time  devouring  their  own 
young  on  the  fioor  this  afternoon,  we 
would  have  a  better  bill. 

I  urge  that  the  amendment  be  voted 
down. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  quick  observation? 
Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  only  hope  that  I  have 
been  successful  in  making  a  contribution 
to  "devouring  the  young"  that  ought  not 
to  have  been  produced  by  this  bill. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  defense 
of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Brown],  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
his  amendment  was  offered  to  write  in 
some  specific  language  because  there  was 
not  any  language  at  all  in  the  bill  as  it 
was  submitted  by  the  administration.  It 
was  a  total  carte  blanche,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  felt  if  we  are  going 
to  have  some  language  in  there  for  tenant 
services,  at  least  we  should  spell  out  some 
of  the  areas  that  we  are  concerned  with 
so  that  HUD  will  not  be  going  into  far- 
off  fields.  That  is  the  thrust  of  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  REUSS.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  needs  no  defense.  He  did  a 
magnificent  job  on  this  section.  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  House  will  endorse  his 
handiwork. 

Mr.  BROCK.  In  my  opinion,  the  whole 
section  needs  some  handiwork,  because 
it  is  a  terrible  misfortune,  in  my  opinion, 
to  have  something  like  this  in  housing 
legislation.  This  particular  section,  even 
with  the  gentleman  from  Michigan's 
amendment  in  it,  has  this  particular 
flaw.  It  says,  "and  other  related  services." 
So  there  is  still  an  unlimited  function 
available  to  these  people  to  get  into  local 
activities. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.  In  my 
own  State,  as  in  yours  in  most  cases,  we 
provide  extension  services  which  go  out 
and  provide  counseling  to  these  families 
in  the  fields  of  budgeting,  home  man- 
agement, home  economics,  food  plan- 
ning, and  all  the  rest.  When  you  put  in 
this  particular  thing  you  are  telling  the 
University  of  Tennessee  or  any  other  tmi- 
versity  that  cares  about  the  people  of  its 
State  to  go  fiy  a  kite.  You  tell  them.  "We 
are  going  to  take  over  your  fimctions. 
You  do  not  need  to  be  responsible  on 
the  local  level  any  more." 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  said 
that  we  are  going  to  indoctrinate  these 
people.  Well,  it  is  about  time  we  stopped 
indoctrinating  the  American  people  and 
let  them  live  their  own  lives  for  a  change. 
I  do  not  like  this,  and  I  will  not  parti- 
cipate in  supporting  a  section  which  al- 
lows an  agency  of  this  Government  to  in- 
doctrinate the  American  people.  They  do 


not  need  it.  my  friends.  I  oppose  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

It  is  necessai-y  to  help  these  people. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr  Chainnan,  I  decline 
to  yield  any  further. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  We  have  to  try  to  help 

them 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  refuse 

to  yield  further. 

I  want  to  say  without  any  qualification 
whatsoever  that  I  deeply  resent  such 
criticism  of  the  people  of  Tennessee  or 
any  other  State  and  particularly  resent 
the  word  "indoctrinate. '  It  is  a  foreign 
word— foreign    in    implication    and    in 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  KYL.  How  will  these  services  con- 
templated here  differ  from  the  services 
of  the  OEO,  and  those  being  offered  by 
welfare  departments  and  other  agencies? 

Mr.  BROCK.  They  would  be  directly 
parallel  or  compete  with  the  .same  serv- 
ices. There  is  no  difference  between  them. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  am  wondernig  if  all 
those  people  in  Pennsylvania  are  on  re- 
lief, because  they  have  the  greatest  re- 
lief rolls  in  the  United  States,  and  I  won- 
der if  they  all  came  from  the  South. 

Mr.  BROCK.  They  did  not,  and  if  they 
think  they  are  going  to  be  "indoctri- 
nated" in  Pennsylvania,  they  would  not 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr  Chairman,  it  is  easy  to  ridicule  this 
section  of  the  bill,  but  if  you  have  worked 
in  the  public  housing  field,  you  will  know 
the  necessity  for  the  type  of  services  that 
are  proposed  in  section  204. 

Before  coming  to  the  Congress  I 
sei-ved  on  the  board  of  a  housing  author- 
ity. There  were  two  frustrating  situa- 
tions that  I  found. 

The  first  was  that  the  people  who 
moved  in  did  not  move  out.  In  other 
words,  they  did  not  upgrade  their  skills 
and  obtain  new  jobs  and  equip  them- 
selves to  earn  more  income  which  would 
permit  them  to  go  out  into  the  free  mar- 
ket and  buy  or  rent  houses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  section  is  designed 
to  help  with  job  counseling. 

There  was  a  second  fmstration.  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  that  was  this:  We  knew 
that  there  were  living  in  the  slums,  poor 
people  with  many  problems— multiple 
problem  families — we  had  to  turn  them 
down  because  we  did  not  have  the  kind 
of  people  on  the  staff  of  the  housing  au- 
thority who  could  give  them  the  coun- 
seling and  the  guidance  that  would 
qualify  them  to  live  with  their  neighbors 
in  public  housing. 

So.  Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  would  say  that 
this  section  is  one  of  the  most  important 
sections  that  is  contained  in  this  bill,  be- 
cause it  is  doing  what  the  consen-atives 
like — upgrading  the  tenants — and  hav- 


ing them  move  out  into  the  free  enter- 
prise housing  market. 

There  is  also  another  aspect  to  this 
section  of  the  bill  which  would  help  to 
provide  space  to  the  problem  family  and 
the  family  that  has  the  problem  of  deal- 
ing with  alcohol  and  so  forth.  We  are 
proposing  that  they  hire  a  local  man. 
it  could  include  a  man  from  the  uni- 
versity of  Tennessee,  for  instance,  to 
identify  the  problem  families  and  guide 
them  to  such  programs  as  are  now  being 
carried  on  under  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  or  Manpower  Training. 
These  are  people  who  know  the  problems 
and  know  the  manner  in  which  it  should 
be  dealt  with  and  undertake  to  arrive  at 
a  solution  to  the  problem.  Then,  we 
could  upgrade  these  tenants  and  move 
them  out. 

One  of  the  past  difficulties  of  public 
housing  was  lack  of  concern  for  people. 
We  have  been  doing  little  more  than 
warehousing  people. 

This  section  is  the  people's  section  of 
this  bill,  and  I  believe  of  all  sections 
which  are  contained  in  the  bill,  this  one 
should  be  passed. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  niunber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  simply  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  who  just 
finished  .speaking,  a  que.stion  or  two.  It 
was  my  understanding  that  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  was  supposed  to 
provide  family  services,  and  that  it  was 
also  to  provide  counseling  of  the  kind 
described  here. 

May  I  ask  the  gentleman  to  respond  to 
this  brief  question?  Is  it  his  opinion  that 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has 
failed  in  this  function— in  this  counsel- 
ing fimction  which  was  given  to  it? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  no.  I  think  that 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  is 
doing  a  good  job  in  counseling.  But  I 
think  there  has  got  to  be  someone  who  is 
trained  in  this  field  and  who  can  identify 
these  people  who  need  counseling  and 
refer  them  to  OEX3. 

Mr.  KYL.  Just  a  moment.  In  the  CAP 
area  closest  to  my  owti  home  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  has  always  in- 
dicated that  its  basic  function  is  to  go 
out  to  show  these  people  what  helps  are 
available,  and  counsel  with  them,  and 
guide  them  and  try  to  acquaint  them  with 
the  jobs  that  are  available.  And,  not  only 
that,  but  also  to  help  in  the  matter  of 
training  and  retraining. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  have  to  suppor* 
a  new  section  like  the  one  which  is  now 
contained  in  this  bill,  it  would  seem  to 
me  that  we  are  in  effect  condemning  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  because 
it  is  not  responding  to  the  functions  as- 
.signed  to  it. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  would  suggest  to 
the  gentleman  that  there  are  many 
cases  where  the  OEO  operates,  and 
where  it  is  functioning  and  that  we  have 
to  rely  upon  the  people  in  the  community 
to  show  .some  initiative  and  capacity  to 
carrj"  on  the  program. 
I  know  of  projects  which  are  con- 
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ducted  in  my  district  where  this  kind 
of  service  is  not  available  from  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  not  because 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  is 
not  functioning,  but  simply  because  it 
has  been  left  primarily  up  to  local  initi- 
ative In  that  district  to  help  these  peo- 
ple move  forward  in  the  community.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  a  program  of  this  type 
would  be  enormously  helpful. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  the  local 
housing  authority  has  a  project  with  an 
adviser  which  is  supervised  to  the  extent 
they  can  tell  exactly  what  services  are 
available,  either  through  the  housing 
authority  or  the  local  community.  I  think 
you  will  find  that  almost  all  these  agen- 
cies are  capable  of  providing  this  work 
without  this  section. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MOORHELAD.  If  the  proper  serv- 
ices c«n  be  financed  out  of  the  rental  in- 
come, this  would  be  fine,  but  where  you 
have  got  to  have  a  higher  rent,  you 
would  run  into  rather  difficult  circum- 
stances, but  God  bless  them.  However,  I 
do  not  think  they  have  done  enough.  I 
know  we  have  never  had  a  project  ofDcer 
In  our  projects,  and  we  were  just  barely 
making  ends  meet  with  the  income  rental 
and  breaking  even. 

Really,  just  barely  make  do  with  the 
income  record  on  expenses.  I  think  we 
will  find  we  will  save  more  money  by  a 
small  Investment  of  this  type  that  can 
move  tenants  out  of  public  housing  than 
we  can  by  any  other  section  of  this  bill. 
Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  If  the  gentleman 
wUl  yield  further.  I  would  just  like  to 
point  out — and  I  believe  that  this  would 
be  true  in  Pennsylvania.  Every  local 
housing  authority  has  an  item  in  their 
budget  for  project  services.  I  would  be 
happy  to  review  such  a  budget  so  that 
the  gentleman  will  see  that  it  does  pro- 
vide for  it. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  do  not  believe  that 
would  be  siifficlent. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  am  just  wondering  if 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvsuiia  can 
explain  to  me  the  difference  between  this 
section  of  the  bill  and  that  section  pro- 
viding for  the  National  Homeownershlp 
Foundation.  As  I  read  this  section  and 
that  section,  one  of  the  principal  func- 
tions is  to  counsel  the  poor  and  to  estab- 
lish for  them  incentives  to  develop  in 
them  an  interest  in  public  housing  or  pri- 
vate housing. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 

•  On  request  of  Mr.  Moorhcao.  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Kyl  was  allowed 
to  proceed  for  2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  CAHILL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  will  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  tell  me  whether  there  Is  a 
duplication  or  whether  this  is  a  separate 
method  of  counseling? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  no.  the  homeownership 
counsellnr  is  counseling  people  who  want 


to  own  their  homes.  This  section  is  aimed 
only  at  the  rental  program,  that  of  pub- 
lic housing,  and  it  covers  a  lot  wider 
range  of  counseling  than  homeowner- 
ship.  It  could  include  the  problems  of 
alcoholism,  drug  addiction,  job  training, 
family  planning,  and  many  things  like 
that. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  will  yield  further,  I  will  state  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  that 
I  thought  the  counseling  actually  was 
to  encourage  the  people  to  leave  the  pub- 
lic housing  and  to  get  them  into  the 
private  segment  of  our  economy. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  The  private  sector 
could  include  units. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  will  still  yield  further.  I  would  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  if 
there  is  proposed  to  be  a  separate  coun- 
seling for  rentals  and  a  separate  counsel- 
ing for  homeownership. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Not  just  that  we 
would  have  separate  counseling,  but  we 
would  have  broader  counseling  insofar 
as  it  concerns  the  tenants  in  public  hous- 
ing, because  almost  by  definition  they 
have  a  problem  in  their  incomes  or  they 
would  not  be  in  public  housing. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Then  as  I  understand 
there  is  $10  million  allocated  for  the 
furthering  of  the  National  Homeowner- 
ship Foundation,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Yes,  but  they  would 
have  no  contact  with  the  tenants  in  the 
public  housing,  and  we  must  have  some- 
one who  has  close  contact  with  the  ten- 
ants In  public  housing. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  a«ain  expired. 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  has  had  any 
experience  with  the  operation  of  public 
housing  projects.  There  happen  to  be  a 
number  of  them  in  my  district.  I  called 
HUD  several  months  ago  and  told  them 
that  the  public  housing  projects  not  only 
one,  but  all  of  them,  did  not  have  suffi- 
cient police  protection.  These  public 
housing  projects  are  not  serviced  by  the 
local  police,  or  by  the  city  police,  and 
that  the  city  housing  authority  that 
runs  the  projects  has  to  provide  police 
protection. 

It  so  happens  the  cities  do  not  have 
sufficient  funds  with  which  to  hire  police 
to  safeguard  and  protect  the  housing  de- 
velopments. As  a  result,  legislation  has 
been  introduced — and  I  can  speak  only 
for  the  city  of  New  York — to  provide  for 
police  to  protect  these  housing  develop- 
ments. 

I  read  In  the  daily  press  only  a  day 
or  so  ago  that  the  City  of  New  York  has 
increased  the  number  of  police  to  service 
all  these  low  cost  housing  projects  to 
1.500.  I  further  read  yesterday  in  one  of 
the  New  York  papers  that  one  member  of 
the  State  legislature  is  going  to  introduce 
a  bill  for  5.000  police. 

It  so  happens  that  these  housing  de- 
velopments need  police  protection. 

When  I  called  the  housing  authority 
and  complained  about  the  fact  that 
there  was  no  police  protection  for  these 
developments,    they    said    that    In    the 


bill  that  is  to  come  up — speaking  about 
this  bill — special  services  could  be  inter- 
preted to  mean  police  protection. 

It  is  my  hope  that  when  this  provi- 
sion is  adopted,  there  will  be  a  contri- 
bution by  the  Federal  Government  to 
assist  the  various  municipalities  in  pro- 
viding police  protection  for  the  various 
housing  projects. 

As  I  say,  this  is  the  result  of  a  con- 
versation I  had  with  somebody  up  at 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  That  is  one  phase  of  the 
services  asked  for  by  this  bill.  Another 
phase  of  it  is  that  there  are  women 
who  live  in  these  public  housing  proj- 
ects who  go  to  work.  They  need  people 
to  take  care  of  their  children  while 
they  are  at  work.  They  have  day  carp 
centei's  and  these  funds  would  be  used 
for  those  purposes. 

There  is  no  point  or  constructive  pur- 
pose to  be  served  In  treating  this  pro- 
vision of  the  bill  with  the  levity  that  it 
has  been  treated  here  today. 

There  ai-e  important  functions  that 
would  be  fulfilled  by  this  paragraph  and 
I  say  to  you,  the  funds  that  have  been 
appropriated  are  insufficient  and  that 
for  the  various  low -cost  housing  proj- 
ects throughout  the  country  the  sum  of 
$20  million  the  first  year  will  be  insuffi- 
cient and  that  there  should  be  at  least 
twice  as  much. 

I  say  to  you.  gentlemen,  it  is  In  the 
interest  of  assisting  the  cities  and  to 
keep  them  cool  Instead  of  hot  for  this 
summer  and  for  the  coming  summers 
that  you  provide  the  necessary  moneys 
to  aid  the  people  in  the  cities  who  live 
in  low-cost  housing  projects  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing,  among  other  things, 
police  protection. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  is  raising 
some  very  important  points. 

In  reading  this  section  now  under  con- 
sideration, I  find  no  reference  either  to 
the  point  of  protection,  which  I  think  is 
of  very  great  importance,  in  the  public 
housing  section  and,  secondly,  I  see  no 
reference  to  the  day  care  which  I  think 
Is  of  equal  importance. 

Will  the  gentleman  yield  to  a  member 
of  the  committee  to  discuss  that  point? 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  look  at  page  67,  line  6,  he  will  find 
this  language  "without  being  limited 
to" — that  is  the  bill  as  written  provides 
that  the  term  "tenant  services"  includes 
certain  services  and  activities  "without 
being  limited  to"  such  service  activities. 

I  believe  we  are  making  legislative  his- 
tory today  with  reference  to  this  para- 
graph as  a  result  of  this  debate  and  as 
a  result  of  my  statement  that  police  pro- 
tection In  these  public  housing  projects 
can  be  accorded.  Further,  that  centers 
to  take  care  of  children  while  the  mothers 
are  working  would  be  covered  by  the 
language  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  YATES.  Would  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  yield  to  some  member  of 
the  committee  and  get  some  legislative 
history  on  this? 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  The  point  Is  that  I 
answered  the  gentleman. 
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Mr.  YATES.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  neither  of  us  is  a  member  of 
the  committee. 
Mr.  REUSS.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  YATES.  I  think  it  would  be  well 
if  the  gentleman  would  yield  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  to  find  out  whether 
It  Is  intended  that  this  section  include 
the  provision  of  services  for  protection, 
that  is  the  provision  of  police  protection 
for  public  housing  projects  and  for  the 
provision  for  the  creation  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  day  care  centers  as  well. 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  I  am  satisfied  to 
yield  to  a  member  of  the  committee.  The 
reason  that  I  took  the  floor  and  made  the 
statement  I  have  is  because  of  my  own 
personal  experience  in  situations  In  the 
city  of  New  York  in  public  housing 
projects. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  Farbstein  was  granted 
3  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  think  the  interpretation 
suggested  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Yates]  is  a  reasonable  one.  that  the 
statutory  phrase  "services  which  are  di- 
rectly related  to  meeting  the  tenant 
needs"  would  include  both  protective 
and  day  care  services,  if  appropriate,  and 
if  approved  by  the  administrator. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  YATES.  When  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  mentions  the  provision  of  day 
care  services,  does  this  mean  to  Include 
the  use  of  these  funds  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  day  care  centers  within 
the  public  housing  projects? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Certainly,  that  seems  to  be 
a  good  place  to  have  them.  There  are 
those  who  want  mothers  to  work  and 
where  better  to  have  a  day  care  center 
than  in  the  housing  project? 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman,  there  are  presently  various 
centers  where  children  are  taken  care 
of  diuring  the  day  when  the  mothers  are 
out  working. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  we  have  heard  some 
very  interesting  things  here  this  after- 
noon on  this  particular  amendment.  I  for 
one  never  knew  that  a  city  could  deny  its 
responsibility  of  policing  a  public  hous- 
ing project.  If  public  housing  projects  are 
located  in  New  York,  I  would  suggest 
that  they  follow  exactly  the  same  pro- 
cedure as  is  followed  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  in  most  other  States  that  I  know  of, 
and  give  to  that  public  housing  project 
exactly  the  same  police  protection  that 
is  given  to  the  rest  of  the  city  or  to  the 
rest  of  the  municipality. 

The  statement  has  been  made  that 
child  day  care  centers  are  maintained, 
and  I  think  child  day  care  centers  are 
maintained  in  virtually  ei'ery  municipal- 


ity of  this  great  countiT  of  otirs,  main- 
tained to  a  large  degree  through  United 
Pimd,  Community  Chest,  or  other  similar 
charitable  organizations. 

In  relation  to  the  type  of  activity 
which  is  provided  for  in  this  section — 
counseling  on  household  management, 
housekeeping,  budgeting,  money  man- 
agement, child  care,  and  similar  matters, 
and  I  could  go  on  and  read  the  whole 
gamut — I  believe  every  one  of  those 
functions  is  being  performed  today  by 
an  existing  agency  in  every  conun unity. 
Today  we  have  heard  a  great  deal 
about  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportun- 
ity. They  are  providing  many  of  these 
same  services  in  many  places. 

Furthermore,  we  have  heaid  from  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania I  Mr.  Moorhead]  about  the  people 
In  these  public  housing  units  being  im- 
proved so  that  they  could  get  out  of  their 
environment.  Speaking  for  Pennsylvania, 
I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  one  major 
metropolitan  area  in  Pennsylvania  that 
does  not  have  good  Vo-Tech  high  schools. 
In  most  of  these  Vo-Tech  high  schools, 
even  though  you  only  have  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  second-grade  education,  you 
can  go  to  the  Vo-Tech  high  schools  in 
the  evening  and  take  courses  in  carpen- 
try, machine  shop  work,  and  any  of  the 
skills  that  the  Vo-Tech  schools  teach.  I 
think  right  now  that  everything  that  is 
called  for  in  this  section  is  t>eing  pro- 
vided, and  it  is  being  improved  upon  con- 
stantly by  the  local  communities. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  in  those  communities 
where  there  are  the  proper  kinds  of  serv- 
ices, the  main  problem  of  the  Public 
Housing  Authority  would  be  to  acquaint 
the  tenants  with  the  services  available, 
and  also  to  know  what  services  the  ten- 
ants need.  A  great  many  tenants  do  not 
know  there  is  a  day  care  center  down 
here;  they  do  not  know  there  is  free 
legal  service  out  there.  At  times  they  do 
not  even  know  they  need  legal  services. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  I  am 
quite  sure  they  do  know.  As  I  said  in 
my  earlier  comments,  these  people  should 
be  upgraded  so  that  they  could  get  out 
of  public  housing  and  get  into  better 
housing.  I  have  pointed  out  that  in  places 
like  Philadelphia,  Chester,  Harrlsburg, 
and  the  other  metropolitan  areas  where 
we  find  public  housing  there  are  vo-tech 
high  schools  which  have  evening  courses 
available  in  all  the  subjects  the  schools 
teach,  without  the  necessity  of  those  at- 
tending the  schools  meeting  any  aca- 
demic requirements  to  start  with. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  This  is  where  I  re- 
pectfully  differ  with  the  gentleman. 
There  are  tenants  In  public  housing  who 
have  not  been  reached  by  these  pro- 
grams. Often  the  programs  are  down- 
town and  the  housing  provided  is  in  an- 
other section  of  the  town.  There  Is  no  one 
to  bridge  that  gap  or  to  Inspire  those 
people  by  saying,  "You  are  paying  this 
much  rent.  If  you  go  to  a  vocational  edu- 
cation school,  you  will  be  able  to  do 


better."  It  would  stimulate  the  program 
as  we  have  done  in  the  past. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  I  am 
sine  they  do  know  about  those  programs. 
At  one  time  I  was  asked  the  question, 
"Perhaps  people  do  not  know  where  the 
Employment  Security  Office  is.  Maybe 
that  is  why  they  do  not  go  and  apply 
for  jobs."  But  when  I  asked  the  question, 
"How  come  they  know  where  the  wel- 
fare office  is  to  get  their  welfare  checks," 
there  was  no  answer  forthcoming.  The 
people  do  know,  and  I  think  all  we  are 
going  to  be  doing  here  is  wasting  $60 
million  when  we  are  only  spending  $10 
million  on  a  National  Home  Ownership 
Foundation.  We  are  wasting  $60  million 
in  duplicate  services. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Is  is  not  simple 
enough  for  the  project  manager  to  send 
out  a  notice  as  frequently  as  necessary, 
whether  to  five  or  5,000  units,  to  tell 
them  of  these  project  and  tenant 
services? 

Ml-.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
know  a  bulletin  board  in  a  housing  proj- 
ect is  an  easy  way  to  let  them  know  of 
these  projects,  and  some  housing  proj- 
ects have  their  own  publications. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  had  originally  not  in- 
tended to  participate  in  the  debate,  but 
as  the  debate  has  gone  along,  I  have  be- 
come convinced  I  probably  should  ac- 
tively oppose  the  amendment  and  sup- 
port the  proposal. 

I  originally  paiticipated  in  this  provi- 
sion of  the  legislation,  because  there  was 
some  need  for  draftsmanship,  I  thought, 
rather  than  leave  the  language  so  open 
ended  that  any  service  could  be  provided 
under  the  language  of  the  bill  as  it  was 
originally  drafted.  So  I  was  acting  as  a 
draftsman  rather  than  a  participant  in 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  proposal 
itself. 

I  hold  no  brief  for  the  money  amount 
that  is  expressed  in  this  section.  Maybe 
it  is  too  much,  but  I  think  the  section  it- 
self is  desirable.  If  I  could  direct  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the  lan- 
guage for  a  minute,  I  would  like  to  have 
them  look  at  page  67.  and  particularly  I 
would  like  to  have  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  look  at  that  language.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  definition  of  "tenant  serv- 
ices." it  provides  that  these  services  in- 
clude "counseling  on  household  manage- 
ment, housekeeping,  budgeting,  money 
management,  child  care,  and  similar 
matters." 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
as  well  as  anyone  else  who  serves  on  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  or  possibly  on 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
if  those  items  are  not  included  in  the 
services  that  are  required  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  extension  services  of  every 
land-grant  college  in  this  Nation?  Hav- 
ing served  in  the  Michigan  Legislature.  I 
am  very  familiar  with  that.  The  only 
thing  this  Ismguage  does  not  include  was 
a  service  that  was  provided  by  the  exten- 
sion service  of  Michigan,  and  that  was 
training  in  the  arranging  of  funeral 
sprays.  I  think  if  we  follow  on  with  the 
last  of  the  language,  we  will  see  other 
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things  mentioned  which  are  presently 
provided  by  extension  services. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  fron^  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ex- 
tension service  in  Iowa  has  not  yet  pro- 
vided babysitters.  They  may  some  day. 
but  I  have  not  heard  of  them  providing 
babysitters. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  do  not  see, 
if  I  can  respond  to  the  gentleman,  where 
this  legislation  says  anything  about 
babysitters. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman's  provi- 
sion provides  for  chlldcare. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  The  gen- 
tleman is  not  reading  the  language  cor- 
rectly. The  langiiage  says  "counseling" 
on  child  care.  Is  the  gentleman  saying 
child  care  counseling  and  child  care  is 
the  same  thing? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  it  is  proposed  to  use 
Federal  funds  to  teach  people  how  to  be 
babysitters? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  think  it  Is 
teaching  them  how  to  take  care  of  their 
children.  Is  the  gentleman  saying  the 
extension  service  does  not  provide  that? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Then  I 
think  the  gentleman  should  become 
better  acquainted  with  the  extension 
services. 

The  concluding  sentence,  that  follows 
this  recitation  of  services,  should  be  read 
rather  carefully,  because  it  is  very  im- 
portant, it  says: 

To  the  maximum  extent  available  and  ap- 
propriate, existing  public  and  private  agen- 
cies In  the  community  shall  be  used  for  the 
provision  of  such  service*. 

In  that  language  we  clearly  pinpoint 
that  whenever  possible  we  intend  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment shall  use  the  extension  services 
and  other  nonprofit  agencies  for  the 
providing  of  these  services  to  these 
people. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  what  does  the 
gentleman  mean  by  "intertenant  activ- 
ities"? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  think  "In- 
tertenant activities,"  if  I  may  respond  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  is  very  com- 
parable to  "interfarmer  activities"  when 
we  are  talking  about  the  rural  electrifi- 
cation and  all  other  cooperative  activi- 
ties which  have  l)een  so  successful  in  the 
agricultural  areas. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  would  contradict  the 
statement  that  it  would  provide  for  the 
hiring  of  additional  policemen  and  the 
establishment  of  day  caie  centers? 

Mr  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  do  not  feel  I  can  speak  for  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  but  cer- 
tainly that  was  not  contemplated  as  in- 
cluded in  my  interpretation  of  the 
language. 

Mr  DEL  CLAWSON.  The  gentleman 
has  stressed  the  word  "counseling  '.  Is 
not  this  the  area  where  all  these  activi- 
ties are  applicable,  as  far  as  the  services 


are  concerned — that  is,  counseling  only, 
and  not  for  the  establisnment  of  child 
care  centers  or  the  hiring  of  patrolmen? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  That  is 
correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  iMr.  Gross  I. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Gross*  there 
were — ayes  66,  noes  69. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Gross  and 

Mr    P.fTMAN. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and 
the  tellers  reported  that  there  were — 
ayes  84.  noes  84. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

A.MENDMCNT  OrTEJICO  BY    MR.   WILUAM8  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Williams  of 
Pennsylvania:  On  page  55.  line  22.  strike  out 
•1  per  centum"  and  Insert  3  per  centum" 
and  on  page  56.  line  14.  .strike  out  "l  per 
centum"  and  Insert   'S  per  centum". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes in  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  you  will  recall  that  under  the 
mortgage  assistance  which  is  designed 
to  help  low-  and  moderate-income  fami- 
lies to  obtain  homeownership,  we  have 
a  1  percent  annual  interest  with  the 
Federal  Government  paying  tlie  differ- 
ence between  the  actual  Interest  rate 
and  the  l-percent  interest  rate. 

Now,  on  this  title  n,  rental  housing 
for  low-  and  moderate-income  families, 
it  Is  incumbent  upon  us  to  try  to  get  as 
many  of  these  units  built  as  possible, 
and  to  get  them  built  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  all  of  us  are  aware, 
mortgage  money  on  the  money  market 
which  is  loaned  by  private  institutions, 
is  running  at  least  7  percent  or  8  per- 
cent. Thereby,  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment offered  to  pay  the  difference  be- 
tween the  going  mortgage  rate  of  7  and 
8  percent,  and  3  percent,  I  believe  we 
will  offer  a  great  incentive  for  our  peo- 
ple to  get  into  this  market  of  pro\'iding 
low  rental  housing  for  low-  and  moder- 
ate-income families.  But  by  changing 
the  rate,  and  based  upon  the  money 
appropriated  under  this  section.  I  be- 
lieve we  will  got  more  people  interested 
in  building  low  rental  housing  units  and 
the  money  will  go  further,  and  we  will 
come  up  with  a  great  number  of  housing 
units. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  But  is  not  the  gentleman 
destroying  the  incentive  by  Increasing 
the  1 -percent  interest  rate  to  3  percent? 
Is  there  not  a  greater  incentive  for  build- 
ing such  units  if  it  remains  at  1  percent, 
liistead  of  raising  the  rate  to  3  percent? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvana.  But 
do  not  forget  that  the  money  appropri- 
ated under  this  section  will  only  go  so 


far.  Therefore  if  we  can  have  more  hous- 
ing units  built  at  3  percent,  even  though 
we  are  reducing  incentive — we  are  not 
destroying  it — actually  we  will  bring 
more  people  into  building  housing  units 
of  this  type.  We  are  not  destroying  the 
incentive.  We  are  making  it  attractive 
if  they  can  borrow  the  money  at  3 
percent. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  in  the  cities 
such  as  the  city  of  Chicago  they  are  not 
really  in  the  homebuilding  market.  Tlie 
only  ones  who  are  building  units  for  peo- 
ple of  low-  and  moderate-income  are 
apartment  dwellers.  Therefore,  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  1  percent  remain  in 
the  bill  instead  of  raising  the  figure  to  3 
percent  in  my  opinion. 

The  greatest  incentive,  I  think,  will  set 
the  Job  done  faster. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania. 
However,  by  the  savings  of  5  percent  as 
represented  by  the  differential  of  the 
going  rate  of  8  percent  and  the  3  percent 
which  is  proposed  by  my  amendment, 
the  interest  rate  would  be  effective 
enough  to  attract  people  into  this  field, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  money  appro- 
priated for  this  purpose  will  go  further 
and  it  will  attract  more  people  and  get 
more  low  rental  housing  imits  built  in 
a  shorter  period  of  time. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  why  should 
not  the  homebuilding  section  have  the 
3  percent  differential  too? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Be- 
cause in  the  mortgage  assistance  pro- 
gram to  which  I  believe  the  gentleman 
Is  referring,  we  are  tiding  to  get  these 
same  low-  and  moderate-income  fami- 
lies into  homeownership.  What  they 
want  to  do  Is  to  give  them  an  Incentive  to 
do  this.  We  have  these  State  and  local 
financial  institutions  coming  in  and 
building  low-  and  moderate-income 
housing  units  and  they  are  still  doing 
this.  In  other  words,  the  incentive  would 
still  be  be  there  at  the  rate  of  3  percent. 
We  would  not  be  destroying  the  incen- 
tive, but  we  will  be  getting  greater  use  of 
this  money  appropriated  under  this  sec- 
tion which  will  mean  that  we  will  be  able 
to  get  more  low-  and  moderate-income 
housing  units  built  In  a  shorter  period  of 
time. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  then  your  opin- 
ion is  that  the  opportunity  for  low-  and 
moderate-income  families  to  own  their 
own  homes  is  through  the  cooperative 
process?  Why  should  not  they  be  al- 
lowed the  same  differential  of  1  percent? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  If  the 
gentleman  wants  to  talk  about  a  tenant 
purchasing  a  unit,  then  the  mortgage 
assistance  program  should  apply  and 
they  should  get  1  percent. 

But  so  far  as  an  incentive  for  having 
more  of  these  low-rent  housing  units 
built,  then  I  believe  that  the  3  percent 
is  adequate. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.    WILLIAMS   of  Pennsylvania.    I 

yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 

ask  the  gentleman  if  It  Is  not  true  in  the 

section  to  which  the  amendment  offered 
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by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  re- 
fers, particularly  on  page  56.  that  we 
arc  talking  about  the  establLshment  of  a 
basic  rental  charge,  and  it  is  my  view 
of  what  the  gentleman  suggests  that  it 
will  affect  very  substantially  the  market 
for  rentals.  Because  if  the  rental  is  es- 
tablished on  1  percent,  the  amount  that 
the  tenant  pays  is  less,  if  it  is  3  percent 
then  the  tenant  will  have  to  pay  more. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unpnimous  consent,  Mr.  Williams 
of  Pennsylvania  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  1  additional  minute.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  In 
reply  to  the  inquiry  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Hanna],  I  would 
state  that  what  he  is  saying  is  really 
this:  that  with  the  3-percent  interest 
rate  the  rentals  would  be  slightly  higher. 
I  agree  with  that.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  have  heard  that  we  have  to  build  6  mil- 
lion new  housing  units,  and  I  believe  the 
impact  on  the  rentals  to  be  built  between 
the  difference  in  1  percent  and  3-per- 
cent interest  charge  would  be  negligible, 
and  I  believe  our  overall  goal  of  build- 
ing the  required  number  of  units  would 
be  facilitated. 

Mr.  HANNA.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  would  merely  point  out 
to  the  gentleman  that  what  the  gentle- 
man is  referring  to  is  a  market  to  build. 
The  incentive  is  built  upon  the  market, 
and  if  it  is  a  market  where  the  tenant 
pays  the  1  percent,  then  it  is  a  different 
market  than  if  the  tenant  has  to  pay  3 
percent. 

Now.  I  am  not  exactly  sure  what  a  1- 
percent  difference  on  the  money  for  an 
apartment  is,  but  I  believe,  if  you  would 
assume,  that  it  costs — or  the  basic  figure 
is  about  S12.000  to  build  an  apartment 
unit,  we  could  quickly  determine  in  our 
minds  what  this  would  mean  in  monthly 
rental  increase  to  the  tenant,  and  what 
it  will  then  do  will  be  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  individual  tenants  and  reduce  the 
number  of  units. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia that  with  today's  tight  mortgage 
money,  and  with  today's  high  interest 
rates,  that  a  3-percent  market  will  be 
something  that  will  be  astoundingly  good. 
Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment.  This  proposal  was  raised 
in  the  committee  and  rejected.  It  was 
argued  that  by  limiting  the  subsidy  in 
this  way  the  Federal  aid  could  be 
stretched  out  over  more  families.  We 
who  opposed  it  pointed  out  that  it 
would  do  so  only  at  the  expense 
of  families  in  greatest  need  by  cutting 
them  out  of  the  program  entirely.  I  share 
the  hope  that  this  program  will  be  ex- 
panded further  but  in  the  right  way 
through  additional  authorizations  of 
funds  rather  than  at  the  expense  of  the 
poor  who  we  are  trying  to  help.  I  hope 
the  amendment  will  be  defeated,  in  order 
that  we  may  give  an  adequate  number  of 
safe  and  sanitary  units  to  the  appro- 
priate people  who  meet  the  requirements 
through  this  program. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time,  and  I  hope  that  we  can 
vote  on   the  amendment   immediately. 
Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  speak  very 
quickly  in  order  that  we  can  expedite 
the  vote  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  does  seem  to  me  that 
we  should  make  every  effort  to  expand 
the  program  as  broadly  as  possible,  and 
raising  our  Interest  rate  from  1  to  3  per- 
cent does  give  the  Secretary  the  ability 
to  have  this  program  cover  a  much 
broader  spectrum  of  America,  both  in 
geographical  and  in  economic  terms. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hope  that  the 
amendment  is  adopted. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  very  important 
provision  of  this  \1tal  and  far-reaching 
and  important  bill.  We  are  faced  in 
America  today  with  many  challenges. 

We  are  all  acquainted  with  them.  We 
are  all  aware  of  them. 

One  of  the  challenges  Is  in  connection 
with  the  persons  of  millions  of  Americans 
who  are  economically  depressed,  so  to 
speak,  or  who  are  not  in  a  good  economic 
position. 

This  relates  to  rental  housing  for  low- 
and  moderate-income  families.  This  is 
one  of  the  great  challenges  that  con- 
fronts us,  particularly  In  this  field. 

I  know  what  it  is,  as  a  youngster,  to 
live  imder  the  conditions  that  most  of 
these  people  live.  There  are  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  who  have  had  the  same 
experience  during  their  journey  of  life. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  provisions  rec- 
ommended, of  1 -percent  interest,  rec- 
ommended by  the  committee,  in  the  light 
of  existing  conditions  and  in  view  of  the 
problems  that  confront  us  and  the  chal- 
lenges with  which  we  are  faced  is  a  fair 
and  equitable  provision. 

I  realize  that  my  friend  who  has  of- 
fered the  amendment  does  so  with  the 
highest  of  motives.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  if  this  amendment  Is  adopted,  it  is 
going  to  have  a  very  limiting  effect  upon 
the  successful  operation  of  this  program 
In  a  field  of  vital  importance  not  only  to 
coimtless  of  millions  of  Americans  today 
and  in  the  years  to  come  but  in  the  life  of 
our  country. 

I  hope  that  my  friends  in  both  parties 
will  get  the  spirit  of  the  challenges  that 
confront  us  and  realize  the  situation  of 
those  who  are  among  the  havenots.  Those 
of  us  who  are  fortunate  to  have  a  dollar 
in  our  pocket  see  life  one  way.  But  what 
about  the  other  side  of  the  coin— those 
persons  who  do  not  have  a  dollar  in  their 
pockets,  so  to  speak,  and  who  look  at  life 
another  way. 

This  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  in 
connection  with  the  successful  operation 
of  thisbUl. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  will  be  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California. 
Mr.  HANNA.  I  want  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


I  simply  want  to  say  that  if  we  pass 
this  amendment,  you  will  knock  out  of 
consideration  those  people  who  cannot 
pay  the  extra  $20  a  month  as  a  mini- 
mum this  amendment  requires.  You  are 
not  going  to  provide  any  more  housing, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  has 
suggested,  you  are  just  going  to  provide 
housing  for  strictly  moderate  Incomes. 
I  certainly  want  to  associate  myself 
with  the  position  taken  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  With  pleasure  and 
some  trepidation,  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  sure  the  Speaker 
need  have  no  fear  or  trepidation  what- 
ever. 

I  wonder  when  someone  Is  going  to 
start  feeling  sorry  for  the  taxpayers  who 
are  going  to  make  up  the  deficit  be- 
tween 1  percent  and  at  least  5-percent 
Interest.  Somewhere,  somehow  this 
money  has  to  be  raised  and  there  Is  only 
one  source  and  that  Is  the  taxpayers 
of  this  country.  It  Is  Inconsistent  to  raise 
taxes  by  10  percent  and  then  provide  tin 
Interest  rate  of  1  percent. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  in  good  faith,  with  his  phi- 
losophy of  life  and  philosophy  of  govern- 
ment, is  talking  in  terms  of  dollars — I 
am  trying  to  talk  in  terms  of  human 
beings. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  Williams!. 
The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Williams  of 
Pennsylvania  I ,  there  were — ayes  37, 
noes  80. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

amendment    offered    by    MR.    ANDERSON    OF 
ILLINOIS 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Anderson  of 
Illinois:  On  page  61,  following  Una  22  add 
a  new  subsection  (m)  as  follows: 

"fm>  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  no  Interest  reduction  pay- 
ments authorized  to  be  contracted  under 
this  section  shall  be  made  with  respect  to 
families,  occupying  rental  housing  projects 
insured  under  this  section,  whose  Incomes 
at  the  time  of  the  initial  renting  of  the 
projects  are  In  excess  of  130  per  centum  of  the 
maximum  income  limits  which  can  be  estab- 
lished m  the  area,  pursuant  to  the  limitations 
prescribed  In  sections  2(2)  and  15(7)  (b)  (11) 
of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937, 
for  occupancy  In  public  housing  dwellings." 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  hour  is  late.  Those  of  you  who 
were  here  in  the  Chamber  when  we  had 
an  extended  discussion  earlier  on  a  simi- 
lar amendment  which  I  offered  to  section 
101  will  perceive  I  think  very  quickly 
what  I  am  trying  to  do  with  this  simple 
amendment,  and  that  is  to  tie  down  this 
new  rental  subsidy  program  here  in  sec- 
tion 201  of  the  bill  which  Is  referred  to 
as  new  section  236,  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act.  to  tie  It  down  so  that  the  Income 
limits  for  the  families  who  will  be  par- 
ticipating under  this  new  program  will 
be  truly  low-income  families. 

Now,  a  minute  ago  I  supported  your 
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side  of  the  aisle  in  an  amendment  that 
was  offered  to  increase  the  interest  rate 
to  3  percent  and  voted  against  that 
amendment.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  held 
at  1  percent,  in  computing  this  interest 
reduction  payment,  so  that  we  can  really, 
as  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Hanna]  said,  keep  this  a  low-income  pro- 
gram. But  for  that  reason  I  hope  you  will 
join  me  now  in  setting  the  limits  for 
eligibility  under  this  new  program  to 
130  percent  of  income  ceilings  for  oc- 
cupancy of  public  housing. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HANNA  Would  the  limitation  pro- 
posed by  the  gentleman  work  regional- 
ly, or  would  it  be  one  limitation  across 
the  whole  United  States? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  It  would 
work  regionally.  Just  as  in  different 
areas  and  in  different  cities  of  the  coun- 
try there  are  different  levels  of  eligibil- 
ity for  public  housing,  the  130  percent 
would  apply  to  those  different  levels.  You 
who  come  from  the  great  city  of  New 
York  might  be  tempted  to  vote  against 
this  amendment.  Let  me  show  you 
mathematically  what  it  would  accom- 
plish. As  was  said  earlier,  the  other  body 
in  acting  upon  this  bill  provided  for  an 
income  test  of  70  percent  of  the  221(d) 
( 3 )  limits.  For  New  York  City  that  would 
mean  that  under  this  new  program  the 
maximum  limit  for  a  family  of  three,  the 
income  limit,  would  be  $5,125.  Under  the 
amendment  which  I  am  offering  the 
maximum  income  limit  for  a  family  of 
three  would  be  $7,488.  I  have  not  got 
time  to  go  through  the  list  of  cities,  but 
I  shall  cite  .some. 

For  Baltimore,  Md..  the  figure  is  vir- 
tually the  same  under  the  Senate  amend- 
ment and  under  the  amendment  which 
I  am  now  offering. 

I  offer  the  amendment  in  good  faith, 
and  I  think  for  a  very  substantial  rea- 
son. This  bill  makes  a  great  point  of  set- 
ting some  very  ambitious  goals  of  6  mil- 
lion new  low-  and  moderate-income 
housing  units  over  the  next  decade,  and 
I  do  not  think  it  takes  much  arguing 
to  convince  you  that  it  obviously  costs  a 
great  deal  more  in  the  way  of  subsidy 
to  house  a  family  making  only  $3,500  a 
year  than  it  does  to  subsidize  under  this 
new  program  a  family  making  twice  that 
amount.  In  other  words,  a  given  amount 
of  dollars  would  subsidize  far  more  mod- 
erate-income families  than  it  would  low- 
income  families.  I  do  not  think  it  is  un- 
reasonable, therefore,  to  suggest  that  the 
administrators  of  this  program  might  be 
tempted  just  a  little  bit  to  play  the 
numbers  game  again  with  this  Congress 
to  make  it  look  good,  to  make  it  sound 
as  if  they  were  fulfilling  goals  under  this 
program,  to  go  into  the  business  of  pro- 
viding rental  housing  and  cooperative 
housing  under  section  236  for  those  of 
moderate  income. 

And  again  the  crumbs  from  the  table 
will  be  left  for  those  making  an  income 
of  from  $5,000  to  $6,000  a  year.  I  sug- 
gest It  would  be  the  better  part  of  dis- 
cretion here  this  afternoon  to  tie  into 
this  program  the  very  same  kind  of  tests 
that  the  committee  had  the  wisdom  to 
Include  a  little  earlier  this  afternoon  in 


the  101  section  of  this  bill  under  title 
I  by  providing  that  130  percent  of  in- 
come eligibility  limits  for  occupancy  of 
public  housing,  shall  be  the  test  under 
this  new  rental  and  cooperative  housing 
program. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman has  indicated  that  he  supported 
us  on  the  last  amendment.  I  intend 
to  support  the  gentleman  on  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  homeownershlp 
is  dynamic,  but  we  have  to  move  people 
up  along  the  line  before  we  can  go  from 
low  Income  to  moderate  income,  but  I 
will  support  the  gentleman  on  rentals, 
because  I  do  not  think  that  applies  here. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  are  talking  now  about  the  new 
program  section  236.  It  will  be  better  able 
to  serve  the  low-  and  moderate-income 
tenants  because  rents  attainable  under 
it  will  be  lower  than  under  the  other  pro- 
grams— and  they  are  talking  about  the 
221(d)  (3),  so  it  makes  sense  to  tie  this 
down,  to  families  which  are  really  low 
income  families.  That  is  what  we  are 
seeking  to  do  by  this  amendment.  I  hope 
the  gentleman  will  support  it. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  is  very  kind  and  gen- 
erous and  wants  to  be  very  helpful.  This 
amendment  to  title  n — in  the  new  sec- 
tion 236 — would  cripple  the  program.  If 
we  are  to  give  people  the  housing  they 
need,  we  must  not  accept  pie  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  prolong  this 
debate,  but  I  certainly  hope  the  human 
aspects,  as  the  Speaker  said  here,  will  be 
considered,  and  therefore  I  do  hope  this 
amendment  will  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  kind  of  amend- 
ment which  has  been  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  is  an  absolute 
necessity  lest  we  again  subdue  the  hu- 
man interest,  of  which  we  have  been 
hearing,  in  favor  of  something  else  which 
might  be  more  expedient. 

Let  us  see  what  has  been  attempted 
under  221(d)  <3)  of  the  National  Housing 
Act.  This  section.  Members  will  remem- 
ber, is  designed  to  assist  private  indus- 
try in  providing  housing  for  low-  and 
moderate-income  families,  and  we  give 
priority  to  displaced  families,  to  persons 
over  62  years  of  age,  and  to  handicapped 
persons.  But  what  has  happened?  The 
National  Council  of  the  Arts  bought  a 
S750.000  apartment  building  in  New  York 
<nty  and  got  S9.5  million  in  Government 
mortgage  to  finance  rehabilitation  of  the 
building  under  221  <  d  >  <  3 1 .  Was  it  to  help 
the  low-  and  moderate-income  families, 
those  who  needed  the  humanitarian 
consideration?  No.  Was  it  to  take  care  of 
the  poor?  No.  Was  it  to  take  care  of  the 
elderly?  No.  It  was  to  provide  housing 
for  artists  and  sculptors  and  architects, 
and  so  on,  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

If  this  kind  of  procedure  can  take 
place  under  the  earlier  provisions  of  the 
act,  we  need  some  kind  of  provision  like 
this  amendment  to  guarantee  that  the 


money  will  go,  with  compassion,  to  those 
who  need  it  the  most. 

We  have  to  have  a  check  in  this  legis- 
lation to  prevent  the  misuse  of  funds, 
and  I  hope  the  amendment  will  be 
adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Anderson]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Patman) 
there  were — ayes  77.  noes  60. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMKNDMENT  OFFERED  BY    MR.  BROCK 

Mr.  BROCK,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Brock:  On 
page  65,  beginning  In  line  23.  strike  out 
"by  tlOO.000.000"  and  all  that  follows  through 
the  end  of  line  3  on  page  66.  and  Insert  the 
following:  "by  $50,000,000  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1968  and  by  further  amounts 
of  876.000,000  on  July  1  In  each  of  the  years 
1969  and  1970,". 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems 
to  me  this  whole  housing  bill,  whether  it 
is  supported  by  the  minority  or  the  ma- 
jority, is  tacit  recognition  of  the  rather 
crashing  failure  for  the  last  many  years 
in  this  country  of  the  so-called  public 
housing  program,  and  is  an  effort  to  re- 
dress the  grievance  of  the  people  who 
have  not  received  what  they  have  been 
promised. 

If  I  can  recapitulate  vei-y  briefly 
what  Is  in  this  particular  bill  before  us: 
we  have  a  subsidy  to  provide  assistance 
for  the  homeowner  in  the  form  of  mort- 
gage assistance  payments  of  all  over  20 
percent  of  his  income  for  interest  rates 
in  excess  of  1  percent;  we  have  a  pro- 
gram to  subsidize  the  builders  of  low- 
income  rental  housing;  we  have  a  pro- 
posal which  will  subsidize  not  just  the 
builder  of  that  housing  but  also  the 
tenant,  with  a  rent  supplement  program ; 
and  we  have  $60  million  in  the  bill  to  pro- 
vide tenant  services. 

Later  on  in  the  bill  Members  will  find, 
since  we  have  covered  the  new  home- 
owner and  the  new  renter,  that  we  have 
a  program  to  take  care  of  everybody  who 
is  left  in  the  country,  with  rehabilitation 
grants  and  loans  of  $3,000  and  $10,000 
respectively  to  any  family  the  Secretary 
determines  is  qualified  to  receive  the 
money. 

The  whole  thrust  of  the  program  seems 
to  be  directed  at  the  fact — and  it  is  a 
fact — that  public  housing  in  this  coun- 
try has  failed:  and  it  has  failed  miser- 
ably because  its  concept  is  wrong. 

If  we  are  going  to  admit  that  there 
have  been  failures  in  the  housing  pro- 
gram in  the  past,  then  it  seems  to  me  the 
height  of  responsibility  to  try  the  new 
programs  but  try  them  within  a  reason- 
able and  responsible  fiscal  framework, 
not  simply  adding  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  to  everything  that  has  gone  on 
in  the  past  and  adding  on  new  pro- 
grams and  adding  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  to  them  because  we  want  to 
try  everything  all  at  once  just  to  be  sure 
that  some  pellet  in  the  shotgun  shell 
will  hit  on  a  decent  target.  All  I  am  sug- 
gesting is  we  limit  the  increase  in  public 
housing   funds.   Rather   than   going   to 
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$400  million,  we  ought  to  limit  it  to  $200 
million.  That  is  all  this  amendment  does, 
and  I  think  it  is  very  consistent  with  the 
philosophy  of  this  bill.  I  would  appreciate 
its  support. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  committee 
has  done  a  splendid  job  on  this.  We 
originally  asked  for  $800  million  for  pub- 
lic housing.  The  committee  cut  It  down  to 
S400  million.  Now  the  gentleman  from 
Termessee  comes  in  and  wants  to  cut  that 
in  half. 

The  applications  for  public  housing 
are  increasing  rapidly.  Public  housing 
has  been  criticized  by  many  of  the  gen- 
tlemen here  today  who  are  now  ad- 
vocating public  housing  over  rent  sup- 
plement and  221(d)  <3)  type  housing. 

We  are  hopeful,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
we  can  acquire  the  number  of  standard 
homes  to  replace  the  6  million  substand- 
ard homes.  If  we  aie  going  to  cut  down 
the  necessary  moneys  needed  to  build 
and  carry  out  the  commitments  made  by 
the  Public  Housing  Authority,  we  are 
certainly  going  to  limit  the  opportunity 
to  acquire  the  number  of  units  which  are 
necessai-y  to  satisfy  the  people  living  in 
substandard  homes  at  present. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  Is  time  In 
this  program  to  touch  on  the  human 
element.  These  gentlemen  who  are  oppos- 
ing all  of  these  human  type  programs 
that  we  have  in  this  bill  today  ought  to 
look  at  it  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
righteousness  in  their  hearts.  Certainly, 
if  they  have  righteousness  in  their  hearts, 
they  ought  to  expose  that  in  their  char- 
acter. If  they  expose  it  in  their  character, 
we  can  do  something  for  this  coimtry  and 
for  the  world.  Because  when  there  Is 
righteousness  in  the  heart  there  is  beauty 
in  the  character,  and  when  there  is 
beauty  in  the  character  there  is  harmony 
in  the  home.  That  is  what  we  are  aiming 
for,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  are  trying  to  es- 
tablish harm'^ny  in  the  home.  When 
there  is  harmony  in  the  home  there  is 
order  in  the  neighborhood  and  in  the 
commimity  and  in  the  Nation.  These  are 
the  things,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  very 
important  we  give  adequate  considera- 
tion to.  We  must  supply  the  money  to 
build  the  necessary  units  to  keep  our- 
selves strong  from  within,  if  we  are  to  be 
strong  from  without.  We  must  build  up 
these  communities  and  give  the  ijeople 
who  need  this  type  of  home,  this  stand- 
ard home,  the  money  with  which  to 
build  it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  1  say  if  we  are  to  be 
strong  from  within,  we  must  primarily 
be  strong  from  without,  and  when  we  are 
strong  from  within  we  can  certainly  have 
order  in  this  Nation  and  can  lead  to  peace 
in  the  world.  If  we  are  going  to  cut  the 
essentials,  as  we  have  been  doing  here 
for  the  last  few  hours,  we  will  continue 
to  have  destruction  in  all  of  the  com- 
munities throughout  this  great  country. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Termessee  [Mr.  Brock]. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers.  Mr.  Brock  and 
Mr.  Patman. 


The  Committee  divided,  and  tellers  re- 
ported that  there  were — ayes  69.  noes  92. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED   BY    MR.   WILLWMS  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Permsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

-Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Williams  of 
Pennsylvania:  On  page  64.  strike  out  "$150.- 
000.000"  In  line  23  and  all  that  follows  down 
through  line  2  on  page  65,  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "SISO.OOO.OOO  per 
annum,  and  no  contract  shall  be  entered 
into  under  this  section  after  July  31,  1968." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  amendment  pertains  to 
the  rent  supplement  program.  Under  the 
original  1965  housing  and  urban  devel- 
opment bill  $150  million  was  authorized 
for  rent  supplements.  Today  it  is  my 
understanding  that  only  $42  million  of 
that  money  has  been  committed.  All 
contracts  under  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram are  for  a  period  of  40  years.  This 
bill,  the  way  it  is  presently  written,  au- 
thorizes increases  in  rent  supplement 
money  to  a  total  of  $290  million. 

If  all  of  this  money  is  committed  to  40- 
year  programs,  it  would  mean  approxi- 
mately $11.6  billion.  And  out  of  all  the 
housing  programs  that  have  been  at- 
tempted in  this  counti-y,  I  believe  that 
the  rent  supplement  program  has  pro- 
duced the  lowest  number  of  low-rent 
housing  units  of  any  program  that  has 
been  tried. 

I  believe  that  with  all  of  the  additional 
new  programs  that  are  being  offered  in 
this  bill,  we  should  take  this  program, 
which  obviously  has  been  proven  to  be  a 
failure,  and  remove  the  money  from  this 
bill  and  concentrate  on  the  other  new 
approaches  that  are  set  forth  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  RUESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Permsylvania. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  be  very  brief. 
This  amendment  would  give  the  rent  sup- 
plement program  the  generous  period  of 
20  days  in  which  to  live.  It  would  aban- 
don the  program  after  July  30,  1968. 

We  have  been  over  this  year  after  year. 
The  rent  supplement  program  plays  a 
useful  role  in  the  totality  of  Federal  pro- 
grams, and  particularly  is  it  necessary 
after  some  of  the  action  that  has  been 
taken  here  on  the  floor  this  afternoon.  If 
you  are  going  to  build  rental  projects  at 
all,  you  have  got  to  find  some  rent  sup- 
plement cases  in  order  to  bring  the  as- 
sured income  of  the  nonprofit  sponsor  of 
the  project  up  to  the  point  where  he  can 
afford  to  build  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Is  it 
not  a  fact  that  most  of  the  housing  units 
that  were  built  imder  this  so-called  rent 
supplement  program  were  in  some  form 
of  apartment  building,  including  high- 
rise  apartments? 

Mr.  REUSS.  In  reply  to  the  Inquiry  of 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  I  will 
say  that  some  of  them  have  been,  and  to 
the  extent  that  they  are  high  rise,  the 


committee  has  spoken  out  that  we  do  not 
believe  that  high-rise  apartments,  except 
where  absolutely  essential,  are  suitable 
for  families  with  chUdren.  Therefore  I 
would  look  toward  the  increased  use  of 
rent  supplements  In  the  garden-type 
apartments,  in  projects  made  up  of  adja- 
cent but  individual  homes,  including 
what  we  in  my  hometown  of  Milwaukee 
know  as  duplexes.  It  is,  however,  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  program  if  that  ele- 
ment of  our  society  which  has  aroused  so 
many  tears  from  the  minority  side  this 
afternoon,  the  very  poor,  are  going  to  be 
given  a  chance  to  live  somewhere  in  de- 
cent surroundings. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  If 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  this 
$42  million  that  has  been  committed  to 
40-year  contracts,  you  have  got  to  mul- 
tiply the  S42  million  by  40  to  get  the  sum 
of  money  that  has  been  committed  so  far 
under  this  program. 

What  is  the  approximate  number  of 
low-rent  housing  units  that  have  been 
provided? 

Mr.  REUSS.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  simply  points  out  some 
elementary  arithmetic  that  40  times  1  is 
40.  Over  a  program  that  Ions,  of  course, 
it  requires  a  40-year  contract. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  a  vote  on  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Williams!. 
The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Williams  of 
Pennsylvania)  there  were— ayes  54,  noes 

74. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Williams 
of  Permsylvania  and  Mr.  Patman. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were— ayes 
79,  noes  94. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  to  ask 
a  question  or  two  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  or  some  member  of  the  .sub- 
committee. Does  the  Ramseyer  print  in 
the  report  conform  to  the  language  In 
the  bill?  May  we  rely  on  the  Ramseyer 
print  to  show  the  changes  in  the  law  and 
in  the  bill?  „    ^ 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  .vield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN  Certainly  you  may. 
There  is  more  care  and  caution  taken 
to  get  the  Ramseyer  rule  exactly  correct, 
because  it  would  be  subject  to  a  point 
of  order  if  it  were  incorrect.  That  is  the 
reason  we  asked  for  a  waiver  of  points 
of  order.  There  are  180  pages  in  that 
report  under  the  Ramseyer  rule,  and  one 
major  mistake,  or  one  mistake,  would 
invalidate  the  whole  proceeding,  and  the 
bill  would  have  to  go  back  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Which  is  the  gentleman 
saying  is  defective,  the  bill  or  the  report? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  If  the  report  is  defec- 
tive, it  would  be  subject  to  a  point  of 
order. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  subject  to  a  point 
of  order? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  180  pages  under 
the  Ramseyer  rule,  which  points  out  dif- 
ferences in  what  we  propose  and  what  Is 
In  existing  law. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  says  there 
Is  no  defect  to  l)e  found  in  the  Ramseyer 
print  in  the  report  accompanjrlng  the 
bill? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Not  to  our  knowledge. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  see.  While  the  gentle- 
man is  on  his  feet,  let  me  aslc  him  a  ques- 
tion in  reference  to  the  language  to  be 
found  on  page  242  of  the  report  wherein 
you  have  apparently  written  into  the 
bill — "or  to  a  group  of  such  tenants  oc- 
cupying units  aggregating  in  value  at 
least  80  per  centum  of  the  structure's 
total  value." 

What  are  you  talking  about?  Are  you 
talking  about  values  in  terms  of  mone- 
tarj'  values,  or  are  you  talking  about 
values  in  terms  of  the  occupancy  of 
apaitments  or  public  housing? 

Mr.  pATMAN.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  am 
attempting  to  find  the  gentleman's  refer- 
ence. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  talking  about  the 
language  to  be  found  toward  the  bot- 
tom of  page  242  of  the  report.  Are  you 
talking  there  about  values  in  terms  of 
monetary  values,  or  are  you  talking  about 
the  value  of  population  or  occupancy 
in  public  housing?  I  do  not  understand 
this  language. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  "Eighty  per  centum  of 
the  structure's  total  value."  That  is  what 
it  is  talking  about. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Eighty  percent  of  the  oc- 
cupancy or  80  percent  of  the  value  of 
the  structure? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  report  uses  the 
word  "structure." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  how  do  you  relate 
warm  bodies  in  terms  of  occupancy  and 
use  an  80  oercent  of  structure? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Well,  that  is  the  way  it 
is.  Is  there  anything  incorrect  about  it? 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  certainly  come  up 
with  some  beautiful  formulas  in  this 
committee.  I  am  still  way  out  in  left 
field  as  far  as  this  is  concerned.  I  would 
like  to  ask  you  about  the  last  sentence  on 
that  page:  "as  may  be  necessary  to  en- 
able the  tenants  involved  to  make  the 
purchase  without  undue  financial  hard- 
ship." 

What  is  "undue  financial  hardship"? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Someone  in  authority 
would  have  to  make  a  judgment  on  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  no  criteria  or 
formulas  at  all  in  the  bill?  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Incidentally,  that  is  an 
amendment  by  the  minority  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  could  not  care  less 
whether  it  is  an  amendment  by  the 
minority  or  not.  1  sometimes  agree  with 
the  minority,  and  I  sometimes  disagree 
with  the  minority. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Sometimes  the  minority 
Is  right. 

Mr.  GROSS  I  am  not  interested  in  any 
answer  as  to  where  this  language  orig- 
inated. I  am  interested  in  who  in  the 
bureaucracy  is  going  to  determine  "un- 
due hardship"  in  this  bill  that  Is  even- 
tually going  to  cost  $50  billion. 


AMKNOMCNT    OTTOXO    BY     MR.    DAVIS    OF 
WISCO.NSI.<l 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Davis  of  Wis- 
consin: On  page  60.  line  3.  change  the  period 
to  a  colon  and  add  the  following  proviso: 
'•Provided,  That  the  aggregate  amount  of 
contracts  to  make  annual  contributions  exe- 
cuted subsequent  to  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  shall  not  exceed  amounts  approved  In 
Appropriation  Acts." 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  purpose  of  this  amendment  is 
to  make  the  payments  of  the  contract  au- 
thority under  the  Public  Housing  pro- 
gram subject  to  the  same  Appropriations 
Committee  review  as  is  true  with  respect 
to  all  of  the  other  programs  involved  in 
this  bill.  All  of  the  others,  with  this 
single  exception,  public  housing,  have 
amounts  under  the  contract  authority 
limited  to  the  amounts  approved  in  ap- 
propriation bills.  For  instance,  in  the 
new  section  235,  homeownership  subsidy 
program,  there  appears  this  language  on 
page  9: 

The  aggregate  amount  of  contracts  to  make 
such  payments  shall  not  exceed  amounts  ap- 
proved in  appropriation  Acts  .  .  . 

So  now  we  look  at  the  rent  supplement 
program  and  all  of  the  other  programs, 
and,  with  this  single  exception,  we  find 
the  language  limiting  them  to  the  annual 
review  that  would  be  available  under  the 
Appropriations  Committee  process. 

When  we  look  at  the  possible  commit- 
ments in  this  program  as  contemplated 
by  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  I  think  it  becomes  at  least 
as  important — if  not  more  so — that  these 
amoimts  of  contract  authority  be  limited 
to  Appropriations  Committee  review.  In 
this  bill,  for  instance,  there  is  an  aggre- 
gate new  authority  for  $954  million  by 
1972.  But  that  involves  only  one-third  of 
the  contemplated  level  by  1978. 

In  these  times  when  we  find  ourselves 
in  fiscal  difflculty  so  often  because  of 
built-in  commitments  by  contract  au- 
thority— just  as  we  foimd  ourselves  in 
trouble  this  year  when  we  had  to  pass  a 
law  on  deficit  and  expenditure  control 
and  placing  a  limitation  on  expenditures 
as  well  as  providing  a  surtax — unless  we 
provide  this  kind  of  annual  review  under 
the  appropriation  bills  each  year,  we  will 
find  ourselves  with  commitments  over 
which  this  Congress  will  have  no  control 
and  we  might  very  well,  by  1978,  if  not 
sooner,  find  ourselves  in  the  position  of 
having  to  repeal  some  of  this  legislation 
because  of  the  vast  nimiber  of  commit- 
ments that  could  well  be  made. 

In  my  opinion  this  amendment  would 
put  public  housing  on  exactly  the  same 
basis  as  far  as  the  limitation  on  contract 
authority,  as  are  each  and  every  one  of 
the  other  programs  that  are  involved  in 
this  bill.  I  see  no  reason  why  public  hous- 
ing should  not  be  limited  to  the  same 
contract  authority  control  as  any  other 
program,  and  because  of  its  size  and  Its 
potential  of  spending  for  the  future,  it 
probably  is  more  important  that  this  par- 
ticular phase  of  the  overall  housing  pro- 
gram be  limited  in  this  manner.  It  is  con- 
sistent with  all  the  other  provisions  of 


the  bill,  and  I  think  it  is  necessary  that 
it  be  included  in  that  review. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  glad 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  of- 
fered this  amendment.  I  l}elieve  it  is 
necessary  for  this  amendment  to  be 
adopted  if  Congress  is  to  maintain  any 
control  whatsoever  over  future  commit- 
ments on  spending.  I  support  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin, and  think  it  should  k>e  adopted  by 
the  Committee  this  afternoon 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman,  as  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  on  the  sutKJommittee 
which  handles  these  housing  programs,  is 
in  a  position  to  lie  well  informed.  If  there 
were  any  practical  difBculties  in  connec- 
tion with  this,  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
would  be  aware  of  them  and  would  make 
his  colleagues  on  the  committee  aware  of 
them. 

I  see  no  such  difflculty.  I  believe  it  is  a 
fair  amendment.  It  ought  to  be  adopted, 
consistent  with  the  need  for  fiscal  con- 
trol.   

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  would 
take  a  long  step  backward  and 
would  seriously  cripple  the  low  rent 
public  housing  program.  The  program 
is  now  controlled  through  annual  au- 
thorizations acted  on  by  Congress 
as  we  have  in  the  bill  today.  Plac- 
ing another  hurdle  in  the  way  of  the 
program  could  only  serve  to  cut  the  pro- 
gram down  further.  Even  more  than 
that  though,  the  uncertainties  and  de- 
lays which  the  amendment  would  impose 
would  make  it  impossible  for  the  local 
housing  authority  to  meet  the  needs  of 
our  lowest  income  families.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  in  the  case  of  section  23. 
leased  housing,  where  volume  has  been 
rising  rapidly  and  which  offers  local  au- 
thorities great  flexibility  in  planning 
and  the  ability  to  act  promptly  as  the 
need  arises.  This  amendment  would 
strangle  that  program. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  fall  to 
understand  from  the  gentleman's  re- 
marks his  allegation  that  this  would  de- 
stroy this  program,  when  in  effect  it 
would  place  exactly  the  same  limitations 
on  contract  authority  for  this  program 
as  have  already  been  written  into  this 
bill  with  respect  to  low  and  moderate 
housing  ownership  and  rent  supplement 
programs.  If  it  is  not  going  to  kill  them, 
how  is  it  going  to  kill  the  public  housing 
program?      

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
will  agree  with  me.  He  voted  for  it.  as  I 
did,  year  after  year,  on  the  same  type  of 
authorization  that  is  in  the  bill  today. 

Certainly  we  do  not  want  to  change 
this,  because  commitments  have  been 
made  for  construction  in  the  public 
housing  category. 

Because  of  the  conditions  today.  I  do 
not  believe  we  ought  to  attempt  to  change 
this.  In  other  times,  perhaps  In  the  fu- 
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ture,  when  we  have  peace  and  content- 
ment In  this  country,  we  can  take  a  look 
at  it  and  talk  about  changing  it,  but  not 
today. 

We  should  not  change  the  present 
process  when  It  is  so  successful,  especial- 
ly at  the  time  of  its  greatest  need. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, win  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Yes.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  In  the  new- 
er programs  about  vhich  we  are  talking, 
the  low-  and  moderate-Income  pro- 
grams, and  in  Xhe  rent  supplement 
program  which  came  on  the  scene  much 
later,  this  Congress  did  see  fit  to  write  in 
limitations  on  contract  authority.  All  I 
am  asking  is  that  we  update  that  author- 
ity with  regard  to  public  housing  con- 
sistent with  what  we  are  doing  in  our 
newer  housing  programs.  How  Is  that 
ruining  the  program? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  certainly  do  not  agree 
with  the  gentleman  on  the  new  pro- 
grams. I  am  talking  about  a  program 
that  has  been  operating  imder  an  au- 
thorization since  1938.  You  just  do  not 
change  successful  programs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  DavisI. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers,  Mr.  Davis  of 
Wisconsin  and  Mr.  Patman. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tell- 
ers reported  that  there  were — ayes  88, 
noes  95. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no 
further  amendments  to  title  n  of  the 
bill,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  III— FEDERAL  HOUSING  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION INSURANCE  OPERATIONS 

MORTGAGE  INSURANCE  PREMfUMS  FOR  SERVICE- 
MEN AND  THEIR  WIDOWS 

Sec.  301.  Section  222  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Secretary  of  the 
Treasury"  each  place  It  appears  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation": and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  two  new 
subsections  as  follows: 

"(f)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  trans- 
fer to  this  section  the  insurance  on  any 
mortgage  covering  a  single-family  dwelling 
or  a  one-family  unit  In  a  condominium 
project  insured  under  this  Act,  If  the  mort- 
gage indebtedness  thereof  has  been  assumed 
by  a  serviceman  who  at  the  time  of  assiunp- 
tlon  Is  the  owner  of  the  property  and  either 
occupies  the  property  or  certifies  that  his 
failure  to  do  so  is  the  result  of  his  military 
assignment,  or.  in  the  case  of  the  United 
States  Coast  Guard,  other  assignment. 

"(g)  Where  a  serviceman  dies  while  on 
active  duty  In  tha  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  or  in  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard,  leaving  a  surviving  widow  as  owner 
of  the  property,  the  period  of  ownership  by 
the  serviceman  (within  the  meaning  of  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section)  shall  extend  for 
two  years  beyond  the  date  of  the  serviceman's 
death  or  until  the  date  the  widow  disposes  of 
the  property,  whichever  date  occurs  first.  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  or  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  as  the  case  may  be.  shall 
notify  such  widow  promptly  following  the 
serviceman's  death  of  the  additional  costs  to 
be  borne  by  the  mortgagor  following  termi- 
nation of  the  two-year  period." 


MODIFICATIONS    IN    TERMS    OF    INStTKED    MORT- 
GAGES COVERING  MOT-TTFAMILY  PROJECTS 

Sec.  302.  Title  U  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  after  section  238 
(as  added  by  section  104  of  this  Act)  the 
following  new  section: 

"MODIFICATIONS    IN    TERMS    OF    INSURED    MORT- 
GAGES COVT5RING  MULTIFAMILY  PROJECTS 

"Sec.  239.  (a)   The     Secretary     shall     not 
consent  to  any  request  for  an  extension  of 
the   time   for   curing   a   default   under   any 
mortgage  covering  multlfamlly   housing,  as 
defined  in  the  regulations  of  the  Secretary', 
or  for  a  modification  of  the  terms  of  such 
mortgage,  except  In  conformity  with  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Secretary  In  accord- 
ance wltli  the  provisions  of  this  section.  Such 
regulations  shall  require,  as  a  condition  to 
the  granting  of  any  such  request,  that,  dur- 
ing the  period  of  such  extension  or  modifica- 
tion, any  part  of  the  rents  or  other  funds 
derived  by  the  mortgagor  from  the  property 
covered  by  the  mortgage  which  is  not  re- 
quired to  meet  actual  and  necessary  expenses 
arising  in  connection  with  the  operation  of 
such      property.      Including      amortization 
charges  under  the  mortgage,  be  held  In  trust 
by  the  mortgagor  and  distributed  only  with 
the  consent  of  the  Secretary;  except  that  the 
Secretary  may  provide  for  the  granting  of 
consent  to  any  request  for  an  extension  of 
the   time   for   curing   a   default   under   any 
mortgage  covering  multlfamlly   housing,  or 
for    a   modification   of   the    terms    of   such 
mortgage,  without  regard  to  the  foregoing 
requirement,  in  any  case  or  class  of  cases  in 
which  an  exemption  from  such  requirement 
does  not   (as  determined  by  the  Secretary) 
jeopardize  the  Interests  of  the  United  States. 
•■(b)   Whoever,  as  an  owner  of  a  property 
which  is  security  for  a  mortgage  described 
In  subsection   (a),  or  as  a  stockholder  of  a 
corporation   owning  such   property,   cr  as  a 
beneficial  owner  under  any  business  organi- 
zation or  trust  owning  such  property,  or  as 
an   officer,    director,   or   agent   of   any   such 
owner.   ( 1 )   willfully  uses  or  authorizes  the 
use  of  any  part  of  the  rents  or  other  funds 
derived  from  property  covered  by  such  mort- 
gage in  violation  of  a  regulation  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  under  subsection  (a) ,  or  (2) 
if  such  mortgage  Is  determined,  as  provided 
m  subsection    (a),  to  be  exempt  from  the 
requirement  of  any  such  regulation  or  Is  not 
otherwise  covered  by  such  regulation,  will- 
fully and  knowingly  uses  or  authorizes  tlie 
use,  while  such  mortgage  Is  In  default,  of  any 
part   of   the   rents   or   other   funds    derived 
from  the  property  covered  by  such  mortgage 
for  any  purpose  other  than  to  meet  actual 
and  necessary  expenses  arising  in  connection 
with  such  property  (including  amortization 
charges  under  the  mortgage),  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $5,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  three  years,  or  both." 

CONDOMINIUMS 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Section  234(c)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "rental  housing,  and  (3)"  in  the  first 
sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "rental  housing:  Provided.  That 
a  one-family  unit  In  a  multlfamlly  project 
Involving  eleven  or  less  units  shall  be  eligible 
for  Insurance  without  having  been  covered 
by  a  project  mortgage,  and  ( 3)  ". 

(b)  Section  234(c)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  "(Hi)  75  per  cen- 
tum" in  the  third  sentence  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(111)  80  per  centum". 

(c)  Section  234(f)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  "five"  and  inserting  in  lie,. 
thereof  "four". 

INSURANCE     OF     LOANS     FOR     PtTRCHASE     OF     FEE 
SIMPLE    TITLE    FROM    LESSORS 

Sec.  304.  (a)  Title  11  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  Is  amended  by  adding  after  section 
239  (as  added  by  section  302  of  this  Act)  the 
following  new  section: 


"PURCHASE  OF  PEE  SIMPLE  TTTLE  FROM   LESSORS 

"Sbc.  240.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized, 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
prescribe,  to  make  commitments  to  Insure 
and  to  Insure  loans  made  by  financial  Insti- 
tutions for  the  purpose  of  financing  pur- 
chases by  homeowners  of  the  fee  simple  title 
to  property  on  which  their  homes  are  Icxated. 
"(b)  As  used  in  this  cection — 
"(1)  the  term  'financial  institution'  means 
a  lender  approved  by  the  Secretary  as  eligible 
for  insurance  under  section  2  or  a  mortgagee 
approved  under  section  203(b)  (1);  and 

"(2)  the  term  'homeowner'  means  a  lessee 
under  a  long-term  ground  lease. 

"(c)  To  be  eligible  for  Insurance  under  this 
section,  a  loan  shall — 

"(1)  relate  to  property  on  which  there  is 
located  a  dwelling  designed  principally  for 
a  one-,  two-,  three-,  or  four-family  residence; 
"(2)  not  exceed  the  cost  of  purchasing  the 
fee  simple  title,  or  $10,000  per  family  unit, 
whichever  is  the  lesser; 

■•(3)  be  limited  to  an  amount  which  when 
added  to  any  outstanding  indebtedness  re- 
lated to  the  property  (as  determined  by  the 
Secretary)  creates  a  total  outstanding  In- 
debtedness which  does  not  exceed  the  appli- 
cable mortgage  limit  prescribed  in  section 
203(b); 

"(4)  bear  interest  at  not  to  exceed  such 
per  centum  per  annum  ( not  to  exceed  6  per 
centum),  on  the  amount  of  the  principal 
obligation  outstanding  at  any  time,  as  the 
Secretary  finds  necessary  to  meet  market  con- 
ditions, and  such  other  charges  (including 
service  charges  and  appraisal,  inspection,  and 
other  fee.s)  iis  may  be  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary; 

"(5)  have  a  maturity  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary,  but  not  to  exceed  twenty  years 
from  the  beginning  of  amortization  of  the 
loan  or  three-quarters  of  the  remaining  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  home,  whichever  is  the  les- 
ser: and 

"(6)  comply  with  such  other  terms,  con- 
ditions, and  restrictions  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe. 

"(d)  The  provisions  of  paragraphs  (3), 
(5).  (6),  (7),  (8),  and  (10)  of  section 
220(h)  shall  be  applicable  to  loans  insured 
under  this  section  and,  as  applied  to  loans 
Insured  under  this  section,  references  In 
those  paragraphs  to  "home  Improvement 
loans'  and  "this  subsection'  shall  be  con- 
strued to  refer  to  loans  under  this  section." 
(b)  Section  5(c)  of  the  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Act  of  1933  (12  U.S.C.  1464(c)  »  is 
amended  by  adding  Immediately  before  the 
last  paragraph  the  following  new  para- 
graph : 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  subsection,  an  association  may  invest  In 
loans  or  obligations,  or  interests  therein,  as 
to  which  the  association  has  the  benefit  of 
Insurance  under  section  240  of  the  National 
Housing  Act,  or  of  a  commitment  or  agree- 
ment therefor,  and  such  investments  shall 
not  be  included  in  any  percentage  of  assets 
or  other  percentage  referred  to  In  this  sub- 
section." 

EXTENSION  OF  SECTION  221  (d)  (2)  SALES  HOUS- 
ING PROGRAM  FOR  TWO-,  THRH:e-,  AND  FOUR- 
FAMILY  RESIDENCE  TO  AM,  LOW  AND  MODERATE 
INCOME  FAMILIBS 

Sec  305.  Section  221(d)(2)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "a  displaced  family"  at  the  end  of  the 
first  proviso  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"the  mortgagor". 

REMOVAL    OF    DIVIDEND    RESTRICTION     FOR    NON- 
DWELLING  FACILITIES  IN  SECTION  221   PROJECTS 

Sec.  306.  Section  221(f)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  in 
the  first  sentence  all  that  follows  the  word 
"mortgage"  in  the  proviso  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ":  Provided  further,  That,  In  the 
case  of  a  mortgage  which  bears  interest  at 
the  below-market  Interest  rate  prescribed  In 
the  proviso  of  subsection   (d)(5),  the  pro- 
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visions  of  section  220(d)  (3)  (B)  (Iv)  shall 
only  apply  if  the  mortgagor  waives  the  right 
to  receive  dividends  on  its  equity  Investment 
in  the  portion  thereof  devoted  to  commercial 
facilities." 

SUPPLEMENTAL  LOAN  PROOSAM  FOR  PROJECTS 
FINANCED  WTTM  PEDKRAL  HOUSING  ADMINIS- 
TRATION   INSURED    MORTGAGES 

Sec.  307.  Title  II  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  after  section  240 
(as  added  by  section  304  of  this  Act)  the 
following  new  section: 

"SUPPLEMENTAL     LOANS    FOR     MULTIFAMILY 
PROJECTS 

"Sec.  341.  (a)  With  respect  to  a  mulUfam- 
Uy  project  or  group  practice  facility  covered 
by  a  mortgage  Insured  under  any  section  or 
title  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  Is  authorized, 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
prescribe,  to  make  commitments  to  Insure, 
and  to  Insure,  supplemental  loans  (includ- 
ing advances  during  construction  or  Im- 
provement) made  by  financial  Institutions 
approved  by  the  SecreUry.  As  used  in  this 
section,  'supplemental  loan'  means  a  loan, 
advance  of  credit,  or  purchase  of  an  obliga- 
tion representing  a  loan  or  advance  of  credit 
made  for  the  purpose  of  flnanctng  improve- 
ments o*  additions  to  such  project  or  facility: 
ProriUti.  That  a  loan  Involving  a  nursing 
home  covered  by  a  mortgage  insured  under 
section  232  or  a  loan  Involving  a  group  prac- 
tice facility  covered  by  a  mortgage  Insured 
under  title  XI  m.<»y  .ilso  be  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  financing  equipment  to  be  used  In 
the  operation  of  such  nursing  home  or 
facility. 

■•(b)  To  be  eligible  for  Insurance  under 
thla  section,  a  supplemental  loan  shall — 

"(1)  be  limited  t(^90  per  centum  of  the 
amount  which  the  Secretary  estimates  will  be 
the  value  of  such  Improvements,  additions, 
and  equipment,  except  that  such  amount, 
when  added  to  the  outstanding  balance  of 
the  mortgage  coverlag  the  project  or  facil- 
ity, shall  not  exceed  the  maximum  mortgage 
amount  Insurable  under  the  section  or  title 
pursuant  to  which  the  mortgage  covering 
such  project  or  facility  Is  Insured: 

"12)  have  a  maturity  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  "jut  not  to  exceed  the  remaining 
term  of  the  mortgage; 

"(3)  bear  Interest  (exclusive  of  premium 
charges  for  Insurance  and  service  charges. 
If  any)  at  not  to  exceed  such  per  centum  per 
annum  mot  In  excess  of  6  per  centum),  on 
the  amount  of  the  principal  obligation  out- 
standing at  any  time,  as  the  Secretary  finds 
necessary  to  meet  market  conditions: 

-'(4)  be  secured  in  such  manner  as  the 
Secretary  may  require: 

"1 5)  be  governed  by  the  labor  standards 
provisions  of  section  212  that  are  applicable 
to  the  section  or  title  pursuant  to  which  the 
mortgage  covering  the  project  or  facility  Is 
Insured;  and 

"(6)  contain  such  other  terms,  conditions, 
and  reBtrlctions  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 
"(c)  The  provisions  of  sut>sectlona  (d), 
(•).  (g),  (h).  (1),  (j),  (k).  (1),  and  (n)  of 
section  207  shall  be  applicable  to  loans  In- 
sured under  this  section,  except  that  ( 1 )  all 
references  to  the  term  'mortgage'  shall  b« 
oonstrued  to  refer  to  the  term  'loan'  as  used 
In  this  section.  (2)  loans  involving  projects 
covered  by  a  mortgage  Insured  under  section 
213  that  Is  the  obligation  of  the  Ckx>peratlve 
Management  Hotialng  Insurance  Fund  shall 
be  Insured  \inder  and  shall  be  the  obligation 
of  such  fund,  and  (3)  loans  Involving  proj- 
ects covered  by  a  mortgage  Insured  under 
section  236  shall  b«  Insured  under  and  shall 
be  the  obligation  of  the  Special  Risk  Insur- 
ance Fund." 

ROMS  IMPROVEMENT  LOANS INCREASE  IN  MAX- 

IMX7M  MATURTTT,  FINANCE  CHARCX,  AND  LOAN 
AMOUNT 

Sxc.  308.  SecUon  2(b)  of  the  Nattonal 
Housing  Act  Is  amended — 


(1)  by  striking  out  "$3,500"  and  Inserting 
in  Ueu  th«re<^  "•6.000"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "five  years"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "seven  years": 

(3)  by  striking  out  "95  discount"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "•&  50  discount":  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "94  discount"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "94  50  discount". 

EXPERIMENTAL    HOUSING    PROGRAM 

Sbc.  309.  Section  233  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "of  this  title"  immedi- 
ately before  the  semicolon  In  subsection  (b) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or  titles  of  this 
Act":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "of  this  title"  in  sub- 
section (e)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "or 
title  of  this  Act". 

TERM      OF     FEDERAL      HOUSING      ADMINISTRATION 
MORTGAGES    FOR    LAND    DEVELOPMENT 

Sec  310.  Section  1002(d)(1)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "seven  years"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "ten  years". 

REHABILITATED    MTTLTTFAMILY    PROJECTS    IN    tTR- 
BAN     RENEWAL    AREAS 

Sec  311.  (a)  Section  220(d)  (3)  (B)  (11)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting Immediately  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  thereof  ":  Provided  further.  That  the 
mortgage  may  Involve  the  financing  of  the 
purchase  of  property  which  has  been  re- 
habilitated by  a  local  public  agency  with 
Federal  assistance  pursuant  to  section  110(c) 
(8)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  and,  in  such 
case,  the  foregoing  limitations  upon  the 
amount  of  the  mortgage  shall  be  based  upon 
the  appraised  value  of  the  property  as  of  the 
date  the  mortgage  Is  accepted  for  Insurance". 

(b)  Section  221  (d)(3)  (ill)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  before 
the  colon  at  the  end  of  the  first  proviso 
";  Provided  further.  That  the  mortgage  may 
involve  the  financing  of  the  purchase  of 
property  which  has  been  rehabilitated  by  a 
local  public  agency  with  Federal  assistance 
pursuant  to  section  110(c)  (8)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949.  and.  in  such  case,  the  amount 
of  the  mortgage  shall  not  exceed  the  ap- 
praised value  of  the  property  as  of  the  date 
the  mortgage  Is  accepted  for  Insurance". 

MISCELLANEOUS    HOUSING    INSURANCE 

Sec.  312.  (a)  Section  223  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  so  much  of  subsection 
(a)  as  precedes  paragraph  (1)  and  Inserting 
m  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  any  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  and  without  regard  to  lim- 
itations upon  eligibility  contained  In  any 
section  or  title  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  Is 
authorized,  upon  application  by  the  mort- 
gagee, to  insure  or  make  commitments  to  in- 
sure under  any  section  or  title  of  this  Act 
any  mortgage — "; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "applicable  to  loims 
Insured  under  section  203,  207.  213.  220.  221. 
222  231  232  or  233  as  the  case  may  be"  In 
the  first  and  second  provisos  of  subsection 
(a)(7)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "pre- 
scribed under  the  applicable  section  or  title 
of  this  Act": 

(3)  by  striking  out  "this  title"  each  time 
it  appears  In  subsection  (c)  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "this  Act"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "title  I.  title  U.  Utie 
VI.  utle  VII.  title  VIII.  or  tlUe  IX"  In  sub- 
section (c)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "any 
section  or  title  of  this  Act":  and 

(5)  by  striking  out  "(except  that  In  any 
case  the  payment  of  Insurance  shaU  be  In 
debentures)"  at  the  end  of  subsection  (c). 

(b)  Section  223(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  all  that  follows  "as  he  may 
prescribe."  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  following:  "Insure  under  the  same  sec- 
tion as  the  original  mortgage  a  loan  by  the 
mortgage  in  an  amount  not  exceeding  the 
excess  of   the   foregoing  expenses   over  the 


project  Income.  Such  loan  shall  (1)  bear 
Interest  (exclusive  of  premium  charges  for 
insurance)  at  not  to  exceed  the  per  centum 
per  annum  currently  permitted  for  mort- 
gages insured  under  the  section  under  which 
it  Is  to  be  Insured.  (2)  be  secured  in  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  shall  require,  and 
(3)  be  limited  to  a  term  not  exceeding  the 
unexpired  term  of  tlie  original  mortgage 
The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  collect  a  pre- 
mium charge  for  insurance  of  loans  pursu- 
ant to  this  subsection  In  an  amount  com- 
puted at  the  same  premium  rate  as  Is  ap- 
plicable to  the  original  mortgage.  This  pre- 
mium shall  be  payable  in  cash  or  in  de- 
bentures of  the  insurance  fund  under  which 
the  loan  is  insured  at  par  plus  accrued  in- 
terest In  the  event  of  a  failure  of  the  bor- 
rower to  make  any  payment  due  under  such 
loan  or  under  the  original  mortgage,  both 
the  loan  and  original  mortgage  shall  be  con- 
sidered In  default,  and  If  such  default  con- 
tinues for  a  period  of  thirty  days,  the  lender 
shall  be  entitled  to  insurance  benefits,  com- 
puted in  the  same  manner  as  for  the  ori- 
ginal mortgage,  except  that  in  determining 
the  Interest  rate  under  section  224  for  the 
debentures  representing  the  portion  of  the 
claim  applicable  to  the  loan,  the  date  of 
the  commitment  to  Insure  the  loan  and  the 
Insurance  date  of  the  loan  shall  be  taken 
into  consideration  rather  than  the  com- 
mitment or  Insurance  date  for  the  original 
mortgage." 

SUPPLEMENTARY  U>ANS  FOR  COOPERATIVB  ROUS- 
ING PURCHASED  FROM  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERN- 
MENT 

SEC.  313.  Section  213(J)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  Inserting  after  the  first  sentence  of 
paragraph  |1)  the  following  sentence:  "The 
Secretary  is  further  authorized  to  make 
commitments  to  Insure  and  to  Insure  supple- 
mentary cooperative  loans  (Including  ad- 
vances during  construction  of  Improvement) 
with  respect  to  any  property  purchased  from 
the  Federal  Government  by  a  nonprofit  cor- 
ptoratlon  or  trust  of  the  character  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a).  If  the  prop- 
erty Is  covered  by  an  uninsured  mortgage  rep- 
resenting a  part  of  the  purchase  price.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  before  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (2)(B)  the  following:  "; 
except  that,  the  case  of  repairs  or  improve- 
ments to  a  property  covered  by  an  unin- 
sured mortgage  dated  more  than  twenty 
years  prior  to  the  date  of  the  commitment  to 
Insure,  of  such  magnitude  that  the  Secretary 
deems  them  to  be  a  major  rehabilitation  or 
modernization  of  such  property,  the  loan 
may  have  a  maturity  date  up  to  ten  years  In 
excess  of  the  remaining  term  of  the  unin- 
sured mortgage". 

EQUIPMENT  IN  NURSING  HOMES 

Sec.  314.  Section  232  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b)  (2)  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  the  term  'mortgage'  means  a  first 
mortgage  on  real  estate  In  fee  simple,  or  on 
the  Interest  of  either  the  lessor  or  lessee 
thereof  (A)  under  a  lease  for  not  less  than 
nlnty-nlne  years  which  is  renewable,  or  (B) 
imder  a  lease  having  a  period  of  not  less 
than  fifty  years  to  run  from  the  date  the 
mortgage  was  executed.  The  term  'first  mort- 
gage' means  such  classes  of  first  Uens  as 
are  commonly  given  to  secure  advances  (In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  advances  during 
construction)  on,  or  the  unpaid  purchase 
price  of.  real  estate  under  the  laws  of  the 
StHte  in  which  the  real  estate  Is  located,  to- 
getner  with  the  credit  Instrument  or  Instru- 
ments, If  any.  secured  thereby,  and  any 
mortgage  may  be  In  the  form  of  one  or  more 
trust  mortgages  or  mortgage  Indentures  or 
deeds  of  trust,  securing  notes,  bonds,  or  other 
credit  Instruments,  and  by  the  same  Instru- 
ment or  by  a  separate  Instrument,  may  create 
a    security    interest    In    Initial    equipment. 
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whether  or  not  attached  to  the  realty.  The 
term  'mortgagor*  shall  have  the  meaning  set 
forth   in  section  207(a)    of  this  Act."; 

( 2 )  by  striking  out  so  much  of  subsection 
(d)  as  precedes  paragraph  (1)  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  Insure  any  mortgage  which  covers  a  new 
or  rehabUitated  nursing  home,  including 
equipment  to  be  used  In  its  operation,  sub- 
ject to  the  following  conditions:";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "when  the  proposed 
Improvements  are  completed"  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  subsection  (d)  (2)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ", 
Including  equipment  to  be  used  in  the  oper- 
ation of  the  nursing  home,  when  the  pro- 
posed improvements  are  completed  and  the 
equipment  Is  Installed". 

FLEXIBLE  INTEREST  RATES  FOR  CERTAIN  FHA 
INSURANCE  PROGRAMS 

Sec  316.  Section  3(a)  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  amend  chapter  37  of  title  38 
of  the  United  States  Code  with  respect  to 
the  veterans'  home  loan  program,  to  amend 
the  National  Housing  Act  with  respect  to 
Interest  rates  on  Insured  mortgages,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  May  7.  1968.  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "■235(J)  (2)  (C).  236  (J) 
(4)(B),  240(c)(4).  241(b)(3).  242(d)(3) 
(B)."  after  '"234(f),". 

FHA  SECTION   221(h)    PROGRAM 

Sec  316  (a)  Section  221(h)(2)(A)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(A)  be  executed  by  a  private  nonprofit 
corporation  or  association,  approved  by  the 
Secretary,  for  financing  the  purchase  and 
rehabilitation  (with  the  Intention  of  sub- 
sequent resale)  of  property  comprising  one 
or  more  tracts  or  parcels,  whether  or  not 
contiguous  upon  which  there  Is  located 
deteriorating  or  substandard  housing  con- 
sisting of  (1)  four  or  more  single-family 
dwellings  of  detached,  semidetached  or  row 
construction,  or  (U)  four  or  more  one- family 
units  in  a  structure  or  structures  for  which 
a  plan  of  family  unit  ownership  approved 
by  the  Secretary  is  established;". 

"  (b)  Section  221  (h)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  (after  the  new 
paragraph  added  by  section  101(c)(3)  of 
this  Act)    two  new  paragraphs  as  follows: 

"(7)  Where  the  Secretary  has  approved  a 
plan  of  family  unit  ownership,  the  terms 
■single-family  dwelling",  'single-family  dwell- 
ings', individual  dwelling',  and  "individual 
dwellings'  shall  mean  a  family  unit  or  fam- 
ily units,  together  with  the  undivided  In- 
terest (or  Interests)  In  the  common  areas 
and  facilities. 

"(8)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
terms  single-family  dwelling'  and  'single- 
family  dweUlngs'  (except  for  purposes  of 
paragraph  (7))  shall  include  a  two-famUy 
dwelling  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
Secretary  If  one  of  the  units  is  to  be  occupied 
by  the  owner." 

HOUSING  IN  OtTTLYrNO  AREAS 

Sec  317.  Section  203(1)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "not 
in  excess  of  $12,500"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "not  In  excess  of  815.000". 

Mr.  PATMAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  title  of  the  bill  be  considered 
as  read,  printed  In  the  Record,  and  sub- 
ject to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MACHEN 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ofifer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Machen:  On 
page  90,  after  line  4,  add  the  following  new 
section : 

"cooperation  WITH  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS  IN 
CONNKCTION  WITH  MORTGAGE  INSURANCE  FOR 
HIGH-DENSITY      HOUSING 

"Sec  318.  Title  V  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section: 

"  'cooperation  WITH  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS  IN 
CONNECTION  WITH  MORTGAGE  INSURANCE  FOR 
HICH-DENSITY    HOUSING 

"  'Sec.  524.  (a)  Upon  receiving  an  applica- 
tion for  the  Insurance,  under  any  provision 
of  this  Act,  of  a  mortgage  covering  housing 
which  will  produce  an  average  density  on  the 
property  involved  of  more  than  five  dwell- 
ing units  per  acre,  the  Secretary  shall  notify 
the  governing  body  of  the  locality  where 
such  housing  is  or  will  be  situated,  request- 
ing that  such  governing  body  submit  a 
statement  of  the  impact  which  the  housing 
will  have  on  public  services  provided  by  the 
local  government  and  its  agencies  together 
with  a  statement  of  the  relationship  of  the 
housing  and  its  related  facilities  to  any 
locally  adopted  master  plans. 

■■■(b)  After  receiving  and  considering  the 
statement  submitted  by  the  local  governing 
body  (or  after  the  expiration  of  a  reasonable 
period  of  Ume  If  no  such  statement  Is  sub- 
mitted) .  the  Secretary  may  tentatively  ap- 
prove the  mortgage  for  Insurance  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provision  of  this  Act  under 
which  the  Insurance  was  sought  if  he  finds 
that  the  housing  and  its  related  facilities 
will  be  consistent  with  any  comprehensive 
planning  which  may  have  been  developed 
for  the  area  and  with  any  locally-adopted 
master  plans,  and  shall  promptly  notify  the 
local  governing  body  of  such  tentative  ap- 
proval. 

"'(c)  At  any  time  within  90  days  after 
notification  of  the  Secretary's  tentative  ap- 
proval under  subsection  (b).  the  local  gov- 
erning body  may  approve  or  disapprove  the 
Secretary's  tentative  action.  Including,  in  the 
case  of  disapproval,  a  comprehensive  state- 
ment of  its  reasons  therefor.  After  receiving 
the  approval  of  the  local  governing  body,  or 
after  receiving  and  considering  its  disap- 
proval and  the  statement  of  reasons  therefor, 
or  (if  the  local  governing  body  has  neither 
approved  nor  disapproved  his  tentative  ac- 
tion) upon  the  expiration  of  the  90-day 
period,  the  Secretary  may  finally  approve  the 
mortgage  for  Insurance  In  accordance  with 
the  provision  of  this  Act  which  the  Instu-ance 
was  sought  If  he  finds  that  the  housing  and 
its  related  facilities  will  be  consistent  with 
any  comprehensive  planning  which  may  have 
been  developed  for  the  area  and  with  any 
locally-adopted  master  plans,  and  that  such 
housing  and  faculties  will  not  cause  an  un- 
reasonable burden  on  public  services  provided 
by  the  local  government  and  Its  agencies.'  " 

Mr.  MACHEN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  ana  printed  in  the  Record.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  I  can  explain  the  amend- 
ment in  very  short  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  that  I  propose  is  one  that 
I  hope  the  House  will  adopt.  It  deals  with 
the  requirement  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, through  the  housing  develop- 
ment people,  would  have  to  consult  with 
local  authorities  in  connection  with  ap- 
proval of  the  loan  insurance  for  high 
density  housing,  particularly  under  sec- 
tion 221(d)  (3) .  I  know  they  say  that  will 
be  phased  out,  but  with  the  many,  many 


programs  supervised  by  HUD  I  want  to 
make  certain  that  there  are  adequate 
local  facilities,  schools,  roads,  et  cetera, 
under  section  221  (d)  (3 ) .  A  good  example 
happened  right  in  my  district  here  just 
in  the  last  2  weeks:  a  10-acre  tract  of 
land  where  commitments  were  issued  for 
a  500 -unit  apartment  house  to  house 
2,000  people,  and  where  the  schools  in 
the  area  there  now  are  taxed  beyond 
their  capacity  and  there  is  no  other  land 
in  the  area,  and  there  is  no  additional 
land  for  recreation.  This  is  to  be  one  of 
those  housing  projects  that  will  include 
the  low-  and  moderate-income  people. 

When  that  land  was  originally  zoned 
some  4  or  5  years  ago  the  plans  were 
that  there  would  be  no  more  than  30  or 
40  children  there.  It  is  now  estimated 
that  will  increase  to  300  children. 

We  are  not  opposed  to  these  type  proj- 
ects, but  we  are  when  they  are  forced 
on  the  people,  and  when  those  who  move 
into  them  become  disillusioned  because 
there  are  no  .schools  available. 

This  project  will  be  completed  in  2 
years. 

In  the  amendment  I  am  offering  I  am 
not  prohibiting,  but  I  am  only  asking 
that  HUD  contact  the  local  authorities, 
submit  their  plans  to  them,  and  the  lo- 
cal authorities  can  in  turn  advise  HUD 
as  to  just  what  schools  there  are.  what 
roads  there  are,  and  whether  they  can 
take  care  of  them. 

In  the  event  of  any  arbitrarine.ss  on 
the  part  of  the  local  authorities,  HUD 
can  still,  after  a  reasonable  period  of 
time,  and  after  reviewing  comprehen- 
sive and  master  plans  for  the  area,  still 
approve  the  project. 

This  amendment  is  not  to  stop  them, 
but  is  just  to  make  it  an  orderly  proce- 
dure in  order  that  there  not  be  a  tremen- 
dous impact  upon  the  local  communities 
when  the  local  community  services  have 
to  be  paid  for  locally.  We  are  speaking 
in  terms  of  roads,  recreational  areas, 
and  schools. 

Certainly  where  projects  are  insured 
by  the  Federal  Government  such  as  these 
are  tliey  should  be  concerned  whether 
these  facilities  are  available,  and  not 
create  another  problem  after  everyone 
has  moved  in  and  then  they  want  to 
undo  what  was  done. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  certainly  hope  the 
committee  will  accept  this  amendment. 
It  is  a  safeguard.  It  is  not  to  stop  devel- 
opment under  section  221(d)  (3),  or  any 
of  the  other  Govermnent-insured  pro- 
grams. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  urge  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  local  communities. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Cliainnan,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  be  brief.  We 
must  vigorously  oppose  the  amendment 
because  it  would  markedly  interfere  with 
the  very  good  private  enterprise  multi- 
family  housing  projects  approach  of  the 
bill  before  us.  It  would  do  so  by  requiring 
a  90-day  holdup  of  everything  while  the 
local  community  looked  at  the  proposed 
private  enterprise  project. 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  local  com- 
munity should  have  any  need  to  hold  up 
a  project  insured  under  this  bill.  The 
projects  imder  this  bill  are  of  course  sub- 
ject to  all  zoning  requirements,  master 
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plans  and  other  requirements  of  the  com- 
munities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  arbitrary  Insertion 
of  a  90-day  holdup  would  simply  mean 
that  the  massive  private  enterprise  at- 
tack on  our  housing  problem  would  never 
get  off  the  ground.  Therefore  the  amend- 
ment should  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  MACHEN  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man shares  my  concern  that  whether  it 
is  private  enterprise  or  otherwise,  that 
there  should  be  adequate  school  facil- 
ities available,  and  that  there  are  ade- 
quate recreational  facilities  available  in 
those  areas  where  these  projects  are  to 
be  put. 

Does  the  gentleman  not  share  that 
view? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Entirely,  and  fortunately 
HUD  -under  existing  legislation  has  the 
power  *nd  the  duty  of  requiring  ade- 
quate recreational,  education,  religious, 
employment,  and  other  facilities  in  the 
general  area  of  these  multifamily  hous- 
ing projects.  It  would  be  undesirable, 
however,  to  impose  an  arbitrary,  auto- 
matic, and  unyielding  requirement  that 
the  whole  thing  be  held  up  for  90  days. 
That  is  why  we  must  oppose  the  gentle- 
mans  amendment. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Do  you  not  think  it  is 
just  as  important  that  there  be  adequate 
school  facilities  in  connection  with  these 
housing  projects? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Absolutely,  whether  the 
housing  be  a  luxury  project  or  whether  it 
be  a  low-  or  moderate-Income  project, 
adequate  schooling  is  necessary.  But 
that  is  in  the  present  HUD  requirements 
and  the  90-day  stop  order  that  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  would  enact  would 
seriously  Interfere  with  just  the  kind  of 
provision  or  moderate-income  housing 
that  this  bill  is  aimed  to  bring  about. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  If.  as  you  say.  HUD 
was  as  concerned,  then  I  do  not  think 
I  would  have  to  ask  for  this  amendment. 
But.  certainly,  if  it  occurs,  such  as  has 
occurred  here  within  the  last  2  weeks. 
In  the  approval  of  a  500-unit  on  a  10- 
acre  tract  of  land,  with  the  schools  in  the 
area  now  overcrowded,  even  if  they  start 
tomorrow  to  try  to  find  land  to  build  the 
schools,  there  would  not  be  adequate 
school  facilities  for  those  2.000  people 
where  it  is  estimated  that  between  200 
and  300  children  are  coming  in  with 
them. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Was  this  the  suburban 
apartments  where  the  planners  had  in 
mind 

Mr.  MACHEN.  The  221  >d>  1 3)— that  is 
the  very  project.  That  is  the  thing.  I 
think,  we  need  protection  on. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  M^chenI. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OTTtJLKD    BT     Ml.     BROCK 

Mr.  BR<X?K.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Brock:  On  pag« 
88.  line  3.  strike  "and". 

On  page  88.  line  10,  strike  out  the  period 
and  Inoert  ";  and". 

On  page  88.  after  line  10,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(4)  by  Inserting  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  of  subsection  (d)  (3)  (A)  the  follow- 
ing: "(except  that  In  the  rase  of  a  mortgage 
which  covers  equipment  the  maturity  may 
not  exceed  the  reasonable  use  expectancy  of 
such  equipment) ". 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Com- 
mittee put  in  a  section  of  the  bill  which 
allows  the  financing  of  nursing  home 
equipment.  It  is  an  excellent  section. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  would  require  that 
a  mortgage  which  covers  the  equipment 
in  a  nursing  home  and  uses  that  equip- 
ment as  security  cannot  be  for  a  longer 
period  of  time  than  the  reasonable  use 
expectancy  of  the  equipment. 

If  the  mortgage  was  for  a  longer  pe- 
riod than  the  useful  life  of  the  equip- 
ment, the  equipment  would  be  of  no 
security  against  default  after  this  use- 
ful life  had  elapsed. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  of 
course.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  knows 
they  have  reserves  for  the  replacement 
of  this  type  of  equipment.  Therefore,  It 
is  always  up  to  date. 

You  are  asking  for  two  maturity 
dates — one  on  the  structure  and  ohe  on 
the  equipment.  Certainly,  we  wai^  to 
cooperate  with  the  gentleman.  I  amygoing 
to  ask  our  side  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment and.  of  course,  give  us  a  cnai^e 
to  look  it  over  further  in  conference. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [  Mr.  Brock  1 . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  passage  of  the 
omnibus  housing  bill  will  rank  among 
the  most  significant  social  welfare  ef- 
forts of  the  90th  Congress.  This  leg- 
islation represents  the  first  step  in  the 
President's  plan  to  eliminate  all  sub- 
standard housing  in  our  country  within 
10  years.  Under  this  bill,  we  will  start 
creating  housing  of  all  types  at  a  rate  10 
times  faster  than  we  have  been  able  to 
do  up  to  now. 

Probably  the  most  innovative  feature 
of  the  housing  bill  is  the  new  homeown- 
ership  plan  provided  for  in  title  I.  Until 
recently.  Government-assisted  housing 
for  the  poor  meant  traditional  public 
housing.  In  the  1966  housing  bill,  Con- 
gress initiated  the  221<h)  program 
which  enabled  nonprofit  groups  to  pur- 
chase, moderate  cost  private  housing, 
renovate  it  and  resell  it  to  low-income 
families.  This  year  we  are  expanding  the 
homeownership  principle  set  forth  in  the 
1966  bill  by  authorizing  interest  subsidies 
to  low-income  families  to  enable  them 
to  become  homeowners.  This  new  sub- 
sidy plan  will  make  homeownership  pos- 
sible for  an  estimated  half  million  low- 
and  moderate-income  families. 

In  addition  to  this  new  homeowner- 
ship plan,  the  1968  bill  attempts  to  meet 
the  housing  needs  of  the  poor  by  increas- 


ing the  authorization  for  public  housing 
and  by  expanding  recent  efforts  to  en- 
courage nonprofit  sponsorship  of  rental 
housing. 

Title  IV  of  the  bill  recognizes  that  good 
housing  can  only  survive  in  a  good  en- 
vironment. Under  this  title,  improve- 
ments are  made  in  programs  to  prevent 
and  eliminate  urban  blight.  My  district, 
Minneapolis,  was  an  early  leader  in  the 
effective  use  of  these  urban  develop- 
ment tools  and  I  know  that  this  bill 
will  enable  my  city  to  continue  to  make 
progress  in  its  effort  to  create  a  health- 
ful and  pleasant  environment  for  all  our 
residents. 

Certain  deficiencies  in  current  ui-ban 
renewal  programs  are  corrected  through 
the  new  neighborhood  development  and 
interim  assistance  programs.  Neighbor- 
hood development  reduces  the  delays  be- 
tween the  approval  and  implementation 
of  renewal  plans  while  interim  assistance 
provides  gi-ants  to  deal  with  immediate 
problems  in  areas  that  are  eventually 
slated  for  full  scale  urban  development 
projects. 

The  ability  of  the  individual  home- 
owners to  conserve  and  improve  their 
own  property  is  also  strengthened  in  title 
IV.  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  saw  merit  in 
my  suggestion  to  liberalize  rehabilitation 
loans  available  to  property  owners  in 
project  areas.  Section  409  makes  these 
rehabilitation  loans  available  for  gen- 
eral home  improvements  after  the  loans 
have  been  used  to  bring  the  property  up 
to  urban  renewal  or  code  enforcement 
standards. 

Direct  home  improvement  giants  to 
low  income  families  are  increased  in  title 
rv  from  the  cm-rent  level  of  SI. 500  to 
$3,000.  These  grants  and  the  rehabilita- 
tion loans  are  also  made  available  to 
property  owners  outside  the  bounds  of 
federally  funded  projects,  but  who  live 
in  potentially  blighted  neighborhoods. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  discuss  the 
many  other  important  features  of  this 
bill — the  model  neighborhoods  authori- 
zation, the  new  riot  reinsurance  program 
and  the  urban  mass  transit  grants,  to 
name  just  a  few.  This  bill  contains  scores 
of  new  features  each  of  which  would 
qualify  as  major  pieces  of  legislation  in 
themselves.  The  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  is  to  be  commended  for  its 
careful  preparation  of  this  most  com- 
prehensive legislation  to  come  before  us 
during  the  current  session. 

By  approving  the  omnibus  housing  bill, 
we  will  be  making  a  major  impact  on  the 
future  growth  of  our  American  cities, 
lam  pleased  to  give  my  enthusiastic  sup- 
port to  this  bill. 

.\MENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    MACHEN 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Machen  :  On 
page  90.  after  line  4.  add  the  following  new 
section: 

"COOPERATION  WrTH  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  IN 
CONNECTION  WITH  SECTION  221(D)(3) 
PROJECTS 

"Sec.  318.  Section  221  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  <  after  the  new  subsections  added 
by  section  105  of  this  Act)  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"'{k)  Upon  receiving  any  applications  for 
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the  Insurance  of  a  mortgage  under  subsec- 
tion (d)(3),  the  Secretary  shall  notify  the 
governing  body  of  the  locality  where  the 
project  Involved  is  or  will  be  situated,  re- 
questing that  such  governing  body  submit  a 
statement  of  the  impact  which  such  project 
will  have  on  public  services  provided  by  the 
local  government  and  Its  agencies  together 
with  a  statement  of  the  relationship  of  such 
project  to  any  locally-adopted  master  plans. 
After  receiving  and  considering  the  state- 
ment submitted  by  the  local  governing  body 
(or  after  the  expiration  of  a  reasonable  pe- 
riod of  time  if  no  such  statement  Is  sub- 
mitted), the  Secretary  may  approve  the 
mortgage  for  insurance  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section  If  he  finds  that 
the  project  Involved  Is  consistent  with  any 
comprehensive  planning  which  may  have 
been  developed  for  the  area  and  with  any 
locally- adopted  master  plans."  " 

Mr.  MACHEN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Maiyland  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  know 
the  hour  is  getting  late.  I  hate  to  con- 
tinue to  take  the  time  of  the  House.  The 
amendment  is  somewhat  similar  to  the 
amendment  that  was  offered  earlier,  but 
is  much  more  restrictive  in  order,  per- 
haps, to  take  care  of  the  objections  that 
were  raised  by  the  committee.  This  par- 
ticular amendment  is  limited  specifically 
to  approval  of  loan  applications  under 
221<dn3).  It  merely  provides  that  the 
Secretary  shall  notify  the  local  govern- 
ing body  of  the  locality  where  projects 
are  located  or  are  proposed  to  be  built, 
requesting  that  such  governing  bodies 
submit  a  statement  of  the  impact  which 
such  project  will  have  on  public  services 
provided;  namely,  your  roads,  your 
schools,  and  your  recreational  areas. 

I  can  say  to  you,  as  was  mentioned 
earlier  in  connection  with  low-rent 
housing.  Members  spoke  out  against 
having  high-rise  use  for  low-rent  hous- 
ing projects. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MACHEN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  We  have  discussed  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland.  He  has  kindly  provided  us 
with  a  copy,  and  it  meets  with  om*  ap- 
proval. If  it  meets  the  approval  of  the 
minority,  we  would  be  willing  to  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  We  will  accept  it,  too. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Mai-yland  [Mr.  Machen ]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fiur- 
ther  amendments  to  title  HI?  If  not.  the 
Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  IV— tTRBAN  RENEWAL 

NEIGHBORHOOD  DEV^OPMENT  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  401.  (a)  Title  I  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  is  amended  by  adding  after  the  title 
heading  the  following  new  subheading: 


"Part  A — Urban  Renewal  Projects,  Dem- 
olition Programs,  and  Code  Enforcement 
Programs" 

(b)  Title  I  of  such  Act  Is  further  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  part: 

"Part  B — Neighborhood  Development 
Programs 
"purpose  and  authority 
"Sec  131.  (a)  To  facilitate  more  rapid  re- 
newal and  development  of  urban  areas  on  an 
effective  scale,   and   to  encourage  more  effi- 
cient and   flexible  utilization  of  public  and 
private  development  opportunities  by  local 
communities  in  such  areas,  the  Secretary  Is 
authorized     to     make     financial     assistance 
available    under    this    title    to    local    public 
agencies     for     undertakings    and     activities 
which  are  carried  out  under  a  neighborhood 
development  program  approved  by  him  pur- 
suant to  this  part. 

"(b)  A  neighborhood  development  pro- 
gram shall  consist  of  urban  renewal  project 
undertakings  and  activities  In  one  or  more 
urban  renewal  areas  which  are  planned  and 
carried,  out  on  the  basis  of  annual  Incre- 
ments In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  title  for  planning  and  carrying  out  ur- 
ban renewal  projects,  except  as  modified  by 
the  provisions  of  this  part. 

"(c)  No  application  for  financial  assistance 
m  planning  and  carrying  out  a  neighbor- 
hood development  progrfun  shall  be  approved 
by  the  Secretary  unless — 

•'  ( 1 )  the  governing  body  of  the  locality  has, 
by  resolution  or  ordinance,  approved  the 
proposed  program  and  the  annual  increment 
covered  by  the  application  and  authorized 
the  filing  of  the  application  for  financial  as- 
sistance: and 

"(2)  the  Secretary  has  concluded  that 
there  Is  the  necessary  capacity  to  carry  out 
the  undertakings  and  activities  Included  un- 
der the  program. 

"FINANCIAL    PROVISIONS 

"Sec.  132.  (a)  Upon  the  approval  of  a 
neighborhood  development  program  by  the 
Secretary,  the  cost  of  any  undertakings  and 
activities  authorized  as  part  of  the  program 
shall  be  financed  in  accordance  with  the 
loan,  capital  grant,  and  project  cost  provi- 
sions of  part  A,  except  that — 

"(1)  net  project  cost  may  be  calculated  on 
the  basis  of  costs  Incurred  and  proceeds  de- 
rived for  the  account  of  the  program  during 
a  specified  twelve-month  period,  and  may  be 
recalculated  for  succeeding  periods  of  twelve 
months  to  reflect  additional  costs  and  addi- 
tional proceeds  since  the  date  of  the  last 
computation  or  recomputatlon;   and 

"(2)  If  property  has  been  acquired  but  not 
disposed  of  prior  to  the  computation  or  re- 
computation  of  net  project  cost,  temporary 
loans  made  or  secured  under  this  title  to 
finance  undertakings  or  activities  Included 
m  the  program  may  remain  outstanding  un- 
til the  property  has  been  disposed  of  and 
the  proceeds  thereof,  together  with  addi- 
tional funds  becoming  available  to  the  pro- 
gram, are  sufficient  to  permit  repayment  of 
the  loans. 

"(b)  In  the  event  that  gross  project  cost 
as  computed  for  a  specified  twelve-month 
period  Is  exceeded,  with  respect  to  that  pe- 
riod, by  the  sum  of  ( 1)  the  sales  price  of  land 
or  other  property  sold,  and  (2)  the  Imputed 
capital  value  of  land  or  other  property  leased 
or  retained  by  the  local  public  agency  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  urban 
renewal  plan,  the  local  public  agency  shall 
pay  to  the  Secretary  two-thirds  of  the  excess 
(or  three-fourths  in  the  case  of  a  program 
on  a  three-fourths  grant  basis),  which 
amount  shall  be  available  to  the  Secretary 
for  grant  payments  under  section  103. 

"LOCAL    grants-in-aid 

"Sec.  133.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  ellglblUty  of  local  grants-in-aid 
in  connection  with  undertakings  and  activi- 


ties carried  out  under  a  neighborhood  devel- 
opment program,  the  three-year  period  re- 
ferred to  In  the  second  paragraph  of  section 
110(d)  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  period  of 
three  years  prior  to  the  authorization  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  first  contract  for  financial 
assistance  under  the  program  which  includes 
the  urban  renewal  area  which  Is  benefited  by 
the  public  Improvement  or  facility  for  which 
credit  is  claimed:  and  the  seven-year  period 
referred  to  in  clause  (1)  of  section  112(b) 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  perlcxl  of  seven  years 
prior  to  the  date  of  authorization  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  first  cwntract  for  financial 
assistance  under  the  program  which  includes 
the  urban  renewal  area  which  is  benefited  by 
the  expenditures  for  which  credit  Is  claimed. 
"(b)  No  portion  of  the  cost  of  a  public  Im- 
provement or  public  facility  (to  the  extent 
otherwise  eligible)  may  be  included  as  a  local 
grant-in-aid  In  computing  the  gross  project 
cost  of  an  approved  program  for  any  twelve- 
month iierlod — 

"  ( 1 )  prior  to  commencement  of  construc- 
tion of  the  Improvement  or  facility,  or 

"(2)  In  excess  of  the  amount  actually  ex- 
pended or  obligated  by  contract. 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  section  104  with  re- 
spect to  the  pooling  of  local  gran'ts-in-ald 
among  the  various  projects  undertaken  by  a 
local  public  agency  shall  not  be  applicable 
with  resp)ect  to  any  excess  local  grants-ln-nid 
resulting  from  the  urban  renewal  projects 
contained  In  a  neighborhood  development 
program. 

"general  provisions 
"Sec.  134.  (a)   For  purposes  of  this  part — 
"(1)  the  workable  program  requirement  In 
section  101(c)   shall  apply  to  the  authoriza- 
tion, rather  than  the  execution,  of  any  con- 
tract for  loans  or  capital  grants: 

"(2)  capital  grants  on  a  three-fourths 
b.isls  may  only  be  made  under  section 
103(a)  (2)  (B): 

"(3)  the  relocation  requirements  specified 
in  section  105(c)  shall  apply  to  each  annual 
increment  of  an  approved  program; 

"(4)  section  106(g)  (relating  to  transient 
housing)  shall  apply  to  .ictlvltles  undertaken 
under  approved  programs,  except  that  the 
determination  as  to  need  for  transient  hous- 
ing shall  be  made  with  respect  to  any  sale  or 
lease  of  land  lor  construction  of  such  hous- 
ing prior  to  such  sale  or  lease:  and 

"(5)  the  requirement  concerning  demo- 
lition and  removal  of  buildings  and  im- 
provements stated  in  clause  (A)  of  the 
sentence  following  paragraph  (10)  of  sec- 
lion  nO(c)  shall  apply  to  each  annual  In- 
crement of  an  approved  program. 

"(b)  The  approval  by  the  Secretary  of 
financial  assistance  for  one  or  more  annual 
increments  of  a  neighborhood  development 
program  shall  not  be  considered  as  obligat- 
ing him  to  provide  financial  a.sslstance  for 
any  subsequent  annual  Increments. 

"(c)  The  urban  renewal  plan  referred  to 
in  section  110(b)  may  cover  one  or  more 
of  the  urban  renewal  areas  covered  by  a 
neighborhood  development  program  and 
such  plan  may  be  modified  from  time  to 
time  to  cover  additional  urban  renewal 
areas  added  to  the  program.  The  Secretary 
may  establish  such  requirements  as  he  deems 
appropriate  proscribing  the  scope  and  con- 
tent of  such  plan,  taking  Into  considera- 
tion, among  other  matters,  the  degree  of  de- 
tail needed  In  the  plan  to  properly  and 
expeditiously  carry  out  the  activities  and 
undertakings  proposed  In  any  annual  in- 
crement of  a  neighborhood  development 
program." 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  requirement  or 
condition  to  the  contrary  in  section  6  or 
20(1)  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Redevel- 
opment Act  of  1945  or  In  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  District  of  Columbia  Re- 
development Land  Agency  may  plan  and 
undertake  neighborhood  development  pro- 
grams under  part  B  of  title  I  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949  (as  added  by  this  section), 
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subject  to  all  of  the  provlsiona  ot  such  Act 
of  1945  to  the  extent  not  inconsistent  with 
such  part  B,  and  any  such  program  shall  be 
regarded  as  complying  with  the  require- 
ments of  such  sections  6  and  20  di  and  of 
such  other  provision  of  law  If  it  meets  the 
applicable  requirements  established  under 
such  part  B. 

INCaCASED  AUTHOaiZATION 

S«c.  403.  (a)  Section  103(b(  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949  la  amended  by  striking  out 
everything  in  the  first  sentence  after  ■ex- 
ceed" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "tT.eOO.- 
000.000.  which  amount  shall  be  Increased  by 
•1.400,000.000  on  July  1.  1969  ' 

(b)  Section  103(b)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  •250.000.000"  In 
the  second  sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  '•600.000.000". 

aEHABn.rr*TioN  grants 
S«c.  403.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 115(a)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "a  struc- 
ture" and  "such  structure"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "real  property"  and  "such  real 
property."  respectively. 

(b)  Section  115(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "•1.500"  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  ttaaceof  "•3.000". 

(c)  Section  115(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(a)",  and  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  a  new  paragraph  as 
follows : 

"(2)  In  addition  to  the  authority  conferred 
by  paragraph  (1 1 ,  and  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  Is 
authorized,  through  the  utilization  of  local 
public  agencies  where  feasible,  to  make  grants 
( payable  from  any  grant  funds  provided 
under  section  103(b))  to  an  individual  or 
family,  as  described  In  subsection  (o.  to 
cover  the  cost  of  repairs  and  Improvements 
necessary  to  make  real  property  owned  and 
occupied  by  such  Individual  or  family  con- 
form to  public  standards  for  decent,  safe, 
and  sanitary  housing  a*  required  by  appli- 
cable codes.  No  grants  shall  be  made  under 
this  paragraph  In  the  case  of  any  property 
unless  sucn  property  Is  In  an  area  within  a 
locality  (other  than  an  urban  renewal  area 
or  an  area  In  which  a  program  of  concen- 
trated code  enforcement  Is  being  carried  out 
pursuant  to  section  117)  which  the  govern- 
ing body  of  the  locality  has  determined,  and 
so  certifies  lo  the  Secretary,  contains  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  structures  in  need  of  re- 
habilitation. 

(d)  Section  115  of  such  Act  la  further 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  redesignating  sutMectlon  (b)  as  sub- 
section (c)  and  Inserting  after  subsection 
(a)  a  new  subsection  (b)  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  la  authorized  to  make 
grants  (payable  from  any  grant  funds  pro- 
vided under  section  103(b)).  through  the 
utilization  of  local  public  and  private  agen- 
cies where  feasible,  to  an  Individual  or  family, 
as  described  in  subsection  ( c ) .  who  owns  and 
occupies  real  property  which  has  been  deter- 
mined to  be  uninsurable  because  of  physical 
hazards  after  an  Inspection  pursuant  to  a 
statewide  property  Insurance  plan  approved 
by  the  Secretary  under  title  XII  of  the  Na- 
tional House  Act  Such  grants  may  only  be 
made  to  rehabilitate  such  property  to  the 
extent  which  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
necessary  to  make  It  meet  reasonable  under- 
writing standards  imposed  by  such  plan  and 
only  where  the  property  Is  located  In  an 
area  which  the  Secretary  determines  (1)  Is 
sufficiently  stable  and  contains  sufficient  pub- 
lic facilities  and  amenities  to  support  long- 
term  values,  or  (2)  Is  one  in  which  public  or 
private  actions  are  being  carried  out.  or  are 
proposed  to  be  carried  out.  of  such  scope  and 
quality  as  to  give  reasonable  promise  that 
a  stable  environment  will  be  created.":  and 
(2)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (bi"  in 
subsection  (a)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"subsection  (c)". 


aZHABILrrATION    IN    tntBAN    RENEWAL   AREAS 

Sec.  404  Section  110(c)  (8i  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  striking  out  (1) 
"guidance  purposes,  and",  and  (2)  the  proviso 
at  the  end  thereof. 

DISPOSITION    or    PROPERTY    FOR    LOW    AND 
MODERATE     INCOME      HOUSING 

Sec.  405.  Section  107(a)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "or  other  approved  pur- 
chaser or  leasee."  after  "public  body  or 
agency."; 

(2)  by  InserUng  ".  secUon  221(h)(1),  sec- 
Uon  236(J)(1).  or  section  238"  after  "or 
(cl)(4)": 

(3)  by  Inserting  'or  lessee"  after  "a  pur- 
chaser" and  after  "such  purchaser",  and  "or 
leass"  after  "purchase": 

(4)  by  striking  out  "rental  or  coopera- 
tlye":  and 

(5)  by  striking  out  "moderate"  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "low  or  moderate". 

CAPITAI.    GRANTS    rOS    LOW    AND    MODERATE    IN- 
COME   HOUSING    IN    OPEN    LAND    PROJECTS 

Sec.  406.  SecUon  103(a)(1)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  Inserting  be- 
fore the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: ".  except  that  he  may  contract  for 
such  a  grant  In  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
two-thirds  of  the  difference  between  the  pro- 
ceeds from  any  land  disposed  of  pursuant  to 
secUon  107  and  the  fair  value  of  the  land 
without  regard  to  such  section". 

URBAN     RENEWAL     LOAN     CONTRACTS 

Sec.  407.  (a)  Section  102(c)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "at  Interest  rates  lower 
thaji  provided  in  the  loan  contract"  in  the 
first  sentence;  and 

(2)  by  inaerUng  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  first  sentence  the  following: 
Provided.  That.  If  at  any  time  during  the 
undertaking  of  the  project.  the\itere8t  rate 
on  such  a  loan  from  a  source  other  than  the 
Federal  Government  Is  greater  than  the  rate 
at  which  funds  could  be  made  available  un- 
der the  Federal  loan  contract,  the  Secretary 
may  make  a  supplemental  grant  to  the  local 
public  agency  In  the  amount  of  the  difference 
between  the  Interest  cost  from  such  sources 
and  the  Interest  cost  at  the  contract  rate, 
and  no  part  of  the  amount  of  any  such  grant 
shall  be  required  to  be  contributed  as  a  part 
of  the  local  grant-in-aid". 

(b)  Loan  contracts  outstanding  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section  may  be 
amended  to  incorporate  the  provisions  au- 
thorized by  the  amendment  contained  In 
subsection  (a)  without  regard  to  the  proviso 
In  section  110(g)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949. 

PROJECT   COMPLETION    PRIOR    TO    DISPOSITION    OF 
CERTAIN    PROPERTY 

Sec.  403.  I  a)  Section  106  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(1)  Upon  a  determination  by  the  Secre- 
tary that  ( 1 1  not  more  than  5  per  centum  of 
the  total  area  of  land  acquired  as  part  of  an 
urban  renewal  project  remains  to  be  disposed 
of.  (2)  the  local  public  agency  does  not  expect 
to  be  able,  due  to  circumstances  beyond  Its 
control,  to  dispose  of  such  land  In  the  near 
future.  (3)  all  other  project  activities  are 
completed,  and  (4)  the  local  public  agency 
has  agreed  to  dispose  of  or  retain  such  land 
for  uses  in  accordance  with  the  urban  re- 
newal plan,  the  urban  renewal  project  may  be 
deemed  completed,  and  the  net  project  cost 
may  bs  computed  and  the  capital  grant 
paid." 

(bi  Section  110(f>  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "or  for  subsequent  dis- 
position or  retention  as  provided  under  sec- 
tiDii  106(  i  I  ". 

REHABILITATION    LOANS 

Sec.  409.  (a)  The  f5rst  sentence  of  section 
312(d)  of  the  Housing  .'\ct  of  1964  is  amended 


to  read  as  follows:  "There  is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  which  shall 
constitute  a  revolving  fund  to  be  used  by 
the  Secretary  in  carrying  out  this  section." 
(b)  Section  312(h)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "October  1.  1969"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "June  30.  1973". 

(C)  Section  312(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(a I  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  through 
the  utilization  of  local  public  and  private 
agencies  where  feasible,  to  make  loans  as 
herein  provided  to  the  owners  and  tenants  of 
property  to  finance  the  rehabilitation  of  such 
property.  No  loan  shall  be  made  under  this 
section  unless — 

•(1)(A)  the  property  Is  situated  In  an 
urban  renewal  area  or  an  area  In  which  a 
program  of  concentrated  code  enforcement 
activity  IS  being  carried  out  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 117  of  t^>e  Housing  Act  of  1949.  and  the 
rehabilitation  is  required  to  make  the  prop- 
erty conform  to  applicable  code  requirements 
or  to  carry  out  the  objectives  of  the  urban 
renewal  plan  for  the  area  and.  in  addition, 
to  generally  improve  the  condition  of  the 
property;  or 

"(Bi(l)  the  property  Is  In  an  area  (other 
than  an  area  described  In  subparagraph 
(A)  )  which  the  governing  body  of  the  local- 
ity has  determined,  and  so  certifies  to  the 
Secretary,  contains  a  substantial  number  of 
structures  in  need  of  rehabilitation  and  lili 
the  proi)erty  is  residential,  owner-occupied, 
and  In  need  of  substantial  rehabilitation; 

"(2)  the  applicant  Is  unable  to  secure  the 
necessary  funds  from  other  sources  upon 
comparable  terms  and  conditions;  and 

"(3)  the  loan  Is  an  acceptable  risk  taking 
Into  consideration  the  need  for  the  rehabili- 
tation, the  security  available  for  the  loan. 
and  the  ability  of  the  applicant  to  repay  the 
loan." 

(d)     Section    312    of    such    Act    is    further 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  Inserting  "or"  after  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  ( 1 1  (B)  In  subsection 
(a)  (as  amended  by  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section ) .  and  by  Inserting  after  such  para- 
graph ( 1 )  ( B )  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: 

"(C)  (1)  the  property  has  been  determined 
to  be  uninsurable  because  of  physical  haz- 
ards after  an  inspection  pursuant  to  a  ^ 
statewide  property  insurance  plan  approved 
by  the  Secretary  under  title  XII  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act,  (11)  the  loan  Is  made 
to  the  owner  or  tenant  of  the  property  to 
finance  rehabilitation  which  the  Secretary 
determines  to  be  necessary  to  make  the  prop- 
ertv  meet  reasonable  underwriting  stand- 
ards, and  (111)  the  property  is  located  In  an 
area  which  the  Secretary  determines  is  suf- 
ficiently stable  and  contains  sufficient  public 
facilities  and  amenities  to  support  long- 
term  values,  or  Is  one  In  which  public  or 
private  actions  are  being  carried  out.  or  are 
proposed  to  be  carried  out.  of  such  scope 
and  quality  as  to  give  reasonable  promise 
that  a  stable  environment  will  be  created;"; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "or"  after  "applicable 
codes"  In  subsection  (b)(1)  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  a  comma,  and  by  Inserting 
after  "urban  renewal  plan"  in  such  subsec- 
tion ".  or  a  Statewide  property  Insurance 
plan". 

DEMOLITION  GRANTS 

Sec  410.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
116(a)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  is  amend- 
ed hy  Inserting  after  "unsound"  the  follow- 
ing: ".  a  harborage  or  potential  harborage 
of  rats.". 

(b)  Section  116(b)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  after  the  comma  at  the  end 
of  clause  (2)  the  following:  "or  will  be 
consistent  with  a  systematic  rodent  control 
program  being  undertaken  In  the  neighbor- 
hood,". 
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AIR  RIGHTS  SITES  IN  URBAN  RENEWAL  AREAS 

SEC.  411.  (a)  Section  110(c)  (1)  (Iv)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "for  use  for  industrial  development"  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "for  use  for  the  de- 
velopment of  Industrial  or  educational  facil- 
ities". 

(b)  Section  110(c)(7)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  for  Industrial  de- 
velopment" and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "for 
the  development  of  industrial  or  educational 
facilities". 

INTERIM  ASSISTANCE  FOR  BLIGHTED  AREAS 

Sec.  412.  Title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
Is  amended  by  adding  after  section  117  a 
new  section  as  follows : 

"INTERIM    ASSISTANCE    FOR   BLIGHTED    AREAS 

"Sec.  118.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  title,  the  Secretary  Is  author- 
ized to  enter  Into  contracts  (In  an  aggregate 
amount  not  to  exceed  $40,000,000  in  any  fis- 
cal year)  to  make,  and  to  make,  grants  as 
provided  In  this  section  (payable  from  any 
grant  funds  provided  under  section  103(b)) 
to  cities,  other  municipalities,  and  counties 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  such  locaUtlee  in 
carrying  out  programs  to  alleviate  harmful 
conditions  In  slum  and  blighted  areas  which 
are  planned  for  substantial  clearance,  reha- 
bilitation, or  federally  assisted  code  enforce- 
ment In  the  near  future  but  In  which  some 
immediate  pubUc  action  Is  needed  until 
clearance,  rehabilitation,  or  code  enforcement 
activities  can  be  undertaken.  Such  grants 
shall  not  exceed  two-thirds  (or  three-fourths 
in  the  case  of  any  city,  other  municipality, 
or  county  having  a  population  of  fifty  thou- 
sand or  less  according  to  the  most  recent  de- 
cennial census)  of  the  cost  of  planning  and 
carrying  out  programs  which  may  Include 

( 1 )  the  repair  of  streets,  sidewalks,  parks, 
playgrounds,  publicly  owned  utilities,  and 
pubUc  buildings  to  meet  needs  consistent 
with  the  short-term  continued  use  of  the 
area  prior  to  the  undertaking  of  the  con- 
templated clearance  or  upgrading  activities, 

(2)  the  Improvement  of  private  properties  to 
the  extent  needed  to  eliminate  the  most  Im- 
mediate dangers  to  public  health  and  safety. 

(3)  the  demolition  of  structures  determined 
to  be  structurally  unsound  or  unfit  for  hu- 
man habitation  and  which  constitute  a  pub- 
lic nuisance  and  serious  hazard  to  the  pub- 
lic health  and  safety,  (4)  the  estabUshment 
of  temporary  public  playgrounds  on  vacant 
land  within  the  area,  and  (5)  the  Improve- 
ment of  garbage  and  trash  collection,  street 
cleaning  and  similar  activities.  The  Secretary 
shall  encourage,  wherever  feasible,  the  em- 
ployment of  otherwise  unemployed  or  under- 
employed residents  of  the  area  In  carrying 
out  the  activities  and  undertakings  assisted 
under  this  section.  The  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 101(c),  106,  and  114  shall  be  appUcable 
to  activities  and  undertakings  assisted  under 
this  section  to  the  same  extent  els  if  such 
activities  and  undertakings  were  being  car- 
ried out  in  an  urban  renewal  area  as  part  of 
an  urban  renewal  project." 

LOW    AND    MODZXATE    INCOME    HOUSING    IN 
RESIDENTIAL    TTRBAN     RENEWAL    AREAS 

Sec.  413.  Section  105(f)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  A  majority  of  the  housing  units  pro- 
vided In  each  community's  total  of  such  ap- 
proved urban  renewal  projects  as  will  be  re- 
developed for  predoimlnantly  residential  uses 
and  which  receive  I»ederal  recognition  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  shall  be 
.standard  housing  units  for  low  and  moderate 
income  families  or  Individuals:  Provided, 
That  the  units  In  each  community's  total 
of  such  approved  urban  renewal  projects 
'vhlch  are  for  low  Income  families  or  Individ- 
uals shall  constitute  at  least  20  per  centum 
of  the  units  In  sudh  projects." 


WORKABLE    PROGRAM    REQUIREMENT    IN    CASE    OF 
INDIAN    TRIBES 

Sec.  414.  Section  101  (c)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"1964"  m  the  second  proviso  the  following: 
"or.  in  the  case  of  an  Indian  tribe,  band,  or 
nation,  commencing  January  1.  1969". 

Mr.  PATMAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  title  IV  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENTS     OFFERED     BY     MR.     HALPERN 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
two  amendments  to  title  IV,  both  of 
which  are  pertinent  to  the  identical  sub- 
ject matter.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  read  and  be  considered 
together. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Cierk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Halpern:  On 
page  98.  strike  out  lines  11  through  16  and 
Insert  the  following:  "governing  body  of  the 
locality  has  determined,  and  so  certifies  to 
the  Secretary,  contains  a  substantial  number 
of  structures  in  need  of  rehabilitation.'; 
and". 

On  page  104,  strike  out  lines  2  through  8 
and  Insert  the  following: 

'(ill)  the  property  is  located  In  an  area 
which  the  governing  body  of  the  locality  has 
determined,  and  so  certifies  to  the  Secretary, 
contains  a  substantial  number  of  struc- 
tures In  need  of  rehabilitation;';    and". 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  clarify  what  I  believe 
is  the  intent  of  the  rehabilitation  aid 
section  of  title  IV  of  H.R.  17989.  Surely 
it  is  the  intent  of  the  legislation  to  make 
rehabilitation  funds  available  in  those 
areas  where  they  are  most  needed.  But 
under  the  existing  language  of  the  title, 
such  funds  could  actually  be  denied  in 
precisely  those  areas  which  are  most  in 
need.  That  is  why  I  offer  this  amend- 
ment, which  would  guarantee  that  those 
areas  most  in  need  of  rehabilitation  as- 
sistance would  be  eligible  for  funds  under 
this  program. 

The  program  of  rehabilitation  grants 
and  loans  contained  in  title  IV  of  this 
act.  which  is  applicable  to  property  foimd 
uninsurable  under  title  X,  is  an  imagina- 
tive and  valuable  addition  to  the  Senate 
version  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act.  Rehabilitation  of  exist- 
ing structures  must  accompany  con- 
struction of  new  buildings  If  urban 
renewal  is  to  be  truly  effective.  However, 
it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  present 
phrasing  of  the  rehabilitation  program 
included  in  title  IV  contains  an  incon- 
sistency which  might  cause  rehabilita- 
tion grants  and  loans  to  be  denied  in 
those  areas  where  they  are  most  desper- 
ately needed. 

Seccion  403.  subsection  fc^  and  section 
409.  subsection  'c)  in  title  IV  of  the  act 
each  lay  down  flexible  standards  for 
assistance,  stating  that  grants  and  loans 
may  be  nrovided  for  any  area  "which  the 
governing  body  of  the  locality  has  deter- 


mined, and  so  certifies  to  the  Secretary, 
contains  a  substantial  number  of  struc- 
tures in  need  of  rehabilitation."  Accord- 
ing to  these  provisions,  any  area  in  need 
of  rehabilitation  funds  would  be  eligible 
for  funds. 

Two  other  provisions  in  title  IV,  how- 
ever, seem  to  negate  the  flexibility  of  the 
criterion  just  mentioned.  Section  403, 
subsection  (d),  and  section  409,  subsec- 
tion (d) ,  as  now  written,  state  that  loans 
and  grants  can  be  provided  to  owners  of 
property  which  is  currently  uninsurable 
only  when  such  property  "is  located  in 
an  area  which  the  Secretary-  determines, 
first,  is  sufficiently  stable  and  contains 
sufficient  public  facilities  and  amenities 
to  support  long-term  values:  or,  second, 
is  one  in  which  public  or  private  actions 
are  being  carried  out  or  are  proposed 
to  be  carried  out  of  such  scope  and  qual- 
ity as  to  give  reasonable  promise  that  a 
stable  environment  will  be  created." 
These  clauses  clearly  deny  aid  to  those 
property  owners  most  in  need  of  re- 
habilitation assistance. 

An  example  would  serve  to  illustrate 
this.  Consider  an  elderly  low-income 
homeowner,  living  in  an  unstable  section 
of  an  urban  community.  The  urban  in- 
surance program,  included  in  title  X  of 
this  act,  would  make  his  home  eligible 
for  insurance  for  the  first  time.  However, 
since  the  home,  in  this  hypothetical  case, 
has  a  faulty  electrical  system,  considered 
to  be  a  fire  hazard,  it  does  not  measure 
up  to  insurance  standards,  and  private 
insurance  companies  will  not  issue  prop- 
erty insurance.  Clearly,  this  is  an  in- 
.stance  where  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  leg- 
islation to  assist  the  homeowner  in  re- 
habilitating his  electrical  system  to  the 
point  where  his  home  will  meet  insurance 
standards.  But  under  present  wording, 
since  the  neighborhood  is  unstable,  the 
homeowner  is  not  eligible  for  any  reha- 
bilitation assistance  at  all. 

In  short,  while  title  X  of  this  act  as- 
sures that  sound  property  in  unstable 
areas  can  now  be  insured,  and  title  IV 
provides  funds  so  that  owners  of  run- 
down property  in  stable  neighborhoods 
can  receive  funds  to  bring  the  property 
up  to  insurance  standsirds,  present  word- 
ing excludes  owners  of  rundown  prop- 
erty in  unstable  neighborhoods  from  re- 
ceiving rehabilitation  assistance  and  thus 
excludes  them  from  obtaining  necessary 
property  insurance. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  will 
make  the  language  of  the  act  consistent 
by  using  the  same  criteria  for  assistance 
throughout,  and  stressing  the  need  for 
rehabilitation,  rather  than  the  stability 
of  the  area.  By  virtue  of  this  amendment 
owners  of  rundown  property  in  unstable 
areas  would  become  eligible  for  rehabili- 
tation grants  and  loans  in  order  to  bring 
their  property  up  to  insurance  standards 
and  improve  the  condition  of  their  com- 
munity. 

This  focus  on  the  needs  in  high-risk 
areas,  rather  than  limitations  based  on 
existing  or  potential  stability,  seems  mo;  e 
appropriate  to  the  intent  and  spirit  of 
the  act. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAUERN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 
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Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  studied  the  amendment  the  gentle- 
man is  offering  and.  if  it  is  agreeable 
with  the  mmorlty  side.  I  believe  our  side 
will  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALPERN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WIDNAliL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  being  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  HalpernI  is 
agreeable  to  the  minority. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

AllXNOMENT    OFfTBZO    BT    MX.    WINN 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Winn:  On  page 
107.  after  line  22.  add  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 
"Btn^  vox  orrnMiNiNG  ACQtrismoN  pxxcx  or 

PBCWWBTT    DAMAGED    BT      LIMESTONE    QUAXXT 
SUBSIOENCX 

"Sxc.  415.  la)  the  last  paragraph  of  sec- 
tion 110(e)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1940  is 
amended  by  striking  out  underlying  coal 
mines,  or'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'un- 
derlying coal  mines,  becatise  of  limestone 
quarry  subsidence,  or  because  of. 

"(b)  Any  contract  under  title  I  of  the 
Hotislng  Act  of  1949  executed  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  may  be 
amended  to  provide  for  payment  of  the  In- 
creased amounts  authorized  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  with  respect  to  any  uncompleted 
project  If  the  project  Included  acquisitions 
which,  under  any  State  or  local  law  In  effect 
on  such  date,  would  Involve  expenditures  by 
local  public  agencies  that  could  not  other- 
wise be  Included  In  the  cost  of  such  project." 

Mr.  WINN  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  furnish  us  a  copy  of  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  WINN.  I  am  sorry.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thought  I  had  furnished  enough  copies, 
but  I  will  furnish  a  copy. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  privileged  to  sub- 
mit for  your  consideration  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Housing  Act  of  1949. 
I  will  outhne  briefly  the  facts  that  have 
prompted  me  to  offer  the  amendment. 

I  represent  the  Third  Congressional 
District  of  Kansas  which  Includes  a  por- 
tion of  Kansas  City.  Kans.  During  the 
spring  of  1965  a  subdivision  of  Kansas 
City,  Kans..  known  as  the  Hilltop  area 
experienced  severe  surface  instability. 
This  was  evidenced  by  several  serious 
cave-ins  which  resulted  in  extensive 
damage  to  residences  located  over  the 
affected  area.  The  bottom  literally  fell 
out  of  48  houses.  Fortunately  no  one  was 
seriously  injured,  although  the  cave-in 
threatened  the  lives  of  persons  residing 
in  each  of  the  damaged  houses. 

Following  the  cave-ins,  the  Renewal 
Assistance  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  au- 
thorized the  consulting  engineering  firm 
of  Howard,  Needles,  Tamen  &  Bergen- 


doff,  of  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  to  conduct  a 
feasibility  study  of  the  Hilltop  area.  The 
firm's  repwrt  was  submitted  to  Mr.  Chris 
N.  Vedros.  Director  of  Urban  Renewal 
Agency,  Kansas  City.  Kans.,  on  May  3, 
1967.  I  am  herewith  offering  the  report 
to  the  Committee  for  its  reference  In 
considering  the  amendment  which  I  pro- 
pose. I  direct  the  Committee's  attention 
to  the  conclusion  In  the  report  that  the 
affected  portions  of  Hilltop  be  acquired 
by  urban  renewal.  The  report  suggests 
that  the  area  be  cleared  and  developed  in 
the  most  economically  feasible  manner 
as  a  public  use  area:  First,  public  golf 
course;  second,  public  park;  third,  wild- 
life area  or  zoo;  or.  fourth,  sewage  dis- 
posal area. 

The  report  recognized  existing  legisla- 
tive authority  is  too  narrow  to  provide  a 
satisfactory  response  to  the  needs  of  the 
Hilltop  residents.  It  recommends  the 
amendment  which  I  have  proposed  in 
HJl.  8354  to  resolve  the  present  limita- 
tion. The  effect  of  my  bill  would  amend 
title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  to  ex- 
tend compensation  to  property  owners 
who  sustain  damage  to  their  property 
from  mine  subsidence  without  limitation 
to  coal  mines  subsidence.  The  Injured 
persons  would  be  paid  the  value  of  their 
property  Immediately  prior  to  the  occur- 
rence which  caused  their  loss. 

I  am  further  offering  a  copy  of  the 
letter  which  I  received  from  the  Bureau 
of  Mines.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
dated  March  11,  1968,  wherein  it  is  ob- 
served that  there  is  no  existing  authority 
for  assistance  to  persons  sustaining 
losses  similar  to  those  experienced  by  the 
residents  of  the  Hilltop  area.  The  letter 
expresses  sympathy  for  the  plight  of 
such  persons  and  recommends  legislative 
action  identical  to  that  which  I  have  pro- 
posed to  establish  authority  for  resolving 
the  difiBculties  caused  when  property 
owners  are  the  Innocent  victims  of  mine 
subsidence. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  residents  of  the 
Hilltop  were  indeed  innocent  victims  of 
an  act  of  nature  over  which  they  had  no 
control.  They  had  purchased  their  homes 
and  had  anticipated  the  quiet  enjoyment 
of  their  premises.  However,  because  of  an 
incident  completely  beyond  their  control, 
they  found  themselves  homeless.  I  am 
not  suggesting  that  they  are  deserring  of 
relief  similar  to  that  extended  to  the  vic- 
tims of  a  flood  or  tornado.  Their  case  can 
be  distinguished  because  the  redevelop- 
ment of  the  affected  area  and  the  reloca- 
tion of  the  residents  is  clearly  within  the 
expressed  purpose  and  spirit  of  urban  re- 
newal. As  is  pointed  out  in  the  consult- 
ing engineers'  report,  there  are  several 
economically  feasible  ways  to  utilize  the 
area  once  it  has  become  public  property. 
Further,  the  residents  of  the  area  are 
valuable  contributors  to  the  economic 
growth  of  the  community.  It  is  important 
that  their  talents  and  energies  be 
retained. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  for  the  op- 
portunity to  address  you  on  this  most 
important  subject,  and  I  am  confident 
that  you  will  favorably  report  any 
amendment  for  enactment  into  law. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  this  amendment  is 
the  same  type  amendment  that  was  of- 


fered by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, Congressman  McDade,  in  a  previ- 
ous session  of  Congress,  covering  in- 
stances where  property  has  been  greatly 
damaged  from  coal  mine  subsidence.  As 
I  understand  this  amendment,  it  would 
do  the  same  thing  for  those  who  suffer 
in  connection  with  limestone  quarries. 

Mr.  WINN.  That  is  exactly  correct.  It. 
is  the  same  as  the  McDade  amendment. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  think  our  side  is 
willing  to  take  this  amendment.  It  covers 
subsidence,  and  we  have  taken  a  similar 
amendment  on  this  side.  We  are  familiar 
with  It  and  iiave  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
side  will  accept  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Winn). 

The  amendment  v/as  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFEKED  BT  MR.  RTAN 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rtan  :  On  page 
107.  after  line  22.  add  the  following: 

"Sec.  415.  Section  117  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  Is  amended  by  Inserting  the  following 
before  the  p>erlod  at  the  end  of  that  section: 
•;  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  may.  in  addi- 
tion to  authorizing  a  local  public  agency  to 
make  grants  as  prescribed  In  section  115. 
miike  such  grante  through  the  uUllzatlon  of 
local  private  nonprofit  agencies'." 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose 
of  this  amendment  is  very  simple.  It  is 
to  permit  section  115  rehabilitation 
grants  to  be  made  through  the  utilization 
of  private  nonprofit  agencies  as  well  as 
through  local  public  agencies. 

The  rehabilitation  grant  program  can 
be  an  impoitant  Instrument  in  the  re- 
habilitation of  entire  neighborhoods. 
With  the  increase  to  $3,000  afforded  in 
H.R.  17979,  it  can  enable  low-income 
homeowners  to  repair  their  homes,  and 
It  can  provide  the  seed  money  for  more 
extensive  rehabilitation  efforts. 

Private  nonprofit  agencies  are  a  logical 
conduit  for  channeling  these  funds  if 
they  possess  the  technical  expertise. 
Often  they  can  be  moved  to  action  more 
speedily  than  the  local  public  agency. 
My  amendment  would  simply  permit 
them,  as  well  as  public  agencies,  to  be 
the  medium  for  these  grants.  I  believe 
this  option  should  be  available,  and  I 
hope  my  amendment  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  have  discussed  this 
with  other  members  of  the  committee 
and  with  the  staff.  The  gentleman  fur- 
nished us  with  a  copy  of  the  amendment. 
We  are  willing  on  this  side  to  accept  It,  if 
the  minority  is  willing  to  accept  It. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  RyanI. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Patman)  there 
were — ayes  64,  noes  47. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, from  Joseph  D.  Keenan,  interna- 
tional   .secretary    of    the    International 
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Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers,  and 
for  many  years  outstanding  among  the 
Nation's  leaders  in  all  movements  for 
the  advancement  of  the  welfare  of  the 
American  people,  I  have  received  the  fol- 
lowing telegram : 

Dear  Conorzssman:  The  Omnibus  Housing 
Bill  (H.R.  17989)  now  before  the  House  will 
test  whether  America  intends  to  begin  meet- 
ing our  national  goal  of  bringing  decent 
housing  within  reach  of  every  American  fam- 
ily. The  International  Brotherhood  of  Elec- 
trical Workers  strongly  supports  this  bill  es- 
pecially the  homeownershlp  and  rental  pro- 
visions. We  urge  your  support  for  the  Omni- 
bus Housing  Bill  as  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee and  ask  that  you  vote  against  any 
crippling  amendments  that  are  offered  on 
the  House  floor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in  complete  agree- 
ment with  Mr.  Keenan  and  the  many, 
many  others  who  have  wired  and  writ- 
ten me  in  support  of  one  of  the  most 
comprehensive  housing  bills  of  all  times. 

Six  million  American  families  still  live 
in  substandard  housing.  The  good  bill  be- 
fore us.  the  enactment  of  which  is  urged 
by  Mr.  Keenan,  places  the  emphasis  upon 
the  need  of  this  segment  of  our  forgotten 
countrymen  and  provides  the  means  of 
meeting  the  need.  I  would  say  that  this 
is  the  most  important  legislation  to  come 
before  the  90th  Congress  and  if  we 
should  adjourn  before  its  enactment  we 
would  be  derelict  in  the  performance  of 
our  duty.  If  by  crippling  amendments  we 
should  weaken  the  effectiveness  of  the 
bill  in  bringing  decent  housing  within 
the  means  of  the  6  million  American 
families  now  unhappily  condemned  to 
the  dirt  and  misery  of  the  slums  and 
worse  we  would  stand  shameless  and  dis- 
honored before  our  own  constituents. 

We  cannot  have  a  happy  nation  with 
6  million  families  huddled  under  roofs 
that  leak,  6  million  families  living  in  filth, 
little  children  and  their  elders  cramped 
together  in  misery  in  housing  that  by 
even  the  lowest  standards  is  unfit  for  hu- 
man habitation.  We  cannot  have  a  safe 
nation  under  such  conditions.  I  think  the 
disturbances  of  recent  years  have 
brought  us  all  to  that  realization. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  came  to  the 
Congress  in  the  81st  Congress,  housing 
was  the  overriding  problem  of  many  of 
my  constituents  and  I  felt  fortunate  in- 
deed when  the  late  Thomas  J.  O'Brien, 
then  a  power  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  secured  a  place  for  me  on  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee.  One 
of  the  happiest  moments  of  my  18  years 
in  the  Congress  was  when  after  a  long 
and  hard  fight  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
passed  the  House  and  Senate  and  be- 
came the  law  of  the  land.  At  long,  long 
last  we  had  started  to  make  come  true 
the  American  dream  of  "a  decent  roof 
over  every  American  family." 

We  have  come  a  long  way  since  1949. 
But  with  6  million  American  families  still 
unhappily  and  inadequately  housed 
there  is  still  a  long,  long  way  to  go. 

It  was  my  privilege  and  certainly  my 
pleasure  to  serve  on  the  first  housing  sub- 
committee with  the  present  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Bar- 
rett] .  Working  and  associating  with  him 
I  came  to  know  his  great  ability,  his  wide 
understanding  and  the  drive  with  which 
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he  executed  his  task.  To  him  go  my  con- 
gratulations on  a  good  job  superbly 
handled.  My  congratulations  too,  to  one 
of  the  great  legislators  of  our  times,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas,  my 
beloved  friend  [Mr.  Patman!  .  Also  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey,  the  able  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  (Mr.  WidnallI, 
whom  I  hold  in  warm  affection  and  deep 
esteem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  I  voice  the 
sentiment  of  the  House  when  I  say  that 
on  the  Democratic  side  and  on  the 
Republican  side  we  are  proud  of  the 
membership  of  the  great  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee.  And,  we  from  the 
State  of  Lincoln  are  especially  proud  of 
the  only  member  of  the  committee  from 
Illinois,  the  able  and  hard-working  Mr. 
Annttnzio. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  the  1968  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act.  This  leg- 
islation embodies  some  of  the  most  en- 
lightened and  far-reaching  proposals  of 
this  decade. 

Two  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  give 
me  special  pleasure.  The  section  of  this 
act,  as  reported  by  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  establishes  a  national 
program  of  federally  assisted  insurance 
protection  In  areas  with  high  crime  rates 
or  potential  riots. 

Such  Insurance  protection  In  riot-prone 
areas  Is  absolutely  essential  to  the  future 
of  our  cities.  Unless  we  provide  a  means 
for  property  owners  in  areas  of  potential 
civil  disorder  to  gain  the  protection  that 
only  adequate  insurance  provides,  the 
areas  of  our  great  cities  that  most  need 
to  attract  new  and  expanded  investments 
will  be  strangled.  New  businesses  cannot 
come  into  areas  where  a  degree  of  finan- 
cial protection  is  not  available  and  es- 
tablished businesses  cannot  long  stand 
the  risk  of  losing  everything.  This  leg- 
islation, which  I  have  advocated  and 
sponsored  for  2  years,  is  aimed  at 
creating  a  climate  for  lapid  and  un- 
restricted progress  and  restoration  of  the 
blighted  ghettos  that  exist  in  our  great 
cities.  The  regeneration  of  our  central 
cities  Is  directly  tied  to  the  guarantee  of 
full  and  certain  insurance  protection. 

Second,  this  legislation  revives  the 
dormant  National  Flood  Insurance  Act 
which  has  been  stalled  in  conference 
since  late  last  year.  The  crippling  amend- 
ments adopted  by  the  House,  precluding 
participation  by  the  private  insurance 
industry,  have  been  responsible  for  the 
delay  in  providing  this  long  overdue  pro- 
tection. Only  last  month,  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  suffered  disastrous  and  costly 
floods  which  resulted  in  certain  of  the 
hardest  hit  areas,  including  Union  Coun- 
ty which  I  represent,  being  declared  Fed- 
eral disaster  areas.  Certainly  a  great 
deal  of  the  economic  hardship  brought 
by  these  floods  would  have  been  avoided 
had  flood  insurance  been  available.  Un- 
fortunately, in  the  hardest  hit  areas, 
particularly  in  Elizabeth  and  Linden, 
flood  insurance  coverage  is  simply  not 
obtainable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  1968  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  is  a  significant 
and  long  step  toward  the  goal  of  a  de- 
cent, safe,  and  sanitary  home  for  every 
American.  I  ask  full  support  for  this  leg- 


islation as  reported  by  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  our 
late,  beloved  President,  John  F.  Kennedy, 
once  said : 

The  cities — their  needs,  their  future,  their 
financing — these  are  the  great  unspoken, 
overlooked,  underplayed  problems  of  our 
times. 

Many  of  us  here  fully  agreed  with  his 
pronoimcement  then  and  have  stead- 
fastly exerted  our  efforts  over  these  past 
few  years  for  the  legislative  attainment 
of  his  recommended  poals.  including  the 
elimination  of  substandard  housing,  for 
the  rebirth  of  our  cities  and  the  regen- 
eration of  great  numbers  of  their  in- 
habitants. In  this  measure  before  us  to- 
day we  have  a  near  culmination  of  Pres- 
ident Kennedy's,  and  his  successor's, 
long-made  and  long-sought  recommen- 
dations and  objectives  in  the  domestic 
area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  now  before  us, 
H.R.  17989,  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1968,  is  practically  uni- 
versally acclaimed  as  a  measure  repre- 
senting, in  its  entirety,  the  most  creative, 
comprehensive,  and  prudent  legislative 
response  in  the  history  of  the  Congress 
to  the  imperatively  urgent  national  prob- 
lem of  providing  decent  housing  for  low- 
and  middle-income  families. 

It  has  been  rightly  termed  landmark 
legislation  in  the  national  interest  and 
I  most  earnestly  urge  and  hope  it  will  be 
overwhelmingly  adopted  by  this  House 
today  without  any  seriously  crippling 
amendments. 

On  past  occasions  when  we  have  dealt 
*ith  the  subject  of  housing  here,  I  have 
repeatedly  expressed  my  very  deep  con- 
viction that  our  civilized  society  will  rise 
or  fall  in  proportion  to  the  wholesome- 
ness  of  our  family  life.  Unquestionably 
one  of  the  fundamentally  essential  in- 
gredients in  the  promotion  of  wholesome 
family  existence  and  development  is  de- 
cent housing  and  substandard  housing 
conditions  in  the  cities  of  our  coimtry 
are  of  increa.sing  major  concern  to  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  measure  is  de- 
signed to  create  housing  in  all  forms 
throughout  this  country  at  a  rate  10 
times  faster  than  has  ever  been  at- 
tempted in  the  past  and  Its  approval  will 
mark  the  beginning  of  the  massive  up- 
grading in  standards  of  living  so  ur- 
gently required  throughout  the  whole 
country  and  particularly  in  our  cities. 
The  bill's  major  homeownershlp  and 
improvement  environment  programs  pro- 
ject a  new  and  unique  financing  arrange- 
ment by  which  the  Government  would 
subsidize  interest  payments  rather  than 
entire  mortgages.  Those  benefitting  from 
the  programs  would  pay,  on  a  slidlng- 
scale  basis,  a  certain  percentage  of  their 
income  for  housing.  Thus,  as  a  low- 
income  family's  earnings  increase,  their 
share  in  the  Federal  program  increases 
proportionately.  By  providing  Federal 
subsidy  at  established  market  interest 
rates  instead  of  the  below-market  rates 
of  the  present  system,  the  programs 
should  entice  private  enterprise  to  par- 
ticipate to  a  far  more  significant  degree 
than  under  current  mortgage  operations. 
It   also   encompasses   expanded   pro- 
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grams  for  riot  reinsurance,  for  flood  in- 
surance, for  urban  mass  transport,  for 
urban  planning  activities,  for  mortgage 
insurance  on  nonprofit  hospitals,  and  for 
a  private  consortium  to  bring  new  in- 
volvement in  the  housing  market  from 
areas  of  private  enterprise  not  tradi- 
tionally involved. 

Section  3  of  the  bill,  the  "jobs-in- 
housing"  provision  will  be  of  enormous 
benefit  to  low-  and  moderate-income 
urban  families.  This  provision  contains 
the  instruction  that  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  shall 
require  that,  to  the  greatest  extent  feasi- 
ble, opportunities  for  employment  arising 
in  coiuiection  with  the  construction  or  re- 
habilitation of  projects  assisted  under 
such  programs  be  given  to  lower  income 
persons  residing  in  the  area  of  such  proj- 
ects. 

A  similar  requirement  is  already  in 
force  with  respect  to  model  cities  pro- 
grams. 

In  substance  this  measure  provides  a 
goal  of  6  million  low-  and  moderate-in- 
come t;ousing  units  over  the  next  10 
years:  during  the  next  3  years  it  would 
authorize  375.000  units  of  low-rent  pubUc 
housing. 

It  would  provide  an  urban  renewal  au- 
thorization of  $1.4  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1970.  greatly  reducing  the  backlog  of  ap- 
plications now  pending. 

It  would  increase  mass  transit  authori- 
zations by  $190  million,  a  sum  which  is 
minimal  when  compared  with  our  na- 
tional mass  transportation  needs  as  ex- 
emplified in  my  own  community  and 
commonwealth. 

It  would  increase  model  cities  authori- 
zation by  $362  million  in  fiscal  year  1969 
and  $1  billion  in  fiscal  year  1970. 

The  first  two  programs  above  together 
with  the  model  cities  program  enacted 
in  1966  provides  the  basis  for  the  overall 
regeneration  of  entire  communities  but 
they  are  suffering  from  a  serious  lack  of 
funds. 

Seventy-five  American  cities,  including 
my  own  home  city  of  Worcester,  Mass.. 
have  already  been  approved  for  Federal 
planning  funds  for  massive  rehabilitation 
and  another  75  are  expected  to  qualify 
before  the  billion  dollars  are  to  be  spent 
in  fiscal  year  1970 

I  believe  that  in  order  to  fulfill  our 
pledges  of  1949,  in  housing  and  in  1966 
for  model  cities,  it  is  essential  that  we 
approve  the  full  funding  for  these  basic 
programs  and  strengthen  their  effective- 
ness by  the  adoption  of  the  other  sup- 
plemental provisions  in  this  pending  bill. 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  pretended  that 
this  proposal  Is  perfect  in  every  detail  but 
it  is.  as  I  stated  at  the  outset,  commended 
by  nearly  every  accepted  authority  as  the 
most  responsible  by-and-large  legislative 
effort  to  constructively  eliminate  one  of 
the  fundamental  causes  for  the  great  so- 
cial unrest  and  despair  afflicting  this 
country,  substandard  housing.  By  all  rea- 
sonable rules  of  analysis  and  judgment 
of  what  should  be  a  priority  expenditure 
and  investment  for  the  good  of  all  Amer- 
icans. I  believe  this  bill  merits  and  I  hope 
it  will  receive  the  overwhelming  approval 
of  this  House. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  be- 
fore us  today  is  &n  extension  and  expan- 
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sion  of  legislation  that  began  with  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949.  With  that  act  we  set 
up  a  national  goal — a  decent  home  for 
every  American.  With  this  act  we  can 
travel  a  long  way  along  the  road  to 
realizing  that  goal.  The  cost  is  relatively 
modest,  considering  the  complexity  of  the 
task.  And  the  need  is  unmistakable. 

President  Johnson  outlined  that  need 
in  his  message  on  housing  and  cities  a 
few  months  ago.  He  spoke  of  recapturing 
the  promise  of  the  American  city  by  sur- 
mounting the  problems  of  obsolescence 
and  despair.  Obsolescence  because  our 
cities  are  growing  faster  in  population 
than  our  ability  to  build  enough  decent 
housing,  while  older  buildings  sink  into 
decay.  Despair  because  squalid  surround- 
ings breed  misery  and  hopelessness — a 
hopelessness  almost  beyond  the  compre- 
hension of  those  of  us  who  have  never 
had  to  come  home  to  sagging  floors,  fall- 
ing plaster,  and  plumbing  that  would  not 
work. 

For  the  poor,  the  elderly,  the  handi- 
capped, the  displaced,  and  families  with 
moderate  incomes,  owning  or  renting  a 
good  house  or  apartment  at  a  reasonable 
price  is  the  flrst  step  on  tht-  road  out  of 
hopelessness.  This  legislation  for  the  first 
time  offers  a  chance  for  American  fami- 
lies with  low  incomes  to  know  the  pride 
and  responsibility  of  homeownership. 

For  those  unable  to  own  their  homes, 
public  housing  that  is  pleasant  and  con- 
venient to  live  in  can  bring  new  dignity. 
This  legislation  will  more  than  double  the 
supply  of  low-rent  public  housing  in  the 
next  5  years. 

These  are  only  two  aspects  of  the  hous- 
ing bill  that  merit  our  endorsement. 
Taken  as  a  total  program  for  easing  the 
mounting  pressures  on  our  urban  areas, 
this  bill  represents  the  best  hope  of  our 
cities,  and  a  chance  to  make  that  hope  a 
reality. 

Mr.  R(X)NEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  H  R.  17989  represents  a  com- 
prehensive effort  to  meet  the  critical  and 
urgent  needs  of  the  Nation's  cities  spelled 
out  so  eloquently  by  President  Johnson. 
Never  has  the  recognition  of  the  urban 
crisis  t)een  so  great,  and  never  has  the 
legislative  response,  exemplified  by  the 
bill  before  u£.  been  so  far-reaching.  The 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
has  performed  a  valuable  sei-vice  for  the 
House  and  for  the  Nation  by  writing  this 
historic  housing  and  urban  development 
legislation. 

I  direct  my  remarks  to  a  section  of  the 
bill  that  has  not  received  a  great  deal  of 
publicity  but  whicli  offers  great  promise 
toward  solving  the  problems  of  slums  and 
blight  in  our  cities.  I  refer  to  the  creation 
of  a  neighborhood  development  program 
in  the  urban  renewal  legislation  as  pro- 
vided by  section  401  of  the  bill.  During 
the  course  of  the  hearings  there  was 
widespread  support  for  this  provision. 
Mayors  and  urban  development  profes- 
sionals praised  this  new  program. 

To  appreciate  what  the  neighborhood 
development  program  is.  and  how  it  dif- 
fers from  the  present  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram, it  is  necessary  to  have  an  under- 
standing of  the  existing  renewal  pro- 
gram. 

Normally,  a  locality  designates  a 
blighted  area  and  applies  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 


for  funds  to  prepare  the  necessary  urban 
renewal  plan  and  other  pertinent  data. 
The  separate  planning  period  usually 
takes  about  2  rears,  although  it  is  often 
3  years  from  the  time  an  area  is  des- 
ignated to  the  time  the  project  actually 
begins  to  acquire  land,  rehabilitate 
homes,  install  improvements,  and  under- 
take other  activities.  The  project  is 
financed  in  its  entirety  through  a  grant 
reservation  that  is  initially  based  on  esti- 
mates made  prior  to  planning  and  which 
r.ie  refined  when  planning  is  completed. 
Consequently,  the  present  program  re- 
quires that  an  urban  renewal  plan  and  a 
financing  plan  be  prepared  to  cover  a 
broad  range  of  activities  that  will  be  car- 
ried out  over  a  period  of  several  years. 
Once  the  plans  are  approved  and  activi- 
ties begin,  changing  circumstancfs  over 
a  period  of  time  often  call  for  revisions  of 
the  urban  renewal  plan  and  adjustments 
in  the  financing  plan.  Very  often  the 
changes  require  grant  increases.  This  is 
to  be  expected,  and  properly  so,  in  a  com- 
plex program  that  has  significant  impact 
and  which  necessarily  takes  several  years 
to  complete.  Given  the  dynamics  of 
urban  development  processes,  the  pro- 
gram has  worked  well. 

However,  the  urban  renewal  program 
has  its  limitations.  A  project  must  be  big 
enough  to  have  an  impact  but  small 
enough  so  that  the  whole  project  can  be 
planned  in  detail  in  advance  of  project 
execution.  This  includes  financial  con- 
siderations as  well  as  physical  planning. 
The  system  poses  difficulties  for  commu- 
nities seeking  renewal  activities  in  large 
areas  of  critical  need. 

Moreover,  cities  have  found  that  it  is 
often  difficult  to  develop  plans  for  large 
areas  when  it  is  known  that  conditions 
will  change  over  a  period  of  time.  Par- 
ticularly, in  rehabilitation  there  is  a  need 
to  begin  quickly  without  lengthy  plan- 
ning delays  during  which  properties  may 
further  deteriorate — even  to  a  point 
where  the  intended  rehabilitation  be- 
comes Infeasible. 

In  many  cities  It  is  essential  that  some 
activities  begin  immediately  upon  desig- 
nation of  an  area.  This  often  precludes 
utilization  of  urban  renewal  because  of 
its  detailed  planning  requirements.  While 
the  present  urban  renewal  program  suc- 
cessfully meets  the  needs  for  which  it 
was  designed,  our  years  of  experience  and 
the  pressing  needs  of  our  cities  require 
improvements  to  increase  the  flexibility 
of  renewal  mechanisms. 

The  neighborhood  development  pro- 
gram is  the  response  to  these  needs.  It 
has  been  designed  to  permit  flexibility 
in  dealing  with  changing  conditions  and 
to  achieve  the  most  effective  and  effi- 
cient utilization  of  available  funds.  It  is 
an  optional  program  inasmuch  as  local- 
ities have  the  choice  of  using  it  or  con- 
tinuing with  the  traditional  program.  Its 
most  positive  feature  is  its  focus  on  flex- 
ibility of  operation,  permitting  early  ac- 
tion and  early  results. 

A  neighborhood  development  program 
may  consist  of  urban  renewal  project 
undertakings  and  activities  In  one  or 
more  urban  renewal  areas  that  tire 
planned  and  carried  out  on  the  basis  of 
annual  increments.  The  requirements 
would  be  similar  to  those  for  the  existing 
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urban  renewal  program  with  a  few  major 
differences.  They  are : 

First.  Many  activities  not  requiring  de- 
tailed planning  could  begin  immediately, 
while  more  detailed  planning  of  future 
activities  proceeds  concurrently.  For  ex- 
ample, rehabilitation  activities  could  be- 
gin immediately,  assisted  by  Federal  re- 
habilitation loans  and  grants. 

Second.  Only  those  activities  that  can 
be  completed  in  a  year  will  be  Initially 
funded,  rather  than  entire  projects  that 
may  take  many  years  to  complete.  How- 
ever, localities  can  anticipate  receiving 
funds  for  subsequent  annual  Increments 
as  the  work  proceeds.  The  Congress  cus- 
tomarily appropriates  ui-ban  renewal 
funds  on  a  1-year  forward  funding 
basis,  making  it  possible  for  HUD  re- 
serve funds  for  1  additional  year  at 
the  time  an  annual  program  is  approved. 
This  can  be  repeated  as  third  year  fimds 
are  reserved  at  the  time  the  second  year 
funds  are  committed;  and  the  same  pat- 
tern can  be  followed  in  future  years  as 
progress  continues. 

For  example,  let  us  assume  that  an 
area  of  1.000  acres  is  covered  by 
a  neighborhood  development  program. 
During  the  first  year  a  vacant  site  could 
be  developed  for  low-  and  moderate-In- 
come housing;  another  area  could  see 
the  construction  of  a  new  school;  and  In 
a  third,  rehabilitation  could  begin.  Dur- 
ing the  second  year  a  dilapidated  area 
could  be  acquired  and  cleared  while  its 
residents  are  relocated  into  the  housing 
developed  during  the  flrst  year;  a  com- 
mercial shopping  area  could  undergo  re- 
habilitation; and  several  neighborhood 
parks  could  be  developed.  This  process 
could  continue  annually  until  the  entire 
area  is  totally  renewed. 

The  neighborhood  development  pro- 
pram  would  permit  cities  to  adjust  their 
programs  to  changing  conditions.  It 
would  create  greater  opportunities  for 
citizen  involvement,  since  the  planning 
process  is  a  continuing  one.  Relocation 
would  be  more  successful  because  the 
amount  would  match  available  housing 
resources.  The  new  program  will  sub- 
stantially increase  the  opportunities  for 
neighborhood  residents  to  remain  in  the 
area  if  they  wish. 

I  believe  this  legislation  recognizes  the 
vital  necessity  of  local  public  investment 
in  Improvements  and  facilities  in  renewal 
areas.  Just  as  in  the  existing  urban  re- 
newal program,  the  local  share  of  costs 
may  be  provided  in  cash  or  through  in- 
vestments recognized  as  noncash  local 
Ri-ants-in-aid. 

In  the  new  program  a  facility  would 
be  eligible  for  this  kind  of  assistance  if 
i-^  construction  began  within  3  years 
1  rlor  to  the  date  of  the  first  contract 
covering  the  urban  renewal  area,  to  be 
.served  by  the  facility. 

Another  change  tightens  the  eligibility 
for  noncash  credit  by  requiring  that  a 
facility  must  actually  be  constructed  or 
be  under  contract  during  the  annual  pe- 
riod for  which  credit  is  claimed.  This 
change  is  desirable.  It  will  provide  an  in- 
centive to  localities  to  install  needed 
!  ublic  facilities,  such  as  schools,  sewers, 
.'^ireets.  and  other  improvements,  early 
in  the  renewal  process. 

The  amount  of  noncash  credits  to  be 
allowed  in  any  year  will  be  limited  to 


that  amount  reqxiired  to  meet  the  local 
share  of  renewal  costs.  Excess  credits 
that  have  been  deemed  eligible  would 
be  applied  to  subsequent  annual  incre- 
ments. In  addition,  pooling  credit  from 
existing  urban  renewal  projects  may  be 
counted  toward  the  local  share  of  a 
neighborhood  development  progrsun. 
However,  excess  credits  from  an  annual 
Increment  may  only  be  applied  to  subse- 
quent annual  increments  of  that  neigh- 
borhood development  program. 

The  neighborhood  development  pro- 
gram offers  communities  an  opixirtunlty 
to  meet  head-on  the  forces  of  blight  In 
large  areas.  It  offers  new  tools  that  have 
the  flexibility  to  meet  problems  and  op- 
portunities. It  will  permit  cities  to  make 
better  use  of  capital  improvement  pro- 
graming. Finally,  it  will  enable  the  re- 
newal process  to  respond  to  the  initia- 
tives of  private  enterprise  to  revitalize 
our  cities. 

It  is  a  timely  program.  It  is  an  action 
program.  It  merits  the  support  of  all  of 
us  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  EILBERQ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  fMr.  Barrett]  and 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  PatmanI  for  the  excellent  job  they 
have  done  in  developing  this  legislation 
and  In  presenting  It  to  the  House. 

I  want  to  address  myself  at  this  time  to 
the  provisions  of  title  X,  the  Urban  Prop- 
erty Protection  and  Reinsurance  Act  of 
1968.  Title  X  is  a  simple  and  feasible 
answer  to  two  nationwide  problems  in 
property  Insurance  requiring  urgent  at- 
tention. 

One  of  these  problems  is  the  result  of 
the  practice  of  some  insurance  companies 
"red-lining"  entire  neighborhoods,  which 
means  almost  automatic  denial  of  insur- 
ance solely  because  of  location  regardless 
of  the  condition  of  the  individual  prop- 
erties. 

Such  neighborhoods  frequently  are 
congested  and  economically  depressed 
and  blighted  urban  areas,  characterized 
by  structures  in  need  of  repairs  and  by 
vacant  homes  and  stores. 

Despite  these  conditions,  large  num- 
bers of  well  maintained  properties  are 
also  to  be  found  in  these  areas.  However, 
good  properties  as  well  as  bad  ones  are 
denied  insui-ance. 

In  these  instances,  good  properties  be- 
come bad  properties  and  the  blight 
spreads.  Repairs  and  improvements  can- 
not be  financed  if  property  insurance  is 
not  available,  and  businesses  cannot  be 
operated  without  credit,  and  credit  is  dif- 
ficult. If  not  impossible,  to  come  by  with- 
out property  insurance. 

Title  X  would  operate  to  end  such 
"red-lining"  by  providing  for  physical  in- 
spection of  properties  to  determine  if 
they  are  insurable.  In  addition,  such  in- 
spections would  also  establish  what  work 
must  be  done  to  make  them  insurable. 

The  title  would  also  provide  for  a 
placement  facility  which  would  operate 
to  help  agents  and  brokers  place  policies 
on  insurable  properties  with  private 
companies. 

This  system  of  inspections  and  place- 
ment would  function  under  statewide 
plans  which  the  State  commissioners  of 
insurance  would  develop  in  coop>eration 


with  the  private  property  insurance  in- 
dustry doing  business  in  a  State. 

The  States  and  the  Industry  would  be 
given  an  inducement  to  operate  such 
statewide  plans  for  making  property  in- 
surance more  readily  available.  Tliat  in- 
ducement is  Federal  reinsurance  against 
property  losses  from  riot  and  civil  com- 
motion. 

This  brings  me  to  the  second  and  less 
familiar  nationwide  problem  in  insur- 
ance, which,  despite  its  importance,  has 
received  only  scant  attention.  This  is  a 
problem  of  the  unavailability  of  re- 
Insurance. 

Unlike  the  problem  of  the  availabihty 
of  property  insurance  for  homeowners 
and  businessmen,  which  Is  an  old  prob- 
lem of  seriously  growing  proportion.s,  the 
reinsurance  problem  Is  relatively  new.  It 
was  precipitated  by  the  recent  riots 
which  have  been  striking  cities  acro.ss 
the  Nation. 

Insured  losses  from  property  damage 
by  riots  have  already  reached  catastro- 
phic levels.  The  record  of  losses  since 
the  Watts  riot,  and  the  threat  of  future 
riots  has  "dried-up"  the  reinsurance 
market. 

This  Is  where  the  private  Insurance 
companies  buy  reinsurance  to  cover 
catastrophe  losses  from  hurricanes.  In- 
dustrial disasters,  and  riots.  Reinsurers 
have  made  the  conditions  of  reinsurance 
against  losses  from  riots  so  restrictive 
as  to  be  ineffective. 

Private  companies  cannot  afford  to 
risk  exposing  the  reserves  they  have  for 
the  ordinary  perils.  To  protect  these  re- 
serves, they  may  have  to  cancel,  as  some 
companies  have  already  done,  policies  in 
force  which  have  endorsements  for 
coverage  against  riot  losses. 

All  standard  lines  of  property  insur- 
ance, such  as  fire  and  extended  cover- 
age, homeowners'  and  commercial  mul- 
tiple peril,  burglary  and  theft,  inland 
marine,  boiler  and  machinery,  aircraft 
physical  damage,  among  others,  carry 
endoi-sements  against  losses  from  riots 
and  civil  commotion. 

If  cancellations  of  policies  in  force 
should  become  widespread,  as  Is  threat- 
ened, unless  some  measure  is  taken,  a 
serious  crisis  could  develop.  Without  In- 
surance the  flow  of  credit  so  essential  to 
homeowners  and  businessmen  would 
slow  down  and  economic  activity  would 
falter. 

To  meet  the  impairment  of  this  mar- 
ket for  riot-loss  reinsurance,  the  Federal 
Government  would  offer  the  private  in- 
surance companies  reinsurance  and 
would  charge  them  a  premium. 

Riot  losses  would  be  shared  three 
ways.  The  insurance  companies  them- 
selves would  take  the  first  layer,  in  ad- 
dition to  paying  a  premium.  The  second 
layer  would  be  taken  by  the  States  them- 
selves. The  balance  of  the  riot  losses 
would  be  the  liability  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Title  X  would  remain  operative  for 
only  a  5-year  period  after  enactment.  It 
is  a  temporary  measure,  but  President 
Johnson  has  said  it  Is  essential  to  meet- 
ing the  insurance  crisis  of  our  cities.  I 
sincerely  urge  the  House  to  enact  this 
provision. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  to  continue  the  dialog 
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on  H.R.  17989.  with  specific  reference  to 
the  approach  this  bill  adopts  toward 
solving  our  Nation's  severe  housing 
shortage. 

Since  Jacob  Riis  awakened  America 
to  the  squalid  conditions  in  its  slums, 
this  Nation  has  mounted  program  upon 
program  to  expunge  this  urban  blight.  In 
its  1949  Housing  Act.  Congress  alBrmed 
the  national  goal  of  "a  decent  home  and 
a  suitable  living  environment  for  every 
American  family.  '  Yet  today.  19  years 
later,  this  goal  has  not  been  realized. 
The  1960  housing  census  informed  us 
that  4  million  urban  dwelling  units  were 
completely  dilapidated.  3  million  were 
badly  dilapidated,  and  another  2  million 
had  serious  code  violations  or  were  se- 
riously overcrowded.  Recent  census 
studies  Indicate  that  these  1960  figures 
may  have  been  underestimated  by  as 
much  as  one-third.  These  statistics  were 
updated  by  the  President's  Commission 
on  Civil  Disorders,  which  observed: 

Housing  grievances  were  found  In  almoat 
all  of  the  ctUes  studied  and  appeared  to  be 
oa*  of  the  moat  serious  complaints  In  a 
majority  of  them. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  problem  is 
still  acute,  and  that  a  new  and  massive 
commitment  to  national  action  in  hous- 
ing Is  needed. 

In  order  to  meet  the  immediate  and 
pressing  need  for  decent,  safe,  well-con- 
structed housing  in  which  our  Nations 
citizens  can  live  with  a  sense  of  pride 
and  seif-respect.  I  endorse  H.R.  17989. 
But  in  supporting  this  bill  we  must  not 
think  that  it  alone  can  revitalize  our 
urban  areas.  H.R.  17989  is  but  one  ap- 
proach toward  resolving  this  country's 
immense  housing  shortage.  And  It  is.  for 
the  most  part,  a  strengthened  version 
of  the  approach  toward  housing  reha- 
bilitation that  this  Congress  has  em- 
ployed in  its  previous  housing  legislation. 
The  increased  allocations  of  funds  and 
the  more  exact  language  of  the  1968 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
will  greatly  help  to  boost  these  programs' 
usefulness.  But  we  must  not  forget  to 
continue  our  search  for  other  possible 
approaches  toward  lessening  the  housing 
shortage,  alternatives  which  emphasize 
the  involvement  of  private  enterprise 
and  individual  initiative. 

I  call  tlie  Members'  attention  to  sec- 
tion 107  of  H.R.  17989;  this  section  cre- 
ates a  National  Homeownei'ship  Founda- 
tion which  will  provide  technical  and 
financial  assistance  to  private  and  public 
groups  organized  to  develop  housing  for 
lower  income  families.  One  of  the  bill's 
major  new  features,  aid  for  homeowner- 
ship,  can  do  much  to  restore  the  urban 
dweller's  commitment  to  his  city.  The 
individual  who  owns  his  home  recognizes 
the  worth  of  private  property.  Possessing 
a  tangible  stake  in  society,  he  has  strong 
motivation  to  preserve  and  protect  it. 
Investigations  of  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders  showed  that  citizens  who 
owned  their  own  homes  were  not  among 
those  participating  in  riots.  Clearly,  then, 
the  bill's  provisions  for  homeownership 
provide  important  incentive  for  respon- 
sibility and  stability. 

The  Homeownership  Foundation  could 
be  a  vehicle  for  trying  out  new  methods 
of  providing  housing,  a  testing  ground 


for  new  ideas  which.  If  found  successful, 
can  then  be  Implemented  on  the  national 
level.  Paul  N.  Ylvisaker.  commissioner  of 
the  department  of  community  affairs  in 
my  own  State  of  New  Jersey,  in  a  state- 
ment submitted  to  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Subcommittee  on  Housing, 
said: 

Radical  departures  are  called  for.  both  in 
reshaping  our  old  con^mu^lUe8  and  in  de- 
signing the  new.  if  we  are  to  break  loose 
from  the  "deadend"  we  may  have  reached. 

Section  107  would  allow  innovative  de- 
partures to  be  made  on  a  community 
basis  where  their  functioning  could  be 
observed  and  their  significance  ap- 
praised. Through  research  with  local 
projects,  we  can  search  for  new  ideas 
both  for  Increasing  the  volume  and 
beautifying  the  design  of  the  low-cost 
housing  this  Nation  so  badly  needs. 

The  authorization  In  H.R.  17989  for 
additional  fimds  for  the  model  cities  pro- 
gram is  an  essential  part  of  the  legisla- 
tion. The  model  cities  program,  designed 
to  coordinate  action  for  a  comprehensive 
and  concentrated  approach  to  reverse 
the  process  of  deterioration  in  our  cities. 
Is  at  a  crucial  stage.  Planning  which  in- 
corporates both  neighborhood  partici- 
pation and  technical  expertise  is  now  un- 
derway. But  whether  these  plans  can  be 
implemented  with  impact  great  enough 
to  thrust  at  the  heart  of  the  problems  in 
the  urban  areas  depends  on  the  suffi- 
ciency of  Federal  funds  allocated.  The 
Federal  Government  has  made  a  prom- 
ise through  the  model  cities  program 
which  it  must  now  keep.  Should  it  fall  to 
follow  through  with  adequate  authori- 
zations. Its  initial  concern  will  have  been 
wasted.  But.  more  importantly  at  this 
critical  point  in  our  Nation's  history,  our 
Government's  total  credibility  in  its  fight 
to  save  our  cities  will  suffer  severely. 

The  cities'  physical  decay  has  reached 
alarming  proportions.  And  the  urban 
deterioration  affects  not  only  the  ghetto 
dweller  but  every  American  citizen. 
Therefore,  our  support  of  the  housing 
and  urban  development  bill  Is  not  an  act 
of  charity  but  one  of  practical  wisdom 
to  save  our  Nation's  cities. 

Mr  GORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  whole- 
heartedly support  title  X.  the  Urban 
Property  Protection  and  Reinsurance 
Act  of  1968,  and  I  want  to  stress  the 
critical  need  for  the  provisions  of  title 
X. 

As  President  Johnson  said  in  his 
message  last  February,  an  insurance 
crisis  faces  most  of  our  cities.  The  crisis 
is  in  the  lack  of  property  insurance  to 
the  homeowner  and  businessman  and  In 
reinsurance  to  the  insurance  companies 
themselves.  Owners  of  private  and  busi- 
ness properties  in  certain  sections  of  the 
cities  have  been  unable  to  buy  necessary 
property  Insurance,  like  fire  and  extend- 
ed coverage,  despite  the  fact  that  their 
properties  met  underwirting  standards 
of  insurability.  Location  alone  was  the 
barrier  to  insurance.  Insuran^  com- 
panies themselves  have  foimd  it  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  buy  reinsurance 
against  catastrophe  losses  from  riots  be- 
cause of  the  recent  history  of  such  losses. 
The  threat  of  future  losses  of  this  kind 
has  impaired  the  market  for  reinsurance. 

The  problem  for  the  property  owner 


has  been  in  the  making  for  some  years. 
Property  deteriorates  with  age.  Unless  it 
is  maintained.  Insurers  will  not  write 
standard  policies  for  fire  and  extended 
coverage  and  other  lines  of  property 
coverage.  As  the  areas  of  property  de- 
terioration grows.  Insurance  companies 
have  In  the  interest  of  economical  opera- 
tion, blocked  out  whole  neighborhoods 
from  property  coverage. 

Owners  of  well-maintained  properties 
are  denied  coverage  as  well  as  others. 
Property  deterioration  and  urban  blight 
grow  when  owners  of  residential  and 
business  properties  cannot  finance  im- 
pairs. 'Without  property  Insurance  to 
protect  their  interest,  lenders  will  not 
extend  credit.  The  problem  of  the  avail- 
ability of  insurance  thus  becomes  ag- 
gravated because  of  the  importance  of 
insurance  to  credit. 

The  other  problem,  the  lack  of  avail- 
ability of  reinsurance  to  the  Insurance 
companies,  was  brought  on  by  the  suc- 
cession of  riots  and  civil  disturbances  m 
urban  areas  across  the  Nation.  Insured 
property  losses  from  catastrophe  penl.s 
like  hurricanes  and  riots  are  usually  re- 
insured by  private  insurance  organiza- 
tions specializing  in  reinsurance.  All 
standard  lines  of  property  insurance- 
fire,  homeowners,  and  commercial 
multiple  peril,  burglary  and  theft,  inland 
marine,  boiler  and  machinery,  to  men- 
tion a  few — usually  carry  extended 
coverage  endorsements  to  protect  the 
owner  from  catastrophe  losses. 

The  riot  losses  which  reinsurers  have 
had  to  pay  to  primary  insurers  for  the 
benefit  of  their  policyholders  has  in 
recent  months  made  them  wary  of  writ- 
ing that  type  of  reinsurance.  Without  re- 
insurance, primary  insurers  cannot  con- 
tinue to  assume  the  liabilities  from  then 
regular  risks  as  well  as  catastrophe  risk.";. 
There  are  few  options  to  the  primary  in- 
surers. They  can  refuse  to  write  new- 
business.  They  can  refuse  to  renew  old 
business.  They  can  cancel  old  business. 
Indeed  some  companies  in  some  areas  of 
the  country  have  been  doing  one  or  more 
of  these  already  to  protect  themselves 
against  the  threat  If  Insolvency  in  the 
event  of  riots  involving  very  large  losses. 

'Without  the  protection  from  policies 
in  these  many  standard  lines  of  prop- 
erty insurance,  homeowners  and  busi- 
nessmen again  are  confronted  with  a 
credit  problem.  Only  here,  it  must  be 
recognized  that  the  geographic  area  of 
concern  is  not  only  the  inner-city  area 
but  the  whole-city  area. 

Title  X  of  H.R.  17651  meets  these  t^o 
problems  through  a  cooperative  Federal - 
State-industry  program.  This  title  in  ef- 
fect says  to  the  States  suid  the  private 
Insurance  industry,  which  Is  regiilated 
by  the  States,  that  if  they  will  cooperate 
In  developing  plans  for  making  essential 
property  insurance  avtillable  to  home- 
owners and  businessmen,  the  Federal 
Government  will  offer  a  relnsxu^nce  pro  - 
gram  for  the  private  insurance  com- 
panies. 

The  plans  which  the  State  insurance 
commissioners  and  the  private  property 
insurance  industry  are  expected  to  de- 
velop must  meet  the  criteria  which  are 
spelled  out  in  considerable  detail  in  the 
title.  Among  the  important  provisions  of 
this  plan  is  that  no  insurance  risk  will  be 
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written  at  a  surcharged  rate  or  will  be 
denied  essential  property  insurance  un- 
less there  is  first  an  inspection  of 
the  property  by  an  inspection  facil- 
ity, without  cost  to  the  owner  of  the 
property,  and  a  detennination  made  that 
the  risk  is  not  insurable  at  the  applicable 
premium  rate.  Another  provision  is  that 
In  addition  to  an  inspection  facility,  the 
statewide  plan  will  include  an  all-indus- 
try placement  facility  to  help  agents  and 
brokers  place  Insurance  up  to  the  full 
insurable  value  of  a  property  among 
companies  participating  in  the  plan. 

To  all  insurance  companies  partici- 
pating in  these  statewide  plans,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment is  authorized  to  offer  reinsurance 
against  loss  from  ilots  and  civil  disor- 
ders In  standard  lines  of  property  Insur- 
ance. The  companies  would  be  expected 
to  pay  a  premium  for  such  reinsurance 
and  would  also  be  expected  to  assume 
liability  for  a  share  of  the  riot  losses 
that  might  be  incurred.  The  respective 
States  would  also  be  expected  to  share 
in  the  Insured  riot  losses.  The  Federal 
Government  through  its  reinsurance 
fund  would  be  expected  to  assume  the 
cost  for  the  balance  of  insuied  losses 
after  the  private  companies  and  the 
States  have  met  their  share. 

If  insured  riot  losses  do  not  exceed 
the  level  which  was  Incurred  by  private 
companies  during  the  1967  riots,  the  re- 
insurance program  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment could,  with  good  participation 
by  the  industry,  be  self-supporting  from 
premiums. 

Title  X  is  thus  in  several  ways  a  coop- 
erative effort  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  separate  States  and  the 
insurance  Industry  to  meet  and  solve 
the  Insurance  crisis  of  our  cities.  In 
meeting  this  challenge,  the  title  will  help 
meet  the  overall  crisis  In  housing  to 
which  the  other  titles  of  the  bill  address 
themselves. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  en- 
act title  X,  and  support  all  of  the  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  17989. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  should 
like  to  speak  briefly  on  the  full  scope 
and  operation  of  the  important  legisla- 
tion before  the  Committee  today. 

The  problems  of  America's  cities  today 
are  certainly  among  the  most  seriotis 
and  complicated  in  the  history  of  our 
society.  The  lack  of  everything  tan- 
gible— from  employment  to  food — and 
the  presence  of  everything  intangible — 
from  apathy  to  rebellion — is  clearly  seen 
in  every  large  city  in  this  Nation.  The 
housing  and  urban  development  bill  of 
1968  makes  an  effort  to  deal  with  these 
problems  in  a  solid  and  constructive  way 
by  attempting  to  improve  living  condi- 
tions within  the  ghetto  and  urban  areas, 
by  attempting  to  give  their  inhabitants 
a  material  stake  in  the  areas  they  now 
only  inhabit,  and  thus  bring  a  sense  of 
concern  to  the  city  dwellers.  For  only 
when  those  who  live  in  the  cities  care 
about  the  cities  will  there  be  any  real 
progress  in  alleviating  the  indifference 
and  unrest  that  pervades  the  intercity. 

EARLY  PROGRAMS  INADEQUATE  TO  HOUSING 
NEEDS 

Nearly  all  estimates  agree  that  6  mil- 
lion housing  units  must  be  completed  in 
the  next  decade,  if  we  are  to  realize  prog- 


ress toward  the  goal  of  providing  every 
American  family  the  opportimity  to  live 
in  decent  housing.  This  bill  laimches  a 
far-reaching  10-year  program  of  re- 
habilitation and  construction  of  housing 
for  low-  and  moderate-income  families 
which  will  attain  this  goal.  Its  general 
aim  is  to  provide,  in  the  words  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949.  for  "a  decent  home 
and  suitable  living  environment  for 
every  American  family."  Furthermore, 
it  attempts  to  foster  both  liomeowner- 
ship  and  private  participation  in  housing 
programs.  It  therefore  places  a  great 
deal  more  responsibility  upon  the  resi- 
dents of  the  intercity.  It  is  in  this  lat- 
ter area  that  I  believe  the  1968  bill  makes 
its  most  important  contributions. 

There  have  been  other  efforts  in  the 
past  to  improve  urban  housing  condi- 
tions, but  all  have  left  much  undone. 
Beginning  as  early  as  1892  Congress  au- 
thorized a  study  of  slum  conditions  in 
urban  areas.  It  was  not  until  1933,  how- 
ever, that  any  real  legislation  took  place. 
At  that  time  loans  were  authorized  and 
programs  begun,  but  little  advantage 
was  taken  of  the  opportimitles.  Later  in 
the  thirties  Federal  aid  was  begun  in 
the  areas  of  public  housing  and  low- 
rent  housing,  which  were  financed,  con- 
structed and  managed  by  public  housing 
authorities  and  rented  to  tenants  at  re- 
duced rates.  Although  somewhat  success- 
ful these  proved  inadequate. 

Hence,  in  1949  legislation  was  passed 
which  purported  to  pro\'ide  for  a  "com- 
prehensive attack"  on  slums.  Slum 
clearance  and  redevelopment  was  to  be 
a  cooperative  effort  by  local  agencies 
and  private  developers.  The  former 
would  plan  and  purchase  the  necessary 
land  and  private  builders  would  develop 
it. 

In  1952  it  was  found  that  6.8  million 
dwellings  still  had  to  be  replaced  or 
rehabilitated.  Since  that  time  there 
have  been  many  programs  enacted 
which  have  attempted  to  provide  those 
6.8  million  dwellings.  Among  the  most 
important  was  the  1954  Slum  Clearance 
and  Urban  Renewal  Act.  This  act  began 
to  provide  many  of  the  ideas  which  are 
still  in  use  today  including  programs  of 
FHA  mortgage  insurance  for  loans  to 
finance  urban  development,  grants  for 
long-range  planning  and  general  increase 
in  emphasis  on  making  privatf  enter- 
prise a  more  important  part  of  housing 
programs. 

Anotlier  important  step  forward  came 
with  the  rent  supplement  program 
which  was  enacted  in  1965.  It  provides 
payments  to  tenants  to  help  pay  rents 
to  private  lessors.  Its  theory,  which  is 
expanded  in  this  bill,  is  that  private 
housing  is  at  least  equal  in  importance 
with  public  housing  programs,  and  that 
the  two  must  be  combined  to  achieve 
the  most  effective  range  of  responses. 
It  aims  to  reduce  Federal  involvement 
to  that  amount  of  assistance  required 
to  obtain  private  involvement — no  more, 
no  less. 

In  addition  to  these  two  major  pro- 
grams there  has  been  a  large-scale 
program  of  FHA  insurance  below-mar- 
ket  loans  backed  by  FNMA  to  aid  low- 
and  moderate-income  families  to  secure 
adequate  housing.  The  1968  bill  con- 
tinues and  enlarges  this  program. 

Let  us  sum  up  the  results  of  all  hous- 


ing programs  since  1949.  FHA  Insur- 
ance for  below-market  interest  rate 
mortgages  has  assisted  5.3  million 
families.  Tlie  rent  supplement  program 
has  assisted  2,526  families,  with  funds 
available  for  about  40,000  more.  The 
urban  i-edevelopment  programs  have 
completed  150,000  new  or  rehabilitated 
units,  and  680,000  public  housing  units 
have  been  provided.  Finally,  there  has 
been  assistance  provided  for  some  26,500 
elderly  people. 

Thus,  since  1949  assistance  has  been 
provided  for  a  total  of  over  6  million 
dwelling  units.  In  other  words  we  have 
in  the  last  20  years  produced  as  many 
units  of  housing  as  this  bill  proposes 
to  see  created  in  the  next  10  years. 
Otherwise  stated,  this  bill  seeks  to  estab- 
lish a  framework  for  doubling  the  fed- 
erally assisted  production  of  housing  to 
meet  our  counti-y's  needs. 

PRIVATE    INVOLVEMENT    STRESSED 

Viewing  the  1968  housing  bill  in  an 
overall  historic  framework  we  note 
major  changes  from  the  policies  begun 
in  the  thirties.  Tliese  changes,  which 
are  actually  extensions  of  some  of  the 
principles  enacted  in  the  housing  bill 
of  1965,  provide  for  a  greater  emphasis 
to  be  placed  upon  private  and  local  par- 
ticipation with  the  Federal  Government 
In  connection  with  projected  programs. 

This  new  direction  is  the  result  of  a 
realization  that  deep  Govenmient  in- 
volvement in  housing  programs — in- 
volvement which  includes  planning, 
building,  and  managing — simply  does  not 
produce  a  sufficient  quantity  and  qual- 
ity of  response. 

Thusi  this  bill  turns  to  private  involve- 
ment in  three  new  ways.  First,  it  is  a  rec- 
ognition that  in  the  planning  and  build- 
ing stages,  if  one  stays  within  the  fa- 
miliar pattern  of  behavior  of  contractors 
and  designers  he  will  be  far  more  suc- 
cessful than  if  he  attempts  to  set  up  a 
new  system.  Operation  "Turnkey"  which 
we  shall  discuss  later,  is  an  outstanding 
example  of  the  success  that  has  been 
had  in  this  new  approach.  Second,  there 
has  been  a  realization  that  homeowner- 
ship is  an  important  element  in  causing 
persons  to  acquire  a  feeling  of  concern 
about  their  home  and  neighborhood. 
Third,  we  believe  that  by  limited  sub- 
sidies— both  of  mortgages  and  rents — 
local,  private  companies  can  be  attracted 
to  assume  primary  roles  in  redevelop- 
ment. To  encourage  this  kind  of  private 
involvement,  the  HomeowTiership  Foun- 
dation and  the  national  housing  part- 
nership have  been  provided  for  in  this 
bill.  These  two  are  perhaps  the  mast 
important  general  contributions  of  this 
bill.  We  shall  return  to  them  shortly. 

The  bill  itself  may  be  broken  down  into 
four  general  areas:  First,  insurance  in 
urban  areas;  second,  aids  to  orderly 
urban  development;  third,  housing  as- 
sistance for  low-  and  moderate-income 
families;  and,  fourth,  strengthening  in- 
stitutions which  furnish  conventional 
home  finance.  Let  us  consider  each  of 
these  areas  individually. 

INSURANCE     IN    URBAN     AREAS 

One  of  the  most  important  sections  of 
the  present  bill  in  that  which  establishes 
the  National  Insurance  Development 
Corporation.  This  organization  would 
provide  reinsurance  for  those  corr  panics 
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which  insure  businesses  or  residences  In 
slum  areas.  Due  to  the  higher  risks  of 
Insuring  within  a  ghetto  area  most  In- 
surance companies  are.  at  present,  either 
unwilling  or  unable  to  provide  such  in- 
surance. Thus,  the  reinsurance  is  par- 
ticularly aimed  at  areas  which  may  have 
been  or  may  be  torn  by  riot  and  violence. 
Its  purpose  Is  to  provide  the  security  nec- 
essary to  encourage  individuals  and  busi- 
nesses to  build  or  improve  in  the  inter- 
city. 

It  has  been  the  finding  of  this  com- 
mittee that  Increased  deterioration  in 
ghetto  areas  often  stems  from  the  lack 
of  sufBcient  insurance.  Existing  busi- 
nesses are  unable  to  obtain  credit  from 
banks  or  other  loan  agencies  In  order  to 
make  additions  or  even  necessary  repairs. 
Thus  there  is  deterioration  of  present  fa- 
cilities. Furthermore,  the  inability  to  ac- 
quire insurance  often  prevents  new  busi- 
nesses from  entering  the  area.  Because 
they  cannot  secure  Insurance  they  are 
imable  to  obtain  the  necessary  credit  and 
axe  unwilling  or  unable  to  become  self- 
Insurors.  Hence  there  is  neither  influx  of 
investment  nor  improvement  of  existing 
businesses.  If  this  is  allowed  to  continue 
one  can  only  expect  that  deterioration 
will  be  the  rule,  not  the  exception. 

In  a  riot-torn  area  the  problems  are 
compounded  even  farther.  Unmsured 
businesses  are  unable  to  rebuild;  busi- 
nessmen with  some  but  inadequate  in- 
surance are  inclined  to  take  what  little 
they  can  salvage  and  if  possible  move  to 
another  area;  and  new  businessmen  re- 
fuse to  build  in  a  place  where  riot  may 
again  obliterate  any  Investment  made. 
The  riot-torn  area  becomes  an  area  un- 
able to  rebuild.  Its  deterioration,  of 
course,  can  easily  spread  to  adjacent  sec- 
tions of  a  city  and  thus  cause  even  fur- 
ther blight.  And  all  this  is  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  personal  losses  suffered  by 
owners  and  residents  who  may  have  had 
nothing  to  do  with  a  riot  but  who  are  the 
victims  of  its  destruction. 

Hence,  the  importance  of  insurance  to 
slum  areas  and  in  particular  to  dot-torn 
areas,  cannot  be  overestimated.  If  one 
goal  of  the  present  urban  programs  is 
the  redevelopment  and  rehabilitation  of 
the  intercity,  another  equally  impor- 
tant one  must  be  the  prevention  of  fur- 
ther deterioration  and  blight  during  the 
interim  period  between  the  planning  and 
the  execution  of  new  programs.  By  pro- 
viding the  necessary  encouragement  to 
improve  existing  conditions  and  to  bring 
in  new  investment,  the  National  Insur- 
ance Development  Corporation  can  help 
to  accomplish  this  second  goal. 

THE    NIOC    AND    FAIK    PLANS 

The  National  Insurance  Development 
Corporation,  as  authorizet'  by  this  bill, 
will  act  ao  a  reinsurance  corporation  de- 
signed to  protect  pwirticipating  insurance 
companies  from  sizable  losses  in  areas 
torn  by  riot.  The  participating  compa- 
nies will  pay  premiums  to  the  corpora- 
tion. The  corporation  will  then  use  this 
capital  together  with  funds  provided  by 
the  States,  to  supplement  funds  provided 
by  the  insurance  companies  themselves 
to  pay  claims  in  riot  areas.  Thus  a  par- 
ticular company  will  be  required  to  pay 
only  a  certain  percentage — for  example 
10  percent — of  the  claims  of  a  riot-torn 
area:  the  remaining  percentage  will  be 


paid  by  the  NIDC  and  the  States  out  of 
their  funds.  There  is  a  $150  million  cell- 
ing on  the  amount  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  can 
borrow  to  pay  reinsurance  claims. 

Closely  tied  to  the  National  Insurance 
Development  Corporation  is  a  proposal 
which  will  encourage  the  private  prop- 
erty insurance  Industry,  In  cooperation 
with  State  insurance  authorities,  to  de- 
velop statewide  plans  to  assure  all  prop- 
erty owners  fair  access  to  property  in- 
surance. These  plans  would  be  known  as 
fair  access  to  insurance  plans — FAIR 
plans — and  would  make  the  acquisition 
more  difficult  than  it  Is  in  other  areas. 
To  provide  that  the  majority  of  insur- 
ance companies  will  cooperate  with  these 
FAIR  plans,  the  bill  states  that  all  those 
companies  which  are  provided  with  re- 
insurance by  the  NIDC  must  agree  to  the 
criteria  set  down  In  the  PAIR  plans. 

Most  of  these  plans  deal  with  the  area 
of  inspection  of  properties  requesting  in- 
surance. All  properties  applying  for  in- 
surance must  be  Inspected  by  an  inspec- 
tion facility  and  determined  to  be  an  un- 
insurable risk  before  a  participating  com- 
pany can  deny  them  coverage.  This  will 
insure  that  no  one  is  denied  insurance 
simply  on  the  basis  of  the  area  in  which 
he  is  located.  Thus,  in  exchange  for  the 
service  of  reinsurance  by  the  NIDC,  an 
insurance  company  is  required  to 
equalize  its  criteria  for  acceptance  and 
rejection  of  insurance  requests. 

The  NIDC  and  FAIR  plans,  then,  will 
accomplish  two  main  ends.  First  they 
will  serve  to  secure  and  thereby  encour- 
age commercial  Investment  in  riot-torn 
areas,  and  second  they  will  stimulate 
residential  rebuilding  within  these 
blighted  areas  But  more  than  this,  they 
will  make  certain  of  the  availability  of 
insurance  in  all  slum  areas,  regardless 
of  riot.  This  will  encourage  new  invest- 
ment, will  permit  businesses  to  remain 
in  good  condition  or  to  make  additions, 
and  will  stop  deterioration  of  large  city 
areas. 

AIDS    TO    OBOnU-T    URBAN    DKVEI.OPMENT 

In  the  past  years  there  have  been 
many  projects  which  one  might  term 
urban  redevelopment.  One  of  the  major 
drawbacks  of  these  programs  has  been  a 
lack  of  total  design,  a  lack  of  a  kind  of 
overall  scheme  into  which  each  program 
could  fit,  and  from  which  each  could  un- 
derstand its  relationships  to  other,  sup- 
posedly sister,  programs.  The  present 
bill,  I  feel,  represents  an  effort  to  try 
and  create  a  "total  design."  It  has 
brought  to  each  participating  program 
the  same  general  goals  and  .suggests  the 
same  general  methods  to  be  used.  There 
has  been  a  real  attempt  to  eliminate  du- 
plication of  efforts,  and  to  encourage  lo- 
cal and  private  participation  and  to  start 
now.  There  is  a  total  design  for  these 
programs,  and  that  in  itself  is  a  great 
step  forward  from  the  completely  inde- 
pendent project  days  of  the  past. 

This  bill  expands  authorization  for 
three  major  urban  improvement  pro- 
grams: The  urban  renewal,  the  mass 
transportation,  and  the  model  cities. 

URBAN    RENEWAL THE    NEIGHBORHOOD 

DEVELOPMENT    PROGRAM 

By  authorizing  the  creation  of  the 
neighborhood  development  program  this 
bill  has  begun  a  new  thrust  in  the  urban 


renewal  program.  It  has  been  found  that 
the  strong  neighborhoods  are  the  mo.st 
successful  in  resisting  deterioration  and 
blight.  This  bill  begins  a  program  of 
working  through  these  neighborhood.s 
centering  more  of  the  planning  and  con- 
structing at  the  local  level,  with  the  aim 
of  opening  the  door  to  more  private  in- 
volvement in  housing  programs.  Instead 
of  completely  leveling  a  neighborhood 
and  then  beginning  a  full-scale  housing 
project,  thereby  losing  any  sense  of  unity 
an  area  may  have  developed,  the  new  bill 
will  stress  a  more  gradual  development 
of  a  neighborhood.  In  this  way  the  sen=ie 
of  commimity  will  hopefully  be  main- 
tained and  capitalized  upon,  while  tlie 
neighborhood  itself  is  improved. 

In  this  vein  there  are  several  signifi- 
cant changes  which  differentiate  this 
present  urban  renewal  program  from 
similar  projects  of  the  past.  The  first 
frees  the  flow  of  urban  renewal  funds  lor 
use  on  an  annual  basis  rather  than  a 
long-term  program.  Under  present  law 
the  execution  of  a  loan  and  grant  con- 
tract depends  upon  approval  of  a  dp- 
tailed  urban  renewal  plan  which  migiit 
cover  some  4  or  5  years'  work.  Experts 
feel  that  in  many  Instances  changing 
urban  conditions  may  invalidate  the  plan 
before  work  is  accomplished.  Further- 
more, an  area  is  often  left  untouched 
while  lengthy  plans  are  being  drawn 
up,  and  then  is  left  in  shambles — oftt  n 
for  years — while  building  is  proceeding. 
Under  the  new  scheme,  detailed  plan.s 
could  be  limited  to  the  year  ahead,  thas 
leaving  greater  flexibility  for  future 
work.  Programs  could  also  be  opened  np 
on  a  wider  scale,  not  limited  to  small 
areas  of  complete  renewal,  and  include 
several  contiguous  or  noncontiguous 
areas.  Thus  it  "has  the  advantage  if 
utilizing  urban  renewal  funds  to  meet 
current  activities  in  many  areas"  ratlu  r 
than  storing  them  for  another  day. 

A  second  improvement  in  the  urban 
program  concerns  rehabilitation,  .it 
present  there  is  a  limitation  on  the  num- 
ber of  units  a  renewal  agency  can  pur- 
chase and  rehabilitate.  This  restriction 
would  be  dropped  and  greater  empha.^is 
placed  on  rehabilitation.  Furthermore, 
there  has  been  a  change  in  the  approach 
to  rehabilitation.  No  longer  will  a  pub- 
lic agency  purchase  a  property  and  at- 
tempt to  sell  it  to  a  bidder  who  would 
then  rehabilitate  it  and  sell  it  on  the 
market.  It  has  often  been  difficult  to 
find  buyers  who  are  willing  to  under- 
take such  rehabilitation,  and  thus  the 
property  must  be  scrapped.  Under  the 
new  program  a  property  would  be  pur- 
chased, rehabilitated  by  the  agency  sub- 
contractors, and  then  sold  on  the  mar- 
ket. Hopefully  by  these  two  changes,  re- 
habilitation will  be  both  extended  and 
improved,  and  more  usable  units  will  be 
salvaged. 

A  third  area  of  change  concerns  an 
interim  program  to  take  place  during 
the  period  between  the  annoimcement  of 
intended  renewal  and  the  commence- 
ment of  that  renewal.  It  is  during  this 
period  that  all  Improvement  often  stops 
in  an  area,  and  widespread  deterioration 
sets  in.  In  order  to  curb  this  deterioration 
Federal  funds  have  been  authorized  to 
be  used  in  the  repair  of  streets,  private 
property  and  playgrounds,  the  collection 
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of  trash  and  the  demolition  of  dangerous 
areas.  A  further  factor  here  Is  the  In- 
tent to  use  the  unemployed  of  a  par- 
ticular area  to  help  during  this  Interim 
period. 

A  foiuth  consequence  of  the  present 
bill  would  require  that  the  majority — 
50  percent — of  housing  units  in  renewal 
areas  be  constructed  to  meet  the  ends 
of  low-  or  moderate-income  families.  In 
addition  it  is  suggested  that  the  majority 
of  renewal  work  and  funds  be  spent  in 
residential  housing,  thus  providing 
decent  homes  for  more  families. 

The  present  bill  would  also  increase  the 
amount  of  grant  funds  available  for 
urban  renewal  by  $1.4  billion  on  July  1, 
1969.  An  increase  of  $350  million  is  also 
provided  for  urban  renewal  projects  in 
model  cities.  These  funds  show  an  in- 
creased confidence  in  the  renewal  pro- 
grams. I  feel  that  the  changes  in  the 
concepts  of  the  projects — changes  which 
give  the  program  a  more  realistic  ap- 
proach to  problems  faced  in  develop- 
ing neighborhoods — warrant  this  in- 
creased confidence. 

MASS    TRANSPORTATION    AND    MODEL    CITIGS 

In  two  other  areas  of  general  concern 
to  urban  problems,  this  bill  makes  sig- 
nificant statements.  In  the  model  cities 
and  mass  transportation  sections,  addi- 
tional funds  have  been  appropriated  to 
continue  both  research  and  development. 
For  the  model  cities  program  an  addi- 
tional $1  billion  for  1970  has  been  ap- 
propriated for  actual  programs  with 
another  $12  million  for  planning  and 
research.  In  the  transportation  program 
there  has  been  a  new  appropriation  of 
$190  million.  The  fact  to  note  here  is 
that  the  committee  considers  both  these 
programs  worthy  enough  to  be  con- 
tinued, and  it  considers  funds  appropri- 
ated for  research  and  for  present  pro- 
grams equally  important. 

ASSISTS   TO  LOW-    AND    MODERATE-INCOME 
FAMILIES 

The  third  major  area  to  which  we  turn 
concerns  housing  assistance  for  low-  and 
moderate-income  families.  It  has  long 
been  known  that  the  most  urgent  and 
serious  problems  in  our  slimi  areas  stem 
from  the  lack  of  decent  housing  for 
intercity  residents.  Many  types  of  pro- 
grams have  been  tried  in  the  past,  and 
as  we  have  seen  all  have  left  much  im- 
done.  Nonetheless,  we  have  learned  from 
the  shortcomings  of  past  projects,  and 
this  knowledge  has  been  put  to  use  in 
plsuuiing  the  new  bill. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  the  present 
bill  attempts  to  emphasize  two  new  areas 
of  housing  for  individual  families:  home- 
ownership  and  private  participation.  It 
has  been  found  that  one  of  the  major 
shortcomings  of  the  public  housing  pro- 
grams has  been  that  a  majority  of 
tenants  do  not  take  an  interest  in  the 
residences  in  which  they  live.  They  feel 
no  stake  in  the  community.  It  does  not 
belong  to  them,  and  likewise  they  feel 
that  they  do  not  belong  to  it.  Home- 
ownership,  it  is  hoped,  will  remedy  this 
situation.  It  will  give  to  the  individual 
homeowner  a  sense  of  concern  for  his 
home  and  its  surrounding;  it  will  en- 
courage him  to  participate  in  commiuiity 
action  which  might  affect  his  home:  and 
it  will  also  give  him  a  personal  satisfac- 


tion and  sense  of  importance  that  can 
only  come  with  owning  a  home. 

Private  participation  will  work  toward 
many  of  the  same  ends.  By  private  par- 
ticipation I  mean  programs  such  as  the 
use  of  a  private  mortgage  market,  the 
use  of  private  contractors  and  manage- 
ment, and  the  encouragement  of  private 
initiative  in  beginning  and  continuing 
housing  programs.  Such  private  initia- 
tive and  involvement  will  shift  from  the 
Federal  Government  the  primary  bur- 
den of  furnishing  fimds  and  manpower. 
The  housing  projects  which  have  made 
use  of  private  involvement  in  the  past — 
projects  such  as  Turnkey  and  the  rent 
supplement  program — have  been  the 
programs  which  have  been  most  success- 
ful. Their  success  is  measured  not  only 
in  their  material  gains.  Not  only  have 
they  accomplished  a  great  deal  in  terms 
of  the  number  of  homes  provided,  they 
have  also  instilled  in  builders  and  de- 
velopers a  heightened  concern  by  mak- 
ing them  the  principal  agents  in  the  res- 
toration of  their  cities. 

HOMEOWNERSHIP 

An  important  feature  of  the  bill  Is  that 
it  will  require  far  less  public  assistance 
than  previous  projects.  Thus  it  appears 
that  the  homeownership  program  ap- 
pears will  be  less  costly  and,  in  all  prob- 
ability, far  more  successful  than  past 
programs. 

Another  facet  of  the  proposed  pro- 
gram would  be  to  authorize  the  FHA  to 
qualify  home  buyers  for  the  benefits  of 
mortgagejnsurance  despite  financial  in- 
ability of  the  purchaser  to  carry  the  full 
amount  of  monthly  payments  at  the 
FHA  established  market  rate  of  Interest. 
In  these  cases  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  would  be  au- 
thorized to  make  up  the  deficiency 
through  monthly  mortgage  assistance 
payments.  These  assistance  payments 
would  be  the  difference  between  the 
monthly  payment  due  and  20  percent  of 
the  mortgagor's  income,  with  the  limita- 
tion that  in  no  case  could  the  payments 
exceed  the  actual  payment  due  and  a 
hypothetical  payment  computed  at  an 
interest  rate  assumed  to  be  1  percent.  To 
limit  the  program  to  lower  income  fami- 
lies it  would  be  required  that  80  percent 
of  all  subsidies  would  go  to  those  having 
incomes  lower  than  an  established  limit. 
In  the  computation  of  income  a  deduc- 
tion of  S300  would  be  allowed  for  each 
minor,  and  in  the  computation  of  assist- 
ance needed  the  amount  would  be  deter- 
mined from  the  standard  of  living  in  a 
particular  neighborhood.  Every  2  years 
the  mortgagor's  income  would  be  checked 
and  assistance  payments  adjusted  if  nec- 
essary; this  will  permit  the  mortgagor 
to  assume  full  payments  if  possible,  thus 
in  the  end  purchasing  his  own  home. 

In  addition  to  the  subsidies  there  is  a 
further  effort  to  help  those  families 
who,  because  of  poor  credit  histories, 
have  been  unable  to  obtain  mortgage  fi- 
nancing to  purchase  homes.  There  would 
be  an  attempt  to  search  behind  these 
histories  and  to  determine  whether  de- 
linquent accounts  were  ultimately  paid, 
or  whether  extenuating  circmnstances 
were  involved.  In  short,  the  committee  re- 
ports that  more  flexible  rules  for  FHA 
credit  approval  should  be  applied. 


THE     NATIONAL    HOMEOWNEHSHtP    POUNDATION 

One  of  the  most  important  sections  of 
the  bill  is  that  which  authorizes  the 
creation  of  the  National  Homeownership 
Foundation.  The  pui-pose  of  this  founda- 
tion is  to  encourage  private  and  public 
organizations  at  the  national  and  local 
levels  to  provide  increased  homeowner- 
ship for  low-  and  moderate-income 
families.  The  bill  recognizes  that  there 
are  many  private  organizations  which 
not  only  wish  to  provide  help  in  the  hous- 
ing area,  but  which  in  many  ways  can  be 
far  more  effective  than  can  Federal  agen- 
cies. Thus,  the  creation  of  the  Homeown- 
ership Foundation  is  a  move  to  provide  a 
central  agency  other  than  the  Federal 
Government  to  which  other  organiza- 
tions can  turn  for  help.  Its  board  of  di- 
rectors would  be  chosen  from  men  in 
fields  which  would  be  of  particular  im- 
portance to  housing  problems:  finance, 
business,  organized  labor,  nonprofit  hous- 
ing agencies,  and  others.  It  would  thus 
be  in  a  position  to  be  not  only  of  financial 
help  but  also  of  technical  assistance. 

The  Foundation,  then,  would  be  a  non- 
profit organization  whose  major  purpose 
would  be  to  provide  technical  and  fi- 
nancial advice  to  private  organizations 
concerned  with  housing  problems.  It 
would  also  provide  short-term  loans  to 
cover  the  cost  of  preconstruction  engi- 
neering, and  legal  and  architectural  ex- 
pense in  connection  with  proposed  hous- 
ing projects.  A  third  area  of  concern 
would  be  to  attempt  to  encourage  the  or- 
ganization of  additional  private  bodies 
for  housing  work.  Loans  would  be  avail- 
able to  such  bodies  to  cover  organiza- 
tional expenses.  Another  interest  of  the 
Foundation  would  be  the  promotion  of 
research  and  innovation  of  new  ideas  and 
techniques  in  the  field  of  low-cost 
housing. 

In  all  these  activities  the  Foundation 
would  coordinate  with  the  Federal,  State, 
and  local  programs,  but  would  have  au- 
thority to  extend  its  power  beyond  the 
private  sector.  It  would  depend  largely 
upon  private  donations  but  at  the  outset 
a  $10  million  appropriation  would  be 
authorized. 

THE    RENTAL    PROGRAM 

The  rental  program  proposed  here  is 
a  close  relative,  to  the  homeownership 
program  in  that  both  make  use  of  private 
financing  and  ownership  with  Govern- 
ment subsidies,  rather  than  providing  for 
total  public  ownership.  The  procedure 
used  is  analogous  to  the  homeowner,ship 
program.  HUD  would  be  authorized  to 
make,  on  behalf  of  a  project  owner,  a 
substantial  part  of  each  payment  due  on 
the  mortgage,  thus  providing  for  re- 
lated reduction  of  rents.  Assistance  pay- 
ments would  again  be  the  difference  be- 
tween payments  due  on  the  mortgage  at 
FHA  market  rate  and  a  hypothetical 
mortgage  at  the  rate  of  interest  assumed 
to  be  1  percent.  Rents  reduced  in  pro- 
portion to  such  assistance  would  be  con- 
sidered basic  rents  and  tenants  would 
pay  such  rents  or  an  amount  equal  to 
25  percent  of  their  adjusted  income, 
whichever  is  greater.  Again,  the  program 
would  be  limited  primarily  to  lower  in- 
come families,  and  would  be  reviewed 
every  2  years.  Funds  provided  would  be 
an  additional  $75  million  in  1968.  $175 
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million  more  in  1970.  and  $200  million 
more  In  1971. 

Public  housing  will  also  be  increased 
under  the  present  bill,  to  make  up  the 
gap  left  by  the  other  programs.  There 
are  at  present,  or  will  be  in  the  near 
future,  a  little  over  730.000  pubUc  hous- 
inj;  units.  This  bill  would  authorize  the 
construction  of  some  375.000  more  in  the 
next  3  years. 

However,  an  important  shift  of  em- 
phasis in  the  public  housing  program  is 
seen  on  the  Turnkey  method  of  construc- 
tion. Whereas  under  the  old  program  a 
housing  agency  would  first  acquire  prop- 
erty, have  construction  plans  made  up. 
and  seek  separate  contracts  with  a  num- 
ber of  firms  to  provide  separate  parts 
of  the  building,  the  Turnkey  method 
does  just  the  reverse.  Private  developers 
who  own  or  have  an  option  to  buy  land 
can  contract  to  build  housing  on  the  land 
or  rehabilitate  the  property  for  eventual 
sale  to  the  agency  This  means  that  pri- 
vate entei-prise  is  being  called  upon  to 
take  lajger  and  larger  roles  in  solving 
urban -iiousing  problems.  It  also  means, 
however,  that  thty  will  be  given  a  great 
deal  more  freedom  to  be  imaginative  and 
creative  in  design  and  construction 
Again,  there  is  a  desire  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  leave  to  private  opera- 
tions the  functions  they  can  best  handle 
with  autonomy.  And  this,  perhaps,  is  the 
key  idea  of  the  entire  bill. 

NATIONAL    ROCSINC    PAKTNEXSRIPS 

One  final  section  of  this  bill  which 
serves  to  strengthen  the  Federal-private 
partnership  we  have  discussed  is  that 
which  provides  for  the  creation  of  the 
national  housin-j  partnerships.  These 
partnerships  would  be  federally  char- 
tered, private  funded  corporations  whose 
purpose  it  would  be  to  mobilize  private 
investment  and  application  of  business 
skills  in  the  job  of  creating  low  and  mod- 
erate housing  in  substantial  volume.  The 
committee  report  states  that  no  single 
housing  entity  accounts  for  more  than 
one-third  of  1  percent  of  the  total  mar- 
ket. It  also  states  that  few  firms  oper- 
ate on  a  national  level,  and  that  public 
subsidy  cannot  provide  the  amount  of 
housing  called  for  in  the  next  few  years. 
Therefore  this  bill  creates  the  nation- 
wide private  organization  which  is  now 
lacking.  National  in  scope,  its  sole  pur- 
pose would  be  to  produce  low  and  mod- 
rate  income  housing;  thus  it  could  con- 
centrate on  this  one  field.  With  nation- 
wide market  power  it  could  overcome 
many  of  the  problems  inherent  in  vol- 
ume construction  and  purchasing.  It 
would  act  as  a  partner  with  private  par- 
ties interested  in  providing  low  cost 
housing,  and  would  reduce  liability  and 
expense  for  them.  Thus  it  would  encour- 
age private  participation  in  the  hous- 
ing field.  Further,  it  would  provide  first 
class  personnel  to  act  as  advisers  to 
housing  projects  undertaken  by  private 
firms.  It  therefore  brings  together  pri- 
vate and  Federal  resources  to  garner  the 
most  useful  effects  from  both. 

I  feel  it  is  important  to  reemphasize 
the  two  foundations  which  this  bill  au- 
thorizes— the  Homeownershlp  Founda- 
tion and  the  national  housing  partner- 
ships. For  in  these  two  areas  comes  the 
major  new  thrust  of  the  1968  act.  No 
longer  are  we  working  through  a  single, 
enormously  complicated   agency   which 


cannot  hope  to  understand  or  cope  with 
the  small  but  Important  problems  that 
make  every  housing  project  different 
from  every  other.  By  working  toward 
homeownershlp  this  bill  immediately 
takes  the  emphasis  off  public  housing 
and  places  it  on  individual  families — 
the  ones  who  are  most  concerned.  And 
by  working  through  partnerships  which 
will  encourage  private  participation  in 
the  low-Income  housing  market,  empha- 
sis is  placed  upon  local  and  individual 
planning  and  control,  an  approach  which 
will  reduce  waste.  encoura','e  creativity 
and  open  the  door  to  more  realistic  and 
livable  commimities. 

ASSI3TANCB   TO    INSTITrTlONS    FROVIOrNC    MORT- 
GAGE   FINANCING 

The  housing  bill  before  us  provides  for 
the  strengthening  of  the  two  institutions 
which  have  been  the  bulwarks  of  the 
mortgage  finance.  The  measure  provides 
some  assistance  to  the  savings  and  loan 
industry.  This  institution  which  allo- 
cates about  four-fifths  of  its  $125  bil- 
lion in  savings  and  investments  to  mort- 
ga.ge  finance  has  suffered  badly  as  a 
consequence  of  tight  money,  a  condition 
which  has  plagued,  in  varying  degrees, 
our  economy  for  the  last  28  months. 

Basically  the  bill  does  four  things  to 
strengthen  the  standing  of  the  savings 
and  loan  industry.  First,  it  enables  sav- 
ings and  loans  to  raise  capital  through 
the  use  of  modern  instruments.  Second, 
it  authorizes  savings  and  loans  to  make 
loans  for  home  and  equipment.  Third, 
it  empowers  savings  and  loans  to  make 
mobile  home  loans.  Finally  it  adopts  the 
sound  approach  taken  by  the  Senate  in 
its  version  of  the  housing  bill  by  grant- 
ing very  limited  added  powers  in  four 
other  areas. 

This  bill  also  provides  for  a  funda- 
mental reform  in  the  organization  and 
structure  of  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association — FNMA.  This  institu- 
tion has  been  a  primary  source  of  liquid- 
ity in  the  mortgage  market  through  its 
important  secondary  market  operations. 
However,  in  the  last  2  years  it  has 
become  apparent  that  FNMA's  secondary 
market  operations  could  not  serve  its 
two  masters:  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
which  sought  to  restrict  FNMA  pur- 
chases of  mortgages  in  order  to  hold 
down  budget  expenditures  was  directly 
at  odds  with  the  organizations  and  in- 
dividuals who  looked  to  FNMA  to  fur- 
nish them  with  a  reliable  secondary 
market  in  which  they  could  sell  their 
mortgages. 

Title  vni  of  the  pending  housing  bill 
would  partition  FNMA.  The  secondary 
market  operations  of  the  existing  opera- 
tion would  come  under  a  privately  owned 
and  controlled  FNMA.  The  remaining 
functions  would  be  placed  under  a  new 
Government  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation— GJJMA. 

The  privately  owned  FNMA  would  dif- 
fer from  the  existing  organization  in 
three  important  aspects: 

First.  Its  level  of  purchases  and  ex- 
penditures would  not  be  included  in  the 
Federal  budget. 

Second.  It  would  be  empowered  to 
issue  and  market  PC's  backed  by  pools 
of  Government -insured  mortgages. 

Third.  It  would  be  empowered  to  issue 
subordinate  obligations  similar  to  'capi- 
tal notes"  Issued  by  banks  in  an  amount 


equal  to  two  times  the  sum  of  capital, 
surplus,  and  retained  earnings. 

These  alterations  would  free  FNMA 
from  the  restraints  which  have  pre- 
vented fully  effective  operation.  They  will 
relieve  FNMA's  secondary  market  pur- 
chases from  the  restraint  to  which  they, 
as  part  of  the  Federal  budget,  wera  sub- 
jected during  times  when  Federal  ex- 
penditures had  to  be  cut.  It  is  significant 
to  note  that  such  budget  cuts  were  typi- 
cally necessary  during  periods  of  money 
tightening — the  very  periods  during 
which  the  housing  and  home  finance  in- 
dustry most  needed  assistance. 

It  will  also  free  FNMA  from  reliance 
on  Treasury  borrowing  as  the  major 
source  for  financing  secondai-y  market 
purchases.  Although  the  pending  bill 
does  not  empower  FNMA  to  purchase 
conventional  mortgages,  if  it  passes  I 
look  for  a  follow-up  action  to  enable 
FNMA  to  purchase  such  instruments, 
pool  them,  and  sell  participations  in 
them  secured  by  a  guarantee  from  the 
FNMA  that  the  full  faith  and  credit  of 
the  U.S.  Goverrmient  stands  behind  the 
payment  of  these  obligations. 

In  fiscal  1966.  a  portion  of  which  was 
during  the  period  of  utmost  stress.  FNMA 
purchased  about  86,000  mortgages  under 
its  secondary  market  activities.  If  this 
legislation  passes  we  estimate  that  in  fis- 
cal 1969  FNMA  will  purchase  over  200,000 
mortgages  valued  at  over  $3  billion. 

Once  this  legislation  is  passed  the  only 
real  limits  on  FNMA's  activity  will  be 
its  ability  to  raise  money  through  the 
sale  of  its  instrumentalities  and.  of 
course,  the  volume  of  mortgages  offered 
it  for  purchase. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  history  of  support 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  for  con- 
structive and  continued  improvement  in 
shelter  and  homeownershlp  dictates  our 
affirmative  vote  and  strong  support  for 
this  measure.  I  hope  for  and  expect  the 
addition  of  this  bill  as  a  new  chapter 
in  our  history  of  housing. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  each  of 
us  today  faces  a  test — a  test  of  our  true 
concern  over  the  crisis  that  grips  prac- 
tically every  urban  area  of  our  country. 
H.R.  17989  offers  us  a  realistic  set  of 
tools  for  attacking  the  most  serious 
problems  of  our  cities.  New  programs, 
like  homeownershlp,  rental  housing,  and 
the  housing  partnership  to  enlist  the 
support  of  the  private  sector  give  the 
cities  new  help  for  curing  ills.  Extension 
of  recent  imaginative  efforts  like  the 
model  cities  program  would  continue 
the  progress  already  begun. 

I  have  followed  the  model  cities  pro- 
gram closely.  The  cities'  early  response 
and  interest  was  encouraging.  A  new 
sense  of  hope,  excitement  and  commit- 
ment is  present  in  the  75  cities  now 
planning  model  cities  programs.  Citi- 
zens, city  governments,  and  private 
'groups  are  plarming  together.  For  the 
first  time,  deep-seated  problems  like 
hard-core  unemployment,  poor  educa- 
tion, run-down  housing,  and  poor  trans- 
portation are  being  considered  as  an 
entity.  New  relationships  are  being 
formed,  a  willingness  to  change  old 
ways  of  doing  business  is  apparent. 

Today,  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
affirm  our  faith  in  the  progress  that  has 
begun  with  model  cities.  This  bill  would 
authorize  $1  billion  in  funds  for  an  addl- 
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tlonal  year  of  the  program,  and  provide 
$350  million  in  essential  urban  renewal 
funds  for  these  cities.  For  the  75  cities 
now  plarming,  and  the  others  that  will 
be  chosen  this  year,  our  action  today  is 
crucial.  Congress'  support  for  the  model 
cities  program  in  the  past  has  been  less 
than  adequate. 

As  President  Johnson  said  In  request- 
ing model  cities  authorization  this  year: 

In  the  cities'  struggle  for  survival,  we  dare 
not  disappoint  them  again.  We  must  dem- 
onstrate that  they  can  rely  on  continued 
Federal  support. 

I  ask  you  to  demonstrate  that  support 
today  by  voting  for  this  legislation.  I 
know  from  personal  experience  how 
much  this  program  will  mean  to  my  own 
city  of  Baltimore  and  I  think  it  would 
be  even  better  il  we  could  expand  this 
program. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  are  there 
any  otlier  amendments  to  title  IV?  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  dispense  with  the 
reading  of  title  V. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  title  IV? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Conmiittee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consider- 
ation the  bill  (H.R.  17989)  to  assist  in 
the  provision  of  housing  for  low-  and 
moderate-income  families,  and  to  ex- 
tend and  amend  laws  relating  to  housing 
and  urban  development,  had  come  to 
no  resolution  thereon. 


on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  revising 
and  extending  their  remarks  and  in- 
cluding therein  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  16703,  CONSTRUC- 
TION AND  MILITARY  INSTALLA- 
"nONS 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  man- 
agers on  the  pert  of  the  House  have 
until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  confer- 
ence report  on  H.R.  16703.  to  authorize 
certain  construction  at  military  intalla- 
tions.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ON 


PERMISSION   FOR   COMMITTEE 
RULES  TO  FILE  REPORTS 

Mr.    ALBERT.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 


CRIME  CONTROL:  SCIENCE  AND 
TECHNOLOGY 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  address  the  Members  of  the  House 
on  a  subject  that  concerns  us  all;  crime 
prevention,  detection,  and  control.  I  in- 
tend to  speak  to  this  subject  several 
times  and  I  hope  on  each  occasion  to 
offer  some  positive,  illuminating  sugges- 
tions aimed  at  alleviating  the  problem. 
Like  many  ills  in  our  society  this  one 
is  complex,  frightening,  difficult  to  as- 
sess and  to  control.  The  solution  or  solu- 
tions may  come  more  slowly  than  we 
wish.  They  will  not  come  at  all,  unless 
we  seriously  and  effectively  discuss  and 
work  at  the  problem. 

With  this  in  mind,  and  convinced  from 
the  miracles  of  science  and  technology 
I  have  witnessed  over  the  past  10  years, 
particularly  in  the  hearings  and  meet- 
ings of  the  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee,  that  man  can  apply  science 
to  alleviating  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems, I  made  a  trip  to  Los  Angeles  last 
week.  My  intent  was  to  visually  explore 
the  innovations  our  large  police  depart- 
ments are  making  in  the  effort  to  com- 
bat crime. 

I  went  to  Los  Angeles  aware  of  the 
fact  that  police  departments  across  the 
Nation  have  been  deprived  of  funds 
needed  to  modernize  and  deprived  of  ade- 
quate tools  to  fight  crime.  Their  imple- 
ments belong  to  the  stone  age  of  scien- 
tific police  research. 

I  find  this  both  amazing  and  depress- 
ing. If  we  were  able,  as  we  are.  to  pin- 
point the  exact  location  of  a  satellite  in 
space,  why  caimot  we  do  the  same  with 
the  cars  in  a  police  fleet,  so  as  to  speed 
them  to  the  scene  of  a  crime  or  a  poten- 
tial crime?  If  we  can  conunimicate  with 
a  Mariner  satellite  100  million  miles 
away  and  know  instantly  when  it  is  in 
trouble,  why  can  we  not  commtmicate 
with  and  come  to  the  immediate  assist- 
ance of  a  patrolman  walking  a  beat  a 
few  blocks  away? 

All  kinds  of  businesses,  universities. 
Government  agencies,  even  lonely  hearts 
clubs,  rely  on  the  invaluable  and  Instant 
service  of  computers.  Yet  it  takes  days  to 
locate  a  fingerprint  of  certain  suspects. 
Why  is  not  this  process  fully  computer- 
ized? While  we  commimicate  with  Europe 
by  Telstar  and  with  the  stars  by  means 
J  of  radioastronomy,  giant  dishes  that  take 
soundings  from  out  in  space,  the  average 
American  citizen  still  struggles  for  a 
complex,  multidigit  phone  number  when 
he  needs  the  police  or  the  fire  department 
in  an  emergency. 

On  a  questionnaire  I  sent  out  several 
weeks  ago,  in  7  out  of  9  counties  only  35 


percent  of  the  people  knew  whom  to  call 
in  a  police  emergency.  And  if  the  party 
in  trouble  who  needs  a  policeman  or  a 
flieman  is  out  of  doors  without  a  dime,  he 
is  absolutely  helpless.  Such  a  disparity 
of  technological  capability  is  unconscion- 
able, particularly  in  our  higlily  advanced 
society  today. 

What  I  am  asking  for — for  tlie  Ameri- 
can people — is  the  implementation  of  leg- 
islation which  would  close  the  technology 
gap  in  police  efforts  to  detect,  prevent, 
and  control  crime.  It  seems  that  this 
would  not  even  need  to  be  suggested,  yet 
some  of  the  above  examples  indicate 
otherwise.  And  I  know  otherwise. 

On  my  visit  to  Los  Angeles,  which  has 
by  reputation  and  in  fact  one  of  the  most 
modem  police  departments  in  the  coun- 
ti-y,  I  saw  the  efforts  made  by  the  police 
to  administer  a  vast  metropolitan  area, 
often  with  antiquated  methods.  Nor  is 
Los  Angeles  a  bad  example,  as  indicated, 
it  is  a  better  than  average  example. 

The  present-day  police  department  has 
not  kept  abreast  of  modern  problems. 
Effective  crime  control  is  dependent  on 
effective  and  up-to-date  police  methods 
and  equipment.  The  avei-age  city  or  local 
unit  has  been  stingy  in  the  allocation  of 
fimds  for  updating  police  departments 
and  theii-  facilities. 

These  are  some  of  the  areas  of  change 
of  improvement  we  must  look  into  if  we 
would  contain  and  prevent  crime. 


TO  STRENGTHEN  THE  INTERSTATE 
COMMISSION  ON  THE  POTOMAC 
RIVER  BASIN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maiyland  (Mr.  Mathias]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing  legisla- 
tion (H.J.  Res.  1395)  to  give  congres- 
■sional  consent  to  amendments  to  the  in- 
terstate compact  establishing  the  Inter- 
state Commission  on  the  Potomac  River 
Basin.  This  legislation  would  also  give 
fonnal  approval  to  the  amendments  for 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

This  resolution  is  being  cosponsored 
by  Representatives  from  many  areas  of 
the  basin,  including  Mr.  Broyhill  of 
Virginia.  Mr.  Gude.  Mr.  Machen,  Mr. 
Morton,  and  Mr.  Scott. 

An  identical  measure  is  being  intro- 
duced today  in  the  other  body  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Maryland,  Mr. 
Tydings.  and  several  cosponsors. 

The  recent  history  of  water  resources 
planning  and  management  in  the  Po- 
tomac Basin  is  a  history  of  growing  pub- 
lic interest,  an  expanding  Federal  in- 
volvement, and  increasing  cooperation 
among  the  five  basin  jurisdictions — the 
States  of  Maryland.  West  Virginia.  Vir- 
ginia, and  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  From  the  previous  era 
of  concentration  on  the  basin's  most 
urgent  water  resources  need — the  provi- 
sion of  adequate  sewage  collection  and 
treatment  for  a  rapidly  growing  popula- 
tion— we  have  progressed  to  concentra- 
tion on  additional  water  pollution  prob- 
lems, including  acid  mine  drainage  in 
the  North  Branch,  sediment  in  all  parts 
of  the  basin,  land  runoff  in  urban  and 
rural  areas,  and  nutrient  control.  The 
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pressures  of  population  growth  have  at 
the  same  time  given  new  urgency  to 
orolects  for  flood  control  and  for  addi- 
tional water  supply  at  periods  of  low 
flow. 

Prom  the  previous  era  of  largely  frag- 
mented, localized  efforts,  we  have  now 
reached  the  point  at  which  officials  smd 
citizens  In  the  basin  are  debating  not 
whether  regional  programs  are  required, 
but  rather  what  kinds  of  regional  struc- 
tures should  be  created  and  what  spe- 
cific basinwide  programs  should  be  pur- 
sued. The  SUtes  have  taken  the  lead  in 
developing  a  new.  comprehensive  inter- 
state compact  and  shaping  a  new  inter- 
state body  to  provide  overall  water  re- 
sources coordination  and  management. 
At  the  same  time  the  States,  local  of- 
ficials, and  concerned  citizens  are  con- 
sidermg  several  Federal  proposals,  in- 
cluding the  constrvation  and  recreation 
plans  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  revised 
plans  for  a  series  of  major  dams,  and  the 
small  watersheds  program  of  the  Depart- 
ment q(  Agriculture. 

While  these  efforts  to  biiild  new  re- 
gional programs  are  very  promising,  they 
have  not  yet  reached  fruition  and  will 
not  produce  operating  agencies  and  con- 
crete achievements  for  several  years  at 
least.  In  the  meantime  it  is  especially 
important  for  the  States  to  have  a  single 
agency  to  coordinate  plaiuiing.  prepare 
detailed  technical  plans,  and  provide  a 
fonun  for  public  education  and  discus- 
sion. 

Since  1940  the  Interstate  Commission 
on  the  Potomac  River  Basin  has  served 
as  that  one  basinwide  spokesman  The 
legislation  being  introduced  today  is  in- 
tended to  strengthen  the  Commission  and 
enable  it  to  carry  out  its  mandate  as  an 
advisory  body  more  effectively  until  such 
time  as  a  new  interstate  body  may  be 
bom. 

The  piesent  commission — Incopot — 
was  created  by  an  interstate  compact  ap- 
proved by  the  signator>-  States  and  rati- 
fied by  the  Congress  in  1940.  This  com- 
pact limited  the  commission's  mandate 
to  the  area  of  water  pollution  abatement 
and  control,  and  within  that  field  to 
research  and  factfinding,  the  dissemina- 
tion of  information,  and  the  coordina- 
tion of  plans  and  projects  developed  by 
State  and  local  agencies.  Despite  this 
restricted  assignment  and  a  severly 
limited  budget.  Incopot  has  contributed 
significantly  to  the  development  of  a 
large  body  of  research  on  the  basin's 
complicated  pollution  problems,  to  the 
enlargement  of  public  understanding  of 
those  problems  and  possible  remedies, 
and  to  the  expansion  of  a  spirit  of  co- 
operation and  commitment  among  the 
basin  States.  Incopot's  meetings  and 
newsletter  have  become  important  chan- 
nels for  public  education  and  communi- 
cation. 

The  amendments  to  the  present  com- 
pact were  submitted  to  the  States  on 
the  recommendation  of  a  special  com- 
mittee of  the  commission  in  1959.  Ap- 
proved by  Maryland,  Permsylvania,  and 
West  Virginia  by  1962-63,  the  amend- 
ments were  adopted  by  Virginia  this 
spring.  Consent  miist  now  be  given  by 
the  Congress  as  required  by  the  Con- 
stitution. 


These  amendments,  in  essence,  would: 

Plrst.  Expand  the  commission's  man- 
date to  permit  it  to  Investigate  water 
and  related  land  resources  questions 
generally,  while  maintaining  its  primary 
emphasis  on  pollution  control  and  pre- 
vention; 

Second.  Grant  the  commission  addi- 
tional authority  to  conduct  detailed 
.studies  and  Issue  reports  on  water  re- 
sources problems,  ahd  expand  the  com- 
mission's liaison  and  coordination  fimc- 
lions: 

Third.  Authorize  the  commission  to 
review  and  make  recommendations  on 
water  quality  standards  submitted  by  the 
States,  such  as  tho.se  adopted  by  the 
States  in  1967  under  the  Federal  Water 
Quality  Act  of  1963; 

Fourth.  Remove  the  present  $30,000 
ceiling  on  the  total  sum  of  annual  con- 
tributions to  the  commission  by  the  sig- 
natories, to  pennit  expansion  of  the 
agency's  budget  and  enlargement  of  its 
annual  matching  grant  from  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration. 
Contributions  by  the  signatories  would 
continue  to  be  subject  to  the  normal 
budgetary  and  appropriations  processes 
of  each  jurisdiction. 

With  the  expanded  authority  and 
larger  staff  orovided  by  the  amendments, 
it  would  be  possible  for  the  commission, 
during  the  next  few  years,  to  bear  the 
primary  burdens  of  developing  a  detailed, 
technical  plan  for  protection  and  devel- 
opment of  the  basin's  water  and  related 
land  resources:  of  providing  a  forum  for 
public  education  and  discussion:  and  of 
helping  the  States  develop  individual 
projects  to  meet  the  urgent  needs  of  the 
metropolitan  Washington  areas  and  up- 
stream communities. 

Support  for  these  amendments  has 
been  reaffirmed  recently  by  Gov.  Splro 
T.  Agnew,  of  Maryland,  and  the  chief 
elected  officials  of  other  States.  I  hope 
that  this  legislation  will  be  considered 
promptly  by  the  appropriate  Federal 
agencies  and  the  Congress,  not  as  the 
final  answer  but  as  another  step  toward 
a  regional  approach  to  the  water  re- 
sources challenges  of  the  Potomac  basin. 
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A  DEADLOCKED   ELECTORAL 
COLLEGE:   WHAT  THEN? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Goodell]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  ad- 
dress miRht  be  titled  "A  Bargained  or 
Deadlocked  Electoral  College:  What 
Then?" 

The  United  States  is  now  at  a  critical 
juncture  in  history.  This  critical  junc- 
ture, replete  with  serious  domestic  and 
international  difficulties,  requires  that 
our  national  leadership  be  firm,  decisive, 
and  imaginative  in  seeing  the  country 
through  these  crisis  times.  Moreover,  in 
view  of  the  impending  November  elec- 
tion, there  is  an  additional  requirement 
for  our  national  leadership.  This  re- 
quirement Is  to  prevent  a  possible  elec- 
tion crisis. 

Presently,  a  possibility  exists  that  no 
presidential  candidate  will  receive  a 
majority  of  electoral  college  votes.  In  this 


event,  the  election  of  our  next  President 
could  come  through  either  first,  a  com- 
promised election  in  the  electoral  col- 
lege; or,  second,  an  election  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Either  of  these  al- 
ternatives presents  grave  risks  to  the 
continuity  of  our  presidential  leadership. 

A  "bargained"  presidential  election  In 
the  electoral  college  would  be  intolerable. 
In  addition.  It  would  seriously  impair  the 
effective  functioning  of  the  two-party 
.system,  the  very  essence  of  political  life 
in  the  United  States. 

Prolonged  con.sideratlon  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  would  be  undesirable 
for  it  could  endanger  the  continuity  of 
our  presidential  leadership. 

The  right  of  the  American  people, 
moreover,  to  elect  their  own  President — 
without  third  party  collusion  with  presi- 
dential electors — is  their  basic  right  de- 
rived from  government  "by  the  people." 
Moreover,  the  "bargained  '  method  of 
electing  the  President  would  un- 
doubtedly inhibit  presidential  leadership 
and  would  deprive  him  of  his  customary 
powers  as  a  new  President. 

Continuity  of  our  presidential  leader- 
ship and  the  right  of  the  American  peo- 
ple to  elect  a  President  freed  from  the 
shackles  of  a  "bargained"  office  demand 
that  the  next  President  be  elected,  in  ef- 
fect, when  the  last  ballot  is  counted  on 
November  5. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  Washington 
Post  for  an  excellent  editorial  and  fea- 
ture story  by  Prof.  Gary  Orfield.  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  on  this  subject  in  their 
Sunday  paper.  July  7.  Also  a  word  of 
commendation  should  be  extended  to 
David  Broder  for  his  fine  analysis  and 
prognosis  of  the  electoral  college  situa- 
tion In  this  morning's  Washington  Post, 
July  9.  The  editorial  and  columns  by 
Messrs.  Orfield  and  Broder  clearly  dem- 
onstrate that  a  plan  must  be  formulated 
now  to  insure  continuity  of  our  presi- 
dential leadership  and  the  right  of  the 
American  people  to  a  President  unre- 
str  cted  by    "unholy"  compromises. 

During  the  past  several  weeks,  my 
staff  and  I  have  been  exploring  the  ram- 
ifications of  the  problems  which  would 
arise  should  neither  major  presidential 
candidate  receive  a  majority  of  the  elec- 
toral college  votes.  For  several  reasons 
we  believe  a  third  party  candidacy  by 
George  Wallace  and  perhaps  others 
merits  creation  of  a  plan  which  would 
insure  direct  popular  election  of  the 
President  on  November  5  if  such  candi- 
dacies prevent  either  major  presidential 
candidate  from  receiving  an  electoral 
college  majority. 

1.    SXXIOVSNESS    OF    WALLACE    CANDIDACY 
A.    QUALmCATIONS    IN    STATES 

George  Wallace  now  claims  to  have 
qualified  for  the  presidential  election  on 
November  5  in  32  States,  and  he  expects 
to  qualify  in  10  other  States  by  mid- July. 
His  goal  is  to  qualify  in  at  least  45 
States.  Qualification  in  all  or  a  major 
part  of  these  States  could  enable  George 
Wallace  to  capture  the  electoral  votes  in 
some  of  these  States  and  also  to  seriously 
affect  the  outcome  of  the  election  in 
other  States. 

B.    WALLACE    POPULAMTT 

The  presently  projected  national 
strength  for  George  Wallace  is  14  per- 


cent based  upon  recent  Gallup  polls.  The 
impact  of  this  14-percent  vote  on  the 
electoral  college  could  prove  decisive. 
Using  the  1960  election  as  an  example. 
Vice  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  won 
the  popular  votes  of  21  States  by  14 
percent  or  less.  Senator  Jphn  F.  Ken- 
nedy won  11  States  by  3  percent  or  less 
with  a  total  of  18  States  by  14  percent 
or  less.  The  Wallace  candidacy  conceiv- 
ably portends  possible  shifts  of  electoral 
votes  from  one  major  party  candidate 
to  the  other,  depending  on  which  candi- 
date suffers  more  from  the  Wallace 
candidacy. 

On  a  sectional  basis,  according  to  a 
June  Gallup  poll,  the  projected  Wallace 
vote  in  the  East  is  5  percent;  Midwest. 
13  percent;  West,  7  percent;  and  the 
South,  29  percent.  Taking  only  the  Deep 
South,  the  Wallace  vote  projection  is  47 
percent,  with  the  southern  border  States 
projecting  a  23  percent  Wallace  vote. 
Though  my  staff  has  prepared  an  analy- 
sis of  how  Wallace's  sectional  voting 
strength  would  affect  the  outcome  of  the 
1968  election,  using  the  1960  election  as 
an  example,  I  only  wish  to  say  here  that 
at  least  32  States  could  have  their  elec- 
toral college  votes  affected  through  the 
strength  of  the  Wallace  candidacy. 

C.     WALLACE    ELECTORAL    COLLEGE    STRENGTH 

First.  Probable :  Indications  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Southern  Governors  Confer- 
ence on  Jime  17.  1968,  were  that  George 
Wallace  would  probably  win  the  elec- 
toral votes  of  five  Southern  States — Ala- 
bama, Georgia.  Louisiana.  Mississippi, 
and  South  Carolina — for  a  total  of  47 
electoral  votes. 

Second.  Possible:  The  same  meeting  of 
the  Southern  Governors  Conference  left 
indications  that  Wallace  could  possibly 
vnn  the  electoral  votes  of  Florida.  Ten- 
nessee. Arkansas,  and  North  Carolina  for 
a  total  of  44  electoral  votes. 

Third.  Impact  of  Wallace  electoral  col- 
lege strength:  Rdiable  predictions  can- 
not be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  present 
prognosis  for  electoral  votes.  Using  the 
1960  election  results  as  an  index,  how- 
ever, Wallace  would  need  only  34  elec- 
toral votes — plus  allowance  for  changes 
In  the  number  of  electoral  votes  since 
1960 — to  deadlock  the  electoral  college. 
It  already  appears  that  he  will  have  47 
electoral  votes,  with  a  possibility  of  91 
electoral  votes. 

D.   WALLACE    STRATEGY 

First.  "Covenant  plan":  On  at  least 
two  occasions.  FebruaiT  19.  1968,  in  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  and  June  16,  1968,  on  ABC's 
"Issues  and  Answers,"  Wallace  outlined 
his  "Covenant  of  the  People,"  which  he 
hopes  to  use  as  a  bargaining  platform 
with  one  of  the  major  party  presidential 
candidates.  Upon  reaching  a  bargain  he 
would  release  his  electoral  votes  to  that 
presidential  candidate.  The  seven-point 
"covenant"  would,  if  agreed  to  by  either 
major  party  candidate,  seriously  limit 
the  prerogatives  and/  decision-making 
ix)wer  of  the  PresldenJ^thus  denying  the 
new  President  the  privileges  and  rights 
normally  accorded  him. 

Second.  "Coalition  plan":  Under  tenns 
of  this  alternative — though  not  discussed 
publicly — Wallace  could  pursue  several 
courses  of  action,  including  a  bargain 
whereby  he  would  release  his  electoral 


votes  to  a  major  party  candidate  if  that 
candidate  would  release  his  electoral 
votes  to  support  Wallace  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent. This  possibility  alone  provides  suf- 
ficient evidence  about  the  kind  of 
strength  which  Wallace  would  have  in 
attempting  to  effectuate  a  coalition  in 
the  electoral  college. 

Third.  "Unpledging  electors":  In  1960. 
a  Nixon-pledged  elector  from  Oklahoma 
reversed  his  position  to  cast  his  electoral 
vote  for  Senator  Harry  Byrd  of  Virginia. 
He  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  persuade 
other  electors  to  do  likewise.  Wallace 
electors  could  pass  a  resolution  asking 
other  electors  to  change  their  positions  to 
support  Wallace  or  someone  else.  Pres- 
ently, only  17  States  have  laws  which 
bind  the  electors.  Significantly,  however, 
constitutional  and  statutory  law  provide 
no  clear-cut  guidelines  on  the  legality 
of  an  elector  reversing  his  position  and 
not  respecting  the  wishes  of  his  State's 
voters. 

E.    HOOSE    OF    REPRESENTATIVES    ROLE 

The  electoral  college  does  not  cast  its 
votes  luitil  December  16,  1968,  following 
the  November  5  election.  Should  no  presi- 
dential candidate  win  a  plurality  in  suf- 
ficient States  to  command  a  majority  of 
the  electoral  votes,  by  law  the  President 
would  then  be  elected  by  the  new  House 
of  Representatives  on  January  6,  1969, 
with  each  State  delegation  having  one 
vote — 26  votes  needed  for  the  winning 
candidate — and  with  a  quorum  being  a 
member  or  members  from  two-thirds  of 
the  State  delegations.  The  composition  of 
the  91st  House  of  Representatives  would 
for  this  reason  be  extremely  important. 
If  no  candidate  among  the  three  who 
received  the  highest  number  of  electoral 
votes  obtains  a  majority  of  enough  State 
delegations — 26 — the  vice-presidential 
candidate  elected  by  the  Senate  would 
become  the  acting  President  until  such 
time  as  a  majority  of  delegations  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  agreed  on  one 
candidate. 

First.  90th  House  of  Representatives 
composition:  Based  upon  State  delega- 
tions, there  are  now  29  States  which  have 
a  Democratic  Party  majority,  18  with  a 
Republican  majority,  and  three  ties. 
Should  the  91st  House  of  Representatives 
retain  the  same  composition,  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  could  elect  its  nominee  for 
the  Presidency,  assuming  there  are  at 
least  26  delegations  which  would  support 
the  Democratic  nominee.  Turnover  be- 
tween the  90th  and  91st  Congresses,  how- 
ever, could  prevent  either  party  from 
having  a  majority. 

In  addition,  there  Is  no  way  of  predict- 
ing how  congressional  delegations  would 
vote  for  President  in  the  House  If  the 
States  they  represent  had  given  their 
electoral  votes  to  Wallace.  This  alone 
could  deprive  any  presidential  candidate 
of  the  26  States  required  in  the  House  to 
elect  a  President. 

Second.  91st  House  of  Representatives 
composition:  Any  number  of  changes 
could  take  place  in  the  control  of  various 
State  delegations.  To  Illustrate  these  pos- 
sible changes,  examination  of  two  alter- 
natives will  shed  some  light  on  the 
conceivable  situations  resulting  from 
turnover. 

If  the  Republican  Party  holds  Its  cur- 


rent number  of  seats  and  gains  one  seat 
in  each  of  the  States  which  now  have  a 
Democratic  Party  majority  of  two.  and 
If  the  Democratic  Party  does  likewise  in 
those  Republican  delegations  with  a  ma- 
jority of  two.  the  result  would  be:  18 
Democratic  Party  delegations;  12  Repub- 
lican Party  delegations;  and  20  delega- 
tions with  ties.  Tlierefore,  neither  party 
would  have  the  necessary  majority  of  26 
to  elect  its  nominee. 

If  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
Parties  exchanged  those  seats  which  were 
won  by  a  margin  of  5  percent  or  less  by 
the  opposite  party  in  1966,  there  would 
be  27  Democratic  Party  delegations,  18 
Republican  delegations,  and  five  ties. 
Presently  there  are  32  Democratic  Party 
seats  won  by  5  percent  or  less  in  1966,  and 
39  Republican  Party  seats  won  by  the 
same  margin. 

Third,  impact  of  turnover:  There  is  no 
accurate  forecast  for  the  turnover  of 
House  seats.  The  history  of  turnover  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  since  1900 
Indicates  a  low  turnover  figure  of  9.9  per- 
cent in  1957  and  a  high  tum.over  figure 
of  37.2  percent  In  1933.  Tlie  1969  turn- 
over as  a  result  of  the  1968  election  will 
probably  vary  between  these  figures. 
Neither  party  can  now  know  absolutely 
that  it  will  have  a  majority  of  delegations 
in  the  91st  House  of  Representatives. 
This  Indicates  the  necessity  for  develop- 
ing a  plan  to  forgo  an  "unholy"  elec- 
toral college  bargain  or  prolonged  voting 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  neither 
of  which  would  be  beneficial  to  our  Na- 
tion— at  home  or  abroad. 

ELECTORAL    DEADLOCK:     A    BIPARTISAN    PLAN 

It  is  clear  that  an  undesirable  situa- 
tion could  occur  at  the  November  5  elec- 
tion in  which  no  presidential  candidate 
would  have  a  majority  of  electoral  votes. 
The  best  course  to  pursue  now  is  the 
establishment  of  a  means  for  electing  the 
next  President  without  the  quandary  of 
electoral  college  compromise  or  the  fruit- 
less and,  indeed,  harmful  exercise  of 
prolonged  presidential  consideration  In 
the  House  of  Representatives.  A  plan 
to  avoid  the  imdeslrable  should  be  pre- 
mised upon  two  soimd  principles:  that 
the  American  people  have  a  right  to 
elect  their  O'wn  President  without  the 
possibility  of  the  new  President's  ac- 
tions being  inhibited  by  electoral  col- 
lege compromises  and  with  the  assur- 
ance that  continuity  of  our  presidential 
leadership  will  be  maintained.  Any  plan 
based  upon  these  premises  must  be  bi- 
partisan in  nature  to  insure  its  success 
and  also  to  insure  its  fairness  to  the 
American  people.  It  is  with  these  prem- 
ises and  this  thought  of  fairness  in  mind 
that  I  offer  for  consideration  the  follow- 
ing plan  to  elect  our  next  President  if 
no  presidential  candidate  has  a  majority 
of  the  electoral  college  votes. 

First.  Triggering  mechanism:  The 
plan  would  be  invoked  immediately  after 
it  was  clear  that  no  presidential  candi- 
date had  won  a  plurality  in  sufficient 
States  to  command  a  majority  of  the 
electoral  college  votes  as  a  result  of  the 
November  5  election.  When  this  occurs, 
the  newly  elected  91st  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives would,  by  prior  agreement,  be 
committed  to  electing  that  candidate  who 
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receives  a  plurality  of  the  nationwide 
vote  for  President. 

Second.  Pledge  of  the  91st  Congress: 
Every  seated  and  nonseated  candidate 
for  the  91st  House  of  Representatives 
would  be  asked  to  sign  a  pledge  of  sup- 
port to  vote  for  that  presidential  candi- 
date who  receives  a  plurality  of  the  na- 
tionwide vote.  The  pledge  would  not  be 
binding  on  the  members  of  either  party 
if  a  majority  of  State  delegations  failed 
to  agree. 

Third.  Congressional  resolution:  To 
add  support  to  the  importance  of  this 
plan,  a  House  joint  resolution  embody- 
ing the  concept  of  the  plan  should  be 
Introduced  and  approved  by  both  Houses 
of  Congress  as  the  sense  of  Congress. 
Such  a  resolution  would  highlight  the 
necessity  for  overwhelming  public  sup- 
port for  the  Idea. 

Fourth.  National  conventions:  Both 
major  party  conventions  would  be  asked 
to  write  into  their  respective  platforms 
an  agreement  that  their  party's  rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  should  vote  for 
the  presidential  candidate  receiving  a 
plurality  of  the  nationwide  vote.  The 
platform  pledge  would  not  be  binding 
unless  both  parties  wrote  such  into  their 
platforms. 

Fifth.  Support  of  State  party  orga- 
nizations: The  various  State  party  or- 
ganizations should  be  encouraged  to  sup- 
port the  pledge  and.  moreover,  to  select 
electors  to  the  electoral  college  who  will 
not  be  susceptible  to  compromising  their 
commitment  to  their  party's  presidential 
candidate. 

Sixth.  Public  opinion  leaders:  All 
major  sources  ol  public  opinion — editors, 
columnists,  educators,  business  and  in- 
dustrial leaders,  and  civic  organizations, 
and  so  forth — should  be  encouraged  to 
endorse  the  proposal.  Recognizing  the 
immense  value  of  such  support.  I  am  in- 
serting in  the  Record  the  editorial  and 
two  columns  mentioned  above  from  the 
Washington  Post  which  endorse  the  gen- 
eral outline  of  the  proposal  I  am 
making  today: 

[Prom   the  Waahliigton   Post.  July  7.   1968) 
No  Deals  With  Geobgb  Walimcx 

How  can  George  Wallace  be  prevented  from 
chooalng  the  next  President  of  the  United 
States?  This  question  Is  arising  with  In- 
creasing frequency  as  the  pollsters  assign  a 
slzabA  bloc  of  Deep  South  electoral  votes  to 
Mr  Wallace.  If  neither  the  Democratic  nor 
the  Republican  candidate  has  a  clean  elec- 
toral-vote majority,  the  former  Alabama 
Governor  might  be  in  a  position  to  swing 
the  election  one  way  or  the  other  on  the 
basis  of  a  deal.  He  has  already  Indicated  the 
kind  of  deal  he  would  demand — the  aban- 
donment of  Federal  enforcement  of  civil 
rights. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  neither  of 
the  major  candidates  would  make  such  a 
deal.  Probably  neither  would  agree  openly 
to  pay  Mr.  Wallaces  price.  Yet  parties  and 
candidates  do  strange  things  when  the  Pres- 
idency Is  at  stake,  and  even  If  the  back- 
lash candidate  were  in  a  position  to  throw 
his  strength  to  the  candidate  nearest  to  bis 
views,  without  a  deal  but  with  a  reasonable 
expectation  that  his  gesture  would  be  re- 
warded, the  repercussions  within  the  coun- 
try might  be  explosive. 

Leaders  of  both  parties  ought  to  be  think- 
ing about  this  frightening  possibility  and 
how  they  can  meet  It.  At  least  one  construc- 
tive suggestion  has  been  made.  Prof.  Gary 
Orfleld  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  in  an 
article  appearing  elsewhere  in  this  section, 
urges  the  Democratic  and  Republican  Parties 


to  agree  in  advance  of  the  elacUon  to  thwart     Mr.  Ort\eld.  If  I  undersUnd  him  correctly 


Mr.  Wallace's  designs  by  accepting  the  candi- 
date with  the  highest  popular  vote  if  no  one 
has  an  electoral  majority.  Assuming  that  the 
contest  would  be  thrown  into  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Professor  Orfleld  would  have 
Democratic  Congressmen  vote  for  the  R«- 
publlcan  presidential  candidate.  If  he  won 
the  popular  vote,  or  Republican  Congress- 
men vote  for  the  Democratic  candidate  if  be 
had  a  popular  plurality. 

The  Idea  has  a  broad  general  app>eal.  But 
could  either  party  coerce  Congressmen  in  this 
fashion?  Assuming  that  the  parties  could, 
how  would  the  sacrificial  lambs  be  chosen? 
A  Democratic  Congreasman  voting  to  make 
Mr.  Nixon  President,  for  example,  would 
doubtless  be  ending  his  political  career  re- 
gardless of  how  he  might  be  saluted  by 
the  sophisticated  few  for  saving  the  coun- 
try from  George  Wallace. 

Probably  the  greatest  difficulty  wUl  arise, 
liowever.  in  convincing  either  party  that  it 
should  take  such  a  drastic  step  before  an 
emergency  has  arisen.  Politicians  on  both 
sides  customarily  pretend  that  they  will  win 
by  a  landslide  and  therefore  shun  any  in- 
timation that  an  election  might  be  so  close 
as  to  be  thrown  into  the  House. 

Both  parUes  ought  to  be  alert,  however, 
to  the  calamity  that  might  result  if  the  can- 
didate standing  second  In  the  popular  vote 
should  become  President  by  conniving  or 
even  seeming  to  connive  with  the  political 
symbol  of  segregation.  It  is  a  frightening  pos- 
sibility that  demands  statesmanship  on  both 
sides.  We  hope  that  Professor  Orfleld's  sug- 
gsMlon  wUl  provoke  wide  discussion  and 
that  the  candidates  will  not  wait  until  dis- 
aster la  on  the  horizon  before  accepting  pre- 
cautionary measures. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post.  July  9,  1968) 
Compact    or    Majos     Parties    Could    Fon. 

Georgk  Wallace's  Bro  To  Dccue  Election 
(By  David  3.  flroder) 

The  suggestion  of  Prof.  Gary  Orfleld  for  a 
pre-election  compact  between  the  major 
parties  to  assure  that  the  next  President  is 
chosen  by  the  voters  of  tins  country,  and  not 
by  the  whim  of  George  Wallace,  deserves  the 
most  serious  consideration. 

Mr.  Orfleld.  an  assistant  professor  of  gov- 
ernment at  the  University  of  Virginia,  out- 
lined his  proposal  on  Sunday  in  the  pages  of 
The  Wasliington  Post.  His  assumptions — 
which  this  observer  agrees  with — are  these: 

One  can  no  longer  dismiss  the  possibility 
that  in  a  closely  contested  election.  Wallace 
may  win  enough  electoral  votes  to  deny  either 
the  Democratic  or  Republican  nominee  the 
necessary  270-vote  majority  in  the  Electoral 
CoUege.  Serious  politicians  in  both  parties 
have  told  me  they  believe  a  "hung  election  " 
is  a  50-50  possibility  at  this  time. 

The  "covenant"  Wallace  says  he  would  seek 
imder  such  circumstances — an  lU-deflned 
bargain  in  which  his  electoral  votes  would  be 
given  to  the  candidate  who  made  the  greatest 
concessions  to  Wallaces  racist  and  police 
state  policies — is  inherently  imacceptable.  It 
would  fuel  the  flres  of  civil  and  racial  strife 
In  this  country  and  it  would  put  any  Presi- 
dent who  entered  the  White  House  as  a  re- 
sult of  such  a  deal  under  a  severe  handicap 
for  national  and  world  leadership. 

Since  no  constitutional  remedy  is  avail- 
able at  this  late  date  ( desirable  proposals  for 
reform  or  abolition  of  the  Electoral  College 
system  cannot  be  approved  by  Congress  and 
ratified  by  the  state  legislatures  before  the 
1968  election) .  the  solution  must  be  found  in 
a  voluntary  agreement  between  the  major 
parties  to  negate  the  Wallace  strategy. 

Professor  Orfleld's  great  contribution  is 
that  he  has  gone  beyond  hand-wringing  and 
suggested  a  practical  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem. The  essence  of  his  proposal  is  that  "both 
parUes  should  agree  before  the  election  that 
If  normal  procedures  fail,  they  will  provide 
the  necessary  votes  in  the  House  to  elect  the 
candidate  with  the  largest  popular  vote." 


would  invoke  this  agreement  only  if  no  can- 
didate obtained  an  Electoral  College  major- 
ity and  if  the  House  stalemated  in  the  choice 
of  a  President  because  evenly  divided  delega- 
tions kept  either  party  from  mustering  the 
26  state-delegation  votes  necessary  for  elec- 
tion. 

My  own  view  differs  slightly  from  the  Pro- 
fessor's I  think  the  agreement,  to  be  effec- 
tive, must  provide  automatically  that.  U 
there  is  no  Electoral  College  majority,  the 
House,  irregardless  of  iu  makeup,  will  name 
as  President  the  man  with  the  largest  popu- 
lar vote.  This  procedure  will  satisfy  the  con- 
temporary standard  of  popular  democracy 
and  will  provide  the  surest  gtiarantee  that 
neither  party  will  be  tempted  to  trafflc  witli 
Wallace. 

The  practical  steps  to  obtain  such  an 
agreement  can  begin,  I  believe,  by  asking 
the  major  party  candidates  for  the  presiden- 
tial nomination  to  pledge  publicly  that,  in 
case  no  one  wins  an  Electoral  College  ma- 
jority, they  would  urge  their  party  colleagues 
in  the  House  to  support  the  candidate  with 
the  largest  popular  vote. 

Each  party  should  be  asked  to  make  the 
same  pledge  in  its  platform  or  in  a  conven- 
tion resolution.  The  party  pledge  should  em- 
brace a  guarantee  that  lU  nominee  will  not 
bargain  with  Wallace  for  electoral  votes  and 
that  Its  members  of  the  House  will,  if  the 
contest  comes  to  them,  ignore  party  label 
and  vot«  for  the  candidate  with  the  largest 
popular  vote. 

Finally,  in  each  district,  individual  House 
candidates  could  be  asked  to  promise  that 
they  win.  in  fact,  subordinate  party  loyaltv 
to  the  popular  mandate  if  the  election  is 
thrown  into  the  House. 

PaUure  of  any  of  those  concerned — the 
presidential  candidates,  the  party  conven- 
tions or  the  congressional  candidates — to 
make  such  a  pledge  ought  to,  and  I  think 
would,  become  a  prime  campaign  issue  in 
Itself.  But  I  do  not  think  such  a  pledge 
would  be  refused. 

First,  without  depriving  Wallace  of  his 
right  to  run  for  President,  it  negates  his 
hope  of  using  his  minority  position  to  dic- 
tate the  outcome  of  the  election.  It  thus  en- 
ables both  parties  to  argue  effectively  that 
a  vote  for  Wallace  is  a  wasted  vote. 

Second.  It  provides  a  genuine  incentive 
for  Republicans  In  the  South — a  major  tar- 
get area  of  their  congressional  campaign— to 
organize  and  seek  votes  for  their  candidates, 
even  In  states  which  Wallace  now  seems  cer- 
tain to  carry. 

Third,  it  provides  Democrats  with  a  pow- 
erful argument  to  use  with  their  dissident 
members — those  who  seem  certain  to  be  un- 
happy with  the  convention  choice,  whether 
It  is  McCarthy  or  Humphrey.  There  is  less 
likelihood  that  the  losers  at  the  convention 
will  stay  home  and  sulk  on  election  day  11 
they  knew  that  this  year,  quite  Uterally, 
every  single  vote  may  count. 

Most  of  all,  however,  such  an  agreement 
would  offer  the  voters  of  this  country  evi- 
dence that  the  political  parties  can  put  the 
national  Interest  foremost,  by  agreeing  in 
advance  to  a  set  of  rules  that  will  guarantee 
popular  election  of  the  President  and  pre- 
vent the  highest  office  In  the  land  from  being 
mortgaged  to  George  Wallace. 

The  alternative  Is  ghastly — another  1876. 
with  the  risk  of  protracted  political  anarchy, 
month  after  month  of  rumors  and  plots  and 
the  most  sordid  kind  of  political  dealings,  a 
public  spectacle  which  could  easily  destroy 
ihe  already-battered  trust  that  underlies  our 
civil  society. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  July  7.  1868] 

A  Proposal  for  OuTroxiNC  Wallace 

(By  Gary  Orfleld) 

(Note. — Orfleld   Is   an   assistant  professor 

m  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Department  of  Oov- 

ernment  and  Foreign  Affairs  at  the  University 

of  Virginia.) 
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Unless  something  U  done  about  It  soon,  the 
next  President  of  the  United  States  may  t>e 
chosen  not  by  the  American  people  but  by 
a  former  Governor  of  Alabama.  George  Wal- 
lace, onetime  rural  black  belt  county  Judge, 
may  hold  the  balance  of  power  In  the  Elec- 
toral College. 

Having  found  a  way  to  translate  the  raw 
racism  of  Alabama  politics  Into  a  potent 
expression  of  the  uncertainties,  discontents 
and  hates  of  millions  of  Americans,  Wallace 
may  And  himself  In  a  position  to  dictate  the 
racial  pwllcy  of  the  next  Administration.  GOP 
and  Democratic  leaders  must  act  before 
November    to   eliminate   this   possibility. 

Angrily  articulating  the  backlash  against 
"crime  In  the  streets,"  "pseudo-Intellectual" 
war  protesters  and  racial  change,  Wallace  is 
now  a  heavy  favorite  to  carry  almost  as  many 
electoral  votes  as  the  1964  OOP  national 
ticket.  Even  before  the  feared  summer  erup- 
tions in  the  ghettos.  Wallace  Is  the  strongest 
third  party  challenger  In  more  than  a  half 
century. 

Assuming  that  current  polls  predicting  a 
close  race  between  the  two  major  parties  are 
accurate,  no  one  Is  likely  to  collect  the  re- 
quired majority  of  electors  without  the  help 
of  the  Deep  South's  most  prominent  dema- 
gogue. He  would  have,  and  he  has  promised 
to  use,  the  power  to  bestow  the  Presidency  on 
the  party  willing  to  end  civil  rights  enforce- 
ment. 

INEFFECTtJAL    DISTASTE 

American  politicians  seem  to  be  confront- 
ing this  prospect  with  a  fascinated  but  In- 
effectual sense  of  distaste.  They  hope  that 
this  danger  Is  somehow  unreal.  The  threat  Is 
Indeed  real  and  the  time  has  come  for  politi- 
cal leaders  to  eschew  partisanship  and  seri- 
ously plan  for  It. 

The  basic  need  is  for  an  .agreement  from 
both  parties  against  dealing  with  Wallace 
and  providing  a  way  to  elect  a  President 
without  his  assistance  In  the  case  that 
neither  major  party  has  a  majority  either  in 
the  Electoral  College  or  in  the  House,  where 
the  12th  Amendment  gives  each  state  one 
vote  in  such  a  contest,  regardless  of  Its  size. 

If  neither  party  controlled  26  of  the  SO 
state  delegations  in  the  House,  leaders  of 
both  parties  would  face  the  simple  choice  of 
either  dealing  with  Wallace  or  dealing  with 
the  other  party.  Since  a  deal  with  Wallace 
would  be  to  Uie  long-run  disadvantage  of 
both  parties  and  the  Nation,  the  choice  would 
be  simple. 

Both  parties  should  agree  before  the  elec- 
tion that  if  normal  procedures  fail,  they  will 
provide  the  necessary  votes  In  the  House  to 
elect  the  candidate  with  the  largest  popular 
vote.  This  would  guarantee  the  most  demo- 
cratic result  and  would  permit  the  winning 
candidate  to  take  offlce  without  any  taint  of 
a  divisive  iK>lltlcal  deal. 

The  flrst  step  would  be  clear  commitments 
from  the  leading  candidates  and  in  each 
party  platform  promising  that  there  would 
be  no  bargain  with  Wallace  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. Not  only  would  such  a  pledge 
mortally  bind  the  parties  and  reduce  mutual 
suspicion,  but  it  would  lessen  the  Incentive 
for  Wallace  votes  among  those  who  hope 
to  use  his  candidacy  merely  to  disrupt  na- 
tional policy. 

The  party  commitments  could  be  further 
strengthened  by  pledges  from  House  GOP 
and  Democratic  leaders.  This  might  be  a 
difficult  step  for  politicians  Interested  in  sup- 
port In  the  Deep  South,  but  It  would  have 
advantages  for  each  party. 

Minority  Leader  Ford  would  be  protecting 
the  possibility  of  a  OOP  victory  in  a  circum- 
stance where  the  election  might  otherwise 
end  with  an  Acting  President  chosen  by  the 
Democratic  majority  in  the  Senate.  And  the 
Democrats  would  be  taking  account  of  the 
fact  that  a  closely  divided  House  vote  would 
probably  Indicate  a  popiUar  plurality  for  the 
Democratic  candidate. 

The  final  decision,  of  course,  would  stlU 


remain  with  the  Congressmen  voting  within 
their  state  delegations  on  how  to  cast  the 
state's  single  vote  in  the  House.  It  would  still 
be  difficult  for  a  Congressman  to  leave  his 
party,  but  it  would  be  far  easier  to  explain 
if  a  bipartisan  group  of  eminent  Americans 
collected  public  commitments  from  Con- 
gressmen before  the  election  to  vote  for  the 
leading  candidate  should  there  be  no  ma- 
jority in  the  House. 

It  would  then  be  clear  that  Congressmen 
were  not  deserting  their  party  but  acting  in 
the  national  Interest  to  prevent  segregation- 
ist blackmailing  of  the  new  President.  It 
would  probably  take  a  shift  of  only  one  or 
two  votes  in  such  evenly  divided  delegations 
as  those  of  Illinois,  Indiana.  Pennsylvania 
or  Oregon  to  change  the  state's  choice  in  the 
House. 

Unless  Wallace  does  much  better  than  now 
expected,  a  shift  of  two  or  three  state  votes 
would  probably  be  enough  to  elect  the  lead- 
ing candidate  President.  Thus  even  a  few 
acts  of  Individual  political  courage,  explained 
in  advance,  could  preserve  the  political  proc- 
ess from  a  far-reaching  threat. 

GUILTLESS  RACISM 

Wallace  Is  a  shrewd  operator  and  his  cam- 
paign Is  now  reinforced  by  substantial 
money.  He  preaches  a  set  of  slogans  giving 
people  a  chance  to  revel  in  their  racist  feel- 
ings without  feeling  guilty. 

The  stormy  little  Alabamlan  has  success- 
fully posed  as  the  champion  of  the  honest 
patriotic  working  man  against  an  overpow- 
ering and  Irresponsible  Government  bureauc- 
racy. His  audiences  wildly  cheer  his  prom- 
ises to  fire  the  bureaucrats  who  are  imposing 
their  "sociological"  Ideas  through  Interfer- 
ence with  local  control. 

Amid  the  turbulent  political  developments 
of  recent  months,  Wallace's  surprising 
streng:th  has  held  Arm.  Public  opinion  polls 
have  shown  him  holding  somewhere  between 
an  eighth  and  a  fifth  of  the  national  elec- 
torate. He  scored  an  impressive  success  in 
winning  a  place  on  the  California  ballot  and 
will  qualify  In  most  other  states. 

Wallace  strength  centers  in  Alabama,  Mis- 
sissippi, Georgia,  LoiUslana  and  South  Caro- 
lina, where  he  has  half  the  electorate  while 
the  major  party  candidates  divide  the  rest. 
In  eight  other  Southern  and  border  states, 
be  claims  almost  a  fourth  of  the  public  and 
a  surge  of  reaction  could  make  him  a  serious 
threat  In  the  three-way  election  contests. 

Even  if  Wallace  gains  no  additional 
strength,  he  will  control  47  electoral  votes, 
the  most  substantial  third-party  showing 
since  Theodore  Roosevelt  ripped  apart  the 
Republican  Party  in  1912  and  handed  the 
election  to  Woodrow  Wilson. 

In  a  closely  fought  election,  the  nijiht- 
marish  possibilities  are  varied.  The  GOP 
candidate,  for  example,  could  lead  but  fall 
short  of  a  majority  of  electors.  With  the 
House  deadlocked,  the  holdover  Democratic 
majority  In  the  Senate  would  elect  a  Demo- 
cratic Vice  President  who  would  have  to  do 
his  best  to  run  the  country  with  a  bitterly 
dlrided  Congress. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  concerted  Repub- 
lican effort  now  vmder  way  to  win  control  of 
small  delegations  could  succeed  In  denying 
the  Presidency  to  a  Democrat  receiving  a  na- 
tional plurality.  Tliese  are  both  possibilities 
so  unjxist  that  some  leaders  of  the  losing 
party  would  surely  be  tempted  to  deal  with 
Wallace. 

A  PLAIN  PRICE  TAG 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  asking  price 
for  Wallace's  votes.  The  former  Governor 
wants  nothing  less  than  a  "solemn  covenant" 
from  the  leaders  of  one  of  the  major  parties 
to  abandon  publicly  the  national  commit- 
ment to  equal  rights.  Wallace  would  demand 
a  pledge  on  national  television  to  "return 
the  control  of  the  domestic  institutions  back 
to  the  people  of  the  country." 

The  words  might  sound  reasonable  to 
many  Americans,  but  the  results  would  be 


profoundly  unacceptable.  Once  again  the  lo- 
cal sheriff,  liie  county  bo.ird  and  the  school 
superintendent  would  decide  Just  what 
rights  tlie  Negro  had  in  the  South.  The  na- 
tional rights  guaranteed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion would  again  become  only  a  mockery  in 
l.irgo  regions  of  the  country. 

Across  the  South,  ihe  iiiangcs  ol  the  past 
four  years  have  been  very  far-re:ichlng.  and 
the  Wallace  candidacy  may  be  the  last 
chance  to  reverse  the  many-sided  restructur- 
ing of  Southern  society.  Tlie  civil  rights 
moveaitnt  rcucnea  the  South  as  tlie  region 
was  being  overtaken  by  a  great  surge  of 
urbanization  and  industrialization.  chHn<?es 
that  helped  erode  traditional  ide.^s.  In  the 
border  stutes  and  In  many  Middle  South 
communities.  Federally  forced  racial  changes 
have  often  proved  remarkably  peaceful  and 
successful. 

Resistance  turned  out  to  be  much  more 
rhetorical  than  real  and  the  politics  of  racism 
is  distinctly  out  of  style  in  much  of  the  area. 
Unless  Wallace  can  gather  enough  power  to 
block  further  change,  there  is  a  real  pos- 
sibility that  the  next  generation  of  Southern 
leaders  will  simply  be  uninterested  In  the 
fight  to  defend  "the  Southern  way  of  life." 

BLAMES    bureaucrats 

Wallace's  principal  target  is  the  group  of 
Federal  officials,  particularly  in  HEW,  who  are 
forcing  Southern  communities  to  solve  prob- 
lems of  local  discrimination  or  lose  much 
needed  Federal  subsidies.  He  characterizes 
the  rather  timid  Federal  demands  as  the  work 
of  arrogant  bureaucrats  going  beyond  the 
law  to  enforce  their  own  preferences.  (Ac- 
tually, HEW  desegregation  standards  lag  far 
behind  those  developed  by  the  high  Federal 
courts  of  the  South.) 

It  would  be  tragic  If  political  leaders  failed 
to  recognize  the  full  signlflcance  of  the 
changes  Wallace  is  demanding.  Behind  the 
platitudes  about  local  sovereignty  is  a  clear 
determination  to  let  local  whites  put  the 
blacks  back  In  their  place  again. 

The  South  is  at  a  historic  turning  point. 
Compromises  and  delays  In  the  enforcement 
of  civil  rights  legislation  have  postponed  the 
final  decisions  to  the  next  Administration. 
Political  leaders  must  either  organize  to  pro- 
tect the  Constitution  from  the  cynical  mach- 
inations of  George  Wallace  or  face  the  fact 
that  Wallace  may  be  able  to  force  his  views 
on  the  Nation. 

Precautions  may  prove  unnecessary,  but 
we  cannot  afford  to  rely  merely  on  hope.  It 
has  failed  before. 


DENT   ADDRESSES   THE  HOUSE   ON 
GUN  CONTROL  LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent],  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the 
following  news  release : 

Congressman  Dent  Calls  for  First  Move  on 
Gun  Control  Pkom  the  President 

Congressman  Dent,  long  an  advocate  of 
embargo  against  imported  cheap  guns  of  all 
kind,  said  the  President  could,  by  one 
stroke  of  the  pen,  stop  the  greatest  source  of 
dangerous  guns  that  find  their  way.  in  most 
cases,  into  the  hands  of  the  people  who  are 
causing  most  of  our  serious  law  defiances. 

Dent  went  on  to  say  that  he  will  support 
and  has  supported  any  reasonable  and  ef- 
fective gun  control  legislation. 

While  Congress  is  being  bombarded  with 
letters,  petitions,  telegrams  and  house  calls 
the  great  international  crowd  of  Importers 
and  exporters  are  flooding  this  country  with 
cheap  and  dangerous  pistols  and  revolvers. 

Congress  passed  a  new  pistol  and  revolver 
gun  control  bill  which  does  not  take  effect 
until  December  i5  Importers,  apparently  try- 
ing to  beat  the  deadline,  have  filed  appUca- 
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tlons  to  Import  300,000  guns  stnce  the  June  19 
passage  of  the  new  law. 

Attorney  Oeneral  Clark  admitted  this  while 
he  said  the  Oovernment  Is  doing  everything 
possible  to  prevent  a  flooding  of  the  country 
with  these  guns.  "He  did  not  call  for  an  em- 
bargo, to  my  knowledge."  Dent  said,  "which 
la  within  the  power  of  the  President  and  Is 
within  the  rules  of  International  trade  In  the 
Kennedy  Round  and  O.A  T.T." 

Dent  said  that  last  year  well  over  600.000 
guns  were  imported  from  foreign  countries. 
mainly  rifles,  shotguns — known  as  long  guns, 
but  since  the  new  law  only  affects  sldearms 
and  pistols  the  Importers  will  flood  the  mar- 
ket with  this  type  of  gun  as  well  as  their 
normal  Importation  of  long  guns. 

It  appears  that  Congress  can  do  Its  best  to 
close  the  source  of  cheap  and  dangerous 
weapons,  which  are  aimed  at  low  priced 
tlelds.  by  passing  legislation  affecting  Ameri- 
can made  products.  However,  the  Importer 
lives  In  a  world  of  his  own  and  finds  himself 
safe  to  carry  on  hla  nefarious  trade  In  this 
dangerous  field.  Dent  said  that  as  far  back 
as  1961  he  called,  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress,  the  great  Influx  of  discarded  for- 
eign military  rifles  and  handguns  being 
shipped  to  this  country  and  being  sold 
through  catalogs  and  mall  otder  houses. 

H«-sald  that  another  loophole  In  the  power 
of  the  Oovernment  which  can  be  closed  Is 
the  transportation,  through  the  U.S.  malls, 
by  outlawing  delivery  of  any  kind  of  per- 
sonal weapon  unless  a  permit,  obtained 
through  the  proper  chAnnels,  la  first  re- 
ceived and  acknowledged. 

"While  there  may  be  some  Members  of 
Congress  who  are  opposed  to  any  kind  of 
gun  legislation  I  am  convinced."  Dent  said. 
"that  the  great  majority  want  good,  effective 
and  workable  laws  against  the  indiscriminate 
peddling  of  cheap  and  easily  available  dan- 
gerous weapons." 

At  the  present  moment  there  are  millions 
of  guns  in  this  country  that  would  not  be 
In  the  hands  of  our  people  If  Import  con- 
trols, advocated  by  the  Congressman  years 
ago.  would  have  been  enacted. 

The  Vcist  majority  of  the  guns  In  the  hands 
of  the  lawless  crowd  are  cheap  Imports.  The 
gun  used  by  Oswald  was  about  a  $7  Import 
bought  through  a  mall  order  bouse. 


FEDERAL    ASSISTANCE    PRCX3RAMS 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Delaware? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  2  weeks  ago, 
I  came  to  the  House  floor  to  discuss  an 
8-month  studj-  made  by  my  staff  and  rae 
of  Federal  assistance  programs.  As  I  then 
explained,  my  study  clearly  demon- 
strates the  serious  information  gap  that 
exists  between  the  Federal  Government 
which  administers  these  programs  and 
State  and  local  ofBcials  who  need  to 
make  use  of  the  programs  to  solve  the 
myriad  problems  with  which  they  are 
confronted.  Because  there  is  no  central 
repository  where  comprehensive  and 
meaningful  information  on  all  operating 
programs  can  oe  found,  I  and  59  of  our 
colleagues  introduced,  on  June  25,  the 
Program  Information  Act.  requiring  the 
publication  of  such  a  Federal  compen- 
dium. Now.  an  additional  14  Members  of 
both  parties  have  joined  us  in  sponsoring 
this  legislation.  An  identical  bill  has  also 
been  introduced  in  the  other  body,  and 
there  has  eight  cosponsors. 


My  experience  curing  the  past  2  weeks, 
since  I  discussed  the  findings  of  my 
study,  has  served  to  greatly  substantiate 
the  imme<iiate  need  for  such  a  compen- 
dium. Despite  the  lateness  in  the  current 
session  of  Congress,  I  believe  it  to  be 
imperative  that  we  act  on  this  legislation 
so  that  meaningful  Information  will  be 
available  by  early  next  year  to  the  new 
Congress,  the  new  President,  as  well  as  to 
the  literally  thousands  of  people 
throughout  these  United  States  who  are 
responsible  for  planning,  programing 
and  meshing  Federal  aid  with  local  and 
State  requirements  and  needs. 

The  desperate  need  by  the  latter  group 
for  such  information  has  been  demon- 
strated by  the  scores  of  calls  and  letters 
I  have  received  from  across  the  Nation 
during  the  past  2  weeks  from  Governors' 
ofBces.  mayors'  offices,  county  executives' 
offices,  educators,  and  others.  But  per- 
haps the  need  is  demonstrated  best  by  the 
current  issue  of  American  County  Gov- 
ernment which  arrived  in  my  office  last 
FYiday.  This  is  the  official  publication  of 
the  National  Association  of  Counties — 
NACO. 

Included  in  that  Issue  are  manuals  I, 
n.  and  m— Federal  Aid  Information 
Systems — prepared  by  NACO  as  a  result 
of  a  1-year  grant  from  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  The 
purpose  of  this  series  of  manuals  is  to 
assist  local  elected  and  appointed  policy- 
making officials  in  establishing  and  ad- 
ministering county  development  coordi- 
nation offices. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  how  this 
county-govemment-sponsored  publica- 
tion fully  supports  and  underscores  my 
findings: 

I  said  2  weeks  ago  on  the  House  floor: 

We  found  that  potential  beneficiaries  of 
these  programs,  the  people  at  home  who  pay 
the  bill,  have  virtually  no  hope  without  the 
help  of  expensive  consultants  of  finding  out 
about  all  programs  for  which  they  would 
qualify  and  from  which  they  might  gain 
benefit. 

NACO  Manual  in  on  page  47  of  the 
current  issue  of  the  American  County 
Government  states: 

The  relationship  between  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment and  State  and  local  governments  is 
a  complex  one.  More  and  more  Federal  pro- 
grams are  becoming  available  and  local  gov- 
ernments are  finding  It  harder  and  harder 
to  sort  them  out.  The  sheer  number  and 
complexity  of  Federal  programs  makes  It  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  place  one  program  In 
context  with  others  or  even  to  determine 
which  programs  are  available  in  the  first 
place. 

One  question  which  often  arises  concerns 
what  program  among  the  four  or  five  de- 
signed to  meet  the  same  need  Is  most  appro- 
priate for  a  particular  county.  Sometimes 
Federal  field  personnel  are  not  Informed  com- 
pletely about  newer  programs  within  their 
own  areas  of  concern.  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  still  have  difficulty  relating  sim- 
ilar programs  to  each  other  or  to  the  scores 
of  different  comprehensive  and  functional 
planning  requirements.  Each  Individual 
grant-in-aid  program  has  Its  own  set  of  spe- 
cial requirements,  separate  authorizations 
and  appropriations,  cost-sharing  ratios,  al- 
location formulas,  administrative  arrange- 
ments, financial  procedures,  and  reporting 
requirements. 

Again.  I  said: 

Typically,  and  tragically,  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate information  in  this  area  to  the  public 


results  In  "advantaging"  the  advantaged  and 
"disadvantaging"  the  disadvantaged. 

NACO  Manual  I,  on  page  31  states: 
The  widespread  use  of  project  grants  has 
resulted  in  keen  competition  among  local 
government*  for  federal  funds.  This  places  u 
premium  on  local  Initiative  In  securing  and 
assimilating  information  on  available  pro- 
grams. In  preparing  applications,  and  In  fol- 
lowing through  on  applications.  In  many 
cases,  counties  with  the  Federal  aid  know- 
how,  professionalism,  and  management  skills 
to  take  effective  Initiative  have  received  more 
Federal  money  than  counties  lacking  these 
skills. 

NACO  Manual  III,  on  page  47  states: 

If  Federal  assistance  programs  are  to  be  of 
maximum  benefit,  every  local  official  should 
have  complete  information  on  the  full  scope 
of  Federal  programs.  Without  this  Informa- 
tion to  assist  their  officials  In  formulating 
programs  and  making  decisions,  many  com- 
munities fall  to  participate  In  Federal  assist- 
ance programs  for  which  they  are  eligible 
Others  are  slow  in  getting  programs  into 
operation,  and  still  others  pursue  programs 
poorly  suited  to  meet  their  priorities  even 
though  more  effective  programs  are  available. 

The  vastness  of  the  Federal  aid  "adminis- 
trative Jungle"  refiects  the  urgency  of  devel- 
oping an  Information  system  to  keep  local 
leaders  and  administrators  Informed  so  they 
can  fulfill  their  responsibilities.  The  present 
Federal  aid  system  emphasizes  the  ability  of 
grant  applicants  to  know  what  aids  are  avail- 
able and  to  obtain  the  necessary  program  in- 
formation to  prepare  the  actual  application 
correctly.  Most  counties  have  no  mechanism 
for  collecting  current  Information  about  thp 
flow  o^  Federal  grant  funds  into  local  gov- 
ernment, much  less  for  co-ordinating  such 
programs.  Information  Is  a  primary  resource 
for  achieving  the  objectives  sought  by  local 
government.  Oettlng  the  right  Information 
to  the  right  people  at  the  right  time  can 
benefit  all  types  of  management  action  and 
decision  making. 

The  better  informed  the  county,  the  better 
able  It  Is  to  pursue  federal  money  and  i.) 
participate  In  the  game  of  "grantsmanshlp." 
Federally  funded  programs  are  continuallv 
short  of  money.  The  counties  beet  equipped 
to  pursue  federal  assistance  are  those  most 
apt  to  attain  their  goals.  The  Nassau  County. 
N.Y.,  executive,  testifying  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions, stated:  "Under  the  current  system. 
federal  aid  tends  to  favor  localities  whicii 
have  the  know-how  and  professionalism  to 
keep  themselves  abreast  of  Federal  programs, 
which  Is  no  easy  trick.  The  very  communities 
which  most  need  federal  assistance  often  do 
not  have  this  know-how." 

During  the  discussion  of  my  8-month 
study,  I  said : 

I  find  back  at  home  that  many  of  our 
larger  towns  and  school  districts  have  to  ob- 
tain the  assistance  of  Individuals  learned  lu 
Federal  programs.  My  State  has  a  full-time 
Federal  liaison  man  because  of  the  complex- 
ay  of  dealing  with  the  Federal  Government. 
The  universities  likewise  have  individuals 
who  spend  a  large  share,  If  not  all,  of  their 
time  seeking  Federal  funds.  Even  within 
school  districts  I  have  found  that  on  the 
staff  of  a  high  school  a  major  portion  of  one 
p>erson's  time  may  be  spent  soliciting  Fed- 
eral funds. 

It  would  indeed  be  valuable  to  have  a  study 
of  the  costs  incurred,  both  in  time  and 
.'nouey,  by  our  State  and  local  governments 
Just  soliciting  Federal  funds. 

NACO  Manual  III  on  page  48  states: 
The  task  of  securing,  maintaining,  analyz- 
ing, and  distributing  Information  on  lederal 
grant  programs  Is  a  time-consuming  one.  A 
recent  National  Association  of  Counties  sur- 
vey showed  that  coordinators  spend  50  per 
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cent  of  their  time  merely  securing  and 
analyzing  pertinent  data.  The  fact  that  so 
much  time  is  spent  on  these  functions  em- 
phasizes the  need  for  a  full-time  county 
development  coordinator  who  can  provide  his 
county  with  quick  and  definitive  information 
regarding  grant  programs. 

The  time  spent  on  gathering  and  analyzing 
information  emphasizes  the  need  for  an  ef- 
fective information  system.  The  county  de- 
velopment coordinator  should  be  responsible 
for  maintaining  the  system.  County  super- 
visors and  administrators  do  not  have  the 
time.  Individual  department  heads  have 
neither  the  time  nor  the  interest  to  search 
for  information  not  relative  to  their  func- 
tional needs.  Most  departments  are  so  busy 
and  understaffed  that  they  are  not  even 
familiar  with  grants  available  for  their  own 
projects.  Thus,  the  value  of  centralizing  re- 
sponsibility for  the  information  system  is 
evident.  If  the  county  development  coordi- 
nator assumes  this  responsibility,  then 
others  are  free  to  devote  more  attention  to 
their  primary  responsibilities.  Centralization 
does  not  imply,  however,  that  the  department 
heads  are  absolved  of  their  responsibility  In 
the  information  gathering  process.  Depart- 
ment heads  should  be  searching  continually 
for  data  that  will  enable  them  to  perform 
their  functions  with  the  greatest  efficiency 
and  maximum  benefit. 

Based  on  my  study  of  existing  "com- 
prehensive" catalogs,  I  said: 

Nevertheless,  the  (OEO)  Catalog  is.  In  my 
Judgment,  Inadequate. 

NACO  Manual  III  on  page  50  points 
out  that: 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity's  Cat- 
alog of  Federal  Assistance  Programs  (June, 
1967)  is  "only"  a  good  starting  point. 

Certainly  nothing  could  dramatize 
more  graphically  the  information  crisis 
than  NACO  pointing  to  the  need  for  each 
county  to  have  a  development  coordi- 
nator whose  job  it  is  to  keep  track  of 
Federal  aid  programs.  Specifically,  the 
managing  editor  writes  on  page  6  of  the 
publication : 

The  amount,  scope,  and  variety  of  federal 
aid  programs  has  made  It  a  necessity  that 
county  governments  investigate  the  rela- 
tions between  the  individual  county  and  its 
master  plan  for  development.  The  best  means 
for  accomplishing  this  task  is  through  the 
establishment  of  a  county  development  co- 
ordination office. 

As  I  have  already  cited,  a  recent  Na- 
tional Association  of  Counties'  survey 
shows  that  such  coordinators  spend  50 
percent  of  their  time  merely  securing  and 
analyzing  pertinent  data.  The  managing 
editor  writes  that  the  fact  that  so  much 
time  is  spent  on  these  functions  empha- 
sizes the  need  for  a  full-time  county 
development  coordinator  who  can  pro- 
vide his  county  with  pertinent  informa- 
tion regarding  grant  programs.  I  say  that 
the  Federal  Government  is  currently 
failing  the  Nations  counties  and  cities 
and  the  200  million  citizens  who  live  in 
these  cities  and  counties  In  not  supply- 
ing complete,  accurate,  and  timely  infor- 
mation on  Federal  aid  programs  on  a 
regular  basis.  Our  failure  to  do  so  has 
resulted  not  only  in  a  great  waste  of 
time  and  money  to  both  Federal  as  well 
as  State  and  local  governments,  but  has 
delayed  most  seriously  the  important  job 
of  attacking  and  solving  community 
problems. 

Because  of  the  very  critical  nature  of 
this  problem  in  time,  cost,  and  waste. 


I  hope  Members  of  the  House  will  join 
me  in  asking  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  for  action  now  on  the 
Program  Information  Act.  I  recognize 
the  very  lateness  of  the  hour,  but  it  was 
this  same  information  crisis  that  re- 
quired me  to  spend  8  months  on  my 
study. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  I  have  received 
scores  of  calls  and  letters  from  public 
officials  across  the  Nation  during  the 
past  2  weeks.  At  this  point  in  the  Record 
I  would  like  to  insert  a  letter  from  a 
school  official  which  is  illustrative  of  the 
need  for  prompt  action: 

Kent  State  UNivEHsrrT, 

Kent,  Ohio,  July  5, 1968. 
Hon.  William  V.  Roth, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Roth:  Your  study  and 
remarks  as  recorded  In  the  June  25  issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record  were  read  with  In- 
terest and  appreciation.  As  a  person  directly 
Involved  in  the  Federal  Program  "Hunt", 
I  say.  "God  Bless  Youl" 

For  some  time  now,  I  have  been  trying  to 
make  the  point  you  have  expressed  in  the 
Record.  Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  to  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  requesting  a  grant 
to  do  a  Job  similar  to  the  one  you  outline. 
Letters  were  also  sent  to  the  Carnegie  Foun- 
dation, Ford  Foundation  and  U.S.  Steel 
Foundation.  My  plea,  however,  fell  on  deaf 
ears. 

I  wish  you  well  in  your  efforts  to  pass  the 
Federal  Program  Information  Act.  You  know 
the  difficulty  of  finding  out  what  Is  avail- 
able. This  problem  is  compounded  when  you 
add  the  personnel  factor. 

Good  Luck!  If  there  is  any  way  In  which 
I  can  help  you,  please  let  me  know. 
Cordially, 

Jerry  L.  Hayes, 
Coordinator ,  Federal  Relations. 


COLUMBUS  DAY.  A  NATIONAL 
HOLIDAY 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  within  recent  weeks  the  House 
and  Senate  have  taken  action  to  estab- 
lish four  weekend  holidays  to  be  observed 
without  exact  regard  to  the  date  upon 
which  the  holiday  falls  but  in  accordance 
with  a  regular  schedule  such  as  is  true 
of  Labor  Day  and  Thanksgiving  Day. 
One  of  such  holidays  is  Columbus  Day. 
It  is  most  gratifying  that  President  John- 
son signed  this  important  legislation  on 
June  28. 

I  am  in  hearty  accord  with  the  legis- 
lative action  to  recognize  Columbus  Day 
as  a  national  holiday.  For  a  number  of 
years  I  have  repveatedly  proposed  that 
the  Congress  take  this  long  delayed  ac- 
tion in  honoring  a  man  whose  ac- 
complishments are  so  meaningful  to  all 
Americans. 

Columbus  Day  has  long  been  pro- 
claimed a  holiday  in  some  States  and  in 
many  localities.  I  have  contended  that 
the  time  has  come  for  all  Americans  of 
all  faiths  and  the  descendants  of  all 
nationalities  to  be  permitted  to  observe 
Columbus  Day  as  a  national  holiday  and 


that  it  be  observed  with  fitting  cere- 
monies. The  recent  enactment  of  Public 
Law  90-363  assures  that  desired  goal.  I 
know  that  my  many  friends  of  Italian 
descent  are  happy  to  have  Columbus  Day 
finally  receive  the  recognition  it  so 
rightly  deserves. 
I  should  like  to  remind  this  body' of 
roposals  that  I  have  made  previously 
x)  consider  observance  of  Columbus  Day 
to  do  more  than  to  honor  Christopher 
Columbus  but  to  consider  it  a  day  when 
we  could  pay  tribute  to  the  millions  of 
other  brave  people  who  have  come  to  our 
shores  and  who  have  helped  to  establish 
this  great  Nation  and  to  maintain  its 
growth  and  stature. 

The  proposal  to  give  honor  each  year 
on  a  national  basis  to  the  gallant  Italian 
explorer  who  was  the  fli'st  European  to 
set  foot  upon  the  shores  of  this  con- 
tinent is  completely  justified  as  a  re- 
minder of  the  great  debt  we  owe 
Christopher  Columbus.  Yet  in  doing  so 
no  American  can  recall  the  historic  voy- 
ages of  this  great  navigator  without  re- 
calling the  deeds  of  scores  of  other  In- 
trepid explorers  and  pioneers. 

I  would  not  for  one  moment  want  to 
minimize  the  honor  which  so  justly  be- 
longs to  Columbus  nor  would  I  want  to 
deprecate  the  honor  we  pay  him  as  an 
Italian.  But  I  think  we  could  pay  him 
even  greater  deference  if  we  chose  to 
use  the  day  bearing  his  name  to  honor 
all  our  migiants  of  which  he  was  the 
first  and  most  illustrious. 

Although  Columbus  did  not  find  it  pos- 
sible to  remain  here  in  the  true  sense  of 
a  migrant  on  any  of  his  thi-ee  bold  visits, 
lie  is  responsible  for  charting  the  seaway 
from  Europe  to  America.  He  is  respon- 
sible for  stimulating  the  steady  wave  of 
explorers  of  many  nationalities  sailing 
under  many  fiags.  He  is  responsible  for 
initiating  the  pattern  followed  by  the 
colonists  which  gave  this  country  its 
composition  of  many  nationalities,  of 
many  traits,  and  of  many  beliefs.  To  him 
we  ewe  the  composite  heritage  of  the 
world's  most  courageous  and  intrepid 
searchers  for  freedom  and  the  space  to 
exercise  and  enjoy  that  freedom. 

Since  that  day  in  1492  when  the  look- 
out on  Columbus'  flagship  shouted, 
■'Land  ahead."  thou-sands  upon  thou- 
sands of  migrants  have  come  to  this 
country  to  establish  themselves  as  true 
Americans.  They  formed  the  backbone 
of  cur  expanded  citizenship.  They  gave 
us  our  culture  and  developed  our  way  of 
life.  They  produced  the  children  who 
became    proud    native-born    Americans. 

So  successfully  have  they  blended  into 
our  way  of  life  and  so  quickly  and  com- 
pletely have  they  become  a  vital  part  of 
the  American  scene  that  only  a  few  of 
the  most  illustrious  have  retained  their 
identity.  The  thousands  and  thousands 
of  others  became  a  part  of  the  great 
American  public,  yet  even  so  they  are 
deserving  of  honor  and  recognition  for 
the  patriotic  and  loyal  contributions  they 
make  to  this  their  adopted  country. 

Were  it  not  for  our  magnificent  na- 
tionality organizations  and  their  fine 
civic  programs  most  Americans  would 
have  little  to  remind  them  of  the  role 
many  of  their  more  recently  arrived 
countrymen  are  playing  in  the  growth 
and  well-being  of  this  country. 
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I  think  the  time  has  come  when  Amer- 
ica should  pause  in  its  hurried  pace  and 
pay  tribute  to  its  "newer  citizens."  Amer- 
ica needs  to  be  reminded  again  and  again 
of  the  contributions  which  are  derived 
from  the  flow  of  Immigrants  to  this 
country.  We  need  to  do  something  akin 
to  what  our  good  friends  in  Australia  do 
as  they  observe  their  "New  Citizen  Day." 

I  fully  support  the  House  committee's 
recommendation  that  Columbus  Day  be 
utilized  as  an  appropriate  meatos  of  rec- 
ognizing the  United  States  as  a  "nation 
of  immigrants." 

I  would  like  to  see  all  of  our  ethnic 
groups  not  only  join  with  our  Italian- 
Americans  in  paying  tribute  to  Chris- 
topher Columbus  but  to  develop  proper 
observances  of  the  role  which  their  for- 
bears have  played  in  making  this  coun- 
try great. 

I  would  like  to  see  our  Government 
from  the  Federal  level  to  the  local  level 
honor  the  "newer  Americans"  for  the 
magnificent  achievements  which  many  of 
them  have  made.  It  seems  to  me  we  have 
taken  our  Immigrants  for  granted  for  too 
long  aHme.  Let  us  use  this  new  national 
holiday  to  honor  them  as  we  pay  honor 
to  Christopher  Colimibus.  the  father  of 
our  continent — our  "fli-st  immigrant." 


GUN  AND  CRIME  CONTROL 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  to- 
day I  reported  that  I  have  introduced 
a  companion  bill  to  the  measure  in- 
troduced earlier  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  Casey  1. 

The  bill  imposes  a  mandatory  sen- 
tence of  not  less  than  10  years  for  the 
first  ofTense,  and  not  less  than  25  years' 
imprisonment  for  any  subsequent  offense, 
of  using  firearms  in  the  commission  of 
such  crimes  as  murder,  assault,  and 
robbery. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  most 
effective  way  to  curb  the  disgusting 
growth  of  violent  crime  in  this  country. 

The  FBI  certified  to  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  ( Mr.  Casey  ] ,  that 
as  of  June  1,  1968.  it  had  on  fl^e  in  its 
computerized  National  Crime  Informa- 
tion Center  a  recorded  total  of  156,386 
stolen  firearms. 

At  least  this  many  guns  today,  it  may 
be  presumed,  are  in  the  hands  of  men 
who  have  not  hesitated  to  violate  the 
law.  This  Is  a  substantial  criminal  arse- 
nal, and  none  of  the  other  measures  pro- 
posed for  gun  control  would  seem  de- 
signed to  come  to  grips  with  it. 

In  the  past  7  years,  our  serious  crime 
rate  has  increased  by  80  percent 
throughout  the  country.  In  the  past  year, 
335  police  officers  have  been  shot  to 
death,  murdered  in  the  line  of  duty.  In 
77  percent  of  these  cases  pistols  were 
used. 

Of  the  442  persons  involved  in  these 
slaylngs,  a  full  67  percent — two-thirds — 
had  prior  criminal  convictions.  Three  of 


every  ten  were  on  parole  or  probation  at 
the  time. 

The  root  of  the  problem  seems  to  He  in 
the  fact  that  while  most  States  have  ade- 
quate laws  to  punish  the  man  who  uses 
a  gun  while  committing  a  felony,  the  laws 
have  simply  not  been  enforced  with  suffi- 
cient severity  by  the  courts.  In  most  cases 
the  maximum  penalty  can  be  15  years  or 
more  in  prison.  But  the  maximum  pen- 
alty is  hardly  ever  imposed. 

The  root  problem,  then,  seems  to  be 
the  growing  belief  on  the  part  of  the 
criminal  element  and  the  aspiring  crim- 
inal element  that  they  can  commit  these 
crimes  of  intimidation  and  violence,  be 
caught  and  still  get  off  with  a  light  sen- 
tence. 

The  most  effective  answer  to  this  nau- 
seating wave  of  violence,  then  would  be 
to  make  tlxe  punishment  so  stringent  and 
so  certain  that  the  offender  will  count 
the  cost  and  think  twice  before  expos- 
ing himself  to  the  really  tough  sentence. 

Certainly  this  should  be  true  with  re- 
gard to  the  repeat  offender,  the  career 
criminal,  the  incorrigible  who  has  dem- 
onstrated that  he  cannot  live  in  society 
in  keeping  with  its  rules. 

For  this  reason,  it  seems  to  me  that  25 
years  in  prison  for  a  repeat  offender  is 
not  too  much. 

If  the  streets  are  to  be  safe  for  our  law- 
abiding  citizens  to  walk  without  fear, 
then  these  hardened,  professional  crim- 
inals for  whom  guns  have  become  a  way 
of  life  must  be  taken  from  our  midst  and 
isolated  from  society. 

As  Mr.  Casey  pointed  out  on  last  March 
15.  armed  robbei-y  alone  increased  27  per- 
cent throughout  the  Nation  in  the  past 
year.  Last  year  there  were  5,759  cases  of 
armed  robbery  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia alone. 

The  State  of  Alaska  has  alreadj* 
adopted  the  exact  system  of  mandatory 
penalties  provided  in  this  bill.  On  July 
23,  the  Alaskan  law  will  go  into  effect. 
President  Johnson  has  recommended  a 
similar  law  to  apply  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

If  we  are  really  serious  about  restoring 
law  and  order  to  this  country,  and  the 
domestic  tranquillity  of  which  the  Con- 
stitution speaks — and  I  think  it  is  high 
time  that  we  must  be — then  let  us  come 
to  grips  with  the  real  root  cause  of  the 
problem,  the  person  for  whom  guns  and 
violence  have  become  a  way  of  life. 

Let  us  make  the  punishment  so  cer- 
tain that  those  who  are  not  corrupted  will 
think  twice  before  corrupting  themselves 
with  this  taint  and  those  who  are  beyond 
the  redemption  of  the  sociologists  may 
be  removed  from  our  streets. 


SPEND,   TAX.   ELECT 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  has 
passed  and  the  President  has  signed  into 
law  a  new  tax  bill.  The  measure  is  also 
presumed  to  include  a  directive  to  cut 


spending  by  $6  billion,  but  if  the  Presi- 
dent has  any  intention  of  implementing 
this  cut  during  his  remainLig  term  of 
office,  he  has  been  very  discreet  indeed 
about  saying  where  the  cuts  will  be  ap- 
plied. On  the  contrary,  he  commits  uni- 
laterally another  $60  million  on  a  week- 
end trip  through  the  Car.bbean  area 

I  voted  against  this  measuie.  and  in  the 
current  issue  of  Newsweek  magazine, 
there  is  an  article  by  one  of  the  Nations 
outstanding  economists,  Mr.  Milton 
Friedman,  which  says  more  eloquently 
than  anything  I  might  add,  why  this  tax 
bill  is  the  "wrong  med-clne,"  for  what  ails 
our  country. 

I  believe  this  article  deserves  the  widest 
possible  audience  because  it  pinpoints 
that  the  only  way  to  put  an  effective  ceil- 
ing on  Federal  spending  is  to  deny  the 
Great  Society  architects  the  tax  funds  to 
accomplish  their  mission  of  "spend  and 
spend,  tax  and  tax,  elect  and  elect."  I 
insert  the  article  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 

Spend.  Tax.  Elect 

(By  MlUon  Friedman) 

Harry  Hopkins,  an  Intimate  of  FDR.  Is 
reputed  to  have  remarked  In  the  late  1930s. 
"We  shall  spend  and  spend,  tax  and  tax. 
elect  and  elect."  Whether  Hopkins  actually 
said  It  or  not,  this  formula  has  proved  ex- 
traordinarily effective.  It  has  kept  the  White 
House  firmly  In  Democratic  hands,  except 
only  for  the  eight  Elsenhower  years. 

I  doubt  that  even  Hopkins  foresaw  just 
how  the  formula  would  work — with  the 
Democrats  doing  the  spending  and  elect- 
ing and  the  Republicans  doing  the  taxing. 
Yet  that  has  proved  the  division  of  labor. 

The  latest  example  Is  the  10  p>er  cent  sur- 
charge recently  passed  by  Congress.  Repub- 
lican votes  provided  the  margin  of  victory — 
and  not  Just  the  votes  of  a  few  Democrats  in 
Republican  clothing.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Republican  leadership  in  both  Senate  and 
House  backed  the  tax  Increase.  It  would  not 
have  passed  without  their  support. 

The  largest  single  source  of  Federal  reve- 
nue is  an  individual  Income  tax  that  auto- 
matically Imposes  heavier  taxes  as  incomes 
rise — whether  the  rise  be  in  output  or  in 
prices.  As  a  taxpayer's  income  rises,  so  does 
the  tax  rate  levied  on  that  income,  because 
the  fixed  dollar  exemption  becomes  a  smaller 
percentage  of  income  and  he  moves  into 
higher  tax  brackets.  In  order  to  keep  the 
effective  rate  constant,  nominal  tax  rates 
must  be  lowered.  The  absence  of  legisla- 
tion lowering  rates  automatically  means 
higher  taxes.  This  is  the  "fiscal  drag"  that 
was  made  so  much  of  dtirlng  the  Kennedy 
Administration. 

THE    TAX    escalator 

In  1940,  before  our  entry  Into  World 
War  11,  individual  Income  taxes  amounted 
to  less  than  2  per  cent  of  total  personal 
Income.  At  their  wartime  height  in  1945. 
they  were  Just  under  10  percent.  Postwar  tax 
reductions  were  followed  by  rises  during 
the  Korean  War  that  carried  the  effective 
rate  to  over  10  per  cent  in  1953.  The  Elsen- 
hower tax  reduction  In  1954  brought  the 
rate  down  to  9  per  cent — but  then  economic 
expansion  pushed  it  up  to  an  all-time  high 
in  1963.  well  over  10  per  cent.  The  Kennedy 
tax  reduction  In  1964  again  carried  the  rate 
back  to  9  per  cent — but  the  subsequent  ex- 
pansion pushed  it  back  up  to  around  10  per 
cent. 

Even  before  the  surcharge,  the  effective  in- 
dividual income  tax  rate  was  as  high  as  it 
was  at  its  peak  in  World  War  II.  The  sur- 
charge will  carry  it  to  a  new  all-time  high. 

The  standard  scenario  has  been  that  the 
Democrats — in  the  name  of  the  New  Deal, 
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the  Pair  Deal,  or  the  Great  Society — push 
tiirough  large  spending  programs,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  few  Republicans  but  generally 
against  the  opixwitlon  of  the  Republican 
leadership.  The  spending  programs  not  only 
absorb  the  Increased  Ux  yield  generated  by 
•fiscal  drag."  they  go  farther  and  produce 
deficits.  The  Democrats  then  appeal  to  the 
Kepubllcans"  sense  of  fiscal  responsibility  to 
refrain  from  cutting  tax  rates  or,  as  in  this 
case,  to  raise  them.  The  Republicans  co- 
operate, thereby  establishing  a  new  higher 
revenue  base  for  further  spending.  The  Dem- 
ocrats get  the  "credit"  for  the  spending;  the 
Republicans,  the  "Wame"  for  the  taxes;  and 
you  and  I  pay  the  bill. 

GUNS    AND    BtrrTER 

The  current  tax  increase,  like  the  Increase 
during  the  Korean  War,  was  sold  as  a  tem- 
poi-ary  war  measvire.  That  is  an  excuse,  not 
a  reason.  Only  half  of  the  $53  billion  lncrea.se 
In  Federal  spending  from  1965  to  1968  went 
for  the  military.  Not  the  Vietnam  war  but 
the  policy  of  spend  and  spend  produces  the 
need  to  tax  and  tax. 

The  Republicans  point  to  the  $6  billion 
legislated  cut  in  spending  to  Justify  their 
support  of  the  tax  Increase.  That  Is  wishful 
voting.  The  tax  increase  is  for  real.  The 
spending  cut  is  a  hope  for  the  future.  And 
at  that,  it  is  window  dressing.  Even  if  the 
full  $6  billion  cut  in  the  President's  proposed 
budget  were  achieved,  actual  spending  would 
go  up  by  $4  billion.  And  it  requires  no  crystal 
ball  to  predict  that  the  full  $6  billion  will 
not  be  achieved. 

I  honor  the  Republicans  for  putting  what 
they  regard  as  the  national  Interest  ahead 
of  partisan  considerations.  But  I  believe  that 
they  have  been  shortsighted  In  Judging  the 
national  interest.  True  fiscal  responsibility 
requires  making  the  legislators  who  vote  for 
high  spending  also  vote  for  the  high  taxes 
required  to  finance  It— not  balling  them  out. 
True  fiscal  responsibility  requires  resisting 
every  tax  Increase  and  promoting  tax  de- 
creases at  every  opportunity.  That  Is  the  only 
way  to  put  an  effective  celling  on  Federal 
spending. 

GRANTING    THE    RIGHT    OF    SUF- 
FRAGE TO  18-YEAR-OLDS 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  long 
been  a  champion  of  our  young  people,  I 
have  the  greatest  faith  in  their  ability 
and  their  desire  to  be  a  part  of  the  hap- 
penings in  our  Nation.  At  every  opportu- 
nity I  have  appeared  before  groups  of 
young  people  urging  them  to  become  in- 
terested in  their  Government,  to  prepare 
themselves  for  an  active  participation  as 
a  citizen. 

We  now  have  the  opportunity  to  make 
their  participation  a  reality.  President 
Johnson's  message  of  last  week  asking 
that  we  approve  and  send  to  the  States 
for  ratification  an  amendment  allowing 
the  voting  age  to  be  lowered  to  18  is  a 
commendable  and  timely  proposal. 

I  believe  that  the  efforts  of  these 
young  men  and  women,  who  have  been 
given  every  responsibility  of  citizenship 
except  that  of  voting,  should  now  be  re- 
warded with  the  fruits  of  their  labors. 
They  have  raised  their  educational  level, 
they  have  become  adults  in  every  phase 
of  our  social  and  economic  society,  but 
the  rig'  *■  ♦hat  goes  with  this  responsibil- 


ity has  not  been  forthcoming.  We  would 
be  neglect  in  our  duty  if  we  did  not 
recognize  the  great  contributions  they 
are  making — even  while  disenfran- 
chised— to  our  society. 

In  many  ways  these  young  people 
could  claim  that  they  are  being  "taxed 
without  representation,"  as  the  early 
patriots  claimed.  For,  they  are  called 
upon  to  serve  in  their  Nation's  defense 
in  the  Aimed  Forces,  yet  they  have  no 
vote  in  selecting  the  men  who  will  pass 
the  laws  which  require  their  service. 

The  laws  which  are  being  pas.sed  to- 
day are  directly  affecting  them  today— 
and  will  be  the  rules  under  which  they 
must  live  tomorrow.  The  18-year-old  man 
and  woman  of  today  has  assumed  far 
more  responsibility  than  most  of  us  had 
assumed  only  a  few  years  ago  when  we 
were  well  past  the  voting  age  of  21. 

I  am  not  saying  that  every  single 
young  person  is  a  responsible  individ- 
ual— no  more  so  than  every  single  Amer- 
ican is  a  responsible  voter.  But,  under 
no  circumstances  should  we  begin  to 
assess  all  young  people  by  the  disgrace- 
ful actions  of  an  extreme  minority  at 
Columbia  University  or  at  Berkeley  in 
California  or  even  at  my  own  southern 
Illinois  University  at  Carbondale,  111. 
Even  in  those  colleges  where  there  have 
been  disturbances,  it  was  only  a  few 
students  who  were  engaged  in  unlawful 
and  disgusting  acts.  I  know  from  fii-st- 
hand  experience  that  the  young  men  and 
women  of  today  are  interested  in  good 
government.  Each  year  I  visit  high  school 
and  college  campuses,  and  the  questions 
that  are  raised  by  these  young  people 
show  their  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  to- 
day and  their  earnest  desire  for  increas- 
ingly superior  government. 

I  am  happy  to  give  my  support  to  the 
President's  proposal  to  grant  the  right  of 
suffrage  to  our  18-year-olds.  They  de- 
sei-ve  this  right  and  privilege. 

The  right  of  suffrage  can  never  be 
awarded  carelessly,  but  in  my  opinion 
the  young  men  and  women  of  today  are 
well  qualified  for  this  august  privilege. 
I  hope  that  we  can  act  swiftly  to  see  that 
the  proposed  amendment  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  State  legislatures  when  they  con- 
vene again. 


HERMAN  D.  KENIN  BEGINS  HIS  UTH 
YEAR  AS  AMERICAN  FEDERATION 
OF  MUSICIANS  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  Federation  of  Musicians  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  has  its  main 
office  in  my  district. 

From  that  center,  the  important  busi- 
ness of  this  great  union  is  transacted, 
and  when  the  members  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Musicians  play,  America 
listens. 

Therefore,  it  Is  only  fitting  £nd  proper 
that  I  should  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  address  of  President 


Herman  D.  Kenin  on  the  occasion  of  the 
71st  annual  convention  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Mu-sicians,  AFL-CIO  at 
Shreveport,  La.,  on  Jime  17,  1968. 

At  that  time,  Mr.  Kenin  was  elected 
to  his  11th  consecutive  term  as  interna- 
tional president,  giving  his  remarks 
added   significance. 

The  address  follows: 
Address  of  Herman  D.  Kenin,  International 
President,  American  Federation  of  Musi- 
cians. AFL-CIO  AT  THE  71sT  Anntjal  Con- 
vention,  Shreveport,   La.,  June   17.    1968 
Some  years  ago  there  was  a  play  on  Broad- 
way— some  of  yovi  may  remember  It— called 
"You  Can't  Take  It  With  You." 

One  of  Its  most  heartwarming  scenes 
showed  the  Vanderhoff  family  at  the  table 
for  the  evening  meal.  The  head  of  the  fam- 
ily— Orandpa  Vanderhoff^slowly  looked 
around  the  table  like  a  shepherd  counting 
his  flock.  Then,  beaming  with  affection,  he 
raised  his  eyes  heavenward  and  began  grace 
with  these  words : 

"Well,  Sir,  here  we  are  again." 
So,  as  we  gather  here  for  the  71st  Con- 
vention of  the  American  Federation  of  Mu- 
sicians, I  too  have  the  great  pleasure  of  say- 
ing to  you,  with  great  affection: 
"Well,  Sir,  here  we  are  again." 
It  Is  good  to  ije  here  with  you.  to  preside 
at  your  sessions,  and  most  pleasant  of  all — 
to  greet  you  and  to  have  a  few  words  with 
you  face  to  face. 

TEN     TEEMING     YEARS 

This  Is  the  tenth  consecutive  year  for  me 
as  your  President.  They  have  been  years  re- 
plete with  activity,  with  events  of  high  drama 
and  enormous  consequence.  Therefore  It  will, 
I  think,  be  of  some  Interest  and  value  If  we 
Join  together  In  a  backward  look  of  recol- 
lection and  reassessment  of  those  ten  teem- 
ing years. 

Of  course,  I  don't  want  us  to  copy  the  goose 
of  American  legend,  who  always  flew  back- 
ward. He  didn't  give  a  damn  where  he  was 
going;  he  just  wanted  to  see  where  he  had 
been. 

But  In  reviewing  the  past,  we  can  regard 
It  once  more  with  clear  focus  and  a  new  point 
of  view — both  of  which  can  help  us  deter- 
mine our  future  directions. 

Before  I  do  so,  however,  I  hasten  to  assure 
you  on  one  point.  Although  I  am  going  to  re- 
view a  ten-year  period,  I  promise  that  I  will 
not  consume  ten  times  the  time  I  would  have 
taken  for  a  one-year  review. 

By  Its  very  nature,  this  will  be  a  story 
which  I  cannot  begin  by  saying: 

"Stop  me  If  you've  heard  this  one." 

Obviously,  some  of  the  things  I  am  going 
to  talk  about  here  must  fall  Into  the  cate- 
gory of  twice-told  tales.  But  because  of  their 
nature,  and  their  Impact  on  the  life  of  the 
Federation,  you  will,  I  hope,  agree  that  they 
are  worthy  of  retelling  and  re-asse.s.sing. 

THE    PHILADELPHIA     CONVENTION 

So  let  me  begin  with  the  Philadelphia  Con- 
vention of  1958. 

For  me — to  borrow  from  the  title  of  a  de- 
funct T.V.  show— "That  Was  The  Conven- 
tion That  Was." 

It  was  the  Convention  at  which  the  beloved 
Jlmmle  Petrlllo,  one  of  the  most  dynamic 
and  colorful  leaders  in  the  history  of  orga- 
nized labor — stepped  down  from  his  Presi- 
dency. 

That  1958  Convention  paid  me  the  great 
honor  of  selecting  me  to  follow  him.  I  went 
to  Jlmmle  after  my  election  to  express  my 
understandable  concern  at  stepping  Into  his 
shoes.  Then  this  very  wise  and  wonderful 
man  gave  me  a  bit  of  advice  which  I  have 
never  forgotten. 

He  told  me  that  a  labor  union.  If  It  Is  to 
thrive,  must  always  adjust  to  changing  times. 

He  went  on:  "In  my  time,  the  Federation's 
problems  needed  the  methods  and  teCbnl* 
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ques  of  a  Jlmmle  PetrlUo.  Tou  fac«  n«w 
conditions,  new  problems.  Tou  will  b»ve  to 
handle  them  vour  way. 

■  The  worst  'hlng  you  can  do  Is  to  try  to 
be  Jlmmle  Petrlllo.  The  best  thing  you  can 
do  Is  be  Herman  Kenln  " 

I  shall  always  be  grateful  to  Jlmmle  for 
that  advice. 

Now  then.  In  recollecting  and  assessing 
what  was  done  In  the  Federation  in  the  past 
decade.  I  will  have  to  roam  back  and  forth 
over  the  years.  Since  I  Intend  to  deal  with 
major  areas  of  Federation  activity  I  believe 
I  can  best  do  this  If  I  don't  follow  strict 
chronology. 

In  the  past  ten  years,  there  have  been — 
for  me  and  for  the  Federation — many  mo- 
ments of  exciting,  high  satisfaction  In  ac- 
complishment 

PTTTSBURCH,  19S3 

For  me.  none  can  surpass  one  highlight 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Convention  of  1963  It  was 
there  that  I  was  able  to  report  that — after 
six  years  of  bitter  division — the  Federation 
was  once  more  "one  grand  union  of  all  mu- 
sicians.' 

No  good  purpose  would  be  served  at  this 
date  by  recalling  the  specific  Items  which 
underlay  that  dispute  with  some  of  the 
HolIyVood  musicians.  Happily,  the  wounds 
are  alT  healed:  the  scars  have  long  disap- 
peared. 

I  prefer  to  recall  that  the  Musician's  Ouild 
voluntarily  voted  Itself  out  of  existence  and 
that  when  we  re-united  our  forces  the  rancor 
and  bitterness  of  battle  were  left  behind. 

Happily,  the  pernicious  cancer  of  dual 
unionism  has  been  excised,  and  the  recording 
musicians  in  Hollywood  and  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada  now  enjoy  better 
conditions  and  Income  than  at  any  time  in 
history. 

A  highlight  of  this  1968  Convention  Is  the 
Supreme  Court  decision — barely  a  month 
old — which  after  eight  years  of  relentless 
litigation  approved  the  foundations  of  our 
entire  union  structure  under  the  Federal 
Anti-Trust  Laws. 

I  fervently  hope  that  this  landmark  Su- 
preme Court  victory  means  the  beginning 
of  the  end  of  the  mis-named  and  evilly  con- 
ceived National  Association  of  Orchestra 
Leaders. 

Having  once  been  an  orchestra  leader  my- 
self, I  can  tell  you  that  I  particularly  resent 
the  title  of  this  group.  A  more  accurate  name 
would  have  been  "Union  Busters.  Incorpo- 
rated." For.  stripped  of  all  of  their  elabo- 
rate rationale  and  pious  protestations,  these 
men  have  devoted  themselves,  completely, 
to  that  single  objective. 

I  believe  they  are  finally  reaching  the  end 
of  their  rope,  and  the  end  of  the  line.  To  be 
siu'e.  they  will  continue  their  attempts  to 
harass  and  embarrass  us.  But  I  have  a  feeling 
that  their  hearts  won't  be  in  It — and  neither 
will  their  pocketbooks. 

I  want  to  make  one  or  two  more  general 
observations  about  this  long  legal  war. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  most  closely 
Involved  in  this  conflict  know  how  much  we 
have  given  over  the  years,  in  time  and  in 
energy,  to  resisting  this  vicious  onslaught. 

But  perhaps  you  do  not  fully  appreciate 
the  excessive  call  upon  our  fortitude  and  the 
drain  of  our  patience  which  these  years  of 
litigation  brought. 

By  the  same  token,  you  may  not  fully  ap- 
preciate the  extent  of  the  guile  and  trickery 
these  people  have  used  to  such  a  degree  that 
they  were  even  able  to  hoodwink  a  few  well- 
meaning  but  naive  people  on  our  side. 

One  example,  I  think,  will  suffice. 

I  recall  the  occasion  when  a  local  Federa- 
tion official  assured  me — during  one  of  the 
most  furious  attacks  the  leaders  were  mak- 
ing on  us — that  certain  orchestra  leaders 
wanted  to  extend  the  band  of  friendship  to 
us,  and  to  settle  amicably  their  differences 
with  us.  These  leaders,  mind  you,  were  the 


most  active  and  most  vicious  In  the  ejitlre 
union-busting  group. 

I  replied:  "By  all  means.  But.  on  the  basis 
of  their  past  record,  I  should  like  to  have 
their  hands  searched  for  stilettos,  before  they 
extend  them  to  us." 

Subsequent  events  proved  that  my  reser- 
vations and  concerns  for  entering  into  such 
"friendly"  negotiations  were  very  well 
founded  indeed. 

A     tmiVKKSAL     MOBAL 

There  Is.  perhaps,  «  universal  moral  here. 

There  come  times  In  the  lives  of  all  labor 
unions  when  compromise,  when  good  will. 
when  trying  to  reason  with  people  who  dis- 
agree with  you— when  all  of  these  fall.  Then, 
the  only  thing  left  is  to  fight — to  defend 
your  union  with  all  the  resources,  with  all 
the  energy,  and  with  all  the  will  and  inge- 
nuity at  your  command.  It  is  true  every- 
tlme  a  union  must  strike  a  recalcitrant  em- 
ployer. It  Is  no  less  true  when  a  union  Is  as- 
saulted by  Its  own  members  and  their  hired 
lawyers. 

This,  we  have  done  and — I  pledge — this  is 
what  we  will  continue  to  do. 

This  great  union  will  live  to  carry  on  the 
good  fight  for  the  betterment  of  all  mu- 
sicians long  after  the  malice  of  thwarted  and 
Jealous  little  men  has  been  complrtely  for- 
gotten. 

SOME    GAINS 

Now  let  us  review  the  most  Important  area 
of  all.  for  the  performing  musician  and  for 
his  union — the  economic  well-being  of  its 
members.  In  specific  terms  that  translates 
into  basic  wages,  working  conditions,  and 
supplementary  benefits. 

^r  us — as  for  professional  musicians 
throughout  the  civilized  world — the  critical 
old  problem  remains  the  critical  present 
problem  and  will,  inevitably,  be  the  critical 
problem  of  the  future. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  problem  of  cheap 
competition — be  it  by  amateurs,  by  scabs,  by 
foreigners,  by  armed  services  personnel  and — 
most  acutely — by  canned  music. 

But  while — like  King  Canute— we  cannot 
stop  the  waves — unlike  that  monarch  of  an- 
cient times  we  have  been  able  over  these  past 
ten  years  to  build  effective  break- waters  to 
contain  the  erosion  of  canned  music  and.  in 
some  major  respects,  we  have  directed  it  to 
the  great  advantage  of  our  members. 

In  T.V.  film — to  cite  one  ready  example — 
when  we  began  our  administration  some  97 
per  cent  of  all  film  shows  had  foreign  canned 
music,  for  which  even  foreign  musicians  were 
only  rarely  paid.  Today  the  figure  is  re- 
versed— our  own  members  perform  for  some 
97  per  cent  of  all  the  T.V  shows  you  see  and 
hear. 

In  phonograph  recording,  on  top  of  sub- 
stantial increases  in  scale,  we  have  won  from 
the  industry  additional  payments  approxi- 
mately tlO  million  per  annum  to  the  Music 
Performance  Trust  Fund  and  the  Special 
Payments  Fund.  I  shall  have  more  to  say 
about  this  a  little  later. 

In  T.V.  and  radio  network  negotiations,  we 
have  firmly  established  the  wholesome,  vital 
principle  of  re-use  payments. 

Our  bargaining  in  the  commercial  Jingle 
field  has  opened  new  vistas  of  employment 
for  members  In  many  parts  of  the  country  at 
most  attractive  rates  plus  substantial  re-use 
payments  after  13  weeks. 

For  theatrical  films,  we  have  markedly  in- 
creasea  scales,  maintained  the  principle  of 
residual  payments,  achieved  welfare  and  pen- 
sion protection  and  Irretrievably  established 
the  doctrine  that  all  pictures  produced  in  the 
US.  and  Canada  will  be  scored  by  live  Ameri- 
can and  Canadian  musicians. 

THE    ATM-EPW    rUND 

A  source  of  the  greatest  personal  pride  and 
satisfaction  for  me  Is  the  establishment  and 
growth  of  the  American  Federation  of  Musi- 
cians Employees  Pension  and  Welfare  Fund 
which  we  have  succeeded  In  weaving  Into  the 


economic  fabric  of  the  American  and  Cana- 
dian musician. 

At  the  1959  Convention — my  first  year  as 
your  president — we  had  as  our  guest  speaker 
a  national  authority  on  pensions.  He  prophe- 
sied that  the  Federation's  Pension  Fund.  If 
and  when  adopted,  would  stand  out  over  the 
years  as  one  of  the  most  progressive  actions 
ever  taken  by  the  officials  and  members  of  our 
organization. 

Time  -and  experience  have  demonstrated 
the  extraordinary  clarity  of  that  expert's 
crystal  ball. 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  facts  and  figures 
about  our  Pension  Welfare  Fund 

From  an  Initial  coverage  of  a  few  thou- 
sand members  in  the  phonograph  record  In- 
dustry, today  we  cover  55.000  members  from 
37  Locals,  in  all  phases  of  the  music  In- 
dustry. 

Benefits  have  also  been  substantially  Im- 
proved since  1959.  Pensions  are  now  available 
as  early  as  age  55;  death  and  disability  bene- 
fits are  now  provided:  and  past  service  bene- 
fits supplement  the  pension  of  any  partici- 
pant bom  before  1921.  Continued  earnings 
up  to  $3,600  per  year  do  not  disqualify  a 
beneficiary  from  drawing  his  monthly  pen- 
sion— a  provision  substantially  more  liberal 
than  U.S.  social  security  limitations. 

In  its  first  year  the  Ptind  received  about 
$1,000,000  in  employer  contrlbuUons.  Now 
over  $5,000,000  is  paid  each  year.  Invest- 
ments of  the  F^ind  are  now  worth  over  $26.- 
000.000.  Over  $715,000  In  death  benefits  and 
monthly  pensions  have  been  disbursed.  At 
present  125  members  receive  monthly  pen- 
sion payments,  some  of  which  are  as  much  as 
$170  a  month. 

And  this.  I  can  assure  you.  Is  Just  the 
beginning.  The  coming  years  will  produce 
far  greater  benefits  for  many  more  bene- 
ficiaries. 

The  Phonograph  Record  Special  Payments 
Fund  established  at  the  1964  negotiations 
provided  an  entirely  new  source  of  revenue  to 
recording  musicians  by  winning  direct  par- 
ticipation for  them  in  the  sales  of  the  records 
they  make. 

In  the  four  year  period  of  this  Fund's  exist- 
ence the  annual  payments  to  our  members 
have  grown  from  $720,000  to  the  $5  million 
which  will  be  distributed  this  year. 

At  the  same  time  the  Music  Performance 
Trust  Funds  have  continued  to  receive  and 
expend  in  excess  $5  million  annually  for 
live  music  performance  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

These  days,  especially,  we  hear  and  read 
a  lot  about  patrons  of  the  performing  arts, 
and  about  the  growing  number  of  organiza- 
tions and  groups  who  are  supporting  live 
music. 

More  power  to  them  I  say.  and  may  their 
tribe  Increase. 

MUSIC    PEKFORMANCE    TRUST    FUNDS 

At  the  same  time  let's  not  forget  that  one 
of  the  major  users  of  live  music  in  this 
country,  and  one  which  provides  employ- 
ment to  thousands  of  musicians.  Is  still  the 
Music  Performance  Trust  Funds. 

Since  the  Funds  were  set  up  in  1948,  they 
have  disbursed  about  $78,000,000.  of  which 
$51,000,000  was  spent  in  the  last  ten  years. 

And  remember  that  these  totals  represent 
only  the  Trust  Fund's  money.  The  total  ex- 
penditures resulting  from  the  Trust  Funds 
comes  to  many  more  millions,  because,  as 
you  know,  so  many  Trust  Funds  grants  and 
allotments  are  matched  by  co-sponsors 
through  the  land. 

In  my  pre-Conventlon  report  I  reminded 
you  that  In  the  next  twelve  months  almost 
every  one  of  our  major  national  contracts 
will  expire. 

EXPIRATION    OF    CONTRACTS 

And  you  can  be  sure  that  when  we  nego- 
tiate and  fight  for  one  branch  of  the  busi- 
ness, we  are  at  the  same  time  fighting  Just 
as  vigorously  for  every  other  branch. 
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We  know  that  what  we  gain  for  one  seg- 
ment of  our  membership,  will  sooner  or  later 
turn  out  to  be  a  gain  for  other  branches. 

Nor  does  this  philosophy  stop  at  the  na- 
tional level.  We  want  our  national  gains  to 
encourage  you  in  your  locals  when  you  nego- 
tiate for  your  own  Jurisdictions. 

If  the  Federation  wins  in  a  national  con- 
tract, we  know  that  it  will  be  reflected  In 
the  Increases  you  will  get  for  your  locals. 

Negotiations  ol  recent  years  for  symphony 
orchestras  whose  members  belong  to  the 
Federation  provide  a  case  In  point. 

To  graphically  illustrate  how  much  the 
lot  of  the  symphony  orchestra  has  Improved. 
I  hark  back  to  a  survey  the  Federation  made 
in  1960  of  the  economic  status  of  symphony 
musicians  at  that  time. 

STktt>HONr    S.\LARIES 

We  used,  for  the  study,  the  twenty-six 
major  orchestras  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

One  cold,  hard  fact  which  emerged  was 
that  these  musicians  got  an  average  of  $117 
per  week  when  working. 

Even  this  paltry  sum  was  only  an  aver- 
age. It  included  the  wages  of  the  "Big  Five": 
Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland.  New  York  and 
Philadelphia. 

Actual  annual  take  home  pay  was  less 
than  $4,000  before  taxes — or  about  $75  a 
week  when  spread  throughout  the  year. 

I  could  give  you  many  other  results  of 
that  survey — equally  deplorable,  equally 
shocking. 

But  I  would  rather  compare  those  1960 
figures  with  the  series  on  symphony  orches- 
tras which  has  been  running  for  the  past 
few  months  In  our  International  Musician. 
There,  you  can  aee  for  yourself  the  real  gains 
that  have  been  made. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  symphony  musician 
has  attained  the  financial  rewards  and  per- 
sonal participation  he  both  deserves  and 
needs.  But  I  am  pleased  with  his  consistent 
and  substantial  progress  and  the  Improve- 
ment which  the  future  promises. 

Here  the  credit,  of  course,  goes  primarily  to 
the  Federation's  locals  who.  with  the  advice 
of  their  symphony  members,  have  piloted  the 
negotiations.  Moreover,  I  am  happy  to  note  a 
growing  participation  by  the  Federation  It- 
self in  these  bargaining  sessions— at  the  In- 
vitations of  locals. 

This  crowded  decade  has  witnessed  impres- 
sive Increasing  involvement  with  the  Federal 
government. 

While  our  concern  for  what  goes  on  in 
Washington  now  has  a  wide  range,  it  Is  di- 
rected to  one  target — to  secure  Congressional 
supfxirt  for  activities  and  programs  which 
will  contribute  to  the  financial  security  of 
the  professional  musician. 

ACTlVltlES    IN    WASHINGTON 

Here  is  a  brief  rundown  of  what  we  have 
done,  and  what  we  continue  to  do: 

We  successfully  conducted  a  massive  cam- 
paign against  the  20  per  cent  cabaret  tax  of 
unhappy  memory. 

We  have  raised  our  collective  voices  in  sup- 
port of  the  immediate  need  for  revision  of  the 
U.S.  Copyright  Law — so  that  the  musician 
may  share  more  equitably  in  the  profits  de- 
rived from  his  recorded  performances. 

We  have  presented  to  Congress  our  case  for 
halting  foreign  imports  at  the  expense  of 
American  mtisiclans. 

We  have  consistently  called  attention  to 
the  need  for  more  stringent  supervision  of 
the  air  waves  by  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission.  We  have  challenged  the 
conscience  of  bureaucracy  in  urging  that  use 
of  the  air  ways  Is  the  precious  heritage  of  all 
Americans.  It  is  not  a  quick  way  to  riches  by 
the  few  who  owe  to  the  American  public  the 
preservation  ot  the  best  national  culture 
and  art. 

We  will  continue  to  demand  that  this 
debt  be  paid. 

But  of  aU  ttiese  government  activities — 


and  I  have  listed  only  the  most  Important — 
I  have  pursued  one  with  particular  and  high- 
ly personal  interest.  That  is  the  achievement 
of  meaningful  national  subsidies  for  the  per- 
formlns:  arts. 

I  can  think  of  no  single  aspect  of  both  our 
country's  cultural  and  artistic  growth  which 
has  developed  so  rapidly,  and  holds  .so  much 
real  future  for  performers. 

I  have  been  an  advocate,  a  fervent  pleader 
and.  as  far  as  Washington  Is  concerned,  you 
might  even  call  me  a  Congressional  heckler, 
for  subsidies. 

My  mind  goes  back  to  my  first  Conven- 
tion report  In  1959.  when  I  talked  about  the 
creation  by  Congress  of  a  cultural  center 
in  Washington. 

That  early  legislation  was  modest  In  aim 
and  limited  In  scope.  It  provided  no  appro- 
priations. It  was,  however,  a  great  step  for- 
ward. We  were  getting  our  nose  into  the 
tent,  so  to  speak.  Only  a  lew  years  after,  in 
1065.  Congress  created  the  National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arts  and  Humanities.  For  the 
first  time  Federal  sxibsidies  for  the  arts — 
in  the  real  sense  of  the  word — became  a 
reality. 

Now.  only  three  years  later,  I  invite  you 
to  have  a  look  at  the  display  here  In  Conven- 
tion Hall,  which  shows  how  we  continue  to 
back  this  program.  Most  specifically.  It  also 
shows  the  impact  our  organization  has  and 
the  response  we  receive  when  we  register  our 
strong  endorsement  of  a  program. 

SUBSIDIES    FOR    THE    ARTS 

To  be  svire,  the  authorizations  and  appro- 
priations for  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  Humanities  to  date  are  compara- 
tively modest — in  terms  of  what  needs  to 
be  done. 

But  to  me.  that  is  not  nearly  as  Important 
as  the  promi.se.  Our  government  now  has  rec- 
ognized that  support,  or  subsidy — call  it 
what  you  will— for  our  artistic  and  cultural 
activities,  has  just  us  much  claim  upon  the 
national  conscience  as  does  support  and  sub- 
sidy for  our  merchant  marine,  our  airports 
and  other  aspects  of  our  national  economic 
growth. 

I  shall  be  proud  of  the  active  role  the  Fed- 
eration has  played  in  Washington  to  assure 
this  happy  progress.  The  importance  of  our 
continued  and  vigorous  support  for  svibsidles 
cannot  be  exaggerated. 

As  I  told  you  at  the  1961  Convention  In 
Atlantic  City,  we  cannot  wait  upon  the  de- 
velopment of  a  favorable  political  climate 
for  us  on  Capitol  Hill.  We  must.  I  em- 
phasized, create  our  own  climate,  so  that 
our  problems  will  "oe  sympathetically  under- 
stood and  our  aspirations  energetically  sup- 
ported at  the  seats  of  government.  It  was 
to  make  this  support  as  broad  as  possible 
that  Tempo  was  born. 

TEMPO 

I  told  the  1961  Convention — and  I  have 
been  shouting  it  ever  since — that  l^empo 
can  become  a  powerful  political  arm  of  the 
Federation.  Tempo's  influence  and  effect  are 
growing.  It  will  continue  to  grow  only  so 
long  as  it  has  your  vigorous  support. 

In  addition  to  our  greatly  expanded  politi- 
cal and  legislative  activity,  we  have  become 
more  deeply  engaged  in  another  area. 

During  these  ten  years  past  our  involve- 
ment in  the  whole  labor  movement — both 
domestic  and  internation^il  iias  dramatically 
quickened. 

Here  are  some  truly  promising  develop- 
ments in  which  we  liave  participated  since  I 
assumed  office. 

The  1965  AFL-CIO  Convention  directed 
that  a  study  be  made  of  ways  and  means  by 
'.vhlch  organized  workers  would  become 
more  directly  involved  in  the  cultural  life 
of  our  country.  President  Meany  and  I  were 
delegated  to  conduct  this  project. 

From  this  general  assignment  som^  fruit- 
ful specific  programs  are  already  evolving. 
These  have  been  stimulated  by  the  creation 


of  a  new  department  within  the  AFT.-CIO 
called  the  AFL-CIO  Union  of  Scientific, 
Professional  and  Cultural  Employees  or, 
more  popularly,  Sp<ice. 

SPACE 

As  you  know.  I  was  honored  In  1967  with 
the  flrbt  presidency  of  Space.  I  trust  that 
you  already  have  had  time  to  read  the 
pamphlet  on  the  relationship  of  Space  to  the 
American  Federation  of  Musicians,  which 
has  been  distributed  to  you  here  at  the 
Convention. 

One  of  Space's  most  exciting  projects  is 
beginning  right  now.  We  are  setting  up  pilot 
programs  in  lour  cities — Mlnnenpolis.  Louis- 
ville. Buffalo,  New  York  City.  The  director  of 
each  project  will  work  closely  with  com- 
munity union  leaders  and  cultural  groups 
and  councils  for  the  development  of  the  per- 
forming iirts.  These  projects  will  be  directed 
to  and  will  be  of  spteclal  Interest  to  orga- 
nized labor.  I  am  happy  that  local  offices  of 
the  Federation  In  these  cities  are  playing  a 
prominent  part  In  this  program. 

We  shall  follow  Its  progress  with  close  In- 
terest. If  It  succeeds.  It  can  mark  the  begin- 
ning of  a  tremendously  new,  fertile  area  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  performing  arts 
throughout  America. 

CONGRESS  OP  STRINGS 

Before  I  conclude,  I  must  mention  with 
great  pride  our  ten-year-old  Congress  of 
Strings,  which  as  your  President,  I  have  seen 
born,  burgeon,  and  become  an  established 
and  valued  part  of  the  American  musical 
scene. 

The  Congress  of  Strings  Is  the  Federation  s 
contribution  to  the  cultural  and  artistic 
needs  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  At 
the  same  time  It  Is  a  unique  example  of  tht; 
type  of  public  relations  which  brings  public 
good  will  to  it.«;  creators. 

In  these  ten  years— I  have  also  been  privi- 
leged as  a  Vice-President  of  the  AFL-CIO  to 
represent  that  body,  as  well  as  the  American 
Federation  of  Musicians,  at  numerous  na- 
tional and  international  labor  union  confer- 
ences, meetings  and  conventions  which  have 
made  significant  contributions  to  the  de- 
veloping co-operation  between  working  men 
and  women  throughout  the  world. 

In  these  wonderful  ten  years  I  have  re- 
ceived many  honors.  I  have  served,  and  now 
serve,  on  bodies  devoted  to  human  advance- 
ment. I  am  proud  and  happy  to  acknowledge 
that  these  have  come  to  me  because  of  you. 
I  value  them  because  they  manifest  the  deep 
respect  and  esteem  In  which  our  great  Feder- 
ation is  publicly  held. 

But,  right  here  within  the  portals  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Musicians  is  where 
my  heart  lies,  and  where  my  duty  and  devo- 
tion reside. 

That  is  as  It  should  be.  That  Is  the  way  I 
shall  always  want  It  to  be. 

So.  I  reach  the  end  of  this  backward  look 
over  the  last  ten  years.  They  have  been  years 
brimming  to  the  full  with  stimulation  and 
excitement,  with  movement  and  change. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  they  have  consti- 
tuted a  decade  of  progress  and  growth  for 
the  American  and  Canadian  musician,  and 
for  the  American  Federation  of  Musicians  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Now,  what  lies  ahead?  What  do  the  Im- 
mediate years  ahead  hold  for  us? 

WHAT   LIES    AHEAD 

Specific  predictions  would  be  unreliable — 
even  foolhardy. 

But  I  am  by  nature  an  optimist.  I  believe 
that  the  world  moves  forward. 

To  be  sure,  sometimes  this  movement  la 
barely  perceptible.  Sometimes  it  even  seems 
to  grind  to  a  complete  stop. 

But  we  must  not  yield  to  frustration  or 
desi>alr.  Always,  sooner  or  later,  the  move- 
ment forward  resumes. 

Always  there  is  a  net  gain. 

Already,  we  have  a  glimpse  of  what  this 
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forward  inarch  may  mean — to  the  Individual 
and  to  our  nations — In  terms  of  economic 
prosperity. 

We  have  the  potential.  In  natural  resources 
and  In  human  Ingenuity,  to  achieve  a  new 
world  different  and  better  than  any  we  have 
known. 

And  with  thu  great  progress  In  material 
acquisitions,  we  already  have  some  promise 
of  a  similar  future  for  our  culture  and  for 
those  who  live  by  It. 

That  time  may  be  closer  than  we  suppose. 
And  when  It  does  come.  It  Is  bound  to  bring 
with  It  a  new  and  unprecedented  flowering 
of  the  arts — In  which  music  will  have  an  In- 
dispensable role 

Above  all.  It  will  bring  Immeasurably 
closer  the  day  when  the  professional  mu- 
sician comes  into  his  own.  Then  he  will 
Anally  receive  the  financial  recompense  he 
deserves,  and  the  Individual  respect,  appreci- 
ation, and  participation  which  he  so  fully 
merits  as  a  practitioner  of  a  great  and  noble 
profession. 

That,  as  I  see  It.  constitutes  the  great 
promise  of  the  next  decade 

Now  you  must  Indulge  me  If  I  end  this 
kaleidoscopic  review  on  a  very  personal  note. 

You  may  have  noticed  that  I  have  re- 
frained— with  one  understandable  excep- 
tion—ffOfn  mentioning  any  names  of  those 
who  weft  with  me — In  a  wide  variety  of 
activities  and  relationships — over  the  period 
I  have  been  talking  about 

These  omissions  were  deliberate  I  men- 
tioned no  one  by  name  because  I  would 
not  know  where  to  start — or  where  to  stop 
And  I  never  could  forgive  myself  if,  careful 
as  I  might  be.  I  would  inadvertently  omit 
anyone 

But.  I  want  you  to  know  that  those  ten 
years  are — for  me — Just  as  full  of  remem- 
bered people  as  they  are  of  remembered 
events.  They  are  names  with  a  permanent 
claim  to  my  friendship,  and  to  a  place  In 
my  memories. 

To  all  of  them,  to  you  who  are  here  today, 
to  those  who  were  with  me  in  past  con- 
ventions, to  all  who  have  been  my  co-workers 
over  the  years,  my  heartfelt  thanks. 

In  those  ten  years,  there  was  nothing  I 
could  have  accomplished  for  the  Federation 
without  your  support 

And,  In  those  ten  years  there  has  been 
nothing  wtilch  seemed  too  difficult  or  im- 
possible of  accomplishment,  knowing,  as  I 
did.  that  I  could  look  to  you  for  a  full,  and 
overflowing  measure  of  support,  kindness 
and  friendship. 


RECRUITERS  AT  INSTITUTIONS  OF 
HIGHER    EDUCATION 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr  Speaker,  a  short  time 
ago.  this  House  accepted  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  the  NASA  authorization  bill,  con- 
taining an  amendment  added  by  Sena- 
tor Curtis  of  Nebraska.  This  amendment 
forbade  the  granting  of  any  funds  au- 
thorized by  that  bill  to  an  institution  of 
higher  learning  "unless  the  Administra- 
tor or  his  designee  determines  at  the  time 
of  the  grant  that  recruit  personnel  of  any 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
are  not  being  barred  from  the  premises  or 
property  of  such  institution."  The 
amendment  also  provided  that  on  certain 
specified  dates,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
provide  the  NASA  Administrator  with 
"the  names  of  any  nonprofit  institutions 


of  higher  learning  which  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  determines  on  the  date  of 
each  such  report  are  barring  such  re- 
cruiting personnel  from  premises  or 
property  of  any  such  institution." 

When  this  amendment  was  first  intro- 
duced, on  June  10  to  be  exact,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nebraska  read 
into  the  Record  a  letter  from  Alfred  B, 
Pitt.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  in 
charge  of  manpower  needs,  containing  a 
list  of  institutions  alleged  to  practice 
such  a  policy.  Since  that  time,  the  ac- 
curacy of  this  letter  has  been  seriously 
challenged,  and  on  July  1.  Senator  Cur- 
tis inserted  in  the  Record  a  series  of  let- 
ters from  institutions  protesting  their  in- 
clusion in  that  list. 

In  one  of  these  letters,  an  official  of 
the  American  Council  on  Education 
stated  that  his  organization  had  found 
only  one  college  with  a  policy  of  barring 
military  recruiters  and  that  this  college 
was  Oberlin.  Since  this  controversial  let- 
ter also  mentioned  the  Boston  campus  of 
the  University  of  Massachusetts,  which 
has  its  main  campus  in  Amherst,  in  my 
district,  I  would  like  to  continue  this  pro- 
cess of  clarification. 

I  would  like  to  inform  this  body  that 
the  University  of  Massachusetts  does  not 
have  any  such  policy  of  barring  Armed 
Forces  recruiters  from  its  campus,  and 
that,  like  so  many  other  colleges,  it  was 
mentioned  in  this  letter  as  a  result  of 
misunderstanding  and  confusion.  I  have 
been  in  touch  with  Dr.  John  Lederle,  the 
able  and  distinguished  president  of  the 
University  of  Massachusetts,  and  I  have 
talked  with  N.\SA  and  Department  of 
Defense  officials,  and  I  would  like  to  re- 
port here  what  I  have  found. 

Dr.  Lederle  has  written  me  that  this 
misunderstanding  arose  from  the  fact 
that  the  Boston  campus  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts  is  desparately 
cramped  for  space  and  facilities.  It  con- 
sequently has  been  unable  to  accom- 
modate visits  from  any  recruiters  of  any 
description,  civilian  or  military. 

It  is  quite  clear,  from  the  situation  at 
the  Amherst  campus,  that  the  university 
has  no  policy  of  discrimination  against 
military  recruiters.  All  the  military  di- 
visions have  had  tables  in  the  Amherst 
campus  Student  Union  whenever  they 
wished  throughout  the  last  school  year, 
which  incidentally  was  the  time  when 
the  organized  campaign  against  military 
recruiting  was  at  Its  peak.  It  furthermore 
has  opened  the  facilities  of  its  placement 
office  to  such  private  employers  as  Colt 
Firearms  and  Dow  Chemical  Co.,  which 
was,  as  you  will  recall,  a  prime  target  of 
this  campaign.  The  military  agencies 
have  recruiting  facilities  in  Boston  itself, 
so  they  have  not  been  significantly 
hindered  in  their  access  to  students  at 
the  University  of  Massachusetts,  Boston, 
campus.  And  President  Lederle  Informs 
me  that  the  university  will  provide  place- 
ment office  facilities  at  the  Boston 
campus  to  all  recruiters,  civilian  and 
military,  as  soon  as  it  is  able. 

Furthermore,  officials  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  admit  that  only  a  mis- 
understanding led  to  the  inclusion  of  this 
university  in  the  letter  which  appeared  in 
the  Record  of  June  10.  and  which 
fortunately  has  no  legal  status  as  far  as 


the  administration  of  this  amendment  is 
concerned. 

The  University  of  Massachusetts,  Bos- 
ton, which  simply  did  not  have  space  for 
this  activity,  was  lumped  together  with 
institutions  which  barred  the  military  as 
a  matter  of  policy  or  for  any  of  a  number 
of  other  reasons. 

The  Curtis  amendment  calls  for  an  of- 
ficial certification  of  institutions  not 
meeting  its  standards,  within  60  days  of 
the  enactment  of  the  bill.  I  have  been 
given  to  imderstand-  that  when  this 
legally  binding  list  is  drawn  up,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts  will  not  be  on  it. 
I  make  this  statement  to  help  insure  that 
this  important  and  highly  respected  in- 
stitution does  not  continue  to  be  the 
victim  of  this  unfortunate  misunder- 
standing. 


THE  RANDOLPH-SHEPPARD   ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OP  1968 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Congress  passed  the  initial  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Vending  Stands  Act  in  1936, 
which  established  authority  for  the 
vending  stands  program,  they  opened  up 
a  new  era  of  opportunities  for  the  blind 
of  the  Nation  to  become  self-sufficient 
citizens. 

From  its  humble  beginning,  the  pro- 
gram has  made  a  significant  impact  on 
the  social  and  economic  lives  of  a  great 
number  of  blind  persons  who  might  oth- 
erwise have  been  public  assistance  recip- 
ients. 

The  1954  amendments  to  the  original 
act  and  the  1965  amendments  to  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  have  con- 
siderably strengthened  services  which 
can  be  provided  blind  persons.  Last  year, 
individuals  employed  under  the  program 
grossed  $71.5  million:  $14.7  million  of 
which  accrued  to  blind  operators  as  in- 
come. Three  thousand  one  hundred  and 
seventeen  blind  operators  realized  an 
average  net  income  of  $5,244.  Clearly  this 
is  a  substantial  measure  of  self-support 
for  these  individuals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  I  propose 
today  will  extend  and  expand  this  pro- 
gram in  its  efforts  to  provide  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  a  much  greater 
number  of  blind  people.  At  the  same  time, 
it  will  also  enable  the  State  licensing 
agencies  to  modernize  their  vending 
stands  programs  In  accordance  with  the 
technological  changes  which  have  oc- 
curred in  the  vending  business  since  this 
law  was  last  amended.  While  many  of  the 
suggested  changes  are  technical  in  na» 
ture,  passage  of  these  amendments  will 
add  immeasurably  to  the  rehabilitation 
of  bUnd  persons  throughout  the  country 
and  will  facilitate  broader  and  improved 
services  to  customers. 

This  legislation  proposes  seven  changes 
in  the  law. 

A  new  subsection  is  added  to  section  2 
of  the  act  to  assist  in  protecting  a  blind 
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vending  stand  operator  from  unfair 
competition  by  setting  forth  a  new  ad- 
ministrative procedure  for  determining 
when  a  vending  machine  is  in  direct 
competition  with  a  vending  stand. 

Section  2(a)  (4)  of  the  act  is  rephrased 
to  make  clear  the  inclusion  of  foods  and 
beverages  among  the  items  which  may 
be  dispensed  by  vending  stands  for  the 
blind. 

At  present,  a  large  percentage  of 
vending  stands  on  Federal  properties  are 
dispensing  the  additional  items  cited  in 
this  section  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  con- 
cerned. The  clarification  made  by  this 
amendment  will  help  carry  out  the 
original  congressional  intent  of  the  act 
to  expand  employment  opportimities  for 
the  blind  and  provide  efficient,  econom- 
ical, and  satisfactory  service. 

This  bill  proposes  to  delete  residence 
requirements  as  a  condition  for  eligi- 
bility for  a  State  vending  stand  license  as 
set  forth  in  section  2(b)  of  the  present 
act.  This  would  be  in  conformance  with 
the  recent  changes  in  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Act.  The  bill  further  pro- 
poses to  remove  certain  antiquated 
descriptive  language  that  is  no  longer 
consonant  with  our  own  rehabilitation 
philosophy. 

This  bill  also  provides  two  additional 
purposes  for  which  funds  can  be  set 
aside  from  the  proceeds  of  vending 
stands.  These  additional  purposes  are 
designed  to  benefit  the  average  operator 
by  permitting  provision  to  be  made 
through  these  funds  for  vacation,  sick 
leave,  and  retirements  benefits  and  to 
lend  fiexibility  to  the  State  programs 
by  authorizing  expenditures  for  improve- 
ments to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
act,  which  benefit  all  operators  employed 
in  the  program  under  the  state  licensing 
agencies'  jurisdiction. 

Section  6  of  the  bill  amends  section 
6<b)  of  the  act  by  subsituting  a  defini- 
tion of  blindness  which  is  currently  ac- 
cepted throughout  the  country. 

Section  7  of  the  bill  changes  the  defini- 
tion of  a  vending  stand  in  a  manner  that 
will  provide  wider  emplojmaent  oppor- 
tunities for  blind  persons  in  vending 
stands. 

These  proposed  changes  have  been  re- 
viewed by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
approved  by  other  Federal  agencies  con- 
cerned, and  have  the  full  support  of  the 
State  agencies  which  have  been  desig- 
nated the  responsibility  for  operating 
the  Randolph-Sheppard  program.  They 
will  have  a  far-reaching  effect  upon  the 
logicial  and  sequential  growth  in  the 
most  outstanding  public  endeavor  to  pro- 
vide substantial  gainful  employment  for 
thousands  of  the  Nation's  blind  citizens. 


LEGISLATION  TO  AUTHORIZE  THE 
PAYMENT  OF  ALLOWANCES  TO 
DEFRAY  COMMUTING  EXPENSES 
OP  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYEES  OF 
EXECUTIVE  AGENCIES  ASSIGNED 
TO  DUTY  AT  REMOTE  WORK- 
SITES 

Mr.  REINEX:KE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  today  a  bill  similar  in  all  re- 
spects to  one  I  introduced  early  in  the 
last  Congress.  Now,  as  then,  simple  jus- 
tice requires  that  able,  hard-working, 
dedicated  Federal  workers  assigned  to  re- 
mote installations  be  properly  compen-, 
sated  for  the  incredible  distances  that 
they  must  travel  each  day  going  to  and 
returning  from  the  places  of  their 
employment. 

This  bill  would  pay  such  civilian  em- 
ployees a  daily  allowance  that  would 
never  be  more  than  $10  and  would 
usually  be  much  less.  Regulations  would 
be  issued  by  tlie  executive  branch  estab- 
lishing rates  of  payment  and  defining 
and  designating  the  sites,  areas,  installa- 
tions, and  jobs  to  which  the  commuta- 
tion allowance  would  apply. 

It  is  a  fact  of  life  in  our  time  that,  for 
good  and  sufficient  reasons,  many  of  our 
Government's  installations  are  located 
in  howling  wildernesses  where  workers 
caimot  possibly  find  suitable  living  quar- 
ters. They  must  commute.  They  must 
commute  long  distances.  They  should  be 
adequately  reimbursed. 

Section  70  of  the  United  States  Code 
title  5  prohibits  extra  allowances  except 
those  authorized  by  law  and  paid  under 
a  specifically  designated  appropriation. 
Yet  section  70  of  title  5  names  two  Fed- 
eral worksites  where  the  section's  prohi- 
bition of  extra  allowances  does  not  apply, 
the  California  offshore  islands  and  the 
Nevada  test  site. 

Surely,  there  are  other  installations 
where  the  same  difficulties  of  access 
exist,  where  proper  housing  is  totally  un- 
available, and  where  equity  requires  re- 
irabmsement  to  those  who  have  lost 
much  time  and  endured  great  expense 
because  of  long-distance  commuting. 

Such  a  place  within  my  district  is  Ed- 
wards Air  Force  Base.  It  is  remote  in- 
deed from  civilian  housing.  The  base's 
civilian  employees  imdergo  great  hard- 
ship, inconvenience,  and  expense  as  they 
travel  seemingly  endless  miles  each  day. 
About  70  percent  of  the  Rocket  Propul- 
sion Laboratory's  skilled  civilian  techni- 
cians travel  80  miles  a  day;  about  10  per- 
cent travel  from  98  to  190  miles  daily.  At 
the  base's  flight  test  center.  56  percent 
of  the  employees  travel  60  miles  per  day, 
and  17  percent  travel  from  78  to  200 
miles  each  day. 

Many  of  the  employees  of  civilian  con- 
tractors at  the  base  are  paid  a  commuta- 
tion allowance.  Why  should  Federal  civil- 
ians be  treated  differently?  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force  agrees  with  me  on 
the  desirability  of  paying  our  Federal 
workers  such  an  allowance. 

But  I  do  not  propose  an  exception  as 
part  of  title  five's  section  70  that  would 
benefit  only  those  within  my  district.  My 
bill  is  not  limited  in  its  terms  to  Ed- 
wards Air  Force  Base  as  the  bills  relat- 
ing to  the  California  offshore  islands 
and  the  Nevada  test  site  were  limited  to 
particular  worksites.  My  bill  would  per- 
mit the  payment  of  an  allowance  to  long- 
distance Federal  civilian  commuters  to 
remote  installations  anywhere  in  the 
coimtry,  after  those  worksites  had  been 
selected  by  Presidential  order. 


By  passage  of  this  bill,  an  aspect  of 
our  Federal  personnel  policy  can  be  made 
to  accord  with  the  realities  of  modem 
defense  policy  and  with  the  needs  of 
modem  research  and  development.  These 
realities  and  these  needs  require  that 
many  worksites  be  placed  far  from  any 
decent  place  for  workers  to  live. 

If  my  bill  is  passed,  our  Federal  civil- 
ians affected  by  its  provisions  may  still 
have  tb  travel  for  hours  in  a  day,  but  at 
least  they  will  not  be  doing  so  at  their 
own  expense. 


LEAVE  OF   ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  McCulloch  ( at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford  i  ,  for 
today,  July  9,  1968,  on  account  of  a  meet- 
ing of  the  President's  National  Commis- 
sion on  the  Cause  and  Prevention  of 
Violence. 


SPECIAL   ORDERS   GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Schadeberg)  to  revj.«e  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Laird,  for  10  minutes,  today, 

Mr.  Mathias  of  Marj'land,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr,  Goodell,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Patten)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr,  Dent,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Fountain,  for  1  hour,  on  July  23. 


EXTENSIONS   OF   REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Gathings  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr.  Winn  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks made  today  on  his  amendment  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Schadeberg)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Curtis  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Oklahoma  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas, 

Mr.  SCHERLE. 

Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Mathias  of  Maryland  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Reid  of  New  York. 
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Mr.  RciNBCKX. 
Mr.  RUPPE. 

Mr.  PiNDLEY. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia  in  two  In- 
stances. 

^The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Patten)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  in  Ave  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Pepper  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  CuLvra. 

Mr.  Burton  of  California. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MooRHEAD  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  six  Instances. 

Mr.  SCHEUER. 

Mr.  Fascell. 

Mr.  Ashley  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  DiNGELL. 

Mr.  Flood. 

Mr.  Daniels. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Wolff.  . 

Mr.- Pool.      ' 

Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Friedel. 

Mr.  Griffin. 

Mr.  CoHELAN  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  DuLSKi  in  two  instances. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  2159.  An  act  to  establUb  the  Fort  Point 
National  Historic  Site  In  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

8.  3456.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  pros- 
ecution of  the  offenses  of  disorderly  conduct 
and  lewd,  indecent,  or  obecene  acts  shall  be 
conducted  In  the  name  of  and  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  District  of  Columbia:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

8.3671  An  act  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Dartmouth 
College:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  according- 
ly (at  6  o'clock  and  35  minutes  p.m.) .  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  July  10,  1968,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXrv.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2029  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Admin- 
istrator. Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. Department  of  State,  transmitting  the 
semiannual  report  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  on  architectural  and 
engineering  fees  in  excess  of  $25,000.  for  the 
period  July  1-December  31.  1967,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  102  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  and  Related  Agencies  Ap- 
propriation Act  of  1968:  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations 

2030.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration  and   NaturallzaUon   Service,   TJ.S. 


Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation,  together 
with  a  list  of  the  persons  Involved,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  244(a)  (1)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

3081.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation,  together 
with  a  list  of  the  persons  involved,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  244(a)  (2)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2032.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  need  to  strengthen  management 
controls  to  Improve  accounting  for  property, 
Panama  Canal  Company;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI :  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. House  Concurrent  Resolution  48.  Con- 
current resolution  to  establish  an  Atlantic 
Union  delegation  (Rept.  No.  1656).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BOLLING :  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1249  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  17735  A  bill  to  amend 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
better  control  of  the  Interstate  trafDc  In  fire- 
arms (Rept.  No.  1657).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  RIVERS:  Committee  of  conference. 
H.R.  16703.  An  act  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  Installations,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1658).  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xni,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  747  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
B.^rl  C.  Chamberlayne  (Rept.  No.  1650).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  905.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
Theodore  Nelson  (Rept.  No.  1651).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3527.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Joseflna 
Fulgueira;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1652).  Referred  to  the  Conunittee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mi.  MacOREGOR  :  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  14380.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Al 
Bok  Chun  (Rept.  No.  1653).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Hoiise. 

Mr.  CAHILL:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  14813.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Zumrut 
Sooley:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1654). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  DOWDY :  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  14276.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George 
Tllson  Weed:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1655).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  ^XII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 


By  Mr.  DOWNING: 

H.R.  18393.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  the  same 
exclusion  from  gross  Income  for  Federal 
civilian  employees  as  Is  provided  for  com- 
missioned officers  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GRAY; 

H.R.  18394.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
first  $6,000  of  the  income  of  a  retired  teacher 
shall  be  exempt  from  Income  tax;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 

H.R.  18395.  A  bill  to  disarm  lawless  per- 
sons and  assist  State  and  Federal  enforce- 
ment agencies  In  preventing  and  solving  gun 
crimes  by  requiring  registration  of  all  fire- 
arms and  licenses  for  purchase  and  posses- 
sion of  firearms  and  ammunition,  and  to 
encourage  responsible  State  firearms  laws, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  18396.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  the  payment  of 
benefits  to  a  married  couple  on  their  com- 
bined earnings  record  where  that  method  of 
computation  produces  a  higher  combined 
benefit;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  KORNEGAY: 

H.R.  18397.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  exchange  certain 
lands  at  Guilford  Courthouse  National  Mili- 
tary Park,  In  the  State  of  North  Carolina, 
and  for  oither  pxuTJoees;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.  PODELL: 

H.R.  18398.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  protect  the  people  of  the 
United  States  against  the  lawless  and  Ir- 
responsible use  of  firearms,  and  to  assist 
In  the  prevention  and  solution  of  crime  by 
requiring  a  national  registration  of  firearms, 
establishing  minimum  licensing  standards 
for  the  p>06sesslon  of  firearms,  and  encourag- 
ing the  enactment  of  effective  State  and 
local  firearms  laws,  and  for  other  piu-poses; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  18399.  A   bill   to  permit  State   agree- 
ments for  coverage  under  the  hospital  In- 
surance program  for  the  aged;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Ways    and    Means. 
ByMr.  REINECKE: 

H.R.  18400.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  pay- 
ment of  allowances  to  defray  commuting 
expenses  of  civilian  employees  of  executive 
agencies  assigned  to  duty  at  remote  work- 
sites, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  SLACK: 

HJl.  18401.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  authorize  reduced 
rate  transportation  for  certain  additional 
persons  on  a  space-available  basis;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 

H.R.  18402.  A  bUl  to  make  it  a  Federal 
crime  to  possess  a  firearm  or  dangerous  or 
deadly  weapon  during  the  commission  of 
certain  crimes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  WRIGHT: 

H.R.  1 8403.  A  bin  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  use  In  com- 
mission of  certain  crimes  of  firearms  trans- 
ported In  Interstate  commerce;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN : 

H.R.  18404.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
from  gross  Income  for  social  agency,  legal, 
and  related  expenses  Incurred  In  connection 
with  the  adoption  of  a  child  by  the  tax- 
payer: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  18405.  A   bin    to   create   a   catalog  of 
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Federal  assistance  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Oi)erations. 

By  Mr.  HEI.,STOSKI : 
H.R.  18406.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
closure   of    certain    Information    relating    to 
certain  public  opinion  polls;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York: 
H  R.  18407.  A  bni  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  protect  the  people  of  the 
United  States  against  the  lawless  and  Irre- 
sponsible use  of  firearms,  and  to  assist  In  the 
prevention  and  solution  of  crime  by  requir- 
ing a  national  registration  of  firearms,  estab- 
lishing minimum  licensing  standards  for  the 
possession  of  firearms,  and  encouraging  the 
enactment  of  effective  State  and  local  fire- 
arms laws,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ZION: 
H.R.  18408.  A  bill  to  modify  the  Mason  J. 
Nlblack  levee  project;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  ADAIR  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ayres. 
Mr.  FiNO,  Mr.  Teacue  of  California, 
Mr.  Halpern.  Mr.  Doncan.  Mr.  Kur- 
FERMAN,    Mr.    Hammerschmidt.    and 
Mr.  ScoFT)  : 
H.R.  18409.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  establish   a 
national   cemetery   system   within   the   Vet- 
erans'  Administration,    and    for   other    pur- 
poses;   to  the  Committee   on   Veterans'   Af- 
fairs. 

By    Mr.    DANIELS    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Perkins,  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon,  Mr. 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Hol- 
land, Mr.  Dent,   Mr.  Ptjcinski,  Mr. 
Brademas,  Mr.  Carey,  Mr.  Hawkins. 
Mr.  Hathaway,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Bur- 
ton of   California.   Mr.   Ayres.   Mr. 
QuiE,    Mr.    GooDELL,    Mr.    Bell.    Mr. 
Reid  of  New  York.  Mr.  Erlenborn, 
Mr.  Scherle,  Mr.  Dellenback,  and 
Mr.   STEictR  of  Wisconsin)  : 
H  R.  18410.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Randolph- 
Slieppard  vending  stand  for  the   blind   law 
so  as  to  make  certain  improvements  therein; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  DENT: 
H.R.  18411.  A  blU  to  amend  the  loan  pro- 
gram m  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958  to  extend  the  forgiveness  for  teaching 
benefit    to    teachers    In    American    schools 
abroad  supported  by  the  United  States;   to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
ByMr.  PELLY: 
H.R.  18412.  A  bin  to  prohibit  processing  of 
fish  in  the  territorial  waters  of  the  United 
States  by  vessels  other  than  vessels  of  the 
United  States  except  where  there  Is  a  deter- 
mination that  no  adequate  American  proc- 
essing facilities  are  available;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself,  Mrs.  Bol- 
ton. Mr.  CoNABLE,  Mr.  Corbett,  Mr. 
EscH.  Mr.  GtTBSEB.   Mr.   Moore.   Mr. 
Morse.    Mr.    Satlor,   Mr.   Utt,    and 
Mr.  ZioN)  : 
H.R.  18413.   A   bin   to   create   a  catalog   of 
Federal  assistance  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  BIESTER: 
H.J.  Res.  1390.  Joint  resolution  creating  a 
Joint  Committee  To  Investigate  Crime;   to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
ByMr.  PERKINS: 
H.J.  Res.  1391.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  des- 
ignating the  period  beginning  September  2, 
1968.  and  ending  September  8.  1968,  as  "Adult 
Education  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  PIRNIE: 
H.J.  Res.  1392.  Joint  resolution  creating  a 


Joint  Committee   To   Investigate   Crime;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
ByMr.  PODELL: 

H.J.  Res.  1393.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
that  It  be  the  sense  of  Congress  that  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging  be  called  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  1971.  to 
be  planned  and  conducted  by  the  Secret:iry  of 
Heslth.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  for  re- 
lated purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

H.J.  Res.  1394.  Joint  resolution  propo.sing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
Unit"d  State.=  to  provide  that  the  right  to 
vote  .'hall  not  be  denied  on  account  of  Age  to 
persons  who  are  18  years  of  ;'.ge  or  older;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia, 
Mr.  Ghde,  Mr.  Machen,  Mr.  Morton. 
and  Mr.  Scott)  : 

H.J.  Res.  1395.  Joint  resolution  granting 
the  consent  of  Congress  to  the  States  of 
Maryland  and  West  Virginia  and  the  Com- 
monwealths of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  signatory 
bodies,  for  certain  amendments  to  the  com- 
pact creating  the  Potomac  Valley  Conserv- 
ancy District  and  establishing  the  Interstate 
Commission  on  the  Potomac  River  Basin; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  PIRNIE: 

H.  Con.  Res.  796.  Concurrent  resolution   to 
establish  an  Atlantic  Union  delegation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ESCH: 

H.  Res.  1248.  Resolution  to  create  a  spe- 
cial committee  on  the  handicapped;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

363.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  relative  to  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  to  establish  daylight 
saving  time  on  a  year-long  basis;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

364.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, relative  to  the  adoption  of  "The 
Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic"  as  our  national 
hymn;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H.R.  18414.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Keun 
Mo  Yang;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ALBERT; 
H.R.  18415.  A   bin    for   the   relief   of   Leda 
Morassuttl;      to     the     Committee     on     the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
H.R.  18416.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Vincenty  Chudy;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BARRETT: 
HJl.  18417.  A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Luisa 
Pletrangelo;     to     the     Committee     on     the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 
H.R.  18418.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Llber- 
tlno  Stornaluolo  and  his  wife,  Maria  Glaco- 
pelU  Stornaluolo;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  CELLER: 
H.R.  18419.  A   bin    for    the    relief    of    Ara 
Zakaryan  and  his  wife,  Bercuhl  Zakaryan; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  DOWNING : 

H.R.  18420.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  A.  Hugh- 
lett  Ma.son;  to  the  Committee  ou  the 
Judlclarv. 

By  Mr.  FINO: 

H.R.  18421.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Natale 
Marlanl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  18422.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vln- 
cenzo  Canglalosl;  to  the  Conrmitttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR  18423.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Paulo 
Monsollno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

ByMr.  FISHER: 

H  R.  18424.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William 
W.  Brady;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr   GERALD  R.  FORD: 

HR.  18425.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Beatrice  (Pi-chu)  Chang;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PRTfeDEL: 

H.R.  18426.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Aurora  P.  Cuevas;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee: 

HR.    18427.   A   bill   for  the  relief  of   Mrs. 
Marina  Munoz  de  Wyss  (nee  Lopez);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HORTON: 

H.R.  18428.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Paul 
Andrew  Parrer,  M.D.;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  IRWIN: 

H.R.  18429.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Glo- 
vanna  Russo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

Bv  Mrs.  MINK: 

HR.  18430.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Irene  Q.  Queja;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 

HR.  18431.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Mell;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  18432.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Attlllo 
Pralno  and  his  wife,  Malena  Carmen  Garcia 
Pralno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  18433.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Scoplno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  REES: 

H.R.  18434.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Pao  Ro  Chen;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By   Mr.    RHODES    of   Arizona: 

H.R.  18435.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carl  S. 
and  Helen  J.  Swedln;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  ROYBAL; 

H.R.  18436.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sebastian 
Gaspar  Domingo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR.  18437.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Claudio  Hoegel  and  Luba  Hoegel;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  18438.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kwang 
Ho  Lee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL: 

H.R.  18439.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Glorglos 
Mlron  Kallmakis;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PEirnONS.  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

369.  By  Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON:  Petition  of 
Alleen  L.  Basse.  San  Clemente,  Calif.,  et  al., 
relative  to  trading  with  the  enemy;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

370.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
City  Council,  Toledo,  Ohio,  relative  to  gun 
control:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

371.  Also,  petition  of  the  Board  of  Chosen 
Freeholders,  Union  County,  N.J.,  relative 
to  gun  control;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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ONE  NATION.  UNDER  GOD 


HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  9.  1968 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday.  June  30.  1968.  it  was  my  pleasure 
and  good  fortune  to  hear  a  forthright 
and  meaningful  sermon  by  the  Rever- 
end Donald  H.  Bowen.  pastor  of  the 
Downtown  Baptist  Church,  Alexandria, 
Va. 

The  subject  of  the  message  was  "One 
Nation.  Under  God."  This  sermon  was 
most  timely  as  it  was  presented  during 
the  week  of  the  celebration  of  Independ- 
ence Day.  It  was  delivered  with  skill  and 
dedication. 

Downtown  Baptist  is  a  friendly  church. 
I  eQjoy  attending  It. 

Mc,  Bowen  has  served  the  Downtown 
Baptist  Church  ably  and  well.  He  Is  a 
native  of  Warsaw.  Va..  attended  VPI 
from  1951  to  1953.  He  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Richmond  in  1955  and 
from  the  Southeastern  Baptist  Theolog- 
ical Seminary.  Wake  Forest,  N.C.,  In 
1958. 

Prior  to  assuming  the  pastorate  at  the 
Downtown  Baptist  Church  he  had  served 
at  Welcome  Grove  Baptist  Church.  War- 
saw, Va.;  New  Hope  Baptist  Church. 
Ralelph.  N.C..  and  Lilllngton  Baptist 
Church.  Lillington.  N  C. 

Mr.  Bowen  is  married  to  the  former 
Ann  Rice  of  Lottsburg.  Va..  and  they 
have  four  children.  Donna  Sue.  Angela, 
Jennifer,  and  Jonathan. 

I  inclJde  the  full  text  of  this  inspiring 
and  thought-provoking  sermon  as  part 
of  my  remarks: 
"One  Nation.  Undm  God"— Isaiah  5:1-7 

One  hundred  and  ninety-two  years  ago 
56  men  met  In  old  Independence  Hall  In 
Philadelphia,  affixed  their  names  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  thereby 
risked  their  lives,  their  fortune  and  their 
sacred  honor.  It  Is  reported  that  Harrison  of 
Virginia,  who  was  a  heavy-set  fellow,  turned 
to  Gerry  of  Massachusetts,  who  was  a  little, 
skinny  fellow,  and  said.  "Well  all  hang  for 
this  If  It  doesn't  work  I'm  heavy  though 
and  I'll  die  In  a  moment  but  I  Imagine  that 
you  will  dangle  around  for  quite  a  while." 
They  were  but  the  first  In  a  long  line  of 
brave  souls  who  have  lived,  worked  and  died 
to  help  make  and  keep  this  the  land  of  the 
free  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 

It  seems,  however,  that  many  are  fast  for- 
getting the  sacrlflces  others  have  made  on 
our  behalf,  and  most  of  all.  what  It  means 
to  be  an  American  In  1968.  As  Gerald  Johnson 
said. 

"What  we  need  Is  a  challenger  who  will 
tell  us  what  a  difficult  and  dangerous  thing 
it  Is  to  be  an  American,  for  the  American 
doctrine  was  devised  by  brave  men  for 
brave  men." 

Or  as  Dr.  Vance  Havner.  one  of  the  few 
prophets  left  In  the  20th  century  expresses  it : 

We  are  telling  the  world  today  that  Amer- 
ica Is  a  place  for  two  chickens  In  every  pot, 
three  cars  In  every  garage,  a  fairy  land  of 
plastics,  gadgets,  deep  freezes,  give-away- 
shows  and  every  fourth  man  with  his  hand 
out  for  a  hand-out  from  Washington.  Wf> 
ought  to  tell  them  what  It  really  means  to 
be  an  American,  the  price  our  forefathers 
paid  In  blood,  sweat  and  tears  to  make  this 


the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
brave  .  .  .  George  Washington  and  his  foot- 
sore soldiers  didn't  stand  In  the  snows  around 
Valley  Forge  Just  to  make  politician's  para- 
dise over  here.  And  Abe  Lincoln  didn't  walk 
the  floor  of  the  White  House  all  night  just 
to  pass  away  the  time.  Every  person  who 
comes  to  our  shores,  and  becomes  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  ought  to  know  that  this  freedom 
coat  plenty  and  It  wlU  cost  more  to  keep  It. 

These  men.  and  others  like  them,  speak 
the  truth  If  ever  It  has  been  spoken.  How- 
ever, we  must  be  so  very  careful  lest  we 
arrive  at  the  erroneous  conclusion  that  this 
nation  of  ours  has  become  what  she  has  In 
these  brief  190  odd  years  due  to  the  sheer 
bravery  and  courage  of  her  citizens.  Let  us 
pause  here  on  this  eve  of  our  national  birth- 
day and  realize  most  of  all  that  ours  Is  a 
God  blessed  nation. 

Above  and  beyond  all  of  the  feats  of  brav- 
ery has  been  the  moving  of  the  mighty  band 
of  God  which  Is  as  mysterious  as  It  Is  mighty. 
And  It  Is  right  here  that  we  commit  our 
gravest  mistake.  We  stamp  "In  God  We 
Trust"  on  our  coins,  but  Is  He  really  the 
object  of  our  trust?  Aren't  we  as  a  nation 
really  depending  on  our  super-sonic  jets, 
manunoth  aircraft  carriers,  atomic-pow- 
ered subs  and  our  arsenal  of  multlmegaton 
bombs?  Are  we  trusting  in  God  or  our  mili- 
tary might? 

In  our  pledge  to  the  American  flag  we  say : 

"I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Republic 
for  which  It  stands,  one  nation,  under  God, 
indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all." 

Is  ours  a  nation  really  "under  God."  with 
a  Arm  reliance  upon  Him  and  an  honest 
desire  to  do  His  will?  There  Is  a  vast  differ- 
ence between  quoting  words  and  making 
them  a  vital  part  of  dally  life.  When  I  look 
around  me  and  see  so  many  defying  the 
law — and  some  of  them  with  a  "reverend" 
before  their  names — mocking  the  govern- 
ment of  our  land,  and  having  a  general 
disregard  for  those  things  sacred  and  holy  I 
cannot  help  but  (eel  that  we  are  fast  slipping 
from  that  foundation  upon  which  our  nation 
was  built.  When  this  happens  a  nation  for- 
feits its  rights  to  the  blessings  of  Almighty 
God.  It  Is  therefore  my  own  personal  convlc- 
tipn  that  unless  there  Is  a  fresh  and  vital 
turning  to  God  I  see  little  hope  of  my  chil- 
dren ever  living  as  free  citizens  In  a  demo- 
cratic society — and  I  am  perfectly  honest 
when  I  say  that! 

If  there  is  a  word  from  the  Lord  to  our 
nation  this  morning  I  believe  you  will  find 
that  word  In  this  fifth  chapter  of  Isaiah. 
There,  by  way  of  a  parable,  the  prophet  re- 
veals a  truth  (or  his  own  people.  Israel,  which 
has  an  unusual  relevancy  for  us  and  all 
America  t^iis  morning.  The  prophet  tells  of 
a  vineyard  to  which  very  special  attention 
was  given.  A  fence  was  built  about  It,  the 
stones  were  cleared  away,  choicest  vines  were 
planted,  a  watch-tower  and  winepress  were 
built  in  the  middle  of  it.  Patiently  the  mas- 
ter awaited  (or  the  abundant  harvest  of 
grapes.  MucTi  to  his  utter  dismay  it  produced 
nothing  but  stinking,  worthless  grapes.  Be- 
cause it  failed  to  produce  the  vineyard  was 
utterly  destroyed  and  laid  waste.  The  prophet 
of  God  then  explains  his  analogy  in  verse 
seven : 

"For  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  Is 
the  house  of  Israel,  and  the  men  of  Judah 
his  pleasant  plant:  and  he  looked  for  judg- 
ment, but  behold  oppression;  for  righteous- 
ness, but  behold  a  cry." 

THE    PREPARATION 

This  passage  in  Isaiah  5  Is  one  of  the 
literary  masterpieces  of  the  entire  Bible.  It 
Is  presented  In  the  form  of  a  ballad,  compa- 
rable, I  suppose,  to  some  of  the  folk  songs 
of  our  day.  The  prophet  describes  in  great 


detail  how  the  vineyard  was  carefully  pre- 
pared so  as  to  Insure  a  maximum  harvest. 

A  choice  plot  of  fertile  soil  was  selected 
on  a  very  fruitful  hill.  A  fence  was  built 
around  it  so  as  to  keep  wild  animals  away 
from  the  choice  vines.  Stones  were  then 
gathered  from  the  soil  so  as  to  make  adequate 
cultivation  possible  and  If  you  have  ever 
lived  where  there  was  rocky  soil  you  know 
what  a  job  this  must  have  been.  The  next 
step  hAd  to  do  with  the  selection  of  the 
grape  vines.  The  KJV  reads  "choicest  vine." 
The  word  here  Is  a  technical  word  and  refers 
to  the  flnest  brand  of  grapes  grown  In  Syria. 

A  tower  was  then  built  in  the  very  middle 
of  the  vineyard.  Prom  this  vantage  point  a 
watchman  would  be  able  to  watch  over  the 
entire  vineyard  protecting  It  from  any  would- 
be  thieves.  In  most  cases  this  was  only  a  hut 
but  in  this  case  a  tower  so  as  to  provide  extra 
protection. 

Finally,  a  winepress  was  built  there.  In  a 
lot  of  cases  the  fruit  was  transported  to 
another  point  for  processing.  Not  so  In  this 
case.  The  winepress  was  In  the  very  center 
of  the  garden.  In  this  way  none  would  be 
lost  In  transportation  and  besides,  with  such 
an  anticipated  crop  a  winepress  was  needed 
close  at  hand. 

Prom  all  Indications  every  precaution  pos- 
sible was  taken  in  this  attempt  to  produce 
an  abundant  harvest.  In  fact,  this  Is  graph- 
ically brought  out  In  the  question  as  raised 
in  verse  4:  "What  could  have  been  done  more 
to  my  vineyard,  that  I  have  not  done?" 

Carefully  his  audience  must  have  pon- 
dered the  question  for  a  moment  only  to 
realize  that  everything  possible  had  been 
done.  His  preparation  for  the  harvest  had  left 
no  stone  unturned. 

Now  all  of  this  was  done  so  as  to  remind 
the  people  of  Qod's  blessings  and  God's  spe- 
cial care. 

The  least  of  all  nations  of  the  earth,  God 
had  chosen  them  to  be  the  special  Instru- 
ments of  His  grace. 

He  hnd  gone  with  them  Into  battle  and 
miide  it  possible  for  them  to  gain  the  vic- 
tor's spoils  time  and  time  again,  and  some- 
times  with   the  odds  greatly  against  them. 

He  had  led  them,  sometimes  by  the  clouds 
of  heaven  and  sometimes  by  the  pillar  of 
Are.  Tliey  had  seen  the  waters  open  to  let 
them  pass  over  and  they  had  seen  manna 
supplied  from  heaven. 

Prom  the  thundering  peaks  of  Slnal  they 
had  received  the  laws  of  God  written  by  the 
finger  of  God. 

God  had  sent  His  special  messengers  to 
speak  and  Interpret  His  truth  to  their  hearts. 

It  was  a  valid  question  Indeed:  What  more 
could  God  possibly  do  than  what  He  had 
already  done? 

I'll  be  honest  to  say  that  I  cannot  read 
these  words  without  thinking  of  the  mani- 
fold blessings  of  God  upon  this  nation  of 
ours.  Surely  we  must  bow  our  heads  In  rev- 
erence when  we  think  of:  Plymouth  Rock 
and  Valley  Forge.  Bull  Run  and  Gettysburg, 
I  wo  Jlma  and  Okinawa. 

And  such  men  as:  Washington  and  Lin- 
coln. Grant  and  Lee.  Jefferson  and  the  Roose- 
velts.  and  the  list  could  go  on  and  on. 

While  other  nations  date  their  history 
back  (or  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of 
years,  we  have  yet  to  celebrate  our  200th 
birthday.  In  this  comparative  brief  span  of 
time  we  have  become  the  most  powerful,  the 
wealthiest,  the  most  blessed  nation  In  all  of 
history.  Dare  we  deny  the  blessings  of  God 
upon  us  during  this  span  of  time. 

THE    EXPECTATION 

Anxiously  then  did  the  master  of  the 
vineyard  await  the  time  of  harvest.  Justly 
did  he  have  reason  to  expect  an  abundant 
one.  He  had  done  everything  humanly  pos- 
sible to  Insure  this.  Thus  does  the  Bible  say. 
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"and  he  looked  that  It  should  bring  forth 
grapee." 

But  he  waited  In  vain.  When  the  time 
of  harvest  finally  came  the  grapes  were  not 
Juicy  nor  were  thej'  abundant:  Instead,  the 
vines  brought  forth  wild  grnpes.  The  word 
used  is  a  technical  word  again  that  refers 
to  a  worthless  variety  of  stinking  grapes  that 
often  grew  In  the  land.  An  abundant  crop 
was  anticipated  and  a  worthless  one  was 
harvested.  How  utterly  disappointed  he  must 
have  been. 

The  prophet  of  God  then  drives  home  the 
truth  to  their  hearts.  Judah  is  the  vineyard. 
God  is  the  winepresser.  He  had  looked  for 
Justice,  but  Instead  He  found  oppression.  He 
expwted  righteousness,  but  heard  nothing 
t)ut  the  cry  of  tVic  oppres.«ed.  How  utterly 
dif  appointed  He  must  have  been. 

In  verses  8-24  the  prophet  goes  on  to  de- 
scribe the  wild  gr.Tpes  which  Judah  had 
produced.  There  was  first  of  all  the  sin  of 
greed  expressed  In  the  lives  of  the  powerfvil 
rich  who  oppressed  the  poor  and  padded 
their  purses  at  the  expense  of  these  under- 
privileged. 

Then  there  was  drunkenness.  They  get  up 
early  in  the  morning  so  as  to  get  started  on 
their  drinking  and  they  continue  with  It 
until  night.  They  had  become  a  nation  of 
sots. 

Then  there  was  the  moral  blindness  on 
the  part  of  the  leaders.  They  called  good  evil 
and  evil  good.  The  judges  were  crooked  and 
accepted  bribes  from  the  well-to-do.  The 
prophet  points  out  the  depravity  of  their 
hearts  when  In  verse  14  he  says  that  hell's 
boundaries  would  have  to  be  enlarged  to 
take  care  of  them  and  their  sin! 

Need  I  take  precious  time  this  morning  to 
show  the  parallel  between  what  Is  said  here 
and  the  conditions  that  exist  In  our  land 
today.  Greed,  drunkenness  and  moral  blind- 
ness are  but  a  few  of  the  wild  grapes  of  our 
day.  Add  to  that  the  lawlessness,  the  corrup- 
tion In  high  places,  the  racial  tension,  the 
new  morality  which  Is  really  a  no  morality 
and  you  have  a  part  of  the  picture  at  least. 
And  the  thing  so  disgusting  to  me  is  that 
some  of  the  leaders  In  these  affairs  are  sup- 
posed to  be  God's  preachers.  Lawlessness  is 
lawlessness,  regardless  of  who  does  It  and 
those  brethern  who  destroyed  and  poured 
blood  over  the  draft  records  in  near-by  Balti- 
more should  be  treated  as  criminals  just  like 
anybody  else — even  if  they  did  wear  a  clerical 
collar!  And  you  can  tell  them  I  said  so! 

I,  too.  wonder  if  hell's  boundaries  won't 
have  to  be  enlarged  to  make  ample  room  for 
the  sin  of  this  nation  of  ours.  I.  too,  wonder 
how  long  God  can  continue  to  be  merciful 
to  us.  He  has  done  so  much  for  us  and  the 
harvest  is  so  little  In  return.  With  the  proph- 
et of  God  I  also  ask.  "How  long,  O  God,  how 
long?" 

THE    DESTRUCTION 

Having  been  so  utterly  disappointed  in 
the  harvest  the  prophet  asks:  "What  will  I 
do  to  my  vineyards?" 

And  then  as  the  prophets  often  did  he  an- 
swers his  own  question: 

"I  will  take  away  the  hedge  thereof,  and 
it  shall  be  eaten  up:  and  break  down  the  wall 
thereof,  and  It  shall  be  trodden  down: 

"And  I  will  lay  it  waste:  It  shall  not  be 
pruned,  nor  digged;  but  there  shall  come 
up  briars  and  thorns;  I  will  also  command 
the  clouds  that  they  rain  no  rain  upon  it." 
(Is.  5:5-6) 

Failing  to  fulfill  Its  purpose  the  vineyard 
was  utterly  destroyed.  Such  would  be  the 
fate  of  Judah  should  she  refuse  to  repent 
and  come  back  to  God.  Refuse  she  did,  and 
destruction  and  captivity  were  her  reward. 

As  the  people  listened  they  thought  their 
prophet  was  surely  a  preacher  of  heresy.  It 
was  unthinkable  Indeed  that  God  would 
judge  and  abandon  His  chosen  people.  It  was 
l>eyond  their  faintest  Imagination.  Of  this 
the  people  just  could  not  conceive. 

Such  seems  to  be  the  attitude  of  so  many 
modern  Americans.  Many  Americans  bask  In 
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their  prosperity  and  godleesness  with  the  idea 
that  God  wouldn't  dare  let  the  atheistic 
Communists  over-run  this  "Christian"  land 
of  ours.  And  yet  If  the  Bible  makes  anything 
clear  it  shows  how  that  God  does  judge  His 
people  so  as  to  bring  them  back  unto  Him- 
self. Or  as  George  Adam  Smith  said,  "God  Is 
more  interested  In  the  purity  of  His  people 
than  He  is  In  *helr  prosperity." 

It  Is  thus  with  deep  conviction  that  I  feel 
that  God's  message  to  Judah  In  the  long  ago 
is  God's  message  to  America  this  morning.  We 
as  a  nation  cannot  continue  to  mock  at  sin. 
flaunt  the  commandments  of  the  Lord,  dese- 
crate that  which  Is  holy  and  still  expect  the 
fuvor  of  God.  The  Inevitable  result  of  apos- 
tasy Is  judgment.  America's  hope  this  morn- 
Ine  is  found  In  a  genuine  spiritual  awakening 
and  moral  revolution.  If  this  Is  not  ours  In 
the  very  near  future  I  fear  that  we  shall 
.again  see  the  Judgment  of  God.  And  there 
are  some  who  believe  that  It  is  already  too 
late! 

God  has  blessed  us  as  a  nation.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  about  that.  He  has  every  right 
then  to  expect,  as  the  prophet  Mlcah  said, 
that  we  too  should  do  Justly,  love  mercy,  and 
walk  humbly  with  our  God.  Every  reason  to 
expect,  as  Amos  said,  that  justice  should  run 
down  as  waters  and  righteousness  as  a 
mighty  stream. 

"But,"  some  ask,  "what  can  I  do.  I  am  but 
one  among  200  million?" 

I  remember  hearing  the  statement  one 
time,  "Because  you  can't  do  everything, 
please  Just  don't  do  anything."  Spiritual 
awakenings  begin  In  Individual  hearts  and 
Individual  churches.  Moral  revolutions  do  the 
same.  We  can  begin  by  making  sure  that 
our  own  lives  and  our  own  church  are  pro- 
ducing fruit  worthy  of  the  Lord  God  who  has 
come  to  us  In  mercy  and  grace,  O  beloved, 

"Because  you  can't  do  everything,  please 
Jtist  don't  do  anything." 

If  enough  of  us  do  our  part  this  can  be  a 
nation  under  God! 


THE  JUBILEE  OP  GOD— ADDRESS 
BY  HUGH  S.  JACOBS.  CLINTON. 
S.C. 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  July  9.  1968 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  a 
timely  and  thought-provoking  address 
on  the  challenges  facing  Christian  lay- 
men was  delivered  in  my  State  on  May 
20,  1968,  by  Mr.  Hugh  S.  Jacobs,  of  Clin- 
ton. S.C.  Mr.  Jacobs  spoke  as  modera- 
tor of  the  South  Carolina  Presbyterian 
Synod. 

This  address,  entitled  "The  Jubilee  of 
God."  represents  an  incisive  examination 
of  the  role  of  our  churches  and  their 
membership  in  these  turbulent  times. 

Mr.  Jacobs  points  out  that  many 
churches  have  rushed  too  fast  into  social 
and  political  areas.  He  further  states 
that  such  efforts  have  not  only  failed 
to  produce  lasting  results,  but  many 
churches  have  witnessed  a  decline  in  var- 
ious phases  of  their  programs  since  these 
shifts  in  policy. 

A  prominent  and  highly  respected 
church  leader.  Mr.  Jacobs  warns  that 
often  more  harm  than  good  results  when 
a  person  or  an  organization  gets  "too 
far  out  front." 

He  calls  upon  his  church  to  remember 
the  lessons  of  the  past,  to  return  to  the 
practice  of  the  patriots  and  statesmen, 
to  return  to  the  Bible  and  some  of  the 
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old-time  religion  and  to  teach,  preach, 
and  live  the  Gospel. 

Mr.  President,  these  views  by  Mr, 
Jacobs  are  timely  and  vital  to  the  health 
of  our  churches  and  all  Americans.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The    Jubilee   of   God 
(Luke:  4:   16-22) 

This  address  was  delivered  to  the  members 
of  Synod  most  of  whom  were  friends  of  long 
standing,  and  represents  thinking  which  has 
developed  In  my  mind  over  a  period  of  several 
years.  In  delivering  a  message  orally,  words 
can  be  presented  In  a  spirit  of  kindness  and 
love  which  cold  print  does  not  relay. 

In  complying  with  Synod's  request  that 
this  be  printed,  I  do  .so  w.t.h  the  hope  that 
those  who  read  the  speech  here  for  the  first 
time  win  understand  that  Its  major  purpose 
was  that  of  drawing  all  Presbyterians  in 
South  Carolina  closer  together  and  that  It 
was  delivered  in  a  spirit  of  love  to  friends. 

There  was  no  Intent  to  divide,  and  I  hope 
no  one  will  Interpret  my  remarks  as  dh-lslve. 
Unity  of  purpose  for  all  citizens  and  Chris- 
tians is  more  Important  now  than  ever  be- 
fore.— Hugh  S.  Jacobs. 

"When  Judas,  the  betrayer,  saw  that 
Christ  was  condemned,  ...  he  threw  down 
the  pieces  of  silver  in  the  temple,  he  de- 
parted, and  he  went  out  and  hanged  him- 
self. .  ."  (Matthew:  27) 

Consumed  by  a  guilty  conscience  .  .  .  Be- 
set by  doubts  .  .  .  Bereft  of  courage  .  .  .  and 
unmindful  of  the  future  .  .  .  Judas  destroyed 
himself  .  .  .  and  by  this  r.osh  act.  bereaved 
himself  of  the  glorious  Easter  Sunrise  that 
could  have  been  his. 

Words  have  never  painted  a  more  helpless 
picture. 

By  his  thoughtless,  imprudent  act.  he  for- 
feited an  opportunity  for  forgiveness  and 
reconciliation.  HU  fellow  disciples  are 
honored  throughout  Christendom  .  .  .  Judas 
Is  known  as  the  turncoat. 

Today,  as  we  study  events  of  recent  years 
In  our  world.  I  have  come  to  the  realization 
that  our  own  country  is  moving  slowly  down 
the  same  road  which  Judas  traveled  .  .  . 

In  Europe  and  Asia,  where  thousands  of 
our  soldiers  died  to  restore  freedom  for  the 
world  .  .  .  We  are  hated  and  despised. 

Psychologists  tell  us  that  many  Americans 
wear  the  scar  of  Hiroshima  in  their  hearts 
.  . .  forgetting  the  lives  it  saved  and  the  peace 
it  brought  .  .  . 

When  the  Peublo  was  captured  in  recog- 
nized international  waters,  not  only  the 
world  .  .  .  but  many  Americans  accused  our 
administration  of  violating  Korean  waters  .  .  . 

There's  a  gnawing  suspicion  throughout 
our  land,  that  we  don't  belong  In  Viet  Nam 
.  .  .  and  many  of  our  young  people  are  being 
encouraged  to  avoid  serving  In  the  armed 
forces  .  .  . 

And  now.  overwhelmed  by  a  feeling  of  Na- 
tional Guilt  .  .  .  our  Ambassadors  meekly  go 
in  and  out  the  doors  of  the  Majestic  Hotel  in 
Paris  .  .  .  acting  as  though  The  United  States 
Is  the  criminal  on  trial  for  disturbing  World 
Peace. 

Goaded  by  this  guilt  .  .  .  and  prodded  by 
our  allies,  we  are  Preparing  to  negotiate  a 
coalition  with  the  communists  .  .  .  Knowing 
full  well  that  such  negotlatlo:is  me.in  sui- 
cide .  .  . 

Our  cities  are  torn  with  insurrection  .  .  . 
and  our  colleges  are  prostrate  in  the  hands 
of  militant  students  .  .  . 

The  poor  and  underprivileged  have  be- 
come belligerent  In  their  demands  for  a  bet- 
ter life  .  .  . 

Everywhere  we  are  surrendering  to  rebel- 
lion .  .  .  becau<?e  our  nation  is  beset  with  self 
inflicted  guilts  .  .  which  are  not  wholly 
deserved  .  .  .  and  In  some  cases  are  even 
imaelnarr. 
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AxKl  I  fear  our  reaction  to  these  guilts  Is 
almoat  aa  ra«h  as  Judas'  In  these  times  .  . 
when  a  clear  mind  and  a  loyal  heart  are 
desperately  needed.  .  .  Our  minds  are  clouded 
by  expedience  .  .  .  and  our  hearts  darkened 
by  remorse.  . .  . 

The  Presbyterian  Church  has  been  caught 
up  in  this  rame  whirlwind  .  and  to  a  lesser 
degree  .  .  .  may  be  following  In  the  same 
pathway.  .  .  . 

Peeling  a  need  to  update  our  Christian 
Education  Program  .  we  devoted  all  our 
energies  and  much  of  our  money  developing 
the  Covenant  Life  Curriculum  .  .  .  which  was 
hailed  by  many  as  the  greatest  advance  in 
Sunday  School  thinking  in  a  generation  .  .  . 
yet  the  statistical  reports  show  that  Sunday 
School  enrollment  has  dropped  by  more  than 
10  percent  in  the  past  five  years. 

Relevance  .  .  involvement  .  .  .  mission  .  .  . 
oonfrontatlon  and  dialogue  have  become 
watchwords  in  our,  teaching  and  preaching 
.  .  .  seeking  new  ways  to  make  the  Church 
more  meaningful  to  Its  members  .  yet  adult 
baptisms  and  professions  of  faith  continue 
to  decline. 

The  war  on  poverty  and  equal  opportunity 
for  all  people  have  been  programs  which 
consumed  most  of  our  tlioughts  and  plan- 
ning .  .  .  and  every  phase  of  our  Church's 
worlt  has  been  updated  so  that  it  can  serve 
the  community  better  ...  As  a  church  we 
have  never  offered  more  opportunity  for  serv- 
ice to  mankind  .  .  .  yet  ministerial  candidates 
from  our  Synod  have  decreased  by  50 ""o  in 
ten  years. 

We  have  been  diligent  in  our  efforts  to  put 
Christ's  Fourfold  Scheme  of  Christianity  to 
work  in  the  world.  .  .  . 

But  the  results  we  expected  have  not  ma- 
terialized. .  .  . 
What  has  happened? 
Wherein  have  we  gone  wrong? 
I  believe  we  have  been  so  preoccupied  in 
America  and  in  our  Church  with  the  prob- 
lems of  rhe  present,  that  we  have  forgotten 
the  lessons  of  the  past  .  . 

Our  country  needs  to  return  to  the  prac- 
tices of  the  Patriots  and  Statesmen  .  .  . 

Our  church  needs  to  return  to  the  Bible 
and  some  of  that   old  time  religion. 

We    need    to    fuse    the    spiritual    goals    of 

Christ's  ministry  with  the  social  goals  .  .  . 

The   tine   has   come   for   us   to   teach    the 

gospel  preach   the  gospel  and  live  the 

Gospel. 

We  haVe  emphasized  the  social  side  of  the 
gospel  so  ardently  that  we  have  tried  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  our  day  without  the  full 
support  of  the  entire  church  .  .  .  Our  plans 
may  have  been  excellent  .  .  .  and  our  inten- 
tions good  .  and  our  church  may  truly  be 
at  the  crossroads  .  .  .  But  I  am  afraid  that 
the  church  has  stopped  there.  Some  of  our 
leaders  have  gone  so  far  ahead,  we  don't 
know  which  road  to  take  and  in  a  few  cases 
the  church  has  despaired  of  catching  up.  and 
is  floundering  at  the  road  Junction  .   .    . 

Like  the  children's  game  of  follow  the 
leader,  our  captains  have  led  us  through  the 
culverts  and  ditches  .  .  .  over  the  hedges  and 
down  the  steep  bank  .  .  but  now  some  of 
our  leaders  are  walking  along  a  tall  narrow 
fence,  and  few  if  any  of  the  followers  are 
ready  for  this  test  of  their  skills. 

We  h.ad  a  regimental  commander  in  Italy 
who  was  .^o  anxious  for  us  to  capture  a  cer- 
tain bridge  that  he  couldn't  wait  for  one  of 
his  battalions  to  get  there  by  foot  ...  he 
commandeered  a  Jeep  and  three  men  and 
took  oS  by  a  stroke  of  luck  he  got  to 

the  bridge,  but  was  then  surrounded  by  the 
enemy  ...  it  took  three  hours  of  hard  fight- 
ing by  his  battalion  to  free  him  and  the 
BMn. 

Later  he  was  awarded  the  Silver  SUr  for 
Bravery  .  but  at  the  same  time  General 
Bolte  handed  him  a  letter  of  reprimand  for 
risking  an  entire  Regiment  ...  he  was 
ordered  to  lead  the  troops  from  his  command 
post  in  the  future. 
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During  this  time  our  Regimental  slogan 
was  'so  far  out  front  it's  lonesome  .  .  ."  but 
common  sense  dictated  that  we  halt  fre- 
quently so  our  reserves  and  support  could 
catch  up. 

I  do  not  wish  to  Infer  that  what  has  been 
done,  and  what  is  being  planned  by  our 
leaders  is  wrong  ...  we  have  delayed  too 
long  in  giving  assistance  to  our  minority 
groups  and  in  bringing  Justice  to  all  citizens 
in  our  Southland.  .  .  . 

But  I  do  feel  that  we  should  realize  we 
are  endangering  the-  peace  .  .  .  harmony  .  .  . 
and  growth  of  our  church  by  trying  to  lead 
in  a  new  direction  faster  than  our  troops 
can  follow. 

Paul  encountered  this  same  situation  in 
the  church  at  Corinth.  A  number  of  the 
more  dedicated  and  educated  Christians  were 
eating  meat  which  had  been  offered  to  Idols 
.  Paul  saw  no  harm  in  this  practice, 
but  he  cautioned  the  Corinthians  that  there 
were  still  many  less  experienced  members  of 
the  church  who  were  weak  and  growing,  who 
had  been  offended  by  this  practice.  He 
wrote  to  the  Corinthians  .  .  . 

"Not  all  of  us  possess  this  knowledge,  so 
take  care  lest  this  liberty  of  yours  becomes 
a  stumbling  block  to  the  weak  ...  If  food 
is  the  cause  of  my  brother's  falling  ...  I 
will  never  eat  meat." 

The  average  member  of  our  church  comes 
from  a  background  of  mores  which  have 
cau.sed  him  to  want  to  slow  down  this  new 
program  until  he  can  understand  it  ...  he 
needs  time  to  grow  in  grace. 

We  need  not  abandon  the  Social  Gospel, 
but  we  need  urgently  to  spend  our  efforts  as 
energeUcally  and  as  dedlcatedly  on  its  spirit- 
ual message. 

First  of  all  .  .  .  to  say  that  Christ's  plat- 
form ...  as  recorded  by  Luke  is  purely  a 
social  one  is  Incorrect  ...  He  quoted  from 
Isaiah,  and  the  closing  words  of  this  quota- 
tion referred  to  the  "Acceptable  year  of  the 
Lord.' 
This  was  a  reminder  of  the  Jubilee  Year 
that  one  year  In  fifty,  following  seven 
periods  of  seven  years,  in  which  all  Jews 
could  have  a  new  start  They  who  had  sold 
themselves  into  slavery,  were  set  free  .  .  . 
and  those  who  had  given  up.  or  lost  family 
lands  were  given  new  title  to  the  property. 
It  was  indeed  a  year  of  emancipation  .  .  . 
but  from  what  I  read,  it  never  enjoyed  com- 
plete success.  .  .  . 

With  Christ's  coming,  however  .  .  .  the 
year  of  the  New  Jubilee  had  arrived  .  .  . 
Through  Him  all  men  could  be  freed  from 
the  bondage  of  sin  and  indebtedness  to 
self.  .  .  . 

Not  Just  once  in  a  lifetime  .  .  .  but  every 
day  .  .  .  any  day. 

Christ's  message  was  twofold  actually  .  .  . 
"The  kingdom  Is  at  hand"  and  "all  must  re- 
pent and  be  saved  through  Him.  .  .  ." 

The  social  betterment  of  mankind  would 
come  as  a  result  of  the  spiritual  betterment 
of  man.  .  .  the  social  and  the  Spiritual 
Oospels  are  like  the  song  "Love  and  Mar- 
riage." the  two  go  together.  .  .  .  and  you 
can't  have  one  without  the  other. 

Professor  E.  F.  Scott  wrote.  .  .  .  "Christ' 
primary  Interest  is  not  that  of  making  a  bet- 
ter world,  (for  this  will  be  accomplished  by 
Ood  himself  when  He  brings  in  his  king- 
dom) .  .  .  but  that  of  fostering  an  active 
goodness  in  men  and  women." 

All  social  problems  are  rooted  in  personal 
ones,  and  the  most  effective  way  to  deal  with 
social  problems  is  to  get  to  the  root  of  them 
in  individuals.  "The  20th  Century  Is  no  more 
Justified  In  presenting  Christ  as  a  sociological 
worker  than  the  6th  Century  was  in  painting 
him  as  an  ascetic  monk."  (Harry  J.  Cadbury) 
When  dealing  with  social  problems,  Christ 
concentrated  on  the  spiritual  problem  of  the 
Individual. 

With  the  woman  taken  in  adultry  he  did 
not  speak  of  her  environment  or  home  life — 
He  simply  brought  forgiveness  to  her  and 
said  .  .  .  "go  and  sin  no  more.  .  ." 
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with  the  rich  young  ruler  ...  he  neither 
condemned  riches  nor  spoke  of  the  benefits 
the  poor  could  derive  from  his  money.  .  .  . 
He  simply  showed  the  young  man  how  he  had 
failed  to  keep  the  tenth  commandment. 

The  social  and  racial  prejudice  suffered  by 
the  Samaritan  woman  at  the  well  was  by- 
passed completely  as  Christ  looked  Into  her 
heart  and  found  the  true  problem.  .  .  .  when 
this  was  cured,  she  became  a  missionary  for 
Him  among  her  own  people. 

The  feeding  of  the  poor  .  .  .  the  miracles 
of  healing  and  llfeglving  .  .  .  the  great  acts 
which  Christ  performed  .  .  .  were  certainly 
done  because  He  had  compassion  on  the  help- 
less .  .  but  also  He  did  these  things  so  that 
the  people  would  know  that  He  was  the 
Messiah. 

It  Is  interesting  that  Paul,  the  greatest  of 
all  precu;herB  in  our  church,  never  empha- 
sized ...  in  fact  rarely  mentioned,  the  mir- 
acles which  Christ  had  performed. 

Paul's    message    was   always   spiritual  .  . 
and  so  was  Christ's  message  .  .  .  even  In  the 
Release  of  Prisoners.  .  .  . 

Christ  brought  freedom.  .  .  .  but  where 
can  you  find  a  man  in  this  world  who  Is  truly 
free,  except  one  who  has  been  made  free  by 
acceptance  of  Christ? 

None  of  us  can  free  ourselves.  .  .  .  like 
the  Jews  of  old,  we  are  all  waiting  for  the 
Jubilee.  .  .  .  and  thank  Ood  it  has  come, 
through  Jesus  Christ! 

And  until  we  who  call  ourselves  Christians 
are  freed  spiritually,  we  cannot  hope  to  free 
others.  .  .  .  and  In  freeing  others  we  can- 
not give  them  true  freedom  without  teach- 
ing and  leading  them  to  a  surrender  to  Christ. 
Lord  Percy  summed  it  up  In  these  words. 
.  .  "To  think  of  changing  the  world  by 
changing  the  people  In  It  Is  an  act  of  great 
faith  .  .  .  but  to  talk  of  changing  the  world 
without  changing  the  people  In  It  Is  an  act 
of  lunacy  .  .  ." 

Christ's  second  promise  .  .  .  Recovery  of 
sight  for  the  blind  .  .  .  also  had  spiritual 
meaning. 

Probably  the  most  dramatic  of  his  miracles 
was  that  of  making  the  blind  to  see.  .  .  .  and 
it  must  have  been  a  thrilling  thing  to  watch 
the  Joy  on  someone's  face  as  he  regained  his 
sight.  .  .  . 

But  all  of  the  blind  to  whom  Christ  talked 
were  not  physically  blind.      .  . 

Men  were  spiritually  blind.  .  .  .  and  still 
are.  .  .  .  and  He  came  into  the  world  as  the 
light  of  the  world      .  . 

The  Pharisees  asked  once.  .  .  .  "are  we  also 
blind?" 

Jesus  opens  our  eyes  to  our  own  needs — 
and  to  the  wonder  .  .  .  and  majesty  .  .  .  and 
nearness  of  God.  .  .  yet  many  of  us  like  the 
man  in  the  scriptures  are  only  partially 
healed.  ...  we  see  man  "walking  as 
trees  .  .  ." 

Becatise  the  process  of  giving  sight  to  the 
spiritual  blind  Is  a  continuous  one.  It  Is  the 
chief  task  of  our  church.  Every  worship  serv- 
ice In  effect,  has  the  purpose  of  opening  eyes 
and  hearts. 

Constant  preaching  of  the  Gospel  Is  needed 
now  more  than  ever  before  .  .  .  for  without 
it,  none  of  us  will  ever  rise  to  the  heights 
Christ  demands  for  dlsclpleshlp. 

In  the  final  analysis  though  ...  no  mat- 
ter how  Inspiring  a  sermon  may  be.  ...  no 
matter  how  many  people  rededicate  them- 
selves in  answer  to  altar  calls  .  .  .  the  win- 
ning of  souls  and  the  changing  of  people  is 
done  largely  by  personal  work. 

Jesus  referred  to  this  as  .  .  .  "Setting  at 
liberty  them  that  are  bruised  .  .  ."  In  spite  of 
all  our  efforts  to  give  freedom  to  prisoners 
and  sight  to  the  blind  .  .  .  there  are  still  many 
Individuals  behind  the  bars  .  .  .  desperate 
lonely  people  who  see  the  light.  .  .  .  and 
know  the  door  has  been  opened  .  .  .  but  who 
have  been  so  bruised  by  the  world  ...  or 
have  become  so  calloused  and  Indifferent.  .  .  . 
that  they  are  Incapable  of  grasping  the  free- 
dom which  Is  offered. 
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Lord  Byron  wrote  In  his  poem  "The  Pris- 
oner of  Chlllon  . , ." 

"At  last  man  came  to  set  me  free 
I'd  asked  not  why,  and  reck'd  not  where: 
It  was  at  length  the  same  to  me, 
Fettered  or  fetterless  to  be. 
My  very  chains  and  I  grew  friends 
So  much  a  long  communion  tends 
To  make  us  what  we  are;  even  I 
Regained  my  freedom  with  a  sigh." 

Many  are  like  the  bird  which  has  beaten 
Itself  against  the  cage  until  all  strength  Is 
gone.  ...  an  open  door  or  an  invitation  Is 
not  enough  .  .  .  This  ojie  needs  a  kindly  hand 
to  lift  it  out  .  .  .  and  nurse  It  back  to  health 
. .  .  and  to  teach  It  to  fly  again. 

The  Gospels  In  their  brevity  leave  much 
to  be  told  about  Christ,  but  the  story  which 
Is  recorded  teaches  us  that  he  placed  His 
greatest  emphasis  on  personal  evangelism. 

There  is  much  sorrow  that  can  be  soothed 
only  by  personal  sympathy  .  .  .  and  many 
hearts  that  must  be  touched  by  Individual 
attention  .  .  .  The  needs  of  those  outside 
our  church  are  great,  and  their  cry  Is  plain- 
tive .  .  but  there  comes  a  time  when  all 
elders,  teaching  and  ruling  alike,  must  tend 
to  the  spiritual  needs  of  their  own  flock. 

A  favorite  passage  of  scripture  for  home 
missions  sermons  Is  the  story  of  the  shepherd 
who  searched  all  night  for  the  lost  sheep.  .  .  . 
and  of  his  friends  who  rejoiced  when  he 
found  It.    .  . 

But  we  overlook  the  fact  that  the  lost 
sheep  was  from  his  own  flock.  .  .  .  not  some 
stranger's  fold.  .  .  the  shepherd  was  in  his 
own  pasture  looking  for  one  of  his  own 
sheep. . . . 

And  if  you  read  the  story  carefully,  he 
made  sure  the  ninety  nine  were  secure  before 
he  went  out  In  the  night  searching  the  lost 
one. 

A  shepherd  Is  not  a  good  shepherd  who 
neglects  his  own  flock.  .  .  . 

A  beautiful  picture  of  the  Perfect  Shepherd 
Is  painted  in  the  23rd  Psalm.  Probably  the 
most  comforting  passage  In  the  Bible. 

We  read  it  often  for  our  own  .satisfaction 
and  peace.  .  .  .  but  It  oould  also  serve  as  an 
excellent  outline  of  our  duties  as  under- 
Shepherds  of  the  flock. 

"Take  them  frequently  to  the  still  waters. 
.  .  .  restore  their  souls.  .  .  .  Lead  them  in 
righteousness.  .  .  .  Feed  them  continuously 
on  God's  word.  .  .  .  and  comfort  them  when 
death  draws  near.  ..." 

Finally  .  .  .  Christ  tells  us  the  Good  Shep- 
herd knows  his  sheep  ...  he  calls  them  by 
name  .  .  .  .and  Is  mindful  of  their  Individual 
needs.  .  .  . 

How  much  do  we  know  about  our  own 
sheep?  We  know  who  comes  to  church.  .  .  . 
And  who  Is  active  In  the  CE  program.  . 
We  know  the  leaders  in  men  and  women's 
work.  .  .  .  And  we  may  even  know  who  tithes. 
But  do  we  know  for  a  fact  which  of  our 
elders  and  deacons  have  completely  surren- 
dered to  Christ?  Which  of  our  members  are 
hurt  .  .  .  and  lonely  .  .  .  and  frightened  by 
the  world? 

Through  visitation  and  sympathetic  listen- 
ing you  can  find  where  the  problems  and  the 
needs  really  are  .  .  .  and  as  you  gain  people's 
confidence  you  can  begin  to  help  them  with 
these  problems,  and  show  them  the  true 
meaning  of  Christianity. 

As  you  develop  such  confidence  you  might 
be  surprised  by  an  interesting  byproduct. .  . . 
your  people  will  become  interested  In  your 
problems.  .  .  .  and  your  aspirations.  This  Is 
where  we  will  have  to  start  with  all  the  great 
programs  of  the  church  if  we  hope  to  move 
forward  on  a  broad  effective  front. 

The  Jubilee  Is  here,  and  we  need  to  tell 
our  generation  of  its  beneficence. 

There's  a  world  to  be  won  for  Christ.  .  .  . 
There  are  sick  who  need  healing  .  .  .  Blind 
In  need  of  sight  .  .  .  Hungry  who  must  be 
fed  and  countless  prisoners  yet  to  be  re- 
leased .  .  . 
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All  Of  this  as  members  of  the  church  we 
should  do  ...  we  must  do  .  .  .  and  with 
God's  help  we  will  do  this — and  more. 

But  we  should  be  doing  It  together.  ...  In 
harmony.  More  slowly  probably.  .  .  .  but  more 
surely. 

So  I  beg  you  to  have  patience  .  .  .  lead 
us  with  love  .  .  .  help  us  to  grow.  .  .  .  pray 
for  us.  .  .  .  and  when  ever  you  are  in  need  of 
a  new  sermon  topic.  .  .  Tell  us  the  old  old 
story.  .  .  .  tell  it  to  us  often,  with  earnest 
tones  and  grave  .  .  .  remember  we're  the 
sinners,  whom  Jesus  came  to  save. 


GUN  LAWS— NEW  AND  OLD 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OP    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  9,  1968 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  con- 
text of  the  present  push  toward  stronger 
gun  control  legislation,  I  would  like  to 
focus  attention  on  the  laws  now  on  the 
books.  I  have  no  qualms  about  support- 
ing stronger  gun  legislation  and  I  readily 
admit  that  there  may  be  loopholes  in  ex- 
isting legislation.  I  want  to  know  what 
those  loopholes  are.  It  appears  from  the 
results  of  the  hearings  to  dat,e  that  the 
administration  has  failed  to  administer 
the  present  laws  with  vigor  and  that 
most  of  the  horrible  examples  given  by 
the  administration  witnesses  in  support 
of  their  request  for  new  legislation  could 
have  been  avoided  with  proper  enforce- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  oflQcials  in 
charge. 

In  this  context  then,  I  am  setting  forth 
below  a  copy  of  the  National  Firearms 
Act  of  1934  passed  in  the  73d  Congress: 
a  copy  of  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  of 
1938  passed  in  the  75th  Congress;  and 
that  portion  of  the  United  States  Code 
which  covers  the  two  acts: 

(Public — No.  474 — 73d  Congress) 
H.R.  9741 
An  act  to  provide  for  the  taxation  of  manu- 
facturers. Importers,  and  dealers  In  certain 
firearms  and  machine  guns,  to  tax  the  sale 
or  other  dlspasal  of  such  weapons,  and  to 
restrict  Importation  and  regulate  Interstate 
transportation  thereof 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United     States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "firearm"  means  a  shotgun 
or  rifle  having  a  barrel  of  less  than  eighteen 
inches  in  length,  or  any  other  weapon,  except 
a  pistol  or  revolver,  from  which  a  shot  Is  dis- 
charged by  an  explosive  If  such  weapon  is 
capable  of  being  concealed  on  the  person,  or 
a  machine  gun,  and  includes  a  muffler  or 
silencer  for  any  firearm  whether  or  not  such 
firearm  is  included  within  the  foregoing 
definition. 

(b)  The  term  "machine  gun"  means  any 
weapon  which  shoots,  or  Is  designed  to  shoot, 
automatically  or  semlautomatlcally,  more 
than  one  shot,  without  manual  reloading,  by 
a  single  function  of  the  trigger. 

(c)  The  term  "person"  Includes  a  partner- 
ship, company,  association,  or  corporation, 
as  well  as  a  natural  person. 

(d)  The  term  "continental  United  States" 
means  the  States  of  the  United  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

(e)  The  term  "importer"  means  any  per- 
son who  Imports  or  brings  firearms  Into  the 
continental  United  States  for  sale. 

(f)  The  term  "manufacturer"  means  any 
person  who  Is  engaged  within  the  continental 
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United  States  In  the  manufacture  of  fire- 
arms, or  who  otherwise  produces  therein  any 
firearm  for  sale  or  disposition. 

(g)  The  term  "dealer"  means  any  person 
not  a  manufacturer  or  importer  engaged 
within  the  continental  United  States  In  the 
business  of  selling  firearms.  The  term  "deal- 
er" shall  Include  wholesalers,  pawnbrokers, 
and  dealers  in  used  firearms. 

(h)  The  term  "Interstate  commerce" 
means  transportation  from  any  SUte  or 
Territory  or  District,  or  any  insular  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States  (including  the 
Philippine  Islands),  to  any  other  State  or 
to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(1)  The  term  "Commissioner"  means  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue. 

(J)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury. 

(k)  The  term  "to  transfer"  or  "trans- 
ferred" shall  include  to  sell,  assign,  pledge, 
lease,  loan,  give  away,  or  otherwise  dispose 
of. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Within  fifteen  days  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act.  or  upon  first  en- 
gaging in  business,  and  thereafter  on  or  be- 
fore the  1st  day  of  July  of  each  year,  every 
importer,  manufacturer,  and  dealer  in  fire- 
arms shall  register  with  the  collector  of  in- 
ternal revenue  for  each  district  In  which  such 
business  is  to  be  carried  on  his  name  or 
style,  principal  place  of  business,  and  places 
of  business  In  such  district,  and  pay  a  special 
tax  at  the  following  rates:  Importers  or 
manufacturers,  $500  a  year;  dealers,  other 
than  pawnbrokers,  $200  a  year:  pawnbrokers. 
$300  a  year.  Where  the  lax  Is  payable  on  the 
1st  day  of  July  In  any  year  It  shall  be  com- 
puted for  one  year;  where  the  tax  Is  payable 
on  any  other  day  It  shall  be  computed  pro- 
portionately from  the  1st  day  of  the  month 
in  which  the  liability  to  the  tax  accrued  to 
the  Ist  day  of  July  following. 

(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  re- 
quired to  register  under  the  provisions  of 
this  section  to  Import,  manufacture,  or  deal 
In  firearms  without  having  registered  and 
paid  the  tax  imposed  by  this  section. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  shall  be  levied,  collected, 
and  paid  upon  firearms  transferred  in  the 
continental  United  States  a  tax  at  the  rate 
of  $200  for  each,  firearm,  such  tax  to  be 
paid  by  the  transferor,  and  to  be  represented 
by  appropriate  stamps  to  be  provided  by  the 
Commissioner,  with  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary; and  the  stamps  herein  provided  shall 
be  affixed  to  the  order  for  such  firearm,  here- 
inafter provided  for.  The  tax  Imposed  by  this 
section  shall  be  In  addition  to  any  Import 
duty  ImpMJsed  on  such  firearm. 

(b)  All  provisions  of  law  (Including  those 
relating  to  special  taxes,  to  the  assessment, 
collection,  remission,  and  refund  of  internal 
revenue  taxes,  to  the  engraving,  issuance, 
sale,  accountability,  cancellation,  and  dis- 
tribution of  tax-paid  stamps  provided  for 
In  the  Internal-revenue  laws,  and  to  pen- 
alties) applicable  with  respect  to  the  texes 
Imposed  by  section  1  of  the  Act  of  Decem- 
ber 17,  1914,  as  amended  (U.S.C.  Supp.  Vn, 
title  26,  sees.  1040  and  1383),  and  all  other 
provisions  of  the  Internal-revenue  laws  shall. 
Insofar  as  not  inconsistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  be  applicable  vi-lth  respect 
to  the  taxes  Imposed  by  this  Act. 

(c)  Under  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
the  Commissioner,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary,  may  prescribe,  and  upon  proof  of 
the  expiJi^tion  of  any  firearm  to  any  foreign 
country  (whether  exported  as  part  of  an- 
other article  or  not)  vrith  respect  to  which 
the  transfer  tax  under  this  section  has  been 
paid  by  the  manufacturer,  the  Commissioner 
shall  refund  to  the  manufacturer  the 
amount  of  the  tax  so  paid.  or.  if  the  manu- 
facturer waives  all  claim  for  the  amount  to 
be  refunded,  the  refund  shall  be  made  to 
the  exporter. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  to  transfer  a  firearm  except  in  pur- 
suance of  a  written  order  from  the  person 
seeking  to  obtain  such  article,  on  an  applies- 
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tlon  form  Issued  In  blank  In  duplicate  for 
that  purpose  by  the  Commissioner.  Such 
order  shall  identlfljr  the  applicant  by  such 
means  of  identification  as  may  be  preacrlbed 
by  reflations  under  this  Act:  Provided, 
That.  If  the  applicant  Is  an  Individual,  such 
identification  shall  Include  flngerprlnts  and 
a  pboto^aph  thereof. 

(b)  The  Commissioner,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary,  shall  cause  suitable  forms 
to  be  prepared  for  the  purposes  above  men- 
tioned, and  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  collectors   of  Internal  revenue. 

(C)  Every  person  so  transferring  a  flreerm 
shall  set  forth  In  each  copy  of  such  order 
the  mnnufacturer's  number  or  other  mark 
Identifying  such  firearm,  and  shall  forward 
a  copy  of  such  order  to  the  Commissioner. 
The  original  thereof  with  stamps  affixed,  shall 
be  returned   to   the  applicant. 

(d)  No  person  shall  transfer  a  firearm 
which  has  previously  been  transferred  on  or 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  unless 
such  person.  In  addition  to  complying  with 
subsection  (c),  transfers  therewith  the 
stamp-afllxed  order  provided  for  In  this  sec- 
tion for  each  such  prior  transfer,  in  compli- 
ance with  such  regulations  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed under  this  Act  for  proof  of  payment 
of  all  t«xe8  on  such  firearms. 

^«)  IX  -the  transfer  of  a  firearm  Is  ex- 
empted from  the  provisions  of  this  Act  aa 
provided  In  section  13  hereof,  the  person 
transferring  such  firearm  shall  notify  the 
Commissioner  of  the  name  and  address  of  the 
applicant,  the  number  or  other  mark  iden- 
tifying such  firearm,  and  the  date  of  Its 
transfer,  and  shall  file  with  the  Commissioner 
such  documents  In  proof  thereof  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  by  regulations  prescribe. 

(f)  Importers,  manufacturers,  and  dealers 
who  have  registered  and  paid  the  tax  as  pro- 
vided for  in  section  2(a)  of  this  Act  shall  not 
be  required  to  conform  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section  with  respect  to  transactions  In 
firearms  with  dealers  or  manufacturers  If 
such  dealers  or  manufacturers  have  regis- 
tered and  have  paid  such  tax,  but  shall  keep 
such  records  and  make  such  reports  regard- 
ing such  transaction  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  regulations  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Within  sixty  days  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act  every  person  pos- 
sessing a  firearm  shall  register,  with  the 
collector  of  the  district  in  which  he  resides, 
the  nixmber  or  other  mark  identifying  such 
firearm,  together  with  his  name,  address, 
place  where  such  firearm  is  usually  kept,  and 
place  of  business  or  employment,  and.  If  such 
person  is  other  than  a  natural  i^erson.  the 
name  and  home  address  of  un  executive  of- 
ficer thereof:  Provided.  That  no  person  shall 
be  required  to  register  under  this  section 
with  respect  to  any  firearm  acquired  after 
the  effective  date  of.  and  In  conformity  with 
the  provisions  of.  this  Act. 

(bt  Whenever  on  trial  for  a  violation  of 
section  6  hereof  the  defendant  is  shown  to 
have  or  to  have  had  possession  of  such  fire- 
arm at  any  time  .ifter  such  period  of  sixty 
days  without  having  registered  as  reqi:lred 
by  this  section,  such  possession  shall  create 
a  presumption  that  such  firearm  c.ime  into 
the  possession  of  the  defendant  subsequent 
to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  but  this  pre- 
sumption shall  not  be  conclusive 

Sec.  6.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  receive  or  possess  any  firearm  which  has 
at  any  time  been  transferred  in  vlolaOon  of 
section  3  or  4  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Any  firearm  which  has  at  any 
Ume  been  transferred  in  vloiat.on  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  seizure 
and  forfeiture,  and  (except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b))  all  the  provisions  of  Inter- 
nal-revenue laws  relating  to  searches,  seiz- 
ures. .\nd  forfeiture  of  unstamped  articles  are 
extended  to  and  made  to  apply  to  tae  articles 
taxed  under  this  Act.  and  the  persona  to 
whom  this  Act  applies. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  the  forfeiture  of  any 
firearm  by  reason  of  a  violation  of  this  Act: 
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Ko  notice  of  public  sale  shall  be  required: 
no  such  firearm  shall  t>e  sold  at  public  sale; 
if  such  firearm  is  in  the  possession  of  any 
officer  of  the  United  States  except  the  Sec- 
retary, such  officer  shall  deliver  the  firearm 
to  the  Secretary;  and  the  Secretary  may  order 
such  firearm  destroyed  or  may  sell  such  fire- 
arm to  any  State.  Territory,  or  possession 
(Including  the  Philippine  Islands),  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  thereof,  or  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  retain  it  for  the  iwe  of  the 
Treasury  Department  or  iran.sfer  it  without 
charge  to  .my  Executive  department  or  in- 
dependent establishment  of  the  Government 
for  use  by  it. 

Sec.  8  (ai  Each  manufacturer  and  im- 
porter of  a  firearm  shall  identify  It  with  a 
number  or  other  Identification  mark  ap- 
proved by  the  Commissioner,  such  number 
or  mark  to  be  stamped  or  otherwise  placed 
tliereon  in  a  m.inner  approved  by  the  Com- 
missioner. 

(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  anyone  to 
obliterate,  remove,  change,  or  alter  such 
number  or  other  IdenUflc^tlon  mark.  When- 
ever on  trial  for  a  violation  of  this  subsection 
the  defendant  is  shown  to  have  or  to  have 
had  possession  of  any  firearm  upon  which 
such  number  or  mark  shall  have  been  ob- 
literated, removed,  changed,  or  altered,  such 
possession  shall  be  deemed  sufficient  evidence 
to  authorize  conviction,  unle«  the  defend- 
ant explains  such  possession  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Jury. 

Sec.  9.  Importers,  manufacturers,  and 
dealers  shall  keep  such  books  and  records 
and  render  such  returns  In  relation  to  the 
transactions  In  firearms  specified  In  this  Act 
as  the  Commissioner,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary,  may  by  regulations  require. 

Sec  10.  (a)  No  firearm  shall  be  Imported 
or  brought  Into  the  United  States  or  any 
territory  under  Its  control  or  Jurisdiction 
(Including  the  Philippine  Islands),  except 
that,  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  any  firearm  may  be  so  Imported 
or  brought  In  when  (1)  the  purpose  thereof 
is  shown  to  be  lawful  and  (2)  such  firearm 
is  unique  or  of  a  type  which  cannot  be  ob- 
tained within  the  United  States  or  such 
territory. 

(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  (1)  fraudulently 
or  knowingly  to  Import  or  bring  any  firearm 
Into  the  United  States  or  any  territory  under 
its  control  or  Jurisdiction  (Including  the 
Philippine  Islands),  in  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act;  or  (2)  knowingly  to 
assist  In  so  doing;  or  (3)  to  receive,  conceal, 
buy.  sell,  or  in  any  manner  facilitate  the 
transportation,  concealment,  or  sale  of  any 
such  firearm  after  being  imported  or  brought 
in.  knowing  the  same  to  have  been  Imported 
or  brought  In  contrary  to  law.  Whenever  on 
trial  for  a  violation  of  this  section  the  de- 
fendant Is  shown  to  have  or  to  have  had 
possession  of  such  firearnas,  such  possession 
shall  be  deemed  sufficient  evidence  to  auth- 
orize conviction  unless  the  defendant  ex- 
plains such  possession  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Jury. 

Sec.  11.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
who  Is  required  to  register  as  provided  In 
section  5  hereof  and  who  shall  not  have  so 
registered,  or  any  other  person  who  has  not, 
In  his  possession  a  stamp-afllxed  order  as 
provided  In  section  4  hereof,  to  ship,  carry, 
or  deliver  any  firearm  In  Interstate  com- 
merce. 

Sec.  12.  The  Commissioner,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary,  shall  prescribe  such 
rules  stnd  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  for 
carrying  the  provisions  of  this  Act  into  ef- 
fect. 

Sec.  13.  This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  the 
transfer  of  firearms  ( 1)  to  the  United  States 
Government,  any  State,  Territory,  or  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States,  or  to  any  political 
subdivision  thereof,  or  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; 1 2)  to  any  peace  officer  or  any  Fed- 
eral officer  designated  by  regulations  of  the 
ComnUssloner;  (3)  to  the  transfer  of  any 
firearm  which  Is  imaervlceable  and  which  Is 
transferred  as  a  curiosity  or  ornament. 
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Sec.  14.  Any  person  who  violates  or  falls 
to  comply  with  any  of  the  requirements  of 
this  Act  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  fined  not 
more  than  $2,000  or  be  Imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  five  years,  or  both,  In  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court. 

Sec.  16.  The  taxes  Imposed  by  paragraph 
(a)  of  section  600  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1926 
(U.S.C.  Supp.  VII,  title  26.  sec.  U20)  and 
by  section  610  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1932 
(47  Stat.  169.  264),  shall  not  apply  to  any 
firearm  on  which  the  tax  provided  by  section 
3  of  this  Act  has  been  paid. 

Sec.  16.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act.  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stance. Is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of  the 
Act,  and  the  application  of  such  provision  to 
other  persons  or  circumstances,  shall  not  be 
affected  thereby. 

Sec.  17.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
thirtieth  day  after  the  date  of  its  enactment. 

Sec.  18.  This  Act  may  oe  cited  as  the  "Na- 
tional Firearms  Act." 

Approved,  June  26,  1934. 

[Public — No.    785.    75th    Congress,    chapter 
850.  3d  session] 

S.  3 
An  act  to  regulate  commerce  In  firearms 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America    in    Congress    assembled,    That    as 
used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "person"  Includes  an  Individ- 
ual, partnership,  association,  or  corporation. 

(2)  The  term  "Interstate  or  foreign  com. 
merce"  means  commerce  between  any  State, 
Territory,  or  possession  (Including  the 
Philippine  Islands  but  not  Including  the 
Canal  Zone),  or  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  any  place  outside  thereof;  or  between 
points  within  the  same  State.  Territory,  or 
possession  (Including  the  Philippine  Islands 
but  not  Including  the  Canal  Zone),  or  the 
District  of  Columbia,  but  through  any  place 
outside  thereof;  or  within  any  Territory  or 
possession  or  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(3)  The  term  "firearm"  means  any  weapon, 
by  whatever  name  known,  which  Is  designed 
to  expel  a  projectile  or  projectiles  by  the 
action  of  an  explosive  and  a  firearm  muffler  or 
firearms  silencer,  or  any  part  or  parts  of  such 
weapon. 

(4)  The  term  "manufacturer"  means  any 
person  engaged  In  the  manufacture  or  Im- 
portation of  firearms,  or  ammunition  or 
cartridge  cases,  primers,  bullets,  or  propellent 
powder  for  purposes  of  sale  or  distribution; 
and  the  term  "licensed  manufacturer"  means 
any  such  person  licensed  vmder  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

(5)  The  term  "dealer"  means  any  person 
engaged  In  the  business  of  selling  firearms 
or  ammunition  or  cartirldge  cases,  primers, 
bullets  or  propellent  powder,  at  wholesale  or 
retail,  or  any  person  engaged  In  the  business 
of  repairing  such  firearms  or  of  manufactur- 
ing or  fitting  special  barrels,  stocks,  trigger 
mechanisms,  or  breach  mechanisms  to  fire- 
arms, and  the  term  "licensed  dealer"  means 
any  such  person  licensed  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

(6)  The  tirm  "crime  of  \'lolence"  means 
murder,  manslaughtr,  rape,  mayhem,  kid- 
naping, burglary,  housebreaking;  assault  with 
Intent  to  kill,  commit  rape,  or  rob;  a.ssault 
with  a  dangerous  weapon,  or  assault  virith 
Intent  to  commit  any  offense  punishable  by 
imprisonment  for  more  than  one  year. 

(7)  The  term  "fugitive  from  Justice" 
means  any  person  who  has  fled  from  any 
State,  Territory,  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
possession  of  the  United  States  to  avoid 
prosecution  for  a  crime  of  violence  or  to  avoid 
giving  testimony  in  nny  criminal  proceeding. 

(8)  The  term  "ammunition"  shall  include 
all  pistol  or  revolver  ammunition  except  .22- 
caliber  rim-fire  ammunition. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
manufacturer  or  dealer,  except  a  manufac- 
turer or  dealer  having  a  license  issued  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  to  transport,  ship. 
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or  receive  any  firearm  or  ammunition  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce. 

(bi  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
receive  any  firearm  or  ammunition  trans- 
ported or  shipped  in  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  in  violation  of  subdivision  (a)  of 
this  section,  knowing  or  having  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  such  firearms  or  ammunition 
to  have  been  transported  or  shipped  in  viola- 
tion of  subdivision  (a)  of  this  section. 

(CI  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  licensed 
manufacturer  or  dealer  to  transport  or  ship 
any  firearm  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
to  any  person  other  than  a  licensed  manu- 
facturer or  dealer  in  any  State  the  laws  of 
which  require  that  a  license  be  obtained  for 
the  purchase  of  such  firearm,  unless  such 
license  is  exhibited  to  such  manufacturer  or 
dealer   by    the  prospective   purchaser. 

(dl  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
ship,  transport,  or  cause  to  be  shipped  or 
transported  In  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce any  firearm  or  ammunition  to  any 
person  knowing  or  having  reasonable  cause 
to  believe  that  such  person  is  under  indict- 
ment or  has  t>een  convicted  in  any  court  of 
the  United  States,  the  several  States.  Terri- 
tories, possessions  (Including  the  Philippine 
Islands),  or  the  District  of  Columbia  of  a 
crime  of  violence  or  is  a  fugutlve '  from 
Justice. 

(e)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
who  is  under  Indictment  or  who  has  been 
convicted  of  a  crime  of  violence  or  who  Is  a 
fugutlve '  from  Justice  to  ship,  transport,  or 
cause  to  be  shlpi^ed  or  transported  in  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  any  firearm  or 
ammunition. 

(f)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
who  has  been  convicted  of  a  crime  of  violence 
or  is  a  fugutlve  '  from  justice  to  receive  any 
firearm  or  ammunition  which  has  been 
shipped  or  transported  in  interstate  or  for- 
eign conunerce,  and  the  possession  of  a  fire- 
arm or  ammunition  by  any  such  person  shall 
be  presumptive  evidence  that  such  firearm 
or  ammunition  was  shipped  or  transported 
or  received,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  such  per- 
son in  violation  of  this  Act. 

(g)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
transport  or  ship  or  cause  to  be  transported 
or  shipped  In  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce any  stolen  firearm  or  ammunition, 
knowing,  or  having  reasonable  cause  to  be- 
lieve, same  to  have  been  stolen. 

(h)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  receive,  conceal,  store,  barter,  sell,  or  dis- 
pose of  any  firearm  or  ammunition  or  to 
pledge  or  accept  as  security  for  a  loan  any 
firearm  or  ammunition  moving  In  or  which 
is  a  part  of  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce, 
and  which  while  so  moving  or  constituting 
such  part  has  been  stolen,  knowing,  or  hav- 
ing reasonable  cause  to  believe  the  same  to 
have  been  stolen. 

( 1 1  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
transport,  ship,  or  knowingly  receive  In  In- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce  any  firearm 
from  which  the  manufacturer's  serial  num- 
ber has  been  removed,  obliterated,  or  al- 
tered, and  the  possession  of  any  such  firearm 
shall  be  presumptive  evidence  that  such 
firearm  was  transported,  shipped,  or  received, 
as  the  case  may  be,  by  the  possessor  in  vio- 
lation of  this  Act. 

SEC.  3.  (a)  Any  manufacturer  or  dealer 
desiring  a  license  to  transport,  ship,  or  re- 
ceive firearms  or  ammunition  in  Interstate 
or  foreign  commerce  shall  make  application 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  shall 
prescribe  by  rules  and  regulations  the  Infor- 
mation to  be  contained  In  such  application. 
The  applicant  shall.  If  a  manufacturer,  pay 
a  fee  of  $25  per  annum,  and  If  a  dealer,  shall 
.  pay  a  fee  of  $1  per  annum. 

(b)  Upon  payment  of  the  prescribed  fee. 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  issue  to 
such  applicant  a  license  which  shall  entitle 
the  licensee  to  transport,  ship,  and  receive 
firearms  and  ammunition  In  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  unless  and  until  the  11- 
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cense  is  suspended  or  revoked  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act:  Provided, 
That  no  license  shall  be  issued  to  any  appli- 
cant within  two  years  after  the  revocation  of 
a  previous  license. 

(c)  Whenever  any  licensee  is  convicted  of 
a  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  clerk  of  the 
court  to  notify  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
within  forty-eight  hours  after  such  convic- 
tion and  said  Secretary  shall  revoke  such 
license:  Provided,  Tliat  In  the  case  of  appeal 
from  such  conviction  the  llcen.see  may  furn- 
ish a  bond  In  the  amount  of  81,000,  and 
upon  receipt  of  such  bond  acceptable  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  he  may  per- 
mit the  licensee  to  continue  business  during 
the  period  of  the  appeal,  or  should  the  licen- 
see refuse  or  neglect  to  furnish  such  bond, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  suspend 
such  license  until  he  is  notified  by  the  clerk 
of  the  court  of  last  appeal  as  to  the  final  dis- 
position of  the  case. 

(d)  Licensed  dealers  shall  maintain  such 
permanent  records  of  Importation,  shipment, 
and  other  disposal  of  firearms  and  ammuni- 
tion as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
prescribe. 

Sec.    4.  The   provisions   of   this   Act   shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  the  transportation, 
shipment,  receipt,  or  Importation  of  any  fire- 
arm, or  ammunition,  sold  or  shipped  to,  or 
issued  for  the  use  of,  (1)    the  United  States 
or   any   department,   Independent  establish- 
ment, or  agency  thereof;   (2)  any  State.  Ter- 
ritory, or  possession,  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, or  any  department,  Independent  es- 
tablishment,   agency,   or   any   political   sub- 
division thereof;   (3)  any  duly  commissioned 
officer  or  agent  of  the  United  States,  a  State. 
Territory,   or   possession,   or   the   District   of 
Columbia,  or  any  political  subdivision  there- 
of;   (4)    or  to  any  bank,  public  carrier,  ex- 
press, or  armored-truck  company  organized 
and  operating  in  good  faith  for  the  trans- 
portation of  money  and  valuables;   (5)  or  to 
liny   research    laboratory   designated   by   the 
Secr«tary   of   the   Treasury:    Provided,   That 
such  bank,  public  carriers,  express,  and  arm- 
ored-truck companies  are  granted  exemption 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  nor  to  the 
transportation,  shipment,  or  receipt  of  any 
antique    or   unserviceable    firearms,    or    ani- 
mimition,   possessed   and   held   as   curios   or 
museum    pieces:     Provided,    That    nothing 
herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  pre- 
vent shipments  of  firearms  and  ammunition 
to  institutions,  organizations,  or  persons  to 
whom  such  firearms  and  ammunition  may  be 
lawfully  delivered  by  the  Secretary  of  War, 
nor  to  prevent  the  transportation  of  such 
firearms    and    ammunition    so   delivered    by 
their  lawful   possessors   while   they   are   en- 
gaged m  military  training  or  In  competitions. 
Sec.    5.  Any   person   violating   any   of   the 
provisions  of  this  Act  or  any  rules  and  regu- 
lations promulgated  hereunder,  or  who  makes 
any  statement  In  applying  for  the  license  or 
exemption  provided  for  in  this  Act,  knowing 
such  statement  to  be  false,  shall,  upon  con- 
viction   thereof,    be    fined    not    more    than 
$2,000.  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both. 

Sec  6.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  thirty 
days  after  Its  enactment. 

Sec  7.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  8.  Should  any  section  or  subsection  of 
this  Act  be  declared  unconstitutional,  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  Act  shall  remain  In 
full  force  and  effect. 

Sec  9.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Fed- 
era;  Firearms  Act. 

Approved.  June  30,  1938. 


>  So  In  original 


[From  title  26  United  States  Code,  1964  ed.] 

PART    IV OTHER    TAXES 

§  5831.  Cross  reference. 

For  excise  tax  on  pistols,  revolvers,  and 
firearms,  see  section  4181. 
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(Aug.   16,   1954.  ch.  736,  68A  Stat.  724.) 
Subchapter  B — General  provisions 

5841.  Registration  of  persons  In  general. 

5842.  Books,  records  and  returns. 

5843.  Identification  of  firearms. 

5844.  Exportation. 

5845.  Importation. 

5846.  Other  laws  applicable. 

5847.  Regulations. 

5848.  Definitions. 

5849.  Citation  of  chapter. 

Amendments 
1958— Pub.  L.  85-859.  title  II.  §  203(g)(2), 
Sept.  2,  1958,  72  Stat.  1428,  added  item  5849. 
S  5841.  Registration  of  persons  in  general. 

Every  person  possessing  a  firearm  shall 
register,  with  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate, 
the  number  or  other  mark  identifying  such 
firearm,  together  with  his  name,  address, 
place  where  such  firearm  is  usually  kept,  and 
place  of  business  or  employment,  and,  if 
such  person  Is  other  than  a  natural  person, 
the  name  and  home  address  of  an  executive 
officer  thereof.  No  person  shall  be  required 
to  register  under  this  section  with  respect  to 
a  firearm  which  such  person  acquired  by 
transfer  or  importation  or  which  such  per- 
son made,  if  provisions  of  this  chapter  ap- 
plied to  such  transfer.  Importation,  or  mak- 
ing, as  the  case  may  be,  and  If  the  provisions 
which  applied  thereto  were  compiled  with. 
(Aug.  16,  1954.  ch.  736,  68A  Stat.  725.) 
§  5842.  Books,  records  and  returns. 

Importers,  manufacturers,  and  dealers 
shall  keep  such  books  and  records  and  render 
such  returns  in  relation  to  the  transactions 
In  firearms  specified  in  this  chapter  as  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  by  regula- 
tions reqvUre.  (Aug.  16.  1954.  ch.  736.  68A 
Stat.  725.) 
§  5843.  Identification  of  firearms. 

Each  manufacturer  and  importer  of  a  fire- 
arm shall  identify  it  with  a  number  and 
other  identification  marks  approved  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate,  such  number  and 
marks  to  be  stamped  or  otherwise  placed 
thereon  in  a  manner  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate.  (Aug.  16,  1954,  ch. 
736,  68A  Stat.  725;  Sept.  2,  1958,  Pub.  L. 
85-859,  title  II,  §  203(e),  72  Stat.  1427.) 
Amendments 
1958 — Pub.  L.  85-859  substituted  "number 
and  other  identification  marks"  for  "number 
or  other  identification  mark"  and  "number 
and  marks  ■  for  "number  or  mark". 

Effective  Date  of  1958  Amendment 
Amendment  of  section  by  Pub.  L.  85-859 
effective  on  Sept.  3.  1958,  see  section  210  (a) 
( 1 )  of  Pub.  L.  85-859,  set  out  as  a  note  under 
section  5001  of  this  title. 
S  5844.  Exportation. 

Under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  may  prescribe,  and  upon  proof 
of  the  exportation  of  any  firearm  to  any  for- 
eign country  (whether  exported  as  part  of 
another  article  or  not)  with  respect  to  which 
the  transfer  tax  under  section  5811  has  been 
paid  by  the  manufacturer,  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  shall  refund  to  the  manufac- 
turer the  amount  of  the  tax  so  paid,  or,  if  the 
manufacturer  waives  all  claim  for  the 
amount  to  be  refunded,  the  refund  shall  be 
made  to  the  exporter.  (Aug.  16.  1954,  ch.  736, 
68 A  Stat.  725.) 
S  5845.  Importation. 

No  firearm  shall  be  imported  or  brought 
into  the  United  States  or  any  territory  under 
its  control  or  Jurisdiction,  except  that,  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate,  any  firearm  may  be  so  Imported 
or  brought  In  when — 

(1)  the  purpose  thereof  Is  shown  to  be 
lawful  and 

(2)  such  firearm  Is  unique  or  of  a  type 
which  cannot  be  obtained  within  the  United 
States  or  such  territory. 

(Aug.  16.  1954.  ch.  736,  68A  Stat.  725.) 
§  6846.  Other  laws  applicable. 
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All  provlalona  of  law  (Including  thoae  relat- 
ing to  special  taxes,  to  the  assessment,  col- 
lection, remission,  and  refund  of  Internal 
revenue  taxes,  to  the  engraving.  Issuance, 
sale,  accountability,  cancellation,  and  dis- 
tribution or  taxpald  stamps  provided  for  in 
tte  Internal  revenue  laws,  and  to  penalties) 
applicable  with  respect  to  the  taxes  imposed 
by  sections  4701  and  4721.  and  all  other 
provisions  of  the  internal  revenue  laws  shall. 
Insofar  as  not  Inconsistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  chapter,  be  applicable  with  re- 
spect to  the  taxes  imposed  by  sections  5811 
(a),  5821  (a)  and  5801.  (Aug.  16.  1954.  ch. 
736.  68A  Stat.  726  ) 
}  5847.  Regulations. 

The  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall  pre- 
scribe such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
for  carrying  the  provisions  of  thla  chapter 
into  effect.  (Aug.  16.  1954.  ch.  736.  68A  Stat. 
726  ) 
i  5848.  £>eanlUons. 

For  purposes  of  this  chapter — 

(1)  PniEAUM  — The  term  "flrearm"  means 
a  Shotgun  having  a  barrel  or  barrels  of  less 
than  18  Inches  In  length,  or  a  rifle  having  a 
barrel  or  barrels  of  less  than  16  inches  in 
length,  or  any  weapon  made  from  a  rifle  or 
shotgun  (whether  by  alteration,  modifica- 
tion, or  otherwise)  if  such  weapon  as  modi- 
fled  has  an  overall  length  of  less  than  26 
Inches,  or  any  other  weapon,  except  a  pistol 
or  revolver,  from  which  a  shot  Is  discharged 
by  an  explosive  If  such  weapon  Is  capable  of 
being  concealed  on  the  person,  or  a  machine 
gun,  and  Includes  a  muffler  or  silencer  for 
any  flrearm  whether  or  not  such  flrearm  la 
Included  within  the  foregoing  deflnltion. 

(2)  Machinscdn. — The  term  "machine- 
gun"  means  any  weapon  which  shoots,  or  is 
designed  to  shoot,  automatically  or  semlauto- 
matlcally.  more  than  one  shot,  without  man- 
ual reloading,  by  a  single  function  of  the 
trigger. 

(3)  RiTLX. — The  term  '•rifle'"  means  a 
weap>on  designed  or  redesigned,  made  or  re- 
made, and  Intended  to  be  flred  from  the 
shoulder  and  designed  or  redesigned  and 
made  or  remade  to  use  the  energy  of  the  ex- 
plosive in  a  flxed  metallic  cartridge  to  Are 
only  a  single  projectile  through  a  rifled  bore 
for  each  single  pull  of  the  trigger. 

(4)  Shotgun. — The  term  "shoigim"  means 
a  weapon  designed  or  redesigned,  made  or 
remade,  and  intended  to  be  flred  from  the 
shoulder  and  designed  or  redesigned  and 
made  or  remade  to  use  the  energy  of  the  ex- 
plosive in  a  flxed  shotgun  shell  to  flre 
through  a  smooth  bore  either  a  number  of 
ball  shot  or  a  single  projectile  for  each  single 
pull  of  the  trigger. 

(5)  Ant  OxHEa  Weapon. — The  term  "any 
other  weapon"  means  any  weapon  or  device 
capable  of  being  concealed  on  the  person 
from  which  a  shot  can  be  discharged  through 
the  energy  of  an  explosive,  but  such  term 
shall  not  include  pistols  or  revolvers  or 
weapons  de&igned,  made  or  intended  to  be 
fired  from  the  shoulder  and  not  capable  of 
being  flred  with  flxed  ammunition. 

(6)  Importer. — The  term  "importer" 
means  any  person  who  imports  or  brings 
firearms  into  the  United  States  for  sale. 

(7)  Manvfactvrer. — The  term  "Manu- 
facturer" means  any  person  who  Is  engaged 
within  the  United  States  in  the  business  of 
manufacturing  firearms,  or  who  otherwise 
produces  therein  any  firearm  for  sale  or  dispo- 
sition. 

(8)  Dealer. — The  term  "dealer"  means  any 
person  not  a  manufacturer  or  importer,  en- 
gaged within  the  United  States  in  the  busi- 
ness of  selling  firearms.  The  term  "dealer  ' 
shall  include  wholesalers,  pawnbrokers,  and 
dealers  in  used  flreorms. 

(9)  Interstate  Commerce. — The  term  "in- 
terstate commerce"  means  transportation 
from  any  State  or  Territory  or  District,  or 
any  Insular  possession  of  the  United  States, 
to  any  other  State  or  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 
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(10)  To  Teansfkr  or  Transferred. — The 
term  "to  transfer"  or  "transferred"  shall  In- 
clude to  sell,  assign,  pledge,  lease,  loan,  give 
away,  or  otherwise  dispose  of. 

(11)  Person. — The  term  "person"  Includes 
a  partnership,  company,  association,  or  cor- 
poration, as  well  as  a  natural  person 

I  Aug.  16,  1954,  ch.  736,  eSA  Stat.  727;  Sept. 
2,  1958.  Pub.  L.  8fi-859,  title  II.  i  203(f).  72 
SUt.  1427:  June  1,  i960.  Pub.  L.  86-478, 
13,  74  Stat.  149.) 

Amendments 

1960— Pub.  L.  86-478  Included  within  the 
deflnltion  of  "flreamu"  In  par.  (1),  any 
weapon  made  from  a  rifle  or  shotgun  ( wheth- 
er by  alteration,  modification,  or  otherwise) 
if  such  weapon  as  modified  has  an  overall 
length  of  less  than  26  inches,  and  excluded 
rifles  having  barrels  l^etween  16  and  18  inches 
in  length. 

1958 — Pub.  L.  85-839  sutwtituted  "designed 
or  redesigned  and  made  or  remade"  for  "de- 
signed and  made"  in  pars.  (3)  and  (4), 
and  "the  business  of  manufacturing  fire- 
arms" for  "the  manufacture  of  firearms" 
in  par.  ( 7 ) . 

Effective  Date  of  1960  Amendment 
Amendment  of  section  by  Pub.  L.  86-478 
effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month 
which  begins  more  than  10  days  after  June 
1,  1960,  and,  for  purposes  of  the  rate  of  the 
special  tax  Imposed  by  section  5801  of  this 
title,  shall  apply  with  respect  to  periods  be- 
ginning after  June  30.  1960.  see  section  5 
of  Pub.  L.  86-478,  set  out  as  a  note  under 
section  5801  of  this  tlUe. 

Effective   Date  of   1968   Amendment 
Amendment  of  section   by  Pub.  L.  85-859 
effective  on  Sept.  3.  1958.  see  section  210  (a) 
( 1 )  of  Pub.  L.  85-859.  set  out  as  a  note  under 
section  5001  of  this  title. 
i  5849.  Citation  of  chapter. 

This  chapter  may  be  cited  as  the  "Na- 
tional Plrearms  Act"  and  any  reference  in  any 
other  provision  of  law  to  the  "National  Fire- 
arms Act"  shall  be  held  to  refer  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter.  (Added  Pub.  L.  85- 
859.  title  II.  1203  (g)  (1).  Sept.  2,  1958, 
72  Stat.  1427.) 

Effective  Date 
Section  effective  on  Sept.  3.  1958,  see  sec- 
tion  210(a)(1)    of   Pub.   L.   85-859,   set   out 
as  a  note  under  section  5001   of  this  title. 

Subchapter  C — Unlawful  acta 
Sec. 

5851 .  Possessing  firearms  illegally. 

5852.  Removing    or    changing    identification 

marks. 

5853.  Importing  firearms  illegally. 

5854.  Failure    to    register    and    pay    special 

tax. 
3855.  Unlawful    transportation   in  Interstate 
commerce. 

Amendments 

1958— Pub.  L.  85-869.  title  II.  i  203  (h)  (3), 
(11(2).  Sept.  2.  1958.  72  Stat.  1428,  substi- 
tuted "Possessing  firearms  illegally"  for  "Pos- 
sessing firearms  unlawfully  transferred  or 
made"  in  item  5851,  and  "Failure  to  reg- 
ister and  pay  special  tax"  for  "In  case  of  fail- 
ure to  register  and  pay  special  tax"  in  Item 
5834,  and  added  Item  5855. 
S5851.  Possessing  firearms  Illegally. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  re- 
ceive or  possess  any  flrearm  which  has  at 
anv  time  been  transferred  In  violation  of 
sections  5811.  5812  (b).  5813.  5814.  5844,  or 
5846.  or  which  has  at  any  time  been  made 
In  violation  of  section  5821.  or  to  possess  any 
flrearm  which  has  not  been  registered  as 
required  by  section  5841.  Whenever  on  trial 
for  a  violation  of  this  section  the  defendant 
is  shown  to  have  or  to  have  had  possession 
of  such  flrearm,  such  possession  shall  be 
deemed  sufficient  evidence  to  authorize  con- 
viction, unless  the  defendant  explains  such 
possession  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Jury. 
(Aug.  16.  1954.  ch.  736.  68A  Stat.  728;   Sept. 
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2,  1968,  Pub.  L.  86-859.  UUe  U,  §  203  (h) 
(1),  (2).  72  Stat.  1428.) 

Amendments 
1958— Pub.  L.  85-859.  $  203(h)  (2).  catch- 
line  substituted  "Possessing  flrearms  Il- 
legally" for  "Possessing  flrearms  unlawfully 
transferred  or  made"  in  the  catchllne,  and 
i  203(h)  (1)  made  It  unlawful  to  possess  any 
flrearm  which  has  not  been  registered  as  re- 
quired by  section  5841  of  this  title. 

Effective  Date  of  1958  Amendment 
Amendment  of  section  by  Pub.  L.  85-859 
effective  on  Sept.  3.  1958.  see  section  210(a) 
(1)  of  Pub.  L.  85-859.  set  out  as  a  note 
under  section  5001  of  this  title. 
i  5852.  Removing  or  changing  Identification 
marks. 
It  shall  be  unlawful  for  anyone  to  obliter- 
ate, remove,  change,  or  alter  the  number 
or  other  identification  mark  required  by 
section  5843.  Whenever  on  trial  foe  a  viola- 
tion of  this  section  the  defendant  Is  shown 
to  liave  or  to  have  hod  possession  of  any 
flrearm  upon  which  such  number  or  mark 
shall  have  been  obliterated,  removed, 
changed,  or  altered,  such  possession  shall 
be  deemed  sufficient  evidence  to  authorize 
conviction,  unless  the  defendant  explains 
such  possession  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Jury.  (Aug.  ^6.  1954,  ch.  736.  68A  Stat.  728.) 

{  5853.  Impi.  ting  firearms  illegally. 
It  shall  be  unlawful — 

(1)  fraudulently  or  knowingly  to  Import 
or  bring  any  flrearm  into  the  United  States 
or  any  territory  under  its  control  or  Juris- 
diction, in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  tbls 
chapter;  or 

(2)  knowingly  to  assist  in  so  doing;  or 

(3)  to  receive,  conceal,  buy,  sell,  or  In  any 
manner  facilitate  the  transportation,  con- 
cealment, or  sale  of  any  such  flrearm  after 
being  Imported  or  brought  In,  knowing  the 
sazne  to  have  been  Imported  or  brought  In 
contrary  to  law. 

Whenever  on  trial  for  a  violation  of  this 
section  the  defendant  is  shown  to  have  or 
to  have  had  possession  of  such  firearm,  such 
possession  shall  be  deemed  sufficient  evidence 
to  authorize  conviction,  unless  the  defend- 
ant explains  such  possession  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Jury.  (Aug.  16,  1954,  ch.  736. 
68A  Stat.  728.) 

§  5854.  Failure  to  register  and  pay  special 
tax. 
It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  re- 
quired to  register  under  the  provisions  of 
section  5802  to  Import,  manufacture,  or  deal 
in  flrearms  without  having  registered  and 
paid  the  tax  imposed  by  section  5801.  (Added 
Pub.  L.  85-839.  title  n,  i  203(1)  (1),  Sept.  2. 
1958.  72  Stat.  1428.) 

Codification 

Similar  provisions  were  contained  in  sub- 
sec,  (a)  of  former  section  3854,  act  Aug.  16. 
1954,  ch.  736,  68A  Stat.  728,  which  was  re- 
pealed by  Pub.  L.  85-859,  §  203(1)  (1). 

Effective  Date 

Section  effective  on  Sept.  3,  1958,  see  sec- 
tion 210(a)  (1)   of  Pub.  L.  83-859,  set  out  as 
a  note  under  section  5001  of  this  title. 
§  5835.  Unlawful    transportation    in    inter- 
state commerce. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  who 
is  required  to  register  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 5841  and  who  shall  not  have  so  regis- 
tered, or  any  other  person  who  has  not  in 
his  possession  a  stamp-affixed  order  as  pro- 
vided in  section  3814  or  a  stamp-affixed  dec- 
laration as  provided  in  section  3821.  to  ship, 
carry,  or  deliver  any  flrearm  in  interstate 
commerce.    (Added  Pub.  L.   83-839,  title  11. 

§203(1)11).  Sept.  2.  1938.  72  Stat.  1428.1 

Codification 

Similar  provisions  were  contained  in  sub- 
sec,  (b)  of  former  section  3854  of  this  title, 
act    Aug.    16,    1954,    ch.    736.   68A   Stat.    728, 
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which  was  repealed  by  Pub.  L.  86-859,  S  203 

(i)  (1). 

Effective  Date 

Section  effective  on  Sept.  3,  1958,  see  sec- 
tion 210(a)    (1)  of  Pub.  L.  85-859,  set  out  as 
a  note  under  section  5001  of  this  title. 
Subchapter  D — Penalf «es  and  /orfeitures 

Sec. 

3861.  Penalties.  I 
5862.  Forfeitures.  ! 
§  3861.  Penalties. 

Any  person  who  violates  of  falls  to  comply 
with  any  of  the  requirements  of  this  chapter 
shall,  upon  conviction,  be  fined  not  more 
than  $2,000,  or  be  imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  5  years,  or  both.  In  the  discretion  of  the 
court.  (Aug.  16.  1964,  ch.  736,  68A  Stot.  729.) 
Cross  References 

Felony  as  offense  punishable  by  Imprison- 
ment for  term  exceeding  one  year,  see  sec- 
tion 1  of  Title  18,  Crimes  and  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure. 
§  5862.  Forfeitures. 

(a)  Laws  applicable. — Any  firearm  In- 
volved In  any  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter  or  any  regulation  promulgated 
thereunder  shall  be  subject  to  seizure  and 
forfeiture,  and  (except  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (b)  all  the  provisions  of  lnt»mal 
revenue  laws  relating  to  searches,  seizures, 
and  forfeiture  of  unstamped  articles  are  ex- 
tended to  and  made  to  apply  to  the  articles 
taxed  under  this  chapter,  and  the  persons 
to  whom  this  chapter  applies. 

( b)  Disposal. — In  the  case  of  the  forfeiture 
of  any  firearm  by  resison  of  a  violation  of 
this  chapter:  No  notice  of  public  sale  shall 
be  required:  no  such  firearm  shall  be  sold 
at  public  sale:  if  such  firearm  is  forefelted 
for  a  violation  of  this  chapter  and  there  Is 
no  remission  or  mitigation  of  forfeiture 
thereof,  it  shall  be  delivered  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  to  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, who  may  order  such  flrearm  de- 
stroyed or  may  sell  It  to  any  State,  Territory, 
or  possession,  or  political  sul>dlvlslon  thereof, 
or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  at  the  request 
of  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  author- 
ize its  retention  for  official  use  of  the 
Treastiry  Department,  or  may  transfer  it 
without  charge  to  any  executive  department 
or  Independent  establishment  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  use  by  It.  (Aug.  16,  1954,  ch.  736. 
68A  Stat.  729.) 


D.C.   TRANSIT  CO.  SUBSIDY  BILL. 
H.R.  18248 


HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  9,  1968 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
next  District  day,  July  22,  we  can  expect 
to  have  before  us  H.R.  18248,  a  bill  to 
provide  a  school  fare  subsidy  to  the  D.C. 
Transit  Co.  It  is  my  feeling  that  such  a 
subsidy  is  unjustified. 

The  bill  would  require  the  District  of 
Columbia  government  to  pay  to  the 
transit  company  the  difference  between 
the  present  school  fare  and  the  adult 
fare  and  would  be  retroactive  to  include 
fiscal  1968.  The  cost  to  the  taxpayers 
would  amount  to  more  than  $1  million 
per  year. 

Present  law  requires  such  a  subsidy  to 
be  paid  to  the  company  only  when  D.C. 
Transit's  operation  within  the  confines 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  losing 
money.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
D.C.  Transit  has  never  lost  money  on 
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its  operation  within  the  District.  On  the 
contrary,  the  comi>any  has  made  a  great 
deal  of  money  on  its  operations  within 
the  Distdct  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Spealcer,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  ownership  of  D.C.  Transit  has 
appropriated  to  itself  huge  dividends  plus 
salaries  amounting  to  almost  $5  million 
out  of  operating  revenues  while  in  large 
measure  neglecting  its  financial  obliga- 
tions to  its  creditors,  to  the  company, 
and  to  the  riders.  The  $5  million  which 
the  owners  have  awarded  themselves  is 
all  the  more  startling  when  one  considers 
that  they  paid  only  $500,000  down  and 
paid  off  the  rest  of  the  approximately 
$13  V2  million  purchase  price  within  3 
years,  4 '/a  months  out  of  the  company's 
incomes  and  its  acquired  assets  of  cash 
and  real  estate.  Not  a  penny  more  than 
tlie  original  $500,000  downpayment  was 
paid  into  the  company  by  the  owners. 
The  company  has  been  a  windfall  opera- 
tion to  say  the  least. 

Now  the  company  claims  to  be  in  a 
cash-short  position  and  needs  bailing 
out.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  its 
present  financial  position  is  of  its  own 
manufacture  and  therefore  the  Congress 
and  the  taxpayers  should  not  be  put  in 
a  position  of  having  to  pay  for  the  ir- 
responsibility of  the  company's  manage- 
ment. 

The  franchise  granted  in  1956  to  D.C. 
Transit  gives  the  company  a  protected 
market  for  the  rendition  of  bus  trans- 
portation services.  Likewise  the  Congress 
granted  D.C.  Transit  exemption  from 
the  following  taxes :  Franchise  tax,  gross 
sales  tax,  compensating  use  tax,  motor 
vehicle  titles  tax,  tangible  personal 
property  tax,  and  the  mileage  tax.  Ex- 
emptions for  the  motor  vehicle  fuel  tax 
and  taxes  on  realty  used  in  transporta- 
tion operations  were  granted  to  the  ex- 
tent needed  to  allow  the  rate  of  return 
which  is  determined  by  the  regulatory 
commission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  here  a  study  of 
the  operations  of  the  D.C.  Transit  Co. 
which  was  prepared  by  the  Citizens 
Council  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Before  H.R.  18248  is  called  up  for  con- 
sideration in  the  House,  I  would  strongly 
urge  our  colleagues  to  read  the  council's 
profound  analysis  and  its  recommenda- 
tions. One  recommendation  explicitly 
states:  "That  no  additional  government 
payments,  tax  exemptions,  or  other  sub- 
sidy be  given  D.C.  Transit  at  this  time." 

Another  important  factor  why  the 
Congress  should  not  increase  its  largess 
to  this  already  oversubsidized  operation 
is  because  a  public  body,  the  Washing- 
ton Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Au- 
thority, the  interstate  subway-building 
authority,  is  currently  conducting  an  ap- 
praisal of  the  company's  value  with  an 
eye  toward  purchasing  it.  Therefore,  it 
would  be  unseemly  for  the  Congress  to 
increase  the  worth  of  the  company,  the 
increased  purchase  price  of  which  would 
fall  on  the  taxpayers  if  the  company  is 
sold  to  the  WMATA.  And,  naturally,  the 
resulting  increased  value  would  be  an- 
other windfall  to  the  present  owners. 

The  council's  study  follows : 
Citizens  Council  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Washington,  D.C,  December  16.  1966 
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REPORT  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS  ON  THE  DESIR- 
ABILITY OF  GOVERNMENT  PAYMENTS  TO  THE 
MASS  TRANSIT  SYSTEM  IN  THE  DISTRICT 

On  January  26,  1966,  the  Washington  Me- 
tropolitan Arefa  Transit  Commission  issued 
its  Order  No.  564  denying,  in  the  main,  the 
1965  application  of  DC.  Transit  System, 
Inc.,  for  authority  to  increase  its  bus  fares. 

However,  the  Commission  found  in  its 
■^  Order  tliat  D.C.  Transit  should  have  a  mar- 
gin of  some  $350,000  to  $650,000  as  a  cushion 
over  and  above  operating  costs,  Interest  and 
dividends  "to  assure  some  measure  of  flnan- 
clal  stability"  for  1966  and  concluded  that 
the  Company  "is  entitled  to  net  (opera- 
tional) earnings  in  the  amount  of  approxi- 
mately $2,000,000  in  1966."  The  Commission 
predicted  that  D.C.  Transit  would  experi- 
ence net  earnings  of  only  $643,357  in  1966 
and  found  that  "it  must  be  allowed  addi- 
tional return  in  tlie  approximate  amount 
of  $1,350,000." 

To  provide  this  additional  return,  the 
Commission  authorized  the  Company  to 
use,  that  is  to  transfer  "to  net  operating 
proflt,"  a  reserve  established  by  order  of  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  "the  purpose  of  Ijene- 
fiting  transit  iisers"  which  order  arose  out 
of  a  1960  application  by  the  Company  for  a 
fare  Increase.  The  Commission  found,  in 
January,  1966,  that  the  reserve  had  a  bal- 
ance of  $1,360,765  21  which  would  make  the 
Company's    projected    earnings    $2,009,122. 

These  rulings  gave  the  following  projec- 
tions for   1966: 

Gross  operating  revenue $33,338,782 

Net  operating  revenue 648,357 

Transfer  of  court -ordered  reserve       1,  360,  703 
Net  retained  earnings  for  1966       2,  009,  122 

The  Transit  Company  thereupon  issued  a 
public  announcement  stating  that  this 
"would  represent  a  rate  of  return  on  gross 
operating  revenues  of  6.03  "^  ,  the  highest 
ever  authorized  by  the  Commission." 

These  findings  and  rulings  by  the  Com- 
mission were  notice  to  the  Washington  com- 
munity that  unless  there  were  substantial 
changes  in  1966,  the  Company  would  be  in 
position  to  get  fare  Increases  in  1967  to  take 
the  place  of  the  court-ordered  reserve  which 
would  then  be  exhausted. 

Concerned  with  this  trend  and  interested 
in  the  possibility  of  lower  fares,  the  Citizens 
Council  decided  in  the  Spring  of  1966  to 
hold  public  hearings  on  the  "desirability  of 
a  government  sutjsldy  for  the  mass  transit 
(bus)  system  in  the  District."  It  announced 
that  consideration  would  be  given  to  the 
principles  involved,  the  importance  of  lower 
fares,  estimated  deficits,  the  impact  of  lower 
fares  on  the  volume  of  automobile  traffic, 
the  desirability  of  reducing  such  traffic,  and 
to  all  relevant  opinions,  observations  and 
information  that  might  be  submitted. 
«  «  «  *  * 

History  of  transit  in  the  District 
Originally  travel  in  the  District  was  by 
horse  and  the  principal  highways  and  bridges 
were  built  by  private  turnpike-bridge  com- 
panies who  charged  tolls.  As  these  failed  to 
make  out  financially,  the  Government  took 
some  over  and  operated  them  toll  free.  Wis- 
consin Avenue,  for  example,  was  acquired  by 
the  Government  for  S3.000  as  late  as  1883. 
Franchises  were  then  granted  various  private 
companies  to  operate  horse-drawn  and  elec- 
tric cars.  Sometimes  they  had  to  provide 
some  maintenance  of  streets. 

Early  street  railway  companies  included 
the  Washington  and  Georgetown  Railway 
Company  and  the  Capitol.  North  O  and  South 
Washington  Railway  Company.  The  Rock 
Creek  Railway  Company  was  authorized  in 
1895  to  acquire  the  Washington  and  George- 
town Railway  and  to  become  the  Capital 
Traction  Company.  In  1902  over  a  dozen 
other  railway  companies  merged  to  become 
the  Washington  Railway  &  Electric  Company 
I  a  subsidiary  of  the  North  American  Com- 
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pany),  which  obtained  control  of  Potomac 
Electric  Power.  Tbese  two  companies.  Capital 
Traction  and  WR&E,  operated  Independently 
but  wltb  various  transfer  arrangements  until 
1933  when  they  were  allowed  to  merge  into 
the  Capital  Transit  Company,  with  owner- 
ship In  the  North  American  Company  and 
in  independent  stockholders. 

Capital  Traruit  Company 

During  World  War  II  there  was  exceed- 
ingly heavy  patronage  of  Capital  Transit 
caused  by  the  number  of  people  brought  to 
Washington  for  the  war  effort,  by  dramati- 
cally improved  service  resulting  from  the 
new  ■•PCC"  streetcar,  and  by  gasoline  ration- 
ing. Simultaneously,  there  were  few  demands 
for  the  retirement  of  old  equipment  and 
speedy  amortization  was  possible  for  emer- 
gency facilities.  The  years  1942-45  were  very 
profitable,  although  the  fares  were  kept  at 
lOr  for  a  single  ride,  3  tokens  for  25<  and  a 
weekly  pass  for  $1.25.  The  school  fare  was  ?<■. 
The  stock  dividend  was  $2  per  year. 

This  pro0tabiltty  was  concealed  from  the 
general  public,  however,  by  transferring  oper- 
ating revenues  into  various  reserves,  charg- 
ing all  taxes  as  operating  costs  and  other 
devices  detailed  in  1952  in  a  Congressional 
Report  prepared  by  James  M.  Landla  for 
Johir  f.  Kennedy,  then  Congressman  and 
chairman  of  the  Public  Utilities  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  District  Committee.  The 
accrual  of  reserves  was  due  to  a  natuiral  con- 
servatism by  Capital's  officers  who  were  anx- 
ious to  pay  off  debts  and  concerned  with 
poet-war  problems,  and  possible  conversion 
to  other  means  of  transportation. 

In  1944  a  survey  recommended  streetcars 
going  underground  at  Dupont  Circle  and 
continuing  uudergroiind  to  south  Fourteenth 
Street,  S.W.  and  also  east  Just  beyond  the 
Library  of  Congress.  The  city  was  to  build 
the  system  for  an  estimated  56  million  dol- 
lars, paying  for  it  out  of  the  highway  fund's 
gasoline  tax  revenues.  The  Commissioners 
reduced  the  proposal  to  a  35  million  dollar 
version  and  Congress  levied  the  proposed  tax 
Increase  The  Dupont  Circle  underpass  and 
an  underground  turnaround  at  south  Four- 
teenth Street  were  built.  These  may  have 
been  the  beginning  of  the  subway  or  may 
have  resulted  from  pressures  to  reduce  traf- 
fic congestion.  The  increasing  use  of  the  auto 
after  the  war  reduced  passenger  loads  and 
created  a  demand  for  more  street  space  by 
the  removal  of  streetcar  tracks  and  conver- 
sion to  buses. 

In  1948.  Louis  E.  Wolfson  apparently  be- 
came aware  of  Capital's  reserves  and  began 
buying  its  stock.  In  1949  he  received  per- 
mission to  take  over  at  S20  per  share.  Fares 
were  r^sed  In  1947.  1948.  19S0  and  1952  to  lb* 
for  single  rides,  3  tokens  for  40t'  and  a  weekly 
pass  for  $2.10.  In  1950  the  dividend  rose  to 
$3:  in  1951  to  $4.  Early  In  1952  the  Company 
declared  an  extra  dividend  of  $10  and  applied 
for  another  fare  increase.  By  June  1952  the 
purchasers  at  $20  had  received  $18.40  back 
in  dividends.  The  price  of  stock  had  risen  to 
$39  when  It  was  split  4  to  1.  The  Landls  re- 
port quoted  it  at  $54  on  the  pre-spUt  basis. 

Dean  Landts  was  not  critical  of  the  fare 
Increases;  they  were  not  the  basis  tor  the 
dividend  melon.  What  happened,  he  said, 
was  a  change  in  dividend  policy  and  "the 
distribution  In  1952  of  earnings  accumulated 
by  the  old  management  during  the  war  years 
of  1942-45."  But  both  be  and  "Congressman" 
Kennedy  were  critical  of  the  Utilities  Com- 
mission for  its  failure  to  order  the  windfall 
held  as  a  cushion  for  future  lean  years,  per- 
haps In  a  special  reserve  to  be  used  later  In 
the  public  Interest.  Kennedy  said:  "If  the 
Public  Utilities  can  recapture  for  the  public 
some  of  the  excess  earnings  of  the  war 
years  .  .  a  good  cushion  against  the  vaga- 
ries of  the  future  will  have  been  provided." 

Our  future  President  declared:  "The  pres- 
ent situation  has  developed  as  a  result  of 
the  laxity  of  the  Public  Utilities  Commission 
in  years  past.  It  is  certainly  its  duty  to  see 
wh»t  corrections  can  now  be  made  .  .  .  Apart 
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from  whatever  the  legalities  of  the  situa- 
tion may  be,  the  new  management  of  the 
Capital  Transit  Company — the  so-called 
Wolfson  interests — has  adopted  an  attitude 
that  has  emphasized  the  investment  possi- 
bilities of  the  transit  system  without  proper 
consideration  of  Its  responsibilities  to  the 
community.  Transit  companies,  whether  In 
Washington  or  any  American  city,  are  vitally 
affected  with  the  public  Interest  and  are  not 
primarily  avenues  for  developing  personal 
fortunes." 

In  1955.  the  uiTairs  of  Capital  Transit 
reached  their  nadir.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  Wolfson.  its  equipment  became  dilapi- 
dated and  its  service  impoverished.  Confi- 
dence reached  an  all-time  low.  In  this  sorry 
setting,  company  relations  with  the  union 
broke  down  and  the  city  was  plunged  into  a 
long,  hot  summer  strike.  Metropolitan  resi- 
dents walked,  rode  bicycles,  and  shared  rides 
with  surprising  patience,  while  city  {>ollce- 
men  worked  overtime  to  reduce  traffic  Jams 
and  iceep  the  automobiles  moving.  Congress 
revoked  the  franchise  and  gave  Mr.  Wolfson 
one  year  to  operate.  City  and  Congressional 
officials  began  their  search  for  a  company  to 
take  over  a  new  franchise. 

Public  authority  versus  private  corporation 

On  October  10.  1956,  the  D.C.  Public  UtUl- 
ties  Commission  received  six  applications  for 
the  permit.  All  were  found  to  be  deficient 
but  conferences  were  held  with  each  appli- 
cant in  efforts  to  develop  a  feasible  project. 
On  December  3  the  P.U.C.  found  that  a  group 
of  Baltimore  investors  represented  by  former 
Senator  Millard  Tydlngs  had  a  prima  facie 
case  and  announced  a  hearing  for  December 
15-16.  At  the  hearing,  however,  and  again 
on  the  19th,  Senator  Tydlngs  reported  that 
his  group  had  been  unable  to  negotiate  a 
satisfactory  labor  agreement  with  the  Transit 
Union  and  would  have  to  withdraw.  The 
P.U.C.  concluded  that  no  other  application 
met  basic  requirements. 

On  December  30,  Samuel  Spencer,  Presi- 
dent of  the  D.C.  Board  of  Commissioners,  re- 
F>orted  to  the  Congress  the  "failure  of  efforts 
to  develop  sound  plans  for  private  operation" 
and  stated  that  the  Commissioners,  with  the 
aid  of  the  Public  Utilities  Conunlsslon,  were 
turning  to  plans  for  a  public  authority.  He 
concluded:  "Since  it  now  appears  that  a 
public  authority  with  private  financing  Is  the 
most  practicable  form  of  transit  system  .  .  ., 
11  is  a  matter  of  highest  importance  that  the 
Congress  act  promptly." 

On  May  10.  the  United  States  Senate  passed 
a  bill  providing  for  a  three-year  "interim" 
Washington  Metropolitan  Transit  Authority 
which  would  take  over  the  Capital  Transit 
System.  It  was  to  be  financed  by  a  20  million 
dollar  loan  from  the  U.S.  Treasury.  The  vote 
was  41  to  31. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  there  were  new 
efforts  in  the  private  sector.  Senator  Tydlngs 
made  another  attempt,  although  unsuccess- 
fully. Morris  Fox  said  the  First  National 
Bank  of  N.Y.  had  agreed  to  lend  his  group 
three  million  dollars  to  buy  the  Wolfson  in- 
terests. Max  Kampelman  was  busy  organizing 
another  group.  In  March.  Congressmen  Mc- 
Millan and  Broyhill  introduced  bills  to  give 
Wolfson  another  chance,  with  tax  exemp- 
tions, a  guaranteed  return  and  greater  lati- 
tude in  fixing  fares  and  ser\'lce  standards. 
Daniel  Bell  of  American  Security  and  Trust 
advanced  a  plan  to  buy  the  Wolfson  tnterests, 
which  made  the  restoration  of  the  franchise 
more  attractive.  This  legislation  passed  the 
House  in  May. 

The  battle  thus  moved  to  the  conference 
committee,  between  the  two  legislative 
bodies.  The  National  City  Linee,  operator  of 
some  40  urban  transit  systems  throughout 
the  country,  then  negotiated  a  contract  with 
Capital  Transit  to  buy  its  assets  for  $13.- 
440.000,  conditioned  upon  stockholder  ap- 
proval and  on  getting  a  satisfactory  fran- 
chise from  Congress.  NCL  objected,  however, 
to  responsibility  for  streetcar  track  removal 
and  requested  a  guaranteed  profit  of  10% 
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of  the  gross  operating  revenue.  These  de- 
mands were  resisted  by  the  DC.  Commis- 
sioners. 

In  June,  Morris  Fox  introduced  O.  Roy 
Chalk  to  the  scene.  The  Commissioners  ex- 
pressed doubt  about  his  financial  resources. 
Mr.  Chalk  thereupon  displayed  a  letter  of 
credit  from  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  for 
$500,000  and  disclosed  his  bid  to  buy  the 
CaplUl  Transit  assets  for  $13,440,000,  of 
which  eight  million  dollars  would  be  in  cash. 
On  June  21  the  Commissioners  found  that 
all  offers  were  Inadequate  and  recommended 
to  the  Conference  Committee  that  the  Senate 
Bill  for  an  Interim  public  authority  be 
passed. 

However,  by  nightfall  of  that  day  (6/21). 
the  Commissioners  reached  an  agreement 
with  a  local  group  of  businessmen  headed  by 
Harry  A.  McDonald  on  the  satisfactory 
terms  for  a  franchise  and  so  notified  the 
Congress.  Nevertheless,  on  June  26,  the  Com- 
missioners formally  recommended  to  the 
Conference  Committee  that  it  give  the  fran- 
chise to  the  Chalk-Fox  group  on  franchise 
terms  substantially  the  same  as  those  al- 
ready agreed  to  by  McDonald.  Commissioner 
Karrlck  noted  that  Chalk-Fox  "have  put  the 
money  on  the  line.  The  others  say  they  can 
get  It.  But  time  is  of  the  essence."  In  the 
meantime,  California  Eastern  Aviation,  Inc., 
announced  It  would  buy  Capital's  assets  for 
the  $13,440,000  and  would  negotiate  terms 
with  the  company. 

The  Conference  Committee  met  at  2:30 
p.m.  on  June  27.  Wcdtlng  outside  were  Chalk. 
Pox  and  their  attorneys.  The  Committee  en- 
dorsed the  criteria  for  franchise  terms  which 
the  D.C.  Commissioners  had  recommended 
and  formally  rejected  the  offer  of  National 
City  Lines.  Chalk  and  Fox  et  al.  then  "raced" 
to  "Capitol's  office  to  negotiate  their  contract 
to  purchase  Capital's  assets.  The  agreement 
was  announced  that  night. 

D.C.  Transit  is  born 

As  a  result  of  these  negotiations.  Congress 
passed  in  July  1956  an  Act  To  Grant  a 
Franchise  to  D.C.  Transit  System,  Inc.  The 
franchise  was  for  20  years  except  for  non-use 
and  also  except  that  Congress  could  cancel 
It  after  seven  years  without  the  payment  of 
damages.  The  fare  rates  were  required  to  be 
the  same  for  one  year.  I.e.  to  August  15,  1957, 
after  which  they  could  be  raised  if  the  Util- 
ities Commission  did  not  disapprove. 

In  the  Franchise  Act  Congress  declared  as 
a  matter  of  legislative  policy  that  the  Cor- 
poration "should  be  afforded  the  opportunity 
of  earning  such  return  as  to  make  the  Cor- 
poration an  attractive  Investment  to  private 
InveAtors.  As  an  Incident  thereto  the  Con- 
gress (found)  that  the  opp>ortunity  to  earn 
a  return  of  at  least  6',4  %  net  after  all  taxes 
properly  chargeable  to  transportation  opera- 
tion •  •  •  on  either  the  system  rate  base  or 
on  gross  operating  revenues  would  not  be 
unreasonable,  and  that  the  Commission 
should  encourage  and  facilitate  the  shifting 
to  such  gross  operating  revenue  base  as 
promptly  as  possible  and  •  •  •  if  condltiozis 
warrant  not  later  than  August  16,  1958." 

The  Franchise  Act  provided  that  the  Cor- 
poration was  obligated  to  convert  its  street 
railway  operations  to  bus  operations  and  re- 
move its  tracks  within  seven  years,  unless  the 
Utilities  Commission  extended  the  time. 

Congress  likewise  granted  D.C.  Transit  ex- 
emption from  the  following  taxes:  franchise 
tax,  gross  sales  tax.  compensating  use  tax. 
motor  vehicle  titles  tax,  tangible  personal 
property  tax,  and  the  mileage  tax.  Exemp- 
tions for  the  motor  vehicle  fuel  tax  and  taxes 
on  realty  used  In  transportation  operations 
were  granted  to  the  extent  needed  to  allow  a 
6V4  T>  rate  of  return  on  operations.  The  fuel 
tax  exemption  has  been  granted  every  year 
except  1969  and  the  realty  tax  since  1961 
when  the  streetcar  conversion  was  50%  com- 
pleted. 

On  September  16,  1960,  the  Congress  gave 
its  consent  to  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area  Transit  Regulation  Compact,  which  was 
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signed  by  the  District  Commissioners  and  by 
the  Governors  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  on 
December  22,  1960.  By  this  Compact,  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Com- 
mission (WMATC)  was  given  Jurisdiction  for 
the  regulation  and  Improvement  of  transit, 
including  the  power  to  prescribe  fares,  regu- 
lations, and  practices.  Procedures  for  the  fil- 
ing of  rate  schedules,  suspension  by  the 
Commission  and  appeals  to  the  United  States 
Courts  of  Appeals  were  set  forth.  The  tax 
exemptions  and  other  provisions  of  D.C. 
Transit's  franchise  were  left  intact. 

The  Compact  provided  that  in  fixing  rates, 
the  Commission  should  give  due  considera- 
tion, inter  alia,  to  their  effect  on  the  move- 
ment of  traffic,  to  the  need  of  "efficient  trans- 
portation service  •  *  •  at  the  lowest  cost  con- 
sistent with  the  furnishing  of  such  service; 
and  to  the  need  of  revenues  sufficient  to  en- 
able such  carriers  •  •  •  to  provide  such  serv- 
ice." The  Compact  declared  as  a  matter  of 
legislative  policy  that  the  opportunity  to  earn 
a  return  of  at  least  eVj'l  on  gross  operating 
revenues  should  not  be  considered  unreason- 
able. (ThU  language  was  similar  to  the  fran- 
chise except  that  It  did  not  mention  the  "sys- 
tem rate  base.") 

History  of  D.C.  Transit's  finances 
DC.  Transit  of  DC.  was  organized  by  TCA 
Investing  Corporation  which  obtained  all  the 
stock  and  put  $500,000  in  the  treasury  in 
payment  therefor.  This  stock  was  subse- 
quently transferred  to  DC.  Transit  of  Dela- 
ware, whose  stock  Is  largely  held  by  Trans 
Caribbean  Airways.  The  original  $500,000  was 
the  only  money  paid  In  by  stockholders.  D.C. 
Transit  of  DC.  was  able,  however,  to  buy  the 
assets  of  Capital  Transit  in  1956,  as  of  August 
15.  Those  assets  were: 
Capital  Transit  cash  on  hand.  $7,  580,  650.  46 

Materials  and  supplies 724,013.55 

Other  current  assets  (ac- 
counts, notes)  201,824.44 

Deferred  accounts  available..  24,000.00 

U.S.  Government  bonds 60,037.50 

Miscellaneous  plij'slcal  prop- 
erty   2.426.59 

Real  estate,  plant,  and  equip- 
ment at  cost  less  deprecia- 
tion   18.100,922.05 


Total    .- 
Less  liabilities. 


...  26,693,874.59 
...     2,814,833.40 
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By  the  time  of  the  actual  exchange,  two 
parcels  of  real  estate  had  been  sold  for  $62,- 
000,  reducing  the  value  of  the  real  estate, 
plant  and  equipment  item  by  that  much  and 
likewise  reducing  the  amount  owed  on  the 
Capital  Transit  mortgage  to  $3,878,000.00. 

In  the  next  4>2  months,  i.e.  by  the  end  of 
the  calendar  year  1956.  D.C.  Transit  reduced 
Its  purchase  money  obligations  by  $5,775.- 
000.  Presumably  this  completely  paid  off  the 
$5,600,000  loan  at  Chase  Manhattan  secured 
by  the  time  deposit  and  the  first  of  the 
quarterly  Installments  of  $175,000  due  No- 
vember 15.  1956  to  Chase  Manhattan  on  the 
chattel  mortgage.  Transit  apparently  accom- 
plished these  payments  by  taking  $4,000,000 
out  of  its  cash  balance  and  $1,775,000  out  of 
its  gross  Operating  Revenues  for  that  4'i 
months.  Its  cash  flow  from  operations,  con- 
sisting of  net  operating  revenue  and  depre- 
ciation accrual,  totaled  $868,516  and  its  cur- 
rent liabilities  were  allowed  |p  rise  $1,284.- 
492.  These  funds  were  sUghRy  more  than 
adequate  to  make  the  paj-ment  on  principal 
and  the  $205,906  that  was  paid  in  interest 
during  this  period. 

During  the  year  1957,  DC.  Transit  reduced 
Its  purchase  money  obligations  by  $900,000. 
This  clearly  consisted  of  the  four  quarterly 
payments  of  $175,000  each  due  to  Chase  Man- 
hattan on  the  chattel  mortgage  plus  the  two 
semi-annual  Installments  due  Capital  Tran- 
sit on  the  purchase  money  mortgage.  In  ad- 
dition Transit  paid  $383,458  interest  obliga- 
tions, raised  its  cash  balance  by  $1,773,614 
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and  paid  dividends  of  $290,000  to  lU  stock- 
holder All  of  this  came  out  of  Gross  Operat- 
ing Revenues,  from  which  the  cash  flow  of 
net  revenue  plus  depreciation  accrual  totaled 
$3,002,237  The  dividends  thus  paid  were  58' ; 
of  the  stock  investment. 

During  1958,  Transit  reduced  Its  purchase 
money  obligations  by  $2,825,250,  made  In- 
terest payments  of  $321,828  and  paid  divi- 
dends of  $400,000  to  its  stockholder.  This  was 
accomplished  largely  out  of  the  cash  flow 
from  Gross  Operating  Revenues  ($2,916,306) 
with  $630,772  coming  probably  from  the  low- 
ering of  the  cash  balance.  The  dividends  thus 
paid  were  80';   of  the  stock  investment. 

During  1959  Trtinslt  paid  off  the  balance  of 
its  purchase  money  debts,  i  e.  $3,477,750  plus 
$160,496  for  interest  and  $450,000  In  divi- 
dends. $3,035,116  of  this  could  have  come  out 
of  the  cash  flow  from  Gross  Operating  Reve- 
nue. However,  1959  was  the  year  Transit  sold 
lU  car  barns  on  4th  Street,  S.W..  to  the  Re- 
development Land  Agency  for  a  net  profit  of 
$2,251,218  which  would  have  been  applied  to 
the  balance  and  final  payment  on  the  real 
estate  mortgage.  Both  funds  were  undoubt- 
edly used.  Transit's  Retained  Earnings  rose 
that  year  to  a  total  of  $2,549,415  24.  The  divi- 
dends iunounted  to  90'  of  the  .stock  invest- 
ment. 

To  summarize,  from  August  1956  through 
1959,  from  its  operating  revenues  and  its  ac- 
quired assets  of  cash  and  real  estate,  DC. 
Transit  made  these  pa>'ments:  , 


On  purchase 
debts 


1956                                                                   J5. 837. 000.  00 

qS                        900.000.00 

1958  ;;; ".  2.825.250.00 

9^9 '^  ":.:     "V       3.477.750.00 


Iriletest 


J205. 906. 95 
333.458.65 
321.828.25 
160, 496. 00 


Total. 


13,040.000.00        1.071.689.85 


Dividends 


$290.  OOU 
400.000 
450. 000 


1.140.000 


Reliiiiied 
earnings 


(J103. 171.43) 
230. 150. 77 
45.411  20 
125,807.00 

2.251.218.00 

2.549.415.i»4 


Net  book  value 23,879,041.19 

DC.  Transit  purchased  the  above  assets  by 

the  following  procedures: 

Cash  supplied  by  D.C.  transit 

Stockholders -       $500,000.00 

Cash  borrowed  ft-om  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank  at  4  per- 
cent, payable  $600,000  on 
December  1.  1956.  $1,000,000 
on  January  2.  1957  and  Feb- 
ruarv  1.  1957,  all  secured 
by  $5,600,000  of  Capital 
Transit  cash  deposited  with- 
out interest  in  Chase  Man- 
hattan and  pledged  for  se- 
curity       5,  600,  000  00 

Cash  borrowed  from  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank  payable  in 
20  quarterly  installments  of 
$175,000  each.  With  5  per- 
cent Interest,  secured  by 
chattel  mortgage  on  all 
streetcars,  buses  and  cer- 
tain accessory  work  equip- 
ment, acquired  from  Capi- 
tal Transit 3.500,000.00 

Purchase  money  mortgage  at 
5  percent,  glwn  Capital 
Transit  on  all  real  estate 
acqtiired  In  the  transaction; 
$100,000  payable  semiannu- 
ally starting  February  15, 
1857    ^ 3,940,000.00 

Total    J -  13,540,000.00 


Thus,  in  three  years,  4'i  months,  the  D.C. 
Transit  stockholder  had  paid  off  all  its  pur- 
chase debts,  reimbursed  itself  for  its  original 
investment  of  $500,000.  collected  an  addi- 
tional $640,000  in  dividends  (about  32':  per 
year)  and  accumulated  retained  earnings  of 
"S2.549,415  00. 

Commencing  In  about  1959,  Transit  began 
lo  borrow  large  sums  of  money,  largely  from 
insurance  companies,  to  buy  new  buses  and 
otherwise  improve  service.  All  costs  of  debt 
service,  debt  retirement  and  all  costs  of  all 
kinds  have  been  paid  from  operating  reve- 
nues or  reserves  funded  from  operating  reve- 
nues. Dividend  payments  of  .S500.000  (100'; 
of  the  par  value)  were  made  for  each  of  the 
six  years  from  1960  through  1965.  $250,000 
dividends  have  been  paid  in  1966. 

Transit's  balance  sheet  as  of  August  31. 
1966  is  as  follows: 

Cash    on    hand §1,744.677.63 

Other   current    assets 1,655,191.56 

Real  estate  and  other 

rental    properties 2.064.499.15 

Less  accumulated  depreci- 
ation   673,  371.  35 

1,391,  127.80 
Investment    in    subsidiary 

companies 2.  576.  503.  20 

Municipal  bonds 71.941.20 

U.S.   Government   bonds..  223,402.50 
Real  estate  used  in  opera- 
tions   -  8.  106,  842.  71 

Buses 33,953,422.84 

Other... 3,647,856.02 

45,708,  121.57 
Less  accumulated  depreci- 
ation          16,012.398.45 

Total    assets 37,358,567.06 


Labilities; 

Current  liabilities,  ac- 
counts, notes $10.  607,  700.  00 

Long-term   notes   payable.     17,314.442.28 

Reserve     lor     tokens     and 

tickets 369,947.20 

Reserve  lor  injuries  and 
damages 2.026,049.38 

Reserve  for  truck  removal 

and    paving 752,771.55 

Special  court-ordered  re- 
serve   453,588.41 

Unamortized  excess  of  ori- 
ginal ccst  of  properties 
over  cost  to  DC.  Transit       1 .  885.  661  68 

Capital  stock:  5.000  shares  500.000.00 

Retained    earnings 3.385.405.96 

Total    liabilities 37,358.567.06 

The  asset  of  "Real  estate  and  other  rental 
properties"  includes  properties  no  longer  used 
lor  operations,  such  as  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  headquarters  building  at  3600  M 
Street.  N.W..  which  is  rented  out.  the  Mary- 
land right-of-ways  to  Glen  Echo  and  Rivpr- 
dale,  the  Gary  Street  powerhouse  used  for 
cable  cars,  and  four  or  five  other  buildings 
now  considered  surplus.  The  values  used  are 
the  original  costs,  less  depreciation  as  indi- 
cated. 

The  asset  of  "Investment  in  subsidiary 
companies"  consists  of  the  value  of  the 
stock  issued  to  D.C.  Transit  In  exchange  for 
certain  properties  retired  from  operations 
and  transferred  respectively  to  subsidiaries. 
One  such  subsidiary  is  the  M  Street  Estates. 
Inc..  which  has  the  old  streetcar  shop  in 
the  3200  block  of  M  Street,  N.W.  Another 
Is  Georgia  Avenue  Estates,  Inc..  which 
has  the  old  Central  Garage  located  across 
from  the  Griffith  Stadium  and  formerly  used 
to  house  and  service  up  to  110  buses.  This 
building  is  now  rented  to  the  U.S.  Post  Of- 
fice   Department.    Another    is    the    Fourth 
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Street  Estates,  Inc..  which  took  the  old  street- 
cr»r  house  at  4th  and  T  Streets,  N  E.  This 
Building  ^-ls  been  rented  recently  to  a  whole- 
sale drug  Arm  for  $10,000  yearly.  Still  another 
subsidiary  Is  the  L  Street  Estates,  Inc..  which 
has  tlie  Navy  Yard  streetcar  yard,  which  Is 
now  rented  to  the  U.S.  Government  for  ware- 
house space. 

All  if  these  properties  were  in  the  package 
bought  from  Capital  Transit  and  paid  for 
from  fares  collected  by  D.C.  Transit.  The 
values  used  were  book  values.  1  e.  original 
cost  less  depreciation,  at  the  dates  of  the 
transfers.  No  dividends  have  been  paid  to 
DC.  Tr.inslt  by  any  of  these  subsidiaries. 
There  cash  balances  total  $50.908  73  There 
Is  ar.  additional  cash  balance  of  $422,224.89 
in  a  fifth  subsidiary,  the  WV&M  Coach  Com- 
pany. 

These  five  companies  have  raised  and 
loaned  a  total  of  $941.007  78  to  other  com- 
panies owned  hy  DC.  Transit  of  Delaware, 
which  amounts  are  listed  as  Accounts  Re- 
ceivable. These  amounts  are  thus  :issets  of 
DC.  Transit  of  DC.  and  arise  from  the  Capi- 
ta' Transit  assets  purchased  and  paid  for  out 
of  operating  revenues  since  August  1956. 
*  •  •  •  • 

■   "  A  long  term  analysis 

It  Is  not  our  purpose  to  review  the  details 
of  operation  and  financing  of  DC.  Transit. 
That  was  the  function  of  the  District  Public 
Utilities  Commission  until  March  1961  and 
then  of  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Commission  and  of  the  United 
Stiites  Courts  of  Appeal.  We  are  not  public 
utility  accountants  or  attorneys.  Our  func- 
tion is  to  review  the  broad  sweep  of  events 
und  the  results  in  terms  of  social  policy. 
Our  purpose  is  to  analyze  and  to  recommend 
policies,  or  changes  in  policies,  which  we  be- 
lieve to  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  public. 

The  frnnchise  granted  DC.  Transit  by 
Congress  in  1956  did  not  set  a  criterion  for 
earnings  and  fares,  except  that  the  Company 
"should  be  a.lorded  the  opportunity  of  earn- 
ing such  return  as  to  m.ike  the  Corporation 
an  attractive  investment  to  private  Investors" 
and  except  for  a  finding  that  a  return  of 
6';jr  on  "either  the  system  rate  base  or  on 
gross  operating  revenues  would  not  be  un- 
reasonabl?  ■  The  PUC  and  the  WMATC 
wisely  held  that  the  finding  was  not  a 
command.  In  1965  the  US.  Court  of  Appeals 
reviewed  the  history  and  implications  of  this 
language.  It  rejected  Transit's  claim  that 
there  was  a  guaranteed  rate  of  return,  hold- 
ing that  the  rate  was  merely  advisory  or  a 
warning  as  to  what  might  b«  unreasonable. 
(DC.  Transit  v.  WMATC.  350  P  2nd  753) 

The  interstate  compact,  approved  in  1960. 
was  more  specific.  It  stated  that  the  Com- 
mission W.1S  to  have  Jurisdiction  for  "the  reg- 
ulation and  Improvement  of  transit  and  the 
alleviation  of  traffic  congestion":  and  that 
the  carriers  were  to  charge  "Just  and  reason- 
able" fares  In  addition  to  paraphrasing  the 
.Tbove  language  from  the  franchise,  the  com- 
pact required  the  Commission  in  setting 
fares  to  give  due  consideration.  .  .  .  "to  the 
Inherent  advantages  of  transportation  by 
such  carriers:  to  the  effect  of  rates  upon 
the  movement  of  traffic  by  the  carrier  .  .  :  to 
the  need,  in  the  public  interest,  of  adequate 
.tnd  efficient  transportation  service  by  such 
carriers  at  the  lowest  cost  consistent  nHth 
the  furnishing  of  xuch  service:  and  to  the 
need  of  revenues  sufficient  to  enable  such 
carriers,  under  honest,  economical,  and  effi- 
cient management .  to  provide  such  service." 
I  Underlining  ours) 

In  administering  the  above  provisions,  the 
PUC  and  the  WMATC  although  not  re- 
quired by  Congress  to  do  so.  have  followed 
the  general  policies  laid  down  by  legislative 
and  Judicial  bodies  for  public  utility  rate 
regulation.  This  has  Involved  such  concepts 
as  the  rate  base,  operating  properties  and 
income,  non-operating  properties  and  in- 
come, the  transfer  of  assets  from  the  operat- 
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Ing  to  the  non-operating  categories,  above- 
the-llne  and  below-the-line  expenses,  et  cet- 
era We  will  not  enter  the  discussions  based 
on  these  technical  principles. 

Therefore  we  will  not  attempt  to  evaluate 
PUC  and  WMATC  rulings  in  these  areas.  But 
we  do  note,  however,  that  the  PUC  orders 
of  1960  and  1961  granting  a  5*  fare  In- 
cre.ase  were  re^-ersed  by  the  U.S.  District 
Court  as  unreasonable  and  Transit  was  or- 
dered to  set  aside  an  approximation  of  its 
excessive  collections'  in  the  "court-ordered 
reserve".  We  also  note  that  the  WMATC  Order 
on  Transit's  1962  application  was  appealed  to 
the  US  Court  of  Appeals,  which  held  that 
WMATC  had  not  made  fufflclent  findings  of 
f;ict  or  statement  of  Its  reasoning  for  either 
WMATC  or  the  Court  to  determine  a  Just  and 
reasonable  fare.  The  case  was  remanded  to 
the  WMATC  and,  as  far  as  we  can  tell.  It  Is 
still  unsettled  and  at  issue  in  the  Court  of 
Appeals.  We  will  attach  an  appendix  hereto, 
stating  some  of  the  Court's  opinion  on  the 
facts  and  the  analysis  necessary  for  a  rate 
determination.  We  note  that  the  history  and 
the  amount  of  the  company's  earnings  are 
relevant.  We  are  also  informed  that  the 
WMATC  Order  of  January  1966,  using  the 
court-ordered  reserve  .is  current  earnings,  is 
also  on  appeal  before  the  Court  of  Appeals. 
These  court  decisions  curtail  somewhat  our 
confidence  in  Commission  Orders. 

We  have  recorded  above  the  amazing 
procedure  by  which  D.C.  Transit  bought 
Capital  Transit  with  only  $500,000.  The  rest 
of  the  purchase  price  consisted  of  mort- 
is.iges  on  the  assets  being  purchased,  namely 
the  cash,  the  personality  and  the  realty.  The 
buyer  put  up  no  additional  collateral,  had  no 
additional  assets  and  in  practical  effect  got 
ownership  with  merely  a  promise  to  pay.  We 
admire  such  tinancial  skill. 

We  have  also  recorded  above  DC.  Transit's 
financial  manipulations  and  success  in  pay- 
ing off  the  entire  purchase  debt  and  interest 
in  three  years,  four  and  a  half  months — 
all  of  It  coming  cut  of  cash  flow  from  operat- 
ing revenues,  perhaps  with  an  assist  from  the 
sale  of  the  Fourth  Street  car  barns.  The  rates. 
u.Tiounis  of  depreciation  and  presumably  the 
application  01'  these  funds  hud  the  approval 
or  at  least  the  acquiescence  of  the  District 
Public  Utilities  Commission.  In  effect  it 
meant  the  investment  of  the  depricatlon  set- 
.isides  in  debt  reduction  and  the  saving  of  In- 
terest costs. 

Payment  of  the  debt  from  revenue  made 
crystal  clear  the  fact  that  the  bus  riders  paid 
for  tlie  company,  except  for  the  original 
$500,000.  and  that  the  stockholder  s  total  in- 
vestment and  total  nnanclal  interest  was 
that  same  $500,000.  The  Congressional 
franchise  provision  for  'such  return  as  to 
in.ike  the  Corporation  an  attractive  invest- 
ment" thus  has  to  refer  to  the  return  on  the 
only  investment  made  by  the  stockholder, 
namely  $500,000.  Prom  the  viewpoint  of  social 
welfare  and  ethics,  the  community  owned 
the  system  and  owed  the  Investor  only  ade- 
quate annual  dividends  on  his  stock,  or  a 
refund. 

Congress  mentioned  a  return  of  e'j'',  in 
connection  with  the  base  or  gross  revenues. 
Considerin'i  that  the  operation  Is  dedicated 
to  the  public  welfare,  and  is  a  government 
protected  monopoly  with  many  tax  exemp- 
tions, a  B'i'  return  on  the  original  invest- 
ment seems  quite  adequ.ite.  This  makes  $12.- 
153.74  for  the  4>2  months  in  1956  and  $32.- 
500.00  per  year  ihereafter.  The  company  of- 
ficers of  course  received  adequate  salaries  for 
their  personal  services  and  we  are  concerned 
here  with  only  the  use  of  the  $500,000  In 
mon»y. 

The  above  show  dividend  payments  of 
$290,000  for  the  year  ending  December  1957 
and  $400,000  for  that  ending  December  1958. 
Broken  down  on  the  above  rate  of  return, 
this  $690,000  equals  $77,153.74  for  the  612'' 
return  on  investment.  $500,000  for  the  re- 
turn or  reimbursement  of  the  capital  Invest- 
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ment  and  $112,846  bonus.  In  this  manner, 
the  fare-paying  bus  riders  paid  off  the  in- 
vesting stockholder  in  full  by  the  end  of 
1958. 

The  payment  of  the  $450,000  In  dividends 
In  the  year  ending  December  1959  is  thus 
inexplicable.  If  we  assume  that  the  previous 
payments  to  stockholders  were  not  to  return 
the  Investment  but  were  entirely  dividends, 
the  rates  would  be  58';  ,  80"";  and  now  gc^; 
in  1959.  Commencing  in  1960.  the  so-called 
dividends  rose  to  $500,000  or  100'",— a  com- 
plete return  of  the  Investment  each  year. 
This  is  far  in  excess  of  the  Congressional 
provision  for  "an  attractive  investment." 

The  WMATC  has  continued  its  approval  of 
the  100',  dividend  rate,  plus  the  accumula- 
tion of  $3,385,405  in  retained  earnings  or  un- 
distributed profits,  despite  the  clear  pro- 
visions in  the  compact  for  setting  rates  "at 
the  lowest  cost  consistent  with  the  furnishlne; 
of  such  service"  and  the  "need  of  revenues 
sufficient  to  enable  such  carriers,  under  hon- 
est, economical  and  efficient  management,  to 
provide  such  service."  Dividends  of  100'. 
seem  to  us  to  be  a  clear  and  flagrant  vio- 
lation of  such  provisions. 

Of  course,  the  Transit  Company  prefers  to 
compute  its  returns  on  mere  favorable  bases, 
such  .18  the  percentage  of  the  "stockholders 
equity"  which  includes  ploughed-ln  profits, 
or  tlie  "rate  b.ise"  or  "gross  operating  re- 
venue." These  returns  are  set  forth  in  Ex- 
hibit =  39  of  the  current  1966  proceedings. 
They  show  net  income  as  high  as  32',  .  67': 
and  even  84';  of  stockholders  equity  in  cer- 
tain years  and  as  low  .is  negative  11.3'~;  in 
1966  if  the  court-ordered  reserve  is  not  in- 
cluded. Yet  Transit  has  already  paid  $250,000 
in  dividends  in  1966.  The  net  operating  in- 
come for  the  first  8  months  was  $411,380. 
This  is  after  the  payment  of  all  expenses  and 
set-asides  for  depreciation. 

We  are  aware  of  the  flexibility  of  depre- 
ciation set-asides.  High  depreciation  trans- 
fers add  to  operating  costs  and  thus  reduce 
the  apparent  amount  and  ratio  of  the  operat- 
ing profits.  Yet  the  depreciation  is  cash  and 
used  by  the  company  for  debt  retirement.  In- 
terest, genuine  reserves  or  distribution  to 
stockholders,  as  It  wishes.  We  assume  the 
$3,385,405  listed  In  the  last  balance  statement 
as  "retained  earnings"  consists  of  net  operat- 
ing profit,  surplus  reserves  and  profit  from 
the  ?ale  of  the  car  barns  on  4th  Street.  S.W. 

The  disappearance  of  real  estate  no  longer 
used  for  operations  into  subsidiary  corpora- 
tions looks  like  a  leak  of  assets  to  us.  These 
properties  were  part  of  the  package  brought 
from  Capital  Transit.  They  were  paid  for  by 
the  bus  riders.  They  belonged  to  D.C.  Transit 
and.  In  terms  of  social  ethics,  to  the  Wash- 
ington commvinity.  Yet  we  see  them  beln ; 
transferred  at  book  value,  i.e.  original  cost 
less  depreciation,  to  wholly  controlled  sub- 
sidiaries whose  profits  are  not  regulated  by 
WMATC  and.  apparently,  are  not  available 
for  the  operation  of  buses.  Considering  the 
tremendous  rise  in  real  estate  values,  these 
properties  constitute  gold  mines.  But  the 
gold  is  not  shown  on  the  books  and  is  not 
available  to  the  public  or  the  bus  riders.  It 
is  thus  profit  to  the  shareholder  over  and 
above  the  100';  dividends  paid  out  of  operat- 
ing revenue. 

The  property  in  the  3200  block  of  M  Street. 
N.W.  may  be  an  example.  It  apparently  was 
transferred  to  the  subsidiary  In  exchange  for 
$99,605  In  stock.  Yet  It  has  been  able  to  bor- 
row $2,407,975  on  a  long-term  note  and  10 
run  up  current  liabilities  of  S672.164.  These 
operations  thus  provided  $3,079,000  in  work- 
ing capital.  Some  of  this  was  probably  loaned 
to  DC.  Transit's  affiliated  companies  Invest- 
ing in  profitable  real  estate  transactions.  But 
the  interest  on  the  loans  and  tlie  profits  on 
the  real  estate  do  not  get  back  to  the  bus 
riders,  as  far  as  we  can  determine. 

Basic  coTicluaions 
We  regard  the  present  situation  as  highly 
unsatisfactory.    .Although    DC.    Transit    ac- 
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complished  a  financial  miracle  In  1956  and 
since  then  has  built — perhaps  with  prodding 
irom  the  WMATC — a  relatively  efficient,  com- 
fortable and  useful  system,  It  has  succeeded 
at  the  same  time  in  getting  the  D.C.  bus 
riders  to  pay  the  entire  cost  for  the  system 
witliout  owning  it  and  has  collected  un- 
conscionable profits  of  over  700  ^o  on  its  in- 
vestment, plus  laying  the  groundwork  for 
huge  real  estate  profits. 

In  effect  we  are  back  where  we  were  in  the 
1952-55  years,  when  the  management  had  dis- 
sipated the  reserves  and  profits  to  itself  and 
ihen  proceeded  to  cry  poverty  to  the  public. 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  called  them  for  a 
recapture  for  the  public  of  some  of  the  excess 
earnings  of  previous  years  and  declared: 
•Transit  companies  are  vitally  affected  with 
the  public  interest  and  are  not  primarily 
.iventies  for  developing  personal  fortunes." 
We  can  not  tell  whether  this  loss  of  public 
resources  is  due  to  less-thr.n-eternal  vigilance 
on  the  part  of  the  regulatory  commissions 
or  to  basic  Inadequacies  in  the  laws  estab- 
lishing those  agencies.  The  result,  however, 
is  clear.  Twice  in  the  last  25  years  the  bus 
riding  public  of  the  District  has  paid  for  an 
entire  system,  only  to  have  it  taken  from 
them. 

It  is  possible  that  the  Commissions  thought 
they  were  legally  powerless  to  preserve  wlnd- 
fjills.  high  profits  and  depreciation  reserves 
as  cushions  for  lean  years.  Yet  in  1947  the 
District  Public  Utilities  Commission  did 
create  a  special  reserve  for  excess  re^;urns 
to  be  used  to  meet  future  deficiencies.  The 
Commission  and  WMATC  may  have  thought 
the  dividend  rate  was  Iseyond  their  Jurisdic- 
tion yet  in  its  January  1966  decision  WMATC 
.specifically  permitted  an  operating  return 
that  would  cover  the  100%  dividend  "be- 
cause the  marketplaoe  assumes  the  continu- 
ation of  such  dividend."  If  the  dividend  pay- 
rmts  had  been  reasonable  from  the  beginning, 
D.C.  Transit's  cash  reserves  would  now  be 
larger  by  nearly  three  million  dollars.  This 
■»x)uld  surely  be  of  Interest  to  the  market- 
place. 

Since  we  see  no  indication  that  the  present 
arrangement  of  a  private  corporation  regu- 
lated by  a  commission  can  or  will  correct 
itself,  we  will  recommend  that  the  District 
Commissioners  recommend  to  Congress  the 
creation  of  a  public  authority  which  will 
acquire  and  own  a  bus  transit  system  for  the 
area  and,  we  suggest,  contract  with  a  private 
corporation  for  Its  operation. 

We  recommend  thtt  the  authority  acquire 
the  5.000  shares  of  capital  stock  In  D.C. 
Transit.  Such  acquisition  would  not  only 
acquire  the  system  intact  but  also  the  sub- 
sidiary corporations  and  their  real  estate 
holdings  and  thus  the  assets  paid  for  by  the 
bus  riders  in  1956-39.  We  also  recommend 
;hat  the  Commissioners  ask  the  Corpioratlon 
Counsel  for  an  opinion  as  to  the  feasibility 
of  the  District  Government  taking  legal 
.ictlon  to  recover  prior  excess  dividend  pay- 
ments or.  to  obtain,  In  line  with  the  District 
Court's  decision  in  1963,  the  transfer  to  a 
reserve  of  amounts  equivalent  to  unreason- 
..ble  fares  already  collected. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Conclusions  re  government  subsidy 
The  Citizens  Council  undertook  this  study 
•vlth  the  thought  that  D.C.  Transit  might 
merit  a  fare  increase  in  1967  and  that  per- 
iiaps  various  types  of  government  payments 
might  be  desirable  to  offset  or  avoid  that 
increase.  We  still  believe  that  fare  Increases 
are  hard  on  low- income  people,  discourage 
desirable  travel  and  encourage  a  greater  use 
of  private  automobiles  which.  In  turn,  causes 
qreater  traffic  congestion  and  deterioration  of 
the  inner  city.  The  avoidance  of  any  fare  In- 
crease is  of  great  social  ImjKirtance. 

However,  In  view  of  Ttanslt's  history  In 
appropriating  profit*  from  op)eratlng  reve- 
nues, we  beUeve  that  government  payments 
now  would  be  like  trying  to  stop  a  gully 
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wash  by  tossing  In  dollar  bills.  They  would 
be  swept  away  In  the  flood  of  profits  to  the 
stockholder. 

Transit  predicts  1967  operating  revenues  of 
$33,694,409  and  cash  operating  expenses  of 
$31,642,384.  with  a  cash  balance  of  $2,052,025. 
Transit  seeks  to  offset  against  this  balance 
depreciation  charges  of  $2,964,321  and  thus 
achieve  a  new  loss.  We  do  not  know,  of  course, 
what  Uie  WMATC  projection  will  be  nor  its 
ruling  on  t'ne  depreciation  amounts. 

Without  trying  to  be  utility  rate  experts, 
we  note  that  Transit  needs  no  money  for 
dividends  in  view  of  p.ast  overp.iyni^uis  and 
that  its  balance  sheet  of  August  31,  1966, 
showed  a  track  removal  reserve  of  $752,771,  a 
balance  in  the  unamortized  excess  of 
the  orlglnal-cost-over-cost-to-DCT  Item  of 
$1,885,661,  and  retained  earnings  of  $3,385,- 
405.  These  sources  seem  ample  lor  "reve- 
nue" needed  to  service  the  debts  on  recently 
purchased  buses. 

It  might  be  helpful,  however,  for  us  to 
Indicate  the  types  of  payments  and  increiised 
revenue  that  might  be  made  possible  by  gov- 
ernment action, 

1)  In  its  January  1966  Order,  WMATC 
stated  that  the  reserve  for  future  costs  of 
track  removal  and  street  repaving,  an  obli- 
gation imposed  by  Congress,  would  have  to 
be  augmented  by  $800,000  to  one  million  dol- 
lars i>er  year  for  the  next  three  or  fotir  years 
and  th.it  this  cost  to  the  bus  rider  is  equiva- 
lent to  l',i<  in  fares.  DC.  Transit  said  at  our 
hearing  that  this  cost  could  be  as  iiigh  .as 
$18,900,000  for  the  remiiinder  of  its  I'ranchise. 

2)  In  its  January  1966  Order,  WMATC  .also 
observed  that  Transit  h.as  to  pay  Federal  in- 
come taxes  of  48%  of  its  net  profit  and  thus 
miist  obtain  revenues  of  twice  the  magni- 
tude tliat  would  t>e  required  otherwise. 
WMATC  reoonamended  that  Congress  grant 
an  exemption  for  these  taxes.  At  the  in- 
creased rate  of  fares  which  Transit  proposed 
for  1967,  Transit  estimates  these  taxes  at 
$744,998. 

3)  On  May  6.  1966.  Gen.  C.  M.  Duke,  as 
Chairman  of  WMATC,  wrote  to  Walter  To- 
brlner.  President  of  the  D.C.  Commissioners, 
recommending  that  the  District  Commission- 
ers propose  to  Congress  legislation  which 
would  allow  the  subsidy  for  school  children 
to  come  out  of  general  tax  funds  instead  of 
bus  fares.  Congressional  legislation  now  sets 
school  fares  at  not  more  than  50%  of  the 
adult  rate.  Congress  provided  for  TYanslt  to 
be  reimbursed  for  this  subsidy  but  by  a  com- 
plicated formula  which  never  applies  to 
Transit.  Changing  the  formula  so  as  to  make 
government  payment  possible  would  seem  to 
be  within  the  original  Intent  of  Congress. 
With  Transit's  estimate  of  7,144,101  school 
riders  in  1967,  this  payment  from  t,ax  funds 
to  Transit's  operating  revenue  would  be  S803,- 
711.36  (Transit's  estimate  at  our  hearing  was 
$750,000.) 

4)  The  suggestion  was  made  at  our  hear- 
ing that  Interest  costs  could  lie  reduced  if 
equipment  was  purchased  by  the  Govern- 
ment with  money  from  Government  bonds, 
or  If  the  Government  guaranteed  Trr^nsit's 
bonds.  Transit  is  now  paying  eVa'';;  while 
Government  guaranteed  FHA  loans  draw  6':  . 
The  difference  of  14  %  on  the  long-term  notes 
of  $17,314,442  listed  In  Transit's  August  31 
balance  sheet  would  make  a  saving  of  S86,- 
572.  Of  course  it  would  t>e  greater  if  the 
Government  made  the  direct  purchase,  issu- 
ing its  own  bonds. 

5>  Since  our  investigation  started.  Transit 
has  applied  for  permission  to  carry-  axivertis- 
Ing  on  the  outside  of  its  buses  in  order  t>o 
get  additional  revenue.  Profits  from  this 
source  have  been  variously  estimated  but  we 
believe  a  net  of  $275,000  per  year  to  be  a  rea- 
sonable projection.  The  matter  is  now  pend- 
ing before  the  District  Commissioners. 

The  above  five  Items  indicate  the  pKKSiblU- 
tles  of  Government  assistance.  In  view  of  our 
long-range  analysis  and  basic  conclusions, 
however,  we  do  not  recommend  any  of  them. 
In  addition  to  otir  prior  observations  about 
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Transit's  money-grabbing  proclivity  and  our 
belief  that  it  simply  does  not  deserve  assist- 
ance at  this  time,  we  add  two  considerations: 

(1)  Making  payments  out  of  tax  funds  Is 
a  political  matter  and  depends  basically 
upon  the  will  of  the  people.  Nearly  every 
witness  at  our  liearings  opposed  any  sub- 
sidy for  DC.  Transit,  although  many  re- 
lented when  presented  with  a  flat  sxip- 
posltlon  of  a  fare  Increase.  Likewise  most 
opinions  that  we  liave  s;impled  informally  in 
the  community,  including  those  from  busi- 
nessmen, are  that  Transit  has  already  made 
too  much  money  otit  <<i  the  public  and 
deserves  no  subsidy.  Apparently  "the  peo- 
ple" have  already  reached  the  conclusions  we 
have  formulated  above  so  laboriously  .and 
Government  assistance  now  Is  almost  a  polit- 
ical imjKisBlblllty. 

(2)  Easing  franchise  requirements  and 
profit  potentials  now  would  be  most  unwise 
if  the  Government  is  to  follow  ovir  recom- 
mendation and  buy  the  outstanding  capital 
stock  of  D.C.  Transit  and  put  it  into  a  pub- 
lic .authority.  There  is  no  point  to  increasing 
the  value  of  what  we  are  about  to  buy.  This 
reminds  us  of  the  Mark  Twain  story  .alKiut 
the  fur  merchant  who  kept  buying  a  p.ackage 
of  skins  from  a  barefoot  tioy  and  tossing 
them  on  the  pile  out  back,  only  to  discover 
that  the  boy  was  going  to  tlie  rear  each 
time,  retrieving  his  skins  and  bringing  them 
to  the  front  door  for  the  merchant  to  buy 
again.  We  have  done  this  more  than  enough 
already. 

Loicer  fares 

We  had  hoped  that  some  feasible  method 
would  evolve  from  our  studies  for  a  reduc- 
tion in  fares.  We  are  convinced  that  if  bus 
riding  was  made  cheap  enough,  people  would 
use  buses  instead  of  private  cars,  would 
make  more  city  trips  for  purposes  of  busi- 
ness and  pleasure  and  the  city  would  be 
benefited  thereby, 

WMATC  staff  personnel  estimated  that  a 
reduction  of  the  token  fare  from  the  present 
21',4<  to  15c,  with  the  cash  fare  remaining  at 
25c  would  increase  patronage  by  10%  but 
cause  a  decrease  in  net  earnings  of  over  $8 
million.  DC.  Transit  staff  estimated  a  smaller 
change,  with  an  increase  of  6,572,962  riders 
and  a  decrease  In  revenue  of  $6,262,484. 

Other  possible  fare  reductions,  shifts  in 
schedules,  the  use  of  the  weekly  pass  and 
even  the  abolition  of  fares  with  free  rides  for 
all  or  for  certain  groups,  were  also  considered 
by  the  Council. 

However.  In  view  of  our  basic  recommenda- 
tion for  a  shift  in  ownership  to  a  public 
authority.  It  seems  pointless  to  go  Into  possi- 
ble fare  reductions  for  D.C.  Transit  at  this 
time.  Our  hope  remains,  liowever. 

Summary   of   rccomviendation^ 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  findings  and 
analyses,  we  recommend: 

I.  That  the  District  Commissioners  recom- 
mend to  the  Congress  the  acquisition  of 
D.C.  Transit,  preferably  through  purchase  of 
its  capital  stock,  and  the  transfer  of  the 
franchise  and  the  lioldings  to  a  public  au- 
thority which  will  arrange  for  the  operation 
of  the  transit  system  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost  and  maximum  service  to  the  com- 
munity; 

II.  "Tliat  no  additional  government  pay- 
ments, tax  exemptions  or  other  subsidy  be 
given  to  D.C.  Transit  .at  this  time: 

III.  That  the  Commissioners  request  an 
opinion  from  the  Corporation  Counsel  on 
the  feasibility  of  legal  action  to  recover  for 
the  public  prior  excess  payments  of  divi- 
dends and/or  collection  of  unreasonable 
fares; 

rV.  That  the  Commissioners  seek  to  expe- 
dite the  consideration  of  the  two  cases  now 
before  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  so 
that  early  determination  may  be  obtained 
on  the  validity  of  the  1962  fare  Increase  and 
the  Jamuary  1966  rulings  by  WMATC; 

V.  That  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area  Transit   Commission   issue   a  preliml- 
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nary,  or  anticipatory  Order,  on  the  appUca- 
tiona  now  pending  for  fare  Increases  In  1967 
In  order  to  give  the  public,  the  District 
Government  and  the  Congress  an  oppwrtun- 
Ity  to  consider  legislative  alternatives  to  the 
Commission's  anal  decision. 


Appendix 
Excerpts  from  the  Court  Opinion  In  DC  Tran- 
sit  System   v.   WMATC.   121    US   App.   DC 

375,  350  F.  2d  753  (,1965) 

"We  think  Congress  used  the  figure  of  6.5 % 
simply  to  suggest  a  general  objective  of  this 
regulatory  scheme  ...  It  clearly  seems  to 
be  Intended  that  the  rate  making  authority 
should  look  to  other  criteria  as  well." 

"A  Just  and  reasonable  rate  Is  one  that  as- 
sures that  all  the  enterprise's  legitimate  ex- 
penses will  be  met.  and  that  enables  It  to 
cover  Interest  on  Its  debt,  pay  dividends  suffi- 
cient to  continue  to  attract  Investors,  and 
retain  a  sxifficlent  surplus  to  permit  It  to 
finance  down  payments  on  new  equipment 
and  generally  to  provide  both  the  form  and 
substance  of  financial  strength  and  stability. 
A  rate  fixed  withoiit  p.-\rtlcularlzed  reference 
to  these  needs  does  not  satisfy  any  standard 
olcate  making  of  which  we  are  aware.  Includ- 
In^that  of  return  on  operating  expenses." 

The  Commission  stated  "that  It  did  not  re- 
gard (such  an  inquiry)  as  either  relevant  or 
required  under  the  ojjeratlng  ratio  method — 
an  error  of  which  the  Commission,  as  a  new 
agency  making  its  first  start  In  the  rate-mak- 
ing field,  should  be  disabused  at  the  outset 
In  the  Interest  of  avoiding  future  difficulties." 

"But  what  facts  it  relied  on  the  Commis- 
sion does  not  say.  It  had  before  it  a  statement 
of  Transit's  current  annual  interest  charges, 
but  It  seems  to  have  made  no  Inquiry  Into 
the  cost  to  Transit  of  borrowing  money  .  .  . 
Transit's  annual  dividend  pay-out  of  about 
$600,000  appears  to  have  been  treated  as  if 
It  were  a  cost  of  operation,  like  the  annual 
expenditure  for  gas  and  oil.  with  no  examina- 
tion of.  or  conclusion  about,  its  appropriate- 
ness." 

"We  think  the  time  has  come  for  the 
Commission  to  make  a  careful  review  and 
analysis  of  the  earning  experience  of  Transit 
from  its  inception,  and  of  what  that  exper- 
ience has  meant  to  the  equity  owner,  both 
by  way  of  dividend  payments  and  growth  in 
book  v.ilues  through  retained  earnings.  We 
do  not  see  how  current  fare  increases  can 
properly  be  appraised  apart  from  such  a 
study." 

"This  matter  of  earnings  Is  the  more  Im- 
portant m  the  light  of  Congress'  direction  to 
the  Commission  ...  in  the  Compact  to  give 
due  consideration  in  setting  fares  to  the 
need  in  the  public  interest  of  adequate  and 
efficient  transportation  service  by  such  car- 
riers at  the  lowest  cost  consistent  with  the 
furnishing  of  such  service."  The  Commission 
is  thus  required  to  see  that  the  fare-payers 
pay  no  more  than  is  necessary  to  insure  the 
continued  .adequacy  of  the  company's  service 
and  provide  a  return  to  the  shareholders  that 
Is  reasonable  under  the  circumstances." 

J.  Skelly  Wright,  concurring:  "Whatever 
system  of  rate  malting  is  used  in  determining 
a  proper  bus  fare,  two  basic  questions  must 
be  answered:  1)  How  much  money  have  the 
owners  of  DC  Transit  Invested  in  the  Com- 
pany, and  2)  What  has  been  and  what  Is  the 
return  on  that  Investment?  Until  the  Com- 
mission answers  these  two  questions  in  words 
of  one  syllable  so  the  public,  and  the  Court, 
can  understand,  the  suspicion  of  unconscion- 
able profits  at  public  expense  will  persist." 

"In  view  of  this  statement  by  the  Govern- 
ment, the  Commission  in  its  opinion  on  re- 
mand should  set  out.  year  by  year,  beginning 
with  1956.  the  amount  of  capital  actually  in- 
vested by  the  owners  of  DC  Transit,  followed 
by  the  earnings,  year  by  year,  on  that  in- 
vestment. Of  cotirse.  If  any  capital  has  been 
returned  to  the  owners,  in  any  way.  the  year 
and  amount  thereof  also  should  be  disclosed."" 
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THE  PUBUC  DOMAIN— HEART  OP 
THE  REPUBLIC 


July  9,  1968 


HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  9,  1968 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
truly  great  subjects  in  the  history  of 
the  Jnited  States  is  that  of  the  public 
domain.  In  a  comprehensive  and  illus- 
trated four-part  article  on  "The  Public 
Domain — Heart  of  the  Republic,"  by 
William  W.  Porter  II,  in  the  January, 
February,  March,  and  April  1966  issues 
of  American  Forests,  the  author  traces 
this  vital  matter  back  to  the  Pounding 
Fathers  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Porter  is  a  consulting  geologist 
living  at  244  South  Gramercy  Place,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  Those  wishing  the  full 
text  of  the  indicated  article  may  obtain 
reprints  by  writing  him. 

A  condensation  of  the  Porter  article, 

as  arranged  by  its  author,  follows: 

The  Public  Domain— Heart  of  the  Republic 

(As  Condensed  from  the  January,  February, 

March,  and  AprU  1966  Issues) 

(By  William  W.  Porter  ID 

The  very  concept  of  a  national  public 
domain. — government  land  being  held  for 
disposition  to  the  people. — was  something 
new  in  the  world.  Since  the  beginning  of  his- 
tory there  had  been  colonial  domains  and 
imperial  domains  for  tribute  and  exploita- 
tion by  the  governing  home  country,  but 
never,  until  established  by  the  Founders  of 
the  United  States,  a  national  public  domain 
of  imperial  magnitude,  held  not  for  exploita- 
tion from  afar,  but  for  settlement  and  de- 
velopment by  the  mother  country's  own  citi- 
zens, and  destined  to  become  part  of  the 
home  country  "on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
original  States,  in  all  respects  whatever." 

It  was  a  novel  type  of  land  holding.  Sover- 
eignty was  to  remain  in  government,  but 
government  held  the  land  for  disposal  of 
the  proprietary  rights  of  ownership  to  its 
citizens, — not  for  exploitation  and  pro- 
prietary management  by  government.  This 
was  clear  from  the  beginning. 

To  become  a  great  power  the  United  States 
must  have  the  heartland  of  the  continent. 
These  almost  uninhabited  mld-contlnent 
lands  which  were  completely  blocking  west- 
ward expansion  consisted  of  the  western 
colonial  lands. — a  vast  domain  of  236.825.600 
acres  extending  from  the  west  border  of  the 
original  states,  west  to  the  Mississippi,  sub- 
ject to  claims  by  Britain.  France,  and  In  part 
Spain;  and  the  Louisiana  lands, — a  Spanish 
dominion  of  529.911.680  acres  extending  from 
the  Mississippi  west  to  the  continental  divide 
at  the  headwaters  of  the  Missouri  river  sys- 
tem. 

In  the  treaty  with  Britain  concluded  at 
Parts  September  3.  1783  they  got  the  west- 
ern colonial  lands.  It  was  a  remarkable 
achievement  It  was  the  master  stroke  of 
American  political  statesmanship  that  deter- 
mined that  there  should  be  a  United  States 
of    America. 

THE    LOUISIANA    PURCHASE 

A  strange  sequence  of  events  and  timing 
is  involved  in  the  Louisiana  Purchase. 

Lard  Nelson  soverned  the  timing  by  his 
victory  of  the  Nile  which  sent  Napoleon  from 
Eg>-pt  back  to  Prance.  The  unpredictable 
temperament  of  the  French  people  helped 
when  the  failure  at  the  Sphinx  became  the 
Idol  of  Prance.  He  overturned  the  Directory 
government  that  had  been  fighting  an  un- 
declared war  with  President  Adams  and  be- 
came master  of  Prance   In  November   1799. 


Within  a  year  Napoleon  agreed  with  the 
King  of  Spain  to  trade  a  kingdom  In  Tus- 
cany to  his  son-in-law,  the  Duke  of  Parma, 
for  Louisiana.  In  Aprtl  30,  1803,  the  treaty 
covering  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  from 
Prance  by  the  United  States  was  concluded. 

The  drama  of  the  situation  and  subse- 
quent exploration  Is  strikingly  told  by 
Bernard  De  Voto  in  The  Course  of  Empire. 
Napoleon  sold  the  territory  before  he  could 
possess  it.  The  upper  Mississippi  valley  was 
under  the  French  flag  less  than  fifteen  min- 
utes. De  Voto  tells  how  a  Yankee  captain 
deputized  as  an  Agent  and  Commissioner 
of  the  French  Republic,  delayed  by  weather, 
reached  Cahokia  near  St.  Louis  March  9, 
1804.  He  lowered  the  Spanish  flag,  raised  the 
French  flag,  flred  a  salute,  lowered  the  Tri- 
color, and  raised  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  An- 
other American  captain  signed  the  docu- 
ments representing  President  Jefferson.  He 
was  Meriwether  Lewis  who.  with  William 
Clark,  was  already  there  on  the  way  to  find 
the  continental  divide. 

What  Lewis  and  Clark  found  was  later  cal- 
culated to  be  529,911,860  acres.  The  cost  was 
nominally  $15  million,  but  with  interest  and 
concomitant  obligations,  totaled  $23,213,568. 
or  about  4c  per  acre. 

As  the  Louisiana  Purchase  was  almost  all 
public  domain  land,  the  development  dem- 
onstrates the  monumental  success  of  the 
traditional  public  land  policy  under  whlcli 
government  holds  public  domain  primaiily 
for  disposition  on  generous  terms  to  its  citi- 
zens for  development  and  creation  of  lustint; 
tax  values.  Yet  nearly  half  the  land  west  ol 
the  Rockies  and  nearly  all  the  land  in  Alaska 
is  still  in  federal  hands  In  the  last  half  of  the 
20th  century.  The  land  disposal  tradition, 
historically  so  successful,  is  threatened  with 
reversal  on  the  coUectlvist  theory  that  gov- 
ernment can  better  "manage"  the  lands  as 
guardian  of  all  the  people. 

CRITICAL    PERIOD    ENDS 

The  Louisiana  Purchase  ended  the  "criti- 
cal period"  in  American  history  and  assured 
western  growth.  It  might  be  called  the 
culminating  achievement  of  the  Pounders  ol 
the  Republic  who  did  so  much  in  a  genera- 
tion. 

Those  in  modern  times  who  would  free 
the  federal  government  of  certain  constitu- 
tional restraints  must  necessarily  look  to  the 
origin  of  the  Constitution  and  the  people 
responsible  for  it.  Certain  published  reports 
have  discounted  elements  in  the  republic's 
origin,  and  have  characterized  the  founders 
as  a  group  of  farmers  v/ho  produced  a  gov- 
ernment suitable  for  an  18th  century 
agrarian  economy  far  removed  from  the  cen- 
ter of  world  power.  The  accomplished  facts 
reveal  no  such  limited  talent.  The  emerging 
new  republic  was  the  weakest  of  the  four 
nations  engaged  In  a  world-wide  conflict 
from  North  America  and  the  Caribbean  Sea 
to  Gibraltar  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  yet  its 
leaders  had  a  geopolitical  comprehension  of 
the  world  scene,  and  they  prevailed  when 
confronted  with  the  best  statesmanship  Eu- 
rope could  produce.  They  clearly  sensed  the 
continental  magnitude  of  the  future  America. 

Downgrading  of  the  founders  of  the  re- 
public simply  doesn't  stand  up  on  the  record. 

The  Constitution  perpetuated  the  land 
tenets  of  the  Confederation  Congress  which 
had  taken  title  to  public  domain  lands  and 
had  cMsposed  of  them  under  the  Land  Ordi- 
nance of  1785.  It  had  prescribed  territorial 
government  In  the  Northwest  Ordinance  in 
1787.  The  Constitution  made  it  clear  that 
Congress  continue  to  control  public  lands. 
ARTICLE  IV.  Section  3,  Clause  2  of  the  Con- 
stitution Is  unambiguous  on  this  point: 

"The  Congress  shall  have  the  Power  to  dis- 
pose of  and  make  all  needful  Rules  and  Reg- 
ulations respecting  the  Territory  or  other 
Property  belonging   to   the  United  States." 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  and  Its 
Bureau    of    Land    Management    are    always 
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agents  of  Congress.  Departmental  discretion 
Is  not  unlimited  as  the  Supreme  Court  has 
made  unmistakably  clear  In  the  California 
submerged  lands  case  In  1947  (U.S.  v.  State 
of  California.  332  U.S.  19:  91  L  ed  1889).  The 
Court  In  its  decision  as  it  appears  at  page 
1893  of  the  lawyers'  edition  states  as  follows: 

"Article  IV.  Section  3,  CI.  2  of  the  Constitu- 
tion vests  in  Congress  a  "power  to  dispose  of 
and  make  all  needful  Rules  and  Regulations 
respecting  the  Territory  or  other  Property 
belonging  to  the  United  States."  We  have 
said  that  the  i  onstitutional  Power  of  Con- 
gress in  this  respect  is  unthout  limitation. 
The  United  States  v  San  FrancxKci .  .110  U.S. 
16.  29.  30.  80:  L  efl  1050.  1059,  1060.  CO  S.  Ct. 
749.  Thus  neither  the  courts  nor  the  execu- 
tive agencies,  could  proceed  contrary  to  an 
act  of  Congress  in  this  congressional  area  of 
national  power."    (Emphasis  added) 

The  Constitution  and  Its  recent  re-affir- 
mation just  quoted  leave  no  doubt  whatever 
that  the  executive  branch  of  the  government 
has  limited  discretion  and  must  act  as  direc- 
ted by  Congress. 

The  United  States  owned  a  rich  inacces- 
sible empire  that  nobody  could  use.  But  If 
some  of  the  land  were  t'lven  up  to  li  "in  fi- 
nance railroad  accessibility  the  enlianced 
value  of  the  remplniP'r  hmd  would  I'nr  ex- 
ceed the  value  of  what  was  ^iven  uo.  Thus 
was  instituted  what  it  has  become  lashlon- 
able  to  refer  to  from  a  comfortable  armchair 
a  century  later  as  "the  great  land  pive-away 
program."  Complaints  are  still  being  made 
of  the  "princely  domains  "  piven  to  '[jrivate 
interests."  M  my  c'^iilc.'^  .'  imply  don't  think  to 
scale.  They  are  inclined  to  apply  resultant 
values  retroactively,  and  not  consider  alter- 
natives. 

What  the  goveriiment  actually  did  was  use 
about  6.3 'a  of  its  5c  per  acre  hind  or  91.3 
million  acres  which  had  cost  only  about  S5 
million  to  promote  actual  construction  of 
four  transcontinental  railroad  connections — 
Union  Pacific — Contral  Pacific,  Northern  Pa- 
cific. Southern  Pacific,  and  Santa  Fe — and 
numerous  connecting  lines.  Actual  direct 
cost  of  the  Union  Pacific  alone  was  $60,- 
467  641  27  as  calculated  by  Professor  William 
Z.  Ripley  in  Railtcay  Problems,  Chapter  IV. 
Other  indirect  government  help  was  less  than 
half  that.  Railroad  accessibility,  in  turn, 
opened  up  most  of  the  remaining  93.7 r;  of 
over  1.3  billion  acres  in  which  private  ex- 
ploitation created  the  greatest  unit  of  tax- 
able wealth  the  world  had  ever  known. 

The  "give-away"  cliche  reflects  a  complete 
misconception  of  United  Slates  public  land 
policy.  Govtrnment  made  no  real  land 
"gifts."  Government  retained  the  rights  ap- 
pertaining to  sovereignty,  and  transferred  to 
citizens  only  limited  titles  in  the  rights  of 
proprietorship.  Taxing  rights  on  both  rail- 
road grant  land,  homestead,  and  other  lands 
was.  in  effect,  reserved  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment for  the  states;  and  for  Itself  the 
federal  government  retained  what  may 
amount  to  50%  or  more  of  the  taxable  in- 
come profit  from  the  "management"  of  the 
land,  plus  the  right  to  tax  about  every  op- 
eration or  enterprise  In.  on.  or  incidental  to 
the  land,  and  the  right  to  tax  inheritance 
and  all  subsequent  sales  as  "capital  gains"' 
on  the  basis  of  progressive  reappraisals. 

The  coup  de  grace  of  the  "gift"  complaint 
is  that  the  interest  the  government  retained 
in  the  "gift'"  lands  returns  to  governments, — 
state  and  federal — through  total  taxes,  the 
original  cost  every  few  hours.  The  land  pol- 
icy placed  the  lands  in  the  hands  of  the 
American  people  and  supplied  the  govern- 
ment with  the  wealth  to  protect  them. 

In  1866  Congress  adhered  to  established 
principles  and  extended  the  traditional  pub- 
lic land  policy  to  a  new  empire :  the  mineral 
content  of  the  public  domain.  Henceforth 
ores  and  minerals  were  also  to  be  for  disposal 
on  lenient  terms  to  individuals  to  achieve 
development  of  the  country  and  creation  of 
taxable  wealth.  The  economic  and  strategic 
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benefits  of  the  mineral  disposal  policy  to  the 
nation  are  incalcuable.  Without  the  avail- 
ability in  time  of  need  of  the  mineral  re- 
sources discovered  and  developed  under  the 
mining  laws  by  individuals  and  groups  of 
individuals,  the  United  States  could  not  have 
survived  the  wars  of  the  20th  century. 

SCOTLAND    PROVES    A    POINT 

History  shows  that  government  owner- 
ship and  control  are  not  necessary  to  achieve 
sound  conservation.  Successful  conservation 
depends  on  what  Is  done,  and  not  on  who 
does  it.  Private  forest  conservation  was  well 
along  In  Europe  before  Columbus  sailed.  For 
the  next  500  years  private  owners  did  a 
highly  successful  job  in  Scotland. 

AMERICAN    FOREST    CONSERVATION 

The  American  forest  Industry,  in  addition 
to  the  Forest  Service,  has  done  an  excellent 
job  toward  bringing  today's  replacement 
growth  Into  balance  with  today's  cutting  de- 
mands. 

Product  research  has  led  to  conservation  of 
much  that  was  waste  under  the  technology  of 
the  past,  which  Is  obsolete  by  modem  stand- 
ards. 

The  results  and  consequences  of  products 
research  clearly  Illustrate  the  fallacy  of  the 
two-olteii  expressed  cliche  that  waste  results 
from  private  development  of  natural  re- 
sources for  profit.  Such  contentions  Ignore 
the  obvious:  People  who  want  to  make  a 
profit  don't  waste  their  stock-in-trade.  They 
conserve  it  and  sell  it. 

MINERAL    CONSERVATION        5. 

Private  industry  has  also  been  spectacu- 
larly successful  in  the  conservation  of  min- 
erals. At  the  turn  of  the  century  nobody 
in  government  or  any  place  else  knew  that 
some  mountains  of  ingenous  porphyry  rock 
in  the  West  were  mineral  resources. 

Arrangements  were  consummated  In  1903 
for  organization  of  Utah  Copper  Co.  to  de- 
velop the  low  grade  porphyry  at  Bingham 
Canyon,  some  25  miles  southwest  of  Salt 
Lake  City.  The  necessary  mineral  rights  could 
be  acquired  in  accordance  with  the  tr:*ii- 
tional  Congressional  policy  of  disposal.  In 
1905  Bingham  Qjinyon  produced  2.700  tons  of 
metallic  copper;  2,600  tons  in  1906;  and  2.000 
tpns  in  1907.  Then,  in  1908,  the  year  of  Presi- 
dent Theodore  Roosevelt's  famous  White 
House  Conference  on  Conservation,  Jackling's 
mineral  conservation  project  jumped  to  suc- 
cess. In  1908.  Utah  Copper  produced  27,000 
tons  of  metallic  copper.  For  the  war  effort 
in  1917,  Utah  Copper  produced  97,900  tons  of 
metallic  copper. 

The  disseminated  copper  conservation  proj- 
ect succeeded  for  two  reasons.  In  addition  to 
D.C.  Jackling's  personal  scientific  and  execu- 
tive ability:  1.  Under  traditional  American 
land  disposal  policy  Jackling  had  access  to 
the  potential  mineral  deposit  as  a  matter  of 
right,  with  no  problem  of  Justifying  the 
fesisibllity  to  a  "resource  manager,"  and  no 
problem  of  getting  the  uncertain  potential 
resource  "unlocked"  from  a  withdrawal,  by 
a  President  unable  to  perceive  the  coming 
war  emergency  far  in  advance.  2.  He  operated 
as  an  individual  American  with  consequent 
unrestricted  access  to  any  capital  he  could 
interest. 

The  lands  and  resources  transferred  out  of 
government  into  private  ownership,  fee  or 
leasehold,  have  produced  the  animal,  vege- 
table, and  mineral  wealth  in  the  abundance 
needed  to  create,  maintain,  and  defend  a 
great  nation. 

The  American  land  principle  of  develop- 
ment of  public  resources  for  the  national 
good  through  the  agency  of  private  enter- 
prise is  unique.  The  United  States  was 
formed  contingent  on  the  creation  of  a  na- 
tional public  domain.  The  people  of  the  13 
colonies  owned  public  domain  lands  amount- 
ing, in  the  first  instance,  January  1784,  to 
more  than  233  million  acres.  There  were  two 
alternatives  for  management:  1.  Government 
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could  exercise  all  proprietary  rights,  and 
miinage.  operate,  and  control  the  lands  as 
guardian  of  the  people.  Government  owner- 
ship, management,  operation,  and  control  is 
by  definition  socialism.  It  was  rejected  as 
American  land  policy.  2.  The  American  land 
policy  which  was  adopted  provided  for  dis- 
posal of  proprietary  rights  with  government 
retaining  the  rights  appertaining  to  sover- 
eignty and  applying  the  proceeds  from  dis- 
posal for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people.  Early 
proceeds  from  disposal  were  applied  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  people  to  pay  off  the  Rev- 
olutionary War  debt. 

The  nineteen  states  without  public  do- 
main are  the  original  thirteen  states  plus 
Maine,  Vermont,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  West 
Virginia,  and  Texas  (Hawaii  not  considered). 
The  other  29  states  (Alaska  not  considered) 
with  public  domain  have  a  total  combined 
area  which  approximates  the  area  of  the 
original  public  domain  (without  Alaska).  It 
is  reported  to  be  about  1.4  billiun  acres. 
Allowing  for  a  few  Spanish  and  Mexican 
tyrants  and  a  few  private  holdings,  the  29 
public  domain  states  wiere.  for  practical 
purposes,  nearly  all  public  domain  in  orl- 
Rinal  area.  Consequently,  to  appraise  the 
American  public  domain  .system  of  acquisi- 
tion by  government  for  disposal  to  Its  citi- 
zens, it  Is  necessary  only  to  observe  the  29 
public  domain  states.  The  de\'eIopment  and 
wealth  In  these  states,  and  the  taxes  gen- 
erated In  them  to  maintain  local  and  fed- 
eral government  all  result  from  manage- 
ment of  lands  transferred  out  of  federal 
ownership  to  the  American  people.  There 
is  no  "gift"  when  government  retains  the 
right  to  tax,  so  disposal  price  is  relatively 
unimportant. 


ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 


HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

OF    ILOaiDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  8,  1968 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  urgent 
business  in  my  congressional  district 
prevented  my  being  on  the  House  floor 
yesterday  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  our  great  dean  of  the 
Florida  delegation,  the  Honorable  Robert 

L.  F.  SiKES. 

I  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Bob  for 
many  reasons.  He  and  his  lovely  wife 
Inez  were  among  the  first  to  welcome 
Martha  and  me  to  Washington  with  their 
warm  friendship.  His  loyal  and  efficient 
staff  assisted  us  in  establishing  our  office. 
And  because  Bob's  daughter  and  grand- 
childien  are  residents  of  my  congres- 
sional district,  I  feel  we  have  a  special 
claim  on  him. 

As  dean  of  the  Florida  delegation,  Bob 
never  hesitates  to  aid  his  colleagues.  He 
is  never  too  busy  to  lend  a  helping  hand. 
His  effectiveness  as  a  legislator  has  been 
invaluable  to  us,  and  he  has  led  the 
Florida  delegation  with  distinguished 
service,  demonstrating  his  wisdom  and 
experience  on  many  occasions. 

So  while  we  have  spoken  of  his  sur- 
passing in  longevity  the  record  of  the 
late  Senator  Duncan  Upshaw  Fletcher, 
and  we  honor  him  for  this  service,  it  is 
the  quality  of  his  service  that  sets  him 
apart.  His  record  is  one  of  djrnamic 
achievement.  He  is  recognized  as  a  man 
of  many  accomplishments  and  is  gen- 
uinely and  deeply  respected  by  his  col- 
leagues. He  has  made  outstanding  con- 
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trlbutions  as  a  Member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

We  honor  Bob  for  his  dedication  to  the 
people  of  his  district  and  to  the  State  of 
Florida.  He  is  a  man  of  great  honesty  and 
Integrity,  whose  sound  instincts  and 
judgment  make  him  a  valued  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  His  love  of 
counto'  and  devotion  to  duty  stand  as  a 
model  we  would  all  do  well  to  emulate. 
I  am  proud  to  serve  with  Bob  Sncis,  the 
dean  of  the  Florida  delegation. 


TONY 


BENNETTS    20TH 
SARY 


ANNIVER- 


HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  9.  1968 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  serious  current  problems  is  how 
best  to^ssist  those  who  through  no  fault 
of  their  own  are  in  the  poverty  area. 

Occasionally,  we  And  an  individual 
who  by  dint  of  sheer  ability,  personality, 
and  perseverance,  on  his  own,  has 
achieved  success. 

Today,  we  honor  such  a  man,  my  con- 
stituent, whose  successful  struggle  for 
fame  and  fortune  is  in  the  best  tradition 
of  America. 

His  name  is  Tony  Bennett. 

The  son  of  an  Italian  immigrant.  Tony 
was  raised  on  the  streets  of  New  York 
where  every  day  sometimes  can  be  a 
battle  for  survival.  This  exposure  gave 
him  the  added  incentive  to  achieve 
somethinK  significant  in  life.  For  Tony, 
music  wai;  the  magic  key.  From  a  young 
age  he  entertained  the  meml>ers  of  his 
family  and  classmates  at  school.  He  also 
showed  early  promise  in  painting  and 
sketching,  and  as  he  neared  maturity 
he  had  every  intention  of  becoming  a 
commercial  artist.  Both  of  his  careers 
were  interrupted  in  1944  when  he  began 
3  years  of  service  with  the  63d  Infantry 
Division  in  Europe.  After  V-Day,  he  or- 
ganized a  group  of  entertainers  and 
toured  the  military  bases.  The  heady 
experience  of  receiving  acclaim  for  do- 
ing what  he  enjoyed  doing  cost  the 
world  a  promising  commercial  artist. 
Back  home,  he  used  the  GI  bill  to  enter 
the  American  Theatre  Wings  profes- 
sional school  where  he  studied  drama 
and  music  theory.  Weekends  were  de- 
voted to  singing  engagements  wherever 
he  could  find  a  spotlight.  No  scriptwriter 
would  dare  write  such  a  cliche  as  Tony's 
big  break  turned  out  to  be.  Bob  Hope 
heard  Tony  singing  at  a  little  club  and 
asked  him  to  .ioin  a  forthcoming  tour. 
Then  came  a  recording  contract  with 
CBS,  and  Tonys  first  record.  'Boulevard 
of  Broken  Dreams,"  sold  a  half-million 
copies. 

This  year  Tony  Bennett  is  marking 
his  20th  anniversary  as  an  entertainer. 
He  is  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  who 
divides  his  time  among  the  major  show- 
places  of  the  country.  When  he  sings, 
people  listen.  They  also  understand.  He 
enunciates,  and  what  he  has  to  say  in 
his  song  conveys  a  message. 
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The  high  points  of  his  career  include 
a  command  performance  for  the  Queen 
of  England  and  an  invitation  to  sing  at 
the  White  House.  His  appearance  at  the 
Lancoln  Center  Philharmonic  Hall  set  a 
new  attendance  record. 

Success  lias  become  a  fact  of  life  for 
Tony,  but  lie  has  never  ceased  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  the  terrible  specter  of  poverty 
that  haunted  iiis  youth  and  continues  to 
haunt  untold  thousands  of  his  fellow  citi- 
zens in  this  most  affluent  of  all  societies. 
As  a  result,  Tony  has  devoted  himself  to 
charity  work  with  the  same  dedication 
that  made  him  a  star.  He  is  active  in  no 
less  than  14  charitable  causes,  and  the 
list  of  his  benefit  performances  is  almost 
endless.  Tony  continues  to  perform  at 
the  most  famous  showplaces  of  the  world, 
but  uo  stage  is  too  small  '.vhen  he  feels 
that  his  talents  will  help  others  find  their 
way  in  life.  Despite  his  fame,  Tony  re- 
mains a  rather  shy  person  offstage.  He 
feels  that  his  songs  communicate  his 
messages  to  his  fellow  men  much  more 
clearly  than  words  alone.  Above  all,  he  Is 
convinced  that  every  man  must  do  what 
he  can  to  help  others  if  our  Nation,  and 
our  people,  are  to  continue  in  the  role 
of  responsible  leadership  of  the  free 
world. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  my  colleagues 
join  me  in  paying  tribute  to  Tony  Ben- 
nett in  his  20th  year  in  show  business. 


July  9,  1968 


UNITED  ARAB  REPUBLIC  AGGRES- 
SION IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 


HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  9.  1968 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  United 
Arab  Republic  President  Nasser's  visit  to 
Moscow  last  week  points  up  the  ominous 
fact  that  more  than  90  percent  of  Arab 
military  equipment  has  been  replenished 
by  the  Soviet  Union  following  the  June 
1967  war. 

The  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  did  not 
learn  its  lesson  in  1967  may  well  be  at- 
tributed to  our  own  failure  to  profit  from 
that  experience. 

It  is  now  clear  that  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  Middle  East  allies  ran  the  risk  of 
war  last  year  because  they  operated 
under  the  misapprehension  that  the 
United  States  would  restrain  the  Israelis 
from  striking  back.  The  ability  of  the  Is- 
rael Armed  Forces  to  deal  with  the  So- 
viet-inspired threat  to  their  coimtry's 
security  was  one  of  the  rare  times  during 
the  post  World  War  II  period  when  the 
United  States  did  not  have  to  intervene 
to  protect  an  allied  counto-  from  such  a 
Soviet-supported  threat. 

Yet  now,  little  more  than  1  year  later, 
we  see  the  Soviet  Union  once  again  en- 
gaging in  the  reckless  shipment  of  arms 
to  an  Arab  national  leader  whose  past 
judgment  has  twice  brought  the  Middle 
East  to  ai-med  conflict  and  his  own  coun- 
try to  military  disaster. 

I  regret  to  say  that  the  response  of  the 
Johnson-Humphrey  administration  to 
this  renewed  thieat  is  today,  as  last  year, 


so  hesitant  and  unclear  as  indirectly  to 
encourage  the  Soviet  leaders  and  their 
allies  to  press  their  luck  once  again  in  an 
effort  to  reverse  their  decisive  military 
defeat  in  the  1967  Sinai  war. 

Since  the  Middle  East  peacemaking  ef- 
forts of  the  United  Nations  have  faltered, 
the  United  States  cannot  rely  on  that 
agency  to  prevent  another  Israel-Arab 
war  in  the  Middle  East.  Nor  should  we 
rely  on  Communist  leaders.  Indeed,  it  is 
foolish  for  the  Johnson-Humphrey  ad- 
ministration to  talk  of  meaningful  re- 
laxation of  tensions  with  the  Soviet 
Union  as  long  as  the  U.S.S.R.  continues 
to  reequip  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser's  war- 
making  machine. 

If  President  Johnson  truly  desires  to 
leave  office  with  a  record  of  having 
initiated  action  to  reduce  the  threat  of 
war,  I  strongly  urge  that  he  take  such 
steps  as  are  necessary  to  let  the  leaders 
of  the  Soviet  Union  know  that  the  United 
States  views  their  encouragement  of 
UAR  aggression  in  the  Middle  East  as  a 
grave  threat  to  world  peace  and  a  reck- 
less invitation  to  a  renewal  of  fighting  in 
that  volatile  area  of  the  g^gbe. 


DR.    ARTHUR   BURNS   MINIMIZES 
SPENDING-CUT  TASK 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  9.  1968 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
appearing  in  the  June  24,  1968,  Christian 
Science  Monitor  entitled  "Bums  Mini- 
mizes Spendlng-Cut  Task"  is  worth  read- 
ing for  two  important  reasons.  First,  for 
its  intelligent  discussion  of  where  spend- 
ing can  be  cut.  Second,  for  emphasizing 
the  sad  fact  that  even  able  and  objec- 
tive news  reporters  like  David  R.  Francis 
miss  the  crucial  fiscal  fact  that  the  Ex- 
ecutive, not  the  Congress,  sets  the  level 
of  spending  for  a  given  fiscal  year. 

Congress,  once  it  has  passed  its  appro- 
priation bills,  cannot  control  the  spend- 
ing level  the  Executive  sets  for  each 
program  for  each  fiscal  year.  Nor  should 
Consrcss  attempt  to  put  the  Executive 
in  a  strait  jacket  as  to  v.'hat  level  of 
spending  each  program  requires.  The 
level  of  spending  depends  very  much  on 
the  nature  of  the  program,  the  avail- 
ability of  skilled  manpower,  equipment 
and  plant.  It  depends  upon  the  rapidity 
with  which  preliminary  planning  is  suc- 
cessful and  the  rapidity  with  which 
contracts  can  then  be  let,  and  so  forth. 

Appropriations,  or  power  for  the  Ex- 
ecutive to  spend,  cover  several  fiscal 
years,  not  just  the  immediate  fiscal  year. 
If  there  is  a  scientific  breakthrough,  then 
spending  can  be,  and  all  other  things 
being  equal  should  be,  accelerated.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  scientific  breakthrough 
in  one  area  can  mean  rendering  a  pro- 
gram in  another  area  obsolete,  thus  re- 
quring  a  cutback  and  a  phasing  out  of 
spending  in  this  area. 

The  President  as  of  July,  the  begin- 
ning of  fiscal  1969,  had  about  $222.7  bil- 
lion carryover  balances  of  previous,  but 
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unutilized  power  to  spend.  If  Congress 
grants  him  his  budget  requests  for  new 
power  to  spend  in  the  appropriation  bills 
he  will  have  an  additional  $201.7  billion 
power  to  spend,  or  a  total  of  about  $425 
billion  power  to  spend.  Even  if  Congress 
cuts  his  budget  request  for  new  power 
to  spend  by  $10  billion — and  Congress 
will  not — this  will  have  little  bearing  on 
the  President's  ability  to  maintain 
spending  at  $186.1  billion  level  projected 
In  his  budget  message  of  January  1968 
or  at  $188.8  billion  spending  level,  his 
recently  revised  and  little  publicized  new 
spending  level. 

Congress  not  having  the  power  to  set 
spending  levels  program  by  program  by 
fiscal  years  does  not  mean  that  it  has  no 
power  to  affect  one  total  spending  level 
for  a  given  fiscal  year.  It  does  have,  but 
In  order  to  implement  this  power  with 
intelligence  it  must  have  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Executive  in  establishing  the 
priorities  among  programs  so  that  those 
that  can  be  stretched  out  be  stretched 
out. 

Congress  can  exercise  its  power  over 
the  total  spending  level  in  a  cumbersome 
way  as  it  has  attempted  to  do  through 
the  debt  ceiling  legislation,  because  if 
the  President  is  spending  at  a  level  great- 
er than  the  revenues  derived  from  taxes 
in  a  given  fiscal  year  he  must  sell  bonds 
to  make  up  the  difference.  But  if  Con- 
gress has  limited  the  number  of  bonds 
he  can  issue  then  he  carmot  spend  at  a 
level  beyond  this  limit. 

Congress  can  also  exercise  its  power 
through  a  spending  ceiling  for  a  given 
fiscal  year,  as  it  sought  to  do  in  the 
recent  surtax  spending  limit  legislation. 
This  is  likewise  cumbersome  and.  without 
the  cooperation  of  the  Executive,  unlike 
the  debt  ceiling  limits,  it  is  ineffective.  It 
is  particularly  ineffective  when  dealing 
with  an  Executive  whose  term  of  ofiBce 
covers  only  half  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
the  spending  level  is  to  be  restricted.  If 
Congress  has  difficulty  in  piiming  down 
the  spending  levels  for  specific  programs 
on  a  fiscal  year  basis  think  of  the  diffi- 
culties involved  in  trying  to  pin  them 
down  on  a  6-month  basis. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  the  Presi- 
dent could  cut  his  spending  levels  begin- 
ning right  now  to  an  annual  figure  of  $180 
billion  or  even  a  $170  billion  for  this  fiscal 
year  without  any  reference  to  the  Con- 
gress. Just  as  he  could  and  did  increase 
his  spending  level  by  almost  $3  billion 
from  $186  billion  to  $189  billion  while 
the  public  and  the  Congress  were  being 
distracted  by  the  futile  debate  over  a 
$6  billion  expenditure  cut. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  in  a  lengthy  let- 
ter to  inquiring  constituents  on  the  fis- 
cal situation  of  our  coimtry,  it  is  clear 
that  the  Johnson  administration  is  not 
about  to  cut  expenditure  levels.  It  has 
now  been  successful  In  getting  more  tax 
money  so  the  debt  ceiling  restriction  has 
been  rendered  that  much  less  effective  in 
holding  down  total  spending  for  fiscal 
1969. 

Here  follows  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  article  referred  to  as  well  as  an 
interesting  discussion  of  the  impact  of 
the  debt  celling  legislation  written  by 
Richard  F.  Janssen.  appearing  in  the 
Jiine  14.  1968,  Wall  Street  Journal: 
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[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  June 

24,  1968] 

Thb    Economic    Scene:     Bitrns    Minimizes 

Spendinc-Cut  Task 

(By  David  R.  Francis) 

New  York. — Congress  has  given  Itself  and 
President  Johnson  a  knotty  problem:  They 
must  decide  where  to  cut  $6  billion  from 
the  federal  budget.  And  as  any  poUUclan 
knows,  spending  Is  fun,  but  trimming  Is 
grim. 

At  one  point.  President  Johnson  went  so 
far  as  to  declare  that  a  slash  of  this  sort 
in  his  $186.1  billion  budget  would  cause 
"chaos"  In  the  government. 

Actually,  It  won't  be  that  bad.  Says  Dr. 
Arthur  P.  Burns,  former  chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  under  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower:  "I  don't  think  this  Is  any- 
thlnk  like  the  squeeze  people  are  talking 
about." 

FLEXIBILITY    INDICATED 

For  one  thing,  the  cuts  are  from  projected 
spending.  President  Johnson's  January 
budget  called  for  $10  billion  more  spending 
than  In  the  fiscal  1968  budget,  using  the  new 
consolidated  budget  figures.  If  the  $6  billion 
Is  cut,  the  budget  remains  $4  billion  above 
nscal  1968. 

If  the  government's  loan  activities  are 
eliminated  from  this  budget,  spending  is  up 
$13  billion.  So,  with  $6  bllUon  out.  the  gov- 
ernment win  have  an  extra  $7  billion  for 
Its  nonlendlng  activities. 

Then  the  tax  bill's  spending  limit  of  $180.1 
billion  Isn't  a  flat  one.  It  doesn't  cover  out- 
lays for  these  purposes:  The  Vietnam  war. 
Interest  payments  on  the  national  debt,  and 
payments  of  veterans  and  social-security 
benefits. 

Dr.  Burns  suspects  It  Is  likely  the  govern- 
ment will  spend  more  than  budgeted  In 
these  areas.  He  figures  en  an  extra  $2.5 
billion  for  Vietnam  and  several  hundred 
million  more  for  servicing  the  debt. 

Another  budget  maneuver,  he  notes.  Is  for 
the  government  to  delay  paying  Its  bills 
toward  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  This  can 
trim  spending  temporarily. 

According  to  a  study  by  the  American 
Enterprise  Institute  for  Public  Policy  Re- 
search (AEI)  some  $102  billion  in  expendi- 
tures is  available  for  cutting.  Half  of  this 
amount  Is  in  defense. 

WAR  CHARGES  TO  RISE 

According  to  Washington  reports,  the  ad- 
ministration hopes  to  avoid  a  heavy  impact 
on  domestic  social  programs  by  chopping  a 
large  part  of  the  cut  from  non-Vietnam 
defense  outlays. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Clark  Clifford  esti- 
mates that  Pentagon  spending  would  be 
cut  by  $2  billion  to  $3  billion  because  of  the 
bill.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  Defense 
Department  may  be  tempted  to  charge  as 
many  of  Its  expenditures  to  the  Vietnam 
war  as  possible. 

Still,  the  ax  must  be  wielded  on  civilian 
activities.  The  AEI  has  identified  125  major 
federal  nondefense  programs  eligible  for 
cuts.  Being  a  nonprofit  research  group.  It 
felt  It  should  not  make  any  suggestions  as 
to  where  the  cuts  should  be  made. 

Dr.  Burns  did  make  some  proposals  for 
cuts.  He  mentioned  the  space  program,  the 
supersonic  transport,  public  works,  and 
agriculture.  Businessmen  often  note  the 
same  areas  in  listing  candidates  for  spend- 
ing reductions. 

Added  Dr.  Bums:  "You  could  pick  up  an 
awful  lot  of  money  In  small  sums  throughout 
the  federal  establishment." 

CONGRESS   STTTDIES   fct'fECT 

As  for  the  poverfy  program,  I>r.  Bums 
suggeetB  ft  cutback  In  the  Community  Ac- 
tion Program.  "Much  of  that  Is  wasteful," 
ha  says.  But  he  would  like  to  see  expansion 
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In  "more  effective"  antlpoverty  programs, 
such  as  various  training  activities. 

Of  course,  Dr.  Bums  has  no  electorate  to 
which  he  must  report.  Congressmen  must 
consider  the  Impact  of  cuts  on  their  voting 
success  In  their  constituencies.  And  they 
have  widely  differing  opinions  as  to  the 
merits  of  various  programs. 

Thus  Washington  lias  many  doubts  that 
Congress  wUl  be  able  to  spell  out  cuts  add- 
ing up  to  the  total  $6  billion.  One  soft  touch, 
partially  because  no  voters  are  involved,  is 
foreign  aid.  The  administration  beUeves  Its 
aid  program  will  be  drastically  slashed,  dam- 
aging the  United  States  position  abroad. 

Probably  the  administration  will  be  left 
to  do  much  cutting,  though  there  Is  some 
thought  that  Congi-ess  may  relent  In  some 
areas  after  the  election. 

FEWER   WORKERS   LISTED 

The  legislation  requires  the  government  to 
reduce  civilian  employment  by  an  attrition 
process.  Only  three  of  every  four  Job  vacan- 
cies can  be  filled  until  employment  Is  low- 
ered to  the  level  of  June  30,  1966. 

At  that  date,  the  government  had  244,000 
fewer  full-time  employees  than  It  did  at  the 
last  tabulation  when  more  than  2,600.000 
clvUlans  were  on  the  payroll.  The  Budget 
Bureau  can  shift  the  number  of  workers  per 
program  around  but  the  celling  must  remain 
constant. 

The  AEI  study  identified  as  controllable 
$35.5  billion  of  contemplated  expenditures  in 
the  budget  authorized  prior  to  1969.  Anothet 
$66.5  bllUon  is  In  proposed  expenditures  fronT 
the  fiscal  1969  budget,  which  Is  still  being 
debated. 

The  $35.5  billion  will  be  the  more  difficult 
to  cut.  since  most  of  these  funds  may  already 
have  been  obligated.  Cuts  might  Involve  can- 
ceUation  of  orders  and  contracts  or  delay  in 
payments  beyond  fiscal  1969. 

Yet  cuts  could  be  made.  The  Council  of 
State  Chambers  of  Commerce,  a  rather  con- 
servative group,  made  specific  recommen- 
dations earUer  this  spring  that  would  reduce 
appropriation  requests  in  the  1969  budget 
by  $8  billion. 

The  National  Association  of  Manufactur- 
ers, as  an  aid  to  congressmen  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  listed  possible  cuts  of 
$15.5  billion  in  spending  authority.  This 
would  mean  an  actual  cut  In  fiscal  1969  of 
$7  billion  to  S8  billion. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  listed  some  $8 
billion  in  potential  spending  reductions. 

But  the  budget  has  become  so  complex 
that  few  people  are  experts  in  itr— not  even 
congressmen.  This  makes  it  difficult  to  de- 
vise sensible  spending  reduction  plans.  The 
problem  compounds  the  difficulty  of  winning 
agreement  on  cuts  among  congressmen  with 
various  Interests. 

As  a  partial  solution.  Dr.  Burns  suggests 
that  more  citizens  groups  should  be  created 
to  study  various  government  programs  in 
depth  and  recommend  areas  where  the  pro- 
grams could  be  made  more  effective  or 
trimmed. 

"This  Is  a  kind  of  research  that  has  been 
sadly  neglected,"  he  holds. 

Another  possibility  is  to  form  another 
Hoover-type  commission  to  look  at  all  fed- 
eral spending.  It  woiUd  consider  priorities 
as  well  as  methods  of  making  government 
more  efficient. 

[From   the   Wall   Street   Joumal,   June    14, 

1968] 
Ltttle  Maneuvering  Room  on  National  Debt 
Worries  Treasury  DESprrE  Slated  July  1 

(By  Richard  F.  Janssen) 
Washington. — An  almost  forgotten  force 
for  fiscal  restramt  is  edging  toward  promi- 
nence once  again. 

While  attention  centers  on  Congressional 
consideration  of  the  10%    Income-tax  sur- 
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charge  and  96  billion  budget  cut.  the  national 
debt  is  towering  close  to  the  celling  that 
legally  limits  Treasury  borrowing.  At  almost 
9356  billion  as  of  the  start  of  this  week,  the 
national  debt  Is  nearly  935  billion  higher 
than  a  year  earlier,  and  the  rise  of  some 
93.5  billion  In  the  last  month  has  brought  It 
uncomfortably  close  to  the  9368  billion  cell- 
ing. 

That  leaves  the  Treasury's  debt  managers 
much  less  room  to  maneuver  than  they  would 
prefer,  although  the  very  near  future  isnt 
what  concerns  them.  Within  the  next  10 
days  or  so,  they'll  gain  more  leeway  as  95.5 
billion  of  tax-antlclpatlon  bills  mature,  and 
investors  either  recoup  their  cash  or  turn  In 
the  securities  to  make  quarterly  income-tax 
payments. 

But  the  current  proximity  of  the  debt  to 
the  celling,  ofllclals  fret,  could  well  fore- 
shadow closer  scrapes  at  less  convenient  times 
later  this  year  and  early  next  year — even 
assuming  that  Congress  quickly  passes  the 
pivotal  tax  measure. 

Tentatively,  the  Treasury  Is  planning  on 
borrowing  about  910  billion  to  12  billion  in 
the  first  half  of  the  year  starting  July  1,  It's 
understood.  This  would  be  less  than  the 
9163  billion  of  borrowing  In  year-earlier  pe- 
riod. am&  aides  are  clearly  grateful  that  the 
surtax  would  keep  them  from  having  to  seek 
an  extra  94  billion  or  95  blUlon  In  the  market- 
place. Not  until  the  second  half  of  the  fiscal 
year,  of  course,  when  tax  receipts  are  heavier 
does  the  Treasury  usually  become  Hush 
enough  to  retire  much  of  Its  heavy  first 
half  borrowings. 

But  even  with  the  scheduled  temporary 
97  billion  Increase  that  brings  the  debt  cell- 
ing to  5365  billion  July  1.  analysts  say.  the 
seasonal  bulge  In  Federal  debt  ouutanding 
In  coming  months  could  give  them  some  anx- 
ious moments.  "There  will  be  a  couple  of 
tight  periods."  one  official  says,  with  the 
first  squeeze  probably  coming  around  mid- 
December.  By  then,  the  debt  will  have  been 
swelling  for  almost  six  months,  and  Con- 
gress presumably  won't  be  around  to  ball 
out  the  Treasury  if  it  needs  emergency  re- 
lief from  the  celling. 

TROVBLE    MAT    COME    IN     1969 

If  nothing  untoward  happens  by  Dec.  16. 
when  corporations  make  a  quarterly  income- 
tax  payment,  officials  flRure  they  still  could 
have  trouble  early  In  1969  before  the  big  In- 
flux of  cash  comes  from  individuals  settling 
up  their  1968  tax  liabilities  by  the  April  15 
deadline. 

In  February  1967.  for  Instance,  the  Treas- 
ury had  to  swiftly  whittle  down  the  debt 
by  having  Government  trust  fuifds  cash  In 
some  of  the  Treasury  securities  In  which 
their  reserves  are  Invested.  To  avoid  loss  of 
Interest  on  the  funds  of  such  agencies  as  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corp.  and  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Fund,  the  cash  was  used 
to  buy  up  existing  Treasury  Issues  on  the 
open  market. 

The  greatest  doubts  about  whether  the 
Treasury  can  live  under  the  celling  without 
disrupting  Government  operations  (as  a  last 
resort,  stalllnc  on  paving  employes  and  con- 
tractors could  hold  clown  the  debt)  focus  on 
June  30.  1969.  however.  For  under  the  law 
passed  by  Congress  In  mld-1967.  that  extra 
97  billion  leeway  in  the  ceiling  henceforth 
disappears  on  the  last  day  of  each  fiscal  year. 
It  Is  possible  that  the  debt  on  that  date  can 
be  wrestled  back  down  to  the  9358  billion 
limit  that  win  perkily  prevail  for  24  hours, 
an  official  says.  But  with  all  the  uncertainties 
between  now  and  then,  he  .concedes  that  is 
"In  the  laps  of  the  gods." 

The  borrowing  done  by  the  Treasury  It- 
self doesn't  fully  reflect  the  Government's 
demands  on  the  capital  markets  because  a 
number  of  other  Federal  agencies  issue  their 
own  securities.  Projections  of  the  cash  needs 
oX  these  agencies,  and  thus  their  financing 
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plans,  are  even  more  tentative  than  those  of 
the  Treasury,  but  analysts  expect  they  will 
have  net  new  borrowing  of  about  93  billion 
In  the  next  six  months,  or  91  billion  more 
than  In  the  like  1967  period.  The  total  ex- 
cludes the  Federal  Land  Banks  and  Federal 
Home  Loan  Banks,  which  are  outside  the 
scope  of  the  Federal  budget  format  adopted 
early  this  year. 
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GUN  CONTROL  LEGISLATION 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

or   TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  9.  1968 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
view  of  the  haste  with  which  further  gun 
control  legislation  has  been  pushed  in 
both  this  and  the  other  body  of  Congress, 
I  am  placing  in  the  Record  for  the  infor- 
mation of  my  colleagues  in  the  House, 
the  text  of  my  Washington  report  on  gun 
legislation: 

I  have  now  received  more  than  5.000  let- 
ters, telegrams  and  signatures  on  petitions 
expressing  opposition  to  any  further  Federal 
gun  control  legislation.  I  have  also  received 
some  100  letters  In  favor  of  stiller  controls. 

Each  of  these  communications  will  be  an- 
swered as  soon  as  possible.  In  the  meantime 
I  have  attempted  to  make  my  position  per- 
fectly clear  In  opposition  to  any  further  gun 
control  legislation.  Most  of  these,  both  pro 
and  con,  are  thoughtful  and  sincere  expres- 
sions of  the  writers'  views.  Other  Congres- 
sional offices  have  also  received  a  heavy  vol- 
ume of  mall  .although  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed In  the  northern  and  eastern  sections 
of  the  country  appear  to  be  more  evenly  di- 
vided. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  recently  en- 
acted Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  .^ct  of  1968  contains  the  following: 

1.  Prohibits  the  sale  of  handguns  by  mall 
to  out-of-state  residents  and  to  minors. 

2.  Requires  all  manufacturers,  dealers,  and 
Importers  of  firearms  to  be  licensed. 

3.  Makes  it  a  Federal  crime  for  the  follow- 
ing persons  to  receive,  possess  or  transport 
firearms  In  Interstate  commerce:  felons,  the 
mentally  Incompetent,  those  discharged 
from  the  armed  forces  other  than  honor- 
ably, U.S.  citizens  who  have  renounced  their 
citizenship  and  aliens  Illegally  In  the  U.S. 

4.  Makes  It  a  Federal  criminal  offense  (pun- 
ishable by  a  fine  up  to  95,000  and  Imprison- 
ment of  up  to  5  years)  for  violating  any  state 
or  local  law  Involving  a  firearms  transaction. 

Personally,  I  feel  that  proper  and  strict 
enforcement  of  present  Federal  laws  and  lo- 
cal and  state  laws  now  on  the  books  or  new 
ones  that  might  be  enacted  are  adequate  to 
keep  not  only  pistols  but  rifles  and  shotguns 
as  well  out  of  the  hands  of  known  criminals, 
mentally  Incompetents,  minors  and  the  like. 

I  am  convinced  that  registration  of  all  fire- 
arms by  law-abiding  citizens,  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  whom  would  never  use  a  gun 
.%galnst  another  human  being  except  for  pro- 
tection of  themselves  or  their  families,  would 
not  solve  the  problem. 

No  law  can  prevent  a  gun  from  falling  Into 
the  wrong  hands.  If  the  President's  proposed 
firearms  bill  Is  passed  and  made  law,  we  are 
only  closer  to  that  day  when  law-abiding 
citizens  cannot  have  a  gun  In  their  homes. 

We  now  have  two  very  comprehensive  Fed- 
eral firearms  acts  on  the  books.  These  laws, 
the  Federal  Firearms  Act  and  the  National 
Firearms  Act,  prohibit  felons,  habitual 
drunkards,  drug  addicts  and  Insane  pec^le 
from  buying  or  possessing  guns.  These  two 
laws  also  make  possession  of   a  gun  by  an 


alien  Illegal.  But  neither  of  these  laws  are 
being  fully  enforced  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. If  all  the  provisions  of  these  laws 
were  enforced,  the  main  problem  of  fire- 
arms— and  that,  of  course,  Is  their  use  by 
criminals — would  be  greatly  reduced. 

The  man  who  assassinated  President  Ken- 
nedy was  a  dedicated  Communist.  The  man 
charged  with  killing  Senator  Kennedy  is  an 
alien  and  the  man  who  shot  Martin  Luther 
King  is  an  escaped  convict.  There  are  Fed- 
eral and  state  laws  that  prohibit  any  of  these 
three  from  owning  a  gun.  Could  anyone 
really  believe  that  these  three  murders  would 
not  have  been  committed  If  there  were  a 
restrictive  Federal  firearms  law — even  total 
prohibition  of  firearms. 

I  have  no  Intention  of  supporting  any  pro- 
posed firearms  legislation. 

Bob  Price, 
\fember  of  Congress. 


ITS  UNJUSTIFIED 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  9.  1968 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  announcement  that  the  Treasury 
Department  is  attempting  to  deprive 
U.S.  servicemen  of  their  present  $10 
duty-free  exemption  on  gift.s  mailed 
home,  has  drawn  sharp  and  well-de- 
served criticism. 

Among  those  protesting  this  incredible 
plan  in  a  letter  to  the  President  has  been 
Mr.  Joseph  A.  Scerra,  commander  in 
chief  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

A  number  of  pertinent  editorials  have 
drawn  attention  to  Commander  Scerra 's 
efforts  to  protect  American  servicemen. 

All  Members  of  Congress  will  be  inter- 
ested to  learn  of  this  callous  move  by  the 
Treasury  Department  and  the  valiant 
effort  of  Commander  Scerra. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  offer  these 
editorials.  The  editorials  follow: 
(From  the  Light,  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  June  18, 
1968] 
It's   Unjustified 

As  part  of  its  sweeping  program  to  alleviate 
the  nation's  gold  flow  problem,  the  U.S. 
Treasury  Department  is  seeking  a  bit  of  leg- 
islation which  strikes  us  as  being  both  mor- 
ally and  financially  unjustified. 

If  it  was  passed  by  Congress,  more  than 
600.000  of  our  military  personnel  serving  over- 
.seas  would  be  deprived  of  their  present  SIO 
duty-free  exemption  on  gifts  mailed  home. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  not  affect 
the  more  than  500,000  servicemen  assigned 
to  the  Vietnam  war  area  and  who — quite 
properly — are  allowed  a  960  duty-free  gift 
mailing  exemption. 

But  It  would  hit  all  the  other  soldiers, 
sailors  and  airmen  assigned  to  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  patrols,  outposts  and  occupation  duty 
in  other  far-flung  parts  of  the  world. 

What  our  servicemen  have  to  spend  on 
gifts  Is  very  limited.  Yet  even  if  the  910  ex- 
emption Is  rescinded,  they  are  hardly  likely 
to  be  dissuaded  from  buying  small  presents 
to  send  to  their  loved  ones  on  annlversarlee, 
blrti'days  and  Christmas  time. 

Thus  the  only  real  effect  of  the  legislation 
would  be  to  make  our  uniformed  guardians 
pay  a  financial  penalty  for  serving  overseas. 

Joseph  A.  Scerra,  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  In  a  recent 
letter  of  protest  to  President  Johnson,  ex- 
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pressed  "dismay"  that  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment would  even  think  of  its  idea — and  so  do 
we. 

As  he  pointed  out,  our  servlcemeu  over- 
seas are  in  an  entirely  different  categorj'  from 
gift-buying  tourists  who  are  out  of  the  coun- 
try for  fun. 

This  ill-considered  and  unreasonable  pro- 
posal of  the  Treasury  Department  should  be 
burled  forthwith  at  the  bottom  of  our  con- 
gresslonal  flle-and-forget  caverns. 


(From  Navy  "nmes,  June  26.  1968] 
Those  Gifts  From  Abroad 
It  is  good  news  indeed  that  the  Adminis- 
tration, specifically  the  Customs  Biireau,  is 
taking  another  look  at  its  plan  to  subject 
gifts  sent  home  from  abroad  to  stiff  customs 
duties  if  they  cost  more  than  $1. 

When  the  plan  was  first  announced  some 
months  ago.  Navy  Times  voiced  strong  ob- 
jections. So  did  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
and  other  groups.  And  so,  It  now  has  been 
learned,  has  that  great  friend  of  service  peo- 
ple. L.  Mendel  Rivers 

( As  an  aside,  we'd  like  to  express  our  pleas- 
ure at  Mr.  Rivers'  overwhelming  victory  in 
the  Democratic  primary  in  South  Carolina 
June  11.  His  speaking  up  on  the  gift  issue  Is 
but  the  lateet  In  Innumerable  fights  in  be- 
half of  service  people.) 

Mr.  Rivers  said  the  Treasury  Department 
"is  lumping  these  gallant  servicemen  in  the 
same  category,  as  far  as  gift  mailing  from 
overseas  is  concerned,  as  the  tourists  who 
are  traveling  abroad,  I  submit  there  is  a  dif- 
ference." 

Which  Is  exactly  the  point.  A  man  on  duty 
in  Okinawa  or  Korea  or  at  sea.  at  the  orders 
of  his  government,  should  not  be  subjected  to 
any  red  tape  when  he  wants  to  send  a  small 
Christmas,  birthday  or  like  gift  home  to  par- 
ents, wife  or  children,  nor  should  those  loved 
ones  at  home  be  subjected  to  customs  red 
tape. 

In  recognition  of  tjils.  the  Customs  Bureau 
is  ccjislderlng  kecplne  the  $10  duty-free  gift 
rule  In  effect  for  those  abroad  on  official  busi- 
ness, while  reducing  it  to  $1  for  other 
travelers. 

This  sounds  like  a  good  Idea. 

The  right  of  ser\'loe  people  In  ccmbat  zones 
to  send  home  gifts  up  to  950  In  value,  with- 
out paying  duty,  is  not  affected  by  the  Ad- 
ministration proijostls. 

This  is  as  It  should  be. 

But  It  recalls  that  servicemen  abroad  in  all 
areas  once  had  the  same  $50  exemption.  The 
reduction  to  $10  w«s  bad  enough.  The  ex- 
emption certainly  should  not  be  further 
reduced. 

[Prom  the,  Boston  (Mass  1  Record  American, 
■i       June  19,  1968) 
Unjust  Proposal 

As  part  of  Its  sweeping  program  to  alleviate 
the  nation's  gold  flow  problem,  the  U.S. 
Treasury  Department  Is  seeking  a  bit  of  leg- 
islation which  strikes  us  as  being  both 
morally  and  financially  unjustified.  If  passed 
by  Congress,  more  than  600,000  of  our  mili- 
tary personnel  serving  overseas  would  be  de- 
prived of  their  present  $10  duty-free  exemp- 
tions on  gifts  mailed  home. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  not  affect 
the  more  than  500,000  servicemen  assigned 
to  the  Vietnam  War  area  and  who — quite 
properly — are  allowed  a  $50  duty-free  gift 
mailing  exemption.  But  it  would  hit  all  the 
other  soldiers,  sailors  and  airmen  assigned 
to  a  wide  variety  of  patrols,  outposts  and 
occupation  duty  in  other  far-flung  parts  of 
the  world. 

What  our  servicemen  have  to  spend  on 
gifts  is  very  limited.  Yet  even  if  the  $10 
exemption  is  rescinded,  they  are  hardly  likely 
to  be  dissuaded  from  buying  small  presents 
to  send  to  their  loved  ones  on  anniversaries, 
birthdays  and  Christmas  time.  Thus  the  only 
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real  effect  of  the  legislation  would  be  to 
make  our  uniformed  guardians  pay  a  flnan- 
clal  penalty  for  serving  overseas. 

Joseph  A.  Scerra,  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  in  a  recent 
letter  of  protest  to  President  Johnson,  ex- 
pressed "dismay"  that  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment would  even  think  of  its  Idea — and  so 
do  we.  As  he  pointed  out,  our  servicemen " 
overseas  are  In  an  entirely  different  cate- 
gory than  gift-buying  tourists  who  are  out 
of  the  country  for  fun  in  the  sun. 

This  ill-considered  and  unreasonable  pro- 
posal of  the  Treasury  Department  should  be 
buried  forthwith  at  the  bottom  of  our  Con- 
gressional flle-and-forget  caverns. 

[Prom  the  News  American,  Baltimore,  Md., 

June  17,  19681 

Unjust  Proposal 

As  part  of  its  sweeping  program  to  alleviate 
the  nation's  gold  flow  problem,  the  U.S. 
Treasury  Department  Is  seeking  a  bit  of  leg- 
islation which  strikes  us  as  being  both 
morally  and  financially  unjustified.  If  passed 
by  Congress,  more  than  600,000  of  our  mili- 
tary personnel  serving  overseas  would  be 
deprived  of  their  present  $10  duty-free 
exemption   on   gifts  mailed  home. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  not  affect 
the  more  than  500,000  servicemen  assigned 
to  the  Vietnam  war  area  and  who — quite 
properly — are  allowed  a  $50  duty-free  gift 
mailing  exemption.  But  It  would  hit  all  the 
other  soldiers,  sailors  and  airmen  assigned 
to  a  wide  variety  of  patrols,  outposts  and 
occupation  duty  in  other  far-flung  parts  of 
the  world. 

What  our  servicemen  have  to  spend  on 
gifts  is  very  limited.  Yet  even  if  the  $10 
exemption  is  rescinded,  they  are  hardly  likely 
to  be  dissuaded  from  buying  small  presents 
to  send  to  their  loved  ones  on  anniversaries, 
birthdays  and  Christmas  time.  Thus  the  only 
real  effect  of  the  legislation  would  be  to 
make  our  uniformed  guardians  pay  a  finan- 
cial penalty  for  serving  overseas. 

Joseph  A.  Scerra.  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  in  a  letter  of 
protest  to  President  Johnson,  expressed  "dis- 
may" that  the  Treasury  Department  would 
even  think  of  its  idea — and  so  do  we.  As  he 
pointed  out.  our  servicrmen  overseas  are  In 
an  entirely  different  category  than  gift-buy- 
ing tourists  who  are  out  of  the  country 
for  fun   In   the   sun. 

This  ill-considered  and  unreasonable  pro- 
posal of  the  Treasury  Department  should  be 
buried  forthwith  at  the  bottom  of  our  con- 
gressional flle-and-forget  caverns. 
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I.  In  the  following  programs,  do  yoxi  think 
Government  spending  should  be  (a)  reduced, 
(b)  maintained  at  present  level,  (c)  In- 
creased ; 

|ln  percent) 


Foreign  aid  

Social  security 

Space  program 

Medicare 

War  on  powerty 

Defense  spending — 

Farm  subsidies 

Supersonic  transport. 


QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS  FROM 
THE  THIRD  CONGRESSIONAL  DIS- 
TRICT OF  ARIZONA 


HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

or    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  9,  1968 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  month  I  sent  Que.stionnaires  to  each 
of  the  homes  in  the  Third  Congressional 
District,  seeking  my  constituents'  view- 
points on  some  of  the  major  issues  facing 
the  Congress  and  the  Nation. 

This  is  the  second  such  poll  I  have 
conducted  and  the  response  was  excel- 
lent. More  than  12,000  responses  have 
been  tabulated  by  a  computer  swyice, 
and  they  continue  to  come  in.      ^'^^ 

I  am  submitting  these  result*  for  the 
interest  and  information  of  my  col- 
leagues as  follows : 


Reduced 
(A) 

Main- 
tained 

(B) 

6.2 
59.4 
41.3 
51.5 
19.3 
47.4 
19.2 
29.0 

Increased 
(C) 

88.9 

1.1 

16.7 

19.0 

37.0 

16.2 

30.1 
59.0 

12,6 
15.8 

23.4 

23.0 

70.0 

5.0 

50.2 

11.7 

IT,  Which  of  these  alternate  solutions 
comes  closest  to  what  you  feel  should  be 
done   In  Vietnam: 

Percent 

A.  Declare  open,  unlimited  war  on 
North  Vietnam 26.6 

B.  Bomb  dikes  and  remove  present  re- 
strictions on  other  North  Vietnamese 
targets   whose   destruction  may   lead 

to   military   victory 26.8 

C.  Seal  off  Haiphong  and  other  North 
Vietnamese  supply  depots  to  force 
enemy  to  truce  on  our  terms 21.3 

D.  Contain  the  Vletcong  and  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  work  for  a  truce 9.0 

E.  Withdraw  our  troops  Immediately 
and  let  the  Vietnamese  people  man- 
age their  own  affairs 10.2 

in.  Do  you  favor  any  additional  firearms 
legislation  at  this  Ume? 

Yes 18  1 

NO    76.6 

No  response 5* 

IV.  To  ease  the  strain  of  continued  deficit 
spending,  would  you  favor: 

A.  The  administration's  proposed  10- 
percent  surcharge  on  income  taxes..     6.8 

D.  Cutbacks  in  Government  expendi- 
tures     78,0 

No  ie.';ponse 15.1 

V.  Do  you  believe  rioting  and  crime  in  the 
streets  can  be  controlled  best  by: 

A.  Stricter  enforcement  measures  by 
police  and  the  courts 78.1 

B.  Greater  spending  to  Improve  condi- 
tions in  the  city  slums 5.1 

C.  Both  of  these -  10-1 

D.  Neither   of   these 2,5 

No  response 4,2 

VI.  Are  you  satisfled  with  the  way  the  ad- 
ministration handled  the  U.S.  Pueblo 
incident: 

Percent 

Yes   8.5 

No 85.1 

No  response 6,4 

VII.  How  do  you  rate  this  administration's 
overall  performance  in  office: 

Percent 

A.  Excellent l-* 

B.  Good 11- 1 

C.  Fair 35. 1 

D.  Poor  ---^ *90 

No  response 3-2 

I  also  asked  people  questions  on  sex,  age, 
residence,  and  1964  voting  preference.  This 
then  enabled  the  computer  to  give  separate 
tabulations  for  each  of  these  categories.  I 
will  not  recite  all  of  these  for  the  record, 
however  the  information  does  make  same 
interesting  comparisons. 

For  example,  on  the  gun  control  question 
the  overall  response  was  overwhelmingly  In 
opposition  to  additional  legislation,  as  were 
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each  of  the  profile  categoiiee.  Yet  there  were 
differences: 

Overall:    |  Percent 

For  .-. 18.1 

Against   76.6 

No  responaa 5.4 

Male: 

For   16.» 

Agalnat 81.0 

No  responae 3.0 

Female: 

For   24.4 

Against   68.4 

No  response 7.2 

18-34  age  group: 

For   -. 26.3 

Against   73.3 

No  respon«e 1.5 

35-44  age  group: 

For 17  8 

Against. 79.  7 

No  response 3.6 

45-64  age  group: 

For 17  3 

Against 78  0 

No'response ™_.^___.. 4.  7 

Over  65  age  group : 

For aO.  8 

Against 70.4 

No  response 8.7 

Oraham.  Oreenlee,  OUa  Counties: 

For 12  4 

Against 83.  6 

No  response 5.0 

Navajo.  Apache  Counties: 

For 13.0 

Against 84.  5 

No  response 3.5 

Coconino.  Mohave.  Tavapal  Counties: 

For 16.  9 

Against 78.  7 

No  response 4.4 

Maricopa  County: 

For.-- 20  8 

Against... 75.2 

No  response 4.0 

Democrat : 

For 30.  8 

Against 64  5 

No  response 4  7 

Republican : 

For 15  1 

Against 80.  3 

No  response 4.6 

Split  ticket: 

For 17.2 

Against 79.  o 

No  response 3.8 

Did  not  vote: 

for 33.8 

Against _ 73.  g 

No  response 3.5 

Furthermore,  based  on  actual  number,  the 
heaviest  response  on  this  question  was  by 
males.  In  the  36-44  and  45-64  age  group 
from  Maricopa  county,  who  voted  split  ticket 
in  1964. 

As  you  can  see.  this  type  of  questioning 
takes  some  time  to  evaluate,  and  I  am  still 
doing  so.  The  questionnaire  Is  an  excellent 
means  of  communication  of  Ideas,  even 
though  the  questions  are  difficult  to  draft 
so  as  to  be  fair,  and  seldom  provide  enough 
leeway  for  complete  opinions. 

I  thank  the  people  of  the  3rd  District  for 
realizing  these  dllBculties  and  taking  the 
Ume  to  cooperate  In  this  poll. 
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CONGRESSMAN  JAMES  V.  SMITH  OP 
OKLAHOMA  REPORTS  FROM 
WASHINGTON 


Jiily  9,  19  6S 


HON.  JAMES  V.  SMITH 

or    OKLAHOMA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  9,  1968 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
In  keeping  with  my  efforts  to  maintain 
communications  with  the  citizens  of  my 
congressional  district  I  am  submitting 
for  Inclusion  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  a 
recent  newsletter  which  I  have  for- 
warded to  the  residents  of  Jackson 
County.  Okla. : 

CoNcacssMAN  James  V  Stfrm  of  Oklahoma 
RxpokTs  From  Washington,  July  1968 
(This  special  report  Is  for  the  people  of 
Altus  and  Jackson  County. ) 

As  your  representative  in  Congress,  I  re- 
port herein  some  of  the  actions  I  have  taken 
In  your  behalf.  While  you  may  not  be  among 
the  thousands  who  have  written  me  ex- 
pressing opinions  and  suggestions,  you  and 
your  Interests  have  been  taken  Into  con- 
sideration before  every  vote  I  cast.  I  am 
doing  my  best  to  represent  you  fairly. 

SCHOOL  ruNM 
Education  scored  a  victory  when  an  amend- 
ment to  the  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
was  approved  by  the  House.  This  can  mean 
about  $2  5  million  for  Oklahoma  schools  with 
children  of  military  and  civilian  personnel 
employed  on  military  bases,  such  as  Altus 
-Air  Force  Base.  Since  the  bases  pay  no  taxes,- 
the  school  districts  must  turn  to  other 
sources  for  assistance.  Here  Is  where  the 
•'school  Impact  fund"  comes  In.  After  an 
amendment  to  restore  full  entitlement  to  the 
frozen  funds  lost  by  10  votes  in  April,  I 
wrote  52  freshman  Members  of  Congress, 
urging  them  to  join  me  in  securing  the 
funds  which  had  been  promised.  This  time 
it  passed  112  to  90.  In  1966.  Oklahoma  schools 
were  paid  •263.82  (or  students  whose  parents 
either  lived  on  or  worked  in  a  government 
Installation. 

PRAYER 

Judging  by  the  mail  I  get,  the  Supreme 
Court's  refusal  to  allow  prayer  In  public 
schools  Is  still  a  live  Issue. 

I  introduced  a  resolution  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  amend  the  Constitution 
so  that  nothing  contained  therein  can  be 
Interpreted  as  denying  persons  lawfully  as- 
sembled In  any  public  building  which  Is  sup- 
ported in  whole  or  in  purt  by  public  funds, 
the  right  to  participate  in  nondenomlna- 
tlonal    prayer. 

The  house  daily  opens  with  prayer,  and 
when  we  salute  the  flag,  we  say  ".  .  .  under 
Ood."  Following  the  denial  of  prayer  to, our 
school  children,  will  these  other  things  also 
be  taken  from  us? 

GOOD    NEWS 

In  the  spring  of  1969,  the  916th  Air  Re- 
fueling Squadron  from  Travis  Air  Force 
Base.  California,  will  be  transferred  to  Altus. 
This  will  bring  the  total  nimiber  of  aircraft 
in  the  tanker  force  at  Altus  to  thirty.  With 
this  addition,  there  will  be  a  400-man  In- 
crease, bringing  the  total  number  of  base 
personnel  to  4.600  men. 

SKT    CIANT 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  it  was  my  pleasure  to  be  pres- 
ent In  Marietta,  Oa..  last  March  when  the 
massive  C-5A  was  rolled  Into  the  sunshine. 
In  June,  1969.  when  the  first  C-5A  arrives 
at  Altus  Air  Force  base,  the  eyes  of  the  Na- 
tion will  be  turned  on  Jackson  County — 
the  only  place  in  the  United  States  for  train- 
ing  maintenance   and   operations   crews   for 


this  sky  monster  which   is   big  enough   to 
hold  six  full-sized  Greyhound  busses. 

After  the  first  one  In  June,  another  will 
b«  delivered  In  July;  two  In  August,  and 
three  each  In  September,  October,  Novem- 
ber and  December,  for  a  total  of  16.  It  takes 
five  men  to  fly  one  of  the  giants. 

It  la  estimated  that  about  1,000  personnel 
will  be  brought  to  Altus  for  training  during 
this  first  period.  Operational  crew  members 
will  take  the  specialized  training  over  a  peri- 
od of  three  or  four  months,  and  mechanics 
will  be  at  the  base  for  about  a  year  of  train- 
ing. 

tax  incbeasx 

I  was  one  of  160  Members  who  voted 
against  Lyndon  Johnson's  proposed  tax  In- 
crease. I  opposed  the  bill,  not  only  because 
most  of  It  had  never  been  considered  by 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  but 
because  I  believe  our  problem  Is  Qovern- 
ment  overspending,  not  undertaxlng. 

We  are  no  longer  discussing  cutting  ex- 
penditures for  Fiscal  Year  1968  but  for  Fis- 
cal Year  1969,  only  six  months  of  which  are 
under  the  present  Administration.  Six 
months  of  Fiscal  Year  1969  will  be  under  the 
new  Administration  and  without  some  com- 
mitments from  the  President  he  could  keep 
spending  at  an  unreduced  level  for  his  six 
months  and  leave  all  the  cuts  for  the  last 
six  months  to  his  successor.  A  week  after  the 
tax  boost  was  passed,  the  White  House  in- 
dicated It  might  be  months  before  the 
President  reaches  any  decision  on  where  to 
cut  the  S6  billion  from  his  budget,  which 
was  to  be  done  In  conjunction  with  the  10 
percent  surtax. 

About  the  same  time,  the  President's  top 
economic  advisers  reported  the  budget  deficit 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  will  be  $5  billion 
higher  than  was  anticipated  last  January. 
There  goes  five  of  the  86  billion. 

If  your  taxes  can  be  increased,  the  Presi- 
dent can  at  least  Insure  the  wise  use  of 
your  money  by  keeping  his  word  to  cut  back 
on  spending. 

CONSTKUCTION 

Altus  Air  Force  Base  is  slated  for  $1,672.- 
000  construction  funds  In  the  Department 
of  Defense  Military  Construction  bill  for 
Fiscal  1969.  I  aided  this  bill  through  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  and  on 
to  approval  In  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  funds  Include  $35,000  for  special  aircraft 
lighting;  $1,443,000  for  a  maintenance  dock 
fuel  system;  tmd  $194,000  for  alteration  to 
the  large  aircraft  maintenance  dock. 

These  improvements  should  give  Impetus 
to  the  progress  In  the  transfer  of  the  base 
from  Strategic  Air  Command  (SAC)  to  Mili- 
tary Airlift  Control. 

WATEB 

The  Mountain  Pa»k  project,  which  will 
brli-;g  water  to  Altus.  Altus  Air  Force  B.^se 
and  Snyder,  comes  closer  to  realization.  The 
House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
approved  the  bill  and  It  is  on  its  way  to  the 
House  for  passage.  I  recently  testified  before 
the  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  subcommit- 
tee. In  favor  of  the  $21  million  project.  Ear- 
lier I  had  Introduced  the  bill,  H.R.  9411. 
which  involves  construction  of  a  dam  and 
reservoir  on  Otter  Creek;  a  canal  to  divert 
Elk  Creek  into  the  reservoir;  a  pipeline  sys- 
tem to  deliver  water  for  industrial  and  mu- 
nicipal uses  to  the  Altus  and  Snyder  com- 
munities; and  outdoor  recreation  and  fish 
and  wildlife  facilities. 


As  your  representative  in  Washington.  I 
am  here  to  serve  you.  My  office  is  geared  to 
service.  I  welcome  your  letters.  I  seek  your 
opinion.  If  there  Is  any  way  I  can  be  of  serv- 
ice to  you  here,  please  write  to  me  at  1632 
Longworth  Building.  Washington,  D.C.  20515 
or  contact  my  district  offices  at  319  Federal 
Building,  Chickasha,  or  Room  2,  601  D 
Street,  Lawton.  If  you  would  like  to  be  on  the 
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mailing  list  to  receive  my  reports,  please  drop 
me  a  line  and  let  me  know.  This  also  applies 
to  your  neighbors. 
Sincerely, 

I  James  V.  Smfth, 

I  Meviber  of  Congress. 


INDEPENDENCE  DAY  SERMON 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 


OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  9.  1968 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Reverend  Robert  H.  An- 
diews,  pastor  of  St.  Andrew's  Episcopal 
Church  in  Arlington,  Va.,  delivered  an 
Independence  Day  sermon  on  June  30, 
1968,  which  so  impressed  members  of  his 
congregation  that  they  have  given  me  a 
copy  suggesting  that  I  insert  it  in  the 
Record. 

I,  too,  am  greatly  impressed  mth  Mr. 
Andrews'  message,  and  I  believe  many 
who  read  this  Record  will  share  my  feel- 
ing with  regard  to  it.  I  therefore  insert 
the  sermon  in  full  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 

Sermon  by  Rev.  Robert  H.  Andrews,  St.  An- 
drews Episcopal  Chusch,  June  30,  1968 
A  foreign  diplomat  once  offered  this  Inde- 
pendence Day  toa.st   Co   the  United   States: 
"Let    me    congratulate    you    on    the   second 
greatest  date  in  history."  When  friends  asked 
him  what  he  considered  to  be  the  greatest 
date  In  history,  he  replied,  "December  25th, 
for  had  there  been  no  Chri.=;tmas,  there  never 
would  have  been  a  fourth  of  July."  Now  as 
all   of   you   know,    the   Collect  for  Peace   in 
Morning  Prayer   re.ads  as   follows:    "O   God, 
who   art  the   author   of   peace   and   love   of 
concord,  in  knowledge  of  whom  standeth  our 
eternal  life,  whose  service  Is  perfect  freedom: 
defend    us    thy    humble   servant   in    all    as- 
saults of  our  enemies  that  we.  .<^urely  trusting 
In  thy  defense  may  not  fear  the   power  of 
any   adversaries,    through    Jesus   Christ   our 
Lord,  .\men."   'Whose  seri'ice  is  perfect  free- 
dom .  ."  I  should  like  to  explore  this  business 
of   freedom   a   bit    with    you    this   morning. 
Pour  days  hence  we  will  mark  our  fore- 
most patriotic  holiday,  the  fourth  of  July. 
It  is  called  "Independence  Day";  could  just 
as  easily  be  called  "Freedom  Day".  On  that 
date  one  hundred  ninety-two  years  ago.  our 
founding  fathers  set  their  hands  to  a  docu- 
ment that  proclaimed  the  independence  of 
this  country  and  the  severing  of  all  bonds  of 
loyalty   to   England.   Prom   henceforth,   the 
colonies  would  consider  themselves  free  and 
Independent  entitles,  absolved  from  all  alle- 
giance to  the  British  crown.  The  men  who 
framed  and  signed  the  document  we  know 
as  "The  Declaration  of  Independence"  were 
putting  the  whole  world  on  notice  that  they 
intended  to  live  as  free  men.  Their  decision, 
dictated  by  an  overwhelming  need  to  be  free 
to  chart  their  own  national  course,  and  made 
with    courageous    faith    and    trust    In    God, 
changed  profoundly  the  course  of  world  his- 
tory.  The  language  of   that  historic   paper 
known  as  the  "Declaration  of  Independence" 
In  many  sections  is  noble  and  profound  and 
I  shotild  like  to  quote  a  short  passage  that 
relates  to  our  subject  for  this  morning.    "We 
hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident;  that  ail 
men  are  created  equal;    that  they  are  en- 
dowed  by   their   creator   with   certain   un- 
alienable rights:  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  Briefly 
let  us  consider  these  categories  for  a  moment. 
I  think  most  of  us  can  agree  that  we  owe 
life  to  the  creator  God  whom  we  worship  as 
the  Father  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
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Christ;  and  that  God  Intends  for  us  the  privi- 
lege of  living  our  time  out  free  from  the  fear 
that  we  can  be  deprived  of  that  life  without 
Just  cause.  It  means  that  all  life  Is  holy,  that 
Is,  belongs  to  God,  and  that  in  the  end  we 
are  responsible  to  Him  not  only  for  our  own 
personal  careers  but  also  for  our  relationships 
with  others.  This  concept  of  the  holiness  of 
life  was  what  Jesus  emphasized  so  strongly 
In  his  teachings  and  in  the  days  to  come,  the 
single  most  Important  pre-occupatlon  of 
mankind  will  be  in  this  area.  Our  response  to 
the  clamor  of  peoples  of  all  sorts  to  be  allowed 
to  be  people  will  likely  determine  what  kind 
of  a  world  our  children's  children  will  live  In. 
Life  means  the  self-conscious  knowledge  that 
each  one  of  us  has  the  right  to  be  alive  and 
the  right  to  express  ourselves  as  creatures  of 
Almighty  God. 

"The  piu'svilt  of  happiness"  is  a  major  oc- 
cupation in  every  age.  In  our  time  we  are 
chasing  It  with  every  strategy  at  our  com- 
mand and  the  choices  are  many  and  varied. 
We  seek  more  spare  time  and  when  we  gain  it 
don't  quite  know  how  to  use  It;  our  labor- 
saving  devices  free  us  for  activities  that  many 
times  fall  to  satisfy  us;  we  choose  a  vocation 
that  seems  to  promise  happiness  and  find  that 
It  can  be  a  wUl-o-the  wisp.  We  embrace  cufts 
that  promise  "self-fulfillment"  and  "peace- 
of-mlnd" — that  hint  darkly  of  hidden  wells 
of  power  that  can  be  tapped  at  a  price  to  de- 
liver happiness  and  contentment  and  then  we 
don't  understand  when  worries  and  anxieties 
continue  to  mark  us.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
is  that  happiness  Is  never  guaraiiteed;  that  we 
will  be  pursuing  It  all  our  lives  and  when  we 
do  find  It,  it  will  be  in  fragments.  But  It  will 
come  when  we  know  that  we  have  discharged 
an  honorable  obligation  well;  when  we  have 
forgotten  ourselves  for  a  moment  In  a  real 
concern  for  others;  when  we  are  in  a  harmony 
with  those  who  are  particularly  close  to  us; 
when  we  know  that  we  have  managed  to  carry 
through  something  that  God  has  v/lUed  for 
us  to  do. 

Life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness— 
and  now  let  us  consider  that  category  of 
"liberty"  or  "freedom."  In  the  early  days  of 
the  second  Great  War.  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Prime  J-linlster  of 
Great  Britain  issued  jointly  a  declaration  em- 
bodying the  "four  freedoms."  They  were  basi- 
cally an  amplification  of  the  concept  of  liber- 
ty spoken  of  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  were  entitled  "freedom  of 
speech  and  expression":  "freedom  from 
want":  "freedom  to  worship  God";  and  "free- 
dom from  fear." 

•Freedom  of  speech  and  expression"  Is  the 
right    of    every    man    to   declare    his   beliefs 
and  oplnlon.s:    to  express  himself  as  an  In- 
dividual endowed  with  the  power  to  think 
and  act  creatively.  I  am  reminded  of  an  ex- 
perience I   had   during   the   time  when   the 
second  Vv'orld  War  was  c'rawing  to  a  close. 
I  was  still  in  the  coal  business  and  was  in 
New  York  City,  and  had  as  my  guests  two 
men — one  a  sales  agent  from  New  England 
who  was  an  associate  of  mine,  and  a  sym- 
phony   orchestra   conductor,   who   was   Ger- 
man-born  and   v/ho   had   fled   that   country 
m  the  early  days  of  Hitler-power.  We  were 
dining  In  a  large  room  with  some  three  hun- 
dred other  people  seated  at  small  tables  set 
close  together.  With  no  attempt  to  hide  his 
feelings  or  lower  his  voice,  my  business  friend 
spoke  m  most  critical  tones  about  the  presi- 
dent. My  German  friend  listened  and  then 
sa.ld,  "I  can  never  get  used  to  the  fact  that 
you  can  so  openly  and  boldly  criticize  your 
leaders.  Where  I  came  from,  such  a  speech 
could  cost  you  your  freedom  and  your  life." 
Now  we  are  all  aware  that  this  freedom  Is 
severely  abused.  Especially  In  our  day  It  Is 
misused  and  mistaken  for  license.  The  vllU- 
flcatlon  of  public  officials.  Inflammatory  and 
exhortations  to  burn  and  destroy,  threats  and 
acts   of   civil   lawlessness,    disobedience   and 
tolerance  of  these  things  have  marked  our 
time  as  an  age  of  Irresponsibility.  Yet  we  are 
hesitant  for  the  curbing  of  this  freedom  could 
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Ije  disastrous  to  this  great  country  because 
when  it  Is  properly  used  by  a  rational  people, 
It  releases  constructive  thinking  and  creative 
criticism  and  allows  us  to  use  our  God-p;lven 
power  of  reason  10  conceive  new  Ideas  and 
better  the  old  ones.  The  balance  is  always  a 
precarious  one  but  it  soon  must  be  restored 
else  bitter  days  await  us. 

'Freedom  from  want"  is  the  second  of  the 
four  freedoms  enuclnated  by  Roosevelt  and 
Churchill  and  is  one  of  the  principal  Issues 
of  the  day.  It  implies  a  guarantee  that  all 
people  will  be  fed  and  clothed  adequately, 
that  each  man's  material  wants  will  in  some 
way  be  provided.  This  Is  Indeed  praise-worthy. 
But  as  our  "Independence  Day"  anniversary 
approaches  once   again,   we   need   to   oe   re- 
minded that  this  freedom  from  want  must 
be   brought   about   by  men   who  are  willing 
to  ."sacrifice  for  It.  It  does  not  mean  that  the 
world  owes  every  man  a  Mvinpr,  '.•\cti  tiujiigh 
such  a  philosophy  seems  xxy  be  in  the  ascen- 
dancy;   it  does  mean   that  every  man  shall 
have  the  right  and  opportunity  to  enr;i  an 
adequate  living  without  unlawful   interfer- 
ence  from   others — and    that   no  man   shall 
be  deprived  of  a  fair  return   for  his   labor. 
This  deprivation  has  happened  In  the  past 
when  men,  women  and  children  have  been 
ruthlessly  exploited   like   slaves   by   ruthless 
men  who  In   the  end  could  not  keep  what 
they   gained.   We  have,   however,   been   fully 
appraised  of  the  danger  of  exploitation  and 
indeed,  the  pendulum  seems  to  have  swung 
rather  far  in  the  opposite  direction.  It  is  al- 
together   proper    that    we    all    recognize    a 
parallel  responsibility  that  accompanies  the 
"freedom  from  want"  and  that  Is  the  respon- 
sibility to  use  one's  gifts  and  abilities  not 
only  to  satisfy  the  hungers  of  self  but  to  use 
them  with  due  regard  for  the  needs  of  others. 
"Freedom  from  fear"  was  also  spoken  of. 
What  a  relief  it  would  be  to  be  free  of  ordi- 
nary fears;   to  be  able  to  live  without  being 
constantly  chained  by  the  petty  worries  that 
seem   to   be   our  const.int   companions.  Our 
Lord  spoke  about  this  when  He  said.  "In  this 
world  ye  shall  have  tribulation  .  .   ."  fears, 
worries,    anxieties — l)ut    this    isn't    all    bad. 
We  do  need  freedom  from  fear  that  is  exces- 
sive   und   paralyzing,   yet   fear   is   a   kind  of 
radar-system    that    keeps    us    alert    to    our 
needs.  Pears  about  the  future  can  lead  us  to 
invest  in  life  insurance,  that  those  who  are 
dependent  on  us  can  be  protected.  Pears  of 
radical  disturbances  in  our  .society  c.\n  lead 
us  to  implement  the  law.  re-think  the  struc- 
ture   of    our    political    system,    review    our 
methods  of  dealing  with  the  problems  of  the 
day.  Fears  can  destroy  us- — they  can  save  us. 
Handled  properly,  they  can  be  our  warning 
system  to  safeguard  not  only  ourselves  but 
our  foclety  as  well. 

"Freedom  to  worship  God  .  .  ."  did  so  obvi- 
ous a  precious  freedom  have  to  be  reiterated 
in    the    Churchill-Roosevelt    declaration?    I 
guess  It  needs  to  be  spoken  of,  for  In  certain 
parts  of  the  world   this  freedom  has  to  all 
Intents  and  purposes  disappeared.  Certainly 
the  right  to  worship  God  as  one  pleased  was 
much  m  the  minds  of  those  who  worked  so 
hard  to  establish  the  independence  of  this 
country  in  the  early  days.  It  is  basic  to  our 
system   of   democracy    today.   If   and    when 
this  precious  liberty  goes,  every  other  freedom 
that  man  enjoys  here  will  be  on  its  way  out. 
It  has  been  frontally  assaulted  in  Russia  and 
China:   It  Is  being  sniped  at  here.  But  this 
country    was   founded   on   and   by   a   people 
steeped   In   the   Judaic-Christian    ethic   and 
tradition  and  its  basic  tightness  rests  on  that 
foundation.  If  this  is  a  sick  society  we  are 
living  in,  as  too  many  people  are  saying  off 
the  tops  of  their  heads,  it  is  sick  only  to  the 
extent  that  It  has  departed  from  and  betrayed 
Its  rootage  in  Christianity.  Certainly  there  Is 
sickness  In  our  culture  but  we  need  to  re- 
member that  never  In  the  history  of  mankind 
has  a  nation  been  saddled  with,  accepted  and 
attempted  to  solve  the  array  of  national,  and 
International  problems  that  his  country  Is 
now  wrestling  with.  We  have  made  mistakes 
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and  will  continue  to  make  them,  but  given 
a  reasonable  amount  of  time,  there  la  no  pro- 
toiind  need  of  our  people  that  will  not  be 
met.  be  that  physical  hunger,  or  the  right  to 
walk  the  city's  streets  In  safety,  or  Just  a 
place  In  the  sun.  We  are  the  most  charitable 
nation  on  earth  and  I  believe  this  needs  to 
be  said  when  there  Is  so  much  breast-beating 
and  false  melancholia  around  us! 

Ood  has  richly  blessed  this  great  land  of 
ours.  At  times  we  have  responded  with  real 
Insight  and  great  fervor;  at  other  times  we 
have  neglected  some  pretty  basic  Issues  that 
Involved  people  whose  blood  has  also  en- 
riched the  soil  of  our  country.  It  has  hap- 
pened also  that  we  have  at  times  Ignored 
the  source  of  our  strength  and  Joy  and  spirit. 
Almighty  Ood.  But  He  has  not  forgotten  us 
and  He  calls  on  us  to  purge  ourselves  of 
bitter  things,  of  petty  anxieties  and  un- 
worthy goals.  And  In  so  doing  I  think  He  Is 
calling  on  us  to  embrace  our  real  destiny. 
Charles  Malik,  the  Lebanese  statesman  who 
Is  head  of  the  Department  of  PhUoaophy  at 
the  American  University  at  Beirut  In  describ- 
ing the  tie  between  the  American  and  Chris- 
tianity may  have  stated  It  a  little  strongly 
but  with  deep  Insight  when  he  wrote.  "He 
who  penetrates  the  depths  must  sooner  or 
later  discover  the  most  impressive  thing  In 
America  Is  her  Christianity.  The  good  In  this 
country  would  never  have  come  Into  being 
without  the  blessing  and  power  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Despite  every  external  appearance 
of  materialism  and  secularism,  this  Is  a  pro- 
foundly religious  land.  Whoever  tries  to  con- 
ceive the  American  word  without  taking  full 
account  of  the  suffering  and  love  and  sal- 
vation of  Jesus  Christ  Is  only  dreaming.  I 
know  how  embarrassing  this  matter  Is  to 
politicians,  bureaucrats,  businessmen  and 
cynics  but  whatever  these  honored  men 
think,  the  Irrefutable  truth  Is  that  the  soul 
of  America  Is.  at  Its  best  and  highest.  Chrls- 
tlon.  When  the  tears  of  Joy  of  Christ  come 
to  perfect  fruition  In  this  land,  then  Amer- 
ica will  utter  her  word."  And  when  that 
happens,  when  America  utters  her  word,  she 
will  have  come  to  know  that  In  loving  .ind 
serving  Goc  as  He  has  been  seen  in  Jesus 
Christ,  she  will  be  serving  that  perfect 
freedom  for  which  she  was  created. 


COMMISSIONER  ARTHUR  ROSS  DIS- 
CUSSES THE  USE  OF  STATISTICS 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHEUN 

or    CALIFOK.VIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  9.  1968 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr. 
Arthur  M.  Ross,  a  d'.stinguishtd  econo- 
mist, a  close  personal  friend,  and  until 
recently  a  resident  of  Berkeley,  Calif., 
has  served  for  the  past  2  years  as  Com- 
missioner of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics here  in  Washington.  He  brought 
to  that  office  fresh  and  incisive  analysis 
and  helped  make  much  more  useful  and 
meaningful  the  statistics  that  are  such 
valuable  tools  of  Government  decision 
and  policy. 

When  Di-.  Ross  left  the  Department  of 
Labor  recently,  to  become  vice  president 
of  the  University  of  Michigan,  he  was 
asked  by  the  Washington  Post  to  record 
his  impressions  of  his  Government  expe- 
rience. He  used  the  occasion  to  point  out, 
in  his  customarily  candid  and  refresh- 
ing manner,  the  limitations  of  statistics 
and  of  their  frequent  misuse  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Dr.  Ross  reminds  us: 
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The  Issues  which  come  before  us  are  vast. 
Intricate,  ambiguous.  Intractable.  Statistics 
enable  us  to  grasp  and  describe  these  many- 
sided  problems  at  the  cost  of  heroic  over- 
slmpllflcatlon.  ...  No  harm  is  done  If  a 
quantitative  measure  Is  seen  for  what  It 
really  is.  But  trouble  sets  In  when  the  sta- 
tistical abstraction  is  confused  with  the  more 
complex  underlying  reality. 

Aware  of  the  valuQ  of  statistics,  even 
as  he  cautions  against  their  misuse.  Dr. 
Ross  warns  that  we  need  more  and  better 
statistics,  and  more  careful  and  skillful 
interpretation  of  them  if  we  are  to  genu- 
inely understand  our  problems  and  to 
find  intelligent,  realistic  solutions  to 
them. 

Dr  Ro.ss'  words  of  caution  are  impor- 
tant to  our  continuing  effort  to  solve  the 
great  problems  of  our  times — ending  the 
war,  eliminating  poverty,  easing  urban 
strains,  and  finding  jobs.  I  insert  his 
comments  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  re- 
view them  carefully,  as  follows: 
Overblown    AmNnr    for    Numbers:    Ross 

Hrrs  STATISTTC3  "Misuse" — Sats  OmciALs 

Pool  Themselves 

1  Note.— Having  left  the  Government  Fri- 
day to  become  a  vice  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  Roes  responded  to  The 
Washington  Poet's  Invitation  to  set  down  his 
Impressions  after  two  years  In  office.) 

(By  Arthur  M.  Ross) 

The  position  of  statistics  in  Washington  is 
curiously  ambivalent.  On  the  other  hand. 
the  statistical  agencies  are  stan'ed  (or  money 
and  ftersonnel.  For  the  cost  of  few  miles  of 
interstate  highway  they  could  provide  in- 
form.ation  potentially  worth  billions  In  terms 
of  more  Intelligent  policy  choices.  Unfortu- 
nately, as  veteran  budget  officers  like  to  say 
"statistics  don't  vote." 

On  the  other  hand,  statistics  have  extraor- 
dinary prestige  among  men  of  aiTairs. 

Unlike  the  British,  wlio  apjioint  another 
Royal  Commission  when  they  wish  to  evade 
a  problem.  Americans  launch  another  s.ta- 
tistical  survey. 

Pviblic  men  become  known  by  the  statis- 
tics they  keep.  Before  he  derided  not  to  seek 
another  term,  the  President  was  wont  to 
regale  his  visitors  with  the  latest  opinion 
polls.  His  predecessor's  attack  on  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  was  centered  on  statis- 
tical comparisons  of  economic  growth  and 
missile  stockpiles.  Many  moons  will  pass  be- 
fore Robert  McNamara  lives  down  the  image 
of  a  human  computer  Sargent  Shrlver,  while 
head  of  the  OEO,  would  unfailingly  report 
on  the  number  of  families  "rescued  from 
poverty." 

VALUE    OF    STATISTICS 

The  distinguished  secretary  of  HEW  has 
gone  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  chief  statis- 
ticU'in  of  the  department  and  his  staff  "do 
more  to  determine  future  HEW  programs 
than  all  the  other  officials  in  the  department." 
(Up  to  now.  however.  Wilbur  has  stopped 
short  of  promoting  himself  to  chief  statisti- 
cian.) 

I.  myself,  coming  from  the  obscurity  of 
academic  life,  was  startled  to  discover  that 
I  was  "good  copy"  because  I  had  jurisdiction 
over  the  figures  on  inflation,  unemployment, 
etc.  I  obtained  more  mileage  from  stale  and 
mediocre  ideas,  presumably  backed  with  sta- 
tistics, than  I  ever  had  derived  from  fresh 
and  brilliant  ideas  when  I  was  younger.  To 
the  amusement  of  my  colleagues  and  the 
gratification  of  my  wife.  I  was  often  de- 
scribed as  "the  nation's  leading  expert"  on 
.<!ubject8  where,  in  fact,  I  had  little  expertise. 
Because  of  a  strong  passion  for  anonymity, 
known  best  to  my  immediate  superior.  I 
strove  manfully  to  keep  my  name  out  of  the 
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public  print.  It  was.  I  confess,  a  losing  strug- 
gle 

If  this  overblown  affinity  for  statistics  were 
only  amusing,  it  would  not  deserve  much 
comment  In  a  city  replete  with  absurdities. 
But  the  phenomenon  has  a  more  sober  as- 
pect. Government  officials  are  prone  to  take 
statistics  too  literally,  to  Ignore  their  limita- 
tions, and  to  confuse  partial  truths  with  the 
whole  truth  about  complex  realities.  This 
propensity  can  lead  to  serious,  even  tragic, 
consequences. 

district  or  Columbia  issues  vast 
I  think  I  can  explain  the  peculiar  function 
of  statistics  in  the  Washington  milieu.  The 
issues  which  come  here  are  vast.  Intricate, 
ambigvious,  intractable.  Statistics  enable  us 
to  grasp  and  describe  these  many-sided  prob- 
lems at  the  cost  of  heroic  oversimplification. 
One  or  two  dimensions,  which  happen  to  be 
measurable,  serve  as  a  shadow  representation 
of  something  with  numerous,  perhaps  in- 
numerable, dimensions. 

No  harm  Is  done  if  a  quantitative  measure 
is  seen  for  what  it  really  is.  But  trouble  sets 
in  when  the  statistical  abstraction  is  con- 
fused with  the  more  complex  underlying 
reality.  There  are  two  principal  dangers  In 
this  process.  First,  immeasurable  aspects  of 
the  problem  may  be  vastly  more  important 
than  the  measurable.  Second,  the  validity  of 
a  particular  measure  may  have  been  under- 
mined by  economic  and  social  changes. 

Meanwhile,  bemused  by  the  appearance 
of  objectivity  and  precision,  the  policy  maker 
keeps  his  eye  fixed  on  charts  and  tables  which 
are  sndly  incomplete,  increasing  obsolescent, 
or  both.  Eventually  he  comes  to  believe  that 
poverty  really  is  a  condition  of  having  less 
than  S3300  income;  that  war  in  Vietnam 
really  is  a  matter  of  body  counts  and  kill 
ratios:  and  that  full  employment  really  is 
a  situation  where  the  national  unemploy- 
ment rate  is  4  per  cent  or  less. 

ornciALS  FOOL  themselves 

This  shadow  replaces  substance.  The  ul- 
timate hazard  is  not  that  the  officials  fool 
;:.e  public,  but  that  they  fool  themselves. 
Alter  all.  they  are  more  inclined  to  .swallow 
their  own  rhetoric  than  the  public  is. 

I  should  like  to  dwell  briefly  on  the  three 
examples  Just  noted. 

Poverty:  Statistics  tell  us  there  is  less  pov- 
erty in  America  than  ever  before.  The  num- 
ber of  poor  families  has  fallen  from  8.3  mil- 
lion in  1960  to  5.2  million  in  1967.  OEO  has 
said  that  we  can  look  forward  to  the  complete 
abolition  of  poverty  by  the  year  1976.  Imag- 
ine that — a  country  with  no  poverty.  Truly 
an  historic  "first"  in  the  history  of  social 
statistics. 

With  the  poverty  problem  well  on  Its  way 
toward  solution,  no  wonder  Secretary  Free- 
man was  so  irritated  by  the  CBS  documen- 
tary on  "Hunger  in  America."  No  wonder 
the  government  has  been  taken  aback  and 
caught  unprepared  by  the  increasmg  mili- 
tancy of  the  poor.  The  shock  becomes  greater 
when  it  is  realized  that  only  one  group 
among  the  poor,  the  urban  Negroes,  has  yet 
became  radicalized  to  any  significant  ex- 
tent. Rural  whites  and  Negroes.  Mexican- 
Americans.  Puerto  Rlcans,  and  Indians  are 
still  relatively  apathetic. 

The  trouble  is  that  the  government  claims 
to  measure  poverty  by  the  number  of  fam- 
ilies with  incomes  of  less  than  $3300  In  cur- 
rent purchasing  power,  adjusted  for  differ- 
ences in  family  size  and  urban  or  rural  loca- 
tion. An  Income  cutoff  is  a  useful  statistic 
for  many  purposes,  but  a  terribly  simple- 
minded  definition  of  poverty.  Poverty  is 
shame,  guilt  and  despair;  lack  of  access  (o 
good  schools  or  decent  housing;  being  preyed 
on  by  criminals:  and  many  other  conditions 
not  necessarily  cured  by  family  incomes  over 
$3300.  Remdmber  that  the  bulk  of  families 
In  Harlem  are  "non-poor." 
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Vietnam:  For  msmy  months  we  were  win- 
ning the  war  in  Vietnam — not  as  quickly  as 
originally  hoped,  but  steadily  an  inexorably. 
All  the  statistics  told  us  so — the  body  counts, 
kill  ratios.  Infiltration  estimates,  bombing 
data,  captured  weapons,  content  analysis  of 
captured  documents  and  so  on.  Then  it  ap- 
peared we  were  not  winning. 

Is  it  a  coincidence  that  the  most  elabo- 
rately measured  war  in  American  history  is 
also  the  least  successful? 

I  do  not  think  ao.  On  the  contrary,  the 
egregious  abtise  of  statistics  contributed  di- 
rectly and  substantially  to  the  outcome. 
Some  of  the  statistics  were  pulled  out  of  the 
air,  it  is  true,  and  some  of  the  interpreta- 
tions were  palpably  absurd,  e.g.,  the  claim 
that  2,000,000  refugees  had  "voted  for  free- 
dom with  their  feet."  But  the  major  vice  was 
the  assumption  that  the  baste  elements  in 
the  war  were  those  incidents  of  military 
might  which  could  be  counted,  calculated, 
and  computerized. 

Had  this  calculus  of  force  not  yielded  such 
ample  and  comforting  food  for  thought, 
would  it  have  been  possible  to  disregard  so 
flagrantly  all  the  crucial  factors  which  could 
not  be  computerlaed?  Science  has  worked 
many  wonders,  but  has  not  yet  put  history 
on  the  computer,  nor  Ideology,  religion,  color, 
colonialism,  nationalism,  sectionalism,  cyni- 
cism. Since  these  could  not  be  quantified, 
they  never  found  their  way  into  the  accounts. 
Pull  Employment:  We  have  been  enjoy- 
ing full  employment  for  two  and  a  half 
years.  We  know  this  because  a  national  un- 
employment rate  of  4  per  cent  is  the  official 
definition  of  full  employment.  The  rate  has 
been  running  below  4  per  cent  except  for  a 
brief  period  in  196T.  and  currently  stands  at 
3.5  per  cent. 

And  yet  it  appears  th.Tt  the  most  important 
social  problem  is  tl»at  of  Jobs.  If  we  have  full 
employment,  how  come  we  need  more  jobs? 
Tlie  short  answer  is  that  rising  expecta- 
tions have  rendered  the  old  measures  obso- 
lete. 

The  full  emnloyment  concept  is  related  to 
the  scope  of  the  government's  responsibility 
under  the  Emplo>Tnent  Act.  Until  recently, 
full  employment  of  primary  breadwinners, 
especially  morrled  men,  was  viewed  as  the 
principai  obligatioti.  At  an  overall  rate  of  4 
per  cent,  most  married  men  do  have  Jobs. 

Today  the  bulk  of  unemployment  is  con- 
centrated among  women,  teenagers,  and  un- 
married men.  and  the  responsibility  is  broad- 
ening to  Include  them.  Surely  there  Is  no 
need  to  belabor  the  importance  of  Negro  un- 
employment, though  it  has  only  a  marginal 
effect  on  the  national  rate. 

This  misuse  of  statistics  leads  to  results 
ranging  from  the  (jomical  to  the  tragic.  What 
practical  lessons  are  to  be  learned? 

First,  of  course,  we  need  more  and  better 
statistics  in  order  to  illuminate  the  problems 
more  adequately. 

Second,  statistics  must  be  interpreted  with 
greater  skill  and  discretion.  Administrators 
should  not  be  permitted  to  confuse  them 
with  complex,  elusive  realities  or  regard  them 
as  Kigniflcant  entities  In  their  own  right. 

Third,  extreme  care  must  be  taken  lest  pro- 
gram budgeting  became  a  Procrustean  bed 
and  cost-benefit  analysis  a  crown  of  thorns. 
Specious  quantification  of  the  unquantifiable 
can  be  as  mischievous  as  Ignoring  it.  The  pe- 
culiar genius  of  the  human  brain  Is  that,  un- 
like the  present  generation  of  computers,  it 
can  deal  with  qualitative  issues  in  their  own 
right. 

Finally,  there  Is  no  substitute  for  the  in- 
tuitive feel  of  a  problem  resulting  from  first- 
hand exposure  to  it.  This  Is  particularly  true 
for  people  in  Washington,  a  governmental 
company  town  insulated  from  much  that 
goes  on  In  the  world. 

Statistics  are  Indispensable,  but  they  can- 
not remedy  the  isolation  from  reality  which 
has  beset  rulers  In  all  times  and  places. 
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GUN  CONTROL  LEGISLATION 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  9,  1968 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mi".  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
ceived hundreds  of  letters  from  my  con- 
stituents during  the  past  several  weeks 
voicing  strong  opposition  to  proposed 
gun  laws  now  pending  before  Congress, 
These  communications  are  more  than 
20  to  1  against  such  laws.  In  a  recent 
opinion  poll  conducted  by  me,  more  than 
60  percent  of  my  constituents  opposed 
these  proposed  gun  laws. 

While  I  could  support  a  bill  to  ban 
sales  of  guns  to  felons,  minors.  Commu- 
nists, and  incompetents,  I  could  not  sup- 
port a  bill  to  require  the  registration  and 
licensing  of  firearms  of  law-abiding  citi- 
zens. 

Typical  of  the  many  letters  that  I  have 
received  is  one  from  Bev  McClendon,  of 
Tompkinsville,  Ky.  I  insert  his  letter  in 
the  Record  a/t  this  point: - 

Tompkinsville,  Ky., 

July  4.  1968. 
Hon.  Tim  Lee  Carter. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  Tim:  We  have  heard  from  the  fa- 
natics, the  Communists,  and  the  politicians 
who  have  turned  this  gun  issue  into  a 
national  crisis.  This  country  is  great  and 
will  remain  so  as  long  us  the  right  of  the 
people  is  not  tread  upon.  There  is  a  move- 
ment that  the  majority  of  the  citizens  in 
this  country  are  not  ;.w;ire  of.  They,  the 
people,  have  sat  back  and  let  them  lake  the 
Lord  out  of  the  schools,  and  off  the  money 
that  has  been  minted.  Now  they  want  to 
take  the  guns  away  from  us.  and  next  they 
will  want  to  burn  the  books.  To  believe  in 
God  made  us  great,  and  He  lias  always  stood 
with  us.  but  sometimes  I  wonder! 

Tills  gun  registration  bill  is  wrong.  I 
agree  with  Gov.  Louie  B.  Nunn  on  liis  state- 
ment about  the  bill  that  it  would  control 
killing  about  like  a  band-aid  would  control 
cancer.  Tliey  say  it  will  take  the  guns  out  of 
the  hands  of  madmen  and  criminals,  but 
this  is  not  true,  it  will  take  the  guns  from 
the  hands  of  the  law  .abiding  citizens. 

Look  at  England,  it  has  a  strict  gun  law. 
James  Earl  Ray,  the  accused  killer  of  Martin 
Luther  King  got  into  that  great  country,  a 
foreigner,  and  passed  through  the  Immigra- 
tion Department,  found  a  way  to  purchase 
a  gun  and  was  walking  the  streets  of  Eng- 
land carrying  a  gun.  and  there  is  the  case 
against  this  so  proposed  gun  law.  The  law 
abiding  citizen  will  register  his  gun  or  turn 
them  in  and  then  the  killers  and  criminals 
can  alwavs  obtain  a  gun  from  the  under- 
ground when  they  need  one.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  army  in  the  world  is  the  American 
people  bearing  arms.  They  hold  more  arms 
than  the  United  States  or  U.S.S.R.  armies, 
and  what  a  flght  we  could  put  up  if  some 
invader  would  be  foolish  enough  to  attack. 
Look  at  the  people  of  England  ready  to  fight 
with  pitch  forks  and  rocks,  but  we  sent 
them  rifles,  .shotguns,  etc..  to  flght  with  in 
World  War  II. 

If  Congress  wants  to  do  something  con- 
structive, change  this  Immigration  law. 
which  lets  these  assassins  come  into  this 
country  and  kill  our  leaders.  Immigration 
laws  should  all  be  changed.  We  have  enough 
people,  of  course,  with  reservations  to  sol- 
diers who  marry  In  foreign  countries  and 
want  to  come  back  to  the  United  States  to 
live.  Doctor,  stand  against  this  threat,  this 
American  right.  We  do  not  have  many  left. 
The  right  o£  the  people  to  keep  and  bear 
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arms   shall    not    be   Infringed.    The    Second 
Amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  States  says   this  right  must  not  be 
taxed  or  tampered  with  in  any  way. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Bev. 


FIREARMS  CONTROLS 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  9,  1968 
Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  1967,  I  Introduced  Senator  Edward 
Kennedy's  State  Firearms  Control  As- 
sistance Act  and  I  spoke  out  in  debate 
about  my  serious  concern  over  several 
shortcomings  of  the  crime  bill,  including 
its  emission  of  provisions  banning  the 
mail-order  sale  of  rifles  and  shotguns 
and  their  sale  to  out-of-State  residents 
and  Juveniles. 

I  subsequently  introduced  legislation 
to  this  end  as  well  as  Senator  Tyding's 
bill  requiring  the  registration  of  all  guns 
and  the  licensing  of  all  gun  owners.  To- 
day, after  further  study,  I  am  submitting 
the  administration's  bill  on  registration 
and  licensing. 

If  it  is  still  necessary  to  point  out  the 
need  for  this  legislation  after  the  tragic 
assassinations  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  and  Senator  Robert  Kennedy, 
the  incident  "in  Central  Park  on  July  3 
speaks  loudly  and  clearly. 

As  Governor  Rockefeller  stated  after 
that  Incident: 

This  shocking  burst  of  violence  by  gunfire 
in  the  heart  of  New  York  City  shouts  its 
mcs.sace  lo  Congress:  give  us  .sensible  control 
over  guns,  protect  Innocent  Americans  from 
deadly  weapons  in  the  hands  of  the  unfit, 
subordinate  the  wishes  of  a  pov^erful  gun 
lobbv  to  the  interests  of  the  vast  majority 
of  Americans  who  waiit  safe  gun  legislation. 
On  this  ciuestion  delay  is  measured  in  need- 
less death. 

Mayor  Lindsay  f orthrightly  said : 
Once  again  a  senseless  act  of  violence  has 
erupted  in  the  heart  of  our  city.  In  a  city 
park  a  gun  has  brought  death  and  injury 
to  innocent  citizens.  Two  policeman,  in  ap- 
prehending the  killer,  were  themselves  shot 
and  injured.  Still  the  Congress  wavers  and 
wonders  about  the  need  for  stricter  gun  con- 
trol measures. 

It  is  time  for  the  registration  of  firearms. 
The  residents  of  our  city  and  across  the  na- 
tion should  not  be  endangered  because  of 
inaction  of  Congress.  Violence  in  the  streets 
of  our  cities  will  not  be  controlled  without 
resp>onsible  action  on  an  effective  gun  regis- 
tration law.  New  York's  finest  have  again 
performed  valiantly. 

Attorney  General  Clark  has  also 
spoken  out  on  the  need  for  licensing  and 
registration,  and  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  wrote  in  a  message  to  all  law 
enforcement  officials: 

Each  year,  thousands  of  businessmen  look 
up  from  their  work  into  the  menacing  muzzle 
of  a  gun  wielded  by  a  trigger-happy  robber. 
In  recent  months,  murderous  snipers  have 
waged  guerrilla  warfare  against  law  enforce- 
ment officers  in  our  city  streets.  In  1963,  our 
President  was  slain  with  a  mail-order  rifle. 
During  the  calendar  year  of  1966  alone,  more 
citizens  were  killed  or  assaulted  with  guns  in 
American  street^  and  homes  than  were  killed 
in  battle  during  the  entire  Korean  con- 
flict. ... 
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I  think  mall-order  firearm  piirchasea 
•bould  be  banned,  interstate  transportation 
of  firearms  oontrolled,  and  local  registration 
of  weapons  required  and  enforced.  .  .  . 

There  is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  the  easy 
accessibility  of  firearms  Is  responsible  for 
many  killings,  both  impulse  and  premedi- 
tated. The  statistics  are  grim  and  realistic. 
Strong  measures  must  be  taken,  and  prompt- 
ly, to  protect  the  public. 

In  my  Judgment,  Congress  should  need 
no  further  spur  to  action. 


A    LOOK    AT    THE    FALLIBIIJTY   OP 
GOVERNMENT 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF    MISSOCBI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  9.  1968 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
aware  of  the  substantial  gap  between  the 
words  and  accomplishments  of  those  in 
the  «dmini3tration  responsible  for  shap- 
ing economic  policy.  In  the  early  1960's, 
the  administration  told  us  that  its  eco- 
nomic tools  and  knowledge  were  of  sufiB- 
cient  refinement  that  it  could  "fine- 
tune"  the  economy,  producing  continued, 
uninterrupted,  nonlnflationary,  high  em- 
ployment economic  growth.  Today,  we 
can  only  say  that  If  this  were  true,  then 
the  administration  has  been  criminally 
derelict  In  using  its  resources,  for  we  find 
ourselves  in  one  of  the  worst  of  all 
economic  worlds. 

An  editorial  in  the  June  19  Wall  Street 
Journal  describes  a  book  by  British 
Economist  John  Jewkes  about  govern- 
mental Involvement  in  the  British  econ- 
omy. As  the  editorial  points  out,  al- 
though economic  planning  has  gone  far- 
ther In  Britain  than  in  tiye  United  States, 
there  are  important  parallels,  and  we  in 
this  country  can  learn  much  from  the 
imfortunate  experiences  of  the  British. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  lesson  is  that  no 
one  as  yet  has  managed  to  gear  the 
State's  power  to  produce  specific  desired 
results  and  probably  no  one  ever  will. 
In  trying  to  cope  with  uncertainty,  the 
Government  inflates  the  economy  and 
distorts  its  workings  with  increased  med- 
dling. Government  can  help  by  concen- 
trating on  smoothing  the  workings  of 
the  private  economy  instead  of  on  trying 
to  supplement  them. 

This  book  provides  a  rebuttal  to  those 
who  believe  that  governments  have  the 
magical  power  to  make  political  promises 
come  true,  particularly  those  of  the 
Johnson  administration.  The  editorial 
follows : 

StTMMONINO    THX    SPOUTS 

Glxnoowck.  I  can  call  spirits  from  the 
vasty  deep. 

HOTSPUB.  Why,  so  can  I:  or  so  can  any 
man: 

But  will  they  come  when  you  do  call  for 
them7— Henry  IV,  Part  I.  Act  III.  Scene  1 

British  economist  John  Jewkes  thus 
quotes  Shakespeare  to  point  up  a  problem 
that  plagues  economic  planners:  The  gap 
between  words  and  accqpipllshment.  In  "The 
New  Ordeal  by  Planning"  (St.  Martin's 
Preas),  Professor  Jewkes  writes  of  bis  own 
country  but  American  parallels  are  ines- 
capable. 

Though  governmental  Involvement  In  the 
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economy  has  gone  farther  in  Britain  than 
m  the  U.S.,  a  new  wRve  of  tinkering  got 
imder  way  In  both  nations  In  the  1960s. 
And  in  each  case  the  planners  have  pro- 
duced, not  the  desired  stable  prosperity,  but 
similar  cases  of  the  economic  shakes. 

In  both  countries  the  impetus  to  plan- 
ning was  a  deep  dissatisfaction  with  the 
way  things  were.  The  economy  wasn't  grow- 
ing fast  enough,  and  It  was  subject  to  pe- 
riodic ups  and  downs  with  assorted  un- 
pleasant consequences.  In  both  countries, 
too,  sizable  numbers  of  economists  were 
sure  they  knew  exactly  bow  to  smooth  things 
out. 

As  Professor  Jewkes  says,  there  was  "the 
growing  feeling  that  men  must  be  masters 
of  their  own  economic  destiny.  .  .  .  And  the 
State  seems  to  be  the  most  convenient  agent 
for  creating  security  and  certainty." 

Certainly  the  State  has  enormous  powers 
for  influencing  the  economy  for  good  or  HI. 
Its  spending.  In  Britain  as  In  the  U.S.,  bulks 
so  large  that  Increases,  and  the  rare  de- 
creases, can  lead  to  sharp  changes  In  total 
demand.  But  no  one  as  yet.  in  free  or  totali- 
tarian nations,  has  managed  to  gear  the 
State's  power  so  as  to  produce  the  specific 
desired  result. 

In  Britain  in  1961.  for  example,  the  Con- 
servative government  set  an  economic 
growth  objective  of  4%  a  year.  When  the 
Labor  government  took  over  in  1964  It 
adopted  a  similar  goal.  In  fact,  as  Professor 
Jewkes  says.  "Labor  planning  and  Conserva- 
tive planning  amounted  to  much  the  same 
thing." 

The  results  were  anything  but  exhilarat- 
ing: in  most  years  growth  fell  well  short 
of  the  stated  objective.  Moreover,  Britain, 
like  the  U.S..  was  having  balance-of-pay- 
ments  and  inflation  troubles  and  its  cur- 
rency acquired  a  certain  queaslness. 

What  went  wrong?  Well,  Professor  Jewkes 
suggests  that  one  dlfllciUty  is  that  the  plan- 
ners get  all  tangled  up  with  politics.  If  things 
don't  appear  to  be  going  as  well  as  predicted, 
officials  try  to  claim  that  their  forecasts  ac- 
tually were  "flexible."  That,  says  the  author, 
is  "like  knocking  over  the  chess  men  before 
an  Inevitable  defeat." 

And  the  economic  future,  difficult  enough 
to  perceive  for  a  single  Arm.  is  Infinitely 
more  so  for  a  nation.  Consumers  always  seem 
to  decide  to  step  up  their  saving  Just  when 
the  planners  think  they  will  be  spending 
more  and  vice  versa.  In  trying  to  cope  with 
uncertainty  the  government  infiatas  the  eco- 
nomy and  distorts  its  workings  with  Increased 
meddling. 

Then,  too,  planning  tends  to  build  up  Its 
own  momentum.  In  the  U.S.  "voluntary" 
curbs  on  foreign  Investment  soon  led  to 
frankly  mandatory  ones,  and  there  are  those 
who  think  that  wage-price  guidelines  should 
give  way  to  formal  controls. 

What  now?  In  Professor  Jewkes'  view,  "the 
orUy  line  of  escape  ...  is  through  the  fuller 
release  of  the  economic  energies  of  the  com- 
munity." CJovemment  can  help  by  concen- 
trating on  smoothing  the  workings  of  the 
private  economy  Instead  of  on  trj-lng  to  sup- 
plant them.  Desirable  measures  include  sen- 
sible antitrust-law  enforcement,  steps  to  Im- 
prove education,  labor  mobility,  the  dis- 
semination of  economic  information. 

Equally  Important,  there  are  things  that 
governments  should  refrain  from  doing.  In 
Professor  Jewkes'  words,  "they  should  not 
assume  that  for  every  social  HI  th«re  is  a 
speedy  and  effective  specific  lying  to 
hand.  ...  If  governments  wish  to  help  the 
poor  and  needy  .  .  .  they  should  help  the 
poor  and  needy  and  refrain  from  distribut- 
ing public  money  Indiscriminately  to  rich 
and  poor  alike." 

Above  all,  perhaps,  governments  should 
abandon  the  myth  that  they  have  "magical 
powers  of  making  political  promises  come 
true" — the  myth  that  they  actually  can 
lure  those  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep. 
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I    AM    SICK    TO    DEATH    OF    BEING 
TOLD  I  AM  SICK 


HON.  JOE  R.  POOL 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  9,  1968 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  pleas- 
ure to  represent  a  congressional  district 
inhabited  by  more  than  the  usual  num- 
ber of  intelligent,  interested,  and  articu- 
late citizens.  The  citizens  of  Dallas 
County  participate  in  local  government 
and  are  concerned  about  vital  national 
affairs.  The  pulse  of  my  outstanding  dis- 
trict is  well  measured  by  an  address  de- 
livered at  the  Oak  Cliff  Lions  Club  in 
Dallas,  on  Jime  12,  1968,  when  the  out- 
going president,  David  R.  Braden,  made 
the  speech  which  follows.  His  words  have 
been  read  by  many  Texans.  quite  a  few 
of  whom  have  referred  to  them  in  cor- 
respondence with  me.  I  therefore  con- 
sider it  appropriate  that  the  Members 
of  Congress  have  access  to  this  fine 
speech,  for  I  believe  that  it  may  well 
represent  the  sentiments  of  America  as 
a  whole. 

The  speech  follows: 
Address  by  David  R.  Braden  Before  the  Oak 

Clitf  Lions  Cuts,  Dallas,  Tex.,  June  12, 

1968 

Last  week  as  we  met  to  have  our  Installa- 
tion Party — a  man  assumed  a  station  in  a 
kitchen  corridor  In  L.A. — Later  that  evening 
he  shot  and  killed  a  United  States  Senator- 
Robert  Kennedy — a  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency of  this  nation! 

The  next  day.  as  I  contemplated  this  tragic 
and  horrible  event,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
while  spending  a  pleasant  and  amusing  eve- 
ning. I  had  done  little  then  (or  in  this  year 
for  that  matter)  that  you  could  wrap  some 
serious  thought  around — I  have  left  that  to 
the  guest  speakers  at  this  rostrum. 

Blackle  Sherrod,  of  the  Dallas  "nmes  Her- 
ald, pointed  out  in  his  column  of  Monday 
evening  that  it  Is  time  for  all  those  who  have 
a  podium  to  use  It;  be  It  a  service  club,  or  a 
sign  on  the  back  of  a  dty  bus.  For  two  more 
weeks — this  is  my  soap  box,  and  today  I 
shall  use  it  In  a  serious  vein ! 

Lest  I  be  rememljered  only  as  a  clown,  I 
would  like  to  remind  you  today  of  the  motto 
of  Lions  International:  "Liberty — Intelli- 
gence— Our  Nation's  Safety".  It  Is  in  that 
regard  that  I  make  this  statement.  I  make  It 
that  someone  might  speak  for  the  common 
man  of  this  nation — who  leads  a  common 
life,  earns  a  common  salary,  has  a  common 
ambition,  a  common  dream,  and  pays  com- 
mon taxes. 

I  speak  to  you  as  the  forum  of  common 
men  everywhere — and  as  a  representative. 

All  America  has  been  told  this  past  week — 
over  and  over  again — that  we  are  a  sick 
society. 

Gentlemen.  I  propose  to  you  that  I  am 
sick — maybe  you  are  sick  too. 

/  am  sick  to  death  of  being  told  I  am 
sick:  By  government  officials  who  will  not 
enforce  law;  by  politicians  who  dance  to  the 
tune  of  minority  groups;  by  those  In  the 
pulpit  and  on  the  college  lecture  platform 
who  use  their  office  to  project  the  socialistic 
creed  of  radicals. 

7  am  sick  to  death  o/  being  told  I  am  sick: 
By  Idealistic  aggressive  news  reporters  and 
evaluators  (of  whatever  media),  who  have 
the  audacity  to  tell  me  I  should  believe  what- 
ever they  believe — knowing  I  have  no  vehicle 
to  publicly  voice  my  disagreement. 

/  am  sick  of  being  told  I  am  sick:  By 
foppish  entertainers  draped  In  Nehru  Jackets, 
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feminine  necklaces,  and  a  cloak  of  pseudo 
mtellectuallsm. 

I  am  sick  of  cynical  attitudes  toward  pa- 
triotism and  our  American  Institutions. 

I  am  sick  of  sacrificing  the  cream  of  Amer- 
ican manhood  in  political  wars  we  are  not 
fighting  to  win. 

I  am  sick  of  the  decline  in  integrity  and 
personal  honor  In  tills  nation. 

I  am  sick  of  the  permissive  .ittltude,  laxity, 
and  tolerance  to  pressure  groups  and  the 
criminal  element  that  Is  bringing  this  nation 
to  its  knees  in  lawleesness. 

I  am  sick  of  seeing  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies and  the  laws  of  this  nation  emasculated 
by  a  supreme  court  and  fidmlnistrators  who 
make  their  personal  creeds  the  law  of  the 

land.  .    J      ,     , 

I  am  sick  of  dirty,  unwashed,  foul 
mouthed— whether  you  call  them  hippies, 
beatniks,  or  pseudo  poor  people. 

I  am  sick  of  not  being  able  to  take  my 
f.xmily  to  a  movie  bec.uise  it  is  loaded  with 
extraneous  offen.slv*  matter  whose  only  pur- 
po.se  is  to  shock. 

I  asn  sick  of  seeing  the  same  phrases  in  the 
popular  literature  of  the  day  that  I  see 
scrawled  on  the  walls  of  public  toilets. 

I  am  sick  of  .so  called  educators  and  leaders 
too  weak  kneed  themselves  to  understand  the 
value  of  discipline  in  ihe  character  of  a  man. 

X  am  sick  of  -i  congress  which  legislates  out 
of  emotionalism  rather  than  reason,  thereby 
taking  away  the  rights  of  all. 

I  am  sick  of  being  told  I  am  sick  with  vio- 
lence because  of  assaslnatlons  by  mentally 
deranged  men,  fed  on  a  steady  diet  of  vio- 
lence ;aid  per\erslon  by  the  nations  periodi- 
cals press,  television  and  movies— all  con- 
doned—even aided— by  courts  which  permit 
license  In  the  name  of  freedom. 

I  am  sick  of  riots,  of  marches,  and  those 
who  force  themselves  and  their  ideologies 
down  my  throat  Witho\it  qualification. 

I  .Tm  sick  of  tlK)se  who  say  I  owe  them 
everything,  t>ecause  of  the  sins  of  my  fore- 
fathers, when  I  have  looked  clown  both  ends 
of  a  machine  gun  barrel  to  defend  them  and 
their  right  to  be  here. 

Take  note  gentlemen  In  high  places— you 
will  not  see  me  in  the  streets  with  a  placard 
or  a  gun— you  will  hear  the  thunder  of  the 
common  ntvan  at  the  polling  place— casting  a 
vote  for  liberty.  Intelligence,  our  Nations 
safety. 

FLETCHER   THOMPSON   REPORlte 
TO  YOU 


HON.  FLETCHER  THOMPSON 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  9.  1968 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  order  that  my  colleagues  and 
people  who  are  not  on  my  mailing  list 
may  have  available  to  them  my  report 
to  the  people.  I  insert  this  report  in  the 
section  on  Extensions  of  Remarks: 
Fletcher  Thompson  Reports  to  Yor 
Dear  Friend:  Higher  Taxes:  Your  pay 
check  Is  now  less  due  to  the  10^^  higher 
taxes  signed  Into  law  by  the  President.  I  did 
not  support,  nor  vote  for,  this  increase  be- 
cause taking  10%  more  taxes  out  of  your 
pocket  and  increasing  by  10%  the  taxes  of 
ail  businesses  u:ill  in  the  long  run  be  infla- 
tionary, not  deflationary.  Here's  why: 

(1)  By  reducing  your  take-home  pay,  and 
with  the  prices  of  things  you  buy  going  up, 
you  will  need  wage  increases  which  will  fur- 
ther accentuate  the  wage-price  spiral; 

(2)  When  a  company's  overhead  is  in- 
creased they  pass  this  on  to  you,  the  con- 
svuner.  In  higher  prices  and  do  not  absorb 
the  tax  Increase  themselves; 


(3)  Caus'^  of  this  nation's  financial  crisis 
has  not  been  under-taxatlon  but  over- 
spending: and  the  cure  is  not  more  taxes 
but  less  spending. 

Oversold:  Tliough  many  business  people 
were  oversold  on  the  idea  of  Increasing  taxes, 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  wasn't.  In  an  edi- 
torial of  June  24  they  said: 

"Perhaps  the  greatest  peculiarity  about 
the  newly-enacted  tax-spending  law  Is  the 
way  It  has  been  successfully  oversold  as  an 
economic  curative— by  the  Administration, 
by  some  In  Congress  and  by  many  business- 
men. It's  not  Just  a  matter  of  academic  in- 
terest; in  the  near  future  there  could  be 
bitter  disappointment  at  the  measure's  un- 
fulfilled promises  .  .  .  Looking  ahead,  if  may 
be  doubted  that  the  tax  part  of  the  package 
will  be  an  effective  counter  to  inflation  .  .  ■ 
It  raises  the  family's  cost  of  living  ...  It 
raises  a  company's  cost  of  doing  business 
Objective  evidence  presently  available 
suggests  that  this  law  is  at  best  a  palliative. 
Indeed,  that  it  Is  a  warning  how  far  the 
authorities  have  yet  to  go  to  find  the  cure 
for  Inexcusable  financial  irresponsibility." 
(Italics  added  I 

Expensive  Farm  Program:  Present  farm 
program  (with  a  few  changes)  is  the  same 
system  which  was  adopted  in  1933.  In  the 
la^t  four  years  it  has  averaged  costing  the 
taxpayers  more  than  $3.62  billion  per  year. 
Its  objective  has  been  to  pay  the  farmer  for 
not  growing  various  crops  in  order  to  keep 
farm  prices  up,  yet  prices  to  the  farmer  have 
dropped  to  73'^;  of  parity  ...  the  same  ratio 
as  In  the  bleak  days  of  depression.  The  per- 
son hurt  by  this  farm  program  has  been  the 
small  family  farmer  like  those  in  the  Fifth 
District,  forcing  many  of  these  people  to 
abandon  their  farms  and  move  to  the  city. 
Very  high  subsidy  payments  for  not  grow- 
ing crops  are  being  paid  to  large  corpora- 
tions such  as  J.  G.  Boswell  of  Arizona,  who 
received  payments  of  more  than  $4,000,000.00. 
Thousands  received  payments  in  excess  of 
825,000.00  a  year;  many  more  than  $500,- 
000.00.  Legislation  will  soon  be  before  the 
House  to  continue  the  old  farm  program.  / 
refuse  to  "rubber-stamp"  it. 

Remember  the  Pueblo?  Many  think  that 
the  Administration  doesn't.  We  hear  of  no 
definite  plans  to  secure  the  release  of  the  83 
Americans  captured  by  the  North  Koreans 
on  January  23  while  carrying  out  the  orders 
of  their  country  In  international  waters.  The 
prestige  of  America  has  never  been  so  low 
throughout  the  world.  Expect  North  Korea 
to  release  the  crew  Just  prior  to  our  elec- 
tions for  maximum  propaganda  effect. 

Soaring  Crime:  All  citizens  want  to  be  se- 
cure m  their  homes  and  on  the  streets,  yet 
crime  in  Atlanta  increased  more  than  23% 
last  year.  In  the  nation.  It  has  been  soaring 
to  an  all-time  high.  What  is  the  cause?  A 
permissive  attitude  on  the  part  of  some 
elected  officials,  encouragement  of  civil  dis- 
obedience, lowering  of  public  morals,  guns, 
sex  and  violence  in  books,  movies  and  TV 
.  certainly  all  hate  a  part.  What  can  be 
done? 

Hoover's  Answer:  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  says,  "Tliere  are  three  factors  I  be- 
lieve that  will  put  a  break  on  crime:  First, 
prompt  apprehension;  second,  prompt  trials 
and  elimination  of  delays  such  as  postpone- 
ments and  plea  bargaining;  and  third,  sub- 
stantial sentences  commensurate  with  the 
type  of  crime  committed  .  .  ."  Yet,  this  Is 
only  part  of  the  answer. 

The  Crime  Bill:  On  June  C.  Congress 
passed  the  Crime  BUI  which  overruled  for 
the  first  time  United  States  Supreme  Court 
decisions  which  vrotected  the  criminal  at  the 
expense  of  the  people.  The  Bill,  now  law,  also 
outlawed  the  mall-order  sale  of  hand-guns, 
made  it  unlawful  for  convicted  criminals 
(felons),  insane  persons,  aliens  and  others 
to  possess  any  kind  of  weapon.  This  Is  a  step 
toward  solving  the  crime  problem.  But  we 
must  not  delude  ourselves  into  thinking  that 
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gun  laws  alone  will  stop  crime  since  firearms 
are  involved  in  only  S*:;  of  all  crimes  In  the 
U.S. 

The  Total  Solution:  It  Is  complex.  Passage 
of  laws  by  Congress  does  not  mean  a  criminal 
will  obey  them.  Aggressive  enforcement  Is 
needed.  No  cititeji  should  condone  law 
violation  for  any  purpose,  nor  should  elected 
officials  condone  breaking  the  law  nor  fail  to 
punish  those  breaking  the  law;  and  erery 
segment  of  our  society  must  promote  respect 
for  authority  and  obedience  to  laws  which 
protect  rights  and  property  of  all.  Efforts 
must  be  made  at  all  levels  of  government  to 
eliminate  basic  crime  causes. 

Academy  Applications:  We're  now  accept- 
ing applications  for  '69  classes  at  U.S.  service 
academies.  Though  we  only  had  tlirce  vacan- 
cies in  '68  clas.fcs.  ire  uTrc  able  to  get  seven 
candidates  accepted  at  Annapolis  and  West 
Point  We'll  have  two  vacancies  at  Air  Force 
and  Navv  academies  this  time.  Appointments 
are  strictly  competitive,  based  on  scholastic 
records  t€Rt  scores  and  interviews.  Applica- 
tions should  be  in  by  September  5.  Latest 
acceptance  icas  Thomas  G  Wallter,  Jr.  of 
College  Park  to  West  Point.  We're  also  taking 
applications  for  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Acad- 
emy where  \  we  placed  Michael  Patrick  of 
Atlanta.        \ 

No  -Pull"  Needed:  Time  and  again  when 
we've  helped  people  like  yon  straighten  out 
ihelr  Social  Security.  VA  pensions  and  other 
problems  with  federal  agencies,  they've  said, 
■•/  Jiercr  kneu:  my  Congressman  would  do  this 
for  me"  You  don't  need  'pull"  or  "influence" 
or  "connections"  to  t;et  our  help.  Simply  write 
or  call  us.  That's  all  it  takes. 

It  Is  a  high  honor  for  mo  to  serve  you  In 
Congress. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Fletcher  Thompson. 

Member  of  Congress. 

{ Printing  &  paper  paid  for  by  myself  ic  with 
the  help  of  your  donations  sent  in.) 


TRIBUTE  TO  ROBERT  L.  P.  SIKES 


HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERNAN 

OF    RHODE    island 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  8,  1968 
Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  take  special  note  of  the  long  tenure 
and  eminent  service  of  our  good  friend 
and  distinguished  colleague  from  Flo- 
rida, Robert  L.  F.  Sikes.  I  was  not  able 
to  be  present  on  the  floor  yesterday  at 
the  time  set  aside,  but  I  would  like  Bob 
SncES  to  know  how  much  I  appreciate 
his  friendship  and  his  counsel. 

As  you  know,  I  succeeded  John  Fo- 
garty  last  year  at  a  special  election.  John 
Fogarty  and  Bob  Sikes  entered  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  same 
day.  Both  served  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  together  for  some  20  years. 
John  Fof?arty  and  Bob  Sikes  v.-ere  good 
friends  from  the  day  they  entered  the 
House  until  the  day  John  pa.ssed  av,ay. 
Last  September  it  rv^.c;  tta-  p:'i\iIeRe  to 
join  Bob  on  a  trip  to  my  district  to  dedi- 
cate a  Na\T  Seabee  installation  in  honor 
of  John  Fogarty.  Bob  Sikes'  speech  in 
memory  of  John  was  most  outstanding; 
it  was  indeed  a  tribute  to  a  friend. 

I  want  to  wish  Bob  many  fruitful  years 
of  continued  distinguished  ser\'ice  and 
good  health.  I  know  that  our  friendship 
will  continue  to  grow  and  prosper  in  the 
years  ahead. 
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BARR  CITES  STRUGGLE  AHEAD 
FOR  RESOURCES 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  9.  1968 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  25.  Joseph  W.  Barr,  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  delivered  an  ex- 
cellent and  provocative  speech  in  Los 
AnReles  before  the  town  hall  of  Cali- 
fornia, entitled  "The  Battle  for  Re- 
sources— Diplomacy  Versus  Domestic- 
ity." The  speech  was  one  of  the  more 
significant  ones  delivered  recently  by  an 
administration  ofHcial.  because  it  fo- 
cused on  one  cf  the  most  vital  issues  this 
Nation  will  face  in  the  years  ahead.  The 
issue  is  whether  we  should  spend  our 
financial  resources  for  foreign  or  domes- 
tic needs? 

Mr.  Barr  said: 

I.Ioresee  an  Intense  struggle  between  those 
advocating  diplomatic  objectives  and  those 
argiitng  for  domestic  requirement*  for  the 
next  four  years. 

If  the  State  Department  maintains  Its  cur- 
rent diplomatic  objectives  and  If  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  defines  Its  mission  relative 
to  those  objectives  as  It  did  In  1965.  then 
there  Is  not  much  opporttinlty  for  substan- 
tial budget  cutting  in  this  area  in  the  fore- 
seeable future. 

While  Secretary-  Barr  does  not  commit 
himself  on  how  the  money  should  be 
spent,  his  speech  is  illuminatins  in  pre- 
senting; the  considerations  involved  in 
the  dilemma  we  face  over  the  use  of  our 
resources. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  Mr.  Barr's  re- 
marks are  worthy  of  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues.  Under  unanimous  consent, 
I  include  his  prepared  text  in  the  Record 
alonp  v.ith  press  accoimts  of  his  talk: 

The  B.attle  kor  Resovrce.s — Diplomacy 
Versus  Domesticity 

(Remarks  of  Hon.  Joseph  \V.  Barr.  the  Under 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  before  the  Town 

Hall  of  California.  Los  Angeles.  Calll..  June 

25.  1968) 

On  April  26.  Dr.  Otto  Eckstein.  Professor 
of  Economics  at  Harvard  University  made  a 
statement  before  the  American  Statistical 
Association  that  intrigued  me  enormously. 
Dr.  Eckstein  was  attempting  to  analyze  the 
potential  claims  on  the  Federal  budget  over 
the  next  two  years  under  various  sets  of 
economic  assumptions.  With  his  permission. 
I  will  today  try  to  add  a  political  dimension 
to  his  remarks. 

For  years  I  have  bemoaned  the  demise  of 
"political  economy."  I  have  argued  that  IX)- 
lltlcal  scientists  and  economists  have  suf- 
fered from  the  dichotomy  that  developed 
early  In  this  century.  So  by  adding  a  politi- 
cal dimension  to  Otto's  remarks.  I  will  be 
practicing  what  1  have  preached,  and  hope- 
fully win  t>e  contributing  to  an  analysis  of 
an  issue  that  can  well  be  the  subject  of 
furious  debate  in  this  nation  in  the  Inamedl- 
ate  future. 

Now  Just  what  did  Dr.  Eckstein  say?  He 
Introduced  his  theme  with  this  statement: 

"Recent  studies  have  assumed  that  the 
crisis  in  the  Federal  budget  will  come  to  a 
quick  end  once  the  Vietnam  war  is  over.  The 
war  is  costing  close  to  $30  billion.  If  $20  bil- 
lion of  budget  resources  could  be  released, 
there  should  be  ample  room  for  substantial 
Increases  In  social  spending,  as  well  as  tax 
reductions  for  Increased  private  consumption 
and  Investment.  With  a  normal  Federal  reve- 
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nue  growth  of  over  $10  billion  a  year,  one 
would  hope  that  the  Pfderal  budget  would 
be  in  much  less  of  a  squeeze  than  today. 

"Tills  cheerful  prospect  could  easily  dim 
over  the  next  several  years." 

He  then  made  these  points. 

1.  It  will  be  extremely  difflcult  to  get  de- 
fense   spending    down    in    the    near   future. 

2.  Traditional  civilian  government  pro- 
grams win  cost  more  as  population  grows  and 
the  demand  for  services  Increases. 

3.  Much  of  the  revenue  growth  that  we 
can  expect  In  a  growing  economy  must  be 
used  to  reduce  our  current  budget  deficits. 

I  agree  with  the  conclusions  that  Dr. 
Eckstein  has  reached  and  I  would  like  to 
comment  briefly  on  each  of  the  three  points. 
If  the  Defense  Department  is  to  maintain 
Its  current  mi.sslon  in  the  world — a  mission 
that  Is  defined  by  our  diplomatic  objectives — 
I  would  seriously  doubt  that  any  sizeable 
reduction  can  be  made  In  the  defense  budget 
in  the  foreseeable  future.  Our  experience  in 
Korea  Indicates  that  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities docs  not  mean  that  we  can  pull  our 
troops  back  home  and  foreet  about  the  area. 
Our  prisltlon  in  Southeast  Asia  can  be  even 
more  dltflcult  than  the  situation  we  faced 
\n  Korea  There  is  no  liem'ly  reinforced  17th 
parallel  behind  whlcli  we  can  retire  with 
comparative  security. 

We  have  been  fighting  ihls  war  on  a  very, 
\ery  lean  budget.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
we  have  piled  up  i.urplus  stocks  in  ord- 
nance, ammunition,  aircraft,  or  naval  ves- 
."els.  On  the  contrarv.  I  \v:juld  estimate  that 
a  cessation  of  aoRtillttf  \\nuld  result  in 
?reat  pressures  to  rebuild  Bto;-ks  m  mili- 
tary supplies  and  .qr">ment  to  a  more  ac- 
ceptable level.  Similar  pre.'-sures  might  be 
expected  to  increase  defen.se  expenditures 
for  research  and  development  and  to  improve 
our  readiness  posture  and  strategic  ca- 
pability. These  kinds  of  expenditures  are  al- 
ready beginning  to  move  up  again  after  be- 
ing cut  back  earlier. 

One  way  of  looking  it  the  situation  is  as 
follows.  In  fiscal  year  1965  our  spending  for 
defense  and  international  atlalrs  was  run- 
ning .It  a  rate  of  about  S54  billion  a  year. 
By  lisca!  1970  inflation  will  liave  added  about 
15-20  percent  to  those  basic  costs,  or  about 
*9'2  billion.  Thus  a  1965  effort  would  cost 
about  *63  billion  in  (iscal  1970.  We  are  cur- 
rently spending  at  the  rate  of  roughly  $28 
billion  a  year  in  Southeast  Asia  In  activities 
directly  related  to  the  Vietnamese  engage- 
ment. While  It  Is  not  completely  accurate  to 
add  this  total  cost  to  the  $63  billion  base  I 
referred  to.  it  at  least  gives  us  the  basts  of 
comparison.  It  indicates  that  In  fiscal  1970 
we  \vx>uld  be  spending  about  $91  billion  a 
year  if  Vietnam  expenditures  continued  at 
their  present  level  and  we  maintained  the 
same  force  readiness,  strategic  capability, 
r  &  d  expenditures,  and  international  aefalra 
expenditures  that  prevailed  In  1965.  Or.  to 
work  around  another  way,  the  figures  would 
Indicate  that  the  Defense  Department  this 
fiscal  year  Is  spending,  in  terms  of  real  re- 
sources. 10-15  percent  less  on  all  require- 
ments, except  Vietnam,  than  It  was  spending 
In  1965^roughly  the  equivalent  of  $46'/2  bil- 
lion against  a  S49<2  billion  level  prevailing  at 
that  time,  while  expenditures  on  interna- 
tional affairs  and  finance  are  also,  in  the 
same  terms,  down  by  one-quarter  to  one- 
half  billion  dollars. 

I  can  only  conclude  that  If  the  State  De- 
partment malnt.iins  Its  current  diplomatic 
objectives  and  if  the  Department  of  Defense 
defines  It^  mission  relative  to  these  objectives 
as  it  did  in  1965.  then  there  is  not  much  op- 
portunity for  substantial  budget  cutting  In 
this  area  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

The  second  point  that  Dr.  Eckstein  makes 
is  also  unquestionably  true.  The  traditional 
operations  of  tnls  Government  must  almost 
of  necessity  grow  as  the  country  grows.  The 
volume  of  mall  to  be  delivered  grows  at  the 
rate  of  three  billion  pieces  a  year;  the  nam- 
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ber  of  income  tax  returns  to  be  processed 
rises  at  the  rate  of  three  million  a  year;  the 
number  of  visits  to  our  parks  and  our  na- 
tional forests  Increases  at  the  rate  of  20  mil- 
lion or  more  a  year.  I  do  not  believe  that  there 
is  any  disagreement  that  the  traditional 
services  of  the  Government  must  grow  In  a 
t;rowlng  c.juntry.  Back  in  1961  Mr.  Maurice 
Stans  estimated  that  .i  rate  of  growth  of  $2'^ 
to  $3  billion  a  year  in  the  Federal  budget  was 
probably  necess.iry  to  keep  up  with  the 
growth  of  the  country. 

Dr.  Eckstein  pointed  out  that  the  normal 
growth  in  our  revenues  which  we  cin  expect 
in  a  growing  tcononiy  would  be  i;eeded  in  the 
immediate  lutiiie  to  reduce  the  Federal  defi- 
cits we  have  been  running.  This  ;  ..itemeni  is 
surely  incontrovertible.  Demands  for  capital 
in  this  nation  and  in  the  wt.rld  nre  enormous 
and  I  cannot  see  how  we  can  contemplate 
orderly  capital  markets  or  price  stability  if 
the  Federal  Government  is  forced  to  borrow 
to  ttieei  deficits  In  excess  cf  $20  billion  a  year. 

Dr.  Eckstein  uses  this  line  of  reasoning 
to  support  his  argument  for  a  tax  increa.se 
and  rigid  controls  over  military  and  old-line 
civilian  government  oxpenciitures.  In  my 
opinion  his  aii/iiy:  s  piints  up  un  oven  more 
perva.^ive  issui' — the  con'  iie  sinvjBlc  over  the 
budget — or  as  I  nave  put  it.  ditilomarv  ver- 
.sus  dome-ticiiy.  Lit  lac  s.ay  at  mis  point 
that  in  the  coming  stmgtre  I  will  be  an 
Intere*  ted  bystander.  Mv  uw  •.•~irs  ..f  };iib!lc 
-service  will  end  on  Jaiui.iry  20.  Therefore,  as 
I  now  attempt  ♦o  .idd  a  poUtic-il  i  ictor  to 
the  economic  c;  k-uiu.s  that  Dr.  Krkftein  has 
desciiijed.  it  i-an  i-.e  a.ssmned  that  1  will  be 
reasonably  impai-'iai. 

I  foresee  an  iniPii  .  .'Irusgle  n ■■(wetn  those 
advocating  diplomatic  objectives  and  those 
arguing  for  dome.stlc  requirements  for  the 
next  four  years.  A  t  <x  iticrea.se  will  help  to 
make  that  struegle  less  ;  cruno'Mous.  Tough- 
minded  expenditure  c(  ntiol  will  lielp  to  pro- 
duce the  .<^ame  result.  But  I  can  only  conclude 
that  neither  will  be  sufficient  to  head  off  a 
conflict. 

As  we  move  from  economics  into  the  area 
of  politics.  I  v.nuid  like  to  comment  briefly 
first  <in  the  dipl'iinatio  irRumpnts.  I  .^ee  no 
reason  to  apologize  for  the  diplomatic  objec- 
t;,  es  of  the  United  States  for  the  past  twen- 
ty-ihree  ve'^r.'s  in  fact  I  would  vent.ire  to 
jjredlct  tnat  inan^  of  us  will  look  back  on 
these  yearj  as  a  Time  of  .shinlnti  idealism — 
our  koldcn  years.  Und'-r  the  fhield  of  our 
defense  estabh-^limer-  the  Free  World  has 
achle\ed  a  huge  t,rcwth  in  world  trade,  a 
free  flow  of  funds  between  nations,  an  un- 
paralleled cxpar  uon  of  tounsm  and  truly 
remarkable  achkvc mints  In  the  ciivelopment 
of  areas  which  had  known  only  poverty,  ig- 
norance, and  disease  throughout  recorded 
history.  I  am  not  going  to  throw  any  rocks 
today  at  the  Department  of  State  or  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

In  his  analysis,  however,  it  seems  to  me 
that  Dr.  Eckstein  has  left  out  some  very 
potent  changes  that  have  occurred  in  this  na- 
tion In  the  past  four  years  which  lend  cre- 
dence to  mv  contntlcn  thrt  a  fierce  battle 
for  budget  resou.ces  wnll  be  \va?ed.  These 
changes  weie  irui.ited  by  the  extraordinary 
man  who  helped  stirt  my  public  career  and 
whom  I  have  sei  ved  v  ith  atlection  for  almost 
five  years — Lyndon  Haines  Jchn.'on.  In  1965 
the  Congress  enacted  a  landmark  bill  to  pro- 
vide Federal  assistance  to  elementary  and 
secondary  education.  In  that  year  it  also 
pas.sed  the  legislation  establishing  medicare 
and  medical  aid.  In  those  two  j  leees  of  legis- 
lation the  country  esti^jllshed  enormous  po- 
tential claims  on  its  revenues,  claims  that 
vere  backed  up  bv  i;  knowledgeable  and 
forceful  political  clientile.  Almost  foi  U|e 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Republic  we 
created  a  strong  political  challenge  to  the  al- 
locations of  resources  for  the  defense  of  the 
nation. 

Let  me  Illustrate  my  point.  There  are  22 
thousand  school  districts  in  the  United 
States.  Almost  without  exception  every  dls- 
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trict  would  sp>end  more  If  their  budgets  would 
allow.  I  need  not  remind  you  of  the  political 
muscle  that  millions  of  parents,  teachers, 
and  school  administrators  can  swing  in  this 
nation.  The  paeslon  for  education  has  char- 
acterized our  national  history.  For  the  first 
time  elementary  and  secondary  education 
now  has  a  claim  on  our  Federal  revenues,  and 
I  would  estimate  that  the  claimants  will  be 
after  us  with  the  ferocity  of  a  tiger.  These 
programs  are  probably  seriously  under- 
funded at  the  moment,  and  given  any  letup 
in  Vietnam,  the  demands  will  be  clamorous 
and  inslstent^'-no  matter  which  political 
party  Is  In  power. 

This  nation  has  been  one  of  the  last  of 
the  great  Industrial  nations  to  move  to  a 
system  of  health  insurance.  There  is  no 
need  for  me  to  elaborate  on  the  costs — 
present  and  potential.  There  Is  no  need  for 
me  to  dwell  on  the  history  of  other  nations 
and  the  response  to  these  demands  for  medi- 
cal care.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  here  again  we 
have  opened  the  doors  of  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury to  huge  demands. 

I  would  estimate  that  no  political  party, 
and  no  President,  can  reverse  or  even  slow 
down  appreciably  the  demands  that  will 
come  from  the  country  in  the  areas  of  edu- 
cation and  health.  While  education  and 
health  will,  in  my  opinion,  prove  to  be  the 
most  politically  potent  claims  on  our  re- 
sources in  the  years  immediately  ahead,  let 
me  list  a  few  other  claims  with  enormous 
political  muscle. 

The  problemB  of  our  cities  have  unques- 
tionably grown  to  almost  intolerable  pro- 
portions— pollution,  transportation,  ade- 
quate housing — and  the  whole  gamut  of 
problems  associated  with  the  ghettos.  The 
costs  associated  wiht  these  projects  are 
staggering.  In  one  area  alone — housing — to 
move  from  the  current  level  of  about  1,400,- 

000  starts  a  year  to  2,600,000  rate  which  Is 
widely  advocated  at  the  moment,  would  place 
at  least  an  additional  $20  billion  strain  on 
our  credit  markets  annually,  and  unques- 
tionably an  additional  strain  on  our  Federal 
budgetary  resources.  The  other  Issues  which 

1  have  mentioned — pollution,  urban  trans- 
portation, and  the  problems  of  the  ghetto — 
fall  roughly  into  the  same  category  as  hous- 
ing. Financing  these  programs  will  be  a 
great  additional  burden  on  our  capital  mar- 
kets and  on  state  aiid  local  government  tax 
revenues.  In  addition,  unless  I  am  sadly 
mistaken,  they  are  going  to  produce  a  size- 
able claim  on  our  Federal  tax  revenues. 

The  prograir»s  I  have  Just  mentioned  will 
not  lack  in  political  appeal  and  can  also 
prove  to  be  an  effective  challenge  to  the 
claims  on  our  resources  generated  by  De- 
fense and  State.  None  of  us  relishes  the 
prospect  of  a  China  armed  with  ballistic 
missiles  aimed  at  this  city  without  an  ef- 
fective deterrent — even  if  the  cost  is  huge. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  none  of  us  relishes 
the  idea  of  resting  securely  behind  an  anti- 
ballistic  missile  system  if  we  are  slowly  chok- 
ing to  death  in  a  polluted  atmosphere.  None 
of  us  looks  forward  to  a  world  in  which  ad- 
venturers can  prey  with  some  degree  of  im- 
punity on  weaker  nations.  But  I  think  that 
most  of  us  would  like  to  get  to  work  without 
spending  our  days  In  endless  traffic  Jams. 
The  possibility  of  Communist  probing  and 
troublemaking  in  Europe  resulting  from  a 
draw  down  of  our  NATO  forces  Is  not  pleas- 
ant to  contemplate  but.  on  the  other  hand, 
the  civil  disturbances  we  have  had  In  the 
past  year  In  our  cities  are  very  real  and  very 
close  indeed. 

As  If  the  battle  for  the  allocation  of 
domestic  resources  were  not  serious  enough, 
our  diplomacy  faces  a  severe  challenge  In  Its 
claims  on  the  foreign  exchange  which  this 
nation  can  earn.  There  Is  not  sufficient  time 
today  to  deal  lith  the  history  of  the  United 
States  balance  of  payments  for  the  past  sev- 
enteen years.  In  addition.  I  am  certain  that 
the  news  stories  which  have  run  since  last 
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November  18 — the  date  of  the  British  devalu- 
ation— have  brought  home  to  all  of  you  the 
severity  of  the  problem  that  the  nation 
faces. 

Over  the  past  seventeen  years  three  fac- 
tors have  enabled  this  nation  to  pursue  Its 
diplomatic  and  military  objectives  with  cer- 
taiii  immunity  from  balance  of  payments 
consequences.  From  about  1950  on  we  had 
enormous  reserves  which  we  were  perfectly 
willing  to  run  down — at  least  until  about 
1960.  We  had  a  very  large  trade  surplus.  And 
finally,  there  was  a  willingness — even  an 
eagerness — in  the  first  part  of  the  period  for 
other  nations  to  hold  additional  amounts  of 
dollars  in  their  reserves.  The  next  President 
of  the  United  States  will  probably  not  have 
these  three  factors  working  for  him. 

He  will  probably  be  forced  to  conserve  our 
reserves  and  fight  to  maintain  or  improve 
our  trade  balance  as  well  as  face  a  world 
increasingly  reluctant  to  hold  additional 
dollars. 

Today  the  foreign  exchange  cost  of  keeping 
our  troops  deployed  around  the  world  is 
running  In  excess  of  $3  billion  a  year.  It  has 
become  increasingly  evident  that  our  diplo- 
matic alms  must  compete  with  the  thou- 
sands of  jiimerican  travelers  who  use  foreign 
exch&nge,  not  dollars,  in  their  wanderings, 
with  American  corporations  that  need  for- 
eign exchange  for  foreign  investment  pro- 
grams and  American  b^nks  and  other  lend- 
ing institutions  anxious  lo  hold  on  to  their 
share  of  the  international  markets.  I  can 
ruefully  tell  you  from  personal  experience 
that  the  American  traveler  Is  a  formidable 
political  opponent — rising  up  in  outrage 
when  anyone  makes  a  modest  attempt  to 
hold  down  his  spending  outside  the  United 
St;ates.  While  not  so  numeroixs  and  possibly 
not  £o  vocal.  I  can  assure  you  that  the  re- 
straints placed  on  foreign  investment  and 
foreign  lending  are  distasteful  to  the  Ameri- 
can business  and  financial  community.  Thus 
I  can  only  conclude  that  diplomacy  is  facing 
three  powerful  antagonists  who  will  try  to 
get  their  share  of  the  foreign  exchange  earn- 
ings of  this  nation. 

In  1960,  as  he  was  preparing  to  leave  office. 
President  Elsenhower  had  this  to  say  about 
the  military-industrial  complex  and  its  po- 
tential threat  to  the  United  States. 

"In  the  councils  of  government,  we  must 
guard  against  the  acquisition  of  unwar- 
ranted influence,  whether  sought  or  un- 
sought, by  the  military-industrial  complex. 
The  potential  for  the  disastrous  rise  of  mis- 
placed power  exists  and  will  persist." 

At  the  time  President  Eisenhower  made 
that  statement,  I  was  a  freshman  Congress- 
man, but  it  made  eminently  good  sense  to  me. 
Even  a  freshman  Congressman  could  see  that 
there  was  no  effective  challenge  to  defense 
and  diplomacy  in  the  allocation  of  our  na- 
tional resources.  Agriculture  and  public 
works  at  that  period  of  time  constituted  a 
minor  challenge  but  their  potential  for  ex- 
pansion was  severely  limited.  Today  I  would 
guess  that  President  Eisenhower  takes  some 
comfort  in  the  fact  that  the  military-indus- 
trial complex  does  not  go  unchallenged  In 
this  nation. 

If  one  accepts  my  thesis  that  a  battle  for 
the  allocation  of  resources  is  shaping  up  in 
this  nation,  then  it  Is  logical  to  ask.  "Are  our 
institutions  of  government  sufficiently  viable 
to  assess  the  hard  fiscal  choices  that  lie  ahead 
and  to  arrive  at  rational  conclusions?" 

There  has  been  abroad  in  the  land  In  re- 
cent months  a  tendency  towards  despair. 
Some  have  argued  that  there  is  no  way  to 
reverse  or  even  to  blunt  the  power  of  the 
military-Industrial  complex.  Others  have  ar- 
gued that  a  polarization  of  our  society — be- 
tween the  affluent  and  the  indigent  and  be- 
tween white  and  black — is  inevitable.  Still 
others  have  argued  that  the  plight  of  our 
cities  Is  hopeless — that  we  are  slowly  sinking 
beneath  traffic  Jams,  pollution,  and  violence. 

When  one  analyzes  many  of  the  causes  for 
despair,  it  is  amazing  to  discover  how  fre- 
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quently  the  despair  occurs  because  of  a  con- 
viction that  the  necessary  resources  will  not 
be  forthcoming.  Educators  are  convinced 
that  a  truly  massive  infusion  of  funds  can 
correct  the  dreadful  imbalance  between 
schools  in  the  ghettos  and  schools  in  subur- 
bia. Sociologists  are  convinced  that  some  plan 
such  as  the  negative  income  tax  can  halt  the 
flood  of  disadvantaged  Negroes  from  the 
south  to  the  northern  cities — at  a  cost  of 
from  811  billion  up.  City  planners  are  con- 
v^ced  that  the  scandalous  housing  of  the 
plettos  is  needless — if  we  will  pay  the  cost. 
Transportation  experts  say  that  traffic  Jams 
can  be  eliminated — Just  give  them  the  re- 
sources for  adequate  mass  transit  systems. 
Police  officers  contend  that  violence  can  be 
contained  and  order  restored — If  ihey  have 
the  funds  for  an  adequate  force.  But  nearly 
without  exception  all  these  elements  of  so- 
ciety despair  of  convincing  tlie  country  that 
these  demands  should  be  met  with  adequate- 
ly lunded  programs. 

II  there  is  any  Justification  lor  all  this 
despair,  then  perhaps  there  is  some  logical 
reason  for  the  revolutionary  <le.sire  to  tear 
down  our  institutions,  to  jloiit  our  govern- 
ment and  its  laws,  and  in  ilhe  iinal  aiirilysis 
to  resort  to  violence.  I  personally  see  no  rea- 
son to  despair. 

In  the  past  ninety  days  the  nation  has 
faced  and  acted  on  two  issues  that  v.ere  in 
my  opinion  almost  the  ultimate  test  of  rep- 
resentative government — the  Fair  Hoii.sing 
Act  and  the  Tax  Bill.  Both  lss\ies  v.ere  stark — 
reasonable  men  could  not  dispute  the  validity 
of  the  arguments.  But  both  issues  required 
the  absolute  maximiun  In  political  courage. 
A  nation  that  has  the  sheer  guts  to  face  down 
tiiese  two  explosive  Issues  at  this  moment  in 
lime  would  seem  to  be  prepared  to  take  on 
the  dreadful  array  of  issues  which  still  con- 
front us. 

Mr.  ,Sam  Rayburn  used  to  say.  "It  takes  a 
very  smart  man  working  very  hard  to  hurt 
this  great  country  very  much."  This  is  a 
comforting  philosophy,  but  as  I  looked  back 
over  ten  years  of  wrestling  witli  issuey.  I 
became  increasingly  concerned  that  in  the 
struggle  the  essential  fabric  of  the  nation  was 
being  torn — perhaps  we  were  hurting  the 
country.  I  was  haunted  by  the  fears  expres.sed 
by  many  in  1964  that  lax  reduction  might 
be  good  for  the  country  at  that  i.ine.  but 
that  we  would  not  have  the  courage  to  raise 
taxes  if  we  got  Into  trouble. 

However,  a  nation  that  can  say  to  the 
black  man,  "Your  dollar  is  as  good  lis  the 
white  man's."  :.nd  a  nation  that  can  disci- 
pline itcelf  financially,  certainly  has  the 
moral  fibr^,  the  intelligence,  and  the  institu- 
tions to  take  on  the  impending  "Battle  for 
Resources"  and  come  up  with  rational 
answers. 


(From  the  New  York  Times,  June  26.  19681 

U.S.  Aide  Predicts  Few  Defense  Ctrrs  When 

War  Is  Over 

Washington,  June  25. — A  high  Adminis- 
tration official  forecast  today  an  "intense 
struggle"  under  the  new  President  between 
the  nation's  foreign  and  domestic  needs. 

Joseph  W.  Barr,  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Joined  a  growing  group  of  experts 
in  predicting  that  the  end  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam  could  lead  to  very  little  reduction 
in  defense  spending,  despite  the  stated 
cost  of  the  war  of  about  S28-biIllon  a  year, 
unless  the  nation's  military  and  diplomatic 
objectives  are  changed. 

After  analyzing  areas  where  there  would 
be  pressure  for  larger  defense  sp)endlng.  Mr. 
Barr  said : 

"If  the  State  Department  maintains  its 
current  diplomatic  objectives  and  if  the 
Department  of  Defense  defines  its  mission 
relative  to  those  objectives  at  it  did  In  1965 
[before  Vietnam],  then  there  Is  not  much 
oppwortunlty  for  substantial  budget  cutting 
in  this  area  in  the  foreseeable  future." 
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OBOWTM    IN    PSOOEAlfS 

A»  for  the  huge  growth  In  Federal  reve- 
nues of  more  than  tlO-znlUlon  each  year, 
Mr.  Ban-  agreed  with  tho««  who  have  argued 
that  this  win  be  "eaten  up."  at  leaat  In  the 
next  few  years,  by  growth  In  regular  Federal 
programs  and  by  the  need  to  cut  the  deficit 
In  the  budget. 

Mr.  Barr  gave  his  views  In  a  speech  to  the 
Town  Hall  of  California  In  Loe  Angeles.  Tlie 
text  was  made  available  here. 

The  same  basic  thesis  has  been  stated  by 
two  former  high  officials  of  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration— Charles  L.  Schultze.  former 
Director  of  the  Budget,  and  Otto  Eckstein, 
a  former  member  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers.  Mr.  Barr  la  the  first  active 
official  to  endorse  It. 

The  thesis  Is  simply  stated:  contrary  to 
general  belief,  the  end  of  the  war  will  not 
free  massive  resources  for  use  domestically. 

Mr.  Barr  did  not  state  his  own  choice  as 
to  which  claimant  on  resources  should  win — 
domestic  or  diplomatic-military.  But  he  in- 
dicated a  belief  that  the  diplomatic-military 
side  would  face  an  uphill  battle  in  the  years 
ahead. 

CLAIM   ON   axvcNtns 

For  example,  he  pointed  out.  "for  the  first 
time  elementary  and  secondary  education 
now  has  .i  claim  on  our  FPderal  revenues, 
and  I  would  estimate  that  the  claimants 
win  be  after  us  with  the  ferocity  of  a  tiger." 

He  cited  health,  pollution,  mass  transit. 
poverty,  slums  and  other  areas  of  domestic 
concern  and  concluded: 

"The  programs  I  have  mentioned  will  not 
lack  In  political  appeal  and  can  also  prove 
to  be  an  effective  challenge  to  the  claims'  on 
our  resources  generated  by  Defense  and 
State." 

If  the  nation's  basic  military-diplomatic 
posture  remains  as  it  was  before  Vietnam. 
Mr.  Barr  said,  there  is  every  reason  to  ex- 
pect a  big  Increase  In  "regul.-xr"  defense  ex- 
penditures to  replace  the  savings  resulting 
from  the  end  of  hostilities. 

He  c:ted  the  effect  of  Inflation,  the  reduc- 
tion in  many  defense  programs  during  the 
war  period,  the  need  to  rebuild  stockpiles  of 
military  equipment  and  the  probable  need 
to  maintain  some  forces  In  Southeast  Asia 
as  was  the  c.vse  after  the  Korean  war. 

"I  foresee  an  Intense  struggle  between 
those  advocating  diplomatic  objectives  and 
those  argxUng  for  domestic  requirements 
for  the  next  four  years,"  Mr.  Barr  said. 


(From  the  New  York  Times.  June  30.  19681 
Priorities  After  Vietnam 

Efforts  to  achieve  peace  In  Vietnam  are 
barely  off  the  ground,  but  It  Is  not  too  soon 
for  Americans  to  make  a  clear  commitment 
to  a  reordering  of  national  priorities  as  .soon 
as  that  costly  and  futile  war  can  be  hon- 
orably liquidated. 

That  a  commitment  to  transfer  billions  re- 
leased from  Vietnam  to  urgent  domestic 
needs  has  not  yet  been  made — and.  Indeed, 
IS  very  much  in  doubt — was  made  clear  this 
week  by  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Joseph  W.  Barr.  Mr.  Barr.  who  ought  to  be 
In  a  position  to  know,  says  there  will  be 
little  opportunity  for  cutting  the  military  or 
diplomatic  budget  after  the  Vietnam  war 
If  the  Pentagoti  and  the  State  Department 
hold  to  their  current  goals. 

This  disturbing  prophecy  Is  reinforced  by 
Defense  Department  pressures  for  substan- 
tial fresh  spending.  Including  a  costly  new 
antibalUstlc  missile  system,  and  by  the  con- 
tinuing disposition  of  Congress  to  protect 
military  Items  in  the  budget  at  the  expense 
of  social  and  economic  development  pro- 
gram.s,  both  domestic  and  foreign. 

After  the  agonizing  experiences  of  recent 
years  In  Southeast  Asia  and  in  the  ghettos 
of  America's  cities,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that 
responsible  national  leaders  have  not  at  least 
begun  to  discern  the  dangers  in  overcom- 
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mltment  abroad  and  undercommltment  at 
home. 

The  new  national  mood  is  reflected  in 
Vice  President  Humphrey's  recent  declara- 
tion: "I  think  It  would  be  a  very  wise  thing 
that  as.  when  and  If  we  see  that  we  can  re- 
duce our  commitments  in  Vietnam,  which 
are  costly,  that  we  ask  that  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people  pledge  those  re- 
sources to  the  great  social  needs  at  home." 

No  one  expects  the  estimated  $28  billion 
in  annual  Vietnam  spending  to  disappear 
overnight,  even  if  a  settlement  shcuid  be 
reached  fairly  soon.  Pew  would  dispute  the 
need  for  a  strong  American  defense  pcsture 
in  a  world  that  will  continue  to  pose  many 
perils. 

But  there  is  a  growing  recognition  that 
.\merlcan  security  interests  are  not  best 
serv-ed  when  scarce  resources  are  wasted  on 
extravagant  military  adventures  at  the  ex- 
pense of  fi:nd.amental  domestic  require- 
ments. Neither  overseas  wars  nor  domestic 
missile  defenses  can  save  American  cities 
that  are  rotting  from  within  or  an  American 
society  that  Is  torn  by  Internal  strife. 

(From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Peat,  June  36, 
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BAUt  Satb  War's  End  Will  Not  Biinc  Budckt 

Cutback 

( By  Hobart  Rowen ) 

Undersecretary  of  Treasury  Joseph  W.  Ban- 
yesterday  entered  the  generating  debate  over 
the  future  of  defense  spending  with  a  pre- 
diction that  the  end  of  Vietnam  hostlUUes 
would  not  bring  a  "sizeable  reduction"  in 
military  budgets. 

In  a  talk  prepared  for  a  Town  Hall  meeting 
in  Los  Angeles.  Barr  said  that  the  Korean 
experience  indicates  that  the  U.S.  could  not 
'pull  our  troops  back  home  and  forget  about 
the  area." 

Moreover,  he  cited  the  prospect  of  "a  fierce 
battle  for  budget  resources."  once  the  war  Is 
over,  between  advocates  of  "dlplc»natlc  ob- 
jectives" iind  "domestic  requirements." 

CmrS    ECKSTEIN    SPEECH 

Barr  cited  a  recent  speech  by  Harvard 
economist  Otto  Eckstein  that  warned  that  an 
end  to  the  war  would  not  automatically  re- 
lease large  resources  for  civilian  spending. 

The  Treasury  ofllctal  said  that  he  agreed 
with  Eckstein's  conclusions,  one  of  which 
was  that  tough  controls  would  be  needed  to 
limit  military  and  "old-line"  civilian  govern- 
ment spending. 

But  Barr  concluded  that  neither  expendi- 
ture control  ( nor  a  tax  increase,  as  suggested 
by  former  director  Charles  L.  Schultze)  "will 
be  sufficient  to  head  off  a  conflict"  among 
those  fighting  for  their  own  programs. 

KEY    TO    THE    ISSUE 

Although  Barr  did  not  mention  It  specif- 
ically, one  of  the  keys  to  the  Issue  Is  the 
extent  to  which  the  Defense  Department 
will  succeed  in  getting  appropriations,  post- 
Vietnam,  for  costly  new  programs  such  as 
antl-ballisttc  missiles. 

He  observed  that  the  war  Is  being  waged 
on  a  very  "lean"  budget,  with  no  excess 
build-up  of  stocks.  That  means  that  an  end 
to  the  a^htlng  would  bring  pressures,  he 
said,  for  re-bullding  of  Inventories,  and  for 
research  ."nd  development  programs  that  had 
been  cut  back. 

He  priced  the  Vietnam  war  at  $28  billion 
annually,  and  estimated  that  the  over-all 
Pentagon  budget  now  at  a  rate  of  880  billion, 
represented  a  reduction  of  10  to  15  per  cent 
for  all  other  military  requirements,  com- 
pared with  fiscal  1965. 

MAINTAINING     MISSION 

In  other  words,  taking  Vietnam  out  of  the 
total,  and  allowing  for  inflation,  Barr  said 
that  the  non-Vietnam  defense  outlays  were 
down  by  $3  billion  compared  with  1965. 

Barr's  conclusion  that  the  defense  budget 
can  be  reduced  only  a  little.  If  at  all.  Is  based 
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In  large  measure  on  the  assumption  that 
"the  Defense  Department  Is  to  maintain  its 
current  mission  in  the  world — a  mission  that 
la  defined  by  our  diplomatic  objectives." 

But  this  assumption  is  challenged  by  oth- 
ers, in  and  out  of  the  present  Administra- 
tion. 

Brookings  Institution  Research  Director 
Joseph  A.  Pechman  recently  wrote  Vice  Pres- 
ident Hubert  Humphrey  a  memo  on  this  sub- 
ject, which  said: 

"The  pressures  for  maintaining  military 
expenditures  at  high  levels  will  be  very  great 
(after  Vietnam),  but  these  pressures  should 
be  resisted  by  a  President  who  Is  determined 
to  Improve  East-West  relations  and  solve 
our  urgent  domestic  problems. 

"You  have  already  called  attention  to  the 
need  for  scaling  down  the  US.  military-in- 
dustrial complex  in  the  Interest  of  peace. 
This  is  sound  policy  for  the  nation  and  It  is 
also  good  politics  for  1968." 

( From  the  New  York  Dally  News, 
June  26.  1968 1 

Theee  Wont  Be  Money  roR  All  Those 

Promises 

(By  Jerry  Oreene) 

Washington.  June  25 —The  next  Presi- 
dent of  the  US  .  whoever  he  may  be.  is  going 
to  find  that  the  government  has  spent  all  its 
money  for  18  months  ahead  and  there  won't 
be  much  he  can  do  about  his  campaign 
promises  except  cry  a  little. 

He  undoubtedly  will  have  to  ask  in- 
creased taxes  to  pay  for  programs  already 
enacted  by  Compress,  which  hasn't  repealed  a 
welfare  operation  since  1933.  If  he  Is  very 
lucky,  and  the  heavy  fighting  In  Vietnam 
has  ended,  he  might  possibly  find  as  much 
us  $6  billion  In  uniued  war  money  which 
could  be  diverted  for  other  purposes.  Prob- 
ably not.  but  there's  a  chance. 

These  hard  facts  of  life  were  laid  out 
quietly  today  for  public  consideration  by 
Undersecretary  of  the  Treasury  Joseph  Ban- 
In  a  speech  in  Los  Angeles.  The  speech 
should  be  required  reading  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent Hubert  Humphrey.  Sen.  Eugene  Mc- 
Carthy, former  Vice  President  Richard 
Nixon.  Oov.  Rockefeller  and  even  perhaps 
George  Wallace  and  anybody  else  who  as- 
pires to  run  the  nation's  business  for  the 
next  four  years. 

A  small  amount  of  careful  consideration 
of  Barr's  discussion  of  "The  Battle  for  Re- 
sources— Diplomacy  versus  Domesticity" 
should  go  a  long  way  toward  cooling  off  some 
of  the  hot  pledges  by  the  candidates. 

Barr  has  been  around  the  government  for 
a  long  while  and  he  served  In  Congress 
from  an  Indiana  district.  He  Is  familiar  with 
the  flimflam  which  surrounds  the  handling 
of  the  taxpayers'  money  by  Congress  and  the 
Executive  Department. 

On  the  s-jrface.  it  looks  easy  to  find  a  lot 
of  quick  money.  Vietnam  war  costs  are  run- 
ning about  $30  billion  a  year.  If  the  war  ends 
any  time  soon,  at  least  i520  billion  ought  to 
be  instantly  available  for  aid  to  the  poor,  aid 
to  education,  aid  to  health  and  so  on. 

There  are  Implications  In  much  of  the 
presidential  talk — more  than  an  implication 
in  some  cases — that  there  will  be  plenty  of 
bread  to  spread  upon  the  waters.  This  Just 
isn't  true. 

Barr  put  It  this  way:  "If  the  Defense  De- 
partment Is  to  maintain  its  current  mission 
In  the  world — a  mission  that  Is  defined  by 
our  diplomatic  o'ojectlves — I  would  seriously 
doubt  that  any  sizable  reduction  can  be 
made  In  the  defense  budget  In  the  foresee- 
able future.  Our  experience  In  Korea  indi- 
cates that  the  cessation  of  hostilities  does 
not  mean  that  we  can  pull  our  troops  back 
home  and  forget  about  the  area." 

A  TIME  or  SHINING  IDEALISM 

The  undersecretary  found  no  reason  to 
apologize  for  the  American  diplomatic  ob- 
jectives of  the  past  23  years,  which  he  said 
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may  come  to  be  regarded  as  "a  time  of  shin- 
ing idealism — our  golden  years."  when  the 
free  world  made  remarkable  progress  under 
the  shield  of  US  military  defenses. 

Barr  paid  only  scant  attention  to  the 
one  factor  which  will  bring  heavy  pressure 
for  more  military  spending.  When  the  Viet- 
nam war  is  wrapped  up.  there  will  be  an 
Immediate  need  for  rebuilding  stockpiles 
and  replacing  ships,  planes,  guns  and  mvi- 
nltions  to  an  adequate  level  for  security. 
More  money  will  be  required  for  research 
and  development. 

Apart  from  the  military  spending,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  budget  must  grow  $2'^ 
to  $3  billion  a  year  merely  to  meet  the  tra- 
ditional services  of  government.  Mall  volume 
to  be  delivered  Is  Increasing  by  3  billion 
pieces  annually,  as  one  example. 

But  the  big  Joker  Is  to  be  found  in  the 
welfare  legislation  enacted  In  1965.  princi- 
pally In  the  aid  to  education  program,  and 
in  medicare  and  medical  aid.  Barr  noted 
that  these  two  pieces  of  legislation  "estab- 
lished enormous  potential  claims"  on  the 
nation's  revenues  and  "I  estimate  that  the 
claimants  will  be  after  us  with  the  ferocity 
of  a  tiger." 

SEES  NO  SLOWING  OF  SOCIAL  DEM.^NDS 

The  undersecretary  then  declared:  "I 
would  estimate  that  no  political  party,  and 
no  President,  c.^n  reverse  or  even  slow  down 
appreciably  the  demands  that  will  come 
from  the  country  in  the  areas  of  education 
and  health  " 

In  addition,  there  are  the  poor,  the  prob- 
lems of  the  slumB.  urban  transportation  and 
housing  which  Barr  thought  "will  not  lack 
in  political  appeal"  He  thought  correctly. 
Judging  from  tbe  general  campaigning  to 
date. 

A  switch  In  administration  Inevitably 
catches  the  new  man  In  a  bind,  but  never 
before  has  there  been  such  a  squeeze  as  will 
be  applied  by  the  swelling  welfare  programs 
in  1969  and  beyond. 

The  budget  for  fiscal  1969  is  on  the  fire 
now  and  Congress  has  demanded  that  it 
be  trimmed  by  $6  billion,  as  a  price  of  the 
10"^;  surtax.  One  might  guess  that  the  cuts 
won't  become  effective  until  the  last  half 
of  the  fiscal  year  when  Johnson's  successor 
will  have  to  worry  about  the  consequences 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  fiscal 
1970  budget  Is  already  in  production  and 
will  be  submitted  to  Congress  by  LBJ  in 
January,  before  the  inauguration. 

Johnson  can  have  a  ball  with  this  docu- 
ment if  a  Republican  Is  elected  in  Novem- 
ber. President  Harry  Truman  did  just  that 
in  1952-53  He  piled  everything  into  the 
budget  he  dumped  on  President  Elsenhower. 
Ike  had  to  sweat  for  months  finding  ways 
to  trim  $8  billion  without  hurting,  or  get- 
ting hurt,  politically. 

IFrom  U.S.   News   &   World   Report.  July  8. 
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FIN.^^•CE    Week:    What    Peace    in    Vietnam 

Would  Really  Do  to  Spending 

An  end  to  the  war,  oflRoials  now  are  be- 
ginning to  insist,  is  not  going  to  be  any  great 
boon  to  taxpayers. 

Added  billions  are  to  be  needed  to  build 
defense  programs  other  than  those  for  Viet- 
nam back  to  "acceptable"  levels. 

Look  at  the  way  28  billion  dollars  a  year 
is  being  spent  on  war  In  Vietnam,  and  you 
may  come  up  with  the  conclusion  th 
end  to  that  war  will  mean  a  huge  drd 
military  spending. 

That  would  mean  t.^x  cuts  for  all.  or  more 
funds  to  pay  for  treatment  of  this  country's 
sick  cities,  or  both. 

Look,  however,  at  what  else  has  been  going 
on  for  years  in  the  military  establishment 
and  you  could  reach  an  entirely  different 
conclusion. 

Billions  of  dollars  will  be  needed  for  a 
catch-up   on   military   programs   that   have 
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been  allowed  to  lag  or  lapse  during  the 
fighting,  according  to  a  June  25  speech  by 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Joseph  W. 
Barr. 

SHOO-nNC    UP    THE    BILLIONS 

The  chart  on  this  page  shows,  on  a  dally 
basis,  just  where  the  money  for  war  is  going. 
The  77  million  dollars  being  spent  each  day 
is  all  for  expenses  that  would  not  be  in- 
curred if  the  war  were  not  being  faught. 

For  example.  18  million  dollars  a  day  is 
being  shot  up  in  ammunition — bullets, 
bombs,  shells,  grenades,  missiles- substan- 
tially more  than  had  been  estimated  last 
January. 

It's  estimated  now  that  the  June  consump- 
i.on  of  105-milllmeter  high-explosive  am- 
munition has  been  1.8  million  roimds.  The 
estimate  made  last  January  for  June  was  1.3 
million  rot.nds. 

Consvimption  of  5-inch  projectiles  by  the 
Navy  was  20.000  last  month,  up  from  a  Jan- 
uary forecast  of  12,000. 

The  Air  Force  has  been  .shooting  up  am- 
munition at  a  stupendous  rate  of  120.000 
t.)ns  a  month,  against  a  J-tinuary  expectation 
of  106.000. 

The  cost  of  replacing  fixed-wing  aircraft 
and  helicopters  shot  down,  worn  out  or 
destroyed  is  put  5  million  dollars  a  day — not 
including  the  cost  of  other  thousands  of 
planes  and  helicopters  m  operation  in  the 
w.ir  zone. 

On  June  24  and  25  alone,  five  helicopters 
were  lost  in  just  the  Saigon  area. 

It  takes  18  millio:is  a  day  just  to  pay  U.S. 
servicemen  in  the  war  zone,  and  to  feed  and 
clothe  them  and  provide  allowances  for  their 
dependents. 

The  cost  of  hundreds  of  miscellaneous 
items  of  supply  and  equipment  is  even  more 
than  that. 

WHEN    fighting    ENDS 

Would  an  end  to  the  war,  then,  bring  a 
cut  of  20  or  25  billion  dollars  in  military 
s[)ending? 

Not  imless  U.S.  commitments  and  objec- 
tives around  the  world  are  drastically  re- 
duced, according  to  Mr.  Bnrr. 

"I  would  seriously  doubt,"  he  said  in  his 
speech,  "that  any  sizable  reduction  can  be 
made  In  the  defense  budget  In  the  foresee- 
able future." 

One  reason:  Military  spending  on  non- 
Vietnam  operations  has  been  sharply  cur- 
tailed. As  Mr.  Barr  put  It: 

"We  have  been  fighting  this  war  on  a  very, 
very  lean  budget.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
\-je  have  piled  up  surplus  stocks  In  ord- 
nance, ammunition,  aircraft  or  naval  vessels 

"On  the  contrary.  I  would  estimate  that 
a  cessation  of  hostilities  would  result  In  great 
pressures  to  rebuild  stocks  in  military  sup- 
plies and  equipment  to  a  more  acceptable 
level." 

Talks  with  military  sources  illustrate  what 
Mr.  Barr  means. 

The  Army  is  now  employing  large  num- 
bers of  15-year-old  tanks,  which  are  in  need 
of  replacement. 

The  Navy,  for  three  years,  has  been  falling 
seriously  behind  In  the  replacement  of  ships. 

So  has  the  Air  Force  In  the  replacement  of 
planes. 

Many  military  research  and  development 
projects  h^ve  been  deferred. 

To  get  an  Idea  of  what  has  been  happen- 
ing, turn  to  military  spending  on  nonwar 
programs : 

Expenditures  for  these  rose  from  44.7  bil- 
lon dollars  in  the  year  that  ended  In  mld- 
961  to  51.2  billion  in  fiscal  1964.  In  the 
ear  just  starting,  they  are  to  rise  to  51  " 
ijlllion.  only  half  a  billion  above  the  1964 
level — despite  military  pay  raises  and  sharp 
price  Increases. 

If  military  spending  on  other  than  Viet- 
nam Is  put  in  terms  of  1965  prices,  It  looks 
like  this:  The  total  hit  53.2  billions  In  fiscal 
1963,  then  turned  down.  It  has  been  below 
50  billions  every  year  since  1964. 
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In  the  year  that  ends  in  mid-1969,  real 
outlays  are  estimated  at  46.9  billions  down 
113  per  cent  from  1964.  And  now  ihose  ex- 
penditures face  new  cuts  as  the  Adminis- 
tration searches  for  ways  to  achieve  a  6- 
billion  budget  reduction  that  was  ordered 
by  the  Congress.  "The  talk  Is  about  a  further 
trim  of  2  to  3  billion  for  nonwar  military 
outlays. 

Catching  up.  What  all  this  means  Is  that, 
when  war  ends,  the  catch-up  In  spending  on 
normal  operations  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment Is  going  to  take  billions  of  dollars. 

Even  military  spending  in  Vietnam,  said 
Mr.  Barr,  Is  not  going  to  be  shut  off  overnight 
when  war  does  end. 

•"Our  experience  in  Korea,"  he  said.  Indi- 
cates that  the  cessation  of  hostilities  does 
not  mean  that  we  can  pull  our  troops  back 
home  and  forget  about  the  area.  Our  posi- 
tion in  Southeast  Asia  can  be  even  more 
dilficttlt  than  the  situation  we  have  faced  In 
Korea.  There  is  no  heavily  reinforced  seven- 
teenth parallel  behind  which  we  can  retire 
with  comparative  security." 

War's  end,   it  seems.   Is  to  be  no  millen- 
nium   for    budget    planners,     taxpayers    or 
troubled  cities. 
cost  to  the  united  states  or  each  d*y's 
fighting  l.M  viet.vam 
I  In  millions  I 
To  buy  gasoline,  communications,  other 

oper.iting   needs $24 

To  provide  bullets,  bombs,  and  shells.    .     18 
To  pay  and  support  US.  servicemen.  18 

To  replace  equipment  and  spare  parts —     10 

To  replace  aircraft 5 

To  construct  military  facilities  In  Viet- 
nam    1 

To   develop   new  equipment  for  use  In 

Vietnam    -       1 

Total,  per  day 77 

Billion 
Total,  per  year 28 

I  From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  June 
26,  1968) 
B.\RP.  Expresses  Pessimism  on  Post-Vietnam 
Budget 

Los  Angeles. — Even  if  the  Vietnam  war 
ends,  dont  expect  large  reductions  in  the 
defense  budget  "in  the  foreseeable  future," 
n  treasury  official  cautioned. 

The  comment,  by  Treasury  Under  Secretary 
Joseph  W.  Barr,  was  probably  the  most  pes- 
simistic one  on  the  post-Vietnam  budget  to 
come  from  any  official  so  far.  His  remarks 
were  delivered  before  a  meeting  of  the  Town 
Hall  of  California 

Mr.  Barr  concluded  that  If  "the  State  De- 
partment maintains  its  current  diplomatic 
objectives  and  If  the  Department  of  Defense 
defines  its  mission  reli.tlve  to  these  objectives 
as  it  did  in  1965.  then  there  Isn't  much  op- 
portunity for  substantial  budget  cutting  In 
this  area." 

An  intense  struggle  will  ensue  between 
"tliose  advocating  diplomatic  objectives  and 
thoso  arguing  for  domestic  requirements." 
Mr.  Barr  predicts. 

An  end  to  the  war  would  result  in  pres- 
sures to  increase  military  stocks  and  outlays 
lor  research  und  development,  he  said. 


THE  'PUEBLO":  HOW  LONG. 
MR.  PRESIDENT? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  9.  1968 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  169th  day  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  aiKi  her 
crew  have  been  in  North  Korean  hands. 
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PIERRE- ELLIOTT  TRUDEAU.   OP 
CANADA 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  9.  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr  Speaker,  the  recent 
election  of  Mr.  Pierre-Elliott  Trudeau  as 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada  has  caused 
many  Americans  to  inquire  Into  his  back- 
ground to  ponder  what  can  be  expected 
from  the  new  leadership  of  our  neigh- 
bor to  the  north. 

An  interesting  background  documen- 
tation Is  supplied  by  the  March  1968 
issue  of  the  Canadian  Intelligence  Serv- 
ice, of  Flesherton.  Ontario,  and  Prime 
Minister  Trudeau  was  the  subject  of  a 
recent  broadcast  by  Father  Lyons. 

I  include  both  accounts  following  my 
comments: 

I  Prom  the  S.A.  Observer] 
XmroEAc:     Canada's    New     Piiemieu 

(NOTB.— The  March.  1968  Issue  of  'The 
Canadian  Intelligence  Service".  Pleaherton. 
Ont  Canada,  featured  an  article  document- 
ing the  background  of  Mr.  Plerre-Elllott 
Trudeau.  Canada's  new  Prime  Minister. 

(The  arUcle.  reeeATChed  by  former  RCMP 
undercover  agent  Pat  Walsh,  summarised  Mr 
Trudeau "s  background  as  follows;) 

1940  'Booted  out  of  the  Canadian  Officer 
Training  Corpe  (COTC)  during  the  War  for 
lack  of  dlaclpUne."  (Robert  McKenzle  in 
•Toronto  Star".  March  3.  1968.) 

1941:  Associated  with  anti-War  and  Red- 
supported  Bloc  Populalre  In  undermining 
war  effort. 

1945;  Enrolled  at  Harvard,  spawning  gound 
of  leftist  inteUectuals. 

1947:  Attended  London  School  of  Eco- 
nomics. Todd  Norman  E>ePoe  that  Prof.  Harold 
Laskl.  the  Bdarxist.  was  'the  most  sUmulat- 
Ing  and  powerful  influence  he  has  encoun- 
tered." (Weekend  Mxigazlne  No.  13.  1966.1 

1950:  Was  In  Shanghai  when  the  Commu- 
nists tot*  over,  and  became  an  admirer  of 
Mao  Tse-tung  and  his  Red  regime. 

1951:  Back  In  Montreal,  he  launched  the 
leftist  publlcaUon  'Cite  Libre".  Among  the 
well-known  "reform"  writers  who  collabo- 
rated, were;  Prof.  Raymond  Boyer  (convicted 
of  Soviet  espionage  in  the  Gouzenko  Case): 
Stanley  B  Ryerson.  leading  theoreUclan  ot 
the  Communist  Party  and  editor  of  Marxist 
Review";  Pierre  Gellnas.  Quebec  director  oi 
AgltaUon  &  Propaganda  ("Agitprop")  of  the 
Communist  Party. 

1952;  Led  delegaUon  of  Communists  to 
the  Moscow  Economic  Conference. 

1953;  Barred  entry  into  the  United  States 
as  an  •"Inadmissible"  person. 

1955:  Launched  Le  Ressemblement.  a  left- 
ist "united  front""  rally  in  Quebec  Province: 
but  the  CCP  refused  to  Join  because  it  was 
too  leftist. 

1960  Led  a  Communist  delegation  to  Pe- 
king for  Red  victory  celebration. 

DEPORTED    BACK    TO    CANADA 

1961:  Intercepted  by  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
while  trying  to  reach  Cuba  m  a  canoe,  and 
deported  back  to  Canada.  Social  Purpose  for 
Canada',  which  was  written  by  a  group  of 
leading  Marxists  and  serves  as  a  handbook 
for  the  New  Democratic  Party,  was  published 
In  1961.  It  contains  a  chapter  by  Mr.  Tru- 
deau in  which  he  lauds  Mao  Tse-tung.  urges 
socialists  not  to  'water  down  "  their  socialism 
but  to  make  Its  approach  more  '•flexible  ". 
and  to  welcome  federalism  "as  a  valuable  tool 
which  permits  dynamic  parties  to  plant  so- 
cialist governments  In  certain  provinces, 
from  which  the  seed  of  r.^dlcalism  can  slowly 
spread."' 
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1963;  Amidst  protesU,  this  millionaire 
leftist  succeeded  in  gaining  appointment  as 
a  professor  at  University  of  Montreal  which 
became  a  pro-Castro  stronghold  Appointed 
to  Capri  executive. 

1963;  Campaigned  with  the  NDP  against 
the  Uberals.  whom  he  called  "Idiots  "  because 
they  had  decided  to  accept  nuclear  arms. 

1965:  Having  decided  to  use  the  Liberal 
Party  aa  an  Instrument  to  escalate  himself 
to  political  power. .  he  and  leftists  Jean 
Marchand  and  Gerard  Pelletler  became 
"liberals"  and  were  elected  to  Parliament. 
where  they  formed  the  ""New  Guard""  of  the 
Liberal  Partv 

1966:  Appointed  Parliamentary  Secretary 
to  Prime  Minister  Pearson. 

1967;  Named  Minister  of  Justice  Credited 
In  Communist  press  with  Intervening  person- 
ally to  reinstate  hippie  rag  "Georsna 
Straight",  whlrh  had  been  banned  by  Van- 
couver Mayor  Campbell  for  obscenity. 

Introduced  bill  to  legalize  abortion  and 
homosexuality,  spearheading  drive  to  shift 
Canadian  Justice  from  Scriptural  to  Human- 
istic, basis. 

1968:  Moving,  behind  fantastic  Press  TV 
buildup,  towards  leadership  of  Liberal  Party 
and  Prime  Minister-ship  of  Canada. 

Mr.  Trudeau  on  April  20.  1968.  succeeded 
Mr.  Lester  Pearson  as  Prime  Minister  of  Can- 
ada. 

I  Prom  Twin  Circle.  June  16.  1968 1 
Father  Lyons  Views  the  News 
There  is  serious  concern  in  Canada  over 
their  new  Prime  Minister.  Mr.  Pierre-Elliott 
Trudeau.  He  has  long  been  an  admirer  of 
socialism,  and  has  had  strange  and  persistent 
tie-ins  wit'.i  Communism.  Lefs  look  at  his 
record  He  w.is  in  Shanghai  when  the  Com- 
munists took  over  in  1950.  and  was  an  ardent 
iidmirer  of  Mao  Tse-tung.  On  returning  to 
Montreal.  In  1951.  he  founded  Cite  Libre,  a 
joiurnal  with  a  strongly  Leftist  slant  Among 
those  who  collabor.ited  closely  wnth  him  were 
such  leading  members  of  the  Coimmunist 
party  as  Stanley  Ryerson.  its  top  theoretician 
;ind  editor  of  the  Marxtst  Revieic:  Pierre  Ga- 
linas.  director  of  agit.itlon  and  propaganda 
for  the  Communist  Party  In  Quebec:  and 
Professor  Raymond  Boyer,  who  was  convicted 
of  Soviet  espionage. 

In  the  following  year.  1952,  Mr.  Trudeau 
led  a  delegaUon  of  Communists  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Conference  in  Moscow.  In  1953  he  was 
barred  entry  into  the  United  Stiles  as  .in 
inadmlssibie  ■  person.  In  1955  he  launched 
Le  Ressemblement.  a  front  for  the  far  left. 
In  1960.  he  led  a  Communist  delegation  to 
Peking  for  a  Red  victory  celebration  there. 
In  1961  he  was  intercepted  by  the  U.S  Coast 
Guard  while  he  was  trying  to  get  to  Cuba. 
In  the  same  year  he  Joined  a  group  of  Marx- 
ists In  wTitlng  a  book  entitled  Social  Purpose 
for  Canada.  The  chapter  written  by  Mr.  Tru- 
deau praises  Mao  Tse-tung.  and  urges  the 
socialists  not  to  "water  down""  their  social- 
ism. He  said  they  should  make  the  approach 
ta  socialism  more  ""flexible."  and  welcome 
:eder.ili3m  '"  .s  a  valuable  tool  which  permits 
dynamic  parties  to  plant  socialist  govern- 
ments in  certain  provinces,  from  which  the 
seed  of  radicalism  can  slowly  spread." 

On  page  373  m  the  same  book  he  refers  to 
"that  superb  strategist.  Mao  Tse-tung.""  and 
declares  that  Maos  experience  "might  lead 
us  to  conclude  tnat  In  a  vast  and  hetero- 
geneous country,  the  possibility  of  establish- 
ing socialist  strongholds  in  certain  regions 
is  the  verv  best  thing.""  Maos  methods  are 
not  "soclailsm"  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  t^le 
word,  but  tiiat  is  what  the  Communists  al- 
ways cill  them. 

In  1962.  despite  widespread  protest.  Mr. 
Trudeau  got  appointed  as  a  professor  at  the 
University  of  Montreal.  It  became  a  pro- 
Castro  stronghold.  In  1963  he  called  the 
Liberals  "Idiots"  because  they  accepted  nu- 
clear arms.  But  by  1965  he  decided  to  use  the 
Liberal  Party  as  an  Instrument  to  escalate 
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himself  Into  political  power.  He  and  two 
other  well-known  Leflsts.  Jean  Marchand 
and  Gerard  Pelletler.  were  elected  to  Parlia- 
ment, forming  the  "New  Guard"  of  the 
Lilieral  Party  In  1966  he  was  appointed  Par- 
liamentary Secretary  to  Prime  Minister  Pear- 
son. In  i967  he  was  named  Minister  of 
Justice.  He  was  credited  in  the  Communist 
press  with  such  feats  as  the  reinstatement 
of  a  pornographic  hippie  publication. 
Georgia  Straight,  which  had  been  banned  by 
Mayor  Campbell  in  Vancouver  for  obscenity 
He  also  Introduced  the  bill  to  legalize  both 
abortion  and  homosexuality,  and  spear- 
headed the  shift  of  Canadian  Justice  from  a 
religious  to  a  '"humanistic"  basis. 

Mr  Trudeau  has  only  been  a  Member  of 
Parliament  since  1965.  Canadians  hardly 
know  his  views.  He  has  never  been  known 
to  criticize  Communism,  and  said  he  found 
the  Marxist  views  of  Harold  Laskl  the  most 
stimulating  and  powerful  Influence'"  he  has 
encountered.  One  of  his  first  official  state- 
ments as  Prime  Minister  was  to  call  for  much 
closer  relations  between  Canada  and  Red 
China.  He  was  elected  Prime  Minister  by  a 
highly  organized,  emotional  campaign  of 
adulation  which  was  heavily  financed,  and 
In  which  the  mass  media  played  a  powerful 
role.  The  mass  media,  however,  neglected  to 
bring  out  the  truth  about  his  background. 

These  are  the  facu  about  the  new  Prime 
Minister  in  Canada,  and  concerned  Cana- 
dians are  worried  and  anxious  about  the 
situation.  Americans,  too.  have  reason  to 
be  worried.  It  has  often  been  said  by  well- 
informed  persons  that  the  Communist 
world  could  take  over  Mexico  almost  an  5 
time.  The  three  Communist  Parties  there 
are  Intensively  acUve.  But  the  United  States 
depends  on  Canada  more  than  on  any  other 
country.  We  have  Invested  21  billion  dollars 
there,  more  than  in  all  of  Europe  com- 
bined. We  sell  more  to  Canada  than  we  do  to 
all  of  South  America,  and  our  balance  of 
trade  with  our  northern  neighbors  Is  favor- 
:ible  to  the  tune  of  1.25  billion  dollars  each 
year. 

I  am  not  trying  to  argue  that  Mr.  Trudeau 
Is  a  Communist.  But  to  concerned  Americans, 
as  well  as  Canadians,  he  certainly  bears 
watching.  All  the  more  so  since  so  many 
people  lack  any  concern. 


HOUSING   AND  URBAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT,  1968 


HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  9.  1968 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
before  us  today  H.R.  17989,  one  of  the 
most  important  bills  of  this  session.  This 
bill  not  only  speaks  directly  to  the  needs 
of  our  less  fortunate  urban  dwellers  with 
imaginative  new  proposals  like  low-in- 
come homeownership  and  rental  housing, 
but  it  also  continues  crucial  existing  pro- 
grams like  model  cities. 

I  have  seen  at  firsthand  how  the  model 
cities  program  has  brought  new  hope,  in- 
spiration, and  enthusiasm  to  our  tired 
and  troubled  cities.  Seventy-five  cities 
are  now  preparing  plans  for  a  compre- 
hensive program  to  attach  the  hard-core 
physical,  social,  and  economic  problems 
in  large  blighted  urban  neighborhoods. 
Originally  conceived  as  a  concentrated  5- 
year  effort.  Congress  authorized  f imds  for 
only  2  years.  This  bill  would  partially  ful- 
fill our  earlier  commitment  by  authoriz- 
ing $1  billion  for  a  third  year.  The  75 
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cities  now  in  planning,  including  my 
home  city  of  Buffalo,  and  the  163  cities 
that  have  applied  for  the  second  group  of 
planning  grants  are  anxiously  watching 
us. 

The  true  pro»nise  of  this  program  lies 
in  the  local  flexibility  and  opportunity  for 
innovation  it  offers  through  the  extra 
model  cities  money,  and  in  the  full  and 
coordinated  use  of  existing  Federal  pro- 
grams as  well  as  local  resources.  This  bill 
authorizes  the  extra  or  supplemental 
funds.  It  also  authorizes  an  additional 
S350  million  for  urban  renewal  projects 
in  model  neighborhoods.  'Without  the 
tools,  talk  of  coordination  is  an  empty 
promise.  Urban  renewal  will  be  a  basic 
element  of  practically  every  model  cities 
program;  the  need  in  these  cities  far  ex- 
ceeds presently  available  authorizations. 
The  urban  renewal  authorization  is  es- 
sential to  the  model  cities  effort. 

Since  President  Johnson  proposed  the 
initial  legislation  2  years  ago,  I  have 
voted  for  the  model  cities  program  at 
ever>-  opportunity  and  I  ask  you  to  join 
me  in  voting  for  it  today. 


THE  PROCRUSTEAN  STRETCH 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 


:sE^ 
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Tuesday.  July  9.  1968 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  an- 
other well-deserved  broadside  has  been 
fired  at  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  this  time  by  the  chief  justice  of 
Pennsylvania's  highest  court. 

Chief  Justice  John  C.  Bell  urged  pro- 
tests against  the  decisions  of  a  Court 
which  he  said  has  interpreted  the  Con- 
stitution in  ways  which  must  not  be 
allowed  to  stand. 

The  President's  arrogant  approach  to 
the  Court,  evidenced  by  his  choice  of  ap- 
pointees, only  adds  to  Chief  Justice 
Bell's  charges. 

The  Court  will  not  soon  return  to  the 
mainstream  of  American  thinking  for  its 
decisions  unless  we  not  only  protest  the 
decisions  but  protest  the  approach  to 
handing  out  favors  and  high-handed 
method  of  filling  vacancies. 

These  methods  indicate  little  sincere 
regard  for  the  serious  business  of  our 
Nation. 

I  am  sure  that  Chief  Justice  Bell 
speaks  for  many  more  than  a  majority 
of  Americans  and  I  include  at  this  point 
a  news  item  on  his  remarks.  The  article 
is  from  the  July  9  edition  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer: 

High  Court  Decisions  Jeopardizing  United 
States.  Justice  Bell  Asserts 

Chief  Justice  John  C.  Bell.  Jr..  of  the  State 
Supreme  Court,  said  Monday  that  recent  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  decisions  are  ""literally  jeop- 
ardizing the  future  welfare"'  of  the  United 
States.  In  a  speech  at  the  annual  convention 
of  the  District  Attorneys'  Association  of 
Pennsylvania  at  the  Marriott.  Bell  said: 

"The  recent  decisions  of  (a  majority  of) 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
which  shackle  the  police  and  the  courts  and 
make  it  terribly  difficult  to  protect  society 
from  crime  and  criminals  are.  I  repeat, 
among  the  principal  reasons  for  the  turmoil 
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and  near-revolutionary  conditions  which  pre- 
vail In  our  country,  especially  In  Washing- 
ton." 

BACKS    newspapers 

Bell  also  castigated  disorderly  protests  by 
civil  rights,  religious  and  student  groups, 
and  came  to  the  defense  of  newspaper  cover- 
age of  crime  news. 

•Respect  for  law  and  order — Indeed,  respect 
for  any  public  or  private  authority — Is  rap- 
idly vanishing,"  the  chief  Justice  said.  One 
of  the  major  reasons  for  this,  he  continued, 
Is  the  advocacy  of  civil  disobedience  by  pro- 
test leaders. 

"We  all  know,  and  we  all  agree,  that  there 
Is  a  need  for  many  reforms,  and  that  the  poor 
and  the  unemployed  must  be  helped,'"  Bell 
said. 

CIVIL  disobedience 

■"However,  this  does  not  Justify  the  break- 
ing of  any  of  our  laws  or  the  resort  to  \'lo- 
lence,  or  burnings  and  lootings  of  property 
or  sit-ins  or  lle-lns,  sleep-In  students,  or 
mass  blockading  of  buildings,  or  rioting 
mobs." 

Bell  said  that  "blackmailing  demands"  by 
leaders  who  make  use  of  the  tactic  of  civil 
disobedience  were  actually  harming  rather 
than  advancing  their  causes. 

On  the  subject  of  the  press,  the  Jurist  said 
the  public's  right  to  know  the  extent  of  crime 
In  our  society  was  an  extremely  important 
one. 

PRESS    is    vital 

"We  all  know  that  newspapers  are  written, 
edited  and  published  by  human  beings  and 
therefore.  It  is  impo.=slble  for  a  newspaper  to 
be  always  fair  or  always  right,"  Bell  said. 

"Nevertheless,  the  newspapers  and  other 
news  media  are  terrifically  important  to  our 
lives,  and  particularly  in  showing  up  incom- 
petent or  crooked  public  officials  and  dan- 
gerous criminals. 

••Indeed,  it  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  Lhev  are  absolutely  vlUl  and  Indl.spen- 
sable  for"  the  protection  of  the  public  against 
crime  and  criminals." 

RAPS     HIGH     COUr.T 

For  these  reasons.  Bell  said  it  is  essential 
•'that  we  resist  constantly  and  with  all  our 
power  every  attempt  to  muzzle  the  press  by 
well-meaning  and  unrealistic  persons  who 
mistakenly  believe  that  this  press  coverage 
with  Its  protective  shield  for  the  public  will 
prevent  a  fair  trial." 

The  chief  justice  was  particularly  scathing 
in  his  criticism  of  the  Nation's  highest  court. 

"Let's  face — a  dozen  recent  revolutionary 
decisions  by  (a  majority  of)  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  favor  of  mur- 
derers, robbers,  rapists  and  other  dangerous 
criminals,  which  astonish  and  dismay  count- 
less law-abiding  citizens  who  look  to  our 
courts  for  protection  and  help,  and  the  mol- 
ly-coddUng  of  law-breakers  and  dangerous 
criminals  by  many  Judges — each  and  all  of 
these  are  worrying  and  frightening  millions 
of  law-abiding  citizens  and  are  literally  Jeop- 
ardizing the  future  welfare  of  our  coun- 
try,"" Bell  said. 

NEW     STANDARDS 

He  complained  that  the  high  court  Jus- 
tices do  not  consider  guilt  or  innocence  in 
deciding  appeals,  but  instead  rely  on  '"newly 
created  technical  and  unrealistic  standards 
made  of  straw. 

"Although  I  do  not  doubt  their  (the  Jus- 
tices) sincerity,  most  judges,  most  lawyers 
and  most  of  the  law-abiding  public  believe 
that  they  have  invented  these  farfetched  in- 
terpretations of  our  Constitution  with  a  Jules 
Verne  imagination  and  a  Procrustean  stretch 
which  ou:  Procrustes  Procrustes."  Bell  said, 
adding:  "And  either  legally  or  Constitution- 
ally they  must  be  changed." 

URGES  PROTESTS 

Bell  suggested  that  the  District  Attorneys" 
Association    make    public    its    opposition    to 
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high  court  decisions  which  it  feels  are  "un- 
fair to  our  law-abiding  people."" 

He  said  the  prosecutors  should  send  cop- 
ies of  their  views  10  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
and  to  members  of  the  Senate.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  State  Legislature. 


MSGR.    JOHN    P.    BOLAND.    FAMED 
LABOR  PRIEST,  DIES  IN  BUFFALO 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  9.  1968 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  long 
and  distinq:uished  labor  relations  and 
priestly  career  of  the  Right  Reverend 
Monsignor  John  P.  Boland,  PA.  has  ended 
as  the  result  of  a  tragic  accident  in  his 
home  in  Buffalo. 

Monsignor  Boland,  whom  I  have 
known  well  and  counseled  with  over  the 
years,  was  the  first  chairman  of  the 
New  York  State  Labor  Relations  Board, 
founder  of  the  Buffalo  Diocesan  Labor 
College,  originator  of  the  annual  outdoor 
Labor  Day  mass,  and  a  member  of  the 
State  board  of  mediation. 

Besides  his  wide-ranging  and  pioncir- 
ina:  work  in  the  field  of  labor  relations. 
Monsignor  Boland  also  was  a  devoted 
parish  priest  and  had  served  as  pastor 
of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  South  Buffalo  until  his  re- 
tirement last  October. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  many  oppor- 
tunities which  I  had  to  counsel  with 
Father  Boland  over  the  years,  including 
the  period  when  I  was  a  member  of  the 
Buffalo  Common  Council  as  well  as  since 
I  came  to  Congress. 

The  Diocesan  Labor  College  is  truly  a 
living  memorial  to  the  farsightedness  of 
Monsignor  Boland  and  his  passing  is  a 
great  personal  loss  to  the  hundreds  of 
trade  unionists  and  management  repre- 
sentatives who  benefited  from  its  classes 
over  the  years. 

Since  giving  up  active  direction  of  the 
college,  Monsignor  Boland  had  continued 
to  oversee  fondly  its  progress  in  his  roJe 
as  director  emeritus. 

His  successor  as  director,  Rt.  Rev. 
Msgr.  Stanley  A.  Kulpinski.  has  carried 
on  well  in  Monsignor  Boland's  footsteps. 
Monsignor  Kulpinski  said  of  Monsignor 
Boland : 

Here  is  an  Idealist.  Here  Is  a  man  with 
vision,  one  of  the  few  who  foresaw  harmoni- 
ous labor-management  relations  20  years  be- 
fore they  materialized. 

A  comment  which  might  well  serve 
as  his  epitaph  was  given  of  Father  Boland 
some  years  ago  by  the  Most  Reverend 
Leo  R.  Smith.  VG,  late  auxiliary  bishop 
of  Buffalo,  who  said: 

Many  honors  have  come  to  Msgr.  Boland — 
but  none  equal  to  the  regard  in  which  he  is 
held  by  the  worklngman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  respect  and  esteem 
in  which  Monsignor  Boland  was  held  by 
his  home  community  is  well-expressed  in 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Buffalo 
N.Y.,  Evening  News: 

THE  Labor  Priest 

In  the  annuls  of  the  worklngman's  strug- 
gle   to   achieve    dignity    and   worth    in    the 
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American  economy,  the  contrtbutlona  of 
MsgT  John  P.  Boland.  who  died  Sunday  In 
a  tragic  accident  at  the  age  of  80.  will  long 
and  rightfully  endure  First  chairman  of 
the  New  Tork  State  Labor  Relations  Board, 
founder  of  the  Buffalo  Diocesan  Labor  Col- 
lege, originator  of  the  annual  outdoor  Labor 
Day  Mass.  skilled  arbiter  of  labor  dUputes. 
Father  Boland  was  a  pioneer  In  the  forward 
march  of  labor- management  relations  from 
widespread  distrust  and  enmity  to  present- 
day  bargaining  and  mediation  processes 

A  dedicated  leader  and  Innovator,  he  pos- 
sessed great  qualities  of  heart  and  mind, 
coupled  with  a  religiously  rooted  passion  for 
moral  principle  and  social  Justice  His  marked 
success  In  labor  arbitration  reflected  the  gen- 
uine confidence  he  aroused  in  both  em- 
ployers and  workers.  As  the  demands  upon 
his  services  Increased,  he  did  war  relief  In 
Europe  and  later  was  a  consultant  to  labor 
organizations  in  defeated  Japan. 

He  was  clearly  a  man  .ind  a  clergyman  of 
uncommon  distinction.  Amid  his  other  ac- 
complishments he  also  spent  many  long  years 
In  his  beloved  native  Buffalo  carrying  out  the 
more  familiar  duties  of  a  parish  priest.  In 
the  divisions  that  beset  Americans  today  we 
can.  glimpse  the  unique  value  of  those  who 
like  J^ther  Boland  exhibit  a  special  ability 
to  reconcile  quarreling  factions  and  foster 
amity  through  Justice.  He  was  known  far 
and  wide  with  affection  and  respect  as  "the 
labor  priest"  We  believe  he  would  ask  no 
finer  epitaph. 


HUNGER  IN  AMERICA 


HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  9.  1968 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker.  CBS 
News  performed  a  very  great  public  serv- 
ice on  May  21.  1968  and  again  on  June  16, 
1968.  when  they  showed  the  television 
report.  "Hunger  in  America."  Often,  we 
in  America  are  concerned  with  hunger 
in  other  parts  of  the  wor!d  and  overlook 
it  in  our  own  backyard.  Because  of  our 
own  affluence,  we  forget  that  there  are 
children  in  this  country  who  have  no 
'shoes,  who  do  not  eat  three  well-balanced 
meals  a  day.  whose  parents  struggle 
along  on  the  barest  minimum  of  income 
and  never  have  the  necessities  of  life 
never  mind  the  extras  that  wp  are  all 
used  to. 

In  case  some  of  my  colleagues  missed 
this  show.  I  would  like  to  insert  the  J  jne 
16  version  of  the  report  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  I  am  sure  they  will  be  as 
shocked  and  concerned  as  I  was  on 
realizing  the  magnitude  of  this  problem. 
The  report  follows: 

CBS  Reports  "Hunger  in  Amekic'a"  as  Broad- 
cast Over  the  CBS  Television   Network 

Sunday.  June  16.  1968 

Reporters:  David  Culhane  and  Charles 
Kur:ilt. 

Produced  by:  Martin  Carr. 

Written  by:  Peter  DavLs  and  Martin  Carr. 

Associate  Producer :  Peter  Davis. 

Executive  Producer:  Don  Hewitt. 

Announcer.  Here  (or  CBS  Reports  is 
Charles  Kuralt. 

KuRALT.  Food  is  the  most  basic  of  all 
human  needs.  Man  can  manage  to  live  with- 
out shelter,  without  clothlni?.  even  without 
love.  Poverty,  unpleasant  as  it  is.  is  bearable. 
But  man  can't  remain  alive  without  food. 

America  is  the  richest  country  in  the  world, 
in  fact  the  richest  country  In  history.  We 
spend  a  colossal  amount  of  money — one  and 
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a  half  billion  dollars  a  year — to  feed  the  rest 
of  the  world.  But  this  soring  a  private  agen- 
cy. The  Citizens  Board  of  Inquiry,  consisting 
of  d.st.ngulshed  leaders  in  many  fields,  re- 
leased an  exhaustive  report  claim. ng  that 
serious  hunger  exists  in  many  places  in  the 
Un.ted  States. 

Out  of  a  total  population  of  200  million, 
the  report  states.  30  million  Americans  are 
impoverished,  with  family  Income  below 
$3,000  a  year.  Five  million  of  these  people  are 
helped  by  two  existing  Federal  Food  Pro- 
grams. Now  a  new  figure  must  be  added:  Of 
the  30  million  who  are  Impoverished  ten  mil- 
lion Americans,  whether  or  not  they  ore 
reached  by  Federal  aid.  are  hungry.  That's 
Just  the  arithmetic.  Unfortunately,  the  prob- 
lem is  all  too  human. 

CBS  News  has  spent  the  last  ten  months 
investigating  hunger  in  America.  We  selected 
four  areas  of  the  country  to  examine  closely. 
Tonight  we  present  our  results. 

San  Antonio.  Texas.  Is  celebrating  Its  250th 
birthday  with  an  International  exposition, 
HemlsFalr  '68.  Thirty-two  foreign  countries 
with  pavilions,  restaurants,  amusements  and 
exhibits  are  helping  San  Antonio  congratu- 
late itself  on  its  growth  and  progress.  There 
is  a  skyrtde.  a  monorail,  and,  of  course,  the 
usual  bOO-foot  tower  with  the  revolving 
re«t.\ur;int  on  top.  Texas  Governor  John 
Connally  says  HemlsFalr  has  turned  the 
downtown   area   "from   slum   to   Jewel   box." 

But  the  Jewels  don't  glitter  very  brightly 
on  the  other  side  of  town  where  400,000 
Mexican-Americans  live,  half  the  city's 
population.  Most  of  them  are  crowded  Into 
what  city  officials  refer  to  as  "poverty  tracks." 
Mexican -Americans  face  a  language  barrier, 
and  like  most  poor  people,  they  suffer  from 
lack  of  skills  and  unemployment.  A  hard 
time  earning  means  a  hard  time  eating.  A 
quarter  of  San  Antonio's  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans, 100.000  people,  are  hungry  all  the  time. 

CBS  News  Correspondent  David  Culhane 
found  out  how  hungry  from  a  woman  with 
six  children   and   an    unemployed    husband. 

Culhane.  Do  you  have  any  food  In  the 
house  now? 

Mrs.  Meorano.  No.  sir.  I  havent  got  any- 
thing. 

Culhane.  What  do  you  tell  your  children 
when  they  come  home  and  there  Is  no  food? 

Mrs.  Medrano.  That  we  haven't  got  any- 
thing to  eat  and  they  Just  have  to  lay  down 
like  that  until  the  next  day  and  see  if  we  can 
find  something  to  eat. 

Culhane.  And  that's  It? 

Mrs  Medrano.  Yes.  sir.  They  Just  come  In 
and  drink  some  water  and   go  to  bed. 

Kuralt  Father  Ralph  Ruiz,  a  Catholic 
priest,  lives  and  works  with  the  pKKirest  of 
San  Antonio's  Mexican-Americans.  He  Is  a 
missionary  among  his  own  people.  Father 
Ruiz  gives  out  food  as  often  as  he  does  Com- 
munion. Pfayer.  Father  Ruiz  knows.  Is  not 
what  a  man  wants  when  his  stomach  Is 
empty. 

Ruiz.  Many  people  expect  to  see  hunger  In 
the  faces  of  children  or  of  other  people.  Hun- 
ger Is  felt  and  when  you  begin  to  see  hunger 
in  the  faces  of  people.  It  Is  because  they 
no  longer  feel  that  hunger.  I've  asked  them, 
"Are  you  hungry?  How  are  you  doing?"  "No. 
no.  Father,  we're  doing  fine."  "What  did  you 
have  to  eat?"  I  asked  them.  "We  had  beans 
and  tortillas."  "When?"  "This  morning." 
"And  this  afternoon?"  "We  had  beans  and 
tortillas."  "And  what  are  you  going  to  eat  to- 
night?" "Beans  and  tortillas." 

I  am  a  Mexican-American  myself  and  I 
love  beans  and  tortillas  and  chill,  but  I  also 
love  meat,  milk,  cheese.  And  If  anybody 
thinks  the  poor  eat  tortillas  and  beans  and 
that  alone  because  they  love  It,  they  are 
naive. 

Many  times  children  get  pennies,  nickels, 
dimes,  and  the  first  thing  they  do  is  run  to 
the  store  and  buy  Junk  like  candles,  potato 
chips,  things  like  that,  and  we  criticize 
them.   Look   at   those   kids   running    to   the 
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store  and  buying  that  Junk.  But  these  little 
fellows  Instinctively  go  and  buy  these  sweets 
and  so  on  because  It  will  do  away  with  their 
hunger.  It  will  mitigate  their  hunger.  For 
these  people — my  people— education  Is  a 
luxury.  The  mind  comes  in  second  place 
when  the  stomach  is  empty. 

T  tu?  Jerry.  Pasa  a  escuela? 

Jerry.  SI. 

Ruiz.  Hablas  Ingles? 

Jerry.  Poqulto. 

Ruiz.  OK.  What  school  do  you  go  to? 

Jerry.  Southslde. 

Ruiz.  Southslde.  How  far  Is  school  from 
here? 

Jerry.  Eight. 

Ruiz.  Eight  what? 

Jerry.  Eight  miles. 

Ruiz.  Is  it  a  high  school,  or  a  Junior  high 
school? 

Jerry.  Junior  high. 

Ruiz.  Junior  high.  When  you  go  to  school 
there,  do  you  t.-»ke  lunch  with  you? 

Jerry.  No,  sir. 

Ruiz.  And  what  do  you  eat  at  noon  then? 

Jerry.  Nothing. 

RiTiz.  Do  they  have — do  they  have  a  cafe- 
teria there? 

Jerry.  Yes.  sir. 

Ruiz.  Do  they  know  that  you  eat  nothing 
at  noon? 

Jerry.  I  guess  not. 

Ruiz.  How  much  does  lunch  cost  over 
there? 

Jerry.  Thirty-five. 

Ruiz  Do  you  have  35  cents  to  buy  your 
food  with? 

Jerry.  No,  sir. 

Ruiz.  In  the  mornings  when  you  go  to 
school,  do  you  always  have  breakfast  here 
at  home? 

Jerry.  Yes,  sir. 

Ruiz.  What  do  you  have  for  breakfast  here 
at  home? 

Jerry.  Beans. 

Ruiz.  Beans  What  time  do  you  quit  school 
every  day? 

Jerry.  Three-thirty. 

Ruiz.  Till  three-thirty.  So  from  morning 
till  three-thirty,  you  have  nothing  else  to 
eat? 

Jerry.  No,  sir. 

Ruiz.  Besides  beans? 

Jerry.  Yes. 

Ruiz.  How  are  you  able  to  work,  in  school, 
and  to  study  if  you  have  nothing  to  eat  at 
noon? 

Jerry.  I  don't  know. 

Ruiz.  They  don't  know  what  it  is  to  have 
meat  at  least  once  a  week.  They  don't  know 
what  it  is  to  have  milk  at  least  once  a  day  for 
their  children.  They  don't  know  what  It  Is  to 
have  a  dessert.  They've  never  had  a  dessert. 
All  these  things  to  them  are  like  a  star  able 
to  be  seen,  unable  to  attained. 

Kuralt.  San  Antonio's  answer  to  hunger 
for  the  last  fourteen  years  has  been  surplus 
commodities.  Surplus  commodities  are  foods 
that  farmers  cannot  sell  and  nobody  else 
wants.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
buys  surplus  crops  from  farmers  and  gets 
rid  of  them  by  giving  them  to  the  poor.  For 
farmers  and  the  Government,  commod- 
ities are  a  convenience:  for  the  poor  they  are 
simply  an  inadequate  dole.  The  program  con- 
sists largely  of  dumping  excesses  rather  than 
providing  essentials.  In  April,  for  Instance, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  distributed 
1,400,000  pounds  of  peanut  butter.  The  pro- 
gram has  not  changed  since  it  was  conceived 
of  in  the  I930'8.  Commodities  are  still  given 
to  three  and  a  half  million  Americans  in  1272 
counties.  Commodities  arc  most  notable  for 
the  foods  they  do  not  Include:  there  are  no 
green  vegetables,  no  eggs,  no  fresh  meat,  fresh 
milk  or  fruit.  No  one  claims  that  surplus 
conunodltles  are  anything  but  a  diet  supple- 
ment, but  for  all  too  many  of  those  who 
receive  them,  commodities  are  the  entire  diet. 

The  poor  are  alive  because  they  eat:  they 
are  malnourished  because  of  what  they  eat. 
Pat  people  can  be  hungry  people. 
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CtTLHANE.  I  understand  that  you've  been 
111.  Can  vou  tell  me  about  It? 

Woman.  Well,  it  started  when  I  was  ex- 
pecting my  baby,  about  nine  months — almost 
a  year.  I  got  sick  and  the  doctor  said  that  I 
had  to  stay  in  bed  for  quite  a  while,  which 
I  did  and,  well,  I  was  supposed  to  be  in  so 
many  ways  on  a  diet,  but  I  couldn't  afford 
them  on  account  that  my  husband  is  not 
making  enough  money  to  support  a  family, 
which  is  nine  in  the  family. 

Culhane.  What  did  he  say  that  you  should 
eat? 

Woman.  Well,  he — he  recommends  that  I 
had  to  eat — either  I  eat  these  things  or  if 
I  keep  on  gaining — the  truth  Is,  IX  I  keep  on 
gaining  and  eatli^  starchy  things,  I  won't 
last  long. 

Kuralt.  Hunger  Is  never  so  devastating  as 
In  a  child.  Never  so  horrifying  as  in  what  it 
may  drive  a  child  to  do.  Social  Worker  Mary 
Garcia  sees  many  such  children. 

Culhane.  Miss  Garcia,  why  Is  this  girl 
being  detained? 

Miss  Garcia.  She  was  picked  for  soliciting 
for  prostitution. 

Culhane.  How  old  Is  she? 
Miss  Garcia.  She's  eleven. 
Culhane.  Eleven.  Is  this  an  unusual  case? 
Miss  Garcia.  Well.  yes.  unusual  because  of 
her  age:   but  I  do  have  quite  a  number  of 
girls  that  are  involved  in  it. 

Culhane.  Why  would  a  girl  of  this  age  go 
into  prostitution? 

Miss  Garcia.  Well,  in  talking  to  them,  the 
reason  they  give  me  Is  that  they  do  it  so 
that  they  can  get  the  money  to  buy  food. 
Because  they  don't  have  any  at  home. 

Kuralt.  San  Antonio  has  four  County 
Commissioners,  and  their  oolnlons  varv. 
A.  J.  Ploch  is  the  Senior  Commissioner.  He 
has  served  five  successive  terms — for  the  last 
18  years.  David  Culhane  asked  Commissioner 
Ploch  about  the  children  in  San  Antonio  who 
are  not  getting  enough  food. 

Ploch.  Well,  why  are  they  not  getting 
enough  food?  Because  the  father  wont  work 
and  I  mean  won't  work.  If  they  won't  work, 
do  >-ou  expect  the  taxpayer  to  raise  all  the 
kids?  First  let's  do  something  with  their 
daddies,  and  then.  yes.  take  care  of  the  kids. 
Culhane.  I  wonder  whether  these  children 
who  are  not  getting  a  proper  diet  are  going 
to  be  .ible  to  learn  properly  in  school? 

Ploch.  Well,  what  do  you  mean  "learn 
properly  in  school?"  Do  you  really  need 
school?  Other  than.  say.  an  eighth  grade 
education?  That's  another  thing  people  keep 
talking  about — tbls  education — college  edu- 
cation. It's  not  necessary. 

Culhane.  What  do  you  do  about  children 
who  are  not  getting  enough  to  eat? 

Ploch.  Well.  I  don't  know  about  that,  be- 
cause that's  really  the  problem  of  the  father. 
Now.  what  to  do  about  the  man.  I  don't 
know,  but  you'll  always  have  that  condition, 
because  if  you  don't  have  that  condition, 
then  you'll  never  have  Indians  and  chiefs 
and  you've  got  to  have  Indians  and  chiefs. 
Culhane.  I'm  not  sure  I  understand  what 
you  mean.  You  mean  that  you'll  always  have 
hunger? 

Ploch.  Not  necessarily — yes,  you'll  always 
have  it.  because  some  men  Just  ain't  worth 
a  dime.  You'll  always  have  hunger,  yes. 

Kuralt.  San  Antonio  has  one  charity  hos- 
pital, the  Robert  B.  Green.  David  Culhane 
talked  with  Mrs.  Vera  Burke,  who  is  director 
of  Social  Services  at  this  hospital. 

Culhane.  Mrs.  Burke,  how  many  of  these 
people  would  you  say  are  malnourished? 

Mrs.  Burke.  Well.  I  would  say  in  one  way 
or  another  all  of  them  are  malnourished  and 
we  see  In  this  clinic  300  patients  every  day 
during  the  week  and  about  200  every  single 
day  of  the  week  In  the  emergency  room. 
Many  of  our  patients  arrive  here  without 
having  had  breakfast;  all  of  them  we  know 
have  Inadequate  food  budgets  and  inade- 
quate diets,  and  one  of  the  problems  In 
treating  patient*  with  Inadequate  diets  Is 
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that  you  have  a  prolonged  period  of  recov- 
ery due  to  Inadequate  food  intake  and  in- 
adequate protein.  Specifically  these  patients 
eat  a  high  starchy  diet  which  Is  not  con- 
ducive to  good— speedy  recovery. 

Perhaps  t>ecause  of  the  malnutrition  and 
their  hard  lives,  many  of  them  look  10.  even 
20  years  olde.-  than  they  really  are.  Many  of 
these  patients  will  be  told  that  they  must 
have  certain  foods.  None  of  them  will  be 
able  to  buy  even  the  basic  diet  that  the  doc- 
tors tell  them  to  have.  As  a  social  worker, 
the  first  Impact  that  the  hospital  in  San 
Antonio  made  on  me  was  one  of  great  shock, 
because  In  the  ten  years  that  I  worked  at 
Bellevue  Hospital  in  New  York,  I  never  saw 
patients  vrith  as  much  malnutrition  as  I 
encountered  here.  Most  partlcular^jy  this  oc- 
curs in  the  pediatric  service. 

Kuralt.  Three  wards  at  the  Robert  B. 
Green  Hospital  are  constantly  filled  with 
babies  admitted  because  of  malnutrition  and 
diarrhea.  In  a  small  child  who  is  poorly 
nourished  to  begin  with,  diarrhea  can  be 
fatal.  These  babies  are  from  six  months  to 
more  than  a  year  old. 

Mrs.  Burke.  Tliink,  if  you  will,  of  a  baby 
over  a  year  old  weighing  less  than  five 
p>ounds.  They  come  here  weighing  less  than 
they  did  when  they  were  born.  But  the  awlu". 
fact  is  that  after  these  months  of  treatment, 
we  send  these  babies  back  home  where  there 
is  no  milk  and  the  nutrition  is  so  poor  that 
they  return  to  the  hospital  again  and  again 
and  again. 

Kuralt.  Because  of  malnutrition,  the 
wards  for  premature  babies  are  also  con- 
stantly filled.  Malnutrition — a  problem  for 
the  mother — can  become  a  tragedy  for  her 
baby. 

Mrs.  Burke.  There  is  a  distinct  correla- 
tion between  the  food  that  a  mother  re- 
ceives during  pregnancy  and  the  kind  of  a 
delivery  she  is  going  to  have.  With  inade- 
quate nutrition,  there  is  also  a  strong  risk 
that  the  baby  will  be  premature  or  will  be 
of  premature  weight — less  than  five 
pounds — even  if  born  at  full  term. 

Kuralt.  Many  of  these  babies  born  of  mal- 
nourished mothers  weigh  as  little  .-is  a  pound 
and  a  half.  They  must  be  fed  intravenously 
and  they  require  constant  medical  atten- 
tion. Some  have  to  remain  in  Isolets  for 
more  than  eight  months,  still  weighing  less 
than  a  baby  should  at  birth. 

Mrs.  Burke.  Their  lives  are  constantly  in 
jeopardy.  They  have  a.  very  hard  time  mak- 
ing it  to  live,  but  with  the  special  care  that 
they  get,  many  do  manage  to  survive. 
Kuralt.  Some  of  the  babies  do  not  survive. 
Loudoun  County,  Virginia.  is  any- 
thing but  a  poverty  pocket.  It  is  headquar- 
ters for  the  so-called  horsey  set.  The  county 
contains  hunt  clubs,  private  schools,  and 
aristocratic  race  meets  that  mingle  the  pedi- 
grees of  the  horses  with  those  of  their  own- 
ers. The  trappings  of  wealth  are  everywhere. 
Loudoun  County  is  only  25  miles  outside 
Washington,  D.C.  It  is  the  home  of  distin- 
guished legislators  like  Senator  Everett  Dirk- 
sen,  celebrities  like  Arthur  Godfrey.  Society 
here  Is  studded  with  American  nobility — 
names  like  du  Pont.  Mellon  and  Whitney. 

Hunger  is  the  last  thing  an  outsider  would 
expect  to  find;  indeed  it  might  be  the  last 
thing  he  would  find.  Yet  hidden  away  in 
Loudoun  County  are  thousands  of  shacks 
where  tenant  farmers  lead  a  marginal  exist- 
ence. Loudoun  County,  like  one-third  of  the 
counties  in  America,  has  no  Federal  Food 
Program. 

Dr.  Stephen  Granger,  the  Loudoun  County 
Medical  officer,  knows  and  treats  many  of 
the  tenant  families.  Dr.  Granger  told  us  the 
households  have  too  many  members  and  too 
little  food. 

Dr.  Granger.  In  Loudoun  County  the  fam- 
ilies of  the  tenant  farmers  tend  to  be  large, 
and  the  children  get  neither  the  right  food 
nor  enough  food.  Their  diet  is  heavy  on 
starch,  mainly  potatoes,  and  very  light  on 
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protein  The  physical  effects  of  this  poor  diet 
are  striking.  The  children  have  kind  of  a  hol- 
low lifeless  look— stringy  hair,  a  pasty  com- 
plexion, a  dead  look  about  their  eyes.  There 
Is  a  hop>eless  feeling  that  springs  almost  phys- 
ically from  these  children.  But  bad  diet  af- 
fects brain  tissue  as  well,  a  child's  ability  to 
think  and  to  learn.  Perhaps  the  worst  dam- 
age Is  done  during  infancy  when  the  child 
is  completely  dependent  and  helpless.  The 
brain  damage  is  not  reversible.  It  can't  be 
changed  Not  by  Christmas  baskets,  not  by 
hot  lunches  when  he  starts  school,  or  any- 
thing else,  one  year  from  now  or  five  years 
from  now. 

Kuralt.  Dr.  Granger's  staff  of  Public  Health 
Nurses  has  to  spend  a  good  deal  of  time  fig- 
uring out  ways  for  these  families  to  eat  a 
little  bit  better— how  to  get  the  right  kind 
of  food,  and  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  it. 
Mrs.  Barrett  I  see  the  youngsters  are  all 
up.  aren't  llipy''  Has  she  had  her  lunch? 
Mrs  Hopkins.  Not  yet. 

Mrs   Barrttt.  What  does  .she  eat  for  lunch? 
Mrs    Hopkins    She  eats  from  the  table. 
Mrs    Barrett.  What  she  going  to  have  for 
her  lunch  today? 

Mrs.  Hopkins.  Well,  we  don't  know. 
Mrs   Barrett.  You  don't  know  what's  being 
prepared  yet? 
Mrs  Hopkins.  No. 

Mrs.  Barrett.  Do  you  have  any  baby  food 
in  the  hou.se? 

Mrs.  Hopkins.  Not  yet 

Mrs.  Barrett.  And  this  one  is  two  weeks 
old. 

Mrs.  Hopkins.  Yes. 

Mrs.    Barrett.    And    you    haven't    started 
feeding  her  her  cereal  yet? 
Mrs.  Hopkins.  No, 

Mrs.  Barrett.  Well.  I  would  start  that.  And 
this  child  eats  all  together  from  the  table? 
Mrs.  HoFKTTis.  Yes. 

Mrs.  Barrett.  What  did  she  eat  for  her 
breakfast   this  morning? 
Mrs.  Hopkins.  She  ate  gravy. 
Mrs.  Barrett.  She  ate  gravy  for  breakfast. 
Anything  else  besides  gravy? 
Mrs  Hopkins.  No. 

Kuralt.  There  Is  an  additional  problem  in 
Loudoun  County.  The  pride  of  the  people. 
Even  if  surplus  food  were  available— and  it's 
not — most  of  them  would  probably  reject  it. 
David  Culhane  talked  to  a  tenant  farm  work- 
er and  his  wife. 

Mr.  Jones.  You've  got  to  admit  to  the  fact 
that  you're  poor  and  you  can't  be — look 
down  on  yourself  because  you're  poor.  You've 
got  to  be  proud  of  it.  and  we're  poor  and 
we're  proud  of  it.  Some  people  are  rich  and 
thev're  proud  of  it.  it's  just  a  way  of — a  way 
of  life. 

Culhane.  Do  you  think  that  you  need 
help? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  I  don't  need  no  help.  God 
only  helps  those  that  help  themselves.  Now  a 
man — so  long  as  a  man  has  got  two  hands, 
two  feet  and  a  brain,  nothing — there's  no 
limit. 

Culhane.  Granted  that  you  try,  but  really 
now.  doesn't  it  sometimes  happen  that  you 
can't  afford  something  that  you  know  they 
should  have? 

Mrs.  Jones.  Well,  usually  when  it  comes 
right  down  to  that  we  usually  get  what  we 
need  for  the  kids  first,  then  if  we  have  to  go 
without  juice,  or  we  have  to  go  without 
some  little  extra,  we  have  to  buy  less  potatoes 
for  ourselves,  or  less  something  for  ourselves, 
we'll  do  that  in  order  to  get  for  the  kids. 

Culhane.  What  would  you  say  about  peo- 
ple who  say  they  want  help? 

Mr.  Jones,  I  would  consider  them  kind  of 
people — well,  to  put  it  in  plain  words,  leech- 
ers.  because  if  they  can't  help  themselves, 
they've  got  no  business  being  married. 
They've  got  no  business  having  children.  I 
want  to  take  care  of  iny  lamlly  myself.  I 
didn't  marry — they  didn't  marry  me,  I  mar- 
ried my  wlie  and  I  have  two  children  and 
it's  up  to  me  to  take  care  of  them,  not  receive 
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handouts.  That's  a  bum.  If  I  want  to  be  a 
bum.  I'll  go  to  Washington.  There's  plenty 
of  them. 

KuRALT.  Dr.  Granger  also  sees  the  slow  but 
certain  human  erosion  caused  by  the  kind  of 
life  the  tenant  families  lead,  the  kind  of 
food  they  eat. 

Dr.  Orange*.  One  of  our  patlenu.  a  woman 
with  dignity  and  |>erseverance.  is  only  39 
years  old  She  looks  to  be  much  older  than 
that.  This  is  not  rare  among  our  families. 
It  can  be  caused  by  a  number  of  medical 
problem?,  but  malnutrition  certainly  plays  a 
big  part  There  are  about  7.000  households 
in  the  area  that  have  severe  nutrition  prob- 
lems. They  rarely.  If  ever,  eat  a  complete 
meal.  Their  lives  are  borderline  in  every 
sense.  These  people,  with  no  past  to  be  proud 
of  and  no  hope  for  the  future,  seek  immediate 
forms  of  enjoyment.  This  is  why  we  fre- 
quent'.v  see  a  late  model  television  set  in  the 
living  room  of  a  family  that's  not  t:isted  meat 
for  .six  weeks.  This  Is  why  we  frequently  see 
a  late  model  baby  in  the  crib  This  is  why  we 
often  see  empty  pint  bottles  In  the  vard.  All 
these  things  are  signs  of  the  short  term.  With 
no  real  pro.<!pects  in  life,  they  turn  to  the  few 
pleasures  they  can  find.  Often  the  only  crea- 
tive thing  a  woman  can  do  In  tliese  circum- 
stances Is  to  have  a  baby,  and  then  to  have 
;inother  one.  And  so  they  do.  The  children 
grow  into  the  image  of  their  parents,  and 
like  their  parents,  they  will  be  old  before 
they  should  be. 

Surrounded  by  prosperity,  these  people 
'hare  In  none  of  It.  The  misery  In  their  lives 
is  a  constant.  The  sameness  stretches  from 
one  day  to  the  next,  one  year  to  the  next, 
one  generation  to  the  next. 

KcRALT.  The  deserts  of  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  are  nice  places  to  visit,  but  the 
Navajo  Indians  have  to  live  there. 

Living  in  a  desert.  Just  staying  alive.  Is 
very  hard  for  the  125.000  members  of  the 
largest  tribe  in  the  United  States.  The  West 
was  theirs  once.  They  were  nomads  and  their 
home  was  vast.  Now  they  have  an  arid 
reservation. 

Dr.  Jean  Van  Duzen  of  Tuba  City.  Arizona, 
has  practiced  among  the  Navajo  Indians  for 
the  past  14  years.  She  continually  faces  the 
medical  problems  caused  by  lack  of  food. 

Dr.  V\N  DtrzEN.  Right  now  they  look  like 
they're  kind  of  low  on  food.  When  they  run 
out  of  f(X>d,  what  kind  of  foods  do  they  eat? 

Wilson.  (Dialect)  Flour  and  lard  and 
coffee. 

Dr.  Van  Duzen.  In  other  words,  fried  bread 
and  coffee. 

Wilson.  That's  right. 

Dr.  Van  Duzen.  The  children  too? 

Wilson,   i  Dialect) —the  children — 

Dr.  Van  Duzen.  Everybody  eats  the  same? 

Wilson.  Everybody  eats  the  same. 

Dr.  Van  Duzen.  The  people  that  I  see  every 
day  look  like  they  are  fed  mostly  on  starches. 
The  older  people  tend  to  be  rather  fat  and 
dumpy.  The  children  are  Just  plain  under- 
nourished. They're  shorter  than  they  should 
be.  They're  thinner  than  they  should  be. 
They're  less  resistant  to  Infection. 

Kvralt.  Half  the  Navajos  make  less  than 
$1,500  a  year.  TTiere  Is  not  enough  water  to 
farm  here,  so  they  try  to  be  shepherds.  But 
it  takes  ten  of  their  dry  acres  to  produce 
enough  food  for  one  sheep — and  when  sheep 
are  hungry,  so  are  their  owners. 

Surplus  commodities  are  given  to  the 
Navajos  every  month  by  the  Department  of 
-Agriculture.  The  tribe  has  trucks  that  deliver 
the  commodities  to  trading  p>osts.  but  the 
Navajos  often  have  to  walk  ;<.3  far  as  25  miles 
to  pick  them  up. 

Dr.  Van  Duzen.  Surplus  commodities  are 
not  meant  to  act  as  the  entire  diet  for  the 
Navajo,  or  for  anybody  else.  It's  only  40  per- 
cent of  the  caloric  needs  of  the  people.  It 
does  not  make  any  allowance  for  protein 
needs.  lor  vitamin  needs,  for  mineral  needs. 
It  does  have  mostly  starch.  It's  what  I  would 
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call  a  white  diet  and  this  Is  actually  a  very, 
very  poor  diet. 

I've  been  out  In  the  hogans  and  I've  seen 
what  the  women  have  to  make.  It's  usually 
lard,  flour,  sugar,  salt,  some  tea._  coffee,  may- 
be a  few  potatoes.  In  fact.  I  very' seldom  have 
seen  vegetables  In  the  hogan  of  any  kind 
They  talk  about  mutton  stew,  but  in  fact, 
they  do  butchering  only  every  other  week, 
and  then  they  share  It  with  the  whole  camp. 
So  no  matter  how  you  figure  it.  they  couldn't 
possibly  get  meat  more  than  once  every  two 
weeks.  Tlie  main  diet  Is  starches  with  fried 
bread  or  sometimes  store  bread,  potatoes,  very 
little  else. 

Kuralt.  The  Public  Health  Service  Hos- 
pital for  the  Navajo  Reservation  is  in  Tuba 
City.  Arizona.  Dr  Van  Duzen  showed  David 
Culhane  .some  of  the  babies  brought  t.i  this 
hospital  because  oX  malnutrition  bordering 
on  starvation. 

Dr.  Van  Duzen.  Let  me  show  you  one  of 
the  real  kwashlrokors. 

Culhane.  This  child  Is  representative  of 
the  sort  of  thing  you  And  here? 

Dr  Van  Duzen.  He  still  shows  some  of  the 
signs  of  kwashiorkor. 

Culhane.  What  Is — you  keep  using  that 
word    kwashiorkor  "  What  exactly  Is  that? 

Dr.  Van  Duzen.  Kwashiorkor  is  the  most 
severe  form  of  protein  calorie  malnutrition. 
This  Is  a  disease  that  was  seen  first  in  South 
America  and  Africa.  It's  not  supposed  to  exist 
in  the  United  States,  but  it  does. 

Culhane.  How  much  of  It  do  you  get  here? 

Dr.  Van  Duzen.  I've  .seen  about  four  cases 
a  year  and  right  now  I've  got  four  cases  on 
the  ward.  I've  seen  several  other  cases,  so 
there's  lot's  of  It. 

Culhane.  How  about  this  child  now? 
What's  this  child's  condition  at  this  point? 

Dr.  Van  Duzen.  He's  much  improved. 
When  he  first  came  in.  the  skin  was  much 
looser  and  bung  in  folds.  It  still  is  not  nor- 
mal. You  can't  feel  a  good  muscle  mass  and 
the  thighs  show  a  lot  of  flabbiness.  The 
child's  face  shows  a  lot  of  things  to  us.  The 
corners  of  the  lips  and  then  we  look  at  the 
gums.  Very  frequently  we  even  see  scurvy. 
I  can  tell  about  the  hair.  This  Is  not  normal 
hair  for  a  Navajo  child.  Much  too  thin.  It's 
red. 

Culhane.  What  would  the  normal  condi- 
tion be? 

Dr.  Van  Duzen.  Oh.  Navajo  babies  have 
beautiful  black,  silky  hair  and  lots  of  it.  This 
is  not  normal.  > 

Culhane.  What  did  this  child  look  like 
when  he  c.ime  into  the  hospital? 

Dr  Van  Duzen.  When  they  arrive  they're 
usually  so  weak  that  they  can't  suck.  They 
can't  lie.  they  really  tlon't  even  cry.  Some  of 
them  are  sick  enough  so  that  you  think 
they're  going  to  die  in  a  day  or  two.  But 
he's  much  better.  Cm  you  stand  up?  No, 
not  real 

Culhane.  Is  It  possible  that  this  child  will 
ever  really  catch  up? 

Dr  Van  Duzen.  It  depends  whether  or 
not  he  goes  back  to  a  home  with  a  normal 
diet  or  not.  It  also  depends  upon  how  long 
the  bad  diet  was  before  and  how  severe. 
Most  of  them  recover,  but  there's  some 
question  that  they  may  be  always  -shortened 
and  they  may  have  permanent  damage  to 
the  brain  and  ability  to  learn  how  to  read 
and  write  and  learn  In  the  usual  schooling 
situation. 

The  disease  that  I'm  worried  about  the 
most  though  is  the  marasmus  which  Is  in 
the  very  young  baby. 

Culhane.  What  is  marasmus? 

Dr.  Van  Duzen.  Marasmus  to  total,  total 
calorie  and  protein  malnutrition.  This  Is 
where  a  child  gets  nothing,  practically  noth- 
ing but  water,  and  very  quickly  they  get 
Into  great  trouble  and  frequently  they  die. 
Whrn  you  make  the  diagnosis  of  marasmus, 
you  know  a  third  of  them  is  going  to  die. 
That's  one- third. 
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Marasmus  children  usually  lose  the  fat 
padding  in  their  cheeks  and  so  they  don't 
have  strength  enough  to  suck  even  if  they 
want  to.  The  problem  is  that  many  times 
they  don't  want  to.  Mothers  will  tell  me  that 
the  baby  doesn't  cry  and  they  don't.  They 
Just  lay  there  Tills  baby  had  marasmus 
mainly  because  the  mother's  milk  dried  up 
and  she  didn't  have  any  other  way  to  feed  it. 
If  you  don't  have  the  money,  well,  you  don't 
buy  milk.  And  after  a  few  weeks  or  months 
living  on  nothing,  why.  yes,  he  starves. 

The  baby  came  In.  It  had  lost  all  the  fat 
that  it  was  born  with  The  skin  han^s  par- 
ticularly on  the  legs,  doubles  over  on  ilie 
knees,  the  face  is  wrinkled  and  looks  like 
a  very,  very  old  person  without  my  teeth 
We  decide  how  they're  getting  well  Just  by 
how  young  they  look.  When  they  look  60 
years  old  rather  than  a  100  years  old,  they're 
getting  better. 

We  lost  a  little  girl  last  week  with  maras- 
mus. When  I  talked  to  the  mother  after- 
wards she  said  she  had  lost  eight  other 
children,  all  of  them  under  a  year  of  age 
when  they  died.  She  w.inted  th's  little  girl. 
Little  girls  are  prized  in  the  Navajo  culture. 
She's  up  in  the  Tuba  City  Cemetery  now. 
It's  a  little  mound.  The  little  short  mounds 
are  for  the  little  short  caskets,  and  the 
larger  ones  are  for  the  older  people.  I  think 
more  of  them  are  little  than  they  are  big.  I 
don't  go  there  any  more.  There's  too  many 
people  up  there  that  I  know. 

Kuralt.  It  has  never  been  easy  to  be  a 
Negro  in  Alabama.  Times  have  often  been 
bad,  and  they've  never  been  good.  But  there's 
always  been  cotton — to  plant,  to  chop,  to 
pick  and  to  plough.  Cotton  has  been  a  misery, 
but  at  least  it's  been  a  meal  ticket.  Now  tfs 
not  even  that.  The  machines  have  taken  over, 
and  a  field  that  once  needed  100  Negroes 
today  barely  supports  three.  Ten  years  ago 
machines  harvested  only  two  per  cent  of  Ala- 
bama's cotton.  This  year  they  will  harvest 
more  than  80  per  cent. 

The  Negroes  must  look  elsewhere  for  jobs. 
and  the  Jobs  are  not  in  Alabama.  Some  go 
North.  Many  others  remain,  often  because 
they  are  so  poor,  so  tired  and  so  hungry  that 
they  can't  oven  get  up  and  go.  In  the  long 
history  of  Black  Belt  deprivation  there  have 
never  been  times  as  bad  as  these. 

Last  spring  the  Field  Foundation  sent  six 
prominent  doctors  to  investigate  hunger  in 
Mississippi.  One  of  these  was  Dr.  Raymond 
Wheeler,  who  has  lived  and  practiced  in  the 
South  all  his  life.  We  asked  Dr.  Wheeler  to 
visit  Hale  County,  Alabama. 

Dr.  Wheeler.  Slow  starvation  has  become 
part  of  the  Southern  way  of  life.  The  apathy 
and  the  violence,  the  Ironic  but  brutal  con- 
tras'ts  that  pass  for  Southern  traditions  are 
impossible  to  believe  until  you  have  seen 
them. 

You  have  how  many  children  to  feed? 

Mrs.  Zanders.  Ten. 

Dr.  Wheeler.  Ten  children. 

Mrs.  Zanders.  Yes. 

Dr.  Wheeler.  Are  there  times  when  you 
don't  have  enough  food  in  the  house  to  go 
around? 

Mrs.  Zanders.  Yes.  sir.  lots  of  times. 

Dr.  Wheeler.  There  are  times  when 

Mrs.  Zanders.  I  Just  have  to  make  out  with 
what  I  have.  Give  each  one  of  them  a  little 
of  what  I  have. 

Dr.  Wheeler.  What  did  you  havB^r  dinner 
today?  / 

Mrs.  Zanders.  I  didn't  have  anyj  dinner. 

Dr.  Wheeler.  You're  going  to  have  a  baby 
before  long? 

Mrs.  Zanders.  Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  Wheeler.  What  kind  of  food  do  you 
eat? 

Mrs.  Zanders.  Rice;  chicken  sometimes. 

Dr.  Wheeler.  What  else  do  you  cat? 

Mrs.  Zanders.  That's  all.  and  water. 

Dr.  Wheeler.  Mrs.  Zanders,  what  does  your 
husband  do  for  a  living? 
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Mrs   Zanders.  He  gets  Jobs  in  hay  fields. 

Dr.  Wheelkr.  In' hay  fields? 

Mrs  Zanders.  Y(s. 

Dr.  Wheeler,  ^ow  much  does  he  make 
when  he's  vorklr.^? 

Mrs.  Zanders,  from  three  to  four  dollars 
a  (lav. 

Dr.  Wheeler.  Ttiree  to  four  dollars  a  day? 

?.IrK.  Zanders.  Yts.  .sir. 

Dr  Wheeler.  And  he  hasn't  worked  now 
in  three  or  four  weeks? 

Mrs  Zanders.  Yes. 

Dr  Wheeler.  Do  you  get  food  stamps? 

Mrs.  Zanders.  No,  sir.  because  I'm  not  able 
ir-  Kct  Ihcm. 

Dr  Wheeler.  Why  not? 

Mrs.  Zanders.  I  nln't  got  them  this  month. 
Tliey  cost  $70  and  I  don't  have  It. 

Dr.  Wheeler.  Have  you  asked  for  any  help 
from  anyone  in  raising  the  money  to  buy 
those  stamps? 

Mrs.  Zanders.  No.  sir.  there  ain't  no  need. 

Dr.  Wheeler  Why? 

Mrs.  Zanders.  They  ain't  going  to  give  it  to 
you. 

Dr.  Wheeler.  Have  you  been  down  to  the 
Welfare  Department  and  talked  to  them,  or 
has  your  husband" 

Mrs.  Zanders.  No.  sir.  the  last  time  I  went 
to  Welfare  the  lady  told  me — said  if  you 
have  a  living  husband  that  they  can't  give 
you  no  help. 

Dr.  Wheeler  Even  If  he's  not  working? 

Mrs.  Zanders.  Yes.  sir. 

Kuralt.  Tliree  weeks  after  talking  to  Dr. 
Wheeler.  Mrs.  Zanders  gave  birth  to  a  severely 
malnourished  baby.  Two  days  later  the  baby 
died. 

Alabama's  solution  to  hunger  in  15  counties 
is  the  Federal  Pood  Stamp  Program.  The  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  sponsors  the  pro- 
gram, but  it  is  .administered  locally  by  the 
states  and  counties.  Each  county  has  a 
central  office  where  the  stamps  are  sold. 
Pood  stamjjs  are  a  means  of  giving  a  family 
a  bonus.  For  a  cash  payment — $25  fo;- 
instance — a  family  receives  food  stamps 
worth  much  more  money,  perhaps  $70  or 
$80.  The  stamps,  in  other  words,  are  worth 
much  more  than  the  cash  paid  for  them. 
The  cost  of  stamps  varies  from  family  to 
family.  Coupons  worth  $80,  for  Instance,  may 
cost  one  family  $40  and  another  only  $15. 
This  cost  Is  set  by  local  officials.  Many  factors 
affect  the  cost,  such  as  the  size  of  the 
family,  income,  and  how  much  the  family 
usually  spends  each  month  for  food. 

Food  stamps  can  be  used  at  local  grocery 
•stores  and  supermarkets.  They  allow  a  family 
to  purchase  whatever  it  wants  in  the  way 
of  food.  If  the  family  uses  them  wisely, 
stamps  can  provide  a  more  balanced  diet  than 
surplus  commodities.  But  a  family  may  not 
buy  foods  stamps  a  day  at  a  time  or  a 
week  at  a  lime.  They  must  buy  a  month's 
supply  or  a  half  month's  supply  all  at  once. 
For  many  Alabamans  it  is  difficult  to  ac- 
cumulate any  sum  of  money,  even  as  little  as 
$5  or  $10  on  a  given  day.  What  little  money 
they  do  get  must  go  immediately  to  pay  an 
urgent  debt  or  to  feed  an  urgently  htingry 
mouth. 

Dr.  Wheeler  examined  the  children  of  a 
family  that  can't  afford  food  stamps.  Their 
father  had  not  worked  in  five  weeks. 

Dr.  Wheeler.  When  children  don't  get 
enough  to  eat,  their  initial  response  to  the 
world  is  mistrust.  The  children  here  get  up 
hungry,  go  to  bed  hungry  and  never  know 
anything  else  In  between.  They  are  hungry 
all  the  time.  They  can't  even  feel  the  depth 
of  their  own  hunger. 

Even  a  superficial  examination  of  these 
children  reveals  the  unmistakable  effects 
that  their  skimpy,  monotonous  meals  must 
inevitably  produce.  In  the  first  year  of  their 
lives,  these  children  fall  behind.  In  each 
subsequent  year  they  fall  further  behind, 
and  they  never  catch  up.  Malnutrition  im- 
pairs their  performance  for  life. 
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Hi,  Charles. 

Charles.  Hi. 

Dr.  Wheeler.  How  old  are  you? 

Charles.  Fourteen. 

Dr.  Whekler.  You  go  to  school? 

Charles.  Yeah. 

Dr.  Wheeler.  Do  you  get  breakfast  at 
home  before  you  go? 

Charles.  'Yeah.  Some  mornings  we  have 
peas. 

Dr.  Wheeler.  You  have  peas? 

Charlks.  Yeah. 

Dr.  Wheeler.  Well,  when  you  get  to  .school 
what  do  you  have  to  eat  there? 

Charles.  Nothing. 

Dr.  Wheeler.  You  don't  have  anything  to 
eat  when  you're  at  school? 

Charles.  No. 

Dr.  Wheeler.  Isn't — is  there  any  place  at 
school  where  you  can  buy  something  to  eat 
or  get  something  to  eat?  Do  they— do  they 
cook  a  meal  for  you  there? 

Charles.  Yeah. 

Dr.  Wheeler.  Well,  why  don't  you  have 
some? 

Chakles.  I  don't  have  any  money  to  buy  It. 

Dr.  Wheeler.  You  don't  have  the  money 
to  buy  It? 

Charles.  Yeah. 

Dr.  Wheeler.  How  much  does  It  co.st? 

Charles.  Twenty-five  cents. 

Dr.  Wheeler.  It  cost  twenty-five  cents  to 
have  something  to  eat  at  school? 

Charles.  Yeah. 

Dr.  Wheeler.  Well,  what  do  you  do  while 
the  other  children  are  eating? 

Charles.  Just  sit  there. 

Dr.  Wheeler.  Where  do  you  sit? 

Charles.  I  sit  where  all  the  children  be 
seated. 

Dr.  Wheeler.  How  do  you  feel  toward  the 
other  children  who  arc  eating  when  you 
don't  h.ive  anything? 

Charles.  Be  ashamed. 

Dr.  Wheeler.  Why  are  you  ashamed? 

Charles.  Yes.  they  haunt  you. 

Dr.  Wheeler.  What  are  you  ashamed? 

Charles.  Because  I  don't  have  the  money. 

Kuralt.  Dr.  Wheeler  talked  to  a  woman 
whose  family  has  been  sharecroppers  ever 
since  they  stopped  being  slaves.  The  woman 
and  her  husband  and  14  children  and  great- 
grandchildren still  live  on  the  farm,  but  it 
does   not   support   them    any   more. 

Dr.  Wheeler.  Mrs.  Carlile,  why  don't  you 
raise   your   own    food? 

Mrs.  Carlile.  Well,  we  raise  what  we  can. 
We  raise  that  okra,  we  raise  all  stuff  like 
that  in  the  garden,  when  we  can,  but  not 
nu  corn.  That's  the  only  food  we  can  grow. 

Dr.  Wheeler.  Why  no  corn? 

Mrs.  Carlile.  Because  we  don't  have  no 
corn  acres. 

Dr.  Wheeler.  What  do  you  mean? 

Mrs.  Carlile.  The  landlord  said  he  sold 
the  corn  acres  to  the  Government.  And  we 
can't  ha^■e  no  corn. 

Dr.  Wheeler.  So  then  who  plants  the 
corn? 

Mrs.  Carlile.  Don't  nobody  plants  none. 
Just  the  land  for  the  corn  lays  up  and  it's 
nothing. 

Dr.  Wheeler.  The  land's  there. 

Mrs.  Carlile.  That's  right. 

Dr.  Wheeler.  But  nobody  plants  it. 

Mrs.  Carlile.  That's  right.  Can't  plant  it, 
when  you  sell  it  to  the  Government.  Who- 
ever sell  it  get  a  check  off  it.  Can't  raise 
nothing  on  it.  Just  have  to  stay  there.  I've 
always  been  raised  on  corn.  Having  corn, 
raised  hogs,  chickens,  turkeys.  But  I  can't 
raise  them  'cause  I  don't  have  food  to  feed 
them.  I  can't  raise  corn  and  I  can't  buy 
it. 

Dr.  Wheeler.  Now  that  you  can  buy  food 
stamps,  aren't  you  able  to  get  more  food 
for  your  family? 

Mrs.  Carlile.  I  can't  buy  them  every  two 
weeks  because  I  don't  have  the  money.  I 
don't  have  the  $33  every  two  weeks.  I  don't 
have    anybody    to    get    it    from.    My    hus- 
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band  don't  make  but  three  doU.Tr.s  and  a  half 
a  day  for  the  city  and  that's  all.  He  don't 
make  over  $'.!0-$22  or  ;;.2.'?  a  week  and  I 
couldn't  get  the  food  stamps.  Thty  sets  the 
price  wliat  they  want  you  lo  pay  .in:l  if  you 
ain't  got  that  price,  why,  you  don't  get  no 
for,d  stamp.s.  But  I  jiisl  have  lo  go  along 
^vith  it  ljrcau.=p  1  can't  do  no  better. 

None  ot  them  white  jjcople — iliev  don't 
circ  how  yon  live.  You  can  work  for  them 
all  right  but  the  livin'  problems,  they  don't 
care  too  much  for  It. 

Dr.  Wheeler  Why's  that? 

Mrs.  Carlile.  They  don't  treat  us  like  they 
used  to  treat  us.  They  did  u.sed  to  treat  us  a 
lot  Ijetter  than  they  do  now.  But  they  don't 
do  it,  and  I  imagine  I  feel  like  it's  ijecause 
the  children  go  to  school  together  and  do  a 
little  voting,  something  we  never  have  did.  I 
never  known  ihem  to  do.  And  the  younger 
group  cm  speak  a  little  more  clear  and  a 
little  more  for  themselves  than  we  used  to 
cau'd.  Tliat's  why  the  young  people  is  leaving. 
leaving  home,  going  North,  where  they've 
l)een  all  their  life.  Some  of  them  have  been 
nowhere  all  tlieir  life,  but  they  leaving  .Ala- 
bama goin'  North.  They  getting  better  jobs 
and  they  getting  better  treatment,  the 
younjrer  people.  But,  see  the  older  people, 
we  still  here  in  It.  We  ain't  like  the  young 
ones.  I  figure  they  don't  care  whether  we  go  or 
stay. 

Dr.  Wheeler.  Why  do  you  think  they  don't 
care? 

Mrs.  Carlile.  I  know  they  don't  care.  I 
don't  h.^.ve  to  think  they  don't  care.  I  know 
they  don't  care. 

Kuralt.  The  families  we  have  visited  to- 
night are.  sadly,  more  typical  than  unique. 
Hunger  can  be  found  many  places  m  the 
United  States  -too  many  places.  Ten  mil- 
lion Americat:s  don't  know  where  their  next 
meal  is  coming  from.  Sometimes  it  doesn't 
come  at  al'. 

More  than  one  thousand  counties  in  need 
of  food  programs  have  no  program  whatso- 
ever. States  and  counties  often  keep  out  Fed- 
eral Food  Programs.  Surplus  commodities 
means  less  food  purchased  in  local  .stores. 
.'\i.d  states  and  counties  must  share  in  the 
co.st  of  food  .'stamps.  There  is  also  the  lallure 
of  these  programs  themselves.  Surplus  com- 
modities are  :ree  but  do  not  contain  the  right 
foods.  Pood  stamps  are  not  free  and  too 
olleii,  the  people  wiio  need  them  l;i..^t  can''». 
aff.jrd  them. 

The  Deparimei't  of  Agricuimrc  i;...s  emer- 
tjency  power  to  ijring  lood  to  luinsrv  people 
m  any  cotinty  in  the  United  States.  So  lar. 
it  has  been  reluctant  to  exercise  ihii  power. 
l!i  the  l.i.=  t  'lWO  years,  the  Department  of 
Agricti'.ir.re  has  quietly  turned  bark  to  the 
Treasury  .$408  million  that  could  h.tve  been 
u.-ed  t.)  ;eed  hu.igry  Americans.  CBS  New.s 
.'■.as  Ic.irned  that  this  year  the  Dep.irtment 
jjla.is  to  turn  b.ick  to  the  Treasury  another 
^227  million,  more  money  than  ever  be- 
fi  re.  According  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
cuiiure.  the  existing  food  programs  are  run 
.is  efficiently  as  possible  witho'.tt  this  money. 

Meantime.  American  farmers,  in  recent 
weeks,  have  slaughtered  and  buried  14.000 
hogs  because,  they  .say.  there  is  no  market  for 
them  The  Department  of  Agriculture  pro- 
tects farmers,  not  consumers,  especially  not 
destitute  consumers.  The  Federal  Food  Pro- 
gram might  l)e  better  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  ar.d  Wel- 
fare, or  iiy  a  .special  commission  wl.o.-e  (,nly 
concern  would  be  to  see  that  hungry  Ameri- 
cans are  fed. 

We  are  talking  about  10  million  Americans. 
In  this  country  the  most  basic  human  need 
must  become  a  human  right. 

This  Is  Charles  Kuralt  for  CBS  Reports. 

The  documentary  you  have  just  seen  first 
was  broadcast  on  the  CBS  Television  Net- 
work on  May  21st.  In  the  25  days  since  then, 
here  are  sonie  of  the  things  that  h.-we  hap- 
pened : 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvllle  Freeman 
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attacked  the  broadcast  He  said  it  was  a  dis- 
torted. overslmpUfled.  and  misleading  pic- 
ture of  domestic  hunger  and  what  Is  being 
done  to  combat  It. 

Pkeeman.  If  any  of  you  saw  the  CBS  pro- 
gram the  other  day.  that  was  a  disgraceful 
travesty  of  fiicts.  That  was  the  worst  piece 
of  reporting  I've  ever  seen  in  all  my  life. 
Total  disregard  of  facts.  Repeated  factual 
mistakes.  Completely  misleading  statements. 
If  you  look  at  that  program,  you'd  think  that 
nothing  was  being  done,  nothing  had  been 
done,  and  that  there  were  ten  million  people 
In  the  United  States  that  are  hungry  and 
starving.  That  Just  isn't  true. 

It  conveyed  a  really  way-out — and  per- 
formed. I'm  afraid,  a  very  great  disservice  on 
something  that  a  lot  of  us  have  been  work- 
ing hard  to  get  done. 

KuaALT.  The  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Secretary  Freeman  said,  has  worked  consci- 
entiously to  transform  humanitarian  concern 
for  the  poor  into  action  programs  And  If 
millions  of  poor  Americans  have  not  yet  been 
reached,  that  Is  because  of  rigid  statutory 
and  budgetary  limitations  on  his  department 
and  lack  of  Congressional  support. 

In  a  letter  to  CBS  President  Dr  Prank 
StiMXton.  Mr  Freeman  requested  equal  time 
on  tbe  air  for  a  reply.  That  was  denied.  The 
day  before  yesterday,  in  another  letter,  he 
reiterated  his  request. 

Committees  of  both  House  and  Senate  be- 
gan Investigations  of  hunger  In  this  coun- 
try. Senator  Joseph  Clark  of  Pennsylvania, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  subcommittee  on 
Employment.  Manpower  and  Poverty,  said 
the  CBS  broadcast  showed  people  in  their 
llvlngrooms  that  wholesale  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition victimized  millions  of  Americans. 
His  own  ofllce.  he  said,  recorded  more  than 
500  letters  following  the  broadcast.  Senator 
Clark  said  the  documentary  should  be  shown 
to  every  high  school  and  college  in  the 
country. 

More  Important  than  the  controversy 
stirred  up  by  the  broadcast,  however,  were  the 
government  actions  » hlch  followed  it. 

On  June  3rd  the  Agriculture  Department 
which  had  been  operating  food  donation 
programs  In  only  two  counties  that  refused 
to  handle  the  programs  themselves,  would 
now  move  into  42  other  such  counties. 

On  June  11th  the  Agriculture  Department 
announced  that  its  monthly  surplus  food 
package  will  be  increased  by  about  40  per 
cent  within  six  weeks  and  will  Include  a 
greater  variety  of  food,  including  canned 
chicken  and  fruit  juices. 

Representative  Albert  H.  Qule  of  Min- 
nesota asked  Rodney  E.  L«onard.  chief  of 
the  Department's  Marketing  and  Consumer 
Services,  if  the  CBS  news  broadcast  had 
stimulated  this  action.  Mr.  Leonard  answered, 
"It  always  helps  to  be  pushed." 

On  June  12th  Secretary  Freeman,  who  had 
previously  testified  in  favor  of  $245  million 
annual  ceiling  on  the  food  stamp  program, 
changed  his  position  and  called  for  an  un- 
limited expansion  of  the  program. 

The  Senate  meantime  passed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Agricultural  Appropriation  Bill, 
making  it  clear  that  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment has  the  authority  to  spend  an  addi- 
tional S200  to  $300  million  for  food  relief. 

The  Poor  People's  Campaign  started  a  vigil 
outside  the  Agriculture  Department,  demand- 
ing food 

And  the  problem  of  hunger  In  America, 
not  widely  recognized  In  this  country  be- 
fore, became  a  major  concern  of  govern- 
ment leaders  and  of  many  ordinary  citizens. 

What  about  the  places  and  people  we 
showed    in    the   broadcast? 

In  San  Antonio.  County  Commissioner 
A.  J.  Poll  called  our  portrayal  of  his  city  a 
big  lie.  He  said.  "No  one  is  starving  in  San 
Antonio  ■  But  Father  Ralph  Ruiz  has  re- 
ceived more  than  $2,000  to  be  used  In  his 
work  with  the  poor.  An  anti-hunger  move- 
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ment  Is  being  started  by  citizens  groups. 
And  a  community  dialogue  about  hunger 
has  pushed  the  Vietnam  war  olT  the  front 
pages  of  local  newspapers. 

In  Arizona  and  Virginia.  Dr.  Jean  Van 
Duzen  and  Dr.  Stephen  Granger  have  re- 
ceived contributions  of  food  and  money  from 
all  over  the  country  and  some  indications  of 
community    support. 

In  Alabama,  Charlie  Zanders  will  be  able 
to  buy  his  lunch  every  day  and  have  a  de- 
cent supper.  So  nrtany  people  sent  money 
for  that  purpose,  that  there  is  much  money 
left  over  for  work  with  other  poor  people 
in  the  area. 

Five  families  in  Duluth,  Minnesota,  after 
seeing  the  broadcast  collected  2.700  pounds 
of  food.  A  food  processor  donated  45  tons 
of  additional  food.  A  railroad  offered  free 
use  of  Its  box  cars  for  transportation.  And 
the  food  drive  has  become  communltywide  in 
Duluth.         ^ 

All  these  people  and  most  of  the  thousands 
of  others  who  have  written  to  us  want  to 
do  something  directly  themselves  to  feed 
hungry  people.  In  their  letters,  there  recurs 
the  persistent  notion  that  the  government 
Is  so  big  and  impersonal  that  It  la  unre- 
sponsive  to  demands   for  action. 

We  have  seen  no  evidence  that  this  Is  true. 
It  was.  after  all.  Agriculture  Secretary  Free- 
man who  spoke  on  April  23rd  of  this  year 
of  the  disgraceful  paradox  of  hunger  amidst 
plenty.  Even  while  attacking  the  CBS  News 
broadcast,  it  was  Secretary  Freeman  who 
said.  "Despite  all  we  have  done  and  tried  to 
do.  much  more  needs  to  be  done  before  the 
problem  of  hunger  In  this  country  will  be 
conquered." 

This  Is  Charles  Kuralt  for  CBS  Reports. 
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FEDERAL  ACTIVITIES  POLLUTE 
LAKE  ERIE  IN  VIOLATION  OP 
THE  LAW 


HON.  THOMAS  L.  ASHLEY 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  9.  1968 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  mounting  evidence  for  many  years 
that  the  United  States  is  in  serious  vio- 
lation of  an  international  agreement 
prohibiting  the  pollution  of  boundary 
waters  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  and  that  the  U.S.  CJovernment 
itself  is  a  party  to  such  violation  by  its 
own  dredging  operations  and  by  per- 
mitting private  dredging  of  contami- 
nated material  for  disposal  in  waters 
of  Lake  Erie  and  the  other  Great  Lakes. 

Because  pollution  threatens  the  ex- 
tinction of  these  priceless  water  re- 
sources in  but  a  few  generations,  I  re- 
quested the  Legislative  Reference  Service 
of  the  Library  of  Congress  to  comment 
specifically  on  the  Canada-United  States 
Boimdary  Waters  Treaty  and  the  pollu- 
tion of  Lake  Erie.  The  excellent  paper 
which  follows  was  imdertaken  by  Vir- 
ginia W.  Brewer,  analyst  in  international 
relations.  Foreign  Affairs  Division,  Li- 
brary of  Congress.  It  establishes  all  too 
clearly  that  both  the  United  States  and 
the  U.S.  Government  are  guilty  of  pollut- 
ing the  boundary  waters  of  Lake  Erie 
and  that  this  pollution  has  an  injurious 
effect  on  the  uses  of  the  lake  waters  for 
domestic  and  industrial  water  supplies, 
bathing,  recreation,  fish  and  wildlife. 
The  paper  follows : 


The  CANADA-UNrrzo  States  Boundaky  Waters 

Treaty  and  the  Pollution  or  Lake  E^ie 

By  the  second  paragraph  of  Article  IV  of 
the  Treaty  concerning  the  Boundary  Waters 
t>etween  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
signed  in  1909.  it  was  provided: 

It  is  further  agreed  that  the  waters  herein 
defined  as  boundary  waters  and  waters  flow- 
ing across  the  boundary  shall  not  be  pollu- 
ted on  either  side  to  the  Injury  of  health  or 
property  of  the  other. 

A  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether 
the  United  States  Is  not  violating  this  inter- 
national agreement  by  the  pollution  of  wa- 
ters of  Lake  Erie  which  flow  across  the  in- 
ternational boundary,  and  some  of  which 
reach  the  Canadian  side.  More  specifically,  it 
has  been  pointed  out  that  the  United  States 
Government  itself  may  be  party  to  such 
violation  by  permitting  private  dredging  of 
contaminated  material  for  disposal  In  waters 
of  Lake  Erie  which  apparently  flow  across 
the  boundary.  The  area  of  Immediate  con- 
cern is  the  west  end  of  Lake  Erie,  around  the 
mouths  of  the  Rouge  and  Detroit  Rivers  and 
the  international  boundary  in  that  vicinity. 

In  considering  these  two  points  with  re- 
spect to  possible  violation  of  the  Treaty,  two 
other  Articles  of  that  1909  Treaty  are  perti- 
nent. A  section  of  Article  Vin  reads: 

The  following  order  of  precedence  shall  be 
observed  among  the  various  uses  enumerated 
hereinafter  for  these  waters,  and  no  use 
shall  t>e  permitted  which  tends  materially 
to  conflict  with  or  restrain  any  other  use 
which  is  given  preference  over  it  in  this  order 
of  precedence:  (1)  Uses  for  domestic  and 
sanitary  purposes;  (2)  Uses  for  navigation, 
including  the  service  of  canals  for  the  pur- 
pose of  navigation;  (3)  Uses  for  power  and 
for  irrigation  purposes.  .  .  . 

The  other  most  pertinent  provision  of  the 
Treaty  reads: 

Article  IX.  The  High  Contracting  Parties 
further  agree  that  any  other  questions  or 
matters  of  difference  arising  lietween  them 
involving  the  rights,  obligations,  or  Interests 
of  either  in  relation  to  the  other  or  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  other  along  the  common 
frontier  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  shall  be  referred  from 
time  to  time  to  the  International  Joint  Com- 
mission for  examination  and  report,  when- 
ever either  the  Government  of  the  United 
Statee  or  the  Government  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  shall  request  that  such  questions 
or  matters  of  difference  be  so  referred  .... 

The  question  of  pollution,  particularly  re- 
garding the  Great  Lakes  area  of  boundary 
waters  has  been  referred  to  the  International 
Joint  Commission  on  various  occasions  and 
is  currently  a  matter  of  Intensive  study  and 
pending  further  report  concerning  Lakes  Erie 
and  Ontario.  Almost  from  the  beginning  of 
Its  existence  the  Commission.  In  1912.  under- 
took comprehensive  pollution  studies.  The 
conclusions,  published  In  a  final  report  in 
1918,  were  made  use  of  when  the  Commis- 
sion engaged  In  an  extensile  investigation  of 
the  problem.  In  1947  and  1948,  and  reported 
its  conclusions  in  1950.  These  were  emt>odled 
in  the  detailed,  technical  Report  of  the  In- 
ternational Joint  Commission  United  States 
and  Canada  on  the  Pollution  of  Boundary 
Waters  ( published  in  Washington  and  Ot- 
tawa In  1951).  In  this  report  the  following 
summary  paragraph  on  "Transboundary 
Effects  of  Pollution"  reads  in  part   (p.   17)  : 

Several  methods  were  employed  to  deter- 
mine whether  pollution  originating  on  one 
side  of  the  boundary  had  adverse  effects  on 
the  other.  In  the  1912  Investigation,  evidence 
was  presented  to  show  that  there  was  a  defi- 
nite crossing  of  pollution  from  one  side  of 
the  boundary  to  the  other. 

Concerning  "Transboundary  Currents"  the 
Report  gives  details  of  the  field  studies  made 
during  the  summers  of  1947  and  1948.  Ex- 
cerpts covering  the  area  of  particular  interest 
currently  read  as  follows  (pp.  50--51)  : 
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Two  Independent  studies  were  made  em- 
ploying small  wooden  surface  fioaU  and  sub- 
surface floats.  Each  study  provided  mutually 
supporting  data  to  show  that  definite  cross- 
ing of  the  currents  from  one  side  of  the 
International  Boundary  to  the  other  occurs 
at  various  locations.  .  .  .  These  currents  can 
be  expected  to  cross  the  boundary  under  fa- 
vorable wind  conditions.  .  .  . 

Similarly  In  the  Detroit  River,  surface 
fioaU  crossed  from  side  to  side.  In  the  upper 
river,  floats  crossed  from  the  United  States 
side  through  the  opening  between  Peach 
Island  and  Belle  Isle  to  the  Canadian  side. 
Several  floats  released  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Rouge  River  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  De- 
troit sewage  treatment  plant  outlet  were 
found  on  the  Canadian  shore  opposite  the 
upper  end  of  Fighting  Island. 

The  1950  Report  contained  also  a  section 
on  "Wastes  from  Dredging"  which  was  con- 
cerned with  the  very  area  under  discussion 
today.  It  reads  In  part  (pp.  66-67)  : 

The  deposition  of  solids  In  the  lower 
Rouge  River  .  .  .  has  made  it  necessary  for 
the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  to  develop 
an  annual  program  of  maintenance  dredging 
as  an  aid  to  navigation.  .  .  . 

Coincident  with  this  Investigation  of 
boundary  waters  pollution,  attention  was 
focused  on  the  dumping  from  these  opera- 
tions. .  .  A  preliminary  study  was  under- 
taken ...  it  was  concluded  at  that  time  that 
some  potential  hazard  to  downstream  water 
supplies  existed. 

This  led  to  a  request  by  the  District  Engi- 
neer of  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers,  Detroit 
District,  to  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
for  a  comprehensive  study  on  the  pollutlonal 
effect  of  these  dredging  operations.  . 

The  Rouge  River  dredglngs  consist  of  a 
mixture  of  sewage  solids  and  industrial  waste 
solids  with  alluvial  deposits.  .  .  .  These 
dredging  operations  .  .  .  involve  a  transfer 
of  a  heavy  mass  of  pollution  from  a  tributary 
to  the  boundary  waters. 

In  a  later  chapter  on  "Pollution  Effects  on 
Boundary  Water  Quality",  in  the  section  on 
the  "Detroit  River"  the  following  statement 
appears  ( p.  106)  : 

Bacterial  pollution  from  the  Rouge  River 
and  the  Detroit  sewage  plant  .  .  .  causes  the 
conform  values  to  rise  sharply  near  the 
United  States  shore  to  93.000  M.P.N,  per  100 
ml.  The  flow  of  the  river  splits  at  Fighting 
Island,  the  float  studies  indicated  a  tendency 
for  surface  currents  to  travel  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Rouge  River  and  the  vicinity  of  Zug 
Island  across  the  boundary  and  into  the 
channel  on  the  Canadian  side  east  of  Fight- 
ing Island.  .  .  . 

In  a  further  discussion  of  "Extent  and 
Effects  of  Pollution  In  1946-1948"  and 
"Transboundary  Movement"  (p.  166)  the 
1950  Report  reads: 

In  the  treaty  of  1909  between  the  two  coun- 
tries it  was  agreed  that  the  waters  on  either 
side  of  the  boundary  should  not  be  polluted 
to  the  Injury  of  the  health  or  property  on 
the  other  side.  The  first  questions  asked  In 
the  present  reference  to  the  Commission  In- 
volves this  transboundary  aspect  of  the  pol- 
lution problem. 

The  data  presented  In  chapter  DC  have 
shown  clearly  that  there  Is  a  transboundary 
crossing,  both  of  the  currents  and  the  pollu- 
tion, from  each  side  to  the  other  .  .  . 

Under  "Remedial  Measures"  the  1950  Re- 
port of  the  Commission  reads  In  part  as  fol- 
lows (p.  169)  : 

Ii  has  been  shown  that  serious  pollution 
exists  in  the  Lake  Huron-Lake  Erie  section  of 
the  boundary  waters.  Its  nature,  extent,  and 
sources  have  been  presented  In  detail.  This 
pollution  has  an  injurious  effect  on  the  uses 
of  these  waters  for  domestic  and  industrial 
water  supplies,  bathing,  recreation,  and  fish 
and  wildlife.  It  crosses  from  each  side  of  the 
boundary  to  the  other  .  .  . 

As    the   Commission   "recognized    that   in 
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these  waters  pollution  control  is  an  ever 
changing  problem",  it  recommended  In  1950, 
"continuing  supervision"  and  "pollution 
al>atement  programs  for  the  twundary  waters 
through  consultation  and  cooperation  with 
Federal.  State,  and  Provincial  govern- 
ments     .   ."   (p.   178). 

In  October,  1964,  the  two  Governments  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States  again  re- 
quested the  International  Joint  Commission 
to  investigate  and  report  on  "the  extent, 
causes,  locations  and  effects  of  pollution  in 
the  waters  of  Lake  Erie,  Lake  Ontario,  and 
the  International  Section  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence River  and  to  recommend  the  most  prac- 
tical remedial  measures  which  might  l>e  con- 
sidered necessary.  In  Its  Interim  Report  of 
the  International  Joint  Commuision  United 
States  and  Canada  on  the  Pollution  of  Lake 
Erie,  Lake  Ontario,  and  the  International 
Section  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Rii'er.  Decem- 
ber. 1965.  the  Commission  states  (p.  12): 

It  appears  that  there  is  circulation  from 
one'Side  of  the  boundary  to  the  other,  inter- 
fering with  the  quality  and  usefulness  of  the 
waters  in  both   countries. 

Therefore,  the  Commission  is  proceeding 
on  the  assumption  that  the  pollution  of 
the.^e  waters  In  one  country  affects  the 
quality  and  usefulness  of  the  waters  on  the 
other  side  of  tie  boundary.  The  study  of 
lake  currents,  necessary  to  confirm  or  deny 
this  .issumptlon.  and  the  analysis  of  the 
effects  in  the  other  country  will  proceed 
simultaneously.  The  results  will  be  Included 
in  a  later  report  \The  later  rrport  has  not 
yet  been  issued  | . 

The  question  of  whether  or  not  there  is  a 
violation  of  International  law  In  the  pollu- 
tion of  the  boundary  waters  referred  to  above 
raises  su?h  questions  as  "What  constitutes 
violation?"  and  "What  degree  of  specificity 
constitutes  proof?"  and  other  aspects  of  the 
question  which  would  be  matters  for  the 
courts  to  decide.  In  the  words  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration, 
when  asked  about  this  matter  recently,  there 
is.  however,  apparently  an  implication — a 
"positive  intimation" — of  such  violation  in 
the  passage  immediately  above  quoted  from 
tie  Interim  Report  of  the  International 
Joint  Commission. 


REMARKABLE    FEAT    OF    A    YOUNG 
NEVADAN 


HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

OF    NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  9.  1968 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  good 
colleagues  the  tremendous  feat  accom- 
plished by  Byron  D.  Young,  of  Spaiks. 
Nev.  He  has  walked  across  the  country 
in  64  days  and  14  hours,  a  living  proof 
that  the  men  of  the  West  still  have  the 
physical  stamnia  and  individual  stiength 
as  did  their  forefathers  who  pioneered 
across  the  c^-ntinent.  I  am  including  the 
following  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Evaning  Star  on  July  8  for  your  enjoy- 
ment: 

coast-to-coast  hike:  he's  a  walking 
Example 

Why  would  a  43-year-old  man  decide  to 
break  the  record  for  walking  coast  to  coast? 

"I  wanted  to  try  to  Influence  people  to  live 
properly."  says  Byron  Young.  An  accountant 
from  Sparks,  Nev.  Young  feels  that  people 
should  exercise  and  eat  properly. 

So.  21  months  ago  the  former  professional 
bowler  started  training. 

Last  week  he  crossed  the  George  Washing- 
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ton  Bridge  into  Manhattan  64  days  and  14 
hours  after  leaving  San  Francisco.  He  broke 
the  old  record,  set  by  two  Australian  army 
sergeants  In  1960,  by  one  day  ard  14  hours. 

Young,  a  Mormon,  could  have  topped  that, 
but  would  not  walk  on  Sunday.  So  he  spotted 
the  Aussles  about  a  week. 

designed  special  shoe 

Young  is  not  a  man  to  do  something  un- 
prepared. In  his  training,  he  walked  about 
10.000  miles  and  worked  on  a  special  shoe 
design.  After  trying  148  pairs,  he  achieved 
the  right  combination  And.  though  he  wore 
ouft  six  pairs  on  his  trip,  he  didn't  have  a 
single  blister. 

It's  awesome  to  see  Young  demonstrate 
his  pace.  It's  confident,  businesslike  and 
groundcoverlng.  He  swings  his  arms  strongly. 
Going  up  hills,  he  keeps  the  pace  by  swing- 
ing his  arms  even  more. 

Young  and  his  wife  visited  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Boyd  Nethercotl  of  7807  Birnam  Wood  Dr.. 

McLean  over  the  weekend.  Mrs.  Young  had 

to  admit  she  worried  a  lot.  They  have  three 

■  children,  ages  7.  11  and  13. 

DIET    is    VITAL 

Food  became  a  big  part  of  the  marathon 
walk.  Young  .said  thr.t  lie  needed  about  6.000 
calories  a  day  to  break  even.  He  lost  three 
pounds,  down  to  152  over  a  5  foot.  11-lnch 
frame.  His  diet  consisted  primarily  of  u  lot 
of  whole  wheat  bread,  nuts.  oils,  vegetables, 
bananas,  peanut  butter  and  honey  I  weak- 
ened and  had  ice  cream  on  hot  days."  he 
said. 

Young  hopes  his  walk  will  convince  more 
people  to  exercise.  He  thinks  the  popularity 
of  jogging  is  good.  His  pulse  rate  Is  about  48. 
which  is  considerably  lower  than  normal. 

■Just  think."  comments  Young,  "If  I  can 
influence  or.ly  1.000  people  to  exercise  more. 
they  might  add  10  years  to  their  lives.  That 
would  be  quite  a  contribution." 

The  biggest  day  he  had  was  coming  into 
Reno.  Nev.— 80  miles.  He  had  a  set  a  goal 
of  56  miles  a  day.  but  when  he  hit  the  half- 
way point  discovered  that  he  was  ju.^t  equal 
with  the  old  record,  so  he  stepped  it  up. 

He  figures  he  lost  about  two  days  because 
of  trouble  with  people  who  drove  a  truck 
and  a  house  trailer  for  him.  The  idea  wu 
to  have  the  trailer  wait  at  .specified  places. 

Running  through  a  srowstorm  in  the 
Wvomlng  mountains.  Young  got  to  the  point 
agreed  upon,  but  the  trailer  didn't.  As  a  re- 
sult, he  had  to  keep  runiing  or  freeze  to 
death. 

Young  finally  made  it  to  a  town  at  about 
midnight.  He  had  been  walking  for  20  hours. 

On  the  third  try.  the  driver  situation  was 
solved,  and  things  went  better. 

Would  he  trv  it  again?  The  answer  is  no. 
He's  going  back  to  Sparks  and  try  to  catch 
up  on  a  bit  on  his  business. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  FORMER 
CONGRESSMAN  HUBERT  B.  SCUD- 
DER 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  July  8.  1968 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  very 
sorry  to  read  that  former  Congressman 
Hubert  Scudder  had  passed  away.  He  was 
a  very  able  Member  of  the  House  and 
those  of  us  who  knew  him  and  served 
with  him  greatly  admired  him. 

I  join  his  other  friends  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  his  life  and  public  .service,  and  my 
wife  and  I  extend  to  Mrs.  Scudder  our 
deepest  :;ympathy. 
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THE  SMALL  BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  GRIFFIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  9.  1968 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Small 
Business  Administration  since  its  incep- 
tion has  provided  Hnancial  and  man- 
agement assistance  to  small  firms 
throuKhout  the  country.  It  has  played  a 
significant  role  in  developing  local 
economies. 

Bringing  industry  to  a  small  town  is 
often  a  difficult  prospect.  Success  is  con- 
tingent on  strong  leadership  of  the  con- 
cern and  strong  financial  and  manage- 
ment support.  In  the  case  of  the  Natchez 
Culvert  &  Drainage  Corp.,  a  steel  fabri- 
cation plant,  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration provided  necessar>'  financing 
that  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a 
vital  small  manufacture  in  an  area 
needing  an  infusion  of  business. 

The  strong  support  of  local  business- 
men irrforming  a  local  Improvement  as- 
sociation and  staffing  it  with  a  good 
organizer.  Andy  Pressgrove.  provided  a 
climate  for  growth. 

The  corporation  formed  in  1960,  ob- 
tained 4  acres  with  a  railroad  spur  lo- 
cated next  to  a  highway.  The  plant's 
construction  and  installation  of  ma- 
chmery  and  equipment  were  completed 
early  in  1961. 

Natchez  is  an  ideal  site  for  manufac- 
turing the  concrete  and  corrugated 
metal  culverts,  metal  tanks  for  oil 
emulsion  treating  units  and  other  welded 
tanks.  The  city  has  the  advantages  of 
port  facilities  on  the  Mississippi.  It  is 
centrally  located  in  the  oil  field  territory 
of  Mississippi.  Louisiana.  Alabama,  and 
east  Texas 

At  first,  there  were  hard  times  for  the 
firm  and  its  three  employees.  Mr.  Press- 
grove  was  called  to  active  duty  with  the 
Air  Force.  Financial  difficulties  forced 
the  company  to  turn  conti*acts  over  to 
competitors. 

During  1963  and  1964  the  employees 
concentrated  on  production.  They 
needed  financing  to  hire  salesmen,  de- 
velop and  senice  new  accounts.  A  direct 
loan  from  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration for  SI 5.000  provided  a  solution 
to  the  problem. 

The  firm  continued  to  grow  despite 
limited  working  capital.  The  loan  was 
repaid  In  full. 

From  Its  humble  beginning  in  fiscal 
year  1962.  with  three  employees  and  an- 
nual sales  of  S65,500  the  firm  at  the  close 
of  fiscal  year  1967  employed  31  persons 
with  sales  totaling  S685.309. 

The  Natchez  Culvert  &  Drainage  Corp. 
has  proved  itself. 

When  it  needed  working  capital  to 
further  expand  its  economic  and  social 
service  to  the  community,  a  local  bank, 
Britton  it  Koontz  National  Bank  of 
Natchez,  and  SBA  provided  the  neces- 
sary financing.  Under  the  guaranty  plan, 
the  local  bank  is  making  S65.000  avail- 
able to  the  concern  and  SBA  is  guaran- 
teeing 90  percent  of  the  loan. 

The  new  loan  will  enable  the  concern 
to  Improve  Its  financial  condition  and 
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take  advantage  of  trade  discounts.  It 
will  provide  funds  to  maintain  a  larger 
inventory,  which  will  In  turn  provide 
more  rapid  delivery  to  Its  customers. 

The  Small  Business  Administration 
and  the  bank  have  worked  together  to 
make  success  possible  for  the  company. 

The  Natchez  Culvert  St  Drainage  Corp. 
and  the  bank  have  expressed  their 
thanks  to  the  SBA  for  Its  continuing 
Interest  in  the  company,  its  future,  and 
the  economic  Impact  It  is  making  on  the 
community. 
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THE  NATURAL  GAS  PIPELINE 
SAFETY  ACT  OP  1968 


WHAT  CAN  ONE  WOMAN  DO? 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  9.  1968 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  himianitarian  work  that 
Lucie  Buckblnder  has  done  over  the  years 
has  won  her  plaudits  and  respect  from 
the  people  In  her  own  community,  and  I 
am  extremely  proud  to  report  that  Mc- 
Call's  magazine.  In  an  editorial  entitled. 
What  Can  One  Woman  Do?"  now  gives 
her  national  recognition. 

I  am  happy  to  make  as  part  of  these 
remarks  that  portion  of  the  editorial  per- 
taining to  my  friend  and  constituent, 
Lucie  Buckblnder  of  Castro  Valley,  Calif. 

Lucie  Buckbinder,  Castro  Valley.  Calif. 
The  San  Francisco  Bay  area  is  second  to 
none  In  its  topographical  beauty.  In  resi- 
dential segregation,  however,  that  metrop)oli- 
tan  region  is  quite  typical  Nepro  and  other 
minority  families  are  kept  in  San  Francisco. 
Oakland,  and  Richmond  ghettos:  the  rest  of 
the  six-county  region  is  virtually  lily-white. 
Working  to  change  these  patterns  is  the 
consuming  civic  concern  of  Lucie  Buck- 
binder,  a  suburban  hoit.sewife.  Mrs.  Buck- 
binder,  a  blue-eyed  dynamo,  heads  Housing 
Opportunity  Council,  coordinating  body  for 
21  fair-housing  groups  with  4  000  members 
In  the  Bay  area  Of  the  1.500-some  similar 
organizations  .tcross  the  country,  her  group 
is  rated  tops. 

Local  volunteer  efforts  are  necessary  even 
with  open-housing  laws  like  California's  and 
the  new  federal  bill.  Illegal  di.scrlmination 
is  rampant:  enforcement  bodies  lack  funds: 
minority  families  dont  know  about  the  com- 
plaint machinery:  usually  the  desired  home 
will  be  taken.  Many  seeking  a  home  outside 
the  ghetto  fear  risking  rejection. 

More  than  l.OOO  families  ask  the  councils 
help  annually.  Mrs  Buckblnder  and  her  co- 
workers accompany  them,  confront  discrim- 
inating managers  or  owners  with  the  facts 
of  the  law.  and  if  necessary  seek  state  as- 
sistance. 

So  far.  her  group  has  been  able  to  obtain 
desired  homes  for  only  several  hundred  fam- 
ilies, but  these  Include  Negro  schoolteachers 
who  otherwise  could  not  live  In  East  Bay 
suburbs  where  they  teach.  To  enable  more 
to  move  out.  they  are  now  concentrating  on 
getting  lower-cost  housing  built  and  rent 
subsidies  used  In  suburban  communities. 
The  200-home  development  where  she  and 
her  family  live  has  about  twenty  Negro 
families. 

The  fair-housing  light  Is  demanding,  time- 
consuming,  and  at  times  discouraging,  but 
Lucie  Buckblnder  says  It  "gives  meaning  to 
my  life."  She  has  a  special  personal  motive: 
When  she  was  a  girl,  her  family  had  to  flee 
Austria  from  Hitler,  and  she  says.  "I  dont 
want  mv  children  growing  up  In  a  country 
where  discrimination  Is  practiced." 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

UF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  9.  1968 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr  Speaker,  this  Con- 
gress has  done  probably  more  than  any 
other  Congress  in  history  to  protect  the 
American  consumer.  We  have  provided 
for  truth  in  lending,  wholesome  meat 
and  meat  products,  and  flameless  fabrics, 
and  we  are  moving  toward  consumer  pro- 
tection in  the  safe  tire,  wholesome  fish, 
and  other  fields.  Yet  one  highly  impor- 
tant area  of  consumer  protection  remains 
to  be  acted  on — providing  safety  stand- 
ards for  the  pipelines  through  which 
flows  the  natural  gas  of  our  Nation. 

Last  week  this  body  took  up  and  passed 
this  much-needed  legislation  to  provide 
protection  to  the  American  citizen  in 
this  field.  And,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  fully  sup- 
port this  bill  to  Insure  the  safety  of 
natural  gas  pipelines. 

For  the  most  part  these  pipelines  are 
hidden  underground,  where  they  remain 
out  of  sight  and  for  the  average  con- 
sumer out  of  mind.  On  tragic  occasions, 
however,  the  inherent  danger  of  faulty 
pipelines  becomes  manifest  in  a  tremen- 
dous explosion  which  can  cause  nearly 
untold  damage  and  loss  of  life.  In  the 
period  1950-65.  gas  pipeline  companies 
have  reported,  there  were  64  deaths  and 
224  serious  accidents  involving  natural 
gas  pipelines.  One  1965  gas  explosion  in 
Natchitoches.  La.,  gutted  a  13-acre  area, 
killed  17  people,  burned  five  houses,  and 
melted  cars.  On  January  13,  1967.  a  fire 
In  Queens.  Long  Island,  engulfed  an  area 
equivalent  to  an  entire  block.  Seven  per- 
sons were  injured,  and  18  families  were 
left  homeless. 

I  could  cite  more  detail  abor.t  the 
known  danger  from  natural  gas  yipe- 
llnes.  but  by  now  the  need  for  greater 
safety  measures  In  this  field  has  been 
amply  documented.  I  am  happy  the 
House  felt  It  was  time  to  act  on  specific 
.safeguards  which  can  be  written  into  the 
law,  thereby  giving  the  consumer  protec- 
tion from  the  imseen  but  very  real  dan- 
ger that  currently  exists. 

The  creation  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  in  1966  gave  new  impetus 
to  pipeline  safety  measures  which  had 
been  before  the  Congress  since  1951.  The 
President,  in  his  February  16.  1967.  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  on  consumer  pro- 
tection called  for  pipeline  safety  meas- 
ures. In  so  doing,  he  called  attention  to 
the  role  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion could  play  in  this  field : 

with  the  creation  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  one  agency  now  has  the  re- 
sponsibility for  Pederal  safety  regulation  of 
air.  water,  and  land  transportation,  and  oil 
pipelines.  It  is  time  to  complete  this  com- 
prehensive system  of  safety  by  giving  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  authority  to  pre- 
scrlLe  minimum  safety  standards  for  the 
movement  of  natural  gas  by  pipeline. 

Shocking  as  It  may  seem,  currently 
there  Is  no  Federal  regulation  of  gas  pipe- 
line. The  Industry  Is  guided  by  the  1963 
Code  of  the  U.S.A.  Standards  Institute — 
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USASI.  This  Is  a  self-lmix)sed  Industry 
code  but  it  has  no  mechanism  for  en- 
forcement and  has  failed  to  do  an  ade- 
quate job  In  ending  tlie  danger. 

The  other  body  has  already  passed  a 
natural  gas  pipeline  safety  bill  and  we 
were  called  on  to  join  with  It  in  pro- 
tecting the  public.  We  took  the  respon- 
sibility not  to  falier  In  passing  sound 
legislation  In  the  House  so  that  gas  pipe- 
line safety  can  be  enacted  into  law. 

The  measure  before  us  last  week  directs 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  estab- 
lish minimum  safety  standards  for  the 
transportation  of  gas  by  pipeline,  for 
gas  storage,  and  for  pipeline  facilities 
used  In  the  transportation  or  treatment 
of  gas.  But  the  standards  would  apply  to 
existing  pipeline  only  If  the  Secretary 
finds  a  "particular  hazard  '  exists. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  Nation  now 
has  more  than  800,000  miles  of  gas  pipe- 
lines with  new  pipeline  established  nearly 
every  day,  the  Secretary  with  his  small 
staff  would  find  it  an  impossible  task  to 
survey  all  of  these  miles  of  pipeline,  dis- 
cover any  flaws,  and  then  order  com- 
pliance with  the  standards.  By  the  time 
any  recommended  steps  had  gone 
throuah  the  appeals  system,  more  acci- 
dents would  have  taken  place  and  more 
lives  would  be  lost.  Therefore,  I  felt 
that  the  House  would  be  wiser  in  accept- 
ing the  legislation  as  passed  by  the  other 
body  on  May  15. 

Under  that  Senate  bill,  reforms  pould 
be  implemented  whenever  the  Seci^tary 
found  that  there  was  a  "potential  haz- 
ard." I  feel  that  this  is  a  far  wiser  posi- 
tion, and  one  that  does  not  sacrifice  the 
safety  of  our  citizens,  inasmuch  as  the 
Government  could  seek  out  the  most 
danaerous  cases  with  Government  help. 
Also.  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  not 
apply  safeguards  to  existing  pipe  as  well 
as  to  new  pipe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  supported  the  stronger 
approach  embodied  in  the  measure  be- 
fore it  was  amended  by  the  House  com- 
mittee. In  this  way  we  can  assure  the 
American  public  that  the  public's  In- 
terest Is  strongly  protected  on  Capitol 
Hill.  I  hope  this  body  will  never  falter 
as  we  approach  the  task  of  protecting  the 
public  interest  in  this  or  any  other  field 
as  we  have  done  in  so  many  others  in 
this  Congress. 


A  MODERN  RAILROAD  SYSTEM 
COULD  SAVE  AMERICA  AGAIN 


HON.  JERRY  L.  PETTIS 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  9.  1968 


Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  of 
our  Nation's  rail  passenger  service  ap- 
pears doomed  to  become  a  thing  of  the 
past  unless  laws  are  changed  substan- 
tially. 

I  sincerely  believe  it  would  be  a  dis- 
service to  our  country  to  allow  this  to 
come  to  pass.  What  would  happen  if  we 
were  suddenly  faced  with  a  national 
emergency  where  survival  depended  on 
movement  across  our  land  of  men  and 
equipment. 
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We  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  be  caught 
short  in  the  event  of  a  world  crisis  such 
as  that.  I  respectfully  suggest  that  we 
institute  at  the  very  earliest  possible  time 
a  study  on  the  need  for  a  national  rail- 
road passenger  service  and  methods  for 
developing  a  modem  rail  network. 

Today  our  Nation's  progress  depends 
to  a  great  extent  on  communications 
and  transportation.  Without  these  vital 
links,  a  nation  could  vei-y  well  be  para- 
lyzed. In  to  inertia. 

The  history  of  our  country  is  filled 
with  accounts  of  pioneer  railroad  men 
who  braved  hardship  and  peril  to  tie 
America  together  with  ribbons  of  steel 
from  coast  to  coast. 

The  33d  District  of  California,  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  is  a  hub 
of  activity  for  the  Santa  Fe  Railway, 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  and  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad — all  leaders  in 
transportation. 

The  men  in  the  shops,  those  in  the 
offices,  the  men  on  the  trains,  and  all 
other  railroad  employees,  are  constantly 
playing  a  leading  role  In  the  economy 
not  only  of  our  district,  but  of  the  en- 
tire Nation. 

They  are  skilled  in  their  chosen  field 
of  endeavor  and  dedicated  Lo  America's 
needs. 

We,  in  the  Congress,  must  take  action 
to  protect  this  vital  mode  of  transporta- 
tion. The  Nation's  well-beins  and  -sur- 
vival demands  a  strong  railroad  system. 


SOCIALISM  SUBSIDIZED 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  9.  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  socialism 
just  has  to  work — at  least  so  long  as  the 
United  States  puts  up  the  gold  to  buy  out 
the  mistakes  and  keep  the  politicians  in 
power. 

The  International  Bankers  approve  of 
England's  folly  under  Harold  Wilson. 
How  long  can  it  last? 

I  include  a  release  from  the  July  9  New 
York  Daily  News,  as  follows : 
The  United  States  and  1 1  Others  Agree  To 
Bail  Out  Pound  Again 

London.  July  8.— The  Bank  of  England  re- 
vealed yesterday  that  12  central  banks  have 
decided  to  march  to  the  aid  of  the  faltering 
pound — to  the  tune  of  82  billion. 

The  bank  said  a  dozen  nations  have  "given 
firm  assurances  of  willingness  to  participate 
In  a  move  to  bolster  the  pound." 

Sir  Leslie  O'Brien,  governor  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  described  the  new  stand-by  credit 
plan  for  Britain  as  a  "medium  term  arrange- 
ment in  the  region  of  10  years."  The  ground- 
work for  the  support  program  was  mapped 
out  over  the  weekend  at  the  meeting  of  the 
International  Bank  of  Settlements  at  Basel. 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  Roy  Jenkins 
stressed  In  Parliament  that  the  agreement  is 
not  a  loan  and  said  "It  would  not  lead  to  any 
Increase  m  Britain's  total  overseas  indebted- 
ness." 

sterling  guarantee 

The  S2  billion  credit  backing  will  let  Brit- 
ain cover  any  massive  withdrawals  of  sterling 
deposits  by  countries  that  keep  their  mone- 
tary reserves  in  Britain.  Some  observers  feel 
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a  provision  to  "guarantee"  sterling  deposits 
is  also  Included. 

The  final  details  on  the  credit  plan  will  be 
completed  as  soon  iis  consultations  have 
taken  place  with  sterling  area  countries,  the 
bank  said.  France  Is  not  participating  in  the 
agreement  which  has  the  support  of  Austria, 
Belgium,  Canada,  Denmark,  West  Germany. 
Holland.  Italy.  Japan,  Sweden,  Norway,  Swit- 
zerland and  the  United  Suites. 

The  final  working  agreement  is  expected 
to  be  concluded  at  the  next  meeting  of  inter- 
national bankers  In  Basel  in  September, 
O'Brien  said. 

with  the  announcements,  the  pound  on' 
the  London  and  Zurich  exchanges  closed 
subetantially  higher. 

Bankers  in  Brussels  reacted  conservatively 
to  the  credit  plan  pointing  out  that  the  $2 
billion  stand-by  credit  only  covers  '5  of  Brit- 
ain's sterling  balances. 


ROBERT  F.  KENNEDY  AND 
BNAI  B'RITH 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  9.  1968 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  th'c  death 
of  the  late  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
has  shocked  and  devastated  our  Nation. 
If  any  jiroup  can  be  .said  to  grieve  more 
than  others,  it  would  be  tho.se  minorities 
for  which  he  fought  so  hard. 

The  Jewish  people  felt  particularly 
close  to  Senator  Kennedy,  for  he  had  a 
deep  compassion  for  their  history  of  suf- 
fering and  persecution.  I  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  an  article  pub- 
lished after  his  death  by  Mrs.  Mori 
Fremon,  editor  of  The  Goldcoaster,  a 
publication  of  the  Gold  Coast  Lodge  No. 
2608  of  the  B'nai  B'rith  in  Miami  Beach: 
Robert  Francis  Kennedy  and  B'nai  B'rith 

When  the  history  of  this  time  will  be  WTlt- 
ten  three  events  will  be  related  almost  .is 
one  continuous  sequence,  although  the  first 
is  almost  five  years  removed  from  the  other 
two.  All  three  are  murders,  all  three  of  prom- 
inent men  of  our  time,  men  with  ideals, 
with  special  appeal  to  minority  groups,  men 
who  evoked  strong  responses. 

There  is  sorrow,  and  the  inability  to  be- 
lieve that  such  a  thing  could  happen  so 
quickly  in  one  family — the  Kennedys — and 
so  quickly,  after  Martin  Luther  King,  in  the 
family  of  man. 

Robert  F.  Kennedy's  assassin — a  Jordanian 
who  hated  and  feared  his  outspoken  interest 
in  Israel's  survival. 

But  Robert  Kennedy's  interest  was  not  a 
prefabricated  plank  for  the  political  platform 
of  the  moment. 

In  his  preface  to  "B'nai  B'rith.  Story  of  a 
Covenant"  his  Interest,  his  compassion  are 
expressed  in  eloquent  language,  direct,  in- 
spired, sincere. 

"The  story  of  B'nai  B'rith  must  cheer  all  of 
those  who  prize  man's  concern  for  his  fellow 
man.  .  .  .  B'nai  B'rith  stands  as  an  out- 
standing social  achievement  in  which  high 
idealistic  vision  is  combined  with  great  prac- 
tical vigor. 

"To  read  this  laudable  history  Is  to  review 
some  of  the  most  sublime  moments  In  his- 
tory— and  some  of  the  most  agonizing.  The 
terrible  pogroms  of  eastern  EXirope,  which 
B'nai  B'rith  sought  to  ease,  remind  us — If 
we  need  reminding — 0/  men's  capacity  for 
brutality  and  cruelty  to  his  fellowmen.  (The 
Italics  are  ours.) 

His   Interest   in   Israel   dated   back   to   the 
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day8  when  neither  he  nor  his  older  brother 
had  political  aspirations. 

"During  1947-1948  I  was  a  correspondent 
for  a  Boston  newspaper,  covering  the  war  In 
Palestine.  The  energy,  sacrtflce.  and  Idealism 
of  the  Jewish  settler-flghters  led  me  prompt- 
ly to  forecast  that  a  homeland  would  be  suc- 
cessfully won — although  at  the  time  the 
Israeli  military  situation  was  unfavorable." 

Soon  after  an  Interesting  episode  involv- 
ing a  secret  visit  by  Chalm  Welzmann  to  the 
White  House,  recognition  of  Israel's  Inde- 
pendence by  the  United  States  became  a 
reality. 

"No  aspect  of  man's  civilizing  Influence  has 
been  left  untouched  by  Bnal  B'rlth— cxjlture, 
education,  youth  care,  and  the  larger  his- 
torical consequences  of  individual,  corporate, 
and  government  actions. 

"And  In  these  numerous  activities  B'nal 
B'rlth  stood  beyond  Jewish  life.  In  a  pluralis- 
tic society  such  as  ours  In  the  United  States. 
Its  causes  have  not  been  merely  'Jewish 
causes.'  They  have  been  the  causes  of  us  all. 
Because  where  Injustice  exists — in  the  form 
of  barbed  wire  or  a  locker-room  slur — there 
we  are  all  hurt:  wherever  It  Is  endangered 
we  are  all  endangered:  but  where  freedom 
and  justice  exist,  we  are  all  enlarged. 

"As  long  as  millions  of  Americans  suffer 
Indignity  and  punishment  and  deprivation 
because  of  their  color,  their  poverty,  their 
race,  or  their  religion,  we  know  that  we  are 
only  halfway  to  our  goal  ...  a  country  in 
which  the  promises  of  our  constitution  are 
at  last  fulfilled  for  all  Americans. 

"For  that  honor  and  Justice  we  must  all 
stand — and  we  must  all  work.  And  this 
means  this  informed  history  of  B'nal  B'rlth  Is 
a  beginning — not  a  Qnlsbed  product.  There 
will  be  other  oc(jaslons  for  pride  and  anguish 
in  the  years  of  struggle  ahead.  B'nal  B'rlth 
will  surely  be  in  the  forefront  of  that  strug- 
gle for  Justice  and  equality,  as  they  have 
led  us  so  often  in  the  past." 


LETTER  FROM  A  CONSTITUENT 


HON.  DON.  EDWARDS 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  9.  1968 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  recently  received  a  very  mov- 
ing and  eloquent  letter  from  a  resident  of 
Santa  Clara.  Calif..  In  my  congressional 
district.  Prompted  by  the  assassination 
of  Senator  Kennedy,  these  comments  by 
Mrs.  Janet  Hernandez  express  a  deep 
concern  for  our  Nation  and  its  future 
and  a  true  feeling  for  building  a  just  and 
decent  world  and  preserving  the  ideals 
and  liberties  of  our  American  heritage.  I 
include  this  letter  in  the  Congressional 
Record  at  this  point: 

June  20,   1968. 

Mr.  Edwakos:  I  am  writing  my  first  letter 
to  a  congressman.  I  am  far  from  eloquent  In 
my  letter  writing  so  I  hope  you  will  forgive 
my  inconsistencies. 

I  am  sick  about  what  happened  to  a  flne 
man  such  as  Robert  Kennedy.  It  is  a  great 
tragedy,  especially  for  America.  It  is  horrible 
that  such  a  thing  can  happen  again  and 
why  to  men  of  such  great  insight  and 
humanity  who  want  to  make  America  a 
better  place  to  live  In.  Pre*.  Kennedy  was 
assassinated  because  he  was  bringing  about 
great  and  wonderful  change  in  this  country 
and  the  majority  of  the  people  were  with 
him.  The  same  with  Martin  Luther  King 
and  now  Robert  Kennedy.  These  men  were 
for  the  poor  and  doun  trodden.  They  wanted 
these  people  to  have  a  chance  to  work  their 
way   out   of   degradation   and   to   have   the 
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same  rights  and  equality  as  the  rest  of 
Americans.  They  knew  the  frultlessness  of 
prejudice  and  hatred.  They  knew  these  things 
alone  could  tear  America  and  Americans 
apart,  so  they  set  out  to  stamp  out  prejudice 
and  hatred  and  re-unite  this  country  into  a 
better  America,  to  keep  strong  and  ever 
shining  what  America  stands  for  but  they 
were  killed  for  this  and  America  will  for- 
ever suffer  for  this  crime. 

I  hope  my  country  is  not  too  fargone  to 
be  able  to  right  the  wrongs  that  have  been 
committed  and  are  still  going  on. 

I  am  Just  a  plain  average  housewife  and  I 
love  this  country.  I  don't  want  to  see  It 
destroyed  and  all  those  "Ideals"  our  fore- 
fathers fought  for  and  died  for.  When  my 
children  become  adults  I  want  them  to  be 
proud  to  call  themselves  Americans  not 
ashnmed.  I  don't  want  them  to  grow  up  in 
a  violent  and  chaotic  America  and  only  know 
hatred  and  fear  and  violence.  What  can 
average  American  citizens  like  me  do  to 
save  our  country  from  inner  destruction  and 
decay  and  the  utter  crumbling  of  democracy? 

I   know   you   are   terribly    busy   and   must 
receive  thousands  of  letters  every  day.  I  will 
hope  and  pray  that  you  can  answer  mine. 
Sincerely  yours 

Janet  Hernandez. 
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AN  EDUCATION  FIRST 


HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  9.  1968 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  San  Francisco  Sun-Reporter,  a 
newspaper  published  in  my  district  and 
serving  the  Negro  communities  of  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  area,  on  June  29  carried 
an  editorial  commentinj,'  on  a  most  sig- 
nificant event  in  our  educational  his- 
tory— the  appointment  of  Dr.  Norvel  L. 
Smith,  a  distinguished  Negro  educator, 
as  president  of  Merritt  College  in  Oak- 
land. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues.  I  sub- 
mit herewith  the  editorial : 

An  Education  First 

A  forward  thrust  in  Negro  history,  in  the 
field  of  education,  occurred  Monday  when  Dr. 
Norvel  L.  Smith  was  appointed  president  of 
Merritt  College  In  Oakland.  When  Dr.  Smith 
takes  office  on  Augiist  5,  he  will  be  the  first 
Negro  president  of  a  predomlnanUy  white 
college,  and  the  first  of  his  race  to  be  appoint- 
ed to  a  Junior  college  presidency  in  the 
history  of  the  Junior  college  movement. 

The  sterling  nature  of  Dr.  Smith's  qualifi- 
cations were  emphasized  in  his  being  the  sole 
recommendation  of  the  screening  committee 
composed  of  Merritt  students,  (acuity  and 
district  administrators,  after  31  persons  were 
considered  during  a  five-month  search. 

Dr.  Smith  was  choeen  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  Peralta  Junior  College  District 
Board  of  Trustees  and  was  received  with  a 
standing  ovation  when  he  entered  the  board's 
chambers  after  the  vote.  Many  In  the  audi- 
ence were  Merritt  teachers  and  several  had 
served  on  the  screening  committee  William 
M.icFarland.  vice  president  of  the  board, 
stated  that  he  cast  his  vote  purely  on  the 
badis  of  Dr.  Smith's  qualifications.  Qualifica- 
tion Is  the  primary  basis  upon  which  black 
Americans  seek  equality,  and  not  alone  upon 
the  basis  of  race 

The  ovation  for  Dr  Smith  was  a  scene  of 
moving  enthusiasm  on  a  background  of  his- 
torical significance  for  black  students.  After 
the  formation  of  the  Black  Students  Union 
at  Merritt.  there  was  a  rising  and  highly  vocal 


demand  for  a  black  curriculum  program  and 
black  student  and  faculty  p>artlclpatlon  on 
policy  levels  at  Merritt.  More  black  teachers 
were  to  be  hired.  Negro  history  Is  now  a  very 
Important  subject  at  Merritt. 

Merritt  Is  the  largest  of  the  several  colleges 
in  the  Peralta  Junior  College  District.  It  has 
an  enrollment  of  ten  thousand  students:  30 
per  cent  of  them  are  black.  The  faculty  num- 
bers 190.  but  there  are  only  12  black  teachers. 
However,  It  is  expected  that  more  black 
teachers  will  be  hired  It  is  anticipated  that 
black  teachers  will  be  hired  at  the  District's 
East  Bay  Skills  Center.  Two  black  students 
served  on  the  screening  committee.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  during  the  last  three 
years,  the  president  of  Merritt's  student  body 
was  a  black  student. 

Dr.  Smith  recognizes  a  deep  commitment 
"to  provide  for  the  maximum  self-determina- 
tion of  students  in  the  planning  and  ad- 
ministration of  student  affairs."  Dr.  Smith 
said  he  was  most  concerned  over  the  need  to 
strengthen  student  personnel  services  at  Mer- 
ritt. Dr.  Sm:t;i  not  only  recognizes  the  c.-ltlcal 
need  for  part-time  employment  far  students 
from  lower  income  families,  but  he  says  he 
intends  to  do  something  about  It.  Details  of 
Dr.  Smith's  training  and  background  which 
appear  on  page  one,  clearly  Indicate  that  he 
was  recommended  by  the  screening  commit- 
tee because  of  his  administrative  ability,  stat- 
ure in  the  community  and.  according  to 
Superintendent  John  Dunn,  'in-depth  under- 
standing of  the  multi-faceted  role  of  a  com- 
munity college." 

Dr.  Smith's  appointment  Is  one  of  the  finest 
things  that  has  h.ippened  in  the  field  of 
education  anywhere  in  the  country,  especial- 
ly as  it  concerns  black  students  and  their 
community. 


BABY  STEPS  FTIOM  THE  EARTH  TO 
THE  STARS 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OP  calipornia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  9,  1968 

Mr.  MIT.T.ER  of  California,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. Mr,  Robert  Jastrow.  Director  of  the 
Institute  for  Space  Studies.  Goddard 
Space  Plight  Center,  wrote  an  article  for 
the  Washington  Post  reviewing  Arthur 
C.  Clarke's  book.  "The  Promise  of 
Space."  It  is  an  excellent  article  and  rec- 
ognizes the  work  that  Arthur  Clarke  has 
done  in  advancing  the  space  effort. 

I  make   this  review  part  of  my  re- 
marks and  commend  its  reading  to  my 
colleagues : 
Baby  Steps  Prom  the  E.^rth  to  the  Stars 
(By  Rot>ert  Jastrow ) 

Arthur  C.  Clarke  will  occupy  an  honored 
place  In  the  history  of  space  flight  as  the 
father  of  the  communications  satellite.  At 
the  moment,  he  is  more  widely  known  as  the 
author  of  many  science  fiction  stories  and 
books  on  space  exploration.  Any  writer  on 
scientific  subjects  for  the  layman  must  ad- 
mire him  enormously  for  the  clarity  of  his 
explanation  of  the  technical  mysteries  of 
space  night.  The  Promise  of  Space  heightens 
my  own  admiration:  it  is  a  revision  of  an 
earlier  book,  augmented  by  a  great  deal  of 
fascinating  material  on  the  scientific  dis- 
coveries, technical  developments,  history  and 
politics  of  the  American  and  Russian  space 
programs  The  discussion  of  such  matters  as 
rocket  propulsion,  the  reasons  for  building 
rockets  In  stages.  ?.nd  the  factors  that  con- 
trol escape  from  the  earfn  are  as  clear  as 
can  be  found  anywhere:  and  the  exposition 
is  enlivened  by  many  anecdotes  from  Clarke's 
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full  store  of  memories  of  these  last  eventful 
decades.  There  are  excellent  chapters  on  the 
planets — "children  of  the  sun."  Clarke  calls 
them — and  the  prospects  for  life  elsewhere. 
The  completely  nontechnical  resider  will 
want  to  skip  over  some  portions  of  the  chap- 
ters on  the  physlcB  of  the  solar  system  and 
the  detailed  workings  of  rockets  and  satel- 
lites, but  these  are  readily  spotted  and  can 
be  passed  by  without  seriously  disturbing  the 
book's  continuity. 

What  Is  the  ptirpose  of  the  American  space 
program,  and  what  is  Its  promise?  Clarke  re- 
views the  history  of  the  spring  months  of 
1961  during  which.  In  rapid  succession,  the 
Russians  launched  a  large  spacecraft  toward 
Venus  and  placed  the  first  man  in  orbit, 
while  the  United  States  became  Involved  In 
the  Bay  of  Pigs  episode.  In  May  1961.  Imme- 
diately following  these  events,  and  perhaps 
Influenced  also  by  the  galvanic  reaction  of  the 
American  public  to  the  manned  suborbital 
flight  of  Commander  Shepard,  President 
Kennedy  urged  the  nation  to  act  on  pro- 
posals for  a  manned  lunar  landing.  In  a  spe- 
cial message  to  the  Congress  he  said,  "Now 
...  is  the  time  for  a  great  new  American 
enterprise — time  for  this  nation  to  take  a 
clearly  leading  role  in  space  achievement." 

Clarke  describes  the  chronology  of  the 
Apollo  decision  as  "politics  and  astronautics 
combined."  and  writes,  "Tlie  verdict  of  his- 
tory may  well  b«  that  the  United  States 
made  the  correct  decision  even  if  from  du- 
bious motives"  (italics  mine).  Elsewhere, 
Clarke  refers  to  the  moon — and  In  this  I 
think  he  is  right—  as  a  'treasure  house  of 
knowledge."  In  the  combination  of  these  re- 
marks he  seems  to  betray  a  point  of  view 
that  the  primary  purpose  of  the  space  pro- 
gram is.  or  should  be.  the  exploitation  of  its 
scientific  potential  and  the  search  for  knowl- 
edge In  the  space  around  the  earth  and  on 
the  other  bodies  of  the  solar  system. 

My  own  view  is  that  he  is  mistaken. 
Spacecraft  have  yielded  important  scientific 
discoveries,  and  my  work  is  concerned  en- 
tirely with  this  part  of  the  space  program, 
but  it  seems  clear  to  me  that  the  preserva- 
tion of  national  security,  and  not  scientific 
research  per  se,  was  the  motivation  for  the 
Kennedy  proposal.  Kennedy  acted  out  of  a 
deep  gut  instinct,  shared  by  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people,  that  the  United 
States  had  been  presented  with  a  major 
challenge  to  which  it  must  respond  effec- 
tively or  pay  a  heavy  penalty.  The  decision 
on  the  expanded  space  program  may  have 
been  accelerated  by  the  events  of  the  spring 
of  1961.  but  the  Soviet  challenge  to  the 
United  States  was  permanent.  The  Rus- 
sians were  suddenly  able  to  fly  and  maneuver 
In  a  region  of  the  environment  never  before 
accessible  to  men.  We  had  to  acquire  the 
same  capability,  and  quickly,  in  order  to 
protect  ourselves  against  the  possibility  of 
unpleasant  surprises  from  this  quarter.  We 
were  not  catching  up  to  the  Russians  at  the 
time,  and  It  seemed  to  many  that  we  were 
falling  farther  behind.  An  all-out  effort  was 
necessary,  and  Kennedy  selected  the  lunar 
landing  as  a  goal  for  harnessing  the  nation's 
energies  to  the  task. 

In  1968.  we  are  close  to  possessing  the  nec- 
essary capability.  Moving  toward  the  lunar 
landing,  we  have  developed  the  skills  and 
hardware  for  sustained  manned  flight  in 
space,  for  space  rendezvous,  for  the  per- 
formance of  useful  work  In  space,  and  for 
the  placing  in  orbit  of  large  payloads  rang- 
ing up  to  a  quarter  of  a  million  pounds. 

Where  do  we  go  from  here?  Clarke  states 
that  space  exploration  Is  growing  Increasingly 
"difficult,  dangerous  and  expensive."  Paced 
with  requirements  for  the  reconstruction  of 
major  segments  of  society  and  under  severe 
budgetary  pressure,  it  seems  best  to  some  to 
redirect  the  resources  of  the  space  program 
toward  other  national  goals.  Clarke's  book 
contains  pertinent  information  on  this  issue. 
In  the  1960s,  which  are  the  Model-T  era  of 
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the  space  age,  it  Is  already  clear  that  space 
flight  can  make  an  enormous  contribution  to 
the  economy.  Communications  satellites  have 
come  into  use  Just  when  communications 
traffic  in  the  United  States  has  expanded  to 
the  limit  of  ground  links  by  cable  and  micro- 
wave relay.  In  ten  years  or  so.  communica- 
tions satellites  will  be  used  extensively  for 
personal  and  business  telephone,  videophone 
and  educational  television.  By  the  year  2000 
they  will  have  transformed  American  society. 
Round-the-clock  global  coverage  of  weather 
by  meteorological  satellites  produces  an  esti- 
mated $2  5  billion  a  year  in  increased  farm 
yield  in  the  United  States  alone.  Satellites  are 
providing  information  related  to  the  basic 
causes  of  weather  activity.  We  stand  on  the 
threshold  of  developments  of  profound  scien- 
tific Importance,  Including  the  placing  of 
large  telescopes  in  orbit,  far  above  the  ob- 
scuring effects  of  the  earth's  atmosphere,  and 
the  resolution  of  age-old  questions  on  the 
origin  of  iffe  in  the  solar  system  and  the 
uniqueness  of  life  on  earth. 

Commercial  applications  of  space  flight  in- 
crease the  productivity  of  the  economy  now, 
and  applications  in  pure  science  plant  seeds 
for  increases  in  future  years.  The  increased 
productivity  generates  the  tax  dollars  neces- 
sary to  meet  urgent  social  needs.  Far  from 
sapping  our  economic  strength,  the  space 
program,  along  with  electronics,  computers 
and  other  advanced  technologies,  generates 
new  wealth.  Yet,  the  returns  to  date  are  only 
a  small  fraction  of  the  gains  which  can  be 
realized. 

The  satellites  of  the  1960s  are  primitive 
machines,  whose  economic  and  scientlflc 
value  shrinks  into  insignificance  against  the 
returns  expected  from  spacecraft  now  on  the 
drawing  boards  and  awaiting  funding. 

This  is  the  promise  of  space:  a  dollars-and- 
cents  return  in  increased  productivity  in  the 
United  States,  so  great  that  the  question  is 
not,  can  we  afford  a  space  program?  but,  can 
we  afford  to  be  without  one?  The  facts  lead- 
ing to  that  conclusion  are  in  Clarke's  book, 
although  his  own  conclusion  is  different,  for, 
as  befits  a  man  of  extraordinary  prescience, 
he  keeps  his  eye  on  the  horizon.  To  Clarke,  it 
is  "the  universe — or  nothing.  ...  If  we  fall 
to  meet  (the  challenge  of  the  great  spaces 
between  the  worlds],  the  story  of  our  race 
will  be  drawing  to  Its  close.  Humanity  will 
have  turned  Its  back  upon  the  still  untrodden 
heights  and  will  be  descending  the  long  slope 
that  stretches,  across  a  thousand  million 
years  of  time,  down  to  the  shores  of  the 
primeval  sea." 


PENDING  FIREARMS  LEGISLATION 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Tuesday.  July  9,  1968 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Ralph 
A.  MacMullan,  director  of  the  Michigan 
Department  of  Conservation,  has  pro- 
vided me  with  a  copy  of  his  letter  to 
Chairman  James  O.  Eastland  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  the  Judiciary  dealing 
with  pending  firearms  legislation. 

Dr.  MacMullan,  speaking  in  his  ca- 
pacity as  director  of  the  Michigan  Con- 
servation Department,  as  well  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Game,  Fish,  and  Conservation 
Commissioners,  very  cogently  argues  in 
favor  of  a  rational  approach  to  the  ques- 
tion of  firearms  regulation.  So  that  my 
colleagues  may  have  the  benefit  of  Dr. 
MacMullan's  views,  I  submit  the  text  of 
his  letter  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
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State  of  Michigan,  Department  of 
Conservation, 

Lansing.  Mich.,  July  3.  1968. 
Hon.  James  O.  Eastland. 

U.S.    Senator.    Senate   Judiciary    Committee. 
New  Senate  Office  Building.  Washington, 
D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Eastland  :  As  Director  of  the 
Michigan   Department  of  Conservation   and 
spokesman  for  the  International  Association 
of   Game,   Fish   and   Conservation   Commis- 
sioners. I  present  these  opinions  on  the  pro- 
posed legislation  under  your  consideration. 
First.  I  would  urge  caution  in  acting  under 
the    present    emotional    atmosphere,    until 
decisions  can   be  made  with  calm  reason. 

Currently,  too  many  people  are  consider- 
ing gun  control  as  a  cure-all.  It  isn't  a  pana- 
cea, and  there  is  a  real  danger  of  our  being 
lulled  into  a  false  sense  of  security  by  the 
"easy  solution  that  doesn't  work."  We  are 
quite  properly  concerned  about  the  right  of 
sportsmen  to  continue  to  enjoy  hunting  with- 
out any  more  restrictions  than  are  needed 
to  protect  society  against  violence  and  crime. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  actively  encourag- 
ing the  sport  of  hunting  as  a  wholesome  part 
of  the  Nation's  newly  awakened  interest  in 
recreation  as  a  most  important  part  of  our 
national  life.  We  regard  registration  of  rifies 
and  shotguns  as  a  regulation  which  will  do 
little  to  protect  society,  but  which  will  put 
an  unreasonable  burden  on  the  law-abiding 
citizen.  Registration,  especially  annually, 
would  be  a  tremendous  producer  of  revenue: 
fees  could  easily  become  excessive  to  the  point 
that  the  average  hunters,  the  factory  workers, 
the  farm  boys,  the  account  clerks  are  taxed 
out  of  their  sport  We  seriously  question  that 
registration  of  rifles  and  shotguns  will  pre- 
vent a  significant  number  of  crimes. 

The  FBI's  annual  report  on  crime  con- 
tinues to  point  out  that  murder  is  a  social 
problem.  It  would  seem  that  efforts  to  regis- 
ter the  sportsmen's  tools  and  needlessly  tax 
them  would  be  far  better  directed  toward 
solving  the  underlying  problems  causing 
these  crimes.  We  submit  that  the  liealthy 
outdoor  sport  of  hunting  releases  tensions, 
eases  many  pressures  of  modern  society,  and 
while  It  can't  be  measured,  does  much  to 
create  a  mental  climate  in  which  these  men 
live  in  harmony  with  themselves.  Registra- 
tion per  se  of  sporting  firearms  has  little 
■  more  chance  to  prevent  crimes  than  regis- 
tration of  automobiles  has  had  in  preventing 
traffic  accidents.  It  cannot  be  validly  argued 
that  registration  of  firearms  Is  necessary  to 
solve  crimes,  particularly  murder.  Murder 
has  the  highest  rate  of  clearing  by  arrest  of 
any  crime. 

At  best,  registration  of  sporting  firearms 
would  be  a  costly  nuisance.  At  worst,  it  would 
lead  to  loss  of  the  citizens'  right  to  have  guns 
for  target  shooting  and  hunting.  Somewhere 
in  between,  the  average  hunter  could  be 
taxed  out  of  his  sport.  Some  public  figures 
have  spoken  out  against  the  private  owner- 
ship of  all  guns.  If  firearms  control  to  elimi- 
nate crime  is  followed  to  its  logical  conclu- 
sion, this  is  exactly  where  we  are  headed. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  some 
set  of  qualifications  for  firearms  users.  Just 
as  we  require  a  test  for  a  driver's  license. 
Nobody  should  object  to  a  licensing  scheme 
wherein  one  would  have  to  demonstrate  that 
he  is  of  proper  character  and  competent 
before  using  firearms,  if  it  were  carefully 
designed  so  that  no  official  or  group  could 
arbitrarily  decide  that  a  person  was  not 
qualified. 

The  proposal  of  a  once-Issued  federal  li- 
cense, valid  until  revoked,  to  own  and  use 
firearms  Is  far  more  acceptable  than  regis- 
tration of  firearms  themselves.  Firearms  con- 
trol should  be  directed  toward  the  users. 
If  a  person  has  no  record  of  drug  addiction, 
no  criminal  lecord,  no  record  of  drunkenness, 
is  of  sufficient  age  (we  suggest  18 > ,  he  should 
be  granted  such  license  which  should  be  good 
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until   rescinded   for  failure   to  continue   to 
meet  the  qualifications. 

The  proposals  of  Title  ni  in  HR.  18110 
and  S  3691  relating  to  Federal  Aid  in  Wild- 
life Reatoration  program  are  completely  un- 
acceptable It  is  inconceivable  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  seriously  consider 
Jeopardizing;  the  sportsman's  tix  money 
which  has  funded  a  most  successful  coop- 
erative grant  program  aimed  at  preserving 
wildlife  and  its  environment  It  has  been 
repeatedly  pointed  out  that  the  sporting 
arms  and  ammunition  from  which  these 
revenues  are  derived  are  not  the  tools  of  the 
criminal,  and  that  the  involvement  of  hunt- 
ing arms  in  murders  is  incidental  I  would 
emphasize  that  the  sportsmen  should  not  be 
punished  for  the  crimes  of  a  completely  dif- 
ferent element  in  our  society. 

In  closing,  we'd  like  to  point  out  that 
hunting  and  ownership  of  sporting  firearms 
are  among  America's  richest  traditions.  They 
are  uniquely  ours.  To  point  to  other  coun- 
tries and  decry  our  "frontier  attitude"  is  cur- 
rently popular,  but  we  must  ask  ourselves: 
"Where  el?e  in  this  world  where  they  don't 
have  our  attitudes  of  freedom  or  self-reliance 
and  Justifiable  pride  would  I  prefer  to  live?" 
As  we  get  more  and  more  people,  we  may 
hav*.  to  endure  more  regulations  to  insure 
th4t.  the  law-abiding  will  retain  their  rights, 
but  these  regu'.ations  must  be  reasonable  and 
based  on  tacts,  not  emotion. 

The   test   of   any   firearms  control  regula- 
tion .should  simply  be:  Will  It  be  effective  In 
keeping  gvms  out  of  the  hands  of  criminals? 
Sincerely. 

Ralph  A.  MacMttllan. 
I  Director. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

DIED    AT    VmCINIA    HOSPrTAL 

Pfc.  Reld's  brother,  Donald,  said  yesterday 
that  Alfred  died  June  6  at  the  Portsmouth 
(Va  I  Naval  Hospital  from  wounds  inflicted 
April   30   In  Quang  Trl   province. 

Donald  said  that  his  brother  was  first  am- 
bushed and  wounded  in  the  chest,  and  then 
wounded  again  in  the  legs  and  head  when 
a  rescuer  stepped  on  a  land  mine.  The  other 
marine  was  killed  Instantly,  he  said. 

Pfc  Held  played  football  and  was  a  medal- 
ist In  track  events. while  a  student  at  Rich- 
ard  Montgomery   High   School   In   RockvlUe. 

He  enlisted  in  the  Marine  Corps  shortly 
after  graduating  in  June  1967.  and  arrived 
in  Vietnam   last  January 

Survivors  include  his  parents.  James  and 
Elizabeth  Reid:  a  brother.  Thomas.  20.  who 
Is  serving  with  the  marines  at  Da  Nang.  an- 
other brother.  Martin,  and  a  sister  Carolyn, 
of  New  York. 

Corporal  Swab's  father  said  that  his  son. 
was  due  to  return  to  the  United  States  in 
three  weeks,  died  after  a  mortar  shell  ex- 
ploded near  him  at  Quang  Nam.  just  south 
<>f  the  Marine  base  at  Da  Nang. 

Survivors  include  his  parenu.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Eugene  P  Swab,  two  brothers.  J  Ron- 
ald, a  Howard  county  schoolteacher,  and 
Donald,  and  a  sister.  Shirley-Gene,  both 
living  at  home. 
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UNANIMITY    ON    ATLANTIC    UNION 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 


THREE    MARYLANDERS    ARE    VIET- 
NAM VICTIMS 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  9.  1968 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Cpl  Anthony  J.  Mello.  Cpl.  Richard  E. 
Swab,  and  Pfc.  James  A.  Reid.  three  fine 
young  men  from  Maryland,  were  killed 
recently  in  Vietnam.  I  wish  to  commend 
their  courage,  and  honor  their  memory 
by  including  the  following  article  in  the 
Record: 

Three  Marylanders  Are  Vietnam  Victims — 
Baltimore  GI  Gave  Up  Army  Desk  Job  fob 
Combat 

A  Baltimore  youth  who  turned  down  an 
Army  desk  Job  in  Vietnam  because  he 
thought  combat  was  "something  he  had  to 
do."  was  among  three  Maryland  war  casual- 
ties reported  yesterday  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment. 

The  youth  was  Cpl  Anthony  J.  Mello.  son 
of  Joseph  M  and  Dorothy  Mello.  of  the  1200 
block  of  Winston  avenue.  Baltimore. 

His  mother  said  yesterday  that  Alfred  was 
asked  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Vietnam 
last  April  to  be  a  postal  clerk,  but  rejected 
the  assignment  to  be  a  machine  gunner 

He  was  killed  June  25  after  a  mine  ex- 
ploded beneath  him  somewhere  In  Vietnam 
while  serving  with  Company  D.  4th  Bat- 
talion   of  the  3d  Infantry  Division 

Corporal  Mello  enlisted  last  October  and 
Intended  to  make  the  Army  a  career.  He  at- 
tended City  College  until  last  June.  There 
are  no  surviving  brothers  or  sisters 

Also  listed  in  the  Pentagon  announcement 
were  Marine  Cpl  Richard  E  Swab.  21.  of 
Takoma  Park,  who  was  killed  by  a  mortar 
explosion  near  Da  Nang  last  Saturday,  and 
Marine  Pfc.  J.  Alfred  Reid,  of  Derwood, 
Maryland. 


OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  9.  1968 

Mr,  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  legislation 
to  authorize  a  U.S.  delesation  on  Atlan- 
tic Union.  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
48.  has  now  been  favorably  reported  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Foieign  Affairs, 
and  with  floor  consideration  likely  in  the 
next  few  days.  Members  will  find  the  edi- 
torial comment  which  appeared  in  the 
May  20  issue  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
of  special  interest : 

Unanimity  on  Atlantic  Union 

One  of  the  striking  features  of  the  1968 
presidential  campaign — which  suffers  from 
jno  .shortage  of  striking  features — Is  that  all 
five  of  the  major  contenders  for  the  presi- 
dency are  agreed  on  the  wisdom  of  the  At- 
lantic Union  resolution. 

The  resolution's  goal  is  a  convention  of  the 
nations  In  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization to  explore  the  prospects  of  con- 
verting the  alliance  into  an  outright  federal 
union  In  that  respect,  the  Atlantic  con- 
vention would  parallel  the  Philadelphia  con- 
vention at  which  the  U.S.  Constitution  was 
framed  In  1787.  •• 

Sen  Eugene  J  McCarthy  (D..  Minn.  I  Intro- 
duced the  still-unsuccessful  Atlantic  resolu- 
tion in  the  Senate  in  1965  and  again  last  year. 
Its  specific  purposes  included  the  creation  of 
an  Atlantic  Union  delegation  of  18  distin- 
guished Americans  to  organize  and  partici- 
pate In  a  meeting  with  similar  delegations 
from  the  other  NATO  states.  The  conven- 
tion s  objectives  would  be  "a  declaration  that 
the  eventual  goal  of  their  states  is  to  trans- 
form the  Atlantic  alliance  Into  a  federal 
union:  a  tentative  timetable  for  the  transi- 
tion to  this  goal,  and  the  creation  of  interim 
democratic  institutions  to  hasten  the  process 
of  integration." 

One  of  Senator  McCarthy's  rivals  for  the 
Democratic  presidential  nomination.  Vice 
President  Humphrey,  describes  himself  as 
one  of  the  sponsors  of  every  measure  aimed  at 
convoking  an  Atlantic  meeting  since  1949. 
"We  stand  at  the  tt>reshold  of  a  new  age," 


Mr.  Humphrey  has  declared,  'an  age  which 
all  of  us  around  the  Atlantic  basin  .  .  .  can 
open  by  working  together,  freely  yet  effective- 
ly, toward  man's  final  liberation  around  the 
world." 

Gov  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  of  New  York 
has  been  an  Atlantic  Union  champion  for 
several  years.  "The  time  has  come."  he  de- 
clared two  years  ago.  for  us  and  our  Atlantic 
allies  to  take  the  leadership  by  appointing 
a  preparatory  convention  of  delegates  to 
work  out  answers." 

Former  Vice  President  Nixon  is  another  of 
the  Atlantic  Union  advocates.  "It  is  fitting," 
Mr.  Nixon  told  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  "that  the 
United  States,  the  world's  first  truly  federal 
government,  should  be  a  main  force  behind 
the  effort  to  find  a  basis  for  a  broad  federa- 
tion of  free  Atlantic  nations." 

The  most  recent  convert  to  the  Atlantic 
Union  view  is  Sen.  Robert  F.  Kennedy  of 
New  York.  "To  fall  to  study  this  concept  (of 
Atlantic  Union »."  Senator  Kennedy  declared 
this  spring.  "  would  be  to  turn  our  back 
on  the  lessons  of  history." 

The  Atlantic  Union  concept  was  first  ad- 
vanced by  Clarence  K.  Streit.  a  veteran  US 
Journalist  and  correspondent  at  the  League 
of  Nations,  in  the  days  before  World  War  II. 
Mr  Streit  argued  that  the  world's  democ- 
racies, by  pooling  their  resources,  could  have 
averted  both  the  war  and  the  German  and 
Japanese  aggressions  that  precipitated  It 
After  the  wur.  .'Mr  Streit  refashioned  his 
views  and  proposed  that  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  become  a  foundation  on 
which  to  build 

In  all  he  has  written  on  the  pu'oject.  Mr. 
Streit  has  been  infiuenced  by  the  similari- 
ties between  today's  world  and  the  American 
states  before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. They  had  toiight  and  won  the  Rev- 
olutionary War  together,  but  their  failure 
to  establish  a  federal  government  during  or 
immediaiply  after  the  war  had  sown  the 
seeds  for  the  Union's  eventual  disintegration. 
Only  under  the  Constitution  did  they  achieve 
true  unity. 

The  unanimity  with  which  the  five  prin- 
cipal contenders  for  the  presidency  support 
the  Atlantic  Union  resolution  now  before 
Congress  ought  to  give  some  long-overdue 
Impetus  to  its  consideration. 


DE  GAULLE  WEAKNESS  SHOWS 
THROUGH  FRANC 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  9.  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
penetrating  analysis  of  the  adverse  im- 
pact of  the  recent  French  domestic  tur- 
moil written  by  Eliot  Janeway.  the  distin- 
gtiished  international  economist,  ap- 
peared in  the  Chicago  Tribime  July  8. 

Mr.  Janeway  s  article  includes  interest- 
ing commentary  on  the  parallel  between 
the  errors  of  De  Gaulle  and  the  errors  of 
President  Johnson: 

De  Gaulle  Weakness  Shows  Through  Franc 
( By  Eliot  Janeway ) 

Paris.  July  7. — Devaluation  is  getting  to  be 
a  household  word  around  the  world.  It  is 
traveling  with  student  unrest  and  with  vio- 
.ence  in  city  streets.  The  new  politics  of  ac- 
tivism has  gone  so  far  that  it  has  brought  the 
new  economics  of  inflation  to  Paris. 

The  recent  strategy  which  won  President 
Charles  de  Gaulle  his  landslide  victory  at  the 
polls  is  history.  But  the  new  strategy  behind 
his  decision  to  matriculate  in  the  school  of 
the  new  economics  is  making  history. 
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Money  is  not  Important  to  the  young  alien- 
ates who  are  the  carriers  of  the  social  revolu- 
tion of  our  time,  and  so  it  necessarily  be- 
comes a  minor  consideration  for  establlsh- 
mentarlan  politicians  who  resolve  to  bridge 
the  generation  gap  by  appeasing  student 
power.  Young  protesters  on  the  streets  don't 
care  about  the  cost  of  winning  their  moral 
and  political  objectives.  Old  compromisers 
dealing  with  them  across  the  barricades  can- 
not afford  to  give  arithmetic  a  veto  over  ex- 
pediency, as  de  Gaulle  has  Just  discovered  to 
his  dismay. 

Only  a  few  montlis  ago.  de  Gaulle  domi- 
nated the  world  of  international  finance.  Tlie 
consensus  he  commanded  was  comprehensive. 
On  his  right  flank  he  deceived  Johnson's 
Washington  by  bullying  it  into  appeasement 
of  his  claim  that  the  franc  was  strong — hence 
the  regulatory  curtailment  of  private  dollar 
outflow.  On  his  left  flank,  he  deceived  Mao's 
Peking  by  gulling  it  Into  accepting  the  same 
fate — hence  the  fiasco  of  China's  effort  to  deal 
in  the  franc  as  if  it  were  an  international 
currency. 

PERPETRATED    BY    DE    GAULLE 

But  de  Gaulle's  masterpiece  of  deception 
was  th.Tt  which  lie  perpetrated  on  himself. 
As  he  moved  to  put  tJie  entire  world  back  on 
the  gold  standard,  he  fell  for  his  own  propa- 
ganda that  the  franc  was  strong.  The  only 
proof  he  thought  relevant  or  necessary  was 
Prance's  admittedly  impressive  accumulation 
of  gold  reserves. 

De  Gaulle  took  his  gold  buildvip  us  the 
measure  of  French  economic  strength.  He 
did  not  realize  that  Prance  was  accumulating 
economic  weaknes.s  and  political  jeopardy 
with  each  ounce  of  gold  he  took  out  of 
circulation.  Nor  did  he  suspect  that  the 
moment  his  political  inst.nbllity  surfaced  :ind 
his  economy  was  crippled,  he  was  to  sutt'er  a 
hemorrhage  of  gold  losses. 

-At  the  height  of  de  Gaulle's  effectiveness, 
he  developed  a  devast.iting  critique  of  the 
fatal  mistake  Johnson  made  by  diverting 
.\meiica's  resources  trom  her  cities,  where 
they  were  needed,  to  Viet  Nam.  where  they 
could  not  be  used.  At  the  height  of  his 
plausibility,  he  \nii  forward  a  noble  vision 
uf  France  uniting  Kurope  into  a  third  force 
committed  to  peace  and  capable  of  medi- 
ating between  the  two  belligerents  and 
maintaining    a    balance    between    them. 

But.  overnight,  de  Gaulle  has  destroyed 
his  international  effectiveness,  as  a  critic  of 
America,  and  he  li.-iB  lost  his  international 
plausibility  as  the  leader  of  a  third  force 
that  could  be  counted  on  to  deal  from 
strength  with  America  and  her  communist 
rhallengers.  He  has  blundered  into  the  same 
trap  which  is  responsible  for  Johnson's  polit- 
ical trouble,  and  for  America's  money  dis- 
tress: He  went  adventuring  abroad  as  a  po- 
litical strongman  without  first  securing  the 
strength  of  the  domestic  economic  base. 
Now  Americans  can  understand  his  weak- 
ness, while  communists  can  exploit  it. 

weakness  measurable 
France's  weakness  in  the  wake  of  her  gen- 
eral strike  is  easily  measured,  and  its  spread 
is  easily  watched.  The  most  reliable  guess- 
timate of  her  loss  of  real  capital  reserves  in 
the  six  weeks  when  money  poured  out  across 
her  borders  and  imports  poured  in  past  cus- 
toms toll  gates  left  unmanned  by  the  strike, 
IS  2  billion  dollars.  All  income  was  cut  off  for 
the  duration  of  this  flight  of  cash  Into 
foreign  custody  and  hard  goods.  Conse- 
quently, French  business  is  left  without 
working  capital  and  de  Gaulle's  Bank  of 
Prance  is  manning  the  printing  presses  in  a 
race  to  put  business  back  in  the  black  and 
enable  de  Gauule  to  make  good  his  promises 
to  cut  labor  in  on  any  profits  left  over  after 
the  new  wage  increase  and  taxes  are  paid. 

The  franc,  like  Caesar's  wife,  was  supposed 
to  be  above  suspicion.  Now  it's  going  the 
American  way — as  if  Caesar's  wife  had  be- 
come one  of  the  girle. 
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THE  POOR  WANT  JOBS 


HON.  JAMES  V.  SMITH 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  9.  1968 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, now  that  the  spectacle  of  Resurrec- 
tion City  has  disappeared  from  the 
shadow  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  and 
many  of  its  residents  have  been  packed 
off.  chanting,  to  jail,  many  of  us  have 
been  wondering,  what,  if  anything,  was 
accomplished  by  the  so-called  Poor  Peo- 
ple's Campaign. 

We  witne.s.sod  disruption  of  the  normal 
business  of  Government,  public  build- 
ings being  besietied.  and  our  Nation's 
Capitol  under  mob  rule.  We  also  wit- 
nessed some  of  our  leading  public  offi- 
cials, including  the  Attorney  General, 
insulted  and  accused  of  being  hardened 
to  the  plight  of  the  poor  and  jobless  in 
our  country. 

As  well,  we  heard  demands  made  for 
immediate  action  in  many  areas,  includ- 
ing a  guaranteed  annual  wage  for  those 
who  fall  within  the  Johnson-Humphrey 
administration's  categoi-y  of  poverty 
striken. 

I  think  however,  that  a  leading  paper 
in  Oklahoma,  the  TuLsa  Tribune,  should 
be  commended  lor  a  recent  editorial 
which  dispels  another  myth  about  the 
Poor  People's  Campaign,  and  its  de- 
mands. I  am  including  a  copy  of  this  fine 
editorial  in  my  remarks  for  the  Rec- 
oan.  I  am  silad  that  the  Tribune  lias 
provided  a  fine  i^ublic  service  in  bringing 
this  infoi-mation  to  the  general  public. 

The  editorial  follows : 

The  Pooa  Want  Jobs 

Another  political  myth  bites  the  dust. 
George  Gallup,  in  his  most  recent  na'ional 
poll,  finds  that  given  a  choice,  an  overwhelm- 
ing m'Ajority  of  America's  poor  prefer  guar- 
anteed work  to  guaranteed  income. 

Gallup's  findings  should  have  considerable 
impact  upon  a  budding  national  debate. 
President  Jolinson  has  a  rommissluii  study- 
ing the  guaranteed  income  i.^sue.  Sen.  Eu-.|!eno 
McCarthy  has  endor.'.ed  it  and  the  policy 
committee  staff  of  the  Republican  Governors 
Conference  has  suggested  it  as  a  solution  to 
poverty. 

A  Lou  Harris  poll  of  more  than  a  year  ago 
found  a  majority  of  poor  Americans  favoring 
a  guaranteed  annual  income  without  v.-ork, 
but  the  affluent  majority  opposed  it.  In  light 
of  the  Gallup  poll,  it  is  now  clear  that  poor 
persons  prefer  a  federal  income  without 
working  for  it  only  if  there  is  no  alternative. 

When  Gallup  asked  a  cross-section  of 
Americans  of  all  walks  of  life  whether  they 
favored  a  guaranteed  income  without  work, 
60  per  cent  of  all  whites  said  they  opposed 
it  and  66  per  cent  of  all  nonwhites  said  they 
favored  it. 

When  these  same  Americans  were  asked 
whether  they  favored  guaranteeing  every  em- 
ployable wage  earner  enough  work  to  earn  $60 
a  week,  77  per  cent  of  the  whites  favored 
it  and  so  did  86  per  cent  of  all  non-whites. 

A  significant  factor  in  the  poll  involves 
those  earning  less  than  $3,000  a  year.  In  this 
group,  48  per  cent  favored  income  without 
work,  45  per  cent  opposed  it  and  seven  per 
cent  were  undecided.  On  the  issue  of  guar- 
anteed Jobs,  83  per  cent  favored  it,  16  per 
cent  opposed  it  and  one  per  cent  had  no 
opinion. 

Gallup  has  put  his  finger  on  another  of 
the  things  we  "know"  that  are  not  so.  His 
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poll  should  Jar  those  economUts.  politicians, 
industrialists  and  leaders  of  the  Pofir  Peo- 
ples March  who  gave  up  on  the  American 
dream  in  the  name  of  poor  Amerlc.iiis  who 
are  still  dreaming  It. 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  to  take  com- 
fort in  the  cominuing  high  aspirations  of 
a  majority  of  29  million  citizens  \vl;o  are 
members  of  iamiiies  earning  less  t:i.iii  »3.000 
a  year. 

If  it  is  jobs  they  want,  it  is  jobs  the  coun- 
try must  provide.  If  the  private  sector  c.in- 
not  absorb  their  willing  hands  then  the  gov- 
ernment must.  Failure  to  do  so  is  the  surest 
way  to  plunge  into  a  system  of  guaranteed 
income  witiiout  work.  That  kind  of  .system 
in  a  work-oriented  society  could  turn  the 
American  dream  into  a  nightmare  lor  us  all. 


FNMA  AUCTIONS  PROVIDE  A  MAR- 
KET BAROMETER 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  9.  1968 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  keener 
sensitivity  to  conditions  in  the  mortsage 
market  has  been  one  of  the  .side  benefits 
of  lecently  implemented  weekly  auctions 
in  which  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association  buys  mortgages  in  the 
secondary  market.  As  the  following 
article  indicates,  the  auction  approach 
in  which  prices  are  set  in  unfettered 
competition,  leveals  quite  accuratey  the 
true  state  of  the  market. 

The  fact  that  the  auction  prices  are 
sensitive  to  and  reflective  of  changes  in 
the  mortgage  market  in  indicative  of 
.something  more  fundamental.  It  is  indic- 
ative of  the  fact  that  the  Govei-nment 
is  no  longer  "iTiaking  the  market"  by 
pegging  prices  at  unrealistic  levels.  It 
shows  that  forces  in  the  marketplace, 
faces  of  free  competition  arc  now  de- 
termining prices  in  the  .secondary  mort- 
gage market. 

I  commend  the  following  article  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 
Government      Auction      Foretells     Lower 
Mortgage  Interest  Rates 

(By  Joseph  R.  Slevin) 

A  sensitive  new  barometer  quietly  is  sig- 
naling that  better  things  are  ahead  for  the 
homebuilding  Industry. 

The  word  it  is  passing  is  that  builders  and 
homcbuyers  will  be  able  to  get  mortgage 
loans  mor-;  cheaply  and  more  readily  next 
year  than  they  can  now. 

The  glad  tidings  are  being  flashed  by  a 
novel  auction  that  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  launched  two  months 
ago.  The  FNMA  Ijuys  mortgages  and  the 
weekly  auction  prices  tell  whether  lenders 
expect  money  to  be  tight  or  easy  in  the 
future. 

Confirmation  of  the  FNMA  ijarometer's 
easier  money  signal  will  be  a  profoundly 
important  development  for  the  entire  U.S. 
economy.  A  shortage  of  mortgage  money  will 
push  homebuilding  into  a  damaging  reces- 
sion during  the  next  six  months.  Govern- 
ment forecasters  contend  that  the  home- 
building dip  will  have  to  give  way  to  a 
renewed  upturn  by  early  1969  or  a  nation- 
wide recession  will  hit  all  industries,  across- 
the-board. 

The  crucial  mortgage  market  turn  came 
a  week  ago  Monday.  Interest  rates  fell  at  the 
regular   FT^MA   auction   after  having   risen 
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from  one  new  peak  to  another  In  each  of  the 
previous  bidding  sessions.  Last  Monday,  they 
fell  again  The  evidences  that  the  eagerly 
awaited  move  toward  easier  money  Is  under- 
way. 

PNMA  President  Raymond  H.  Lapin  credits 
the  enactment  of  the  tl6  billion  tax  and 
spending  package  for  the  Interest  rate  turn- 
around. Mortgage  rates  and  other  borrowing 
costs  had  been  climbing  relentlessly  because 
worried  lenders  tlgured  that  a  severe  credit 
crunch  was  In  the  offlng.  But  enactment  of 
the  tax  bill  means  that  flscal  policy  will 
be  used  to  help  check  the  Inflationary  boom 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  System  will  be  used 
to  help  check  credit  control  reins. 

"We've  at  le.'ist  turned  the  corner:  we've 
stopped  the  d.irned  thing."  Oliver  Jones. 
Senior  Director  of  the  Mortgage  Bankers 
Association  declares.  Jones  played  a  key  role 
In  designing  the  new  auction  system  after 
President  Johnson  tapped  LapIn  to  head 
the  FNMA  last  sunmer. 

Jiist  before  the  tax  bill  passed,  lenders  were 
bidding  to  sell  new  home  mortgages  to 
PNMA  In  June  1969  at  a  bargain-counter 
rate  of  93.98  cents  pn  the  dollar.  By  last 
Monday,  their  confidence  had  improved  to 
the  point  where  they  were  unwilling  to  let 
their  future  mortgages  go  for  less  than  95.34 
cents. 

Each  uf  those  prices  has  a  matching  inter- 
eat  r«te.  .At  the  final  pre-tax  bill  auction, 
the  mortgage  lenders  estimated  they  would 
have  to  collect  a  record  7.05  per  cent  a  year 
on  next  June's  mortgages  but  by  last  Mon- 
day they  had  trimmed  their  interest  rate  de- 
mand to  6.89  per  cent. 

Government  economists  will  keep  close 
tabs  on  the  weekly  auctions  from  here  on 
out.  They  hope  the  mortgage  loan  rate  will 
continue  to  fall  The  lower  it  goes,  the  more 
likely  it  will  be  that  builders  will  start  a 
large  ntunber  of  new  homes  next  year. 

Money  will  not  solve  all  of  the  homebulld- 
Ing  industry's  problems,  of  course.  Construc- 
tion wages  are  climlng  rapidly.  So  are  build- 
ing materials  prices,  land  costs,  and  the  prices 
■>!  finished  houses. 

Many  people  will  have  to  settle  for  much 
smaller  homes  than  they  would  have  bought 
had  It  not  been  for  the  skyrocketing  build- 
ing costs. 

But  the  word  from  the  PNMA  auctions  Is 
that  con:ractors  will  be  able  to  borrow  money 
to  build  houses  and  their  customers  will  get 
the  morti?agcs  they  will  need  to  buy  the  ex- 
pensive finished  homes. 


CULVER  COMMENDS  FORMATION 
OF  PAIRBANK  TOWN-COUNTRY 
TEEN   CLUB 


HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  9.  1968 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  commend  and  express  my  support 
for  the  young  people  of  Fairbank,  Iowa, 
who  recently  organized  a  town-country 
teen  club.  This  is  the  kind  of  youth  ac- 
tivity which  should  be  publicized. 

I  have  always  thought  it  unfortunate 
that  the  small  minority  of  young  per- 
sons who  engage  in  unlawful  or  irrespos- 
sible  conduct  are  the  ones  who  capture 
all  the  headlines,  because  I  certainly  do 
not  believe  that  they  are  representative 
of  their  generation.  I  have  visited  every 
high  school  in  the  Second  District,  and 
these  visits  have  reconfirmed  my  opinion 
that  these  are  the  most  highly  motivated. 
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best  educated,  and  concerned  young  peo- 
ple In  our  history. 

I  was,  therefore,  very  pleased  when 
the  Oelweln  Daily  Register  reported  in 
detail  the  formation  of  the  Fairbank 
Town-Country  Teen  Club.  Here  a  group 
of  Fairbank  teenagers  energetically  at- 
tacked the  problem  of  too  much  spare 
time  and  no  place  to  go.  With  the  help 
of  the  people  of  Fairbank  they  acquired 
club  facilities  where  they  can  enjoy 
themselves  in  a  responsible  way.  Now 
they  are  working  hard  to  improve  "their 
place,"  and  they  are  being  strongly  sup- 
ported by  the  townspeople  in  this  effort. 
Of  interest  too,  is  the  inclusion  of  a  coun- 
selor's room  in  the  club  facilities  so  that 
those  who  have  a  problem  can  if  they 
wish  discuss  it  with  an  adult. 

I  strongly  support  this  program  and 
extend  it  my  most  sincere  wishes  for 
success.  For  those  who  wish  to  inform 
themselves  in  greater  detail  about  the 
club.  I  recommend  the  following  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Oelwein  Daily 
Register  on  Thursday,  June  27: 

Fairbank   Youth  To  Open   Club 
(By  Earl  Davis) 

Fairbank.— "It  all  started  when  Ave  or  six 
of  us  kids  were  sitting  around  downtown 
talking  about  the  fact  that  we  had  nothing 
to  do,  and  no  place  to  go.  .  ."  commented  the 
recently  elected  tlrst  president  of  Palrbank's 
newly  organized  Town-Country  Teen  club 
Patty  Leehey. 

Patty's  a  16-year-old.  who,  like  many  Fair- 
bank  teenagers,  wants  to  get  something  done, 
and  along  with  several  other  youths  and  city 
policemen  James  Schooley  and  Don  Arnold, 
they  did  something  about  'nothing  to  do.' 

The  group  met  Wednesday  night  In  the 
gymnasium  at  Immaculate  Conception  school 
to  set  dates  and  schedules  for  opening  the 
recently  acquired  Teen  clubrooms  donated 
by  Bentley  Chevrolet  located  above  the  auto 
dealer's  present  business  in  Fairbank. 

The  second  story  facility  will  be  paid  for 
out  of  membership  dues  set  at  $5.  No  rent 
win  be  paid,  only  utilities  and  operational 
costs  which  win  be  paid  out  of  the  club's 
funds,  that  to  date,  are  made  up  of  dona- 
tions from  Fairbank  businessmen  who  want 
to  see  the  youths  get  the  program  off  the 
ground. 

Officers  who  will  handle  management  and 
pay  the  bills  include  president.  Miss  Leehey: 
vice  president  Debbie  Bleger,  15:  secretary- 
treasurer  Mike  Miller.  15:  and.  recorder.  Patty 
Joyce.  17.  The  officers  were  elected  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Fairbank  youth  after  the  original 
members  met  with  the  town's  mayor.  James 
Curley.  members  of  the  clergy,  and  adult 
townspeople,  tuid  after  they  sent  out  verbal 
word  concerning  the  "idea"  they  planned  to 
pursue. 

■Everybody's  behind  us  in  this  elTort," 
Mike  Miller  stated.  "The  whole  town  sort  of 
laughed  at  first,  but  when  we  actually  began 
to  solicit  and  get  donations,  and  after  Bent- 
ley's  gave  us  a  place  to  hold  dances  and  have 
a  place  to  go  and  recreation,  they  quit  laugh- 
ing and  began  to  pitch  in  and  help,"  Patty 
Joyce  said. 

The  Town-Country  Teen  Club  actually 
consists  of  a  64  X  20  room  where  officers  plan 
to  install  a  pop  cooler.  Juke  box,  pool  tables. 
and  a  place  to  dance.  They  have  received 
word  that  different  musical  groups  from 
throughout  northeast  Iowa  will  donate  their 
talents  to  help  the  youths  get  started. 

A  bake  sale  has  been  planned  by  the  club 
members  for  Friday  night,  June  28.  at  the 
Legion  hall,  and  a  car  wash  has  been  set  for 
Saturday,  June  29.  at  the  Fairbank  Texaco. 
all  to  help  raise  funds  to  improve  existing 
club  acconunodatlons. 

Also  Included  In  the  club  room  will  be  a 
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counselor's  room,  planned  for  anyone  who 
might  have  a  problem  and  who  wants  to 
"talk  about  It"  with  an  adult. 

"The  adult  In  this  case  will  be  the  Rev. 
LeRoy  Joesten  who  has  helped  us  plan  all 
this,"  commented  Patty  Joyce. 

Do  they  anticipate  any  trouble  from  either 
within  the  town  or  outsiders  who  practice 
crashing  parties? 

"Not  really,"  City  Police  officer  James 
Schooley  stated.  "But  we  will  handle  It  as  It 
comes  along.  If  a  fight  starts,  we'll  be  there 
and  the  kids  will  be  sent  to  the  counselor. 
If  It's  too  serious,  the  courts  will  handle  It." 

The  youths  have  worked  hard  to  find  a 
place  for  themselves  In  their  own  town:  a 
place  to  go  that  is  theirs,  and  something  they 
are  doing  to  keep  themselves  off  the  streets 
and  out  of  trouble. 


GEORGIA  POWER  CO.  NUCLEAR 
POWERPLANT  NAMED  IN  HONOR 
OF  EDWIN  I.  HATCH 


HON.  FLETCHER  THOMPSON 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  9,  196S 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  foremost  citizens  of 
the  congressional  distri:t  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent  is  Mr.  Edwin  I.  Hatch, 
president  of  the  Georgia  Power  Co.  Re- 
cently, the  Atlanta  Rotary  Club  in  its 
regular  bulletin  pointed  out  that  Georgia 
Power  Co.  had  named  its  $150  million 
nuclear  powerplant  in  honor  of  Ed  Hatch 
who  is  a  Rotarian.  It  was  the  fourth 
such  plant  of  the  Georgia  Power  Co.  to 
be  named  in  honor  of  former  presidents 
of  the  company. 

Editor  Hubert  P.  Lee.  of  Dixie  Business 
magazine,  saluted  this  acknowledgement 
of  Mr.  Hatch  in  a  recent  issue  of  his 
magazine.  So  that  others  may  read  of 
the  outstanding  record  of  this  fine  busi- 
nessman. I  insert  in  the  Record  the 
resume  of  Mr.  Hatch  which  was  carried 
in  the  recent  issue  of  Dixie  Business: 
editor's  Whirligig:   Hatch  Goes  Nuclear 

Georgia  Power  Company  has  announced  a 
$150  million  nuclear  power  plant  to  be  named 
the  Edwin  I.  Hatch  Plant.  In  honor  of  Ro- 
tarian Ed  Hatch,  now  president  of  the  com- 
pany. There  are  Jack  McDonough,  Bill 
Mitchell,  and  Preston  Arkwright  plants,  each 
named  In  honor  of  former  presidents  of  this 
great  Institution.  Ed  has  come  fast  in  his 
climb  to  the  top.  Our  congratulations. 

Edward  I.  Hatch,  President  of  Georgia 
Power  Company  announced  on  June  29,  1967 
the  company's  nuclear  plant. 

When  the  plant  was  named  for  him  In 
January,  Rotary  in  Atlanta  hailed  the  news 
with  enthusiasm  ...  as  few  men  have  had 
an  atomic  plant  named  for  them. 

It  was  Just  half  a  year  and  25  ago  that 
Physicist  Enrico  Fermi  did  a  few  Ben  Gilmer 
calculations  on  a  3-Inch  slide  rule  and  an- 
nounced to  the  41  scientists. 

"The  reaction  Is  self-sustaining." 

In  a  squash  court  on  Stagg  Field  In  Chi- 
cago, the  atomic  age  was  born. 

The  investor  owned  utilities  early  saw  great 
possibilities  for  putting  the  new  energy  into 
use. 

Harllee  Branch.  Jr.  a  pioneer  In  the  Nu- 
clear research  field,  was  a  member  of  a  com- 
mission appointed  by  Georgia  Governor  Mar- 
vin Griffin  In  1956,  while  President  of  Georgia 
Power  Company. 

We  Join  Editor  Chet  Covey  in  saluting  Ed 
Hatch  for  Going  Nuclear. 


Juhj  9,  1968 


GUN  HYSTERIA 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  9.  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
interesting  reports  have  appeared  follow- 
ing the  gun  hysteria  epidemic  which  I 
feel  our  colleagues  will  find  of  interest 
in  deciding  whether  we  are  considering 
an  effect  or  a  cause. 

I  include  the  Herald  of  Freedom  for 
June  28.  1968.  and  the  Life  Line  for 
July  5: 

Political  Assassination 

Now  that  another  one  of  its  manufactured 
"heroes"  has  been  gunned  down  by  a  "lone 
assassin"  the  International  Communist  Con- 
spiracy can  be  expected  to  make  political 
hay  while  gullible  Americans  are  "clamor- 
ing" for  stronger  gun  controls.  The  Ameri- 
can public,  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
communications  media  which  dote  on  the 
Kennedys,  has  been  bamboozled  Into  think- 
ing that  'stringent  gun  controls"  which  stop 
the  "insane  traflic  in  guns"  will  solve  all 
our  problems  of  lawlessness  and  violence. 

Although  Robert  Kennedy  has  followed 
his  brother  John  to  a  martyr's  grave,  his 
death  does  not  confer  "instant  sainthood" 
upon  him.  We  hope  we  will  be  spared  such 
suggestions  from  the  members  of  the  clergy 
who  think  involvement  in  "civil  rights"  agi- 
tation automatically  makes  one  a  saint,  pro- 
vided the  door  to  Heaven  is  opened  by  an 
assassin's  bullet,  a  "lone"  assassin,   that  Is. 

John  F.  Kennedy  has  been  quoted  as  say- 
ing; "I  came  into  politics  in  my  brother 
Joe's  place.  If  anything  happens  to  me, 
Bobby  will  take  my  place  and  if  Bobby  goes, 
we  have  Teddy  coming  along."  At  the  time 
this  seemed  to  be  a  Joke,  but  now.  hor- 
ribly, it  has  come  to  pass,  and  we  have  still 
another  Kennedy  to  work  for  "the  dream  of 
a  better  world,"  to  be  built  up  Into  a  "hero" 
to  the  downtrodden  masses. 

In  an  article  in  the  N.Y.  Times  Magazine 
of  June  16.  1988.  William  V.  Shannon  writes 
of  John  and  Robert  Kennedy: 

"They  were  heroes.  Is  heroic  accomplish- 
ment a  signal  to  the  assassin,  an  Intolerable 
affront  to  the  envious  and  the  foolish  and 
the   broken-minded?    .    .    . 

"Now  Edward  Kennedy  stands  alone.  .  .  . 
The  Kennedy  political  heritage  Is  an  immense 
endowment.  But  Ted  may  also  be  heir  to  his 
family's  tragic  fate. 

"Will  he  draw  upon  himself  the  psychotic 
hate  and  envy  that  struck  down  his  two 
brothers?" 

So  there  we  have  the  picture  the  powers 
that  be  would  like  to  paint  of  the  assassi- 
nated Kennedys  .  .  .  heroes  struck  down  by 
an  assassin  filled  with  "psychotic  hate  and 
envy."  What  Mr.  Shannon  falls  to  mention 
is  that  the  alleged  assassins  of  both  Ken- 
nedys derived  their  psychotic  hate  (if  they 
were  Indeed  filled  with  It)  from  Communist 
propaganda  and  indoctrination  and  not  from 
Jealousy  or  envy  of  the  Kennedy  heroes.  Lee 
Harvey  Oswald  was  definitely  not  a  "loner" 
and.  as  evidence  concerning  Sirban  Slrhan 
mounts,  he  seems  to  have  been  accompanied 
by  one  or  more  companions  in  the  various 
acts  attributed  to  him.  Both  assassins  were 
pro-Castro,  pro-Communist  and  anti- 
American. 

Another  "loner"  who  was  filled  with  "psy- 
chotic hate"  struck  down  non-Kennedy  hero. 
Martin  Luther  King;  but  now  he  too  has 
been  apprehended  and  Canadian  authorities 
are  checking  into  the  "conspiracy"  possibili- 
ties as  his  get-away  was  jtist  too  smoothly 
planned  for  a  man  of  James  Earl  Ray's 
limited  mentality.  All  those  fictitious  names 
he  used  were  real  Canadians  who  resembled 
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Ray  .  .  .  who  supplied  the  names  and  in- 
formation concerning  them  as  well  as  the 
money  he  needed  to  live  and  travel  to  Eu- 
rope? It  all  bolls  down,  therefore,  to  the  fact 
that  in  all  probability  not  one  of  these  hate- 
ful and  hate-filled  assassins  committed  his 
dastardly  deed  as  a  loner"  but  rather  as 
part  of  a  conspiracy. 

The  preferred  explanation  for  the  shooting 
of  Robert  Kennedy  Is  that  the  assassin  was 
a  Christian  Arab  who  was  inflamed  because 
of  Bobby's  pro-Israel  stand,  condoning  vio- 
lence there  while  deploring  it  in  Vietnam. 
However  Mayor  Sam  Yorty  let  the  cat  out  of 
the  bag  when  he  held  a  news  conference, 
carried  live  over  TV,  in  which  he  stated  that 
Slrhan  had  been  Inflamed  by  Communist 
propaganda  and  had  written  In  his  notebook 
that  he  was  In  favor  of  Communism  of  any 
kind — Chinese,  Russian  or  any  other.  Of 
course.  Mayor  Yorty  has  been  pounced  upon 
from  all  sides,  court  orders,  talks  with  the 
President  of  the  U.S.  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  U.S.,  and  warned  not  to  talk  about 
the  case  any  more. 

During  his  news  conference  Mayor  Yorty 
added  the  Information  that  the  car  owned  by 
Slrhan  had  been  observed  parked  outside 
buildings  where  meetings  of  the  Communist 
DuBols  Clubs  were  being  held.  The  reporters 
attending  the  News  conference  seemed  to 
prefer  to  believe  that  this  did  not  necessarily 
prove  that  Sirhan  was  attending  those  meet- 
ings but  more  open-minded  persons  might 
feel  that  there  might  bo  some  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  he  was  indeed  inside  the  buildings 
near  which  his  car  was  observed. 

One  building  which  housed  a  pro-Castro 
meeting  had  an  observer  on  the  INSIDE, 
however,  and  he  identified  Slrhan  as  one  of 
the  participants.  Jose  Duarte.  an  exiled 
Cuban  army  officer,  told  a  news  conference 
that  the  incident  occurred  about  two  weeks 
prior  to  the  Bobby  Kennedy  assassination. 
Duarte  quoted  Slrhan.  whom  he  recognized 
from  newspaper  photos,  as  stating  at  this 
meeting  "What  we  need  in  the  United  States 
is  another  Fidel  Castro."  (Little  did  Slrhan 
realize  that  he  was  killing  the  man  who  could 
have  become  just  that.) 

Duarte  and  a  number  of  other  anti-Castro 
Cubans  attended  this  meeting  which  took 
place  May  21  in  a  mansion  on  Amesbury  Road 
in  the  Hollywood  Hills.  The  host  was  identi- 
fied by  Duarte  as  Robert  Laemmle.  32,  who 
stated  that  the  meeting  was  of  a  neighbor- 
hood Peace  and  Freedom  Party  club.  Duarte 
stated  that  he  and  his  friends  attended  the 
meeting  which  was  advertised  in  a  handbill. 
Since  it  seemed  to  be  pro-Castro,  they  wished 
to  present  the  opposing  viewpoint.  When 
Duarte  started  to  make  an  antl-Castro 
speech,  however,  Slrhan  reportedly  became 
very  angry  and  accused  him  of  being  a  CIA 
agent.  A  pro-Castro  film  was  shown  with 
comments  favorable  to  Castro,  and  a  col- 
lection was  taken  up  for  someone  called 
"Newton." 

An  article  in  the  Santa  Ana  (Gal.)  Regis- 
ter of  June  12,  1968  states: 

"Detective  Sgt.  Roy  Anderson  of  the  Oak- 
land Police  Departmeift  said  that  'Newton' 
was  Hughle  Newton,  26,  president  of  the 
Black  Panther  Society,  who  Is  being  held  In 
the  county  Jail  awaiting  trial  for  first  degree 
murder  in  the  shooting  death  last  Novem- 
ber of  Patrolman  John  Fry." 

Running  for  the  office  of  U.S.  Senator 
from  New  York  on  the  Peace  and  Freedom 
Party  (a  local  unit  of  which  held  the  above 
meeting)  ticket  is  Herman  Ferguson,  re- 
cently convicted  of  conspiracy  to  murder 
two  "moderate"  Civil  Rights  leaders,  Whit- 
ney Young  and  Roy  WUkins.  It  was  brought 
out  at  his  trial  that  Bobby  Kennedy  was 
also  on  the  assassination  list  drawn  up  by 
Max  Stanford,  head  of  the  Communist  Revo- 
lutionary Action  Movement  (RAM)  of  which 
Ferguson  was  a  member. 

That  Slrhan  "practiced,  plotted  and  lay 
in   wait"   was    indicated    by    the    following 
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headline  In  the  Los  Angeles  Times  of  June 
14,  1968:  "Plotting  by  Slrhan  Indicated  In 
Testimony  to  Grand  Jury" — "Transcript 
Made   Public.  .  ."   The   article   stated: 

"A  fireman  told  of  seeing  Slrhan  follow 
Kennedy  when  he  walked  through  the  Am- 
bassador kitchen  on  his  way  to  a  rally  In 
the  hotel's  Embassy  Room. 

"And  a  kitchen  porter  told  how  Sirban 
had  waited  In  the  kitchen,  nervously  asking 
the  porter,  three  or  four  times,  If  Kennedy 
planned  to  exit  via  the  same  route.".  .  . 

"Henry  Adrian  Carreon.  a  college  student 
and  playground  director,  said  that  when  he 
saw  a  man  he  Identified  as  Sirhan  about 
noon  June  4  at  the  San  Gabriel  Valley  Gun 
Club.  Slrhan  had  already  fired  300  or  400 
practice  shots.  .  .  . 

"His  testimony  Indicated  Slrhan  was  prac- 
ticing getting  off  his  shot<=  very  rapidly    .  .  . 

"Vincent  Dl  Pierro,  a  student  and  part 
time  waiter  at  the  Ambassador,  gave  the 
grand  Jury  a  dramatic  account  of  the  shoot- 
ing, of  SIrhan's  struggle  to  escape  after- 
ward— and  of  the  good-looking  girl  he  saw 
talking  with  Slrhan  earlier.  . 

"Pressed  for  details  of  the  girl  in  the 
polka-dot  dress  (with  Sirhan),  Dl  Pierro 
said: 

"  'I  would  never  forget  what  she  looked 
like  because  she  had  a  very  good-looking 
figure — '  ... 

"Ira  Goldstein.  19.  a  newsman,  who  was 
also  wounded,  said  he  thought  the  sound  of 
the  shots  were  'balloons  popping.'  Goldstein 
lesiiiled : 

"  'I  stepped  over  Irwan  Stroll,  who  was 
Just  hit.  .  .  Then  the  fifth  or  sixth  bullet 
did  make  contact  .  .  .  Then  I  staggered  over 
to  a  chair.  .  .  . 

"  "And  the  first  thing  I  said  was,  How  Is 
Sen.  Kennedy?  What  happened  to  him?' 

■•  'And  this  woman  walked  by.  and  she  said 
to  me.  "How  dare  you  talk  about  my  hus- 
band that  way."  and  she  slapped  me  across 
the  face. 

"  '.A.nd  I  said.  "I  am  sorry,  lady,  but  I  was 
shot,  too.  I'd  like  to  know  how  the  senator 
was — or  Is." 

"  "And  she  said.  "Oh,  I  am  sorry,  honey," 
and  kissed  me.  This  w.is  Mrs.  Ethel  Ken- 
nedy.' " 

An  article  in  the  Star  Ledger  (Newark, 
N.J.)  of  June  17.  1968  stated: 

"The  Saturday  before  the  assassination  of 
Sen.  Robert  P.  Kennedy,  his  alleged  killer, 
Sirhan  Blshara  Sirhan.  walked  Into  the  Lock, 
Stock  'n  Barrel  Shop  on  (sic)  suburban  San 
Gabriel. 

"The  proprietors  of  the  gun  shop,  Ben  and 
Dona  Herrjck,  say  there  were  two  men  with 
mm. 

"  'There  were  three  guys,  all  dark  and 
small,  Herrtck.  42.  declared.  .  .  . 

"The  receipt  from  the  sale  that  afternoon — 
$3.99.  Including  tax.  for  four  boxes  of  .22 
caliber  bullets — was  found  in  Sirhans  car 
near  the  Ambassador  Hotel  after  the  shoot- 
ing. .  .  . 

"Mrs.  Herrlck  declared  that  she  ^also  re- 
membered an  earlier  visit  to  the  store,  about 
a  month  and  a  half  ago.  by  Slrhan — again, 
she  said,  with  the  same  two  men. 

"  'There  was  no  sale  on  the  first  trip,"  she 
said.  Mrs.  Herrick  said  the  men  asked  whether 
the  shop  carried  amour-piercing  .357  mag- 
num ammunition.  .  .  . 

"According  to  the  receipt  that  was  found 
in  Sirhans  car,  two  of  the  boxes  of  .22s  were 
'minimags.'  .  .  .  They  usually  split  off  in  dif- 
ferent directions  upon  impact." 

A  NY.  Times  story  (June  7.  19681  stated: 
Police  Chief  Thomas  Reddin  said  he  had 
not  excluded  the  possibility  that  more  than 
one  person  was  involved  in  the  killing.  In 
the  bulletin  transmitted  to  law-enforcement 
agencies  the  Los  Angeles  police  said  they 
wanted  to  question  a  Caucasian  female.  .  .  . 

"Miss  Sandy  Serrano,  20,  a  co-chairman  of 
Youth  for  Kennedy  in  the  suburban  Pasa- 
dena-Altadena   area,   told   officers   that  Just 
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after  the  shooting  she  had  seen  a  woman  of 
that  description  run  out  of  the  hotel  ex- 
claiming triumphantly.  We  shot  him!  We 
shot  him!' 

•  Who  did  you  shoot?'  she  aslced  the  wo- 
man. 

"  'We  shot  Kennedy.'  the  woman  answered, 
according  to  Miss  Serrano." 

Slrhan  Bishara  Slrhan,  the  alleged  assassin, 
was  born  In  the  Musrara  Quarter  of  Jeru- 
salem In  the  sector  which  became  Israeli 
after  1948  The  father  had  worked  for  the 
British  but  lost  his  Job  when  they  pulled  out 
of  the  territory  The  family  had  to  flee  to  the 
Arab  sector  when  the  Israelis  took  over  and 
lost  all  of  Its  possessions  In  so  doing.  The 
father  found  no  work  and  the  family  lived 
in  squalor,  finally  appealing  to  the  pastor  of 
the  Lutheran  Church  of  the  Saviour  In  the 
Old  City  for  help  This  church  provided  for 
them  and  allowed  the  children  to  attend  the 
church  school  In  1957  the  Sirhans  moved  to 
the  United  States  reportedly  under  the  spon- 
sorship of  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Works  Agency  which  paid  part  of  the  e.\- 
penses  of  the  move  The  mother  and  father 
separated  and  the  father  returned  to  Jordan 
Since  1964  he  has  lived  In  Et  Taiylba  In 
Israeli-occupied  Jordan  and  reportedly  has 
earned  his  living  In  recent  years  by  selling 
small  articles  from  house  to  house  He  makes 
and  sells  charms  and  amulets  and  lives  In  a 
comfortoBle  new  house,  enjoying  the  income 
trt>m  ad]0ming  farm  lands. 

The  father  is  quoted  on  June  7.  1968  as 
stating.  "If  my  son  did  it.  he  deserves  his 
fate  I  always  have  had  such  deep  admira- 
tion for  the  Kennedy  family  ' 

However,  a  UPI  dispatch  from  Jerusalem, 
appearing  on  June  10.  1968.  tells  a  different 
tale  and  the  elder  Slrhan  Is  quoted  as  stat- 
ing: •Its  Kennedy  who  was  to  blame  for 
what  happened  It  was  his  tongue  which  led 
to  his  assassination"  The  dispatch  contin- 
ues: 

"The  elder  Slrhan  also  said  he  is  now  sure 
the  shooting  was  carried  out  entirely  on  my 
son's  initiative  and  alone '  Earlier  he  had 
said  his  son  had  been  'put  up  to'  the  assas- 
sination The  father  told  newsmen  that  a 
friend  Just  back  from  the  United  States 
changed  his  mind  and  put  things  straight  for 
me."  " 

This  same  article  contained  some  Interest- 
ing (If  true)  information  concerning  Slrhan 
Sirhans  brother.  It  stated: 

"In  Cairo,  the  seml-offlclal  Middle  East 
News  Agency  MENA  said  Sunday  night  In  a 
dispatch  from  Baghdad  that  the  accused  kill- 
er's brother  Sollman  has  been  arrested 
months  ago  by  the  Ir.iqls  as  an  Israeli  spy 

"The  MENA  dispatch  quoted  Iraqi  sources 
as  saying  Sollman  was  arrested  near  the  Jor- 
danian border  while  carrying  m  ips  of  Iraqi 
military  airports  The  dispatch  said  Sollman 
was  handed  to  Jordanian  authorities  because 
he  allegedly  was  connected  with  a  spy  ring 
uncovered  in  Jordan.  It  said  the  ring  was  still 
under  Investigation." 

Former  classmates  and  neighbors  of  Slrhan 
Slrhan  were  questioned  by  newsmen  In  an 
effort  to  learn  something  of  his  background. 
One  classmate  was  quoted  as  stating:  "He 
was  brilliant  He  was  studying  Russian  when 
everyone  else  was  barely  getting  by  In 
Spanisii  and  English  "  Another  reportedly 
stated :  "He  dreamed  of  being  something  big 
In  Jordan  after  his  studies  In  the  United 
States."  A  friend  described  his  mother  as  "a 
lovely  Christian  woman  who  did  her  best  to 
get  the  boys  to  oome  to  church — without 
much  success." 

Although  described  as  a  "Christian."  the 
alleged  killer  of  Sen  Kennedy  asked  for  two 
books  after  his  Imprisonment.  These  were 
"The  Secret  Doctrine. "  by  Helena  Petrovna 
Blavauky  and  "Talks  on  At  the  Peet  of  the 
Master"  "  by  Rev.  Charles  Webster  Lead- 
beater.  Both  of  these  books  are  on  theosophy. 
a   pantheistic    form   of   ancient   Gnosticism. 
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Madam  Blavauky  was  a  Russian-born  mystic, 
founder  of  the  Theosophlcal  Society.  The 
work  of  Madam  Blavatsky  was  carried  on  by 
Annie  Besant  who  was  also  active  in  the 
Pabian  Socialist  Movement.  Theosophy  re- 
jects most  Christian  doctrines  and  beliefs. 

Slrhan  had  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
police  before  the  Kennedy  incident.  The 
Washington.  DC.  Evening  Star  of  June  6 
1968  stated: 

"An  investigator  with  the  Los  Angeles  dis- 
trict attorney's  office  today  said  he  was  told 
by  Pasadena  police  that  Slrhan  Slrhan  had 
been  taken  Into  custody  last  December,  but 
declined  to  provide  the  reason  or  charge 

"Pas.-idena  police  said  they  had  a  "red  flag' 
file  on  Slrhan,  Indicating  he  had  been  booked 
previously.  .  .  . 

"There  was  also  a  notation  that  Slrhan 
complained  he  was  the  victim  of  a  disturb- 
ance In  1963.  and  other  notations  Indicated 
that  In  1932  and  again  last  March  Slrhan 
was  a  suspect  in  disturbance  of  the  peace 
cases  (Russell)  Stone  (a  Pasadena  police- 
man) said." 

After  the  shooting  of  Robert  P.  Kennedy, 
President  Johnson  lost  no  time  In  appointing 
his  favorite  device- -a  commission.  Kennedy 
was  still  alive  when  the  President  faced  the 
nation  on  TV  with  a  sober  statement  at  the 
end  of  which  came  the  announcement  of 
the  commission  which  he  had  been  able  to 
select  in  the  short  space  of  time  since  the 
shooting  of  Kennedy: 

This  nation  and  Its  people  have  suffered 
grievously  from  violence  and  assassination. 
"For  this  reason.  I  am  appointing,  with 
the  recommendation  of  the  leadership  of 
the  Congress,  a  commission  of  distinguished 
Americans  to  examine  this  tragic  phenome- 
non. 

"They  are:  Milton  Elsenhower,  Sen  Philip 
Hart.  Congressman  Roman  Hruska,  Arch- 
bishop Terence  J.  Cooke,  Rep  Hale  Boggs. 
Eric  Holler.  Judge  Leon  HIgglnbotham.  Mrs. 
Patricia  Roben.s-Harris.  Albert  E.  Jenner 
Jr  and  Rep.  William  McCulloch. 

The  commission  will  look  Into  the 
cause,  the  occurrence,  and  the  control  of 
physical  violence  across  the  nation — from 
assassination  motivated  by  prejudice,  ideol- 
ogy, politics  and  Insanity  to  violence  In  our 
city  streets  and  even  in  our  homes." 

In  case  anyone  doubts  what  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  "commission""  concerning 
guns  will  be.  they  have  but  to  read  their 
papers  and  magazines  and  listen  to  radio 
and  TV  Guns  must  go.  using  the  salami 
technique,  of  course.  First  register  them — 
the  confiscation  comes  later,  but  not  too 
much  later  In  this  case,  we  fear.  In  our 
country  the  enemy  (International  Commu- 
nism i  already  Is  well  established  in  posi- 
tions of  power,  with  an  external  army  wait- 
ing In  Cuba  for  the  signal  to  move  In.  This 
Is  what  happens  when  the  enemy  moves 
Into  a  country  where  all  guns  are  regis- 
tered: 

"When  the  Germans  came  ilnto  Holland) 
In  1940  they  Immediately  seized  the  gun 
registration  records  and  then  called  on  each 
holder  of  a  gun.  demanding  his  gun  by 
serial  number  and  description  according  to 
the  registration  records  under  penalty  of  In- 
stant death  should  It  not  be  brought  for- 
ward and  surrendered  within  seconds.  They 
not  only  took  the  country  without  any  re- 
sistance but  kept  It  also  without  any  resist- 
ance ..." 

However,  our  "representatlvea "  in  Wash- 
ington have  not  waited  for  the  "commis- 
sion "  to  make  its  recommendations.  They 
can't  wait  to  disarm  us.  so  let  us  note  who 
!s  taking  the  lead.  An  AP  dispatch  from 
Washington  states: 

"Ten  senators  Introduced  yesterday  a  com- 
pulsory firearms  registration  and  licensing 
bill  that  goes  far  beyond  the  gxin  control 
legislation  sought  by  President  Johnson. 
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"Sen.  Joseph  D.  Tydlngs  (D-Md.)  chief 
sponsor  of  the  bill,  told  the  Senate  he  also 
win  ask  for  a  Congressional  investigation  of 
what  he  called  the  gun  lobby. 

"Joining  with  Tydlngs  in  sponsoring  the 
bill  .  .  are  Sens.  William  Proxmire,  (D-Wis). 
Daniel  B.  Brewster.  (D-Md).  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph. (D-W  Va),  Jacob  K.  Javlts.  (R-N  Y), 
Clairborne  Pell,  (D-RI.)  and  Stephen  M. 
Young,  (D-Ohlo) . 

"Also  Sens.  George  Smathers.  (D-PIa  ). 
Walter  P.  Mondale.  (D-Mlnn.),  and  Vance 
Hartke,  (D-Ind.)' 

President  Johnson  is  not  Just  working  on 
the  national  level,  he  has  "instructed  his 
aides  to  get  In  touch  with  the  National  Gov- 
ernors Conference,  the  Council  of  State  Gov- 
ernments and  the  Special  Committee  of  State 
Attorneys  General  to  prepare  for  follow-up 
acUon  by  their  legislatures"  The  NY  Times 
article  which  contained  this  information 
(June  16,  1968)   also  stated: 

"In  addition,  the  President  was  said  to 
have  asked  Defense  Secretary  Clark  M.  Clif- 
ford and  his  science  adviser.  Dr.  Donald  P. 
Hornig,  to  check  the  progress  In  a  two-year- 
old  Government  research  program  on  ways 
of  detecting  concealed  firearms  In  public 
places. 

Scientists  have  been  examining  the  feas- 
ibility of  developing  machines  that  would  re- 
cord the  peculiar  profile  of  guns  but  not 
other  metalic  objects  and  of  requiring  a  spe- 
cial alloy  in  the  manufacture  of  weapons  to 
make  such  detection  easier." 

For  those  who  had  planned  to  hide  their 
guns  when  registration  and  confiscation 
come  along,  take  note  that  methods  devised 
to  detect  hrearms  In  public  pl.ices  cin  also 
be  used  on  private  places. 

One  of  the  arguments  used  to  Influence 
the  American  public  in  favor  of  "gun  con- 
trol" is  that  "strict  gun  control  Is  practiced 
abroad."  This  is  America,  however,  and  our 
system  of  government  (on  paper,  anyway)  is 
better  than  those  of  the  countries  "'abroad, ' 
We  have  rights,  not  privileges  granted  by  the 
government,  although  they  are  rapidly  being 
taken  away  from  us  by  an  all-powerful  fed- 
eral government.  We  must  see  that  our  right 
to  bear  arms  is  not  taken  away  if  we  wish  to 
save  our  country  from  the  conspiracy  which 
threatens  to  destroy  it. 

Obstacle   op   CREDiBiLrrv:    Gun   Control 
Amid   Uncontrolled   Riots? 

There  are  many  obstacles  facing  advocates 
of  gun  control  these  days.  The  main  ones 
are  rreUiblUty  of  argument  in  a  moment  of 
barrel-hot  emotion. 

They'll  have  to  convince  a  wary  portion  of 
the  populace  that  gun  control  isnt  a  step 
toward  confiscation  of  weapons.  The  next 
obstacle  will  be  the  average  Joe  Citizen  who 
won  t  want  to  give  up  his  gun  or  register  It 
as  long  as  permissiveness  and  riots  are  the 
disorders  of  the  day.  It  seems  hardly  the 
time — even  while  remembering  recent  assas- 
sinations— to  take  away  a  man's  last  means 
of  defense  when  the  next  uncontrolled  riot 
may  be  only  moments  away. 

Then.  too.  who  is  to  say  that  after  gun 
control  that  "gun-running  control "  won't  be 
necessary?  Prohibition  days  showed  how 
government  means  to  a  social  end  became 
government-Inspired  social  upheaval.  You 
couldn't  drink  the  hard  stuff,  so  the  lawless 
sold  It  by  the  barrels  and  used  the  money 
from  the  sale  for  $600  suits  for  themselves 
and  $100  bribes  for  lawmen. 

As  for  the  subversive  elements,  they  have 
long  realized  that  one  easy  way  to  take  over 
a  country  is  to  disarm  Its  citizens.  When 
called  on  to  fight.  Joe  Citizen  has  not  only 
long  since  forgotten  how  to  point  a  gun 
straight,  he  wouldn't  have  one  to  point. 
Anyone  who  has  ever  studied  Communists 
and  the  way  they  do  things  knows  that  the 
Reds  would  like  to  know  where  each  and 
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every  firearm  weapon  is  stashed  and  who  has 
it.  Registration  fits  In  the  Communist  plan 
of  things  like  a  beard  did  on  Marx's  face.  As 
for  those  who  still  say  there  Is  no  Communsit 
menace — well,  the  Communists  had  nothing 
In  1917  and  now  they've  got  a  third  of  the 
world's  population,  a  fourth  of  Its  real  estate, 
and  have  cornered  the  market  in  barbed  wire 
enclosures  and  sentry  stands.  Anyone  who 
diminishes  communism's  role  In  the  world  Is 
uninformed  or  a  subversive. 

Of  course,  this  Is  not  to  say  that  every- 
one who  wants  guns  registered  Is  uninformed 
or  a  subversive.  But  some  of  the  misinfor- 
mation that  is  part  and  parcel  of  gun  control 
talk  these  days  surpasses  the  uninformed 
and  outdoes  the  subversive. 

First  of  all,  what  are  we  talking  about? 
About  keeping  guns  from  people  who  shoot 
them  at  other  people — and  the  fact  is  that 
this  cannot  be  done.  We  can — It  Is  hoped — 
minimize  the  number  of  deaths-by-flrearms. 

With  what  kinds  of  control?  At  whose  ex- 
pense? At  that  of  the  man  who  turned  his 
gun  In.  only  to  be  shot  by  a  burglar  who 
Invades  the  man's  home  intent  on  breaking 
the  law?  At  the  price  of  the  tears  of  a 
widow  whose  husband  was  shot  to  death  re- 
sisting a  robber,  or  rioter,  who  robbed  the 
man's  store?  If  there  were  no  g^uns  for  the 
populace,  only  for  the  outlaw  who  bought 
weapons  from  the  Mafia,  how  long  would  It 
be  before  the  Mafia  would  see  the  profit  po- 
tential in  selling  weapons  to  storeowners? 
To  homeowners? 

So.  the  "no-guns-at-all"  Idea  is — consid- 
ering human  nature — obviously  unworkable, 
but  It  has  been  suggested  by  an  Ivory  tower 
type  who  was  loose  in  Dallas  recently.  He 
said  shooters  could  check  out  their  guns  at 
the  shooting  range.  American  society  Isn't 
ready  for  the  ""no-guns-at-all"  type  legisla- 
tion and  perhaps  the  Ivory  tower  types  are 
living  in  the  future  in  which  man  vrtll  be 
able  to  behave  himself  at  all  times.  Aggres- 
sion control  is  the  answer,  but  a  far-off  one. 

Aside  from  legislation  already  passed  ( bar- 
ring mall-order  sale  of  handguns)  and  that 
which  is  forthcoming  (ending  interstate  sale 
of  rifles  and  shotguns ) ,  the  only  kind  of 
legislation  left  Is  registration  and  licensing, 
background  checks  of  would-be  gun  owners 
and.  as  has  been  suggested,  written  and 
ability  tests  for  gun  owners. 

Any  and  all  of  the  latter  might  diminish 
the  amount  of  gun  deaths,  but  their  Imple- 
mentation would  be  ineffectual  if  not  ap- 
plied uniformly:  I.e.  by  federal  law.  Pro- 
ponents of  such  a  law  accurately  state  that 
a  state  with  loose  gun  laws  would  get  all 
the  gun  business  from  neighboring  states 
with  stringent  rules. 

The  problem  here  runs  straight  from  the 
firing  to  the  law  bench.  Along  the  way,  there 
are  some  statistics  that  cast  doubt  on  the 
supiK>sltlon  that  more  laws  will  cause  fewer 
deaths. 

Would  registration  be  unconstitutional? 
The  Second  Amendment  says  "A  well-regu- 
lated militia,  being  necessary  to  the  secu- 
rity of  a  free  State,  the  right  of  the  people  to 
keep  and  bear  Arms,  shall  not  be  Infringed." 
In  an  era  of  legal  technlcalltles-gone-nuts 
and  Supreme  Court  decisions  that  have 
made  this  a  government  of  men.  not  laws, 
what  chance  does  the  Constitution  have? 
The  Supreme  Court  ruled  In  the  30*s  that 
the  Amendment  was  dealing  with  a  "mili- 
tia"— not  the  people.  The  activist  Supreme 
Court  will  rule  however  It  pleases,  while 
the  intent  and  English  of  the  Amendment  is 
Ignored.  Pew  doubt  how  the  Court  would 
rule  on  this  matter. 

Figures  found  in  the  Statistical  Abstract 
of  the  United  States,  published  by  the  U.S. 
Dept.  of  Commerce,  don't  exactly  make  the 
case  for  stringent  gun  control.  New  York 
state  has  tough  gun  legislation  known  as  the 
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Sullivan  Law,  but  New  York's  total  crime 
rate  per  100,000  population  for  murder, 
robbery  and  aggravated  assaults  in  1965 
was  185.4.  Texas  has  nothing  like  a  Sulli- 
van Law  and  Its  crime  rate  for  the  same 
categories  is  186.7.  Idaho's  gun  laws  aren't 
strict  either;  its  rate  for  1965  was  68.4. 
California,  with  strict  control,  had  a  whop- 
ping 260.9  rate — same  crimes,  same  year. 
Somehow,  such  information  doesn't  end  the 
argument.  Is  It  because  the  figures  aren't 
uniform,  or  that  metropolitan  areas  can't 
be  compared  with  rural  areas  (NY.  & 
Idaho),  or  Is  this  too  emotional  an  Issue 
for  rational  thought?  The  latter  seems  to  be 
the  case.  The  question  that  should  be  asked 
is:  What  is  the  truth  of  the  matter?  Instead, 
people  talk  about  gun  control  without  facts 
and  damn  anyone  who  seems  cool. 

U.S.  Rep.  Corneliuj  Gallagher  of  New  Jer- 
sey wants  gun  legislation:  specifically,  proof 
of  .ige  and  baring  of  bickground  of  gun 
purchasers.  He  does  not  like  the  contention 
that  states  without  gun  laws  and  licensing 
have  crime  rates  no  higher  than  states  which 
do.  "We  hear."  he  snid  In  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  June  11.  ""so  much  about 
the  problem.s  of  the  cities.  We  hear  also  of 
the  better  conditions  In  rural  areas,  where 
most  city  problems  do  not  manifest  them- 
.selves.  Yes  .  .  we  find,  by  the  gun  associa- 
tion"s  own  ndmission,  that  there  is  every 
bit  as  m"uch  crime  In  the  pastoral  areas  as 
in  the  seething  ones.  How  can  thev  explain 
that?"' 

Rep.  Gallagher's  contribution  to  confusion 
;s  Lhus  seen  in  its  extensive  glory. 

'iliere  are  Congretsmen  who  are  caught  up 
in  ihe  emotional  daluge  loUowing  the  killings 
by  an  ex-convict  and  a  Pan-Arab  nationalist. 
It  Is  widely  known,  but  seldom  repeated  now, 
that  the  ;!lleged  killer  of  Senator  Kennedy 
broke  California  laws  to  kill  the  Senator. 
Both  killers  cculd  get  guns  anytime,  under 
any  situation. 

Efforts  to  put  better  gun  control  laws  on 
I  he  books  have  inevitably  followed  incidents 
such  as  the  killing  of  a  president,  a  Negro 
leader,  a  U.S.  Senator:  but  prior  to  each  hor- 
rible occurrence,  there  was  no  furor  for  gun 
control. 

Emotion  seems  to  be  the  prime  mover  of 
rush  legislation.  In  the  heat  of  the  moment, 
no  one  has  shown  that  in  1930.  6.995  Ameri- 
cans died  by  firearms  and  explosives.  Be- 
tween 1940-1960.  the  figures  dropped,  rang- 
ing from  4,179  to  4.655.  In  1965.  according 
lo  the  Statistical  Abstract,  the  figure  had 
dropped  from  the  1930  level  of  6,995  to  6,158. 
Population  rose  In  the  same  period  from 
122.7  million  to  194.5  million.  The  gun  con- 
trol advocates  could  say  gun  legislation  kept 
the  death-by-firearm  figure  down;  the  others 
could  trot  out  their  crime  rate-per- 1 00.000 - 
figures  to  support  their  belief. 

Meanwhile,  the  emotion  and  misinforma- 
tion, the  half-truths  and  untruths  continue 
to  swirl  about  and  confuse — even  as  Con- 
gress considers  more  legislation.  The  Asso- 
ciated F>ress  added  its  bit  by  releasing  death- 
bv-firearms  figures  for  the  week  of  June  17- 
23. 

Gun  legislation  may  be  badly  needed,  but 
the  advocates  ought  not  attempt  to  prove 
their  case  amid  confusion.  Diu'ing  this  period 
of  intense  feeling  following  the  recent  cau- 
sative Incidents,  the  other  side  will  be  heard 
with  derision  or  not  at  all.  Time  magazine's 
article  on  gun  control  stands  as  an  example; 
nothing  the  NRA  says  makes  sense  accord- 
ing to  the  unnamed  persons  responsible  for 
Time's  attack.  There  is  but  one  side — Time's. 

What  must  be  kept  in  mind  is  that  the 
rush  toward  gun  control  now — however  good 
its  intent — is  mis-aimed.  To  take  guns  away 
from  all  or  to  cause  licensing  and  registra- 
tion for  all.  because  of  the  horrible  aggres- 
sive tendencies  of  two  men,  is  childish. 

The  evidence  isn't  all  In  yet. 
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OR.  JOHN  P.  BOLAND 


HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  9.  1968 

Mr,  McCarthy.  Mi-.  speaker,  one  of 
the  most  beloved  and  outstanding  priests 
in  thie  State  of  New  YorJc,  the  Right 
Reverend  Monsignor  John  P.  Boland. 
died  on  June  31  in  the  rectory  of  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas  Church  in  Buffalo. 

Monsignor  Boland  was  famed 
throughout  the  State  and  country  as  a 
great  mediator  in  labor  disputes  and  was 
the  founder  in  1938  of  the  Buffalo  Dioc- 
esan Labor  College,  one  of  the  finest 
labor  schools  in  the  country.  He  was  best 
known  as  the  "labor  priest"  and  worked 
tirelessly  during  his  life  to  further  the 
application  of  moral  principles  to  labor 
disputes.  He  was  the  first  chairman  of 
the  Labor  Relations  Board  of  New  York 
State,  founded  in  1937,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  death  at  the  age  of  80.  was  still  a 
member  of  the  Labor  Mediation  Board 
of  New  York. 

My  wife.  Gail,  and  I  have  a  special 
afifection  and  regard  for  Monsignor 
Boland  who,  on  a  cold  day  in  February 
1957,  pei-formed  our  marriage  ceremony. 

The  Buffalo  Evening  News  published 
an  excellent  obituarj'  about  Monsignor 
Boland  and  his  many  accomplishments 
which  I  would  like  to  .share  with  my  col- 
leagues. Tlie  obituary  follows: 
Monsignor  Bola.nd  Rites  Wf.dnf.sd.^v  — A 
Pioneer  in  L.\bor  Relations 

Msgr.  John  P.  Boland.  PA.  who  gained 
worldwide  lame  as  "the  labor  i)riest,"'  was 
pronounced  dead  at  1:35  Sunday  afternoon 
after  a  fire  i-nveloped  him  In  the  second- 
floor  study  ol  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  rectory. 

Msgr.  Boland.  80.  who  had  been  In  a  wheel - 
chair  most  ol  the  time  for  the  last  10  years. 
was  reading  a  newspaper  in  the  rectory  study, 
450  Abbott  Rci. 

Police  reported  lie  apparently  lighted  a 
cigar  after  Ins  nurse,  Mrs.  Margaret  A.  Talty, 
left  the  study  to  get  his  lunch.  The  cigar 
ignited  the  paper,  a  blanket  and  his  cloth- 
ing. 

When  Mrs.  Talty  returned  to  the  room, 
she  eased  the  priest  lo  the  floor  and  smoth- 
ered the  flames. 

-Mccilcai  Kxaminer  Erirl  K.  Cantwell  pro- 
nounced Msgr.  Boland  dead  and  issued  an 
acclacntal  cieath  certificate. 

The  Fourth  Degree,  Knights  of  Columbus, 
and  the  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  Holy  Name  So- 
ciety will  provide  a  guard  of  honor  for  the 
body  which  will  be  in  the  St.  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas Rectory   until   tomorrow  afternoon. 

At  4  tomorrow  afternoon,  the  Office  of  the 
Dead  will  be  chanted  as  the  body  is  moved 
to  the  church.  It  will  lie  there  until  10:30 
Wednesday  morning  when  a  Concelebrated 
Mass  of  Requiem  will  be  held  with  Auxiliary 
Bishop  Pius  A.  Benincasa  as  the  principal 
celebrant. 

The  Rev.  Eugene  E.  O'Loughlin.  pastor  of 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas  Church,  will  celebrate 
a  Mass  for  the  parish  at  7:30  Tuesday  eve- 
ning. 

A  pioneer  in  field  op  labor  relations 
Msgr.  Boland.  a  pioneer  in  the  newly  devel- 
oping field  of  modern  labor  relations  in  the 
1930s,  also  was  a  devoted  parish  priest,  serv- 
ing as  pastor  of  St.  TTiomas  Aquinas  until 
his  retirement  in  October  1967. 

He  was  the  first  chairman  of  the  New  York 
State   Labor   Relations   Board. 
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Msgr.  Boland  Is  survived  by  four  sisters, 
Mrs.  Mary  A.  Kelleher.  Miss  Elizabeth  C. 
Boland.  Mrs.  Nora  Short  of  Palm  Springs. 
Calif.,  and  Mrs.  Anna  M.  McCall  of  Miami. 
Pla..  and  a  brother.  Thomas  J  Boland. 

Another  brother.  £>lvlslon  Chief  William 
J.  Boland  of  the  Plre  Department  died  Jan. 
6.  1957.  after  being  overcome  by  smoke  at  a 
flre  that  damaged  the  former  Curtlss-Wright 
plant  in  Elmwood  Ave 

Msgr  Boland  had  been  In  poor  health  for 
many  years  and  was  often  hospitalized. 

But  each  tlme^to  the  relief  and  amaze- 
ment of  his  many  frlend» — he  rallied,  re- 
covered and  left  the  hospital  bed  to  resume 
his  duties  as  pastor  of  the  South  Buffalo 
parish  he  headed  for  17  years. 

Msgr  Boland.  a  member  of  the  State  Board 
of  Mediation  at  the  time  of  his  death.  si>ent 
years  of  effort  in  pursuit  of  more  amicable 
relations — based  on  Justice— between  em- 
ployer and  worker. 

He  left  behind  him  many  monuments, 
some  In  concrete  and  stone,  others  In  the 
hearts  of  the  community  and  the  men  who 
knew  and  loved  him 

FOUNDED    LABOR    COLLECE.    KNOWN    THROUGH- 
OUT   NATION 

One  was  the  Buffalo  Diocesan  Labor  Col- 
lege, which  he  founded  in  1938.  One  of  the 
best  known  "labor  schools"  in  the  country. 
It  Is-dedlcated  to  promoting  the  application 
of  moral  principles  to  the  many  facets  of 
collective  bargaining. 

The  school  has  educated  hundreds  of  area 
trade  unionists  and  management  representa- 
tives In  a  score  of  subjects  ranging  from 
public  speaking  to  grievance  handling. 

Msgr.  Boland.  who  became  director  emeri- 
tus of  the  school  when  health  and  pastoral 
duties  made  it  necessary,  received  the 
Founder's  Award  from  the  school  at  Its  20th 
anniversary  dinner  Dec  8.  1958.  On  that  oc- 
casion, the  Most  Rev  Leo  R.  Smith.  VO.  late 
auxiliary  bishop  of  Buffalo,  observed: 

"Many  honors  have  come  to  Msgr.  Bo- 
land— but  none  equal  to  the  regard  in  which 
he  Is  held  by  the  worklngtman." 

That  comment  well  might  be  the  epitaph 
of  the  kindly  man  who  was  known  to  all 
as  "Father  Boland"  and  "the  labor  priest." 

In  1961.  Msgr.  Boland 's  observance  of  the 
50th  ann.versary  of  his  ordination  was  high- 
lighted by  a  reception  at  which  the  Diocesan 
Labor  College  presented  a  plaque  and  its 
"Man  of  the  Year"  award  to  him. 

Msgr  Stanley  A.  Kulplnskl.  director  of  the 
college,  said  of  Msgr  Boland : 

"Here  Is  an  Idealist.  Here  Is  a  man  with 
vision,  one  of  the  few  who  foresaw  har- 
monious inbor-management  relations  20 
years  before  they  materialized." 

FRIENDS    CONSTRUCT    SHRINE    DEDICATED    TO 
ST     JOSEPH 

Another  proof  of  the  high  esteem  In  which 
his  labor-management  counsel  was  held 
stands  on  the  parish  grounds  of  his  church. 
St  Thomas  Aquinas,  at  Abbott  Rd..  and 
Athol  St 

It  is  the  S  10.000  outdoor  shrine  erected  in 
1952  by  a  group  of  friends  from  both  sides 
of  the  bargaining  table  who  call  themselves 
the  Father  Boland  Foundation. 

Formed  in  July  1950  to  perpetuate  the 
name  and  work  of  Msgr  Boland.  the  founda- 
tion conceived  the  Idea  of  the  shrine  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Jooepb  the  Carpenter  It  was 
built  by  area  building  trades  unions,  who 
contributed  the  labor,  and  contractors  who 
supplied  the  equipment  without  cost. 

The  shrine  includes  impressive  marble  fig- 
ures of  St.  Joseph,  patron  of  the  working- 
man,  and  the  young  Jesus  learning  the  car- 
penter's trade. 

The  shrine  for  many  years  has  been  the 
site  of  the  annual  outdoor  Labor  Day  Blau, 
another  idea  which  originated  with  Magr. 
Boland  and  spread  to  several  states  and 
Latin  American  countries.  It  Is  believed  that 
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the  annual  Labor  Day  Mass  In  Buffalo  was 
the  flrst  such  observance  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

GAVE    DP    PARISH    DUTIES    TO    BE    FAMED    ARBnXR 

When  It  was  dedicated,  the  shrine  was  de- 
scribed as  a  "symbol  to  labor  and  manage- 
ment to  work  together  for  the  g^ood  of  all" — 
an  aim  which  underlay  much  of  Msgr.  Bo- 
land's  career. 

A  slender,  scholarly  priest,  Msgr.  Boland 
rellnqul^ed  his  parish  duties  in  July  1937 
to  take  over  the  No.  1  spot  in  the  state's 
newly-setup  machinery  for  smoothing  labor 
disputes,  and  went  on  to  gain  international 
recognition  as  a  labor  arbiter. 

In  June  1942,  Herbert  H.  Lehman,  then 
governor,  reluctantly  accepted  Msgr.  Boland's 
resignation  as  chairman  of  the  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  so  that  he  could  return  to  his 
parish  work 

However,  at  the  governor's  insistence,  the 
priest  remained  at  the  helm  of  the  board 
until  the  end  of  that  year,  dividing  his  time 
between  parish  work  and  settling  labor  dis- 
putes. 

"He  has  been  such  an  unusually  valuable 
public  servant  that  I  very  much  hate  to  see 
him  go."  commented  Gov.  Lehman  at  the 
time.  'He  has  the  full  confidence  of  both 
employers  and  workers.  His  associates  love 
him  and  admire  him  and  follow  his  leader- 
ship without  question.  We  have  been  par- 
ticularly fortunate  in  this  state  during  the 
past  several  years  in  maintaining  Industrial 
peace.  I  do  not  know  of  anyone  who  could 
possibly  take  his  place." 

METHOD  WAS  TO  MAKE  DISPUTANTS  TALK  IT 
OVER 

His  services  were  not  lost  to  the  state, 
however.  In  1947.  Gov  Dewey  named  him  to 
the  State  Mediation  Board,  and  in  1961.  Gov. 
Rockefeller  re-appointed  him. 

A  friendly  little  man  with  merry  eyes, 
thinning  gray  hair,  a  sharp  wit  and  an  ar- 
senal of  good  stories.  Msgr.  Boland.  who  as 
a  boy  carried  a  dinner  pall  to  his  father  at 
work  on  the  docks,  always  insisted  that 
there  was  "no  magic"  nbout  his  successful 
labor  arbitration  or  mediation. 

His  formula,  although  he  was  reluctant  to 
discuss  specifically  his  manner  of  operation, 
was  to  get  the  disputants  to  sit  down  to- 
gether, talk  it  over  and  like  it. 

Students  of  the  famed  Papal  encyclicals 
on  social  Justice  everywhere  often  remarked 
that  the  priest's  insistence  on  such  confer- 
ences were  a  fulfillment  of  the  Vatican's 
chief  aim  regarding  labor  disputes. 

"It  Is  not  a  science  at  all."  Msgr.  Boland 
used  to  say  of  labor  arbitration,  "although 
perhaps  it  Is  an  art.  It  merely  requires  that 
the  arbitrator  or  mediator  be  strictly  neutral 
and  alert 

"It  sometimes  requires  that  the  neutral 
man  interpret — In  middle-of-the-road  lan- 
guage— the  things  that  the  employer  and 
employe  are  saying  to  and  about  each  other. 
As  they  say  it.  It  is  sometimes  appallingly 
contradictory." 

TOOK    PART   IN    ESTABLISHING    "MAJORITT   RULE" 
PRINCIPLE 

Msgr  Boland's  fame  as  an  arbiter  who  got 
results  was  so  widespread  that  he  once  was 
the  subject  of  a  lengthy  magazine  article  In 
Chile  The  article  pleased  him  because  its 
theme  was — "A  Catholic  priest,  appointed  by 
.-i  Jewish  governor,  arbitrating  labor  disputes 
in  a  Protestant  state." 

Msgr.  Boland  had  been  a  parish  priest  22 
years  and  was  pastor  of  St.  Lucy's  and  St. 
Columba's  Churches  when  summoned  to  the 
SLRB  post.  Before  his  appointment,  however, 
he  had  been  director  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  in  the  Buffalo  area  from 
April  1934  to  June  1937. 

In  his  connection  with  the  local  National 
Labor  Board  he  was  responsible  for  two  of 
its  best-known  decisions  one  having  to  do 
with  the  duty  of  employers  to  bargain  with 
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unions  representing  their  employes  (the  Hall 
Baking  Co.  case)  and  the  other  involving  the 
principle  now  generally  accepted  that  the 
representative  of  a  majority  of  the  employes 
in  a  given  plant  or  shop  is  the  exclusive  rep- 
resentative of  all  the  employes  Including 
those  who  have  not  Joined  or  do  not  Intend 
to  Join  the  union  (the  Houde  case)  This 
latter  Is  known  as  the  basis  of  the  "majority 
rule"  In  industrial  elections. 

"We  hold  together  that  opportunities  for 
employment  should  exist  for  all,  always, 
whatever  the  color  of  our  skin,  whatever  our 
racial  or  national  origin,  whatever  our  creed," 
Msgr.  Boland  once  told  an  interviewer. 

"No  man  can  enjoy  the  blessings  of  a  sat- 
isfying standard  of  living  if  one  man  suffers 
from  their  loss." 

FOUNDED    ST.    ANTHONY'S  PARISH  IN 
LACKAWANNA 

Msgr.  Boland  was  born  April  27.  1888.  In 
Buffalo,  one  of  a  family  of  nine  children. 

His  early  education  was  received  In  St. 
Brlgid's  School.  St.  Joseph's  Apostolic  School, 
Watertown,  and  St.  Bonaventure  University. 

He  was  ordained  June  10.  1911,  in  Rome, 
after  receiving  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity 
from  the  Urban  College  of  Propaganda  at  the 
unusually  early  age  of  23. 

Although  his  career  took  him  to  all  parts 
of  the  world,  he  returned  eagerly  each  time 
to  his  native  city.  When  he  celebrated  the 
50th  anniversary  of  his  ordination  in  1961, 
he  told  friends,  "I  love  Buffalo  in  a  limitless 
way.  with  all  my  heart.'- 

He  was  a  friend  of  Msgr.  Nelson  H.  Baker 
of  Lackawanna  and  was  one  of  the  honored 
guests  in  1961  at  dedication  of  Lackawanna's 
Father  Baker  Bridge. 

After  assignments  at  Blessed  Sacrament 
Chapel  (adjoining  St.  Joseph's  Cathedral  in 
Delaware  Ave.).  St.  Brlgid's.  Buffalo,  and  St. 
Anthonys.  Lime  Rock.  N.Y..  he  founded  in 
1917  St.  Anthony's  luilan  parish  in  Lacka- 
wanna. 

Two  months  later  he  became  pastor  of  St. 
Columba's  Church.  He  became  pastor  of  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas  Church  on  his  retirement 
from  SLRB  duties  in  1942. 

In  June  1961  the  parish  dedicated  its  new 
church  which  cost  more  than  $500,000.  It  is 
one  of  the  finest  structures  of  Its  design  in 
the  nation. 

Msgr.  Boland's  activities  were  not  confined 
to  labor  arbitration  and  parish  work.  Shortly 
before  a  serious  illness  In  1953 — from  which 
It  was  feared  he  might  not  recover — he  re- 
turned from  Europe  where  as  a  personal 
representative  of  His  Holiness  Pope  Pius  XII 
he  spent  more  than  eight  months  supervising 
relief  work  among  the  needy  in  war-stricken 
areas. 

Before  the  guns  of  World  War  II  were  si- 
lenced. Msgr.  Boland  spent  eight  months  in 
1944-45  in  war  relief  work  In  Europe. 

ACTIVELT  PARTICIPATED  IN  MANY  ORGANIZATIONS 

In  1947,  at  the  request  of  Gen.  of  the  Army 
Douglas  MacArthur.  he  spent  six  months  in 
Japan,  as  a  consultant  to  labor  organiza- 
tions of  the  defeated  country. 

It  was  while  in  Europe  that  he  had  the  rare 
privilege  of  being  named  a  monslgnor  and 
domestic  prelate  by  the  Pope  personally. 
Usually,  such  honors  are  announced  in  the 
home  diocese  of  the  priest  being  honored. 
Msgr.  Boland  had  several  private  audiences 
with  the  Pop>e  and  when  he  left  Rome  to  re- 
turn home  he  carried  with  him  the  Pontiff's 
blessing  for  his  parishioners  at  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas. 

He  received  the  high  ecclesiastical  rank 
of  prothonotary  apostolic  on  Feb.  22.  1954. 

At  various  times  in  his  career,  Msgr.  Boland 
also  served  as  a  Judge  of  the  diocesan  matri- 
monial court,  diocesan  director  of  hospitals, 
vice  president  of  the  NaUonal  Catholic  In- 
dustrial Conference  and  professor  of  labor  re- 
lations at  Fordham  University,  New  York 
City. 
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He  also  was  foimder  and  a  past  president 
of  the  Western  New  York  Hospital  Confer- 
ence and  founder  of  the  Catholic  Study  Club 
of  Buffalo.  He  was  a  chaplain  of  Emergency 
Hospital,  trustee  of  the  Catholic  Hospitals 
Association  of  the  U.S.  and  Canada,  former 
president  of  St.  Bonaventure  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation, former  vice  president  of  the  Cath- 
olic Industrial  Conference  and  head  of  the 
Propaganda  College  Alumni  in  the  U.S. 

Three  Institutions  honored  Msgr.  Boland 
with  honorary  doctor  of  laws  degrees — St. 
Bonaventure  University,  Manhattan  Col- 
lege and  Hobart  College. 

He  earned  degrees  from  the  Urban  College 
of  Propaganda  in  Rome,  including  doctors 
of  philosophy  and  canon  law. 

In  1948.  he  received  an  unusual  honor  for 
a  Catholic  priest  when  he  received  the  deco- 
ration of  the  Order  of  William  of  Orange 
from  Queen  Wilhelmlna  of  the  Netherlands 
in  recognition  of  his  relief  work  for  the  chil- 
dren of  Europe. 

PROLIFIC    WRITER    ON    LABOR    AND    LENTEN 
SUBJECTS 

Msgr.  Boland  also  was  active  in  the  Knights 
of  Columbus,  Knights  of  Equity  and  many 
other  social  and  church  organizations.  A 
master  of  several  languages,  he  also  was  a 
prolific  writer.  He  wrote  editorials  for  the 
Diocesan  Catholic  labor  paper  and  often  con- 
tributed editorials  to  the  Catholic  Union  & 
Echo,  the  diocesan  weekly. 

His  works  also  Included  The  Ethics  of 
Wages,  Labor  Relations  and  the  Papal  En- 
cyclicals. Can  Industry  See  Eye  to  Eye  With 
Labor?  Catholic  Philosophy  of  Labor.  Gov- 
ernment Speaks  to  Labor,  Encyclicals  and 
Legislation,  and  several  Lenten  series  of  so- 
cial action  sermons,  which  were  used  as 
guides  by  other  priests. 

The  manuscript  of  a  biography  of  Msgr. 
Boland  has  t)een  completed  under  auspices 
of  the  Father  Boland  Foundation. 

The  foundation  in  recent  years  has  hon- 
ored the  "labor  priest"  by  presenting,  in  his 
name,  cash  gifts  to  D'YouviUe  and  Canlslus 
Colleges  and  the  University  of  Buffalo  for 
scholarship  use  to  aid  deserving  students. 
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the  people  will  never  see  many  of  the  federal 
p&fks. 

About  a  third  of  the  national  land  area 
has  been  acquired  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment down  through  the  years,  and  the  gov- 
ernment continues  to  acquire  more  land  sup- 
posedly for  recreational  purposes  rather  than 
develop  the  land  it  already  owns. 

Great  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  pre- 
serving vast  roadless  wilderness  areas  in  the 
West.  None  of  us  would  argue  with  the 
preservation  of  certain  areas  outstandingly 
superior  in  scenic  quality  and  beauty.  How- 
ever, proper  balance  in  land  use  policies 
would  give  appropriate  weight  to  the  factors 
of  accessibility  and  availability.  For  example, 
a  vestpocket  park  in  a  congested  city  may 
make  more  sense  than  tremendous  remote 
acreages  beyond  the  viewing  horizon. 

Let's  develop  local  recreational  areas, 
oriented  to  people. 


PARKS  NEED  PEOPLE 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  9.  1968 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Jeffersonian  newspaper,  edited  by  Mr. 
August  Maher.  recently  published  a 
thoughtful  editorial  on  the  need  for  ac- 
cessible recreational  parks.  I  would  like 
to  share  this  fine  editorial  with  my  col- 
leagues as  follows: 

Parks  Need  People 

During  the  summer,  we  look  forward  to 
enjoying  the  beauties  of  nature  and  wild- 
life in  the  world  around  us.  It  may  be 
blrd-watchlng,  a  drive  through  the  woods, 
a  row  across  the  lake  or  a  walk  along  a  na- 
ture trail. 

The  beauty  of  our  natural  resources  and 
our  wildlife  l3  almost  lost  when  they  are  too 
remote  from  many  people  who  are  locked 
out  by  distance. 

The  average  American  does  not  travel  for 
vacations  more  than  500  miles  from  his 
home,  if  that  far,  according  to  the  Outdoor 
Recreation  Resources  Review  Commission 
Report.  Further  transportation  Improvements 
may  extend  this:  11  per  cent  may  go  500 
miles;  6  per  cent.  750  miles:  17  per  cent  1,000 
miles;  and  10  per  cent  may'^each  2.000  miles 
or  more.  It  seems  safe  to  say  that  most  of 
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SPEECH, 


HON.  NICK  GALIFIANAKIS 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  9.  1968 

Mr.  GALIFIANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
each  year,  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  a  unique 
commemoration  is  held  in  Siler  City, 
N.C.  It  is  unique  in  that  town,  with  a 
pxjpulation  of  less  than  5,000  residents, 
traditionally  plays  host  on  this  occasion 
to  some  20,000  patriotic  Tar  Heels.  This 
impressive  outdoor  event,  sponsored  by 
the  Siler  City  Jaycees,  is  a  display  cf 
Americanism  that  is  gratifying  to  wit- 
ness. 

I  believe  my  colleagues  will  share  with 
me  the  thought  that  these  dedicated 
Jaycees  of  Chatham  County  should  be 
honored  v.ith  a  vei-y  special  tribute,  be- 
cause despite  the  fact  that  the  July  4 
event  was  "rained  out"  this  year  for  the 
first  time  in  20  years,  these  men  were  so 
detennined  to  commemorate  the  anni- 
versary of  the  birthday  of  our  Nation 
that  they  rescheduled  the  outing  for 
Saturday  and  still  attracted  approxi- 
mately 12,000  eager  North  Carolinians. 

It  is  entirely  fitting  that  our  country's 
birthday  should  be  observed  in  such  spec- 
tacular fashion  in  Chatham  County, 
N.C,  for  it  is  a  county  richly  steeped  in 
American  heritage.  In  documentation  of 
this  statement.  I  should  like  to  insert  in 
the  Record  the  opening  portion  of  my 
tribute,  which  I  was  priviliged  to  deliver 
to  the  Jaycees  and  other  citizens  of  Chat- 
ham Coimty  last  Saturday : 
Independence   Day   Speech.   July   4.    1968 

There  is  something  particularly  significant 
about  our  Joining  in  an  Independence  Day 
celebration  in  Chatham  County,  for  if  ever  a 
county  W.1S  entitled  to  be  called  a  cornerstone 
of  our  land  of  liberty,  it  is  Chatham.  We  are 
Standing  today  in  what  was  the  cradle  of 
Independence  and  the  crib  of  Democracy. 

By  reason  of  geography  alone,  it  is  fitting 
that  we  should  gather  in  Chatham  County  to 
sing  freedom's  praises,  for  the  ssat  of  govern- 
ment of  this  county  lies  equidistant  between 
two  of  our  state's  focal  points  of  history  .  .  . 
Halifax  and  Charlotte. 

It  was  in  Halifax  on  April  12.  1776,  that 
North  Carolinians  adopted  the  flrst  formal 
canstions  of  American  Independence.  And  it 
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was  In  Charlotte  on  May  20,  1775  that  the 
first  Declaration  of  Independence  in  the 
colonies  was  signed. 

But  in  addition  to  the  incidental  fact  that 
it  squarely  straddles  the  line  between  the 
sites  of  the  Halifax  Resolves  and  the  Meck- 
lenberg  Declaration  of  Independence,  Chat- 
ham has  much  more  to  commit  it  to  a  place 
of  prominence  In  history. 

It  was  in  Chatham  that  the  Regulators — 
meeting  in  Rocky  River  Church — lifted  the 
torch  of  liberty  and  talked  of  freedom  in  the 
new  nation.  It  was  in  Chatham- — on  a  July 
day  in  1781 — that  Fanning's  Tories  rounded 
up  Whig  leaders  to  hear  the  articulate  spokes- 
men of  this  dream  of  freedom.  It  was  in  Chat- 
ham that  Cornwallls  camped  en  route  to 
Yorktown  and  the  defeat  that  made  July  4  a 
day  to  celebrate.  It  was  Chatham  which  fur- 
nished— from  its  iron  works  near  the  Mount 
Vernon  Springs  Post  Office — munitions  for 
the  Revolutionary  War.  And  it  was  in  Chat- 
ham—Just south  of  this  very  site — that  a 
democratic  reformer  and  leader  in  the  war  of 
the  Regulation  named  Herman  Husband 
tilled  the  land  that  comprised  his  farm. 

From  the  seeds  of  liberty  planted  in  Chat- 
h.im  grew  men  of  greatness,  and  genuine 
patriots.  Men  like  Captain  Johnston  Blake- 
ley — hero  of  the  War  of  1812.  and  James  I. 
Waddell — commander  of  the  lamous  Con- 
federate cruiser  Shennandoah.  .  .  .  These 
men  called  Chatham  their  home  .  .  .  and 
by  their  valor  and  sense  of  duty,  they  en- 
riched this  history  and  this  heritage 

Yes.  it  is  uppropriat*  that  we  shoiild  cele- 
brate the  anniversary  of  iur  nation's  inde- 
pendence here,  and  I  am  Honored  to  be  able 
to  join  you  in  paying  tribute  to  the  courage 
and  the  determination  and  the  sacrifice  of 
those  early  American  patriots. 

Doesn't  it  Just  fill  you  with  pride  to  com- 
memorate an  occasion  as  fraught  with  mean- 
ing as  the  Fourth  of  July?  This  is  what  Amer- 
ica is  all  about! 

Yet.  there  ara  some  who  say  that  expres- 
sions of  love  .ind  country  are  out  of  date 
.  .  .  that  the  dream  of  re.il  Ireedoin  is  dead. 
Don't  you  believe  them,  my  friends,  because 
it  ximply  is  not  so!  Despite  the  sad  song  the 
crooners  of  catastrophe  are  so  fond  of  sing- 
ing, there  is  infinite  greatness  in  our  land 

In  1776.  here  in  Chatham  and  across  the 
thirteen  colonies,  men  fought  to  make  our 
country  free.  And  today,  in  1968.  men  still 
dream  .  .  .  men  fight  .  .  .  and  men  die  to 
iceep  America  free   .  .   . 


ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  FEDERAL  CROP 
INSURANCE  CORPORATION  IN 
ILLINOIS 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  SHIPLEY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  9.  1968 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  no- 
table that  the  farmers  of  Illinois  are 
making  twice  the  use  of  protection  of- 
fered by  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Corporation  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  than  they  were  5  years  ago. 
Latest  figures  show  that  the  premium 
amount  FCIC-insured  farmers  paid  in 
1967  was  more  than  double  the  amount 
they  paid  in  1962. 

Moreover,  I  am  advised,  this  repre- 
sents an  increase  in  the  amount  of  pro- 
tection of  even  more  than  double,  be- 
cause in  recent  years  coverages  have 
been  raised  on  some  crops  in  some  local- 
ities so  that  today  in  Illinois,  as  nation- 
ally, the  average  farmer  carrying  this 
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all-risk  Government  insurance  is  getting 
more  protection  for  his  premium  dollar 
than  he  has  ever  received  before. 

At  present  nearly  6,000  Illinois  farm- 
ers in  69  counties  carry  nearly  $15  mil- 
lion in  Federal  crop  insurance  protection 
on  almost  10.000  separate  crops  of  wheat 
com.  oats,  and  soybeans. 

Illinois  is  one  of  the  fortunate  States 
where  crop  production  has  been  rather 
consistently  Rood.  FCIC  officials  report. 
Even  so.  there  have  been  a  number  of 
years  in  which  loss  payments  to  PCIC- 
insured  Illinois  farmers  have  exceeded 
premium  payments  during  the  same 
year.  Although  these  payments  do  not 
nearly  equal  a  normal  crops  value,  they 
still  brought  the  farmers  income  to  an 
amount  approximately  equaling  his  in- 
vestment cost,  thus  a)lowin«T  many  to 
stay  in  business  the  following  year  who 
otherwise  might  have  been  forced  out  by 
bankruptcy  or  excessive  debt. 

EHirinK  the  last  quarter  century.  FCIC 
losses  paid  in  Illinois  have  been  38  per- 
cent for  freeze.  18 'j  percent  for  damage 
by  insects,  over  16  percent  for  damage 
from  excessive  moisture,  more  than  14 
percent  for  flood,  and  the  remaining  13 
percent  fo'r  a  variety  of  other  unavoid- 
able causes  of  loss. 

Nationally,  FCIC  reports,  the  .scope  of 
its  program  has  more  than  doubled  in 
the  past  6  years  so  that  today  more  than 
a  third  of  a  million  farmers  in  39  States 
carry  more  than  $900  million  in  protec- 
tion on  25  separate  crops. 

Over  the  last  two  decades,  the  FCIC 
people  report,  all  losses  have  been  paid 
out  of  premiimi  income  with  a  slight 
margin  to  spare — 95  cents  paid  in  loss 
payments  for  every  premium  dollar  the 
insured  farmers  have  paid  in. 

Considering  today's  very  high  finan- 
cial risks  in  farming,  the  increasing  need 
farmers  have  for  protection  against 
weather  disaster,  and  the  increasing  use 
farmers  are  making  of  their  FCIC  pol- 
icies for  collateral  support  of  bank  credit 
it  appears  that  this  program  is  supply- 
ing our  farmers  a  beneficial  service  and 
one  whose  value  will  be  even  greater  as 
costs  of  farming  and  farmers'  need  for 
more  credit-capital  continue  to  increase. 
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THE  REIGN  OF  LAW  AND  THE  REIGN 
OF  POLITICS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  9.  1968 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
nomination  of  Justice  Abe  Fortas  to 
succeed  Chief  Justice  Warren  in  the  top 
spot  of  the  Nation's  highest  court  has 
understandably  caused  concerned  oppo- 
sition in  Congress.  Not  since  President 
Roosevelt  tried  to  "pack"  the  Court  back 
in  1937  has  there  been  a  more  blatant  at- 
tempt to  use  Court  appointments  to 
serve  distorted  ends.  It  is  indeed  ironic 
that  membership  to  the  High  Court  is 
by  appointment  and  not  election  in  or- 
der to  secure  its  independence  from  the 
political  structure  for  the  heavy  hand  of 
political  cronyism  is  quite  apparent  in 
the  last  two  nominations.  If  the  reign 


of  law  is  to  be  preserved  and  not  made 
subservient  to  the  reign  of  politics, 
steps  are  clearly  in  order  to  insure  the 
.selection  of  qualified  but  objective  ap- 
pointees to  these  highly  sensitive  posi- 
tions. 

Just  how  much  the  situation  has  de- 
teriorated can  be  Judged  by  the  record 
of  the  man  who  has  been  slated  to  head 
our  High  Court.  Rev.  Daniel  Lyons,  ed- 
itor of  Twin  Circle,  has  briefly  sketched 
the  background  of  Justice  Fortas  in  his 
column  which  he  has  entitled,  "Fortas 
and  the  Court."  Some  of  the  material 
for  the  column  was  extracted  from 
US.  Senate  hearings  back  in  1955.  "In- 
terlocking Subversion  in  Government 
Departments — the  Han-y  Dexter  White 
papers — part  30.  ' 

Under   the   circumstances,    is   it    any 
wonder  that  recent  Court  decisions  have 
raised  a  hue  and  a  cr>'  from  concerned 
individuals  and  organizations  especially 
in  the  area  of  law  enforcement.  Perhaps 
the  idea  of  a  Federal  Constitutional  Con- 
vention is  not  as  extreme  as  some  would 
have  us  believe  if  future  Court  decisions 
arc  as  radical  as  some  recent  judgments. 
I  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
column.  'Fortas  and  the  Court."  by  Rev. 
Daniel  Lyons,  editor  of  Twin  Circle: 
Fortas  and  the  CofHT 
I  By  Daniel  Lyons.  S  J  i 
There  has  been  considerable  apprehension 
In   Washington,   particularly  amiinf;  Repub- 
lican  congressmen,   about    the   appointment 
of    Abe    Fortas    to    succeed    Earl    Warren    as 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court     Mr.    Fortas   succeeded    .Arthur    Gold- 
berg to  the  Supreme  Court  In   1965.  In  the 
50-year-old  tradition  of  having  one  Jew  on 
the   Court     It    has  also   been    traditional    to 
have  one  Catholic  and  seven  Protestants. 

Fortas  votes  conslstentiv  with  the  liberal 
majority,  and  It  is  obvlou.s  why  the  Presi- 
dent appointed  him  He  is  nineteen  years 
younger  than  Warren,  and  Johnson  hopes  to 
set  the  pollclen  of  the  Court  for  the  next 
twenty  years 

Many  of  us  .share  the  apprehension,  not 
because  Mr  Fortas  !.<;  a  Democrat,  but  be- 
cause of  his  llfelon?  affillatlo:\  with  Leftist 
groups  and  individuals.  His  most  famous  !aw 
cnse  w.is  defending  Owen  I^attimore.  He  waS 
a  close  friend  of  Harry  Dexter  White  No  one 
In  the  United  States  had  more  to  do  with 
the  betrayal  of  China  to  the  Communists 
ih.m  White  n.id  Lattimore  Whlta  was  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party  :or  much 
of  his  life.  He  commuted  suicide  when  he 
was  finally  exposed  by  Elizabeth  Bentley  as 
an  espionage  agent  for  the  Soviet  Union  for 
many  years.  He  sabotaged  the  sendi'ig  of 
$1  billion  which  Congress  appropriated  to 
help  Nationalist  China  against  the  Commu- 
nlsu.  Yet  when  he  was  appointed  .Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  two  years  later. 
Mr.  Fortas  wrote  to  White  that  his  appoint- 
ment was  "completely  deserved'  and  would 
"strengthen  the  Government  considerably." 
White  expressed  "deep  satisfaction"  at  the 
letter.  (Cf.  Interlocking  Subversion  in  Gov- 
ernment. S.  R.  58.  part  30.  page  35.1 

Over  the  last  25  years.  Fortas  has  belonged 
to  a  host  of  Leftwing  organizations.  He  was 
on  the  national  committee  of  the  Interna- 
tional Juridical  Association,  which  had  many 
Communist  Party  members,  e.g.  Lee  Press- 
man. Joseph  Brodsky,  Nathan  Witt.  Leo  Gal- 
lagher, and  David  Bentall.  Tills  organization 
was  char.icterized  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  as  an  organiza- 
tion which  "actively  defended  Communists 
and  consistently  followed  the  Communist 
Party  Line."  It  was  an  official  offshoot  of 
the  International  Labor  Defense,  cited  by  the 


Attorney  General  as  the  "legal  arm  of  the 
Communist  Party." 

The  International  Juridical  Association 
was  succeeded  in  the  Communist  hierarchy 
by  the  National  Lawyers  Guild  The  leader- 
ship of  the  two  organizations  Interlock  sig- 
nificantly. Fortas  was  a  member  of  the  na- 
tional executive  board  of  the  National  Law- 
yers Guild,  which  was  cited  by  the  U.S.  At- 
torney General  as  subversive. 

While  a  professor  at  Yale.  Fort.is  w.i.s  on 
the  board  of  the  American  Law  Students  As- 
sociation, part  of  the  American  Youth  Con- 
gress This  organization  was  also  cited  by  the 
Attorney  General  as  subversive  It  was  an 
affiliate  of  the  United  St  \tes  Peace  Commit- 
tee, which  was  part  of  the  Communist- 
controlled  peace  Iront  Its  letterhead  was 
printed  by  the  Prompt  Press,  a  regular 
printer  for  Communist  Party  llteniture 

Fortas  was  also  a  member  of  the  Washing- 
ton Committee  for  Democratic  Action,  which 
did  so  much  to  defend  various  Communist 
Party  members,  .md  whose  meetings  were 
addressed  by  such  well  known  Communist 
leaders  as  E!is  ibeth  Gurley  Flynn.  Lee  Press- 
man, and  Doxey  Wllkerson 

Early  in  his  c.ireer  Mr  Fortis  wms  brought 
to  work  for  the  Securities  and  Exch.inge 
Commission  by  William  O.  Douglas  now  on 
the  Supreme  Court,  who  has  long  been  known 
as  an  admirer  of  Moecow  and  Peki:.;;  and 
opposed  to  anti-Commimlsm.  It  was  Chief 
Justice  Warren  who  assigned  Fortas  to 
handle  the  lamous  Gideon  case  Ijefore  the 
Coarc. 

When  Lyndon  Johnson  won  lil.^  first  pri- 
mary election  for  the  Senate  by  a  inirgin  of 
87  votes  in  1948.  a  Federal  Judge  i.Trb.ide 
putting  Johnson's  name  on  the  November 
ballot  until  an  inquiry  could  be  conducted 
concerning  the  charges  of  serious  irrecular- 
itles.  The  Federal  Court  of  Appeals  upheld 
the  order,  but  Abe  Fortas  came  to  the  res- 
cue. He  got  Hugo  Black  of  the  Suprem- 
Court  to  override  the  Federal  Judge,  an  as 
tonlshlng  instance  of  one  judge  taking  a  cas  • 
into  his  own  hands  with  the  U.S.  .Supreme 
Court  In  recess  Fortas  has  continued  to  .serve 
his  client  ever  .'.Ince  It  was  he  who  drew 
up  the  trust  agreement  concerning  the  $20 
million  financial  empire  cf  Lyndon  John.son 
while  he  .serves  as  President,  an  empire  that 
was  built  up  during  his  career  as  a  govern- 
ment official.  Reports  that  his  wife  inherited 
a  substantial  kum  of  money  are  grossly 
exaggerated. 

Fortas  was  also  attorney  for  Johnson's 
clore  friend  and  assistant.  Bobby  Baker,  the 
former  page  boy  who  abused  lils  influence 
as  an  aide  to  Johnson  to  become  a  million- 
aire. When  another  of  Johnson's  aides.  Wal- 
ter Jenkins,  wss  picked  up  on  a  morals 
charge.  It  was  Fortas  who  had  the  charges 
quashed  But  the  news  leaked  out.  and  both 
the  Baker  and  Jenkins  cases  were  national 
scandals.  Fortas  also  helped  to  organize  the 
Warren  Commission. 

In  the  last  20  years  the  Supreme  Court  has 
taken  unto  Itself  far  more  jjower  than  it  ever 
had  before.  No  wonder  people  are  apprehen- 
sive about  the  appointment  of  a  man  to  be 
Chief  of  Justice  for  the  next  20  years  or  so. 
whose  past  contacts  and  connections  have 
cast  such  ominous  shadows.  There  is  little 
about  his  record  to  indicate  he  understands 
what  Communism  or  Communist  subversion 
is  all  about. 


A  STEEL  IMPORT  QUOTA: 
THE   REASON    WHY 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 


OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'^S 

Tuesday.  July  9.  1968 

Mr.    FULTON    of   Pennsylvania.    Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  place  in  the 
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Congressional  Record  the  following 
article  "A  Steel  Import  Quota:  The  Rea- 
son Why."  which  was  published  in  the 
June  1968  issue  of  Greater  Pittsburgh, 
the  publication  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Greater  Pittsburgh. 

Ori.^inally  part  of  a  speech  delivered  by 
R.  Heath  Larry,  executive  vice  president 
of  United  States  Steel  Corp..  this  excel- 
lent article  was  called  to  my  attention  by 
Kenneth  P.  Maxcy,  chairman  of  Steel 
Producers  of  Pennsylvania  whose  letter 
accompanies  the  article. 

Because  I  feel  this  statement  will  be  of 
interest  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatives,  as  well  as  the  American 
people,  I  am  placing  it  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  as  follows: 

Steel  Producers 
OP  Pennsylvania. 
^Pittsburgh.,  Pa..  June  26.  1968. 
Hon.  James  G.  Pulton. 
Raybiirn  Building.  Washington^  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Pulton  :  We  have  be'en  asked  by 
many  people  like  yourself  for  more  Informa- 
tion on  the  effect  of  the  flood  of  imported 
Iron  and  steel  throughout  Pennsylvania.  The 
enclosed  article  from  the  magaziiie  published 
by  the  Chi\mber  cf  Commerce  of  Greater 
Pittsburgh  is  factual,  well-reasoned  and  de- 
cisive It  points  the  way  tov/ard  an  allevia- 
tion of  this  problem  which  will  benefit  every 
resident  of  lihe  state. 

Please  rend  the  article.  Then.  If  you  have 
not  already  done  so.  please  let  your  Congress- 
man and  UDltPd  States  Senators  know  you 
urge  passage  of  legislation  designed  to  limit 
the  Row  of  imported  iron  and  steel. 
Sincerely, 

Kenneth  F.  Makcy.  Jr.. 

Chairman. 


A  Steix  Import  Quota:  The  Reason  Why 

(By  R.  Heatn  Larry,  executive  vice  president. 

United  States  Steel  Corp.) 

I  Note.— Tlie  following  are  key  excerpts 
from  a  speedi.  ■Clarity  Begins  at  Home."  de- 
livered lecently  by  Mr.  Larry  to  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Birmingham,  .^la..  Traffic  and 
Transportation  Club.  In  it.  he  discusses  the 
circumstances  which  have  caused  the  Amer- 
ican steel  industry  to  seek  quotas  on  steel 
impjrts.  Pending  legislation  would  limit  the 
allowable  quantity  of  importsd  steel  prod- 
ucts to  approximately  10  per  tent  of  the  do- 
mestic riiarket  in  any  given  year.) 

As  you  know,  the  subject  i  of  International 
trade)  is  of  deep  concern  to  the  steel  indus- 
try: for  over  the  period  from  1957  to  1967, 
exports  of  steel  from  the  United  States  de- 
clined by  about  4  million  tons,  and  steel  im- 
pKJrts  rose  from  1.3  million  tons  in  1957  to  a 
record  high  of  nearly  12  million  tons  last 
year.  In  fact,  imports  during  last  November 
alone  exceeded  the  total  for  the  full  year 
1957.  And  while  strike  hedge  buying  will 
contribute  a  special  glow  tD  the  domestic  in- 
dustry in  the  forepart  of  1968,  imports  may 
rise  even  faster  than  in  the  past. 

Trade  trends  and  the  national  policies 
which  Influence  them  are  today  of  Inescapable 
concern  to  all  of  us.  Strong  emphasis  was 
given  to  this  fact  in  the  President's  New 
Year's  Day  message,  in  which  he  proposed 
drastic  action  to  alleviate  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments crisis  and  to  shore  up  the  dollar.  This 
emphasis  was  supplement«d  In  the  Economic 
Report  of  the  President. 

While  the  "immediate  action"  parts  of  the 
program  dealt  primarily  with  limitations  on 
the  international  movement  of  people  and 
capital,  and  while  there  was  a  repetition  of 
earlier  opposition  to  enactment  of  quota  bills 
such  as  the  steel  industry  is  requesting.  I 
can't  help  but  feel  that  these  messages  have 
paved  the  way  for  a  less  theoretical  and  more 
down-to-earth  look  at  our  trade  problems. 

One  of  the  key  p>oints  raised  by  Admlnls- 
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tratlon  spokesmen  who  were  opf)osing  the 
quota  bills  in  hearings  ijefore  the  Senate  Pi- 
nance  Committee  last  fall  was  that  their  en- 
actment could  have  the  effect  of  limiting  the 
dollars  available  abroad  for  the  purchase  of 
other  American-made  goods.  That  bridge  has 
now  been  crossed.  The  Administration's  pro- 
gram win  mean  fewer  dollars  abroad.  That 
was  Its  purpose. 

Second,  free  movement  of  money  and 
people  Is  as  fundamental  to  pure  free  trade 
theory  as  is  the  full  movement  of  goods. 

Third,  there  was  heavy  emphasis  in  these 
messages  upon  the  fact  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  Kennedy  Round  tariff  reductions, 
other  nations  of  the  world  still  abound  with 
nontarlff  barriers  and  taxation  schemes 
which  serve  both  to  protect  their  own  mar- 
kets  and   encourage   their   exports. 

Fourth,  there  was  full  recognition  that  re- 
gardless of  what  may  have  been  contsnded 
for  our  trade  balance  In  the  past,  it  must 
be    improved 

Now  the  fact  is  that  efforts  to  remedy  the 
situation  with  respect  to  non-tariif  barriers 
and  to  redress  the  imbalance  resulting  Irom 
these  taxaiicjn  schemes  are  not  likely  io  pro- 
duce quick  solutions.  Nor  is  it  likely  that 
the  competitive  stance  of  American  goods  in 
our  own  and  other  world  markets  can  be 
improved  quickly  enough  to  achieve  a  sig- 
nificant improvement  in  our  trade  balances. 

With  these  factor.-!  in  mind.  I  must  say 
that  I  don't  understan^l  how  it  can  i;ow  be' 
argued  that  there  is  less  justification  for  in- 
voking stop-gap  nwisures  lo  keep  oiu-  trade 
balances  from  worst  ning  than  ihei*  is  for 
taking  allegedly  .stop-gap  measures  with  re- 
spect to  the  flow  ijf  capital.  Three  additional 
points  add  support  to  the  steel  industry's 
contentions. 

The  fciure  trend  of  steel  trade  iias  spe- 
cial relevance  to  our  national  balance  of 
p.tyments;  the  net  negative  effect  of  the  de- 
cline in  export.-;  and  ihe  rise  In  imports  in 
steel  since  1957  already  totals  over  a  billion 
and  a  half  dollars  In  1967  it  was  almost  one- 
third  of  the  size  of  the  balance  of  pavment^s 
deficit  of  S3.6  billion. 

The  domestic  steel  Industry  also  has  obvl- 
ovis  special  relevance  to  the  country's  eco- 
nomic and  military  strength. 

A  quota  approach  need  not  raise  any 
greater  threat,  in  terms  of  "retaliation."  than 
some  of  the  activities  already  being  em- 
braced by  the  Administration,  particularly 
If  the  thrust  of  the  quota,  as  in  steel's  case. 
would  be  little  more  than  to  assure  the  do- 
mestic industry  of  its  recent  share  of  the 
market,  plus  a  similar  portion  of  the  future 
growth. 

One  criticism  of  a  quota  limitation  Is  that 
It  tends  to  Induce  a  sense  of  complacency 
with  respect  to  the  uncompetitive  factors  In 
the  cost  picture  which  gave  rise  to  the  need 
for  the  quota  in  the  first  place.  But  the  steel 
approach  Is  not  so  oriented;  rather  it  pro- 
vides that  its  limitation  would  be  subject 
to  review  after  five  years,  during  which 
time,  hopefully,  the  roots  of  the  problems 
could  be  Influenced,  and  during  which  there 
could  be  encouraging  changes  in  the  eco- 
nomic trends  which  have  harmed  steel's  in- 
ternational competitiveness  in  recent  years. 

rhe  change  of  trend  most  vitally  needed 
Is,  of  course,  a  change  in  the  direction  of 
the  principal  cause  of  today's  Inflationary 
pressures:  i.e.,  wage  costs.  Steel,  as  a  heavy 
user  of  labor,  offers  one  of  the  more  dramatic 
illustrations  of  what  can  happen  when  a 
domestic  industry's  wage  structure  gets 
pushed  too  far  out  of  line  with  those  prevail- 
ing in  competing  nations.  And  the  problem 
is  not  one  of  lagging  efficiency. 

To  Illustrate,  American  steelmakers  use 
about  13  manhours  per  ton  of  product,  while 
their  closest  competitor.  Japan,  averages  16 
or  17.  But  since  Japan's  steel  employment 
costs  for  wage  earners  were  only  $1.08  per 
hour  in  1966.  while  the  U.S.  average  was 
$4.63,  the  net  result  was  about  a  $40-per-ton 
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labor  cost  advanUge  for  Japan — an  advan- 
tage not  offset  by  higher  costs  of  raw  mate- 
rials. With  this  comfortable  edge  In  costs, 
Japanese  steelmakers  have  offered  a  price  ad- 
vantage here  in  this  country — so  great  that 
any  general  attempt  to  meet  it  would  have 
represented  financial  folly. 

Furthermore,  although  the  companies  In 
the  steel  Industry  are,  and  have  been,  spend- 
ing heavily,  both  for  research  and  for  up- 
grading their  plants  with  the  most  advanced 
technology,  generally  such  technology  is  .so 
universally  available  to  those  who  have  the 
capital  to  acquire  it  that  a  technological 
"leap  forward"  sufficient  to  overcome  a  4  to  1 
hourly  employment  cost  disadvantage  doesn't 
unfortunately  appear  to  be  something  right 
around  the  corner 

In  other  words,  there  is  Just  no  way  to 
avoid  the  urgent  need  to  try  to  improve  the 
clarity  of  national  thinking  about  the  ulti- 
mate relevance  of  more  digestible  wage  trends 
to  an  improvement  in  otir  trade  balance.  As 
Initial  steps  in  the  pursuit  of  greater  clarity, 
let  us  bring  to  mind  three  important  con- 
siderations: 

First,  neither  the  steel  industry— nor  the 
Steelworkers  Union— nor  any  other  industry 
or  worker  group  with  similar  problems- 
dares  assume  th:it  sanctioning  of  quotas 
would  offer  a  jjernianent  solution.  A  quota 
can  provide  prompt  assistance  when  It  is 
most  needed — but  the  competition  of  lower 
wage  economies  simply  must  be  laced  even- 
tually if  American  producers  and  their  em- 
ployees are  to  compete  suc-essfully  against 
producers  of  .similar  products,  and  their  em- 
ployees, elsewhere  in  the  world. 

Second,  thi.-;  problem  of  non-competitive 
wa^e  levels  i.s  not  a  problem  which  applies 
only  to  Steelworkers  or  o:iiploypes  of  other 
manufacturers  who  have  a  problem  of  import 
penetration. 

The  third,  and  perhaps  most  important,  is 
that  higher  rates  of  wage  inflation  abroad 
can  be  dangerously  misleading;  any  union 
which  uses  them  to  rationalize  failure  to  re- 
spond to  the  competitive  needs  of  the  econ- 
omy, or  of  its  industry,  is  pursuing  a  false 
hope  and  a  dangerous  course. 

What  has  happened  in  steel  will  serve  to 
illustrate  the  problem  In  the  decade  since 
1957.  Japanese  steel  industry  hourly  employ- 
ment costs  rose  percentagewise  almost  2'-, 
times  as  fast  as  ours — but  by  the  end  of  the 
decade,  the  dollar  difference  in  their  favor 
didn't  narrow  at  all — It  actually  widened  by 
85  cents.  In  other  words,  since  their  per- 
centages are  operating  on  a  base  of  less  than 
one  quarter  of  ours,  even  if  their  wages  rise 
at  triple  the  percentage  rate  that  ours  do. 
it  would  take  until  1976  before  the  disparity 
between  the  respective  rates  began  to 
decline. 

These  considerations  strongly  suggest  that 
if  any  real  progress  in  improving  the  inter- 
national competitiveness  of  the  American 
economy — and  particularly  of  its  most  vul- 
nerable industries — is  to  be  made,  the  trend 
line  of  hourly  employment  costs  may.  for  a 
while  at  least,  have  to  do  better  than  merely 
come  down  to  parallel  the  trend  line  in  na- 
tional productivity.  This  is  the  target  toward 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  keeps 
pointing;  but  the  wage  trend  line  may  in- 
deed need  to  lag  behind. 

Winston  Churchill  once  observed  that. 
"Nothing  so  quickens  the  mind  as  the  feel 
of  the  hangman's  noose  around  the  neck." 
We  must  hope  that  a  new  clarity  of  thinking 
about  wage  trends  and  labor  power  can  soon 
begin  at  home,  before  the  noose  of  interna- 
tional pressures  draws  too  tightly.  If  we,  in 
America,  will  not  learn  from  example,  then 
we  are  foredoomed  to  learn  in  a  much 
harsher  school — that  of  experience.  And  that 
means  at  great  cost.  Britain  offers  us  a  clear 
lesson  of  what  can  happen  when  a  nation's 
goods  are  not  sufficiently  cost-competitive 
in  the  world  market. 

Faith  and  hope  we  still  have;   may  they 
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help  us  on  toward  the  clarity  of  economic 
thinking  we  need — for  our  posture  today  in 
the  markets  of  the  world  simply  cannot  Im- 
prove until   this  clarity  begins  at  home. 

Where  our  steel  imports  come  from,  1997 

Percent 
European  Common  Market  countries'-  42.3 

Japan    39.0 

Great   Britain 7   I 

Canada    5.5 

Rest  of  world' 8.1 

'  Belgium.  Luxembourg,  France.  West  Ger- 
many. Italy.  Netherlands 

Hourly  employment  costs  in  steel 
industry.  1966 

United   States $4.63 

West   Germany 1.88 

Belgium    1.97 

Prance 1   55 

Italy 1.69 

Luxembourg    2.04 

Netherlands 2  08 

Japan    i.  08 


CONGRESSMAN  RICHARD  D.  MC- 
CARTHY CALLS  WORLD  TRADE 
AN  INSTRUMENT  OF  PEACE 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    NXW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  9.  1968 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  home 

city  of  Buffalo.  N.Y  .  and  the  Niagara 
Frontier  were  hosts  recently  to  31  foreign 
diplomats  during  the  observance  of 
World  Trade  Week. 

The  event  was  sponsored  jointly  by 
the  Buffalo  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Com- 
merce, the  Western  New  York  Regional 
Export  Expansion  Council,  and  the  Buf- 
falo World  Trade  Association. 

The  theme  of  the  observance  was 
"World  Peace  Through  World  Trade." 
which  was  the  subject  of  a  very  incisive 
luncheon  address  by  my  colleague  from 
Buffalo,  the  Honorable  Richard  D.  Mc- 
Carthy. 

Quite  properly,  my  colleague  gave  a 
special  salute  to  the  150  years  of  peace- 
ful relations  between  the  United  States 
and  our  neighbor  to  the  North — 
Canada. 

Following  is  the  text  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy's address: 

World  Trade — Instrument  or  Peace 
(Address  by  the  Honorable  Richard  D    Mc- 
Carthy   at    the    World    Trade    Luncheon. 

Buffalo.  NY.  May  24.  1968 1 

Buffalo.  The  City  of  Good  Neighbors,  is 
in  the  nationiBl  spotlight  today,  as  Western 
New  York,  one  of  America's  greatest  cross 
roads  of  International  trade,  adds  a  new 
international  dimension  to  Its  credentials 

It  is  truly  significant  that  the  Canadian 
Mission,  headed  by  Consul  General  R  G.C. 
Smith.  Is  here,  and  I  am  proud  that  my  busi- 
ness alma  mater — National  Gypsum  Com- 
pany is  his  host. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  trading  In 
peace  with  our  great  business  partner.  Can- 
ada, has  developed  one  of  History's  most  suc- 
cessful trading  relationships  and  should 
serve  as  the  p>attern  for  the  development  of  a 
new  international  effort  for  peace  through 
trade. 

Buffalo  Is  a  city  with  a  will  that  knows 
where  It  wants  to  go — knows  why — and 
knows  the  way:  in  art.  in  industry,  in  trade, 
and  in  peace.  I  say  this  because  Buffalo  is 
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speaking  lt«  will  today— I  hear  It  speak  out 
on  a  matter  of  great  urgency,  not  only  for 
Western  New  York,  but  for  the  nation  and 
the  free  world — you  in  the  Buffalo  Area 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  The  Buffalo  World 
Trade  Association.  The  Buffalo  Council  on 
World  Affairs,  and  the  Western  New  York 
Regional  Expansion  Council.  The  US  and 
NY  Departmenu  of  Commerce,  are  affirm- 
ing a  concept  that  Is  too  often  mistaken  as 
only  a  starry-eyed  Ideal — Too  often  reduced 
to  the  level  of  an  expedient — too  often  dls- 
nUsMd  as  fantasy  But  I  hear  the  voice  of 
West«m  New  York  say  today  that  we  not  only 
believe  in.  but  will  do  all  we  can  to  Imple- 
ment the  Interdependence  of  nations  and  the 
brotherhood  of  man  through  international 
trade. 

"No  Man  Is  an  Island. "  the  poet  said— 
because  the  fact  is  we  are  all  Inhabitants  of 
a  very  small  and  a  very  Isolated  island  planet 
called  ■•earth."  And,  common  sense — the 
radar  of  reason  that  can  sense  the  shape  of 
the  future — tells  us  that  the  close-knit  world 
of  tomorrow  will  be  little  more  than  a  global 
village,  electronically  united,  supersonlcally 
joined. 

In  this  tight  little  world — this  village — 
it  will  not  be  so  hard  to  see  how  the  needs 
of  all  nations  and  their  peoples  are  so  closely 
Intertwined.  It  will  not  be  so  hard  to  see 
how  much  we  actually  do  ser\'e  each  other, 
help  each  other,  by  trading  the  products 
of  our  labor  and  by  that  exchange  of  Ideas 
and  possibilities. 

Having  moved  the  barriers  of  time  and  dis- 
tance that  now  blind  and  divide  us.  we  will 
be  able  to  see  more  clearly,  not  how  every 
man's  death  diminishes  us.  but  how  every 
mans  life  can  enrich  our  own.  With  a  direct- 
ness and  inunediacy  not  now  possible,  we  will 
be  able  to  see  how  the  enemies  of  life — dis- 
ease and  ignorance  and  social  and  economic 
impotence  impotence  Imposed  by  poverty,  no 
matter  where  they  exist — limit  the  fullness 
of  our  own  lives. 

It  will  be  all  too  visible.  thU  loss,  and  too 
great  to  be  tolerated.  Can  you  imagine,  can 
anyone  Imagine,  what  this  world  would  be 
like  If  every  nation,  all  people,  enjoyed  the 
per  capita  production  that  we  are  capable  of? 
Then  look  ten  years  ahead,  given  our  rate 
of  growth  and  the  socia\  and  economic  prog- 
ress of  the  last  five  years,  and  Imagine  that 
on  a  world-wide  scale. 

What  a  place  this  world  would  be!  ! 
What  a  place  this  world  will  be.  Por  we 
can  speed  the  coming  of  that  time,  and  the 
making  of  that  place,  through  progressively 
freer  trade  and  investment,  by  letting  the 
rapidly  increasing  energies  of  men  and  ma- 
chines find  their  most  useful  outlets  through 
allocation  by  the  competitive  forces  of  a  free 
marketplace. 

This  is  the  best  way  to  make  the  most  of 
our  human  and  natural  resources.  It  is  the 
best  way  that  we  can  work  together  on  a 
global  scale. 

But  I  don't  have  to  tell  you  about  the 
values  of  International  cooperation.  Because 
Western  New  York  is  not  only  an  interna- 
tional area,  but  it  Incorporates  the  physical 
and  geographical  ingredients  of  any  major 
International  crossroads — with  air.  water  and 
land  access  to  all  markets  of  the  world. 

Today,  as  I  look  out  from  the  Statler- 
Hilton  across  the  Niagara,  the  beautiful 
river  "Beau  Fleuve  "  of  the  Prench  voyagers, 
(from  which  Buffalo  derives  its  name)  I  see 
a  Bridge  of  Peace!  Yes.  but  more  than  that. 
I  see  the  bridge  of  trade  that  ties  our  two 
great  countries  into  a  mighty  common  mar- 
ket. Por  in  1967,  81  5  billion  of  merchandise 
moved  into  Canada  through  the  Buffalo  Cus- 
toms District,  and  81.3  billion  of  goods  moved 
into  the  United  States  through  this  same  dis- 
trict. This  port  ranked  fourth  in  the  nation 
after  New  York,  Detroit  and  New  Orleans  In 
the  export  ratings,  and  fifth  after  New  York, 
Detroit,  Philadelphia  and  Los  Angeles  in  the 
import  ratings. 
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us.  exports  to  Canada  reached  a  record 
87.059  billion  in  1967.  US.  Importe  from 
Canada  reached  a  record  $7,099  billion  last 
year  The  Automobile  Industry,  free  trading 
within  the  structure  of  the  Canadian- 
American  Automotive  Trade  Products  Act, 
which  I  enthusiastically  supported  despite 
some  opposition  from  this  area,  exceeded  $1.6 
billion  of  trade  each  way  In  the  worlds  great- 
est common  market. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce, reporting  in  the  first  National  Sur- 
vey of  the  Origin  of  Manufactured  Products. 
1960.  gave  us  the  first  national  indicators  of 
the  Buffalo  Metropolitan  Area's  prominent 
position  In  international  trade.  That  year, 
our  exports  of  manufactured  products 
reached  $136.2  million,  which  placed  Buffalo 
in  10th  place  among  the  leading  metropoli- 
tan areas  of  the  nation. 

Buffalo's  unique  position  in  international 
trade  was  cr>-stalllzed  in  1960,  and  in  that 
year  New  York  State  led  the  nation  with 
81  417  billion  In  exports. 

By  1965.  the  Buffalo  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Annual  Survey  of  exports  and  Imports 
showed  that  exports  from  the  Buffalo  metro- 
politan area  had  skyrocketed  155  f^  In  5  years 
to  $350  million  while  US  exports  nationally 
were  Increasing  only  31 '7.  Western  New 
York's  Position  as  a  Crossroads  of  Inter- 
national Trade  was  firmly  established. 

Today,  Buffalo  Is  maintaining  this  position. 
During  the  month  of  March,  exports  through 
the  Buffalo  Customs  District  were  valued  at 
8137  8  million,  up  813.7  million  from  the  pre- 
vious month  and  $5.2  million  higher  than 
March  1967  and  more  than  the  entire  year 
of  1960 

I  am  pleased  that  Buffalo  has  set  aside  a 
busy  week  of  events  to  celebrate  its  interna- 
tional accomplishments — and  this  day  to 
highlight  its  ties  to  the  World  Community — 
ties  of  trade — ties  of  culture — ties  of  blood. 

People  who  can  trace  their  origin  to  63 
different  nations,  work  and  live  together  here 
in  fruitful  interdependence,  and.  significant- 
ly, the  products  of  their  labor  go  forth  from 
here  to  as  many  countries — the  world  over. 

Through  the  mechanism  of  trade,  the  peo- 
ple of  Buffalo  (here  on  America's  fourth  sea- 
coast)  still  serve  the  people  of  lands  remem- 
bered for  the  most  part  only  in  their  genes 

I  find  this  a  most  satisfying  symbol  of 
man's  essential  unity — and  a  most  hopeful 
sign  of  what  is  to  come. 

The  United  States —  and  never  more  so 
than  in  the  Administration  of  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson — is  irrevocably  and  deeply  com- 
mitted to  the  proposition  that  we  must  have 
economic  cooperation  among  the  peoples  of 
the  world,  that  progressively  freer  trade  is  the 
right  road  and  the  high  road  to  harmony  and 
prosperity  for  all  nations. 

We  believe  this  because  we  have  seen  that 
it  works. 

We  have  seen  It  work,  with  spectacular 
success,  right  here  in  the  United  States — the 
World's  first  great  Common  Market.  It  worked 
when  we  were  a  Union  of  13  sovereign  states. 
It  worked  when  we  were  23  states,  34,  48  and 
I  say  It  is  working  fine  right  now  with  50. 

So,  your  government  is  not  supporting,  nor 
am  I  proposing,  any  new  and  wild-eyed 
scheme  for  Improving  the  world.  We  have 
seen  the  Laboratory  for  progressively  freer 
and  more  encompassing  trade  between  states 
and  regions,  and  the  historic  experiment  has 
worked.  The  proposition  can  no  longer  be 
considered  hypothetical. 

With  freer  trade,  trading  volume  increases. 
Trading  opportunities  increase.  The  goods  of 
the  -vorld  increase.  Want  decreases.  And  our 
own  experience  here  in  the  continental  mar- 
ket of  the  United  States  proves  It. 

To  abandon  or  even  weaken  the  principle 
of  freer  trade,  to  reject  its  promise,  would  be 
a  crushing  blow  especially  to  the  developing 
countries  of  the  world,  many  of  whom  are 
represented  here  today.  They  need  desperate- 
ly to  develop  markets  for  products  they  can 
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efficiently  produce,  and  they  need  to  diversify 
their  exports.  The  Kennedy  Round  offers 
them  the  hope  of  accomplishing  this. 

The  Kennedy  Round  offers  the  developing 
nations  the  hope  of  gaining  a  little  firmer 
foothold  on  the  modern  world. 

About  70  per  cent  of  their  1964  trade  was 
with  the  developed  countries  involved  in  the 
GATT  talks  at  Geneva.  The  Kennedy  Round 
Is  the  forum  in  which  the  future  of  their 
trade  will  be  decided,  and  many  of  the  de- 
veloped countries  have  already  made  sub- 
stantial offers  that  will  be  of  great  value  to 
them  If  the  negotiations  are  successful. 

The  United  S&ttes,  for  one.  is  making  very 
reasonable  effort  to  accommodate  the  devel- 
oping countries,  although  reconciling  their 
demands  with  our  own  market  and  industry 
requirements  Is  not  always  an  easy  tMk.  Per- 
haps because  their  needs  are  more  urgent, 
their  perspective,  particularly  on  such  mat- 
ters as  orderly  markets,  differs  from  ours. 

But  we  do  recognize  our  responsibility  to 
them,  just  as  we  recognize  our  respon- 
sibilities of  leadership  in  the  negotiations 
themselves. 

There  is  also  another  responsibility  that 
we  recognize,  a  contingent  responsibility. 
And  that  is  the  need  Vj  keep  this  nat.on  in 
good  economic  shape  at  home,  so  that  it  can 
do  an  effective  economic  Job  abroad,  and 
fulfill  without  Sacrifice  the  obligatloris  of 
leadership. 

As  you  may  have  noted,  prosperity  has 
been  giving  us  some  problems  lately.  Let  me 
say  that  I  welcome  the  operational  problems 
of  keeping  pro.sfierity  going  much  more  than 
the  problems  of  getting  it  started.  But  I  a.s- 
sure  you  we  aro  in  no  way  trying  tj  a\oid 
or  Uowngmde  these  problems. 

As  reg.irds  our  international  trade,  the 
threat  of  infl.Uion.iry  preisures  can  be  simply 
stated:  They  can  price  us  out  of  world 
m  irkets. 

Needless  to  say.  unless  we  cm  steadily  In- 
crea.se  our  participation  in  those  morkets. 
freer  trade  is  not  going  to  be  of  much  eco- 
nomic benefit  to  us.  Of  course,  an  even  more 
urgent  reason  for  being  priced  right  Is  the 
need  to  halt  the  decline  in  our  trade  bal- 
ance and  improve  our  balance  of  pijments 

Thanks  to  you  businessmen,  our  exports 
In  19S7  reiched  a  record  of  «31.5  billion  But 
to  maintain  our  current  share  of  foreign 
markets  is  going  to  take  a  lot  of  doing  by 
U.S.  Exporters. 

Based  on  sound  projections,  free  World 
Trade  is  expected  to  hit  $210  billion  by  1975 
and  no  less  than  $365  billion  by  the  turn  of 
the  century.  To  maintain  their  share.  US 
Exporters  will  have  to  increase  sales  abroad 
by  50  per  cent  In  the  next  decjde  and  by 
almost  300  jjer  cent  by  the  year  2000. 

Obviously,  if  United  States  exporters  ex- 
pect to  do  this,  they  must  improve  their 
research  and  marketing  techniques. 

This  Is  a  lesson  I  learned  at  National  Gyp- 
sum. Would  you  believe  that  when  I  left 
there  in  1964  to  run  for  Congress  gypsum 
wallboard  was  selling  for  a  scant  25';  more 
than  it  sold  for  the  year  the  Company  was 
founded — 1925?  And  it  was  a  much  better 
product — all  because  of  automation,  research 
and  technological  Innovation  despite  steadily 
rising    wages. 

I  think  that  if  we  are  to  genuinely  par- 
ticipate In  a  free  trade  global  market.  U.S. 
companies  must  Improve  their  technological 
processes  and  have  a  continuing  program  of 
research  Into  new  methods  of  production 
going    on. 

In  the  next  decade,  the  value  of  the  ex- 
poru  from  the  United  States  should  in- 
crease from  $32  billion  to  $50  billion.  Amer- 
ican businessmen — in  this  ten-year  period — 
will  accomplish  an  annual  rate  of  export  that 
took  their  predecessors  200  years  to  attain. 
Aggressive  new  techniques  will  be  developed 
to  reach  this  objective.  This  challenge  will 
develop  a  new  breed  of  Management  man — 
The  International   Executive — who  will  de- 
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vise  the  most  sophisticated  marketing  tech- 
niques the  world  has  ever  seen.  He  will  suc- 
cessfully compete  in  every  market  of  the 
world.  He  will  contribute  more  to  inter- 
national understanding  than  will  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  the  politician,  the  diplomat 
and  the  military. 

You.  who  are  engaged  In  world  trade,  will 
be  continually  alert  to  shifts  In  the  economic 
currents  we  have  talked  about  today— alert 
to  the  dangers  as  well  as  the  opportunities. 
But  the  rewards  for  meeting  the  demanding 
challenges  of  the  international  trade  are 
great,  and  not  the  least  of  them  Is  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  we  are  contributing 
to  the  trust  and  cooperation  among  nations 
that  springs  from  trade  and  Is  the  founda- 
tion for  a  lasting  world  peace. 

Again,  thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  par- 
ticipate m  this  exciting  experiment  In  Inter- 
national   understanding. 


LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR  OF 
NEWSWEEK  MAGAZINE 


HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  9.  1968 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  there  is  not 
a  chance  in  a  million  of  having  it  printed 
by  Newsweek,  or  by  any  other  liberal 
publication,  I  include  in  the  Extensions 
of  Remarks  the  lOllowinR  letttr  by  Pan 
American  World  Aiiways  Capt.  Wil- 
liam B.  Nash,  addres.sed  to  the  editor 
of  Newsweek  magazine.  I  believe  it 
should  have  widespread  circulation  at 
this  time. 

The  letter  follows : 

Munich,  Germany, 

June  ZO.  1968. 

Gentlemen:  It  would  be  appreciated  by 
your  reading  public  if  you  did  not  insult 
their  Intelligence  by  doing  their  thinking 
for  them,  and  if  you  did  not  slant  your  "re- 
porting" to  twist  public  opinion  to  coincide 
with  your  own.  You  can  be  wrong,  you  know, 
and  when  you  are,  you  do  great  harm. 

In  the  case  of  your  "reporting"  on  the 
"insane"  (to  re-use  President  Johnson's 
Words  back  at  him)  Emotion  ridden  free- 
dom-usurping, unconstitutional  gun  law 
proposals  you  have  done  great  harm,  because 
you  are  wrong. 

If  you  deny  that  you  attempt  to  Influence 
the  reader's  opinion,  what  about  such 
phrases  as.  In  referring  to  the  National  Rifle 
Association:  "The  powerful  National  Rifle 
Association  countered  by  trotting  out  its 
standard  arguments."  What's  this  "trotting 
out"  phrase  for.  bvit  to  ridicule?  The  argu- 
ments are  "standard"  as  you  put  it.  because 
they  are  basic  Constitutional  truth,  and  it 
has  been  necessary  to  "trot  them  out"  so 
often  because  unthinking  legislators  make  it 
necessary  by  constantly  driving  to  restrict 
privately  owned  arms,  by  pushing  for  uncon- 
stitutional legislation. 

Many  legislators  and  much  news  media 
try  to  deceive  the  public  into  thinking  the 
2nd  amendment  (note  its  order)  refers  to 
the  Army,  and  Navy  or  National  Guard,  when 
It  says.  "A  well  regulated  militia  being  nec- 
essary to  the  security  of  a  free  state  the 
right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms 
shall  not  be  Infringed".  The  bill  of  rights 
refers  to  individual  rights,  and  this  should 
be  clear  to  anyone.  The  Army.  etc.  is  provided 
for  elsewhere  in  the  Constitution.  The  2nd 
Amendment  means  that  the  people  must  be 
left  psychologically  and  skillfully  prepared 
to  become  part  of  a  well-regulated  militia  If 
such   is   necessary.   President   Kennedy   said 
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"our  basic  Civilian-military  relationships.  In 
which  every  citizen  must  be  ready  to  partic- 
ipate In  the  defense  of  his  country." 

When  the  2nd  Amendment  says  "the  right 
of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms"  they 
mean  people,  plain  as  day!  To  pass  federal 
gun  laws  which  infringe  on  the  people's 
right  to  keep  and  bear  arms  Is  unquestion- 
able unconstitutional! 

Registration  and  licensing  of  private  arms 
Is  very  dangerous  for  our  nation.  A  future 
tyrannical  government  In  our  own  Country 
could  order  a  rapid  pick-up  of  private  arms 
and  make  citizens  helpless.  You.  of  course, 
do  not  doubt  that  outside  enemies  would 
keep  duplicate  lists  by  espionage.  Hitler  did, 
of  Prance's  private  weapons,  and  picked  them 
up  in  short  order. 

What  is  the  value  of  registration  and  li- 
censing? There  is  little  if  any.  Senator  Ken- 
nedy was  killed  with  a  registered  gun.  The 
assassin  was  close  enough  to  have  used  a 
knife,  as  Asians  use.  A  number  of  years  ago 
four  men  with  registered  guns  .shot  up  Con- 
gress. They  all  hailed  from  NY.,  the  City 
where  gun  laws  are  such  that  only  criminals 
have  them. 

Eleven  police  chiefs  in  one  county  with 
city  registration  laws  were  asked  to  bring  to 
a  hearing  all  the  cases  solved  due  to  gun 
registration  in  the  last  10  years.  There  was 
one  case,  which  had  also  been  solved  by 
other  clues  by  another  detective! 

Most  of  the  murders  which  occur  in  our 
nation  would  occur  even  if  gutis  did  not 
exist.  The  few  which  occur  because  guns 
exist,  are  part  of  the  risk  we  must  take  to 
remain  a  free  state.  Benjamin  Franklin  said, 
"those  who  cannot  risk  a  little  safety  for 
their  freedom  deserve  neither  safety  nor 
freedom". 

I  was  on  the  West  coast  when  Pearl  Harbor 
was  hit.  We  were  sure  the  coast  would  be 
invaded.  We  armed  ourselves  with  .anything, 
to  fight  guerrilla  style.  I  flew  searches  hun- 
dreds of  miles  at  sea  with  private  single  en- 
gined  airplanes  looking  for  the  Japanese 
fleet.  Guerrilla  Warfare  has  not  gone  out  of 
style.  Castro  sort  of  took  Cuba  with  it.  The 
Vietnam  War  is  being  fought  with  it.  Our 
forefathers  left  us  the  legacy  of  being  pre- 
pared to  use  it.  Let's  not  dilute  the  works  of 
men  who  Just  had  come  from  beneath 
tyranny  and  knew  what  they  were  doing. 
The  increase  in  population  Is  not  a  reason 
to  usurp  the  rights  of  the  individual,  nor  to 
ignore  the  constitution,  nor  to  rush  emo- 
tionalized legislation  through  with  Insuffi- 
cient analysis  and  thought. 

Legislators  and  News  Media  who  cannot 
argue  with  success  against  the  logic  of  the 
NRA  proceed  to  Smear  the  NRA,  by  calling 
them  a  gun  lobby.  They  are  not  a  lobby,  and 
you  know  it  and  the  smearers  know  it.  The 
NRA  is  an  organized  group  of  citizens,  fight- 
ing for  their  rights.  And  believe  me.  they 
represent  far  more  people  than  they  have 
members.  Another  deceptive  trick  being  used 
is  to  say  "the  fiood  of  mail  created  by  the 
NRA",  in  an  obvious  attempt  to  nullify  the 
value  of  the  mail  from  all  of  the  citizens 
who  write  in.  The  flood  of  mall  is  created  by 
citizens  concerned  about  the  wanton  tram- 
pling upon  our  Constitution  and  the  free- 
doms it  gives  us! 

Is  the  world  in  such  peace  that  we  can  dis- 
arm the  citizens?  And  that's  what  such  laws 
wotild  amount  to!  Is  our  crime  rate  so  low 
and  our  law  enforcement  so  efficient  that 
we  can  chuck  our  private  guns  into  the 
Ocean? 

You  say  In  your  article,  "alone  among  the 
major  nations  of  the  World,  the  United  States 
permits  its  citizens  almost  unlimited  access 
to  guns.  You  could  al.<!0  have  sold.  The 
United  States  is  also  the  last  hn^ticn  of 
real  freedom  in  the  World,  and  if  it  were  not 
for  us.  fre<»dom  would  collapse  in  the  World! 

If  Americans  have  a  strain  of  Violence  It 
has  been  a  gcxxl  thing  for  the  World.  We 
created  freedom  and  have  saved  the  World 
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twice  from  slavery  with  our  "violence."  Free- 
dom does  not  come  to  aphlds.  No  one  ever 
gave  freedom.  It  had  to  be  taken,  and  we 
can't  take  it  or  keep  It  with  a  nation  of  men 
who  have  been  raised  to  think  guns  are  nasty. 
Oet  the  rest  of  the  World  to  stop  threaten- 
ing peace  and  freedom  and  111  agree  with 
you  on  gun  legislation,  and  not  until  We 
need  have  no  guilt  complex  about  Individual 
actions.  Every  nation  has  Its  vile  citizens 
This  talk  of  "National  shame"  makes  me  sick! 
Who  Is  fostering  this!?  This  "turn  In  your 
guns",  hysteria,  and  toy-manufacturers- 
destroylng-toy-gun  hysteria  also  makes  me 
sick 

If  delicate  housewives  feel  the  need  to 
learn  to  shoot  and  protect  tliemselt^es  the 
need  Is  there  Women  do  not  traditionally 
care  much  for  guns. 

Your  reference  to  "hopeful  little  lobbies" 
springing  up  for  gtin  control  Is  more  of  your 
"pro  gun-law  propaganda".  I  suppose  these 
"hopeful  little  lobbies"  are  compared  by  you 
to  the  "big  bad  NRA  •  Well  the  NRA  con- 
sists of  Intelligent  men.  law  abiding  men. 
many  of  them  Senators  and  Congressmen. 
Why  do  you  call  such  men  "militant"?  .\re 
you  putting  them,  educated  upright  citizens 
from  all  walks  of  life  In  the  same  class  with 
rioters?  You  refer  to  these  same  men  as 
"frahtlc"!  Are  you  "reporting",  or  "InHu- 
encfhg"  your  readers? 

You  made  a  complete  report  on  the  num- 
ber of  letters  legislators  received  right  after 
Robert  Kennedy's  assassination,  most  of 
which  were  written  In  a  state  of  emotion 
.Sow  will  you  please  publish  the  25  to  1 
figure  against  any  federal  gun  legislation, 
and  without,  please.  Implying  it  Is  only  NRA 
members  who  are  writing.  It  Is  the  thinking, 
law-abiding  citizens  who  are  writing,  con- 
cerned about  the  case  by  which  legisla- 
tors. Presidents.  Attorneys  General  and 
what-have-you  attempt  to  walk  all  over  the 
constitution 

The  decree  of  General  Marvin  Watson,  not 
to  deliver  firearms  without  notifying  the  po- 
lice Is  of  questionable  constitutionality  as 
an  invasion  of  privacy,  and  Is  being  chal- 
lenged. The  postmasters  decree  to  label 
clearly  all  firearms  shipments  Is  asking  for 
theft.  The  Air  Transport  Association's  or- 
ders to  do  the  same  with  air  shlpmenu  is  also 
asking  for  theft.  I  know:  I  Hew  air  cargo 
for  ten  v?ars  This  Is  hysterical  though tleas 
response.  -»;id  some  of  it  typical  only  of  police 
states. 

You  quote  that  British  people  have  strict 
gun  laws.  Thafs  correct  Like  all  centralized 
laws,  the  laws  resulted  in  disarming  the 
people  When  WW  II  began  the  British  popu- 
lace begged  for  and  were  given,  thousands 
of  privately  owned  United  States  citizens' 
guns  to  fight  with.  Neither  they,  nor  you. 
nor  /.  knew  that  Hitler  would  not  invade. 
Just  like  we  did  not  know  the  Japs  were  too 
stupid  to  land  on  our  helpless  West  Coast 
after  they  wiped  out  the  whole  Pacific  fleet. 
Can  you.  my  dear  Editors  give  us  personal 
guarantees  that  we  will  not  be  surprised 
again — by  smarter  people? 

You  quote  other  countries  with  tough  gun 
laws.  You  left  out  Greece,  for  instance?— 
The  people  of  which  are  slaves  to  a  mlll- 
'.ary  Uinta'  And  you  even  hold  Russia  up  to 
us  js  a  good  example  of  splendid  civilian  gun 
laws.  You  are  right  when  you  say  no  one 
knows  how  many  private  guns  there  are  In 
The  United  States — and  that's  the  way  It 
should  be  and  that's  wha*.  the  constitution 
provided  for!  Lets  not  dilute  the  work  of 
the  wise  men  who  wrote  it. 

Gallup  polls  mean  nothing  when  done  like 
Gallup  does  them  on  guns.  Most  persons,  like 
housewives  and  men  of  the  cloth,  and  Just 
persims  not  know;ng  the  value  and  neces- 
■'"ty  of  gi:ns  in  a  free  state  will  respond  emo- 
tionally and  with  insufficient  knowledge. 
They  think  any  anti-gun  law  Is  a  good  law. 
This  thinking  is  also  helped  along  by  your 
kind  of  articles  on  the  subject   A  proper  poll 
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on  this  subject  can  only  be  fairly  taken  by 
allowing  the  pro-gun  people  and  the  antt- 
gun  people  each  to  prlrt  his  reasons  on  the 
same  number  of  pages  Equal  time— which  is 
something  the  pro-gun  people  do  not  get  In 
the  News  Media  After  reading  both  cases, 
then  the  person  being  polled  can  make  an 
Intelligent  decision,  not  before  Gallup 
rushed  a  telephone  poll  out  the  day  after 
the  assassination  of  Robert  Kennedy  He 
must  have  said  to  himself.  "Oh  goody! 
Well  get  the  results  we  want  this  time"! 
And  calls  in  the  middle  of  the  day  did  find 
the  housewives  home  and  did  get  their  tear- 
ful response  to  vaporize  all  guns.  I  wrote  the 
Gallup  poll  about  this  way  of  taking  a  gun 
poll  ten  years  ago  I  did  not  get  the  courtesy 
of  a  reply,  and  he  is  still  pulling  the  same 
tactic.  We  know  what  he's  for! 

Yet  you  quote  gallup  polls!  Cant  you  see 
they  are  useless?  Or  don't  you  want  to  see 
it? 

You  mentioned  that  "the  self-reliance 
and  Individual  responsibility  that  tamed  a 
wilderness  and  built  a  nation"  is  still  a  deep 
current  within  Americans.  Well,  thank  God, 
It  Is!  This  land  of  the  most  free  la  still  alive 
to  .stay  that  way.  and  help  others  to  stay 
that  way! 

If  you  have  the  courage  to  print  this  let- 
ter—congratulations! 

Yours,  from  an  American  American. 
William  B  Nash. 
Captain.  Pun  American  World  Aincays. 

PS.  I  think  this  letter  is  definitely  of  cur- 
rent interest,  and  that  it  contains  much  that 
the  public  should  hear.  If  you're  fair  you'll 
^':ve  It  a  hearing,  especially' after  the  iin/atr 
gun  article  in  the  June  24th  Issue  of  NEWS- 
WEEK. Editor  in  Chief,  did  you  read  that 
article  before  it  was  published?! 

P  P  S  You  make  a  point  of  saying  that  the 
NRA  stated  it  can  get  thousands  of  letters 
sent  against  anti-gun  laws.  Do  you  know  that 
the  American  Communists  boast  that  they 
can  get  500.000  letters  into  Congress  in  48 
hours?  Could  this  have  be?n  some  of  the 
Initial  mall  for  strict  gun  laws?  Why  not? 
Have  you  any  doubts  that  the  Communists 
would  grab  such  an  opportunity  after  the 
major  portion  of  something  they  would  love 
to  see  accomplished  has  already  been  done 
for  them,  by  foolish  legislators? 
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EXTREMISTS  ON  GUNS 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF    HEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  9.  1968 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  of  intro- 
ducing into  the  Record  the  following 
items  from  the  New  York  Times.  They 
indicate  what  both  the  extreme  left  and 
the  extreme  right  think  about  gun- 
control  legislation  and  should  give  all  of 
us  some  food  for  thought: 

Extremists   on    Guns 

(Note.— The  followlni?  are  excerpts  from 
statements  and  articles  by  officials  of  various 
ultra  right-wing  and  left-wing  groups  on  the 
subject  of  guns  and  gun  control  legislation. 
They  were  cited  last  week  by  the  Antl- 
Defamatlon  League  of  B'nal  B'rtth  In  a  re- 
port entitled  "Extremism.  Violence  and 
Guns.") 

The    Minuteman 
(A  national  .'eml-milltary  extremist  group.) 

Suppose  the  reader  has  no  gun  at  all  and 
Is  planning  to  buy  one  gun  only.  .  What 
shall  it  be?  Though  it  will  surprise  many 
people,  my  recommendation  is  a  .22  caliber 
seml-autonvatlc  pistol. 


It's  true  that  the  .22  lacks  the  "shock" 
effect  of  a  more  powerful  cartridge,  but  this 
Is  largely  compensated  for  by  the  ease  of 
putting  a  well-placed  shot  Into  heart  or 
brain.  When  needed  a  second  well-aimed 
shot  can  be  fired  quicker  from  a  22  than 
from  a  more  powerful  weapon. 

As  a  deadly  weapon,  their  effect  can  be 
greatly  Increased  by  using  hollow-point  bul- 
lets filled  with  poison.  If  needed,  the  hole  in 
the  point  can  be  opened  up  further  with  a 
small  drill.  Sodium  or  potassium  cyanide  are 
two  fast  acting  and  eaally  obtainable  poisons. 
Pharmacists  or  medical  doctors  will  have 
ready  access  to  succlnyl  choline  or  tubo- 
curarlne  which  are  excellent  when  used  In 
powdered  form.  If  nothing  better  Is  available 
ordinary  household  lye  (thirty  cents  for  a 
pound  can  at  your  local  grocey  store)  will 
do  nicely.  . 

For  a  small  "hideaway"  gun,  the  .26  Brown- 
ing automatic  is  unsurpassed.  A  man  wear- 
ing slacks  and  sports  shirt  can  easily  carry 
one  of  these  in  his  side  pants  pocket  without 
Its  ever  being  noticed. 

Don't  overlook  the  potential  of  .22  long 
rifles,  pistols  or  rifles,  as  guerrilla  warfare  or 
resistance  weapons.  These  advantages  include 
ready  availability,  light  weight,  fast  accurate 
second  and  third  shots,  due  to  absence  of 
recoil,  light  weight  and  readily  available  am- 
munition, good  accuracy,  simplicity  of  care, 
and  comparatively  small  report  when  fired. 
The  22  can  be  silenced  completely  with  ma- 
terials that  are  always  available.  Although 
the  22  lacks  killing  power,  this  can  be  readily 
increased  by  filling  hollow  point  bullets  with 
piMson.  .  .  . 

We  urge  you  to  write  at  ler.st  five  letters 
to  various  United  States  Senators  and  five 
to  Congressmen  opposing  any  further  gun 
restrictions  of  any  kind.  Do  this  upon  receipt 
of  this  letter.  Then  Immediately  call  five  of 
your  friends  or  associates  and  urge  them  to 
do  likewise.  Hurry! 

BREAKTHROUGH 

(Detroit-based  self-defense  group.  Speech 
of  its  leader.  Donald  Lobslnger) . 

We  have  held  this  meeting  to  tell  our 
elected  officials.  .  .  . 

That  we  have  not  surrendered  .  .  . 
( cheers ' 

And  we  will  never  surrender.  .  .  .   (cheers) 
If  another  riot  comes,  we  will  protect  our 
property.  .  .  .   (cheers) 
We  will  protect  our  homes.  .   .  .   (cheers) 
And  we  will  fire!  (wild  cheering). 

NATIONAL    STATES    RIGHTS    PARTY 

(The  American  Nazi  Party) 

.  .  The  N.S.R.P.  believes  that  every  White 
patriot  should  own  and  possess  sufficient 
arms  and  extra  large  quantities  of  ammuni- 
tion. That  is  necessary  because  of  the  red 
and  black  revolution  that  the  Jews  have 
unleashed  against  America.  The  purpose  of 
Jewish  legislation  against  the  right  to  bear 
arms  is  to  disarm  all  law-abiding  patriotic 
citizens  so  that  they  will  be  unable  to  defend 
themselves  against  criminals  and  revolu- 
tionaries. We  are  exercising  our  Constitu- 
tional right  to  possess  firearms  and  ammuni- 
tion and  say.  "Let  the  Jews  be  damned." 

CHRISTIAN    YOtJTH    CORPS 

( Antl-Semltlc.  Anti-Negro,  Antl-CathoUc 
Florida-based  group) 

Each  man  needs  the  following  basic  equip- 
ment for  Guerrilla  Warfare  Operations. 

( 1 )  Any  standard  rifle  of  at  least  .30  cal. 

(2)  One  good  quality  hunting  knife.  6  " 
blade. 

(3)  At  least  1000  rounds  of  ammunition 

PAUL   REVERE    ASSOCIATED    YEOMEN,    INC.     (PRAY) 

(A  New  Orleans-based  rightist  organl- 
tlon.) 

Join  the  National  Rifle  Association  .... 

Absolutely  refuse  to  register  or  give  up 
your  arms — under  any  circumstances! 

Stcck    up    on    rifles,    shotguns,    pistols — 
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all  of  Standard  make;  with  lots  of  stand- 
ard ammunition.  Arm  EJvery  member  of 
your  family  who  can  shoot  a  gun  to  protect 
his  own  life! 

Consult  witli  your  next-door  neighbors 
on  how  best  tio  protect  your  family  and 
home.  Arrange  to  wear  certain  kinds  of  caps 
or  shirts  for  Identification;  so  you  won't  bo 
firing  at  one  another  In  the  confusion.  Do 
not  organize  the  whole  block  In  your  neigh- 
borhood, as  10  per  cent  of  the  people  are 
probably  on  the  other  side — trained  for  "lead- 
ership" of  such  neighborhood  groups,  to 
sell  you  into  do-nothing  surrender.  Be  your 
Own  Leader  of  your  own  hou.sehold  .... 
and  make  it  an  Armed  Arsenal ! 

Prepare  yourself  and  your  sons  to  light 
in  the  streets — in  the  alleys — in  the  parks — ■ 
in  public  buildings — around  the  water 
works^power  plants — City  Hall— TV  and 
radio  statlon.s  .  .  while  your  wife  and 
daughters  protect  their  lives  and  your  home 
with  gasmasks,  shotguns,  rifles  and  pistols. 

Remember!  The  Communists  Cannot  sub- 
due an  Armed  citzenry ! 

THE    BLACK  PANTHERS 

( A  black  nationalist  group. ) 

It  Is  .  .  mandated  as  a  general  order  to  all 
members  of  the  Black  Panther  Party  for 
Self-Defense  that  all  members  must  acquire 
the  technical  equipment  to  defend  their 
homes  and  their  dependents  and  shall  do 
so.  Any  member  of  the  Party  having  such 
technical  equipment  who  fails  to  defend 
hlB  threshold  shall  be  expelled  from  the 
Party  for  Life. 

RSBELLION    WEWS 

(A  radical  Negro  newspaper.) 

It  now  appears  that  it  is  necessary  to  de- 
fend ourselves  with  guns  and  rifles  .  .  .  Right 
now  anyone  over  21  can  buy  a  rifle.  We  rec- 
ommend buying  M-1  carbines  or  any  other 
high  powered  semi-automatic  weapon  .  .  . 
Buy  Your  Rifle  Now ! 


PACOIMA.  CALIF..  COMMyNITY 
COORDINATING  COUNCIL 


HON.  JAMES  C.  GORMAN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  9.  1968 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Advisoo'  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders  in  its  report  pointed  to  the 
need  for  coordinated  community  action 
to  prevent  the  conditions  which  lead  to 
civil  disorder,  to  reinforce  resident  pride 
in  their  community,  to  provide  for  the 
recreational  needs  of  youth  and  to  give 
them  opportunities  to  engage  in  mean- 
ingful activity. 

As  a  member  of  the  Kemer  Commis- 
sion and  as  the  Representative  in  the 
Congress  of  a  commimity  which  has 
undertaken  a  major  effort  to  meet  these 
needs,  I  take  great  pride  in  the  work 
of  the  Pacoima  Community  Coordinat- 
ing Coimcil. 

The  Pacoima  Commimity  Coordinat- 
ing Coimcil  operates  in  a  commimity  of 
more  than  70,000  persons  in  the  San 
Fernando  Valley  area  of  Los  Angeles. 
The  community  is  a  focal  point  for  nu- 
merous Grovernment  agencies,  antipov- 
erty  projects,  and  civil  rights  groups.  It 
is  a  multiracial  and  bilingual  commu- 
nity with  sizable  segments  of  the  popu- 
lation representing  minority  groups. 

The  council,  in  addition  to  providing 
a  true  forum  of  communication  for  the 
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"doers"  of  the  community,  is  conducting 
action  programs  which  can  stand  as 
models  for  other  councils  throughout 
this  Nation. 

A  major  effort  initiated  last  June 
under  coordinating  council  aspices  was 
the  "take  pride  in  Pacoima"  campaign, 
a  positive  summer  drive  for  community 
betterment,  involving  all  areas,  ethnic 
Kioups,  and  age  levels.  The  idea  for  the 
drive  was  brought  to  a  special  June  board 
meeting  of  the  council  by  Ted  Minor, 
president  of  the  Negro  American  Civic 
Association,  who  believed  the  coordinat- 
ing council  was  the  logical  "umbrella 
organization"  for  such  a  project.  The 
council  president,  Mrs.  Lorna  Apper, 
wrote  letters  and  made  calls  to  organi- 
zations which  NACA  and  the  council 
hoped  would  participate.  All  response 
was  positive  and  specific  plans  were 
made  at  a  series  of  steering  committee 
meetings  held  at  the  president's  home. 
Mrs.  Bettey  Williams,  a  council  board 
member,  was  asked  by  the  president  to 
assume  overall  chairmanship  of  the  pro- 
gram. First  district  councilman,  Louis 
R.  Nowell,  introduced  a  city  council  res- 
olution which  declared  July  to  be  "Take 
Pride  in  Pacoima  Month."  Pull  assistance 
was  given  to  the  effort  by  the  board  of 
public  works,  city  beautification  coordi- 
nator, and  bureau  of  sanitation. 

Take  Pride  in  Pacoima  brought  all  sec- 
tions of  the  community  together  in  one 
united  effort  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years.  Participating  orRanizations  includ- 
ed: National  Council  of  Negro  Women, 
Citizens  Committee  for  Community  Im- 
provement. Area  5  Citizens  Committee, 
National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People.  Negro  American 
Civic  Association.  Latin  Council  of  Amer- 
ican Affains.  Pacoima  Junior  Alsac  Chap- 
ter. Pacoima  Women's  Club.  Pacoima 
Business  and  Professional  Women's  Club, 
the  New  Frontier  Young  Democratic 
Club,  and  Pacoima  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Participating  groups  purchased 
paper  for  fliers  distributed  with  the  help 
of  Scouts,  Boys  Club  members,  and 
others.  Typing  and  mimeographing  were 
volunteered  by  Joint  Venture  and  As- 
.semblyman  David  Negri's  office. 

The  monthlong  paintup,  cleanup, 
plant-a-shrub  campaign  was  climaxed 
with  a  community  picnic  at  Hansen  Dam 
Park,  attended  by  about  500  persons.  The 
campaign  is  widely  credited  with  helping 
to  keep  the  long  summer  cool  in  Pacoima. 
A  major  facet  of  the  program  was  di- 
rected to  the  business  people  of  the  com- 
munity, urging  them  to  upgrade  mer- 
chandise, facilities,  and  service  for  the 
residents,  assuring  a  larger  volume  of 
business  for  themselves,  and  encouraging 
a  long-range  improvement  in  the  local 
job  picture. 

A  highlight  of  the  picnic  was  a  "battle 
of  the  bands."  with  local  youth  combos 
participating.  Trophies  for  winners, 
plaques  for  participating  organizations, 
prizes  for  picnic  games,  and  refreshments 
were  provided  by  donations  from  local 
business  and  service  clubs,  including  the 
Lions  and  Kiwanis. 

Through  the  year  the  Take  Pride  in 
Pacoima  Committee  has  helped  to  put  on 
a  Halloween  carnival  and  dance  at  Pa- 
coima Recreation  Center;  arranged  the 
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first  outdoor  Christmas  lighting  and  dec- 
orations project  ever  held  in  the  com- 
munity: and  sponsored  an  Easter  egg 
hunt  at  Roger  Je.ssup  Park.  Plans  for  an- 
other summer  schedule  of  activities  are 
underway. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Take  Pride  in  Pa- 
coima project  is  not  the  only  program  in 
which  the  Pacoima  Coordinating  Coun- 
cil itself  may  take  great  pride:  its  youth 
recreation  committee  has  taken  major 
strides  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  youtli 
of  the  community.  The  committee,  com- 
prised of  interested  teenagers  and  adults, 
at  a  .series  of  evening  meetings,  has 
planned  a  revolving  summer  teen  pro- 
gram and  laid  foundations  for  a  long- 
range  project  to  provide  a  permanent 
youth  center. 

Some  of  the  on-going  piograms  of  the 
committee  anticipate  .some  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Civil  Disoiders,  including 
an  annual  drive  to  .send  approximately  20 
needy  youngsters  to  camp,  and  support 
to  groups  seeking  improvements  such  as 
swimming  pools  for  disadvantaged  areas 
of  the  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  community  effort 
de.serves  the  highest  commendation,  for 
it  represents  what  can  be  accomplished 
when  responsible,  concerned  citizens  put 
their  heads  together  for  the  betterment 
of  the  entire  community. 


THE  MISSING  MAN  IN  AMERICAN 
HISTORY 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    VOnK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  9.  1968 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  CBS 
television  and  the  Xerox  Corp.,  have  em- 
barked together  on  a  major  departure 
in  telen.sion  journalism.  Their  .seven- 
part  .series  of  televi.sed  specials  on 
Negroes  in  American  history  i.'iomises  to 
fill  a  very  real  void  in  the  foIklore-i.sh 
kind  of  knowledge  that  mo.st  Americans, 
both  black  and  whi'tc.  claim  of  our  Na- 
tion's history.  Far  too  many  of  us  still 
labor  under  the  false  belief  that  Ameri- 
can history  is  white  history;  we  have,  in 
fact.  !>erpetuated  an  unfortunate  na- 
tional habit  of  making  un-people  of  the 
one-ninth  of  our  nation  that  is  black 
America. 

The  first  of  the  CBS-Xerox  series 
titled  'Of  Black  America"  .serves  admir- 
ably to  correct  our  distorted  \iew  of  our 
past.  If  this  first  program,  called  'Black 
History;  Lost,  Stolen,  or  Strayed"  is 
representative  of  the  shows  that  will  fol- 
low. "Of  Black  America"  should  be 
\1ewed.  and  .should  be  thoughtfully  dis- 
cussed, by  all  Americans.  This  is  an 
angry  series,  but  in  viewing  it.  we  should 
recognize  anger  as  a  simple  measure  of 
the  enormous  crime  of  omission  that  has 
been  perpetrated  against  black  America 
not  by  shrouded  bigots,  but  rather  by 
generations  of  "respectable"  historians. 

CBS  and  Xerox  are  to  be  commended 
for  this  admirable  effort.  I  am  looking 
forward  '.vith  keen  anticipation  to  their 
further  telecasts,  but  for  readers  of  the 
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Congressional  Record  who  may  have 
missed  their  first  show.  I  am  inserting 
a  full  script  of  "Black  History:  Lost. 
Stolen,  or  Strayed,'"  which  was  first 
broadcast  on  July  2.  1968. 
The  material  follows: 

CBS     News    Speci.^l    or    Black     Amkbica — 

"Black  History  :  Lost.  Stolen,  or  9trated" 

AS   Broadcast   Over   the    CBS   Television 

Network.  July  2.  1968 

With    Bill  Cosby. 

Produced  by:  Andrew  A.  Rooney.  Vem 
Diamond. 

Written  by:  Perry  Wolff.  Andrew  A.  Rooney. 

Executive  Producer:  Perry  Wolff. 

Sponsored  by  the  Xerox  Corporation. 

(Oo  to  schoolroom  with  children  singing 
"Charlie  Brown  "  School  set  consists  of  the 
usual  things  plus  the  graphics  Cosby  uses 
for  the  broadcast.  Children  run  out.) 

Teacher  (Mrs.  BlUupa).  Oreat!  Very  good. 
All  right.  We'll  go  to  lunch  now  and  this 
afternoon  we'll  continue. 

I  Cosby  comes  In — tries  to  sit  In  small 
chair — then  sits  on  table. ) 

Cosby  (with  a  cup  of  coffee).  No.  I  could 
never  fit  in  that  .  .  .  never  get  In  that  at 
all  .  .  .  This  Is  mere  like  it.  Now.  what's  the 
whitest  thing  you  know?  Whiter  than  the 
driveh  snow,  whiter  than  the  whites  of  your 
eyes? 

(  Holds  up  sugar  cube. ) 

Sugar. 

Non-Integrated.  «ion-black.  sweet  sugar. 
But  you  see  there  is  a  black  man  in  your 
sugnr 

(Holds  up  drawing  of  Rlllleux  and  vacuum 
pan.) 

His  nam*  Is  Norbert  Rlllleux.  In  1846 
Rillieux  Invented  a  vacuum  pan  that  revolu- 
tionized the  sugar  refining  Industry. 

You  have  to  dig  to  find  that  fact.  I  mean. 
Its  not  much  history,  but  Its  still  history. 

Now  what  do  you  stand  in?  In  your  shoes. 

Now.  there's  Just  you  In  your  shoes,  isn't 
there''  Nope.  See  there's  a  black  man  stand- 
ing In  your  oxfcrds  with  you. 

(Drawing  of  Matzeliger.) 

Sharing  your  sole — and  your  heel — is  a 
man  who^e  name  is  Jan  Ernst  Matzeliger.  In 
1883— this  Is  a  drawing  by  the  kids— Matze- 
liger Invented  the  m.-xchlne  that  made  mass- 
produced  .shoes  possible. 

Now  you  have  to  dig  around  for  that  fact, 
too.  And  a?ain.  it's  not  much  history,  but 
it's  hlrtory 

Am  I  coming  in  clear  to  California''  I  mean 
Is  this  TV  sternal  driving  through  a  pass  In 
the  S'erra  Nevada  Mountains  and  slipping 
into  San  Pran-'isco? 

(Cosbv  in  front  of  map  points  out  areas 
mentioned.) 

OK.  Well  I  want  to  thank  you.  Jim  Beck- 
wourth.  Jim  Beckwourth  out  of  St.  Louis — 
hunter,  trapper,  and  honorary  chief  of  the 
Crow  tribe  of  Indians. 

We  had  trouble  finding  you.  Jim. 

Though  you  helped  open  the  West,  you 
didn't  make  the  books. 

Chicago — right  here  where  the  Wrlgley 
Building  Is.  Young  fellow  by  the  name  of 
Jean  Baptlste  du  Sable.  Jean  Baptiste.  He 
founded  you.  Chicago,  when  he  traded  with 
the  Indians.  And  of  course,  there  it  Is  right 
there.  At  that  particular  time  It  was  called 
Eschikagou  (or  stinking  onion)  by  the  In- 
dians, and  du  S.able.  he  dldnt  even  change 
the  name  at  all. 

(Still  shot  of  painting.) 

Now  you  take  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedi- 
tion here — right  in  there.  You'll  find  a  black 
man  named  York  helping  to  open  the  West. 
Those  men  are  trying  to  wash  the  black  out 
of  York.  That's  what  you  might  call  histori- 
cally significant  because  a  lot  of  people  think 
we  ought  to  wash  white — but  we  ain't  gonna, 
you  see. 

Texas — coming  to  you,  Texas.  Right  down 
the  Chisholm  Trail,  right  here.  Right  down 
there  with  5,000  black  cowboys  who  never 
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made  it  to  the  Hollywood  Western.  Did  you 
know  that? 

In  this  same  group,  th^re  W3«  one  black 
outlaw— his  name  was  Deodwood  Dick,  who 
claimed  his  soul  brothers  were  Bat  Master- 
son.  Billy  the  Kid  and  Jesse  James.  Dead- 
wood  Dick  used  to  rtde  Into  the  saloon,  order 
two  drinks-  -one  for  himself  and  one  for  his 
horse.  And  here's  his  horse,  drinking  a  shot 
of  red-eye  with  a  straw. 

(Drawing  of  horse.) 

And  how  about  the  186.000  blacks  who 
fought  on  the  Untoa  side  during  the  Civil 
War?  38.000  died. 

How  about  Teddy  Roosevelt's  charge  up 
San  Juan  Hill?  It  wasn't  just  the  Rough 
Riders  who  made  it^four  black  regiments 
went  up  with  Teddy  They  didn't  get  lost 
going  up  the  hill.  They  got  lost  in  the  his- 
tory books. 

(Drawings  of  Henson.) 

How  about  the  North  Pole?  Snow  white? 
Well,  the  first  man  there  was  black.  Matthew 
Henson.  He  spoke  Eskimo;  and  he  was  Ad- 
miral Peary's  navigator,  and  although  he 
made  It  first  to  the  pole,  It  never  quite  made 
it  to  the  history  books. 

And  how  about  your  heart? 

( Drawing  of  Williams,  i 

Can  we  get  there?  All  right.  Dr.  Daniel 
Hale  Williams  first  performed  open-heart 
surgery  successfully  if  you  can  find  a  history 
book  that  talks  about  him. 

This  list  could  go  on  forever.  Blacks  who 
made  it.  blacks  who  made  history,  but  who 
didn't  get  into  the  history  texts  at  all.  And 
the  strange  thing  is.  how  little  there  Is  about 
us  in  the  textbooks.  Napoleon  once  said.  "His- 
tory Is  a  fable,  agreed  upon."  And  the  fable 
agreed  upon  up  to  now  is  that  American 
history  is  white  on  white. 

Sometimes  we  did  get  into  history  books. 
All  wrong. 

(Cosby  reads  from  history  book.) 

Now  you  take  this  one:  "The  Growth  of 
the  American  Republic."  1942  edition.  Sam- 
uel Eliot  Morlson.  Henry  Steele  Commager. 
Quote:  "As  for  .  .  This  has  to  do  with 
slavery    As  for  Sambo      .  ." 

(Sambo!    Professor   Mortson.) 

(Sambo!  Professor  Commager.) 

"As  for  Sambo  whose  wrongs  moved  the 
abolitionists  to  wrath  and  tears,  there  Is 
some  reason  to  believe  that  he  suffered  less 
than  any  other  class  in  the  South  from  Its 
'peculiar  institution.' "  ("Peculiar  Institu- 
tion" means  "slavery."') 

"Although  brought  to  America  by  force, 
the  Incurably  optimistic  Negro  soon  became 
attached  to  the  country  and  devoted  to  his 
white  folks." 

Those  lines  were  written  by  two  Pulitzer 
Prize  winning  white   northern   professors. 

(Cosby  by  window — children  outside 
playing.) 

Slavery.  That's  the  place  everybody  likes 
to  start  Negro  history.  You  have  ignorant 
black  men  being  brought  over  from  Africa 
in  chains.  Terrible  thing,  slavery.  But  the 
way  slavery  Is  taught,  it  sort  of  takes  the 
sting  out  of  It.  Because  the  way  it's  usually 
taught,  people  think  we  Afro-Americans 
started  with  nothing  but  little  grass 
skirts  .  .  .  like  the  cats  in  the  Tarzan 
movies. 

And  though  America  gave  us  slavery, 
America  kindly  gave  us  religion  and  a  lick 
or  two  of  education,  and  when  we  get  more 
Jobs  and  more  education — up  from  slavery! 

But  we  had  something  before  we  left 
Africa — something  more  than  rhythm.  I 
mean  we  had  a  high  culture — our  culture 
was  so  high  that  the  greatest  artists  in  the 
world  are  still  borrowing  from  It. 

(African  and  modern  art  works.) 

Here's  a  sculpture  by  an  unknown  African 
artist — and  here's  what  Paul  Klee  took  from 
him. 

Here's  a  work  by  an  unknown  black 
African — and  Pablo  Picasso  liked  what  he 
saw. 

Another   African   design — and    ModigUanl 
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swiped  It — or  he  was  Influenced  by  It — or 
whatever  polite  word  you  wanna  use. 

Another  black  African  artist — and  Picasso 
didn't  change  it  very  much. 

I  mean  when  you  look  at  this  copying,  you 
gotta  give  us  a  little  more  than  rhythm.  'You 
gotta  give  us — style. 

Now  if  you  tell  the  history  of  slavery  right, 
you  got  a  big  problem  on  your  hands.  The 
slave  trader  didn't  take  some  savage  out  of 
Africa.  He  took  a  human  being,  sold  him 
like  an  animal  and  separated  him  from  his 
family.  America  Invented  the  cruelest  slavery 
in  the  history  of  the  wor'd.  because  It  broke 
up  black   families. 

After  slavery  was  over,  America  kept  break- 
ing up  the  black  man's  family.  And  that's 
some  awful  history  to  teach.  Now  if  you 
wanna  look  history  right  straight  in  the  eye, 
you're  going  to  get  a  black  eye.  Because  it 
isn't  Important  whether  a  few  black  heroes 
got  lost  or  stolen  or  strayed  in  America's  his- 
tory textbooks.  What's  impKirtant  is  why 
they  got  left  out.  Now  this  country  has  got 
a  psychological  history — there  was  a  master 
race  and  there  was  a  slave  race,  and  though 
there  isn't  any  political  slavery  anymore — 
those  same  old  attitudes  have  hung  around. 
I  mean  the  burning  part  of  "burn  baby 
burn"  is  right  here  in  this  classroom. 

(Cosby  talks  to  children  drawing  at  tables.) 

We  want  to  thank  Mrs.  Lovely  Blllups  and 
the  whole  gang  here  at  the  fourth  grade  for 
the  brilliant  and  intelligent  artwork  that 
they've  done  here  to  make  this  whole  broad- 
cast sing. 

I  want  you  guys  to  keep  pretending  that 
I'm  not  here.  'You're  doing  a  great  Job.  and 
Just  keep  on  drawing  and  reading  and  writ- 
ing and  doing  what  you  have  to  do  'cause 
I'm  gonna  talk  about  some  other  kids.  Not 
you  Mary.  John  and  Bobby.  These  are  kids 
from  other  schools. 

(Cosby  to  camera.) 

Did  you  know  in  some  states  it  used  to  be 
against  the  law  to  teach  blacks  to  read  or 
write? 

Nowadays  we're  getting  these  Integrated 
schoolrooms,  and  most  people  think  that  If 
we  get  enough  teaching  and  enough  Jobs 
everything  is  going  to  take  care  of  itself.  But 
there  is  the  scar  of  history  running  right 
through  kids  as  young  as  these. 

It  tears  you  up  if  you  know  how  to  look 
at  drawings  kids  make,  because  kids 
shouldn't  know  much  about  history  and  any- 
thing about  discrimination.  I  mean,  nobody 
hates  little  black  kids — but  why  do  some  of 
them  cause  so  much  trouble? 

If  you  ask  black  and  white  children  to  draw 
themselves,  or  trees,  or  houses,  s(>me  strange 
things  happen. 

(Children's  drawings.) 

We  asked  some  ordinary  white  kids  from 
ordinary  families  to  make  some  drawings 
for  us — Like — well  let's  call  him  John — 
John's  white,  and  we  asked  him  to  draw  him- 
self. This  is  John.  This  is  his  house.  This  is 
his  tree. 

Then  we  asked  a  black  kid — let's  call  him 
Ralph  to  do  the  same  thing.  This  Is  Ralph's 
drawing  of  himself.  This  Is  his  tree. 

Now  why  should  two  kids  of  the  same  age 
draw  so  differently?  Enter  the  expert.  This  Is 
Dr.  Emmanuel  Hammer,  psychiatrist  special- 
izing in  children's  therapy. 

( Hammer  on  camera.) 

Hammer.  Let  me  illustrate  it  for  you.  liet's 
take  these  drawings. 

(Flowering  tree.) 

No  matter  what  a  child  draws,  he's  really 
picturing  himself.  Ask  a  secure  child  to  draw 
a  tree,  and  he's  likely  to  draw  a  bountiful, 
sp.'-'adlng  tree. 

tStnrk  tree.) 

A  black  child  drew  this  tree.  Cut  off  In  its 
^r  iwth.  Stark,  bare,  ungratified. 

(White  ladies.  Long  armed  boy.  Armless 
figures.) 

It  works  the  same  way  with  drawings  of 
people.  Normal  children,  average  drawings. 
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The  mood  Is  happy.  The  child  feels  capable. 
The  drawings  are  complete.  The  arms  are  de- 
veloped to  emphasize  strength. 

These  children  were  old  enough  to  draw 
complete  figures.  The  significant  fact  is  what 
they  left  out.  Arms.  Hands. 

A  child  may  sense  that  his  sltutation  in  life 
is  so  powerless  that  he's  equivalent  to  an 
armless  man. 

My  own  study  reveals  that  armless  people 
appear  three  times  more  frequently  in  the 
drawings  by  black  children  than  in  those  by 
white  children. 

(Faceless  arawlngs.) 

The  faceless  being  suggests  that  these 
youngsters  not  only  feel  themselves  to  be 
less  than  they  might  be — they  don't  even 
feel  themselves  to  be. 

(Tiny  figures.) 

The  black  child  who  Is  forced  to  live  In  a 
hostile  world  may  disappear  in  self-defense. 
He  drifts  through  life  feeling  like  a  shadow. 
He  stops  caring  and  he  stops  trying. 
(Hanging  man.) 

A  child  who  has  this  on  his  mind  cannot  be 
a  child.  A  child  who  has  this  on  his  mind 
coM2d  want  to  burn  down  cities  when  he  gets 
older. 

( When  Cosby  comes  back  on  camera  he  has 
two  drawings  made  by  the  same  boy  at 
Wiltwyck  School.) 

The  whole  confusion  was  summed  up  by 
a  nine  year  old  in  these  two  paintings. 

( Turns  over  first  drawing. ) 

This  is  how  a  nine  year  old  boy  draws  a 
white  man— Robin  Hood,  maybe.  And  this  is 
how  the  same  boy  draws  himself. 

(Shows  second  drawing.) 

This  is  the  consequence  of  deformed 
history. 

(Teacher  and  children  prepare  for  movies.) 

Mrs.  BiLLirps.  Linda,  close  the  curtains. 
Brian,  lower  the  screen.  Bonnie,  lights  please. 

(Cosby  on  camera.) 

Cosby.  In  the  past  fifty  years  33,000  feature 
films  have  been  made  in  the  United  States, 
and  about  6,000  of  them  have  had  parts  for 
black  actors.  For  the  most  part,  the  black 
portraits  have  been  drawn  by  white  writers, 
white  producers  and  white  directors  for  a 
white  audience. 

Most  black  parts  were  the  way  white  Amer- 
icans wanted  them  to  be. 

The  black  male  was  consistently  shown  as 
nobody,  nothing.  He  had  no  qualities  that 
could  be  admired  by  any  man  or,  more  par- 
ticularly anv  woman. 

(Music  "Mississippi  Mud."  Blacks  dancing 
and  singing  in  front  of  shack.) 

White  people  didn't  like  to  think  much 
about  them  .  .  .  sort  of  like  a  relative  you  got 
in  a  re:t  home. 

Happy  darkies  dancing  and  singing  was  all 
they  wanted  to  hear  about.  Being  good  C'nris- 
tians,  the  whites  out  front  liked  to  think  the 
blacks  out  back  were  kinda  happy. 

(Music  over:    'Mississippi  Mud.") 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  was  one  of  the  first 
movies  made  that  tried  to  say  anything  about 
black  people. 

(Uncle  Tom.) 

Uncle  Tom  was  changed  a  little  every  time 
It  was  pvit  on  the  stage  and  all  the  parts  were 
played  by  white  actors  and  by  the  time  they 
made  a  movie  of  It  in  1903,  Uncle  Tom  was 
Just  the  white  man's  idea  of  "a  good  nigger." 
You  might  say  he  was  what  H.  Rap  Brown — 
ain't. 

They  made  this  picture  five  times.  By  the 
time  they  finished  with  it.  Mickey  Rooney 
could  have  played  Uncle  Tom. 

(Minstrel  show — singing  "Dixie.") 

Minstrel  sliows  started  as  the  black  man's 
entertainment  for  himself  and  the  plantation 
owners.  WhMi  they  were  filmed  though,  they 
were  done  by  a  white  cast.  .  .  .  Figure  that 
out.  .  .  .  They  were  done  as  sort  of  a  Joke 
and  the  blask  entertainer  couldn't  even  get 
a  Job  making  fun  of  himself. 

(Cosby.) 

The  first  really  vicious  anti-Negro  film  was 
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called  "The  Birth  of  a  Nation."  And  it  was  a 
honey.  TTie  second  worst  thing  about  it  was 
that  technically,  in  1918,  it  was  the  best 
movie  that  had  ever  been  made.  A  cat  named 
D.  W.  Griffith  produced  it  and  he  know 
how — see? 

(Black  soldiers.) 

"The  Birth  of  a  Nation"  pretended  to  tell 
the  story  of  the  Civil  War  and  what  hap- 
pened afterwards  when  the  slaves  were  freed. 
...  A  white  woman  couldn't  walk  on  her  own 
sidewalk  ...  if  you  believed  the  picture. 

(Music.  Voting.) 

In  the  South  Negroes  got  the  right  to  vote 
and  the  movie  showed  black  vote  collectors 
refusing  to  accept  white  votes.  .  .  .  And  black 
people  sneaking  in  extra  votes. 

(Music.) 

And  if  these  black  bad  guys  don't  look  very 
bad  to  you,  it's  probably  because  they  were 
white  actors  wearing  burnt  cork. 

(State  house  scenes.) 

Negro  legislators  took  over  in  the  South 
and  in  the  film  they  ^ere  made  to  look  like 
apes.  This  was  the  movie  version  of  how  it 
looked  in  the  southern  state  legislature.  .  .  . 
They  drank  whiskey.  .  .  .  They  ate  chicken 
with  their  hands  in  the  State  House.  .  .  .  And 
they  put  their  feet  up  on  the  table  with  their 
shoes  off.  .  .  .  And  of  course,  they  passed  all 
sorts  of  crazy  laws,  iiccordlng  to  the  film.  .  .  . 
Like  anybody  could  marry  anybody  they 
wanted  to.  .  .  It  was  obvious  to  anyone  who 
saw  this  picture  that  Negroes  weren't  fit  to 
govern  themselves  or  anyone  else,  because 
they  really  weren't  people. 

(Cosby.) 

This  film  Is  fifty  years  old  and  It  may  look 
silly  and  out  of  date  now  but  it  didn't  look 
sillv  when  it  was  made  and  seen. 

Several  million  Americans  who  saw  it  were 
propagandized  to  believe  that  this  is  the  way 
things  would  be  if  they  weren't  careful  .  .  . 
So     .  .  they  been  pretty  careful.  .  . 

(Kids,  slieet.) 

Colonel  Cameron,  a  former  officer  in  the 
Confederate  Army  Is  all  upset  over  the  way 
the  Northerners  and  the  freed  slaves  are 
changing  his  South. 

Taking  the  mint  Julep  right  out  of  his 
mouth  .  .  So  he  takes  a  walk  one  day  while 
he's  worrying  about  it  ...  He  sees  two  white 
kids  playing,  then  four  black  kids  come 
along. 

( Kids  cover  selves  with  sheet — Negro  kids 
run.) 

Being  hardly  hviman  and  naturally  afraid 
of  ghosts,  the  black  kids  run. 

(Cameron.) 

Colonel  Cameron  sees  the  whole  scene  and 
gets  this  great  idea!  And  with  this,  that 
great,  white  all-America  organization,  the 
K  K  K  was  born.  The  cavalry  in  bedsheets 
has  come  to  the  rescue  .  .  .  The  South  is 
saved!  In  this  picture  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
was  the  good  boy  who  saved  the  south. 
(Cosby.) 

Most  Hollywood  films  though,  even  the 
early  ones,  weren't  really  nasty.  Nobody  was 
sitting  around  saying.  "Hey,  let's  take  care  of 
the  niggers."  What  producers  were  doing  was 
making  money.  And  to  make  money  they 
made    pictures    that     white    ticket    buyers 

would  enjoy They  showed  Negroes  the 

way  most  Americans  like  to  think  of  them 
...  To  blame  Hollywood  is  like  throwing  a 
rock  at  the  mirror  because  you  don't  like 
what  you  see  in  it. 

( Williams  in  kitchen. ) 

Bert  Williams  was  one  of  the  great  vaude- 
ville performers.  He  couldn't  get  parts  in 
white  pictures  so  he  made  a  lot  of  short 
comedies.  He  played  the  part  most  Amer- 
icans considered  typical'  Negro.  He  wasn't 
bad  really  .  .  .  just  lazy,  stupid  .  .  .  happy 
the  way  he  was.  And  his  feet  hurt. 
( Williams  as  butler  sees  lion,  i 

He  was  afraid  of  most  everything  .  .  .  And 
when  he  was  scared  he  shook,  and  his  teeth 
chattered.  .  .  .  Unlike  a  scared  white  man. 
the  black  man's  eyes  could  pop  out  of  his 
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head.  .  .  .  When  he  was  scared  he  was  so 
scared  he  couldn't  talk.  He  was  also  so  scared 
he  couldn't  run. 

Black  women,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
steady  and  imperturbable.  .  .  .  They  stood 
like  a  rock  in  the  face  of  things  that  scared 
black  men.  .  .  .  Another  strange  physical 
characteristic  was  .  .  .  when  they  were  really 
very  scared,  the  guys  turned  white! 
( Cosby. ) 

When  you  l(x>k  back  on  these  old  films,  the 
patterns  come  Jumping  out  at  you.  The 
most  consistent  thing  about  them  was  the 
attack  on  the  black  man  ...  he  was  never 
even  given  the  privilege  of  being  a  "man" 
...  he  was  a  'boy'  ...  as  In,  you  know — "Here 
boy !" 

They  had  a  lot  of  other  great  qualities 
besides  being  cowardly.  For  instance,  they 
stole  chickens  . .  . 

( Chicken  stealing  Chickens  squawking. ) 
Man.  Who's  In  there? 

Voice.  Ain't  nobody  in  here  but  us  chic- 
kens! .  .  . 

(Chickens — two  gun  shots.) 
CosBV.  They  bhot  craps  .  . . 
( Dice  game. ) 

Man.  Dice,  yo'  pappa  lalkln'  to  you  now. 
dice,  come  on,  just  hit  me  one  more  time. 
.  .  .  (dice  rolling  .  .    )  Ah-h-h-h.  .  . 

Cosby.  And  lions  weren't  the  only  thing 
they  were  afraid  of  either.  They  were  afraid 
of  gorillas.  .  .  . 

(Gorilla  beside  bellboy.) 

Bellboy.  Rutherford — is  that  you  next 
to  me?  Rutherford!  Is  that  you  next — Now 
come  on.  Rutherford,  now  don't — Is  that 
you  next  to  me?  .  .  .  Rutherford,  please  say 
yes  that's  you  .  .  .  Ha!  .  .  .  (whistle)  .  . 
( laughter ) 

( Negro  next  to  skeleton. ) 
CosBV.   They    were    also    afraid    of    ghosts 
and  skeletons. 

Man.  Jim  ...  Is  that  you  scratchin'  my 

head?  .  .  .  Jim!  Jim!  Now  come  on  now.  what 

are  you  lookin'  at  .  .  .  (laughter)    (scream). 

Gh.stlv  Voice.  What's  your  hurry  boys? 

.  .  .  ( Door  slams. ) 

("Our  Gang.") 

Cosby.  Even  when  they  were  little  boys 
they  had  these  characteristics.  Farina  in 
"Our  Gang"  was  the  boy  "boy".  TTie  tradi- 
tion of  the  lazy,  stupid,  crap-shootlng  chic- 
ken-stealing idiot  was  popularized  by  an 
actor  named  Lincoln  Theodore  Monroe  An- 
drew Perry.  The  cat  made  two  million  dol- 
lars in  five  years  in  the  middle  thirties.  And 
everyone  who  ever  saw  a  movie  laughed  at — 
Slepin  Fetchlt.   .  .   . 

(Stepia  Fctchin  with   hillbilly. i 
Stepiii  Fetchit.  Come  out.  come  out  wher- 
ever you   is.   whatever   you   is.   whoever   you 
be   .   "   .   Come  out.  come   out   wherever   you 
at  .  .  .  I's  the  government  lookin'  for  yovi  .  .  . 
Man.  Whattya   want,   stranger? 
Stepin  Fetchit.  You  scare  somebody  stiff 
like  that — I'm  lookin'  for  hillbillies — is  you 
one? 

Man.  I  ain't  sayin'  I  am  and  ...  I  ain't 
sayin'  I  ain't.  .  .  . 

Stepin  Fetchit.  Well,  that's  close  enough 
for  me  .  .  .  cause  I'm  tired  of  walking  my- 
self .  .  .  Tlie  government  telled  me  I  got 
t'  bring  in  a  hillbilly,  so  you  come  go  with 
me  to  Washington. 

Man.  I  ain't  a  goin'  .  .  . 
Stepin  Fetchit.  That's  the  color  of  another 
horse  .  .  .  Well.  I  tell  you  If  you  don't  go 
for  me — will  you  go  for  the — Navy? 
( Puts  on  navy  hat. ) 
Man. No  .   .  . 
( Puts  on  army  hat. ) 

Stepin  Fttchit.  Won't  go  for  the  Navy — 
go  for  the  Army? 

Man.  No  I  .  .  .  won't  go  for  the  Army  .  .  . 
Cosby.  It's  too  bad  he  was  as  good  at  It 
as  he  was.  The  character  he  played  was 
planted  in  a  lot  of  people's  heads  and  they 
remember  it  the  rest  of  their  lives  as  clear 
as  an  au'o  accident. 
Man.  What's  that  .     .  are  you  an  Inaian? 
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SrcinN  PcTCHiT.  Is  I  an  Indian?  .  .  .  Man 
you  don't  know  ...  I  got  one-fourth  of 
Chercke«  .  .  .  and  two  fourths  of  Semi- 
nole .  .  and  I  got  four-fifths  of  Hiawatha  .  .  . 
Man.  Walt  a  minute  .  .  .  Hiawatha  was  a 
woman  . 

Stemn  FETCHrr.  I  can't  help  It.  I  got  four- 
fifths  of  her 

Cosby.    He    played    In    movies   with    other 
actnrs  who  were  as  American  at  Mom's  rasp- 
berry Jello  ...  If  they  accepted  the  stereo- 
type, how  wrong  could  It  be? 
I  With  Judge.) 

Steptn  PrrcHrr.  Judge  Rlgby.  could  I  say 
something'' 

Judge  Well  .  .  .  I'm  pretty  busy 
Stepin    Fetchit    Yes.    but   I   Just   wanted 
to  ask  If  you  beared  about  it. 
Judge.  Heard  about  what? 
Stepin  Fetchit.  About  over  at  my  house, 
night  before  last    .  .   . 

Judge  Oh  .  .  .  another  baby? 
Stepin   Fetchit.  Tassub,  you  sho  guessed 
It — you  heard? 

Judge  What's  his  name? 
Stepin  Fetchit  Oh.  we  call  him  .  .     L  R. — 
Lias  Rlgby  Livingstone. 
Judge.  Oh.  named  him  after  me.  did  you? 
Stepin    Fetchit    Yassuh.    Lias    Rlgby    (?) 
I   told   my   wife.   Honey,   I   know  Judge 
sho'  gonna  be  gratlfled  .  .  . 

JuDCB.- Well,    of   course.    I   appreciate   the 
honor    . . 

Stepin  Fetchit  Yassuh  .  .  . 
JrocE.  I  suppose  It's  a  compliment  and  I 
ought  to  do  something  for  you. 
(  Reaches  In  pocket,  i 

Stepin   PETCHrr.   Yassub  .   .  .  That's  what 
I  thought   .  .  . 

Judge.    You    come   over    to    my    place    to- 
morrow, and  111  give  you  a  Job. 
Stepin  Fetchit.  Job' 
JiDCE  Rakln'  leaves.  .    . 
Stepin   Fetchit.   Did   I  ask  you  for  work^ 
Cosby.  AU-Amerlcan  little  Shirley  Temple 
played  a  lot  of  parts  that  Involved  her  with 
black   actors.    She   was   always    real    nice    to 
them. 

Te.viple.  Oh.  James  Henry,  you  always  do 
It  wrong.  .  .  . 

Cosby   This  Is  an  imitation  Stepin  Fetchit 
named  Willie  Best  with  Shirley.    . 
I  Willie  Best  running  away. ) 
Black  Gip.l.  C'mon  Miss  Vlrgle. 
Temple    I  just  won't  budge  .  .  .  I'll  show 
them  I'm  not  afraid. 

Cosby.  The  cute  little  white  girl  was  brave 

and  strong  In  the  face  of  danger  .  .   .  The 

big  black  man  was  stupid  and  cowardly  .  .  . 

Temple   What  are  you  afraid  of  them  for? 

Man.    Oh.    Honey-chile,    them   Yankees   Is 

mighty  powerful  .  .  .  They  can  even  change 

the  weather. 

Temple.  Yes? 

Man.  Whenever  they  come  around,  I  never 
know  whether  us  winter  or  summer  .  .  . 
I'm  shakln'  and  sweatln'  at  the  same 
time   .  .  . 

(Birthday  party.) 

Temple.    James    Henry    .        .    serve    these 

coolvies  to and  wipe  his  chin. 

Man.  Yes  ma'am — Miss  Vergle. 
Cosby.   She   was   good   to   them   and   they 
were  good  to  her.  Sort  of  a  master  and  pet 
relationship  .  .  . 

Temple.  How  would  you  like  to  see  Uncle 
Billy  dance  .  .  .?  (Applause.) 

Robinson.   Alright  James   Henry    let's  get 
goin'.  (Music.) 
(I>anclng.) 

Cosby.  This  is  Bill  "Bojangles  "  Robinson, 
one  of  the  great  ones,  but  if  he  wanted  to 
work  and  dance  he  had  to  come  Into  a  pic- 
ture through  the  servants  entrance. 

I  Porch  scene.  Black  kids  and  Shirley  Music 
and  dancing. ) 

Shirley  was  good  to  children  too.  They 
loved  their  little  mistress  and  she  treated 
them  real  good. 

Temple.  Hello  Sally  Ann  .  .  . 

Cosby.  Just  like  they  were  equals  .  .  . 
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Black  Woman.  Go  on  now.  Sally  Ann  .  .  . 

Sally  Ann.  Miss  Vlrgle  .  .  .  Miss  Vlrgie  .  .  . 

Please   ma'am,   we   all   done   come   here  and 

wish  you  many  ii.ippy happy 

Temple.  Returns  .  .  . 
(Whispers  to  her.) 

Sally  Ann.  That's  it  .  .  .  Many  happy  re- 
turns of  the  day  .  .  And  we  all  made  you  a 
dolly  here  it  is  .  .  .  Miss  Vlrgle.  there  was 
more  I  had  to  say  .  .  .  but  ...  I  forgot  It  .  .  . 
(Cries.) 

Temple.  You  said  everything.  Sally  Ann  .  .  . 
Don't  you  worry,  this  l§  the  very  nicest  pres- 
ent I  got.  Thank  you  ever  so  much,! 

Mother.  Yes  indeed.  Sally,  it  was  very 
thoughtful  and  sweet.  Come  now  dear. 

Temple.  I'll  see  you  later  .  .  .  and  I'll  save 
you  some  cake. 
Sallt  Ann.  We'll  be  waiting  .  .  . 
Cosby.  I  suppose  it  might  have  surprised  a 
lot  of  Hollywood  writers  and  producers  to 
know  a  scene  like  that  could  actually  make 
a  lot  of  people,  mostly  black,  sick  to  their 
stomach  This  Is  a  lot  of  fun  isn't  It? 

The  newsreels  that  were  shown  along  with 
the  feature  films  knew  a  good   thing  when 
they  saw  one.  too.  They  helped  keep  all  the 
black  cats  In  their  place.  Nobody  black  ever 
did  anything  very  newsy  in  a  newsreel. 
I  Music.   Watermelon  contest.) 
They  did  things  like  eat  watermelon  in  a 
watermelon  eating  contest. 
(Baseball.) 

Then    another    favorite    for    the    newsreel 
cameraman    was    to    film    people    throwing 
things  at  them      .     Good  sport! 
(Horseback.) 

Some   college   football    publicity   man   de- 
cided this  was  a  good  Idea. 
(Golf.) 

And  there  were  a  lot  of  very  funny  golf 
pictures  ...  If  you  weren't  black,  they  were 
lunny     I  guess. 

( Golfer  puts  tee  and  ball  into  mouth  of 
Negro  lying  on  ground  and  starts  to  swing 
club.) 

Golfer.  Put  that  In  your  mouth  .  .  . 
Voice.  Don't  miss  boss,  don't  miss  .  .  . 
I  Negro  .swallows  ball.) 

GoLPER.    Well,    you    keep   still    see.   Other- 
wise you're  gonna  have  flowers  In  your  room, 
only  you  won't  smell    em  ...  Oh  boy. 
(Negro  f.ills  Into  water  tank.) 
Cosby.  Everything  suggested  the  black  man 
was  nothing. 

Hollywi.HKl  adopted  a  sort  of  British  atti- 
tude toward  black  natives  of  other  coun- 
tries. They  were  always  sneaking  .around  in 
the  bushes  y ;)u  know  .  .  .  carrying  stufT  on 
their  heads.  White  men  weren't  supposed  to 
get  caught  sweating  .  .  . 

Ann  Harding  played  a  scene  In  a  plctiire 
called  "Prestige"  and  it  stated  the  colonial 
attitude ; 

("Prestige.") 

Barrymore.  Don't  let  It  break  .\ndre.  Tnke 
to  him  your  race  for  a  wedding  Rift,  the  pres- 
tige of  the  white  man  .  .  .  That  means  every- 
thing you  stand  for.  and  it  is  the  only 
weapon  you  two  will  have  .  .  .  prestige  .  . 
but  it  is  enough  to  preserve  you. 

Harding.  Yes.  sir.  And  I'll  try  to  remem- 
ber— If  you  kiss  me. 

(Black  protector  Ann  Harding.) 
Cosby.  Even  though  most  non-white  slaves 
of  anyplace  were  savages  in  films,  it  often 
pleased  white  producers  to  endow  a  few 
chosen  blacks  with  the  virtue  of  great  loyalty 
to  him,  the  white  man.  Here's  one  defending 
Ann  Harding  to  the  death. 

There  was  always  one  loyal  and  true  black 
man  who  would  do  anything  for  his  master. 
(Drops  dead.) 

Some  of  them  were  wonderful  people  .  .  . 
You  know.  If  you  really  get  a  good  one  .  .  . 
Mostly  though,  Negroes  were  not  heroes,  they 
were  bit-part  servants. 
(Porter.) 

Railroad  porters  .  .  . 

Porter.  Watch  your  step  there  .  .  .  This  is 
your  destination,  folks  .  .  . 
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(Chauffeur  at  station.) 
Cosby.  They  made  very  good  chauffeurs  .  .  . 
Looked  good  in  the  caps. 
Chauffeur.  Good  morning.  Colonel.  .  .  . 
( Butler  on  terrace.) 

Cosby.  And  they  were  great  at  serving  all 
kinds  of  drinks. 
(Man  coughing.) 

Maid.  M-m-m-in.  that  cough  of  yours  stays 
with  you  like  a  poor  relation. 
Man.  What's  that  you  got  there? 
Maid.  Just  sassafras  tea. 
(Water  served  to  Ann  Harding  on  African 
boat.)  I 

Cosby.  Wherever  there  was  a  thirsty  mas- 
ter, there  were  they  also.  ... 
(Cook  with  soup.) 

Woman    I'm  expecting— for  lunch.  .  .  . 
Cosby   They  played  Aunt  Jemima,  .  .  . 
Woman.  Will  you  have  enough? 
Aunt  Jemi,ma.  I  don't  know  If  I  can  stretch 
one  small  chicken,  but  as  long  as  the  water's 
runnln'  we'll  have  soup  enough.  .  .  . 
(Maid  takes  child.) 

Woman.  Will  you  take  Kay  upstairs  and 
wash  all  that  goo  off  her  face  and  give  her  a 
good  scrubbing. 

Cosby.     One     question     they     never     an- 
swered     .      when  the  Negro  woman  was  tak- 
ing care  of  the  white  woman's  kids  .  .  .  who 
was  taking  care  of  hers? 
(Grooms.) 

They  did  all  kinds  of  odd  Jobs  around  a 
picture,  like  walking  horses.  .  .  . 
( Gambling. ) 

When   they  weren't  walking  horses,  they 
were  out  back  playing  craps,  of  course  ,  .  . 
recreation.  .  .  . 
(Station  scene.) 

Cosby.  They  met  people  at  the  station  for 
their  masters. 

Negro  Man.  Is — er — uh — you  folks — 
uh.  .  .  . 

Woman.  We've  come  all  the  way  from  Ire- 
land. Mr.  MUford's  expecting  us  .  .  .  Mr.  Mil- 
ford.  .  .  . 

Negro  Man.  Yas'm  .  .  .  Yas'm  .  .  .  You's 
which  I'se  looking  for  ...  I  Mr.  Milford's 
boy.  .  .  . 

Man.  His  'boy'  you  say? 
Negro    Man.   Yes   sir  .  .  .  Murphy   Is    the 
name,  sir. 

Woman.  Did  you  say  'Murphy'? 
Negro  Man.  'Vres.  Mlz — Miuphy.  .  .  .  They 
calls  me   "walkln"  Murphy.  " 
Woman.  Walkln'  Miu-phy? 
Negro   Man.   Yes'm,   most  of   us  Murphys 
down  here.  Just  sit.  I  walk. 

Cosby.  They  make  wonderful  servants  of  all 
kinds  in  pictures  .  .  .  dumb  but  loyal. 
(Party.) 

Maid.  Isn't   this  a  beautiful  night.  I  Just 
love  parties,  don't  you? 
Man.  I  "oeg  your  pardon? 
I  Phone  rln?;s.  Answers  phone  wrong, ) 
Maid.  Thank  you  kindly.  Yes,  hello — this  Is 
the  Bergdon  residence. 
(Music  and  singing.) 

Cosby.    But    things    were    getting    pretty 
tough  in  the  thirties.  A  good  thing  for  a  lot 
of  black  actors  was  they  made  a  movie  called 
"The   Green   Pastures"  .  .  .  with,   like   they 
say,  "a  cast  of  thousands."  It  gave  a  lot  of 
people  work  but  It  had  all  the  old  stereotyped 
characters.  It  was  clever  and  funny  and  all 
black — but  it  was  a  white  man's  picture. 
("Green  Pastures.") 
Child.  I'm  an  angel  .  .  . 
Woman.  Henry,  you  sure  got  the  prettiest 
wings  .  .  . 

Henry.  Oh,  they  just  my  old  ones. 
( Gambling  scene. ) 

Boy  (talking  to  dice) .  Oh,  Lord,  let  me  get 
them  groceries  .  .  .  Oh.  Lord,  let  me  see  that 
little  six.  Wham!  ... 

Gambler.  Come  on,  you  gonna  fade  me  or 
not? 

Man.  Why  you  just  a  little  boy,  gamblln' 
and  sinnln',  and  chewln'  tobacco  like  you 
was  your  own  pappy.  And  you  been  drinking 
Sunny-Klck-Mammy,  too  .  .  ,  You  gamblers 
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ought  to  be  Ushamed  of  yourself,  leadln'  this 
boy  to  sin  .  .  . 

Gambler.  Why,  he's  the  best  crap-shooter 
in  town  .  .  , 

Boy.  If  yott  find  my  mammy — you're  doing 
more  than  I  can. 

Co.sBv.  White  Hollywood  was  turning  out 
hlms.  radio  came  along  and  decided  to  get 
in  >:ii  it  loo. 

Two  white  fellows  from  Chicago  Invented 
two  black  characters  they  named  Amos  and 
Andy.  They  played  their  parts  on  the  radio 
lor  thirty  years.  This  Is  them  doing  their  bit: 

(Gosden  und  Correll.) 

Amos  Well.  Brother  Crawford  looks  pretty 
good  since  he's  been  here  In  Palm  Springs 
.  .  .  dont  he? 

Anuv  Yoah — 

Cosby.  Wlien  radio  moved  over  to  let  tele- 
vision in.  Amos  and  Andy  went  with  it.  These 
two  white  cats  couldn't  play  Amos  and  Andy 
where  you  could  see  them,  so  what  they  did 
was— ; hey  had  a  ijlack  cast.  .  .  .  The  cast 
was  dlRerent.  but  the  stereotypes  were  the 
ones  the  white  people  had  come  to  know  and 
love.  They  were  shady  characters  with  money. 

I  "Amos  and  Andy.") 

KiNCFisH.  Well,  I  got  the  books  right  here, 
and  they  open  to  each  and  every  brother's 
complete  inspection  .  .  .  Get  >o  hands  otr 
that  thing  there  ...  So  you  want  to  see  the 
financial  books,  huh?  (Flips  through  ledger.) 
Well,  there  they  is  .  .  .  there  they  is  .  .  . 
You  dr.ne  seen  'em  .  .  . 

Cosby.  They  were  still  slow  and  lazy.  .  .  . 

(Office  waiting  room.) 

Man  (Leaves  card.)  Are  you  sure  they  not 
here? 

Lightning.  Oh,  Yes,  sir,  I  know,  they  told 
me  so  themselves  .  .  . 

Man.  Have  them  report  to  our  office  right 
away. 

(Office  door  opens — hand  reaches  out  and 
lakes  card.) 

Lightning.  I  sure  tell  him  all  right  .  .  . 
(Laughter.) 

CosBV.  They  had  trouble  with  the  English 
langtiage    .    .    .    misused    words    a    lot    .    .    . 

( Home. ) 

KiNGFisH.  Mr.  Brown,  My  new  sekatary 
here,  she  ain't  gonna  have  no  time  for  no 
'extra-cuticle'  activities. 

Wife.  And  I'm  tellln'  you  now,  as  long  you 
have  that  secretary  In  your  office,  then  I'm 
going  to  work  as  a  secretary  myself  .  .  . 

KiNGFisH.  Oh— give  me  an  ultomato  huh? 
Put  my  food  down. 

Cosby.  They  had  trouble  with  women  .  .  . 
and  it  was  always  the  women  who  were 
dominant. 

Woman.  Come  on  Herman.  .  .  .  (Follows 
her. ) 

Cosby.  Mostly  black  actors  aren't  playing 
the  old  stereotypes  anymore. 

There  are  people  who  say  they're  playing  a 
new  stereotype.  Sidney  Poltier  Is  always  help- 
ing .some  little  old  ladles  across  the  street  .  .  . 
whether  they  want  to  go  or  not. 

Black  people  In  this  country  got  a  bum 
deal  for  a  long  while,  and  it  won't  hurt 
much  if  we  see  a  little  of  that  now  and  then. 

Cosby.  Stanley  Kramer  has  let  us  use 
some  scenes  from  "Guess  Who's  Coming  to 
Dlni:er."  Look  at  these  and  remember 
"Birth  of  a  Nation".  .  .  .  This  is  the  open- 
ing scene  when  Katherlne  Houghton  is  bring- 
ing Sidney  home  for  the  first   time.   .   .   . 

(Driving    to    !iouse.) 

HovtniTON  (Meets  Negro  maid.)  This  is  Dr. 
Prentiss  .  .  .  John.  .  .  .  Miss  Matilda  Blnks. 

PoiTiER  Pleased  to  meet  you.  Miss  Binks  . .  . 
I've  certainly  heard  a  great  deal  about  you. 

Cosby.  Katherlne  Hepburn  and  Spencer 
Tracv  nre  the  girl's  parents. 

(Hepburn   and   Tracy.) 

Hepburn.  She's  23  years  old  r.nd  the  way 
she  is.  is  just  exactly  the  way  we  brought 
her  up  to  be.  We  answered  her  questions. 
She  listened  to  our  answers.  We  told  her  it 
v/as  wrong  to  believe  that  the  white  people 
were    r-omehow    essentially    superior    to    the 
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black  people.  Or  the  brown  or  the  red  or 
the  yellow  ones  for  that  matter.  People  who 
thought  that  way  were  wrong  to  think  that 
wr.y.  Sometimes  hateful,  usually  stupid  .  .  . 
But  always  .  .  .  always  wrong.  .  .  .  That's  what 
we  said  .  .  .  and  when  we  said  it  .  .  .  we  did 
not  add  .  .  .  but  don't  ever  fall  in  love 
With  a  colored  man.  .  .  . 

Cosby.  And  Sidney  tells  it  like  It  Is  to  his 
old  man: 

(Poltier  and  father.) 

Poiti[:r.  You  and  your  whole  lousy  genera- 
tion believe  the  way  it  was  for  you.  Is  the 
way  it's  got  to  be.  And  not  until  your  whole 
generation  has  lain  down  and  died  will  the 
dead  weight  of  you  be  off  our  backs.  .  .  .  You 
understand— You've  got  to  get  off  my  back!!! 
( Mu.sic. ) 

Poitifr.  Dad  .  .  .  Dad  .  .  you'ie  my  father  .  . . 
I'm  your  son  ...  I  love  you  ...  I  always 
have,  .liid  I  always  will.  But  you  think  of 
yo)ir.seIf  as  a  colored  man.  I  think  of  myself— 
as  :i  man.  ... 
(Musi'-.) 

Cosby.  When  the  movies  and  the  classroom 
set  into  the  streets  of  black  America,  some 
-strange  things  happen.  Because  what  history 
and  the  nims  have  been  telling  the  black 
man  is  that  he's  nothing — unless  he  joins 
ihe  white  world. 

The  message  used  to  read — black  is  noth- 
ing—white  is  beautiful.  For  a  long  time 
a  lot  of  black  cats  .spent  their  lives  trying 
to  be  white — For  instance — hair. 

( Ne<;ro  barber  shop. ) 

Some  people  call  straight  hair  "good"  hair 
'cause  it  looks  like  white  hair.  Kinky  hair  is 
bad.  The  man  on  the  right  is  having  his 
hair  cut  naturally.  The  man  on  the  left  Is 
having  a  process  Job.  What  the  barber  Is 
doing  is  applying  harsh  chemicals  to  his 
head,  so  he'll  have  straight  hair,  like  those 
movie  stars  had.  It's  a  painful,  long  process 
that  costs  $6.00,  and  has  to  be  looked  after 
every  couple  of  weeks. 

These  days  any  young  black  man  will  find 
the  whole  process  demeaning.  I  mean,  it's 
out.  even  in  the  ghetto. 

For  a  while  It  seemed  to  the  black  com- 
munity that  the  way  to  escape  was  to  get 
as  rich  as  possible,  and  look  as  white  as  )X)s- 
slble. 

( Affluent  Negro  party. ) 

And  as  affluence  came  to  some  black  people, 
all  the  lessons  of  history  and  all  the  lessons  of 
the  movies  seemed  to  be — "make  it  on  the 
white  man's  terms."  So  the  rich  black  cat 
took  the  rich  white  cat's  dreams,  and  tried 
to  walk  through  the  door. 

I  mean,  today,  many  middle  class  blacks 
have  the  education  and  the  bread  to  buy 
everything  the  white  dreams — every  dream 
but  one  .  .  .  getting  into  the  center  of  the 
country.  When  you  can't  make  it — you  make 
up  your  own.  A  lot  of  black  women  think 
we  ain't  ever  gonna  make  It. 

Negro  Woman.  Tliere's  a  fallacy  in  this 
country  .  .  .  that  says  that  any  man  by  his 
merit  can  make  it.  'Tliat  is  not  true.  Do  not 
believe  that.  It  is  not  true.  Because  any 
man  in  this  society  cannot  make  it.  That's 
where  the  whole  fallacy  is. 

The  white  man  keeps  saying  to  you:  "If 
you'll  just  stop  being  black,  if  you  just 
step  shooting  you  .  .  .  your  people  on 
Saturday  nights,  just  stop  talking  Negro 
dialect,  clean  yourself  up.  get  yourself  a  job. 
you  gonna  make  it  in  this  society" — it's  not 
true. 

I  icnow  for  myself.  I  have  a  masters  degree 
in  social  work  and  I  know  that  people  won't 
nccept  me.  And  I  was  an  honor  student  and 
I  know  I  can  make  it.  They  won't  accept  me. 
They  don't  discriminate  against  me  because 
I'm  a  Christian.  They're  discriminating 
against  me  because  I'm  black. 

Cosby.  The  message  down  here  is  coming 
in  strong.  It  .  .  .  happens  to  be  .  .  .  be  your- 
self. Be  black. 

A  new  generation  of  black  young  Ameri- 
cans is  asserting  itself.  What  they're  saying 
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Is— If  we  can't  wash  white — even  It  you 
have  the  money — if  you  can't  wash  white 
cause  you're  basically  black — what  you  do 
Is  react,  sometimes  radically. 

Here's  a  measure  of  the  reaction  to  "White 
is  beautiful."  This  is  a  storefront  school 
in  Philadelphia 

( Freedom  Library  Day  School. ) 

The  children  here  are  being  given  a  black 
preparation  before  they  enter  the  city's 
schools.  They're  not  specially  gifted  chil- 
dren— they're  just  from  the  neighborhood. 
One  black  man  named  John  Churchvllle  put 
It  all  together  and  financed  It  himself. 

He's  not  only  teaching  new  math  to  chil- 
dren whose  ages  range  from  seventeen 
months  to  five  years — he's  decided  to  give 
them  the  emotional  armor  Uiey  need  to 
protect  themselves  against  the  education  he 
thinks  they'll  receive  when  they  start  kin- 
dergarten. 

CHURCHvn.i.F..  A  number  is  a  concept  of 
quantity  or  un  amount.  Right  Do  you  un- 
derstand that?  All  right.  A  number  Is  a 
concept  of  quantity  or  an  amount.  That  Is 
wrong. 

Class.  No.  No. 

Churciiville.  a  number  Is  a  concept  of 
quantity  or  an  amount.  That  Is  dead  wrong? 
Well.  Yes  cr  no?  Is  It  wrong? 

Class.  No. 

Churchville.  All  right  then  say  it  loud — 
you  ought  to  be  screaming  me  out  of  this 
room.  A  number  .  .  . 

Class.  No.  No.  No. 

Churchville.  Anybody  lells  you  something 
wrong.  Are  you  going  to  do  it? 

Class.  No. 

Churchville.  What  do  you   want  Jenell? 

Jenell.  I  want  freedom. 

Churchville.  When  do  you  want  it? 

Jenell.  I  want  my  freedom  now. 

Churchville.  No,  you  have  to  wait  until 
next  week.  Jenell.  you  can't  have  it  now. 
Can  you  wait  until   next   week? 

Jenell.  Yes. 

Churchville.  OK.  Sit  down.  All  right,  all 
light,  young  man,  stand  up.  When  do  you 
want  your  freedom  young  man? 

Michael.  I  want  freedom  now. 

Churchville.  You  can  wait  'til  next  week, 
can't  you? 

Michael.  No. 

Churchvilu:.  Michael,  you'll  just  have  to 
wait  until  next  week,  you  can't  have  It  now? 
Are  you  willing  to  wait  "til  next  week? 

Michael.  No. 

CHURCHVILI.E.  Suppose  I  sald  that  you  have 
to  wait  until  next  week,  now  you're  gonna 
wait  "til  next  week  aren"t  you? 

Michael.  No. 

Churchville.  How  are  you  gonna  get  your 
freedom? 

Michael.  I  will  use  any  means  necessary 
to  win  my  freedom. 

Churchville.  Any  means  necessary? 

Michael.  Yes. 

Churchville.  Alright,  sit  down.  Young 
man.  what  is  your  name? 

Eric.  My  name  is  Eric  Houston. 

Churchville.  What  is  your  nationality? 

Eric  My  nationality  is  Afro-American. 

Churchville.  What  is  freedom? 

Eric.  Freedom  is  black  power, 

Churchville.  What  is  black  power? 

Eric.  Black  power  is 

Churchville.  Do  you  know  what  black 
power  is? 

Eric  No. 

Churchville.  Well,  then  you  should  never 
use — you  should  never  make  any  statements 
that  you  don't  knov  what  they  mean. 

Eric  I'm  sorry,  I  don't  know. 

Chitrchville.  All  right.  How  old  are  you 
young   man? 

Eric  I  am  four  years^old. 

Churchville.  You're  not  four  Eric,  now 
you  tell  me  your  right  age?  How  old  are  you? 
How  old  are  you? 

Eric  T  am  four  years  old. 

CHUHCKvn.LE.  Are  you  sure  you're  four? 

Eric  Yes. 
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CHTJ«CHVti.LK.  You're  gonna  let  me  turn 
you  around  and  tell  you.  you're  some  other 
age,  you're  six  years  old  tielc. 

Eric.  No. 

CHu«cHvnA*.  I  can't  hear  you  Brtc. 

Emic.  No. 

CHUBCHVTHJt.  Are  you  being  frightened  by 

me? 

Euc.  No. 

Chu»chvii.i-b.  I'm  a  teacher.  I  said  you're 
sis. 

Emic.  I  am  four  years  old. 

Chdrchville.  Alright,  then,  you  stand  up 
for  It  then  You  shouldn't  be  weak,  you  stand 
up  and  say  it.  you  ought  to  scream  It  In  my 
face  If  I  try  to  tell  you  different,  right? 

Eric.  Yes. 

CHURCHVIH.R.  Have  a  seat.  Stand  up  young 
man.  Are  you  a  Negro.  Travis? 

Travis.  No. 

Churchville.  What  are  you? 

Travis.  I  am  black  and  beautiful. 

Churchviix«.  And  what  else  are  you?  Are 
you  a  boy? 

Travis.  No. 

Churchvillk.  What  are  you? 

Travis.  No.  I'm  a  man. 

Churchvtllb.  What  kind  of  man? 

Travis    A  black  and  beautiful  man. 

Churchvillb.  But  what  kind,  are  you  an 
old  mt»n  or  a  young  man? 

Travis.  Young  man. 

Churchvill*.  Very  good,  very  good.  Are 
you  Just  gonna  let  somebody  make  you  a 
boy? 

Travis.  No. 

Churchvillr.  Alright.  Suppose  I  tell  you 
something  wrong  Travis,  are  you  gonna  do  It? 

Travis.  Yes 

Churchvillc.  You're  gonna  do  something 
If  I  tell  when  It's  wrong? 

Travis.  No. 

Churchvillr.  Have  a  seat  young  man. 

You're  going  to  be  reasonable  aren't  you? 

Eric.  No. 

Churchvilu.  Here  you  are  .  .  .  fine  young 
man.  right? 

Eric.  Yes. 

CHURCHvn.i-«.  Are  you  gonna  be  scared  of 
me? 

Voice.  No. 

Churchville.  Are  you  gonna  be  scared  of 
some— President  of  the  United  States? 

Voice.  No. 

Churchvilu:.  Some  Mayor? 

Voice.  No. 

Chuhchviixe.  Some  policeman? 

Voice.  No. 

Churchville.  All  right.  You're  a  Negro,  yes 
( shouted ) .  you're  a  Negro  Eric. 

Eric.  No. 

CHURCHvn.LE.  Somebody  pass  me  my  stick. 
I  said  you're  a  Negro,  boy. 

Eric.  No. 

Churchvill*.  You're  getting  mighty  soft, 
you're  a  Negro? 

Eric.  No. 

Churchville.  Very  good,  sit  down.  You, 
young  man.  come  here.  Your  nationality  Is 
American  Negro.  Yes. 

Boy   No. 

Churchville.  Your  nationality — look,  don't 
play  with  me.  My  Job  is  to  teach  you  and 
teach  you  what  you're  supposed  to  know.  I 
say  your  nationality — forget  these  people, 
they  maybe  Afro-Americans,  it's  all  right  for 
them  to  be.  but  you.  you're  better  thaa  they 
are.  you're  different.  You're  a  Negro  American 
aren't  you? 

Eric  No. 

Churchville.  Eric.  I  mean  Leon,  suppose — 
look.  let's  talk  this  over,  because  you're  bet- 
ter, don't  try  and  stick  with  them,  don't  stick 
with  them.  You  be  an  individual.  Don't  agree 
with  what  they  say.  you  be  an  Individual. 
You're  a  Negro. 

Leon.  No. 

Churchville.  I  am  your  teacher.  You  are  a 
Negro. 

Leon.  No. 

Churchville.  Suppose  I  threaten  to  beat 
you.  Aren't  you  a  Negro  now. 
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Leon.  No. 

Churchville  What  are  you? 

Leon.  I  am  black  and  beautiful. 

Churchville.  What  la  your  nationality? 

Leon.  My  nationality  Is  Afro-American 

Churchville.  Suppose  I  had  some  money 
In  my  pocket,  suppose  I  gave  you  a  dollar  to 
say  t':iat  you're  an  American  Negro,  this  Is 
money,  money  talks,  money  talks.  This  dollar 
and  If  you  don't  say  it  you  don't  get  It.  you're 
an  American  Negro  aren't  you? 

LeoN.  No. 

Churchville  You  won't  have  any  money, 
you  know  you  need  money  don't  you? 

Leon.  Yes. 

Churchville.  You  need  money  to  live 
don't  you? 

Leon.  Yes. 

Chi'rchville.  All  right,  all  you  have  to  say 
Leon  Is  that  you're  an  American  Negro,  aren't 
you  an  American  Negro?  Are  you  an  Ameri- 
can Negro? 

LeoN.  No. 

Churchville.  What  are  you? 

Leon   I'm  black  and  beautiful. 

Churchville.  What's  your  nationality? 

Leon.  My  nationality  Is  Afro-American. 

Churchville  Very  good.  man.  keep  It  up. 
Go  sit  down.  You  had  to  think  about  that  a 
minute  didn't  you? 

Leon.  Yes. 

Churchville.  All  right,  all  right  everybody, 
what  Is  your  nationality? 

Cl.\ss.  My  nationality  Is  Afro- American. 

Churchville.  Very  good.  All  right,  what  I 
did  Is  what  people  are  gonna  do  to  you  In 
different  ways  when  you  get  out  of  this 
school.  They're  not  gonna  Just  right  up  to 
you  and  give  you  a  dollar  or  say  If  you  say. 
that  you're  an  Afro — If  you  say  you're  an 
American  Negro  I'll  give  you  a  dollar.  But 
they're  gonna  be  very  nice  to  you  some  of 
them,  and  they're  gonna  try  to,  you  know, 
get  you  not  to  love  black  people.  They're 
gonna  try  to  get  you  to.  you  know,  be  some- 
thing other  than  you  are.  They're  gonna  try 
to  make  you— make  It  seem  as  though  you're 
different  from  the  masses  of  black  people.  .  . 
And  they  want  you  to  be — go  away.  I'll  tell 
you.  .  I'll  give  you  special  things  If  you'll 
Just  come  along  with  me  and  do  what  I  say. 
But  you  must  reject  that.  Now.  do  you  know 
what  that  means?  That  means  you're  not 
going  to  have  the  money  you'd  like  to  have. 
And  money  Is  not  Important.  We  need  money, 
you  know,  we  have  to  buy  things  with  It. 
but  money  is  not  the  thing  were  living  for. 
The  only  thing  that  makes  a  person  worth 
living  Is  being  a  man  and  being  a  woman, 
being  strong  in  character,  being  straight, 
telling  the  truth  and  living  In  the  truth  and 
doing  the  right  thing.  You  understand  that? 

Class.  Yes. 

Churchville.  So  no  matter  what  happens. 
I  want  you  all  to  always  tell  the  what? 

Class.  Truth. 

Churchville.  You  may  not  get  the  marks 
you're  suppose  to  get  In  school,  you  may 
be  doing  the  work,  but  because  the  teacher 
doesn't  like  your  attitude  and  she'll  always 
tell  you  "I  don't  like  your  attitude"  because 
you're  independent.  But  yQure  not  going  to 
school  for  grades,  you're  going  for  what? 

Voice.  Learn. 

Churchville.  All  right,  and  what  kind  of 
people  Is  everybody  In  this  room  gonna  be. 
Tell  me  the  kind  of  people  you're  gonna  be? 

Class.  Black  and  beautiful. 

Churchville.  What  else,  what  else,  you're 
already  that.  What  are  you  gonna  be?  You 
gonna  be  stupid? 

BoY.  No. 

Churchville.  What  kind  of  people  you 
gonna  be? 

Boy.  Excellent. 

Churchville.  You're  gonna  be  excellent, 
and  what  else?  Yes.  ma'am. 

OiRL  Strong. 

Churchville.  And  strong,  what  else? 

Voice.  And  good. 

Chitrchville.  And  good,  what  else? 
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Voice.  And  a  genius. 

Churchville.  And  a  genius  and  what  else. 
I'm  looking  for  another  word,  all  of  you  are 
geniuses  right  now,  maybe  better  than  that. 
What  else,  I'm  looking  for  a  word  that  begins 
with  B — brl — brilliant. 

Voice,  Brilliant, 

Churchville.  Brilliant,  and  brilliant  really 
means  to  shine,  and  all  of  you  will  shine  All 
of  you  are  really  gonna  be  brilliant.  Oood 
enough.  All  right,  what  do  you  feel  now? 

Class.  Pine  (Shouted.) 

Churchville.  Are  you  ready  to  ge  ready  for 
lunch? 

Class.  Yes. 

Churchville.  Who's  hungry? 

CosBT  (on  camera.)  Man,  It's  klnda  like 
brainwashing.  Or  is  it? 

Can  you  blame  us  for  overcompensatlng?  I 
mean  when  you  take  the  way  black  history 
got  lost,  stolen  or  strayed  .  .  when  you  think 
about  those  kids  drawing  themselves  with- 
out faces  .  .  .  when  you  remember  the  fine 
actors  who  had  to  play  baboons  to  make  a 
buck  ...  I  guess  you  gotta  give  us  the  sin  of 
pride. 

Pride.  "Hubris"  In  the  original  Greek 

Three  hundred  years  we've  been  in  this 
American  melting  pot  and  we  ain't  melted 
yet.  That's  a  long  wait. 

Listen,  we've  been  trying  all  kinds  of  parts 
to  make  the  American  scene.  We've  been  try- 
ing to  play  It  straight  and  white  .  .  .  but  It's 
been  Just  bit  parts.  Prom  now  on.  we're  gonna 
play  It  black  and  American.  We're  proud  of 
both.  Hubris. 

I'm  Bill  Cosby.  And.  you  take  care  of 
yourself. 


THE  LYSENKO  SYNDROME 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF  Missouai 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  9.  1968 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  had 
on  my  desk  for  some  time  an  interesting 
article  by  Vermont  Royster,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on 
May  22,  1968,  discussing  the  Lysenko 
sj-ndrome,  which  is  defined  as  "a  classic 
example  of  the  surrender  of  scientific  in- 
quiry to  prevailing  politico-social 
thought."  Mr.  Royster  suggests  that  "our 
own  scientific  and  intellectual  commu- 
nity is  showing  signs  of  the  Lysenko 
sjTidrome." 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Royster  and  had  oc- 
casion a  few  years  ago  to  carry  on  a 
lengthy  correspondence  with  an  eminent 
authority  in  the  field  of  anthropology  in 
which  I  suggested  the  very  same  develop- 
ment and  used  the  expression  "Lysenko- 
ism"  to  describe  it.  My  correspondent 
hotly  denied  that  his  science  was  being 
so  corrupted,  but  I  felt  his  arguments 
were  unconvincing. 

For  some  time  I  have  felt  that  the  field 
of  the  social  sciences  in  our  American 
universities  was  inflicted  with  this  syn- 
drome. However,  social  sciences — in 
which  I  include  political  science  as  well 
as  economics — are  much  more  prone  to 
being  infected  by  this  syndrome  than  the 
physical  sciences  and  once  infected  less 
capable  of  ridding  themselves  of  it.  Ar- 
thur Schlesinger,  Jr.,  argued  openly  for 
the  syndrome  when  he  stated  that  history 
should  be  written  to  mold  current  events. 
David  Truman  in  his  text  books  on  politi- 
cal science  argues  for  it  by  placing  undue 
emphasis  on  what  I  think  can  be  properly 
termed  Machiavellianism.  The  school  of 
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"new  economics"  is  heavily  affected  with 
this  syndrome  exemplified  by  their  fre- 
quent misuse  of  economic  statistics. 

I  hope  that  the  academic  community 
will  develop  a  dialog  along  the  lines  of 
determining  whether  indeed  the  Lysenko 
syndrome  has  become  an  accepted  part 
of  modem  American  "intellectualism." 
Perhaps  if  it  is  recognized  some  concen- 
trated effort  will  be  made  to  eradicate  it. 

The  article  follows: 

THINKING  Things  Over 
(By  Vermont  Royster) 

TrtE    LYSENKO    SYNDROME 

For  a  good  many  years  Western  scientists. 
and  intellectuals  generally,  had  a  happy  time 
heaping  scorn  on  Soviet  biology  and  genetics, 
then  dominated  by  the  theories  of  Dr.  Trofim 
Denlsovlch  Lysenko. 

Dr.  Lysenko  preached  that  acquired  char- 
acteristics of  reproducing  organisms  could  be 
passed  on  genetically  to  their  offspring.  While 
there  must  have  been  Soviet  scientists  who 
doubted  it.  since  the  Lysenko  theory  ran 
counter  to  all  the  empirical  evidence  of 
biologists  all  over  the  world,  the  doubters 
were  long  silenced.  The  reason  was  that  the 
Lysenko  theories  accorded  well  with  the 
Marxist  philosophy  that  environment  was 
everj  thing,  that  people  could  not  only  be 
changed  by  Marxist  indoctrination  but  that 
the  changes— the  acquired  characteristics — 
would  be  inherited  by  the  next  generation. 
It  was.  therefore,  good  political  biology. 
But  It  was  by  no  means  a  purely  esoteric  ar- 
gument, for  m  practice  the  Lysenko  theories 
were  applied  to  practical  problems,  including 
the  breeding  of  feed  grains.  The  promise  was 
that  the  good  Marxist  biology  would  produce 
marvelous  new  strains  of  these  feed  grains 
which  would  work  miracles  with  the  Soviet 
Union's  food  problem.  In  practice  It  did  noth- 
ing of  the  sort.  The  practical  consequences  of 
the  misdirected  effort,  of  wasted  time,  money 
and  effort,  were  very  nearly  disastrous. 

Eventually,  of  course,  this  wlshful-ihlnklng 
science  was  discredited  even  in  Russia,  but 
not  before  it  had  become.  In  Western  eyes,  a 
classic  example  of  the  surrender  of  scientific 
Inquiry  to  prevailing  politico-social  thought, 
and  of  the  practical  consequences  of  refusing 
to  take  an  objective  look  at  evidence  that 
might  point  to  an  unpalatable  conclusion. 

So  It  Is  certainly  ironic,  if  nothing  more, 
that  our  scientific  and  intellectual  com- 
munity is  showing  signs  of  the  Lysenko  syn- 
drome, and  again  over  a  question  of  genetics. 
At  any  rate,  one  of  our  foremost  scientists — a 
holder,  among  other  awards,  of  a  Nobel 
prize — Is  having  a  hard  time  getting  support 
for  a  scientific  Inquiry  that  might  lead  to 
unpalatable  conclusions. 

In  a  series  ol  papers,  one  of  them  delivered 
this  spring  to  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  Dr.  William  Shockley  has  asked  for 
an  "objective  Inquiry"  to  determine  whether, 
as  he  thinks  may  be  the  case,  there  is  taking 
place  a  "genetic  deterioration  in  the  poten- 
tial for  intelligence"  among  the  lower  strata 
of  our  population. 

This  is  an  emotionally  explosive  thought 
simply  on  the  face  of  It.  for  If  it  is  true  it 
means  that  a  large  part  of  our  public  pro- 
grams for  welfare  and  for  lifting  up  the  dis- 
advantaged are  misdirected  and  possibly  fu- 
tile or  even  self-defeating,  and  that  the 
whole  national  effort  needs  to  be  restudied 
and  redirected.  But  an  additional  explosive 
Ingredient  Is  the  possibility,  raised  by  Dr. 
Shockley,  that  this  genetic  deterioration  is 
more  widespread  In  the  lower  strata  of  the 
Negro  population. 

This  has  raised  that  dreaded  word  "ra- 
cism." It  seems  to  have  done  Dr.  Shockley 
little  good  to  assert  his  belief  that  "many 
American  Negroes  are  superior  to  many 
whites"  or  to  cite  statistical  studies  showing 
that  "Negroes  achieve  almost  every  eminent 
distinction  that  whites  achieve."  Nor  has  it 
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removed  the  taint  for  him  to  point  out  that 
this  genetic  deterioration,  if  it  exists,  "occurs 
for  white  as  well  as  black." 

In  any  event.  Dr.  Shockley  hasn't  been 
able  to  get  a  seconding  voice  in  the  National 
Academy  for  his  suggestion  of  a  careful, 
thoughtful  and  objective  study  of  the  ge- 
netic effects  on  Intelligence,  If  any,  of  the 
Interbreeding  generation  after  generation  of 
those  at  the  lowest  ends  of  the  Intelligence 
scale,  white  or  black. 

Moreover,  a  recent  symposium  at  Brooklyn 
Polytechnic  Institute  of  nearly  500  scien- 
tists and  humanists  was  cancelled  under 
pressure  because  Dr.  Shockley  was  sched- 
uled to  deliver  a  paper  asking  for  "an  objec- 
tive diagnosis"  of  his  genetic  theory. 

Now  patently  a  layman  cannot  pass  Judg- 
ment on  such  a  theory;  he  can  only  hope  It  Is 
not  true.  Even  Dr.  Shockley,  incidentally. 
considers  It  "not  proved";  he  does  no  more 
than  "conjecture"  on  the  basis  of  prelimi- 
nary studies  that  "it  can  be  proved." 

But  surely  your  opinion  or  mine — or  for 
that  matter,  another  scientist's— on  the  va- 
lidity of  the  conjecture  is  irrelevant.  Here  is 
a  man  who  comes  with  credentials  worthy  of 
respect  (not  only  a  Nobel  prize  but  a  long 
record  of  fine  research  for  universities,  the 
government  and  industry)  who  says  there  is 
enough  evidence  at  hand  of  certain  possibili- 
ties of  grave  import  to  warrant  investigation. 
If  he  is  wrong,  then  it  would  be  well  to  lay 
such  conjectures  for  all  time.  If  he  is  right. 
then  it  ls>bctter  that  we  know  it.  for  if  it  be 
true  that  a  progressive  genetic  deterioration 
is  creating  among  us  a  self-perpetuating  mass 
at  the  lowest  level  of  intelligence,  then 
It  is  obvious  that  what  public  policy  has  to 
face  Is  a  social  problem  even  greater  than 
anything  we  now  imagine. 

For  it  is  certainly  obvious — Dr.  Lysenko  to 
the  contrary— that  simple  changes  in  the 
environment,  which  is  the  object  and  pur- 
pose of  our  present  welfare  programs,  cannot 
repair  genetic  damage.  Such  programs  can 
lift  those  capable  of  profiting  by  them; 
those,  that  is.  whose  only  blocks  to  progress 
are  environmental  obstacles.  Genetic  morons 
are  another  problem. 

That  other  problem  could  indeed  be  .stag- 
gering. It  is  almost  an  article  of  faith  in 
our  society  that  all  men.  given  only  equal  op- 
portunity, can  lift  themselves.  The  few  ex- 
ceptions we  allow — those  born  with  birth  de- 
fects, for  example — are  treated  as  accidents 
preventable  by  good  prenatal  hygiene.  Emo- 
tionally we  reject  the  thought  of  a  whole  class 
of  people,  white  or  black,  who  have  bred  into 
their  genes,  passing  from  one  generation  to 
another,  an  Incapacity  to  rise  above  the  most 
minimal  levels. 

One  reason  is  that  we  are  aghast  at  the 
social  measures  that  might  have  to  be  consid- 
ered to  deal  with  such  a  problem.  For  this 
condition  the  ordinary  welfare  program 
would  be  futile:  unaccompanied  by  other 
measures  It  might  even  multiply  the  problem 
by  multiplying  the  breeding  of  the  incapaci- 
tated. Dr.  Shockley's  inquiry  could  Indeed 
lead  to  unpalatable  conclusions. 

But  it  may  not.  for  he  may  be  wrong.  The 
point,  however,  is  that  it  is  foolhardy  to  sup- 
pose that  a  problem,  if  it  exists,  will  disap- 
pear from  a  refusal  to  look  at  it  or  that  we 
can  thus  avoid  its  practical  consequences.  We 
win  be  served  no  better  than  the  Russians  if 
our  men  of  intellect  fall  vlcUm  to  the 
Lysenko  syndrome. 


JUDICIAL  EXTREMISM 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  9,  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  utter- 
ances of  personal  prejudices  as  "findings 
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of  fact"  by  the  new  breed  of  the  Federal 
judiciary  continues  the  impeachment  of 
the  unelected  oligarchy. 

Consider  the  reported  rationalizations 
of  Judge  Hoffman  in  the  recent  Chicago 
school  race-mixing  attack. 

The  race  that  is  being  tried  is  the  hu- 
man 1  ace — a  conviction  of  civilization  it- 
self. And  these  are  the  "experts"  who 
babble  that  it  is  the  people  who  are  sick? 

I  include  the  articles  from  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  and  Chicago  Tribune  for 
June  9  as  follows: 

(Prom    the   Chicago    (111.)    Tribune.  July   9 

19681 
South  Holland  Schools  Ordered  To  Inte- 
grate Within  2  'Vears 
( By  Rudolph  Unger) 

Integration  of  faculty,  staff,  and  pupils 
of  the  South  Holland-Fhoenlx  school  district 
must  begin  this  fall  and  be  completed  by  next 
fall.  Judge  Julius  J.  Hoffman  of  federal  Dis- 
trict court  ruled  yesterday. 

Hoffman  granted  the  government's  request 
for  an  injunction  against  the  district  after 
10  days  of  hearings  on  the  first  suit  filed  in 
the  north  to  force  racial  mixing  in  schools. 

The  judge,  in  i.ssuing  his  order,  lashed  out 
at  white  op]3onents  of  integration  and  said 
that  the  salvation  of  the  nation  lies  in  inte- 
feTated  education. 

praises  decision 

Thomas  A.  Foran,  United  States  attorney, 
praised  Hoffman's  decision  as  'significant 
and  edifying,"  He  said  his  office  is  already 
investigating  other  school  districU  and  will 
move  against  them 

Marvin  Glink.  attorney  for  the  school 
district,  said  the  school  board  will  probably 
appeal  the  decision.  He  said  he  hopes  to  file 
a  request  with  the  appeals  court  this  week  to 
stay  Hoffman's  order. 

The  judge  said  the  faculty  and  staff  must 
be  integrated  at  all  six  district  schools.  He 
said  the  racial  mixture  of  teachers  in  each 
school  must  proportionately  reflect  the 
racial  make-up  of  the  entire"  faculty.  This 
must  be  50  per  cent  completed  this  fall,  and 
finished  by  next  fall. 

Hoffman  said  neither  the  desires  nor  tenure 
of  teachers  will  be  allowed  to  prevent  the 
implementation  of  his  order. 

pupil  integration 

As  to  pupil  Integration.  Hoffman  ordered 
that  the  all-Negro  Coolidge  school  be  inte- 
grated this  fall  and  the  all-Negro  Kennedy 
school  by  next  fall. 

He  said  the  Coolidge  .school  integration 
could  be  brought  about  by  a  plan  proposed 
early  this  year  by  School  Supt.  Charles  B. 
Watts.  Under  this  plan,  all  7th  and  8th  grade 
pupils  in  the  district  would  attend  Coolidge 
and  all  3d  to  6th  grade  Coolidge  p-.ipils  would 
be  sent  to  white  schools  in  the  district. 

The  Kennedy  school  must  be  integrated  by 
redrawing  boundary  lines,  the  judge  said. 

The  Coolidge  integration  plan  must  be 
submitted  to  the  court  by  next  Monday,  and 
the  Kennedy  integration  plan  by  Oct  15.  The 
court  directed  that  the  Kennedy  pupils  be 
allowed  to  apply  for  transfer  to  anv  other 
school  in  the  district  this  fall. 

Hoflman  ruled  that  all  future  school  con- 
struction must  move  toward  integration  and 
plans  for  building  must  be  submitted  to  him 
for  his  approval. 

CALLS  KOR  report 

He  ordered  that  15  days  after  the  fall  term 
begins    the    district    provide    him    with    tlM^ 
racial  make-up  of  faculty,  staff,  and  pupire 
in  each  of  the  six  schools. 

Hoffman  said  that  pupils  may  be  bused 
to  achieve  the  integration.  He  said  com- 
munity opposition  and  segregated  housing 
patterns  mav  not  stand  in  the  way  of 
integration. 

"It    is    more    than    14    years    since    the 
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Supreme  Court  ruled  that  In  the  field  of 
public  education,  the  doctrine  of  separate  but 
equal  has  no  place."  Hoffman  said.  "It  Is  more 
than  13  years  since  the  court  said  that 
desegregation  should  proceed  with  all  de- 
liberate speed.  Too  often  there  has  been 
deliberation,  but  no  speed  There  has  not 
even  been  a  beginning  in  some  cases  " 

STIGMA  or  SEGREGATION 

The  judge  went  on  to  remark : 

■'School  sestregatlon.  whatever  the  cause. 
has  the  esrect  of  stigmatizlni;  Negro  pupils 
and  retarding  their  educational  development. 
The  mere  fact  of  separation  encourages  in- 
vidious comparison. 

"The  black  child  sees  white  parents  re- 
moving their  children  from  his  vicinity  as  if 
to  protect  them  from  contagion,  and  he  sees 
school  boards  and  administrators  creating 
separate  isolation  wards  to  contain  him.  The 
absence  of  white  teachers  is  an  added 
affront." 

I  Prom  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution. 
July  9.  1968] 

North's  First  Case  Bars  School  Bias 

Chicago. — A  federal  court  Judge,  acting  In 
the  first  school  desegregation  case  brought 
Iti  the  north  by  the  Justice  department,  or- 


dered a  suburban  school  district  Monday  to 
stop  discriminating  on  the  basis  of  race  or 
color. 

A  government  prosecutor  warned  that 
other  school  districts  in  the  Chicago  area  are 
under  investigation  and  face  court  action  If 
they  do  not  take  "immediate  steps"  to  fall 
In  line  with  the  US.  Supreme  Court's  1954 
school  desegregation  edict. 

U.S.  District  Court  Judge  Julius  J.  Hoffman 
granted  a  preliminary  injunction  restraining 
South  Holland  School  District  151  from  dis- 
criminating in  the  assignment  of  teachers 
and  students  to  its  six  schools  In  south 
suburban  South  Holland.  Harvey  and 
Phoenix. 

PLAN    OF    ACTION 

With  the  order  he  Issued  a  plan  detailing 
the  action  to  be  taken  by  the  district's  board 
of  education  in  assignment  of  pupils,  faculty 
desegregation,  and  new  construction,  start- 
ing immediately. 

The  school  board  planned  to  study  the 
order  at  a  meeting  Monday  night.  Its  lawyer 
indicated  he  expected  to  petition  the  U.S. 
8th  District  Court  of  Appeals  for  a  stay  of 
execution. 

Hoffman  noted  that  14  years  have  passed 
since  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  the  doc- 


trine of  "separate  but  equal"  education  has 
no  place  In  public  education  and  13  years 
since  the  court  ordered  schools  to  desegre- 
gate "with  all  deliberate  speed." 

"Too  often  there  has  been  deliberation  but 
not  speed,"  the  Judge  said.  "There  has  not 
even  been  a  beginning  in  some  cases,  despite 
increasing  and  well-documented  evidence 
showing  that  racial  segregation  in  the 
schools  has  been  detrimental  to  the  Negro 
child,  the  white  child  and  to  the  United 
States." 

the  effect 

Hoffman  said  "school  segregation,  what- 
ever the  cause,  has  the  effect  of  stigmatizing 
Negro  pupils  and  retarding  their  educational 
development. 

"The  white  opponents  of  pupil  and  faculty 
Integration  are  doing  a  disservice  to  their 
own  children  when  they  deprive  them  of  the 
opportunity  to  know  members  of  another 
race  and  to  be  saved  from  the  ignorant,  arro- 
gant belief  that  a  white  skin  is  proof  of  pre- 
eminence," he  said. 

"The  white  child's  education  is  woefully 
Inadequate  if  It  does  not  Illuminate  those 
dark  corners  of  the  mind  in  which  prejudice 
lurks,"  Hoffman  said. 

"Barriers  to  understanding  not  only  cripple 
the  individual  but  also  endanger  the  nation." 
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